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SENATi 

Thursday,  May  19,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  <  ivlock  meridian, 
and  wtis  called  to  order  t  j  Hon.  Hakry  F. 
By'rd.  Jr.,  a  Senator  fr^fn  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis!  'pastor.  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Churc!  i^  Washington. 
D.C.,  offered  the  followiiLk  prayer: 

Dear  God  of  all  cret  ition.  we  thank 
Thee  for  this  season  of  1  lie  year  that  we 
see  the  aK>earlng  of  n(  w  life  from  the 
old.  '|I 

We  feel  our  need  of  nelv  life  in  this  day 
when  we  find  old  ideas  and  challienges 
Inadequate.  Create  from  the  breath  and 
life  within  us,  new  concsljts,  ideals,  and 
understanding  we  heed  tp  find  the  way  to 
new  life  for  this  hour. 


Bless  these  elected  I 
pie  with  insight  and 
always  feel  the  presence 
support  of  the  people. 

Be  with  our  Presldetit 
tlonal  men  of  authority 
for  a  world  in  a  time  where 
peace.    Awaken  these, 
the  possibilities  of  life 
We  pray  in  the  Master'k 


and  intema- 

in  finding  peace 

there  is  no 

iitid  all  men,  to 

by  Thy  spirit.. 

name.    Amen. 


m 


DESIGNATION    OP 
DENT  PRO 

The  leglslatlTe  clerk 
letter: 


TEMPORE 
re^dl 


WatMngion,  D. 
To  the  Senate: 

B«liig  tamponrUy  abaatli 
ato,  I  appotnt  Hon.  Bamv 
Senator  from  tba  8tat«  of 
form  the  dutlea  of  the 
absence. 

a 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia 
the  chair  as  Acting 
pore. 


THE  JOXJRirKli 
.  On  request  of  Mr.  Loi  1^ 
and  by  unanimous  cons^: 
of  the  Journal  of  the 
Tuesday,  May  17.  1966. 
with. 


iers  of  the  peo- 
m.  May  they 
if  God  and  the 


AilifriNO  PRES:^^ 
the  f oUowlng 

..  May  19, 1998. 


'I 


tram  the  8en- 
j/f.  Bno,  Jr.,  a 
[  f^trglnia,  to  per- 
yiOMii  during  my 

Hatdkn,  ' 
'  pro  tempore. 

ereupon  took. 
lent  pro  ton- 


of  Louisiana. 

!^t.  the  reading 

proceedings  of 

was  dispensed 


MESSAGES  FROM 
CEiVEU  DURING 

Under  authority  of 
Senate  of  May  17,  the 
Senate  on  May  17, 1»M. 
oxn ass— Tart  0 


HOUSE  RE- 

lURNMENT 

)k  (Nxler  of  the 
of  tiie 
Mcetved  a  mes- 


sage from  the  House  which  announced 
that  the  House  had  passed,  without 
amendment,  the  following  biUs  of  the 
Senate: 

8. 1748.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  VlrgUlo 
Acosta'Xartines;  and 

8. 360e.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
klel  Ckthen. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Senate  also,  on 
May  18,  1966,  received  a  message  from 
the  House  of  R^resentatives,  whljsh  an- 
noimoed  that  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

8. 1088.,  An  act  to  amend  taction  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  Insure  the 
adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  frelfl^t  ear 
supply,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8. 1748.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Vlrglllo 
Acosta-BCartlnea;  and 

'  8.3684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
Baeklel  Oohen. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    SUB- 
MITTED D17RING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
May  17. 1966, 

The  following  r^rarts  of  committees 
were  submitted  on  May  18.  1966: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  tiM  Oom- 
mttee  on  nnanoe,  without  amandment: 

HJl.  8S78.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1880  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  duty-free  treatment  for  certain 
corkboard  Insulation  (Bept.  No.  1170); 
^.,HJ%.  10088.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
liOTary  period  the  erttlng  smpenslon  of  duty 
on  h^tanoto  add  (Rept.  Ho.  1171) ; 

H.R.  11668.  An  act  to  make  paraansnt  the 
eylrtlng  suspension  of  duty  (m  oartaln  nat- 
\iral  gii^iihlte  (Bept.  No.  1173) : 

H  Jt.  13363.  An  act  to  continue  unttl  the 
doae  of  June  SO.  ISSO,  the  ezlstlBg  suapen- 
slon  of  duty  on  certain  eopylng  shoe  lathaa 
(Bept.  No.  UTS): 

HJEt.  1346S.  An  act  to  extend  tmtU  June  80, 
1860,  the  suq>enslon  of  duty  on  crude  chic- 
ory and  the  reduction  In  duty  on  ground 
Ohloory  (Sept.  No.  1174) ; 

HJt.  13657.  An  act  to  oontlnue  the  sua- 
penstop  of  duty  <m  oartaln  almnlna  ■'"l 
bauxite  (Bept.  No.  1178); 

VLSt.  13864.  An  aot  to  make  permanent  the 
eRistIng  duty-free  treatment  of  personal  and 
household  effeeta  brought  into  the  United 
States  under  OoTemment  ordeia  (Bept.  No. 
1176);  and 

HJl.  13987.  An  act  to  extend  untU  July  IS. 
1868,  the  Bospenslon  of  duty  on  eleetrodsa 
Imported  for  use  In  jnoductng  aluminum 
(Bept.  No.  1177).  ' 

By  Mr.  JOBDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Bules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

8.  Con.  Bee.  84.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  oommlttee  print  entitled  "Catalog  of 
Psderml  Aids  to  State  and  Local  Ooram- 


0 


ments — Seoohd    Supplement,    January    10, 
1866"  (Bept.  No.  1107); 

8.  Oon.  Bea.  86.  Concurrent  roaolutlon  au- 
thor&lng  the  printing  for  the  uae  of  the 
Joint  Kconomlc  Committee  of  additional 
copies  of  Its  hearings  entitled  "Twwitleth 
Anniversary  of  the  Employment  Aot  of  1846. 
an  economic  Symposium"  (Bept.  No.  1166); 

8.  Con.  Bes.  80.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
anthOTlae^  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
hearings  (Bept.  No.  1165) ; 

8.  Oon.  Bee.  81.  Concurrent  reeolntlon  an- 
tborlslng  the  printing  of  additional  ec^les  of. 
heartngs  on  "U.8.  Policy  With  Bespect  to 
Mainland  China"  (Bept.  No.  1164) ; 

S.  B«B.  858.  Besolutloo  for  addlUonal  ^i^ds 
for  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bU:  \ 

8.  Bes.  360.  Beaolutlon  to  print  a  study  enl' 
Utled  "PoUoy  manning  for  Aeronautical  Be- 
searolv  and  Development"  <Bept.  No.  1163); 
and 

B.  Bes.  368.  Beeolutton  to  print  additional 
copies  of  a  Senate  report  filed  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  (Bept.  No.  1168). 

By  Mr.  JOBDAN  of  Nwth  Caroling,  from 
the  Committee  on  Bules  and  Ada^nlstra- 
tlon,  with  amendments: 

8.Bes.351.  Beeolutlon  to  Investigate  the 
Ttadlng  With  the  Knemy  Act  (Bmt.  No. 
1168).  .^T^*"* 

-'.  ■■■■  -  ■■■■'■^■^.-i  -■> 


tt'iii.   ,-ii 


RESOLUTIONS 


■-J  J.  i-.'.i 


Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  17. 1966. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaioUna.  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlsbm- 
tion,  rqwrted  the  following  original 
resolutions,  whidi  were  placed  on  the 
calendar: 

B.  Bes.  364.  Beeolutton  authoftilng  tiM 
printing  of  a  revised  4^tton  of  the  "Beetlon 
Law  GKddebook"  aa  a  Bsnate  document  (Bept. 
No.  1168); 

B.  Bes.  368.  Beaoltttlon  to  pay  a  gratm^ 
to  Helena  L.  Maepharson;  and  » 

S.  Bee.  366.  Beeolutlon  to  pay  a  gratuity 
to  Julia  L.  Conway  and  Mary  C.  Downey.  ^^ 


PRINTING  OF  REVISED  EDITION  <^F 
"ELECT*ION  LAW  GUnXBBOOK"  AS 
A  SENATE  DOCX7MENT— I 
OF  A  COBOOTTEE  (S. 
1168) 


Uhder  authority  of  the 
Senate  of  May  17.  1966,  Vt»  folio 
rqjort  of  a  committee'  was  sulnnitted  on 
May  18. 1966:  c 

By  Mr.  JOBDAN  of  North  Carolina,  froa 
the  Oonunlttee  on  Bules  and  Administration: 

a  Bea.  364.  An  ortgiaal  vssolutlaa  author- 
latng  the  printing  of  •  revised  edition  of 
the  "Bactlon  Law  Ouldebook"  as  a  Senate 
document  (Bept.  No.  1168) ;  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar,  as  funovs: 

"BeaotMd,  That  a  revised  edltton  of  Senate 
poeument  Numbered  67  of  the  Xlgbty-elg^th 
Congress,  entttled  "Beotlon  Law  Ouldebot*", 
be  printed  as  a  Beaate  dooumsnt  and  that 


\ 


10981 


10982 
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thm  be  printed  two  tbouaand  mOdiUonal 
■oww  of  auch  document  for  the  «■»  ot  ttie 
tlfBiDlMM  OA  BiUm  *ad  Admlntetr»tioa," 

HBJENK  L.  AiACPHERSON 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  17,  1966,  the  foUowlng 
report  of  a  committee  was  submitted  oa 
May  18, 1966: 

By  Jiir.  JORDAN  of  North  Caxolln*.  from 
the  Oommlttee  on  Rules  &nd  Administration : 

8.  Bss.  aw.  An  orlglnai  leeolutton  to  pay 
a  gntxilty  to  Helene  L.  Macpheraon;  which 
was  plMad  on  the  calendar.  asioUows: 
-  "IteaotMd,  TItat  the  Seeivtary  ot  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  U  authorised  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  oootlncent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Heleae  L.  Macpheraon.  widow  at  Qrefor  Mae> 
pbsnon.  an  amployee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
oompeaaatlon  at  the  rate  he  was  reoelTlng 
hy  Uw  at  the  time  o(  his  death,  said  sum 
to  he^msldesed  laaluslTe  o(  f  unenU  eapensee 
and  all  other  alloiwanofea.'' 


JX7LIA  I*.  CONWAY  AMD  MARY 
C.  DOWNBY 

Uhder  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Bdajr  17, 1966,  the  following  re- 
port of  a  oommlttee  wa«  submitted  on 
May  18.  1966: 

By  Ifr.  JOHDASf  at  Morth  OaroUna.  fxon 
the  Oommlttee  on  Rule*  and  Admlnla*«a- 
t^on: 

8.  Baa.  266.  An  original  reaolutlon  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  JulU  L.  Conway  and  Mary  O. 
Pownar.  which  waa  placed  on  the  calender, 
as  foQowa: 

"JleaolMd,  That  the  Secretary  ot  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  U  authoilied  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  erf  the  Senate,  to 
Julia  L.  OoQway  and  Mary  C.  Bowney.  aunte 
of  Loulaa  R.  Peanon.  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  Mm  to 
each  equal  to  six  months'  oompenaatkin  at 
the  rate  she  was  receiving  by  law  at  the 
tUne  of  her  death,  aald  siun  to  be  considered 
InclUBlTe  cf  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
aUoHaacM." 


;.'rJ/iJ  I 


MESSAOBB  rtUDU  THE  PRBUUBHT 
Messa^M  In  writing  from  the  Fz«sident 
■of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomi- 
nations, wera  communloated  to  the  Sen- 
Ate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


•j^rlix 


I  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mciosi|gn  from  the  House  of  Repre- 

-    sentattves,  by  Mr.  Hackn«y.  one  d  its 

reading  clerlUL  Informed  the  Senate  that, 

pursuant  to  w  provisions  q|  section  I. 

PubUo  Lkw  86-42,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 

^    pointed  Mr.  Ku,  of  West  A^rglnla,  and 

'Mr>.  DimcaH.  of  Oregon,  as  members  of 

tlM  Cwnulft-UnUed  States  Interparlla- 

mentaxT  Oroup.  on  the  part  of   the 

House,  vice  Mr.  OiAiifo,  of  ConnecUcut, 

and  lii^.  TuFPxs,  of  Maine,  eseused. 

TlM  message  also  Informed  the  Senate 
that,  puEsoant  to  the  provlslans  ot  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  3,  89th  Con- 
gress, the  Speaker  had  «H>olnted  Mr. 
CuvsLARD,  of  New  RaSopshlre,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganisation of  the  Oongreas.  to  fin  an  ex- 
isting vacaniey  thereon. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3283)  to 


promote  private  financing  of  credit  needs 
and  to  provide  lor  an  efficient  and  orderly 
method  of  llqpildatln^  flnanelal  assets 
htid  tay  Vederal  crkUt  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment,  ta 
ivhioh  4t  requested  the  oonciirrence  ot 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announce  that  the 
Rouse  had  passed  the  foUowliig  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate:  i 

H.B.  1276.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Jadwlga  (Ite)  LApldee; 

HJBL  1483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  John 
V.  Boland  Construction  Co.; 

H.R.38S1.  An  act  for  the  reUef^of  John 
Sinclair; 

HJt.408S.  An  act  for  the  rettef  of  Mr. 
Leonardo  Tusa; 

H.R.  7030.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Nathan 
Levlds: 

HJt.Be43.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Haider 
Rasa  and  his  wife,  Irene  Raza,  and  their 
children,  Alial  Anthony  and  Haider  Raymond 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 


HJl.  loaao.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Abdul 
Wohabe; 

HJl.  113B3.  An  act  to  prorlde  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
Stetee  situated  In  the  Stete  of  Pennsylvania; 

HJi.  11718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  L. 
PhUlppot; 

HJt.  11940.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vted  M. 
Osteen: 

HJl.  12816.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
A.  Calloway; 

HJl.  13664.  An  act  to  retrocede  to  the  Stete 
of  Colorado  exclusive  Jurisdiction  held  by  the 
United  Stetee  over  the  real  property  com- 
prising the  Fort  Lyon  veterans  hospital 
reeervatlon; 

HJl.  12884.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  B. 
Sylvia: 

HJl.  13866.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  dlspoeal 
of  alimilnum  from  the  national  stockpile; 

H.R..  13768.  An  act  to  authorise  the  dis- 
posal of  celeetlte  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

HJt.  18769.  An  act  to  authortee  the  dis- 
posal of  cordage  fiber  (sisal)  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile; 

HJl.  13770.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  crocldollto  asbestos  (harsh)  from  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

RJl.  13773.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  dto- 
pae«l  of  metallurgical  grade  mahganeee  ore 
from  the  national  stoel^Ue  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile;  and 

H.R.  1S773.  An  act  to  authorise  the  die- 
posal  of  opium  from  the  national  StoApUe. 

Ttot  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  ttie  report  ot  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  14215)  making  appropriations  for 
the  E>^;>artment  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  flsoal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  dlsagree- 
m^t  to  the  amendment  of  Uie  Senate 
numbMCd  S  to  the  bill  and  concurred 
therein,  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  tbe  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  587)  offlcially  recog- 
nizing Waterloo,  N.Y.,  as  the  birthplace 
of  Memorial  Day  and  authorising  the 
President  to  issue  an  appn^Trlide  procla- 
mation relating  to  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  first  celdsratkm  hf  Me- 
morial Day,  In  which, It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate.  » 


The  foUowlng  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  tttiss  and  referred  as  Indi- 
cated: 

H.R.  1276.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Mrs. 
Jadwlg*  (Ite)  Lapldes; 

HJl.  1483.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the 
John  V.  Boland  Construction  Co.; 

HJl.'MSl.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Sinclair; 

H.R.4083.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mr. 
Leonardo  Tusa; 

HJl.  7020.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nathan 
Levlne; 

HJl.  9643.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Haider 
Raza  and  his  wife,  Irene  Rasa,  and  their 
children,  Afsal  Anthony  and  Haider  Ray- 
mond Raza; 

H.B.  10220.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Abdul 
Wohabe; 

HJt.  11253.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
Stetes  sitxiated  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 

HJl.  11718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  L. 
Phlllppot; 

HJl.  11940.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Pred  M. 
Osteen; 

H.R.  12316.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
A.  Calloway;  and 

H.R.  12884.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  - 
R.  Sylvia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  12684.  An  act  to  retrocede  to  the  Stete 
of  Colorado  excluslye  Jurisdiction  held  by  the 
United  Stetes  over  the  real  property  com- 
prising the  Fort  Lyon  Veterans  Hospital  res- 
ervation; to  the  Committee  oh  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

HJl.  13366.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  ahunlniun  from  the  national 
stockpile; 

HJt.  18708.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  celeetlte  from  the  supplementel  stockpile; 

H.R.  18768.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  cordage  fllMr  (sisal)  from  the  national 
stockpile;  , 

H.R.  13770.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  crocldoUte  asbestos  (harsh)  from  the  sup- 
plemental stocki>lle; 

HJl.  13773.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dls- 
IKisal  of  metallurgleal  grade  manganese  ore- 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile;  and 

H.R.  13773.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  opium  from  the  national  stockpile; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


ENROIJjED  BILU3  SIGNED 

The  ACTENO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  today.  May  19, 
1966,  the  Vice  President  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  UUs,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

S.  109B.  An  act  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) . 
of  the  Interetete  Commerce  Act  to  insure  the 
adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight  ear 
supply,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1748.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  VlrglUo 
Acosta-Martlnez;  and 

S.  3696.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
Ezeklel  Cohen. 


COMMTTTEB  BfEETtNOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr,  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  follow- 
ing committee  and  subcommittees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today: 

■nie  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works., 


May  19,  1966 

The  Subcommittee  on 
quency  of  the  Commii 
dsjy. 
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<  fnvenlle  Ddln- 
on  the  Judl- 


DUR- 
ON  OF  ROU- 


LIMITATION  ON  STA' 
ING  THE  TRANSA( 
TINE  MORNING  BU 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  coii^nt  that  state- 


ments during  the  tri 

morning  business,  with 
that  of  the  Senator  fro 
[Mr.  Pastors],  be  limit 
The  ACTINa  PRESI 


Ion  of  routine 

iie  exception  of 

Rhode  Island 

3  minutes. 

pro  tem- 


pore.  Without  objection^  ^t  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  PORlif]:i  SENATOR 
THEODORE  FRANCts  GREEN  OF 
RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  ^>resident.  it  is 
my  sorrowful  errand  to  notify  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  passing  of  a  1  ^rmer  colleague 
who  here  served  his  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land and  his  country  for  24  devoted 
years. 

Theodore  Francis  Green  died  this 
morning  in  his  Providen:e  hrane  close  to 
his  beloved  Brown  Univci-sity  which  has 
gratefully  and  continuiJly  honored  its 
loyal  son.  | 

His  was  a  wealth  of  99  t&ars  which  en- 
riched his  community,  his  country,  and 
the  world.  The  biograji^er  has  woven 
the  century  of  his  living ]lhto  the  century 
of  sacrificing  service  for  bis  native  State 
to  which  his  forebears  had  themselves 
given  public  service  since,  its  earliest  co- 
lonial days. 

But  Theodore  Francis 
tlian  a  man  of  history, 
warm  friendships — an  i< 
Inspire  to  ideals — and 
the  better  because  he  paised  that  v^ay. 

In  the  passing  of  Scmator  Theodote 
Francis  Green,  a  dear  mend  has  gone 
from  my  life.  Between  p^  was  a  bond  of 
affection — the  wisdom  office  older  states- 
man and  the  appreciatic 
who  so  valued  his  coui 

His  was  a  dedicated 
service  in  the  personal 
patriot.  He  was  an 
pare  for  responsibility 
discharge  that  responsibility  not  for  per- 
sonal glory  but  in  the  dd^p  love  of  coun- 
try thai  was  his  very  natire. 

l^lme  and  again  his  CD^eagues  In  the 
Senate,  without  distinctii  >n  of  party,  have 
testified  to  the  stature  of  Theodore  Fran- 
cis Green  as  a  great  An  f  rican.  I  could 
repeat  them  all — with  tie  added  grati- 
tude of  one  who  felt  close  to  the  eager 
heart,  the  brilliant  mind  knd  the  earnest 
soul  of  a  sincere  friend. 

America — and  each  of  us — suffer  a  loss. 
But  we  see  beyond  that  1[|bs  a  rich  legacy 
in  the  life,  labors,  and  klyalty,  the  high 
ideals  of  one  who  was  al^t^s  our  humble 
neighbor. 

Mr.  President,  for  my^lf  and  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Pell),  I  seild  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  it£ 
sideration. 

The  ACTINO  PRBBlflENT  pro 
pore.   The  resolution  wl  I  be  read. 


reen  was  more 

e  was  a  man  oi 

t  who  could 

de  every  path 


i  of  the  younger 
and  guidance, 
reer  of  public 

laracter  of  the 

Miration  to  pre- 

to  accept  and 


; 


mmediate  con- 


t$m- 


The  legislative  clerk  tead  the  rescdu- 
tion  (8.  Res.  267) .  as  follows: 

BtMived,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
jxofound  sorrow  and  extreme  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Hon.  Theodore 
ftands  Oreen,  who  served  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
from  the  Stete  of  Rhode  Island  from  1930 
imtU  1901. 

Jtesoloed,  That  the  Secretary  communleate 
these  reeolutlontf  to  the  House  of  Repreeenta 
Uves  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  4^oessed,  together  with  a  transcript 
of  remarks  made  In  the  Senate  In  praise  of 
his  distinguished  service  to  the  Nation. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to' the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate,  at  the  conclusion  of  Ite  business  to- 
day, do  adjourn  imtU  Monday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  before 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  [Mr.  Pzixl . 

Mr.  PET  J  I.  Mr.  President,  I  mourn  the 
death,  this  morning,  of  Senator  Theodore 
Francis  Green,  in  the  99th  year  of  his 
life.  In  him  I  lost  a  good  and  close  friend 
whose  advice  and  guidance  I  have  always 
respected  and  one  who  has  been  an  In- 
spiration to  me  since  I  was  a  boy.' 

PetHile  of  the  world,  our  country,  and 
especially  of  our  State  of  Rhode  Island 
mourn  the  death  of  Senator  Green.  His 
long  life  of  public  service,  beginning  be- 
fore the  time  of  most  of  us,  is  without 
equal  in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  His 
public  life  started  when  he  raised  and 
outfitted  his  own  company  in  the  8^an- 
ish-American  War. 

Bjr  heritage  9nd  a  sense  of  duty  Theo- 
dore Francis  Green  was  a  man  of  all  our 
people.  He  was  a  unique  gentleman — 
scholar,  athlete,  statesman,  politician, 
and  custodian  of  family  and  community 
values.  He  was  a  statesman  in  the  com- 
plete sense  of  the  word.  To  recite  his 
achievements  is  to  cUl  a  very  real  role  of 
honor. 

Educated  at  Brown,  Bartfadt  Bonn, 
and  Berlin  Universities,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Rhode  Island  In 
1692,  when  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
law.  His  Interest  in  public  service, 
politics,  and  I  business  continued  fitxn 
then  until  th#  Mir  fit  his  death. 

He  was  a  life  trustee  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  ^ode  Island  School  of 
Design.  Five  of  his  forebears  were  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  he  was  president 
general  of  the  SocDetyjof  the  Cincinnati. 

Thus,  for  more  than  half  a  century  he 
championed  his  party,  and  His  ideals  of 
government  in  lUiode  Island,  and  in  the 
Nation 'with  courage  and  determination. 
He  took  both  defeat  and  victory  in  his 
stride.  As  chalrma]>of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  he  left  such  a 
mark  that,  when  "he  retired  from  that 
post,  he  was  named  itti  first  chairman 
emeritus. 

Many  times  In  my  life  I  have  been  in 
debt  of  Theodore  Francis  Green.  I  recall 
how  I  have  benefited  by  his  wise  advice 
and  counsel,  how  I  have  gained  by  fol- 
lowing his  example — beyond,  I  would 
hope,  the  accident  of  heritage  whereby 
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we  both  had  five  f orebeapr  each  who 
served  in  the  Congress;  and  bf  our 
gratitude  to  him  when  he  kindly  served 
as  chairman  of  my  Senate  campaign  oom- 
mlttee In  I960. 

Theodore  Francis  Green's  &atin  life- 
time was  spent  serving  his  feilqw  man. 
His  legend  and  roiown  will  be  remem- 
bered long  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  (^ 
our  State,  which  he  served  so  long  and  so 
weU.  Most  of  us  in  Rhode  Island  today 
have  been  in  one  way  or  another  touched 
by  his  goitle  and  wise  counsel.  He  truly 
was  a  great  gentlonan  and  a  statesman 
of  the  world  as  well  as  of  our  State  and 
Nation. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  his  nephews 
Ronald,  Arnold,  Burges,  CX>nrad,  am) 
EHlls  Green  and  share  Uieir  grief. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It»is  a  privUege  to 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAU'.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  iEiresident.  with  the  death  of  Theo- 
dore Francis  Green,  I  lose  a  friend  of 
over  30  years'  standing.  Senator  Green 
was  a  remarkable  man,  who  lived  a  long, 
busy,  and  useful  life. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  Sienate  when 
be  was  70  years  old — a  temarkahle 
achievonent.  He  went  on  to  become 
chairman  of  two  committees,  first  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
and  then  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, where  he  was  both  active  and 
effective.  In  an  unusual  move,  he  volun- 
tarily relinquished  his  chairmanship  of 
the  latter  at  the  age  of  92,  because  he  felt 
that  that  important  committee  needed 
younger  leadership.  He  remained  o^  the 
oommlttee.  however,  and  participated 
fully  In  its  deUberatlonrimtil  he  left  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  knew  Theodore  Green 
when  he  was  Governor  of  Rhode  Island 
and  I  was  speaker  of  the  house  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. At  that  time,  we  conferred 
on  a  number  of  matters  that  concerned 
our  two 'States,  and  a  friendship  devel- 
Oiped  between  us  which  lasted  through 
his  career  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  intt>  his  retirement.  I  shall 
always  rememoer  him  as  a  man  with  a 
great  sense  of  humor  and  very  quick 
repartee.  I  always  felt  that  when  I  cast 
a  remark  at  Theodore  Green,  I  would  get 
back  a  better  reply,  and  I  was  ready  for 
it.  But  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
quick  and  facetious,  he  was  hard  working 
and  conscientious  an(i  recognized  his  ob- 
ligations as  a  Senator  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  C(»nmittee.  I 
believe  he  knew  more  ambassadors  and 
visited  more  countries,  than  any  other 
Senator  of  his  time. 

We  shall  all  miss  him  and  remember 
him  as  a  distinguished  pubUc"  servant. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I, yield  to  the  Senator  fr(xn  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
deep  regret  that  I  heard  the  announce- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PASTOts]  of  the  death 
of  our  former  colleague,  S^iator  Theo- 
dore Francis  Oreen.  Senator  Green  was 
a  dear  friend.  He  was  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic servMit.    He  was  a  woa^lerful  niaa, 
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Bb  wat  tk  gimt  AmerioMi.    Ss  llf*  wm 
.  «Ter  be  mi  In^lratlon  and  a  ebidknt* 
to  thOM  of  us  who  wore  jfrMLBgoA  to 
aerrewlth  him  and  to  know  him.    He 
will  Uve  on  In  the  history  of  oar  oountrjr- 
I  wish  to  »BBodate  myself  with  the 
N^  dlstlnculshed  Soiators  from  Rhode  Is- 
laod  and  the  Senator  from  Uassachu- 
sstts  n^.  auTomrrAix]  In  the  beautiful 
and  rkiily  deserved  trtbutes  which  they 
h«Te  psM  to  Senator  Oreen. 
,  Mr.  PAStORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
^'Hr.  LOMO  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PA8TORE.    I  yield  to  the  acting 
majority  leader. 

M^.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Pred- 
dent.  I,  too.  was  saddmed  to  leam  ot  the 
^      passing  <^  Tlieodore  Prands  Oreen. 

^''  It  was  my  prtrllege  to  serve  with  him 

*   and  under  his  leadership  on  the  Com- 

.  mlttee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlstratton  and 

subsequently  on  the  Committee  <»  Itor- 

elgp  Relations. 

Senator  Oreen  was  always  most  cour- 
teous, epnslderate.  and  pc^te  to  all  of  ui 
in  helping  us  discharge  our  responsi- 
bility. He  was  an  architect  of  this' 
Nation's  foreign  poUoy.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  advanced  years,  there  was  no  task 
too  tfbrdensome  for  Senator  Oreen  to 
carry  out  in  his  Nation's  interest. 

It  was  an  Inspiration  for  younger  Sen- 
ators to  eerre  under  his  leadership. 

I  deei^  grieve  to  learn  that  he  has 

been  lost  from  the  some  of  American  Ufie 

.  today. 

« '      I  Join  the  Senators  from  Rhode  Island 

In  their  den>  feeling  of  sadness  at  his 

passing.-'  ,  -  » 

Mr.  PAflrroitE.  I  thank  the  Senator! 
I  yMd  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
Ur.  KDCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  lato 
.  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
Theodore  Prands  Oreen.  was  9,  kindly, 
humble  person,  exuding  culture  and 
gneat  wisdom.  His  was  a  lifetime  of 
dedication  and  service  to  the  people  of 
his  State  and  his  Nation. 

On  two  occasions  I  accompanied  the ' 
late   Theodore   Prancis   Oreen   to   the 
North    Atlantic    Treaty    Organization 
Partlamentary  Conference.    I  learned  to 
respect  him,  as  did  all  of  1^  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  who  sat  with  him  on  com- 
mittees or  who  traveled  with  him  over- 
'   eeas. ,  'He  was  indeed  a  remarkable  man. 
■        I  share  the  sentiments  which  my  very 
dear  friend,  the  incumbent  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PAsron], 
and  his  Mdleague  and  others  have  ez- 
~    pressed  here  today. 

Mr.  PABTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Ur.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
assDcUte  myself  with  the  remarks  n^ 
this  morning  regardlhg  former  Senator 
Qreea  of  Rhode  Island. 

It  was  ray  privilege  to  have  served  on 
•the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rdattons 
during  some  of  the  time  that  he  was 
chairman.  He  was  always  °a  perfect 
gentleman  and  an  outstanding  chair- 
man, Interested  hi  the  wdf  are  of  those 
moeb  younger  and  iwwer  <m  the  com- 
mittee than  he  was  in  years  of  servtoe. 
I  wish  to  mention  one  matter  with 
nepect'to  Simator  Orete.  He  was  a 
dequly  rdlglous  man.    Be  had  «  strong 


rrilltfous  faith  and  great  reUgtous  con- 
viction. He  was  a  v«iv  active  Baptist 
layman.  It  was  my  privil^te  to  attend 
the  same  church,  the  First  B^Tttst 
Church  of  Washington,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  attended.  It  was  always  an  in- 
spiration to  me  to  see  him  come  down 
the  aisle  and  occupy  his  pew  In  this 
church  on  a  Sunday  morning. 

He  was  truly  a  grcCt  citizen  who 
rendered  great  and  outstanding  servloe 
to  his  State  and  to  the  Nation. 

I  wish  to  extend  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  MONRONET.  Mr.  PresldffiDt,  I 
Join  in  the  expression  of  the  feeling  of 
personal  loss  in  the  death  of  a  former 
patriarch  of  the  Senate,  Hon.  Francis 
Green. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and 
ability.  He  had  a  sense  of  humor  that 
surpassed  that  of  almost  anyone  I  have 
ever  known. 

If  he  had  had  thne  to  write  his 
memoirs  of  the  tpaxx  of  history  in  which 
he  participated  and  helped  to  make.  It 
would  have  added  great  new  Ught  on  the 
history  (rf  the  United  Stales. 

I  can  well  remember  his  describing  his 
experiences  at  the  convention  *ln  Balti- 
more at  the  Ume  of  the  iwmlnation  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  He  was  the  "kid" 
member,  he  said,  of  the  Rhode  Island 
delegaticm. 

Throughout  his  service  here  he  had  a 
fresh  viewpoint  that  added  much  to  our 
deliberations  and  to  the  Senate  as  a 
body. 

We  shall  miss  him,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  for  hav- 
ing given  us  pia  presence  for  so  many 
years. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  per- 
sonally grieved  at  the  passing  of  Theo- 
dore n^ncis  Oreen.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  serve  with  him  in  the  VS.  Senate  for 
several  years.  He  was  literally  not  only 
a  foremost  tradition  of  the  beloved 
Rhode  Island  that  he  represented  but,  as 
well,  one  of  the  fine  ^adltlons  <tf  our' 
Natlcm.    He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Theodore  Francis  Oreen  was  a  stetes- 
man  and  a  gentleman.  He  was  a  superb 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  He  had  a  very  keen  mind  and 
a  very  delightful  sense  of  humor.  Surely 
among  the  most  delightful  stories  of 
Washington  are  those  with  respect  to  the 
late  Senator  Oreen. 

He.  and  I  were  of  opposing  political 
parties.  But  we  were  good  friends  of 
many  years — starting  bade  in  the  days 
when  the  late  Louis'  J.  Brann,  a  promi- 
nent Democrat,  was  Oovemor  of  Maine 
and  ^  very  good  friend  of  my  husband 
and  myself. 

Although  Theodore  Francis  Oreen  was 
the^dee  chairman  of  the  Demboratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  he  refiised  to  go  into 
Maine  to  campaign  against  me.  I  shidl 
newr  forget  his  friendship  for  me  that 
transoeixled  political  party  lines.  I  shall 
ml^hlm. 

The  ACTINO  PRBSIDSNT  i»o  tem-\ 
pore.   The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution.  , 

The  reatdutloh  (8.  Res.'  297)  '  waa 
agreed  to. 
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VIBITTO  THB  BtSATtt  BY  MEMBBR8 
OP  THE  CANADIAN  PARjLIAMENT 
Mr.  LONO  of  Loulslima.  Mr.  Ptesl.- 
doit.  we  are  most  fortunate  to  have  with 
us  today  tome  of  the  oi^tstandlng  Mem- 
bers of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  our 
good  neighbor  to  the  north. 

While  I  ,have  never  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  ti»  guest  of  those  who  are 
visiting  the  UJB.  Senate.  I  have  long 
recognized  that  Canada  is  one  of  our 
best  friends,  and  I  so  regard  that  great 
nation  and  great  and  wonderful  neigh- 
bor with  whom  we  share  a  .common 
border. 

I  now  ask  the  Chair  to  call  upcm  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  to  present  the 
Canadian,  delegatlMi. 

"Rie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ppre.  ThW  Clialr  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  VnmoQt  [Mr.  AnaNl. 

MrrAlKEN.  Mr.  President,  lest  Ujere 
be  Undue  alarm  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  I  may  say  that  the  appearance  in 
the  Chamber  this  morning  is  not  in- 
tended as  a  preview  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress— although,  one  can  never  tell!  But 
we  are  glad  to  have  our  Canadian  friends 
sitting  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  President,  thi  Senate  is  h(8iored 
to  have  in  the  Chamber  a  distinguished 
delegation  of  Members  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  who  are  attendhig  the  Ninth 
Canada-United  Stetes  Interparllamen*- 
tary  Conference.  We  are  also  pleased  to 
have  as  gueste  the  lovely  wives  of  many 
members  of  the  delegation.- 

This  morning  the  two  delegations  par- 
tldpated  in  an  exchange  of  views  on 
matters  of  common  interest  to  our  coun- 
tries. We  will  hold  additional  meetings 
this  afternoon  and  tomorrow. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  tills  ninth  regu- 
lar meeting  of  Members  from  our  respec- 
tive legislative  bodies  will  bind  even  closer 
the  strong  ties  between  the  United  States 
and  our  good  friend,  ally,  and  ndghbor 
to  the  north. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  present  to  the 
Senate  the  Members  of  Parliament  from 
Canada: 

From  the  Senate:  The  HonoraUe 
Sydney  J.  Smith,  Speaker  of  the  S«iate 
and  Cochalrman  of  the  delegation.  He  • 
has  attended  every  parliamentary  ses- 
sion between  Canada  and  the  Uhlted 
Stetes. 

The  Honorable  Sarto  Foumler. 

The  Honorable  M.  Oratten  OXeary. 

The  Honorable  Nelson  Rattenbury. 

The  Honorable  Dr.  Orville  Howard 
Phillips. 

The  Honorable  John  B.  Alrd. 

Now  we  come  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  in  Canada,  unlike  as  in  the 
United  Stetes,  is  not  referred  to  as  the 
lower  House.  It  is  a  very  Important 
House  up  there.  It  has  perhaps  more 
power  than  our  House  of  Representatives. 

First,  Mr.  Herman  M.  Batten.  Deputy 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  cochalrman 
of  the  delegation. 

The  Honorable  Francis  Alvln  Oeorge 
Hamilton. 

The  Honorable  J.  H.  Theogene  Rleard. 

Mr.  Donald  S.  Maedonald. 

Mr.  Wallace  B.  Neabitt. 
'  -  Mr.  Robert  C.  Coates. 
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Mr.  Robert  Slrapaon. 

Mf.  Atacander  BeU 

Mr.  F.  Andrew  Brewia 

Mr.  VUteur  Ethler. 

Mr.  Allan  M.  A.  McLe^A. 

Mr.  Reld  Scott. 

Mr.  David  Walter  Oro^ 
*^Mr.  Paul  Langlols 

Rev.  David  &  H  MadDd^ald. 

Mr.  Robert  John  Orao  ^ 

Mr.  Oerard  PeDetier. 

Mr.  Aldde  Slmard. 
[AK>lause,  Senators 

Mr.  LONO  of  L01 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous 
Senate  stand  in  recess 
that  Senators  may  gree^ 
paxUamentarians. 


rising.] 


Mr.  Presl- 

o|«iaent  that  tha 

5  minutes  ao 

the  Canadian 


i* 


"/ 


— Ji 

13:23  (i'bl< 
;es8  unWr 


\-i 


Tliereupon,  at  13:23 
Senate  Uxk  a  recess 
pjn. 

During  the  recess, 
Canadian  Parliament 
Members  of  the  Senate 

On  expiration  of  the 
ate  reassembled  and  wa^ 
by  the  Acting  Preslden. 
(Mr.  Brio  of  Virginia) . 


APPOINTMENT     BY 
PRESIDENT  PRO 

The  ACTINO 
pore.    If  the  Senate  wl 
Chair  will  make  an 
The  legislative  clerk 
On  bebalf  of  the  Vice 
umcruncM  the  appointment 
RB  F.  MoNDALS  to  attend 
Committee  on  Peaceful  T 
In  place  of  Senator  Joskp^ 
signed. 


pro  tem- 

'  the  following 

which  were 


EXECUTIVE  COMMI^^CATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTINO 
pore  laid  before  the  ; 
communications  and  leti 
referred  as  Indicated: 
Rdoct  ok  National  OccAN^>lnuPBio  PaooBAM 
.  A  eommtinlcatlon  from  vie  Prealdent  at 
the  United  States,  tranaml^lng,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  4h^ 'National  Ocean- 
ographlc  Program  for  fiscal  year  1907  (with 
an  aocomtoanyfng  report) ;  to  the  Onqmlttee 
on  Commerce.  |  4 

SstaIbijbhmxmt  or  Jobkth  H.  SuaKoair 
ICusKUM  Ain>  ScmoPTtttc  OAsanr  , 
A  o(«nmunlcatlon  from  [the  Prealdent  of 
the  United  Statea.  tranaml^ing  a  draft  of 
proposed  leglalatton  to  proitttla  for  the  eetab- 
lUhment  of  the  Joseph  BL  Hirahbom  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture  Oazd^,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  acoomp 
the  Committees  on  PubUcI 
and  Administration. 

l^AMwat  or  CnTAiN  AaaUam  ALLoncnrrs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricultura, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  pD^oeed  leglsUtloa 
to  provide  for  th^  <<zansfer  bf  acreage  allot- 
ments, baae  acreagea,  and  i^igar  prqpoftlwi- 


CX)N^tBSSIONAL 


^SENATE 


I098S 


ioek  pm.,  the 
12:28  o'clock 


[toxbers  of  the 
^  greeted  tacr 
I 

^cees,  the  Scn- 

jealled  to  order 

pro.  tempoire 


]HE     A 
TEMPO 

PRESHlkNT 
enate  wllf  sob 


ACTING 

RE 

pro  tem- 
suspend,  the 


announcement. 


re  Ida 

PtdMde: 

,tm  \-Jnt  * 


asfoUo^rsT 

nt,  ^e  Ohalr 
of  Senator  Wal- 
Unlted  Nations' 
of  Outer  Space, 
D.  Ttsinos,  re- 


kjring  paper) ;  to 
7ock«  and  Sulaa 


any  PMeral  etat- 
ameJid  the  4'ovlsiona  of  the 
14et   Of    IMS.   aa 


ate  shares  eatabhsted  undei 

ttte,  and  to 

Agricultural   Adjuirtment 

amended.  reUttng«o  the  selection  oi  rwiew 

oommttteea  (with  m  accoi  a|>anylng.  paper) ; 

to  the  Oommlttee  on  Agrljc)alture  snd  For- 


■u 


:l     AK- 


HwuaieiTT»«wn 
Toaai,  tmtmm 

■    Actor  IftM   ;^■,.■I     ■;     ■  .•,..:-  ■/) 

A  letter  fraa  the  AMiag  AdmtnMAtSoix 
FoNlga  Agrieattntal  at^Aot,  DaparOunt  of 
Agrtoultore,  traaamittlBg,  porsuaot  to  law, 
a  report  on  tttle  I  agresBaeBtatrndar  the  Ag» 
xlcultural  Trade  Devtfopment  and  Asslsianoe 
Act  at  19M,  tar  the  month  at  AptO.  ISee 
(with  en  aooompanylng  report);  to  tka Oom- 
mlttee on  Agriculture  and  PuiasUj. 

AuiumiaMT  or  CarrAnr 
TA«T  or  r 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Sseretaiy  at  X>e- 
f enae.  tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  propoaed  lag- 
lalatlaii  to  provida  authority  to  the  eaoTetaiy 
of  Dafanaa  to  acquire  propertiea  and  provida 
other  reliaf  tot  oertaln  homeownera  whoae 
propertiea  are  aituated  at  or  hsaf  mlUtarj 
inatallattons  which  have  been  ordered  to  be 
^oeed  (with  an  aooompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Serrlcea. 

APvaontATioNa  roa  Dspasticxiit  or 
CoutoMcm 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commeroa, 
traoamittlng  a  draft  <tf  propoaed  leglalation 
to  authorise  approprlatlona  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Oommeroe  to  be  available  untU  ex- 
pended or  for  periods  In  exceas  of  one  year 
(with  accompanying  papera);  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Oommeroe. 


USK    BT    POLICTHOLnBKS   OT    CABB    Bx 

Valttb  or  CEaTAiN  Urm  iMsmuKCB  Poucns 
A  letter  from  the  Admlnlstzutor  of  Vet- 
erans' Aifalra.  Veterans'  Admlnlstratton, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  tranaaltttng  a  draft  of 
propoaed  leglalation  to  auttaorlM  the  uae  by 
poUcyhoIders  of  the  caah  surrender  value  or 
the  proceeds  of  a  matured  endowment  policy 
at  VS.  Government  «:  national  service  life 
Insurance  to  purchase  annultlea  (with  ah 
accompanying  pi^Mr) ;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Finanoe. 

STATnczNT  or  FncAiTCiAj.  Oomunoir  or  tax 
AKXaWAM  Lboion 
A  letter  from  the  director,  the  American 
Legion,  Washington,  O.O..  tranamlttlng.  piu-- 
auant  to  law,  a  statement  of  the  financial 
condition  of  that  organiBKtton,  aa  of  Decem- 
ber 31, 1885  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 

Actions  Taxxw  bt  tbb  U.S.  OovBaifiCBSrr  m 

TKB    RROOBSIAI*    SlTUATIOir  J 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  la- 
forming  the  Senate  of  Certain  actions  taken 
by  the  U.8.  Oovemment  In  the  Rhodealan 
aituatlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relatioas. 

RXPOBT     ON     U.8.     PABTICirATIOIf     Df     iMnB- 
AKXBICAir    CULTOBAL    AlfO   TBADX   CXMrBS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Oommerce,. 
tranamlttlng,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
UJS.  partidpatton  in  the  Inter-American  Cul- 
tural and  Trade  Center  (^th  an  aooom- 
I>anying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Belationa. 

Rbpobt  on  Mountain  Pabk  Pbojbct. 
—  OX1.AHOMA 
A  letter  fMm  the  Secretary  of  the  mtarior. 
transmitting,  pureoant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Mountam  Park  project,  Oklahoma  (wl«h 
aa  aoecmpanying  report) ;  to  the  Oommlttee 
oo  Interior  and  hasalar  AflaizB. 


or  OovaNOB  or  no  Vnum  tauanA 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary. o( 
the  Inteflor,  transmitting,  puxauaat  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  Oovemor  of  the  Virgin  ^t'""*t. 
for  the  flaoal  ya^  aodsd  Jtme  80,  lOtS  (wtUt 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Comnucia  BOB  I 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inteila^, 


authorlBB  thafleoietary  etr  tlae  SaJprlar  to  en- 
ter lato  oontraota  for  Bolentilte  s^a  tsehno* 
logio^  reeeareh.  and  tar  otSbar  porpbeet  (with 
an  aeecmpanylM  paper)  ■  to  toe  oontamee 
on  mtertor  and  msoisir  ASsUb. 


OtMHUiuimqaorOrniiOowain— TBoa' 
TtauoroBT  or  TWB  Paodv  ttLAms 

A  lettsr  XroBi  the  Seeratasy  o(  the  ZnterleTk 
transmlttteg  a  draft  at  pi'opoasd  leglalation 
to  amend  tha  aat  o(  Jum  80.  l»5i.  as- 
amended.  providing  tor  the  eonttntuMwe  of 
otvtt  apveromaat  iar  tbm  Trust  Tsnltasy  at 
ths  Paolfle  Manda  (with  aooompanying  par 
petB)  :-to  the  Oenmittee  on  latsrlcf  and  nte 
suUr  ASalra.  .  I  ,^ 


OoNvaaOr  nr  OuMna'^ 
IdSS  Nasmwai,  Mflc 

A  letter  ftom  the  Deputy  Asristaat  Soore- 
tary  of  the'lnterlor,  tranamltttog,  poiBuintto 
law,  a  propoeed  fVwireaBloTi.  ountraot  In  Ota- 
ter  Lake  Mattonal  Patk  ( wttti  aooaapanylng 
papera);  to  the  Oommiuee  <m  Interior  and 
iBLBUlar  Affairs. 

BcfOBTB  BaiiATTKo  TO  PxTTnoini  roa  TtaSD 

PBIWXBXNCB     AMD     SIXTH 

OibtaikAuxns 


.  A  letter  from  the  QoaanlaatoBar,  Bnamtgra* 
tton  and  Naturallaatten  Senrloa.  Dspertmant 
of  Justioe.  transmltMng.  pursqaat  to  law,  re* 
porta  relatlag  to  petltiona  for  third  peaCsr* 
ence  and  sixth  preference  for  certain  aliens 
(with  acoompaaying  papan) ;  to  the  Ooounlt- 
tee  oti  the  Jodlelary. 


Foundation 

Abetter  from  the  chairman,  Kleanor  nooae 
Ttflt  Meihonal  Fcmndatlon.  New  York,  N.T., 
bnmBmltttng.  punuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Fon&datlo&.  for  the  year  IMS  (with  aa 
aooompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

AiczmaaNT  or   Bbction   1810  oe  8effu> 
MSNTAL     ArraarauTioN     Aor,     IMO^     AS 

AlCKNDBD 

A  letter  frpm-the  Chairman,  United  Statea 
ClvU  Servloe  Cotnmlaaioo.  Waahington.  D.0* 
tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  leglaltloa  to 
amend  aeetlon  18^0  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1068.  as  amended  (with  ao- 
oompanying pi^Mrs):  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

Dnrosmosr  or  Kzaconv*  Pat^hi 
'>A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  TTnlted 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  dOeomenta  on  the  files  of  eev- 
eral  deparimenta  and  agendee  at  the  Oov- 
emment which  are  not  needed  In  th»  ooa* 
duct  of  buslnees  and  have  no  permaiaent 
value  or  histofleal  interest,  and  re«u«rtlng 
actioa  looking  to, their  dlspoaltlon  (with  ac- 
companyixtg  papers);  tea  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee .on  the  Dlspoaltlon  at  Pi^Mrs  In  the 
Kxecative  Departments. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem* 
pore  appointed  Mr.  MoantoMxr  and  Mir. 
CAai.8oN  members  of  the  ootnmittee  00 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

^  Petitlon8.  eto..  ware  laid  beforn  ^ 
Sensite,  or  preaented,  and  xefenadas 
Indioated: 

By   the   Acxnro   PBrnUBNT   pto 

tempeee: 

A'WBOiUitton  at  the  Senate  at  tha  State 

of  Aiteooa;  to  the  Oonmlttp  en  ^atirtqf 

and  Insular  Affairs:  ,h    ^V        '-; 

'^aiaiteflCi 


'Tweni^-aeventh  LeglalatiUi^ 


1jU.'-..j1  .i 


"it  tOK 


td  dtfMt  MXIt  MO 
Stetw  vhloh  pcovld*  f or  tK« 

of  -ta*  wmnamtm  «r  th« 


m^f&^AT  tEXxm&^m^Arg 


May  T9,  19&6 


/ . 


i 


"Tniii  wimTlii  I, 
""WtaMrwa,  tlM«  bfltv*  Min  teuod— g  ia 
Om  Soum  of  ■■pftawKiWTM  or  tb«Ll7atu« 
SUUt  KS,  I41«  bT  lir.  Jovr  •avmii^  H Jk 
14ITr  bf  MCDoKbll.  uid  KJk  toil  «r'vr. 

BKii.  an  tnliif  Mmttert.  BOto  t»  tntergWb^ 
boundailM  a(  th«  Omul  CNuiy«n  n»tton>l 

"WlMCMw.  HMM^Bttto'sN  ««atsn«l  to  fo^^ 
•taH  vxf  tveotmt  OmmajfrnUit  at  tha  wUmt 
Tmanxem^fii  AtlaoM  a&d  th«  Paoifle  BoaOx, 
TM^  bj  pioJUbtUnc  oooabuotloa  of  tba 
^'MmU*  ud  ftrtdao  Obnyon  Ouis  wtlch  an 
'  iMMtad  to  K<"[^  powtr  to,  pump  wmtaf  and 
i«v«nu«  te  flnanoa  wat*  Importatioa  snj- 
•ota:  and 

'  "Wbaraaa.  th«M  BQU  alao  iKnild  tak«  oat 
or  producttva  uM  vahMbla  ttixUMr  rmooroca, 
Craaliig  l^nda,  and.  probaMy  emm*  dlMutroua 
of  aa,  pteea  tli»  fanad  Nortb  Kalbab  WQd- 
ma  tIKuf*  with  tta  gNat  dear  hard  undar 
th«  MatloiuU  Park  Sanioa,  wtaleh  prohlMta 
owppifiC  wUdllfa  aurpluaaea  oa  a  yaw-to- 
raar  baala;  and 

"WhwaAa.  tlUa  daar  hard  \m  an  outatand- 
Inc  racfe«atlon  raaourc*  for  thouaaoda  at 
;hvuMam.  aamaia  t»aa.  and  i«t^taawi  «nh 
yaw:  and 
."Wharaaa,.  paat  azperlenca  baa  dcmon- 
•tratad  thai  unleaa  It  la  carnally  F^'-girl 
thia  iMrd  will  multiply  ao  rapidly  during 
fkTorabla  eUniiatlc  partoda  thiU  It  wlU  daattoy 

-  th«  toraga  plaata  cm  which  it  U  dapendant 

-  durlnff'dry  parkxto.  and  tbaraby  daatroy  It- 
aaUr  Md 

"Wbanam.  tbeaa  bUU  ara  not  In  the  baat 

-  lUtaraata  of  the  State  at  Azlaona,  the  Weat 
and  tha  Nation. 

"Wharefcra  your  memorlallat,  the  Senate  of 
the  btato  of  Ailaooa  praya : 

"1.  niat  the  Oongraaa  at  the  United  Statea 
defeat  the  pn^xiaed  enactmeML^  HJl.  14178, 
H.R.  14177  and  HJl.  14M1.  ^^ 

•t.  That  the  Secretary  ««  State  of  Aflaona 
■  tranamlt  a  copy  at  thla  IfemorUl  to  the 
Prealdnt  at  the  aanatla  of  the  United  St&tee, 
the  apeaJNf  of  the  Houaa  of  BepreeentatlTM 
ol  the  United  Statea  and  to  each  »»v»»»*Mfr 
of  tha  Ail«oaa  OongraaaloBal  delecatloo." 
.  Tkra«  Jqtat  reaolutlona  of  the  Uglalatura 
a(  the  ataia  of  Calif  onUa;  to  the  Comnlttea 
oo  PttbUo  Worka: 

\  "Yaw***  JoxMT  RMoLunoir  No.  17 
"Jtoint  Maolutton  raUtlTe  to  th«  fudMal 
; ;  nratar  Supply  Act  of  l»6r 
'  "WhafteM.  ma  federal  'Water  Supply  \Aat 
of  1958*  (PX.  SS^SOO.  ntto  m.  section  SOI) 
SPOfldaa.  foflttant  to  tho  eofntooctlon  of  f ed- 
«al  rawnictiv  pnittU.  tor  the  ^fhirton  of 
•tatffa  of  lr*tar  tor  present  or  anticipated 
"""^  tn  mnnlcip«l  or  induatrtal  purpoaaa; 


"Wharaaa.  It  la  hichlj  dealrabia  that  aueh 
■et  be  amended  to  alao  authortae  the  Indu- 
■ton^9f  aoeh  ataragi^c^  wa«ar  la  fadval  re- 
MTVolrproJaeta  tpg  agricultural  purpoaea.  In 
itdar  «a«  fUB  HtUlSttoa  maybe  mad*  of 
taMttttttpwpoee  nMreoir  pnifaeMt  aa*> 
tharafofa^  ba  It 

"ItMOiwd  Iqr  tlle.J«iMtf«  an^  jUtimbif  of 
'>th0  Stmtt  Of  C«H/onlta.  fMKtly.  That  the  Ug- 
Wature  9C  the  State  of  Caltfomla  leqMOt- 
tnuy  memortaBMB  the  Oongraaa  of  ttie  UUt- 
M  Btataa;40  iOMBd  the  'Wataf  Supply  Aet  ot 
IMS*  (Pi.  86-600,  Title  n^  MetlSiim}  «• 
MitberlM  the  tncluHon  of  Maaa^  ^  w^ar 
In  fadanl  raaar?eli  ptojeeta  for 

-MtMpatad  umOmtog  agdoultural  ^_, , 

M  vail  aa  munlolpal.  ^  latfuatrlal  runjfwttl 
aad  ba  It  further 


llewlMNl.  Ttiat  the  Secntary  of  the  B«B- 
•U  b4  hereby  dkeetad  to  tranamlt  ooplaa  at 
thla  raaolutloa  to  the  PreaiflaBt  and  Vloa 

of  .tha.BBiiaa  of  Jfeapreaantattraa.  and  to  aaob 
»«P«toi  and  fiapraaeatatlTe  from  OaUf orala 
is  the  Oongraaa  «<  ttta  United  Stotea.*' 


Jontr  HaaoLTmoK  No.  10 
"Joint  reeduttOD  reUttee'to  the  Interatate 
Bghway  Syatenj  In  OaUfomla 
*'Wberaaa,  The  federal  govanament  haa 
deleted  certain  mllaage  ftvat  the  IntersUte 
Highway  Syatem  In  tha  Olty  and  County  of 
San  RraneUoo  beoauae  of  the  f aUure  of  that 
elty  to  agree  upon  the  location  of  routea; 


"Whereaa,  Thla  action  In  cutting  back  the 
Iiit«c*t6te  Highway  Sygem  In  California, 
rather  than  reviamg  ItJW  hare  a  Tery  eeri^ 
ooa  ag4ot  on  th^^hlghiRLy  program  In  thla 
■tate:  and 

"Whereaa,  Tbl*  subetantUl  reduction  of 
fedorai  highway  aid  to  Callfomls  wlU  mean 
that  highway  projects  In  every  area  of  the 
state  win  be  delayed;  and 

"Whereas.  CallfornU  already  contrlbutea 
Bubatantlally  more  toward  the  construction 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  than  It 
recelTea;  and 

"Whereaa,  The  Centiiry  Preeway  (State 
Highway  Route  43)  would  make  an  excellent 
aegment  of  the  IntersUte  Highway  System 
and  would  dlmtntoh  the  serious  impact  of 
thla  loas  tor  California;  and 

"Whereaa,  On  AprU  4,  1986.  the  San  Pran- 
dsco  Board  of  Supervisors  strongly  luged 
that  the  Interstate  Highway  funds  hereto- 
fore earmarked  for  expenditure  In  San  Pran- 
clsco  be  expended  on  the  Century  Preeway 
In  the  Los  Angeles  area:  now.  therefore,  be" It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roada  to 
place  the  Century  Preeway  (State  Hli^way 
Route  43)  in  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
at  the  earlleat  poaatble  time  and  be  It  ftirther 

"Jtesoloed,  lliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate la  hsreby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  raaclutlon  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  Stotea.  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  of  California  In 
the  Congreas  of  the  tfnitad  Statee." 

*VaiMT*  Joorr  Bciocimoir  No.  14 

"Joint  readutlon  relative  to  the   national 

foreata 

"Whereas,  'nteJState  of  California,  In  re- 
cent years  suffered  Irreparable  damage  from 
fores*  flrea  to  the  natural  reaourcee  upon 
which  Its  future  depends;  and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  Poreat  Service 
haa  plana  for  improvements  In  fire  preven- 
tion and  fire  pieparedneas  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  Increasing  use  of  our  national  for- 


"Whereaa,  ITie  need  for  Inereaaed  nre  pte- 
TCBtloa  and  fVre  preparedo^,  Improved  ac- 
(Maa,  and  facUlttaa  for  meeting  the  reorea- 
tiopal  aaadi  of  an  eipanding  population  la 
reeognlaad  la  the  Prognm  for  the  NaUoiuU 
Ponata  which  warprasaoted  to  the  8«th  Con- 

Saa  of  the  United  Statea,  and  la  cxirreotly 
ng  considered  by  the  preeent  Congreas: 
and  V 

"Wbewia,  It  la  tfcariy  In  the  Intereat  ot 
ta  the  people  of  the  United  statea  and  of 
tte  Stale  of  CaUfomla  tlait  foreet  lire  loaaea 
and  llrefli^tlag  ooate  be  reduoed  through  Im- 
proved management,  prevention,  and  pre- 
^■mdnaaa  progaaaia;  aow,  tbatafora,  be  bk 

"Xesoleed  by  th*  Mommtt  mnd  Aaaembly  of 
^.JftBU  Of  OoUfomlm.  fottUtv.  1%at  the 
XMNatora  of  the  State  of  CaUfocnU  raqMct- 
fuUy  memorlantea  the  Prsildant  and  the 


Congreaa  of  the  Ubttad  SUtea  to  ftiUy  and 
prompuy  rradeam  tba  reaponalbUlty  of  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  and  man- 
agemmt  of  the  "■*<'Mifl  foreata  In  Cali- 
fornia aa  provided  for  In  the  Program  for  the 
National  Poreata  whloh  la  now  before  the 
Oongraaa  of  the  United  Statea;  aad  «•  It 
further 

"Resolved.  Tliat  the  Seeretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  hereby  dUactad  to  tranamlt  ooplea  of 
thla  reeolutlon  to  the  Prealdent  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  Statea,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea.  to  each 
Senator  and  Repraeentatlve  from  California 
In  th^  Congreaa  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Olialnnan  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Poreata, 
■ouae  Committee  on  Agriculture,  for  Intro- 
duction Into  the  record  of  Its  bearing  on 
4pill  16.  1966,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Sea- 
ate  Committee  on  Interior  and  insvUar  Af- 
fairs, to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  for  introduction  Into  the 
reoord  of  Ite  hearings  on  April  19, 30, 31. 1986, 
on  Porect  Development  Roods  In  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  bill,  and  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  United  Statee 
Senate,  for  introduction  Into  Ita  hearing  on 
the  POreet  Development  Plan." 

A  Joint  reeolutlon  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"AaancBLT    Jomr    ttxBOLvnon    No.    16 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  Impact  upon 
local   public   achool    operations   resulting 
from  the  curtailment  of  the  employment 
of  foreign  nationals  In  agriculture 
"Whweaa,    The   Oongrese   of   the   United 
States  haa  determined  that  the  admission  of 
Ifexican  nationals  for  perfonnance  of  agrlcta- 
tural  work  In  the  United  States  under  Public 
Law  78  of  the  82nd  Congress,  as  amended, 
shall  be  discontinued;  and 

"Whereas,  The  admission  of-  foreign  na- 
tlonala  for  the  performance  of  agdcultural 
work  In  the  United  Statee  imder  the  general 
inuxflgratlon  lawa  has  thereby  been  curtailed; 

"Whereasj  The  ensuing  recruitment  and 
employment  of  domestic  workers  has  created 
many  problems  for  agricultural  communltlee 
In  OaUfomla  In  that  such  workers  are.  In 
the  majority  of  instances,  accompanied  by 
famlllea  for  whom  special  housing  and  a 
multitude  of  governmental  and  social  serv- 
ices must  be  provided;  and 

"Whereaa,  The  impact  of  this  influx  of 
famlUee  Into  California  communltlee  Is  es- 
pecially great  In  connection  with  the  maln- 
tenanne  of  the  already  overcrowded  puUlc 
achoola,  aad  entails  major  expendlturea  for 
capital  axpanalon  and  for  Instructional  and 
other  educational  services  without  correla- 
tive Inereasea  In  local  fiscal  reeourcee  for 
the  school  districts  and  other  agencies  main- 
taining the  public  schools;  and 

"Whereas,  Sln^e  these  burdens  placed  upon 
the  public  school  systems  In  nximerous  oom- 
mimltlea  In  California  Jiutlfy  the  Immediate 
devek^mient  of  a  federal  program  of  sub- 
ventions to  enable  atTected  school  districts 
and  other  local  Agencies  maintaining  public 
schools  to  aooommodate  the  great  Increases 
In  enrollnaents;  now.  therefore,  be  It. 

"Jte*olt>ed,  by  the  Assembly  and  the  SetfU 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  reepeet- 
fully  memorializes  the  Congress  of  ^e 
United  States  to  formulate  and  enact  i4>- 
propilate  legislation  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  federal  eubventlons  for  school  districts  and 
other  local  governmental  agencies  maintain- 
ing public  schools  which  are  affected  by  the 
impact  of  Increased  enrollments  and  related 
dUBoultlea  arising  from  the  curtailment  of 
programs  for  the  recruitment  and  employ- 
ment of  foreign  nationals  in  agriculture;  Khd 
be  It  fiffthar 

"Jteabloed,  That  tb»  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Aa- 
aembly  ia  hereby  directed  to  tranamlt  coplea 
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vtT  mall  rates  for 
^ple  ballota:  now. 

By  arid  the  Senate 

[jointly,  That  the 

Kllfomla  reepect- 

Bt  Office  Depart- 


Qf  this  reeolutlon  to  the  nreeldent  and 
Prealdent  of  the  United  Sti  iea,  to  the  i 
of  the  Houae  of  Repreeenl  eltlvee.  aad  to  each 
Senator  and  Repreeenta^  m  from  California 
la  the  Oongreea  of  the  Un  led  Statea." 

A  joint  reeolutlon  of  the  iLeglslatture  of  tlie 
State  of  California;  ^  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"AflsncBLT  Joint  Rcbi  >iTrnoN  No.  34 
"Joint  reaolutlon  relative  to  mailed  aample 
baUoU  i 

"Whereas,  The  Post  OIB  3^  Department  haa 
recently  ruled  that  malMd  sample  ballots 
that  are  prepared  with  t'bo  use  of  electronic 
(I3JC.)  equipment  muat  be  sent  aa. first 
daaa  mall;  and  1 1 

"Whereaa.  The  effect  of  |tnla  ruling  on  reg- 
istrars of  voters,  county  a^d  city  clerks,  and 
other  public  officers  who !  ire  authorised  by 
law  to  mall  sample  ballote  will  be  to  almoat 
double  mailing  costs  to  the  taxi>ayers,  alnee 
sample  bkllota  not  electronically  prepared 
may  be  aent  by  cheaper  thlfd  claaa  mall;  add 

"Whereaa,  Tbeae  IncreaaMl  election  coata  to 
the  pubU^  win  neceesltate  Additional  budget- 
ary augmentations  by  Ipbal  govemaii^tal 
bodlea,  alnce  their  budgeta  have  already  been 
adopted  on  the  basis  of  1^ 
electronically  prepared 
therefore,  be  It    • 

"Resolved  by  the  Aaaem\ 
of  the  State  of  Califomi 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  { 
fully  memorialises  the 
ment  to  change  Its  ruling  with  respect  to 
registrars  of  voters,  countv  and  dty  clerks, 
and  other  public  officers  who  are  authorised 
by  law  to  mall  sample  ballets,  so  that  the  rate 
for  electronically  prepared  cample  ballots  for 
Bueh  ofllclalB  will  be  no  dwre  than  that  for 
third  class  mall;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chktf  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly is  hereby  directed  m  transmit  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Repreeehtatlves,  to  each  Sen- 
altor  and  Representative  ^tom  California  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien.  Postlnaster  Oene|al.'W 

A  Joint  resolution  of  th4  Leglslatureof  the 
State  of  Caltfomla;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUa  Worka: 

"SxNATx  Jonrr  REsoi^moN  No.  15 

"Joint  resolution  relative!  rto  the  MaryAvllle 

Dam  and  Reserv^^  project 

"Whereas,  TTiere  Is  urgWt  need  for  flood 
control  on  the  Tuba  lUvter,  California;  as 
evidenced  by  piat  flood  oijnages  and  Corps 
of  Bnglneers  studies  of|  future  potential 
damage;  and 

"Whereaa,  No  flood  co:(Ltrol  storage  prea- 
ently  exists  on  Yuba  Rivet,  and  although  the 
Bullards  Bar  Project,  proposed  by  the  Tuba 
County  Water  Agency,  wlu  provide  sxtbatan- 
tlal  flood  control  beneflta.  It  will  only  par- 
tially control  the  stream;:  ^nd 

"Whereaa,  The  propoaad  Maryavllle  Dam 
and  Reaervolr  Project  In  cctQJunctltm  with  the 
Bullards  Bar  Project  wlU  provide  full  flood 
control  on  Tuba  River  aa'lrell  as  water  con- 
aervatlon,  power,  recreation,  and  fiah  and 
wildlife  enhancement;  ana 

"MThereaa.  A  report  of  tne  Corpa  of  Xngl- 
lieers  propoelng  construction  of  the  Marya- 
vllle Project  is  presently  it  Waabffigton  but 
has  not  yet  been  submit!^  to  the  Congreas 
of  the  United  States;   now,  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senati  and  thei  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Califomit^,  jointly.  That  the 
Prealdent  and  the  Congit^ss  of  the  United 
Statea  are  hereby  respec^mlly  requeated  to 
take  the  necessary  stepe  I  ^>  autborlM  con- 
struction and  operation  '  Of  the  Maryavllle 
Dam  and  Reeervolr  ProjMt  by  the  Unlt4d 
Statea  and  to  approprla'4  fund<  for  early 
completion  of  neceaaary 
studlea  to  be  conducted  e^itoeratlveiy  by  the 
United  Sutea  Tlah  and  ^ '  Idllf*  earrtoe  tad 


czn- 


-Part 


the  California  Department  of  Plah  a^d  Qame 
to  detennlne^rproivlate  meastnea  for  main- 
taining^ the  flsh  and  wlldUfs  reMooreea  af- 
fected by  the  propoeed  project,  and  subject 
to  favorable  flndlnga  of  this  study  to  there- 
after take  such  atepe  and  to  lend  such  sup- 
port as  may  be  i^tilred  to  accomplish  con- 
struction of  this  \>rgently  needed  projebt  at 
the  earlleet  practicable  date;  and  be  It 
further 

"Betolved,  TTuit  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  directed  to  tranamlt  a  copy  of  this  reao- 
lutlon to  the  Prealdent  and  Vice  Prealdent 
of  the  United  Statee.  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlves,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
reeentatlve  from  California  In  the  Congreaa 
of  the  United  States."  / 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"SUte  of  Arizona 
"Senate 

"Twenty-aeventh  Legislature 
"Second  Regular  Session 

"SntATS'MncoiiaL  No.  6 
"A  memorial  urging  the  United  Statea  to 

act  favorably  on  Senator  DnutaaK's  pro- 

poeal  to  amend  the  Constitution  torJOke 

purpoee  of  permitting  geography  and  ^po- 
'  lltlcal  snbdlvlalons  to  be  taken  into  ac- 

coimt  In  the  apportionment  of  one  ho\iae 

of  a  State  legislative  if  the  people  of  the 

State  approve  In  a  referendum 
"To  the  UniUd  States  Senate: 

"Tour  memorialist  respectfully  repreaenta: 

"Whereas,  reapportionment  of  State  Legis- 
latures based  on  the  United  States  Supreme  > 
Court  Decree  has  caused  chaoe  and  disrup- 
tion of  istate  0<ivernment  in  many  Statea;  . 
and 

"Whereaa,  Senator  Kvxkitt  M.  Dnzam  of 
nilnola,  with  the  support  of  Senator  Paul 
PamriK  of  Arizona,  has  pressed  for  the 
United  Statea  Senate  to  pass  a  Conatltu- 
tlonal  amendment  which  would  permit  geog- 
raphy and  political  subdlTlslons  to  be  takei^ 
into  account  la  the  apportionment  of  one 
House  of  a  State  Legislature  If  the  people 
of  a  State  approve  In  a  Referendiun;  and 

"Whereas,  an  agreement  has  been  reached 
to  vote  in  the  United  States  Senate  on 
DnuuKM's  Proposal  on  Wednesday,  April  30, 
1966. 

"Whereas  your  memorialist,  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  prays : 

"1.  That,  the  Senate  of  the  Stete  of  Ari- 
zona hereby  pledges  ita  full  support  and 
hopes  that  Senator  DntHsax's  Propoaal  pa  sues 
the  United  States  Senate  by  the  required 
two-thirds  majority  vote. 

"3.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Arizona 
tranamlt  a  cc^y  of  this  Memorial  to  Senator 
DnuuxK.  to  the  President  ^  of  the  United 
Statea  ^snate  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Arizona  Oon^eaalonal  delbgaltlon. 

"Unanimously  adopted  by  the  Senate — 
AprlPU,  1966. 

"PUed  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  of 
State— April  14, 1966." 

Resolutlona  adopted  at  the  Seventy-fifth 
Continental     Congress,     Ijlatlonal     Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcee: 
"RzsOLunoKS  ADorrxD  bt  thx  Sxvbntt -nrra 

CoNTnnDrTAi.  Congkxss,  National  Socn^,' 

DAUGBma  or  thz  AwriTnoTc  RcvoLTTzioir, 

Ann.  18-33, 1966 

V  "^aiiiiiifiaTKMr 

"  'Where  thf  tpirit  of  the  Lord  U-^here  U 
liberty.' 

'  "Whereaa  ^Aueatlonal  programa  of  the 
Daughters  oRhe  American  Revolution,  have 
recognized  aad  emphaaized  the  value  of  char- 
acter, building  and  the  development  of  i^- 
Itxial  fortitude;  and 

"Whetisaa  the  precepts  set  forth  In  the  Hqly 
Bible  have  laflueaoed  ladellbly  the  Uvea  aad 
thinking  ot  trae  ami  throughout  the  ifoa- 


i  . 


turlea  and  eepeclaUy 'gave  Inspiration  tp  the 
framers  of  the  Oonatttutlofl  of  tbit  Uatlad 
Statea  of  America; 

"Retoived.  That  the  National  Society. 
Daxightera  of  the  American  Revolution,  ex- 
tend alncere  congratulations  to  the  American  t 
Bible  Society  on  its  one  hunCbred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary,  with  appreclattoit  for  the  bn- 
measurable  values  ccmtilbuted .  to  the  spir- 
itual development  of  ih|tnktnd  by  iw«irt«g 
available,  through  dlstilMttldh  of  ttte  Holy 
BlbM,  knowledge  of  the  'spirit  of  the  Lord*; 

"Resolved,  That  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  AsMrlcan  Bevolutlaa,  em- 
phaalze  rededloatlon  to  the  development  of 
Individual  q>lrltual  fortitude  and  to  don- 
ttniilng  aervloy  to  Home  and  Country— a  Na- 
tion under  Ood  »lth  Uberty  aad  justloe  for 
aU. 

""laa  VLAO  or  tceb  vionD  btaivb  or 


,  "Whereas  the  Plag  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  Is  the  emblem  of  the  Nation  and  a 
symbol  of  liberty  wherever  diaplayed;  and 

"Whereaa  apathy,  indifference  and  lack  of 
respect  for  the  Plag  are  becoming  Increasing- 
ly evident  by  Incidents  of  desecration  4hd 
sometimes  violent  destruction;  and 

"Whereaa  PubUo  Law  838  (Plag  Code)  does 
not  provide  penalties  ^or  defecra^on  and  mla- 
use  of  the  Plag: 

"Resolved,  That ,-  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  sup- 
port legislation  which  would  make  deeecra- 
Uon  of  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica a  Federal  offense  with  penalties^  flnas 
and /or  Imprisonment. 

"surpoBT  or'UNrrBD  statss  or 


"Whereaa  testimony  iMfore  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and^nibUo  state- 
ments by  high  Government  officials  cause 
grave  concern  that  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  Statee  of  America  are  being  aaerlfloed 
In  wiirs- without  adequate  mlUtary  support 
and  equipment  or  declared  goals  of  oHlltary 
victory;  and 

"Whweas  American  mUltary  strength  has 
been  weakened  by  cnidal  shortages;  by  uni- 
lateral United  States  Dlaarmament  Agency 
cutbacks  of  major  new  weaponry,  aa  weU  aa 
by  setlouB  depletion  of  American  maritime 
and  air  strength;  by  elimination  of  key  for- 
eign bases;  reduced  nuclear .  research:  and 
by  lack  of  antl-mlaalle  defenses;  and 

"Whereas  our  armed  foroee  are  further  un- 
dermined by  alllea  plying  enemy  ports  with 
trade,  «nd  now  lacreaaed  Amwiran  trade 
and  aid  to  the  ooipmunlst  bloy  ara  advo- 
cated; and 

"Whereas  Important  sourcee  advocate  00- 
aUtion  goals  with  communist  r^yreeenta- 
tlvea.  when  coaUtlon  hlstonbally  achieves 
enemy  take-over,  dlshoaora  oar  pledges,  and 
make  aenseless  the  sacrtlloas  ot  American 
youth; 

"Resolved.  That  the  National  Society, 
Daxightaia ,  of  the  Amertoan  Revolution,  ez- 
press  Its  whola-bearted  ^p9l|;rt  and  gratl- 
tudf  to  the  BMB  sarvlag  la  our  armed  foros*; 
assert  there  should  be  ao  oontlaulag  com- 
mltmaats  of  our  tooops,  without  weU-da- 
flned  national  objectlvee;  urge  an  end  to 
disarmament  programa  aad  trade  with  the 
anamy;  aad  urge  that,  ao  Amsrtean  soldlar 
ba  asked  to  serve  without  fuU  wa^^^taffWr 
port  to  asBo^  ylotory.  ^  ;  >:  ^i  : 

"unEMSMMi  orocZAifoeaanne'WHtsaoB"' 

"Whereas  reasMeh  In  oceanography,  whl<^ 

■  leads  to  knowledge  of  the  geologleal,  ehem- 

toai  and  biological  reeourees  la  ooean  spaof. 

Is  vital  to  the  exlstenee  of  this  Nation;  and 

"Wttereaa  oceanography  Indttdss  the 
stui^y  of  the  motions  la  aad  Internal  streasos 
of  ^ceaa  ipaee — and  tlis  eqiloratlon  ot  ths 
ocean  floor.  Important  tn  ludsirwater  com- 
munications—particularly  la  the  area  of  aa- 
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■■  "WlMTMc  th«r«  «z«  bllla  iMfore  nrrngTi 
to  protlda  for  aM-frant  ooU«0W  to  tnln 
pmoBiMl  (or  tlM  nMdad  ■m«ni<on  oC  out 
■rtimtfllo  lottwrt  In  oc— nographlc  iwaweb; 
"JteaolMtf,  ThAt  tha  MftttowJ  aodaCy. 
OMifbtvi  oC  tlM  AmflmD  Bcvolutfan.  omb- 

joamiA  OonfrtH.  Industry  antf  Klfliitlflo  Instl- 
tutl^oa  Xor  tlM  (teMlopmant  in  t&te  fltfd  and 
•naoungft,  Mon  mora  cono«rt«d  sffort  to 
tnOn  th*  >«l»nttrtt  and  taohiHriaM  naow- 
Mry  for  \b»  wpanrton  of  an  odoeatlanal 
prognun  of  aoaanofraphy,  m^H^^  niainf, 

'ft^pa  enltora  and  ralatcd  flalda. 

itlM  Vnltad  8tatM  Sinata  has  tb» 
to  block  piopowd  n«fir  tr— Mw  rt- 
voklnff  AnMrtoa^  parpoCual  ttmtr  rltlt«i 
ovw  tha  Panama  Canal  by  aurrandar  «€ 
•Canal  Zona  aBwaratflnty  and  abarad  «<«'«i^«t-- 
trattva  twaponalblllty  to  tba  Panama  Bapub- 
Uc.  under  tanna  wbleb  oould  dany  to  tha 
TTaitad  8Ut«a  aooaaa  and  dafanaa  tlghta:  and 

"Wbaraaa  tba  Canal  SSona  U  a  tarrltorlal 
poaaaaaton  at  tba  Unitad  ttataa  of  Amarloa. 
oonatltuttonany  aoqulrad  by  traaity  wltb  Pan- 
ama and  purebaaad  from  Individual  property 
ownacB,  and  tba  Panama  Canal  was  built  at 
tha  aola  eoat  of  tba  United  Stataa  oT.  America 
and  bas  been  aOdently  maintained  and 
operated  to  tba  great  benefit  at  Panama  and 
the  world:  and 

"Wbaraas  loaa  at  tbls  Tltal  artery  for  peace- 
ful or  military  transport,  eaaantlal  to  na- 
tlooal  and  hamispberlc  economy  and  de- 
fanae,  would  gravely  weaken  Amarloa:  would 
give  away  bUllona  of  American  tax-paid 
Canal  Sone  InTastmaota;  would  oauae  a 
major  loaa  of  our  world  prsatlga  and  power; 
and  would  band. a  triumph  to  our  anamlea, 
who  are  now  antrenobed  in  the  Caribbean; 

"Acaolaad,  That  the  Nattonal  Society, 
Oaugbtara  at  tha  American  Bevolutl<a.  favor 
no  Onlted  Btataa  aurrandar  or  further  abro- 
gatlon  to  Panama  of  tha  United  Stataa  of 
Anurtea'a  abaeluta  treaty  rlgfata  over  thla 
atrateglc  Canal  Zone. 

•    "OOJIBULSa  OOMVBtVMW  (TIBATTI 

"Wberaaa  tha  XTnltad  Stotea  Senate  m- 
tamal  Seeurlty  Subcommittee  warns  that 
rattfloatlon  by  the  United  Stataa  Senate  of 
tba  propoaed  Consular  Cooventtan  (treaty) 
with  Soviet  Russia  would  sanotlcm  oantan  of 
aa|>lonag»  and  subversion  by  allowing  astob- 
llshment  of  Soviet  consulates  In  our  major 
dtlaa,  granting  unlimited  exemption  from 
olmlnal  Jurtadletlon  for  aH  Soviet  «w»«ht 
ettetala  and  ea^doyaaa;  and 

"Wbaraas  the  Diraetes  of  the  PMaral  Bu- 
reau of  Invaatlgatlon  polnta  out  that  the 
great  ma|drlty  of  tba  800  eommnnlst'bloc 
attetel  pacBMUMi,  already  statlooad  In  the 
trtdtad  SCatas.  protected  by  immwilty  frocn 
proeeentloa,  have  engaged  In  InteUlgenoe 
•sstgnmants:  *CMt 

"Whereaa  It  haa  been  charged  tha^ite 
sffteemeni  ooaAalna  unpreeedetftad  ebooaa- 
Hona  to  tba  ooamnBlstB.  wbfla,  wNb  tha  In- 
staaatngly  psaaartQas  pellttaal  sttuatldn  in 
lAtln  ^MTlea,  rattflaatlOB  wovdd.  by  a*am- 
JSa.  Mad  to  fwther  communist  dlpobnatle 
aatafcllshinanta  throughout  this  hauilspfcaie; 
ited 


I HH  mtai^ml^  of  the  Senate  For- 
am-OoBBmlltee  also  durged  that 

«til  raaoM  In  uidlinlted  tainni- 

ntty  Cor  the  eonsular  poraobnal  of  ST  ottur 
oaOfMas  wtlh  which  wa  have  ooMUlar  eon- 
^MottoM,  hMlwBag  OommanJat  %ib«h^  and 

n^t   tha   HUtanal 


endured  aa  a  txm  and  aovarplga  Ibttoo  for 
slmoat  900  yaan,  an  asampla  and  hope  Cor 
all  mankind:  and 

"Wharaas  powerful  poUttoal  fotoea  have 
laiinrtied  a  new  drive  foran  'Atl«ntle  Union.' 
which  la  thatr  own  worda  would  modify 
"our  ancient  idea  of  aovecalgnty."  would 
dsateoy  our  ladspendenoe  and  control  our 
economy:  and 

"Wbacaaa  the  Unitad  Stataa  would  have  to 
aurrandar  Ita  right  and  power  to  coin  money, 
to  levy  tazae  and  tarlXU,  to  raguUte  Immlgra- 
tloQ.  to  enact  dtlsenahtp  laws,  to  declare 
war  and  to  maintain  standing  armlea.  and 
would  be  subject  to  tha  Jurisdiction  of  world 
courts  In  wtxlch  Aman^.fm  eltlaens  oould  be 
tried  and  convicted;  and 

"Wbareaa  plana  for  Atlantic  Union  which 
are  Inttfided  to  lead  to  world  govemznent 
are  already  far  advanced,  as  enunciated  In 
the  Dedaratton  of  Paris,  and  theae  plana 
•nvlaage  a  Federal  Union  within  the  frame-  - 
work  of  the  United  Matlons  In  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  potential  majoriuee  and 
enormous  powers: 

"Aesotoetf.  That  tha  National  Society. 
Daugfatacs  of  tha  Amirioan  Savolutton.  alert 
Its  msmbers  to  these  attampta  to  daetroy  the 
natloaal  aovaratgnty  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Amarloa  tbsoogh  tha  participation  in  any 
A^lantlo  or  Federal  Unl«o. 

"PBOMonoM  or  umm  pbacticb 

"Whereas  the  National  Board  for  Promo- 
tion of  Rlfie  Practice,  organized  under  the 
Army  by  Act  of  Congraaa  1908.  le  ■U9ceesfully 
fuUllllng  lu  assigned  mission  of  training 
dvlUans  of  military  age  In  the  safe,  effldent 
and  re^Mnslble  use  of  military-type  rifles; 
and 

"Whereas  the  NaUonal  Rifle  AseodaUon  of 
America  U  working  In  cooperation  with  the 
National  Board  for  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prao- 
Uce  by  organizing  adult  and  Junior  clube. 
furnishing  trained  Instructors,  conducting 
marksmanship  tournaments  throui^ut  the 
Country;  and 

"Whereas  actual  experience  has  proven  that 
men  entering  mlUtary  service 'with  previous 
rifle  training  are  more  capable  In  combat, 
thus  Improving  their  chances  for  survival; 

"Be»olved,  That  the  Natkxial  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  com- 
mend the  National  Board  for  PromoUon  of 
Rifle  Practice  and  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
datlon  of  America  for  their  work  In  training 
dvlllans  of  military  age  and  the  youth  of 
Amwloa  aa  riflemen,  so  that  they  may  better 
earva  their  Country  in  time  of  need,  and 
encourage  the  continuance  and  expansion 
of  theee  training  programs. 

"mran  coMynacATioN  or  raanuL  Bnaxaxr  or 

lilfSailOATION  DIBCCTOS 

"Whereaa  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoow 
has  served  with  distinction  and  effecUveneas 
slnoe  IBM;  and 

"Whereas  It  becomes  urgent  upon  his  poa- 
itbla  retirement  that  a  competent  and  quali- 
fied man  be  appointed  to  sxioceed  him; 

"ilcsotoed.  That  the  NaUonal  Sodety. 
Daughters  of  tha  American  RevoluUon.  ap- 
prove tha  propoaal  that  this  appointment  be 
subject  to  tha  'advice  and  consent'  of  the 
Senate  as  stated  in  a  current  bill  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
the  said  bill  containing  the  following  re- 
(lulranents:  'Xaeh  Dtraetor  of  the  F3X 
shaU  be  appotntad  only  ftom  thoae  Individ- 
uals who  (1)  siawrvlag  aa  Aasodate  Direc- 
tor, Aaatataat  to  the  Director.  Aaalstant  Di- 
rectors, Inspectors  and  AgenU  of  the  F3J. 
at  tha  tlaa  of  suoh  appointment,  and  (2) 
ifha  haaa  ssrved  aa  a  fuU-tUne  oBSccr  or 


it>snghtsfa  of  tta  Amsstaa  Savotatlon.  op.' 

'53SifflffSr2S2L5^SSt^,'Si2!'  •»p»«»»^«<«»«'-Bx<«»p;5SiorSrtoi 

^SS^rSiSSSS^SS^^SSZ^  Jg^gatlng  not  laaa  thaa  aevan  yaai^ur- 

^SitSSS^ftl i?ff_*^^^^*"P^*^  ^  **»•  ♦^-y^'  P«*>d  tmmedUtaly  pra- 

*M.»WWaaI  SMUrtty.    ,^  ,,^  ^  ,g   ,  eadtof  tha  data  of  suoh  sppolntaant.^ 


iy>  stnlnail 
by  doUar^daftdt  ttfda  problams,  uncurbed 


domaatic  and  fbcalgn  t— '^tng.  and  a  rapltUy 
Inarsaatng  war  affort.  Is  sxdfartng  an  ««««**«5Tn 
whloh  ooritlnusa  to  rsdaioa  the  purchasing 
power  of  tha  dollar,  throatan  aU  Ufa  savings, 
lasuranoe.  Annmtlsa,  bonds  and  fizsd  In- 
oomas.  and  tatsa  ttvlag  coats  to  a  now  high; 
and 

"Wharaaa  the  United  Statea  Gongreea  re- 
oantty  authorized  the  parUdpaUon  of  the 
United  Stataa  In  a  new  muItl-blUlcm  dollar 
Asian  Devdopment  Bank  to  aid  all  Asian 
oountzles.  "regardless  of  Ideology,'  which  this 
Country,  principally,  wlU  be  expected  to 
fund:  and 

"Whereaa  an  tntaraaUonal  or  World  Ifone- 
tary  System,  now  prxqxMcd.  would  further 
encroach  on  our  national  aoverelgnty,  block 
national  dlsdpllnee  neoeesary  to  a  sound 
ouirency,  and  Increase  distrust  of  the  Amer- 
ican dollar; 

"Re»olved,  That  tha  National  Sodety, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  ad- 
vocate the  separation  of  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams from  international  credit  agendes,  the 
restraint  of  domeetlc  and  fordgn  spending, 
and  appose  partldpaUon  in  IntematKmal  our- 
reaicy  systems  as  a  threat  to  the  soverdgnty 
of  the  Nation. 

"COMlOtWIUTIOK  OF  LAW  XmOSCniZMT 


"Wbareas  lawlesanees  and  mass  disobedi- 
ence are  increasing  In  vol.ume  and  violence, 
leaving  cltUeos  in  fear  for  life  and  property; 
and 

"Whereas  recent  dedslcms  of  the  courts 
have  added  to  the  problems  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  tended  to  increase  crime;  and 

"Whereas  ths  poUce  are  not  only  under 
constant  harassment  which  Is  demoralizing, 
but  also  tbdr  morale  la  bdng  lowered  by  the 
Interference  at  Civilian  Review  Boards,  re- 
sulting In  Increased  poUce  resignation  and 
difficulty  In  recniltlng  men  of  the  right  cali- 
ber; 

"Jtesolped,  That  tha  National  Sodety. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  com- 
mend law  enforcement  oOcers  In  their  efTorts 
to  maintain  ths  baale  prlndples  of  Just  and 
dxumble  government; 

"Aesoloed.  That  the  National  Sodety. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  urge 
pcdtlve  programs  designed  to  teach  respect 
for  law  and  order. 

"iMTSaSTAR  COMPACT  OK  DOCATIOIT 

"Whereas  an  'International  Compact  on 
Xducatloa'  between  aU  states  and  territories, 
Initiated  In  190S  to  'promote  and  encourage 
local  and  state  InltUttve  In  the  develop- 
ment .  .  .  and  Improvement  of  educatlorft' 
propoaee  a  membership  of  state  governors, 
state  Isgtslators,  politically  appointed  com- 
mlasloners,  and  federal  appointees;  and 

"Whereas,  If  ratified  by  states.*  this  polit- 
ical approach  would  add  to  federal  educa- 
tional political  controls,  which  already  super- 
sede America's  guaranteed  constitutional 
rlghta  to  state  and  local  ediicatlonal  controls; 
and 

"Whereas  this  Compact  has  the  following 
disadvantages  or  added  educational  casta: 

"  ( 1 )  It  would  require  state  education  com- 
.  missions,  which  are  not  now  mandatory  In 
all  stetas. 

"(3)  It  stresses  new  reeearch  programs. 
When  research  programs  are  now  critldaed 
by  educational  associations  as  often  duplica- 
tive or  Qver-extenslve. 

"(3)  It  would  override  state  referendums 
against  the  cost  or  potential  propaganda  mis- 
use of  state  educational  TV  networks. 


•••  Tha  Virgin  Islands  and  tha  following  U 
atatea  have  ratified  thU  Interstate  Compact 
aithsr  by  IsglslaUve  or  axacuUva  action  as  of 
Aprtt  IMO:  Arkansss,  BawaU.  ICnnsaota.  Maw 
Jarsay.  Xama,  XUlncia,  New  Hampahlra.  Maha 
Haw  >laitpa_pragoB.  Rhode  lalaod,  U|ah. 
Waahlngton.  Wyoming,  and  Ohio. 


thraaj 


May  19,  196Js 

"M)  Tlia  Compact 
thai  legislative  review  of 
conaiql,  woxild  be  self' 
poses  uad  bylaws,  and  coii: 
ably  to  preeent  ta*  bUllor 
casta. 

"(5)  It  dupUcataa 
regional  compacta  and 
could  outweigh  state  gov( 
with  Congress  or  the  Unl' 
Education,  and  might 
Imposing  International 

"Jtesoloed,    That    tha 
Daughters  of  the  Amart( 
poae  stata  ratification  of 
'Interstate  Compact  on 
of  uncontroUed  caste  and 
caiise  Ite  political  ortanta4 
the  Compact's  deelraUe 
stored  state  and  local  educ^l 
improvement. 

"XDOCAnOMAL  Bt^ 

"Whereas  public  eduoai 
States  of  America  was  ssi 
quldtlon  of  general  knowii 
promotion  of  political  oc 
and 

"Whereas  understandl 
based  upon  objective  kno^ 
with  a  growing  compreb( 
vldual's  raspondbtlltr 
tlon  of  the  United  Sta 
with  his  acceptance  of  thi 
as  coequal  with  his  righi 

"Whereas  there  are  li 
a  slanting  or  rewrittng  of  [iextbocAs  to  sup 
port  a  point  of  view;  of  the  addition  to 
libraries  of  new  books  liecammended  on 
slanted,  profeedoiua  reading  llsta,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  wlthd^twal  of  standard 
works  Is  accomplished;  o^  the  Induslon  In 
English  classee  of  books  verging  upon  the 
obscene — with  the  result)  that  there  Is  a 
breakdown  of  discipline,  b  deterioration  In 
the  student's  religious,  moral  and  ethical 
convictions  and  less  senssTof  personal  pride 
and  dignity;  ]i 

"Rtaolved.  That  the  Watlonal  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  America4  {Revolution,  work 
to  Insure  that  ovur  school^  present  unbiased 
American  history;  that  oilt  children  imder- 
stend  the  classic  meaning  of  freedom  In  a 
constitutional  republic;  Mid  that  our  chil- 
dren be  educated  wltb  arenew^  sense  of 
aelf-dlsclpUne  and  moral  Obligation. 
"AppacczAnoN  to  thk  psxsi^iifT  or  tbs  pwnsn 

BTATXa  or  «»«ffT"fl 

"Resolved,  That  gratefi^  appredatton  is 
hereby  expreesed  by  the  i  National  Sodety, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  to  the 
Preddent  of  the  United  ttates  of  America 
for  his  message  to  the  Sementy-fifth  Contl- 
nantal  Congraaa. 
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I  be  free  from  fur- 
>or  paraonnel 

uUngin  ita  pur- 
add  Immi 
ite  educational 

existing  smaller 
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Revolution,  op- 
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in  the  united 
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of  the  Present  Is 
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and 

Ing  evidences  of 


"AFntaCUltON  TO 

"Reaolved.  That  the  Settnty-flfth  Conti- 
nental Congress  of  the  [fTatlonal  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  Americipi  Revolution,  ex- 
press sincere  appreciation;  to  the  Preddent 
General,  Mrs.  William  H.  Bulllvan.  Jr.,  for 
her  untiring  efforta  In  making  tbls,  the  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  year  of  th«. Society,  an  out- 
standing one;  for  her  ablie  conduct  of  tbls 
Congress;  and  for  her  deditated  devotion  to 
the  prindples  and  Ideals  ^i  our  bdoved  or- 
ganization. 

"APpaxciATioN  TO  THK  cic^nusAk  or  tbs 

SESOLOnolfS  coi 

"Beaolved,  That  the  Rational  Sodety, 
Daughters  of  the  AmericsU  Revolution,  ex 
press  to  Bfrs.  Stanley  T.  X  Anlove  Ito  sincere 
appreciation  for  her  gracious  and  capable 
<firectlon  as  tha  Chairman  log  tha  Baaoluttona 
Committee. 


"Whereaa   the    Seventy- 
Oongreaa  of  the  National 


m 

OmtinaBtal 
Ittelety.  Daughters 


of  tha  Amarioan  Bav(4uttoo.  haa  been  Inspir- 
ing, educational  and  benafldal;  and 

"Whereas  this  haa  been  posdble  through 

^concerted  afforto  of  thoee  who  jdanned 

_,as  wdl  as  thoae  who  took  part; 

"Reaolvedr  Huit    the    National    Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revtrtution,  ex- 
press  deep  appreciation  to  the  Offlcers,  the 
Chairmen,  the  Pages,  to  all  who  IflMRlpial, 
on  the  program,  and  espadaUy  to: 

"The  entire  personnd  of  the  staff  for  thdr 
loyal  sarvloe  throughout  the  year  and  during 
this  Congress, 

"The  united  States  Service  Bands  for  the 
concerta, 

"The  artiste  vrtio  shared  generoi|aly  of  thalr 
talente. 

"The  speakers  for  enlightening  and  In- 
spiring messages, 

'"The  police  and  firemen  for  their  courteous 
attention  and  protection. 

"The  press,  radio  and  tdevlslon  for  cover- 
age of  these  meetings,  and 

"The  large  number  of  individual  members 
who  contributed  to  the  success  of  tha 
Seventy-fifth  Continental  Congress." 

A  readutlon  adopted  by  the  Missoiirt  River 
States  Commlttaa.  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  re- 
afllrmtng  Its  support  for  the  integrated  de- 
velopment of  the  benefidal  uses  of  the  waters 
of  the  Missouri  River  basin;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Inaular  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONBORS    OF 
BILUl 

Mr:  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  coaponsor  of  8.  3090,  a  bill 
of  the  Senator  fnxn  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRfoNrr],  which  would  extend  Federal 
aid  to  the  airport  program,  which  is 
now  due  to  expire  en  Jime  30,  1967, 
for  3  more  years. 

A  recent  National  Airport  Survey 
shows  a  requirement  of  approximately 
$500  million  by  1970.  This  is  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  money  scheduled  for  the 
Interstate  Highway  System,  for  an  In- 
dustry that  is  douUlng  in  size  eveiy  SVi 
years. 

New  York  State  will  require  $17  mil- 
lion In  each  of  the  next  4  years.  It  is  es- 
timated that  36  New  York  communities 
will  require  FAA  funds  in  the  next  4 
years.     

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, ^thout  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.        

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consrat  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom- 
NicK]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2619,  the  tax-snaring  plan. 

The  PRESIDmG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecticm.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  PresideDt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  TroiirGs]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  bill  S.  3332, 
Introduced  by  the  senior  Senator  frcoQ 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hnxl. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  &Ir.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  Uie 
name  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mktcalf]  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Laboratory  Animals  Act,  8.  3332  at 
its  next  printtiig.      

The  ACTINO  PRBSnNENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Isao  ordered. 


Ifr.  KX7CHEL.  Mr.  Piwldont,  t  adc 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  name  of 
the  distlngirished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  CooPEkl.  be  added  ag  a  oo- 
apoQsor  to  S.  3036,  a  bill  to  establlah  • 
program  for  the  preservation  of  addi- 
ttonal  historic  properties  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  that  when  the  bill  Is 
printed  again  his  name  be  Usted  as.s 
cosponsor.     ^^^       

The  ACTINOTWeSIDENT  pro.  tem- 
pore. Without  objecom,  it  is  ^  ordered. 


DEVC^ND 


RBSOLimON  OF  RHODl 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  >v 

Mr.  PEIIj.  Mr.  President,  for  myitoU 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastorz],  I  present  for  appro- 
priate ref  ermoe  a  resolutkm  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Goieral  Assemblr  memo- 
rializing Congress  to  pay  survl^rs'  bene- 
fits to  widows  yiho  have  no  children  and 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  gainful  em- 
ployment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rxcbao 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  reeohi- 
tlon  was  referred  to  the  Committee  oo 
Finance,  as  follows: 

BaSOLTmOlT     H.     1780    MxifO«TAT.apfO     OOK- 

<ana  To  Pat  SxnivivoBa'  Bsmnxs  to 
Wmows  Who  Havk  No  OKiLiwair  am  Wbo 
An  Umaki  To  Omttsx  Quatrm.  Mtauyt- 


(State    of    Rhode    Island    and    Providence 

Plantations,  In  General  Assembly,  January 

Session,  A  J>.  1900) 

Whereas  It  Is  unfortunate  ocourrenoe  when 
someone  Is  widowed  and  left  without  a  main- 
stay of  support:  Now,  tharetora,  ba  it 

Resolved.  T^iat  tha  stata  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantattons  tbrough  Ito  gen- 
eral assembly,  requeete  the  congress  of  ths 
XTnlted  Statee  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  extend  payment  of  sunrlvur'a  banaftte 
to  widows  who  have  no  ehlldran  and  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  gainful  employmei^^  and 
be  It  further  -"^ 

Resolved,  That  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives from  Rhode  Island  In  said  oon- 
grees  be  and  they  are  hSKby  earnestly  ra- 
queated  to  use  concerted  effort  tojfnaot  legis- 
latton  which  Would  extend  ssild  beneflto:  and 
the  secretary  of  state  Is  hereby  authorlaed 
to  transmit  duly  carUfled  copies  of  ibis  reso- 
lution to  the  senators  and  reprasentotlvas 
from  Rhode  Island  in  said  oongrsss. 


REPORTS  OF  CCMfMITTEBS 

Tlie  following  reports  of  oraunittees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  tha  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendmento: 

Hit.  14306.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  thwlteasury  and  Post  Office  Deputmente, 
the  Bcecutlve  Ofllce  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  Agencies,  for  the  flscsl 
year  endlhg  June  SO,  1007,  and  for  other 
purposee  (Rept.  No.  1178). 

By  Mr.  ROBStTSON,  from  tlia  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  an 
amendment: 

HH.  7S71.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  lOSS  (Riq;>t.  No. 
1179). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  tha  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without 
amendment: 

S.  33M.  A  bUl  to  authorlaa  tha  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  accept  a  cash  equalization 
of  exchanges  for  lands  under  his  Jurisdiction, 
and  for  other  purpoeas  (Bapt.  No.  Ittl); 
sod 
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BJt  lOMft.  An  act  to  MtabUah  th«  Iftmnt 
BogKs  NstloaAl  R«cn«tUni  Arc*  in  tb«  Jwt-^ 
ttnoa  NaUooaI  ForMt  tn  VlrglnU.  ana  for 
oihar  purpoMa  (Rapt.  No.  1183) . 

Bj  Mr.  KAffTLAlfD,  from  tba  Oommlttaa 
OB  Atrtetatan  utd  Voraatry,  with  amaBd- 

8.908.  A  biU  to  authorlaa  th«  Saerotary  of 
Afrtoultura  to  ooop«r»ta  with  Btataa  and 
otliar  putoUo  afanciaa  In  planning  for  cbnngaa 
In  tha  uaa  of  agrlcultxiral  land  In  rapidly 
•spuuUnf  urban  araaa  and  In  other  non- 
acrteultnral  uaa  araaa.  and  for  other  piir- 
poaea  (Hept.  Wo.  1180). 

By  11^.  TTDZNOS.  from  tha  Committee  on 
the  DIatrtct  of  Oolumbla,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8.3780.  A  MH  relating  to  the  aeUbUah- 
ment  of  parking  faellltlea  In  the  Dlatrlct  of 
Columbto  (Rapt.  No.  1188). 


KXECUnVB  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  frokn  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  report 
favorably  1.025  m»polntments  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army  in  the  grade  of  colonel  and  be- 
low, which  includes  1.261  Academy  grad- 
uates for  appointment  as.2d  lieutenants. 

I  also  report  the  appointment  of  3 
permanent  professors  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  and  the  appointment  of  490 
Academy  graduates  as  2d  lieutenants  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force. 

Since  all  of  these  names  have  already 
been  printed  in  the  CongrzssionaL'Rsc- 
OAD,  In  order  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing on  the  Executive  Calendar.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  ordered^ 
ito  Ue  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  in- 
lormatlon  of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  b  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Alfred  F.  Hurley,   and  sundry  other  Air 
^oroe  offlcars,  for  appointment  aa  permanent 
prof eaaora.  0JS.  Air  Force  Academy: 

John  J.  Ahern,  Jr.,  and  nmdry  other 
cadets.  U.S.  Al^  Force  Academy,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Sagular  Air  Force; 

Ralph  R.  Oanna.  and  Paulina  A.  C.  Oustaf- 
aon.  for  raappotntment  to  the  aoUve  list  of 
tha  Regular  Army  of  the  United  Statea;  and 

Joaeph  O.  ICcQlade.  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  tha  Regular  Anny. 


'     Bylb.IApSCHX:  ^    

8. 3876.  A  bill  conferring  Juriadlctlon  upbin 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claims  of  the 
8tMl  ImproTamant  *  Forge  Ck>.:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  idi.  FCFLBRZQHT  (by  raquaat) : 
8.8377.  A  bill  to  pntoote  the  foreign 
poUoy  of  the  United  Stetea;  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  Issuance,  denial,  and  revocation 
of  pasaporU  by  the  Secretary  of  State;  and 
for  other  purpoaaa;  to  tha  Committee  on 
Fortf  gn  Relatione. 

(See  tha  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulmiort  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RIBXOQFF: 
8.  8378.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arlene  W. 
Chang:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DOTTQLAS: 
S.  SS7B.  A  bill  In  relation  to  rates  of  toll 
and  disposition  of  Income  by  the  city  of  Bast 
St.  Louis,  ni..  and  the  city  of  Chester,  ni., 
covering   the   bridges   constructed    by   said 
dtlea  aeroas  the  Mississippi  River;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

8.8880.  A  bUI  to  Incorporate  Recovery, 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dovolas  when  he 
Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  blU. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   DOUOLAS    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hakt)  : 
S.  3381.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  certain  additional  losses;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  iremarks  of  Mr.  Dooouw  when  he 
introduced! the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  MCr.  EASTLAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bass.  Mr.  SnoNoroif,  Mr.  Loko  of 
Missouri,  and  Mr.  Coons) : 
S.  8382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agrtoultura 


BILLS    AND    JOINT    RBSOLXmONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  iqint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

ByMr.FCavO:' 

8.8873.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  reqoira  that.  In  tha  administra- 
tion of  titles  n  and  ZVIII  of  such  act.  cer- 
tfjn  evidentiary  value  be  accorded  certain 
Mrth  eertlfloatea  In  determining  the  benefit 
nghto  of  IndlTlduala  thereunder;  to  the 
Oommlttfe  on  Finance. 

(Set  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fom  wlien  he 
Introduced   the   above   bill,   which   appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

8.8874.  A  biU  for  the  reUaf  of  Joseph 
(Toseph)  OUle  Schuman;  to  tha  Committee 
on  the  Judldaiy. 

By  Mr.  KA8TI.AND  (for  hlmsaU  sad 
.     Mr.OOKBM): 
&  8878.  A  bUl  to  inoorporsta  tha  Associa- 
tion ot  Amadeaa  Law  Schools;  to  tha  Oom- 
aittaa  on  ths /udlelary. 


Act  Of  1949,  as  amended,  to  permit  tt>e  plant- 
li^  of  soybeans  in  lieu  of  cotton  In  certain 
disaster  areas  In  1966;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  himself  and  Ht 
HsBTXx) : 

8.  8383.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  reduce  from  20  to  10  the 
number  of  years  a  divorced  woman  miist 
mave  been  married  to  her  former  husband 
In  order  to  be  treated  as  his  wife  or  widow 
for  purposes  of  eligibility  for  wife's  or  wld- 
owli  Insurance  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rmoory  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  xm- 
der  a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  KXNNKDT  of  MassachusetU 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Moss) : 

8.3384.  A  bill  to  limit  Federal  financial 
assistance  otherwise  available  for  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  nursing  homes  to 
nursing  homes  In  States  which  have  In'  ef- 
fect a  program  which  provides  for  the  licens- 
ing of  the  operators  of  such  homes  and 
which  meets  certain  requirements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kbnnkdt  of  Massa- 
chusetU when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ORUENINO: 

S.  3385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pn^- 
erty  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1040, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Govenmient  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ornxnarma  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bUl,    which    appear 
undes  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROUTT: 

8.8888.  A  taUl  for  the  relief  of  Wanda 
Radllnaka;  to  tha  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOMXNXOK: 

8.3387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ridiard 
VlgU;  to  th*  Onwrnlttaa  on  tha  Judlolaty. 


By  Mr.  BA0XXAND  (for  ■himself,  Mr. 
Dooo,     Mr.     Dsucssw,     and     Mr. 
Hansxa) : 
8.3388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  the  per- 
formance of  certain  Investigative  functions. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  Che  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  ILAaruum  when  ha 
Introduced  the  alxnre  bUl.  wlilch  aj^Mar 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOU^  (for  tilmself,  Mr. 
YoTTNo  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Coopeb)  : 
8. 3380.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrslihorn  Museimi 
and  Sculpture'  Oardeo.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolfr  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  i4)pear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BtnwicK) : 
S.J.  Res.  163.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, and  for  otiier  purpoeea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tile  Judlotary. 

By  Mr.  BATH  (for  himaelf  and  MT. 
MoKsx) : 
,  8  J.  Rea.  163.  Joint  rescdutlon  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Vlctf  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  BaTHiWhen  ba  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  reeoluti<m,  wtiich 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 
S.J.  Res.  164.  Joint  resoIuUon  to  provide 
for  the  deslgnaUon  of  National  Halibut  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnttsok  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
wiilch  appear  imder  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 

DEATH  OP  FORMER  SENATOR  THEO- 
DORE FRANCIS  GREEN,  OF  RHODE 
ISLAND 

Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself  and  -Mr. 
Pbll)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
267)  relative  to  the  death  of  former  Sen- 
ator Theodore  Francis  Green,  of  Rhode 
Island,  which  was  oonsldered  and  agreed 
to. 

^See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Pastou, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


V 


APPOINTMENT  OF  A  COMMISSION 
TO  STUDY  THE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
ICE SYSTEM 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  268)  relative  to  appointment  of 
a  commission  to  study  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  and  make  recommendations 
thereon,  wliich  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Nklsoh. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  BIRTH  CERTIFI- 
CATE FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND 
MEDICARE 

Mr.  FONO.  'Mr,  President.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ac- 
cept State-issued  birth  certificates  as  evi- 
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dence  of  age  of  persons  i  applying  for  so- 
cial security  cash  bent  sits  and  health 
insurance — ^medicare — i  w  the  4ged. 

In  such  programs  as  dppial  security  re- 
tirement and  medicare,  joce  is  a  key  fac- 
tor in  determining  eligipllity  of  individ- 
uals. But  many  Americans  past  60  were 
not  Issued  certificates  alj  time  of  birth. 

.Some  have  been  abl 
birth  date  by  such  e 
Bibles,  school  records, 
cates,  and  sworn  statemi 
physicians. 

Some  have  been  abli 
layed  birth  certificates 
cates  issued  years  after 
test  to  the  birth  date, 
been  issued  by  a  State 
city,  town,  county,  or  other  local  govern 
ment  body  or  official. 

I  have  learned  that  li  administering 


to  verify  their 

ience  as  family 

ptismal  certifl- 

;ts  of  attending 

to  obtain  de- 
that  is  certifi- 
irth  which  at- 
ese  may  have 
^ency  or  by  a 


the  social  security  retJ 
and  the  health  insuraiii 
Social  Security  A 
always  accept  a  delayed 
as  conclusive  evidence 
plican^. 
This  was  brought  to 


the  cases  of  two  residents  of  Hawaii.    In 


one  instance,  the  Social 


istration  accepted  a  dels  ied  birth  certif 


lent  program 
program  the 

lUon  does  not 

3irth  certificate 

age  of  the  ap- 

attention  by 


fecurity  Admln- 


as  documen- 
Iplicant  was  old 


Icate  issued  in  Wiscoi 
tary  evidence  that  the 
enough  to  qualify  for  sd^ial  security  re- 
tirement benefits.  The  kpplicatlon  was 
approved  and  pajrmente  were  made  to 
him  for  3  months.  Laten*,  a  check  of  the 
1910  and  1920  censuses  Udicated  he  was 
bom  a  year  later  than  We  delayed  birth 
certificate  indicated,  |8,lthough  sub- 
sequent censuses  and  other  documents  of 
record  indicated  he  was  i  born  in  the  ear- 
lier year. 

The  consequence  is 
curity  Administration 
cant  ineligible  for  f urth( 
was  requested  to  return 
the  3  months.   I  unders 
Instructed  to  try  to  find 
Information  to  census  ti 
1920..  showing  him  to 
later  than  his  delayed 
shows.    This  may  well  p| 
bletask. 

^  second  case  broug! 
tion  involves  refusal  of 
rity  Administratitm  to 
certificate  of  Hawaiian 
.age.    Additional  con' 
required. 

Under  Social  Security '  ruling  60-10— 

In  determining  whetheij  ur  not  such  evi- 
dence Is  convincing.  It  Is  jnsoeeaary  to  con- 
sider the  type  and  age  of  1  he  document,  the 
purpose  for  which  It  wai  ,  established,  and 
the  Information  wUch  waii  the  basis  for  the 
particular  date  of  birth  i^ted  therein. 

Such  certificates  ha^  been  issued 
since  the  early  1900's  in  jHawaii,  by  the 
secretary  of  state  pursuant  to  Federal 
regulations  while  Hawaii  Was  a  Territory 
and  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  after 
Hawaii  became  a  State. 

In  the  case  of  perscm  i  not  possessing 
a  certificate  issued  at  llkne  of  birth,  a 
full  legal  Investigation  iias  made,  testi- 
mony^ was  taken,  and  the  claim  of  date 
oi  birth  closely  examined.  Only  after 
exhausting  all  means  of  Verification  did 


the  Social  Se- 
ed the  sippli- 
payments.  He 
he  payments  for' 
d  he  then  was 
t  who  gave  the 
ers  in  1910  and 
bom  1  year 
irth  certificate 
ive  an  im'possi- 

to  my  atten- 

e  Social  Secu- 

ept  a  delayed 

as  proof  of 

evidence  is 


the  Territory  and  the  State  issue  a  so- 
called  delayed  cerUflcate  of  Hawail^m 
birth. 

NeverthelesB,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration does  not  regard  the  dels^ed 
certificate  of  Hawaiian  birth  as  conclu- 
sive on  its  face,  but  insists  that  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  certificate  was  is- 
sued l>e  furnished.  I  understand  efforts 
are  imderway  to  have  such  evidence  in- 
cluded on  the  certificate  issued  in  Ha- 
waii. 

I  realize  that  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  the  responsibility  for 
passing  on  the  qualifications  of  appli- 
cants. I  realize  that  Social  Security  of- 
ficials have  the  duty  to  comply  with  the 
law  which  sets  up  qualifications  for  so- 
cial security  benefits,  including  age  re- 
quirements. I  commend  them  for  their 
diligence  in  carrying  out  the  law  and 
trying  to  make  certain  that  only  those 
who  qualify  receive  benefits. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  many  persons  now  in  Uieir 
60's  or  older  have  a  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible task  of  establishing  conclusive 
evidence  of  birth.  In  the  years  when 
they  were  bom,  many  Jurisdictions  did 
not  require  official  birth  certificates. 
Other  documentary  evidence,  such  as 
baptismal  certificates,  has  been  lost  and 
,  is  irreplaceable. 

When,  ttierefore,  an  individual  at- 
tempts to  document  his  date  of  birth  and 
succeeds  in  having  a  State,  or  other  of- 
ficial entity  under  State  law,  issue  a 
delayed  certificate  of  birth,  it  would  seem 
that  this  could  be  accepted  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  age. 

This  is  what  my  bill  seeks  to  do. 

The  bill  provides  that  when  age  Is  of 
significance  in  determining  the  rights  of 
a  person  for  social  security  benefits  or 
health  insurance  for  the  aged,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
st^dl  accept  as  evidence  of  the  person's 
age  a  certificate  of  birth  issued  at  any 
time  by  the  State — or  political  subdivi- 
sion pursuant  to  State  law — in  which  the 
person  was  bom. 

Further,  the  bill  provides  that.  In  the 
absence  of  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  the  birth  of  such 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  occurred 
at  the  time  indicated  on  the  certificate. 

Instead  of  denjring  an  appliation  solely 
on  grounds  that  a  valid  delayed  certifi- 
cate of  birth  is  not  conclusive  evidence, 
the  Social  Security  Administration  would 
have  to  aecept  the  valid  certificate  as 
proof  of  age  in  the  absence  of  "clear  and 
convincing  evidence  to  the  contrary." 

Of  course,  should  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  disclose  that  the  information 
on  the  certificate  regarding  age  wu  er- 
roneous or  that  the  certificate  was  ob- 
tained by  fraud,  appropriate  steps  could 
be  taken  as  at  present  to  deny,  to  termi- 
nate, or  to  adjust  benefits. 

Proof  at  birth  is  a  problem  that  will 
long  be  with  us.  I  h^  this  jjroposed 
legislation  will  simplify  this  aspect  of 
administration  of  these  important  social 
security  and  health  programs  for  our 
senior  citizens. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 


llir  bill  <S.  S379>  to  amend  the  Soelal 

Security  Act  to  require  that,  in  the  ad- 
minlstration  of  tiUes  n  and  ZVm  of 
such  act,  certain  evidentiary  value  be 
accorded  certain  Urth  oertlfleatei  In  de-^ 
termining .  the  benefit  rights  of  indi- 
viduals  thereunder,  intnxluced  by  Mr> 
FoKo,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Ita 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  OQ. 
Finance. 


U.S.  PASSPORT  ACT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Preddent,  by 
request,  I  introduce  tox  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  pn»note  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  UiUted  States;  to  provide  staod- 
ards  for  the  issuance,  denial,  and  revoca- 
tion of  passports  by  the  Secretary  of 
State;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  I 
am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  (vpose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  dated  May  4.  196<,  to 
the  Vice  President  in  regard  to  it. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  biU  and  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoed. 

the  Mil  (S.  3377)  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  Stetee;  to  pro- 
vide  standards  for  the  issuance,  denial, 
afid  revocation  of  passports  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State;  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  FcLBaicHT,  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RicORs.  as  follows : 

S.  8877 
fie  it  enacUA  by  the  Senate  end  House  of 
Mepreeenutioet  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertoa  in  Oongree  assembled.  That  tlila 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tha  "United  SUtee  Paaa- 
portAot". 

•  TniiBi — uariMiTiows 

Sac.  lot.  For  tha  purposes  of  thia  Aet-^ 

(a)  The  tmn  "national"  means  a  cltlsan 
at  the  United  SUtes  or  other  person  owing 
permanent  aUeglanoe  to  the  United  Statea. 

(b)  The  term  "paaspmt"  means  the  docu- 
ment Issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Seoretary 
of  State  to  a  national  which  Identlflae  the 
natlcmal  as  such  to  the  repreeentettvea  ot  any 
foreign  state  and  which  requests  ttiat  he  ba 
permitted  to  pass  without  delay  or  hindranco 
and.  In  case  at  need,  be  given  such  help  sa 
#ould  be  extended  to  nationals  of  the  for- 
eign state  traveling  In  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  tha 
Secretary  of  state. 

(d)  The  torn  "Uhlted  States"  means  the 
States,  the  DIstrlet  of  OoIumMa,  Puerto 
Rico,  tlie  Virgin  Islands,  Otiam.  American 
Samoa,  and  all  other  territory  and  water, 
continental  and  Insular,  subject  to  tha 
Jurisdiction  of  tha  United  States. 

■    (e)  The  term  "travel  abroad"  indudea  de- 
parture from  the  United  Statea.  travel  to  any 
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In  ftny  otiMr  country  or  stm. 

nXLS  n — I^QA»CI.  VMMUL  ABS  MTOOttlOW  0# 


-4tae.  ML,  (•)  PMsportB  auy  b*  iMuad  only 
tonfttloMUa. 

^  (b)  aubJwttocnobllsUtotlaivMtlMPrM- 
ldmt  tuy  prworflM.  tb«  Saerttery  and  any 
p«%0Da  <hiJy  uithorjaad  by  blm.  bnt  no  oUmt 
paraon,  may  aooai>t  paaaport  applleatlana. 
may  admlnlsUr  oatha  In  oonnacttoa  with 
such  appUeatkma,  and  aaay  tasua,  ranaw, 
amend,  limit,  deny,  or  revoka  paaqporta. 

(o)  Sabjaet  to  aiach  (anaral  axoaptlona  aa 
tha  Praaldant  may  authotlxa  and  praacrlba 
and  aobjaot  to  anbaactlon  (d)  of  thla  aaoMon, 
It  ahaO  ba  nnlawfal  for  any  national  to 
tratMl  abroad  wlthoat  a  vaUd  paaaport. 
(d)  Hm  SaeMtary  may  In  a  qMctfle  oaaa 

•  walTa  tba  raqotrauant  «(  a  paaiprrt  for  a 
natlonal'B  traval  abroad.  U  ha  oonatdata  subh 
action  advlaabla  In  ttM  national  Intaraat^or 
if  ha  oonaldara  that  thara  ara  aztanoatlng 
olrounuttanoaa  of  an  amargenoy  natura.  Tba 
Sacratary  may  limit  and  condition  any  cuch 
wattar  both  aa  to  duration  and  aa  to  country 


I 


.  8k.  an.  (a)  Bafora  a  paaaport  U  laauad, 
tha  i^iplleant  tharefor  ahall  complete  and 
aubaertba  to  a  wrltUn  applloatU»<ln  tha 
form  praaortbad  by  tha  Sacratary.  duly  yarl- 
flad  by  tha  ai^oanfa  oath  or  alWrmatlon. 
(b)  Upon  raoalpt  by  a  paraon  authorlaad 
to  laaua  paaqxirta  at  a  oomplatad  appiieatton 
and  raqutoad  Information  ralatlnc  to  tha 
ai^iUcatlon,  a  paeeport  ahaU  pramptty  be 
^la«aad  or  rananpad  or  tha  aiq)Ucant  Infonnad 
4n  writing  of  a  denial. 

Sao.  908.  (a)  PaaaporU  ahaU  ba  Talld  for  a 
period  of  flva  yaaca  from  tha  data  of  laaua 
and.  except  la  tha  caaa  where  tha  bearer  waa 
under  tha  agatof  eighteen  at  date  of  laaua. 
may  ba  ranawad  for  an  additional  period  not 
to  Mcaed  &Te  yaara,  but  tha  final  data  of  ex- 
ptratlon  ahall  he  not  more  than  ten  yaara 
from  the  date  of  laaua:  Provided,  That  tha 
-Sacretaiy  may  limit  tha  Talldlty  of  a  paaaport 
to  a  pwtod  laaa  than  flva  yaara  from  tha  data 
of  laaua  and  tha  renewal  of  a  paaaport  to  a 
ptnod  laaa  than  ate  yaara. 

(b)  Tha  Secretary  ahall  praacrlba  tha 
parted  of  Talldlty  of  paaqxnta  laauad  to 
oOeeTa  or  amployaea  of  the  United  SUtea 
prbeaadlne  abroad  In  tha  dlaAarge  of  thatr 
aaelal  duttn.  or  to  mambeta  of  their  imma- 
dlatp  famlllaa 

(c)  Paaaporta  outatandtng  aa  of  tha  aOao- 
tlve  date  oC  thla  Act  ahall  continue  to  ba 
governed  by  the  lawa  under  which  they  ware 
laatiad  with  raqiaet  to  tba  original  parted 
df  Talldlty  and,  If  thay  haT*  bean  ranawwi  m 
at  tha  aflactlT*  date  of  thU  Atii,  with  rMpMt 
to  tha  parted  or  raaawal.  Paaaporta  that  haT* 
not  been  renewed  aa  of  tha  afleotlTa  date  at 
thla  Act  may  ba  ranawad  und«  ragulatlona 
praaorlhad  by  the  Oaeretaiy  for  a  pvlod  not 
to  aaoae4  aaraa  yaara.  but  tba  final  date  of 
axplratten  ahUl  not  ba  mora  than  ton  yeaia 
from  tha  data  of  laaa. 

Saa  aM.  (a)  Tha  Sacratary  to  authorteed 
to  praaeitba  fnjm  tlma  to  tlma  tha  f aea  to  ba 
aoUactad  for  auoutlng  each  appllcatlen  for  a 
paaaport  and  for  tha  taauaiwa  and  renewal  at 
a  paaaport.  and  auah  f  aaa  iliaU  be  ooUeotad 
and  paid  Into  tha  naaaury  of  tba  United 
Stataa.  exoept  that  the  Secra^ry  may  auth<»- 
iaa  oOoiala  of  tha  aavaral  Stotee  to  ooUeot  and 
retain  feaa  for  axaeutlng  appUcatlona  for 
paaaporta.  Tha  flafcratary  to  authorlaed  to 
preacrlba  elaaaaa  of  paiaona  from  whom  no 
flaf  ahall  ba  eoUacted  for  appUoatteoa  for 
at  for  the  toananoa  or  renewal  at 


^  Bma.  a06.  A  paa^orU  asoapt  for  dlzaat  re- 
turn to  tha  United  Stataa.  abaU  not  ba  laaoad 
or  ranawad  In  any  caaa  in  whieh  : 

(a)  the  appUoant  to  the  aubject  of  an  out- 
atandlng  Pedaral  warrant  of  arreat  for  a 
fatemy.  InrJiKllng  a  warrant  laaued  under  tha 
Pedaral  PugltlTe  Felon  Act  (18  U3.0.  1078); 
or 

(b)  the  applicant  to  aubject  to  a  court 
order,  m  cbndltlona  of  parole,  or  oondltlona 
of  probation  forbidding  hto  departure  from 
the  United  Stataa;  or 

(c)  the  applicant  to  subjeet  to  a  court 
order  committing  him  to  a  mental  Institu- 
tion. 

Sac.  aoe.  A  paasport  or  aenewal  of  a  paaa- 
port may  be  refused  In  any  case  in  which: 

(a)  the  applicant  has  not  repaid  a  loan 
recelTed  from  the  United  States  to  effectuate 
hto  ratum  tnta  a  foreign  country  in  the 
course  of  tntTal  abroad;  or 

(b)  the  appUoant  baa  bean  legaUy  declared 
Inoompetant.  unlasa  he  to  accompanied  on 
hto  travel  abroad  by  the  guardian  or  other 
paraon  reqwnalbto  for  hto  custody  and  weU 
being;  or 

(e)  the  applicant  to  under  the  age  of 
18,  unmarried  and  not  In  the  military  service 
of  the  united  States  unleaa  a  person  haTlng 
lagal  cuatody  of  such  national  autbortesa 
lasuanoa  or  renewal  of  the  paaaport  and 
agreea  to. reimburse  the  United  Stataa  for 
any  monays  advanced  by  the  United  Stataa 
to  enable  the  applicant  to  return  to  the 
united  Statea;   or 

(d)  the  national  has  TtoUted  the  proTl- 
siona  of  Section  809;  or 

(e)  the  Secretary  determlnea  that  tha 
appllcanfa  actlTltlea  abroad  aa  eaiulng  or  are 
likely  to  cauae  aarloua  damage  to  the  na- 
tional aaourlty  or  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  Statea:  or 

(f)  the  an>Ucant  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  prior  ftdTerse  action  with  respect  to  hto 
right  to  raoelTe  or  use  a  passport  under  thto 
section.  Section  306  or  Sectton  907  and  has 
not  shown  that  a  change  In  drcumatancee 
ilnoa'  that  adverse  action  warranto  lasuance 
or  renewal  of  a  paasport. 

Sk.  907.  A  paaqxnt  may  be  revoked,  re- 
stricted or  limited  where: 

(a)  the  national  would  not  ba  entitled 
to  issuance  of  a  new  passport  under  Section 
906  or  900;  or 

(b)  tha  paaaport  has  bean  obtained  by 
ftmud  or  haa  bean  fraudulently  altered,  or 
haa  been  frandxilantly  mtotued;  or. 

(c)  tha  natlonal'a  actlTltlea  abroad  ara 
in  Tlototlon  of  the  laws  of  the  United  Statea. 

Sac.  303.  (a)  Upon  denial  of  an  applica- 
tion for  the  issuance  or  renewal  of  a  paaa- 
port, or  upon  any  other  adTerae  action  taken 
on  an  IndlTldual  baato  with  reapeet  to  tha 
paraoB'a  rl^t  to  racalra  or  uaa  a  paaaport. 
tha  paraon  ahaU  be  Inltomad  in  writing  of 
tha  apoelOo  reaaooa  for  tha  adTerae  action 
and  of  hto  right  to  admlntotratlTe  reTlew 
of  auch  action. 

(b)  Tha  Baoratary  than  aatabliah  and  make 
puUte  tha  prooedurea  gOTemlng  admlntoUa- 
tlT*  renew  (tf  an  adTaraa  aetion.  niaaa  rulea 
shall  acoord  to  tha  paraon  raquaattng  admln- 
totrstlTa  rarlaw  tha  foUowing  righto: 

(1)  To  mpptar  in  paraon  and  to  ba  rapra- 
aented  by  counaal; 

(9)  To  taatlfy  In  hto  own  l>ehalf.  preaent 
wttnaaaea  and  <^er  other  eTidenoe; 

(S)  To  be  informed  of  the  eTldence  on 
which  the  sdTcraa  action  to  baaed  and  tha 
source  of  such  erldanoa: 

(4)  To  ooofrunt  and  oroaa-aaeamlna  ad- 

—  wltnr 
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(b)  WhanaTar  a  fee  to  erronaooaly  charted 
and  paid  tot  tha  laauance  or  renewal  of  a 
.paaaport,  or  ^hanavar  a  foreign  country  ra- 
fuaat  a  Tiba  and  tba  unuaad  paaaport  to 
pramptty  iMomad.  aoeh  faa  ahall  ba  ra- 
fttndad. 


.Mo.  801.  (a)  Subject  to  the  approval  of 
tlM  Pratfdent.  the  Secretary  may  by  pnblto 
n^tloa  raatrtet  tha  traTel  of  nattonato  and 
lliiat,^  validity  at  paaqxirte  with  reapaot 
to  travel  to  the  following  plaoea: 

(1)  Oountrlaa  with  whKOx  tha  United 
Stataa  to  at  ww; 


(3)  Oountnaa  oraraaa  whan  armed  boa- 

tlUties  ara  in  prograaa: 

(3)  Countylaa  or  araai  to  which  the  Sac- 
ratary detenhlnee  that  travel  must  ba  ra- 
strteted  in  the  nattenal  intereat  beeauM  such 
travM  would  aerteualy  impair  the  conduct  of 
United  Btatae  foralga  aifaira. 

<b)  Iteoh  puhllo  notloe  shaU  be  puhllahed 
along  with  the  reasons  therefor.  Notice  of 
such  restrictions  ahaU  also  be  stamped  on 
each  paasport  Issued,  ranewed.  or  amended 
thereafter. 

(c)  Sue^  reatrtottona  Atail  eq>lra  at  the 
end  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  pubUcatlon, 
unleas  extended  by  public  notice  issued  by 
tha  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  tha  Pieai- 
dant. 

(d)  The  Secratary  may  make  exceptions 
to  any  such  general  geographical  restrleUon 
for  partlciUar  persons  or  categories  of  per- 
sons If  he  considers  such  cxi^tlons  to  be  In 
the  national  interest.  \^ 

Sbc.  303.  Except  as  authorteed  pursuant  to 
secUon  801(d),  it  shaU  ba:imlawful  for  any 
national  to  travel  to.  In,  or  through  any  coim- 
try  or  area  as  to  which  there  to  In  effect  a 
reatrlctlon  imposed  pursuant  to  section  301. 

TTTLX  rv MISCKIXANXOOS 

Sac.  401.  A  passport  issued  under  thto  Act 
shall  at  all  tlmee  remain  the  property  of 
the  United  Statea.  It  shaU  be  unUwful 
for  any. bolder  of  a  passport  which  has  been 
revoked  to  refuse  to  surrender  It  Mpaa.  de- 
mand by  the  Secretary  or  hto  authorlaed 
agent. 

Sbc.  403.  The  Secretary  to  authorized  to 
preecrlbe  regntotloni  constotent  with  thto 
Act. 

TITLX  V — nNALTIXa 

Sac.  601.  Any  peraon  who  willfully  vlo- 
totoa  the  pnnlstona  of  section  901,  809;  or 
401  of  thto  Act  ShaU  be  guUty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  Imprisonment  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
•1,000,  or  both. 


nruE  VI — azpxAL  psoyisions 
Sbc.  601.  (a)   The  following  Act*  or  parte 
of  Acta  and  aU  amendmente  therato  ara  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  SectlOTJ  4076  Of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(39U3.C.919);  | 

(9)  Section  4077  iof  the  Revised  Statutea 
(99U.S.C.  918); 

(8)  Section  1  of  tiUa  n  of  tba  Act  of 
June  16,  1917  (99  UAC.  318); 

(4)  SecUons  1  and  4  of  the  Act  of  Jirne  4, 
1830  (93  UJ3.C.  314,  316) ; 

(6)  Sections  1,  3,  and  3  of  the  Act  of  July 
3,  1938  (23  UJ3.C.  3Ua.  317a.  314a): 

(6)  Section  316(b)  of  the  Act  of  Jtme  97. 
1969  (8UJ3.C.  1185(b)). 

xxn.x  vs— «apAaABn,iTT 
Sac.  701.  If  any  particular  provision  of 
thto  Act,  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstance,  to  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persona  or  drctmi- 
stances  shaU  not  be  affected  thereby. 


1TTLX  Vni — UFXCllVX  DATS 

Sac.  801.  Thto  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
thirtieth  day  iimnedtotaly  following  the  date 
of  ita  enactment. 

Tlie  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Pdlbugbt 
Is  88  toUowa: 

„ „ Mat  4. 1966. 

Hon.  HoBKar  S.  Rvmfrkxt, 
The  President  of  the  SeTtate. 
.DxAa  Ma.  VicB  Paaanmrr:  There  to  sub- 
mittad  harawtth  a  proposed  WU  designed  to 
be  a  eomprahanalve  paaqxtrt  law.  The  blU 
would  combine  in  one  act  a  number  of  pro- 
viMona  relating  to  paasporte  now  an>earlng 
in  several  different  atatutea  aa  well  as  amend- 
ing aoma  of  thoaa  piovtoiona.  It  would  also 
sat  forth  in  statiitory  form  provlalona  and 
proceduraa  relating  to  paaaporta  which  at 
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the  bill  ara  pro*' 
period  of  vaUd- 


preaent  appear  In  the  formUf  adifalniatratlva 
regulation  or  practice.  " '  - ' 

The  prinetp^kf  eatun 

vlaiona:  (1)  tcHiicreaae  th..  , 

Ity  of  United  Statea  paaapoHs  from  the  prea- 
ent three  years  renewable jm  two  yean,  to 
five  years  renewable  for  liia  years;  (3)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  fState  to  preecrlbe 
passport  fees;  (3)  to  spedtfy  the  groimds  on 
which  a  paasport  may  be  <Ualed  or  revoked; 
(4)  to  provide  for  adndntoirattva  review  of 
a  denial  or  ravocatlon  of  a  (i^aaaport;  and  (6) 
to  provide  for  area  travel  rHtrlctlons. 

As  under  extotlng  law,  under  the  pn^jMaed 
bill  only  the  Secretary  of  Sate  and  peraoha 
designated  by  blm  would  |l«  authorteed  to 
Issue  or  to  deny  or  revoke!  »  paasport  (Sec. 
301  (b)).  United  States  'Aatlonato  would 
continue  to  be  required  to 'have  a  passport 
to  depart  the  United  Sta^  aiul  to  travtf 
abroad  (Sec.  301(c)).  HoteBvar,  unlike  the 
preeent  law  thto  paasport  rMulrement  would 
not.  In  view  of  the  deOnltloto  of  travel  abroad 
(Sec.  101(e)).  extend  to  e^Jtry  by  a  United 
States  national  Into  the  U 

tlon  901(d)  would  contlnu, ,  „ 

the  Secretary  of  State  to  vi^aive  the  passport 
requirement  in  special  drdamatancea. 

Kxtotlng  law  (99  UjB.O.  I^17(a))  provldaa 
that  a  paaBp<Ht  shaU  be  valltl  for  a  p«1od  of 
three  yean  and  may  uj  |  renewed  for  a 
further  period  of  two  year^^  Section  903  of 
the  bill  would  provide  for  ajhassport  initially 
valid  for  five  yean  which  ii&uld  be  ranawad 
for  an  additional  five  yean. ;  A  five-year  paaa 
port  renewable  for  five  j 
form  with  the  recommend 
United  Nations  Oonferem 
Tourism.  Such  a  period 
result  in  greater  convenle 
public  Section  203  would 
Secretary  to  prescribe  the 
of  diplomatic  and  official 

passporte  would  continue  „ 

for  the  period  for  which  the  bearer  main 
tains  the  oCBotol  stattto  foij  which  the  pass- 
port was  laauad.  { 

TTnder  extotlng  law  the!  {amount  of  the 
feea  to  be  "collected  for  a|L  appUeation  for 
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would  con- 
Ion  of  the  1988 
on  "nraval  and 
Talldlty  would 
to  the  traTCllng 
autbortoe  the 
lod  of  Talldlty 
ipcxta.  Such 
be  Issued  valid 


a  paaaport,  for  issuance 
for  renewal  of  a  passport 
statute  (99  UJB.O.  914). 
the  blU  would  enable  the 
to  adjnat  thaae  f  ( 
serrloaa   changaa. 
a  currant  study  of  tbaae 
fees  of  81  for  appaoaUon, 
?Qd  86  for  a  nnewal 

Saottona  908.  906  and 
<iwaa  Inatancea  In  which 
denied  or  reroked.    No  i 
pear  In  extotlng  tows  althl 
aectlona  reflect  the  practl< 
ment  and  deaeribe  thoaa 
It  to  ooneidered  apedflc 
for  denial  or  rerooatlon 
dealrahto. 

Section  906  would    , 
administrative  review  of 
partment  In  denying  or 

and  guarantee  to  the  ^-,,_ ,   __ 

feoted  by  that  action  certain  basic  righte  In 
connaotlon  with  that  revle^  Tlia  admlnto- 
tratlTe reTlew  would  extend 'to  action  deny- 
ing Of  reToklng  a  , 

.  of  nondtlaenahlp  aa  weU  „ 
•peelfled  In  Sectlona  908. 
preeent  raTtow  prooedurea  . 
■et  forth  In  tha  Departmi 
conform  to  the  requlremen 

Section  801  would  pi 
tory  authority  for  the 
approval   of   the  Prtalden 
strlctlona  on   the  travel 
natlonato  to  certain  coun 
the  same  time,  the  inovial< 
would  authorise  such 
thoaa  inatancea  whara 


paa^MTt  and 

preacribed  by 

itlon  a04(a)  of 

of  State 

of  paaqxsrt 

ooo^ttotion   oC 

the  ««i»M««g 

for  a  paasport 

be  retained. 

would  q;>ecify 

iport  may  be 

provtolona  ap- 

ti  the  proposed 

>f  the  t>q>art- 

in  which 

itory  aathority 

paaaport  to 

ly  provide  for 

>n  of  the  De- 

[ig  a  paaaport 

adversely  af- 


tbe  grounda 
I  otber  grounda 
and  907.    The 
tte  D^Mutment, 
^tl  r^rulatlona, 
I  of  Section  908. 
expreas  statu- 
etary,  witb  the 
1 1  to  impoBt  re- 
united Statea 
or  araaa.    At 
of  thto  aeetton 
lona  only  In 
of  trsval  to 
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abadutelT  neceaaary.  PubUo  notice  at  tha 
raatitoUocu  and  Ant  Che  resaona  for  th»  rt- 
atrtotlooa  woiao.  ba  ra^WtCL-  Kwliimipiii 
impoaad  would  a)q>ira  one  year  from  date  of 
ImJMMltlon  unleas  extended  bypinbUo  noUoe. 
As  to  now  the  case,  exeeptlotcr  to  the  re- 
strtetiona  ooold  ba  mads  wtMn  wwranted 
in  tba  national  intereat. 

Under  SacUon  309  it  would  l>e  unlawful 
for  a  national  to  travel  to.  In.  or  thrrwigh 
a  restricted  area  uateas  kuthorlaed  to  do 
so  under  Section  3(;i.  Unlike  the  preeent 
tow,  the  propoeed  bill  would  make  xmUw- 
fnl  the  actual  travel  to  and  in  the  proaerllMd 
area  rather  than  the  departun  from  tha 
United  Statea  for  the  purpose  of  travel  to 
the  area. 

Section  401  to  Intended  to  Taollltate  the 
recovery  of  passporte  that  have  been  re- 
voked. In  our  view,  enactment  of  P^^n  pro- 
posed bill  would  provide  much  heeded  mod- 
ernisation and  darlflcatlon  of  the  law  re- 
lating to  passporte  and  at  the  same  time 
ensure  that  tha  United  Statea  citlsen's  right 
to  travel  ll  inhibited  only  when  required  by 
compelling  national  interest. 

Tha  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  thto  legtotoUon  would  be  constotent 
with   the  Administration's  objectives. 

A  similar  communication  to  being  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.' 

Sincerely, 

DxAN  Rusk. 
lEncIoBure:  Propoeed  paasport  1)111. 
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nrcORPORATIOK  OP  RBCXDVERY, 
INC. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  Re- 
covery, Inc.,  was  founded  in  (Chicago, 
ni..  In  the  year  1937,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Abraham  A.  I*ow,  who  was  then  assist- 
ant director  of  the  nUnois  Psychiatric 
Association  and  was  deeply  engrossed 
in  the  problems  of  the  recovered  mental 
patient,  mainly  from  the  standpoint  of 
preventing  relapses.  Recovery,  Inc.,  is 
a  self-help  aftercare  method  developed 
by  Dr.  Low  to  prevent  relapses  among 
ft>rmer  mental  patients  and  chronidty 
in  nervous  patients. 

Prom  its  humble  beginnings  It  has, 
almost  30  years  latCT,  grown  into  a  large, 
voluntary  nonprofit  and  self-sustaining 
effort  to  enable  those  formerly  afflicted 
with  mental  and  nervous  diseases  to 
maintain  their  good  health,  thus  contrib- 
uting enormously  to  the  overall  good 
health  of  the  Nation.  TtoB  Recovery 
method  consists  of  constant  study  of  Dr. 
Low's  book:  "Mental  Health  Through 
Will  Training,"  attendance  at  Recovery 
meetings  and  the  practice  of  Eteoovery 
principles  in  one's  dally  life.  Meetings 
are  conducted  in  548  groups  in  34  States 
of  the  Nation,  and  are  heeded  by  trained 
leaders  who  are  former  patients  and  who 
are  able  to  teach  the  self-help  method. 
Leaders  are  ordinary  citizens,  not  doc- 
tors, and  the  method  of  Recovery  is  thuk 
passed  on  by  persons  themselves  famlP 
iar  with  its  benefits. 

Recovery  is  presently  Incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Illinois  as  a  volun- 
tary nonm^oflt  organization.  However, 
because  the  needs  of  t^ie  people  of  the 
United  States  for  these  ^^rvices  are  ao 
great  and  Increasing  rapidly.  Recovery 
desires  to  make  Its  self-help  method 
available  to  all  tbdee  who  need  it.    In 
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<Nrder  tQ  do  so  with  a  min^winin  of^dil- 
fieolty,  And  to  facilitate  Its  ttetttflctal 
work  In  the  realm  (tf  mental  healtli,  Z" 
am  pleased  to  introduce  itte-aeoompany- 
Ing  bill  whl(^  would  grant  Haeo^ery  a 
Ppderal  charter. 

While  Recovery  presently  has  corporate 
protection  in  the  latgecStatas.  it  has  had 
to  qualify  ihdlvkluaUy  under  the  volun- 
tary nonprofit  statutes  of  10  separate 
States.  Recovery  desires  to  secure  cor- 
porate nonprofit  protectloh  in  all  of  the 
States  so  that  it  may  expand  Its  work. 
It  presently  does  not  have  this  protec- 
tion in  38  States.  Individual  registra- 
tions to  do  business  in  these  States  are 
costly,  impractical,  and  invtilve'  this 
worthy  organlzatkm  in  the  use  of  time 
better  put  to  expansion  of  the  substan-  r 
tiye  program  itself. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  >4be  bill  is  to  enable  Recovery  to 
become  a  truly  national  project  with  the 
stature  of  Pederal  Incorporation  to  asslat 
it  In  its  benevolent  works.  A  j?roJect 
more  worthy  of  Pederal  Incorporaticm 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  I  am  sure  that 
anyone  who  knows  of  the  organization 
or  who  can  take  tho  time  to  consider  its 
Work  over  the  past  29  years,  will  agree 
with  me  that  tl^^lll  I  introduoe  today  Is 
worthy  of  prompt  Senate  action. 

The  ACrrlNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The   bill    (S.   3380)    to   Incorporate  ' 
Recovery.  Inc..  Introduced  by  Mr.  Douo- 
i^.  wag  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  WAR  CLAIMS  ACT 
OP  1948.  TO  PROVIDE  COMPENSA- 
TION FOR  CERTAIN  ADDITIONAL 
LOSSES 

Mr.DOUOLAJS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
inkoduced  a  bjill  to  amend  the  War 
Claims  Act  to  ptx>vlde  compensation  for 
persons  who  at  ihe  date  of  enactment  of 
this  bill  are  American  citizens  and  who 
while  serving  in  the  military,  naval,  or 
air  f  oms  of  any  government  allied  or 
associated  with  the  United  States  during 
World  War  H.  were  taken  And  held  as 
prisotiefs  of  war  by  any  govenuttent  wltfa 
which  the  Uhlted  States  was  at  war  dtn*- 
Ing  World  War  n,  and  who  while 
natiooials  of  the  United  States  or  of  ahy 
Sfovemment  allied  or  assodai^  wltb  the 
United  States  during  Worid  War  n,  were 
imprisoned  contrary  to  the  stiandanU' 
ebtabllshed  by  intematlonia  law  in  any' 
jfiil,  prison,  or  concentration  camp  dur- 
ing Worid  War  n  by  any  government 
with  which  the  Unitet^  States  was  at  war 
during  world  War  H. 

The  AdTOra  PRESIDENT  ftb  toil-' 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  recrtved  and  ap- 
propriately referred.       ^  \ 

The  bOl  (8.  3381)  to  amend  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide CMBpeneatlon  for  certain  additlimal 
IMM*.  Introdueed  by  Mr.  Douglas,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  iU  title,  axid  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  JudteU 
•JT. 
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^lipPOlCENT  OP  TITLE  n  OF  SO- 
.tatAL  fiECDBITY   ACT   RBLATINO 
TO   BXNSFITS    TO    CERTAIN    DI- 
VORCBBB 

Mr.lUBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  an  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  tn&  In- 
diana liii.  Harks].  I  Introduce,  for  ap- 
praivlate  reference,  a  bOl  to  reduce  to 
10  years  the  amount  of  time  a  divorced 
woman  must  have  been  married  to  be 
considered  a  wife  or  widow  for  social 
security  purposes. 

Our  social  security  laws  still  work  a 
hardship— an  unfair  discrimination— on 
divorced  American  women.  XTnder  the 
•odai  security  system,  a  man's  retlr«- 
ment  benefits  are  based  on  his  wage  rec- 
ord built  up  during  his  working  years. 
His  wife  is  also  covered  on  his  wage  rec- 
ord because  her  woiic  has  been  tn  the 
home.  Her  Job  has  been  raising  the  chil- 
dren and  caring  for  the  family  home. 
She  was  cbvered  by  her  husband's  work 
out  of  simple  fatness  and  recognition  of 
these  imptfta(nt  respotislbillties. 

However,  until  1965.  a  divorced  wconan 
was  not  entitled  to  any  benefits  from  her 
former  husband's  social  security.  No 
matter  how  long  the  marriage  lasted,  or 
why  It  broke  up.  a  divorced  woman  could 
receive  nothing.  Unless  she  remarried 
or  had  Insunid  employment  of  her  own, 
she  .was  not  eligible  for  social  security 
benefits.  In  1965.  Congress  moved  in  the 
right  direction,  but  not  far  enough,  it 
INTOvlded  that  a  woman  who  had  been 
married  20. years  was  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits  as  a  wife  or  widow  on 
her  former  htisband's  wage  record. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
aioo  on  the  Status  of  Women  stated: 

A  dlvoroetf  wlf •.  if  bIm  U  oot  rwawrted  and 
U  tt«r  BuoTiag*  continued  for  a  lutMtantlal 
pwled.  aooh  M  10  jmn,  or  a  dlvorOMl  widow, 
should  b«eom«-  •llglble  at  age  ea  to  a  wlfe'a 
banaflt  baaad  on  bar  formrar  huaband'a  wag* 
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MSr  bill  would  cany  out  this  recom- 
mendation. Twenty  years  Is  stiU  too 
long.  Particularly  if  a  woman  married 
late,  she  will  have  dilBculty  establishing 
a  wage  record  of  her  own.  This  proposal 
Is  designed  for  women  who  are  divorced 
too  late  in  life  to  be  able  to  work  long 
enough  to  qualify  for  adequate  old  age 
Insurance  benefits  based  aa  their  own 
earnings. 

Although  the  number  of  women  in- 
volved Is  so  few  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Ediicatlon.  and  Wdfare  eeU- 
mates  the  cost  to  be  of  no  signincance. 
the  recommendation  of  the  Praeident's 
Commission  should  be  followed  out  of 
fftimeas  to  those  to  whom  it  means  so 
much. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  bUl  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  1^  (S.'  SS8S)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Sodal  Seouzlty  Act  to  reduce  from 
20  to  10  the  number  of  ywrs  a  divorced 
woman  Br*ust  have  been  manied  to  her 
foraiM'  husband  in  order  to  be  treated  as 
his  wife  or  widow  for  puxpoaes  of  eligi- 
bility for  wife's  or  widows  insuxmnoe 
benefits,  introduced  by  Mr.  Rmcorr.  was 
reeelved.  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maasaehusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  send  to  the  deA  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  deny  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  the  construction 
or  operation  of  nursing  homes  to  States 
which  do  not  provide  for  the  licensing  of 
operators  of  these  homes.  I  ask  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao  at  the  con- 
cltision  of  my  remarks.         \ 

This  bill  is  a  product  ot  94  important 
series  of  hearings  conducted  last  year  by 
the  Long-Term  Care  Subcotaimittee  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  A«^.  These 
hearings,  held  throughout  liie  country 
on  nursing  homes  and  other  long-tenn 
health  care  services,  produced  informa-* 
tion  which  is  educational  to  Congress  and 
the  public,  and  which  can  bring  real 'im- 
provements in  the  care  of  our  elderly 
dtisens.  I  look  forward  to  the  fxill  pro- 
posals on  long-term  care  problems  that 
Senator  Moss  will  introduce,  and  I  hope 
that  other  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
support  his  efforts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  admin- 
istrative policies  set  up  in  each  nursing 
home,  and  the  way  they  are  carried  out, 
relate  directly  to  the  quality  of  care  re- 
ceived by  the  older  person  in  the  home. 
During  our  hearings  we  heard  from  many 
witnesses  who  assured  us  that  the  opera- 
tors of  these  nursing  homes  are  in  large 
part  conscientious  persons  who  provide 
the  best  possible  care  for  those  who  are 
in  their  charge.  But  that  is  surely  not  al- 
ways the  case.  Not  all  nursing  homes  are 
run  by  the  responsible,  the  professionally 
interested  acbninlstrator,  whose  training 
and  experience  certifies  his  ability  to  pro- 
vide the  best  kind  of  care. 

Often  the  admlniatrator  of  a  nursing 
home  is  not  responsible,  does  not  have 
the  training  which  his  task  demands,  and 
is  not  interested  in  those  who  are  under 
his  care. 

Concern  about  the  competency  of 
those  who  administer  nursing  homes  oc- 
cupies the  medical  profession  as  well 
as  many  members  of  the  Senate.  Dr. 
Samuel  Levy  recently  conducted  a  sur- 
vey of  nursing  and  rest  home  adminis- 
trators in  Massachusetts.  Only  41  per- 
cent of  the  administrators  responded  to 
the  questionnaire— a  total  of  428  per- 
sona. One  percent  of  these  had  no  for- 
mal education.  20  percent  of  them  had 
dnH>ped  out  of  school.  Only  18  percent 
had  completed  college,  and  of  those  who 
had  not  comideted  college  only  18  per- 
cent could  dte  some  special  training  in 
their  profession.  It  scans  likely  that, 
tu^i  the  remaining  59  percent  of  th^ 
State's  administrators  responded  to  the 
questionnaire,  these  figures  would'  be 
evtti  less  encouraging.  And  I  have  been 
liWpnned.  that  the  statistics  for  nursing 
homes  alone  would  not  be  significantly 
dlffnent  if  separated  out. 

An  ill-prepared  administrator  too 
often  means  a  neglected  patient.  Inade- 
quate care  of  nursing  home  patients,  as 
the  Aging  Committee's  investigation  last 
year  showed,  can  frequently  be  traced 
directly  to  the  way  a  nurdng  home  is 
directed  and  managed. 


The  hearings  heldin  my  own  State,  for. 
examirie.  uncovered  the  presoioe  of  per- 
sons and  organisations  in  the  nursing 
home  field  so  questionable  that  my  stitff. 
and  Vb»  staff  of  the  committee,  felt  com- 
pelled to  seek  Information  frcun  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  other  Oovem- 
ment  agencies  on  current  and  past  activ- 
ities of  these  individuals.  Information 
from  this  staff  Investigation  was  given 
some  time  afo  to  the  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  I  luve 
that  it  Win  help  him  In  rapidly  pur- 
suing his  own  Investigation. 

Neither  the  study  nor  the  vedfic  case 
I  mentioned  has  convinced  me  that  all 
those  without  qjecial  traliiing  are  unable 
to  provide  or  uninterested  in  admhils- 
terlng  high  quality  care.  I  visited  some 
nursing  homes  in  Massachusetts  recently 
and  found  many  administrators  that  I 
would  Judge  competent,  regardless  of 
their  training,  simply  because  of  the  way 
their  homes  were  kept  up  and  the  com- 
ments of  their  patients. 

lliese  administrators  make  up  in  de- 
votion and  experience  what  they  lack  in 
formal  tratalng.  And  they  do  a  fine  Job. 
But  despite  these  examples  we  can  no 
longer  rest  our  hopes  for  good  nursing 
home  care  on  chance  or  faith  in  human 
nature.  For  as  we  have  moved  in  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  the  medical  needs 
of  the  elderly,  we  must  meet  our  addi- 
tional responsibilities  to  see  that  the 
quality  of  care  provided  under  law  Is 
maintained. 

The  bill  I  offer  today  relies  heavily  on 
the  States  and  the  professional  societies 
to  correct  now  and  eliminate  in  the  fu- 
ture the  vices  which  have  arisen  in  the 
nursing  home  profession.  It  states  that 
after  July  1,  1968,  no  Federal  funds 
either  direct  or  indirect  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  niu^sing  homes  will 
be  available  to  States  which  have  not 
established  a  program  of  licensing  opera- 
tors ot  nursing  homes.  It  is  contem- 
Idated  that  the  State  Ucensing  boards 
will  include  representatives  of  the  pro- 
fessions, occupations  and  institutions  in- 
volved in  the  care  of  chronically  ill  or 
infirm  aged  persons,  as  well  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  public.  The  board  could 
both  issue  and  withdraw  licenses.  Fur- 
thermore, the  bill  calls  upon  the  States 
to  establish  training  programs  to  assist 
those  nursing  home  operators  who  fall 
to  meet  the  federally  approved  State  cri- 
teria for  licensing,  and  provides  PWeral 
aid  to  this  end.  Such  training,  however, 
would  not  be  made  available  to  those 
operators  whom  the  State  has  found  in- 
eligible for  a  license  on  the  basis  of  badK 
ground  and  character.  ^^-^ 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  that  nursing 
homes,  whether  proprietary  or  nonprofit 
in  nature,  are  community  health  facili- 
ties that  must  meet  the  sternest  test  of 
community  responsiblli^.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  a  recent  poll  conducted  by 
the  periodical  Nq^^lng  Home  Adminis- 
trator shows  that  a  majority  of  respond- 
ents approve  of  the  licensing  of  admin- 
istrators. This  indicates  to  me  that  the 
profession  wants  to  rid  itself  of  the  un- 
professional administrators  who,  though 
they  refiect  a  distinct  minority,  cast  a 
shadow  on  the  hard  work  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  industry.    I  have  the  Itigh- 
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est  regard  for  those  who|l^ive  made  every 
effort  to  provldie  prop^  care  for  the 
elderly  in  our  Nation's  >  nursing  homes, 
and  I  seek  their  suppo^  for  this  legis- 
lation.      

The  ACTINO  PRESIl^ENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  wifi  be  i  fceived  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  aiid,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  b4: 1  printed  in  the 
Rboord,  as  requested  by  .{le  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  | 

The  bill  (S.  3384)  A  limit  Federal 
financial  assistance  otl^^rwise  available 
for  the  construction  ir  operation  of 
nursing  homes  to  nutting  homes  in 
States  which  have  in  rffect  a  program 
which  itrovides  for  the  licensing  of  the 
operators  of  such  homes  ind  which  meets 
certain  requirements  iojlf  oduced  by  Mr. 
"Sxsrtnsir  of  Massachuseitts,  was  receiVed. 
read  twice  by  its  title,;  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Laboc  andJ  Public  Welfare. 
.  and  ordered  to  be  prlnt^f  In  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

8.  SS84I 


DKCLAaATIOIf  OP 


nros 


Be  ft  enacted  by  the  5eMate  anO.  House  of 
Bepnaentativet  of  the  xfritted  Statea  "bf 
America  tn  Congreet  aaaemUled, 

BacnoK  I.  Tbe  Congres^  hereby  finds  and 
declares  tbat  (a)  nursing  homes  are  prq;>- 
erly  regarded  as  being  oommunlty  health 
facilities  the  major  purple  of  which  Is  to 
render  nursing  and  other  health  care  serr- 


Bt  requires  tbat 
services  provided 
late  to  meet  the 
^^reof,  and   (c)   of 


ices,  (b)  the  pubUc  In 
the  kind  and  quality  of 
by  nursing  homes  be  adi 
needs  of  the  patients 
major  Importance  to  the  a^urance  that  such 
services  will  be  adequate  to  meet  such  needs 
are,  the  personal  character*  quallflcatloxis  and 
the  administrative  competence  of  the  opera- 
tors of  such  homes. 

UCKMSmo  OP  KCasiMO  4^MK  OPBUTOKfl 

Sbc.  a.  Notwithstanding  I  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  Federal  Bnanqlitl  assistance  ahaU 
not,  after  July  1,  1968,  b^i  provided  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  any  state  jtrith  respect  to  the 
construction  or  operatioji  of  any  nursing 
home  if  there  is  not  in  eff^Ot,  in  such  State,  a 
State  program  providing  ffar  the  Ucensing,  in 
accordance  with  the  reqiilrements  of  thla 
Act,  of  aU  operators  of  pfiralng  homes  lo- 
cated within  such  State,    j 

BTATB  STAltaiBO 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  A  State  program  referred  to  in 
aectlOD  a  must  provide  that  no  nursing  home 
within  the  State  may  operate  except  under 
the  supervision  of  an 
the  manner  provided  In 
establlahment  or  deal 
BoiJd  which,  has  tlie 
to  acUnlnlster  such 
must  be  so  oon^ioeed 
be  repreaentaitlve  of  the 
tlooa,  and  Inatltutlona 
with  the  care  and  treat 
lU  or  Infirm  aged  indlvl 
repreeentaUve  of  the  publ 

(b)  It  shaU  be  the  l|iinctlon  and  duty 
of  such  Board 

(1)   develop  and  UnpoiU  atandards  which 
must  be  met  by  Indlvldu  ws  In  order  to  re- 
ceive  a  license   aa  a  ni^lng  home  oper 
ator,  which  standards  sbatu  be  dealgned  to 
Insure  tbat  nursing  hompj  operators  will  be 
IndlTlduala  who  ara  of 
by  temperament  and 
able,  and  who,  by 
the  field  of  institutional 
qualified  to  serve  aa  n 
ators; 

(3)    develop  and  apply 
nlquea.  Including 


licensed  In 
Act  and  for  the 
m    of   a    State 
and  authority 
Such  Board 
members  will 
lions,  oocupa- 
tly   oonoemed 
nt  of  chroQlcaUy 
and  will  be 


character,  who, 

tlon,  are  s\ilt- 

or  experience  in 

tlon,  are 

home  oper- 

japproprlate  tech- 
aad  Invaatl- 


gtttons,  for  determining  whether  any  indi- 
vidual meets  su^  standards; 

(5)  laaue  Uoenaea  to  individuals  detN- 
mlned.  after  the  appUcatton  of  such  tech- 
nlquea,  to  meet  such  standards,  and  revoke 
or  suspend  Uoenaee  previously  Issued  by  the 
Board  in  any  case  where  the  Individual 
holding  any  such  license  is  determined  sub- 
stantlally  to  have  failed  to  oonfwm  to  the 
requirements  of 'euch  standards; 

(4)  establish  and  carry  out  prooedurea 
designed  to  insure  that  individuals  Uoensed 
aa  nursing  home  operators  wlU,  during  any 
period  that  they  ao-ve  as  such,  comply  with 
the  requlrunente   of  such  standards; 

(6)  receive,  investigate,,  and  take  apfvo- 
prlate  action  with  respe6t  to,  any  charge 
or  complaint  filed  wltl;  the  Board  to  the  ef- 
fect that  any  Individual  licensed  as  a  niirs- 
ing  hoine  operator  has  faUed  to  comply  with 
the  rvqulrements  of  such  standards; 

(6)  conduct  a  continuing  study  and  In' 
vestlgatlon  of  nursing  homes  and  operators 
of  nursing  homes  within  the  State  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  the  standards 
Imposed  for  the  Ucensing  of  such  operators 
and  of  procedurea  and  methods  for  the  en? 
fo^cement  of  such  standards  with  respect  to^ 
operators  of  nursing  homes 'who  have  been 
licensed  as  such. 

TXICPOKAKT  WAIVB  OP  CXBTAIN  KZQUIXZICXNTS 

Sac.  4.  No  state  shall-  be  considered  to 
have  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
section  a  of  this  Act  because  the  Board  of 
such  State  (eetabllshed  pursuant  to  secUon 
3)  shall  have  granted  any  waiver,  with  re- 
spect to  any  mdlvldua^who  during  all  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1968,  has  served 
as  a  nursing  home  operator,  of  any  of  the 
standards  developed  and  imposed  by  such 
Board  pursuant  to  section  3(b)(1)  other 
than  such  standards  as  relate  to  good 
character  or  suitability  If — 

(1)  such  waiver  Is  for  a  period  which  ends 
prior  to  July  1, 1970,  and 

(a)  there  is  provided  by  the  Board  or 
there  is  otherwise  available  in  the  State 
(during  aU  of  the  period  for  which  waiver  la 
in  effect) ,  a  program  of  training  aiul instruc- 
tion designed  to  enable  all  individuals,  with 
respect  to  whom  any  such  waiver  Is  granted, 
to  attain  the  quaUficatlons  necessary  In 
order  to  meet  such  standards. 

CnUMTB  TO  BTATKS  POX  TXAIKXira  PBOaXAaU 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorieed  to 
"be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  Secretary  to  make  grantb 
to  States  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them 
In  Instituting  and  conducting  programs  of 
training  and  Instruction  of  the  type  referred 
to  insecUon  4(3). 

(b)  No  grant  with  respect  to  any  such 
program  shall  exceed  7S  per  centum  of  the 
reasonable  and  necessary  cost,  as  determined 

^l>y  the  Secretary,  of  Instituting  and  conduct- 
■;  ing  such  program. 

/  DBPIMITIUMB 

Sac.  8.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(a)  "nursing  home"  means  any  institu- 
tion or  faciUty  defined  as  such  for  Ucenalng 

'  purposes  vmder  State  law;  and 

(b)  "nursing  home  apmntot"  means  any 
'Individual  who  U  charged  with  the  general 

administration  of  a  nursing  home  whether 
or  not  such  individual  has  an  ownerahlp  In- 
terest In  such  home  and  whether  or  not  his 
functions  and  duties'  are  shared  with  ope  or 
more  other  Individuals. 

BNPOaCXMXNT    AMD    BKOtn.ATIOIfa 

-  Sbc.  7.  (a)  It  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Bducaton,  and  V^elfare 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
to  determine  when  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance (otherwise  available  in  any  State) 
ahould  be  denied  or  withheld  because  of  the 
failure  of  such  Stat9  to  comply  with  tiie 
requirements  of   thU  Act.     Whenever  the 

\ 


Secretary  bas  made  a  final  detemlnatton  that 
such  aasjptance  ahould  be  denied  or  with- 
held in  any  State  by  reaaoaa  of  the  provlsiona 
of  this  Act,  he  shaU  so  notify  aU  Fedeiml 
agencies  having  the  duty  «r  authority  to 
provide  any  such  ssslsfanoe  and  aU  such 
agencle*  shaU  deny  aU  such  assistance  In  such 
State  until. sueii  time  as  they  have  been 
notuied  by  the  Secretary  that  such  asslstaneo 
should  no  longer  be  withheld  or  denied. 

(b)  The  Secretary  ahall  promulgate  ap- 
propriate regulations  prescribing  the  pro- 
oeduies  to  be  employed  la  determining 
whether  a  State  haa  compiled  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act,  and  such  other 
regulations  as  may  be  appropriate  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  make  a  final 
determination  that  Federal  financial  asslst- 
anoe  should  be  denied  or  withheld  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  In  any  State 
untU  he  shall  have  held  a  pubUc  hearing  on 
the  matter,  have  provided  reasonable  ad- 
vance notice  to  the  State  of  such  bearing, 
the  time  and  place  It  is  to  be  held,  the  Issue* 
to  be  considered,  and  have  Invited  such 
State  to  appear,  and  have  otherwise  afforded 
the  6tate  a  reasonable  opp<xtunlty  to  appear 
and  make  Its  views  known  In  such  hearing; 

JXTSKIAI.    KEVIXW  , 

Sbc  8.  (a)  Any  State  which  Is  dissatisfied 
with  a  filial  detenninatlon  of  ttaa  Secretary 
under  section  6  may,  within  60  days  after  It 
has  been  notified  of  such  determination,  file 
with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  In  which  such  State  U  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  such  determination. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  forthwith  b» 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Becretary.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shaU 
file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  which  he  based  his  determination  aa 
provided  in  section  3113  of  UUe  28.  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary. 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  court/  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand-,  the  case  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shafi  certify  to  the  court  th» 
transcript  and  record  of  the  further  pro- 
ceedings. Such  new  or  modified  aiminipj  of 
fact  shall  likewise  be  concltislve  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shaU  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
It  asldfc,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judgment 
of  the  -court  shaU  be  subject  to  review  by  th» 
Supreme,  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In 
tion  1354  of  titie  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 


REFORMS  NEEDED  IN  TEIE  MAM> 
MOTH  SURPLUS  DISPOSAL  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  la«t  3  weeks  the  Suboxmnlttee  on' 
Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  Operations  Committee  has  held  a. 
series  of  hearings  on  the  surplus  prop- 
erty disposal  practices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  These  hearings  were 
based  on  ^e  findings  disclosed  by  an  ex- 
tensive study  undertaken  by  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  at  numerous  instaUations  of 
the  military  services  in  Europe  and  the 
Far  East. 

In  its  investigation,  the  subcommittee 
was  greatly  aided  by  trained  investiga- 
tors from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  wishes  to  express  its  m)preclatlon  to 
the  Comptroller  General  for  his  action  in 
making  the  services  of  the  following  mei> 
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«vaU«ble  to  tttn  suiMommtttee:  Robert 
C.  Boyer.  of  PbUaddpbla,  Pa.,  Adolph 
Brudalmki,  of  WtmtiagUm,  OjC..  John  P. 
Competdk),  of  Denver,  Colo.;  Peter  V. 
Femla.  of  PhUAdtiphia.  Pa.;  ThomM 
StarynuM.  of  Seattle.  Wuh.;  Deu  ICar- 
tioi,  of  Chicago.  HI.;  David  E.  Omnum. 
.  Jr..  of  Kansas  City,  Kans.;  Orvls  R. 
Payne,  of  Portland.  Oreg.;  DavW  Ret- 
tl«er,  d  KansM  City,  KAns.;  Robert  8. 
Roeenberger.'  of  Washington.  D.C.:  Al- 
bert C7  Smith,  of  San  Prandsco,  Calif.; 
John  A.  Stanley,  of  Schenectady,  N.Y.; 
Jos^h  A.  Stanzlale,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
.  and  Larry  W.  White,  of  Stan  Antonio, 

Tex. 
^     This  Is  exactly  the  way  In^  which  tha 
•  „Oeneral  Accounting  Office  can  be  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  the  Congress. 

The  hearings  produced  considerable 
evidence  that  over  the  years  tremendous 
quantities  of  useful  ^  usable  equlp- 
iqent  had  been  uUipoeed  of  by  the  De- 
partment Qjf  Defense  on  the  groui^ds  that 
such  equipment  was  not  economical  to 
repair.      However,    the    subcommittee 
hearings  brought  out  the  fact  that  un- 
realistic estimates  of  cost  were  used  to 
determine  whether  it  was  eocmomleal  or 
not  to  rq>air  equipment.    For  example, 
a  $5  hourly  labor  rate  was  used  in  repair 
.cost  estimates  when  actual  repairs  were 
being  made  for  as  low  ss  $0.40  per  labor 
hour;  tranqx>rtatlon  costs  to  the  United 
States  were  Included  in  repair  cost  esti- 
mates when  the  items  could  have  been 
repaired  overseas;  the  cost  of  new  com- 
ponents, such  as  engines,  and  transmis- 
sions,* were  Included  in  estimates  of  re- 
'  \    pair  coats  when  in  fact  new  components 
i  ^  are  not  used  but  rebuilt  and  overhauled 
'  anglnes  and  transmissions  are  used. 
The  result  of  these  practices  has  been 
the  dl^osal  of  great  quantities  of  equip- 
ment   as    "uneconomlcally    reparable" 
when  In  fact  the  equipment  could  have 
been  repaired  at  modest  cost.    Many  (rf 
these  items  were  needed  by  our  forces  in 
Vietnam.    Many  of  these  items  could 
have  been  used  to  avoid  expenditures  for 
current  procurement  of  the  same  items. 
A  key  point  disclosed  in  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings  related  to  the  lack  of 
uniformity  within  the  Department  of 
Da(ense  of  rqnalr  criteria.   One  military 
service  will  estimate  repair  costs  on  the 
basis  of  factors  which  another  service 
wUl  delude.    One  military  service  will 
dispose  of  a  piece  of  equlimient  after  a 
glten  number  of  years  while  anofther 
service  will  retain  the  identical  type  of 
squipmsat  Uxt  many  more  years.    One 
service  will  repair  a  truck  or  a  bulldoser 
under  criteria  which  permit  the  expendi- 
ture of  as  much  as  66  percent  of  the  ac- 
quisition oost  for  repairs  while  axiother 
swvlee  will  dispose  of  the  identical  type 
of  equipment  because  its  criteria  permit 
the  expenditure  of  only  10  percent  of  ac- 
quisition cost. 

On  May  18.  1966  the  suboommittae 
heard  Mr.^  Paul  Ignatius.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Installations,  and  Lo- 
gistics. Mr.  Ignatius  conceded  the  lack 
of  uniformity  and  the  need  for  a  de- 
tailed review  of  this  situation..  He  said- 


BMnt,  w*  wUl  undertake  a  detaUed  renew  of 
the  ntuatlon  with  the  objective  or  detenam- 
Ing  wbethor  nirtber  unlftmutty  la  feaalble. 
We  appreciate  your  brlaflsg  thU  matter  to 
our  attention. 


May  19,  X96^ 


with  swpaet  to  the  qoeBtton  you  have 

ntmd  as  to  wlMther  our  dlreottvee  provide 

for    MiOeleat    uattonnlty    In    datennlnlng 

'Whether  to  rebuild  or  to  dlapoee  ot  equip- 


In  his  testimony  Mr.  Ignatius  also  In- 
dloated  that  swift  actimi  would  be  takMi 
to  ensure  the  use  of  realistic  costs  In  es- 
timating repairs  on  equipment  before  it 
Is  determined  whether  to  repair  or  to  dis- 
pose of  the  equipment. 

The  action  promised  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  gratifying  and 
fully  demonstrates  the  value  of  the  in- 
vestigation undertaken  by  the  subcom- 
mittee into  the  surplus  property  disposal 
pJ^Twaaa  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
However,  there  is  one  ancillary  mat- 
ter which  requires  attention.  This  In- 
volves the  unlimited  authority  currently 
availaide  to  the  Agency  for  IntemaVlonal 
Development  to  acquire  surplus  prop- 
erty from  military  surplus  dlroosals 
overseas. 

Since  1960  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  has  obtained  about 
$300  million  in  surplus  property.  About 
$100  million  of  this  amount  was  ob- 
tained from  surplus  disposals  by  the 
military  services  overseas. 

The  acquisition  of  surplus  property  by 
AID  is  authorized  by  section  608  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.  This  section  permits  AID  to 
acquire  surplus  property  in  advance  of 
known  requirements.  That  is,  AID  can 
obtain  surplus  property  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  military  services  and  hold 
it  until  such  time  as  it  is  required  by  a 
foreign  government.  Several  limitations 
have  been  placed  on  this  program  by 
the  legislation  but  they  have  been  made 
applicable  only  to  surplus  materiel  ac- 
quired by  AID  in  the  United  States. 

Thus,  undM-  section  608  the  amount 
of  surplus  materiel  acquired  In  the 
United  States  and  held  by  AID  at  any 
one  time  is  limited  to  $15  million  in 
original  acquisition  cost;  such  materiel 
deUvered  to  foreign  governments  under 
the  economic  assistance  program  is  lim- 
ited in  cny  one  year  to  $45  million  In 
total  original  acquisition  cost.  No  11ml- 
tatloh  of  this  kind  exlsU  for  materiel 
obtained  by  AID  from  military  surphises 
overseas. 

Section  608  also  establishes  a  $6  mil- 
lion revolving  fund  to  pay  costs  of  ac- 
quWtton^  storage,  renovation,  and  re- 
habilitation, packing,  crating,  handling, 
transportation,  and  related  costs. 

In  practice  the  revolving  fund  works 
as  follows:  AID  acquires  surplus  prop- 
erty frtHn  the  military  services  free  of 
charge.  Generally  these  items  need 
some  repair  and  funds  from  the  $5  mil- 
lion fund  are  used  to  pay  for  the  needed 
repairs.  These  funds  are  also  used  to 
pay  transpoi;totion  costs  to  a  port  and 
for  packing  and  crating.  All  of  these 
expenditures  are  reimbursed  to  the  re- 
volving fund  by  charging  econ<Hnlc  aid 
funds  allocated  to  the  country  receiving 
the  surplus  equlpmoit.  The  economic 
aid  funds  allocated  for  a  country  by  AID 
Is  also  used  to  pay  fop  the  necessary 
ocean  transportation. 

There  Is  obviously  no  reason  why  the 
acquisition  overseas  of  surplus  taoperty 
in  advance  of  known  requlremmts 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  same  limita- 


tions as  exist  for  the  Agency's  acquisition 
or  surplus  property  in  the  United  States. 
The  unlimited  acquisition  abroad  of 
surplus  property  represents  a  means  by 
which  additional  economic  assistance  Is 
being  given  to  foreign  countries  over  and 
above  the  amounts  which  are  provided 
In  the  annual  appropriations.'  This  is 
another  one  of  the  many  spigots  through 
which  U.S.  economic  assistance  Is  poured 
abroad. 

The  absence  of  any  limitation  on  ac- 
quisition of  surplus  property  by  AID 
overseas  represents  a  further  ^rogation 
of  congressional  oontrol  over*  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  program. 

The  absence  of  any  limitation  on  ac- 
quisition of  surplus  property  by  AID 
overseas  removes  any  Incentive  for  that 
Agency  to  consider  carefully  actual  needs 
for  the  surplus  property  by  the  countries 
receiving  such  materiel.  Nor  is  there  any 
Incentive  for  AID  to  evaluate  carefully 
the  ability  of  the  country  to  maintain 
properly  the  surplus  equipment.  It 
serves  llttie  purpose  to  send  surplus  prop- 
erty to  foreign  governments  under  an 
economic  aid  program  If  such  equipment 
and  supplies  cannot  be  used  b^use  the 
country  does  not  have  the  required  capa- 
bility to  maintahi  it 

Finally,  much  of  the  equipment  ac- 
quired by  AID  overseas  In  advance  of 
known  requlrwnents  could  be  used  In  the 
United  States  by  health,  education,  and 
civil  defense  agencies  of  the  States.  I 
know  from  personal  experience  of  the 
great  need  for  this  type  of  materia  ac- 
quired by  AID  by  numerous  agencies  and 
Indian  villages  in  the  United  Stetes. 

I  am,  therefore,  Introdjicing  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  giving  States  agencies  first 
choice  on  excess  property  at  home  and 
abroad  being  held  for  donation  abroad. 
I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  that  this 
amendment  lie  on  the  desk  until  the  close 
of  May  27,  so  that  those  who  may  wish 
to  cosponsor  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bin  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred ;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  wiU  be  printed  In  the  Record 
and  will  Ue  on  the  desk,  as  tequested  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  ^ 

The  bill  (S.  3385)  to  amend  th«^- 
cral  Pntmrty  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Oaunzifp,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  titie.  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rccord.  as  follows: 

&  3385 


May  19,  1966 


A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Oervlcee   Act   of    1M8,   as 
amoided,  and  for  other  purpoeee 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  flret  sen- 
tence of  section  208(J)(l)    of  the  Federal 
Property  and  AdmlnlstraUve  Services  Act  of 
1940,  as  amended,  is  furthet^'kmended  to  read 
asfoUowa: 

"XTnder  aoeh  ngulattoos  as  he  may  pra- 
■cHbe,  the  Administrator  Is  authorised  In  his 
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I  pf  edueatton.  pub- 
or  for  research 
equipment,  ma- 
s^plles  (Ineladlng 
working  capital  or 
control    of   any 


discretion  to  donate  wltho  d  t  oost  (exe^t  for 

coets  of  special  care  and  1 1  ndllng  and. -with 

reepect  to  ezcees  property  leeerlbed  herein, 

costs  of  transportation  sj^f  repair)   for 

in  any  States  for  purpoeee 

lie  health,  or  clvU  defeni< 

for  any  such  purpose,  an  7 

terlals,  books,  or  other 

thoee  capitalized   In   a 

sUnllar   fund)    under    tbt 

executive  agency  which : 

"(1)  shall  have  been  Oetermlned  to  be 
stirplxis  property; 

"(U)  shall  have  been  netermlned  to  be 
ezcees  property  and  Is  beiiig  held  Tinder  sec- 
tion 608  of  PubUc  Law  87-196  (76  Stat.  434), 
approved  September  4,  1981.  as  amended, 
which  propeity  shaU  be  oflwed  to  designated 
State  agencies,  as  herein  deined,  before  being 
offered  to  any  other  eligible  donee;  and 

"(111)  shaU  have  been  netermlned  \UMler 
paragraph  (3),  (3),  or  (4)|0f  this  subsection 
to  be  usable  and  neceesiiy  for  such  pur- 
pose." 


leceesiiy  for 
>F      IMMI( 


AMENDMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALm  I  ACT,  RELAT- 
ING TO  PERFORMANCE  OP  CER- 
TAIN INVE8TIGATIIi|E  FUNCTIONS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr|  President,  the 
Ihtemal  Security  Subo  mmlttee  has  al- 
most completed  the  ta^t  of  editing  and 
publishing  the  more  than  1  million 
words  of  testimony  taken  in  its  hearings 
on  security  in  the  Department  of  State. 
Twenty-four  volumes  have  been  pub- 
lished. Only  one,  or  4i  the  most  two, 
remain  to  be  published; 

Many  situations  requiring  correction. 


int.  were  dlS' 
I  do  not  pro- 
tiers  now.   My 
t  have  been  a 
of  a  bill  which 
^problems  which 


from  a  security  stani 

closed  by  these  hea: 

pose  to  deal  with  these 

remarks  up  to  this 

preface  to  introduc 

strikes  at  a  few  securi' 

are  close  to  the  core  of  the  Otepka  case, 

as  we  have  d(xnunentedi  it. 

In  the  Introduction  6f  this  bill,  I  am 
Joined  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dntxsor],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  all  of  whom  are 
ranking  members  of  the  Internal  Se 
curtty  Subcommittee  ^ 

At  an  Impropriate 
cuss  this  bill  In  detail  h 
ber.    Today  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of 
this  proposed,  and  to  outline  very  suc- 
dnctiy  what  the  biU  will  accomplish. 

It  will  do  these  tl 

First.  Guarantee 
of  the  Passport  Office 
and  provide  against  a 
tion  of  Director  of  eii 

Second.  Assure  the 
win  be  staffed  by  pro: 
officers,   imder   civil 
Service  officers  will 
evaluate  each  other  for 

Third.  Guarantee  that  all  evaluative 
functions  in  personnel  security  will  be 
performed  by  professlobal  security  offi- 
cers trained  in  evaluatl^,  within  Eval- 
uations Division  of  the  Office  of  Security. 

Fourth.  Require  that  a  copy  of  any 
document  transmitted  to  the  State  De- 
partment by  the  FBI  or  CIA  and  marked 
for  the  attention  of  th«  Secretary,  must 
be  transmitted  immediately  and  directly 


to  the  Secretary's  office,  flagged  for  his 
personal  attention. 

Fifth.  Provide  that  no  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  or  other  employee  of  the  State 
Department  having  any  responsibility  to, 
or  subject  to  any  orders  or  instructions 
from,  any  other  agency  of  Government 
may  be  concerned  in  any  way.  with  (a)  • 
policymaking,  or  (b)  administration  of 
any  functicm  of  the  Bur^u  of  Security 
and  ConsiUar  Affairs  or  the  Office  of 
Security,  or  any  other  security  function 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

Sixth.  Direct  that  all  field  investiga- 
tions in  State  Department  personnel 
security  cases  are  to  be  conducted  by  an 
agency  other  than  State — except  that 
interrogations  may  continue  to  be  mskle 
by  State  Department  officers  abroad. 

Seventh.  Assure  that  no  State  Depart- 
ment employee  shall  be  prohibited  from 
communicating  directly  or  indirectly, 
orally  or  in  writing,  with  Members  or 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

Eighth.  Establish  legtd  requirement  for 
security  clearances  of  all  U.S.  nationals 
for  employment  with  international 
organizations. 

Ninth.  Write  into  law  the  present  pro- 
vision of  State  Department  Security 
Regulations  prohibiting  reinstatement  or 
reemployment  of  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
or  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment discharged  for  security  reasons. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  DniKSXN,  and  Mr.  Hruska,  I 
send  this  bill  forward  and  ask  that  it  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

.  The  bill  (S.  3388)  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  with  re- 
,  spect  to  the  performance  of  certain  in- 
vestigative functions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Eastland  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


I  h(H)e  to  dls- 
In  this  Cham- 
no  more  than 
y  colleagues  to 


ued  existence 
d  Visa  Office, 
Ion  of  the  posi- 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  HIRSHHORN 
MUSEUM  AND  SCULPTURE  OAR- 
DEN 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Joseph  Hlrshhom  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

.  Since  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill 
encompasses  the  Jurisdiction  of  two 
standing  committees,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  first  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  af- 
ter that  committee  has  reported  the  blU 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  for  ito  con- 
sideration of  that  portion  of  the  bill  with 
which  it  is  concerned. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  like" 
wise,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
communication  from  the  President  on 
this  subject  be  Jointly  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Piiblle  Works  and  Rules 
and  Administration.  I  am  Joined  In  the 
bill's  introduction  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 


Grounds,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  .  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopxa]. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered; and  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  received  and  ia>proprlately  re- 

The  bill  (S.  3389)  to  provide  for  the 
establlshznent  of  the  Joseph  EL  Hlrsh- 
hom Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Randolph  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  ti- 
tie, and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  rarely  does 
an  opportunity  come  to  the  Nation  to  be 
presented  with  a  significant  gift  which 
will  bring  great  Joy  and  pleasure  to  our 
people  today  and  will  enrich  our  culture 
for  coimtiess  future  generations.  Such 
an  opportunity  is  now  before  us.  Fol- 
lowing in  the  tradition  established  bf 
such  noteworthy  persons  as  James 
Smlthson,  William  Corcoran,  Charles 
Freer,  and  Andrew  Mellon,  another  mag- 
nificent donation  has  been  offered  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hlrshhom  of  New  York 
City  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  assembling 
a  collection  of  contemporary  painting 
and  sculpture  which  is  without  equal  in 
its  field.  Mr.  Hlrshhom  has  most  gefi- 
erously  offered  this  collection  as  a  gift 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  His 
gift,  consisting  of  nearly  1,500  pieces  of 
scylpture  and  approximately  5,000  paint- 
ings, far  exceeds  ite  assigned  monetary 
value  of  $25  million.  It  Is  an  affirmation 
by  one  American  cltisen  of  his  faltii  in 
the  humane  values  inspired  by  works  of 
the  creative  Imagination.  Mr.  Hlrsh- 
hom's  generosity  in  providing  a  million 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
outotandlng  works  will  help  to  continue 
the  imix>rtant  work  wliich  he  has  begim. 

In  accepting  this  generous  offer,  the 
Nation  must  make  a  i^Ung  reeptmse. 
Such  a  magnificent  collection  will  re- 
quire a  new  museum  in  an  tuDpropriate 
setting.  Legislation  which  has  Just  been 
introduced  by  the  dlstinguldied  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph] ,  would  set  aside  a  permanent  site 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  bounded  by 
Seventh  Sti:«et,  Independence  Avenue, 
mntt)  Street^  and  Madison  Drive,  tot  tbs 
construction  of  a  suitable  gallery  ot  art 
and  garden  oi  sculpture,  as  the  perma- 
nent bmae  for  this  collection.  This  Mall 
site  would  be  known  as  the  Joseph  H. 
Hlrshhom  Museum  and  Scult>ture  Gar- 
den. The  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  InotituUon  would  admin- 
ister the  removal  of  existing  structures 
and  selection  of  the  architectoral  design 
for  the  museum  and  garden,  as  well  as  be 
authorized  to,^c^>erate  the  new  bt^lding  as  . 
a  free  public  museum. 

The  Boacr  (tf  Triistees,  stkapeeed  of^ 
eight  membtrtv  four  of  whom  would  be 
selected  from  nominations  presented  to 
the  President  by  Mr.  Hlrshhom  and  four 
others  selected  from  among  nominations 
presented  to  the  President  by  the  ^Miard 
pt  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion would  serve  with  two  ex  officio  mem- 
bers, the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
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states  i^nd  the  Secretary  of  the  Smlth- 
SQOian  pbistitutton.  The  term  of  one 
membexi  would  expire  each  year.  Suc- 
oe«8lTe  f  ^jural  monbers— who  may  be 
elected  -from  among  members  whose 
terms  have  expired— would  enjoy  6-year 
terms,  except  that  a  successor  choeen  to 
flu  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  his  predecessor 
Would  be  selected  CHily  for  the  remainder 
of  that  term. 

ReQionslbllltlee  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees for  the  Hlrshliom  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden  would  Include  extend- 
ing advice  and  assistance  to  the  Board 
of  Regents  on  all  matters  concerning 
administration,  operation,  maintenance 
and  preservation  of  the  Museum  and 
Qarden  as  well  as  authority  to  purchase 
works  of  art.  loan,  exchange,  sell,  or  dis- 
pose of  works  and  make  decisions  on 
methods  of  display. 

As  a  measure  of  the  national  commit- 
ment to  preserve  and  cobtlnue  this  mag- 
nificent collection,  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  would  be  pledged  to  guar- 
antee that  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  upkeep,  operation,  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden  will  be 
provided. 

Mr.  President,'!  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment the  remarks  made  by  President 
Johnson  on  May  17  when  he  accepted  Mr. 
Hlrshhom's  splendid  gift  be  printed  In 
the  RccoKo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 


May  19,  1966 


Now  w*  must  buUd  a  muMvm  worthy  of 
ttie  coUectlon,  and  wortby  of  our  tdgbest 
•MttnUao*  tat  thla  b«autUal  olty. 

Waahlngton  U  a  otty  of  powarful  lastitu- 
tlona — the  seat  of  govanunent  for  tbe  atroog- 
Mt  Nation  on  eartii.  tbe  place  where  demo- 
cratle  Ideal*  are  translated  Into  reality.  It 
must  also  be  a  pUce  of  beauty  and  learn- 
ing. Its  bttUdlnga  and  thoroughfares,  Its 
schools,  concert  halls,  and  museums  should 
reflect  a  people  whose  commitment  Is  to  the 
best  that  is  wlthlnthem  to  dream. 

In  the  NaUonanpallery  colleistlon.  In  the 
Freer  and  the  Corcmm  Oalleries.  in  the  mu- ' 
seums  of  the  Smithsonian,  in  the  Kennedy 
Center  that  Is  to  come.  In  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  plan, — and  now,  in  the  Hlrshhom 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden — we  have  the 
elemenu  of  a  great  capital  of  beauty  and 
learning,  no  less  Impressive  than  Its  power. 

Mr.  Hlrshhom.  we  accept  your  splendid 
gift  to  the  American  people.  We  shall  treas- 
ure It  and  use  It  well— In  giving  pleasure 
and  enlightenment  to  men  and  women  of 
every  age,  from  every  walk  of  life. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  the  Nation  had  some  /emark- 
ably  good  news  concerning  the  decision 
by  Joseph  Hlrshhom  to  present  one  of 
the  world's  finest  collections  of  paintings 
and  sculpt\ire  to  the  public.  This  mag- 
nificent collection  will  be  available  here 
In  Washington,  and  I  am  sure  that  mil- 
lions will  be  able  to  appreciate  this  gift 
over  the  years. 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OP  THE 
■  PRESIDENT 


RwK*i»a  or  ths  Pasaiuawi  *t  the  Hxssh- 
■oaM  Cxancofinr 

This  Is  a  magnificent  day  for  the  nation's 

Capital,  and  for  millions  of  Americans  who 

wlU  visit  Washington  In  the  years  to  come. 

It  Is  also  an  inspiring  climax  to  a  career 

devoted  to  art. 

Prom  the  days  of  his  youth  In  Brooklyn — 
when  ha  first  began  collecting  reproductions 
of  art  work — ^untU  this  hour.  Joseph  Hlrsh- 
hom has  baan  driven  by  a  paaslon  for  paint- 
ing and  toulptUra.  Throughout  the  world 
ha  has  sought  the  great  art  at  our  Ume— 
thoaa  aiprasaioni  at  man's  will  to  make 
:  aansa  of  his  fapertanoa  on  earth,  to  find 
>  order  and  meaning  In  the  physical  world 
about  him,  to  randar  what  la  familiar  In  a 
aawway. 

Z  know  that  Joaaph  Bbvhhora  will  go  on 
saaklng  out  tha  bast  In  modem  painting 
and  aeulptura  for  years  to  coaaa.  But  ha 
will  navar  have  a  finer  hour  than  this:  for 
today  ha  offars  tha  fralt  of  a  lifetime  In 
.  tha  aarvlca  of  art  to  the  cltlsens  at  a  grateful 
Nation.  Tarn  man  have  baan  prtTllatad  to 
.  make  soeh  a  gift  to  thair  gaiuratlon  and  to 
thoaa  that  wU  oobm  #ftar. 

Barana  months  ago  Itn.  Johnson  jour- 
nayad  to  Joaaph  Rlrshhom'S  home  In  Con- 
naetleat.  8ha  «ama  baek  flUatf  with  awa 
and  admiration  for  tha  great  works  ooUactad 
tbaia.  She  came  back,  toa  with  a  aansa  of 
affection  and  respect  for  their  owner.  She 
has  told  me  many  tlmas  alnoe  than  at  her 
hope  that  M^.  Bttahhom  would  make  his 
ooUactlon  avanabla  to  tha  NatloB. 

Many  soggaattons  ware  saada  to  Mr.  Hlrsh- 
hom  about  the  disposition  at  his  ooUactlon, 
as  wan  there  might  ba— for  among  private 
eoUaetloas  It  Is  vtrtoaUy  without  parallal 
iBltiflald.  l%at  ha  bas  ehosasi  tha  Nation's 
Ospital  Is  a  eausa  for  osMbcmtton,  pride 
aaddaapgraUtuda. 


Mr.  BAT^.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Inceptt^of  our  Nation,  controversy  and 
oomplenty  has  surrounded  the  question 
of  how  to  choose  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. James  Wilson,  described  this 
problem  as  the  most  difficult  of  all  to 
resolve  at  the  Convention. 

The  framers  discussed,  debated,  and 
discarded  a  ntmiber  of  ideas,  Including 
plans  for  the  Governor^  to  choose  a  Pres- 
ident and  the  Virginia  plan  whereby  the 
Congress  would  do  the  choosing. 

The  direct  popular  vote  was  rejected 
for  several  reasons.  First,  the  States  had 
widely  diverse  qualifications  for  the 
franchise — In  fact,  only  an  extremely 
smaO  percentage  of  the  adult  populatton 
were  qualified  to  vote  In  most  of  the  orig- 
inal States.  Second,  there  was  no  radio, 
television,  or  mass  circulation  magazines 
or  rapid  means  of  transportation.  Thus. 
the  people  could  be  expected  to  vote 
parochially'  and  without  sophisticated 
understanding  of  the  Issues.  Third, 
there  were  no  political  parties— hence, 
little  chance  for  any  candidate  to  wln«a 
significant  number  of  votes. 

But  the  Idea  of  direct  popular  election 
of  a  President  was  not  forgotten.  As 
eariy  as  1826.  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  Introduced  In  Congress  pro- 
posing the  direct  popular  election.  Sim- 
ilar plans  have  been  studied  and  dis- 
cussed time  and  again  throughout  our 
history.  Several  of  our  pr««nt  and  for- 
mer colleagues— Senator  HxmPHitKT, 
Senator  Bukoick.  Seiuitor  Smitr,  Sena- 
torMANgrou).  Senator  BIxATnta,  Senator 
AnciH,  Just  to  name  a  few — have  made 
similar  proposals,  and  I  trust  that  their 
long  experience  In  this  area  of  legislation 


win  prove  Invaluable  to  the  subcommittee 
in  its  current  deliberations. 

Most  often,  they  have  been  discarded 
with  simllir  complaints.  "It  may  be  a 
fine  Idea,  but  It  will  never  pass." 

Today,  Mr.  President,  the  situation  la 
different.  Today,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  we  have  achieved  the  goal  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  regardless  of  race,  reli- 
gion, or  station  In  life.  Today  we  are 
witnessing  a  political  development  In  our 
States  where  for  the  first  time  In  dec- 
ades, legislatures  fully  represent  people. 
Today,  the  next  logical  outgrowth  of 
the  persistent  and  Inevitable  movement 
toward  the  democratic  ideal  is  the  popu- 
lar election  of  our  national  officers — an 
election  In  which  each  person  has  the 
right  to  vote  for  President  without  an 
artificial  barrier  separating  him  from  the 
choice  of  his  Chief  Executive. 

Now  is^he  time,  Mr.  President.  It  can 
be  done. 

Therefore,  •!  Introduce  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  provid- 
ing for  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President.  In  the  hearings  on  electoral 
reform  being  conducted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments, 
this  proposal  among  others-will  be  care- 
fully considered. 

The  subcommittee  previously  has  ex- 
amined proposed  amendments,  including 
one  which  I  offered,  suggesting  various 
changes  in  the  electoral  college  system. 
All  proposals  will  receive  serious  and 
thorough  consideration.  We  must  bear 
In  mind,  however,  that  proposals  for  di- 
rect popular  election  of  the  President 
have  not  received  adequate  study.  It 
may  well  be  that  mere  procedural 
changes  In  the  present  system  would  be 
like  shifting  around  the  parts  of  a  creaky 
and  dangerous  automobile  engine,  mak- 
ing It  no  less  creaky  and  no  less  dan- 
gerous. What  we  may  need  is  a  new 
engine.  Mr.  President,  because  we  are  In 
a  new  age. 

Simply  stated,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  any  prealdentlal-vlce-presl- 
dential  Ucket  receiving  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  popular  votes  Is  declared  elected, 
providing  the  ticket  receives  at  least  40 
percent  of  the  total  popular  vote  cast. 
If  no  ticket  gets  40  percent  of  the  vote, 
the  Congress  would  meet  In  Joint  session 
to  choose  from  the  two  tickets  receiving 
ttie  most  votes.  A  majority  of  the  com- 
bined membership  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate would  be  required  to  elect  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

Some  may  say  this  proposal  is  too  new, 
too  radical  a  break  with  tradition.  In 
all  honesty,  Mr.  ^sldent,  I  was  among 
that  number  only  a  few  short  months 
ago.  Then,  we  began  hearings  on  the 
problem.  I  consulted  with  scholars  In 
the  field.  I  did  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
rrflectlon.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  Idea  was  not  truly  a  break  with  tra- 
f^t*,*"*  at  all.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  logical, 
realistic  and  proper  continuation  of  this 
Nation's  tradition  and  history— a  tradi- 
tion of  continuous  expansion  of  the 
franchise  and  equality  in  voting. 

Today,  we  would  not  think  of  barring 
Cathollcsor  Jews  ftotn  voting.  Tetsome 
of  our  colonial  governments  did  so. 

Today,  we  would  not  think  that  a  man 
must  own^prpptrty  in  order  to  exercise 
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his  right  to  vote.  Yet  it  Iwas  1851  before 
all  States  had  dropped  i  >hH}erty  require- 
ments as  a  requisite  to  i  ithig. 

Today,  we  would  hot  tolerate  the  Idea 
of  UJB.  Senators  being  t^spolnted  by  the 
State  legislature.  Yet  lit  was  1914  whoi 
the  first  Senators  wer^i  elected  by  the 
pe<vle. 

Today,  we  take  for 
mous  role  played  by  i 
tlons.    Yet  women  did 
until  1920. . 

Today,  we  have 
as  a  financial  barrier  I 

Today,  we  have  wl 
of  the  long  struggle  to 
the  right  to  exercise 
14th.  15th  ^d  24th 
CivU  Rlght^Acts  of  191 
«nd  the  Voi^g  Rights 

And  today,  we  guarantee  that  all  peo- 
ple in  a  State  shall  have  a  vote  equal  to 
all-  other  people  wlthlnj  la  State  so  that 
they  may  be  represented  nearly  equally  in 
the  State  lawmaldng  homes. 

In  fact,  we  have  only  ione  election  re- 
maining. Mr.  Presidenji  wherein  some 
votes  are  not  equal  to  ojtners  and  where- 
in millions  of  votes  do  itiot  count  in  the 
final  result — and  that  \$  \n  the  election 
of  the  most  powerful  p<)litical  officer  In 
the  world,  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  1 

It  is  not  radical  to  I  Suggest  that  we 
abolish  the  electoral  college  and  elect  our 
President  by  direct  popular  vote — ^no 
more  so  than  if  we  suggested  the  advan- 
tages of  grounding  an  bpen-cockplt  bi- 
plane in  favor  of  a  sup(  !^sonlc  Jet. 

A  major  criticism  of  sfxtendlng  the  di- 
rect vote  to  all  Ameri(;ans  In  electing 
their  President  has  beei  i|  that  it  somehow 
would  be  inconsistent  iHth  our  Federal 
system.  Again,  I  wish  oo  state  that  this 
was  my  own  IxnpressioU — but  it  was  an 
impression  that  careliU  thought  and 
study  swept  away.  | 

The  electoral  college  ^  ins  not  created  so 
that  States  might  act  a ;{ units  in  electing 
a  President.  As  I  sugg  ested  earlier,  the 
unit  system  grew  out  oJ  {the  development 
of  political  parties  and  the  need,  there- 
fore, to  change  the  ordinal  system.  It 
was  never  contemplated  that  electors 
from  any  given  State  *ould  vote  auto- 
matically and  unanlmoiuly  for  the  same 
candidate — quite  the  cjpposlte:  It  was 
believed  that  the  people  ,i  lacking  commu- 
nications and  transportation,  might  be 
so  inclined.  The  electdts  were  to  be  the 
wisest  of  persons  In  eti^h  of  the  States 
and  they  would  choose  the  national  ex- 
ecutives, free  from  ji^pular  puslons. 
Needless  to  say,  it  did  not  work  q^t  that 
way.  By  1800,  the  systtto  crea' 
framers  had  founderiad,  neo 
adoption  of  the  12th  aiiendm 
resulted  eventually  Inl  the 
wiimer  take  all,  Stat^4unlt 
electing  Presidents. '  1 
'  It  was  not  necessary  to  dwell  tmjDie 
inequities  of  the  present  system.  All  of 
us  know  how  the  systean  can  operate  to 
elect  men  receiving  few<  sr  votes  than  thelr 
<H>Ponents — all  agree  It  liappened  in  1888. 
and  many  suggest  It  liappened  also  in 
two  other  elections. 

We  all  know  how  a  shift  of  some  29,000 
votes  In  three  States  li  i  1948  would  have 
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resulted  In  Ooivemor  Dewey's  election, 
even  though  President  Truman  received 
a  plurality  of  more  than  2  million  votes. 

In  1960.  we  all  are  familiar  with  the 
problem  In  Alabama,  where  a  voter  was 
unable  to  express  clear  support  for  Sen- 
ator Kennedy.  To  this  day,  there  Is  no 
way  of  knowing  for  certain  how  the 
Alabama  vote  went  or  whether  it  would 
have  affected  the  total  popular  vote  cast 
for'each  candidate. 

.  And  we  are  familiar  with  the  practice 
of  concentrating  the  quest  for  votes  in 
Rational  elections  In  a  handful  of  large 
States — for  it  Is  a  fact  of  the  present 
electoral  system  that  a  candidate  winning 
by  the  slimmest  of  margins  In  12  States 
has  been  elected  President,  no  matter 
what  the  people  in  the  remaining  38 
States  may  decide. 

Must  we  wait  for  another  election  of 
1800.  before  we  are  moved  to  correct  a 
glaring  wrong  In  our  system?  Must  it 
come  to  a  situation  so  bitter  that  politi- 
cal rivals  would  become  as  irreconcilable 
as  a  Hamilton  and  a  Burr?  It  would  not 
end  today  In  a.  duel  to  the  death — but 
In  this  day  axid  age.  we  csumot  risk 
woimds  so  deep  that  they  might  make 
the  Nation  a  divided  camp  where  venge- 
ance wopld  triumph  over  reason.  If  It 
comes  to  a  time  when  a  President  Is  again 
elected  despite  receiving  fewer  votes  than 
his  opponent,  such  wounds  would  be  in- 
flicted widely  among  the  American 
people. 

We  hold  out  an  alternative — an  alter- 
native that  clearly  is  in  keeping  with 
American  tradition  and  which  does  no 
violence  to  the  Federal  concept. 

Direct  election  of  the  President  would 
make  that  office  truly  national.  We  elect 
our  local  official  locally;  our  Congressmen 
by  districts  to  protect  district  interests; 
our  Governors  and  Senators  statewide. 
Why  should  we  not  elect  the  President 
and  Vice  President  nationally?  The 
President  has  no  authority  over  State 
government.  He  cannot  veto  a  bill  en- 
acted by  a  State  legislature.  Why  then 
should  he  be  elected  by  State-chosen 
electors?  He  should  be  elected  directly 
by  the  people,  for  it  Is  the  people  of  the  ■ 
United  States  to  whom  he  Is  responsible. 
It  seems  to  me  that  from  township 
trustee,  to  county  clerk,  to  Members  of 
Congress,  to  Governors  of  our  States, 
each  person  has  the  right  to  cast  his  vote 
directly  for  the  candidate  of  his  choice — 
except  in  the  election  of  Uie  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Direct  election,  contrary  to  the  beliefs 
of  many,  would  strengthen  the  role  of 
smaller  States  in  the  national  election.  It 
would  truly  nationalize  the  election  and 
the  campaign  preceding  it.  Candidates 
would  have  to  go  where  the  votes  are. 
and  that  Is  everywhere.  Today,,  the 
small  States  are  virtually  ignored.  But 
imder  direct  election,  candidates  would 
not  only  be  concerned  with  winning  good 
majorities  where  they  are  strong,  but 
with  winning  respectable  minorities  as 
well  In  areas  where  they  are  not  so  strong. 

EHrect  election  would  greatly  encour- 
age voter  participation.  Today.  If  a 
State  votes  traditionally  In  the  column 
of  one  party,  voters  of  the  other  party 
correctly  assume  that  their   vote  will 


count  for  naught.  Under  direct  election, 
these  votes  will  be  as  Important  aa  votes 
cast  anywhere  else. 

Direct  election  will  strengthen  the 
two-puty  sjrstem.  No  longer  will  the 
traditionally  minority  party  in  any  State 
be  without  the  incentive  to  bring  out  as 
many  votes  as  possible  for  the  candidate 
leading  the  national  ticket  of  his  party. 
Nor  will  a  small  third  party,  by  carrying 
two  or  three  States  in  a  close  contest  for 
eleeUHral  votes,  be  able  to  force  the  choice 
into  the  House  of  RepresentaUyes  where 
it  could  exert  disproportionate  power. 

In  sum,  direct  popular  election  brings 
with  it  many  virtues  and  no  vices;  It 
would  substitute  clarity  for  confusion, 
decisiveness  for  danger,  popular  choice 
for  political  chance. 

James  Madison,  the  father  of  our  Con- 
stitutidn,  knew  that  the  President  had 
to  be  Independent  of  the  Congress.  He 
knew,  also,  that  In  deciding  upon  a 
means  of  choosing  a  President  some  com- 
pnnnlse  would  be  reached.  But  he  had 
his  own  Ideas  aa  to  how  the  President 
would  best  be  elected. 

Madison  said  that  "the  pec^le  at  large 
was  the  fittest  In  Itself." 

We  are  at  long  last  arriving  at  the 
place  and  time  in  our  history  where 
meaning  has  been  brought  to  the  pre- 
amble ot  our  Constitution.  "We,  the  the 
peoi^e  of  the  United  States."  Today  we 
are,  indeed.  "We.  the  people." 

If  there  was  doubt  about  It  In  the  early 
years  of  the  Republic,  there  can  be  no^ 
doubt  today.    Let  us  echo  Madison.   Let*^ 
us  put  our  trust  In  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  de- 
tail^ explanation  of  the  amendment, 
together  with  an  article  entitled  "Big 
Majority  of  Americans  Wante  President 
Elected  by  Popular  Vote."  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  May  19, 1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla-" 
nation  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  'follows: 

DST*n.ED  EXPLANATIOir  OT  PBOPOSID 
ASOCNDlCaNT 

sscnoM  1 

The  present  systwn  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vloe  President  by  state  chosen 
electors  would  be  replaced  by  direct  popular 
election. 

The  electwate  of  each  state  and  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  vote,  at  a  time 
fixed  by  Congress,  for  a  slate  of  two  candi- 
dates for  these  offices.  Bach  voter  w<Mxld 
cast  a  single  ballot  for  the  two  candidates 
at  hl^  choice  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, both  of  whom  must  have  agreed 
previously  to  the  joining  of  their  names  on 
the  ballot  for  this  purpose'.  A  voter  would 
not  be  allowed  to  vote  for  candidates  of 
different  parties  for  the  two  offio^is,  nor  to 
vote  for  one  office  and  not  the  other,  since 
a  single  ballot  would  be  cast  for  the  two 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President 
who  were  Joined  on  the  same  ticket. 

Each  State  would  retain  lU  present  power 
of  prescribing  the  places  and.  manner  of 
holding  presidential  elections.  However,  as 
It  may  now  do  for  elections  to  members  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatlves  and  the  Senate, 
Congress  would  be  authorized  to  ma3U  or 
alter  such  regulations  by  law.  \ 

AU  persons  aUgible  to  vote  for  members  of 
Congreaa  would  be  eligible  to  vote  for  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice  President.  Con- 
stitutional provisions,  statutes,  exeeuttva 
orders  and  Judicial  findings  on  qualifications 
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Vfc»  PNUdBt.  •l«rt^^S^i«^™«.SiS2^rLz?      ^*     c«MUd»te  for  either  Preatdent  or  Vice  Preel- 

8Ut-  wouW  be  «npaw«d^  how««.  to     SS?i£^  2w^SS2  ILSSTiK;     ^  r^^J"  me  or  withdraw  from  t^e  lec- 

•Oopt  tee.  «rtrtBt»T.^SdeSr*^teSnte     to  JanSI^     a^SS^SLSTS^^TS     SS^nS^^f.ii?  °«^iP*"on  but  prtoc  to  the 

tor.  TotlBc  tor  Itembw.  of  CoagrST  TW.  i^ ^k>S^ ^^^^JS^^Ti^TSL:,  ^S^^J^  I^  »r«ldent  who  h*Te  re- 

would  enable  »  etate  to  pwrnUttnTclttBTO.  m  mwSiM  uro  darTiS-Mi  SJT«r  \,^  S!f?f  'J^  P*  emtum  pluraUtr  «  the 

who  ha^  rMtntly  beeotATMldHate  «rSt  iTtir         -  ti»o  <!*,•  earlier  or  four  days  popular  vote  and  who  are  entitled  to  beeome 

etate  to  vote  for  Ft«td«>t  and  t^SpM«ld«t  The  Freeldent  of  the  Senate  would  d..  Sf  ?J!°*  ^  ^"^  Pwaldent  .hould  die  be- 

althouito  they  wwe  denied  tha^VaZT^  cUi^rii^S^S:-  ".  _*-,°*°r?  'T""  "^  '**•  ***•  ^'**~  ''^^  »>•  c«tlfled  offlcially  ac- 

sss-'sssLin^^this.sss^  sa£^-tH«3S^S  H£^^-"^^----^^^^ 

Utowl*,.  Oo»p«.  would  b.  a«thorl«d  to  -iSto  52SS  iSSm  l^SaS^^^^  Sv^'nSST^e^lSrt^^f  ^'^'"T*'*/'- 
adopt  uniform  reridanoe  ae  weU  ee  ace  re-  blUty  that  w^Sm^i^Ttti^*  HSl  uS^n  S^  ^t»^.^^uT  "^  *'"J^^''* 
qutrement.  for  vottag  Is  elaetlan*  forFtwdl     Adent  pluraUto^to  be  dL^^d  iu^^  fn!S      m^^if^    Although  it  1>  not  probable  that 

-«t  and  Vice  pteiSSit.  ?srSc;;i?j,  with.  s's?s<S£i'SSffty  :2?iJ2S.'  sf<^S3S":^r.sL^'^*f  •**"r*'^' 

«*«^<l"*>i2««oo.«ouldrtUlbeVSalied  «  might  encou^ge  .^aU  ntoor^  SS«5  F^SJbTSSJTnSSntlt^.h  ™ , 'i^  *! 

by  the  rtate..  but  unUorm  national  .taadard.  to  wage  Mstl^  prwldential  oampal2«  tothe  wSe  f  utWrt^SSS^™  ^^  ^^it  '.Jt* 

.     for  theM  purpoM.  could  be  Impoaed  by  Uw  lw>P«  of  attraottng  nifflelent  ToSto  pre-  election  eauM  major  dlfflculty. 

-f?.  *"''*  "»">'•  tUo*  "uch  action  became  ▼«»«  one  group  of  candidates  rrao  being  de-  ■■cnoif  4 

B«nii.ary    to    the    ladgment   of   Ooogren.  oUued  eUcted.    It  1.  very  unllkaly  that  thlid  Congre*  would  be  onpowered  to  ad<»t 

™r*  "***»*   *•  ehreumrtaneee,   eqMolally  pwty  candidates  could  amaai  a  combined  »PP«»rtate  legUlaUon  to  enforce  the  amend- 

amagttme  of  war  or  other  emergency,  when  tot»l  vote  of  more  than  twenty  per  cMitum  "»^*-    TW.  la  the  standard  authortaatlon 

ooogree.  would  deem  It  advlaable  to  esteb-  which  would  be  neoeaaary  to  keep  one  of  the  ^^<*  would  enable  the  enactment  of  law. 

ush  a  uniform  realdenee  requirement  for  n»*Jor  party  tiatee  from  being  elected  needed  to  Implement  and  make  effective  the< 

aistlngballota  In  elactteoa  for  Prealdent  and  If  no  two  candidates  receive  at  least  fortv  **^'*'  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 

«os  Realdeot  which  nUgbt  be  at  variance  P"  centum  of  the  total  certified  vote   then  "■•Went. 

with  baalc  state  voting  qualification..  to  a  Joint  aaaatoo  the  mambera  of  the  Hoiue                                     

»»Z^^  rH^  "P''Mii»a  that  direct  slee-  <*  Sspraesntatlvea  and  of  the  Senate  would  f*^™  **»•  Waahlngton  Poet.  May  10   1B«61 

«i2?ti^^r«iT*'"y?  °W  '*^*  *°  **"'  g~«*»''?»»«»»*«y  to  make  the  final  choice.  Th.  Oalltjp  Poll:  Bio  Majoeitt  or  AMni- 

2?S^j!rS!?«!l!!"  ^Jr^.  **»•  '"'^^  ,^Z2!ilf^  individual  vote,  in  a  pub-  caks  Wahts  PuamsNTajK^ b^p^SS 

age  to  ordsrto  tooraaas  tbsir  ralatlvs  voting  iWy  recorded  baUot  on  one  of  the  two  oali.  Vera                                              roTOtaa 

strength.    This  soMwsttUm  doss  not  appear  ^  P«noos  ]oto«d  as  candidates  for  Praaid^t  i»tv,..^.,     u  t     ..^ 

■J^***J'r^*^-P'''«««»^»»'»«'"?tS;  -ndVU- President  ,S?^^i^^Le^SSS  w^TX  to^'iTZ^^Jif^H"***^   ?"''i?*' 

f»c%  that  by  tenns  of  ths  amsndmsnt  such  number  of  cerUfled  votee.    ATote  eouSto  ?J^i»„vJL^».  ^  "»   wnendment  to  the 

.  f^lucttso  would  apply  autcmatlcallyX  •»  •»»«>lute  majority  .Tihet^  ^SS^J^  ^^^^t^'-^^^'J^'T^  "^  ^^"^""^  "^ 

to  qualification,  for  voting  for  ICembsiaof  •»»lP  of  both  HbiMes  combined^  mTmS.  t^,/Ti!5r       °    ^  ^**^  popular  vote  cast. 

Ooogris..    Any   stete   1^^^  ™^^  thii  half  of^T^iSSnT^i^^^iTS  -JL?  o^L^^'L!:^"' J^f  •'~**^  «^•«•• 

jjj.  to  snurge  Ite  Uiars  of  thTLtlonal^  oOoe,  would  be  needed  for  a  ItoS^ho^  '^M  ^  «^o^^  „,«. 

£r5^SCSi  SS-1S^?f^§  V3S'S=-S~^ 

-       S?!TT*.  fl*Ty°*y^   Oongraaa   wouK^  be  ?uc«l  to  rally  round  major  partlea  and  candl-  *"»  JwUte:                                      Percent 

vsstodwltti  ths  authority  to  eatabllah  a  unl-  «»»«■    during   presidential    elections.     Tlie     Approve « 

Mm  minimum  age  to  a  prealdentlal  elec-  'orty  per  centum  minimum  wUl   serve  to  Disapprove..                                                   m 

^S;«.-     .    «-    ^  "^.^  *f y  dlvlMve  forcea  which  might  .pUt     No  opinion ■..""""  17 

Voting  qtiallfieatlons  and  ths  plaoss  and  P*rtlee  Into  factions.    In  only  one  or  Wro  „       ..,. 

*     S*^*  •*  hoidtag  slsottoos  to  ths  Dtstrtct  P««l«I«ntlal  Msotlons  to  tm  hMorv  have  the  Republican,  and  Independente  are  aome- 

ofOolumMa  would  bs  ptsserlbsd  by  act  of  ■«o««ful  candidates  noelved  less  than  fortv  I??""  '^^Un*!  to  favor  the  change  than 

Oongraas.    This   would  permit,   of  ooutm,  P«"  ««»t  of  ths  popular  vote,  and  there  Is  no  ^^*>^°«»»t..    Kducatlon  Is  also  a  factor. 

•onas  dslsgatkm  of  slsctlan  admlnlrttation  "^on    to    anticipate    that    the    nroDcaed  !!?      f?"  *"  **"  •***"  educated  In  favor 

■othortty  by  OoogrMs  to  any  local  govern-  »n>«»dment  would   disturb   this   tndmra  ^*"  ^*^  ^  ^""^  education. 

BMit   to  ths  Dtrtrlet  sstabllriisd   by  law  ^***y  Isadsta  would  tend  to  nibmsm  their  Tha  ACmtn  vovamma^ 

ttod^lt.  constitutional   power  to  ior^  dlff«r«oes  and  coalesce  their  SorS^  S£  nore     TSTSt^S^S^^^L**"" 

thsMstof  govsmmsnt.                         "  to  pool  their  strength  and  avoid  the  nnST  £2    \.        !  ^°™'  resolution  wIU  be  re- 

oaclal  eleetloB  returns,  prepared  and  esr-  *?*"**•  o*  ^^^^  the  final  choice  mSeter  ^J^  .*?*\  appropriately  referred. 

«««»  by  ths  prapsr  stete  cOdais.  would  t"***^^                                                ^  The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  163)  to 

havsto  bs  smt  to  the  Presldsat  of  the                               ■aonows  amend  tlie  Constitution  to  provide  for 

2ISr*i2?*"  ^T^""?  ^"^  ■**"  *^  •*«>-        ""^"otlon  would  provide  for  various  000-     ?**<**«<*  e^ctlon  of  the  President  and 
w2it.^-2S?i2f  ^*  ^  tabulatloo  of  the    ttogeneles  which  might  happen  to  ths  event    **»«  Vloe  President  of  the  United  States. 

SS?iSS?Li::S?,^SJS:-"^,P^    SL*^^^.°'"^r*^!:^'^«'~««i^    tatroducedbyMr.BaYH(forhSMSf^d 

£^of"Ue^ssi^^rsr.iS::  SLsrsiuV^tisrs^Sm^bS:  ^ks^SSf  Liid'Se^r;*^  *^f 
^ssr-tirrirannspu^  ssffisar^-^-^ss.-^^  {i*?n"^%t3fcJS'^'°"-^«--*" 

S«SL''22^'"'^SIi*"*""  **  canvas,  of  the  ^      Ha  candidate  for  Pissldent  who  reoetvM  ""^  <>»  aosmsss 

S!S'.5!?th'?S.T«!SJS  *"^    f^?^Jl£^J?r  '^T'^  thsSSiITS:        Mr.  MUSKIE  subsequently  said:  Mr 

^^ys^^:.^i'T^^  fn»n  s^tStrissiS'^te^'^Lsrss  SfSi^i'Sfjs^^r^  ^^»^' 

,    M  Stete  would  list  an  persons  for  1^  the  candidate  for  wSTpmidJmWh^^  £5^;  ^T?^  introduced  earlier  on  behalf 

S?^*Sni*.  »^«««tTSrvics  P«S^  Joln«l  with  him  on  the  uS^'SS  W^  te  fi^^T"  f  **  "^«  f*"^^^  "5»  Oregon  . 

^t  !Sl.*^  *°*^  nnmbsr  of  votes  east  to  en«tled  to  be  elected  Vice  President,  would  be  ^*'^-  }^°*^  1  a  Joint  resoluUoii  and  I  ask 

S»Lr^«J5L2?-5  **^  *^  oawlldatss  dwJiMwl  sleeted  President    In  effect   tl^  «n»nlmou5  consent  that  It  He  6n  the  desk 

janeararBMsstwooQew.  would  msrely  eitend  backward  one  rtep  the  'O' "sponsors  untU  Wednesday.  June  1 

SBonox  a  P'*«»t  provision  of  ths  Twentieth  itoend-  1996.  ''  ^^    '  . 

Ths  oOdal  vottog  cortlfleatea  woold  bo  22^*.![?ff^**"'!?^^*'  "  ^^  President-         The  ACTINO  PRESIDKNT  oro  tern-    , 

hODsaa  of  Oongraa  on  Jan^waT^^J^rZ    J      PreaWent-elect  shall  become  Pneldent.  1 

tuttonthstermsCthstocumb-irP^t     r^SlSrS  STSSl'^oS^Jy'SSr    ?acSc%^V2f  Si  ST^  Slt^S 
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annual  Hall- 
for  apprecla- 


tbe  Pacific  halibut.  Ht  the  State  of 
Waahlngton  alone,  some  16  million 
pounds  of  this  prime,  su  ijculent  seafood 
is  maiiceted  annually.       i 

llie  search  for  halibut  kakes  our  fish- 
ermen long  distances — t  ■pm  Seattle,  for 
example,  to  the  Bedng  Sea,  above  the 
Aleutian  Island  chain.  As  these  men  are 
busy  a  good  part  of  the!  year,  not  only 
in  fishing  but  in  readyl^  their  fishing 
gear,  the  wives  have  f ortt^ed  the  Halibut 
Fishermen's  Wives'  Assottiatlon.  an  ac- 
tive sort  of  auxiliary  to  Nfhe  fishermen's 
efforts.  For  some  13  y^^rs  now,  these 
women  have  sponsored 
but  Week — a  time  set  as 
tion  of  this  great  resouMe,  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  its  marketing  that 
more  may  know  of  ItsJ^oodness.  Itie 
cooperation  estaldished  i  between  the 
United  States  and  Carada  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Inten  iktlonal  Pacific 
Halibut  Treaty  is  world  kenowned.  and 
their  record  in  rebuildln  i  this  great  re- 
source through  sdentllie  conservation 
practices  is  virtually  unrivaled. 

I  am  honored  today.  t<  >  jpresent  a  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  ivt  the  designa- 
tion of  "National  Hallbu ;!Week." 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDfCNT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Joint  re8olu^>n  will  be  re- 
ceived and  approprlaCelti  referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (iliJ.  Res.  164)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  National 
HaUbut  Week,  introduof  by  Mr.  Mao- 
NTJSON,  was  received,  re  aid  twice  by  its 


title,  and  referred  to  th^ 
the  Judiciary 


Oonamlttee  on 


RESOLUTION  TO  EST|ABT.THH  COM- 
MmnBE  TO  REVIEW  nTHE  DRAFT 
AND  SELECTIVE  ^ERVICE  POL- 
ICIES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pkjesldent.  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  myself.  Mr.  McCaktbt, 
Mr.  Yakborough,  and  iit.  McGovmr,  a 
resolution  requesting  th^i  the  President 
set  up  a  special  bipartis^  committee  of 
distinguished  citizens  to  review  the  se- 
lective service  policies  ot  our  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consenit  that  the  reso- 
lutl<m  lie  on  the  desk  t<^\  1  week  for  the 
addition  pf  cosponsors.  |  [ 

The  A'cTINQ  PRESIlteNT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  pe  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
Jectl<m.  it  will  lie  on  t^e  desk  as  re- 
quested. 1 1 

The  resolution  (S.  Red.  268)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, as  follows:  I  { 

Whereas  the  Nation  1.  ^irrently  engaged 
to  armed  conflict  In  southMJrt  Asia;  and 

Whereas  no  compreben.|ve  review  of  the 
draft  ha.  been  made  by  iljh.e  Congreaa  for 
eighteen  years;  and 

Whereas  many  lncon.l.tc(ilcles  and  toequl- 
tlee  have  evolved  In  oiir  Resent  draft  tyn- 
t«n;  and 

Wherea.  the  report  of  ttk  Department  of 


DefenM  on  the  draft,  due 
not  been  made  available; 


iune  1.  IMS,  hak 


Wheraaa  the  Secretary  c  r!  DefenM  has  re- 
oently  made  revolutionary  Recommendation, 
regaining  univerul  nation  i,  service:  and 

Whersa. .  pubUc  oonfldetije  to  the  equity 
of  ths  draft  syrtem  has  b^a  shaken:  Now, 
tttantan,  bs  It 

Jtesotoed, ^liat  It  laths  ak^  of  ths  Senate 
that  the  Prealdent  should  i  ppotot  a  .pedal 


bipartisan  eommimon,  of  emtoeot  Ameri- 
can., to  conduct  a  thorough  review  of  ths 
Beleotlve  Service  System,  and  to  make  rec- 
cmmsndattons  by  PWaruary  I.  1967.  conoem- 
tog  all  altnnatlve  mean.  avaUable  for  meet- 
tog  ths  Natloa*.  manpower  nsads. 

Mr.  NELSON,  htc.  President.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  resolution  will  find  wide 
8U]H>ort  among  the  Senators  and  that 
Indeed  such  a  Commission  will  be  estab- 
Udied  to  give  us  dear  recommendations 
and  alternative  polldles  In  time  for  con- 
sideration before  the  presoit  draft  law 
expires  July  1,  1967. 

PubUc  confidence  in  the  draft  is.  I  be- 
lieve, at  an  alltime  low.  The  system  is 
shot  through  with  inequities.  The 
clumsy  attempt  to  select  some  young  men 
now  holding  studeiit  deferments  for  mili- 
tary duty  Is  oiUy  the  most  recent  unfor- 
tunate example  of  a  system  that  long 
ago  needed  drastic  overhaul. 

Surely  the  use  of  achievement  tests  to 
help  determine  who  shall  study  and  who 
shall  fight  is  fiagrantly  unjust. 

It  is  a  standard  without  merit.  It 
smacks  of  a  caste  system.  It  degrades 
the  whole  concept  of  honorable  service 
to  our  country. 

The  use  of  written  tests  work  to  the 
advantage  of  middle-class  youngsters. 
It  discriminates  against  the  poor  and 
deprived  student.  It  is  unfair  to  the 
conscientious  student  of  average  ability. 

The  use  of  rank  listing  is  no  more  sat- 
isfactory. It  Is  a  perversion  of  the 
grading  system. 

Nearly  all  boys  from  middle-class 
homes  now  have  a  chance^for  higher 
education.  The  use  of  rank  lists  and 
achievement  testing  remlndi<-us  unpleas- 
antly of  Civil  War  days  when  a  mod- 
erately wealthy  man  could  biiy  himself 
a  substitute  for  the  draft. 

To  set  up  an  elite  category  of  young 
men  who  need  not  serve  because  of  the 
advantages  in  education,  innate  ability 
or  wealth  violates  the  very  concept  of 
equality  which  has  been  our  sustaining 
strength  from  the  beginning. 

Surely  in  time  of  war,  when  inductloh 
no  longer  means  only  the  inconvenience 
of  serving  In  a  peacetime  Army  base,  but 
carries  with  it  the  risk  of  sacrificing  one's 
life,  we  should  not  settle  an  issue  of  such 
gravity  by  criteria  favoring  the  wealthy 
and  the  academically  gifted. 

Defense  Department  figures  already 
indicate  that  Negroes — ^who  represent 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population — make  up  22  percent  of  those 
killed  In  Vietnam. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

TThe  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Congress  does  not 
stand  free  from  blame  for  this  situation. 
For  18  years  it  has  fumbled  away  op- 
portunities to  scrutinize  the  draft.  The 
last  time  the  law  came  before  this  body 
It  received  a  scant  10  minutes  of  atten- 
tion. 

But  at  any  rate  the  draft  is  being  vig- 
orously debated  across  the  Nation  a«  It 
has  not  been  in  the  recent  past. 


Into  the  midst  oS  these  discusdons  the 
Secretary  oi  Defense  now  injects  a  dra- 
matic new  proposal  for  what  apparently 
amoimts  to  universal  iervloe.  jnflitary  or 
otherwise. 

Whether  thl^  Is  a  ^serious  proposal  or 
a  trial  balloon,  whether  the  idea  has  fun 
administration  hacking  or  is  only  an  Idea 
of  Mr.  McNamara's  is  not  clear. 

The  situation  Is  even  further  muddled 
by  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  De-       * 
fense  has  been  sitting  for  almost  a  year 
now  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  draft 
that  was  supposed  to  be  ready  last  June. 

In  reply  to  repeated  Inquiry  we  have 
only  been  told  that  the  study  Is  not  yet 
available. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  McNamara's 
suggestion? 

Is  it  aimed  at  Saigon? 

Coming  as  it  does  smack  in  the  middle 
ol  a  r^ildly  deteriorating  situation  in 
thai  forlorn  oountry  may  be  taken  over- 
seas as  more  American  saber  raittUng. 
a  call  to  universal  military  training  to 
demonstrate  how  "firm"  is  our  "resolve" 
to  use  miUtaiy  fdroe  to  gain  our  objec- 
tives. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  tills  was  Mr. 
McNamasa's  intention.  His  wtodx  Is  in 
fact  a  welcome  statement  ftom  a  hl^ 
administration  offldal  of  the  ImpoctaDoe 
of  finding  other  than  mllitaty  paths  to 
woild  stability,  of  finding  ways  to  draw 
China  into  'the  circle  of  nations. 

But  imder  the  circumstances  it  Is  aU 
the  more  important  that  a  Commis-  ' 
Slon  be  established  to  clear  the  air  and 
to  make  a  sober  assessment  of  the  pos- 
sibilities for  a  revamped  selective  serrlee 
system. 

Such  a  commission  should  include  ex- 
perts on  education,  milltaty  needs,  man- 
power and  voluntary  service.  It  should 
have  at  its  disposal  automatic  data  proc- 
essing equipment  so  that  the  costs  and 
the  benefits  of  altematise  structures  for 
supplying  our  military  manpower  needs 
could  be  explored  in  detail.  These  al- 
ternatives and  the  background  infor- 
mation about  them  should  be  submitted 
to  tlie  Congress  for  consideration. 

Almost  2  years  ago  I  proposed  to  the 
Senate  a  plan  to  abolidi  t^  peacetime 
draft  entirely.  At  that  time  I  pointed 
out  that  the  Incredibly  low  pay  of  en- 
listed men  in  the  lowest  ranks  contribute 
materially  to  a  situation  where  nearly  j" 
90  percent  of  the  enlisted  personnel 
leave  the  Army  after  only  2  years  of 
sorvlce.  The  inefflcieney  of  training 
men  for  only  2  years  of  service  is  ob- 
vious. Adequate  inducements  could  re- 
tain enough  of  these  men  lA  my  Judg- 
ment, to  make  it  possible  to  .dimlnate 
the  draft  by  1968. 

The    situation    is    now    drastically 
changed.    But  the  need  now  for  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  draft  is  just  as  ur-      "I" 
gent — perhaps  more  so. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  and 
Mr.  ORUENINO  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
ItlTed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  ask  that  I  may  have 
an  additional  S  minutes. 


^   - 


imi 


Tb»  ACnSQ  PRBSIDEHT  pro  tern 
pora.    Ii  thare  objoction?    The  Chair 
~   hMUB  none,  and  it  1«  ao  (xxlend. 

Ur.  GRXTENINO.  I  highly  commend 
the  dl«tingulshed  Junior  &nator  from 
Wisconetn  for  his  cons^'ucave  propond. 
My  only  suggeation  for  Improvement  of 
hie  excellent  x«iolution  would  be  that  the 
operatim  of  the  draft  be  halted  until  the 
pn^xMed  commiMlon  hae  come  into  be- 
'  ing  and  made  Iti  findings. 

Of  course,  it  is  well  kiujwn  that  I 
wholly  disapprove  of  ovar  drafting  any 
boys  to  go  to  Vietnam,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  last  year  there  were 
90.000  desertions  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese Anny.  In  other  words,  we  are 
.  sending  our  boys  to  fight  and  die  for  peo- 
ple who  do  not  want  to  fight  for  them- 
selves and  now  seem  to  be  engaged  In 
^  fighting  each  other.  I  do  not  particular- 
ly blame  those  South  Vletnameee  for  de- 
berting.  because  they  have  no  enthusiasm 
to  support  aieorrupt  and  unpopular  self- 
impoeed  regime.  Perhaps  that  Is  why 
they  deserted. 

^^Bttt  Why  should  our  boys  be  sent  down 
there  to  fight  and  die  for  a  e«ise  m 
which  those  whoee  cause  it  is  have  little 
Intereit,  to  fight  and  kill  people  against 
whom  they  have  no  grievaaoe,  and 
.  agblhst  whom  the  United  States  has  no 
I  legitimate  grievance? 

Itaerefore.  while  I  should41ke  to  see  the 

1  Senator's  resolution  adc^ted,  I  should 

like  to  see  It  amended  to  read  that  there 

be  no  further  draft  until  the  report  of 

toe  Ooimlsstqp  is  made. 

I  ttiank  the  Senator  from  Wlsemuin 
for  yielding, 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr., NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Biassaehusetts.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
lor  the  proposal  he  ft  making  today.  I 
think  it  is  a  sound  proposal  on  a  matter 
of  deep  concern  to  many  Senators. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  does 
not  the  Senator  believe  that  such  a  reso- 
lution would  be  aiH>ropiiate,  even  if  we 
were  not  engaged  in  armed  conflict 
today? 

Mr.  NELSON.    Yes,  I  do.    It  has  been 
18  years  since  there  has  been  a  congres- 
sional review  of  the  draft.    I  believe 
everyone  recognises  there  are  inequities 
to  its  operation.    We  may  have  to  con- 
tinue the  Selective  Service  System,  but 
I  think  It  should  be  reviewed  by  a  oom- 
iniSBlon  luxl  by  Congress,  to  make  sure 
that  it  la  the  best  possible  system. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.    I 
^  Bote  thai  the  Senator  pointed  out.  in  one 
'^g  hia  whereas  clauses,  that  the  Secretary 
OTDefenae  has  recently  made  several 
TMommendatlons    regarding    universal 
natkmal  service.    The  Secretary  of  De- 
I«iae.  in  the  speech  he  made  yesterday, 
made  a  number  <rf  the  same  poinu  which 
.  the  Senator  has  atated  to  hla  brief  re- 
■)ark8:  that  there  are  ineouitiea  which 
do  axlat:  and  certainly  he  pointed  out 
something — that  we  all  recognise — that 
thare  are  2  mlUkm  young  people  who 
tarn  U  every  year  and  become  digible 
for  the  draft,  and  he  reeommenda  that 
Ptfhapa  aome  of  theae  young  people 
mlfht  be  givn  •ft-Qmortunity  to  aerve 
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either  to  the  Peace  Corps  or  to  a  NfiUonal 
Service  Corps. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  ta  trato 
someone  for  the  Peace  Corps  or  the  Na- 
tional Service  Corps,  or  VISTA,  for  ex- 
ample, costs  srane  $10,000  per  year. 
Even  if  we  took  a  ssoall  percentage  of 
those  2  million  and  trained  them  for  such 
service,  the  cost  would  reach  astronomi- 
cal figures.  But  even  aside  fztun  the  ob- 
vious financial  implications  which  must 
be  fully  explored  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, as  one  of  the  principal  Qokesmen 
for  the  administration,  has  raised  signif- 
icant questions,  and  I  was  delighted  to  see 
that  the  Senator  has  pototed  that  out. 

The    other    point    which    concerns 
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The  ACnNQ  PRESHSSNT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  3  mtoutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
The  other  point  which  concerns  me,  as 
I  am  sure  It  probably  concerns  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  Is  that  It  was  not 
clear  from  the  remarks  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  whether  the  individuals  who 
would  serve  in  the  Peace  Corps  or  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  would  or  should  be 
excluded  from  the  draft  This  raises,  I 
think,  some  fimdamental  questions  for 
the  proposed  commission  to  consider. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  interested 
to  this  problem,  and  I  have  suggested 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  con- 
sider the  lottery  approach  to  the  draft, 
which  has  been  tried  successfuJly  to  a 
number  of  Western  European  countries. 
I  think  the  proposed  commission  coiild 
consider  the  merits  of  that  proposal,  as 
well  as  several  others.  I,  for  one,  have 
an  open  mtod  on  the  subject.  But  I 
am  concenVfed  about  the  injustice  and 
inequities  U^t  we  are  experiencing  un- 
der the  irfesent  draft  system.  Our 
watchwOTd  must  be  "equality  and  fair- 
ness of  treatment,"  and  we  must  explore 
every  possible  alternative  approach,  to 
order  to  arrive  at  a  system  which  meets 
the  standards.  - 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wlscon- 
sto  I  think  his  suggestion  is  sound  and 
constructive.  Of  course,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate  would 
have  the  prime  responsibility  for  this  re- 
view, but  I  do  feel,  as  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisoonsto  feels,  that  the  pro- 
posed commission  could  make  recom- 
mendations which  would  be  valuable  to 
the  Armed  Services  C(»nmlttee,  and  that 
bringing  to  bear  the  expertise,  the  knowl- 
edge and  understanding,  and  the  great 
toterest  of  the  kinds  of  people  who  would 
serve  on  such  a  'commission  would  be 
extremely  beneficial  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  as  well  as  to  the  Sen- 
ate 

Tor  those  reasons,  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsto  for  his  moat  con- 
structive proposal. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  tatent  is  to  bring 
experts  from  outside  the  Congreaa  to  de- 
vote  their  attention  and  creativity  to  the 
problem,  and  then  report  back  to  Con- 
greaa with  an  analyala  of  the  aervlce  man- 


power needs;  and  several  alternative 
proposals  to  meet  tWs  need  along  with 
a  cost  analysis  of  each  proposal,  "nien 
the  matter  would  go  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  which  is  the  apprc^riate 
place,  and  tiien  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee would  review  the  report  of  the 
'  commission,  conduct  hearings,  and  make 
Its  recommendations  to  Congress 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Senator  has  been,  I  think,  extreme- 
ly responsible  to  his  approach,  and  has 
made  a  very  useful  and  constructive  sug- 
gestion. I  certainly  hope  It  will  find  sup- 
port In  the  Senate,  because  I  think  it 
would  reaUy  open  a  wtodow  to  the  sub- 
ject, which  ^oes  need  all  the  air  and  the 
clear  thinking  which  this  ktod  of  com- 
mission would  provide. 

Mi.  nelson.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  JAVrre.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  NEWON.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  merdy  wish  to  Joto 
the  Senator  to  oondemntog  these  teats 
I  have  been  out  to  Vietnam  myself;  and 
I  have  seen  the  tests  to  operation  to  my 
State.  I  think  the  theory  that  the  edu- 
cated young  man  should  not  nm  the 
same  risks  ks  the  chap  who,  for  economic 
reasons  or  otherwise,  cannot  go  to  school 
and  must  work  at  a  gas  station,  for  ex- 
ample, is  completely  outside  the  spirit 
of  the  Selective  Service  System,  and  does 
violence  to  the  traditions  of  our  country. 
I  hope  very  much  we  will  end  it  as 
promptly  as  iwssible. 

I  like  the  Idea  of  a  commission,  but  I 
think  that  the  mato  thing  the  Senator 
pototed  out,  and  which  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce my  complete  concurrence,  is  that 
we  could  Junk  this  testing,  which  is  to- 
imlcal,  to  my  judgment,  to  the  morale  of 
the  young  people  and  the  tradition  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  NEMON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
One  of  the  several  things  that  is  offensive 
to  me  about  the  college  testing  programs 
is  that  it  rewards  the  todolent  able  stu- 
dent and  penalizes  the  conscientious  av- 
erage student.  One's  Innate  mental  ca- 
pacity should  not  be  the  measure  <a  his 
obligation  to  serve. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RIVER  AND  HAR- 
BOR ACT  OP  1065— AMENDMENT 

AXKNDMXNT  NO.    StT 

Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  an  amendment, 
totended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  3066)  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  certata 
fees  betog  charged  to  coimecti<m  with 
projects  for  navigation,  flood  control, 
and  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Woilcs,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


COORDINATED  NATIONAL  SAFETY 
PROGRAM  AND  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  SAFETY  STANDARDS  FOR 
MOTOR  VEHICLES  IN  INTER8A1S 
COMMERCE  ^ 

AHmnfHmm  mo.  ms 
Mr.  NELSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, totended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
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to  the  bill  (S.  3005)  to  ptovide  for  a  «>- 
ordinated  national  safety  program  and 
establishment  of  safety]  Standards  lor 
motor  vehtclea  to  totennto  eommeroe 
to  reduce  traffic  aocldenta|4nd  the  deaths, 
injuries,  and  property  damage  which 
occur  to  such  accidents.  Which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Commltteel  an  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  prtote<  L 


tURAL  ELEX;- 
1936.    AS 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
TRIFICATION  ACT 
AMENDED 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
today  jotoed  as  a  cospon^or  of  8.  3337,  a 
bill  "to  amend  the  Rur4  Electrificatioa 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  {to  facilitate  the 
extension  and  improvemcstt  of  nu^  elec- 
tric and  telephone  se^ce,  and  to 
strengthen  and  stabilize  itUral  electrifloa- 


nanclng,  Congress  should  retato  appro- 
priation act  controls;  a  more  ri^iid  meth- 
od of  repayment  of  Federal  ftoanclng 
should  be  provided  if  such  repaymbenta 
are  feasible.  These  and  other  matters 
should  be  thoroughly  examtoed  through 
committee  hearings  and  committee  de- 
liberations. Moreover,  if  we  are  to  avcdd 
further  inflation,  any  new  Federal  finan- 
cial commitments  must  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  a  reasonably  balanced 
budget,  taking  toto  account  demands 
placed  upon  our  Govemmait  by  jbhe  war 
to  Vietnam.  '      ; 


IS  by  suK>le- 
jurces  of  Fed- 
1  by  tities  I  and 
^on  Act,  to  fur- 
capital  fimds. 


tion  and  telephone 
mentation  of  the 
eral  financing  as  provldi 
n  of  the  Rural  Electrifli 
nish  additional  sources  q: 
and  for  other  purposes."  j 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
pitolstratlon  bill,  which  {was  totroduced 
to  the  House  as  HJl.l  14837  by  Mr. 
CooLiT,  of  North  Cardtoa,  will  not  be 
totroduced  in  the  Senate.  The  admto- 
istration  bill  Is  designed  tia  meet  the  same 
objective^  as  S.  3337,  but  there  are  some 
inu>ortant  differences  to  llie  specific  leg- 
islative language  appearing  in  the  two 
biUs,  some  of  which  to  ttu  i  {administration 
bill  strongly  appeal  to  mi ;. 

The  thrust  of  this  legli  iaticm  is  to  pro- 
vide a  means  whereby  on  t  Rural  Electric 
Cooperatives  can.  with  ( ome  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance.'  esta  aish  a  Federal 
Electric  Bank  which  ev^tually  will  be 
owned  by  REC's  and  thqir  members  and 
which  will  provide  neeced  flnanctog  of 
electric  generating  plaiiis  aftd  electric 
transmission  and  distribution  Itoes  or 
systems  required  by  the  i  jarti  electrifica- 
tion syston.  As  these  liilts  In  the  sys- 
tem, become  more  viable  Iwith  the  growth 
of  oiu-  econcMuy,  It  will  tieoHne  tocreas- 
ingly  difQcult  to -Justify  B  percent  inter- 
est loan  rates  by  the  Fedf^al  Oovemment 
to  them.  Some  of  this  2;  percent  toterest 
money  will  conttoue  to  b^  Justifiable;  but 
the  REC's,  as  a  group,  ;Wlsh  to  be  able 
to  stand  on  their  own  |^wo  feet  and  to 
conduct  their  own 
perfectly  sound  and 
^d  precedents  for  si 
win  be  foimd  in  the 
Cooperatives,  Federal  Land  Bahks,  and 
the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks, 
whoee  performance  recji^rds  have  been 
highly  satisfactory.         i  i 

I  believe  that  hearingk  should  be  held 
on  this  legislation  with  alylew  to  develop- 
ing a  thoroughly  sound  and  practical 
Ull.  As  presently  drafted.  S.  3337  does 
not  satisfy  me  on  a  number  of  imiwrtant 
potots:  Uktb  is  an  absence  of  guidelines 
for  the  Governor  of  the  federal  Electric 
Bank  to  follow  to  malcM  loans,  and  I 
believe  these  should  be  trritten  toto  the 
bni  instead  of  leavtog  1  c  an  pollei^  en- 
tirely up  to  hlto;  there  viQUld  be  repre- 
sentation on  the  Board  ( I  Directors  from 
th»  Commerce,  Zntertoi  j  and  Treasxiry 
Dapartments;  until  sui|i  time  as  the 
bwok  la  no  longer  recaliOng  Federal  fl- 


g.  Thia  is  a 
hie  objective. 
Federal  bank 
ral  Banks  for 


for  Monday  morning.  May  23,  at  10  ajn.. 
to  room  4221.  At  that  time.  Ambassador 
designee  to  Braaii  John  W.  Tuthill  will 
also  be  heard.  -,  . 


^hTHDRAWAL  OF  COSPONSOR8HIP 
FROM  SENATE  CONCURRENT  RB8- 
OHjnON64 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  my  name 
appears  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  64.  I  do  not  desire  to 
coq>onsor  this  pr(H>osal.  I  ask  unani- 
moua  consent  that  my  name  be  striken 
fnnn  the  list  of  cosponaora. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENBICnr  OF  TIME  FOR  BILL  TO 
LIE  ON  DESK 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Presid^t,  unani- 
mous consent  was  originally  given  for 
Senate  bill  3337.  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrtficatitm  Act  of  1936.  as  amended, 
to  facilitate  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  rural  electric  and  telephone  serv- 
ice, and  to  strengthen  and  stabilize  rural 
electrification  and  telephohe  systems  by 
supplementation  of  the  exlsttog  sources 
of  Federal  ftoanclng  as  provided  by  titles 
I  and  n  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act, 
to  furnish  additional  sources  of  capital 
f\mds,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  be  held 
at  the  desk  until  May  20,  for  the  purpoee 
of  addition  of  cosponsors.  I  now  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  tiie  ttose  for 
holding  of  tills  bUl  be  extended  to  May  31. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BlUiS  PRESENTED 

•  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  Uaj  19.  1966,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bUIs: 

S.  1098.  An  act  to  amend  aectloa  1(14)  (a) 
of  tbe  Interttate  Commerce  Act  to  Uisure 
the  adequacy  ot  the  national  raUroad  freight 
car  supply,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8. 1748.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  VltgUlo 
Aooata-lifartlnaB;  and 

S.a6»6.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ataabam 
Bwklel  Cohen.  v 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  COMMTTTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nominations 
of  Dejmar  R.-  Carlson,  of  the  District  of 
Coluihbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Guyana;  Elliott  P. 
Sktoner.  of  New  York,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Upper  Volta;  Walter  P.  McCohaughy. 
of  Alabamiek,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  tiie  United 
States  of  America  to  China;  Eugene  M. 
Locke,  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traocdinarr  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America-  to  Pakistan; 
and  Jacob  D.  Beam,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Renlpo- 
tentiwry  of  the  Untited  States  of  America 
to  tbe  Caechodovak  SoclaUat  Republic. 

Opan  hearlnga  have  been  scheduled 
for  nomtoees  Locke,  Beam,  and  Skinner 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
pouse  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  266)  to  authorize  the  conveyance  of 
eertato  landa  to  the  State  of  Utah  baaed 
upon  fair  market  value. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  to 
whl<Ai  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Soiate: 

HJt.  107.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
tlU«  38  of  the  Onlted  States  Code  to  auttutf- 
lae  the  Administrator  of  VeteranT  Affairs  to 
enter  Into  contract  with  medical  schools  and 
clinics  for  scarce  medical  speelaUst  servloea 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7728.  An  act  to  assure  adequate  and 
complete  medical  care  for  Teterans  by  pro- 
viding for  participation  by  the  Veterazu'  Ad- 
mlhlstratlon  in  medical  community  ^tlan- 
nlng  and  for  tbe  sharing  of  advanced  medi- 
cal technology  and  equipment  between  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  other  pubUo 
and  private  hospitals;  ** 

HH.  11777.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pop- 
ular election  of  tbe  Oovemor  of  the  Vlr^ 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  13277.  An  act  to  amend  the  Revleed 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  provide 
for  tbe  reapportionment  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Virgin  Islands. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  blUs  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  todi- 
cated: 

HJt.  197.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  7S  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  author- 
ke  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Attain  to 
enter  Into  contract  with  medical  schools  and 
cUnlps  for  scarce  medical  specialist  services 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  7728.  An  act  to  assure  adequate  and 
complete  medical  care  for  veterans  by  pro- 
viding for  participation  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  medical  community  plan- 
ning and  for  the  sharing  of  advineed  medi- 
cal technology  and  equtpannt  t>etween  the 
Veteran's  Administration  and  other  public 
and  prlrate  hospitals:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUe  Welfare. 

Hit.  11777.  An  act  to  ptrrrtOm  for  the  pop- 
ular election  of  the,  Oovetnor  M  the  Virgin 
lalaada,  and  for  other  puipoeas:  sod 

H3. 13277.  An  aot  to  amend  the  Bevlaed 
Organic  Aat  of  the  VKgm  Islands  to  provMe 
for  the  reapportionment  of  the  Legtslature 


uon; 
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THK  CALKNX3IAR 
Mr.  LOiyO  or  Looliluia.  Mr.  PMrf. 
wnfe  I  Mk  uniilinoui  oooamt  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  oonctderatlan  of 
meacures  on  the  calendar  to  which  there 
w  no  objection,  bfiylnntng  with  Calendar 
No.  1124. 

TtM  ACTZNO  PRBBZDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  la  80  ordeied- 


«M  SamOn  Affatn  OmmittM  two  thoimad 
flm  hUBdnd  MMltlonal  ooplas  at  Xba  Sanat* 
iMvlnca  (rf  tiM  atudy  Tnun  Baport  oo  tli« 
BMrwtloaal  Opportuntttw  la  th«  Stet«  ot 
Watfihifton,  tatfd  in  tba  Bchty-ntnth  Ooa- 
••■      ncood  — — ' — 


M<tff  19,  1966 


PMNTDja  OP  STDDT  SNTITLBD 
"POLICY  PLANNHfO  FOR  AERO- 
HAOnCAl.  RESEARCH  AKD  DE- 
VEIOPIIENT"  AB  A  SEMATB  DOCU- 
MENT    -   ~    .    i».., 

Tlia  reMIuiito  («.  Res.  aso)  to  prtnt  a 
itojr  «ttued  '^^^^tey  Planning  for  A^ 
QMitleal  Research  and  Development"  was 
considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

MemOnmA.  -mat  th«  gtudj  »tltl*d  "Poaor 

3J«y«n«»t  .  pr*parMI  tor  the  im«  of  the  Oon. 

•fcau  k^  pmud  with  UlnrtMuSTw  »!«. 
Ms  tooamtot;  and  th«  Umw  b«  prints!  four 
far  Um  UM  of  that  eonnlttse.  —••a* 


PRINTING  OF  "IWENTlEm  ANNI- 
VER8ART  OF  THE  WMPLOmOKT 
ACT  OF  10M.  AN  ECONOMIC  SYM- 
POSIUM" FOR  USE  OF  JOINT  ECO- 
NOdkOC  COMMITTBB 
The  eonctirrent  resolution  (8.  Con.  Res. 
86)  authorizing  the  prtntlng  of  additional 
copies  of  hearings  entllled  "Twentieth 
Annivenary  of  the  Aaplovment  Act  of 
IMB,  an  Bbonomie  Sympnehim"  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  fcdlows: 

M4m>kml  by  th4  Stnatt  (tha  Homm  of  Mep- 
rmtntativet  oonewrtng).  That  than  ha 
pilntad  for  tha  uaa  of  tha  Jdlnt  locmofnle 
Onmmlttaa  five  thouaand  additional  ooplaa 
of  Its  hearing*  of  the  BIghty-nlnth  OOngreaa, 
aaeond  aaaalon.  anttttad  "Twantlath  Aanl- 
▼araary  of  the  Kiplejmunt  Aot  of  lOM,  an 
Bnownmle  Sympoatum." 


dommmat  w|m  eooatAenA  and  agreed  to. 
mXqUows: 

&Bas.as« 

_•"•'"«<.  ■"»•'  •  *a»laad  adlttoo  of  Bwiata 
Dooumant  Vunbarad  97  of  the  Bghty-alchth 
Oongiaae.  antttlad  "BactloD  Law  Quldatooir. 
ha  printed  aa  a  aaoata  document:  and  that 
utta  he  printed  two  thouaand  additional 
ooplaa  of  auch  doeiunent  for  the  uae  of  the 
Oommlttae  on  Bolea  and  admlnlatration. 


BELENE  L.  MACPBERSON 
The  resolution  (8.  Res.  265)  to  pay  a 
tratulty  to  Helene  L.  Macpherson  was 
eoasidered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
8.'RaB.  ass 


Heaolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  San- 
ate  hereby  la  authorlaed  and  dlreotad  to  pay 
fwn  the  ooBtlngant  fund  of  the  Senate  to 
Htf  ena  L.  llaephataon.  widow  of  Oregor  ICao- 
phereon,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
vm»  of  hla  death,  a  aum  equal  to  one  year"* 
compenaatlon  at  the  rate  he  waa  ratielvlng 
by  law  at  the  time  of  hla  death,  aald  aum  to 
he  conaldered  Inclualve  of  funeral  ezoenaM 
and  all  other  allowaneea.  »-«-— 


PRINTINO  OF  ADOrnONAL  COPIES 

OF  REPORT  BY  THE  SPECIAL  COM- 

^nrptB     ON     AODfO     ENTTTLED 

"THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY  AS  IT 

AFFECTS  OLDER  AMERICANS" 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  263)  to  print 

|tJ«£°«»i«>Ples  of  a  Senate  repTrt  fflS 

-    ^  SPfcial  Committee  on  Aging  was 

considered  and  agreed  to.  as  fO!low5: 

«#^J!!J'2!2:.^?JSL?^  *>•  P^tad  for  the  uae 
or  tte  SpeeUl  Committee  on  Aglnc  alz  ttou! 

4^J^^  "*  *^  Wghty-nlnth  Oongreaa.  mb- 
'  It  Affeeta  Older  Axaericana."  »"~*j  ■• 


FWNTINO  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  SENATE  HEARINOS  ON  "UNIT- 
ED   STATES    POLICY    WTTH    RE- 
^      8PECT  TO  MAINLAND  CHINA" 

'    .-^  «>"cun»nt  reaohitlon  (8.  Con.  Res 
i  ">   •"ttorlaing  the  printing  of  adS- 

Bttjtes  Policy  With  Respect  to  Twr.iniTmd 
CWn*-  was  considered  and  sSSSto 
•s  follows:  ■•«««  w. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  "CATALOG  OP  FBmRAL  AIDS 
TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MBNTS--8BCOiq>  SX7PPLEMENT. 
JANUARY  10.  1»«6" 

■nie  concurrent  resolution  <8.  Con. 
Res.  84)  aothorlzliig  the  printing  of  ad- 
dltioiud  c(Vies  of  "Catalog  of  Federal 
Aids  to  State  and  Local  Governments- 
ad  Supp.,  Jan.  10,  1966,"  was  considered 
and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolve*  by  the  Satiate  (the  Motue  of 
Repntentativti  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  one  hundred  thouaand  additional 
ooplaa  of  the  committee  print  entitled  "Cat- 
alog of  VBderal  AMa  to  State  and  Local  Got- 
TS^fc?'**'*  SttPPtement,  January  10. 
uee.  Bghty-aliith  Oongreaa,  aeoond  aea- 
rtaa.  prepared  by  the  X^gtalattva  Baferwtoe 
Sar^loe.  Ubrary  of  Coagraaa,  for  the  Senate' 
Committee  on  Govetnment  Oparatlona,  of 
which  forty*four  thouaand  ooplaa  ahall  be 
for  the  uae  of  the  Houaa  of  RapnaenUtlvaa 
and  flfty-eu  thouaand  ooplea  ahall  be  for 
the  uae  of  the  Senate  Commlttsa  on  Govam- 
mant  Oparatloaa.  <-j,;     t.^ 


JULIA  L.  CONWAY  AND  MARY  C. 
DOWNEY 

The  nesolutioh  (8.  Res.  266)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Julia  L.  Conway  and  Mary  C. 
Downey  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 
as  f<dlows: 

8.  Raa.  260 

Jteaoived,  lliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hareby  la  authorlaed  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  to 
Julia  L.  Conway  and  Mary  C.  Downey,  aunti 
of  LouHa  R.  Pearson,  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  6f  her  death,  a  sum  to 
each  equal  to  elx  montba'  compenaatlon  at 
the  rate  aha  waa  receiving  by  law  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  aald  aum  to  be  conaldered  in- 
clualve of  funeral  eapenaea  and  aU  othw 
allowanoaa. 


AIM)ITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  resolutlim  (8.  Res.  2S9)  for  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  tBe 


»€»olved  by  the  8eHete  (the  Bouee  of  Keo-    ^^^^1°*  Columbia  was  considered  an^ 
rttntrntvea    ooaearrMp).    -nuitthSe    bli    •^^^^J  *<>.  •• 'oUows:  ™ 

9!^^  S*.  !?•  ^  <*  **»•  Oommlttea  on 
Worrtgn  Bjtatlooa  five  thouaand  additional 
oopns  Of  ita  iiaartBga  on  "unttad  Gttafew  Pol- 


FIUNTQIO  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIB 
OFBBARINpS 

The  concurrent  resohitJon  (a  Con.  Res. 

223i2  '**y^  ^-  ocMktoed  and 
Mreed-to,  as  fottosvs: 

„.*."°***  >»«»•— less  {the  aomee  ot  — . 
'■■■■•■'•St  esnearrai^^  nkat  ttMM  be 
tMaSad  Ser  the  «aa  of  the  Senate  tntmat 


Heaalved.  niat  the  Committee  on  tlia  X>la^x 
trlet  of  Columbia  la  hereby  authorised  to 
aapeod  from  tiM  oontli^tant  fund  of  the  8aa- 
ata.  during  tlia  Ktgh^-nlnth  Congraaa  SS,- 
000  In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the 
«me  purpoee,  apedfled  in  section  184(a)  of 
^  I-g»rtattva  Reorganlaatton  Act  apptt>vad 
Angoat  1.  IMS.  w«^-« 


PRINTING  OF  REVISED  EDITK»7  OF 
"ELECTION  LAW  GUIDEBOOK"  AS 
SENATE  JXX:T7MSNT 

The  resfflvtion  <S.  Res.  264)  authorla- 
inff  the  prlnttnt  of  a  revleed  edltlein  of 
"Kleodon  Law  OaMebook"  as  a  Senate 


INVESTIGATE  THE  TRADING  WITH 
THE  ENEMY  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resoluUon  (8.  Rea  251),  to  investigate 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  which 
had  been  roMrted  from  the  Comnflttee 
on  Rules,  with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
Mne  11,  after  the  word  "committee",  to 
strike  out  "from  February  1.  1968.  to 
January  81.  1967.  incWslve"  and  Insert 
"through  January  81. 196r'.  and  on  page 
2.  line  18.  after  the  word  "exceed",  to 
strike  out  "$85,000"  and  Insert  "$25,00(y*' 
so  as  to  make  the  rescriution  read: 

Xesotved.  "njat  tb»  Committee  on  the 
Judldary,  or  any  duly  authorised  auboom- 
mlttee  thereof,  la  aathorised  under  aeettona 
134(a)  and  13S  of  the  Legttfattve  Beorganlsa- 
tlon  Aet  of  1946.  aa  amended,  and  In  aocord- 
»°o*  with  ita  Juriadletlon  ^Mclfled  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rulaa  of  tlia  Senate, 
to  oooduct  a  further  examlnaUon  and  review 
of  the  admlnlatratloo  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Knamy  Aet,  aa  amended,  and  tlie  War 
Claima  Aet  of  IMS.  aa  amoided.  and  oon- 
aldar  propoaad  leglaUtlon  aSRMsttag  aald  Acta. 

an.  3.  ror  the  pnipiiaai  of  thla  laaolvtlon 
the  wwimlttee.  throogh  January  SI.  1967,  la 
authorised  (1)  to  make  auoh  axpandttuias 
aa  It  deema  advlaahla;  (3)  to  employ  upon  a 
temporary  baala.  tedmlcal.  clerical,  and  other 
■Hlatants  and  oonaultanta:  Prorftfad,  That 
the  minority  la  authorlaed  to  aelaet  ooa  par- 
sen  ftr  api^tsamt,  and  the  iiiiyu  mm. 
-a  laaht:  •  ,•      :=!  •;,.  c 


i 


May  19,  1986 

leeted  ahaU  be  appolntadl4ad  taia  < 

tlon  ahaU  be  ao  fixed  that  I  la  ^roaa  rats  abaU 

not  be  leas  by  more  tliai   SS,S0O  titan  ttis 


i  i  any  other  asa- 
pctor  tioinant  of 


highest  groes  rate  paid 

pioyee:  and  (8)  with  thi  . 

the  Ikeada  of  the  depart  otenta  or  agendea 

oonoamed.  and  the  Comn  I  ttee  on  Rulea  and 

admlnlatratlon,  to  utllla|^ 

eervloea.  information,  fa 

nel  of  any  of  tiM  del 

of  the  Oovemment. 

8.  The   committal  I   Siiall 


„ report  Ita 

findlsgi.  together  with  It  ilreoommendatlona 
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I109K 


the  relmhunable 
.  and  peraon- 
lents  or  agendea 


advlaahla.  to  the 
t>la  date,  but 


for  legUatlon  aa  it  d 
Senate  at  the  earUaat  . 

not  later  tlian  January  S: .  

Sac.  4.  Bipenaea  of  thi  Jeommlttee.  under 
tbU  reaoltttion.  which  alu^i  not  ixoaed  S35,- 
000,  BhaU  ba  paid  from  t)  ik  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouopiera  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee 

The  amendments  weH  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louis  ina.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Racoin  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  1169)  J  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  reeoluti  7fL 

There  being  no  objec^on,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prinijsd  in  the  Baooso, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Ru]  m  and  Admlnlatra- 
tlon to  which  waa  rafei^  the  raeolutlon 
(S.  Rea.  261)  autiwrlalni  [the  resmnptlon  of 
a  study  of  the  admlnlatn  aon  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  and  ita  War  Claima  Act, 
having  conaldered  the  siiine.  reporte  favor- 
ably thereon  with  amentinenta  and  recom- 
mends that  the  resolution  aa  amended  be 
agreed  to. 

The  amendmmte  adop 
tee  on  Rules  and  A 


by  the  Commltt 

btton  would  (1) 

by  $10,000— 

(3)    provide 

on  the  date 

rather  than  on 

amended  would 


reduce  the  amount 
from  $38,000  to  $36. 
that  the  authortaatlon 
the  reacdutlon  la  app: 
February  1.  1966. 

Seiuito  Resolution 
authorlae  the  expenditure  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  ot  not  »  exceed  $36,000  to 
enable  Ite  Suboqmmltte  ti  on  Ttadlng  With 
the  Enemy  Act  through  wnuary  31,  1967,  to 
conduct  hearings,  conferuicee,  and  dlaous- 
slons,  and  to  reach  areai  tof  agreement  with 
the  executive  branch  la  various  mattera 
within  Ita  Jurladlotlon. 


AMENDMENT  OF 

TARIFF  ACT 


TITLE 


The  bill  (HJt.  8376 
of  the  Tarift  Act  of  19$< 
nent  the  existing  duty 
certain  corkboard 
ered.  ordered  to  a 
third  time,  and  passed 

Mr.  LONG  of 
dent.  I  ask  unanimoiii 
printed  in  the  Rxcoai) 
the  report   (No.  1I7« 
purposes  of  the  bill. . 

There  being  no  ohj 
was  ordered  to  be  prli^i 
as  follows: 


ma  purpoee  of  HJl 
Tariff  Scliedulee  of  ^e 
permanent  the  exlating 
for  certain  oorkboard 


Vi^- 


OKMxaAi.  ariixiczirr 


^.Thajlaty  of  3.6  cents 
JnanlatlonT  coated  <»  net 


I  OF  THE 
OF  1930 


(Mrk  In  boarda.  bloeka,  or  alaba,  aa 
ikow  provldad  for  under  Item  330.80  of  the 
Tariff  Sohedulea  of  the  umted  Stetee.  iiaa 
been  suapended  fbr  a  3-year  period  from 
May  80. 1968.  to  May  39. 1966.  by  PubUo  Law 
88-83.  Thla  suspenaton  U  reflactad  In  Item 
904.40  of  the  Tariff  Schedulea.  HJl.  8876 
amende  Item  330.80  (and  repeals  Item  904.40) 
to  make  permanent  the  preaent  duty-free 
atetua  of  auch  oorkboard  Insulation. 

Corkboard  InnHation.  becauae  of  Ita  low 
thermal  oonduonvlty.  la  particularly  suitable 
for  low  tanqierature  appUcattona,  such  aa 
oold  Btorage  rooma.  reMgarator  cars  and 
trucka.  refrigerated  warehousea.  and  fur  ator- 
age  vaulte.  It  la  also  uaed  to  inaulate  walla. 
wiMiigM  and  oold-alr  duots  In  alr-oondl- 
tioned  buildings,  and  aa  inaulatlon  In  ship 
oonatructlon. 

Tliere  la  no  longer  any  production  of  oork'f 
board  Insulation  In  the  United  Stetee,  such 
having  oeaaed  in  1963.  Foimer  domeatlo 
producers  luve  now  become  Importera  In 
order  to  aupply  and  continue  their  bualnaaaaa 
aa  appUeators  and  auppllars  of  corkboard  In- 
aulatlona.  Theae  produeara  favored  the  tem- 
porary auapenalon  of  duty  under  PubUc  Law 
88-'33  and  support  the  preeent  bUl  to  make 
thia  suspension  permanent. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  agrees  with  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
that  the  beneflte  derived  by  domeattc  Indus- 
try from  the  current  temporary  suspension 
of  duty  on  corkboard  Inaulatlon  warrant  con- 
tinuation of  the  auapenalon  on  a  permanent 
baala.  HJl.  8876  wotild  aocompUah  tiUa  ob- 
jective. 


to  amend  title  I 

|A  to  make  perma- 

Iree  treatmnit  for 

insiA  ition  was  obnsld- 

thlr^readlng^read  the 

Loul^Ana.  Mr.  Presl- 
oonsent  to  have 
an  excerpt  from 
,  explaining  the 

Ftion.  the  excerpt 
in  tbeRacoBS, 


g376  U  to  amend  the 
ted  Stetee  to  make 
luty-free  treatmeht 
,tlon. 


per  board  foot  on 
ooatad.  of  oom- 


CONTINUED  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
ON  HEPTANOIC  ACID 

The  bill  (HJt.  10998)  to  continue  for 
a  temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  heptanolc  add  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presl- 
den.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  1171),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoio, 
as  follows: 

FTTaFOCni     ' 

The  purpoee  of  HJt.  10998  la  to  continue 
the  exlating  auapenalon  of  the  Import  duty 
on  heptanolc  acid  for  an  additional  tem- 
porary period,  xmtil  the  eloae  of  August  8, 
1969. 

oxmaai.  STATXiczirr 

The  duty  on  heptanolc  acid  waa  auapended 
by  PubUc  lAW  86-796.  approved  September 
16,  IBSO,  for  a  period  of  S  years,  and  for  an 
additional  period,  through  August  8,  1966.  by 
PubUc  Law  88-03,  approved  August  8.  1968. 
HH.  10998  would  amend  item  907JM>  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  Stetee  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  s\ispenslon  for  an  addl- 
tloiuU  3-year  period,  until  the  eloae  of  Au- 
gust 8,  1969. 

Heptanolc  acid  Is  used  principally  in  the 
ip^^t^g  of  special  lubrlcanta  and  brsike  fiulds. 
At  the  preeent  time  there  la  no  production 
of  this  add  In  the  XTnlted  Stetee,  and  domee- 
tlc  conaumptlon  la  entirely  dependent  on 
Importe.  Heptanolc  acid  Is  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  lubrlcanta  fbr  the  mili- 
tary and  aeroapaoe  Industry,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  domestic  production  of  It  for 
onnmerdal  uaes.  We  agree  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  that 
continued  auapenalon  of  the  duty  on  tlila 
product  la  warranted. 


MAKING  PERlttMENT  THE  EXIST- 
ING  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON 
CERTAIN  NATURAL  GRAPHTTB 

The  bin  (HJL  11653)  to  make  perma- 
nent the  ftxl^ng  suspension  of  duty  on 
certain  natural  gn^ihlte  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  <tf  Loulidana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Raooao  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  1172).  explaining  the 
purpoaes  of  the  bill.  < 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rgoou). 
aa  follows: 

Fuaross 

The  purpoee  of  B.JL  11688  is  to  make  per- 
manent the  auapenalon  of  duty  on  natural 
amorphoua  grs^phite,  crude  and  refined,  val- 
ued at  $50  per  ton  or  lass. 


Natural  gn^hlte  (plumbago)  la  a  loft. 
Mack  mineral  oeeurilag  in  diaaemmated 
flakee  or  in  aoaly,  granular,  compact,  or 
earthy  maaaea.  The  term  "crystalline  graphs 
Ite"  or  "flake  graphite"  refers  to  vartetlas 
that  oeour  In  eryatala  large  enough  to  be 
visible  to  the  tmaldsd  eye.  Thla  type  oov- 
erad  by  HJt.  11068  (amorphoua  gnqdklte)  la 
a  vary  fine  granular  variety  idilch  ia  Setually 
cryptoerystalline  or  teattirlng  parttdea  ao 
.fine  that  they  are  not  reoognlxable  indlvldu- 
aUy  except  under  a  high-power  mloroaocqie. 
The  mineral  haa  a  wide  variety  of  industrial 
\iaee.  For  example.  It  U  utilised  for  foundry 
fadngs  and  In  the  manufacture  of  earben 
bruahea,  dry-cell  batterlea,  pencUa  and  patnta. 
lubrlcanta.  and  brush  stock  for  electric 
motora. 

Amorphoua  graphite  or  plumbago,  crude 
or  refined,  and  regardleea  of  value,  was  made 
dutiable  In  paragraph  318  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  originally  enacted,  at  the  rate  of 
10  percent  ad  valorem.  The  duty  waa  ra- 
duoad  to  6  peromt  ad  valorem  pursuant  to 
a  bUateral  trade  agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  effective  January  1,  1989,  and  the 
reduced  rate  waa  bound  againat  Inereaae  m 
a  bUateral  trade  agreement  with  Mexloo,  ef- 
feettve  January  SO.  1948.  Tlia  reduced  rate 
of  6  percent  of  ad  valorem  was  again  bopnd 
against  Increase  In  the  Oaneral  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  affective  January  1. 
1948.  These  conoeaslons  extended  to  both 
the  natiu«l  and  arUfidal  product.  Tbm  duty 
on  natural  amorphous  graphite,  however, 
waa  further  redxioed  pursuant  to  additional 
oonceealona  to  3^  percent  ad  valoram.  affee- 
Uve  September  10.  1986;  to  1%  percent  ad 
valorem,  effecttve  July  1.  1963;  axid  to  oo*- 
half  of  1  percent  ad  valorem,  effective  July  1, 
1968. 

Importa  <tf  natural  amorphoua  graphite, 
crude  or  refinsd.  valued  at  $80  per  ton  or 
laaa,  are  now  t^mporarUy  tree  of  duty,  under 
both  the  moet-favored-natlon  (col.  1)  and 
atetutory  (ool.^^)  ratea,  under  Item  909^0 
of  the  TarUf  Schedulea  of  the  United  Stetee. 
This  temporary  duty  suq>anaion.  which  hsa 
been  In  effect  alnce  1900.  wUI  axptra  as  of  the 
doee  of  June  30.  1966,  under  the  i»ovlslons 
of  PubUc  Law  88-339.  H.R.  11668  would 
make  permanent  the  preeent  column  1  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  auoh  marehandlae.  The 
column  3  or  atetutory  rate  would,  under  the 
bill,  be  the  original  10-peroent  rate. 

Th^  United  Statea  haa  long  been  depmdaat 
on  Importe  for  nearly  aU  of  Ita  requlremente 
for  natural  amorphoua  graphite  dmplte  ex- 
tenaiv*  «q>loratlon  for  suitable  domeatlo  da- 
poaita.  Domeatie  output  aivpli*^  oalj  a 
nagUglble  part  ot  domeatie  oooaumptlon  of 
natural  amorphoua  graphite  prior  to  sartf 
1960,  and  sinos  that  time  has  ceased. 


IIM 
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TlM  Dapartment  of  nrmnf,*^^^  In  Its  >•> 
port  or  Kky  17,  190^  Hm  •dTla«l  joai  oom- 
mmw,  M  foUowi.  in  tbia  ifuA: 

"AflooctUac  to  anUAtote  taSoaamUoa.  there 
hM  been  no  oommncUl  protfuetlon  of 
amorphoua  graphite  i;p  the  ttaHed  SUtea 
■teoa  19M.  Amorpbona  grnthlta,  raaanHaaa 
of  ^mlue.  to  not  btitered  to  be  waanily  oom- 
peeittve  with  either  natural  ciTBtaUlne  or 
■rttfldal  graphite  protfueed  In  the  United 
Statee.  TUa  Department  baa  received  xto 
eomplalnta  from  domectlo  Inductry  regard- 
ing  the  preaent  duty  auapenHon  on  amor> 
phoua  graphite  valued  at  980  per  ton  or 
leaa^ 

In  view  of  the  above,  and  the  eq>erlenoe 
gained,  under  prior  and  preaant  cuq>enatona 
at  dtttj  on  natural  anwridioua  grai^te  of 
the  type  covered  under  the  bUl.  the  Oom> 
mlttee  on  Finance  agreea  with  the  Oommlt- 
teeon  Way»  and  Means  of  the  Houae  that 
pravlitan  for  paraianent  fuapen#lon„  aa  pro- 
vided In  RJt.  11058.  to  warranted.  HJt.  11653 
would  aooompllah  thto  objective. 
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ocmrxNUiNO  thb  jujbtino  sus- 

PKN8ION  OF  PUTT  ON  CERTAIN 

OOPTINO  8HOE  LATHES 

Ilia  bUl  (HJi.  12362)  to  continue  un- 
til the  dose  of  June  30,  1968,  the  exlst- 
tnt  raipenakin  of  duty  on  certain  copy- 
Ing  ihoe  lathes  wu  conaidered  ordered 
to  %  third  reading  read  the  third  time, 
and  tMtfaed. 

lir.  lONO  of  LotiWana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  aak  unanlmom  oozMent  to  have 
printed  tai  the  Rac<»o  an  excerpt  from 
the  ^e^ort  (No.  iiTS).  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bin. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou>. 
as  follows: 


Ttm  purpoae  of  H  Jt.  13969  la  to  amend  Item 
911.70  of  the  Tkilff  Sohadulee  of  the  United 
Stotaa  to  continue  untU  the  ckiee  of  June  80, 
1960.  the  eilstlng  auapenalan  of  duty  on 
copying  lathee  tiaed  for  making  rough  or 
flnlahad  ahoe  laeta  from  modeto  of  aboe  laaU 
and  capable  at  producing  more  than  one 
Blae  aboe  from  a  itngle  alae  model  of  a  dkoe 
last. 

snraaai.  btatbicbmt 

Publlo  Law  1019  of  the  Mth  Oongnss.  ap- 
proved August  6,  1966.  transfened  from  the 
dutiable  to  the  fHae  list  of  the  Tariff  Act  for 
a  period  of  a  year*,  by  adding  to  paragraph 
16«8  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1980  the  foUowlng 
language: 

Copying  lathee  used  for  making  rough 
or  flnlahed  aboe  laeto  from  modela  of  ahoe 
lai«s  and.  In  addlttoo,  capable  of  producing 
more  than  one  slae  shoe  last  from  a  single 
alae  model  of  a  ahoe  lasC 

Tbe  suspenalon  of  duty  hM  been  In  effect 
eonttnuoualy  since  that  time,  8-year  raten- 
maoM  having  been  enaeted  tm  May  16.  1968 
(PttbUo  Law  86-416),  on  June  80. 1960  (Pub- 
Uo  lAW  •6-568).  and  on  August  84.  1968 
(Public  Law  87-«r7) .  Since  August  81.  1968. 
the  sOeetlve  date  of  the  Tariff  Sohadulee 
cC  the  united  SUtea,  the  suq^enslaD  has  been 
provided  under  Item  911.70.  the  moet  recent 
•rtanalon  of  which  has  been  effected  by 
Public  Law  86-886,  approved  June  SO.  1964. 
The  period  of  su^enalon  provided  there- 
under U  adaeduled  to  expire  as  of  the  doee 
e«  June  80.  1968.  If  not  extended.  H  Jt.  18868 
would  extend  the  period  for  another  8  yeara. 
to  the  doee  of  June  80. 1968. 

1%*  so^enskm  of  duty  wm  Initially  made 
and  haa  been  continued,  as  indicated  above, 
to  order  to  make  avaUable  to  doaaasttc  ahoe 
iMt  manufbeturers  highly  spedallaed  and 
p^MMlya  copying  Uthea  which  the  oommlt- 


tee  la  advlasd  can  only  be  obtained  from  for- 
eign souraee.  There  to  no  domeetlc  produo- 
tlcn  of  theee  lathee  and  only  live  have  been 
Imported  in  the  8  yeara  1964  and  1906.  It 
•ppaaie  that  tbe  sole  effect  .of  permitting 
teetoratton  of  the  10-peroent  duty  on  thto 
artloto  wooid  be  to  Increase  costs  to  donnttlfl 
shoe  manuf aotiirere. 

Tbe  Committee  on  Finance  agieea  with  the 
Committee  on  Waya  and  Mnsns  of  tbe  HOuee 
that  exteitolon  of  the  suq^enslon  of  duty 
as  provided  In  HJt.  12369  wlU  continue  to 
benefit  tbe  shoe  last  manufacturing  Indua- 
try  In  the  United  Statee  without  detriment  to 
any  domeetlc  Intereeta.  , 

N<>  oppoeltlon  to  thto  legislation  has  been 
made  known,  and  your  committee  has  re- 
ceived favorable  comment  thereon  from  the 
Interested  Fsderal  departments  and  agendee. 


-  IB  aildltlon  to  the  Inf crmattve  report  flom 
the  Itelff  Oommtoalon.  favorable  lepcrta 
werereeelvad  with  respect  to  HJt.  19468  from 
the  DapartmanU  of  State,  Treasury,  Oom- 
tneree,  and  Labor. 


EXTENDINQ  THE  SUSPENSION  OF 
DUTY  ON  CRUDE  CHICORY  AND 
THE  REDUCTION  IN  ."DUTY  ON 
GROUND  CHICORY  " 

Tlie  bill  CP.R.  12463)  to  extend  until 
June  30,  1969,  the  suspension  of  duty 
on  crude  chicory  and  the  reduction  In 
duty  on  ground  chicory,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanlmo&»- consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rbcoko  an  occerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  1174),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  order^  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 


CONTINUINO  THB  SUSPENSION '  OF 
DUTY  ON  CERTAIN  ALUMINA  AND 
BAUXITE 

The  Ull  (HA.  12657)  to  continue  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  certain  alumina 
and  bauxite  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  fo  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao  an  excerpt  from  -. 
the  report  (No.  1175).  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bllL 

Tlwre  being  no  objection,  the  exceipt "" 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccokd, 
as  follows  : 


The  pxupoee  of  HJt.  13468  to  to  continue 
for  a  period  of  8  years  until  the  close  ot 
June  so,  1909,  the  extotlng  suspension  of 
duty  on  crude  chicory  roots  and  to  con- 
tinue for  the  same  period  the  rate  of  duty  of 
3  cents  per  pound  for  chicory  roots,  ground 
or  otherwise  prepared. 

OXNSaAL  aTATnCXNT 

Public  Law  86-378.  approved  April  10,  1958, 
provided  for  tbe  Su^Mnslon  of  duty  on  crude 
chicory  (except  endive)  for  a  period  of  3 
yeara.  Tlito  legislation  also  provided  that' 
the  duty  on  Qhlcory,  ground  or  otherwtoe  pre- 
pared, be  3  cents  per  pound  for  tbe  p«rlod 
during  which  the  duty  on  crude  chlccvy  was 
suspended.  PubUc  Law  8»-441,  ^proved 
April  23.  1900.  PubUc  Law  80-479.  approved 
June  1.  1900.  and  PubUc  Law  88-49.  ap- 
proved June  39.  1963,  successively  extended 
the  duty  treatment  provided  tinder  Public 
Law  86-878  for  crude  chicory  and  ground 
chicory.  Tbm  Ttelff  Schedules  of  tbe  United 
Statee  continued  thto  duty  treatment  by 
providing,  effective  for  the  period  August 
81,  1968,  through  June  30,  1966,  that  crude 
ohloory  roota  ware  to  be  free  of  duty  (item 
903J0)  and  that  chicory  roots  ground  or 
otherwtoe  prepared  were  to  be  dutUble  at 
the  rate  of  3  cents  per  pound  (Item  908.31). 

No  chicory  has  been  grown  In  tbe  United 
States  since  1954.  and  domeetlc  processors 
of  chicory  depend  upon  imports  of  e.-ude 
chicory.  Tbe  purpose  of  Public  Law  86-378 
and  the  extensions  thereof  was  to  assist  do- 
mestic producers  of  ground  chicory  in  com- 
peting with  Imports  of  the  prepared  product. 
Tour  ocmmlttee  to  advised  by  tbe  Tariff 
Commission  that  the  conditions  that 
prompted  the  original  suspension  of  duty 
on  crude  chicory  and  the  reduction  In  duty 
on  ground  chicory,  and  the  extensions  there- 
of \uuler  the  above-dted  acts,  stlU  prevalL 
'  Hit.  19468  would  continue  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  8  yeara.  untU  the  doee  of 
June  80, 1960.  the  tariff  treatment  now  pro- 
vided under  ItsoM  90ej0  and  N8J1. 


The  purpoee  of  HJt.  19667.  aa  amended,  to 
to  continue  for  an  additional  3  years,'  to  the 
dose  of  July  16. 1968.,  the  suspension  of  duty 
applicable  to  alumina  When  Imported  for 
use  In  producing  aluminum,  and  to  continue 
for  a  like  period  the  suspension  of  duties  on 
calcined  bauxite  and  bauxite  ore. 

OXMXaAX.  BTATXMXMT 

The  duty  on  alumina,  when  Imputed  for 
use  In  producing  aluminum,  was  suspended 
for  a  3-year  period  beginning  July  17.  1956. 
by  Public  Law  730  of  the  84th  Congress.  The 
duty  on  crude  bauxite  and  calcined  bauxite 
was  suspended  by  PubUc  Law  83-499,  until 
July  16.  I960.  PubUc  Law  84-724  further 
suspended  tbe  duties  on  crude  bauxite  and 
calcined  bauxite  for  an  additional  period  of 
3  years.  Public  Law  85-416  consolidated  tbe 
IMWrtslons  at  PubUc  Laws  734  and  726  of  the 
84tb  Congress  and  extended  for  2  more  years 
tbe  periods  of  suspension  provided  tberehi. 
Thto  duty-free  treatment  has  been  succes- 
sively extended  for  addiUonal  3-year  periods 
by  PubUc  Lew  86-441,  PubUc  Law  87-607. 
and  Public  Law  88-383.  Thto  duty-free 
treatment  to  reflected  In  the  Tariff  Schedulee 
of  tbe  United  States  in  Items' 907.16,  90930, 
and  911.06  and  to  preaently  effective  for  the 
period  on  or  before  July  16,  i960.  HJI.  12067. 
as  amended,  would  continue  tbe  {M-eaent  sus- 
pensions of  duty  for  another  3-year  period, 
tmtu  tbe  cloee  of  July  15, 1968. 

Alumina  to  a  product  used  for  tbe  produc- 
tion of  aluminum,  and  tbe  bulk  of  tbe 
alumina  consumed  In  the  United  Statee  to 
used  for  that  pun>o«B.  Bauxite  to  a  mineral 
used  in  tbe  production  of  alumina  (from 
which  aliunlniim  to  produced),  abraslvee. 
cbamlcato,  refractionary  products,  and  mto- 
oeUaneous  products,  and  to  viui  to  domestic 
Industries  such  as  tbe  alumlniun,  steel,  and 
chemical  Industries. 

Tbe  production  of  aluminum  Involves  two 
main  operations:  the  production  of  alumina 
frbm  tbe  crude  ore — almost  entirely  baux- 
ite— and  the  production  of  aluminum  metal 
from  alumina.  A  large  part  of  tbe  domeetlo 
production  of  aluminum  in  recent  years  has 
been  derived  from  Imported  aluminum-bear- 
ing material.  Domestic  reserves  of  bauxite 
are  quite  limited  and  tbe  United  States  re- 
Uee  heavily  upon  foreign  bauxite  to  fulfill 
tbe  Increasing  demand  for  tbls  raw  materlaL 
VS.  production  of  bauxite  accounte  for  only 
a  smaU  fraction  of  that  needed  for  our  ex- 
panding aluminum  consumption.  Free  en- 
try of  alumina,  processed  from  bauxite  for 
subeequent  use  in  aluminum,  has  tbe  effect 
of  increasing  tbe  domestic  capacity  to  pro- 
duce aluminum,  and  so  far  as  we  are  aware 
poees  no  threat  to  domsstlc  alumina  pro- 
ducers or  employment. 
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In  Ite  report  on  thto  leg  elation,  the  UJ8. 
Tariff  Commission  Informed  :your  committee 
that:  1 1 

"The  Commtoalon  beUevM  that  tbe  oon- 
slderatlons  which  led  the  Co  ogress  to  suqiend 
the  duties  on  each  artlcto  dtocusaed  herein 
stUl  extot." 

In  vtow  of  thto,  and  the  ixperienoe  gained 
\uider  prior  and  preeent  Uu^qMnaloos.  the 
Committee  on  Finance  agre^B^  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  «  the  House  that 
the  further  2-year  suspeninon  of  duty  on 
aliunlna,  calcined  bauxite,  jiind  bauxite  ore. 


until  tbe  cloee  of  July  16. 
by  the  bUl.  to  warranted. 


},  as  provided 


)F  PERSONAL 
rPECTS  IM- 
>VERNMENT 


FREE  IMPORTATION 
AND    HOUSEHOLD 
PORTED     UNDER 
ORDERS 

The  bill  (H.R.  12864)  to  make  perma- 
nent the  existing  duty  f  i^  treatment  of 
personal  and  household  I  effects  brought 
into  the  United  States  [under  CSovem- 
ment  orders  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  {tplrd  time,  and 
passed.  I 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loulsiakia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcoiio  ^ji  excerpt  from 


the  report   (No.   1176), 

'  putTK)ses  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objectjlbn,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  print 

as  follows: 

pmtposx 


explaining  the 


in  the  Rccord, 


The  piu^xiee  of '  HJI.  19864  to  to  make 
permanent  tbe  extotlng  di^1|y-free  treatment 
of  personal  and  houseboltl  eSecte  brought 
into  tbe  United  States  \mder  U.S.  Gtovem- 
ment  orders. 

OEMXKAL  BTATt^tXtn 

The  act  of  June  37,  1943  '(Public  Law  638, 
77tb  Cong.) ,  allowed,  luitll  the  day  foUowlng 
tbe  proclamation  of  peace  py  tbe  Prealdent. 
tbe  free  entry  of  person)  4  and  household 
effecte  of  any  person  retun  king  to  the  United 
States  under  Oovernment  <  irders. 

PubUc  l^aw  450  of  tbe  83d  Congress  ex- 
tended tbe  period  of  fre<  1 1  entry  until  the 
closeofAprU  1,1953.  j 

PubUc  Law  30  of  the  {ad  Congress  con- 
tinued the  free  entry  prlvU^e  untU  tbe 
close  of  June  30,  1955.        I 

PubUc  Law  126  of  tbe  pitb  Congress  ex- 
tended tbe  period  of  free  ei^try  untU  tbe  close 
of  June  30,  1958.  Tbtoi  pubUc  law  also 
amended  the  basic  law  141;  several  respecte. 
Including  girantlng  autborl{t^  to  tbe  Secretary 
of  tbe  Treasury  to  prom 
regulations'  so  as  to  pre 
free  entry  privilege  with 
beverages  and  tobacco  pn 

PubUc  Law  85-398  exte: 
free  entry  until  tbe  cloee  !t>f  Jime  30.  I960: 
PubUc  Law  86-663,  untU  tUe  close  of  Jime  30, 
1962;  Public  Law  87-790,  !«ntll  tbe  cloee  of 
June  30,  1964;  and  PubUc!  (aw  88-333,  until 
tbe  cloee  of  June  30,  1966.  Tbe  free  entry 
.  privilege  to  presently  pijqvlded  for  under 
item  915.20  of  the  Tariff  { Schedules  of  the 
United  States.  | 

HJI.  12864,  as  reported  ot  your  committee, 
would  repeal  tbe  temporary  provisions  in 
item  915.30  and  add  new  ktem  817.00  to  tbe 
Tariff  Sobedulea,  to  makf  permanent  the 
extotlng  duty-free  treatment  of  personal  and 
household  effecte  brought  j  into  tbe  United 
States  under  U.S.  Government  orders.  These 
amendmente  would  apply  with  respect  to 
artlclee  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware 


upon  pereons  returning  to  the  United  States 
tram  foreign  service.  It  has  thus  oonstltuted 
an  Important  morale  factor  and  Inducement 
to  oversea  service.  In  view  oi  tbe  continued 
preeence  In  many  parte  of  the  world  of  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Statea  and  Government  personnel  and  tbe 
favorable  experleboe  under  tbe  temporary 
exemption  of  almoet  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
duration,  continuation  of  the  exemption 
from  duty  of  pergonal  and  household  effecte 
brought  into  the  United  States  under  Gov- 
ernment orders  jon  a  permanent  basto  to 
warranted.  . 

In  so  recommending,  your  committee  to 
mindful  that  during  the  period  that  tbeee 
successive  extensions  of  duty-free  treatment 
have  been  in  effect,  the  statutory  provtolon 
has  been  safeguarded  from  abuse,  not  only  by 
reetrlctlons  contained  in  tbe  law  Itself,  but 
also  by  appropriate  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Dq>artment  of 
State,  and  within  tbe  Department  of  Defense. 
In  particular,  attention  to  Invited  to  the  fact 
that  PubUc  Law  126  of  tbe  84tb  Congress  con- 
ferred specific  authority  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasxu-y  to  provide  safeguarding  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  alcoholic  beverages  and 
tobacco  producte.  Tbto  provtolon,  together 
with  the  other  substantive  provisions  of  item 
916J0,  to  carried  over  without  change  Into 
Item  817.00,  the  new  item  that  would  be 
added  to  the  schedules  by  tbto  bUl.  Tour 
committee,  therefore.  In  recommending  thto 
legUIatlon.  expecte  Increasing  dUlgence  on 
the  part  of  tbe  departmente  to  assure  that 
the  exemption  will  not  be  abused. 

Tbe  continuation  of  tbto  exemption  to  Im- 
portant both  In  tbe  encouragement  of  people 
to  serve  abroad  and  in  contributing  to  tbe 
morale  of  VS.  personnel  on  duty  outside 
the  ciistoms  territory  of  tbe  United  States. 
Tbe  Department  of  tbe  Treasury  has  indi- 
cated to  your  committee  that  i;bere  are  pres- 
ently no  imusual  admlntotratlve  dlfflcultlee 
with  tbe  extottng  duty-free  provtolon.  All  of 
tbe  interested  departmente  have  constotently 
reported  favorably  on  the  successive  exten- 
sions of  tbe  present  temporary  exen^tion. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  agrees  with 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  tbe  deslrabUlty  of  tbto  legislation  to 
make  permanent  the  extotlng  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  personal  and  household  effecte 
brought  Into  the  United  States  under  Gov- 
ernment orders. 
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ad  valorem.  However,  thto  duty  was  sua* 
pended  from  October  7,  1966,  through  July 
15,  1966,  by  Item  909.26.  whldx  was  added  to 
tbe  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  by 
section  87  of  tbe  Tariff  Schedules  Teehnleal 
Amendmente  Act  of  1966,  Public  Law  89-941. 
m  commenting  on  Ite  reason  for  proposing 
tbe  suspension  of  the  duty  on  such  elso- 
teodes  In  that  Teglsiatlon.  tbe  Senate  Flnanoe 
CkKnmlttee  stated  (8.  Bept.  680,  8»th  Cong.. 
1st  sees.,  p.  28): 

"Under  the  preeent  tariff  schedules  elec- 
trodes ussd  In  the  production  of  aluminum 
are  dutiable  at  12.5  percent.  Typically  they 
are  not  imported  but  are  manufactured  1^ 
the  aluminum  companies  themselves  at  the 
site  where  they  are  to  be  lised  In  tbe  elec- 
tttdysto  of  alumina  into  aluminum.  ISiese 
dectrodes,  generaUy  of  carbon  or  graphite, 
are  consumed  In  great  quantities  in  elao- 
trolyato  process. 

"The  committee's  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  some  small  new  aluminum 
plante  do  not  yet  have  suffldent  volume  of 
production  to  permit  efbdent  production  on 
the  dte  of  the  electrodes  they  need.  In 
order  to  provide  a  eource  for  reasonably 
priced  elei^odes  fta:  theee  companies  your 
commlttaB  has  added  a  provtolon  to  the  bUl 
to  permlfWeetrodes  to  be  Imported  duty 
free  for  U8e\a,^b*  production  of  alumlniun. 
Under  the  bill,  free  entry  for  these  dectrodes 
(and  no  other)  wUl  be  available  until  July 

15,  1966.  Tbto  date  colnddes  with  the  pro- 
vision already  in  the  law  which  permlte  tem- 
porary free  entry  for  alumina  used  in  the 
production  of  aluminum," 

H.B.  12667  has  been  favorably  reported 
today  to  continue  tbe  {veaent  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  alimUna  and  bauxite  for  an 
addlttozud  2-year  period,  to  tbe  close  of  July 

16,  1968.  In  view  of  tbto  and  advice  from 
tbe  UJS.  Tariff  Oanmlslson  that  "the  con- 
dderatlon  which  led  Congress  to  suspend 
the  duty  on  thess  electrodes  stUl  extote,"  the 
Committee  on  Flaaace,  like  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  tbe  House  beUeves 
that  an  extension  of  the  suspenalon  on  elec- 
trodes Imported  for  use  In  processing  aluml- 
niun for  a  like  2-year  period,  as  provided  In 
HJt.  12997,  to  warranted. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  That  4fOOn 
dudes  the  call  of  ^e  calendar.    -.^ ,  f>«/ 


«r  Jime  30.  1906. 
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EXTENDING  THE  SUSPENSION  OF 
DITTY  ON  ELECTRODES  IM- 
PORTED FOR  USE  IN  PRODUCINO 
ALUMINUM 

The  bill  (HJI.  12997)  to  extend  until 
June  15,  1968,  the  suspension  of  duty  on 
electrodes  imported  for  use  in  producing 
aluminum  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
tiiird  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  LOKO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  m^nimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbgokd  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  1177),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

itnu>osx 

The  piupose  of  HJt.  12907  to  to  continue, 
xuitu  tbalclose  of  July  15,  1968,  the  siupen- 
slon  of  duty  on  electrodes  Imparted  fOr  \ue 
in  producing  aluminum. 

GKWaUL  STATmXMT 

Under  the  permanent  provtolons  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  Statea.  elec- 
trodes of  tbe  kind  covered  by  tbe  blU  are 
dutiable  under  Item  617.61  at  13.8  percent 


:j*e 


REPORT     ON     NATO     PARLIAMEN- 
TARIANS' CONFERENCTE 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week.  I  was  pdvlleged  to  attend  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference  In 
Paris  as  a  delegate  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
As  Rapporteur  of  the  Political  Commit- 
tee of  the  Conference,  I  submitted  a 
report  which  was  used  as  th^  basis  Of 
discussion  for  the  meeting.  It  will  be 
publicized  at  the  lltb  annual  ccmferaice 
in  November  1966,  A  number  of  con- 
clusions emerged  from  this  discussion 
which  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues. 

First,  None  of  the  NATO  partners  are 
prepared  to  gamble  the  Alliance  away 
on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  danger  of  aggression  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Althoui^  there  was  agreement 
that  current  Soviet  actions  were  mod- 
erate, all  agreed  that  future  Soviet  in- 
tentions were  riot  clear,  that  Soviet 
capftbiliUes  were  still  powerful,  a^  that 
the  strength  of  NATO  must  be  main- 
tained to  check  these  capabilities. 

Second.  There  was  wide  fonseiiBta  on 
the  necessity  for  continueld  large-scale 
VS.  Involvement  and  commitment  In 
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■Qn>pe,  not  only  as  a  check  against  ac- 
nenlon.   bat  as  the  most  important 
ifahntilng  factor  In  Inter-AlUanoe  rela- 
,     ttons.    Spedfleally.  there  was  fuU  ree- 
,  ognitlon*  of    the-  fact   that    the    UJB. 
presencie  and  the  Integrated  NATO  com- 
mand stnieture  provided  the  most  con- 
'  genial  (ramewortc  for  the  German  Fed- 
eral Rep«d>tlc's  Toie  In  tbp  ^security  of 
Western  Europe.    In  this  regard,  one  of 
the  most   unfortimate  effects   of   the 
Fteneh  decision  to  withdraw  from  the 
Integrated  command  has  been  to  place 
West  Germany  in  an  exposed  position— 
a  rale  In  which  the  Germans  themselves 
fed.  uncomfortable.    Tliis  is.  then,  no 
time  to  talk  about  withdrawing  U^S. 
troops  from  the  Eur(n)ean  Continent; 
.such  talk  would  only  confirm  the  woitt 
fears  of  our  European  partners. 

Third.  Tliere  Is  real  consensus  among 
the  14  that,  during  the  ctirroit  period  of 
nrench  policy,   relations   with   France 
I  should  be  wholly  friendly  and  that  the 

I  \  door  should  be  kept  open  for  its  full  and 
efftettre  return  to  NATO.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  must  be  emphasized  that 
nance  proposes  to  continue  its  member- 
ship tax  the  Alliance.  The  attendance  of 
Frezieh  parliamentarians  at  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference  last  week 
wasapositiyeslgnof  this.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Europeans  made  known  their 
sentiment  that  they  do  not  want  to  see 
nrance  isolated  within  the  Alliance,  and 
that  they  do  not  want  anyone  to  force 
them  to  choose  between  the  U&lted  States 
and  France. 

Fourth.. Article  5  of  the  NATO  Treaty 
reads,  in  part,  that  "The  parties  agree 
that  an  armed  attack  against  one  or  more 
of  them  in  Europe  (^  Ifotth  America  shall 
be  considered  an  attack  against  them 
'-  alL"  There  was  an  unambiguous  reallsa- 
tlon.at  the  Conference  that  this  phrase 
must  be  interpreted  to  mean  any  attack, 
whether  tt  emanates  from  Europe  m*  else- 
where. Tlie  NATO  commitments  are 
<H)erative  should;  for  example.  Commu- 
nist China  laimch  an  attack  against  a 
NATO  country. . 

Fifth.  Rspoxts  that  our  European  part- 
ners are  completely  tmsympathetic  to 
T7jB.  efftnti  In  Vietnam  are  exaggerated, 
niere  Is  an  understanding  that.lhe 
Uhlted  States  cannot  withdraw  from 
Vietnam,  that  we  must  see  It  through. 
And  that  we  have  aude  honorable 
attempts  to  bring  the  conflict  to  the  nego- 
tiating table. 

Sixth.  The  parliamentarians  at  the 
Conference  are  prepared  to  strengthen 
the  Institutions  of  NATO.  Ih  particular 
there  was  siihstantial  agreement  on  the 
desirability  of  transforming  the  PaiUa- 
,mentartans'  Conference  into  a  NATO 
Oonaoltatlye  Assembly,  with  a  statutory 
and  more  effeptlTe  voice  in  Atlantic 
affairs. 

Seventh.  It  was  aliBfett  that  increased 
trade  in  nanstrateglc  goods  between  the 
West  and  the  XJABJBt,  and  Bunvean 
Oooununlsi  naUms  can  have  Important 
bensflclal  effects  on  our  relatkms.  It  is 
for  tha^raaaoD  tbat  I  have  supported 
the  bm  nikrodiaoed  yesterday  by  Senator 
UJMmtom.  w:  ah  would  furnish  gi%ater 
Qpportunttr  te  oarry  on  East- West  tAde. 
I  think  tbis  is  deOnltdy  withtai  the  oon- 
eei>t    ot    etrengthening    NATO.    The 


President's  decision  to  request  authMlty 
from  Congress  to  accord  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  to  the  goods  of  Euro- 
pean Communist  natkms,  like  that  ac- 
corded to  membMv  of  OATT,  is  exceed- 
ingly inuMrtant  as  a  step  toward  expand- 
ing this  trade  on  the  basis  of  a  common 
Western  policy. 

Eighth.  Finally,  faith  In  the  NATO 
remains  strong.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
NATO  is  stiU  the  linchpin  of  free  world 
strength  and  unity  of  purpose. 

The  French  people  are  in  favor  of  that. 
They  are  in  favor  of  pulling  out  of  an 
integrated  command.  I  think  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  are  in  favor  of  that. 
But  they  have  no  idea  of  pulling  out  of 
the  alliance,  which  has  provided 
strength  and  unity,  and  which  should 
continue  to  do  so. 
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RAISINO  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 

^M^JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
13, 1966,  the  ^Muilsh  language  New  York 
newspaper.  El  Dlario-La  Prenea.  ran  an 
exoeUent  editorial.  In  both  fi^Muiish  and 
English,  concerning  pending  proposals  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
Mid  particularly  focusing  attention  on 
the  difficult  problems  raised  by  the  po- 
tential impact  of  this  biU  upon  Puerto 
Rico. 

I  Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Eng- 
lish-language version  of  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(Ftom  B  DUrlo.  La  Prenaa, 

May  13,  ises] 
RAmva  THx  ICDmctni  Waos 

Our  w«U-pald  CoDgraHmui  an  flnaUy 
r~llala»  that  In  the  Onlt«l  StatM  then  an 
mmions  of  people  underpaid  and  underfed 
for  lack  ot  a  fair  minii«.i.»,  wage  For 
montha  the  Administration's  minimnTii.  ^hm 
hUl  was  stalled  In  Ufa  Bouse  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Bowever.  on  Wedneadajr,  the  bill 
was  cleared  for  floor  action  with  surprlsUu 
esse  on  a  Tote  of  nine  to  six.  »~-~-» 

B  Dtarlo,  La  Prensa  now  hopee  tbat  the 
House  would  speedUy  approve  this  bUI  whose 
^"M«  has  become  Imperative  due  to  the 
rising  cost  at  Uvlng.  The  bUl  would  In- 
crease the  FMeral  minimum  wace  tiom  $IM 
toSl.40  an  hour  next  February  1  and  to  fl  60 

t^  ^^-  "  ■***  '*°^'*  •«*•«*  coverage 
to  7.S  mUUon^more  penoos,  indudlng  some 
fsrm  wortars. 

Tliare  undoubtedly  would  be  staong  op. 
position  to  soms  ssotloos  of  the  bill,  especial- 
ly thoee  oovwlng  farm  workers,  but  B 
Dlarlo.  La  Prensa  fseis  confident  that  It  wUl 
pass  without  any  substantial  amendmmts 

Ths  Inclusion  of  Puerto  Rloo  In  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  has  been  under  the  flie  of 
the  Onmmoii wealth  authosltlee  headed  bv 
Oovamor  Boberto  sanohca  vUeUa.  The  post- 
Uon  of  La  Fortalaaa  was  steted  by  Bealdent 
Commissioner  Santiago  Ptdanoo  Abreu  bsfoc* 
•  Bouss  Ooeunlttae.  Aooccdlng  to  Mr.  Po- 
lanoo  Abreu.  Puerto  Hloot  development 
would  be  stunted  by  Imposing  upon  It  the 
Ideatloal  mimmum  wages  of  the  United 
States  eoaaemy.  the  most  highly  Industrlal- 
toed  in  th«  world.  Be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  Puerto  Rloan  workers  would  be 
harmsd  by  h«ldlng  miniinw*  wagee  at  the 
level  of  the  least  d»<-eIoped  Industries. 

Ooossqusatly,  the  Oommonwealth  consid- 
ered esesntialto  malnUln  a  flsslUe  appcoach 
allowing  to  set  minimum  wages.  IndlvlduaUy 
for  saeh  Industry. 


Puarto  Bloo  fsars  that  the  propoeed  In- 

■ass  would  ptDvoks  a  serious  disruption  of 
its  eoonnnlo  development.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  moet  seriously 
tSaeUa  wiU  be  the  wockera  of  Puerto  Rteo 
bsoause  "a  wage  Insreass  which  destroys  lobs 
U  no  increase  at  aU."  In  other  wonte  as 
formar  Oovemar  Luis  Muflos  Marin  statsd  a 
few  yaan  ago,  "unamployment  has  a  lower 
salary  than  ths  lowsst  of  salaries." 

B  Dlario-lA  Prensa  has  always  been  in 
favor  of  higher  Mlarlee  for  workers  of  the 
community.  Howerer.  we  do  not  wish  to 
pass  any  Judgment  on  the  clalma  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  authorltlee.  NaturaUy,  w«  feel 
the  Island  should  have  the  highest  possible 
minimum  wage  compatible  with  Its  steady 
devslopment  but  without  substantially  cur- 
tailing employment. 

We  do  hope  that  our  Ooixgresa  will  carefully 
examine  the  conditions  prevalUng  in  Puerto 
Rico  which  are  stUl  subetantlaUy  different 
from  thoee  In  the  continent. 

However,  as  far  as  the  continental  United 
States  U  concerned,  the  bill  U  an  abeolute 
necessity.  It  represenu  a  compromise  be- 
tween what  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Indxutrlal  Organisa- 
tions sought  and  what  the  Administration 
offered. 

The  compromise  plan  would  affeet  the  39.8 
miUlon  workers  now  covered.  The  minimum 
for  the  7 J  mllUon  workers  in  reetauranU 
hotels,  moteU.  hoepitals,  laundries  and  dry 
cleaning  establishmente  not  previously  cov- 
ered would  be  $1.00  an  hour  starting  next 
February  l.  Four  more  l6-cent  Increases 
would  make  a  top  of  $1.60  by  1971. 

Coverage  would  also  be  extended  to  some 
486.000  workers  on  larger  farms  and  to  big 
migratory  labor  crews.  For  them,  the  mini- 
mum wage  wlU  be  set  at  $1.00  an  hour  next 
February!.  This  would  rise  to  $1.1  S  an  hour 
a  year  later  and  to  $1.30  an  hour  on  Febru- 
ary 1. 1968. 

H  Dlarlo-La  Prensa  thinks  that  the  In- 
creases are  moderate  and  would  not  Impoee 
an  excessive  burden  on  Industry  or  agricul- 
ture. We  consldsr  the  new  bill  an  absolute 
necessity.  No  Congressman  with  self-respect 
should  vote  sgalnst  it. 


ESSAY  CONTEST  CONDUCTED  BY 
MONROE  COUNTY  FEDERATION 
OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 


Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  the 
Monroe  County  Federation  of  Women's 
Republican  Clubs  this  year  sponsored  an 
essay  contest  .among  all  high  school 
seniors  in  Rochester  and  in  Monroe 
County.  N.Y. 

Ilie  winner  of  the  ocmtest.  Miss  Waiiyi 
Ann  Kunz,  ot  1109  Genesee  Park  Boule- 
vard, Rochester,  and  a  senior  at  St 
Agnee  High  School,  was  awarded  a  S-day 
visit  to  Washington.  I  was  very  pleased 
to  be  aUe  to  meet  Miss  Kuns  when  she 
was  here  along  with  Mrs.  Edward  S. 
King,  vice  chairman  of  the  Monroe 
County  Republican  Committee  and  the 
entire  New  York  delegation  to  the  an- 
nual National  Republican  Women's  Con- 
ference earlier  this  month. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  so  impressed  with 
her  essay  and  the  thoughts  it  expressed 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
inserted  in  the  CoNctxssioHAi.  Rxcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  cmiered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcokb. 
as  follows: 

Wmr  I  Am  Piotrs  To  Bs  AW  Aioarioair 
Soma  ballave  America  la  gradually  with- 
drawing Into  a  ahsU  ot  lethargy  and  Indlf- 
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farsnoe.    T*sy  say  AmarfaUna'an  not  ean 
earned  with  tha  world  aro  ktA  them. 

I  do  not  agree.    I  am  ptbud  to  be  living 
in  this  beautiful  and  #nai  ttous  land  whoaa 
histccy  oTsiflows  with  hsn^  and  htrnlnss 
people  who  have  cared.    T  1*6  centuries  ago, 
peopla  oarad  aoough  to  eniM  tha  ocean  l3 
weamar-baatan  ships,  and  teuggle  for  an 
other  beginning  in  a  wUdat  [teaa  called  Amer 
lea.  They  oared  anou^  to  1  ight  courageously 
for  Justloa.  truth  and  Ind^  ad^nce;  to  estab- 
Ush  a  natton  founded  on  bi  otherly  love;  and 
to  make  certain  that  their  <  itlld-natton  grew 
straight  and  firm  aBif  free,  j^aiarleane  oon 
tmuo  to  care  today^-ln  tti^ 
bamboo  fields  of  Vlat  Nam. 
hospital  in  Nigeria.  In  tha 
Medicare  programs,  in  hel] 
neighbor  shovel  his  snow-L 

Is  because  of  ttieee  people. ..,..  _^^ 

dedication  for  their  oountiV  Is  sincere  and 
unfailing,  that  I  am  proud  s  ^  honored  to  be 
an  American.  ^ 
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I  forget  its  one 

Eibama  is  the 
ftt  became  a 
le   Resmolds 
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it  provides 
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TWENTY-HFTH   ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ESTABLISHMENT    Ol"!   REYNOLDS 
METAI£I  CO.  FAdLT  iJY  AT  SHEF 
FIELD.  ALA.  | 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Presiilbit.  almost  a 
quarter  century  ago!  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  Chambet'a  significant 
'event  that  was  to  have  great  importance 
to  our  country  and  to  the  defense  of  our 
country  during  World  Waf  n.  At  that 
time  I  stressed  that  the  Congress  and  a 
grateful  Nation  would  n 
and  only  aluminum  vol 

Today  In  northwest  .. 
celebration  of  the  dream 
reality  25  years  ago. 
Metals  Co.  facility  at  „ 
today  the  largest  alumim 
plex  in  the  world.  This 
employment  fo/  more  ti  .„^^  .»,^ 
dents  of  Alabama  with  aiu  annual  pay- 
roll in  excess  of  $34  mlllloa  It  contrib- 
utes substantially  to  th^  economy  of 
Alabama.  This  huge  opertitlon  reflects 
the  dreams  and  dedicatiori  bf  many  peo- 
ple. But  none  more  so  Ithan  the  late 
R.  S.  Reynolds,  founderl  lof  R^nolds 
Metals  Co.  ,       j 

It  was  he  who  saw  th^  war  clouds 
gathering  over  Europe  and  pledged  him- 
self and  his  company's  re^jurces  to  giv- 
ing our  country  a  second  liburce  of  alu- 
minum. iT 

As  early  as  1938,  Mr.  Reynolds  had 
»*come  gravely  ooncemod  with  Ger- 
many's sensational  Incnases  in  alu- 
minum production.  He  i^s  ooovinoed 
that  a  war  would  be  a  ligli^metals  war 
and  would  be  won  or  lost  Lithe  air.  He 
l»«esed  for  Increased  UjB.  iioduction  of 
aluminum.  But  nobodji  took  him 
seriously  and  some  labflsd  him  an 
"Jjlannist"  For  a  while  h«  Was  stymied. 
ThMi,  to  June  1940,  Mr.  Rej  ikolds  decided 
that  if  no  one  else  would  ici,  his  com- 
pany must.  Although  he  h 
experience  to  the  produ 
mtotim,  he  was  Inspired  b:, 
motivation  of  serving  our  o  n 
defense. 

A  $16,800,000  loan  was  nefpotiated  from 
the  Reconstruction  Financti  Corporation, 
secured  by  a  flrst  mortgaci  on  an  the 
company's  existing  plants 
worth  $24  millicHi 
loan   were   much 


I  no  previous 
of  alu- 
M  patriotic 
ntryandits 


loans  made  aft«:  oar  entering  the  w«r 
M  the  ttoie  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attadc. 

Less  than  4  months  after  the  RpC  loan 
was  granted.  Reynolds  found  a  plant  site 
and  broke  ground  to  a  cotton  field  near 
Sheffield,  Ala.  Some  officials  said  it  would 
take  a  newcomer  5  years  to  get  started. 

But  5  months  and  28  days  after  ground 
was  broken.  Reyncdds  poured  its  flrst 
alumtoum  ingot  on  May  18.  1941.  It  is 
the  25th  anniversary  of  this  flrst  pouring 
that  we  celebrate  at  this  time. 

By  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor,  some  6 
months  later,  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  was 
ready  for  the  challenge.  Durtog  World 
War  n.  Reynolds  delivered  ahnoct  800.000 
tons  of  aluminum  for  a  variety  of  mili- 
tary uses. 

The  todustry  has  grown  rapidly  stoce 
the  beginning  of  World  War  n.    Now 
there  are  eight  producers  of  primary 
aluminum,  employing  almost  200,000  per- 
sons to  every  State  of  the  Union.    Last 
year,  these  eight  companies  shipped  over 
4  million  tons  of  alumtoum.  for  both  mil- 
itary md  consumer  use.  In  addition,  the 
todustry  has  stimulated  the  growth  of 
small    bustoesses    which    fashion    this 
amaztog  metal  toto  countless  products. 
In  25  years  Reynolds  annual  sales  have 
grown  from  $48,602,000  to  1941  to  $739,- 
796.000  to  1965;  its  number  of  employees 
from  10J300  to  30.300.    In  25  years  the 
company  has.  produced  8.2  million  tons 
of  aluminum,  has  had  net  earnings  Of 
$511,969,000,  has  pafd  oiit  $575,144,000  to 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes,  and  has 
disbursed  over  $4  billion  to  wages,  sal- 
aries, and  employee  beneflts. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  portion  of  a 
statement  I  made  on  this  floor  24  years 
ago.    I  quote: 

The  record  of  the  Reynolds  Matals  Com- 
pany stands  distinct  and  alone,  because  this 
company  was  the  flrst  to  realize  that  enw- 
moutfy  Increased  quantities  of  aluminum 
metal  would  be  absolutely  vital  if  victory  is 
to  be  won.  Without  wamng  for  firm  orders, 
cash  down  payments,  or  Government  protec- 
tion., the  company  mortgaged  all  Its  peace- 
time factories  to  Increase  the  supply  of  alu- 
minum at  the  very  time  America  was  being 
lulled  to  sleep  •  •  •  by  statements  and  praaa 
notices  that  America's  supply  of  aluminum 
would  be  ample  for  defense  ss  weU  as  for 
dvlQan  requirements. 

In  the  Ught  of  what  has  happened  since 
May  1940  I  want  my  colleagues  and  the  Na- 
Uoo  to  know  that  Reynolds  Metals  Company 
Is  the  only  oon^Mny  in  the  United  States  that 
dared  to  enter,  on  Its  reeourcea,  the  hasard- 
ous  business  of  the  producing  alumlnxun 
metal  from  bauxite. 

.  I  am  sure  the  Congrees  and  a  grateful  Na- 
Uon  win  long  remember  lu  one  and  only 
aluminum  vohuteer— the  BeynoUs  Metals 
Company. 

Now  today  after  25  years  have  passed 
■ince  that  flrst  pouring,  I  can  say,  we 
have  remembered— we  will  temember— 
the  Reynolds  Metals  Co. 
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Mtodteal  Journalism  Awards  hmcbeon  at 

the  Sheraton-East  Hotel  to  N*w  York. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 

r  ^'f?*^!"  »<*<*««  be  printed  at  this  potot 
In  the  Rxcou.  ^^ 

There  hetog  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rwoio. 
as  follows:  —«"««. 

My  fellow  Amerloaas.  our  oomlng  tosethar 
totoy  is  no  ordinary  pause  Inm?*^**. 

^**??-  ^*  !*«"  *o  Jratoe— and  our 
praiae  la  a  human  praise  for  tha  homaaltar^ 
Un.  It  takes  ths  physical  form  of  tha  Albert 
Laatar  Medical  Joomaham  Awards.  And  It 
twa  tha  parsooal  form  of  our  vary  praaanoa 

i,..*^^  '***°"  ourselvea  when  w«  pay  Mb- 
uto  to  tha  artlaans  of  communleattab--i)nw 
magaalne  acraen— for  their,  sarvloe  to  the 
adenca  of  medlcine-ln  oar  common  oawa 
for  humanity. 

Ood-glven  gifts  of  the  mind  ar«  anrtehad 
as  they  are  enllstad  In  Bla  favofwloiiSia. 
auooMii  said  In  Om  long  ago— -xsod  ddlght- 
rJL°^,  'IS?"  tt»  "Ting  p«ish-for  ^^ 
ated  aU  things  that  they  might  have  ba- 
ing'-and  the  Bealer  of  Nasareth  left  us  ^ 
parabls  of  the  Good  Samaritan  •  "  "• 

be«  privileged  to  see  and  share  In  soma  ot 

"»•  .^»=>ensity  of  the  endlees  struggle  of 
medicine  against  mortality.  ^^ 

■nie  times  in  which  we  Uva  do  muoh  to 
make  us— and  than  we.  In  turn,  do  our  bast 
to  remake  our  tlmea.  ^^ 

^.!^??**  Depraaslon.  it  seemeTthS 
radio— that  great  arm  of  oommunloatton— 
S*  *^J****  "*  waiting  for  a  magnlfioant 
▼oioa  that  uplifted  a  nation  thatwaT^ekte 
ita  very  soiU.  ^^ 

The  words  of  Ptanklin  Delano  Booaevelt 
pve  jis  new  oourag»— there  was  nothing  to 
fear  but  fear  Itaelf .  — ««t«*Hi  *o 


Iwhlch  were 
The  conditions  of  the 
more  ci acting  and 


burdensome  than  were  the  c  ondltions  of 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  SENATOR 

JOHN  O.  PASTORE  AT  17TH  AN-  "——  *"  ""^  ■™  ^ama  u  mind. 

NUAL  ALBERT  LASBXB  BIEDICAL  ^  ?^  ***^  "  Oovamor  ■»»««**'ing  of  tha 

JOUHNAT.TRM  AWAorka  r  ttmt.^ _. >>.  ?T' ™  »e<«c»l  conquest  had  communicate 


JOURNALISM  AWARDS  LUNCHEON 

*K**'^JF":.  J^-  Pr«Went.  yesteiday 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  frwn 
Rhode  Island,  Senator  Jotk  O.  Pastqu 
delivered  an  inspiring  and  challenging 
address  at  the  17th  annual  Albert  Lasker 


Roosevelt  in  his  way  mastered  his  tlmaa 
aa  he  mastered  hU  own  Infinhlty— and  who 
can  ever  forget  tha  Inspiration  of  the  March 
oi  uimeel 

Jahad  from  Presldsnt  Roosevelt  to  hurry 
from  Ohleago  to  the  White  Bouse.  Albvt 
I|Mkar  dropped  evarythlng-~aad  want  Tbeaa 
two  great  man  had  a  private  luncheon— but 
not  a  queetkm  was  asksd— not  a  ainda  im- 
portant subject  discussed.  The  nadad  via. 
Itornaver  forgot  that  vtelt—but  what  Is  mora 
Unportant,  the  Prealdant  never  forgot  Albert 
l-akarandwhathaatoodfor. 

Today  we  remember  Rooeevalt  aa  tha  minif 
that  set  in  motion  the  revolution  In  govem- 
mantal  reeponslbiUty— determUUng  the  rata- 
UOTshlp  between  govamment.  aolence  and 

medical  reeearch  in  all  theee  aatoundlnc  vaan 
of  schlsvement.  *  '^^ 

The  inltlatton  was  Roosavelfa— but  1  dare 
to  say  tha  inspiration  was  ths  dadloatad  team 
of  Albertand  Mary  Lasker.       "~*'»**»  «•"" 

Tha  beet  Index  of  that  tnsptrattoa  U  tha 
inwaase  in  approprUtlon. 

noma  pittance  of  s  million  dollars  In  1040 
for  medical  reeearch  and  development— it  haa 
risen  to  an  investment  of  over  a  bUllon  doi- 
1MB  In  19e«— UtUa  enough  (or  a  nation  that 
the  aama  year  registsnd  a  gross  national 
product  of  87*  bUllondoUaw.  It  la  my  boUef 
that  ws  can  afford  a  bUUon  and  one-half 
didlars  in  1987.  ««^«»** 

»ta  basic  that  the  tma  wealth' of  a  paopla 
la  a  people's  health.  Mo  aoonomy  aabo 
aound  unlaas  Its  human  alamants  are  aound— 
sound  In  body  and  aound  Ui  mind.     ~*™*^ 

'-  -ay  days  as  Oovamor  ■»»««**'i..-  v«  we 
,._  ...  '^«<"<*1  oonqusst  had  communlcatad 
it8(df  to  the  statest  I  was  thrilled  to^MTS 
retreat  of  tuberculosis  as  a  toourcai.  Ouiu 
State  institution  that  might  weUhAve^' 
malned  a  sanatorium  of  deapalr  could  now 

l!S!]L.^  iL  **'*P'*^  **  '^P*-  N»w  drugs 
Ugbt«Md  the  load  and  bnghten«l  the  f^^ 
or  patuots  ot  our  mental  Institutions. 


llOlf 
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As»ln  Vbaf  ma  ln«ptnttoix  In  prirmtoly 
opontcd  tHOMt  and  acboote  for  jnaateUy  r«- 
iudad  chlldrwt — ataltacl  with  lorlng,  able, 
•ltd  (ladlcafd  pecyle.  Then  waa  a  Uttla 
hTunni-xtlon  that  tha  state  Itaelf  waa  not 
doing  mora, 

Thar*  waa  a  attrrlnf  orcr  tha  fttUlnga  of  our 
hlg  olttaa.  It  la  tha  product,  prlea  and  the 
praialty  at  dvlUaatlon  that  ««p>»mim 
populatlona  ahaU  ha  onmpriaaad  In  crowded 
-dtlwB  t»rn)lna>lm  aluma  and  breading 
placea  of  poverty,  crime  and  dtoeaae  againct 
which  tha  State  muat  fight  In  aeU  defenae. 

But  tibat  battlefront  la  wider  than  any 
iStete.  fit  eren  bxirate  the  boundarlea  ot  any 
natloai; 

Dlaailae  and  epldemloa  do  not  reapect  na- 
tional i^  racial  bordera.  Human  atifferlng— 
And  therefore  human  aerrloe— «Te  aa  wide  aa 
'the  wcnL 

Jk»  Itttered  WaiAilngton  In  10SO— I  aenaed 
the  magnitude-  of  all  this.  There  was  the 
:««yulilon  from  the  maaa  4aath  tha*  man 
had  tnfllrted  on  hImaeU  la  war. 

TSiere  waa  the  carnage  ot  the  battlefield — 
there  waa  the  madneaa  of  genocide  that  wrote 
Ite  own  end  In  a  bunker  in  Berlin. 

In  IBM  a  new  element  ot  death  and  dlaas- 
ter  confronted  manMnd,  It  waa  the  atomic 
'Tlaltetloa  on  Htroahlma—wlth  all  the  dread 
It  would  hold  for  the  world  In  years  to  come. 
Man  hae  always  accepted  the  Idea  that 
'the  Creator  of  the  world  could  at  Hla  pleasure 
/destroy  Bis  handiwork.  But  now  that  an- 
nihilation could  be  In  one  man's  mad  mo- 
ment of  power,  millons  of  lives  would  be 
•t  his  mercy — ^the  maaa  of  mankind  Is  as 
^OMrtal  aa  the  IndlTlduaL 

It  baeame  a  goal  for  me— aa  well  aa  a  Sena* 
-todal  responsibility— to  work  for  atoms  for 
peace.  It  waa  a  privilege  for  me  to  align 
my  efforte  with  the  great  minds  and  great 
^earto  Inside  aad  outside  our  government  in 
the  eaihpalgn  for  human  welfare  over  human 
waste  In  all  the  domain  of  medicine. 

I  have  greaf  respect  for  cold  figuree.  The 
,eoooamloe  of  medicine  are  on  our  side.  The 
.aooonntant  can  prove  that  our  medical  In- 
veetment  pays  great  dividends — In  tbe  llvee 
that  are  saved— in  tbe  days  of  work  re- 
>trte*ed — In  the  reUef  cheeks  rsplaoed  by 
^earnings  end  In  the  amaalng  balanee  of 
^ymentewhen  lllnsee  la  prevented  or  qolokly 
eured. 


teaehee  ua  that  the  unknown  la 
-the  knowable  If  we  have  the  determination 
'to  dlaeoev  and  explore.  Medicine  hae  had 
'that  will— «nd  we  of  government  must  do 
.our  part  with  fanlghted  buslneae  and  pilvate 
■philanthropy  to  h^  tham  find  a  way. 

I  Ilka  to  btfleve  that  the  spMt  of  America 
ia  not  ooneenrated  to  material  oompenaatlon. 
I  behave  that  the  heart  of  America  la 


We  all  want  to  be  caught  up  In  the  emo- 
tion of  aeblevement — we  all  like  to  see  the 
heat  of  enthtislasm  reach  the  boiling  point. 
M  dedication — ^we  aU  Uke  to  see  the  sparks 
of  human  aeUob  fly^^-and  we  all  want  to 
•aee  the  atom  of  every  medical  frustration 
,'fnaehed  Into  the  ezploelve  dlacovarlee  of  to- 
All  of  ua  want  to  share  something  of  the 
Borsult  of  perfectlan  by  that  doctor  of  to- 
'  ittcrrow    and  aU  of  ua  want  to  rejoice  In  the 
'Unleit  -partteie  of  the  reflected  ^ory  of  the 
aaen  aad  women  of  yeeterday  and  today. 

They  have  made  our  world  phyalcally  iSore 
-BvaUe  aad  apMtuaUy  tnore  lovable. 
'  I  a— <1  not  name  names.  Mary  Leaker,  but 
■Tottr'  New  York  and  our  Waahlagton  are  more 
-magnificent  to  the  eye  because  of  your 
-Bind— Just  aa  the  worid  Is  Infinitely  better 
heeauae  of  your  heart. 

X  aay  theae  words  with  heeltaney  but  wRh 
hooaaty— for  I  know  that  to  you  modesty  and 
-not  vanity.  H  the  cloak  of  the  Good  8a- 
■marttaa. 

Hm  Albart  Luker  Award  to  the  ««T«rwWim 
•fbr  thla  honr    and  thla  hour.  In  turn,  la  In- 


y 


ailM»ttaii— 4a  the  ehatn  rsaotlon  of  the  un- 
remitting search  f  ov  true  health  and  lastlag 
happlaeee. 

Baalth  and  happiness  are  ineeparahle  In 
the  Individual — and  la  the  unlvarae.  The 
preaerlptloB  for  the  better  Individual  Is  the 
formTlla  for  tta*  better  world. 

Into  lua'a  mortar  must  go  aU  of  mankladii 
niB  rtiaeasi  hunger  hate  fea^-and  Igno- 
raaoe.  and  out  of  It  must  come  a  y^^n"1^  lor 
better  health  In  aU  of  Ood's  world— and, the 
means  of  happiness  shared  with  an  mankind. 

Tot  this  in  truth  la  the  ftarmula  for  the 
world's  enduring  peaee] 


ITUBDTB  TO  H<»I.  CYRIL  E.  KINO, 

OOVSRNMENT     SECRETABY     OF 

THE  VIROIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  Presldait,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
tn  the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial 
from  the  Dally  News  of  St.  Thomas, 
VI..  In  connection  with  the  Honorable 
Cyril  E.  King,  OoTemment  Secretary  of 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcohd. 
as  follows: 

Ma.  QovBuncorr  SacanABT 

Tbe  Hon.  Cyril  K.  King,  Qovemment  Sec- 
retary of  the  Virgin  Islands,  begins  his  sixth 
year  in  office  today.  Our  distinguished  na- 
tive son  was  appointed  to  the  poet  In  1961  by 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  has 
discharged  the  mutlplldty  of  his  dotlee  with 
honor  and  etBolency.  not  nnm»^^  ^th  per- 
severance. 

The  refreahlng  quaUty  about  Cyril  King 
Is  his  genial,  warm  personality  and  firm 
determination  to  serve  his  coxutry  in  the 
face  of  many  obstacles  and  roadblocks  which 
seem  to  have  arisen  mysteriously  in  his 
path  throughout  his  entire  tenure  of  oOce. 

Under  the  able  tutelage  of  the  brilliant 
Senator,  now  Vice  Preeldent  Bubbt  H. 
HoicpaaxT,  Mr.  King  has  had  many  years  of 
a  remarkably  complete  and  thorough  train- 
ing In  tha  art  of  stotesmanahlp.  which  he 
hae  mastered  admirably  and  weU.  The  only 
topflight  government  oOlcUl  In  these  h»w/^t 
who  haa  had  experience  both  on  'the  na- 
tloiwl  level  In  Waahlngton  and  on  the  ter- 
ritorial level,  he  haa  constantly  exhibited  a 
aense  of  order,  fltneea.  and  maturity  which 
haa  been  directed  to  the  t)irtheranoe  of  good 
government  In  the  eeveral  areas  of  his  con- 
cern. In  top  elrolee  In  Washington  he  is 
regarded  as  a   man  of  "Infinite  patience." 

"Mr.  King  la  rendering  exoeUent  eervloe  aa 
Qovemment  Secretary."  Mr.  BoKPaasT  told 
the  UJB.  Senate.  "Hla  aettoo  and  meaagee 
have  earned  for  him  the  admlratton  of  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands." 

One  could  make  a  good  brief  for  .the  mere 
fact  of  Mr.  King's  perststeace  In  remaltUng 
In  office.  In  spite  of  the  oppoeltlon  and  Jeal- 
ousies which  he  haa  enooxmtered  from  minAr 
puppete  and  leaaer  Ughte  in  the  government 
of  the  Virgin  T«im«/i^  Although  misguided 
attempte  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
to  strip  hie  poet  of  eome  of  Ite  authority,  the 
Government  Secretary  la  fulflAlng  his  calling 
with  integrity. 


EXBCimVB  SESSION 

Mr.  moXTYE.  Ur.  IVesldent,  I  move 
that  th6  Senate  prpeaed  to  the  eonsidera- 
tloa  of  eaEecutlve  Iwislneas,  for  actkm  on 
nominattoBs. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  ezeeuttve 
busineflB. r: 

The  ACTINQ  PRB8IDKNT  pro  te^ 
pore.    If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 


teeg.  the  oleilc  wiU  state  the  first  noml- 
iiAtton  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Donald  Opie  McBride.  of  Okla- 
honut,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority for  the  term  expiring  May  18. 
1976. 

Mr.  MONBONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  this  nomination,  although  I 
know  It  Is  not  necessary  that  anything 
be  added  to  the  record.  I  have  never 
seen  so  many  Senators  ftttend  a  hearhig 
to  give  testimony  for  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  any  officer  as 
turned  out  at  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee meeting  when  the  committee  unanl- 
modsly  recommended  Mr.  Donald  Mc- 
Bride for  the  high  position  of  Director 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

This  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  man  who 
has  faithfully  served  as  an  employee  of 
the  Senate  and  of  Senators  for  the  past 
16  years. 

When  the  President  nominated  Mr. 
McBride  for  this  position,  he  did  so  with 
personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  McBrlde's 
professional  and  administrative  skill  In 
the  field  of  tlie  natural  resource  con- 
servation. Many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, past  and  present,  have  had  the  ben- 
^  eflt  of  Don  McBride's  talents.  Mr.  Mc- 
Bride's  selection  by  the  President  refiects 
well  on  all  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
also  reflects  credit  upon  many  other 
members  of  the  Senate  staff  who  faith- 
fully serve  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
These  men  can  also  aspire,  because  of 
such  an  appointment,  to  positions  of 
greater  responsibility  than  they  now  hold 
in  serving  SoM^tors.  positions  in  which 
they  can  help  to  perfect  legislation  and 
shape  the  programs  that  are  necessary 
for  our  Nation. 

The  recognition  which  Dixiald  Mc- 
Bride has  received  comes  as  a  heart- 
warming plus  for  all  his  associates  in 
Congress  who  woriced  with  him  hi  water 
development  and  natural  resources  de- 
velopment causes  in  the  past  decade  and 
a  half. 

Thoeeof  us  from  Oklah(«na  have  had 
a  greater  opportunity  to  know  of  Don 
McBrlde's  effectiveness,  but  the  record 
proves  that  we  have  shared  his  skills 
generously  with  other  States.  It  Is  true 
that  when  Don  MdMde  first  entered 
public  service  In  the  1930's.  Oklahoma 
did  not  have  a  water  and  land  conserva- 
tion program  of  any  consequence.  Now 
we  i>olnt  with  pride  to  natural  resource ' 
conservatioa  investmcxits  amounting  to 
more  than  $a  billion  within  our  State 
al(me.  These  investments  in  water  and 
sott  conservation  will  yield  benefits  many 
times  their  cost  and  will  preserve  these 
priceless  natural  resources  for  many  gen- 
erations to  come. 

It  Is  true  that  virtually  all  these  proj-  "^ 
ects  were  in  Oklahoma,  but  Don  Mc- 
Bride's services  extended  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  his  own  State.  Projects 
throughout  the  land  have  been  built  in 
the  past  18  years  on  the  baids  of  legisla- 
tion passed  by  Congress.  Much  of  the 
basic  wort(  of  the  program  was  originat- 
ed by  tt»lB  OMnlnee. 
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So  we  can  say  with  the  uti^ost  empha- 
sis that  the  confirmation  of  Don  Mc- 
Bride to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Teimessee!  Valley  Au- 
thority will  benefit  many  I  millions  of 
Americans  who  live  far  beyihd  the  bor- 
ders of  the  fabulous  Tennelssee  Valley 
Authority,  because  the  wotk  Don  Mc- 
Bride does  for  one  area  has  always  been 
so  well  designed  as  to  be  worthy  of  repeti- 
tion elsewhere.  j 

Tbe  li^  Senator  Kerr  wa  ij  at  his  side 
in  all  of  the  promotion  of  we  fer  develop- 
ment and  soil  conservatiouj  that  took 
place  during  his  years  of  sei  yice  here. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  SenatJB  will  con- 
firm overwhelmingly  and  imanlmously 
this  able  public  servant.         T 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Presld  ^t.  will  the 
Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  ' 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Presld  ^nt,  I  would 
not  want  this  moment  to  liss  without 
expressing  my  own  high  es^em  of  the 
Presidential  nominee,  Dona]  j  Ople  Mc- 
Bride, to  serve  as  a  member  <  i|  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Tennesseol  Valley  Au- 
thority. •  , 

His  public  service  has  beeiil  intimately 
connected  with  th|^  field  und  *  the  spon- 
sorship of  my  able  friend  an(  l|  his  former 
colleague,  the  late  Senator  I  ibbert  Kerr,, 
of  (^dahoma.  '  I 

In  my  earlier  years  in  the  Senate,  I 
served  on  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
That  committee  fashioned  much  of  the 
legislation  under  which  th^  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  now  operat 
I  remember  the  excellent 
which  Don  McBride  gave  to 
of  the  Public  Works  ConuL 
fashioning  of  that  legislation] 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  tal 

to  this  new  public  service  a  „ , 

and  backgroimd  In  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  administering  the  Teiihessee  Val- 
ley Authority.  T 

I  simply  rise  to  express  mp  gratifica- 
tion from  the  minority  sldenf  the  aisle 
for  the  appointment  by  the  president  of 
one  who  Is  completely  qual^jed  for  the 
task  that  he  now  faces.  p 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  {(iould  have 
aniointed  no  person  better  eiiallfied  by 
background,  education,  ti 
perience  to  serve  as  a  met 
Board  of  Directors  of  TVi 
McBride. 

I  have  known  Don  McBri< 
years.  In  Oklahoma,  we 
"third  U.S.  Senator"  from  jour  State. 
First  on  the  staff  of  my  distinguished 
predecessor,  the  late  Senatoi-j  Robert  S. 
Kerr,  and  then  on  the  staff  jef  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  |[Mr.  Mon- 
RONKT],  Don  McBride  has  ha^  a  greater 
hand  in  the  development  of  Oklahoma's 
soil  and  water  resources  thim  probably 
any  living  man.  TT 

We  win  sorely  miss  him  Inlbklahoma, 
but  I  am  confident  that  he  win  continue 


^tributlon 
lememberfi 
itee  In  the 

I  with  him 
tlque  skill 


I,  and  ex- 

er  of  the 

Ithan  Don 

for  matiy 

ill  him  the 


to  render  outstanding  servide  for  hli 
coimtry  and  his  fellowmen  m  the  new 
post  to  which  he  has  been  ac  pointed. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  honoMd  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  preside  at  the  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Public  Works  I  Committee 
which  considered  Don  McBride's  conflr- 


cxn- 
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mation  for  this  position.  I  am  hi^py  to 
report  that  the  approval  of  his  i^jpolnt- 
ment  by  our  committee  was  unanimous. 

Tbe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  this  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMIIERCE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  Howard  Shaw,  of  Dela- 
ware, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  ^ '. 

The  ACTENQ  PRBSIIXCNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


U.S.  COAST  OUARD 

'  Tlie  legislative  cleik  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Capt.  Leon  O.  Telsey,  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Ouard  Reserve,  to  be  rear 
admiral. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ten- 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed.  \ 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ci^t.  Chesto-  I.  Steele,  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  to  be  rear 
admiral. 

The  ACTING  PRESTOEttT  pro  ten- 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion Is  confirmed. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


LEGIffljATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  iNOxm,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  j|he  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION  OF  WATER- 
LOO, N.Y.,  BIRTHPLACE  OF  ME- 
MORIAL DAY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that^the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  earlier  today  was  received  by  the 
Senate  from  the  House.    . , 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  House  Con- 
ciirrent  Resolution  587,  which  was  read 
as  follows: 

Reaotoea  by  the  House  of  Kepret^taHvee 
{the  Senate  concurring),  Ihat  the  Congrees 
of  the  TThlted  Statee.  In  recognition  of  the 
patriotic  tradition  set  In  motion  one  hundred 
yean  ago  In  the  village  of  Waterloo,  New 
York,  doee  hereby 'oOelally  reoognlae  Water- 
loo.  New  York,  as  the  birthplace  of  Memorial 
Day,  and  authorlaee  and  requeete  the  Presi- 
dent to  Issue,  prior  to  May  80, 1966.  an  appro- 
priate prodamatkm  calling  the  aittentlon  of 
all  cltlaena  to  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  first  obeerranoe  of  Memorial  Day  In 
Waterloo,  New  Tork. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  oon- 
sldeiration  of  the  conourrent  resolotiaa. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
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consideraticm  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  Senate 
proceeded  to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  INOUYE.    Me.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  renaiks  of » 
the  Junior  Senator  from  New  Yoiic  [Mr. 
KinmmY],  who  is  necessarily  absent,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcmo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rgooto,  as  follows: 
SrAxxicnrr  bt  Skmatos  Kkknxot  or  New 

TOKX 

I  strongly  support  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 687,  which  the  House  of  Bepreeenta- 
tlvee  psseed  earlier  this  week.  Thla  Beeolu- 
tlon.  Introduced  by  Congressman  SriAnoir 
of  New  Tork  in  the  House,  recognises  the  One 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  tbe  birth  of  Me- 
morial Day  at  Waterloo,  New  Tork. 

As  the  first  anniversary  of  the  end  of  the 
ClvU  War  roUed  yut>\ind  In  eaiiy  1866.  diany 
communities  across  tbe  country  paused  to 
decorate  the  gravee  of  their  eons  who  y*wi 
been  lost  In  that  tragic  ebnfllct.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  records  of  the  library  of  Con- 
grees and  other  historical  date,  WateHoo, 
New  Tork,  was  the  first  community  to  de- 
clare the  existence  of  an  annual  holiday  to 
pay  tribute  to  thoae  who  had  fallen.  Oii 
May  6.  1866,  foUowlng  some  weeks  of  plan- 
ning by  looal  civU  leaders,  the  people  of 
Waterloo  began  the  annual  observance  of 
Memorial  Day  by  holding  servlcee  at  each 
of  the  commualty'a  three  oemeterlaa  ^nd 
placing  wreaths  and  fiowers  at  each  veteran's  . 
grave. 

Since  that  time,  Memcnlal  Day.  has  be- 
come not  only  a  time  to  remember  tboee  who  " 
gave  their  Uyee  In  the  Civil  War,  but  an  oc- 
casion on  which  we  remember  aU  of  thoae 
who  have  saorlflced  their  llvee  for  their 
oountry,  all  of  thoee  who  gave  Uielr  fondest 
hopes  so  that  we  could  live  In  freedom. 

I  congratulate  the  village  of  Waterloo  at 
this  time.  The  recognition  wblch  it  receives 
today  from  the  Senate  Is  weU  deserved.  Ito 
leaders  In  1966  have  ahown  the  same  pa- 
triotism and  Initiative  as  Ite  leaden  did  in 
1866.  The  village  haa  eeheduled  a  centen- 
nial parade  and  observance  on  May  38,  89, 
and  30,  which  will  fittingly  mark  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Waterloo's  Inltlattve  m  1866. 
Again,  I  congratulate  the  village  of  Water- 
loo. Ite  people  have  my  best  wishes  for  a 
successful  and  fruitful  centennial  celebra- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  prd  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  587)  was  agreed  to. 


THE  TRAGIC  FARCE  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  in  southeast  Asia  grows  stead- 
ily worse  and  increasingly  perilous.  Its 
tragic  aspects  vie  with  its  farcical  ones. 
Never  has  a  great  nation,  never  before 
has  the  United  States,  been  made  to  look 
so  utterly  ridiculous  than  In  its  efforts  to 
make  a  patently  worthless  cause  appear 
a  worthy  one  and  to  create  an  Image  of 
it  which  exists  only  in  the  purpose  of 
those  who,  having  unjustlfledly  and  in 
violation  of  our  solemn  treaty  commit- 
ments involved  us  militarily,  feel  tb^ 
must  now  Justify  their  past  errors  by 
Intensifying  them.  Blown  up  are  al}  the 
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pretenses  that  a  brave  and  gallant  rc- 
CUne  ha«  asked  for  our  help  to  repel  ag- 
cresBlon.  The  fact  is  that  the  United 
States  Invited  itself  into  Vietnam.  The 
self-imposed  outfits — nine  of  them  since 
the  fall  of  Diem — which  our  adrnmistra- 
tlons  have  supported  and  support  now 
are  corrupt,  concerned  only  with  their 
own  perquisites,  uninterested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  South  Vietnamese  people,  who 
are  now  openly  rebelling.  Thus  we  have 
a  civil  war  within  a  civil  war.  The  rebels 
against  the  government  «e  are  seeking 
frantically  to  prop  up  and  which  exists 
only  by  virtue  of  our  lavish  military  and 
financial  support,  have  now  shot  down 
an  American  plane.  Americans  are 
warned  by  our  own  leaders  to  keep  off 
the  streets  of  Saigcm  lest  they  be  at- 
tacked. 

While  last  year  there  were  96,000  de- 
sertions from  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army,  we  are  drafting  our  young  men 
to  go  and  fight  and  klU  people  against 
whom  they  have  no  grievance  and 
•gainst  whom  the  United  States  has 
no  legitimate  grievance,  and  be  killed  in 
the  process. 

We  are  now  threatening  to  extend  the 
war  to  Ounbodla  and  bring  It  ever 
eloaer  to  China— a  steady  escalation  and 
expansion  which  can  only  lead  to  greater 
and  greater  disaster. 

And  this  is  the  cause  the  President 
asks  us  to  support 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  few 
recent  pubMcations  be  printed  at  the 
poneluskm  of  ay  remarks.  They  are: 
first,  a  leadlnr  editorial  from  the  New 
Toric  Times  of  this  morning,  entitled: 
"TTie  Childish.  Dlvlalve  Things":  second, 
an  article  by  Jos«>h  Kraft  entitled:  "in- 
sight and  OutkKdc:  Degringolade."  which 
appeared  in  the  Washtogton  Post  of 
May  18;  third,  an  article  by  Art  Bueh- 
waM  from  the  Wadilngton  Post  of 
Thursday,  May  10,  entitled:  "Testing  the 
Testers";  and,  fourth,  an  article  by 
James  Reston  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  Wednesday.  May  18. 
entitled:  "Washington:  The  Evaded 
Moral  Que^tloa  In  Vietnam." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlelM 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoxo. 
as  follows: 

inxm  th«  ir«w  Tork  Tlmw.  May  19,  loes] 
"Th«  OHitaan.  Divibitx  Thdcos" 
or  PrwldcDt  Jobaaoa's  eArxiMt  d«lz«  tar 
peace  w*  have  no  doubt,  nor  ha^e  we  ever 
had  any  douM.  Btrt  w»  take  itrong  notp- 
tloo  to  aoma  of  tha  Pr«8ldant<k  other  state- 
maete  at  the  Oook  Ooonty  Dnweratte  tunA- 
ralatsg  dinner,  night  btf or*  last. 

What  la  unaooaptabla  in  the  apaech  the 
Preatdeat  made  la  a  highly  poUUeal  oontezt 
to  a  highly  poUtteal  audleaoe  la  hla  clear 
iBttmailloD  that  erttlea  oT  his  Vlataam  polley 
are  nttahow  Joat  a  Uttle  1«m  Amartcan.  juat 
a  llttte  laaa  patrtotle.  than  thoaa  who  |o  down 
tha  llaa  fcr  it.  Thla  Is  a  moat  daagmnv  taok 
for  tha  Praaldant  to  take,  partlcnlarly  la  aa 
faction  year,  and  It  la  aot  the  flrat  time  that 
rpotimaami    tot    hla    Adailalatrmtloii    have 

'■  awy  AnMrloaa  to  pnt  our  eooatry 
*^  "n  PieaMeat,  with  the  lutmiatak- 
_  _-  .  an  tha*  tboaa  or  OB  wte  balteve 
that  the  ooatHMnd  eaeaUtton  <K  tHe  war  la 
Vletaaai  la  daagarooaly  aawtoe  are  pvLVUag 
our  eouatry  aamnd.  It  aitparaatly  has  not 
oeouired  to  Ifr.  Joihaaoa  that  uatold  aum- 
iMn  of  patrloUe  Americana  are  crlUeal  ot 
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preaent  poUey  Just  beoauae  they  do  lore  thla 
ooantry,  juat  becauae  they  are  uneasy  oTer 
the  moral,  legal  and  poUtlcal  poaltton  of  the 
tmited  States  In  Vietnam,  and  Just  beeauae 
they  fear  that  the  alde-effecu  of  thla  war  may 
even  be  bringing  the  American  democratte 
Ideal  into  Jeopardy. 

"Put  away  all  the  chlldlsb,  dlrlalve  tbinga," 
■aid  the  Preeldent,  demanding  "unity"  and 
an  end  to  "the  lozury  of  flgbtlng  each  other 
back  home."    Perhaps  the  critic*  of  Vietnam 
poitoy  are  wrong— what  man  ia  wise  enough 
today  to  know  that  hla  la  the  right  aolutUm? 
But  certainly  the  Prealdent  la  wrong  in  thus 
dlamlaalng  the  queatlonlng,  the  dlaeeat,  the 
crltldam.     And  be  la  even  more  Bartoualy 
wrong  In  hla  unaubtle  tuggestlon  that  "every 
candidate  for  every  office"  who  la  a  critic  of 
the  war's  conduct  becomes  by  that  very  clr- 
cumatancea  a  mare  aelf-eervlng  demagogue. 
Pew  responsible  critics,  and  certainly  not 
thla  newspaper,  have  ever  suggeeted  that  the 
United  Stotea  "run  out"  on  ita  Vietnam  com- 
mitment, aa  the  Prealdant  would  have  hla 
listeners  believe.    Paw  have  even  questioned 
the  primacy  of  the  American  commitment, 
at  last  while  there  seemed  some  h<^>e  of  a 
PoptUarly  based  Vietnamese  government  to 
be  committed  to.    But  many  queatloa  the 
large-aeale  bombing,  the  constant  build-up, 
the  apparent  belief  of  the  Admlalatratlon 
that  the  United  Statea"  commitment  is  to 
whatever  group  of  Vlstnameae  generals  hap- 
pens to  be  In  power.    And  many  question 
whether  the  preaent  policy  and  atrategy  of 
tha  United  8tatea.  however  wall  meant,  will. 
In  Prealdent  Johnaoni  worda,  insure  that 
"the  gallant  people  of  South  Vietnam  have 
their  own  choice  of  their  ovra  government." 
We  do  not  pretend  that  It  la  easy  to  "AnmUr 
Oommunlst  attaoipta  to  control  Southeaat 
Asia.    We  do  not  dlapota  Prealdent  J<dm- 
son'B    comment    that    neither    Commualat 
China  nor  Oommnnlat  North  Vietnam  baa— 
Uleaat  in  recent  montha— ahown  any  In- 
terest In  peace  negotiations;  nor  that  If  they 
wanted  to,  the  Communlata  could  speedily 
bring  the  hoatUltlea  to  an  end  at  a  neeotut- 
ing  Uble. 

But  that  la  quite  dUTerent  from  saying  that 
aU  Amerloan  poUolea  have  been  wlae,  that 
tha  emphaala  and  tha  actions  have  always 
been  well  Judged,  that  things  could  not  have 
been  done  differently  or  even  better,  or  that 
thoae  who  are  In  dlaagreement  sire  somehow 
unpatrlotlo.  On  tha  oontrary.  we  believe  It 
to  be  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  Amer- 
ican to  voice  hU  orltloiam  and  fllsaent  when 
he  thinks  It. 

[Ptom  the  WSahingtoo  Post.  May  18.  10«B] 

ZMSBHtT  AKO  ODTIiOOK:   DMBmOOtiAm 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

IXgrtngolada  la  a  Prench  word  meaning 
how  everything  slowly  came  apart.  It  la  the 
oBlyword  X  know  that  adequately  Indloatea 
whaThas  ban  aet  la  motion  by  tha  avaats 
of  last  weekend  in  South  Vietnam.  Per  the 
military  aalaure  of  Danang  is  an  episode  so 
many-atdad  In  ita  potential  dangers  that  the 
perlla  have  to  be  counted  In  order  to  be 
reaUaod. 

The  flrat  danger  la  the  relnforcament  of 
the  regUae  of  Air  Vloa  Marshal  Nguyea-CVK 
Ky.  But  tha  Ky  reglma  la  uaflt  to  govnn ' 
South  Vletaam.  or  aay  other  country.  Aa 
now  orgaalaad.  It  Is  not  salted  even  to  fight 
a  war.  Zt  haa  Uttle  oapaelty  to  dear  and 
hold  tsmtory  la  tha  wake  ot  American  mUl- 
tary  auooaaaaa.  ettU  leaa  to  provide  aacurtty 
and  social  serrloea. 

Moat  of  the  leading  generala  In  the  ra- 
glBi»— partleulatly  the  regional,  or  oorpa, 
ofltnmanrtars  aia  quite  almply  raefcetaara 
atfltag  off  Joba.  eoatraets.  rasl  estate.  suppUae 
and  anything  alaa  that  cemaa  and«  their 
cootroL  MMshal  Ky.  though  artdaatly  hon- 
eat.  la  a  hot-headad  young  pilot. .  The  Unme- 
dlato  seat  of  all  the  recant  tnrable  seems  to 


be  a  kind  6f  temper  tantrum  last  March  that 
led  him  to  sack  the  former  corps  commander 
at  Danang. 

Secondly,  there  la  tha  probable  alienation, 
not  only  of  the  militant  Buddhists  but  of 
virtually  the  whole  elite  of  the  oentnl  ooaatal 
plain  stretching  from  Hue  to  within  a  few 
hours  of  Saigon.  Though  cool  to  the  Salgoo 
government  and  susplcloiis  of  all  foreigneia. 
Including  Americans,  the  center  haa  at  aU 
times  repreeented  a  distinctly  nationalistic 
strain. 

Probably  the  beet  way  to  repel  oooununlsm 
m  Vietnam  is  to  mobilize  the  xenophobic  na- 
tionalism of  the  center.  But  now  Uie  canter 
la  under  the  gun  of  the  government.  It  will 
be  a  very  lucky  thing  If  the  center,  and  in 
parUcular  the  mlUtant  Buddhists,  do  not 
commence  private  negotiations  with  the 
Communists.  It  wUl  not  be  the  first  time 
that  aollltarlstto  efforU  to  repel  communism 
by  force  have  driven  local  natlonSllsts  Into 
the  arms  of  the  Communlata. 

Thirdly,  the  avenue  for  moving  from  mili- 
tary to  civilian  nila  haa  now  been  blocked. 
Even  if  aoma  kind  of  elections  ore  held,  no- 
body can  have  «my  faith  in  their  honesty  or 
aenouaneas.  Oeneral  Ky  has  already  Indi- 
cated that  he  intends  to  nile  no  matter  what 
tha  reault  of  the  poll. 

lAatly,  the  other  side  can  only  be  further 
oonvlnced  of  the  uUlity  of  keeping  up  the 
fight.  The  oiUy  true  poesiblllty  of  heading 
off  the  inaurgency  U  to  divert  its  support  to 
a  genuinely  nattooallstlc  regime— a  regime 
that  might  have  emerged  ftom  free  elections. 
But  against  a  regime  that  U  aa  Inherently 
weak  and  unstable  as  the  Ky  regime,  the 
Oommuniats  are  bound  to  keep  up  the  prea- 
anre. 

The  American  role  In  aU  thla  la  miirky 
But  It  U  certainly  no  good  pi— ^<ng  that  the 
United  Statee  was  caught  by  sutpriae.  Vlr- 
tuaUy  everybody  In  South  Vietnam  knew  for 
weaka  that  some  such  move  waa  in  the  ofllng. 
On  April  27,  this  column,  written  from 
Saigon  imder  the  title  "Coups  and  Coimter 
Ooupm-  auggaated  the  possibility  of  a  move 
by  Mazahal  Ky  "aimed  at  preaervlng  the  ntee- 
ant  military  orowd  In  power." 

Tlie  truth  of  the  matter  la  that  in  the  face 
of  this  plain  menace  the  American  naponse 
waa  uncertain  and  weak.  Ambasaador 
Henry  Cabot  Ixxlge  never  made  It  dear  that 
the  united  Statea  abadutely  laalated  on  free 
daettons  without  any  advance  military  hone- 
play.  Whan  Ky  first  aald  that  he  would 
atay  In  power  for  another  year.  Secretary  of 
^ta  Dean  Buak  aald  only  that  he  rauat  have 
be«  misinterpreted.  No  effort  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  forestau  Ky^s  airlift  to  Danang 
by  putting  a  Ught  check  on  fuel  supplies 
On  the  oontrary,  aU  signs  Indicate  that 
American  officials,  by  turning  a  blind  eye  and 
deaf  ear,  actually  encouraged  Marshal  Ky  to 
move  to  Danang. 

Perhape  Rusk  and  Lodge  have  some  clear 
program  tea  South  Vietnam.  But  to  me, 
anyway,  that  is  not  the  way  it  looks,  lb  me.' 
It  la  not  clear  that  they  know  what  they  are 
doing.  And  maybe  that  Is  why.  at  every 
Juncture,  President  Johnson  finds  that  hU 
only  choice  is  to  send  In  more  troops  and  steo 
up  the  bombing. 

[Ptom  the  Washlagton  Poet,  May  li,  IBSS] 
KlarrraL  PtntnaBicxMr:  T«8td»o  thb  Taerxas 
^  (By  Art  Buchwald) 

The  reeaat  test  given  to  ocdlege  students  by 
aelectlva  Service  officials  to  help  dedde 
Whether  they  would  be  deferred  or  not  has 
been  up  for  some  criticism.  As  one  college 
student  put  it,  "What  theyiw  going  to  Wind 
up  with  la  a  diuib  army." 

I^  not  against  giving  collage  studento 
tarts  to  aee  U  they  go  to  Vtotaam  or  aot,  but 
Z  thlak  It^  ooly  fair  that  ws  give  testa  to 
IMople  who  are  reaponslbla  for  our  Vlataam 
policy,  ladudlag  all  State  OepartoMnt.  De- 
fenaa.  and  White  Hooae  officials.    ^^^ 
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Hfere  are  some  of  the  ' 
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under  the 
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[dhlste  and  you 

k  to  the  Cath- 

tbollca  to  talk 

u  can  get  the 

e  Amerloaaa? 

troopa  la  the 

Ky  in  Salgca 

troopa  la  the 

Dlnh  in  Oa- 

to  fight  the 


no  idea  of 


Robert  MdTa- 


ese  official  whom  we  could 
up  a  South  Vietnam  govi 

(3)  Szplaln   \n  a  abort 
Buddhlsta  want  In  South  Vli 

(3)  Explain  In  a   short 
Catholics  want  in  South  VI 

(4)  Deecrlbe  in  detaU  hi 
free  elections  in  South  Vli 
-present  government. 

(5)  If  you  can't  get  the 
military  to  talk  to  the  Bui 
cant  get  the  Buddhists  to 
Giles  and  you  can't  get  the 
to  Ambassador  IjOdge,  how 
North  Vletnameee  to  talk  toj 

(6)  If  the  South  Vletnami 
south  are  uaed  to  protect 
and    the   South   Vletnami 
north  are  used  to  protect 
nang,  what  troope  will  be 
Vletcong  In  the  countryalde 

Antwer  true  or  false 

(a)  The  State  DepartmenI 
what  is  going  on  in  South 

(b)' Secretary  of  Defei 
mara,  by  nature,  la  an  optli^st 

(c)  Tlie  CIA  knows  morf  about  what  la 
happening  in  Hanoi  than  whfit  la  happening 
in  Saigon.  T 

(d)  President  Johnson  waiUd  like  to  buy 
back  hla  Introduction  to  Oen.  Ky. 

(e)  Buddhlsta  In  South  VMtnam  are  antl- 
Communlsta.  I 

(f)  Buddhlsta  in  South  vjftnam  are  aatl- 
American.  ;  ' 

(g)  It  woiild  be  much  better  if  South  Viet- 
nam  were  made  up  of  Modena. 

(b)  Dean  Rusk  is  lookiniTforward  to  hla 
next  appearance  In  front  of  Senator  PDL- 
BUOBT'B  Foreign  Relations  (Mmmittee. 

The  foUowtnff  are  ^uUce  akeatlofu.    Select 
Jiutone.  II 

1.  If  It  takee  600  B-fia  bobbers  8000  tons 
of  bombs  to  shut  down  one  R>ad  from  North 
Vietnam,  it  will  take  the  Vlnoong  how  long 
to  open  that  road?  (a)  cm^j  week,  (b)  Plve 
days,  (c)  24  hours,  (d)  Tiktj  bombed  the 
wrung  road.  !  1 

3.  If  you  can  kill  150  VietcMig  In.one  week, 
how  long  will  it  take  to  kill  ^^^  Oonunualst 
soldier  in  South  Vietnam? [[a) 
Tea 


(d)    Tha 


aad  Haaol  aa 
aad  Saaators 
better  morale 


(b)  Plve  years,    (c) 
rest  of  this  century. 

8.  The  bombing  of  Halphi 
advocated  by  some   mlll^ 
would  bring  this  about:  (a) 
situation    among    the    Soiith    Vletnameee 
troopa.  (b)  A  new  bomb  ahcrtage.  (e)  Stu- 
dent protesta.  (d)  World  Ww  IIZ. 

4.  The  reaaon  the  U.S.  is  1^  so  mooh  more 
trouble  In  South  Vietnam  UJthat:  (a)  Sen. 
Moaaa  U  against  them,  (b)  Wklter  Llppmann 
Is  a  dove,  (c)  Prealdent  Johii4oa  la  doing  the 
best  he  can.  (d)  Admlnlstratisn  polioymakexs 
have  testa  for  college  stu^snta,  but  they 
havent  come  up  with  any.  fds  thsoisdsas. 


J 


(Plrom  the  New  York  llmSJ^.j  May  18.  19661 
WAaHnroTOM:  Thx  BvamD  ^^al  Qoxsnoir 

Uf    ViXTNAMI 

(By  James  Rest  ib) 

WASRuroToir.  May  17.— PraAdant  Johnson 
>>M  been  <;onfronted  for  sofie  time  with  a 
mord  question  in  Vietnam,  but  he  keeps 
evading  It.  The  Question  Is  this:  What  Justt- 
fles  more  and  more  killing  ii  i|  Vietnam  when 
^e  President's  own  eondltU  aa  f or  an  dlec- 
tlve  war  effort— a  government  that  can  gov- 
ern and  fight  In  SeilgoB— ar  >|  aot  mat? 

By  his  own  definition.  thU  ttmggle  caaaot 
weceed  without  a  raglme  Oxat  oommanda 
the  respect  of  tha  South  VI  rtnamesa  people 
•nd  a  Vletaamaaa  army  can  iptclfy  the  ooun> 
try.  Tat  though  the  Wghtitu  temilttea  of  tte 
South  VletnamesB  are  now  [being  demon- 
trated  more  and  more  agaliist  one  another. 


the  Preddent^  orders  are  sending  more  and 
auwe  Americans  into  Oie  battle  to  replace 
the  Vietnamese  who  are  fighting  amonr 
themadvcs. 

TSS  TWO  OPnOMS 

Ever  since  the  start  of  thla  latest  polltlcd 
^Isis  in  Saigon,  the  Preddent  haa  had  before 
him  two  courses  of  action.  The  fijcst  waa  to 
make  clear  to  all  the  contending  South  Viet- 
namese leaders  that  the  United  States  waa 
going  to  limit  ita  retoforcementa,  Ito  mUltary 
and  economic  aid.  ita  caaudtles,  and  Ita  mlU- 
tary  operations  to  the  minimum  untU  they 
had  composed  their  differencee. 

The  objective  of  thla  courae  was  to  try  to 
produce  unlty^  and  faUlng  that,  to  pio^e 
time  for  a  bade  reappralad  of  the  AnMrtean 
commitment.  «uiorio«n 

The  second  course  was  to  appeal  to  every- 
body to  get  together  and  meanwhUe  to  kam 
the  war  going  as  best  we  oould  with  the  Am^ 
loan  forces.     President  Jcftuiaon  choae  the 

S^»^T^-    He  ta  appealing  and  fighting. 

ta^  ^1^.  •^'°  '•"  "■••«*  to  belief^ 
in  the  formaUon  of  a  stable  government 
now^than  he  had.  at  the  beglnnmg  of  the 

.  WRAT  JvsnncanoHt 

Justifying  this  hlatorically,  and  particu- 
larly, justifying  it  personauy  to  faioieTaf 
the  rasualtles  In  the  coming  monsoon  offen- 
sive Will  not  be  easy.  If  there  were  a  rea- 
eonable  expectation  of  political  stabUlty,  the 
thing  might  be  done,  but  lacking  that,  It 
to  hard  to  see  why  the  Preddent  rejected  the 
course  of  a  defensive  pauae. 

TT4e  latest  review  of  the  war  hare  with 

primarily  with  fundamentd  policy,  but  with 
op^tlons.  It  did  not  foctSr^where  ii 
now  stand  or  where  we  mean  to  go  from 

i^'t^^i^  T*"*,  ^J°  *'«'**  t^«  infiatlon 
problema  la  Danang  and  Hue,  and  how  to 
pump  a  little  more  aawdust  Into  the-  rullns 
generaU  lathe  capital.  " 

There  iB  Uttle  reaaon  to  believe  that  Pred- 
dent  Johnson's  latest  "appeal"  to  the  Bud- 

1^  iJJlf  V?^"^  "^  *^"*^  wm  have  air 
more  effect  than  the  other  inmirn^rable  anl 
peals  that  have  been  nuule  to  that  mllltut 
wS^  °^"  Amaria£a  in  the  last  few 
He  la  dearly  not  thinking  much  about 

get  on  with  the  great  natlond  tasks  ••  Ha 
it,!^f^**°^  ^  XoUowers  to  new  demon- 
strations against  the  mlUtary  Juntato. 
Saigon  and  the  genenUs  in  the  OovaraaieS 
are  movtag  troqiM  of  the  Seventii  tnfahtry 
DlVuion  out  of  the  operaUona  against  S 
pommumsta  to  deal  with  the  explcted  rl™ 
Ing  In  the  capitd.  i««««a  noi- 

Plenty  of  appeals  have  been  made  by  Pred- 
dent Johnson,  among  othMs.  to  Oaneml  Kv 

^M^^^'^T  ^  ^^ff-wnc-"  With  tha  bS: 
<toi8ta  and  get  on  with  the  formatloa  of  a 

^SlfT"?^"'*'  ''"*  ^  «»«»«  to  that 
was  first  to  increase  hU  miUtary  pow«  to 
Wcklag  out  the  Hval^erd  li  toe  PbS 
Oorpa  area,  and  tatdy  sendla*  his  marlneeto 

SSr^S  !^,  '**"*^  «»lountry  to  tS 
verge  of  dvil  war. 

It  may  be  that,  la  the  face  of  aU  this  nettv 
sad  provocaUve  foUy.  Preddeat  Johnsoa  ta 

deyer  than  anybody  here  can  aaTWhShe 
will  do  If  hi.  lataat  appeal  to  TW  Quaai  ta 
^or«l  and  followed  by  mora  chaoitath" 
•treeta  reoidns  to  be  seen. 

WHAT  oolcicmaartBT 
At  one  point,  however.  If  the  present  trend 
continues,  there  will  have  to  be  a  new  d«S3l- 
ttoD  Of  an  the  ooitamHiaents  that  have  been 
glvexL  Our eommltasat tosajgon orlglnaliy 
rested  oa  asMwn  ctaamHotant  to  fight  aad 
govern,  utttlUttt  wiriali  It  is  now  iiotag  ef^ 
feetlvdy.  The  fteatdenfa  iw«««n«^r>rt».  |b 
this  war  lavolve  not  only  a  handful  ot  gen- 


erals who  seised  power,  but  Invohre  the  Vlet- 
nameee people  and  tha  Amerloan  people  aa 
weU.  ,  .  ■     ,dj 

Our  oomnUtment  waa  to  a  "}agltlzasts:fov«> 
McmenV  and  what  we  now  have  In  Saigon  is, 
ndtber  "legitimate"  aor  a  "government.'^ 
Our  commitment  was  to  hdp  them  win  the 
war  not  to  replace  them  on  tbe  battlefield. 
Our  arms  were  provided  to  fight  the  aggies^ 
aora  aad  not  to  start  a  cSvn  war.  Our  proow 
Ise  waa  to  help  South  Vietnam,  not  to  de« 
stroy  It.  .» 

THE  EVADED  MORAL  QUESTIOlt^  lAf 

"vnrrNAM  ^ 

Mr.  YOUNQ  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Preeident/ 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  consider  what 
possible  Justlficatiion  there  is  for  us  to 
continue  fighting  in  Vietnam,  kilUna 
Vietnamese  men,  women,  and  chlldien 
when  there  is  no  effective  government  In 
Saigon  or  in  South  "Vietnam.  We  should, 
not  evade  this  problem  any  longer. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  upon  Jtfg 
recent  reUim  to  the  United  States.  Am-* 
baasador  Lodge  r^nained  vacationing  in 
New  England  for  about  5  days  Instead 
of  coming  direct  to  Washington  to  report 
to  the  President  One  could  conjecture 
as  to  whether  by  deliberate  action  he 
came  to  the  United  States  knowing  that 
civil  war  inside  another  dvil  war  WM 
gcring  to  erupt. 

What  are  our  commitments  to  Justify 
more  UUing  when  there  Is  no  Saigon 
government  capable  of  paclfylng^  the 
country  and  no  Saigon  regime  exerolilng 
authbtlty  even  over  Saigon  itself  and 
admittedly  not  exercising  authority  over 
three-fourttis  of  the  area  of  South 
Vietnam? 

With  the  South  Vietnamese  fighting 
one  another  Instead  of  the  Viatcong.  lb* 
President  now  apparency  has  two  alter* 
natives.  One.  to  send  100.000  to  200,000 
more  American  OFa  to  Vietnam,  brlnglnff 
our  forces  in  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  In 
the  South  China  Sea  (rfl  the  coast  of  Viet- 
nam, close  to  600,000.  This  Is  one  alter- 
native, and  a  bad  one.  Why  should  we 
send  more  and  more  Americans  into 
Vietnam  to  replace  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  who  desert  'by  the  thousands, 
who  in  some  recent  weda  have  had 
fewer  battle  easualtlea  than  we  Ameti> 
cans  and  who  seepi  Interested  prlndpally 
in- fighting  among  themselveat 

Tbe  action  our  CommandiBr  in  ChM 
should  take  seems  to  me,  is  the  oOier 
alternative— to  announce  that  we  axp 
suspentSng  all  bombing  of  areag  of  Vlet^ 
nam  north  of  the  17th  pazaJDel  and  that 
this  bombing  pause  will  be  f  ouowed  by 
effbrts  to  go  to  tbe  conference  table  with 
r^iwsentatlves  of  the  Natlonid  tlbefti- 
tkm  Front,  or  Vletcoog.  and  lepfMenta- 
tives  of  whet  is  left  of  the  fldgon  fov^ 
emment,  and  delegates  of  North  Viet- 
nam, seeking  a  cease-fire  «n4  lux  aiini»t 
tlce  In  Vietnam. 

This  should  be  followed  by  elections 
later  this  year  imder  the  supervision  oi 
the  Ihtematlonal  Control  nommftni^^inn 
consisting  of  representatives  from  F^ 
Jand,  mdla,  and  Canada,  or  Joniiet  the 
aogpices  of  %b  ^iilted  Nations.  ^Then. 
whtt  there  Wa  Saigon  government  c^m^ 
ble  y  mafatalnlxig  i^ntjaortty  o«er  wB 
irea  south  of  ttie  demifcatlon  line,  or 
th»  17th  parallel,  we  could  elSBct  an  or- 
derly withdrawal  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
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Pmklent  Johnaon  in  the  post  rq>eat- 
mOJei  liM  lAid  doiQi  tbe  condition  that 
tliere  must  be  an  effective  war  effrat  by 
a  Meadly  gDvemment  in  Saigon  that 
can  really  govern  and  fight  to  maintain 
Itielf  agataut  the  Vtet^tmg.  It  has  been 
his  podtlon  all  along  that  the  friendly 
ioroea  of  South  Vietnam,  so  called. 
headed  by  generals  who  overcame  the 
etviUan  regime  in  Saigon  last  June  and 
then  placed  Ky  as  Prime  Minister,  must 
exercise  authority,  command  the  respect 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  and  be 
supported  by  armed  forces  capable  of 
pacifying  South  Vietnam. 

We  have  sent  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  beet  soldiers  to  aid  the  Saigon 
regime.  We  have  suffered  casualties 
frequently  exceeding  those  ot  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces.  We  have  provided 
enormous  eeonqmlc  nid.  Now  the  time 
has  oome  fen*  us  to  reappraise  the  entire 
situatlen  and  then  act  without  dday. 

What  have  been  our  commitments  in 
the  past?  President  Elsenhower  offa«d 
in  1954  in  a  letter  to  thf  then  Prunler  of 
South  Vietnam  to—, 
mMlat  the  Oov«nunent  of  Vietnam  In  derel- 
oping,  snd  mslntalnhn  a  etrong,  viable  itate 
oapable  of  raaUtlng  attempted  aubveoralon  or 
•aiiMiun  through  military  meana.  •  •  • 
Thm  XSM.  OoverxuiMnt  hopea  that  eueh  aid. 
wnWned  with  your  own  oontUxttlng  eSorta. 
win  oontrffaute  eOeettvely  toward  an  lade- 
pendaat  Vietnam  aodawed  with  a  atroag 
goremment. 

TUs  was  the  extent  of  Uie  commtt- 
ment  made  by  President  Eisenhower. 
During  his  administration  the  UjS.  mili- 
tary advtsoiy  group  in  Vietnam  never 
exceeded^  685.  The  Vietnamese  were 
fighting.  *t  Is  true,  but  American  OI's 
wefe  not  waging  a  land  war  in  Vietnam 
or  any  other  place  In  amitheast  Asia. 

Then,  Preaidaiit  Kennedy  on  Septem- 
ber S,  196S.  shortly  before  his  assassina- 
tion said: 

ntdaaa  a  greater  effort  la  made  by  the  Qov- 


Mteferrlxjg  tp  the  Saigon  government— 
1M»  win  poMilar  euppon  the  war  cannot  be 
won,  out  were.  In  the  final  aaCyila.  It  la 
<f^rtr  ifsr.  They  are  the  onea  who  have  to 
wm  U  or  loee  It.  We  can  help  them,  we  can 
give  ihem  e<ialpment.  we  can  aend  our  men 
dtat  th«e  aa  advlaen,  »««  they  have  to  win 
It— the  people  oT  Vletaam— against  the  Oom- 
SMMUSta.  We  are  prepared  to  ooattnne  to 
aaitat  them,  but  I  dent  think  that  the  war 
«an  be  won  unleaa  the  people  support  the 
effort,  and.  In  my  opinion,  in  the  laat  a 
WKHiths  the  gbvenuaent  has  gotten  out  of 
towdi'wtth  the  pei^le. 

Also,  on  another  occasion,  our  late 
great  President  John  F.  Kennedy  said: 

Itantforalng  Vietnam  mto  a  Western  i»> 
douM  le  rMtautow. 

It  is  crystal  clear  that  those  two  Pres- 
idents made  no  commitment  whatever 
for  our  ars  to  fight  and  die  In  Vietnam. 

Recently  Preeidait  Johnson  urged 
mme  Iftnlster  Ky  to  compose  his  dlf- 
ni^enoeg  with  the  Buddhists  and  form  an 
tfecttre  "viable  government.  Instead. 
1^  thnatenad  to  klU  the  mayw  of  Da- 
iMUom  •pA  ordered  2,000  barlnes  to  Oa- 
1l|pt.jKn<l  suddenly  «nd  without  any 
«»mlng  asMjDed  ^M  Buddhists  and  the 
^^ i:iowei^  by  a  rtval  geneqd. 


'^  btntJA  M»o\o 


■:n<i 


The  PRESnUNO  OFFICER  iHi. 
aamon  in  the  chair).  The  3  minutes 
of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  yoUNQ  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  S  additional  minutes. 

The  PE^SZDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectkm.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presidait. 
Prime  Minister  Ky  talks  big.  He  acts 
small.  His  is  not  a  legitimate  govern- 
ment. It  was  based  on  the  military 
seizure  of  power. 

Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  cannot  Mr  de- 
p^ided  upon  to  so  run  his  country  that 
peaceful  preparations  for  the  elections 
can  be  held.  Another  interim  head  of 
government  should  be  found,  and  found 
quickly. 

We  are  Involved  in  a  miserable  dvH 
war  in  South  Vietnam.  If  we  continue 
in  combat  there,  we  will  help  depopiilate 
South  Vietnam.  We  shall  be  adding  to 
the  millions  of  refugees  whose  homes 
have  been  destroyed.  President  Johnson 
no  doubt  considered  that  everything  he 
has  done  has  been  done  to  help  Vietnam. 
Now,  he  must  know  what  we  are  doing 
over  there  will  really  result  not  in  help- 
ing but  In  destroying  Vietnfun. 

Vietnam  was  never  of  any  strategic 
importance  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.  Certainly  it  is  not  now  of  any 
ecomanic  or  strategic  Importance  to  the 
defense  of  our  country. 

Throughout  Asia  the  unf ortimate  facts 
are  that  we  Americans  are  now  regarded 
as  a  neocolonlal  power.  In  other  words, 
the  French  who  sought  to  retain  and  re- 
establish their  huge  Indochlnese  colo- 
nial empire  and  who  were  fought  by  the 
forces  of  the  National  liberation  Front, 
have  been  succeeded  by  us. 

In  1M3  and  1954  it  was  unfortunate 
but  It  is  a  fact,  that  under  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  the  United  States  provided 
massive  military  aid  to  the  French  and 
in  addition  to  providing  war  planes,  mu- 
nitions, trucks,  maehlneguns.  tanks,  and 
bombs,  we  ctntemplated  making  an  ac- 
tual military  intervention.  At  that  time 
reason  finally  prevailed  and  the  French 
e(donlal  forces  of  200.000  withdrew. 
This,  directly  after  their  so-called  of- 
fensive base  at  Dlenblenphu  which  Qtn. 
Henri  Nltvarre  had  established  and  gar- 
risoned was  overrun  and  surrendered 
Mays.  1964. 

Following  that,  through  the  operations 
of  our  CIA.  we  established  the  first  pup- 
pet government  in  Saigon  and  President 
XXem  was  broui^t  from  the  United 
States  to  Saigon  as  President  by  our  CIA. 
He  called  off  the  elections  stipulated  In 
the  Geneva  accords.  President  Elsen- 
hower, in  ills  reminiscences,  stated  that 
had  the  eleotlona  been  held  as  ilrovlded 
m  the  Geneva  agreement  which  we  ap- 
proved Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  have  received 
80  percent  of  the  vote  of  the  Vietnamese 
living  to  the  north  and  south  of  the 
demarcation  line. 

Now  we  are  in  the  unfortunate  aitua- 
tlon  of  aggresaor  and  neooolonlal  op- 
pressor. Here  is  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  our  Prealdmt  to  announce  a 
pause  In  bombing  and  pnpoM  a  cease- 
fire to  be  followed,  wa  would  hope,  by  an 
%gulittot  ■iinwl  iti  IQ  4»ltfi>tfa  npn^ 

•  ttov  ^     UU^r.  .i.  '.  <J1o  Jot  evi  -  t""  fi*' 


aentlng  the  National  Liberation  Front  or 
Vletcong.  and  delegates  of  the  Hanoi 
government  and  our  own  delegates  and 
those  of  the  Saigon  regime. 

Mr.  President,  the  hour  is  late.  The 
opportunity  for  a  suspension  of  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  and  putting  an  end 
to  waging  an  American  ground  and  air 
war  in  Vietnam  is  here.  That  highly 
reelected  columnist,  James  Reston,  re- 
ferred to  the  situation  In  his  column  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  18, 
1968,  under  the  caption,  "The  Evaded 
Moral  Question  In  Vietnam."  The  state- 
ments made  by  James  Reston  are  irre- 
futatde.  I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  column  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Congrxssignal 
Rbcokd  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  bcdng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 

(Vrom  the  New  Tiork'Tlmea,  May  18, 1M8| 

WAaantoToif :  T&i  Bvaoko  Mokal  QmmoN  ' 

XN  VXRNAIC 

(By  Jamea  Beaton) 

WAaBmoTOif,  May  il. — Prealdent  Johnaon 
baa  been  confronted  tor  some  time  with  a 
moral  quesUon  In  Vietnam,  but  be  keeps 
evading  it.  The  queatlon  l»  this:  What  Jua- 
tlflea  more  and  fau>re  kllUng  in  Vietnam  when 
the  Preeldent's  own  conditions  for  an  effec- 
ttve  war  effort — a  government  that  can  gov- 
ern and  fight  In  Saigon — are  not  met? 

By  hla  own  definition,  this  struggle  cannot 
succeed  without  a  regime  that  oonunands  the 
reapect  o(  the  South  Vietnamese  people  and 
a  Vletnameee  army  that  can  pacify  the  coun- 
try. Yet  though  the  fighting  quallUee  of  the 
South  Vletnameee  are  now  being  demon- 
strated more  and  more  against  one  adbther, 
the  Preeldent's  orders  are  sending  more  and 
more  Amerlcaiu  Into  the  battle  to  replace 
the  Vletnameee  who  are  fighting  among 
ttmnnelniie 

Taa  TWO  opnoNB 

Ever  since  the  start  of  thU  lateet  poUtlcal 
crlalB  in  Saigon,  the  Prealdent  baa  had  before 
him  two  couraes  of  attlon.  -The  first  was  to 
make  clear  to  all  the  contending  South  Vlet- 
nameee leaden  that  the  United  States  was 
going  to  limit  its  reinforcements.  Its  military 
and  economic  aid.  Its  casualties,  and  Ita  mili- 
tary operatlona  to  the  TntrHmiim  until  they 
had  oompoeed  th^r  dlflerencee. 

The  objective  of  thU  course  was  to  try  to 
produce  unity,  and  falling  that,  to  provide 
time  for  a  basic  reappraisal  of  the  American 
oonmiltment.  . 

The  second  coura^  w*  to  appeal  to  every- 
body to  get  together  and  meanwhUe  to  keep 
the  war  going  as  beet  we  could  with  the 
American  forces.  Preeldent  Johnson  chose 
the  second  course.  He  Is  appealing  and 
fighting,  though  he  has  even  lees  reason  to 
believe  In  the  formation  of  a  stable  govern- 
ment now  than  he  had  at  the  beginning  of 
the  cnala. 

WHAT  J  Ua  1  iriCATIDIfT 

Justifying  this  historically,  and  parUett- 
larly,  Juatuying  it  peraonally  to  famlllee  of 
the  caeaaltlee  In  the  coming  monaoon  offen- 
sive wUl  not  be  eaay.  If  there  were  a  reason- 
able e^Mctatlqn  of  poUtteal  atabmty.  the 
thing  might  be  done,  but  lacking  that.  It  Is 
liard  to  aee  why  the  Preeldent  N^Jected  the 
oouree  of  a  daCtoalve  pause. 

The  latest  review  of  the  war  hneNdth 
Ambaaaador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  did  not  deal 
primarily  with  fundamental  poUey,  but  with 
oparatlODa.  It  did  not  foeua  on  where  we 
now  stand  or  where  we  mean  to  go  from 
here,  bnt  oa  what  to  do  about  the  mflatton 
■ad  the  ahtpptng  la  Salgoa.  and  the  taetloal 
ptnWsms  in  Daaaag  and  JUm,  and  how  to 
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Into  the  ruling 


made  by  Pree- 

to  General  Ky, 
with  the  Bud- 
formation  of  a 
answer  to  that 

tary  power  by 
In   the  First 

g  his  marines 


pump  a  little  more  sawdusp 
generals  In  the  capltaL 

There  la  little  reason  to  bMlsve  that  TrmA- 
dent  Johnson's  latest  "appi^"  to  the  Bud- 
dhist leader,  Thlch  TH  Qua  ig,  will  have  any 
more  effect  than  the  other  Iniaumerable  ap- 
peals that  have  been  made  to  that  uUltant 
monk  by  other  Americana  in  the  laat  few 
weeks. 

He  Is  clearly  not  thinking  ji^uch  about  put- 
ting aside  "the  lesser  Issued  In  order  to  get 
on  with  the  great  national  tasks."  He  la 
gummonlng  his  followers  to  new  demonstra- 
tlcsu  against  the  mUltary]  Junta  In  Saigon 
and  the  generals  In  the  ^Qovernment  are 
moving  troope  of  the  Seven^i  Infantry  Divi- 
sion out  of  the  operations  Against  the  Com- 
munists to  deal  with  the{fzpected  rioting 
In  the  capital. 

Plenty  of  appeala  have 
Ident' Johnson,  among  othe: 
to  "compose  hla  dlfferem 
dhlsts  and  get  on  with  th( 
civilian  government,  but  h 
was  first  to  Increase  hla 
kicking  out  hla  rival 
Corps  area,  and  lately  se: 
to  Danang  and  bringing  t^e  country  to  the 
verge  of  clvU  war.  1 1 

It  may  be  that.  In  the  facej  of  all  thla  petty 
and  provocative  folly.  President  Johnson  Is 
playing  a  waiting  game  Hid  being  more 
clever  than  anybody  here  can  see.  What  he 
will  do  If  his  latest  appeal  to  Trl  Quang  Is 
Ignored  and  followed  by  njc^e  chaoa  In  the 
streets  remains  to  be  seen. 

WHAT  COl 

At  one  point,  however.  If  ^le  present  trend 
continues,  there  will  have  t<>  be  a  new  defini- 
tion of  all  the  commitment^  that  have  been 
given.     Our   commitment 
nally  rested  on  StUgon'a  coi 
and  govern,  neither  of  whl( 
effectively.    The  Presldent'i 
this  war  Involve  not  only 
erals  who  seized  power,  but| 
nameee  people  and  the 
weU. 

Our  commitment  was  to  <|  "legitimate  gov- 
ernment" and  what  we  now  have  In  Saigon 
is  neither  "legitimate"  nor  U  "govemnient." 
Our  commitment  was  to  he]|>  them  win  the 
war  not  to  replace  them  on  the  battlefield. 
Our  arms  were  provided  i^  fight  the  ag- 
greesors  and  not  to  start  i  civil  war.  Our 
promise  was  to  help  Sonthj  yietnam,  not  to 
destroy  It. 


Salmon  orlgl- 
taieat  to  fight 
It'  is  now  doing 
DDunltments  In 
landful  of  gen- 
ivolve  the  Vletr 
iloan  people  as 


lY  OF 


THE  150TH 

southbridoeJ 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  \Ut.  President,* 
this,  year  marks  the  150th  anniversary 
of  Southbrldge,  Mass.  Incorporated  in 
1816,  the  town  was  first  iaettled  in  1730. 
Southbrldge  is  a  valley  town,  rich  in 
heritage,  and  situated  inj  the  heart  of  a 
New  England  abundant  j  in  tradition. 
Among  its  first  settleiB  Iwere  French- 
Canadlaiis,  and  many  of  their  descend-- 
ants  live  and  work  there  ioday.  contrlb- 
.utlng  to  this  manufactur  ng  community. 
The  first  factory  in  Svithbridge  was 
built  to  make  cotton  sran  is.  Later  It  be- 
came a  woolen  mill.  Today  the  town's 
economy  Is  based  on  a  tflder  range  of 
manufacturing  activity  ai  ik  includes  tool 
and  die,  machinery  fal  locating,  elec- 
tronics and  instrumen  iitlon.  oiDtical 
products,  research  and  d<  veltpment.  and 
others. 


It  is  my  pleasure  to  ioi  i 
pie  of  Southbrldge  today 


brate  their  150th  annivei  i  aiy 


with  thepeo- 
as  they  cele- 


ADDRESS  BY  MAJ.  QEN.  CHARLES  K 
BROWN,  JR.  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  CHAPLAINS 
BOARD 

Bdr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia;  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
an  inspiring  address  delivered  by  MaJ. 
Gen.  Charles  E.  BrowzL  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Forces  CtM^plains  Board,  at 
the  luncheon  of  the  Women's  Organiza- 
tions' Services  of  the  Natioxial  Jewish 
Welfare  Board  on  April  28,  1968. 

Chaplain  Brown's  remarks  offer  a 
close-up  picture  of  the  vital  work  that  is 
being  performed  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  our  servicemen  by  members  of  the 
Chaplains  Corps  of  all  religious  falt^. 
The  importance  of  the  chaplain's  role  is 
underscored  by  a  significant  statistic 
cited  by  Chm?lain  Brown;  namely,  that 
although  only  about  60  percent  of  the 
people  in  civilian  Ufe  have  a  church  or 
synagogue  affiliation,  in  the  mlUtbary 
more  than  97  penxnt  state  a  religious 
preference  and  most  participate  in  the 
tUlgious  program. 

In  discussing  ttie  religious  programs 
In  the  Armed  Forces,  General  Brown 
calls  attention  to  the  Interfalth- activi- 
ties of  the  Chaplains  Corps  and  observes 
that— 

Every  chaplain  has  a  concern  for  aU  men 
In  hU  unit,  regardless  of  faith  •  *  •  Chrla- 
tlan  chaplains  have  been  concerned  for  the 
needs  of  Jewish  personnel  .and  have  served 
Jewish .  personnel  (and)  Jewish  chaplains 
have  helped  in  counseling  and  serving  men 
of  all  faiths. 

It  Is  this  demonstrated  universality  of 
the  Chaplains  Corps  and  the  dedication 
and  devotion  of  the  individual  chaplains 
that  Lft  in  li  large  measure  responsible 
for  thf  high  morale  of  America's  service 
men  and  women  everywhere.  Certainly 
this  is  true  of  our  men  who  are  fighting 
.under  their  country's  fiag  today  in  Viet- 
nam. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Armed  Services,  I  conunend  and 
salute  the  Chaplains  Corps  for  its  great 
yroA.  I  think  Chaplain  Brown  has  made 
a  most  worthwhile  contribution  to  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  and  understanding  of  this 
work,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  his  remarks  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Aooasas     at     2Stb     AmnvcasAKT     Ttatrm 

Lttncheom     Mationai..    Jkwibb     ^VkLTAia 

BOAKD,    WOMKK'B    OaOAMIZAnOHB'    SnVICEB, 

Aran.   28,    1906,    Akxucana   Hotvl.    Kaw 
YosK.  N.T. 

,  (By  Chaplain    (Majw  General)    Charlea  JB. 
Brown,     Jr.,     Chairman.     Armed     VOTCKf 
\Chaplalns  Board  Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.) 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
bring  you  greetings  from  the  I>epartment  of 
Defena^.  Although  I  serve  aa  Chief  of 
Chaplalx^  of  the  Army,  I  am  here  today  in 
my  c^Muslty  as  Chairman  at  the  Armed, 
Forces  Chaplains  Board  which  is  on  the' 
Department  of  Defense  level  and  Is  composed 
of  the  Chiefs  of  Chaplains,  of  each  of  the 
three  services.  The  Executive  Secretary  of 
thla  Board  la  a  Jewish  chaplain,  a  Captain 
In  the  Navy — Chaplain  Samuel  BobeL  At 
present  he  Is  the  only  ohaplaln  aerving  full 
time  (m  the  Department  of  Defease  l«««k  ^i. 


TTie  basic  misainn  of  the  chaplaincy  la  to 
provide  for  the  morale  and  religious  needs 
of  our  military  personnel.  MO  military  f  oroe 
In  history  has  ever  had  a  more  fully  rounded 
reilgloua  program  than  the  men  and  women 
in  the  American  Armed  Forces.  Americans 
are  Ood-fearlng  people.  Although  in  elvUiaa 
life  only  about  00%  are  Qhurch  and  syna- 
gogue affiliated,  in  the  military  more  than 
97%  state  their  religious  preference  and, 
for  the  moat  part,  partlcii»te  m  the  rell-* 
gious  program. 

The  chaplaincy  Is  held  in  high  regard  by 
all  Oommandera.  In  fact,  In  my  trips 
throughout  the  UzUted  States  and  aroond 
the  world  I  am  continually  amased,  even 
after  2S  years  of  servioei  at  the  high  priority 
Commanders  place  on  the  service  of  the 
chaplains  and  the  credit  whioh  they  |^ve 
them  fdr  the  maintenance  of  high  morale 
among  the  troope.  The  miUtary  has  highly 
sophisticated  administrative  and  technical 
means  for  dealing  with  the  life  of  the 
soldier.  They  have  recognized,  however, 
that  no  matter  how  well  a  soldier  Is  clothed, 
fed,  housed  and  trained,  the  Indefinable 
factor  which  Is  most  significant  in  hla  effec- 
tiveness is  morale.  The  ch^laln  is  a  valu- 
able instrument  in  hoping  to  develop  thla 
morale.'  We  take  pride  In  the  superb  group 
of  clergymen  of  all  faiths  that  we  have  train- 
ed and  put  into  the  field  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  men  and  women  in  uniform. 

I  think  you  might  be  Interested  in  know^ 
ing  how  we  obtain  chaplains  to  serve  iOf. 
the  military.   Because  of  onr  hlstorfcal  tnull- 
tlon  ot  aeparation  of  Church  and  State,  the 
government  can  never  set  up  seminaries  to^ 
teach  and  ordain  mUltary  chaplains.    There^ 
fore,  the  military  merely  seta  up  the  basic 
requirefanents  for  oommlasioning  a  chaplain. 
An  an>U9ant  for  the  chaplaincy  must  be  a 
college  griduate,  have  cMnpleted  a  course 
of  study  at   a  tbeologloal  aeminary,  and 
have  been  validly  ordained  by  his  denomina- 
tloiL,.    The   actual  recruiting  and   nnrinrse 
ment  of  these  chaplains  Is  turned  over  to 
the  denoioainations  themselves. 

To  aoeompUsh  this,  the  major  denomina- 
tions of  thla  country  have  set  up  their  own 
eo<aealastlcal  endorsement  agoiciee.  For  the 
Jewish  group  the  recruiting  and  endorsing 
of  chaplains  la  done  by  the  Commlsalon  oa 
Jewiah  Chaplaincy  of  the  National  Jewish 
Welfare  Board.  One  of  my  purposes  fOr 
being  hare  today  is  to  express,  on  behaU  of 
the  Department  of  Defease,  and  more  ps»- 
Uoular^  The  Department  of  Army,  our  ap- 
preciation to  all  the  various  Jewiah  groups 
<I  know  that  you  are  fragmentized  Jxist  as 
we  Proteetants  are)  wfio  have  united  them- 
selves under  JWB'a  Conunlaskm  on  Jewish 
Chaplalney  to  provide  us  with  Jewish  chap- 
lains  to  serve  our  -  military   personnel. 

Today,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  three 
rabblnle  organlEatlons — for  the  Reform,  the 
Central  Conference  <a  American  Rahbia.  for 
the  Conservatiye.  the  Babblnical  Assembly 
and  for  the  Orthodox,  the  Rabbinical  Ooun- 
cU  al  Amnlca — which  have  worked  together 
through  the  Commission  on  Jewish  Ohap- 
Ulney  to  provide  Jewish  «>h*pi»t»«T  «o  the 
mUitary.  I  am  e^MclaUy  appnctottve  that 
they  have  reoognlaed  the  Unportanoe  of  this 
obligation  and.  In  q>lte  of  their  MVera  nan- 
power  shortage,  have  given  fiAt  priority 
to  the  needs  of  the  military  chaplaincy.  Hie 
records  show  that  since  tae  Korean  War,  ~ 
one  third  of  the  graduatee  of  your  seminaries 
have  served  as  chaplaina  in  aniform. 

I  am  here  to  praise  the  Nattooal  Jewiah 
WeUare  Board  not  only  for  past  servloee  but 
for  having  created  a  new  retcnttoa  pro- 
gram for  Jewish  chaplains  so  that  maay  of 
them  may  be  persuaded  to  make  the  ehap- 
lainoy  a  Ufe-tUne  career.  ThU  will  be  moat 
helpful,  not  <»Uy  In  providing  maSura  and 
experienced  Jewish  chaplains  to  serve  a«w>- 
1*  senKHouA.  but.  evs«  toon.  At.vlttijnmMe 
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Uk  man  Jewish  c^MtfiUlm  to  nior*  up  In  tbe 
•dmlnlctimklT*  ra^w  and  baconu  Malar 
>upmlKX7  chfcpl«ft>  «lt&  r«lpon«tbait7  for 
ctopUlna  of  all  faitlw.  Navy  ChajtUln  Sobal 
la  In  auoh  a  position  now.  Anay  diaplaln 
KlalntWBg  la  a  full  Colohal  in  aueb  a  pfwltlfm: 
Atmy  Chjqrialn  Masalng.  wbo  wUI  aooi  tM- 
oona  a  full  Colonel.  Is  In  such  a  position 
nsw.  Air  Fores  Obaplala  Iisvltan  Is  In  such 
a  poslUoQ  now.  Tbsse  are  only  four  wbsB 
there  ahoiUd  be  a  score  or  more  In  such  jiosl- 
tlons  in  the ,  three  services.  There  b  no 
reason  why  eventually  a  Jewlab  «>*«r»M" 
should  not  be  named  a  Deputy  Chief  or  a 
Chief  of  Chaplains  of  one  or  more  of  the 
three  ssrtlces.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
pushed  If  enough  rabbis  remain  In  the  serr- 
tce  for  long  periods  of  time  to  develn)  a 
substantial,  mature  Jewish  leadership.  lam 
ooofTlneed  that  the  Chaplaincy  Retentloa 
Program  that  Is  soon  to  go  Into  effect  trtll 
go  a  long  way  toward  i*»^t»»  theae  posat- 
btlltles  a  reality. 

Z  sapeolaUy  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Jew- 
ish chaj[>lalns  ssrrlng  In  Vietnam.  There  are 
three  Jewish  chaplains  there — ^two  Army  and 
one  Uanne.  They  each  serve  a  different 
geographic  section  of  Vietnam  and  provide 
religious  servloee  for  all  Jewish  personnel  In 
their  respective  areas.  They  are  constantly 
on  the  move  by  Jeep  and  by  helicopter  to 
cover  the  various  units  for  which  they  have 
rssponafblllty.  The  work  cloeely  with  the 
Chrlstaln  chaplains  who  constantly  help  by 
bringing  together  their  Jewish  personnel  for 
brief  servloee,  oouaselllng  and  religious  edu- 
cational prbgrama.  This  servlee  Is  highly 
regarded  by  the  Command  which  has  already 
cited  each  of  the  Jewlah  chaplains  serving 
there.  X  treasure  with  you  the  cherished 
memory  of  Chaplain  lielr  Kngel  who  loeThls 
life  ta  Vietnam  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  He 
iraa  ui  uauaaaUy  flae  and  capable  n^Tif^n 
whose  devotion  to  duty  Is  symboUc  of  the 
e&aplalaey. 

Now  I  waat  to  tttra  spedfleally  to  the  woik 
that  the  Women's  Organlaatlons'  Servloee  of 
the  Hatloaal  Jewish  Welfare  Board  has  been 
contributing  to  oar  national  defenae  effort. 

The  Military  Itself,  and  I  speak  to  you  In 
terms  of  ray  travels  around  the  world  to  large 
•nd  small  Installations  over  a  long  period  of 
Itme,  haa  aet  up  a  fine  logUtleal  eystem  <tf 
support  ohaplatas'  activities.  It  provldee 
ehaphdte  with  nondenomlnatlonal  chapMs, 
rsUghNis  and  educatloDal  programa  and  ma- 
teilala,  ehurch  and  syaagogue  appurtenanoee. 
-Afthough  the  mimary  trlee  to  provide  for 
-dl  «atths  on  an  sqoal  baste,  the  vast  ma- 
jority c(  the  people  la  the  military  are  of  the 
Ohtlalab  faith.  Naturally,  the  programe  ai« 
flasnd  toward  the  well  over  96%  of  the 
<tBltt«4ry  population  which  Is  Chitstala. 
We  are,  however,  very  much  cencemed  about 
the  reUglons  requlremente  of  the  Jewish 
P'rsnnnsl  and  a  ftne  program  hae  been  de- 
eeCopad  for  th«m  too.  In  pi»»*»««g  am 
waeoncing  that  program  we  have  had  the 
Mlp  and  oooperatton  of  the  Katlonal  Jew- 
ish WeUara  Board's  Cooomlsslon  on  Jewish 

aipeelal  thanks  are  due  to  the  Women% 
Cegajnaatlena'  gervloee.  Tou  have  recog- 
Masd  that  Jewish  Personnel  are  widely  dls- 
9«sed  and  TSfy  often  la  SBiall  numbers  at 
.Auntteds  upon  hundreds  of  instaUatloas 
thiouchottt  the  XTatted  BUtee  and  the  World 
VHK.  Beoenee  they  are  eo  widely  dispersed. 
»!»  dtaonit  to  reaan  the  Individuals  at  far- 
>«•  taatallatloaa.  Tour  ingenious  program 
eanad  "Bsrv-A-Cbaplaln''  hae  provided  an 
MosUeat  ssrvloe  which  has  won  significant 
'***'»"m""-  Jewlah  nhaplalna.  espedaUy 
ssHBiM.  ea««r  large  areas.  They  are  dla- 
'WIMMI  the  world  over  oa  the  hasda  of  ^«kr 
yyhle.need.  Bach  ehaplala  aeresa  auay^ 
tnetanationa.  «nea  hmadreda  ef  laUee  apart. 
THroogh  the  8srv^.Chaplala  program  you 
Baee  laade  aeattatalo  to  ttM  Ghaplala  rMOoresa 
aueh  as  books  and  rseords.  oersMMiial  iteaM. 
hcaiday  glfta.  deooratloaa  aad  fooda,  pi«- 
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^dergartea  materials,  and  other  Items 
wnleh  he  can  distribute  sa  he  makes  his 
roahds  from  one  small  coagppsgation  to  an- 
other la  the  geograpme  ana  which  he  covars. 
I  remember,  during  the  Korean  War.  the 
exceptionally  fine  work  done  by  your  organla- 
atton  whan  yon  provided  your  chaplains  with 
Polaroid  cameraa  ao  that  aa  they  vlalted  the 
sicjc  and  the  wwaded  they  could  take  a 
piotura  of  the  young  nten  which  they  would 
then  send  on  to  their  famlllee.  Parente 
and  wlvee  who  had  previously  received  In- 
formation from  the  military  that  their  eons 
had  been  wounded,  were  naturally  fiUed  with 
deep  concern.  When  they  rec<j|bd  a  picture 
of  their  son  or  husband,  saufl^  ^ad  lying 
oomfortahly  In  a  bed.  It  was  a  tremendoua 
morale  factor  not  only  for  the  famlllee  but 
for  the  soldier  himself  who  knew  that  the 
plctiire  would  be  reassuring  to  his  loved  ones 
at  home. 

Christmas  Is  a  great  time  for  exchanging 
gifts.  Our  Post  Kxohanges  stock  many  gifts 
bat  aUnoet  aU  carry  Christian  symbols.  Ban- 
ukkah  falls  during  the  same  seaaon.  Post 
Kxchaagee  do  not  carry  gifts  which  are  of 
a  Jeertah  character.  The  glfta  which  you 
women  provide  to  Jewish  chaplains  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  servicemen  and  their  faml- 
llee play  a  very  Important  role  In  providing 
a  Jewish  atmosphere  and  a  sense  of  Jewish 
identlflcatlon  at  a  time  when  the  Christmas 
spirit  seems  to  pervade  the  atmosphere  of 
the  entire  military  establishment.  It  U  Im- 
portant that,  at  this  time,  Jewish  chUdren 
should  be  taught  the  difference  between 
Banukkah  and  Christmas  and  be  strength- 
ened in  their  own  religious  faith. 

I  am  aware  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  paperback  books  on  Judaism  which  your 
organisation  is  distributing  to  chaplains  for 
their  llbrariee  so  that  pereonnel  of  the  Jewish 
faith  can  increase  their  knowledge  of  their 
reUglon,  history  and  traditions,  and  of  the 
fine  contributions  which  your  reUglon  has 
made  In  the  field  of  ethics  and  morals.  Tour 
glfta  of  ceremonial  objecta.  ark  curtains  and 
table  covers  with  Jewish  symbols,  and  Jewish 
art  objecta  help  creata  an  atmoephere  con- 
ducive to  worship  and  a  hnk  with  home.  I 
am  sspedaUy  appreciative  that,  on  Passover, 
you  are  concerned  about  Individual  Jewlah 
OI's  In  hoq;>ltals,  at  radar  stations,  at  anti- 
aircraft emplaoementa,  and  other  far-off, 
lonely  places,  who  can  not  attend  a  Passover 
Seder.  The  "Solo  Seder"  packagee  which  you 
send  to  these  Individual  men  containing 
Passover  foods,  a  Raggadah  and  pamphleta 
which  explain  the  holiday,  are  tremendously 
helpful  to  theae  IndlvlduaU  who  would  other- 
wlee  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  partici- 
pating in  the  Seder  obeervance. 

The  ooncern  which  you  have  shown  for 
the  wives  of  servicemen  by  organising  Jewish 
Military  Chapel  Women's  AssocUtlons  and 
providing  them  materials,  advice  and  assist- 
ance has  not  only  helped  enormously  in  rais- 
ing the  morale  of  these  young  women  far 
from  home  but  has  helped  strengthen  Jewish 
family  life  amid  strange  surrounds,  In  parte 
of  the  world  where  organUwd  JewUh  com- 
munities do  not  extst. 

It  Is  for  these  unique  services  to  Individuals  * 
that  we  of  the  Department  of  Defense  salute 
you  and  express  our  heartfelt  thanks,  in- 
deed; you  are  one  of  General  Harold  K. 
Johnson's,  our  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  strong 
arms  In  his  determination  to  put  the  per- 
eoaal  back  into  personnel. 

America  is  great.  We  are  a  people  of  diverse 
background,  of  diverse  ways,  of  diverse  faiths, 
and  of  diverse  opinions — but  we  are  all 
Americans.  The  spirit  of  universality  which 
has  been  dominant  in  dvUlan  religious  life 
la  the  last  few  years  is  not  new  to  the  mili- 
tary. The  chaplaincy  has  been  practicing  it 
tor  years.  Christian  chaplains  have  been 
eonoeraed  for  the  needs  of  Jewish  personnel 
and  have  served  Jewish  pereonnel.  Many  o< 
us  have  helped  crgaalae  Jewlah  asrvlcsa  aad 
preached  at  Jewish  services.    Jswlsh  chap- 
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lalns  have  helped  In  counseling  and  serving 
men  of  aU  faiths.  Bvery.  <^*'T'««r  has  a  con- 
cern for  all  men  in  hu  unit,  regardless  of 
faith.  Tour  organization,  too,  has  shown 
ita  ooncMTi  for  men  of  aU  faiths.  I>unng 
World  War  n  and  in  Korea  yovir  chaplains 
distributed  the  glfta  you  sent  to  aU  men. 
whoever  had  need  of  them.  Today,  in  Viet- 
nam, the  thousands  of  comfort  items,  the 
battery  operated  fans  and  other  glfta,  are 
distributed  in  that  same  broad  spirit. 

In  the  armed  farces  of  every  other  country 
the  chaplaincy  is  divided  Into  faith  groupe. 
llure  Is  a  Chief  of  Chajdalns  for  each  re- 
Uglon in  their  Armlee.  Navies  and  Air  Forces. 
In  Anifenca  all  chaplains  are  imder  one  Chief 
and  ctse  never  knows  If  he  will  be  a  Protes- 
tant, Catholic  or  Jew.  America  has  taken 
the  view  that  men  of  all  colors — white,  black, 
red  and  brown,  and  of  aU  religions — Catholic. 
Protestant  and  Jew,  fight  and  die  side  by  side. 
And  we  know  it  Is  much  harder  and  much 
more  important  for  us  to  live  together  than 
It  is  for  us  to  die  together.  We  are  therefore 
dedicated  to  the  propoeitlon  that  they  must 
also  learn  to  live  side  by  side.  We  have  a 
great  country  with  great  Ideals.  All  of  us,  in 
uniform  or  out,  whether  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  the  National  Jewish  Wslfare 
Board,  should  be  and  are  highly  reeolved  that 
we  are  going  to  do  our  very  t>est  to  make  sure 
that  the  United  States  remains  Just  that,  a 
united  people  striving  to  obtain  Uberty  and, 
Justice  for  Itself  and  for  aU  mankind. 


IMPACTTS)  AREAS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  provides  for  a  re- 
duction of  $217  million  In  payments  to 
school  districts  under  Public  Law  874, 
better  known  as  the  impacted  areas  pit>- 
gram. 

Proposed  amendments  to  this  pro- 
gram would  reduce  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts entitled  to  participate  from  4,077 
to  2,846.  In  my  State  of  California  alone, 
this  reduction  would  amount  to  more 
than  $35  million;  the  number  of  districts 
participating  would  decline  from  515  to 
374. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Cimmlt- 
tee  on  Appropriations,  I  oppose  these 
cuts.  I  urge  that  the  school  districts  of 
this  Nation  be  given  their  full  entitle- 
ment for  the  coming  year.  No  Federal 
program  has  been  provided  to  compen- 
sate for  this  loss,  nor  did  Congress  In- 
tend with  the  passage  of  recent  advances 
In  Federal  aid  to  education  that  the  im- 
pacted areas  program  be  curtailed.  I 
believe  it  Is  a  false  economy  to  cut  back 
programs  In  this  critical  area  of  educa- 
tion without  providing  a  satisfactory  re- 
placement. 

Reduction  In  Impacted  area  funds 
means  essentially  a  transfer  of  the  cost 
of  necessary  educaticm  expenditures  to 
the  local  taxpayers.  Unlike  other  Fed- 
eral programs  of  assistance  to  education, 
Public  Law  874  support  Is  noncategorlcal: 
It  can  be  used  directly  In  local  school 
budgets  as  needed.  It  can  only  be  re- 
placed by  the  local  revenue  of  Individual 
school  districts. 

In  California  the  pnwosed  reduction 
would  mean  an  increased  tax  burden  of 
$778,000  on  the  citizens  of  Oakland. 
$1,083,000  on  the  citizens  of  Long  Beach, 
$1,268,000  on  the  cltlaens  of  San  Fran- 
dflco,  and  over  $5  mlUkm  on  the  citizens 
of  San  Diego.  Kloreover.  if  as  proposed 
by  the  administration,  the  formula  is 
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changed  for  assistance  tb  large  cities,  the 
citizens  of  Los  Angeles  will  lose  expected 
revenues  of  $3,069,233  fof  the  next  year's 
school  budget.  I 

Proposals  to  reduce  ^npacted  areas 
payments  were  Introdiited  earlier  this 
year.  If  they  should  becnqie  law  between 
now  and  the  close  of  thUisession,  and  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  i|67  reduced  ac- 
cording^, in  all  probabUity  there  would 
not  be  time  for  school!  districts  to  put 
through  measures  to  I  raise  necessary 
taxes  to  pay  for  expenses  accruing  next 
fall.  School  districts  a|:c  planning  now 
for  next  year,  and  thc9  need  to  know 
what  their  income  wU  be.  On  this 
ground  alone  the  admmlstration's  pro- 
posals for  fiscal  year  1997  are  hasty  and 
are  inconsiderate  of  local  problems. 

When  the  impacted  anas  program  was 
passed  in  1950.  during  |t|ie  Korean  war, 
it  became  the  decla: 
United  States  to  provld 
anoe  for  "local  educatii 
which  the  United  8 
financial  burdens  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  such  agencies  provide  education  tor 
children  residing  on  f^eral  property 
or  such  agencies  provi^  education  for 
children  whose  parents  Are  emplogred  on 
Federal  property." 

Since  the  Land  Ordnimce  of  1785  the 
American  system  of  pubQlc  education  has 
been  based  chiefly  on!  revenue  earned 
from  land.  The  State  6f  California  has 
been  greatly  benefited  Uy  this  program 
and  would  in  turn  beljereatly  affected 
by  its  reduction.  While  90  percent  of 
the  people^  of  Callfonilti,  the  Nation's 
most  populdus  State,  Uv«  in  urban  areas 
which  require  a  high  raie  of  investment 
In  schools  and  other  pi4>llc  services,  45 
peroenkt  oT  the  lands  of 
f omla  are  federally  o' 
over  250,000  Fedel'al 
State  of  California. 
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tax  burden,  over  $10  per  $100  of  assessed 
valuation  in  many  urban  communities. 
The  cost  of  education  has  moved  relent- 
lessly forward  both  as  a  result  of  in- 
creasing prices.  Including  the  necessary 
adjustments  in  teachers'  salaries,  and 
also  because  of  a  rising  demand  for  edu- 
cation on  the  part  of  an  enlightened 
citizenry. 

The  administration's  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  Impacted  area  funds  comes  at  a 
time  when  school  districts  in  California 
are  having  increasing  difficulties  in  bal- 
ancing their  budgets,  when  citizens  are 
attaching  an  increasing  value  to  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  and  when  every 
phase  of  economic  activity  in  our  coun- 
try Is  demanding  higher  educational  and 
intellectual  standards.  It  comes,  more- 
over, at  a  time  when  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, and  particularly  in  California,  there 
is  the  same  increase  in  Federal  activity 
and  Federal  employment  which  was  ex- 
perienced duriiig  the  Korean  war  and 
which  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
establishing  this  program. 

Despite  the  burgeoning  costs  of  de- 
fense I  would  argue,  as  in  earlier  years 
did  the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft: 

If  a  million  children  wbo  are  not  receiving 
education  today  continue  without  education. 
it  wlU  be  lost  and  gone  to  them  forever. 

Today  education  has  been  recognized 
at  last  as  a  vital  element  in  the  founda- 
tion of  American. life — ^indeed,  we  can- 
not survive  in  these  complex  times  wlth-x 
out  it. 

I  refer  to  one  of  the  most  urgent  and 
critical  situations  which  tbe  reduction  in 
these  funds  would  affect.  Oakland,  one 
of  the  largest  cities  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, employs  a  highly  qualified  body 
of  teachers  and  has  established  a  school 
system  that  is  moving  effectively  to  asdst 
the  disadvantaged  areas  in  the  city. 
Well  over  half  of  the  school  population 
of  Oakland  can  be  classified  as  "cultural- 
ly disadvantaged"  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The 
school  system  draws  $2.5  million  for  spe- 
cialized purposes  under  tbia  law.  Never- . 
theless,  even  with  this  help  the  system 
will  have  to  reduce  its  staff  by  180  teach- 
ers in  the  next  year  because  of  increasing 
costs  and  limited  revenues. 

The  citizens  of  Oakland  are  wozUng 
hard  to  establish  the  bonds  of  com- 
munity trust  and  to  provide  fot-^the 
necessary  stake  in  society  throo^^u- 
catlen  which  will  lead  ^civil  peace. 
Foremost  tunong  them>i'e  the  teachers 
of  the  Oakland  school  system.  I  am  In- 
tormeA  that  a  reduction  of  hnpaoted 
area  money  would  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  loss  of  teachers  which  Oak- 
land must  face  next  year. 

This  is  wrong.  I  do  not  believe  the  ad' 
ministration  has  thought  through  Its 
proposal  for  substitution  of  other  educa- 
tional programs  for  money  long  pro- 
vided under  Public  Law  874.  The  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
,  despite  its  enormous  value,  was  not  des- 
igned to  meet  the  problems  of  loss  of  land 
from  the  tax  rolls  to  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment.  It  would  not  safe  the  situation  in 
Oakland  because,  while  it  will  aid  the 
ohUdren  who  are  not  now  tnioytog  the 
full  benefits  of  American  life,  it  does  not 
meet  the  need  for  teacheft'  salaries.     / 


The  case  is  clear.  No  adequate  ar-  > 
rangement  has  been  made  to  provide  re-  .' 
placement  of  funds 'under  Public  Law 
874  by  other  programs.  These  funds  are 
needed  for  the  education  of  our  children, 
for  their  education  as  citizens  wbo  later 
will  be  the  leaders  of  our  eountry.  Ttielr 
prepcu-ation  for  this  task  may  ultimately 
decide  the  future  of  our  country.  I  be- 
lieve that  process  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed., 

— ^^^^^^^-^  jt 

TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  KU  A.  BOHMXN. 
AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  RABBINI- 
CAL ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinctive international  honor  has  come 
to  Rhode  Island  because  it  has  come  to 
one  of  its  most  prominent  dtiaens. 

Word  comes  from  Toronto  that  Rabbi 
&U  A.  Bohnoi.  of  Temple  Bmanu-El  of 
Providence,  has  been  chosen  president 
for  a  2-year  term  Iv  the  Rabbinical  As- 
sembly. This  is  the  Intematlanal  Asio- 
ciatioQ  of  Consenratlve  Rabbis  with  500 
in  attendance  at  the  assembly's  66th  an- 
nual convention  at  Toronto. 

An  interesting  sidelight  is  that  this 
honor  comes  to  Rabbi  Bohnen  in  the 
very  city  of  his  birth. 

The  Rabbinical  Assembly  is  an  orga- 
nization of  800  rabbis  serving  in  the 
United  States.  Canada,  South  America, 
Eurc«>e,  an^l-'^sla.  Its  members  constl-  H 
tute  the'nMiinio  arm  of  conservative 
Judaism.  The  academie  arm  of  con- 
servative Judaism  is  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  whose  diancellor  is  the 
woild-fainous  Dr.  Louis  Ftnkelstetn,  and 
whose  chairman  of  the  board  of  over- 
seers Is  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg. 
The  lay  arm  of  the  coowrratlve  move- 
ment is  tbe  United  Synagogue,  whose 
president  is  Mr.  Henry  Rapaport. 

Rabbi  Bohnen  is  at  present  iwesident 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Board  (tf  Rabbis.  In 
Rhode  Island  he  has  served  innumerable 
dvic  and  religious  organizations.  He 
,has  been  on  the  boaxxls  of  the  United 
Fund,  Coimdl  of  Community  Services, 
Community  Workshops,  Narragansett 
Council  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Big 
Brothers,  the  General  Jewish  Committee, 
the  Miriam  Hoq^ital,  Jewish  Family  and 
Children's  Service,  the  Governor's  com- 
mittee on  refugees,  the  mayor's  com- 
mittee on  Juvenile  delinquency,  aiMI  so 
forth.  He  was  cited  ak  "Man  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Conference  of  Chrtsttans 
and  Jews,  and  has  recdved  many  other 
dtations  and  awards. 

RaUii  Bohnen  has  served  the  Rabbini- 
cal AssemUy'as  secretary  and  then  vice 
preddent  before  his  elevation  to  the  pres- 
idency. He  has  been  chairman  of  the 
placemoit  commission,  which  ta  oran- 
prlsed  of  representatives  of  the  Rabbini- 
cal Assembly,  United  Synagogue,  and  the 
Jewish  Theotogical  Seminary.  He  has 
been  chairman  of  the  eUilos  committee 
and  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Jew- 
ish law  and  standards. 

Rabbi  Bohnen  came  to  Providence 
from  Temple  Emanu-El,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
where  he  served  for  10  years  and  was 
active  In  both  civic  and  religious  .work. 
Prior  to  this  he  was,  for  4  years,  assistant 
vabbl  of  Oongiegatlon  Adath  Jeshunm. 
in  Phlladdphla.  Pa. 
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During  World  War  n  Rabbi  Bohnen 
■erred  with  the  42d  Infantry— Rain- 
bow—Division  and  rose  to  the  poeltion 
of  aeilstant  division  chaplain  with  the 
rank  (rf  major.  He  was  with  the  divi- 
sion during  its  training  period  at  Camp 
(}ruber,  CHcla..  and  its  combat  experience 
in  Prance  and  Germany.  He  remained 
with  the  division  during  most  of  its  serv- 
ice as  ocoipylng  force  In  Austria  where 
he  was  able  to  do  a  great  deal  In  further- 
ing the  division's  work  with  displaced 
persons.  He  wa^^warded  the  Bronze 
Star  and  the  Army  Commendation  Rib- 
bon. 

Conservative  Judaism  Is  one  of  the 
three  groupings  within  the  Jewish  re- 
Ugtous  life  in  America.  It  began  in  the 
United  States  In  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  as  a  reaction  to  a  trend,  wbose 
leaders  had  abandoned  many  of  the  im- 
olent  traditions  of  tl^e  Jewish  faith,  in 
their  belief  tbat  Judaism  would  not  be 
able  to  survive  In  the  New  World  in  its 
traditional  form.  They  felt  that  the 
Jewish  religion  should  express  itself  in 
new  forms,  closer  to  those  of  the  Chris- 
tian majority. 

The  founders  of  conservative  Judaism 
believed  that  it  was  important  that  the 
ancient  values  be  conserved,  hence  the 
term  "conservative  Judaism."  They  be- 
lieved the  liturgy  should  remain  He- 
brew. They  were  convinced  that  Jewish 
children  should  be  nurtured  In  a  tradi- 
tion <rf  aeholarstilp,  based  on  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  and  other  religious  writ- 
ings in  the  original  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 
They  were  confident  that  the  Jewish 
-  Immlgnmts  from  Europe  would  not  want 
to  reject  the  heritage  of  their  fathers, 
sustained  over  thousands  of  years. 

The  vision  and  faith  of  the  founders 
at  conservative  Judaism  were  Justified. 
Today  the  eonsorvative  movement  In- 
cludes the  largest  number  of  Jews  affil- 
iated with  synagogues.  Its  seminary  Is 
recognised  as  one  of  the  greatest  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  world.  The 
United  Synagogue  is  a  leader  in  the  areas 
of  religious  education  textbook  publish- 
ing, sodal  action,  adult  education,  and 
in  many  other  related  fields. 

As  President  of  the  Rabbinical  Assem- 
bly, Rabbi  Bohnen  will  have  a  prominent 
ViMee  on  the  boards  of  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  of  the  United  Syn- 
agogue, and  will  have  Intimate  contact 
with  national  and  international  Jewish 
reUglousand  service  organisations. 

Tbib  presidency  of  the  Rabbinical  As- 
sembly is  one  of  the  highest  offices  within 
Jewry.  The  president  Joins  illustrious 
predecessors  In  tills  office  who  Include 
Rabbi  Louis  Plnkelstein.  chancellor  of 
the  seminary;  Rabbi  Simon  Oreuiberg 
and  Rabbi  Max  Arst.  vice  chancellors; 
Piof .  Motleoal  Kaplan,  founder  of  the 
reeonstructionist  movement  in  Judaism; 
and  Rabbi  Edward  Sandrow.  president  of 
'the  New  York  Board  ol  RabbU:  Prof. 
Robert  Oordis.  professor  of  Bible  at  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Rabbinical  Assembly  has  given  to 
the  anaed  servloee  of  our  eountey  mili- 
tary chaplains  trcm  every  branch  of  the 
■•rvlcea.  Indeed,  no  one  Is  eligible  for 
mMDbersblp  in  the  Rabbinical  Aaeembly 
unless  he  ha»  volunteered  to  serve  as  a 
military  chaplain  lmme<flately  foQov- 
Ing  his  ordination.  i 


The  Rabbinical  Assembly  publishes 
"Ccmservative  Judaism"  a  qimrterly  de- 
voted to  ideas  and  philosophies  of  Juda- 
ism. It  has  a  ^Tedal  department  for 
the  publication  of  prayer  books  adapted 
for  conservative  congregations.  It  as- 
sists in  the  publication  of  textbooks  foi: 
religious  schools  in  English-speaking 
countries. 

PRICES  BETWEEN  PARM  AND  STORE 

Bfc.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the  ac- 
cusation that  the  farmers  are  lari^ely  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  Inflationary 
trend  is  completely  unjustified. 

Parm  prices  are  now  at  80  percent  of 
parity  and  the  fanner  is  earning  only 
about  60  percent  as  much  as  his  city 
cousin. 

The  prices  farmers  receive  for  most 
commodities  are  lower  now  thsui  they 
were  20  years  ago.  while  the  cost  of  farm 
operations  has  increased  sharply  year 
after  year  with  no  end  in  sight. 

The  American  consimier  Is  today  buy- 
ing more  food  and  fiber  at  the  smallest 
percentage  of  his  take  home  pay  than  at 
any  time  In  our  Nation's  history,  while 
the  American  farmers  and  rancher  are 
receiving  much  1^  than  parity  for  their 
products. 

The  American  fanner  and  rancher  are 
entitled  to  their  fair  share  of  our  national 
Income  and  they  do  not  ask  for  more, 
lliey  both  deserve  praise  instead  of  criti- 
cism. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricoro  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  very  excellent  article  by  Sylvia 
Porter,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoord, 
as  follows: 

Pucn  BRwmr  Pabk.  8xobb 

(By  Sylvl*  Porter) 

Tbe  XJA  (umer  wUl  b«  getting  an  STerage 
of  4  cents  for  a  pound  of  lettuce  in  the  final 
qnarter  ot  1866.  sceordlng  to  authorltatlTe 
projections.  But  the  VS.  coneumer  wlU  be 
paying  an  average  ret&U  prtce  of  36-38  eenta 
for  tbe  same  lettuce.  Lettuce  doeant  go 
through  a  tranafcHinatlon  between  farm  and 
store— comparable  to.  aay,  the  change  from  a 
pound  of  hog  on  the  hoof  to  a  po\md  of  pork 
on  the  counter.  A  head  of  lettuce  U  a  head 
of  lettuce  la  a  head  of  lettuce. 

The  fanner  wm  be  getting  about  83  cents 
for  a  doaen  eggs  at  year  end.  according  to  the 
same  projections.  But  you'll  be  paying  an 
average  of  53-64  cents  for  these  eggs.  Eggs 
dont  go  through  a  transformation  either. 
An  egg  Is  an  egg  Is  an  egg. 

A  pound  of  potatoes  should  be  bringing 
the  farmer  1.7  cents  In  the  last  quarter  whUe 
youll  probably  be  paying  5H-6<4  cents,  lite 
above  observations  af^y  to  potatoes,  too. 

Where  does  the  money  go  between  farm 
and  store?  It  goes  Into  all  the  operations 
lumped  under  "food  marketing":  Transpor- 
tation, processing,  packaging,  displaying,  ad- 
vertising, promoting,  selling.  It  goes  Into 
an  ever-widening  number  of  store  services: 
Big  parking  lots,  ebeck-oashlng,  baby-tdt- 
tUig. 

The  farmer's  share  of  the  II  you  spend  for 
food  roae  from  a  postwar  annual  low  of  87 
centa  In  1964  to  41  cents  In  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year.  nOeettng  generaUy  higher  farm 
pttees  and  brlaglag  iMt  reallaed  Income  par 
farm  to  an  estlmatetf  64.600  in  1966.  an  ta- 
ctmm  ot  58  pecoent  sine*  1960. 

Nevertheless,  a  full  69  cents  of  your  dollar 
stm  Is  going  to  the  "tntermedlarlss.'' 


1950,  the  cost  of  marketing  of  food  has 
climbed  36  percent  whUe  the' farm  value  of 
food  actually  has  declined. 

The  food  price  spread  has  risen  so  relent- 
lessly— In  times  of  falling  as  well  as  rising 
farm  prices — that  Congress  In  1064  estab- 
lished a  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing  and  ordered  It  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive probe  Into  every  aspect  of  the 
spread.  After  more  than  a  year  of  Investiga- 
tion, the  commission  is  slated  to  release  Its 
findings  June  80. 

Its  recommendations  to  Congress  weU  may 
carry  some  explosive  implications.  While 
tbe  commission's  findings  are  a  secret,  an 
lnf(»ined  report  Is  that  It  will  make  "critical 
obeervatlons"  about  the  parts  played  in  retaU 
food  prices  by  advertising,  trading  stamps 
and  such  marginal  services  as  babysitting. 

Of  course,  much  of  tbe  rise  In  tbe  spread 
between  farm  prices  and  retaU  food  price* 
is  easy  to  explain. 

On  our  side,  we're  demanding  and  get- 
ting an  enormous  array  of  services  ranging 
from  elaborate  parking  lots  to  '*»«T"wg  dis- 
play  cases  for  perishables.  We're  trading  up 
to  more  and  more  convenience  foods,  pre-cut. 
pre-cleaned,  pre-frozen,  all  processes  which 
cost  money.  We're  generally  buying  more  ex- 
pensive meats,  fruits,  vegetables. 

On  tbe  marketer's  side  there's  no  doubt 
that  costs  ctf  most  processing  and  marketing 
selfless  have  been  increasing  steadUy.  In 
food  marketing  firms,  average  hourly  wages 
are  86  percent  above  1950.  Also  on  the  re- 
tailer's side,  there  are  the  inevitable  hidden 
expenses  of  spoilage  and  trimming. 

Relatively  speaking,  food  remains  a  bar- 
gain, taking  an  average  at  only  18.3  cents 
of  each  of  our  after-tax-dollacs. 

But  the  warning  to  the  food  Industry, 
largest  In  our  nation,  Is  clear:. With  the 
Marketing  dpminlsslon's  report  on  the  price 
q>r*sd  comi  g  up  and  with  oons||mier  resent- 
ment over  f  od  prices  so  widespread.  It  will 
be  in  a  hot   potUght'ln  coming  months. 

What's  m  >re,  if  a  substantial  percentage 
of  the  projt  ;ted  slide  in  farm  prices  Is  not 
reflected  In  declining  food  prtees.  the  In- 
dustry also   ould  be  on  a  hot  spot. 


THE  SmiATION  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  RmiCOPP.  BCr.  President,  during 
the  past  2  weeks.  I  have  addressed  the 
Senate  twice  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam. 
The  thrust  of  my  argument  has  been  that 
electionl  in  South  Vietnam  must  be  held. 
Most  Important,  these  elections  must  be 
free  and Vair.  And  It  will  take  an  inter- 
national ireeence  to  assure  that  the  elec- 
tions areX  Indeed,  free  and  fair.  The 
united  Nations,  it  seiems  to  me,  must 
undertake  fhls  task. 

There  has  been  a  wide  and  positive 
reaction  to  iv  proposal.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanlnmus  consent  that  the  most 
recent  editorials  supporting  my  podticm 
which  appeared  in  the  Hartford  Times, 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  litchfMd 
Enquirer,  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoio, 
as  follows: 

[Ftom  the  Bartford  (Oonn.)  Times.  May  17, 

1066] 

AooNT  or  Dxcmoif 

Tba  nearest  thing  to  a  clear-cut  ptiUey 
decision  the  United  States  has  made  in  many 
monrths  at  trouble  In  Its  invoivsment  in  Viet 
Nam  is  the  Bonolulu  anaouneemsnt  of  sup- 
port (or  the  military  Junta  ruling  South  Viet 
Nam  under  Premier  Ky.  < 

Now  that  junta  Is  In  serious  trouble.  It  may 
noi  survive.  Tba  threat  of  civil  war.  with 
Buddhist  rebflla  shooting  at  government  sup- 
porters, raises  the  prospect  of  a  doable ' 
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the  fight  against  the  Oooi^unlsts  going  on 
at  the  same  time  as  the  ItUddhlst  rebeUion. 
There  is  a  chance  that  thu!  internal  troubles 
may  so  vitiate  the  South  %etnameee  deter- 
mination to  fight  the  North  Vietnamese  that 
the  war  of  South  verstis  N<>rth  will  ooIk^Me, 
leaving  the  United  States  to  ohoose  whether 
to  carry  it  on  alone.  i 

American  policy  In  Viet  STam  has  been  for 
a  long  time  a  series  at  com]  itrwiilsss.  aU  dodg- 
ing essential  moral  and  lolltlcal  questions. 
In  the  present  turmoil,  thsre  are  only  a  few 
really  clear  courses  opeil  to  the  United 
States:  I 

Continue  otu-  support  cf  the  Ky  govern- 
ment, backing  it  with  mil  iary  force  against 
the  Buddhista.  .  ] 

Abandon  the  Ky  goven  .pient^in  favor  at 
the  Buddhis^,  which  woiW  Involve  an  at- 
tempt somehow  to  disarm  Ithe  present  gov- 
ernment. 

Determine  to  carry  on  th  el  anti-Communist 
fight  alone  if  necessary,  pn  >mlsing  to  cooper- 
ate with  whatever  Vletniibese  government 
turns  out  to  be  dominant  a  the  South. 
Get  out  of  Viet  Nam.  ) 

Assume  as  an  American  iiesponslbllity  the 
maintenance  of  order,  the  aperatlons  of  dvll 
government  and  the  dlreciiton  of  the  armed 
forces  of  South  Viet  Nam  ^intil  the  people 
are  capable  of  electing  a  i  table  and  compe- 
tent government.  | ' 

Every  one  of  those  policies  involves  terrible 
dUSculties  and  not  one  of  \^em  has  much  to 
recommend  It.  Tet  unless  there  is  a  choice, 
we  shall  go  on  in  an  inten^nable  muddle  of 
doubt.  Insecurity,  sacrifice^  loss,  expenditure 
and  death  with  no  prospectjbf  any  gain  worth 
a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

One  more  possibility  offL 
let  us  brlefiy  consider  these 
Continued  American  b\ 
goyernment  or  any  sue 
political    orientation    Imp 
tbe  obvious  will  of  a  majo 

cally  active  population  of 

Neither  tbe  Ky  regime  nori  imy  of  ito  prods- 
cesBors  has  been  stable.       ' 

Abandonment  of  the  Ky  g^ernment  would 
Involve,  in  all  probability,  (i  Moody  fight  be- 
tween Americans  and  Ky  si»orter8,  who  will 
not  willingly  surrender  connol  of  their  f  ca-cee 
to  the  Buddhista. 

Carrying    on    thi    anti- 
alone  while  tbe  South  VU 
their  own  political  troublt^ 
our  military  Investment  iij  _ 
our  objectives  are  becoming  leas  attractive 
every  day,  and  it  might  prefe  an  Intolerable 
bimlen.  |  r 

PulUng  out  of  Viet  Nam  ientlrely  would  be 
a  betrayal  of  every  American*  who  has  lost  his 
life  there.  All  the  sacrificel  would  have  gone 
for  naught.  The  proper  obw  ctlves  of  the  war 
would  be  loet.  1 

And  taking  over  the  country  as  trustee  of 
the  future  and  the  fate  ^the  South  Viet- 
namese would  expose  tbe  Ignited  States  to 
charges  of  <k>lonlall8m  andi  tyranny  that  we 
would  be  hard  put  to  rebut.l 

Those  are  over-slmpllfiejd  Judgmenta  of 
the  five  courses  of  action.  ;  Each  has  many 
subtle  and  complex  bnplidatlons,  and  pro- 
ponenta  and  opponenta  of  each  cotild  argue 
for  years  over  their  merits  and  demerita. 
We  don't  have  that  much  t^e  to  decide,  for 
sventa  are  crowding  Judgme]  ' 

The  remaining  qourse-iire  believe  the 
best— ta  to  appeal  to  the  oilted  Nations  to 
Intervene  by  force  and  pu|t  an  end  to  the 
fighting,  both  the  antl-Cointnunist  war  and 
the  civil  war  In  South  Viet  I  [fim. 

The  UN  Is  the  only  autbc  rlty  in  the  world 
with  the  requisite  prestige  i  \iid  the  potential 
power  to  be  able  to  stop  tli  i    " 
appeal  for  UN  interventtoi 


itself,  but  first 
Ive. 

of  the  Ky 

with  tbe  same 

contravening 

[tj  ot  the  poUti- 

mth  Viet  Nam. 


Lunls^  fight 

»e  Iron  out 

would  multiply 

a  war  in  which 


Include  an  expression  of  willingness  to  offer 
<mr  own  forces  in  Viet  Nam  ks  a  poUoe  force 
under  whatever  command  tie  UN  chose  to 
astabllsh  or,  alternatively,  bp  pull  them  aU 
out  of  the  counl37  is  quid  -^  as  they  could 
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shooting.    Our 
woud  have  to 


be  replaced  by  an  international  army  strong 
enough  to  keep  order. 

The  UN  might  not  sgree  to  Intervene. 
But  an  appeal  for  intervention  woirld  be  a 
stop  toward  the  establishment  of  peace.  AU 
the  alternative  courses  seem  to  lead  inevi- 
.  tably  to  one  result:  the  destruction  of  any 
hope  of  peaceful,  responsible  government  in 
South  Viet  Nam  except  by  the  total  exter- 
mination of  one  side  or  the  other  in  tba  dvU 
war. 

[Vrom  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Tlmas. 
May  16,  1066] 

Tbx  Damaho  Conr 

The  seizure  of  Danang  by  the  Ky  Oovsm- 
ment  means  a  determination  to  fight  it  out 
with  the  dissident  political  elemente  of  the 
Unified  Buddhist  Church.  Unless  the  strug- 
gle Is  quickly  stopped,  this  would  mean  an 
end  to  the  hopes,  expectations  and  promises 
of  an  election  by  Sept.  15  for  a  constituent 
assembly  and  later  an  elected  government. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  is  obvloiis. 
ClvU  war  is  one  posslbUlty.  Th«  South 
Vietnamese  struggle  against  the  Vietoong 
is  bound  to  be  seriously  hampered.  Worst 
of  all  would  be  tbe  embazrassing  and  per- 
haps critical  posiUon  of  the  American  forces 
in  Vietnam  and  the  handicap  to  the  war 
they  are  waging. 

Once  again,  Washington  has  been  caught 
by  siirprlse — even  to  the  Cktent  of  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  being  in  the  UiUted^Statas  in- 
stead of  in  Saigon.  W^en-Msrt&al  Ky  calm- 
ly annojmMSl--»-feWaay8  ago  that  he  In- 
tended^ttTEeep  his  government  In  power  for 
at  least  another  year.  Secretary  Rusk  de- 
clared that  the  Premier  had  been  misun- 
derstood and  really  did  not  mean  what  he 
seemed  to  be  saying.  He  meant  it  all  right, 
and  this  development  becomes  another  In 
the  long  series  of  misunderstandings  and 
mlscalculattona  of  tbe  Vietnamese  by  the 
United  States  Oovemment. 

As  always  when  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
event  of  this  sort  explodes  in  Vietnam,  it  is 
necessary  to  let  the  storm  blow  over.  When 
It  does,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  bring 
the  electoral  position  back  to  where  It  was. 
If  that  is  going  to  be  possible. 

The  desirability  and.  Indeed,  necessity  to 
hold  elections  that  would  permit  a  broad- 
based  dvllian  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  as  clear  as  ever.  Washington's  orders 
to  the  American  advisers  In  Saigon  to  urge 
a  peaceful  settlement  can  only  be  a  stopgap 
move.  The  military  may  prove  strong  enough 
to  prevent  the  militant  Buddhista  from  cre- 
ating a  chaotic  sltuatton  In  Danang,  Hue 
and  Saigon.  The  damage  is  by  no  means 
beyond  repair.  In  South  Vietnam  the  pes- 
slmlsta  as  well  as  the  optlmlsta  are  often 
confovmded. 

But  the  coup  emphasizes  once  again  that 
It  has  never  been  possible  to  interpret  Viet- 
namese eventa  In  terms  of  American  Ideas  or 
Western  logic.  Premier  Ky  obviously  feels 
strong  enough  to  assert  Saigon's  authority 
over  the  vlrtuaUy  rebellious  northern  prov- 
inces. If,  having  done  so,  he  then  tiuns  back 
to  the  concept  of  constitutional  and  legis- 
lative elections,  the  harm  can  be  bdd  to  a 

TnlnlTTiiiTn 

Onoe  the  sltuatton  has  stabilized  it  is 
more  important  than  ever  that  the  elec- 
tion be  demonstrably  fair.  The  very  nature 
of  the  American  involvement  in  South  Viet- 
nam makes  it  imposdble  for  the  United 
States  to  operate  with  total  detachment  in 
this  respect.  As  Senator  Bmoovr  has  sug- 
gested, the  United  Nations  would  be  the 
best  passible  choice  to  exercise  a  super^sory 
fimctlon  to  guarantee  the  fairness  of  a  vote 
in  a  country  with  no  democratic  tra- 
dition. 

The  alternative  to  electtons  Is  eliaos. 
Premier  Ky  must  realise  this.  8o  much 
Washington.  Whatever  hiqtpens  now.  tbe 
final  goal  sUU  has  to  be  decttooa. 


[Rrom  the  Utchfidd  (Conn.)  Knqnlnr, 
May  13.  1966] 
Tbs  Km  Wz 


Senator  AaaAHAM  Rnooorr  at  Conneotiout 
stood  up  on  the  Senate  fioor  In  Washington 
last  week  and  deUvered  a  "major  speedT*  on  a 
major  issue — Viet  Nam.  What  he  bad  to  offer 
was  hard,  plain  talk. 

"N^  amount  of  bombs  or  bulleta  alone  can 
assure  success  (in  Viet  Nam) ,»  he  said.  "We 
oould  commit  a  million  men — stamp  out  the 
Viet  Cong— and  'lose'  the  war.  The  end  we 
seek  in  Viet  Nam  must  never  be  military  i^ 
nature.    We  cannot  become  a  colonial  power. 

"We  must  get  back  to  the  original  premise, 
of  oiu-  Involvement  in  South  Viet  Nam.    It 
is  not  an  American  war — it  is  a  South  Viet 
Nameee  war.    We  are  In  Viet  Nam  to  hdp— 
not  to  conquer." 

In  bis  speech,  Rxbicovt  caUed  for  two 
things:  United  Nations  supervision  of  the 
forthcoming  dections  in  Viet  Nam,  and  an 
address  by  Preddent  Johnson  before  the 
.UJ7.  a«Mral  Assembly,  redefining  this  coun- 
try's role  in  the  war-ravagec  land.  Tbe 
Senator  thus  aligned  himself  witb  othsr  man 
In  high  places  who  are  convlnceck  that  some 
form  of  stable  government  in  Viet  Nam  must 
exist  before  the  confilct  can  be  revolved. 

What  RmcorF  suggesta  Is  that  oleotioas 
be  held  within  those  areas  of  South  VleL  wam 
that  could  reasonably  be  secured  sgalnst  vio- 
lence and  intimidation,  and  where  U.N. 
observers  could  gain  access  to  assure  impar- 
tiality. He  sees  this  working  to  advantage  in 
two  ways:  "If  the  peasant  is  assured  that  he 
plays  a  role  in  the  polides  of  his  government, 
his  suspicion  of  that  government  decreases.^ 
If  the  central  figures  of  government  know 
that  their  future  depends  on  the  people — 
then  their  svipport  of  a  program  to  help  the 
pe<^e  will  be  assured." 

And  what  would  RmcotT  have  Preddent 
Johnson  tell  the  world  through  the  General 
Assemblyf  Simply  that  America  sees  In  the 
Viet  Nameee  elections  an  "opportiuilty  as 
weU  ^  a  challenge."  and  that  the  United 
States  is  oonunittad  to  the  suoosss  of  those 
elections.  In  this  simple  restatement  of  pur- 
pose, the'  Senator  bdieves,  there  woxild  be 
reassuranoe  for  all  that  cur  primary  purpose 
In  the  Tar  Bast  is  indeed  help  and  not  mUl- 
tary  victory. 


COASTAL     FISHINa     LIMITS     AND 
THE  ROAMING  FISHERMAN 

Mr.  lilAONXTSON.  .  Mr.  President, 
Pacific  coast  fishermen  are  seriously  con- 
cerned at  the  present  time  with  the  re- 
cent arrival  of  a  fie^t  of  Soviet  fishing 
vessels  to  harvest  the  adjacent  resources. 
Soviet  vessels  off  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  is  not  a  new  problem,  for  we  have 
long  had  such  operations  by  that  nation 
and  others  off  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
off  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  present 
Pacific  coast  effort  Is  critical.  The  re- 
sources being  harvested  by  the  Soviet 
vessels  are  stocks  upon  which  our  trawl 
fieets  have  operated  historically. 

Further,  there  Is  growing  evidence  that 
the  kind  of  gear  being  used  by  the  Rus- 
sian fieet  is  of  a  smaller  mesh  than  thai 
used  by  our  own  fieet  for  such  species  at 
Pacific  Ocean  perch,  and  the  Soviets  ap< 
pear  to  be  taking  everything  in  theii 
path,  with  no  apparent  thought  to  tbi 
future. 

As  you  know,  I  have  spoken  on  thU 
fioor  many  times  of  the  need  for  con- 
servation of  the  fishery  resources,  not 
only  off  our  own  coast,  but  throughout 
the  wcH-ld  ocean,  for  I  foresee  great  need 
for  this  food  In  the  icxig-range  survival 
of  rasziklnd.    I  have  regularly  sought 
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Mutatano  for  our  domestic  flshermen. 
feeling  that  their  welfare  and  well-being 
is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  in  the  long- 
range,  broad  national  intereet. 

Padflc  coast  flshennen  are  gathering 
^  at  Seattle,  I  am  informed,  to  discuss  the 
question  of  Jurisdiction  in  regard  to  the 
coastal  fisheries.  I  am  further  advised 
that  there  will  be  representatives  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  present  and  I  await 
with  Interest  the  deliberations  and  de- 
cisions from  the  meeting.  Itis  important 
that  the  United  States  give  s«ious 
thoughts  as  to  what  is  in  the  broad  na- 
tional interest  in  this  question  of  Juris- 
diction, and  I  am  hopeful  for  good  testi- 
mony at  the  hearings  scheduled  HCay  18 
and  19  on  Senator  Bastlxtt's  12-mile- 
UmlthiU. 

But  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  President, 
I  repeat  my  overall  concern  as  to  the 
oonservatioQ  of  the  world  fishery  xe- 
Moroes.  The  problem  which  is  now  be- 
ing faced  by  Oregon  and  Washington 
flshermen  in  relation  to  the  fleets  of  the 
-  Soviet  Union  has  been  faced  and  is  cur- 
rently being  faced  by  others  and  the 
drcumstances  are  not  as  imllke  as  you 
might  suspect. 

I  was  particularly  Interested  in  this 
regard,  in  an  editorial  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  BrttlBh  fishery  trade  publication. 
"Fishing  News  International."  Inasmuch 
as  it  does  a  commendable  Job  of  com- 
paring some  of  the  proU^ms  on  the 
Padfle  ooast  of  the  United  States  with 
those  of  South  Africa.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  editorial  printed  in 
the  RsooKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

VkaaiMo  Ijatm  amd  ths  Bo4icnM  mttBUUM 
'  R  woiild  b«  hard  to  think  of  two  fishing 
•rtm  man  wM«ly  atpumted  than  thoM  of  th« 
wwt  ooMi  at  North  America  and  of  the  eouth 
west  ooast  ot  Africa.  Thvii  flshermen  are 
aa  different  aa  a  halibut  and  a  hake;  they 
use  different  methods  and  boats  to  catch  dif- 
ferent apedea  of  flah.  But  the  global  spread 
at  «he  flshlag  effort  of  eaweral  nations  has 
given  eaeh  flahery  a  problem  coromoti  to  the 
other  and  shared  by  flahermen  all  over  the 
world. 

In  an  age  when  the  aeraeohlng  Jet  and  the 
howling  ether  have  made  a  nosiaenae  of  dla- 
taaoe.  It  was  Inevitable  that  aome  fishing 
aveaa  would  loae  the  protection  their  remote- 
nsaa  ones  gav^  them.  The  ocean  hunt  for 
fiah  la  on  and  only  the  exhaustion  of  stocks 
Is  Ukely  to  stop  It.  The  question  anzlooaly 
■aksd  tram  Vancouver  to  Cape  Town  and 
ttam  Buenos  Aires  to  Reykjavik  U:  How  far 
u^j  Is  ezhausUoar 

VXv  some  fisheries  the  signs  are  aheady 
flolnous.  "Bvery  year."  wrote  ICr.  Roy  lOtt- 
thews,  fthalrman  at  the  Brltlah  White  Flah 
Authority  In  an  artlde  In  Th4  Tinua.  "larger 
fleets  range  more  widely  and  declining  yields 
In  one  tradltloaal  ground  after  another  tell 
their  own  story  of  over-flsfalng."  Mr.  Uat- 
thews  wae  addilag  his  plea  to  that  of  many 
other  fsr-etghSed  flahlag  mea  ftr  "effective 
toteraatlonal  agremeot  for  produetlve  man- 
agement of  the  world's  flahartfls". 

mavltahly  mm.  laduatriee  and  nations  wlU 
find  ways  of  managing  the  resotircee  of  the 
oceans.  But  avente  over  the  past  year  show 
that  such  co-operation  will  be  slow  in  com- 
ing snd  that  some  (perished  eoocepts  of  com- 
mercial flahlBg  may  have  to  be  discarded  In 
tiM  preosss.  One  of  thees  Is  the  lUnslon  of 
«\ow  flah"  aaA  «oar  groondh" 
1   There  Is  a  limit  to  what  oan  be  claimed  m 
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-tlon  and  this  Is  generally  recognised  today 
as  la  mUee  from  the  shore.  In  some  fortu- 
nate areaa  this  protects  valuable  stocks; 
In  other  the  l>eBt  fish  are  being  found  weU 
outside  the  Umlt. 

Off  the  west  ooast  of  Canada  a  particularly 
rich  trawling  area  nee  In  the  tumultous 
Hecate  Strait  between  the  m^itiiBn^  ^id 
Queen  Charlotte  Island.  As  Canadian  baaa^ 
Unee  ace  drawn,  the  Strait  Is  open  fishing 
water  outside  12  miles.  But  J\ist  south  of 
Queen  Charlotte  Is  Vancouver  Isl^d  and 
It  Is  being  contended  that  the  boe  line 
should  be  drawn  between  the  two  Islands 
encloalng  the  Strait  In  territorial  waters. 
Urgency  has  been  added  to  this  contention  by 
the  appeerance  over  the  Hecate  trawling 
groimds  of  a  large  Russian  fleet  comlplete 
with  factory  tiUpa  and  modern  stern  trawl- 
era.  In  law  this  Soviet  fieet  Is  working  In 
the  open  sea  as  are  smaller  American  trawlers 
who  have  fished  the  Hecate  Strait  aa  a  tradi- 
ttonal  ground.  To  oust  these  ships  by  draw- 
ing freah  base  lines  will  create  a  delicate 
tntematlonal  situation.  But  Canadian  fish- 
ermen are  caning  on  their  govemmedk  to 
do  something  to  protect  these  productive 
grounds  before  other  wide-ranging  fleets 
come  In. 

.Acroee  the  other  side  of  the  world  what 
hSa  been  deeoribed  as  a  "fishing  free  for  aU" 
has  swged  beyond  control  of  any  one  nation. 

Lees  than  five  years  ago  flshermen  of  South 
Africa  and  South  West  Africa  were  working 
a  rich,  remote  backwater. 

From  Cape  Town  a  fleet  of  about  70  local 
trawlers  brought  In  about  100,000  tons  of 
hake  and  other  bottom  fish  a  year.  This 
catch  has  now  soared  beyond  300,000  tons 
but*the  entire  Increase  Is  coming  up  In  the 
nets  of  vessels  from  seven  or  eight  countrlee. 

The  hurried  extension  of  the  local  fl«htng 
limit  from  three  to  12  miles  has  had  no  effect 
on  trawler*  working  20  or  more  miles  off  the 
coast.  When  It  was  Introduced  In  1863  there 
were  about  a  dozen  ships  from  Spain  and 
Japan  operating  off  the  Cape  coast;  last  year 
they  were  Joined  by  vessels  f^m  Israel,  Hol- 
land. Italy  and  Germany.  The  fleet — Includ- 
ing ships  of  the  Soviet  Union,  East  Germany, 
Poland,  Bulgaria  and  Ghana  operating  to 
the  north— now  exceeds  100  vessels  ai\d  the 
local  Industry  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
anxious  for  the  future  of  Its  stocks. 

One  positive  result  of  this  anxiety  Is  a 
suggestion  that  all  or  most  of  the  nations 
with  ships  fishing  off  Southern  Africa  should 
work  together  in  an  Investigation  of  the 
ttttle-known  resoiuree  of  demersal  flah.  Bn- 
couragement  for  this  has  come  from  the 
owner  of  the  flrst  West  German  trawler  to 
arrive  In  Cape  Town  who  bellevee  an  Inter- 
national agreement  could  be  reached  for  the 
copserv«tion  of  Southern  African  stocks. 
Further  support  Is  Implied  in  the  Interest 
being  shown  in  the  area  by  the  White  Fish 
Authority.  The  views  of  the  Japanese  are 
not  known,  but  the  largest  of  the  Spanish 
companies  with  ships  based  on  Cape  Town 
has  a  40  percent  stake  in  a  South  African 
flshing  company  and  it  could  well  take  a 
leading  part  In  negotiations  for  a  Joint  re- 
search/conservation project. 

While  these  are  still  the  early,  tiirbulsnt 
days  of  long  range  flshing,  they  are  already 
showing  that  reluctant  "hoets"  will  get  no. 
where  by  standing  on  the  cliff  tope  and 
shouting  at  the  factory  ships  and  freeser 
trawlers  on  the  horizon.  Restrictions,  shut- 
outs and  other,  perhaps  more  ingenious, 
measxu'es  may  temporarily  restrain  them,  but 
they  are  not  likely  to  stop  nations  tfoA  InAvu- 
tries  who  have  spent  millions  on  this  new 
ocean-wide  pursuit  of  flsh. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
Fishing  News  International  says,  "what 
has  been  described  as  a  'fishing  free  for 
AD'  has  surged  beyond  control  of  any 
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These  are  critical  times  in  fisheries, 
though  they  come  as  no  surprise.  The 
UJS.  Senate  well  recognized  the  pend- 
ing disorder  when  it  unanimously 
adopted  the  resolution  I  sponsored  for 
a  World  Fisheries  Conference.  Today 
foreign  vessels  are  fishing  heavily  off  our 
shores  and  in  many  cases  we  do  not 
actually  know  whether  they  are  deplet- 
ing the  fisheries  or  not.  The  appearance 
of  the  sizable  fleet  off  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington indicates  to  me  that  the  waters 
to  the  north,  closer  to  the  Soviet  flsUng 
bases,  are  either  depleted  or  reduced  to 
a  point  where  productive  flshing  is  no 
longer  possible. 

The  United  States  must  move  firmly 
and  swiftly  in  this  question  of  Jurlsdic- 
ticHi  and  conservation  for  the  protection 
and  productive  future  of  Its  citizens,  but 
in  an  even  broader  sense,  we  must  take 
the  world  leadership  In  assembling  the 
coastal  and  fishing  nations  to  determine 
the  proper  conservation  regime  that 
there  may  be  hope  for  the  hungry. 


THE  CENTRAL  JNTELLrOENCE 
AOENCY 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  I>akota.  Mr. 
President,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy has  alwajrs  been  the  subject  of  sodm 
controversy  and  it  is  inevitable  that  an 
Agency  with  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties such  as  it  has,  always  ^111  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  body 
of  the  Rboorb  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
an  edlt<»ial  on  the  subject  of  the  CIA  In 
the  May  18,  1966,  issue  of  a  very  rep- 
utable newspaper,  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star.  Also,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  column  in  the  same  issue  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  which 
deals  with  the  CIA,  written  by  a  very 
reputable  Journalist,  David  Lawrence, 
entitled  "Danger  Seen  in  Proposal  on 
CIA." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoio.  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Brening  Star, 

May  18.  1960) 

WSTCHmo  THX  CIA 

It  would  be  dlflloult  to  flnd  any  cloak-and- 
dagger  organization  that  is  more  tloaely 
supervised  than  the  Central  InteUigence 
Agency. 

It  is  watched  over  by  the  President  and  the 
National  Security  Council.  By  designation 
of  the  President,  a  non-governmental  group 
headed  by  Clark  Clifford  closely  scrutinises 
what  the  CIA  is  doing.  Finally,  its  activities 
and  its  expenditures,  though  concealed,  have 
to  run  the  gantlet  of  two  congressional  com- 
mittees. In  the  Senate,  this  committee  is 
made  up  of  three  representatives  each  from 
the  Armed  Services  and  Approfwlatlons  com- 
mltteea.  -^     - 

There  woiild  seem  to  be  no  need  for  any 
additional  watchers.  Senator  Fulbright's 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  however,  wants 
to  add  three  of  Its  mnnbers  to  the  watching 
group.  Senator  Russell,  who  heads  the  super- 
visory conunlttee.  is  strongly  opposed. 

Because  there  arc  already  so  many  watch- 
ers, it  might  be  wondered  what  vaUd  objec- 
tion there  Is  to  "dding  three  more,  especially 
if  they  come  from  Mr.  Fulbright's  committee 
alnce  CIA  activities  undoubtedly  influence 
foreign  relations. 
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The  reason  for  the  objeott^i 
spelled  out  in  Mondays  del 
sence  emerged  clearly  enou 

Ohio's  Senator  Lauschx, 
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ber  of  Foreign  Relations,  sad  that  oommit- 
tee  "has  also  distinguished  1 4elf  for  the  fre- 
quency of  leaks  that  come  (4t  of  their  (ex- 
ecutive) hearings."  I 

Later  on,  Senator  Mobsb.  #ho  thinks  the 
CIA  U  a  "police  state,  instil litton."  said:  "I 
do  not  accept  the  major  p-fmise  that  the 
elected  oOlclals  of  the  Aiherlcan  people 
should  not  have  an  opportunity  to  be  briefed 
in  executive  sessions  of  thelt-  committees  In 
regard  to  what  their  checking  committee  has 
found." 

This  lets  the  cat  out  of  thi 
Senator  would  stand  up  on 
BO,  the  obvious  fact  Is  tha^ 
of  enlarging   the   watchdog] 
afraid  of  leaks  If  represent 
Relations  should  be  added 
group.    And  this  would  be 
all  19  members  of  Mr. 
would  be  briefed,  as  Senat 
Gates,  "on  what  their  che 
has  found  out." 

The  "leak"  from  executtlre  sessions  to 
favored  newsmen  is  an  anqiient  institution 
on  Capitol  Hill.  But  ther^  have  been  no 
leaks  from  Senator  Russeix's  watchdog  com- 
mittee. The  tightness  of  its  Mcurity  has  been 
remarkable.    And  this  is  asl  It  should  be. 

Why?  Because  secrecy,  like  it  or  not,  is 
essential  to  the  succeesfiil  operation  of  the 
CIA.  Without  it,  vital  soumes  of  informa- 
tion, carefully  cultivated  ovfr  a  long  period 
of  time,  would  vaniah.  not  Itio  mentl<m  the 
Informants  themselves.  Ouaequently.  in 
the  absence  of  a  substantial  showing  of  need. 
and  there  has  been  no  sufh  showing,  we 
hope  the  Senate  will  turn  <|dwn  the  bid  by 
Foreign  Relations  to  "mu8cl4  in"  (Senator 
RuasKLL'B  words)  on  the  WMChlng  pvocese. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.d-j  Evening  Star. 
ISMay  19M||  ' 
Danoer  Seen  in  Pxopom.  on  CIA 
( By  David  Lawre^^e) 

There  Is  more  than  meets  the  eye  In  the 
innooent-looklng  propoeal  i  to  allow  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  C«|thmittee  to  add 
three  members  of  its  own  toi  the  "legislative 
oversight"  committee  of  the  Senate  which, 
in  a  confldential  way,  keeps ,  in  touch  with 
the  operations  of  the  Cennal  Intelllgeaoe 
Agency. 

Just  why,  for  Instance,  Bhf>iild  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committe^j  wish  to  check 
up  on  the  special  conunlttee  j  now  composed 
of  a  small  group  from  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  ths  iAppr(q>rlatlons 
Committee?  The  reason  givth  by  Senator  J. 
Wn.LiAM  FuiJtBioHT,  Democrftt,  of  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Fq^eign  Relations 
Committee,  is  that  the  pecUle  in  the  CIA 
"very  greatly  influence  forein  policy." 

But,  in  rebuttal,  Senatw  Richabd  B. 
Busanx,  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  chairman  of 
the  special  committee  whichf  Dow  supervises 
CIA  operations,  says  that  'jit  Is  JustVure 
P<H>pyoock  that  the  CIA  flxes,  and  makes, 
foreign  policy." 

On  the  surface,  it  might!  seem  that  the 
whole  thing  is  merely  a  mat^r  of  procediuv 
and  that  theoretically  soma  representation 
from  the  Foreign  Relations  Cbmmlttee,  along 
with  members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  would 
be  logical.  But  the  truth  ts||hat  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Central  Intelllgeiii^  Agency  could 
be  Imperilled  if  members  of  Ittie  Senate  who 
a  e  primary  l/iterested  in  argt|ing  about  for- 
eign policy  were  entrusted  with  the  secrets 
of  the  agency.  ]  | 

It  Is  customary  for  various  <  senators  every 
now  and  then  to  divulge  tb^igs  they  have 
learned  in  confidence  about  Oomestlc  policy. 
But  with  respect  to  what's  (Oing  on  In  for- 
eign countries,  there  has  to  b ;  restraint.  For 
If  the  Information  obtained  by  the  CIA  Is 


dealt  with  casually  and  "leaked"  to  the  press 
like  domestic  news,  this  could  cause  serious 
damage  to  Amarioan  interests  around  the 
world. 

The  risks  In  changing  the  natxire  of  the 
membership  of  the  special  committee  that 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  CtA  are  considerable. 
The  public  knows  hardly  anything  about  the 
devious  efforts  of  foreign  governments  to  get 
secret  data  in  Washington.  They  employ  go- 
betweens  who  themselves  may  not  know  Just 
who  is  behind  the  request  for  Information 
that  comes  to  them.  After  long  experience 
with  the  technique  of  keeping  things  really 
secret,  the  CIA  has  concluded  that  the  fewer 
the  people  who  know  anything  about  the 
operation,  the  better  in  the  long  run.      ^ 

After  World  War  II  was  over,  the  late  Aid- 
miral  Ernest  King,  chief  of  naval  operations, 
told  this  correspondent  that  in  two  of  the 
Important  engagements  in  the  Pacific  he 
never  even  told  the  secretary  of  the  Navy 
ahead  of  time  that  a  certain  battle  plan  was 
about  to  be  put  into  operation. 

"My  Job,"  he  said,  "was  strictly  within  the 
armed  services,  and  If  the  secretary  of  the 
Navy  wanted  to  flnd  out  what  was  coming,  he 
could  ail  ways  ask  the  commander  In  chief— ^  - 
namely,  the  President  of  the  United  Statee." 

This  kind  of  caution  is  Just  as.  Important 
in  a  "cold  war"  as  in  a  "hot  war."  The  Presi- 
dent, of  course,  has  access  to  everythmg  the 
CIA  Is  doing. 

Senator  Fbank  J.  Laitscks,  D-Oblo,  says 
that,  while  Senator  Russsix's  subcommittee 
hEui  "distinguished  Itself"  by  not  leaking  in- 
formation, the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee— of  which  he  la  a  member — "dlstln- 
gulahes  itself  by  the  number  of  leaks  that 
have  come  out  of  that  committee." 

Senator  Russeu,  thinks  that  overexposiue 
of  the  CIA  would  make  difficult  the  gathering 
of  Information,  because  It  woulCi  cause  many 
people  to  hesitate  to  help  for  fear  of  eventual 
reprisals  if  their  identity  became  known. 
The  Georgia  senator,  in  his  speech  to  the 
Senate  this  week,  said  that  the  mere  dis- 
cussion of  what  appears  to  be  a  Jurisdictional 
squabble  "has  a  tendency  to  chill"  some  of 
the  CIA  Informants  even  in  the  national 
capital. 

It  takes  many  years  to  develop  contacts  in 
foreign  countries,  where  the  CIA  operates 
almost  entirely.  To  require  the  agency  to 
reveal  much  of  its  information  to  members 
of  the  Senate  who  are  thtaiaelvee  involved  In 
foreign-policy  controversies  could  result  in  a 
substantial  drop  in  the  efBdency  of  the  orga- 
nization. ' 


JOHN  J.  DWYER 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  month  the  people  of  Missouri 
and  the  Nation  lost  a  great  public  serv- 
ant, John  J.  Dwyer,  for  many  years 
treasurer  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  City  Central 
Committee.  ' 

Mr.  Dwyer  leaves  a  reputation  for  high 
character  and  unusual  ability  as  a  pub- 
lic servant.  In  addition,  he  leaves  lit- 
erally thousands  of  devoted  friends,  tJl 
over  the  country. 

In  this  ocmnection,'  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  resolution  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis, 
dated  May  13.  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoao.  as  follows:      ' 

RESOLxmOK  No.  10 
Whereas,  on  Friday,  May  eth,  last,  the 
members  of  this  honorable  board  of  alder- 
men and  the  people  of  this  dty  and  State 
were  shocked,  then  grieved  to  learn  of  the 
sudden  death  of  the  Honorable  ilcrfm.J. 
Dwyer,  City  Treasurer;  and. 


Whersaa  the  late  Mr.  Dwyer  as  (duOrtnsa] 
Qf  the  Democratic  City  Central  Committesk 
provided  sucoessful  leadenhlp  to  this  party 
for  more  than  a  generation  becoming  known 
as  "Mr.  Democrat"  because  of  the  stalwart 
stature  he  had  attained  In  local.  State  and 
National  party  affairs;  and. 

Whereas,  only  last  February  SmI,  at  a  dlB*^ 
nw  oonstttutlng  a  mook  oonventloa  called  laL 
his  honor,  he  was  elected  ss  the  flcst  OMmber. 
of  the  "political  haU  of  tSme"  created  at  sal<t^, 
"convention"  the  proceeds  of  which,  at  Mr. 
Dwyer's  request,  established  the  "John  J. 
Dwyer  scholarship  fund"  allowing  grants  to 
deserving  students   of  political  sdenoe; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved* 

That  this  board  of  aldermen  in  zfspecttul 
memory  of  and  honor  to  the  late  John  JL  "Mr^ 
Democrat"  Dwyer,  stand  In  one  moment  otL 
pra;Qirful  silence;  that  a  copy  of  this  raeolu- 
tioh*be  f<»warded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Senators  Stuabt  SncnrdTOir' 
and  Bdwaxo  V.  Long,  U.S.  RepresentatlveB' 
IjaoMOB  Sullivan  and  Fkank  M.  KABsmr  uut*. 
that  it  be  personally  delivered  by  its  author, 
to  Miss  <Mlve  Dwyer,  surviving  daughter,  as 
this  board's  tribute  to  the  late  leader  and  as 
an- expression  of  its  sympathy  over  the  be* 
reavement  suffered  by  all  of  his  Immedlats 
family. 

Adopted  this  isth  day  of  May.  IMO. 

Offered  by  Alderman  Joeeph  W.  B.  dartc, 
as  a  Resolution,  en  baac. 

nuMX  O.  Boijun, 

Clsrk. 
Donald  Ooinr. 
PreaUUmt,  St.  Levi*  Board  o/  AlAermtn. 


THE  17TH  ANNIVERSAR7  OP  tiSiOS>' 
PORCES  DAY 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  United  States  will  celebrate  Ita  17th 
annual  observance  of  Armed  Forces  Day 
on  Saturday,  Itlay  21.  by  pas^ng  trlbutat 
to  the  millions  of  American  servicemen 
and  women  who  devotedly  served  their 
ooimtry  in  defending  ita  liberty  and  pre- 
serving ita  freedcHn.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  commemorate  this  occasion  each 
year,  and  I  Join  the  millions  of  grate- 
ful American  citizens  In  the  expression' 
of  a  tilbute  so  richly  deserved. 

Our  American  men  and  womm  in. 
uniform  maintain  a  constant  vigilanoe 
against  possible  aggression  tn  the  re- 
mote and  far-flung  reaches  of  the  world.. 
At  this  very  m<xnent,  our  valiant  sol-, 
disrs,  saUors,  and  airmen  are  fighting 
in  ttie  Jungles  and  rice  paddies,  on  the 
seas  and  in  the  air  of  southeast  Asia 
to  r^?el  the  unprovoked  and  ruthlesSi 
aggTMsion  of  the  treacherous  tyrannjr- 
that  would  strive  to  engulf  and  enslave* 
freedom-loving  men  everywhere.  As  m 
nation  of  people  traditionally  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  world,  we  all 
regret  the  necessity  of  again  sending 
American  young  men  to  fight  <m  forr. 
^gn  soil,  but  we  recognize  that  it  is  the 
sacrifice  w^  must  make  and  the  priogj 
Wf  ^must  pay  if  lii^rty  and  freedom  art^ 
to  be  preserved  in  this  troubled  workL 

American  ciUzens  everywhere  should, 
take  the  oppofUinity  provided  by  Armad? 
Forces  Day  to  analyze  the  reasons  v^^^ 
a  nation  so  desirous  of  peace  must  an-^ 
nually  devote  so  much  of  its  resources 
and  treasure  to  ita  national  secuiltr, 
tfirough  military  preparedness. 

Jh  his  first  annual  add^ss  to  botl) 
Houses  of  Cohgress  in  .1790,  President 
GH^rge  WiUhJngton  stated  that  "to  be^ 
prepared  for  war  Is  one  of  the  most  «lii 
fecUve  means  of  preserving  peace."   But 
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the  laolfttion  of  Amatlca  fnxn  the  war- 
ring DBtlpnB  Ob  other  continents  and 
the  protection  afforded  ub  by  the  rast 
expanaes  of  the  Atlantic  and  Padflc 
Oceana  pennitted  us.  in  years  past,  to  ig- 
nore his  advice  and  we  knoiringly  ac- 
cepted serious  shortcomings  in  the  state 
of  our  miUtaiy  readiness.  We  were  se- 
cure In  the  eomfmtlng  knowledge  that 
our  geographic  isolation  and  protec- 
tion would  provide  us  with  whatever 
time  we  might  require  to  arm  and  pre- 
pare ounelvfs  for  war.  Consequently, 
there  was  no  need  for  America  to  main- 
tain a  huge  mlUtary  establishment  \a 
time  of  peace,  and  it  naturally  followed 
that  on  those  two  occasions  in  the  first 
half  of  this  century  we  found  ourselves 
Involved  in  major  wars  for  which  we 
were  pooriy  prepared. 

The  aftermath  of  World  War  n  and 
the  revolutkm  In  science  and  technology 
required  the  United  States  to  reevaluate 
her  nde  in  wwld  affairs.  Emerging  from 
that  war  as  a  world  power,  the  United 
States  had  to  discard  its  cloak  of  isola- 
tionism, agree  to  participate  in  a  world 
organization  of  nations  and  stem  the 
tide  of  encroaching  communism  which 
sought  to  enslave  a  Europe  devastated 
by  war.  In  contrast  to  the  "arrogance" 
which  some  would  attribute  to  us,  in- 
stead of  demanding  indemniflcatlon  and 
tribute  from  our  enemies,  we,  a  victorious 
nation,  made  huge  financial  c(mtrlbu-> 
tlons  to  the  rehabilitation  of  our  former 
foes. 

Ilia  revolution  in  scimce  and  tech- 
nology was  responsible  for  the  develcv- 
ment  of  the  Intercontinental  balllstlo 
missile,  which  elhnliuted  completely  the 
protection  formerly  provided  by  the  At- 
lantic and  Padflo  Oceans.  Moreover,  the 
terribly  destructive  force  of  thermonu- 
clear weapons  coming  into  the  possession 
of  aggressive  and  unfriendly  nations  re- 
quired a  slgniflcant  readjustment  in  our 
phUoeophles  oT  military  strategy.  If,  was 
first  thought  that  the  threatened  use  of 
these  awesomely  destructive  weapons 
would  deter  all  wars,  both  large  and 
small.  However,  we  found  that  militant 
communism  was  not  deterred  from  its 
aggressive  purposes  as  It  sought  to  sub- 
vert and  toTorlze  weaker  nations  under 
the  protection  of  the  nuclear  umbrella. 

Thus,  we  came  to  realise  that  although 
aa  all-out  thermonuclesur  war  was  our 
greatest  danger,  the  most  probable 
tl»eats  to  peace  would  occur  in  resisting 
the  Communist-ln^ired  wars  of  national 
llberatlan.  AccM^lingly,  we  have  pix>- 
▼Ided  for  a  dlvenifled  military  capability 
oonrisClng  of  both  nueiear  and  conven- 
tional weapons. 

In  19S0.  America  was  called  upon  to 
resist  the  aggressiwi  of  the  Communists 
InKMea.  'IV)day,  we  are  meeting  a  siml* 
lar  ehallmge  in  Vietnam  l^  responding 
to  a  deqierate  cry  for  help  from  a  ivla- 
ttveljr  weak  and  undeveloped  country 
iMth  Is  wyw  the  target  of  Communist 
aggression. 

As  President  Johnson  said  only  last 
year: 

From  Munlott  until  today,  we  b«T«  ImibmI 

tbat    to    iteld    to    aggreaBlon    brlngt    only 

jy*t»  tbrsats  and  ttrtnga  •v«n  mor*  dwtrue- 

'  ttie  war.   Ito  •taad  Orm  U  th«  oolv  ■uuan- 

tie^a)Mtl^a«MSb  :'-*^**~** 


And  so  It  is  that  aa  Armed  Forces  Day 
we  pay  tribute  as  a  nation  grateful  to 
the  dedicated  men  and  women  ckT  our 
Armed  Forces  everywhere  In  the  world 
for  the  privations  and  sacrifices  which 
they  endure  in  defending  the  cherished 
principles  and  Ideals  of  a  free  America. 


ffay  19,  1966 


OMBUDBUAS:  AN  INSPECTOR  QEN- 
■RAL  FOR  CIVILIANS 

lir.  lONQ  Of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  more  I  begin  to  leam  about  the  Scan- 
dinavian concept  of  ombudsman,  the 
more  interested  I  become  in  trying  to 
create  some  form  ot  American  ombuds- 
man to  help  our  citizens  "fight  city  hall." 
Recently,  a  most  interesting  article  ap- 
peare^i  the  March  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine, w  the  People  of  North  Caix)llna. 
entltlea"The  Ombudsman:  An  Inspector 
General  for  Civilians."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Insert  this  article  in  the 
Ricois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcosd. 
as  follows: 

Am    Inspsctor    Okmblo.    fob    CiynJANS 

American  citizens  who  have  oeen  senrlce 
in  the  armed  forces — and  they  number  now 
Uvtog  about  24  mlUlon— have  had  experience 
with  a  major  type  of  goTemment  organiza- 
tion which  by  lt«  very  nature  la  necessarily 
encumbered  with  official  channels  and  en- 
meshed In  an  elaborate  tangle  of  red-tape. 
But  these  ex-service  citizens  will  be  well 
ftware  that  the  military  has  always  provided 
a  means  of  cutting  through  the  red-tape 
quickly  and  effectively  when  Justice  and 
fairness  to  the  Individual  soldier  or  officer 
justlfled  quick  remedy. 

llie  soldier  can  take  his  grtsvmnee  to  the 
chaplain  who  can  often  get  action  In  minor 
matters  without  delay.  But,  far  more  Im- 
portant, the  soldier  or  officer  can  contact 
directly  a  high  and  powerftil  officer  who  will 
give  prompt  attention  U  the  catise  deseives 
It.  This  officer  Is  the  Inspector  Oeneral. 
His  function  originated  In  the  armies  of  the 
Roman  Republic  sometime  about  600  B.C. 
In  the  Roman  military  such  officers  were 
called  tribunes.  XTsually  there  were  two  ot 
them.  ThBj  had  aides  called  aedlles.  Our 
modem  mllltafy  Inspector  Oeneral  also  has 
a  small  staff  of  aides.  Eventually  they  also 
set  up  Civilian  Tribunes. 

Many  a  clvUlan,  faced  with  maladminis- 
tration. Injustice,  abuse,  or  oppression  at 
the  hands  of  ctvlllan  governmental  bureau- 
crats, has  often  wished  that  the  civilian 
government  had  such  an  influential  Inspec- 
tor Oeneral  who  could  be  promptly  reached, 
bypassing  clvUlan  red-Upe— someone  who 
could  call  the  boreaueracy  to  account  with- 
out delay  and  get  It  back  on  the  track  of 
Justice  and  fairness. 

A  souBCB  or  oiowiif  o  coirmcPT 
Taoklng  such  an  mtervenor  or  Justiciar, 
growing  mllllans  of  Americans  se^  to  invent 
one:  They  write  their  Congrsasman  or  their 
Senator.  As  the  bureaucracy  has  grown,  the 
abuses,  both  re^l  and  imagined,  have  grown; 
aad  the  trand  to  cut  through  the  red-tape 
by  writing  one's  CQPgfnssmsn  or  Senator  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  reaxilt  U 
that  the  voliune  of  work  required  In  handling 
persooat  grlevaaoea  and  rendering  needed 
tMlvltfaal  or  group  assistance  has  taken  up 
more  and  more  of  the  time  of  the  leglalator, 
leaving  him  leas  and  less  time  to  give  to  his 
primary  Job  of  considering  the   legislative 


fa.  turn,  as  the  legislator  has  become  more 
a  l«c-maa  and  lees  a  lagtsUtor.  the  Kncutlve 
Brand!  tbs  body  of  which  Is  the  bonau- 
mora  and  more  the 
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work  of  wilting  lawe.  They  give  laws  to  the 
leglalatars  to  ^anoe  at  and  to  give  a  rubber- 
stamp  type  of  approval.  Congress  haa  chafed 
at  this.  It  Is  a  source  of  a  growing  contempt 
of  Congress  in  the  mlndf  of  many  citizens 
who  simply  cannot  understand  how  a  good 
man,  once  elected,  so  promptly  becomes  an- 
other "rubber-stamp."  Such  citizens  have 
half  a  mind  not  to  vote  for  blm  again;  but, 
remonbeilng  quite  frequently  some  service 
or  asslstanoe  be  has  rendered  them,  or  some 
close  friend  or  relative,  they  have  another 
half  mind  to  vote  h<rn  in  again. 

■OUa  CONOUSSMZir  UXZ  TBX  DIVBMIOir 

Inquiries  Indicate  that  many  Congressmen 
feel  that  their  citizen-services  activity  en- 
hances their  chances  of  re-election  far  more 
than  their  voting  records  on  legislation. 
This  activity  has  created  pressure  for  larger 
and  larger  staffs  for  Congressmen,  with  the 
strong  trend  being  toward  hiring  people  who 
can  help  with  this  fimction,  rather  than 
with  research  and  study  of  legislative  pro- 
posals. Such  a  growing  demand  for  service 
to  constituents  also  helps  to  explain  the  re- 
curring need  for  new  glant-slze  Congressional 
office  buildings  on  Capitol  Hill  In  Washington. 
There  Is  nothing  necessarily  wrong  with  a 
Congressman  or  Senator  wanting  to  make 
Individual  constituents  happy  by  rendering 
them  small  services;  but  there  are  serious 
disadvantages  to  the  public  In  trying  inno- 
cently to  make  of  the  Congress  two  Houses 
of  Inspectors  Oeneral — 636  in  the  House  and 
100  In  the  Senate.  In  the  first  place,  citi- 
zens of  the  opposition  party  often  may  not 
feel  free  to  write  their  Congressman  for  aid. 
It  Is  even  possible  that  some  Congressmen 
may  not  have  the  same  tender  concern  tot 
clttzeoB  of  all  parties  or  of  all  classes.  Logl- 
oaUy,  ssslstanoe  Is  likely  to  be  more  gra- 
ciously given  when  one  feels  that  It  wUl  pay 
back  the  largest  dividend  of  election  day 
Influence. 

Secondly,  there  Is  no  {dace  where  a  trou- 
blesome problem  can  be  seen  overall.  Each 
Congressman  and  Senator  sees  a  part,  the 
part  which  communications  from  his  con- 
stituents discloees.  If  Congress  had  an  In- 
spector Oeneral  to  assUt  In  this  service,  as 
well  aa  to  receive  communications  directly 
from  Indlvldiua  cltlaens,  this  official  would 
be  In  a  position  to  classify  complaints  and 
grievancee,  discover  the  patterns  of  abuses, 
locate  the  sotirces  of  maladministration,  re- 
port these  to  the  offending  agencies  for  cor- 
rection and,  if  necessary,  to  the  Congress, 
with  suggested  legislation  to  correct  problem 
slttiations  m  the  administration  of  the  laws. 
The  finger  oould  "be  put  on  particular  execu- 
tive administrative  agencies  which  showed 
abusive  tendencies  and  perhaps  even  upon 
Individual  recalcitrant  administrators.  Of 
coiuve,  a  Congressman  who  banks  heavily 
upon  his  service  function,  rather  than  his 
qualifications  as  a  legislator,  might  prefer  to 
see  bureaucratic  abuses  grow  unchecked  In 
order  that  he  may  receive  even  more  com- 
plaints and  get  even  more  opportunities  to 
show  his  correspondents  what  a  great  guy 
he  U  for  "getUng  things  done."  But  the  re- 
sult hardly  approaches  equal  Justice  for  all 
citizens,  nor  is  it  good  for  the  legislative  sys- 
tem (V  the  legislative  process  of  the  nation. 

SUCK    PKCDUAK     ZAZLT     ASC^BICAN    kznaUZWCZ 

The  proMam  of  bureaucratic  Intransigence 
and  abuse  was  not  completely  over-looked  by 
the  founders  of  the  American  States.  They 
knew  that  the  Ronuin  Republic  had  found 
It  necessary  rather  early  to  invent  the  civil 
Inspector  general  idea — the  tribunes  of  the 
people.  It  was  expected  In  our  early  days, 
however,  that  the  problem  would  arise  from 
the  growth  of  bureaucracy  at  the  State  level, 
rather  than  at  the  Federal  level  where  every- 
one thought  the  Ibnlted  grant  of  powers 
would  operate — ss  It  did  for  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years — to  keep  the  bureaucracy  rather 
smallish  and  controUable.    But  at  the  Sttte 
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level,  soma  thought  was  gl '4n  to  a  sort  ot 
tribune  Idea. 

The  Commonwealth  of  P(|ma«7lvanla  from 
1776  to  1790  and  the  State  dl  Vermont  tram 
irn  to  1870  had  In  thej  governmental 
schemes  of  their  ooDstltutlc  as  a  ttlbunltar- 
lan-type  elective  body  oam  4  In  each  Mate 
the  Oouncll  of  Censors.  Irar  from  having 
any  duty  of  ezarclslng  cenMrship  over  the 
press  or  freedom  of  speech,  tihese  bodies  were 
elected  at  seven-year  IntAfvala  to  check 
against  infringemento  of  th4  State  constitu- 
tion, against  administrative  I  abuses,  abuse  o<f 
power  by  State  officers,  and!  even  to  censiire 
the  laws,  and  the  moral  cdiiduct  of  puUlc 
officials.  Tlie  Council  of  (Mnsoia  also  had 
the  power  to  call  a  ConstllMtlonal  Conven- 
tion to  change  the  Steto  Cocitititutlon  In  the 
public  Interest,  If  it  thoug^  a  change  was 
needed. 

rWUMO  TZKTH  FBOM  lUX  BITS  OV 

asapoNSiBnjn 

j^  The  bite  of  responsibility  ^ven  these  Cen- 
sors was  strongly  resented  bpr  politicians  and 
bureaucrats.  The  Council  tSi  Pennsylvania 
was  abolished  in  1790.  The;  one  in  Vermont 
lasted  much  longer;  but.  In  1 1869,  enemies  of 
the  idea  were  elected  to  tM^  CoimcU  Itself. 
The  new  CotincU  of  Censorai  tailed  a  Consti- 
tutional Convention  and,  slaong  other  rec- 
ommendations, recommendekl  Ite  own  demise. 
The  Convention,  dominated  by  enemies  of 
the  Council  idea,  obliged  by  amending  Ver- 
mont's constitution  to  abollui  the  Council  of 
Censors.  .  Nevertheless,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  idea  of  the  civilian  laspector  general 
Is  not  entirely  \inheard  of  bb  the  American 
governmental  scene. 

NOW  CONSmXXIMO  THE  OKSUOSICAN 

More  recently  the  growth  of  bureaucracy 
and  the  need  to  hximanlze  U  has  led  to  a 
revival  of  Interest  In  this  ahclent  device  for 


^kces  In  the  good 
In  1800  the 
llshed    such    a 
the  outlandish 


Jalnlng  checks  and  bi 
It  of  the  individual  cl 
om  of  Sweden 
n  Inspector  general  wl'. 
jt  ombwltman  (pronjoiunced  approzl 
f  ahm-BOOTS-man).  He  Is  specially 
commissioned  by  the  Swedish  parliament  aa 
Its  agent.  Finland  esteblls|:|ed  one  In  1919, 
Denmark  In  19S6,  New  ZealWd  in  1962.  and 
Norway  In  1966.  The  British  govMiUDent  ham 
recently  had  the  establlshinent  of  such  an 
office  \md6r  consideration.  The  Idea  Is  re- 
ceiving study  and  consideration  In  the 
United  Stetes  Congress  and|  In  a  number  ot 
State  leglslaturss 

Earlier  this  mcmth.  Mr.  I  Alfred  BaxeUus. 
present  ombudsman  of  Swwien,  was  Invited 
to  appear  before  a  Congroislonal  commit- 
tee— the  House  Sub-commlnee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procemires— to  testify 
oonceming  the  history,  operation,  and  func- 
tions of  the  ombudaman  in  the  Swedish  gov- 
ernmental system.  j 

•      WRAT  TRK  OUBOD&H^lfM  DOZS 

Briefly  summarized,  the  (Unctions  of  the 
ombudsman  (or  civil  inspector  general)  are 
ss  follows:  Be  stands  readsr  to  receive  any 
citizen's  oaa^>lalnt  oonceming  government 
administration.  He  haa  disc  tjetlon  to  Investi- 
gate a  complaint  or  not,  dej^zuUng  upon  his 
objective  Judgment  of  Ite  mieirlt;  and  he  may 
undertake  Investigations  oh  his  own  Inltla- 
ttve  If  he  feels  It  would  be  1^!  the  public's  in- 
terest. He  may  compel  testimony  and  the 
production  of  evidence.  He  may  make  unan- 
nounced Inspection  tours. , ,  When  he  has 
completed  his  InvastlgatlonJ  he  may  make 
fecommendatlons  for  the  coneetlon  of  any 
abuse  or  error  he  finds,  ^b  may  suggest 
changes  In  procedures  to  sivold  fu  '^ 

Acuities.  He  may  publicize  »ijift»i^B«  and 
make  recommendations  to 'the  Leglalatlve 
branch. 

AUhou^  be  has  no  ptfwjii  to  ohaage  an 
•<lmlnlatratlv«  dadston.  tlui  prestige  of  tlM 
office  gives  the  ombudsmai  1 1  yenommenda- 
tions  for  remedial  action  pg  I*  wpight.    The 


poaslbUlty  of  adverse  pubUelty,  marshaling 
public  opinion  against  any  agency,  or  of  leg- 
islative action,  adds  to  the  tendency  of  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  admlnlstratara  to  heed 
the  (Mnbudnman's  reoommendatlODS.  Care- 
fully chosen  and  appointed  by  the  Legisla- 
tive branch  for  a  long  term  of  oOloe.  he  af- 
fords the  citizen  a  short-cut  through  the 
waiter  erf  government  red-tape  and  gives  the 
Individual  prompt  access  to  a  guardian  of 
the  citizen's  rlghte  agalnat  abuses  and  mal- 
functions by  government,  Ite  programs,  ite 
officials,  and  Ite  bureaucrafta. 

BxntzAtrcmACT  ivno  kot  bb  Tn^t^/rr 

History  demonstrates  that  a  government 
without  a  bxuwkucracy  Is  a  feeble,  ineffective 
government.  BureauCTacy  Is  essential  to  ef- 
fective government.  Just  as  it  is  essential  to 
the  military  and  to  major  business  and  com- 
marclal  enterprtsas.  Bvit,  in  the  abesoce  of 
•dequwte  cheeks  and  balances,  bureaucracy 
tends  to  become  a  form  erf  tyranny.  Signs 
that  this  Is  developing  In  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  in  many  govo-nmente  at  the 
Stete  and  local  levels  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly evident.  Oomidalnte  of  bureaucratic 
abuses — -petty  and  gre«t — flood  the  courts 
with  litigation  In  a  procedure  so  formidable 
In  coste  and  red-tape  that  most  dtleens 
prefer  to  bear  the  wrong  rather  than  to  be 
further  In^wverlshed  by  pursuing  the  rem- 
edies In  that  direction.  Oomplalnte  of  bu- 
reaucratic abuses — petty  and  great — flood 
the  offices  of  the  legislators,  to  the  detriment 
of  their  legislative  dutlee  and  with  the  pos- 
sibility \isually  of  only  an  asplrln-type  of 
relief  for  the  citizen. 

The  Idea  of  the  ancient  Rcmxans — the 
greatest  p<dltloal  geniuses  prior  to  modem 
times — Is  worthy  of  full  consideration  as  an 
Improvement  in  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances. 


SUMMARY  OP  TfiE  STUDY  ENTITLED 
"PRICES  AND  ^THE  BALANCE  SHEET 

IN  10  YEARS  OP  sovnrr-CAPnvE 

COUNTRIES  TRADEL   1955-1964 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Presldmt.  a 
study  by  an  BsUmlan  ecooranist.  Alek- 
sander  Kutt.  recently  publlMied  by  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  Buix^iean  Nations. 
New  York,  and  based  on  data  in  the  year- 
books of  the  Ministry  of  Porelgn  Trade  of 
the  U.S.SJI.  for  the  period  1955-64.  indi- 
cates that  the  captive  European  coun- 
tries are  not  an  econiMDale  iiwhiMty  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  they  are  (sometimes 
awwimed  to  be.  Quite  the  contrary,  tl^ese 
countries  have  been  a  considerablruset. 
and  an  object  of  economic  ezplottation 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  a  OMnparison,  let  it  be  pointed  out 
that  In  10  years,  1956  to  1964.  the  United 
States  has  granted  the  huge  smount  of 
$12.3  blUlon  of  unrQ)ayable  economic 
aid.  apart  from  loans  and  military  assist- 
ance, to  various  needy  countries  of  the 
world— more  exactly:  $12,268  mBUon; 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  Stotes, 
1965.  UJB.  Department  of  Commerce. 
1965.  page  863. 

During  the.same  10  years,  the  captive 
European  countries  of  Albania.  Bulgaria, 
Gkechoslovakia.  Bast  Oetmaay,  Hungary. 
Pdand.  and  Rmnanta  have  been  com- 
1-io  make  a  oontributlon  of  about 
ri2J  biUloa,  also  unroTayatole.  to  the 
Soviet  eoopomy.  This  ooutributlan  oon- 
slats  of  losaas  to  tbe  oaptive  ooontries  to 
the  mount  of  $7.9  Ulllon  on  their 
Imports  from,  aod  $U  billion  on  their 
exports  to,  the  Soviet  Union.  With  a 
popiilatian  scaiedy  one-half  of  that  of 
the  Ukilted  Btetaa,  and  »  per  eaitto  rati 


PMSonal  Income  Qiany  times  lower  than 
that  in  the  United  States,  the  payment 
of  this  even  larger  amount  has  been  so 
much  harder  for  the  pc^xilation  of  the 
Communist-domli^ted  East  European 
countries. 

As  the  Soviet  foreign  trade  sreartxxrics 
reveal,  this  amount  represei^  illegiti- 
mate profits  which  have  accrued  to  the 
Soviet  Union  1  through  charging  higher 
prices  on  exports  to.  and  paying  lower 
prices  for  imports  from,  the  captive 
countries,  as  compared  with  prices  for 
similar  goods  in  Soviet  trade  with  West- 
em  Europe. 

Some  examples  trom  the  study  illus- 
trate the  extent  of  Soviet  price  discrim- 
ination against  the  cs^ve  countries. 
On  the  Soviet  export  side  these  countries 
were  overcharged,  in  1963  and  1964.  re- 
q}ectlvely,  for:  crude  oil,  ill  and  101 
percent;  coal.  87  and  71  percent;  iron  ore. 
63  and  86  percent;  manganese  ore.  99 
and  117  percent;  pig  iron,  82  and  76  per- 
cent: electric  energy,  216  and  159  per- 
coit;  synthetic  caoutchouc,  51  and  64 
percent;  vegetable  food  oils,  53  and  48 
percent. 

It  appears  not  all  goods  were  over- 
priced to  the  extent  of  the  goods  named 
above.  I^ere  were  even  some  compara- 
ble commodities  of  smaller  loqwrtanoe 
for  which  tbe  captive  countries  paid  less 
than  was  <^»talned  by  the  Soviet  Unl<m 
from  Wiestem  Europe.  Still,  on  the  av- 
erage, the  captive  countries  were  ovex^ 
charged  52  percait  in  1963  and  43  pen- 
cent  in  1964  on  eompazable  sample  com- 
modities covering  57  percent  of  all  Soviet 
exports  to  these  countries  in  both  year*. 

There  are  goods,  the  prices  of  which 
cannot  be  cott^Nued,  notebly  machinery 
and  equipment,  because  of  Insufflclerat 
technical  data  in  Soviet  statistics.  How- 
ever, it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  while 
the  captive  countries  were  overdiarged 
or  underpcdd  for  comparaUa  goods,  £ey 
were  not  also  overcharged  and  iini<«>^jf^itf 
for  goods  which  cannot  be  compared. 
Therefore,  an  extension  of  pei«entage 
losses  on  comparable  goods  to  goods 
which  cannot  be  compared,  is  justUled. 

Amilying  the  statistics  showing  the 
losses  to  the  captive  nattons  on  57  per- 
cent of  comparaUe  Soviet  exports  to  the 
goods  which  cannot  be  compared,  in- 
dicates a  loss  of  about  $2.8  billion  for 
these  countries  on  Soviet  exports  during 
these  2  years  alone.  During  the  10-year 
period  196S-64,  the  lasses  of  the  captive 
oountrles  aa  Imports  fnmi  the  Soviet 
UUkm  amounted,  according  to  the  study, 
to  about  $7.3  billion. 

By  api^ying  a  similar  method  of  com- 
putation, the  study  oonoliKlas  that  the 
losaes  of  the  captive  countries  on  their 
eixpotts  to  the  Soviet  Union,  resulting 
from  Soviet  undnpayments  for  their 
goods,  reached  in  10  years  about  $SJS 
biUloa.  . 

The  Soviet  price  dlMrlminatlatt  dla- 
tortathe  true  pMuTi  of  balanoe  of  trade 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  tbe  cat^ 
Uve  eoontelM.  During  the  10  yean.. 
1955  to  1964.  at  prices  paid  and  leoeived. 
Sovlctr  exports  $»  tht  oapttve  ooontties 
ammtDted  to  $»M  isQlttn  and  tmporba 
to  $M.2  billioB  with  a  balance  of  $2.4 
bmion  In  favor  of  the  Soviet  Utaion.  At 
prtoea  In  fidviat  trade  wUii  Western 
EmoDC  Sovl«$  esports  to  tbe  lapUwu 
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eotmtrle*  woidd  hare  been  worth  Miy 
•2S.3  billion  and  Importe  $33.T  billion. 
With  a  balance  of  110.4  bOlion  in  favor 
<rf  the  eaptlve  oovntries. 

The  study  recalls  Soviet  bk>c  denials 
of  any  Soviet  price  dlscrimlnatien 
agata^  the  captive  countries.  Such 
denials  include  one  by  N.  8.  Khiushehev, 
In  a  speech  in  Zagreb,  Tugoelavta.  in 
IMS.  and  by  Wladyslaw  Oomulka  (rf  Po- 
land in  a<faknsic  in  1963.  It  is  also  re- 
called that,  along  with  these  denials, 
<rfBclal  statement*  hmn  been  issued  ao- 
oonUnt  to  which  the  Oommunlst  Council 
of  Economic  Mutual  Aid  has  been  en- 
gaged at  least  since  December  1962  in 
ddlberatfons  about  the  "borrection"  of 
S»lces. 

"Hie  study  does  not  expect  any  signlf- 
leant  Improvements  in  the  prtce  dtua- 
tion  for  the  captive  countries  in  the 
years  ahead.  This  assumption  is  based 
<xx  Htm  dramatic  suldde  of  Dr.  i.  Apd. 
ttie  3ast  German  planning  chief,  In  De- 
oember  1966,  Immedlatdy  before  he  was 
t6  sign  the  Soviet-Sast  German  trade 
agreement  for  the  next  6  years. 

Also,  In  connection  with  this  suicide, 
infonnatlon  leaked  out  that  the  new 
agraement  foresees  price  cuts  of  30  per- 
cent below  the  free  marltet  prices  for 
Xact  Oerman  deltvetlea  to  the  Soviet 
VnUn.  Anrntderpaymentortiuitorder, 
It  Is  pointed  out,  Is  nearly'  double  the 
average  vndirpayment  nate  to  the  cap- 
ttT»  cauntrtea  for  their  exports  to  the 
^Soviet  QMaii  hs^  the  years  1956  to  1964. 
Tk*  tettar  ratsir  aooovdlng  to  the  stwt^, 
«M  IBJ  percent  In  relation  to  prices 
paid  br<  iOM'  SoviM  Union  to  Westwn 
BuDope. 


tmitAQO    8TDDY     SHOWS    PRICE 
.;M08T  SiafNlPlCANT   FACTOR   IN 
;,fCBOOL  MILK  CONSUMPTION 

'  ■  Mr.  FBQXKIRB.  Mr.  President,  the 
■dmtailatnttlan's  proposal  to  cut  the 
special  milk  program  for  schoolchildren 
br  SO  percent  fUn  in  the  face  of  the  facts. 
<lf  Ibis  program  has  proved  anytiilng,  it 
baa  sbawn  that  prtce  lb  an  extremely 
slgnliloant  factor  In  promoting  or  dls- 
flnqraglng  milk  oonsumptloa  in.  the  Na- 
tfcm'a  schools,  nw  sohool  milk  program 
has  twhstantKlly  increased  consomptlon 
of  mflk  by  knrertag  -the  ooat  of  milk  to 
aehoolchUdrai.  Since  the  program  was 
Initiated,  Jnllk  eonsumpMoo  per  stailent 
In  the  umtad  States  baa  inesaasbd  »)i 
tliBH  the  pnachool  milk  figures,  tram  12 
qtiarts  par  pupU  tai  1963*43  to  43.7  qswli 
per  pupU  In  1962-63. 

AnWHwroent  out  to  the  school  allk 
ptugnin  wtNild  mean  an  80fp«caat  in- 
^fcaas  in  the  ooat  ot  milk  to  schoolehll- 
^dmu  :wltb  a  ocHTsapondMg  'idrepoff  in 
oonsunptfam.  Let  me  take*  the  CUoago 
esperienoe  as  ancesample^ 

According  to  a  study  made  by  the  0»- 

<mar«tl«ft  Jbrtensian  Sterioe  of  the  TThi- 

TTTiltr  nf  Tilinnig  an  liinra— i  In  Oa  uiiu 

-ef  milk  to  the  istlideBtt  ta  Iftb  CBitoagD 

•etaool  systaoi  betwesa  I96i>  and  i96»Te- 

MifM  In:^  arthstanMat  ^tadutloo  in^Wtt- 

<«ag«an^  ■srearvltefteto.   te;H68 

-the  paleg  of  ndk'  tb  fttMMta  la  CUsago 

^■ghods  vaa  t  oentg  p«  half  utnf  for 

'^•htte  ttai  lettita  per!  telf.  pint  Idr 

JBfaoeaMte  Jrtlk.    laf  tile  .tttl-4S  whool 

'Viv^the  vrioa  «aa  .knoiged  %  J  and  <4 


cents  per  half  pint,  respectlvs^.    The 
result?   A  dxvp  in  quarts  consumed  an- 
nually per  studeiit  from  20Ji  to  12.6. 
Tiie  author  of  the  paper  states: 
ITmm  rMulta  tndlcata  a  ■trong  nUtUm- 
atalp  betwMix  prlc*  and  milk  conmimptton. 
,altli<Ni|^  pclc*  was  not  the  only  contributing 
factor.    I '■•areliAd  for  other  iiwinni  but  waa 
not  able  to  ooiim  up  irlttt  any  aatUfactory 
anawan.  i'^.^^  i 

Mr.  Preaide&l;  this  study  simply  lUiiB- 
trates  that  the  legislative  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  passing  the  school  milk  act  has 
been  carried  out.  It  is  quite  obvious  ttutt 
by  paying  part  of  the  cost  of  the  milk 
the  Federal  Oovemment  has  increased 
oonsuokption  of  milk  in  the  Nation's 
schools,  day  care  centers  and  other  «*<wi 
care  institutions  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  the  dairy  farmer  wltti  an  addi- 
tional mai^et  for  his  milk.  > 

Now  the  Federal  Oovemment  wants 
to  cut  back  this  highly  successfiil  pro- 
gram. The  latest  excuse  is  that  there 
aoon  will  not  be  enough  milk  to  justify 
providing  it  between  meals  to  school- 
children. The  answer  to  this  problem, 
Mr.  President,  is  not  to  ration  the  milk 
wfe  have  by  slashing  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram but  to  encourage  more  farmers  to 
go  Into  and  stey  In  the  dairy  business  by 
increasing  dairy  price  supports  and  tak- 
ing other  steps  to  see  that  the  dairy 
farmer  achlevea  a^  proper  return  on  his 
Investment.    '^  >••  ' 
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AN  AMERICAN  FILM  INSTITUTE 


Mr.  B4URPHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Council  on  tiie  Arts  has  been 
given  an  appropriation  for  the  creation 
of  an  American  Film  Institute.  The 
idea  is  presently  xmder  study  by  the 
Stanford  Researdi  Institute  which  has 
rtoelved  a  $100,000  grant  to  develop  a 
plan  and  And  an  appropriate  location. 

I  hwre  written  Roger  Stevera,  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Foimdation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities,  urging  that  the 
Foundation  select  the  only  appropriate 
site  which,  in  my  Judgment,  Is  Los  An- 
gles, OUlf.,  the  acknowledged  world 
center  of  the  motion  lecture  Industry  for 
half  a  century.  I  tMnk  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  Institute  should  be  lo- 
cated In  Los  Angeles,  or  more  qKdflcally, 
Hollywood. 

Livingston  U  Blddle.  Dq^uty  Chair- 
man of  the  Natkmal  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities,  has  replied  to 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Stevgna,  reporting  that 
the  fieaslbflitF  stady  vlU  be  completed 
towamuttie  «nd  of  tlils  year  and  that  the 
"  has  heattl  from  many  groups 
In  HoUywiod  and  Los  Angeles  also  urg- 
ing that  Ihejnim  Institute  be  located  hi 
that  area. 

Loa  Angeles  is  Indeed  the  center  of  this 
ereaUve  indostiy.    It  would  be  proper 
that  Itoelnrtlteite  be  located  in  tee' samte 
eommanttyaa  most  of  the  major  attadlos 
and  the  mstny  dlafelngulsbed  orgaalHt- 
^tlgns  reprasentlng  varknis  aspects  of  Oie 
iBdurtnr.  such  as:  The  Academy^  of  Mo- 
tion Picture  Arts  *  Selenoesi  Bereen  Ac- 
ten  OuUd,  AasorlKMon  of  Mbtloa  Picture 
■h  Televisini  Producers.  DIrsotoig  OuUd 
of^  America.  Scteen  PNduoers  Oolld. 
WMtars  OuUd  of  Anertea  We^  flggitj 
lariMbtlon  MetBte  aigiiweis,  AiMrtoan 


Society  of  Clnematographers.  Artist 
Managers  OuUd.  Screen  Cartoonists 
Oulld,  and  the  Screen  Extras  Guild. 
•  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Blddle.  the  National  Foundation,  and 
Stanford  Research  will  weigh  carefully 
the  many  advantages  foimd  In  locating 
the  Film  Institute  in  southern  Califor- 
nia— ^the  unquestioned  motion  picture 
center  of  the  woild. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Stevens  plus  resolutions  passed  by  the 
California  State  Assembly  and  the  Los 
AngelSB  City  Council  and  a  shnllar  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Hollywood  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  an  editorial  from  the  Hollywood 
Citizen-News  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Skna^, 
WoahiTigtoH.  D.C..  MarOi  24. 1968. 

Mr.  ROOBB  L.  STXVXN8, 

Chairman.  National  Foundation  on  the  Artt 
and  the  Humanities.  Washington.  D.C. 
DxAX  Room :  It  has  been  brought  to  my  at. 
tenUon  that  Stanford  Research  has  received 
a  grant  of  $100,000  from  the  National  Coiincll 
on  the  Arts,  which  Congress  voted  last  year, 
to  select  a  location  for  th«  American  Film 
Institute. 

As  you  might  Imagine.  I  have  received 
many  letters  from  the  Bollywood  area,  plus 
resolutions  from  the  Hollywood  and  Los  An- 
geles Chambers  of  Commerce  and  telephone 
calls  from  mayors,  couneUmen  and  other 
public  officials.  They  feel  that  there  should 
be  no  question  whatsoever  as  to  the  location 
to  be  selected. 

I  must  say  that  I  find  great  logic  In  their 
arguments.  It  seems  that  since  Hollywood 
has  been  the  unquestioned  motion  picture 
center  of  the  world  all  theee  years  It  would, 
without  doubt,  be  the  natural  place  to  be 
■elected. 

A«  you  wMl  know,  not  only  are  aU  the  major 
studios  located  In  Honywood.  but  also  the 
Ads4emy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  ttie  Society  at  Motion  Picture  Engineers, 
the  Directors  Oulld.  and  all  of  the  other  orga- 
nisations which  oould  contribute  so  much  to 
the  project.  ,  > 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
a  situation  which  may  be  most  fortunate  In 
your  overall  plan.  For  some  time,  the  motion 
picture  Industry  and  all  the  guilds  and 
unions  ot  tha  Industry  have  talked  of  and 
planned  a  HoUywood  Museum.  There  was  an 
Ideal  site  selected  whjch  Is  exactly  opposite 
the  Hollywood  Bowl,  In  a  most  desirable  loca- 
tion on  land  which  is  coimty-owned  and 
could  be  donated.  There  are  also,  I  believe 
carefully  prepared  plans  drawn  by  William  L. 
I*Brelra  and  Associates  of  Los  Angeles,  for  an 
ewBltlng  buUdlng.  it  ts  the  result  of  about 
three  or  f  out  years  of  hard  work  by  a  oooimlt- 
tee  which  did  a  marvelous  Job  In  reseuchlog 
andcoUectlng  aU  sorts  of  Important  and  In- 
teresting historic  objects  and  memorabUla 
connected  with  the  Indnstry. 

Because  of  personality  differences  and 
other  Incidentals  of  which  1  am  not  too  fa- 
mUlar,  this  great  plan  was  abandoned  not  too 
long  ago.  I  have  a  feeling  that  411  the  pieces 
could  be  put  back  together  and  might  resxilt 
to  provldtng  a  great  share  of  the  work  needed 
rer  the  new  suggested  project. 

The  man  who  was  In  charge  Is  probably 
taown  to  you.  He  was  one  of  the  very  suc- 
cessful producers  of  motion  pictures,  and  a 
gantteinan  wbo  ant  the  years  has  been  active 
In  elTlc  affairs  as  well  as  affairs  of  the  Indus- 

JP^.^-S."***^  "■P*'***  •«» '•g«0«»  He 
Z.™  •  ^  Ij»«.  who  reddea  to  Weatwood. 
OUOORda.  I  taave  a  hunch  that  he  not  only 
■sight  b»  ttoM  hslpftil  beesitae  of  ttls  back- 
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ground  and  ezperlenoe  o(  tl  iS  past  few  yean, 

but  also  would  be  more  thai  l  pleased  to  make 

/available  the  benefit  at  a  if  the  work  and 

'  planning  by  the  Bollywood  WuMmn  which  ha 

headed.  j  j 

I  would  be  pleased  to  hsarlfrom  you  If  you 

think  this  suggestion  has  ^vlt.  and  X  am 

quite   sxire  Mr.   Lesser  would   be  h^>py  to 

come  East  to  meet  with  you  |U  you  so  desire. 

Sincerely,  | 

040101  Muinrr. 


}Ll>tio: 
I  14  t 

tute 


X  No.  U 
the  Amartoan 


Hollywood  as 

of  the  World," 

I  so  closely  con- 

le  picture  busl- 


AasntxLT  Jonrr  Rssol' 
Joint  resolution  relative 
Film  Instl 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  thU  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  Leglslatun  phat  the  federal 
government.  In  establishing  the  National 
Foundation  on  Arts  and  HumuUtles,  has  au- 
thorized the  creation  of  an  American  Film 
Institute;  and  i 

Whereas  such  an  InstltiitiB  should  be  lo- 
cated In  an  area  which  Is  STnonymous  with 
the  development  and  production  of  motion 
picture  films:  and  I ; 

Whereas  there  Is  only  onel  tlty  In  the  world 
which  can  meet  these  quajijUcatlons.  Holly- 
wood. California;  and 

Whereas  millions  recogi 
the  "Motion  Picture  Caplt 
for  no  other  area  has  bee^ 
nected  with  the  growth  of 
ness;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  only  fitting  .that  HoUywood, 
which  has  supplied  the  wond  with  so  many 
delightful  motion  pictures,  jtftiould  be  chosen 
as  the  location  of  the  ney  American  Film 
Institute;  now,  therefore,  b<  it 

Resolved  by  the  Aasembtji  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  faintly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  d4Uf  or^^a  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Sta|^  to  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  Insure  that  the 
American  Film  Institute  will  be  located  In 
Hollywood,  California  and  bd  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  pierk  of  the  As- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  Stajt^,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Repres^tatlves,  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
Mr.  Roger  L.  Stevens,  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Artjs. 

RBSOLXmON  BT  CRT  Ol^  ]  j08  Am OSUEB 


Whereas  the  Federal 
cenUy  established  a  Natl< 
Arts;  and 

Whereas  iinder  said 
hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  creation  of  an 
tute;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Roger  Stevi 
House  staff  has    appolrn 
three  men  consisting  at 
Stevens,  actor  Oregory  P( 
William   Perelra    to    plan 
the  location  of  the  Instltul 

Whereas  a  movement  Is 
suade  the  National  Ooi 
establish  the  said  AomtI* 
In  New  York  City;  and 

Whereas  the  namea 
pictures  are    eynonymous 
world;  and 

Whereas  Loa  Angelee  i 
motion  picture  Industry 
home  of  that  Industry's 
nlclans,  artists  and 

Whereas  Los  Angeles 
the  greatest  coUectlons 
memorabilia:  and 

Whereaa  the  City  of 
only  logical  place  for  tti 
such  a  film  Institute;  Vi 

Reaolved.  That  the  City 
of  Loa  Angelee  go  on 
ing  ahd  recommending 
Film  Institute  be  located 


frnment  has  re- 
Oouncll  of  the 

a  sum  of  five 
been  set  aalde 
can  Film  Znstl- 

of  the  White 
a  committee  of 
director  Oeorga 

and  architect 
ind   recommend 

and 

icr  way  to  per- 
of  the  ArU  to 

Film  Institute 

andmotton 
lout  the 


at  the 
further  is  the 
lers  and  teoh- 
aad 

repository  at 
i  motion  picture 


ts  the 
hUsbment  ot 
therefore,  be  It 
o(  the  City 
I  BtroDgly  mg- 
sald  American 
liere  In  the  City 


that  Is  the  logical  home  for  such  an  under- 
taking; and  be  It  torthar 

Jtesoloed,  That  tlks  Council  send  telegrams 
to  President  JohiMon,  Mr.  Roger  Stevens, 
Mr.  Oeorge  Steveas,  Mr.  Oregory  Peck,  and 
Mr.  William  Perelra  and  to  aU  of  the  elected 
officials  representing  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
In  Washington,  D.O..  requesting  that  they 
use  their  good  offloee  In  helping  to  create  this 
American  Film  Institute  In  the  only  logical 
place  for  such  an  Institute,  namely,  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles;  ana  be  It  fxirther 

Resolved,  That  this  Council  ask  the  assist- 
ance of  Mayor  Saxa  Yorty,  the  Members  of 
the  Co\uity  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  various 
guilds  and  unions  representing  the  Industry 
and  all  other  persons  who  may  be  Interested 
to  aid  with  their  Influence  and  support  In 
the  establishment  ot  this  Institute  In  Los 
Angeles. 

Presented  by  Paul  H.  Laa^xirt,  CoonoU- 
man,  13th  District. 

Seconded  by  Jamas  B.  Potter,  Jr.,  Counoll- 
man,  2nd  District. 

Januast  3,  1966. 

RKBOLxnnoN  bt  Hollywood  Ckakbis  op 

COUUZXCK 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Hollywood  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  following  resolution  was  paseM 
unanimously: 

"The  Hollywood  Chamber  of  Commerce 
declares  that  the  location  at  the  proposed 
American  Film  Institute  be  logically  plaoed 
In  the  community  that  has  contributed  most 
to  Its  development:  That  It  support  efforts 
to  secure  the  location  of  said  institution 
here :  And  that  It  further  seek  the  support  of 
Its  friends  and  representatives  In  Congress 
to  provide  for  the  develo^neni  of  the  Institu- 
tion In  this  conununlty." 

[From  the  Cltisen-News,  Jan.  11.  1966] 
lisr's   OxT   TiLit.  JnmnrxTX* 

Ko  decisions  have  been  made  yet  on  the 
propoeed  American  Film  Institute,  so  now  Is 
the  time  for  the  people  of  this  area  to  speak 
up  and  demand  that  If  It  Is  established  that 
It  be  located  here. 

The  public  Is  Indebted  to  Coimcllman  Paul 
H.  Lamport  of  Hollywood  and  to  Supervisor 
■meet  B.  Debs  for  their  alertness  In  report- 
ing that  such  an  Institute  has  been  proposed 
and  that  New  York  and  Washington  have 
been  considered  as  sites. 

The  two  officials  believe  it  should  be  In 
Hollywood,  or  In  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  $500,000  of  the 
$31  million  voted  by  Congress  for  acultiu^ 
program  imder  the  new  National  Council 
of  the  Arts  should  be  earmarked  for  the  Film 
Institute. 

The  Institute  ought  to  be  Integrated  vvlth 
the  Bollywood  Museum  backed  by  Los  An- 
geles County  and  envisioned  as  an  Interna- 
tional center  for  the  audio  visual  arts  and 
educes. 

Progress  on  the  HoUywood  Museum  has 
been  stalled  but  tboee  of  us  who  have  besn 
"plugging"  for  It  for  more  than  20  years  sse 
that  much  of  Its  program  has  besn  picked 
up  for  the  Institute. 

Ideas  In  common  Include  a  depository  for 
aU  films  from  ths  first  to  the  pressnt;  a  gath- 
ering plaoe  for  memorabilia;  an  edueatloaal 
adjunct  ot  the  film.  talevlMon.  radio  aod 
reoordlng  Industries  with  classes;  and  with 
plans  for  assisting  young  people  Interested 
In  a  oareer  In  the  techntoal  end  of  the 
Industry. 

The  HoUywood  Museum  has  In  storage  or 
pledged  the  bulk  of  the  memorabilia  araU- 
abtoasw^asthefUma.  The  "QOMan  North- 
west" seetUm  of  greater  Loe  Angeles,  which 
ladwlee  HoUywood,  Beverly  BUls,  Brent- 
wood and  ths  San  Femaado  Valley,  le  the 
home  at  the  njOOO  or  eo  entertalameni  la- 
dostry  teohnkial  men.  writers,  eompoecrs, 
sisgere.  playsts,  directors,  producers  and  oth- 


era  needed  to  make  the  educational  pert  a< 
the  project  successful. 

•me  Institute,  as  a  part  of  the  Museum, 
could  be  made  more  useful  and  succesafiU 
here  thui  In  any  other  city. 

Councilman  Lamport  and  Supervisor  Debe 
deearve  our  thanks  and  our  support  in  their 
efforts  to  have  the  Film  Institute  established 
here. 

If  the  site  provided  by  the  coxmty  for  the 
Hollywood  Muse\im  near  the  HoUywood  Bowl 
.seems  Inadequate  with  the  addition  of  the 
Institute,  perhaps  the  two  officials  could  pre- 
vail upon  an  organization  such  as  MCA. 
which  owns  Universal  Studios,  to  provide 
space  on  their  property  in  Cahuenga  Pass. 

Perhaps  MCA  even  could  be  persuaded  to 
take  over  the  operation  of  the  project,  act- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  the 
Indxutry. 

INVESTMENT  ABROAD  AND  THE 
BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Bflr.  President,  one  of 
the  more  provocative  addresses  given  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  UjB.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  recently  held  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Richard 
C.  Fenton.  president  of  Pfizer  Interna- 
tional, whose  major  production  facilities 
and  research  laboratory  are  In  Oroton, 
Coim.  Mr.  Fentcm's  Informed  comments 
and  suggestions  regarding  the  problon 
^f  our  international  balance  of  iiayments 
\re  worthy  of  serious  consideration  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  address 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooto, 
as  follows: 

REMAUU  bt  RICBABD  C.  FKMTOir,  PKXsmXMT, 
PFBSB    iMTIBNATIONaL,    INC..     BaLANCB     OP 

Patkxmts  LinrCBBON,  Cbambxb  or  Com- 
KSBCs  op  ths  UNmo  So^am,  Amnval 
Mxrrmo,  Mat  8,  1966 

My  remarks  wlU  be  directed  to  the  balance 
of  payments  from  the  point  of  view  of  Direct 
Investments,  and  their  relationship  to  <a^ 
porta.  First,  I  believe  It  Is  wcHrthwhlls  to 
define  the  terms  I  shaU  use.  Direct  Inveet- 
ments  are  our  total  operating  buslnsssss 
abrosd.  They  are  not  the  dollars  which  ths 
parent  oompaales  here  eend  to  aaslst  In  fi- 
nancing their  foreign  efflltetss  these  dcAlars 
are  dollar  outflows.  Obviously,  the  business- 
es abroad  and  any  particular  projects  which 
they  may  imdertake,  have  other  soTirces  ot 
finance.  «ueh  as  internal  cash  flow  and  load 
borrowings.  Nslthsr  the  doUara  which  we 
send  to  our  buslneeses  nor  their  retained 
earnings  are  adequately  described  as  directed 
Investmsnts — they  are  connected  with  the  In- 
vestments, but  are  not  the  Inveetments  them- 
selvse.  .r^' 

Ths  value  of  our  direct  InveetmeBta 
abroad — that  Is  of  our  opezattng  buelneesee 
abroad— Is  now  estimated  at  about  gSO  bU- 
Uon  at  book  valuee.  The  total  ealee  by  thees 
buslneeses  are  seUouifeBd  at  above  gUW  bil- 
lion— more  than  the  Brltleb  or  the  French 
ONP,  and  four  times  total  U.  B.  esperts. 

Most  of  theee  buslnsssss  abroad  were  eet 
up  to  msrket  products  or  exploit  technology 
which  their  UjB.  parent  companlee  havs  ds- 
velopsd. 

They  operate  abroad  because,  ss  Mr. 
Stevenson  said,  the  parent  companies  regard 
the  world  as  their  total  markst.  Iftheymaa- 
uf acture  abroad.  It  la  beeauee  they  have  to 
In  order  to  support  marketing  aSorti. 

It  Is  not  therefore  eurprislBg  that  the  500 
VJS.  companlee  wllh  most  of  the  direct  In- 
veetments wlM  wws  lnv(dved  la  the  lasfl 
voltwtary  prngreai,  aeoount  f or  twivthirds 
of  total  VJB.  eivoslaof  J 
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xltb*  tmat  ti  that  tlMM  oonpuUM  hav* 
wognlatd  a  fundamental  princifite,  whloli 
la  tbat  in  order  to  export  mott  product*  tuo- 
.  CMt/sUy  you  have  to  aet  up  an  operating 
.  bUeinett  abroad;  that  U  you  have  to  make 
direct  tnvertmenta  abroad.  Hm  two.  azporta 
and  direct  Inreatmenta,  are  Intlmataly  M«Ktil 
— the  link  la  the  need  to  develop  markata 
locally  abroad  If  continuous  exporU  are  to 
flow.  We  cannot  meaningfully  H««<nif  ax- 
pocte  without  '«««^"-flTig  direct  Inveatmenta 
which  are  the  controlling  factors  In  the 
larger  part  of  our  export  trade. 

What  Is  this  effect  of  direct  Inveetmenta 
on  the  balance  of  paymante  and  the  U.8. 
ecoDfltny?  Very  briefly,  using  almost  en- 
tirely Department  of  Commerce  pubUahad 
stattstles.  direct  Investments  abroad  made  a 
total  net  oontrlbutlon>«o  the  VJB.  balance  of 
paymanu  In  10«4  of  at  least  $3.7  billion.  I 
say  at  least  beoause  in  addition  to  this  sum. 
tha  parent  companies  of  the  foreign  opei»- 
tloiu  conoemed^ekported  an  addltUmal  M 
billion  of  goods  to  customars  other  t>>^n 
thatr  afflUataa.  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  ra- 
aaaroh  would  ahow  a  large  part  of  these 
exports  aa  being  due  to  the  mM-katlng  efforta 
of  tha  afflllatea— which  Is  certainly  true  In 
.  Pflaer's  caae.  Manufacturing  «o»«r^»«tTt 
alone  made  an  even  greater  contribution  to 
tha  UJB.  balance  of  payments,  $4.2  billion  in 
1964— again  without  counting  experts  to 
non-aflUlataa.  These  flgurte  are  the  net  of 
exports  to  aOllates,  importa  from  »«wn^^^ 
and  dollar  outflows  and  inflows. 

The  exporta  to  afflllates  alona  totaled  $63 
billion.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Connor 
recently  aald  that  every  $7,500  of  export  lalea 
equaU  one  Job  in  the  U.S.  Exports  of  $64 
billion  on  this  baala  equal  over  800,000  jobe 
.  (n  the  VJS.  The  other  $S  bnilon  of  axporta 
by  tha  aama  parent  companlea  In  the  UJS. 
to  non-afflltatea  abroad  means  i^notXCT  800,- 
000  Jobs  here  at  home. 

The  flgurea  for  1960  are  not  aU  publlahad 
yet.  although  we  do  know  that  the  SOO  oom- 
puilaa  increaaed  their  contribution  by  $1.8 
billion  In  the  selected  transactlona  and  that 
a  lot  of  thla  Increaae  was  in  exports.  Tha 
total  net  contribution  of  direct  Inveatmenta 
in  1MB  was  probably  over  $6  blUloa.  And  It 
la  dear  It  wiU  be  more  again  In  1966. 

There  may  be  arguments  on  details,  but 
there  can  surely  no  longer  be  dispute  (»  the 
broad  eonelinlons.  As  SecTBtary  Ooonor  re- 
cently pot  It:  '^Direct  Investments  overaeaa 
make  an  tmmwnse  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional eooBomy  and  our  balanoe  of  payments 
throq^  repatrtatlon  of  proAte  and  f  oaterlng 
of  axporta." 

It  la  dear  that  In  the  future,  provided  wa 
ensure  that  theee  operating  businesses 
•broad  can  devalop  free  of  restrictions  to 
"»•«<  eompetttlon  and  world  market  op- 
portunlttea,  there  must  be  a  continuing 
■ouroe  of  Inereaaed  contribution  to  the  bal- 
anoe of  paymsnts  and  Jobe  her*  in  the  VA. 
How.  has  tha  voluntary  balanoe  of  pay- 
menta  program  ao  far  done  any  damage 
to  oar  bwlaass  operations  abroadf  I  believe 
tta  aaawar  to  thla  la  generally  and  up  to  now, 
'l»i>.''  Bamaoiber  that  tha  basie  aim  of  the 
Ma  baea  net  to  ourtall  our  opera- 
•btoad,  but  aa  Saeretary  Connor  baa 
pot  It:  "...  to  mlnlmlaa  tha^tanpaet  of  the 
outflow  of  nnads  on  tha  VJB.  balanoe  of  pay- 
laantB.  Oorporatlona  are  enoouragad  to  ar- 
f»y  Mnanrtng  for  overaeaa  plans  in  foreign 
BMnay  oarfeata."  Thla  is.  of  eouraa.  axaetly 
what  we  hava  done  and  how  we  have  been 
aMa  to  expand  oar  hnslnsasss  abroad  and  at 

!^  if??^  *•■••  •»!*"*  «»  contribution  to 
thfOAbalanaa  of  paymante. 

■"*•*•■•  *■•■§  thla  has  certainly  coat  us 
■wjjmooay  Biirt  probably  thla  haa hurt  hard- 
oat  the  aaaOer  aoamanlea  wtoe  need  moat  to 
'  im^^rif^  «o  >broafl  to  ^>erata.   Alao 

fjy^wg  "fcot  tha  Intaatlon  of  tha  ptogram. 
***  **'**'•'?•■*•  hava  paaaefl  ud  on- 
portonltlaa  ateoad  thinking  they  wenThe^ 


Ing  the  country  by  doing  so.  Doing  buol- 
nees  abroad  la  already  compUcated  enough 
with  foreign  languagea,  laws,  reguUtlons, 
ourrandee,  taxes  hare  and  abroad,  not  to 
qieak  of  dlflarant  habits  and  tastes,  and  for 
soma  this  program  was  Just  the  last  straw 
and  they  lost  Interest— to  the  detriment  of 
the  VA  balance  of  payments  and  economy. 
Ferh^a  theee  dlaadvantages  were  not  too 
swlous  In  the  short-run — ssmimlng  that  It 
was  essential  to  achieve  the  objectives  that 
the  program  est  out  to  aohiave  and  haa 
achieved. 

However,  Secretary  Fowler  has  recently 
been  reported  more  than  once  aa  having  said 
that  the  program  wUl  stay  In  effect  xmUl  the 
boatllltlea  In  South  Vietnam  cease  or  are 
sharply  reduced.  Secretary  Fowler  did  not 
say  so.  but  it  seema  to  me  that  the  hoetllltles 
may  well  continue  on  the  preeent  baals  for 
several  years.  la  the  program  then  to  go  on 
for  several  yearat  If  thla  poealblllty  1»  being 
aerloualy  contemplated,  then  I  believe  there 
could  be  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the 
virtual  cutting  off  of  American  buslnessee 
abroad  from  their  UjB.  sources  of  financing 
for  any  considerable  parloct  of  time  la  reaUy 
a  good  policy  dthar  for  the  United  Statea  or 
for  other  coimtrlea.  Is  It  reaUy  wise  to  run 
the  risk  of  harm  both  to  American  businesses 
abroad  and  to  American  banks  at  home? 

Furthermore,  some  other  fundamental 
queatlona  need  to  be  ndaed.  Have  we  ade- 
quately analysed  the  balance  of  payments 
problem?  Are  the  current  policies  based  on  a 
right  Interpretation  of  the  facts? 

I  waa  talking  the  other  day  to  four  very 
well-known  eoonomlata,  and  aU  of  them 
agreed  that  all  the  measures  taken  in  the 
last  few  years  to  solve  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem,  Indudlng  the  exchange 
equalisation  tax,  and  the  bank  and  Industry 
voluntary  programs,  had  probably  not  af- 
fected the  balance  of  paymenu  by  more  than 
afew  hundred  mlllioH  doUara,  U  aU  factors 
were  taken  into  account — and  none  of  them 
was  willing  to  say  which  way,  plus  or  minua, 
thla  few  hundred  miUion  dollar  effect  might 
be.  If  thla  vlaw  la  even  approKlmataly  oarrect, 
la  our  official  balance  of  paymenu  bookkeep- 
ing as  helpful  as  It  should  be  to  our  under- 
atandlng  of  the  problem? 

On  the  aame  linea.  there  la  a  view  which 
I  know  la  shared  by  many  eoonomlata  of 
world  reputation  which  goee  iMwottting  xi^^ 
thla:  What  la  eaUed  tha  United  Statea  defldt 
In  Ita  balance  of  paymante  is  actually  the  re- 
sult of  United  States  economic  strragth 
growth  and  poUUcal  stability.  Because  of 
theee  factors  the  United  Statee  attracte  the 
deposlte  of  many  other  cotintrlea,  Juat  like 
a  good  bank  attracte  depoelte.  Do  South 
Amarioana  or  AfMoana  or  Arabians  put  ttielr 
money  in  French  franca?  No,  they  prefer  to 
depoalt  thehr  money  In  New  York,  or  in  Swlaa 
banks  who  in  turn  purohaae  Buro  doUara. 
Dollars  are  prefsrrad  because  It  U  the  strong- 
est  and  safeat  currency  In  the  world.  In  a 
sense,  the  United  Statea.  like  a  bank,  te  tak- 
ing in  depoalte.  and  lending  them  ba^— bor- 
rowing abort  and  landing  and  inveating  abort 
ud  long.  Some  of  these  funds  are  going 
Into  good  solid  Invastmsnte.  indudlng  our 
own  buslneeses  abroad,  which  have  earned 
and  wUl  earn  good  returns.  Thu  u  what 
any  good  bank  will  do— within  llmlte  of 
oouraa.  Tha  proponante  of  thla  view  say  that 
the  limit  la  hard  to  deflne.  but  that  It  la 
oartalnly  naarer  to  $a  billion  doUara  of  nat 
depoalte  (or  dafldte  if  you  wlah)  per  annum 
than  $aso  mlUlon.  »™um 

What  do  these  eoonomlate  say  about  goldf 
Thay  say  that  we  should  not  worry  If  soma 
foreignara  dodded  to  convert  their  depodte 
into  gold.  Lot  them  take  it  If  they  wantiV- 
bot  wa  tbenUt  make  it  dear  that  we  shall 
Pot  necsasMMy  boy  It  back  from  thsm.  OoM. 
say  tbasa  anotiomiste.  doea  not  earn  anythtaw 
etthar  for  tha  f ora^Mia  or  fOr  us  wSmaM. 
wa  par^ataraat  on  tlta  dollar  dapoelta; 
^ow,  I  have  ovatalmpllflad  the  argument, 
but  I  baliava  I  have  said  enough  to  sunaat 
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that  the  i^iproach  has  some  appeal  to  a  busl- 
neesman'B  experience.  In  our  oompanles.  if 
we  are  growth  oriented,  we  prefw  planto  and 
■alee  ocganteaUona  and  new  producte  from 
research  to  cash  In  the  bajik — or  to  a  gdd 
bar  In  the  vault.  Certainly.  Inveetora  prefer 
the  company  that  uses  Ite  cash  for  produc- 
tive assete  to  the  coo^Mmy  which  site  on  Ite 
cash.  Similarly,  I  can  see  that  If  there  is  a 
choice  for  the  United  Statea  between  owning 
$10  billion  of  gold  and  owning  $10  billion 
of  plant  and  other  income-producing  aasete, 
the  choice  ahould  be  for  the  plant.  I  cannot 
help  noticing  that  in  the  recent  years  of 
defldte  of  $a  billion  or  ao  per  annum,  the 
United  Statea  haa  been  adding  several  tmis 
of  bllllona  of  doUara  to  Ita  productive  re- 
aourcea  here  at  home  and  building  up  Ite 
$60  bUUon  of  bualneaaes  aroiind  the  world. 
Maybe  It  haa  been  a  good  exchange,  letting 
France  have  the  gold,  and  our  getting  the 
productive  aaaete.  On  the  face  of  It,  there 
aeenu  to  be  aomethlng  wrong  with  a  balance 
of  paymente  aooounUng  which  Ignores  ovw 
$80  bUUon  of  buslneeses  abroad.  However, 
foreign  Investors  and  depositors  jMrtaapa  do 
not  Ignore  them. 

Now,  when  an'tncreculng  number  of  emi- 
nent eoonomlate  la  talking  In  this  kind  of 
way,. which  is  so  different  from' the  official 
Une,  wh|it  is  an  ordinary  biulneesman  to 
think?  Can  both  views  be  right?  My  own 
reaction  in  these  circumstances  la  that  alnce 
the  matter  la  ao  important,  to  the  United 
States,  and  also  to  our  companies  and  atock- 
holdera,  we  had  better  dp  our  beet  to  try  to 
tmderatand  the  iasues  and  come  to  a  pdnt 
of  view  about  them.  There  la  too  mudi  at 
atake  for  us  to  atand  aside.  We  muat  put 
our  weight  on  one  aide  or  the  other,  or  per- 
hapa  somewhere  In  the  middle. 

FInaUy,  with  this  kind  of  basic  disagree- 
ment between  the  experte  as  to  the  facte 
and  pdldea.  I  am  certain  that  we  ahould 
hold  on  to  two  dear  basic  prlndples.  The 
first  Is  that  the  VS.  domeatlc  economy  muat 
remain  strong  and  dynamlcaUy  growings 
on  this,  aU  else  depends.  I  wlU  not  dlsciaa 
this  further. 

The  second  prindple  U  that  exporte  miist 
continue  to  grow.  For  thU  ptirpose  our 
business  operations  abroad  are  vital  and 
should  be  encouraged  as  much  aa  poaalble. 
Certainly,  they  should  not  be  discouraged  or 
subjected  to  restrictions. 

What  can  we  do  to  help  our  business 
operations  abroad  to  grow  and  return  more 
Income  to  this  country?  I  make  the  foUow- 
Ing  recommendktlons : 

Hrst,  that  a  determined  effort  be  made  In 
Government,  in  all  departmente  concerned, 
and  In  business  to  get  the  connection  be- 
twaen  exporte  and  direct  Investmente  better 
ui«lei«tood.  I  recommend  that  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board'a  recent 
•tudy  on  U.S.  production  abroad  and  the 
balance  of  paymante,  as  weU  as  an  article 
by  Profeeaor  Iraile  Benolt  of  Colimibla  Unl- 
wdty  In  the  April  issue  of  the  "Columbia 
Joomai  of  World  Business".  t>e  made  com- 
pulsory reading  by  aU  officials  concerned 
with  exporte  and  the  balance  of  paymente: 
Second  I  recommend  that  the  NaUonal  Ki- 
poart  BxpatMlon  CouncU  Oerstacker  Commit- 
tee's report  be  very  seriously  considered  by 
an  concerned,  for  In  It  are  several  very  prac- 
tical and  apparently  easy  to  Implement  pro- 
posals  to  ease  reatrlctlona  on  our  operations 
abroad:  1  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  other  two  reporto  made  to  the 
CouncU: 

Third,  I  reconunend  that  the  1962  Revenue 
Act-ao  far  as  It  appUee  to  the  operation  of 
American  buslneas  abroad— be  thoroughly 
reviewed  (parhapa  by  a  high  levd  taak  fbrce 
from  Oevarnmailt  and  the  academic  and 
buainaas  wortda) .  ainoe  many  of  Ite  provlalons 
irk  and  restrict  our  foreign  >>"«<wfiCT  under 
the  mistaken  premlia  that  we  operate  abroad 
*?,««^»«  t««  "wl  are  badcaUy  doing  some- 
thing tnteueal  to  VB.  totereate  hutead  of 
thartvarse: 
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Fourth,  I  recommend  that  k  determined 
effort  be  made  to  locate  aad  correct  any 
other  possible  dialnoentlvea  In  Government 
poUcles  towards  c^ieraUons  aproad; 

Fifth,  perhaps  some  klndW  of  Incentives 
could  be  devised  to  encourage  j»  tmpanles  who 
operate  abroad  to  Increase  thstr  total  con- 
tribution to  the  balance  of  myments — not 
only  In  exporte  but  In  aU  Uaya — without 
harming  the  growth  of  their  buslneasea  or 
antagonising  foreign  govem^ente.  Incen- 
tives to  do  something  posl^^e  are  better 
than  penalties  for  not  doing  Mmethlng; 

Sixth,  In  order  to  encourage  a  continua- 
tion of  a  high  level  of  borrowing  abroad 
when,  as  I  hope  soon,  the  restrictions  on 
doUar  outflows  are  eased,  perhaps  some  kind 
of  exchange  equalization  tax  in  reverse  could 
be  devised  to  make  up  to  companlea  borrow- 
ing abroad  the  extra  cost,  U  aw>  of  ddng  so 
as  compared  with  ualng  Uv$.  sources  of 
finance.  I  j 

There  really  Is  no  reason  why  we  ahould 
export  only  6%  of  our  0|lr.  whUe  the 
European  Common  Market  ckporte  16%  of 
thelra«  What  ft  need  Is  a  coordinated  and 
'  consistent  government  poUcy,  embracing  aU 
Interested  Departmente.  whldh  clearly  alms 
to  foster  buslnees  operatloha  abroad,  to- 
gether with  wide-spread  ap^iredatlon  by 
bualneaa  of  the  Immenae  {  opportunities 
which  await  them  In  world  oharkete. 


HOMINO  DEVICES  POUlh)  BY  NAVY 
ON  CONTINENTAL  !$HELF 

Mr.  MAQNCJISON.  Mr.  President, 
there  may  have  been  those  who  scoffed 
at  the  recent  statements  made  on  this 
floor  concerning  the  danger  of  "homing 
devices"  which  a  Navy  maigazine  article 
has  charged  were  found  by  the  U.S.  Navy 
on  our  Continental  Shelf.  According  to 
the  author,  they  were  placed  there  by  the 
Soviet  trawl  fleet  which  is  i  ipw  exploiting 
our  adjacent  resources  and  harassing  our 
fishing  fleets.  I  would  Ilk  el  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  resolution  ^ihich  I  have 
Just  received  from  the  Elln^ounty  T^- 
vision  Service  Association,  line.,  an  orga- 
Qization  of  competent  tectknicians  who 
are  expressing  deep  conoirn  as  to  the 
potential  dangers  of  such  d  avlces.  These 
men — E3)ecialist8  in  the  flsld  of  sophis- 
ticated electronics — recognues  the  capa- 
bilities of  electronic  "snoopinB"  eqiiip- 
ment,  and  find  serious  lunger  to  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  conseni  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  ite  entirety  in 
the  Recorp,  I 

There  being  no  objectior ,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be.nilnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  Ij 

Whereas  the  King  Cbuntf  Television  Serv- 
ice Association,   Inc.  la  an  organlzatlcKi  of 
^jhope  In  the  King  County  ana  engaged  In 
the  professional  servldng  ai^d  maintenance 
of  electronic  equl|xnent,  and  . 

Whereaa  becatise  of  our  speolallzed  knowl- 
edge, training,  and  experlenqe  we  are  pecu- 
liarly aware  of  the  capablUtlioB  of  electronic 
snooping  equipment,  and  tlM  poealbUlty  of 
undn  water  Implante  of  honjlhg  devlcea  and 
relay  atetlona  for  the  re-broadcast  of  weak 
electronio  signals  originating  on  the  main- 
land, and  1 1 

Whereaa  the  preeenoe  of  a  Urge  armada  of 
foreign  veesels  oompletdy  equipped  with  the 
most  sophisticated  of  dectromc  gear  on  ova 
Immediate  coaat  provides  an  Ideal  opportu- 
Blty^  for  the  use  and  impli^ting  of  auch 
equipment  and  devices,  and 

Whereaa  the  use  and  Implanting  of  such 
eqxilpment  and  devloea  oouliS  lerloudy  aflao* 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  o^  Nation.  Now, 
therefore,  ba  It 


Reaolved,  That  we,  as  your  constltuente. 
pray  that  you  use  every  means  at  your  com- 
mand to  speedily  remove  thla  or  any  other 
auch  armada,  and  prevent  a  recurrence. 

Unanlmoualy  adopted  In  regiUar  meeting 
thU  11th  day  of  Blay,  1066. 

EHOfl  R.  Rick, 
-    President,  King  County  TSJl. 

THOMAS  N.   ASXXT, 

Secretary.  King  County  TSjL. 


INDUSTRIAL  ESPIONAGE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
apparently  Industrial  espionage — or  IE 
as  it  is  referred  to  in  the  trade — is  be- 
coming big  business.  Recently,  it  was 
disclosed  that  General  Motors  was  trail- 
ing Ralph  Nader,  the  young  attorney 
who  has  been  so  instrumental  in  telling 
the  American  public  about  automobile 
safety.  . 

But  this  industrial  espionage,  or  spy- 
ing goes  on  within  the  industry  also. 
The  current  issue  of  Motor  Trend  re- 
ports on  some  of  the  automotive  indus- 
try's activities.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro 
an  article  entitled  "Spotlight  on  Detroit." 
from  the  June  1966,  issue  of  Motor  Trend. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 
as  follows: 

Spotucrt  on  DmoiT 

First  word  on  the  in  models  .  .  . 

Chevy's  new  Mustang-type  oar  looks  more 
like  the  Corvalr. 

Fords  have  wrap-around  taU  lighte. 

Plymouth,  Dodge.  Chrysler  aU  have  major 
facelift.        .  ^ 

Pontlac  hides  headllghte  in  grlUe. 

The  name  of  the  game  Is  Uiduatrlal  es- 
pionage. Or,  If  you  prefer,  spying.  When  It 
comes  to  this  sort  of  thing,  the  aut6  Industry 
Is  In  a  dass  by  Itself.  Months  ago,  the  Big 
Three  auto  firms  of  General  Motora,  Ford  and 
Chrysler  knew  what  competitors  were  plan- 
ning for  1967,  With  new  car  tooling  orders 
placed  a  year  or  more  before  production,  an 
enterprising  automotive  cloak-and-dagg^ 
man  can  acquire  a  lot  of  InformaUon  Just  by 
visiting  Detroit  Jobbing  shops.  It's  also  pos- 
sible that  employeea  of  the  major  flrma,  bent 
on  making  a  few  bucks,  might  leak  some 
advance  dope  on  a  new  model  to  a 
competitor. 

But  one  thing  la  certain:  The  spy  typea, 
armed  with  cameraa  and  telephoto  lenses, 
begin  staking  out  the  automotive,  proving 
grounds  each  January,  when  prototypes  of 
next  year's  car  start  to  appear  In  munber. 
Farmhouse  attic  windows  have  been  a  favor- 
ite vantage  point  to  observe  the  winding 
roads  of  the  OM  proving  grounda  near  MU- 
ford,  Mich.,  a  niral  area  36  mUes  northwest 
of  Oetrdt.  That  Is.  they  wertf  uhtU  OM 
started  buying  up  the  farmhouaes.  Never- 
thelees,  good  sete  of  pictures  are  available  on 
moat  of  the  new  OM  offerings. 

Things  are  not  as  bright  at  Chrysler.  "They 
only  make  one  prototype  of  each  car,"  la- 
mente  one  competlt<H-  who  nosed  aroimd  the 
Chrysler  proving  ground  near  Chelsea,  Mich., 
about  60  mUes  west  of  Detrdt. 

The  choice  Is  better  at  Fratl.  where  the  new 
cars  are  teated  at  both  the  Dearborn  proving 
ground  adjacent  to  the  engineering  canter 
and  at  another  one  naar  Romeo.  Mich.,  north 
of  Detroit.  For  example,  back  In  1967,  the 
first  published  picture  of  the  Kdsel  waa  taken 
by  an  inquisitive  high  school  youth  who 
simply  climbed  a  waU  at  the  Dearborn  teat 
track  and  hid  In  the  bushes  with  his  camera 
untU  tha  new  car  came  by. 

^ylng  can  somatlmes  work  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  company  spied  upon,  even  when 
the  information  la  aoourate.     About  nlna 


months  before  the  1949  Pontlac  was  intro- 
duced, Oeorge  Walker,  who  waa  then  atyllng 
for  ^ord,  diacovered  the  Pontlac  featured  a 
spinner  arrangement  on  Ite  grUle.  So  did  tha 
Walker-designed  1940  Ford.  Walker  oaUed 
Pontlac  and  told  them  of  the  coincidence. 
Ponttao,  which  was  to  introduoe  Ite  car  after 
Ford,  avdded  the  posdbllity  of  appearing  to 
copy  Ford  by  making  a  minor  change  whidi 
corrected  the  situation.  And  that's  about  tha 
only  type  of  change  that  can  be  made  a  few 
months  before  a  car  goes  Into  production. 

The  major  decisions  on  the  1967  models 
were  made  a  year  ago.  But  It's  nice  to  know 
what  yotu*  competitor  Is  up  to,  even  If  It's 
too  late  to  do  anything  about  It.  However, 
the  companies  feel  they  can  be  hxirt  by  In- 
formation leaking  to  the  public  too  far  In 
advance.  The  belief  la  that  prospective  cus- 
tomers for  '66  models  might  dedde  to  wait  a 
few  months  for  the  '67  offerings  If  they  knew 
what  was  coming  up  In  the  future.  But  tha 
word  gete  out  anyway. 


THE  STRUGOLE  FOR  GRAND 
CANYON 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  with  Amer- 
ica «nbariced  on  a  campaign  to  preserve 
its  natural  beauty,  it  is  Ironic  that  one 
of  our  scenic  treasures  should  be  in  dan- 
ger of  serious  damage  or  worse. 

Yet  this  is  the  case  with  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  known  the  world 
over  for  its  spectacular  beauty.  If  leg- 
islation, presently  pending  before  the 
Congress,  is  enacted,  power  dams  would 
be  constructed  above  and  below  the 
Grand  Canyon  Naticmal  Paiic  on  the  Col- 
orado River. 

While  there  is  some  dispute  over  the 
exact  impact  of  this  project  on  the  na- 
tional park  itself,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
majestic  scenery  in  the  area  of  the  dams, 
and  indeed  the  Uvlng  river,  would  be 
drastically  altered. 

Iliis  is  a  very  complex  matter.  Involv- 
ing the  critical  water  needs  of  central 
Arizona  as  well  as  the  need  to  protect 
our  diminishing  natural  resources. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  the  dispute  were 
incisively  presented  in  a  recent  article  by 
William  V.  Shannon,  a  member  of  the 
editorial  board  of  the  New  York  Times. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objectlbn,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  STauooLK  rox  Obako  Cairroir 
(By  William  V.  Shannon)         ^ 

The  fate  of  the  Orand  Canyw  of  the  Col^ 
rado  River  Is  now  a  subject  oTbltter  contro- 
versy. The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  tha 
political  leaders  of  Arizona  want  to  build  two 
hydroelectric  dams  in  the  Orand  Canyon  to 
carry  forward  a  complex  water  project  In  that 
fast  growUxg  but  arid  state.  Oonaerra- 
tlonlste  acroaa  the  nation  beUeve  that  addi- 
tional dams  would  desecrate  one  of  Om 
world's  magnificent  scenic  treasures. 

TTVAtX'a    i>tt.««*wt 

Caught  in  the  middle  Is  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  UdaU.  The  Reclamation 
Bureau,  which  Is  pushing  for  the  dams,  and 
the  National  Park  Servloe.  which  la  discreetly 
oppodng  them,  are  both  constituent  agen- 
dea  of  his  department.  He  Is  an  artteulate 
and  energatlo  ofllelal  who  has  done  a  great 
deal  for  the  cause  of  conservation.  But  he  te 
also  an  ex-Congressman  from  Artaooa  who 
may  someday  want  to  resiuie  hte  political 
career  in  his  native  state.  By  quietly  siq|>> 
porting  the  dams,  he  seema  to  be  having  the 
worst  of  both  worlds.    Hla  support  Is  takan 
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tor  gnatod  by  other  Anaoiuiu  but  It  out- 
ngm  bl*  ooDMrTAttoBlrt  trtanda. 

The  tanas  of  ttaa  oontroT«r«y  v*  aoauwhat 
obacnnd  by  tb«  Mmantlo  quMn«l  m  to 
wtaflther  the  dama  would  affect  Onuut  Oan- 
y«a  UaOaaal  Park.  Advocatea  of  the  dama 
afty  th«y  would  not  since  both  would  be  bvUlt 
outaMa  tlM  park'B  boundailaa.  But  It  haa  to 
b*  understood  that  the  Colorado  BlTsr  la  over 
1,400  mllas  lone,  it  haa  out  q^eotacular 
■orgas  or  whloh  the  Onmd  Canyon — extend* 
inc  for  aia  mllee— la  only  on«.  altbouch  It  U 
tba  moat  extraordinary.  Tba  nation*!  park 
oorera  only  the  moat  aoeaaslbla  portion  of 
the  tlver'a  length.  There  la  aplendld  canyon 
aeeaery  along  the  river  far  outside  the  park, 
■ome  of  It  distinct  from  Grand  Canyon.  It  la 
this  soenary  whoee  fate  la  primarily  In  dis- 
pute. 

But  the  nattonsl  park  would  alao  be  algnlfl- 
eaatly.  thou^  IndlrecUy.  affected.  The 
dams  already  built  prevent  the  Colorado 
from  flowing  freely  and  make  It  difficult  for 
the  river  to  move  the  looae  rock  and  silt  In 
the  nuiny  side  canyons.  THe  rock  aocumu- 
Istee  at  the  mouthe  of  theee  oaayone.  block- 
ing thhmand  turning  thetf  waters  Into  small 
dead  lakaa  rather  than  arms  of  a  living  river. 
Olen  Canyon  ewmpllfles  both  aqieota  of 
the  problem.  The  Bureau  of  Raolamstlon 
buUt  a  dam  there  several  years  ago  that  not 
only  slowed  the  river  but  alao  flooded  out 
many  onoe-aceeaslble  canyons. 

Defenders  of  the  dam  counter  by  point- 
ing out  that  the  rising  waters  have  opened 
up  to  boat  trawl  certain  aide  canyons  that 
imvloaBly  lay  behind  tmpaaaable  waterfalla. 
lAke  Powall.  tba  artlflelal  lake  whleh  tha 
dpm  created.  Is  on  Ito  way  to  becoming  a 
popular  recreation  area  for  weekend  saUara. 
fl«harmen  and  tourists.  TlUa  Is  no  eonaola- 
tlon  to  conservationists,  who  emphaalm  that 
there  are  thousands  of  lakes  In  this  eeuntry. 
but  only  one  Colorado  River  with  Its  abaar, 
towtrtag  canyon  walls. 

The  two  prapoasd  dam  altsa— Marble  Oorga 
and  Bridge  Canyon— are  as  beautiful  aa  Olan 
Canyon.  Kaxbla  Ocrge  la  partloulatly  awa* 
«ome.  When  llie  Baader^  Digest  held  a  two- 
day  meeting  last  month  to  pubUdie  tha  Is- 
sue of  the  dams.  Barry  OoMwater  showad  up 
to  defend  them  but  even  ba,  a  loyal  Arl- 
■onan.  vohmtaaMd  that  ha  wlahad  It  ware 
poealble  to  span  Marble  Oorga. 

In  effaet.  fba  1964  Bapubllean  ftasldentlal 
oftndMate  posed  the  Issue  as  a  aecessaiy  and 
traglo  chcloe  of  people's  nsed  for  water  over 
their  need  tat  soanary.  Oooservatianlsts, 
while  not  questloalng  his  slnocrtty.  rsfose 
to  see  the  question  In  theee  tenns.  may 
have  suggested  several  alternatives  f  of  meet- 
ing Arknna%  lagMmata  water  needs  without 
b^Oldlnf  tbaas  dams. 

Conservationists  are  also  striving  to  gat 
aeroas  to  the  publle  aomethlng  that  la  not 
generally  raalted— namely,  that  the  dams 
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are  not  neaeaaary  to  divert  water  to  Arlaona. 
The  only  puipoee  of  the  dam  Is  to  generate 
•leetitolty  which  can  be  sold  for  a  proflt. 
sQd  ttaasa  praftta  wUl  pay  soma  of  tha  coat 
of  tha  Inrtgatfam  and  water  dtvanion  pn>]- 
act.  In  short,  theaa  are  "caah  fg^^^  dama" 
that  would  make  the  Arlaona  water  projeot 
more  naoty  satf-aupportlng.  Oo&ssrvatton- 
uu  argua  It  would  be  better  to  flnaaoe  the 
projeo*  tram  taMa  than  to  flood  tha  Inaplaaa- 
able  oaayona. 
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LOCATION    OF     200-BILLION-SIjBC- 
TRON-VOLT    ACCELESlATCm 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  the  dlstin- 
Kuished  Senator  from  Mlnourl  [Mr. 
Long]  has  addreawd  tbe  Senate  on  « 
matter  of  significant  impcMtance  to  tlie 
Nation.  On  that  day.  my  colleague  took 
lasuewlth  the  acceptance  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  of  the  report  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  concern- 
ing the  selection  of  six  finalists  for  the 
200-Ullioa-electron-volt  accelerator  lab- 
oratory. 

llie  merit  of  this  project  is  above  de- 
bate. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Moelerator  is  necessary.  If  the  free 
world  is  to  maintain  its  leadership  in 
the  research  of  high-energy  phy^cs.  this 
accelerator  must  become  more  than  a 
sdflQttflo  dream.  The  advancement  <A 
science  into  the  realm  of  the  unknown 
must  continue  if  man'is  to  leam  the  es- 
sential facts  about  his  surroundings  and 
to  discover  nuclear  scdutlcms  to  age-old 
problems. 

This  project,  one  of  unequaled  se(H>e 
and  beneflt  to  both  the  scientific  and 
cultural  community  in  which  it  will  re- 
side, .may  well  merit  its  description  by 
the  Oovemor  of  Indiana  as  the  "greatest 
scientiflc  prize  of  our  time." 

The  Wftfhington  Post  carried  a  story 
this  morning  about  the  agreement  of 
Prance  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  in 
nuclear  research.  The  story  stated  that 
the  new  Russlan>2S-^yion-eleetron-Volt 
laboratory  and  the^wdi  bubble  cham- 
ber would  be  completed  b^ore  our  200- 
billlon-electron-volt  machine  Is  built. 

In  view  of  the  just  announced  agree- 
ment. It  is  even  more  important  that  the 
greatest  care  be  taken  In  selecting  the 
very  best  possible  site  for  this  urgently 
needed  facility. 

Senator  Loiro  has  clearly  pointed  out 
some  of  the  more  obvious  fallacies  in  the 
reasoning  betahid  the  selection  of  the 
flnallits.  No  site  is  perfect;  if  tme  had 
existed,  there  would  have  been  no  oom- 
petltioa. 

A  total  of  126  sites  were  submitted  to 
the  Commission.  In  each  case  questicms 
grouped  in  seven  broad  categories  had  to 
be  answered.  Some  proposals  were  sub- 
mitted in  very  brief,  skeletal  form; 
others,  such  as  the  two  from  my  ofwn 
State,  were  voluminous,  detailed,  and 
costly.  AH  pnvosers  acted  In  good  faith. 
The  criteria  outlined  in  the  ABC  memo- 
randum to  the  Academy  opened  widely 
the  door  of  competition. 

The  good  faith  of  the  Commisston  that 
infls>ired  the  numerous  propoaals  were 
jeopardised  by  the  aetloo  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Selenoes.  As  a  consultant 
to  the  commission,  the  Academy  erred 
hi  substituting  Its  own  criteria  when  tbe 
proposals  were  evaluated.  Although  the 
Academy  established  criteria  which  it 
considered  to  be  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  pftiject,  by  not  utUMng  the  pre- 
viously announced  standards,  it  effec- 
tively removed  90  percent  of  the  pro- 
posals from  the  competitlai.  Aettaig 
complete  oblMoue  to  tbe  Oommlssion's 
original  directive  was  an  act  of  bad 
faith. 

The  Academy  obvlouslroverlookad  sig- 
nificant economic  factors  whleh  would 


be  of  great  importance  in  the  construc- 
tion and  CHTeratioQ  of  the  project.  This 
oomes  at  a  time  when  funds  for  non- 
military  projects  are  greatly  restricted. 
Every  dollar  saved  without  oompromlsing 
the  successful  operatltm  of  the  project 
is  most  important  and  necessary. 

The  A£C  original  memorandum  about 
sites  further  suggested  that  States  now 
lacking  any  stable  facilities  for  high- 
energy  i^iysics  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  the  laboratory  that  would 
be  equal  to  or  greater  than  those  States 
which  have  a  high  concentration  of  such 
facilities.  In  this  connection  the  ABC 
states: 

Consideration  to  tha  establishment  of  a 
new  canter  of  excellence.  Tbe  Impact  of  the 
accelerator  laboratory  on  a  local  university 
makea  poaslble  the  translUon  to  a  new  level 
of  performance.  Dealrablllty  of  broadening 
the  educational  base  of  the  Nation  ahould  be 
considered. 

There  Is  reason  to  bdleve  that  adequate 
oooslderation  has  not  been  given  to  the 
important  factors  of  establishing  "a  new 
center  of  academic  exceUenee"  or  to 
"broadening  the  educational  base  of  the 
Nation." 

The  question  arises  whether  the  selec- 
tion of  a  site  for  the  new  laboratory  near 
an  alraady  existing  center  of  research 
constitutes  either  expanding  our  "educa- 
tional base"  or  "creating  a  new  center  of 
academic  excellence."  It  appears  doubt- 
ful to  me  that  such  a  choice  would  be  In 
ttie  best  national  interest. 

No  one  advocates  that  the  200-blllion- 
dectron-volt  machine  be  built  on  the 
ocean  floor,  on  a  mountain  tag,  or  in  an 
unpopulated  desert.  A  number  of  us  are 
advocating,  however,  that  the  center  for 
excellence  in  this  new  vital  area  be  built, 
where  the  Nation  as  a  whole  will  beneflt 
the  most. 

One  cannot  beUttle  the  Importance  of 
a  strong  design  group  or  a  resident  staff 
capable  of  managing  the  facfllty.  The 
location  of  the  accelerator  in  an  area 
conducive  to  advanced  learning  and  able 
to  adapt  to  enormous  demands  will  best 
serve  the  interests  of  the  scientiflc  com- 
munity and  the  Nation. 

Finally,  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  seven  sites  mentioned  in  the  Academy 
leport  were  the  only  ones  apparently 
visited  by  the  Academy  team.  These 
vlsltati^  coincided  with  others  con- 
ducted  by  teams  from  the  Commission  to 
the  remaining  85  sites. 

The  Nation  and  the  free  world  will 
have  mueh  at  stake  In  the  location  of 
this  project.  Acceptance  of  the  Acad- 
emy's recommendatlMis  takes  («i  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  act  of  bad  faith  in  light 
cl  the  original  project  considerations. 

Tbe  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  how  best  to  assist  in 
the  future  advancement  of  the  scientiflc 
community.  We  must  do  evenrttilng 
poaslble  to  broaden  the  sdentlfle  and 
educational  backbone  of  the  Nation. 
The  aoo-billlon-electron-volt  acoderator 
haa  afforded  us  this  poaslbUity:  I  feel 
compelled  to  ask  the  Commls8l(m  to  take 
a  sec(xul  look  at  selection  of  the  dte  for 
the  laboratory.  It  Is  within  the  national 
hitereat  that  action  be  taken  to  bixMden 
the  anartmila  baae  of  tte  Nation. 
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"WORID  PEACE:  THE  J  ifcW  CONVER- 
SATION"—SPECIAL  ]t^3>ORT  n  ON 
THE  "PACEM  IN  TEI  !^3B';  CONVO- 
CATION 1 1 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Presidiiit,  in  mid  Feb- 
ruary of  1965, 1  was  privileged  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Internatianal  {Convocation  on 
the  Requirements  of  Pe^ice,  which  was 
held  In  New  York  City.  This  convoca- 
tion was  a  meeting  of  academicians, 
statesmen,  and  rellgioi 
various  coimtries  througl 
all  of  whom  have  the  c( 
attaining  the  realization 
which  Pope  John 


leaders  from 

}ut  the  world, 

ion  goal  of 

)f  the  ideals  of 

spoke  in  his 


at  this  con- 
Ian  attempt  to 
Ileal  deed  and 
)f  which  Pope* 
A  broad  Bstec- 
sented  at  the 


encyclical,  "Pacem  In  Te^ 

The  dialog  that  occur 
vocation  centered  around 
Implement,  through  prs 
action,  the  great 
John  spoke — world  peace] 
trum  of  ideas  was  rept 
convocation,  but  all  present  had  this  one 
common  goal.  j 

The  Dominican  Hous^  bf  Studies'  fine 
publication  "Domihlcana  1  recently  pub- 
lished the  reflections  of  sppae  of  the  par- 
ticipants 10  months  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  convocation.  Th<4  report  has,  I 
feel,  a  great  deal  of  meriti,{for  it  contrib- 
utes further  to  the  reaiaatlon  of  Pope 
John's  goal,  a  goal  for  which  we  all 
fervently  pray  during  this  i  lerlod  of  strife. 

I  &sSl  unanimous  conse  1 1  that  the  spe- 
cial report  on  the  Pacem  In  Terris  Con- 
vocation, entitled  "Wori  Peace:  The 
New  Conversation,"  be  ir  ^rted  into  the 
Record  so  that  all  who  sh  are  our  interest 
in  this  vital  subject  may  have  access  to 
this  Idcld  commentary.     | 

There  being  no  object  ibn,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printec  |ln  the  Recoro.  , 
as  follows:  | 

WoRU)    Pkack:    Tkx    New  I  boNvxasATioN — 
Spbciai.  Raroax  n  oir  tbb  \  >aczk  in  Txaais 

OONVOCATIDN 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Hntchlna,  \^taA  of  tbe  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Demociwtlc  Institutions, 
called  tbe  International  Convocation  on  the 
Requirements  of  Peace  "a  n)e(w  conversation" 
when  he  announced  the  ev^t  as  scheduled 
for  New  York  City  In  mlcJJFebruary.  1968. 
Dr.  Hutchlns  hoped  the  dla^tuslon  would  be 
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conducted  "on  a  level 
apathy  and  panic,  and 
relevance  of  propaganda.' 
mended  Dominioana't  covi 
vocation  (Spring  Issue) 
we  have  encountered,"  ani 
other  major  participants 
historic  Convocation,  tt 
the  New  York  gathering  now  be  seen  and 
what  concrete  reeolts  bav#  |  come  from  It? 
In  tha  late  afternoon  of  Maruary  17,  sixty 
choaein  "elders"  of  the  wlc^ld  community 
came  to  the  dais  of  the  United  Nations  Oen- 
eral  Assembly  BaU.  Fully  *!ffX9  of  the  pll|^t 
of  mankind  today,  their  drevalllng  mood 
was  a  hesitant  expectancy.  While  Uatan- 
Ing  to  Vlce-Prealdant  Hxmnaurr  challenge 
the  world  to  strive  f or  a  rea  llstlc  peace,  thqr 
locked  out  at  an  audience  {of  2300  Invited 
guests,  drawn  from  the  academic,  political 
and  religious  communities.  It  was  the  ab- 
sence of  peace,  so  painfull; '  lezpoeed  in  the 
gentle  Po^  John'a  Xncycllc  ik  Pacem  in  Ter- 
ria.  which  had  brought  ]  ifrtldpanta  and 
guests  together  an  lmpulj4  had  arisen  In 
consdentlous  men  everywb^  to  artieulata 
the  meaning  at  the  P^>e'i  Jplea  for  them- 
selvee.  Mr.  Rvmpkut  spogs  of  soma  who 
would  "abandon  the  tTnltel  Nations  as  an 
imperfect  Instrument  for  3^«servlng  world 
pMoe  because  they  dlsllk^  our  1mp«fM* 


world."  Those  preeent  knew  that  the  ter- 
ror of  nuclear  war,  the  troubled  atate  of 
Latin  America  and  Asia,  and  the  tremors  In 
body  and  splrtt  of  vast  numbers  of  our  hu- 
man brotharhood,  are  merely  symptomatic 
of  this  Impeif  ectloa.  Today  the  world  cries 
for  peace  and  yet  there  Is  no  peace.  In- 
stead we  live  with  mistrust  and  the  mega- 
ton, vnth  promises  made  and  then  broken, 
and  each  drains  out  a  little  of  man's  respect 
for  man.  Tbe  world  figures  In  tbe  Ball  that 
afternoon  knew  that  world  peace  Is  not  an 
abstraction,  much  less  an  ImposslbUlty.  But 
before  be  can  share  It,  peaoe  must  be  bom 
within  man's  heart.  Peiliaps  It  was  this 
common  btilef  which  struck  the  daepeat 
chord  among  the  participants.  They  real- 
ised their  task  on  returning  iMme:  to  use 
the  highest  of  human  aohlsvements  for  the 
supreme    goal    the   world   community   oaa 

BOOK* 

At  a  distance  of  ten  months.  It  Is  the 
glimpse  of  this  vision  which  remains  with 
Rhode  Island's  Seiuitor  CiJUBOam  Pm,.  In 
retrospect,  he  told  DominiDana  editors,  "the 
convocation  was  a  most  remarkable  gather- 
ing. It  was  both  ecimienlcal  and  universal 
In  Its  makeup  and  yet  purpoeefully  secular 
In  Its  approach.  Ttka  effect,  which  I  know 
was  apparent  to  all  of  us  who  participated, 
was  to  elevate  to  the  highest  degree  our  world 
concern  for  the  sunrlval  of  clvUlaatlon.  I 
know  that  each  of  us  returned  to  our  reepec- 
tive  posts  of  service  and  duty  llltunlnatad 
and  Inspired  by  the  pervasive  *pM%  and  In- 
tent of  Pope  John.  And  each  of  us  therefore 
has  been  commissioned  to  do  whatever  he 
can.  In  our  own  smaU  ways,  to  translate  the 
great  purpose  of  Pope  John  Into  constructive 
deeds  and  actions." 

HOLE    OF    NATIONAL    AND    WORLD    COMMUNlTiaS 

To  assist  local  groups,  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  has  becA 
developing,  since  the  cloee  of  tbe  Convoca- 
tion, a  format  for  conferencee  on  Interna- 
tional cooperation.  At  one  all-day  confer- 
ence held  October  23,  over  fifty  civic  organi- 
zations sent  representatives  to  Center  head- 
quarters in  Santa  Barbara,  California,  to 
bear  addresses  honoring  the  United  Nations' 
International  Cooperation  Year  (ICY),  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  audience  listened 
to  government  and  professional  leaders  out- 
line problems  the  world  faces  with  the  scien- 
tific revolution  of  the  last  decade.  Tbe  Bon- 
orable  Theodore  Lefevre.  former  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Belgium  and  presently  In  charge  of 
Belgium's  economic  coordination  and  scien- 
tific development,  pointed  to  the  distinction 
between  nationalism  and  patriotism.  Tbe 
nationalist's  slogan — "my  country,  right  or 
wrong"— differs  from  that  of  the  patriot. 
The  latter  will  try  to  guide  his  country  In 
directions  that  benefit  aU  men.  In  the  after- 
math of  the  Convocation  many  are  begin- 
ning to  se  the  worth  of  M.  Lefevre's  distinc- 
tion. Dr.  Hutchlns  told  us,  "The  practical 
Implementation  of  the  principles  dlsousasd 
at  our  Pacem  In  Terris  Convocation  will  de- 
pend upon  the  development  of  world  opin- 
ion In  support  of  a  world  community.  Lead- 
ers in  aU  countries  now  know  that  we  shall 
have  one  wortd  or  none;  but  tbe  govern- 
ments Of  many  oountrtea  are  atlll  bound  by 
outmoded  Ideaa  of  nationalism." 

Certainly  the  United  Nations'  erpetlenoe 
of  the  past  decade  shows  the  international 
community  lacking  a  fuU  realisation  of  the 
Important  "principle  of  Interdependence." 
This  donceptlon,  of  courae,  cannot  amerge  at 
the  national  level  until  tt  Is  appreciated  by 
the  Indlvlduala  a  government  repreeents. 
Vice-President  Buscprkxt,  who  had  pointed 
out  tha  dllBcultlea  of  projecting  the  vlskm 
of  a  harmonious  world  aoctety  dbwn  to  the 
personal  leval,  etpi^esaad  his  opinion  to  2>o- 
mlnlosiM  editors  that  it  Is  in  thU  ar^  tbe 
Odnvoeetton  will  have  tasting  stgnlfieaaoe. 
"'Am  Pacem  in  Terris  Oonvoeatlon  may  stand 
years  from  now  as  one  of  the  events  whldi,  in 


the  perUous  Twentieth  Century,  helped  turn 
man  from  his  course  toward  salf-destruetlon 
toward  a  oommon  queet  for  a  better  life. 

"There  U  no  question  that.  In  the  months 
since  the  convocation,  an  men — not  merely 
those  who  participated  In  «ie  Convocation- 
are  more  deeiMy  aware  of  the  perils  of  our 
time  and  the  necessity  of  the  never  ending 
search  for  peaea." 

Reflecting  further,  the  Vlee-Presldent  said- 
"I  am  reminded  each  day  of  the  words  and 
actlons,of  the  men  who  came  to  the  Pacem 
In  Tterts  Convocation.  I  am  sure  that  others 
In  the  world  with  responsibility  for  lead^- 
ship  bear  similar  remembrance.  This  may 
seem  a  small  thing.  But  thoee  who  bear  the 
remembrance  are  custodians  of  vast  national 
military  arMnals.  They  are  the  makers  of 
poBdes  which  can  turn  their  nations  toward 
peaceful  cooperation  or  toward  International 
anta^nlsms. 

"NOr  Is  there  any  question  that  In  theee 
months  man  has  come  to  realize  more  fully 
that,  Uving  tmder  a  nuclear  cloud.  It  Is  In- 
cumbent on  all  men  to  preserve  lUe  and 
inevitably,  to  perfect  It." 

This  country's  search  was  highlighted  by 
the  White  House  Conference,  held  at  the 
end  of  November.  Drawing  a  wide  variety 
Of  creative  thinkers,  the  conference  looked 
toward  new  or  Improved  channels  for  private 
and  ofllclal  cooperation  on  naUonal  and  In- 
ternational levels. 

The  concept  of  law  as  basic  to  any  iMt«t»« 
world  peace  has  come  rapidly  to  tbe  fore 
since  the  International  Convocation,  within 
six  months  of  the  Convocation's  closing,  the 
Washington  Oonferenoe  On  World  Peace 
Through  Law  assembled  three  thousand  Ju- 
dicial officials,  legal  experts  aiid  observers, 
from  over  one  hundred  counmA;  for  a  meet- 
ing which  culminated  Saturday.  September 
18,  with  the  adoption  of  a  "Declaration  of 
Faith  In  World  Order  Under  Law"  and  a 
"Olobal  Program  of  Besearch  and  AcUon." 
The  purpoae  of  the  Conference  was  to  open 
channels  forrfJie  development  and  communl- 
caUon  Of  legal  processes.  h<gh>g>.t-ti1  there  aa 
vital  InstrumenU  In  fostering  world  harmony. 
The  Impact  of  this  meeting  on  both  the  legal 
profeeslon  and  the  public  was  far-reaohlng. 
In  conjuncuon  with  International  calebia^ 
tlons  of  World  Law  Day.  this  meeting  focused 
toore  attention  on  the  rule  of  law  as  the 
beet  formal  route  to  peace  than  has  been 
done  before.  Chief  JusUce  Earl  Warren,  In 
delivering  the  keynote  address  of  the  Law 
Conference  emphasized  this  point  when  he 
said :  "Our  task  at  this  conference  Is  to  move 
humankind  forward  along  ^he  road  of 
peace  ...  for  mankind's  most  practical  hope 
for  world  peace  Ues  In  an  orderly  world  com- 
munlty  under  the  rule  of  law." 

In  order  to  dramatize  the  moi^n^rig  of  the 
week-long  sessions  some  of  the  world's  basic 
legal  documents  were  brought  together  for 
the  first  time.  Conferees  axul  visitors  viewed 
the  Magna  Carta,  tha  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constltutlaa  «f  the  Umted 
States,  the  French  Deelacatlon  of  the  Rlghta 
of  Man  and  the  Cltlaen  dlspUyed  baslds  one 
another.  Thlawas  the  first  time  the  lasi  au- 
thorized veralon  of  the  Magna  Carta  had  latt 
Oreat  Britain. 

Beaolutlons  were  passed  here  aatabllahlng 
a  World  Center  of  DociunenUtlon  for  legal 
matexlala,  appointing  a  staff  o<  scholaxa  to 
prepare  a  multilingual  legal  dictionary  and 
another  groiqi  to  collect  and  publish  a  World 
Law  Code  which  will  Include  all  genandlv  ao- 
oepted  inultUatwal  treattes. 

nn  BOLa  or  taunotos  ooMaonarca 
The  author  of  Paeeu  In  TtrrU  took  1^ 
title  at  Ponuff  eerlourty;  John  *iniif  was  In- 
terested in  bulldlag  Mlidgaa  betitaen  man 
rather  than  dellneati%  the  gap  of  th«6logf- 
eal,  phllosophio  and  cultutal  dlflttrinoea  al- 
ready dividing  mankind.  RIa  was  a  moou- 
mental  effort  to  orsate  a  bo^  at  sya^Mtby 
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"aU  m«B  of  good  wUl."  Mllglous  Im- 
llwvn  and  ■thatoti  aUk*.  TIm  ConvocatloD 
exampUflwl  thla  «aart  by  Inrtiirtlng  m  p«r- 
tlelpuiU  ttaiv*  reUctooalMKifln,  Bl^op  OuU- 
Xoyie  o<  Hew  Tock.  .Profa— or  Bmbmt  of 
PrtneatOD  llMolocloal  Sctiool  and  the  late  Dr. 
Paul  TUttob.  Pour  q;>Mikan  oaaa  tram  Buaala 
and  Potand  to  prwant  OommuiUat  vtewpotnta 
to  tlia  Convooatlon.  ThU  aptrlt  at  dlalogu* 
betmen  UtoologlaB  has  alnoe  qiraad  and  was 
partloularlT  arldant  at  the  Oonferenee  on 
Peace  and  Chaoce,  held  June  18-19  at  George- 
town UnlTenity.  .  Under  the  auepieea  of  the 
Foroea  at  Chance  DlseuMloo  Program  of  Dr. 
Hutchina'  Center,  the  PeUomrahip  of  Reoon- 
dUatlon  of  Nyack.  Mew  York,  and  the  Wash- 
lngt<m  Peace  Center,  the  aaaambly  waa  a  re- 
gtooal  reflectloQ  of  the  OonTocaUon  tpirlt. 
This  meeting  was  one  of  a  aeries  of  one  hun- 
dred CoPToeatlons  for  Leaders  of  Religion, 
wUch  began  a  month  after  the  Pebruary 
Convocation  In  New  Tork  had  dissolved.  In 
six  concentrated  sessions  over  two  days,  men 
and  women  InfltienUal  In  the  local  commu- 
nity's reUgloua  life  are  challenged  with  the 
moral  and  technological  lm{dlcatlons  of  our 
nuclear  age.  Theae  conferencea  will  continue 
through  1967  In  major  American  dtlea.  The 
PeUowahlp,  a  national  co-q>onaar  with  the 
Pocces  of  Change  group,  has  a  broad  Christian 
backing  while  the  Washington  Peace  Center 
la  a  loeal  agency  of  the  American  Prlends 
(Quakata)  Berrloe  Ccmmlttee. 

The  relationship  of  peace  to  dvU  rights  for 
minority  groupa  was  highlighted  by  CORK'S 
JamsB  Parmer  and  Pr.  Philip  Berrlgan.  a&J.: 
Robert  Theobald  and  Ben  B.  Sellgman  asam- 
ined  the  ImpUoatlons  of  technology  sape- 
elaUy  eybematkso— for  the  world's  future: 
and  aodallst  Merman  Thomas  offered  his 
▼MwB  on  the  International  political  situation. 
The  dlveralty  of  speakers  only  aerred  to  focus 
attention  on  their  common  cauae:  the  peace- 
ful eoIutloB  of  trana-natkmal  problems. 
\  The  sponsoring  of  the  Oeorgetown  Oonf  «r- 
•noe  by  reUgknis  organiiatlonB  potnta  up  a 
new  aiKl  welcome  phenoOeoon  on  the  aeeu- 
lar  scene.  In^lred  by  Pi^e  John's  attitude 
toward  the  world'*  problems,  men  of  erery 
•thleal  and  rrtlgloxis  penuaslon  are  stepping 
Into  the  middle  o^  eooaomle.  aodal  and  polit- 
ical arenaa  to  offer  a  guidance  which  la  find- 
ing ready  aoetptanoe.        -^ 

TiM  attantlon  to  moral  laadentalp  by  up- 
right man  eieiywhsre  came  dearly  Into  focus 
with  Pope  Patll's  Tlstt  to  the  Uhlted  Nations 
on  the  twentieth  annlTersary  of  Its  founda- 
tion this  past  Septamber.  It  Is  now  known 
that  Mr.  C.  V.  Marashnham.  advlasr  to  Secre- 
tary-Oenaral  XX  Ttumt.  -suggested  at  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  for  the  Convocation  In 
Radne,  Wlfoondn,  during  May,  1994  that 
Pope  Paul  be  Invited  to  the  gatharllkg. 
Shortly  afterward,  rumora  of  a  papal  visit  be- 
came ramiMnt.  Although  the  fof  shared 
the  OonvocatloB'B  Ideals  and  did  send  a  mea- 
aage  irttleh  wasread  at  the  flist  assembly,  he 
apparently  decided  to  poa^xme  his  vtdt  untU 
the  anniversary  celebration.  In  thla  way  he 
acted  In  fidl  accord  with  the  obJecUvea  of 
the  Oanvocatlon:  his  appearance  m  the  Oan- 
eral  Assembly  seven  months  later  aerred  to 
strengthen  the  praatlge  of  the  ynlted  Ma- 
tkma.  a  need  often  emphaalaed  In  the  par- 
ttdpants'  speechee. 

Pope  PwoTs  visit,  like  his  pridsoeeeor's 
letter,  lent  tangible  support  to  a  growing 
number  of  Americans,  with  prominent 
(^ttaoUes  among  tbraa.  who  are  danoonelng 
«ar  la  thla  maelear  age.  i^iproaehlag  the 
trom  dUtarlng  vtowpolnta.  their 
e  no*  wnanhnooa  la 
but  aQ  hoped  tha  Ohureh  wooM' 
la  strong  tacsM  to  a  wmM  equipped  with  tha 
to  annlhllato  ItMit 
vttb  thla  peaalMUly 
Magl^  tt  iBto 
fbeua.  On  ttU  pdat.  Or.  B.  Stuart 
Piufsssui  oC  Btotory  at  Barvaid.  atatad  to 
teailaioMc  adMora  that:  The  p«a«  eon- 
trtbutlon  of  last  Pibruary'a  Convocation  on 


Pacem  In  TterlB  was  to  bring  together  the 
most  advanced  Catholic  aodal  thoxight  and 
the  eecular  movement  devoted  to  the  cauae 
of  peace.  Non-CathoUca  who  oppoeed  nu- 
clear war  over  a  number  of  years  now  rnsllasil 
that  their  efTorts  were  In  full  hannony  with 
the  latest  teachings  of  the  Church  on  Inter- 
national morality.  OathoUce  similarly  dla- 
covered  that  Pope  John'a  words  had  behind 
them  a  massive  endorsement  from  men  of 
good  will  of  the  most  varied  rellgloua  and 
phlloeophlcal  orlentatlona.  The  result  was 
a  mutual  reinforcement  that  strengthened 
the  causa  of  peace  evarywhere." 

Undoubtedly  another  affect  of  the  Convo- 
cation will  be  heightened  Interest  In  the 
Vatican  Council's  long  awaited  Schema  IS. 
"The  Churdiln  the  Modem  World."  Part  n. 
Chapter  5.  Sections  l  and  2  of  this  Paatcral 
Constitution  dlsc\iss  the  International  com- 
munity of  tha  peoples  and  means  oS  foster- 
ing peace.  Peace  is  here  eeen  as  the  work 
of  Justice  and  as  the  order  willed  by  Ood 
for  eoolety.  This  presuppoeee  on  the  part 
of  man  a  constant  effort  at  self-domination 
and  of  adaption  to  the  changing  needs  of 
society.  Justice,  then,  must  be  nourished 
by  brotherhood.  But  we  are  cauUoned  that 
In  the  degree  that  man  la  a  sinner,  the  danger 
of  war  always  threatens,  while  Inaofar  as 
he  triumphs  over  sin,  he  can  win  the  battle 
against  violence.  Both  In  the  general  prln- 
dplee  the  Constitution  lays  down  and  in  the 
mandate  It  glvea  Christians  to  work  for  world 
peace,  there  are  remarkable  parallels  between 
the  statements  of  the  Cotinell  and  the 
Convocation. 

While  the  Constitution  doea  allow  definite 
tasks  to  world  organisations,  it  also  declares 
that  International  order  doee  not  depend  on 
such  structures  alone  but  on  individual  re- 
qMct  for  Justice  and  for  fraternal  and  redp- 
rocal  friendship.  If  all  peoples  are  to  be 
liberated  from  abusive  dependence,  then  the 
foundatlona  of  Intematlonal  cooperation  on 
the  economic  level  must  be  renewed.  The 
Council  calls  for  far-reaching  modification 
of  world  commerce  patterns  in  favor  of  the 
underprivileged  nations,  aid  the  obetacles  of 
economic,  political  and  ideological  ambition 
are  caatlgated.  The  Council  document  holds 
Christians  to  cooperate  in  tbeee  stepe;  ac- 
tion should  be  organized  and,  where  neces- 
sary, implemented  in  union  with  the  sep- 
arated brethren.  This  burden  falls  espe- 
daUy  upon  the  f<^owers  of  Christ  because 
the  proaperous  nations  of  the  world  are  gen- 
erally what  are  known  as  "Christian"  nations. 
nn  BOLB  or  acoiroicica 
If  the  speeches  at  the  New  Tork  Oonvoca- 
Uon  eerved  to  direct  world  attenUon  toward 
the  work  of  the  Council,  this  servloe  was  not 
unilateral.  One  of  the  two  professional 
eoonomlsts  at  the-dlscusalons,  and  one  of  five 
women  ranked  anumg  the  aixty  partlcipanu, 
was  Barbara  Ward  (Lady  Jackson).  Miss 
Ward  haa  battled  continually  for  a  fairer 
distribution  of  the  worm's  wealth.  Her  sut- 
ure aa  a  major  twentteth  century  thinker  U 
admitted  even  by  thoee  who  do  not  agree 
with  her  dlsgnoeee  of  international  eoooomlc 
sttuatlona.  But  In  view  of  the  Council's  po- 
smoB  on  aid  to  the  underprtvUegsd,  Miss 
Ward'a  podtlon  requlraa  depth  oonsidaratlon 
by  every  Christian.  When  DombtiemHrn  aaked 
for  a  current  analyala  of  tha  world'a  eco- 
nomic poeture  and  how  thla  had  been  affected 
by  the  Convocation,  Mlsa  Ward  said: 

"One  of  tha  purpoasa  of  this  Oontaraaoa  on 
Pacem  In  Tsrrfa  waa  to  bring  home  to  the 
rich,  whlto.  poat-OhilstUn.  as-iaipanal 
paoplaa  of  tha  North  Atlantlo  that  thay  rsp- 
raauit  a  amaU  aUte— uadsr  90  par  eant— «< 
tha  world's  population  and  y«t  enjoy  over 
70  par  oant  of  the  world'a  inaooM.  trade  and 
iBvaatOMnt.  It  must  ba  aald  that  lOiS  waa 
a  good  year  la  whleh  to  make  tha  ramlatfar 
ataoa  tha  nomWnad  aatlonal  tneoaaaa  oC  the 
wealthy  natlona  ha*  paasad  tha  1.000,000 
million  dollar  maift  thla  yeai^-naariy  eeven- 
tentha  of  the  aum  being  the  ahare  of  tha 


United  Statea.    la  fact,   the  stattottoa  «r 

American  wealth  now  reach  almost  into  the 
realm  of  fantasy.  By  oddfntr  some  $30,000 
million  to  its  national  income  In  lBM-65. 
the  United  Statee  acquired,  over  and  above 
its  earlier  income  of  some  9630,000  millions, 
the  equivalent  of  the  entire  national  income 
of  the  whole  of  Africa,  or  60  per  cent  of  the 
national  income  of  the  whole  of  Latin 
America.  Thua.  in  a  couple  of  years,  the 
United  Statee  can  add,  almost  casually,  to 
the  top  of  tu  pyramid  of  riches,  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  wealth  available  to  Ita  i>oorer 
Latin  neighbors  to  the  South. 

"nie  abolition  of  world  poverty.  Miss  Ward 
bellevea.  Is  demanded  not  so  much  by  looe, 
as  by  the  justice  prlndple  In  the  humanistic 
Jewish,  and  Chrlatlan  traditions.  But  for 
the  Christian,  theee  conoepta  are  not  mu- 
tuaUy  exclusive  and  the  imbalance  of  eco- 
nomic development  finds  a  striking  parad- 
igm In  the  Mew  Teetament. 

"These  disproportions  recreate,  at  the 
world  level,  the  relationship  of  Dives  and 
Laaarua. 

"Unhappily,  the  reactions  of  Divea  are  also 
being  recreated.  One  can  say  that  1965  as  a 
year  has  seen  a  decline  in  any  urgency  to 
do  anything  about  the  growing  gap  between 
rich  and  poor  nations.  The  proportion  of 
Weetern  wealth  devoted  to  capital  assistance 
is  actiuUy  declining  as  the  levej  of  aid  re- 
mains the  same  and  Atlantic  national  in- 
come soars  upwards.  Any  policies  to  ease 
the  discrimination  against  the  poor  nations' 
trade  have  been  lost  in  wranglee  about  the 
aite  for  the  new  United  NaUona  Trade  and 
Development  Board.  This  pause  Is  not,  of 
ooiuM,  only  the  fault  of  the  rich.  The  war 
over  Kashmir  between  Pakistan  and  India, 
two  of  the  moat  aided  nations  in  the  world, 
has  understandably  lessened  peoples'  fervor. 
But  It  la  alao  being  used  as  an  ezcuae  to  put 
International  economic  co(^>eratlon  at  the 
bottom  of  the  agenda. 

"Yet  Lacarus  is  Just  as  hungry.  Just  ss 
h<Hneless,  just  as  sick  and  unemployed.  fl» 
still  sits  at  the  gate.  He  still  requires,  on  a, 
world  scale,  the  aaelstance — in  Instltuttonal 
change.  In  capital  granta,  in  new  trade  pd- 
Iciee — without  which  poverty  renuUns  a  dead 
morass  at  the  base  of  society,  deetroylng  thoee 
who  live  in  It,  and  corrupting  the  conscience 
of  thoee  who  take  notice  of  It.  At  no  time 
has  a  Christian  witness,  based  on  principle 
and  compassion,  been  more  needed  to  ensure 
that  the  wealthy  Weat  la  'not  weary  of  weU- 
dolng.' 

"Will  it  be  made  and  sustained?  Or  will 
Christians,  like  any  other  comfortable,  well- 
fed,  well-boused  and  well-entertained  group, 
'paaa  by  on  the  other  side'?" 

"TUCK  ZK  OUa  TOtM"? 

The  cry  "peace,"  once  exchanged  ^mnng 
men  as  a  Christian  greeting,  as  a  pledge  to  a 
common  law  of  love,  has  come  upon  hard 
tlmea.  Modem  history  haa  heard  It  shouted 
from  lying  Upe.  A  British  Prime  Minister 
was  so  deceived  by  a  depraved  prophet  that 
returning  from  negotlatlona  on  the  eve  of 
World  War  n,  be  triiunfAantly  announced 
we  would  have  "peace  In  our  time."  The 
catastro{^e  of  that  war,  with  bombtngs  for 
the  cities  of  the  innocent  and  ovens  for  the 
ethnicaUy  disinherited,  made  mockery  of  the 
very  word. 

The  vision  of  great  world  leaders,  meeting 
to  form  the  League  of  Nations  In  the  glass 
ballroom  of  Versailles,  had  by  then  dimmed; 
today  it  threatens  to  Wur  again  with  the 
ttalematee  and  dlaputaa  in  the  Seoarity  Coun- 
cil chamber  of  the  United  Nations. 

Hava  Btan  leamadf  Looking  at  the  world> 
tftuatloa.  it  aeem  not.  Smoke  rises  from 
the  soanea  of  carnage  all  over  the  world. 
Xveryona  apparently  believes  In  peace,  but 
few  reodv*  any  evidence  that  others  do. 
On  October  4.  Pope  Paul  stood  on  the  dais 
In  the  Oanaral  Aaaembly  HaU  whare  tha  In- 
tematloaal  Convocation  had  opened  eight 
months  earlier.-   In  the  Interim  we  had  suf- 
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of  peace  when 
ildegates:  "The 


fered  the  tragedlea  of  Santb  Domingo  and 
Kashmir,  witnessed  the  sperwcle  of  Watta 
and  seen  war  eecalate  in  Vie  a  uun.  Was  the 
Pope  oversimplifying  the  cas^ 
"he  told  the  United  Nations 
real  danger  comee  from  man  hlmaelf 
If  you  wish  to  be  brothers,  \gt  the  arms  fall 
from  your  hands  ...  No  knore  war,  war 
never  again"?  Rather,  he  rffllzed  that  the 
complicated  structure  of  any;  peace-keeping 
organization  depends  ultlmaJL^ly  on  the  mo- 
tivation of  its  human  compdAent.  No  com- 
puter has  a  conscience,  and  ^  a  real  sense, 
statistics  do  not  lie;  only  men  do.  Inter- 
national organisations  may  pe  necessary  for 
Initiating  the  "new  conversation"  the  Con- 
vocation sought;  but  peace  cwnot  rdgn  im- 
til  each  of  us.  regardless  of  Idealogy  or  re- 
ligion, speaks  the  word  ini^cppcord  with  his 
neighbor.  The  "new  convewation"  will  be 
far-reaching,  according  to  Cl^ef  S.  O.  Adebo. 
Nigeria's  Pennanent  RepreeMitatlve  to  the 
United  Nations  and  one  of  tlkt  Convocation's 
spokesmen  for  the  worlds  ei^ierglng  naUona. 
The  Ambassador  told  \xb:  ".i  .  .  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  Convocajtlon  was,  to  my 
mind,  its  success  in  projec 
of  Pope  John's  great  ency( 
who  had  not  till  then  beard 
its  practical  implications, 
suit  of  the  special  effort  n^ide  by  the  or- 
ganlaers  to  ensure  the  wlde^  possible  pub- 
licity for  the  Convocation  pt<)ceedings. 

"Because  of  that  successfiil  effort,  the  Im- 
pact of  the  ConvocatioQ  haa  Men  tremendow 
and,  in  my  opinion,  will  ensure.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  we  now  havei  as  a  resiilt,  a 
transformed  world.  But  «to  do  have  a 
sUghtly  better  Informed  wcfld. 


ag  the  meesage 
to  millions 
or  understood 
was  the  re- 


A    TRIP    TO    MOSCOW    AND    EAST 
EtiROPE  I 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Presiident,  I  came 
across  a  very  interestinfir!  article'  in  the 
May  11  issue  of  Le  Monde  by  Paul  de 
Auer  entitled  "Free  Oplnl^,  the  Trip  to 
Moscow  and  East  Europe/'  which  I  have 
asked  the  Library  of  Conoress  to  trans- 
late and  which  I  ask  unammous  consent 
to  insert  into  the  Record.  { , 

I  believe  it  contains  idea^  and  thoughts 
of  real  merit,  partioilaru  (because  of  its 
emphasis  on  the  need  noi'  to  let  our  at- 
tention become  completed  engrossed  by 
the  problems  of  Vietnam. '  iHe  also  points 
out  that  General  de  Oaull  ;imay  well  take 
a  lead  in  developing  real  "Openings  to  the 
East"  when  he  visits  Rusiia. 

There  being  no  objecticn,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RkcoKo. 
as  follows: 

Ths  LmxABT  or  ^okgi 

Wash  ihgton  2S.  D.C. 

Tranalatlon  (Prcrch) 

LsoisLATivK  RxrxaxNcx  Sxavii;^ 
(Senator  Pxu.) 

(Source:  Le  Monde,  May 
Pkek  Opinions — ^Thk  Taip 

EAST  BtntoPk 
(By  Paul  Auei    ) 

The  decision  of  the  Prencn  government  to 
leave  NATO  has  turned  the  pubUc  world 
opimon  from  the  events  ih  |  Southeast  Asia 
and  Central  Africa  to  the  tfeoblems  In  Eu- 
rope. Il 

It  Is  quite  a  matter  of  j^ourae  that  the 
Prench  are  now  Judging  whpther  this  ded- 
sion  Is  in  their  Interests,  'ftie  National  As- 
sembly has  already  taken  Up  this  question. 
The  governments  of  the  other  NATO  member 
states  have  also  Uken  thela  {positions,  "nils 
event  can,  however,  not  Ifavw  Indifferent 
those  countries  of  Cuitral  ^id  Bast  Butc^m 
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which  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  voice 
their  anxletlee. 

These  coimtrtea  have,  after  losing  the  rl|^t 
of-  chooalng  their  own  system  according  to 
which  they  want  to  live,  always  maintained 
that  a  powerful  Western  organization  engag- 
ing in  a  coordinated  foreign  policy  Is  of  vital 
interest  to  them.  They  know  that  their  prob- 
lems cannot  be  solved  by  the  armlee  of  the 
Atlantlo  Alliance  but  thanks  to  the  fact  of 
their  existence,  and,  notably,  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  NATO  troops  and  U.S.  nuclear 
forces  in  Europe.  They  hoped  that  negotla- 
tlona between  West  and  East  would  one  day 
bring  about  a  general  settlement  of  European 
affairs  and,  at  this  occasion,  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  their  own  problems.  They  were  con- 
vinced that  such  negotiations  would  bring 
only  the  desired  results  if,  on  the  Western 
side,  they  were  conducted  by  a  powerful  and 
united  organization. 

It  Is  probable  that  the  Soviet  Union,  right 
after  the  settlement  of  the  Vietnameee  af- 
fairs, will  strive  to  come  to  a  peaceful  co- 
exlstezice  with  the  Weat  in  order  to  concen- 
trate more  o^  her  defense  against  China's 
aspirations  in  Asia.  Ilierefore,  the  Soviet 
leaders  miut  already  now  be  Impreesed  with 
the  fact  that  a  peaceful  coexistence  can  only 
be  established  on  a  solid  and  durabla  basis 
if  the  problems  of  East  Germany  and  of  the 
other  countries  of  E^ast  Europe  are  solved  ac- 
cording to  the  wishes  of  the  respective  peo- 
ples. It  is  evident  that  this  can  be  material- 
ized only  If  the  border  and  limitations  of 
armament  problems  are  solved  simultane- 
ously, and  If  the  settlement  of  European  col- 
lective security  satisfies  Soviet  Russia. 

What  the  peoples  at  the  present  desire 
are:  a)  the  end  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia;  b)  a  resumption  of  European  coopera- 
tion with  Great  Britain  joining  the  Common 
Market  and  negotiations  in  the  Interest  Of  a 
European  political  organization  that  will  en- 
able our  continent  to  become  an  equal  part- 
ner to  the  United  States:  c)  the  diplomatic 
preparation  for  a  parley  with  the  USSR  to 
arrive  at  a  settlement  of  Central  and  Bast 
European  problems. 

General  de  OauUe  promised  Chancellor 
Erhard  to  bring  up  the  problem  of  Germany's 
unification  at  hla  Moacow  visit  at  the  end 
of  June.  The  President  of  the  Prench  Re- 
public will  render  an  Important  service  to 
Europe  and  to  the  cause  of  peace  If  he  tries 
in  a  relatively  relaxed  atmosphere  to  con- 
vince his  interlocutors  that  situations  con- 
trary to  nature  can  in  the  long  run  only  be 
maintained  by  force.  Such  a  force  used 
against  a  strong  people  will  in  the  course  of 
time  create  violence,  revolutions  and  wars. 

This  Is  not  only  true  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
many but  applies  alao  to  the  other  countries 
of  Central  and  Bast  Europe  ruled  by  dictoto- 
rlal  regimes.  Ilie  Oerman  problem  is  not  the 
only  Buitqiean  problem  that  needs  to  be 
solved  in  the  Interest  of  peace.  We  are  too 
easily  Inclined  to  forget  what  had  happened 
in  Yalta  and  then  in  1956. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  state  that  the  atmoe- 
phere  in  the  countries  of  Central  and  East 
Europe  has  improved.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  is  more  tolerable  now  than  prior  to 
the  death  of  Stalin  in  spite  of  a  certain  ten- 
sion of  recent  times.  But  does  one  really 
believe  that  the  nations  will  accept  this  sit- 
uation as  final,  that  peoples  of  high  culture 
and  Western  mentalltv  will  renounce  forever 
the  possibUity  of  controlling  and  criUdalng 
their  government  In  the  preea  and  In  parlia- 
ment? That  they  will  continue  being  aatls- 
fied  with  one  political  party  and  voting  on 
one  list  only?  That  they  will  still  tolerate 
for  a  long  time  unjustified  arreste  for  alleged 
political  crimes  and  a  Eub-standard  living? 
And  doee  one  really  believe  that  cultural  ex- 
changes only — even  their  usefulness  Is  de- 
batable— and  commercial  treaties  which  the 
West  trlea  to  condude  with  them  In  order  to 
enlarge  ite  marketing  areaa  win  sttmulaV 
the  evolution  In  such  a  measure  that  the 


problems  will  then  soon  solve  themaelvea  to 
the  satisfaction  of  theee  peoples  with  the 
result  that  the  explodve  elements  in  that 
region  disappear?  Certainly  not.  These 
problems  will  not  be  solved  and  peaoe  In 
Europe  cannot  be  guaranteed  unless  the 
negotiations  in  the  Interest  of  these  peoples 
are  started  from  a  strong  position  and  con- 
ceesicms  demanded,  and  offered  at  the  same 
time  in  other  provlncee.  Thoee  who  Inalat 
on  letting  the  Asiana  and  Africana  Uve  aa 
they  want  ^ould  also  permit  the  Buropeans 
to  organise  their  Uvea  according  to  their  In- 
teresto  and  desires. 

Let  us  therefore  hope  that  the  PresldMit 
of  the  Republic  <a  Prance  win  not  limit  his 
parley  in  Moscow  to  the  Oerman  problem, 
only  but  also  bring  up  the  pcoblems  of  the 
other  countrlee  of  East  Europe.  After  having 
told  the  NATO  member  stotes  to  withdraw 
their  troope  from  Prench  territory,  he  is  now 
in  an  excellent  position  to  ask  the  USSR  to 
withdraw  her  troops  from  Hungary  and  Po- 
land and  to  respect  the  fundamental  freedom 
of  more  than  100  million  Buropewoa. 

(Tranalated  by  Paul  Vldal.)  » 


HOW  WILL  AUTHORITIES  PREVENT 
PROPITEEEIINO  UNDER  THE  MED- 
ICARE  PROGRAM? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  In 
less  than  6  weeks  the  hospital  and  phy- 
sician insurance  parts  of  medicare  will 
go  into  effect.  More  than  18  million 
Americans  over  65  will  be  covered.  Al- 
though a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been 
centered  on  this  large  new  system  for 
protecting  the  aged  directly,  and  their 
families  indirectly,  against  the  high  cost 
of  medical  and  hospital  services,  the 
public  btill  has  questions. 

I  tried  to  answer  many  of  these  ques- 
tions in  an  interview  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Locdt  magazine.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  interview  be  printed  in  the 

RZCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  ANoxaaoM,  do  you  anticipate  con- 
tinuous oppodtlon  to  Medicare  from  many 
doctors?  , 

Not  really.  Some  doctors  in  one  cccunu- 
nlty  in  New  Jersey  a  few  years  ago  said  they 
would  treat  no  patients  under  Medicare,  and 
there  have  been  a  few  medical  societies  that 
have  passed  reaolutlons  urging  members  to 
boycott  the  progrsJn.  But  the  public  and 
other  physicians^'"''  quick  to  condemn 
that  attitude^^he  AMA  preddent,  ^Dr. 
James  Z.  ApoBl,  has  steted  that  Medicare 
Is  the  Uw  of  the  land  and  that  while  doc- 
tors as  Indivldiials  could  refuse  treatment 
of  the  aged,  to 'do  ao  In  organized  groups 
vrould  probably  invite  action  vmder  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Sure,  some  doctors  are  going 
to  talk  about  Pederal  controls  and  wave  all 
the  old  battle  flags,  but  they  will  be  few. 

If  a  patient's  family  doctor  doee  refuse 
to  treat  >'!"<  under  the  Medicare  program, 
what  can  the  patient  do? 

He  can  go  to  another  doctor.  The  bill 
gives  him  complete  freedom  of  choice.  But 
I  honestly  dont  think  very  many  physicians 
are  going  to  refuse  him  care.  The^  treat 
other  patlente  Who  are  under  .Blue  Shldd. 
and  commercial  Insurance  companies,  whleh 
will  handle  doctors'  bills  under  Medlcars. 

Phyaldans  have  received  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  Pedsral  money  over  tha 
years  to  treat  wsUara  and  other  patients 
without  Pederal  Intarfaiance.  The  hcs- 
pltala  in  which  they  praettoe  have  been  buUt 
in  large  part  with  Pederal  KlU-Borton  funds. 
I  think  most  doctors  recognlas  this,  and 
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Medicare  patteats  wiu  raeelv*  tact  m  Rood 
oare  u  ottx«r  patlcnta. 

How  wui  you  prvvMit  docton  fKm  par- 
tomxtnt  vuaiucmurr  optntioat  or  orderUw 
automatlo  bospltaUmtlon  for  the  aged? 

Studlas  aluMr  that  far  too  often,  doeton 
P^ona  nnnecaaeary  nirgery.  but  tlUa  liap- 
pe^  most  oftan  In  the  Inatltutlona  that  In 
othar  ways  aa  w»u.  fall  to  provide  the  beat 
cara.  Haq»ltala  affliuted  with  medical 
aobools,  and  othars  with  teaching  program* 
are  ealdom  guilty.  —»•--» 

Most  BQOd  hoqrttals  now  have  tlaana  com- 
mlttaea  that  conMlentloualy  monitor  opera- 
ttons  and  a^yae  organs  ramored  and  ease 
records  to  jmake  sure  that  the  operations 
wwe  nares^Sry.  The  fact  that,  under  Medi- 
care's pro^lslods.  a  hospltal-stair  committee 
■*7  look  at  the  case  to  check  if  hospltallia* 
tlon  waa  medically  proper  wlU  dlacouraga 
doeton  from  automatleaUy  ordering  a  per- 
son Into  a  hospital  If  such  care  Isn't  actuallT 
needed.  ' 

•  •  •  . 

Do  you  sea  any  sign  that  docton  and  hoa- 
pltals  will  Inflate  their  feea  to  profiteer  on 
Medicare? 

Well,  I  wouldn't  can  It  profiteering.  There 
are  some  slgna  that  phyaidans  are  t^t^irig 
Btepe  to  Increase  their  fees  and  charges  be- 
fore  July  1.  I  am  a  little  reluctant  to  oaU" 
anyone  a  profiteer,  but  I  am  dlstreaaed  about 
raporU  of  fees  being  Infiated  to  get  the  moat 
out  of  Medicare.  I  am  ooneamed  that  some 
physicians  may  regard  the  program  aa  an 
open  Invitation  to  give  unnaoeesary  treat- 
ment—auefa  as  vitamin  Injeotlons,  unwar- 
ranted laboratory  tests  and  the  Ilka— almnlT 
hMauao  Medicare  wlU  pay.  I  leamedtoatln 
Gary  tod.,  several  years  ago,  when  the  health 
atmitnu  ot  the  united  Steelworkers'  contract 
^  there  Ineluded  outpaUent  x-ray  aervloea 
many  physicians  put  m  X-ray  machines  be-' 
cause  there  was  now  a  guarantee  of  payment 
for  such  sarvlcea. 

We  have  raports  that  some  physicians  wlU 
go  Into  a  nursing  home,  spend  ten  minutes 
to  see  ten  welfare  patlanta  and  send  blQs 
for  each  of  them  for  ezamlnattoas,  I  dont 
•ant  to  sea  ttUs  type  of  medicine.  Not  only 
U  It  bad  medicine  but  It's  costly.  Regret- 
tably, there  ara  such  esses,  and  they  are 
documented.  One  pU^dan  teetlfiad  before 
a  Senate  conunlttee:  "We  watched  a  doctor 
who  came  In,  took  off  hU  coat,  put  It  on  his 
.  wm,  and  ao  minutes  Uter,  left  the  nursing 
home.  I  asked  the  nurse  how  many  patients 
r^  »»^»een.  He  had  seen  ao  patients  In 
thoae  10  mlnutaa.'* 

!>•  suffered  from  tuberculosis,  dlabetea. 
•ntotfes.  heart  dlasase  and  undergone  malor 
•urgary  twloe  la  recent  years.  8o  I  depend 
quite  heavily  on  physicians  and  know  the 
vast  majority  to  be  boneat  men.  But  I  think 
UB««  ara  also  a  few  who  wUl  try  to  abuse  this 
tmgram.  The  honaat  doctors  are'  going  to 
bava  to  watat  their  eolleaguea,  and  of  course. 
the  Oongrass  that  created  this  program  wUl 
be  watching  too.  "a*--"  wui 

Many  of  our  hoapltal  beds  are  occupied  by 
people  over  96.  How  much  do  you  expect 
thla  figure  to  rise? 

"nw  aged  now  aooount  for  about  3S  percent 
of  hospital  bad-days  occupancy.  If  thay 
vers  to  laeraaaa  tiielr  use  aa  much  aa  ao  per- 
cent, total  hospital  uaa  by  patlanta  of  all 
agaa  would  rise  only  fiva  percent,  which  Is 
not  too  much.  But  many  hoapltals  are 
jeauned.  Some  preliminary  work,  such  aa 
dlagBoatlc  tasta,  can  be  performed  before  the 
patient  to  adntfttad  to  the  hoapltal,  thereby 
shcrtanlay  kis  hospital  stay  and  radudng 
ooets.  Thava  wm  be  Utersassd  use  after  July 
1.  bat  I  tbiak  it  wUl  laval  off,  and  with  altsr^ 
nattva  kiada  of  ears  for  the  phyaloiaa  «th1 
patteat  aotoaUy  to  atoooaa.  wa  oaa  gat  wtoar 
uaa  of  ftMimiaB.  tt  ahooM  alao  be  unAar^ 
stood  that  the  taitlal  lacraaasd  usaga  win 
not  be  friaotoua;  there  to  moeh  unmet  med- 
ical need  aoumc  older  peopto.  whMt.  quite 
pKiperlT.  ahevM  ba  takan  aata  oC 
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with  the  heavier  use  of  hoepltato  by  the 
aged,  will  there  be  a  shortage  of  doctors  and 
fsoUitlea  for  handling  emergency  cases? 

There  is  already  a  shortage  of  physicians 
and,  in  some  places,  of  hoapltal  facUitlea.  un- 
reUted  to  Medicare.  But  Medicare  covers 
some  alternatives  to  hospital  care,  such  as 
the  use  of  outpatient  diagnostic  clinics  and 
doctors'  offices.  1  don't  think  the  aged,  come 
JxUy  1,  wlU  pour  Into  the  hospitals  and  fiood 
the  corridors,  especially  right  after  the  pro- 
gram becomes  effective  and  those  who 
couldnt  afford  care  before  can  get  It. 

One  of  the  things  that  concerns  me  as 
much  as  the  shortage  of  physicians,  nurses 
and  hoapltals  is  that  we  dont  properly  em- 
ploy those  we  now  have.  We  have  a  heavy 
concentration  of  doctors  In  cities.  We  have 
hospitals  that  unnecessarily  duplicate  faclll- 
tlea  available  in  other  nearby  institutions. 
Since  It  Is  going  to  be  a  long  time — despite 
the  increased  Federal  aid  for  medical  stu- 
dents, construction  of  medical  schooto  and 
training  of  other  health  personnel — before 
we  close  the  gap,  It  Is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  use  more  efllclently  the  personnel  and 
facilities  we  now  have. 

Will  standards  for  hospital  accreditation 
be  lowered  to  provide  more  beds  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  new  patients? 

I  certainly  hope  not.  The  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals,  whose 
standards  the  law  follows.  Is  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
socUtlon,  the  American  Hospital  Association 
and  other  professional  groups.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect those  organizations,  which  have  worked 
over  the  years  to  Improve  standards,  to  sud- 
denly reverse  their  position  and  let  down 
the  barriers.  It  doesnt  help  the  health  of 
our  people,  when  hospltaU  are  In  short  sup- 
ply, to  call  what  amount  to  large  rooming 
houses  hospitals.  As  we  build  more  medical 
sohooto,  the  prospects  increase  that  more 
hoapttato  wUl  have  affiliation  with  teaching 
Institutions.  We  know  from  experience  that 
such  hoq>ltato  offer  excellent  care. 

How  will  Medicare  protect  old  people  from 
being  bilked  by  quacks? 

The  Medicare  law  defines  a  physician  as  an 
individual  "legally  authorized  to  practice 
medicine  and  siu^ery  by  the  state."  So  we 
are  not  going  to  be  paying  charlatans.  If  a 
man  to  not  a  physlcUn,  his  bill  for  "medical 
service"  will  not  be  paid. 

Many  doctors  not  now  certified  as  surgeons 
perform  operations  in  privately  owned  hoa- 
pltato.  WlU  thto  be  permitted  under  Medi- 
care? 

Astoe  Medicare  proposal  moved  through 
Congreas.  some  of  our  friends  In  medicine  and 
pubUc  health  urged  us  to  require  that  gen- 
erally only  board-certified  physlclana— that 
to,  diplomates  of  the  American  Board  of  Sur- 
B^T — be  relmbureed  for  surgery  performed 
on  the  aged. 

WHAT  IT  WILL  COVXa 

Hoapltal  service  (excluding  physlclana' 
services)  for  a  period  of  up  to  90  days  In  a 
spell  of  iUness. 

Posthospital  extended  care  for  up  to  100 
days  in  a  spell  of  IUness. 

Outpatient  dlagnosUc  services  at  a  hoapl- 
tal and  posthocpltal  home  health  servlcea— 
as  many  as  100  visits  a  year. 

'Ooetots*  blUs  for  home,  ofllce  and  hosnltal 
visits. 

*8urgery,  consultation  and  spedaUsts'  feea. 

'Home  health  services;  previous  hoapital- 
Isatton  not  required. 

■Laboratdry  and  X-ray  testa  outside  a  hoa- 
pltal. 

•X-ray,  radium  and  radloactlve-lsotope 
thsn^y. 

•Rental  of  durable  medical  equipment. 

•Ambulance  servlcea.  Siirglcal  dreaslnci. 

•lUs  coverage  available  only  to  thoae  who 
have  taken  out  the  $3-a-month  medical  In- 
auranoak. 


WHAT  IT  WON'T  COVXB 

Coat  of  prlvate-duty.nurses.  Long  stays  in 
nursing  homes. 

Routine  physical  checkups  and  general 
dental  care. 

Routine  eye  and  ear  examinations.  Eye- 
glasses and  hearing  aids. 

Drugs  outside  the  hospital  or  Institution. 
Custodial  care. 

Note:  The  patient  pays  the  first  $80  In  a 
calendar  year  under  the  .vy.untary  part.  He 
also  must  pay  20  percent  of  additional  ex- 
penses above  the  $S0.  The  patient  also  pays 
the  first  MO  of  hto  total  hospital  bUl  for  the 
first  60  days  and  tlO  a  day  on  the  next  30 
days.  After  the  first  30  days  In  an  extended- 
care  faculty,  be  pays  |5  a  day.  He  pays  the 
first  $iO  for  outpatient  diagnostic  care  (but 
he  can  count  this  t^ard  the  $50  deductible) 
and  30  percent  of  the  amount  over  that. 

Of  course,  that  might  be  an  ^deal  situa- 
tion, but  it  would  mean  that  a  lot  of  people 
who  needed  surgery  coiUd  not  have  It  per- 
formed because  there  are  a  limited  number 
of  such  doctors  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
So  Medicare  will  pay  for  surgery  performed 
l>y  any  licensed  physician.  In  the  future, 
however,  desirable  standards  may  be  estab- 
Ushed. 

How  would  you  encourage  this? 

Perhaps — and  thto  to  only  an  Idea — we 
would  want  to  develop  wlttiln  the  General 
Accounting  Ofllce,  which  to  Congress'  watch- 
dog on  Federal  spending,  teams  of  medical 
auditors  who  could  review  the  records  on  a 
particiUar  surgloal  procedure.  Then,  in  con- 
sultation with  physicians,  these  teams  could 
evaluate  the  Information  they  had  gathered 
to  see  If  there  was  any  unusual  rise  in  surgi- 
cal procedures  as  a  result  of  Medicare. 

Some  profiteers  have  already  entered  the 
nursing-home  field.  WUl  more  of  the  aged 
now  be  victimized  by  flretrap  homes  staffed 
by  Incompetents? 

I  should  make  it  alisoluteiy  clear  that  Med- 
icare does  not  covsr  nurslng-homs  care  gen- 
eraUy.  The  program  pays  for  a  very  special 
type  of  care  after  a  period  in  the  hospital. 
Ws  delllxrately  caUed  it  "postholpital  ex- 
tended care"  to  ayold  any  notion  that  we 
were  going  to  pay  for  long-term  stays  in  a 
home  or  even  for  brlef>custodlal  or  domicili- 
ary care.  About  $600  million  worth  of  nurs- 
ing-home care  to  provided  annually  from 
pubUotunds.  Even  though  half  tl\to  amount 
oomea  from  the  Federal  Government,  too 
often  old  people  are  kept  in  homea  with 
dangerous  conditions,  without  regtotered 
nurses,  without  adequate  records  and  wlth- 
cat  any  degree  of  supervision  by  a  physi- 
cian, mostly  because  welfare  cannot  pay  for 
good-quality  care.  Medicare  is  not  going  to 
encourage  that  kind  of  care  by  paying  for 
It.  State  agencies  may  continue  to  wlzik  at 
substandard  conditions,  but  substandard 
homes  wUl  not  qualify  for  Medicare  patients, 
and  Medicare  standards  will  avoid  the  danger 
to  health  at  many  extotlng  homes. 

What  limitation  will  be  placed  on  the  care 
of  the  senile?  If  they  cannot  be  looked 
after  by  members  of  their  famlUes,  wUl  they 
be  provided  with  nuratng-home  care  indefi- 
nitely? 

No.  Medicare  to  dealgned  to  take  care  of 
the  very  heavy  expenses  involved  in  hospital- 
isation and  physictons'  fees.  It  to  not  de- 
signed to  take  care  of  people  who  have  to 
spend  years  In  bed  and  who  really  require 
long-term  personal  care.  But  pubUc  asstot- 
anoe  can  aid  thoae  who  require  prolobged 
custodUl  cara  beyond  the  capacity  of  their 
personal  resources,  and.  relieved,  of  a  major 
part  of  the  cost  of  caring  for  Indigent  aged 
by  Federal  programs,  the  states  should  be 
able  to  raise  their  paymenta  for  niualng- 
home  aervloka. 

WUl  Medicare  require  that  doctors  pre- 
scribe "generic  drugs"  rather  than  the  high- 
er cost  ttademark  dru^? 

Medicare  paya  for  drugs  only  for  patlenta 
In  hoapltato  cr  in  extended-care  facUlttes. 
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Bospltato  by  and  large  use  |enerle  dmgs, 
a  procedure  reoommended  b|  the  American 
Hoapltal  AsaoctoUon.  We  iftote  into  the 
bUl  prohlbltiona  against  the  ueeorlptton  of 
drugs  that  were  not  approvM  by  hoqiital 
committeea  or  were  not  Injfpproeed  for- 
mularlea.  The  drug  industry  urged  that 
Medicare  be  amended  to  pay  for  any  drugs 
prescribed  by  a  patient's  pht^idan,  but  we 
wisely  refused.  The  Indiutry  propoeal 
would  probably  have  liii  iiiniiil  MedlcareH 
cosU  by  use  of  hlgher-prt^  trade-aaoM 
drugs. 

How  wUl  medical  care  b^ ;  provided  for 
peo{rfe  in  isolated  rural 

About  the  way  it  to  provided  now.  Rural 
areas  generally  siiffer  fnHnJa  shortage  of 
medical  personnel  and  fadlitlea.  and  the 
seriously  ill  frequently  have  w  travel  to  the 
dtlea  in  order  to  get  adequate  care.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  FMenlf  Qovemment. 
which  to  providing  granta  and!  loans  to  medi- 
cal students,  might  want  td  offer  induce- 
ments to  young  physicians  |ti>  practice  in 
rtiral  areas. 

The  day  may  come  when  me  ^loal  personnel 
HwUl  fiy  by  helicopter — In  'Airborne  olln- 
Ics" — to  theseisolated  areas,  ^t,  of  course. 
compUcated  cases  and  majc  r  surgery  wlH 
stlU  have  to  be  taken  care  lof  mainly  In 
the  metropoUtan  areas.  < 

After  Canada's  Province  ofj  0aakatchewan 
adopted  Ita  prepaid  plan,  i  patlenta  who 
wanted  nonemergency  sxirgeiy  had  to  wait 
as  long  as  six  months  for  bea$.  Are  we  go- 
ing to  have  a  similar  problMi  during  the 
first  months  of  Medicare? 

The  situation  in  SaskatchMvan  waa  dif- 
ferent. The  entire  populatioe  was  covered. 
and  hospitals  were  fuller  w^e&  their  pro- 
gram started.  In  thto  oouhfary,  hoepltato 
are  not  so  crowded,  although  mtlanta  await- 
ing elective  surgery  normaUy  wait  days  or 
a  few  weeks  for  an  operatlck.  Priority  to 
given  cases  that  need  immedute  admission. 
I  am  quite  confident  that  anm  aged  patient 
who  needs  siirgery  will  have  Itjaone  promptly 
and  that  the  physicians  wll^^eetabllsh  the 
same  sort  of  prlorltiee  that  now  prevaU  in 
handling  non-Medicare  patlenta. 

Many  people  feel  that,  over  the  next  few 
years,  many  new  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  wlU  have  to  be  built.  WlU  Medicare 
provide  some  funds  for  thto 'purpose? 

No,  not  directly,  but  Medieare  wUl  pay 
the  reasonsble  cost  of  care  in  iiiese  facilltlea, 
and  that  wUl  serve  as  an  Intmitlve  for  the 
construction  of  additional  extended-care 
faciUties.  Medicare  payment|i  wUl  Include 
depreciation  aUowance  that  qan  be  used  to 
finance  the  rebuilding  of  obsolete  bospltato. 
More  hospitals  and  nurslr^  homes  are 
needed,  but  I  think  we  have  tobe  quite  care- 
ftU  about  the  kinds  we  bui)d  $nd  where  we 
build  them.  We  really  nee<t  i  to  do  a  far 
better  Job  of  planning.     '       I 

The  Hill-Burton  program,  Iwhich  began 
in  19i«,  haa  put  hundreds  of  mUlions  of 
Federal  doUara  into  the  ccmstruction  of 
nonprofit  hospltato  and  nursing  faclUties. 
The  Federal  Housing  Admlntoto^tlon  and  the 
Small  Business  Admintotratioii  [provide  loans 
and  guarantees  for  profitmaklng  nursing 
homes.  Tbsee  need  to  be  stitoed  up.  but 
only  in  accordance  with  the!  jMst  In  local 
planning  and  the  higbeat  steidards  of  care. 

We  are  accustomed  to  the  Idea  that  the 
cost  of  almost  anything  can  be  >  reduced.  Do 
you  have  any  hope  that  the  Uxpanalon  of 
medical  services  xtnda  Medlea  as  wiU  lead  to 
lome  cost  reduction  through  >[  the  use  of 
more  economical  techniques?     ] 

Not  in  the  near  future.  Z  aa  pect  that  with 
the  wage  scales  In  bospltato  l]»Vellng  off,  we 
may  find  hospital  costa  will  not  rise  as 
•hsrply  as  they  have.  We  need :  to  modamtoa 
our  hospitala-one-third  of  thto  are  fM^it- 
AiUy  obeoleta.  "Hie  estimatef  l|  cost  of  thto 
modemlaation  to  over  $4  bU[|on.  to  New 
Tork  City  alone,  modemlaatlo  ij  and  replace- 
BMnt  of  obsolete  hospitals- ^thout  even 


trylnf  to  oonatniot  new  bed  capacity — 
would  run  at  least  $aso  million;  In  greater 
Chicago,  $180  rnUlicm.  Old  hospltato  are  de- 
teriorating rapidly,  and  care  in  these  hos- 
pltato to  Ineffldent.  But  hoapltal  sei  vices 
dont  lend  themselvea  to  mechanlaatlon  to 
the  same  extent  aa  manufacturing  processee. 
BO  medical  care  will  probably  never  benefit 
as  much  from  productivity  Increases  aa  do 
most  other  industries. 

Tou  once  suggested  that  we  need  to  de- 
velop alternatives  t^  bigh-coet  general-hoa- 
pltal  care.    What  do  you  have  In  mind? 

When  the  cost  of  short-term  care  in  gen- 
eral hoq>ltato  if  running  around  $60  a  day, 
we  need  to  provide  the  pbysiclana  with  some 
alternatives.  More  emphasto  on  prevention 
to  required  so  that  Ulness  can  be  detected 
before  it  becomes  expensive  to  relieve  and  a 
threat  to  life.  You  know.  If  we  could  do  a 
better  Job — and  we  are  making  some  gains — 
to  early  detection  of  cttnoer.  we  might  cut 
the  long  stays  In  hospltato  and  ctaxvales- 
cent  homes.  Too  many  patlenta  use  costly 
hospital  beds  when  they  might  be  Just  as 
weU-off  in  less-totenslve  nursing  wards  or 
convalescent  imlta  afllUated  with  the  hos- 
pital. Costa  might  be  cut  to  half.  But 
the  fact  to  that  even  those  less-totenslve- 
care  unite  require  tratoed  personneL  Medi- 
care, for  example,  requires  that  the  ex- 
tended-care faculty  have  a  fuU-time  RN. 

Right  now.  there  are  hoepital  wards  that 
are  closed  because  of  a  lack  of  nurses  to 
staff  them.  Xrerything  poaslble  should  be 
done  to  encourage  the  return  of  women 
who  have  left  nursing  and  who  may  now 
have  raised  their  own  famlUes  and  are  free 
to  resume  thto  vital  service. 

Under  Medicare,  we  understand  that  review 
committees  will  determine  whether  or  not 
hospital  rooms  are  being  properly  utUiaed. 
What  WlU  happen  to  the  case  of  patlenta 
who  restot  being  discharged,  even  though 
the  utilization-review  committee  feeto  hoe- 
pitalization  to  no  longer  neceasary? 

We  must  rely  on  the  doctors.  One  of  the 
real  gains  to  Medicare  over  some  other 
health-Insurance  prdgraou  to  ita  altemativea 
to  prolonged  hospitalisation.  A  patient 
whose  doctor  considers  him  ready  may  move 
on  to  an  extended-care  facility,  where  the 
costa  are  only  about  half  as  much  as  the 
general-hoepital  bed,  and  Medicare  will  con- 
tinue to  cover  him.  Or  the  doctor  may 
recommend  that  he  be  sent  home  and  be  seen 
by  a  visiting  nurse  or  a  theraptot.  That 
means  a  further  reduction  to  costa.  Or  the 
patient  can  take  advantage  of  Part  B  and 
receive  care  in  the  physicton's  office.  One 
of  the  problems  wlt^i  hospital  use  now  to  that 
much  of  present  insurance  does  not  cover 
enough  of  these  alternatives,  and  so  some- 
times a  patient — yoimg  or  old — occupies  an 
expensive  hospital  bed  because  that  is  the 
only  place  hto  policy  covers. 

Thto  belief  to  ustog  less  costly  types  of 
medical  facilities  when  the  patient  and  hos- 
pital would  be  twttcr  served  was  behtod  my 
fierce  antagonism  last  year  to  a  proposal  of 
Sen.  RnasBU.  Long.  He  advocated  taking  off 
any  limita  on  a  Medicare  patient's  stay  to 
the  hospital  and  akUled  nursing  home.  Sen. 
Pattl  DoT70LAa,  a  Medicare  champion,  at  first 
supported  LoMo'B  amendment.  But  he 
helped  me  defeat  it  later.  Pxci,  who  was 
wounded  while  with  the  Martoes  to  the 
South  f  adflo,  recalled  that  he  bad  been  to 
a  naval  hoapltal  about  13  or  18  months. 
"One  momtog,  I  awoke,"  he  told  us,  "and 
thought,  'Isn't  thto  a  nice',  comfortabto 
life?'  Suddenly.  I  realised  what  was  gotog 
through  my  mind,  and  I  got  out  of  there." 
We  don't  want  the  patient  to  remain  hospi- 
talized beyond  uceful  stays. 

WUl  privately  owned  hoepltato  and  nwa- 
tog  homes  be  permitted  to  make  a  profit  on 
Medicare  patlenta  ss  they  are  now  allowed  to 
do  on  Blue  Crdes  patlenta? 

OeneraUy,  the  major  return  to  proprietary 
hoepltato  and  homes  to  the  payment  of  salary 


for  the  servloes  of  the  owner,  an  allowable 
cost  for  reimbursement  under  Medicare. 
Whether  there  wUl  be  a  specific  payment  to 
take  toto  aooount  the  actual  money  tovaet- 
ment  haa  been  an  Issue. 

Some  hospltato  claim  they  now  lose  money 
on  most  Blue  Croas  cases.  WUl  such  bospl- 
tato also  lose  money  on  Medicare? 

No.  The  tow  requires  that  hospltato  be 
paid  the  cost  of  the  care  they  provide  older 
people.  The  hospltato  wlU  be  much  better 
off  itoancially  undw  Medicare.  They  have 
often  had  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  Indigent 
patiente  who  are  either  totaUy  unable  to  pay 
or  for  whom  welfare  programs  pay  only  a 
amaU  portion  of  the  actual  coat.  The  hoe- 
pltato have  had  to  appeal  to  charity  for  aid. 
Medicare  wUl  reUeve  them  of  the  uxifalr 
burden  of  provldtog  needed  care  to  persons 
without  the  capacity  to  pay.  Thaf  will  be 
paid  the  "reasonable  coat." 

Bow  WlU  the  reasonable  cost  of  a  hospital 
stay  be  worked  out? 

The  law  provides  that  consideration  be 
given  to  aU  neceasary  expenses  tocurred  to 
rendering  hospital  serrloes — tocludlng  ths 
costa  of  training  for  nurses  and  other  medi- 
cal personnel,  and  expenses  for  research — 
as  weU  as  to  the  prtodples  for  reimburse- 
ment that  have  been  developed  by  private 
organisations.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  has  consulted  with 
these  organisations  to  the  development  of 
the  regulations.  Congress  totended  that 
paymenta  be  fair  to  hospltato.  to  the  bene- 
flclariea  of  the  hoairttal-lnsurance  program 
and  to  other  patlenta,  and  that  they  reflect 
dlfferenoea  to  the  quality  and  totenalty  of 
care  provided  by  the  todivldual  hospltato. 

Why  waa  Blue  Croas  chosen  to  serve  as  a 
mtrtrtleman  for  Medicare? 

Blue  Croas  to  the  creature  of  the  hospl- 
tato. and  the  hospltato  wanted  Blue  Cross 
to  adinlntoter  Medicare.  I  opposed  muring 
Blue  Cross  the  administrator  of  the  total, 
vast  new  program  Itecause  it  isn't  dear  they 
would  represent  the  broad  pubUc  totereat. 
and  we  are  dealing  with  blUlons  of  dollaa 
to  pubUc  money.  ResponslbiUty  for  admto- 
Istratlon  to  lodged  solely  with  Social  Secu- 
rity— a  pubUo  agency.  Z  think  It  to  per- 
fectly aU  right,  however,  that  Medicare  per- 
mlta  Blue  Cross  to  be  an  agent  of  the  bos- 
pltato to  dealing  with  the  Oovemment,  but 
not  to  set  policy  on  the  spending  of  public 
funds. 

Stoce  Blue  Croes  has  faUed  to  restrato  the 
stMMly  tocrease  to  hospital  costa  during  the 
past  two  or  three  decades,  how  can  it  be 
ootmted  upon  to  hold  down  costa  now? 

Z,'  dont  think  Blue  Cross  ought  to  be 
charged  with  aU  the  blame  for  rtolng  hos- 
pital-ooata.  Expensive  new  equipment,  per- 
sonnel to  operate  it,  rapid  tocreases  to  labor 
costs — Ubor  takes  two-thirds  of  the  hospital 
budget — have  driven  ooata  up.  I  think  Btoe 
Cross,  over  the  years,  should  have  taken 
greater  responslbUlty  In  those  areas  where 
s(xne  restratota  could  be  exercised,  but  it  to 
moving  to  thto  direction  now.  For  example. 
Blue  Cross  has  refused  to  sign  participation 
agreementa  with  hoepltato  that  are  expand- 
ing or  being  buUt  contrary  to  the  Judgment 
of  community  hospital-planning  agencies. 
Tlito  to  a  real  weapon  to  preventtog  unneces- 
sary hoepital  construction. 

With  ito  new  responsibilities  under  Medi- 
care, vrlU  Blue  Cross  be  abto  to  offer  adequata 
service  to  ita  subscribers? 

I  think  so.  The  aged  aa  a  group  have 
represented  the  heaviest  per  capita  claims 
burden  for  Blue  Cross.  With  the  Pedersl 
program  taktog  care  of  a  large  sUce  of  the 
health  costa  of  the  elderly.  -Blue  Croas  plans 
should  be  able  to  provide  a  broader  package 
of  beneflto  for  «Ider  persons,  snppleraanttog 
Social  Security  hospital  insurance  at  a  prtoe 
they  can  more  easUy  afford  to  pay.  Z  sus- 
pect that  hoapltal  costa  wlU  conttoue  to  rise, 
and  therefore.  Blue  Cross  and  other  premi- 
ums WlU  go  up.  But  I  certainly  beUeve  that 
these  Increases  shotUd  not  be  near  ths  35 


UMI 
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■Bd  -SO  p«MDt  Jumpa  in  pnaahaam  that  hm 
bMoiB^  ao  oanuDOBi^Mse.  Thia  abottld  help 
yvootar  aubaeilban.  whoaa  rmtaa  hare  been 
afleotad  to  a  atgnlfloast  extent  bjr  the  hlgh- 
elalma  eipartence  of  the  aced. 

What  wtil  be  tbe  effeota  at  liedleara  <m 
tbe  eoata  ot  boapltal  inauranea  (or  people 
under  Mt 

n>e  health-lnauranoe  oompanlaa  keep  go- 
tnc  to  atata  Inauranea  «"«""««■■««"?  to  aak 
fbr  aobatantlal  rate  Inoreaaaa.  Aside  tram 
tha  ffenanl  rlaa  m  health  eoata,  one  of  the 
naaana  for  pranlum  Ineraaaaa  haa  been  the 
burden  et  pnteottng  the  aged,  wboae  ooata 
genanUlyjuw  peater  than  any  other  group's. 
Now.  If  «e  eow  the  aged  under  a  Oorem- 
mant  plan,  the  premium  Ineraaaea  for  thbae 
•  under  86  should  be  leaa  ttutn  thoae  of  recent 
years. 

SlBoa  Medloafa  benefits  do  not  apply  until 
the  patient  reaches  the  age  of  85.  what  will 
happen  to  someone  who  Is  83  or  8S,  too  111 
to  woi^  and  unable  to  afford  regular  medical 
eant  _^ 

The  Medicare  MU  we  passsd  laat  year  alao 
providea  a  new  program  for  the  medleaUy 
Indigent  tmder  85.  It  may  be  that  the  stetee. 
••t  least  the  poorer  onee,  will  not  prorlde 
sufficient  matching  money  to  make  this  pro- 
gram adequate.  But  there  are  incenttves  In 
terma  at  VMeral  coat  sharing  to  encourage 
tbeee  states  to  do  ao. 

WUl  aome  subatantlal  funds  be  Inveeted 
In  raaeareh  Into  the  dlaeasse  of  the  agedf 

This  year,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
■re  spending  almost  810  mllUon  on  gertotrles 
reeearch.  While  that  is  spedflcaUy  directed 
at  the  ilia  of  old  age.  the  NIH  Is  spending 
OT«r  81  billion  on  all  medical  reeearch.  with 
partleular  attention  to  cancer  and  heart 
dleeaaee.  Work  on  eaUbllshment  of  centers 
•i  for  cancer,  stroke  and  heart  diseases— afflic- 
tions primarily  of  the  elderly— is  also  morlng 


r  Uany  people  beltere  there  wUl  be  a  gradu- 
al lowering  of  the  age  for  ellglbUlty  under 
MMloare.  Do  ^ou  foresee  such  a  derelop- 
msntf 

I 'have  watehed  for  a  quarter-oentury.  as 
ths  original  Social  Security  program  has 
grown  in  response  to  obTlous  need.  The  dis- 
ability protection  U  an  example.  We  began 
that  in  1068  for  pereona  orer  60.  and  then, 
beoauae  It  waa  aomewhat  arbitrary,  we  later 
renaored  the  age  limit.  We  haTe  lowered 
retirement  agea.  made  it  eaaler  for  widows 
to  receive  beneflta  and  increased  thoee  bene- 
fits over  the  years  to  keep  pace  with  the  coat 
of  Uvlng. 

Tou  Juat  dont  put  this  kind  of  program 
In  concrete  and  tow  never  to  change  it  no 
matter  what.  Our  Oovernment  and  our  eo- 
dety  simply  do  not  work  that  way.  We 
have  to-  be  flexible.  The  Advisory  CouncU 
OB  Social  Security  recommended  last  year 
that  Medicare  cover  eome  076.000  disabled 
workers  under  65  beoauae  they  face  the  same 
pUght  as  so  many  aged-^ow  or  no  Income, 
high  medloal  coats  and  inability  to  get  ade- 
quate health  Insurance. 

But  I  dont  f  Dries  I  Medicare  growing  Into 
a  sweeping  program  for  aU  agea.  After  all. 
private  health  Insuranoe  has  done  reaaon- 
ably  w«n  at  oovwmg  worklngmen  and 
women  and  their  (Wnlllea.  Moreover,  the 
broad  Improvsnenta  in  Title  XIX  ot  the  Uw 
could  eover  aa  many  aa  55  mllUon  indigent 
and  l«w-lneoma  people.  That  la  quite  a 
aleepar  In  thla  Uw.  n  la  tha  extenalon  of 
Kat^MUla,  whleh  originally  covered  only 
the  ^sd.  to  aU  inedloaUy  needy  penons.  X 
want  to  see  US  maintain  a  atrong  pilvate- 
taMlth-lasuranoe  sector.  Private  Inanranoe 
tried  (or  yeara  to  cover  tbe  aced  adequately. 
I*  fiiOad.  That  la  why  we  needed  and  got 
I  dont  see  the  same  prohlsms 
those  under  85. 

Do  yoQ  antletpate  many  ma)or  changes  ta 
''  >  ta  the  next  five  yaanf 


Not  In  five  years.  We  will  need  aeveral 
years  to  test  out  what  haa  been  done  and  not 
make  changes  until  we  are  certain. 

In  general,  bow  well  do  you  feel  the  Medi- 
care program  will  work  in  the  first  mnnthSt 
the  first  years  and  the  future? 

A  program  covering  18  million  or  more  per- 
sons ove  66,  Involving  some  6,000  bospltala 
and  about  300,000  physicians,  obviously  Is 
going  to  experience  some  rough  ground. 
Medical  people  and  patients  will  have  com- 
plaints, some  of  them  Justified.  Congrees 
will  bear  those  complaints  and,  where  Justi- 
fied, will  try  to  remedy  them.  The  first 
months  will  show  us  where  the  bugs  are,  but 
then,  the  program  will  stabilize,  and  I  think 
people  wlU  recognise  It  aa  a  very  useful 
system. 


May  19,  1966   I    j^^y  jg^  jgee 


DISCLOSURE  OP  ASSETS  AND  IN- 
COME FOR  IMS  OF  SENATOR  AND 
MRS.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Presldoit,  during 
the  last  several  years  I  have  published 
an  annual  statement  of  my  Inccme  and 
assets.  I  began  this  practice  as  a  Chicago 
alderman  In  1940,  and,  more  recently,  as 
a  Senator.  I  have  tdt  that  this  should 
be  a  continuing  and  not  a  qjoradldUlsdo- 
sure.  Continuing  with  this  practice,  I 
now  wish  to  make  such  a  disclosure  for 
1965,  and,  as  before,  to  make  this  a  Joint 
statement  for  both  my  wife  and  myself: 
Income  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piul  H.  DougUu  for 

1995  eUualfled  by  touroe 
VA.   Senate 839,047.01 


Belmbursed  travel 

Reimbursed  ofllce  expense 

Unused  stationary  allowance. 


400.54 
000.00 
060.63 


Subtotal '3,380.08 

Total 83.337.07 


Travel  expense . 8,311.60 

Home  ofllce  expense ooo.  00 

Cost    of    Uvlng,    Washington. 

DC 8, 000. 00 


Subtotal. 7,111.60 

Total 35.316.30 

Annultlee :  University  of  Chicago.  3. 370. 38 
Annulttee:    Teaehen    Insurance 

and  annuity ^ 708. 14 

Dividends .  j,  sae.  16 

Capital  gains i.  360.  30 

Interest 303.86 

Book  royaltlee.  artlclee  and  hono- 
rariums for  lecture  less  travel-  4. 488. 53 

Total    Income 85.587.63 

■ 
JUst  as  I  did  last  year,  I  think  I  should 
Include  an  ezplanatlcm  of  two  features 
of  the  statement;  namdy.  first,  the  nec- 
essary expenses  of  a  public  ofUclal,  and 
second.  Income  from  lectures.  I  do  not 
think  the  general  public  realizes  the 
necessary  expenses  Invcdved  in  holding 
elected  office.  I  have  tried  to  keep  a 
fairly  accurate  account  of  these  Items 
and  estimate  them  for  1965  as  follows: 
1.  Travel    to   and    within    home 

■*•*• - 83,311.8« 

3.  Radio  and  television  program..     1, 670. 00 
8.  Bntertalnment  of  constituents 

and  othere 4,061.00 

4.  Contributions  to  poUtloal  or- 

ganlsattoos  and  candidates..        685. 00 


6.  Incidentals: 

Western  Union  and   tele- 
phone..  816.36 

Subscriptions  and  mem- 

barahipa 843.00 

88.86 
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10, 318. 00 


Several  comments  should  be  made 
about  these  items.  I  receive  a  mileage 
allowance  at  the  beginning  of  each  ses- 
sion of  Congress  of  $307.  In  addition, 
each  year  I  am  allowed  actual  trans- 
portation costs  for  six  trips  to  any  one 
point  in  my  home  State.  I  try  to  make 
at  least  two  trips  a  month  back  to  Illi- 
nois while  the  Senate  is  in  session  and 
last  year  I  was  in  the  State  for  95  days 
and  visited  nearly  every  county.  I  spoke 
at  well  over  250  meetings  In  DUnols  dur- 
ing the  year.  I  regard  this  reporting 
to  the  people  and  obtaining  their  views 
in  return  as  an  essential  part  of  my  Job. 
Despite  these  necessary  trips  back  to 
Illinois.  I  have  been  able  to  answer  Just 
about  94  percent  of  all  the  rollcalls  dur- 
ing my  more  than  17  years  in  the  Senate. 
Last  year  I  answered  97  percent.  I  hope 
I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  point  out  that 
according  to  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly my  17-year  average  of  94  percent  is 
more  than  8  percentage  points  higher 
than  the  86-percent  average  for  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  during  the  last  12  years. 
Last  year  I  answered  251  of  the  259  roll- 
calls. 

The  coming  of  radio  and  television  has 
widened  the  scope  and  Increased  the  cost 
of  adequately  reporting  to  the  people. 
Some  stations  have  generously  shared 
these  costs  with  me,  but  the  net  expense 
in  a  normal  year  is  between  $2,200  and 
$2,500. 

More  and  more  people  are  coming  to 
visit  our  National  Capital.  This  Is  a  very 
t)ealthy  and  constructive  development. 
Many  naturally  expect  their  Senators  to 
show  them  attention  and  offer  them 
modest  entertainment.  It  is  not  (xily  a 
duty  but  also  a  pleasure  to  do  this  and 
during  a  large  part  of  1965  I  held  two 
receptions  a  week  and  met  with  smaller 
groups  at  luncheons  and  teas.  All  of 
this  also  costs  money,  approximately 
$4,051.  In  my  Judgment,  my  legitimate 
entertainment  expenses  are  much  more 
than  the  ainoimts  listed,  but  I  am  only 
counting  these  sums. 

I  regard  contributions  to  my  party 
and  to  candidates  In  whom  I  believe  to 
be  as  much  a  civic  duty  as  contributions 
to  church  and  charity.  If  more  of  us 
would  share  these  burdens,  then  parties 
and  candidates  would  be  freed  from  a 
humiliating  and  sometimes  compromis- 
ing search  for  necessary  funds  to  wage 
the  campaigns  which  are  essential  to  the 
proper  functlonlzlg  of  our  democracy. 

It  will  be  seen  that  my  total  expenses 
for  these  purposes  In  noneleetion  years, 
are  around  $10,000.  In  election  years 
such  as  this  my  personal  political  ex- 
penditures paid  from  my  own  pocket  wlU 
probably  amount  to  at  least  $15,000. 

If  we  add  the  average  political  ex- 
penses ot  $10,000,  the  Income  tax  of 
$4,005.50  on  the  base  salary,  another 
$1,000  for  local  property  taxes  in  Chicago 
and  Washington,  and  the  ^.250  for  the 
T^-percent  contribution  to  the  annuity 


rst^ial  costs  of 

of  election 

t  it  would  be 

.Uie  life  were 

I  give  and 


fund.  I  had  1^  an  appatJBnt  take-homs 
pay  for  the  year  of  approximately  $12,774. 
But  expenses  inside  Cook  coun^  not  in- 
cluded In  the  above  camte  to  at  least 
another  $3,000,  making  py  actual  net 
tncome  from  my  Job,  bet^^^  $9,000  and 
$10,000.      ,. 

Considering  (he  other 
living  and  the  heavy  h 
campaigns,  it  is  obvious 
very  dlfllcult  to  stay  in 
it  not  for  the  lectures  wl 
which  last  year  together  |  With  royalties 
brought  in  $4,731.  I  should  therefore 
add  a  few  words  of  explanation  about 
these.  I  have  made  it  ^  general  rule 
never  knowingly  to  accebt  a  lecture  or 
other  fee  from  any  orgamzatlon  which 
to  my  knowledge  seeks  national  legis- 
lation or  a  given  foreign  policy.  I  have 
therefore  confined  my  paid  addresses  to 
educational  Institutions,  forums,  and 
social  clubs,  and  have  ttried  to  guard 
against  being  influenced  \>y  lecture  fees. 
Moreover,  I  try  to  arrang^  these  lectures 
during  periods  in  which  tli4  Senate  Is  not 
In  session  or  on  weekencb  so  as  not  to 
Interfere  with  my  Senaw  duties. 

And  now  for  our  holdirigs  of  property. 
Iifrs.  Douglas  and  I  oWli  Jointly  our 
house  and  adjoining  lots  m  Washingtbn 
subject  to  a  mortgage  ofjwiproximately 
$6,000.  I  do  not  know  wnat  the  precise 
net  worth  of  these  prop^Hles  is,  but  I 
believe  It  is  not  far  fro^  $50,000.  In 
addition,  fit  course,  we  own  the  usual 
amount  of  furniture  and  h  fairly  exten- 
sive collection  of  books  and  reproduc- 
tions of  works  of  art  along  with  a  limited 
number  of  originals.  I  lam  unable  to 
fix  a  value  on  these  Itenul  Some  years 
ago  we  sold  all  our  small  holdings  of 
stocks  in  order  to  remove  toy  possibilities 
of  conflicts  of  interest  J  lEmd  put  the 
proceeds  Into  investment  I  trusts  which 
have  such  broadly  distributed  assets  that 
we  cannot  identify  any  sonirces  or  be  in- 
fluenced by  them.  The  market  value  of 
these  stocks  in  May  Counted  to 
$68,656.48.  AllsUngdrthe^isasfoUows: 
Stein.  Roe  ft  Parhham  Fund.  Inc.. 
496  shares:  Growth  rfidustries.  668 
shares;  Lehman  Corp.,  475  shares; 
Adams  Express,  13 1  shares;  Niagara 
Share,  600  shares;  1  rational  Industries, 
1.103  shares. 

The  major  portloi    of 
owned  by  my  wife,   mrct 
heritances  which  st ;  ht 
addition,  we  own  $10^00 
ment  bonds  and  about 
laneous  bonds  and  stock] 
operative,  and  quasl-cc 
tutions. 

Three  years  ago  I  inli^rited  $11,316 
from  the  estate  of  my  brother.  I  gave 
$2,280  of  this  to  poUtical  {candidates  In 
whom  I  believed,  used  $ft8  for  Illinois 
travel  exjienses.  met  additional  political 
expenses  of  $4,214.11,  elA6  now  have 
$4,593.89  of  this  deposit^  in  a  special 
account.  My  personal  bank  account  as 
of  May  5. 1965,  was  $2,912  Und  that  of  my 
wife  $1,950.  However,  I  |owe  $4,100  for 
radio  and  television  tapes,,  but  I  hope  to 
J  recoup  about  $500  of  thlis  from  certain 
radio  and  television  stations  which  have 
generously  offered  to  pay  for  part  or  all 
of  the  costs  of  the  tapes  fitmished  them. 


I 

i^ese  shares  is 
idsed  from  in- 
s]  received.  In 
11  U.S.  Govem- 
)0  of  mlscel- 
^n  public,  co- 
itlve  insti- 
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I  therefore  estimate  my  net  outstanding 
Indebtedness  at  about  $3,600  plus  $6,000 
on  the  mortgage,  or  a  total  of  $9,600. 

As  a  result  of  wounds  suffered  on 
Pelellu  and  Okinawa,  I  was  awarded  a 
service-connected  disability  pension  on 
retiring  from  the  Marine  Corps  in  1946. 
Since  being  sworn  in  as  a  Senator  in  1949 
I  have  refused  to  receive  a  dollar  of  this 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  obvious  that  the 
wounds  did  not  Interfere  with  my  abil- 
ity to  serve.  The  paymasters  told  me, 
however,  that  I  could  not  turn  these 
checks  back  to  the  Treasury  smd  they 
have  therefore  credited  these  sums  to  my 
account.  Some  years  ago  these  came  to 
$32,399.60  and  this  will  be  their  approxi- 
mate maximum  as  long  as  I  am  in  the 
Senate.  I  shall  not  draw  upon  them -as 
long  as  I  serve  as  an  elected  official  and 
upon  retirement,  it  Is  my  intention  to 
accept  such  sums  only  if  needed.  Upon 
my  death  the  principal  is  to  be  Invested 
In  Government  bonds  and  put  In  a  trust 
fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  my  wife  and  my  daugh- 
ter, Jean.  Upon  their  deaths  the  princi- 
pal Is,  in  turn,  to  revert  to  the  United 
States  of  America  with  some  emphasis 
upon  the  acquisition  of  added  recreation- 
al land  for  the  people  of  Ulinois. 

Taken  all  together,  the  net  value  of 
our  holdings  of  property  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $129,512.37  plus  the  $32,- 
399.60  credited  to  my  account,  but  which 
after  meeting  retirement  needs  and  the 
care  of  my  wife  and  daughter,  I  intend 
as  stated  to  have  revert  to  the  United 
States  for  the  beneficial  use  of  the  peo- 
ple. Our  total  assets  therefore  amount 
to  approximately  $161,911.97,  plus  the 
value  of  furniture,  books,  and  works  of 
art,  not  counting  the  withdrawal  yalue 
of  my  senatorial  pension  rights.  These 
holdings  have  been  accumulated  through 
lifelong  saving^  and  small  inheritances. 
They  wer&'tiecreased  this  year  by  ap- 
proximately $8,000  because  of  losses  in 
the  value  of  investments,  drawing  upon 
an  inheritance  to  meet  added  political 
expenses  and  increased  indebtedness  for 
radio  and  television. 

These  are  the  salient  facts  about  our 
Income  and  holdings  as  I  have  been  able 
to  compile  them.  I  have  had  thermo- 
faxed  copies  made  of  my  income  tax 
statement  for  1965,  and  this  is  open  for 
inspection  and  verification  at  my  office. 

Speaking  only  for  myself,  I  find  the 
saliuy  paid  to  Senators  to  be  fair  and 
adequate  if  one  is  able  and  willing  to  live 
a  modest  i>ersonal  life. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  people  who 
elected  me  have  a  right  to  know  these 
facts.  Primarily,  the  disclosure  of  a 
Senator's  Income  and  assets  is,  I  believe, 
the  best  assurance  possible  to  the  people 
that  ttielr  representatives  are  not  engag- 
ing in  possible  conflicts  of  Interest.  I  am 
not,  however,  urging  my  point  of  view  up- 
on others  and  am  making  this  statement 
merely  as  a  personal  matter. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  AGREE- 
MENT *POR  COOPERATION  WITH 
TURKEY  CONCERNING  PEACEFUL 
USES  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President,  it  is  thci 
practice   of   the   Joint   C<»nmittee   on 


Atomic  Energy  to  Inform  the  Senate 
wh6n  any  proposed  agreement  for  co- 
operation concerning  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  has  been  submitted  to 
the  committee  pursuant  to  section  133c 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964.  In 
accordance  with  that  practice  I,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee's  Subotm- 
mittee  on  Agreements  for  Cooperation, 
wish  to  inform  the  Senate  that  on  May  3, 
1966,  a  proposed  amendment  to  this 
country's  dvU  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  Turkish  Republic  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee. 

The  amendment,  which  has'  been 
negotiated  by  the  State  Department  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  would  extend 
the  existing  agreement  for  another  5 
years,  to  June  9, 1971.  Among  the  more 
significant  revisions  In  the  agreement 
which  this  amendment  would  affect, 
perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  is  that 
providing  for  the  transfer  to  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  of  the 
responsibility  for  applying  safeguards  to 
materials  and  facilities  transferred  un- 
der the  agreement  for  cooperation. 
Presently,  safeguards  against  the  diver- 
sion of  these  materials  and  facilities  to 
military  purposes  are  admlj^tered  by 
the  United  States. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  this  amendmoit,  together  with  cer- 
tain proposed  diplomatic  notes  which  are 
considered  part  of  the  amending  agree- 
ment, must  lie  before  the  Joint  Commit-  i 
tee  for  a  period  of  30  days  while  Con- 
gress is  in  session  before  becoming  ef- 
fective. It  is  anticipated  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  practice  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  a  public  hearing  on 
this  matter  will  be  held  prior  to  expira- 
tion of  this  statutory  waiting  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  amendment  to  the 
agreement  with  Turkey,  together  with 
copies  of  the  above-mentioned  diplo- 
matic notes  and  other  supporting  corre- 
spondence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows:  . 


.    vs.  ATomc  Kmbot  OomnSBioir, 

Waahingtoti,  DO.  May  3, 1M9. 

DcAB  Ma.  Houtikld:  Pursuant  to  Section 
133c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1064,  aa 
amended,  there  are  submitted  with  this 
letter: 

(a)  a  copy  of  a  propoeed  agreement 
amending  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  Be- 
tween the  Oovernment  of  the  Unlt^  Stataa 
of  America  and  the  Oovernment  of  the  Turk- 
ish Republic  Concerning  Oivll  Uses  of  Atomlo 
Energy,  together  with  copies  of  propoeed  d^- 
lomatlc  notee  which  are  to  be  considered  aa 
part  of  the  amending  agreement; 

(b)  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Oommlaslain 
to  the  Preeident  recommending  approval  of 
the  amending  agreement:  and 

(c)  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  President 
to  tbe  Commission  containing  bis  determina- 
tion that  its  performance  wlU  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security,  and  ap- 
proving tbe  amending  agreement  and  au- 
thorizing Its  execution. 

The  amending  agreement,  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1064,  aa  amended 
would  revise  and  extend  tbe  Agreement  be- 
tween  the  United  Statee  of  America  and 
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Turkay  which  wm  algned  kt  Wuhlngton  on 
JtOM  10,  1B65,  aa  amanrtert  by  Agrwmenta 
alined  at  Waahlnfton  on  April  27,  1981  and 
/nito  8,  1966. 

Tha  amaiMMnt  acraamant  would  aztend  tha 
A(paemant  for  flva  yaan.  until  Juiia  9,  1971. 
TtM  GOTaramant  ot  tha  Turktab  BapubUe 
baa  agraad  to  tha  tranate  to  tha  Intama- 
ttooal  Atomic  Xnarc7  Agancy  of  aafasuarda 
rmooalblUtlaa  for  matatlala  and  fadUtlaa 
traJaafaiTad  undar  tha  Agraamant  for  Co- 
eparatloB.  Agiuwaant  with  raapact  to  thla 
tv^nafw  wooM  ba  aifactad  by  Artlela  V  of 
tha  aoMBdlnt  agraemaat.  togatbar  with  tha 
dtptematlo  notaa. 

Artlda  n  of  tha  propoaad  tanandlng  agraa- 
mant  would  paimlt  tha  tranafar  to  Turkay  of 
matarlal  anrlehad  to  mora  than  30%  In  tha 
laotopa  tT-938  whan  thara  ia  a  t*>chTi1cal  or 
aeonomlp  faqnlramant  for  aueh  a  tranafw. 
Artlela  IV  would  reflact  tha  raeent  ehangaa 
iB  tha  Atcmle  Bnargy  Act  of  1964  parmltttng 
privata  ownanblp  of  apaelal  nuclaar  matarlal 
by  anahllng  prlvata  partlaa  In  tha  Unltad 
^tataa  and  Turkay  to  ba  partlaa  to  arranga- 
iDMita  for  tba  tranafar  of  qiaclal  nuclear  ma-, 
wlal.  Prarloualy,  auch  tranaaetlooa  wara 
eonflnad  to  Oorammenta.  Arrangamanta 
mada  dlraotly  batwaan  prlvata  pwtlaa  undar 
Artlda  ZV  would  ba  undartakan  purauant  to 
applloaMa  lawa,  ragulationa.  poUdaa,  and 
lloanaa  raqulramanta  of  tha  Unltad  Stataa 
and  Turklah  Oorammanta.  ' 

Tha  amending  agreement  alao  Indudea 
aararal  minor  rarlalona.  Artlde  I  would 
eonform  ^he  fleMa  of  Information  aaohaaga 
to  our  mora  euirant  praetloa.  while  Artlde 
Zn  would  delete  tha  now-obadete  raqulre- 
mant  fUr  the  Turklah  Ooveraaent  to  retain 
tttta  to  anrlahed  uranium  It  raodvea  tmdar 
the  Agreement  untU  auoh  time  aa  TTnitad 
Stataa  uaei*  may  aoqulra  title  to  such  ma- 
terial. Artlda  vn  of  the  amendment  would 
danfy  Artlde  IX  of  the  Agreement  for  Oo- 
oparatloii  by  ezpUdtly  aUttng  that  the  XTJS. 
and  "nirkey  "may"  conault.  not  necaaaarUy 
"Witt"  eonault.  with  aMh  other  ooneamlng 
an  addlttanal  agreement  covering  nudear 
power  produotloa  la  Turkey. 

The  pn^ioaad  amendment  wUl  enter  Into 
force  When  the  two  Oovemmanta  have  ez- 
dianged  written  notlflcatlOBa  that  their  re- 
qMctlve  Btatutory  and  ooiMtttutlonal  re- 
qulrauenta  have  bean  fulfilled. 
Oordlally. 

Quwif  T.  Oxjkmoaa, 
Chairman. 

,  Bon.  Crxt  BoLxnsLD. 
Chmlrmon.    Joint    Committee    on    Atomte 
tnern.  Oongreu  o/  the  Vntted  Staten. 

■ndoaurea: 

1.  Affaamaut  amending  the  Agreement  for 
OooiMTatlon  with  the  Oo'vemment  of  the 
Turklah  RapubUe.  togetbar  with  Notea  (S). 

a.  Letter  from  the  Oommlaalon  to  the 
Preddent  (»). 

3.  Letter  ftom  the  Prealdent  to  the  Oom- 
adaaiop  (S). 

,  ,  ■> 

maamrntam  to  Anartmwr  loa  Coorbatiok 

■rrwiKw  tta  Qowmunaan  ow  m  XJvmwD 
^  Srarta  or  AicaaicA  and  trb  Oovaaififairr 

or  ya   Tuaiuaa    Kmnmuo   OoNcaamiro 

Onm  XJwm  or  Arotaa  Xnaar 

The  Oovemment  of  the  TThlted  Stataa  of 
Amerlei  and  tha  Oovemment  of  the  Turklah 
Republic, 

Deatriag  to  amend  the  Agreemdit  for  Co- 
operation Omcemlng  Civil  Uiea  of  Atomic 
energy  Between  the  Oovunment  of  the 
XTnlted  Stataa  of  America  and  the  Oovam- 
ntent  of  the  Turklah  Republic,  signed  at 
Waablngton  on  June  10,  1966  (hereinafter 
refeiTed  to  aa  the  "Agreement  for  Ooopera- 
tton").  aa  amended  by  the  Agn«nant  algned 
at  Waablngton  on  ApiU  37,  1961,  and  the 
Agreement  Hgned  at  Waablngton  on  June  8. 
1968.  and 


RecognljElng  that,  aa  the  result  of  the  con- 
sultations Initiated  In  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticle VI  bis  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion, the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of 
Amwrtea  and  tha  Oovemment  of  the  Turkish 
Republic  have  agreed  to  promptly  request 
the  Intematloiua  Atomic 'Energy  Agency  to 
asBTime  reapoodblllty  for  the  i^ipUcatlon  of 
safeguards  to  materials  and  facllltlee  sub- 
ject to  safeguards  under  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation. 

Agree  aa  follows: 

aancLi  x 

Article  I.  Paragraph  A  of  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"A.  Subject  to  the  llmltatlona  of  Artlde  V, 
the  Parties  hereto  will  exchange  sdentlflo, 
technical,  and  economic  Information  useful 
for  reaearch,  training,  and  ^n>Ucatlon  In  the 
following  fields: 

^1.  dealgn.  oonatructlon.  <^)eratlon,  and  uae 
of  reeearch  reactwa,  materials  testing  re- 
actors, and  reactor  experiments; 

"3.  the  use  of  radioactive  lsot(q)ee  and 
source,  special  nuclear,  or  byproduct  mate- 
rial In  physical  and  biological  reaearch,  medi- 
cine, agriculture,  and  industry;  and  the  iHt>- 
ductlon  of  radioactive  Isotopes  for  such  usee; 
and 

"8.  health  and  safety  problems  related  to 
th«- foregoing." 

AancLi  n 

Article  n.  Paragraph  C  of  the  Agreement 
for  Co<q|>eratlon.  as  amended.  Is  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"C.  The  Commission  may,  upon  requeat  and 
In  Ita  discretion,  make  aU  or  a  portion  of  the 
fosegolng  special  nuclear  material  available 
aa  uranium  enriched  to  more  than  twenty 
per  cent  (20%)  by  weight  In  the  Isotope  U- 
236  when  there  Is  a  technical  or  econcxnlc  re- 
quirement for  such  a  transfer  for  use  In 
reaearch  reacttHv,  materials  testing  reactoca, 
and  reactor  experiments,  each  capable  of 
operating  with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed 
eight  (8)  kilograms  of  the  Isotope  U-a35  con- 
tained In  such  uranium." 

ABTICU  m 

Article  n.  ParagraiA  D  of  the  Agreemezit 
for  CooperaUon,  as  amended.  U  deleted  In  Its 
entirety:  Paragraphs  K  through  H  are  r»- 
lettered  aa  D  through  O. 

'^  aancLx  iv 

Artlde  ZV  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  aa  followa: 

"With  reapect  to  the  subjecto  of  agreed 
exchange  of  information  referred  to  in  Article 
I.  it  Is  understood  that  either  Party  or 
authorised  persons  under  its  Jurisdiction  may 
make  arrangements  to  transfer  materials,  In- 
dudlng  spedal  nuclear  material,  and  equip- 
ment and  devlcee  to,  and  to  perform  servleee 
for,  authcrlzed  persons  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  oCher.  Likewise,  authorised 
private  persons  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
either  Party  may  make  such  arrangements 
with  the  other  Party.  Such  arrangementa 
shall  be  subject  to: 

"1.  the  limitations  applicable  to  trans- 
actions between  the  Partlca  under  Article 
n; 

"3.  Artlde  V:  and 

"8.  applicable  lawa,  regulatlona,  and  II- 
cenae  requirements  ot  the  Partlaa  and  their 
poUdes  with  regard  to  transactions  Invdvlng 
private  persons." 

AancLx  V 
Artlde  VI  bis  of  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation, as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
aa  follows: 

n  an 


"Tha  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Turkish 
Republic,  reoognbdng  the  dertrabtllty  of  mak- 


ing ^use  of  the  facllltlee  and  services  of  the 
Zntematlonal  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  agree 
that  the  Agency  will  be  promptly  requeeted 
to  HHBume  responsibility  for  allying  safe- 
guards to  matartals  and  facUltlea  subject  to 
safeguards  under  this  Agreement.  It  Is  oon- 
tamplated  that  the  neceesary  arrangements 
will  be  effected  without  modification  of  this 
Agreement  through  an  agreement  to  be  nego- 
tiated between  the  Parties  and  the  Agency 
which  may  Include  provlslona  for  suspensloo 
ot  the  safeguard  rights  accorded  to  the  United 
States  Commission  by  Article  VI  of  this 
Agnement,  as  amended,  du^rlng  the  time  and 
to  the  extent  that  the  Agency's  safeguards 
aa  set  forth  in  IAEA  document  InfClrc/66, 
and  any  revision  thereof,  apply  to  such  ma- 
terlVs  and  facilities." 

AXTICIS  VI 

Artlde  Vm  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion, as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
date  "June  9,  1906"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  date  "June  9, 1971". 

AXTicuE  vn 

Article  DC  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  amended  by  deleting  the  word  "will" 
in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "may". 

AxnciiX  vm 

Tl^  Amendment  shall  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Oovemment  shall 
have  received  frc»n  the  other  Oovemment 
written  notification  that  it  haa  complied  with 
all  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements 
for  the  e^try  into  force  of  such  Amendment 
and  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  period  of 
the  Agreement  tar  Cooperation,  aa  hereby 
amended. 

Zn  witneas  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorlMd,  have  algned  this  Amendment. 
Done   at  Washington,   In  duplicate,  this 

of ,1966. 

For  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

DONOVAK  Q.  Zoos. 
Offleer-tn-Charge,    Atomic    Snergy    Af- 
fair$.     International     Scientific    and 
Technological  Affairs,  Department  of 
State. 

WjLLtAM  L.  TaOlCAHS, 

AsaUtant  Director  for  Program  Develojh- 
ment  A  Liaiaon,  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 
Por    the    Oovemment    of    the    Turkish 
Republic: 

BiDIL  K.  AXAT, 

First  Secretary, 
Smbassy  of  Turkey. 

WABHINOTOir,  D.O. 

InlUaUed  on  AprU  18, 1966. 


Washington,  AprU  — ,  1968. 

Sxcbxjcmct:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer 
to  the  Amendment  to  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation between  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Turklah  Republic  and  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  Statea  of  America  Concerning  Civil 
Uaea  ot  Atomic  Energy  which  is  being  signed 
today. 

In  oomneotloo  with  the  Amsadmsnt  to  the 
Agreement  tar  Cooperation,  the  Oovemment 
of  the  Turklah  Republic  and  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  SUtea  of  America  further 
agree  as  fdlows: 

In  the  event  any  of  the  Partlea  to  the 
trilateral  arrangeoiant  envisioned  In  Artlde 
VI  bis  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation, 
aa  amended,  la  unable  to  agree  to  the  terms 
of  that  arrangamant,  dther  the  Oovemment 
of  tha  Turklah  Bepubllc  or  the  Oovemment 
ot  the  United  Stataa  of  America  may,  by 
notification,  tamlnate  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation.  In  the  event  the  Agreement 
for  Oooparatlon  should  be  so  taimlnated  by 
sltbar  Oov«nua«nt,  the  Oevemment  of  the 
TuikUb  BepubUc  a^eaa  that  It  abaU,  at  the 
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of  tba  United 

to  the  Oovem- 
of  America  all 
ved  pursuant  to 


requeat  of  the  Oo^ 
Statee  ot  America,  return 
ment  of  the  United  Stat 
special  nuclear  material  r 
the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  still  in  Its 
posseedon  or  In  the  poassagion  of  persons 
under  its  jiulsdlction.  ThU  Oovemment  of 
the  United  Statee  of  Amempa  will  oompen- 
aate  the  Oovemment  of  therrurklah  Republic 
for  its  Interest  in  such  maierlal  so  returned 
at  the  United  Statee  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's schedule  of  pricM  then  In  effect 
domestically.  Jj 

It  would  be  appreciated  tP  you  would  con- 
firm the  agreement  of  th#  Oovemment  of 
tfle  United  Statee  of  AmeHca  to  the  fore- 
going, i 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  asstu-anoes 
of  my  highest  consideration. 


Ambassador  of  the  Turl 


ExDn.  KJ  ^kat, 


Republic: 


Secretary, 
of  Turkey. 

Q.Zooic., 
Energy  Af- 


Tbomaitb, 
Program   De- 


Tin 
Km 
WABHiifcnoif,  D.C. 

DOMOVi 

Offlcer-tn-Charge,  Ati 
fairs.    International    Scientific    OTid 
Technological   Affaii^   Department 
of  State. 

WnxiAKl. 
Assistant   Director  for 
velopment  and  Liaisj^ 
Atomic  Energy  Comn^t^sion, 
Bis  Excellency  Dxan  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State^ 
Washington,  D.C. 
Initialled  on  AprU  18, 1968. 

Washinotoi^,  XprtI  — ,  1966'. 

E^xcKixzif CT :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
your  note  of  AprU  — ,  196<  li  which  zeada  aa 
follows:  I 

"ExcxLLXNCT :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
the  Amendment  to  the  A|teement  for  Co- 
operation between  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Turkish  Republic  and  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  I  Concerning  Civil 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  whi^h  is  bdng  signed 
today, 

"In  connection  with  thi 
the  Agreement  for  Cooperaj 
ment  of  the  Turkish  Repu 
emment  of  the  United  Stat 
ther  agree  as  follows: 

In  the  event  any  of  the 
lateral  arrangement  envisaged  in  Article  VI 
bis  of  the  Agreement  forT  Cooperation,  as 
amended,  is  unable  to  agrete  to  the  terms  of 
that  arrangement,  either  thS  Oovemment  of 
the  Turkish  Republic  or  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  ca  Amerl^ia  may,  by  notifi- 
cation, terminate  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion. In  the  event  the  Ai;feement  for  Co 
operation  ahould  be  so  ten  anated  by  either 
Government,  the  Oovemmc  at  of  the  Turklah 
Republic  agrees  that  it  shi  a,  at  the  request 
of  the  Oovemment  of  the  flnlted  Statee  of 
America,  return  to  the  Octemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  aUl  special  nuclear 
material  received  pursuant  to  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  still  ^i  Its  poasesdon 
or  in  the  posseadon  ot  pen  ims  undar  its  JU' 
rlsdlctlon.  The  Oovemmeqt  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  comj^nsate  the  OOV' 
emment  of  the  Turkish  R«  public  for  its  In- 
terest In  such  material  sc  jretumed  at  the 
United  States  Atomic  Enexy  Commission's 
schedule  of  prices  then  In  e  $ct  domestically 

"It  would  be  appredated  if  you  would  corr- 
firm  the  agreement  of  thi  i ;  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  of  Amcnca  to  the  fore- 
going, 

"Accept,   Excellency,   thij 
ances  of  my  highest  condc  ^ration." 

I  have  the  honor  to  cciifirm  the 
ment   of    the   Oovemmeni   of    the    United 


Amendment  to 

lon,  the  Govem- 

c  and  the  Oov- 

of  America  fur- 

es  to  the  trl- 


States  of  America  aa  requei  1  ed. 


renewed  aasur- 


Accept,   BxoeUanoy,    the   renewed   asaur- 
aiu)ee  of  my  highest  oondderaUon. 
Por  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Donovan  Q.  Zook, 
Offlcer-in-Charge,  Atomic  Energy  Af- 
fairs,   International    Scientific   and 
TeChnOlogioal  Affairs,  Department  of 
State. 

William  L.  Tbomans, 
Assistant  Director  for  Program  Devel- 
opment A   Liaiaon,  Atomic  Energy 
Comm,ission. 
Bis  Excellency  TDmorrr  MKNUONCioaLTr, 
AmbOModor  of  the  Turkish  Republic. 
Saon,  K.  Akat, 

First  Secretary^ 
Embassy  of  Turkey. 
Washington,  D.C. 
InltlaUed  on  AprU  18t  1966. 

UB.  Atomic  Enbut 

OOMlflMION, 

WaaMngUm.  D.O.,  April  20. 1999. 

DxAX  Ms.  PaxsmENT:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  endosed  propoeed  agreement  amending 
the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Turkish  RepuhUc 
Concerning  ClvU  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  to- 
gether with  the  encloeed  proposed  notes  to  be 
exchanged  between  the  two  Governments, 
-NWhlch  notes  are  to  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  propoeed  amending  agreement,  determine 
that  its  performance  will  promote  and  wlU 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  secxirity,  and  authorize 
its  execution.  The  Department  of  State  sup- 
ports the  Commission's  recommendation. 

The  proposed  amending  agreement,  which 
has  been  negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy' 
Commlsdon  and  the  Department  of  State 
pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19M, 
aa  amended,  would  revise  and  extend  the 
Agreenlent  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Turkey  which  was  signed  at 
Washington  on  June  40,  1965,  as  amended  by 
Agreements  signed  at  Washington  on  April 
27,  1961.  and  June  3,  1966. 

The  proposed  amending  agreement  would 
extend  the  Agreement  for  five  years,  imtU 
June  9,  1971.  The  Government  of  the  Turk- 
iFh  Republic  has  agreed  to  the  transfer  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  of  safe- 
guards responsibilities  for  materials  and  fa- 
cilities transferred  under  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation.  Agreement  with  respect  to  this 
transfer  would  be  effected  by  an  article  in  the 
amendment,  together  with  the  encloeed 
notes. 

Article  n  of  the  propoeed  amending  agree- 
ment would  permit  the  transfer  to  Turkey  of 
material  enriched  to  more  than  30%  in  the 
isotope  U-236  when  there  is  a  technical  or 
economic  requirement  for  such  a  transfer. 
Article  IV  would  refiect  the  recent  changes  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964  pwmlttlng 
private  ownership  of  q>edal  nuclear  material 
by  enabling  private  parties  in  the  United 
States  and  Turkey  to  be  parties  to  arrange- 
mants  for  the  transfer  of  spedal  nuclear  ma- 
terial. Previously,  such  transactions  were 
confined  to  Governments.  Arrangements 
made  directly  between  private  parties  under 
Article  rv  would  be  undertaken  pursuant  to 
appUcable  lawa,  regulations,  poUcles,  and  li- 
cense requirements  of  the  United  Statea  and 
Turkish  Oovemments. 

The  amending  agreement  also  Includes 
several  minor  revldons.  Article  I  would  con- 
form the  fields  of  Information  exchange  to 
our  more  current  practice.  While  Artlde  m 
would  delete  the  now-obaolete  requirement 
for  the  Turldsh  Oovemment  to  retain  title  to 
enriched  uranliun  it  receives  under  the  Agree- 
ment untU  such  time  as  United  Statea  usets 
may  acquire  title  to  such  matarlaL    Artlde 


IX  would  be  dartflad  by  explicitly  ftattng 
that  the  UB.  and  Turkey  "may"  consult,  not 
necessarily  "will"  oon&ult,  with  each  other 
concerning  an  additional  agreement  covering 
nuclear  power  production  In  Turkey.  « 

Pollowlng  your  approval,  determination, 
and  authcrixaUon,  the  propoeed  amending 
agreement  will  be  formaUy  executed  by  ap- 
luoprlate  authorities  of  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  Turkish  Republic.  In  com- 
pUance  with  Section  123c.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  the  agree- 
ment wUl  then  be  placed  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
ReapectfuUy  yours, 

Olsnn  T.  Sbabobo, 

^  Chairman. 

The  FaxsmxNT,         """ 
The  White  House. 

Enclosures;  ^ 

1.  Proposed  Agreement  Amending  ^it 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Turkish  RepubUo. 

2.  Proposed  Notes. 

Thk  Whir  Boubb, 
Washington.  April  22, 1999. 
The  Bonorable  Olknk  T.  Skaboio, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Washington. 

Dkak  Da.  SXABOKO:  In  acoudance  with  Sec- 
tion 123a  of  the  Atomic  Energy^Act  of  1964, 
as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commladon 
has  submitted  to  me  by  letter  dated  AprU  30, 
1966,  a  proposed  agreement  amending  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
tha  Oovemment  of  the  Turkish  RepubUc 
Concerning  ClvU  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  to- 
gether with  proposed  notes  to  be  exchanged 
between  the  two  Oovemments,  which  notes 
are  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  propoeed 
amending  agreement,  and  has  recommended 
that  I  approve  the  proposed  amending  agree- 
ment, determine  that  its  performance  wUl 
promote  and  wUl  not  constitute  an  unrea- 
sonable risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security,  and  authorize  its  execution. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  138b  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  I  hereby: 

(a)  approve  the  proposed  amending 
agreement  and  determine  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Agreement  aa  amended  will  pro- 
mote and  wUl  not  constitute  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  the  common  defense  and  security  of 
the  United  Stat^  of  America; 

(b)  authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed amending  agreement  on  behalf  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  Statee  of  America 
by  appropriate  authorities  of  the  Dep«atment 
of  State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Sincerely. 

LTNDOH  B.  JOHNaOH. 


.CONSIDER  ALTERNATIVES 

Mr.  INOT7YE.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  about 
the  formulation  of  our  Vietnam  policy 
makes  good  lenae. 

It  recalls  that  "n.8.  policy  In  Vietnam 
has  not  been  embarked  upon  blindly, 
with  no  consideration  of  alternatives  or 
with  no  thought  of  what  might  happm 
if  tjiat  policy  l8  abandoned." 

Tlie  paper  points  out  that  fhs  fram- 
ers  of  any  policy  must  examine  the  alter- 
natlTes  and  their  proteble  consequences, 
and  then  take  the  calculated  risk  that 
the  pdlloy  they  have  determined  uppn 
is  the  best  that  could  be  pur8ned,__  ! 
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I  vmnt  to  make  thla  editorial  ayallable 
to  mj  eoDeacues  and  I  therefore  ack 
unanimous  ccmaent  that  It  be  printed 
IntheRTCoao. 
There  being  no  objectton,  the  edlto- 
.  rial  waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Bacoatf.aa  follows: 

•     (ftam  the  PbtlwMphu  (Pa.)  Inquli«r 
,  MayMeeei 

To  JomFT  Pouer— Ob  CunciBx 

"TO  Justify  ft  oouzM  of  policy  tn  Ita  lartwt 
dlmenaloQ."  wrote  Richard  N.  Goodwin,  for- 
mer aaalatftnt  to  PrMldaat  Kennedy  and 
President  Joluuon,  in  a  recent  •'New  Yorker" 
ftrttcle.  "iM  to  predict  wbat  wUl  hi4>pen  U  that 
oourae  U  not  taken;  io  propheay  the  un- 
knowable turns  of  history." 

"AU  that  any  leader  can  do."  he  went  on. 
"Is  call  upon  wisdom.  Judgment  and  national 
principle,  a  sense  of  hutory  and  a  knowledge 
of  present  reality,  and  act  on  the  speculattye 
and  Intuitive  guess  that  results.*' 

ThU  enormous  llmlUtlon  haunts  the  de- 
dston-makers  at  every  moment  of  history, 
whether  the  course  to  be  taken  involves  the 
dropping  of  the  atom  bomb  on  Hiroshima, 
Bltler's  Invasion  of  BussU.  the  missile  eon- 
fronUtton  in  Cuba,  or  U.8.  mlUtary  opera- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia. 

If  the  men  who  make  the  decisions  could 
read  the  future,  their  task  would  be  simple. 
Becauss  they  cannot,  they  are  vulnerable  to 
mlsjudgmant  and  miscalculation— as  Bltler 
was  wtMH  ha  Invaded  Russia. 

The  framais  of  any  policy  must  examine 
the  altamatlvas  and  their  probable  conse- 
quences, and  then  take  the  calculated  risk 
that  the  policy  they  have  determined  upon 
Is  the  best  that  could  be  pursued.  They  may 
be  mistaken.  They  can  hope  that  they  are 
not.  and  leave  room  for  quick  changes  If 
•rents  contradict  Judgment. 

Uj8.  policy  In  Vietnam  has  not  been  em- 
barked upon  blindly,  with  no  consideratton 
of  alternatives  or  with  no  thought  to  what 
might  happen  if  that  policy  Is  abandoned 
Wh^t  If  South  Vietnam  U  thrown  to  the 
Communist  wolvss?  What  if  Red  China  Is 
given  frss  rein  to  take  over  aU  Southeast 
.Asia?  What  If  we  retreat  ignomlnlotisly  and 
leave  people  now  free  to  Communist  domi- 
nation? 

Thsse  posilbllltlss  loom  largs  In  our  deci- 
sion-making, and  they  should  be  given  equal 
weight  by  those  critics  of  UJ8.  policy  who. 
untroubled  by  the  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship, and  fault  with  our  presence  In  Viet- 
nam. 

To  Justify  their  fault-flndlng.  these  critics. 
In  and  out  of  the  UJ3.  Senate,  must  also 
"prophesy  the  unknowable."  They  also 
have  the  burden  of  considering  what  may 
happen  U  their  asssssment  Is  wrong— as  It 
may  well  be.  The  men  who  make  the  deci- 
sions have  tlnlr  rssponslbtllty,  and  it  is  an 
aweeome  one;  but  those  who  criticise  the  de- 
cisions, once  made,  cannot  escape  their  share 
of  responsibility  also.  It  Is  somethlna  to 
think  about. 


May  19,  1966 


FEDERAL  DISTRICT  COURT  JUDG- 
MENT AOAIN8T  THE  HANNA  COM- 
PANIES 

Ur.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  27th  last,  tai  the  n.8.  District  Cburt. 
Portland.  Oreg.,  Judge  Oua  J.  Solomon 
entered  Judgment  for  the  Government 
after  finding  that  the  Hanna  Nickel 
Smelting  Co..  wholly  owned  by  the 
^nna  Mining  Co..  had  breached  Its 
nl(±el  stockpBlng  contract  and  oTer- 
charged  the  Government.  The  court 
awarded  the  Ooverament  $S<0.8SS  In  ad- 
dition to  163.525  which  Hanna  piwlously 
paid  to  aatlsfy  one  count  of  the  coin- 
platnt. 


In  exercising  his  dlso-etlon  to  allow  in- 
terest (m  the  improper  overcharges  from 
the  date  of  overpayment  rather  than  the 
date  the  breach  was  legally  established, 
the  court  observed: 

This  Is  a  classic  case  of  unjust  enrichment. 


This  is  in  strange  contrast  to  a  state 
ment  issued  by  Hanna  when  the  court 
handed  down  its  initial  opinion  last  Feb- 
ruary.   At  that  time,  the  president  of 
Hanna.  stated  in  p«u-t: 

We  are  pleased  with  the  report  which  vin- 
dicates the  company's  position  and  removes 
any  question  of  the  integrity  of  the  com- 
pany's performance  and  accounting. 

This  Statement  was  both  i»^mature 
and  Inaccurate.  Contrary  to  this  asser- 
tion, the  opinion  of  the  district  court 
demonstrates  that  the  decision  was  not 
a  vindication  of  Hanna's  conduct  but  a 
repudiation  of  It. 

Pour  years  ago,  a  report  made  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  plus  a  state- 
ment Inserted  in  the  Rbcord  by  Senator 
JoHH  WuxiAKS,  of  Delaware,  led  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  the  National  Stock- 
pile and  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Stm- 
iHGtoK,  to  investigate  this  matter  thor- 
oughly. 

As  noted  by  Senator  Wn.LiAMS  in  a 
statement  on  the  Senate  floor  on  May  29. 
1962.  the  Comptroller  General  made  the 
following  points  regarding  the  Hanna 
nickel  contracts: 

1.  Although  other  contracts  made  by  OSA 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
that  we  have  reviewed  limited  in  varying  de- 
grees the  financial  risks  of  the  contractors, 
the  Hanna  Mining  and  Smelting  Company 
contracts  eliminated  practically  any  risk  of 
financial  loss  to  the  Hanna  companies. 
Under  the  Hanna  contracts  the  Oovemment 
guaranteed  virtually  all  the  contractor's  capi- 
tal investment  and  provided  a  market  for  all 
the  contractor's  production  at^prices  which 
virtually  preclude  operating  losses.  .  . 

a.  The  smelting  contract  permits  Hanna  to 
acquire  clear  tlUe  to  the  smelting  facilities 
costing  about  $23  million  by  paying  the  gov- 
ernment the  estimated  salvage  value  of  the 
faculties  (about  $1,700,000)  after  the  Ctov- 
emment's  advance  has  been  amortized.  .  .  . 
8.  The  mining  contract  provides  a  basic 
fixed  price  of  $6  a  ton  for  the  sale  of  ore  to 
the  Government  subject  only  to  escalation  of 
certain  base  cost*  and  premliuns  or  discounts 
for  variances  in  the  nickel  content  of  the  ore. 
The  price  was  based  on  estimates  submitted 
by  Hanna,  prior  to  actual  operations,  which 
indicated  a  rate  of  profit  of  about  90  percent 
of  costs  before  taxes.  Since  the  contract 
precludes  GSA  from  examining  the  financial 
results  of  the  mining  operation,  GSA  Is  not 
In  a  position  to  ascertain  the  n>asonableneas 
of  the  estimate  upon  which  the  fixed  price 
was  established 

Peculiarly  limited  as  Hanna's  obliga- 
tions were  under  the  contracts,  the  per- 
formance of  those  limited  obligations 
came  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. The  contract  provided  that  costs 
of  production  were  to  be  borne  by  the 
Government,  while  capital  items  were  to 
be  paid  for  by  Hanna. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings  held  in 
1962.  on  November  8.  1963,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  filed  suit  against  the 
Hanna  c<»npanle8  in  the  U.S.  district 
court  in  Portland,  Greg.,  seddng  dam- 
ages for  breach  of  contract.  I  was  im- 
pressed then,  as  I  am  now,  with  the  dili- 
gence  and   thoroughness    with    which 


Senator  Symington  pursued  the  facts  in 
this  case.  His  chairmanship  was  a 
model  of  impartiality  and  dedication  to 
the  public  interest  for  which  he  deserves 
the  thanks  of  this  body  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  Oovemment  alleged  that  the  over- 
charges arose  because  the  Hanna  Smelt- 
ing Co.:  First,  charged  to  reimbursable 
costs  of  production  various  items  which 
under  the  contract  were  actually  expend- 
itures for  capital  items;  second,  ob- 
tained an  inflated  price  for  a];H>roxl- 
mately  19.5  million  pounds  of  nickel  to 
be  delivered  after  March  31,  1961,  this 
as  the  result  of  its  erroneous  statements 
to  the  Government  with  respect  to  its 
actual  production  costs;  and  third,  failed 
to  properly  account  for  certain  other  ex- 
penditures and  receipts,  the  latter  re- 
sulting in  an  overstatement  of  reim- 
bursable costs. 

In  February  1964  the  Hanna  com- 
panies admitted  their  liability  arising  out 
of  the  smelting  company's  failure  to 
properly  account  for  other  expenditures 
and  receipts,  and  therefore  paid  to  the 
Government  the  sum  of  $54,325,  plus  ac- 
crued interest  of  19,290,  or  a  total  of 
$63,525,  as  claimed  by  the  Government. 

After  an  extensive  trial  of  the  remain- 
ing claims  asserted  by  the  Government, 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Oregon  found  that  Hanna  had 
breached  the  contract  with  respect  to 
some  38  items.  Accordingly  Judgment 
on  these  items  was  entered  in  favor  of 
the  Government  in  the  amount  of  $231  - 
506. 

The  court  observed  that  the  38  capital 
Items  In  question  were  expensed  "solely 
to  obtain  reimbursement"  from  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  expenditures  that 
Hanna  companies  otherwise  would  have 
had  to  bear  themselves. 

In  addition  to  the  Government's  re- 
covery of  $231,506  for  the  capital  items 
which  the  Government  decided  were  un- 
justifiably charged  to  costs  of  produc- 
tion, the  court  reformed  the  contract 
as  requested  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, so  as  to  reduce  the  price  the  Gov- 
ernment was  obligated  to  pay  for  the 
19.5  million  pounds  of  nickel  ranalning 
undeUvered  after  March  31,  1961. 

The  court  foimd  that  the  parties  had 
agreed  to  a  price  which  in  turn  was 
based  on  a  formula  that  was  predicated 
upon  Hanna's  1959  and  1960  costs  of 
production. 

Since  the  court  found,  however,  that 
the  smelting  company  charged  improp- 
erly capital  items  to  its  reported  cost  of 
producticm.  the  contract  was  reformed 
in  order  to  reflect  a  price  which  was 
based  on  actual  costs  of  production;  and 
this  reformation  reduced  the  price  by 
1.24  cents  per  pound  on  the  19.5  million 
pounds  of  nickel  scheduled  to  be  de- 
livered after  March  31.  1961.  as  a  re- 
sult entitling  the  Government  to  obtain 
an  additional  recovery  of  $241,798. 

In  its  decision  the  court  also  granted 
the  Government  interest  at  the  rate  of 
6  percent  per  annnni  on  the  amounts 
which  the  smelting  company  over- 
charged the  Government.  *niis  return 
amounted  to  $87,329. 

These  amounts,  together  with  the 
$63,525  already  paid  results  In  a  total 
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recovery  of  $634,158  by  t^e  Government 
from  the. Hanna  Co. 

The  Department  of  Justice  deserves 
congratulations  for  obtaining  this  large 
reimbursement  to  the  Treasury  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  determinatiqu  by  the  court 
of  the  illegality  of  the  Rtinna  Co.  cost- 
ing under  their  nlclcel  agreements  with 
the  Government. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  court  will  have  a 
other  contractors  and  bi 
Ing  into  public  office  tol  see  that  their 
companies  are  not  found  to  have  been 
unjustly  enriched  in  their  dealings  with 
the  Government.  I 

I  ask  unanimous  con^^t  that  there 
be  inserted  in  the  RkcorI*  a  news  article 
on  the  Federal  court  J 
the  Hanna  Co.  that 
Portland  Oregonlan  of 

There  being  no  obj 
was  ordered  to  be  prin 
as  follows: 


le  decision  of 

,tary  effect  on 

essmen  com- 


lent  against 
ired  In  the 
?ril  29. 

}n,  the  article 
I  in  the  Rzcord, 


[Prom  the  Oregonlan. 
JuDGB  Okdxbs  Hanna  To 
TT.S.  OvnrATB 


pr.  39.  1966] 

AT    iNT^tBBT    OM 


on  has  issued 

ding  the  federal 

from    Haima 

ddle.  Ore.,   and 

id,  Ohio. 

Judge's  action 

of  Utigatlon  In 


by  Hanna  to 
of  nickel  and 

unjust  enrlch- 


UJB.  Dlst.  Judge  Ous  J. 
an  order  and  Judgment  ai 
government    some     $624,1 
Nickel   Smelting  Co.,   of 
Hanna  Mining  Co.,  of  Clevi 

The  Oregon  chief  fede: 
apparentiy  closed  2^^  ye 
federal  court  here. 

Awards  were  for  over( 
the  government  on  the  pi 
operations  at  its  Riddle  p 

"This  is  a  classic  case 
ment,"  Judge  Solomon  notM.  In  his  opinion. 
"From  the  dates  of  overpatrtnents,  the  com- 
pany has  had  the  use  of  rtiie  government's 
money."  j  | — 

Consequentiy,  Solomon  lulowed  the  gov> 
emment's  Interest  demanijB.  On  Feb.  24, 
1986,  he  ruled  that  Hanna  owed  $215,109  for 
wrongly  charged  capital  outtay,  but  left  other 
issues  unsettled.  I  i 

In  the  original  suit,  the  gpvernment  aaked 
$1.8  million  from  the  flrmp.  alleging  over- 
payments on  107.7  mllllonj  t>ounds  of  nickel 
produced  on  a  government  i  stockpiling  con- 
tract from  19M  to  1961.        | 

In  the  government-HailAa  contract,  the 
firms  agreed  to  operate  the 'Middle  smelter  on 
a  cost-plus  basis.  The  govM'nment  paid  op- 
erating expenses,  but  wss  nut  to  make  equip- 
ment lavestmenU  after  It  RuUt  the  $23  mU- 
Uon  faculty.  { 

The  Riddle  plant  was  ioid  to  Hanna  In 
1961  for  $1.7  million.  1 1 

Actually,  there  were  fou|  contracts  signed 
with  the  government  by  >  franwa  firms  on 
Jan.  16,  1963: 

One  for  deUvery  of  nlcl 
another  for  delivery  of  a 
lion  pounds  of  nickel  i 
125  miuion  pounds,  a 
^*"ina  inning  the  gO' 
and    a    fourth    which 
$100,000  for  managing  au 

From  1946  to  1982,  strai 
terials  were  a  deep  go' 
Preaident  John  F.  Kenned 
label  and  the  roof  bl«w 
mlttee  of  the  Senate 

mlttee  headed  by  Sen.  S^Vaxt  Stsowoion. 
D-Uo.,  began  Investigating  Bh  196S. 
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Anns  for  $1.8  million,  the 
to  court  In  Oregon.  , 

Awards   to   the   govemi]|(i 
Solomon's  opinions  and  II 
are  $es,025,  paid  earlier  b^, 
capital  aoqulsltlons  wron^y 


the   Hanna 
vemment  went 


mt  tram  Judge 
J  [anna  ooBossdons 
tjjtHanna;  $216,100. 

bUled  as  produc- 


tion expenses:  $16395  for  S2  "smaUer"  Items 
similarly  charged;  $27,111  for  overpayment . 
on  some  2.2  million  pounds  of  nickel  pro- 
duced before  Uarch.  1961;  $214,686  from  the 
1964  t«nilnatton  agreement;  $79,608  Interest 
on  overcharges,  and  $7,734  Interest  from  pre- 
March  1961  production. 

In  the  Feb.  34  opinion.  Judge  Solomon  held 
that  six  capital  expenditures  for  the  experi- 
mental smelter  had  been  wrongly  charged 
against  the  government. 

Of  "smaller"  items,  Solomon  orlglnaUy  said 
Hanna  oovUd  reclassify  In  expense  accounts 
61  Items  valued  at  $84,148. 

The  company  reclassified  27  It  said  were 
worth  $15,915,  allowing  32  at  a  cost  of  $16.- 
396  to  be  awarded  the  government. 

The  government,  noted  Solomon,  conceded 
two  Items  at  $1301. 

CXOINO    NOTED 

Solomon  said  adjustments  In  company 
costs  resulting  from  item  overchu'ges  would 
require  reformation  of  a  1961  agreement  with 
the  government  to  put  a  68.77  cents  a  pound 
celUng  price  on  nickel. 

Hanna,  the  Judge  said,  agreed  to  lower  the 
celling  to  57.53  cents  a  pound,  giving  the 
government  $27,111  for  overpayments  on  3.2 
million  pounds  of  previotisly  produced  metal. 

In  a  1964  termination  agreement  between 
the  Hanna  firms  and  the  government,  the 
firms  agreed  to  pay  the  reduction  in  cost  a 
pound  on  the  17.3  million  pounds  the  govern- 
ment subsequently  purchased. 

This  amounts  to  $214,686. 

The  reduction  also  applies  to  some  19.5 
million  polinds  undelivered  as  of  March  31, 
1966,  Solomon  ordered. 

He  allowed  a  total  of  $87327  Interest  on 
the  pre-1961  nickel  payments  and  expense 
overpayments. 

The  Riddle  plant  Is  America's  sole  domestic 
nlckfel  producer. 
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SECRETARY  McNAMARA'S  ADDRESS 
TO  SOCIETY  OP  NEWSPAPER  EDI- 
TORS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  Secretary 
McNamara  delivered  yesterday  an  excel- 
lent, thoughtful  ^>eech  in  which  he  ably 
set  forth  some  of  the  problems  that  face 
the  world.  In  presenting  his  thoughts  on 
handling  these  problems,  he  spo^  sis  a 
man  thinking  deeply  and  seeQ!^  peace 
in  the  world  of  the  future.  He  draws  on 
our  national  and  international  experi- 
ence and  economic  facts  of  life  to  show 
Uiat  far-reaching  changes  must — and 
can — be  achieved  in  order  to  achieve 
some  sort  of  international  law  and  order. 

I  also  applaud  his  thought  that  our 
young  people  should  be  called  upon  to 
give  2  years  of  service  to  their  Nation  in 
some  form  of  volunteer  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Secretary's  address  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  19,  19661 

The  Txxt  or  Address  bt  McNamaxa  to  Aias- 

icAM  SOdXTT  or  Newspapxb  EbrroBS 

(WAsanvcTON,  May  18. — FoUowlng  is  the 
the  text  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  8. 
McNamara's  address  before  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Bdltors  as^prepared  for 
delivery  in  Montreal  today : ) 

Any  American  would  be  fortunate  to  visit 
this  lovely  Island  dty.  In  this  bo^MUble 
land.  ^ 

But  there  Is  a  special  satisfaction  for  a 
Seoretary  of  Defmse  to  cross  the  longest 
border  In  the  world — and  realise  that  It  is 
also  the  least  armed  border  In  the  wcrld. 


It  prompts  one  to  reflect  how  negatlTe  and 
narrow  a  notion  of  defeoM  stUl  eloods  our 
century. 

There  is  stUl  among  as  an  almost  eradloa- 
ble  tendency  to  think  of  our  ssourtty  prob- 
lem as  being  eaeluslvtf y  a  mUltaiy  proMsm 
and  to  think  of  the  military  problanl  as  bstng 
sxdusively  a  weapons-syBlsm  or  kaHtware 
problem.  Xr 

Ths  plain,  blunt  truth  Is  that  ooflMmpo- 
rary  man  stiU  ooooslves  of  war  and  paac*  In 
much  the  aame  stwaotypsd  terms  that  his 
ancestors  did.  The  fact  that  than  ances- 
tors— both  recent  and  remote — were  oon- 
spicuously  imsuocessful  at  avoiding  war,  and 
enlarging  peace,  doesnt  seem  to  dampen  our 
capacity  for  cllchea. 

We  still  tend  to  conceive  of  xuitlonal  se- 
curity almost  solely  as  a  state  of  armed 
readiness:  a  vaal^  awasoms  arsenal  of  wfp- 
onry. 

We  still  to  tend  to  assume  that  it  U 
primarily  this  purtij  military  Ingredient 
that  creates  security. 

We  are  stlU  haunted  by  this  concept  of 
mlUtary  hardware. 

But  how  limited  a  concept  this  actually     \ 
is,  becomes  apparent  when  one  ponders  the 
kind  of  peace  U)at  exists  between  the  United 
States  tJad  Canada. 

It  ia  i  very  cogent  example.  Here  we  are. 
two  modern  nations:  highly  developed  tech- 
nologically, each  with  immense  territory, 
both  enriched  with  great  reserves  of  natural 
resources,  each  militarily  sophisticated — and 
yet,  we  sit  across  from  one  another,  divided 
by  an  unguarded  frontier  of  thousands  at 
mUes  .  .  .  and  there  Is  not  a  remotest  set 
of  clrcumstaztces.  In  any  imaginable  time- 
frame of  the  future,  in  which  our  two  nations 
would  wage  war  on  one  another. 

It  Is  so  unthinkable  an  idea  as  to  be  IbtaU) 
absurd. 

But  why  Is  that  so? 

Is  it  because  we  are  both  ready  In  an  In- 
stant to  hurl  our  mlUtary  hardware  at  one 
another? 

Is  it  because  we  are  both  zeroed  In  on  one 
another's  vital  targets? 

Is  It  because  we  are  both  armed  to  our 
technological  teeth  that  we  do  not  go  to 
war? 

The  whole  notion — as  applied  to  our  two 
countries — is  ludicrous. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  are  at  peace 
for  reasons  that  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  pur  mutual  military  readiness. 

We  are  at  peace — truly  at  peace — because 
of  the  vast  fund  of  compatible  beUefs,  com- 
mon pirinclples,  and  shared  ideals. 

We  have  our  differerees  and  our  diverr't'* — 
and  let  us  hope  for  the  sake  of  a  mutuaUy 
rewarding  relationship  we  never  become 
sterile  carbon  copies  of  one  another. 

BASIS  or  UJTTOU.  PCAOB 

But  the  whole  point  is  that  our  basis  of 
mutual  peace  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  o\ir  mUltary  hardware. 

Now  this  is  not  to  say,  obviously  enough, 
that  the  concept  of  military  deterrence  Is  no 
longer  relevant  In  the  contemporary  world. 

unhappily.  It  still  Is  critically  relevant 
with  respect  to  our  potential  adversaries. 

But  it  has  no  relevance  whatever  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

We  are  not  adversaries.  We  are  not  going 
to  become  adversaries.  And  It  Is  not  mutual 
military  deterrence  that  keeps  lu  from  be- 
coming adversaries.  It  Is  mutual  respect  for 
oommon  principles. 

Now  I  mention  this— as  obvious  as  it  all 
le — simply  as  a  kind  of  reduetlo  ad  absurdum 
of  the  concept  that  military  hardware  Is  the 
exclusive  or  even  the  primary  Ingredient  at 
permanent  peace  In  the  mld-30th  century. 

In  the  United  Btates  over  the  past  five 
years — we  have  achieved  a  ooasldecably  Im- 
proved balance  In  our  total  military  posture. 
That  vras  the  mandate  I  received  fMm  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson;  and  with  their 
support,  and  that  of  the  CongresB.  we  have 
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•M*  to  CNftto  •  atnngtiMtud  faro* 
■ifuctuw  or  UiML  MS,  and  air  oom- 
ponenta — ^wltli  «  Tiat  IncnaM  In  naobUitj 
and  nmtertet  -and  wHb  a  maaalva  nipcrlorlty 
In  nuislaar  ntellatary  power  orar  any  oom- 
blnatlon  at  potanttal  advenariaa. 

Our  capabUltlaa  for  nodaar.  coBTantlonal. 
and  eounteraubranlve  war  have  all  been 
broadened  and  Improved;  and  we  have  ac- 
oompllahed  thia  througb  military  budgets 
that  w«r«  In  fact  laaier  paroaatagaa  of  our 
■Toaa  national  pvoduot  than  tax  the  paat. 

yrom  tlM  point  of  new  of  combat  raadl- 
naaa.  tha  Unltad  atetaa  baa  never  baen  mlU- 
tarlly  atroticar. 
We  iBtand  to  maintain  tbat  raailtneae. 
But  if  we  tblnk  profoundly  abont  tba  mat- 
tar.  It  la  olaar  tbat  thla  purely  mlUtary  poa- 
tura  la  not  tba  central  element  In  our  m- 
ourtty. 

A  nation  can  reacb  tbe  point  at  wblcb  It 
doea  not  buy  more  eaeurtty  for  Itaelf  almply 
by  bn;rln«  mora  mUltary  bardwara— wa  are 
at  tbat  point. 

Tha  daelalT*  factor  for  a  powerful  nation — 
alraady  adequately  armed — U  tbe  cbaraeter 
of  Iti  relatlonablpa  wltb  tba  world.  And 
groupa  ot  natlona:  flrat,  tboaa  tbat  are  atrug- 
gUnc  to  davalop;  aacoodly.  tboae  free  natlona 
tbat  bave  reacbed  a  level  of  atrengtb  and 
jHroaparlty  tbat  enablea  tbem  to  oontrlbute 
to  the  paaoe  of  tbe  world:  and  flnaUy.  tboae 
natlosu  wbo  mlgbt  be  tempted  to  maka  them- 
aalvea  our  adveraarlea. 

For  eaeb  of  tbeae  groups,  tbe  United 
Statea— to  preeerve  ita  own  Intrlnalo  eecurl' 
ty  tiaa  to  bave  dlatlnctlve  aeta  of  relation- 
ahlpc. 

liBt.  wa  bave  to  help  protect  thoaa  de- 
veloping eountrlaa  which  ganulnely  need  and 
taqueat  our  hrtp,  and  whleb — aa  an  naeantle! 
preodndltlioii— are  willing  and  abia  to  help 
tbam^lvea. 

Seoond,  we  bave  to  encourage  and  achieve 
a  mora  efTadtlv*  partnarahlp  with  thoaa  na- 
ttona  who-  can  and  ahould  ahara  Intama- 
ttonal  paaoa-keeplng  raaponalblUttea. 

Third,  wa  mnat  do  aU  w*  raallatlcaUy  can 
to  reduce  the  ilak  of  ooolllet  with  thoaa  who 
might  b*  tafaptad  to  take  up  aima  against 


Let  ua  aramtna  tbeae  three  aeta  of  relatton- 
ahlpa  m  datalL 
Izat.  tha  developing  w^tnTH* 
Bonghly  100  oountrlaa  today  are  oanght 
up  In  tha  dUBeult  tranaltlop  from  traditional 
to  modem  aodatlaa. 

There  la  no  uniform  rate  of  progreai  among 
them,  and  they  imng*  from  primitive  moaale 
aocletlea  fractured  by  trlballam  and  held 
faebly  together  by  the  alendareat  of  poUtlcal 
alnewa— to  raUtlvaly  aophlatleated  countrlea, 
wall  on  tha  road  to  agricultural  aulBoleney 
and  induatrlal  eompetanoe. 

Thla  aweeplng  surge  of  development,  par- 
ttetxlarly  aeroaa  the  whole  eoutbem  half  of 
tl^a  globe,  has  no  panOlA  In  history. 

It  has  turned  tradlttonally  llstleas  azaaa  of 
the  world  Into  aaafMng  cauldrons  of  change. 
On  tbe  wholsw  It  haa  not  bean  a  very  peaca- 
fxil  process.  -% 

In  the  laat  eight  yean  alone  there  have 
been  no  leia  than  164  IntamatlonaUy  slgnlfl- 
oant  outbreaks  ot  violence  each  of  them 
speeUoaUy  deslgnad  aa  a  serious  challenge 
to  the  aathcofty.  or  tbe  very  cdstance  of  tbe 
gptamment  In  ^uaatton. 

JBghty-two  dliferant  govammanta  have 
baen  dlzaotiy  involved. 

What  la.attlklng  Is  that  only  10  at  thaae 
164  signlfloant  taaerU  to  vlolanoe  have  bean 
mlUtacy  eoafltoto  l^atwaen  two  atataa. 

And  not  a  slngl*  ana  of  tha  164  oonlllota 
haa  baen  a  formally  daolaiad  war. 

totf— d.  than  haa  not  baen  a  formal  deo- 
lanttkm  of  war    aiiytoara  In  the  world— 
tfMaWtaMWarXL 
rttm  plana*  la  beaniiHug  a  mot*  daaflsrooi 
to  KM  o»-<iat  msialy  taaoanaa  of  a 
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beoausa  of  tha  trend  of  such  oonfllets  la 
growing  rather  than  «i«»»nnt«i»iT»g 

At  the  beginning  of  IMS.  there  were  23 
ptolonged  Instugendea  going  on  about  tbe 
world.    As  of  February  l,  i960,  there  were  40. 

Further,  the  total  number  of  outbreaks 
of  violence  has  Increaaed  each  year:  In  1968, 
there  were  34:  In  1006.  there  were  S8. 

But  what  la  most  aignineant  of  all  la  that 
there  is  a  direct  and  constant  relationship 
between  tbe  Incidence  of  violence  and  tbe 
economic  status  of  tbe  countries  allUcted. 

Tbe  World  Bank  dlvldee  nations,  on  tha 
basis  of  per  capita  Income,  Into  four  cats- 
gorlaa.  rich,  middle-Income,  poor,  and  very 
poor. 

The  tlch  natlona  are  thoee  with  a  per  capita 
Inoome  of  $760  per  year  or  more.  The  cur- 
rent United  States  level  is  mote  than  $3,700. 
There  are  27  of  tbeee  rich  nations.  They 
possess  7S  per  cent  of  tbe  world's  wealth, 
though  roughly  only  20  per  cent  of  tbe 
world's  population. 

Since  1008,  only  one  of  tbeae  27  nations 
baa  suffered  a  major  Internal  upheaval  on  Its 
own  territory. 

But  observe  what  happens  at  the  other  end 
of  tbe  economic  scale.  Among  tbe  38  very 
poor  nations — those  wltb  a  per  capita  income 
of  tmder  $100  a  year — no  leas  than  32  bave 
suffered  significant  conflicts.  Indeed,  they 
have  suffered  an  average  of  two  major  out- 
breaks of  violence  per  country  in  the  eight 
year  period.    That  U  a  great  deal  of  conflict. 

What  is  worse,  it  has  been,  predominantly, 
conflict  of  a  prolonged  nature. 

xaxifD  ROLoa  comrairr 
The  trend  holds  predictably  constant  In 
the  case  of  the  two  other  catagorlea:  tbe 
poor,  and  the  middle-Income  nations.  Since 
1958,  87  per  cent  of  the  very  poor  nations, 
69  percent  of  the  poor  nations,  and  48  per 
cent  of  the  middle-income  nations  have  suf- 
fered serious  violence. 

There  can,  then,  be  no  question  but  that 
there  Is  an  irrefutable  relatloruOilp  between 
violence  and  economic  backwardneas.  And 
the  trend  of  such  violence  is  up,  not  down. 
Now,  It  would  perhaps  be  somewhat  reas- 
suring If  tbe  gap  between  the  rich  natlona 
and  the  poor  natlona  were  dosing;  and  eoo- 
noralo  backwardneas  were  slgnUloantly  re- 
ceding. 

But  It  Is  not.  The  economic  gap  la  widen- 
ing. 

By  tbe  year  1970.  over  one-half  of  the 
world's  total  poptilatlon  will  live  In  the  Inde- 
pendent natlona  sweeping  across  the  south- 
em  half  of  the  planet.  But  this  hungering 
half  of  the  human  race  will  by  then  com- 
mand only  one-sixth  of  the  world's  total  of 
goods  and  services. 

By  the  year  1976,  the  dependent  children 
of  thaae  natlona  alone — children  under  16 
yaars  of  aga— will  equal  tbe  total  population 
of  the  developed  nations  to  the  north. 

Bven  in  our  own  abundant  sodetlea.  we 
have  reason  enough  to  worry  over  the  ten- 
sions that  coil  and  tighten  among  under- 
privileged young  people,  and  finally  flail  out 
in  delinquency  and  crime.  What  are  we  to 
expect  from  a  whole  hemisphere  of  youth 
where  mounting  frustrations  are  Ukaly  to 
fester  Into  eruptlona  of  vlolanc*  "M 
extremism? 

Annual  per  capita  Income  In  roughly  >>%^f 
of  the  80  underdeveloped  nations  that  are 
members  of  tiaa  World  Bank  is  rising  by  a 
paltry  l  par  eant  a  year  or  lass.  By  the  end 
of  tha  century,  these  nations — at  their  praa- 
ant  rates  of  growth— «Ul  reach  a  par  oapit* 
baoome  of  barely  $1T0  a  yaar.  The  United 
Stotea.  by  tha  sams  crltwta,  will  attain  m 
par  o^ilto  Inoom*  of  $4  JOO. 

The  eoodnalon  to  aU  of  thla  la  blimt  and 
Inaacapable:  Olven  tha  certain  connectloD 
betwaaa  aconcmlc  stagnation  and  the  inei- 
danea  of  alolasioa,  the  years  that  U*  ahead 
Mr  tha  nattoaa  tai  tha  ttNrtham  half  of  tba 
are  pragoaat  with  vtoleBa*. 
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This  would  be  true  even  If  no  threat  ot 
Communist  subversion  T«t,^ — as  It  dearly 
doea. 

Both  Moscow  and  Peking — however  harah 
their  internal  differences — regard  the  whole 
modernization  proceee  as  an  ideal  environ- 
ment  for  the  growth  of  Communism.  Their 
experience  with  subversive  Internal  war  la 
axtenslve:  and  they  bave  developed  a  con- 
siderable array  of  both  doctrine  and  practical 
meaaures  in  the  art  of  political  violence. 

What  is  often  misunderstood  is  that  Com- 
mtmlsts  are  capable  of  subverting,  manipu- 
lating, and  finally,  directing  for  their  own 
ends,  tbe  wholly  legitimate  grlevancea  of  a 
developing  society. 

But  It  would  be  a  groas  overslmpllflcatlaD 
to  regard  Communism  as  the  central  factor 
In  every  conflict  throughout  the  underde- 
vdoped  world.  Of  tbe  149  serious  internal 
lna\irgendes  In  tbe  past  eight  years.  Commu- 
nists have  been  involved  In  only  58  of  them— 
38  per  cent  of  tbe  total — and  this  indudea 
seven  instanoee  in  which  a  Communist  re- 
gime Itself  was  the  target  of  the  uprising. 

VIOLXirCE  SKNDS   SI0IfAL8 

Whether  Communists  are  involved  or  not. 
violence  anywhere  In  a  taut  world  transmlta 
sharp  signals  through  the  complex  ganglia 
of  international  relations;  and  the  security 
of  the  United  States  is  related  to  tbe  security 
and  stability  of  nations  half  a  globe  away. 
But  neither  conscience  nor  sanity  Itaelf 
suggests  tbat  the  United  States  Is.  should, 
or  could  be  the  global  gendarme. 

Quite  the  contrary,  experience  oonflrms 
what  human  nature  suggests:  that  in  most 
instances  of  internal  violence,  the  local 
people  themselves  are  beet  able  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  altuatlon  within  the  frame- 
work  of  their  own  traditions. 

The  United  Statea  has  no  mandate  from  on 
high  to  police  the  world,  and  no  Inclination  to 
do  so.  There  have  been  dassic  cases  in  which 
our  deliberate  non-action  was  the  wisest 
action  of  all. 

Where  oiur  help  la  not  aought.  It  Is  seldom 
prudent  to  volunteer. 

Certainly  we  have  no  charter  to  reeciie 
floundering  reglmee,  wbo  have  brought  vlo- 
iMioe  on  themselves  by  deliberately  refus- 
ing to  meet  the  legitimate  eq>eetatlona  of 
their  dtlaenry. 

Further,  thronghout  the  next  decade  ad- 
vancing technology  wUl  reduoe  the  require- 
ment for  bases  and  staging  rlghte  at  particu- 
lar locatlona  abroad,  and  the  whole  pattern 
of  forward  deployment  will  gradually 
change. 

But — though  all  theee  caveate  are  clear 
enough — ^the  Irredudble  fact  remains  that 
our  aacurlty  U  reUted  dlreoUy  to  the  ae- 
curlty  of  the  newly  developing  world. 

And  our  role  mjiat  be  preciaely  this:  To 
help  provide  secturlty  to  tboae  devdoplng  na- 
tlona which  genuinely  need  and  requeat  our 
help,  and  whloh  demonstrably  are  willing 
and  able  to  belik  themadvee. 

The  rah  oomea  In  thla:  We  do  not  always 
grasp  the  meaning  of  tha  word  aacurlty  In 
thla  context. 

In- a  modemlalng  aodaty.  aacurlty  means 
development. 

Baourlty  Is  not  military  hardwara— though  - 
It  may  indude  IK    Security  is  not  military 
foroa— though  it  may  Involve  It.    Security  u 
not  traditional  mlUtary  activity— though  It 
may  snooopaoa  It. 
Seewlty  to  davelopmant, 
Without  development,  there  can  be  no 
aacurlty. 

A  devdoytng  aatloa  that  doea  not  In  fact 
develop  atanply  cannot  remain  ^'secure." 

It  cannot  remain  secure  for  the  Intractable 
raaaon  that  It  own  dtlaeiuy  cannot  abed  its 
human  aatoi*. 

If  security  ImpUeis  anything.  It  UnpUaa  a 
minhnal  maaaura  of  order  and  stability. 

WItbo«t  intanal  davalopmeat  of  at  least  a 
mtnlmat  da^aa,  order  and  stabOlty  are  shn- 
ply  not  poatfUa.    They  ar*  not  poaslbia  be- 
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be  fruBtk«ted 
rieacts — because 


lemantlc  game 


eeuse  human  nature  eftnno^ 
beyond  intrinsic  limits.     It 
it  must. 

KOT  AI.WATB 

Now,  that  Is  what  we  do  ndti  always  under- 
stand; and  that  is  also  wbfit  govemmente 
of  modernizing  nations  do  bot  alwaya  un- 
derstand. 

But  by  emphaalElng  that  security  arises 
from  development,  I  do  not  say  that  an  un- 
derdevdoped  nation  cannot!  be  subverted 
from  within;  or  be  aggreesed  ijipon  from  with- 
out; or  be  tbe  victim  of  a  combination  of  the 
two.  I 

It  can.  And  to  prevent  anyi  or  all  of  theee 
conditions,  a  nation  does  require  appropriate 
military  capabilities  to  deal  Mth  the  speclflc 
problem.  But  the  spedflc  military  problem 
la  only  a  narrow  facet  of  the  broader  security 
problem.  | 

Military  force  can  help  pjmvide  law  and 
order — but  only  to  the  degre^  that  a  basis  for 
law  and  ordel-  already  exists  iQi  the  devdop- 
ing  society:  A  basic  wlUingne^  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  cooperate.         i  ; 

The  law  and  order  Is  a  khleld,  behind 
which  the  central  fact  of  se<i^ty— develop- 
ment— can  be  achieved. 

Now  we  are  not  playing  a 
with  these  words. 

The  trouble  is  tbat  we  ha^  ^  been  loet  in  a 
lemantlc  Jungle  for  too  long.i  We  have  come 
to  Identify  "security"  with  ^cliuively  mili- 
tary phenomena;  and  moat  particularly  with 
military  hardware. 

But  It  Just  Isnt  so.  And  lire  need  to  ae- 
commodate  to  the  facte  of  thB  matter.  If  we 
want  to  see  seciirity  survive  k  od  grow  In  tha 
■outhem  half  of  the  globe.    1 1 

Devdopment  means  econc^c.  social,  and 
political  progress.  It  meaiU  a  reaaooabla 
standard  of  living — and  th«  word  "reason- 
able" in  this  context  requlrte  continual  re- 
definition. What  la  "reaaoni  ible"  in  an  ear- 
lier stage  of  development  w:  1  become  "xai- 
leasonable"  in  a  later  stage.   | 

As  devdopment  progreasaii  security  pro- 
greases;  and  when  the  peo]>ie  of  a  nation 
have  drganlxed  thdrrqvm  hiiman  and  natu- 
rd  resources  to  provide  tlijemselves  with 
vbat  they  need  and  expect  out  of  life— and 
have  learned  to  comproilA'a  peacefully 
among  competing  denumdalln  the  larger 
national  Interest — then,  their  resistance  to 
disorder  and  violence  will  tw  enormoudy 
Increaaed. 

Conversely,  the  tragic  ni 
men  to  reaort  to  force  to 
Imperatives  of  human  decei 

Now  I  have  said  that  the 
States  is  to  help  provide 
modernizing  nations— provl( 
and  request  our  help;  and 
and  able  to  help  themaelvea. 

But  what  ahould  our  help 

Clearly.  It  shotUd  be  helpj 
^nnent.     In  the  mUltary  ii&ere,  that  In- 
volves two  broad  categories  (tf  aaslstence. 

We  sboxild  help  the  deydoplng  nation 
with  such  training  and  equlp^«nt  as  la  nec- 
essary to  malnUin  the  prot44tive  dildd  be- 
hind which  development  cah  go  forward. 

The  dlmenalons  of  that  shield  vary  from 
country  to  country;  but  whit  la  essential  Is 
that  It  should  be  a  shield,  an4  not  a  capacity 
for  external  aggression. 

TXAIMING    IN    CIVIC   LiCTION 


of  desperate 

leva  the  lnn« 

will  diminish. 

I  of  the  United 

Ity  to  tbeae 

they  need 

I  dearly  willing 


devel- 


Tbe  second — and  perhapa  less  xmdarstood 
category  of  military  aaslsteniw  In  a  modern- 
ising nation — is  training  in  olvll  action. 

"Civic  Action"  Is  another,  on«  of 


Koumtlc  pMiBlea.    Too  few 
too  few  ofltdala  In  devd(^»in^ 
oomprehend    what    mllltarf 
meana. 
Tssentlslly.    It    means    uil|ag 


/|merioana— and 

^tlona    really 

dvlo    action 


Indigenous 
military  forbes  for  non-tnubttonal  mlUtary 
projects— projecto  .that  are  uaetol  to  tha 
looal  popnlatUm  hi  flelda  au^  i  as  aducattoo. 
public  works,  health,   sanitation,  agrieol- 


txire— 4ndeed,  anything  connected  with 
economic  or  social  progress. 

It  has  had  some  unpreadve  resulte.  m  tbe 
past  four  years,  the  United  States -assisted 
civic  action  program,  worldwide,  has  con- 
structed or  repaired  more  than  10,000  miles 
of  roads;  built  over  1,000  schools,  hundreds 
of  hospitals  and  clinics;  and  has  provided 
medical  and  dental  care  to  approximately 
four  million  people. 

What  is  important  Is  that  all  this  was  done 
by  indigenous  men  in  uniform.  Quite  apart 
from  the  developmental  projecte  themadvea, 
the  program  powerfully  alters  the  negative 
image  of  the  military  man,  as  tbe  oppresdve 
preserver  of  the  stagnant  stetus  quo. 

But  assistance  in  the  purely  military  sphere 
is  not  enough.  Economic  assistance  Is  also 
essential.  The  Preddent  is  determined  that 
our  aid  ahould  be  hardheaded  and  rlgoroudy 
reaUatlc:  that  it  should  deal  dlrecUy  with  the 
roots  of  underdevelopment,  and  not  merdy 
attempt  to  alleviate  tbe  symptoms.  His  bed- 
rock prlndple  Is  that  United  Stetes  eco- 
nomic aid — no  matter  what  ite  magnitude- 
is  futile  unless  the  country  in  question  Is 
resolute  in  making  tbe  primary  effort  Itaelf. 
That  will  be  tbe  criterion,  and  tbat  will  be 
the  crucial  condition  for  all  our  future 
assistance. 

Only  the  devdoplng  nations  themsdves 
can  take  the  fundamental  measures  that 
make  outdde  asdstance  meaningful.  These 
measures  are  often  unpcJateble — and  fre- 
quently call  for  political  courage  and  de- 
cldveness.  But  to  fall  to  undertake  painful. 
but  essential,  reform  In^ttebly  leads  to  far 
more  painful  revolutionary  violence.  0\ir 
economic  asslstence  is  designed  to  offer  a 
reaaonable  alternative  to  that  violence.  It 
is  designed  to  help  substitute  peaceful  prog- 
ress for  tragic  Internal  conflict. 

The  United  Stetes  Intends  to  be  oom- 
pasaionate  and  generous  In  this  effort,  but 
it  Is  not  an  effort  it  can  carry  exclusively 
by  itself.  And  thus  It  looks  to  those  nations 
wbo  have  reached  the  point  of  self-sustain- 
ing prosperity  to  increase  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  devdopment— and,  thua,  to  the 
security— of  the  modernlfiing  world. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  second  set  of 
relationshiiM  that  I  underscored  at  the  out- 
set; it  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  and  achieve  a  more  effective  part- 
nership with  tboae  nations  who  can,  and 
should,  share  International  peace-keeping 
respondbllltles. 

THX  HICKXST  PBOPOBTION 

America  has  devoted  a  higher  proportion 
of  ite  gross  national  product  to  Ite  military 
establishment  than  any  other  major  tree 
world  nation.  This  waa  true  even  before 
our  increased  expenditures  In  Southeast  Ada. 

We  have  had,  over  the  last  few  years,  as 
many  men  in  uniform  aa  all  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  combined — even  though  they 
have  a  population  half  again  greater  than 
our  own. 

Now.  the  American  people  are  not  going 
to  shirk  their  obligations  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  but  they  clearly  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
common  burden  indeflnltdy. 

If,  for  example,  other  nations  genuinely 
bdlevfr— as  they  say  they  do— tbat  It  is  In 
the  common  interest  to  deter  the  expandon 
of  Bed  China's  economic  and  political  con- 
trol beyond  Ita  national  boundaries,  then 
they  must  take  a  more  active  role  In  guarding 
the  defense  perimeter. 

Let  me  be  perfectly  dear:  TU*  >•  not  to 
queatlon  the  policy  of  neutrattam  or  non- 
alignment  of  any  particular  nation.  But  it 
la  to  T**"*^  that  the  independence  of 
such  natlona  oazt — In  the  end — be  fully  safe- 
guarded only  by  ooUecttve  agreomente  among 
themseivea  and  their  naighbors. 

The  plain  truth  Is  the  day  Is  coming  when 
no  single  nation,  however  powerful,  can 
undertake  by  Itaelf  to  keep  the  peace  out- 


dde ite  own  borders,  Regtonal  and  Inter- 
national organlBatlons  for  peace-keeping 
purposes  are  as  yet  rudlntentary;  but  they 
must  grow  In  experience  and  be  strei^^ened 
by  deliberate  and  practical  cooperative  action. 

In  this  matter,  the  example  of  Canada  is 
a  model  for  nations  everywhere.  Aa  Prime 
Minister  Pearson  pointed  out  eloquently  In 
New  York  just  last  week :  CaiUMia  { "la  as 
deeply  tovolved  in  tbe  world's  affalrajas  any 
oaantry  of  ite  slae.  We  accept  thla  oeeause 
we  bave  learned  over  -60  years  that  isolation 
from  the  poMclee  that  determine  war  does  not 
give  us  immunity  from  the  bloody,  sacrificial 
consequences  of  their  failure.  We  learned 
that  In  1914  and  again  In  1088.  .  .  .  That  la 
why  we  have  been  proud  to  send  our  men 
to  take  part  In  every  peace-keeping  opera- 
.tlon  of  the  United  Nations — ^In  Korea,  and 
Kashmir,  and  the  Sues,  and  the  Congo,  and 
Cypnis." 

The  organisation  of  the  American  states 
In  tbe  Dominican  Republic,  the  more  than 
30  nations  contributing  troops  or  suppliss 
to  asslBt  the  Oovemment  of  South  Vletxuun, 
Indeed  even  the  parallel  efforts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  UnioiKln  the  Pakistan- 
India  confilct — these  efforta.  together  with 
thoee  of  tbe  United  Nations,  are  the  flrat 
attempto  to  substitute  multinational  for  unl- 
laterd  policing -of  violence.  They  potnt  to 
the  peace-keeping  pattema  of  the  future. 

We  must  not  merdy  applaud  the  Idea.  We 
must  dedieato  talent,  resources,  and  hard 
pnctioal  thinking  to  ite  Implementation. 

in  Western  Kiirope — an  area  vhoae  b\ir- 
geeoing  economic  vitality  staada  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  wisdom  of  the  Uarshall  Plan — 
the  problema  of  security  are  ndther  static 
nor  wholly  new.  Fundamental  changes  are 
under  way,  though  certain  Ineecapable  real- 
ttiea  remain. 


The  conventional  forces  of  NATO,  for  ex- 
ample, still  require  a  nudear  backdrop  fW 
beyond  the  oapaMUty  of  any  Western  Buro- 
pean  nation  to  supply,  and  the  umted  States 
Is  fully  oommltted  to  provide  that  major  nu- 
otoar  deterrent. 

However,  the  Xxiropean  members  of  the 
MM^"*^  have  a  natural  desire  to  partldpate 
moN  actively  In  nudear  planning.  A  oen- 
tral  task  of  the  alliance  today  Is.  therefore, 
to  work  out  the  rdatlonshipa  and  Instltu- 
Uona  through  which  shared  nudear  plan- 
ning oan  be  effective.  We  have  made  a  prao- 
ttoai  and  T>rwnldng  start  in  the  special  com- 
mittee of  NATO  defense  ministers. 

Oommoa  planning  and  consultation  are 
easentlal  aspaote  of  any  sendble  substitute' 
to  the  unworkable  and  dangerous  alterna- 
tive cf  Independent  national  nudear  fosees 
within  the  alliance. 

And  even  beyond  the  alliance,  we  must 
find  the  means  to  prevent  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  wei^Mna.  "piat  is  a  clear  Im- 
perative. 

there  are.  of  course,  risks  in  nonprolifera- 
tlon  arrangementa;  but  they  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  Indefinltdy  greater  rlaks  that 
would  arise  out  of  the  Increase  in  national 
nuclear  stockpiles. 

In  the  cdculxis  of  risk,  to  prolifarate  inde- 
pendent national  nudear  forces  is  not  a  mere 
arithmetical  addition  of  danger.  We  would 
not  be  merely  adding  up  risks.  We  would  be 
iiuwnely  multiplying  them. 

If  we  serloxidy  Intend  to  pass  on  a  world 
to  our  children  that  is  not  threatened  by 
nuclear  holocaust,  we  miut  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  proliferation. 

A  reasonable  noi^roUXeratton  agreement 
is  feadble.  For  there  la  no  adversary  with 
whom  we  do  not  share  a  c-onunoa  Interest 
In  avoiding  mutual  deatruetlon  triggered  by 
•n  lirsqMndble  nth  power. 

That  brings  me  to  the  third  and  last  set 
of  idatlonshlps  the  United  Stotss  must  deal 
with,  llioee  with  nations  who  might  be 
tempted  to  take  up  anas  against  us. 


-.e ^ 
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Th«M  (•lattonalUiM  caOl  for  raftlUm.  But 
iMdIan  te  not  »  hardanwt,  Inflaslbl*,  un- 
tftMtiaaMy  Utttad*.  The  tmJimUc  mind  te 
»  TMtlfily  crMttvs  mind— frM  of  nalv*  de- 
lUBlocM,  but  full  ot  practlwl  altarnatlTM. 

TlMt*  m  pnottoU  mltanutlTM  to  our  eur- 
rmt  nUtloDahlps  with  botb  the  flovlat  umon 
MMt  Oommunlst  Cblna. 

lA  TMt  IdMlogioal  oluwm  Mp«n«w  us  from 
tiMm  and  to  »  dagiM.  Mpumtaa  tliam  from 
on*  aaothOT. 

TbM*  te  notininf  to  b«  tslnwl  from  our 
■wMm  an  IdMlotfcal  rapprocfaamant;  but 
bnaeblng  tha  teolatlon  of  graat  "^^'^^^t  Ilka 
Bad  China,  evan  whan  that  teolatlon  te 
tergaly  of  Its  own  making,  raduoaa  tha  dan- 
ger of  potantlaUy  catastrophic  misunder- 
standings, and  Incraasea  tha  Inoantlva  on 
both  aides  to  resolve  disputes  by  reason 
rather  than  by  force. 

TBABB  AMU  MTLOIUCT 

Tliere  are  many  waya  In  which  we  can 
build  brldgea  toward  nations  who  would  cut 
themaelTea  off  from  meaningful  contact  with 
us.  We  can  do  so  with  properly  balanced 
trade  relations,  diplomatic  contacts,  and  In 
some  cases  even  by  exchangee  of  military 
obaerven. 

We  have  to  know  where  It  Is  we  want  to 
place  thte  bridge;  what  sort  of  traffic  we  want 
to  timtal  over  It;  and  on  what  mutual  f oun- 
datlooa  the  whole  structure  can  be  de- 
signed. 

There  are  no  one-cliff  bridges.  If  you  an 
going  to  span  a  chasm,  you  have  to  rest 
the  structure  on  both  oUfls. 

Now  ellSS,  ganeraUy  speaking,  are  rather 
haaardous  placea.  Some  people  are  afiald 
even  to  look  over  the  edge.  But  In  a  thermo- 
nuclear world,  we  cannot  afford  any  polltleal 
aerophobia. 

Prealdent  Johnson  has  put  the  matter 
squarely.  By  building  brldgea  to  thoae  who 
make  thaoatf vea  our  advaraailaa  "wa  oan 
halp  gradually  to  create  a  oommunlty  ol  In- 
teraat,  a  ooamunlty  of  trust,  and  a  commu- 
nity of  affori." 

With  rsspoet  to  a  "community  ot  effort" 
tet  me  suoMt  a  concrete  jnopoaal  for  oar 
own  preaent  yaimg  ganaratlan  In  tha  Uhltad 
Statea. 

It  te  a  ocmmtttad  and  dedicated  gen- 
eration: It  has  proven  that  In  its  enor- 
monriy  Uopresalva  performance  In  tha  Peace 
Oorpe  ovarMas:  and  In  its  wUllngnaaa  to 
volunteer  for  a  final  assault  on  snah  poverty 
and  lack  of  opportunity  that  stIU  remain  In 
our  own  country. 

As  matten  stand,  our  preaant  Oelaotiie 
systems  draws  on  only  a  minority  at  *Mgt*»«t 
young  man. 

That  te  an  Inequity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  move  towaid 
remedying  that  Inequity  by  asking  every 
young  parson  in  the  United  BUtea  to  give 
two  years  o*  service  to  hte  country — ^whether 
In  one  of  the  military  services.  In  the  Peace 
Corpe  or  In  some  other  volunteer  develop- 
mental work  at  home  or  abroad. 

We  could  encourage  other  countrlee  to  do 
the  same:  and  we  could  work  out  exchange 
programa— much  as  the  Peace  Corps  te  al- 
.  ready  planning  to  do. 

While  thte  te  not  an  altogether  new  sug- 
gestion. It  has  been  crltlctaed  as  Inappro- 
priate while  we  are  engaged  In  a  shooting 


Mutual  Intereat — mutual  truat— mutual 
effort;  thoae  are  the  go<^.  Can  we  achieve 
thoae  goate  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  with 
Communist  China?  Can  they  achieve  tham 
with  one  another? 

The  answer  to  theee  queatlons  Use  In 
the  answer  to  an  e«en  more  fundamental 
question. 

Who  te  man?    ' 

Is  he  a  rational  animal? 

If  he  te.  then  the  goate  can  ultimately  be 
achieved. 

If  he  te  not,  then  there  te  little  podnt  In 
making  the  effort. 

All  the  evidence  of  htetory  suggests  that 
man  te  Indeed  a  rational  animal — but  with 
a  near  infinite  capacity  for  folly.  Hte  hte- 
tory seema  largely  a  halting,  but  petatetent. 
effort  to  raise  hte  reaaon  above  hte  anlnudlty. 

Be  draws  blueprints  for  Utopia.  But 
never  quite  gets  It  buUt.  In  the  end,  he 
plugs  away  obstinately  with  the  only  buUd- 
ing  material  reaUy  ever  at  hand:  Hte  own 
P»rt-««Mnlc.  part-traglo,  part-cussed,  but 
part-glorloiu  nature. 

I,  for  one,  would  not  count  a  global  free 
aodety  out. 

Condon,  after  all.  merely  eapturea  man. 

n«edom  captlvatee  >»«"! 

Thank  you  very  much. 


CONQLX7SION  OF  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MU8KIE.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
farther  morning  business? 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SncFsoH  In  the  chair) .  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


Bat  I  tttilave  precisely  the  oppoelte  te 
the  case.  It  te  more  appropriate  now  than 
•"•'•  9ae  It  wotild  underscore  what  our 
whole  purpoae  te  lo,  Vietnam— and  indeed 
anywhar*  in  the  world  where  coercion,  or 
Injustlca.  «r  lack  of  decent  opportunity  stUl 
boMa  sway. 

It  would  make  meaningful  the  central 
oonceptof  security:  A  world  of  decency  and 
davalopoMnl  wlieie  every  man  can  feel 
that  hte  paiaonal  horlaon  te  rtmaad  with 


PARTICIPATION  SALES  ACT  OF 
1966 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
3283)  to  pA)mote  private  «inai>r<ng  of 
credit  needs  and  to  provide  for  an  effi- 
cient and  orderly  method  of  liquidating 
financial  assets  held  by  Federal  credit 
^agencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was.  to  strike  out  all  after  the  pnfM;ting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  thte  Act  may  be  cited  as  tha  'Tartld- 
patlon  Sales  Act  of  1960". 

Sac.  a.  (a)  Section  303(0)  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act 
te  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "  ( 1 ) » Immediately  f oUow- 
lng"(c)"; 

(a)  by  Inserting  after  "undertaklnga  and 
activities"  a  comma  and  "hereinafter  ia  th^« 
subsection  called  'trusts',";" 

(3)  by- striking  "obllgaUons  offered  to  It 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  or 
Its  Admlntetrator,  or  by  s\ich  Agency's  con- 
stituent units  or  agencies  or  the  heads  there- 
of, or  any  first  mort^kges  In  which  the 
United  Statea  or  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof"  hi  the  fitat  sentence  thereof 
and  Inserting  ''mortgagee  or. other  typea  of 
obligations  In  a^deh  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  Statea  listed  In  para- 
gr^ih  (3)  of  thte  sobaaetlon": 

(4)  by  atrUdng  out  the  third  aentenoe 
thereof  and  substituting  therefor  the  follow- 
ing: "Parttdpatiena  or  other  Instrumenta  Is- 
sued by  the  Association  pursuant  to  thte  sub- 
section shall  to  the  same  extent  as  seeurltlee 
which  are  direct  obllgatloha  of  or  obligations 
guaranteed  aa  to  pilndpal  or  Interest  by  the 
united  Statee  be  deemed  to  be  exempt  eeou- 
rltlee  within  the  meaning  of  laws  admlnte- 
tared  by  the  8eenittl«B  and  Kxchante  " 
mlaalon.":  and 


1 


(8)  hf  striking  out  tha  fourth  aentenoe 
thereof. 

(b)  Section  303(c)  of  such  Act  te  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following: 

"(3)  Subject  to  the  llmlUtlons  provided 
m  paragraph  (4)  of  thte  subsection,  (me  or 
more  trusts  may  be  established  as  provided 
In  thte  subeectlon  by  each  of  the  foUowlng 
departments  or  agencies: 

"(A)  The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Agrlctilture,  but  only 
with  reap«:t  to  operating  loans,  direct  fann 
ownerahlp  loans,  direct  housing  loans,  and 
direct  soU  and  water  loans.  Such  tnists  may 
not  be  estabUahed  with  respect  to  loans  for 
housing  for  the  elderly  under  secltons  503 
and  516(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  19^,  nor 
with  reepect  to  loans  for  nonfarm.  recrea- 
tional development. 

"(B)  The  Office  of  Sduoatlon  o(  the  D»> 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
but  only  with  reepect  to  loans  for  construc- 
tion of  academic  faclllUee. 

"(C)  The    Department    of    Housing    and 
Urban  Develo^m^ent,  except  that  such  au- 
thority may   n3t   be  used  with  reepect  to 
secondary  market  <^)eretlona  of  the  Fsderal 
Nattonal  Mortgage  AsaodaUon. 
"(D)  The  Veterans'  Admlnlstratlan. 
"(E)  The  Kxport-Import  Bank. 
"(F)  The  Small  Bualneea  AdmlnlstraUon. 
The  head  of  each  such  department  or  agency, 
hereinafter    in    thte   subeectlon    called    the 
'trustor',  te  authorlaed  to  set  aalde  a  part  or 
aU  of  any  obligations  held  by  him  and  sub- 
ject them  to  a  trust  or  trusts  and,  incident 
thereto,  shall  guarantee  to  the  trustee  timely 
payment  thereof.    The  ta-ust  Instrument  may 
provide  few  the  Issuance  and  aala  of  bene- 
fltelal    Interests    or    partldpatlons.    by    ths 
trustse.  In  such  obllgattoos  or  In  the  right 
to  receive  interest  and  prlndpal  coUectlons 
therefrom;  and  may  provide  for  the  subsU- 
tutl<m  or  withdrawal  of  such  obllgaUons,  or 
for  the  substitution  of  cash  for  obligations. 
The  tnist  or  trusts  shall  be  exempt  from  aU 
taxation.     The   tr\ist   Instriunent  may  also 
contain  other  appropriate  provisions  in  keep- 
ing with   the  purpoees  of   this   subsection. 
The  Association  shall  be  named  and  shall  act 
aa  trustee  of  any  such  trusts  and.  for  the 
purpoees  thereof,  the  title  to  such  obligations 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  passed  to  the  Asso- 
oUtlon  In  trust.    The  trust  Instrument  shall 
provide  that  custody,  control,  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  obligations  shall  remain  in 
the  trustor  subjecting  the  obligations  to  the- 
trust,  subject  to  transfer  to  the  trustee  In 
event  of  default  or  probable  default,  as  de- 
temUned  by  the  trhstee.  In  the  payment  of 
prlndpal  and  Intereat  of  the  benafidal  In- 
terests or  partldpatlons.     OoUsctlons  from 
obligations  subject  to  the  trust  shall  be  dealt 
with  as  provided  In  the  Instrument  creating 
the  trust.    The  trust  Instrimient  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  trustee  win  promptly  pay  to 
the  trustor  the  fuU  net  proceeds  of  any  sale 
of  beneficial  mterests  or  participations  to  the 
extent  they  are  based  upon  such  obUgatlons 
or  coUectlons.    Such  proceeds  shall  be  dealt 
with  aa  otherwise  provided  by  law  for  sales 
or  repayment  of  such  obligations.    The  effect 
of  both  paat  and  future  sales  of  any  Issue 
of  beneficial  Interests  or  participations  shall 
be  the  same,  to  the  extent  of  the  principal 
of  such  Issue,  aa  the  direct  aale  with  recourse 
of  the  obligations  subject  to  the  trust.    Any 
trustor  creating  a  trust  or  trusts  hereunder 
te  authorized  to  purchase,  throu^  the  facul- 
ties of   the  trustee,  outstanding  beneficial 
Interests  or  partldpatlons  to  the  extent  of 
the  amount  of  hte  rtaponslMIl^  to  the  trust- 
ee on  beneficial  Interests  or  partldpatlons 
outstanding,  and  to  pay  hte  proper  share  of 
the  costs  and  expenaea  Incurred  by  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Aaspdntlon  as  trwtes 
pursuant  to  the  trust  Instrument. 

"(3)  When  any  trustor  guarantees  to  the 
trustee  the  tfenaly  payment  of  obligations 
he  subjects  to  a  trust  pnisuant  to  thte  sub- 
section, and  It  becomes  necasaary  for  such 
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tnistor  to  meet  hte  n^a  e  lUMIltlaa  undar 
■oeh  guaranty,  be  te  aut^frteed  to  fuUUl 
such  guaranty. 

"(4)  Benefidal  lnt«Mts 
shall  not  be  Issued  for  thai  account  ~of  any 
trustor  In  »n  aggregate  principal  amount 
greater  than  te  authorized  inth  reepect  to 
such  trustor  In  an  appropiiitlon  Act.  Any 
such  authorization  shall  i«naln  avaUaMe 
only  for  the  fiscal  year  for  w:  iloh  It  te  granted 
and  lor  the  succeeding  fiscal  oear. 

"(S)  The  Assodatlon,  as  t^rttM.te  author- 
teed  to  Issue  and  sell  bene^flal  Intereets  or 
participations  under  this  subeectlon,  not- 
wltbstaiuUng  that  there  may  be  an  insuffi- 
.cUncy  In  aggregate  receipts  jftom  obligations 
lubject  to  the  related  trust  tki  provide  for  the 
payment  by  the  trustee  (o^  a  timely  baate 
out  of  ciurent  receipts  or  otherwise)  of  aU 
interest  or  prlndpal  on  suah  Interests  or 
~^-VPsrtlclpatlons  (after  provlskm  for  aU  coats 
and  expenses  incurred  by  tlis  trustee,  fairly 
prorated  among  trustors) .  There  are  au- 
thorlzed  to  be  appropriated  without  ftecal 
year  limitation  such  siuns  as  may  be  necee- 
«ary  to  enable  any  trustor  to  pay  the  trustee 
such  Insuffldency  as  the  trustee  may  require 
6q  acoount  of  outatandlng  beUeflctel  Interests 
or  partldpatlotts  authorized  i  d  bo  iMuad  pur. 
Suant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  ttite  atfbMotton 
Such  trustor  shall  make  tin 
the  trustee  from  such  app 
Jcct  to  and  in  accord  with 
ment." 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Section  305(o) 
National  Mortgage  Assocte 
is  amended  by  deleting  "by 
July  1, 19M,". 

(b)  Section  401(d)  of  the 
1960  te  amended  by  delating',,^.  .„„„»„. 
atety  psaoadiag  the  flnt  prov  teo  and  by  aub- 
■tltutlng  therefor  "lOes,  and  :  887  and  1988:" 
S«c4.  (a)  Section  S03(c)  of  tltla  m  of 
the  Higher  Bducatlon  Fadlitlia  Act  of  IM8 
U  amended  by  striking  out  the  flnt  ntna 
irords  in  the  second  senteoai  and  aubatl. 
tutlng  thersfor  tha  following;  "Wot  the  pur> 
pose  of  making  payments  Into  the  fund 
tstabltehed  under  section  905'  T 

(b)  TlUe  in  of  the  Hlfl^er  Education 
ncllltlea  Act  of  1963  te  f  urti  i  r  «— tnHtd  by 
sddlng  after  section  304  th«  toUowlnc  n«w 
•ectlon:  ^ 

"axvoLVDro  vouk  iirvs 
"Sao.  808.    (a)  There  te    itreby  created 
within  the  Treasury  a  scixdato  fund  for 
Ugbsr  edueatloo  academic   rMUtlea  loans 
(hercaftar  In  thte  section  called  the  fund') 
which  ahall  be  available  toi  the  Oonunli- 
doner  without  fiaoal  year  limitatUm  as  a 
nvdvlng  fund  tat  tha  purpoi  as  of  t*»t«  tttia 
The  total  of  any  loans  made  $om  tha  fond 
te  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  axc4Bd  limitations 
■PMllled  In  approprtetlon  Actij    A  bnslnsas 
type  budget  for  the  fund  ahs  U  be  prepaied 
trshsmltted  to  the  Congresa,  (dnsldarad,  and 
■■seted  In  the  manner  prei  bribed  br  law 
(sections  103,  103,  add  104^  ths  Oovsm- 
nent  Corporation   Control    Att    (31    VSC 
•»7-g49))    for   wholly   owned,  OovemnMat 
•■poretlons. 

Jia^l  '^^  ""^  Comnilsslonsr,  Lhan  author- 
..J*^  *°  appropriation  Act  I  may  transfer 
»  the  fund  available  appro  |8r1attons  pro- 
ved under  section  303(c)  to  $wlde  capital 
rar  the  fund.  All  amounts  r^elved  by  the 
wmmlsdoner  as  Interest  paynifents  or  repay- 
™mte  of  prlndpal  on  loans,  and  any  other 
■oneys,  property,  <»  assets  dMived  by  him 
wan  hte  operations  in  connedtion  with  thte 
nue.  Including  any  moneys  di 
« IndlrecUy  from  the  sale  of 
«l»l  Interests  or  partldpaU 

the  fund,  shall  be  deposited 

"(2)    All   loans,   expenses,   ahd   payments 
pursuant  -to  <^)eretlons  of  the  ICommlsslonar 
under  thte  UUe  shaU  be  paid  1  ram  the  ftmd, 
tacludtag  (but  not  limited  to)( 
Psyments  or  the  Commissioner 
with  sale,  under  section  303  (C) 
"»tlonal  Mortgage  AssocUtlot 
CXn 887— Part  8 
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Oosnmlsdoner  shall  pay  from  the  fund  into 
the  Treasury  aa  mlsoaUaneous  reodpta  In- 
terest on  the  cumulative  amoont  of  appro- 
pnatlona  paid  out  for  loana  under  thte  tttle 
or  available  as  capital  to  tha  fund,  less  tha 
average  undisbursed  cash  balance  in  the  fond 
during  the  year.  The  rate  of  such  intereat 
lAiaU  b«  dstarmtnad  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  Into  conaldsratton  tha  aver- 
age market  yield  during  the  month  preceding 
each  fiscal  year  on  outstanding  TYeaaury 
obllgatlens  of  maturity  comparable  td  the 
average  maturity  of  loans  made  from  the 
fund.  Interest  payoMnts  may  be  deferred 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
TYeasury,  but  any  Interest  paymenta  so  de- 
ferred shall  themaelves  bear  Interest.  If  at 
any  time  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
moneys  in  the  fxmd  exoeed  the  preaent  and 
any  reasonably  praapeetlTe  future  reqnlre- 
menti  of  tte  fund,  snoh  eaeess  may  be  Irana- 
ferred  to  the  fsnMal  fund  of  the  l^asury.*' 

Sec.  6.  Section  898(c)  of  the  OonsoUdated 
Farmere  Rome  Admlntetratlop  Act  of  1981  te 
amended  by  striking  in  the  second  sentence 
"and  (8)"  and  Inserting  to  lieu  thereof  -(8) 
section  8  of  the  Wate^hed  Protection  and 
flood  Prevention  Act,  as  taiended  (le  U.8.0. 
lOOea);  (9)  section  3a(e),af  the  Bankhaad- 
Johes  ftuin  Tenant  Act.  a*  aQianded  (T  UJB.O. 


United  States  caxrylng  on  direct  loan  pro- 
grams, shall  conduct  a  atody.  in  such  man- 
ner as  he  ahaU  detecmlna.  on  the  feaatbinty, 
advantages,  and  dlaulvantaasa  of  dlroot  loan 
programs  companad  to  guaranteed  er  toaurad 
loan  programs  and  shaU  r^wrt  hte  «itMM«g- 
together  with  apaotfle  tafpatatlva  proposate 
to  the  C<mgresa  not  utar  toan  six-  »»nnt'te 
after  tha  aeaetlwa  date  of  thte  act.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  approprteted  such  sums 
as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  thte  section. 

8k.  9.  Tha  Federal  Nattonal  Mortgage  Am- 
•ochOlon  te  authcrlMd  during  tha  fiscal  yakr 
1968  to  sell —  . 

(1)  additional  partldpatlons  In  tha  Oov- 
emment  Mortgage  Liquidation  Tnmn,  and 

(8)  psBttdpattoos  tn  a  trust  to  be  eatab- 
IteiMd  by  the  Small  Binliisss  Adndntetratlcui. 
each  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  303(c)  of  the  Fad- 
eral  National  Mortgage  Aswidation  Charter 


OF  THB  VCOOa  '    >  ^ 

Mf.  MUBB3E.  Mr.  Presid«ht.  I  ttk 
unanimous  consent  that  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Cwfnmittee  on  BStJng  and 
Currency  may  have  the  pyrivflege  of  the 
floor  during  consideration  of  ttw  ptnd- 
Incbill.   i        , 

The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.     With- 


iwi):  and  (lO)";  "«  >y  Jw^ttog  tothe    out  objection,  t^  is  so  ordered. 

2^:L.  ^iSyr^J    JS-   ^yn^iPW   of   Delaware.    Mr. 

^Jdcnti,  will  th8;e^n^tor  from  M&lhe 

^.  Atttem  i  iua  ^  to  jlgia  to 
tte  Senator  2raai23«l«ware. 

Mr.  WHiLEAMB  of  Del^wam.  I  he- 
Uew  H  would  be  weU  for  the  senatwto 
ttptatn    tlie    dlfferenete   between    the 

{!?)  Attar  JunTaoTxaS.  io  4spartmant    I  .SThSSf+W  S*  ^^  ''^"^ 
0r,i^ncyltetadInaectlOT8flfl?di3r5^    \ S?*. **'**?^  ^*"^'  ^«  Sewitor  l8  not 


fifth  sentence  after     ..».,     .„„  .^.,^ 

"section  8  of  ths  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act,  aS  amended,  and  aeo- 
tlon  33(6)  of  the  Bankhead-Jonea  Fhnn 
Tenant  Ad;,  as  amended.*. 

8k.  8.  (a)  Nothing  tn  this  Act  <haU  be 
conftrtied  to  repeal  or  moi&f  tha  proTUons 
of  section  l820(k)  Of  ttti*  a.  United  B^tsa 
code,  respecting  the  auth^tity  ot  th*  Adnilh- 
iaUiLtot  of  Veterans'  Affalia 


Ived  directly 
lets,  or  bene- 
In  assets,  ot 
ths  fund. 
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'voatai  Natwoai  Ifprtgua  ^trwlstlon  CSiarr 
tfix  Act  may  mU  sny^UlgaUon  hald  by  ft 
dKept  aa  prsvldad  In  aectlon  803(o)  (^  that 
Act.  or  as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  tha 
TTOasury.  axcapt  that  thte  prahlbttton  ahaU 
not  apply  to  aecondary  market  opsratUMs 
carried  on  by  the  Vsdanl  Nattonal  ICortgage 
AaaoQlatlon. 

Sw.  7.  Paragraith  (7)  of  aaotlon  8  of  ths 
Fadaral  Credit  Union  Act  (U  U,8.0.  1787)  to 
amended  to  read: 

"(7)  to  Inveat  Ms  funda  (A)  In  loana  ax- 
eluslweiy  to  mamhers;  <B>  In  obllgaMoaa  of 
tha  umtad  Dtatia  of  Amarlra.  cr  sacvrttlaa 
fUUy  guaraatsod  aa  to  principal  and  Inter- 
eat  tbaraby:   (C)   In  aoeotdanea  with  mica 
and  regulations  prsaorlbed  by  tha  OlraotoK. 
in  toaaa  to  oChar  credit  unions  In  tha  total 
amount  not  emasdlng  28  psroaotum  of  Ita 
pald-m  and  unhnpalrad  caoltal  and  aurpiua; 
(D)  in  aharao  or  aeeouata  ok  aawlnfi  and  loan 
aaaortsttcos,  the  aeeoanto  of  wUdi  are  In- 
sBTsd  by  tha  Vedttal  SaHnfi  and  Loan  In- 
surance Oorporatton;  (■)  in  obligations  te- 
aued  by  banka  for  oooparettvaa.  Federal  land 
banka.   Fsdaral   Intermediate  credit  banks 
Federal  home  loan  banka.  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  or  any  oorporatton  desig- 
nated In  aectlon  101  of  tha  Oovamment  Oor- 
poratton Oontrd  Act  as  a  whoUy  owned  Gov- 
ernment oorporatton;  or  In  obllgattona,  par- 
Udpattons,  or  other  Instrumenta  of  or  Issued 
by.  or  fully  guaranteed  aa  to  prlndpal  and 
Intereat  by.  the  Federal  Nattonal  Mortgage 
Aaaodatton:  or  (F)  tn  parttdpatton  oerttfl- 
catea  evidencing  benefidal  Intereata  In  ObU- 
gattons.  or  In  the  right  to  receive  Intereat 
and  prlndpal  ddlscttona  therefrom,  which 
ObUgatlons  have  been  eubjacted  by  one  or 
more   Oovamment  aganclaS   to   a   truat   or 
truata  for  which  «uiy  axecuttve  department, 
agancy.  cr   InstrumsntaUty    of   the   United 
Statas  (cr  the  head  thereof)  has  been  named 
toaetaatruatae;" 


i?*^?*2'^  ***'«  **»  «4>rtll84  that 
wnc  18  bat  one  oonr  of  the  oonfeienee 
nporMn  tlieSenate  Cliamber,  and  there- 
f OK  elily  otie  eopf  aratteMe.  This  Mil 
l8  of  mxea  iflipMtciiee  thai  tX  Semitors 
should  have  ta  otlportiinity  to  exatelne 
overnight  wlwt  cauuicM  may  turn  been 
made  by  theBoiiae.  -  ™  ^'  ^^ 
Ur.HPSitJM.  LetBiewytbthefien- 
ator  tha8X  vlU  undertake  to  explain  the 
differeaoea  between  tin  Kooae  and  Sen- 
ate versions.  It  la  ottr  desire  to  get  the 
bUl  to  a  rote  today.  I  trust  that  tl^e 
explapatlon  a^id  such  discussion  as  i*te 
naayhave  W|^  iolartty  thp  4aestIoa8  whtek 
the  SenajCor  from  Delaware  laairliaMiiS 
ttwtpqinl..   '  w^r 

Mr.  PresMent.  I  ask  WMmlnioas  eoif- 
sent  to  pl8ee  tsi  tttt  Racoes  at  this  patnt 
the  text  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate onMaj^  »  and  a  brief  eitplsnation  of 
the  principal  dlfferehMS  between  the 
Senate  and  House  versions  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
explanation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Hecosd..  as  follows: 
ExpiAMAixow  or  PaiHcn>AL  DuTxsxircxi' ' 
The  Hous«  dungea  were  mainly  of  a  clari- 
fying or  technical  n«tan.  T^i^t  are  thiaa 
prlndpal  substanttye  differences  hetween  ttia 
Senate  and  House  vendons  of  the  bill: 

(1)  Sectton  3(b)  of  the  blU  spedflea  the 
departmenta  or  agendas  which  may  aatab- 
Iteh  irusta  itoder  thte  Act.  The^ouse  bill 
""•nds  the  Senate  language  applying  to 
the  Partners'  Home  Aflmtatetnitlon  to  de- 
scribe more  proclsely  the  programs  to  be 
Induded.  The  BBonsa  amendment  adds  <D- 
'•*'*  **  .»^  ^*"  JMUte  to  the  indudad 
programs.    Tha  Bousa  ateo  spedfiw  oartata 


jMRHMty  aeiih 

^}  Tbrntkimt  ttumtdtmatm  added  a  aub- 
«MttaiL.(*)  to  «ao«laB  «  «(  the  taUl,  whleb 
piiKJMttt  Btt  iipaiOiai  or  ^eoay  llatad 
Ab  tbla«UaM«iaaU  aar  oUlaattaBa  «u«t 
MPrafMad  b«  tltla  biU  or  ac  ai>ptovwt  by  tba 
|*>  w>*  J  aC  <b>  Tfaaury. 

TlM  «ffaa»  o<  «Ma  yi^Wna  to  to  amia 
aOaattw  ooocdlnatton  of  all  mhC  MUfla  by 
iha  TarlowM  daBaitaoaata  amt  ajwiiiM  of  tbe 


XXirKjRESSICmjAII^UKX»KDs<^«iSENATE 


1.  (»)  Tha  BBuaa  vanlba  aaal«a  aaetlan  8(b) 
or  tba  Banato  vmlon.  whteh  would  nqvlre 
fka  aaantMT  of  tha  Tkaaaory  to  mmkm  aa 
asnual  raport  to  tba  rnngrwa  glTlnc  aar- 
■i>rlflad  iBtonMtkn  jManUac  aaaet 
r  *rrt  pitaltrt  nattwa 
^ir 'llM  naaauiy  Dapartaant  baa  liidlcatod 
«tet,  It  «U1  vroTlda  aiitft  a  npott.  wbatbar 
«r  Bot  ttMra  to  a  atatutary  raqutmant. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmae 
of  RejtTtaemativtt  of  the  United  States  of 
^laerica  <«  Congnu  auemMad,  Tba*  thto 

Act  anwr*'****  "  ****  "*•***<*«*"<«  *»»* 

National  Mortcag*  Aaaoetattoa  Chanar  Act 
to  aAiaadad— 

.   <i>  ^  iMwttaf  "(i)-  linmadtoMly  lal- 
Umu  "Cor:  i ;  •     ' 

(XL  by  Inaaniut  affar  "uadartaklaca  aad 
aaMTlttoa"  a,  aoivna  #n«  'itMntnaftar  in  tbu 


antiaaattai 
(3)  byi 


aaaad.tniataC''; 
•trudnf  oat  tha  woida 


tbdiiuf,  or«Mittit  toaHait»}t*!.Mitob  tha 
^'*>Mt'4latatf  oTTMiy  mtaot  at  inatru. 

«M«|<taaiMiii4  aAotSoB  tox«)  acluk  xel.*' 

(Airily'atiadnr  MM  thr^aiMd  intaMa 

n»iormnd  MHHmwUH  ^haratortlw  (m. 

aa  iJewirtttaa^-iirffflh^Ard^ 
of  or  obUsattona  giianutt*«()'%i  *>  I<rtdfe!pal 
or  ukMH  by'4hM'Vitflad  Mtti^^i^^tMyklaad 
to  ba  mamipt  tmtaitttiot  mttUin  th«iuiaa3di« 
<«  »^«daMM«tei««  byrtha  •NHitMia  tod 

(B)  bf  atrtJclp^  out  tba  tomth  amtaooa 
tharaof. 

imatiaad^  aonay  tha  rolio#taK^ '  ^ 

"(«)  Babjaet  to  tea  lUliltMtiMto^  tatorldad 
in  paragraph  (4)  of  thto  rabaaetAMTwM  it 


, ai  httaln 

Bteaa^Adrntatofn^lwrni'  r««pao^  only  to 

roaaaterianj  a^t^dutttbtt  rgnl  tMbilhs,  and 

piop  pvoducUda); 

.   *l>apartmant  ot  Haalth;-  »dBO*thjfc.  and 

*•*!■»»•.•  XMBa*  «r  MiioatloM  (^nth 

to    loaaa    for    aaoamnttoA  4 

ft»«Uttoa>;  ...    .,  ,.,    . 

"Dnwrtmaat  of  Booatac  and  mbaa  Oa- 
TUopaaot  (mfcltidlac  Hm  Wintl  Itattobal 
lfortg%i^  Mtoetotton^: 
-  "^atarAito'  AditalntottetloQ: 

"mport-nnsort  Bank; 

"Sinall  Buauaaa  Adntntotrattoo. 
Tha  haad  of  aaeh  auahdapartmant  or  aaaney. 
baraUtoftv,  la  thto  rabaaetion  tallaruia 
•tewrtor*.  to  authoalaM  to  aal  aalda  a  part  or 
a^  at  any  obSgattoiMhakl  hf  hln  abdaab- 
Jjet^Aaea-to  a>i|rt  or  truata  awl.  laeUtoBt 
^a(Mf>.^toU  iuata^  to  tha  %:iwti^  tliaaly 
BWaaDt,»a»iwf.  1>a^tr«rt  Uvfuiaaat  mav 
proTlA  for  thb  ^aaoaaea  and  aato  oC  hnuh 


or   ^arttalpattona.    by    tha 
.  te  auoh  oMlfatouua  or  tn  tba  rt(ht 
to<  rae^Ta  btoanat  and  prtoelpal  ooUaottoaa 
tbo-afrom;  and  may  provlda  for  tba  anbatl- 
tutlon  or  withdrawal  of  such  obllgatlona; 
or  far  tha  aobatitutlon  of  caah  for  obitga- 
tloniL    Tha  tmat  or  teuati  shall  ba  anmpt 
from  all   taxaAloc.     The   trust   iastrumaBt 
may  also  coalite  othor  approprtoto  proHr 
alona  to  kaapiag  with  tha  pvirpaaM  of  thto 
aobwetlon.    The  Aaaodatloa  may  ba  "wnad 
and  auy  act  as  tniataa  of  any  auoh  trusto 
and.  for  tha  purpoaee  thereof,  tha  title  to 
■uoh  obllgattona  shall  paaa  to  tha  ^"nvin- 
ttou  to  trust:  ProvUUd,  That  tha  tmat  In- 
stniiaaat  shall  provide  that  ctiatody.  control, 
and  admlnlatrattoo  oS<  tha  obllgatlens  ^^v 
ramato  la  the  truatar  subjaoUnf  tha  obUga- 
ttona  to  tha  tmat.  subject  to  transfer  to  the 
trustee  to  event  of  default  or  probabto  da- 
JCault.  as  datatmtoed  by  the  trustee,  to  the 
payment  at  principal  and  totercat  ot  the 
baaaflclal  totereata  or  partlolpaUona.    Col> 
Ja^ttcma  from  ohUgaUona  subject  to  the  trust 
■hiOi  ba  dealt  iftth  aa  provldad  la  the  In- 
atruoant  wia^tlTn  the  truat.    Hm  truat  In- 
stn)|^ent  abaU  pcovlda  that  the  trustee  wUF 
promptly  pay  to,  tha   trustor   the  full  net 
pr#9ada  cl  any  aato  of  beneaclal  totereato 
or  pjkrtlolpatkma,  to  the   ejtt«nt  they  are 
baaa4  upon  auoh  obllgationa  or  ooUaotlona. 
&ic^  prooeada  a^  te  dealt  with  aa  otberr 
irfaa  Sfondad  to;  tow  for  salea  or  repaymmt 
of  auoh  (AUgaifoHf.   The  effeot  at  both  peat 
and  future  aalae  ,.g<.  nhy  toaue  ot  Nntftolal 
!»*«•*■  <w  P*rt|cfe»tloaaahaa  be  tha  aama. 
to  the  extent  of  m(i  principal  ot  such  Iwudk 
«a  the  4ireet  fal*  of  the  qbUcftlooa  suhjaat 
to  the  trust.    Any  trustor  creating  a  trust 
2  troato  heraundar  to  authortoed  to  pur- 

^•poitonmtty  totliia  truataa  on  baaafietal  In- 
^^  «  PwtJi^ttona  outitanmng.  and 

PMato  Sb^S^  tha  A^bSi^i^bM^Ma 
Ipitjiwtto  tha  trai»^3ttttnat[t.  aa?tor 

ttoda  or  other  ialttaais'  a^altobto  tb  hhn 
fw  tha  general  porpoaaa  or  programa  to 
Whteh  tha  obttgithMto  eiibJaetbtt^^WteMt 
areralAtad.    ••    ■■-'     ■•■■  ■     ••  ■ 

"fS)  Whan  cny^  troator' guaraataak 'to  the 
trustee  the  timely  payment  of  obfigatloia  he 
•wbjecto  to  a  ItMaf  puiiniaht' to  thto  subaec- 
MM.  and  It  beoom«a  ne^ieaaary  for  «n«B 
trustor  to  meet  hto  respooafbUltlee  under 
wteh  guaranty,  ba  to  autbortoad  to  fulfUl 

JSJ^-fSrSf*'-^?!!?*^  "^  «PProprtotad 
l^da  or  other  aoMvato  aT&aaMa^to  htm  for 
-tbe  general  purpoeas  or  pra«raaaa  to  wtdah 
tha  obUgatloaa  mbjactad  to  tha  imwe  af« 

Mtatad.  '■■•■rr     t 

^'\V  ■•°*'»««  »»«»•«•  or  pai«dlpa«loaa 
•hall  noVba  umied  for  tha  aooouat'M  any 
teuetOT  »n  M>_«fgregato  prlnaipai  amount 
graatta'  thwa  to  anthartmd  witai  respect  to 
iKKh  trustor  In  aaapproprtotlon  Act.  Any 
Mch  anitltaitoamai  ahan  rediatn  avallabla 
oaly  f»  the  nscal^  year  for  which  It  to 
granted  aad  for  tha  aoeoaedlng  flaeAl  year 

"(ft)  Tha  Aaaoetatton.  as  truBtaa.  to  author- 
toed  to  taaae  and  saU  baneflctol  totereata  or 
partlelpatloas  under  thto  aubaeottoa,  not- 
wtthslaadtng  that  there  may  be  an  InsoS- 
cleney  In  aggregate  reoalpae  from  obngauooa 
aubjeet  to  tha  retotad  trust  to  proTldo  for^ 
Om  payment  by  the  truatae  (on  a  timely 
baato  oat  of  ourrant  raeetpta  or  otberwtoe)  of 
aUtotareet  or  principal  on  sueh  totereeta  or 
parttdpatloaa  (attar  prorlaloB  for  all  ooats 
and  e«p4paea  Ineinrad  by  tha  truataa.  fairly 
fraratad  among  truatocs).  -Whenerar  tha 
taaimaoe  of  an  aggregate  principal  amount  to 
*ntfa«rta»d  purewant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  thto 
auhaaetlon,  such  aa  auttaorlaattaa  la  aa 
•ppropatotlon  Aot  ahaU  istaMtoli  «a  tha 
booka  of  tha  Tyaaaury  aa  apprepnatlona  aam 
aama  as  BMy  ba  naoeasary  from  tlma  to  ttma 
to  enable  the  trustor  to  pay  tha  trustee  such 
Insuffldanoy  aa  tha  trustee  may  require  on 


-Afleount  ot  outstanding  beneficial  totereeto 
or  parttdpatlOBs.  Such  tnistor  shall  make 
timely  payments  to  tbe  trustee  from  stMh 
approprutlons,  subject  to  aad  to  aeoord  with 
the  trust  Instrument." 

8k:.  3.  (a)  SeeUon  806(o)  of  the  Federal 
Matlonia  Mortgage  AssocUtlon  Charter  Aot 
to  amended  by  deleUng  "by  MBO.OOO.OOO  oa 
*nly  1.  IBM.-. 

(b)  Sectloa  401(d)  at  the  Housing  Act  of 
1950  U  amended  by  deleting  "1968:'  imme- 
dtotely  preceding  the  first  proviso  and  by 
suba«tutfag  therefor  "1»«6,  and  1B«7  and 
IvOB I   . 

Bate.  4.  (a)  Section  303(c)  of  title  m  of 
tbe  m^er  Education  Facllltlea  Act  of  ig«s 
taamended  by  striking  out  the  first  nine 
words  In  the  second  sentence  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  following:  "For  tbe  purpose 
of  maktog  paymento  Into  the  fund  eatab- 
llshed  under  section  306". 

(b)  Title  m  of  the  Higher  Education  9%. 
duties  Act  of  1963  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  section  304  the  foUowtog  new 
section: 

"asvoLvoro  louf  rata' 
"Sao.  806.  (a)  There  to  hereby  created  with- 
in.  the  Iteasury  a  separate  fund  for  hlghar 
education  aeidemlc  faclUttoa  loans  (hereafter 
hi  thto  aaottoa  eaUed  the  fund')  whleh  ahaU 
■be  avatlabto  to  the  Commiesloner  without 
«aoal«yaar  llraltetton  as  a  revolving  fund  for 
the  purpoeee  of  thU  title.  The  totaf  of  any 
loaaa  made  from  the  fund  to  any  fiscal  year 
ahaU  not  exceed  llmltetlons  specified  to  ao- 
propitetton  Acta. 

"(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  to  authorized 
to  tranafer  to  the  fund  avaliable  approprto- 
Hana  provided  under  sectloa  308(c)  to  pro- 
▼Ida  oapOtal  for  the  fund.  All  amdtmto  re- 
ceived by  the  Commlaalmier  as  totereat  pay- 
ments or  repaymente  of  principal  on  loans. 
«ad  any  other  moneys,  property;  or  aaaets  de- 
ttvad  by  hhn  frhoi  hto  operations  to  eonnec- 
tt«a  wltb  thto  tttto,  toeludlhg  any  moneys 
danved  dlrasUy  or  tedirecUy  ftoo^the  aale  of 
*a*ate.  er  beneflctol  Mtoreatoor  partlctpattons 
in  asseto,  of  tha  f^nd.  ahaB  be  depoa[tod  la 
the  fund.  '^ 

*J11'^  ^^  *'*^'  •»!?•»»*•.   »n<«  payments 
parauant  to  eperaUons  of  the  (Sdrnklasloner 
under  thU  title  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund, 
tocludtog  (but  nbt  limited  to)  expenses  and 
payments  erthe  OOmmlsslooer  to  oonnectlon 
^^iha  salev  aader  aeettoa  801(o)  of  the 
ftdarat  Naticmal  Mortgage  Asaoelatton  Char- 
ter Act,  ot  partlolpatlaas  to  obligations  ac- 
quired under  thto  tlUe.    Prom  ttoie  to  time 
*nd  at  laaat  at  the  cloee  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Cooanlsatoaer  ahall  pay  from  the  fund 
latotoa  Traaaury  as  mtocellaneoua  recel|ftB 
Interest  on  tha  cnmulattve  amount  of  appro- 
prlatlana  paid  out  tor  loans  under  thto  tide 
oravaltobto  aa  oapUal  to  the  fund,  less  tbe 
***rat*  andtobujaed  oaah  batonce  to' the  fund 
during  ttee  yww.    -nie  rate  of  such  totinet 
abMl  be  deteonlnad  by  tbe  Secretary  ot  the 
Tianuiy,  taking  toto  oonslderatton  the  aver- 
age market  yield  dartaig  the  month  pk«ced>' 
tog  such  fiscal  year  on  outstanding  Treasury 
obllgatlona  of  maturity  comparable  to  the 
avaraoe  maturity  of  loans  made  from  the 
fund.    Interest  paymenU  may  be  deferred 
with  the  ^>proval  of  the  Secretary  ot  tbe 
Treasury,  but  any  totarast  paymento  ao  de- 
ferred shall  tbemselvee  bear  Intenst.    If  at 
any  time  the  Com  mlwl  oner  detwmlnea  that 
moneys  to  the  fund  exceed  tha  present  and     » 
any  raaaonably  proapecUve  future  requlre- 
mento  of  the  fund,  such  excess  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury." 
Sac.  S.  Section  888(c)  of  the  OoaeoUdatad 
rarmere  Home  Administration  Act  of  1981 
to  aatoadad  by  atrlktog  In  the  second  sen- 
taaea  "and  (8)"  and  toaerttog  to  Uen  thereof 
"{»>  saetlOB  8  of  tha  Waterahed  Protection 
aad  noQd  Prevention  Act,  aa  amended  (16 
UAa    1006a):    (0)    section    89(e)    of   tbe 
Bsnkhead  Jonea     Turn     Tenant     Aot,    as 
•mended  (T  UJ8.C.  1011);  and  (10)";  and  by 
Inaartlng  to  the  fifth  sentence  after  "title." 
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the  following:  "section  8  otfthe  Waterahed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prwwentlon  Act,  aa 
amended,  and  section  89 (ay  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  A^.  aa  amended.". 

Skc.  6.  Nothtog  to  thto  in  ahall  be  con- 
strued to  repeal  or  modify  the  provtolona  of 
.^aectlon  1820(e)    of   ttUe  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  respecting  tbe  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Sac.  7.  Paragraph  (7)  of  Imctlon  8  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (IB  VS.C.  1757)  U 
amended  to  read :  TI 

"(7)  to  inveet  Ite  funda  j^)  in  loana  ex- 
clusively to  members;  (B)  th  obligations  of 
the  United  States  of  Amer^,  or  securities 
fuUy  guaranteed  as  to  prtoelpal  and  toterest 
thereby;  (C)  In  accordance  with  rules  and 
regxilatlons  pre8crll>ed  by  ^e  Director,  to 
loans  to  other  credit  unlotas  to  the  total 
amount  not  exceeding  36  pv^eentimi  ot  Ite 
pald-to  and  unimpaired  cap  ijal  and  aurplua; 
(D)  to  shares  or  aeooimto  of  savlnga  and 
loan  aasodatlona.  the  accounte  of  whleb  are 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation;  (E)  to  obligations 
Issued  by  banks  for  ooopaaaUves.  Federal- 
land  banks.  Federal  totmnedlate  credit 
iMuiks,  Federal  home  loan  banks,  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board!  or  any  corpora- 
tion designated  to  seotlon  101  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act  ^  as  a  wholly 
owned  Oovamment  corporatton:*or  to  obliga- 
tions, partldpatlona.  or  oth^- ilnatnunente  of 
or  Issued  by,  or  fully  guarax  tieed  aa  to  prin- 
cipal and  toterest  by,  the  l^eral  National 
Uortgage  Association;  or  (P)  \n  partldpatlon 
certlflcatea  evidencing  banef  dial  totereate  to 
obligations,  or  to  the  right  t< '  recdve  totereift 
and  prtodpal  coUectlons  tIt4refrom,  whldi 
obllgatlona  have  been  subj«<ited  by  one  or 
more  Oovenunent  agencies  Ito  a  truat  or 
trusU  for  which  any  aiaoutt^e  department, 
agency,  or  tnstnmientall^  pt  the  United 
States  (or  the  head  Oiereof )  lias  been  nantod 
to  act  as  trustee;".  ] 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  «  the  Tres^htti, 
In  conaultatlon  with  haadajiof  agendtew 
the  United  Stetea  canytog  on  direct  loan 
programs,  shall  conduct  a  atudy.  to  such 
manner  aa  he  shall  detertnlz  4.  on  the  feasl- 
bUlty,  advantagee,  and  dtoiM^antagee  of  di- 
rect loan  programa  ooaq^ei  Ij  to  guaranteed 
or  Insured  loan  programa  aojd  ahaU  report 
his  findings  together  with  ap  tpflo  legl^ttve 
propoaals  to  tbe  Coograas  ncftoter  than  six 
months  after  the  eltectlve  d^to  of  this  Act. 
There  are  authorised  to  be  a;  ilroprlated  such 
nuns  as  neceeeary  for  the  )4irpoee  of  thto 
MCtlon.  I 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  [naaaury  shaU 
■ch  year  make  a  report  to  Hoe  Senate  and 
House  of  Represfntettvw  selt)ttog  forth— 

(1)  the  net  Increase  or  4^crease  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  (A)  Ih  the  aggregate 
principal  amount  of  obUgatluia  acquired  by 
the  executive  departmente,  anndee,  and  to- 
•trumentalltles  of  the  Unitdt(  Stetea  whldi 


im 


may  be  subjected  to 

Ma(c)  of  the  Federal  Natl 
•odaUon  Charter  Act.  and 
amount  of  outetandtog  benu-. 
parUclpatlons  to  such  obllgai 

(2)   the  extent  to  which  t 
beneficial  Intereste  or  partld 
the  deficit  or  tocreased  the  t^^.-,  .^.uncu 
by  the  Oovemment  In  Ito  operations  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

8k.  9.  The  Federal  Natl 
wdatlon  to  authortoed  d 
.1966  to  seU  (1)  additional  , 
the  Oovenunent  Uortgage  Lli 
•nd  (2)  partlclpatlops  to  a  t 
Ushed  by  the  Smalt  Bustoess 
«ach  without  regard  to  thf  provtolona  of 
P»ragraph  (4)  of  section  SOOfC)  of  the  P»d- 
eral  Nattonal  Mortgage  Assodatlon  Charter 
Act,  as  added  by  thto  Act.        j, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaiire.  But  the 
senator  knows  that  we  ar4  dealing  with 
•  rather  faf-reachlng  proposal  here, 
while  not  for  one  moment  do  I  distrust 


under  aeetlon 

Mor1«age  Aa- 

I)  to  the  total 

totereate  or 

and 

sale  of  such 

.ttons  reduced 

litis  realized 


Mratgage  As- 
year 
Idpatlona  to 
Idatlon  l^uat. 
It  to  be  wtah- 
mlntotratlon. 


the  sincerity  of  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
administration  which  is  sponsoring  tbe 
proposed  legislation  tried  to  sneak 
through  a  bill  granting  it  authority  to 
seU  $33  billion  worth  of  our  assets.  After 
they  were  caught  with  their  hands  In  the 
cookie  jar  we  were  able  to  reduce  that 
amount  down  to  approximately  $11  bil- 
lion. But  the  principle  is  wrong,  and  I 
want  to  make  sure  we  are  not  selling  the 
Washington  Monument — ^I  would  not  put 
that  past  the  administration  if  it  could 
get  away  with  It.  I  welcome  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Senator,  but  I  wish  to 
reserve  the  right  to  examine  this  bill  very 
carefully  before  the  Senate  votes  to  see 
exactly  what  little  glpmlcks,  if  any,  the 
administration  may  have  slipped  in. 

Therefore,  in  the  Interests  of  orderly 
procedure  I  shall  «sk  that  it  go  over  un- 
til next  week.  I  am  sure  we  will  move 
along  much  faster  if  the  bill  is  not  pushed 
to  a  vote  this  afternoon. 
That  is  a  friendly  suggestion. 
Mr.  MUSKTK.  In  friendly  response  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  let  me  say 
to  him  that  of  course  I  do  not  agree  with 
his  description  of  the  procedure  which 
we  undertook  in  presenting  the  original 
administration  bill.  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  anything  roeaky  about  It,  but 
of  course  the  Senator  Is  entitled  to  his 
own  opinion.  In  any  case,  let  me  say 
■  that  the  point  the  Senator  has  Just  made 
is  the  same  one  we  discussed  when  the 
bill  was  recently  before  the  Senate  ; 
namely,  whether  in  principle  this  Is  a 
sound  thing  to  do.  That  quetUon  was 
lesolved  in  two  record  votes  on  thu  side 
In  the  Ci4>ltol. 

"Hie  changed  made  by  the  House  do 
not  raise  that  issue  and  do  not  go  to  it 
The  fMt  is,  the  changes  made  1>y  tht 
House  tend  to  tighten  the  bUl  in  tbe 
direction  In  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  like  It  to  go,  ao  that  I  am 
sure  he  would  approve  of  the  House 
changes,- by  and  large— I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  make  that  judgment,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  he  would. 

In  any  case,  I  wlU  undertake  to  explain 
the  dUTerences  and  we  can  see  where  we 
go  from  there.       /vrst  •• 

Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago,  the 
Senate  considered  and  passed  S.  3283. 
the  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966. 

Yesterday  the  House  considered  and 
passed  H  Jl.  14544.  which  was  the  House 
version  of  the  sftme  legislation. 

The  bill  as  amended  by  the  House  is 
now  before  us  and  has  now  been  laid 
down,  and  I  would  like,  at  the  proper 
time,  to  make  a  motion  that  we  accept 
the  amended  bill  as  It  is  before  us. 

The  amendments  which  were  adopted 
In  the  House  and  which  make  it  different 
from  the  Senate  version  are  largely  tech> 
nlfial  and  clarifying  amendments. 

There  are  three,  however,  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attend- 
tion  of  the  Senate  so  it  may  know  what 
they  are. 

The  first  which  I  undertake  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  has  to  do 
with  the  Ust  of  progiams  which  would 
be  covered  by  the  legislation  if  enacted. 
The  Senate  will  recall  that  in  the  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  of  this  legisla- 
tion the  program  was  narrowed,  as  bull- 
cated  by  the  distinguished  Senator  fnsi 


Delaware  IlAr.^iLuaiis],  from  some 
133  billion  to  some  $11  blUlon. 

The  amendment  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate which  accomplished  that,  listed  the 
programs  and  agencies  which  would  be 
covered  by  tbe  legislation. 

The  language  which  was  adopted  fay 
the  Senate  has  been  clarified  by  ^ 
House.  In  order  to  indicate  tbe  nature 
of  that  clarification.  I  will  read  first  the 
Senate  language,  and  then  the  House 
language  as  it  relates  to  the  difference 
between  the  two  versions. 

Tbe  Senate  language  reads  as  follows: 

a.  Subject  to  the  Umltatlona  provided  to 
paragraph  (4)  of  thto  aubaeotlon.  one  or 
more  truate  may  be  eetobltohed  aa  hereto 
provided  by  each  of  the  following  Depart- 
mente or  Agenoles: 

The  Department  of  AgrletUtma:  Farmers 
.Home  Admlntotratlon  (with  reapeet  only 
to  loana  for  land  aoqulidtlon,  rural  housing, 
aad  crop  production). 

ITie  House  language  or  version  reads  as 
follows: 

The  Fsrmera  Home  AdaUntotrattoa  of  the 
Department  of  Agrleulture,  but  only  with  re- 
spect to  operating  loans,  direct  farm  owner- 
ablp  loans,  direct  housing  loans,  and  direct 
aoU  aad  water  loana.  Snob  truate  may  net 
be  eatebilahed  with  respect  te  loana  for 
housing  for  the  elderly  under  sections  608 
and  616(a)  of  the  Hnualng  Aot  of  1849,  nor 
with  reqjMct  to  loana  for  non-tann  recrea- 
tional development. 

Tbe  Senate  will  reeall  that  the  Sraate 
language  was  modified  tn  reqieet  to  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  dlsttagaiihed  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Boujaa],  who  was 
disturbed  that  the  language  as  it  then 
stood  in  the  Senate  bill  would  be  too 
eomprehmsive  with  respeot  to  thB  Ftem- 
ere  Home  Administration  programs  and 
would  include  programs  thai  ought  not  to 
be  included. 

The  House  has  further  refined  Che  Im- 
guage  adopted  by  the  Senate.  The  House 
langtiage  has  been  reviewed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  FMr. 
RdiXAND].  ttod  he  raises  no  objeotion  to 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  fixxa 
Delaware  fMr.  WnxiAMS],  if  he  would 
like  to  direct  any  questions  now  to  this 
difference  between  tlie  Hooe  aad  8Mmte 
versloo.  '  ••'•■'  ^'■''■;    ■■("j 

Mr.  WniilAMd  of  Delaware  Vfo.  I 
merely  want  to  have  a  written  copy  to  seft 
for  myself  what  the  differences  are. 

Did  I  understand  the  Senator  correct- 
ly to  say  that  he  Intends  to  move  that 
the  Senate  adopt  KR.  14644? 

Mr.  ISVStOE.    That  is  my  intention. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  show  the  Senator 
the  language  I  have  just  read. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  direct  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  to  the  Chair.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Maine  intends  to 
move  that  the  Senate  adopt  the  House 
bUl.  SR.  14544.  That  bill  is  not  on  the 
Senate  Calendar.  Tlie  ^Senate  originally 
passed  a  bill  ^S.  3283)  ^lieh  went  to  the 
House,  and  the  House  jinendment  to  the 
Senate  bill  is  now  iyffore  us.  But  H.R. 
14544  as  such  is  not  before  the  Senate. 

I  ask  the  Chair  if  It  is  tn  order  to  con- 
sider a  bill  that  has  not  been  befoi«  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MU8KIS.  Mr.  Pxecldent,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MD8BIE.  I  was  not  as  precise  In 
stating  wfaat  my  Intention  was  as  I 
should  hare  been.  

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
matter' before  the  Senate  Is  to  eoncar  In 
the  House  amendment,  which  Is  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  "nut  is 
my  understanding,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  raised  the  question.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Maine  misa^ted  what 
he  Intended.  I  understood  him  to  say 
he  was  going  to  more  that  the  Senate 
adopt  Hit.  14544,  which  is  a  House  bill. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  in  order  if  such 
A  motion  were  made,  and  I  shall  make  a 
point  of  order  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
at  that  point  make  a  motion.  I  indicated 
my  InUation.  I  did  not  indicate  it  as 
ptedady  as  I  should  have  from  a  parlia- 
mentary point  of  view.  I  regret  I  was 
nof  more  precise.  But  at  the  proper 
t<mn  I  Shan  undertake  to  ipake  a  motion 
that  is  parliamentarlly  correct. 

The  second  dttterence  batween  the  two 
versions  ol  the  bill  which  I  would  like  to 
bxlng  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  is  a 
TOQUlrement  added  by  the  House  bill 
which  was  not  Included  in  the  Senate 

bin. 

The  requirement  which  has  been  added. 
to  the  House  Mil  is  to  the  effect  that  with 
respect  to  direct  sales  of  these  obligations 
mitrtrtn  tbe  authorttar  of  the  bill  or  par- 
tlfftj,tj;V>.»  i^dce  outside  the  authority  of 
tte  klll.  aodi  sales  could  not  take  place 
without  dlraat  approral  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treaawnr.  Clearly,  the  effect  of 
this  requixement  in  the  House  bill  is  to 
^ufzm  tlM  entire  operatloa  with  respect 
to  these  oUigattons  under  the  superyl- 
slon  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

This  requirement  I4>pear8  to  be  im- 
portant from  the  staikbwint  of  managing 
sales  of  OoverDBBent  paper,  whether  dl- 
reet  Treaaury  borrowings,  partidpatton 
aalBB  or  dliwt  sales  under  any  program. 
It  HtPMUB  to  make  sense  and  Is  In  fact 
in  conformity  with  existing  practices  and 
I  see  no  dllBcultv  in  the  requirement 
which  hM  been  provided  by  the  House 
MU. 

-  The  third*  difference  between  the  two 
htiu  deals  with  an  amendment  initially 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  XTtah  [Mr. 
BEHHsnl.  subsequently  Qosponsored  by 
the  Sttiator  from  Utah  and  myself .  which 
ftttrtHlft*'*^  a  requirement  for  an  aimual 
report. 

The  language  reads  as  f(dlows: 


(b)  the  8«er«ury  ot  tb»  Tmrnurj 
MCh  ywtr  m»k«  a  report  to  the  Bezute  and 
House  of  ItepreeenUtlvee  Mttlng  forth — 

(1)  the  aM  increaae  or  decreeee  during  the 
yreeedlng  li^  yeer  (A)  In  the  aggregate 
prlnolpal  aiiMnint  of  obUgattooa  acquired  by 
tbe  eaaoutlire  deputmento.  agenelea,  and  Ux- 
BtnuMOtaUttea  of  the  United  Statae  which 
may  be  aubjeeted  to  a  trust  under  section 
aoa(o)  oC  the  Vbdaral  National  Mortgage  As- 
•odamii  Charter  Act;  and  (B)  In  the  total 
amonzit  of  outstanding  beneflctal  Interests 
or  parttelpatlons  in  such  obligations;  and 

<ai)  the  sstent  to  which  tbe  sale  of  sueh 
beaeOcWI  Interesta  or  partlolpattons  redueed 
|he  detteU  «r  laereaaed  tbe  aureus  realised  by 
the  Oovscnment.lB  Its  operations  during  the 
jmcedtag  flacal  year. 

-  This  language  was  not  Included  in  Vb» 
.  -House  version  of  the  bill  beeaiue,  as  I 


■  % 


understand,  it  was  not  offered  in  the 
House. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Jos^h  W.  Barr,  has  been  in  touch 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bnmrrrl  and  has  advised 
the  Senator  that  he  will  send  him  a  let- 
ter accepting  the  obligation  or  responsi- 
bility which  was  Imposed  by  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill.  So  the  annual  report 
contemplated  by  the  language  that  I  have 
Just  read  will  be  made,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  included  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  and  may  not  be 
included  in  the  bill  as  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  the 
event  that  Mr.  Barr  I^ves  the  Treasury 
Department  and  someone  else  takes  his 
place,  would  the  person  fwho  succeeds 
him  be  bound  by  anytlung  that  was 
promised  by  Mr.  Barr  ? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  conunltment  is  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  an  of- 
fice, not  as  an  individual. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
like  to  read  such  a  conunltment,  because 
it  is  my  understanding  that  one  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  caxBU>t  binid  a  suc- 
ceeding Secretary  of  the  Treasury  any 
more  than  one  Ccmgress  can  bind  an- 
other. 

Does  the  Senator  have  the  text  of  the 
letter  so  that  it  can  be  read  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  fronv. 
Utah  [Mr.  Bamnrr]  conducted  the  dis- 
cussions with  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Soaator  from  Utah  is  in 
a  better  position  to  reassure  the  Senator 
from  IMaware  than  Is  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

I  have  received  this  eommltmont  from 
Vbt  repreeentathres  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  with  whom  I  have  talked, 
"niey  have  inf ohned  me  that  such  a  re- 
port will  be  made  and  that  it  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  verbal  commitment  of 
any  indlvidnal  who  is  now  an  emjployee 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  I  have  re- 
ceived this  commitment. 

The  reoord  that  Is  being  made  here 
also  commits  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  the  Treasury  Deputment  to  this 
obligation.    I  see  no  doubt  about  it. 

If  the  Senator  from  Ddaware  desires 
additional  reassurance,  I  suggest  that  he 
discuss  it  with  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  the 
Senator  now  speaking  of  a  verbal  cixn- 
mltment? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  did  not  discuHi  tUs 
question  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  My  understanding  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  promised  to 
send  Senator  Bkmiirt  a  letter  in  which 
the  commitment  would  be  made.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  letter  has  been 
delivered  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  received  the  verbal  assurance 
of  the  under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  such  a  letter  woxild  be  sent  to  the 
Senator.  I  imdertook  to  establish  that 
fact.  If  my  undnvtanding  is  incorrect, 
I  desire  to  be  told.  My  understanding  is 
that  Che  Senator  from  Utah  has  been 


reassured  that  the  Treasury  Department 
is  committed  to  make  such  a  report.  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  has  not  been  reassured. 

If  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  not 
reassured',  then  by  all  means  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  should  take  whatever 
steps  appeal  to  him  to  obtain  such 
assurance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
trying  to  learn  whether  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  received  a  verbal  commitment 
or  a  written  oommitmmt. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  attempted  to  describe 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  in  as  pre- 
cise language  as  I  could,  what  it  is  I 
have. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  three 
principal  differences  between  the  Senate 
version  and  the  House  version  of  the 
legislation.  It  is  my  opinion  that  they 
are  reasonable  and  that  the  Senate 
would  be  well  advised  to  accept  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clok  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  fc^lowlng  Senators  answered  to 
theh:  names: 

I  No.  T7  Leg.] 
Bartke 

Hm 

Holland 

Javlts 
Ktichel 
Long.  Ma. 


BartleU 
Bennett 
Bible 


Cbiaeh 
OUik 

Prmsias 
■astland 

ss? 

gore 
OrlSn 


UoBSooer 

Mbntoya 

liorton 

itees 

Muiphy 

Uuskle 


PeU 

Prouty 

Handolph 

Rtblooff 

Bobe^tsen 

Simpson 

Bpartanan 

Talmadge 

WUUams,NJ. 

WUllams,  Dal. 

Tarboiotitfi 


Mr.  UOlifa  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuasicKl.  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Don*],  the  Senator  from 
North  Candina  [Mr.  Bavm].  tbe  Senator 
from  Midiigan  [Mr.  Haxt],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  lUr.  KxmxBT] ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  MAXOnxu)] .  tbe 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGnl. 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McOovnotl.  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rtrssuxl.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Skathxiis]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  BassI,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbriortI  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Moassl  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  tbe 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dnucsxifl  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  .  the  Senators  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  CUBTis  and  Mr.  HsuskaI, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Jordan], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  PbarsonI, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scorrrl ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TowsB]  are  necessarily  absent^^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDAU  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to 
request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sen- 
ators. 


The     PRESIDINO 
question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  motion  is  agreed  td, 
geant  at  Arms  will  execu% 
tbe  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the 
tors  entered  the  Chamber 
to  their  names: 


Oi'PlCER. 


The 
he  motion  of 

and  the  Ser- 
the  order  of 


f p  lowing  Sena- 
I  uid  answered 


AOita 

Allott 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Byid,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Cannon 

case 

cooper 

Domlnlck 

Blender 

pannln 

Onienlng 


Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy,  Mass 

LauBche 

U>ng,  La. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

BtcCleUan 

Mclntyre 

MUler 

Mundt 


The      PRESIDING      OFFICER, 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pr 
that  the  Senate  concur 
amendment  to  the  Senatf 

The     PRESIDING    OF 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  )the  motion. 
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Nelson 

Neuberger 

Prosmlre 

RusaeU,  Oa. 

SaltxmstaU 

Scott 

Smith 

Stennls 

Symington 

niurmond 

rydtafs 

founs,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


dent,  I  move 
the  House 

b^l. 
ER.      The 


I 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  i<x>n  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  pending  ques- 
tion on  Monday  next,  imn  i  idlately  after 
the  conclusion  of  momini  business,  de- 
bate on  said  motion  be  lim  lied  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  Delawfi]^  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], and  the  Junior  senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Musxnl.  ] 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  heirs  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered.  t 

The  unanlmous-conser  t  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
fellows: 


UNANiMoua-GoNanrr 


A      '/«/\v«  Al^iart  A 


Ordered,  That  after  tbe  conelTulon  of 
morning  business  on  Monday,  May  23,  fur- 
ther debate  on  the  motion  t©^  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  tbe  bill  S.  3283,  to  promote  private  financ- 
ing of  credit  needs  and  to  ,  provide  for  an 
tfflcient  and  orderly  method  .of  liqxildatlng 
Unancial  assets  held  by  Fede  rfd  credit  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes,  kliall  be  limited 
to  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Malnei  [Mr.  Muskb] 


and     the     Senator 

WnUAKS]. 

Mat  IB,  1966. 


from     :]elaware     [Mr. 


CONVEYANCE   OF 
TO  THE  STATE  OP 
PERENCE  REPORT 


cer':ain 


PresliS  e  nt 


Mr.  MOSS.    Mr 
»  report  of  the  committee 
on  the  disagreeing   votes 
Houses  on  the  amendment  i 
to  the  bill  (S.  265)  to  auth' 
*nce  of  certain  lands  to 
Utah  t)ased  upon  fair  maH^et 
ask  unanimous  consent  f( 
consideration  of  the  repori 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC 
port  will  be  read  for  the 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk 

(For    confe^nce    report, 
i>roceedlngs  ofXtoday.  pp 

OOHGRXSSIOHAL  RbCOKD.) 


reiM 


LANDS 

tTAH— CON- 


I  submit 

^f  conference 

of   the    two 

ilof  the  House 

lorize  convey-. 

the  State  ot 

value.    I 

ctt  the  present 

QER.    The  re- 
ihformation  of 


the  report. 

see    House 

1I0T8.1U»M, 


The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  r^x>rt. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
informed  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  de- 
sires to  be  in  the  Chamber  as  this  matt^ 
is  presented. 

Under  those  circumstances  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  basic 
problem  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  stems 
from  the  geology  of  the  great  basin  area 
of  which  western  Utah  i^  a  part.  The 
Great  Salt  Lake  lies  in  a  broad  shallow 
basin  and  the  sturounding  land  is  flat. 
Thus  the  situation  is  much  like  that  of  a 
vast  flat  plain  which  is  periodically 
under  water.  During  wet  cycles,  such 
as  the  one  which  hopefully  we  are  be- 
ginning, the  water  flows  out  over  the 
level  land,  inundating  thousands  of  acres 
with  each  rise  of  a  few  inches  of  water. 
During  .dry  cycles,  the  lake  drops,  ex- 
posing equally  large  areas  of  mudflats. 

For  a  long  period  ot  time  the  fluctua- 
tions of  this  dead  sea  were  of  interest 
^nly  to  academicians  and  local  resi- 
dents. But  recently  the  extremely  saUne 
brines  of  the  lake  have  been  discovered 
as  a  rich  source  of  magnesium  and  other 
minerals.  To  develop  these  minerals 
large  evaporation  ponds  are  necessary 
which  will  make  use  of  the  heretofore 
worthless  mudflats.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  a  problem  arose.  The  companies 
wishing  to  evaporate  the  brines  needed 
a  clear  lease  to  tbe  mudflats  before  they 
could  start  developing  this  new  Indus-' 
try.  The  State,  which  owns  the  lake, 
since  it  was  navigable  at  statehood,  had 
always  assumed  these  lands  belonged  to 
it.  The  Federal  Government  had  also 
assumed  the  State  owned  these  lands 
and  had  even  bought  a  portion  of  tbe 
lands  to  use  for  a  wildlife  refuge.  In 
1961  the  Department  of  the  Interior  did 
an  about-face  and  in  a  solicitor's  opinion 
decided  that  these  were  Federal  lands 
under  the  common  law  doctrine  of  ac- 
cretion and  reliction  adjacent  to  naviga- 
ble waters.  Since  the  lands  around  the 
lake  are  largely  public  domain,  as  the 
lake  receded  the  exposed  lands  would, 
under  this  theory,  become  public  do- 
main. Then  as  the  lake  rose  the  lands 
would  magically  become  State  property 
again  as  the  water  edged  over  them. 
The  State  disputes  that  the  doctrine  of 
reliction  has  any  relevance  in  a  situa- 
tion of  fluctuating  waters  such  as  this. 
This  dispute  is  obviously  a  legal  ques- 
tion. But  until  some  adjustment  is 
made,  no  clear  lease  can  be  given  to  this 
land  and  a  new  Industry,  which  will 
benefit  both  the  State  and  the  Nation,  is 
etiymied.  This  compromise  bill  seeks 
to  solve  that  problem  by  allowing  12ie 
State  to  adminiater  these  lands  as  it  has 
done  since  statehood,   but  now   as   a 


trustee.  The  legal  dispute  will  be  solved 
either  by  negotiation  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  and  the  State  of  Utah, 
or  at  the  option  of  the  State,  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  settle  the  problem. 

It  should  be  made  perfectly  clear,  Mr. 
President,  that  Congress  is  not  passing 
Judgment  on  the  legal  claim  of  the 
United  States  or  the  State  of  Utah:  The 
Justice  Department  and  the  Interior  De- 
partment feel  that  under  one  legal  doc- 
trine they  can  claim  this  land.  The 
State  of  Utah  feels  that  the  doctrine 
proposed  by  these  Departments  has  no 
validity  with  respect  to  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  Congress  has  made  provision  In 
the  bill  for  a  negotiated  settlement  to  be 
worked  out  between  the  interested  par> 
ties.  This  has  necessarily  involved  set- 
ting standards  of  i>ayment  by  the  par^ 
getting  possession  of  the  disputed  land. 
This  should  not  be  inteipreted  as  in  any 
way  declaring  the  claims  of  the  United 
States  to  these  lands  are  valid.  These 
provisions  are  merely  a  method  of  en- 
abling the  parties  to  avoid  the  expense 
and  delay  of  a  suit  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  nothing  more. 

There  are  some  considerations  that 
are  assumed  by  the  conferees,  however, 
that  are  not  speUed  out  in  the  bUl.  The 
first  of  these  Is  the  right  of  the  State  to 
use  their  right  to  sections  numbered  2. 
16,  32,  and  36  in  these  lands,  the  so- 
called  school  sections,  as  a  value  to  be 
traded  off  in  any  fair  market  value  type 
exchange.  It  is  understood  that  the 
State  owns  the  school  sections  even 
under  the  theory  of  Interior,  so  in  re- 
serving mineral  rights  to  the  United 
States,  as  we  did  in  the  bill,  we  could  not 
include  the  minerals  imder  these  school 
sections.  The  time-honored  right  of  the 
State  to  that  part  of  the  public  domain 
is  not  impaired.  I  am  sure  that  it  wlU 
be  to  the  benefit  of  both  Utah  and  the 
United  States  to  transfer  all  mineral 
rights  to  one  government  or  the  other  for 
administrative  convenience.  We  en- 
vision a  trade  of  this  kind  occurring  in 
case  a  fair  market  value  exchange  de- 
velops. 

Another  provision  deleted  from  the 
final  bill  in  tbe  interests  of  simidiflcation 
and  freedom  of  negotiations  was  the  one 
cOrectlng  that  the  State's  ownership  of 
the  waters  of  the  lake  be  considered  in 
valuing  the  otherwise  almost  worthless 
mudfiats.  The  purpose  vpf  this  provision 
was  to  make  clear  that  the  mudflats  in 
dispute  are  not  to  be  assigned  a  high 
value  because  of  their  use  in  oonnecticm 
with  a  resource,  the  brines  of  the  lake, 
solely  owned  by  the  <6tate.  The  lands 
are  valuable  to  the  owner  of  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  but  they  are  practically 
worthless  to  anyone  ffte.  Since  only 
small  sections  of  thefe  disputed  lands 
will  be  used  for  evaporation  ponds,  the 
value  of  these  vast  mudfiats  should  not 
be  valued  as  if  all  were  to  be  used  for 
this  purix)8e,  nor  indeed  should  the  value 
be  inflated  because  of  potential  use. 

The  most  obvious  fact  about  this  bill. 
Mr.  President,  is  that  it  was  designed  to 
solve  the  fiuctuatlng  boundary  Une  prob- 
lem caused  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Qrait  Salt  Lake  but  this  bill  does  not 
8(Hve  this  difficulty.  I  should  say  it 
solves  only  one-half  of   the  problem. 
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Uhder  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  all  sur- 
face rlchts  to  lands  below  the  meander 
Bne — the  boundary  fixed  In  the  bill — 
win  pass  to  the  State,  but  there  win  be  a 
resenration  of  ndnerab  In  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  Utalted  States — except 
seiMol  sections.  Staiee  the  State  of  Utah 
owns  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  the  bed 
and  subaoO  beneath  these  waters,  as  the 
waters  rise  or  fall,  there  will  result  a 
ehance  of  ownership  In  ttie  mineral 
asUte.  assuming  that  the  United  States 
Is  held  or  admitted  to  be  fee  owner  of 
the  rdieted  lands. 

Under  earlier  drafts  of  this  biU  we  had 
eonslderBd  requiring  a  survey  of  the 
waterHne  of  the  lake  as  of  the  date  of 
.  enactment  This  coxild  then  have  been 
the  boundary  for  the  mineral  Interests 
reserved  to  the  United  States.  We  elim- 
inated this  provision  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary.  A  survey  of 
the  waterUne  was  estimated  to  cost  in 
the  nelfl^borhood  of  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. It  was  in  the  hope  that  a  final 
settlement  will  render  thia  boimdary 
question  moot  that  we  eliminated  this 
provision. 

Specifically,  we  envision  that  the  min- 
eral rights  underneath  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  which  the  State  owns,  can  be  ex- 
changed for  the  surface  rights  of  the 
reUcted  lands— If  these  are  held  to  be- 
long to  the  Federal  Oovemment  This 
wm  solve  the  boundary  problem.  All 
surface  rights  Ixlow  the  rfeander  line 
would  then  belong  to  the  State  and  all 
the  subsurftee  mineral  rights  would  then 
bdtHng  to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Thus 
the  fluctuations  of  the  waters  of  the  lake 
would  no  longer  affect  either  UUe.  We 
eliminated  from  the  bin  any  wording 
eompelllng  the  parties  to  exchange  min- 
eral for  surface  rights,  but  unless  this 
course  is  adopted,  an  expensive  survey 
.will  still  have  to  be  authorized  later  in 
order  to  have  some  boundary  line  for 
the  mineral  estate. 

If  there  Is  no  botmdary  line  then  the 
mineral  reservation,  so  carefully  pre- 
served to  the  United  SUtes  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  Justice  Department,  will 
be  practically  worthless  since  no  one  will 
Aooept  a  lease  that  reads  "valid  only 
until  the  land  is  inundated  by  ristaig 
waters."  It  is  to  make  perfeetty  dear 
that  the  conferees  are  aware  that  we 
have  solved  only  half  of  the  problem  that 
I  am  making  this  detailed  statement. 
The  solution  is  as  I  have  Just  expounded. 
If  the  Uhlted  States  has  any  interest  in 
these  disputed  lands,  then  there  must 
be  a  trade  of  mineral  Interests  for  sur- 
&ee  rights  in  order  to  solve  the  fluctu- 
ating boundary.  If  not,  then  sometime 
In  the  future  there  must  be  new  leglsla- 
tloa.  authorising  a  survey  and  desig- 
nating this  new  survey  as  the  boundary 
between  the  respective  mineral  estates. 

•This  has  been  a  very  laborious  and 
taxing  dlq)ute  for  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. It  has  taken  a  much  larger  ex- 
penditure of  efTort  than  any  of  us 
thought  wcold  be  neoessary.  Hopeful- 
ly, tt  wlU  be  the  beglnnliw  of  new  tai- 
dustry  on  the  shores  of  this  lake  with 
new  jolM  and  n«w  rewnues  to  bolster 
our  eeoooay. 

I  ttdok  it  is  most  Important  that  the 
MCttiatlon  and  fnuMfar  of  land  antlior- 


Ized  in  this  bill  take  place  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  fairness.  We  have  re- 
quired the  State  of  Utah  to  pay  fair  mar- 
ket value  for  the  Federal  interests  in 
tile  reUcted  lands  whether  negotiated  or 
declared  by  the  Supreme  Court.  But  the 
words  "fair  market  value"  are  a  relative 
term  and  an  extmnely  vague  standard 
for  land  that  has  rarely  been  traded  on 
the  open  market.  The  values  determined 
for  the  disputed  land  will  necessarily  be 
based  on  subjective,  not  objective  consid- 
erations. In  view  of  this,  I  would  warn 
that  either  p«uty  to  the  negotiations,  lor 
being  obdurate  or  unrealistic,  could 
frustrate  the  congressional  intent.  I 
think  it  most  Important  that  both  sides 
consider  the  common  problem,  their 
oommcHi  purpose  to  administer  the  lands 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  their 
mandate  from  this  body.  If  this  is  done, 
I  am  sure  that  further  legislation  will 
not  be  needed.  Instead,  this  inost  per- 
plexing problem  will  beixnne  an  exam- 
ple of  the  ability  of  the  State  and  Na- 
tional Government  to  work  together  in 
our  federal  system. 

Kfr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port of  the  Conferees  on  S.  265,  the  Oreat 
Salt  Lake  ReUcted  Lands  bill,  is  a  true 
compmnise  between  the  dllferlng  ver- 
sions of  the  two  Houses. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall 
that  the  subject  of  this  measure  is  the 
title  to  and  development  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land  which  once 
were  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Oreat 
Salt  Lake  but  which  now  are  upland  flats. 
These  lands  are  of  great  potential  value 
for  industrial  purposes  in  otxmectlfm 
with  the  develc^Mnent  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  lake,  for  waterfowl  haUtat, 
and  for  other  recreational  purposes. 
With  rsspect  to  industrial  uses,  the  com- 
mittee was  Informed  that  there  has  been 
something  of  a  "break-through"  in  re- 
cent years  with  respect  to  extraction  of 
magnesltui.  lithium,  potash,  and  other 
minerals  in  the  brines.  Such  develop- 
ment, however,  requires  the  use  of  large 
areas  of  land  relatively  near  the  waters. 
Both  the  State  and  Federal  Oovem- 
ments  claimed  title  to  these  relleted 
lands:  The  State  claimed  under  theory 
that  when  Utah  became  a  SUte  in  1896. 
ownership  of  the  beds  of  all  inland  navi- 
gable waters  within  its  boundaries 
passed  to  it. 

The  Federal  Oovemment's  claim, 
which  was  firmly  asserted  by  the  Depart- 
ment (tf  Justice,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  all  other  admlnlstiattve 
agencies,  was  based  on  the  time-honored 
common  law  theory  of  reliction — that  as 
the  undisputed  owner  of  the  uplands,  the 
lands  added  by  recession  of  the  waters 
became  the  property  of  the  upland 
owner,  in  this  case  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment This  theory  has  been  upheld  in 
the  Federal  courts. 

The  applicability  of  this  long-estab- 
lished common  law  principle  to  situ- 
ations similar  to  that  of  the  Oreat  Salt 
Lake  lands  was  upheld  as  recently  as 
1961  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals In  the  case  of  t7nlted  States  against 
State  of  Washington  by  a  decision  which 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
refused  to  xipast 
Tbm  Senate  Interior  Committee,  after 
oA  ««nAii  aladr.  amental «.  m 


to  conform  to  the  posltlQn  of  the  Circuit 
and  Supreme  Courts,  and  that  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  oti^er  agencies, 
by  recognizing  Federal  ownership  of  the 
lands  but  authorizing  their  sale  to  the 
State  at  fair  maiket  value.  The  minerals 
in  these  lands,  necessarily  being  of  un- 
known and  indeterminable  value,  were 
reserved  to  the  United  States.  Since  the 
~  committee  was  informed  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Utah  and  other  State  officials  that 
there  was  an  urgent  need  for  prompt 
action,  we  provided  for  immediate  trans- 
fer of  title  to  the  State,  so  that  develop- 
ment could  begin,  and  with  the  amount 
and  manner  of  compensation  to  be 
worked  out  later. 

The  House  version  left  the  questlon'of 
title  to  the  relleted  lands  open  to  Judicial 
determination  by  directing  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  institute 
a  suit  in  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion. Possession  would  have  passed  to 
the  State  only  after  fulfilment  of  cer- 
tain conditions  precedent.  Oil  and  gas 
rights,  rather  than  all  mineral  rights. 
In  whatever  lands  were  determined  to 
belong  to  the  United  States  would  have 
been  reserved. 

The  report  of  the  conferees  eomUnes 
the  best  features  of  both  of  these  ver- 
sions. That  is.  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  directed  to  convey  title  to  the 
relleted  lands  to  the  State,  such  title 
being  subject  to  fulfillment  of  conditions 
subsequent  The  State  then  has  a  choice 
of  two  alternative  courses  of  action :  One 
Is  to  have  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determine  the  amount  and  manner  of 
compensation  as  of  the  date  of  comple- 
tion of  the  survey,  thus  lulnglng  to  a 
speedy  end  the  entire  controversy.  The 
other  Is  to  institute  an  action  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
tain Judicial  determination  of  the  pres- 
ent right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States.  After  cixnpletlon  of  the  Court 
action,  the  Secretary  then  will  determine 
fair  market  value  as  of  the  time  of  the 
Court's  decision. 

Thus,  it  well  could  be  that  if  the  State 
elected  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  question  of  title,  and  the  Court  af- 
firms the  legal  position  of  the  United 
States,  the  price  Utah  would  have  to  pay 
for  the  lands  might  be  substantially 
higher.  This  would  result  because  at 
that  point  In  time  the  values  received  by 
the  State  will  probably  be  much  greater. 
All  of  the  minerals  In  the  i^eted  lands 
are  reserved  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  are  withdraw^  from  development 
under  the  mining  laws,  except  those  in 
solution  in  the  brines  or  precipitated  or 
extracted  from  brines,  all  of  which  are 
conveyed  to  the  State  for  their  fair  mar- 
ket value. 

Thus,  Mr.  President  it  wiU  be  seen 
that  the  measure  reported  by  the  con- 
ferees is  a  true  ooaipramlse.  Under  it 
the  State  of  Utah  can  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  Issue  leases  and  permits  for  the 
Industrial  development  of  the  lands  and 
the  minerals  in  the  waters  of  the  Oreat 
Salt  Lake.  At  the  same  time,  the  in- 
terests of  the  Federal  Oovemment  are 
fully  protected,  as  are  whatever  private 
rtstats  there  may  be  In  the  lands.  The 
State  has  a  free  and  full  choice  with  re- 
to  having  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
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it  laying  at 


dde  the  title  question,  or 

rest  the  controversy  promp^t^. 

I  ask  imanimous  consenit  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section  analysis  o(  the  confer- 
ence report  be  Inserted  at  this  point  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks.  | 

SacnoN-BT-SBcnoN  Analysis  ^r  OoifFBun 
Rkpobt  on  S.  261^ 

Section  1  direct*  tb«  oon^  jetton  of  tb* 
public  land  aurrey,  begun  In'isM  and  con- 
tinued intermittently,  arountl  the  lake  by 
cltelng  the  present  meander  line.  Thus, 
there  will  be  no  question  as  to  just  what 
lands  are  sold  and  conveyed  U>  tl^e  State. 

Section  a  directs  the  Secrel»ry  of  the  In- 
terior to  quitclaim  to  the  Stat^  the  lands  be- 
low the  meander  line  as  sooni  m  It  Is  closed 
In  accordance  with  section  1 ;  4nd  the  State 
agrees  to  assume  responslblUtty  for  adminis- 
tration as  a  trustee  of  the  lands  until  com- 
pensation Is  determined.  A  ph>TlBo  spectfl- 
eally  protects  existing  prlvat^  Hghta,  U  any, 
in  the  lands,  and  exempts  thk  landi  la  the 
Weber  Ba^n  Federal  reclamaa<)n  project  and 
the  Bear  River  Migratory  Birdl  Betuge. 

Section  3  directs  reserratioq  to  the  Federal 
government  of  aU  minerals  14  the  conveyed 
lands,  except  those  In  brines  (or  precipitated 
or  extracted  from  brines.  The  minerals  so 
reserved  are  withdrawn  from  lapproprlatlon 
under  the  mlalag  laws,  but  a<  the  dloeretlon 
of  the  Secretary  the  depoelts  ]  oay  be  devel- 
oped under  the  mineral  leasln  ]  laws.  A  pro- 
viso makes  State  use  of  the  li  i  ids  the  domi- 
nant use. 

Section  4  provides  that  as  b|  condition  of 
the  conveyance  of  the  lands  below  the  me- 
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tnder  line,  the  State  in  its  t 
olalm  to  the  Federal  govi 
ests  in  the  lands  above  at 
meander  line.  These  in' 
based  on  the  fact  that 
at  one  time  have  been  oovet^  by  the  wa 
ters  of  the  lake,  or  that  they  (bay  be  so  cov- 
ered sometime  in  the  future.  '  A  second  pro- 
vision requires  that  the  Stat^  agree  to  pay 
the  fair  maitot  value  of  the  iltfids  conveyed, 
including  tbe  minerals  In  thel  prlnae  or  pre- 
cipitated or  extracted  from  me  brines.  In 
Ueu  of  money  alone,  the  Secfftary  may  ac- 
cept as  payment  or  part 
or  rights  to  property  of  the 
mineral  tights,  and  the  rel 
the  State'*  n|^t  to  select 
lands. 

Section  S  eoof  an  on  the  Sikte  the  ehalee. 
to  be  made  within  9  months  of  Isnaotment,  of 
altemattve  actions  with  resj^t  to  settle- 
ment of  the  amount  of  compelHatlon.  First, 
It  may  request  the  Secretar]| ;  to  determine 
the  fair  market  value  of 
minerals  conveyed  as  of  the 
pletion  of  the  sorvey. 

Or,  as  an  alternative,  the  Si 
an  action  in  the  Supreme 
United  States  for  a  judicial  determination 
of  the  extent  of  the  Federal  government's 
rights,  Utle  and  Interest  in  the  lands  cod- 
veyed.  Consent  to  joinder  at  the  United 
States  as  a  defendant  In  sues  an  action  la 
•xpreesly  given.  | 

Within  two  years  of  the  cob  it>letloa  of  the 
court  kcUon,  the  Secretary  s  lall  determine 
tbe  fair  market  value  of  the  lands  and  min- 
erals conveyed  which  are  found  to  have  been 
owned  by  the  United  Stated  prior  to  the 
conveyance.  The  values  shall  1^  determined 
u  of  the  date  of  the  Court's  ( idsion,  rather 
than  at  the  time  of  the  doslEg  of  tbe  me- 
uder  line,  as  provided  by  tte  first  alter- 
native. 

Failure  of  the  State  to  el4(it  one  of  the 
toregoing  two  alternative  acUc  4s  within  nine 
months  of  the  date  of  enacUdent  wlU  nul 
lify  the  oopveyance.  Under  4ie  first  alter- 
naUve,  the  Secxetary  must  tia  i  imit  *»*■  *"«t, 
logs  as  to  fair  market  value  w  t  hln  two  yean 
*fter  the  request,  and  the  Bt  i\%  must  make 
Payment  wlthm  two  yean  afU  t  reoetvtog  the 
deteminatton. 
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Under  the  second  altemativralso  the  State 
must  make  payment  within  two  years  of  re- 
ceiving the  Secretary's  determination,  baaed 
on  the  Supreme  Court's  decision. 

Sectton  6  authorizes  the  State  to  Issue 
leasee,  permits  or  licenses  for  utlllcatlbn  Of 
the  conveyed  lands  and  reeoureee  immedi- 
ately after  it  agrees  to  assiune  the  obligation 
to  administer  the  lands  as  a  trustee,  pending 
settlement  of  the  amount  and  manner  of  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  tbe  Federal  gov- 
ertunent.  Revenues  received  by  the  State 
from  such  development  shall  l>e  paid  to  the 
United  States  for  the  credit  of  the  State, 
until  the  full  amount  ci  the  compensatton 
has  been  paid.  In  the  event  the  State  ad(^>ts 
the  second  alternative  and  the  Supreme 
Court  finds  the  United  States  had  no  prop- 
erty rights  in  the  lands  conveyed,  then  such 
revenues  shall  be  returned  to  the  Sttite  with- 
out Interest. 

The  second  paragraph  of  section  6  provides 
that  If  the  conveyance  becomes  nuU  and 
void  for  any  reason,  then  the  leases,  licenses 
or  permits  issued  by  the  State  xmder  the  au- 
thority of  thU  sectloa  shall  be  deemed  in- 
stnmients  issued  by  the  Federal  government 
and  shaU  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  their  terms. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President  as  the 
original  sponsor  of  the  Oreat  Salt  Lake 
Shoreline  legislattoa  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress* I  am  much  pleased  to  see  that  this 
long  controversy'  is  about  to  be  resolved. 
I  recommend  that  the  Senate  adopt  the 
Senate-House  confenence  report  as 
quickly  as  poMiUe  so  that  tbfi  bill  can  be 
prepared  for  the  Presidant's  signature. 

Now  that  this  longstaxxdlng  conflict  is 
about  to  be  resolved,  the  State  of  Utah 
will  be  able  to  move  ahead  and  plan  for 
the  early  developmei^  of  hlthulo  im- 
tapped  natural  resources  around  and  in 
Oreat  Salt  Lake.  One  provision  In  the 
conference  report  calls  for  action  by  the 
Utah  State  Legislature,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  reiKxt  that  as  soon  as  this  bUl -bectMoes 
law  the  legislature,  which  Is  currmtly  in 
special  session,  can  dispose  of  the  bill 
quickly  itself. 

I  am  also  pteasqd  to  see  that  the  Sen* 
ate-House  omferees  generally  have 
agreed  that  Utah's  claim  to  the  lan^s 
around  the  iake  will  be  protected  as  wOI 
the  rights  of  the  Federal  Oovemmoit 
and  of  the  private  Individuals  or  groups 
who  own  land  around  t^e  lake. 

The  conference  cosmiit{tee ,  has  ne- 
ommosded  an  amendnient  In  the  nature 
of  a  substttttte  for  the  Hoiue  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  bill.  The  substttoto 
contains  features  from  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  verslcnu  ahd  provides  for 
conveyance  to  the  State  of  Utah  of  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  In  reUcted 
lands  surrounding  Oreat  Salt  Lake  below 
the  established  meander  line,  for  the 
surveys  necessary  to  close  the  line,  for  the 
protection  of  valid  existing  rights  in 
third  parties,  for  tbe  United  States  to  re- 
tain ownership  of  lands  it  now  holds 
within  the  Bear  River  Migratory  Bird 
Refuge  and  the  Weber  Basin  FMeral  rec- 
lamation project,  for  payment  by  the 
State  to  the  United  States  in  cash  or 
equivalent  of  the  fidr  market  talue  of  the 
interests  transferred  to  it  by  the  United 
States,  for  the  Stete  to  manage  the  lands 
pending  final  resolution  of  questions  of 
ownerriilp  or  compensatton,  and  for  the 
State  to  relinquish  aay  claim  to  lands 
lying  above  the  meander  line  whldi  may 
heretofore  or  may  hereafter  become  sub- 
merged by  the  water  In  the  lake.   ' 


M:r.  President,  the  conferehde  commit- 
tee has  solved  the  diftownoes  belweeu 
the  two  versions  by  requinng  the  Stete 
of  Utah  to  elect  whether  to  pay  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  land  transferred  to 
it  or  to  institute  suit  in  the  Supreme 
Court  to  test  tlie  United  States  claim  of 
title. 

This  election  must  be  made  within  9 
months  after  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
oomplfites  the  closing  of  the  meander 
line. 

la  addition,  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides that  if  the  State  electe  to  pay  fair 
market  vahie.  the  Secretary  et  Interior 
shall  determbie  that  value  as  of  the  date 
of  the  completed  survey.  If  the  State 
electe  to  sue  and  the  Judgment  Is  in 
favor  or  Che  United  States,  the  State  will 
be  bounii  to  pay  the  fair  market  value 
as  of  the  date  of  Judgment  as  determined 
by  the  SeeMtary.  If  payment  is  not 
made  within  3  yters  after  receipt  of  the 
Seeretaiy's  determination  the  eonvey- 
anee4iccomes  null  and  void. 

Ttas4flll  also  provides  thattHwedi^ 
vegranee  shall  reierve  to  the  United 
Statas  all  mtarenOs  "except  brines  and 
mlnetmls  in  solutlbn  in  the  brtees  or  pre- 
cipitated or  extracted  therefittm."  The 
value  of  the  latter  will  be  a  part  of  the 
total  fair  market  value  to  be  paid  by 
the  Stete.  The  mineral  reservation  ex- 
tends to  S^hatever  Federal  lands  there 
may  be  tidaw  the  meandeip  Una  «f  Ite 
Oreat  Salt  Lake."  ^■■'  •>:■."■'-.'  :-.-^'\ 
ItT.  Prtslddnt  legldatiott'  la  tidlfalHC 
more  than  compromise.  BtiA  tt  Is  waf 
feeling  ttiat  the  cemproknlse  w»  have  be- 
fore us  today  will  t>esDtve  tM  Umt- 
standlng  question  at  who  owns  the  land. 
Before  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  be- 
cause of  the  nature  eC  tbe  lake' it  was 
conceivable  that  a  firm  ea  tlM  Chores  of 
the  lake  woidd  find  Itself  eoe  day  under 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  the  next  under  jurisdiettoB  of  the 
Stete  govemment  •■  f w  ai  tbe  luid  tr 
concerned.  ■  "«•' 

I  recommend  the  early  addplton  «f  the 
oonferente  repcM.  so  that  the  State  and 
the  Federal  Oovemment  can  begin  to 
Tt)6ti¥«  the  b^ttefits  for  tbe  potential  in- 
dustry (liatlirtto«.  ^ 

Mr.  MDBS.  *Mr.  Presttlent.  I  move>' 
that  the  conference  report  be  agreed  to. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOBS.  Mr.  PKsldent  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  conference 
report  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr-  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table.       ^ 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  teble  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  understand  there  will  be 
nothing  further  during  the  day  in  con- 
nectioQ  with  the  conference  report  which 
deals  with  the  sale  of  about  $11  biOlon 
worth  of  Oovemment  aasete. 

I  think  that  the  Senate  made  a  wise 
dedsicHi  to  postoone  this  matter  until 
Miooday  in  order  that  SeoatoiB  may  ex- 
amlm  tbe  un  and  vote  mora  intelligently. 

Then  may  not  be  too  mu6h  difference 
between  the  t#o  versions  Of  the  bUl.  but 
we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  this  rep- 
resente  a  major  change  of  Oovepunent 
policy  in  financing  ite  expenditures.  The 
pftoponi  Involves  the  authorization  of  the 
sale  of  about  $11  billion  of  our  assete,  the 
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IKdoMdv  a<  wtateli  can  be  UMd  to  defray 
regttlar  onrrattnr  expenses  of  the  Qov-- 
tnaexA  and  ttierelqr  reduee  tbe  amount 
of  tiietieflctt  as  vfll  be  reported  bsrthe 
OovMiinunt. ' 

Therrare  aome  of  us  who  feel  strongly 
that  this  Is  a  deceitful  ibetfaod  of  financ- 
ing and  that  It  does  not  tcU  the  American 
peofis  the  truth  In  regard  to  the  cost  of 
these  Clreat  Sodetjr  jnrogranM. 

War  that  reaaan  we  atrtrntUr  object  to 
any  effort  to  steamroller  this  bill  through 
withoat  Senators  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it. 

I  aa  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
this  legislation  as  first  presented  called 
for  an  authority  to  sdl  $33  bUllon  of 


<At  tbti  point  Mr.  Btw  of  Wert  Vlr- 
ttaiM  tooic>ttoe  chair  as  Presldtaic  Of- 

Mr.  WZLUA1C8  of  IMawafe.  The 
Qenate  hdd  but  2  days  of  hgaiings  on  the 
bm.  which  deaU  with  a  $38  bflUon  au- 
thorization; but.  what  Is  worao,  the  Rw- 
a«»  shows  that  the  first  day's 'hearings 
wwraJhteld  before  the  Mil  bad  evsn  been 
Introduced,  l^e  second  ds^'s  heatings 
were  flnlshad  before  the  bill  had  re- 
turned from  the  printer.  It  was  reported 
tbe  same  day.  and  on  the  very  next  day 
11  was  made  the  fiwdihg  business  before 
the  Senate.       <  -.:...•.';  - 

There  hais'featB  aa-HOUsuid  ruab  to 
have  this  biU  passed  over  slnee  It  was 
first  discovered  by  the  White  Bouse  that 
tbto  might  be  a  oonvenleni  i^ettiod  to 
malEe  it  look  like  tbgy  are  balanrtng  the 
budget.  Bad  it  passed  as  it  was  orlgl- 
n«Uy  intpoduoed.  the  aovermnent  oould 
havespant.  tor  the  next  S  yeaqi.  $10  bU- 
Ilao  a  year  more  than  It  is  taking  in. 
while •ptiH  r^ortlMg  a  halsnsad  budget. 
This  Is.  deasitfiii. 

Vhtfer  the  biU  In  »te  modified  fonn. 
whleh  is  $20  blUlon  lower  than  the  orig- 
inal re«ust,  the  a<telnlstratio«i  ean 
spend  between  $10  blliion  and  $11  bU- 
lion  next  year  more  than  it  will  be  taUng 
In  and  still  deoelve  the  AsMxleen  people 
hr  telling  theiQ  they  have  a  balanced 
budget.  'i:he  iVesident.  ip  his  menage 
to  PQQgTsai.  advoeated  truth  la^sndlng 
and  truth  in  packaging;  I  strongly  sug- 
■wt  thet  the  White  House  lend  its  sup- 
port to  a  policy  of  truth  in  Oovemment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
S«iate  has  been  discussing  House  action 


obS.  9183.  Fta*  the  RscoM),  I  should  like 
to  report  that  under  today's  date  I  re- 
ceived a  cMmmmlcatlon  from  Joseph  W. 
Barr.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
with  respect  to  an  amendment  which  I 
offered,  which  was  accepted  and  made  a 
part  of  the  bill  when  the  Senate  passed 
it.  but  was  omitted  by  the  House. 
Let  me  read  Mr.  Barr's  letter: 
DiMt  SsNATos  BaxxKir:  Ths  MMt  salw 
bUl  M  pMMd  by  th«  BouM  omlttad  your 
amenrtiPMit  to  Motion  S  wtUcIi  would  luiv« 
r«iuli«d  tlM  S•e(«^ry  of  tbe  Tmmurj  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  tbe  OongreM  re- 
garding loaas  held  by  Vaderal  ageaadea,  par- 
tlolpatloa  aalea  and  the  effect  of  partlelpa- 
tton  ealea  on  the  deflolt  or  eurplua  In  tbe 
admlnlctraUve  budget. 

Let  me  aaeure  you  that  the  Treaauiy  De- 
partaunt  will  make  auch  a  report  on  a  rol- 
untary  baeto  la  aecordanoe  with  tbe  Intent 
of  your  amendment.  TVeasury  ataff  wlU  be 
arallable  to  your  staff  at  any  time  to  work 
out  the  details  and  timing  at  tbe  report  prO' 
oedure. 


Since  the  bill  has  now  gone  over  until 
Monday  for  action,  I  though  I  had  bet- 
ter get  this  stat«nent  in  todajr's  Rioobd, 
in  the  off  chance  that  I  might  not  be 
available  on  the  floor  during  the  limited 
time  which  has  been  set  for  considera- 
tion of  the  bin. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for 
yielding  to  me  and  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  obUge 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1967— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BCBLB.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  oonference 
on  the  dlaagreelhg  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Saute  to  the  bill  (HJl.  14216)  making 
approprlatkms  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1967.  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  oonslderatlon  of  the 
r^nrl 

The  PRBSnUNO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port win  be  read  for  the  taUonnatlon  of 
theSenate.  - 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 

ceMttngs  of  May   18.   1966,  pp.   10887- 

10689,  CoirOKXSSIOMAL  RSCORO.) 

The  PRBSn^INO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  oonslderati<xi 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,'' as  this 
bin  passed  the  Senate,  it  provided  for 
appropriations  totaling  $1,329,755,000  for 
the  agencies  and  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  exclusive  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  power  mar- 
keting agencies,  and  the  various  related 
agencies,  including  the  UjS.  Forest 
Service. 

The  conference  committee  bill  provides 
anprapriations  totaling  $1,321,615,800  for 
the  programs  and  activities  of  these 
agencies.  This  total  Is  imder  the  budget 
~/eBtimatefl  at  $1,340,260,600  by  $18,644.- 
^  190;  over  the  House  bill  of  $1,295,169,500 
by  $26,446,300;  and  under  the  Senate 
bill  of  $1,329,755,000  by  $8,139,200. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rsoorb,  at  the  cMiduaion 
of  my  remarks,  a  tabulation  setting  out 
the  appropriation  for  the  current  year, 
the  budget  estimate,  the  House  allow- 
ance, the  Senate  allowance,  and  the  ccoi- 
f erence  aUowance  for  each  appropriation 
in  the  bill. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Hou^ 
conferees  concurred  with  $9,500,000  of 
tbe  $10,300,000  budgeted  for  the  heavy 
metals  program  which  had  not  be^i  txm- 
sldered  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  House  also  concurred  in  the  Senate's 
provision  of  funds  to  implement  tbe 
anadromous  fisheries  program  which  was 
authorized  by  law  approved  last  October. 

In  addition,  there  is  agreement  on  the 
$2  million  allowed  by  the  Senate  for  the 
National  Foimdation  on  the  Humanitlefl. 
Furthermore,  the  Senate's  distrlbutian  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act 
funds  has  been  accepted  by  the  House. 

The  conference  was  a  most  friendly, 
cooperative  meeting.  I  believe  that  tbe 
report  deals  very  fairly  with  the  actions 
and  views  of  both  branches  of  the  Con- 
gress. 
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^.Ut.. 
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Grants. 

FiDKBAL  DsTftorKEMT  Plamni  K  0  OOMKlrrBB  roB 

AlAaXA 
Salaries  and  expenses. 


CoMMiaaioN  ON  tbb  Status 
Salaries  and  expoDses 

HUTOBKAL  AND  MCMOBuk 


Cr  PiTBBTO  RKO 


FrankUn  Delano  Booaerdt  Moraoi  ii  J  QxnmlaBlon 


Total,  direct  appropriations  ,_. _ 

Total,  appropriatian  of  reoeiij^j . ..; 

Total  title  U,  related  i 


Grand  total 

Consisting  of— 

Dlreot  approprialtayi 

Appregriatian  of  reos  l{  4a.;... 
Borrowlnc  aathorltal  h  a. 


18,921,000 

1.800,000 

1,839,000 
2,348,000 
3,681,000 


36,589,000 


100,000 


907,000 


21,437,000 

6, 700;  000 

1,680,000 
3,300.000 
3,785,000 


06,0M 


1,400,000 


1,435,000 


CoMioaaioM 


38,000 


6,378.000 


174,000 


300,000 


X.O0O 


463,807,000 
780,000 


464,387.000 


1.3211010,470 

1,160. 378;  470 
148;  838;  800 

401800.000 


35,701.000 


36;  on 


907.000 

22.528,000 

2,316,000 

1,889,000 
2,300,000 

3, 804,  on 


35,  on 


38;  on 


1901  on 


80,  on 


405, 834, 4n 
780.  oqp 


486, 614, 4W 
1,886. 380, 8n 


31, 432,  on 


28.  on 


907,  on 

22, 844,  on 

2, 310.  on 

1.889,  on 
2,3001  on 
2, 718,  on 


3-785,  on 


-80,  on 


-139.  on 

-6. 100;  on 


-6, 230.  on 


-176.  on 

-8, 000;  on 


$+886.  on 


-3464.  on 


on 


M   ■hi-:':-- 


■i 


9,  on,  on 


9, 008,  on 


007,  on 


25,  on 


38;  on 


180;  on 


80,  on 


467, 130, 4n 

780,  on 


467. 9W,  4n 

1, 331, 180, 8n 

1,109;  723. 5n 
13^446;  on 

3a;Ooiifln 


31, 767.  on 


38,  on 


85,  on 


36,  on 


100,  on 


22,523,  on 

31318,  on 

1,889.  on 
2, 300,  on 
1718,  on 


—4, 080;  on 


-4, 080,  on 


+ai0B0t«n 


+2.0001  on 


-014,  on 
-3. 304,  on 


31. 446,  on 


35,  on 


281  on 


31;  on 


-47,  on 


.345,  on 


-unon 


+04,  on 


+94,  on 


-lOlOU 


80,  on 


476, 147. 4n 

780,  on 


478. 987.  an 

1.355.  756;  on 

1,304, 300,  on 

138,44<l6n 

36,0001  on 


190,  on 


80ion 

478, 094, 4n 

7u,on 


474.  70<,  400 


i,iM;ioe.8n 

13^448,  on 

Minoion 

■1.1  r---    ii*! 


—31. 010,  on 


-21, 910,  on 

-18.041 7n 
-18;  641  m 


-ii. 


_Lki 


-131,  on 

"T 


+8;  801  on 


—031.  on  ■ 


-li^OOO 


-laon 


—3;  238,  on 


11^54 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  before 
conclusion  of  Senate  consideration  of 
the  House-Senate  conference  committee 
•p^ToreA  appropriations  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cie«  for  the  coining  fiscal  year,  I  believe 
it  is  appropriate  to  note  for  the  Rccoas 
two  of  the  items  included. 

One  concerns  the  program  to  protect 
endangered  wildlife  species,  the  other  is 
the.  effort  to  prevent  destruction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  In  New  York 
Ctty. 
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Omceming  endangered  species  of 
wildlife.,  included  with  this  bill  in  the 
report  is  language  authorizing  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Pisheriea  and  Wildlife  to 
add  six  new  positions  to  the  program 
being  undertaken  by  the  Endangered 
Wildlife  Research  Station  at  the  Patux- 
ent  WUd]lfe  Center  located  not  too  far 
from  our  Capital  City. 

This  language  was  submitted  by  me 
during  our  Senate  appropriations  sub- 
committee consideration  of  the  Interior 
bill.  As  a  matter  -of  record,  I  might 
point  oat  that  the  endangered  wildlife 
facility  at  Patuxent.  which  4s  now  under 
derelopmient.  is  the  iH-oJect  which  I  rec- 
ommended •  year  ago. 

At  that  time  I  submitted  a  funding 
amendment  to  the  Interior  apprtq^ria- 
tions  bill,  asking  that  $360,000  be  allo- 
cated for  establishing  the  endangered 
species  center  so  as  to  expand  the  re- 
search efforts  underway  in  the  Bureau 
of  Bport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

This  recommendation  received  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
.  Committee  and  subsequently  the  Con- 
gress, and  last  fall  work  was  started  on 
locating  the  facility  at  Patuxent.  This 
spring.  I  received  a  progress  report  on 
the  endangered  species  program  at 
Patuxent.  which.  I  should  point  out.  Is 
under  the  dlreetton  of  one  of  the  out- 
standing biologists  in  this  field  in  the 
country.  Dr.  Ray  Krlckson.  Dr.  Ertck- 
son  brings  to  this  vital  research  effort 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  many 
years  of  dedicated  work  in  behalf  of 
preserving  ova  wlldhfe  resources.  I  am 
confident  that  under  the  direction  of  this 
most  able  public  servant,  we  are  going 
to  witness  tremendous  progress  in  the 
Important. tasks  of  saving  from  extinc- 
tion such  valuable  birds  and  animals  as 
the  whooping  crane,  the  black-footed 
ferret  and  many,  many  others. 

'Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  Include 
at  this  point  in  m^«marks,  the  progress 
r^wrt  on  the  endangered  species  pro- 
gram resulting  from  the  utilization  of 
funds  which  I  had  recommended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  progress 
report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
TUcou).  as  follows: 

KmtAMOBUKD  SPKLua  Pbookam 
The  cum  of  SSSO.OOO,  appropriated  by  Con- 
gnaa  laat  spring,  baa  permitted  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  naherlM  and  Wildlife  to  embark 
on  an  acUve  reaearcb  and  propagaUon  pro- 
gram for  threatenM  American   wUdllfe. 

All  eapUve  wUdllfe  rtock  formerly  held 
at  Uonte  VlstA  National  WUdlUe  Refuge  In 
■outhem  Colorado  «a«  moved  on  February  31 
to  Patuxent  WUdllfe  Beeearcb  Centsr  asar 
lAurel.  Maryland,  i^ere  temporary  pua  and 
ponds  had  been  biillt  for  their  iw«w«^««i»*» 


occupancy.  The  etock  Included  "Canus". 
the  young  whooping  crane  which  was  rescued 
after  being  foimd  li^^ured  In  Wood  Buffalo 
National  Parte  nearly  two  years  ago;  45 
greater  and  leaser  sandhill  cranes:  8  Aleutian 
Canada  geese,  3  tule  white-fronted  gewe;  4 
dusky  grouse:  and  several  doaen  silky  ban- 
tama  used  for  Incubation  studies. 

Also  on  hand  are  8  South  American  snaU 
kites  which  are  being  studied  to  develop  rear- 
ing methods  which  might  be  used  with  the 
endangered  Florida  Everglade  kites;  4  pairs 
of  masked  bobwhlte  quail  as  a  result  of  my 
request  to  the  Levy  brothers,  Seymour  and 
Junes,  of  Tucson.  Arizona,  soon  will  be  alr- 
shli^Md  to  Patuxent  for  propagation  pur- 
poses. 

A  staff  of  ten  Is  assigned  to  this  new  pro- 
gram. Or.  R.  C.  Krlckson,  as  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Patuxent  WUdllfe  Research 
Center,  Is  the  responsible  biologist  In  charge. 
The  field  Investigations  phase  was  Initiated 
with  the  assignment  of  Winston  X.  Banko 
to  Honolulu  on  the  study  of  endangered 
Hawaiian  birds;  Fred  C.  Sibley  to  OJal,  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  California  condor;  Donald  K. 
Fortenberry  to  Rapid  City.  South  Dakota, 
on  the  black-footed  ferret;  and  Norman  E. 
Holgersen  to  southern  Florida  to  study  the 
Florida  Bverglades  kite  and  other  south- 
eastern threatened  species. 

Two  previously  authorlaed  positions  are 
being  occupied  by  C.  Eugene  Knoder,  who 
heads  the  propagation  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  his  assistant,  Donald  Ftlckie. 
A  secretary  and  two  animal  keepers  remain 
to  be  assigned,  though  temporary  employees 
are  meeting  Interim  needs. 

Bnglneerlng  planning  Is  now  complete  and 
bids  will  be  accepted  soon  for  construction 
of  a  propagation  building,  a  service-equip- 
ment storage  building,  a  well,  storage  reser- 
voir, and  water  distribution  system,  and  a 
series  of  enclosures  and  ponds.  Preliminary 
plans  are  at  hand  for  a  laboratory  building, 
whose  construction  Is  proposed  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  Other  major  construction  con- 
templated during  the  next  five  yean  Includes 
a  large  complex  of  covered  and  open  en- 
closurse  and  poods;  two  more  propagation 
buUdlngs  for  shore  and  wadlxtg  birds  and 
for  such  perching  birds  as  eagles,  condors, 
hawks,  woodpscksra.  and  songbirds;  a  build- 
ing containing  environmental  control  cham- 
bers; a  custodial  residences;  and  a  vtaltorv 
center  where  live  examples  of  many  rare  and 
endangered  wUdllfe  species  wlU  be  on  pubUo 
display  nsar  Washington. 

An  eventual  staff  of  approximately  60  is 
antlclpatad,  about  half  of  thsm  being  tech- 
nical pwsonnsl.  It  Is  espected  that  when 
the  program  reaches  full  stride  within  eight 
or  ten  years  studies  at  Patuxent  will  be  In 
progress  on  at  least  100  different  species  In 
captivity  which  may  be  annually  producing 
more  than  5,000  birds  for  release  to  the 
wild.  At  this  time  several  smaller  research 
substations  may  also  be  developed  at  exist- 
ing refuges  or  other  Federal  properties  to 
meet  the  needs  of  species  of  threatened  wild- 
life which  cannot  be  held  at  Patuxent  be- 
caiise  of  climatic  nr  other  reasons. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  I  submitted  for  inclusion  in 
the  report  for  fiscal  1967,  will  now  per- 
mit adding  six  new  positions  to  the  re- 
search program,  and  this  will  be  ac- 
complished within  (H^erating  funds  pro- 
vided in  the  budget  request. 

The  total  authorized  staff  of  the  en- 
dangered species  program  now  consists 
of  10  employeek.  The  six  new  positions 
win  be  needed  to  carry  forward  the  fimc- 
tlona  of  the  station,  with  two  of  the  staff 
assignments  directed  to  field  studies  of 
such  species  a4  the  Tule  white-fronted 
gooae,  the  makked  bobwhlte,  the  Att- 
wateTs  pralxie  «hkken.  and  the  red  wolf. 


Two  of  the  positions  are  for  animal 
caretakers  to  provide  care  of  the  captive 
stock  oft  a  24-hoar-day.  7-day-week  basis 
for  much  of  each  year.  Another  staff 
assignment  is  for  a  secretary  and  the 
remaining  post  is  for  an  animal  physi- 
ologist-nutritionist needed  to  give  con- 
tinuing attention  to  the  dietary  require- 
ments and  the  formulation  of  foods,  as 
well  as  to  make  continuing  appraisals  of 
the  physical  condition  of  the  captive 
stock. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  here  one  further 
example  of  not  only  the  progress  being 
made  at  the  endangered  species  center 
but  a  demoDstrati(m  of  the  wonderful 
cooperation  which  is  being  received 
around  the  country  in  the  effort  to  save 
our  wildlife. 

Recently  Seymour  and  James  Levy,  of 
TucsOTi.  Ariz.,  donated  to  the  center  four 
pairs  of  the  rare  masked  bobwhlte  birds. 
The  Levy  brothers  conduct  their  own 
efforts  to  propagate  this  particular 
variety,  and  are  representative  ot  many 
Americans  who  are  devoting  their  talents 
to  this  significant  conservation  effort  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  tremendous 
wildlife  heritage  given!  to  this  country. 
Mr.  President.  I  request  permission  to 
Include  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  a 
news  story  concerning  the  Levy  brothers' 
contribution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou. 
as  foUows: 

Awl  10.  1966. 
Arrival  this  week  of  eight  masked  bob- 
white  quail  at  the  IHttuxent  NaUonal  Wild- 
life Research  Center  near  Washington  marks 
another  step  forward  In  the  program  to  save 
endangered  species  <tf  wUdU/e. 

Senator  Kaxl  iixnmr,  RepubUcan  of  South 
Dakota,  aanotineed  today  that  four  pain  of 
the  rare  variety  of  quail  (Collnua  vlrglnlanus 
rldgwayl)  have  been  pressnfd  to  the  center 
by  Seymour  and  James  Levy  of  Tucson. 
Arizona.  , 

MuHDT  said  the  Levy  brothen,  who  are 
conducting  their  own  efforts  to  propagate 
masked  bobwhltes.  donated  the  birds  to  the 
center's  new  endangered!  species  program 
established  at  Patuxent  through  the  South 
Dakota  Senator's  efforts  last  year. 

Umm  said  the  masked  bobwhlte  are  being 
housed  in  pens  specially  bxillt  for  them.  Be 
said  the  eight  quail  wUl  provide  a  breeding 
nucleiis  for  the  endangered  species  project 
in  an  effort  to  repopulate  the  former  range  in 
Arizona  of  this  species. 

He  said  untU  ths  sacly  1900's,  masked  bob- 
whites  were  found  in  the  desert  areas  of  cen- 
tral southern  Arizona.  Their  former  range 
extended  through  middle  Sonora  In  Mexico 
to  about  SO  mUes  north  of  the  T7£.-lCexlco 
border,  and  from  the  Baboqulvari  Mountains 
east  to  the  upper  Santo  Cruz  Valley. 

"Present  distribution  of  the  variety." 
Minn>T  said.  "Is  confined  to  Southern  Sonora. 
with  some  reported  northeast  of  Ouaymas, 
Sonora." 

MrNOT  said  there  Is  no  estimate  on  the 
number  of  masked  bobwhlte  quaU  In  the 
wild,  but  noted  that  only  a  few  sets  of  eggs 
have  been  discovered  In  recent  years. 

The  endangered  species  program  at  Patux- 
ent Is  under  direction  of  Dr.  R.  C.  Srtckson, 
assistant  director  of  the  Patuxent  Center. 
Already  on  hand  at  the  sUtlon  is  the  captive 
wUdllfe  stock  fonnerly  held  at  Monte  Vista 
National  WUdllfe  Refuge  In  southern  Colo- 
rado. 

Temporary  pens  and  poada  wore  buUt  at 
Patuxent  to  houss  the  stock  whUh  Included 
"Canus."  the  jaaxtt  whooping  crane  which 
was  rsseued  attsr  being  injured  in  Wood 
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Buffalo  National  Park, 
years   ago;    46    greater 
cranes  to   be   used  In 
techniques  for  successful 
rare  whooping  crane;  elgl 
geese;   three  tule  white-: 
dusky  grouse;  and  several 
tams  used  for  Incubation 

Also  on  hand  are  sev 
snail  kites  which  are  being 
rearing  methods  which 
the  endangered  norlda  E 
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nearly  two 

•r   sandhlU 
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ton  of  the 

Aleutian  Canada 

geese,  four 

[dooen  silky  tnn- 
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South  American 
lied  to  develop 
It  be  used  with 
rglade  kites. 


aCXimOPOUTAM  OPBUi  MCKKDICKNT 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Pktsident,  in  con- 
,nectlon  with  the  Met  rjopolltan  Opera 
House,  the  conference  afiproved  bill  con- 
tains my  amendment  which  prohibits 
the  National  Foundation  of  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities from  making  fOVf  grant  or  other 
payment  which  would  tbe  used  directly 
or  indirectly  for  destruction  of  the  Met. 

It  should  be  made  clear.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  amendment  In  itself  cannot 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  if  ^ 
of  the  owners. 

However,  it  does 
pose  of  preventing  ans 
Federal  f imds  for  such 

ondly.  in  my  (H)lnion,  , ... ^,.„... 

it  expresses  the  sense  of!  the  Congress  as 
being  opposed  to  desliiniction  of  this 
world  famous  structur^  In  New  York 

City.  .  n 


At  Is  the  desire 

ipUah  the  pur- 
I  expenditure  of 
se.  and  sec- 
)Ugh  adoption. 


tdment  orlg- 
ive    WnxzAM 
d  he  Is  de- 
effort  made 
this  fine 


The  inception  of  this 
Inated    with    Repr 
WrowALL,  of  New  Je 
serving  of  great  credit 
here  in  behalf  of  pl 
structure  in  New  York 

Unfortunately,  when  tk  proposed  It  in 
the  other  body,  it  was  stricken  on  a  point 
of  order.  I  theq  subziiitted  It  In  our 
Senate  AppropriatlonsJ  I  Subcommittee, 
which  agreed  to  it,  and  it  subsequmtly 
received  approval  of  the  Conference  com- 
mittee and  is  now  part'^f  the  bin  con 
sldered  today  in  the 

What  this  amendmeiik  also  does,  is 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wi^au.  in  his  re- 
marks.   He  stated: 

Many  of  our  historic  b^hdlngs  and  sites 
that  are  rich  In  tradition,  t^story,  and  archi- 
tecture and  of  great  culttural  and  artlstlo 
value  are  threatened  by  the  bulldozers  and 
the  wrecking  balls.  Alrea<ly.  some  6.000  of 
our  heritage  of  13.000  mo4ti  historically  slg- 
niflcant  buildings  have  b^n  deetroyed,  by 
progress  of  a  kind  which  tekes  no  account 
of  history  or  cultviral  ank  artlsUc  values. 
The  Metropblttan  Opera  H^^e  was  almost  a 
victim  of  this  kind  of  shoj^lghted  progress. 

Mr.  WniKAiL  continueej: 

The  amendment  voted  by  this  House  today 
has  had  a  major  pole  in  saviblg  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House,  and  it  esiabUshed  a  praoe- 
dent  of  major  slgnlflcanci.  Certainly  no 
Pederal  funds  should  be  used  to  destroy  our 
historic  landmarks  and  ou|-  cultural  monu- 
ments. Saving  these  Is  a  ^ark  <rf  our  ma- 
turity as  a  naUon.  l  , 

Mr.  President.  I  could  iot  agree  more 
with  Mr.  WmwALL's  stiiement  and  I 
share  his  pleasure  that  the  New  York 
State  LeglaJature  has  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly a  measure  to  save  the  Metropc^tan 
Opera  House. 

This,  of  course.  Is  Wiere  the  final 
action  must  come  to  8a\^  this  magnifi- 
cent structure,  in  the  Sti  le  of  New  York 
and  the  city  of  New  Yo^  ~ 


Howerer.  it  is  my  hope  that  through 
the  action  taken  by  the  Congress  in  ap- 
proval of  this  amendment,  we  have  pro- 
vided some  direction  and  some  encour- 
agement to  those  who  continue  to  carry 
on  the  fight. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  purposes  ot  the 
historical  record  of  the  effort  to  save  the 
Met  here  in  Congress,  I  request  permis- 
sion to  include  several  items  which  are 
pertinent  to  the  issue  and  which  are  in 
chronological  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboord. 
as  follows: 
Stateiunt  of  Mi.  Widmaix.  Apml  6.   1906 

In  December  1963  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  tTdall  declared  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  eligible  for  registration  as  a 
national  historic  landmark,  but  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Association,  Inc.,  opposed  such 
reglstraUon.  and  the  board  of  dlrecton,  ta- 
cludlng  Roger  L.  Stevens  and  Anthony  A. 
Bliss,  has  continued  to  press  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  historic  MetropoUtan  Opera 
House. 

Mayor  John  Lindsay,  of  Kew  Tork  City, 
is  Interested  In  saving  tb»  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  as  are  many  other  well-known 
people  including  Artur  Rubinstein.  Isaac 
Stern,  Lerautrd  Bernstein,  Dr.  Howard  Ban- 
son,  LasEio  HalasE.  Leopold  Stokowskl.  Mar- 
tha Oraham,  Bebekah  Harkness,  Dr.  Harold 
Taylor,  and  Phillip  Langer  of  the  llieater 
Oxilld. 

My  proposed  amendment  would  stmpiy 
require  that,  as  a  condition  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  minions  of  doUan  provided,  by 
thU  appropriation  Mil  for  the  National  Sn- 
dowm^Bt  for  the  Arts,  none  of  these  funds 
would  w  used  directly  or  Indirectly  to  de- 
strcqr  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Itouse  In  K«w 
York  City  at  aath  Street  and  Broadway.  The 
MetropoUtan  Opera  Bouse  should  be  pre- 
served end  operated  on  a  sotod  basis  tor 
tba  enjoyment  and  appreeUtlen  o<  genera- 
tions yet  to  cone,  llie  Mat's  friends  are 
legion,  and  will  yet  save  this  exceptional 
structure  known  as  a  landmark  throughout 
the  world. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  34,  1066] 

Matox  Sttppobtb  Savhto  Old  Bftrp — Aid  Sats 

LnrDSAT  Bmbkb  Ooirsnocnvs  Ptnposx  fob 

OPOU  Houss — ^DKMOLTTIOIf  SCRKDtrLB),  BTJT 

SsvuL   OaoirFB  Hops   That  Razing  t%>» 
OmoBs  Can  Bb  P— »ii<f) 

(By  Theodore  Str(»gln) 
Woody  Klein.  Mayor  lilndsay'B  press  sec- 
retary, said  yesterday  the  mayor  believed 
that  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  at  Broad- 
way and  39th  Street  "shoiUd  be  saved  and 
\ised  for  some  constructive  pulrpose.  He  has 
one  or  two  staff  members  working  on  It " 
Mr.  Klein  added. 

The  opera  iiouse,  which  wlas  completed 
in  1883,  is  scheduled  to  be  demoUshed  to 
make  way  for  an  office  biiildlng  after  the 
opera  company  moves  out  next  month.  In 
September  the  new  Met  at  Lincoln  Center 
will  open. 

The  mayor  is  pleased  with  the  efforts  of 
various  groups  wtK>  are  trying  to  save  the 
old  building,  said  Mr.  Klein. 

Among  these  are  the  Save  the  Met  Vtoun- 
datlon.  Inc.,  a  nonprodt  group  with  head- 
quarter In  Mount  Vernon;  the  New  Tork 
chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, whoee  msnikezs  will  testify  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  city  planning  commission  oo 
March  30,  and  the  Cltlaens  Oommlttee  for  the 
Preservation  of  tha  MetropoUtan  Opera 
House  at  Broadway  and  8»th  Street,  which 
has  asked  the  p«»»w««»«g  oommlsslon  to  insti- 
tute oondsamation  prnresrtliigs  so  that  the 
dty  soqalras  title  to  fha  Met  pnjparty. 


The  arohlteets*  group  Mleves  that  by  eas- 
ing certain  aonlng  restrictions  and  granting 
special  permits  the  builders  of  the  planned 
office  structure  can  be  compensated  for  the 
loss  they  would  Incur  If  the  present  audito- 
rium Is  preserved. 

These  matters  would  have  to  be  studied, 
the  architects  concede.  So  they  will  suggest 
at  the  planning  commission  meeting  that 
an  Impartial  feaslbUlty  study  be  made  to  In- 
vesUgate  their  suggestions  and*  maybe,  And 
new  ones. 

Roy  Anderson,  head  of  the  Save  the  M»t 
Foiindatlon,  said  that  this  organization  was 
circulating  petitions  to  be  sent  to  Governor 
Rockefeller,  asking  him  to  "Introduce,  sup- 
port, and  pass  New  Toric  State  legislation  to 
preserve  the  famous  Metrop<^tan  Opera 
Bouse."  Mr.  Anderson  also  said  that  he  had 
Information  that  could  lead  to  a  rehearing 
of  the  Met  case  before  the  Landmarks  Pres- 
ervation Oommlsslon  or  to  a  contest  of  the 
Mat's  lease  to  the  group  of  real  estate  In- 
vestors who  plan  to  erect  the  office  building. 

TxnancD  down  last  txax 
.  In  Oeoembar  the  Landmarks  Preservation 
Oommlsslon  declined  to  designate  the  opera 
house  a  landmark,  which  would  have  saved 
It.  At  that  time,  the  New  Tork  chapter  of 
tlie  American  Institute  of  ArdUtects  sug- 
gested preserving  the  auditorium  and  buUd- 
tng  the  office  building  over  it.  nie  oornmia- 
sion  found  tht  plan  economically  iinfeaalble 

TO  TAKE  POS8IB8XON   MAT  S 

The  group  that  leased  the  old  Met  site  Is 
iieaded  by  Jack  D.  WeUer  and  Irwin  S.  Chai- 
nin  of  New  Tcrk.  It  will  take  posseeslon  on 
May  8.  The  Met  expects  to  get  an  average 
of  9488,000  a  year  In  rentals. 

A  provision  In  the  lease  forbids  tb«  use  of 
the  site  for  grand  opera  or  musical  presenta- 
tions. Anthony  Bliss,  president  of  the  MM. 
said  that  the  limiting  provUlon  was  made 
for  financial  reasons  only,  so  that  the  nenr 
building  would  produce  the  greatest  revenue 
possible  for  the  Met. 

He  said  that  many  feasibility  studies  had 
been  made  over  the  years,  and  ttiat  the  Met 
Itself  had  investigated  ttw  poaslbmty  of 
building  over  the  present  house,  bat  that  an 
plans  had  proved  to  be  flnanelally  tkasound. 

Senator  Kael  Uottvr,  BepubUean.  of  South 
Dakota,  today  adYlMd  ttw  Olttaens  Ooounit- 
tee  for  the  Preservatloit  of  the  MMropolltan 
Opera  House  to  New  Tetk  Uiat  he  wiU  pra- 
pose  ah  amendment  to  an  appropriations 
bUl  "to  help  prevent  ttie  destroctlon  of  the 
world  famoiu  opera  house". 

MuvoT.  ranking  Bapuldioan  on  the  Senate 
Appropriations  subcommittee  wtiloh  con- 
siders funding  for  ttia  Department  of  the 
Interior,  said  ills  amendmant  would  be  fa 
the  form  of  a  pr<^bttlon  *^tr\fx  sxpendl- 
ture  of  Federal  funds  In  tixe  ^^t^^nt  bill 
which  coxild  t>e  iised  "direotly  or  indirectly 
to  destroy  the  MetropoUtan  Opera  House". 

The  South  Dakota  Senator  sent  word  of 
his  action  by  telegram  to  Mr.  Leonard  Alt- 
man.  Citizens  Committee  for  tlie  Preserva- 
tion of  the  MetropoUtan  Opera  House,  88 
Bast  61st  Street,  New  Tork. 

Text  of  MUNVr's  telegram  follows: 

"It  is  with  pleastire  that  I  notify  you  tliat 
I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Interior 
Department  and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tion bill  to  help  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  wortd  farmous  MetropoUtan  Opera 
House. 

"At  the  earliest  possible  oonvenlenoe  I  in- 
tend to  propose  an  amendment  tlut  would 
proiiiblt  the  expenditure  of  any  of  the  funds 
of  that  bill  which  would  Im  used  directly  or 
indirectly  to  destroy  tlie  MetropoUtan  Opera 
House  la  New  Tork  Ctty  at  S9th  Street  ana 
Broadway. 

"Tour  fight  to  preeenre  this  symbol  of  our 
national  harttsge  has  lasplrad  the  entire 
NattoB.    It  has  pointed  oat  that  In  spite  of 
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tiM  wnphMta  on  tlw  pcamotkn  muI  ad- 
YMMamant  of  our  cultural  licriUaa  w  hmv 
»  tendoncy  to  botniy  tbe  vary  oftUM  whlob 
wa  bonor  If  w«  do  not  look  to  Um  pMt  •■  woU 
M  the  future. 

"In  tta  algbt  deciMlM  of  exlstonoe.  the  Met 
hM  teoucht  oountleaa  hour*  of  Joy  to  mU- 
llona  In  orary  State  of  the  XTnlon.  Ito  pree- 
arratlon  means  aa  mucb  to  tlKwe  who  bare 
never  bad  tbe  opportunity  to  bear  In  penon 
tbe  thrilling  perform ancea  preeented  there, 
but  have  Uatened  to  Ita  Saturday  afternoon 
broadcaata,  aa  tbo^  who  were  fortunate 
emwigh  to  attend  In  penon. 

"Z  know  that  the  fana  of  tbe'MetropoUtan 
Opera  are  legion  and  will  welcome  tbla  op- 
portunity to  aavo  tbla  eymbol  of  Amerlca'a 
blgheet  arttatle  achievement.  In  a  almllar 
vain,  I  do  not  believe  thla  la  or  should  be  a 
political  Uaue.  Both  partlea  are  equally  In 
favor  of  tbe  preeervatkm  and  promotion  of 
our  cultural  life  and  I  therefore  will  Invite 
Senatora  on  both  akiaa  of  the  alale  to  Join 
wltb  me  in  this  battle  ao  wa  may  hopefully 
aoho  tbe  words  of  Rartamaa  In  Act  I,  Scene  I 
at  Akia: 

"Pv  ta  ho  ptignoto,  per  te  bo  vlotol 

"rot  you  X  fooght,  for  you  I  oonqueredl 
"Kua.  B.  iianvt, 

-VS.  Senator^' 

(From  tbe  New  Tcrk  TUnea.  Apr.  7,  IMS] 
18  Mtzxioir  la  Goal  To  Savi  Old  Ukr— Czrr 
Wools  Aavs  To  OOiroAor  FaoHarr — UUt 

16  DBAaLSfK 

(By  Dan  Sullivan) 

A  laat-mtnuta  campaign  to  raise  t8-mlIUon 
to  save  the  okf  Metropolitan  Opera  House  at 
Broadway  and  S9th  Street  waa  announced 
jasterday. 

Leonard  Altman.  imcutlve  ehalrman  of  the 
raoantly  formed  ClUaens  Committee  for  the 
Pramrvattoo  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Sous*,  said  his  committee  had  exactly  84  daya 
to  raise  the  money.  Itie  opera  bouse  Is 
scheduled  to  be  rased  for  an  offlce  building 
any  time  after  May  10. 

The  98.mUlion  would  be  enough  to  pur- 
ohsse  the  building,  Mr.  Altman  said,  but  an- 
oCber  fund-raising  rampaign  would  be  neoes« 
sary  to  renovate  Its  Interior. 

Tbe  campaign  waa  announced  at  a  prees 
oonfeNoee  at  tha  Oveneas  Areas  Olub. 
Among  the  spaakars  wave  Marian  Andarson. 
Isaac  Stem.  Agnes  De  Mllle.  Tany  RandaU 
and  Leopold  Stokowakl,  nattonal  chairman  at 
the  canipalgn. 
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'  AU  echoed  Miss  Anderson'a  statement  that 
tearing  down  the  oM  opera  booae  would  be  "a 
tragady.- 

DalaUs  of  the  fund-ralaing  plan,  as  an- 
nounced bv  Mr.  Altman.  ware  vague.  Be  said 
that  prtv^  ladlvldQals  of  means  would  be 
approadied.  that  foundation  btip  would  be 
sought  and  that  public  appeals  would  be 
made  tbrough  advertisements. 

The  committee  propoeea  to  purcbaae  tbe 
epara  hooae  from  the  dty.  provided  that  the 
money  can  be  raised  and  that  the  dty  agrees 
to  condemn  the  property. 

After  ptuchase  of  the  building,  a  ndn- 
proAt  oocporatlon  would  operate  It.  renting 
the  bouse  to  various  attractions  like  ballet 
companies  and  orchestras.  Mr.  Altman  said 
the  eraimlttee  already  could  guarantee  81 
weeks  of  engagamanta  at  the  house  next  sea- 
eon,  none  of  them  paifuiinanoee  of  opera. 

Be  Identified  one  of  them  aa  the  *mi"1i<aTi 
BalM  THaatar,  which  wanta  to  put  on  two 
toof^weak  seasons  at  the  old  Met.  He 
declined  to  aama  the  otbeta.  "They  are 
afiald  or  getting  in  trouble  wltb  other  con- 
cert bans  It  our  plan  doeant  go  through." 
he  said. 

NO  Loaa  roa  opbu  sbsm 

Tbe  8-mllUoa,  Mr.  Altman  said,  will  guar- 
antaa  tha  MataopaUtlan  Opera  issoristhm  aa 


^ 


much  money  from  the  sale  of  the  property  aa 
It  would  receive  from  tbe  long-term  leasing 
program  under  which  tbe  oOce  building  ia 
to  be  constructed. 

Tbe  group  that  Is  planning  to  put  up  tbe 
oOoe  building  wUl  receive  ~falr  compenaa- 
tion"  for  the  money  they  have  apent  on  the 
project.  Mr.  Altman  said.  Jack  Wder  and 
Irwin  S.  Cbalnln  of  New  Tork  bead  that 
group. 

Whether  condemnation  proceedings  will 
be  Initiated  "reets  prUnarUy  with  Mayor 
Lindsay,"  Mr.  Altman  aald.  Tbe  Mayor 
knows  about  tbe  committee's  plans  and 
■eema  "friendly"  be  said,  but  no  i»Qmlaee 
have  been  made.  Mayor  lindsay's  oOce  bad 
no  comment  on  the  matter  last  nlgbt. 

DOMoanucxirr  on  ncTTaxs 

Anthony  Bliss,  president  of  Vm  opera  as- 
sociation, bad  several  comments  on  Mr. 
Altman'a  plan.  He  said  that  tbe  building 
would  have  to  be  sold  for  at  least  $12  million 
— not  88  million — to  net  as  much  money  aa 
the  Met  would  receive  over  tbe  next  60  years 
from  leasing  tbe  property. 

He  added  that. be  doubted  there  were 
enough  attracUona  to  fill  both  tbe  old  Met 
and  tbe  new  Met,  which  opens  at  Lincoln 
Center  In  Beptambar  and  wUl  be  availabia  (or 
touring  attntcUons  during  tbe  q>rlng  and 
summer. 

Management  has  not  always  been  able  to 
keep  even  tbe  cUd  bouse  busy  when  the  reg- 
ular company  has  not  been  appearing  there, 
Mr.  Bliss  said.     ' 

Most  of  the  ^Makers  at  Mr.  Altman'a  prees 
conference  were  convinced  that  tbe  old  Met 
would  be  busy  all  year.  Mr.  Stokowakl  said 
that  with  the  population  growth  of  Greater 
New  Tork,  tbe  central  dty  would  be  called 
upon  to  increase  its  c\iltural  facilities. 

(ftom  tba  New  tork  Times,  Apr.  11,  IMS] 
Cmaswa'  OoaaoRa  voa  thx  "-■   '       1 1  ii 

or  Twm  Miaustaimi  Oviba  Boobs 
(Leonard     Altman.     Bxeeutlve     Chatrmaa; 

Branson  Bttigar.  Seeretary:  Coudert  Bros.. 

Oaoaral  Oeamaat.  8S  Baat  eist  Straat,  Naw 

Totk  looaa,  TB  a-«8si.) 
{"Ttoa  the  New  Tbrk  Berald  TMbuna,  Apr.  7. 

I9M] 
"NanoMAc  aAVK-TRx-mr  ooal — BAnaro  $8 

KZLLXOH  XX  3«  DATS 

("By  WlUlam  Bender) 

"Vour  graata  la  the  mudc  and  danoa  world 
launobad  a  natloawlde  drive  yestnday  to 
ralae  $8  million  In  84  days  to  save  tta  old 
MetropoUtan  Opera  Bouse  from  damoUtloo. 

"Tbe  four  were  Leopold  Stokowakl,  Agpoee 
De  Mllle,  Isaac  Stem,  and  MBrlan  Andarson. 
acting  as  spokaaman  for  the  thrae-waak-old 
Cltlsens'  Committee  for  the  Preeervatlom  ot 
the  MetropoUtan  Opera  Houaa.  Maestro 
Stokowakl  assumed  tbe  poet  of  national 
chairman. 

*Tbe  Commlttea  wanta  to  keep  the  old 
building  in  operatlan  under  a  non-proAt  ar- 
rangement with  New  Tork  City  slmUkr  to 
that  tmder  which  Carnegie  Hall  now  larmaln- 


Leopold  Stokowskl,  National  Chairman: 
"Tbe  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Is  one  of  tlie 
finest  and  most  famotu  In  tbe  world.  All 
dUBeultleB  ahould  be  overcome  eo  that  thla 
blstorto  monument  of  American  Culture  can 
continue  to  be  available  to  tiM  public.  .  .  ." 

laaaeSMm:  T  fed  that  this  HaU  could  op- 
erate for  40  weeks  a  year  to  add  most  aaoea- 
sarUy  to  the  gmetnesa  of  the  cultural  activity 
of  Mew  Tork  and  the  United  Statee.  with  ab- 
solutdy  no  datrlmeat  or  compaUtkm  whatso- 
ever to  the  new  audltortums  now  being  com- 
pleted. I  am  sura  It  wlU  prove  Its  value  aa  a 
boaas  for  many  groups  saamblng  deeperatdy 
lor  a  Boajor  theatra  In  whldt  to  parf  aim.  and 
alao  eadta  new  Idaas  and  new  productions 
so  naoaaaary  to  tha^ooBtlnuow  davalopmant 
of  our  eoltural  Hfb.** 


Senator  Kabl  B.  Muxbt:  "T  know  that  tba 
fana  of  tbe  Metropolitan  are  leglcH^  and  wlU 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  save  this  sym- 
bol of  America's  highest  artistic  achieve- 
ment .  .  ." 

Agnea  de  Mnie:  "...  the  building  baa  a 
mysterious  combination  of  qualltiee  that 
makea  great  theatre  poadble.'* 

Marian  Anderson:  "It  would  be  a  tragedy 
to  tear  down  this  house." 

Vtakdlmlr  Horowlta:  "To  destroy  the  Met 
would  be  an  act  of  barbarism." 

(Prom  the  New  Tt>rk  Times,  Apr.  16, 1966] 
Paxxwxll  fob  a  Qbano  Old  Mkt  Will  Ofxn 
A  Nkw  Kba  in  Crrr's  Opbutic  Histobt — 

8    P.M.    TOMOEBOW.      Pur  ALB    AT    89TH    ST. 

GoxPAirr  To  Pbxbbmt  Aucoot  60  Lbaoino 

SDTCBBS  XM  BXNXrXT  PlBfOBMAMCB 

(By  Theodore  Strongln) 
With  a  fine  sense  of  history,  tba  Metro- 
politan Opera  wUi  end  83  years  In  its  home 
at  Broadway  and  39tb  Street  tomorrow  night 
with  the  dosing  scene  frcHn  Oounod's 
"Paust." 

It  was  "Paust,  on  Oct.  33,  1883,  which 
opened  tbe  house  before  an  audience  spar- 
kling with  Ooelets,  Goulds,  Isdins,  Morgans, 
Rhlndanders,  VanderMlts.  Warrens  and 
other  wealthy  famlllee  whoee  demands  for 
more  and  more  box  space  had  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  tbe  building  and  the  eatabUah- 
ment  of  the  company. 

Many  of  their  deecendants,  as  wen  as 
about  40  former  Met  singers,  will  be  In  the 
audience  at  tbe  Gala  Psrewrtl.  a  soldout 
benefit  for  the  company  with  ticket  prices 
aa  high  as  gaoo.    Tba  palormanoe  begins  at 

Nearly  60  of  tbe  Met^  leading  artlsU  will 
sing  parts  of  38  operas,  donating  their 
servleea. 

Plana  to  broadcast  tba  p4rformanee  have 
faUed.  Radio  statton  WNTO  had  reodved 
tbe  green  il^t  from  both  the  Met  and  the 
American  Pederatlon  of  Musician's  Local  803 
to  make  the  broadcast,^  but  the  American 
Guild  of  MUdeal  Artists  "regretfuny"  de- 
clined to  give  permission.    It  gave  no  reason. 

LABOa  PBOBLXMB  TTMBXSOLVXD 

Probably  only  a  few  in  tbe  audience  to- 
morrow night  WlU  be  concerned  with  a  grim 
undercurrent  IMhInd  the  ectonea:  Unreeolved 
labor  negotiations  may  JeopardlBe  the  open- 
ing of  tbe  company*a  linccSn  Canter  home 
on  Sept.  16.  There  Is  also  annoyance  on  the 
part  of  the  Met's  management  at  wide  ef- 
forts to  save  the  old  house.  The  manage- 
,ment  baa  already  signed  a  profitable  agree- 
ment <11n>odng  of  It. 

Next  week  the  company  starts  on  Its  an- 
niial  tour.  The  final  stagss  of  the  move  to 
Lincoln  Center  wlU  be  carried  out  during  the 
Bolshot  BaUet's  run  at  the  old  Met  from 
next  Tueaday  through  May  0,  when  the  fa- 
mous gold  curtain  wlU  faU  for  tbe  last  time. 

The  Met  Intends  to  open  its  new  bouee  in 
September  with  the  world  premiere  of  Sam- 
ud  Barber^  "Antony  and  Cleopatra."  A 
banner  opening  week  U  planned,  with  new 
productions  of  Fonehielli's  "La  Olooonda." 
Verdi's  "La  Travlata"  and  Strauss's  "Die  Prau 
Obna  Sobatten." 

Wbethw  it  will  open  as  planned  could 
depend  on  the  outcome  of  tbe  two-year-old 
negotUtions  between  tbe  Met  and  tbe  mem- 
bers of  its  orchestra.  The  musldans  have 
been  working  without  a  contract  alnoe  June 
80.  1864. 

TALKS  ABB  "OaAOODni" 

IMtbar  dde  wlU  say  that  agreement  Is  in 
alght.  "Tbe  negotiations  are  dragging,"  said 
one  obeerver.  Tbe  lateat  »Tnrntit  refxirtedly 
concema  retroactivity. 

TbB  mualctans  want  the  new  contract  to 
put  them.  finandaUy.  where  they  would  have 
bean  had  agreement  been  reached  at  the  ex- 
piration of  Che  laat  contract.  The  manage- 
ment la  said  to  have  offered^  a  flat  sum  of 


81.000  to  cover  thai  two  ii  an  and  a'tluraa- 
year  contract  with  a  mix  i  mum  weekly  pay 
of  $300  tbe  first  year  rial  4g  to  8030  In  tbe 
third.     The  minimum  In]    - 
was  8180. 

Tbe  old  Met  wlU  be  o^^laUy  taken  over 
by  Keystone  Assodates,  a  f  Qoup  of  real-eeUte 
operators,  on  May  10.    Tb  if  have  leaaed  the 

site  from  the  Met  for  60  y4r"     "    — 

is  to  be  rased  and  rep] 
ofllce  stsvcture.     Several 
vlduala  are  now  cam] 


coNc^EsaaWil^Mcdiai^^'^Ait 


The  building 

with  a  40-atory 

roupa  aztd  indt- 

ling  to  save  tbe 


bouse  (or  at  least  tbe  aii^^rium)  both  be 
cause  of  its  historic  value  jand  laecause  of  Its 
usefulness  as  a  baU  for  tl^  performing  arts. 

Among  tbe  principal  tx^t^cers  of  the  drive 
are  tbe  Save  the  Met  Poundatlon,  the  Citl- 
sens  Committee  for  tbe  maervatlon  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  HouseTat  Broadway  and 
39tb  Street  and  tlie  New|  York  Chapter  of 
tbe  American  Institute  oil  lArchltects. 
<  rA''-  ia  MSXIOir  BBIVX  xj^msBWAT 

"nia  Oltlaeiu  CommltUe,  formed  last 
month,  la  trying  to  raise  gsi-tnUlion  by  May  10 
to  buy  the  building.  It  would  renovate  it 
(for  814-mlUlon  more)  and  operate  it  as 
a  music  and  dance  tbeaten.: 

Tbe  architect's  chapter  pflopoaea  that  Bley- 
Btone  Aasodates  buUd  Itf  offlcea  over  tbe 
preeent  auditorium,  savbig  tbe  "Golden 
Horseshoe"  of  boxes  and  W'~'"'irt  and  the 
gdd-decoratad  interior.      ' 

Mayor  Lindsay  has  said 
intereeted  in  saving  tbe 
constructive  purpose"  co 

At  Lincoln  Center,  tbe 
a  845.7-mlUlon  structure 
cent  complete.  Then 

tiea,  rehearsal  roonu. 

space  are  auch  as  to  make 
bars'  nwuth  water.    The 
had  been  crlticlaed  as 
since  It  was  buUt. 

The  new  Met,  which 
more  than  tbe  old  bona 
skyscraper  laid  on  its  side 
of  its  cubic  footaga  la 
dum,  where  meet  of  a 
be  stored.    The  old  Met 
oi  only  ao  par  cent  of  a 


t  be  would  be 

lUdlng  If  "some 

be  touxid  for  It. 

t^t  win  move  into 

U  Is  now  06  per- 

baokstaga  f adU- 

rooms,  lobby 

company  mem- 

litb  street  Ix>use 

iequate  almost 


at  8300— 17* 

I  Ilka  a  47-atary 

I  More  than  half 

tlia  prosoe- 

&%  scenery  can 

red  the  storage 

On's  scenery. 


(Prom  the  New  Tork  TImM,  Apr.  33,  1866] 
LriTKBS  TO  TRB  BorroB  or  tHx 

MOSXCAI.    XiAMSI 

To  the  tditor: 

The  salvation  of  the 

House  haa  qiarked  the   

reeentatlve  Willxam  B.  Wmi 
and  Senator  Kabl  B. 

The  fact  that  efforta  to 
being  made  in  Waahlngtoo 
fact  that  tbe  Opwa  Bo^ 

New  York  landnuu-k.    It  „ , 

iBark,  of  great  dgnlflcanca  'throughout  ths 
world,  and  should  !>«  preeerved  in  the  Inter 


tan  Op^ra 

itlons  of  Kep- 

of  Maw  Jersey 

South  Dakota. 

kve  the  Met  are 

ly  point  up  the 

lis  more  tlian  a 

|a  mudoal  land- 


wts  of  art  and  history  for 
people. 


le  benefit  of  aU 


i  'anxt  Goi.Lau 


PoBxar  BxLLS.  Loko 
AprU  18, 1999. 

IProm  tbe  New  Tork  TIxxmU  Apr.  96,  1006] 

8*VB-THX-MXT  COUICITTBX  M    TOLD  1X8  GOAL 

Is  87  MnxioN  Too  Low 
(By  Theodore  St^^ngln) 

At  least  816  million  wovtid  be  ner^led  to 
■ave  the  old  Metropolitan  Opera  Hoae.  An- 
thony Bllas,  Met  preeldent,  ^^s  told  a  citlsena 
committee  now  worltlng  to : 
•ave  tbe  building. 

It  was  learned  yesterday  „ , 

•ay  does  not  plan  to  interWie  In  the  cam- 
paign to  save  tbe  bouse,  ^e  will  leave  lU 
fate  to  tbe  private  Individuals  concerned. 

Mr.  Bliss  met  on  Monday  with  tbe  com- 
mittee's counsel  at  tbe  requ  gkt  of  tbe  Mayor, 
to  discusa  finances. 


88  million  to 
A  Mayor  Llnd- 


Tbe  (^ara  company  opena  in  Ita  new  home 
at  Lliiooln  Center  on'  Sept.  16.  It  has  al- 
ready leased  the  site  of  ita  old  house  at 
Broadway  and  S9th  Stroet  to  Keystone  As- 
sodates, a  group  of  rea;  estate  Investors  who 
WlU  take  over  May  10.  Keystone  plaxu  to 
demolish  tbe  buUdlxig  axut  replace  It  with  a 
40-story  oflVoe  building. 

$S  ICXLLIOir  GOAL  PBOPOSXII 

Tbe  Cltlaens  Conunlttee  for  tbe  Preeerva- 
tlon  of  tbe  MetropoUtan  Opera  House  eett- 
mates  that  tbe  88-mllUon  it  is  trying  to  get, 
would,  if  Invested,  return  the  Met  as  mucb 
money  aa  it  wlU  get  from  the  leaae  to  Key- 
stone. 

"The  88-mllllon  doesn't  even  begin  to  do 
the  Job."  Mr.  BUss  said  yesterday. 

Under  tbe  terms  of  the  lease,  tbe  Mat  wlU 
receive  834ii-mllUon  over  tbe  next  60  years, 
tbe  committee  asserts.  It  says  that  "a  pru- 
dent inveatment"  of  the  88-mllUon  would 
yield  to  the  Met  more  than  the  834  J-mllUon. 

Mr.  Bllas  called  the  committee's  figuraa 
"ridiculous."  Tbe  committee,  be  sdd.  did 
iu>t  count  the  returns  from  inveetlng  the 
lease  Ixicome,  aiul  dlaregarded  certain  Uglits 
tbe  Met  WUl  have  in  tbe  new  oOoe  bulUUitg. 

Mr.  Bliss  WlU  bold  no  more  maettngs,  be 
said  yesterday,  untU  the  committee  can  ap- 
proach him  with  sufltelent  cash  or  pledgee  of 
cash  to  make  the  poaslbUlty  of  saving  tba  old 
building  a  veaUty.  Such  aa  approach  would 
make  "reaearch  by  our  bankers  really  worth 
oxir  whUe,"  he  add,  commMitlng  on  the  ap- 
proximate nature  of  the  816-mlUloa  figure. 

PLANiairO  COSTS  STTaSTAMTtAL 

Beyond  the  Met's  need*,  Mr.  BUss  sdd. 
Keystone  Asaodates  would  have  to  ba  t«- 
imbursed  for  the  planning  work  done  on  the 
project  oiBee  building  since  the  leaae  waa 
signed  five  years  ago.  Irwin  Chanln.  repre- 
senting Keystone,  would  not  estliQate  that 
amount  yaatarday.  An  informad  source 
placed  It  at  soDoewhere  near  83-mllUon. 
Thus,  aoeotdlng  to  Mr.  BUSs,  tlie  Cltlaen 
Commlttaa  would  have  to  laiaa  glg>mllllaii  by 
May  10  to  save  tbe  old  bouaa  and  Its  famous 
"DUmood  Hnrasaboe"  of  bona  and  bal- 
conlee. 

The  committee  has  raodvad  8800  tram  tlia 
Independent  Concert  Bifanagers  Assodatton 
repreeantlng  tba  major  Maw  York  maaaga- 
Boant  firms.  aiMl  gaftft  (ram  tha  Hiaatw  Guild. 

It  haa  also  reodved  88,000  tram  the  Avon 
Poundatlan,  a  St.  Paul  group.  The  8t.000 
coatlx>«ent  upon  tha  committee's  ralatng  the 
biOanoe  of  wfetat  it  needs. 

The  eomadttea  bad  baea  urging  tha  mayor 
to  start  prooeedlngB  towanls  coadenuiatlon 
of  tba  house.  Commenting  upon  the  Mayor's 
plans  not  to  Intarvana  a  rapresantaU»a  of 
tbe  committee  said  yesterday  that  It  |vvl  a 
nawappraaeh,  but  declined  to  Identify  it. 
I^opold  Stokowakl  Is  national  chalzman  of 
tbe  oommttteo.  Leoxiard  Altaian  la  ita  exec- 
utive dialrman. 

[P^om  the  New  Tork  Tlmaa,  May  7.  1866] 
AmiL  BT  WAOfXB  Mass  itiB  Oui  MBr 

Poriner  Mayor  Robert  P.  Wagner  issued  a 
statement  yesterday  afternoon  supportlxig 
tbe  CltlBen's  Coounlttee  for  tha  Praaervattm 
of  tbe  MetropoUtan  Opera  Bouee  Mr 
Wagner  sdd: 

"Tbe  pceeervatton  of  Carnegie  Bdl— one  of 
the  proud  achievements  of  the  Wagner  ad- 
mlnlstratlcm — ^has  i»x>ved  to  be  a  major 
boon  to  the  expandon  of  our  cultural  lite.  At 
this  time,  with  the  future  of  the  eld  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  hanging  \x^  ^^  balanoa, 
should  like  to  state  that  I  feel  It  to  be  In 
the  best  interest  of  the  people  of  our  dty  and 
nation  that  this  great  and  historic  bblldlng 
also  be  saved. 

"Time  Is  short.  Hie  land  has  bean  laased 
to  real-estate  devdopars.  who  take  over  on 
itay  10.  But,  there  Is  now  pending  In  Albany 
a  bUl  which  provldee  for  a  alx  months  dday 


■rV-    t,. 


In  damdlttoa.  Indemnlflaa  the  land  ownaaa 
and  leaae  hoUlara  for  tha  delay,  and  provldas 
for  condemnation  prooeedlxigs  to  Insure  a 
fair  price  for  aU  partlea  ooaaemed.  PubUo 
funds  wUl  not  be  lavdvad.  I  urge  tba 
prompt  passage  of  thla  bUl  and  Ita  Ixnmedlate 
slgxilng  by  tbe  Governor." 

Also  yesterday,  Benjamin  M.  g^imf^i.  « 
Uwyer  for  tbe  Save  tha  Met  Pbondattoa. 
Inc.,  ui^ed  the  Landsmarks  PreaarvattaD 
OoDunlsdon  to  act  for  the  dd  Mat.  Discuss- 
ing the  matter  wltb  t&e  commission  at  3 
Lafayette  Street,  be  said  that  looal  law  gives 
it  authority  over  works  of  art  as  wdl  as  struc- 
tures. Mr.  Zelman  argued  that  the  old  Mat 
Is  a  work  of  art,  and  called  for  the  oommla- 
aion  to  sebadule  an  Immediate  **^»'lng  of 
argumanta.  ta  tbe  oaae.  No  iBomedlata  action 
was  taken.  .....     : 

[Vtom  the  Waxhlaglfofi  ^.C)  Sranlng  Star. 

Mhy8,  Iftito] 

D.C.  Gbottp  Sbck^  To  Savx  T|ix  Mkx 

An  emargancy  appeal  pn  bdialf  of  tba 
MetropoUtan  Opera  House  in  New  Tork  0X9 
is  being  made  by  a  group  of  -pramlnaat 
WfMblngtoaiaas. 

In  a  massaga  to  tba  directors  of  tba  Metro- 
poUtan Opaea  Assodatlon  and  tbaraai  astata 
ayndioate  of  Kaystcae  Aasorlataat  tha  Waab- 
Ingtonlans  have  asksd  tiiat  damoUttoo. 
scbedulejl  to  start  tomorrow,  be  daiayad  a 
month. 

Tbe  oivuUBatlon,  Washington  rrtsn«a  rf 
tba  MetropoUtan  Opara  H6usa,  siiggwats  tlis 
"posdbly  of  tmiidiag  over  aad  aroimd  part 
of  tbaaalatlngstruotura...." 

Among  tha  listed  as  signers  ara  SaiuUorB 
PAxn.  DoxroLAa  and  BBHxar  GaxTxinMa  and  S. 
DtUan  94^y  of  tba  :pmHba<p1%i  Za«tit». 
tian.  acconiing  to  BfdyfM  Altniaa.  ^  oooctfl. 
x>atoroftllftgiou]>.  , 

[Prom  t^if  Vt^  %a^  TUnap,  Mi^y  9.'  1866] 
Six  Mobx  MbnTpn  boxtobt  wcaiybla—Otxn.  Tto 

.  8aVI  pPBfcA  BOXTBX  ToeXJUM  ON  LflOXBL^TOBS 

>..  Kii  ''1,    ;(ByTI»aodcreStrongla). 
'    BOartr.to  aaaa  tba  old  MatoopoMtan  Opara 
Hooae.  wtalcb  at  latt  stands  emp^,  are  aimed 
at  daUylag  ita  demoUtlon  for  dx  mentlia 
natu  BMBBf  aaa  ba  BBlsad  to  bar  it. 

Tba  MstropoUfeBa  C^^nra  Ooo^MBy  iMa  al> 
moat  coaiplatad  moving  to  its  aawjlMma  la 
Uaada  Caatar  for  tba  PtrforBtiag  Arts.  Iba 
Bad  aebadulad  perfocauuice  In  tbacdd  bouse 
was'  glvan  last  night  by  tbe  Boisbol  Ballst 
while  pickets  urgli^  tbe  tniUding's  preaarva* 
tlon  marched  ootstda. 

Kayatoaa  iaaaolalua.  a  groop  of  red.  ae- 
tata davalopeiB,  has  leaaed  tbe  atta  of  tha 
oM  Met!  it  plaas  to  raaa  tba  opara  houaa 
and  put  up  a  40-atary  oOoe  botldlng.  Key- 
stone Is  expeefesd  to  take  over  tha  old  baUd- 
Ixig  tomwrow.  Tl^^  exact  date  for  the  i^raelb- 
ing  baU  to  swing  Into  action  Is  not  known: 
as  of  late  last  week,  xio  demoUtlon  permit 
bae  been  granted  by  tha  dty  Building  De- 
partment. 

The  Save  the  Met  PouiMlatloat.  Inc..  and  tha 
CltlEeiu  Committee  for  tba  Praaarvatton  of  ' 
tbe  Metropdltan  Opera  Houae  at  Broadway 
and  89tb  Street,  amoxig  other  groona,  have 
been  urglogtbat  proceedUiga  be  atarted  to 
reecue  the  Tmildtog.  The  (^tlBexia  Commit- 
tee proposes  to  buy  «,  renovate  It  and  run  It 
as  a  theater  for  the  pei ftnimng  uts.  TTia 
group  claims  it  could  fiu  the  bone  wltb 
attracuons  for  81  weeks  next 


DXaAOBXXICXNT  ON  TWOn 

Under  tba  leadership  of  Leopold  Bt^ov- 
akir  aatlond  chairman,  axid  Leonard  Altman. 
•xecutlve  cbdrman,  tbe  Cltlsaxw  Committee 
has  been  boidlng  a  laat-mlnuta  Amd  drive 
to  ralaa  tba  88-mlUlon  U  says  would,  be 
needed  to  buy  the  opera  hooae  and  rdmburae 
the  Met  oompany  for  tbe  money  it  ia  to  re- 
cdve  uxider  the  lease  with  Keystone.  The 
Met  disputes  this  figure:  it  says  tbe  purcbaae 
price  would  probably  have  to  be  816-mllllan. 


i 

Bronaon  Binger,  Mcretary  of  the  Cltlaena 
'ObouBltDM,  dceUiMd  to  My  fmUtrOur  bow 
araeh  «b«  fund  drlva  bad  ntoad.  tmt  tadlwi 
turn*  arc  tbat  It  U  anaB.  Mr.  Bbifar  n- 
plaUMd  out  «fforu  lately  had  b«en  davotad 
to  galMng  a  damoUUon  delay  through  the 
I«aglalatttra  rathar  than  to  raUdng  mooay. 

Mayor  Undaay  baa  declined  to  heglB  eon- 
danuiatloo  ivooaedlnga  to  prevent  demoU- 
'tloa.  But  Mr.  Binger  said  an  lltb-hour 
State  Senate  bill  to  aave  the  old  Met  would 
ba  reported  to  the  floor  tomorrow  by  the 
Rtilea  Ooaaattttee.  The  bill  would  set  up  a 
ncopKAt  onporatloD:  demolition  would  be 
delayed  for  aiz  montha  U  the  corporation 
poated  a  bond  to  Indemnify  both  the  Met 
-wmpaay  and  KayatoDa  for  the  d^ay.  Thla 
would  gtre  the  Cltlaena  Ootnmlttee  atx 
momtba  to  ralaa  the  porohaae  monay,  Ifr. 
Binger  aald. 


CQNGRESSIONAt  RECORD  —  SENATE 


May  19,  1966 


TeatMday  a  group  of  ptromlnent  Waahlng> 
tcmlana*  urged  a  delay  In  demolition.  Their 
appeal,  addreeMd  to  the  Met  c<»npany  and 
^  Keyitane,  aalted  for  "a  reprlere"  of  one 
BMBtb  to  anow  "time  for  further  cooaldera- 
tMo  ef  other  altemattTea." 

Among  the  algnera  of  the  appeal  were  Sen- 
ator Patn.  H.  Dotrauia  of  tUlnola;  Senator 
^aimr  Q»mmn  of  Alaaka;  Dr.  S.  Dmon 
Ripley,  head  of  the  Smtthaonlan  Inatltu- 
ttoii:  Drew  Pearaon,  the  eolumntet,  and 
Sylvia  Altman,  chairman  of  the  cultural  af- 
faire committee  of  the  Greater  Waahlngton 
Oentm'lAbor  Council. 
'  In  Xeir  Tork,  the  OooneU  ef  Aetata  Bquity 
eaae  out  yeeeerday  In  auppoit  of  "the  aal- 
vatlon  and  raatoratloo  of  thla  great  and  hla- 


fPitn  the  New  Toek  Tlmae.  M»y  11,  MM] 

'STAtt    SMATOM    Act    To    SATt    |Cn— ABOn 

Bill.  91  to  S— T^avia  Amu  Ctuxom  m 

'^^'  *  ^(87  Sydney  &  aebuUMTg) 
"'^  Jb**ifr,  WUa  lOw— Ay  a  vou  ef  ei  to  a.  the 
Sanate  today  approved  a  plan  deelgned  to 
aave  the  blMecte  Metropolitan  Opera  HOuae 
Vlmtan  Mba  iwieeklng  baU  alaitB  ewlaglag." 
i  Vbe  ieaamhiy  laadav.  Spaethar  Anthany  J. 
4BBa«la.  haa  totrodiMad  a  dUf  erent  bui  to 
aave  tb«  Mat  But  ke  «adtea»ad  attm  the 
Senate  veto  late  thta  artamooa  the*  he  waa 
•maaaMe-to  edrnpramlae  and  might  aeeept 
the  ninare  mm  tt  it  wet*  ai»en<ari  allgMly. 

Jke  a.  aeenlt.  it  appeared  Ukely  that  Snal 
MtMn  wOttM  be  taken  by  the  Leglalatafe 
ahoaMy,  pachapa  next  week; 

The  Senate  bill  waa  nhamplnnart  by  Whlt- 
aey  Herth  Htyiwewr;  Jt^  MaahhttaB  BagMb- 
Uean.  a*  oaM  "ne  eaw  haa  any  Ulualana  that 
It  wUl  be  eaar*  to  ralae  the  money  to  boy 
tte  Met  But.  he  deehwed.  ~It  la  a  euttural 
Jgaanaik  that,  eaee  Uiat.  wtu  be  Iqat  far> 

L.  WUaoo.  Manhattan 
Oemoereit.  aald.  Ifo  other  culture  In  the 
Waatam  world  wwnld  even  nonalrter  deatroy- 
Ing  aueh  a  atrueture  aa  thla." 
**iiThe  two  lOBie  TOtee  agalnat  the  bOl  were. 
beat  by  aaaatoiB  Bamaon  J.  'Ctoldln  and 
Iteieble  A.  Oorflnkal.  both  Demoorata  from 
thaBionz. 


BOW  VLAK^WOOIiD 

Under  the  btllr— whloh  would  go  Into  ef- 
faot  ihuaedlately  after  being  algnad  by  Oot- 
eropr  a  nb^proUt  oorporatioa  would  be 
ereated,  known  aa  The  Old  Met  Opera  Bouae 
Corporation. 

The  new  corporation  would  have  the 
pewer  to  acquire  the  opera  houae  alto  at 
Bieadway  and  Wth  Street  by  eondamnatton 
•ad  then  reawvato  and  reatote  the  building 
ter  the  '^ubBo  purpow"  of  oparatlaf  tt  aa  a 
laolUty  for  the  performing  arte  with  apedal 


I>robabIy  the  bUl'a  moet  crucial  point  tt 
taiftt  It  would  glte  the  new  oorporBtloa  aa 


opportunity  to  block  any  demolition  for  alx 
mootha.  The  meaaore  proTldea  that  If  the 
preaent  leaeee,  Keyatone  AaaoeUtee,  ftlea  for  a 
(tamolltlon  permit  from  the  city  Buildings 
Department,  the  Bnlldlnga  Oomxniaaloner 
eoold  hold  up  the  permit  for  180  daya  If  the 
new  Met  corporaUon  depoalta  flOO,000  aa 
aeeurlty  with  the  county  clerk  of  Manhattan. 
If,  In  that  time,  the  corporation  falls  to 
ralae  enough  money  to  buy  the  opera  house, 
Keyatone  would  be  able  to  go  ahead  with  Ita 
plajM  to  riuM  the  atrueture  and  erect  a  M- 
atory  oOlce  building  in  ita  place. 

ruameB  aw  thx  ncpoarr 

Whether  the  new  corporation  falls  or  auc- 
ceeda  In  raising  the  money,  owners  of  the 
site— the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
which  la  moving  to  the  Lincoln  Center  for 
the  Parferming  Arte — would  be  compensated 
tram  the  •100.000  security  for  any  loaaea  it 
auSered  becaoae  ot  the  delay  in  demolition. 

The  Senate  bill  was  prepared  by  the  Cltl- 
aena Committee  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Met>op<Hltan  Opera  House,  headed  by  Leo- 
pold Stokowskl.  Reportedly  drafted  with 
the  help  of  the  New  Tork  City  oorporatioa 
oounael,  the  bin  waa  tntroduoei)  bv  Senator 
Seymour  and  Seaator  John  J.  MarezU.  Stoten 
lUaBd  Republieaa. 

The  Travla  b&l  In  the  Aaaembly  was  pro- 
poeed  by  the  Save  the  Met  Foundation,  Inc.— 
another  eltlsena'  group  fanned  to  atave  off 
dantoUtlon.  Thla  measure  would  authorize 
the  City  of  New  Tcrk  to  buy  the  opera  house 
and  leaae  it  to  the  Save  the  Met  Foundation. 
If  aooeaaary.  the  ctty  could  aeU  boada  to  buy 
the  building. 

What  >^>ea>er  Travla  objects  to  In  particu- 
lar in  the  Senate  bUl  la  a  provision  that 
would  permit  an  office  building  to  be  buUt 
atop  the  opera  house  as  a  revenue  producer. 

"I'm  for  saving  the  Met,  not  building  an 
office  building."  said  Mr.  TravU.  a  Brooklyn 
DequMrat.  "I'm  amenable  to  compmnlse, 
but  aet  with  Vb^t  eUuae  in  there." 

BnlMhiga  Qqmmiaaloper  Oharlea  G.  MOerd- 
lar  feqiaaatad  the  pottoe  yeaterday  to  take 
"vig^noa  atepe"  to  prevent  demolition  of  the 
old  Metrc^lMlltan  Opera  Hotise  because  no 
wrecking  paamlt  had  been  requaated  or  U- 
aued. 

OBder  a  laaee  algaad  la  Fabruarr.  IMI,  the 
MstnopoMtaa  Oper»  tamed  oivar  poeaeaalon 
at  the  building  yeateidaj  to  Keyatone  Aaao- 
etotae,  a  groiq»  of  reel  eatate  deval^Mra. 
KayatoaM  plana  to  tear  the  opera  booaa  down 
and  replace  it  with  an  office  building.  The 
Metmorad  the  laatoritoaflaote  yeaterday  to 
Ua  new  boma  in  Uaeoln  Center. 

Mr.  Moerdler  aald  ha  had  recetved  aeveral 
reperte  yeetarday  ttiat  parte  of  the  interior 
of  the  otd  Met  were  being  torn  down. 
Blctaard  Calae  Striker,  a  mamber  of  the  Oltt- 
Mna  Committee  to  Save  the  Old  Metrop<Hl> 
tan  Opera  Bourn,  aald  that  on  Monday  he 
found  workmen  unscrewing  some  of  the  dec- 
orative brass  plll&rs  between  boxes  of  the 
diamond  horseshoe.  Later  he  ascertained 
that  the  pillars  would  be  sold  by  the  opera 
company  as  souvenirs.  The  Met  told  him 
that  it  could  provide  the  names  of  the  buy- 
ers. Mr.  Striker  aaM,  ahould  legtalatlon  aavlng 
the  home  be  petati. 

Mat  12.  1M0. 

MarMoPOCJTAW  Ohba  AicxMDimrr  Passes 
Sbhatb 

Senator  Kaki.  MimoT.  Republican,  of  South 
Dakota,  today  expressed  hope  bis  amend- 
ment concerning  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  In  New  Tork  City  "would  encounter 
no  dUBcuItles  In  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence committee  when  It  considers  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  Appropriations  Bill  aa 
passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate." 

MOMUT'a  amendment,  added  to  the  fiscal 
IM^  approprlatlona  bill  by  the  Senate  Ap- 


propriatlons  Committee  at  his  request, 
would  prevent  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arte  and  Humanities  from  making  any 
grant  or  other  payment  which  would  be 
used  directly  or  Indirectly  for  destruction 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

The  amendment  was  Included  as  part  of 
the  related  agencies  portion  of  the  Interior 
bill  which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  today. 

MxTKBT  said  through  inclusion  of  the 
amendment  in  the  bill,  he  considers  the  Sen. 
ate  action  aa  "an  expression  of  protest 
against  deetructlon  of  the  Opera  House." 
'  The  South  Dakota  Senator,  who  will  serve 
as  ranking  Republican  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
prlatlona  Committee  at  the  House-Senate 
conference,  said  It  is  his  understanding 
progrees  Is  being  made  in  the  New  Tork 
State  Legislature  to  prevent  destructicm  of 
the  Met. 

(Ptom  ^  New  Tork  Tlmea,  May  17,  1868] 

LEaana  Or  Sr  To  Rabb  Mar:  Sutats  Rb> 

wama  a  Biacua  Bnx 

(By  Theodore  Strongln) 

The  city  Depaftment  of  Buildings  has 
granted  a  permit  to  the  leaseholders  of  the 
site  of  the  old  Metropolitan  Opera  House  to 
build  a  construction  ahed  on  the  property 
preparatory  to  obtaining  a  demolition  per- 
mit. 

The  leaaeholders — the  firm  of  Swig.  Weller 
St  Amow,  In  association  with  Irwin  Chanln, 
operating  as  Keystone  Associates — plan  to 
replace  the  old  opera  bo\ise  with  a  40-story 
office  building. 

In  Albany  yesterday,  the  Senate  passed  an 
aoiended  version  of  a  bill  designed  to  pre- 
eerve  the  atnieture.  The  amendmente  were 
reported  to  have  been  introduced  to  aatlify 
the  objections  of  AssamMy  Speaker  Anthony 
J.  Travla  to  the  original  Senate  meaaure 
pa  lead  laat  week. 

The  Assembly  passed  the  meaaure  laat 
mght,  and  it  now  goea  to  Oevemor  Books- 
feUar  for  algnature. 

Under  the  bill  ea  it  atanda  now  a  noa- 
praflt  carporattoa  would  be  created,  known 
aa  the  Old  Met  Opera  Houae  Oorporatioa. 
The  new  corporation  would  have  the  power 
to  acquire  the  site  of  the  opera  hoiise  at 
Broadway  and  39th  Street  by  condemnation. 
It  would  renovate  the  building  for  the  "pub- 
lie  purpose"  of  operating  it  aa  a  performing 
arte  thaatar.  •>"- 

BOHU  irOBT  tt  KMTXD 

The  bill  provldea  for  delaying  demolition 
of  the  old  house  up  to  180  days,  provided 
the  corporation  posts  a  bond  of  $200,000. 
The  amount  was  1 100,000  in  the  version 
originally  passed.  Purjiose  of  the  delay 
would  be  to  allow  the  corporation  to  raise 
the  purchase  price  of  the  site  and  building.' 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  U 
strongly  opposed  to  the  bill.  The  company 
stands  to  receive  nearly  tas-million  from 
Ite  50-year  lease  to  Keystone  at  an  average 
of  $484,000  a  year.  Company  officials  declare 
that  the  bill  would  put  this  money  in  Jeop- 
ardy. The  180-day  stay  In  demolition  would 
give  Keystone  an  opportunity  to  dlsafflrm 
the  lease,  say  the  officials,  since  the  lease'i 
terms  would  be  frustrated  by  the  bill.  If 
the  committee  faUed  to  raise  the  necessary 
purchase  money,  the  company,  say  the  offi- 
cials, could  be  left  with  the  old  bouse  on  its 
hands  and  no  money. 

The  company  Is  counting  on  the  lease 
money  in  planning  Its  activities  in  Ite  new 
Lincoln  Center  home,  where  It  opens  next 
Sept.  16.  The  company  also  takes  exception 
to  the  name  "Old  Met  Opera  House  Corpora- 
tion," since  It  considers  that  the  word  "Met" 
belongs  to  Itaelf . 


couKrms  s^xn  as  ioluok 
Hie  Cltlaena  Committee  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Bouse,  a  pri- 
vate group,,  la  believed  to  have  helped  write 
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the  bill.  The  committee  haa  been  ralaing 
money  to  aave  the  old  hotiae.  It  Is  aiming 
at  $<-mllllon,  which  it  oodAders  an  amount 
that,  prudently  Invested,  would  more  than 
reimburse  the  Met  for  the  1^  of  lease  money. 
Met  officials  say  that  a  fait  price  would  be 
lU-million  to  $l6-mlllionf 

Rudolf  Blng,  general  maeager  of  the  Met 
Company,  In  a  speech  ycraerday  accepting 
the  honorary  degree  of  Cnctor  of  Hmnane 
Letters  from  New  Tork  university,  warned 
that  "certain  groups  are  trying  to  save  an 
old  building  and  may  well  succeed.  In  the 
process.  In  killing  the  company  that  made 
the  building  what  It  was. 

"Politicians  who  have  never  darkened  the 
door  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  are  suddenly 
throwing  around  hollow  phrases  about  sav- 
ing  culture,  blissfully  unaware  that  they  may 
be  about  to  destroy  it."     ' 

Mr.  Chanln  attacked  the  Senate  bill  as 
unconstitutional  in  that  it  would  give  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  j"lnto  the  baada 
of  a  few  private  cltlaena 
not  have  the  f\inda  to  pay 
the  Involved  parties. 

A  representative  of  the  dliUxens  committee 
has  replied  that  the  monnr  is  available  to 
enable  condemnation  prcnsedlngs  to  start 
within  two  weeks,  if  the  bMl  becomes  law. 


Mr.  BIBI£.  ICr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  House 
amendment  to  Senate  amendment  No.  5. 

The  PRESZDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  oonf  erenoe 
report  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


bo  bbvtously  do 
the  rlghte"  (tf 


[Prom  the  New  Tmk  Tlm| 
Councilman  AasAna 


^,  May  19. 1806) 
V  AaaoCTATioN 


City  Councilman  Woodwltird  Kingman  yes- 
terday said  be  was  "shocked  by  the  (Metro- 
politan Opera]  AssodatioQli  claim  that  the 
turn  of  $lS-mUllon  U  the(  (old  Mefs)  true 
value.  ! 

Mr.  Kingman,  an  offlcetj  jof  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  ssld  thil  Old  Met  land  Is 
taxed  on  the  basU  of  a  tol4i  aaeaeeed  valua- 
tion of  $4.76  millioa.  i 

"It  would  seem  to  me  be  «h  in  my  opacity 
as  a  banker  and  as  a  count  iSman,"  he  added, 
"that  more  careful  consid  araUan  ahould  be 
given  to  the  claims  of  the  (^Itiaen's  C(»nmlt- 
tee  that  the  Metropolitan  <  3|>eratlon  Associa- 
tion will  gain,  not  lose,  by  selling  Ite  land  at 
a  fair  price  rather  than  by  sentii^  it  to  Key- 
stone Associates."  { 

Ut.  Kingman  was  ref  errl  Ag  to  the  Oltlaana 
Ccmmittee  for  the  Preesrvi  ^ion  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  The  eommlttee  asserte 
that  tS-mUUon  U  a  fair  ^rlce  for  the  old 
Met,  wad  that  98-mllllon,  piudently  invested, 
would  return  more  than  i  the  60-year  lease 
the  Met  has  given  Keystoie.  which  calls  for 
an  annual  average  rental!^  $484,000. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Present.  I  move  that 
the  conference  repop^rbf  agreed  to. 

The  conference  repoitt  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFllCER  laid  be- 
fore ^e  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  If^lS.  which  was 
read  as  follows:  ^ 

Resolved,  That  the  Houn  agree  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  Iqonference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  t^Vo  Houses  on  the 
amendmente  of  the  Senat^  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14215)  entitled  "An  Act  Making  ai4>roprla- 
tions  for  tt>e  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  nscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1067.  and  for  otlj^  purposes." 

Resolved,  That  the  Hovjae  recede  from  ite 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate ntunbered  5.  and  ooncu*  therein  with  aa 
amendment,  as  follows:    [i 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed.  Insert  the 
following:  ":  Provided  further.  That  not  to 
exceed  $468,000  shaU  be  foe  assistance  to  the 
Maddock.  North  Dakota.  |>bbllc  School  Dis- 
trict No.  9  for  oonstructloki  of  a  pubUc  high 
school". 


PROPOSALS  TO  TURN  OVER  TO  IN- 
TERNATIONAL OROANIZATION6 
n.S.  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  I  recently  left  the  Vtoreign 
Relations  Committee  to  accept  assign- 
ment on  the  Commerce  Committee,  I  did 
not  cease  to  be  interested  in  the  vital 
national  interests  which  are  Involved  in 
foreign  affairs. 

I  rise  today  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing my  opinion  on  one  of  the  issues 
which  is  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  at  the  present  time.  It  has 
been  proposed  within  the  committee  that 
our  foreign  aid  prograjns  be  turned  over 
to  agencies  of  an  international  dutrae- 
ter;  that  we  provide  the  funds  for  others 
to  spend  in  the  developing  tuitions  of  the 
world. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  suggestion,  Mr 
Presida!it.  Although  I  have  often  been 
critical  of  the  foreign  aid  programs,  and 
have  voted  against  tliem  all  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions,  I  have  never  proposed 
that  they  be  abolished.  My  opp(Mitlon 
has  been  directed  at  what  I  oonsideied, 
and  still  consider,  to  be  the  waste  and 
inefficiency  with  which  they  have  often 
been  administered.  .  tliere  should  be 
foreign  aid  programs,  and  ccmstderable 
sums  should  be  spent  in  financing  them. 
Ttils  is  desirable  to  provide  support  for 
the  national  objectives  of  the  iThJted 
States  in  overseas  areas. 

I  do  not  agree  that  tiie  United  Nations 
and  the  many  other  Intemattanid  or- 
ganizations which  we  already  support 
financially  can,  or  would,  administer 
their  programs  to  accomplish  our  na- 
tional objectives — regardless  of  the 
amount  of  money  we  might  contribute. 
In  my  opinion,  we  have  always  contrib- 
uted more  than  we  should  to  these  or- 
ganizations, and  I  believe  that  we  are 
stlU  doing  so  at  the  present  time.  We 
should  be  giving  them  less,  rather  than 
thinking  of  giving  them  more. 

I  have  heard  it  argued  many  times,  and 
so  have  all  of  you.  that  the  very  high 
proportion  of  the  budget  which  the 
United  States  is  contributing  is  not  only 
unfair  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  but  undesirable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  agencies  themselves.  I 
know  that  the  Department  of  State,  and 
even  the  President  himself,  has  attempted 
and  is  continuing  to  attempt  to  increase 
the  contributions  of  other  members,  and 
to  reduce  ours,  at  least  proportionally. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  that 


direction,  but  the  effort  would  not  be 
assisted  by  a  sudden  decision  on  our  part 
that  we  were  going  to  toss  more  money 
into  the  pot.  willy-nilly. 

Yet.  this  is  precisely  what  we  would 
be  required  to  do.  under  the  proposal. 
We  would,  or  I  at  least  hope  that  we, 
would,  ask  for  a  greater  voice  in  the 
operation  of  the  agencies.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  we  were  granted  a  greater 
voice.  Would  this  not  mean  that  the 
same  criticisms  made  of  our  unilateral 
programs — namely,  that  they  9St  serv- 
ing our  purposes — would  not  then  be 
made  against  the  programs  of  the  inter- 
national agjendes?  How  then  would  the 
situation  have  been  improved? 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  that 
we  were  denied  a  greater  voice,  and  thus 
truly  put  into  the  role  of  Santa  Claus. 
who  Just  hands  out  the  dough  in  accord- 
ance with  somebody  ^se's  Christmac  list. 
Would  Senators  accept  such  a  situation? 
I,  for  one.  would  not,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  CMulderable  number  a|  this 
body  would  do  so  either. 

It  is  not  Just  the  money  alone  which 
would  cause  the  problems  of  a  UJB.  or  a 
non-U.8.  label  on  these  programs.  In- 
creasingly, our  own  programs  are  con- 
centrating on  the  basic  Adds  of  health, 
education,  and  agriculture,  and  I  am  en- 
tirely in  accord  with  this  emphaaii. 
With  much  more  money  to  spend,  where 
would  these  agencies  get  the  spedalUt 
and  technician  personnel  to  operate  the 
expanded  programs? 

I  am  told  that,  in  the  numbers  which 
would  be  required,  they  can  be  found  only 
in  the  United  States,  What  wouM  then 
be  the  reaction  In  the  developing  ooun* 
tries  to  beliw  tdd  that  the  xnrogrsm 
not  a  U.S.  program  any  more-»lt 
Just  U.8.  money  being  spent  by  an  Inters 
national  organisation  operated  by  MA. 
personnel?  I  think  we  all  know  the  aa* 
swer  to  that  one.  i 

We  would  have  sold  ourselves  down  the 
river.  We  would  sttU  have  the  name,  but 
we  would  no  longer  have  the  game:  we 
would  still  jilck  up  the  check,  but  we 
could  not  select  from  the  mentt  We 
would  have  to  be  content  with  the  pot 
luck  that  the  International  kitchen 
dished  out  to  us  Insofar  as  the  results 
of  these  programs  would  be  concerned. 
There  are  some  other  points  deserve 
consideration  as  well.  One  of  the  most 
Important  of  these  is  the  effect  on  our 
balance  of  payments— a  problem  which 
the  President  has  often  put  very  near 
the  top  of  the  list  of  our  crucial  problems. 
Very  strong  efforts  have  been  made  re- 
cently in  the  operation  of  our  foreign  aid 
programs  to  help  to  stop  the  drain  of  our 
reserves  because  of  the  highly  unfavor- 
able outflows  which  have  bem  going  on 
for  a  number  of  years. 

In  fiscal  year  1961.  only  41  percent  of 
the  economic  aid  funds  were  spent  In  the 
United  States,  compared  with  the  88  per- 
cent which  is  eetlmated  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  AID  reduced  Its  net  expenditures 
abroad  from  $947  million  in  fiscal  year 
1961  to  $253  million  in  fiscal  year  1965. 
During  this  same  time,  AID  assisted  di- 
rectly in  boosting  UjS.  exports  through 
direct  financing  and  other  methods. 


mm 
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TheM  Mtknis  have  been  taken  speclfl- 
eaUjr  at  the  dtreetion  of  the  Congreas.  I 
am  eertain  ttwt  all  Senators  know  that 
International  agencies  would  not  take 
steps  to  continue  these  vitally  important 
poUeies,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
are  prepared  to  toss  them  aside. 

With  the  expansion  of  our  exports  and 
direct  assistance  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments wouM  (0  also  the  emphasis  on  pri- 
vate enterprise  which  the  Congress  has 
^  Insisted  upon.  We  can  be  certain  that 
the  international  agencies  are  not  going 
to  push  our  economic  principles:  their 
communist  and  neutralist  members  win 
see  to  that.  For  mysdf ,  I  consider  this 
to  be  one  of  the  most  vital  issues  of  all, 
because  X  believe  that  only  if  the  free 
•nterpriM  lyBtera  becomes  the  basis  of 
the  eeonomlc  life  of  these  developing  na- 
tions wiU  they  ever  achieve  the  desires  of 
tbtir  people  for  a  better  standard  of  Uv- 
tag  and  the  personal  freedom  5n  which 
tamari  happiness  is  based. 

Zncinded  with  the  baby  in  the  tub 
which  we  would  throw  out  would  be  also 
oar  desire  that  the  foreign  assistance 
programs  be  administered  with  emphasis 
<m  srif  4»rip.  Again,  the  Otmgiess  has 
given  Its-stamp  of  approval  to  thlfpbUcy, 
butniulfl  only  recently  been  appOed.  Its 
applkattdn  wcntfd  surely  not  be  acoq>ted 
by  the  International  agenctes. 

X  8hA8  mentidn  only  one  more  rie- 
iaAnC  vrtilcii  I  bdleve  the  Congress  would 
ntret  to  lose,  before  concluding  my  re- 
marks, with  comments  on  the  more  g«n- 
y*l    oonalderatlona    lnv(^ed    m    the 
pnpoMd.    80  long  as  the  programs  are 
Mminittered  by  an  agency  of  the  n.S. 
Ovnmmmlt.   the   Congivts  will   have 
rnniUKUU  It  tHe  servlecs  of  It*  wateh- 
.  «og.  the  comptroller  General  of  the 
U&ltad  States.    TIm  Presldeiit  has  n- 
^•BJUy  appointed  to  tlM»  position  a  man 
tt  xmre  talents  and  eacperlenoes  in  an 
aspects  of  our  national  Ufto. 
'   I  mm  certain  that  during  his  tenure  of 
offloe  ba  win  do  uueh  to  find.  Investi- 
gate, and  report  to  the  Congress  those 
wastM  aad  extravagances  in  the  foreign 
aid  programs  which  are.  I  think,  the 
Prtnolpal  cause  of  their  relaUve  InefTec- 
ttvenesB  in  the  past    We  shaU  not  have 
that  asslstanee.  Mr.  Presidents  if  we  turn 
these  reonnsibUitles  over  to  the  tender 
merdes  of  the  International  dvU  serv- 
ants.   Our  representatives  might  have 
lome  hope  ot  at  least  getting  a  discussion 
of  some  of  the  other  policies  which  I 
have  mentioned;  we  aU  know  th^  would 
never  dare  to  evm  suggest  that  Mr. 
Staats  be  permitted  to  audit  the  bo<rics. 

Mr.  President,  one  reascm  advanced 
for  the  pnNMsal  fbr  multinational  con- 
trol of  American  expenditures  is  the  as- 
sertion that  our  foreign  aid  programs 
have  gotten  us  into  armed  oonfUct  and 
win  get  us  into  others.  Spedfloally. 
statements  have  been  made  that  our  aid 
m'ograma  are  responsible  for  our  getting 
Involved  in  the  Vietnam  war.  If  this 
•sserUon  were  indeed  true,  we  should 
have  to  disregard  the  other  disadvan- 
tages his  proposals  would  have,  and  give 
most  serious  consideration  to  adopting 
them.  ^^ 

Fortunately,  the  assertion  is  no  more 
than  that.  Mr.  President,  I  can  find  no 
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evidence  to  support  this  view,  and,  most 
assuredly,  not  co  f ar  as  Vietnam  is  con- 
cerned. We  are  in  Vietnam  because  of 
what  would  happen  to  the  people  of  the 
area,  and  to  the  UJB.  Interests  every- 
where, if  the  Communists  took  south- 
east Asia.  It  was  because  of  these  in- 
terests that  we  started  an  aid  program, 
and  it  was  because  the  aid  program  did 
not  prove  to  be  enough  that  we  have 
had  to  do  more. 

We  did  not  send  troops  to  Vietnam  to 
save  the  aid  program;  we  sent  troops  to 
Vietnam  to  give  support  to  the  petvie  of 
South  Vietnam  in  their  crucial  battie 
against  the  Invaders  from  the  north.  It 
is  absolutely  true,  of  course,  that  we 
have  to  have  an  aid  program  for  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  President  has  taken 
the  leadership  personally  in  emphasizing 
its  Importance.  This  could  hardly  have 
been  stressed  more  than  he  did  In  his 
speech  at  Johns  HopUns  University  last 
year  and  In  his  trip  to  Honolulu  a  few 
weeks,  ago. 

I  have  not  heard  that  it  has  been 
specifically  proposed  that  the  United  Na- 
tions should  operate  aU  of  our  aid  pro- 
grams in  Vietnam  In  the  midst  of  the 
lighting  that  Is  going  oa.  and  I  doubt 
that  anyone  will  go  that  far.  At  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  believe  that  It  is 
being  advocated  that  these  programs  be 
abolished.  We  aU  kiww  that  only  if 
thsfe  programs  are  successful  will  there 
be  any  lasting  victory  for  the  free  world 
In  Vietnam. 

Thus,  the  logic  of  these  ideas  leads 
olai^ly  to  the  abandonment  of  our  efforts 
Mim.  because  the  United  NatiozM  could 
never  be  brought  to  accept  revonsiblU^ 
tor  adminlstsMng  foreign  aid  programs 
under  the  drwrnirtances  whkdi  exist 
there  now  and  wlU  certainly  exist  for 
aome  time  to  come.  In  other  words,  we 
could  not  accept  the  proposal  without 
withdrawing  our  troops  from  South 
Vietnam.  Even  if  we  did  that,  tiiere 
would  be  no  assurance  that  any  agency 
of  this  nature  would  be  permitted  to  op- 
erate In  South  Vietnam;  that  would  be 
sotteChlng  for  the  Communists  In  Banoi 
and  Faking  to  dedde. 

We  are  fighting  to  prevent  them  from 
forcing  their  decisions  upon  the  people 
of  South  VIetiuun,  and  we  are  firmly  de- 
termined to  win  that  fight.  TTiere  are 
many  ways  of  abandoning  the  people 
there,  and  the  pn^osal  would  do  exat^ 
that,  or  so  it  seems  to  me.  I  hope  the 
committee  wfil  reject  it.  If  it  Is  ap- 
proved. I  wish  to  serve  notice  that  I  shaU 
be  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  wlU 
undoubtedly  oppose  It  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Pnsl- 
dent,  wm  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  mCKElTLOOPSR.  I  have  been 
Interested  in  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  with  emphasis  00 
the  multilateral  phases  of  aid  as  pro- 
posed In  the  aid  program.  That  Is  dif- 
ferent from  unilateral  aid.  as  whan  the 
United  SUtes  gives  aid  on  its  own  or^ 
its  own  agreement  with  an  individual 
country.  Then  it  is  Just  between  the 
two  of  them. 

X  am  sympathetic  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said.    The  Senator  has  been  of 
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service  in  pointing  out  some  of  the 
things  that  could  happen  as  a  result  of 
changing  our  policy  If  it  should  be 
changed  to  a  so-caUed  multilateral  aid 
program. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
pointed  out  very  reasormbly  that  most  of 
these  countries  do  not  care  anything 
about  American  interests.  If  they  re- 
ceive American  aid  in  a  multilateral 
agency,  they  will  use  it  to  their  advan- 
tage in  that  area.  Any  forward  looking 
advantages  that  the  United  States  might 
hope  for  by  way  of  real  acccnnpllshment 
in  the  Interests  of  the  pe<H>le  to  be 
served  would  be  lost. 

The  Senator  also  pointed  out  that  xm- 
der  these  proposals  a  great  deal  of 
American  money  would  be  channeled 
into  Communist  hands  or  the  hands  of 
other  nations  whose  activities  are  com- 
pletely subversive  to  those  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  dlfOcult  for  me  to.  compre- 
hend how  we  can  swallow  that  doctrine 
completely. 

The  Senator  and  I  have  been  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
quite  some  time.  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  have  supported  a  certain  amount 
of  flexibility  in  participation  with  other 
nations.  My  sapipoirt  has  been  moti- 
vated in  great  part  by  the  hope  that  by 
su^  partldpation  in  some  of  these  activ- 
ities, some  of  the  counties  Involved 
would  do  more  on  their  own  and  relieve 
us  of  some  of  the  burden  in  these  areas. 
But  it  does  not  seem  to  work  that  way. 
The  same  sltuaticm  prevails:  We  put  up 
the  money  and  they  have  the  fun  of 
qwndlng  it.  And  as  a  rule  they  receive 
the  credit  for  it.  rather  than  our  receiv- 
ing the  credit. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  foreign  aid  program  was  origi- 
nally envisioned  as  a  program  to  advance 
the  cause  that  we  considered  to  be  la  the 
interest  of  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
principal  purposes  of  the  program  was 
to  help  nations  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence. But  there  were  many  other 
aspects  that  we  felt  were  imix>rtant.  One 
of  these  adjects,  for  which  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  I  fought  hard  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  bears  the  name  of  "the 
Hlckenlooper  amendment."  If  we  are 
putting  our  aid  money  by  the  hundreds 
of  millions  Into  a  country  to  hdp  assist 
that  country  with  its  problems,  we  will 
Just  have  to  stop  putting  the  money  in 
and  hold  it  up,  if  they  insist  on  confiscat- 
ing honest,  legitimate,  good  fslth  Amer- 
ican investments  that  exist  in  that  coun- 
try. If  we  are  attemi^tng  to  help  a  coun- 
try get  (XI  its  feet,  and  meanwhile  that 
country  seems  to  go  th'e  route  of  nation- 
alization without  compensation— which 
Is  nothing  but  confiscation — the  money  la 
held  up  until  they  stop  these  activities 
and  straighten  out  this  situation. 

How  long  do  Senators  think  that  prin- 
dpie  would  survive,  once  the  matter  is 
tmned  over  to  the  United  Nations  or  to 
some  other  international  body? 

If  a  large  amount  of  Commimlst  In- 
fluence were  not  present  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, then  the  majority  of  countries  would 
be  the  so-called  less  developed  nations. 
They  would  stand  together  on  the  prin- 
dple.  Whenever  a  large  nation,  like  the 
United  States,  which  is  in  the  minority 


has 
theamend- 

it  movement 
tly  that:  let 
business  or 
la  pretended 
the  Ameri- 
>ll8hed  that 


in  the  IntematiMial ,  bodies,  wished  to 
withhold  money  because  W  country  was 
nationalizing  American  I  interests,  do 
Senators  not  believe  thapj  the  less  de- 
veloped nations  would  stand  together 
against  the  principle  invc^ved,  the  Hick- 
enlocMPer  amendment,  for  which  the  Soi- 
atOT  from  Iowa  and  I  hajtre  fought  for 
many  years?  The  purpos^  bf  the  amend- 
ment was  to  help  those  ^^untries  build 
themselves  up  in  an  honest  fashion;  and 
if  a  country  became  an  international 
t)andlt,  we  would  not  givei  It  any  money. 

These  people  would  band  together  and 
say,  "If  this  is  going  to  b^  a.  multilateral 
body,  we  will  not  agree  *illth  that."  If 
one  of  these  nations  Is  con]  Iscating  Amer- 
ican assets,  we  would  cut  mf  the  supply 
of  numey.  I 

Mr.  HICKENLO<H>ER.  We  have  seen 
that  situation  in  at  leasjt  an  indpient 
stage  since  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment The  Senator  from  I  Louisiana  was 
a  partidpant  in  the  geneij^n  and  pas- 
sage of  the  amendment.  For  some  rea- 
son, it  seems  to  have  caisied  the  name 
"the  Hlckenlo(H)er  am»idi:Sent."  but  the 
name  "Long"  ought  to  be  pih  there  some- 
irtjere.  The  Senator  f  r 
been  extremely  Interested  | 
ment 

We  have  seen  an  indpi 
in  many  places  to  do  ex« 
American  enterprise  or 
money  oome  in,  under  | 
friendly  arrangement, 
can  interest  is  so  firmly 
it  cannot  pull  up  its  rooit  and  leav»— 
Uke  writing  a  check  on  a  jbank  and  tak- 
ing your  money  out— andj  the  fkustorles 
and  the  installations  are  DuSt,  then  the 
hue  and  cry  goes  up  in  such  country  to 
expropriate  this  pnH>ertjr  |  and  perhaps 
settle  for  It  later,  or  perlbips  xuxt  settle 
for  it  at  an.  Tj 

Of  course.  It  is  basic,  unt^^r  the  amend- 
ment about  which  the  Selibtor  is  spik- 
ing, that  we  do  not  try]  i  to  tell  other 
countries  what  they  must  do.  We  really 
«ay,  in  effect,  "Yes.  undeijhrour  national 
sovereignty,  you  may  seiu  (anything  and 
everythhig  in  your  count^.  We  recog- 
nize your  right  of  sovereignty.  But  if 
you  seize,  without  reasons 
tion,  the  property  of  an 
pany,  which  you  have  invited  and  per- 
mitted to  enter  your  country  to  con- 
tribute to  jrour  eocmomy.  iwe  reserve  the 
light  to  say  what  we  sha^do  with  the 
money  of  our  taxpayers,  ^e  shaU  with- 
hold it  or  give  it,  depehding  on  how 
honwably  you  treat  our  beople  whom 
you  have  invited  to  invest  En  your  coun- 

toy."  J I 

The  provision  has  work^.  The  fact 
that  such  a  provislcm  e^d^,  and  is  so 
tight  that  it  does  not  give  the  Preddent 
or  anyone  else  leeway  tojllnd  some  ex- 
cuse for  not  enforcing  it,  I  has  prevented 
a  large  amount  of  that  klijd  of  discrimi- 
nation from  being  practUsM. 

Mr.  IX>NO  of  Louisiana!  I  have  men- 
tioned the  principle  of  seimhelp.  We  say 
that  the  whole  program  *ttll  become  an 
endless  quagmire  unless  ihe  peoiriie  of 
those  countries  do  sometfilng  to  help 
themselves.  As  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
well  knows,  we  have  said  ttiat  we  would 
contribute  money  if  the  c  ^vemments  of 
wose  countries  would  dq  something  to 


^le  compensa- 
lerlcan  oom- 


help^  get  thonselves  on  their  feet.  If 
Anierlcan  mcmey  is  placed  under  the 
oontnH  of  an  mtemational  agency,  and 
that  agency  is  allowed  to  distribute  it  as 
it  pleases,  how  long  does  tiie  Senator 
think  that  prlndple  will  stand?  Such 
an  agency  would  say,  "If  you  are  going 
to  q^end  it.  we  will  split  it  and  let  every- 
body decide  for  himself  what  he  wants 
to  do  with  it." 

Our  plan  is  to  hdp  countries  to  solve 
their  problems  now.  How  long  do  we 
think  they  will  stand  up  under  an  inter- 
national agoacy? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  performed  a  service 
by  raising  the  issue  at  this  time.  As  he 
knows,  our  committee  is  now  undertaking 
a  review  of  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill,  and  that  issue  is  a  part  of  some  of 
the  provisions  In  the  economic  aid  por- 
tion of  the  bin. 

I  think  that  we  should  consider  those 
things  more  seriously  than  we  have  in 
the  past.  WhUe  I  could  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  I  shall  oppose  aU  contribu- 
tions to  international  agencies — I  have 
not  done  so  in  the  past,  and  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  do  so  in  the  future — I  am  against 
moving  almost  entirely  into  the  field  of 
the  dlsdpation  ot  American  funds 
through  international  agencies. 

As  the  Senator  has  so  clearly  pointed 
out.  these  international  agendes  are  in- 
variably controUed  in  ntaotibers  and  in 
votes  by  a  great  many  fonlgn  nations, 
most  of  whom  are  have-not  nations  and  - 
have  not  contributed  anything. 

It  is  a  great  deal  of  fun  to  spend  some- 
one else's  money.  I  suppose  that  if  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  give  mt 
$104M0  or  $15,000  of  cash  and  say:  "Go 
to  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Paris,  and 
spend  this  money  and  have  a  good  time," 
I  could  say,  "What  a  good  time  I  will 
have  on  the  money  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  can  do  as  I  please.  The 
Senator  is  putting  up  the  money  and  I 
shall  have  a  lot  of  fun."  That  is  what  is 
happening.  Unde  Sam  puts  up  the 
money  and  they  have  aU  the  fim  of 
spending  it 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  problem 
is  that  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  keep  the 
Communists  out  of  these  international 
bodies  if  they  want  to  participate.  If  the 
Communist  bloc  countries  were  involved 
in  making  these  decisions,  we  could  be 
sure  they  would  be  working  24  hours  a 
day  to  make  sure  that  we  did  not  ac- 
complish anything  with  that  money. 

Mr.  HICKENLO^>ER.  We  have  $1 
mlUlon  or  $2  million  of  American  money 
gdng  into  Cuba  through  one  of  the 
international  agendes,  and  some  of  the 
money  that  we  have  put  up  is  going, 
through  some  other  agencies,  to  people 
whose  major  purpose  is  to  destroy  us. 
It  does  not  make  sense  to  me  to  openAe 
fully  on  this  basis. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  has  al- 
ways teemed  to  me  that  one  of  the  big- 
gest mistakes  of  the  Conmiunlsts  was 
that  when  the  Marshall  plan  was  pro- 
posed they  did  not  rush  in  and  partici- 
pate In  the  plan  and  insist  on  getting 
one-third  or  one-half  of  that  money  for 
Europe.  If  they  had  done  that,  they 
could  have  been  sure  that  that  money 
would  not  have  done  our  country  any 


good  as  far  as  nftional  policy  was  con- 
cerned.      

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  can  dte  a 
good  iUustration.  I  happened  to  be  in 
one  of  the  middle  Euroi>ean  natiomi  in 
1947  when  the  MarshaU  plan  was  in  its 
formative  stages.  The  plan  had  been 
suggested  in  the  Harvard  speech.  Itex- 
dted  a  great  many  people  because  Eu- 
rope was  prostrate.  It  did  not  know  how 
it  jras  going  to  recover.  Its  capital  was 
gone.  Many  of  its  installations  were 
destroyed.  The  Marshall  plan  was  a 
godsend  to  them. 

The  country  I  refer  to  was  a  very  capa- 
ble and  sophisticated  country.  That 
coimtry  is  now  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
However,  the  i>eople  there  were  com- 
pletely Jubilant  about  the  prospect  of 
the  Marshall  plan  at  the  time  I  was  in 
that  country  and  they  were  talking  about 
what  they  were  going  to  do  with  the  aid 
which  they  hoped  they  could  receive 
through  the  MarshaU  plan.  At  that  time 
a  message  came  from  the  CommunistB  tn 
Rusda  to  the  effect  that  they  were  to 
have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
united  States.  "Hiat  country  would  have 
taken  the  money  and  done  the  same 
things  with  it  that  England.  France,  and 
smne  of  the  other  sophisticated  coimtrles 
did  with  the  money.  The  people  in  that 
country  knew  how  to  use  the  aumey  and 
had  the  skills  with  which  to  work. 

Some  of  the  countries  did  not  want  to 
do  it 

At  that  time  tbe  main  Infiuence  against 
that  coimtrys  participation  tn  the  Mar- 
shaD  plan  came  from  the  Soviet  orders 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Mi'fhfll 
plan  and  not  to  participate  because  the 
Soviet  Union  was  going  to  take  oare  of 
Omt  country  and  furnish  the  *»«^»yifti 
background  to  bring  them  back  to-proB- 
perlty— which  the  Soviet  union  never 
did.     

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  wiU  the 
Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  LONGof  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENMIS.  I  oonunend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  for  making  this 
speech  and  making  It  at  this  time.  The 
substance  of  the  speech  is  very  good  In- 
deed. I  have  never  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Rdations  with  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana and  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
However.  I  have  served  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  which  passes  on 
these  programs.  I  supported  these  pro- 
grams until  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  mmT 
learned  more  about  how  the  money  was 
spent,  and  I  could  not  support  the  im>- 
grams  any  longer.' 

I  think  that  we  have  been  going  too 
fast  and  trying  to  go  too  far  and  9^- 
Ing  too  much,  although  this  cannot  an  be 
stopped  at  one  time. 

The  Senator  has  made  some  very  time- 
ly and  sound  remArlLs  in  his  analysis  of 
this  program.  I  think  that  his  analysis 
is  the  correct  one..  I  hope  he  wlU  con- 
tinue to  pursue  this  matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pied- 
dent  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  hope  that  Senators  wUl  take  this 
occasion  to  read  in  the  Rccoao  whsrt  I 
have  said.  In  my  Judgment  I  have  girm. 
a  number  of  reasons  that  the  so-caned 
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United  NatlonB  control,  or  the  control  of 
some  other  International  body  over  the 
expenditures  of  American  foreign  aid 
win  dt>  nothing  more  than  to  make  the 
program  leas  effectual  than  It  Is. 

I  do  not  think  that  can  be  denied. 
Someone  might  make  a  reasonable  argu- 
ment against  some  of  these  points,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  thejr  can  make  a  rea- 
sonable argumoit  against  all  of  them. 


May  19,  1966 


TOIBOTE  TO  JOHN  R.  -SHORTT" 
DOSTER 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rcccao  an  article  en- 
titled "John  R.  'Shorty'  Doster  Will  Be 
Honored  at  Banquet  Friday."  published 
In  the  Brooklyn.  Mias^  Leader-Adver- 
tiser. 

There  being  no  obJectloD.  the  article 
was  ordored  tote  printed  In  the  Raooao. 
as  follows: 
kJoSM  B.  "Shdktt"  Dcwm  Wnx  BB  mmoKm 

AT  BaMQUCT  PUBAT 

TWdsy  nlghtrllAroh  as.  dMlgaatad  as  Joba 
R.  "atkorty"  Doatar  AppracUtlon  Day.  Mr. 
Ooatar  «U1  ba  tunoiad  at  a  banquet  glvan 
by  John  J.  MagOTem,  Jr..  praaldant  or  Tha 
XCutoal  Baoaflt  Ufa  Xosuraooa  Cocopany  Mr 
Magoiratti  wiu  praaant  hXm  wltb  an  a'wani 
for  hla  eotrtandlnc  aohiCTementa  in  1M6. 
thm  banquet,  being  held  at  tbe  Jaekaan 
Country  Oiub.  wlU  alao  ba  attended  by 
Obariaa  O.  BattMberg.  CUJ.  Ttoe  pre^ilent  In 
obarge  of  aganclea.  He  too  wUl  make  a  >pa- 
clal  praaantatlon  to  ICr.  Doatar. 

A  spokaaaan  for  the  Insurance  firm  point- 
ed out  that  tbls  win  ba  tbe  flnt  tine  In  at 
laaft  tblrty  yaan  that  an  tnsoranee  agent 
fnn  eOier  than  one  of  the  nation's  Targe 
•Wles  tea  lad  tba  company  in  aalea. 

_K  awtura  arttele  ftwm  "^XmanwuUrf  mag- 
■rtaa  diftrHhw  Sbovty's  aiioeaM  In  the  Inaur- 
ADoa  b^wlneaa  n  goaa  Utto  daCaU  on  hla 
aettvitlaa  and  history  and  atarU  out  aa  fol- 
Iowa:  "By  aU  atandarda  he  ahoiildnt  hav« 
baan  a  suoceaaful  Ufa  Inauraooa  agent.  He 
Is  a  Taakaa  In  the  deep  South;  ba  failed  a 
life  Insiiranoa  aptitude  teat:  b«  Uvea  in  a 
amaU  rural  town.  Re  is  'aiMrty  Doater, 
tba  laagtng  agent  for  mutual  Banaflt  In 
IMg." 

Iba  airttole  goea  on  to  aay  that  ba  mantod 
a  iqfataalppl  girl  and  adapted  blmaeU  eam- 
plataly  aa  a  Southerner.  Continuing,  tba 
feature  article  says:  "Sliding  about  6'8", 
tbla  robust,  clgar-smoklng  agent  puta  about 
1W,000  mllea  on  his  car  a  year  as  he  com- 
plafeely  oovers  tbe  State  of  ICsalaalppl  and 
tba  aotttbem  part  of  Loulalana.  Bach  ysar 
ba  waara  out  a  Cadillac.     • 

In  1967  Shorty  qualified  for  tbe  Million 
Xtoll&r  Round  Table  for  tbf  fint  time,  and 
•vary  year  since  be  has  paid  for  over  a  mlUlon 
ta  Mutual  Benefit  coverage.  He  la  now  a 
QnaUfytnf  and  Life  Member  of  MDRT.  He 
mada  bla  initial  appearance  on  tbe  rolls  of 
Mutual  Beneflt-k  National  Aaaoelatea  In  10M 
and-  la  now  a  Life  and  Qualifying  Menber  of 
ttaaorgaalaatlon.  Shorty  waa  one  of  the  first 
seven  quallflan  for  membership  in  the  Mu- 
tual Benefit  SUr  Masters  Club  whan  tbe 
Company  InltUted  the  awaM  beginning  with 
IMfl  production.  Be  waa  ellgltde  on  the  basis 
««  aales  of  over  "two  million  dollars  for  tha 


BANK  MXROKR  ACT  AMENI»CENTS 

Ux.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
nee  to  address  my  remarks  to  a  subject 
tluit  has  come  to  my  attention  since  8. 
1W8  was  enacted  Into  Public  Law  88- 


356  February  21  of  this  year.  When.  I 
voted  for  the  bill  it  seemed  to  me  the 
plain  intention  of  the  committees  and 
the  consensus  of  the  floor  debates  was 
that  the  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to 
give  reUef  to  the  three  banks  that  had 
merged  in  good  faith  prior  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  Philadelphia 
Bank  case. 

As  this  Is  a  matter  of  large  Interest  in 
Kentucky.  I  have  given  this  legislation 
my  close  study,  I  think  It  appropriate  at 
this  point  to  set  forth  a  brief  chronolog- 
ical history  of  the  Lexington  bank  merg- 
er decision. 

On  July  27.  1962.  Judge  Church  Fbrd. 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  Eastern 
Kentucky,  handed  down  his  decision  and 
found  that  the  merger  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  ft  Trust  Co.  and  the  Secu- 
rity Trust  Co.,  did  not  consUtute  a  com- 
bination in  unreasonable  restraint  of  in- 
terstate trade  or  commerce  in  the  field 
of  commercial  baniclng  in  violation  of 
section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  was 
not  an  unlawful  combination  to  mcnwo- 
llze,  or  an  unlawful  attempt  to  monop- 
olize, interstate  trade  or  commerce  in  tha 
field  of  commercial  banking  in  vi<datloa 
of  seeticm  2  (rf  the  Sherman  Act  Tha 
Justice  Dq^attment's  complaint  waa 
dismissed. 

Appeal  was  taken  by  the  Department 
to  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  claimed  vio- 
lation of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  On  Aixll  6,  19«4,  Justice  Dou^as, 
speaking  for  the  majority,  held  that  the 
merger  oMWtituted  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  wmt  on 
to  note  that  "in  view  of  our  conclusion 
under  section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act,  we 
do  not  reach  the  questions  posed  under 
section  2."  Thus,  having  found  a  viola- 
tion of  section  1.  the  Court  reached  no 
decision  on  the  Department's  appeal  of 
the  district  court's  dismissal  of  the  sec- 
tion 2  charges.  Judge  Ford's  ruling  that 
there  was  no  violation  of  section  2  still 
stands. 

The  Senate  bffl  1698  as  reported  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
amended  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960 
by  exempting  from  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  and  both  sections  1  and  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act  all  mergers  consummated 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment. The  language  of  the  Senate  bill 
prescribed  that  any  merger  "which  was 
consummated  prior  to  enactment  of  this 
amendment  pursuant  to  the  then  appro- 
priate regulatory  approval  or  approvals, 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Including  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act  an<J  the  Clayton  Act." 

In  accepting  the  House  bill,  however, 
the  Senate  accepted  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  bill  which  provided  that 
mergers  consummated  prior  to  June  17. 
196S — the  date  of  the  Philadelphia  bank 
decision — "shall  be  conclusively  pre- 
stuned  to  have  not  been  In  violation  of 
any  antitrust  laws  other  than  section 
2  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act."  But 
the  committee  reports  and  the  debates 
expressed  the  view  that  all  pending  liti- 
gation should  be  concluded. 

I  understand  now  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  considering  appealing  the 
district  court  decision  of  1962  on  the 


grounds  that  the  district  court  erred  in 
holding  that  the  consummated  merger 
was  not  in  violation  of  section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act. 

Senator  Robertson,  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and 
I.  as  well  as  other  Senators  who  have 
studied  this  matter,  are  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  is  intend- 
ing now  to  proceed  against  the  Lexington 
bank  on  the  ground  that  the  merger  was 
a  violation  of  the  antimonopoly  provi- 
sions of  secti<m  2  of  the  Sherman  Act 
It  might  very  well  be  that  the  primary 
intention  of  the  Department  is  to  make 
new  law  in  this  case  in  securing  a  court 
decision  of  the  application  of  the  monop- 
oly provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act  to 
bank  mergers.  If  this  is  the  purpoae.  it 
does  libt  seem  proper  to  make  the  *Mtn)f 
a  convenient  vehicle  for  the  test  of  new 
Issues  when  I  think  it  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress desired  that  the  litigation  be  termi- 
nated and.  in  the  long  run,  I  doubt  that 
the  Department  would  succeed,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  would  have  created  un- 
necessary hardship  on  a  bank  that  has 
been  in  litigaticm  on  this  matter  now  for 
almoet  5  years,  and  on  the  community 
It  seirTeB. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  within 
the  past  several  years,  two  new  banks 
have  been  ehart«:«d  in  the  Lexington 
area.  I  find  it  very  dlfflcult  to  under- 
stand how  monopoly  charges  can  be 
levied  against  the  Security  National  Bank 
when  two  new  banks  are  offering  th^ 
services  in  competition. 

I  make  this  statemoit  because  of  tbe 
unoertahity  that  prevails  in  the  commu- 
nity of  Lextaigton  and  Kentucky.  I  be- 
Ueve,  as  I  have  said,  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  to  exempt  the 
three  banks  that  had  merged  In  good 
faith  prior  to  June  17,  1963. 

In  conclusicm.  I  will  say  that  I  caniy>t 
know  all  the  facts  at  issue  and  I  realte, 
of  course,  that  the  final  decision  will  be 
made  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  But 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  my  Impression 
of  my  understanding  and  of  Senators 
like  myself  when  we  voted  for  S.  1698  on 
February  9  of  this  year.  I  am  sure  the 
Department  of  Juctiee  will  give  all  these 
matters  its  fullest  and  reeponslble  con- 
sideration. 

PROPOSED   SALE   6P   STEEL   COM- 
.    PLEX   BY  WESTERN  ElJROPE  TO 
RED  CHINA 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
late  March,  I  received  word  that  West 
Qermany  and  several  other  European  al- 
lies woe  about  to  authorise  the  sale  of  a 
$176  million  steel  complex  to  Red  China. 
My  immediate  reaction  was  one  of  com- 
plete disbelief.  I  knew  that  our  State 
Department  had  been  carrying  on  inten- 
sive negotiations  with  these  allies  to  per- 
suade them  to  give  us  more  substantial 
support  for  our  efforts  in  South  Vietnam. 
And  it  seemed  incredible  to  me  that  these 
same  allies  would  turn  around  and  au- 
thorize an  action  that  could  very  well 
hamper  our  efforts  to  bring  peace  and 
stabiltty  to  southeast  Asia. 

On  March  22,  after  receiving  caiflr- 
matk>n  that  West  Oermany  was  about  to 
give  its  wholehearted  approval  to  this 
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sale,  I  expressed  my  shock  ^nd  bevrllder- 


ment  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
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Lyndon  B. 
n  and  con- 
to  see  what 
toper- 
the  sale  of 


I  then  wrote  to  Presi 
Johnson,  protesting  this 
tacted  the  State  pei 
steps  our  Government 
suade  our  Ehir(^>ean  allies 
this  steel  complex  would  enhance  Pe- 
king's ability  to  produce  military  weap- 
ons and  equipment — maql^inery  of  war 
that  could  very  well  be  \^ai  against  our 
own  men  fighting  in  Sou4h  Vietnam. 

At  a  later  date,  I  met  with  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  to  discUss  this  whole 
niatter  and  see  what  we  could  do  to  per- 
suade West  Germany  that,  the  sale  of  a 
steel  complex  to  Red  Chli^  wsis  a  futile 
attempt  to  bring  the  P^ijtig  regime  into 
concert  with  the  rest  ot  tl^e  free  world. 

Fortunately,  the  oontralQt  for  the  sale 
of  this  steel  complex  haiinot  yet  been 
signed;  and  it  Is  my  hope  utat  West  Ger- 
many and  our  other  allies  will  reconsider 
before  any  further  action  jiis  taken. 

The  sale  of  one  steel  c<«nplex  to  Red 
China  will  not  dramatically  upset  what- 
ever balance  of  power  now  exists  in 
southeast  Asia.  But  thld  jpn^osal  does 
symbolize  the  attitude  oil  certain  West 
European  nations  toward  ue  very  serious 
situation  which  now  exists  in  South  Viet- 
nam. This  action  also  demonstrates  the 
prevalent  notion  in  Europe  that  what 
happens  in  southeast  Asia  has  Uttle  bear- 
ing on  the  future  cours^i  of  events  In 
Western  Europe. 

For  Europe  has  appar^itly  forgotten 
that  the  events  which  tran  Eplred  in  a  tiny 
dty  in  Yugoslavia  predpitlted  the  holo- 
caust of  World  War  I;  thii  the  Japanese 
Invasion  of  Manchuria  in  1931  helped  to 
Iffing  on  the  war  in  the  Padiflc;  and  that ' 
Hitler's  invasion  of  th^l  small  inde- 
pendent nation  of  Poland  ended  with 
Oerman  domination  of  tl^^  entire  Euro- 
pean Continent.  1 1 

Today,  our  world  is  evep  smaller.  Jet 
airplanes  have  brought  ahf  pomt  cm  the 
globe  only  a  few  short  hojurs  away;  and 
guided  missiles — with  atoctdc  warheads — 
can  reach  any  target  within  minutes. 

If  events  In  little  SaraJ^o  could  rock 
th«  proud  capitals  of  Western  Europe  in 
1914,  then,  certainly,  evenw  in  Hanoi  and 
Saigm  can  have  a  prof otiid  tanpaet  on 
the  course  of  events  in  Euirbpe  in  1996. 

But  Europe  has  becom^'fat  and  lazy. 
It  has  forgotten  what  happened  in  1914 
and  1939.  It  continues  to  make  the  same 
fatal  mistakes  that  it  ma4e  twice  before 
in  this  century.  It  ignore^  the  lessons  of 
history.  1 1 

Today,  however,  the  stikes  are  much 
higher.  The  atomic  age  has  made  the 
destruction  of  the  world  a  distinct  and 
terrifying  possibility.  If  ^e  are  to  sur- 
vive, we  must  learn  the  lesaons  of  history: 
we  must  use  them;  and  we{ must  profit  by 
them  \ 

But  the  nations  of  Weitem  Europe, 
proud  of  ttieir  rich  history  bnd  tradition, 
have  never  learned  the  leMons  that  his- 
tory should  have  taught  tpem. 

Neville  Chamberlain,  when  told  about 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslovalcia,  said  that 
it  was  "a  land  that  is  far  away  and  need 
not  concern  us."  Today,  like  Chamber- 
lain and  his  large  Uaok  us  k^lla.  Buttle 


hides  under  our  nuclear  umbrella,  eon- 
tent  to  wish  the  world  away,  confident 
that  the  United  States  will  protect  her. 

And  I  Isnow  that  we  would  come  to  het 
aid— for  we  realize  that  our  own  security 
depends,  in  part,  on  the  security  of 
Europe.  We  have  learned  the  lessons  of 
history;  and  we  intend  to  profit  by  them. 
We  know  that  a  free  Europe  means  a  free 
America;  and  we  recognize  our  responsi- 
bilities to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

General  de  GauUe,  however,  is  a  leader 
who  is  motivated  by  the  dangerous  belief 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  never  cross 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  attack  Western 
EXirope.  The  French  also  believed,  back 
In  1914  and  1939,  that  Oermany  would 
never  cross  the  Rhine. 

Genertd  de  Gaulle  may  be  correct  in 
his  view — but  this  view  may  also  be  the 
same  type  of  fatal  blunder  that  led  to 
the  destruction  of  France  in  two  great 
wars. 

Many  Western  European  nations  are 
imconcemed  about  providing  f<M:  their 
own  defense,  because  they  are  con- 
vinced— and  rightly  so — that  the  United 
States  would  Immediately  move  to  their 
assistance  in  case  of  attack. 

Europe's  great  concern  today  is  not 
with  her  defei^,  but  with  her  pocket- 
book.  For  America  will  come  to  her  aid 
in  case  of  trouble. 

A  strong,  stajble  Europe  Is  one  of  the 
most  Importani  goals  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  But  we  should  expect,  in- 
deed we  «^ould  require,  that  our  Euro- 
pean allies  shoulder  their  appropriate 
share  of  the  burden  of  insuring  her  own 
peace  and  stability. 

And,  at  the  same  time,  she  should 
show  an  understanding  and  awareness 
of  the  larger  objective  of  world  peace 
that  we  seek  by  our  resistance  to  C<mi- 
munlst  aggression  in  South  Vietnam. 

Instead,  they  propose  to  provide  steel 
plants  for  our  Communist  enemy — on 
generous  and  liberal  credit  terms. 

While  we  fight  in  South  Vietnam,  while 
our  soldiers  die  so  that  free  people  every- 
where— ^including  Western  Europe — may 
live  in  peace  and  security,  our  allies  deny 
us  even  a  modicum  of  support.  Instead 
of  sending  us  men  or  equipment,  they 
plan  to  furnish  weapons  of  war  to  Red 
China — ^weapons  to  l>e  sent  through  the 
mountain  passes  of  China  to  Hanoi  sind 
then  down  through  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail  to  be  used  by  Vletcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  troops. 

It  is  high  time  that  Western  Europe 
stopped  this  nonsense.  It  is  high  time 
that  Western  EurcH?e  started  doing  its 
share  of  the  work  at  hand.  It  Is  high 
time  that  we  get  some  support  from 
Western  Europe — and  aome  recognition 
that  America  is  paying  a  heavy  price  and 
a  heavy  toll  of  young  men  so  that  Europe 
can  ronain  fat  and  smug — and  prosper- 
ous. 

The  sale  of  a  $176  million  steel  mill  to 
Red  China  is  but  one  example  of  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  Western  Europe.  Guided 
purely  by  the  motive  of  profit,  unmind- 
ful of  the  political  consequences  their 
action  might  take.  West  Germany, 
France,  and  other  allies  wrap  around 
themselvea  the  mantle  of  forgetfulneM 


and  bUndly  proceed  to  give  aid  and  com« 
fort  to  the  enemy  of  their  defender. 

They  claim,  as  Justification  for  their 
action,  that  such  a  sale  will  help  to  open 
the  great  wall  of  China  to  Western  in- 
fluence and  estabUsh  an  open  line  of 
communication  between  the  Far  East 
and  the  West. 

But  what  they  faU  to  realize  is  that' 
U.S.  ofllcials  have  met  with  Red  China's 
delegation  in  both  Geneva  imd  Warsaw 
a  total  of  129  times — and  have  made 
numerous  overtureg  which  could  end  tike 
Isolation  of  Communist  China  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  China  has  de- 
clared, each  time  that  we  have  met.  that 
it  will  agree  to  nothing  lintU  we  consent 
to  the  return  of  the  Island  of  Formosa, 
Taiwan,  to  Red  Chinese  rule.  And  this 
is  something  that  we  cannot  do. 

Red  China  has  willingly  isolated  Itself 
from  the  rest  of  the  world;  we  have  not 
isolated  China. 

And,  until  each  time  as  Red  China  de- 
cides to  forgo  Its  self-impoeed  Iscdatton. 
there  is  Uttle  we  can  do  to  pry  open  the 
wall  which  separates  Pelting  from  tbe 
rest  of  the  worid. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  our 
European  allies  to  bring  politics  bito 
their  discussions  with  Red  China  if  they 
feel  they  must  persist  in  their  efforts  to 
sell  th^  industrial  products  to  this  re- 
gime. Until  now.  they  have  Iseen  guided 
in  their  discussions  purely  by  factors  ot 
profit  and  economic  gain.  If  they  were 
to  use  political  pressure,  as  wen  as  eco- 
nomic pressure,  when  they  propose  such 
sales  to  Red  China,  they  could  help 
rather  than  hinder  the  progress  of  peace 
and  stability  In  soutiieast  Asia. 

When  the  West  Germans.  French,  and 
others  enter  into  negotiations  looking  to 
the  sale  of  a  steel  mill  to  the  Oommunlsk' 
Chinese,  their  bargaining  should  not  be' 
confined  to  price,  credit  terms,  MBvuf 
dates,  and  the  like,  but  such  a  conference 
table  could  be  utilized  to  discuss  political 
matters  affecting  the  free  world  and  the 
Communist  world.  PoUtieal  conoessions 
adiieved  could  mean  the  beginning,  could 
place  the  door  ajar,  so  that  the  way 
would  open  wide  to  negotiations  to  end^ 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

And  Europe  must  begin  to  talce  her 
part  in  the  defense  of  Europe;  she  must' 
begin  to  realize  that  world  events  wlB 
affect  the  future  course  of  events  on  her 
continent;  she  must  begin  to  help  ratho^ 
than  hinder  the  search  for  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  carried  Europe 
on  our  shoulders  for  the  past  20  year8^ 
the  burden  has  not  been  light;  and  It  baa 
not  been  made  any  easier  of  late  by  lead- 
ers lilke  General  de  Gaulle  who  attempt 
to  destroy  rather  than  rebuild  the  strong 
alliance  we  have  established  on  that  con- 
tinent. 

The  present  tension  within  the  NATO 
alliance  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  may 
be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  its  forces  from  the  European 
Continent 

The  deelsi<m  would  not  be  taken 
lightly,  but  it  must  be  considered.  It  Is 
one  avenue  that  is  open  to  us. 

For  the  United  States  possesses  an  Im- 
prewtTt  fleet  of  POlarls  sobmaitaes;  and 
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tlMM  oould  be  statioDfd  ground  the  eoa- 
ttaient  of  KUTope,  ready  to  bring  the  strlk- 
tt«  force  of  the  United  States  to  bear  If 
Buropi  wen  attacked. 

Coiieldemtloa  of  this  prcHXMal  vouM 
make  It  abundantly  clear  to  Western  Eu- 
rope that  we  can  and  would  withdraw 
our  land  forces  from  Europe,  and  put 
them  to  work  In  ^outh  Vietnam  where 
they  are  urgently  needed  to  protect  the 
lives  of  American  soldiers  who  are  al- 
ready there.  We  have  a  strong  oom- 
mltment  to  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple: and  we  are  ready  to  honor  that 
commitment.  Our  commitment  to  South 
Vietnam  has  brought  no  oonerete  sup- 
port fmn  our  European  allies— and 
some  of  these  allies  even  amwar  un- 
willing to  defoid  their  own  natimis. 

Too  often,  the  nations  of  Europe  are 
oely  too  willing  to  have  us  defoid  their 
borders— and  then  laugh  at  us  behind 
our  backs  for  paying  the  high  price  of 
keeping  our  troops  and  our  equipment 
at  their  beck  and  call. 

We  do  not  have  to  play  court  Jester 
to  the  govemmsnts  of  our  alltes  any 
longer.  They  are  prosperous  and  ooa- 
tent  and  thdr  fears  of  1M9  have  sid>- 
sided. 

Hie  answer  to  the  NATO  dUemma  may 
well  Ue  In  our  chafai  of  Polaris  subma- 
rines together  with  a  loosely  tied  At- 
laatte  alllanoe. 

earning  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
on  our  dtouMers  Is  not  an  easy  task — 
and  is  one  that  we  did  not  se^.  But 
we  bear  the  burdoi  and  agree  to  do 
what  we  think  is  right  and  necessary 
to  maintain  peace  and  stability. 

But  it  is  high  time  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  at  least  acknowledge  what 
we  are  doing— and  do  its  proper  share 
to  Insure  that  the  people  of  the  world 
be  able  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony 
with  their  neighbors. 


May  10,  1966    I     A^^V  ^^»  i966 


NO  MORE  ODD  ICAN  OUT 

'itr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  In 
sptte  of  the  directives  ot  Prssidenta 
Klaenhowfr.  Kennedy,  and  Johnson, 
thero  are  atUl  pubUo  buildings  In  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere  that  are  inaeesslble 
to  Jhe  handicapped.  Subtantial  im- 
provements have  been  made,  however, 
and  there  are  more  to  come. 

until  recently,  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  the  library  of  Congress,  and  the 
flmithsonlan  Institutlan  had  steps  at 
their  entrances.  Now  these  buildings  are 
ramped  and  accessible  to  all  Americans, 
not  iust  the  physically  fit 

The  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Pwformlng  Arts  was  to  be  built  with 
steps.  inanneeiiiMe  waitiroam  facilities, 
and  without  provision  for  the  hard  of 
hearing.  Now  the  building  wUl  be  bunt 
so  that  it  may  be  used  by  all  Americans 
ladudlng  the  handicapped. 

Hot^  and  motels,  theaters,  and  con- 
cert halls  across  the  country  are  begin- 
nlng  at  last  to  make  provision  for  the 
handicapped.  These  Improvements  are 
of  help  not  only  to  the  handicapped  but 
also  to  their  famines.  Psmlllss  nsty 
^vel  together,  go  to  the  baU  game  or  the 
thee^  together,  enloy  themselves  to- 
»iher^  ♦nd  the  handlctpped  penon 
needs  no  longer  be  odd  man  out. 


These  advances  have  not  come  easily. 
Many  people  have  d<Hiated  their  time  and 
effort  to  achieve  these  results.  There 
are  vcriunteer  grtHips  at  work  all  over  the 
country  in  every  State  and  in  many 
cities  w(Hidng  to  Insure  that  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  private  entoprise  are 
aware  of  the  need  to  plan  tar  the  handi- 
capped In  the  construction  of  buildings 
and  facilities. 

On  Sunday,  an  exodlent  article  by 
Boris  Weintraub  anMarsd  In  the  Evening 
^ar.  This  article  summarised  some  of 
the  steps  that  have  been  taken  and  some 
of  the  steps  which  have  been  removed  as 
the  accessibility  program  moves  forwaid. 
I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  article  may  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Rbcoso  at  this  point. 

ThMC  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordo^  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoko 
as  f(dIows:  « 

Omata  Asoxmo  nt  a  Whkblckaib 
(By  Boris  Witntnmb) 
Hugo  Dcffner  of  Oklaboma  City  wma  named 
Handicapped  American  of  the  Year^a  few 
y**ra  ago  for  hla  one-man  eruaade  against 
•uoh  architectural  barrlera  to  the  handl- 
c^ped  aa  revolring  doon  and  rtepa.  But 
when  he  arrived  at  the  Departmental  Audi- 
torium here  to  recelTe  his  award  they  had 
to  can  out  the  Martnea  two  ot  them— to 
cany  him  in.  He  eouldnt  get  hla  wheel- 
chair up  the  atepe. 

Since  that  time,  more  than  one  oraanlsa- 
tton  hae  been  at  work  to  do  aomcthlng  about 
the  problem,  in  the  greatsr  Waahlngton 
area  there  are  an  ecttanated  300,000  peraona 
with  one  kind  of  phyalcal  dl8»blUt7  or  an- 
other. And  thoae  In  wheelchaln  weU,  there 
are  lota  of  things  they  cant  do  that  other 
people  take  for  granted.  Vlaitlng  the  lincoln 
Memerial,  the  White  Bouse  or  the  Jefferson 
Memorial  for  the  wheelrhalr-boond  la  an 
ImpoaslbUlty.  AU  thoae  stapa.  Such  simple 
acts  aa  riding  a  bus  are  out.  Revolving  doors 
might  as  weU  be  stone  walls. 

Clttea  are  designed  by  and  for  the  ntm- 
handioi4)ped.  "Mostly  Ifs  Just  a  queatlon  of 
b»t>lt.-  says  Mrs.  Allan  B.  I^y  of  Bethesda 
head  of  the  Arehlteetural  Barriers  Project 
for  the  Ma«n>poUtan  Waahlngton  Area 
"Buildings  have  always  been  built  with 
staliB.  or  with  revolving  doora.  «r  with  nar- 
row bathroom  stalls.  The  architecU  and 
the  builders  Just  don't  realliw  that  theae 
things  are  problems  unleas  they  are  eaUed 
to  their  attmtioii.'' 

Since  1967,  some  progress  has  been  made 
to  remove  architectural  barriers  here.  The 
D.c.  Oommlsatonera  Committee  on  ttnploy- 
ment  of  the  Handicapped,  lira.  Fay%  project 
and  mon  than  SO  other  wganlsatlons  have 
collaborated  on  a  directory  of  facilittee  for 
the  handicapped,  and  have  bMun  an  assault 
on  the  attttudea  which  have  made  Washing- 
Vm  only  "an  average  city"  for  the  handl- 
ci4>ped. 

Aiding  them  Is  a  set  of  specifications  ap- 
proved In  isei  by  the  American  Standards 
Association  to  make  buildings  and  public 
faolUUee  usable  by  liandici^iped  persons. 
Tb«y  take  in  the  needs  of  aU  the  tuuuU- 
capped:  thoee  on  crutches  or  in  bracea  ot  in 
wheelchairs,  persons  with  poor  sight  or 
hearing,  persons  with  heart  trouble,  and  the 
riderly. 

The  standards  provide  that  every  bulM- 
lag  ahauld  have  at  least  one  wide,  tovel  en- 
trano*  for  use  by  the  wheelebair-lMund. 
They  provide  for  public  walka  at  leMt  48 
Inehea  wide.  Thsy  provide  for  ejrtrm  wide 
qpsosh  in  parking  lote  tor  peraona  in  wheel- 
ohain  cr  on  braoaa  or  crutidkea.  They  pro- 
vMa  ffar  Maps«tttiaslM.or*o  moes  tban 
one  foot  in  la  f or  wheelohalja.    And  they 


provide  for  at  leaat  one  stall  in  every  batti- 
room  at  leaat  SS  Inehea  wide,  to  aooommo- 
date  a  wheelchair. 

Hers  is  a  summary  of  f  aellltleB  In  the  Waah- 
iQgton  area: 

Tranm>orUtto»— "Buses  can't  be  used  by 
penons  In  wheelchairs,"  Mrs.  Fay  says.  "They 
have  high  steps,  they  stop  suddenly  or  they 
go  sharply  around  comers."  The  Senate 
District  Committee  directed  that  the  Wash- 
ington subway  should  be  "readily  acces- 
sible for  the  disabled,  elderly  and  other 
handioapped  persons." 

PubUo  buUrttngs  Msny  of  Waahington'a 
most  prominent  buUdlngs  are  Inaooeesible  to 
persons  In  wheetehalis.  President  Kemtsdy 
directed  that  new  federal  buUdlngi  be  built 
so  that  the  wheelchalr-boimd  oould  use 
them,  and  the  District  Commissioners  did 
the  same  last  March  for  new  District  build- 
ings. A  typical  altuatlon  arose  with  the 
John  p.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perfcamlng 
Arts.  "There  were  too  many  stepe  in  the 
preliminary  sketches,  and  they  were  ob- 
viously inaeceaalble,"  says  Joseph  Carvajal, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Comminionen 
Committee.  "We  wrote  and  suggested  color- 
fiU  ramps  in  their  place.  They  are  going 
along  with  our  suggestions." 

■ntertalnment — ^Many  movie  theaters  pro- 
ride  special  areas  for  persons  in  wheelehalis, 
and  others  permit  a  disabled  person  to  trans- 
fer to  a  seat.  "You  have  to  establish  the 
ground  rulee  beforehand,"  Mrs.  Fay  says. 
"The  National  Theater  permits  persons  in 
wlMelohairB  at  the  side  of  the  theater.  Arena 
Stage  Is  "praotloaUy  Impossible."  DC.  Stadi- 
um, with  Its  ramps,  is  fine,  but  another 
problem  there  is  the  distance  from  parking 
lots. 

Education— Mrs.  Fay  says  that  things  are 
"eepeclally  bad"  on  the  college  level,  that 
osily  a  few  buildings  on  area  campiiaes  are 
usable  by  persons  in  wheelchairs.  The  Ideal 
U  «he  University  ot  Illinois,  which  has 
zmmped  iU  entire  campus,  has  provided  buses 
with  lift  steps  and  has  constructed  its  buUd- 
lngs with  the  handicapped  in  mind.  UCLA 
has  similar  faeUitlee.  The  elementary  and 
high  BchooU  in  thU  area  have  the  same 
problems  as  most  publlo  buUdlngs  in  the 
area:  steps,  narrow  entraneea.  and  narrow 
bathroom  stalls. 

Trafllo—A  e>w  ramp*  have  been  eree«ed  in 
the  DIatrlct  to  permit  wheelehalis  to  xoU  up 
onto  sidewalks,  notably  in  the  Southweat  and 
around  Meridian  HUl  IPark.  The  OMnmls- 
sloners  Committee  hopes  for  ramps  In  the 
downtown  area  when  the  F  Street  urban 
renewal  project  takes  shape.  But,  on  the 
whole.'the  ramp  situatioB  Is  bad. 

PubUe  teleiflionea— The  C&P  TWephone 
0».,  in  oooperatlon  with  the  Architectural 
Barriers  Project,  has  esUbUshed  nine 
"XMve-up— Walk-up"  coin  telephone  instal- 
lattons.  Anyone,  Including  a  handicapped 
person  who  drives,  can  \ise  theee  phones 
without  leaving  his  car.  The  phone  com- 
pany plans  to  expand  this  service. 

"Some  of  theee  things  that  help  the  handi- 
capped are  botmd  to  be  a  little  more  ex- 
pensive." Carvajal  says,  "Uke  moving  ramps 
in  a  subway  staUon  are  a  lltUe  more  ex- 
pensive than  stairways.  But  they  are  safer, 
too,  not  only  for  the  handicapped,  but  the 
general  public.  You  can  take  It  as  a  rule 
of  thumb:  Whatever  la  better  for  the  handi- 
capped U  safer  for  the  average  person,  too." 


MAN  IS  NOT  MADE  FOR  DEFEAT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  29,  li)66,  I  began  a  Journey  which 
I  dedicated  to  the  spirit  in  man  which 
enables  him  to  prevail  and  to  prosper 
in  face  of  adversity. 

Tbe  Journey  took  me  to  Seward,  Val- 
dag,  and  Anchorage,  three  Alaska  cities 
liilch    suffered    extensive    earthquake 
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damage  in  1964.  At  each  Idity  I  HxAe  at 
ceremonies  celebrating  tliie  winning  of 
All  America  City  Awards]  i  presented  by 
IxxA  magazine  and  the  Nt  ttional  Munic- 
ipal League. 

Mr.  President,  Anchonu  :k  and  Seward 
are  now  two-time  winners  of  this  award, 
making  Alaska  one  of  onl  ^  three  States 
which  have  two  dUes  wtiph  have  won 
two  All  America  City  Awa:  -ds. 

The  three  cities  entereJQ  the  cconpe- 
tltion  as  a  unit,  but  the  Jt^,  impressed 
by  the  energy  with  which  the  residents 
had  set  about  to  rebuild  after  the  earth- 
quake, decided  to  give  Indl  tQdual  awards. 
To  do  that,  the  Jury  reque^sted  that  the 
number  of  awards  be  incniSsed  from  the 
traditional  11  to  13. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Ji»y  recognised 
that  nature  had  tested  the  mettle  of  the 
people  of  Alaska,  and  hid  found  that 
some  men,  women  and  chll  ven  may  have 
been,  destroyed,  man  cou  d  not  be  de- 

In  honcfflng  the  residBtits  of  these 
cities,  the  Jury  also  honorKl  a  national 
commitment  to  the  belief  that  man  has 
the  right  to  the  opportunity  to  prevail 
and  to  prosper,  for  wlthoit  the  help  of 
this  Congress,  without  luie  help  of 
numerous  Federal  agenclea  without  the 
help  of  countless  private  organizations 
snd  Individuals,  these  awards  could  not 
have  been  won.  These  Awards  prove 
that  the  national  oommitii^nt  to  rebuild 
Alaska  has  been  carried! out  in  good 
order .^  Again,  for  myself,  lior  the  pe(v^ 
of  my  State,  thank  you. 

So  that  others  may  shar( ;  in  my  tribute 
to  the  spirit  of  the  people  M  Seward,  of 
Valdez.  of  Anchorage,  and  at  the  NaQon. 
I  ask  unanimous  cojnsent  that 
my  speeches  delivered  at  tl  i^  All  America 
City  ceremonies  be  printed  In  the 
Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objectioiij  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  ph  the  Rbcoko, 
ss  follows: 


,  Senator 

*  (Sswaao)- 

loated  to  that 
to  prevail 


IKewB  from  X.  L.  (Boa) 

from  Alaskaj 
•ICur  la  Not  Mara  loa 

Pan  I 

Today  I  start  a  Journey  di 
spirit  of  man  which  enables  »u^  •» 
snd  to  prosper  In  face  of  adiferalty. 

n<om  Seward,  I  go  to  Val<M,  and  then  to 
Anchorage.  As  I  do  here,  t'wlU  speak  in 
those  cities  at  ceremonlee  hdnorlng  people 
who  once  again  have  showp,  "man  is  not< 
made  for  defeat."  1 1 

The  Joximey  I  start  today  u  one  in  which 
sU  Alaskans  and  all  people  of  this  nation 
should  take  pride,  for  Indeed,  the  rebuilding 
of  our  state  following  th*  Good  Friday 
eerthquake  was  a  national  t^nmittment  to 
that  spirit. 

The  late  Ernest  Hemingway  described  that 
q>lrlt  so  well  and  so  simply  when  he  wrote, 
"A  man  can  be  destroyed,  butlnot  defeated." 

Men,  women  and  chUdrenltrere  destroyed 
by  the  terrible  force  unleasea  iby  nature  late 
that  afternoon,  but  man,  thq  beople  who  re- 
i&alned,  was  not  defeated. 
rebuUt  and  now  works  to  ^_ 

This  Journey  of  dedleatlo^ 
different  from  the  one  I 
sfter  the  earthquake.    Thei 

of  land  abused,  land  »i«««pi  __, 

tered  by  eeas,  land  seemingli  mutUated  and 
■cured  for  genaratlona  to  4#me.    But  the 
•cene  already  was  one  of 
needs  no  longer  be  odd 


I  prevaUed  and 

r wlU  be  much 
very  shortly 
I  Ithe  scene  was 
land  bat- 


le  planning  to 
out. 


j;  i.-^,i.-(;!  li^.tiu  7tii'l 


In  the  next  few  days,  the  soenes  wlU  be 
the  results  of  that  planning.  In  Seward,  I 
see  new  buildings  and  a  bsautlfxil  new  har- 
bor. In  Vaktea,  I  wiU  find  a  city  In  the 
midst  of  a  move  to  new  location.  And  in 
Anchorage,  there  will  be  new  skyline,  clean 
and  dear  out  against  the  great  Chugach 
mountaina. 

But  while  wliat  has  been  aooomfriiahed 
in  the  past  is  important,  the  past  can  be 
nothing  more  than  prologue.  So  it  is  we 
must  turn  to  the  future  to  see  If  man  la  to 
prosper  from  what  he  has  rebuilt. 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  today  If  I  were 
to  give  the  Impression  that  Seward  la  re- 
covered completely  from  the  effects  of  the 
earthquake.  It  la  no  secret  that  there  has 
been  a  serious  decrease  in  port  activity  liere. 
Let  us  face  facts.  If  that  deoreaee  is  perma- 
nent, as  it  might  be,  people  of  Seward  wlU 
have  to  look  to  new  endeavors  on  which  to 
buUd  an  economy.  * 

To  look  elsewhere,  to  break  existing  pat- 
tsrns  Is  seldom  easy  and  always  require 
imagination,  energy  and  good  sense.  Re- 
ceipt of  the  title  of  All-America  City  attests 
to  the  Imagination  and  energy  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Seward.  You  and  the  other  peqple 
of  the  Kenal  Peninsula  demonstrated  g«>od 
sense  when  you  and  they  formed  the  Kenal 
Borough. 

Perhaps  nowhere  else  In  the  United  States 
Is  a  unified,  planned  economy  so  In^ortant 
as  in  Alaska.  Our  state  has  vast  quantities 
of  valuable  natural  reeources.  It  also  has  a 
hl^  cost  of  Uvlng  and  geography  that  makea 
It  dUQcult  and  expensive  to  unlock  her  great 
storehouses.  In  short,  A'fT^'a  cannot  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  wastsd  motion,  ot  in- 
efficient, overlapping  economic  dev^opment 
projects.  In  short,  areas  which  are  economic 
vmita  need  area-wide  pi«T»w«wg  and  coap- 
eratlon. 

Few  persons.  If  any,  would  argue  that  the 
Kenal  Penlnaula  is  not  an  economic  lult 
and  one  of  great  potential.  Therefore,  it 
was  only  good  sense  that  the  oommunltiea 
of  this  unit  band  together  to  work  for  the 
future. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  potential 
of  the  Kenal  Peninsula  one  thinks  ot 
oU  and  gas  and  of  the  resources  of  the 
sea.  However,  one  doesnt  oftsn  think  of 
the  Kenal  MaStooal  Mooae  Range  as  a  nat- 
ural resooroe  wlUoh  oould  speed  eoonomlo 
development  of  the  peninsula.  Afnnng  those 
who  do  are  offldaJs  of  the  V&.  Bureau  of 
Sport  Flahwies  and  WUdlife. 

Z  shall  not  bring  to  issue  here  renewal  of 
the  debate  which  haa  gone  on  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  aa  to  whether  the  Moose  Range 
should  have  ever  been  establlAed,  whether 
such  a  large  area  of  land  ahouM  have  been 
set  aside  by  the  federal  government  with- 
out any  consultation  vrtiatsoever  with  the 
people  of  Alaaka.  There  waa  none,  so  here 
we  are. 

I  hope  that  the  fact  that  the  proposal 
I  am  about  to  diaeuas  is  the  work  of  the 
Sport  Flsherlee  and  Wildlife  Bureau  wiU  still 
any  fears  that  anyone,  least  of  aU  thla  United 
Statee  Senator,  Is  advocating  ruthless  ex- 
ploitation of  this  magnificent  wild  reserve. 

The  Range  Is  home  for  about  7,600  Alaska 
mooae,  the  largest  antlered  animal  on  earth, 
and  we  dont  want  to  loee  them. 

The  Range  Is  home  for  many  other  animals, 
including  more  than  800  white  aheep,  and 
we  dont  want  to  Icae  them. 

The  Chickaloon  Flats  is  an  important 
waterfowl  migratloB  area,  and  we  dosit  want 
that  destroyed. 

More  than  40  per  cent  of  Cook  miet  salmon 
come  from  the  lakes  and  strsams  of  the 
Range,  and  we  don't  want  to  harm  them. 

And  no  one  wiahes  to  scar  ths  unique  wild 
beauty  of  ooaatal  and  mtarior  Alaska  which 
make  up  the  Baage. 


The  beauty  of  the  Range  waa  snmmsd  up 
by  a  nattuaUst  who,  In  1911,  wrots.  "Were  aU 
of  Alsaka  erased  from  the  map  exoept  the 
Kenal  Peninsula,  and  lU  Immediately  ad- 
jacent waters,  there  would  yet  remain  in 
duplicate  that  which  oonstitutes  the  more 
uniqulrand  that  wlUch  typifies  the  whole  of 
this  womtsrful  oountey." 

No  one,  least  of  all  this  Senator,  wants  to 
saorlfioe  the  prloelees.  age-old  area  of  wUd 
beauty  in  return  for  a  poaelble  temporary 
eoonomie  gain,  a  gain  which  would  be 
dwarfed,  in  time  by  the  loee  of  what  "ocm- 
stitutss  the  more  unique  and  that  which 
typifies  the  whole  ot  this  wonderful  ooimtry." 

However,  preservation  doss  not  mean  dls- 
utlllaatlon. 

Certainly  It  should  be  poeslble  to  con- 
tinue to  tap  suppUec  of  gas  and  oU  without 
erasing  ths  beauty  and  the  wUdUfa  of  the 
area. 

Certainly  it  should  be  poesihle  tp  set  aside 
areas  for  public  recreation  use  without  toar- 
ring  the  wlldernees. 

Certainly  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  In- 
veetlgate  the  poeslMUty  of  developing  a  tim- 
ber Industry  Which  would  assist  rather  thaa 
hindM-  preset' vati<m  of  wUdllfe. 

Theee  objeettvee  are  the  keystones  in  the 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Bureau's  pro- 
poeal  for  the  Kenal  National  Mooae  Raag*. 

The  bureau  has  devel<:^>ed  a  plan  propos- 
ing to  divide  the  range  for  four  puipeses. 

A  natural  area,  natmed  for  the  late  Andrew 
Slmfm.  the  great  Alaska  guide  and  oonssrva- 
tionist,  would  run  south  from  SkUak  Lake, 
and  west  from  ths  Harffing  los  Ftelda  to 
about  the  mid-point  of  Tuatumena  Isike: 

A  central  pnbUo-use  area,  with  trails  and 
camp  grounda,  would  be  developed  north  of 
Skllak  Lake.  The  Chickaloon  FUts  would 
remain  a  waterfowl  area. 

The  remaindo'  of  the  range  woald  be 
opened  for  a  weU-planned  rssouree-ose  ana, 
in  which  devMopmsnt  of  reaoureas  wooM  bs 
balaneed  with  the  objeettves  of  a  aatont 
preeerve. 

This  proposal,  sad  Z  stress  the  word  pce- 
poaal.  might  weU  be  a  starting  point  tat 
Seward^  search  for  a  new  eeonomio  bass. 

Development  of  a  publio-tue-area  wtU 
bring  people  to  the  Feninsula.  For  example, 
the  bureau  reports  fishing  pressure  per  mile 
of  road  in  Alaska  is  near^  twice  the  na- 
tional average,  exceeded  by  only  two  states. 
TIUNight  should  be  given  So  enterprises 
which  could  help  attract  and  wm  potential 
visttors  both  from  within  and  out  (A!  ths 
stats.  \ 

Bstablishment  of  a  timber  industry  w  ths 
Fsninsula  would  ereate  new  Jobs,  t^e  key 
to  any  eooBomio  development  prograin. 

The  timber  resooroas  of  the  Bangs  are 
vlrtuaUy  untapped.  The  bureau  osttmatas 
that  there  are  400,000  aerea  of  potential 
oommarolal  forest  within  the  proposed  r»* 
source-use  cone,  enough  to  support  on  a 
oonttnuing  basis  a  moderate  stoe  oellulose 
proneelng  plant.  One  need  on^  look  at  the 
lumber  mill  <HMrattoDs  rm  Mtka  and  Ketshl- 
kan  to  see  evidence  of  a  stable.  hMig-tsrsa 
industry  stimulating  eeonomie  growth 
thnyoghout  a  community. 

The  preliminary  study  of  timber  reeouroe 
has  been  done.  Next  we  need  to  refine 
reeouroe  estimates  and  set  out  an  operational 
program.  I  urge  that  theee  planxUng  steps 
be  tsken  promptly  to  determine  If  and 
when  an  Industry  can  beoome  a  reality  on 
the  Kenal  Peninsula. 

There  are  a  great  many  problems  which 
must  be  overcome  before  any  part  of  the 
bureau's  proposal  beoomee  fact,  not  tbt  least 
of  which  is  a  reluctance  in  some  quarters 
to  allow  the  btireau  to  extend  the  nature 
of  its  aetivlttee  to  Include  recreatloDal  £a- 
dUtlee. 

Whether  or  not  this  proposal  for  the  Mit- 
tfonal  Mboae  Bange  is  aoo^fted.  It  stm  wUl 


,1  A}l  La«  jiU.u       %tt   b»-1   ti«(iiU4  dt-i  <i9i«iw  mairuntotrt  .nCnui^c       J«>  X^U<.w  i' 
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1)«T«  Hrrsd  «n  UnporUat  purpoM  U  it  ctUnu- 
la«M  idM*  OB  bow  tlM  pwpia  e(  XmmU  Panln- 
■■U  Ota  bMt  maka  qm  oC  1k«  atw*  i*. 
aowoM  And  ton  malnfln  tti  unique  mud 
prio«Uw  wudMccH. 

Z  un  eonnawrt  •  wj  wlU  Im  found. 

Z  am  eoDiktaat  that  Saward  haa  not  n- 
bum  in  vain,  and  that  it  will  proapar. 

The  potanttal  la  bare. 

Wt  know  the  aptilt  la  bare,  for  ttee  people 
at  Baward  have  twice  ipob  All-Amerloa  Otty 
a«terda.  A1ob«  with  Anehon«a.  Seward 
makaa  Alarica  one  of  only  three  atatee  which 
haa  two  two-ttme  winnara  of  the  award. 

Z  am  eonlldent  Uiat  fleward  win  be  a  can- 
didate at  aome  future  time  fbr  a  third  award, 
for  Ita  people  have  ao  nobly  demonstrated, 
"Man  la  not  made  for  defeat." 


May  19,  1966    I     May  19,  1966 


(thmn  from  S.  Za.  (Boa)  BaansR.  Senator 
txom  Alaaka] 

*lCa»  IB  MOT  ICaaa  loa  Xttnur  (Valohi)— 

Pa«t  n 

Teatarday  Z  atarted  on  a  Journey  dedicated 

to  that  9lrlt  In  nuui  which  enatalaa  him  to 

pntfaU  and  to  proaper  In  the  face  of  adreraity. 

Thla  Journey,  wtalch  atarted  la  Seward  and 

aada  Monday  in  Anchorage,  retraoes  a  tnp 

Z  took  a  little  more  than  two  yean  ago.   Then 

'    the  soaoe  waa  one  of  deatruction  and  ebaoa. 

Where  there  bad  been  roads  there  were 

taoiaa  or  nibble  from  aiountala  walla.    Where 

there  bad  been  land,  there  waa  water.    Where 

there  bad  been  docka  and  bulldln«s.  there 

waa  flattened  debrla. 

Now.  two  yeara  later.  I  return  to  take  part 
in  oerataaniea  honoring  tbe  ^irlt  of  the  peo* 
pie  (tf  the  three  dtiee  of  all  Alaaka  and  of 
the  nation  who  banded  together  to  demon- 
atrata  oaoa  again  "man  may  be  deatroyed  but 
not  defeated."  Zt  it  moet  appropriate  that 
tttd  award  to  be  preaentad  to  yaldez  today  la 
oaia«|  aa  AU  Aaterloa  award,  for  the  re- 
b«n«tBg  of  Alaaka  la  a  tribute  to  tbe  national 
'balli«  that  "the  world  la  a  fine  place  and 
worth  fighting  for." 

Partaapa  tbe  wcrld  la  not  aa  IbM  a  plaoe  aa 
It  amrifd  be.  but  it  certainly  la  worth  aaTing 
it  tat  no  other  reason  than  to  have   the 
^oppartuaity  to  Improve  It. 

Man  baa  prevaUad  because  in  tlmea  of 
parti  ha  baa  put  aside  individual  differenoea 
and  Jained  totem  to  overeeaa  the  ttaireat. 
Babaa  doaa  tbla  whaa  tbe  threat  baa  come 
fraaa  aatuae  and  wban  It  has  eome  fmoa 
within  bla  own  raaka. 

Tb»  threat  wiUoh  baa  been  moat  sura  to 
imita  men  to  action  la  the  threat  of  nature 
or  or  men  to  impoee  by  force  their  wUl  on 
maa  or  on  other  men.  There  la  aomethlng 
in  our  spirit  wbleb  rabela  at  auoh  threaU. 
and  may  it  always  be  aa 

Za  the  affalranf  men.  may  we  never  become 
ao  vn'Ogaat  aa  to  attempt  to  force  our  ways 
op.fthara,  nor  ao  indlOerant  aa  to  Ignore  tbe 
pUgbt  o<  tba  needy. 

Za  tba  aSalra  of  nature,  may  we  alwaya 
dara to aaawer bar ohallante.  Ifaywaalwaya 
try  to  Sad  bactar  waya  to  bandla  bar  awaaoaaa. 
foroa.  May  we  ever  strive  to  nmkasaaauaeof 
tba  laeounNa  aha  offera.  »>«'*'vf"g  esplolta- 
tton  with  conaervatlon.  kaeplat  faith  with 
tba  paat  whUe  bulldiag  for  tbe  future. 

Mature  is  at  oaoa  man's  provider  and  hla 
eaaaiy.  bla  captor  and  tbe  Uberator  of  hla 
aptrtt. 

Valdaa  waa  among  tbe  Alaska  clUes  which 
auSerad  extensive  damage  in  the  Oood  Friday 
eartbqtiake.  No  one  who  witaaeaed  the  awe- 
aoma  power  of  the  land  and  sea  that  day  wUl 
facg*t  the  alght  o<  a  tanker  toaaed  about  Uka 
a  tof.  of  huge  wavea  carrying  away  great 
obimka  of  land.  Nor  will  tbe  people  of  Valdea 
fargeC  the  31  persons  who  died  in  tbe  dty 
that  day.  mora  tbaa  one-feurtb  of  tboaa 
oOelally  listed  aa  killed  or  miaaing. 

But  U  this  city  waa  aa  tacgat  at  the  fury 
of  aatura.  It  alao  owaa  Ita  *'*g*'"'«Tig  to  tbe 
diaoovery  of  nature's  gold  depoalta  in  the 
latarlor.  ita  duum  to  the  natural  beauty  of 


mouatalaa  and  aea,  and  its  future  to  the 
raeouroee  of  the  ocean. 

Zt  U  fitting  that  Valdea  which  sulfered 
greatly  from  the  ravages  of  an  ocean  un- 
leashed now  profit  by  unlocking  tbe  store- 
house of  the  same  sea. 

Valdez  Is  uniquely  situated  to  reap  rewards 
from  the  ocean.  It  haa  a  fine  harbor  on 
mnoe  William  Sound,  a  protected  body  of 
water  of  great  potenttal.  By  protected,  I 
mean  that  the  Sound  la  part  of  this  nation's 
territorial  watera. 

I  am  firmly  coovlnced  that  if  tbla  natlon'a 
flabary  Induatry  la  to  eiq>and  and  propter  as 
It  should.  It  must  make  aaoaUent  me  of  araaa 
auflciantly  large  to  enaure  a  contlnui^  and 
dlvaralfled  oateh.  areas  which  are  protected 
from  eiplolUtion  by  foreign  flabennen. 

Prlnoe  William  Sound  is  one  of  tbe  larger 
bodiea  ot  water  which  fall  within  the  bound- 
ary of  our  territortal  aea.  Foreign  veaaels 
may  not  enter  these  waters  without  permla- 
slon  of  our  government. 

Theee  protected  areea  became  Increaalngly 
Important  to  the  United  SUtaa  fiah  Induatry 
as  cooopetltlon  between  fishing  natlona  In- 
creaaea  on  tbe  open  aeas. 

Zt  la  well  known  that  tbe  American  fishing 
fleet  Is  falling  behind  the  fieeta  of  other  na- 
tlona both  in  numbers  and  in  quality  of 
equipment.  As  our  fleet  grows  older,  fieets 
of  competing  nations  grow  younger.  A»  our 
fiahermen  continue  to  operate  with  outdated 
equipment,  foreign  fiahermen  continue  to 
modemlae  tbelr  veaaela. 

Kven  if  the  United  Statea  were  competing 
on  equal  terms  with  other  fishing  n*tii>t>f 
Just  the  great  numbers  of  vessels  fishing  the 
seas  would  make  tbe  protected  water  of 
Prince  William  Sound  extremely  valuable. 
The  Sound  takee  on  added  value  In  light  of 
the  technical  disadvantage  under  which  our 
fieet  operatee. 

It  was  with  that  value  In  mind  that  Z  re- 
cently propoaed  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment undertake  a  major  survey  of  the  flab- 
ing  reaouroea  of  Prince  William  Sound. 

Z  made  tbe  propoaal  at  a  hearing  on  a  Sen- 
ate reaolutlon  authorising  the  Bureau  at 
Commercial  Flaherlee  to  conduct  a  survey 
of  tbe  nation's  marine  and  freab  water  fish- 
ery reaomoes. 

Tlie  reaolutlon  points  out  that  since  IMi, 
the  Oaned  Statea  haa  fallen  from  second 
plaea  behind  Japan  to  the  worid's  fifth  fiab- 
int  nation.  Pen,  Bad  China  itnd  tbe  Soviet 
XTnion  are  now  ahead  of  ua. 

Beoauao  of  the  great  potential  at  Prinee 
William  Sound,  I  urged  that  large  portion  of 
any  fund  appropriated  for  a  s\irvey  be  spent 
in  Prinqa  William  Sound. 

With  tba  information  gathered  from  aueh 
a  aurvay.  It  abonld  be  poealble  to  develop  a 
fionrlabtng.  yaar-arouad  fiahlng  oparaUon  in 
Prlneo  William  Sound.  Tbe  operation  would 
not  ofaly-  mean  yaar-aroond  work  for  tbe 
iUbanben  of  Valdea,  and  other  '"'^nmitlea. 
but  alao  year-around  employment  for  per- 
sona in  rdated  industrlea,  buaineaaaa  and 
•wvloaa.  ZU  ituKt,  development  of  the  Sound 
aa  a  major  flablng  area  will  benaftt  Valdaa, 
tba  state  and  the  nation. 

Z  cant  stress  enough  the  Importance  of 
efforta  to  reboild  tbla  natlon'a  fiahlng  and 
martttme  fleet.  Zf  the  United  Stetea  la  to 
remain  a  great  power,  it  must  remain  a  gnat 
aea  power.  « 

And  aea  power  la  more  than  deck  guns  and 
aircraft  oanrleia.  zt  U  paaaenger  al-ipa.  tank- 
era,  tugs,  flshlng  vesaela  and  tbe  o^MUAlUty  to 
repair  and  build  our  own  ahipa. 

Sea  power  is  the  capabUtty  for  independent 
action  in  war  and  in  peace,  tbe  oapaMllty 
for  fraadom  of  aotlon. 

Sea  power  la  alao  tba  good  aenae  to  Inveaa- 
gata  and  barreat  tba  great  potential  of  tba 
aea.  Oirtalnly  tbla  natton  did  not  become 
grea*  by  IgDonng  its  vast  natural  reaoureaa. 
Certainly,  it  will  not  remain  great  if  It  doea 
ncit  continue  to  maka  aoma  uae  of  Ita  ra- 
aouroaa.  reeouxcea  which  can  supply  food  to 


feed  a  growing  natkm  and  minerals  to  anp- 
ply  new  and  expanding  industrlea.  which 
In  turn  wiU  offer  more  Jotoa  to  a  growing 
population. 

And  It  la  Juat  as  certain  that  Alaaka  will 
not  realize  her  potential,  and  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  lU  full  responsibUlty  of  state, 
hood  unleee  her  reaourcea  are  exploited  fully 
andaanely. 

Only  then  will  the  promlae  that  Is  Alaska^ 
be  f\Uly  realised. 

Only  then  will  the  national  commitment 
demonstrated  in  the  unified  effort  to  rebuild 
our  state  be  fully  rewarded. 

I  am  confident  that  that  commitment 
will  be  rewarded  by  a  growing,  prosperous 
Alaaka. 

I  am  confident  because  of  tbe  spirit 
shown  by. you.  the  people  of  Valdea.  Here, 
where  man  has  experienced  the  worst  of 
nature,  man  haa  an  opportunity  to  profit 
from  the  beat  in  nature,  both  in  beauty  and 
In  reaourcea. 

Z  am  confident  because  In  the  rebuilding  of 
Valdea  man  once  again  demonstrated  that 
he  is  not  made  for  defeat. 

(News  from  K.  L.  (Boa)   BAarucn.  Senator 
from  Alaaka] 
"Hax  Za  Not  Mads  roa  Dvbat" 
(AMCBOBAOa) — Pait  IZZ   ' 
Today  I  end  what  for  me  haa  been  a  moat 
happy  and  Inspiring  Journey. 

Tbe  Journey  be^n  Friday  In  Seward  and 
continued  Saturday  in  Valdea.  In  these 
dtiee.  as  Z  do  here,  Z  spoke  at  ceremonies 
celebrating  tbe  winning  of  All-America  City 
awards. 

Zt  has  been  an  inspiring  Journey  because 

at  each  stop  I  have  eeen  again  and  again 

proof  of  that  spirit  in  man  which  enables 

him  to  prevail  and  to  proepw  in  faoe  of 

adverelty. 

I  have  dedicated  this  Journey  to  that  q>lrlt. 

In  each  of  my  speeches  I  took  my  theme 

from  the  late  Ernest  Hemingway,  who  said 

of  that  spirit,  "U&n  Is  not  made  for  defeat. 

A  man  can  be  destroyed,  but  not  defeated." 

Z  wish  persona  doubting  the  truth  of  tboee 

words  or  the  existence  of  that  spirit  oouU 

have  nuMle  thla  journey  with  me. 

They  would  have  aeen  a  beautiful  new 
harbor  open  on  awe-lnaplrlng  Reaurractkm 
Bay.  They  would  have  seen  people  moving  a 
dty  to  a  new  location  rather  than  admit 
defeat.  They  would  have  seen  a  bright, 
sparkling  dty  rising  from  rubble,  a  dty  more 
beautiful,  more  prosperous  than  before 
nature  dedded  to  teat  the  ntettle  of  its 
people. 

They  would  have  wltneaaed  tbe  reaulta  of 
a  national  commitment  to  the  belief  that 
man  can  and  baa  the  right  to  the  opportunity 
to  prevail  and  to  proaper. 

The  Journey  ends  today  here  In  Anchorage, 
and  I  can  think  of  no  better  place,  no  better 
time  than  this  ceremony  to  buid  up  tbe  mean- 
ing that  this  Journey  should  have  for  the 
future  of  Alaska. 

Anchorage  la  the  proper  setting  for  such 
s  summation  because  there  Is  a  twY>-way 
street  connecting  Alaska  and  Anchorage  with 
the  future.  As  the  state's  largest  dty.  An- 
chorage must  prosper  if  the  sUte  U  to  pros- 
per. However.  Anchorage  cannot  hap«  to 
prosper  If  aU  secUons  of  Alaska  do  not.  If 
no  man  Is  an  Island,  neither  la  any  group  of 
men  or  any  city. 

In  Valdea,  I  said  man  haa  prevatied  because 
in  time  of  peril  he  has  put  aside  individual 
differences  and  Joined  forcea  to  overcome  a 
threat.  There  is  something  In  man  that 
rebels  agalnat  nature  and  other  men  attempt- 
ing to  impose  tbelr  will  by  force. 

In  Sewazd.  Z  stated  Alaaka  cannot  aflord 
tba  luxury  of  waated  motioo,  of  Uteflldent. 
ovarii^iplng  eowwnlc  devalopment  programs. 
U  our  state  baa  wut  quaotttlaa  of  valuabto 
natural  raaounaa.  it  alao  haa  a  high  coat  of 
living  and  geography  which  makaa  it  expen- 
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slve  and  difficult  to  unlocl^  per  great  store* 
houses. 

In  abort.  Alaaka  needs  <^4ordlnated  plan- 
ning, coordinated  programa  and  cooporatioa 
between  people,  between  cltlea,  between 
boroughs,  between  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. I 

Now  U  the  time  to  t  fiend  thoee  two 
thoughts  into  one — into  a  eommltment  for 
the  future. 

If  In  times  of  peril  man  baa  Joined  forces 
against  a  common  threat.  11  is  also  true  that 
too  often  be  has  been  sIok  in  recognizing 
the  threat,  slow  In  f org^ettin ;  past  differences 
and  gearing  for  action.         P 

However,  if  Alaaka  la  td '  realise  iljs  full 
potential  as  quickly  aa  poealble,  we.  Its  red- 
dents,  must  retain  that  s^me  cooperation, 
that  same  sense  of  purpose  j  demonstrated  in 
rebuilding  after  tbe  earthqimke  of  1964. 

These  will  not  be  easy  to  retain.  We  all 
grow  tired  of  sustained  attiit.  We  all  grow 
Impatient  working  for  lona-fange  solutions. 
We  all  iMoome  hungry  foH  quick,  clear-cut 
progreaa.  That  seems  to  |be  part  of  tbe 
American  character,  in  fore|^  aa  well  as  do- 
meetlc  affairs.  But  pattence.;  and  long-range 
thinking  la  what  Alaaka  oMeds.  not  abort- 
slgbted  selfish  gains.  { j 

Another  factor  compUcatea  the  road  ahead. 
While  the  federal  govemmettt  has  been  gen- 
erous to  Alaaka,  I  don't  ttilnk  we  can  or 
should  expect  as  much  faltteral  aid  as  wa 
have  been  reodvlng.  Tbel  jfederal  govern- 
ment will  continue  to  play  lu  part  in  Alaska, 
but  that  part  will  dimlnldl  over  the  years, 
and  a  greater  portion  of  the  load  will  fall  on 
the  state  and  on  local  governments. 

However,  new  industriesl  jare  coming  to 
Alaska,  industries  which  mil  provide  the 
necessary  tax  base  to  mef^  governmental 
needs  of  tbe  future. 

For  example,  the  Bureaul  bf  Sports  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  has  prooosed  establish- 
ment of  a  long-term  tlmbe/jlndustry  in  the 
Kenal  National  Mooee  Faiwrt  Oongrees  Is 
considering  a  resolution  ainiorlxlng  a  sur- 
vey of  the  nation's  coaatal  utrlne  resoxirces, 
a  survey  ^t^cb  eould  pronde  Information 
leading  to  tbe  establishnjebt  of  a  yetf- 
around  lUh  Industry  on  prince  William 
Sound  and  elaewhere.  Cobgreaa  continues 
to  search  for  a  program  to  Malst  the  miatng 
Indtistry  which  meets  tbe  bbjectlons  of  the 
administration.  '  I 

Also,  the  Air  Force  is  inttilested  in  selling 
the  Alaska  Communication  System.  Several 
firms  appear  interested.  Sal#  of  the  system 
to  a  private  firm,  with  prop^  aasuranoe  for 
Improvement  in  ratee  and  ■  j^oea,  would  be 
a  significant  addition  to  tbe  tax  rolls. 

And  recenUy  the  Federal  KTatlonal  Mort- 
gage AsBodation,  recognizlt]|g  that  spedal 
problems  exist'ln  Alaska,  wl ibdrew  a  limit  it 
bad  plaeed  on  mortgages,  a  t^^lt  which  could 
have  severely  damaged  the  sonstmctlon  in- 
diutry  in  our  state.  I 

So  on  these  few'  examplea  llone.  it  can  be 
■aid  that  the  officials  in  (^aahington  are 
vitally  concerned  with  and  working  for  the 
future  of  our  young  state.       j 

Alaaka  needs  assistance  blecaiue  it  la  a 
young  state,  but  Its  youth  Is  alao  its  best 
hope  of  meeting  the  challenges  of  the  fu- 
ture. I  refer  not  only  to  thf  youthful  spirit 
of  her  people,  but  also  (^;^ie  abaence  of 
oenturiea-old  patterns  wbicn  Umlt  fluidity 
and  atifie  ingenuity.  j 

I  am  thinking  of  how  fdttunate  we  are 
that  In  a  state  where  tmlty  o|r  purpoee  and  of 
action  Is  so  Important,  we  have  a  system  of 
political  subdivision  wbldi  84^uld  make  such 
unity  eader  to  achieve  than]  In  other  atatea. 

Consider  a  moment  the  pl^bt  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  metropolitan  area  iatretchlng  over 
five  counties.  Philadelphia  depends  on  the 
counties  for  people  to  run  Iti  Industriee,  to 
■hop  In  Its  stores,  to  visit  It^  theatres.  The 
oounttes  depend  on  the  dtyl  to  supply  their 
people  with  Jobs.    Tbe  metifimolitan  area  U 


an  economic,  cultural  imlt  However,  it  is 
not  a  governmental  unit.  There  are  dtlea 
and  townships  within  counties.  One  cotmty 
has  more  than  60  townships.  Effective  area- 
wide  planning  u  a  dream  of  the  future  in 
this  section  of  the  coimty. 

In  Alaska,  we  only  have  cities  or  boroughs. 
It  Is  through  the  latter  that  area-wide  plan- 
ning can  be  developed.  The  Anchorage  area 
should  take  the  lead  In  making  this  simpli- 
fied political  subdivision  system  work,  on 
problems  ranging  from  a  safe  and  adequate 
water  system  for  all  to  economic  devdop- 
ment  programs  which  will  benefit  all  Alaska. 

Anchorage  is  at  the  heart  of  the  fastest 
developing  portion  of  Alaska.  One  need  only 
look  down  Cook  Inlet  to  see  evidence  sup- 
porting predictions  that  by  1976  induatry 
will  be  producing  200,000  barrels  of  oU  a  day. 
Clearly,  Alaska  is  on  its  way  to  becoming  one 
of  the  great  dl-producing  centers  of  the 
world. 

However,  unleas  we  look  and  plan  ahead, 
Alaska  will  remain  a  source  and  not  a  refiner 
of  oil.  In  an  effort  to  encourage  establish- 
ment of  an  oll-refinlng  industry  In  Alaska, 
I  asked  the  Department  of  Defense  to  con- 
sider getUng  fuel  for  Alaska-based  Jets  from 
Alaska  sources  rather  than  from  outdde. 
The  answer  was  that  a  recent  atrxiiy  by  a 
major  refining  company  found  that  there 
was  not  a  large  enough  marl^t  for  byprod- 
ucts of  Jet-fud  products  to  make  a  refinery 
a  profitable  operation. 

This  Is  a  challenge  worthy  of  Alaskans' 
imagination  and  ingeniUty.  We  have  found 
ways  to  make  money  shipping  timber  prod- 
ucts. We  are  hopeful  that  current  negotia- 
tlona  will  lead  to  estalAlshment  of  a  lique- 
fied-gas  exporting  industry.  I  am  sure  not 
too  many  years  ago,  such  enterprises  ap- 
peared impractical.  If  not  Improbable.  It  now 
appears  as  if  a  new  Important  Industry — 
the  making  of  fertillaer — can  be  developed 
using  natural  gas.  Future  opportunities  ^- 
pear  staggering.  There  is  no  reason  why 
ways  cannot  be  found  to  make  the  refining 
of  petroleum  profitaMe  in  Alaaka. 

Certainly  markets  in  Alaska  will  improve 
as  more  and  more  people  come  north  to  tbe 
future. 

Certainly  as. the  attention  of  the  nation 
swings  west,  new  markets  will  devdop  in 
the  Far  East.  Japan  need  not  be  our  only 
customer.  When  bostUlties  cease  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  the  task  of  assisting  nations 
of  that  area  Improve  their  standards  of  liv- 
ing can  begin  in  eameat,  there  will  be  new 
markets  for  our  resources  and  for  manu- 
factured goods.  Alaaka  is  the  gateway  to 
the  Far  East.  We  must  be  sure  that  when 
the  time  comes,  we  are  ready  to  serve  the 
customers  that  will  pass  through  that  gate- 
way. 

Some  of  theee  nadons  may  have  commu- 
nistic governments.  One  of  the  nations  may 
be  Red  China  itself.  I  say  let's  trade  with 
them  all,  not  only  for  the  good  of  Alaska, 
but  for  the  good  of  the  nation  and  the  world. 

I  think  tbe  typea  of  gooda  to  be  traded 
abould  be  determined  by  tbe  nature  of  the 
government  of  the  ooxmtry  with  which  we 
are  trading.  For  example.  It  would  make 
no  sense  to  supply  the  current  Red  China 
government  with  strategic  material. 

However,  neither  does  it  make  sense  not 
to  trade  with  a  nation  unless  its  govern- 
ment is  totally  committed  to  our  side  of  tba 
Cold  War. 

In  Asia,  our  atrength  Is  in  the  air  and  on 
the  sea.  Our  policy  designed  to  contain 
Red  China  can  only  succeed  if  nations  on  her 
borders  are  interested  in  remaining  inde- 
pendent of  their  huge  neighbor.  Zt  does 
not  matter  If  they  are  committed  to  the 
weet,  neutral  or  lean  toward  China.  Through 
trade  and  sound  assistance  programs  we 
should,  when  a*ed,  help  them  ictaia  their 
Independence. 
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Also,  trade  lines  are  also  lines  of  eoomu* 
nleattona,  and  oommunlcatlona  between 
powerful  nations  are  needed  to  reduce 
chances  of  a  nuclear  oonfilct  starting  because 
one  nation  misunderstands  the  policy  or  the 
resolve  of  another.  No,  rather  than  Isolation, 
the  world  needs  communication  so  those 
tempted  to  act  counter  to  the  Interest  of 
society  as  a  whole  are  weU  aware  of  the  risks 
they  run. 

Which  way  Alaska  turna  depends  a  great 
deal  on  the  leadership  AncbMage  displays 
in  eolvlng  area  problems.  Alaska  cannot  look 
outward  unless  It  builds  soundly  at  home. 
If  Anchorage  U  at  the  heart  of  the  fastest 
developing  section  of  Alaaka,  Anchorage  must 
also  remember  it  cannot  reach  Its  own  po- 
tential unleaa  the  rect  of  the  state  does.  Too 
often  there  has  been  an  Anchorage  podtlon 
and  an  anti-Anchorage  podtlon  on  an  issue* 
There  should  only  be  an  Alaska  podtlon. 

Perhaps  it  seems  that  I  have  wandered 
far  afield  from  an  All -America  City  award, 
but  Z  think  not,  for  this  award  will  have 
greater  meaning  if  it  spurs  us  to  tiie  same 
effort  and  to  the  same  degree  of  unity  which 
enabled  us  to  rebuild  after  tbe  earthquake. 

Anchorage  has  twice  won  All-America  City 
awards.  So  haa  Seward.  Alaaka  is  one  of 
only  three  states  with  two  two-time  winners. 
I  tblnk  that  fact  speaks  vcdumes  about  tbe 
9lrtt  of  Alaaka.  Zt  Is  for  that  reason  Z  am 
ooofident  we  ^*r*^rt  will  maet  the  chal- 
lenges which  Ua  ahead. 

It  is  for  that  reason  I  am  confident  that 
Alaaka  wiU  put  adde  past  differences  and 
work  together  to  give  added  meaning  to  the 
words,  "Man  la  not  made  for  defeat." 


CONORBSS.HAS  PROVIDED  FDMDe. 
WITH  COOPERATION  OP  THE 
STATES.  AREAS.  AND  CITIEB,  FOR 
A  VITAL  SYSTEM  OF  AIRPORTS 
TO  SERVE  GROWING  TRANSPOR- 
TATION NEEDS 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
last  Friday  was  the  20th  anniversary  oS 
the  Federal  Airport  Act.  which  was 
signed  Into  law  by  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  on  May  13. 1946.  It  was  my  le- 
sponslblllty  to  be  an  original  sponsor  of 
that  legislation  while  serving  West  Vir- 
ginia as  a  Member  of  the  n.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  It  Is  gratifying  to  note 
the  significant  degree  in  which  this  law 
has  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the 
aviation  Industry  and  to  this  Nation's 
social  and  eccmomlc  expansion. 

As  originally  enacted,  the  law  author- 
ized appropriations  of  $500  million  over 
a  7-year  period,  with  a  limit  of  $100  mil- 
lion for  any  one  year  for  projects  within 
the  united  states,  plus  $20  million  for 
projects  In  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  VU'gln  Islands.  Federal  aid 
funds  might  be  made  available  to  spon- 
sors of  projects,  which  Include  any  pub- 
lic agency  or  several  public  agencies  act- 
ing as  a  group,  for  airport  development 
under  requlrehients  set  forth  in  the  act. 
In  addition,  a  discretionary  fund  was 
provided  for  use  as  deemed  most  appro- 
priate for  carrying  out  the  National  Air- 
port plan. 

In  1950  the  act  was  extended  to  a  12- 
year  period,  the  total  amoimt  authorized 
remaining  at  $500  million.  In  1958  the 
Congress  passed  a  bin  to  continue  the 
program  through  fiscal  year  1903  with 
an  Increased  minimnm  level  of  expend- 
itures; however,  the  proposal  was  ve- 
toed by  President  Elseiihower.    Another 
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meMure  wm  pawed  and  wiprored  on 
Aine  29.  1969,  wtal^  extended  tbe  time 
wltlitn  wMth  gnuita  eould  be  nude,  to 
Vltan^'Se,  1961. 

Legislation  In  1981  authorized  appro- 
priations In  the  anumnt  of  $199,500,000 
ov«r  a  3-year  period  beglnnlnK  with  fiscal 
ymr  1963.  $66.5  million  to  be  available 
beginning  July  1  of  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1963.  1968.  and  1964,  available 
unto  expended.  Additional  separate 
funds  were  authorised  for  Hawaii.  Puerto 
RJoo.  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  legislation 
approved  March  11. 1964.  authorised  ap- 
propriations and  extended  the  program 
for  8  fiscal  years  begtonlng  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  J\uie  SO.  1965 — %99A 
million  annually  plus  an  aggregate  of 
$4J  million  for  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands— and  a^  total  addi- 
tional of  $31  million— $T  million  annual- 
ly—4br  general  aviation  airports. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  air- 
port program  is  again  being  considered 
by  Congress.  Hearings  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Copunerce  Committee.  The 
appropriation  of  $76  million  proposed 
for  the  continuance  of  the  program  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968.  1969,  and 
1970.  however,  could  be  insufficient  to 
provide  matching  for  local  funds.  The 
proposal  In  the  fiscal  year  1967  budget 
to  rescind  $21  million  of  the  $71  million 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1967  Is  op- 
poAsdtqrmany.  who  contend  that  the  ap- 
propriations should  be  double  the  $75 
million  figure  In  the  newly  reported  Sen- 
ate, measure.  8.  3096.  Tbey  point  out 
the  need  for  expanding  and  improving 
•irports  to  aecommodate  short  koA  me- 
dium haul  Jets,  which  tha  changeover  of 
localairiines  from  DC-^'s  has  made  nec- 
essary. Local  airlines  now  operate  under 
weight  restrictions  at  253  airports  of  the 
619sCTved  and  expect  restrictions  on  Jet 
opwtions  at  113  more.  R  would  seem 
that  even  $150  minion  per  year  oalght  be 
Insufficient  If  the  FMeral  Qtovemment 
ww>  obliged  to  purchase  land  near  air- 
ports to  protect  citizens  from  aircraft 
ndm.  Bdstlng  authorization  contem- 
platei  $3^  million  for  the  next  3  years. 
^^  $31  million  for  general  aviation 
airports. 

Federal  partlcinaUoQ  in  dvil  aviation 
hat  not  been  eoidlned  to  airport  devel- 
ownent.  Bstabttshment  of  the  airways 
CTBtems,  traffic  direction  and  control,  air 
safety,  accident  investigation,  and  devel- 
opment of  safety  devices  and  techniques, 
and  promoting  development  of  new  air- 
craft types  are  among  the  many  areas 
within  which  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies have  made  and  are  making  contri- 
butions to  the  Nation's  air  commerce  and 
defense  capabilities. 

"Hie  number  of  airports  and  landing 
fields  as  of  January  1.  1938.  was  2.299. 
yyly  800  of  which  were  municipal  air- 
ports. In  1946.  when  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  came  Into  effect,  there  were 
4.490. airports  In  the  United  SUtes.  in- 
elndlng  military,  with  the  inclusion  of 
mUitiuy  fields  which  are  Jointly  used  hy 
tMEL  an4  nilitaiy  aircraft,  the  total  num- 
Dar  in  1966  was  9,940,  with  3,644  publicly 
ovaed  as  of  January  1  of  that  yaar. 
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As  of  January  1.  1950.  then  were  59 
alnnrts  located  in  West  Virginia,  10  of 
which  were  scheduled  air  service  airports. 
As  of  December  31„  1965,  a  total  of  54 
airports  were  located  within  the  State,  15 
of  which  were  public  and  39  private  air- 
ports. However,  in  this  instance  statis- 
tics alone  cannot  convey  the  entire 
significance  of  airport  improvements  and 
additions  in  this  period,  and  the  changes 
In  demand  for  different  tjrpes  of  airport 
services. 

A  total  of  23,498  s^eduled  and  non- 
scheduled  departures  from  West  Virginia 
ainXMrfas  were  reported  for  the  year  1950; 
102.318  passengers  originated;  422.3 
tons  of  cargo  originated  and  a  total  of 
123.7  tons  of  XJA.  and  foreign  mall  was 
handled.  Ten  yean  later,  scheduled 
and  nonscheduled  departures  were 
38,433;  passengers  enplaned  230.253;  air- 
mall  amounted  to  233.65  tons;  and  air  ex- 
press and  freight  total  was  805.06  tc»is. 
In  1966  West  Vlrghiia  airports  handled 
42,159  airline  departures,  enplaned 
336.305  passengers  and  processed  403.65 
tons  of  audi  and  1.917.37  tons  of  air  ex- 
press and  freight. 

Growth  on  a  national  basis  is  indicated 
by  records  of  fixed  wing  domestic  air- 
craft operations.  In  1949.  there  were  a 
total  of  2,023.702  departures.  14.732,687 
passengers  enplaned.  65.301.4  tons  of  mall 
and  211,471.7  tons  of  air  cargo  originated. 
For  1950.  aircraft  departures  were  2,137,- 
394.  passengers  enplaned  16.937.018,  mall 
69.672.6  tons  and  cargo  389.490.6  tons. 
During  1960  departures  totaled  3,343,989, 
passengers  enplaned  50,584,135,  mail 
183.663.1  tons  and  air  cargo  510,492.5 
tons.  Latest  national  data  available,  for 
1964,  show  3,417.601  departures,  76,657,- 
102  pasSengos  enplaned,  mall  206.162J 
tons  and  air  cargo  originated  863,811.4 
tons. 

The  civil  air  carrier  fleet  was  com- 
prised of  approximate^  450  aircraft  in 
1941.  and  private  and  charter  planes 
numbered  approximately  24,000.  By 
1958,  the  civil  air  carrier  fleet  had  in- 
creased to  2,081  and  remained  at  about 
that  level  through  1964;  however,  by 
1964.  fleet  capacity  was  twice  that  of 
1958.  Domestic  air  cargo  tonnage  grew 
about  50  percent  between  1955  and  1960 
but  more  than  doubled  from  1960  to 
1965 — as  reported  by  the  Industry. 

Orowth  of  air  commerce  has  out- 
striMMd  projections  made  at  the  time 
tlie  Federal-aid  airport  program  was  be- 
ing considered.  However  the  greatest  in- 
crease has  been  in  the  commercial  or  air 
carrier  segment,  rather  than  in  private 
flying.  Ih  the  recent  past,  expansion  in 
commercial  aviation  has  been  reflected  In 
aircraft  size,  speed,  capacity  and  other 
changes  which  have  made  imperative 
more  sophisticated  air  traffic  and  airport 
traffic  control.  «vww"»"»«<'BtlTTnii  systems, 
airport  facilities  and  safety  measures. 
As  a  result,  the  role  of  the  FMeral  Gov- 
ernment has  become  even  larger  and 
more  Important  to  our  domestie  and  for- 
eign air  commerce.  *^ 

Federal  asaistanca  is  particularly  vital 
in  modernising  eristlng  airports  to  ac- 
commodate new  aircraft,  and  in  con- 
struction of  general  aviation  alrporta. 
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from  57.047  aircraft  in  use  in  1956  to 
86,788  in  1965.  In  this  area  too,  num- 
bers only  tell  part  of  the  story,  because 
the  craft  have  become  larger,  faster, 
safer,  and  more  comfortable.  Airport 
access  is  a  factor  In  location  of  industry, 
and  thus  of  concern  to  the  communities 
involved. 

In  addition  to  the  considerations  of 
air  conunerce,  the  airport  program  must 
be  considered  as  a  vital  part  of  national 
defense.  During  World  War  n  more 
than  half  the  total  airline  fleets  were 
used  in  flying  troops  and  weapons  for  the 
Air  Transport  Command  and  the  Air 
Transport  Service.  Airline  pilots,  me- 
chanics, ticket  clerics,  and  executives  in 
uniform — more  than  one-third  of  all  air- 
line personnel— provided  a  cadre  of  air 
transportation  specialists.  Without 
adequate  airports  the  dvil  air  fleets  and 
services  would  not  have  been  available 
for  use  hi  defense  of  the  Nation.  The 
FAA  reports  that  in  1964  approximately 
one-fourth  of  that  Agency's  annual  ap- 
propriation was  devoted  to  responsibil- 
ities related  to  defense. 

Non-air-carrier  dvU  aviation  could 
provide  "imparalleled"  flexibility  in  vital 
servloes  in  a  national  emergency.  The 
general  ai^tlor  fleet  is  more  widely  dis- 
persed than  the  commercial  fleet  and  can 
operate  from  fields  requiring  n^^n^lpl^Tt^ 
preparation  or  restoration.  However,  in 
order  to  have  such  a  fleet  of  private 
planes  available  when  needed,  the  neces- 
sary airports  must  be  in  existence. 

Ccmtlnued  support  of  the  Federal-aid 
airport  program  Is  necessary  on  all 
coimts.  We  should  not  be  short-sighted 
in  providing  fuixds  for  the  program  and 
authorized  funds  should  be  appropriated. 
Surveys  over  the  years  have  shown  that 
even  had  all  the  funds  authorised  been 
made  available  they  would  not  have 
satisfied  all  the  needs.  For  example,  in 
1959  a  total  of  $63  million  was  available 
for  allocation,  while  requests  for  Federal 
assistance  totaled  $192  mUIlon.  At  the 
close  of  the  reporting  period  for  fiscal 
year  1966,  requests  had  been  received 
for  aid  to  the  total  amotmt  of  $161  j6 
million  with  only  $75  million  programed 
for  airport  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  made  impor- 
tant advances  In  aviaticm  since  the  day 
in  1893  when  a  bill  wfis  introduced  in  tha 
UJS.  Senate  which  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  pay  $100,000 
to  any  inventor  who,  before  1900.  would 
"oonstruct  a  vessel"  which  could  fly  at 
least  30  miles  an  hour  and  carry  a  load 
of  5  tons  while  "safely  navigating  the 
air."  Today,  we  have  aircraft  which 
can  exceed  2,000  miles  per  hour  in 
straight  and  level  flights;  we  plan  the 
construction  of  a  transport  with  a  pay- 
load  capacity  of  more  than  100  tons; 
and,  air  travel  is  recognized  as  among 
the  safest  and  most  dependable  means 
of  travel. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Federal  aid-to-airports 
program  as  conceived  under  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  of  1946.  Alipower  remains 
as  the  key  to  econamic  expansion  and 
national  security.  We  must  continue  to 
utilize  its  potentials  fully  as  we  seek  a 
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better  way  of  life  for  o4^  citizens  in  a 
world  of  peace. 

The  PRESIDING  O: 
Neubkrgek  in  the  chair) 
from  Pennsylvania  is 
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PCMrs. 
Senator 


PROPOSED  RULE  CH^OE  TO  RE- 
OP    FINAN- 


QUIRE    DISCLOS' 
CIAL  INTERESTS 

Mr.    CLARK,    liiadi 
has  long  been  my  view 
should  be  required  to 
disclosure  of  their  flnan 
so    voluntarily    for    the 


President,    it 

that  Senators 

e  a  complete 

I  have  done 

..^    -_.    1 1''^^   *   years, 

and  some  of  colleagues  I  have  likewise 
made  a  public  financial  ql^losure  in  the 

CONGRSSSIONAL  RSCORS.    J 

When  it  was  revealed  1  a  the  course  of 
the  Bobby  Baker  invest  lp:ation  that  a 
Senate  employee  had  bee  i  guilty  of  gross 
improprieties,  I  introdii^d  a  Senate 
resolution  providing  for  mandatory  fi- 
nancial disclosure  by  S(^tors  and  all 
Senate  employees  who  at  compensated 
at  a  gross  rate  in  excess  ctf  $10,000. 

Regrettably  my  disci  tisiue  pnvosal 
was  shunted  aside,  and  tb  d  Senate  adopt- 
ed the  resolution  which  ci  e  ated  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standard)  and  Conduct. 
I  supported  that  resolullon,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  act<  id  wisely  in  set- 
ting up  the  Select  Comaiittee.  But  by 
Its  very  nature,  the  Select  Committee 
can  do  its  work  only  af  t^t  allegations  of 
wrongdoing  have  been  mMie;  it  can  slam 
the  bara  door  after  the  horse  has  bolted, 
but  it  Is  not  so  good  at  keeping  the  horse 

Dlsdosure,  on  the  other  hand— com- 
pulsory and  comprehetvlve — can  ef- 
fectively deter  flnanclHl  misconduct 
by  requiring  Senators  s^i^d  key  Senate 
employees  to  lay  all  thi 
on  the  table.  For  the 
and  satisfactions  of  pitt}] 
Senate,  this  seems  a  smi 
particularly  when  public 
stake. 

At  this  very  mmnent 
Senate  Calendar  a 
Resolution  123,  duly 
Senate  Committee  on 
ministration,  which  if 
adopted,  would  require 
nandal  dlsdosure  t^ 
higher  paid  Senate 
though  it  is  a  move  In  thei  tight  direction, 
it  is  seriously  weakened  m  the  presence 
of  a  nionber  of  loopholesJ  \  It  ooold  how- 
ever be  brought  before  the  Senate,  per- 
fected by  strengthening  amendments, 
and  adopted — and  I  urge  ^ow.  as  I  have 
urged  before — that  this  feta  done. 

In  accordance  with  my  practice  of 
prior  years,  I  Intend  to  ^pake  a  volun- 
tary disclosure  of  my  oWn  finances,  in 
compliance  with  the  teifans  of  the  dis- 
closure rule  which  I  hive  repeatedly 
pressed  the  Senate  to  eM^. 

I  ask  unanimous  oonse'i 
posed  rule  XLVn,  di 
dosure  of  financitd  inl 
printed  at  this  point  in 

There   being  no  obj 
posed  rule  XLVn  was 
printed  in  the  Rscoao,  as 

Bvu  XLVn.  DucLosTma  lor  FtWAWcui. 
iMTVsam 

1.  koh  indtrUlual  who  M  ^oy  ttm*  dnrlog 
say  oslMtfar  yaw  mtvm  m|s  ICambar  oC  ttM 


canis  face  up 

rewards 

service  in  the 

price  to  pay — 

dence  Is  at 

lere  is  on  the 
ution.  Senate 
irted  by  the 
;ules  and  Ad- 
en up  and 
leasure  of  fi- 
itors    and 
iployees.     Al- 


thatmypro- 
witH  the  dis- 
may be 
le  Record. 

the  pro- 
irdered  to  be 
ollows: 


Qexukte,  or  as  an  offlcer  or  employaa  at  tha 
Seoate,  compenaatad  at  a  groaa  rata  In  exeeaa 
of  $10,000  par  annum,  ahaU  flla  with  tha  Sec- 
ratary  of  the  Senate  for  that  calendar  year 
a  written  report  containing  the  foUowlng 
Information: 

(a)  The  fair  market  value  of  each  aaaet 
having  a  fair  market  value  of  $6,000  or  more 
held  by  him  or  by  his  epouae  or  by  him  and 
bla  ajmuae  Jointly,  esclualve  of  any  dwelling 
occupied  aa  a  realdence  by  him  or  by  mem- 
bers of  hla  Immediate  famUy,  at  the  end  of 
that  calendar  year; 

(b)  The  amount  of  each  UabUity  In  ezceaa 
of  $5,000  owed  by  him  or  by  hla  spouse,  or 
by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  at  the  end  of 
that  calendar  year; 

(c)  The  total  amoxmt  of  all  capital  gains 
realized,  and  the  soiirce  and  amount  of  each 
capital  gain  realized  In  any  amount  exceed- 
ing $6,000,  during  that  calendar  year  by  him 
or  by  hla  8ix>use,  by  him  and  hla  spouse 
Jointly,  or  by  any  person  acting  on  behalf  or 
pursuant  to  the  direction  of  him  or  hla 
q>ouse,  or  him  and  his  spouse  J<^ntly,  as  a 
result  of  any  transaction  or  aeries  of  rtiated 
tranaactlons  In  aecurltlee  or  commodities,  or 
any  purchase  or  sale  of  real  prc4>erty  or  any 
Interest  therein  other  than  a  dwelling  occu- 
pied aa  a  residence  by  him  or  by  monbers 
of  his  Immediate  family; 

(d)  The  source  and  amount  of  each  Item 
of  Income,  each  Item  of  reimbursement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  <»'  aggregate 
of  gifts  from  one  aource  (other  than  glfta 
received  from  any  relative  or  his  spouse)  re- 
ceived by  or  accruing  to  him,  his  spouse,  or 
from  him  and  his  qtouse  Jointly  from  any 
source  other  than  the  TTnltcd  States  during 
that  calendar  year,  which  exceeds  $100  In 
amount  or  value;  Including  any  fee  or  other 
honorarium  received  by  him  for  or  In  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  or  delivery  of 
any  speech  or  address,  attendance  at  any 
convention  or  other  assembly  of  Individuals, 
or  the  preparation  ol  any  article  or  other 
compoettlon  for  publication,  and  the  mone- 
tary value  of  subalsteace.  entertalnmmt, 
travel,  or  other  facUlttea  received  by  him  in 
kind: 

(e)  The  name  and  address  of  any  profes- 
sional firm  which  engages  In  practice  before 
any  department,  agency  or  Instrumentality 
at  the  United  States  In  which  he  has  a  fi- 
nancial Interest;  and  the  name,  address,  and 
a  brief  description  of  the  principal  buslneaa 
of  any  client  of  such  firm  for  whom  any 
services  lnv<rivlng  representation  before  any 
department,  agency  or  Instrumentality  ol  the 
Vnitad  Stotea  which  wwe  performed  during 
that  calendar  year,  together  with  a  brief 
deacrlptlon  of  the  set  vices  performed,  and 
the  total  fees  reoalved  or  receivable  \>y  the 
firm  as  compensation  for  such  services; 

(f)  The  name,  addrees.  and  nature  of  the 
principal  bualneea  or  activity  of  each  busi- 
ness or  financial  entity  or  enterprise  with 
which  he  was  aaaodated  at  any  time  during 
that  calendar  year  as  an  offlcer,  director,  or 
partner,  or  Is  any  other  managerial  ciqiaclty. 

2.  Each  asset  oooiistlng  of  an  Interest  In 
a  bualneea  or  financial  entity  or  enterprise 
which  Is  subject  to  disclosure  under  para- 
grapli  1  shall  be  Identified  In  each  report 
made  purs\iant  to  that  paragraph  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  name  of  such  entity  or  enter- 
prise, the  location  of  its  principal  office,  and 
the  nature  of.  the  business  or  activity  in 
•  which  It  Is  principally  engaged  or  with  which 
It  la  principally  concerned,  except  that  an 
asssi  which  la  a  security  traded  on  any 
seeurttles  MDchaage  subject  to  supervision  by 
the  Seeurttles  and  Kxehang*  Oommlaslon  of 
the  United  StaSaa  may  be  Identified  by  a  full 
and  oom^pleta  description  of  the  security  and 
the  name  of  the  Issuer  thereof.  Each  llabU- 
Ity  which  Is  subject  to  disclosure  under  para- 
grapli  1  shall  ba  tdent^fiert  in  such  report 
mads  porsuant  to  that  paragraph  by  a  state- 
Bxent  of  tfae  nams  and  the  addrsas  oCethe 


creditor  to  wllom  the  obUgattoa  at  suoh  Ua- 
blUty  Is  owed, 

3.  Except  as  otherwise  hereinafter  pro-' 
vlded.  each  Indlvldtial  ^^o  Is  required  by 
paragraph,  1  to  file  a  report  for  any  calendar 
year  ahaU  file  such  report  with  the  Secretary 
Off  the  Senate  not  later  than  January  SI  c^ 
the  next  following  calendar  year.  No  such 
report  shall  be  required  to  be  made  for  any 
calendar  year  'beginning  befne  January  1. 
1964.  The  requlrementa  of  this  rule  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  tndlvldnala  who 
are  Members  of  the  Senate  or  oflloers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Sanate  on  or  after  the  date  of 
adc^tlon  of  this  rule.  Any  Individual  who 
ceases  to  serve  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
as  an  offlcer  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  before 
the  cloee  of  any  calendar  year  shall  file  such 
report  on  the  last  day  of  such  service,  or  on 
such  date  not  more  than  3  months  there- 
after as  the  Skcratary  of  the  Senate  may  pra- 
acrlbe,  and  the  rep<Ht  ao  made  ahaU  be  made 
for  that  portion  of  that  calendar  year  dur- 
ing which  such  Individual  so  aerved.  When- 
ever there  U  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  a  repCrt  made  by  any  Individual  In 
oompUance  with  paragraph  1  for  any  oalen- 
dar  year,  the  Secretary  may  accept  from  that 
Individual  for  any  auoceedlng  calendar  year. 
In  Ueu  of  the  report  required  by  paragr^h  1, 
a  certificate  containing  an  accurate  recita- 
tion of  the  changes  In  suich  report  which  are 
required  for  oompllanoe  with  the  provlsloos 
of  paragraph  1  for  that  succeeding  calendar 
par,  or  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  no 
change  In  such  r^Mrt  is  required  for  oom- 
pUance with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1 
for  that  succeeding  calendar  year. 

4.  Reports  and  certificates  filed  under  this 
rule  shall  be  made  upon  forms  which  shall 
be  prepared  and  provided  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  ahall  be  made  In  such 
numner  and  detaU  as  he  shaU  prescribe.  The 
Secretary  may  provide  for  the  grouping 
within  such  reports  and  certiflcate  of  Items 
which  are  required  by  paragraph  1  to  be  dls- 
dooed  whensver  he  determines  that  separate 
Itemization  thereof  Is  not  feasible  or  la  not 
required  for  accurate  dtscloaure  with  respect 
to  such  Items.  Reports  and  certlficatee  filed 
under  this  rule  ahall  be  retained  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  pubUc  records  for  not  less  than 
6. yean  after  the  close  of  the  calendar  year 
for  which  they /ars  made,  and  while  so  re- 
tained shall  M  available  for  Inspection  by 
members  of  the  public  under  such  reason- 
able regulations  as  the  Secretary  shaU  prs- 
acrlbe. 

6.  As  xiaed  In  this  rule — 

(a)  The  term  "asset"  Includes  any  bene- 
ficial Interest  held  or  possessed  directly  or 
Indirectly  In  any  buslnees  or  flnandal  entity 
or  enterprise,  or  In  any  security  or  evldanoa 
of  indebtednees,  but  does  not  Indude  any 
Interest  In  any  organisation  described  In 
section  601(c)(8)  of  thf  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1064  which  Is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  601(a)  of  such  Code; 

(b)  The  term  "UabUlty"  Indudea  any  lia- 
bility of  any  trust  In  which  a  beneficial^- 
terest  Is  held  or  poeeessed  dlrectiy  or  In- 
directly, 

(c)  The  term  "income"  means  gross  In- 
come as  defined  by  section  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenxie  Code  of  1054. 

(d)  llie  term  "aecurlty"  means  any  seen- 
rtty  as  ( efined  by  section  3  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1  «8,  as  smended  (15  UJ9.C.  77b). 

(e)  Tie  term  "commodity"  means  any 
commodity  aa  defined  by  section  3  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  aa  amended  (7 
U.8.C.  3)i 

(f )  The  term .  "dealing  In  securities  or 
commodities"  means  any  acquisition,  trans- 
fer, disposition,  or  other  teansactioai  Involv- 
ing any  security  or  commodity. 

(g)  Tin  term  "oflBoer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate"  means  (1)  an  elected  oflliBar  of  the 
Senate  who  Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
(3)  an  employee  of  the  SMiate  or  any  oom- 
aUttee  or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  (t) 
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tiM  LafUlatlTe  OounMl  of  th*  Senate  and 
«nploye«  of  hU  office.  (4)  an  Official  Be- 
portar  of  Dabatea  of  th«  Sanate  and  any  pw- 
■on  employed  by  the  Official  Baportort  of 
DalMtai  <a  ttaa  Sonate  In  connactton  with 
tlw  pacformance  of  ttialr  official  dutlaa,  (5) 
a  mambar  of  the  Capitol  PoUoe  force  vboae 
compenaattoa  U  dlaburaed  by  tbe  Secretary 
ctf  the  aanata.  (6)  an  amplojae  of  the  Vice 
Praaldant  If  auch  employee'!  eompenaatlon 
la  dlabtinad  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
(T)  an  employee  of  a  Mambei  of  the  Senate 
tf  andb  employea'a  eompenaatlon  U  dlaburaed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  (8)  an 
employee  of  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
(reaa  whoae  eompenaatlon  la  dlabureed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madmm  Pretldent.  In  ae- 
eordanoe  with  the  prc^xMed  rule,  I  offer  a 
dlaelosnre  of  my  own  financial  Interests, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
pil&ted  In  the  Rkokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd,  as  follows: 

DncLoaoaa  or  Tatuxcus.  iMiaoara  or  Snr- 
AToa  JoavH  S.  Clabx.  Dococbat,  or  Psmr- 

■nTAlfU 

(a)  The  fair  market  value  of  each  aaaet 
owned  by  me  or  my  spouse.  Jointly  or  eev- 
erally.  aa  at  December  31.  1085.  waa: 
«S  tharea  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye 

oon? —  13.  iia.87 

SM  sharaa  Amartoan  T«l.  *  IW sa.  440. 80 

170  tfiarea  Oenaral  Bectrle 30,000.00 

306  abarea  Oaoaral  ICotora 30. 636. 00 

101  abaraa  IntamatUmal  P^Mr 5, 878. 78 

•138  sharaa  Jewel  T«a.-.l 8.337.00 

83  aharea  KattonalTDalry  Produote.    A.  070. 00 

300  ahana  PhiladAli^ila  Baemc 7. 878. 00 

600  sharaa  Smith.  Kline  ft  Preneh.  48. 738. 00 

600  aharaa  StarUng  Drug 34.600.00 

300  Sharaa  Tuaa  Oulf  Sulphur...  37. 837. 00 
76  sharaa  intamatlonal  Thialnaaa 

>«Mhlnaa 87.034.00 

100  aharaa  American  Bakeries  Co. 

8%  Ct.  Ptd 10.800.00 

80O  aharea  Standard  OU  oC  Calif. 

S.30  ConT.  Kd . 84. 800. 00 

800  sharaa  Chrysler  Corp ... u.  800. 00 

814  aharea  Annateong  Cock 18, 840. 00 

488  tfiarea  Vulcan  Material  Oo.._.    0.  QBS.  00 

118  aharea  Bohm  *  Baaa 18.688.00 

400  Sharaa  Parke  Darla  *  Co u.  300. 00 

800  aharea  Allla  Chalmers 16,800.00 

BOO  aharee  liaaaey-Perguaon  Ltd..  16. 000. 00 
400    aharaa.    Pirst    Pennsylvania 

Banking  4  Tr.  Co . 16.347.00 

300  sharaa  Pepaloo  Ino 16.300.00 

180  ahana  Ihsuraaoa  Ob.  of  North 

Aaasrlca. 18.780.00 

400  aharaa  Pabat  Brewing.... 16.400.00 

380  aharaa  American  Optical.. 16.800.00 

800  aharaa  Waatam  Publlahlng 10.800.00 

800  sharaa  Avery  laland  Ine.  0^>. 

Stock- 40.000.00 

10.000    Jamea    Taloott    OV.    Cap. 

Notee  8%  due  13/1/TO 10.300.00 

30,000  Alle^eny  Co.  Pa.  8  %  %  due 

■'/l/W 30.380.00 

10.000   Lebanon.   Pa.   3.80%    due 

*nm 8.000.00 

10.000  Banna  Bwy.  *  Bridge  Auth. 

8H%  due  3/18/77 10.048.00 

36.000  PhUa..  Pa.  8H  «  due  l/l/«3_  34. 400. 00 
18.000  Cumbartaad  CD.  Pa.,  8)4% 

due  11/1/86 „ 14.130.00 

88.000  Penna.  St.  Pub.  B^.  8H% 

due  11/1/86 38.080  00 

10.000  Philadelphia.  Pa.  8)4%  due 

in/m 9.  lae.  qq 

38M0  Panna.  Tomplka  Bar.  Bond 

8.10%  ^na  6/1/03 38.486.00 

18.000  Haw  KanalngtoB  Pa.  SJ>. 

Auth.  8j08%  dXM  4/1/88 13.838.00 

8.000    aty    of    BattUaham.    Pa.. 

CooBtlaa  of  Northampton  ft  Le- 

Mgh.  Sehool  DM.  3.70%   Unp. 

~     '  a«  1087.  daa  4/l/t3 t.  000.  CO 


Penn  Mutual  life  Inaurance  Co. — 
paid-up   policy 818.000.00 

Provident  Mutual  Ufa  Inauranoe 
Co.— 3  paid-up  pollciea.. 88.881.60 

Share  of  mineral  rtghte  under 
royalty  lease  with  Humble  OU  ft 
Beflnlng  Co..  at  Avery  laland. 
Ls— -- >  303, 886. 30 

Savlnga    Accounta . . .„  13.030.63 

Caah  In  checking  aocounte 66.887.70 

■  Becauae  of  depletion  of  tha  field,  market 
value  la  computed  at  8^  timea  annual  In- 
come. 

(b)  Neither  my  wife  nor  I  owe  llabUltlee, 
Jointly  or  severally,  In  exceaa  of  S8.000. 

(c)  My  wife  and  I  realized  total  net  capital 
gains  of  SS,8ai  .34  in  1066. 

(d)  The  source  and  amount  of  Items  of 
Income  received  or  accrued  to  me  at  my  wife. 
Jointly  or  severally,  from  sources  other  than 
the  United  Stetee,  which  exceed  $100  In 
amount  or  value  were : 

Allls  Chalmers 

American  Bakerlea 

American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph. 
Armstrong  Cork. 


NSt  feea  or  other  honoraria  recalyed  by  me 
during  the  year  were  as  follows: 


8318.  78 

876.00 

1, 178.  00 

636.36 

Avery  Island  Inc 6.800.00 

160.00 

848.80 

31.38 

300.00 


Chrysler  Corp 

1st  Penna.  Banking  ft  Trust  Co.. 

PTanklln  Life  Ins.  Co 

Inaurance  Co.  of  North  iVmarlca. 
International  Bualneea  Machlnaa 

Corp 

Pabet  Brewing  Co 

Parke  Davis  Co ... 

Penn  Mutual  lAX^  Ina.  Co 

Pepaloo . 

Rohm  ft  Haas.-' , 

Vulcan  Materiala ._ 

Weetern  Publlshlx>g 

Oeneral  Klectrlc .; 

Sterling  Drug . 

Standard  Oil  of  Calif " 

National  Dairy  Produeta 

Oenaral  Motors x 

International   P^ar 

Tazaa  Oulf  Sulphur 

Smith,  Kline  ft  Preneh 

PhUa.  Electric 

Jewel  Tea 

Bayhll  ft  Co..  1  Chaae  Manhattan 

Plaaa,  N.T 

Thelma  *Y^nnir  TVnat    TTaaldual 

Income 

Humble  OU  ft  Beflnlng  Co.— OU 

and   gaa  royaltlaa.   leaaa  and 

rent 

Allegheny  County  Bonda 

City  of  Lebanon  Bonda 

City  of  PhUadtiphU  3%  Bonds.. 
City     of     PhUadriphla     ^y^% 

Bonda 

City     of     PhUadelphla     t%% 


486.00 

100.00 
300.00 
138.40 
810.00 
179.30 
848.40 
370.00 
891.00 
467.60 
000.00 
313.30 
864.00 
388.78 
130.00 
1.110.00 
388.00 
384.60 

888.00 

111.00 


^88.681.77 
868.78 

380.00 
180.00 


Smith  College,  Northampton, : 
Alice  Holden  Lecturea — ^Honorar- 
ium   lase.  00 

Mt.    Holyoke    CoUege.    &    Hadley. 

Mass.,  Lecture— honorarium 300.00 

Wfaaaton    College,    Norton,    Mass., 

Otla  Lectvires — Honorarium 780.00 

George  Washington   U..   Waahlng- 

ton.  D.C. — Honorarium 160. 00 

Brookings  Institution.  WaslUngton. 

D.C.    Honorarium 180.00 

Uhlvcrslty   of    Pennsylvania   Oon- 

nalssance,     PhUadelphla,     Pa.— 

Honorarium i 300.00 

« University  of  Pennsylvania.  PhUa- 
I  delphla.   Pa. — Boobrarlum — Lec- 

*»«» 100.00 

Colorado  Stete  U.,  Port  CbUlna. 
Colo. — Honorarltmi — Commence- 
ment Address ^ 400.00 

Bamparte  Magastne.  1183  Chaatnut 
St.,  Menlo  Park.  OaUf.— Book 
review go.  qq 

Hill  ft  Wang.  Inc.,  141  6th  Ave.. 
N.T.— Net  royaltlea  on  book  "The 
Estebllshment" 188.18 

Donald  MacCampbeU,  Inc.,  13  B. 
4l8t  St.,  N.T.  Net  advance  on 
royalties  on  "Xthles  In  Oovem- 
n«nt" 1, 800.  00 

(e)  I  am  not  connected  with  any  pro- 
fesalonal  firm  engaged  In  practicing  before 
any  instrumentality  of  the  United  Stotea. 

(f)  I  am  neither  an  officer,  director  or 
partner  of  any  bualneas  or  financial  entity 
other  than  Avery  Island,  Inc.,  a  famUy 
corporation,  whose  principal  place  of  bual- 
neea U  at  Avery  Island,  Louisiana,  which  U 
engaged  in  ecdleetlng  rente  and  royaltlee.  pay- 
ing the  expenses  of  upkeep  of  Ite  property 
and  distributing  the  balance  In  dividends 
to  Ite  shareholders,  of  whom  I  am  one. 

(g)  Neither  my  wife  nor  I  received  glfte 
valued  at  more  than  8100  from  any  Individ- 
ual or  corporation. 


838.00 


878.00 

City  of  Bethlehem  Bonda is8. 00 

Cumbtfland  Co.  Bonda 487. 60 

Dayton  Rubber  Bonds 836. 00 

New  Kenalngton  Bonda 487.80 

Penna.  PubUc  School  Bonda 813. 80 

Penna.  Turnpike  Bonds 778.00 

Stete  Highway  ft  Bridge  Bonds..  880. 00 

Jamea1UooCt8%Oap.Noto.yL..  600.00 

>Inco^^  from  thla  source  will  gradually 
decline  MTete  field  waa  brought  In  In  1048  and 
la  being  depleted. 

I  waa  relmbtirsed  for  varloua  azpandlturee 
Incurred  In  connection  with  tripe  made  by 
me  during  the  year  to  various  meettngs  at 
Inatltutions  and  elsewhere  where  I  had  been 
Invited  to  apeak.  My  ^ouae  received  no  such 
raUnbuiseraant. 

"nis  only  relmbnraamant  I  received  which 
anoaeded  8100  waa  for  erpaneea  to  fn«^«af> 
for  a  apaseh  f«r  tha  Aaaoetatlon  of  AaiwiBan 
Law  Ssftools  la  tiM  saMunt  of  8116  J8. 


POLISH  MHUSNNIUM 

Mr.  CLKRSL  Uadam  President,  on 
Tuesday,  Iday  17.  I  requested  that  the 
excellent  address  made  by  Senator 
liTOKXs  to  Alliance  College  in  commem- 
oration of  the  Pcdish  millennium  be  m- 
serted  in  the  Rxcoto.  At  that  time  I 
inadvertently  neglected  to  include  the 
text  of  an  article,  entitled  "Polish  Alma 
Mater  in  the  United  States."  recently 
published  in  America,  the  USIA  magazine 
we  send  to  Poland.  Theluithor.  Mr.  Jan 
Sempka.  has  written  doquently  about 
the  fine  role  played  by  Alliance  College 
tai  the  preservation  of  the  Polish  language 
and  culture  in  America.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  RacoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

POUBH  AUCA  MATCa  XM  THX  UNITB)  STATm 

(By  Jan  Kempka) 
Huge  drilling  trucka  rumble  through  the 
narrow  atreete  of  Cambridge  Springs,  a  smaU 
town  of  a.300  In  the  Stete  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  heavy  vehicles  pass  a  railroad  crossing 
and.  climbing  a  hlU,  unceremoniously  draw 
up  on  a  wide  Uwn.  Taut  steel  cables  and  bor- 
ing pipes  contraat  sharply  with  the  stetely 
trees,  smooth  concrete  driveways,  and  red- 
brick acadonle  buUdlnga  which  for  more  than 
half  a  oentury  have  occupied  this  hUltop. 
Here,  where  trucks  ncrfsUy  make  test  borings, 
will  riae  the  new  sdenoe  building  of  Ain«iirt» 
College,  the  only  institution  of  higher  leam- 
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'the  same  time, 

pen  might  drift 

-hence  the 

I  Bchool  through 

^lice     In    North 

j 

I  (loors  to  a  mod- 


Ing  In  America  founded  t^ ;  encourage  the 
study  of  Polish  language  aqd  culture. 

The  man  behind  all  tills  activity,  and  the 
moving  spirit  of  Alliance  Cotliege,  Is  Ite  ]>resl- 
dent.  Dr.  Henry  J.  Parclnskl,  formerly  an  edu- 
cational leader  In  Trenton,  .Jljfew  Jersey  (see 
itmeriea  #  38).  When  1m  took  office  In 
August  19^,  Dr.  Parclnskl  brought  with  a  him 
a  number  of  very  definite  Icleins  for  Improve- 
ment and  expansion.  ]  L 

Alliance  was  estebllshed  In  1 1013  aa  a  four- 
year  high  school  for  chlldreq  of  Polish  Imml- 
grante  who  had  settled  In  litge  numbers  In 
Pltteburgh,  Pennsylvania;  BnlTalo,  New  York, 
and  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Tate  Immlgrante. 
struggling  at  bard  and  low-paying  Jobs,  were 
anxious  to  provide  their  children  wlh  a  bet- 
ter education  than  they  thralselves  had  had. 
This  would  enable  them  to  Inse  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  ladder, 
the  parenu  feared  their  chUf 
away  from  their  Polish  he 
decision  to  supftort  a  Poll 
the  Polish  National  Alll 
America. 

In  1912  Alliance  opened  It 
est  enrollment  ol  326.  U.S.  President  WU- 
liam  Howard  Taft  delivered  l^e  main  addrees 
at  the  Initial  ceremonies.  Three  years  later, 
a  vocational  school  was  addiea  to  train  stu- 
denu  In  useful  mechanical  skills,  such  aa 
auto  mechanics  and  woodwork.  In  time, 
more  technical  subjecte,  suctl  as  draftsman- 
ship and  electro-technical  training,  were 
added.  The  next  step  came  In  1924  when 
Waclaw  Oaslorowskl,  the  eisrgetlc  director 
of  Alliance  and  a  renowned!  Pollati  novelist, 
estebllshed  a  Junior  coUege  aaverlng  the  first 
two  years  of  ludverslty  study] 

After  World  War  n.  therelwaa  a  atrenuoua 
effort  to  convert  Alliance  Into  a  fiUl-fledged 
four-year  college  granting  a  '^ 
In  science  and  the  htunanltlfc 
llanee  achieved  accredltetlc 
ranks  of  over  3,000  Amerlc 

But  the  tempo  of  change 
the  new  president.  Dr.  Pardhskl.  He  came 
te  Cambridge  Springs  wlth<  a  two-pronged 
plan  for  long-range  action:  As  a  PoIlSh- 
Amerlcan  school.  Alliance  Coljlege  should  oon- 
dentrate  on  studies  In  Slavoi  Ac  language  and 
culture;  as  a  school  with  eziertenoe  m  tech- 
nical education,  vocational  walning  ahould 
be  replaced  by  a  sdentlflc  ai^l  technological 
"currlcvilimi  more  In  keeplniH  with  contem- 
porary American  needs.  I 

Currently  under  construction,  the  hand- 
some adence  building  wUI  ho  i^ae  Uboratarles. 
computers,  a  planetarl\mi,  a  hothouse,  semi- 
nar rooms  and  a  lecture  hall  in  the  ahape  of 
an  amphitheater  seating  mo  ■*  than  300  atu- 
dente.  Half  the  cost  of  thj^  mllUon-dollar 
structure  Is  being  met  by  the  PtriMs  National 
Alliance,  the  college's  sponsor;  aoore  than 
oae-thlrd  la  coming  from  a  tXS.  geremsaent 
grant;  the  ronalnder  la  belhg  aougfat  from 
p^vate  sources.  Dr.  riiii  Iim>i  la  sanguine 
that  the  science  buUdlng  ir^u  be  paid  for 
Mb  the  time  It  la  ready  for  oooipancy  in  Sep- 
tember of  1088.  In  addition  be  haa  mapped 
oat  with  archltecte  a  geneiM  plan  for  the 
ooUege'a  expanalon:  new  doniltorlea.  buUd- 
ings  with  lecture  rooms,  a  n^^  Ubrary  and  a 
new  administrative  building^ 

Although  It  reaemUes  o^M  Amarloan  col- 
leges In  Ite  currletilum,  AUlanse  haa  retained 
a  very  special  character.  tH  vast  majority 
of  studente  (some  80  percent)  are  of  PoUah 
origin — the  grandchildren  and  great-grand- 
chUdren  of  PoUsh  Immigrant  aa  Indicated 
by  such  surnames  aa  WoJ^itaaewaka,  Dra- 
vecky,  Zaleskl,  Mlcklewlcs,  J  tComb.  Their 
first  namea,  however,  are  typldally  American: 
Sandra,  Irene,  Alan.  Bruce.  A  few  know  and 
■peak  Polish  well,  having  leaned  It  at  home; 
some  know  a  little;  others  niade  their  first 
acquaintance  with  the  latwaage  of  thalr 
forefathen  In  the  Slavonlol  couraee  at  Al- 
Uanoa.  But.  whatever  thelrj  prevlooa  back- 
ground, moat  studente  studt'PoUah  history 
St  Alliance  College  to  malnt  i^  their  Polish 


chelor's  degree 
.    m  1063.  Al- 

tand  Joined  the 
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^as  too  slow  for 


heritage.  A  choir,  led  by  Professor  Malcolm 
Seagrave.  has  an  extensive  repertory  J3t  Po- 
lish folksongs  and  carols.  PoUsh  religious 
and  cultural  hoUdays  are  celebrated  with 
great  solemnity.  The  Christmas  Eve  Wlgma 
ceremony  U  the  year's  most  festive  celebra- 
tion. In  the  dining  hall,  sitting  at  tebles 
loaded  with  tradltlonal'Pollsh  dishes,  faculty 
and  studente  share  the  oplatkl,  Christmas 
wafers;  exchange  the  season's  greetings,  and 
sing  carols.  One  out  of  10  studente  belongs 
to  the  Polish  Club;  at  a  typical  meeting  mem- 
bers may  hear  a  lecture  on  Polish  literatu|a 
or  history  or  practice  Polish  dances. 

Some  of  the  studente  study  Polish  axid 
Ruaslan  to  prepare  for  academic  careers. 
This  is  true  of  Wanda  Krauz.  a  1084  grad- 
uate of  Alliance  who  went  on  to  work  for 
her  master's  degree  In  Slavonic  languages 
at  Syracuse  University  In  New  York  Stete. 
Richard  O.  Plossay,  another  recent  graduate, 
will  Join  the  U.S.  Por>lgn  Service  when  he 
has  finished  a  one-year  supplementary  lan- 
guage course  at  Monterey,  California.  He 
will  be  assigned  to  a  post  where  his  linguistic 
background  wUl  be  useful.  But  at  AUlance 
CoUege.  as  at  other  American  schools,  a  stu- 
dent's national  origin  docs  not  determine 
his  field  of  study.  Pred  Tripp,  specializing  In 
Russian,  oomes  from  a  famUy  of  Irish  im- 
mlgrante: Richard  Spillers,  an  able  student 
of  P<dlah,  Is  of  Dutch  ancestry. 

The  faculty,  like  the  student  body,  U 
mainly  but  not  exclusively  PoUah  In  origin. 
Dr.  Rudolph  S.  Bremen,  the  Dean  of  the 
CoUege,  la  a  native  of  Prance  and  received 
hla  BA.  degree  from  AUeaanno  Lyceum  In 
Italy  and  hla  Mji.  and  Ph.  D.  In  modem 
languages  from  the  University,  of  Pltteburgh. 
Mrs.  Margaret  T.  Wellington,  who  is  cf  Anglo- 
Saxon  background,  teaohea  art.  Mrs.  Danute 
Obojaka  studied  Polish  language  and  litera- 
ture at  the  University  of  Lublin,  Poland, 
where  she  received  her  first  M.A.  degree; 
upon  her  arrival  In  the  United  Stetas  aha 
took  up  Library  Sdenoe  and  received  an  MA. 
at  tha  Camegte  Institute  in  Pittsburgh.  She 
married  an  Amartoan  of  PoUah  extraction, 
and  now  both  work  at  AUlance  where  her 
huaband  teachea  BnglUh.  Mrs.  Ballna  Swld- 
Blnaka  studied  at  the  unlveraitlea  of  Warsaw. 
Berlin.  Muxilch  and  in  the  United  Stetea. 
8hs  teachea  foreign  languagea  at  Amance 
Collage. 

Preddent  Pardnakl'a  chief  aim  ta  to  ex- 
pand Alllanoe'a  Slavonic  department,  so  that 
hU  amaU  Pollah  college  can  effectively  com- 
pete in  this  field  with  the  best  universities 
in  the  United  Stetes.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
coUege  acqidred  an  electromc  language  labo- 
ratory where  teachers  record  magnetic  tepee 
at  each  leason.  Studente,  seated  In  30 
separate  l>boths,  hear  the  lesson  through 
Individual  earphonea;  aa  they  repeat  what 
they  hear,  they  record  their  own  volcea  on 
tape.  Later,  the  student  correcte  errors  in 
diction  and  pronunciation  by  comparing  his 
recorded  voice  with  that  of  the  inatructora. 

Eventually,  Dr.  Parclnskl  hopes  that  AUl- 
ance wlU  produce  scholars  capable  o<  - 
Important  Independent  reeearch.  He  antld- 
patea  the  preparation  of  a  definitive 
unlversiy  text  on  Pollah  history  that  woiUd 
surpass  even  the  excellent  Cambridge  His- 
tory of  Poland.  "My  dream."  says  the  presi- 
dent, "la  to  see  poetgradiutte  studies  In  the 
field  of  himuinltlee  at  AUlance  CoUege — that 
Is  to  say.  I  have  a  vision  of  a  Polish  Alliance 
University." 

Por  Dr.  Pardnakl  thla  la  no  mere  dream. 
but  a  very  realistic  and  practicable  goal.  Be 
wante  the  studente  of  AlUance  to  enjoy  the 
literature,  history  and  spirit  of  two  lan- 
guagea and  two  coxintrtes — "and  In  this  way 
become  better  Americans  and  better  human 
beinga." 

CAFTIOXa 

Caption  A:  PoUah  Room  of  Alliance  Col- 
lege library  (above)  houaee  more  than  4.000 
books  and  perlodloala  about  Poland,  among 


others  auch  rare  pubUcatlona  aa  Joachim 
lAlewel'a  historical  work  publlabed  188  years 
ago. 

Caption  B:  Sdence  (New  science)  buUd- 
lng, now  being  constructed  in  center  of 
campus.  Is  part  of  major  expansion  prograxn. 

Caption  C:  CafeterU  of  off -campus  man'a 
dormitory,  is  cheerful  spot  for  meeting 
friends,  having  a  (snack)  cup  of  coffee  be- 
tween daases.  Coate-of-arms  of  Pollah 
dUes  colorfuUy  decorate  the  room. 

(Text  available  for  USIS  use.) 


DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  with 
respect  to  the  situation  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  there  is  good  news  in  the  news- 
paper this  morning.  Provisional  Presi- 
dent Hector  Oarcia  Oodoy  has  issued  an 
order  to  troops  of  the  Dominican  Army 
that  they  shall  be  confined  to  their  bar- 
racks until  after  the_election,  to  be  held 
on  Jime  1.  ~" 

There  Is-aIso  good  news  that  mUiiary 
leaves  have  been  cancelled  so  that  those 
who  were  on  leave  must  rejoin  their 
troops. 

I  am  happy  that  as  a  result  Of  these 
two  moves  Juan  Bosch  has  agreed  to 
continue  as  a  candidate  for  the  preSl' 
dency  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Mr. 
Bosch  now  believes  that  the  provisional 
president  has  taken  the  steps  necessary 
to  assure  a  free  election  without  Inttm- 
Idation  by  the  military. 

This  oacouraglng  development  results 
in  a  hope  that  we  will  honorably  get  out 
of  the  mess  that  we  got  into  In  the  ZX>> 
mlnlcan  Republic  In  Apiril  of  last  year. 

The  point  Is  that  despite  the  presence 
of  the  Inter-Ameriean  Peaoe  Foroe  and 
despite  a  UJS.  aid  program  which  Is  al> 
most  the  sole  means  of  support  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  it  has  not  yet  been 
possible  to  enfcu'ce  upon  the  Dominican 
military  any  sort  of  deooit  respeot  for 
the  opinions — or  apparently,  the  lives — 
of  their  fellow  oountrymen.  I  would 
h<v)e  that  the  n.8.  Qovermnent  would 
adopt  a  more  forthright  attitude  toward 
this  problem.  It  sounds  a  little  unreal- 
istic for  the  State  Department  to  make 
a  plea  of  nonintervention  in  this  case. 

In  connection  with  these  remarks. 
Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  at 
this  p(^t  two  recent  magazine  articles 
on  the  Dominican  Republic — one  by 
Theodore  Draper  In  the  New  Leader  of 
May  9  and  one  by  Andrew  Kopklnd  In 
ithe  New  Republic  of  May  21. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoorb, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  Leader  magaidne.  May  0. 10<A] 
A  Cass  or  Poutxoal  < 


(By  Ttieodore  Draper) 
The  more  X  study  and  think  about  the 
Dominican  crisis  of  last  year,  the  man  I 
believe  It  was.  In  a  deeper  sense,  a  United 
Stetes  crista.  And  that  crisis — our  crista— 
Is  BtUl  with  UB.  Except  for  a  smaU  force  (rf 
professional  mlllterlste,  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple did  something  they  wUl  long  be  proud  of. 
They  rose  against  a  pollttcaUy  and  economi- 
caUy  bankrupt  regime,  bom  of  a  mlUtary 
coup,  and  fought  to  reeatebltah  a  himane. 
democratic,  constitutional  government,  But 
I  fear  that  we  la  the  United  Btetea  will  aeaw 
be  able  to  look  baek  at  what  we  did  in  April 
1068  with  pride;  Indeed,  we  have  nut  fat 
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iaooe«dM  tn  even  fkdng  up  ralBolantly  to 
our  mtMaoM,  or  tt  leut  the  acttou  that  ware 
ownmltted  by  our  government. 
Vtr  the  pact  few  months,  I  have  been  going 
,  over  the  events  ot  April  19M  on  the  beela  of 
.  materUI  not  prvTlouely  aTsltoble  to  me.  Inl- 
tUOIy,  what  we  knew  of  the  Pwntntcan  revolt 
eaaM  mainly  f^om  United  States  souroes. 
Ifbre  recently,  I  have  been  able  to  restudy  the 
antecedents  and  nature  of  the  upheaval  on 
the  basis  of  surprisingly  rich  and  revealing 
Dominican  sooroos.  The  two  main  newspa- 
pers In  Santo  Domingo.  JD  Carihe  and  Liatin 
Dtario.  published  editions  on  April  28,  26.  27, 
as,  1966,  that  i^^tfiln  columns  and  columns 
of  reports  covering  nearly  every  aspect  of 
the  first  four  days.  The  Dominican  magastne, 
Ahorm/,  put  out  two  numbers  In  May  1965. 
Z  have  also  been  able  to  obtain  %  complete 
file  of  the  various  Communist  pubUeatlons. 
There  u  much  to  read.  too.  tn  the  pubUca- 
ttone  of  aavanl  poUtloal  parties,  and  especial- 
ly ot  scma  OathoUe  organisations. 

In  this  space.  I  merely  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  two  or  three  main  points  that  bear 
on  the  lateet  campaign  In  this  country  to 
coanti  the  revolt  Into  a  Oommnalst  plot. 

"Ka  hsgln  with,  there  Is  now  overwhelming 
•eldenoe  that  the  revolt  was  vlrtuaUy  robbed 
of  almost  bloodless  success  on  April  35.  the 
aaoood  day.  At  10:30  that  morning.  Pro- 
visional President  Donald  Beld  Cabral  re- 
signed at  the  demand  of  a  group  of  oCBoers 
hMded  by  Oolonel  Frandsoo  Caamafio  Deft6. 
Op  to  the  time  of  Reld  Oshral's  resignation. 
the  death  toll,  aeeordlng  to  the  Dominican 
pnas.  ttwmbwad  three.  Vlctocy  ssemed  so 
Bfeartbatk  with  one  emeptloD,  the  highest 
military  olBoers,  who  later  turned  against  the 
revolt,  made  friendly  overtures  to  Its  leaders. 
T^  following  day,  the,  main  headline  across 
the  front  page  of  the  newspaper  doeest  to  the 
Oathdle  hlersrohy,  UsNn  tHmrto.  read:  "MUI- 
tary  Depose  Trtutvlrate:  President  of  the 
Chamber.  >wiiiiiis  Power."  By  mlUtary,  the 
akoiy  a^ade  olear  that  ti  meant  the  groop 
headed  by  Oolonal  Oaamaflo;  Beld  Oabvalis 
npmnk  was  known  as  the  Triumvirate;  and 
the  Chanber  was  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
An  editorial  in  the  same  issue  praised  the  new 
Ptovlstfliial  President.  Dr.  Joa«  Rafael  IKAlna 
TftkSn,  as  a  man  «f  IntoUlvsnee,  prudence, 
•Bd  good  will.'* 

Dr.Moilna  nraOa  was  swons  Ui  at  8:tf  pjn. 
on  April  26.  An  hour  and  a  qmartar  earlier, 
thougb.  at  4:»0  pjn..  Air  Pocoe  planee  at- 
tacked the  NaUonal  PfOaoe  whore  the  Do- 
mlnlfian  Congress  was  uMtlog.  And  early 
the  n«jct  morning  the  Air  Force  attacks  began 
in  deadly  earnest. 

This  was  the  first  turning  point  In  the 
fortUBSO  of  the  revolt.  V>om  stin  almost 
MoodlesB  auooeei— the  Donlntcaa  press  re- 
psi^ad  only  about  10  dsatha  on  AprU  26— It 
was  plunged'  Into  a  bloody  dvU  war.  Why? 
Why  did  the  Dominican  Air  Force  decide  to 
attack  the  National  Palace  at  4:30  pjn.  on 
Apctt  28T  Why  did  the  mllitvy  ofBons  who 
saw  the  handwriting  on  the  Wall  for  most  of 
that  day  change  thair  minds  and  oppoee  the 
revolt  by  force. 

We  know,  because  he  has  told  im.  that  the 
only  top  officer  who  actively  oppoeed  the  re- 
volt from  the  outMt  was  General  Bias  Wes- 
sln  y  Weesin,  the  ringleader  at  the  September 
1968  anti-Bcaeh  ooap.  Weasla  has  further 
revsalad  (hat  he  had  only  aoo-a50  men  at  his 
disposal  at  this  tuna.  Be  has  said  the  chief 
of  the  Air  Voroe,  Qensral  da  las  Santos  Cte- 
pedes,  asked  him  on  AptU  M  to  surrender 
and  he  reejponded  the  foUowlng  day  by  send- 
ing two  aldas  to  de  loe  Santas  whom  they 
forced  at  gun  point  to  order  the  attack  on 
the  national  Palaoa.*  But  there  was  mora 
{to  the  story  than  that. 


»resHmowir  e/ Br«««dier  Oeneral  XUos  ires- 
sti»  y  Wmatm:  BMrlng  before  the  Ssnata  m- 
femal  Security  Suboonmlttaa,  October  l. 
1M6.  pp.  166-167.- 


The  missing  links  are  provided  in  a  cable 
ftom  IT.S.  CharffA  d'AlTairee  William  B.  Con. 
nett  Jr.,  aoUng  as  bead  ot  the  Boibessy  tn 
S&nto  Domingo  while  Ambassador  W.  Tapley 
Bennett  Jr.,  was  In  Georgia  visiting  his 
mother.  This  cable  was  received  In  Washing- 
ton at  S  ;00  pjn.  on  April  25.  a  half  hoxu  after 
the  Air  Force  attack  on  the  National  Palace, 
and  the  links  are  to  be  found  In  three  key 
sentences. 

"All  members  of  the  country  teim  fed 
Beech's  return  and  resumption  erf  control  of 
the  government  is  against  VS.  Interests  in 
view  of  extremists  in  the  coup  and  Commu- 
nist advocacy  of  Bosch  return." 

Connett  continued:  "I  have  reluctantly 
agreed  to  the  de  loe  Santos- Weesin  plan  even 
though  it  cotxld  mecm  more  bloodshed." 

And  three  eentences  later,  he  added:  "Our 
attadkte  have  stissaed  to  the  three  milltsry 
leaders.  Rivera,  de  loe  Santos  and  Weesin.  our 
strong  feeling  everything  poesible  should  be 
done  to  prevent  a  Communist  takeover."' 

This  cable  provee  that  the  TTnlted 
Statee  repreeentativea  in  Santo  Domingo  ef- 
fectively Intervened  against  the  revolt  on  Ita 
second  day.  Charg*  d'Affalrs  Connett  was 
in  on  the  Dominican  military  decision  to 
drown  the  revolt  In  blood  and.  In  effect,  the 
VS.  mUttary  attaehee  urged  the  Dominican 
mlUtary  leaders  to  get  In  there  and  fight. 
President  J<dmson  ordered  in  the  Marines 
.  on  the  fifth  day.  AprU  28.  to  do  the  Job 
the  Dominican  military  was  unable  to  do. 
The  Preeident  did  not  need  about  96.000 
troepa  to  evacuate  about  8.000  Am^^mn  ci- 
vilians, who  were  being  successfully  evaeu- 
•««d  anyway.'  and  he  did  not  need  to  keep  the 
troops  there  Indefinitely  If  the.evacuatton  was 
his  only  or  even  his  main  purpose. 

Thus  we  are  led  back  to  the  original  and 
stin  the  only  serious  long-term  rationale  for 
V.S.  interrentlen  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
;Uo— the  alleged  tie-up  between  JUan  Soach 
and  the  Communists.  Connett's  cable,  it 
should  be  remembered,  referred  to  "Commu- 
nttt  advocacy  of  Bosdi  return"  and  to  the 
prevention  of  a  "Comnranist  takeover." 

As  for  the  danger  of  a  "Communist  take- 
over" on  that  day.  April  35.  the  Dominican 
material  is  particularly  revealing.  I  men- 
tioned that  the  two  leading  Santo  Domingo 
newspapers  reported  the  first  four  days  of  the 
revolt.  About  a  dosen  dllferent  stories  on 
practically  all  aspecte  of  the  revolt  fined 
three  or  more  fuU-slaed  pagee  daily  ta  both 
Litttn  DUtrio  and  *l  Cartbe,  which  has  long 
been  Bosch's  Joximallstie  bete  noire.  TTH 
there  Is  not  a  line,  not  a  word,  in  ether  paper 
about  Communist  influence  or  activity  in  the 
constitutionalist  ranks,  let  alone  about  the 
threat  of  a  Communist  takeover.  The  only 
thing  the  editors  thought  worth  reporting 
on  an  Inside  page  on  April  28  was  a  manifesto 
of  the  Castroite  14th  of  June  Movement  call- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  the  1983  Constitu- 
tion, but  slgttificantly  omitting  a  demand  for 
Bosch's  return  to  power.  The  same  story 
carried  the  text  of  a  pro-revoK  statement  by 
the  Dominican  Lawyers'  Association,  hardly 
a  revolutionary  body.  The  Dominican  press, 
moreover,  knows  Its  Communists  and  never 
hesltatee  to  mention  them  by  name. 

The  "Communist  advocacy  of  Bosch  re- 
turn." to  which  Connett's  cable  alluded,  ap- 
parently referred  to  a  manifesto  by  the  pro- 
Soviet  Communist  party,  then  known  as  the 
Popular  Socialist  Party  (psp),  of  March  18. 
1965,  about  five  weeks  before  the  revolt.  I 
have  explained  the  drcumstanoes  of  this 

*  TlM  substance  of  Connett's  cable  has  been 
known  for  some  time.  It  was  accurately 
paraphrased  as  long  ago  as  June  25,  1985.  in 
The  Watt  Street  Journal  by  its  Washington 
oorrsspondent,  Philip  Oeyelln.  And  Oeyelln 
rtlscussss  the  cable  at  aome  iKigth.  with  dl- 
reet  quotations,  in  his  forthcoming  book. 
t4fndcm  m.  Johneon  and  the  Wvrld.  to  be 
publMMd  bjr  Fradsrlek  A.  Ptaeger  ta  June. 


manifesto  In  detail  in  the  Nev  Republic  of 
February  19.  1988.  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
repeat  the  Whole  story  here.  In  brief 
Bosch's  party  and  the  Christian  BevoluUon- 
ary  Party,  the  Dominican  version  of  what 
Is  known  elsewhere  as  the  Christian  Demo-  ' 
cratlc  movement,  made  a  pact  in  January 
,  1966.  to  restore  oonstltutlonal  government* 
The  Communists  made  overtures  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  united  front,  but  were 
turned  down.  Neverthelesa,  the  Communists 
recognized  that  an  overwhelming  mass  move- 
ment was  building  up  for  the  restoration  of 
Bosch's  constitutional  government,  and  they 
tried  to  identify  themselves  with  this  move- 
ment, at  least  nomlnaUy.  becaxise  they  did 
not  wish  to  be  completely  Isolated  from  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  trend  of  the  masses. 
The  Dominican  Communist  maneuver  was 
not  too  different  from  the  stand  taken  by 
the  U.S.  Communists  In  several  Prealdentlal 
elections,  Including  the  last  one.  favoring 
the  Democratic  candidate  over  the  Repub- 
lican. 

In  any  case,  if  we  are  going  to  dte  Com- 
mvmlst  documents,  let  lu  dte  them  honestly 
and  fairly.  I  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  tracking  them  down  because  they 
have  played  a  key  role  in  the  campaign 
of  falsificaUon  and  vlllflcatlon  which  the 
Dominican  revolt  has  suffered,  and  is  still 
suffering,  in  this  country. 

Back  on  August  18.  1966.  the  organ  of  ths 
Communist  mp.  El  Popular  published  a  "self  • 
criticism"  of  Communist  policy  before  aiui 
during  the  revolt.  This  documSnt  quite 
explidtly  stated  that  "our  party  was  not 
prepared  for  the  armed  insxirrectlon  and  for 
that  reason  was  not  capable  of  diz«ctlng 
It. 

Ths  able  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Deilp  Neva  Georgle  Anne  Oeyer  interviewed 
Oayetano  Bodriguaa  dd  Prado.  leader  of  the 
Dominican  Popular  Movement  the  pro-Cbl- 
neee  Communist  party.  He  told  her:  "We 
were  not  in  on  the  plans  of  Caamafio.  In  the 
beginning,  we  thought  that  it  would  be 
a  simple  reactionary  coup.  But  when  we  got 
the  opportunity  to  get  arms  (on  the  second 
day.  when  the  armories  were  broken  open), 
we  startdl  to  fight.  The  Communists  never 
had  enough  force  to  put  the  revolution  In 
danger.  The  principal  force  was  always 
Caam&fio.  The  forces  of  the  Left  were  mini- 
mal— less  than  10  per  cent.  Later  we  got 
Into  contact  with  Ca&mafio  when  we  formed 
oxir  commando  (one  of  the  fighting  units) ." 
(Chicago  paily  News.  November  9,  1985) . 

Two  leaders  of  the  pro-Soviet  Dominican 
Communist  party  (ex-psp),  J.  I.  Quelle 
(Cudlo]  and  N.  Isa  Conde.  gave  their  verdon 

'Cathoitc  support  of  ths  consUtutioaallst 
taemtaent  dsaervas  far  more  attention  than 
It  has  y«t  received.  It  was — and  is — one  of 
the  most  significant  and  hopeful  aspecta  at 
the  entire  Dominican  phenomenon,  and  its 
Impormnce  for  dl  Latin  America  can  hardly 
be  aaoiggvrated.  While  the  Dominlean  Oom- 
mumstB  have  been  absurdly  overrated,  the 
Dominican  Catholics  have  been  unjustly  un- 
dsrsAtnwtsd.  There  is  an  authoritative  ac- 
count of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Catholic 
Ohiuch  Itself  to  live  down  Its  past  subservi- 
ence to  the  Trujlllo  despotism  and  assume 
a  new.  politically  democratic  and  sodaUy 
progresdve  role  In  "Chas  le  Nonce  A-  Salnt- 
Domingue.".  InfommtUnu  CathoUquea  In- 
ternattonalee,  Parla.  AprU  15.  1966.  I  have 
also  bsen  informed  that  Reverend  James  A. 
Clark  of  the  Latin  American  Bureau  of  the 
NatkMid  OathoUc  Welfare  Conference  has 
Just  oomiMeted  a  book  on  the  rde  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Dominican  crisis. 
Ths  h»ay  U  that  Catholic  apologists  of  VM. 
iBterventlon  and  Dominican  reaction,  (of  the 
tgrpe  reprsasnted  by  WlUlam  F.  Buoklay.  Jr.) 
are  doing  more  serious,  loog-range  damage 
to  ths  iBtcrssts  of  their  church  than  the 
OoBunuxUsts  oould  ever  Inflict. 
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of  the  revolt  in  the  two-pin  article  in  the 
organ  of  the  pro-Soviet  Cdhmunlst  parties. 
World  tterxlet  Review  (December  1985  and 
January  1988) .  In  the  firsti  Installment  they 
wrote:  "We  failed  to  see  tli^t  an  armed  up- 
rising wss  inevitable.  o4>ti8equently,  our 
party  found  itself  unprepaiied  for  the  uprU- 
Ing  and  was  unable  to  head  it.  although  as  far 
as  posdble  It  took  a  firm  and  resolute  part 
in  it."  Thus  they  claim  I  lome  credit  for 
having  Joined  the  fight  after:  it  started  with- 
out them,  but  they  makei  clear  Uiat  they 
played  a  relatively  modest  { role  throughout 
the  April  revolt.  | ' 

The  two  Commimlsts  also  critlciaed  their 
party  for  Its  mistaken  atttuude  toward  the 
Dominican  Armed  Forces:  "ttoeldes,  our  party 
adopted  a  sectarian  attitude  to  the  Armed 
Forces,  linnping  them  all  totether  as  a  group 
of  'gorillas'  in  the  servlce^l  of  recreation." 
Consequently:  "Our  8ecta]|im  attitude  to 
the  Army  .  .  prevented  44  from  correctly 
assessing  the  changes  taklne  place  in  It  and 
isolated  us  from  the  entire Iprocess  of  prep- 
aration of  the  coup  m  th^  I  barracks.  As  a 
result,  conBtltutiondist  ofllnrs  and  soldiers 
established  contadt  with  thjel  vao^latlng  and 
moderate  circles  of  the  ddnocratlc  move- 
ment, which  were  planning  armed  action 
merely  as  a  oounterooup." 

Yet  this  artlde  in  the  Wtorld  Marxiat  Re- 
view, which  can  be  found '  In  many  of  our 
larger  llbrarlee  and  could  b4  bought  in  our 
larger  dtlea.  has  been  mad^i  the  pretext  for 
the  latest  propegadda  cami^gn  against  the 
Domlnloan  revolt.  This 
mg  IsSS  than  a  dean  ease 
ity.  It  tias  polluted  news] 
and  both  housee  of 
there  are  very  strong  fc 
States  which  are  willing  to,teeort  to  almost 
any  deception  to  pdson  t4#  minds  of  the 
Amerloaa  people  against' 
vdt  and  its  leaderdiip. 

Her«  is  how  this  cam] 
in  Che  past  two  months: 

It  seems  to  have  lleen  tlci 
Oonlne  In  the  Los  Angeles 
25,  1985.  Conine's  article 
of  the  lot.  He  at  least  toldl 
the  two  communists  had  not  dalmed  credit 
for  the  initial  phase  of  thigf  revolt,  but  he 
pretended  that  what  they  hM  written  tdlied 
"on  most  points"  with  wmt  the  Johnson 
Administration  has  sdd  at  the  time.  TO  bd'- 
ster  this  claim.  Conine  wrote!  '"Only  ttie  land- 
ing of  American  troops.  th« 
Red  power  plky  to  faU." 
distortion.  What  the  two 
said  was  this:  "Only  by 
ventlon  was  U.S.  imperial 
the  Dominican  democrats 
diets  from  achieving  their 
Indeed,  one  of  the  main 
Marxist  Review  article  was 
Communist  power  had  bedd  to  make  any 
"power  play"  or  "grab."         TT 

But  Conine's  Imaginative' little  effort  was 
only  a  foretaste  of  what  wats  to  come.  The 
mdn  dish  vras  served  up  by  Wuilam  8.  White 
In  a  nationwide  column  on  March  24  of  this 
year.  White  took  the  line  tiitt  "{Isa]  Conde 
and  Quello  have  now  unmistakably  and  open- 
ly Identdfled  the  CommnnistI party  as  the  xH- 
tlmately  moving  force  in  th^  Dominican  up- 
heavd."  As  we  have  seen  J  'Jsa  Oonde  and 
QueUo  had  sdd  nothing  of  me  kind.  They 
had.  In  fact,  sdd  Just  the  rapodte,  namely 
that  the  Communists  had  nn  had  the  fore- 
sight or  the  power  to  becom4<the  "lUtlmatdy 
moving  force"  at  any  stage  |c(f  the  revolt. 

And  now  the  game  of  dist6rting  the  World 
Marxist  Review  article  redlyiMt  out  of  hand. 
Some  of  the  worst  offenders,,  unfortunately, 
were  members  of  Oongre4s.  WlUlam  S. 
White's  column  was  inserted]  tn  the  ComnaB- 
noKAL  RwxwD  not  once  butTuuee  times  by 
three  dilTsrent  congressmen  I  With  their  own 
distortions  of  his  distortions;  Peculiarly,  the 
CowmxsaiOMAi,  Rkobd  of  March  24.  1066, 
published  White's  column  tifice  In  a  single 
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Issue,  only  three  pages  apart.  R^resentatlve 
Axsnarsso  I.  Sklmw,  At.  (D.-Aia.)  prefaced 
the  oolionn  by  telling  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  two  Donlnlean  Com- 
munists had  stated,  "except  for  U.S.  military 
intervention  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo 
would  have  become  another  Bed  base  in  the 
Caribbean." 

Representative  Jos  D.  Waoooitmbi  (D.-La.) 
went  Representative  Sklden  one  better.  He 
told  the  House  that  the  "hierarchy  of  Inter- 
natlond  Communism"  had  now  frankly 
admitted  that  "they  armed  and  fomented 
the  revolt  last  AprU  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
pubUc-  The  foUowlng  day,  March  25,  1988, 
Senator  Russkix  B.  Long  (D.-La.)  intro- 
duced the  same  column  which  showed,  he 
said,  that  "our  Communist  opponents  in  the 
struggle  for  the  Dominican  Republic  are 
blatantly  proclaiming  their  respondhilt^  fOr 
the  uprising." 

Is  It  not  Incredible  that  an  artlde  which 
had  explicitly  stated  that  the  Dominican 
Communists  bad  been  "unprepared  for  the 
uprising"  and  ^unable  to  bead  it"  should  be 
distorted  by  one  Representative  to  mean  that 
the  Communists  had  frankly  admitted  "fo- 
menting" It,  and  by  one  Senator  to  mean 
that  they  were  "blatantly  proclaiming  titelr 
respoDdlilllty''  for  It?  Could  -  membera  of 
Congress  more  blatantly  prodalm  their  own 
responsibility? 

Fortunately,  there  Is  *  bright  side  to  this 
political  outrage.  On  March  26,  1988,  too. 
Senator  Josxph  Ct^uc  (D.-Pa.)  roae  to  ex- 
pose this  fantastic  lioax  on  the  Senate' fioor. 
He  Introduced  the  full  text  of  the  Worid 
Marxiat  Review  airtlele  ta  the  COwduaRowikt 
RscosD.  with  an  titx^aiMe  commentary  of  his 
own.  '\  '-••""•'     ^ 

But  this  diii  not  *tbi>  the  |)rbpagandA  ma- 
chine. Spanlah-langnaf  e  readers  were  treat- 
ed to  an  edltorld  m  the  New  Tork  weekly. 
£t  Ti^mpo  Of  March  27.  1988.  by  its  editor. 
Staz^ey  Rosa,  a  fnmer  Journalistic  henchman 
of  the  late  Domlhlean  dtctitar,  Rafael  Leonl- 
daa  TruJlUo.  Roas  told  hlk  z«aders  that  "we 
have  in  the  (j^mmunlsts*  own  words,  and 
rii^t  from  Moscow,  the  proof  that  the  revolt 
which  overthrew  Donald  Reld  Cabrd  was 
sponsored,  financed,  arn^^  and  inq;>lre<^  dl- 
Vect  from  Moscow"--^ciib  a  wqrd  tk  wbdeh  was 
true.*  '■"'  ''  '-■'^'   ^   ■■•■-•  •; 

Then  a  national  maga^e.  V.S.  NetP8  4k 
World  Report  of  April  4,  190«,  publl«b«d  dc- 
oeipu  firom  stlU  thk  sa^ht  »rucle  with  the 


•  Not  lonf  ««s.>  SI  Tiempo  puhllshM'a  to/- 
ferent  venlda  of  tb»  revolt,  Tii-»Mt<tn  Am- 
hsBsador  Urnar  PHtnatMadnhai,  a  tadnber  of 
the  criglaal  oss  tactftnding  oonantttaa-  ssnt 
to  the  Domlniflan  Rspubllc.  baa  fMqoantly 
bean  citsd  to  prove  that  thsrs  had  been  a 
real  Oanomtmlst  threat  to  Justify  the  U.8. 
intervention.  At  that  tlahs.  be  merdy  said 
tbmt  "the  Caaaoafio  jnovement  eould  be  mp- 
Idly  eonwted  to  a  OnininmiUl  Ihssmiw  ilim." 
Boi  that  It  had  haan.  But  this  time  Pewna 
Mactnho  gave  an  iBtsrview  to  Mac  Alvarez 
which  appeared  In  El  Tiempo  of  New  Tork. 
January  27.  1988.  Fliet  Alvarea  aaked  the 
Braaillaa  whether,  in-  his  view.  Commuaism 
oouM  gain  strength  If, Bosch  emargsd  vle- 
tortoos  in  the  torthoomlng  elections.  Penna 
Marlnho  repllads  "I  do  noi  see  this  possi- 
bility. Santo  Doadngo  Is  not  and  wiU  not 
be  Onmmimlat,  and  there  does  not  exist  any 
foundation  on  which  It  can  develop.  Com- 
munism is  a  fantasy  in  thU  country."  But 
Alvarea  was  not  satisfied  and  asked  another 
question — whether,  in  his  <^>inlon.  Commu- 
nism had  also  been  a  fantasy  in  the  days  of 
the  revolt  (of  AprU  1968).  Penna  Marlnho 
thought  for  a  moment  and  then  replied: 

"Always  .  .  .  Oaaasafio's  revdutlon  was  'a 
popular  type  of  mavamant.  That  a  number 
fit  Oocnmunlsts  whntad  to  profit  fraan  It.  as 
to  their  oustom.  is  something  natiiral  and 
loglcd  but  it  does  not  mean  that  there 
existed  a  trae  threat  from  the  extreme  left." 


editorial  comment  that  ''the  Oommunlsts 
now  say"  that  "only  armed  Interventton  by 
the  ^mted  States"  stopped  them  from  takthg 
over  the  country.  And  an  offictd  State  De- 
partment publication,  foreiffn  PoUep  Briefs 
of  AprU  11.  1066.  canted  sdme  mora  carefully 
sdecbed  experpu  to  get  across  the  message, 
as  the  title  put  it,  of  "Communist  Invdve- 
ment  in  the  Dominican  Republic  Crisis,"  but 
carefuUy  omitted  all  thoee  pasnngee  which 
|had  confeeaed  how  late  and  limited  the  Com- 
munut  involvement  had  been.  No  doubt 
moreresaareh  would  turn  up  other  epettmtnm 
of  this  peculiar  literary  genre. 

It  Is  clear,  I  think,  that  we  are  dealing  hare 
not  with  a  series  of  odnddsnaaa  but  wKh  a 
highly  orchestratsd  operatlan..  But  who  la 
conducting  this  orchsstra.  and  who  is  paying 
for  It?  If  we  knew  the  answers  to  thsae 
questions,  ws  would  know  more  about  the 
outlook  for  UJS.  policy  in  the  Dominican 
RepubUc.  For  Hun  have  been  signs  of  late 
that  the  pdicy  may  be  changing  for  the 
better.  It  remains  to  Im  eeen.  however, 
whether  we  are  getting  a  change  of  rhetorle 
or  of  reaUty. 

The  people  who  engage  in  this  kind  of 
ahabby  deception  may  Justify  It  on  tba 
ground  that,  against  Ooauannlam.  anything 
goes.  They  are  wrooc  profoumUy  wrong. 
This  kind  of  anti-Communism  can  only  end 
by  aoaking  antl-OwnmunlsBi  a  mockery,  a 
srandd,  a  staneh  In  the  nostrlla  of  all  da- 
eant  pa<o|de.  If  the  OommnnlMB  wwe  -dU^ 
bolical  enough,  they  would  aobddlaa  it. 

Bven  if  this  diunsy  oampalgn  wees  tf^ 
reeted  against  the  Communists.  It  would 
backfire.  But  that  It  should  be  aimed  at  a 
maa  whom  the  Oemmnaista  have  themaelvae 
vilified  moet  of  his  life  makes  it  poUtteal 
suldds  as  weU  as  a  moral  swindle.  On  AprU 
4  and  6  of  this  year.  Jaan  Bosch  delivered 
-two  of  the  aaost  haaie.  eloqtieat  and  bbovIbc 
talks  in  defense  of  <|pBioceacy  against  Oom- 
munism  that  have  ever  bean  made,  and  thay 
were  pubUshed  la  fuU  la  the  Saato  Dcmlnao 
rpmptn.  But,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  waot 
oompletdy  unteportedln  the  U.8. 

It  sogaedmeehdpe,  however,  to  k»ow  what 
a  thing  was  not  la  order  to  deteimlae  what 
It  reaUy  was.  The  faldty  and  futility  of  aU 
^  the  attsanpts  to  depict  the  Domlnteaa  re- 
volt as  a  Cnnwianist  conspiracy  hAva  aaardy 
servsd  to  bring  out  more  sharply  and  ttnato- 
takably  its  asesntlaUy  dsmoendo  character. 
IhtU  revdt  was.  In  rsallty,  ons  of  the  vary 
rare.  asuaUy  pure,  popular,  demoexatio,  eon- 
.stltutloaal  movementa  in  this  Hemisphata. 
Ths  role  played  by  the  United  States  was, 
-In  my  view,  a  historic  wrong,  ah  unmiti- 
gated, IndefendMe  wrong. 

But  we  have  now  been  given  that  other 
rarity  in  fordgn  aSaha— a  second  chance. 
Iheas  will  be  an  dection  in'  the  Domimeaa 
Republic  on  June  1,  and  Juan  Boech  Is  ran- 
ning  again.  One  can  ooly  hope  that  we  wai 
find  a  way  to  make  Just  as  clear  this  time 
that  his  return  to  power  is  not  agdnst  the 
interest  of  the  united  States  as  we  found 
a  vnty  last  April  to  make  dear  that  we 
thought  It  was  sudi  a  danger. 

In  my  first  article  on  the  Dominican  r^ 
volt  in  Trx  Nkw  Lxaosa  of  May  34.  1966. 
written  about  two  weeks  after  the  outbreak. 
I  oondudsd  with  thsse  words:  "I  venture  to 
make  a  prediction:  In  the  end  we  wUl  need 
Juan  Boech  far  more  than  he  ever  needed  us. 
When  we  betray  the  Juan  Bosches  of  the 
world  we  must,  in  the  find  reckoning,  be- 
tray oursslves." 

ThU  prsdlctton  has  now  come  true  beyond 
my  most  extravacant  ezpecUtlons. 

(ftom  the  Kew  BepubUc  »wgwrins. 
May  21, 1966] 
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DOSOMlBAir  RKPuauc 

(By  Andrew  KopUnd) 

SawTo  Ddmwoo^There  are  times  vrhen 

Juan  Bosch  wxmld  rather  l>e  almost  anything 
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•IM  tbaa  pnaldMit  of  th«  OonUnlcui  Bapob- 
Ue.  "Z  want  not  to  win  thla  •tcetUm."  he 
Mid  moroMiy  iQ  tb«  coium  of  m  long  oon- 
TMMtUm  on*  ttinj  Kftamoon  in  May.  But 
BoMh  la  not  Ilkaly  to  gat  tala  wlah.  Tba  alao- 
tloaa  whloh  many  paopla  tlunigbt  Impoaalbla 
BOW  apiMar  IncTltabla;  they  an  aat  f or  Juna 
1:  Boaofa  la  tha  odtia-on-faTortta. 

Thm  la  nothing  unnatural  about  Boaob'a 
oceaalonal  flti  of  gloom.     U  ha  wtna.  hla 
tioublaa  bagln.    Today,  b*  aaaa  bla  oountry 
tram  tba  prlaon  that  la  bla  own  bouaa.  wbleb 
ba  baa  iaft  joat  twloa  during  tba  '^'^r^ftn— 
both  tlmaa  for  paraonal  amarganolaa  «nd  at 
*BlCh(.    Ha  apanda  hla  daya  undar  a  palm- 
thaftebad  pargola  In  a  ttny  waUad-ln  patio 
vaealTlng  oallaca  and  taptaig  tpm^m  for  the 
'   daUy  radio   taroadoaatL     Oampalgnara.  offl. 
Qtala.  menda  ara  admlttad  through  a  olrcla  of 
guarda,    aoroaa    a   Mndbagged    front    yard, 
through  a  maae  of  loofcad  doora  leading  to 
:  Attlng  iooaaa.  odtooa  and  nondMcrlpt  anta- 
f  ebaabera.    In  one  of  them  tharv  la  a  book- 
|-    i^tU:  Land  Reform  in  Taiwan  and  Xrleh 
i    mauB'a  Tha  Heart  of  Man  atand  naat  to 
thinly-bound   volumea  In  Spanlah.     In  an 
>    ^^  °*'*  ^  *^  ygula.  two  Dominican 
WHnan  Krub  olothea  In  a  aoapy  tub. 
I    nia  vlatton  awlrl  arooad  Boaah.  foUowtng 
Mte movaa awift)y  aimmd  tha  aneiomre;  he 
m^ti    tbHtt    with    a    warm,    opan-annad 
«6Mao,  talka  tor  •  taw  mlimtaa.  than  aenda 
tham  oC  with  tha  aama  gtatura.    Juat  out- 
« dmawa  navy  ♦•*i*>g.— «»<— tm,  cS «h* 
•MM  eorpa  llana^  loyal  to  tha  pro- 
-^  "eonatttntlanallBt"  rabala  In  laat  yaar^ 
Taifiatatton-~ataada  guard  tn  hla  Uack  ual- 
laaa.  Mack  caavaa  ■bnea.  and  blaak  keoC 
with  a  anbmaehina  goa  ilang  over  hla  ~ 
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*%  X  left  tfela  boon  sad  want  to  the  dty^ 
or  aay  city  ta  4ha  eonatry — thouaaade  of 
P*pp>*  toiMUd  miiijiind  Ba,"  #iftrh  aald,  ra- 
lazlitg  aa  ban  ha  aould  m  a  atralgbt-baok 
kH^an  cbidr.  "I  want  moat  at  aa  to  avoid 
*  <oyttb«wa.*'  wta  onioaaati  put  off  tha 
(aanti  and  Dba  aaotaalaa  to  irtrtnnal  tmt 
(which  la  Why,  thay  aay,  ha  ranataad  tn 
Wrta  Bteo  for  Ava  aaoatha  during  aad  after 
tha  rawMaMoB),  or  ta  aa  aiguwalid  aenaa 
ct  indiipwiaahmty.  er  to  "*-ipilgn  dan»- 

.  aaoatkm  by  tarrorlate  la  tha  aHUtary  forow. 
M*  BoHh,  aad  moat  Domtaleana,  btitava 
thodaa«Maarar«aL    Althsogb  thara  ara  ao 
mora  anlpata  In  flaiMii  Doauago  aad  tha  tar- 
rortam  baa  tergaly  aubaldad  la  tha  port  few 
■Mttth    (after    aeorea.    parhapa    hoadradi 
wmm  lundeMd).  theta  la  ao  and  to  aax. 
»tjr.     "Tha  astTMna  right  aUght  try  any- 
thing to  stop  tha  alaetloaa  at  tte  laat  aUa- 
uta."  a  toamar  goraramaat  oaelat  toM  Bia. 
An  attempt  oa  Boaeb'a  Ufa,  avaa  if  unaue- 
BlliCuL  WDUkt  nrpvoka  m«—  <l^— ««^.*..f^,,,Ttia. 
It  la  a  amaU  mlraaia  In  aay  oaaa  that  tha 
•(■ettoQ  program  baa  ptouaadad  ao  far  with- 
out latemiptfam.    A  year  after  US  military 
latarvantlen  (at  ona  time  there  were  3S,000 
tioope).  poUtlOB  In  the  Domlaleaa  RepnbUo 
ara  hardly  "awrmal.-  even  If  the  e^«  of  vlo- 
lenoa  baa  been  dulled.    The  oountry  la  atUl 
la  that  oendlUop  which  MoOaorga  Bundy 
eallad  "^m  Intarrupted  dvU  war."  or  mora 
aoeuratoly.  an  Intarrupted  ravotutlon.    There 
la  a  pervaalve  expaetatlaii  of  another  act  to 
oome.    Order,  luah  aa  It  la,  la  «»f>ii*a<nTd 
byu  uneaay  and  eertalaly  temporary  aqul- 
uartum  or  foroea.    The  atoat  obrlooa  oom- 
poneat  la  'Xa  KP,"  the  7.44T-maa  totar- 
American  Peace  Force  of  the  Organlntlon 
of  American  Statea.    For  moat  imijiijeee.  It 
U  a  T7S  army  of  oooupatton  (aome  BraaU- 
Unai  Bondurana,  Paraguayana  and  Nlcara- 
puaa  we  included,  but  there  u  no  doubt 
about  Who  la  In  control).    La  FIP,  popu- 
torly  IntarcbangaaMa  with  to*  ranqntt.  no 
PfctRrti  the  matn  etraeta  with  tanka 


AlL"  It  baa  bean  ordered  away  tnta,  the 
highly  political  CmVaralty  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  PIP  aoldlara  were  pulled  back 
from  ehackpolnta  late  laat  montb— both 
after  the  kind  of  "unfortunate  accldenU" 
(natlvee  killed  or  hurt)  which  an  occupying 
force  cannot  eaally  avoid. 

But  the  army  la  by  no  meana  Invisible. 
TYoope  Inhabit  two  of  the  major  tourUt  ho- 
teU  and  part  of  the  third.  Convoy*  rumble 
through  town  and  helicopters  whirr  over- 
bead.  Tba  beet  realdencee  have  been  taken 
ovar  for  aucb  support  actlvlUes  as  the 
"USPO^OICBEP  Utowy."  the  US  Army 
Service  Club,  and  various  ataff  headqiurten. 
There  are  about  MO  people  In  the  official 
US  mlaslon — one  of  the  biggest  In  the  world. 
There  are  CIA  and  FBI  agents,  and  Special 
Porcee  sckldlers  In  civilian  clothes  wander 
throughout  the  countryside.  There  haa  been 
the  uaual  sprouting  of  hamburger  stands, 
black-market  cigarettes  (sales  of  the  local 
product  dipped  40  percent  after  the  Inva- 
sion), Coca-Cola.  Walters  in  the  restau- 
ranta.  as  a  matter  of  course,  bring  "fren* 
frla'"  to  anyone  who  looka  vaguely  Norte- 
americaTU. 

THK  CAB>TiL:kBa 

■nctly  what  the  haUe^tera  and  the  oon- 
voya  whirr  and  rumble  for  la  not  at  once  ap- 
parent. By  aad  large,  the  PIP  U  here  aa  a 
symbol  of  control,  as  a  guarantor  of  the  aam- 
blance  of  order,  and  aa  an  umbrella  for  the 
provlaignal  govenment  of  Hector  OarcU- 
QoHof.  Installed  l^r  the  )ro  in  early  Sep- 
tember after  the  Act  of  BeoonoUlatlon  ended 
tha  dvUiWar  In  Ita  rawest  torm,  Oarda- 
Oodoy  la  provialonal  in  almoat  every  way. 
Ha  aurvlvaa  (there  have  been  tlgbtlat  coupe 
attempted)  at  the  sufTerance  of  the  PIP. 
He  haa  bad  his  share  of  problema  with  all 
factlona  and  haa  only  narrowly  aqueeaed 
through:  the  US  had  to  remove  Oeneral  Wea- 
sln  y  Weealn  bodily  from  tha  country  and 
plant  him  aa  a  military  attach*  In  UUml. 
Whan  two  of  Waaaln'a  anu-rerohitlonlat  ool- 
Imguea  rafuead  to  leave,  Oarda-Oodoy  told 
the  UB  Bmbaaiy  he  wanted  a  "Dominican 
adutton."  and  kicked  the  military  chiefs  up- 
stalra  to  poeltlona  In  the  government.  He 
talked  hla  way  out  of  a  widely  auocaaaful 
general  strike  by  the  revoliitlonlata  In  P^b- 
ruary.  and  finally  won  peace  at  the  Unlvaralty 
by  granting  recognition  (and  funda)  to  an 
"Inauifent,"  pro-revtdutlon  admlniatrattoo. 
Uka  ahnoat  avery  other  Dominican  poUttdan, 
he  haa  called  for  the  removal  of  the  PIP; 
no  doubt  be  would  like  the  troopa  to  go 
bafcre  hla  term  of  oOoa  ei^trea  In  a  few 
waeka,  aa  hla  parttag  shot  at  blatory. 

Tha  PIP  aad  Che  provMonai  gowanMut 
ara  tha  caratakera;  tbagr  ara  tha  eoaatanta  In 
thaaquUttwlnm.  Tlia  ettiar  Xorosc— the  mUt- 
tary.  tha  pclltloUna.  tha  mUltaato  in  the 
■traata  Joekay  for  advantage  iiirtaiiieaili  tha 
Impoaad  "traaquflt^." 

Tha  Dnnrtaloan  military.  Ilk*  Ita  oount«^ 
parts  la  aaany  Latin  American  countrlee,  haa 
beaa  tradttlanally  the  taatrtuaeat  through 
which  the  samU  Induatrtallst  aad  landed 
npptr  dasaes  can  maintain  their  poalttoa. 
Civil  government  la  largely  Irrelevant  to  tha 
»»*"«*«7la  power.  Tba  dictator  TruJlUo  ap- 
paaaad  hla  genarala  and  eotonala  with  geaar- 
oua  fbvcra,  bat  la  tha  aad  even  ha  became 
tbdr  vlettm.  Be  truated  only  the  air  foroa 
under  hla  eon.  Bamfla,  aad  ha  gave  It  groaad 
waapona  cf  Ita  own  to  keep  the  army  m  check, 
aiaea  Trujlllo'a  aaaaaslnatton  In  1861,  no 
govemmant  haa  been  able  to  cut  Into  the 
o^Ultary^  tadependenoa.  Oeneral  Wemtn  (of 
TruJIUo%  beefsd-up  air  fcrea)  led  the  ooim 
egalnat  Boadh-a  abort  "aosMtltutlonar  gov- 
erament  la  IMS;  Boaeb's  greatoat  fatture  m 
•»*•  aaveii  montha  In  (rttee  wm  hla  unwilling- 
perhapa  hU  laablUty  in  face  oT  US 
to  the   ooatrary — ^to   change  the 


Sf  ilS^WkS  r*'***^^!***"""  ^«»>  .-structure  and  command  of  the  a^^^^dtor^ 
the  head  to  tt*  foot.-  aa  a  DoaMnlcan  engl-  The  young  oolocMla  and  tha  toi^^»». 
oompiahMd  btttenr.  "with  ao  twjtat /  who  oim^inw^^^  "■""" 
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Oabral  to  start  the  revolution  a  year  ago 
repreeented  a  new  and  stUl  Ul -defined  force 
in  the  coimtry.  Many  of  them  had  not  been 
cut  In  on  the  beneficence  distributed  to  the 
oonunandera.  "The  lower  officers  are  poor 
hungry  and  barefoot,"  Hector  Arlsty.  the" 
dvUlan  leader  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, explained  recently.  That  Is  perhaps 
hyperbole,  but  In  general  the  lower  mUltary 
otteers  were  an  aggrieved  dasa.  How  "revo- 
lutionary" they  are  Is  problematic,  but  their 
dlaaffectlon  with  the  classic  role  of  the 
armed  forcee — the  support  of  the  oligar. 
quia — has  been  taken  Into  account:  most 
of  the  rebel  mlUtary  leaders  of  lan  year 
have  be«i  sent  abroad.  Col.  Pranclsoo 
Oaamafio  Defl6,  the  head  ot  It  all.  is  In  Lon- 
don. Ool.  Manuel  Ramon  Montes  Arad>e.  the 
commander  of  the  frogmen,  is  in  Canada 
Others  have  been  dispatched  to  Parle,  Brus- 
aela.  Spain,  Mexico,  Holland,  Guatemala-  the 
oadete  are  in  Chile.  Except  for  Weaeln'  aad 
Navy  Chief  Pranclsoo  J.  Rivera  Camlnero, 
most  of  >»he  anU-revoluttonl«t  military 
leaders  remaffiTn  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  for  a  year  the  armed  forcee  (now  30.000 
Btrong.  counUng  the  paramilitary  nattonal 
poUoe)  have  been  under  commanders  of  the 
very  oldest  guard. 

It  is  now  an  article  of  faith  In  pro-Boeeh 
ranka  that  all  the  power  of  that  old  guard 
la  as  nothing  compared  to  the  fervor  of  the 
people  arouaed;  it  la  taken  for  granted  that 
the  rebeto  would  have  eaally  defeated  the 
Senerala  if  the  US  had  not  given  Weealn  aa- 
auranoee  of  iU  aupport,  and  if  the  interven- 
tion (on  the  fifth  day  of  the  revolution)  bad 
not  taken  place.  There  U  good  Internal  evl- 
daoc*  for  such  faith.  Oeneral  Weeeln  hlm- 
aelf  acknowledged  that  hie  J\inta  forces  had 
been  vlrtuaUy  defeated  In  the  first  few  daya 
of  the  revolt.  In  any  case,  the  ex-rebels 
would-be  rebeU  and  potential  rebda  In 
Santo  Domingo  now  claim  that  the  old  mlli- 
*yy  ««  »»  "finUhed,"  and  that  only  the 
WP  glvea  them  the  ai^>earanoe  of  powar. 

The  pe<9le  who  made  the  revolution— 
thoae  in  the  atreeta  and  the  huge  niuabera 
of  urban  alum-dwellera,  ocmpesMo*,  and 
IdeallaUc  youth— have  a  new  sense  of  dignity 
thla  year  and  a  feeling  that  they  "can  do" 
aometblng  about  their  country.  It  la  dlf- 
fiotilt  to  avoid  comparlaona  with  the  atmos- 
phera  In  a  Southern  city  after  a  civil  rights 
damoaatratlon.  or  for  that  UMtter  with  Watts 
after  last  summer'a  revdt  (Boach  told  me. 
In  paaaing:  "Ton  bad  tha  Dominican  revolu- 
tton  InLoe  Angdee").  But  for  the  moment 
tha  Interrupted  revolution  is  expremed  in 
the  poUtleal  maneuvering.. 

^^•re  are  a  doaen  or  more  political  par- 
tlea,  movements  and  groupings,  repreecnttng 
every  poUtlcal  Interest,  style  aiMl  ofMalon. 
"Pdltlcal  partlae  of  the  Domlplcan  Rapub- 
Uo-  would  make  a  good  subject  for  a  very 
long  doctoral  thaaU  in  Latin  American  stud- 
lee,  but  in  fact  the  parties  make  little  dif- 
ference to  what  U  aotuaUy  going  on.  At 
bottom,  there  are  only  three  approachea  to 
Dominican  problems:  return  to  tba  pater- 
nallatlc  control  of  a  Trujlllo  and  the  Juntas; 
remake  Dominican  aodety  under  a  kind  of 
"revolutionary"  regime;  or  tfy  to  mediate 
between  the  incredibly  poor  atul  troubled 
populace  and  the  email  but  Immensely  bos- 
tile  upper  claaaee  by  means  of  a  government 
of  the  "democratic  left." 

Juan  Bosch  Is  dedicated  to  trying  the  third 
way.  He  must  therefore  suffer  attack  from 
both  ddee.  The  old  guard  U  qxilte  con- 
vlnced  that  he  la  a  Communist;  the  far  left 
eays  It  will  vote  for  him  but  disagrees  with 
hla  objectlvee.  He  dlallkee  thoee  in  both 
campa  with  equal  paadon.  StUl,  be  muat 
grant  enough  conceealooa— the  economic  and 
poetical  refonna  he  promlaee-r-to  keep  bis 
large  fdlowlng  among  the  "menean"  (aa  be 
ealla  them),  and  to  keep  the  rlgtat-wlngers 
aad  the  mUltary  that  rapport  them  from 
»^«it<T^g  him  oat  of  or 
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Fie  was  forced 
dents    in   hla 


Americana  In  Santo  Domini  o  tend  to  aee 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  i  arma  of  their 
own  experience — as  a  alow-c  kpvlng,  alowly 
Improving  society.  But  the  Cdmlnlcans  are 
In  no  mood  to  play  Republlcab  and  Demo- 
crat, the  game  in  which  one  aide  can  lose 
and  (more  or  less)  good-naturedly  hope  to 
come  back  another  day.  There  Is  no  under- 
lying consensus  of  Interests  t«re.  Winner 
takea  all.  Boech  seems  to  lufderstand  very 
well  what  is  happening.  , 

"The  right-wing  feels  that^  nothing  can 
stop  its  power,  after  the  US  intervention," 
he  told  me.  "And  the  Intervention  haa  alao 
caused  a  tremendous  increase  in  Conunu- 
nism  in  the  new  generation.  '  Tou  can  see 
it  in  activity  in  the  unions,  iti  the  schools, 
and  on  the  streets.  These  ar^  two  Irrecon- 
cilable forcee,  and  they  couldj  caiise  an  ex- 
plosion at  any  time."  { | 

To  deal  with  them,  Boech  htiis  been  trying 
to  put  together  a  coalition  of  center  forces 
broad  enough  to  assure  the  stability  of  the 
government  he  hopee  to  form.^  Sa  has  held 
to  his  pact  with  the  Social  Christians,  the 
second  largest  party  of  the  "n(^a-Communlst 
lert"  (next  to  Bosch's  own  Parti$o  Revolucio- 
nario  Dominicano).  The  Social  Cbriatlan 
leader.  Dr.  Antonio  Rosarto,  fint  announced 
bli  candidacy  for  the  prealdenj^,  then  wlth- 
<lrew  in  favor  of  Boech;  rather, 
to  withdraw  by  younger  elei  ^ 
party.  Bosch  turned  down  an  offer  of  aup- 
port  by  the  radical  14th  of  June  Movement — 
called  "1J4" — on  the  reasonably  grounds  that 
It  might  give  him  25,000  voMs  but  would 
lose  him  perhaps  125,000.  He  nas  been  out- 
spokenly anti-Communist,  ibas  reacted 
ibarply  against  attempts  to  f()rm  a  "united 
front"  (there  are  also  twci  Communist 
Parties,  one  pro-Chlneee  add  the  other 
vaguely  pro-Russian).  He  refused  to  en- 
iaeae  one  general  strike,  and  aupported  the 
other,  in  February,  only  when  It  appeared  to 
be  a  success.  His  speeches  oa  economic  af- 
{alis  more  and  more  empbasizja  the  need  to 
build  the  "infrastructure" — >rbads.  dams. 
Khools — before  changing  the  ndatlve  stand- 
ing of  the  poor  and  the  upj^r  classea  by 
more  drastic  means.  "Boech  is  certainly 
moving  to  the  right,"  an  economist  remarked 
to  me.  "If  he  wins,  the  PRDwlll  be  the 
party  of  the  center  and  the  rtglm," 

In  the  election  campalm!  Boech  has 
imooth  sailing  in  the  seas  off  the  left.  He 
U  the  hero  of  the  revolution,  a^iid  there  is  no 
one  on  the  constitutionalist  tide  who  will 
actively  oppoee  him.  His  two  b|}ponentB  for 
the  presidency  both  represent  the  right,  and 
of  them  Joaquin  Balaguer  is  rkr  and  away 
the  stronger.  He  is  a  soft-apdlten  slip  of  a 
man.  who  derives  at  least  aoma  of  his 
•trength  from  the  Trujlllo  eraJTHe  waa  the 
last  puppet  president  under  th^  old  tyrant, 
but  he  emerged  with  much  of  tils  "prestige" 
(a  very,  very  big  word  here)  it  tact.  He  left 
the  nasUer  duties  of  the  dlf^torshlp  to 
others.  He  is  considered  to  bet  the  "bralna" 
of  the  government  in  those  days.  Balaguer  is 
wxwlng  the  campesiTios  who  fcfc  generations 
•aw  TruJlUo  as  a  father  or  at  least  a  rich- 
uncle  figure  (there  are  still  pictiures  of  TYu- 
Jlllo  on  the  walls  of  many  a  ie^ack  In  the 
osmpo) .  "Who  will  lower  the  price  of  rice 
lor  you?"  the  posters  asfc.  !  "Baiamieri" 
Among  the  antl-TruJUlistaa, 
«lartty  is  not  helped  by  the 
panions  be  chooses  for  his 
»an— a  collection  of  Trujillo'sj 
>>•  leads,  Uke  Oeorge  Raft 
♦ourage  of  movie  gangsters.  _ 
ny  that  Balaguer,  Uke  Boech. 
WW  protection  he  can  get. 

BOBCR'S   DTLXMUA 

,  Balaguer's  party  Js  called  HelfUmitta,  but 

Jt  is  generally  thought  that  refo  r^  are  what 

'Be  will  not  provide.  "Balaguer  will  win — or 

«ae  the  Communists  will  take  prer,"  a  wdl 
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to-do  manufacturer  told  me.  "If  Boech 
wina,  my  frlenda  aay  we  bad  letter  learn  to 
row  I"  The  manufacturer  Uvea  in  a  pleasant 
bouse  with  a  swimming  pool  in  a  small  rural 
village  aeveral  miles  frcan  the  capital.  He 
has  two  cars  and  a  pack  of  maids,  aome  land, 
and  a  towering  televldon  antenna  atop  a 
bamboo  pole  In  bis  back  yard. 

TO  win.  Balaguer  would  need  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  manufacturer's  friends, 
as  well  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
campesinoa — the  unpredictable  key  to  the 
decUons.  The  First  Families  of  the  Repub- 
lic— the  oUgarqula,  In  Latin  American 
terms — are  now  behind  a  third  presidential 
candidate.  Rafael  Bonnelly.  There  are 
rumors  that  Bonnelly  will  withdraw  at  the 
last  minute  and  hand  hla  votes  (probably 
not  more  than  25,000)  to  Balaguer.  But 
three  weeks  before  the  election,  it  does  not 
aeem  likely  that  any  combination  can  defeat 
Bosch. 

Everybody  haa  been  told  how  important 
the  elections  are.  and  they  are  beginning  to 
believe  It.  The  buaea  and  the  puMtcos — 
usually  rattling  old  cars  that  serve  as  Jit- 
neys—carry signs  announdng  that  "To  vote 
is  to  open  the  road  leading  to  progress." 
There  are  billboards  and  newspaper  ads: 
"The  vote  means  full  aoverelgnty.'/  The 
radio  is  full  of  spot  announcements,  speechea, 
endless  exhortations.  People  talk  of  politics 
in  the  publicos,  in  their  homes,  on  the 
streets.  I  listened  for  hours  to  an  emotional 
political  discussion  among  60  or  more  youths 
on  a  street  comer  In  the  Los  Pepines  barrio 
in  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  the  second  city 
of  the  Republic.  It  U  a  highly  charged 
country. 

Prom  the  very  first,  the  new  president  will 
be  confronted  with  demands  that  will  be 
hard  to  meet.  Bosch,  particularly,  will  have 
his  bands  full;  he  must  decide  whether  to 
chop  up  the  military  and  InstaU  his  own 
commanders — perhaps  Caamafio  and  Montes 
Arache,  if  (aa  expected)  they  return  from 
exile. 

Boech  wlU  then  have  to  tell  the  YaruiuU 
to  go  home,  presuming  he  wants  them  to, 
which  is  not  entirely  clear.  The  PIP  could 
guarantee  Bosch's  election,  and  keep  him  in 
power  during  the  crucial  first  few  weeks  and 
months  of  a  government.  But  antl-FlP  sen- 
timent la  ao  ctrong  that  It  will  be  difficult 
to  keep  from  making  public  exhortations 
against  it.  Bosch  sees  the  dilemma:  "We 
cannot  have  democracy  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  we.  cannot  have  It  with  them." 

THX   "FOtTaTXXNXas" 

The  antlOilP  agitation  wlU  come  largely 
from  the  yoimg  people  In  the  left-wing 
partlee.  an<^  perhaps  most  of  all  from  1J4. 
To  a  great  extent,  the  catoreiataa— tha  "four- 
teeners" — are  the  moot  slgnlfleant  political 
force  In  the  coimtry.  not  because  of  their 
nimibers  (In  the  thousands),  but  because 
their  movement  expresses  the  hopes  of  so 
many  of  the  children  of  tba  April  revolu- 
tion. It  la  difficult  to  define  what  1J4  Is, 
exactly:  It  doee  not  follow  an  identifiable 
ideological  line,  as  the  Communist  Partiea 
do.  It  baa  no  national  leaders,  not  very 
much  of  a  party  structure,  and  little  disci- 
pline, j  It  la  a  collection  of  romantic  revolu- 
tionaries— Inheritora  of  a  amall  band  of 
guerrillas  who  started  a  futile  campaign 
against  Trujlllo  (on  the  14th  of  June.  l»W). 
and  then  poUtlcked  untU  the  next  oppw- 
tunlty  to  take  to  the  hUls— after  Boech's 
overthrow  in  1963.  In  a  few  months  all  but 
a  few  of  the  fighters  were  massacred.  One 
of  the  siuvlvors,  Fidelio  Despradel.  explained 
something  of  the  movement:  "We  are  not 
a  liberal  party,  we  are  not  reformers.  Mld- 
dle-claas  parties  are  always  more  Influential 
In  elections.  We  go  to  the  elections  because 
the  people  believe  In  them  and  they  want 
tham.    We  have  time;  we  are  not  desperate 


for  power.    Wa  are  not  alone.    There  la  na$  . 
only  one  Vietnam,  not  only  one  Santo  Do>'' 
mlngo.    We  do  not  keep  qxilet.    We  tall  the 
people  here  what  wa  want.    We  fought  for 
the  constitution  last  year,  but  we  could  not 
control  the  revolution;  it  was  In  the  bands 
of  the  PRD.    What  we  could  do  waa  im- 
portant;  what  w^  wonted  waa  not  Impor-  j 
tant."    What  1J4  wants  haa  not  been  oo-^ 
herently   stated — perhaps   It   Is    a   kind   of 
Caatrolsm-ln-one-«ountry.    But  It  haa  cap- 
tured the  asplratlona  of  young  revolution- 
aries, and  Its  force  wlU  be  felt.  j 

How  successfully  would  Boech  Juggle  tho  : 
mUltary,  the  upper  daases,  the  oatordstos, 
tba  Americana?     "We  are  aure  that  in  tha 
firat  year  or  two  we  wtu  loae  popularity,*  ■ 
Joa«  Prandeo  Pefia  Odmes,  a  brilliant  young  : 
Boach  advlaer  auggeated.     "Those  who  will 
be  dls^polnted  wlU  go  to  the    14th  of  June  ' 
or  the  Sodal  Christians.    We  wUl  have  to 
promote   auatertty.   reduce  expenditures  of 
the  government  In  aU  aeotors,  increase  pro- 
duction,   buUd    the    Infraatructure.    reform 
agriculture.    We  wUl  begin  to  redistribute 
govurnment-owned  land  first.    Then  we  hop* 
the  government  wUl  begin  to  produce  re- 
sults, and  our  popularity  wUl  increase." 

There  Is  a  general  feeling  that  the  only 
way  to  encourage  auch  a  proceea  is  for  tba 
US  to  leave  the  Dominican  Republic  alone, 
giving  aid  and  comfort  when  the  Dominlcana 
ask  for  it  and  in  the  ways  they  want  it.  US 
aid  has  gone  for  aU  the  wrong  things  ber»— 
budget  supplements,  credits  for  the  purchase 
of  expensive  US  products,  and  mUltary  train- 
ing. Tlie  legacy  of  the  US  intervention  four 
decades  ago  was  the  TTuJUIo  regime;  tha 
legacy  of  the  intervention  last  year  haa  been 
equally  destructive. 

"Now  we  are  less  than  a  cdony,"  Boech 
aald  as  our  Interview  waa  ending.  "An 
underdeveloped  people  Is  very  hard  for  you 
to  underatand.  We  have  the  proUama  of 
two  hundred  yeara  ago  In  the  middle  of  the 
problema  of  the  modem  world.  You  do  not 
try  to  apply  the  same  rulea  to  Mlsalaslppl  aa 
you  do  to  Connecticut,  but  in  foreign  policy 
you  do  not  imderstand  It.  The  US  ahould 
be  aMe  to  help  us  out  without  ruling  ui; 
I  know  It  is  a  very  difficult  task.  I  ahaU  dla 
without  understanding  why  the  United 
States  did  what  it  did  last  year.  It  was 
natural  to  defend  Its  interest,  but  It  waa 
not  right  for  the  United  SUtes  to  give 
orders  to  this  government  from  the  Bmbaaay. 
Well,  the  damage  has  been  done,  and  tha 
coet  will  be  high.  Our  history  has  been 
distorted  by  the  Invadon.  Tou  are  strong 
enough  to  pay  the  coat,  but  we  are  not. 
To  be  a  president  In  this  dtuatlon  la  a  very 
aadtaak." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madfiin  President,  these 
two  articles,  in  my  (vlnlon,  make  an 
earnest  and  sincere  effort  to  write  the 
true  history  of  what  happened  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  last  year,  a  history 
which  haa  been  distorted  and  rewritten 
in  a  way  far  ranored  from  the  actual 
facts,  in  an  effort  to  Justify  the  unjusti- 
fiable action  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  took  In  April  of  last 
year,  based  largely  on  unnecessary  panic 


ADJOURIWtoJT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  and  as 
a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  former 
Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green,  of 
Rhode  Island,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  until  12  o'doek 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  unanlmoody  agreed 
to;  and  (at  4  o'clock  and  16  minute* 
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pjo.)  tbe  Senate  adjourned  ttntil  Mon- 
day, May  23, 1966.  at  12  o'clock  meridian 


NOMINATIONS 


Kecutive  nominationa  recetfed  by  the 
Senate  May  19, 1966: 

DtnOUATSD   ABO 


-Jfeoob  O.  Wwm.  of  Haw  Jatwy.  a  VteoigB 
SanlM  oAoer  oC  the  olaaa  et  mnu  mlnlstw. 
to  be  AmbMHutor  Kxtrmonttiurj  and  Planl- 
potenttary  of  th*  TTBltad  BUtai  of  Amarlfla 
to  th«  OMoboalovak  aoctaUrt  BspubUo. 

Oelinar  B.  Cwiaon.  of  tbe  Dtotrlot  of  Co- 
lumbU.  •  Fon^gu  aexrloe  oOoer  of  olaae  2, 
to  be  AiDbMMtfor  Sztnotdlnary  and  Plenl- 
potentiarj  of  tbe  United  Statea  of  Aioerloa 
toOuyana. 

Buwme  IC  Locks,  of  Itaaa.  to  be  Ambaa- 
HHtor  KKtnMCdlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  Statea  of  Arnica  to  Pakistan. 

Walter  P.  MoOonaugby,  of  Alabama,  a  For- 
eign Servloe  officer  of  tbe  daae  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  Ambaaaador  Kztraordlnary  and 
PlenlpotenUary  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  China. 

XUlott  P.  Skinner,  of  Mew  York,  to  be  Am- 
baaisdor  Kztraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  Statee  of  America  to  tbe  Re- 
publle  of  Upper  Volta. 

UjB.  Taanrr  Ooxmaamr 
Olenn  W.  Sutton,  of  Oeorgla,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  tbe  U.S.  Tarlfl  Commlaslon  for  tbe 
term  explrlnc  June  16.  1973.    (Bean;>olnt- 
msnt.) 

FoeniAenas 
The  foUowing-named  penon  to  be  post- 


Hugh  K.  Owln.  Falrfleki.  Ala.,  in  piaoe  of 
Lb  H.  Onfory.  retired. 


Bhoda  O.  Diskln,  Uayer.  Arts.,  in  plaee  of 
O.  J.  Leesard,  retired. 


l*.  Ian  Jackson.  Locoke.  Ark^  In  plaee  of 
L.  B.  Rtoe.  retired. 

CAurouru 

Gerald  V.  Ttimelonl,  Nioe.  OaUf..  In  jdaoe 
of  B.  B.  Bayne.  retired. 

Olenn  9.  MeOoUey.  Sunnymead.  Oallf.,  la 
plaee  of  K.  a.  Kuhn.  retired. 


i        OharleaL.Thweatt.Boeknurt.aa..  in  place 
I    of  A.  B.  ICundy.  retired. 

Blolae  W.  Blaekwell.  BoeweU.  Oa..  in  plaoe 
of  C.  M.  Peurey.  ^tlred. 


Lb  Vance.  Blutord.  m..  In  place  of 
BL  S.  Howell,  retired. 

Donald  K.  King,  Bushnell.  Bl..  in  piaoe  of 
J.  P.  IfaUon.  retired. 

William  O.  Caraker,  Oobden,  ni..  in  plaoe 
of  O.  H  Bendleman,  rettred. 
'.    Oarl  K.  Oaaalday,  Smlthshlre,  ZU.,  In  place 
of  O.  M.  Aadaraon.  retired. 

Benry  B.  Bagua.  Wood  Blver.  SL^in  plaoe 
of  B.  V.  Olehl.  retired.  ^ 


Victor  O.  Kreea.  Tell  City,  IBd..  in  place  of 
O.  P.  Coyle.  retired. 


Varna  U.  Smith.  Brldgewatar.  towa,  tn 
plaee  of  B.  W.  Lenta,  toanaferred. 

Jeaaie  B.  Stroufe.  Barrta.  Iowa,  in  plaee  of 
D.  D.  Ocriat,  transferred. 

Donald  L.  Bebarta.  Baveloek.  Iowa,  la  plaee 
of  V.  V.  Watara,  retired. 

Itaty  B.  Phmipe.  liooteeaa,  lowa.  Bi  plaee 
of  W.  H.  IfetBlnger,  retired. 

Harold  J.  WUUama.  Union.  Io«a.  tn  plaee 
of  B.  a  Bataaar.  rattred. 


I 


Thomas  C.  Toung,  OaneyrUle.  Ky.,  in  plaoe 
of  Pleldon  Wooeley.  retired. 

Boy  H.  Matllck.  lOddletown.  By..  In  place 
of  C.  F.  Wllllamp.  retired. 

LOUmAltA 

VlrgU  L.  Brown,  Oonzalee,  La.,  in  place  of 
B.  J.  Boeal.  resigned. 

if>Be»cHus«n» 

Balph  J.  Shea,  OatamUe.  Mass..  In  place  of 
P.  A.  Webb,  retired. 

Louisa  C.  Waaer,  WllklneonTllle,  Mass.,  In 
plaoe  of  A.  H.  Vlgoant,  retired. 

mcHioAir 

Tbomse  M.  Perry,  Bau  Claire,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  O.  L.  Burns,  deceased. 

BIwood  J.  Schubnng,  Harbor  Beach.  BClch.. 
in  plaoe  of  B.  O.  Templeton.  retired. 

George  L.  Hood,  Holt,  Mich..  In  place  of 
A.  R.  Parnsworth.  retired. 

Beverly  M.  Cunningham,  Spring  Arbor, 
Mich.,  In  place  of  P.  L.  Lee,  retired. 

MZirNXSOTA 

Ardell  J.  Paolle,  JaQ>er,  Minn.,  in  place  of 
R.  J.  Meyw,  retired. 

Iiloyd  P.  Peterson,' Kennedy,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  K.  L.  Berg,  retired. 

Waren  O.  Olad,  lAncaater,  miw*i  .  in  place 
of  A.  B.  Ellefson,  retired.. 

lOBSOtlXI 

Sharma  J.  Daugherty,  Slvlns.  Mo.,  in  place 
of  B.,P.  Ooggins,  retired. 

Gaylord  R.  Vlckoe,  Harwood.  Mo..  In  place 
of  P.  M.  True,  retired. 

'  MONTAMA     .. 

Beaaiy  T.  Rea,  Scobey,  Mont..  In  place  of 
A.  W.  Schammel.  retired. 


Spencer  D.  Morgan.  Albion,  Bebr.,  In  place 
of  W.  S.  Burrows,  retired. 

WendeU  O.  BoTle.  Oomstock.  Nebr..  In 
plaoe  of  G.  O.  Bockhold,  retired. 

Victor  C.  Bhafer,  Wymore.  Nebr.,  In  plaoe 
of  B.M.C!loaa.  retired. 


Jamea  F.  McMahon,  Weat  New  York.  N.J.. 
In  plaoe  of  Madelyn  Swanwlok.  retired. 

Walter  A.  Porreet.  Weetwood.  M  J.,  In  plaoe 
of  K.  H.  8ohlv9>p.  retired. 


Florence  B.  Lookadoo,  Meallla  Park,  N.  Mu., 
In  place  of  B.  N.  Harrelaon.  retired. 


L.  Howard  Jacoz.  Alfred.  M.T.,  in  place  of 
H.  G.  Gottld.  retired. 

Blta  B.  Bums,  Andover.  N.T..  in  place  of 
M.  A.  Bums,  retired. 

George  H.  Matteeon.  Chenango  Bridge.  N.T.. 
in  place  of  J.  W.  Clark,  retired. 

Boger  A.  Oanahan.  Dover  Plains.  N.T..  In 
plaoe  of  T.  J.  Dolan.  deoeaaed. 

Qraoe  D.  Wltbeok.  Feura  Bush.  N.T..  In 
plaoe  of  Boward  Vadney,  deceaaed. 

Jamea  B.  Bicta.  Lowman.  N.T.,  In  plaoe  of 
A.  M.  Grace,  retired. 

Baymood  O.  Grlnnell.  McOonneUsTlUe. 
B.T..  tn  plaoe  of  B.  C.  Tattle,  retbed. 

Bdward  J.  MoOlade,  QtlsTlUe,  N.T.,  tn  plaoe 
of  B.  B.  BoUey.  retired. 

John  W.  J.  McCanghln,  Tlconderoga.  N.T.. 
tn  plaee  of  T.  P.  Cunningham,  retired. 

irOBTH  CABOUKA 

Oharlee  L.  MeXalg.  Tryon.  N.O.,  In  place  of 
O.  I.  HeBdersao.  retired. 

MOeni  BAXOTA 

Stanley  M.  Lund.  Bowdon.  N.  Dalt,  In 
plaoe  of  W.  O.  Drake,  deceaaed. 

Curtis  A.  Talley,  Lansford,  N.  Dak..  In  plaoe 
of  D.  J.  Baggenstoaa,  i«0M»red. 


Paul  C.  Barrett.  Mineral  Bldge,  Ohio,  in 
plaoe  of  B.  J.  Marlowe,  deceaaed. 

Bodger  K.  Momlngstar,  South  Vienna. 
Ohio,  in  place  of  R.  O.  Clark,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Malvln  L.  Turner,  Roee,  Okla..  in  place  of 
Howard  TrogUn,  deceased. 

Betty  F.  Carder,  Tyron.  Okla..  in  plaoe  of 
I.  C.  Gulnn,  transferred. 


Marls  T.  Beck.  Maplaton.  Greg.,  in  plaoe  of 
D.  I.  Hoover,  deceased. 

Bobert  M.  Don,  Riddle,  Oreg.,  In  place  of 
P.  A.  Lawson,  retired. 

Robert  A.  Green,  West  Linn,  Greg..  In  plaoe ' 
of  O.  W.  Doty,  retired. 

VKHlfaTLVAinA 

Joeeph  B.  Travasdo,  Bsslngton,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  O.  A.  Jansen.  retired. 

Balph  Gill,  Payette  City,  Pa..  In  place  of 
J.  B.  Renstrom,  retired. 

Marguerite  C.  Puakar,  Imperial,  Pa.,  in 
plaoe  of  C.  E.  Puskar,  transferred. 

Joeeph  P.  Foley,  Mahanoy  City,  Pa.,  tn  place 
of  D.  P.  Oulnan,  retired. 

George  W.  Glattackar.  Maytown,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  M.  E.  Gulp,  retired. 

B.  Louise  Ooldaboro,  Bmlthfleld,  Pa.,  In 
plaoe  of  J.  W.  Sutton,  retired. 

Paul  V.  Glbaon,  Southampton.  Pa.,  in 
plaoe  of  I.  B.  Oberman,  resigned. 

Martha  E.  Honts,  Trelchlers,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  A.  E.  Mehrer,  deceased. 

BHODS  XBLAm 

Vincent  Pasano,  Bristol,  BX,  in  place  of 
D.  W.  CoggesbaU,  retired. 

Norman  C.  Salvatore,  Warren.  RX,  in  place 
of  R.  N.  Lombardl,  retired. 


Charles  H.  Haney.  Jr..  Minor  Bill,  Tenn..  in 
place  of  J.  B.  Davis,  retired. 


Olln  O.  EUto«t.  OrandTlew,  Texaa.  tn  irtaoa 
of  G.  W.  Brockette,  retired. 

John  B.  Maddoz,  Mlngus.  Texas,  tn  place 
of  W.  B.  Spratt,  retired. 

V.  Jack  Ford,  Plalnvlew,  Texas.  In  place 
of  J.  O.  Bier,  retired. 

VBMOKT 

Helen  B.  Home.  JeflersonTllIe,  Vt.  tn  place 
of  M.  M.  Hemenway,  retired. 

Hadley  A.  MoPlietree,  Bandolph  Center. 
Vt.,  tn  place  of  L.  M.  Preeoott,  retired. 


Arthur  K.  Lowe,  Aahf  ord.  Wash.,  in  place 
of  L.  O.  Von  Salsen.  retired. 

Gerald  O.  Rhea.  BeUlngham,  Wash.,  tn 
plaoe  of  Orland  Ivarson.  retired. 

WXBT  ▼nSDflA 

Daniel  B.  Mace,  BUaabeth.  W.  Va.,  tn  place 
of  H.  W.  Coplln.  retired. 

wncoNszif 
Patrleta  F.  Tsssmer,  Junction  City.  Wis, 
tn  place  of  R.  P.  Fredrlckson.  transferred. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  cooflnned  by 
tbe  Senate  May  19, 1966: 

Tknnxssxx    Vaixxt    ATTrBoarrr 

Donald  Opte  McBrlde,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
a  member  of  tbe  Board  of  Directors  of  tbs 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  the  term  ex- 
piring May  18.  1976. 

DxPAmmrr  of  Comczaca  ' 
William  Howard  Shaw,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
an  Aaatatant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


May  X9y  1966 

vs.  Coast  Gvaafa 
The  foUowlng-named  ofllcer 
Ooast  Guard  Reserve  for  iNK^otlon 
grade  indlea^d: 

To  be  rear  odmin^ 
Capt.  Leon  G.  Telsey. 
The  foUowlng-named  office^ 
Ooast   Guard   for  promotion 
indicated: 

To  be  rear  admin^ 
Capt.  Chester  I.  Steele. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI^^ATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,11966 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clo  ac  noon. 
The  Cliaplain,  Dr.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DD..  offered  the  following 

This  is  life  eternal,  to  kn^  Thee  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  (Jurist,  whom 
Thou  hast  sent. — John  17: 

Eternal  Father  of  our 
more  we  humbly  and  revey 
Thy  presence,  offering  unto 
yotion  of  our  hearts, 
source  of  light  and  life, 
fountain  of  flowing  love, 
everything  that  lifts  and  li)erates  the 
human  soul.  Lift  us,  we  pr^y  Thee,  and 
liberate  our  spirits  that  we| 
from  the  seen  to  the  unseeii,  from  the 
um-eal  to  the  real,  from  thbigs  as  they 
appear  to  be  to  the  things  f^  they  truly 

are.  May  each  one  of  us  i 

as  we  see  it,  for  the  Ood  of 
are:  in  the  dear  Rede 
Amen. 


CX)NGR£SSIONAL  UNCORD  —  HOUSE 
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THE  JOURNAI> 

The  Journal  of  the  proce 
terday  was  read  and  appr 


BIRTHDAY  QREBTINaE 
HONORABLE  PAUL 


kUL  lis  irru 

tg,  but  all 

thiisth 

a  Mem\: 


Mr.ARENDS.  Mr.Speak^ 
u  a  usual  thing,  take  the 
knowledge  the  birthday  ann|l| 
our  colleagues. 

However,  today,  the  19th 
the  anniversary  of  the  ha] 
the  birth  of  our  beloved 
gentleman  from  Pennsylva^a 
■entative  Paul  Dagux. 

I  take  this  unusual  notice 
lion,  not  only  because  Paui 
extraordinary  human  being, 
cause,  by  his  own  choice, 
Urthday  he  will  mark  as 
Congress. 

Paul,  you  wear  your 
u  you  have  filled  those 
tingulshed  service  and 
formance. 

We  all  wish  you  a  hapi^y 
P*TJi,  and  many,  many  more| 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    Mr.   S] 
ananlmous  consent  to 
BAATks  at  this  point  in  the 

The   SPElAKER.    Is 

to  the  request  of  the  gem 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FXNDLEY.     Mr. 
with  my  colleague,  the 
«uinols    [Mr.   Auarosl,   in 
greeting  to  my  sood  iriend. 


,  we  do  not. 
oor  to  ac- 
ersaxies  of 

of  May.  Is 

_   y  event  of 

co^eague.  the 

Repre- 
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come. 
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«o. 

objection 
tldman  from 


Spei.cer,  I  join 

gentleman  from 

birthday 

dr.  Daoux. 


The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
CMr.  Dacvs]  is  a  gentleman  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  a  Joy  to  work 
with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  on  the  House  floor. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  untU  mid- 
night Saturday,  May  21,  1966,  to  file 
certain  reports  on  HJl.  11087  and  HJl. 
10744.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
could  the  distinguished  majority  whip 
tell  us  for  what  those  bills  provide? 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman, will  yield,  those  are  the  two  bills 
listed  on  the  program  for  next  week.  The 
majority  leader  will  explain  them  later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana?  • 

There  was  no  objection. 


V 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.   ALBERT,     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  two  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oldahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLERK   AtriHORIZED   TO   RECEIVE 

MESSAGES    FROM    THE    SENATE 

AND   SPEAB3ER   AUTHORIZED   TO 

.  SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 

RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  as  yet  asked  permission  to  go  over, 
but  I  intend  to  do  so.  However,  pending 
that  request,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  notwithstanding  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  until  Monday,  May  23, 1968, 
the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly  \ 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found  truly 
enrolled.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak^. 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  in  order  to 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  majori^ 
leader,  the  gentl«nan  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  ALBKaiJ,  the  schedule  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week  and  the  program 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AspmAU.]  win  caU 
up  one  coi^erence  report  today.  That, 
insofar  as  I  know  now,  will  conclude  tlM 
legislative  business  for  the  week. 

The  program  for  neat  week  ia  as  f(d- 
lows: 

Monday  Is  District  of  Columbia  day. 
and  there  are  two  bills  scheduled  for 
consideration: 

HH.  11087.  to  exempt  from  District  of 
Columbia  taxes  real  property  investmeoj; 
Income  for  certain  foreign  oorporatti^a; 
and 

HJi.  10744.  amending  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Act. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

HH.  1V12,  the  mintfwiim  wage  M]^, 
open  rule  with  4  hours  of  debate;  and 

HJl.  9167,  narcotic  addict  rehabilita- 
tion, open  rule.  3  hours  of  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  aimouncement  Ig 
made  subject  to  the  usual  reservation 
that  conference  reports  may  be  called  up 
at  any  time  and  that  any  further  pro- 
gram may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  genUeman  from 
Michigan  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 
Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Houae 

adjourns  today,  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 

Monday  next. 
The  SPEAKER.   Without  objection.  II 

Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING      WITH      CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY       BUBINBBS       ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 
Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  tbe 
business  in  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  on  Wednesday  next 

TheSPEAE33l.   Without  objection.  II 
Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  REMAINDER  CH* 
THIS  WEEK  AND  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  tbe 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  ohtectloiu 


ELIMINATION  OF  CONSCRIPTION  IN 
ALL  FORMS 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mlniite. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tbe  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Tbere  was  no  objection. 


1M7S 


CONGRESSICMVAL  RECXDRD  —  HOUS^ 


May  19,  1966 


Mr.  FDfDUET.  ur.  Speaker,  I  woald 
a>  te  ■eeoriete  myatU  with  the  nmMu 
of  the  gtatteBum  from  M1m1b«Ipi^  fMr. 
AttmiHi]  and  to  expreae  the  hope  that 
In  the  Immediate  years  ahead  our  ob- 
jeetlTe  will  be  to  eliminate  ooneeiiptlon 
in  all  forma  Instead  of  to  broaden  it  be- 
yond military  serrice  to  include  some 
f  onn  of  universal  dTillan  service. 


COMPXTLSORY  SERVICE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlan 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  ;^)eaker,  I  have 
asind  for  a  special  order  today  in  order 
to  discuss  the  debt  celling  measure  that 
will  come  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  next  week  in  respect  to  the 
aottoD  that  we  took  yesterday  in  regard 
to  the  sale  of  cither  governmental  securi- 
ties. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abbihitht]  for  his 
comments  In  regard  to  the  proposal  of 
secretary  McNamara  for  this  business  of 
a  2-year  take  of  the  labor  of  our  youth 
under  a  compulsory  system.  I  think  the 
Secretary  would  serve  the  country  a  great 
deal  more  if  he  would  make  public  the 
study  of  a  year  that  was  oooducted  at 
the  request  of  the  President  Into  the 
Selective  Service  System,  which  he  haa 
been  suppressing  since  April  1965.  For 
years  many  of  us  In  the  Congress  have 
been  arguing  and  pointing  out  the  need 
Ibr  a  thorough  study  and  revision  of  this 
manpower  procurement  system  of  the 
Military  Establishment,  which  Is  not  do- 
ing a  good  Job  for  the  military,  and  is 
certainly  creating  grave  Inequities  and 
eoonomle  burdens  on  our  society. 


CIVIL  RIORTS  BNFORCKMBIT  ACT 
OF19M:MR.NlX 

Mr.  MIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarics^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  12  years  have 
passed  since  the  n.S.  Supreme  Court's 
Brown  decision  outlawed  racial  segrega- 
tion in  public  education.  Yet,  in  these 
12  years  only  token  desegregation  has 
taken  place  In  the  South  and  an  increas- 
ing radfhl  Unbalance  is  oeemrlng  In  the 
public  schools  of  the  urban  North. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
has  passed  four  xnajor  civil  rii^ts  acts 
since  1957.  nearly  a  decade  ago.  and  we 
have  not  witnessed  the  forthrli^  en- 
forcement and  compliance  which  we  were 
iMi  to  belleva  would  follow. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deem  It 
necessary  and  anpropriate  to  offer,  for 
consideration  at  this  nnsilnn  by  the  seth 
OoQgreM.  a  comprahenslve  Civil  Rights 
Enforcement  Act. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  dose 
loopholes  and  correct  omissions  in  exist- 


!nr  Iflpws  and  current  proposals.  If 
ad(H>ted.  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
alleviating  problems  Inherent  In  the  en- 
forcement of  the  baste  legislation  en- 
acted to  date.  This  measure  would 
democratize  the  processes  of  Jury  selec- 
tion, clarify  the  definition  of  civil  rights, 
insure  the  prosecution  of  those  who  com- 
mit violence  to  promote  racial  discrimi- 
nation, and  extend  equal  opportunity 
fully  into  the  field  of  housing. 

I  do  not  contend  that  this  is  the  final 
solution  to  racial  conflict  In  the  Nation, 
or  that  no  further  legislation  will  be 
necessary  in  the  future.  I  do,  however, 
iosltt  that  the  inadequacies  of  the  law  as 
now  constituted  must  be  overcome  to  the 
end  that  enforcement  of  the  national 
policy — albeit  the  Congress'  policy — of 
equal  opportunity  for  all  will  be  a  reality 
and  not  a  farce. 

To  this  end,  I  am  Joining  several  of  my 
colleagues  in  urging  and  proposing 
stronger  manifestations  of  the  Congress 
Intent  and  piupose  toward  fulfilling  the 
promise  of  democracy  for  all  the  Nation's 
citizens.  By  continuing  to  act  when 
necessary — and  now  is  such  a  time — we 
will  carry  out  our  mandate  to  "ins\u*e  the 
blessings  of  liberty"  and  "promote  the 
general  welfare." 


UNITED  STATES  MUST  ASSERT 
LEADERSHIP  IN  QUESHON  OF 
OCEAN  OWNERSHIP 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  I%)eak- 
er.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
norida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  ^Teak- 
er.  a  high-level  XJH.  Commission  has 
mved  that  the  United  Nations  assert 
ownership  over  the  high  seas  and  sea 
floor.  UJf.  ownership  is  urged  as  a 
means  of  indepeiKlent  income  for  the  In- 
ternational organization,  revenues  com- 
ing from  fisheries  and  minerals  obtained 
from  underwater  mining. 

Ownership  of  products  from  the  high 
seas  has  become  a  pressing  question  with 
the  development  of  iindersea  technology 
and  rapid  growth  of  oceanography.  Dia- 
monds are  now  mined  from  the  waters 
off  Africa.  The  offshore  oil  deposits  rep- 
resent untold  profits  for  those  first  able 
to  claim  them.  Something  akin  to  a 
world  scramble  1b  beginning  for  fish  as 
Russia  and  other  maritime  luttlons  view 
fisheries  as  a  cheap  source  of  protein  for 
rising  populations. 

As  a  leader  in  the  growing  Add  of 
ocean  exploration,  the  United  States 
must  assert  its  leadership  to  see  that  the 
question  of  title  to  the  high  seas  is  re- 
•olved^ln  such  a  way  as  to  protect  our 
own  sovereignty,  ami  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  ocean  exploration.  Tlie 
jjB.  Government  must  address  itself 
inonn>tly  to  this  question. 

8.  944.  which  provides  for  a  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  Ooeanognqihy.  has 
already  passed  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  eonf erenee  report  wffl  be 
available  shortly,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
once  enacted  the  Ooounisslosi  will  begin 
an  immediate  examination  on  the  legal 


aqDects  of  ofwnertfilp  of  materials  gained 
from  high  aea  abd  undersea  exploration. 
The  ''wet  qDaoe  race"  is  on.  and  the 
United  States  must  act  q\ilckly  to  main- 
tain its  position  and  national  defense. 


CONVEYING  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO 
THE  STATE  OF  UTAH 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
265)  to  confirm  In  the  State  of  Utah  title 
to  lands  lying  below  the  meander  line  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  such  State,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  cnerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ITie  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

ComnxNca  Rbpokt  (H.  Rxpt.  No.  1540) 

The  Committee  of  Conlerence  on  the  dla- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houees  on  the 
amendmenta  of  the  Hoiue  to  tbe  Bill  (S. 
265)  to  authorize  conveyance  of  certain  landa 
to  the  State  of  Utah  based  upon  fair  market 
T&Iue,  bATlng  met,  after  full  and  free  con. 
ference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
reoommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  tta  dlaagree- 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  House  to 
the  text  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  samt 
with  an  amendment  aa  follows:  In  lieu  of  tha 
nxatter  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment 
Insert  the  foUowlag: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
within  six  mmiths  of  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  this  Act  complete  the  public  land  survey 
around  the  Oreat  Salt  I^ake  In  the  State  of 
Utah  by  closing  the  meander  line  of  that 
Lake.  fOUoWlng  as  accurately  aa  possible  the 
mean  high  water  mark  of  the  Oreat  Salt  Lake 
used  In  fixing  the  meander  line  on  either  side 
of  the  unsurreyed  area. 

"Sxc.  3.  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
by  quitclaim  deed  convey  to  the  State  of 
Utah  all  right.  tiUe,  and  Intereet  of  the 
United  States  In  lands  Including  brines  and 
minerals  in  solution  in  the  brines  or  predpl* 
tated  or  extracted  therefrom,  lying  below  the 
meander  line  of  the  Qreat  Salt  u^e  in  sudt 
State,  as  duly  surveyed  heretofore  or  in  ae> 
ccntlanee  with  Section  1  of  this  Act,  whether 
such  lands  now  are  or  in  the  future  may  be- 
come imcovered  by  the  recession  of  the  watan 
of  said  Lake:  Provided,  however.  That  tha 
proTlsioos  at  this  Act  shall  not  affect  (1)  any 
valid  exlsttng  rights  or  interests.  If  any,  of 
any  person,  partnership,  association,  corpo- 
ration, M'  other  nongovernmental  entity,  in 
or  to  any  of  the  lands  within  and  below  said 
meander  line,  or  (3)  any  landa  within  tba 
Bear  River  Kfigratory  Bird  Refuge  and  tha 
Weber  Bada  Federal  redamaUon  project 
Such  conveyance  shall  be  made  when  the 
survey  required  by  SecUon  1  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  agreement  reqnlnd  by  Sec- 
tion S  has  been  made. 

"Sec.  9.  Tha  conveyance  authorized  by  thk 
Act  Shan  contain  an  express  reservatloo  to 
the  United  States  of  all  mlneraU,  except 
brines  and  minerals  in  solution  in  the  brinaa 
or  predpiUted  or  extracted  therefrom  in 
whatever  Federal  landa  there  may  be  below 
the  meander  line  of  Oreat  Salt  Lake,  to- 
gether with  the  right  to  proa|>eot  for,  mlna 
and  remove  the  same.  The  minerals  thus  re- 
■artM  Shan  ttenupon  be  withdrawn  tiraiB 
appraprlatloo  nader  the  public  land  laws  of 
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ttie  muted  Statoa,  iaoludlng 
but  aaid  minerals.  In  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Interior, 
of  tmder  any  of  the  pro' 
leaidng  lawa  that  he  deems 
vided,  That  any  such 
consistent,  as  dei 
the  Interior,  with 
by  the  State  of  U 
permittees. 

"Sbc.  4.  Aa  a  condition  of 
authorized  In  thla  Act,  and 
thereof,  the  State  of  TTtah, 
the  express  authority  of  an 
lature,  convey  to  the  United 
daim  deed  all  c(  ita  rights. 
In  lands  upland  from  the 
which  lands  the  State  may  d  ^m  against  ttte 
United  States  by  reason  of  si  Id  lands  having 
been,  or  hereafter  beoomlns,  I  submerged  by 
the  waters  of  Oreat  Salt  Lake  ,|and  (b)  pay  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  fair  market 
value,  as  determined  by  the  I  leoretary,  of  the 
lands  (including  any  minerals )  conveyed  to 
It  pursuant  to  Section  3  of  i  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  aft^r  consultation 
with  the  State  of  Utah,  may  accept  In  pay- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  Uqiited  States,  In 
lieu  of  money  only,  tnterestsjin  lands,  inter 
ests  in  mineral  rights,  IncI 
neath  the  lakebed,  the 
land  selection  rights,  or 
thereof  equial  to  the  fair 

"Sac.  5.  Within  nine  mon 
of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  elect  one  of  the  altei 
lubsection  (a)  or  subsection 
Uon,  and  a  fedlure  so  to 
null  and  void  any  conve; 
this  Act.    The  State: 

"(a)  may  request  the 
Interior  to  determine  the 
of  the  lands  as  of  the  di 
pleted  stirvey. 

"(1)  In  reaching  a  de 
fair  market  value  as  of  thi 
retary  shall  make  a  compr 
the  lands  and  minerals  whli 
Ject  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Nothing  In  thU 
deemed  to  limit  or  prevent  the!8ecretary  fnun 
giving  consideration  to  aU  fietors  he  deems 
pertinent  to  an  equitable  resolution  of  the 
question  of  the  proper  consideration  to  be 
paid  by  the  State  of  Utah  fco  the  United 
States  for  such  lands.  '  ! 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  tr^umlt  his  value 
determination  to  the  Oovenior  of  the  State 
of  Utah  not  lator  than  twci  years  after  he 
receives  the  request  referred  to  above  In  this 
(ubeectlon.  If  payment  by  t^k  State  of  Utah 
of  the  fair  market  value  is  i^t  made  within 
two  years  after  the  receipt  of  the  Secretary's 
value  determination,  the  confreyance  author- 
ised by  Section  3  of  this  A^t  shaU  be  nuU 
and  void:  or  > 

"(b)  may  maintain  an  action  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Swtes  to  secure 
a  judicial  determination  of  the  right,  title 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  lands 
oonveyed  to  the  Stata  of  Ulih  pursuant  to 
Section  3  of  this  Act.  Coniint  to  join  the 
United  States  aa  a  defendiiit  to  such  an 
scUon  is  hereby  given.  Within  two  years 
from  the  completion  of  the  at  ;tlon,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  shall  determine  the  fair  mar- 
ket value,  as  of  the  data  of  the  decision  of 
the  court,  of  such  lands  (Including  minerals) 
oonveyed  to  the  Stata  puisaant  to  Section 
a  of  this  Act  as  may  be  fou  id  by  the  court 
to  have  been  the  property  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  conveyan^b.  If  payment 
t>y  the  State  of  Utah  of  the  fi  1  r  market  value 
is  not  made  within  two  yea  n  i  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  Secretaryli  valtM  pletarmlaatlon, 
tae  cooveyaaoe  authorised  1>»  Seetlan  a  of 
thla  Act  abau  be  nidi  aad  T«b  ij 

"tec.  s.  Pending  reaetattoE  toC  th«  aaount 
and  manner  of  oompeasattof  to  be  paid  by 
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tba  Stata  of  Utah  ta  the  Ualtad  StaMs  as 
provided  herein,  the  Stata  of  ,Utah  is  author- 
ised aftar  making  the  agtMUUt  reqoiNd 
by  tbls  saetidn  to  Issue  pennfts.  OeSnaeg,  and 
leaaee  eovertng  such  oT  theee  landa  aa  VMe 
Stata  deems  necessary  or  appropriata  to 
further  the  development  of  the  water  and 
mineral  resources  of  tbe  Great  Salt  Lake,  or 
for  other  purpoees.  The  Stata  of  Utah, 
by  or  pursuant  to  an  eayrees  act  of  ita  leg- 
islature, shall  agree  to  assume  the  obliga- 
tion to  administer  tbe  lands,  for  the  pur- 
poeee  set  forth  above.  In  the  manner  of  a 
trustee  and  any  proceeds  derived  by  the 
Stata  of  Utah  therefrom  shall  be  paid  to  the 
United  States,  until  compensation  for  the 
full  value  of  said  lands  aa  herein  provided 
is  made.  Such  proceeds  paid  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  to  the  credit  of  the^Stata 
of  Utah  as  part  of  the  compensation  for 
which  provision  is  made  herein.  If  tbe 
question  of  the  tttle  to  the  United  States 
is  litigated  as  authorli^^d  by  Section  5(b) 
of  this  Act,  and  It  la  detaf^Plned  that  the 
United  States  has  no  right,  title,  or  intareet 
In  lands  from  which  revenuee  have  been 
derived  and  paid  to  the  United  States  piir- 
suant  to  this  Section,  the  revenuee  paid  to 
the  United  States  shaU  be  returned  to  the 
State  of  Utah  without  Interest. 

"In  the  event  the  conveyance  authorixed 
by  Section  3  of  this  Act  becomes  null  and 
void,  then  any  valid  permits,  licenses,  and 
leases  Issued  by  the  State  under  authority 
of  this  Section,  shall  be  deemed  permits.  U- 
oenaes,  and -leases  of  the  United  States  and 
slum  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  and  provisions 
thereof." 

That  the  Hotise  recede  from  Ks  amend- 
ment to  the  title  and  the  House  agree  to  the 


Wathx  K.  Asmrau., 
Waltb  8.  BaazMO, 
Davm  8.  Bawo. 

JOBN  P.  SATXOa, 
liAUKKNCB  J.  BXmON, 

Managert  on  the  Part  of  the  Home. 
Hknet  M.  Jacxson, 
CXJNTON  p.  ANonaoir. 

FkANK  CHUBCR, 

Fbamx  K.  Moos, 
Tboicas  H.  Kuckkl. 
ookdom  au.ott, 
Managert  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATnCXMT 

"Hie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hotise  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill,  9.  368,  to  authorise  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  to  the  State  of  Utah 
bassd  upon  fair  market  value,  submit  this 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
language  agreed  upon  and  reconmiended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report. 

Tbe  Conference  Committee  recommends 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  House  amendment  to  tbe  Senate  bill. 
The  substitute  Incorporates  features  taken 
from  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  versions 
of  the  bill.  Some  of  these  features  were 
common  to  the  two  versions;  some  were  in 
only  one  or  the  other  of  the  two. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  versions 
provided,  though  in  varying  form,  tar  con- 
veyance to  the  Stata  of  Utah  of  the  inter- 
eeta  of  the  United  States  In  relicted  lands 
surrounding  Great  Salt  Lalce  below  the  es- 
tablished meander  line,  for  the  surveys  nae. 
easary  to  close  this  line,  f<»'  protection  of 
valid  existing  rlghta  In  third  parties,  for 
retention  In  United  States  ownership  of 
lands  now  held  by  It  within  the  Bear  River 
Migratory  Bird  R^uge  and  the  Weber  Basin 
Federal  reclamation  project,  for  payment  by 
the  dtata  to  the  United  Statss  m  cash  or 
equlwalaot  of  the  fair  aarkst  valus  of  tbe 
tataresta  XnattmmA  to  tt  by  tha  United 


toe  proTlslaaal  maaagaaaflnt  of  the 
lands  by  the  Stata  pending  ftnal  Nsotutton 
of  questions  o(  ownership  or  eoeayensatlon. 
and  for  rallnquishmant  by  the  State  of  any 
claim  to  lands  lying  above  the  meander  line 
wh^  may  hsratofoca  luive  l>een  or  may 
hereafter  become  submerged  by  the  waters 
of  the  laka. 

Notwithstanding  these  areas  of  agreement, 
there  were  substantial  dllferenoes  between 
the  two  versions.  The  moet  Important  were 
as  fcdlows:  The  Senate  version  assxuied  that 
tltie  to  the  r^cted  lands  is  in  the  Federal 
Government,  the  House  vwsioo  that  this  ta 
a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  courta  la  a 
suit  Instituted  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  Statee  or.  U  he  fkUed  to  ao^  by 
the  Stata.  The  Senata  version  provided  that 
the  value  of  the  transferred  land  ahould  be 
determined  by  a  three-man  commissipn  es- 
tablished for  that  purpose,  the  Bouse  version 
that  it  should  be  determined  by  agreement 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Oovemor  of  Utah  or,  failing  such  agr— - 
ment,  by  Judicial  decision.  The  Senata  -ver- 
sion reeerved  to  tbe  United  States  aU  sulMur- 
face  mineral  deposlta  between  the  meander 
line  and  the  water  line  of  the  lake,  the  House 
version  lesemed  only  (01  and  gas  deposlta. 

Tlie  Oonf  erenee  Committee  substitute  re- 
tains the  substance  of  all  the  provisions  out- 
lined alxyve  which  were  common  to  the  Honse 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill.  In  ^^mmp^ 
it  solvee  the  dlflerenoee  betweeh  tbe  two  ver- 
sions thus: 

(1)  It  requlree  tbe  State  of  Utah  to  elaet 
whether  to  pay  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
lands  transferred  to  it  or  to  Instituto  suit  in 
the  Supreme  Court  to  test  the  tTalted  States' 
claim  of  title.  The  election  is  to  t>e  made 
within  nine  montlU  aftar  the  Secretary  of 
the  mterlor  has  oompleted  closing  the  msea- 
der  Una. 

(3)  It  provides  that  If  tbe  Stata  electa  to 
pay  fair  market  value  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior  shall  proceed  to  detennlne  that 
value  as  of  the  date  of  the  completed  survey. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  State  elects  to 
sue  and  Judgment  is  in  favor  of  the  United 
Statee  the  State  will  be  iMund  to  pay  the  fair 
market' value  as  of  the  date  of  Judgment,  tuia 
value  figure  alao  being  determined  by  ttM 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  either  oase.  U 
payment  is  not  ntade  by  the  State  within  jbwo 
years  after  receipt  of  the  Secretary's  de- 
termination the  conveyance  becomes  null 
and  void. 

(3)  It  provides  that  the  conveyance  shall 
reeerve  to  the  United  States  all  minerals  "ex- 
cept brines  and  minerals  In  solution  In  the 
brines  or  precipitated  or  extracted  thsra- 
from."  The  value  of  the  latter  wlU  be  an  ele- 
ment of  the  total  fair  market  value  to-be  paid 
by  the  State.  This  mineral  reservation  ex- 
tends to  "whatever  Federal  lands  there  may 
be  below  the  meander  line  of  Qreat  Salt 
Lake.- 

In  connection  with  the  portion  of  the  bill 
which  pirovtdee  for  closing  the  meandw  line, 
the  members  of  the  Conference  Committee 
are  in  agreement  that  the  criterta  used  for 
doeure  should,  as  nearly  as  poesilile,  be 
similar  to  those  used  in  establishing  the  ex- 
isting meander  line  of  either  side  of  the  un- 
surveyed  area  or  areas.  If  or  to  the  extent 
that  this  is  not  possible,  tlie  siirvey  ^ould 
follow  a  gradient  line  between  present  termi- 
nal polnta  which  would  have  a  uniform 
change  In  elevation. 

It  was  also  agread  by  members  of  the 
Conference  Committee,  in  connection  with 
the  provision  of  the  bill  authoilaing  the 
Secretary  to  accept  Interesto  in  landa  and 
mineral  rlghta  and  the  rellnqulahment  of 
land  selection  rlghta  In  Ueu  of  money  as  pay- 
ment for  the  Interesta  tranafetred  ta  the 
State,  that  tin  Seorstary  should  ntrtaktf  his 
discretion  with  extreme  eare  ^  or^^  toavoid 
aoy  possible  prajudica^  the  United  States  by 
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IBC  laadi  ui4  minarml  IntWHit  lAloh  «1U 
«o«to«tifaItoU. 

WaTK*  H.  AMtMAXX. 

Y-  0*vt*S.Ktea. 

'■•--•  Joint  P.  BkTiiOC 

Laubxhcc  J.  BvvTOir, 
JVanaper*  on  the  Part  of  the  Hotue. 

I  Ut.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  8.  285, 
^  to  Mitborlie  ttae  eoDvepmoe  of  certain 
^landa  to  the  State  of  Utah.  U4n  the  na- 
ture of  a  aubetltute  bill  for  the  Houae 
amendment  to  the  Senate  peted  bill. 
The  Bitfwtttute  ineorporatee  the  signifl- 
^cant  featui«8  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Tcrsloos  and  provides  for  a  practical 
bat  eo^taJ^le  aolutitm  to  a  problem  that 
baa  been  hindering  ttae  development  of 
tiae  mineral  values  In  the  waters  (tf  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  in  the  State  d  Utah. 

At  tsBue  Is  the  ownenhlp  of  manjr 
thousands  of  acres  of  ^-called  rellcted 
lands  surrounding  the  present  waters  of 
the  lake.  These  lands,  primarily  miid 
flats  and  salt  flats,  have  been  uncovered 
due  to  the  recesqlan  of  the  lake  waters. 
UhtU  lS4l  the  question  of  ownership  had 
not  been  raised  by  the  FMeral  Oovem- 
ment  and  It  was  assumed  title  was  In  the 
State.  However,  at  that  time  the  Federal 
Oovermnent,  thnnig^  the  Department  of 
the  Xnterlor.  asserted  Federal  ownership 
tolands lying  below  a  surveyed  meuider 
line.    This  line  had  been  partially  sur- 

<•       fveyed  In  1866  and  subsequent  years  and 
was  to  estaWish  a  "mean  high  water 
line"  whleh  would  delineate  the  bound- 
ary between  State  and  Fedtfal  owner- 
ship.   Due  to  the  reeesshm  of  the  lake 
waters  the  Federal  Government  main- 
tained the  position,  under  the  doctrine 
of  rellctloo,  that  the  exposed  mud  and 
salt  flats  below  the  meander  line  were 
public  rattier  than  State  landi.   Tliedls- 
tflgreement  as  to  ownership  has  been  a 
laertoos  deterrent  to  the  extraetfon  of 
mineral  values  fMm  the  brines  of  the 
lake  as  It  Is  neoessary  to  use  the  lands 
at  Issue  in  eonnection  with  the  octtaetlon 
of  minerals  from  the  lake  brines. 
.,  8.  285  would  solve  the  questioa  of 
-ownership  and  allow  development  of  the 
■area  by  peimittlag  the  State  <rf  Utah  to 

I        pay  to  the  Federal  Government  the  fair 
'aaitet  value  of  the  lands  or  to  institute 
•k  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  test  the 
^Federal  Qlalm  of  title.   It  reserves  to  the 
tmited  States  aU  minerals  "except  brines 
•nd  mlnesals  in  solution  in  the  brines  or 
.  piwalpttated  or  extracted  tbentnok"  and 
•the  value  of  the  latter  would  be  an  ele- 
-jBeni  In  detennlning  fair  market  value. 
'*'    To  avoid  eonttnued  delay  the  bill  per- 
mits the  State  of  Utah  to  assume  trustee- 
'ahlp  of  these  lands  upon  agreement  by  its 
tkglslafaire  to  all  terms  and  ecmdltlons  of 
Cbe  aet.  Questioa  of  value  and  determl- 
lAatioa  of  ownership  would  be  determined 
subeeqoently.    All  receipta  and  revenues 
"Anm  tiw'dlsputed  lands  woMld  be  held 
^ntU  the  tasellan  «f  eiwnendilp  is  deter- 
'-ftilned. 

j  8.  288  provides  a  practical  solution  to 
.»  sltuatloo  that  is  preventing  develop- 
JMBI  of  a  valuable  nsottree  and  would 
cfea  "iMlpfal  "to  botti  the  Federal  Govsri- 
liiitit  fM  th^  Slate  df  Utah. 
^'  Mr.^mOSB.  Ut.  Speaker,  wffl  the 
gaitlcmaa  yield? 


Ifr.  ASPINAIli.  X  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mazttnun  Iowa. 

vlCr,  GROSS.   Ur.  Speaker,  I  have  two 
questions  to  ask  the  gentleman. 

First,  I  assume  that  any  amendments 
that  were  adopted  by  the  conf  erenoe  are 
germane  to  tjie  UU.    Am  I  correetf 

Mr.  ASPXMALL.  Tlie  gentleman  Is 
correct  Hie  chidrman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee wJU  state  further  that  these  axe 
very  tenhnieal  amendments  on  very 
technical  matters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Waa  the  fair  market 
value  requirement,  as  it  passed  the 
Bouse,  continued  In  the  bill  in  the  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  ASPntAUi.  It  Is  continued  In 
the  eonference  report  and  the  confer- 
ence language  of  the  aet 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  fair  market  value 
provision  the  same  as  it  was,  approxi- 
mately? 

Mr.  ASFINAIli.  It  is.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  re- 
assote  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  8ATLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa,  this 
provision  has  been  retained  and  Is  In 
the  aet  (tf  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  KnvG]. 

Mr.  KJHQ  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report — 
House  Report  No.  1540 — on  8.  265,  is  a 
historic  event  for  the  State  of  Utah.  It 
means  that  title  to  some  650,000  acres 
of  lands  laid  bare  by  the  recession  of 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  can 
now  be  fixed  in  the  State  of  Utah.  This, 
in  turn,  will  opaa.  the  way  for  the  devel- 
opment of  several  business  operations 
requiring  the  use  of  these  lands.  With- 
out this  bill,  the  tiUe  to  said  lands  woiUd 
remain  in  a  condition  of  uncertainty, 
and  the  Industrial  development  of  these 
properties  would  be  Indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

This  bUl  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  to  convey  the  said  lands  to  the 
State  of  Utah,  for  which  conveyance  the 
said  State  will  pay  the  fair  market  price. 
The  bUl  recognises,  however,  that  the 
question  of  present  ownership  of  these 
lands  is  open  to  dispute,  and  it  therefore 
refndns  from  passing  Judgment.  If  the 
State  of  Utah  and  the  Secretary  should 
not  be  able  to  agree  on  the  question  of 
ownership,  then  provision  Is  made  for  its 
adjudleatian  in  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction.  The  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation will  not  be  construed  by  the 
courts  as  an  indication  by  the  Congress 
that  the  State  of  Utah  either  does,  or 
does  not  now  own  the  lands  in  question. 
Congress  reXalns  from  passing  Judg- 
ment: 

I  expiess  appredatton  to  those  who 
have  labored  so  hard  to  make  possible 
the  enacbnept  of  this  bill.  Its  vast  bene- 
fits to  the  Stote  of  Utah  will  Justify  the 
effort  thus  expended. 

Mr.  ABPSHAU^  Ut.  Speaker,  X  yleU 
•adi  time  as  ha  may  conamne  to  the 
gentleman  from  f^Mitiaylvaula  CMr. 
SatlosI. 


Ut.  SATLOR.  itrrl^^ciilnr.  ittte In 
support  of  the  oonferenee  lepoA.  I 
wish  to  can  attention  to  one  provision 
which  I  believe  places  Utah  in  a  rather 
unf ortwiale  position. 

lUs  bin  wlU  require  the  State  of  Utdh 
to  elect  whether  It  shaU  pay  the  fair 
market  value  or  go  to  court  If  Utah 
elects  to  pay  the  fair  market  value,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  determine 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands  to  be 
acquired  by  the  State  of  Utah.  How- 
ever, if  Utah  elects  to  go  to  court,  and 
the  court  determines  that  the  lamb 
bdong  to  Utah,  thai  the  State  will  be 
bound  to  pay  the  fair  market  value  as  of 
the  date  of  the  Judgment;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  once  again,  win  deter- 
mine the  fair  market  value  of  the  land. 

As  one  member  of  the  conference,  I 
would  have  preferred  that  if  the  State 
of  Utah  elected  to  go  to  court  the  court 
would  fix  the  fair  market  value  rather 
than  the  Secretary  of  Interlbr.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  was  overruled.  I  sup- 
port this  and  hope  that  the  matter  will 
be  settled  in  the  very  near  future.  This 
matter  has  been  plaguing  the  State  of 
Utah  ever  since  it  was  adndtted  to  the 
slsteihood  of  States.  Thia  bill  wlU  re- 
solve the  problem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  Join  the  gentleman  in 
the  statement  he  has  Just  made.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  where  there  is  disagrennent 
the  court  ought  to  fix  the  fair  market 
value,  rather  than  the  Secretary  of  any 
Department  of  the  Federal  Government 
including  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  have  the  Secretary  of  Interior  settle 
it.  if  they  do  not  choose  to  go  to  court 
However,  if  they  go  to  coiurt  then  I  feel 
the  court  and  not  the  Secretary  should 
fix  the  fair  market  value. 

Mr.  ABPINALIi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yldd 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gen- 
tlemsm  from  Utah  [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  the  House  today  to  urge  approval 
of  the  conference  report  on  B.  265,  a  Mil 
to  authorize  conveyance  of  certain  landi 
to  the  State  of  Utah  based  upon  fair  mar- 
ket value.  The  lands  with  which  this  bill 
is  concerned  border  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  Utah  claim  ownership  of  tbe 
lands,  and  the  purpose  of  this  legislatioa 
Is  to  work  out  a  fair  and  acoeptaUe  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict.  The  dispute  over 
these  lands  first  came  into  being  in  1961. 
Numerous  attempts  have  been  made 
since  that  time,  beginning  with  a  bill  in- 
troduced in  the  87tfa  Congress  by  Sens- 
tor  Wallack  F.  BawNBTT,  of  Utah,  to  re- 
solve the  dispute  through  legislative 
means.  The  btll  before  the  House  tt 
this  time  Is  the  product  of  the  combined 
efforts  of  all  members  of  Utah's  con- 
gressional delegation  and  represents  a 
reasonable  compromise  between  the  con- 
fllotlng  positions  of  tbe  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Utah.  On  the  HooH 
side  much  credit  rightfully  belongs  to  tte 
dlstingutthed  chairman  of  the  mterior 
and  Insular  ABain  Oommlttee.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mi^.  Aspimau], 
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that  committee,  the 
Pennsylvanja  [ifr.  Sa 
omsiderable  efforts  to 
able  solution  to  this  pi 
bill  embodies.  Also,  I 
edge  the  great  help 
dered  by  members  of]  ihe  committee 
staff.  Mr.  T.  Richard  {  Wltmer,  and 
Charles  Leivert,  counsels,  and  IKr. 
.TKHlliam  L.  Schafer.  coni  ^Itant  on  mines 
and  mining  and  public  :  ands.  in  getting 
this  legislation  so  impon  ^nt  to  my  State 
to  the  point  of  enaetmez  1 

I  am  not  completely  si  ipsfled  with  this 
UU.  I  think  the  House  jvlerslon  that  was 
passed  some  weeks  ago  fifas  for  superior 
legislation.  I  realize,  h^irever.  that  it  ts 
sometimes  necessary  toi  icompromise  in 
order  to  get  any  bill  atiall.  and  in  that 
spirit  I  support  the  c<Hif 0^ce  report. 

This  bill  is  needed  in  oMer  to  facilitate 
the  orderly  development  |of  tiie  mineral 
values  in  the  waters  o: 
Lake.   In  addition  to 
the  lake  contain  magnei 
chlorides  in  sutBcient  q 
the  establishment  of  irn 
on  the  lake  shore  to  ex 
The  lands  in  question,  wi 
tively  little  value  in  and!  of  themselves, 
are  important  as  sites  f^r  mineral  ex- 


the  Great  Salt 
the  waters  of 
and  lithium 
lUtles  to  Justify 
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ct  the  minerals. 
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rte,  because  of 
rship  of  these 
Ible  for  the  In- 
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tracting operations.  To 
the  uncertainty  as  to  o' 
lands,  it  has  been  hUL 
terested  industrial  conci 
liable  leases  on  them,  a^d.  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  establishment  of  an  indus- 
trial complex  along  the  l^ores  has  been 
frustrated. 

The  bill  now  before  th^  House,  in  brief, 
directs  the  Secretary  of  I  the  Interior  to 
quitclaim  to  the  State  orutah  all  right 
title  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
the  lands  in  question  so;  that  leases  can 
be  granted  immediately  and  construction 
of  otracting  facilities  can  begin.  As 
consideration  for  the  conveyance,  the 
State  must  pay  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  taif  market  valoe  of  the  lands, 
or.  In  tbe  alternative,  j  jEigree  to  leyal 
action  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  which  would  determine 
the  respective  Interests  <^i  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  In;  the  lands. 

Thus,  the  Federal  Government  is  com- 
pletely protected.  Eltfajar  fair  market 
value  will  be  paid  for  the  lands,  or.  it 
must  be  determined  b^  the  Supreme 
Court  that  the  United  States  has  no  in- 
terest in  them.  Utah,  onj  the  other  hand, 
can  move  ahead  with  development  with- 
out further  delay. 

A  brief  summary  of  thi 
to  the  dispute  between 
Federal  Government 
helpful  in  better  unders' 
sons  for  this  leglidatlon, 
mitted  to  the  Union  on 
TlUe  to  the  beds  of 
and  lakes  passed  to 
time.    Ttae  Great  Salt 
gable  lake.    However.  1 
not  remained  constant, 
ated  with  dry  and  wet 
have  occurred.  Over 
standing  the  periodic 


tacts  attendant 
k  State  and  the 
I  believe,  be 
ndlng  the  rea- 
Utah  was  ad- 
uary  4, 1896. 
able  streams 
State  at  that 
is  a  navl- 
■orellne  haa 
ut  has  fluctu- 
des  as  they 
ears,  notwlth- 
tlon.  the 


gena«l  trend  has  been  toward  a  gradual 
V>werlng  of  the  lake  leve^.  An  increased 
and  more  indent  con^'Bptive  use  of 


waters  from  streams  contributing  to  the 
bkke  has  obviously  had  some  effect  on 
this  gradual  lowering,  partlciQarly  in  re- 
cent years.  As  the  lake  is  extremely 
shallow  in  many  places,  a  lowering  of 
only  several  inches  in  its  level  results  in 
the  exposure  of  many  acres  of  land. 

Since  pioneer  days,  the  prevailing  gen- 
eral opinion  in  Utah,  among  FMeral  and 
State  (rfBdals  axul  private  citizens,  has 
been  that  the  State  held  tlUe  to  all  lands 
bdow  the  so-called  meander  line  of  the 
lake.  The  meander  line  Is  based  upon 
a  partial  survey  conducted  In  1855-56. 
However,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has,  beginning  in  1961.  laid  claim  to  lake 
shorelands  contiguous  to  Federal  lands 
as  such  lakeshore  lands  have  been  ex- 
posed by  a  lowering  of  the  level  of  the 
lake.  The  claim  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  completely  disregards  his- 
torical precedent,  and,  insofar  as  I  am 
able  to  determine.  Is  based  upon  ques- 
tionable legal  theory. 

As  I  have  said  before,  companies  seek- 
ing to  extract  minerals  from  the  waters 
of  the  lake  need  to  establish  certain  in- 
dustrial facilities  along  the  lake  in  order 
to  carry  out  their  operations.  Regard- 
less of  the  merits  of  the  respective  claims 
of  the  State  of  Utah  and  the  United 
States,  as  long  as  the  shordine  lands  are 
in  disputed  ownership,  leases  of  parcels 
of  this  land  for  these  industrial  purposes 
cannot  be  obtained  without  considerable 
risk  to  the  developing  companies. 
Prompt  action  is  now  needed  to  estab- 
lish lines  of  ownership  so  that  the  eco- 
nomic potential  of  the  lake  can  be  real- 
ized. I  certainly  hope  that  the  House 
will  act  favorably  on  the  conference  re- 
port and  that  the  bill  will  become  law 
without  further  tmdue  delay. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

CITIZENSHIP  FOR  AUENS  IN  AT>.mi!n 
SERVICES 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneoxis  matter. 

The  SPEAB:er.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  l^Maker,  today  I  have 
introduced  legislation  which  would  give 
aliens  serving  honorably  with  the  UB. 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietmun  the  opportu- 
nity to  become  dtizens  of  the  United 
States  at  an  early  date. 

The  benefits  of  American  citizenship 
should  not  be  denied  to  courageous  men 
who  are  rlddng  thatr  lives  for  America  in 
that  far-off  battlefield. 

Today  there  are  some  9.000  aliens  on 
active  duty  who  would  be  eligible  under 
this  bill  which  vrould  provide  a  means 
for  their  prompt  naturalisation. 

More  than  22,000  aliens  are  now  ser- 
ving In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  Of  this  number  13,000  are  FQl- 
plnoe  who  are  serving  in  the  Navy 
Chrbugh  a  special  agreement  with  the 
Philippines. 


Four  hundred  and  eighty-four  aliens 
are  BOW  serving  In  Vietnam. 

My  bm  would  provide  means  for  the 
prompt  naturaUzatlon  bf  aliens  who  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  as  Immigzmnta,  or  who  subse- 
quently have  beoome  peimanout  red- 
dents,  and  have  served  honorably  In  the 
Aimed  Forces  of  the  United  States  ca 
active  duty  since  January  1.  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  special  legislation  was 
enacted  to  do  this  In  the  case  of  World 
War  n,  and  it  was  done  In  the  case  of  the 
Korean  war.  I  suggest,  if  it  was  fair 
and  equitable  In  the  ciase  of  World  War 
n  and  In- the  case  of  the  Korean  war, 
then  It  dMMild  be  done  in  the  case  of  the 
preeent  hostilities  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  war  is  never  kind  to  those 
who  fight,  but  we  in  Congress  have  tried 
to  see  that  our  country  is  kind  to  those 
who  fight  under  our  flag.  Earlier  this 
session  we  passed  an  hlstorie  cold  war 
OI  bill  to  give  a  broad  range  of  bene- 
fits to  those  who  have  served  in  the 
mlUtary.  America  should  be  prepared 
to  give  its  greatest  benefits  to  those  who 
are  prepared  to  make  the  greatest  sacri- 
fice for  America. 

Under  my  bill,  an  alioi  who  has  served 
on  active  duty  tor  any  length  of  time 
since  January  1.  1963,  and  who  has 
served  honorably,  would  be  diglble  to 
apply  for  dtizenshlp  at  once.  Thrae- 
upon,  he  could  Immediately  file  a  peti- 
tion for  dtiaenahlp. 

As  I  said  earllor,  similar  legislation  was 
in  effect  during  World  War  n  and  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war.  Legislation  passed 
on  March  27,  1942,  enabled  aliens  who 
were  serving  honorably  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  qualify 
for  naturalization. 

The  legislation  during  the  Kormn  war 
at  first  called  for  aliens  to  have  served 
at  least  90  days  on  active  duty,  and  to 
have  redded  in  the  United  States  for  at 
least  1  year  prior  to  enttting  the  armed 
services.  However,  these  requirements 
were  later  removed  from  the  legldattim, 
and  there  are  no  such  requlronents  In 
the  legislation  which  I  have  introduced 
today. 

This  legislatitm  does  not  waive  the 
bade  requirements  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  relating  to  good 
moral  character,  attachments  to  the 
prlndples  of  .the  Constitution,  and  under- 
standing of  the  English  language.  It 
contemplates  benefits  for  the  alien  who 
has  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  and  who 
has  served  honorably  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  Illustrate  the  difficul- 
ties which  aliens  have  under  the  ouircnt 
law.  I  am  indudlng  in  Uie  RKCoao  an 
artide  by  Frank  O'Connor  vrhlcfa  ap- 
peared in  the  Irish  Edio  on  Febraaiy  5, 
and  an  exchange  of  opinions  between  Mr. 
O'Coniun-  and  one  nf  his  readers  which 
sppeared  In  the  letters  column  of  the 
Irish  Spho  on  February  19. 1986: 

(n«a  tiM  Mah  aabo^  VM>.  B,  t0M1 
Taan  Ooewr  To  Ba  a  Law         >. 
(By  Frank  crooanar,  BJL.  XX3.)      } 

I  MO  no  rwaoa  at  aU  why  fouag  Zilah  b«ya 
•liould  be  draftad.  aant  to  Vtotnaai,  Utak 
thaU:  Uvaa  In  a  raal  war  «od  yat  not  bwr*  tha 
Prtvllaga  oC  Amartcan  ctt>aanabtp» 
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TIM  rttwtton  WM  ttM  aun*  doUac  tha 
Korwm  War.  onttl  wvmi  jMtk  Imh  Irrrtwl- 
tsff  MOM  «(  my  pMt  atudMBto  ww«  kUtatf  out 
tft««»  and  aoonapc  ««^Mn  wan  maloMa  tor 

X  raean  yMmy  gofng  orar  to  tba  Army  taae 
In  Brooklyn  what*  nlna  of  tha  boya  lay  In 
^al/ooana  OB  ttia  lone  laat  Joomay  hama  to 
IManC  Adar  I  i*«b«  iq>  to  aaa  Blabop 
yiaanaUy  and  aakaa  U  wa  oooM  hava  a  Mkaa 
•t  St.  ratrlck'a  Xor  tha  koya.  Ba  Immadl- 
«ft«Ijr  srastad  pannlaataa,  and  om  of  any  paat 
•tudanta.  Patrick  Sbaaban,  frtn  N«vtown- 
f«wte  (now  Moyvana).  Co.  Karry.  waa  aa- 
laotad  to  ba  ttM  aptrttual  repiaaantatt^a  of  all 
nlna. 

Tothaeradlt  of  avacy  irtah  orgaatatlon  In 

I***  ToEk.  and  Jairy  Bueklay.  who  >»m»<ivi 

tha  traaatar  of  tha  body  without  any  eharga. 

.    St.  PatrtelTa  Cathadral  waa  erowdad  on  that 

Saturday  momlnc.  Ftb.  and..  IMa. 

.  .  Paddy  Shaahan  waa  klUad  on  Oetobar  4. 

IWl.  tha  Tary  day  I  had  raeolTad  a  lattar 

nam  him.  aaylnc  how  much  ha  anjoyad  i»t- 

tlnc  tha  irWi  teho.  and  aKpraMlnc  a  hopa 

that  ha  waoUl  aaa  tha  nazt  yaar^  An-lMland 

0aaL    Ba  bad  won  tha  SUvar  Star  In  tha  Ikon 

'  TMangla.    Tha  citation  raad  "that  In  tha  faoe 

at  Cblnaae  eommunlat  hordaa  attaeklnc  hi* 

.poattlon.  Pfc.  Patrick  Sheahaa.  with  graat 

eradlt  to  hia  dlvlaton.  the  armad  aarvloaa  and 

hla  ooontry,  hrtd  them  off  until  help  ar- 

rtrad  to  aava  hla  four  wounded  comradaa." 

'  Paddy  hhnailf  waa  wounded  In  that  enooun- 

tar.  but  waa  back  In  tha  flrtnc  llnaa  a  weak  or 

ao  later  whan  he  waa  klUed. 

Anothar  one  of  the  bodlea  being  ahlpped 
Mek  to  IreMwd  waa  that  of  lOcbael  White, 
ndled  when  ha  threw  hlmaelf  on  a  hand 
'  granada.  thna  aaTlng  tha  ttToe  of  hla  oom- 
^f  in  the  fox  hole.  At  tha  time,  Z  won- 
'  4na«  vhy  ha  did  not  raoalva  the  Coasiee- 
fltanal  Medal  of  Bonor.  Parhape  It  waa  ba- 
oauae  neither  he  nor  Patrick  fthttthan  had 
fha  prlTUega  of  being  dtlaena  of  tha  "coun- 
try" for  which  they  died. 

The  Impact  of  the  ICaaa  reached  ainoat 
••••*  newapaper  In  the  country.  The  New 
Tork  DaOif  Memt  had  a  fkont  page  pletura  In 
Ma  maaa  clwulatlop  Sunday  adtttan:  the 
mraid  rNbwM  gave  It  two  columna;  tha 
Journal  Aturloan  gave  U  front  page  eorar- 
•  H*  before  and  after  the  event. 

Thetot  order  of  bualnaea  In  the  Houae 
ftf  Repreaeutathraa  on  the  following  Monday 
^rnlng  waa  a  blU  to  apeed  up  the  dtlaen- 
'«Mp  et  thoaa  aHena  In  the  armed  aarrlcaa  aa 
~  )M«  dene  In  World  War  ZI.  when  dtlaenahlp 
'  WM  granted  In  M  daya. 

Senate  actton  followed  quickly  and  other 

beneflta  anaued;  eartanalon  of  the  OI  educa- 

~;»nua  bill,  and  tha  othar  prlTUagaa.  aueh  aa 

L^  W  daarlng  up  of  aUotmenta  to  pareata  In 

veland  and  the  chance  to  become  oOlcera, 

'  Vhlch  waa  denied  thoee  who  were  not  dtl- 

.— — .  «*«■  i«  once  again  the  oaae  for  allena 

HI  Mug  In  the  armed  aerrloaa  In  Vietnam.) 

AetaaUy  the  aUotmaota  ware  not  barred. 
mat  beeauaa  ttie  aoldlar  waa  aa  aUen.  but  it 
treated  almoat  aa  If  it  wen  untu  I 
Ml  to  the  Red  Croea  about  it.  They 
worked  out  a  ayatam  whereby  the  routine 
UTaatlgatlaaa  ware  apeeded  up  and  Irlah  par- 
"^tBgwtttog  allotmanta  from  their  aona  In 
-"—'-"   ware  at  laaat  getting  aome  baneflt 


Umba  and  Ilfaa  dareadtng  fundi  an  and  the 
United  Stataa.  b«t  they  ware  not  to  be  Drart- 
ed  with  a  poUoantan'a  platol. 

Z  wrote  to  tha  ttian  Oonunlaalaoar  Michael 
Murphy  about  the  altuatlon.  aaklng  If  It  waa 
aU  right  fbr  a  noo-dtlaen  to  be  a  teacher, 
or  to  get  a  liquor  llcenae.  why  oouldnt  a 
rule  be  made  In  reCarence  to  the  other  city 
awvloea.  partlailarly  U  they  had  aerred  In 
the  ainad  foroaa. 

I  reoelTed  a  vwy  courteoua  letter  from 
Oommlaalonar  Murphy.  In  which  he  peraon- 
ally  aeemed  to  like  the  Idea  and  waa  going 
to  enter  Into  acme  dlacuaalona  relative  to 
the  matter.  Be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
noQ-dtlaena  under  the  Municipal  Code  are 
haired  fNn  poUoa  aamce. 

There  la  IttOa  doubt  that  what  we  need 
BOW  la  aotloa  by  the  Oongreea.  Alawalmllar 
to  the  one  Miacted  during  World  War  n  and 
the  Koraaa  War  la  the  only  thing  that  will 
rectify  thla  altuatlon.  Men  who  are  willing 
toflght  and  perhaps  die  for  a  country  de- 
acrve  dtlwmahlp  In  that  country. 

IPtam  the  ZHah  Echo.  Vh.  19. 19M] 

LarTBui 

(By  P^ank  O'Connor,  B.A.,  Z^UB.) 

^     .  MawTott. 

D«A«  Ma.  O'COMKoa:  I  Uked  your  arttde  In 
laat  week's  Zriah  Xcho  (Ptob.  8)  about  the 
young  IrUhmen  who  have  been  sent  to  Viet- 
nam to  fight  the  Vletoong.  although  they  are 
not  V£.  dtlaena  and  cannot  become  eltlaens 
untu  they  are  five  yeara  In  thla  country. 

TIM  action  In  Vietnam  la  not  considered  a 
war  by  our  government  although  the  caa- 
ualty  list  to  getting  blg|^  every  month,  and 
tha  American  eoldUra  who  are  capttxred  by 
the  Vletcong  are  not  called  prisoners  of  war 
me  offlolal  daacrlptlon  to  "detained  service 
personnel." 

A  slmUar  altuatlon  eztoted  dtirlng  the  Ko- 
rean War  which  waa  deacrlbed  as  a  police 
action,  although  the  U.8.  casualty  list  was 
aooXMO  IncHidlng  kUled.  wounded  and  cap- 
tured. 

Z>urlng  the  Ztorean  action  Z  was  ahocked 
to  aee  yOung  Zrlahmen  who  bad  recently  ar- 
rived here  forced  Into  the  armed  aervlcea,  al- 
though they  were  Zrlah  dtlaena  and  were  not 
aubleet  to  the  dimft.  Zn  thoae  daya  the  draft 
boarda  got  them  to  algn  a  paper  atatlng  that 
^^T  'WW*  willing  to^aarva  in  the  U.S.  armed 
forcea  when  caUed  upon.  Tliey  were  called 
upon  without  much  loaa  of  time. 

Z  remember  when  one  yoimg  Zrlahman  re- 
turned from  Korea  after  loalng  a  leg  In  ac- 
tion, and  appued  for  dtlaenshlp  papeca.  Be 
was  turned  down.  The  Zrtoh  American  news- 
papera  did  not  give  much  assistance  to  the 
Zrlah  b^a  who  ware  brought  before  the  draft 
boarda  during  the  Korean  "poace  action" 
They  could  aaaUy  have  given  them  some  ad- 
vice and  Infonnatlon  about  their  rl^ts 
which  would  have  helped  them. 

Thoee  boya  ware  new  to  thto  country  and 
fOoltohly  algnad  every  paper  the  draft  boards 
aaked  them  to  algn  after  being  threatened 
with  deporteUon  if  they  refuaed  to  algn  away 
their  legal  rlgUb.  Z  hope  you  are  able  to  help 
the  newly  arrived  young  Zrlahmen  who  really 
need  hdp  when  dealing  with  the  draft 
boarda. 
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out  to  Korea.   At  one  Uma  thsra  ware  40  of 
them  on  ooe  troop  tnmapoct. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Amerloaa-Zristi 
treaty  they  could  refuae  to  go  la  tha  aarvlossL 
but  then  they  were  barred  Inm  ever  beoom- 
Ing  dtlaena  of  the  U.8.  Thtj  were  not  de- 
ported, but  If  they  ever  left  the  U.8.,  they 
could  not  reenter.  Bven  If  they  latw 
changed  their  minds  and  Joined  the  aervteca, 
the  waiver  they  had  algned,  barring  dtlan- 
ahlp,  waa  not  raednded. 

At  that  tlBM  there  was  no  QZ  Bill,  the 
Zrlahmen  ware  not  eligible  to  become  otBoen 
and  It  was  being  made  Impoealbla  by  the  8t 
Louto  office  for  the  dependents  of  theae  men 
to  get  aUotmenta  In  Zrdand.  Z  had  repeat- 
adly  written  about  It  but  nothing  waa  dons 
untu  nine  of  their  bodlea  were  ahlpped  back 
toZraland. 

The  Mass  for  them  In  St.  Patzlck's  Oathe- 
dnx  waa  packed  and  received  front  page  pren 
coverage.  Two  days  Uter.  on  Monday,  PMi.  4, 
1903,  the  Bouae  pawed  the  00  day  dtUsenshlp 
blU,  as  In  Wortd  War  n,  and  waa  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  Senate  and  l>raeldentlal  aetton. 

Ziast  week  the  Bouse  paased  the  OZ  BUI 
again  without  a  contrary  vote,  which  revives 
the  educational,  housing,  health  etc.  bene- 
fits for  all  In  the  armed  forces.  Tliere  wu 
no  provision  for  aliens.  Z  think  if  you  want 
to  do  aomethlng  about  thto  altuatlon  you 
ahould  write  to  the  senators  and  repreaenta- 
tivee  from  Mew  Tork  about  it.  or  the  senatois 
and  rspresentattvea  ftom  whatever  atate  you 
Uveln. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


U 


.  of  the 

IwpiMotBg  and  they  eeem  to  be  getting' 
rather  than  bettor.  llMia  awna  nonaaon 
at  aU  to  me  that  a  young  maa  who  haa  aarved 
hto  time  In  the  army.  Inclnrllng  Vietnam,  and 
la  now  out  ahould  not  ba  a  cltlaen  and  eligi- 
ble, for  Inataaee.  to  get  a  dvU  acrvloe  Job^ 
Ba  tiM  paat  yaar  or  ae,  Z  have  hM  a  great 
number  of  fine  young  oms  In  my  tlaaaee  who 
yot  In  Uialr  time  la  the  armed  aarvlcea  and 
we  aaijoua  to  get  lato  the  Hew  Tort  PoUoe 
OHMO'teMBt  or  tha  Traaalt  PoOoa  aa4  varl- 
«!■  dvtt  Samoa  )oba  In  the  dty,  They 
ao  ao  boeanse  thay  were  apt  em- 
it «as  anparaatty  aU  right  to  iMc  their 


JamaaOorman. 
B«p4r:  SooM  at  ymr  statementa  are  right, 
Bot.  TVo  young  ZrWunen  came  Into 
my  preeent  daasea  who  aerved  their  tUne  In 
Vietnam  and  are  not  yet  dtlaena.  Z  wrote  to 
tha  two  Saaatora  from  Bfew  Tork  about  It  and 
•Bcloaed  a  copy  of  m  column  on  the  subject 
of  two  wesfca  age.   Ihe  praeent  law  la  that  if 


a  man  aarvea  ttoaayeata  la  the  aimed  foioea 
ha  aaa  baoona  a  dllasa,  otherwlae  be  walta 
•■*•  TMTB.  <A  .maa  aaa  be  vary  dead  wUhln 
hto  two  year  draft  aarvtoa. 

ap— king  for  myaalf .  thto  column  was  out- 
apoken  fiom  the  very  **^»T»'«»>g  about  the 
Korean  sttnatkm.     Soona  of  my  atudaats 
being  drafted  and  ahlpped  very  quickly 


PROPOSED  2rYEAR  CONSCRIPTION 
SERVICE  FOR  YOUTH  OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remaiics. , 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
have  not  as  yet  openly  Joined  In  the 
numerous  criticisms,  though  agreeing 
with  some,  hurled  at  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  McNamara.  He,  like  all  of 
us.  Is  not  Infallible.  In  these  troubled 
times,  probably  no  man  In  Oovemment, 
outside  of  the  President,  has  a  more  dif- 
ficult assignment. 

But  after  reading  In  the  press  last 
night  of  Mr.  McNamara "8  suggestion  that 
every  young  man  In  this  cotmtry.  and 
probably  every  yoimg  woman,  should  be 
forced  Into  what  amounts  to  a  S-year 
period  of  Federal  conscription,  I  must 
say  that  the  Secretaiy  tmdoubtedly  hai 
lost  his  equllllnluin.  His  objective,  m 
I  understand,  is  to  eliminate  the  obvious 
inequities  visited  upon  many  of  our  youth 
because  of  our  current  mlUtaty  conscrlp* 
tion  program,  commonly  known  as  the 
draft  law. 

ItCr.  McNamara  did  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  2-year  period  should  be  In 
the  military  service.  But  whether  In  the 
military  or  not,  his  proposal  Is  that  the 
PMeral  Oovemment  diould  move  In  and 
round  up  every  youth  In  this  country  and 
force  him  into  some  kind  of  Federal 
service  over  a  period  of  2  yeara.  It  wis 
suggested  that  this  might  mean  2  yean 
to  the  Pea<9e  Corps.  Well,  let  me  say 
now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  2  yeara  In  the  all- 
expense  paid  tdventuroas  Peaee  Cor^ 
wUtih  is  more  like  an  economy  vaoatton 
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abroad  than  anything  lti)n  think  of,  la 
hardly  comparable  to  2  yc  b  n  of  roughing 
and  tousling  to  Undle  Sai  i^'s  Army.  Hie 
same  goes  for  service  In  camps  of  the 
so-called  Youth  Corps,  th^! Foreign  Serv- 
ice, and  other  forms  of  tllvUlan  Federal 
service  which  might  be  L  ipluded  to  Mc- 
Namara's  program  of  coobpulsory  serv- 
ice. I 

I  thoroughly  agree  that  mequltles  exist 
In  the  draft  law.  The  (intlre  program 
should  be  reviewed  Immediately  and 
treated  with  corrective  ac  ion.  As  It  now 
is,  most  of  those  force<l  toto  military 
service  are  among  the  poor  and  unfor- 
tunate. Many  of  them  aumot  finance 
or  qualify  for  a  college  education  or  do 
other  things  that  would  ipake  them  eli- 
gible for  deferment.  But  jt^ese  dlscrlml-. 
nations  can  be  eliminate^  by  much  less 
drastic  action  than  the  enactment  of  a 
program  which  would  foi^  every  youth 
in  this  country  to  do  'som|e|  kind  of  serv- 
ice for  Uncle  Sam.  i , 

Shortly  after  World  War  n  the  Con- 
gress considered  a  program  of  compul- 
sory military  service.  |#ust  previous 
thereto  almost  every  phy^lbdly  fit  youth 
In  the  Itmd  had  been  callM  to  war.  We 
had  been  In  a  worldwide  fight  for  the 
preservation  of  our  very  existence.  The 
Influence  of  the  war  remained  with  us  for 
a  number  of  years  thereafter.  We  con- 
tinued to  shudder  over  out  unprepared- 
ness  on  Pearl  Harbor  Day.  In  this 
atmosphere  we  were  searcpliig  for  means 

prepared  if 

y  that  a  com- 


of  preventing  war  and  be^ 
It  came  again. 

It  was  envisioned  by  i 
pulsory  military  consciiiition  program, 
affecting  every  youth  to  ojilr  land,  would 
contribute  to  the  ellmtoat 
keep  us  prepared.  In  faci^  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  to  a  great  degree  Inclined  to  such 
a  view  myself.    But,  Mr^  Speaker,  the 


to  go  along, 
thatmlll- 
n  was  not 
r  feara.  - 
to  this  day 
itionsto 


Congress  very  wisely  ref  i 
It  flnidly  sunk  into  our 
tarlstlc  universal  consc; 
the  answer  to  our  dili 

Now,  certainly  we 
and  time  eliminate  the 
Selective  Service  by  draftkig  our  youth 
Into  the  diplomatic  Fore^  Service,  or 
the  Youth  Corps  camps,  the  Peace  Corps, 
or  similar  civilian  programs.  This  would 
do  nothtog  more  than  mage  for  further 
discriminations.  And  the  very- horrible 
thing  about  it  is  that  thJU  would  grant 
Federal  pay  to  those  benefiting  from  this 
safe  and  secure  type  of  service. 

Mr.  8pc»aker,  such  a  program  would 
add  further  >  expei^ve  bjikdens  to  our 
already  fat-cat  budget  ^hd  accelerate 
defldt  spending.   We  canriot  afford  it. 

We  all  agree  that  to  these  troubled 
times  a  military  draft  la^  is  absolutdy 
essential  to  the  preservai 
tion.    And  many,  if  not 
that  the  present  system 


of  tUsNa- 

of  us  agree 

J  fraught  with 


discriminations.    We  ought  to  do  some- 


thing about  this  sltuai 
not  lose  our  equilibrium, 
problem,  and  pull  the  h 
beads  to  ■>  doing. 


But  let  us 

ipound  the 

down  on  our 
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DELANO  R008EVSZ.T 

Ur.  BEmxtfrr.    Mr.  $inket.  I  aak 
VDanimous  consent  to  addkfss  the  House 
CXa ^TOO-^'art  9 


for  1  mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  renoarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeetioii 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
we^  at  the  dedication  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Hall  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
School  of  Public  and  IntemaUonsd  Af- 
fairs on  the  Princeton  University  campus. 
President  Johnson  msuie  a  challenging 
and  enlightening  speech  on  Oovemment 
service. 

The  President  made  a  plea  for  "citizen 
soldiers."    He  said: 

The  call  for  pubUe  aervlce  cannot  be  met  by 
profeaslonato  alone.  We  must  revive  the 
ancient  Ideal  of  dtlaen  soldiers  who  answer 
their  nation's  call  In  time  of  peril.  We  need 
them  on  battlelronts  where  no  guns  are 
heard  but  where  freedom  to  no  less  tested. 

He  outlined  his  proposals  to  accom- 
plish a  Federal  program  to  trato  studoits 
in  public  service  to  preserve  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 

This  speech  was  a  challenge  to  stu- 
dents and  scholare  to  oonttoue  their  edu- 
cation and  the  development  of  the  learn- 
ing process,  and  to  be  guided  toto  public 
service  for  the  benefit  of  fellow  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  totroduoed  a  bill, 
H.R.  276,  which  would  establish  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Institute,  to 
be  a  graduate  school  for  advsmced  studies 
to  American  Oovemment.  The  students 
of  this  school  would  be  selected  todlvid- 
uals  of  outstanding  ability  to  pursue  ad- 
vanced studies  to  American  political 
theory,  methods,  and  Institutions  for 
public  service  with  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States. 

Two  years  ago  to  Oreat  Brltato,  ttie 
E^ngllsh  established  a  living  memorial  to 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  the  Churchill 
College  at  Cambridge  University.  This 
college  Is  an  institution  for  government 
learning,  and  my  legislation  for  a  Frank- 
ito  Delatx)  Roosevelt  school  would  paral- 
lel the  English  plan  in  the  United  States. 

The  Roosevelt  Institute,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  a  much  more  fitting  tribute  to  this 
great  President  than  the  proposed 
"SUmehenge"  tribute  or  some  other  static 
material. 

I  have  asked  for  departmental  reports 
on  my  bill  to  establish  the  Roosevelt  * 
Institute,  and  I  am  hopeful  for  early 
hearings  and  favorable  action  on  the 
legislation. 


RESOLUTION  CREATTNO  SELECT 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  REVISION 
OF  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remsj'ks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ii  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  I^waker,  it  is 
increasingly  imperative  that  present 
sdeetive  sendee  law*  be  relegated  to  the 
history  books  of  World  War  TL  Thtff 
no  more  fill  todays  military  requin- 


ments  than  would  the  horse  cavalry,  ths 
B-17,  or  the  Springfield  rlfie. 

I  believe  the  situation  to  be  sufficiently 
urgent  to  require  f  oimatlon  of  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  Revision  of  tbe 
Selective  Service  Act. 

I  therefore  propose  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
minority  leader  name  a  spedal  House 
committee,  composed  of  six  members  of 
the  majority  pa^  and  six  memben  of 
the  minority,  to  tovestigate.  stud^, 
formulate,  ami  report  recommendations 
on  revision  of  the  act  wlthto  49.  days 
after  my  resolution  is  adopted. 

Confusion  over  the  situation  to  Viet- 
nam is  mirrored  to  the  massive  muddle 
on  the  homef rent  which  has  our  draft- 
age  men.  their  families,  school  admto- 
Istratora,  and  prospective  employers 
totally  perplexed  about  planning' for  the 
future. 

Complatots  are  heard  among  noh'^ 
college  youths  that  the  draft  is  creating 
a  caste  system  which  favora  the  young 
man  who  can  afford  to  attend  college. 

College  students  protest  the  totellec- 
tual  dlscrimtoatlon  inherent  to  draft 
tests  to  determtoe  2-S  student  defer- 
ments. 

School  administraton  are  at  » loss  on 
how  to  advise  boys  to  plan  their  scholas- 
tic futures.  Employera  are  reluctant  to 
hire  and  trato  new  young  workers  who 
may  or  may  not  be  claimed  for  military 
service. 

Tliere  Is  mounting  criticism  over 
highly  publicized  deferments  of  cinema 
and  sport  celebrities. 

Compounding  the  confusion  and  an- 
ger over  the  present  toductlon  system  are 
the  widely  divergent  toterpretations  of 
regulations  by  local  draft  boards:  the 
inequity  to  the  number  of  men  drafted 
per  capita  from  rural  and  small  town 
areas  as  compared  to  large  (dtles,  and 
increasing  reports  of  slovenly  admto- 
Istrative  techniques  and  polices. 

And.  to  cap  the  climax,  after  draftinc 
men  at  the  rate  of  about  80.000  per 
month  for  the  last  several  months,  Qen- 
eral  Hershey  aimounced  eaily  this 
month  that  the  June  draft  call  win  be 
lower  because  Army  training  camps  are 
overcrowded  and  there  are  tosufflclent 
instructora  for  trainees.  He  todlcated  a 
stei>-up  to  draft  csJls  later  this  sununer. 

It  is  no  wonder  Americans  are  con- 
fused about  draft  laws  and  regulations. 

Our  citizens  are  patriotic  and  loyal 
and  determtoed  and  willing  to  serve  their 
coimtry  when  th^  country  calls.  The 
wave  of  protests  over  selective  service 
methods  does  not  reflect  on  the  patriot- 
ism or  courage  of  our  young  men,  but  It 
does  reflect  a  typical  American  demaiid 
for  fair  play  and  Justice.  Evidence  says 
they  are  not  receiving  it.  , 

Only  yesterday  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara.  speaking  to  the  American 
Society  of  Newqmper  Editors  at  Mon- 
treal, called  the  operation  of  the  dimfl 
"an  equity." 

Congress  must  r^lace  the  antiquated 
selective  service  laws  of  World  War  II 
with  streamltoed  and  equitable  statuUg 
which  will  meet  modem  requirements. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  take  swift 
action  on  my  resOlutfam  so  that  this  will 
be  accomplished. 
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We  win  nertr  derlw  »  draft  law  wUltii 
will  gladden  tbe  heart  of  tbe  young  man 
wlu>  rcoelTea  hie  Induction  notice. 

We  can  write  a  law  which  will  aeeure 
him  that  hie  country  Is  treating  him, 
justly,  without  dlsfirtmlnatlon  and  wltlp 
his  test  Interests  In  mind,  during  this 
period  of  national  emergency.  ^ 

A  number  of  proposed  changes  In 
present  draft  laws  have  been  suggested 
editorially  throughout  the  Natkm's  news 
media.  Two  ot  the  more  prorocatlye 
and  thoroughly  presented  appeared  re- 
cently In  the  Cleveland  Press,  which  does 
an  outstanding  Job  serving  the  area  I 
represent,  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
I  Include  these  editorials  for  the  consid- 
eration of  my  colleagues: 
IVkom  tlM  a«T*tand  Prwa.  Msy  13.  1968] 
CHAma  TBI  Dbavt 

Tbm  8el«ctlT«  Sarrlce  Syatem  haa  Mrred 
wall  itnoc  World  War  n.  It  ia  no  loogar 
dotngao. 

Aa  pollaga  daana  aald  In  oonaenaua  yaatar- 
day.  R'a  a  "foulad-up  attuatlon." 

BaaU  for  tb«  foul-up  la  an  unfair  ayatam 
of  dnfttng  collaga  atudanta  and  the  oi^nlet- 
oua  managing  of  It  by  SalacttTa  Barrloa. 

If  a  atudant  la  tadigbt  anougb  and  takaa 
tlM  right  courses,  ha  can  avada  tbs  draft, 
•mia  la  unfair.  If  ha  earrlaa  13  oradit  hours 
aa  a  fuU-tlma  atudant,  ha  auddanly  flnda 
hlmawlf  draft-worthy  bacauae  SalactlTa  Sarr- 
loo  haa  juat  radaflnad  a  fuU-tlma  atudant 
aa  ona  oarrying  15  oradit  houra.  Tlila  la  oa- 
prtoloua. 

Tha  draft  dafannant  taat  la  auppoaad  to 
baootpa  a  maaaura  to  datannlna  who  la  draft- 
worthy.  Ilxla  adda  avan  nunra  to  the 
snafuary,  aapadally  whan  a  Mantor  youth  la 
aant  to  distant  Cincinnati  or  Itlehlgan  stu- 
dents aro  crdarad  to  Mlaallppl  for  thalr 
taata.  Thla  la  woraa  than  anafu.  It  la  In- 
oonaldaraita  treatment  ol  the  rialng  genera- 
tion. 

Ho  small  part  of  tha  affectlTanaaa  of  our 
armed  foroaa  In  time  of  war  haa  been  that 
thay  were  drawn  from  a  erosa  aectlon  of 
America — ^rl^  and  poor,  educated  and  un- 
educated. 

So  long  aa  man  were  being  eaUad  up 
manly  for  OoM  War  du^,  the  preaent  ^a- 
tem.  with  all  ita  defermanta.  vaa  not  a 
matter  of  great  pubUo  ooncam.  But  whan 
tha  draft  la  taking  many  men  who  will  rlak 
their  Uvea  In  a  dirty,  hot  war.  It  la  a  differ- 
ent matter.  The  raaaona  on  which  dafar- 
mnsts  are  baaad  beoome  much  laaa  valid. 

Tba  fairaat  ayatam  la  a  atralght  tottery. 
Such  a  drawing  would  ahow  no  dlaerimln*- 
tlon.  Mwmy  man.  and  hla  family,  would 
know  that  If  hla  number  cams  up,  so  be  It. 
n  would  be  hard,  but  fair. 


tha  WaU  Street  Journal.  ICay  16.  UeS) 

OVBLTI 


On  Saturday  aereral  hundred  thouaand 
college  aaen  took  part  for  the  first  time  In  a 
n«w  Bslsetlva  Serrlce  wrinkle— a  special  teat 
thay  hope  will  result  In  their  exampttan 
from  tha  draft. 

That  such  a  taat  was  Invented  at  an 
reflacta  OoTammental  oonoam  at  the  way  the 
BalaeWve  Sarvlae  System  Is  doing  its  select- 
ing. b«t  onfortunataiy  the  now  eaunlnatton 
do«nt  do  muobi  mora  than  compound  the 
dtawittHa  Uke  ecna  of  tha  long-standing 
prooaduras,  it  tanda  to  favor  the  aaore  intat- 
llgant  for  dsfsrment. 

or  ooiuas  tba  loudest  opposttlaB  to  tha 
wbole  sysfeMn.  not  counting  the  undentand- 
aMa  watts  of  tpkaae  about  to  be  drafted, 
ftom  paopto  wtM>  oppoaa  an  warn  in 
aart  tha  VHtasw  war  la  partiealar.  and  it's 
unlthaly  any  fsrm  oaneerlptloa  would 


fy  tham.  Admntedty  military  esrrlce.  to 
a  peraon  irtio  doea  not  chooaa  it  for  htaaaU. 
can  be  anything  from  uncomfortable  to 
tragia  But  plainly  tha  KaMoo  most  be  able 
to  defend  iteelf  and  its  IntarsBta,  and  aqnaUy 
plainly  voluntary  anlistmanta  cannot  alwaya 
be  depended  upon  to  an  the  bill. 

Ftom  tha  Tlewpolnt  of  the  draft-age  mala, 
even  one  willing  If  not  eager  to  aarre,  ona  of 
the  moat  annoying  featuraa  of  the  currant 
process  is  the  uncertainty  ha  faeea  from  the 
time  he  first  registsca  with  his  local  draft 
board  on  hla  18th  birthday  untU  he  la  althar 
caUed  up  or  makaa  it  paat  the  age  ha  ia  likely 
to  be  called.  For  at  least  four  years  he  can 
make  no  meaningful  long-range  plana  for 
fear  they  will  be  interrupted. 

Tet  the  Inconvenience,  while  perhape  lUua- 
tratlva  of  the  system's  lack  of  concern  for 
the  Individual,  la  not  the  major  problem.  Of 
far  greater  import  is  the  system's  thorough 
unfairness. 

First,  quotaa  are  ^>portioned  to  local  draft 
boarda  In  a  manner  tttat  results  in  far  mora 
men  being  drafted  per  capita  from  rural  areas 
and  smaU  towns  than  from  cmes.  It  doea  so 
because  the  quoU  applies  to  both  drafteea 
and  enlistees,  and  dty  enlistments  far  out- 
strip rural  ones. 

If  the  idea  la  to  take  an  equal  proportion 
of  young  men  from  each  district,  there  la  no 
assurance  it  sucoseds,  for  tha  men  are  for- 
ever registered  where  they  lived  on  their 
18th  birthdays,  no  matter  where  they  may 
move.  In  o\ir  peripatetic  society  that  can 
make  quite  a  difference. 

Than  there's  the  aystem  of  exempting  men 
in  certain  "vital"  ooenpaUons.  "me  principle 
may  be  sound,  but  tiM  ^ipUoatlon  is  sadly 
outdated.  Farmers,  to  take  but  one  example, 
are  given  special  treatment,  a  hangover  no 
doubt  from  the  daya  when  someone  feared 
the  nation  wovUd  starve.  Moreover,  the  rules 
on  exemptions  are  adminlatered  by  local 
boarda  in  varyUig  ways:  a  man  who  la  drafted 
In  one  dty  ndght  weU  liave  eeciqwd  aervice  if 
he  had  lived  somewhere  else. 

Still  another  dubious  aspect  of  the  system, 
and  the  one  that  has  caused  the  greatest 
clamor,  la  ita  provision  for  college  students. 

For  years  the  poUcy  was  to  grant  defer- 
manta to  collage  students  on  the  baals  of 
their  rank  In  class,  presumably  to  guard 
agalnat  depleting  the  pool  of  educated  d- 
vUiana.  Orltloa  noted  that  ooUegea  might 
vary  greatly  in  aeadamlo  standards  and  that 
tbe  system  waa  thus  unfair. 

The  Oovemmenfa  raspiwise  ths  new  ex- 
aminattooa— attacks  that  objectloa.  but  in 
so  doing  merely  sharpens  the  question 
whether  it's  either  fair  or  good  national  pol- 
icy to  exempt  the  Intelligent  and  consign  to 
battle  the  mediocre.  Modem  armlea,  after 
all.  reqxdre  men  of  aoma  Intellect. 

What's  tbe  solution?  One  possible  ap- 
proach might  be  to  make  aU  me^  who  reaoh 
a  certain  age  automatlcaUy  subject  to  mili- 
tary service.  Then  tmlformly  administered 
centers  could  screen  out  thoee  who  did  not 
maaaura  up.  physically  or  IntellectuaUy,  and 
handle  any  exemptions  under  reasonable  na- 
tional rulee.  Men  who  were  not  Immediately 
needed  could  remain  on  call  until  needs  in- 
creased.  At  the  least,  a  peat  deal  of  the 
preeent  uncertainty  and  local-board  arbi- 
trariness would  be  eliminated. 

Parhapa  a  better  plan  could  be  devlaed. 
Certainly  it  shouldn't  be  difficult  to  come  up 
with  a  method  of  iw«i«»Aiwt«y  defanae  man- 
power that  ia  more  equitable  than  tha  ovarty 
aeleetiv*  s^vtem  BOW  in  use. 


EISENHOWER  ENDORSEMENT  "HIS- 
TORIC MILESTONE* 

Mr.  FINDLS7.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanbnous  oonaeat  to  eoctead  my  r»- 


marks  at  this  point  In  the  Rscoto  and 
Include  ertraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from 
nunois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDUEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
President  Eiaetihower's  strong  endorse- 
ment of  the  Atlantic  Union  resolution  Is 
a  histoilc  milestone.  It  will  give  new 
momentum  to  fast-growing  congressional 
support  tor  the  resolution. 

This  is  the  first  time  General  Eisen- 
hower— or  any  former  UJS.  President — 
has  endorsed  publicly  a  proposal  look- 
ing toward  free  world  federation.  His 
action  has  special  significance  because 
the  resolution  now  before  Cmgress  is  the 
most  specific  ever  introduced. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Ricoas  correspond- 
ence with  Oeneral  Eisenhower,  in  which 
the  former  Chief  Executive  cnnmented 
on  the  resolution  and  said: 

I  strongly  favor  your  undertaking;  let 
there  be  no  mistake  about  this. 

The  resolution  would  authorise  an  18- 
memter  \J3.  delegation  of  citizens  of 
"high  statiure  and  wide  Influence"  to 
meet  with  similar  delegations  from  other 
NATO  nations  to  seek  agreonent  on. 
first,  a  declaration  that  the  eventual  goal 
is  to  transform  the  Atlantic  alliance  into 
a  federal  union  government;  second,  a 
tentative  timetable  for  the  transition; 
and  third,  the  interim  instituticHis  needed 
to  keep  the  project  on  schedule. 

Senate  hearings  have  been  held,  and 
House  hearings  are  expected  to  be  sched- 
iiledsoon.  Ninety-seven  UJB.  Represent- 
atives ahd  eighteen  U.S.  Senators  are 
either  cosponsors  or  supporters  of  the 
resolution.  Forty  of  than  are  Republi- 
cans and  seventy-five  Democrats. 

Oeneral  Elsenhower's  letter  expressing 
strong  endorsement  will,  I  am  sure,  en- 
courage still  greater  support  in  Congress. 
Equally  important,  it  will  help  to  con- 
vince people  in  other  NATO  natkais  that 
the  United  ^tates  Is  serious  about  want- 
ing to  strengthen  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity ties  along  lines  that  are  fair,  equi- 
table, and  eifective. 

Here  is  the  correspondence: 

rksBUABTis.  i»e«. 
Oen.  DwxoHT  D.  Kiaawowxa. 
India.  Cali/. 

Db«b  OaifBui.:  One  of  the  most  promlalng 
developments  in  my  six  years  In  CongrSis 
Is  the  bipartisan  support  already  apparent 
for  the  "AUantie  Union  Delegatton-  resolu- 
tion. I  enoloae  a  copy  of  tU.  Bee.  7«. 
Senators  Caslbom.  Punan,  Pboott  and  Bep- 
reeentatlvee  MOmtoh.  KLLswoara.  Mtcn., 
Qun  and  myaelf— all  on  the  Bepubllcan 
slda— have  Introduced  either  thU  identical 
language  or  language  that  dlffera  only  in 
minor  detalla  of  the  "preamble." 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  I  have  already  re- 
ceived letters  endorsing  my  resolution  from 
jQovemor  Scranton,  former  Vice  President 
Nixon.  Qovemor  Bookefdler  and  Oovemor 
Hatfield.  A  nuasbar  of  prominent  Denu^ 
crate  in  the  Rouae  and  Senate  have  alao 
endotaadlt. 

m  a  few  daya  I  pUA  to  annooaae  to  the 
prees  the  measure  of  support  already  received 
from  prominent  BepvbUcana.  It  would  In- 
deed ba  moat  gratl^lng  to  have  aa  axprea- 
aiCB  of  attitnda  from  you. 

I  bealtated  to  Intrude  upon  your  vacation 
mOk  tbla  mattar  bat  decided  to  do  so  r 

9  ,«T^- 


Blnearaly  youm. 


mg  of  your  lnng.etand1ng 

about  the  Atlantle  Alllanoej  and  Its  futais. 

PAuiiFtMnLST, 

3.  aaur« 
tereh  S.  1999. 
Bon.  Paui.  FDfBurr, 
ffoiue  of  RtpreaentativeM, 
WoMhinifton.  D.a. 

DBAS  Ma.  Fn<roLrr:  I  have  li 
isaociation  and   better 
tbe  Free  Nations  of  the  w< 
lure  that  steady  steps 
tlcularly  among  the  North 
munlty.  are  eesential  to 
eurlty  and  peace  with  Justice, 

I  note  that  tbe  final  seetl( 
olutlon  is  a  proposal  that  f( 
Ttuman  and  I  act  as  co-e: 
America^  delegation   con: 
Besotutlon.    To  participate 
tlons  In  exploring  stepe 
accomplishment   of    a 

fuapect  that  the  neceesary  ttavel  and  other 
activity  might  be  far  more  suitably  and 
efllelently  done  by  young  mes^  Would  it  not 
be  preferable.  If  the  delegtJtlon  should  be 
wtabllshed  by  law,  to  have  tfs  sixteen  mem 
bers  appointed  by  the 
Oongrees  make  their  own 
two  co-chairmen? 

With  beet  wlahea. 
Sincerely. 


g  urged  doeer 

tlon  *»«fti«g 

I  am  quit* 

thla  goal,  par- 

tlantie  Com- 

toward  aa- 

of  your  Bee- 
er  Freeldenta 
len  of  the 
lated  by  the 
1th  other  na- 
d  a  gradual 
Union."  I 


ent  and  the 
Uon  for  ths 


to  you  for 

imptly  to  my 

c  Union  dele- 


thia  reaolu- 

the  time 

lally  prtxed. 

e  deserving 

of  public 


Hon.  DWIOHT  D.  KiSXNRO' 

Indio.  Calif. 

DcAX  axNXSAi.:  I  am  gra' 
your  kindness  in  replying 
letter  in  regard  to  the  A' 
gallon  reeolutlon. 

The  final  section  of  the  rMolutlon  wliich 
proposes  that  you  and  formeit  t>reeUient  Tni- 
man  serve  as  co-ctialnnen  of  the  American 
delegation  was  Included  aft^r  much  reflec- 
tion and  discussion.  Both  of  you,  of  course, 
had  intimate  association  with  tbe  steps  lead- 
ing to  tbe  formation  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  You  yourself  provided 
most  of  the  Inspiration  and  tbe  leadership 
which  brought  the  original  group  of  natlona 
into  agreement. 

Those  of  us  who  shaped 
tlon  recdized  that  you  have  : 
of  life  when  leisure  time  Is 
Certainly  no  one  could  be 
than  yourself  of  retirement 
responsibility.  However,  It  la  bur  bellftf  that 
you  and  you  alone  could  pnivlde  both  the 
laaderahlp  and  worldwide  inspiration  which 
an  Atlantic  Union  Conventlaa  must  have. 
We  are  hopeful  that  you  wo  ud  give  serious 
thought  to  returning  to  public  life  from 
your  richly  deserved  retirement  long  enough 
to  give  your  tremendous  ability  and  rich 
knowledge  to  this  great  and  ^Ital  undertak- 

Tbe  success  of  the  oonvenilon  might  very 
wtil  depend  upon  your  leade^p.    It  Is  Id 
tarestlng  to  recall  that  In  17ff  a  convention 
Intended  to  Improve  the 
•rauon  failed  before  It  a 
the  right  leadership.    Leas 
a  second  convention  was  ct 
aouncement  that  Oeneral  Wi 
he  a   member    of   tha    Virginia   delegation 
caused  an  outburst  of  Joy  cSd  enthuataam 
throughout  aU  of  the  IS  stat  sS, 

Here  Is  a  quotation  from  pagaa  330-331  of 
TTie  Critical  Period  of  Amiflcan  History" 
byJohnFlske: 

"The  events  of  the  year  bad  worked  a 
">uige  in  the  popular  sentlmitit  in  VlrginU; 
Pwpis  were  more  afraid  of  mp^nttxj  and  not 
VBlte  so  much  afraid  ot  oeniikllaattoa:  and 
Bow  under  Madison's  lead,  Wlcglnto  pUywl 
aw  trump  card  andchoM  0»vge  Waabiag- 


es  of  Confed- 

for  want  of 

a  year  later 

and  the  an- 

m  would 


ton  as  one  of  har  delegatee.  As  soon  aa  thla 
was  known,  there  waa  aa  outbunt  of  Joy 
througiiout  the  land.  All  at  once  people 
began  everywhere  to  fed  an  interest  in  the 
proposed  convention,  and  presently  Maasa- 
ohusetts  dianged  her  attltxxde.  Up  to  this 
time  Massachusetts  had  been  aa  obetlnate  in 
lur  aasartion  of  local  independence,  and  aa 
unwilling  to  strengthm  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress (under  the  confederation)  as  any  of 
tha  18  statee  except  New  York  and  Bhode 
laland.  But  the  Shay's  rebellion  had  served 
as  a  useful  object  lesson  ....  Every  week 
saw  fresh  converts  to  the  party  which 
called  for  a  stronger  government  (for  the 
confederation).  Then  came  the  news  that 
Virginia  had  chosen  ddegates  and  Waahing- 
ton  was  one  of  them;  then  that  New  Jeraey 
liad  foUowed  the  example;  then  Pransyl- 
vanla;  North  Carolina;  Delaware,  had  chosen 
ddegatee.  It  was  time  tor  MassachusetU  to 
act." 

It  is  our  conviction  that  you  would  pro- 
vide the  same  inspiration  and  leadership  to 
the  Atlantic  Union  Convention  as  did  Oen- 
eral Washington  in  1787. 

You  wUl  recall  that  the  Paris  Convention 
to  strengthen  NATO,  held  in  1983  (authw- 
laed  by  Besolution  in  ISMO)  did  not  measura 
up  to  expectations.  This  was  due  mainly 
to  the  fact  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
UJ3.  delegation  did  not  consist  of  our  most 
eminent  cltlaens. 

Your  leaderstilp  of  tbe  U.S.  delegation 
would  assure  that  this  mistake  would  not  be 
repeated  In  the  Convention  now  proposed. 

Just  as  Oeneral  Waahington's  name 
brought  success  in  1787  on  the  heels  of 
1786's  failure,  so  your  name  would  assure 
success  to  this  new  Atlantic  Community 
undertaking. 

With  you  as  oo-diairman,  the  Congress 
and  the  President  would  assuredly  exercise 
great  care  to  fill  the  rest  of  the  delegation 
with  people  of  highest  competence — and  I  am 
sure  all  other  participating  nations  would  be 
similarly  motivated. 

You  mention  youth.  One  of  the  most  ac- 
tive and  effective  figures  In  the  Convention 
of  1787  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was 
then  81  years  old. 

As  a  Republican,  you  wtU  Im  pleased,  I  am 
sure,  to  note  the  breadth  of  support  which 
has  already  developed  for  tbe  reeolutlon  in 
what  I  might  term  the  "preddentlal  levd" 
leadership  of  our  party.  I  endoee  herewith 
photocopies  of  letters  I  have  received  endors- 
ing the  resolution  from  former  Vice  Pred- 
dent  Nixon;  Oovemors  Scranton.  Romney, 
Hatfield  and  Rockefeller;  and  f  onn,er  Senator 
Barry  Ooldwater.  I  am  alao  attaching  a 
statement  ttiat  I  made  last  week  at  which 
time  I  released  these  letters  to  the  preee. 

The  interest  you  have  already  expressed 
In  the  resolution  Is  most  gratifying.  I  will 
prlxe  very  highly  your  further  comments  to 
aid  in  preparation  for  Senate  hearings  on  the 
Besolution  wMch  are  scheduled  for  March 
33-34. 

Beet  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Paux.  Forounr. 
Representative  in  Congreu. 

Dkax  MX.  Futolxt:  If  h  more  persuadve 
reclama  to  my  reluctant  declliuitaon  of  your 
invitation  to  co-chair  the  Atlantic  Union 
Odegation  could  be  written.  I  hardly  know 
how.  Thank  you  for  writing  again  and  for 
the  high  compliment  expressed  and  ln4>lidt 
in  all  you  have  stated  In  your  March  aeventh 
letter. 

A  careful  reading  of  your  letter  suggests 
there  may  be  some  misunderstanding  of  my 
podtlon.  First,  I  strtmgly  favor  your  under- 
taking; leS  there  be  no  tnUtake  about  thla. 
Second.  I  warmly  amaradate  tbe  invitation 
to  ahare  the  chatrmanafaft)  of  the  delegatton 
with  former  Preddeat  Ttuman  and  would 
like  very  mudi  to  be  able  to  do  so.  X)^rfl,  my 


declination  of  the  invltatton  ia  dlotatail 
therefore,  not  by  a  rductanoe  to  Ixwrome 
Idenufled  with  this  effort,  not  by  a  daalrs 
for  leisure,  not  even,  by  a  personal  awara- 
nasB  of  tnoreaalar  years,  but  instead  by  oon- 
slderatlona  of  health  irtiioh  have  Impnaail 
upon  me  very  expUdt  medical  dlsdplinea 
for  some  oondderable  time  to  oome.  m 
short  I  would  prefer  to  respoi^  fsvorably; 
and  if  I  oould.  I  would. 

Bacently  I  found  it  necessary  to  decline, 
also,  an  invitation  from  the  entire  Houas 
Republican  Leadersliip  to  beoome  Chairman 
of  a  propoeed  Hoover-type  oommission  on  re- 
organisation of  the  Executive  Branch.  My 
explanation  to  JansT  Foan  waa  the  same  aa  I 
Itave  found  it  necessary,  to  oommtmicate  to 
you.  Again  I  was  regretful;  again  I  had  no 
option  but  to  decline. 

I  wish  yonxr  undertaking  well  and  Wish  I 
could  personally  help  to  advance  it  as  yoQ 
have  suggested. 
Slncerdy. 

Dwnnrr  D. 


HIGH  LYSINE   CORN   CONFERENCE 
TRIBUTE  TO  PURDUE  EXCELLENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  With  the  permission 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sbldsn],  under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  Chair  recognises  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haluck],  for 
6  minutes. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Sir.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
food  crisis  that  is  gradually  overtaking 
the  less  developed  nations  of  the  world. 
During  the  E^lsenhower  administration 
we  enacted  the  food  for  peace  program. 
This  bipartisan  effort  is  an  instrument 
of  American  good  win  and  generosity 
that  hiss  alleviated  starvation  and  mal- 
nutritfon  in  many  far  oomen  of  the 
earth. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  ttie  Congress  ap-^ 
pioived  a  resolution  whidi  called  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  our  sMpments  of 
wheat  and  other  food  and  fiber  to  assist 
the  starving  peoples  of  India,  and  we 
are  told  that  soon  we  will  have  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  the  Presi- 
dent's food  for  freedom  program,  an  ex« 
tension  of  our  12-year-old  Public  Law 
480  assistance  plan. 

All  of  you  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  of 
the  fact  that  the  world's  food  crisis  con- 
cerns not  starvation  alone.  In  our  at- 
tempts to  remedy  the  problems  created 
by  population  "outrunning  the  food  sup- 
ply, we  must  combat  a  more  Insidious 
enemy  as  well— malnutrition.  BCalnu- 
trition  can  ultimately  kill  its  victim.  Ik 
frequently  leaves  them  crippled  or 
scarred  for  life  before  death.  Protedn 
malnutrition  In  young  children  is  a 
scourge  that  the  world  can  and  must 
erase. 

Recently  I  have  sem  a  number  of  ref- 
erences In  the  press  and  In  agricultural 
trade  Journals  to  something  new  that  ts 
called  high  lysine  com.  Further  Inqcdry 
has  revealed  to  me  scxnething  that  I 
should  have  suspected — ^that  lilgh  lysine 
com  is  a  product  of  agricultural  scien- 
tists In  this  country's  unexcelled  land- 
grant  college  system  and,  further,  that 
much  of  this  most  significant  work  has 
been  carried  on  at  the  world-famed  Pur- 
due University  School  of  Agriculture. 

Since  Purdue  is  located  in  the  district 
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Bat  K  IB  not  mxrprlaliig,  tor  Purdue  hM 
kng  been  one  of  our  Nation's  most  out- 
ttanding  academic  inatltutloofl. 
.,  Purdue  Unlvenitjr  today  operatM  the 
Naklon'B  largest  ichooi  ot  engineering. 
Lea  well-known.  perhaiM.  is  the  fact 
that  Its  fine  school  of  agriculture  Is  the 
Itatton^  fourth  largest.  Dr.  Earl  L.  Batz. 
dean  of  the  Purdue  School  of  Agrtculture. 
Is  an  agricultural  leader  whose  own  ex- 
ceUence  i>er8onlfles  the  vigor  of  the  In- 
stitution he  heads.  &iy  observation  and 
siQjerlence  convince  me  that  the  Pur- 
due eefaool  of  Agriculture,  though  the 
Natlen's  fourth  largest,  has  not  sacrificed 
its  ezeellence  for  siae. 

I.  therefore,  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  Members  of  this  body-^and 
to  all  of  our  colleagues  In .  the  other 
body — the  High  Lysine  Com  Conference 
that  will  take  place  at  Purdue  on  June 
21-22, 1966. 

Sponsored  by  the  Purdue  School  of 
Agriculture  with  the  support  of  Com  In- 
dustries Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  of 
Washington.  D.C.,  the  conference  Is  a 
tdbute  to  Purdue's  excellence,  and  will 
give  pom  seed,  feed  and  processing  lii- 
dustry  representatives,  animal  uid 
human  nutritionists,  academic.  Oovem-V 
ment  and  Industry  scientists  as  well  as 
foreign  representatives  their  first  leal 
opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the  po- 
tent!^ of  this  most  exciting  agricultural 
development 

All  evidence  to  date  suggests  that  the 
deveii<H>ment  of  high  lysine  com  is  pos- 
aiUy  the  most  significant  discovery  in 
American  agriculture  since  the  develop- 
ment of  hybrid  American  com  four  de- 
cades ago. 

Some  three  decades  ago,  I  am  UAA, 
com  gfoetidsts  discovered  a  mutant 
gene  they  nanwd  oplque-2.   It  seemed  to 

have  no  particular  purpose  so  tt-was  used 
chiefly  as  a  marker  gene. 

During  the  last  decade  a  handful  of 
Purdue  scientists  bc«an  experimenting 
with  the  gene  in  an  attempt  to  increase 
the  lysine  content  of  hybrid  com.    Reg- 
ular hybrid  oonv- a  farm  oommodlty  of 
vast  importance  to  farmers  In  Indiana, 
Illinois.  Iowa  and  the  other  States  of  the 
Midwest— contains  only  jlmttwl  lysine,  ah 
eaaential  amino  acid. 
*  f    .  About  2  years  ago  two  Purdue  sclen- 
j    tists.  Dr.  O.  E.  Nelson,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  E.  T. 
2  llert^  reported  that  oplque-2  com  had 
j  more  lysine  than  regular  hybrid  com. 
i     As  they  enlarged  their  small  seed  output 
toey  began  feeding  it  to  rats  and  Uien 
.    swine  and  poultry.    Recently,  I  am  told, 
kuman  feeding  tests  also  have  been  made. 
In  all  such  cases  it  has  been  foimd 
that  high  lysine  corn — thanks  to  the 
greater  amount  of  this  essential  amino 
•eid  present — far  surpasses  the  protein 
value  of  regular  hybrid  com. 

If  com  of  consistently  higher  lysine 
content  can  be  produced  at  yields  com- 
parable to  present  hybrids,  it  could  have 
a  marked  effect  on  livestock  feeding  in 
thts  country.  Moreover,  the  worlds  cry- 
tag  need  for  more  protein  to  combat  mal- 
nrtrltlon  mains  high  lysine  com  a  tool 
of  tremendous  potential  In  combating 
world  malnutrition. 

'  I  am  told  that  an  experiment  in  Ouate- 
itelA  with  children  aged  2  to  6  indicates 
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that  high  lysine  com  has  a  protein  qtial- 
tty  as  high  as  milk.  If  further  testa  cm- 
flzm  these  early  findings,  high  Ij^e 
com  has  tremendous  possibilities  In  all 
of  Latin  America  where  com  is  the  basic 
food  of  half  the  200  million  people.  We 
are  told,  for  example,  that  70  percent  of 
the  com  raised  in  Mexico  Is  used  for  hu- 
man consianptkm. 

Com  geneticists  tell  us  they  bdleve 
high  lysine  com  can  be  developed  In  the 
corn  varieties  in  use  today  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. If  so,  this  means  these  Improved 
varieties  can  be  transported  to  other 
parts  of  the  tr(H)ical  world  to  erase  pro- 
tein malnutrition  there  as  well.  Small 
quantities  of  oplque-2  com  already  have 
been  sent  to  a  number  of  scientists  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

I  know  many  people  in  agriculture  are 
tremendously  interested  In  high  lysine 
com.  Aware  of  this  interest  as  I  am, 
I  want  to  see  that  full  recognition  goes 
to  Drs.  Nelson  and  Merts  and  to  the 
other  Purdue  agricultural  scientists  who 
have  persevered  In  developing  this  ex- 
citing new  discovery  to  Its  present  degree 
of  promise. 

And  I  am  happy  to  note  as  well  that 
Com  Industries  Research  Foundation, 
Inc.,  a  national  trade  association  of  com 
processors  that  got  Its  official  start  in  my 
own  State  some  three  decades  ago.  is 
lending  its  full  support  to  a  meeting  that 
has  high  significance  to  all  of  American 
agriculture.  This  is  indicative  of  the 
leadership  long  displayed  by  Robert  C. 
Uebenow,  the  new  president  of  the  foun- 
dation, who  for  many  years  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

The  great  State  of  Indiana  is  proud 
of  its  role  In  this  great  new  agricultural 
achievement  and  I  offer  a  sincere  salute 
to  all  those  engaged  In  this  tremendous 
undertaking. 

Mr.  ox  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  01  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  for  bringing  to  our  attention 
this  matter  of  high  lysine  com  and 
oplinie-2.  I  want  to  Join  with  him  hi 
commending  the  research  people  of  the 
Uhlverstty  of  Purdue.  I  had  occasion 
recently  to  visit  the  countries  In  Central 
America  where  the  staple  diet  of  the 
people  Is  com.  Com  as  It  was  grown  in 
that  area  was  not  enough  to  sustain  life. 
Young  children  were  dying  before  they 
could  reach  the  age  of  4  or  5.  I  have  had 
an  opportimlty  to  see  recently  what  has 
happened  since  they  have  used  opique-2 
and  made  a  commeal  from  it  which  is 
able  to  sustain  life.  I  saw  many  of  the 
children  that  you  could  tell  had  been  in 
a  tetrtble  state  of  nudnutritlon  brought 
to  fall  health  and  well  being,  and  this 
Is  all  due  to  the  scientists  of  Purdue 
University.  Everywhere  we  went  to  that 
area  of  Central  America  the  first  thing 
we  heard  was  about  this  discovery  of  the 
scientists  of  Purdue  University.  I  very 
much  want  to  coounand  the  gentleman 
ttoaa  Indiana  for  bringiag  this  to  our 
attantian  and  to  tell  him  and  this  House 
that  thioivhoat  the  width  of  this  hemi- 
sphere their  dlecovety  at  Purdue  is  help- 
ing mankind. 


Mr.HAIiLBOK.  Mr.  l^jeaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  com  has  been  tested  to  some 
of  the  Latto  American  countries,  as  I 
pototed  out,  and  the  tests  there  prove 
exactly  what  is  claimed  for  high  lystoe 
com. 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hawxhcs).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sxlokn]  is  recognized  for  60  mto- 
utes. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  toclude  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  64  years 
ago  the  lone-star  flag  of  the  new  Cuban 
Republic  was  first  unfurled  over  the 
Pearl  of  the  Antilles.  This  event  marked 
the  fuUUlment  of  the  efforts  of  genera- 
tions of  Cuban  patriots  to  attain  free- 
dom from  imperial  Spfdn.  Despite  ruth- 
less suppression  and  barbarous  treat- 
ment, the  Cuban  people  fought  on  for 
decades  to  achieve  their  liberty. 

The  anniversary  of  Cuban  independ- 
ence has  long  been  observed  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  special  feeling,  for  the 
United  States  was  intricately  tovolved 
to  the  Cuban  struggle.  Jose  Marti,  per- 
haps the  most  renowned  of  Cuban  tode- 
pendence  leaders,  lived  as  an  exile  to  New 
York  City  and  from  that  base  of  opera- 
tions publicized  the  plight  of  his  people, 
gained  the  sympathy  of  people  of  the 
United  States,  helped  to  inspire  renewed 
energy  to  fight  on  among  his  compatriots, 
and  orgatUzed  liberating  forces  from  the 
United  States  to  support  Cuban  action. 

Eventually,  the  United  States  official- 
ly Jotoed  alongside  Cuban  fighters  to 
oust  Spain  from  the  Island.  Castro  and 
his  Commimist  cohorts  have  tried  to  re- 
write that  page  of  history.  But  the  lies 
will  not  outlive  their  perpetrators. 

Friendly  cooperation  between  Cuban 
and  American  people  is  too  de^ly  to- 
gratoed  over  too  long  a  period  of  time  to 
be  obliterated  by  a  handful  of  ruthless 
and  lying  men. 

On  the  anniversary  of  Cuban  tode- 
pendence,  we  recall  the  dedicated  efforts 
of  such  men  as  Dr.  Walter  Reed,  who 
with  his  Cuban  colleagues,  discovered 
the  cause  of  yellow  fever  and  then  worked 
to  elimtoate  the  scourge  frran  the  Is- 
land. We  remember  the  work  of  Dr. 
Leonard  Wood,  the  young  Army  sturgera 
who  became  Mllitair  Oovemor  of  Cuba 
after  the  ouster  of  Spato,  in  that  capadty 
helped  the  Cuban  people  with  UJB.  sup- 
port to  recover  rapidly  from  the  ravages 
of  war. 

We  remonber  too.  that  the  United 
States  established  a  special  sugar  quota 
systems  during  the  great  depression  of 
the  lOSO's  with  a  view  to  stabilizing  the 
price  of  Cuba's  principal  export  to  order 
to  save  that  country  from  dire  distress. 
Castro  and  Cbe  Ouevara  have  tried  to 
put  a  sinister  construotlmi  on  thit  gen- 
erooa  act  dir  totemational  cooc)eratlaB, 
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elatmtog  that  the  Inoreiied  price  for 

sugar  made  possible  by  the  UJ3.  quota 

system  saddled  Cuba  wl^i  a  one-erop 

eoonmny.    Ironically,  Cul 

finds  that  sugar 

source  of  toc(«ne.    But 

depend  upon  distant  S 

Red  China  to  purchase 

not  for  freely  convertible  dollars,  but 

largely  to  exchange  for  ^rerpriced.  to- 

ferior  goods.  { { 

The  Cuban  people  oike  again  are 
suffering  under  the  heel  at  tyranny.  As 
we  recall  today  their  hlstjdry  of  decades 
of  resistance  to  Spanish  Oppression,  we 
know  that  however  ferooous  and  well 
organized  the  force  which  enslaves  them, 
the  Cuban  people  will  (Hie  day  agato  rise 
to  fight  for  their  freedom.  For  it  was 
Cuba's  own  great  hero,  m^cVi.  who  said: 

Liberty  never  dies  from  ibe  wounda  in- 
flicted on  her.  The  dagger  liliat  wounda  her 
injects  new  blood  In  her  vein. 

Castro,  for  all  his  slavish  adoption  of 
Communist  doctrine,  mus^  surely  recall 
Marti's  words.  And  he  must  live  to  fear 
that  s(»newliere  among  tlie  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  Cutkns  who  have 
fled  his  totalitarianism  walks  another 
Marti,  another  Cuban  psitiriot  who  one 
day  will  galvanize  his  brothers  to  drive 
out  the  oppressors  frwn  thfelr  homeland. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  jStates  follows 
its  traditional  policy  of  mendshlp  and 
.sympathy  for  the  Cuban]  people.  The 
twice-daily  airlift  from  C^ba  operating 
since  late  to  1965  has  beem  bringing  some 


200  persons  a  day  to  this 
total  of  some  18,000  b 
this  arrangement  repres^i 
of  the  hundreds  of  thous. 
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desire  to  leave  their  beloved  homeland — 
In  Itself  a  wrenchtog  decl4lpn,  they  then 
are  subject  to  losing  theh-  iUveUhood  and 
to  living  under  constant  ^  surveillance, 
with  no  certatoty  that 
granted  permission  to  d 
when  they  will  be  able  to 

and-  with  the  knowledge  ^^^ ,  _.«„ 

leave  with  only  the  clothes,  on  their  back. 
Welcwning  these  valiant  i  exiles  to  our 
shores  Is  but  another  demonstration  of 
the  close  ties  which  have  bound  Cuba  an<t 
the  United  States.  ^ 

Cuba  has  been  betrayed  by  its  present 
regime,  with  Cuban  todept  iiidenoe  sacri- 
ficed to  the  domination  iif  the  Soviet 
communism.  ' 

Cuba  has  beocxne  little  Uore  than  a 
military  and  economic  sta^mg  area  from 
which  totemational  commmiism  seeks  to 
extend  Its  rule  throughout  ]  ^itto  America. 

This  subversive  threat  wi  1  shown  to  Its 
most  blatant  form  at  the  '  [pocmtinental 
Ctmference  of  nongovem  ihental  Com- 
munist leaders  to  Havan  i{  earlier  this 
Tear.  The  more  than  500  delegates  from 
W  countries  and  territoriep  sounded  the 
battle  cry  for  wars  of  national  liberation 
ttiroughout  the  underdeveloped  world, 
but  with  particular  emphwis  on  Latto 
America.  ^^ 


"North  American ^ 

•Usm,  and  neocolonialism 
•»  the  mato  target, 
brasenly  proclaimed  a 


imperialism, 
alism"faaid 


oolonl- 

^     identified 

Tha  Conference 

strstegy  of  kin- 


dUng  80  many  bonfires  that  the  "im- 
perialists" could  not  quench  them  all  at 
once.  Castro  put  it  this  way  at  the  final 
session  of  the  Conference : 

If  the  Imperiallats  have  to  face  not  just 
the  Dominican  people  alone,  or  the  Ouate- 
malan  peo^ile  alone,  or  the  Venezuelan  peo- 
ple alone,  or  the  Colombian  people  alone,  or 
the  Peruvian  people  alone;  if  they  must  also 
fight — at  the  same  time  as  in  each  of  these 
countries — against  other  oppressed  peoples, 
such  as  those  of  BrazU,  Bolivia,  Paraguay, 
Ecuador.  Argentina  and  other  peoples  of  Cen- 
tral  America;  If  the  struggle  Is  carried  out  on 
a  broad  scale  .  .  .  then  the  hour  oniberatlon 
of  this  continent  wlU  be  nearer. 

We  should  not  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  Castro  was  merely  mak- 
tog  a  rabble-rousing  address.  Havana 
wa9  to  fact  made  the  base  of  the  organi- 
zation for  operations  to  this  hemisphere, 
and  the  wars  of  liberation  he  referred  to 
are  currently  betog  waged  to  a  number 
of  Latto  American  countries. 
'  If  any  boieflt  can  be  derived  from  the 
multiple  threats  and  hostile  acts  now 
radiattog  from  Cuba,  perhaps  it  will  be  a 
quickened  sense  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica of  the  need  for  effective  measures  of 
collective  action  against  the  new  dimen- 
sion of  Communist  aggression.  The  Rio 
Treaty  of  1947  committed  the  American 
States  to  meet  the  traditional  form  of 
armed  aggression  across  national  fron- 
tiers. It  is  the  newer  threat  of  hidden 
infiltration  and  subversion  from  wlthto 
for  which  the  Organization  of  American 
States  must  yet  develop  effective  count- 
ermeasures. 

As  you  know,  a  Special  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference  was  held  to  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro to  the  latter  part  of  1965  to  estab- 
lish general  guideltoes  on  revistog  the 
OAS  charter  to  make  it  more  responsive 
to  today's  requirements.  But  this  con- 
ference, which  ended  the  month  before 
the  outrageous  Tri-Conttoental  Confer- 
ence to  Havana  began,  unfortunately 
made  no  progress  with  respect  to  resolv- 
ing the  conflict  between  nontoterven- 
tion  and  the  requiremmts  of  hemi- 
spheric security.  Hence  the  problem  re- 
mains an  urgent  one. 

As  our  mutual  efforts  to  help  build 
the  economic  and  social  strength  of  Latto 
America  continue,  let  us  hope.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  members  of  the  OAS 
will  be  more  willing  to  face  up  to  those 
problems  which  vltaJly  threaten  their 
security  as  well  as  our  own. 

The  United  States  has  always  been 
and  conttoues  to  be  pledged  to  the  free- 
dom and  todependence  of  the  nations  of 
the  hemlqihere.  And.  on  this  anniver- 
sary of  Cuban  Independence,  as  we  recall 
the  todomltable  spirit  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple which  resisted  Spanish  tyranny  for 
decades,  we  have  no  doubts  that  the 
Cuban  people  will  agato  recapture  from 
Communist  tyranny  their  lost  freedom 
tmd  todependence. 

Mr.  FA3CELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentieman  to  the  well, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, the  chairman  of  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on. 


Foreign  AAdri  of  the  HOose.  f or  onoe 
agato  taking  the  floor  to  »fnp>wrty»  mt 
only  a  day  which  is  very  impoitani  In 
the  life  of  Cubans,  but  a  day  wbidtJto 
very  important  to  the  history  and  the  life 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  free 
world. 

I  think  it  is  very  appropriate  to  the 
light  of  the  history  and  present  events 
to  suggest,  as  the  gentleman  has  so  ably 
done,  that  the  spark  of  freedom  is  and 
will  oonttoue  to  be  kept  alive  wlthto  the 
Cuban  people  themselves,  and  that  thift 
spark  of  freedom  be  carried  by  every 
Cuban,  those  who  are  to  Cuba  and  those 
who  have  left  to  come  to  these  shores. 
If  that  spark  of  liberty  remato  alive  to 
the  heart  of  each  Cuban  then  some  day, 
somewhere,  there  will  walk  among  the 
people  of  that  courageous  land  a  man 
who  will  galvanise  the  Cubans  themselves 
to  restore  freedom  to  that  torn  land. 

By  action  of  the  United  States,  and  be> 
cause  of  the  strong  cooperation  of  our 
Bister  republics  to  Latin  America,  the 
lesson  of  Castro  and  «^'»»'"vplinn  to  Cuba 
has  not  been  lort  either  on  the  world 
or  on  our  Latto-American  friends.  The 
fact  is  as  I  pototed  out  to  a  recent  series 
of  q)eeches  to  this  Chamber  that  tbera 
is  ample  evidence  today  that  our  poliey 
is  having  a  very  telling  effect  to  Cuba. 
The  growth  and  production  of  sogMr, 
which  has  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Cuba 
economy,  has  f allep  off  so  that  sugar  is 
just  not  bringing  the  money  to  Cuba 
upon  which  its  economy  must  depend. 

The  Communists'  agrierfltuie  pra> 
grams  to  general  have  failed.  New  hous- 
ing, to  terms  of  construction,  is  pzao- 
ttcally  nonexistent.  New  bustoeas  aa 
such  does  not  have  a  d&noe.  ^relgn 
exchange — ^there  is  none.  In  fact  Vbat 
Is  today  to  Cuba  %.day-to-day,  hand-H^ 
mouth  kind  of  ddstenoe  that  depomk 
entirely 'upon  the  feelings,  politically  and 
otherwise,  ot  the  Soviet  Commtnist  bloc 

Add  to  Cuba's  dependence  on  the  So- 
viet bloo  the  totense  power  struggle  ttwt 
always  goes  on  to  a  totaUtariui  govern- 
ment— and  the  Castro  government  is  no 
exception— and  you  begin  to  get  some 
concept  of  tiie  'tremendous  problems 
brought  by  the  Castro  Communist  gor- 
emment  to  the  peo^  of  Cuba. 

Though  the  9artc  of  hope  Is  alfve.  and 
serious  deterioration  Is  taking  place  to 
Cuba,  we  cannot  expectantly  look  for- 
ward to  an  automatic  overthrow  of  that 
government.  We  know  bettw  than  that 
So  do  the  Cubans  themselvea.  Tbat  b 
why  they  are  so  adamant  to  their  efforti 
and  to  their  straggle,  ttylng  at  all  lev^ 
and  at  all  potots.  to  whatever  society 
they  happoi  to  ftod  themselvea,  to  do 
B(»nethlng  positively  to  Mnff  about  the 
overthrow  of  that  government  and  to 
restore  Cuba  once  agato  to  freedom. 

They  know,  and  we  know,  that  than 
can  be  no  letup,  that  we  cannot  take  any 
satisfaction  from  Castro's  pioblems. 
until  a  new  free,  democratic  government 
is  actually  restored  to  the  people  of 
Cuba  and  the  Cuban  people  have  an  <9> 
portunity  to  express  thamselves  polllt- 
cally,  economically,  and  socially,  to  « 
way  which  is  compatible  with  the  Inter- 
American  system. 

All  we  have  to  do,  as  the  gentleman 
so  well  pototed  out,  Is  slnqitF  to  TseaU  ttii 
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nwitf  of  CoBumoM  nbywrilan:  the 
twt  ttet  tlw  TMoantlnflatal  Oonferanoe 
mmhM  In  BaTmna;  that  ths  Caounu- 
«M«ifantzlM  got  togvtbar  to  t«dedieate 
thfemadTM  and  to  rwemphaalaB  ttieir 
repreheniflde  ohJoettroB,  ttUI  holding  op 
Cutro's  Cuba  as  a  8how«aae  of  what  tliey 
hava  done  through  aubvenian  and  other 
aetkms,  both  overt  and  «oveit,  and  what 
ttaagr  want  to  do  by  ezporttog  It  to  an 
«ountrlM  In  Latin  America. 

The  mnpoae  of  that  conference  was 
not  lost  on  us  here  in  the  XTnlted  States, 
and  It  was  not  lost  on  all  of  the  Latin 
Amerlean  countries,  because  we  all  ree- 
ognlae  fun  well  what  has  happened  not 
only  In  Cuba  but  in  other  places  in 
Latin  America  under  the  impetus  from 
Communist  efforts  in  Cuba. 

I  might  add  parenthetleaUy  at  this 
point  that  it  might  be  weU  for  us  to  note 
that,  notwithstanding  so-caUed,  alleged 
and  apparent  divisions  that  exist  on  the 
international  Communist  scene  between 
the  8tno  and  Soviet  groups,  in  the  Trl> 
oontinental  Conference  that  took  place 
Ja  Havana,  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese 
■at  down  side  by  side  and  agreed  upon 
the  plan  of  operation  by  which  they  in- 
tend to  oarve  up  the  free  Western  Heml- 


lUere  was  no  dispute  over  their  pur- 
pose, no  dispute  over  their  plan  of  opera- 
tion. They  were  in  total  agreement. 
They  sat  side  by  side  in  that  conference 
to  carry  it  out. 

We  know  aU  too  weU  of  the  Com- 
■nmisi  attempts  at  subversion.  Ptom 
the  reeent  reports  about  the  activities  of 
the  Comwonists  in  every  oountvy  in 
lAtln  America  I  would  like  to  recaU  to 
J0U  attention  one  of  the  most  recent: 
Tbf  general  strike  in  Uruguay  earlier 
ttaU  year,  which  went  on  and  on.  until 
Umguay  threatened  to  break  relations 
wtthRaala. 

The  mlBttte  Uruguay  made  the  ttu«at. 
•/^  the  genwal  strike  was  over.    One  need 
,  not  add  two  and  two  to  make  four. 

It  seems  obvious  that  there  must  have 
been  some  relationship  between  the 
Communist  efforts  and  the  general  strike 
in  that  country  slnoe  the  strike  immedi- 
ately terminated  alter  the  Uruguayan 
Oovemmeat  decided  It  was  going  to 
teeak  relations  with  Russia. 
;  So  we  know  we  cannot  let  up.  it  Is 
Mobag  to  take  evciythlng  which  the 
.United  Statee  ean  do  In  the  way  of  hop- 
ing Latin  Amecioans;  in  the  way  of  self- 
Mp  by  the  Latin  Americans,  and  of  the 
«ntlre  <ree  world,  to  be  sure  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Communists  are  thwarted. 

In  addltkm  to  taking  steps  against  the 
Oommunlsts'  subveratve  methods.  It  win 
>.  take  afllnnatlve  action  sueh  as  the  Am- 
«nee  fbr  Progreas  to  help  transpose  and 
I  krlng  about  the  kind  of  eoononde.  pontl- 
«al.  and  aodal  systems  that  the  Latin 
Amstican  people,  with  their  fleroe  deter- 
mination for  liberty  and  their  love  of 
life,  want  and  deserve. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  worked 
assldnously  to  support  tfaaae  efforts  In 
htbtif  of  freedom,  wa  must  omthme 
that  support. 

Vlikattr.  m  the  Meologlcal  scnee^  as  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  so  i^ly 
esnrawid.  we  the  ftee  UMmbers  of  the 
Jtottt^Amerioan  ooouinmtty  most  take 


every  opportunity,  such  as  this  anniver- 
sary of  Cuban  independence,  to  recall 
the  fact  that  the  light  for  freedom  and 
liberty  goei  on  forever,  and  that  we 
Americans  wlU  never  rest,  and  neither 
win  the  pe(«>le  of  Cuba  ever  rest,  nor. 
indeed,  the  free  people  of  this  hemi- 
Vhere,  until  all  the  people  of  the  Ameri- 
cas have  the  opportunity  to  live  a  life 
which  has  the  freedom;  politically,  eco- 
nomically, socially,  and  IndivlduaUy, 
which  we  aU  espouse  as  the  great  way  of 

Mr.  S3SLDEN.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cxLL] ,  who  is  a  very  able  and  an  extreme- 
ly well-informed  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  congratulate  my  friezid  from 
Alabama  for  getting  this  special  order 
today  and  for  the  most  effective  an<l  ap- 
propriate remarks  he  has  made  on  this 
occaslm. 

I  also  congratulate  my  distinguished 
colleague  tram  Florida,  who  has  Just 
given  one  of  the  most  eloquent  addresses 
I  have  ever  heard  in  this  body  during 
my  many  years  as  a  Member  of  the  body. 

We  are  an  aware  of  the  long  struggle 
of  the  people  of  Cuba  for  freedom  and 
Independence,  going  back  many  decades. 

We  realize  the  efforts  made  In  1851, 
later  in  the  1860's,  and  in  the  Ten  Years' 
War.  We  all  know  of  their  fight  for  in- 
dependence in  the  ISM'S,  and  the  fact 
that  they  obtained  Independence  from 
our  country  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

We  are  aU  aware  trf  the  line  traditions 
and  the  noble  background  of  the  people 
of  Cuba,  that  they  are  a  liberty-living 
people,  that  they  are  an  individualistic 
people,  and  that  they  are  a  people  of 
deep  faith. 

We  are  aU  aware  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  recent  years,  with  their  domina- 
tion by  the  Communist  regime  imder  the 
leadership  of  Castro. 

I  remember  weU  before  Castro  took 
over,  and  the  first  claims  that  he  made, 
the  false  promises  that  he  made,  that 
on  several  occasions  on  the  floor  of  the 
Bouse  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
BiLoiN],  and  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Fasccll],  and  I,  and  others, 
warned  the  people  that  Castro  was  a 
Communist,  and  that  the  taking  over  of 
Cuba  by  Castro  would  mean  the  imposi- 
tion upon  the  pecsde  of  Cuba  of  a  oom- 
munlstlo  regime. 

We  all  remember  that  certain  news- 
pKptan  In  the  United  States  mlsguldedly 
played  a  rery  Important  part  In  building 
up  a  false  hnage  about  Castro,  that  he 
was  the  great  leader  of  democracy  and 
the  great  leader  for  freedom  for  the 
people  of  Cuba.  We  know  that  the 
American  people  were  pretty  weU  brain- 
washed as  a  result  of  many  of  those 
oohmms  which  the  American  people 
read,  and  many  <a  the  news  Items.  We 
know  of  some  eoReq^ondente  bring  In 
Cuba  deliberately  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  Castro  Into  oontnd.  when  they 
knew  or  ought  to  have  known  that  Cas- 
tro was  a  Communist  The  American 
people  were  misled. 


I  wonder  sometimes  if  those  newspa- 
pers which  played  the  part  they  did 
have  the  courage  to  come  out  and  apolo- 
gise to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
people  of  Cuba  for  the  action  they  to(A 
In  brainwashing  the  people  of  America. 

Those  are  straight  words,  but  we  live 
In  a  period  when  we  have  to  talk  straight 
We  have  a  req^onsibillty.  They  had  a 
responsibility. 

I  might  add  that  years  ago  some  of 
the  American  newspapers  brainwashed 
the  people  that  Mao  was  not  a  C<»nmu- 
nist,  that  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
agarlan  party,  for  land  reform.  The 
American  people  are  all  for  land  reform. 
I  remember  that  years  ago,  in  connection 
with  Mao.  articles  and  columns  were 
handed  out  to  the  American  people  by 
many  of  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States — not  all  of  them,  but  many  of 
them. 

Those  are  all  historical  facts.  Many 
newspapers  played  a  very  Important  part, 
and  I  assume  in  good  faith,  but  their 
evaluation  of  Castro  was  decidedly 
wrong.  In  the  foisting  of  Castro  upon  the 
people  of  Cuba. 

The  American  people  want  to  see  the 
people  of  Cuba  again  have  their  liberty 
and  freedom. 

I  sat  in  on  the  meeting  with  the  late 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
when  the  decision  was  made  to  confront 
Khrushchev.  .  I  supported  the  President 
in  that  decision.  We  all  realized  the  Big- 
niflcance  of  the  decision.  In  that  deci- 
sion there  was  a  calculated  risk  of  ac- 
tion, but  if  the  President  failed  to  make 
the  decision  there  were  calculated  risks 
of  inaction.  The  same  calculated  risks 
exist  today.  They  confront  nations  to- 
day. 

All  freedom-loving  nations  are  con- 
fronted today  with  a  question  whether 
to  take  the  calculated  risk  of  action  or  to 
do  nothing  and  take  the  calculated  risk 
of  Inaction. 

We  remember  what  happened  during 
the  1930'8,  when  Hitler  came  across  the 
horizon  of  history,  when  the  leaders  of 
certain  countries  of  Europe  failed  to 
realize  and  to  appreciate  what  Hitler  was 
aiming  at,  what  his  objective  was.  They 
failed  to  act,  and  they  let  Hitler  take 
over  the  Saar,  later  Austria,  later  the 
Sudetenland,  later  the  remainder  ol 
Czechoslovakia — and  then  came  Poland 
and  World  War  n. 

If  Winston  Churchill  had  been  Prime 
Mnleter  of  England,  It  Is  my  firm  opinion 
that  World  War  n  would  have  been 
averted,  because  Winston  Churchfll  rep- 
resented Arm  and  strong  leadership.  He 
saw  history  In  the  making.  He  would 
have  taken  action,  realizing  that  if  he 
failed  to  do  so  the  results  would  be  more 
adverse  to  his  country  and  to  other  ns- 
tions  than  if  there  were  strong  and  firm 
leadership  taken  on  his  part. 

So  the  people  of  Cuba  are  hoping  and 
praying  for  restoration  of  their  Inde- 
pendence and  thehr  freedom  under  their 
ownla#. 

Again  I  Join  with  my  colleagues  In 
conveying  to  the  people  of  Cuba  the 
information  that  the  people  of  America 
are  cooperating  with  them  and  the 
people  at  America  hope  and  pray  that 
their  restoration  to  freedom  and  liberty 
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under  the  circumstances 
possible  to  bring  about  1^|at  early  resto- 
ration. 

Mr.  SELDEN.     I  thi 
gulshed  Speaker  of  th( 
very  wise  and  eloquent 
delighted  to  hear  him  ci 
tion  of  the  House  the 
newspapers  in  this  counj 
ways  been  acciu«te  in 
of  problems  in  Latin 
that,  not  only  in  the  ne^ 
In  this  body  and  in  the  ol 
there  are  some  who  have 
di£Qculty     in     distl 
agrarian  reformers  and 
tators. 

I  now  yield  to  my  j^oUeague  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  FloridBL  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman.  \l,  too,  want  to 
Join  with  the  distinguish^  chairman  of 
the  SubccHsmittee  on  Latin  America  [Mr. 
Selden]  in  his  comments  Itoday.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  foil  his  continual 
heAUe  In  trying  to  do  something  to  bring 
about  freedom  in  Cuba.  He  has  been  a 
leader  and  has  been  in  ibe  vanguard  of 
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the  executive  branch  oaiie  up  and  said, 

'^ell,  we  would  rather  i^t  give  a  report 

on  It.   We  do  not  know  vfhether  we  want 

to  take  action  here." 

The  Speaker  said,  "We  V^U  act"  And 
this  House  took  action.  As  a  result  of 
that.  President  Kennedy  issued  his  order 
cutting  off  that  trade  I  and  stopping 
American  doUars  from  (olng  into  the 
coffers  of  Castro  In  those  early  days.  I 
conunend  the  Speaker  fqr  giving  leader- 
ship. My  own  colleague;  the  gentieman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasciu.]  has  demon- 
strated a  continual  Intenst  because  he 
has  lived  with  the  problmn.  as  some  of 
the  rest  of  us  in  south  fforlda  have,  of 
people,  fleeing  the  tei 
munlsm. 

When  we  hear  these 
"arrogance  of  power" 
pers  have  played  up  all  o\ 
and  all  of  this  talk  about 
of  power"  supposedly  of 
Is  strange  to  me  that  w( 
see  reported  any 


of  com- 

ches  about  the 
it  the  newspa- 
er  this  country 
jihe  "arrogance 
country.  It 
j  do  not  hear  or 
i^s  made  about 
the  "arrogance  of  power'!  jof  conununlsm 
and  of  Fidel  Castro  and  of  China  and  of 
Russia  who  openly  admit  the  desire  to 
go  into  the  countries  of  La^n  America,  as 
they  did  In  Cuba,  unde*  the  guise  of 
bringing  freedom  to  a  people,  and  then 
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brought  a  dictatorship  of  the  left  A  dic- 
tatorship of  the  left — ^where  a  man  does 
not  know  where  he  is  going  to  be  the 
next  day.  A  dictatorship  of  the  left 
where  a  man  does  not  know  who  is  going 
to  knock  on  his  door  at  night  and  take 
him  away  from  his  family.  A  dictator- 
ship of  Uie  left  where  a  man  cannot  go 
from  one  town  to  the  other  without 
being  cleared  first  A  dictatorship  of  the 
left — ^where  no  man  can  vote  for  or 
against  the  government.  As  a  result,  we 
have  seen  these  people  leave  the  shores 
of  Cuba  and  come  to  this  country  and 
other  nations  in  this  hemisphere,  be- 
cause instead  of  being  a  showcase  of  suc- 
cess for  communism,  Cuba  has  been  a 
showcase  for  failure. 

I  have  not  seen  any  reports  nor  have 
any  people  of  the  world  seen  any  reports 
about  people  flocking  to  Uve  In  Cuba. 
On  the  contrary,  people  have  been  trying 
to  get  out  of  Cuba  as  fast  as  they  can. 

Conditions  in  Cuba  are  becoming 
worse.  Shortages  are  stretched  only  by 
rationing.  If  we  will  continue  to  exert 
economic  pressure  and  to  get  our  neigh- 
bors in  this  hemisphere  to  do  likewise, 
as  approved  by  the  OAS,  to  get  Britain, 
for  Instance,  not  to  sbip  in  more  goods 
on  its  ships — if  we  will  do  this  and  Just 
a  few  other  items  such  as  this,  we  can 
bring  the  downfall  of  Castro  In  the  days 
ahead,  and  we- can  see  the  establishment 
of  freedom,  tn^e  freedom  and  democracy 
In  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  all  the  people 
of  this  hemisphere  want  to  Join  with 
those  Cubans  who  have  fled  the  tyranny 
of  communism  and  who  have  come  to 
our  shores  and  the  shores  of  other  na- 
tions \n  this  hemisphere  in  sasring  Viva 
la  Cuba  Libra — Long  live  Free  Cuba. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentie- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogkrs],  who  has 
consistently  demonstrated  his  concern 
for  the  Cuban  people  and  his  porous 
opposition  to  the  Communist  base  from 
which  subversion  threatens  this  entire 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yldd  to  my  odileague, 
the  gentieman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Mc- 
VicxsrI. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  his  continued  leader- 
ship In  pointing  out  what  the  true  situa- 
tion is  in  such  a  country  about  which  we 
are  talking  here  today. 

Mr.  E^}eaker,  Cuba  is  Just  not  celebrat- 
ing the  anniversary  of  the  independence 
day,  but  I  believe  the  basic  question  is 
this:  Is  the  spirit  of  independence  that 
we  are  still  celebrating  still  with  the 
people  of  Cuba? 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  so  eloquently 
and  so  beautifully  expressed  here  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  norida 
[Mr.  FascellI,  who  has  served  so  bril- 
liantiy  and  so  Importantiy  on  the  sub- 
committee; w^  coUeague  the  gentieman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  RooxksI,  and  the 
^leaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  gentieman  from  Massachusetts  [ISr. 
McCoBMACK],   who   has   oontinued   to 


point  out  what  has  taken  idace  In  that 
country,  I  believe  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. Does  the  spirit  of  independiBnce 
sun  dwell  In  the  hearts  of  most  of  the 
people  of  Cuba,  we  have  to  answer  It 
without  qualification— "Yes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is  the  answer,  why 
still  does  a  regime  headed  by  Castro  con- 
tinue in  power  thei*e.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  answer  to  that;  mainly, 
that  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  history 
and  as  is  being  demonstrated  today,  in 
those  countries  in  width  tiie  poUce  state 
has  a  chance  once  to  gain  roots,  it  does 
have  a  chance  for  continuance.  It  has 
an  opportunity  to  do  its  evil  deeds  until 
fortuitous  circumstances  from  within, 
especially  so,  present  an  opportunity  to 
have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  po- 
lice state  and  the  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  helped,  are  not  actuaUy  be- 
ing helped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  happen  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  could  use,  as  some 
suggest,  our  overwhelming  power.  But 
this  is  not  the  real  expression  of  free- 
dom or  of  liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  were  to  wipe  out  all 
inequities,  using  power  to  destroy  power, 
I  think  the  fact  that  this  coimtry  of  ours 
has  not  resorted  to  this,  but  tastead.  has 
tried  to  help  the  people  of  Cuba  in  their 
efforts  when  the  opportunity  did  arise — 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  arise  again — ^to  bring 
back  the  Independence  and  the  spirit  of 
fteedom,  we  will  certainly  show  and  have 
shown  that  we  shall  be  on  their  side. 

It  seems  to  me,  one  last  thing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  could  be  said  here,  that  the 
Russian  Govenunent  Is  spending  right 
now  hundreds  of  mllHons  of  doDars  each 
year  In  trying  to  bolster  the  tottering  Cu- 
ban economy  and  the  soda!  structure 
that  have  been  placed  upon  their  Inde- 
pendence by  their  own  man,  Castro.  He 
Is  trying  to  make  this  country  an  ex- 
ample or  pattern  for  other  La,tih  Amer- 
ican countries  and  a  springboard  for 
Communists,  a  police  state  and,  (Traimy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ean  take  gteat  pride 
In  saying  that  this  has  not  happened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  hard  for  some  peo- 
ple associated  with  the  newspapers  to 
see  the  culmination  of  the  years  now  of 
Cuba  that  brought  about  the  one  Castro 
ahd  the  one  Cuba  in  the  hemisphere, 
which  could  not  bring  about  a  break,  in 
every  country  except  one.  diplomatically 
with  Castro  Cuba. 

A  knowledge  by  the  people  of  the  other 
Latin  American  countries  that  this  is  not 
the  way  the  false  promises  and  hoUow 
values  have  been  held  out  to  hungry  peo- 
ple— and  there  are  hungry  people  in  our 
hemisphere — Is  not  of  any  real  substance 
and  that  the  showplace  as  has  been  so 
beautifully  pointed  out  and  so  eloquentiy 
expressed  by  my  colleague  Is  a  showplace 
of  faflure  and  not  a  showplace  of  com- 
mimlsm.  Regardless  of  Russian  money 
and  Russian  support  where  would  Castro 
be?  Without  the  police  state,  freedom 
and  Uberty  would  all  be  given  a  chance 
there  as  we  are  all  sure  and  we  are  all 
absolutely  convinced  wiU  happen. 

I  again  oommeikl  the  gentieman  from 
Alabama  for  taking  this  time  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  statements  and  for 
his  leadership— his  continued  leadership 
in  this  matter. 
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llr.  8ELDSN.  I  thank  my  ooUeague 
from  Cidorada.  wbo  alao  i»  an  outstand- 
ing membar  ct  Kb»  Saboommlttee  on  In- 
ter-AflMrican  Affalra. 

Mr.  FZNDLK7.  Mr.  I^^eakor,  will  the 
gentlflman  ylald? 

Mr.  SBLDEN.  I  yldd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FZNDQLEY.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  I  want 
to  expnn  my  apDredatlon  for  the  rec- 
ognltlon  bgr  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
of  thli  Important  occasion. 

Several  speakers  have  mentioned  that 
our  economic  sanctions  against  Cuba 
have  hardly  been  at  the  deatred  level. 

The  British  continue  to  sen  to  Cuba. 
This  is  most  imfcMTtunate.  One  of  these 
days  no  doubt  the  British  will  be  seeking 
additional  support  for  the  pound,  which 
continues  In  trouble.  At  that  time  I  hope 
we  win  do  some  good  bargaining. 
.  But  we  have  a  problem  more  imme- 

I  dlately  at  hand  to  exert  some  Influence 
on  at  least  one  nation  that  continues  to 
trade  with  Cuba. 

I  was  dismayed  the  other  day  to  learn 
that  the  Government  of  India  Is  doing 
business  with  Castro's  Cuba,  selling  Jute, 
which  Is  used  to  make  the  bags  that  are 
used  In  turn  to  bag  their  Cuban  sugar. 

But  It  seems  tragic  to  me  that  our  Oov- 
emment  should  have  stood  Idly  by  all 
this  time  and  permitted  the  Oovemment 
of  India  which  has  been  the  benefldary 
of  nearly  $3  Ulllon  worth  of  our  surplus 
commodities  in  the  past  5  years  to  con- 
tinue to  trade  with  Cuba  in  the  light  of 
our  policies  and  our  problems  with  the 
Castro  regime. 

Th«  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
just  reported  out  a  bill,  m  that  bOl 
there  Is  a  provision  which  will  have  the 
affect  of  forcing  governments  like  the 
Itadian  Govenunent  to  choose  between 
liandouta  from  our  people  through  the 
fbod>for>1>aaoe  program— or  trading 
with  tha  enemy;  namely,  Caatro,  or  the 
North  Vietnam  Government. 
■j\  So  I  bopa  the  Eouaa  will  sustain  the 
poaltkia  of  the  committee  and  I  con- 
gratulata  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
en  tha  leadership  he  has  provided  to  this 


Mr.  fiKLDBN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
tromnUBois.  Z  oould  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  more,  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  by  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Oovemment  to  convince  our  allies,  those 
with  whom  we  are  allied^  and  thoae  to 
whom  we  are  sending  aid,  that  trade 
with  Cuba  Is  ezteemely  detrimental  to 
the  natfcmal  interests,  not  only  of  the 
Oiited  Stetea,  but  of  the  entire  Western 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ut.  SELOBN.  I  ytekl  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  BuchahswI. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
gentlemaa  from  Alabama  for  his  con- 
ttnoed  leaderalhlp  In  this  fltfld  and  for  his 
remarks  today. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  Miss 
Jtentta  Oastro,  the  sister  of  Pldd  Cas- 
tro. vriMn  she  testlfled  last  year  before 
the  Beuw  OoMralttee  on  Un-Amertean 
Aetivltlea  eooeerulng  Fidel  Castro's 
plans  for  subversion  of  the  Weatem 
Hemisphere,  Jnehidlng  this  country,  and 


his  absurd  belief  that  he  can  *9*"'Mlfty 
soocessfully  subdue  the  United  States 
and  take  over  this  coimtry. 

She  testified  with  deep  emotion  as  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  deceived  many 
Cubans  like  herself  Into  believing  that  he 
was  a  true  reformer  and  that  he  was 
going  to  establish  a  donocratlc  regime. 
She  described  the  regime  of  tyranny 
and  terror  that  he  had  in  fact  estab- 
lished. She  reported  that  his  govern- 
ment has  wrecked  the  economy  of  Cuba 
and  thrown  the  people  of  Cuba  into 
even  greater  economic  deprivation  than 
they  had  known  before. 

Ethe  told  of  how  their  freedoms  had 
been  lost.  She  pointed  out  that  there 
is  now  no  such  thing  as  freedom  of  the 
press,  with  all  news  and  CMununicatlon 
media  controlled  by  the  government. 
Nor  is  there  freedom  of  assonbly  or  of 
speech.  She  stated  that  churches  are 
now  closed  In  Internal  Cuba,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike. 

She  told  how  ministers  and  priests 
have  been  banished  or  imprisoned. 

According  to  Miss  Castro,  schools  have 
been  turned  Into  agencies  of  Indoctrina- 
tion In  Marxism-Leninism,  and  young 
children  are  being  educated  away  from 
faith  in  God  or  in  their  chiuxh — and 
educated  away  from  loyalty  to  their 
parents  and  into  absolute  subservience  to 
the  Communist  state. 

She  stated  that  often  "people's  courts," 
consisting  of  the  rabble  of  the  commu- 
nity, were  established  on  the  spot  to 
ezsjnine,  convict,  sentence,  and  imprison 
or  order  the  execution  of  a  person  ac- 
cused of  a  crime,  and  told  of  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  justice  in  which  Cubans 
are  still  Imprisoned  or  executed  every 
day  who  liave  been  convicted  <^  no  crime 
which  we  could  understand.  She  de- 
scribed the  total  lack  of  any  concept  of 
individual  human  dignity  or  any  shred  of 
individual  liberty  in  that  land  under  the 
present  regime. 

Surely  an  of  us  who  share  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  would  Join  In  ex- 
pressing our  profound  hope,  with  the 
pe(H>le  of  Cuba,  for  the  return  of  Uberty 
to  that  land.  May  we  be  willing  to 
demonstrate  by  our  actions  the  reaUty 
of  our  desire  that  the  night  of  tyranny 
Shan  end  and  the  day  soon  davm  in 
which  freedom  can  agatai  Uve  in  Cuba. 
I  thank  the  gentlonan  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  SEUIEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  afternoon  in 
my  offlce  I  was  visited  by  a  group  of 
Cuban  imiversity  graduates  who  are  Uv- 
ing  in  Washington.  D.C.  While  in  my 
ofDoe,  they  presented  to  me  a  flag  of 
Cuba,  tied  with  a  black  ribbon,  "the  lat- 
ter representing  the  grief  of  the  Cuban 
people  for  the  loss  of  their  Uberty."  In 
making  this  presentation,  they  issued  the 
following  statement: 
Btatbiibit  ST  nn  Aaoeuofoir  db  Pio- 
wmuotuLm  UwrawiTAaaoa  Oubaitos  ar  il 
Kxmo  OS  WASKonnoiT 

TlM  p«ople  of  Cuba,  foroed  to  Uve  under 
the  most  tcrodoiu  and  aerrUe  of  tynamlas 
ever  to  nil*  In  tba  Wastem  BamlaplMr*. 
dseply  appr«cut«  the  gostura  of  Rap. 
^aacisnu)  BaiaMm.  mamber  of  the  Oongraea 
or  the  tTtiitad  Stataa  and  chairman  of  the 
Buboannlttee  on  Zntar-Amactean  ASatta  m 
having  a  ^eeial  ord«  on  May  19  to  honor 


this  64th  annlTerMry  of  their  IndepMidanae; 
happy  eraot  which  brought  Cuba.  fz«a  aiad 
aovemlgn,  into  the  Coomiunlty  of  iBdepend- 

ant  Nations  of  the  World. 

ftofound  sorrow  fills  our  hearts  irtUIe  at- 
tending this  specUl  order  aa  we  recall  thoae 
on  Cuban  soil,  many  of  them  Imprisoned, 
who  cannot  rejoice  on  our  national  bohday. 
The  unexpected  and  undesirable  occupation 
of  our  national  territory  by  the  foroea  of  in- 
ternational Communism  turned  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  Into  a  new  colony  of  Sovlet-Aalatlc 
ImperlaUam.  Today,  this  spirit,  far  from 
repreeentlng  a  symbol  of  Uberty,  has  become 
a  meaiu  to  impose  on  the  cultured  and  In- 
dustrious people  of  Cuba  a  totally  foreign 
way  of  life.  Sixty-four  yearn  after  her  braTe 
struggle  for  freedom,  Cuba  has  to  start  anew 
in  her  fierce  battle  to  break  the  chains  that 
bind  her.  These  chains  are  more  vilifying 
than  thoae  ahe  had  to  throw  off  In  the  past 
in  order  to  establish  herself  as  an  independ- 
ent republic. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  the  United 
States  Congress  has  firmly  stated  its  belief 
that  Cuba,  as  any  mature  country.  Is  en- 
titled to  exerdae  its  sovereignty  among  t^ 
free  nations  of  the  world.  ^^ 

In  1898,  precisely  at  the  moment  in  which 
the  fight  for  the  liberation  of  Cuba  was  most 
difficult,  the  Joint  Reaolutlon  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  ambitions  and  desires  of  Its 
fraternal  neighbors,  declared  that:  "Cuba 
la.  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  Inde- 
pendent." This  statement  was  the  basis  for 
the  forces  of  tljls  Great  Country  and  the 
Cuban  people  to  fight  together  during  the 
Spaniah-Cuban-Morth  American  War.  Joint- 
ly, they  shed  their  blood  so  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  and  freedom  could  be  es- 
tablished In  our  beloved  country.  And  when 
the  "flag  of  the  Lone  Star"  was  gloriously 
hoisted  in  Havana  for  the  first  time  In  1903, 
standing  before  it  were  the  legitimate  repre- 
aentatlves  of  both  peoples:  the  Cubana,  al- 
ready free,  and  tha  Worth  Americana,  who 
helped  them  attain  their  Uberty. 

m  196a.  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  Stotea 
of  America,  realising  that  the  Cuban  people 
bled  and  died  under  another  tyranny  im- 
poeed  on  a  friendly  people,  stated  that  Cuba 
had  the  right  to  rescue  and  preaerve  Ita  free- 
dom, and  that  the  eatabllahment  of  Oom- 
munlam  in  the  free  natlona  ot  America  was 
not  a  negotiable  matter. 

In  view  of  the  interest  that  the  Congress 
has  shown  in  the  preservation  of  the  liberty 
and  sovereignty  of  the  Cuban  nation;  we, 
the  free  dtlaens  of  Cuba,  deeply  concerned 
by  the  sight  of  our  Nation  being  tara  and 
destroyed,  by  the  twenty-five  thouaand  deeo- 
late  homea  due  to  the  lUegal  execution,  by 
the  Communist  Jails  and  concentration 
campa  filled  with  innocent  vlctlma.  and  the 
ao-ealled  peoplea'  farma,  a  Communlat  dis- 
guise for  forced  labor  and  torture,  crowded 
with  over  one  hundred  thousand  men  and 
women,  and  over  five  hundred  thoiisand 
ezUea.  ccmcerned  for  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion which  Is  anxious  to  escape  or  die,  \m- 
wmtng  to  yield  to  the  totalitarian  yoke,  wish 
to  inform  the  members  of  the  Congress,  rep- 
reaentatlves  of  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  that  the 
Cuban  Nation  repudiates,  fights  and  abhors 
the  Communist  dictatorship  at  present  in 
control  of  our  country;  and  that  o\ir  hearts 
are  filled  with  gratitude  for  the  good  will 
and  sympathy  with  which  you  have  shared 
our  cause:  that  we  can  never  be  happy  while 
our  country  continues  to  be  a  Communist 
colony  within  Free  America:  that  we  are 
fighting  and  will  always  continue  to  fight, 
as  we  did  before,  for  the  UberaUon  of  our 
country;  and  that  In  the  same  way  we  did 
years  ago,  we  seek  the  help  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  order 
to  carry  out  our  ob]ecUvas  so  that  we  can 
once  more  proodly  fulfill  in  the  moral  and 
material  deatlny  of  tha  Cuban  nation  the  fuU 
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contenta  of  the  Joint  resolUtlons  approved 
by  the  Congress  in  1898  and  1963. 

United  in  one  Ideal:  the  fuadaaMQtal 
prtnclples  of  Washington  aaid  Ctepedaa,  of 
Lincoln  and  Marti,  we  will  hoist  together, 
once  again,  Cubana  and  Axxarlcans,  tha  flag 
of  free  Cuba  which  wlU  wave  this  time 
happier  and  glorloua  forev4r  over  a  free 
people.  I 

La  Aaoclacl6n  de  Profeslt>tiales  Universl- 
tarlos  Cubanoe  (Cuban  Unlvje^slty  Qraduates 
of  Washington,  HC)  Irn 
Ings  and  the  thinking  of 
of  Cuba,  wishes  to  preeen 
slon  to  the  Congress  of  the 
America,  through  Bepresen 
Hag  of  Cuba,  tied  with  a  bl^k  ribbon,  the 
latter  repreaentlng  the  grief  of  the  Cuban 
people  for  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  which  is 
a  loss  to  free  America,  as  ^i  symbol  of  the 
sentiments  and  the  thougl 
which  one  day,  not  long  agi 
to  receive  in  her  arms  the 
who  fought,  together  with 
bans,  for  freedom.  We  eanl 
soon  our  two  peoples  toge^ 
once  again  in  the  conquest 

May  Almighty  Ood,  in 
nese,  bless  you  all. 


GESNERAL  LEAVE 
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the  honor 
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Inflnlte  klnd- 


EX'l'END 


Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Steaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thatj  aU  Monbers 
may  have  5  legislative  dakjs  in  which  to 
extend  their  remariu  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ten^ore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWA 
TLE8      FOR      RECOO; 
FOURTH  MAJOR 


STILL  BAT- 
ON     AS 
OAST 


Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl 
mous  consent  that  the  g<mtleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHiET]  may  eoctend  his  re 
marks  at  this  point  in  tlif  Ricobs  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temoore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  ijhe  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.    Mr.  Si 
have  passed  since  the  St. 
way  first  opened  to  world! 
the  Great  Lakes  States 
ports  are  stlU  battling  for 
Qltlon  as  America's  foi 
coast. 


:er,  7  years 

wrence  Sea- 

pplng,  and 

their  sea- 

htf  ul  recog- 

major 


Our  aUled  nations  and 
fleets  were  quick  to  r„ 
advantages  of  the  SeawL 
of  ocean  transportation, 
general  cargo  tonnages  , 
way  have  risen  to  over 
per  year,  with  the  tota 
ceedhig  43  mllUon.    Pa 
United  States  has  f  aUed 
take  advantage  of  the 
tlal  of  the  St.  Lawrence 

Our  own  merchant  _ 
our  Department  of  Def.. 
to  fully  grasp  the  elemen. 
seaports  In  the  heartland 
In  fact,  exist  through  wl 
be  moved  at  substantial « 
Great  Lakes  factories  to 

throughout    the    world. 

■terns  from  continued  reli  ihce  on  main- 
taining the  status  quo  wrUe  operating 
under  the  umbreUa  <a  pzjcrtective  legis- 
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latlon.  Leglslatl<ui  which  was  designed 
to  strengthen  our  American  merchant 
marine  has  resulted  Instead  in  discrimi- 
nation against  OrtaX  Lakes  ports. 

Military  cargo,  which  1^  law  must 
move  by  American-flag  lines,  constitutes 
between  26  and  42  percent  of  U.S.  liner 
cargo.  With  such  a  virtual  monopoly  it 
is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  U.S.  lines 
would  not  seek  to  take  such  military 
cargo  out  of  the  Great  Lakes  when  they 
are  assured  of  receiving  the  very  same 
cargo  at  Atlantic  seaboard  or  gulf 
coast  ports.  It  has  not  seemed  to  mat- 
ter really  that  this  discriminates  against 
a  major  section  of  our  country  or  has 
resulted  in  higher  costs. 

Moreover,  the  taxpayer  is  bearing  the 
burden  of  subsidy  payments  to  our  mer- 
chant marine  so  that  they  can  compete 
with  fordgn-flag  lines  in  the  carriage  of 
our  export  and  import  trade.  Yet  in  the 
Great  Lakes  in  1964,  our  U.S.  merdtant 
fleet  carried  less  than  4  percent  of  the 
cargo  and  of  1,000  liner  sailings  only  43 
were  American  ships.  This  can  haxdly 
be  considered  satisfactory  to  an  area 
which  contains  nearly  40  percent  of  all 
Industry  in  the  entire  countay  and  the 
same  percentage  of  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Pisheries  and  as  a 
representative  of  a  major  Great  Lakes 
port,  I  have  been  deeply  concerned  over 
these  problems  and  have  actively  sought 
to  bring  about  satisfactory  solutions. 
Therefore,  it  is  with  particular  pleasure 
that  I  learned  today  that  the  Maritime 
Administration  had  taken  the  first  step 
toward  realistic  recognition  of  the  Great 
Lakes  as  the  fourth  seacoast. 

Maritime  Administrator  Nicholas 
Johnson  announced  today  that  approval 
has  been  given  to  flve  permanent  and 
separate  Great  Lakes  trade  routes  as 
being  essential  to  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  This  means  that 
American-flag  vessels  receiving  subsidy 
on  these  trade  routes  must  caU  at  Great 
Lakes  ports.  He  also  advised  that  sub- 
sidy appUcations  for  Great  Lakes  service 
would  be  welcomed  and  that  pmphiy^a 
would  be  placed  upon  encouraging  op- 
eration of  new  and  efficient  tsrpes  of  ves- 
sels especially  designed  for  lakes  service. 

Mr.  Johnson  emphasized  that  the  Mar- 
itime Administration  is  working  with  the 
Department  of  Defmse  to  assure  that 
should  a  shift  be  made  to  competitive 
bidding,  American-flag  vessel  lines  would 
be  required  to  submit  bids  for  picking 
up  the  defense  cargo  at  Great  Lakes 
ports  on  the  same  basis  as  ports  on  other 
seacoasts.  This  should  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  existing  discrim- 
inatory situation  and  for  the  first  time 
permit  the  lakes  to  compete  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis. 

The  position  has  thus  been  taken  that 
existing  artlflcial  restrahits  wlU  be  re- 
moved, and  competitive  forces  can  and 
win  detecmlne  the  route  by  which  prod- 
ucts should  move.  This  concept  Is  fun- 
damental to  our  American  economic  sys- 
tem and  the  Maritime  Administrator  is 
to  be  applauded  for  his  stand  on  these 
matters  which  are  so  Important  to  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  service  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 


I  wish'  lb  obngratiflate  the  Maritime 
Administration  tot  making  this  majM' 
breakthrough  for  equality  for  the  sea- 
ports of  the  Great  Lakes.  I  scarcely  need 
add  that  I  and  my  feUow  Great  Lakes 
representatives  will  continue  to  support 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  Administrator,  in  the 
implementation  of  this  objective. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
SERVICE  AND  THE  DRAFT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoi*  ilSx.  Rtam],  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remaiks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tht  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tiiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
IJrom  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  fljeech 
at  Princeton  last  Wednesday,  President 
Johnson  spoke  of  citizen  soldiers  who 
might  serve  "on  battieflelds  where  no 
guns  are  heard  but  freedom  is  no  less 
tested." 

Yesterday,  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  buUt  upon  this  theme  when  he 
suggested  that  the  United  States  ask 
"every  young  person  in  the  United  States 

to  give  2  years  of  service  to  his  country 

whether  in  the  military  services,  in  the 
Peace  Corps,  or  In  some  other  voltmteer 
develc^unent  work  at  home  or  abroad." 

I  have  been  Interested  in  the  concept 
of  alternate  forms  of  service  for  some 
time.  A  number  of  us  in  Congress  have 
been  urging  a  thorough  review  of  the 
draft.  The  inequities  in  the  presrat 
draft  law  have  now  focused  the  Nation's 
attention  on  the  philosophy  (rf  the  Se- 
lective Service  System. 

Mr.  Breaker,  we  see  in  today's  youth 
an  idealistic  generation,  young  men  and 
wome^  who  are  prepared  to  die  for  free- 
dom In  the  United  States,  who  are  anx- 
ious to  serve  selflesaly  in  the  Peace  Corps 
working  for  the  dlgnl^  of  people 
throughout  the  world,  who  are  willing 
to  work  and  live  in  the  slums  and  back- 
lands  of  this  country  to  help  aU  Ameri- 
cans to  attain  better,  more  meaningful 
lives. 

We  have  told  these  youngsters  that 
the  wars  of  the  future  should  be  solved 
by  poUUcal  and  not  military  means. 
We  have  told  them  that  the  orudal 
struggle  of  today  is  an  economic  strug- 
gle, to  lift  aU  nations  and  aU  people  into 
the  20th  century. 

It  is  time  that  Congress  made  a  thor- 
ough study  of  how  the  idealism  and  tal- 
ents of  our  youth,  and  the  problems  and 
requirements  of  our  Nation  and  the 
worid.  can  best  be  brought  Into  harmony. 

Consequently  today  our  coUeague 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KAamncEmi.  and 
our  colleague  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
PiASSR],  have  joined  me  Ui  introducing 
a  resolution  In  the  House  to  establish  a 
Special  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Servloe  and  the  Draft. 

The  committee  would  be  composed  of 
seven  Members  of  the  House  who  would 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  aiul  seven 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 


iioee 
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-..  ThB  coimnttt<«  would  tbids,  among 
:«tber  things,  to  repeat  the  language  of 
tbereeolutlon: 

1  Tlie  poUdH  and  opermttons  of  the  S«lectlTe 
••rflM  Sjntam:  methods  at  buurlng  tbat 
fOnr  Aimed  Focom  bar*  cuffldHit  maapower 
•raOable  to  mwt  any  national  raqulremant: 
tha  adtioatlonal  value  of  national  aervloe; 
the  non-mlUtary  needs  at  the  Utilted  States. 
domestlo  or  infmattonal.  which  could  be 
met  by  a  reserre  of  manpower  acting  through 
Government  or  private  organlaatlons;  the 
respanslbUtty  of  the  United  States  to  edu- 
cate and  make  use  of  the  talents  of  citizens 
Who  cannot  pass  the  mental  or  physical  tests 
of  the  Armed  Porcee. 

This  resolution  would  also  consider  the 
effect  that  tills  legislation  or  any  admln- 
istnUive  action  might  have  on  personal 
liberties. 

On  the  basis  of  this  study,  the  commit- 
tee would  be  empowered  to  recommend 
such  legislation  or  administrative  action 
as  it  might  deem  an>roprlate. 
■  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  from  the  lan- 
guage of  this  resolution  that  the  man- 
date of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Na- 
tional Service  and  the  DrafHs  broad.  It 
envisions  a  oomprehensiTe  review  not 
only  of  the  Selective  Service  System,  but 
of  the  allocation  of  our  national  man- 
power. 

In  part,  of  coarse,  this  resolution  Is 
<W ignfd  to  deal  with  the  inequities  In 
our  current  draft  law.    We  are  disturbed 
by  the  student  deferment  sjrstem  which 
passes  the  burden  of  mlUtuy  servloe  to 
the  poor  and  the  less  fortunate  who  can- 
not attend  college.    We  are  disturbed  by 
the  college  deferment  tests  which  per- 
^petuate  this  Inequity. 
-     Therefore,  we  have  called  for  a  Tsvtow 
J9i  the  Selective  Service  Sjrstem. 

But  let  me  make  It  absolutely  dear 
that  this  res(rtutlon  is  concerned  wUh  far 
more  than  the  military. 

It  is  also  concerned  with  education. 
At  a  national  servlee  conference  in  New 
York  on  May  7,  the  participants,  which 
Included  a  nimiber  of  prominent  edu- 
cators, concluded  that  "education  in  Its 
broadest  sense  was  the  most  fundamen- 
tal part  of  the  rationale  for  the  variety 
of  programs  which  could  come  under  the 
general  heading  of  national  service.'* 

"Nor  Is  the  resolution  concerned  only 
with  education  and  the  mllltaiy.  It  is 
also  concerned  with  American  manpower. 
It  is  concerned  about  the  millions  of  men 
who  are  unable  to  pass  the  mental  or 
physical  requirements  of  the  Armed 
fVffoes.  Appropriately  enough,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  W.  WUlard  Wlrtz, 
headed  the  Presidential  Tadc  F>c>rce 
which  in  1963  studied  the  "One-Third  of 
a  Nation"  which  fail  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice tests.  Our  proposed  study  would  ask 
how  America  could  train  these  men  or 
make  use  of  their  special  talents. 

The  resolution  is  also  concerned  with 
poverty:  what  kind  of  projects  In  hos- 
pitals. In  slums,  or  In  schools  could  be 
tmdertaken  by  citlsen-soldlers? 

It  Is  concerned  with  urban  areas:  could 
dtizen-eokUers  help  rebuild  old  dtles; 
eould  they  help  to  oonstmct  new  ones? 

It  is  coneemed  with  the  Interior: 
should  dtlaen-soidlers  have  the  ohanee 
to  oenaenre  America's  forests  or  tame 
berdssertsT 


And  It  is  ooocemed  with  foreign 
affairs,  where  the  ideal  of  nonmllltary 
service  first  was  started  by  President 
Kennedy  and  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  Jdnt  Committee  on  National 
Service  and  the  Draft,  then,  would  be 
coQcemed  with  education,  poverty,  labor, 
conservation,  and  foreign  affairs  as  well 
as  with  the  Sdective  Service  System. 
We  feel  that  no  single  codunlttee  of  Con- 
gress could  or  should  conduct  such  a 
study. 

With  all  respect  to  the  many  extraor- 
dinarily able  committees  now  stand- 
ing In  each  House,  we  feel  that  only  a 
Joint  committee,  with  a  broad  mandate, 
could  provide  the  kind  of  study  which 
this  country,  this  Ctuigress,  and  the 
world  deserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  pnnwsal.  I  hope,  will 
receive  the  suiTpcnt  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  of  the  other  body  as  we 
proceed  in  this  Congress  to  face  up  to 
our  obligations  and  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  the  questions  which  have  been 
so  pertinently  raised  throughout  Amer- 
ica, on  the  college  campuses,  and  In  dis- 
cussions elsewhere. 

Mr.  SpetkBT,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentlonan  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
KastenkkixkI  may  extend  his  remaito 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro  and  indude 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  take 
a  long  and  careful  look  at  not  only  the 
manpower  requirements  of  our  armed 
services  and  the  Sdective  Service  Ssrstem, 
but  at  the  whole  wide  range  of  possibili- 
ties for  national  service  which  might 
usefully  be  evened  to  all  our  young 
people. 

My  own  interest  in  the  draft  dates 
back  to  my  first  days  In  Congress  hi  1959. 
I  (vposed  a  4-year  extension  of  the  draft 
at  that  Ume  in  the  belief  that  a  thorough 
study  should  have  been  undertaken  then. 
Instead,  a  4-year  extension  was  voted 
without  regard  to  inequities  in  the  sys- 
tem which  even  then  called  for 
reexamination. 

Later  in  1963  I  proposed  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  the  Utilization  of  Mili- 
tary Manpower  to  study  military  man- 
power needs  and  possible  alternatives  to 
the  draft  for  meeting  our  manpower  de- 
fense needs.  I  believed  at  that  time  and 
still  do  that  certain  broad  questions 
should  be  studied  and  I  believe  the  Joint 
Committee  could  examine  some  of  these 
same  questions  in  regard  to  the  military 
manpower  aspects  of  the  whole  problem. 

These  include  the  effect  of  the  draft 
on  our  dvlllan  economy,  on  the  lives  of 
draft-age  Americans  and  on  the  opera- 
tions of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Since  then  it  has  become  even  more 
widely  recognized  that  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  draft  and  manpower  re- 
quirements Is  needed.  Both  presidential 
candidates  In  19«4  acknowledged  this 
need  and.  in  fact,  a  Pentagon  study  was 
undertaken  in  1964.  llie  report  of  this 
study,  however,  has  not  been  rdeased, 
presumably  because  of  the  changed  man- 


power requirements  resulting  from  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Our  country  has  gone  beyond  a  simple 
need  to  assess  how  best  to  manage  avail- 
able manpower  for  the  Armed  PVirces. 
The  Peace  Corps  and  other  forms  of 
national  service  have  demonstrated  that 
young  Americans  can  be  useful  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  democracy  and 
economic  progress  at  home  and  abroad. 
Both  the  needs  of  the  military  and  these 
programs  of  national  service  have  ma- 
tured to  a  point  that  the  relationship 
between  them  and  the  relative  value  of 
different  forms  of  service  to  America 
should  be  evaluated  so  that  the  broad 
patterns  of  national  manpower  policies 
can  be  effectively  laid  down  for  the 
future. 

Ih  recent  days  we  have  seen  that  the 
administration  Is  in  the  process  of  for- 
mulating new  ideas  about  the  service  our 
young  people  can  provide.  While  there 
is  some  Interest  in  developing  alterna- 
tive forms  of  national  service,  the  sug- 
gestlcm  by  Secretary  McNamara  does 
carry  on  ominous  suggestion  of  obliga- 
tory service  to  the  state.  This  raises 
basic  questions  about  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment over  its  people  and  represents 
a  significant  extension  of  the  universal 
military  training  concept  even  if  alter- 
native forms  of  national  service  are  au- 
thorlKd.  Decisions  in  this  area  today 
affect  dvlllan  life  even  more  than  the 
military.  This  matter  is  of  the  gravest 
concern  to  all  Americans  and  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  a  broad  congressional 
study  before  new  manpower  policies  are 
undertaken. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  noted  con- 
siderable unrest  within  the  draft-age 
community. 

We  have  seen  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities subjected  to  criticism  for  partid- 
patlng  In  the  draft  deferment  exams  and 
for  suppljrlng  dass  ^"anking  on  the 
grounds  that  when  educational  institu- 
tions become  so  involved  In  manpower 
policies  of  the  Armed  Forces  their  prln- 
dple  educational  purpose  is  somehow 
compromised.  For  my  part.  I  believe  it 
is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the  man- 
power requirements  of  this  country  and 
the  Selective  Service  System  should  com- 
bine to  place  school  officials  in  this  dlf- 
Qcult  podtion.  At  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  for  example,  where  the  ad- 
ministration is  as  deeply  aware  of  and 
committed  to  the  cause  of  education  and 
the  civil  liberties  of  Its  students  as  Is 
humanly  possible,  the  Selective  Servloe 
has  Involved  the  unlverdty  In  this 
conflict. 

We  have  also  seen  in  our  mall  on  d- 
most  a  dally  basis  letters  from  young 
men  working  farms  or  in  apprenticeship 
programs  who  do  not  seem  to  recdve 
the  same  draft  treatment  as  the  youof 
people  who  can  or  choose  to  seek  a  cd- 
lege  education.  In  addition,  the  system 
of  deferments  can  and  has  resulted  hi  s 
system  of  exemptions.  Even  college  stu- 
dents who  have  benefited  from  defer- 
ments have  protested  the  Injustices  of 
the  deferment  system.  These  are  Just  s 
few  of  the  inequities  which  exist  and  caQ 
for  review. 

m  additkm  to  the  utilliatlon  of  man- 
power in  tiie  I-A  classification  we  as  a 
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Nation  must  also  concenijoursdves  with 
the  contributions  other  leji^  well  quaUfled 
Americans  can  make  td|  their  oountoy 
and  their  own  persons  1{  devdoimient 
The  scope  of  the  resdutlo  ti  I  am  vwnsor- 
ing  today  encompasses  t]]|4se  problons  as 
well. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  ttiake  dear  that 
I  sponsor  this  resolution^  M  X^have  sup- 
ported earlier  manpower  ^udy  proposals, 
out  of  a  belief  that  a  b]r()ad  analysis  Is 
called  for,  embracing  not  simply  our 
military  manpower  requhj^ents  but  also 
the  requirements  of  thoM  other  battle- 
fields, in  the  language  of  tYesident  John- 
son "where  no  guns  are  heard,  but 
(where)  freedom  is  no  lef|  tested. 

Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  8. 
mous  consent  that  the 
Minnesota  [Mr.  FrasxrI 
remarks  at  this  point  in 
indude  extraneous  ma' 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
objection  to  the  request  o] 
from  New  York?  1 1 

There  was  no  objectionj 

Mr.  FRASER.    Mr.  Spbaker,  I  eran 
mend  my  colleague  from  New  Yoric,  Rep- 


d^,  I  ask  unanl- 

I^tleman  from 

siy  extend  his 

Rbcokd  and 

re.    Is  there 
the  gentleman 


trodudng  the 
iblish  a  Joint 

ervice  and  the 
him  in  intro- 


resentative  Ryam.  for 
concurrent  resolution  to  i 
Committee  on  National 
Draft.    I  am  Joining  wit 
duclng  the  resolution. 

The  present  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act,  which  was  originally 
adopted  in  1948,  is  in  need  of  study  and 
revidon.  The  present  jiystem  suffers 
from  at  least  two  weakil^ses:  First,  it 


groups  in  our 
ws  only  serv- 
lunted  as  ful- 
Nation. 
thm 
■etl- 
available  men 
t  will  ev«r 
Under  the 
men  nuMt 
ones  who  do 
tude  or  In- 
poor,  the  teas 
ed  skill  but 


discriminates  against  lari  i 
society;  and,  second,  it  all 
ice  in  the  military  to  be 
filling  one's  obligations  t^| 

The  first  weakness,  thq 
against  certain  groups,  ls|  i 
ous.  Less  than  half  of 
in  the  19-to-25  age 
serve  in  the  Aimed  Foi 
present  system,  the 
likely  to  be  drafted  are 
not  have  the  money  or 
terest  to  go  to  college, 
educated,  those  with 
not  verbal  skill,  and  th^  members  of 
racial  minority  groups  a»  most  VDtOj  to 
serve  In  the  Armed  Foii^.  Iht  Vtm 
York  Times  stated  in  a  March  29.  1966. 
editorial  that  the  burden  if  national  de- 
fense falls  upon  "a  minoi  fty  made  up  of 
the  least  affluent  and  lea  »  academically 
talented  of  American  you  its."  Thus,  the 
people  who  have  recdved  he  least  bene- 
fits from  our  sodety  are  1 1  pected  to  con- 
tribute the  most  to  its  del  ( nae. 

During  the  Civil  War  1  here  were  riots 
in  northern  cities  over  Ihe  fact  that  a 
wealthy  man  could  exempjt  himself  from 
military  service  by  i>aying  $300  to  the 
Union  Qovemment.    Toqay  we  aU  re- 


e  Chril  War  as 
I^^esent  systeoo. 


Verdon  of  the 


?ard  the  system  used  in 

Inequitable.    But   our 

which  allows  those  who  ^n  afford  to  go 

to  college  to  be  granted]  Ideferments,  Is 

only  a  thinly  disguised 

same  inequity. 

The  second  weakness  ^  the  present 
system  is  that  military  ^^rvlce  alone  Is 
conddered  service  hi  the  hatlonal  Inter- 
est. Our  military  poifir  is  greatly 
needed,  given  today's  itorld  dtuatlfm. 
But  we  also  must  recogblae  that  there 


•re  other  enemies  than  men  with  gxms. 
We  faoe  the  enemies  of  poverty,  disease, 
and  ignorance.  Any  yoimg  man  who 
parf  onns  national  or  Intematlooal  serv- 
lee to  combat  these  enemies  should  re- 
cdve credit  equal  to  men  who  serve  In 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Speakn-,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion I  am  introducing  would  establish  a 
Joint  coQunlttee  with  a  broad  mandate 
to  study  several  serious  questions, 
including: 

First.  Could  a  lottery  system  provide 
more  equity  in  the  draft  selection  process 
than  the  present  educational  and  oocu- 
patlotukl  deferments  and  exemptions? 
Would  the  lottery  system  eliminate  some 
of  the  uncertainty  and  pressure  which 
results  from  the  present  system,  where 
for  several  jrears  young  men  have  to  face 
the  always-present  possibility  of  being 
drafted?  The  student  newspaper  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  the  Minnesota 
Dally,  has  said  in  favor  of  the  lottery 
system: 

with  his  mlUtary  obUgatlon  taken  care 
of — either  by  service  or  by  not  being  drawn — 
a  student  could  feel  free  to  dtop  out  of 
school  for  Independent  research,  travel  or 
work. 

Second.  Can  nonmllltary  service  be 
substituted  for  the  military  obligation? 
Govemment-spwnsored  programs,  such 
as  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA,  and  pro- 
grams of  private  organizations  such  as 
International  Volimtary  Service  and  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
could  be  conddered  as  alternatives  to 
military  service. 

Third.  If  world  tendons  decrease, 
might  the  draft  system  be  eliminated? 

During  the  Vietnam  crisis,  the  mili- 
tary manpower  requirements  will  be  so 
great  that  there  is  no  alternative  to  mili- 
tary conscription.  But  if  world  politi- 
cal conditions  change  so  that  we  no 
longer  have  a  need  for  so  many  men  in 
uniform,  would  added  inducements  such 
as  higher  pay  enable  us  to  maintain  pro- 
fessional Armed  Forces  which  would  not 
have  to  draft  men  to  meet  manpower  re- 
quirements? The  dimlnatlon  of  the 
draft  system  has  had  support  frrxn  a 
great  many  individuals  of  diverse  polit- 
ical philosophies,  including  Adlal  Steven- 
son and  Barry  Goldwater. 

Fourth.  Can  qjedal  training  be  pro- 
vided for  men  who  f idl  to  meet  the  phys- 
ical or  mental  requirements  of  the 
Armed  Forces?  ^ 

The  above  questions  should  be  consid- 
ered by  a  Joint  committee,  as  the  resolu- 
tion provides.  These  questions  are  not 
concerned  with  a  subject  in  the  Jurisdic- 
tion o^  only  one  committee,  such  as  the 
Armed^  Services  Committee,  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  or  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  Rather,  the 
resolution  is  concerned  with  the  mili- 
tary, education,  dvlllan  manpower,  pov- 
erty, foreign  affairs,  and  other  concerns 
in  the  national  interest  which  can  best 
be  studied  by  a  Joint  committee  with  a 
broad  mandate. 

The  Joint  committee  should  make  use 
<}S  the  best  experts  from  the  academic 
and  government  world.  Of  special  merit 
would  be  the  study  of  the  draft  ordered 
by  Preiiident  Johnson  2  years  ago  and 


conducted  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Tt»  repcNTt  has  not  yet  been  made  public. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  draft  law  Is 
due  to  expire  next  year.  This  Congress 
oould  make  a  very  significant  contribu- 
tion toward  wdfare  and  greater  equal- 
ity In  our  Nation  by  passing  this  resdu- 
tlon  and  establishing  a  Joint  committee 
to  examine  the  national  service  and  the 
draft.         

DEBT  CEHiINO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HAwxors) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Cusns]  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes.     

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  an- 
iK>unced  under  the  1 -minute  rule,  I  was 
going  to  discuss  the  action  that  will  be 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  next  week;  namdy,  the  debt  ceil- 
ing in  light  of  the  actions  taken  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  yesterday  creating  a 
new  type  of  Federal  debt  securi^. 
This  involves  the  question  as  I  pointed 
out  during  the  debate  of  whether  or  not 
there  was  a  sham  and  a  deception  going 
on  in  this  matter.  I  think  there  was  and 
still  is  and  that  is  what  I  am  going  to 
discuss.  But  I  was  on  the  floor  listening 
to  the  great  oratory  in  commemoration 
of  Cuban  Independence  Day.  I  llstoied 
to  the  castigation  of  the  news  media  by 
my  good  DenMcratic  friends.  Indudlng  i 
the  Soeakei.  I  listened  to  their  com-  . 
ments  about  the  deception  that  went  on, 
that  the  American  people  were  decdved 
in  regard  to  Castro:  that  we  were  also  de- 
cdved with  respect  to  Hitler's  rise  to 
power,  and  other  things. 

I  could  not  hdp  but  relate  these  fine 
words  to  the  actual  dtuation  right  now 
in  regard  to  Cuba  and  other  enslaved  na- 
tions; namely.  Vietnam— North  Vietnam 
whldi  is  mslaved — and  the  problem  In 
South  Vietnam  where  there  is  an  attempt 
at  enslavement. 

I  thought  of  the  respondbUlty  to  the 
people  that  those  of  us  in  politics,  in  a 
representative  government,  have  to  put 
these  Issues  in  context  I  would  say  that 
the  news  media  Indeed  has  a  great  re- 
sponsibility In  reporting  to  the  people  on 
the  Issues  that  face  our  society.  But 
there  is  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater,  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  us  In  political 
life  to  represent  facts  and  events  aoeu- 
ratdy. 

I  would  observe  that  there  has  been  a 
great  falling  on  the  part  of  this  adminis- 
tration In  not  forthrlghtly  reporting  to 
the  people  on  the  issues  not  only  In 
Vietnam  but  In  Cuba  and  the  Domlnlean 
Republic  In  this  Umlted  sense  the  ac- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign,Rdatlons  Committee  is  exercising 
his  Initiative  In  a  constructlvs  way. 

A  matter  trill  come  before  this  House 
very  shortly— «  matter  that  was  discussed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
FnrDLBT]  In  Intemgsting  and  Joining  in 
the  great  oratory  Indulged  in  by  my 
Democratic  friends  when  commemorat- 
ing Cuban  Independence  Day.  This  Is 
the  matter  of  restitettng  trade  In  agri- 
culture products  and,  the  donable  agri- 
cultural programs,  as  they  relate  to  Com- 
mmlst  ooimtrtes  and  to  those  oocntrles 
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amt  are  da«Itnc  with  CWnirumtot  ooun- 
trlM.  I  vtMild  point  out  to  my  friends 
who  hare  spoken  about  Cuban  mdQMnd- 
enea  that  not  the  least  of  theee  oountrlee 
Is  Cuba. 

In  light  of  the  oratory  that  Is  now  on 
ttwRsoon  and  win  u>pear  tomorrow  for 
all  to  Nad  In  the  OoireusnoirAi  Rioou, 
I  amyovrious  to  know  whether  those  who 
gave  expression  to  these  line  views  are 
going  to  support  the  amendment  that 
wotOd  restrfet  trade  to  Cuba.  WiU  this 
administration  put  its  actims  where  its 
mouth  1b  as  far  as  its  concern  for  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Cuban  people?  Or, 
win  it  continue  to  do  what  It  has  begtcn? 
I  would  say:  Try  to  get  the  Agriculture 
Committee  to  reverse  its  decision  and. 
not  succeeding  there,  do  everything  it 
can  throtvh  the  Speaker,  who  joined  in 
the  oratory,  to  get  the  House  of  Repre- 
•entatlves  to  repudiate  the  action  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee? 

Mr,  PIMDLET.    Mr.  Speaker,  wfll  the/ 
gentleman  yield?  / 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Z  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  nilnois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  One  of  the  big  pus- 
sies in  my  mind  is  whether  the  admin- 
istration really  wants  to  impose  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Cuba  or  not. 
The  answer  to  me  Is  not  clear. 

Tb  support  this  statonent,  I  will  cite 
what  did  happen  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  dealing  with  the  leglsla- 
tion  to  attend  the  Public  Law  480  au- 
thority, known  as  food  for  peace.  The 
committee  adopted  an  amendment 
i^hlch  would  force  governments  to 
fCtioose  between  concessional  sale  advan- 
tages under  the  program  or  trading  with 
tiM  enemy,  the  enemy  being  either  Cuba 
or  Nteth  Vietnam. 

This  was  in  committee  print  form. 
When  we  finally  got  through  with  the 
other  amendments  under  consideration, 
it  was  the  fuU  understanding  that  we 
would  simply  return  later  on  for  a  pro 
forma  approval  of  the  revised  legislation 
as  anewbilL 

But  in  the  meantime  the  State  De- 
partment had  gotten  wind  of  this 
amendment,  which  had  some  teeth  In  It. 
It  did  not  have  any  discretionary  au- 
thority. It  had  some  teeth  in  it  It  re- 
quired countries  to  choose  between  the 
advantage  of  concessional  sales  or  trad- 
ing with  the  enemy,  and.  eoitously,  the 
State  DepartD|ent  was  oonoemed  about 
the  maifcels  for  the  Oovemment  of 
India  In  Cuba,  in  Castro's  Cuba. 

They  had  found  out  that  this  amend- 
ment would  adversdy  affect  the  com- 
mercial Interssts  of  Ihdia  in  selling  Jute 
to  Castro's  Cuba  and.  believe  it  or  not. 
It  caused  our  State  Department  such 
oonoeni  for  fear  India  might  lose  this 
maricet  for  its  Jute  In  Cuba,  that  It 
wanted  our  committee  to  revise  that 
amendment,  to  kick  enough  locquholes  in 
it  big  enough  for  the  Indians  to  crawl 
thraogh  and  enable  them  to  continue  to 
have  the  advantage  oS  these  conces- 
sional sales;  that  Is.  virtual  donations  of 
massive  amounts  of  food,  and  still  re- 
tain the  oommereial  markets  they  have 
to  Cuba. 

^ortunatdy.  our  committee  sustained 
ita  earlier  decision,  although.  I  might 
•dd,  by  a  very  narrow  margin. 
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The  Question  here  is  whether  or  not 
the  administration  and  the  House  ma- 
jority leadersihlp  will  have  the  good 
judgment  and  the  courage  snd  the  per- 
severance to  stick  by  this  effort  to  put 
some  teeth  in  tbe  program  of  economic 
sanctions  against  Cuba. 
Mr.  CDRna  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Again  I  emphasiae,  the  point  is:  Where 
is  the  deception  of  the  American  pet^pit 
coming  frran?  Whose  responsibility  is 
it?  Can  D^nocratlc  oratorical  deliv- 
eries in  behalf  of  Cuban  freedom  take 
the  place  of  concrete  administration  ac- 
tions that  might  in  fact  bring  about  ac- 
tual freedom  for  the  Cuban  people?  Or, 
failing  to  take  these  concrete  steps,  will 
the  administration  continue  to  follow 
policies  which  upon  analysis  promote 
the  enslavement  of  the  once  free  Cuban 
people? 

Mr.  FINDLE7.  Mr.  l^jeaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.CXTRTLS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  nilnois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  asks 
where  the  deceptkHi  Is  coming  from. 

The  administration  talks  one  way 
about  imposing  economic  sanctions 
against  Cuba,  but  the  main  foreign  p<^cy 
agency  of  the  administration,  the  State 
Department,  acts  in  another  way. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  But  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  President  Johnson  is  a  domi- 
nating President.  Certainly  if  the  State 
D^iartment  acted  without  his  approval, 
Its  actions  would  be  changed.  Remem- 
ber, we  had  a  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  early  this  year  that  according  to 
its  label  would  Increase  foreign  aid  to 
South  Vietnam.  When  some  of  us  read 
the  bill  we  found  out  that  this  was  an 
Inaccurate  label,  that  there  was  no  tjrlng 
of  this  money  to  South  Vietnam.  Then 
we  sought  to  put  an  amendment  into  that 
Mil  that  could  tie  it  to  South  Vietnam. 
We  foimd  the  administration  forces,  led 
by  the  ^leaker  and  other  Donocratic 
leaders,  in  opposition.  What  was  passed 
was  a  bill  that  did  not  tie  the  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  at  aU. 

Yet  the  news  media,  falling  in  their  ob- 
ligation to  expose  this  kind  of  deception, 
rqx>rted  throughout  the  country  that 
Congress  had  passed  a  bUl  to  give  aid  to 
South  Vietnam.  They  failed  to  report 
this  crucial  Issue,  expressed  in  our  mo- 
tion to  recnnmlt  the  bill  and  report  it 
back  forthwith  with  an  amAn^m^nt  that 
required  the  money  to  be  spent  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  Democrat  leadership  was 
aide  to  defeat  that  amendment.  That 
was  the  real  issue,  and  it  wr^t  unre- 
ported. 

Right  now  the  Ways  and  Means  Oom- 
mlttee  has  before  it  the  proposal  of  th* 
President  to  increase  what  he  calls  East- 
West  trade,  which  all  of  us  know  is 
trade  with  Communist-dominated  na- 
tions. We  have  plenty  of  East- West 
trade;  namely,  with  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, Australia,  other  SEATO  and  the 
CENTO  countries.  East- West  trade  Is 
a  euphemism  dedgned  to  deceive  the 
people  about  trade  with  Communist  na- 
ttona 

I  have  wondered  why  tbe  President 
even  took  the  trouble  to  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  Implement  his  program  of  trad- 
ing with  the  Commnnist  nations,  inas- 
much as  the  record  shows  when  one 


digs  into  it — and  I  would  say,  in  viola- 
tion of  preset  laws— that  this  admin- 
istration is  actually  conducting  great 
trade  with  these  Communist-dominated 
nations,  including  the  queen  bee  erf  them 
aU;  namely.  Soviet  Russia. 

I  want  to  relate  this  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. A  point  I  have  been  making  for 
many  months  is  that  we  have  committed 
our  young  men  to  fighting  In  Vietnam, 
and  we  still  are  not  xislng  our  economic 
power  against  North  Vietnam.  If  the 
administration  has  been  successful  in 
an  «nbargo  and  restriction  of  trade  to 
Cuba,  why  have  they  not  done  at  least 
that  much  In  respect  to  North  Vietnam? 
TTie  record  I  believe  will  show,  regret- 
tably, that  the  United  States  Is  financing 
both  ends  of  the  war  and  giving,  through 
trade  with  Russia  and  other  CcHnmu- 
nIst-d(MnInated  nations,  the  econ<»nle 
strength  which  they  can  then  transfer, 
and  are  transferring,  to  North  Vietnam, 
so  the  North  Vietnamese  have  the  sinews 
to  conduct  the  war.  This  Is  more  of  the 
deception  and  subterfuge. 

Mr.  PINDLBy.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  have  just  one  more 
brief  observation.  The  Johnson  admin- 
istration must  accept  the  responsiblUty 
for  this  recent  effort  to  try  to  protect  the 
commercial  interests  of  India  in  Castro's 
Cuba.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
It.  The  responsibility  lies  right  at  the 
door  of  the  Johnson  administration. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Now  I  wUl  discuss  the 
matters  that  came  up  yesterday. 

I  made  a  point  about  the  bill  on  sales 
of  governmental  partidpatioi^  certifl- 
cates  which  was  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration in  respeet  to  the  claim  that  it 
was  a  Republican  concept.  The  Demo- 
crat leadership  sought  to  advance  the 
point  that  the  RepubUcans  imder  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower— the  minority  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee; 
namely,  my  seven  ocdleagues  and  my- 
self—had recommended  that  we  replace 
Oovenunent  money  with  i^vate  money. 
TOs  was  the  concept;  this  was  the  label. 
This  was  what  was  purported  to  be  the 
objective  of  the  bill  before  the  House 
yesterday. 

And  the  Democrat  spokesmen  said. 
"Why  do  you  Republicans  not  go  along 
with  this  proposal,  because  you  your^ 
selves  have  advocated  it?"  I  said,  "Yes. 
indeed  we  have,  and  we  stlU  do  advocate 
this  objective,  if  indeed  this  is  what  the 
bin  win  bring  about,  but  upon  analysis 
the  bin  win  not  attain  this  objective." 

We  sought  to  put  It  to  the  test,  be- 
cause the  bin  which  was  flying  under  this 
label  had  a  lot  of  other  things  in  it  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that  stated  ob- 
jective but  did  have  something  to  do 
with  matters  which  were,  I  would  say. 
deleterious  to  proper  erovemmental  fi- 
nancing. Indeed,  these  collateral  mat- 
ters were  in  the  bUl  to  perpetrate  a  de- 
ception on  the  American  people. 

One  of  the  decepticms  was  that  the 
Democrat  administration  is  for  low  in- 
terest rates.  The  administration  and  its 
supporters  do  not  want  to  remove  the 
4^  percent  ceiling  by  law  which  relates 
to  kmg-term  Gtoveiiunent  securities— 
those  5  years  and  l<»iger  in  maturity. 
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We  cannot  seU  those  sMsiulties  in  the 
market  today  because  the  market  de- 
mand for  interest  Is  beyond  4V^  percent. 
Actually  those  securities  are  now  being 
sold  by  private  owners  at  a  discount, 
which  brings  In  a  yield  oi  about  4.8  per- 
cent, considerably  beyond  me  ceiling. 

So  we  sought  to  Impose  l^y  amendment 
yesterday  a  ceiling  which  would  have 
been  much  more  liberal  lihan  the  4V^- 
percent  celling  on  these  new  securities 
the  bin  would  create  onily  to  find  the 
Democrat  leadership  argi^lng  that  f.hii^ 
would  Intei-fere  with  tl*  economical 
marketing  of  these  securil  jes. 

I  took  the  floor  to  say,  "Yes;  this  is 
a  meritorious  argument." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temH  ire.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  A^^souri  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consertt,  Mr.  Cttrtis 
was  allowed  to  proceed  foTl5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  pointed  out  that  in- 
deed this  was  good  logic, ^hat  the  cefl- 
Ing  might  Interfere  with  !the  marketing 
of  these  new  Oovemment  securities,  al 
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Uberal  ceU- 

agalnst 
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iposed  here." 

Mr.  Patican] 

S  and  Cur- 

the    fight 

before  that 


though  It  was  a  much  m 
Ing  than  that  which  was 
the  basic  Federal  debt  at 
$320  bUUon. 

But  I  said,  "If  you  ai 
against  the  removal  of 
ceiling,  a  celling  should  h 
The  gentleman  from  Te  _ 
the  chairman  of  the  Ba: 
rency    Committee,    1 

against  this,  had  said  the  _, 

there  were  100  members  Ipt  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  Congt^  who  had 
agreed  to  fight  against  iay  removal  of 
the  4  Vi -percent  Interest  collng,  and  he 
was  opposed  to  It.  [ 

In  other  words,  what  I  itas  seeking  to 
do  was  to  bring  out  Into  Ntie  open  this 
sham.  This  proposal  was  itiot  to  replace 
Government  money  with  private  money, 
but  It  was  a  method  of  gettfiag  around  the 
4y4-percait  celling  on  Gtovemment 
bonds,  wlm  more  than  5  y^lirs'  maturity 
and  to  put  the  money  into  tUese  securities 
which  would  be  subject  to  no  celling,  al- 
though their  average  maturity  was  about 
10  years.  In  fact,  the  inter^t  rates  these 
new  securities  would 
market  demands  would 
percent,  and  could  go  as 
cent  or  even  more.  \ 

This  was  one  sham. 
The  second  sham  was  th^lfact  that  we 
have  a  debt  celling  on  ^e  aggregate 
amoimt  of  Government  s<^urltie6  that 
can  be  extant  at  a  partlciilar  time. 

One  of  the  amendments  provided  that 
theee  new  securities  we  wfcre  creating 
should  be  subject  to  thls.^ebt  celling. 
The  administration  suppqtters  fought 
that.  That  amendment  if^  defeated, 
too.  but  this  amendment '  would  have 
eliminated  a  second  deception  or  sham 
that  was  being  perpetrated  :^theAmer 
lean  people:  namely,  that  (the  Federal 
debt  was  not  going  up.  T  iia  action  6f 
the  Democrat  leaders  agim  indicated 
that  the  real  purpose  behint  ItiUs  blU  was 
not  to  supplant  Govemmen  ;i  money  with 
Private  money  but  was  a  tSchnlque  for 
getting  around  the  aggregile  debt  cell- 
ing as  weU  as  the  cellln«|ioa  interest 
lates. 


at  present 
around  5V^ 
Sh  as  6  per- 


Now.  I  am  hopeful  that  next  week  when 
the  CcMnmittee  on  Ways  and  Means  gets 
into  its  hearings  wi  the  debt  celling. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fy)wler  wlU 
ask  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  remove  the  4%  percent  Interest  ceU- 
Ing  for  the  very  reasons  that  Congress- 
man Patican  and  other  administration 
spokesmen  yesterday  presented,  that  no 
ceiling  should  be  Imposed  on  these  new 
Government  securities  that  this  biU 
created.  I  think  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  ask  for  the  removal  of  this 
Interest  ceiling,  and  I  hope  his  request  is 
publicized.  However,  I  am  greatly  fear- 
ful that  this  might  be  another  one  of 
these  executive  sessions  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  Instead  of  a 
public  hearing.  There  Is  nothing  secret 
about  what  we  are  going  to  do  unless  It 
Is  to  keep  the  people  from  knowing  what 
Is  going  on.  Hopefully  the  administra- 
tion wlU  give  a  little  publicity  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  asking  that  the  4  Vi -per- 
cent celling  be  removed.  They  should 
prepare  a  press  release  to  this  effect.  If 
they  do  so,  then  I  wlU  ^ay  that  they  have 
purged  themselves  of  some  of  the  decep- 
tion they  engaged  In  during  the  past  3 
days  In  trying  and  finally  succeeding  in 
getting  this  bill  through. 

We  can  correct  this  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  next  week,  and  this 
should  be  done  and  I  hope  the  admin- 
i8<a*tion  will  support  it.  We  can  also 
put  in  this  bill  on  the  debt  celling  an 
amendment  that  says.  "These  newly  cre- 
ated securities  are  imder  the  debt  ceU- 
Ing."  Then  we  wlU  aUow  for  these  $10 
bllllwi  of  participation  certificates  in 
our  consideration  of  what  the  new  debt 
celling  should  be.  However,  If  we  do 
this,  the  debt  celling  wlU  have  to  be  to- 
creased  by  around  $10  blllicm  more  than 
the  administration '  is  requesting.  Of 
course,  this  might  become  a  headline 
and  the  people  of  this  country  might 
realize  just  exactly  what  this  admhils- 
tration's  fiscal  poUcies  have  been  over 
the  period  of  the  past  5^2  years  and  just 
how  much  deficit  financing  we  r^dly 
have  been  indulging  in. 

There  Is  a  third  element  of  deception 
in  the  bUl  that  was  passed  yesterday, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  cannot  be  corrected  in 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  ac- 
tion on  the  debt  celling  to  begin  next 
week,  although  It  might  be  corrected  in 
another  way.  This  deception  was 
pointed  up  by  the  amendment  that  was 
proposed  to  require  competitive  bIdcUng 
when  these  newly  created  debt  instru- 
ments, these  participation  bonds.  ai« 
offered  to  the  public. 

I  frankly  was  shocked  to  find  that  the 
Democratic  leaders  would  not  accept  this 
very  obvious  and  basic  method  of  get- 
ting the  most  for  the  Government  and 
preventing  a  group  of  biankers  or  any 
other  group  from  gaining  the  advan- 
tages that  they  might  gato  from  nego- 
tiated bids.  There  Is  one  hope,  though. 
That  is.  having  expoaeA  this  matter  to 
some  degree,  if  the  news  media  would 
now  aastst  in  broadcasting  this  Infonna- 
tion  to  the  public.  Certaintar  those  cf  us 
who  serve  in  the  House  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle  have  exposed  It— tt 
may  be  that  the  dlscWioe  of  such  pub- 
Ue  exposure  wlU  be  such  that  the  ad- 


ministration WiU  have  to  sell  theee  bonds 
by  competitive  bidding  just  as  we  In  fact 
seU  our  other  bonds  under  the  open 
market  operation  of  tbe  Federal  Reaerva 
System. 

Win  the  administraticm  btip  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  clear 
up  what  I  caU  deception,  but  which  they 
might  caU  misunderstanding?  WiU  the 
administration  help  cleaar  up  theee  mis. 
understandings  by  supporting  an  imme- 
diate removal  of  the  4  y4 -percent  celling 
on  long-term  Government  bonds,  and 
by  having  included  under  the  debt  ceil- 
ing theee  newly  created  Federal  securi- 
ties. Thia  Is  something  that  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  littie  disturbed  bgr 
the  one  press  report  that  I  have  read, 
which  appeared  in  the  Wadiington  Post 
this  morning,  it  refers  to  the  amend- 
ments pr(H)osed  by  the  Reputdlcans  to 
have  an  interest  ceiling,  inclusion  of 
these  newly  authorized  securities  under 
the  debt  ceiling,  and  sale  by  competitive 
bidding  as  amendments  which  would 
have  gutted  the  bUl. 

Now,  Mr.  BpenkiN,  it  is  great  when 
you  can  have  someone  in  the  press  as 
your  press  agent  to  report  your  point  of 
view,  as  if  it  were  a  fact,  although  the 
Democrat  spokesmen  yesterday  did  not 
refer  to  these  amendments  as  gutting 
the  biU,  but  if  hideed  tWs  Is  accurate  re- 
porting of  what  the  Democrat  admlnis- 
tratk>n  felt  was  the  true  objectives  of 
the  biU;  then  these  amendments  gutted 
it.   But  If  this  is  so  then  hideed,  my  case 
has  been  made,  because  all  these  three 
amendments  would  have  done,  if  adopted, 
was  to  bring  out  faito  the  open  the  sub- 
terfuge; the  stated  objective  of  the  blU. 
the  label  of  the  biU,  the  Republican  pro- 
posal to  substitute  private  funds  for 
Government  funds  would  have  been  un- 
touched.   The  administration's  attempt 
to  kid  the  pubUc  into  thinking  that  be- 
cause of  administration  policies  interest 
rates  have  not  gone  up,  and  that  the 
Democrats  were  stlU  for  low  interest 
rates,  would  have  been  thwarted.    And 
the  Democrats'  fear  of  revealing  the 
truth  by  removing  the  debt  celling  inter- 
est of  4y4  percent  would  have  occurred. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  further  decep- 
tion that  the  debt  itself,  the  Fednal 
debt,  had  not  Increased  by  around  $6 
to  $7  blUion  additional  to  the  amount 
that  win  be  hidlcated  when  the  admin- 
istration requests  the  new  debt  ceiling 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meao« 
next  week  would  also  be  revealed. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  genUeman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cuktis]  upon  his  intelli- 
gent analysis  of  what  happened  yester- 
day in  connection  with  the  Particlpatioa 
Sales  Act  of  1966. 

I  just  woiuler  whether  the  gentionan 
from  Missouri  has  any  real  hope  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  the  admlnistratton  wlU  try 
to  correct  the  subterfuge  in  which  it  en- 
gaged on  yesterday  and  do  a^mt^Mnm 
aboutlt? 
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—  Cmms.  I  hanre  tadlMtidna  that 
the  Secretanr  of  the  Treasury  will  Mk 
th«  Wajrt  and  Means  Committee  to  re- 
more  the  4)fi-peroent  ceOiDg.  Whether 
he  win  do  It.  with  the  publicity  necessary 
to  aooompllsh  this,  and  whether  or  not 
the  Democrats  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  wUI  undertake  the  battle  that 
they  may  have  to  engage  in  with  these 
100  Democrats  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PincAif]  says  he  ha^  {hedged 
to  vote  against  the  removal  of  the  debt 
celling,  this  becomes  the  issue.  Whether 
or  not  ttie  admlnlstratton  will  actually 
Mgrte  to  submitting  these  newly  created 
Oovenunent  securities  to  the  debt  eellhig 
Is^so  a  questimi.  If  these  matters  have 
been  only  misunderstandings  and  not 
shams  then  the  administration  will  push 
f(v  these  measures. 

Mr.  i^Teaker,  Z  still  hope  that  they 
wlUdoso. 

BCr.  Speaker.  I  conclude  my  remarks, 
as  I  began,  with  the  observation  that  the 
dleoassfam  has  to  do  with  deception.  To 
put  it  effeetlvely  and  aflbrmativt^.  a 
much  healthier  way,  the  point  here  Is 
whether  or  not  the  American  ptoplo  are 
being  Informed  as  to  what  the  Issues  are 
toat  face  our  society,  be  they  matters 
that  involve  us  in  war  abroad  or  other 
international  affairs,  as  the  Speaker 
pointed  out,  or  be  they  domestic  mat- 
ters involving  the  fiscal  policies,  as  I 
have  been  seddng  po  discuss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  a  dual  responsl- 
bOlty.  It  does  not  serve  the  purpose  wen 
for  the  ^Maker  and  the  other  Democrat 
mokesmen.  as  they  did  today,  to  praise 
the  prospects  of  freedcun  in  Cuba  and. 
calling  attmtion  to  the  anniversary  of 
Cuban  independence,  to  talk  In  these 
W»h  terms  and  yet  disregard  the  details 
iMt  to  to  make  them  up.  and  to  accuse 
the  press  of  having  kidded  and  fooled 
the  American  people— these  were  the 
^legations,  without  assuming  some  of 
the  reomnslblllty  that  those  of  us  in  poU- 
tlCB  Aould  assume  because  we  have  an 
equal,  if  not  In  fact  a  much  greater  re- 
QKinsibUity  than  do  the  news  media  to 
^  ^*^  ^"'^  ^  ^*  pecvie  of  our  coun- 
try oorrect  and  htmsst  information,  even 
if  that  infoitnatlon  might  actually  go 
•calnat  the  very  theories  that  we  seek  to 


A  CRACK  IN  THE  ADMINISTTIATION 
HIDEBODND  POUdBSr 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mk-.  ^^eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  guitleman 
tnm  Kansas  [Mr.  SKuaml  may  extend 
his  ranaxks  at  this  point  hi  the  Racots 
•nd.  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teaapore.  Is  there 
objeotlan  to  the  request  of  the  gcyitionan 
ftom  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SKOTITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Department  of  Commerce  an- 
nounced that  In  light  of  the  facts  as  it 
aeee  them,  some  changes  In  the  prevl- 
oany  announced  quotas  on  the  export  of 
Cattle  hides,  calf  and  ktp  skins  are  Justl- 
Qed. 

'The  Depiutment  went  on  to  state: 
.^W^AovUi  Uc*  to  waphMlae  tlut.  iA  oar 
JVqpuat.  tlisn  u  -bo  oeouton  for  forttisr 
'   la  tbe  wbolenl*  prtow  <tf  ahew  ta 


Ttow  of  th*  alioe  prlo*  tnantrnm  ftzmouxioad 
in  Utxcix  axul  Apra. 

m  o(mclusloa.  the  Department  an- 
nounced a  modest  increase  in  the  export 
quota  and  made  several  other  mincx-  ad- 
ministrative changes. 

Mr.  ^Teaker,  this  small  crack  in  the 
hidebound  poUcy  of  the  administration 
iB  Just  "too  little  and  too  late." 

Why  should  there  be  any  export  con- 
trols on  cattle  hides  In  the  first  place? 

Why  should  these  export  controls  be 
continued  now  that  the  shoe  manufac- 
turing industry  has  already  announced 
price  Increases? 

Why  should  UJ3.  cattle  producers  be 
denied  the  (^portunity  to  capitalize 
upon  and  expand  overseas  market  op- 
portunities? 

Why  should  not  the  administration's 
avowed  policy  of  Improving  the  balance- 
of -payments  problem  be  forcefully  and 
effectively  pursued? 

These  are  the  questions  that  are  un- 
answered In  yesterday's  aimouncement. 

While  I  J(^  all  cattlemen  and  others 
Interested  in  the  welfare  of  agriculture 
and  the  UJS.  economy  in  applauding  this 
first  feeble  step,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
I  am  still  heartily  in  favor  of  abolishing 
all  export  contnds  on  cattle  hides. 
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AMENDMENT   PROPOSED    TO    FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  l^Teaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dxckutson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RcooKD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  I 
have  Introduced  which  would  bcu-  foreign 
aid  to  all  countries  which  are  6  months  in 
arrears,  or  may  become  6  months  in  ar- 
rears, in  their  dues  to  the  United 
NaUona. 

Currently,  we  extend  aid  to  7C  of  the 
117  nations  which  are  UJJ.  members. 
Most  of  those  currently  far  in  arrears  are 
members  of  the  Communist  bloc  which 
is  trying  to  capture  the  support  of 
emerging  or  undeveloped  nations  so  that 
the  Communists  can  control  a  majority 
in  the  \JN.  General  Assnnbly. 

Natloiu  currttitly  in  arreara  on  peace- 
keeping financing  and  the  regular  UJ9 
budget  are:  the  Soviet  Union.  $62  mil- 
lion; Byelorussia.  $3  million:  Csechoslo- 
vakla.  $4  millioo;  Hungary,  $2  million: 
Poland.  14  million:  Rumania,  $1  million: 
Ukraine.  18  mUUon.  and  Cuba,  $700,000. 

All  of  these  are  either  integral  parts  of 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Soviet  satellites.  A 
Red  Chinese  satellite,  Albania,  is  $96,000 
inarrears. 

Ftanee  is  $1$  milUim  in  arrears.  South 
Africa.  $1J  million,  and  Yemen.  $137400. 

IIHi  measure  would  force  compliance 
with  intematioBal  obligations  and  would. 
I  hope,  asaist  the  eacecutive  department. 
"Hie  ban  on  aid  woidd  tentlnue  only  until 
the  nations  ar«  paid  up  to  the  Uhited 
NMlons. 


Our  taxpayers  had  provided  over  $116 
billion  in  foreign  assistance  to  other  na- 
tions as  of  June  30,  1965,  and  the  total, 
as  of  now.  Is  about  $120  billion.  The 
United  States  has  always  been  a  leader 
in  insisting  upon  International  law  and 
order,  and  the  observance  of  interna- 
tional agreements.  It  woiild  seon  Im- 
portant that  we  at  least  withhold  gratui- 
ties from  those  who  do  not  follow  our 
lead. 


MOTHERS  ON  AFDC  SHOULD  BE 
ALLOWED  TO  KEEP  SOME  OUT- 
SIDE EARNINGS 

Mr.  Dt  LA  GARZA.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentte- 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frasxk]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tfexas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHASER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill,  KM.  15167  to  allow 
mothers  on  APDC  to  retain  part  of  their 
earnings  from  outside  Jobs. 

Two  years  ago  Congress  put  this  pro- 
vision into  effect  for  any  mother  who 
worked  under  the  poverty  program.  I 
believe  the  law  should  be  broadened  to 
Include  any  type  of  part-time  employ- 
ment. 

Last  week  the  General  Subcommittee 
on  Education  approved  this  provision  for 
mothers  working  as  teachers  aids  and 
other  similar  positions  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
I  hope  that  Ck>ngres8  adopts  that  pro- 
vision. 

PAST-Tnax  wouc  cam  lead  to 

KBjr-B  V  rr  icutNCT 

AFDC  mothere  who  can  work  part  time 
and  develop  their  skills  for  eventual  self- 
suflloleney  should  be  permitted  to  supple- 
ment their  welfare  budget  with  these 
earnings. 

The  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers  has  stated  the  following  as  one 
of  their  domestic  legislative  objectives 
of  1966: 

Tlie  AFDC  parent  should  be  allowml  tha 
<UBr«g»r(l  of  earned  Income  at  least  on  tha 
modaat  baaU  permitted  OAA  recipients. 

In  my  district,  a  grand  Jury  recently 
reccHnmended  this  change  In  the  law. 
The  grand  Jury  report  stated: 

SUioe  no  credit  or  gain  can  aeerua  fran 
part  time  or  full  time  work  unless  such  earn- 
ings subetantlally  pass  the  maxlmxim  of  the 
grant,  there  Is  no  monetary  Incentive  for 
woman  to  work  themselves  off  the  program. 

Attached  Is  a  list  of  quotations  from 
letten  I  have  received  from  mothers  on 
APDC  and  social  workers  who  work  with 
them.  These  are  the  people  most  Inti- 
mtktely  aware  of  the  problems  created  by 
the  preserU  law. 

TmcAi.     Cask     nr    MbnnATCUB.    Um^ 

Tmat  WoTOJ  BawsTiT  bt  Pmcnmra  AnX! 

MbnoM   To   BatAor   OuTsma   XsaimrflS 

WiTRotrr  A  KaOoxTtton  m  Chum 

Letter  tnm,  a  mother  on  AFDC: 

"I  perKmahy  am  on  hTDC  and  working  st 

Grant  Bementary  Behoo!  hoping  aerve  on  ft 

braaUMl  program.    X  am  atlowad  to  ratals 

bat  $Sa  a  momth  of  the  980  that  X  ••». 


This  does  not  provide  much  laji^attve  to  even 
want  to  work." 

Mother  on  AFDC: 

"My  boys  are  getting  older  and  X  would 
certainly  like  them  to  grow  ^p  having  an 
cmottoxiaUy  mature  outlook  i|n  supporting 
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themselves.    Right  now  It 
be  much  Incentive  for  them 
are  not  enough  Jobs  for  the 
here. 

"I  am  very  thankful  that  t|oould  receive 
financial  help  and  be  with  my 
they  are  growing  up.  And  now  for  the  chance 
to  better  myself  so  I  might  l)e  of  an  even 
greater  help  to  them  as  the|;go  into  lUgh 
■ebool,  needing  clothing  am 
that  our  budgets  dont  cover." 

Mother  on  AFDC: 

"Secondly,  my  children  as 
need  to  be  able  to  work  at  1( 
develop  self-respect  and  Inde] 


t  appear  to 
worik.  There 
dren  around 


other  things 


bU  as  myself, 
part  time  to 
idence.  Also 
u  the  family  Is  growing  up  a|  pother  has  to 
look  forward  to  the  time  sh^  wlU  be  self- 
(upportlng  and  If  she  hasn't  been  able  to 
wott  at  least  part  time  she  has  been  Idle 
for  so  long  that  either  It  Is  t<io  hard  to  find 
work  or  to  be  able  to  stand  the  steadineaa  of 
work  after  not  working  for  yews." 

Mother  on  AFDO:  [I 

"I  feel  If  I  can  make  eztraj  X  can  pay  for 
my  schooling  and  sitter,  I  wquid  get  a  Job. 
There  are  many  other  small  r^ftsons  to  make 
extra  money.  Tou  have  seven!  children  com- 
ing up  and  asking  for  bikes  shd  trlkes  like 
the  others  and  special  things  mat  they  want, 
you  have  to  tell  them  all  the  tl|iie  you  havent 
got  It  or  you  cant  afford  It.  *  <f  *  X  have  one 
(laughter  who  Is  talented.  I  4m  struggling 
giving  her  accordion  lessons  farhlch  she  Is 
coming  along  real  weU  In."     j 

Memo  from  loelfare  eupernor: 

"With  the  above  Income  eaceptlon.  the 
mother  would,  through  her  Own  efforts,  be 
doing  something  concrete  to  iklse  the  living 
standards  of  her  f amUy.  It  w  nuld  be  a  pos- 
itive step  towards  decreasing  t  w  dependency 
by  giving  her  a  real  reward  for  her  extra 
efforts,  a  reward  In  terms  rect  i$nlBed  by  our 
culture.  I  think  we  admit  tutt  poblio  as- 
tlstance  grants  do  cover  onlyUa  bare  mini- 
mum, and  when  all  of  the  A9t)0  recipient's 
earnings  must  be  appUed  to  tlM  same  mini- 
mum, It  does  remove  the  Ince:  >  Uve  for  work. 
Conversely,  if  a  mother  wanti  a  Uttle  mora 
for  her  family  than  AFDO  p»i^  rides  and  oan 
be  allowed  some  income  exaiipUon.  work- 
ing becomes  worthwhile." 

Cote  worker  report: 

"Currently  there  are  two  i^jtbets  In  my 
caseload  who  are  employed  as  itBacher's  aldoa 
at  Harrison  Scbo(d  under  the  Iducatlon  Act. 
Both  these  mothers  were  aide  i  last  summer 
u  well,  and  at  that  time  ke(i  all  their  In- 
come because  of  ttte  short  iiid  temporary 
nature  of  that  employment. 

"Dtirlng  the  sununsr  both  i lathers  netted 
4>proxlmately  gaso.OO  before  iM^byslttlng  ex- 
penses, and  used  the  money  1o  raise  their 
funiUes'  standard  of  Uvlng  ai^d,  indirectly, 
to  increase  their  famillas'  pi^ticlpaUon  In 
community  life.  One  mothe  •  |  brought  her 
iKNisehold  supplies  up  to  minimum  ade- 
quacy, and  both  were  able  to  4ftord  a  halr- 
dnsser  and  additional  elothln  (f  As  a  result 
of  their  greater  self-conflden  ;#  due  to  Im- 
proved personal  appearance,  lioth  mothers 
■tarted  taking  an  added  lnter«  4t  In  commu- 
nity aSaln."  ] 

Welfare  Depertment  m^moi^ndum: 

"We  submit  tbe  names  of  t<  m  clients  wbo 
SI*  employed  by  the  Mlnneapo  I  s  Bahool  Sys- 
tem  under  funds  provided  It  ]  the  federal 
Iducatlon  Act. 

"Both  clients  have  old  debtf  that  are  Ira- 
psdlng  their  progress  towaid  i  i^-suaeleney. 
One  is  legally  responsible  for  ■  gjrerftl  medical 
debts  amounting  to  about  ii40.00.  The 
*we  ineuired  during  her  man  [ftge.  Prior  to 
tfDC  tflglbUlty  the  other  ma  It  eontraetual 

■nangements  for  the  purchaa(  i  of  an  _^ 

rtve  eooMtAe  power  sewing  maid  i  Ine  on  credit. 


The  balanee  dna  te  ftbont  %\UtM.  Nattbar 
client  has  been  able  to  meet  those  past  oMl- 
gatloDS  from  their  maintenance  grants.  If 
the  cUents  could  have  their  wdbocA  Inoomes 
not  considered  for  budgeting  purpoaea.  they 
could  apply  part  of  their  eamlnp  toward 
their  past  obligations  and  would  then  be  able 
to  exclude  worries  about  meeting  old  debts 
from  their  thoughts  about  future  full-time 
employment  and  seU-aulBelanoy. 

"Tha  two  clients  are  at  present  nuuglnally 
motivated  to  continue  on  in  their  work 
because  of  lack  of  flnanclal  inoentlve.  We 
sxibmlt  that  if  provision  is  made  whereby 
the  cUents  may  be  permitted  to  retain  a  por- 
tion of  their  eamlngs,  they  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  continue  In  their  present  posi- 
tions. We  feel  this  would  be  beneficial  be- 
cause of  the  intangible  benefits  these  young 
Isdlee  appear  to  be  deriving  from  their  em- 
ployment experiences  including  a  greater 
sense  of  dignity,  pride  in  »/w»mp»«>MT>»wt 
confidence  in  their  abilities  to  handle  em- 
ployment situations,  and  increased  skills. 
We  submit  that  these,  values  will  prove  valu- 
able to  the  cllenta  In  day-to-day  living  and  ■ 
will  be  especially  useful  to  them  in  '"»^<"g 
a  return  to  eelf-suffldenoy." 

HJt.  16167 
A   bill   to  amend    title   IV   of   the   Social 
Seciulty  Act  to  provide  that  State  agencies 
administering  programs  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children   shall  disregard 
certain  additional  Income  of  the  relatives 
with  whom  such  children  are  living 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America   in  Congreta  assembled,  niat    (a) 
clause  (7)   of  section  40a(a)   of  the  Sodal 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out "  (A) 
the  State  agency"  and  aU  that  foUows  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the 
State  agency   (A)    may  disregard  not  more 
than  $50  per  month  of  earned  income  of  each 
dependent  child  under  the  age  al  18  but  not 
In  excess  of  SlftO  per  month  of  earned  in- 
come of  such  dependent  children  in  the  same 
home,  (B)  BhSbll  disregard  the  first  $8S  per 
month  of  earned  or  other  Income  of  any 
such  relative,  plus  one-half  of  the  Income 
of  such  relative  in  excess  of  $8S  per  wt""t*'i 
(C)  may,  subject  to  limitations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  permit  aU  or  any  pcntlon  cif 
the  earned  or  other  income  to  be  set  aside 
for  futiu*e  identifiable  needs  of  a  dependent 
child,  and  (D)  may,  before  disregarding  the 
amounts  referred  to  in  clauses  (A),  (B),  and 
(O),  disregard  not  more  than  $fi  of  any  in- 


(b)  Section  40a(a)  of  such  Aet  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'In  tbe  ai^licatlon 
of  clause  (7) ,  Income  or  resources  of  any  per- 
son shall  be  regarded  as  Income  or  resources 
of  any  other  Individual  only  to  the  extent 
nuule  available  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  such 
other  Individual." 

Ban.  a.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b),  the 
amendments  made  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  be  effective  July  1,  1960. 

(b)  No  fimds  to  which  a  State  is  other- 
wise entitled  under  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  any  period  before  the  first 
month  beginning  after  the  adjournment  of 
sxich  State's  first  regular  legislative  session 
which  adjourns  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
mMit  of  this  Act  shall  be  withheld  by  reason 
of  any  action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State 
statute  which  prevente  such  State  from  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  section 
40a(a)  of  such  Act  resulting  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  first  seotton  of  this  Aet. 


CREATmO  AN  ENVIRONMENT  POfR 
EDUCATKUf 

llr.  DB  tA  QARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  oonsent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  AwhuhiuoI  may 


extend  his  remaiks  at  this  point  in  the 
Ricou)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tbe  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AN^rXTNZIO.  Mr.  i^ieaker,  yes- 
terday I  dfclled  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  inserted  in  the  Cohokbs- 
8I0HAL  RicoKO  the  fUst  in  a  series  of 
four  articles  oonoeming  higher  education 
written  by  Dr.  Mazy  Ellen  Mandna  Bati- 

Dr.  Batlnieh  is  the  distinguished  prin- 
cipal of  the  John  A.  Walsh  Etementaiy 
School,  located  in  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent. 

The  second,  article  she  has  written  Is 
entitled.  "Creating  an  Environm^it  for 
Education."  With  both  young  people 
and  their  parents  so  deeply  concerned 
today  about  securing  admission  into  al- 
ready overcrowded  colleges  and  tmiversl- 
tifls.  Dr.  Batlnich's  timely  article  presents 
a  new  insight  into  the  problem  and  sets 
forth  many  constructive  suggeetkms  on 
guiding  a  youngster's  stepe  in  the  right 
direction  in  his  eariy  formative  years  in 
order  that  he  may  easily  achieve  his  goal 
of  higher  education  in  later  years. 

I  am  happy  to  Insert  in  the  Congkis- 
sioxAL  RxcoRo  Dr.  Batlnich's  second  arti- 
cle, which  follows : 

2.    CXXATXIfa  AM  BKVIBOinCBIT  FMI  XDUOAHOir 

...  As  the  twig  is  bent  .  .  . 

...  In  every  social,  economic  and  educa- 
tional level,  there  are  eome  parents  who  are 
depriving  their  yotmgsters  of  vital  oppor- 
timltles  to  learn  .  .  .  Yet  new  reeearch  in 
medicine,  biology,  psyohology  and  education, 
is  now  demonstrating  that  the  yean  before 
6  are  crucial  to  the  development  of  Intelll- 
genoe.  Depriving  a  pre-school  child  of  a 
wealth  of  learning  stimuli  may  limit  his  In- 
tellectual development  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  .  .  .  Joan  Beck. 

There  is  no  need  for  parents  to  experience 
trauma  or  to  have  to  take  tranquUlsen  while 
awaiting  the  letter  advising  them  whether  or 
not  their  child  has  been  aoespted  in  the  col- 
lege of  his  eholee.  By  this  time  It  Is  too  late 
for  parents  to  be  of  any  major  assistance. 
Their  time  for  action  should  have  begun  years 
before  with  the  creation  of  an  environment 
for  their  children  specifically  'Iwlgnitil  to 
foster  an  interest  In  formal  education.  This 
environment  and  the  positive  attitude  to- 
ward education  which  Is  encouraged  by  It 
cannot  be  magically  created  overnight  when 
the  chUd  enters  his  senior  year  In  high 
school.  It  Is  a  result  of  long-term  planning 
and  a  oonoerted  effort  on  the  part  of  both 
parents  and  child. 

It  Is  true  that  a  child's  '.formal"  education 
begins  with  school  entrance  but  his  "In- 
formal" education  begins  much  earlier  with 
his  parents  as  lUs  first  teacher  througfh  the 
example  they  set  and  the  trttlning  they  ^ve 
him.  Besponslble  parents  realise  this  fftet 
and  do  not  leave  It  all  "up  to  the  ehUdt 
teacher."  They  begin  early  to  create  In  t^ 
home  an  envlronmefit  for  education  and  con- 
tinue to  nourtah  It  through  the  formative 
years. 

Just  as  an  exciting  football  game  can  be 
described  but  not  defined,  an  environment 
for  education  in  the  home  oan  be  reoognlasd 
but  not  predaely  determined.  If  a  checlrtlst 
were  prepared  to  desoxlbe  tbe  oharaetatlstloa 
of  thiji  environment  at  Its  varloiu  stages  of 
development  It  would  Include  the  foUowtng: 


"We  are  a  p^per  and  lok  etvUlaatton  .  .  . 
tbe  family  must  be  bospttable  to  the  play 
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at  Mmm  Mtt  (oator  In  th*  ctaUd  tbe  lov* 
ot  rMding."  Zjodc  befon  »  chUd  enter* 
aebool  or  before  be  meeta  tbe  printed  aym- 
bol  on  •  chart  or  In  hla  pre-prbnan  the 
Bottwr  ean  ore«te  a  happjr  heme  reUtloo- 
ehlp  end  Introduce  him  to  reedlnc  la  a  plwi 
ant  «ay  throuch  Btnglnc.  talktac  to  the  ohlld. 
and  teafrhlng  him  nuaery  rhyoMe. 

While  children  have  definite  Ukea  and  dla- 
Ukea  In  booka.  there  axe  a  number  of  bdake 
which  oontlnue  to  appeal  to  almoet  all  dill- 
dren.  m  kindergarten  and  flrat  grade,  for 
example,  auch  booka  aa  The  Three  Ltttte 
Ptfft.  MUUoHt  of  Omt$,  and  Mother  Oooee 
oonatatute  our  Uttrary  heritage  and  the  child 
la  rare  who  doee  not  find  aome  faTorltaa 


Vor  chlldran  In  the  primary  gradea,  there 
even  axlet  Junior  book  olube  which  feature 
bocdca  with  large  print,  dell|^trul  ehlld-llke 
pleturae  and  a  vooabulary  that  ta  "chlld- 
ataed."  Theee  bo<dca  whl<^  are  aupi^emental 
to  the  eohool'a  readtng  program  Include  auoh 
atorlea  aa  The  Cat  m  the  Bet,  fox  in  Sox 
and  One  ruh.  Two  Ft$h.  Red  nth.  Blue 
ruh.  MagaUnee  keyed  to  the  Intereete  of 
5  to  la-yaar-old  children  can  add  to  this 
*■  enTlronment.  For  example.  BighUghtM  for 
ChiUren  provides  "fun  with  a  purpose"  for 
yoongsters  of  theee  ages  with  Its  stories. 
poems,  artleles,  puaalee  and  gamee;  not  only 
do  they  he^  develop  reading  aklUa.  but 
they  also  Inereaae  their  knowledge. 

80  Ineteed  ot  buying  the  usual  toy  aa  a 
gift,  why  not  give  the  child  a  paaaport  to 
aseltement  and  adventun  via  the  wonder  of 
bookaf  In  selecting  a  book,  however,  chooee 
one  en  a  topic  which  appeaOs  to  the  child, 
la  within  hia  range  of  reading  skill,  is  good 
literature,  and  mafeee  a  algnlflcant  contribu- 
tion to  the  child's  enjoyment  and  back- 
ground. 

Snoouragement  of  a  love  of  rnartlng  In  chil- 
dren la  much  easier  If  parante  by  reading 
tbamaelves  set  the  example  for  children  to 
foUow.  The  small  ohUd  flnda  hi^iplneeB  In 
looUnff  at  picture  booka  and  by  obeervlng 
that  adulta  around  him  axpertenoe  pleaaure 
la  reading.  A  famUy  activity  of  reading 
the  Bible  would  be  an  excellent  meana  of 
ahowlac  the  child  the  value  to  be  gained 
by  reeding. 

A  feeling  of  Independence  and  an  aware- 
neaa  of  o|>pdrtunlty  should  fill  a  child  when 
he  finally  reachee  the  age  whan  he  la  la- 
sued  hU  own  Ubrary  card.  The  library  la 
already  a  familiar  place  to  him  Jtipee  he  haa 
attended  atoryteUlng  hours  there  and  he  haa 
aonompanled  hla  parenta  and  older  brothers 
and  slsteia  while  they  eelected  books.  At 
last  he  can  make  his  own  choice  of  books 
and  ean  aaainwe  the  reaponalblUty  for  their 
oara  and  return.  Parenta  can  encourage 
thla  reaponalbUlty  by  reminding  the  child 
to  return  booka  promptly  and  occasionally 
aoeompaaylnc  younger  children  to  the  Ubrary 
to  aaalat  with  aelectlon. 

A  aet  of  encyclopedias  and  a  good  dlo- 
ttooary.  which  children  should  be  enoour- 
agad  and  trained  to  use.  provide  a  souroe 
ot  Information  In  the  home  for  achool- 
^  work,  other  Intereete  and  hobblaa.  One 
group  of  paz«nta  organlaed  with  their 
children  a  "We  Look  It  TTp— We  Dont  Queaa 
Otub."  Seta  ot  "'""tnging  questloDs  were 
ngmariy  devised  to  eneoarage  ref eiesiM  ao- 
ttvlty  and  induded  auch  questions  as,  "What 
lattke  real  name  of  Buffalo  BUI?"  and 
"What  ta  the  average  tampetatut*  of  the 
Worth  Poler*  A  est  ctf  good  eneyelopedlae 
BMd  not  be  expensive.  Several  eetlee  are 
aoM  at  many  supermarkets  and  drug  stores, 
anor  pood   quality,   and   are  reaeonably 


Pareata  mutt  ba  alert  to  the  f aet  that 
reading  ta  a  skUl.  and  Uke  other  sklUs.  ibust 
be  praetiead  to  be  maintained  It  must  be 
ooostantly  noorlahsd  or  it  will  ioae  Its  lustre. 
We  are  remladad  that  "BoMaaoD  Crusoe" 
searoaly  man  than  an  anUnal  when  Im 


was  rescued  and  ha  oould  soarealy  ^ 

KngHBhr-thte  was  after  being  away  from  peo- 
ple and  Dooks  for  four  years. 

r*Mmtn-cmaj>  —"—7  axnotixHcaa 
A  home  la  more  than  a  place  to  est  and 
tleep.  It  la  a  tralnlzig  ground  where  children 
carefully  obeerve  thetr  parents'  actions  and 
atttttidas.  Interpret  them  and  try  to  imitate 
them.  Por  this  reason,  it  Is  Important  that 
parents  not  only  oonvey  the  proper  attltudee 
through  their  example,  but  also  that  they 
make  some  effort  to  determine  how  the 
children  are  Interpreting  their  atutudes. 
Good  rapport  between  parents  and  child  can 
he  established  throxigh  conversation,  encour- 
aging each  child  to  share  with  bis  family, 
school  expertencee  and  Interesting  facts  from 
books  he  has  read.  Sharing  expertencee  and 
Information  Is  a  two-way  street;  Items  ftx>m 
the  adult  world  and  which  can  be  under- 
stood by  hUn  should  be  shared  with  him. 

The  child's  personaUty  pattenu  are  fixed 
early  in  his  life.  A  pleasant,  stimulating 
home  atmosphere  In  which  he  can  participate 
forms  an  Ideal  environment  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  wholesome  social  patterns  which 
are  oonduclve  to  maximum  attainment  In 
schoolwork.  Once  the  child  has  entered 
school,  he  has  school  experiences  and  Infor- 
mation from  books  to  share  In  the  family 
circle.  It  is  eeeentlal  that  parents  cooperate 
cloeely  with  the  teachers  so  that  their  en- 
thusiasm and  interest  In  education  is  obvious 
to  t2>e  chUd. 

One  way  to  expreea  this  Interest  u  to  r»- 
servB  a  place  of  honor  In  the  home  where 
the  child  can  display  his  day-to-day  progress. 
ThU  oould  be  a  bulletin  board  where  art 
work,  special  awards,  reading  certificates  or 
class  papers  considered  by  their  teachers  or 
themselvee  to  be  an  accomplishment  or  out- 
standing achievement  are  displayed.  It  Is 
wentlal  that  parents  make  the  child  feel 
he  has  something  to  contribute  to  the  family 
life.  '  If  he  reads  a  book,  for  example,  ask 
him  what  he  has  read.  If  he  views  a  tele- 
vlalon  program  discuss  It  with  him.  If  he 
goee  somewhere  out  of  the  ordinary  ask  him 
what  he  has  seen.  The  ptirpoee  of  this  type 
of  activity  Is  to  develop  in  the  child  a  sense 
of  personal  value  and  an  eagerness  to  com- 
muntcate  with  others.  Parents  should  take 
children  to  places  of  interest  In  the  commu- 
nity such  as  the  park,  zoo,  shopping  centers, 
<arcus,  and  museums.  A  visit  to  the  farm, 
pldnes  and  even  eating  in  a  fashionable 
restaurant  will  help  the  chUd  acquire  ex- 
pertencee that  will  enable  him  to  learn  more 
easily  at  school.  Sharing  experiences  will 
prq;>are  him  to  live  In  a  social  atmoqthere 
In  the  outalde  world. 

OUIUIMU  THZ  aOTWD  CHOI* 

Creatine  an  environment  for  education  Is 
particularly  Important  If  a  child  displays 
unusual  talents  early  In  life.  UntU  recent 
years  educational  provisions  to  challenge  the 
exoeptlonaUy  talented  child  were  either  lim- 
ited or  non-existent.  Educators  have  re- 
cently begun  to  focus  upon  the  early 
Identlflcatton  of  the  gifted  child,  recognlalng 
hlBi  as  early  as  possible  and  giving  him  proper 
guidance  and  enrichment  to  make  m>»inr»iiw. 
use  of  his  ablUty.  An  unchallenged  and 
bored  gifted  child  is  ss  great  a  pnMem  as 
a  retarded  ehlld.  and  Is  a  great  lose  if  aUowed 
to  remain  an  "educational  drifter." 

How  ean  a  gifted  ohUd  be  identified?  At 
the  preeent  time,  obasrvatioo  and  testa  (I.Q. 
and  performaaoe)  are  the  principal  means  ot 
determining  giftadaees.  The  pr«-s«hool 
gifted  ehlM  usuaUy  has  a  l«rge  vocabulary 
and  understands  cause  end-effect  ^pe  rtfa- 
tionahlpa.  He  can  also  read  books,  tell  time 
and  retell  a  atory  In  proper  aequenoe.  In  the 
ear^  aohool  yaara  he  is  otten  creative  ta 
worda  and  Idaaa.  aaU  high  staadatds  for  him- 
self, is  curious  ahd  anj^  reading  to  solve  a 
problaia.  Hia  aehleveaant  aoarea  ar»  wnmlly 
two  to  iour  yaara  above  hU  grade  level  and  if 
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allowed,  oould  master  the  elementary  aohoct 
curriculum  in  half  the  time  it  takea  an  aw. 

age  yoimgster. 

What  can  a  parent  do  to  help  his  gifted 
child?  The  environment  for  education  out- 
lined above  is  particularly  Important,  since 
this  child  would  tend  to  benefit  a  great  deal 
from  the  exposure  to  the  stimulating  and  fas- 
cinating world  of  books,  museums  and  con- 
certs. Within  the  home,  a  child's  special  In- 
terest In  a  given  field  could  be  encouraged  by 
making  additional  Information  about  the 
field  available  to  him.  For  example,  if  he 
were  Interested  In  musks,  he  could  be  in. 
trodueed  to  the  recording.  "Toy  Symphony" 
by  Joeeph  Haydn  that  would  familiarize  him 
with  the  Instruments  of  the  orchestra.  How. 
ever,  he  should  not  be  aUowed  to  consume 
himself  In  a  narrow  range  of  his  special  in. 
tarests  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  varied 
intereete. 

Parents  can  also  help  the  school-age  child 
by  asalsttng  him  to  set  attainable  goals,  en- 
couraging growth  In  and  through  reading, 
providing  opportunities  for  hini  to  be  cre- 
ative, and  foaterlng  moral  and  spiritual 
values. 

While  a  concentration  on  the  development 
of  his  talents  and  ability  Is  necessary,  it  Is 
more  Important  to  assure  that  the  child  has 
normal  social  relationships.  He  should  be 
made  to  realize  that  be  Is  only  part  of  a  fam- 
ily and  that  everything  does  not  revolve 
about  him.  He  needs  to  experience  the  Joys 
of  childhood  and  the  give  and  take  associa- 
tions with  children  of  different  ages.  While 
praise  for  a  genuine  accomplishment  Is  de- 
sirable, the  child  Is  better  off  not  being  aware 
that  he  Is  exceptional. 

Schools  frequently  request  parents'  con- 
sent to  the  double  promotion  of  their  gifted 
child.  Studies  conducted  throughout  the 
country  to  evaluate  acceleration  practices, 
however,  support  the  theory  that  It  Is  best  to 
promote  gifted  children  up  to  tioo  years  be- 
yond his  age  group  (provided  the  child  can 
read  at  that  level,  of  course).  It  Is  wiser  to 
keep  the  child  as  close  to  pupils  of  his  nor- 
mal age-group  as  possible. 

FBxrrrruL  usa  or  Lxnuxa  mcx 
Parents  should  see  that  children  dont 
squander  their  leisure  hours  at  home.  To 
assure  that  time  is  available  for  schoolwoik 
and  responsible  chores,  children's  televiewing 
hablte  and  their  after-school  activities  out- 
side the  home  should  be  controlled.  The 
"electronic  pled  piper"  Is  a  guest  In  90  per- 
cent of  the  homes  In  America  and  Is  a  com- 
panion to  almost  every  child.  Because  the 
fascination  of  children  to  TV  allows  the  time 
spent  to  easily  exceed  reasonable  limits,  par- 
ents should  carefully  control  their  time  spent 
in  viewing.  They  should  also  supervise  the 
selection  of  programs  which  their  children 
view.  There  Is  evidence  to  indicate  that 
when  children  see  ''violence,  hate  and  de- 
struction averaging  14  to  20  hours  a  week 
their  sMisltlvlty  to  human  suffering  may  be 
Increasingly  blunted."  Sincere  televiewing  ta 
a  passive  activity  whereby  In  many  tnt*»««— 
children  merely  are  the  by-standers  of  tbs 
action,  parents  should  encourage  their  chil- 
dren to  acUvely  partielpate  in  acttvltlas 
around  the  home  In  drawing,  model  building 
or  Just  reading.  It  can  develop  ImaglnaUoa, 
paralstenoe  and  children  ean  gain  satisfao- 
tion. 

During  the  middle  years  of  ehlldhood. 
aftarschotf  aetlvitiea  tend  to  move  away  from 
tha  hon*  with  baaebaU  games,  acouting,  bike 
riding,  mualc  and  dandng  leaaona.  While 
children  ahould  be  encouraged  to  participate 
In  theee  actlvitiee.  they  should  not  be  al- 
lowad  to  shirk  their  ra^onaibllitlaa  for  taaki 
around  the  house.  A  oompromisa  la  their 
sohadula  should  be  made  to  allow  them  to 
satisfy  their  rasponaibilltleB  so  they  can  go 
into  the  aoUvitlas  with  a  feeling  of  comple- 
tion. Lalauxa  la  only  anJoyaUa  as  a  ohangi 
orpao». 
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.tieted  at  home 

itiust  devise  and 


'  the  child  said 
aent   jtarents 
» done  com- 
^y.    If  It  Isn't 
acoursge   the 
by  asking  him 


As  repeated  by  half  of 
schools  and  76  percent  of 
poUed  by  the  National  Kdu 
school  assignments  to  be  c 

■re  on  the  Increase.    Parents ,_^  _.^ 

firmly  apply  rulee  of  good  «tudy  hablte  ao 
that  their  cdbtlldren  can  noal  a  twi>»ii«ii«»|  uae 
of  the  time  they  (q>end  on  th«ir  schotdwoi^  at 
home.  Sven  in  the  preech^l  years,  young 
children  can  be  encouraged  \i  spend  a  short 
period  of  Ume  each  day  Jvtat  relaxing  and 
looking  at  picture  books.  A$  a  child  grows 
older,  aehoolwotk  aut<nnatitaUy  flUa  this 
time.  ' 

When  formal  schooling  begins,  a  small 
desk  or  area  for  Writing  and  qtudy  should  be 
designated  and  a  period  of  ikne  each  aftv- 
noon  or  evening  set  aside  for  eltlaar  home- 
work or  educational-type  Mtlvltles.  If  a 
child  comes  home  and  says,  "lldon't  have  any 
homework,"  that  time  should  be  filled  with  a 
Ubrary-type  activity— either  on  special  proj- 
ects or  the  development  of  al  bobby.  In  t>it« 
way  the  habit  of  study  at  I  home  can  be 
continued.  I 

The  story  Is  often  told  aboni  the  child  who 
came  home  from  school  anqsald,  "Tou  got 
one  wrong  on  my  homewbik  last  night." 
How  much  should  a  parent  l^f  Ip  with  home- 
work? Baatcally  parents  should  encourage 
their  children  to  complet^ ;  it  themselves 
rather  than  do  it  for  them. 

he   has    finished    the    . 

should  look  It  over  to  see  if  1 
pletely,  neatly  and  accural 
latlsfactory   parents   should 

ChUd  to  try  a  UtUe  harder  .,   ^  

questions  that  may  clarify  the  dlfllcvaty,  re- 
viewing the  textbook  with  ^tm  to  find  the 
■olutl6n,  or  helping  him  to  |  recall  methods 
and  concepts  he  learned  In  {School.  If  the 
work  was  done  in  a  sl^py  r^fmner  the  par- 
ents should  require  thSm  to  do  It  ovot.  For 
special  projects  parents  can  suggest  sources 
of  materials  and  help  obtain  them. 

Parents  can  also  use  the  hpfnework  period 

to  check  the  progrees  of  thet^  " ' 

If  the  teacher  has  required 
make-up  work  or  a  punl 

was  he  unable  to  compr 

the  normal  time  It  was  taugh 
behaving?    The  home  study 
a  communication  between  ( 
chUdren.    Here  is  an  excellen 
Informally  listen  to  their  cb 
learn  about  their  special  ii 
encourage  and  advise  them 
and  demonstrate  to  the  ct_-._ 
interested  in  their  schoolworlt. 

Thus  educational  activity  fjf  home  should 
be  purposeful,  weU-pIanned  land  with  defi- 
nite parental  Interest  so  tluji  it  will  be  an 
adjunct  to  the  regular  classroqm,  a  means  at 
communication  between  the  parents  a«^i 
teacher  via  the  homework  aeklgnment.  and 
another  means  of  developing!  interest  la  the 
child.  One  of  the  biggest  vali^  to  the  chUd 
In  the  planned  home  study  period  Is  the 
opportunity  It  provides  for  dbvelopment  of 
■elf -discipline.  The  habit  of  Reserving  a  time 
period  free  from  TV  viewing  qe  other  leisure, 
type  activity  Is  well-formed'  ao  that  when 
time  is  needed  for  homaworki  It  la  available. 
■mousT 

While  there  are  certainly  ot  liBr  factors  that 
can  contribute  to  an  "Xnvtro:  tinent  for  Edu- 
cation" in  the  home,  the  fqor  areas  men- 
tioned— the  atmoq>iwre  fotf  |  reading,  the 
sharing  of  experienoes,  the  Craltful  use  of 
leisure  tUne  and  disciplined  itudy  habits — 
must  be  consdoualy  promote*  l]  Many  of  the 
•ther  factors  automatioally  '^Uaw  along  If 
theee  four  areaa  are  developed  ,  A  report  card, 
which  is  generally  used  to  m»Mure  a  ehUd'a 
progress  In  his  schoolwork,  ec  i  M  easily  have 
been  made  from  the  above  ct  i  ekilat  to  form 
■Q  excellent  ImsIs  for  maaaurt  c  g  the  parent's 
Pngraas  in  creating  an  envlro  ihnent  for  adu- 


eatloa.  The  traiuaa  over  thf  doubt  of  ao- 
oeptanoe  In  oollege  will  naveir  oocur  If  both 
dilld  and  parenta  preaaat  a  good  rapcrt  oard. 
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SENATOR  THEODORE  FRANCIS 
OREEN 

Mr.  9K  LA  QARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle^ , 
man  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogastt] 
may  extend  his  remarics  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  indude  extraneous 
matter^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
sad  duty  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  the  news  that  a  most  distinguished 
former  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  died 
just  a  few  hours  ago.  The  Nation  lias 
lost  a  dedicated  and  respected  leader  and 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  Its  most  dis- 
tinguished citizen  in  the  passing  of  our 
beloved  Senator  Theodore  Francis 
Oreen. 

His  long  and  fruitful  life  has  been  a 
continuous  history  of  service  with  a  deep 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  all  people 
and  particularly  those  he  felt  privileged 
to  represent  while  In  ofBce.  The  scores 
of  years  of  his  public  life  were  marked 
by  a  devotion  to  the  highest  of  Ideals  and 
the  furtherance  of  those  Ideals  by  con- 
structive and  responsible  action. 

Theodore  Francis  Oreen  was  a  man 
whose  mind  and  heart  were  attuned  to 
his  county's  needs  and  who  was  brave 
enough  to  value  principle  above  expedi- 
ency and  to  place  honor  above  success. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us  for 
many  years  to  come. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  TEOBODORE 
FRANCIS  GHIEEN  OF  RHODE 
ISLAND 

Mr.  DK  LA  QARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St 
Gkeicain]  may  extoid  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcou  and  include  ex- 
traneous matt^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  deeply  saddened  by  the  news  this 
morning  of  the  passing  of  former  Sen- 
ator Theod<M«  Francis  Green.  For 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  voice 
of  this  great  American  was  heard  in  the 
Congress. 

This  morning  at  8:30  ajn.  the  voice  of 
this  farmer  UJS.  Senator  and  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  was  eter- 
nally sUenoed.  But  the  memory  of  the 
exemplary  accomplishments  embodied 
in  the  life  of  ttils  great  man  shall  not 
pass.  His  was  a  most  extraordinary 
life — one  which  reached  out  to  encom- 
pass many  avenues  but  all  of  which 
marked  the  way  passed  by  a  man  devoted 
to  pubUc  aenrloe  and  the  betterment  of 
manldnd.  All  of  his  adult  life  was  de- 
voted to  public  servioe  and  the  days  of 
his  youth  were  a  preparation  for  his 
pubUcUte. 


Senator  Grem  was  educated  in  private 
sohooU  and  Providence  High  School.  He 
received  his  A3,  degree  from  Brown 
University  and  an  AM.  degree  from  Har- 
vard Law  School.  In  addition,  he  at-' 
tMided  the  Universities  of  B<mn  and  Ber- 
lin in  Germany. 

After  being  admitted  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Bar  and  the  UJS.  circuit  court  he 
began  to  practice  law  in  Providence.  In 
addition  to  his  practice  he  taught 
Roman  law  at  Brown  University. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War 
he  served  as  a  lieutenant. 

ms  poUtical  life  in  Rhode  Idand  be- 
gan as  a  member  of  the  State  house  of 
representatives  and  culminated  in  19S2 
when  he'  was  deeted  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  In  1984  he  was 
reelected  Governor  by  the  largest  vote 
ever  cast  for  any  candidate  for  any  of- 
fice in  the  State.  In  addition  to  his 
State  political  life,  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber on  various  boai^  of  directors  in  the 
banking,  isw,  and  social  world. 

He  was  dected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
1936  and  remained  to  serve  his  State 
and  Nation  well  in  the  Senate  imtil  1960. 
As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  he  became 
the  dlstlnguidied  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee;  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  to  the 
seventh  session  of  ttie  General  AssemUy 
of  the  United  Nati<»is;  chairman  of  the 
Joint  congressional  delegation  to  the 
NATO  ParliamentiuT  Conference  in 
Paris  in  1956,  1957,  and  again  in  1968. 

We  In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  have 
long  been  proud  of  his  distinguished 
record  in  the  Senate  and  the  status 
gained  by  this  man  in  the  eyes  of  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world.  He  has  provided 
us  with  the  great  light  of  leader^lp  and 
we  shall  always  be  grattful  for  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  those  of  us  who  an 
prlvil^ed  to  serve  in  Congress  today 
look  to  the  life  of  this  great  man  for 
firuldance  and  inspiration.  And  may  we 
never  forget  the  great  contrtbutlcxi 
made  by  this  man  to  this  State  and 
Nation. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  ra  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vivian]  may 
extend  his  remarics  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  378  to  10  passed 
the  conference  report  on  the  Interior  De- 
partment fiscal  year  1967  appropriations 
bill  During  the  time  thii  report  was 
being  considered  on  the  fltx)r,  I  was  In 
conference  neariqr  with  tfy^ntral  per- 
sonnel of  a  plant  in  my  district  In  regard 
to  a  trouUeeome  problem  of  water  pol- 
lution, a  problem  which  could  affect  the 
jobs  of  hundreds  of  my  oonstltaents.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  this  discus- 
sion to  my  constituents,  aai  because  I 
knew  that  the  issue  was  not  oootrover- 
slal.  I  did  not  return  to  the  floor  when 
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fba  nU  VM  eailed.  n  I  had  bcra  pres- 
ent. I  would  hAve  Toted  "jtt,"  on  roUcall 
No.  105. 
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*1iiOMgT  COlflROL  POR  THE  FD- 
TDRE"— ILLINOIS  BUSINESS  RE- 
VIEW  CALLS  POR  PUBLIC.  NOT 
8ANBZR  liCANAOEMENT 

Mr.  BB  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.'PAnfAv]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoKBand  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
<dbJeetion  to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman 
Ikpm  Texas? 

Diere  was  no  ohjeetlon. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
must  have  a  sound  and  pntf  table  syrtem 
of  ivlvately  owned  oommerdal  banks, 
the  bankers  must  not  dictate  national 
economic  polloy  for  the  entire  Nation. 
A»  all  good  businessmen  in  our  free  en- 
terprise system,  bankers  are  motivated 
by  the  profit  system  and  not  necessarily 
what  is  good  for  everyone  else. 

The  lead  article  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  prestigious  and  wide^  read  Illinois 
Business  Review  points  out  that  It  is  the 
private  oommerclal  banking  system  that 
.  controls  monetary  pcdlcy  and  not  the 
OovemmMit    This  article,  written  by 
•  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
and  Business  Research,  emphasizes  that, 
although  the  power  to  create  and  regu- 
late the  value  of  money  is  vested  by  the 
Constitutloii  to  Congress,  the  bankers, 
^assisted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
are  the  ones  who  are  actually  nmning 
things.   He  calls  for  a  return  of  the  sov- 
cseign  power  to  create  money  to  the  Qov- 
emment  by  separating  the  Pederal  Re- 
serve's monetary  from  its  supervisory 
duties  and  ending  the  "Ped's"  illegal  ces- 
sation from  the  Qovemment.   Time  and 
time  again  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  gone  the  way  of  the  New  York  bank- 
ers and  this  author  states  that  the  brand 
of  private  monetary  policymaking  with 
the  Board  and  Wall  Street  hand  in  hand 
has  caused  our  monetazy  problems— de- 
pressiiHi  and  recession. 
The  solution  offered  bf  the  Review  is 
:  suhstytislly  that  provided  in  my  bill. 
.  BJt.  11.  which  would  not  <xi]y  return 
the  mooef  power  to  Congress    where  it 
naUy  must  be  under  the  Constitution 
anyway — but  would  Improve  economic 
stability  by  avoiding  high  interest  rates. 
The  article  foQows: 

imm  the  nilnola  BuiiaMi  R«vl«w] 

UOMST    OOtrnKM.   lOB  TBS   FOTOU 

Baoeot  STwita  hav*  deaaoiMtntwl  agkln 
^thst  a  nibatantUI  rlM  In  Intarwt  ntaa  can 
-  St  off  acted 'without  a  mtnetton  of  cramt. 
'  Aftar  tlM  innial  rata  Inoraaaaa  In  Daoambar. 
•  tb»  advaaca  t&  eoauiMraUl  bank  endlt  ac- 
K.aalaratad  for  a  whUa,  than  ttiraad  trragular. 
[,but  90  tba  vhola  aztandad  tha  praraUlng 
tnnd.  Hm  tanks  uaad  blghar  rataa  on  tlma 
'  dsposito'  now  ganeraUy  orar  5  pareant— to 
!  attract  ^lndi  and  puahad  tha  prtea  lata  np 
^;ano«lMr  H  pweaat  In  mM-ltareh. 

Tha  "iMag  ttda  of  inflation"  that  piwram- 

.  aWy  Jartt&w  high  imtaa  had  ttttla  ralatlon  to 

tba  aeooomy^  *^pptoaeh  to  eapaolty,'*  bdng 

ta  fact  baaad  prtnuolty  on  ahort  aappUaa  of 

'  vagatahtaa.    AsMa  tram  tha  Vlat 


to  hold  tha  traataat  thraat  to 
atafetmy.    Oartain  aapacta  of  tha 


cndlt  attuatloB  Indaad  prod  memorlaa  of 
laas.  aa  OhataBMi  Martin  of  tha  Pwlana  Ba- 
aanra  wisgwaUwl  last  aununor. 

Tha  baaie  problam  artaaa  from  a  h^nung 
■yatam  that  oraatea  money  in  the  form  of  de- 
mand dapoalta  on  the  baala  ot  fraettoaal  re- 
■errea.  In  thla  ooontry,  the  difficulty  U 
enormously  aggravated  hjf  the  eomplexl^  of 
the  banking  alructiire.  There  are  state  banks 
as  well  as  national,  and  within  the  national 
banking  system  itself,  there  Is  a  confusion  of 
funotUms.  raaponalbUltles.  and  Influences 
that  handlcapa  eflectlve  oontroL  The  mem- 
ber banks  are  required  to  pay  in  a  certain 
amount  of  capital  for  non-voting  stock  in 
the  Pederal  Reeerre  banks;  so  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  should  expect  their  voices 
to  carry  weight  In  an  organisation  which 
they  partly  own. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  way  to 
provide  a  remedy  Is  a  reorganization  of  bank- 
ing based  en  a  "100  percent  reserve"  plan. 
Tlila  has  always  been  put  off,  partly  because 
It  was  thought  to  Involve  revolutionary 
ohangea  and  partly  because  the  time  never 
seemed  rtpe  for  action.  Currently,  the  need 
Is  obaoured  by  the  effeeta  of  wartime  pres- 
sures, but  tmless  action  U  planned  idiead  In  a 
prosperity  period  when  deposits  are  near 
record  highs,  there  will  never  be  an  appropri- 
ate occasion  for  it.  Uonetary  poUcy  In  the 
1980's  waa  described  as  "pushing  tha  end  of  a 
string"  partly  because  action  came  too  late. 
It  therefore  seems  a  good  time  to  consider 
what  Is  Involved  In  the  kind  of 
tlon  that  has  been  proposed. 

SKPAEATIOW  or  nUOOira  SlfO  KOIfXT  CaSATION 

The  power  to  create  and  regulate  the  value 
of  money  Is  vested  by  the  Constitution  In 
Congrees,  but  by  extending  the  privilege  to 
conduct  banking  operations  that  Involve 
multiple  depoait  expansion.  Congrees  In  a 
sense  haa  aUenated  Its  sovereign  power.  The 
perverse  elastlotty  ot  the  money  supply  and 
tha  ineffecttveneas  of  Federal  Beearve  control 
over  economic  fluctuatlona  were  pointed  out 
by  various  writers  a  generation  ago.  Since 
World  War  n.  the  progreas  of  stabUlzatlon 
has  come  mainly  fram  flacal,  not  from  mone- 
tary policy,  and  tha  contributions  of  the  lat- 
ter have  coincided  with  the  profit  seeking 
motives  of  the  banka.  Kothlng  In  the  recent 
experience  seems  to  Indicate  that  private 
banking  can  be  induced  to  take  needed  action 
contrary  to  its  own  Interests. 

In  other  words,  the  experimentation  with 
varloua  forms  of  private  banking  regulation 
that  began  with  the  founding  of  the  Bepub- 
lle  has  never  solved  our  monetary  problems. 
An  alternative  approach  should  he^  by  re- 
turning tha  sovereign  power  to  create  money 
to  the  government.  This  could  be  done  by 
separating  hanking  functions  from  those  of 
money  creation  without  any  drastic  change 
In  organisational  structure  or  in  t«««vitn 
practlcea. 

To  aocompllah  thla.  tha  vedaral  niaaiis 
would  be  made  a  oentral  bank,  Uke  thoae 
operating  in  othsr  advanoad  eountrles.  Tbt 
VOmnX  Reserve  stock  held  by  the  member 
banks  would  be  repurchased,  and  all  other 
banks  retaining  depoalts  subject  to  check 
would  be  teought  Into  the  system.  Within 
the  Inderal  Raserve,  the  strlotly  y»f>^y>g 
functions,  all  thoae  rtiatlng  to  servloa  and 
regulation,  oould  be  veeted  In  a  «««>^»«g 
Dlvlalan  having  all  tha  existing  Vaderal  Be- 
serve  banka  as  bmnehes. 

This  eentral  bank  would  be  directed  by  a 
hoard,  not  unlike  the  present  Board  of  Qov- 
emors,  but  preferably  with  shorter  terms,  to 
make  its  member*  mora  responsive  to  current 
conditions  and  Ink  remote  from  the  Admin- 
istrations by  whleh  they  were  appolntad.  In 
its  rola  aa  eontroDar  of  the  money  supply,  the 
Board's  primary  eoofORna  woald  he  manatary 
poUay.  the  poaitioo  o(  moaay  and  credit  In 
ralatten  to  flaaaal  ecwnemlo  devatopmsnta. 
gold,  and  the  International  balanoe  o(  pay- 
manta.    A  high  degree  of  ezpertlsa  In  aeo- 


nomle  analysts  on  tha  part  of  Board  mam* 
hers  would  be  even  more  Important  than  it 
Is  now.  The  recent  tendency  toward  ap- 
polBtment  of  well-quallfled  economlsti 
should  be  aflSrmed  by  making  such  quaUfl- 
eatlons  a  specified  requirement. 

raa  loe-nacsirT  asaxavx  tlmm 

The  basis  for  control  of  ths  money  supply 
tmder  such  a  plan  lies  In  requiring  the  baaki 
to  maintain  full  reserves  behind  demand 
dqioalts.  In  the  transition  to  th^  state  oC 
affairs.  It  would  be  necessary  to  provide  ths 
commercial  banks  with  sufficient  rcservee  to 
bring  the  totals  up  from  the  preeent  U  to 
16Vi  percent  to  100  percent.  This  could  be 
done  with  little  disturbance  to  banking  op- 
erations If  the  Federal  Reserve  simply  "gave* 
the  banks  the  required  reeerves  In  the  fom 
of  Interest-free  loans.  Banks  now  holding 
excess  reserves  over  present  requirements 
could  be  allowed  to  tue  them  as  deelred; 
banks  currently  borrowing  from  the  Reserve 
Banks  would  be  required  to  pay  off  the  loam 
promptly. 

The  discount  window  ss  it  has  been  known 
would  be  closed  for  good.  No  longer  could 
money  be  created  In  this  way  on  the  Inltls* 
tlve  of  the  banks.  However,  the  centnl 
banks  could  act  as  Intermediaries  In  an  ac- 
tive market  for  Interb^mk  loans. 

There  would  be  no  required  reservei 
against  time  or  savings  deposits,  the  only 
form  of  monetary  control  on  them  being  tht 
maximum  Interest  rate  permitted.  However, 
no  such  depoalts  could  be  subject  to  checking 
In  any  form.  This  woiild  end  the  negoti- 
ability of  certlficatea  of  depoelt  and  with  It 
some  of  the  competitive  abusee  cxurenUy 
being  committed. 

Changes  In  the  money  supply  would  bs 
effected  In  the  first  Instance  through  open 
market  operations  approved  as  appropriate 
to  meeting  the  needs  of  banking  and  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Actions  Intended  to 
change  the  compoeltlon  of  outstanding  debt 
or  to  Influence  interest  rates  on  varloo* 
classes  of  debt  would  also  be  more  effective. 

The  banks  would  carry  on  their  primary 
functions  of  lending  and  service  operatlooi 
as  before.  To  give  them  a  share  In  futon 
growth,  the  Federal  Reserve  could  periodi- 
cally, say  onoe  a  year,  turn  some  of  ths 
securities  purchased  since  the  last  round  beck 
into  the  market  and  give  the  banks  equiva- 
lent new  reeervea  to  the  extent  of,  say,  SO  to 
7S  percent  of  the  additional  money  supply 
created.  In  the  form  of  interest-free  loans  Uks 
those  provided  In  the  transition  to  the  plsa. 
If  theaa  reaervee  were  distributed  in  acocni- 
anoe  with  current  holdings  of  demand  ds- 
poalta.  banks  that  had  gained  deposits  wouki 
automatlcaUy  gain  funds  for  acquiring  earn- 
ing aaaets,  and  Interference  with  bank  can- 
petition  or  with  the  regional  distribution  of 
deposits  would  be  avoided.  Through  all  thsst 
periods  of  adjustment,  an  "even  keti"  poUey 
would  be  followed. 

ncPAUiro  ooNTBots  roB  trs  rDToax 
It  may  be  aasumsd  that  changes  in  ths 
money  suiq>ly  would  be  mainly  upward,  man 
or  lees  In  line  with  the  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy. In  tlmea  whan  reatralnt  on  the  econ- 
omy is  needed,  a  mUd  restriction  could  be 
effected  simply  by  doing  nothing. 

More  Important  than  Increased  means  of 
restraint  at  the  peak  of  a  booming  prosperity 
is  asBuranoa  against  a  decline  In  the  monsy 
sum>Iy  after  oondlttons  change.  At  preeent. 
the  moehanlsms  for  preventing  a  deedlne  an 
grossly  hudequate.  TTnder  the  proposed  plan, 
with  a  multiple  contraction  In  deposits  ruled 
out,  a  constant  money  supply  would  have  to 
be  held  by  aomabody.  Some  people  wooM 
not  neoaasarUy  want  to  spend  more  in  any 
case;  but  most  people  are  likely  to  spend 
nu>re  traaly  whan  they  have  Idle  balancea. 

Conlldence  would  also  be  incraaaed  by 
complate  assurance  of  safety  in  bank  dapoattL 
The  Ultimate  guarantee  of  bank  solvency  h 
the  power  of  the  government  to  create  monsy. 
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and  tPMlsr  the  proposed 
poelte  would   be  Indlxaot 
central  bank  and,  like 
emment  Itaelf . 

Beyond  theae  automatlo 
monetary  management  oouU 
soma  adverae  reactions  in 
omy.     Both  speculative  buying 
and  the  drying  up  of 
could    more    readily    be 
ehangea  In  the  money  supp: 
diffusion  of  policy-making 
ence  weakens  the  posslbUl' 
effective  contribution  from 
If  the  money  supply 
everyt>ody  should  know  wh; ' 
the  movement  was  directed 
of  the  gains  from  firing 
would  be  a  likely 
management. 


US 
Improvem  iht 
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NEWARK  CELEBRATE  3  ITS  SOOTH 

Ik 


Mr.  OB  LA  OARZA.     M^.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mij.RoDrao]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  thi^  point  in  the 
RicoBD  and  Include  exbr^^ieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temnore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of [fhe  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection^ 

Mr.  ROOINO.    Mr.  Si 
day  was  a  proud  and  hai 
citizens  of  Newark,  NJ. 
city's  300th  anniversary. 

In  1666  settlers  from 
der^the   leadership 
founded  the  city.    Alth( 
a  country  village  until 
the  19th  century,  with 
railroads  and  the  oi 
Canal    to    the   Pennsyh 
Newark  grew  and  pi 

Today  Newark  is  New  Jersey's  indus- 
trial and  commercial  center,  and  one  of 


tcr,  yester- 

^y  day  for  all 

marked  the 

lecticut,  un- 
3bert   Treat, 
it  remained 
{ early  part  of 
I  tomlng  of  the 
liof  the  Morris 
coalfields 


.ufacturing 


of  America's 
k  still  faws 
the  energetic 


the    Nation's    leading 
cities. 

In  common  with  mang' 
old  urban  centers.  Ne 
many  problems.  Butund( 
and  enlightened  leadership!  of  our  former 
colleague.  Mayor  Hugh  J.  iddonizio.  the 
dty  has  made  a  most  proriilstng  start  to- 
ward their  solution.  Q^te  Its  300 
years,  Newaric  is  no  decayuig,  ailing  dtgr. 
It  is  a  vital  and  progressiye  metropolis, 
and  in  both  its  public  and  nrlvate  sectors 
Is  moving  forward  to  meetjihe  challenges 
of  the  future  with  vigor  uid  vision.  It 
is,  as  the  Newark  Star-Leoger  has  com- 
mented editorially,  "a  dty  with  a  sense  of 
pride  In  its  future,  as  well  4s  in  its  past." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Newark  News  of 
May  IS,  1966,  contained  m  excellent  de- 
scripticm  of  the  festivitlea  In  celelnration 
of  Newark's  tercentenaiv,  and  under 
unanimous  consent  I  incitide  two  news 
articles  from  that  issue  in  the  Rscorb  at 
this  paizA,  together  with  an  editorial 
from  the  Newark  Star-I^edger  of  the 
same  date 

(From  the  Newark  (VJ.)  Ne4i.  May  18,  IBSS] 
NxwsxK  HAiLa  SOOtr— 3S0,(  <io  at  Mabcr— 

BaoAD  8t.  Psauw  Ohov  BifraiMT  Knan 
(By  Vincent  de  Paul  Isiavln) 

The  mammoth  Newark  Ifeundeni  Day 
Farade  stepped  off  at  the  stro  Mb  at  noon  today 
as  thotaaads  upon  thooaaiids  of 
Jammed  Broad  Street  uniliir  threatening 
■klea.  ^^ 


Tlia  parade,  probably  tlM  mast  colorful  In 
the  800-year  history  of  ths  dty,  highlighted 
todays  list  of  f eatlvltlaa  oonunemorating  the 
founding  ot  the  dty  by  Robert  Treat  and  his 
band  of  settlers  In  1668. 

Light  and  intermittent  showers  had  fallen 
up  to  30  minutes  before  the  march  began,  but 
the  nwre  than  6,000  marchers  stepped  off  on 
^Iry  pavement  as  Civil  Defense  strsns  soundM 
thrtm^out  the  dty.  marking  the  start  of 
the  pageant. 

An  eatimate  of  more  than  280,000  qieeta- 
tora  waa  given  by  Acting  Police  Chief  Bdward 
J.  Scanlon. 

Whatever  the  actual  figure.  It  waa  the 
largest  crowd  in  downtown  Newark  for  a 
parade  in  decadee. 

Crovrds  lined  Broad  Street  six  and  ssven 
deep  most  of  the  line  of  march.  Thousands 
of  persons  who  were  bom  In  Newark  but 
now  live  in  subiuban  towns  returned  to  the 
dty  for  the  parade,  bringing  children  and 
gruidehlldren  with  them. 

Moat  of  the  large  downtown  buslnsss  oflloes 
let  their  employes  have  additional  time  cOf 
Office  windows  were  Jammed. 

ICATOSS  tOAB  UBT 

Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addonldo  and  Mayor  Wil- 
liam Kerr  Blckerstaffe  of  Newark-on-Trent, 
England,  beaded  the  list  of  dlgnltarlaa  on 
the  reviewing  stand  at  the  City  Hall  steps. 

Orand  Marnhal  George  J.  Haney  said  the 
parade  was  an  "adequate  representation  of 
the  Newark  of  yeeterday.  today  and  tomor- 
row .  .  .  the  entire  piurade  was  geared  to 
preeent  a  pageant  which  the  children  of  our 
dty  win  retain  In  their  memories  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  their  pride  In  New  Jersey's  largest  dty. 
Tills  was  organized  as  a  parade  to  be  remem- 
bered. We're  quite  sure  we  have  succeeded  In 
this  purpose." 

Included  In  the  line  of  march  were  31 
floate — ^most  of  them  sponsored  by  major 
biislness  and  industrial  firms  of  the  dty. 

Probably  the  oldest  mobile  piece  of  equip- 
ment in  the  parade  was  a  horse-drawn 
phaeton  coach  which  carried  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  during  a  visit  here  In  1814.  It 
now  belongs  to  Newark  Rutgers  Unlveralty. 

ROBS  OAST 

Among  the  antique  equipment  in  the  pa- 
rade was  a  hand-polled  Neptune  hoee  cart 
and  an  1851  fire  truck,  which  was  used  in 
Newark's  200th  anniversary  parade  in  1B68. 
That  fire  truck  was  stationed  at  Market  and 
Halaey  Streete  in  the  mid-l800e. 

Other  vintage  vehlolee  Included  17  cars  of 
the  New  Jersey  Region  of  the  Antique  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  America.  The  fleet,  traveling 
aide  by  side  In  Broad  Street,  was  "paced"  by 
1B06  and  1908  Cadillacs. 

Among  the  more  ^Mctacular  floats  ware 
two  depicting  the  landing  of  Robert  Treat 
In  Newark,  a  90-year  San  Francisco  cable 
car.  and  one  featuring  a  huge  model  of  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.'s  22-story  building. 

Some  of  the  floats  carried  Uve  modela.  A 
good  number  of  the  girls  were  dreeaad  In 
evening  gowns.  One  of  the  floats  carried 
Miss  Essex  County.  20-year-old  Montclalr 
State  Teachers  College  senior  Mary  Maaao 
and  her  court  of  six  attractive  attendants. 

Only  parade  and  dty  ofllcials  taking  part 
In  the  parade  were  in  civilian  dress.  The, 
remainder  were  oostvuned  to  meet  the  theme 
of  "Newark  yesterday/  today,  and  tomorrow." 

Spectators  began  vying  for  choice  vantage 
points  to  view  the  parade  about  an  hour  be- 
fore it  began.  Benches  fronting  on  Broad 
Street  at  Military  and  Waahtaigton  Parks 
were  eagerly  sought  by  many  who  antldpated 
the  need  to  look  over  the  heads  of  the  crowds 
lining  the  sidewalks. 

Souvenir  haWkere  roamed  through  the 
crowds  with  baUeons,  rellgloaa  buttons,  and 
flaga.  but  none  eanlad  any  amblsma  aignlfy- 
tng  tha  dty's  300  aonlvarBary.  Oaa  hawker, 
overstocked  from  St.  Patrick's  Day,  tried  to 
peddle  Brln  Go  Bragh  flags. 


Ibe  Tau  Delta  Phi  Slatscnltv  aaardhlag 
band  of  the  Newark  OoUaga  of  Itnglnaislna 
oompoaed  of  two  ooUsge  man  oarrylng  th«r 
aehool  banner,  one  eanylng  a  Prltela  Newaik 
flag  and  one  a  trombona,  watted  near  Babna^ 
aa  the  parade  oonunenoed.  "We're  walttag 
till  our  competition  goes  by,"  said  the  tRxn- 
bonlst.  "and  then  wall  Join  in  at  tha  amd." 

■arUer,  factory  whistlea  wallad  and  ohordh 
bella  rang  throughout  the  otty  at  •  aja.  as 
the  celebration  got  under  way. 

Tba  parade  floata.  inoldentally,  toadied  off 
minor  tralBo  Jams  during  oommuter  rush 
hours  In  McCarter  Highway  this  morning  aa 
they  were  hauled  from  Oltfton  (where  moat 
were  made)  to  the  parade  starting  Una. 
Motorists  slowed  considerably  both  to  look 
at  the  floata.  traveling  in  oaravana  of  savsn  or 
eight,  and  later  to  maasuver  past  tha  wide 
purade  vehldea  In  the  crowded  highway. 

Among  the  bands  ars  the  pollOe  and  firs 
marching  contingent,  a  group  of  f esnala  bag- 
pipers, echool  bands  and  marohlng  bands  of 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Poroe. 

PoUoe  diverted  teafflc  In  Broad  Street  ovar 
McCarter  fflghway  between  Clay  and  Sooth 
Streete  during  the  parade.  Northbound 
busee  used  Plsne  Street  whUe  eouUiboond 
biiaee  were  detoured  over  Thomas  Street  in 
Clinton  Avenue  and  then  over  Washington 
Street.  Bast  and  weetbound  tndBo  waa  per- 
mitted to  cross  Broad  Street  at  Intervals  in 
the  parade. 

After  the  parade  a  special  Town  Meeting 
waa  to  be  held  at  Symphony  Ball  at  4  pjn. 
Tb»  session,  i^ten  to  all  residents,  will  faatore 
addraases  ttj  New  Jersey  historian  John  T. 
Ctinnlngham  and  Newark  Ohambar  of  Oooa- 
mwce  Preeident  MUford  A.  Vleaer.  Musical 
aaleetlons  will  be  provided  by  soprano  Veron- 
ica Tyles,  the  Salvation  Army  New  Jersey 
Youth  BixiA  and  a  160-mamber  chorus. 

The  day's  festlvlttss  will  be  oonoluded  at  a 
8  p.m.  dinner  in  the  Hotel  Robert  Treat. 
Deeoendants  of  the  city's  original  settlns  will 
be  special  gueets  at  that  affair.  TTie  Sym- 
phony HaU  program  will  be  repeated  at  tha 
dinner. 

(From  the  Newark  (NJ.)  News,  May  18. 
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BainsH  Matos  Wassoi  to  nkwassc  tw  Bn 

•^  Ron 

(By  Joaephlne  Bonomo) 

Beaplendent — and  hot — In  an  ermine 
trimmed  scarlet  ceremonial  robe.  Mayor  WU- 
11am  Kerr  Blckerataffe  of  Newark-on-Trent, 
Knglanrt,  met  Newark,  NJ.,  dty  oOclals  and 
enq>loyes  this  morning  at  an  Informal  re- 
ception in  Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addonlxlo'a  oOlce 
Just  before  the  parade. 

Tlie  71-yea»-«ld  Briton  shook  doaana  of 
hands,  smiled  and  enjoyed  the  party.  . 

"The  hoepitallty  Is  tremendous."  he  said. 

Mayor  Blckerstaffe  will  tour  the  city  to- 
morrow. "And  I  must  leave  Friday,  worse 
luck,"  he  added. 

The  robe,  worn  on  all  cOclal  occasions, 
dates  to  1612.  be  said,  and  "yes,  it's  very  hot." 
Ilie  outfit  Includes  a  white  lace  neck  ruff,  a 
gold  mayoral  chain  with  the  arms  of  the 
b<»ough,  and  a  black  Napoleonic  hat. 

It  aroused  a  great  deal  of  Intereet  from  tha 
gueets.  "I.  think  they  ought  to  chuige  ha^" 
said  one  official,  pointing  to  Artdonliilo.  who 
was  standing  beside  Blckerstaffe. 

Another  oiBdal.  aa  he  approached  the  two 
mayors,  said  to  Addonlsio.  "Zmaglna  you  de- 
bating (Leo  P.)  Carlln  In  a  uniform  like 
that." 

The  mayor  of  .the  Kngllsh  town,  tram 
which  Newark,  NJ.,  derlvaa  Ita  name,  was 
brought  here  for  the  tercentenary  oelabratlan 
by  the  Newark  SOOth  Anniversary  Corp. 
Mewark-on-ltent  Is  a  aaall  Industrial  town 
of  36,000  but  haa  some  of  the  aame  prpblams 
ot  Its  larger  namsssks.  Blokantaffa  told  Ad- 
donlsio. 

"Ws  have  the  sams  problem  of  people  mov- 
ing out  to  the  vlllagea."  the  Bngllsh  oflldal 
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Alao  «BJoylac  tlM  novpttoti  war*  two  of 
■Ihiyw  Mckintalto%  ooastltoanta,  tlw  \Pant 
Mwjorla  uid  Tnidr  SOkltbaon.  wlio  an  In 
'  tbm  UBMM  8tet««  o&  wotlen  and  \utn  bMD 
vlaMtac  triMKU  In  Ooanwttout.  Whan  ttmf 
ttMLTd  Bbout  Nawaolc'a  Mtabnrtlan.  thay  oon- 
tMtod  Iteyor  Btekantaff*.  a  longttma  Mand, 
and  weaa  tnvltad  to  join  tlM  raattvttlM. 

Tb*  Smlthaonaiatan  war*  bom  In  Nawaik- 
ax-n«nt  and  polntwl  out  that  Mayor  Blekar- 
ataffa  ia  now  acoaptad  aa  ona  oC  tbem,  even 
tboufh  ha  baa  Uvad  tbara  only  40  yaara. 
-  *DMa*t  yoa  notlca  hla  Irlata  aooantf"  lOaa 
ltor]«rta  aaalthaon  aakad.  "He  waa  bom  m 
"DobUn." 

8ba  daaorlbad  tba  oMabratlon  wbksb 
'  Hawark-on-Ttant  bald  In  1949  on  the  400tb 
annlraraafy  at  tba  granting  of  tbe  obartar 
thera.  "Tour  mayor  (Balpb  A.  VUlanl) 
aanad  na  tban  to  ooagratulata  oa,"  aba  aald. 
Tba  Pnahaaa  of  Kant  waa  goaat  of  bonor 
at  tbalr  annlvaraary  party,  aba  aald,  and  tbara 
waa  a  parMa  and  a  blatorlcal  pagaant  In 
tba  markat  place. 

"TUa  la  all  ao  exciting."  aba  aald  of  tba 
IVew  Jaraey  celebration.  "Oxir  local  preaa 
pbonad  ma  from  Kngland  tbla  morning  to 
aak  bow  tbe  mayor  'waa,  and  will  call  me 
again  tomorrow  to  get  my  Impreaalona  of 
tbe  oelebratton." 

Hie  Newark  SOOtb  Annlyeraary  Corp.  te- 
Tltad  Blekerataffe  to  lend  bla  <»d  World  atyla 
to  tbe  blMorlo  Voundera'  Day  featlTltlea  to- 
day and  to  aaa  on  an  Addonlaio-oomman- 
tleerad  tour  tomorrow — bow  tba  newer  com- 
munity baa  grown. 

'  Robert  Treat  and  a  group  of  aettlera  fttim 
Obnnectleut  founded  Newark  In  16M.  "Hie 
■ettlera  later  adopted  tba  name  Newark  tn 
bonor  of  Rar.  Abrabam  Pleraon,  tbe  flrat 
paator  of  Old  Flnt  Ohurob.  wbo  orlglnaUy 
eame  from  Newaik-on-TYent. 

During  bU  Tiatt.  tbe  mayor  of  Newark-on- 
Trent  will  atay  at  tbe  Hotel  Robert  Tteat. 

[Vrom  tba  NewaHc  (NJ.)  8tar-Z«dg«r, 

May  18.  1M6) 

Pinn  m  NxwAax 


In  yeara,  Newark  baa  ooma  a 
long  way  alnce  Ita  founding  by  a  group  of 
Purltana  800  yeara  ago. 

But  yeara  alone  dont  make  a  dty;  In 
many  Inatanoaa  time  Jnat  contrlbutea  to 
obaoiaaoenee  and  deeay.  Tbe  city  tbat  realata 
tbe  ravagea  of  tbe  yeara.  tbe  aterlUty  t€ 
nagleet  and  apatby,  acblerea  a  maturity  tbat 
•nablaa  It  to  accommodate  ebange  and  to 

.eootlnue  Ita  vital  growtb. 

Tbere  bave '  been  many  cbangea  alnoe 
Robert  Treat  led  a  band  of  Purltana  out  of 
Connecticut  to  find  a  new  borne  In  Jeraey. 
Tbey  oboaa  w«tl.  eltber  by  dealgn  or  accident, 
wban  tbay  brougbt  tbeir  craft  up  tbe  Paa- 

'-'kale  RlTer  and  landed  on  wbat  la  now  Bay- 
brook  Place. 

On  one  aide  waa  a  natural  barbor  tbat  gave 
■craaa  to  tbe  aaa;  on  tbe  otber  aide  waa  the 
broad,  rolling  ezpanae  of  land,  ripe  for  deveU 
opment.  It  waa  a  oboloe  of  alte  tbat  waa  to 
prove  Invaluabia  In  natural  advantagea.  be- 

r;yond  tba  mere  ftemty  of  watar  routea  tbat 
vara  ao  aiantlal  in  tboaa  early  daya. 

Tb*  yean  bare  bean  ratottvaly  kind  to  tbe 
flity  foundad  by  Purttaaa:  It  la  a  dty  rlcb 
to  blatory,  a  btatory  of  aooampUabmant  and 
•etaieTemant;  It  I*  a  blatory  tbat  baa  not  bean 
Mumd  by  tlma.  R  la  a  blatory  tbat  waa 
aolldlflad  by  Individual  enterprlae  and  oor- 
porata  «bdaaTor,  an  avotuttonary  procaaa  tbat 

K*  th*  dty  dkaraetar,  abap*  and  form.  In 
mac*  ct  tbe  people  that  Uvwl  wttbln 
'Ha  nowflnaa. 

But  tlia  modem  American  dty  cannot,  and 
Baa  nat,  aunrlv*  by  Ita  paat  atana.  It  muat 
Inv*  a  baiaKby  tlablUty.  «b*  laaaianay  to  IH* 
vttb  tb^obanglng  tlmaa. 


Tbara  bava  been  great  obangaa  alnoa  tbe 
original  agrkniltxiral  oontoorlng  of  founding 
Newark,  a  nuwket  plaoa  for  tbe  aurroundlng 
fumland.  Ob*  generation  after  anotber 
made  algnlfloant  oonfirlbutlona  to  tba  trana- 
fotmatlon. 

But  in  tbe  procaaa.  deaplte  the  cbangea 
wnvgbt  over  tbe  oenturlaa  of  Ita  exlatenoe, 
Newark  came  Into  tbe  middle  of  tba  aoth 
Century  an  agtag,  ailing  dty.  It  waa  tbe 
typical  atory  of  the  American  City  aa  It 
aougbt  to  break  out  of  tbe  grip  of  monumen- 
tal urban  proMama  •  •  •  rundown  aeetlona, 
paralysing  traffic,  the  exodus  of  mlddle-olaas 
raaldenta  to  the  suburbe,  a  nhFiniHng  tax 
baae,  tbe  need  for  vaat  redevelopment  proj- 
eeta.  the  rebuilding  of  commercial  centers. 

In  an  era  of  great  change,  Newark  waa 
onee  more  faced  with  tbe  «>*»n»ngt  of  tran- 
dtlon.  Tbe  obangtog  faee  of  the  dty  •  •  • 
new  develiq^menta  In  the  downtown  cotn- 
merdal  center,  tbe  college  complex,  public 
bousing  projects,  private  apartment  con- 
struction, a  new  City  Hoepltal.  new  achoola 
*  •  *  baa  beni  N*wark'a  answer  to  tbe 
future. 

It  Is  a  resurgence  that  owes  much  to  tbe 
Bpectacular  expansion  of  air  and  port  fadll- 
tlea,  the  economic  vitality  of  Ita  commerce. 
Industry  and  financial  aectors.  And  tbe  long- 
deferred  development  of  the  meadowlands  for 
Industry. 

Tbere  are  problems  remaining,  as  there  are 
In  moat  large  American  dtles.  The  popula- 
tion character  of  Newark  has  undergone  a 
major  change  but  there  has  been  a  gradual, 
orderly  aaalmllatlon  of  diverse  ethnic  groups. 
It  Is  a  dty  that  has  eed4>ed  the  racial  tur- 
bulence that  has  plagued  other  northern 
urban  centers,  a  city  with  the  promise  that 
people  of  aU  backgrounds  will  learn  to  Uve 
together. 

It  is  a  dty  with  a  sense  of  pride  In  Its 
future,  as  well  as  In  Its  past.  It  ls«a  dty 
that  has  come  on  Its  800th  year  of  existence 
with  a  vltaUty  and  vigor  that  augurs  well  for 
its  future,  a  future  of  great  potential  but  one 
that  can  only  be  achieved  by  determined 
effort  that  marked  the  \l\tB  of  Its  settlers  and 
thoae  wbo  helped  to  make  It  what  it  Is  today. 


RABBI  ELI  A.  BOHNEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
prevloua  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  FooarttI 
Is  recognized  for  IS  minutes. 

Mr,  FOaARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  distinct 
pleasure  that  I  wldi  to  announce  to  the 
House  the  conferring  of  a  very  high 
honor  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
dty  of  Providence,  and  a  resident  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  Rabbi  Eli  A. 
Botanen  of  Temple  Emanu-El  of  Provi- 
dence, (HI  his  election  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Rabbinical  Assembly  of  America 
on  May  17,  1M6,  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  that  distinguished  body  held  at 
Toronto.  Canada. 

The  Rabbinical  Assembly  of  America 
with  a  membership  of  800  is  an  interna- 
tional ■saoclatiop  of  conservative  rab- 
bis, the  majorltir  of  the  members  of  which 
serve  oongregations  In  the  United  States. 
Tlie  assembly  also  Inelades  oonservatlve 
rabbis  In  Canada,  South  America.  Israel, 
and  Europe.  In  the  election  of  Rabbi 
Bohnen.  a  great  and  high  honor  has  come 
to  him,  to  his  congregation,  and  to  the 
oommuntty  at  large,  since  this  k  the 
highest  posltiaii  in  the  eonservative 
nbUnate.  Tte  Rabbinical  Assembly 
aerves  as  a  very  Impovtant  religious  body 


in  tbe  rrtlgious  life  cA  the  Jewish  people. 
It  serves  as  a  supreme  court  might  In  In- 
terpreting the  traditional  laws  of  Juda- 
ism in  tbe  light  of  modem  developments, 
socially,  economically,  and  tedmlcally. 
Most  of  its  members  are  graduates  of  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York.  However,  the  membership  also 
Includes  graduates  of  many  other  theo- 
logical schools.  The  membership  of  the 
Constituent  Conservative  Synagogues  by 
far  represents  the  greatest  number  of 
synagogue-afllllated  Jews  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  headquarters 
of  the  Rabbinical  Assembly  are  located 
in  New  York. 

Temple  Bmanu-El.  one  of  the  largest 
congregations  in  New  England,  is  located 
In  Providence  and  dates  its  establish- 
ment to  May  1924  when  under  tbe 
leadership  of  the  late  Judge  PhUlp  C. 
Joslln,  a  former  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  It  purchased  the  land  at  the 
corner  of  Morris  Avenue  and  Session 
Street  The  first  service  was  held  in 
rented  quarters  In  September  1925  under 
the  guidance  and  leadership  of  Rabbl 
Israel  Goldman,  who  served  as  spiritual 
leader  of  that  congregation  for  23  years. 
On  May  23,  1926,  ground  was  broken  for 
the  original  temple  building  which  was 
dedicated  on  September  18,  1927.  In 
September  1948  Rabbi  Bohnen  became 
the  second  rabbi  of  the  congregatiOQ 
and  Is  now  completing  18  years  of  service 
as  its  spiritual  guide.  During  his  tenure, 
the  school  building  was  dedicated  on 
S^tember  9,  I9S3,  and  on  May  17, 1950, 
a  tonpto  meeting  house  containing  a 
museum,  social  rooms  and  additional 
olaasrooms,  was  dedicated.  From  an 
initial  membership  of  34  charter  mem- 
bers. It  has  now  grown  to  1,300  families; 
from  an  attendance  of  200  worshipen 
on  the  first  High  Holy  Day  services  in 
September  1925.  it  has  readied  over 
3,500  worshipers  in  September  1965; 
from  an  enroUinent  ot  175  pupils  in  its 
religious  schools  in  1927,  it  has  grown  to 
an  enrollment  of  nearly  700  as  of  today. 
Due  to  the  constant  devotion  and  loyalty, 
wise  guidance  of  many  boards  of  trustees 
composed  of  men  of  great  devotim  to 
the  temple  and  dedicated  leadership  in 
other  spheres  of  community  life,  aided 
by  a  sisterhood  which  from  its  inception 
in  September  1925  has  been  a  mainspring 
In  temple  activities  and  a  men's  club 
founded  In  April  1928  participating  In 
many  phases  of  the  temple  activities 
with  special  emphasis  on  youth  develop- 
ment programs.  Temple  Emanu-El  is 
now  a  iK-eeminent  religious  institution 
composed  of  pe<»le  who  have  xnade  pos- 
sible the  eifeotive  preservation  of  the 
great  Hebrew  tmdltion,  culture  and  tiM 
ethical  teachings  of  the  ancient  prophets 
of  Israel  for  the  love  of  Torah,  of  Justice, 
brotherly  love,  charity  and  righteousness 
toward  an  mankind. 

In  Rabbi  Eli  A.  Bohnen.  who  up  to  his 
election  as  president  was  vice  president 
of  the  Rabbinical  Aasembly.  the  religious 
community  of  Providence  has  been  for- 
tunate in  having  a  distingiilshed  and 
most  erudite  spiritual  leader  eminently 
qualified  to  lead  and  guide  in  the  spir- 
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the 
member- 


of  Tonmto. 
degree  from 
in  1931  and 


itual  and  traditional  propijgation  of 
truths  of  Judaism  among  pis  meml] 
ship  and  among  all  tbe  Jej^lab  pewle  in 
the  community. 

Rabbi  Bohnen,  a  nattnk 
Canada,  received  his  B.a|.I 
the  University  of  Toronto: 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Hebrew  Litera- 
ture at  the  Jewish  Theolog  Lfeal  Seminary. 
He  was  ordained  as  a  Rafc  bi  at  the  Jew- 
ish llieologlcal  Seminary  <if  America  In 
1935.  He  served  as  the  lUbbi  of  Con- 
gregation Adath  Jeshunit  in  Philadel- 
phia from  1935  to  1939  ^nd  at  Temple 
Emanu-El  in  Buffalo  from  1939  to  1948 
before  assuming  the  lea^^rship  of  his 
present  congregation  in  1 

During  World  War  n.  Rabbi  Bohnen 
served  with  the  42d  Irfiantry — Rain- 
bow— ^Division  in  the  Unit  ^d  States  and 
Western  Europe,  rising  ta  the  rank  of 
major.  He  also  served  as  lisslstant  divi- 
sion chaplain  and  was  '  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  Medsd  tmd  the  Army  Com- 
mendation Ribbon.  FollAking  the  end 
of  World  War  U.  he  made  a{  praiseworthy 
contribution  in  his  work  With  displaced 
persons  in  behalf  of  the  U.6.  Army  of  Oc 
cupation  in  Austria. 

Rabbi  Bohnen  is  a  m^ 
binlcal  Cabinet  of  the  3e 
Seminary  Board  of  Visi' 
election  to  the  vice  presid 
as  secretary  of  the  Rabb! 
In  the  past,  he  has  serv 
of  the  Placement  O 
Rabbinical  Assembly,  thej 
gogue  and   the  Sei 
chairman  of  the  Rabb: 


minutes,  on  May  14;  and  to  reflse  and 
extend  his  remarks  aad  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 


other  purpeaee;  wltboui  amendment  (Bapt. 
No.  1646).    Befarrad  to  tb*  Houae  Oalendar. 


r  of  the  Rab- 
Theological 
Before  his 
,cy,  he  served 
Assembly, 
as  chairman 
lon  of  the 
nited  Syna- 
as  well  as 
leal  Assembly 
Ethics  Committee  and  tjhe  Rabbinical 
Assembly  Committee  on  Jewish  Laws  and 
standards.  At  present,  u  in  the  put, 
this  eminent  spiritual  leader  has  served, 
and  Is  serving  on  the  boards  of  numerous 
civic  and  religious  organlzfa  Uons  in  Prov- 
idence where  at  present  li(!  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Rhode  Island  9oard  of  Rab- 
bis. He  is  married  to  the  1  ^rmer  Eleanor 
Rosenthal,  of  Ellenvllle,  iriY.  He  is  the 
father  of  two  children — a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Mayer  Levitt  and  a  son.  iiichael  who  is 
a  sophomore  at  Harvard  l^niversity.  His 
family  life  is  exemplary,    j 

I  am  certain  that  in  lis  selection  as 
president,  the  Rabbinical  (Assembly  will 
grow  in  stature  in  the  di  gemination  of 
the  religious  traditions  an  ^spiritual  her- 
itage preserved  throughoit  the  ages  by 
the  sons  and  descendant!!  of  Abraham. 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  His  lea  (fership  will  be 
a  boon  to  the  spirit«ul  life  of  a  great  seg- 
ment of  our  population  4^d  thus  to  all 
mankind. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followmg  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  Upedal  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  nanted  to: 

Mr.  Di  LA  Qasza,  for  20lnlnutes,  today. 

Mr.  CutTZs.  for  16  mlnuMS,  today. 

Mr.  FoflAXTT  (at  the  re^^iest  of  Mr.  di 
LA  Oakza)  ,  for  15  minuted,  today,  and  to 
revise  auid  extend  his  re^iiarks  and  In- 
elude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Tboxpsom  of  Newjleney  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  dx  z,a  (iuusA),  for  60 


EXTENSION  OF  REBiCARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permlssioa  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congkissiomal 
RscoBo,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remuks 
was  granted  to: 

ISX.  PtTCINSKI. 
Mr.  MOOKHXAB. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BxrcHAHAN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  OuBsxx. 

Mr.  Mizx. 

Mr.  Atbks. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dx  LA  Garza)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Fqhxr. 

Mr.  RrvKKS  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  OiLLIGAK. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DE  LA  QARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  2  o'clock  and  8  minutes  pjn.)« 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  23,  1966,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMX7NICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3420.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  at  propoaed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  transfer,  of 
acreage  allotm^its.  base  acreagea,  and  aqgar 
proportionate  shares  eatabUshad  under  any 
Federal  statute,  and  to  amend  tbe  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  10S8, 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  sdectlon  ot  re- 
view committees;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

3421.  A  letter  from  the  preddent.  National 
Safety  CounoU,  tranamltt^ig  a  report  of  the 
audit  of  tbe  flnandal  tranaactions  at  the 
National  Safety  Ck>uncll  for  the  year  1B68, 
pursuant  to  the  provldona  of  PubUo  Law 
83-269;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlotary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTITEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC Rn.Tfl  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  cef  nile  XTTT,  reports  of 
oommittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Bulea. 
Bbuse  Beaolutlon  868.  A  Baaolutlon  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  HJt..9167,  a  blU 
to  amend  Utle  18  at  the  United  SUtea  Coda 
to  enable  the  courts  to  deal  more  eSectlvdy 
with  the  problem  of  narcotic  addiction,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Kept.  No.  1644).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  OVKOJU  of  Masaaofausetts:  Commltta* 
on  Rule*.  House  Baaolutlon  860.  A  Baaolu- 
tlon for  the  condderatlon  of  8.  3960,  an  aet 
to  authorize  api»x>prlatlons  during  tbe  flaeal 
year  1967  for  procurement  of  alnraft.  mla- 
slles,  naval  veaaels,  and  tracked  combat  va- 
hldas.  and  reaaareb,  development,  teat,  and 
wahiatloa  for  tb*  Azm*d  Foroea,  and  for 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introdueed  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.BBRRT: 
H  Jl.  16166.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUa  83,  United 
Statee  Code,  to  dazlfy  tba  atatua  of  National 
Ouard  technldana,  and  for  other  puipoaea; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcaa. 

By  MTi  FRASBB : 
HJB.  16167.  A  bill  to  amend  title  ZV  of  tb* 
Sodal  Sacuil^  Act  to  provide  that  Stato 
agendea  administering  programs  of  aid  to 
famlllea  with  dependent  children  ahall  dia- 
regafd  certain  additional  Income  of  the  rda- 
tivea  with  whom  such  children  are  Uvlng;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
HB.  16168.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  I&tomal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  pension  and 
profit-sharing  plans  to  pzvvlde  contributions 
or  benefits  on  a  nondlacrlmlnatory  basis  for 
certain  self-employed  individuals  without 
special  limitations  on  the  amount  of  oon- 
trtbuttons;  to  the  (XKnmlttee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
HJt.  16169.  A   bin   to   amend   tiUe  n   at 
the  Sodal  Seciirity  Act  to  j»ovlde  tbat  farm- 
ers may  drop  out  an  additional  3  years  of 
low-earnings  In  the  computation  of  their 
benefits  under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
dlsabiUty  Insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mf.  NIX: 
H.R.  16170.  A  bill  to  amend  tb*  Craxununl- 
cationa  Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renewal 
requirement  for  licenses  In  the  safety  and 
special   radio  swvlcee,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ILR.  16171.  A  bUl  providing  for  Jury  sdeo- 
tion  In  Federal  and  Stato  courta.  prosecu- 
tion and   removal   to  Federal  courta,   dvU 
preventive  relief,  dvU  Indemnlfloatton,  dvU 
rights  procedures,  amendment  of  tbe  achool 
deeegregation  lawa,  and  prohibition  or  racial 
discrimination  in  housing,  and  for  otber  pur- 
poaea;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tb*  Judiciary. 
dyMr.RAOB: 
HJt.  16173.  A  biU  to  amend  tbe  Fsdsral 
Water  FoUution  Control  Act  tn  order  to  Im- 
prove the  programs  under  such  ask;  to  tba 
Committee  on  Public  Woika. 
By  Mr.  BEES:  ' 

RA.  16173.  A   bill   to   ellmlnato   unsound 
ooo^wtitton  for  time  depodts  by  oommerdal 
banka.  and  provide  for  the  Uquldlty  of  tb* 
oommerdal  »^"«^"g  system;  to  tb*  Oommlt- 
t**  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  R0BI80N: 
HLB.  16174.  A  bill  to  promote  public  oon- 
fUlence  In  the  Integrity  of  Congress  and  tb* 
dncutive  branch;  to  the  Commltta*  on  Rulaa. 
By  Mr.  BTAN: 
HJt.  16176.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Aet  and  for  otber  pur- 
posee;  to  the  Committee  on  tba  Judldaiy. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEQOEB: 
H.R.  16176.  A  blU  to  amend  titla  10,  Uottad 
Stetee  Code,  to  autborlaa  the  Praaldant  to 
auspend  certain  provisions  of  law  ralattsg 
to  woman  In  tbe  Armed  Foroea,  and  for  other 
purpo**e;  to  tba  Commltta*  on  Azm*d  Berv- 


By  Mr.  RTAN: 
H.  Con.  Be*.  663.  Conourrent  r**olntion  •*- 
tablisbing  a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Service  and  tb*  Draft;  to  tb*  Oomaiitto*  on 

Bulaa. 

By  Ifr.  KA8TSNMSIXB: 
H.  Con.  Rea.  888.  Ooneurrent  reaotuttoa  aa- 
tahllablng  a  Joint  Committae  on  Mattonal 


mot 
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•HA  «te  Qnft;  to  «h«  OawnlUM 


By  Mr. 

H.  Ooo.  Bm.  664.  OoDonmnt  r«oIuttan  «»- 
fWlrtirtit  »  Mtnt  OaounlMM  on  Ifottaoat 
SarrlM  SDd  tlM  Draft;  to  tta*  OmiiilttM  on 


tlM  xxnXtttfL  stKlw;  to  tbf  OowaiU—  oa  tta* 

By  Mr.  MlMBa&LZ.:  '  ^  ^  - 

H.BM.86a.  B««oliitton  to  erarto •  iy«eii1 
HouM  Oommttt—  on  BavUtoa  of  th*  Beloe- 
Oto  8«rrloft  Act;  to  tbo  GonunlttM.on  JtalM. 


By  Ifr.  OAWaOH: 
H.  Bm.  660.  BcMlvtlon  wittaflrlatac  th* 
pclntUic  of  OlMltloiMj  ooplM  of  ttio  roport 
•nttttoa  "Intwttato  OomiiMn*  OwnmlMlon 
OpanttoM  (BallKMd  Stfoty)":  to  tbo  oun- 
mittM  on  BoiOM  AdmliUatMttoa. 
Byltr.  VbOOD: 
R.  Bm.  681.  BatotaUao  rtoclMlnf  tbo  iMt- 
Orthedos  Cbureh  to  bo  •  major  fUth  In 


PRIVATB  BILLS  AMD  RESOLtrnONS 

Under  elaiue  1  of  nile  XXTI,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  ICr.  ADOABBO: 

BJL  1S1T7.    A  Mil  for  tb«  reUef  of  Jermln 
and  Clean   Tlrpaa   mod   Uulr   minor   child 


Mlginllo  Xlfpan;  to  tb*  OommlttM  on  tlis 
Judloiary. 

By  Ur.  :pABB8TBlH: 
HJt.  15178.    A  bUl  for  til*  r«Il«f  of  IgnaBla 
Chlmrello:  to  tha  Commltta*  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OILBBBT: 
HJt.  1617B.    A  biU  for  the  reUaf  of  Ifn. 
Natlvldad  Flor«nclo  Bomano;  to  tb*  Com. 
mlttM  on  tbc  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NZniL  of  MaatachTiMtta: 
H.B.  16180.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oario. 
Marotta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JUdlolaiy. 
By  Mr.  tft.  OHOB: 
Hit  16181.    A  blU  f or  the  roUef  of  Salva- 
tore   PlcduzTo;    to  tbe   Committee  on  ttao 
Judldary. 
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Thvndav,  Maw  19. 199$ 

Mr.  MIZS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  Soil 
Stewardship  Week,  which  Is  bdng  ob- 
served this  week.  May  16  to  22, 1  feel  that 
It  Is  appropriate  to  point  out  the  great 
reoord  which  the  State  of  Kansas  has 
made  In  conservation  over  the  past  30 
years.  In  d<tog  this,  I  must  pay  tribute 
to  the  DBDA  Soil  Conservatlfxi  Serv- 
ice and  to  Morrle  BoDlne.  State  oon- 
servatkmist  for  Kansas,  and  all  of  the 
others  whose  teamwork  has  made  pos- 
sible the  accomplishments  recorded  by 
our  State.  Included  on  thU  conserva- 
tion team  are  other  Federal  agencies 
providing  cost-sharing  credit,  education, 
and  research  assistance;  State  agendes. 
assodatloos  of  soil  conservation  and  wa- 
tershed district  directors,  oonaervatkm 
contraetcn  and  equipment  supiriUert, 
and  most  important  of  all— the  land- 
owners and  operators  who  are  the  in- 
dispensable people  in  accomidishlng  this 
Job  on  the  lands  of  our  State. 


■VanOM  BOORS  XAMSAS'  aOBXCOLTtTSa 

Is  an  agrlsaltural  State  with 

SO  million  acres  of  land  devoted  to  crops, 
pasture  or  range,  and  a  smaU  acreage  of 
woodland.  Cities  and  towns  ooeupy 
about  2.500.000  acres  of  the  total  land 


TlMre  are  29.600,000  aeres  of  cropland 
of  which  8SO.00O  acres  are  betag  Irri- 
gated. ITangss  ranks  first  as  a  irtieat 
State  with  mon  than  24  percent  of  the 
fViB  reealpte  rssQlting  from  the  sale  of 
that  crop.  Other  crops  In  vrtilch  the 
State  holds  high  national  ranking  In- 
dude  sorghums  for  grains  and  forage, 
sweet  etover  seed,  alftdfa  seed.  its.  and 


"nie  18,400,000  acres  of  pasture  and 
range  tnehide  grasslands  which  have 
been  historically  In  that  use.  These 
lands  may  contain  scattered  trees  but  the 
principal  plant  cover  Is  such  as  to  iden- 
tify it  as  a  permanent  grasing  land. 

While  Kansas  Is  not  a  forest  State,  the 
use  of  trees  in  oonservatlan.  — p«^**<y  In 
windbreaks  and  sheltetbreaks  and  In 
wildlife  area  Improvement.  Is  gaining  in 


Interest  and  importance.  They  funilsh 
prot^tlon  for  livestock,  wildlife,  and 
farmsteads  and  are  a  factor  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  evaporation  f  rtHn  cropland  and  In 
distribution  of  moisture. 

Farm  inccHne  In  Kansas  for  the  10 
years  from  1953  to  1962  averaged 
$1,057,934,000  per  year.  Cash  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  amounted  to  52  percent  of  the 
total  for  the  State  while  receipts  from 
crops  was  48  percent. 

Cwiservatlon  measures  used  in  Kansas 
are  typical  of  those  used  In  the  Great 
Plains  States. 

The  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  stabilize  agriculture 
Ui  an  area  composed  by  parts  of  10  Great 
Plains  States.  Including  Kansas.  Con- 
gress authorised  this  program  through 
Public  Law  1021  In  1957  to  tniniTn<«>  the 
hasards  of  farming  and  ranching  caused 
by  the  erratic  climate  of  UUs  area. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  admin- 
isters the  program  with  assistance  and 
advice  from  a  Stete  program  committee 
and  local  county  program  committees. 
Signup  Is  fully  voluntary  by  each  indi- 
vidual. The  program  Is  based  on  tbe 
need  for  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  plus  planned  cropi^ng  and 
grasing  systems  and  land-use  changes  In 
proper  comblnatlcms  to  solve  the  erosion 
problems  at  an  Mitlre  farm  or  ranch. 

The  first  Kansas  Soil  Conservation 
District  was  organised  in  Labette  County 
In  1937  soon  after  the  State  legislature 
had  enacted  the  enabling  legislation. 
The  Shawnee  Soil  Conservation  District 
was  (vganlsed  in  1954.  This  completed 
the  organisation  of  105  SOD'S  In  Kansas. 
Each  district  Is  set  up  on  a  county  basis. 

Soil  sdentlste  have  surveyed  and  clas- 
sified 20,241,283  acres  In  Kansas,  and 
standard  soil  survey  reports  of  12  Kansas 
counties  have  been  published  and  are 
available.  The  Kansas  Extension  Serv- 
ice. Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
and  Sou  Conservation  Service  conduct 
community  educational  meetings  to  fa- 
miliarise local  resldente  with  the  pub-^ 
llshed  soil  survey  reports. 
WATsasBSD  psojacra  paoncr  ova  asaooaci. 

TOWlf  AKD  FAaiC 

Many  Kansas  communities  have  water 
problems  which  are  too  complicated  or 
eaqDcnstve  to  be  stdved  by  individual 
farmers  or  even  small  towns  acting 
alone.  These  problems  may  Involve 
flooding,   drainage,   serious   gully   and 


channel  erosion,  rural  and  urban  water 
supply,  fish  and  wildlife  development, 
and  water-based  recreation.  For  such 
problems  the  solution  is  provided  by 
watershed  projecto  developeid  under  the 
watershed  protection  and  flood  preven- 
tion program  authorized  by  Public  Law 
566,  the  Hope-Alken  Act. 

lUu-Iy  watershed  projects — built  prima- 
rily for  flood  prevention  after  the  floods 
In  1951 — have  yielded  unforeseen  by- 
product beneflte.  Water  st^ed  in  the 
sediment  pools  of  floodwater  retarding 
reserv(±rs  and  behind  grade  stabilization 
dams  have  provided  water  for  use  dur- 
ing drought,  water  for  rural  fire  protec- 
tion, water  for  livestock,  and  innumera- 
ble other  uses.  Such  small  lakes  provide 
flne  fishing,  hunting,  swimming,  and 
boating — all  valuable  uses  of  facilities 
built  for  flood  prevention. 

Multiple-purpose  development  Is  tak- 
ing h(dd  In  watershed  projecte  as  people 
see  the  advantages  of  wisely  using  reser- 
voir sites  for  rural  and  municipal  water 
supply  and  recreation  in  addition  to 
flood  prevention.  The  total  water  sup- 
ply is  usually  adequate.  What  Is  need- 
ed— and  it  is  happening — ^Is  to  develop 
facilities  for  efficient  management,  stor- 
age, and  distribution  of  the  water  we 
have. 

The  watershed  program  can  and  does 
fulfill  the  water  needs  of  many  towns 
and  cities  In  eastern  Kansas  that  must 
depend  on  surface  water  storage.  It 
permlte  the  upstream  pe<9le  to  share  In 
water-resource  development  as  do  the 
larger  cities  located  on  the  rivers. 

XAMBAS  VmOB  VK  T— af  AMS  WAXaaWATl 

Kansas  leads  the  Nation  In  miles  of 
terraces  and  acres  of  grassed  waterways 
esteblished.  We  rank  among  the  top  10 
States  in  conservation  accomplishments. 

Tlie  development  of  a  grassed  water- 
way conslste  of  shaping  or  grading  and 
esteblishing  suiteble  vegetation  In  de- 
pressions or  In  natural  dralnageways. 
The  purpose  cA  this  practice  Is  to  carry 
runoff  water  down  the  slope  Into  a  drain- 
age channel  or  other  outlet  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  erosion.  This  practice 
is  bdng  onployed  on  230.407  acres  In 


TlHPee  main  types  of  terraces  are  used 
to  Kansas.  Broadbase  terraces  reduce 
runoff  on  uniformly  sloping  land.  Gra- 
dient tenaoes  pomlt  ttM  orderiy  dls- 
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posal  of  water  Into  an  outleiti  Level  ter- 
xaoes  are  designed  to  hold  idl  the  water 
CO  the  fleld,  allowing  it  to  S^ak  Into  the 
loll.  Terraces  protect  more  than  5  mil- 
Uon  acres  of  Kansas  soil. 

This  and  other  conservation  practices 
which  are  moving  ahead  in  Kansas  to 
make  us  one  of  the  Nation'^  leaders  has 
been  recoe^iized  by  others,  tn  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Council  Grove  Dam  and 
Reservoir  in  Council  Grov^j  Kans.,  last 
Sunday,  Lt.  Gen.  William  F.  Cassidy, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dted  K  ftnsas  as  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  nation'  ^de  effort  to 
develop  and  put  to  beneflaial  use  our 
precious  and  limited  wattii-  resources. 
General  Cassidy  said  that  <  uring  recent 
years,  the  water  conservatioi  program  In 
Kansas  has  been  booming  8  ti  a  rate  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  n  ejtlonal  aver- 
age and  he  termed  this  a  gr  »t  tribute  to 
the  foresight  and  energy  ofl  the  State's 
leadership. 

In  presenting  this  sumnary  of  what 
Kansas  has  done  in  the  ^nservatlon 
.field,  I  must  give  credit  again  to  Morrle 
BoUine,  the  State  conservat  i^ntst,  for  his 
excellent  brochure,  "Workli^ 
sans  for  the  Future  of 
{acts  and  figures  and  the  ^i 
complishmente  were  takei 
brodiure. 
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Mr.  GILUGAN.  Mr.  Si^er,  we  as 
s  nation  are  committed  t(  {the  goal  of 
encourgaing  every  citizen  ft>  the  fullest 
possible  involvement  in  o 
munlty.  Uke  every  group 
srtlfldal  or  natural  handii 
them  the  blind  also  should 
opportunity  to  learn  of  our 
and  participate  In  them, 
right  to  bypass  them,  thus 
Moond-dass  citizens. 

Frequently  I  send  to  the  ^tlzens  of  my 
(Ustrlct  a  newsletter  concetlilng  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Congress  and  my  work. 
I  am  now  beginning  to  extcp^d  that  serV' 
kx  to  the  sightless  in 
means  of  a  newsletter  in 
hopeful  that  it  may  assist 
enter  more  fully  into  the 
the  community. 

The  newsletter  Is  comi 
flee,  and  sent  to  the  Clov^tnook  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  m  Cincinnati, 
CMiio,  which  uses  Ito  braiUi^lprlnting  fa- 
cilities to  print  the  letter,  tltae  printing 
house  makes  a  significant  Contribution, 
not  only  to  our  metropolitan  area,  but 
to  the  whole  Nation.  Clovmiook  Print- 
ing House  Is  the  second  kirgest  braille 
publishing  organization  1^  the  United 
States.  It  printe  26  moi^i 
monthly  magazines  for 
mental,  and  service  oi 
of  these  magarinea  are 
Clovemook  by  Ite  own  staff  of  woricers. 
One  of  them  Is  a  magazine  for  blind 
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children  wtiich  Is  printed  for  Uons  Di- 
tematlonal.  The  other  Is  a  recreation 
magazine  with  news  about  radio,  TV,  the 
latest  musical  recordings,  best  seller 
bodts.  and  other  news  appropriate  for  a 
magazine  with  the  title  "Braille  Variety 
News." 

As  an  organization  that  does  Job  print- 
ing, Clovemook  Is  always  ready  to 
on  Jobs  that  will  provide  additional  tcS 
ployment  for  their  blind  workers,  for 
example,  a  catalog  for  Hadley  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  annual  program  for 
the  American  Blind  Bowlhig  Associa- 
tion. 

"Rie  present  director  of  Clovemook  Is 
a  social  worker,  Mr.  Wilmer  M.  Froistad. 
In  explaining  how  Clovemook  is  able  to 
carry  on  its  printing  operations  wltii  such 
a  large  percentage  of  blind  woikers,  Mr. 
Froistad  pointed  out  that  each  new 
worker  Is  given  careful  training  imder 
cooperative  arrangemente  with  State  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  organizations  for 
the  blind  from  the  trainee's  home  State. 
Clovemook  accepts  blind  women  with 
multiple  handicaps  for  training  from  all 
of  the  States  in  the  midwest  region.  The 
rehablUtatlon  program  which  has  been 
built  up  at  Clovemook  gives  preference 
to  blind  women  who  have  an  employment 
potential  but  have  disabilities  which 
would  interfere  with  private,  competitive 
employment. 

The  size  of  the  printing  shop  has  been 
tripled  in  the  last  3  years  and  the  num- 
ber of  blind  workers  has  been  consider- 
ably Increased.  This  organization  Is  an 
outetanding  example  of  the  ability  of 
blind  men  and  women  to  successfully  do 
a  Job  even  in  a  field  like  printing.  The 
braille  printing  done  at  Clovemook  is  of 
flrst-cltus  quality.  The  blind  workers 
there,  like  hundreds  of  others.  Just  want 
a  chance  to  be  self-supporting. 

There  are  a  number  of  printing  houses 
in  the  United  States  doing  braille  em- 
bossing for  blind  readers,  but  Clovemook 
Prilling  House  for  the  Blind  Is  unique 
in  several  respecte.  In  the  first  place, 
about  75  percent  of  the  work  of  printing 
and  mailing  braille  publication  is  done 
Iqr  blind  woricers.  The  organization  Is 
also  unusual  In  the  extent  to  which  blind 
women  are  used  In  ite  operations.  Also, 
Clovemook  Printing  House  Is  part  of 
Clovemook  Home  and  School  for  the 
Blind  which  provides  vocational  rehabili- 
tation training  for  blind  women  with 
multiple  handicaps.  It  operates  a  weav- 
ing shop  as  well  as  a  printing  plant. 

It  Is  also  a  residence  for  blind  women 
who  need  a  home.  There  are  current^ 
43  blind  women  living  in  the  home. 
Nearly  all  of  these  women  have  other 
handicaps  besides  blindness  which 
makes  It  difficult  for  them  to  live  In  the 
community. 

In  a  letter  to  me  describing  life  at 
Clovemook,  which  was  foxmded  in  1903 
by  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B.  Trader  as 
a  nonprofit  Ohio  corporation,  Executive 
Director  Froistad  commented  on  the 
work  they  do  there : 

We  bava  triad  to  make  tha  employment  at 
ClOTemook  a  normal  working  iltuatlon,  and 
have  accepted  men  for  tralnUig  and  employ- 
ment IB  certain  Jobs,  wblls  retaining  the 
emphasis  on  the  training  and  employment  of 
woman  becausa  they  are  generally  neglaoted 
by  the  State  rehablUtatlon  progzama. 


Xa  addltloa  to  providing  employment  tot 
blind  man  and  women,  we  have  aoc^ted  par- 
sons with  other  handleapa  for  eertam  poal- 
tlons  requiring  sight.  We  now  are  employ- 
ing, for  example,  three  deaf  and  dumb  par- 
sons In  positions  where  eight  la  neeeeaary 
and  Where  there  la  not  a  need  tat  vaif  great 
amount  of  oommonloatloa  between  the  daaf 
and  dumb  Indlvlduala  and  tiioee  who  are 
blind.  We  have  found,  however,  that  ee  far 
as  the  deaf- blind  are  oonoemed,  they  and 
~  e  deaf  and  dumb  oan  communleata  falily 
eU  with  eaoh  other  becaxise  they  use  the 
same  band  signs  to  oommunloate. 

We  now  have  two  deaf-blind  women  at 
ClOTemook,  and  are  Just  on  the  point  of  ae- 
ceptlng  a  third  person  for  training  from  In- 
diana. We  are  hopeful  that  Fedwal  funds 
will  be  avaUable  to  assist  us  In  oontlaulng  to 
expand  our  services  to  the  deaf -blind.  Theee 
are  among  tbe  most  unfortunate  of  Individ- 
uals In  their  limitations.  Mevertheleee.  It  Is 
surprising  bow  weU  the  deaf-bllnd  can  ad- 
just to  workshop  employment  and  to  real- 
dentlal  Uvlng.  Certainly,  If  anything  la  a 
demonstration  of  the  wondarfulnasa  of  the 
human  makeup.  It  Is  the  capacity  of  the 
deaf-bllnd  to  lead  happy  Interesting -lives. 
It  is  a  deeply  moving  axperlenoe  to  work 
with  those  who  are  deaf  and  blind  and  to  eea 
how  much  they  get  out  of  life. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  small  service 
to  the  blind  in  my  district  will  prove  to  be 
helpful  in  permitthig  these  men  and 
women  to  be  drawn  more  closely  to  the 
mainstream  of  our  political  and  social 
life. 


TBI  BSAJLLZ  NawBPAFxa:   A  Mebsaoi  Ptox 

Ohio's  Tost  Dxaraicr  CoNcansicAH  JoHW 

J.  OnxuAif 

Tlila  "message"  Is  Intended  to  extend  my 
efforts  to  Inform  all  residents  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  my  actlvltlea  and 
views  as  a  member  of  the  SOth  Congreas.  I 
am  sending  this  to  those  who  are  sightless, 
but  who  can  read  Braille,  so  that  they  might 
feel  more  a  part  of  the  political  community. 

The  most  Important  thing,  I  think,  for 
anyone  to  know  about  any  legislator  Is  his 
views  of  what  govenmiant  shoiild  be.  I  sup- 
port efforts  by  government  to  make  all  our 
people  healthier,  better  educated  and  freer 
to  pursue  their  dreams  with  the  legal  frame- 
work of  our  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
nation. 

r  believe,  as  President  Johnson  said,  that 
"a  Nation's  greatneas  Is  measured  by  ite  con* 
eem  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  Its  peo- 
ple." 

The  record  of  domestic  legislation  passed 
by  the  SOth  Congress  Indlcatea  strongly  that 
the  majority  of  men  and  women  In  the  Bouse 
and  6miate  share  this  poUtlcal  philosophy. 

Z  believe  a  changing  world  and  nation 
roqulrea  changing  and  challenging  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  solving  of  new  problems. 
This  has  been  true  since  the  nation  was 
founded.  New  problems  often  require  new 
laws  and  programs  to  solve  them. 

If  anything,  I  believe  In  these  concepts 
more  strongly  now  than  when  Z  first  came  to 
Washington  from  Cincinnati  over  a  year 
ago.  I  voted  for  leglsUtlon  like  "Medicare," 
the  elementary  and  Secondary  and  Higher 
Education  Acts,  establishment  of  a  oablnet- 
level  office  of  Housing  and  Urban  I>velop- 
ment,  the  Voting  Sl^ts  Act  and  the  Cold 
War  QI  Bill. 

There  Is  another  oonoept  whioh  I  beUeve 
la  vital  for  an  of  us  to  understand.  Zt  Is  the 
concept  behind  much  of  tbe  "Oreat  Society' 
leglalatlon. 

This  concept  Is  the  creatton  of  greater 
powers  and  Initiatives  at  the  local  govern- 
ment levels.  Critics  who  claim  the  programs 
wlU  bring  increased  Federal  oontrol  to  local 
programs  mise  the  point. 

To  be  eligible  for  national  funds  the  con- 
cept now  Is  that  communlttee  must  meet 
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ovtftln  twta  abowloc  «tMy  taav*  wril-pteniMd 
•iMl  looaUy-ooatraUad  procrM«k  lA*  lact 
thlag  tlM  FMlana  fovwnmant  darirM  to  do 
la  run  Um  toral  yvognm.  The  Mm  U  oca  of 
partnaiahlp  mm!  Horn  radanl  govanunant  la 
to  ba  tlM  juBlar  partaar. 

It  la  attm  aaid  by  cTBlca  thst  powar  la 
wtMt  aakaa  Waahlactoa  aadtlnc.  Than  la 
power  tera,  at  oouiaa.  But  to  ma  tlia  moat 
MHttlaff  tmac  about  Waahlngton  la  tba  roar- 
ing IntaUaetoal  fumaca  of  nav  litaaa  almad 
at  anwlag  old  Ilia.  Than  U  a  tampo  la  tha 
Oongnaa  and  In  tlia  goYammant  agandaa 
that  thla  nation,  through  lU  alactad  and  ap- 
polntad  oOdala.  oan  enato  a  battar  Ufa  <or 
paopla. 

I  am  amaaed  at  the  InteUlgenoa  and  re- 
aooroafulnaaa  of  many  of  the  pe<9le  here. 
I  tbiak  the  vigor  John  Kennedy's  lUe  and 
tha  tragedy  of  hla  daatli  haa  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  thla  aenae  of  puipoae,  thla  idea  that 
one  man'a  efforta  or  ideaa  CAN  be  Important 
and  can.  In  aocne  way.  Improve  the  quality 
and  purpoae  of  our  aatlooal  Ufa. 

I  have  read,  aa  I'm  aura  you  have,  that 
moat  people  In  thla  country  conaldar  their 
Onngiiiiinii  to  be  the  cloeaat  link  to  the 
national  government. 

The  many  vlaltora  to  my  offloe  from  the 
Dlatrlot  and  the  enormoua  flow  of  mall,  I 
can  aaaure  you.  have  eonflrmed  thla  aa  f aot 
for  me. 

T^e  proudeat  paired  of  my  life  has  been 
my  aervlce  In  the  89th  Congreas  aa  the  cloeeat 
link  between  people  of  the  Flnt  Olatrlct  and 
their  nattoaal  government.' 

If  I  or  my  staff  In  either  Waahlngton  or 
Cincinnati  can  be  of  any  service  to  you. 
pleaaa  oootact  us.  The  phone  number  in 
Cincinnati  la  084-3474  and  the  addrcas  la 
Suite  7M.  VJB.  Post  Office.  Zip  code  48303. 
In  Washington,  the  Addreaa  U  Boom  443 
Cannon  Houaa  Office  Building,  alp  code  30618. 
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Thvrtdat.  JTsy  i9, 1969 

lir.  fisher!  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ords are  becoming  replete  with  question- 
able actions  on  the  part  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Scores  of  in- 
stances are  piling  up  which  strongly 
indicate  reputed  misuse  of  authority 
and  the  assumption  of  unwarranted 
power  on  the  part  of  the  NUtB  and  its 
regional  offices. 

Today  I  desire  to  add  another  instance 
to  the  record  of  cases  that  have  been 
badly  mishandled.  I  have  sought  and 
obtained  factual  inf onnation  relating  to 
it.  I  am  referring  to  a  case  Involving 
Patio  Fbods.  Inc..  of  San  Antonio.  Here 
iB  a  brief  dmmology  tA  some  events 
which  strongly  indicates  prejudice  and 
prejudgment  of  issues  on  the  part  of  the 
NUtB  and  its  employees: 

In  February  1S66.  the  oomoany  was 
notifled  that  a  union,  the  IDS.  was  un- 
dertaUng  an  organisational  effort  in  its 
^      plant. 

"Hie  company,  bi  June,  requested  an 
election  fhan  NLRB.  and  an  electidn  was 
held  on  July  23.  19«S.  The  union  was 
soundly  defeated,  by  a  maigln  of  23g  to 
IM. 


In  September  the  company  learned 
that  s<xne  23  charges  of  unfair  labor 
praoUoes  had  been  filed  against  it,  fol- 
lowing the  election. 

Cte  Deconber  8,  19«6,  the  «?*"»rftny 
received  a  notice  from  the  NUEtB  in 
Houston  to  the  effect  that  the  NUtB  had 
refused  to  certify  the  election,  and  cited 
three  of  the  charges  as  the  reason,  with- 
out any  ruling  on  the  other  20  that  were 
pending. 

Then,  on  December  10, 1965,  the  com- 
pany wrote  to  Mr.  Clifford  Potter. 
NLRB's  Houston  Regional  Director,  and 
pointed  out  the  foUowliig  coincidences: 

First.  That  it  took  the  Board  139  days 
to  give  a  decision  on  the  election;  where- 
as in  an  other  electlcm.  Involving  anoth- 
er company,  held  about  the  same  time 
as  the  one  at  the  Patio  Foods  plant, 
where  the  union  won,  the  Board  gave 
its  decision  in  only  77  days. 

Second.  That  it  was  unusual  that  the 
decision  in  the  Patio  Foods  case  was  held 
within  1  weedc  before  the  same  union 
involved  was  holding  an  election  at 
Standard  Electric  in  San  Antonio,  which 
contest  was  widely  used  as  propaganda 
designed  to  Influence  the  election  at 
Patio  Foods. 

Third.  That  organizers  of  the  union 
in  the  company's  plant  circulated  ru- 
mors about  future  developments  against 
the  company,  and  did  so  several  days 
before  the  company  received  any  infor- 
mation from  the  NLRB's  office. 

Another  coincidence  occurred  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  the  regional  di- 
rector received  the  letter  from  the  com- 
pany: that  afternoon  the  cranpany's  at- 
torney received  a  tdei^one  call  from 
Potter's  assistant  in  Houston  advising 
him  it  had  been  decided  to  file  13  more 
unfair  labor  practice  charges,  all  re- 
lating to  the  previous  June  and  July. 

This  was  followed  by  the  appearance, 
within  3  days,  of  two  men  in  the  com- 
pany's San  Antonio  plant,  who  filed 
three  more  unfair  labor  practice  charges. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  unsavory  manner  in 
which  the  NLRB's  Houston  office  handled 
this  case  is  highly  suspect.  It  smacks  of 
prejudice  and  a  total  lack  of  Judicial 
temperament.  Obviously,  the  filing  of 
the  new  charges  was  a  form  of  retaliation 
against  the  company  because  of  the 
writing  of  the  letter  to  Potter  on  De- 
cember 10.  This  conduct  was,  on  its 
face,  highhanded  and  reprehensible. 
Here  we  have  every  indication  of  a  con- 
spiracy on  the  part  of  the  NLRB's  re- 
gional office,  which  in  conjunction  with 
the  defeated  and  disgruntled  union. 
seoned  determined  to  make  life  miser- 
able for  the  management  of  Patio  Foods. 
If  the  NLRB  has  any  desire  to  be  fair 
and  Judicial  in  the  discharge  of  its  func- 
tions under  the  law,  the  regional  office 
In  Houston  should  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. The  director  there  should  be 
either  discharged  or  admonished  to  de- 
sist from  repeating  such  practices  in  the 
future. 

Most  of  the  charges  of  unfair  labor 
practices  in  oonnection  with  plant  elec- 
tions rdate  to  expressions  by  manage- 
ment. Surely  members  of  the  NLRB 
know,  or  should  know,  that  the  rights  (A 
freedom  oi  speech  by  management,  as 
w«U  as  that  ol  labor,  was  «>eUed  out  in  a 
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law  enacted  by  the  Oongiess  in  1847.  Let 
us  here  refer  to  the  wording  of  section 
8(c)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  which 
states: 

The  eziu-esslng  of  any  views,  argument,  or 
opinion,  or  the  dlaaemlaatlon  thereof 
whether  Ui  written,  printed,  graphic,  oc 
visual  form.  shaU  not  constitute  or  be  evl> 
dence  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  under  any 
of  the  provlslona  of  this  Act,  If  such  «. 
preaalon  ooatalna  no  threat  of  reprisal  or 
force  or  promise  of  benefit. 

Yet  we  know  that  despite  the  clear  and 
concise  wording  and  mefming  of  the  law, 
with  respect  to  freedom  of  speech  on  the 
part  of  management,  the  NLRB,  In  case 
after  case,  ignores  that  provision  In  its 
interpretation  of  charges  relating  to  un- 
fair labor  practices. 

How  long  1b  the  Congress  going  to 
countenance  this  practice?  Several  bills 
are  pending  in  the  Congress  now  wlUch 
would  overhaul  the  NLRB  and  create  a 
fair  and  req)onslble  agency  to  handle 
labor-maiugement  issues.  The  one  and 
only  function  of  such  an  agency  should 
be  to  Interpret  the  law  the  Congress  has 
enacted,  and  do  so  In  a  fair  and  judicious 
manner. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  resolve  this  Issue  in  a  responsible 
manner  when  decisions  on  several  cases 
now  pending  before  that  tribunal  are 
handed  down.  And  let  us  hope  that  the 
members  of  the  NLRB  will  do  some  soul 
searching  and  recognize  the  legal  limita- 
tions of  their  authority  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  The  public  interest 
can  ask  no  more  and  can  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less.        « 


Cibaa  iBdepeadeBce 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

om  luzNois 
IN  THk  BOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  May  19, 1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joai 
Marti,  the  apostle  of  Cuban  independ- 
ence, teacher,  poet,  philosopher,  orator, 
and  diplomat,  fell  fighting  the  Spanish 
Army  at  Dos  Rlos,  Cuba,  more  or  less  at 
the  hour  when  this  House  meets  to  render 
him  homage,  on  May  19, 1895. 

He  had  spent  some  14  years,  one-third 
of  his  life,  in  the  United  States,  as  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
City,  as  a  Cuban  revolutionary  leader,  as 
consular  representative  of  Argentina  and 
Uruguay,  as  a  translator  for  the  AppleUm 
Publishing  Co.,  and  a  critic  of  art  for  the 
New  York  Sun.  whose  editor,  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Dana,  had  this  to  say  about  the  death 
of  Marti,  in  the  obituary  published  in 
his  paper: 

We  learn  with  poignant  sorrow  of  the  death 
In  battle  of  Jose  MarU,  the  weU-known  leadsr 
of  Cuban  revolutlonlsu.  We  knew  him  l(»g 
and  weU.  and  esteemed  him  profoundly  .  .  . 
His  Ideas  and  concl\ulons  were  original  and 
brilliant.  Be  was  a  man  of  genius,  of  Imagi- 
nation, of  hope,  and  of  courage  ...  Bis 
b«art  was  warm  and  affectionate,  bis  opln- 
lona  aidant  and  tnaplrtng.  and  he  died  as 
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■uch  a  man  might  wlah  to  ^,  battling  for 
liberty  aad  democracy. 


untlmiiy 


Hours  b^cMre  his 
had  written  to  the  editor  of 
Herald  to  tell  him: 

To  the  people  of  the  United 
that  Cubans  fight  for  what 
fought  before;  Cubana  are 
out  aid.  to  aeoure  f  .eedom. 
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death,  he 
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I  Itates  we  ahow 
the  Americana 
ahead,  wlth- 


The  aid  to  which  Mari^  referred  to 
came  3  years  lata-  when  the  United 
States,  the  only  country  tq  help  the  Cu- 
bans attain  freedom  and  utdependence. 
went  to  war  against  Spain.[|  On  April  20. 
1898,  the  famous  Teller  jo :  it  resolution 
proclaimed  that —    .     ' 

The  people  of  Cuba  are.  ami  yt  right  ought 
to  be  free  and  Independent. 

And  promised  that  at  the  end  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  the  Cubans  would  set  up 
their  own  government.  Tha  promise  was 
fulflUed  on  May  20.  1902,  When  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba  was  Inauguiiated — tomor- 
row, It  will  be  her  64th  ani^versary. 
%The  Communists  have  ilturned  Cuba 
mto  a  satellite  country  at  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  destroyed  the]  freedom,  the 
prosperity,  and  the  hapdihess  of  the 
Cuban  people.  They  have  {failed  in  two 
Important  and  decisive  counts:  they 
have  been  unable  to  destroy  the  will  of 
the  Cuban  people  to  be  fuee  and  inde- 
pendent, and  they  have  b^n  unable  to 
destroy  the  boimdless  reseiyolr  of  good 
will  toward  the  United  S^tes,  and  its 
people,  that  is  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Cubans,  in  spite  of  Castro  ipd  his  Com- 
munist henchmen. 

J2fiLM'^y  20,  1902,  in  Haviha,  speaking 
ttlnd  certtnonies  for  the  llnauguration 
of  theX^uban  Republic.  Wil^^un  Jennings 
Bryan  tbld  the  Cubans: 

Odd  has  made  us  neighbmk  Let  justice 
and  freedcxn  keep  us  frientf 

It  is  altogether  fitting  l^t  such  a 
pledge  will  be  repeated  tdday  in  this 
House  of  Representatives  6i  the  United 
States,  on  the  anniversary  |if  the  death 
of  Marti,  and  on  the  eve  |<^f  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Republic  o^  Cuba. 

Today,  in  1966,  7  years{|iiter  Castro 
•eiaed  power,  Cidaa  presentou  desperately 
Ueak  picture.  i 

She  is  almost  totally  dependent  eco- 
nomically on  Russia.  Her  udustrles  are 
(lestroyed,  the  sugar  harvest  is  far  below 
DormaL  [| 

The  headlines  in  Cuba  since  January 
1966  are:  Castro's  split  with  Communist 
China;  his  attack  on  Presii^nt  Frei.  of 
Chile;  the  attempted  assa^slnaticm  of 
Ctstro  himself  by  Major  ipubela — ^who 
was  a  longtime  friend  and  farmer  presi- 
dent of  the  student  federaU>n.  Counfr- 
1m>  arreste  and  purges  of  SQny  nfWrtifrig^ 
lovemment  admlnlstraton  ^  diplomats, 
ttudents.  professors,  and  so  i  forth,  have 
lieenmade. 

Cuba  is  surely  in  crisis  today,  but  there 
«n  still  5.000  to  6.000  Ru^ians  in  key 
positions  there.  Accordln|d  to  Castro 
there  are  2  million  spies:  UO.OOO  hi  the 
uny,  150.000  in  the  mmtiaTr  Most  pow- 
erful of  all  is  the  cruel  and  r^reaslTe 
•wetpollce,  0-2.  AU  of  ti^  combine 
•0  keep  his  unhi^jpy  pec^lejm  Use. 

An  estimated  80,000  polltldal  priaonezs 
are  criminally  neglected  in  the  Cuban 
Jails.  ^ 
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The  only  freedom  in  Cuba  Is  reserved 
for  the  Ocmimunists. 

A  newspaper  man  who  defected  In 
Paris,  recently,  says  that  Castro  has 
three  main  groups  around  him:  First,  the 
old  guard  Communists,  obedient,  but  not 
to  be  trusted,  second,  the  26th  of  July 
and  the  Student  Directorate,  more  liberal 
but  less  manageable,  third,  a  great  num- 
ber of  opportunists,  who  came  to  porom- 
inence  under  his  regime,  who  are  hica- 
pable  but  grateful  and  loyal.  This  third 
group  is  the  one  that  Fidel  Castro  trusto 
moflt. 

The  past  7  years  of  Castro's  regime 
have  been  characterised  by  a  constant 
raising  aiul  lowering  of  the  status  ot 
people  around  him.  This  Juggling  of 
persoimel  characterizes  all  Communist 
governments,  but  Castro  is  well  out  in 
front  as  the  top  manipnilator. 

We  all  know  that  the  Soviet  goal  was 
not  to  raise  the  standard  of  living,  oot 
to  bolster  the  economy  in  Cuba.  On  the 
contrary,  their  expectation  was  that  the 
fiourishing  economy  would  contimie  to 
flourish  in  splta  of  a  ohang<ed  society; 
that  Cuba  could  serve  as  a  showcase  for 
communism  in  the  new  wcM-ld,  while  the 
main  purpose  of  establishing  a  base  for 
subversion  of  Latin  America  was  accom- 
plished. 

In  this  most  important  aspect,  Russia 
has  been  supremely  successful. 

Cuba  today  is  an  arsenal  of  anas,  a 
training  centar  for  Communist  agents. 
The  State  Department  estimated  last  fail 
that  several  thousand  young  men  from 
Latin  America  and  elsewhere  have  been 
trained  in  guerrilla  warfare,  party  orga- 
nization, and  so  forth. 

Through  her  powerful  long  and  short 
wave  radio  networks.  Cuba  broadcasts 
in  Danish,  French,  Creole,  Guaranl. 
Portuguese,  Quechua,  and  English.  The 
programs  to  Latin  America  are  liighly  ex- 
plosive, calling  for  overthrows  of  the 
present  regimes  in  those  coimtHes.  The 
Radio  Free  Dixie  broadcasts,  in  English, 
to  the  United  States,  are  vitriolic  and 
designed  to  instruct  and  agitate  tJie 
American  Negro. 

The  most  important  Communist  ef- 
fort to  penetrate  Latin  America  sinoe 
their  aiwumlng  power  in  Cuba  was  the 
holding  of  the  Tri-Continental  Con- 
ference—Asia, Africa,  Latin  Ameriea>- 
In  JanuaiT  of  this  year.  I  described  this 
important  gathering  of  world  Comaui- 
nists  here  hi  this  Chamber  at  that  time. 
Eighty-six  countries  were  represented  by 
hundreds  of  delegates  and  observers,  the 
moat  Important  ot  whom  were  from  Rus- 
sia and  China.  Tbe  most  obvious  com- 
mon denominator  was  violent  opposition 
to  the  United  States. 

The  tone  of  the  Confermca  became  ex- 
tremely bellicose  and  resulted  in  an  ava- 
lanche of  speeches  and  resolntlmis  which 
denounced  the  United  States  in  every 
trouble  spot  in  the  world.  President 
Dorticte  of  Cuba  called  for  the  "over- 
throw of  the  United  States."  Castro  as- 
serted that — 

Any  revolutionary  movements  anywhere  In 
the  world  can  ooont  on  Ouba'fe  unooodltloBal 
support. 

He  urged  "armed  battle  In  aU.  or  al- 
most all.  countries  in  Latin  America,." 
Repeatedly  mentioned  were  Venesuel*. 


Colombia.  Guatemala.  Peru,  the  Domtal- 
can  Republic. 

The  most  important  delegate  waa 
ShMif  Rashidov,  dek«ato  from  (bif 
UJSJSJt..  member  of  the  Soviet  Ccntqa 
Cpmmittee  and  alternate  OMnxber  of  the 
BaviU  Presidium.  He  said  bis  delega- 
tion was  present  "with  the  aim  of  giving 
assistanca  to  the  unification  of  tl«  anti- 
Imperialist  forces  of  the  three  eontineata 
in  order  to  provide  greater  impetus  tp 
our  Communist  struggle."  He  professed 
Russia's  solidarity  with  Latin  Ameiica'a 
stfiWgla  for  freedom,  and  with  the  peo- 
IWBS  of  British^  French,  and  Dutch, 
Ouianas,  the  Antilles,  and  with  the 
grujgj^Wng  wage^  hir  th^j,.^.^ 

Ttte  result  of  this  12-day  cbiafei«nce  la 
no^  to  be  underestlmatttL  nor  la  Cuba's 
Position  as  a  focal  point  fdr  subvendoh  In 
the  New  World.  The  8ecr«^arlat»  with  a 
Cuban  Secretary  General,  isto  be  DUdh- 
talned  in  Cuba.  A  Liberation  Commit- 
tee will  have  Its  headauarters  la  CUXm^ 
as  wOI  the  Latin  American  Solldartty 
Association,  both  constituted  at  thlg. 
meeting. 

You  m«y  know  that  the  Organization 
of  Amaricah  States  reacted  Insta&tiy  to 
the  Conference  and  to  the  gross  inter- 
vention by  Cuba  and  Russia  In  the  In- 
ternal alfairs  of  this  hembtthere.  The 
Latin  American  countries  in  the  Uttlted 
Nations  condemned  the  Gpnfen9cie  Ml 
the  same  grounds.  /  ,   -J^"^^ 

It  Is  true  that  Fidel  Cji^trd'i  own  T#fiA» 
has  been  diminished.  In  the  henMn^Mts, 
but  the  Communist  Parties  of  all  strtpea 
have  found  new  strength  aod  actfTe  sim- 
port  from  Castro's  Cuba.  ':   ^        '~ 

This  is  unauestionably  the  rsfil  danger 
of  a  Communist  Cuba.  She  Is  not  now 
a  military  threat  to  the  United  States 
owing  to  our  vigilant  watchfulness  and 
ineparedness.  But  her  iinA«>^i|>jr  gj^ 
inQltant  agitation  among  the  peoples  of 
Laon  America  erodes  the  efforts,  eoo- 
noihic  and  social,  not  only  of  the  ADlance 
for  Progress  but  for  the  Latin  American 
govemmento  themselves.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  give  this  proUem  the  critical 
attention  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Bptakei,  on  this  day  commemo- 
rating the  death  of  Joai  Marti  and  on  the 
eve  of  Cuban  Independence  Day.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  remind  our  belea- 
guered friends  In  Cuba  that  their  cause 
Is  our  cause.  The  United  States  will  not 
t(re  In  its  efforts  to  secure  liberty  and 
Independence  for  the  captive  people  of 
Cuba.  And  I  am  confident  we  win  pre- 
valL 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  L.  MQlfllEi:  RIVEKS 

OV  aOVTH  04S0LZXA 

a  THK  HODSK  OT  BVftaBBITATXfBS 

Thurulay.  May  19, 1996 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  Slsfeof  Augusk  Oen.  Ber- 
nard A.  Schriever,  commander  of  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Coaunand.  wllllirlng  toa 
dose  a  more-than-30-year  career  In  fbe 
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Ali'Mne  ahd  «*  Tsmukable  owMTtl  bM 
been.  There  are  several  aspeMir  of  0«n- 
eintf  Mbrtover'a  eervioe  wtaldh  iPOold 
aAke  <¥My  eiii4p«lBns  euooeea  itorlee  to 
Afttf^^hteiifivet. 

9lMr0lt»mp9e;  ft  ti  nbt  every  day"ffi»t 
oailMlbtf^du^  tixflBlgiant  boy,  ralaM  b9< 
lifs'  iMd^iwM'  tfMjitter.  who  rUM  to  Ihe 
nuk  of -foUTHltB^  tettCittl  in  tbe  tfenrlee 
of  hUado|>ted  country.  Nor  do  yov  bear 
twy^6ft«to  Of  a  relatlinely  Junior  staff  offl- 
«(ir  in  i^ie  Pentagon  who  sueeeaafuUy 
tfvCfcbinee  the  reMstanee  of'  Inertia  and 
lntn<ttteefl  ii  new  family  of  weapone  in 
ilhp  biggest  sinsle~'d<Avelb(Mnettt-|niodtic- 
ttoorOonctnietlon  prosnun  ever'under- 
taken  im  the  hlftory  of  this  Natitfk. 

Nor  do  you  often  find  a  man  whb  6oald 
foresee,  10  yean  into  the  future,  a  ta^- 
ai^ieoetebt  o^oep(  whleh  came  to  fnUDI- 
ment  wii^  the  estabUahment  of  ttte,  Mr 
l^tmlSS'tWB  Command  In  1981,  and 
U)  i$mA  Its  commander.  Qenoral 
8dfirig?ei  is  an  these  men.  But  more  Im- 
pomnt^.  he  and  his  career  symbollae 
the  ehaxiglng  role  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
wortd  aSafrs.  Tlieie  was  a  time  when 
the  MUltaiy  Establishment  had  but  a 
tvmpose.  and  that  w«k  to  meet  the 
rtabftttle.  When  the  oonfUei  had 
en<|0i;t  ^  purpose  ii[as  served.  This  Is 
no'^bnce):  true.  In  today's  woild.  the 
Ifintary  BrtabUshment  has  a  mission 
iThlitfi  flifen  takes  precedence  in  impor- 
tanob  oVer  the  wars  It  must  fight.  That 
mission  Is  to  prevtnt  war,  to  prevent  war 
throughwlnidnf  th# tedmokfloal  race. 
TUb  fi  QeBBxAl  8ehzl«ver's  tbeais  sad  as 
Its  4(fvqoftte,  he  has  dedleatsd  the  past 
tth)  d^eadsa ctfiilittfiB. 

After  winning  his  Pentagon  battle  for 
going  ahead  with  the  devdopment  of  the 
mtereon^Dental  ballistic  missile,  he  was 
given  the  lob  of  supervising  the  program. 
Se  f>pexled  up  shop  with  a  few  carefully 
«ti^te<{  stsll  ofBcers  In  an  abandoned 
sChd^ulHling  oqtalde  of  Los  Angdes  now 
nostalglcaTTy  known  as  the  'little  red 
sehoolhouse.'!  Many  people  predicted 
faQuTQ  for  the  program.  Not  only  was 
the  t«sk  beyond  the  capability  of  any 
single  Indu^ry  or  group  of  companies, 
but  so  little  was  known  about  boosters, 
fteOtry  tedmology,  guidance,  and  other 
aMBcts  af  ^nlsslle  tedmology,  that  no 
one  k;^  how  the  weapoc^  cdlold  be  built 
taatitPUim  Accomplish  its  miMon. 
°  ^)tt»0t; '  who  predicted  failure  did  not 
^isekoii  ynb  Bernard  Sehriever^  visioo, 
ingenoity,'  and  perservertnce.  Be  did 
tUB  Jdh.  Today,  the  free  world  Mves  via 
proQiers  under  the  ever-preSent  detsr- 
rent  protection  of  an  intercontinental 
ballistic  misdle  hiidear  force  which  we 
an  pray  wUlnev^r  h«ve  to  be  usfid.  The 
natlonaFtierieAla  deHi«d  IMuiM  inter- 
continental baUistle  mlssUe  program  win 
be  ImposslHitofeaiiss  eseoept  In  the  per- 
spective ot  history.   How  can  one  place 

Afidxv'tnm  tt>'  ttdUhUT  slgtifflfianoe, 
the  HitoooAtinental  ballistic 


dMKW  IDtttty-  OOOHrt* 

buttons  totkv  NltttWs  store  of  industrial 
,al^  made  a  very  sigqifl- 
to  th^  teyttSal  mtoB 
of  the~  bcnatv  reiietrdi 
t^  th^  ^P@^tlneiit41 
le  prpi^i'aBi  'was  dlreetty 
\a  ihe  )i»tteiB  provrhm  and' 


much  of  the  hardware  was  used  ^off  the 
shdf."  In  view  of  our  late  start  In  the 
spiaoe  rsee,  we  very  lllcely  would  not  be 
Where  we  a^  today  tf  this  booster  tech- 
nology'had  not  been  available.  Most 
NASA  payloads  i^aoed  into  orbit  thus 
far  have  been  lifted  into  space  br  Air 
Poree  developed  boosteri. 

After  the  IntercontitMntsa  balBsCtc 
mIsBfle  program  was  w«n  tmderway  and 
aB  of  the  basic  problems  had  been  solved. 
Qeneral  Schrlever  was  moved  into  Head- 
quarters, Air  Research  and  Devekv- 
ment  Command,  as  deputy  commander 
for  banistlo  missiles  where  he  continued 
to  keep  a  tight  grip  on  the  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  program,  but 
wheM  his  tftlents  w«re  also  available  for 
other  activity  and  problems  in  the  on- 
going technologloal  race. 

Jn  April  of  1968,  he  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  general  and  assumed  com- 
mand ot  the  Air  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Command. 

He  stayed  in  command  until  April  of 
1961,  at  which  time  the  Air  Force  imder- 
w«it  a  major  reorganization.  The  two 
Commands  re^ionsibM  for  research  and 
devdopment  and  materiel  support  were 
formed  into  the  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand and  the  Air  Fcxt^  Logli^ics  Com- 
mand. Air  Force  Systems  Command 
was  given  the  responsibility  for  research 
and  development.  i»x»urement  and  pro- 
duction, InstaUation  and  test,  and  deliv- 
ery of  operational  weapons  systems. 

Thus,  finally,  the  Air  Force  had  ar- 
rived at  approximately  the  point  in  man- 
agement evolution  which  the  visionary 
Bernard  Sehriever  had  proposed  in  a 
paper  he  wrote  in  1951.  With  the  for- 
mulation of  the  Air  Foree  Systems  Com- 
mand, General  Schrlever  got  his  fourth 
star  and  assumed  command  of  the  coun- 
trylB  biggest  research  and  industrial 
managem^it  organlsatiixi.  with  fadU- 
tles  worth  $3V&  billion  and  annual  ez- 
pecidttures  ot  as  much  as  $8^  billion. 
In  this  command.  General  Schrlever  has 
fbrged  managemdht  concepts  that  have 
led  the  way  for  the  o«her  servicee  and 
much  of  Industry. 

To  farther  esq^olt  the  proven  vision- 
azT  genius  of  this  outstanding  otn^r. 
the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  iM9Polnted 
Oeneral  Sdulever  in  late  1962  to  head 
19  a  study  group  to  examine  the  tech- 
nological potential  of  ttie  decade  aliead. 
TblB  study,  known  as  Project  Forecast  li 
rsOsctad  throughout  the  preBBnt-<ky 
mdUtary  force  structure  and  is  reqwnsi- 
Us  for  the  devdopmoit  of  several  new 
Of  sfven  more  value.  Project 
itttmnn^  those  areas  >af  re- 
search in  which  progress  was  needed 
and  most  probaUe  of  aehlevanent. 
Many  of  these  research  programs  are 
now  underwear  and  wiU  produce  the 
f^nwlatlen  upon  which  we  will  build  our 
weapons  10  years  haux.  Indeed.  Ber- 
nard Sdnlever's  wisdom  and  vision  wiU 
Espnaln  «  maJer  Influence  on  tha  direo- 
ti^  takan  in  Air  Force  devislopmcnt  for 
years  to  oome. 

Ijast  summer,  the  President  of  the 
\IUItad  States,  alsrt  to  the  potential  and 
portents  of  enemy  developments  in 
vace,  mfde  theiwiae  decision  to  go  ahead 
Irtth  a  tiOAiti^  pn>gram  to  determhie 
irtutt  threats  alten  offensive  space  sys- 
tenift  msy'pcbe  to  worid  peace  and  secu- 


rity. As  was  Indicated  at  the  time  the 
President  announced  this  new  research 
program,  known  as  the  Manned  Orbiting 
Laboratory,  the  program  will  bring  us 
new  knowledge  about  what  man  is  able 
to  do  in  qDace  and  assure  that  activi- 
ties in  space  will  be  devoted  to  peaceful 
purpoees — for  the  benefit  of  all  numklnd. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  national  pol- 
icy declared  in  the  Space  Act  of  1968. 
Oieneral  Sehriever,  In  addition  to  his 
other  responsibilities,  was  chosen  to  di- 
rect this  vital  program.  No  better  selec- 
tion was  possible.  May  the  course  he  has 
set  for  this  program  carry  it  on  to  suc- 
cess. Let  us  hope  that  others  will  come 
along  to  fill  the  void  created  by  the  re- 
tirement of  this  great  military  scientist 
and  manager. 

Whatever  General  Sehriever  does  in 
his  future  career,  I  hope  the  Nation  will 
continue  to  have  benefit  of  his  counsel 
in  defnise  matters.  And  I  think  we 
^ould  resolve  to  do  everything  possible 
to  lns\ire  that  the  technological  momen- 
tum which  General  Sehriever  has  estab- 
lished with  such  great  eff(»-t  should  not 
be  allowed  to  diminish. 


Bweaacracy  ia  Povtrty  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'^'  HON.  WIUIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OKU 
IN  TBJt  BOnSS  OP  RKPRKSXNTATTVBB 

Thursdav,  May  19. 1966 

Mr.  AYRB8.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  gen-, 
eral  rule  I  do  not  reply  to  "letters  to  the 
editor"  and  similar  material  critical  of 
positions  I  have  taken.  But  when  a  hl^ 
administration  official — in  this  case  Mr. 
Sargent  Shriver— writes  to  one  of  our 
great  newspapers  that  a  statement  I 
made  cm  the  floor  of  this  HOuse  was 
"patently  erroneous."  I  feel  that  I  have 
an  obligation  to  reply. 

On  March  30,  1966,  I  made  a  state- 
ment In  the  House  regarding  the  fan- 
tastic btireaucracy  Mr.  Shriver  is  assem- 
bling to  run  his  $1.7  MlUon  war  on  pov- 
erty. The  facts  set  forth  In  my  stats- 
ment  were  drawn  item  the  budget  of 
the  United  States  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
and  from  other  oOcial  soui^ces,  including 
the  (MBoe  of  BeoncHnic  Opportunity.  lily 
statement  was  an  accurate  presentation 
of  those  facts. 

On  May  2,  1966.  to  a  letter  1o  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Mr.  Shriver  replied  to  a 
Times  editorial  l>ased  upon  my  state- 
ment. He  never  contacted  me  peraon- 
aDy.  and  it  is  only  by  chance  thst  I 
learned  of  his  letter.  The  letter  is  s 
gross  distortion  of  my  statement,  and  a 
garbled,  misleading,  and  false  account  of 
the  poverty  war  budget  I  cannot  be- 
lieve Mr.  Shriver  personally  composed  it 

Nevertheless,  p^  performances  tend 
to  turn  this  admlnlBtratkm'a  much-re- 
maalced  (A'OdihiBty  gap  into  a  grsnd 
canyon.  For  the  Rbcoro.  I  herewith 
submit  the  Los  Angeles  Times'  ecStorisl, 
Mr.  Shrhrer^  incredible  response,  snd 
my  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Timw.  J 
also  include  the  an>roprlate  pages  from 
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the  President's  budget,  wttteh  demon- 
strate beyond  question  the  ^accuracy  of 
tbe  statements  denied  by  \  Jl\f.  ^iriver. 
The  material  follows : 

[ftom  tb«  IjM  Axigeles  (CalU.I  TlmM,  Apr. 
s.  i»ee] 
BtnaAucsACT  in  Povar*  Wab 

Taatlfylng  before  the  Hooee  Committee  on 
education  and  Labor  two  year  i' ago  Ln  behalf 
ol  tbe  War  on  Poverty,  Sargeolt  Shriver  de- 
clared It  would  be  a  prudentl;  jplaxmed  pro- 
gram and  that  every  dollar  a.  located  would 
be  spent  to  help  the  poor. 

In  the  course  of  bis  remarl:A.  he  asserted 
that  "there  la  no  contempla  liid  huge  bu- 
reaucracy" and  added  that  "[j  am  not  one 
vbo  Ukee  a  lot  of  bureaucracy.'t  I 

Shriver  may  not  like  a  lot  o  tj  bureaucracy, 
but  the  record  shows  that  hek  got  It. 

Delving  Into  President  Jumson's  1987 
budget.  Representative  Wnxj/iic  H.  Atsis, 
Republican,  of  Ohio,  came  up  inth  some  re- 
Tealing  figures  on  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

Tbe  total  cost  of  Shrlver's  ulmlnlBtrative 
itaff  la  $21,739,000  and  the  ta|tkl  payroU  for 
6.484  permanent  federal  emplo  ms  la  $63,489,- 
OOO.  I' 

Twenty-five  of  the  poverty  figbters  will 
draw  more  than  the  base  pay  Of  Gen.  West- 
moreland, who  leads  our  fighters  In  Vietnam. 

Five  anti-poverty  workers  will  be  paid 
more  than  the  $38,000  salartr  of  the  U3. 
oommlssloner  of  education,  wl  ib  runs  a  pro- 
gram twice  tbe  size  of  GEO.       [ 

with  a  program  twice  as  latse,  the  Office 
of  Education  operates  with  a  staff  half  tbe 
itarn  of  that  of  GEO.  > 

The  congressman  asserted  that  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Job  Corps  are  so  high 
that  the  annual  cost  per  enrdOee  now  runs 
■bove  $9,000. 

Calling  for  creation  of  a  bl-iartlsan  select 
committee  to  Investigate  conduct  of  tbe  war 
on  poverty,  Arass  recalled  the  recent  decla- 
ration of  Representative  Aoam  Dij^tton  Pow- 
Bx.  chairman  of  the  Hoiise  $llucatlon  and 
Uhor  Oommlttee,  that  Congress  approprl- 
sted  ^ney  "to  help  the  poorj  not  to  create 
a  moiu>Uth  of  extravagantly  ]i$ld  fimctloa- 
•rlss.'" 

If  wA  do  not  take  remedial  Miction,''  Ai 
oondudttl,  "tbe  entire  antl-poMerty  program 
to  going  \o  become  so  discredited,  and  be  so 
Ineffectlre,  as  to  create  masslpe  disiUuslon- 
ment  among  citizens  trapped  in  poverty. 
There  is  ^111  time  to  avoid  th|4  tragedy." 

Tbe  coiKressman  Is  right — ^itt  the  time  ia 
rapidly   rmmlng   out.     The   committee   he 
aould  be  activated  forthwith. 

Iftcm  the  Loe  Angelea  (Calif  ]|  Ttmee,  May 

2,  lOSSl  1 

Uttbs  to  tks  TDfxs:  Povsbtt  Wab  Chut 
RxFLiB  TO  CarnciBic  or  His  Pxookaic 
Tbe  Times'  editorial  (April  8)  entitled 
"^ureauoraey  In  Poverty  Warljhaa  come  to 
my  attention.  While  I  would  never  question 
the  responsible  right  of  a  newspaper  to  com- 
ment editorially,  I  am  dlstuy^1|ed  that  the 
wUtoftal  quotations  were  drawn  from  pat- 
■>Uy  cnoneous  statement*  by  Congressman 
Ann. 

In  tbe  Drat  instance,  hU  fli 
*taff  U  more  than  800%   in 
Mlwy  figures  two  and  one- 

•rtual.    OBO   employees    in    ^„._    „    

y«r  totaled  2,099— not  6.484,  {snd  the  pay 
raU  is  estimated  at  $18.1S5,0M  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal   year   and   $21,78en00    for   next 
nar— not  $63,489,000  as  quoted. 

The  congressman  charges  that  26  poverty 
••more  draw  more  pay  thai  Gen.  West- 
moreland does.  TiUe  87— D.d.  Code  shows 
the  general  eligible  to  receive  IIBO.794.62  an- 
wuUy.  ThU  exceeds  the  st4tutory  salary 
nr  the  director  of  an  indepekident  agenoy 
"Kb  as  OBO  and  obviously  tha  t{  of  any  other 
•nployeee  at  OBO  as  weU 


on  OBO's 

and  his 

timee  the 

of   this 


Only  the41reetor  and  the  deputy  dlreotor 
are  paid  at  a  higher  rate  tdian  Is  the  Commis- 
sioner o(  BducaUon,  again  in  keeping  with 
statutory  salary  struoturee.  Ttiese  ware 
eBUbUshed  by  that  Congrees  of  which  Oon- 
^VBsman  Avbbs  ta  a  leading  member,  and  )m 
never  objected  to  them. 

OBO  aptn.tt»  With  a  staff  leas  than  that 
of  the  OfllCB  of  Bduoction  which  employes 
2,192  parsons.  Furthermore,  a  comparison 
of  size  of  programs  between  tbe  two  is  im- 
possible to  make,  slnoe  it  falls  ia  the  iqiplea 
vs.  oranges  eategory. 

The  two  offices  function  in  totally  different 
ways  to  meet  their  entirely  different  re- 
sponsibiUtise.  Vhe  Gfllce  of  Education  is  a 
funding  and  resooroes  agency  to  the  60 
states  whoae  eduoattoo  systems,  varying 
widely  in  eiae^  administer  those  programs. 

GKO  must  fond,  administer,  and  provide 
teclinlcal  serrioes  not  only  to  the  SO  states, 
but  also  directly  to  the  700  community  ac- 
tion agencies.  We  are  charged  with  creating 
and  developing  a  boat  of  new  programs  such 
as  Head  Start,  Upward  Bound,  Legal  Serv- 
ices, Poster  Grandparents,  etc.,  all  of  which 
cut  across  the  whole  complex  of  the  human 
and  environmental  factors  that  create  the 
problem  of  poverty  for  the  nation,  and  q>e- 
dflcaUy  for  some  82  million  pec^le  who  ars 
its  victims. 

Saboxnt  Sbbivkb, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunit}!. 

Washimoton,  D.C. 

Mat  16,  1966. 

BOROB,   Los  AMOBLBB  TllCBS. 

Time*  Mirror  Square, 
Lot  Angelet,  CcMf. 

DxAB  EorroB :  I  have  just  seen  Mr.  S<u-gent 
Shriver's  letter  to  the  Times  of  May  3  in 
which  be  attacks  your  editorial  "Bureaucracy 
in  Poverty  War"  (April  8)  as  being  based 
upon  "patently  erroneous  statements  by  Con- 
gressman Atbks."  He  says  that  my  figures 
on  poverty  war  staffing  are  "more  than  800 
percent  In  error"  and  that  my  poverty  war 
salary  figuree  are  "two  and  one-half  times 
the  actual." 

Mr.  shriver's  letter  is  either  a  crude  at- 
tempt to  mislead  your  readers,  or  a  pathetio 
display  of  a  profoimd  Ignorance  of  his  own 
poverty  war  budget,  or  both. 

My  statement  of  March  30  read:  "Acocxtl- 
ing  to  President  Johnson's  1987  Budget,  it 
will  take  8,484  permanent  Federal  employeee 
to  run  Mr.  Shriver's  burgeoning  Imreauc- 
racy — a  poverty  empire  coetlng  $63,489,000  in 
salaries  alone."  I  carefully  broke  down  theee 
figures,  as  follows:  "Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
2,360  permanent  Federal  employees  budgeted 
for  tbe  Washington  and  regional  offices  of  the 
Office  of  Bconomlc  Opportunity.  This  is  the 
high-salaried  Palace  Guard  of  the  Poverty 

Czar Outside  this  inner  circle  at  Poverty 

Headqxiarters  there  are  4,134  other  permanent 
Federal  employees  budgeted  at  $31,760,000. 
They  are  to  do  the  hard  work  farmed  out  to 
other  Federal  agenclea,  such  as  running  the 
Job  Corps  camps,  the  Neighborhood  Touth 
Corps,  the  Adult  Education  Program,  Agricul- 
tural loaiu,  etc." 

This  Is  an  absolutely  accurate  statement, 
with  the  one  exception  that  the  number  of 
poverty  war  poattlons  in  programs  "farmed 
out"  is  actually  4,888,  making  the  total 
permanent  Federal  poverty  Jobs  7,288.  The 
authority  for  my  statement  is  the  President's 
Budget  of  the  United  SUtes  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1967.  The  complete  analysis  of  poverty  war 
expenditures  is  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Bud(;et  under  "Funds  Appn^riated  to  the 
President:  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity" 
beginning  on  page  92  and  running  through 
page  96.  On  page  94  the  funds  are  detailed 
in  a  chart  headed  "Object  Classification"  and 
the  i>ersonnel  plans  are  described  under 
"Personnel  Summary".  The  cost  of  perma- 
nent poeitlioas  for  the  main  ofllce  of  OBO 
in  1S67  is  stated  at  $31,789,000,  and  for  the 
farmed  out  jobs  (d$scrn>ed  in  budget  Ua- 


guags  as  "allocation  aecounts")  at  $8Ui0,- 
000;-or  my  total  of  $63,488,000.  StmUirly. 
the  main  office  Mrnuuiaat  positions  for  1967 
are  given  ai '^.^MO,  and  the  '*aUocation  ac- 
counts" permanent  positiooB  as  4,888 — or  my 
total  of  7,283  IPedsral  snqiloyees. . 

HOW  iMw  in  thewcrld  ooukt  Mr.  Shriver 
make  suoh  statements  in  the  teeth  of  the 
President's  Budget?  He  simply  ignored  the 
1967  estimates  and  talked  of  current  posl- 
tloits;  worse,  he  ..Ignored  all  the  programs  un- 
der OBO,  siich  as  tbe  Job  Corps,  which  are 
farmed  out  to  other  agencies  and  spoke  only 
of  his  main  office  staff. 

This  kind  of  trie)?  stuff  is  unworthy  of 
Mr.  Shriver.  Surely  be  does  not  contend 
that  tbe  Job  Corps,  etc.  are  not  parts  of  Ms 
$1.7  bUllon  program.  President  Jirtuuon's 
Budget  certainly  contains  no  sueh  i 
it  is  explicit  and  aoourate.  and  so 
Btatsmant. 

But  these  are  not  She  only  dtstorttoBs  and 
mis-statements  in  Mr.  Siulver's  Istter.  My 
statement  noted  that  "6  [OBO  employees] 
wiU  get  between  $36,000  (the  pay  of  the 
U.  8.  Commissioner,  of  Education)  and  $80,- 
000".  In  a  covering  press  release  I  said 
that  "6  anti-poverty  workers  wiU  get  more 
ttum  the  $36,000"  paid  the  Commissioner. 
Mr.  Shriver  attaclcs  this  by  saying  that  to- 
day only  he  and  his  deputy  are  paid  more 
than  the  Commissioner.  But  on  page  1116 
of  the  Budget  AppMidix  a  "schedule  of  per- 
sonnel compensation"  for  the  OBO  main 
office  has  the  1967  esttmatas  in  t>lack  and 
white.  It  shows  a  Director  (Mr.  Shriver) 
at  $80,000,  a  Deputy  Director  at  $28,500,  three 
Assistant  Directors  at  $27XN)0  each,  and  one 
Assistant  Director  at  $26,000 — ^precisely  as 
given  in  my  statement. 

One  final  dUtortlon:  Z  said  that  28  of 
Shriver's  poverty  warriors  would  draw  more 
next  year  than  the  base  pay  of  General  West- 
moreland. The  highest  base  pay  of  a  full 
general  is  $23,374  per  year,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget  clearly  abows  26  of  Shriver's 
troops  scheduled  to  get  more  than  $28,374. 
Mr.  Shriver  added  to  the  base  pay  aU  of  a 
general's  allowances  for  quarters,  subsist- 
ence, and  presumably  even  combat  pay  for 
Vietnam  to  get  a  higher  figure.  But  my 
statement  was  precisely  accurate. 

Mr.  Editor,  you  and  your  readers  have  a 
right  to  rely  upon  the  accuracy  and  truth- 
fulness of  a  member  of  the  VS.  House  OC  Rep- 
resentatives. I  make  erron  and  mistakes, 
but  I  do  not  treat  Ugbtly  of  the  truth  and 
I  do  not  distort  at  mlsreiHreeent  facts  vital 
to  the  citizens  of  oar  eountry.  I  have  en- 
cloeed  photostatio  copies  of  th*  i4>propriat« 
pages  of  the  President's  Budget,  together 
with  my  complete  statemsnt  of  March  80, 
1966,  and  the  aooompanying  press  release. 
These  were  availabU  to  Mr.  Shriver  beoauss 
X  Inssrted  tlie  statement  in  the  Oomobbs- 
sxoNAL  Rboobd  ou  MsTch  80.  Tou  may  Judgs 
for  yourself  whose  fBibts  are  "patently 
erroneous". 

I  know  Mr.  Shriver  and  have  respected  him 
as  an  honeet  atul  straightforward  man.  I 
cannot  believe  that  he  oompoeed  a  letter 
with  such  distortions  and  erron  of  fact  oon- 
oemlng  his  own  budget.  It  most  have  been 
the  work  of  one  of  his  numerous  incotupetent , 
subordlnatee,  who  combined  an  astounding 
ignorance  of  the  Budget  with  a  profound 
contempt  for  the  pubUo  right  to  know  tbe 
truth. 

TlUs  incident  is  typical  of  the  confusions, 
errors,  and  misstatements  flowing  dally  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Oi^xirtunlty  (thsir 
budget  for  printing  tliis  year  is  over  $4,000.- 
000).  It  u  illustraUve  of  the  reasons  for 
Mr.  Shriver^  agency  being  widely  referred  to 
in  Washington  as  "the  fuddle  factory".  The 
real  tragedy  is  that  so  little  of  the  UUlqes  It 
is  spen^Ung  reseh  the  poor.  ^'  --'i*'*' 

atDeemj, 

WiLUAM  H.  ATsas, 
Member  ojT  OoR^rsss. 

BnolosurtB. 
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Tbe  f(41owtaf  tables,  from  pagea  92 
and  94  o(  the  "Appendix  to  the  Budget" 
ahow  the  complete  $1.724JS00.0OO  budget 
for  OEO  for  llaoal  year  1967.  Poaittons 
and  oosta  for  tbe  main  offloe  at  OEO  are 
stated  sepuatriy  from  tlioae  In  OEO 
programa  delegated  to  other  agencies, 
whldi  are  listed  under  the  heading  "Allo- 
cation Accounts,"  but  an  are  Included 
within  tbe  total  OBO  budget  figure  of 
$1,734,300,000.  All  figures  are  stated  in 
thousands  of  dollars : 

Omcx  ov  KcoMOioc  OrwiuMHi 

OnnSAL  AMD  aPBCIAL  FUMM: 

Soonomie  OpportunU]/  Progrmm 
9at  npiuMa  ntemnrj  to  eavry  oat  th* 
provtaloBs  of  th«  ■ooncanlc  Opportonlty  Act 
of  1964  (PuMlc  Law  8S-46a,  apinoTad  August 
ao,  imt).  aa  amentfMl.  111.800,000,000] 
4i,7SOjt0»jO$O.   ptUM   r«4mbun«0MntB   L   to- 


eludmg  not  aaor*  tban  SIO/WO.OOO  to  oury 
out  tlM  purpoMB  at  aaetlan  906(d)  at  Utlm 
n.  la  tiu  dlnraUoB  ot  tb»  Dtraetor,  and  not 
mora  tlian  SIMOXMW  to  cany  out  tbe  pur- 
poaaa  of  part  O  at  tttla  nU:  Provtded.  Tbat 
tlUa  approprlatloo  iliaU  ba  avallabla  for 
tranaf  eiB  to  the  economle  OKMrtunlty  loan 
fund  for  loana  lUMtar  tltlar  III,  and  amouota 
ao  tranafamd  iluUl  nmam  available  untU 
expended:  Provided  furthtr.  That  tbla  appro- 
pilaUon  aiudl  be  avaUable  for  tbe  puiebaae 
and  hire  of  paMwngar  motor  Teblolaa,  and  for 
conatnictlon,  alteration,  and  repair  ot  buUd- 
ingi  and  other  fadUtlea,  aa  anthorlaed  by 
■eetlon  609  of  tbe  Seonomle  Opportunity  Act 
at  1964.  and  for  purebaae  of  real  property  for 
training  oentera:  Provtfetf  further.  That  this 
i4>pro|irlatlaB  aball  not  be  avaUable  for  oon- 
traota  under  ttUaa  I.  IX.  V,  and  VI  extending 
for  more  than  twenty-four  montba:  t^ro- 
vided  further.  That  none  at  tbe  funda  con- 
tained in  this  Act  ahaU  be  uaed  to  make 
Indemnity  paymenta.  authoclxed  by  part  O 

Program  arui  financing 
(In  tbouaands  of  dollars] 


Of  title  m.  to  any  fatmar  wboae  milk  wm 
removed  from  commer'clal  marketa  aa  a  result 
of  bla  failure  to  foUow  the  procedures  pie- 
aorlbed  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  tbe 
uae  of  tbe  offending  chemical:  Provided  fur- 
Vter.  That  66,000,000  of  this  approprtatiaa 
Shan  be  tranafetred  to  "Oommunlty  health 
practice  and  research"  to  carry  out  the  pro. 
gram  for  aelecttve  service  medical  rejecte« 
financed  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity In  flacal  year  1986:]  Provided  further. 
That  no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  available  for  any 
grant  untU  the  Director  has  determined  that 
the  grantee  Is  qualified  to  administer  the 
funds  and  programs  involved  In  tbe  proposed 
grant:  Provided  further.  That  all  grant  agree- 
ments shall  provide  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  have  acoees  to  the 
records  of  the  grantee  which  Isear  ezcluMTely 
upon  the  Federal  grant.  ("Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendmentt  of  IMS";  "Supplementai 
Appropriation  Act,  19$6.'^ 


... J — 

/ 

IMS 
•ctdal 

MM 

1«S7 
esUmata 

- 

1M8 
actual 

1980      . 
estimate 

1987 

Program  h*  •rtlTttles: 
1.  Tooth  prQeraiu: 

(a)  Jab  Corps 

SI,  fit 

8a  «t 

6.000 
41244 

1,116 

i.rr7 

2401000 

348.000 

147.000 
344.000 

24.000 
1. 000 

3JM.00O 

278.000 

2MI.0I0 
478.000 

saooo 

2.0W 
8.000 

Procram  by  MsUvttl«»-Contlnued 

6.  Work  expcrienee  program. 

7.  Adult  basic  education  program... 

8.  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America. 

9.  General  direction  and  admlnle- 

tration 

aaaat 

4,378 
1,S»3 

4,SM 

130,000 
30.000 
14,000 

11,000 

mm 
sQion 

2I,M 

,                  Corps 

17,  IN 

(at  Heeditart  components 

10.  Draft  rejectee  program 

(b)  Otii*  eompeDeoU..     ... 

Total  program  costs,  Amded 

Cbaate  In  selected  rMniirww 

6,  Mlpaatacrkolturalworkcnpre- 
■ram 

187,833 

487, tas 

1,177,000 
338.887 

1,637.  on 

87, » 

C  RnHl  areet  promm 

in             Tnt^l  nli|l(ttt«lt 

A  HiaeM  ho»6iwi  developniMrt  eto- 

086,787 

1,415,387 

1.73t.» 

twa^ .7. 

Object  daa$ification 
(In  thousands  of  doUars] 


omca  or  sconomic  orroaTUNrnr 

Pusuuuel  eompensatloB; 

ILl      PwBsasnt  poskkDS 

1L.6      PoritlaMotfcsrtfesBperaMiaat.. 
11.8      Special  peraanal  serrieas   pay- 
ments.  ,... 

11.8      OHisrpsrsaaMeoaipeBwtlea... 

Total  MtseoDal  ooMwensatian.. 

1X0   Panonad benefits.. 

31.0  Travel  and  traaspartaUon  of'pcr^ 

3X0  Tiea^piiiisiiiVrottiihiisJ"!""!!! 
AO   Beat.  wianmnnieeHnns,  and  ntlll- 

tjaa._ rmvi TT. 

SLf  piiutiBgaadrBBrwQucHMB. .. 

3X1  Other  a«vleeeJr. 

3XS  Bsrvtasef ether 

3X8  SupDHsB and  matarWs 

tLO  gqulpiiisiit 

4L0  Oraob,  sabMles,  and  eontrlbii- 

Total    obMartlMia.   OOee  of 
geonoanle  Opportunity 

uuxAMMt  Aooomna 

Ptnooael  nmnpenaitton' 

ILl      FeuBsuem  pesaiew 

ILXI     PattiaBeetbrthaapamaMat.. 
ILV     Bmiei  rwil  svflese  pay- 


1068 
actual 


x«a« 

3,eu 

1,900 

lis 


A 148 
361 


188 

8S7 

1,118 

IM,830 

17,488 

xoai 

A>N 
SMkSBS 


88S,0<S 


AM 
1.1M 

U 


1988 
estimate 


lAUB 
1,380 

38,880 
801 


4X388 

1,380 

A396 
100 

4.814 

4.818 

181.883 

7,888 

Am 

S3A888 


886,000 


32.880 

X8e8 


1967 
estimate 


S1.7IB 
738 

88,000 

TOO 


78.174 
1.736 

Asoo 

100 

6,100 
X900 
6^888 
7.100 
MOO 
i;088 

88X888 


1,064.880 


n.7ao 

X008 


ALLocATioM  AOOovHia— oontlnned 
11. 8       Other  pecaonnel  eompeoaatloa. . . 


12.0 
31.0 

32.0 
3X0 

34.0 
38.1 
38.3 

ae.o 

31.0 
3X0 
iLO 


98.0 


Total  peraonBri  eompenaatloa.. 

Persoanel  Deneflts 

Travel  and  transportation  of  per- 
sons  

Transportation  of  things 

Rent,  communications,  and  uUU- 
tles 

Printing  and  reprodnction 

Other  services 

Servlees  ol  other  a«encies„ 

SuppUee  and  material 

Equipment 

L4inds  and  stnietores 

Oranta,  subsidisB,  and  oootrlha- 


Total  obligations,  alhwatlon 
aoooonts 


Total  obllgatkma. 


ObUcatloDS  are  distributed  as  follows: 

Office  of  EooQomic  Omiortunity 

AgrlooUure. 

Health,  Education,  and  WelSw. . . . 

Interiar 

Labor 

Small  BnstaMss  Adtala^tiatlen. 


1068 
■etoal 


SIB 


118.663 


30^709 


686,787 


MS,  048 
8X837 

1M.437 
31,688 

m,300 


1966 

estimate 


861 


7,683 

36,020 

876 

1.983 

1.361 

7,000 

634 

1.611 

683 

A30B 

331 

303 

111.700 

31X766 

XI86 

^374 

X903 

14, 613 

X643 

X418 

30,086 

30,110 

161,068 


688,467 


1,41A367 


856,900 
7X084 

166. 4tt 
71,000 

389,000 


Penonnel  eumunary 


omc*  or  aooMoiac  onuamiim 
Tetalnasiharof.' 

St 

Avews»i«art»ela»swiplnisss 
Avee^aOS  pads.  ...TTTTr::.... 
AvMsOS 


19U 


1.110 
311 

as 

SUSM 


1066 


m 
i.n5 

X7 

Ml  Sir 


1967 


78 

xsn 

x< 

IX7V3 


ALbOCAnOR  AOOOVim 

Total  immber  o(  permanent  posttions. . 
PoIUhna  eqolvalant  e(  other  pesitiaBS. 
Aisisninamheralsaemployesi.^... 

Avsrags  OSpade^ 

Avence  OSnlary „ „ 


1868 


X686 
III 

1.617 

7.8 

67.000 


1986 
estimate 


1888 

X3B0 

7.8 

67,300 


1967 
estimate 


771 


31  ea 

38X00 
9,100 
».» 
1» 

t,m 

310,001 


i.osim 
nan 

196,011 

8X001 

290^100 

8,000 


1967 
estimste 


17.1 


The  following  table,  fro  3 1 
and  1117  of  the  "Appendix 
ct,"  iB  the  Schedule  of 
pensation  for  the  main 
does  not  include  "Allocation 


Perionnel 

.  Offl( » i 


ICONOMIC  OPPORTTJNITY  PqOORAM— eCHEDVLE  OF  PERSONNEL  COMPENSATION  PAID  FROM  PTTNDS  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  OFFICE  OF 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 


Orades  and  ranges: 
Special  positions  at  rates  equal  to  t 

In  excess  of  $26,382: 

Director,  OBO 

Deputy  director,  OEO 

Assistant  director 

Assistant  director,  R.P.P.  A  E.. 
GB-U.    826,382: 

Administrative  otBoer 

Assistant   Director,   congression  i 

relationB 

Assistant  Director,  Interagency  tf 

lations - — 

Assistant  director  management. 
Associate  director,  operations,  CA  E 
Associate  director,  program  plaii' 

ning  development,  CAP.. 
Deputy  director,  VISTA.... 
Deputy  director.  Job  Corps. 

Director,  regional  office 

General  counsel 

08-17.  832417  to  838,338: 

Administrative  ofBicer 

Assistant  director,  inspections J. . 

Assistant  director,  private  groum . 
Associate  director,  enroUee  aeth  I 

ties.  Job  Corps . 

Associate  director,  program  dev«  1 

opment    and    field    operatioi] ) 

VI8TA . 

Associate  director,  urban  oenteii 

•    Job  Corps 

:  Associate  director,  program  su  > 

port,  CAP 

Associate  director,  recruitment  at  c 

Community  relations,  VISTA. 

Director,  regional  olfioe 

.Director,  research  and  plans  di^  i 

^    tion,  RPPAE I 

Assistant  director,  public  affairs 
OS-16.  $19,619  to  $28,043: 

Administrative  officer 

Associate  director,   selection  ai(( 

training,  VISTA. 
Director,  budget  and  finance  dl^ 

sion.  management 

Director  community  and   publ  li 

relations.  Job  Corps 

Director,  men's  centers  divlslop 

\Job  Corps 
Director,    program    developmeli 

and  evaluation 

Director,  program  and  evaluatli  1 1 

fdivision,  RPP&E 

Dlrsetor,  women's  oenter*  dlvlsio  i , 

/  Job  Corps 

/  Executive  secretary 

/    Program  manager 

/  OS-IS.  817,065  to  $22,366: 

Accountant 

Administrative  officer 

Attorney 

Attorney  adviser 

Audio  visual  spedaUit 

Auditor 

Budget  ofOoer 

Comniunlcatlons  specialist 

Communications  relations  raiedi  1  > 

1st  " 

Contract  specialist 

Director,  audit  division,  mana^a 

ment . 

Director,  community  relations  <  i 

vision.  VISTA 

Dtrector,  oootraets  dlvtsioa,  ma  > 

a«emeat 

Dbeetor.  field  operations  dlvlsio  i 

inipeetlon 
51rectgr,  " 

VISTA 

Dlieetar,  headquarters  operation 

division  Inspeotioa 

DItectcr,  butaaiations  and  logliti  a 

division.  Job  Corpe 

Director,  management  analysis  ( I 

vhton,  management 

Director,  managemeat  support  <  i 

vision,  management 

Director,    proeram    developme:  i 

dIvteioB,  ViflTA 

Oireetor-    recruitment     dlvWo  i 


pages  1116 

»  the  Budg- 

Com- 

ofOEO.   It 

tuscounts" 
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and  the  4,8g3  permanent  Federal  em- 
ployees budgeted  at  $31,750,000  for  sal- 
aries are  listed  in  the  schedules  for  other 
Federal  agencies.  This  table  does  show 
5  positions  budgeted  at  a  higher  rate  of 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 


pay  than  the  $2<,000  for  the  U^SL  Oom- 
mlssioner  of  Education,  and  it  shows  25 
positions  budgeted  for  salaries  higher 
than  $23,274 — the  highest  base  pay  oi 
a  full  general: 


1988  actual 


Nnm-   Total 
ber     salary 


Nam-   Total 
ber     salary 


1  810,000 

1  2X800 

.     3  81,000 

1  26.000 

1  21600 

a 

1  31800 

1  31800 

1  31800 

1  21800 


1  34,800 

1  24,800 

1  24,800 

3  73,800 

1  M,600 


61338 
31446 
31448 


1      81.446 


31,448 
3X918 

21,446 

31,446 
8^780 

21,448 
34,800 

37,870 

18, 088 

30,346 

18,836 

18,986 

18,936 

19,890 

1X036 
1X93A 


10  190,006 

I  17,080 

14  230,440 

3  62,230 

1  16,460 


17,600 
1X460 


1      1X460 


1      1X170 


1      17,066 


1      1X460 


1      1X170 


1      1X480 


1966  estimate 


Num-  Total 
ber    salary 


130,000 
3X600 
81,000 
2X000 

28,382 

28,383 

2X382 
2X382 
2X882 

2X382 
2X382 
2X382 
7X146 
2X382 

7X978 
3X338 
3X338 

33,317 


33,217 

34.648 

33,804 

2X217 
8X868 

22,904 
34,848 

39, 3» 

19,619 

30,978 

19,619 

1X619 

9.619 

3X976 

2X397 
20,397 
10    202,970 

17,066 
46  770,428 
186.218 
81110 
17,088 
17,068 
1X828 
17,648 

17,046 
81110 

1X828 

17,066 

17,646 


17,068 
17,086 
17.068 
1X418 
17,066 
17,066 
17,  Ml 


I967esttanate 


880,000 
2X600 
81.000 
26,000 

26,882 

2X382 

2X382 
2X382 
28,883 

3X383 
2X382 
2X382 
7X148 
2X182 

101,300 
3X838 
3X828 

33,317 


3X904 
34,648 


33,904 
91,976 

3X771 
34,848 

39,338 

IX  U9 

21,663 

1X<1S 

19,619 

19,619 

31,688 

30,978 
20,976 
10    302,970 

6X348 
40  678,126 
10  171680 
08,230 
17,646 
17,648 
1X826 
1X336 

1X238 
3X200 

1X828 

17,646 

17.648 

17,086 

17,646 

17,648 

17,648 

10.418 

17,088 

17,648 

1X3IB 


Qradea  and  ranges— Continued 
08-18.  $17,0fi£  to$33,866-C«atiBued 

Director,  rural  task  force,  CAP 

Director,       selection       dlvWon, 

VISTA 

Director,    State    related    eedtirt 

office.  Job  Corps 

Director,  training  divisloa.  VISTA 
Director,  urban  centers  program  dl- 

vision.  Job  Corps.. 

Eoonomiat 

Education  specialist—. 
Oeneralei 


Infbrmatlon  spedalM. 


Liaison  officer 

Logistlcs'speOAlist .... 

Medical  specialist 

Personnel  specialist. ... .. I 

Placement  specialist 

Program  analyst 

Pyschlatri!(t 

Program  manager 


Programer , 

Property  and  supply  specialist 

Public  information  specialist 

Sociologist 

Statlstlcisn 

Systems  analyst 

Iraining  spedalist 

Visual  information  specUUst 

Writer ^. 

OS-14.  $11680  to  819,363: 

Accountant 

Accounting  technician 

Administrative  assistant 

Administrative  officer 

Attorney 

Budget  analyrt 

Auditor 

Classification  spedallst 

Community  relations  speeUiit..... 

Contract  specialist 

Education  spedallst 

Financial  manager , 

Information  specialist 

Inspector 

Oeneral  engineer 

Uataon  olDeer 

Logiatica  spedallst... 
Management  analyst. 


1866  actual 


Num-  Total 
her    salary 


Num-   Total 
ber     salary 


3  882,990 
2  8^930 
1     1X460 


I      82,800 


1  1X480 

1  1X460 

1  17,080 

1  1X«)0 

18  240,180 


17 

78X330 
1      lAMO 


1      IXMO 


1      1X460 
1      1X480 


1      1X630 


38  13X160 

3  4X400 

1  11170 

3  20,810 
1  11170 
1  11660 

'   8  43.610 

4  6X680 
1  11170 


"T" 


3     U.380 
I     4X940 


Media  apedalist. 

MedlcaJspedallst 

Morale  and  welfare  ofDcer 

Personnel  specialist 

Planning  officer. 

Procurement  specialist 

Program  analyst 

Program  evaluation  analyst. 
Program  manager „ 


Property  and  supply  spectaliat.t.. 

Psychologist 

PnbUc  Information  speciaUst 

Research  spedallst. 

System  analyst 

TVafflc  management  spedallst 

Training  specialist 

08-13.  812,610  to  $16,246. ! 


08-I2. 810,619  to  813,081. 
0»-ll.  88,061  to  811,716.. 


OS-10.  $8,184  to  110,704.. 
Q8-«.  $7,479  to  $9,768... 


QS-S.  86,869  to  88,931 . 
08-7.  $6,260  to  $8432 


08-«.  86,702  to  87,430. 
aB-6.  88,181 1«  |p,720. 

aS-4.  $4,641  to  $6,046. 

G8-S.  84,149  to  88.409. 
OS-2.  $8314  to  84.976. 
GS-1.  $3,607  to  $3,878. 

Total  permanent. . 


1     11170 
3     2X340 


1      11860 


17    24X790 
1      11170 


89X760 
16,130 
2X840 


1 
3 
10    14X130 


1    11  m 

1      11170 
III 

1,877,676 
128 

1,290,200 
79 

603,149 
1X800 


2 
84 

13 
111 


•1X786 
91,728 


696.048 

81  30X086 
181 

772.982 
116    83X107 

82  130.878 
9  4X480 
8     1X926 


1.180 

U,  08X790 


1886  estimate 


Nnm-  Total 
er    salary 


1  817,066 
1  17,086 


17,065 
17,066 

17,068 

102,880 

61.168 

17,646 

17,066 

121606 

8X240 

17.646 

31110 

1X216 

8X278 

341670 

17,068 


1.36X466 


17,068 
17,066 
17,066 
81110 
61,166 
17.066 


17,648 
6X330 


8X784 
11680 

IX  M> 

360,830 

4X864 

41848 
41648 

11880 
1X898 
8X730 

10X300 
11680 
11680 

13X488 
03,144 

10S,T80 
IX  m 
4X866 
2X>60 
116B0 
11680 
1X686 
11680 
11680 

681,864 
71,908 


4 

1 
3 

U 
3 
8 
3 

1 

1 

4 

7 

1 

1 

8 

6 

7 

I 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
46 

8 
98 
1.367,379 


8    117,440 
10    18X886 


4      8X730 
1      1X188 
6     8X080 
236 

X871.S80 
228 

2,43X078 
180 

l,S6Xf70 
4     1X296 
180 

l,IM,t» 
20    UX830 
200 

1,272.480 
94    844, 496 
370 

1,419.190 
210    980.274 


60 
30 


263.140 
n.870 


X160 

31,lU,8n 


1967eatiBiate 


1   817,  »ie 
I      17.846 


1 
1 

1 
7 
3 
1 
1 
7 
3 
I 
3 
1 
6 

18 
1 

76 


17,866 
17,648 

17.646 

13X616 

61,768 

1X3U 

17,646 

137,088 

8X880 

IX  3U 

81  TOO 

1X388 

87,686 

8U,S80 

17,646 


1,387,862 
1  17,646 
17,646 
31700 
8X380 
83,846 
17.648 


TX8W 


1 

4     TX 

4  88^786 

1  11880 

3  80,876 

18  981381 

3  3X380 

4  80,783 

6  9X113 
1  1X696 
1  1X304 
4  6X763 

7  16X848 
1  1X188 
1      1X188 

U    181796 

6  9X668 

7  106,110 
1      IXflM 

8  46.680 
39,960 
1X688 
IX  1» 
1X304 
1X188 
1X188 

43    661768 
7    10X808 
81 


1.3111 


6 

10 
1 
8 
1 
8 
330 


78.908 
18X886 
11680 
7X493 
1X606 
130,060 


368 


XMX830 


2, 78X118 

.74X960 
K978 

,30X260 
130. 68D 


190 

1 

4 

170 

1 

20 

226 

1,449.866 
106    61X713 


906 


340 

1 

66 

30 


1,623.810 


, 141 884 

318,888 

7X880 


X9I8 

3t,llA87S 
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■cKaaan  kUnu  to  Nswtpapw  Edttan 

EXTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAO 

or  rEWWILVAKIA 

Of  TBI  BOirSK  or  RIPBBSSMTATTVBB 

Thwidttif,  May  19. 1969 

Ifr.  MOORHXAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  Defenae.  Robert  8.  Mc- 
Namara.  delivered  an  addrea  before  the 
American  Society  of  New«M4;ier  Editors 
In  Montreal  May  19  which  emphasUeB 
the  Importance  of  economic,  social,  and 
political  progress  throughout  the  worid 
as  essential  to  world  securt^.  I  think 
it  is  a  statement  that  should  be  read 
bf  all  Members  of  the  Congress.  Uhder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  therefore.  I 
Include  the  text  In  the  Raooao  at  this 
point: 


ItaT  or  AmuM  it  UcW*m*bi  to  AMmiON 
Socxarr  or  MCwspatb  Kditobs 
Any  Am«rlc«n  would  b*  fortunate  to  Tlalt 
this  lovely  laUnd  dty.  In  tbis  bosplUble 


But  than  is  ft  ■psclal  Mtiafactlon  tat  a  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  croei  thm  longest  border 
In  tbe  world— «nd  realise  that  it  u  also  tbe 
least  anned  border  in  tbe  world.  It  prompts 
one  to  reflect  how  negative  and  narrow  a 
notion  of  defense  still  clouds  our  century. 

TTtere  Is  still  among  us  an  almost  eradl- 
eable  tendency  to  think  of  otir  seciirlty  prob- 
.  lem  as  being  enluslveljr  a  military  problem — 
and  to  think  of  the  military  problem  as  being 
•xeluslvely  a  weapons-system  or  hardware 
problem. 

The  plain,  blunt  truth  Is*  that  contem- 
porary man  stUl  conceives  of  war  and  peace 
»  In  mueh  the  same  stereotyped  terms  that  his 
anoBstors  did.  The  fact  that  these  an- 
ceators— both  recent  and  remote — were  con- 
aptouously  unsuccessful  at  avoiding  war.  and 
I  enlarging  peace,  doesnt  seem  to  dampen  our 

capacity  for  cliches. 

We  stlU  tend  to  conceive  of  national  se- 
curity almost  aolely  as  a  state  of  armed  readl- 
neea:  a  vast,  aweeome  arsenal  of  weaponry. 

We  stm  tend  to  assume  that  It  Is  prl- 
;,marlly  this  purely  mlUtary  Ingredient  that 
creates  seeu^ty. 

^    We  are  s«U  haunted  by  this  concept  of 
JBlUtary  luutTware. 

But  how  limited  a  concept  this  actually 
is.  beoomes  apparent  when  one  ponden  the 
kind  of  peace  tliat  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

It  U  a  vary  cogent  example.  Here  we  are. 
two  modem  nations:  highly  developed  teeh- 
noIogloaUy,  each  with  Immense  territory, 
both  enriched  with  great  reserves  of  natural 
resouroae.  each  military  sa|>hiatlcated— and 
yvt.  we  ait  aoroas  from  one  another,  divided 
by  an  unguarded  frontier  of  thousands  of 
mUee  •  •  •  and  thwe  u  not  a  remoteet  eet 
of  droomstanoee.  In  any  Imaginable  time- 
frame of  the  future,  In  which  our  two  na- 
tions would  wage  war  on  one  another. 

It  la  ao  unthinkable  an  idea  aa  to  be 
totaUy  abeurd. 

But  why  Is  tliat  sot 

Is  it  beoauae  we  ara  both  ready  In  an 
instant  to  hurl  oar  mlUtary  hardware  at 
noe  anoiherr 

.     Is  it  beoauae  we  are  both  aaroed  In  on 
one  another^  vital  targetaT 

la  it  taeeanse  we  are  both  anned  to  our 
i  teehnnloglcal  teeth  that  we  do  not  go  to 


'    The  whole  notion-  as  applied  to  our  two 
eountriaa— la  ludicrous. 

Canada  and  the  Vnited  State*  are  at  peace 
ter  reasons  that  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  our  mutual  military  raadinaaa. 


We  ara  at  peace  truly  at  peace  becauae 
of  the  vast  fund  of  compatible  beUefk.  oom- 
mon  prlnciplea.  and  ahared  idaals. 

We  have  our  dUferences  and  our  dlver- 

aity— and  let  u«  hope  for  the  sake  of  a 

mutnaUy  rewarding  relationship  we  never 

become  sterile  cart>on  oopies  of  one  another. 

BASXB  or  mmrsL  naca 

But  the  whole  polat  Is  that  our  basis  of 
mutual  paaos  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  our  military  hardware. 

Now  this  is  not  to  say,  obvloualy  enough, 
that  the  concept  of  military  deterrence  Is  no 
longer  relevant  In  the  contemporary  world. 

Unhappily,  It  still  Is  crlticaUy  relevant 
with  respect  to  our  potential  adveraariee. 

But  it  has  no  relevance  whatever  between 
the  united  Statee  and  Canada. 

We  are  not  adversaries.  Ws  are  not  going 
to  beoome  advanarles.  And  It  Is  not  mutual 
military  deterrence  that  keepa  us  from  be- 
oomlng  adveraariee.  It  Is  mutual  req>ect 
for  common  principles. 

Now  I  mention  this — as  obvious  as  it  all 
la— simply  as  a  kind  of  reductlo  ad  abaurdum 
of  the  concept  that  military  hardware  Is  the 
exclusive  or  even  the  primary  Ingredient  of 
permanent  peace  In  the  mld-30th  century. 

In  the  United  Statee  over  the  past  Ave 
years — we  have  achieved  a  considerably  im- 
proved balance  In  our  total  mlUtary  poature. 
That  was  the  mandate  I  received  frcxn 
Presldente  Kennedy  and  Johnson;  and  with 
their  sum>ort.  and  that  of  the  Congrees,  we 
have  been  able  to  create  a  strengthened  force 

structure  of  land,  aea,  and  air  component 

with  a  vast  Increase  In  mobility  and  mate- 
riel— and  with  a  massive  superiority  in 
nuclear  retaliatory  power  over  any  com- 
bination of  potential  adveraariee. 

Our  capablUtles  for  nuclear,  conventional, 
and  oountersubveralve  war  have  all  been 
broadened  and  Improved;  and  we  have  ac- 
oompliahed  this  through  military  budgete 
that  were  In  fact  leeser  peroentagas  of  our 
ftross  national  product  than  In  the  past. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  combat  readl- 
neee,  the  United  States  has  never  been 
militarily  stronger. 

We   Intend    to   maintain    that   readlneea. 

But  If  we  think  profoundly  about  the  mat- 
ter. It  la  clear  that  this  purely  military 
posture  la  not  the  central  element  in  our 
security. 

A  nation  can  reach  the  point  at  whUh  It 
doee  not  buy  more  security  tor  Itself  simply 
by  buying  more  military  hardware— we  are 
at  that  point. 

The  decisive  factor  for  a  powerful  nation — 
already  adeqiiately  armed — |a  the  eharcater 
of  Ite  relatlonahlpe  with  the  world.  And 
groups  of  nations:  first,  those  that  are 
atruggUng  to  develop;  aeoondly.  thoee  free 
nations  that  have  reached  a  level  of  stren(rth 
and  prosperity  that  enables  them  to  con- 
tribute to  the  peace  of  the  world:  and  finally, 
thoee  natlona  who  might  be  tempted  to  make 
themselvee  our  adversaries. 

Tar  each  of  theee  groups,  the  United 
Statee — to  preeerve  Ita  own  intrinsic  secu- 
rltv— haa  to  liave  distinctive  sete  of  relatlon- 
ah^ 

First,  we  have  to  help  protect  those  de- 
veloping countrlee  which  genuinely  need  and 
requeet  our  help,  and  which — as  an  essential 
prsoondltion— are  wUling  and  able  to  help 
themselves. 

Second,  we  have  to  encourage  and  achieve 
a  more  effective  partnership  with  those  na- 
tions who  ean  and  should  share  international 
peace-keeping  reeponalbUltiee. 

Third,  we  must  do  all  we  realistically  ean 
to  reduce  tlie  risk  of  conflict  with  those  who 
might  be  tempted  to  take  up  arms  againat 

MM. 

Let  us  eanunlne  these  three  eeta  of  rtiatioo- 
ahlpa  in  detaU. 

Rrat,  the  developing  natlona. 

Boughly  100  oountrlee  today  are  caught 
up  in  the  dilBcult  transition  from  traditional 
toafodemsoelettaa. 


There  la  ao  unifonn  rata  of  piogrtai 
among  them,  and  they  range  from  primittia 
moealc  eocietlee  fractured  by  trlballsn^  sad 
tield  feebly  together  by  the  slenderest  or  po- 
llUcal  alnewa— to  relatively  aophisticatad 
countrlee,  weU  on  the  road  to  agrioultuni 
sulBclency  and  Industrial  competence. 

Tills  sweeping  surge  of  development,  par- 
ticularly aerota  the  whole  eouthem  half  of 
the  globe,  has  no  parallel  in  history. 

It  has  tumsd  traditionally  llstlees  areas  of 
the  world  Into  seething  cauldrons  of  change. 
On  the  whole.  It  has  not  been  a  very  peace- 
ful procees. 

In  the  last  el^t  years  alone  there  have 
been  no  leee  than  164  Internationally  slgnlfl. 
cant  outbreaks  of  violence — each  of  them 
speciflciffly  deelgned  as  a  serious  challengt 
to  the  authority,  or  the  very  existence,  of  Uu 
government  in  queetlon. 

Bighty-tWD  different  govemmente  havi 
been  directly  involved. 

What  U  striking  Is  that  only  16  of  thaai 
184  aignlflcant  reeorta  to  violence  have  been 
military  confllcta  between  two  statee. 

And  not  a  single  one  of  the  164  conflicts 
has  been  a  formally  declared  war. 

Indeed,  there  has  not  been  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  war — anywhere  in  the  world — «tT»^ 
World  War  n, 

lite  planet  is  becoming  a  more  dangerom 
place  to  live  on — not  merely  because  of  a 
potential  nuclear  holocaust — but  also  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  de  facto  con- 
fllcta and  becauae  of  the  trend  of  such  con- 
fllcta Is  growing  rather  than  diminishing. 

At  the  beginning  of  1B58.  there  were  3S 
prolonged  insurgencies  going  on  about  the 
world.  As  of  February  1.  1966,  there  were  40. 
Further,  the  total  ntunber  of  outbreaks  of 
violence  has  Increased  each  year:  In  1988, 
there  were  34;  in  186fi,  there  wer^  68. 

But  what  Is  most  signlflcant  of  all  Is  that 
there  Is  a  direct  and  constant  relationship 
between  the  Incidence  of  violence  and  tht 
economic  status  of  the  countrlee  i^cted. 

The  World  Bank  divides  nations,  on  the 
basis  of  per  capita  Income,  into  four  cate- 
gories, rich,  middle-Income,  poor,  and  very 
poor. 

The  rich  nations  are  thoee  with  a  per 
capita  Income  of  $760  per  year  or  more.  The 
current  United  States  level  is  more  than 
ta,70C.  There  are  27  of  theee  rich  natloni. 
Tliey  poeseee  76  per  cent  of  the  workll 
wealth,  though  roughly  only  38  per  cent  of 
the  WOTld's  population. 

Since  1968,  only  one  of  theee  37  natloni 
has  suffered  a  major  Internal  upheaval  on  Its 
own  territory. 

But  observe  what  happens  at  the  other  end 
of  the  economic  scale.  Among  the  88  very 
poor  nations— those  with  a  per  capita  Incoms 
of  under  tlOO  a  year— no  lees  than  32  bsvt 
suffered  significant  confllcte.  Indeed,  they 
have  suffered  an  average  of  two  major  out- 
breaks of  violence  per  country  In  the  eight 
year  period.  That  U  a  great  deal  of  conflict 
What  Is  worse,  It  has  been,  predominantly, 
conflict  of  a  prolonged  nature. 

TBBNB  Boua  oomTAirr 

The  trend  holds  predictably  constant  In 
the  case  of  the  two  other  categories:  tbe 
poor,  and  the  middle-income  nations.  Since 
1968,  87  per  cent  of  the  very  po<»  nations,  00 
per  cent  of  the  poor  nations,  and  48  per  cent 
of  the  middle-income  nations  have  suffered 
serious  violence.    ' 

There  can,  then,  be  no  queetlon  but  that 
tliere  is  an  irrefutable  relationahlp  between 
violence  and  economic  baokwardnees.  And 
the  trend  of  such  violence  Is  up,  not  down. 

Now,  it  would  perh^M  be  somewhst  re- 
assuring If  the  gap  between  the  rich  nations 
and  the  poor  naUons  ware  oloalng;  and 
economic  baokwardnees  were  significantly 
receding. 

But  It  Is  not.  The  economic  gap  Is  widen- 
ing. 

By  the  year  1970,  over  one-half  of  the 
world's  total  population  will  live  in  the  la- 
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dependent   natlona    aweepli  i  ( 
aouthsm    half    of    the    plajst 
hungering  half  of  the  hiunih  race  will  by 
then  command  only  one-sixth  of  the  world's 
total  of  goods  and  services,      i  i 

By  the  year  1976,  the  depe^ent  (di.«tren 
of  these  nations  alone — clUidren  under  18 
years  of  age — will  equal  tbe  total  populatton 
of  the  devel(^>ed  nations  to  tbe  north. 

Bvett  In  our  own  abundant  aocletlea.  w« 
have  reason  enough  to  worrir  over  the  tan 
slons  that  ooU  and  tighten)  tanong  under 
privileged  young  people,  a 
in  delinquency  and  crime 
expect  from  a  whole  hi 
where  moimtlng  frustrattoi 
fester  Into  eruptions  of 
tremlsm? 

Annual  per  capita  income 
of  tbe  80  underdeveloped 
members  of  the  World 
paltry  1  per  cent  a  year  or 
of    the    century,    the 
present  rates  of  gtowth- 
capita  Income  of  barely  $1' 
United  States,  by  the  same 
tain  a  per  ci^ita  Income  of  i 

Tbe  conclusion  to  all  of 
inescapable:  Given  the 
between  economic  stagnatl< 
ddence  of  violence,  the  years  ithat  lie  ahead 
for  the  naUons  in  the  eouthnm  half  of  tbe 
globe  are  pregnant  with  vlolei^ie. 

This  would  be  true  even  U  no  ttireat  of 
Communist  subversion  exiBt4d— 4is  It  clearly 
doee. 

Both  Moeoow  and  P^i: 
their  internal  differencee — ri 
modernization  process  as 
ment  fen'  the  growth  of 
experience  with  subversive 
Ktenslve;  and  they  have  d 
ilderable  array  of  both  doctrl 
measures  in  the  art  of 

What  is  oftMi  misundersi 
aunlsto  are  capable  of  subv^ttlng,  manipu- 
lating, and  finally,  directing  for  their  own 
ends,  the  wholly  legitimate  grievances  of  a 
developing  society. 

But  It  would  be  a  grdes  oiMrslmpliflcatlan 
to  regcud  Communism  as  thU  central  factor 
In  every  oonfllct  throughout  the  xmderde- 
veloped  world.    Of  the  140 
Insiirgenclee  in  the  past  e: 
munlsta  have  been  invol' 
them — 38  per  cent  of  the  toi 
dudee  seven  Instancee  in 
nlst  regime  itself  was  the 
rising. 

vioLxifci  sxNoe  ax^trsLB 

Whether  Commuhlste  are  |4^°I^*<1  <"  ^°t> 
Tlolence  anywhere  in  a  taut 
slarp  alg&ala'thnnigili  tliB 
IntematKmal  relations;  and 
ttie  United  Stated  Is -related 
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and  stability  of  n|Ltions  half  i^  glot^  away. 

But  neither  conscience  ncr  sanity  Itself 
■uggesta  that  the  United  Sta^^*  !■•  should,  or 
eould  be  the  ^otNtl  gen 

Quite   the  contrary,   e: 

what  hcanaa  naturt  v 

Instant^  of  Intenua  vlolei 
pie  themselvee  are  beet  at 
with  the  situatton  within 
their  own  tradiUona. 

The  United  States  has  no  mandate  from 
en  high  to  phlioe  the  world.  M&d  no  inollAa- 
tion  to  do  aa    There  have 
la  which  our  deliberate 
wisest  acUon  of  alL 

Where  our  help  Is  not 
prudent  to  volunteer. 

Certalidy  we  have  no  eU^rter  to  rescue 
floondeilng  regimee,  who  hatna  brought  vio- 
lence on  themselvee  by  delltW^toly  refusing 
to  meet  the  legitimate  eq)e4tatlons  of  their 
eMaaary^ 

Furtlier.  throughowt  the  ikkwt  deoads  ad- 
Tandng  t^ehaology  wiu  radiiia  tke  nqpjtxft- 
Bent  for  basee  and  staging  r1  rfhto  at  partlcu 


[on  was  the 
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lar  looatloBs  abroad,  and  the  wliole  pattern 
of  forward  deployment  wilt  gradually  change. 

But— though  aU  these  oavaata  are  dear 
— «"«»g>' — tbe  IrredudUe  faot  ramalna  that 
our  security  Is  related  directly  to  the  security 
of  the  newly  developing  world. 

And  our  role  must  be  precisely  this:  1*0 
lielp  provide  security  to  those  developing 
nations  which  genuinely  need  and  requeet 
our  he^.  and  which  demonstrably  are  willing 
and  able  to  help  themselves. 

The  rub  oomee  in  this:  We  do  not  always 
graap  the  meaning  of  the  world  security  In 
this  context. 

In  a  modwnlslng  society,  aecutlty  meaaa 
development. 

Security  is  not  military  hardware — ^though 
it  may  Include  it.  Security  is  not  military 
force— though  it  may  Involve  it.  Security 
Is  not  traditional  military  activity — thoxigh 
It  may  encompass  it. 

Security  is  development. 

Without  development,  there  can  be  no 
aeciolty. 

A  developing  natlon'that  doee  laot  in  fact 
develop  simply  cannot  remain  "secure." 

It  cannot  remain  secure  for  the  IntraotaMe 
reason  that  ita  own  clUaenry  ca^inot  abed  ita 
human  nature. 

If  security  Impllee  anything,  it  imptlee 
a  minimal  measure  of  order  and  stability. 

Without  internal  development  of  at  laast 
a  minimal  degree,  order  and  stability  are 
simply  not  poeslble.  They  are  not  poesible 
because  human  nature  cannot  be  fnistrated 
beyond  intrlnalc  Umlta.  It  reacts— beeanae 
it  must. 

vox  sLwars  trnnaxaTOOD 

Now,  that  Is  what  we  do  not  always  under- 
stand; and  that  Is  also  what  govenmunta 
of  modernizing  nations  do  not  always  tihder>- 
stand. 

But  by  emphasizing  that  security  arises 
from  development,  I  do  not  say  that  an  un- 
derdevrtoped  nation  cannot  be  subverted 
from  witliin:  or  be  aggreaeed  upon  from  wlth.- 
out;  or  be  the  victim  of  a  oombinatton  pf  the 
two. 

It  can.  And  to  prevent  any  or  all  of  theee 
conditions,  a  nation  does  reqiUre  appnv 
priate  military  capabilities  to  deal  with  the 
specific  problem.  But  the  specific  military 
problem  Is  only  a  narroer  (aoet  of  the  broader 
eeourity  iwoblem-  j 

Military  force  oan  h^  provide  law  and 
order^-bttt  only  to  the  degree  that  a  basis 
for  law  and  order  already  exlsta  in  tha  devW- 
optne  society:  A  basic  wimngness  on  tlM.yart 
of  tbe  people  to  eooperata  .    ^^    '> 

Tbe  law  and  order  la  a  shlekl,  b^tlnd  wbloh 
the  central  fact  of  security— derelopment— 
oan  be  aohieve«L : . 

Now  we  are  not  playing  a  samantio  game 
with  these  words. 

The  trouble  Is  that  wa  have  been  lost  in  a 
semantic  Jungle  for  too  long.  We  haw  oome 
to  identify  "aeeurlty"  wltk  eaduslvely  mili- 
tary phenomena;  and  moat  particularly  with 
military  hardware. 

But  It  Juat  lent  ao.  And  we  need  to  mobaa- 
modate  to  the  facta  of  the  matter,  if  we  want 
to  aee  aeeurlty  avrvire  and  grow  in  tba.aauth- 
em  half  of  the  globe.  ;  .i  , 

Development  means  eoonomle.  aoolalt  and 
politioal  progreea.  It  means  a  reasonable 
.ataadard  of  living— and  the  word  "reaeea- 
able"  in  thla  context  requirea  eotttlnual  z»- 
deflnitton.  What  la  "reasonabis"  In  aa  ear- 
liar  atage  of  devetopmeat  will  beooma  "ua- 
reaaoaable"  in  a  later  atage. 

Aa  devtiopment  progreeaaa.  aeeurlty  pro> 
greaaaa;  and  when  tbe  people  of  a  nation  have 
organlaad  their  o<wn  human  and  aataral  ra- 
aoureea  to  provide  tbasaaalvaa  fdtb  ^rtwt  tbay 
naed  and  aapaot  out  of  lif  a— aa4  bava  laamad 
to  comproinlBe  peaoafuily  aaioag  aompettsg 
■damanrta  In  tbe  larger  aattoaal' ,  iytaipat  ■ 
then,  their  reslatanoe  to  disorder  aq4  *la- 
lenoe  will  be  enormotisly  Increaeed. 


Oonveratfy,  the  tragia  aaed  of  desperate 
men  to  reeort  to  force  to  achieve  tbe  Inner 
ImperaUvee  of  human  decency  wlU  dftulnlab. 

Now  I  have  aaid  that  tb«  role  of  tba  Ubltad 
Statee  is  to  help  provide  security  to  these 
modernizing  natlona — ^providing  they  need 
and  request  our  h^;  and  are  aaaily  MU^g 
and  able  to  help  themsMvea.       ,  ^y, .,  ^J^ 

^ut  what  should  our  help  bet ' 

Clearly,  it  should  be  help  towards  develop- 
mant.  In  the  mlUtary  s{diare.  that  invol vaa 
two  broad  categorlta  of  aaslstanoa. 

We  shotild  he^  the  devtioping  nation  with 
,8ueh  training  and  equipment  as  la  naoapaary 
to  maintain  the  protective  abield  bahlbd 
which  development  ean  go  forward. 

Tbe  dlmenalona  of  that  ahleld  vary  Iram 
country  to  country;  but  what  la  eeaential  la 
that  It  ahould  be  a  ahleld,  and  not  a  capacity 
for  satemal  aggreeaton. 

TZAiKiira  m  one  aonox 

"nte  second'  and  perhape  leee  underatood 
category  of  military  aaaiatanoe  in  a  modem* 
Izlng  nation — la  training  in  civic  action. 

"Olvie  Action"  Is  another  one  of  those  aa- 
mantle  puaales.  Too  few  Americans — and  too 
few  ofllclals  in  developing  nations — realty 
comprehend  what  mllltazy  civfe  action 
tteans. 

Basenttally,  it  means  using  indigenous  mil- 
itary f orcee  for  non-traditional  ^nSitary  pfoj- 
eetih— projepta  that  are  useM  to  the  local 
popplation  in  btids  aueb  as  eduoatdm,  p\ik>- 
lie  woAs,  health,  sanitation,  »grtctatat«h- 
tndeed,  anything  connected  with  anqnomV) 
or  aoelal  progreea. 

It  has  had  some  Impreeatva  raaulta.  In  tba 
past  tovx  years,  the  ]Dhfted  Statas-aaaiated 
civic  action  program,  ii^dtftde,  baa  «pn« 
strjocted  or  repamd  mora  tban  TO,ObO  fidlea 
of'iroads;  built  over  l')000  sctu>OIs."hundradB 
of  bo^tftals  j^  dinios;  and  baa  iirovldad 
mecUcal  and  dental  care  to  apprt&lmataily 
fbur  million  people.  , 

What  la  importantla  that  aU  thla  waa  dona 
by  indlgenoda  men  in  uniform.  Quite  uart 
from  the  (levelopmental  prdleeta  themaslVaa, 
the  |>r^>gram  powerfully  altera  the  negalfvia 
image  of  the  ntnitary  zain,  aa  tbe  qppreaaliy 
^eeerver  of  tbe  stagnant  status  quo. 

But  assistance  lU^  the  ptirely  '  mUttaiT 
apberte  u  net  eboi^.  gponomic  aaalstanda 
Is  also  essential.  The  Freeident  la  datermlned 
that  bur  kid  ahould  be  bardhSaded  and  |1iar> 
ou^  realistic:  that  it  ahould  deal  directly 
with  the  rdota  of  uhderdeielo|>ment,  abd'not 
merely  attempt  to  aUcrvtate  tbe  rpjaf^oait. 
Bia 'bedrock  «rl|ielpliB  is  that  Ui^tsd  Statee 
Meadnlo  ald-Hso  tptf^  %hat  lW  Qtagnl- 
■tti^'"la  futUft  Mktam  the  country  In  ({uea- 
tldn  laiaabMto  Ih  making  the  primary  effolr^ 
itself.  T<hat  will  be  the  criterion,  and  that 
will  be  the  crucial  condition  for  an  our 
-future 'aaalataaea. 

Only  tba  devetoptng  aatkns  tbemaeltas 
oaA  take  the  fundamental  iheaaurea  <  that 
laake  outsMe  aaal stance  msaaingfuL  Thsse 
theaauree  are  often  utt|Matal^l»— and  fra- 
quen^y  dSU  tor  poUtioal  acMiga  and  dae^ 
alvansaa.  But  to  tau  «6  undertake  i>attirul. 
but  asaantlal.  Mfoon  th&rtMbty  laada  to  tsr 
mere  painful  revolutloaaty  violence.  Our 
eeoooiMC  aaaiatanoe  la  deelgned  to  offer  a 
laaaonible  altemattv*  to  that  vMenoe.  R 
is  deelgned  to  Mttp  aubstttuta  peaceful  prog- 
reea for  tragic  Internal  conflict. 

The  UnMed  Btataa  intanda  to  be  eompaa- 
alooata  a^  generoua  in  -this  effort,  but  it  is 
not  an  aSort  It  can  carry  axelualvaly  by 
itaav.  And  thua  it  loofca-to  thoee  natlocw 
who  have  reached  the  pdnt  cf  aalff#uataln- 
Ing  paqsperity  to  Inereaae  their  contribution 
to  thS  development  4nd.  thua.  to  the  aee^ 
rlty-r of  tha  mcdamlatng  world.  . 

A|ul  that  teings  ma  to'  tba  saoond  eat  cf 
xalationablpa  that  X  undwaoorad  at  tbe  «at- 
satg  It  Is  the  poUcy  cf  tha  0nltsd  atataa  to 
aaoouraga  and  aahiava  a  mcta  affactlva  part- 
Haaablp .  wtth  tboaa .  natlona  wb<»,  fam*  and 
■w«a«iH    mit^w^  '4«ifc— »-««^«>»i  ^  oaaca^aanlaa 

reeponsibllltias. 
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.  Am«rtea  hM  dcTotad  »  lumber  jvoportlon 
,0(  iU  grow  nauonal  product  to  lu  aUiltair 
MtAblUhiBent  thjui  any  otbar  nugor  free 
wiprld  nation.  TbU  waa  true  even  bafora 
our  loeraaavd  eipendicurea  la  Soottaaoat 
Aala. 

We  have  had.  over  the  laat  few  yeara.  aa 
manjr  man  In  uniform  aa  aU  the  natloDii  of 
WQBtam  Kurope  combtnad — even  though 
tney  have  a  popiUatlon  half  again  greater 
than  our  awn. 

~r"Wow,  the  Amntcan  people  are  not  going  to 
ntek  thafr  oblfgattooa  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  tmt  they  clearly  cannot  be  expected 
to  bear  a  dlaproporttonate  ahare  of  the  com- 
mon kuiden' Indefinite. 

If,  for  aaiajda.  other  natlona  genuinely 
*>«M«»»— aa  they  aay  they  do— that  it  U  in  the 
common  intaraat  to  deter  the  ezpanalon  ot 
Red  Chiaa'a  aoonainlc  and  poUttcal  control 
^beyond  lU  national  boundarlea,  then  they 
jauat  tak*  a  more  active  role  In  guartUng  the 
daf anaa  parloiatar. 

I4t  ma  ba  parfactly  clear:  Thl«  la' not  to 
quaaUon  tha  poUey  of  nautrallam  or  non- 
aUmmaot  of  any  particular  nation.  But  It 
ia  to  etnpheilta  that  the  Indepandaaca  at 
Bueh  natlona  can — In  the  end — be  fully  aaxa- 
fuardad  only  ^  ooUaettva  agraemanta  among 
thamialaa^'and  thalr  nalghbora. 

Tbaj^laln  truth  la  the  day  la  coming  when 
no  atnigla  nation,  however  powerful,  can  un- 
dertake fey  Itaalf  to  ketp  tha  paaoa  oiitalde 
Uaown  bordara.  Regional  and  International 
organlaatlona  for  peace-keeping  purpoaaa  are 
aa  yat  rudlmantary:  but  thay  muat  grow  In 
aaqparlenoe  and  ba  ateangthenad  by  daUbarata 
and  praatleal  oooparatlva  action. 

to  tbia  tpattar.  tba  •otampla  of  Canada  la  a 
mddal  Mr  natlona  averTwbere.  Aa  Prime 
Ulalater  Paaradn  pointed  out  eloquently  In 
Vav  TiDKk  Juat  laat  weak:  Canada  "la  aa 
deeply  Invohred  In  the  world'a  aflaln  aa  anv 
country  of  Ita  ataa.  We  accept  thla  baoauae 
wa  bava  laamad  over  SO  yaara  that  laolatlon 
tnm  the  poUdea  that  determine  war  doaa 
not  glva  oa  Immunity  from  tha  bloody,  aao- 
rlfletal  conaaquanoaa  of  thfi^  laUu^.  We 
learned  that  la  1614  aiul  agaMi  la  1830.  .  .  . 
That  la  why  wa  have  been  proud  to  aend  our 
inan  to  tiJu  part  In  every  peaca-kaaptag 
oparatloo  of  tha  UaUad  Natlona— la  Korea. 
aad  Kaahmlr,  aad  the  Suaa.  aad  the  Coaoo, 
aB4  Gfpnu.*  * 

Tha  orgaalsatlOB  of  tha  Amarlcaa  aiatai 
in  tt)a  Dominican  Republic,  the  mora  thaa 
SO  aattoaa  aoatvlbutlag  tro<q>e  or  auppUM 
to  aaalat  Iha  aoirari^Qaat  at  South  VUtaaoi. 
indeed  even  tha  paraUei  flTorto  at  tha  Uaitad 
Stataa  and  tha  Soviet  Uakn  la  tha  f^tklataa- 
todl%  confllat— Chaaa  e«orta»  together  with 
thoaa  of  tlM  UBltad  Natlona.  are  the  flrat  at- 
tampta  to  aubatttute  multlaatlonal  for  up|- 
lateral  pollotag  of  vloiaaaa.  Th«y  potat  to 
tha  paaoa-kaaplac  pattaraa  of  the  fwtnreL 

Wa  muat  aot  maialy  IkppUud  the  Mea. 
Wa  muat  dadtoato  talent.  laaonreaa.  aad  hanl 
fractlcal  thinking  to  Ita  ImplanMototlcm. 

^  Waatata  Buropa— aa  area  whoaa  b«r- 
-moniaa  •ccmmota  vVfealltar  atanda  in  a  aaoau- 

oaant  to  tha  wladom  of  the  Mitpffmn  p|«a 

tha  proMama  of  aacurlty  ata  Mftker  atatlc 
aor  wholly  new.  ^indamaatal  rhengea  ai« 
uadar  way.  tifttugk  •■tt^ln.lWMiBHiM  <aaU- 
tlee  remala..j-.;    ,,^.  ,.    i.,^.-    ■,.  .        ■' 

*',tea  eoaventlonkl  toroei  of  NATO,  for  ui- 
ampM,  atlll  i«<iulrt  a  nuclear  b*(%<lrop  far 
btyoad  the  eapablSty  of  aay  Weat^m  XUK- 
p«an  jtttldn  to  auppty,  and  the  tTnlted  Statw 
la  follr  eoBqanlttad  to  provide  that  aii^  ira- 
"el#at  datdrnnt.  • ''■ 

Howavar.  tha  Soropaaa  tnataban  of  tha 
aOHaaoa  hate  a  aatturW  daaire  to  parttdpata 
mora  *etlvaly  in  ntRlear  planning.  A  ean^ 
twl  tartt  df  tha  alHanoo  todiur  la.  «hera«Bre. 
to  work  <iut  flia  ralatloaddpa  and  fiaitltik- 


tiane -Ibretigh  which  alukradi 
ntB«  cttA  tot  asaetlva.  '*mihav% 


tloal  and  promlatng  atart  in  the  apeclal  oom- 
Btttee  of  NATO  defenaa  mlalatara. 

CoauBoa  planalitg  and  conaultatloa  are 
—»■ "*fl  aapeota  of  aay  aeaalble  aubatltute 
to  tha  uaworkabla  and  dangaroua  alterna- 
tive of  Independent  national  nuclear  foroee 
within  tha  aUlaace. 

Aad  avan  beyond  the  aUlance.  wo  m\i«t 
find  the  means  to  prevent  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  we^ona.  That  la  a  dear  Impera- 
tive. 

There  are,  of  courae,  rlaka  la  nonprollf- 
aratloa  arrangementi:  but  they  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  Indefinitely  greater  rtsks 
that  would  arlae  out  of  the  livrftani  la  na- 
tional nuclear  stockpllea. 

In  the  calculua  of  rlak.  to  proliferate  In- 
dependent national  nuclear  forces  is  not  a 
mere  arithmetical  addition  of  danger.  We 
would  not  be  merely  adding  up  rlaka.  We 
would  be  insanely  multiplying  them. 

If  we  seriously  Intend  to  pass  on  a  world 
to  our  children  that  la  not  threatened  by 
nuclear  holocaust,  we  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  proliferation. 

A  reaaonable  nonprollferatlon  agreement 
is  feaalble.  For  there  Is  no  adversary  with 
whom  we  do  not  share  a  common  interest 
In  avoldlag  mutual  deetmctlon  triggered  by 
an  Irreaponalble  nth  power. 

That  brings  me  to  the  third  and  laat  set 
of  ralatloBahlpa  tha  United  States  must  deal 
with,  -moaa  with  natlona  who  might  be 
tempted  to  take  up  arma  agalnat  ua. 

Thaae  tolattaoahipa  call  for  reaUam.  But 
raaUam  U  no*  a  hardanad.  laflasfUa.  tml- 
augtoattva  attttode.  Tha  raallatto  mlad  U  a 
reatleaaly  creattve  mind — free  of  nalva  dalu- 
alona.  but  full  of  practical  altanaaUvea 

Thtn  are  praotloal  altemaUvea  to  our  cur- 
rant ralatlonsklpa  with  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  CoBunualat  Chlaa. 

A  vast  ideological  chasm  separatee  ua  ftom 
them— «nd  to  a  degree,  separataa  them  from 
one  another. 

Thaia  U  nothing  to  be  gained  from  our 
aaaklag  aa  Ideological  rapprochement:  but 
breachlag  tha  laototloa  of  great  nations  like 
Red  China,  even  when  that  Isolation  U  largely 
of  Ita  own  making,  reduces  the  danger  of  po- 
tentlaUy  eataatrophlc  mlaunderstandings,  and 
Incraaaaa  tha  Incentive  on  both  sides  to  ra- 
aolv*  dlaputea  by  raaaon  rather  than  by  force. 
Taaas  am  aiPLoaiAcr 
There  are  many  ways  la  vrtiieh  wa  can  build 
Dtldgaa  toward  natloaa  who  would  cut  tham- 
aelvea  off  from  maaalagful  aoatact  with  ua. 
Wa  caa  do  ao  with  properly  balanced  trade 
M^tlfloa.  diplomatic  coatacta,  and  In  aoma 
caaea  even  by  exchangee  of  mlUtary  obaerveia. 
^«  *•»•  to  know  Where  It  la  we  want  to 
placathla  bridge:  what  sort  of  traffic  we  want 
to  travel  over  it;  and  on  what  mutual  fona- 
dattona  the  whole  structure  can  be  designed. 
There  are  no  one-cliff  brtdgaa.  If  yon  are 
«olag  to  apaa  a  chaam.  you  have  to  reat  the 
Btructura  on  both  cllffa. 

Now  cllfla,  generally  speaking,  are  rather 
haaardoua  plaeea.  Some  people  are  afraid 
even  to  look  over  the  edge.  But  In  a  thermo- 
nwdaar  world,  we  cannot  afford  any  political 
acrophobia, 

Praatdent  Johnaon  baa  put  the  nuttter 
aquarely.  By  building  brtdgea  to  thoee  who 
Biake  thamaelves  our  adveraarlea  "we  can 
hdp  gradually  to  create  a  oonununity  of  in- 
tereat,  a  community  of  truat,  and  a  com- 
mumty  of  effort." 

With  raapect  to  a  "eonununlty  of  effort"  let 
mm  suggeat  a  conorat*  proqpoaai  for  our  own 
preaent  young  generation  in  ^e  United 
Stataa. 

n  iB-a  eoauattted  and  dedicated  genera- 
tion: R  baa'  provea  that  in  its  enormoudy 
lapreastv^  parfortaaaee  In  the  Peace  Oorpa 
ovmiaaa;  and  in  its  wiumgneaa  to  voluataar 
tor  a  Bud  aaaauR  <m  such  poverty  aad  \»6k 
of  opportunity  that  aun  remala  In  our  own 
conatty.   ' 


-•».<•     fill    V 


As  matters  siand.  our  preaent  Salaetlva 
ayatema  drawa  on  only  a  mlaorlty  of  ellglbts 
young  men. 

That  la  an  Inequity. 

It  seema  to  me  that  we  could  move  toward 
remedying  that  Inequity  by  aaktaig  everv 
young  peraoa  la  the  United  States  to  give 
two  years  of  aervlce  to  his  country— whether 
in  one  of  the  mlUtary  servlcea.  In  the  F^aee 
Oorpa  or  In  aoma  other  volxmtaer  davaloo- 
mental  work  at  home  or  abroad. 

We  coxUd  encourage  other  countries  to  do 
the  same;  and  we  could  work  out  exchange 
programs— much  aa  the  Peace  Oorpa  la  al- 
ready  planning  to  do. 

WhUe  this  u  not  an  altogether  new  sur- 
gesUon,  it  has  been  crltlclaed  as  inappropri- 
ate while  we  are  engaged  In  a  shooting  war 

But  I  believe  precisely  the  oppoalta  is 
the  case.  It  U  more  appropriate  now  than 
ever.  For  It  woiUd  underscore  what  our 
whole  purpoae  la  in  Vietnam— and  indeed 
anywhere  in  the  world  where  coercion,  or  in- 
Justice,  or  lack  of  deoant  opportunity  stin 
holds  sway. 

It  would  make  meaningful  the  central  con- 
cept of  security:  A  world  of  decency  and  de- 
velopment—where every  man  can  feel  that 
hla  personal  horlaon  is  rlnuned  with  hope 

Mutual  Intereat— mutual  trust— mutual 
effort:  thoee  are  the  goaU.  Can  we  achieve 
thoea  goala  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  with 
CommunUt  China?  can  they  achieve  them 
with  one  another? 

The  answer  to  theae  questions  Ilea  In  the 
answer  to  an  even  more  fundamental  ouas- 
tlon.  ^ 

Who  la  man? 

Is  he  a  ratloaal  aalmal? 

acS  **ed**'  *****  ****  *°**'  **"  ultimately  be 

n  he  U  aot,  thea  there  Is  Uttle  point  hi 
aiaklng  the  effort.  ^^ 

All  the  evidence  of  hlatory  suggeata  that 
niaa  is  Indeed  a  rational  animal— but  with 
a  near  Inflnlto  oapadty  for  folly.  hU  hla- 
tory aaema  largdy  a  halting,  but  parsiatent, 
effOTt  to  ralae  hla  reaaon  above  his  anlmallty 

He  drawa  blueprints  for  Utopia.  But  never 
quite  gete  It  built.  In  the  end.  he  pluga  awav 
obatlnately  with  tha  only  buUdlng  nutartd 
reaUy  ever  at  hand:  His  own  part-ocmlc 
part-tragic,  part-cuasad,  but  part-glodoM 
nature. 

I,  for  one,  would  not  ootmt  a  dobal  tim 
•odety  out.  ^^ 

Ooerdon,  after  aU.  merely  capturea  man 
Freedom  capuvataa  him. 
Thaak  you  very  much. 


TW  2Stfi  AmalmnMtf  of  the  Su  Jm 
Police  Reacrre— A  Qavtcr  Centvy  cf 
UMclfsh  PoUk  Serriee 


May  23,  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  cauvcBinA 
m  THE  BOU8B  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19. 1966 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker  od  S«t- 
uMay  erenlng,  the  2l8t  of  May  19«6,  the 
San  Jose  PoUce  Reserve  wlU  celebrate 
Its  25th  anniversary  year.  This  organi- 
sation to  beOeired  to  be  the  oldest  of  Its 
kind  In  contpiulng  existence  in  the  Na- 
tion. It  Is  so  noteworthy  that  I  think 
qwclal  recognition  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  San 
Jose  Police  Reserve  make  an  outstand- 
ing ooniribution  to  public  senrice  and  do 
»  vuMflflhly.    Tbejr  reedv*  no  paj.  but 
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cheerfully  cooperate  wltn  and  supple- 
ment the  San  Jose  Police  Department. 
By  so  doing  they  bring  a  If  vel  of  protec- 
tion to  the  citizens  of  SJan  Jose  which 
they  could  not  otherwise!  afford. 

I  am  Indebted  to  Mb.  Oeorge  W. 
Cochem.  chief  of  the  Sui  Jose  Police 
Reserve,  for  most  of  the  history  of  this 
outstanding  organization,  irhlch  follows: 

On  December  8. 1941. 1  klay  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  J.  N,  Black,  chiyr  of  police  of 
San  Jose,  called  for  the  kprmation  of  a 
civilian  emergency  police  unit,  to  be  part 
of  the  police  department.  I 

Such  an  organization  ^^  to  be  com- 
posed of  volunteers  who  would  be  on  call 
for  assistance  to  the  regulcir  department, 
under  the  direction  of!  Sgt.  William 
Brown  and  the  traffic  (^(Ilcer,  Edwa^ 
Pracna.  The  group  was  formed,  with  a 
membership  of  250,  and  named  the  Smi 
Jose  Auxiliary  Police.  Pncna,  who  was 
eventually  promoted  to  clEb>tain.  headed 
the  organization  imtil  hli  retirement  In 
1963.        « 


In  1960,  the  organization  was  renamed 
the  San  Jose  Pcdice  Reserve.  At  the 
same  time,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
group  were  broadened  to  include  not  only 
dvilan  defense  aspects,  but  general  police 
duty  as  well.  With  the  reorganisation 
came  an  upgrading  in  standards  of  selec- 
tion of  personnel  and  tmdnlng. 

Today's  San  Jose  PoUce  Reserve  officer 
Is  one  of  the  best  trained  in  the  Nation. 
To  become  a  member,  a  candidate  must 
pass  a  rigid  oral  examination  and  com- 
plete six  units  of  collQge-lev^  law- 
enforcement  courses.  His  training  will 
continue  with  at  least  2  nights  per  month 
for  as  long  as  he  remains  in  the  program. 

All  reserves  are  on  24-hour  call  and 
all  must  notify  the  deiMutment  when- 
ever they  leave  the  city. 

Although  they  work  at  civilian  occu- 
pations, they  are  classified  as  police 
officers  and  their  duties  involve  assign- 
ments at  fires,  floods,  explosions,  air 
crashes,  political  rallies,  riots,  and  civil 
disturbances.    In  addition,  they  assist 


regular  officers  in  nmmal  patrol  duties, 
oontrcd  of  crowds,  and  peiform  other 
publie  service. 

The  San  Jose  Police  Reserve  has  been 
fortunate  to  receive  outstanding  leader- 
ship from  the  flan  Jose  Police  Depart- 
ment and  much  of  the  suooeaa  of  the  pro- 
gram reflects  the  ability  of  the  three  men 
who  have  been  dlrecUxv  of  the  reserves. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Capt.  Edward 
Pracna,  the  first  director,  Capt.  Ro« 
Donald  was  assigned  to  the  poet,  which 
he  held  imtil  the  appointment  of  the 
present  director,  Lt.  Lewis  Haller. 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  our  police  officers 
are  maligned  on  occasion,  almost  every 
American  looks  to  the  cop  on  the  beat  as 
his  friend  and  protector.  He  deserves 
our  respect  and  gratitude.  And  the 
man  who  voluDteers  his  services  in  the 
police  reserve  and  otten  tides  his  Ufa 
and  limb  so  that  we  may  all  enjoy  a  bet- 
ter oonununity  deserves  our  very  special 
gratitude. 
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Monday,  May  23  196iB 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Brig.  F.  M.  Oaugh.  cio  commander, 
the  Salvation  Army,  Bln^ingham,  Ala., 
(A ered  the  following  pi 

Dear  Lord,  our  Heavetk^y  Father,  we 
thank  Tou  for  the  House  bf  Represent- 
atives and  for  the  dedicned  men  arid 
women  and  their  high  def  i>tlon  to  noble 
causes. 

We  thank  You  for  the  [ilch  contribu- 
tions the  Members  make  m  our  lives,  to 
our  Nation,  and  to  the  world.  We  ask 
You  to  look  with  favor  it}on  this  body, 
which  is  called  to  this  sp^iplal  task. 

We  pray  that  we  mayjilways  be  ob- 
servant to  the  needs  of  otwrs-  May  our 
minds  and  hearts  be  so  tiuned  to  inter- 
pret those  needs  so  that,  A$  You  are  try- 
ing to  QTeak  to  us,  we  will  always  be 
ready  to  listen.  i 

We  call  upon  You  to  (Jeanse  and  to 
direct  us  that  we,  as  a  nation,  may  be  a 
blessing  to  all  nations.  I  fllver  us  from 
the  arrogance  of  knowlig  all  the  an- 
swers, and  guide  us  with  ttie  urge  to  be 
wise  seekers.  ] 

Quicken  our  Imaglnatiqqs  and  fortify 
our  wins  to  drive  us  beyond  the  security 
of  self -concern  into  th^  struggle  for 
truth  and  Justice.  Give  ik  a  knowledge 
of  Your  nearness  which  w  11  enable  us  to 
keep  our  land  strong,  not  ^nly  economi- 
cally and  in  nuclear  power,  but  In  char- 
acter and  high  ideals. 

Olve  us  the  oil  of  heallni(  that  we  may 
bind  up  the  wounds  of  all  lidio  are  hurt, 
and  grant  us  the  vision  d|  a  better  life 
for  all.  I 

Bless  us  according  to  ciir  needs  and. 
•bove  all.  may  Your  peac^j  which  passes 
all  understanding  be  ours. 

These  things  we  ask  i^  Your  name. 
Amen. 


A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed 
the  House  that  on  May  21. 1966,  the  Pres- 
ident approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  14732.  An  act  to  authorlae  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Comihlaalon  in 
accordance  with  section  361  of  the  Atomic 
Snergy  Act  of  19S4,  aa  amended,  aad  for 
other  purpoaaa. 


HJL  13483.  Aa  act  to  eztead  unttl  Juaa  40. 
1M0.  tha  auspenalon  of  duty  on  crude  chloory 
aad  the  reduction  la  duty  oa  ground  chloory; 

H£.  13867.  Aa  act  to  continue  the  sua- 
panaion  of  duty  oa  certain  alumina  aad 
bauxite: 

HA.  13884.  Aa  act,  to  stake  panaaaaat  tha 
existing  duty-flrae  trlMitmeat  ol  pwaonal  aad 
household  effaota  brought  lato  tha  Caltad 
Stataa  luidar  Oovarameat  ordara; 

UA.  18997.  An  aot  to  axtaad  lutU  Juna  14. 
1988,  the  auapanaloa  of  duty  oa  tieotrodaa 
Imported  for  uae  la  produclag  aluatlaum; 


THE  JOURN. 
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^as  read  and 


MESSAGE  TROhi  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution 
of  the  following  ttUe: 

S.Ba.367  \^.,^^: 

Resolved,  TbaX  tha  Seaata  haa  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and^  sxtrama  regret  the  aa- 
aouncement  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Theodore 
Pranda  Oreen.  who  served  In  the  Uaitad 
Stataa  Senate  from  tha  State  of  Bhode  Ulaad 
from  1936  until  1961. 

Jteaotoed,  That  tha  Secretary  eommualoate 
theae  raaoluttona  to  tha  Houae  of  Repraaaat- 
atlvaa  aad  traaaadt  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
faaiUy  of  the  deoaaaed.  together  with  a 
traaaorlpt  of  ramarka  made  la  the  Seaata 
la  pralae  of  hla  dlatlagiilahed  service  to  tb« 
Nation. 

Jteaolped,  Tliat.  aa  a  further  mark  eS  ra- 
apect to  the  memory  of  the  deeeaaad,  the 
Saaate,  at  the  concluaton  of  Ita  biiatneea  to- 
day, do  adjourn  until  Monday  next. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  without  amendment 
bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  ot  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJt.  8876.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  make  panaaaaat  the 
axlatlng  duty-free  traataiaat  for  oertala  oork- 
board  Inaulatlon; 

HJt.  10998.  Aa  act  to  ooatlaua  for  a  tem- 
porary period  tha  axlatlag  auapenatoa^tor  duty 
on  baptaaolc  add; 

H.R.  11668.  Aa  act  to  auke  parmaaaat  the 
axlatlng  auapanaloa  of  duty  oa  cartala  nat- 
ural gnpblta; 

HJt.  13983.  Aa  act  to  continue  uatU  tha 
cloae  of  Juae  SO,  1969,  the  existing  suapaa- 
aloa  of  duty  oa  cartala  copytag  aboa  lathaa; 


B.  Ooa>  Baa.  887.  Coacurreat  raaoIutlaQ 
oOlclaQy  MeogBMag  Waterloo,  N.T.,  aa  tha 
Mrthplaoa  of  Memorial  Day  aad  authoclalag 
tha  fcaildant  to  issue  aa  approprlata  prao- 
Uuaatloa  relating  to  the  caatannlal  aaalvar- 
sary  on  tiie  flrat  calabiatloa  of  Mamorlal  Paf > 

The  message  also  announced  tbaA  the 
Soiate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Houae  to  the  UU  H  Jt.  1431} 
entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end^ 
ing  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur^ 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  oonferoMX  oa  the  dlaagreeinc 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  anumd- 
ments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  S.  265  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  to  the  State  of  XJtatk 
based  upon  fair  market  vaUie."  /  "^  " 

The  message  also  announced  thit  the 
Senate  had  passed  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles.  In  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

8.  Coo.  Baa.  84.  Concurrent  reaolution  au- 
thorlatag  tha  prlatlag  of  addltloaal  copies  of 
tha  aomnuttea  prlat  aatttlad  'Xlatalog  of 
ratfiral  Alda  to  State  and  Local  (tomn- 
manta  Oacoad  Supplwaant.  Jtauary  10, 
1988": 

S.  Coa.  Baa.  86.  Ooaonrraat  raaoluttoa  au- 
thortslag  tha  printing  for  tha  uaa  ot  t*** 
Joint  Soonomie  Oommlttea  of  »^Mtinftmf 
coplea  of  Ita  haartaga  aatttlad  "tfwmtMk 
▲anlvanary  ot  tha  ■aaployaMnt  Act  at  194C 


.Sl  Ooa.  Baa.  90.  Oeoeuisaaik  roaolnttea  to, 
authorise  prlatlag  of  additional  ooptaa  or 
haarlngi;  and 


^  1 
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M.  Omi  —I  ait  fOoneuTMttt  wntiitlwi  >q. 
«Ml»lW>1fc»  pctnttoc  a<  »<rtM<onm  oopUaoC 
bMrlnc>  on  "UnltMl  SUtM  FaUof  WlUi  £•• 

mtr^*  ^  -TTr-i  vuuM.   ,    ^^f.T^   p^CJ    .,f,^ 

The  mfMi—  slao  utoovneedthiitttd 
PzMlding  Offleer  of  the  Seiutte.  panuiini 
to  Polflid  Lmt  115;  T8th  Caoinm,  com 
titled  "An  set  to  ptovlde  for  the  dkvwnl 
at  oertidn  reeords  of  the  United  Statei 
Gtawetament".  sppotntodMr.  MbmoRsr 
andxMr^  Cuoioir  memben  of  the  Joint 
Seleet  Ooamlttee  cm  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate fer  the .  Dkpoiltlon  of  £seeuUve 
Papen  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the 
ArahivlBt  of  the  Unlte4  SUtes  tjumbered 
USA. 


n  r .t 


^jn^'BIRSHHOBN  CXaLLBCTIOKl  8ia 


^4fc?'-kAHbK;  Mr.'^flpe.ker.,.  _ 
ti^uuuinbtu  oonaent  to  idtbreM  I3i6  Btmse 
jdor  1  trnmite''  ■    '•'5^*^'«  '>vtfwi.  -lo:",- 

TUB  BreAKai.'ii  lM«f«  <«9lduh 

to  lUe  tequeet  of  the  eehtlenum  from 
Tezae?                                      ..vij,.,^.: 
_  Thexs.s«8  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  BCr.  Speilkef.  theCon^ 
frees  hu  been  chren  an  oppoxteniljr  to 
enhanoa  the  beauty  trf  the  cltgr  of  Waeii> 
inctoA  and  to  enrieh  the  euKUral  llf  e  af 
Xtxi  imUiottt  of  oor  people  ivho  dther 
vlalt  Waahtnfton  or  live  and  wort  linci^. 
It  la  fltUnc  ,an4  proper  that  the  Capital 
Cll7  tA  tba  gteatect  Nation  on,ijartb  re> 
fleet  tha  cultural  interests  of  ita  people. 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom,  of  Ctoeen- 
iHtiU^  Ctem..  has  offered  his  5,600-pfece 
art  coD^tton  to  the  United  States,  this 
eonectlon  la  generally  believed  to  be  the 
most  i^auable  of  Its  kind  in  private 
hands,  and  la  valued  at  $3ft  mUJian,  On 
Tueadaj  of  last  week,  the  President  in* 
foraaad  tfaa  Congress  of  Mr.  Hlrshham's 
offer  and  sutnaltted  legislative  Butgee- 
ttODs  f or  tte  ednsMeration  of  the  Con- 
•resa  wMeh  would  cnatde  the  SmUh- 
sonian  Institution  to  aoe^t  th«  gift  for 
the  peopto  of  the  l&ilted  etstes. 
- 1 1  hope  that  the  ConsrsBs  wm  give  symy 
pattetia  tdnsldccmtion  to  the  neceasaty 
urovlafcms  far  accep4tns  this  generous 
Uft.  In  this  age  whenmneb  (t  peri^-r 
sMe  and  planned  obsidesoema  has  In* 
tmded.'ftae  timeless  beauty  of  flnerftr^la 
even  more  precious. 

♦♦ii    'Cut  bv'jr:ij^  ..f},-  t-,<::  oio-..  .i.        ..;  . 

OOSBSfR  H.  HOtBHHORir  ART  CUFT 
''>fr,  Wk,    Mr.  !^)e^k^  1  as):  uni»iil^ 
t^iojxgt  consent  to  address  tfte  Bbiae  for 
I  VBlhUt^.  to  revlap  and  ttttend  my  re- 
uoLRs.  andto  Indude  ettfntteo'UB  matt*^ 

:bttere  was oo'"otkjecti9n). ,',; ; ' 'J.?,, v'-^'.' 
..,Mr.  Bpw.    Mr.  Spaak^^  j^I^.o^ 

afc  <lM  anithauilaB  matllutloa.  Sliere 
U  no^MaaonH>iM»»of  the  gteat  nia«- 
seums  of  the  world  and  has  impiraived 

fcpi^  w9  ^,ffnatlK%«it  (Bnjonaant 
of  these  vho  vMt  tha  ibtlan's  OtSSik 
It  is  believed  to  bai'tlia«BQ*«ahaabla«f 


_„ Tha'  TWO 

'tC.k  .sjin.'tos.-t 


pleee  art  coUeetiaa  is  a  unique  recapitu- 
lation of  the  history  kA  modem  sculpture 
and  Amerioan  paintings  of  tite  aoth 
eentuxy. 

It  has  a  value  of  at  least  $35  million. 

It  WW  take  Its  place  here  in  Washing- 
tM  along  with  Ifotional  Gallery  of  Art 
and  the  gifts  and  bequests  of  the  late 
Charles  Lang  Freer,  to  provide  us  with 
one  of  the  great  art  centers  of  the  world. 

I  offer  a  digest  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom,  the  Hlrsh- 
hora  Peundatlon,  and  the  Smithsonian 
Xnatitodon.  and  a  fact  sheet  on  this  sub- 
jeet,  as  follows: 


JOBflFH 

HaMBSOBir  FoTnrDA- 
XMTRtnmoN 

The  principal  provtoloM  of  the  Binlituim- 
Hmtthiiwiian  liwtttiitlMi  sgiwmeut  are  m 
foUow*: 

Mr.  Wlrrt>hcim  and  tbe  Hlnhbocn  Foiwaa- 
tion  Agree  to  trmnaf er  their  ooUectlou  of 
WwkB  of  art  to  the  Hi«»t>i«o«t^t»  inatltutlon 
and  tbe  Smithsonian  Insttttttlon  agrees  to 
aeoepc  the  glfta,  subject  to  tbe  oondltlons  fA 
the  apvement  which  are  that: 

liei^alatlon  will  be  obtained  to  designate 
the  ana  between  7th  Street,  9th  Street,  In- 
dependence and  Madlaan  Drive,  on  tbe  Mall, 
as  tbf  site  Q<  the  mnaeum  and  aeulpture 
gwrd^n; 

.  IIm  Itegeota  «ill  be  authorlaed  by  the  Ckn- 
grees  to  remove  any  existing  structure  on  the 
dte,  to  prepare  plans,  and  to  construct  a 
miieetnh  and  sculpture  garden; 

ThtB  Muieum  wlU  be  dealgnated  the  Joeeph 
B.  Hlrshhorn  Mtisetmt  and  Sculpture  Oar- 


The  United  States  wUl  provide  fua^a  tor 
upkeep,  operation,  and  aduMnUtrattoa; 

A  Board  of  Trustees  wlU  be  etstakllahad  in 
the  Institution  to  advise  the  Regents  aoid  to 
have  scde  responsibility  In  matters  of  art  for 
the  museum  and  garden; 

The  appctetmeat  and  oonpeasatlon  of  four 
positions  In'  the  musexmi  will  be  auttuxlaed, 
wnhoot  regard  to  the  Otortt  Sana*  laiwa  and 
the  <aa«stfleattd«  Act: 

.yjimsa^y  «>proprlattons  to  plan,  con- 
struct, and  operate  the  museum  and  garden 
will  be  obtained; 

The  museum  and  aeulpture  garden  will  be 
oooattoetsd  ahd  eompleted  In  aeeordance 
with  the  pcowlalOBs  of  tiM  aiiisiieiU. 

Tbe  Museum  and  garden  wUl  be  buUt  in 
aeoonlanoa  with  piaae  prepared  by  arohlteots 
Jotutly  eboaen  by  Mr.  mnhhara  and  the 
Secretary: 

Upon  oompleaoB  o<  ttie  museum  and  gar- 
dan  the  doaor  wtU'pay  one  mUtton  doUan  to 
the  lasUtuttOD  to  acquire  wxks  o<  art  for 
the  museum  and  garden,  title  to  the  oollec- 
tlon  wlU  paasto  thelnMltatton.  andtbe  aol> 
leottaoa  wUI  be  dsUvered  «»  the  Instttutlon: 

No  works  of  art  wUl  be  accepted  by  the  In- 
stitution for  tike  museum  axM  garden  wlttwut 
the  oooseat  oltta-  Trueteea.  the  Inatttuttao 
attall  ste*  loan  its  aoulptur*  for  periods  ioagsr 
than  SflO'daya,  and  the  first  (^rector  ^f  the 
museum  shall  be  designated  by  Mr.  Hlrsh- 
hera  wltbtM  ooostat  of  the  SeerMaryi 
>  OBtU  tbelostttttttantgeta  title  to  the  col- 
lections Mr.  JHteehhompno  traiucer  works 
of  art  to  the  Hlnhhom  VOundation  ^pfl  he 
and  the  Foundation  may  ado  to  ta^'  collec- 
tijtes;  ' '       . 

U  the  qtitiftraii  fldta  to  enact  the  Biotewuy 
isgtslitton  by  ten  dayi^  sifter  ths  etoie  <;tf  tbe 
90th  Oongrees.  or  If  the  museum  and'^Udea 
hive  not  bMfr  cottitracted  within  ftvv  years 
after  such  leglstitUaD  has  been  pksaed.  the 
agreement  wlU  be  void  ahd  the  prtitecieed 
1^  WUl  af«rt«lM  effect:  sad     '  "■ 

That  «he 'a^reenobt  WlU  be  Uadhig  on  tte 
heirs,  eaeeutors.  and  •Hmtwia^n^t^^  of  IBr. 
iKlelrftlllli  ''    aA    irdi.   '    .  Kti. 


I^ociiTioN — DePABTKmrr  or 

SxriHeomAM  iKmiiuyiuM 

The  old  red  brick  boUdlng  at  701  Ihdepend- 
eaoe  Avenxie,  Southwest,  housing  the  Medical 
Museum  of  tbe  Anted  FOroes  Institute  of 
Pathology  will  be  removed  to  make  way  for 
a  new  cultural  development  on  the  m^u. 
The  site  would  be  transferred  to  the  Smith- 
sonian InstUtutlon  under  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Public  exhibits  of  tbe  Medical  Museum 
will  be  relocated  in  space  provided  by  tbe 
Smithsonian  In  Ita  adjaoent  Arte  and  Indus- 
trlea  BuUdlog  and  wUl  continue  to  be  super- 
vised by  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of 
PatbtdOgy. 

Founded  during  the  ClvU  War  for  the 
pTupoee  of  studying  the  effects  of  wounds 
and  dlseasee  encountered  on  the  batUefleld. 
tbe  Medical  Museum  grew  Into  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology  in  1048,  whose 
mission  today  eneompaassa  tha  entire  field 
of  pathology. 

The  museum  exhibits  have  long  been  aa 
attraction  to  towlsta  visiting  Washington, 
as  well  as  to  the  residents  of  the  area  and 
to  many  school  groups.  In  recent  years  the 
nxunber  of  visitors  to  the  musemn  has 
4>proacbed  one  million  annually. 

In  1886,  the  SecretaTy  of  the  Smithsonian, 
with  tbe  Seoretary  of  War  and  the  Architect 
of  the  Oapltol,  wee  a  member  of  the  group 
which  choee  the  site  for  the  then  new  medical 
museum  bunding.  Over  the  yeara  there  have 
been  many  Instancee  of  exchange  of  mate- 
rials and  Ideas. 

The  medical  museum  building,  laiown  as 
tbe  AFIP  Annex,  was  Indnded  in  a  Ust  of 
historic  landmarks  last  year  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  In  addition,  the  /Lnnex 
is  occupied  by  sclentlBts  and  technologtsts 
of  the  AFIP  other  than  thoee  assodatsd 
with  the  Medical  Muaei&n.  Among  them  an 
a  number  of  pstbologlsts  who  are  oonoemed 
with  Oeogrt4>hlc  Pathology,  the  study  of  dis- 
eases on  an  International  level.  These  con- 
sist of  the  so-called  "Tropical  Diseases"  and 
many  of  the  medical  problems  which  fsoe 
our  military  forces  overseas.  One  of  the  most 
important  and  ttanely  la  the  f<Mtn  of  malaria 
occurring  In  Vtatnam  and  affecting  our  troops 
today. 

Other  scientists  are  studying  the  nudleal 
problems  of  tbe  middle  and  Inner  ear,  sub- 
jects of  great  concern  In  the  exploration  of 
outer  space  and  undersea  areas.  StlU  otben 
are  concerned  with  legal  medicine  and  the 
effects  of  Injuries  Including  those  related  to 
accidents  ss  well  as  those  associated  with 
war  wounds. 

In  aatlelpaUon  of  the  need  to  reioeats 
theae  activities,  tbe  Departmant  of  Defense 
la  engaged  In  arrangements  to  fumlah  then 
alternate  quarters  adequate  for  their  needs. 
A  numl^  of  potential  altea  have  been  se- 
lected for  consideration  as  to  suitability. 


JOSEPH  H.  HIRSHHORN  AR^'cttrt 

Mr.  KHIWAM.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  ask 
unanimbos  consent  to  address  tbe  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  sMse  axld  extend 
my  remarks.        ;  'i  lo  In.  'yM  •* '        ') 

The  SPSAKSR:  ^- there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio?  .;  a  :.i 

Ttiere  wasnoobjeetton?"'  "•■"  ?-»?^ 

Mr.  RIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  two 
speakers  before  mk,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mabon]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  as  members  Of  the 
Board  of  Regentg  fSt  me  Bmithsonian  In- 
stitution, vote^-fM^i.m^.to  accept  tbe 

n*T^^^a«-.v  .sat!    ^.\  ■j.'.'.l  .iiAyriVtn- 

th»vrn(i.|« 
«  rviH  -KiiX   —  ;i»> 
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Like  many  people,  Mr.  1  Orshhom  gave 
his  blood,  and  I  mean  hii  iMood.  What 
a  wonderful,  unselfish  act  'brhimtoom- 
tribute  these  priceless  works  of  art,  which 
he  had  strlved  most  of  a  lifetime  to  col- 
lect, in  order  that  they  may  be  preserved 
and  available  for  the  enjc^yment  of  mil- 
lions in  the  years  ahead,     i 

While  I  am  in  the  well,  t  also  want  to 
thank  the  Mellon  family  f ^|-  donating  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art 
lection  to  the  country, 
has  meant  to  the  enjoym^^t  and  educa- 
tion of  millions  of  Amerit 

I  also  want  to  thank 
family  for  all  they  hav( 
parks  in  this  country 
tributed  thousands  of  ac; 
park  land  and  devoted  mui 
uable  time  to  the  preservai 
opment  of  more  adequa 
nailUons  could  have  better  recreational 
(«)portunlties.    Over  125  imllUon  pe<vle 
visited  our  national  parks  ^one  last  yeeir. 

We  should  all  join  In  iiis  wonderful 
spirit  of  giving.  Think  ^hat  It  would 
mean  if  all  the  195  mlllloiijof  us,  each  in 
his  own  way,  would  conttibute  more  to 
help  this  country  on  the  home  front  while 
our  men  are  sacrificing  so  much  In  Viet- 
nam. There  is  so  much  that  could  and 
should  be  done  to  make  this  an  even 
greater  Nation  to  live  in  aiiid  the  burden 
and  cost  of  Oovernmeni 
much  less  if  each  of  us  fi 
ample  which  has  been  set 
boms,  the  Mellons,  the  Ri 
many  others. 


e  Rockefeller 
done  for  the 
ey  have  con- 
s  of  valuable 
of  their  val- 
m  and  devel- 
parks  so  that 


UNITED     STATES 
TERRITORIAL   SEAS 
LIMIT 


would  be  so 
owed  the  ex- 
the  Hlrsh- 
efellers,  and 


EXTEND 
12-liOLE 


Mr.  Speak- 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  FlorldnJ 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  cons^t  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  anq  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  IK^EAKER.  Is  th^re  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florid^l 
er,  I  am  today  introducng  legislation 
to  extend  the  U.S.  Jurlsqiction  over  its 
territorial  seas  to  12  miles 
3-mlle  limit  is  inadeqi 
world  of  marine  technol 
exploration.  A  contig 
needed 

In  terms  of  fishing  aloi 
States  has  slipped  to  the 
Ing  less  than  half  the  VS.  cateh  of  20 
years  ago.  Russia  and  Rdd  China  catch 
more  fish  today  than  XJJSi  nshermen  do. 
Each  year  Americans  smhd  over  $600 
million  on  imported  fishj  Svhlch  repre- 
sent over  60  percent  of  the!  iotal  fish  con- 
sumed in  this  country.  'However,  In- 
terior Department  estlmajtps  show  that 
With  more  emphasis  and  lijicentives  the 
American  fishing  industry  could  take 
five  to  six  times  more  fish  lOian  are  pres- 
ently bebig  taken  by  U$.  fishermen. 
Of  this  increase.  65  percerit  oould  come 
from  fish  taken  12  milei  <m  the  U.8. 
shoreline 

If  American  fishermen 


Mr.  Speak- 


The  present 
in  today's 
and  ocean 
lus    sone    is 

the  United 
t>int  of  cateh- 


,    -, do  not  take 

tn^,  the  Russians  and  ot|:|er  fbreign  tai- 
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terests  will.  Based  fai  Cuba,  Soviet  fish- 
ermen are  already  concentrating  In  the 
South  Atlantic,  Caribbeanland  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Fishing  in  the  .^antic  is  so 
profitable  for  the  Russians  that  the  Com- 
munisto  now  boast  that  they  can  pay  for 
new  giant  trawlers  and  freezing  ships 
costing  over  |2  million  in  Just  1  year. 
By  1970  the  Soviets  hope  to  hicreaae 
their  cat<£h  by  at  least  20  percent  more 
than  last  year's  level. 

So  prevalent  are  the  Russian  trawlers 
operating  near  the  United  States  that 
last  month  an  American  fisherman  oper- 
ating 10  miles  off  the  coast  of  Cte^gon 
was  run  down  by  a  trawler. 

I  urge  that  legislation  be  enacted  to 
extend  the  U.S.  limits  to  12  miles.  Our 
national  interests  demand  this  step  be 
taken. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  VIROINIA  CORMAN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarlEs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
OklahcMna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  I  advise  Members  of 
the  House  that  Mrs.  Virginia  Corman.  be- 
loved wife  of  one  of  our  colleagues,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Corman],  died  on  May  20. 1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  advise  Monbers 
that  services  will  be  held  at  the  ndrllng- 
ton  Methodist  Church  at  1 :  30  pjn.  today, 
and  that  graveside  services  will  be  held 
at  Arlington  Cemetery  at  2:30  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  I  express 
the  sentiments  of  all  Members  of  the 
House  when  I  extend  to  Jnc  Corman  and 
his  children  my  deepest  sympathy. 


REPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  CAPI- 
TAL" HOUSING  AUTHORITY  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30, 
1965 

The  SPEAKER  laid  befbre  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia : 

To  the  Congrest  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5(a)  of  Public  Law  307,  73d  Con- 
gress, approved  June  12, 1934, 1  am  send- 
ing for  the  infcNnmation  of  the  Congress 
the  report  of  the  National  Capital  Hous- 
ing Authority  for  the  fiscal  year  «uled 
June  30,  1965. 

Lyndon  B.  Johmsoit. 
Tax  Wmn  Hovsa,  if  ay  t3, 1989. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  DJat^.ol 
Columbia  day. 

The,  Chair  recognlxea  thg,  g^njtlenMa 
from  Texas  [Mr.  DowdtI. 

r.i  sinj*^  io-  uo  ouuMi  ,   .oUltrtx;   se^rf; 


AB4ENDINO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LXTliIBIA  INCOME  AND  FRANCHISE 

TAX  ACT  *,;;,„ 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  by  dhrec- 
tion  of  the  Ccanmlttee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  11087) 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  In- 
come and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended,  and  the  District  of  Columliia 
Business  Corporation  Act,  as  amended, 
with  reelect  to  certain  f<H<elgn  corpora- 
tions, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bfll  be  considered  In  the  House  as  in 
CcHnmlttee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  11087 
g«  U  gnaoted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentattvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3(b)  of  tlUe  ta  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  aa 
amended  (61  Stat.  395,  art.  I.  tlUe  m,  aac.  2. 
as  amended  by  63  Stat.  307,  eh.  ai6,  sec.  3;  SS 
Stat.  130,  ch.  146,  Utle  IV.  sen.  403.  430;  71 
Stat.  606.  PubUc  Law  85-381,  eeea.  1.  8;  and 
74  gut.  310.  Public  Law  8fr-633,  sec.  1;  D.O. 
God*  47-l567a(b) ).  U  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

" ( 17)    FOKUGN  CoaPOKATION  BCAL  PaofxaTT 

Invxstmknt  iNcoicK. — Inoome  derived  by  a 
for^gn  oorporatton  authorised  to  Invest  In 
loans  secured  by  real  estate,  which  doee  not 
maintain  any  offlce,  oAcer,  agent,  reprseenta- 
tlve  or  employees  for  the  purpoee  of  making, 
maintaining,  or  Uquldatikng  such  Investment, 
In  the  District  of  Ot^umbla.  provided  that 
the  only  activities  of  such  foreign  oorpan»> 
tlon  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  other  than 
those  of  a  liaison  employee,  are  one  or  more 
of  the  following: 

"(A)  the  acquisition  of  loans  (Including 
the  negotiation  thereof)  secured  by  mort- 
gages or  deeds  of  tnut  on  real  property,  In- 
cluding leaseholds,  situated  in  the  Dlstrlet 
of  Columbia  pursuant  to  ooounltment  agree- 
menta  or  arrangementa  made  prior  to  or  fol- 
lowing Jthe  orlglbstlon  or  creation  of  such 
loans:  Provided,  hotoever.  That  nothing  here- 
in shall  be  deemed  to  pmnlt  servicing  other 
than  ae  permitted  by  subparagraph  (D)  of 
this  paragraph  (17); 

"(B)  the  phyideal  InspectlcMi  and  i4>pralsal 
of  property  In  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  as 
eecurlty  for  mortgagea  or  deed  of  trust; 

"(C)  the  ownership,  modification,  renewal, 
extension,  transfer,  or  foreclosure  of  such 
loans,  or  the  aopeptance  of  substitute  addi- 
tional obUgors  thereon; 

"XD)  the  makmg,  ooUectlng,  and  servicing 
of  loans  solely  through  a  person  authorised 
to  engage  In  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the 
buslnees  of  servicing  real  estate  loans  for 
Investors; 

"(E)  maintaining  or  defending  any  action 
or  Stat  or  any  administrative  or  arbltratloh 
proceeding  arising  as  a  result  of  BU(ih  loans; 

"(P)  the  acqnlsitton  of  title  to  property 
which  Is  the  security  for  such  a  loan  In  the 
event  of  def  avilt  on  such  loan,  either  by  tort- 
closure,  sale,  or  agreement  In  Ueu  thereof; 

"(O)  pending  liquidation  of  Its  investment 
within  such  period,  not  to  exceed  one  yesr. 
as  the  Commissioners  may  by  regulation  pt^ 
scribe,  operating,  maintaining,  renting  or 
otherwise  dealing  with,  selUng  or  dlspoelng 
of,  real  property  acquired  by  foreclosure, 
sale,  or  by  agreement  in  lieu  thereof:  Ptih 
vided.  That  If,  upon  the  nqjiratleci  of  the 
period  prescribed  by  the  Oommlsatoaers,  such 
property  has  not  been  eold  or  otheTwflM  dl#- 
'poeed  of,  such  foreign  eorporatlOD  ahall  Ha 
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MbjMt  to  tax  OD  All  of  tlM  Umoom  darlTcd 
by  tba  corporation  KrUtng  out  of  It*  owner- 
ship of  aucb  property,  but  aueb  liability 
■tuUl  not  b«  ccmatrued  m  affecting  tbe  ez- 
olumon  from  groM  looome  ot  tneome  from 
other  loane  made  or  acquired  by  It  In  ao- 
oordanoe  vlCh  thla  paragraph  (17) . 

"Inoome  derived  from  the  ownerahlp  of 
real  pioperty  and  not  ezcludlble  from  groae 
Inoome  ae  prorlded  in  thla  paragraph  <17) 
aball  be  reported  to  the  OoauBtaetooen  by 
the  panon  eemdng  the  oorporatton'e  loans 
In  tbe  District  of  CX>lumMa  or  by  a  participat- 
ing bank  In  tbe  District  of  Columbia  at  such 
tlmea  and  In  such  manner,  together  with 
such  Information,  as  the  Commissioners  may 
by  regulation  require,  and  If  thare  be  no  such 
peraon  servicing  loans  or  participating  bank, 
tlMB  tbe  corporatloB  abaU  Itself  make  such 
report  of  Inoome  Including  any  other  t>»<M>m# 
detlved  from  Distitot  ot  Columbia  sources 
which  Is  Includible  In  grass  Income  under 
this  article.  Any  person  or  corporation  who 
shall  fall  to  report  such  Inooms  to  the  Com- 
missioners, as  herein  provided,  tfiall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  sball  be  fined  not 
more  than  $500. 

"As  used  herein,  the  term  'liaison  employee' 
shall  mean  a  person  who  does  not  engage  In 
or  make,  malntoln,  or  liquidate  any  Invest- 
ment of  the  foreign  corporation  and  who  la 
engaged  by  the  foreign  corporaUon  soMy 
for  the  purpoee  of  establiahlng  and  maintain- 
ing contacts  with  governments  and  Intema- 
tlonal  bodlss  and  agencies  thereof:  arranging 
cooferenoea  tor.  receiving  and  fumlablng 
legislative  publications  and  other  Informa- 
tion or  material  of  Intereat  to,  transmitting 
Informatlan  for  and  arranging  transporta- 
tion or  other  aooommod atlons  for,  offlcera  or 
other  personnsl  of  such  foreign  corporation 
within,  or  to  and  from,  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

Sao.  a.  Seeiloo  00  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Business  Corporation  Act  (08  8tat. 
aie,  oh.  MO,  sec.  00;  D.C.  Code  20-093)  Is 
tk  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subeectlons: 

"(c)  No  foreign  corporation  having  Inoome 
from  loans  ekeluded  from  groes  Income  under 
section  a(b)(17)  of  title  ni  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 
of  1047,  aa  amended,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provUtams  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
■action  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the 
amenability  of  a  foreign  corporation  to  the 
servtoe  of  any  proceaa,  notice,  or  demand  to 
which  such  corporation  would  be  amenable 
without  refwenoe  to  the  provisions  of  such 
subsection  (c) . 

"(e)  (1)  Any  fonlgn  corporation  bavlng  In- 
come from  loans  excluded  firam  groes  Income 
under  section  3(b)  (17)  of  tttle  m  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Inoome  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1047.  as  amended,  ahall  be  deemed 
to  have  waived  any  Immunity  to  servloe  of 
prooees  and  salt  In  tbe  oourU  of  the  I>lstrlct 
of  Columbia.  Any  such  foreign  corporation 
shall  appoint  and  malnUIn  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  an  agent  for  service  of  proceas.  and 
aball  raglater  with  tbe  OWmlsslonera  of  the 
Dtatilet  of  Ocdumbla  tba  addreaa  of  Ita  prln- 
etpal  o8loe  and  the  nam*  and  addreea  of  its 
■cant  for  servloe  oS  process  In  the  DUtrlct  of 
Oolumbla.  IndiuUng   any   charges   In   such 


"(a)  Whenever  any  soob  foreign  oorp<»a- 
tton  4o«a  not  have  an  agent  for  service  of 
ptoowB  or  sttoh  agsnt  cannot  be  found  with 
raaaopabls  dUl«anes  at  hla  registered  addreaa, 
than  the  Oommtaslonara  of  the  District  <tf  Co- 
lumbia shall  be  the  agent  for  service  of 
proosas  for  such  corporation.  Service  of 
procsss  on  the  OommlssUmen  shall  be  made 
by  daltvary  to»  and  leaving  with  them,  or  with 
any  penoa  having  ehaige  at  their  oOoe. 
dupUoata  ooplaa  at  tba  prooaM,  together  with 
ft  fee^  the  aaBooat  o<  whleh  shaU  be  teed  from 
ttea  to  tlote  by  the  Oommlesloasaa  but  not  In 
■■■■■■  of  00.    In  the  evwat  at  aoeh  service  tbe 


Commlsslonen  shall  Immediately  cause  one 
of  su^  copies  to  be  forwarded  by  certified 
or  reglatered  mall,  addreeeed  to  such  foreign 
corporation  at  Its  principal  odlce  aa  It  up- 
pears  on  tbe  records  of  the  Commlsslonen. 
Any  such  service  shaU  be  ratumable  In  not 
leas  than  thirty  days,  unleea  the  rules  of  the 
court  Issuing  such  process  prescribe  anothw 
period.  In  which  case  such  prescribed  period 
shall  govern. 

"(8)  Nothing  contained  In  thla  aubeectlon 
shall  limit  or  affect  the  right  to  serve  any 
proceas,  notice  of  demand  required  or  per- 
mitted by  law  to  be  served  on  a  foreign  cor- 
porartlon  In  any  other  manner  now  or  here- 
after permitted  by  law. 

"(4)  Any  foral^  ooipontlon  which  falls  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  paragrtmih 
(1)  of  thla  subsection  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  0600. 

"(5)  The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  authorized  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  aa  may  be  neceasary  to  carry 
out  the  purpoee  of  this  subjection. 

"(f)  As  used  herein,  tbe  term  'foreign  cor- 
poration' having  Inoome  from  loans  exclud- 
ed from  groes  Income  under  section  2(b)  (17) 
(rf  title  m  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In- 
come and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1047,  as 
amended,  shall  include  any  foreign  corpora- 
tion mbject  to  a  tax  only  as  a  result  of  ac- 
tivities contemplated  by  subparagraph  (O)  of 
secUon  2(b)  (17)  of  title  m  of  such  Act." 

Sac.  3.  Tbe  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  lOOS.  The  amendment  made  by 
the  second  section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  January  1,  lOM. 

l£r.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  HJl.  11087  is  twofold. 
First.  It  amends  the  District  of  Columbia 
Business  Code  to  clearly  state  that  the 
transactions  spedflcally  enumerated— 
and  which  are  those  typlcaUy  involved  In 
making  a  mortgage  loan  by  an  investing 
institution  located  out  of  the  District — 
do  not  constitute  "doing  business"  in  the 
District:  second,  it  amends  the  District 
of  Columbia  tax  laws  to  specify  clearly 
that  Income  received  by  an  out-of -State 
investing  institution  from  a  mortgage 
loan  made  on  District  of  Columbia  real 
estate  is  not  subject  to  District  of  Colum- 
bia franchise  taxes. 

The  enactment  of  HH.  11087  is  neces- 
sary and  desirable  because  under  the 
present  District  of  Columbia  Code,  no 
out-of-state  investor  can  be  sure 
whether  or  not  in  making  a  mortgage 
loan  in  the  District  he  is  doing  business 
in  the  District:  and  no  out-of -State  in- 
vestor can  be  sure  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  not  try  to  tax  him  on  in- 
come he  receives  because  of  having  made 
a  mortgage  loan  on  District  of  Columbia 
real  estate,  whether  or  not  he  is  doing 
business  in  the  District.  Legislation. 
Identical  in  purpose  and  substance,  has 
been  pfused  by  the  House  In  two  previ- 
ous Congresses. 

■AcxoaoTrND 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  never  at- 
tempted to  maintain  that  when  an  out- 
of -State  investor  makes  a  mortgage  loan 
on  District  of  C\>lumbia  real  estate  it  is 
doing  business  in  the  District,  nor  has  it 
ever  attempted  to  tax  income  received 
by  an  out-of-state  Investor  from  a  mort- 
gage loan  it  has  made  on  District  of  Co- 
lumbia real  estate.  Since  the  District 
has  never  threatened  to  take  either  of 
these  positl(xi8.  some  out-of-State  in- 


vestors on  advice  of  their  lawyers  have 
decided  to  nm  whatever  risks  are  In- 
volved and  are  making  loans  in  the  Dis- 
trict. They  are  not  complying  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  doing  business  laws, 
and  they  are  not  being  taxed  by  the  Dis- 
trict on  the  Income  they  receive  from  the 
loans.  If  the  District  ever  attonpted  to 
maintain  that  they  were  doing  business 
in  the  District,  or  ever  attempted  to  tax 
them  on  their  income  from  such  loans, 
they  would  simply  stop  making  mortgage 
loans  in  the  District. 

However,  there  are  a  number  of  sav- 
ings institutions— iMutlcularly,  the  New 
York  savings  banks — ^who  have  been  told 
by  their  lawyers  that  because  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  District  of  Columbia 
statutes  that  they  would  be  running  a 
very  real  risk  if  they  made  mortgage 
loans  in  the  District,  that  the  District 
would  (a)  tax  them  on  their  inoome  from 
such  mortgages,  and  (b)  mi^e  them 
comply  with  the  requirements  for  doing 
business.  These  institutions  have  sim- 
ply decided  that  they  will  nol  take  these 
risks  and  they  do  not  and  will  not  make 
mortgages  on  District  of  Columbia  real 
estate.  Thus,  the  ability  of  District 
sources  to  find  funds  to  finance  building 
projects  Is  limited  accordingly. 

There  are  a  number  of  States  ^^cb 
have  enacted  statutes  containing  lan- 
guage which  specifically  states  that  the 
kinds  of  acUvlUes  listed  In  H.R.  11087, 
do  not  constitute  doing  business  in  that 
State. 

Among  those  are — 

Maryland — Section  84,  article  23,  an- 
notated code  as  amended  by  Laws  of 
1957.  chmiter  486. 

North  Carolina — Section  55-131,  Gen- 
eral Statutes,  1943,  as  enacted  by  chap- 
ter 1371,  Laws  of  1955. 

North  Dakota— Section  103,  bouse  bill 
537,  Laws  of  1957. 

Oklahoma — Section  1.199(f),  chapter 
A.,  title  18,  Oklahoma  Statutes. 

Oregon — Section  57.655,  Oregon  Re- 
vised Statute. 

Texas — ^Article  8.91,  chapter  64.  Laws 
of  1955  as  amended  by  senate  bill  129, 
Laws  of  1957. 

'^^Hsconsln — Section  180.801,  Wiscon- 
sin Statutes. 

Alaska — Section  99,  chapter  126.  Laws 
of  1957. 

Hawaii— Section  7.5,  chapter  174,  Re- 
vised Laws  of  Hawaii.  1955. 

Florida— Section  613.01-661.44.  Flori- 
da Statutes,  1955. 

Idaho — ^Laws  of  1957,  HJB.  167.  effec- 
Uve  March  9. 1957. 

Illinois — Smith  Hurd,  Illinois  Statutes 
Annotated,  chapter  32-212. 

Louisiana — Laws  1960,  Act  386,  S.  308. 

Michigan — 1953  Michigan  Laws,  No. 
180— FHA  and  VA  loans. 

Utah— Laws,  1957,  S.  222. 

Washington— Laws,  1957,  chapter  139. 

West  Virglnla^-senate  bill  No.  143, 
Laws,  1957. 

Missouri— Laws  1953.  sectk>n  362.423. 

Tennessee— Section  45-1201,  1203, 
1203.  as  amended  by  Laws,  1959,  chap- 
ter  28.  S.  218. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  States 
where  the  situation  is  uncertain  but 
where  "qvalifleation"  requirements  are 
simple  and  Inexpensive  and  thus  no  fur- 
ther legislation  has  seemed  necessary. 
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Among  these  are:  Alaltkma.  Arisona, 
Maine,  Nevada,  New  Hignp^ilre,  New 
Mexico,  South  CaroUni^  and  South 
Dakota.  i 

There  is  a  further  nuiiber  of  States 
where  case  law — not  stat  ite — ^Is  so  clear 
that  mortgages  are  made  jy  out-of-State 
Investors  without  much  fear  and  thus 
the  pressure  to  oiact  legl  ^tion  has  not 
been  severe.  It  is  difflct  Ijt  to  secure  an 
accurate  list  of  these  Sta  t^  but  one  au- 
thority lists  among  them :  Arkansas.  Cal- 
ifornia, and  Colorado.  Sources:  "What 
Constitutes  Doing  Busined^,"  Corporation 
Trust  Co.  1958,  "Mortfige  and  Real 
Estate  Investment  Ould^/'  by  Malcolm 
O.  Sherman.  The  effect  of  H.R.  11087 
would  be  to  open  up  the  District  to  many 
of  the  New  York  savings  liinks  and  other 
financial  institutions  who  are  now  im- 
willlng  to  lend  money  in,  the  District. 
PBOvnnoira  or  thb  anx 

Section  1  of  H.R.  llOn  amends  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  UUe  m  of  |he  District  of 
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chlse  Act  of 
t  of  Columbia 
:empt  an  out- 

n,  not  hav- 
ct  and  whose 


Columbia  Income  and 
1947,  as  amended— Difi 
Code  47-1557 — so  as  to 
of-State  financial  in^t 
big  an  ofllce  in  the  Disi  . 
activities  are  limited  to  the  type  of  ac 
tivities  specifically  enumertited  in  the  bill, 
from  tax  on  income  It  receives  from 
mortgages  It  makes  on  District  of  Co- 
lumbia real  estate.  Under  the  DLstrict 
statutes,  a  foreign  corpor  ution  which  re- 
ceives Income  from  soui^es  within  the 
District  is  subject  to  tax  ^t  the  rate  of 
5  percent  on  such  incomji  unless  other- 
wise exempt.  \ 

The  kinds  of  activities  tfhich  a  foreign 
financial  institution  may  terry  on  with- 
out being  subject  to  tax  are  limited  to 
those  specifically  stated  in  paragraphs 
(A),  (B),  (C),  (D).  (E).  (P).  and  (Q) 
Of  section  1  of  the  bill.  These  subpara- 
graphs describe  the  actljvities  that  are 
involved  in  making  a  moillkage  loan  and 
in  protecting  such  inv^nent  in  the 
event  of  default. 

Section  2  of  Hit.  110B?7  amends  the 
District  of  C(dumbia  Bunkiess  Corpora- 
tion Act^-District  of  Coliikbia  Code  2»- 
933— by  providing  that  ajforeign  corpo- 
rtMan  except  under  sectlob  1  is  likewise 
exempt  from  the  requirement  of  secur- 
ing a  certificate  of  authoHty  to  do  busi- 
ness. If  such  corporation  were  held  to 
be  doing  business,  It  wot^d  be  required 
to  go  through  burdensome!  but  not  costly 
procedures  of  registeringl  securing  a  11- 
ceaae.  and  fUlng  various  morts  annual- 
ly ss  necessary  under  District  law. 

The  exemption  in  seci 
does  not  exempt  any  foL 
from  amenability  to  sei 
since  the  amendmoits  pr<>vlde  that  such 
corporation  is  deemed  to  have  waived 
any  immunity  to  aeayiee  Mf  process  and 
must  maintain  an  ftgmti  if  or  service  of 
process  in  the  District  {of  Columbia. 
FUlure  to  have  such  agmt  permits  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lomMa  to  act  as  agent  for  service  of 
process  and  the  oorporatiub  is  subject  to 
a  fine.  ! 

The  inoome  received  by  foreign  c(xpo- 
rations  exempt  under  HfH.  11087  does 
not  eaoKpe  taxatkm.  The  earnings  from 
nortnge  loans  made  in  itihe  District  of 
Columbia  are  reported  in  the  home  State 


^n  2,  however, 

corporation 

of  process. 


of  the  corporation  and  are  thus  subject 
to  tax.  Similarly,  a  District  of  Colum- 
bia financial  Institution  which  makes 
mortgage  loans  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
reports  such  income  and  pays  taxes  on 
such  earnings  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. No  tax  on  such  Income  to  a  Dis- 
trict financial  institution  is  paid  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  since  the  law  in  that 
State  is  similar  to  the  provisions  of  HH. 
11087. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  Virginia  are 
not  clear  on  the  question  at  Issue,  and 
many  foreign  corporations  do  not  en- 
gage in  lending  in  that  State  although 
the  State  of  Virginia,  so  far  as  can  be  de- 
termined, has  never  attempted  to  tax 
such  transactions. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  Jttiis  point  in  the  Rccou>. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fran 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Bir.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJR.  11087.  It  embodies  a 
principle  that  I  have  long  supported,  and 
I  am  grateful  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  is  lending  his  powerful  in- 
fiuence  Euid  help  at  this  time. 

This  important  legislation  would,  I  be- 
lieve, remove  the  doubt  that  now  arises 
under  District  law  as  to  the  tax  status  of 
lending'  Institutions  domiciled  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia.  These  outside 
institutions  rrould  like  to  participate  by 
lending  fimds  on  a  mortgage  basis  to- 
ward the  construction  of  various  District 
projects,  but  many  refuse  to  do  so  be- 
cause, under  preisent  District  law.  they 
could  be  subjected  to  taxation  as  a 
domiciled  institution. 

This  bill  would  provide  the  necessary 
reciprocity  which  would  permit  funds  to 
fiow  freely  into  the  District — funds 
which  are  constantly  necessary  tor  hous- 
ing projects  and  other  needed  construc- 
tion. Let  me  emph«sh»  that  the  outside 
lending  institutions  would  not  escape 
taxation,  for  they  would  still  be  taxed 
in  their  own  domiciles,  just  as  institu- 
tions domiciled  in  the  District  will  con- 
tinue to  be  taxed  here,  even  on  fimds 
lent  by  them  outside  the  District.  In 
this,  HJl.  11087  is  similar  to  legislation 
on  tlie  bo<^  in  my  own  State  of  Mary- 
land. 

This  bill  is  very  necessary  to  the  vigor- 
ous growth  of  the  Nation's  Ci^ital. 
^(^thout  it.  it  is  c(Hiceivable  that  the 
funds  needed  could  not  be  available,  and 
that  the  District's  progress  could  be 
greatly  slowed. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion, I  introduced  again  an  identical  bill 
in  this  Congress,  and  hope  that  this 
measure  wiU  gain  wide  support  today. 

I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record 
the  following  background  on  this  bill: 
Bsra  uut  tutn 

Ttx9  District  of  CoIunUila  has  never  at- 
Umpted  to  maintain  that  when  an  out-ot- 
Stato  Investor  makea  a  mortgage  loan  on 
Dlstrlet  of  Columbia  real  estate  It  la  doing 
buslneea  In  the  District,  nor  has  It  ever  at- 
tempted to  tax  Inoome  received  by  an  out- 
of-8tato  Invastor  ttoa.  a  mortgaga  loan  It 
baa  made  on  District  of  C(dumbla  raal  estate. 
Since  the  District  has  never  threatened  to 


take  either  of  theee  postttons,  some  out-of- 
Stato  Inveetors  on  advice  of  their  lawywa 
have  decided  to  run  whatever  rlaks  ara  in- 
volved and  are  making  loans  In  the  Dlstrlet. 
They  are  not  complying  with  the  DIatrlot  of 
Colimibla  doing  business  lawa,  and  they  ara 
not  being  taxed  by  the  District  on  the  In- 
come they  receive  from  the  loans,  if  the 
District  ew  attempted  to  maintain  that  they 
wan  doing  buslnaas  In  the  District,  or  ever 
attempted  to  tax  tham  on  their  Inoome  from 
such  loans,  they  would  simply  stop  making 
mortgage  loans  In  the  Dlstrlet. 

However,  there  ara  a  number  of  savings 
laatltutlotta— particularly,  the  New  Tork 
savings  hanks  who  have  been  told  by  thrtr 
lawyera  that  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  District  of  Oolumlte  stotutes  that  thay 
woukl  be  running  a  very  raal  risk  U  they 
made  mortgage  loans  In  the  Dlstrlot,  that  tbe 
Dtstnct  would  (a)  tax  tham  on  their  Inwwn* 
from  such  mortagea,  and  (b)  make  them 
comply  with  tba  requlremeniis  for  doing  busi- 
ness. Theee  Institutions  have  simply  decided 
that  they  will  not  take  these  risks  and  they 
do  not  and  will  not  make  mortgagee  on  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  raal  estete.  Thus,  the 
ability  of  DUtrlct  sources  to  find  funds  to 
finanoe  building  {Hojeete  Is  limited  aooord- 
ingly. 

<»inDUI.  LBAVS  TO 


Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  on  this  Mil 
and  that  all  Members  be  permitted  to 
extend  their  rsmarlcs  in  explanation  of 
the  bill.        

■nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE  (X>NTROL 
ACT 


Mr.  DOWDY.  BCr.  [^?eaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
ColumUa,  I  call  up  the  bUl  (HK.  10744) 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Act.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  HAR8HA.  Mr.  Speaker,  resovlng 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire 
whether  amendments  may  be  offered  at 
any  point  at  this  stage? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  unanimous- 
oonsent  request  is  granted,  the  commit- 
tee amendments  will  be  dl^wsed  of  first 
and  thai  amendments  will  be  In  order 
und«'  the  5-mlnute  rule. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectitm  to 
tbe  request  ot  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
[Mr.  DowsTl? 

There  was  no  objootlcm. 

The  aerk  lead  the  bill,  wt  foUowsr 
KA.  10744 

Be  U  enmeted  by  the  StmaU  mtd  Bout* 
of  Jtepre»entativ€»  of  the  Vnitad  Btatee  of 
Amerioa  in  Oongreae  asscmblatf.  That  sub- 
seettod  (c)  of  aeotlao  S  of  the  Z>latrt«t  of 
Columbia  AloohoUe  Baverage  Control  Act 
aivroved  January  M,  iOM  (48  Stat.  810). 
aa  amended  (sec  3fr-10S(c),  D.C.  Code,  1061 
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•dlttoa).  to  aaMiKlwt  Jqr  atrtjilQc 

Sac.  a.  SubMottoM  (J)  «9d  (n)  «t  aMMon 
t  Qt  Mioh  Act  ApproTWl  Jkniurjr  34,  1984 
(MC  a»-108  <J)  uad  (n)  D.C.  Code.  IMl 
•Oltton).  M«  MwncUd  bjr  atrUOnc  "th*  eblef 
■oorea  of  ravaaoa"  and  Inaarttnc  In  U«u 
ttMra«f  "•  luivtMitUl  MUTM  of  ibe  rarentn." 

an.  S.  Bactiop  7  of  >ueb  Aet  approrcd 
MnuMT  M.  iaS4  (MO.  aft-107.  OX3.  Ood«. 
IMl  adlttMi).  to  MnanrtiMl  by  atnktng  ao 
miMh  tbaraof  m  nMMto  "to  prworlb*  tba  houra 
durloc  wmeh  bcrar^gpi  in»y  b»  told  Mad  to 
farMd  tlM  aato  on  Sunday*;  but  tha  Oom- 
intoilnTiOT  BluUl  not  autbortoe  tba  aato  by 
•ay  lloaM— ,  other  than  tba  boidar  eC  a 
MtaUar'a  Uoanaa,  etoaa  K.  at  any  baf«>ag— 
oa  BuadAya  othar  than  Ugbt  irtnaa  and  baar. 
any  mch  aato  to  liareby  protalbltad",  and 
ta  Ura  tharaof  "to  praaarlba  tba 
dorliic  wbieh  alaeboUo  barcngaa  inay 
b*  add  and  to  pmublt  tba  aato  oC  any  or 
all  alooboUo  ba»aiataa  on  aueb  daya  aa  tbe 

V«AUe  tntaraat". 

■  Bao.  4.  Sttbaaettoo  <t)  at  aaetton  11  at 
aoota  Act  approrad  January  34.  1934  (aae. 
M-111  (g),  D.C.  Coda,  1901  adltlon),  to 
amendad  by  atilklns  tba  Oltb.  atztb,  and 
aarantb  aantancaa  of  sucb  aubaactton  and 
inaertlng  tn  Uati  tbaraof  tbe  l(riloiwlng:  "In 
tba  oaae  of  raatauraata  and  boteto,  aald 
aplrlto.  beer,  and  wlna  aball  be  sold  or  MTved 
only  (1)  to  pataona  aaatad  at  public  tablaa 
or  at  bona  fide  luneb  eountera.  (3)  to  par- 
aona  te  aa  ancloaed  or  aeraanad-off  waa  In 
any  aueb  raatanraat  or  boial  aat  aalda  for 
tbe  accommodatloa  of  pataona  waltUtg  to  ba 
aaatad  at  pubUo  tabtoa,  and  (S)  to  miam- 
btacaa  of  mora  tban  aU  Indivlduato  In  a 
private  room  wben  aueb  room  baa  been  pra- 
▼loualy  i^iprovad  by  tba  Board.  In  tbe  caaa 
at  botato,  aald  alooboUo  bevaragea  may  also 
ba  a(4d  and  aarred  In  tba  private  room  of  a 


1.  SaottOB  14  of  aoA  A«t  approrad 
January  34,  1934.  aa  anaodad  (aae.  35-116, 
D.O.  Code.  1901  edition) ,  to  amended  by  add- 
ing at  tba  and  fhSKSSTtb*  following  new 
yubaaetloa:  ^'i'4»c",  .■■■■■,■ 

"(a)  Baab  oo^onatloo  Uoaaaad  under  tba 
autbotlty  of  tbto  Act  aball.  wltbln  five  bual- 
naaa  daya  from  tba  date  on  wblob  tbere  to 
aay  ebaaga  la  Ita  oAoera  or  diraatota.  In 
writing  notify  tba  Board,  of  aueb  cbanga. 
Buob  wdttan  notmoatlon  abaU  state  tba 
naoia  and  addraaa  of  tbe  new  offloar  or  direc- 
tor, and  tba  name  at  tbe  officer  or  director 
raplaoad  by  tba  n«w  oflloar  or  director.  If 
aay.  Baab  naw  ottoar  or  dtoactor  abaU  ba 
aab|a«t  «o  a  datarmlnatUm  by  tba  Board 
tbat  be  to  of  good  moral  cbaraetar  aad  gan- 
afa)ly-ft  for  tba  tmat  to  be  In  bUn  repoaad." 

^ma.  d>  aaotlon  14  of  auob  Aot  approved 
January  M.  1934  (sec.  3&-I19,,  0X1.  Code. 
1961  edltlfon),  to  anoendad  by  attlklKg  "not 
mora  tbaH  910"  eacb  time  aueb  j^vae  ap- 
paara,  aad  lluerting  tn  Uau  tbaraof  "not  mora 
tban  aueb  amount  aa  tba  Oommtoalonara  may 
ftoaa  tlaaa  to  ttma  by  ragutotttoa  aaMbltob". 

maa.  %.  aaotifln  19  at  aueb  Aet  approved 
AMttuqriMc  1M«  (aae.  3>>ia0.  XK€.  Oo«a.  19C1 
««M«n).  to  amended  by  aMkUw  "not  moca 
tban  910"  aaeb  tUaa  aueb  pbiaaa  appaaia. 
aad  Inaarttag  In  Uau  tbaraof  "aot  mora  (ban 
aueb  amovmt  aa  tbe  CommHaionera  may 
from  ttma  to  time  b|  reguUtlon  eatabttoh". 

8k.  t.  flactlen  M  of  aqeb  Aet  approved 
^aaaart  M.  lMf4  (aae.  »-lM,  D.O.  Coda,  19«1 
edltlan).  to  amended  (a)  by  Inawwng  tn  the 
aaeood  aantenoa  attae  fraarvad"  tba  pbtaae 
-yMttak  tba  XMatMefA'm  Nt  taaartlng  after 
aaeb  aaoond  aantei^Qyi  tbe  following:  "Wltb- 
out  tbe  Dtatrtet.  but  faot  mere  tban  twanty- 
ftv«  mllaa  AaMM  firom  tbe  Halted  Statea 
ObpMol  BwUdlqt  aaeb  awntawine  abafl  be 
aarved  by  a  Oatted  Stataa  taetateU  er  bto 
depatty.":  aa«  (e)  by  atoUMg  Plaited  Stataa 
OMriet  OMrt  tor  tb»  DMrtet  at  OOifiBibU*' 
la  Baa  tbeaaef  "MltMl 


diatrtot  oourt  for  tbe  dtotrlct  In  wbleb  aueb 
wltnaaa  realdaa". 

Sac.  9.  Hotblng  In  tbto  Aet  aball  be  oon- 
•trued  ao  as  to  «ffect  tbe  autborlty  veated 
tn  tbe  Board  of  Conuntaalonera  of  tbe  Dto- 
trtct  of  Columbia  by  Reorganlaatlan  Flaa 
Humbered  5  of  19&3  (M  Stat.  8M).  IHa 
parforaianca  cf  any  funeUon  veated  by  tbto 
Aet  in  tbe  Board  of  Conuntaalonera  or  In  aay 
office  or  agency  ui^der  the  lurtodlctlon  and 
control  of  aald  Board  of  Commlaalonara  may 
be  delegated  by  aald  Board  of  Commtoalonera 
In  accordance  with  section  8  of  aueb  plan. 

Sao. '  10.  Thto  Aet  abaU  take  effect  alzty 
daya  after  Ita  aroroval. 

With  the  f  oUowlng  committee  amend- 
mnits: 

Page  1.  line  10.  Inaert  "(1)"  Immediately 
after  "are  amended". 

Page  3,  Une  3.  Inaert  Immediately  before 
tbe  period  the  following:  ".  (3)  by  atrtklng 
out  'meals  are'  each  plaoe  It  appeara  la  aueb 
aubaectlona  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
food  to',  and  (3)  by  atrUdng  out  'meals'  each 
plaee  it  appears  in  such  aubeectloo«,^aad  In 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  'food',". 

Page  3,  line  7,  insert  ImmedUtely  aftei 
"to  amended"  the  following:  "(l)  by  striking 
out  'Before  a  license  to  Issued'  in  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  seotli 
and  Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "Before 
original  Ucenae  to  iaaaed',  and  (3) ". 

Page  3,  Uae  10.  atrlke  out  "five  bualm 
daya"  and  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "thirty  daya^ 

Page  3,  after  Une  18,  Insert  the  foil 
new  section: 

"Sac.  6.  Section  17  of  aueb  Act  of  Ji 
38,  1964  (D.O.  Code.  sec.  35-118).  to,«d!ended 
by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbeff^owln^ 
new  paragraph: 

"'Hie  Commiaalonera  may  by ''regulation 
require  tbat  each  applicant  for  license  as  a 
retaUer  Class  C  or  retailer  Class  O  specify 
with  reasonable  particularity  on  the  appli- 
cation or  by  separate  sworn  statement  or 
both  the  kind  of  biisineea  the  api^lcant 
propoaea  to  conduct  on  the  premises,  the 
equipmaot  which  he  prapoaea  to  furalab 
or  inatall  in  aald  premlaea.  and  the  metbocto 
or  arrangemeaU  which  the  applicant  pro- 
poaea  to  utiltoe  in  operating  such  buainaea. 
If  following  the  Issuance  of  the  Ucenae  the 
Board  flnda  on  the  baato  of  aubetantial  evi- 
dence adduced  at  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to 
tbto  Act  that  such  licensee  has  during  the 
period  for  wbieh  ^e  Ucenae  waa  iaaued  de- 
vtatad  In  a  aubetantial  manner  fnan  tbe  kind 
of  buainaea  coaduoted  or  tbe  equipment  in* 
BtaUed  or  fumlabed.  or  tbe  metboda  or  ar- 
rangementa  utiliaed  in  operating  the  bualness 
la  tbe  Ucenaed  premlaea  m>ecifled  in  such 
appUe^tion  or  sworn  atAtement,  the  Ucenae 
may  in  accordance  with  section  17  be  revoked 
or'kupeBded  or  upon  application  by  tbe  same 
Ucaaaae  for  aubaequeat  Ucenae  for  tbe  same 
premiaee  aa  a  retaUer  Claaa  C  or  retailer 
COaaa  D,  and  la  eazrylng  out  Ita  functions 
nadar  aectl<m  14  the  Board  may  take  into 
conaideratlon  such  findings  re^MOting  auob 
devtotlona  and  on  tbe  baato  thereof  deny 
the  toauance  of  such  subaequent  Ucenae. 
Thto  aeetton  abaU  be  apfriicable  only  to  ap* 
plicationa  nuMIe  or  Ucenaee  laaoed  on  or  after 
tbeesaetlve  danetof  tbto  aaetion.' " 

race  8.  line  19,  strike  out  "See.  6"  and  la- 
ear^  ia  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  7". 

Page  4,  line  1,  strike  out  "See.  7"  and  ia< 
sort  tn  Ueu  t-'^ereof  "Sec.  8". 

Page  4.  Une  7.  strike  out  "Sec.  8"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  9". 

Page  4,  line  16,  atrlka  out  "Sec.  9"  and  itx- 
aart  la  Ueu  tbacaef  "Sac.  10". 

Page  8.  Uae  S.  atitte  out  "See.  10"  aad  la- 
eart  la  Ueu  tbereof  "See.  11". 

The  oouunlttee  amendments  were 
•creed  to. 

Mr.  DOWDT.  Mr.  SpealnM  moire  to 
etrfke  oat  the  laet  word. 


Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  primaiy  purpose  of 
the  bUl  HH.  10744  Is  to  Improve  tbe  ad* 
ministration  of  tbe  AlcohoUe  Beverage 
Ccmtrol  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
approved  January  24,  1934.  48  Stat.  322, 
as  amended. 

The  bill  was  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  DlsWlct  (rf 
Columbia,  who  recommend  Its  enact- 
ment In  order  to  ehange  present  laws  so 
as  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  residents 
and  of  visitors  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, particularly  In  respect  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  sale  and  the  serving  of  alco- 
holic beverages.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  the  District  law  contains 
features  which  tend  to  inconvenience  or 
embarrass  visitors  who  encounter  legal 
restrictions  on  the  service  of  alcoholic 
beverages  that  may  differ  from  the  prac- 
tices with  which  they  are  familiar.  The 
bill  Is  designed  to  make  It  possible  to 
bring  the  District  law  more  nearly  into 
conformity  with  the  usual  practices  in 
.the  States. 

>  The  bill  Itself  Is  t^  culmination  of  the 
efforts  of  many  local  citizens  to  Improve 
the  District's  ABC  law.  It  Is  the  product 
of  the  so-called  Blue  Ribbon  Conunlttee 
of  Washington,  appointed  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Comixilssloners  on  March  29, 
1962.  This  was  a  15-member,  special 
Citizens  Committee  To  Conduct  a  (Coop- 
erative Study  of  the  ABC  System  In  the 
District  of  Columnla,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mrs.  Henry  Gichner.  This 
special  committee  was  assigned  tbe 
mission  of  conducting  a  cooperative 
study  of  all  aspects  of  the  ABC  system  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Including  regu- 
lations, policies,  organization,  enforce- 
ment practices  and  other  related  mat- 
ters, and  to  focus  its  study  on  (a)  tbe 
public  Interest  In  terms  of  both  the  eco- 
nomic and  the  social  ftu:tors  bearing 
upon  the  sale  and  consumption  of  alco- 
holic beverages  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  (b)  the  District  government's 
Interest  and  responsibility  In  terms  of 
administering  and  enforcing  the  ABC 
Act  and  tbe  regulMlons  promulgated 
under  the  authority  of  such  act. 

The  Citizens'  Committee's  report  was 
carefully  considered  by  the  Commission- 
ers, and  many  of  its  recommi^datlons 
were  embodied  in  the  bill  which  they 
sent  to  the  Confess. 

KAJoa  PBonaiONs  or  Tin  mda. 

The  major  pittrtstons  of  the  bUl  as  re- 
ported are: 

First.  It  defines  champagne  as  a  "light 
wine,"  so  that  where  only  beer  and  wines 
may  be  sold  for  consumption  on  the 
premises,  champagne  may  also  be  sold. 
Also,  this  change  will  permit  the  sale  of 
champagne  on  Sundays,  along  with  light 
wines. 

Second.  It  permits  a  restaurant  or  ho- 
tel to  have  a  class  C  or  class  D  retailers' 
license  if  a  "stdntantlal  souree"  of  its 
revenue  is  from  ttie  preparation  and 
serving  of  "food."  i 

Ttota  changes  the  present  requirsment 
that  "the  chief  souree"  of  rtveriue  be 
derived  from  the  preparation  and  serv- 
ing of  "meals." 

"-Th&tl.  It  gtves  authority  to  the  Com- 
■Moiloners  to  'presczMM  the  boars  dur- 
ing which  aleofaoho  beverages  oiay  be 
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sold  and  to  prohibit  the  ^e  of  any  or 
all  alcoholic  beverages  on  |  such  days  as 
tbe  Commissioners  determine  necessary 
in  the  pubUc  Interest." 

Present  law  prohibits  tl|4  sale  of  dis- 
tilled qjirits  after  midnlgl^t  on  Satur- 
day and  all  day  Sunday.     { , 

Fourth.  It  permits  standf-up  drinking 
in  hotels  under  the  same  Conditions  as 
Is  now  permitted  in  restswants;  name- 
ly, at  food  counters  as  well  as  at  pubUo 
tables. 

Fifth.  It  clarifies  present  )aw  to  pennit 
restaurants,  as  well  as  bat^.  class  C  or 
class  D  licensees,  to  senrpl  liquor  to  a 
grotu)  at  more  than  six  peii^ons  in  a  pri- 
vate room.  {I 

Sixth.  It  requires  the  Ciimlshlng  of 
data  to  the  District  goveniment  regard- 
ing ofQcers  and  dlrectorsjln  a  license- 
holding  corporation  not  aiwf  when  the 
corporation  seeks  an  initio  license — as 
present  law  requires— but  flso  whenever 
there  Is  a  change  In  perso^hel  In  its  of- 
ficers or  directors.  The  '•  amendment 
made  requires  submitting  such  data 
within  30  days  after  such  change;  the 
Commissioners  agreed  to  i  this  amend- 
ment r 

Seventh.  It  permits  the  [commission- 
ers, by  regulation,  to  requue  applicants 
hereafter  applying  for  llcttise  as  a  re- 
tailer diass  C  or  D,  to  sp^^lfy  the  kind 
of  business,  eqiUpment,  |i^  arrange- 
ments he  proposes  to  use  iqn  the  prem- 
ises, and  to  suspend  or  retoke  sadi  li- 
cense thereafter  if  It  be  established  by 
substantial  evidence  at  a! hearing  that 
the  licensee  has  deviated  ih  his  business 
in  a  substantial  manner  from  what  he 
had  represented  in  his  apnlication. 

Eighth.  It  gives  the  O^mmisslohers 
authority  to  establish,  by  ildgulation,  the 
dollar  amount  or  properly  of  services 
which  may  be  furnished  bm  a  manufac- 
turer to  a  wholesale  or  retMl  licensee,  or 
by  a  wholesaler  to  a  retalMnensee.  Pres- 
ent law  permits  the  Boi^  to  api»x>ve 
the  furnishing  of  such  sevfloe  or  prop- 
erty costing  not  more  thai^  $10. 

Ninth.  It  permits  ^e  sekvice  of  sum- 
mons within  25  miles  of  tt^e  District  of 
Columbia  to  require  pers^  to  testify 
before  the  ABC  Board.  PrMent  law  per- 
mits such  simuncms  onlyj  witiiln  the 
boundary  of  thg  city.         'i 

ENSORSEMXNT  OT  laOialATIOM 

At  a  public  hearing  on  illhls  proposed 
legislation.  It  was  endorsed  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  District, of  Columbia 
Board  oi  Commissioners  »  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  hotel  and  ^leverage  as- 
sociation, labor  unions,  an  I  the  Federa- 
tion of  Business  Assoclatioi  is.  As  stated, 
the  bill  was  requested  by  the  Commis- 
sioners upon  the  recommeodaUon  of  tba 
local  citizens'  Blue  Ribbcm^Commlttee 
appointed  by  the  Commisi 

Your  Committee  concurs  ik  the  <y>nion 
of  the  District  of  Oriumbla  pommiBsion- 
ers  tbat  the  changes  in  if  District  of 
Columbia  ABC  Act.  as  sei  iforth  in  tbe 
bill  as  reported,  will  impro  rp  the  admin- 
Istrattm  of  the  act.  permit  greater  flexi- 
bility In  its  application,  a  id.  most  Im- 
portant of  all,  improve  tie  condlUdns 
under  which  alcoholic  bevc  r  iges  are  sob) 
«nd  served  both  to  DIMrlct  i  esidents  aad 
to  vlsttbrs  to  the  t)Istrict  of  Columbia. 


AMSMSiunrT  oitbbo  xt  w 

Bfr.  HARBHA     Mr.  SpeakMT.  I  «ffcr 

an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  <^ered  by  Mr.  HaasHA:  On 
page  6,  after  Uae  18,  Inaert  tbe  fOUowlng: 

"Sm.  9.  (a)  Tto*  flnt  aantenee  of  tbe  flzat 
paragimpb  of  aecUon  30  of  tbe  Dtatrtet  ef 
Columbia  A1c<4k>Uc  Beverage  Control  Act 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  38-131)  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ',  with  tbe  exception  of  beer  and 
light  wlnea,'  and  by  striking  out  'or  lieer  of 
Ugbft  wlnea  to  any  penona  under  -the  age  of 
etgbteen  years,'. 

"(b)  Tbe  first  aentenoe  of  the  aeoond 
paragraph  of  aeetlon  90  of  the  Dtotrtot  of 
Oolumbto  Alcofacdlc  Beverage  Oontiol  Act 
(D.C.  Code.  aee.  36-131)  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ',  with  the  exception  of  t>eer  and 
light  wlnea,'  and  by  atrtklng  out  '.  or  po-- 
mlt  the  consumption  of  beer  and  Ught  wlnea 
by  any  peraon  under  tbe  age  of  eighteen 
yeara'. 

"(c)  Section  38  of  tbe  Ototnet  of  Oolumbla 
AloohoUc  Beverage  Control  Aot  (D.C.  Code, 
aec.  25-125)  to  amended  by  strlklz«  ofut ',  ex- 
cept beer  and  ll^t  wines,  or  any  minor  un- 
der tbe  age  of  etgbteen  years  to  seU,  give, 
fumtob,  or  dtotrlbute  beer  and  light  wlneat 

"And  renumber  succeeding  sections  and 
references  thereto  accordingly." 

Mr.  HABSHA.  Mr.  Speater^  under 
the  law  now  in  existence  Juvenilee  frpm 
18  to  21  years  of  age  may  purchase  iieer 
and  light  wines  in  the  District  of  C(dum- 
bia. 

Simply  stated,  my  amendment  would 
raise  the  age  for  purchasing  and  con- 
suming beer  and  light  wines  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  from  18  to  21  yearp^f 
age. 

I,  and  many  of  my  oi^eagues.  are 
gravely  concerned  with  the  existing  sit- 
uation whereby  any  person  having  at- 
tained the  age  <d  18  may  legally  pur- 
chase and  consume  these  alcoholic 
beverages  in  the  Nation's  Capital  wh^eas 
on  ttie  other  4iand,  any  person  under  the 
age  of  21  purchasing  or  consuming  any 
alcoholic  beverages  in  tbe  nearby  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  would  be  guU^ 
of  violating  the  laws  of  those  States. 

Now.  unfortunately,  many  Juveniles 
are  flocking  in  great  numbers  into  the 
District  of  Ccdumbla.  drinking  their  fill 
and  returning  to  their  neighboring  State 
and  running  afoul  of  their  State  laws 
for  posseaslon  of  Intoxicating  bever- 
ages—«nd  ;to,  6cne  cases  intoxication 
Itself. 

This  amendnamt  would  not  (mly  dry 
up  this  oasis  for  Juvenile  drinking  but 
also  bring  about  tbe  necessary  uniform- 
ity in  enforcement  wUhta  th*  three 
Jurisdictions.  n  - 

Various  reports  f  nnn  District  citftNns 
have  reached  me  alluding  to  the  intem- 
perate activities  ot  Juv«nU6S^  ^.^tlM^ 
include:  .  -i 

Youths  of  both  sexes  screaming  oaiOis 
and  profanity;  smashed  car  windi^iieUs: 
bzxtken  neighborhood  fencing,  beer  bot- 
tles thrown  through  house  windows; 
racing  of  autos  and  motorcycles  up  and 
down  District  streets;  loudly  blQ^ying  of 
horns  In  the  early  hours  of  the  mca^ljig; 
priomotlng  street  flgbts;  ainA  otherwise 
tn  general  disturbing  fiie  peace  and  quiet 
of  tiie  District  of  Columbia. 

T7nf ortunately,  the  6St«ibl|shment6  dls- 
pendng  these  alcoholic  beveratus  do  z^ 
always  use  the  best  dlscretioi  and  tbey 


fail  to  out  off  the  flov  of  %loohQllc  b0T«c-> 
ages  to  some  of  these  young  jaopto  soma 
of  whom  unfortunate^  cansuBia  too 
much  aiMl  thus  are  not  in  complete  con- 
trol of  ttiejr  (acuities,.  Many  eCitham get 
into  automobiles  and  And  themselves  on 
the  main  highway^  tba  thoreughfans. 
and  the  backways  ^rivlnc  a6  rataa  «( 
speed  that  not  only  eodanger  their 
own  lives  but  tbe-  Uves  of  innocent 
other  people  rigbtfuUy  usiBg  these 
highways.  It  is  my  hope  that,  we 
can  bring  «oaie  semblance  of  order 
out  of  chaos,  and  tbat  the  House 
will  adopt  this  amendment  aad  put  an 
end  to  this  rather  oteedless  aad  baimful 
method  of  dtoenabig  leverages  witbln 
this  MctcopoUtan  aeek  These  young 
people  faU  to  realise  at  the  time  that 
they  are  risking  their  future  happiness 
as  wieU  as  life  andJimb.  This  amend- 
ment is  for  tbelr  protecUon  asi^w^  as 
others.  .  :i  •,  ,  .- 

Ur^FSSLLY.  Mr.6peakir«iviliite«Mi-! 
tlewan,«eid?jc)ef.iJ  y.    •;        ■■  ul  ^-^vn 

Us.MABSBJL  ^rUkito  ttas  wattle 
man  from  Washington.  .-ici 

Mr.  PS3LLY.  I  hwen  to  live  In 
Oeorgetown.  Z  have  occasion  every  week 
to  watch  these  cars  that  are  dttren  by 
young  penile  with  Virginia  Jloensc  plates 
that  come  over  and  park,  around  to  tiie 
varlpaa  residential  neigbboKboods.  They 
then  go  down  to  M  Street,  where  they  Are 
able  to  obtain  itJcobolic  Iwwiagw.  .93iey 
come  lata  «[t  aigbtcMid  leave  em»tgr  bear 
cai^  and  bQttJ|e8,.on  ouc  parking  strips. 

,|(  -peprtaiwlsr  mtmi  to  express  my  syom 
pathy  an4:6uppi[»t  for  the  amendment 
oi  the  gentleman.  I  am  not forUberal- 
Mpg.uty:  llauar.lawi  that  allow;  young 
peoRlelo  jQbtain  wine.  beer.  »r  any  other 
kind  of  alcobnUe  beverages.'    -   ;  .;i     r> 

Mr.  umSEH.  Mr.  ^pe6li«-jiffill>ite 
ga^tlfl|i|uia  yiei\ia    -, ,.-,...;_  :„•  .    .r'^j  ^  .-.ii-. 

Mr.  HABSHA.  I  yle^  to  ttie  ientl» 
man^rQn»]4h»nesota«    ,"->•.:-(£'       ..-fi;. 

Mr.  NBLSBN.  I  wish  to  «ihl  my  SUP* 
pprt  to  tbe.iMneiHliaent.  that  taa»  been 
proposed.  Slarl^  I  introduced  a  bin 
which  would  do  tbe  same  thing.  It  1* 
my  understanding  that  Maryland  and 
Virginia  laws  are  identical  in  respeet  to 
the  age  limits  that  would  be  established 
by  the  gentleman's  amei^uoeut. 

Mr.  BARSEA.   Tb^  4s  oorrect. 

Mr.NSSMSBN.  The  ameiadmeat  would 
eliminj^  the  practice  tbaVbai  occurred, 
and  wbicb  is  turning  many  of  our  pubs 
into  honky-tonks  in  thfl  Odstilct.  Unless 
the. practice.  Is  changed  by  yjow  amend'' 
ment.  I  am  afraid  It  wUl  increase  and 
continua  X  support  the  amoidm^it  that 
baa  been  prop^aed.    ,    . 

Mr.KARSBA.  Z  tlMBk)  tlMr;««ttlft« 
vmULyJ  wUM  toacte.-flM  Jkataneeitf  as 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Bpeaks^.m  Mpor^ 
ing  the  bill  that  is  before  the  House.fl 
pomt  out  that  it  -wtm  Mporlsd  wttUdut 
any  iObJQBtion  from  ttas  Dtotriet  of  c^ 
hmbia  Oommittae.  *  Thetiais  onewiildh 
was  sent  over  by  tbe  TTirtikil  Outumls 
slopetiB.  Wt  attempted  tdfellMrTin  this 
particular  bill  tbe  nqueatteioads.iar  tfas 
CflnmiMimien  to  better  ivlBVlotiter'Ibe 
laws  of  the  District  of  HiliirtWs  urn 
OK^iljpg  aloobclia^bfy^ragse^  iHie  GMn- 
ibisalpoerB  apparepatly  Ufl^^mpi]  fiNr  i«9* 
ommendatUm  of  a  so-called  blue  ribbon 
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eonaittM  wtatoh  WM  wt  up  WToul  yeftn 
•go,  sad  irtil^  made  Its  report  in  1M3. 

Tbmn  are  other  bais  pendlnt  rtiating 
to  the  matter  of  as*  nmlt.  Rlemyun- 
irretanrtlng  that  the  Dtotrtol  OmubIs- 
ilonefs  are  plannlngr  lo  hold  hearings  <m 
thftt  subleet  rlglit  away.  I  know  that 
aa  ankiounoeaent  has  been  made  in  the 
aenatethat  hearings  are  to  be  had  on 
this  impoeal.  The  Rouse  eommlttee  has 
not  yet  had  hearings  on  it.  If  requests 
are  made,  esrtalnly  the  House  commit- 
tee would  hold  hearlngs«i  It.  and  bitag 
itfeatfaeflocH-. 

In  our  elTorts  to  keep  down  any  oon- 
troveny  and  to  strengthen  and  make 
daOnite  the  Uqoor  control  laws  In  the 
Olstrk^  of  CoIunSUa.  we  ha^e  atteaipted 
to  follow  and  that  is  what  we  did  in 
reporting  this  bill— the  reoommendatimis 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Oobmibla^  Z  hare  sjrmpathy  for  the 
matter  myself,  but  I  am  liere  at  the  di- 
reeUoB  of  the  District  <tf  Columbia  Com- 
mittee In  reporting  this  bill,  and  am  pie> 
santtng  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. nUs  amendment  was  not 
ofTered  in  committee,  as  It  was  the  pur- 
pose to  handle  this  question  in  a  sepa- 
rate UQ. 

Mr.  HAR8HA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wHl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  X  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  RARSBA.  We  have  had  theee 
bias  before  the  oonmittee  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  The  issue  has  been 
kicked  anxmd.  and  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  urgency.  Theee  young 
peoirie  are  not  only  creatbig  a  disturb- 
ance, littering  the  public  streets  and 
walkways,  and  wreaking  considerable 
damage  to  private  property,  but,  more 
importantly,  they  are  also  seriously  en- 
dangering and  )eopardiaing  their  own 
lives  and  ttmbs  as  well  aa  the  lives  and 
limbs  of  innocent  people  who  are  using 
the  highways. 

Z  tUnk  hesdrlngs.  to  wtOOi  the  gentle- 
man has  referred,  would  certainly  not 
bring  this  question  any  closer  to  a  head 
than  it  is  now.  It  is  a  question  of  ut- 
most urgKicy  that  we  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem now.  Bills  have  been  kicking 
around  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Zt 
is  time  that  we  put  a  stop  to  the  prac- 
tloe  before  someone  loses  his  life  over  it. 

Mr.  ZX>WDT.  TThe  gentlonan  knows  Z 
have  ttie  greatest  esteem  and  admiration 
for  him  and  for  his  opinion.  Z  think  he 
knows  how  Z  feel  about  these  matters.  Z 
beUeiw  neither  he  nor  Z  have  been  on 
the  subeonmitlee  in  the  past  that  has 
had  this  question  before  It  as  presented 
InhlsaaMndmsiit  It  is  the  Urst  time  It 
has  come  te  us.  and  we  have  not  had 
time.  It  has  not  bem  before  our  sub- 
ownmittee  long  enough  for  us  to  get  into 
tL 

Of  eouTH.  ttw  gentleman  knows  the 
other  hearing*  that  are  had.  Z  am  not 
di«Nitlng  anything  the  gentleman  said 
in  tbte  oemMoyan. 

Mr  RARSBA.    Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
genttaaan  yield  further? 
^Ir.  ZXMVDT.    I  yield  to  the  genOe- 
man  froM  Ohio. 

M^.HAllSSA.  Mr.  Speaker,  certgialy 
tfcg  iwil1iiiltii>  light  in  saying  he  has 
cede: :  '»:),. <  '•"  , 


not  had  this  matter  before  him.  as  chair- 
man of  the  sohcommittee.  beton. 

I,  too,  have  the  greatest  respect  and 
admiration  for  him  and  his  woik  In 
this  Congress.  Bv^  I  see  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  hearings  except  merely  further 
delaying  this  matter.  I  think  this  Is  of 
such  urgency  it  should  be  adopted  now. 
I  urge  the  House  to  accept  my  amend- 
ment.        

Mr.ZX)WDY.  The  gentleman  is  aware, 
of  course,  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
law  In  this  reject  has  been  on  the  books 
since  1934,  for  32  years. 

Mr.  PKLLT.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Z  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
who  live  In  the  Qeorgetown  area  have 
protested  to  the  Commlssitmers  and  have 
objected  to  the  renewal  of  licenses.  We 
have  described  the  nuisances  that  have 
been  committed  in  our  district. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  unless  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  is  adopted 
I  cannot  support  the  bill,  and  I  certainly 
would  expect  to  have  a  record  vote. 

Mr.  J0EL80N.  &fr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  understand  that  the 
legal  age  for  drinking  In  Maryland  is  21 
years,  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  HAR8HA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand it  is,  for  beer  and  for  light  wine. 
A  person  has  to  be  21  years  old  in  Mary- 
land and  in  ^Orglnia.  where  only  beer 
and  light  wine  is  obtainable.  One  can 
obtain  only  beer  and  wine  In  Virginia, 
but  one  has  to  be  21  years  old. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  re- 
quirement is  that  between  ages  18  and  21 
a  person  may  purchase  beer  and  light 
wine. 

Mr.  JOBLSON.  I  understand.  We 
have  had  problems  In  the  State  of  New 
Jers^.  The  State  of  New  York  has  an 
Ig-year  age  limit,  and  we  in  New  Jersey 
have  a  requlrem«it  of  21  years.  The 
youngsters  go  to  New  York  City  and  are'^ 
Involved  In  horrible  automobile  aoci- 
doite.  There  is  tragedy  almost  every 
weekend.  Let  us  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  learn  from  the  bitter  experience 
oTNew  Jeney. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  oifered  a 
good  amendment,  which  I  will  be  pleased 
to  support 

Mr.HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  0R06S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  this 
bill  provides  for  the  sale  of  Uquor  on 
Sunday? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  blU 
does  not  provide  for  it.  It  leaves  In  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners  the  setting 
of  hours  of  sale  of  alcohol. 

Mr.  0R06S.  Tlien,  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill,  liquor  could  be  sold  on  Sun- 
day—ecdd  atMl/or  served?  Is  that 
right?      

Mr.  ZX>WLhr.  Not  under  the  terms  of 
the  bin  itself.  It  has  been  the  praetloe, 
Z  understand,  to  turn  over  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  dedsions,  in  many  of 
theee  matters,  and  this  is  one  of  then. 
We  leave  it  to  the  Commissioners  as  to 
what  to  de. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Did  tiie  committee  have 
any  Indication  that  the  Commissioners  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  Issue 
regulations  providing  for  the  sale  of 
Uquor  on  Sunday?  In  other  words.  I  am 
trying  to  find  out  whether  that  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  <mly  indication  we 
have— arul  again  I  am  presenting  the 
views  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
ot  Columbia  on  this  matter— is  that  this 
would  i4>ply.  for  Instance,  on  New  Year's 
Eve.  If  New  Year's  Eve  came  on  Satur- 
day night,  it  would  aUow  the  Commis- 
sioners to  provide  regulations  of  some 
sort  to  permit  continuation  of  the  cele- 
bration on  New  Year's  Eve  beyond  mid- 
night. 

Mr.  OROSS.  What  is  the  situation  In 
theStates  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sunday? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Virginia  has  liquor 
stores.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  sell 
other  than  through  the  State  stores. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  do  not  sell  out  of 
their  package  stores  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  sell  by  the  drink  In  Virginia.  I 
could  not  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  OROSS.  What  is  the  situation  in 
Maryland?    Does  the  gentleman  know? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  do  not  know  that.  I 
brieve  some  counties  In  Maryland  prob- 
ably do. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  There 
would  be  no  change,  so  far  as  the  sale 
of  beer  and  light  wines  hi  the  State  of 
Virginia  on  Sunday  is  concerned.  Those 
can  be  sold  in  stores  and  resteiu«nts. 
Insofar  as  hard  Uqvot  is  concerned,  that 
la  sold  through  the  State-controlled 
liquor  stores.  They  are,  of  course,  dosed 
on  Sunday. 

As  I  understand  the  bill,  it  would  not 
authorise  the  sale  of  whisky  in  liquor 
stores  on  Sunday  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing.   It  would  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  if  the  Commissioners 
approved  regulations  they  could  sell  In 
the  stores  in  Washington,  D.C..  on  Sun- 
day; is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  B4y  understandhig  ii 
that  this  bill  applies  only  to  restaurants 
and  hotels  where  they  serve  meals.  That 
is  my  understanding.  If  I  am  incorrect 
I  should  like  to  be  corrected,  because  I 
have  gone  tmder  that  assumi^on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  this  would 
not  iiermlt  the  use  of  champagne  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  on  Sunday  or 
any  other  day.  I  would  hope  that 
would  not  take  place  again  as  it  did  a 
few  nighte  ago. 

Mr.  IX)WDY.  I  believe  Z  am  cwrect. 
Tbia  blU  i4)plies  only  to  hotels  and  res- 
tauimnts  where  they  serve  meals. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Z  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Z  urge  support  of  the  amendment.  A 
number  of  bills  have  been  introduced  to 
do  Just  what  this  amendment  would  do. 
Zn  addition  to  the  bill  Z  introduced  in  the 
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first  session  of  this  Congrest ,  H  Jl.  7007, 
others  now  introduced  by  Biltf.  Moellxs. 
Ifr.  Coirrx,  Mr.  Mttltkr  anq  Mr.  Loire 
of  Maryland. 

It  is  true  we  have  not  had  Ueartngs  on 
this  proposition,  but  it  woilid  seem  to 
me  there  is  such  a  clear-cut  axplanatlon 
of  need  there  should  be  no  1: 4sitancy  on 
tbe  part  of  this  body  in  settii  ig  the  mini- 
mum age  tbe  same  as  the  adj<  lining  juris- 
diction of  Maryland  and  V^rglMa.  Zt 
seems  to  me  this  should  be  d^ne  now  by 
amending  the  bin  before  us.  ! 

I  urge  support  of  the  amem  [^ent  based 
OD  that  Judgment. 

Mr.   MULTER.    Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to  ex 
marks  at  this  point  in  the 

The  £»>EAKER.  Is  thei 
to  the  request  of  the  gen' 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objectian. 

Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Spefit^er.  I 
pleased  to  raise  my  voice  at  jthis  time  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

As  has  already  been  indie;  ited.  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  aooomplisn  that  pur- 
pose along  with  many  oth^r  Members 
of  this  House.  As  a  matter  dt  fact,  mine 
was  among  the  first  bills  in  be  intro- 
duced to  accomplish  a  chsnge  of  the 
drinking  age  from  18  to  21  jfan  in  the 
District  of  Coliunbia.  I 

I  believe  there  is  only  onel^er  place 
In  the  country  besides  the  Washington 
area  where  the  same  situation  prevails 
and  that  is  the  metropolitan  i^iea  of  New 
Toric.  It  is  imfortunate  thil  my  home 
State  has  not  seen  fit  to  cha^e  the  law 
u  we  are  doing  here  today.  [There  too. 
as  here,  we  have  an  influx  of  bojrs  and 
giris  under  21  years  of  age  who  cannot 
drink  in  their  home  States.  ( irossing  the 
State  line  into  places  wheijq  they  can 
dilnk  and  unfortunately 
eesB,  causing  many  acdd 
Ughways,  which  result  in  hoi 
tag  and  deaths. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
M.  or  21  is  the  proper  age  it  which  a 
youngster  should  be  permittiid  to  drink 
but  whatever  that  age  Is  tliiit  is  fixed 
by  statute,  it  should  be  the  sataie  in  every 
area  and  there  should  not  b  9  an  incen- 
tive to  youngsters  to  cross  fix  In  (me  area 
into  another  in  order  to  be  s  ttle  to  get  a 
drink.  Such  practice  promotes  dis- 
req}ect  for  law  and  order  and  whete 
tbe  S4>petite  of  the  youngs  ^r  to  eedt 
things  that  he  otherwise  withld  not  be 
taterested  in.  [ 

The  difference  in  the  age  Umlte  also 
creates  intemperance  beamse  tJie 
youngster  who  must  travel  f  <  r  the  drink 
he  cannot  get  at  home  wil;  imbibe  to 
excess  while  temporarily  out  if -his  home 
State.  1]      - 

I  also  appreciate  that  th^re  may  be 
■oine  economic  disadvantages  created  to 
lome  merchante  as  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  law  but  like  m  so  many 
Instances,  the  economics  of' the  situa- 
tion must  give  way  to  what  is  beet  for 
the  overall  benefit  of  the  iMn  com- 
munity. ' 

This  Is  a  good  amendment 
prevalL 


to  ex- 

on   the 
ble  maim- 

^hether  19, 


I  md  should 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

OKN^UI.  LSAVX  TO  OTKNO 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  own  remariu,  and  I  CLsk  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  be  permitted  to 
extend  their  remarlcs  on  the  bill  under 
consideration.  HJl.  10744. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


THE  SOYBEAN  SITUATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  luianlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscoao  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  I^ieaker, 
since  prices  for  soybeans  have  l>een  fairly 
good  and  shortages  have  not  been  great 
enough  to  be  felt  locally,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  ignore  the  far-reaching 
adverse  effect  that  dohxg  nothing  about 
soybean  programs  could  have  upon  the 
overall  intereste  of  soybean  producers, 
processors,  and  livestock  feeders. 

Our  soybean  programs  of  the  past  few 
years  have  cmi^sted  mainly  of  a  loan  of 
$2.25  per  bushel  and  withdrawing  so 
much  land  through  the  feed  grains,  cot- 
ton, and  wheat  programs,  that  the  ex- 
pansion in  soybean  acreage  was  reduced. 
By  setting  aside  the  diverted  acres  and 
conservation  base  acres,  perticipanto  in 
those  programs  could  not  shift  land  to 
soybeans  at  the  same  rate  that  they  nor- 
mally would  have.  As  long  as  the  supply 
is  adequate  without  using  any  of  this 
acreage,  it  causes  little  concern;  how- 
ever, the  time  has  now  come  when  we 
should  carefully  examine  the  whole  soy- 
bean acreage  situation  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  is  good  for  soybean  pro- 
ducers and  livestock  feeders  and  also 
what  is  fair  to  partidpante  in  the  other 
programs. 

In  determining  what  actions  we  should 
take  relative  to  soybean  production,  I 
lielieve  we  should  first  fully  recognize 
the  peculiarity  of  soybeans  as  a  com- 
modity compared  to  other  basic  crope. 
While  com,  wheat,  and  rice  each  have 
limited  acceptiUlity  in  limited  areas  of 
the  world,  soybeans  are  a  high  protein 
product  in  great  demand  all  over  the 
world.  They  provide  protein  that  is 
cbeafter  than  meat  and  is  not  resisted 
for  religious  reasons.  Forty  percent  of 
the  soybeans  produced  in  the  United 
States  last  year  were  marketed  over- 
seas while  a  much  smaller  percentage 
of  other  crops  is  sold  overseas.  Soy- 
beans are  not  processed  aiul  consumed 
on  the  farm;  therefore,  marketing  of 
them  depends  u]?on  good  transportatioa 
facilities  and  them  being  in  the  right 


location  when  a  side  is  available.  Ninety- 
five  percent  of  all  of  the  soybeans  shipped 
between  countries  of  the  world  were  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  At  the 
present  time  we  enjoy  l>eing  the  world's 
storekeeper  for  soybeans. 

While  to  some  extent  we  seized  tills 
advantage  by  accident,  we  do  not  want 
to  lose  it.  Other  countries  are  willing 
for  us  to  be  the  major  supplier  of  soy- 
beans and  have  indicated  such  by  not 
having  any  tariff  on  soybeans.  Wbdle 
most  of  them  have  tariffs  on  other  crops 
to  encourage  higher  local  production, 
they  seem  content  to  deiiend  upon  us  for 
soybeans,  provided  we  are  able  to  supply 
their  needs  every  year.  If  they  depend 
upon  us  for  soyiieans  and  are  unable  to 
secure  them,  they  will  find  another  source 
such  as  China  or  they  will  raise  the 
tariff  to  encourage  local  production  of 
soybeans,  or  they  will  encourage  the  pro- 
duction and  importation  of  substitutes 
for  soybean  producte.  Unless  we  have 
both  a  supply  and  a  price  which  is  com- 
petitive with  substitutes,  we  will  lose 
existing  soybean  markets  instead  of  gain- 
ing new  ones. 

A  year  ago  we  only  produced  about  700 
million  bushels  of  soybeans  and  this 
proved  to  be  at  least  100  million  less 
than  our  cust<Hners  wanted.  In  1905  we 
produced  135  million  more  bushels  than 
in  1964  and  sold  them  for  about  the 
same  price  per  bushel.  This  proved 
again  that  the  price  will  only  average 
about  $2.65  regardless  of  how  short  the 
supply  is.  When  we  only  had  that  700 
million  bushel  crc^.  many  of  our  cus- 
tomers turned  to  substitutes  such  as  xuiea, 
flshmeal,  and  olive  oil.  People  interested 
in  broiler  production  in  Belgium  uid 
Prance  told  me  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  that  they  had  to  sub- 
stitute other  protein  products  in  some  of 
the  brdler  raticms,  that  ttey  foimd  the 
substitutes  very  satisfactory,  and  that 
they  are  now  likely  to  continue  using 
those  sutistitutes.  They  are  building  up  a 
broiler  industry  and  vrant  soybean  meal 
in  the  formula  but  whenever  substitutes 
repiace  soybean  meal  as  a  result  of  a 
short  supply  situation,  they  tend  to  quit 
depending  upon  us  for  that  amount  of 
meal  in  the  ration.  That  shortage  has 
spurred  the  devel(^;>ment  of  a  substitute 
protein  supplement  composed  chief^  of 
urea  and  alfalfa  meal  and  expansion  of 
flshmeal  processing.  In  other  words,  a 
temporary  shortage  of  soybeans  becomes 
a  permaiient  loss  of  market. 

Some  say  let  us  have  a  shcntage — may- 
be they  will  sell  for  $3  or  $4  per  bushel. 
The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  ceiling  price 
now  wtiich  is  set  by  factors  bejrond  our 
control,  llie  effective  maxlmim  i>rlce 
for  soybeans  is  approximately  $2.90  f .o.b. 
track  Chicago.  Whenever  soybeans  go 
above  that  price,  customers  turn  to  sub- 
stitutes or  quit  buying.  When  prices 
went  over  that  level  recently  Japanese 
buyers  purchased  from  China  and  others 
turned  to  substitutes.  Enough  buyers 
leave  the  nmrket  at  this  point  that  the 
demand  is  reduced;  therefore,  ceiling 
prices  are  not  determined  alone  by  the 
tuppty  of  soybeans  in  the  United  States 
but  are  also  affected  by  the  price  of 
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of  gmtd  sutetttutw.  Let  mm  not 
bury  our  beads  In  the  Houl  like  the  dairy 
people  did  when  they  pretended  thov 
w«re  ao  subctltutet  for  butter.  There 
•re  good  aubetttutes  for  both  soybean 
meal  and  oil. 

In  IfMch,  the  Department  eotimated 
that  37.1  million  acres  of  soybeans  will 
b^  planted  this  year  with  36  million  acres 
bebig  lUMrvested  and  that  they  wlU  pro- 
docft  982  million  bushels  of  soybeans. 
To  secure  that  high  a  total  production, 
there  wlU  have  to  be  an  average  yldd  ol 
24.5  bilahels  per  acre  and  that  Is  con- 
siderably above  the  average  of  the  past 
few  years.  Since  acreage  Is  being  re- 
daoed  In  the  best  soybean  producUon 
«|ifa«  of  the  Midwest  whUe  It  Is  being  In- 
crteaed  In  the  low-yield  areas  of  the 
South  and  East,  many  people  i^m^*^ 
the  average  wUl  be  no  more  than  23^ 
bushels  per  acre  and  that  the  total  pro- 
duction win  actually  be  no  more  this 
year  than  It  was  last  year. 

Since  the  reduction  in  cotton  seed  due 
to  the  reduced  cotton  acreage  will  be  the 
equivalent  of  45  million  bushels  of  soy- 
beans, we  must  have  a  real  bumper  crop 
In  1966  in  order  to  jMxtvlde  enough  soy- 
beans for  our  usual  customers.  Unless 
Mreage  Is  increased  next  year  we  cannot 
even  Ixkcrease  exports  of  com  unless  our 
customers  find  some  substitute  protein 
supplement  to  balance  with  the  feed 
grains  because  enough  soybean  meal  wlU 
hot  be  available,  ^ice  and  wheat  aUot- 
ments  are  being  increased  and  at  least 
SOO.OOO  aores  that  produced  soybeans  last 
year  vUl  be  used  for  these  IncrMsed  al- 
lotments of  rice  and  wheat.  In  view  ol 
the  above  statistics  U  is  a  faroe  to  talk 
about  a  aajbeui  reserve,  indmUng  soy- 
beans in  a  meaningful  food-fM'-freedom 
program  in  1966.  or  ke«)lng  our  custom- 
ers supplied.  For  these  reasons  no  one 
should  doubt  that  an  Increased  acreage 
of  soybeans  will  be  needed  in  future 
years.  The  Questlcm  Is,  Where  shall  these 
acres  oome  from? 

Sxospt  for  the  acreage  that  could  be 
shifted  from  oom  or  cotton,  the  prin- 
cipal aouroe  of  acreage  for  soybeans  Is 
oonsarvatlon  base  acres,  diverted  acres, 
and  new  land  bciag  brought  into  pro- 
duction. Most  everyone  now  agrees  that 
ahlf^ti^  allotted  acres  from  com  and 
cottea  10  soybeans  is  about  out  of  the 
question  becauM  a  price  that  would 
maka  soiyboans  more  profitable  than  com 
or  cotton  would  be  high  enough  that 
substitutes  would  replace  the  market  for 
the  soybeans  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Dlvartad  acres  total  about  46  mllUon 
under  vaiiouB  programs  and  about  35 
milUon  of  those  acres  are  under  the  feed 
grains  program.  Some  farmers  would 
t«ke  a  reduction  in  their  Oovemment 
peyiaaaitftif  they  oouM  produce  soybeans 
on  soma  of  these  acres.  CM  course,  many 
of  these  acres  are  also  not  suitable  for 
•oybean  production.  Most  of  them  are 
located  in  the  eom-soybean  area. 

Of  the  oonaervatlon  base  aerea^that 
are  suitable  for.  and  could  be  released 
for  soybeaos.  most  are  In  the  oom  area 
jbecauee  there  were  no  conservatloh  btses 
estahltohed  tor  most  other  crops  until 
last  year.  By  IMS.  the  acreage  farmers 
under  the  ootton  program  had  diverted 
to  conservation  crops  was  reduced  com- 


pared to  1969.  As  cotton  aoaeage  de- 
cUned.  they  shifted  toward  soybeans  and 
high-production  crops.  Although  there 
has  generally  been  a  shift  in  farming 
methods  away  f  ronl  conservation  crops, 
participants  in  the  feed  grains  program 
have  not  been  permitted  to  make  this 
shift  A  high  percentage  of  the  con- 
snratlon  base  acres  that  could  shift  to 
soybeans  are  In  the  Com  Belt. 

Most  of  ^he  new  land  coming  Into  pro- 
duction is  outside  of  the  good  com  area. 
Some  is  land  that  was  in  pasture  in  the 
South  and  some  was  on  dairy  f  amis  tai 
areas  where  the  climate  is  not  suited  for 
oom  production.  Beef  cattle  diseases 
and  other  proUems  have  proven  so  great 
in  the  warm  climate  areas  that  the  trend 
Lb  away  from  the  cow-calf  program 
where  soybeans  can  be  raised.  Dairy 
farmers  who  were  pasturing  flat  land 
outside  the  Com  Belt  are  also  shifting  to 
eoybeana.  Some  other  land  being 
brought  into  production  was  in  scrub 
tindier  or  swamps  in  the  South.  Most 
new  land  that  can  come  into  soybean 
production  is  outside  the  Com  Belt. 

I  believe  it  is  clear  to  see  that  unless 
either  conservation  base  acres  or  di- 
verted acres  are  released  to  provide  some 
of  the  Increased  soybean  acreage  needed, 
most  of  the  new  acreage  will  be  outside 
the  Com  Belt.  Unless  conservation  base 
acres  or  diverted  vcres  are  released  as 
needed,  Iowa  and  the  oom  area  will  not 
receive  anything  like  a  fair  share  of  the 
Increase  in  the  soybeui  acreage. 

Another  problem  with  which  I  am 
concerned  is.  Row  do  we  prevent  farm- 
ers from  furnishing  soybeans  for  a  re- 
serve without  in  etreet  donating  them? 
While  we  have  not  produced  enough  for 
our  customers  let  alone  estaMlsh  a  re- 
serve, everyone  agrees  that  in  order  to 
keep  our  customers,  we  must  have  some 
reserve  of  soybeans  available  in  the 
event  of  a  bad  crop.  Failure  to  have 
that  reserve  has  already  cost  us  cus- 
tomers and  sales. 

One  method  ot  protecting  producers 
is  by  having  a  $2.50  loan  rate.  That  is 
the  method  currently  being  used.  TMs 
method  causes  aame  problems  in  mar- 
keting. When  the  difference  between 
the  loan  rate  and  the  market  price  be- 
C(»ne8  so  narrow  that  there  Is  no  incen- 
tive for  a  farmer  to  dispose  of  his  soy- 
beans until  delivery  time  the  following 
summer,  a  temporary  shortage  of  beans 
available  for  export  and  processing  de- 
vdops  diurlng  the  vrtnter  months  and 
consumption  Is  reduced.  While  a  Joan 
at  harvest  time  to  avoid  glutting  the 
market  and  to  prevent  depressing  prices 
Is  needed,  we  also  need  a  good  flow  of 
beans  all  through  the  winter  months  in 
order  to  secure  maximum  consumption. 
When  too  many  beans  are  held  until  the 
middle  of  the  following  summer  and  that 
built-up  supply  to  ttien  dumped  onto  the 
maxket.  sales  have  been  lost  that  cannot 
be  recovered  and  a  sudden  siuvhis  causes 
prices  to  fo  down  ev^  man  Just  before 
time  to  harvest  the  new  crop.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  would  have  greater  con- 
sumption with  a  loan  rate  of  about  01i 
per  bushel  and  oould  find  some  other 
way  to  protect  farmers  from  any  re- 
duced Income  caused  1^  producbig 
enough  to  provide  a  reserve. 


Another  problem  with  depending  tos 
much  on  a  higher  loan  for  income  pio- 
tectlon  Is  that  It  tends  to  cause  the  bMoi 
to  be  out  of  position  for  sales.  Forty 
percent  are  shipped  overseas  and  over- 
seas buyers  often  want  these  soybeani 
available  oa  short  notice.  When  they 
«re  stored  on  farms,  they  are  as  f ar  oot 
of  export  position  as  ponlble.  especially 
in  view  of  the  chronic  boxcar  shortage 
and  other  problems  of  weather  and  sea- 
sonal labor  shortages.  More  soybeana 
could  be  sold  if  they  were  nearer  to  proc- 
essing and  shipping  facilities.  Thus, 
depending  upon  a  higher  loan  rate  for  in- 
come  protection  reduces  some  of  the 
abBlty  to  market  the  product  and  causes 
u«  to  lose  some  sales. 

Another  method  of  Income  protection 
wfal<di  I  think  would  be  i»«f  erable  and  it 
inohided  in  the  ixwislons  of  my  bill. 
HJl,  12798,  provides  that  if  and  when  a 
surplus  of  soybeans  Is  produced,  the  De- 
partment will  buy  that  quantity  of  soy- 
beans and  place  it  in  bins  where  it  la 
most  readily  available  to  possible  cus- 
tomers. The  loan  could  be  $2.25  per 
bushel  with  this  additional  Income  pro- 
tection provided,  and  the  market  would 
operate  much  as  if  that  reserve  supi^ 
had  never  been  produced.  Under  HJl, 
12798.  the  beans  In  the  reserve  would  not 
be  sold  until  there  is  enough  of  a  short> 
age  that  they  can  be  sold  for  at  least 
$2.90  per  bu&bel. 

There  is  a  third  method  that  could  be 
iised  and  that  is  to  give  a  direct  payment 
of  perhaps  25  or  50  cents  per  bushel  to 
every  producer  of  soyt)eans  and  let  tbt 
market  seek  Its  own  level.  I  think  it  la 
impractical  to  consider  this  method  be- 
cause 25  cents  per  bushel  would  cost  $250 
million  per  year  and  that  kind  of  money 
is  not  available  now. 

Since  having  an  adequate  supply  of 
soybeans  is  beneficial  not  only  to  f annen 
to  prevent  substitutes  from  nosing  out 
soybeans  but  also  is  beneficial  to  the, 
first,  iisers  of  soybean  meal  in  livestock 
and  poultry  production;  second,  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments problem;  third,  people 
in  the  processing  and  transportation  In- 
dustries; fourth,  furthering  our  foreign 
policy  goals;  and  fifth,  aU  of  the  190  mil- 
lion consumers  In  the  United  States,  99 
percent  of  which  use  soybean  products  in 
pne  way  or  another.  I  believe  it  Is  in  the 
national  Interest  both  to  have  an  In- 
creased acreage  of  soybeans  and  to  pro- 
tect the  producers  of  these  soybeana 
against  an  Inadequate  return  for  produc- 
ing the  extra  soybeans,  f^armers  will 
receive  much  of  this  protection  with  a 
$2-50  loan  but  I  think  they  would  receive 
n&ore  protection  with  less  Interference 
With  the  mai^et  imder  the  method  pro- 
vided ta  aiV  12798. 

I  also  firmly  beneve  that  if  we  sit  Idly 
by  and  say.  "do  not^iing."  substitutes  wiH 
eecttre  a  part  of  the  soybean  market  and 
we  win  be  giving  away  the  best  chance 
We  win  have  for  a  long  timy  to  use  our 
IJroductihr^  Idled  %cfe*  tp  produce  income. 

WHAT  IS  WAR?' 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  Rouse  tor 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remaiks. 

I 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  theif  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genljleman  frun 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker  'in  January 
of  this  year  I  introduced  i^  bill,  RJl. 
12047,  which  In  short  would  make  pun- 
ishable the  giving  of  any  money,  prop- 
erty, or  thing  to  any  hostile  fbrelgn  pow- 
er acting  in  opposlUon  tollthe  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  Statek.:and  makes 
punishable  the  obstruction  of  the  move- 
ment of  military  personnel  da:  transpor- 
tation. Tlie  press  has  brought  to  our 
attention  the  fact  that  a  number  of  per- 
sons and  organizations  in'ithe  UiUted 
States — of  whom  most  appeaii^  to  be  Com- 
munist or  adhering  to  Mar^l^t  dogma — 
were  soliciting  or  f orwi 
"medical  aid"  for  North 
were  obstructing  the  mov^ 
troops.  This  fact  prom; 
(Miction  of  my  bill 

Since  offering  the  bill.  I 
many  communications  fromi 
my  constituency,  and  othe: 
expressed  wholehearted 
objectives  and  purposes  of 
ever,  there  are  Indeed  a  U 
sons  who  seem  to  be  coi 
duties   and   responsibilities 
country  Is  at  war.    One  b 
confusion  appears  to  derive 
that  no  technical  state  of 
declared  against  North  Viet 
for  example,  recently  recelvi 
from  a  resident  of  Texas  wl 
part,  as  follows 

Individuals  wbo  send  pla«ma,l4tc.,  to  North 
Vietnam,  no  matter  how  morajlly  reprehen- 
sible they  may  appear  to  you  oi  me,  are  ex- 
ercising a  p>eraonal  choice.  In  Qhe  abeence  of 
a  declared  state  of  war,  I  fall  |1^>  see  why  a 
legal  reetrlotion  should  be  plaocS  on  tbem. 

This  correspondent,  In  judging  the 
propriety  of  legal  restriction^  against  aid 
to  one's  enemies,  apparently;  makes  his 
determination  on  the  basts  of  whether  a 
formal  or  technical  dedaraqm  of  war 
has  been  made.  Frankly,  I  ido  not  see 
the  validity  of  any  such  distinction. 
When  our  Armed  Forces  are  actually  en-^ 
gBged  In  hostilities  abroad,  wnether  cer- 
tain conduct  of  citizens  of  [the  United 
States  is  harmful  to  our  Najtton  and  its 
people  should  be  determined  independ- 
mtly  of  the  question  whetlher  a  legal 
status  of  war  has  been  declared.  Never- 
theless, the  view  of  this  constituent 
makes  evident  the  confusion  surrounding 
the  issue.  n 

This  confusion  arises  in  iWge  part,  I 
believe,  because  of  termlnoldgy.  What 
ia  war?  The  term  "war"  hi  a  been  used 
principally  in  two  senses.  T  i^  common, 
nontechnical  usage  Is  thab^  which  Is 
descriptive  of  objective  eveii^,  such  as 
a  contest  of  armed  public  foi  ijes  between 
States.  International  law,  c  a  the  other 
band,  war  Is  a  "term  of  art."  |bi  this  lat- 
ter sense,  war  is  principally  ]a  Juridical 
concept,  resting  on  certain  formalitlee, 
and  Is  descriptive  of  a  oertalftj  legal  rela- 
tion which  exists  between  and  amonf 
atates  which  arises  out  of  wlikt  Gentlll& 
an  early  scholar  on  the  subjei  it.  described 
u  "a  properly  conducted '  jconte^j  pf 
Bmed  public  forces." 


We  need  not  debate  the 


ijleqi 


validity  pf  any  particular  de  aittca;i,  coj^- 


uaogr  or 


eept  to  pohit  out  that  a  nation  Is  not 
at  war  in  the  technical  sense  unless  its 
poUtical  or  legislative  departmoit,  hay- 
ing the  power  to  do  so,  announces  that 
fact.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  declara- 
tion, even  though  the  armed  public 
forces  of  a  nation  are  actually  engaged  In 
hostilities  with  another  nation,  and  a 
war  is  hence  in  fact  taking  place  a  nation 
is  not  technically  at  war.  Conveneiy.  a 
nation  may  be  legally  at  war  even  though 
there  is  no  contest  of  armed  public  forces 
if  a  declaration  of  war  is  in  effect  and 
has  not  been  ofncJally  or  legally  termi- 
nated. Rence,  whether  a  nation  is  tech- 
nically at  war  with  another  is  principally 
a  subjective  test,  depending  upon  the 
declared  pcdlcy  of  the  nation  concerned. 

When  a  nation  is  technically  at  war, 
certain  serious  consequences  ensue,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  and  us- 
ages of  international  law.  Some  of  the 
inunedlate  effects  of  a  technical  state  of 
war  are  to  suspend  all  nonhostile  inter- 
course between  those  states  which  are 
parties  to  the  war.  to  suq?end  the  ordi- 
nary nonhostile  int^course  between  the 
citizens  of  those  states  which  are  parties 
to  the  war.  to  introduce  new  principles 
in  the  intercourse  between  the  states 
which  are  parties  to  the  war  and  other 
states,  to  impose  new  duties  upon  neu- 
trals and  allies,  and  to  noodif  y  the  opera- 
tion of  certain  treaties  or  tofbrlng  into 
operation  treaties  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  hostilities.  "^ 

Since  a  technical  declaration  of  war 
thus  sets  in  motion  certain  usages  and 
legal  consequences  in  relation  to  the  war- 
ring states  and  other  nations  and  neu- 
trals, some  of  which  have  been  above  set 
forth,  it  is  appcu«nt  that  a  nation  may 
not  choose  to  set  all  such  usages  in  mo- 
tion or  to  create  all  such  legtd  con- 
sequences by  dectorlng  a  technical  state 
of  war  even  though  it  Is  actually  engag- 
ing in  war. 

Indeed,  while  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  both  the  United  States  and  North 
Vietnam  are  actually  engaged  in  war,  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  neither  the  United 
States  nor  North  Vietnam  has  declare^ 
war.  However,  as  I  shall  note,  the  United 
States  has  adopted  a  policy  of  not  de- 
claring war  for  reasons  different  from 
that  which  has  prompted  North  Vietnam 
to  adopt  the  same  course. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
carefully  refrained  from  seeking  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  against  NDrth  Viet- 
nam. We  are,  however,  openly  assisting 
South  Vletiuun  in  resisting  aggression. 
The  United  States  does  not  seek  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  it  is  employing  its 
Armed  Forces  for  that  purpose.  The 
reasons  for  not  declaring  a  formal  state 
of  war  were  recently  made  explicit  in  a 
State  Department  position  paper,  dated 
November  19,  1965,  which  was  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  St^te  at  the  re- 
Quest  ot  the  Setuite  Committee  on  For- 
eign RelBtloiu.  AaioDg  the  reasMis  for 
making  this  choice,  the  State  Depart- 
ment set  forth  that  It  sought  to  avoid 
"unnecessarily  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 
conflict."  and  to  improve  the  prospects  of 
an  early  peaoeful  settlement.  I  think 
that  this  was  a  reasoned  choice  and 
was  uxuloubtedl^  jAfdjB  with  a  view  to- 


ward promoting  the  bcpt  intereats  of  this 
Nation  and  world  peace. 

On  the  other  hand.  North  Vietnam 
has  also  carefuUy  refralnwl  from  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  either  South 
Vietnam  or  the  UrUted  States,  but.  as  I 
repeat,  for  other  reasons.  North  Viet- 
nam has  iK)t  declared  war  in  an  attempt 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  it  is  committing 
aggression  against  South  Vietnam.  Al- 
though North  Vietnam  is  engaging  In 
actual  war  against  South  Vietnam,  a 
public  admission  of  this  fact,  which 
would  be  the  residt  of  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war.  would  not  accord  with  her 
policy  of  stealth  and  subterfuge. 

The  Communist  strategy— based  on 
the  Communist  tactical  doctrine  of  so- 
called  wars  of  liberation— Is  to  expand 
the  area'  of  Conununlst  conquest  by  the 
deceit  and  subterfuge  of  t^a^lng  the  con- 
flict In  South  Vietnam  appear  to  be  an 
internal  jevolution  or  civil  war.  rather 
than  an  International  war  between  the 
State  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Stote 
of  South  \^etnam.  The  aggression  from 
North  Vietnam  has  been,  and  is  b^ng, 
accomplished  by  clandestine  tech- 
niques—the secret  hifiltration  of  troow 
and  revoluUoitary  cadres  into  South 
Vietnam,  and  tiie  organizing,  equipping, 
and  financing  in  secrecy  of  ConunuiUst 
cadres  within  South  Vietnam. 

By  seeking  to  create  an  illusion  that 
a  dvll  war  is  taking  place  in  South  Viet- 
nam rather  than  external  aggression, 
they  hope  to  noake  it  difficult  uid  Im- 
practicarfor  South  Vietnam  to  gain  sup- 
port from  other  nations.  They  also  hope 
to  make  it  difficult  for  other  nations,  who 
would  c<wne  to  South  Vietnam's  assist- 
ance, to  gain  support  from  their  own 
people  for  Intervention  in  aid  of  South 
Vietnam.  This  was  clearly  explahied  by 
our  able  Secretary  of  State  in  his  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  February  18,  1^966. 
Secretary  Rusk  said,  in  part:        f-^a/ ..  . 

The  North  Vietnamese  regime  baa  artagM-. 
deliberately  to  confuse  the  Issue  by  seeUog 
to  make  Its  aggression  appear  as  an  Indlge- 
noua  revolt.  But  we  should  not  be  deceived 
by  thU  mbterfuge.  It  is  a  famUUr  Coaunu- 
nlst  practice.  Impeded  In  their  eirorts  to 
extend  their  power  by  the  uae  of  classical 
forms  of  force  such  as  the  InvaFlon  of  Korea, 
the  CTommunlsts  have,  over  many  years,  de- 
veloped an  elaborate  doctrine  for  so-called 
wars  of  national  liberation  to  cloak  their  ag- 
gression In  ambiguity. 

A  war  ot  national  Uberatton,  in  the  Com- 
munist lexicon,  depends  on  the  tactics  ot  ter- 
ror and  sabotage,  of  stealth  and  subversion. 
It  has  a  particular  utUlty  for  them  since  It 
gives  an  advantage  to  a  disciplined  and  ruth- 
less minority,  partteuliarly  In  countries  where 
the  physical  terrain  makes  clandestine  InU- 
tratlon  from  the  outside  relatively  easy. 

At  the  same  time  the  Oommuntota  have  a 
more  sobtto  reMon  tat  tevoctng  cbto  type  o( 
Aggreaston.  It  oneatea  in  anj  altustlas  a 
saoae  of  ambiguity  that  tbey  earn.  amMt  to 
their  own  advantage. 

Lb  employtng  the  Aimed  ¥one»  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  has  acted 
with  the  authority  of  that  branch  of  the 
Oovemment  which  Is  empowered  to  de- 
clare war.  Article  I.  section  S  of  the 
Constitution  cd  the  United  States  glvee 
to  Congress  the  power  to  deelatv  war 
In  adopting  the  southeast  Asia  nsoln- 
tlon,  approved  August  10.  1964  (Public 
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lAW  88-408,  78  0tet.  448).  the  CoDgnta 
of  the  United  States  exi>rewly  authorized 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  use 
the  Arawd  Forces  In  assisttog  any  mem- 
ber or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  OtAeettre  Defense  Treaty  request- 
ing assistance  In  defense  of  Its  freedom. 
lUs  resolution  was  adoi>ted  hy  a  com- 
Uned  TOte  of  504  to  3. 

This  resolution  makes  clear  that  while 
the  Cmgress  did  not  use  the  precise 
words  "declare  war",  the  Congress  has 
nevertheless  authorized  the  President  to 
encage  in  actual  war.  A  rose  by  any 
other  name  Is  still  a  rose.  The  resolu- 
tion was  ad<H}ted  In  the  manner  and 
form  required  of  a  declaration  of  war 
by  that  branch  of  the  Oovemment  hay- 
ing the  power  to  declare  war.  While 
thus  giving  the  President  a  mandate 
which  authorizes  him  to  undertake  war, 
the  Congress  acceded  to  the  policy  of 
avoldlhg  the  consequences  In  Interna- 
tional law  which  would  ordinarily  flow 
from  a  recognition  of  a  formal  status 
ofwar. 

Moreover,  in  employing  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  the  Presi- 
dent—and the  Congress  -were  fulfill- 
ing the  commitments  of  the  United 
States  to  which  our  coimtry  had  bound 
Itself  by  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Tkeaty  and  Protocol  thereto,  of 
September  8,  1954,  by  which  we  agreed 
to  act  in  the  event  of  aggTessi<m  against 
South  Vietnam.  By  the  terms  of  that 
treaty  it  was  explicitly  agreed  that— 

S>ch  Pmrty  ncognlSM  that  aggraaalon  by 
mmoM  at  armwl  attack  In  the  treaty  ana 
•galnat  any  of  the  PartiM  or  agalnit  any 
Stats  or  tarrttory  whieh  tba  Parttoa  by 
unanimom  acrMinant  may  taarvaftar  dMig- 
nata.  would  andaagar  Its  own  peace  and 
safety,  and  agrees  that  It  vUl  tn  that  erent 
set  to  meet  the  common  *"^ffr  In  accord- 
ance with  ita  constitutional  prooemea. 
Meamree  taken  under  thla  paragraph  ehall 
be  tmmedlattfy  reported  to  the  Security 
OouncU  of  the  t7nlted  Nattooc. 

It  Is  Important  to  recall  that  this 
treaty  was  adopted  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  and  pro\1slons  of  the  UJS. 
Constitution.  By  virtue  of  article  VI  of 
the  Constitution,  a  treaty  is  declared  to 
be  "the  supreme  Law  of  the  Land." 
Thus,  as  In  the  ease  of  any  law  of  this 
land,  all  of  our  dtisens  are  bound  to 
give  support  to  this  treaty  and  to  abide 
by  It.  It  Is  a  duty  and  obligation  of  dti- 
isnshlp  to  support  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  as  it  acts  to  comply 
With  that  treaty. 

Onr  soldiers  are  fulfilling  their  duties 
In  support  of  their  Gtovemment.  They 
neither  have  nor  claim  a  freedom  of 
choice  as  to  where  or  when  they  shall 
serve.  It  Is  Intolerable  to  think  that 
any  dtlaen  has  the  rtght  or  freedom  oi 
choice  to  endanger  the  life,  or  to  inoiease 
the  burden,  of  any  one  of  our  boys  in 
the  Aimed  Forces  by  strengthening  his 
enemy.  Iforeover.  to  permit  freedom  of 
choice  in  either  instance  would  rasult 
in  anarchy.  It  would  make  Impossible 
the  ezeeutkm  by  our  Oovemment  o<  its 
oonstttuUoBal  duties  and  would  ssrioosly 
impair,  and  possibly  dertnr.  our  eon- 
itttutlaMl  praesMS.  It  would  be  a  be- 
trayal of  our  liatton.  I  thersfbre  think 
that  the  restrlotloBa  that  are  sought  to  be 


imposed  against  rendering  of  aid  and 
comfort  to  North  Vietnam  are  wholly 
Justified. 

THE   DAY   THE   CIRCUS   CAME   TO 
WASHINOTON 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecti<m 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
recently  a  vast  majority  of  House  Mem- 
ben  earned  fbr  themselves  the  dubious 
distinction  of  being  duped  en  masse.  Of 
course,  anything  can  happen  in  an  elec- 
tion year,  and  I  am  now  convinced  that 
this  political  rule  of  thumb  holds  Just 
as  much  for  the  House  as  It  does  for  the 
hustings.  Nevertheless,  this  case  history 
of  how  the  House  got  hoaxed  bears  tell- 
ing if  mly  to  dononstrate  that  histrion- 
ics and  the  legislative  process  are  not 
mutually  exclusive. 

This  extravaganza  occurred  one  rainy 
April  afternoon  when  House  Republicans 
decided  to  stay  indoors  and  stage  a  little 
demagoguery  f<»-  the  gallery  audience. 
The  curtain  went  up  with  our  great 
Chamber  ringing  with  plaudits  and  praise 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  be- 
cause It  had  restored  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  cuts  in  the  schocd  lunch 
and  milk  programs.  It  was  warranted 
praise. 

Having  long  been  a  critic  of  the  gigan- 
tic farm  subsidy  program,  I  saw  no  rea- 
son why  two  worthwhile  programs  in 
the  whole  mess  should  be  the  first  to 
get  the  President's  economizing  ax  when 
so  many  other  programs  deserved  the 
real  hatchet  Job.  As  I  stated  at  the 
time  the  milk  and  lunch  cuts  were  pro- 
posed: 

If  our  country  U  wealthy  enou^  to  con- 
tinue pumping  blllloos  Into  farm  price  sup- 
port schemes.  It  U  also  wealthy  enough  to 
continue  prorldlng  good  nutrition  for  school 
children. 

The  other  farm  programs  which  really 
deserved  slashing  in  this  year's  agri- 
culture appropriations  bill  were  such  un- 
economical and  costly  subsidies  as  the 
food  grain,  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco 
programs.  Every  time  the  Congress  votes 
to  extend  and  expand  the  Nation's  agri- 
cultural program,  the  taxpayer,  amaU 
farmer,  and  consumer  reap  the  detri- 
ments. Only  the  large  OM-porate  farmers 
reap  anyttiing  beneficial:  Indeed,  the 
Federal  Government's  artificial  price 
suppfxis  have  helped  enliurge  ocHporate 
farms.  It  Is  this  aq>ect  of  the  farmer's 
growth  that  gives  me  cause  for  crttielsm. 
As  I  said  in  the  summer  of  1965: 

I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  fanas  be- 
coming largsr  and  larger  tf  they  jpx>w  within 
the  oontaat  of  the  ttm  aateiiirtoe  systan  aad 
If  sueh  growth  Is  In  rsapunsu  to  reasonable 
laws  of  supply  and  dstnand.  But  X  cannot 
■anetlan  the  corporate  txna.  growing  erar 
tegar  through  the  artUlelal  support  of  the 
ftd«al  Ooramment.  Xn  my  Judgmsnt,  aa 
entrepreneur  eapahle  of  ptodudag  sueh 
quantity  should  also  bs  capable  of  adjusting 
to  the  oompetttlTe  market  and  dotag  without 
the  largess  of  the  VMatal  OovMnment. 
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There  is  one  heavy  subsidy  to  the  tatg 
growers  that  offers  a  particularly  poign- 
ant paradox.  It  is  incongruous  to  me 
why  our  Government  pays  to  subsidise 
the  production  and  use  of  tot>acco  on  the 
one  hand,  and  th«i  reaching  for  a  mint 
with  the  othw  hand,  authorizes  a  warn- 
ing about  the  health  hazards  attendant 
to  smoking.  This  grotMque  govern- 
mental game  between  public  health  awl 
private  happiness  recalls  to  mind  a  poem 
that  perhaps  sums  the  whole  thing  up: 

TObacoo  U  a  dirty  weed.    I  like  It. 

It  satisfies  no  n<mnal  need.    I  like  It 

It  makes  you  thin;  It  makes  you  lean; 

It  takes  the  hair  right  off  your  bean. 

It's  the  worst  dam  stuff  I've  ever  seen 

I  like  It. 

But  if  the  poorly  conceived  structure 
Of  price  subsidies  was  the  real  issue  to  be 
debated.     House     Republicans     proved 
themselves  a  sporting  lot  and  gamlly 
dodged  It.    Instead  they  focused  their 
fiery  forensic  on  the  President  and  his 
budgeteers   for   daring   to   reduce   the 
school  milk  and  lunch  programs.  Insect 
and  disease  control  programs,  soil  and 
water  conservation  programs,  the  crop 
insurance  program,  and  the  rural  elec- 
trification and  telephone  loan  programs. 
In  the  process,  they  conveniently  forgot 
avowed  Republican  promises  to  cut  every 
appropriation  bill  this  year  by  at  least  5 
percent:  a  policy  the  OOP  has  paraded 
imtll  the  mind  Is  weary  contemplating 
It    This  across-the-board  cut  is  neces- 
sary. Republicans  charge,  because  Infla- 
tion is  rampant  in  the  marketplace  and 
the  administration  does  nothing  to  cut 
back  on  domestic  spending.    Yet.  In  the 
case  of  agriculture,  when  the  adminis- 
tration purposely  prepared  a  diet  to  flght 
the  battle  of  the  bulge  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  cut  back  the  President's  orlg- 
Inal  request  by  over  $113  million,  the 
GOP  spared  their  5  percent  rod  and 
spoiled  the  farmer.    Instead,  Republi- 
cans  favored   restoring  funds  for  th« 
programs  they  thought  had  general  ap- 
proval In  the  traditionally  GOP  farm 
belt.    Votes  and  vitamins,  we  learned, 
are  not  dissimilar.    As  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  summed  it  up: 

On  the  Republican  side  •  *  •  the  ««*■«» 
washed  out  on  a  propoeed  strategy  to  cut 
every  appropriation  bill  s  p«rcent.  OOP 
House  members  announced  the  plan  April 
8.  But  when  Agriculture  appropriations 
came  up,  the  OOP,  tradltlonaUy  mindful  of 
farm  communities,  found  the  golnc  too 
tough. 

Besides  an  "amen"  I  would  add  that 
the  domestic  realities  of  an  election  year 
always  seem  to  have  a  sobering  effect  on 
so-called  Republican  thrlftlness. 

If  press  and  spectators  thought  that 
the  pachyderm  pantomime  was  finished 
for  the  day,  they  had  a  surprise  in  store. 
The  circus  had  Just  started.  Prom  the 
back  of  the  Chamber  somewhere  arose 
a  merry-faced  mahout  announcing  that 
he  had  an  dephant  tridc  to  show  the 
House.  The  RepuWlcan  genUeman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  nwoLcr]  tOltni  his  trick 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  designed 
to  be  a  real  crowd-pleaser. 

His  amendment,  we  soon  learned, 
woidd  prohibit  the  nit  <a  UJS.  sundus 
■grluullural  commoditteB  under  the  f ood- 
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f  or-peace  program  to  natla  1 1  which  sold 
or  transported  goods  to  Ncfth  Vietnam 
ao  long  as  It  remained  C(Hifiunlst. 

At  first  glance,  this  anM^dment  cer- 
tainly seemed  like  a  reascpable  means 
to  reach  a  very  desirable  e  TJd.  The  ad- 
ministration, Congress,  an4  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  all  anxious  to  prevent  the 
enony  from  receiving  th^  sujwlies  it 
needs  to  wage  war  agalnsu  pur  fighting 
boys.  But  perhaps  the  mmols  gentle- 
man had  a  different  goal  in  mind  when 
he  pnw>06ed  his  abrupt  am^dment.  He 
obviously  knew  that  in  this  election  year. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  tot  an  incum- 
bent to  face  his  constitiit  nts,  having 
voted  against  such  a  "patriot  Ic"  proposal. 
His  prediction  was  very  accu  -ate.  and  the 
amendment  soon  passed  2fp  to  98.  By 
the  time  a  final  vote  was  |t)aken  on  the 
amended  bill,  the  dissenters  had  dwin- 
dled to  23,  myself  included ,  and  I  could 
not  help  mutterUig  what  Gvld  once  said 
long  ago: 

WhUe  fortune  smUes  youll  liave  a  boet  of 
friends;  but  they'U  desert  ri>u  when  the 
storm  descends. 

All  of  the  original  die  centers  were 
Democrats  and  as  they  plodded  down  to 
the  well  to  change  their  wiotes  from  a 
forthright  "nay"  to  a  safe  '*yea,"  the  Re- 
publicans sat  on  the  sidelines  trumpeting 
triumphantly  and  cheering  wildly.  The 
circus  had  Indeed  come  to  the  Nation's 
Capitol.  1 1 

Was  the  North  Vietnam  amendment 
worthwhile?  Surely  we  would  expect  its 
sponsors  to  think  so,  but  wtien  we  turn 
to  the  record  we  cannot  Help  noticing 
that  the  gentleman  from  ^^llinois  voted 
against  the  amended  farm  bill. 
Though  a  critic's  first  Judgdiient  would  be 
that  the  gentleman  was  Just  telownlng,  my 
Judgment  would  be  that  the  gentleman 
saw  the  farm  bill  for  what  W  really  was — 
agrarian  aggrandizonent  by  legislative 
largess — and  accordingly  Voted  against 
It  despite  his  own  amendment.  As  he 
said  during  the  debate:  < 

This  appropriation  bUl  contains  a  number 
of  items  which  are  attracjtive  and  very 
popular,  but  we  should  not  1^  sight  at  the 
fact  that  it  also  contains  a  msnber  of  Items 
which,  If  they  knew  the  full! story,  the  tax- 
payers would  find  difficulty  digesting. 

Indeed,  it  is  no  secret  thatjmy  colleague 
has  offered  consistent  opposition  to  the 
farm  giveaway  programs  ^yer  the  years 
with  an  enviable  eloqu 
speaks  a  genuine  horror, 
"get  tough"  amendment 
the  honorable  gentleman '4  farm  stance 
Why? 

Mr.  ^jeaker.  let  us  delv 
Into  the  alleged  merits  of 
amendment,  so  that  we 
really  means.    Presumabl 
this  proviso  is  to  decrei 
supplies  and  equipment 
nam. 

As  a  member  of  the  FJoreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  been  feustively  con 
cemed  with  promoting  jthis  objective 
for  some  time.  It  Is.  my  d|uty  to  report 
that  the  effectiveness  of  tlie  administra 
tlon's  campaign  to  aocom  xlsh  this  goal 
through  diplomatic  chaniiels  has  been 
remarkably  sucoesiful  a|fl  diouki  be 
recorded  for  all  to 


that   be- 

his  own 

d  not  alter 


jfor  a  minute 

it  gentleman's 

see  what  it 

I  the  Intent  of 

the  fiow  (rf 

North  Vlet- 


m  1964,  excluding  Hong  Kong,  the 
monthly  average  of  free  world  ship  calls 
to  North  Vietnam  was  35.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  1965,  through  continual  dip- 
IcMuatlc  pressure,  this  figure  dropped  to 
a  monthly  average  of  15.  And  most  re- 
cently, the  number  is  down  to  an  average 
of  about  12. 

Most  of  the  ships  trading  with  North 
Vietnam  are  under  British  registry  in 
Hong  Kong  but  owned  by  non-English 
parties — ^in  some  cases  Commimlst.  Por 
the  most  part,  they  ply  between  Hong 
Kong  and  Vietnamese  ports  carrying 
such  nonstrategic  items  as  textiles,  food- 
stuffs, soft  coal,  and  fertilizers.  It 
should  especially  be  nnphasized  that 
British-owned  vessels  registered  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  either  now  with- 
drawn or  being  withdrawn  from  this 
trade  when  the  charter  terms  elapse. 

itx.  Speaker,  since  this  subject  was  not 
debated  in  the  House  that  astonishing 
afternoon,  it  was  never  determined  which 
nations  receiving  UJS.  food-for-peace  aid 
would  actually  be  affected  by  the  amend- 
ment. Though  the  House  then  chose  to 
ignore  the  facts  with  a  vengeance,  it 
later  became  apparent  that  the  ships 
from  such  countries  would  merely  have 
to  change  their  registration  papers  and 
fiy  another  flag  to  dodge  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  amendment  purposely  leaves  \m- 
touched  that  part  of  the  food-for-peace 
program  which  permits  us  to  give  food 
supplies  as  an  outright  gift.  Thus,  the 
amendment's  utter  ineffectiveness  be- 
came embarrassingly  obvious.  Moreover, 
there  remained  the  distinct  possibility 
that  certain  aspects  of  our  overall  for- 
eign policy  would  be  Jeopardized  by  such 
a  patently  pointless  proviso. 

Take  for  example  the  ill-nourished,  ill- 
starred  democracy  of  India.  If  she  comes 
even  dose  to  meeting  her  near-famine 
conditions  it  is  only  because  of  our  food- 
for-peace  program.  Speaking  of  the 
amendment's  possible  effect  on  India,  my 
dlstlngidshed  colleague  from  New  Yotk. 
[Mr.  BnrcHAM]  warned: 

We  cannot  expect  a  nonallned  coun- 
try such  as  India  to  take  action  in  sup- 
port of  our  military  efforts  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  Yet  this  proviso  repre- 
sents a  kind  of  blackmail  in  an  effort  to 
force  all  countries  receiving  our  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  do  just  that.  It 
may  be  that  India  is  shipping  nothing 
to  North  Vietnam,  or  only  an  insignifi- 
cant amount.  In  that  case,  the  proviso 
would  only  cause  embarrassment  to  the 
government  of  Birs.  Gandhi,  which  might 
well  find  it  impossible  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion in  Parliament  whether  It  was  going 
to  "knuckle  under  to  American  pressure" 
by  legldatlng  against  any  shipment  of 
Indian  goods  to  North  Vietnam. 

Another  country  which  might  well 
have  fallen  under  the  Illinois  gentle- 
man's amendment  was  Greece,  our 
NATO  slly  and  a  recipient  of  our  sur- 
plus food  supplies.  Although  a  few 
privately  owned  vessels,  (derating  under 
long-term  Greek  charters,  are  trading 
non-military  goods  at  North  Vietnamese 
ports,  it  is  va7  significant  that  the  Greek 
Government  has  issued  regulations  mak- 
ing it  unlawful  for  their  diipa  to  earry 
cargo  to  or  from  North  Vietnam. 


I  emphtSize  that  this  restrictive  ac- 
tlo9  was  taken  by  the  Government  of 
Greece  before — not  after,  but  before — 
the  House  took  up  Uie  agriculture  bill 
and  Its  ill-advised  amendment.  It  is  no 
coincidence  that  the  govemmentsd  de- 
cree and  American  diplomatic  efforts 
took  place  at  the  same  time.  Fortu- 
nately, we  used  the  power  of  diplomatic 
persuasion  and  not  the  bludgeon  of  leg- 
islative coercion  which  my  Republican 
colleague  had  in  mind.  Assume,  how- 
ever, only  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  that 
Greece  had  not  cracked  down  on  trade 
with  North  Vietnam. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Committee  on  NATO.  tUs  situation  would 
have  presented  the  gentlonan  from  nii- 
nolB  with  a  particularly  embarrassing 
<Hi^nima  His  views  on  NATO  countries 
are  quite  well  publicized  and  widely 
known.  The  following  excerpt  from  a 
speech  about  France  gives  some  idea  of 
his  overall  view: 

NATO  Is  not  a  government  and  never  has 
been.  It  la  an  AUlance  of  Indepaidsnt  na- 
tions, with  each  of  them — Prance  Included — 
able  to  pursue  Its  own  Independent  policies. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  expect  the  gentlonan  fnmi 
Illinois  to  treat  all  NATO  countries  alike 
when  advocating  autonomy  in  decision- 
making. Still  assuming  that  Greece  had 
not  outlawed  traffic  with  Hanoi,  would 
the  gentleman  agree  that  what  Is  good 
for  France  should  certainly  hold  for 
Greece?  His  amendment  clearly  states 
that  among  NATO  nations  some  are 
more  equal  than  others. 

My  colleague's  overweening  concern 
for  Prance  is  surely  an  irony  of  impres- 
sive proportions.  It  Is  an  established 
fact  that  Prance  does  her  fair  share  of 
trading  with  North  Vietnam.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  Prance  does  not  now  receiv* 
UJS.  aid  in  the  form  of  surpliis  food- 
stuffs, and.  therefore,  is  not  affected  by 
the  gentleman's  amendment  It  would 
sean  reasonable  to  me  that  if  one  is  to 
practice  what  one  preaches,  he  would 
wish  to  initiate  action  to  prevent  our 
very  Important  and  allegedly  friendly 
aUy,  France,  f  nxn  shipping  goods  to  our 
very  Important  and  unfriendly  enemy, 
North  Vietnam. 

But  the  deed  hsw  been  done,  at  least 
on  the  House  side.  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  quietly  remove  this  ab- 
surd amendment  from  the  agriculture 
appropriation  bill  and  avoid  another  cir- 
cus comedy.  After  all,  the  ringmaster 
and  his  entourage  are  only  suivosed  to 
come  to  town  once  a  year.  The  sooner 
we  legislators  can  begin  to  argue  the  real 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  agriculture 
program,  the  more  appreciation  we  will 
desore  from  the  American  people. 

I  am  sure  my  22  dissenting  colleagues 
are  content  In  the  knowledge  that  they 
refused  to  be  driven  down  the  path  ot 
political  expediency  by  the  shrill  soph- 
istry of  a  dreos  mahout 

"STABLE  MONKY:   A  CONSERVATIVE 
ANSWER  TO  BUSINESS  CTCLES" 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a* 
unanlmoda  eonatat  to  extend  my  i»- 
maiks  at  this  point  In  tli»  Raeoao  and 
Indude  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER,  b  there  objection 
to  the  requeit  of  the  gentteman  tnm 
TesM? 

"Hiere  WM  no  objeotkm. 

Mr.PATICAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Teiy 
pleased  to  eaO  attention  to  a  new  book 
entitled  *8«aMe  Money:  A  Conservative 
Answer  to  WnHinew  Cyidea."  TUs  book 
was  written  by  W.  E  Turner,  a  lonctlme 
personal  friend  whom  I  admire  nd  i«- 
■peet.  An  additional  source  of  gratiflea- 
tion  cones,  of  course,  from  the  discovery 
that  this  book  is  dedicated  to  the  Ute 
Senator  Robert  L.  Owen  and  to  me.  and 
that  much  of  it  Is  devoted  to  a  historical 
retractaff  of  steps  made  in  part  by  us. 

It  has  lens  been  my  belief  that  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  and  urgent  needs 
Is  Improved  puUlc  Interest  in  and  under- 
atandlnc  of  our  Nation's  monetary  and 
fiscal  pondes.  So  I  would  naturally  find 
vedal  signtnran<y  in  a  work  by  one  who 
is  seeklnr  pslmazlly.  as  he  says,  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  typical  busineas- 
manls  Interest  In  workaday  ftn*m»i>i 
considerations  and  his  compttiiaision 
of  broader  national  economic  policy. 

No  less  pleasing  to  me  is  that  the  au- 
thor finds  usiiiillsl  aeeord  with  thoae  of 
OS  who  have  ao  k»g  wagwl  the  light  for 
■uoetaiy  leCutus,  and  a  money  uvtmi 

In  Iris  own  way.  Mr.  Turner  dls- 
iquite  cOcetlvdly  at  certain  thread- 
foondatlona  of  the  "sound  money" 
■ehpot—llka  the  sanctity  of 
budget^  "•eld  hajtlin*  for  our 
tbs  "paaaaaa-  of  high-Interest  rates, 
"borrowing*'  at  intseest  from  the  VWezal 
M^m^^mw^t  tow  w^^H^^a  Huvsuuai  Ol  CI  6- 
atlny  debt  to  conemuud  with  our  mopiy. 
the  am— ed  "hHlatinnary"  character  of 
•ny  Ooeuumeut-ereated  money,  the  al- 
leged vftrtoee  of  an  "independent"  central 
banking  system,  and  m  fortti. 

Here  is  a  plea  for  a  monetary-fiscal 
Vitem  capahie  of  preserving  mfmntwmt^ 
stability  wltti  otrtlmum  growth — and  It 
eomm  to  as  free  of  partisan  vlewpolnl 
The  author  credtts  the  "netw  economka" 
with  tts  veey  real  mnrtssss  its  ctttaOxm 
the  way  to  unprecedented  prospal^.  its 
braakthroogh  against  the  pressures  and 
preJvdioM  which  would  keep  tax  polky 
•ubservient  to  balanced  budgets.  At  the 
mme  time,  the  unmet  ehallengm  ate  de- 
taUed— how  to  sustain  full  onployment 
of  resourom  without  «"«<fitifm.  how  to 
tax  changes  to  avoid  both  "In- 
overkUl"  and  "economic  over- 
'  how  to  bring  monetary  poUey  into 
meanlngfttl  acoord  with  "■M^i'ti  eeo- 
noasle  objectives,  and  how  saf^  to  "cre- 
ate" money  as  needed  for  economic 
growth  without  building  ever-greater  na- 
tional debt 

In  tracing  the  history  of  effocte  to 
bring  about  a  safe-and-sane  money  pol- 
tey  for  America.  Mr.  Turner  pays  de- 
served tribute  to  Senator  Owen,  the  true 
giant  of  monetaiy  theorlats.  It  was  my 
great  ivivilege  to  know  and  woric  akmg- 
side  Senat(H:  Owen  for  many  years  while 
he.  though  no  tonger  ^  Member  of  the 
Senate,  retttatMed  on  the  scene  to  *^tf^9 
largely  uhheeaMsd  but  mighty  contribu- 
tions t^  monetary  thinking  until  his 
death.  i^Ote.  venerable  Senator  tnm 
jOklahowmiwas  rhairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Qtinency  Oomaittae  when 
the  FMeral  Jtoserve  Act  was  adopted  In 


1918,  having  authored  an  earlier  verMon 
o^  that  act.  Throughout  the  Great  De- 
pression and  World  War  U,  Senator 
Owen  tirelessly  avaOed  himself  at  every 
opportunity  to  oBer  his  wise  counsel  to 
the  President,  the  (Congress,  and  the  Na- 
tion.  That  his  advice  on  the  more  vital 
issues  went  largely  unheeded,  Mr.  Turn- 
er brieves,  should  not  deny  him  a  pnm- 
inent  i^ace  in  our  Nation's  history 
books  especially  since  his  towering  con- 
tribution may  cme  day  soon  help  light 
the  way  to  a  truly  sound  money  system. 

Naturally  I  hope  for  wide  readership 
of  what  Mr.  Turner  has  to  say.  Although 
I  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  impartial 
reviewer,  I  do  nevertheless  take  this 
means  to  express  the  belief  that  it  win 
be  found  significant  and  Interesting  to 
students  in  many  walks  ta  life  who  are 
seriouily  seeking  answers  to  our  Natkm's 
most  fundamental  eoonomlo  proMem. 
Most  of  an,  I  diare  the  hope  that  tbe 
"conservative  businessman."  with  whom 
the  author  Identlflea  and  to  whom  he 
primarily  qwaks.  will  take  notice. 

America  cannot  afford  another  serious 
economic  setback.  As  President  Johnac» 
has  properly  observed,  recessions  are  not 
inevitable.  In  these  pages  can  be  found 
a  rirfi  reservoir  of  information  and  opin- 
ion which,  hopefully,  can  open  new  doors 
to  monetary-fiscal  measures  capable  of 
auatatailng  our  high  level  of  pro«)erlty 
without  inflatton.  ^^ 

In  this  book.  Mr.  Turner  contends 
that  "we  have  reached  the  age  of  poten- 
tial plenty  but  have  yet  to  rtiease  our- 
selves from  the  bondag:e  of  an  inadequate 
and  Inappropriate  money  system."  Let 
me  quote  some  excerpte: 

Amsrloan  taictory  to  ta  unbappy  aottos  of 
booms  and  busts.  Prwldant  Joluuon  calcu- 
Istas  In  hta  1986  ■oooDome  R^nrt  thmt  Anurl- 
^**»  qiant  o*«r  40  pereant  of  the  last  ean- 
^yj"  reoaaHon  or  wotae.  and  naarfy  ao 
povant  of  ttaa  prosparoos  postwar  ymn 
uadotgolnc  (our  major  rarnaaliais.  Baeapt 
(or  bii«r  Uitarrato  vban  by  cbanoa  aome  raa- 
sonable  balance  oocunad  between  Qnm 
niMmal  Product  and  effectlre  purchasing 
P****' — *n<l  this  never  actually  s  full  pro- 
duetlOB  lerel — ^Americans  have  been  naed- 
>«^7  darned  the  aaenrtty  oC  ftdl  amptoymant 
and  the  matartal  wealth  fbcy  ataed  ready  to 
proivtda  themaelTea.  ■  l,:u> 

Mr.  Turner  readily  acknowledges  that 
he  is  proposing  a  form  of  "flat  money." 
But  he  quite  properly  notes  that  mean- 
ingful distinctions  exist  between  his  pro- 
posed "stable  money"  and  the  nuuxy 
crackpot  notions  for  monetary  rrform 
whldi  have  aboimded  tlmnighout  Ameri- 
can history.  The  labds  "paper  money," 
"unsound  currency,"  and  "prl^in^  ptees 
money"  no  more  characterize  the  pro- 
posal here  than  the  exlsthw  so-called 
sound  money. 

"Stable  money"  offers  A  Sieans  for 
neutrallzinx  money  so  that  It  may  per- 
form efBdently  the  sde  function  ft>r 
whlch  It  eidsts.    As  Mr.  Tomc^  states  It: 

Wa  aza  ptopotfng  a  syatam  for 'ragulattag 
monqr  ta  order  to  avoid  havlDg  to  regulate 
voonomlc  enterprtae. 

The  author  contends  that  the  "new 
eooDomloa"  has  shown  i»  ^  way  to 
achieve  lutisperitv  at  vecy  tilgh  levals; 
yet  to  be  4eraonsiteated  Is  the  caoadty  to 
maintein  ptvaperlty.    Economic  staUIi- 
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satlon  at  full  growth  potoitlal,  he  con- 
tends. Is  the  most  iirgent  necessity  f  adiw 
our  Nation. 

Three  basio  questions  which  this  work 
treateare: 

Plrst.  How  can  peak  prosperity  be  per- 
petrated wltlMut  yielding  steadily  to  the 
pressures  of  Inflation? 

Second.  How  can  we  maintain  pros- 
perity  at  home  without  developing  im- 
balance In  our  international  payments? 

TWrd.  How  can  we  safely  "create* 
money — to  finance  the  necessary  budg- 
etary deficits— without  building  an  even- 
tually unmanageable  national  debt? 

Economic  stabilization,  he  says.  le- 
quires  ttiat  we  achieve  optimum  ptos- 
perlty  with  overall  price  stability  and 
with  International  paymente  equUlbrtum 
and- with  debt-free  money.    Excerpts: 

It  peak  proepertty  Is  within  our  grasp,  and 
the  tools  eztot  for  perpetuating  It.  why  Oou 
the  goal  of  economic  stability  atm  elude  ui? 

Firrt.  we  hmve  mot  mdapted  or  reftned  oar 
monetmrji  and  jUeoI  fools  to  the  r&U  of  en- 
awing  steMUaaffoM.  Both  are  oriented  to 
other  obfeetlvea.  .  .  . 

Second,  domcsfte  economic  poUey.  under 
the  preeent  tgttem  remain*  eaaentlaUg  tub- 
aervieiit  to  external  {tntematUxnal)  prtu 
auree.  .  .  . 

TUrd.  except  through  Ooremment  debt, 
we  pteaently  have  no  means  of  creatli^ 
enough  money  to  fadUtate  the  orderly  es- 
chan^e  ot  goods  and  semoea  on  the  market 

It  l8  these  Issues  with  which  ttie  book 
deals.  Additionally,  there  is  offered  here 
a  great  deal  of  the  history  of  efforts  to 
bring  a  sensible  money  system  to  Amer- 
ica, together  with  a  detailing  of  the  Im- 
mense costo  in  all  areas  of  our  lives 
which  result  from  our  failure  at  havliv 
done  so. 

MomrAaT-viacAi.  pouct  convuct 
On  the  subject  of  adapting  our  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  tools  to  the  rOle  of  sta- 
biUty.  Mr.  Turner  notes  conflict  betwem 
a  fiscal — tax-HMdicy  which  is  under  ad- 
mlnistratlai  control  while  monetary  pol- 
icy remains  under  a  so-called  independ- 
ent agency.   As  a  result,  he  says : 

Contradictory  dlrectlona  are  more  nearty 
the  rule  than  the  exception. 

Though  cooperation  U  regularly  declared, 
coordination  between  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  Is  highly  limited;  moreover,  the  very 
theory  of  Federal  Reeerre  Board  Independ- 
Mtce  Impllee  that  contradictory  dlrecttoBs 
are  Intended  and  deelrable.  In  reaUty.  the 
only  objective  eanred  by  thto  arrangement  Is 
an  unfortunate  ana:  the  Kzecutlve  Branch 
and  the  Federal  Beeerve  can  each  blame  the 
other  for  the  all -too-regular  booms  and 
busts. 

■ALAJicKD  am^rrs  vkbstts  balanced  acoNOKni 
d  dealing  with  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding stable- value  money  without  neces- 
sarily tying  It  to  debt.  Mr.  Turner  notes 
that  balanced  budgets  are  out  of  tbe 
question  in  the  future  because,  we  have 
learned,  they  are  a  certain  route  to  re- 
cession or  worse.  He  beUeves  the  Im- 
balance In  both  our  Federal  budget  and 
our  international  accounts  are  sympto- 
matic oi  the  deeper  money  issue. 

Ttk*  time  Is  at  hand  when  In  our  naUonal 
Interest  we  miist  unlearn  some  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  yesteryear— foremoBt  among 
*M«Jy_  to  the  suppoeed  keystone  of  sooni 
'govemiBeBt:  that  lattwie  must  ^i^nof  thair 
budgeta.  The  pUl  which  cooaarTaUves  «■ 
find  hatdaat  to  swallow  to  that  govemmanMi 


QBllke  famUlea.  can  safely  rm 
out  adding  to  the  national  d( 
fsmlUes  live  beyond  their  In 
llTlng  beyond  ttaelr  means, 
tioDS-  Tbe  only  time  a  natl< 
yond  Its  means  to  when  It 
Inflation. 

Mr.  Turner  holds  that 
constant  building  of  debt. 
for  the  most  part,  has 
and  denied  us  a  sensible 
program  aimed  at  aoonoi 
aying: 
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If  we  can  find  tfaa  safe 
%  natl^'s  unused  capacity 
goods  and  aerTioaa.  and  In 
the  national  wealth,  then 
about  debt.  The  purpoee  of  iboney  being  to 
itand-ln,  aa  It  were,  for  ndl  gooda 
•ervlcea.  there  can  be  no  Infli  .tton  and 
be  no  added  debt  if  only  laat  money  to 
enated  which  to  needed  to  lalatioe  oC  real 
wealth.  When  the  quanttti  |of  mbney  to 
gauged  to  the  function  of  money.  «•  can 
(top  worrying  about  whether  tbe  gorem- 
ment  to  spending  money  It  did  not  get 
through  tazee  or  debt,  or  enUl  whether  the 
oioney  to  badced  by  gold 
■o-caUed  bard  currency, 
ahead  to  an  era  ol  unlntemi] 
and  growth. 

It  being  tbe  aeknowli 
of  a  government  to  cresta 
change  in  the  flret  place, 
cilsts  any  aound  reason 
creates  must  be  baaed  on 
■wnt  can  and  aboold  create 
Is  required  for  effldent  im 
•ad  services.     It  to  creating 
wlKn  the  result  of  It  to 
naocssarUy  when  It  to 
debt  by  faUlng  to  balance 
Is  creating  too  Uttte  wl 
tlonal  deflatlen — rcgaxdleea 
not  the  budget  to  in  balance. 

To  restore  the  precarious 
prodocUon  and  purchasing 
■le  compelled  to  sabotage 
potential,  to  engage  In 
tB^XMslble  d^ta,  to  sxiffer  d 
dtaheartenlng  regularity  we  jundetmine  the 
very  security  in  the  name  of  vjl^lch  we  under 
fo  such  grave  suffering. 

AU  efforta  so  far  toward 
policy  permitting  purchasing 
production  at  whatever  l 
been  rejected  In  favor  of  a  _ 
ing  production  to  effective  d( 
ttie  mythical  man  from 
so.  thto  to  not  a  diabolical  plot  on  tbe  part 
c(  secret  enemies  high  In  government  for 
destroying  peace,  proepertty  lud  plenty.  On 
the  contrary.  It  to  heatedly  df fended  as  the 
only  way  to  leave  intact  tbe<  free  enterprtae 
■ystem  which  can  be  so  sup^^or  In  tonUng 
out  goods.  .  .  .  The  crying  m 
a  money  supply  measured  td 
between  effective  purchaaing 
vented  goods  and  seryicee 


cuzblBg  inflatlan  will  taring  on  sluggish 
growth  or  even  depreaslon. 

However  sound  the  objections  to  flat 
money  of  yeateryear,  all  have  been  rendered 
invalid  by  time  and  circumstance.  Today 
we  have  no  alternative  to  some  form  of  flat 
money.  Tbe  only  question  to  whether  It  be 
of  a  quantity  and  quality  aa  to  aerve  well  the 
national  intereet. 

It  to  the  imrpoae  of  thto  book  to  provide 
one  meana  by  v^iich,  through  proper  and 
safe  government  control  of  money,  we  can 
halt  tbe  trend  toward  government  control 
oA  our  economic  and  political  lives. 

Ml.  Speaker,  no  one  would  agree  with 
every  word  written  in  this  book,  but  it  is 
a  volume  which  should  be  on  everyone's 
required  reading  course. 
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A  nation  can  afford  aii;,_ 
duce.    It  to  not  neceesary  to 
breakdowns  in  tbe  productl^ 
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than    consumers    can 
prices. 
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would  follow  the  lead  of  General  Ban- 
ning, credit  unions  would  be  able  to 
shan^  curtail  the  activities  of  loan 
sharks  aiki  hl^-rate  credit  extenders 
who  prey  on  our  servicemen. 


nation  'Sbowe  its 

iMiayy'de'lci* 

^.P5!»«?:-*p'ax- 

we  fear  that 


CREDIT  UNION  BLOOMS  IN 
CAUFOBMIA  INSERT 

Mr.  PATBCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  tbe  Bacou  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE^AKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fram 
Texas? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.PATlCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  Twentynlne  Palms,  Calif.,  Marine 
Gmps  Base  decided  to  liquidate  ito  credit 
union.  Howevo-.  before  the  liquidation 
was  completed,  the  base  commander. 
Brig,  Oen.  V.  W.  Banning,  took  an  In- 
terest in  the  credit  union  and  decided, 
rather  than  liquidating  the  s^-help 
tnx^Ject,  he  would  charts'  a  new  couiae 
for  the  credit  union. 

In  previoua  years  the  credit  unicm  had 
opa«ted  from  a  noncentral  location,  had 
received  Uttte  pubUdty,  and  did  not  have 
the  necessary  command  support.  Qen- 
eral  Banning  felt  that  given  the  neces- 
sary ingredients  for  a  successful  opera- 
tion, the  CEsdit  union  could  go  a  long 
way  toward  solving  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  Marine  Corpa  peraonnel  sta- 
ticmed  at  Twoitynlne  Palms,  an  Isiriated 
desert  community  some  125  miles  south 
of  Los  Angdes. 

Under  Qeneral  Banning's  guidance, 
the  credit  linlon  was  reformed  with  a 
new  board  of  directors  and  crfBcers,  quar- 
ters were  obtained  in  a  central  location, 
the  base  new^nper  engaged  in  an  active 
Information  program  on  the  woik  of  tbe 
credit  union,  and  full  command  support 
was  thrown  behind  the  (derations  of  the 
cre<nt  union.  When  tbe  credit  union 
opened  in  ito  new  facility.  General  Ban- 
ning was  the  first  member  to  Join.  In 
less  than  3  wedts  af  tnr  the  credit  union 
had  reopened,  65  new  members  had  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  Genend  Banplng  and 
the  membership  in  the  credit  union  had 
risen  to  698.  General  Banning  in- 
formed me  in  a  recent  letter  that  "I  feel 
we  can  safely  say  thait  the  Twentynhie 
Palms  Pedenal  CreAt  Union  is  off  to  a 
good  start  aaid<>«ai|  expect  a  successful 

"nie  actfof»  of  Otoeral  Banning  in 
saving  tbe  credit  union  at  Twentynlne 
Palms  were  moat "  comnwndable  aiid  I 
hope  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  Seoretary  McNomara  will  take  note 
of  the  splendid  Job  beihg  performed  b^ 
ttds  i^lgitqe  pprM  ^reterao.  tf  Installa- 
tlbn  comrnahders  throughout  the  world 


NATO 

Bfrs.  KELL7.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Bbuse 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objaetion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  trocn 
New  York? 

THere  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
reoent  months,  our  attontton  has  been 
drawn  Inereastngdy  to  devdopmoito  tak- 
big  plaoe  in  tbe  North  Atlantte  Treaty 
Oivanlsation. 

Tlieae  develoimientB— partieUlarty  the 
dedilon  of  the  Frendi  Government  to 
withdraw  from  the  military  part  of 
NATO,  and  ite  consequences  have  con- 
cerned us  deeply. 

As  ehaizman  of  tbe  Suboommtttee  en 
Europe  o(  tbe  Conunlttee  en  Ponlgn 
Aflteirs,  I  have  been  privileged  to  diahr  a 
series  of  hearings  on  this  subject— on 
the  problems  and  proqwcto  of  NATO, 
and  on  the  alternatives  before  us. 

In  the  oourse  of  this  imderUMng,  we 
have  sought  oounad  and  advice  from  the 
foremost  spedalista  and  our  dlstln* 
guiAed  cttlaesis— in  and  out  of  the  Oor- 
emment. 

Amonv  those  who  reqwnded  to  oar  re- 
quest for  their  views  is  tbe  man  who  lad 
tbe  allied  forces  to  victory  in  World  War 
n— who  served  as  tbe  first  supreme  aalU- 
tary  commander  of  NATO— and  who 
then  became  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States:  Gen.  Dwlgfat  D.  Eisenhower. 

Because  President  Eisenhowerli  obser- 
vations on  the  crisis  \n  NATO,  and  his 
advice  regarding  the  oourse  which  .our 
Nation  should  pursue  in  ito  rriationg 
with  the  other  memben  at  tbe  North 
Atiantie  eommnnity.  are  <rf  such  deep 
interest,  to  tbe  Congress.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  President  Elsen- 
hower's letter  to  me  in  the  Covoax^- 
sioMAL  Rkoobd  at  this  point. 

Oariiaauaa.  Pa.. 
Waltb  Bixd  ITiiaiini 
WaehtngUm,  DV.,Map  17,  J»M. 

Hon.  IDKA  r.  KSLLT. 

Chairmam..  Stiiioommtttee  on  Kurope,  Ooat^ 

mittee   on   foreign   Again,   Uouee   oj 

Repreeentatioea,  WaahUifiUm,  DXS, 

Oaaa  Maa.  Kauv:  H4<spondlng  to  your  ra* 

quest  X  submit  barawtth  the  fottowlag  to  as- 

preea   my  baato  coovlctloBa  and  opinions 

about  the  North  Atlaattc  Treaty  Oryenlsa- 

tton.    X  think   tlia*^. four   Onramlttee.  in- 

^jiad  by  the  ortato  brought  about  In  NATO 

affaire   by  Vranoe's   withdrawal  at  all  her 

forcea   from    the   preeent  IVATO   command 

structure,  haa  undertaken  a  necaeeary  and 

timely  inquiry. 

NATO  waa  founded  in  the  belief  that  under 
conditions  existing  In  1648  all  Weetara 
Europe  waa  open  to  a  poaaibto  Communtot 
aggreeslon  and  that  each  country,  staadiag 
\iU  ItaMf.  waa  Inoapabto  oC  reetotlng  effeetlv«|y 
any  '  Communtot  military  aggreasion.  T91* 
waatem  statesmen  of  tbe  day  rightly  calcu* 
lated  that  by' atai^lqg  together  ux>4«c  ttU 
tarmaot  an  apjnqmriata  T^ty  tor  oopamon 
aac^rltfl  they., would, qe  raladvaly  ttoa  tram 
risk  '  of  Oomniuntot  iobj 
military.  poUttcal  or  economi 
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By  acraelnt  tinanlmoualy  to  that  Traaty 
tbey  aocompUatied  Mveral  thlnga.  Flnt,  the 
Tteaty  gave  aamrance  that  an  attack  on  any 
otM  of  the  nations  would  be  an  attack  upon 
an.  Next,  It  would  enabla  each  nation  to 
determine  the  eompoalttoa  oC  ita  own  secur- 
ity forces  on  the  basis  of  a  partnerahlp  In  a 
oommon  effort.  Because  at  that  time  the 
United  States  was  particularly  strong  in 
naval,  aerial,  and  atomic  power  It  was  pos- 
sible, under  the  umbrella  of  this  great  and 
specUllBed  strength,  for  Kuropaan  natloos  to 
go  about  the  development  of  their  own  forces 
in  the  certalBty  that  their  major  needs  for 
these  expensive  specialties  would  be  met  by 
Unltad  SUtaa'  power.  Iliiia  each  ot  the 
smaller  powvrs  could  concern  Itself  primarily 
In  the  development  of  so-called  conventional 
strength,  which  for  them  was  both  badly 
needed  and  less  expensive  than  other  types. 

iMta  In  IBM  It  waa  decided  that  such 
foreaa  a*  oouM  be  supplied  by  each  of  the 
partlolpatlnc  natlcms  In  the  eommon  defense 
Should  b*  so  organlaad  aoMmg  themaelves  as 
to  assure  coordination  of  action.  This  dsd- 
aUm  brought  about  my  appointment  as  Su- 
preme Allied  Oocnmander  of  the  forces  as- 
signed by  each  country  to  the  defensive 
efforts  of  NATO. 

At  that  time  the  effects  of  the  Marshall 
Flan  had  not  been  fully  felt  and  as  a  result 
there  ware  very  few  efficient  Kuropean  mili- 
tary units  that  oould  be  deployed  for  the 
rranmnn  defense.  The  situation  was  ooosld- 
ered  as  an  emergency  and  our  government, 
mpreclatlng  this  condition,  agreed  to  dis- 
patch a  number  of  U.S.  Army  Divisions  to 
Xurope,  both  to  create  confidence  in  the 
entire  Community  and  to  give  that  region  a 
breathing  qiaoe  in  which  to  produce,  train 
and  deploy  the  troops  that  were  deemed  nee- 
eaaary  for  Inltlat  defense.  It  ahould  be  re- 
membered that  there  was  then  an  underlying 
fear  that  If  Kunqie  should  again  be  plunged 
into  war  the  trnlted  Stetes  might  try  (as  in 
WW  I  and  WW  U)  to  stand  aside  tnltlaUy  in 
the  hope  that  our  nation  would  not  beoosne 
involved  In  hoetUltles.  The  preeenoe  of 
Amerlean  troops  tharafore  would  stand  as  as- 
mrance  that  In  the  event  of  an  Invasion  tma 
the  east,  the  United  States  would  be  Involved 
from  D-Day  rather  than  many  months  later. 

The  treaty  was  so  drawn  as  to  permit  Inte- 
gration of  tactical  forces.  To  develop  a  suit- 
able plan  ot  organisation  became  my  princi- 
pal duty,  under  the  title  of  Supreme  Com- 
mander Allied  Foroea  In  Europe. 

The  taak  of  organliatlon  got  under  way 
at  ones.  The  goal  was  a  balanced.  Integrated 
force  but  It  was  reoognlaed  that  because  of 
the  differences  in  language,  armaments  and 
training  It  would  be  unwise  to  go  to  ex- 
tremes In  amalgamating  troops  In  different 
nationalities.  It  waa  planned  that  each  tac- 
tloal  dlTlaloo  would  be  homogeneous  as  to 
nationality,  while  the  high  command  struc- 
ture would  Include  representatives  of  all. 
^(y  Deputy  waa  Brltiah,  my  staff  was  fully 
International.  The  Air  Commander  for  the 
Central  Region  wma  Amerlean.  the  Ground 
Commander,  ftench.  As  other  countries 
wire  added  to  NATO,  details  changed  but  the 
pattern  remained  as  flnt  set  up. 

During  my  tenure  I  visited,  at  least  once, 
•very  eapttal  city  of  NATO  to  make  sure  that 
w*  had  a  common  understanding  of  our  prob- 
lama  and  of  measures  taken.  For  example. 
I  made  dear  at  that  time,  that  the  contin- 
gent of  Amartcan  grtrand  f  oroes  at  a  strength 
roughly  the  equivalent  of  8  divisions  was 
provldsd  as  an  amargeney  measure.  While 
It  waa  agreed,  unanimously,  that  some  Amer- 
ican ground  fotoas  ahouM  remain  Indeflnltaly 
In  lurope,  eaeh  government  was  inf  ormsd 
that  as  soon  as  Burope  ooiold  raise,  train  and 
<lsploy  an  adaqoata  ground  fWos,  the  major 
portion  of  the  Amarlcan  oontlngsnt  would 
be  letuiued  to  ttis  Unttsd  States.  It  was  ax- 
psetsd  that  Amsrlean  atr  strength  In  Btirope 
and  tAs  Aasrtean  eth  Ilest  ta  tte  Madttw- 
iiAaaia  «D«M  nasslB. 


Much  later,  because  of  unfulfilled  expecta- 
tions and  changing  conditions,  the  under- 
standing of  that  day,  so  far  as  It  affected 
ground  forces,  was  shelved  or  forgotten  In 
Burope.  The  retention  of  all  American  forces 
became  almost  a  sine  qua  non  to  our 
Buropean  friends. 

When  finally  Weat  Germany  Joined  NATO. 
the  defensive  picture  changed  markedly.  Its 
entry  created  some  fears  among  other  mem- 
bers of  NATO  of  a  possible  program  of  mili- 
tary resurgence  In  Germany,  and  a  limitation 
of  13  divisions  was  placed  upon  her  contri- 
butions. 

The  matter  of  nuclear  strength  and  pos- 
sible deployment  was  troubleeome  from  the 
beginning.  In  1846  the  Ifdlahon  Act  was 
enacted  to  control,  among  other  things,  the 
production  of  fissionable  materials,  the 
manufacture  and  storage  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  to  prevent  any  tranaf er  of  such  weapons 
to  any  other  nation. 

The  law,  as  written.  Ignored  certain  prior 
agreementa  on  theee  subjects  reached  by 
Mr.  ChurchUl  and  Preeldent  Booeevelt  at 
Quebec  and  later  by  President  Truman  and 
Prime  Minister  Attlee.  Moreover,  It  was  writ- 
ten on  the  assumption  that  the  United  States 
had — and  probably  could  retain — a  monopoly 
In  the  nuclear  science. 

In  1061  the  law  prevented  us  from  making 
any  workable  agreements  with  our  partners 
in  NATO  respecting  nuclear  weapons — indeed 
It  was  difficult  and  embarrassing,  because  of 
the  restrictions  Imposed  upon  ua,  even  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  Intelligently  and  thoroughly. 
However,  the  effect  of  the  "nuclear  deter- 
rent" was  taken  In  account  In  all  our  Joint 
planning. 

Another  grave  obstacle  aroee  out  of  a 
plan — initially  propoeed  by  the  French — to 
amalgamate  all  the  forces  of  the  European 
countries  by  unanimoiu  agreement  and,  on 
a  basis  that  would  promise  the  maximum  of 
common  tactical  strength  In  all  the  NATO 
foroea  of  all  the  member  nations.  It  was 
called  HX; — Buropean  Defense  Community. 
The  plan  was  good.  If  Implemented  with 
common  sense,  and  after  long  dlacusalons  It 
waa  Initialed  by  member  governments  In 
May  1953. 

However,  some  months  later,  when  the 
agreement  came  before  the  several  Parlia- 
ments, the  French  refused  to  approve.  A 
substitute  that  proved  reasonably  realistic 
was  adopted. 

By  thla  time  I  bad  entered  the  White 
House  and  my  relations  with  NATO  ware 
conducted  oa  a  different  plane. 

Because  of  the  tact,  wisdom  and  firmness 
of  three  successive  American  Commanders 
of  SHAPB,  Generals  A.  M.  Gruentber,  Laurls 
Norstad  and  Lyman  Lemnltxer.  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  most  NATO  govern- 
ments, the  development  of  the  def  ensee  pro- 
ceeded reasonably  aatlsfactorlly,  except  for 
the  failure  of  some  to  supply  their  national 
force  quotas.  In  the  case  of  France  this  was 
understandable  because  of  her  long  and 
costly  post  World  War  n  operations  in  Indo- 
china and  later  Algeria.  But  that  circum- 
stance had  the  effect  of  compelling,  far  be- 
yond the  estimated  date,  the  continual  de- 
ployment of  a  large  ground  force 'of  Amer- 
icans in  BurtqiM.  This  circumstance,  in  turn. 
seemed  to  lessen  any  fsellng  of  emergency 
and  some  of  the  other  nations  failed,  like- 
wise, to  fill  their  quotas. 

In  1B6S  General  De  Gaulle's  recaU  to  power 
In  nranoe  imdoubtsdiy  savsd  that  nation. 
However,  as  Fr«ich  presperHy  Increased — 
largtiy  as  the  result  of  the  Marahall  Plan — 
and  as  stability,  following  upon  the  end  of 
the  Algerian  war,  was  restored,  French  dis- 
satisfaction with  existing  NATO  arrange- 
msnts  bsgan  seriously  to  dlstarb  othw  mem- 


Ths  lint  action — not  too  far-resshtng  In 
ItseU— was  the  wttbdrswal  of  the  French 
Naval  contingent  In  the  Msditenanean  from 
the   over  aU   eontool    of   ths   AUled    Com- 


mander-in-Chief In  that  region.  This  in  It. 
self  was  of  reduced  Impact,  because  thi 
French  Navy  was  of  limited  strength,  but 
it  became  the  forerunner  of  later  and  mote 
disturbing  differences.  One  of  theee  re- 
volved around  French  desire  for  nuclear 
weapons  of  Its  own. 

My  own  views  on  this  matter  were  that 
we  should  seek  authority  to  sell  appropriate 
nuclear  weap<»is  to  other  governments,  but 
under  special  conditions  and  arrangement^.- 
to  be  approved  by  the  NATO  organization— 
that  could  operate  effectively  in  the  defense 
of  Burope.  It  was  felt  that  unless  we  showed 
a  cooperative  attitude  France,  at  least,  could 
and  would,  sooner  or  later,  develop  her  own 
nuclear  capabUlty.  Once  thU  was  done  ihs 
could  be  completely  free  of  any  NATO  in. 
fluence  in  any  action  ahe  might  choose  to 
take.  The  same  reasoning  applied  to  nu- 
clear-powered sutamarlnee  but  no  agreement 
on  either  subject  could  be  put  Into  effect 
as  long  aa  the  MbMahon  Act  was  in  force, 
even  though  from  time  to  time  we  had  been 
successful  in  obtaining  some  minor  amend- 
ments to  the  Act. 

However,  General  De  Gaulle  knew  of  the 
efforts  I  was  making  to  treat  France  and  our 
Allies  as  flrst-llne  partners  in  our  NATO 
planning  and  during  the  period  of  my  Presi- 
dency It  was  my  impression  that  he  accepted 
the  status  quo  even  though  he  was  less  than 
happy  about  It. 

Incidentally,  at  this  point,  I  should  remark 
that  It  has  seemed  to  me  strange  that  even 
though  the  Soviets  long  ago  succeeded  In 
developing  a  nuclear  capabUlty  of  great 
strength  and  efficiency  we  have  been  forced, 
by  law,  to  keep  any  useful  knowledge  about 
the  science  from  moet  of  our  partners  la 
NATO. 

Other  differences  In  viewpoints  exUted  be- 
tween General  De  Oaulle  and  our  own  gov- 
emment  of  that  time  but  In  Ught  of  the 
friendships  existing  among  the  principal  flg- 
iires,  all  of  these  differences  were  discussed 
confidentially  and  objectively  and  without 
causing  any  rifts  in  ova  mutual  respect  sod 
public  attitude  toward  each  other. 

There  is  no  point  In  attempting,  here,  to 
trace  all  the  stepe  that  marked  deterioration 
In  our  relationships  with  France  and  the 
causes  of  General  De  Gaulle's  decision  to 
withdraw  all  ftench  troops  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Allied  Commander-in-Chief  and. 
Indeed,  to  insist  that  all  American  troops 
leave  French  territory. 

It  would  be  Idle  to  minimize  the  serious- 
ness to  NATO's  security  of  this  development 
The  United  States  is  deeply  involved  la 
NATO's  Infra-structure,  a  major  portion  lo- 
cated within  French  territory.  To  abandon, 
sell  or  demolish  these  facilities  will  be  expen- 
sive while  to  replace  them  will  be  more  ea 
Moreover  the  defense  problem  will  become 
intensified  In  difficulty. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  however — It  would 
be  a  grave  mistake  for  the  other  members  to 
abandon  the  alliance  merely  because  of  the 
French  withdrawal. 

I  am  not  In  a  position  to  suggest  or  ree- 
cmmend  any  specific  arrangement  by  which 
n«nce  could  now,  through  some  kind  of  bi- 
lateral agreement  with  NATO  participate  In 
the  common  defense.  I  think  that  no  one 
except  the  responsible  officials  of  our  gov- 
emment  csoi  be  sufficiently  informed  ss  to 
make  any  valid  and  acceptable  dedsioos  in  • 
situation  (bat  will  be  both  delicate  and  dlfl- 
eult.  Otir  government  wlU  need  real  flexlbtt- 
Ity  in  its  power  to  participate  successfully 
In  this  kind  of  negotiation. 

As  ons  helpful  step  toward  this  end,  I 
would  reoommend  drastic  amendment  of  tbs 
KcMahon  Act.  which  u  largely  Inapplicable 
to  the  times  In  which  we  are  living,  so  u  to 
provide  flexIbUlty  to  our  government  in  nego- 
tUttog  all  mattsrs  related  to  nuclear  sctsaoa 

Bvsry  possible  Infiuence  should  be  used  to 
oamsnt  togsthsr  even  more  strongly  tM 
ocber  nations  oTIfATO.  so  that  through  ttastt 
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Increased  unity  the  subtracttos  of  the  Vtench 
military  forces  will  have  tii^  ^^^"^  poaalbls 
tfect. 

I  woiild  do  nothing  whatscMver  to  antS(< 
onlze  the  French  people,  tliat  nation  tt 
our  traditional  friend.  I  bemeve  we  should 
take  the  attitude  that  while  w*  are  saddened 
that  France  has  seen  fit  to  act  Independently 
of  all  other  nations  in  the  4Qlance,  all  are 
•till  ready  to  accept  her  back>  into  the  fold 
whenever  she  might  desire  t^  return. 

To  make  up  for  the  deficit  thus  created  I 
think  that  the  other  nations,  ^ore  especially 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  should  be 
wcouraged  to  develop  morepUltary  power. 

I  would  try  to  make  the  dara-by-day  plan- 
ning of  both  NATO's  civil  andmllltary  ooun- 
dls  more  meaningful  and  Effective.  Tills 
effort  would  be  particularly !  heceesary  and 
fruitful  in  the  event  that  theJAtomic  Energy 
Act  Is  drastically  modified.  I  ^hlnk  that  no 
resentment  of  ovtrs  or  of  any  other  NATO 
member,  should  be  expressed  publicly  against 
France,  nor  should  any  econunlc  or  polltt' 
cal  act  of  oiira  deepen  the  n^  that  has  de 
vdoped. 

Slnoerely. 

DwioHT  D.  ttxsnfHowxs. 


FOR    EX- 
WITHHOLD 

(tt8       FROM 

L*]  TOG"      THE 

]flELATION8 


REQUEST    BY     AFI,-CIC 
ECUTTVE    ORDER   TO 
FEDERAL       CONTRAi 
COMPANIES      "VIOLA' 
NATIONAL      LABOR 
ACT 

Mr.  RIVKKS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  m^lute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thtTe  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection.!  | 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  qarollna.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  a  telegram  I  have 
sent  to  the  President.   He  htik  idready  re 
eeived  It,  so  I  do  not  beUev^jI  am  break 
tag  any  confidence. 
The  PKzsmxNT, 
The  White  House: 

I  was  shocked  last  week  to  rfefd  in  the  New 
Totk  Times  that  the  An<-CI  j  plans  to  ask 
you  to  issue  an  executive  on^r  that  would 
withhold  Federal  contracts  from  companies 
"violating"  the  National  Laboit  tleUtlons  Act. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  or  understand  all 
of  the  decisions  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  but  to  single  outi  accused  com- 
panies for  this  type  of  treaittnent  is  pre 
posterous. 

I  refer  particularly  to  thiM  part  of  the 
trtlcle  which  Indicates  thatl  Ithe  AFL-CIO 
would  ask  you  to  withhold  Fejferal  contracts 
from  the  J.  P.  Stevens  cbnipany,  even 
though  the  decision  that  I  was  rendered 
•gainst  them  by  the  NLRB  Uj  Vmder  appeal. 
In  addition,  that  decision,  in  iiself.  Is  one  of 
the  most  classic  travesties  of  Justice  that  has 
ever  come  to  my  attention.    |T 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  President,  U  the  practical 
sbeurdlty  of  such  a  reconamendatlon  on  the 
P«t  of  the  AFL-CIO.  I 

Such  an  executive  order  would  deny  to 
the  armed  forcea  of  this  na|lon  most  of 
the  uniforms  so  vltaUy  neetiied  to  clothe 
«ur  recruits  and  our  men  in  Vietnam.  We 
have  a  serious  uniform  shortage  now,  and 
wch  an  executive  order  wci^Id 
It  further.  In  addition,  thi  #e 
"oaoy  defense  supporting  liidijatrles  that 
^it  cases  pending,  or  decldsq.  before  the 
XUiB.  All  of  thess  would  be  H^ed  defense 
Mhtracta. 


aines  all  NXiRB  decisions  are  subject  to 
Judicial  review,  and  the  Stevens  case  Is  no 
exertion,  such  action  would  also  make  a 
mockery  of  our  Judicial  process. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  you  will  treat  the 
request  with  the  disdain  that  It  deserves. 
L.  MxMDSL  Hivxas. 
Chairma.n.  HcMae  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  begin  with,  he  does  not 
have  that  authority.  To  end  with,  It 
would  be  taking  property  without  due 
process  of  law. 

These  cases  are  pending  in  the  proper 
Jurisdictions  under  appeal.  It  would 
be  manifestly  unfair.  Indeed,  illegal,  to 
summarily  take  the  contracts  from  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  Is 
153  years  old — one  of  the  oldest  textile 
companies  on  earth. 

It  will  be  here  when  many  of  us  are 
gone. 

THE  J.  P.  STEVENS  CO. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  J.  P. 
Stevens  Co.  has  been  selected  as  a  tar- 
get for  harassment,  IntimldatiiHi,  and  co- 
ercion by  the  APL-CIO.  The  J.  P.  Stev- 
ens Co.  is  one  of  the  most  reliaUe  and 
responsible  companies  In  our  aitlre . 
American  industrial  complex.  J.  P. 
Stevens  is  the  second  largest  anployer  in 
the  United  States  of  our  textile  people. 
They  have  an  enviable  record  in  peace 
and  in  war.  This  great  company  is  de- 
voted to  its  employees,  and  its  employees 
.  enjoy  a  splendid  relationship  with  thdr 
management. 

Although  the  employees  of  J.  P.  Stev- 
ens' plants  have  overwhelmingly  rejected 
attempts  to  organize,  harassment  con- 
tinues. This  harassment  of  J.  P.  Stev- 
ens Co.  and  its  emplojrees  has  taken  on 
the  aspect  of  a  planned,  calculated  pat- 
tern, the  latest  being  a  request  l^  the 
APL-CIO  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  cancel  defense  contracts 
awarded  under  the  law  to  J.  P.  Stevens 
Co.  I  was  shocked  at  this  Incredible  de- 
mand by  the  AFL-CIO.  Our  men  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam  and  serving  on  the 
ramparts  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  They  need  food  and  fiber  as  well 
as  ammunition  and  other  equli»nent. 
J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  and  Its  employees  are 
working  overtime  to  supply  that  fiber  so 
necessary  to  maintain  our  Armed  Forces 
in  the  field. 

Such  action  as  requested  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  would  create  chaos  in  all  American 
industry  engaged  in  the  war  elfort.  It 
Is  a  threat  to  blackmail  and  subjugate 
every  Industry  in  our  country  to  the 
whims  of  a  pressure  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  decision  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  in  March 
was  in  itself  a  shocking  decision.  Of 
course,  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  immediately  ap- 
pealed this  decision  to  the  courts.  This 
decision  of  the  Board  In  March  ordering 
J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  to  call  an  of  its  40,000 
enu>layeea  together  A:tvarlouB  times  and 


plead  guilty  before  them  Is  similar  to  the 
brainwashing  technique  being  used  by 
the  enemies  of  our  country  with  whom 
we  are  now  engaged  In  war.  This  brain- 
washing technique  of  our  enemies  re- 
quires that  the  victim  publicly  i4ead 
guilty  over  and  over  agidn. 

The  H(»iorable  Bob  Stevnu,  the  presi- 
dent of  J.  P.  Stevens,  is  a  patriotic,  de- 
voted, and  dedicated  American.  He 
served  his  country  in  time  of  war  as  a 
distinguished  ofllcer  and  later  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  It  is  unbelievable  In 
a  free  country  such  as  the  United  States 
that  Mr.  Stevens,  his  employees,  and  his 
great  company  ^ould  be  subjected  to 
this  type  of  intimidation  and  harass- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  sending  the 
following  telegram  to  President  Johnson : 

Mar  33,  1980. 
Thx  Psxsnmrr, 
The  White  House: 

The  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  headed  by  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  T.  Stevena  lias  contributed  In 
superb  faahlon  to  the  winning  of  every  war 
ainoe  the  War  of  1813.  This  great  company 
is  devoted  to  its  employees,  to  high  standai^s 
of  ethics,  and  to  the  principles  and  Ideala 
that  made  this  nation  great.  The  J.  P. 
Stevens  Company  is  contributing  to  our  war 
effort  In  South  Viet  Nam  in'  a  magnificent 
way.  J.  P.  Stevens  Company  efforts  are  out- 
standing in  supplying  the  necessary  fiber  to 
OMX  defense  forces  throughout  the  world. 
Therefore,  I  was  greatly  dlstreesed  to  learn 
from  the  newspapers  that  the  AFL-CIO  is 
making  plans  to  ask  you  to  Issue  an  execu- 
tive order  withholding  Federal  contracts 
from  the  J,  P.  Stevens  Company  because  of 
aUeged  violation  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  The  NLRB  decision  charging  J.  P. 
Stevena  CtHnpany  with  "unfair  labor  prac- 
tices" is  under  appeal  In  an  orderly  legal 
manner  through  the  courts.  The  NLRB  de- 
cision, charging  the  Stevens  Company  with 
"unfair  practlcea,"  Is  the  most  shocking  and 
imbeUevable  decision  of  its  nature  in  the 
history  of  our  cotmtry.  It  strlkee  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  private  enterprise  system 
and  Is  a  threat  to  every  Industry  In  every 
section  of  our  country.  This  decision  would 
force  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Company  to  plead 
guilty  openly  before  its  employees  In  called 
meetings,  also  to  write  each  employee  plead- 
ing guilty,  and  permit  the  bulletin  boards  In 
its  various  planu  to  be  made  available  to 
non-employees  of  the  plant.  Mr.  Preeldent. 
I  feel  confident  that  you  will  reject  any  re- 
quest to  penalise  J.  P.  Stevens  Company  and 
its  employees  for  only  <^>erating  under  our 
free  enterprise  concept  as  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution. 

WnxiAM  Jxioniras  Bstm«  Dosn, 

itember  of  Congress. 


GREAT  SOCIETY  HIGHJINKS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  certain  letters  and 
a  poem- 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlim 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago.  May  16, 1  submitted  for  printing  In 
the  RccoRD  brief  excerpts  from  a  number 
of  communications  I  had  received  on  the 
subject  of  exhibitionist  dancing  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  dances  at 
the  White  House  which  last  until  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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Letters  dfimMinrtng  then  foolish  Orest 
Sooletar  taifbjii^cs  continue  to  arrive  at 
my  offloe..  Following  are  excerpts  from 
but  a  small  percentage  of  the  letters  I 
^ve  received  since  May  16: 
'  "It's  about  tlDM  our  cUgnlUrlM  aoquirwl 
I  dignity."  (RMldant  of  IffeaatehUMtta.) 
I  a  rule  I  am  an  opibalat  wltb  a  great 

tl  at  bopa  and  enthuaiaon  (or  the  role  of 
our  country  at  borne  and  abroad,  but  aa  of 
the  preaent  I  feel  nothing  but  deqpalr.  I  feel 
the  babaTtor  of  Tery  many  of  our  people  In 
high  oOoe  and  podtton  Is  a  real  and  poaltlve 
dlagraoe  to  this  country."     (Iowa  realdent.) 

"It  la  oartalnly  good  to  know  tbi^  we  have 
M  SspceaantaUva  such  aa  you  who  la  wUUhg 
to  ipeak  out  on  such  matters.  There  are 
many  of  ua  In  the  pulplta  and  la  the  pewa 
who  are  dlaheartened  time  and  again  by  the 
conduct  of  our  high  offlolala  In  Washington." 
(Iowa  minister.) 

"Z  completely  agree  wHh  yoa.  It  would 
■earn  to  me  they  should  ah  be  in  black,  and 
mourning  for  the  8;2S4  dead  and  manr'Uiou- 
aands  more  maimed  who  will  neret  lead  a 
aonnal  me  again."    (CaUfomU  houJMwtfe.) 

"I  present  to  you  a  handshake  a  vote  of 
confidence  In  your  denundatlan  of  the  re- 
oeat  Hmlthaonlan  'Jam  session.'  I  speak  for 
many  fellaw  ssrrloemen  when  I  say  we  are 
getting  very  tired  of  the  present  administra- 
tion and  their  capers."     (Iowa  sarrlceman.) 

"My  reeentmente— my  disgust— at  such  go- 
lngs-«i  by  those  who  should  eet  an  example 
Impelled  me  to  write  Iti.  Moyers  a  letter 
and  asking  him  what  he  thought  the  'Impact' 
might  be  when  the  boys  In  Viet  Nam  see  hla 
picture."    (New  Tork  housewife.) 

"Tou  cannot  have  one  great  big  round  of 
fun  and  pleasure  and  spend  money  like  there 
waa  no  end  to  It  without  baTlng  to  pay  the 
irloe  sosae  day."  (California  reatdant.) 
.  "Do  aU  you  can  to  bring  honor  and  dlg- 
aity  baek  to  what  was  once  a  proud  govem- 
mant.  Stand  up  for  principle,  doot  be  In- 
tlmldaSed.  and  indicate  that  there  are  stUl 
strong  Amsricans  for  America."  (OaU- 
focsuaa.) 

"We  cant  help  but  wonder  bow  American 
hoys  in  Viet  Mam  feel  about  'parttes  aa 
usual'  baek  home."    (Rhode  Island  oouple.) 

"This  Is  the  first  time  I've  ever  written  to 
anyone  In  Waahlngton  but  you  can  be  as- 
sured it  wont  be  the  last.  I'm  sure  the 
mothers  who  have  boys  in  the  so-called  war 
must  really  be  heartsick  about  this  admin- 
istration."   ( Chicago  housewife. ) 

"Rather  than  a  drive  oo  poverty  the  ooun- 
■try  needa  a  drive  for  decency  in  all  ac- 
tions at  ow  leadsrs."  (IflnneapoUs  real- 
dent.) 

"I  believe  you  will  appreciate  knowing  that 
.there  la  aneh  tavcsable  reaction  to  the 
recent  newspaper  article  reporting  your  opin- 
ion of  recent  society  doings  in  the  nathm's 
capital.  There  are  many  hare  who  share 
that  opinion,  and  among  the  many  are 
thoee  who  voted  for  Lyndon.  They  are 
sahamedl"    (A  Texan.) 

"I  an  not  a  'crank'  at  some  sort,  but  I  am 
a  dtlsen  of  the  United  Stotee  who  lovee 
our  nation  and  has  fought  for  her.  You  keep 
pretsstlng.  and  I  will  keep  protecting  also. 
May  Ood  give  us  some  statssmen  with  oon- 
vtetloas."     (Missouri  Baptist  minister.) 

"A  disgraceful  state  of  affairs  in  our  opln- 
•  tab.  I  have  hsard  at  least  sl^t  people 
spssking  with  apptestatlon  of  your  taking  a 
pubhc  stand  and  I  feel  you  should  know 
this."     (lowan.) 

"neaae  accept  the  appreciation  and  hum- 
bis  thanks  of  an  Amerloan  for  saying  to  theee 
what   t   think,   too."    (Rsstdent  of 
) 

*)  "I  wsa  wondering  how  long  It  wooM  take 
kpTors  soaMbody  spoke  oat  on  thsse  • 
that  President  Johnson  and 
of  our  lasdsss  take  part  in.  Whan  Z 
heard  of  prrrious  parties,  of  the  same  na- 
ture. I  oommented  to  ray  wife  on  how  X 


wondered  how  the  fellas  in  Viet  Nam  felt." 
(North  Dakota  resident.) 

"Tou  are  Just  es  right  as  you  can  bs  whan 
you  say  that  there  are  pattaras  being  set 
in  Washington  which  follow  the  exact  pat- 
tern of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Knpire." 
(Mlmourl  minister.) 

"We  read  with  great  inteeeat  and  i4>iM-oval 
your  comments  about  President  Jobnaon's 
'mink  coat  set'  and  their  ball  over  at  the 
Smithsonian  the  other  'morning.'"  (Nwth 
OaroDna  ifdniater.) 

"C6ngratulationsl  I  am  glad  you  spoke 
out  against  the  so-called  opera  ball,  etc." 
(Iowa  realdent.) 

"We  claim  to  be  the  greatest  nation  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  If  we  feel  that  way,  let 
us  have  more  dignity  among  the  nun  at  the 
top."    (Resident  of  Pennsylvania.) 

"I  am  a  24-year-old  wife,  mother,  and  gov- 
ernment worker,  and  I  love  to  dance.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  commend  you  for  the  won- 
derful way  in  which  you  voiced  your  opinion 
on  the  Great  Society's  'social  life.'  (Vir- 
ginia resident.) 

"I  heartily  endorse  your  protest  against 
thla  kind  of  action  by  thoee  in  Washington 
we  depend  oa  for  leadership  when  we  have 
men  In  the  baniefleld  dying  dally  for  their 
country."     (Oklahoma  businessman.) 

"My  IB-year-old  eon,  a  volunteer  Mkrlne. 
Is  In  Viet  Nam.  When  I  saw  that  shameful 
speotaoie  on  TV  It  made  my  heart  a^e." 
(Reeldent  of  Pennsylvania.) 

"I  too  am  an  ordained  Baptist  minister; 
Which  does  not  cause  me  to  have  a  long 
face,  nor  does  It  lead  me  from  amxisement 
and  relaxation  In  this  present  life;  but  It 
does  make  me  see  my  place  of  responsibility. 
It  aeems  to  me  ss  U  In  timee  such  as  thsse 
thsrs  is  a  great  need  for  thoee  in  public  of- 
fice and  poeitioos  of  leadership  to  show  a 
more  sedate,  saner  walk  of  life."  (Kentucky 
minister.) 

'  "We  have  no  right  to  send  our  men  Into 
war,  which  U  living  bell  and  to  be  killed  and 
maimed  tcr  life,  and  live  our  life  herS  as 
usual."     (CXilobousewUe.) 

"Accept  my  congratulations  en  reminding 
hBJ  that  a  full  time  President  at  the  United 
States  Is  now  nseded  instead  of  a  twinkle  toe 
in  the  White  House."    (Iowa  mlnlater.) 

"Three  cheers  for  you  I  At  last  someone 
has  spoken  out  against  the  insensitive  frivol- 
ity that  exudes  from  Washington  social 
life.  I  wince  when  I  think  about  it  In  con- 
trast with  the  harrowing  scenes  of  the  Viet 
Nam  war."   < Brooklyn.  New  Tork  houaewtfe.) 

"Thanl(  you  for  having  the  courage  and 
leadership  to  speak  out  for  what  Is  right." 
( Realdent  of  Taaaa. ) 

"I  want  to  coomiend  you  and  axpress  my 
appreciation  to  you  for  your  stand."  (Texas 
Democrat. ) 

"How  dare  he  aak  us  to  'use  restrainf  In 
our  living."    (Resident  of  Alabama.) 

"Xveryone  I  have  talkad  to  is  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  such  antics  In  Washington." 
(St.  Louis,  MtsBouri  resldsnt.) 

"PcrsonaUy  I  feel  that  the  White  House 
is  a  sacrsd  place,  for  It  Is  there  where  we 
should  get  our  directions  in  civil  matters. 
Tou  may  be  assured  that  you  have  the  full 
support  at  thousands  cf  Tesaa  people." 
(Retired  Fort  Worth  school  teaoher.) 

'"Thank  you  for  saying  it.  and  saying  it 
loud  and  dear."     (Beddent  of  Oklahoma.) 

"Blast  thsBH  again  Reprsssntattve  Ososs. 
Tour  words  were  my  tbmights.  ahnost 
exactly."     (Indiana  businessman.) 

"They  tell  the  country  to  sacrifice  whUe 
they  live  it  up."    (Chicago  reddent.) 

"niank  you  for  voicing  what  many  of  us 
fed.  I  am  a  mother  of  five  ohildren  and  I 
certainly  oannot  show  a  »»i«'^^»*f  tx^mpl^  to 
my  ehUdiea  at  SDctt  spsotaolee."  (Iowa  rad- 
dsnt.) 

"Th  use  a  worn-out  but  aevertbelsas  a 
descriptive  term.  I  would  Uke  to  say  that  In 
this  Instanoe  you  dt  straight  and  taU  to  the 
saddle.-    (Utah  ooUSIsTCissor.J^"  *^ 


"Thank  you  for  spsaking  out.  Idantmlad 
letting  off  ateam  via  the  watusl,  but  8  tLM. 
Is  too  late  for  partying  and  having  a  dev 
mind  for  fateful  deddona."  (New  Tork 
housewife.) 

"Hocaay  for  you.  You  think  like  thousauh 
of  us  do  about  the  dancing  and  w/tHn^g  f^ 
Washington."    (go  neighbors  In   Ohicago.) 

"We  hear  a  lot  about  the  'image'  of  a  paion 
or  party.  Now,  Just  what  kind  of  an  'imaga* 
wlU  be  formed  In  the  mind  of  a  parent  wbo 
has  lost  a  son  in  the  war;  a  wife,  her  hus- 
band; a  girl,  her  sweetheart:  or  on  the  moralt 
of  our  soldier  boys  who  are  giving  thdr  all 
In  the  swdtsrlng  trenches  of  ths  Jimgls, 
when  they  hear  of  the  disgraceful.  frivoloM 
parties  Indulged  In  by  public  oOcials  who 
are  supposed  to  uphold  and  follow  our  coun- 
try's standard  of  decency  and  dlgnltyf 
(New  Tork  reddent. ) 

"X  believe  the  nation  as  a  whole  la  Inded 
Shocked  and  embarrassed  at  the  la^  of  good 
Judgment  of  our  gnw— inwiwt  oAcials." 
{TSsas  taousswlfe.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  conclude  my 
remarks  by  offering  for  reprinting  in  the 
Rbcoio  a  poem  by  Alfred  Noyes,  famed 
English  poet,  which  bears  directly  on  the 
subject  matter  at  hand.  It  was  written 
and  published  many  years  ago,  and  wti 
illustrated  with  a  drawing  of  a  large 
crowd  of  dancers  in  an  ornate  bfdiroom 
tm  the  walls  of  which  hang  the  pictures 
of  military  herbes  who  had  lost  their 
lives  In  battle. 
The  poem  follows: 

A  VicToar  Damcs 
,  (By  Alfred  Noyes) 

The  cymbals  crash, 

And  the  dancers  walk 
With  long  silk  stockings 

And  arms  of  ehalk. 
Butterfly  sktrti. 

And  white  breasts  bare. 
And  shadows  cf  dead  men 
Watching  'em  there. 

Shadows  of  dead  men 

Stand  by  the  wall, 
Wateblngtbefun 

Of  the  Victory  Ball. 
They  do  not  reproach. 

Because  they  know. 
If  they're  forgotten, 

It's  better  so. 

Under  the  dancing 

Feet  are  the  graves. 
Dazzle  and  motley. 

In  long  bright  waves. 
Brushed  by  the  palm  fronds, 

Orapple  and  whirl 
Ox-eyed  matron 

And  dim  white  girl.     . 

Fat  wet  bodies 

Oo  waddling  by, 
Olrded  Nrlth  satin. 

Though  God  knows  why: 
Orippcd  by  satyrs 

In  white  and  black. 
With  a  fat  wet  hand 

On  a  fat  wet  back. 

See,  there  is  one  chUd 

Fresh  from  echool, 
T«eamlng  the  ropes 

As  the  dd  hands  rule. 
God,  how  that  dead  boy 

Gapes  and  grins 
As  the  tom-toms  bang 

And  ths  shimmy  beglnsi 

"What  did  you  think 

We  should  find."  said  a  shade, 
"VThen  the  last  shot  echoed 

And  paace  was  made?" 
"Ohtlst,*  laughed  the  flsahless 

Jaws  of  his  friend: 
"Z  thought  they'd  be  praying 

For  worlds  to  mend; 
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"Making  earth  better. 

Or  somettiing  slUy. 
Like  whitewashing  b  jll 

Or  Plcca-dam-dlUy. 
They've  a  sense  of  humd^ 

Theee  women  of  otirs, 
Theee  exquidte  lilies. 

Theee  freah  young  floMnsI" 

"Pish,"  said  a  statesman. 

Standing  near, 
"I'm  glad  they  can  busy 

Their  thoughts  elsewhSrel 
We  mustn't  reproach  'ei  a . 
They're  young,  you  se  > 
"Ah,"  said  the  dead  men.j 
"Sowerewel" 

Victory!  Victory  I 

On  with  the  dance  I 
Back  to  the  Jungle 

The  new  beasts  pranc^ 
God,  how  the  dead  men 

Or  In  by  the  wall. 
Watching  the  fun 

Of  the  Victory  BaU  I 


THE  COST-OP-LTV]  ]  lO  RL^E 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr 
unanimous  consent  to 
for  1  minute  and  to 
my  remaiks. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is 
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^^eakei'.  I  ask 

the  House 

and  extend 

objection 


to  the  request  of  the  g^Ueman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mi  Speaker,  the 
first  week  of  May  I  mailed  my  periodic 
newsletter  to  the  residents  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois  and  di- 
rected a  cost-of-living  Inqiyry  to  my  con- 
stituents: I 

The  high  cost  of  living,  wl  t^ch  promises  to 
go  even  higher.  Is  of  great  cohcern  to  me.  Z 
tm  especially  interested  In  price  changes  at 
the  consumer  level.  The  housewife  and 
others  who  do  the  marketing  and  buying  In 
your  family  can  directly  help  by  writing  to  me 
whenever  there  Is  a  notlceaUe  price  rise  in 
goods  and  services.  A  note  Qr  postcard  men- 
tioning the  Item  or  service  and  how  much  it 
has  risen  will  be  appreciated.  No  need  to 
mention  the  store,  dnce  the  storekeeper  and 
the  farmer  are  caught  in  th4  same  bind  as 
you  and  I  are. 

The  replies  have  been  itiost  meaning- 
ful, and  I  include  as  a  coitinuation  of 
my  remarks  typical  commaits  f  nun  con- 
stituents of  the  Fourth  District. 
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"Living  costs  are  becoc 
people  like  myself  wbo 
on  a  fixed  Income.    A  two 
cookies  were  49<  two 
been  that  price  for  a  long 
now  59<." 

"At  the  supermarket  it  ia{ 
pay  31«  for  all  Items  that  ^ere  priced  29# 
and  43«  for  39<  Items.  I  flad  this  2i  and 
4<  Increase  common  on  almost  aU  canned 
goods.  Even  the  neighborhood  movies  are 
80*  more,  up  from  90*  to  tlflO." 

"Hamburger  at  69<  a  lb.  is  14^  a  lb.  higher 
than  3  months  ago.  Pot  rdast  at  S9<  a  lb. 
Is  30*  a  lb.  higher  than  8  weeks  ago." 

"Lunch  meat  that  we  uisd  to  pay  M# 
and  69<  for  now  costs  19t  a  aid  sometimea  is 
not  fit  to  eat."  , 

"My  experience  has  be«i!  with  services 
being  way  out  of  line.  It  cqats  $9.50  service 
charge  for  furnace  repair,  vrSsher.  dryer,  etc. 
even  if  the  man  doesnt  rai^^  a  finger  to  do 
any  work." 

"The  price  of  cereals  hak 
4«  to  ti  on  some  brands  lad  even  more. 
I  think  in  view  of  di  the  wt  <  at  that  is  sup- 
powd  to  be  surplus,  eanniiiked  for  other 
countries,  why  are  these  prees  constantly 


Jumped  from 


rising.  In  large  famlllee  dry  owed  is  a  big 
part  of  the  diet." 

"We  dont  want  rslsea  in  sdary  but  what 
we  do  want  is  to  cut  down  the  ooets  of  food, 
etc." 

"For  the  average  family  of  5  (no  babies) 
it  is  costing  them  neaily  five  doUars  a  week 
more  for  food.  Many  famlllee  have  resorted 
to  shopping  at  as  many  as  4  and  5  stores  per 
week  to  buy  the  specials." 

"Within  the  peat  month — 6  lb.  sugar  has 
gone  from  49*  to  60<;  1  gaUon  milk  from 
89*  to  7S«;  1  lb.  bread  from  19<  to  21*." 

"I  have  figured  out  that  I  am  spending 
$60.00  a  week  on  food  stuffs,  delivered  milk, 
and  paper  and  eoap  products.  Just  as  I  did 
last  year.  But  the  difference  Is  that  last  year 
we  had  bacon  or  pork  sausage  at  least  four 
times  a  week,  with  eggs,  meat  for  lunch  and 
potato  chips  and  oola,  which  are  now  out 
of  the  question — they're  luxuries." 

"A  few  short  months  ago  In  this  area  milk 
per  gallon  ranged  from  66#  (on  special)  to 
75*  per  gal.  (reg.).  Now  with  luck  79*  (on 
special)  and  up  to  93*  per  gallon." 

"The  high  cost  of  living  is  killing  the 
pec^le  of  this  country.  Prices  of  meat  are 
10  to  20%  higher  than  In  '85.  Take  regular 
boiled  ham — in  April,  It  was  $1.08  and  on 
May  8  it  was  $lJie  a  lb.    Whyf" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  is 
creating  chaos  in  our  domestic  economy. 
The  administration  refuses  to  admit  to 
the  public  that  our  economy  is  suffering 
from  wartime  dislocations,  thus  encour- 
aging a  guns  and  butter  policy  which  the 
economy  cannot  effectively  absorb.  The 
administration's  insistence  on  pursu- 
ing dubious  domestic  spending  programs 
in  the  face  of  the  expanded  wartime  de- 
mands on  the  economy  is  clearly  the 
cause  of  many  of  the  comments  my  con- 
stituents have  called  to  my  attention. 

I  have  long  contended  that  the  aver- 
age American  citizen  at  the  grassroots 
level  exhibits  far  more  commonsense 
than  Government  bureaucrats  here  In 
Washington  who  strive  so  zealously  to 
manipulate  our  Nation's  economy.  The 
public  is  properly  upset  at  the  wage  and 
price  confusion,  the  inflationary  Impact 
of  the  Vietnam  war  and  other  economic 
Ul  effects  from  which  they  are  suffering. 


LET  US  GIVE  THE  PATRIOTS  A 
CHANCE— WASHINGTON  SHOULD 
HAVE  A  PATRIOTIC  PARADE  ON 
THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY 

Mr.  H06MER.  Mr.  ^seaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remaiks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  the  Nation's  Capital  has  been  the 
noisy  scene  of  a  whole  spectrum  of  dem- 
onstrations and  protests  against  many 
things — ^pfljrtioularly  our  being  in  Viet- 
nam and  waging  there  the  fight  for  free- 
dom. Mostly  these  public  spectacles 
have  been  staged  by  loiul,  vociferous,  and 
negative  types.  I  know  that  most  Ameri- 
cans do  not  agree  with  them.  Their 
voices  and  their  feelings  of  patriotism 
and  dedication  to  America  also  should  be 
heard.  Let  us  gtve  patriotic  Americans 
a  chance  to  express  their  views,  t6o. 

I  suggest  that  a  "Patriot's  Parade"  be 
held  here  in  Washingtoti  on  the  Fourth 


of  July.  I  believe  thu  President  of  the 
United  States  should  himself  procltdm 
this  parade  so  that  civic  groups,  both 
local  and  national,  the  armed  services, 
and  others  dedicated  to  our  coimtry  and 
its  ideals  can  get  busy  organizing  it.  The 
President  should  direct  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  include  marching  units  and 
bands  from  all  branches  of  the  service  in 
the  "Patriot's  Parade"  and  related  cere- 
monies. 

This  event  should  be  a  good,  old-fash- 
ioned American  traditional  observance 
of  the  Fourth — with  bands,  marching 
units,  patriotic  displays,  and  patriotic 
speeches.  I  hope  the  President  would 
take  part  as  leader  of  the  speakers.  I 
feel  such  an  event  would  attract  con- 
siderable attention  and  would  serve  as  an 
(^portunity  to  reiterate  our  Nation's 
principles  and  recall  its  heritage. 

The  suggested  Presidential  proclama- 
tion and  initiative  would  be  most  wel- 
come to  millions  of  our  citizens  in 
launching  what  I  believe  is  a  needed  re- 
venture  in  basic  faith. 

Such  a  "Patriot's  Parade"  held  here 
in  Washington,  at  the  heart  of  t»e  Gov- 
ernment, would  let  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam know  that  the  pe(H>le  of  our  Ijand  are 
behind  them.  It  would  reaffirm  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  world  that  America  still 
stands  determined  and  united  on  the 
proposition  that  we  shall  have  a  more 
perfect  Union  which  does  establish  Jus- 
tice, insures  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vides for  the  common  defense,  promotes 
the  general  welfare  and  secures  the  bless- 
ing of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity. 

We  have  hecud  too  much  of  dissent 
and  not  enough  of  service  and  patri- 
otism. 

A  parade  in  support  of  America's  na- 
tional goals,  ideals,  faith,  dedication,  and 
patriotism  is  signally  important  this  year 
and  the  significance  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
nu^es  it  a  most  desirable  occasion  to 
have  this  rally. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  WEL- 
COMES DELEGATION  FROMWURZ- 
BURG,  GERMANY.  SISTER  CITY  TO 
ROCHESTER 

Mr.  HORTON.  Ur.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tlue  Hdbse 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marlcs,  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
community  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  through 
its  public  and  private  agencies,  is  mak- 
ing a  mighty  contribution  to  interna- 
tional understanding.  EMdence  of  that 
fact  surrounds  us  here  today  In  the 
presence  of  a  20-member  delegation 
from  Ro^ester's  sister  city,  Wurzburg, 
Gennany. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be  the  host 
for  Dr.  Hdmuth  Zlmmer,  mayor  of 
WuniMirg,  and  the  members  of  his  visit- 
ing party.  They  are  here  in  Washington 
today  on  the  last  leg  of  their  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

Last  wedc,  the  Wurzburg  delegation 
war*  soests  m  Rochester.   There  they 
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partook  of  many  events  and  aetlvlUes 
which  were  Intended  to  clre  them  the 
flayor  of  life  In  their  American  sister 
dty.  The  week's  proffram  also  gave 
many  of  my  f  eUow  dtlxens  In  Rochester 
the  (VPortunlty  to  rei>ay  the  kindness 
and  generosity  of  those  who  had  enter- 
tained them  in  Wxirzburg  when  a  dele- 
gation of  Rochesterlans  were  guests  In 
the  German  ctty. 

During  their  stay  In  Rochester  re- 
cently. Dr.  Zlmmer  and  his  pu-ty  were 
hosted  by  oar  mayor,  the  Honorable 
Frank  T.  Lamb,  entertained  at  a  dinner 
In  their  honor,  attended  dvll  functions, 
were  glvoi  tours  of  the  dty,  and  even  at- 
toided  a  Red  Wing  baseball  game  at 
which  they  were  saluted.  I  know  the 
week  was  particularly  enjoyable  and  I 
am  pleased  that  I  had  the  occasion  to 
Join  with  our  Wurzburg  visitors  for  some 
of  the  activities. 

This  morning  I  welcomed  the  delega- 
tion at  Natlbnal  Airport  on  their  arrival 
In  Washington  and  then  escorted  them- 
to  our  State  Department.  Mr.  Alfred 
Puhan,  Director  of  the  Department's  Of- 
fice of  Qennan  Affairs,  welcomed  the 
delegation  and  discussed  with  them  the 
importance  our  Nation  attaches  to  Its 
relation  with  the  Bonn  Republic. 

After  the  State  Department  visit,  our 
guests  came  up  to  Capitol  Hill  and  toured 
this  historic  building.  We  then  met  for 
lunch  and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk 
about  our  form  of  government  and  the 
role  of 'Congress  m  making  the  laws  that 
guide  our  course  as  a  democracy. 

The  Wurzburg  delegation  then  left  for 
a  sightseeing  tour  of  Washington  that 
will  oondude  with  their  being  welcomed 
at  the  German  Embassy. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  we  in  the 
United  States  have  many  friends  in  Ger- 
many and  that  the  strength  of  our  ties, 
nation  to  nation,  city  to  dty.  and  people 
to  people,  are  made  more  meaningful  by 
these  mutual  visits.  Rochester's  sister 
dty  program  has  helped  a  great  deal  to 
foster  an  appredatlon  and  friendly  feel- 
ing between  the  people  and  the  institu- 
tkms  ot  an  American  and  a  German  dty. 

I  am  proud  of  this  link  and  look  for- 
ward to  creating  even  doser  bonds  in  the 
days  ahead. 

.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  acknowl- 
edge to  our  colleagues  that  one  of  the 
greatest  treats  received  by  our  German 
Tiattars  was  your  kindness,  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  dron>lng  in  at  our  luncheon  in  order 
to  wekome  the  Wurzburg  delegation.  I 
can  assure  every  Member  of  this  House 
that  our  distinguished  Speaker  was  wel- 
comed warmly  and  many  of  those  In  the 
delegation  told  me  later  that  to  meet 
suoh  a  dutlngulshed  American  was  more 
than  they  had  ever  expected  would  occur 
during  their  visit  to  the  United  States. 
Hie  Speaker's  fame  obviously  Is  far  fl|mg 
and  the  respect  which  his  dedication  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom  have 
brought  him  Is  not  limited  l^  our  nar 
tional  boundaries. 


CL08XN0  THE  ISEKOHQ  ROUTE  TO 
CAMBODIA 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
aik  unanimous  oonaent  to  addraaa  the 
Hbose  for  1  mtanite.  to  rerlM  and  extend 


my  remarks,  and  to  Indude  the  text  of  a 
letter  to  the  President  and  his  reply. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnxn 
Michigan? 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  press  reports  Indicate  there  is  no 
reastm  to  doubt  that  Cambodia  is  a  sanc- 
tuary, a  training  ground,  and  a  source 
of  su]n>ly  for  the  Vieteong.  Last  month 
when  I  was  in  South  Vietnam,  in  fact, 
I  was  told  of  the  existence  of  three  air- 
fields in  nearby  Cambodia  which  receive 
daUy  flights  of  supplies  for  the  Vieteong. 
I  was  shocked  to  learn  as  well  from  an 
informed  naval  officer  that  while  410 
free  world  ships  sailed  through  South 
Vietnam  during  1985  on  the  Mekong 
River  into  Cambodia  that  we  have  no 
effective  control  over  this  traffic  to  pre- 
vent the  flow  of  contraband.  The  Me- 
kong has  long  been  suspected  as  a  back- 
door source  of  supply  to  the  Vieteong. 

In  view  of  the  overwhelming  evidence 
of  Prince  Sihanouk's  open  economic  and 
political  support  of  the  Vieteong  I  be- 
lieve that  South  Vietnam  should  be 
urged  in  the  strongest  manner  possible 
to  dose  the  Mekong  River  to  all  Cam- 
bodian-bound ocean  traffic,  and  I  have 
urged  the  President  in  a  letter  to  do  Just 
this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  an  answer 
from  the  State  Department  to  my  letter 
to  the  President.  Its  argxunent  is  in  the 
same  similar  vein  as  the  one  I  dted  in 
my  remarks  on  last  May  4  in  this  cham- 
ber. First,  the  Department  does  its  best 
to  assiu-e  me  that  there  really  is  not  any 
problem  and  then  in  the  next  paragraph 
I  am  told  everything  is  being  done  that 
is  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  this  so- 
called  nonproblem. 

While  I  certainly  do  hope  that  some- 
thing is  going  to  be  done  about  it,  be- 
cause as  I  said,  as  of  last  month  not 
enough  was  being  done  about  it 

Just  what  does  the  Department  say 
about  this  nonproblem?    They  say: 

While  It  la  probable  that  some  Items  from 
these  cargoes  do  reach  the  Viet  Cong  we 
have  no  evidence  that  a  substantial  amount 
of  material  valuable  to  the  Viet  Cong  war 
as  yet  reaches  them  through  ocean  shipping 
on  the  Mekong. 

Thus  It  is  admitted  that  it  is  "prob- 
able" that  the  Mekong  does  constitute 
a  supply  route  to  the  Vieteong  but,  in  the 
Department's  eyes  not  in  "substantial" 
amounts. 

Now  first  of  all.  we  do  not  presently 
have  certain  knowledge  of  just  what  Is 
being  shipped  up  the  Mekong,  and  if 
we  do  not  know  this,  we  do  not  know 
Just  how  much  direct  aid  the  Vieteong 
is  getting  from  this  source.  Second,  the 
point  is  after  all.  as  the  D^artment  ad- 
mits, the  Vieteong  have  been  getting  aid 
through  this  source.  In  whatever 
amounts.  Our  air  strikes  into  North 
Vietnam  and  Laos  have  been  for  one 
prlndpal  purpose,  to  interdict  the  ene- 
my's supply  lines  and  yet  we  have  failed 
to  take  effective  action  against  a  supidy 
line  running  right  through  South  Viet- 
nam. I  say  that  wherever  we  find  a 
source  of  supply  to  the  enemy,  in  what- 
ever amounts,  it  must  not  be  tolerated 
but  must  be  eliminated. 


It  is  striking  as  well  that  the  State  De- 
partment makes  no  comment  as  to  the 
desirability  or  undeslrablllty  of  closing 
the  Mekong  River  as  li  means  of  eco- 
nomic pressure  to  encourage  Cambodia 
to  live  up  to  its  professed  policy  of  neu- 
tralism. It  is  often  said  that  the  Cam- 
bodian Chief  of  State,  Prince  Sihanouk, 
has  turned  an  accommodating  eye  to^ 
ward  the  Communists  in  the  belief  that 
the  Vieteong  will  triumph  In  South  Viet- 
nam. While  this  is  probably  in  part 
wishful  thinking  due  to  Sihanouk's  own 
dislike  for  his  Eastern  neighbor  it  would 
appear  possible  that  the  growing  U.S. 
military  commitment  in  South  Vietnam 
might  raise  doubts  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  Vieteong.  Never- 
theless, unless  we  shut  off  the  enemy's 
source  of  supply  we  face  a  longer,  costlier, 
bloodier  war  in  South  Vietnam.  In  such 
a  protracted  struggle  it  is  less  likeiy  that 
Cambodia  would  soon  reverse  its  policy 
of  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Vieteong.  A 
forthright  stand  on  the  question  of  this 
Mekong  River  back-door  aid  to  the  Viet- 
eong might  well  indicate  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Saigon  government  to  win 
this  struggle  and  thereby  produce  a  salu- 
tary effect  upon  Cambodia's  position.  In 
any  event,  the  conditions  presupposed  by 
the  treaty  making  the  Mekong  an  inter- 
national waterway  have  been  radically 
altered  by  the  growing  hostility  of  the 
Cambodian  Government.  It  is  time  that 
pressure  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Cam- 
bodia to  live  up  to  its  alleged  foreign 
policy  of  strict  neutrality  in  the  hope 
that  the  war  itself  will  not  spread  into 
that  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of  my 
letter  to  the  President  of  May  3.  the 
text  of  the  response  to  it  from  the  White 
House  dated  May  4  by  Henry  H.  Wilson, 
Jr.,  administrative  assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Douglas 
MacArthur  n,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations  dated 
May  16. 

Mat  3.  19M. 
Hon.  Ltnooh  B.  Jorkson, 
The  President  of  the  United  Statea. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PRannsMT:  Recent  repcM>ts  in  our 
own  press  as  well  as  the  monitored  state- 
m«nt8  of  the  Cambodian  Chief  of  State. 
Prince  Sihanouk,  give  every  indication  thst 
Cambodia  Is  providing  substantial  assistance 
to  the  Viet  Cong  despite  Its  alleged  foreign 
policy  of  "strict  neutrality".  I  have  been 
particularly  disturbed  by  reports  that  ship- 
ping up  the  Mekong  River  to  the  Cambodlsn 
port  of  Phnom  Penh  carry  goods  which  ulti- 
mately benefit  the  enemies  of  South  Vietnam. 
According  to  Information  provided  me  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  during  the  flnt 
three  months  of  this  year,  103  Free  World 
vessels  have  entered  Cambodia  via  the  Me- 
kong River.  Consequently.  I  was  shocked  to 
learn  Just  a  few  days  ago  while  in  South 
Vietnam  as  a  member  of  a  special  mission 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  that, 
as  one  of  our  high-ranking  Naval  officers  told 
me,  "We  have  no  effective  control  over  this 
shipping." 

The  Treaty  signed  In  1954  by  Cambodia, 
Laoe,  and  South  Vietnam  clearly  points  out 
that  navigation  on  this  International  water- 
way miist  not  Jeopardize  the  maintenance 
of  general  security  of  any  of  the  ripartan 
sUtes.  In  view  o(  the  Increasing  bostiUty  at 
the  Cambodian  Oovernment  and  the  present 
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laeffectlvenees  of  the  survellanoe  of  river 
traffic,  I  would  respectfully  lie^commend  that 
the  Oovernment  of  South  Vietnam  be  urged 
to  close  the  Mekong  River  toi  411  Cambodian- 
bound  ocean  traffic.  The  In'^nt  of  such  ac- 
tion would  be  to  limit  rathjet'  than  expand 
the  war  by  seeking  to  reduce  Cambodia's 
psrtlcipatlon  In  it,  and  tu  dol  so  by  economic 
and  not  military  means.  I  am  satisfied  that 
unless  more  effective  measures  are  taken  to 
close  the  Viet  Cong's  "back-idoor"  source  of 
supply  from  Cambodia  that  t))i8  struggle  will 
Iw  made  much  longer,  coetllir,  and  bloodier, 
snd  with  little  proepect  t 
would  feel  compelled  to  coi 
ence  table. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Charlcb  E 


it    the    enemy 
to  the  oonfer- 


:Housx, 

,  May  4,  isee. 


THt  Wi 

Washingtc 
Bon.  Charles  E.  CRAicBER^Aik 
House  of  Representatives.       I 
Washington.  B.C.  | 

Dear  Conorkbsman:  Mayi  I  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  May  3  to  the  Ptesldent  calling 
to  his  attention  information  you  obtained 
In  the  course  of  your  recent  visit  to  South 
Vietnam  regarding  free  w^ld  shipping  to 
Oambodla  via  the  Mekong  Rurer. 

Tour   Interest   is   very   mvch    appreciated 

and  the  recommendations  cd4tained  in  your 

letter  will  have  the  careful  COnald^atlon  of 

the  President  and  his  ad\ 

Sincerely, 

Henry  H.  vU.son,  Jr., 
Administrative  Assistani  fo  the  Presi- 
dent. 


State, 
,,May  16, 19S6. 


Dcr4 

W<uhingtt 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chambi 
Hoxise  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  CHAMs^itLAiN :  We  have 
been  requested  by  Mr.  Wllsctn  of  the  White 
Bouse  staff  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  3 
to  the  President  concerning:  alleged  diver- 
sion of  cargoes  shipped  up  t4f  Mekong  River 
to  Cambodia  to  the  ultiihttte  benefit  of 
•aemles  of  South  Viet-Nam.  Your  letter 
recommended  that  the  Oovwiunent  ot  the 
Bepubllc  of  Vlet-Nam  be  ursM  to  close  the 
Mekong  River  to  all  Cambodia -bound  ocean 
traffic.  I  j 

The  Department  has  congruously  under 
review  the  question  ol  shipping  on  the 
Mekong  River  and  the  dail|er  that  goods 
carried  up  the  river  to  Cambodia  may  be 
transshipped  from  there  to  I  the  Viet  Cong. 
The  evidence  available  at  thu  time  does  not 
confirm  that  significant  diversions  are  taking 
place.  Approximately  70^  of  the  total 
cargo  shipped  In  1966  to  I^hnom  Penh  on 
the  Mekong  consisted  of  Petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  Importedjlor  sale  through 
Western-owned  faculties  l  in  Cambodia. 
Uuch  of  the  remalndei^-abtiat  25%  of  the 
total  shipping  Into  PhncHh  Penh  during 
1966 — consisted  at  IdentlflaMe  general  cargo 
and  of  miscellaneous  cargoes  (tuch  as  metals, 
asphalt,  cement,  and  small'  quantities  of 
foodstuffs.  I 

While  it  U  probable  that  ipcM  Items  from 
these  cargoes  do  reach  thei  Viet  Gong,  we 
have  no  evidence  Indicating  i  that  a  substan- 
tial aoiount  of  nukterial  valuM>le  to  the  Vlet- 
Cong  war  effort  reaches  them  through  ocean 
■hipping  on  the  M^ong.  IiixpFoved  security 
measures  now  being  developed  to  control 
Vlet-Mam  riverine  traffic  will,  however,  be 
HffiXtd  to  International  shipping  as  well, 
consistent  with  South  VletrHam-s  Interna- 
tional  treaty  obUgattons. 

I  hope  tb«t  this  Inf orm4l|ton  wiU  be  of 
•■tstanoe  to  you. 

Stnoerely  yours, 

DotTOLAs  Msc^k^tnnm  n. 
Astittant  Secretary  for 
Relations. 


itongreniomal 


PERMIT  SALE  OF  NUCLEAR  ARMS 
TO  NATO 

Mr.  FINDLE7.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nUnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  that  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  KslltI  Is  placing  in  today's 

CONGRESSIONAI.    RECORD    the    fUll    tCXt   Of 

the  statement  made  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Subcommittee  on 
Europe,  by  former  President  Elsenhower. 
I  read  In  the  Sunday  Star  the  wire  serv- 
ice's analysis  of  this  statement  and  com- 
ments ai^propriate  on  it  made  by  several 
Members  of  this  body  and  other  Govern- 
ment ofSdals. 

To  me  this  Is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  hopeful  statements  made  In  re- 
gard to  the  futiu^  of  the  Atlantic  alli- 
ance in  many  years.  Coming  from  the 
first  Supreme  Commander  of  NATO,  a 
former  President  of  the  United  States, 
one  who  imdoubtedly  occupies  a  position 
of  prestige  throughout  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity, unmatched  by  anyone  else,  it  is 
especially  significant.  In  it  the  former 
President  proposes  that  under  certain 
NATO  arrangements  we  sell  atomic 
weapons  to  such  NATO  nations  that  may 
desire  them. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  has  been  used 
as  the  excuse  in  the  past  for  denying  to 
the  French  Government  nuclear  infor- 
mation which  we  have  known  is  available 
to  the  Soviets.  The  exact  language  of 
the  act  in  my  view  is  broad  enough  to 
have  permitted  our  Government  to  supply 
the  French  Government  with  this  in- 
formation. In  any  event.  I  feel  it  Is 
most  timely  to  have  a  thorough,  detailed 
review  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  hope- 
fully leading  to  amendments  in  the  light 
of  present-day  realities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  this  point  I  may  Include  the  text 
of  the  Associated  Press  analysis  of  the 
former  President's  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 
PxRiuT   Sale  or   Nuclear  Arms  to  NATO, 
Eisenhower  Urges 

Former  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
proposes  a  drastic  overhaul  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  provide  for  the  possible  sale 
of  nuclear  weap>ons  and  submarines  to  North 
Atlantic  defense  nations. 

As  a  former  supreme  commander  of  NATO, 
Elsenhower  said  he  had  felt  "we  should  seek 
authority  to  seU  appropriate  nuclear  weapons 
to  other  governments  •  *  •  \mder  special 
conditions  and  arrangements — to  be  approved 
by  the  NATO  organlisatlon — that  could  oper- 
ate effectively  In  the  defense  of  Europe." 

He  found  It  strange,  he  said,  "that  even 
though  the  Soviets  long  ago  succeeded  in 
developing  a  nuclear  capability  of  great 
strength  and  effloiancy  we  have  been  forced, 
by  law.  to  keep  aay  useful  knowledge  about 
the  science  from  most  of  our  partaera  io 
NATO." 

JBlaenhower  also  Indicated  the  present  level 
of  American  troops  kept  In  Europe  stems  In 


part   from   faUixre   of   the   allies   to   raise 
expected  grotind  forces. 

•PVR  TO  ALUKB 

And  he  said  that  whUe  nothing  should  be 
done  to  antagonlae  the  French  people,  "to 
make  up  the  deficit"  from  France's  ptUlout 
irom  NATO's  system,  the  other  allies — espe- 
cially Germany — "should  be  encouraged  to 
develop  more  mUltary  power." 

Johnson  administration  policy  continues 
to  be  committed  to  a  maintenance  of  Ameri- 
can troop  strength  in  Europe.  VS.  officials 
have  been  favralng  greater  defense  efforts 
by  the  other  NATO  members,  including 
Oermany. 

Elsenhower  expressed  his  views  in  a  letter 
written  May  17  from  Walter  Reed  Hospital 
where  he  is  under  treatment  for  arthritis,  to 
Senator  Henrt  M.  Jackbon,  Democrat,  oif 
Washington,  and  Representative  Edna  F. 
Kelly,  Democrat,  of  New  York.  Jackson, 
who  heads  a  Senate  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee,  and  Representative  Kellt, 
head  of  a  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee on  Europe,  made  the  letter  public  last 
night. 

Elsenhower's  proposals  ccdllded  violently 
with  the  position  the  Senate-House  Atomic 
Energy  Ooaimlttee  has  taken  against  the 
transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  to  any  other 
nation. 

They  also  seem  to  cut  across  current 
efforts  by  the  Johnson  administration  to 
obtain  a  nonproliferation  agreement  with 
Russia.  The  Senate  voted  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  these  efforts  last  week. 

Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Democrat, 
of  New  Mexico,  former  chairman  of  the 
Senate-House  Atomic  Energy  Committee, 
c(»nmented: 

"Once  you  start  transferring  nuclear 
weapons  around  you  have  to  start  teaching 
people  how  to  use  them  and  how  they  are 
made  and  you  have  unomtrOlled  nuclear 
expansion." 

Rep.  Craio  Hooker,  R-Callf.,  another 
former  chairman  of  the  codxunlttee,  said 
that  "the  whole  philosophy  of  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  against  proliferation." 

Jackson  expressed  the  view  that  Congress 
"should  be  very  slow  to  make  any  change  in 
the  basic  system  under  whlob  we  are 
operating." 

Eisenhower  did  not  go  into  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  about  West  Germany  in 
the  revisions  in  NATO  that  are  going  to  be 
iaeceO.  by  the  withdrawal  of  French  forces, 
except  to  advocate  encouragement  for  the 
Germans  to  "develop  more  military  power." 

"I  believe  that  we  should  take  the  attitude 
that  while  we  are  saddened  that  France  has 
seen  fit  to  act  Independently  of  all  other 
nations  in  the  aUlance,  aU  are  stUl  ready  to 
accept  her  back  Into  the  fold  whenever  she 
might  desire  to  return,"  he  said. 

raxNCH  SKAcnoH  ctno 

Elsenhower  said  the  inability  of  American 
officials  to  transfer  nuclear  information  or 
weapons  to  France  triggered  that  country's 
attempts  to  develop  mdependent  nuolear 
status.  • 

"Onoe  this  was  done."  be  said,  "aba  eould 
be  completely  free  of  any  NATO  influenoe  In 
any  action  she  might  choose  to  take. 

The  McMahon  (Atomic  Energy)  Act  still 
bans  the  transfer  of  weapons.  It  was 
amended  in  1958,  whUe  Elsenhower  was  presi- 
dent, to  permit  the  transfer  of  design  in- 
formation to  nations  regarded  as  quailflad 
to  receive  it. 

Only  Britain  has  qualified.  The  British 
reoelTed  Polaris  mlMlle  plans  whleh  enabled 
them  to  buUd  mlasUe-flrlng  sulmarlneB. 
Other  NATO  nations  liave  reoelyed  what  Is 
called  "external  design"  information  about 
the  conformation  of  the  H-bomb,  how  it  is 
mounted,  how  carried,  and  what  war-time 
targets  have  been  selected. 
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Ba«ihoi»er  nld  that  th«  1*61  McMahon 
act— xlnftMl  largely  toy  the  •  •  •  Ifahon. 
D-Oonn..  and  Artbnr  H.  Vandanberg.  R- 
mcb.— Ignored  certain  agreement*  "reacbed 
tof  Mr.  CburchUl  and  Prealdent  Booeevelt 
at  Quebec  and  later  by  Preatdent  Ituman 
and  Prima  Minister  AtleeT 


Aor  pwn"'*'  OCT  or  datb 
"Moreover,"  be  aald,  "It  waa  written  on  the 
aaeiunptlon  that  the  United  Statee  had — and 
probably  oould  retain— a  monopoly  In  the 
nuclear  aclenoe.**  He-aald  It  ibonld  be  up- 
dated In  the  framework  of  modem  develop- 
menti. 

The  farmer  Prealdent  eald  that  aa  NATO 
oommaader  he  had  vlalted  the  capltale  of  aU 
the  allied  natlo"T  to  Impreea  on  their  leaders 
the  Tuutantandlng  that  while  eome  VS.  foroea 
would  be  left  indefinitely  on  the  oonttaent, 
Weetem  Europe  muat  take  over  Ite  own  de- 
tenaea  when  It  waa  able  to  do  ao. 

Be  Mid  tbla  understanding  "later  waa 
ahalved  or  forgotten  In  Sorope." 


DELAWARE  WATER  OAF  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  SATLOR  Ue.  Bpaaksr,  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoid  and 
Include  extraneous  mAtter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeotlaa 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objectloa. 

ICr.  SATLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aj>proprlatlons  In  R^xirt  No. 
1405.  Issued  Biarch  31,  1966,  covering 
Depeirtment  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  for  1967,  had 
this  to  say  with  reject  to  land  acquisi- 
tion. 

The  Committee  la  serloaaly  ooncemed  with 
developmente  In  the  land  aequlsltton  pro* 
gram  under  the  lAnd  and  Water  Oonseifa- 
tlon  Pund.  Fundamentally,  the  Committee 
endocMS  the  Idea  of  the  aequUtlon  of  varl- 
oua  land  areaa  within  the  Nation  for  the 
preserratlon  of  natural  soenlc  beauty,  the 
provision  of  recreation  areas  for  our  Inersaa 
Ing  peputetton,  and  the  preearratton  of  wild- 
life habtl^t.  In  the  optnloa  at  the  Commit- 
tee, the  enactment  of  the  Laxid  and  Water 
OoosOTvatlon  Act  to  aocompllah  this  purpoae 
provided  a  vary  logleal  and  practical  ar- 
rangement. 

However,  the  Committee  Is  Increasingly 
perturbed  at  the  eaoalatlon  of  land  prloea 
In  areas  dealgnatert  for  aoqiUsltlai  under  the 
iMot  and  Water  CoDservatlon  Fund  Act  as 
the  result  at  extensive  operation  of  land 
speculators.  The  objectlvee  of  this  program 
ae  mentioned  beretofare  are  not  the  en- 
richment of  tboaa  Individuals  who  seek  to 
capltaUae  on  the  Government's  Intention  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

This  escalation  of  land  prices  which 
concerns  the  Appropriations  Committee 
80  deeply  is  particularly  acute  at  the 
Delaware  Water  Oap  National  Recrea- 
tion Area.  This  area,  located  Just  up- 
stresm  from  the  scenlcally  famous  Dela- 
ware Water  Oap  on  th^  Delaware  River, 
is  within  100  miles  of  30  mlllltui  people, 
or  16  percent  of  our  Nation's  p(H>uJatlon. 
By  the  year  2010  it  Is  estimated  that  some 
4T  mUtton  people  wiU  live  within  100  miles 
of  this  area  and  more  than  1  million  peo- 
ple wlttatn  SS  miles. 

The  Delaware  Water  Gap  National 
Recreation  Area  was  authorised  by  Pub- 
lic I*w  89-158.  approved  September  1. 
1985  (79  Stat  812).  to  further  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  com- 


pact which  was  an>roved  September  27, 
1961  (75  Stat.  688) .  and  to  provide  for 
public  outdoor  recreation  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  proposed  Tocks  Island  Reser- 
voir and  lands  adjacent  thereto. 

This  act  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
ttie  Army  to  acquire  t^Tpnudmatety  46,000 
acres  of  land  needed  for  the  national 
recreation  area.  The  act  further  author- 
ized appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
and  Interests  in  lands  not  exceeding  $37,- 
412,000,  which  money  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
cany  out  the  actual  acquisition. 

There  are  two  faliiy  large  and  very 
active  homeslte  developments  within 
what  will  be  the  boundaries  of  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Oap  National  Recreation 
Area.  One  devdopment  is  on  the  New 
Jersey  side  and  thie  other  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania portion  of  the  area.  Some  5,- 
600  acres  are  included  within  these  de- 
velopments, with  some  5,000  lots  platted 
with  sale  prices  ranging  from  $600  to 
$4,500  per  lot,  and  many  with  structures 
ranging  In  cost  from  $6,000  to  $50,000. 
Punds  are  needed  now  to  stabilize  land 
values  and  to  stop  further  develoinaent 
here  and  throughout  the  entire  national 
recreation  area. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1966,  $250,000  was 
provided  from  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  for  advance  planning  for 
the  acquisition  of  lands  at  the  Delaware 
Water  Oap  National  Recreati(»i  Area. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  appro- 
prlatkm  act  of  1967.  which  has  been 
cleared  by  the  C^ongress  to  the  President, 
provides  a  total  of  $6339,500— $1,570,000 
in  Pennsylvania  and  $4,769,500  In  New 
Jersey — for  acquisition  at  this  area. 

Thirty  million  addl^onal  dollars  are 
needed  promptly.  With  all  the  demands 
agaUist  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  across  the  country.  Including  both 
State  and  Federal  requirements.  It  does 
not  ^>pear  that  the  necessary  funds  to 
complete  the  acquisition  at  the  Delaware 
Water  Oap  National  Recreation  Area 
may  be  provided  except  over  an  extended 
period  of  time,  and  time  is  the  big  factor 
here. 

The  Delaware  River  Commission,  un- 
der article  12  of  the  compact,  has  ample 
borrowing  power  to  acquire  Immediate 
funds  so  as  to  accelerate  land  acquisition. 
The  problem  is  that  the  commission  is 
wltlumt  revenue  and  hence  is  without  a 
credit  base  against  which  to  issue  reve- 
nue bonds. 

Tb  overcome  this  difflculty,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  contract  with  the  Del- 
aware River  Basin  Commission,  for  re- 
payment to  the  commlaslon  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  for  such  funds  as  might 
be  provided  by  the  commission.  lUs 
bin.  when  enacted  into  law,  would  then 
permit  the  Delaware  River  Commission 
to  proceed  to  market  revenue  bonds  for 
the  express  purpose  of  providing  the 
necessary  funds  promptly  to  complete  the 
land  aequiaitlan.  The  Secrrtary  of  the 
Interior  will  be  authorlied  to  enter  mto 
a  contract  with  the  Delaware  River  Com- 
mission to  repay  the  commission  over 
an  extended  period  of  time  from  the  land 
and  water  oonservatloq  fuikto.  Tlila 
legislation  win  expedite  the  land  aoquisi- 


Uoa  at  the  Delaware  Water  Oap  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  and,  at  the  same 
time,  assist  materially  in  preventing 
escalation  of  land  prices. 

The  bllLwlll  accomplish  these  thln|»: 

First.  Authorized  acquisitions  in  the 
Delaware  Water  Oap  Area  can  go  ahead 
promptly,  thus  settling  lincertainty  Iti 
the  minds  of  local  governments  and  resi- 
dents of  the  area. 

Second.  Land  speculation  will  be 
stopped. 

Third.  The  Federal  Oovenunent  will 
save  money  in  the  long  run  because  any 
Interest  that  may  be  paid  on  the  bond 
will  doubtless  be  less  than  the  increase  in 
land  values  that  the  Government  would 
have  to  pay  if  the  purchase  program 
were  extended  over  a  long  number  of 
years. 

MEDICARE  AND  THE  SHORTAOB  OF 
HEALTH  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwm] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
truism  to  say  that  progress  brings  prob- 
lems, and  nowhere  Is  this  more  true  than 
In  the  field  of  health  care. 

Here,  in  fact,  the  problems  have 
reached  crisis  proportions — but  not  be- 
cause of  any  lack  of  concern  or  igno- 
rance or  absence  of  resources.  On  the 
contrary,  because  we  do  care,  because  we 
do  know  the  importance  of  medical  at- 
tention, and  because  we  are  a  prosperous 
people,  we  are  faced  with  the  paradox 
that  we  cannot  obtain  the  care  we  want 
and  can  pay  for. 

The  key,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  personnel: 
the  shortage  of  nurses,  doctors,  and  the 
variety  of  others  engaged  In  the  healing 
arts  on  whom  we  must  depend  for  the 
care  our  pe<H>le's  need.  Our  failure  has 
been  one  of  planning  and  Judgmoit. 
Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  H,  we 
have  seen  Increasing  evidence  that  the 
training  of  health  personnel  was  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  demand  for  health 
services.  Yet,  our  re^xinse  has  not  been 
equal  to  the  challenge. 

Today,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  reaping 
the  disappointment  and  frustration  of 
our  failure  to  plan.  The  advent  of  medi- 
care, an  expanded  medical  assistance 
program,  the  so-called  mllltur  medicare 
program,  and  other  advanced  and  pro- 
gressive health  care  programs  enacted 
by  Congress  have  compounded  the  al- 
ready heavy  d«nand  for  health  services 
and  personnel  created  by  q|ir  growing 
affluence,  our  burgeoning  population,  and 
our  increased  awareness  of  the  Ixnpor- 
tance  of  good  health. 

Two  weeks  ago,  as  I  informed  our  ool- 
leaguea,  I  wrote  to  the  Pxesident  ap- 
plauding his  decision  to  appoint  a  dls- 
tingidshed  panel  of  expats  and  laymen 
to  study  the  health  personnel  needs  of 
the  coontry.  I  proixMed  at  that  time 
that  he  miPDiement  this  move  by  mobiliz- 
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M  existing  Federal  resooi  c  es — in  terms 
both  of  Federal-aid  prograns  and  pro- 
grams administered  dlrectw  by  the  Oov- 
enunent— to  help  meet  tiie  immediate 
problem  brought  about  b]  the  start  of 
medicare  on  July  L, 

Since  that  time,  as  I  hav^isubsequently 
reported,  others  have  add^  their  voices 
and  recranmendations,  urging  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  tak^  both  short- 
range  and  long-range  actions  to  deal 
with  this  difficult  situation.  ' 

Most  recently,  I  have  been  gratified 
to  receive  a  letter  from  t^  director  of 
the  legislative  program  of  jithe  American 
Nurses'  Association  expressing  the  air- 
port of  the  ANA  for  thisi  {effort.  And, 
yesterday,  the  distingulshedl  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [ 
dressed  himself  to  this  p: 

Under  leave  to  extend  i 
the  Recobd,  I  include  the  Ife^ter  from  the 
ANA  and  the  speech  of  Sei^ator  Casi: 

Amoocan  NtmscB'  AasociATi^K,  Ikc, 
Neio  York.  N.y.J 
Hon.  FLOBSNCi  P.  Dwrm, 
VS.  House  of  Kepresentatives 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Dub  Mks.  Dwm:  The  Aiierlcan  Nuraee' 
AMOclatlon  has  read  with  ap  pfreclatlon  your 
extension  of  remarks  In  tbi  Congressional 
Record  of  May  10,  1966,  conceiiilng  tbe  sbort- 
ige  of  medical  personnel,  particularly  pro- 
fflulonal  nurses,  In  this  country. 

We  bave  long  been  preealnig  for  Increased 
funds  to  train  tbe  young  men  and  women  ot 
UUs  coimtry  for  nursing  servjoee.  Wblle  tbe 
irurse  Training  Act  of  1964,.  provided  tbe 
beginning  of  aid  to  overconii  tbeee  sbort- 
tgee,  mucb  more  must  be  dcme.  We  of  tbe 
ANA  bave  long  been  aware  n  tbls  and  are 
Kutely  conscious  of  tbe  InciWsed  strain  on 
our  nursing  forces  Imposed  bV  tbe  passage  of 
Uedlcare.  We  suppcirted  Mii^care  and  we 
(lie  bare  been  actively  seekng  additional 
Federal  belp  for  niirsing  edua  k'  ion.  Bemarks 
lucb  ss  yo\u-8  greatly  assist  tl  is  flgbt  and  we 
bope  tbat  your  awareness  wlU  be  transmitted 
to  otbers.  Tbe  crisis  foretold  by  President 
Truman's  Commission  on  HJekltb  Needs  of 
the  Nation  Is  now  upon  us.  frbe  danger  to 
Uie  people  of  tbe  conunvmityj.  from  cblldren 
to  those  of  older  years,  from  a  lack  of  nursing 
personnel  and  in  particular  jUtck  of  skilled, 
quaUfled,  professional  personiiel  Is  imminent. 

The  ANA  applauds  your  elprts  to  arouse 

Congress  to  tbls  fact  and  wiiaMure  you  of 

npport  for  your  efforts  In  tb|^  regard. 

Sincerely, 

HnXN  V.  COKN^^,  RJf., 
Director,  LegiaU  tlve  Profrsm. 

bCZHPTS   PBOU   RXMAaXB  PaVABBD   SOB  Dk- 
UVXBT    BT    SKMATOB    CUIVt  IBO    P.    CaSX    AT 

OoamBSTONX   I^tino   Ckbeiconibs  vob   a 
New  Wnro  or  thx  DAiroH'ns  or  **""w 

HOKZ    AMD     IirriBMABT    roi   jTRB    AOBD    AT 

CurroM,  N.J.,  8t7in>AT.  Mai  !aa,  19M 
Progreealve  In  response  tO'  tbe  cbaUenges 
of  a  changing  society,  cognlzajnt  of  tbe  pllgbt 
of  the  Impoverlsbed.  and  cbsrltable  to  tbe 
Umlts  of  its  capabUlty— tbls  describee  tbe 
Daughters  of  Iiliriam  Home!  and  Inflnnary 
for  the  Aged  since  it  was  founded  by  Natban 
Bamert  on  a  46-acre  eatate  ta  loai. 

Tbls  cvtetaony  Is  in  keeiitng  wlUi  tbat 
trsdltton. 


OertaUUy  It  wlU  be  clear 


M 


one  that  tbe  cornerstone  wje  put  In  place 
teday  is  symbolic  of  progreei  jtn  reeponae  to 
the  challenge  currently  prew  i^ted  by  enact- 
ment of  Uedlcare  and  otber  rSstly  expanded 
Bsalth  programs. 

.  Wbat  may  oot  yet  be  ole  i  r  to  everyone. 
Mwever,  u  tbe  magnitude  ot  tbe  oballenge 
posed  by  CongreM  wben  it  ]  li  seed  adequat* 


almost  every- 


bealtb  oare  wltbln  tbe  Onaoclal  reacb  of  our 

OltlMDS. 

Tbere  probably  are  few  wbo  realise  tbat 
Medicare  Iteelf  provides  only  a  portion  of 
tbe  cballenge.  Tbere  are  about  19  million 
Americans— an  estimated  669.000  of  them  In 
New  .lersey — who  are  eligible  for  the  bene- 
fits of  Medicare.  Tbere  are  at  least  35  mil- 
lion Americans  wbo  may  qualify  for  publicly- 
flnanced  care  under  tbe  expanded  programs 
provided  ;f or  under  tbe  1965  Social  Security 
amendments  for  tbe  "medically  Indigent"  of 
all  agee. 

Tbe  precise  role  of  tbls  Home  In  tbe  Medi- 
cal Assistance  programs  for  tbe  needy  can- 
not be  known  untU  our  State  Legislature 
deflnee  tbe  program  In  New  Jersey.  At  least 
27  otber  States  bave  taken  steps  to  set  up 
tbe  prognm.  In  tbelr  areas  and  I  hope  action 
by  our  State  leglslat\ire  will  not  be  delayed 
mucb  longer. 

We  all  want  tbls  expanded  aid  to  be  made 
available  quickly  to  tbe  aged,  tbe  blind,  tbe 
dlBabled,  families  wltb  dependent  children 
and  others  of  all  ages  whose  incomes  are  too 
low  to  enable  tbem  to  pay  for  the  health  and 
medical  oare  tbey  need. 

But  our  legislature's  eagerly-awaited  ac- 
tion stUl  will  leave  us  face  to  face  wltb  an 
even  greater  problem  which  I  bave  been  con- 
oemed  about  for  some  time:  Tbe  Federal  leg- 
islation which  reduced  tbe  financial  barriers 
to  adequate  medical  care  does  nothing  to 
solve  tbe  cbronlc  shortage  of  personnel  and 
facllitlea  needed  to  deliver  tbat  care. 

As  Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  has  so 
peroeptibly  put  it,  medicare  tmd  the  medical 
assistance  programs  promise  payment  for 
medical  services — but  do  not  promise  de- 
livery of  tbe  serrloe. 

Our  blstorlo  shortage  ot  medical  personnel 
and  facilities  will  be  aggravated  to  a  crisis 
stage  when  Medicare  patients  begin  to  seek 
services  July  1  and  as  more  and  more  states 
put  Into  effect  programs  for  expanded  care 
for  tbe  needy. 

Many  of  tu  In  Congress  bave  seen  this  com- 
ing and  sought  to  bead  It  off.  Tbe  problem 
already  was  acute  20  years  ago  wben  I  came 
to  Congrees  and  began  pressing  for  more  aid 
for  botb  training  and  facilities. 

Wltb  otbers  I  strove  for  large  expansion 
of  tbe  Bltt-Burton  program  for  construction 
and  modernisation  of  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes,  aid  to  medical  schools  for  training 
of  doctors,  the  Nxirses  Training  Act  and  tbe 
Health  Professions  Training  Act. 

We  were  successftU  In  part,  but  unfortu- 
nately only  in  part. 

Tbe  Medicare  Bill  itself  contained  my  pro- 
posal for  a  study  of  nursing  homes  by  a 
blgb  level  conference  wben  it  was  passed  by 
tbe  Senate  last  year.  Regrettably,  tbla  pro- 
vision, essential  to  adeqtiate  preparation  for 
tbe  demand  for  nursing  home  services,  was 
opposed  by  the  administration.  Tbls  opposi- 
tion undoubtedly  was  tbe  reason  tbe  provi- 
sion ihM  eliminated  in  eonf erenoe  before  tbe 
bill  was  given  final  approval. 

Wltbln  tbe  past  few  weeks.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  WU- 
bur  J.  Cohen  testified  before  tbe  House  Ways 
and  Means  Oonunlttee  tbat  tbe  nation  needs 
150,000  more  general-boq;>ltal  beds  and  800,- 

000  more  beds  In  nursing  bomee.    Naturally, 

1  welcome  tbls  recognition  of  tbe  problem 
althougb  It  U  both  beUted  and  Inadeqtute. 

Bqually  serious  to  tbe  sbortage  of  medloal 
personnel — doctors,  nurses,  medical  speclal- 
Uts  and  para-medloal  personnel.  A  recent 
study,  for  exasaple,  abowed  tbat  of  42,000 
registered  nuraes  In  Massachusetts,  only  balf 
were  vrarklng  In  tbe  nuraing  field. 

Tbe  Public  Healtb  Servloe  eeUmatss  tbe 
nunvber  of  non>prae*lclng  nurses  In  tbe 
United  SUtes  at  SSOXMO.  A  survey  by  tbe 
Public  Health  Bervtoe  albaat  a  year  ago 
showed  tbat  only  about  60  per  cent  of  tbe 
"Skilled  care"  auariag  bomsa  in  tbe  eovntry 
eiB|>ioy.reglstared  aurass  on  afuU-tUne  baato. 


On  March  1,  President  Johnson  pr(^;x>sed  a 
10-year  program  of  govenunent  loans  and 
grants  wblcb  would  provide  up  to  $8  billion 
for  modernising  exlsttng  boq>lta]s  and  nurs- 
ing homes  In  tbls  country.  Otber  funds 
would  be  provided  to  stimulate  training  of 
doctors,  ntizses  and  para-medlcal  personneL 

Tbe  Preeident'a  program  U  welcomed  but  it 
is  very  late.  It  repreaents  extension  of  exist- 
ing programs  wblcb  a  number  of  us  sup- 
ported and  attempted  to  expand  In  tbe  past. 

With  money,  the  sbortage  of  bospttals, 
nursing  bonus  and  eqiilpment  can  be  reme- 
died In  a  reasonable  time.  But  it  will  take 
a  long  time  at  best  to  train  more  doctors, 
nuraee,  pathologists,  aneatbeelologlsta,  radl- 
OlogUts  and  others. 

Long  term  programs  are  pralsewortby,  but 
is  tbere  anything  we  can  do  now?  I  ^^tni^ 
tbere  is. 

For  example,  I  think  we  should  take  stepe 
to  get  back  Into  service  those  230,000  nurses 
wbo  bave  either  retired  or  taken  more  lucre- 
Uve  Jobs  in  otber  fields  wltb  better  work- 
ing conditions.  At  this  time  of  ctlsto  we 
cannot  afford  to  waste  any  of  our  available 
talents  or  training. 

We  must,  I  believe,  find  ways  to  utilise 
fully  all  tbe  medical  and  para-medlcal  per- 
sonnel we  now  have,  find  ways  of  bringing 
back  Into  the  field  tbose  wbo  bave  training 
tbey  are  not  using,  and  find  ways  to  up- 
grade tbe  sklUs  of  tbose  wbo  now  have  par- 
tial training. 

Just  as  you  bave  bere  at  the  Daughters 
of  Miriam  Home,  ho^iltals,  nursing  homes 
and  medical  oOclals  already  bave  taken  steps 
In  tbls  direction,  nieee  efforts  bave  been 
praiseworthy  Indeed.  But  they  need  to  be 
coordinated  and  Intensified. 

Aooordln^y,  I  am  asking  tbe  Secretary  of 
Health.  BdueaUon  and  Welfare  to  oonvene. 
as  quickly  as  possible,  a  conference  of  lead- 
en from  all  tbe  health  profeealons. 

Tbls  conference  would  be  an  Intensive 
working  session  aimed  at  gathering  tbe  best 
knowledge  and  praotioe  of  tbe  professions 
and  organising  a  coordinated  attack  on  tbe 
problems  tbat  wUl  be  preeented  wben  Medi- 
care begins.  It  would  speolfleaUy  advise 
what  actions  should  be  taken  by  govern- 
ment at  all  levels. 

At  tbe  conference,  repreeentattves  of  all 
segments  of  the  profession  would  exchange 
Ideas  on  bow  to  put  aU  available  faclUtlee 
and  personnel  to  most  effective  use. 

There  Is  no  time  to  waste.  We  must  aot 
at  once  to  meet  the  challenge  wa  will  face 
only  a  few  weeks  from  now  as  patients  be- 
gin to  seek  the  servlcee  provided  for  under 
Medicare  and  related  programs. 


•  THE  CHALLENGE  TO  STATS  AND 
LOCAL  OOVERNMENT 

BCr.  HORTON.  Mr.  %)eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwrsal 
may  extend  her  remarics  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneoua 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlcm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlaman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bene- 
fits of  sound  dty  planning  asxA  zoning 
have  been  widely  recognized  by  public 
oOoials  throughout  the  country  and.  in- 
creasingly, sound  planning  is  being  made 
a  condition  for  a  community  applying 
for  FMeral  grants-in-aid.  Mu^  Of  the 
development  taking  place  In  urban  ftreaa 
today  Is  Influenced  by  local  plans  and 
their  related  zoning  ordinances,  subdl- 
vlsUm  regulations,  and  capital  improve* 
ment  programs.    In  metropolitan 
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however,  much  of  this  1«  pUnnlnc  for  In- 
dlTldual  cities  rather  than  effectlTe  plan- 
ning for  the  entire  urban  area.  What  Is 
mlaslng  la  eoordlnatlon  of  those  munici- 
pal planning  and  coning  actkxis  ttiat 
have  an  effect  beyond  local  boundaries. 
The  AprU  7, 1M«.  edition  ot  the  Times 
Chronicle,  published  In  Montgomery 
County,  Pa.,  contained  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Challenge  to  Local  Govern- 
ment." The  editorial  briefly  reviews  a 
State  legislative  proposal  prepared  by  the 
advi8(»7  commissl<m  on  Intergovern- 
mental relations  to  Improve  the  tf  ective- 
ness  in  coordinating  municipal  planning 
and  Kmlng  actions  that  have  an  effect 
beyond  load  boundaries.  The  commis- 
sion's pn^osal.  contained  in  its  "1966 
State  Legislative  Programi."  suggests  a 
procedure  in  metropolitan  areas  be  es- 
tablished for  county  review  and  approval 
of  certain  local  planning  and  scmlng 
actions  that  have  an  effect  beyond  local 
boundaries  or  that  affect  development 
essential  to  countywlde  needs.  While 
there  is  room  for  debate  about  the  degree 
to  which  coimUes  or  regional  plaimlng 
groups  should  be  involved  in  this  process. 
ttoe  need  for  the  areawlde  coordiniUion 
■eems  to  me  to  be  clear  cut  and  I  com- 
mend the  Times  Chronicle  editorial  to 
our  colleagTies. 

A  iiuther  illustration  of  both  the  need 
for  and  the  progress  of  regional  coordi- 
nation was  provided  In  an  article  in  the 
May  16  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  by 
Mr.  WlHlam  Raspberry  In  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  current  status  of  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Council  of  Oovem- 
ments. 

On  a  related  matter.  Mr.  Bruce  Biossat 
in  a  column  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  May  10  called  attention  once 
again  to  the  need  for  the  States  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  need  for  greater  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  between 
cities  and  suburbs,  a  problem  to  which 
the  advisory  commission  on  intergovern- 
mental relations  has  devoted  extensive 
aiul  constructive  attmtlon. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remaila  in 
the  Rbcokd,  I  Ipchide  the  editorial  and 
the  two  articles: 

(From  tb*  TUum  Cbronld*.  Apr.  7,  1968] 
A  Oballbnos  to  Local  Oovxbmmxnt 
ask  vbether  aoiUng  power  ■hould  be  ttmiu- 
ferred  from  townships  and  borougha  to 
eountj  goremment,  and  jou  ve  sure  to  get 
twodianMtrtoallyoppaaBd  answers.  TheOltt- 
MBS  OouncU  of  iCantganery  County  asked 
last  wMk.  and  It  heard  the  two  opposing 
viewpoints. 

On  one  hand,  an  analyst  for  the  Advisory 
Oemmlssion  on  IntergoTemmental  Relattozu 
told  the  oouncll  that  local  government,  to  act 
reapooilbly.  must  be  large  enough  to  repre- 
sunt  a  dlvemty  ot  opinion  and  must  take  a 
broader  and  more  objective  view  than  many 
maU  munlelpaUtlee  are  taking.  Be  outUned 
a  proposal  to  give  eountlee  an  advisory  role 
In  municipalities  with  over  5.000  pecqrie  and 
aetual  aoolng  powvr  In  munldpalltlfle  with 
leas  than  6.000  people. 

On  the  other  hand.  Montgomery  County 
OcptsellT  PhlUp  Pendleton,  who  alao  Is 
mayor  «e  the  amaU  borough  at  Bryn  Athyn. 
said  bwiadST  eontrol  ot  sonlng  and  planning 
would  be  Just  another  step  in  removing  power 
from  loeal  government.  "We  need  asiall  gev- 
emmsat  rather  than  big  government,"  Psn- 
dleton  toM  the  oouncO.  "We  are  being  re- 
dttoed  to  nurabare.  which  Is  destruotlTe  to 
hamaa  freedom." 


Pendleton's  sentiment  is  generaUy  shared 
here,  and  the  orderly,  proq>erouB  develop- 
ment of  most  area  communlttee  la  evidence 
enough  that  strong  local  government  works 
weU.  When  It  comes  to  sonlng  and  planning, 
however,  there  Is  much  to  the  viewpoint  that 
broad  coordination  Is  necessary.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful whether  complete  control  should  be 
handled  to  county  government;  It  Is  hard 
to  Imagine,  for  example,  a  county  ■«»>t"B 
board  member  from  Oreen  Lane  voting  In- 
teUigentty  on  a  sldeyard  variance  for  a  Bryn 
Athyn  home.  But  U  Is  clear  tbat  more  Inter- 
munldpal  cooperation  la  eaaentlal  to  sound 
development. 

A  comprehenalve  plan  for  Montgomery 
County  should  be  helpful  In  this  area,  and 
county  officials  already  have  started  to  lay 
the  groundwoili  for  a  plan.  Another  answer 
Is  more  consultation  among  oommunltlas. 
Major  zoning  changes  along  municipal  bor- 
dsrs  certainly  should  be  dlscusssd  with  the 
neighboring  municipality,  lest  we  find  m- 
dustry  across  from  AA  residential  homes. 
In  fact,  examplee  of  such  sonlng  clashes 
exist  In  Montgomery  Ooimty  today.  The 
county  planning  commission  cites  two  cases- 
one  along  the  Upper  Owynedd-Woreeeter  line 
and  one  along  the  Lower  Provldenoe-West 
Norrlttm  line — where  high  residential  dis- 
tricts In  one  township  stand  across  the  street 
from  Industry  In  the  other. 

Despite  the  reservations  about  county  zon- 
ing power,  It  la  the  feeling  here  tbat  dis- 
cussing the  Idea  can  serve  a  real  purpoee. 
That  purpoee  Is  to  make  local  government 
aware  that  It  U  not  an  island,  that  It  must 
look  beyond  Its  own  boundarlee  In  planning 
for  the  future. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  18,  1988] 

Oouwcn.  or  OovBu<mi«TS  Finallt  Coicnra 

Iirro  Its  Own 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

The  Metn^KJlltan  Washington  CounoU  of 

Oovemments?    What's  that? 

It's  a  question  Walter  A.  Schelber,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  0-year-old  agency,  gets 
used  to  hearing  "I  guess  well  have  arrived 
when  people  stop  asking."  he  said  recently. 
In  a  sense.  It  seems  strange  that  so  few 
people  know  about  COO,  which  Is  almost 
certain  to  have  a  major  impact  on  raatropoU- 
tan  problons  In  the  years  to  come.  The  vol- 
untsiy  organization — composed  of  elected 
offlclals  of  the  major  governments  In  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region,  was  esUbllshed  m  1967 
to  assist  local  communities  In  resolving  area- 
wide  problems.  But  for  most  of  Its  life,  COO 
has  been  Just  another  planning  agency. 

It  was  the  same  old  planning  story.  The 
planners  were  professionals  who  knew  about 
land  use  and  acquisition,  growth  trends  and 
the  reet  of  It.  But  It  was  up  to  elected  odl- 
dals  to  Implement  the  plans,  and  there  was 
the  rub. 

"It's  really  a  part  of  our  history,"  gohelber 
noted.  "During  the  19th  century,  local  gov- 
ernment In  America  went  throu|^  a  period 
of  great  agony  in  an  attempt  to  demoorattae 
cities  to  the  lUtlmato.  We  elected  Just  about 
every  oOlclal:  there  was  no  professlonaUaa- 
tton.  We  had  plumbers  elected  dofcatobers 
and  storekeepers  as  road  superintendents. 
"In  iwponse  to  the  Inevitable  abusaa  that 
crept  Into  government,  the  otty  msiisgw  Idea 
came  Into  being.  It  la  against  that  back- 
ground that  dty  p'*»«"«"g  developed.  Peo- 
ple felt  they  eoold  not  trust  poUtloal  leaders 
to  devise  long-rang)s  plans. 

"But  for  most  of  that  time,  the  pi»T»ii»n 
onmmlaslona  were  gansraUy  iBdepradent  of 
elected  offlelala.  We  are  now  trytaig  la  COO 
to  bring  poUtlcal  leaders  and  planners  to- 
isChw  for  the  first  time.  Unless  the  poUtl- 
oal leaders  parUelpate  In  the  planning,  they 
dont  feel  any  moral  reeponalbmty  for  carry- 
ing it  out. 
Now  Sohelbar  eees  "an  ewrttlng  new  dl- 
in  OOOS  tutore.    "We  now  have 


the  ahUl^  to  cut  away  the  curtain  be- 
tween those  who  plan  and  those  who  Im- 
plement," be  said.  "Because  COO  Is  mads 
up  of  locaUy  elected  officials,  who  have  the 
responsibility  for  putting  plans  Into  acUoa, 
we  ars  able  to  bring  In  the  decision  maksn 
at  ths  earliest  stages  of  the  planning." 

COO'S  general  counsel  and  deputy  director 
John  J.  Boaley,  wgrees.  "Heretofore,  we  had 
to  react  to  {ilannlng  recommendations  by 
others.  Now  we  have  the  capability  as  sa 
organisation  to  put  before  the  declsioa 
makers  daU  that  wlU  permit  them  to  copt 
with  a  variety  of  regional  problems  such  u 
water  supply  and  pollution  abatement,  sir 
pollution,  transportation  and  law  enforce- 
ment." 

The  big  reason  for  COO's  new  outlook  Is  s 
provision  in  the  1966  Federal  Housing  Act 
that  makee  regional  coordination  a  pre- 
reqtilslte  for  Federal  planning  grants.  COO 
was  named  by  the  Departmeni  of  Housiag 
and  Urban  Development  as  the  coordinating 
agency  and  funding  vehicle  for  metropoUtaa 
Washington,  giving  COO  ImporUnt  new 
leverage  In  Implementing  long-range  plaai. 
It  is  this  leverage.  Schelber  said,  that  now 
makes  it  possible  for  COO  to  come  down  out 
of  the  planner's  ivory  tower  and  start  to 
attack  specific  regional  problems.  For  qm 
thing,  unanimity  among  the  local  jurisdlo- 
tlons  Is  no  longer  a  requirement. 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  all  our  declsloni 
wUl  be  made  on  unanimous  votes,"  Schelber 
said.  "Of  course  we  wUl  strive  for  unanim- 
ity, but  we  won't  let  the  lack  of  it  stop  th* 
organization  dead  in  its  tracks  as  might 
years  ago." 

If  the  Ho\islng  Act  is  COO's  ordinaUon, 
its  Bible  is  a  recent  report  by  planning  con- 
sultant Harold  F.  Wise — A  Program  for  Com- 
prehensive Planning  and  Development  la 
the  National  Capital  Region:  A  Design  for 
Decision  Making  and  Action. 

Wise's  report,  yet  to  be  adopted  by  COO 
constituents,  goes  beyond  the  traditions! 
planner's  arena  of  physical  planning  and 
finance  and  urges  the  agency  to  tackle  such 
problems  as  Jobs,  crime,  health  and  welfart 
and  housing  on  a  regional  basis. 

Another  reason  for  Schelber 's  optimism  U 
the  fact  that  the  smaller  Jurisdictions  no 
longer  fear  COO  as  a  potential  "super- 
government"  as  they  once  did.  "Problemi 
are  pressing  in  on  us  to  such  a  degree  that 
obviously  solutions  have  to  be  found."  h< 
said.  'TiOcal  governments  moving  througH 
OOO  can  control  solutions  and  prevent  Fed- 
eral takeover  on  an  Item-by-ltem  basis." 

Or  as  Wise  likes  to  tell  local  officials.  "We'rt 
asking  you  to  give  up  a  degree  of  sovereignty 
that  you  never  had  to  solve  problems  that 
you  couldn't  otherwise  solve." 

(From  the  WaShlngttm  DaUy  News.  May  10, 

1966] 

SuBUBB  VS.  Crrr 

(By  Bruce  Bloesat) 

A  highly  ra^Moted  mayor  broks  In  on  • 
recent  scholarly  inquiry  into  state  legla- 
latures  with  a  lament  that  suburban  legU- 
lators  In  his  state  were  showing  painful  dis- 
interest in  critical  dty  problems. 

U.  8.  blg-dty  mayors  everywhere  oould  ^>- 
predate  the  Irony  underlying  this  comment, 
made  to  scholars,  public  offldals,  buslneai- 
men  and  others  attending  Columbia  Unlver- 
dty^  American  Assembly  in  Harrlman,  N.T. 

Acting  mostly  under  court  duroas.  soms 
four-fifths  of  the  legislators  have  at  long 
last  shaken  oS  decades  of  rural  domination 
maintained  thru  mal  apportioned  representa- 
tion. 

But  the  ehanges  generally  are  coming  too 
late. 

The  mayors  complaint  to  Assembly  par- 
tldpants  spoke  volumes.  There  is  mount- 
ing evtdenoe  thr"  suburbs  newly  and  to- 
orsaslngly  endow  d  with  a  leglslatlw  vdee 
wm  ba  no  mere  sympathetic  to  orushing 
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urban  problems — poverty,  sli  i  us,  congestion, 
pollution,  crime — thsii  were  the  previously 
dominant  farmers. 

Said  one  specialist  in  Ooverfaknent 

"A  great  chasm  exist  betwe  ^  suburbs  and 
dtles  today.  How  to  close  it  ifay  be  the  big- 
gest challenge  facing  state  ^qglslatures. 

"The  people  in  the  suburbs  j  in  many 
no.  from  the  city.  They  don't  want  to 
have  to  deal  with  the  proMems  they  left 
behind,  nor  to  spend  money  In  meet  them 

Half  of  the  country's  30  lajr^iest  dUes  lost 
population  m  the  1950-60  dedade,  including 
eight  of  the  first  10.  By  igfK),  more  loeses 
may  be  recorded.  Though  tb|a  United  States 
peculation  is  three-fourths  urbanized,  less 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  peopl^  live  In  cities  of 
100.000  or  more.  i 

When  the  1970  cens\is  is  l^en,  most  ur- 
banized Americans  will  be  liv  Ing  in  the  sub- 
urbs, not  the  core  dtlee.  Auk  the  gap  wUl 
grow,  say  the  population  expems. 

As  core  dty  votes  decline  In  number. 
either  absolutely  or  relatively,  so  will  the 
power  of  big  dty  mayors  shrank.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Immense  problems  of  the  core 
dtles — ^many  of  them  now  entangled  with 
the  radal  struggle — have  a  durable  look  to 
them.  One  offldal  attending '  the  American 
Aasembly  argued  that  state  itegislators  will 
not  carve  out  a  bigger  role  for 'themselves  im- 
leas  they  dig  into  these  difflculjtlee. 

Since  the  suburbanites  seem  disinclined, 
this  official  contends  that  govtmcws,  though 
Jealous  of  their  own  often-hkibbled  author- 
ity, must  push  the  changing  1  ejglslaturss  Into 
action.  r 

The  alternative  Is  plain.  Ilf  the  states 
don't,  Washington  will  handliel  them.  A  top 
executive  aide  here  already  has  on  his  desk 
a  tome  as  thick  as  a  phone  book,  listing  all 
the  Federal-dty  programs  which  largely  by- 
pass state  authority.    The  totrJ  Is  growing. 

The  political  power  of  the  dtles  may  well 
drop  off  sharply,  but  their  pidblems  are  too 
acute  for  the  nation  to  Ignore.  ' 

If  the  states — better  equi])i>ed  legally  to 
deal  with  the  suburb-city  r  Jationship— do 
not  tackle  these  matters  in  a  Ii|g  way,  futility 
may  be  consequence  of  makjilg  their  legis- 
laturetf  more  modem  and  mot*  fairly  repre- 
lentatlve.  They  will  have  abdicated,  and  the 
PMeral-dty  program  book  ^111  become  a 
fflultl-volume  work. 


ADMINISTRATIONTi  I 
POLICIES 


FARM 


Iff.  HORTON.  Mr.  Sd^er.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tie  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  LAN^nt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this :  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thfre  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gei^fleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speiker.  farmers 
throughout  the  Nation  wuibenefit  from 
tbe  successful  efforts  of  ourMouse  minor- 
ity agriculture  task  force  to  change  the 
»<linlnistratlon's  policies  on  military  pork 
Pnpchases  and  the  export  of  $ldes. 

It  Is  certain  that  neitiipr  of  these 
moves  would  have  been  tak^t  were  It  not 
for  the  pressure  which  haci  been  gener- 
tted  by  outraged  produc^^  members  of 
wis  task  force,  and  other  Cbngressmen. 
But  we  must  also  recognize  that  the  ad- 
olhistratlon  moves  are  stri<  vy  token  ac- 
tl(«s,  and  cannot  be  inteiprt  led  as  a  soft- 
«^  of  its  hostne  attl];iide  towaM 
American  farmers. 

That  the  administration  ii  not  chang- 
UK  Ito  basic  attitude  towai  d  farmers  is 
"*lenced  by  the  WaU  S^^t  Journal's 
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report  last  week  of  Qardner  Ackley'a  lat- 
est statement.  Ackley.  Chainnan  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, was  quoted  as  citing  the  recent 
downturn  of  pork  prices  as  "welcome" 
evidence  of  a  slowdown  in  economic 
growth. 

The  administration's  ridiculous  and 
unfair  quotas  on  hide  exports  have  al- 
ready cost  cattle  producers  millions  of 
dollars,  and  have  not  prevented  shoe 
price  increases.  Instead  of  merely  being 
adjusted,  the  quotas  should  be  complete- 
ly abolished.  In  regard  to  pork  for  the 
military,  the  increase  in  pur^ases  may 
be  only  of  token  size  and  may  continue 
only  as  long  as  the  Secretary  feels  that 
prices  are  low  enough. 

The  pork  and  hide  announcements  do 
not  answer  our  questions  about  all  the 
other  administration  actions  which  are 
depressing  farm  prices.  Apparently  the 
prices  of  dairy  pi-oducts,  for  example, 
have  not  fallen  sufficiently  for  the  De- 
fense Department  to  start  purchasing 
butter  again  for  our  servicemen.  No 
move  has  l)een  made  to  check  dairy  and 
sugar  imijorts,  and  there  has  been  no 
change  in  policy  on  grain  dumping.  Can 
we  expect  reversals  of  these  actions  only 
when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  thinks 
prices  have  dropped  low  enough?  It  is 
of  grave  concern  to  me  that  the  moment 
the  accepted  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
begin  to  work  for  the  farmer,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  moves  in  quickly  to  stop 
them. 

The  administration  was  forced  to  make 
these  token  gestures  because  of  the  pro- 
tests we  raised  over  the  injustice  of  its 
price-depressing  actions.  U.S.  agricul- 
ture may  be,  numerically,  a  small  seg- 
ment of  our  economy,  but  it  can  not  be 
written  off  as  though  it  does  not  exist. 
The  Republican  minority  in  Congress  Is 
also  small,  but  we  have  made  an  impact, 
and  we  will  continue  to  exert  every  ef- 
fort toward  ending  this  totally  reprehen- 
sible war  on  agriculture. 

Our  most  recent  effort  to  stop  the  ad- 
ministration's war  against  the  farmer 
was  the  introduction  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  635.  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion developed  by  the  monbers  of  the 
House  Republican  agriculture  task  force. 
This  measure  calls  on  the  administration 
to  first  cease  and  desist  in  its  efforts  to 
enforce  selective  economic  disorimina- 
tion  against  American  farmers  and 
ranchers  by  deliberately  d^ressing  farm 
prices;  and  second,  use  the  various  legis- 
lative authorities  at  its  diivosal  to  im- 
prove and  enhance  farm  prices  in  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  eccm- 
omy  for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of 
American  and  free  world  proi^terity. 

Since  Monday.  May  9,  a  total  of  20 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  Introduced  concurrent  resolutions 
identical  to  House  Ccmcurrent  Resolu- 
tion 635.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  commend  my  colleagues 
who  have  introduced  this  resolution  for 
their  deep  concern  over  the  plight  of  the 
American  farmer,  and  tor  their  courage-  ' 
ous  leadership  in  taking  this  action  to 
protect  n.S.  agriculture  from  the  ad- 
ministration's unjust  and  Inequitable 
eoonomle  discrimination. 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRs  I  wish  to  list  the  names  of  all 
those  Members  who  have  bitroduced  this 
legislation  thus  far: 

Hon.  Oonr  LAMoxir:  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  635. 

Bon.  Bob  Dolx:  House  Concurrent  Restdu- 
aon  636. 

Hon.  Cathebinx  Mat:  House  Concurrent 
BesoluUon  637. 

Hon.  AuEZANoXB  Pnuin :  House  Concurrent 
ResoluUon  638. 

Hon.  James  Battin:  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  640. 

Hon.  Latt&ence  J.  Burtok:  Hotise  Concur- 
rent Resolution  641. 

Hon.  Oeohok  V.  Hansen  :  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  642. 

Hon.  Joe  Skubitz:  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 643. 

Hon.  BuBT  L.  Talcott:  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  644. 

Hon.  Prentiss  Waucex:  House  Ooneuirent 
Resolution  845. 

Hon.  Mask  Andbews:  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  646. 

Hon.  Chables  E.  Chaubeblahv  :  House  Con- 
current Resolutton  647. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Oboss:  House  Concurrent  Beao- 
lutlon  648. 

Hon.  John  B.  Andebson:  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  649. 

Hon.  E.  Y.  Bebbt:  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
luUoQ  650. 

Hon.  Clabxnce  J.  BBOvnr.  Jk.:  House  Con- 
current ResoluUon  652. 

Hon.  Wn.LiAM  H.  Habsha:  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  655. 

Hon.  Dub  WARD  O.  Haix:  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  657.  ■ 

Hon.  Jaicbs  Habvzt:  House  Concunrent 
Resolution  658. 

Hon.  RiCHABo  L.  Rotjdebosh:  House  Con- 
current Resolution  661. 


A  TESTIMONIAL  TO  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE JOHN  L.  McMIULAN 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addrc^  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlcm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHEU*.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  ceremony  which  was  held 
last  week  for  the  imveiling  of  a  portrait 
honoring  the  Honorable  John  L.  Mc- 
MzxxAjr.  chairman.  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

For  a  number  of  years,  my  office  in  the 
Cannon  Building  was  located  next  door 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
and  from  this  vantage  point,  I  had  an 
unusual  and  special  opportunity  to  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  Chairman 
McMiUAK  and  to  observe  him  in  the 
handling  of  the  many  complex  and 
diverse  problems  before  his  committee. 

Never,  in  all  of  that  time,  did  I  see  him 
become  irascible,  excited,  or  upeet.  He 
was  always  patient  and  unbiased.  I  have 
never  seen  him  use  other  than  good 
Judgment  and  I  have  never  seen  him  fail 
to  deal  fairly  with  any  situation,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  extreme  provocation  or  tbe 
flagrant  potential  of  tbe  drcumstanoeg 
might  be. 

John  Is  a  man  of  mtegilt^.  gnat 
cm>abillty,  dedicated,  greatness  of  spirit, 
and  rare  generosity  of  heait.    I  have 
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otMenred  thftt  be  la  never  TrndtRntt,  uul 
Zlcnow  tb*t  to  engage  In  acstxDoas  would 
be  completely  foreign  to  bis  nature.  He 
-baa  an  admirable  vncVLct  of  not  aaybig 
anjrthlng  about  a  person  If  be  cannot 
say  gomftMng  favorable  about  talm.  He 
has  handled  an  extremely  dlffleult  as- 
signment with  outstanding  acumen  and 
consummate  skill.  _  ^ 

It  Is  Indeed  fltttaig  and  i^ipctvilate 
that  a  portrait  of  this  truly  great  chair- 
man win  now  grace  the  walls  of  the 
District  of  Coltunbia  Committee  room, 
Idtaig  a  permanent  reminder  to  all 
irlty  of  the  wonderful  work  he  has 
.for  which  the  entire  country  can 
.  _&enBdy  grateful. 
I  am  happy  and  proud  to  know  Jon 
McMuiJUf  and  Join  with  aU  of  you  and 
his  friends  and  admirers  everywhere  In 
honoring  him  as  his  congressional  dis- 
trict in  South  Carolina  has  honored  him 
over  the  years  by  retaining  bbn  In  the 
Congress.         

MEDICAL  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  TAX- 
PAYERS OVER  THE  AGE  OP 
95 

The  SPEAKER.  » Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kuf  raMtAW  1  is  recognised 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  a  tdll  which  would  amend 
the  I&temal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
restore  certain  deductltms  formerly  al- 
lowfki  for  medical  expenses  Incurred  by 
taxpeyers  66  years  of  age  or  over. 

As  a  general  rule  under  the  Internal 
RevMUie  Code,  only  that  portion  of  the 
medical  expenses  paid  by  the  taxpayer 
tor  himself,  his  spouse,  or  his  dependents 
which  exceeds  3  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
Income  may  be  deducted.  Included  in 
the  category  of  daductlUe  medical  ex- 
penses subject  to  this  3-percent  flo(»:  are 
premiums  paid  for  accident  and  health 
insurance; 

In.  computing  medical  care  uqienses 
f ori£e  piurpose  of  applying  the  3-peroent 
limitation,  expenses  for  mediolnee  and 
drags  are  included  only  to  the  extent  they 
exceed  I  percent  of  adjusted  gross  In- 


Ihus.  in  taxable  year  beginning  be- 
fore January  1. 1967.  there  are  two  spe- 
cial cases  where  the  1-percent  and  3-per- 
oent fmrtMT*"""  do  not  apply:  First.  If 
the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse  have  reached 
a«e  66;  and  aeoond.  if  the  dependent 
mother  or  f athv  of  the  taxpayer  or  his 
spouse  has  teaebed  the  age  of  65. 

Tte  Social  Security  Amendments  Act 
of  1*66  provides  a  new  medical  expeiue 
deduction  In  taxable  years  beginning 
January  1. 1967.  The  taxpayer,  regard- 
leas  of  age.  BMiy  deduct  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  expenses  paid  during 
the  taT***^  year  for  insurance  which 
constltutas  medical  oare  for  the  taxpay- 
er—4>ttt  there  is  a  iT»f»<"'"»"  limitation 
on  the  amount  deductible  of  $190  per 
year.  Ttib  oiber  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
medleal  oare  insurance,  plus  any  ex- 
cess over  the  $150  limit,  may  be  deducted 
siMeo$,  how«fv«r.  to  the  »  percent  Umi- 
tatioiL 

Mr.  Spcalwt.  my  bill  w^uld  amend 
section  213  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 


of  1904  to  natore  the  medical  expense 
deductions  previously  allowed  tlie  tax- 
payer, 65  years  of  age  or  over,  without 
regard  to  the  3 -percent  and  1 -percent 
floor. 

When  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  reported  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  Act  of  1965— House  Report, 
No.  213.  89th  Congress,  1st  session,  pages 
136-139— it  terminated  the  present  spe- 
cial treatment  of  medical  expenses — see 
section  213(a)  (b).  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954 — of  taxpayers  who  are  66 
or  over  on  the  theory  that  they  would 
receive  adequate  reimbursement  for 
their  medical  expenses  under  medicare. 

Moreover,  the  argument  was  advanced 
that  restoration  of  a  uniform  medical 
expense  deduction  rule — making  "no  dis- 
tinction in  the  tax  treatment  of  those 
persons  65  or  over — ^wouM  slmidlfy  the 
administration  of  the  tax  law  by  elimi- 
nating the  need  for  a  special  tax  form 
for  taxpayers  65  or  over. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  those  taxpayers 
65  years  of  age  or  over  wUl  not  receive, 
after  December  31, 1966,  as  favorable  tax 
treatment  as  they  would  have  under  the 
prior,  more  liberal  law.  notwithstanding 
medicare. 

Section  213  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  does  not  iJlow  as  a  deduction  those 
expenses  compensated  by  Insurance  or 
otherwise.  The  point  is.  however,  that 
there  are  several  expenses  including  the 
cost  of  drugs  which  are  not  reimbursed 
under  medicare  and  are  not  allowed  as  a 
deduction,  except  to  the  extent  that  they 
exceed  the  1-percent  and  3-percent  limi- 
tations. 

Moreover,  medical  expenses  are  only 
partially  covered  under  medicare  In  cer- 
tain cases.  For  example,  after  the  first 
day  of  hospitalization  medicare  will  pay 
the  followttig  60  days,  and  one-fourth  of 
the  expenses  of  the  next  30  days.  If  nec- 
essary, mioidd  an  Illness  penlst,  how- 
ever, as  unfortunately  many  chronic  or 
catastrophic  illnesses  do,  beyond  90  days, 
then  the  patient  m\ist  beai^the  expense 
alone.  When  the  cost  of  drugs  is  added 
to  a  prolonged  convalescence  at  home  it 
can  be  readily  seen  why  the  medical  costs 
which  are  not  compensated  for  by  medi- 
care or  other  insuranoe  and  the  cost  of 
drugs  should  be  fully  deductible  where 
the  taxpayer  Is  65  year  of  age  or  over. 

When  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
considered  the  House  version  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1968,  it  in- 
dicated the  desirabUity  of  retaining  the 
more  liberal  tax  treatment  miginally  af- 
forded the  taxpayer  69  years  of  age  or 
over,  by  striking  out  the  l-percmt  and 
3-percent  limitations  on  me<Uoal  expense 
deductlons-^Senate  Finance  Committee, 
R^»ort  No.  404,  part  I,  pages  52a-629, 
89th  Congress,  1st  session. 

When  the  final  bin  emerged  from  con- 
ference, however,  the  1-percent  and  3- 
percent  limitations  contained  in  the 
House  pin  remained  substantially  intact. 
Seetloh  106  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1966— Publie  Law  Sfr- 
97— contains  the  1 -percent  and  3 -percent 
floor  and  provides  that  no  more  than 
$160  of  expenses  paid  for  Insurance  may 
be  deducted. 

The  present  tax  law  should  be  amend- 
ed to  restore  the  benefits  which  were 


given  to  those  65  years  of  age  or  over 
under  prior  law  and  which  have  now  been 
taken  away  by  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1966. 

I  urge  this  great  body  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  my  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide deductions  without  the  1-percent 
and  3-percent  floor  for  medical  expenses 
not  otherwise  compensated  for  by  medi- 
care or  other  insiuvice  and  would  there- 
by give  assistance  to  those  who  need  it 
most. 

Medicare  was  supposed  to  assist  the 
elderly.  This  tax  change  actually  was  a 
step  backward  for  those  over  65.  and  they 
should  have  their  medical  and  drug  tax 
deductions  restored. 

The  text  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
follows: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  to  provide  tbat  medical  expense* 

Incurred  for  the  care  of  certain  Individ- 
uals who  are  85  years  of  age  or  over  may 

be  deducted  without  regard  to  the  3-per- 
cent and  1-cent  floors 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  fioiue 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congre**  anemhled.  That  sec- 
tion 213(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1054  (relating  to  allowance  of  deduction  for 
medical,  dental,  etc.,  expenses)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  AixoWAMCx  or  Dkouctiok. — ^Thers 
shall  be  allowed  aa  a  deduction — 

"(1)(A)  If  neither  the  taxpayer  nor  bis 
spouse  has  attained  the  age  of  66  before 
the  cloee  of  the  taxable  year,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  following  (reduced  by  any 
amotint  deductible  under  paragraph   (2)): 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  expenses  {Mid 
during  the  taxable  year  (not  compensated 
for  by  Instvance  or  otherwise)  for  medical 
care  of  any  dependent  (aa  defined  In  section 
152)  who— 

"(a)  la  the  mother  or  father  of  the  tax- 
payer or  of  his  spouse,  and 

"(b)  haa  attained  the  age  of  65  before  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year,  plus 

"(11)  the  amount  by  which  the  expenses 
paid  diutog  the  taxable  year  (not  compen- 
sated for  by  Insurance  or  otherwise)  for 
medical  care  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  and 
his  dependents  (as  defined  In  section  153). 
other  than  any  dependent  described  In 
clause  (1) .  exceed  8  percent  of  the  adjusted 
gross  Inoomei  or 

"(B)  U  either  the  taxpayer  or  his  q;ioui* 
has  attained  the  age  of  65  before  the  dose 
of  ttie  taxable  year,  an  amoiut  equal  to  the 
following  (zvdueed  by  any  amount  deductible 
under  paragraph  (3) ) : 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  expenaee  paid 
during  the  taxable  year  (not  compensated 
for  by  Insurance  or  otherwise)  for  medical 
care  of  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse,  and 

"(11)  the  amoimt  of  such  expenses  far 
medleal  oare  of  any  dependent  deecrlbed  in 
subparagraph  (A)  (1) ,  and 

"(Ul)  the  amount  by  which  such  expensss 
for  medical  care  of  the  taxpayer's  depend- 
ents (as  defined  In  section  152)  other  than 
any  dependent  deecrlbed  In  subparagraph 
(A)  (1)  exceed  S  percent  of  the  adjusted 
groes  Income;  and 

"(2)  an  amount  (not  In  excess  of  S150) 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  expenses  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  for  Insurance  which 
conatltutee  medical  care  for  the  taxpayer, 
his  spouse,  and  dependents." 

(b)  Clause  (2)  of  the  second  sentence  ID 
section  218(b)  (relating  to  lUnltatlon  with 
respect  to  medicine  and  drugs)  Is  amendsd 
by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)(1)(A)"  and 
Inserting  tn  Ueu  thereof  "subsection  (a)  (1) 
(A)(1)". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sectloB 
ahall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  aftw 
December  81, 1066. 


May  2S,  1966 

Sac.  2.  Subeectloiis  (a)  anil 
100  of  the  Social  Security 
1865  are  repealed. 
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(b)  of  section 
Ijmandments  ot 


ADTHORIZINO  THE  CL^RK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  jAND  THE 
SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  I  Blllfi  AND 
RESOLUTIONS  1 

Mr.  ALBERT.      Mr.  ^ietdcer.  I  ask 

onanimous  consent  that  notwithstandhig 
the  adjournment  of  thel  House  until 
twnorrow,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  Senate  and  that 
the  Speaker  be  authorlzea  to  sign  any 
oirolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Hoxise^  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theW  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlem^  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objectlou. 


COLLEGE  AOMISaiONS 


:er.  I  ask 
d  my  re- 
RicoRo  and 

objection 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.    Mr 
unanimous  consent  to  e^ 
marks  at  this  point  in  thj 
include  extraneous  matter 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    _^.    __, 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois?  I 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  iSpeaker.  last 
week  I  called  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  Inserted  in  Uie  Comcrxs- 
aoNAL  Record  the  first  two  in  a  series 
of  four  articles  concerning  higher  edu- 
cation written  by  Dr.  Mara  Ellen  Man- 
dna  Batlnich,  principal  0:1  the  John  A. 
Walsh  Elementary  School.   I 

In  her  third  article,  Dr.  Patinlch  ex- 
idains  college  admission  i^qulrements 
and  guides  the  student  to  helpful  soiu*ces 
of  information  and  counseling  services. 

Both  parents  and  college-bound  chil- 
dren will  benefit  immensoy  from  Dr. 
Batinich's  third  article  because  the 
points  she  raises  and  the  adyice  she  gives, 
btsed  on  a  lifetime  of  servUce  in  educa- 
tion, will  help  to  insure  a  smooth  and 
(uccessf ul  transition  from  14gh  school  to 
college. 

I  am  happy  to  insert  In  kiie  Cohgsm- 
noiiAL  Record  Dr.  Batlnicl|i|s  third  arti 
de,  which  follows: 
m.  CoLLKOK  AninssiONs:  Doxh  trx  SrtmKifT 

SXLECT    TRX    COUJCGX    OX    D^a*    A    COLLWII 

SxixcT  Its  Studb(ts? 

The  college  door  that  has  bfeen  described 
lor  years  as  "cloalng"  Is  actiully  Invitingly 
a]w  on  many  good  campuseaHand  not  Just 
for  valedictorians.    (Helen  Fli^ilng) 

The  title  of  this  section  iQ^y  seem  pua- 
>Ung  on  first  reading  but  any  discussion  of 
the  transition  from  high  school  to  college 
aiut  necessarily  consider  the  inewer  to  both 
lonns  of  the  question.  j 

It  U  true  that  a  college  fbw  select  Its 
nudents.  Colleges  consider  'high  school 
cades,  recommendations  frofi  school  p«r.«. 
jonnel,  and  results  of  ezaml£tlona  admln- 
wered  on  a  nation-wide  baJi.  It  Is  also 
«roe  that  students  and  their  farents  select 
»o^ege.  They  should  glvd'oareful  con- 
•aeratlon  to  a  number  of  f44ton  such  as 
«•  total  expense.  faclUUee  aTaiiable.  and  the 
eomculum  offered.  TT 

Just  as  students  differ  In  cuver  interesta 
ttd  Intellectual  level,  collegeifdlfrer  In  cur- 
n«lum  and  the  ablUty  leveO  of  students 
way  are  Intended  to  serve.    {Some  colleges 


are  very  stringent  in  the  selection  of  their 
students  while  others  are  more  liberal  In 
their  requirements. 

For  every  high  school  graduate  today  there 
la  a  college  he  may  attend — perhaps  not  the 
one  he  set  his  heart  on — but  one  In  which 
he  can  make  a  good  record  and  graduate. 

Selecting  a  college  is  like  Investing  In  a 
promising  stock  on  the  market.  There  is 
frequently  a  run  on  a  p<9ular  stock  with 
more  people  bidding  on  It  than  there  are 
available  shares,  whUe  many  excellent  stocks 
remain  relatively  quiet.  Similarly,  there  Is 
an  annual  "run"  on  several  well-known  col- 
leges, such  as  the  Ivy  League  men's  colleges 
in  the  East,  while  plenty  of  good  collegee 
have  their  welcome  mat  out. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  on  how  collie- 
bound  students  can  find  their  way  to  the 
campus  where  they  will  be  welcome  and 
where  they  are  likely  to  be  most  succeesful 
in  their  pursuit  of  a  good  education. 

HOW  COLLKCXS  SXUCCT  TREn  STDDKNTB 

Criteria  for  admission 
The  Educational  Records  Bureau  recently 
questioned  the  registrars  of  660  senior  and 
Junior  colleges  to  determine  admission  cri- 
teria. The  following  Items  were  moat  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  criteria  used  in  Judg- 
ing an  applicant's  quallflcaUons :  1)  high 
school  grades;  2)  recommendation  of  the 
principal  or  coiuuielor;  3)  result*  of  apti- 
tude tests;  and  4)  rank  In  graduating  claas. 
High  school  grades  are  given  prime  emphasis 
because  It  has  been  proven  that  students 
who  excel  in  high  school  work  will  tend  to 
perform  well  scholastlcally  in  college.  Rec- 
ommendations provide  an  Insight  into  the 
applicant's  character,  behavior  and  special 
abilities  that  are  not  reflected  In  grades  and 
testa.  While  tests  provide  colleges  with  a 
standard  against  which  to  measure  ai^llcants 
from  -tllirlrent  high  schools,  they  are  also  a 
valuable  basis  for  coimsellng  as  to  ciuriculum 
and  course  placement. 

Pre-requiaitet  for  admiaeion 
It  was  stated  earUer  that  for  every  high 
school  graduate  today  there  la  a  college  he 
may  attend.  This  statement  must  be  qual- 
ified, however.  AU  coUeges  require  a  nUni- 
mum  spectr\mi  of  required  high  school-level 
coiusee  aa  a  pre-requlslte  to  admission.  It 
would  be  weU  If  students  and  parenta  would 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  curriculum  and 
pr»-requlsltes  In  the  admission  catalog 
early  In  the  high  school  career  of  a  possible 
college  of  their  choice  to  Insure  that  the 
student  has  satisfied  the  minimum  require- 
ments. A  student  who  has  graduated  from  a 
vocational-type  school  where  the  currlcultim 
IB  geared  to  the  student  who  Intends  to 
terminate  his  fmnal  education  at  high 
school  wUl  probably  not  bt  able  to  satisfy 
this  mlnlmiun. 

Moat  coUeges  offer  a  series  of  remedial 
courses  which  a  student  can  successfully 
complete  as  a  requirement  for  admission  to 
the  coUege.  Those  who  have  not  attained 
a  level  of  proficiency  in  such  critical  sub- 
ject areas  as  English,  mathemattca.  or  read- 
ing can  attend  a  remedial  eourae  to  raise 
their  profldenoy  to  oollege-entranoe  levaL 
Trtal  by  /Ire— "rite  eoUege  boards^ 
One  of  the  major  hurdles  to  college  en- 
trance that  studente  must  successfully  Teap 
without  stumbling"  in  their  race  toward 
acceptance  by  a  coUege  Is  the  series  of  exam- 
inations administered  by  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board.  These  tests, 
conunonly  called  the  "CoUege  Boards."  con- 
sist of  three  sections:  1)  The  Scholastlo 
Aptitude  Test;  2)  The  Achievement  Teste; 
and  3)  The  Writing  Sample.  Since  these 
teste  are  becoming  Increasingly  accepted  as 
one  of  the  major  considerations  for  admis- 
sion to  most  colleges  It  would  be  well  to  be- 
come familiar  with  what  they  contain  and 
when   they  are   offered.     While   a   greater 


e^lanatlon  of  thttr  oontent  and  time  of 
offering  are  available  from  the  high  school 
counaelor  the  following  capsule  accoxmt  pro- 
vldee  a  siunmary  of  pertinent  Information 
about  these  teste: 

Scholastic  AptUude  Test— {SAT) .  This  U 
a  three-hour  obJecUve  test  designed  to  meas- 
ure the  verbal  and  mathematical  skills  which 
are  necessary  to  do  successful  coUege  work. 
The  score  that  a  student  gete  on  the  test  is 
expressed  In  numbers  that  show  where  a  ' 
student  ranks  on  a  scale  extending  from  200 
to  800.  Depending  on  their  poUcles  and 
procedures.  coUeges  set  a  mlnlmmn  level  of 
acceptance.  Some  collegee  wUl  not  accept 
a  student  below  600  while  other  coUeges  wUl 
be  wUllng  to  accept  a  student  on  probaaon 
with  a  score  below  300.  Most  ooUegee  sug- 
gest that  the  SAT  be  taken  In  December  or 
January  of  the  senior  year  so  that  they  wUl 
have  the  resulte  in  time  to  have  them  for 
admission  consideration.  Since  this  U  a  test 
of  aptitude,  preparation  In  the  form  of 
"cramming"  or  refreshing  weak  areas  woiUd 
be  Ineffective.  The  pubUahers  of  the  test 
state  that  this  test  measiires  "abiUUes  that 
are  the  product  of  Instruction  and  growth 
over  a  long  period  of  time  ...  so  that  If  (the 
student  has)  read  widely  and  studied  con- 
scientiously during  the  school  career,  (he 
haa)    already  prepared  for  the  test." 

Achievement  Tests.  The  CoUege  Entrance 
Examination  Board  Achievement  Test  is  a 
one-hour  test  designed  to  measure  the  level 
of  achievement  of  one  of  the  14  subject 
areas,  ranging  from  a  language  to  one  of  the 
sciences.  A  student  Is  generally  requested 
to  take  three  of  theee  teats— one  In  EngUah 
and  two  In  subjecte  of  his  choice.  In  con- 
trast to  the  SAT  a  review  or  refreeher  Is  ad- 
visable in  preparing  for  these  teste.  WhUe 
the  teste  are  offered  from  January  to  July 
moat  studente  take  them  as  late  In  the  year 
as  possible  so  that  they  wlU  obtain  more 
knowledge  In  the  subjecte  through  attend- 
ance of  regular  high  school  classes.  Notes 
from  class  lectiu-es.  study  notes,  and  spedflo 
readings  recommended  during  courses  taken 
in  that  subject  area  are  convenient  methods 
of  review.  Moet  bookstores  also  carry  an  ex- 
cellent series  of  coUege  outUne  review  paper- 
back books  spedaualng  In  a  wide  nui«  of 
subject  areas.  ^ 

The  Writing  Sample.  The  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  requires  that  each 
student  write  a  short  essay  (or  composition) 
on  an  assigned  topic  to  test  the  student's 
abUlty  to  organize  Uteas  and  express  them 
using  good  sentence  structure,  grammar  and 
^>eUlng.  Untoaded  carbon  copies  of  the 
•May  are  forwarded  to  coUeges  which  the 
student  Indicates  at  exam  time.  Bach  eesay 
la  -than  marked  according  to  how  It  stands 
In  relation  to  the  standards  of  the  college 
for  which  the  student  U  applying.  Combined 
with  the  SAT  and  Achievement  Test  it  pro- 
vides a  fuu  picture  of  the  studenfs  oomp*. 
tence  In  retaining  and  exprealng  ideas. 
Since  there  is  only  one  hotir  allowed  to  com- 
plete the  eesay  the  student  must  be  able  to 
organlne  his  Ideas  quickly  and  express  them 
loglcaUy  and  condaely  with  a  mintmnw^  of 
time  wasted.  Just  as  a  review  of  subject 
matter  Is  helpful  in  the  Achievement  Tests, 
practice  in  writing  an  essay  on  a  topic  of  the 
day  can  be  of  value  In  preparing  for  thU  teet. 
The  thought  of  a  3-hour  aoholastlc  apti- 
tude test,  three  1-hour  achievement  taste 
and  an  esaay  to  demonstrate  writing  pro- 
ficiency may  paralyee  the  budding  ooUage 
■spirant— but  whoi  strung  out  over  several 
months'  time  with  ample  opportimlty  for 
counseling  and  reviewing,  the  tait  la  not 
Insurmountable.  A  high  school  guidance 
counaelor  wUl  advise  the  student  as  to  which 
teste  to  take  and  when.  OoUege  xtmlsslons 
catalogs  also  specify  which  teste  are  required 
for  admission  consideration.  PubUcatlona 
are  available  to  assist  the  student  tn  prepar- 
ing himself  for  these  teste  and  include: 
1)    A   Deteripttoh   of  tJie   CoiOegt   Board 
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SchoUutio  Aptitude  Test  (8):  S)  A  Deacrip- 
tUm  of  tht  College  Board  Achievement  Teata 
(4);  and  3)  How  to  WHte  the  College  En- 
trance Kxamination  "WHting  SampU."  (1) 
BOW  aroDZim  bbottld  noxcr  a  oot.i.bct 
The  junior  ftar 

It  vOl  be  eoMltr  to  find  the  right  coUege 
by  atartlng  early  to  plan  which  college  one 
pUoA  to  attend  diirtng  the  Junior  year.  At 
thU  time  the  student  should  begin  to  get 
oataloga  from  poealble  colleges  be  may  at- 
tend. The  following  publications  wUl  alao 
be  helpful: 

i.  Who  Oeta  Into  CoUege  and  Why,  by 
Charles  Doebler. 

2.  CoUege  Entrance  Oulde,  by  Bemlce  Ein- 
stein. 

8.  How  to  be  Accepted  in  the  College  of 
Tour  Choice,  by  Benjamin  Fine. 

4.  Oulde  to  College,  by  Gene  Hawee. 
■  6.  The    CoUege    Handbook— 1M6-67.    by 
CoUege  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Parents  should  talk  over  the  choice  of  a 
possible  career  and  currlcultim  with  their 
child  and  eralxxate  hU  ability  to  go  away  or 
to  remain  at  hcmte  whUe  attending  college. 
If  In  doubt,  the  help  of  a  qualified  counseled 
should  be  sought.  After  career  and  currlcu- 
Ivaa  are  discussed,  various  catalogs  should 
be  reviewed,  then  the  decision  made  as  to 
which  would  fit  the  budget,  aptitude.  Inter- 
ests, and  abUlty  of  the  chUd.  Parents  should 
be  aspeclaUy  Interested  In  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Dlreotory  published  by  the  Federal 
Office  of  Education  which  ItsU  all  of  the  col- 
leges In  each  state,  their  else,  the  coiirses 
offered,  and  the  coets  and  requirements  for 
admission.  A  student's  maturity  necessary 
to  Uve  away  from  home,  his  ablUty  to  con- 
centrate and  to  take  responslblUty  to  study 
on  his  own  should  be  a  prime  consideration. 

Both  parents  and  students  should  select 
the  college  which  wlU  best  meet  the  stu- 
dent's needs.  They  must  consider  a  smaU  or 
large  eoUoge:  rural  community  or  city;  men's, 
women's,  or  co-ed;  pubUc  or  private; 
ohurch-connected  or  non-churoh  connected. 
U  the  student  Is  scholastloaUy  In  the  upper 
tsnth  of  his  class  he  has  wide  latitude  as  to 
which  school  he  wUl  apply  for.  However, 
U  the  student  Is  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
elass,  It  Is  wise  to  apply  only  to  the  schoois 
which  wUl  most  likely  accept  him.  Select 
two,  three  or  four  schools  where  the  student 
Btaads  a  good  chance  of  getting  admitted. 

CoUege  should  be  a  mutual  choice — not 
solely  the  choice  of  the  parents  nor  of  the 
ohUd.  It  U  not  wise  to  force  him  Into  a 
eoUege  he  has  no  desire  to  attend  because  he 
Is  the  one  who  has  to  maks  "a  go  of  It."  This 
Is  a  dUBcolt,  unsure  time  for  youth  where  he 
needs  paremte'  support  as  much  as  possible. 
The  more  capable  student  can  and  should 
attend  a  large  institution.  Famous  large 
universities  have  a  tendency  to  be  Imper- 
sonal and  many  of  them  have  obtained  their 
leputetkm  because  of  their  "print  or  perish" 
motto.  A  mature  student  wUl  be  able  to 
inoossd  in  this  type  of  environment  whereas 
an  Immature  student  who  Isn't  quite  the 
scholar  needs  more  parental  guidance  and 
^rould  do  better  to  chooee  a  smaller  coUege 
where  a  more  personal  relattonahlp  Is  maln- 


VUttt  to  tits  campus 
S  poarible.  It  is  weU  to  visit  the  campus 
of  um  coUege  the  student  plans  to  attend, 
n  several  In-dty  schocds  are  under  consid- 
eration where  the  student  will  reside  at 
home,  several  campuses  should  certainly  be 
Tlsttsd  daring  the  time  school  is  In  yi  ogress 
to  see  classes  In  sssslon,  how  elsinss  are  oon- 
dueted.  the  typee  of  students  In  attendanoe, 
how  well  the  coUege  U  organlaad.  and  the 
phyatoal  ftctimee  such  as  the  library  and 
teboratorlas.  If  several  out-of -city  campuses 
•re  under  consideration,  a  visit  to  each  one 
may  be  more  dUUeult.  In  this  case  parents 
ot  a  etodant  attending  the  qMdfle  ooUegt 


can  be  visited  to  ascertain  their  opinions  as 
to  the  conditions  on  campus.  It  is  common 
courtesy  to  arrange  for  an  appointment  for 
an  Interview  with  an  admissions  officer  (or 
other  interviewer)  In  advance  of  the  visit 
to  the  campus  and  also  to  have  In  mind 
spedflc  things  to  be  discussed.  The  appear- 
ance which  the  student  presents  Is  lm|>or- 
tant — both  In  style  of  hair  and  drees. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  atk  for  advice 

Stodents  should  work  closely  with  the 
high  school  counseled  and  seek  bis  opinion 
when  in  doubt  about  important  Items  con- 
cerning coUege.  Parents  can  also  talk  to 
a  college  student  or  recent  coUege  graduate 
In  the  community  or  church  group  and 
several  of  the  student's  high  school  teachers 
with  regard  to  proficiency  and  choice  of 
career.  If  the  student  is  considering  a  pro- 
fession he  should  talk  to  members  of  the 
specific  profeeslon  (such  as  pre-medlcal,  pre- 
dental  or  law)  as  to  rating  of  schools  In 
the  field.  It  is  Important  to  talk  positively. 
Free  advice  is  available  from  teachers  and 
guidance  counselors  so  It  is  not  compulsory 
that  a  trip  be  made  away  from  home  to  ob- 
tain information;  Instead  it  is  possible  to 
get  far  better  lnf<»matlon  from  people  in 
the  field. 

A  new  entrant  to  the  scene  with  the  surge 
of  students  toward  the  campvisea  are  the 
coUege  admissions  counseling  agencies. 
Both  parents  and  prospective  student  should 
be  aware  of  the  professional  background  of 
those  staffing  the  agency.  Frequently  the 
agencies  charge  exorbitant  fees  and  "wind 
up"  giving  the  same  advice  that  the  high 
school  counselor  originally  gave — that  their 
chUd  Is  not  Ivy  League  material  but  ordinary 
East-West  College  calibre. 

An  alternate  for  the  coUege  of  hit  choice 

If  the  senior  year  is  coming  to  a  close 
and  the  student  has  not  been  officiaUy  ac- 
cepted by  any  of  the  universities  to  which 
he  has  applied,  there  are  several  agencies 
which  maintain  a  ciirrent  file  of  imlversities 
still  accepting  applications.  Ihey  wUl  send 
the  student's  credentials  (academic  record) 
to  admissions  offices  at  colleges  that  have 
vacancies.     They  are  the  foUowing: 

1.  College  Admissions  Center,  610  Church 
Street,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

3.  CoUege  Admissions  Assistance  Center, 
41  B.  86th  St.,  New  York  31.  New  Tork. 

8.  American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges, 177  Msssachusetts  Ave.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington 36,  D.C. 

4.  The  American  CoUege  Admissions  Ad- 
\iMcaj  Center.  Jxmto  School  Building,  13th 
and  Walnut  'Jtreets.  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

6.  Cath<dlo  Collage  Admissions  and  Infor- 
mation Center.  8806  McKlnley  St.  N.W.. 
Waahlngton  16.  D.C. 

Self-help  for  the  etudent  tn  high  achool 
High  school  students  themselves,  with  a 
little  direction  from  the  counselor  can  be- 
oome  acquainted  with  meaningful  research 
about  occupational  choices  to  help  him  set 
a  future  logical  goal.  ExceUent  source  ma- 
terial is  available  such  as  the  "Occupational 
Ouldance"  units  that  provide  Individual 
guides  with  detaUed  information  about  vari- 
ous occupations.  These  giUdes  dearly  and 
interestingly  describe  the  work,  working  oon- 
dltlons.  abUlty  and  temperament  raqxilred. 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Job, 
education  and  training  requirements,  sug- 
gested courses  to  take  In  high  school,  and  a 
listing  of  free  and  Inexpensive  informative 
material  about  the  Job.  A  feature  of  each 
guide  is  a  section  on  "Tasting  Tour  Inter- 
ests" in  which  the  student  Is  directed  to  ask 
Mr,%mmit  questions  to  determine  whether  or 
not  he  is  suited  to  the  q>eclflc  occupation. 

Here  Is  -tangible  evidence  of  efforts  of  high 
school  counselors  to  provide  students  with 
TOcatl<maI  guidance  to  help  the  individual 
In  «»»«»«"g  a  wise  occupational  choice  and  to 


aid  directly  In  educational  and  vocational 
planning. 

Don't  forget  the  junior  ooUegea 

Attending  a  Junior  coUege  (or  "doorstep 
coUege")  can  be  Justified  on  the  basis  ot 
ablUty  and  economic  status.  It  is  caUe< 
"doorstep"  because  it  provides  the  opp<». 
tunity  for  two  years  of  higher  education  in 
the  same  place  where  many  students  Uve. 
The  Junior  coUege  offers  this  two-year  al- 
lege training  and  Is  the  least  expensive  al- 
lege education  beyond  high  school.  The 
college,  however,  is  "Junior"  In  name  oolj 
as  the  coiuses  offered  parallel  those  of  four- 
year  colleges.  It  Is  also  for  those  who  are 
not  sure  they  want  to  Invest  In  a  full  four- 
year  school.  I.e.,  purchasing  materials,  pay- 
ing for  tuition,  etc.,  or  for  those  who  art 
not  sure  they  can  make  the  grade  In  a  reg- 
ular college.  If  uncertain,  a  student  can 
attend  Junior  college  for  a  year  with  the 
idea  that  if  he  successfully  completes  it  Um 
parent  wUl  enroll  him  In  a  regular  ooUege. 
Studies  show  that  transfer  students  usually 
do  as  well  or  better  than  their  four-year 
classmates. 

The  courses  are  transferable  to  a  four-year 
college  and  offer  fiill  credit  providing  the 
courses  meet  the  requirements  of  the  receiv- 
ing school.  For  example,  a  person  who  has 
taken  a  survey-type  business  mathematlci 
course  and  then  enrolls  in  a  regular  mathe- 
matics curriculum  could  not  expect  it  to  be 
considered  as  a  transferable  course. 

If  a  student  has  not  satisfied  all  the  pte- 
requisltes  to  a  university  or  remedial  work  li 
necessary  before  he  ban  be  accepted,  a  Junior 
coUege  is  an  ideal  way  to  satisfy  these  re- 
quirements prior  to  admission  to  a  univer- 
sity and  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  improve 
study  skills  within  the  confines  of  a  smaU 
group. 

Trend*  in  coUege  education 

Shock  waves  from  the  "knowledge  explo- 
sion" have  caused  college  administrators  to 
re-evaluate  their  curriculum.  Formerly,  col- 
leges could  afford  the  luxxiry  of  four  yean' 
time  to  educate  a  student  fully.  Today,  with 
the  necessity  for  specialization  due  to  the 
technological  complex  of  vast  amounts  of 
knowledge  within  a  career  field,  colleges  an 
faced  with  the  challenge  of  either  stream- 
Unlng  the  required  course  of  study,  pro- 
viding some  means  for  capable  students  to 
shorten  their  time  spent  in  coUege,  or  en- 
riching the  curriculum  for  a  fuU  four-year 
term. 

To  meet  this  challenge  some  colleges  have 
designed  programs  which  can  save  years  in 
college  time  and  thousands  of  dollars  In  tui- 
tion and  living  coets  for  the  able  student 
Among  those  plana  receiving  national  atten- 
tion are  the  "Comprehensive  College  Teste 
Program"  and  the  "Advanced  Placement 
Program,"  both  sponsored  by  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Advanced  Placement  Examinations.  Sobm 
high  schools  today  are  able  to  offer  college- 
level  courses  to  bright  students  by  enriching 
their  curriculum  In  tenth  and  eleventh 
grades.  Recognizing  that  this  test  takes  ad- 
vantage of  advanced  placement,  over  one- 
third  of  the  colleges  participate  In  the  Ad- 
vanced Placement  Program  which  allows  the 
student  to  continue  enriching  his  curriculum 
In  coUege.  Criteria  for  tulvanced  placement 
in  ooUege  work  consists  mainly  of  a  serlee 
of  examinations  offered  each  May  based  on 
ooUege-level  courses  in  history,  science,  lan- 
guages, and  mathematics.  Results  of  these 
examinations  are  forwarded  to  the  coUege  of 
the  student's  choice.  CoUege  policies  on 
awarding  of  credit  vary;  some  award  credit 
for  grades,  others  grant  placement,  and  itOl 
others  give  neither  placement  nor  credit.  Ai 
to  the  acceptance  of  this  program,  consulta- 
tion with  the  admissions  officer  or  the  atate- 
ment  of  poUcy  in  the  coUege  catalog  will 
reveal  whether  this  la  done. 
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The  student  should  eonsuit  with  the  ad- 
missions officer  of  the  coUegd  of  hla  choice 
to  learn  what  plans  they  use  tr  if  they  have 
their  own  speclaUy  designei  ij  plans  of  ad- 
vanced placement  for  the  eune  purpose. 
Tbia  should  be  done.  howei4r,  only  if  the 
parents  believe  their  chUd  la  leapable  of  ex- 
ceptional work  and  has  completed  college- 
level  courses  in  his  high  schoci. 

Comprehensive  College  "t^sts  Program. 
Within  the  past  few  years  d'  new  program. 
was  Introduced  Intended  to  a^st  the  student 
toward  obtaining  credits  In  beslc  courses  in 
a  field  of  study  to  students  t^o  are  able  to 
demonstrate  proficiency  In  that  field.  A 
series  of  examinations  with  r^ults  compared 
against  standards  set  by  college  freshmen 
completing  the  same  coursesi  measure  this 
proficiency.  Tests  are  off^Nfl  In  literature, 
chemistry,  calculus,  economjcs,  tests  and 
measurements,  and  wesfwfe  civilization. 
Those  who  are  Interested  <^  consult  the 
college  admissions  officer  or  lOoUege  catalog. 
The  Comprehensive  College  '  t^ts  Program 
tasting  department  advises  jebch  candldete 
for  the  examinations  to  cajrafuUy  evaluate 
his  academic  preparation  betere  attempting 
any  of  the  examinations.      j 

An  example  of  this  trend  m  education  on 
a  local  level  is  the  "Honors  Pnqgram  In  Medi- 
cal Education"  recently  instlitited  at  North- 
western University.  In  this  program  a  stu- 
dent who  wishes  to  enter  th|  field  of  medi- 
cine can  reduce  the  period  df  college  train- 
ing by  two  years.  He  must,  however,  main- 
tain "satisfactory  academic  grades  and  de- 
velop normally  in  intelligence  and  emotional 
maturity."  This  program  qoncentrates  on 
iclence  and  mathematics  foil  the  first  year, 
humanities  and  behavioral  ^^ences  for  the 
lecond  year,  and  begins  |4edlcal  School 
courses  during  the  third  year.  A  student  who 
li  able  to  pursue  this  curriculum  will  be 
awarded  a  Doctor  of  Medlclrle  degree  in  six 
jneara  instead  of  the  normal  eight. 

SmciCAST 

The  "who  selects  whom"  qnestlons  posed 
at  the  beginning  of  this  seetlon  have  em- 
phasized many  points  In  preparing  for  a 
emooth  transition  from  high!  school  to  col- 
lege. Currently,  the  selectloni  of  a  college  by 
the  student  Is  the  more  critical  of  the  two 
questions.  Chronologically,  $  selection  of 
itudents  by  colleges  is  possible  only  after  the 
students  have  applied  for  adfiisslon  or  have 
expressed  an  interest  In  the  college.  Too 
Diany  exceUent  small  ooUegesare  not  oper- 
ating with  a  full  complement  erf  students 
•imply  because  more  high  Mhool  students 
are  not  even  aware  of  their  existence.  Thiis, 
the  first  step  toward  admlssloh  is  a  gathering 
of  Information — about  the  student  and  his 
abilities  and  goals,  about  tht  colleges  and 
their  requirements,  atmo6ph|B»-e  and  quall- 
flcationa.  Ihls  Information-githering  proc- 
eee  may  lead  to  a  program  for  exceptional 
Itudents,  an  application  for  ^(fmlsslon  to  an 
Ivy  League  or  a  small  mldw^ern  college, 
or  a  trial  period  In  a  Junior  college  system. 

Regardless  which  college  the  student  at- 
tends, parents  should  be  awaM  that  It  la  not 
vhich  college  the  Individual!  gets  Into  but 
toto  much  he  has  grown  acade^cally,  social- 


ly and  emotionally  between 
graduation 


Admission  and 


MOON  TREAI 

Ut.  ANNDNZIO.  Mr.  EMeaker,  I  ask 
<oumlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
otend  his  remarks  at  thl4  ixilnt  In  the 
Rkors  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thfere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  regard 
the  moon  as  a  potential  base  for  aggres- 
sion would  have  shaken  the  imagination 
only  a  few  years  ago.  But  man's  accom- 
plishments in  space  leave  Uttle  to  the 
realm  of  implausibility  today. 

The  Springfield,  Mass.,  Daily  News  of 
May  9  points  up  this  fact  in  supporting 
President  Johnson's  appeal  for  a  treaty 
to  make  sure  that  the  moon  and  other 
celestial  bodies  are  open  to  all  nations. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  writing  a 
space  treaty,  the  News  says  in  an  edi- 
torial which  adds  this  cautionary  note: 

The  moon  could  conceivably  offer  a  good 
base  for  nonpeaceful  space  operations  should 
any  nation  seek  to  use  It  as  the  stepping 
stone  for  a  pattern  of  ^>ace  sovereignty. 

The  News  editorial  adds  to  the  mass  of 
favorable  comment  already  stirred  by  the 
President's  proposal,  and  I  include  it  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  with  my  le- 
maiics: 

Moon  Tkxatt 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  the  mo<»i  was 
regarded  as  remote  despite  the  fact  that  it 
has,  for  centuries,  been  the  subject  of  long 
distance  scientific  curiosity  and  exploration. 

More  imaginatively,  it  has  been  the  home 
of  the  "man  In  the  moon"  and  a  subject 
for  the  unrelenting  persistence  of  popular 
ballad  writers  who  have  turned  out  "Shine 
on  Harvest  Moon,"  "Moonglow,"  and  a  host 
of  others.  Moon,  a  natural  rhymer  with 
June,  presented  a  field  day  for  the  song 
writers. 

Today,  of  course,  the  moon  Is  the  prime 
target  In  the  manned  space  program  as  the 
U.S.  Apollo  program  pushes  forward  with  Its 
goal  of  landing  an  astronaut  there  by  1970. 

President  Johnson  has  focused  new  atten- 
tion on  the  moon  with  his  annoimcement 
that  the  United  States  will  seek  a  treaty 
through  the  United  Nations  to  prevent  any 
country  from  claiming  sovereignty  over  the 
moon  and  other  celestial  bodies. 

The  President  said  In  part:  "We  want  to 
be  sure  that  our  astronauts  and  those  of 
other  nations  can  freely  conduct  scientific 
investigations  of  the  moon.  We  vmnt  the 
resvUts  of  these  activities  to  be  avaUable  for 
all  mankind."  Space  explorations,  the  Presi- 
dent emphasised,  should  be  "for  peaoeful 
piuposes  only." 

llxus,  the  President  declared,  "Astronauts 
of  one  country  should  give  any  neoeasary  help 
to  astronauts  of  another  country."  He 
added:  "No  ooimtry  should  be  permitted  to 
station  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  a 
celestial  body.  Weapons  tests  and  mlUtary 
maneuvers  should  be  forbidden." 

While  it  may  seem  that  there  Is  plenty  of 
time  to  work  out  a  program  of  this  type,  this 
Is  not  the  case.  The  moon  coiUd  conceivably 
offer  a  good  base  for  nonpeaceful  space  opera- 
tions should  any  nation  seek  to  use  it  as  the 
stepping  stone  for  a  pattern  of  space 
sovereignty. 

The  President's  message  took  this  into  ac- 
count when  he  said:  "I  believe  that  the  time 
is  ripe  for  action.    We  shoiUd  not  lose  time." 

The  moon,  the  earth's  only  natural  satel- 
lite, will  be  more  and  more  in  the  news  in  the 
days  ahead,  climaxed  by— a  few  years  from 
now — the  word  that  man  has  landed  on  this 
tpaoe  target.  The  Outer  Space  Committee 
of  the  United  Nations,  which  Is  the  logical 
group  to  consider  President  Johnson's  speoe 
treaty  proposal,  should  not  lose  time  in 
a<:tlng  on  this  plan  for  a  peaceful  conquest 
of  space. 

ADDRESS  BY  GEOFFREY  FAIRBAIRN 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Iowa  [Mr.  Ranssn]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoko 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  Members  of  this  great  body  are  un- 
derstandably concerned  with  the  situa- 
tion In  southeast  Asia.  Every  one  of  us 
is  being  buffeted  by  the  charges  and 
countercharges  that  are  so  prevalent. 
As  a  result  most  of  us  have  difBculty  In 
maintaining  the  broad  viewpoint  that 
each  of  us  must  keep  on  this  serious  for- 
eign affairs  problem. 

Repeated  cH^Portunltles  to  review  the 
attitudes  of  those  who  have  had  long 
and  close  experience  in  the  Asian  area 
has  been  extremely  helpful  to  me  In 
keeping  my  viewpoint  In  what  I  believe 
to  be  proper  total  perspective. 

In  the  belief  that  It  will  be  helpful  to 
my  colleagues.  I  am  offering  for  the  Rbc- 
ORo  one  of  such  items — an  article  which 
is  the  text  of  an  address  by  Oeoflrey 
Pairbaim.  The  editor's  note  that  pref- 
aces the  article  is  of  particular  value 
in  helping  the  reader  appraise  Mr.  Falr- 
balrn's  more  detailed  comments.  Tbs 
article  follows: 

Whsss  I  Stamb — ^A  PsBsoirai.  STamczMT  om 

ViZTNaic 

(Address  to  the  "Uhoo  Good,"  by  OeoOrey 

Falrbalm.  Canberra.  Australia) 

(Enrrof's  Notx:  Geoffrey  Pairbalrn,  who  Is 
a  gentle  scholar  and  teacher  and  political 
writer  today,  as  he  was  a  quiet  but  tough 
commando  ofDcer  and  early  expert  on  the  new 
and  old  guerrUla  warfare  developed  both  dur- 
ing and  after  World  War  II,  Is  as  aware  as 
anyone  of  the  odd,  Uloglcal.  off  agaln-on 
again  but  highly  opinionated  role  of  indi- 
vidual and  organized  churchmen,  particularly 
In  strongly  Protestant  countries  during  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Hitler  and,  even  more  notably, 
his  (Hitler's)  affectionate  admirer,  Joe  Stalin 
and  successors.  Falrbalm  has  won  a  hear- 
ing and  won  support  of  students  for  his  "i)ro- 
freodom"  and  "face  the  world's  reality"  ap- 
peal of  the  Informed  antl -Communist  forces 
of  the  world.  His  appeal  to  Amtrallan 
churchmen,  so  tardy  on  Hitler  and  worse 
than  tardy  on  Mao  and  Ho  Chl-mlnh,  stands 
on  Its  merits  and  the  rather  tragic  facte  of 
past  history.) 

(This  article  la  the  text  of  Geoffrey  Flair- 
balm's  address  •  •  •  to  a  Sydney  conference 
of  the  Australian  CouncU  of  Churches.  (The 
BuUetln,  9/11/66).) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Reverend  Sirs:  X  believe 
that  the  Americans  and  Australians  In 
South  Vietnam  are  fighting  for  world  peace, 
and  I  projxiee  to  explain  why  I  believe  that. 
I  do  not  stand  here  as  some  tame  apologist 
for  the  present  Government.  I  have  again 
and  again  attacked  what  I  believed  to  be 
its  insouciance  about  the  great  issues  In  Asia. 
I  have  many  times  criticised  Its  attitudes 
towards  Asians. 

I  have  a  kind  of  foster-son — tor  years 
whUe  he  grew  to  manhood  I  was  in  effect  his 
foster-father — who  lives  In  Burma  near  the 
Chinese  border  and  I  am  conscloiu  all  the 
time  at  the  dangers  that  he  and  his  Aus- 
tralian wife  and  thilr  chUdren  face  today. 
When  I  apeak  about  guerrilla  warfare  I  do 
not  speak  as  an  academic.  At  evtrj  local 
discussion  such  as  this  one,  a  large  pert  of 
my  mind  Is  In  other  places:  the  road  between 
Kutkal  and  Namkham  where  that  great 
medical  missionary  Segrave  worked  untU  he 
died  In  the  hospital  that  he  and  his  wife  and 
his  Bister  buUt  with  their  own  hands  out 
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at  Btan*  utaorlaoilT  mattA  Irom  tlM  Shwe-Ii 
JBlTcr.  tlM  borCUr  bttwewx  Bunna  and  China. 
It  WM  on  tbat  road  tbat  the  Shan  B\irm«M 
family,  of  whaai  I  am  an  honorarr  member, 
learned  that  (uerrinae  had  the  eame  day 
inadvertantty  killed  their  email  niece.  TlMy 
WOT*  not  Communlat  guerrUla*. 

I  keep  remembertiiB  the  faeea  of  my 
Arakanaee  frlenda  In  Weatem  Burma  the 
day  the  Burmeee  Army— an  army  repreeent- 
Ing  a  very  Left-wing  goyemment — ^had  bom- 
barded a  Tillage,  kWlng  ume  Innocent  peo- 
ple. In  enter  to  attack  local  Oonmiunlat 
guerrlllaa.  I  remember  the  frightened  facee 
of  rubber  tappen  In  lialaya  jlurlng  the 
height  of  the  Oommunlct' Ineurrectlon  In 
Johore  In  1851 — and  remember  ihy  own  feara 
ae  the  Tery  brave  Welah  plantation  man- 
ager drove  me  through  the  ehadowy  llnea  of 
the  rubber  plantation,  where  his  aeeletant 
had  been  klUed  not  very  long  before.  I 
remember  the  gentle  face  of  a  Vletnameee 
Army  oOeer,  eeconded  to.  civilian  dutlea  In 
the  Central  Highland*  of  Vietnam  In  1062, 
and  the  frightened  yoong— oh.  eo  very 
.young — facee  of  his  mllltla  boya  as  they 
Mfiwaltad  attack  from  Vletnameee  Commu- 
nist guerrillas.  Indeed,  I  even  keep  remem- 
bering a  day  ao  years  ago  when  I  went  up- 
river  behind  the  Ji^wneee  llnee  In  Borneo: 
tamemberlng  the  fear  on  the  villagers'  faces 
leet  our  operation  be  unsueceesful  and  bring 
JifMneee  reprisals  upon  them.  I  also  re- 
meniher  a  little  boy  on  a  beach  In  the  Phll- 
Ipplnee  a  little  earlier:  his  right  arm  a  ban- 
daged stump,  the  result  of  our  bombardment 
earlier  In  the  morning  .  .  .  oh,  no.  I  loathe 
both  gaerrllla  war  and  the  methods  Involved 
In  Ita  putting  down. 

I  amply  see  no  alternative  to  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  In  South  Vietnam  and  our 
support  of  It.  I'or  this  is  not  an  attoinpt 
by  the  West  to  put  down  an  Indigenous 
peasant  rlalng.  "a  response  to  economic  and 
political  conditions"  as  some  Intellectuals 
believe.  What  U  happening  In  South  Viet- 
nam la  not  only  an  Invasion  through  meth- 
ods ot  revolutionary  guerrilla  warfare:  It  Is 
part  of  a  grand  deelgn  by  China  to  alter 
cataatrophlcally  the  balance  of  world  power. 
And  should  It  succeed  then  world  war  la 
TirtuaUy  Inevitable. 

j^Oontalned  by  the  wills  of  free  men  In 
western  Xurope,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
forced  to  take  stock  of  its  position  and  of 
the  realities  of  the  thermo-nuclear  balance 
of  terror.  It  turned  Its  energies  towards 
sodal  betterment,  towards  a  hitherto  un- 
dreamed-of humanism,  towards  a  real  ef- 
fort to  cooperate  In  keeping  world  peace. 
China  acted  differently.  China  Is  blologl- 
caUy  unafraid  of  a  nuclear  holocauat. 
China  talked,  and  talks  today.  In  terms  of 
-  war  "as  the  highest  form  of  struggle" — "war 
will  become  a  bridge  over  which  mankind 
wUl  paas  Into  a  new  era  of  history.**  A 
"beautiful  new  future."  according  to  this 
viewpoint,  wUl  be  built  upon  "the  debris 
of  a  dead  ImperlaUam."  I  do  ask  you.  moat 
humbly.  If  we  have  not  In  such  a  viewpoint 
a  truly  .  terrible  threat  to  world  peace? 
Have  the  Americans  ever  talked  In  thoee 
tarma?  I  ask  you  at  thla  point  to  remem- 
ber that  American  alrpower  covild  tomorrow. 
In  a  matter  of  houra.  reduce  the  Red  River 
Delta  of  Tonkin  to  a  raging  flood,  against 
which  the  energies  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
have  been  bent  for  over  aooo  years.  Tnstasd 
of  doing  this,  young  Amolcana  are  dying  In 
and  around  Maquis  D.  around  Chu  Lai.  Da 
Hang.  Dak  SuV  Kontum,  Plelku — dying  In- 
tftTlduany  near  places  whoee  names  are  prob- 
ably wtfamniar  to  you.  The  Americans 
could  end  the  war  tomorrow  by  bombing  the 
river  control  system  of  North  Vietnam.  They 
do  not  do  so.  Do  you  really  believe  the 
Chlnaaa  vould  not  do  so  If  the  positions  were 


X  must  oonfeas  to  flndlng  the  preeent  situ- 
ation hare  rather  eerie,  rather  unreal.  When 
the  campaign  against  South  Vietnam  was 


launched  through  maans  of  revolutionary 
guenllla  warfare,  there  were  very  few  Amer- 
icans indeed  In  Vietnam.  The  number  of 
Tillage  oOelals.  and  their  wlvee  and  their 
children,  aasaaslnated  or  kidnapped  each  year 
by  the  Vletoong  vastly  exceeded  the  number 
of  American  adrlsaiB.  I  hope  that  the 
churchmen  proteeters  against  American- 
Australian  Involvement  today  protested 
against  thoee  murders  and  kidnappings. 
(Ed:  they  did  not  either  Individually  or 
collectively,  even  once.)  Otherwise  quite 
clearly  a  double  standard  of  morality  U  be- 
ing Insinuated  upon  the  AustraUan  public. 
When  over  50,000  North  Vietnamese  were  ex- 
ecuted after  atrocious  public  humiliations 
I  hope  the  protesters  of  today  publicly  pro- 
tested (Ed:  they  did  not  and  dont  even 
know  It  yet) — since  this  was  the  Inevitable 
consequence  of  Communist  victory  In  the 
North,  as  it  will  be  In  the  South.  X  hope 
protesters  are  aware  of  what  will  happen  to 
supporters  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment should  the  Communists  win.  I  hope 
that  when  the  state  power  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Conmiunist  society  trained  artil- 
lery upon  the  protesting  peasants  of  Nghe- 
An.  Ho  Chl-mlnh's  home  province,  the  cleri- 
cal protesters  of  today  protested  then;  and 
when  Hanoi  University  was  dosed  down  In 
order  to  prevent  some  kind  ot  teach-ins. 
Otherwise  a  double  standard  of  morality  is 
being  Imposed  upon  Aiutrallan  dtlsens. 

Now  today  I  refuse  to  get  side-tracked  Into 
technicalities.  I  would  rather  put  this  to 
you :  South-East  Asia  is  composed  of  new  na- 
ticms  that  might  wall  be  supposed  to  favor 
Communist  ideas.  Ttxwy  an  have.  In  varying 
degrees,  memorlee  of  humiliations  Imposed 
by  Westerners.  They  have  all  discovered 
dlsabUltiss  in  thsmselves,  slnoe  Independence, 
so  far  aa  modernising  techniques  are  con- 
cerned. They  are  all  disappointed  by  their 
own  political  and  eoonoTlo  achievements, 
and  so  they  ar*  aI:  ^^-j'  too  Kpt  to  talk  in 
terms  of  an  economically  dominating  neo- 
colonlaUsm  (and  thWe  la  truth,  economically. 
In  this  Ulk) .  lliey  ara  chiefly  Left-wing  In 
point  of  aodal  policy.  But  nowhere  have 
the  preetimably  "higher  Ideas"  of  Commu- 
nism Issued  in  a  Communist  government  by 
popular  acclaim,  through  elections. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  they  are 
peasant  countries  and  they  know  by  now 
that  Communism  Is  a  vast  confidence  trick 
perpetrated  against  peasants.  They  know — 
that  where  C(»nmunlsm  suoceaafully  grows 
out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  the  peasants  are 
herded  on  to  collective  farms  as  State  slaves. 
The  result  is  economically  appalling.  For 
example,  the  per  capita  production  of  grain 
In  the  Soviet  Union  was  higher  in  1913  than 
In  liMl  (Mr.  Khrushchev's  figures,  not 
mine).  The  same  thing  happened  in  North 
Vietnam  after  the  Communist  conquest  o' 
1964.  Production  in  the  South  grew  by  20 
percent,  it  dropped  by  10  per  cent  In  the 
North. 

I  look  forward  to  a  day  when  China,  when 
the  great  energies  of  Chinese  dvUlsatlon 
are  forced  back  by  the  wills  of  free  men  to 
the  task  of  bettering  its  own  people.  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  nstions  of 
South-East  Asia — Left-wing  and  Right- 
wing — are  united  in  the  common  purpose  of 
harnessing  the  Mekong  River.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  an  Australian  Peace 
Corpe  will  be  active  in  the  vlllagee  of  South- 
Bast  Asia. 

But  first  the  Chinese  "line,"  the  Chinese 
attempt  to  extend  violence  of  a  brilliantly 
systematlaed  kind  throughout  South-Bast 
Asia.  Latin  America,  and  Africa,  must  be 
repulsed.  Peace  depends  upon  this  repul- 
sion. Hope  depends  upon  this  repulsion. 
This  repulsion  elmpiy  must  not  be  stayed 
on  its  way  by  the  neuroees  and  double 
standards  of  morality  and  poMtieal  gormless- 
nesa.  I  am  not  prepared  to  stand  In  aome 
apologetic  stance,  evwi  before  su6b  an  auguat 
audience  as  this.    It  Is  we  who  represent  the 


open  future  for  the  hearts  «nd  mlnda  ot  mw 
and  women — we,  not  the  totaUtarlans.  By 
"we,"  I  do  not  have  to  add  that  I  mean 
those  South-Bast  Asians  who  are  flgbtlng 
and  hi  soiling  and  dying — the  South  Vlet- 
nameee armed  forcee  have  suffered  casualtits 
equivalent  to  thoee  of  Australia  during 
World  War  n.  fighting  for  the  freedom  to 
choose  their  future.  I  want  to  quote  a  man 
who  once  symbolised  the  dour,  endurinf 
decency  of  free  men,  Winston  Churchill: 
"Nsver  give  In.  Never,  never,  never,  never. 
Never  yield  to  force  and  the  apparently  over- 
whelming might  of  the  enemy.  Never  yield 
In  any  way,  great  or  small,  large  or  petty, 
except  to  convictions  of  honor  and  good 
sense." 
After  aU.  we  are  back  In  1938  now. 


THE  WAR  WTTHZN  A  WAR  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  le- 
maika  at  this  point  in  the  Ricou  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
war  within  a  war  in  South  Vietnam  does 
not  soon  subside,  the  n.S.  Oovernment 
should  tell  the  non-Oommimist  forces  to 
stop  fighting  among  themselves  if  they 
want  UJS.  military  aid  and  involvement 
to  continue. 

It  is  imperative  that  all  non-Commu- 
nist elements  in  South  Vietnam  get  to- 
gether if  they  are  to  wage  an  effective 
battle  against  the  Vietcong.  The  United 
States  cannot  and  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  the  terrible  burden  alone. 

We  must  also  make  it  abundantly  clear 
to  the  dissident  factions  that  we  cannot 
tolerate  attacks  on  American  soldiers  by 
our  so-called  allies.  They  should  be 
made  to  know  that  either  they  shape  up 
or  we  ship  out. 

J\3  one  who  has  consistently  supported 
our  involvement  in  South  Vietnam,  I  am 
sick  at  heart  over  the  current  struggle 
for  power  which  diverts  our  attention 
and  dilutes  our  efforts. 


URQSS   SETTLEMENT  OP  OPERAT- 
INO  ENGINEERS  STRIKE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  McCloht]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  strike 
of  the  Operating  Engineers  Local  150  in 
the  northern  area  of  Illinois  is  wreaking 
havoc  in  the  construction  of  needed  pub* 
lie  works  and  in  the  building  of  con- 
mercial,  industrial,  and  residential  struc- 
tures in  this  area. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  var- 
ious highway  and  sewage  treatmmt 
construction  projects  which  have  been 
stalled  a«  a  result  of  this  prolonged 
strike  which  began  on  April  10.  IMt. 
The  members  of  this  union  opersli 
earthinoving  machines.  The  operatiof 
engineers  play  a  major  role  in  modern- 
day  coBStruction  of  public  w<xk£  as  wdl 
as  In  the  building  of  private  structure^ 
Other  woA  performed  by  members  oi 
this  union  includes  excavating  of  under- 
ground tunnels  and  shafts. 
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The  various  issues  inv< 
fringe  benefits  as  well 
numerous  and  compllcai 
been  some  attempts  at 
the  Federal  Mediation 
Service  has  attempted 
ties  together.  However, 
be  inadequate  concern  jon  the  part  of 
agencies  of  the  State  and  Federal  Qov- 
ernments  to  the  disastrous  effects  result- 
ing from  this  prolonged  i^rike. 

Unlike  the  strikes  of 
men  and  the  Transit  W( 
the  threatened  strike  in 
way  Engineers  and 
Oovernment  has  taken  i  relatively  little 
interest  in  this  woi^  8top|>age. 

It  is  my  understanding  jthat  the  mem- 
bership of  many  of  the  l^rade  unions  is 
now  being  affected  by  the  Operating  "En- 
glneers'  strike.  Without  the  services  of 
these  men,  cariienters.  bricklayers,  and 
other  construction  wcwkc  is  are  suffering 
from  lack  of  work.  The  loss  in  wages  is 
bound  to  be  felt  shortly  in  retail  estab- 
lishments throughout  th^  areas  affected. 
Other  direct  and  indl^dct  damage  Is 
bound  to  ensue. 

I  am  not  able  to  Judgja  the  merits  of 
the  positions  expressed  tiy  either  side, 
but  I  can  state  flatly  that  some  decisive 
action  is  needed  to  halt  |  this  tragic  loss 
to  the  entire  community*,  including  pri- 
marily the  equipment  operators  them- 
selves who  have  already  3ost  subs^tial 
wages  by  reason  of  the  stHke. 

The  subject  of  such  strips  was  referred 
to  by  the  President  in  l^s  state  of  the 
Union  message  last  January  when  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  "a^^  the  Congress 
to  consider  measures  which,  without 
Invading  State  and  local  authority,  will 
enable  us  effectively  to  disal  with  strikes 
which  threaten  irreparable  damage  to 
the  national  interest."  $o  far  no  legis- 
lative measures  have  bee^  recommended 
to  the  Congress.  1 1 

In  order  to  enable  the  Pongress  itself 
to  develCH?  appropriate  legislation.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  JointI  resolutlcm  pat- 
terned after  those  introduced  some 
months  ago  by  my  coUeaMes,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mrj  CurtisI,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  tMr.  Gritfdi], 
now  serving  in  the  othef  body,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  jljMr.  Fzndlit]. 
The  resolution  would  create  a  Joint  con- 
gressional committee  w  recommend 
ways  and  means  of  Improving  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process  and  of  developing 
useful  and  effective  methods  of  media- 
tion. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Speaken',  I  recommend 
that  the  parties  adjust  th^ijugh  collective 
bargaining  as  many  issiaes  as  possible 
and  refer  the  remaining i  issues  to  arbi- 
tration in  order  that  the  members  may 
return  promptly  to  their  Jobs  and  the 
Important  work  which  tl^ey  are  capable 
of  performing  can  be  rMumed  without 
delay.  Certainly,  these  iMues  can  be  re- 
solved without  the  individiial  and  public 
losses  which  will  eontini^^  to  mount  as 
long  as  the  strike  continues.  I  urge  the 
Ptrtles  to  follow  this  coiune  at  once. 

In  addittcm,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hope 
ful  that  the  Committee  oti  Rules  will  give 
Mriy  and  favorable  oonslaeratkHi  to  the 
Joint  resolution  whleb 


members  of  the  Ccmunlttee  on  Education 
and  LabOT  will  consid^  improved  meth- 
ods for  averting  such  crippling  strilDcs 
and  for  drawing  together  the  respective 
parties  in  a  labor  dispute  such  cu  is  in- 
volved in  northern  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  urge  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  convene  a  meeting  in  Illinois 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  imd  to  use 
all  the  influence  of  his  office  as  well  as 
the  services  of  the  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  this  controversy. 

GKNxaaL  Lxava  TO  xxmn 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  ctmsent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  in  the  area  affected.  Members 
whom  I  shall  designate  here  for  the 
Rkcoro,  be  authorized  to  extend  their  re- 
marks, following  my  remarks,  if  they  so 
desire.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  obJecticHi. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Klvcztnskz]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recom)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objectlcm. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  Join  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Congressman  Bob  McClokt.  in 
directing  attention  to  this  critical  situa- 
tion and  urging  that  appropriate  TeA- 
eral  action  be  taken  to  bring  this  strike 
of  the  Operating  Engineers  in  Northern 
Illinois  to  an  end. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  many 
problems  that  inevitably  flow  from  an 
extended  delay  In  scheduled  highway 
construction.  We  increase  costs — ^whlch 
Kc^  already  climbing;  we  further 
aggravate  the  already  heavy  demands  on 
the  labor  supply  to  get  the  Job  done: 
and  because  we  delay  actusil  completion 
of  construction,  we  sdso  contribute,  how- 
ever unwillingly,  to  an  increase  in  the 
highway  death  toIL 

I  take  no  position  on  who  is  right  or 
wrong  here,  or  on  what  the  solution 
should  be,  but  I  most  certsdnly  do  urge 
thaAevery  possible  avenue  of  assistance 
in  getting  the  strike  settled  be  used. 

In  addition  to  the  harm  that  is  being 
done  to  the  highway  construction  pro- 
gram, this  strike  Is  also  creating  sub- 
stantial increases  in  housing  costs,  and 
our  need  for  additional  housing  within 
price  limits  people  can  pay  is  also  critical. 

The  public  good  demands  that  action 
be  taken  to  get  this  dispute  stralnghtened 
out  and  the  excavating  and  rotulbulld- 
Ing  forces  back  to  work.  I  hope  that 
action  will  be  forthcoming,  and  promptly. 


Mr.  Dtai..  for  an  Indefinite  period,  on 

account  of  official  business.  ^ 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


and  I  have  introduced  ai  k  also  that  the 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  WnxuMB  (at  the  xeqoest  of  Ifr. 
my  colleagues  Albiht).  from  April' 16.  buMlnltdy.  on 
account  of  Illness. 


SP2tiCIAL  ORDERS  CUIANTSD 

By  unanimous  oonaent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  ordtts 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
McClost  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  HotTOH) . 
for  30  minutes,  today;  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarics  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBB 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  CdiaKcssiONAi. 
RccoRo,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Stantoh. 

Mr.Booos. 

BCr.  PuciNSKi. 

Mr.  POGARTY. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HosTON)  and  to  Include 
extrsmeous  matter:) 

Mr.  PxixT. 

Mr.  Hosmit. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ANinmzzo)  and  to  Indude 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  DoRN. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles  were  taken  ftom 
the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows: 

&  (3on.  Res.  84.  (Tonourrmt  rascdutloii  au- 
thorlilng  the  printing  of  additional  ooplea  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "Catalog  of 
Federal  Aids  to  State  and  Local  Oovem- 
menta— Second  Supplement,  Aauary  10. 
IMa";  to  the  Oomxalttee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

S.  Oon.  Res.  88.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  au- 
thorizing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the  Joint 
Economic  (XHnmlttee  of  additional  copies  of 
Its  hearings  entitled  "Twentieth  Anniversary 
of  the  &nployment  Aot  of  1048,  an  Xoonomlc 
Sympoaliun":  to  the  Ounmlttee  on  House 
Administration. 

8.  Con.  Res.  90.  Ooncurrent  resolution  to 
authorise  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
hearings;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

8.  Oon.  Bea.  01.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  hearings  on  "TTnlted  SUtes  Policy  With 
Respect  to  Mainland  China";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  AdmlnlatratKm. 


senate:  ENROLLED  BTTJfl  SIGQfED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

a.  366.  An  act  to  authorize  conveyance  of 
certain  lands  to  the  State  ci  Utah  based  upon 
the  fair  market  price. 


ADJOURNlCEl«T 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Ibe  motion  was  agreed  to;  acoordlngly 
Cat  la  o'clock  and  IK)  minutee  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow*  Tues- 
day, May  24,  19M.  at  12  o'clock  nooa. 
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EXECUTIVE  CXnOCDNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  mle  XXIV,  executive 
oonmu^tnJca^pns  were  taken  from  the 
^leaker's  table  and  ieftired  as  follows: 

'I  Saaa.  a  teuamvatioiMon  from  the  Pratfdent 
«r  thd  ViUted  BtatM.  tnuumlttlnc  a  draft  erf 
preposod  lectaUtton  to  mdczmI  tb«  TfmtMMe 
VaUqr  ^tbotlty  Act  of  1839.  as  amended,  to 
toQraaae  the  UmltaUon  on  the  authority  to 
iMUe  bond*  to  finance  Ita  power  program 
(H.  Doc.  No.  443) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Worka.  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mas.  A  letter  from  the  8ee»etary  of  the 
lYeaaury,  tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
leglalatlon  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of 
the  obQgattons  of  the  United  States  vmder 
the  Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  Invest- 
ment Disputes  Between  States  and  Nationals 
of  Other  States,  signed  on  August  17.  IMS, 
a«xd  fbr  otbM  puryes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Vorelgn  Affairs. 

3434.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Kxport- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  amount  of  Kxport-Import  Bank 
Insurance  and  guarantees  on  n.S.  exports  to 
Tugoslavla  for  the  month  of  April  1968,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  m  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agencies  De- 
termination Act  of  1968,  aad  to  the  Presiden- 
tial determlzxatldn  of  February  4,  1964;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

M88.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  tb»  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Qovemor  of  the  Virgin 
Islai>ds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1065,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
11  of  the  Organic  Aot  of  the  Virgin  Islands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

3496.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
latlODs).  transmitting  a  report  with  respect 
to  a  cohstruction  project  for  the  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Iteservee  Training  Center.  Fort 
Schuyler,  N.T.,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
10  UJB.C.  a33ea(l):  to  ths  Coounlttee  on 
Aztned  Servtcea. 


KEPORTB  OP  COlOCnTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BIUJEI  AND  ■REaOUmOHB 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  19. 1966, 
the  foUowlnc  bills  were  reported  on  May 
a0.1966: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dls- 
trtct  of  CoIumbU.  H.R.  11087.  A  bill  to 
•mend  the  District  of  Colimibla  Income  and 
nvichlse  Tax  Act  of  1047,  as  amended,  and 
the  Distnet  of  Columbia  Buslnees  Corpora- 
tion Act,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain foreign  corporations;  without  amend- 
ment (R^t.  No.  1646).  Referred  to  the 
Oommtttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  TThlon. 

Mr.  MrtMTT.TAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  ColumbU.  R.R.  107*4.  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  District  of  Oolumhla  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Coatnd  Aot:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
184T).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whoto  House  en  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  ofyrule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.OILBXRT: 

BJL  15183.  A  Mil  to  amend  section  345(c) 
at  the  immlgratloa  and  NatbuuOlty  Act;  to 
the  Comnttttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  ISIte.  A  bUl  to  adjust  the  status  of 
Cuban  refugees  to  that  of  lawful  permanent 
i/eaUMita  of  the  OtalWd  States;  to  the  Oem- 
latttee  OM  tta  Jndtetary. 

■■<.}'•'■''.:■  ■     .:.:  ....._: 


By  Mr.  HALET  (by  requeet) : 

HH.  15184.  A  1>U1  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  act  of  May  81, 1983  (48  Stat.  106) :  to  the 
Coanmlttee  cm  luterlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa : 

HJt.  15185.  A  bUl  to  provide,  that  disabled 
Individuals  entitled  to  monthly  cash  tMn- 
eflts  under  section  333  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  and  Individuals  retired  for  disability  un- 
der the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  shall 
be  eligible  for  health  Insurance  benefits  un- 
der title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
without  regard  to  their  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.  18186.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
umted  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  pension 
of  875  per  month  for  widows  and  veterans  of 
World  War  I;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  KINO  of  California : 

HJl.  15187.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

HA.  15188.  A  bill  to  amend  title  89,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited sample  drug  products  and  other 
potentially  harmful  Items,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PELLT:  ^ 

HJt.  15180.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ood^of  1954  to  provide  that  a  per- 
son using  distilled  spirits  In  the  manufacture 
of  nonbeverage  products,  presently  eligible 
for  drawback  at  the  time  such  spirits  are  so 
used,  shall  also  be  eligible  for  drawback  If 
such  spirits  are  lost  c«'  destroyed  before 
being  so  \ised;  to  the  Committee  cm  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POOL: 

HJt.  15190.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  express 
the  appreciation  of  the  American  people  for 
the  sacrlflcea  of  our  servicemen;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

HJt.  15191.  A  bill  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishery  soDe  ibeyond  the  territorial  sea  of 
the  United  4t*te>;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJL  15193.  A  blU  to  amend  tltlj  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  authorize  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  sea  grant 
colleges  and  certain  education,  training,  and 
reeearch  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SATLOR: 

H.R.  15198.  A  bUl  bo  provide  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
land  acquisition  In  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJt.  16194.  A  bm  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  make  dlspoaltlon  of 
geothermal  steam  and  associated  geother- 
mal  resources,  and  tor  other  purposes;  to  the 
Coounlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 

B.M.  18196.  A  bUl  declaring  a  jwrtlon  of 
Bayou  Lafourche,  La.,  nonnavlgable  water- 
way of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  iresolutlons  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  16198.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donovan 
Herbert  Cunningham;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlelary. 

By  Mr.  CHELP  (by  request) : 
'  yCBt.  1810T.  A  bill   for  the  reUaf  of  Jan 
'Prabot:  t»  the  Commlttae  on  the  Judiciary- 


ByMr.  PINO: 
H.R.  15198.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Rosalia   Costa  and   Rosarlo  Casta;    to  ths 
OommltSe*  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  16196.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  tit  Stefsoo 

Flcalora;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEB: 

HJt.  16300.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mn. 

Yoko  Nobe  Shamblln;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.MONAOAN: 
H.R.  15201.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Nloon- 
dero  NardeUl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

>■       as»       II     — 


SENAIE 

Monday,  May  23, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mbtcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Lord  and  Master  of  us  all,  whate'er  our 
name  or  sign — new  every  morning  is  the 
love  our  waking  and  uprising  prove. 

Thou  hast  made  and  preserved  us  a  na- 
tion; our  fathers  trusted  in  Thee  and 
were  not  confounded — in  Thee  we  trust. 

Thou  hast  taught  us  to  love  truth,  and 
goodness,  and  beauty. 

May  Thy  truth  make  us  free — free 
from  pride  and  prejudice  and  from  all 
the  ugly  sins  of  disposition  that  doth  so 
easily  beset  us. 

Lift  us  above  the  mud  ajid  scum  of 
mere  things  to  the  holiness  of  Thy  beauty 
so  that  the  common  tasks,  and  the  trivial 
round  may  be  edged  with  crimson  and 
gold. 

Enrich  us  with  those  durable  satis- 
factions of  life  so  that  the  multiplying 
years  may  not  find  us  bcmkrupt  in  those 
things  that  matter  most — the  golden 
currency  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  love. 

We  adc  It  in  the  name  of  the  One  whose 
light  is  the  life  of  men.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  the  request  of  Mr.  Lono  of  Louiai* 
ana,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May  19,  1966,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  A  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Oeisler,  one  of  bis 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
May  20, 1966,  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  act  (S.  1308)  to  authorise 
revised  procedures  for  the  destruction  of 
unfit  Federal  Reserve  notes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  oommunicated  to  the  Senate 
by  1^.  Geialer,  one  of  his  secretaries. 
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REPORT     OF     NATIONAL     CAPITAL 
HOUSING  AUTHORTT  ^MESSAGE 
'^     fROM  THE  PRESIDEUflTr 

The  ACTING  PRESIDUtt  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senati  the  following 
message  from  the  Presidenib  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  iaccompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Uni^kd  States: 

In  tuxwrdance  with  th0  provisions  of 
section  5(a)  of  Public  Law]^7,  73d  Con- 
gress, approved  June  12, 1S|^4, 1  am  send>- 
Ing  for  the  information  of  the  Congress 
the  report  of  the  National  Capital  Hous- 
ing Authority  for  the  flscj4l  year  ended 
June  30,  1965. 

Lyndon  p.  Johnson. 
THK  Whitk  Housi,  May  23. 1966. 


on  Foreign 
dent's  mes- 

D. 

pro  tem- 

is  so  ordered. 

dent  are 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY PROM  THREE  ^EATTES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiank  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  in  executive  sessioti  I  a^  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  remove  the 
Injunction  of  secrecy  on]  Executive  D, 
89th  Congress,  2d  session^  the  protocol 
between  the  United  States  (ilid  the  United 
Mexican  States;  Executive  £,  89th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  the  treat^  of  amity  and 
economic  relations  betwe^h  the  United 
States  and  the  Togolese  Republic;  sind 
Executive  F,  89th  Congre^,  2d  session, 
the  protocol  for  the  f urthM  extension  of 
the  International  Wheat;  Agreement, 
1962;  and  that  the  protocols  and  treaty, 
together  with  the  Presldettt's  messages, 
be  referred  to  the  Commlti 
Relations,  and  that  the 
sages  be  printed  in  the  Recj 

The  ACTING  PRESIDI 
pore.    Without  objection,  1 

The  messages  from  the| 
•8  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  (iie  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  {tatiflcatlon,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  treaty  of  amity 
and  economic  relations  I  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  TOgo- 
lese  Republic,  signed  at  ILome  on  Feb- 
niaryS,  1966.  j 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  tn^  treaty. 

The  treaty  is  of  the  short,  simplified 
type  that  the  United  Sta^s  has  nego- 
tiated with  a  number  of  cojiintries,  but  it 
contains  the  general  substance  of  the 
typical  treaty  of  frlendshlb,  commerce, 
and  navigation.  J| 

The  treaty  is  the  first  of  Its  type  to  be 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
t  recently  independent  Af  i^pan  state.  It 
•fflrms  the  friendly  and  cooperative  spirit 
prevailing  in  the  relatloxj^  of  the  two 
countries  and  records  the  n^litual  accept- 
snce  by  them  of  a  body  of  Urinclples  de- 
signed to  promote  the  oonf 
of  those  relations. 

The  conclusion  of  the  tre 

Important  step  by  the  Ut„ 

implementing  its  policy  of  tktending  and 
modernizing  its  commercial  treaty  struc- 
ture and  of  establishing  ddnditions  fa- 
vorable to  foreign  investm^^t. 

CXn -704— l»art  9 


ued  growth 

rty  is  another 
States  in 


I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
treaty  and  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
its  ratification. 

Ltwdow  B.  Johnson. 

Thk  Whitk  House.  May  23. 1966. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  protocol  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Mexican  States,  signed  at  Mexico 
City  on  April  18,  1966,  amending  the 
agreement  concerning  radio  broadcast- 
ing in  the  standard  broadcast  band, 
signed  at  Mexico  City  on  January  29, 
1957. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  protocol. 

The  1957  agreement,  which  entered 
into  force  on  June  9,  1961,  will  expire  on 
June  9,  1966.  Discussions  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexican  officials  are 
being  carried  on  regarding  a  new  agree- 
ment on  this  subject.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  conclude  such  a  new 
agreement  with  Mexico  to  replace  that 
of  1957.  Meanwhile  it  is  important  that 
the  1957  agreement  continue  in  effect 
pending  the  negotiation  of  a  new  agree- 
ment. This  is  particularly  important  be- 
cause Mexico  is  not  a  party  to  the  North 
American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agree- 
ment of  November  15,  1950. 

The  protocol  transmitted  herewith 
contains  a  single  substantive  article 
whereby  the  duration  provision  of  tiie 
1957  agreement  would  be  amended  so 
that  the  agreement  would  remain  effec- 
tive until  December  31,  1967,  unless,  be- 
fore that  date,  it  is  terminated  by  a  no- 
tice of  denunciation  by  either  party 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
or  is  replaced  by  a  new  agreement. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  ana  favorable  consideration  to  the 
protocol  amending  the  1957  agreement 
with  Mexico. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
THE  White  House.  May  23.  1966. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent^  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy 
of  the  Protocol  for  the  Further  Exten- 
sion of  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment, 1962,  open  for  signature  in  Wash- 
ington from  AprH  4  until  and  including 
April  29, 1966. 

I  transmit,  also,  for  the  lnformati(»i 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  regarding  the  pro- 
tocol. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  proposed  pro- 
tocol, like  that  which  was  brought  into 
force  In  1965.  Is  to  extend  the  operation 
of  the  1962  agreement  for  a  period  of 
1  year,  tn  the  absence  of  such  a  fur- 
ther extension,  the  agreement  will  ex- 
pire on  July  31, 1966. 

There  are  presently  48  parties,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  to  the  1962  agree- 
ment. It  has  not  been  possible  durtag 
the  past  year  for  the  parties  to  this 
agreement  to  complete  their  considera- 
tion of  a  new  agreement  adequate  to 


deal  with  protdems  in  regard  to  the  mar- 
keting of  wheisi.  The  iQalnedy  Round 
negotiations,  of  which  the  negotiation 
of  a.  grains  arrangement  has  been  con- 
sidered an  integral  part,  has  been  tuaa" 
V>&reA  since  mid- 1965  by  problems  en- 
countered by  the  European  Eoonomle 
Community. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  International 
Wheat  Council  and  its  staff  continue 
functioning  few  another  year  in  order 
to  allow  additional  tline  for  cooperative 
studies  and  an  c^portunity  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  acceptable  bases  for  deal- 
ing with  the  world  trade  in  wheat. 

It  is  prtHxwed.  therefore,  that  the  op- 
eration of  the  1962  agreement  be  ex- 
tended for  1  year,  until  July  31,  1967. 
This  will  be  accomplished  if  the  parties 
to  the  agreement  complete  the  action 
necessary  by  July  15,  1966.  to  bring  the 
new  protocol  into  force. 

Attention  is  invited  particularly  to  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  Acting  Secretary's 
report.  I  reccMnmend  that  the  Senate 
give  early  and  favorable  consideration 
to  the  protocol  so  that,  if  the  protocol 
be  approved,  ratification  by  the  United 
States  can  be  effected  and  an  instru- 
ment of  acceptance  deposited  by  July  15« 

The  Departments  of  State.  Agricul- 
ture, and  Commerce  concur  In  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  protocol  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate.     « 

Lyndon  B.  Jornson. 

The  Write  House,^  May  23.  1966. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED  BIU.  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartiett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  26S)  to  authorize  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  to  the  State  of 
Utah  based  uix>n  the  fair  market  price, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OP 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR  UN- 
DER RULE  vm 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  call  of 
the  legislative  calendar  undM'  rule  vm 
was  dispensed  with. 


COBOtinTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  BCr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
arid  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the 
Cominittee  on  the  Judiciary  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  statements 
during  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 
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TBM  CHAPLAIN 


f  lAr.  KDOHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
ft  Inoment  to  say  how  happy  an  of  ub 
in  the  Senate  are  to  have  heard  the 
Chaplain,  Dr.  Fkedolek  Brown  Harris, 
this  mondns  tnvtrice  the  bleealngs  of  our 
Creator  on  the  labors  of  the  Senate. 

On  brtialf  of  the  Senate,  I  wish  to 
say  to  him,  Tlean,  we  all  reeelTe  a  lift 
of  heart  aiul  surely  a  lift  of  spirit  to 
see  you  back  here  In  the  Chamber." 

I  wish.  Mr.  President,  simply  to  ex- 
prtm  mysdf ,  and  to  say  also,  I  am  sure, 
for  all  Senators  present,  how  fa-uly  happy 
we  are  to  have  had  the  opportunity  6t 
llstenlag  acain  to  ISr.  Harris,  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate,  and  to  assure  him  of 
our  prayers  for  long  years  of  future 
haM>y  labors  in  this  field. 

Mr.  MKTCALT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  concur  in  the  remarics  made 
eaiiler  by  the  acting  minority  leader 
about  the  Chaplain.  On  many  of  the 
days  since  the  beginning  of  this  session, 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet  the 
Chaplain  in  the  anteroom,  where  he 
would  bring  the  visiting  ministers;  but 
we  are  delighted  now  to  have  had  him 
back  to  offer  one  of  his  eloquent  prayers 
on  bdialf  of  the  Senate. 

I  belteve  this  is  ttie  first  time  this  year 
that  he  has  participated  in  the  regular 
prayer,  although  he  has  always  been 
present  in  the  anteroom,  to  Introduce  the 
President  pro  tempore  or  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  the  Acting  Chaplain.  We  are 
delighted  to  have  him  back  at  his  regu- 
lar activity,  and  to  have  heard  his  elo- 
quent and  Informative  prayer  this 
morning. 


(See  the  remarlu  of  Mr.  MoKBomcT  when 
be  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMTITEE 

The  foUowtng  report  of  a  committee 
submitted: 


By  Mr,  AlfDIKSON,  from  the  Oomxxilttae 
on  AeroMiQtlcal  and  Space  Sclenoaa.  with 
an  amendment: 

H.B.  14SM.  An  act  to  authorlBa  approprl- 
attona  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
AdmlalaCratlon  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, eonstmetton  of  faculties,  and  admin- 
istrative <^>«ratlona,  and  for  other  purposes 
(aept.  Mo.  IIM). 


BXLLB  niTElODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  imanlmous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  foDows: 
By  Mr.  MA0KU80N: 

S.  S890.  A  bill  to  amend  section  833  of  the 
Intamal  Bevanue  Code  of  1BS4  to  bring  up 
td  D«c«mb«  81.  1883.  the  cutoff  point  for 
stDCk  and-aeeumiM  aoqtdrsd  by  the  Uqul- 
dattng  florporatlon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Maanee. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BCAoroaox  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separata  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGOIUSOir  (by  request) : 

B.  SSOl.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act. 
1918,  as  amended,  to  authorise  exemption 
from  the  proTlstoDS  of  the  Act;  to  the  Com- 
nlltss  «a  Coauneroa. 

(Bee  Itos  remaska  ot  Mr.  Maoiruaoir  when 
b»  latrodua^  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOMBOMBT: 

B.  SSSa.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  96  of  tlUe 
39.  United  SUtes  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serrlce. 


TElAFraC    SAPBTTY    ACT    OF    1»6«— 
AMENDMENTS 

MMMXtaSXMT  MO.  ••• 

Mr.  HARTBX  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (8. 300&)  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
natlraial  safety  program  and  establish- 
ment of  safe^  standards  for  motor  ve- 
hicles in  interstate  oHnmerce  to  reduce 
trafOo  accidents  and  the  deaths,  injuries. 
and  property  damage  which  occur  In 
such  accidents,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

(See  remarks  of  Mr.  Hahtkk  when  he 
submitted  the  above  amendment,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT   OP    SECTION    333    OP 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

Mr.  MAGNT7SON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  amending  section  333  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  C!ode  of  1964  to  bring  up  to 
December  31,  1962.  the  cutoff  point  of 
stock  and  securities  acquired  by  the 
liquidating  corporation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  memorandum  in 
support  of  the  measure  be  {Minted  in  the 

RXCOSD.   

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  UU  will  be  received  and  mp- 
proprlately  referred:  and,  without  (Ejec- 
tion, the  monorandum  will  be  printed  in 
the  RscoiiD. 

The  bill  (S.  3390)  to  amend  section  333 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
bring  up  to  December  31, 1962,  the  cutoff 
point  for  stock  and  securities  acquired  by 
the  llquldattng  corporati(m,  introduced 
by  Mr.  BCagituson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  memorandimi.  presented  by  Mr. 
Maoitxtson,  is  as  follows: 

MKMoaAifDim — FB0P08D  AioinnaafT  or  Sic- 
TiOM  333,  IiTTBurAi.  RsvKKUx  Cods  of  1954 
Thla  bill  would  amend  Section  888  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S^'to  bring  up 
to  Oeoember  81.  1908.  the  eiitoff  date  for 
stock  and  securities  acquired /by  the  Ilqiil- 
dating  corporation.  \ 

It  Is  and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years 
the  estabUahed  policy  of  Congresa  to  en- 
courage liquidation  of  personal  holding  oom- 
panlee.  See  e.g..  Senate  Report  No.  8875,  Slst 
Cong.,  ad  Bess.,  p.  83  (1960).  Provision  to 
this  end  was  first  made  by  enactment  of 
Section  112(b)(7)  of  the  Revenue  Act  oT 
1988.  Twice  thereafter  the  provialon  was 
restored  to  permit  additional  liquidations 
within  limited  periods  of  time.  When  Sec- 
tion 388  or  the  1964  Code  was  adc^ted  It  waa 
expressly  recognised  that  encouragement  cf 
such  liquidations  had  permanent  value  and 
should  be  juade  a  regular  part  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code.  Senate  Report  Mo.  1838, 
88d  Cong.,  ad  Sees.,  p.  386  (1964). 

Section  338  and  Its  predecessors  have  facil- 
itated llquldatlOD  by  postponing  unttl  dis- 
position by  individual  shareholdert  capital 
gains  tax  on  securltlea  that  have  appredatad 
In  vain*  wlali*  held  by  the  liquidated  oor- 
porattoa. 

On  the  other  hand,  cash  distributed  Is 
Immediately  taasd  as  a  dividend.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  conversion  of  cash  Into  secu- 
rities to  avoid  the  tax  Imposed,  it  has  been 


provided  that  stock  and  securltlae  acquired 
after  a  specified  date  should  be  treated  as 
money.  Hie  cutoff  date  set  In  1964  was 
December  81. 1958. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  the  cutoff  date 
has  rendered  the  Section  Increasingly  oh. 
solete.  There  axe  few  oorporatlona  whoss 
securities  were  all  acquired  more  than  18 
years  ago.  If  Section  833  U  to  have  the 
permanent  effect  Intended  at  the  time  of  en- 
actment. It  Is  essential  that  the  cutoff  date 
be  advanced. 

It  should  be  eo4>ha8lzed  that  the  effect 
of  this  propoeal  on  the  revenue  Is  not  a 
material  consideration  since  It  has  been 
noted  In  reports  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  any  revenue  loss  resulting  tnxa 
an  updating  of  Section  333  Is  "negligible." 
Senate  Report  No.  781,  SSd  Cong..  1st  Sess., 
61  (1961). 

In  view  of  the  changee  made  by  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1964  in  the  rulee  relating  to 
taxation  of  personal  holding  companies, 
Congress  should,  in  the  interests  of  fair  ad- 
ministration, provide  again  the  same  op- 
porttmlty  for  liquidation  of  existing  holding 
companies  that  has  been  recognized  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SHIPPINO  ACT,  1916. 
TO  AUTHORIZE  EXEMPTION  FROM 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ACT 

Mx.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916.  as  amended,  to  authorize  exemption 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act.  I  a£k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoEO  a  letter  from  the  Chairman, 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  request- 
ing the  proposed  legislation,  together 
with  a  statement  of  purpose  and  need. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoHTOTA  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  apprcH^riately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  letter  and  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

The  bin  (S.  3391)  to  amend  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  1916,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
introduced  by  Mr.  MAomrsoN,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  C<xnmlttee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  statement,  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnttsoih,  are  as  follows: 

FkDxiAX.  MAXimcx  Comiossioh, 
Wathinifton.  D.O.,  April  88.  IMA 
Hon.  HuBXXT  H.  HtncPRBXT.  ' 

Pretlident  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dsaa  MK.  PvxsmKMT:  There  are  submitted 
herewith  four  coplee  of  a  propoeed  bill  to 
amend  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  to  authorlM 
exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  need  for  and  purpoee  of  the  proposed 
bill  are  set  forth  In  the  acoompanyini 
statement. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Cammlsslon  urges 
enactment  of  the  bill  at  the  second  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  for  the  reasons  set  f crth 
In  the  aooon^Muiylng  statement. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that, 
from  the  standpoint  ot  the  AdmlnlstratloBt 
program,  there  la  no  objection  to  the  submla* 
sU»  at  this  proposed  Ttg^'lfitfo"  to  tbi 
Congrees. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JORIf  Haslux, 
OKmtrmaai.  Mmr  Admiral,   VJi.  Kavg 
(Bstfrsd). 

STAxncKNT  or  Puapoas  axb  Vbb 
The  purpose  of  this  prgpoeed  leglslattoa 
la  to  provide  the  Federal  Marlttms  Commie- 
slon  with  authority  to  exempt  certain  opera- 
tions of  water  carriers  or  other  persons  or 
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sctlvitlea  from  provisions  o(|  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  where  drcximstanqea  would  war- 
rant such  exemption. 

The  Commission  under  thei  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  regulatea  oerUin  operations  of  water 
oarrlers  and  Other  persona  subjsot  to  the  Act 
which  affect  but  slightly  thtH  foreign  com- 
merce of  this  country  and  wlich  cannot  be 
laid  to  be  of  algnlflcance  in  tb  hoverall  design 
of  regiilatlon  contemplated  bgrj  the  Act.  To 
exact  compliance  with  the  Axit  is  unneces- 
larily  costly  to  the  carrier  and  government 
under  these  circumstances.        I 

While  individual  and  spe<:ifio  legislative 
proposals  could  be  submitted  Ifrom  time  to 
time  with  respect  to  the  exexo]  >tion  of  certain 
water  carriers,  enactment  of  [the  propoeed 
general  exempting  power  Is  Relieved  to  be 
s  more  effective  approach  to  tl  le  matter.  Not 
only  would  such  authority  re  Kve  the  Com- 
mission and  the  affected  ca  Tiers  of  what 
•eems  to  be  an  undue  regulato^  burden,  but 
Also  would  tend  to  free  the  Cofigresa  of  much 
of  the  legislative  workload  that  would  be 
tocountered  by  a  piecemeal  Mproach. 

The  recommended  authority  would  result 
In  increased  flexibility,  since  atiy  exemption 
created  thereunder  would  be  subject  to  con- 
tinuous administrative  revie^  allowing  for 
repeal  or  modification  upon  a  finding  of 
changed  circtunstances.  The  approach  taken 
by  this  proposed  legislation  qoee  not  repre- 
sent a  marked  departvue  fron^  existing  legls- 
laUve  techniques.  CompantHe  exempting 
Authority  exists  for  the  Intersiite  Commerce 
OonunlEslon  by  section  204  (u  (4a)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  is  empowered  by  section  1386 
of  Title  49  United  States  Co^e  to  establish 
similar  exemption  from  air  c^ifier  economic 
regulation.  The  propoeed  bill  Is  also  com- 
parable to  propoeed  leglalatlod  submitted  by 
the  Interstate  Conunerce  Comfniaslon  at  this 
•eeslon  of  Congress,  which  would  extend  that 
Commission's  exempting  power., 

This  propoeed  bill  incluM  safeguards 
■gainst  possible  abuse  of  the  powers  and 
privileges  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Federal 
Ifaritlme  Commission  by  imboeing  llmlta- 
tlone  and  conditions  upon  '£e  exercise  of 
the  authority  to  exempt.  A^  order  of  ex- 
amption  may  be  issued  or  revised  only  after 
Interested  persons  have  been  recorded  a  rea- 
■onable  opportunity  to  be  hetu-d  and  only 
iq>on  a  definitive  C(»xunis8ion|  finding  which 
would  be  based  upon  a  thc^oiigh  analysis  of 
the  nature,  character  and  qwmtlty  of  the 
Involved  transportation  as  to ,  the  effect  it 
may  have  upon  uniform  Commission  regula- 
tion of  water  carrier  transpo^tlon  under 


would,  of 
te  Judicial 


the  Shipping  Act.    The  fin( 
course,  be   subject  to   appro] 
review. 

Finally,  the  primary  goal  o^lthe  propoeed 
legislation  is  to  relieve  both  the  Commission 
And  affected  carriers  of  the  bmidens  of  regu- 
lation In  those  situations  whfre  continued 
economic  regulation  in  the  piibllc  interest  Is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable 


AMENDMENT  OP  CHAPTl^  95,  TITLE 
39,  UNITED  STATESi^CODE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  |  president,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  i  {reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Postm^ter  Oeneral 
to  transport  mail  by  reg^B^ted  motor 
carrier. 

The  authority  granted  th^  Postmaster 
General  is  permissive.  It  wpuld  not  re- 
quire him  to  use  motor  earners,  but  It 
liroadens  his  choice  of  avauable  trans- 
portation facilities.  OnlyTuiose  motor 
flarriers  engaged  in  the  tHuisportation 
of  property  under  a  certlflcate  or  permit 
tBued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
nisslon  could  be  used.  TU^Fostmaster 
Oeneral  could  utilize  the  seimoes  of  thoae 


motor  carriers  who  ffle  a  tender  of  avail- 
ability. Once  filed,  the  carrier  would  be 
ofeUgated  to  render  service  on  his  cer- 
tificated routes  as  requested  by  the  Post- 
master Oeneral. 

The  mail  rates  would  be  established 
initially  by  agreement  between  the  Post- 
master General  and  the  carrier.  These 
rates  would  be  reviewed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  within  18  months 
and  ttie  Commission  would  be  empowered 
to  establish  new  rates  and  new  classifica- 
tions imder  existing  procedures  pertain- 
ing to  the  fixing  of  mail  rates  for  rail- 
roads. 

The  Postmaster  General  would  also  be 
authorized  to  negotiate  special  contracts 
with  any  regulated  motor  carrier  and 
could  continue  to  obtain  star  route  serv- 
ice from  ]*egulated  motor  carriers  under 
the  existing  star  route  law. 

In  effect,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  would 
place  regulated  motor  carriers  on  the 
same  footing  as  railroads  with  respect  to 
the  transportation  of  mall.  Since  the 
regulated  motor  carrier  industry  has  be- 
come such  a  vital  segment  of  our  national 
transportation  system  during  the  past  20 
jrears,  it  is  only  equitable  that  they  be 
permitted  to  carry  the  mall  on  the  same 
conditions  and  terms  as  the  railroads 
have  for  many  decades. 

There  is  also  a  great  need  to  have  such 
transportation  available  to  the  Post- 
master General.  During  a  recent  inter- 
view when  asked  to  list  the  most  urgent 
problems  confronting  the  postal  service 
he  said,  "The  need  for  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment to  have  greater  freedom  to  use 
highway  common  carriers  formidl  trans- 
port." 

Mail  volume  Is  mcreasing  at  the  rate 
of  3^  billion  pieces  a  year  and  will  soon 
exceed  100  billion  pieces.  At  the  same 
time  railroad  passenger  trains  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  decrease,  as  they  have 
for  the  past  30  years.  Thirty  years  ago 
there  were  10,000  maU-cairying  pas- 
senger trains  and  today  the  number  has 
been  reduced  to  slightly  over  900. 

With  this  tremendous  increase  in  mail 
volume  and  the  drastic  decrease  in  avail- 
able railroad  service  the  Postmsister  Gen- 
eral needs  the  additional  capacity  which 
could  be  provided  by  the  regulated  motor 
carrier  industry  and  he  needs  the  addi- 
tional fiexlblllty  which  this  bill  would 
give  him  to  contract  for  the  carriage  of 
mail  by  truck. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriate^ 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3392)  to  amend  chapter  85 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  introduced 
by  Mr.  MoNRONrr,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ACT  OP  1986 — 
AMENDMENTS 

AlASMDMSHT  XtO.   SSe 
HAXTKX-ICACXAT  nUVTIC  BASWrT  AlCSMDICXirTB 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  submit  today,  after  many  hours 
of  work  and  consideration  by  my  staff, 
by  CTongressman  Jaios  BIackat  and  his 
staff,  and  by  others  with  whom  we  have 
consulted,   a   comprehensive   series   of 


amendments  to  the  traffic  safety  bill.  8. 
3005,  which  the  Commerce  Committee 
will  begin  considenng  in  executive  ses- 
sion tomorrow. 

Since  I  intend  to  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  for  the  appearance  in  the  Ricoro 
of  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis,  I  want 
now  only  to  highlight  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  changes  we  are  suggesting. 
Every  line  of  the  administration  bUl 
offered  by  C!hairman  MAcircrsoN  has  been 
carefully  scrutinized,  and  we  have  sug- 
gested various  technical  amendments  as 
well  as  certain  more  significant  substan- 
tive changes.  Although  the  amend- 
ments are  in  some  places  substitutes  for 
language  in  the  present  bill,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  the  language  there  still 
remaining.  Consequoitly  I  do  not  con- 
sider this  a  substitute  bill,  but  an  amend- 
ment. 

At  least  four  items,  which  I  consider 
significant  improvements,  are  retained 
from  the  original  Hartke-Bfackay  bill, 
S.  2871,  which  was  introduced  a  full 
month  before  S.  3005.  '  One  is  the  pro- 
vision that-the  National  Traffic  Safety 
Agency,  still  within  the  proposed  De- 
partment of  Transportation  or  the  Com- 
merce Department,  should  be  headed  by 
an  Administrator  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 

This,  I  believe,  will  give  the  agency  the 
Und  of  stature  it  deserves.  It  will  not 
then  become  Just  one  more  fimction  of 
a  sometimes  overburdened  Department, 
although  the  authority  smd  the  responsi- 
bility remain  ultimately,  and  the  bill 
throughout  so  specifies,  that  of  the  Sec- 
retary. The  salary  for  the  Adooinlstra- 
tor  is  specified  to  be  at  level  m  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Act. 

A  second  important  portion  retained 
from  the  orlginid  Hartke-Mackay  bill  is 
provision  for  certification  by  the  Secre- 
tary, upon  submission  of  proof,  that 
motor  vehicles  meet  or  exceed  the  rele- 
vant Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards prescribed  pursuant  to  the  act.  A 
mark  or  symbol  of  certiflcation  could 
then  be  used  by  the  manufacturer  on 
his  vehicles  or  in  his  advertljdng. 

The  third  item  carried  over  from  8. 
2871  is  the  provision,  whose  wisdom  I 
believe  our  hearings  have  verified,  that 
application  of  the  safety  standards  re- 
quired should  be  Inclusive  of  trucks  as 
well  as  automobiles,  even  though  there 
are  some  requirements  existing  under 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  witty 
rutes. 

The  fourth,  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant single  difference  in  many  re- 
spects, is  provision  of  mandatory  safety 
performance  standards.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  would  call  attention  to  the  report 
i^pearing  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Friday  that  Secretary  of  Commoroe  Con- 
nor has  said,  and  I  quote: 

That  the  Administration  really  does  sup- 
port mandatory  Federal  safety  standards  In 
its  auto  safety  Mil.  •  •  •  TIils  meant,  Con- 
nor ssld.  tliat  the  Department  recammsnds  a 
clarification  in  the  Administration  bUl  so 
that  there  will  be  no  question  but  that  there 
would  be  a  mandatory  duty  to  Issue  vehicle 
safety  standards. 

Although  a  fuller  discussion  may  be 
found  in  the  analysis  I-  am  suiamlttlng. 
there  are  a  number  of  other  algDlfleant 
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polnU  to  wbich  I  want  to  draw  attention 
barlefly. 

The  Industry  has  noted  that  8.  3005 
seems  to  treat  reduction  of  property 
^^aTn«y>  as  a  puTpose  equal  to  reduction 
of  deaths  and  injuries.  A  change  In  the 
preamble  or  statement  of  purpose  makes 
clear  that  reduction  of  deaths  and  In- 
juries Is  the  primary  aim.  with  reduction 
of  property  damage  a  goal  Insofar  as  It 
Is  consistent  with  It.  We  are  also  pro- 
posing that  some  attention  be  paid  to 
the  exterior  of  the  vehicle  In  connection 
with  pedestrian  accidents,  recognizing 
that  safety  Is  not  complete  otherwise. 

The  amendment  places  greater  specific 
statutory  reliance  on  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act  as  a  means  to  surer  ad- 
ministrative effectiveness  and  fairness. 
It  Improves  Judicial  review. 

Under  the  administration  bill,  the  8ec- 
retu7  is  authorized  to  undertake  appro- 
priate research,  testing,  and  develop- 
ment. Under  the  amendment,  this  be- 
comes mandatory.  There  Is  also  explicit 
authority  for  designing,  constructing, 
and  tasting  demonstration  vehicles.  The 
choice  of  language  Is  deliberate:  "proto- 
type," which  has  been  suggested  by  some, 
implies  a  vehicle  which  would  be  a  pre- 
cursor of  more  on  the  assembly  line;  "ex- 
perimental" might  be  more  visionary  and 
Impractical  at  the  present  time.  But  a 
demonstration  vehicle  will  Indicate  f  easi- 
bUlty  without  reqiilrlng  slavish  copying. 

Enforcement  provisions  add  criminal 
penalties  for  knowing  and  willful  viola- 
tion of  the  act.  Similar  provisions  are 
already  found  in  the  brake  fluid  act  and 
the  scat  belt  act. 

Uxuler  section  111  of  the  present  bill, 
the  amendment  requires  the  manufac- 
turer to  provide  annually  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  written  description  of  all  motor 
vehicle  safety  developments  he  has  Im- 
plemented diiring  the  year.  He  is  also 
required  to  publish  and  furnish  to  sellers 
safe^  performance  date  aa  his  new 
models,  which  can  easily  be  done  as  a 
part  of  the  usual  motorists'  manual.  The 
manufacturer  also,  as  has  been  favored 
by  others.  Is  required  to  furnish  notice  to 
the  Secretary  of  his  commimlcatlons  to 
dealers  regarding  def  ecte. 

Under  a  new  provision,  the  Secretary  Is 
required,  upon  determination  that  a 
vehicle  or  equipment  does  not  comply 
with  Federal  vehicle  safety  standards,  to 
notify  the  manufacturer  with  explana- 
tion of  his  findings.  The  manufacturer 
may  respond,  and  on  the  Secretary's  de- 
termination of  the  need,  consult  with  him 
on  recall.  Coste  of  the  corrective  call- 
back campaign  will  be  borne  by  the  man- 
ufacturer alone  If  the  defect  is  due  to 
nonoomplianoe  with  Federal  standards; 
but  if  the  defect  is  in  an  aq?ect  not  sub- 
ject to  Federal  standard  but  continued 
use  constitutes  and  unreasonable  risk  of 
accidents,  there  will  be  an  allocation  of 
oosts  In  which  the  o^mer  may  have  to 
share  also.  Investigatory  power  Is  con- 
ferred on  the  Secretary,  and  he  may  re- 
ceive oocDplainto  In  writing.  This  is 
merely  for-tnfonnation;  he  Is  not  obli- 
gated to  pursue  complalnte,  but  obvious- 
ly a  fkxMl  of  letters  all  complaining  of  the 
Mune  defect  In  a  particular  model  can 
alert  the  Seerptaiy  to  the  fact  that  an 
InveettWi^nn  owj  be  needed.    I  might 


add  that  the  framing  of  investigative 
powers  for  the  Secretary  in  the  amend- 
ment is  modeled  after  provisions  in 
the  Landrum-Oriflln  Labor-Manage- 
ment Act. 

The  section  dealing  with  the  Secre- 
tary's annual  report,  which  is  specified 
for  March  1,  each  year,  spells  out  some 
of  the  items  which  should  be  incorpo- 
rated, together  with  recommendations 
for  any  additional  legislation  the  Secre- 
tary finds  necessary. 

The  length  of  the  time  period  author- 
ised—^ years — has  been  reduced  to  3 
years,  but  the  amounts  of  money  avail- 
able during  those  3  years  have  been  in- 
creased. The  total  authorization,  how- 
ever, is  much  below  the  total  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  appear  in  the  Congrcs- 
siONAL  RscoRo  at  this  point  a  secUon-by- 
sectlon  analysis  of  the  amendment  and 
the  full  text  of  the  amendment  itself. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  analysis  and  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 

The  analysis  and  amendment  are  as 
follows: 
SxcnoN-BT-SccnoK  Akaltsu,  Habtkx-Mac- 

KAT  Amxnsmknt  to  thx  TKaitic  GUnTT 

Act  of  106S.  Mat  23,  1966 

Preamble  and  section  Z:  Purposes 

B.  3006  Btatca  that  thla  Act  has  several 
•qtially  linp<»tant  purposes:  to  reduce  trafiSc 
accidents  and  the  deaths.  Injuries,  and  prop- 
erty damage  which  occur  In  such  accidents 

Revision  of  the  statement  of  the  purposes 
la  proposed  to  satisfy  the  valid  point  made 
by  automobile  Industry  representatives  that 
S.  3006  errs  in  treating  reduction  of  prop- 
erty damage  as  a  purpose  equal  to  reduction 
of  deaths  and  Injuries.  The  Industry's  point 
is  valid  because  Increased  crashworthlness 
design  might  well  be  effected  only  by  Increas- 
ing property  damage,  e.g.,  by  designing  some 
metal  parts  of  the  car  to  collapse  so  as  to 
absorb  and  reduce  collision  forces.  How- 
ever, while  the  Industry  argues  that  the  bill 
should  exclude  the  goal  of  reducing  property 
damage,  the  better  coiurse  Is  to  preserve  that 
wisely  cboeen  goal  of  8.  3005  (that  of  reduc- 
ing property  damage) ,  though  subordinating 
It  to  the  primary  purpose  of  saving  people, 
and  the  proposed  changes  do  this.' 

Additionally,  the  proposed  Section  2 
amends  S.  8006  by  making  the  Issuance  of 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  man- 
datory, rather  than  entirely  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary.  Several  obvloua  and 
famlUar  reasons  support  the  change. 

First,  the  scope  and  seriousness  of  the 
traffic  accident  toll  In  lives,  limbs  and  direct 
economic  loss  warrant  forthwith  action  to 
reduce  that  toll. 

Second,  It  Is  the  essence  of  Congreas's  role 
to  malce  the  basic  policy  decision  that  there 
shall  be  federal  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards, and  It  would  be  Improper  to  delegate 
that  decision  to  the  E^xecutlve.  The  Secre- 
tary would  of  course  need,  and  will  have,  dis- 
cretion In  many  ways  so  as  to  administer 
and  fnllUl  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  but  there 
la  no  administrative  need  for  giving  him  the 
basic  policy  decision. 

Lastly,  conatstent  with  Oopgreea's  making 
th«  baalc  dedalon  that  there  shall  be  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards,  the  proposed  sec- 
tion makes  clear  that  these  shaU  be  federal, 
and  not  merely  private  or  local,  standards. 
A  governmental  funottoo  la  to  be  carried  out 
by  gpwrwmental  standattta,  to  aamre  that 
tbm  ttaadajRla  are  aRlved  at  by  a  proocaa  with 
damociaUe    parUgipatlon    and    pubUo    ao- 


countablllty,  and  also  to  assure  that  the  de- 
terminations of  the  adequacy  of  standard*, 
are  made  In  the  public  interest. 

TITLB  I — MOTOa  VKBICLI  BAmrT  BTAHDAlOa 

DeftnltUma 

Section  lOi (a).  "Motor  Vehicle  Safety".— 
Ilie  propoeed  changes  refine  the  definition 
of  "motor  vehicle  safety"  In  three  ways.  The 
first  simply  conforms  to  the  change  In  state- 
ment of  purpoee  described  Immediately 
above  by  subordinating  the  reduction  of 
property  danuige  to  the  reduction  of  deaths 
and  Injuries. 

Second,  the  proposed  section  adds  "non- 
operational  safety  of  the  vehicle  and  pedes- 
trian protection",  so  as  to  assure  that  tht 
Secretary  has  authority  to  reduce  such  haz- 
ards as  inadequate  door  closing  design,  which 
annually  injures  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  and  adults  in  "hand  In  the  door"  ac- 
cidents; and  hazards  to  motorists  and  re- 
pairmen resulting  from  inadequate  Jacks  and 
unnecessary  dangers  in  the  engine  area;  and 
also  hazards  to  pedestrlane,  the  moet  ne- 
glected aspect  of  automobile  design.  Nearly 
500,000  pedestrians  come  Into  painful  con- 
tact with  automobiles  every  year,  and  the 
Secretary  should  be  authorized  to  reduce  tht 
dangers  created  by  unnecessarily  sharp  and 
pointed  external  ornamentation. 

Third  and  last,  the  proposed  section  malm 
explicit  that  motor  vehicle  safety  involve* 
both  the  design  and  the  construction  of 
motor  vehicles,  rather  than  solely  the  design. 

Section  101(h).  "Motor  Vehicle  Safeti 
Standard". — The  proposed  changes  make  two 
additions  to  S.  3005's  definition  of  "motor 
vehicle  safety  standard".  First,  the  word 
"Federal"  Is  added  to  remove  possible  con- 
fusion with  State,  local,  and  private  stand- 
ards. Second,  S.  3005  states  that  a  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  shall  provide  objec- 
tive criteria  on  which  the  public  may  rely, 
the  propoeed  change  adds  that  the  standard 
shall  also  provide  "the  range  of  eSecUve 
operating  conditions"  such  as  the  range  o( 
speeds  for  which  protection  is  offered,  or 
the  degree  of  vehicle  loading. 

Section  101{c).  "Motor  Vehicle".— Tbs 
proposed  changes  make  two  additions  to  the 
definition  of  "motor  vehicle",  and  one  dele- 
tion. The  propKJsed  additions  are  trucks  and 
other  vehicles  regulated  iinder  part  II  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  (45  US.C,  ch.  8| 
or  under  the  Transportation  of  Exploslva 
Act  [18  VS.C.  {831-635].  These  are  added 
because  such  vehicles  are  regularly  on  the 
public  highways  in  great  numbers.  They 
should  be  brought  within  this  title  even 
though  they  are  also  subject  to  safety  regu- 
lation by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunls- 
slon,  for  two  reasons.  First,  as  Senator  M*s- 
NtrsoN  recently  said  in  this  connection,  the 
ICC  lacks  the  resources  effectively  to  enforce 
their  regulation.  Second,  the  Secretary  sct- 
Ing  under  this  tlUe,  and  the  ICC  acttnf 
within  their  Jurisdiction,  will  readily  be  aUs 
to  Integrate  their  functions  so  as  to  enhaoet 
the  overall  safety  of  our  highways. 

The  propoeed  deletion  Is  of  vehicles  de- 
signed or  used  for  military  field  tralnln(, 
combat,  or  technical  purposes.  Such  vs- 
hicles  present  uniquely  different  problems, 
and  are,  at  most,  only  rarely  on  the  public 
highways.  Their  safety  Is  best  left  to  the 
expertise  of  officials  within  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Seetton  lOHf).  "Interstate  Commere&'.— 
This  section  Is  enlarged  to  Include  a  fulltf 
definition  of  "Interstate  Commerce"  to 
cover  areas  under  exclusive  federal  Jurlsdle- 
tlon.  Automobile  eqxilpment  produced  and 
used  in  Puerto  Rico,  for  example,  would  be 
expllclUy  Included  under  the  enlarged 
d^biltlon. 

Section  i01{h).  "Person".— rchia  new  see- 
tlon  simply  adds  a  definition  of  "ptoaoa". 
which  Includes  Individuals,  partnershlpt. 
corporations,  Msoelatlons,  and  public  tf 
prlvata  organlaatlona. 
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federal  motor  vehicle  sa/etirjstafufanU 
Section  10Z(a).  Setting  S\  andards.—The 
proposed  changes  amend  S.  ^006  to  make 
mandatory  the  issuance  of  feooral  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standards,  confort»ing  with  the 
amendment  of  section  2  des<^bed  above. 

Section  102{b).  Effective  D$te. — This  sec- 
tion Is  changed  from  S.  3005  only  to  make 
It  consistent  with  the  propodecl  section  102 

Section  102  (c).  Amendviei^t  of  Stand- 
ards.— Like  S.  3006.  In  Its  sections  102  (a) 
tnd  (c),  the  changes  proposed  In  this  sec- 
tion incorporate  the  famlllat  and  broadly 
i^plicable  procedures  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  for  the  guldaii()e  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  protection  of  the  public  interest. 
While  S.  3005  Incorporates  omy  section  4  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  thereby 
prescribing  the  procedure  tbje  Secretary  Is 
to  follow  in  establishing  (oif  amending  or 
withdrawing)  federal  motor  'tehlcle  safety 
itandards,  the  propoeed  section  adds  such 
protections  as  these:  federal | biotor  vehicle 
safety  standards  shall  be  pu:ilshed  in  the 
Federal  Register,  and  non-coi  ifldentlal  mat- 
ters of  official  record  shall  l«  available  to 
persons  properly  concerned  ( Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  section  3);  peri(>ns  compelled 
to  appear  before  the  Secretary  ihall  have  the 
right  to  be  accompanied,  repre)i^nted  and  ad- 
vised by  counsel  (AdministrajtSve  Procedure 
Act,  section  6) ;  and  no  sanation  shall  be 
Imposed,  nor  substantive  rulk  or  order  Is- 
lued,  except  within  the  Secretary's  Jurisdic- 
tion and  as  authorized  by  thl4  title  (Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act,  sectl^h  9  (a)). 

The  proposed  section  adds  these  five  por- 
tions: First,  the  record  complied  in  proceed- 
ings for  establishment  of  a  federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  shalljie  made  pub- 
licly available,  except  that  tM  Secretary  is 
kuthorlzed  to  withhold  mat 'Hal  necessary 
to  protect  trade  secrets.  I 

Second,  persons  entitled  to  participate  In 
federal  motor  vehicle  safety  ttandard  pro- 
ceedings, at  least  by  subtnis^on  of  written 
data,  views  or  argument,  specifically  Include 
manufacturers,  distributors  and  retailers  of 
motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehl^!  e  equipment; 
organizations  significantly  engiiged  in  motor 
vehicles;  automobile  Insurance  underwriters; 
tnd  current  owners  or  users  of  motor  ve- 
hicles. This  provision  assure!  jthat  the  Sec- 
retary will  be  open  to  democratic  participa- 
tion In  the  process  of  issuing 'standards,  but 
that  that  process  will  not  be  'burdened  with 
lengthy,  expensive  oral  partldtpatlon  except 
u  permitted  pursuant  to  p]<K:edural  rules 
made  by  the  Secretary. 

TTiird,  when  the  Secretary  I  establishes  a 
federal  motor  vehicle  safety  iiiandard,  he  is 
to  set  forth  his  principal  n  asons,  in  lan- 
guage understandable  to  the  jjeneral  public; 
tnd  to  provide  the  range  (<i  effectiveness 
offered  by  each  standard  In  |  terms  of  such 
factors,  where  related,  as  huriian  body  size 
and  weight,  weather  condition  s^  vehicle  speed 
and  loading;  and  also  is  to  ms  l^e  a  statement 
of  technical  data  sufficient  to  enable  persons 
competent  In  the  particular  qechnlcal  area, 
to  evaluate  the  standards.        i 

Fourth,  the  Secretary  shall  donduct  a  fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  safety  staiipard  proceed- 
ing whenever  any  State  petl  ions  and  sub- 
mits a  specific  proposal  to  ^ivance  n^otor 
vehicle  safety. 

Fifth  and  last.  It  Is  expressly  stated  that 
the  more  cumbersome,  expen4ve  and  tlme- 
oonsumlng  procedures  of  Admi|ilstratlve  Pro- 
cedure Act  sections  7  and  are  i^ot  applicable. 

Section  lQ2(.d).  Effective  D<ke  of  Amend- 
^Mnts  to  Standards. — ^Thls  osctlon  makes 
only  one  noteworth  change  llrom  the  cor- 
MpoQdlng  sections  (102  (b)  |and  (c)]  of  S. 
W06.  8.  8006  provides  that  asiendmentB  or 
withdrawals  <rf  safety  stan^Srds  shall  be 
affective  not  later  than  one  if4ar  aftar  laau- 
■nee,  unleoa  the  Secretary  flods  a  later  date 
b  In  pubUe  Interest;  but  for  the  estabUsh- 


ment  of  a  safety  standard,  S.  8006  rigidly 
provides  that  the  effective  date  shall  be  no 
later  than  two  years  after  Issuance. 

Under  the  propoaad  section,  the  estabUsb- 
ment  and  amendment  of  safety  standards 
are  to  be  effective  no  later  than  one  year 
from  Issuance,  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that 
complex  production  changes  are  Involved, 
in  which  case  the  effective  date  may  be  as 
late  as  two  years  from  issuance. 

Section  102(e).  Integration  with  State 
Standards.— Both  S.  3006  [in  section  102(b)  ] 
and  the  proposed  section  pre-empt  the  field 
of  govemmentally  imposed  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards.  8.  3006  falls,  however,  to 
preserve  important,  valid  State  Interests  In 
two  respects. 

First,  the  States,  right  to  establish  inspec- 
tion and  maintenance  requirements  should 
be  preserved,  and  the  proposed  section  does 
this  and  also  assures  that  such  State  and 
local  requirements  shall  not  conflict  with 
any  federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards. 

Second,  S.  8006  overbroadly — albeit  prob- 
ably unintentlonaUy — strikes  down  State  and 
local  standards  on  motor  vehicle  standards 
or  items  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  if  there 
is  any  federal  standard  in  effect  respecting 
that  motor  vehicle  or  Item.  This  would 
mean,  for  example,  the  striking  down  of 
State  and  local  standards  on  the  crash  ab- 
sorptive ci^aclty  of  windshield  glass  If  there 
iB  a  federal  standard  on  the  tinting  of  the 
glass.  The  proposed  section  Is  drafted  to 
correct  that  over -breadth. 

/ud<cial  review  of  orders 

Section  103(a). — The  proposed  section  on 
Jiidiclal  review  makes  several  changes  from 
S.  3005  to  Improve  the  availability  of  Judi- 
cial review  while  simultaneously  preserving 
efficient  administration  of  the  Act.  Two 
changes  are  significant. 

First,  a  petitioner  for  review  either  must 
have  presented  his  objection (s)  before  the 
Secretary,  or  must  show  reasonable  grounds 
for  failure  to  have  so  presented.  Second,  the 
proposed  section  incorp>orates  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  section  10,  thereby  providing 
necessary  guidance  for  the  courts  on,  for  ex- 
ample, what  acts  by  the  Secretary  are  re- 
viewable. 

Incorporating  section  10  is  especially  Im- 
portant in  the  guidance  It  affords  on  the 
scope  of  Judicial  Review,  Administrative  Pro- 
IOC  e)  provides  for  review 
I  of  fact,  but  also  of  agency 
tw,  substantive  rules,  etc. 
provides  only  for  the 
[findings  of  fact.  Further, 
ides  for  sustaining  findings 
of  fact  If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
taking  into  account  the  whole  record;  In 
contrast,  S.  3005  fails  to  specify  that  the 
whole  rec(»'d  is  to  oe  considered. 

Lastly,  in  sharp  contrast  to  some  proposals 
to  amend  S.  3005,  this  propoeed  Incorporation 
of  Administrative  Procedure  Act  Section 
10(e)  has  the  strength  of  established  mean- 
ing generated  by  almost  twenty  years  of  Ju- 
dicial decisions  and  handling  by  bench,  bar, 
and  administrators,  an  established  meaning 
01  partictilar  richness  because  of  the  great 
niunber  of  administrative  programs  reviewed 
herexmder.  Moreover,  Section  10(e)  is  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  availability  of  es- 
tablished meaning  for  almost  Identical  review 
provisions  In  a  clear  majority  of  other  Acts, 
such  as  the  Labor-BCanagement  Relations 
(Taft-Hartley)  Act  of  1947.  The  Industry's 
proposal  to  amend  the  scope  of  review  provi- 
sion of  S.  3005  to  call  for  "a  fair  evaluation 
of  the  whole  record"  (rather  than  subetantlal 
evidence  on  the  whole  record)  Is  unsound  In 
three  particulars:  The  utter  lack  of  estab- 
lished meaning  of  that  language;  the  fact 
that  It  haa  been  used  In  only  three  quite  re- 
cent Acta,  dealing  only  with  food  and  drugs 
and  hacardoua  chemical  substances;  and  the 
fact  that  It  has  genvated  controversy,  which 
has  degenerated  Into  leglalaUve  confustoa. 


cedure  Act  secti^ 
not  only  of  find: 
conclusions  of   I 
In  contrast,  S. 
^  scope  of  review  o: 
section  10(e)  pro' 


when  It  has  bacn  put  tattb.  (see  Jafle.  Admfn- 
istrative  Law.  2nd  Bdltlon,  IMI.  pp.  aas-asa) . 

Section  104.  Beseanh.  Testing,  and  Devel- 
opment.— ^Three  simple  changes  In  8. 3006  arc 
propoeed  here.  First,  consistent  with  the 
above  change  to  make  iasuanca  of  standards 
mandatory  (see  section  2,  above),  the  Secre- 
tary Is  directed,  rather  than  merely  author- 
ized, to  undettake  appropriate  research,  test- 
ing, and  development. 

Second,  S.  3005,  In  providing  for  the  Sec- 
retary's gathering  of  data  (to  aid  In  deter- 
mining the  relationship  between  motor  ve- 
hicle performance  characteristics  and  acci- 
dents, death,  injury  and  property  damage), 
falls  to  authorize  him  to  gather  data  reflect- 
ing make  and  model  of  motor  vehicle.  The 
proposed  change  fills  this  gap. 

Third  and  last,  a  new  provision  Is  added 
to  Include  explicitly  within  the  Secretary's 
functions  under  this  section,  the  designing, 
constructing,  and  testing  of  demonstration 
passenger  motor  vehicles  and  equipment. 
Obviously,  this  Is  one  of  the  most  practical 
and  accurate  ways  in  which  to  detem^lne  the 
efficacy  of  safety  Innovations  for  greater 
roadworthiness  and  crashworthlness;  to  de- 
velop methods  to  test  compliance  with  the 
safety  standards,  and  to  aid  In  developing 
the  standards  themselves;  and  finally,  to 
make  available  to  the  Industry  and  the  pub- 
lic, concrete  demonstration  of  the  safety 
Innovations. 

Prohibited  acts 

Section  107(a).  Specific  Prohibited  Ac- 
tions.— ^The  propoeed  changes  add  three 
points  to  S.  3005.  First,  the  propoeed  amend- 
ment prohibits  mlsxise  of  certification,  which 
is  made  available  to  a  manvifacturer  (under 
the  proposed  new  section  112)  for  advertis- 
ing or  labeling  purpoees  If  he  proves  that  his 
new  vehicles  meet  or  exceed  the  relevant 
federal  standards. 

Second,  the  amendment  explicitly  prohib- 
its falsity  in  any  report  reqtdred  by  this  title 
and  prohibits  the  refusal  to  publish,  distrib- 
ute or  display  such  a  reixnt. 

Third,  the  amendment  explicitly  prohibits 
Intentional  interference  with,  or  obstruction 
of,  any  inspection,  test,  or  investigation  made 
by  the  Secretary. 

Enforcement 

Section  108.  Enforcem.ent. — ^Entitled  more 
broadly  than  the  same  section  in  8.  3005  (on 
CivU  Penalty),  the  propoeed  changes  add 
criminal  provisions  for  knowing  and  willful 
violation  of  the  provisionss  of  this  title  or  of 
the  Secretary's  regulations  issued  there- 
under. The  maximum  criminal  penalties 
for  each  violation  are  $25,000  fine,  or  five 
years  In  prison,  or  both. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  several  points  about 
the  criminal  provislona.  First,  the  criminal 
stmctions  apply  only  to  knowing  and  willful 
violation — while  established,  responsible 
manufacturers  probably  wlU  seldom  comnUt 
such  violations,  fiy-by-nigbt  fringe  operators 
should  not  be  Immune  from  appropriate 
penalties  for  their  kind  of  operations.  This 
is  simply  sound,  familiar  reasoning  support- 
ing similar  provisions  In  so  very  many  other 
administrative  programs;  pertinent  examples 
are  the  recent  brake  fiuid  act  [15  VSX3. 
1301-1803],  and  the  recent  seat  belt  act  (IS 
U.8.0. 1821-1323]. 

Second,  prosecutions  are  of  course  brought 
only  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  Third,  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  miiTimiiTn 
penalties  are  only  celling  limits,  within 
which  Judicial  and  prosecutorial  discretion 
shall  operate  as  always. 

Jurisdiction;  equitable  relief 
Section  109(a).  Jurisdiction;  Equitable 
Relief. — Entitled  more  broadly  than  the  same 
section  in  S.  8008  (on  "Jurisdiction;  Injunc- 
tion"), the  proposed  section  makes  two  sddi- 
tlona.  First,  It  emimwers  the  highest  law 
enforcement  officer  of  any  State  to  sue.  In 
Pedma    court,    to    enjoin    violations.    0$ 
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ooorM,  In  many  SUtas  thlB  may  rcqiilr*  top- 
plounUry  lafiiUtlon  or  other  anthorta^ 
tloB  by  th«  SUta.  but  It  helpa  to  pr— rra  a 
vola  tat  tlioaa  Stataa  oocwemad  wtth  raduolnf 
OHT  ttalBe  aeeldant  toU. 

aacond.  tkia  amandBkaat  authorlaaa  tha 
ooort  to  glTa  tamporary.  Intarlm  reUaf .  whleb 
may  ba  graatad  without  bond  upon  propar 
allowing  ot  pubtte  intoraat. 

tfupeetion  and  tetting  for  eompHanee; 
r0ooTAM  and  rtpof  tM 

Section  lii(a).  Two  unall  ohangea  an 
In  tha  Sacretary'a  authority  to  conduct  taat- 
Ing  and  Inapactlona  to  ascartaln  compliance 
wtth  Fedaral  motor  vehlela  aafety  atandarda. 

PUst.  tha  Secretary  la  directed  to  conduct 
Buch  taaUng  and  Inspection,  rather  than 
merely  being  authorised  to  do  ao.  Second. 
ha  la  authorised  to  conduct  such  teatlxig  and 
tnapectlon  on  and  off  the  manufacturers' 
premises,  pursuant  to  regulations  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  lii(b).  Here  a  new  provlsloo  Is 
added  to  give  appropriate  public  notice  of 
product  changea  Implemented  during  the 
year  by  the  motor  rehlcle  manufacturer 
which  Inoreaae  or  decrease  motor  ▼ehlde 
safety,  oompured  with  that  manufacturer'a 
preTloua  product.  The  data  to  be  furnished 
the  Secretary  about  theae  changea  are  read- 
ily aTatlabla.  aa  evidenced  by  the  manufac- 
turers' recent  Oongreaalonal  testimony  about 
the  IntenslTe  testing  they  regularly  employ, 
■nieae  data  obvloualy  would  aid  the  Secre- 
tary In  bis  own  development  at  atandarda 
and  efforts  to  aasure  compliance  with  exist- 
ing TtftTd*»d«  Iqually  obviously,  such  data 
will  be  the  subject  of  pn^ter  pride  In  achieve- 
ment for  the  manufacturer,  and  will  make 
the  free,  competitive  consumer  market  work 
more  effectively  to  bring  us  better  products. 

Section  111(0).  Thla  new  aubeectlon  aa- 
aurea  a  more  Informed,  effective,  free,  com- 
potltlva  oonanmer  market,  aa  well  aa  leading 
to  aafar,  more  knowledgeable  uae  of  autoa 
purehaaed.  Manufacturers  at  motor  vehldea 
are  to  fumlah  buyera  of  new  cars  with  a\mi- 
narlea  of  their  vehlcle'a  objectively  meaaur- 
able  performance,  reapectlng  safety.  For 
potential  purchaaers,  the  dealer  la  to  make 
avallabia  a  oapy  at  auoh  aummarles.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorised  to  raqulre  particular 
data  in  such  summarlea. 

5aet<on  lll{d).  This  new  subsection  aa- 
surea  that  the  Secretary  wlU  be  Informed  of 
manuf  aoturer  oommunlcatlcma  with  dealers, 
repair  fMlUtlae.  etc  regarding  tha  dlaoovery 
of  dafeets  after  the  product  haa  latt  the  fao- 
torlea.  Tb*  reoent  dlaelosurea  by  the  manu- 
faoturara  Is  responae  to  Congressional  In- 
quiry, rereallng  the  great  signlftnawie  of  aueh 
dafeet  dtaooreiles,  eatabllsh  the  wisdom  of 
this  provlalon  if  the  Secretary  la  to  be  effec- 
tive and  tip-to-date  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
vlaloaaoCthlaUtta. 

CarMjIoaMOft 

SaetUm  iti^—Tbla  new  simple  provlalon  U 
proposed  to  reward  manufacturers  for  com- 
plying with  or  surpaaalng  Federal  motor  ve- 
hlola  aatety  atandarda.  Ilie  Secretary  U  au- 
thorlaad  to  have  a  manuf  acttirer  uae  a  aym- 
bol  or  mark  certifying  (after  aatlaTylng  the 
Secretary  aa  to  the  facta)  that  a  parUcular 
product  maeta  or  csoeeda  Federal  atandarda. 
Tlila  provlalon,  and  the  operations  of  our 
better  Informed  free,  cotnpetltlTa  consumer 
market,  will  serve  to  encourage  m&niifac- 
turars  to  exceed  the  Federal  minimum  safety 
■tazularda. 

Correettos  oell-baefe  osmpaipM 

Station  113.  Corrtetive  OaU'Boek  Com- 
pmigna. — ThU  la  a  wholly  new  aectlon.  Re- 
oent dlselosuras,  by  tha  automobile  manu- 
faeturtrs  in  response  to  Oongrwslonal  In- 
quiry, indicate  the  frequsney  wtth  which 
atttotnobUes  must  be  called  back  for  cor- 
recttoa  ot  nawly  discovered  defeeta.  Thaee 
dlaoloaurea  aatablUb  tha  need  for  giving  tha 
Seowtaiy  authority,  aa  thla  aeetlon  does,  to 


that  nuix  oall-baok  nampslgns  will  be 
eonductad  whanavar  there  Is  a  defect  creat- 
ing an  imreaaonable  rtak  of  death.  Injury 
or  prope«ty  damage  If  an  aeddent  ahoold 
occur.  Tlie  Secretary  also  needs  authority 
to  require  call«baek  at  any  motor  vehicle  or 
Item  of  motor  vehlela  equipment  which  talla 
to  comply  wtth  a  federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
atandaid. 

The  prooedxire  that  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorlaed  to  follow  la  a  almple  one  aimed  at 
oomMnlng  f almeaa  to  the  manufacturer  with 
awlf  t  protactloa  for  the  public.  Such  a  com- 
bination, and  such  a  procedure,  are  well 
known  In  auch  analogoua  situations  of  dan- 
ger to  the  public  aa  impure  foods  or  danger- 
oiu  drugs,  diseased  an < mala  or  pUnta. 

The  Secretary  proceeda  aa  followa.  If 
through  testing,  reeearch,  accident  or  com- 
pliant Inveettgattoti.  or  otherwlae,  be  deter- 
minee  that  there  la  a  failure  of  compliance 
or  aa  unreaeonable  rlak: .nrat,  be  la  to  notify 
the  manufacturer  of  the  defect  or  lack  of 
ocmi^lanoe.  providing  detailed  Information 
and  If  need  be,  qjeelfylng  what  would  be  a 
Bufflolent  degree  or  kind  of  Improvement  tn 
performance  or  operatl<ma. 

Second,  the  Secretary  la  to  afford  the 
manufacturer  an  Immediate  opportunity  to 
preeent  evidence,  views  w  argimients  tending 
to  estabUah  that  the  alleged  defect  doee  not 
oonatitute  an  unreasonable  risk,  or  that 
there  la  no  failure  of  cocnpllaace.  If  after 
auch  *»f*T«"g  the  Secretary  determines  there 
la  an  imreaaonable  rtak.  or  a  failure  of  com- 
pliance, then  the  Secretary  is  to  adTlse  the 
public  and,  after  consulting  with  the  manu- 
facturera.  to  eatabllah  procedures  tar  a 
prompt  call-back  campaign.  If  the  cam- 
paign la  the  result  of  a  failure  of  compliance, 
the  costs  of  such  call-back  and  repair  are 
to  be  home  by  the  manufacturer;  but  if  the 
cao^Mdgn  Is  the  result  of  a  defect  constitut- 
ing an  unreasonable  risk,  then  the  Secretary 
Is  to  allocate  ooata  betvraen  the  owner  and 
the  manufacturer  and  dealer,  depending  on 
the  degree  (if  any)  to  which  the  manufac- 
turer's negligence  is  reeponsible  for  the 
defect. 

Lastly,  to  aasure  promp  protection  of  the 
public  and  also  to  protect  the  manufacturer 
from  error  or  arbitrarineae  by  the  Secretary, 
there  will  be  no  Judicial  interference  with 
a  can-back  campaign,  but  a  manufacturer 
M>itin<t»g  error  or  arbttrarlneas  can  sue  to 
recover  any  damages  Buffered. 

Investigationa  by  Secretary 
Section  114.  tnveatigations  by  Secretary^- 
Thla  la  a  aubatantlally  new  section,  pro- 
poeed  to  aaaure  that  the  Secretary  will  have 
authority  to  conduct  an  investigation  when 
he  belieTCS  it  neoeeaary  to  determine  whether 
any  provision  of  thla  title  la  being  violated, 
or  la  about  to  be  violated.  Such  authority 
la  eaaential,  aa  Indicated  by  its  nearly  In- 
variable iaielxislon  in  administrative  pro- 
grams of  this  type. 

See.  for  example,  the  InveatlgatlTe  au- 
thnlty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
respect  to  commodity  exchangee  (U£.C. 
f  la],  inaeoticldea  (7  UjS.C.  I ISS  (c)],  and 
tobacco  (7  T7JB.O.  |5n(n)]:  the  recenUy 
granted  authority  of  the  Attorney  General 
with  respect  to  antitruat  [IS  XTJS.O.  1 1311- 
1314];  the  recently  granted  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  reepect  to  labor- 
management  reporting  and  dladoaure  In  the 
lAndrum-OrUBn  Act  (29  VJB.O.  isai],  of 
which  the  proposed  aectlon  is  a  verbatim 
copy  except  for  such  technical  changee  aa 
replacing  "chapter"  In  the  Landrum-OrUBn 
seeUon  with  "Utle"  in  the  aectlon  here  pro- 
poeed;  and  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  with  respect  to  minimum  wagee  and 
PTwuwMtw  boun  for  employeea  at  omitractors 
with  the  federal  government  (41  UjB.O.  1 86- 
4B];  see  also  the  suthority  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  wtth  respect  to  uhfatr 
methods  of  competition,  compliance  with 
antltmst  decrees,  and  flalse  advertising  (16 


UJB.O.  140-60],  the  precise  authority  Incor. 
porated  by  reference  in  the  proposed  sec 
tion:  the  authority  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commlaalon  with  reepect  to  pubUc 
laauanoe  of  aecuritiee  [15  U3.C.  1778(b)), 
truat  indenturea  [16  UjS.O.  |  77  uttu(a)), 
aecuritiee  exchange  and  over-tbe-count« 
markeU  [16  VA.O.  |78u],  public  utlUty 
holding  companlee  [16  VB.O.  79(r)],  In- 
veatment  oompahiea  [16  X7.S.C.  i  80a-4l], 
Inveatment  advlaers  [16  UJS.C.  |80b-«]:  tha 
authority  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
with  re^Mct  to  natural  gas  companies  [is 
U3.C.  1717m];  the  authority  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commlaalon — with  re- 
spect to  motor  carriers  [40  U.S.C.  SS  305(d) 
and  82a(g)  ]  and  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  and  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  with  respect  to  all  matten 
within  their  respective  Jurtsdlctlona,  includ- 
ing safety  regulation  [49  U.S.C.  1 1488. 
1484]. 

Many  mwe  examples  of  such  InTeetlgatlTS 
authority  could  be  amassed,  but  the  above 
should  suffice  to  establish  beyond  question 
that  Congreaa  ahould  grant  aimilar  authority 
to  the  Secretary  for  thla  program,  leat  It  lat«r 
find  that  the  Secretary  la  being  forced  to  do 
his  Job  with  one  hand  tied  behind  hia  back. 

The  particular  authority  granted  In  the 
propoaed  section  covers  only  the  essential 
elements  of  this  kind  of  power,  such  as:  the 
right  to  enter  such  places,  inspect  and  copy 
auch  records,  and  question  such  persons,  si 
he  deems  necessary  to  enable  him  to  deter- 
mine the  fact  relating  to  the  possible  viola- 
tion: the  right  to  require  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  wltneaaee,  and  the  production 
of  documentary  evidence;  the  right  to  Invoke 
the  aid  ot  the  courts  of  the  United  States  In 
cases  of  disobedience;  the  right  to  take  dep- 
ositions; the  right  to  grant  immunity  from 
prosecution  in  return  for  compelling  testi- 
mony; and  the  right  to  have  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  proeecute  for  neglect  or  refusal  to 
ounply  with  the  foregoing. 

If  the  catalogue  of  these  rights  aeema  long, 
it  la  only  because  the  experience  of  decades, 
in  many  varied  administrative  programs,  hu 
proved  beyond  fiirther  question  that  such 
authority  is  both  essential  and  wise.  Judi- 
cial treatment  in  controversies  about  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  authority  has  clearly  recog- 
nised its  eaaentlality  and  the  responsibility 
with  which  it  la  employed.  See,  for  ex- 
ample, Endicatt  JoKnaon  Corp.  v.  Perkins,  317 
U.S.  601  (1943);  Oklahoma  Press  Publishint 
Co.  V.  Walling,  327  VS.  186  •(1946);  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  v.  Wirtt, 
346  F.  2d  827  (D.C.  Clr.  1966) ;  and  Hyster  Co. 
V.  VS.,  338  F.  2d  183  (9th  Clr.  1064) . 

Section  IIS:  Complaints. — Thla  is  a  wholly 
new  section.  Copied  from  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  [40  use  I  1482  (a)  ],  it  U  prc^>oeed 
to  assure  that  the  Secretary  will  have  the 
aasistance  from  private  individuals  in  dis- 
covering possible  violations  of  thla  title,  and 
toward  that  end,  to  assure  that  private  Indi- 
viduals with  meritorotis  complaints  of  viola- 
tion will  have  someone  to  whom  to  tun. 
Complaints  the  Secretary  flnda  unmerltorlui, 
may  be  dlamiaaed  without  any  investigation 
or  action. 

If  a  complaint  la  filed,  the  Secretary  is  to 
provide  the  person  complained  against  aa 
opportunity  to  satisfy  the  complaint.  H. 
after  such  an  opportunity  has  been  provided, 
the  Secretary  determines  an  investigation  Is 
warranted,  he  is  to  investigate:  of  course  U 
he  finds  a  violation,  then  he  proceeds  under 
the  enforcement  provisions  described  abors, 
sections  108  and  109. 

BepoAs  and  reeommendationa 
Seotkm  119.  This  Is  a  new  provision  mak- 
ing expUdt  that  the  Secretary  is  to  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congreaa.  The  pio* 
▼Ulan  ^ledflea  seven  particulars  which  tb* 
anniial  report  la  to  cover,  auch  aa  a  atade- 
ttcal  oompllattcn  of  aoddenta  and  Injurlss 
during  the  year,  and  a  list  of  both  new  and 
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fl«««ting  standards;    lnform4l 
■esrch  and  taehnologlnal 
Bual  report  is  also  to  indtUto 
mendations  for  additional  legiBlati< 
mote  cooperation  among 
strengthen  the  nation's  traffic 
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Appropriations 

Section  120.  The  proposal !  increaaea  by  60 
percent  the  siuns  authorlz^  to  carry  out 
the  provlalona  of  thla  titie.  l  !(But  the  total 
sum  authorized  by  the  pronisal  is  smaller 
than  the  sum  authorized  byjs.  3005,  because 
the  proposal  deals  with  only  the  next  three 
fiscal  years,  whereas  S.  300S  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  the  next  sis^  ^ears.) 

The  fiscal  soundness  of  the  60  percent  in- 
crease is  obvious  from  even  the  simplest  anal- 
ysis of  the  direct  economic  loss  from  trafllc 
accidents  compared  with  the  lOost  of  reducing 
that  loaa.  1 1 

The  direct  economic  cosnbf  traffic  acd- 
dents  this  year — costs  in  madical  payments, 
wage  loss,  property  damage!  [and  tnaurance 
overhead  expenses — ^reaches  jabout  nine  MI- 
lion  dollars.  To  reduce  auch  uiormoua  loasss, 
and  to  reduce  the  additional  npcalculable  an- 
nual loss  of  60,000  Uvea  ana  over  4,000.000 
injured  and  maimed,  it  la  otttloua  good  eco- 
nomic sense  to  do  more  to  farther  highway 
safety,  and  the  sums  propoBMi  for  the  three 
years  are  one  percent,  one4vwentieth,  one- 
tenth,  and  three-twentieths!  of  the  direct 
economic  loea. 

The  sums  proposed  are  onh 
ten  cents,  then  is  fiscal   1( 
cents  per  motor  vehicle  in  uM,  although  the 
direct  economic  loss  translates  to  9100  per 
vehicle  in  \ue. 

In  contrast  to  the  mode 
Federal  spending  on  re 
ment  to  Improve  dvll  avlatU 
$40,000,000  annually.    But 
cldents  take  about  1,000  liv< 
pared  to  the  60,000  on  th( 
the  highway  injury  toll  and  direct  economic 
loss  are  Imcomparably  highe^, 

The  sums  authorized  in  9.  8006  have  not 
been  supported  by  any  explanation  of  esti- 
mated program  coets;  no  \^iltnees  from  the 
Executive  Branch  haa  testlflM  to  how  the 
8.  3005  figures  were  arrived!  kt,  nor  has  the 
Executive  furnished  any  Information  in  re- 
sponae to  Congressional  inqtUry.  That  be- 
ing so,  it  seems  soundest  f^  make  no  au- 
thorization at  this  time  bfBQrond  the  next 
three  fiscal  years,  and  the  dijopoeed  amend- 
ment effectuates  that.  Exnerience  in  the 
first  years  of  adminlBtrationrwill  fmmlsh  the 
proper  basis  for  aubaequeni  {authoriaationa. 

TITLX    n — NATION JkL    TaAmc|  ISATETT    AGXNCT 
AND   NATIONAL  T«AmC    ailfSTT   CDtm 

Section  iOl.  Sstablishmait  of  Agency. — 
There  is  one  major  change  jproposed  in  this 
section,  the  creation  of  a  I  National  lYaffic 
Safety  Agency  with  an  Administrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Agenoy  would  serve 
as  the  National  headquarter^  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  broad  complicated  program 
provided  for  in  this  bill.  "The  bill  proposes 
a  comprehensive  traffic  saf^ljy  plan,  but  its 
various  parts  are  vitally  Intiefe'connected  and 
they  must,  to  be  effectivej  be  coordinated 
under  an  Administrator  { pf  appropriate 
eminence. 
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Section  301.  New  SectiordUoZ  of  Title  23 
V.S.C.  Highway  Safety  Progmms. — The  pro- 
posed amendment  simply  specifiea  that  the 
Secretary  shall  encourage  Mid  assist  State 
efforts  "through  a  State  trifle  aafety  agen- 
cy," an  addition  aOmed  at 
States  to  form  properly  cocUdinated,  expert 
bodlee. 

Section  301.  New  Seetioii 
VS.C.  Highway  Safety  Rest^reh  and  DeveU 
opment. — The  proposed  ansndment  makes 
two  almple  changes.     FlrSi,  In  conformity 


wtth  slDillar  changes  elsewhere  in  the  Act 
(beginning  in  lltie  I.  Section  2).  the  Sso- 
rstary  Is  dlrscted,  rather  than  merely  au- 
thorised, to  expand  our  highway  safety  re- 
asarch  and  dsvdopment.  Second,  as  part  of 
that  expanaion.  the  Secretary  is  to  collect, 
maintain  and  publish  data  and  other  infor- 
mation regarding  traffic  aafety;  induded  here 
la  a  provldon  for  regular  publication  of  oon- 
aumer  traffic  aafety  bulletina  for  motoriatB. 

Section  303.  Appropriations  for  Highway 
Safety. — The  proposed  amendmenta  for  high- 
way safety  raise  the  authorized  appropria- 
tions by  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  same  reason- 
ing set  forth  above  on  the  propoeed  amended 
section  120.  Here,  too,  no  smns  are  au- 
thorized at  this  time  for  fiscal  years  after 
1969,  also  for  the  reasons  set  forth  above. 

Section  304.  Appropriations  for  highway 
safety  research  and  development. — Here  too, 
the  proposal  Is  to  ralae  the  authorized 
amounts  by  50  per  cent,  but  to  avoid  pre- 
mature authorizations  by  mffctng  no  {wo- 
vtslon  beyond  the  fiscal  year  1969.  The  pro- 
posals assure  a  swifter  end  to  the  present 
Federal  paltriness:  the  present  highway 
safety  research  and  devdopment  amounts 
to  an  effort  of  only  some  $6,000,000  a  year. 

Section  305.  Definition  of  State  Traffic 
Safety  Agency. — The  proposed  change  rede- 
fines "State  Highway  Safety  Agency,"  as  a 
tuiit  in  the  state  government,  designated  or 
created  by  the  state  aa  apedflcally  charged 
with  responsibility  for  administering  the 
state  traffic  safety  programs.  The  tlUe  of 
the  agency  is  charged  to  "State  Traffic  Safety 
Agency"  to  reflect  the  breadth  of  the  pro- 
grams beyond  merely  safety  on  highways. 

Section  307.  Accident  Investigation  Re- 
ports.— ^The  changes  propoaed  in  this  section 
would  make  certain  that  purely  factual  in- 
formation collected  In  accident  Investiga- 
tions by  Federal  investigations  by  Federal 
investigators  would  be  available  to  the 
public  and  admlsdble  as  evidence  in  actions 
for  damages  or  criminal  prosecutions.  S. 
3006,  as  drafted,  would  prohibit  such  iiae  of 
Information  gathered.  The  amendment, 
first  introduced  by  Senator  KxNNmx  of 
New  Tork  would  prohibit  us  of  opinion,  con- 
cluslona  and  such  non-factual  material. 

Amxndicxnt  No.  660 

Amendmenta  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Hastkx  to  S.  3006,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  coordinated  national  safety  program  and 
establishment  of  aafety  atandarda  for  motor 
vehldea  in  Interstate  commerce  to  reduce 
traffic  accidents  and  the  deaths,  injuries, 
and  property  damage  which  occur  in  such 
acddenta: 

On  page  1,  beginning  with  "tnUBc"  in  line 
6  strike  out  all  down  through  line  7  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "acddente  involving  mo- 
tor vehicles  and  to  reduce  the  deatha  and 
injuries  occurring  in  such  accidents,  and  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  such  reductions, 
to  reduce  property  damage  which  occur  in 
such  accidents." 

On  page  1,  linea  8  and  9,  atrlke  out  "have 
authority  to  eatabllah"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "establish  Federal". 

On  page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  "to"  and  In- 
aert  in  Ueu  thereof  "ahaU". 

On  page  2.  line  3,  strike  out  "to"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "ahall". 

On  page  2,  Une  16,  inaert  immediately 
after  "or"  the  foUowing:  ".  conaiatent  with 
the  foregoing,". 

On  page  2,  Une  13,  Inaert  tmmedlatdy 
after  "design"  the  foUowlng:  "or  construc- 
tion". 

On  page  2.  between  lines  15  and  16,  Insert 
the  following  new  sentence:  " 'BCotor  ve- 
hlde  safety'  ahaU  include  nonoperational 
aafety  of  the  vehlde  and  pedestrian  protec- 
tion." 

On  page  2,  line  16.  Inaert  "Federal"  lan- 
medlately  before  "minimum". 


On  page  2,  line  20,  Inswt  Immedlatdy  be- 
fore "on"  the  foUowing:  "and  the  range  of 
effective  operating  conditions". 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  "other"  In  line 
24  strike  out 'all  down  through  Une  6  on 
page  3  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "except 
(1)  any  vehicle  designed  or  used  for  mUi- 
tary  field  training,  combat,  or  tactical  pur- 
poses, and  (3)  a  vehicle  or  car  operated  ex- 
clusively on  a  raU-or  rails." 

On  page  3.  line  17,  immediately  before  the 
period  insert  the  following:  ".  or  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  poasestfon 
of  the  United  SUteS". 

On  page  8,  between  lines  18  and  19,  Insert 
the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(h)  'Person'  Includes  Individuals,  part- 
nershlpe,  corporations,  aaaodationa,  and  pub- 
Uc or  private  organizations." 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  Une  90.  strike 
out  aU  down  through  line  25  on  page  6  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposea  of  thla  tltie  and  after  consideration 
of  available  research,  testing,  and  devdop- 
ment data,  the  Secretary  shaU,  within  one 
year  from  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  Issue, 
tn  accordance  with  the  procedures  prescribed 
by  section  102(c),  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards.  Such  standards  BhaU  be- 
come effective  on  a  date  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  each  standard  which  shall  be  no 
aooner  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
nor  later  than  one  year  from  the  date  on 
which  the  standard  Is  issued;  except  that  If 
the  Secretary  finds,  stating  hia  nn«Hng^  and 
reasons,  that  a  standard  Involves  major  in- 
novation and  complex  change  in  the  produc- 
tion process,  the  Secretary  may  spedfy  an 
effective  date  not  later  than  two  years  from 
the  date  on  which  such  a  standard  is  Issued. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  ahaU  annuaUy  review 
existing  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards and  the  degree  of  effective  compliance 
STlBting  wtth  respect  to  such  atandarda,  and, 
by  proceedings  in  accordance  with  aection 
109(c),  amend  auch  atandarda  where  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpoeea  of  this  title. 

"(c)  (1)  In  issuing  or  amending  a  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard,  the  Secretary 
ahall  foUow  the  procedure  of  sections  8,  4, 
6,  and  9(a)  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  except  as  modified  in  this  titie. 

■"(2)  'All  rules'  as  used  in  section  8(b)  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  shdl  be 
read  to  include  the  statement  of  baaia  re- 
quired to  be  publlahed  purauant  to  aection 
102(c)(6)  of  thla  title. 

"(8)  In  addition  to  matter  made  available 
to  the  public  under  aection  3(c)  of  the  Ad- 
mlniatrative  Procedure  Act,  the  Secretary 
ahaU  make  pubUcly  available,  to  any  Inter- 
ested  person,  the  record  complied  in  the  pro- 
ceedings for  estabUahment  of  a  motor  vehi- 
cle safety  standard,  Indudlng  at  least  (A) 
the  testimony,  documentary  evidence,  and 
written  submissions  of  data,  views  or  argu- 
ments; and  (B)  to  the  extent  feadble.  any 
nondocTunentary  evidence.  However,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  withhold,  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  protect  trade  aeereta, 
from  the  matter  and  materials  made  pub- 
Ucly avaUable. 

"(4)  'Ihtereated  peraons',  wherever  used  in 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  In  »■>><■ 
titie,  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  titie  mean 
persons  who  are  or  are  reasonably  likely  to  be 
adversely  affected  in  fact  by  the  motor  vehl- 
de safety  standard  and  shall  Include  but 
ahaU  not  be  limited  to  manufacturers,  dis- 
tributors and  retail  vendors  of  motor  vehl- 
dea or  motor  vehlde  equipment;  public  or 
private  organiaationa  engaged  to  a  atgolfl- 
cant  extent  in  the  promotion  or  atudy  of 
motor  vehicle  aafety;  automobile  insurance 
underwriters;  and  current  owners  or  user* 
ot  Bwtor  vehldes. 
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"(•)  'A  eonolM' gmend  statamBnt  of  tbeir 
iMiU  and  puzpon',  as  uMd  In  Mctlon  i<b) 
of  the  Admlnistratlv*  Frocaduie  Act.  Bhall 
far  the  puipoaea  of  tbla  title  mean  the  fol- 
lowtoc: 

"(A)  A  Statement  of  tlie  principal  reaaooa 
for  the  adoptton  of  tbe  standard,  written  In 
lancuage  tinderstandable  to  the  general  pub- 
Uc: 

"(B)  Wberevar  appropriate  to  the  particu- 
lar standard,  a  statement  of  the  full  range 
of  operating  conditions  for  which  the  stand- 
ard Is  daemed  effective;  and 

"(C)  A  technical  statement  which  shaU  In- 
dloate  the  testa  performed,  the  findings,  and 
all  data  necessary  to  an  appreciation  and 
•valuation  of  tbe  standard  by  persons  com- 
petent In  the  particular  technical  area  In- 
volved. 

"(«)  In  addlUon  to  the  right  of  peUtlon 
aooorded  pursuant  to  section  4(d)  of  the 
AdmlnlstraUve  Procedure  Act.  the  Secretary 
Shall  as  a  matter  of  course,  conduct  pro- 
ceedings pursuant  to  section  102(c).  when- 
ever any  State  ihall  petition  by  act  of  the 
reapeotlve  State  legislature  or  of  the  duly 
authcrlaed  officer  of  the  respective  State,  and 
shall  submit  a  specific  proposal  or  proposals 
to  advance  motor  vehicle  safety  by  the  Issu- 
ance, amendment  or  vrlthdrawal  of  any 
standard  or  standards. 

"(7)  Nothing  In  thU  title  or  In  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  make  sections  7  and  8  of  such  Act  ap- 
plicable to  proceedlnga  under  this  title. 

"(d)  A  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ard Issued  pursuant  to  section  lOa(d)  shaU 
become  eSectlve  on  a  date  specified  by  the 
Secretary  In  such  standard,  which  shall  be 
no  sooner  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
nor  later  than  one  year  from  the  date  on 
which  the  standard  Is  Issued,  unless  the 
Secretary  finds,  stating  bis  reasons  therefor 
that  an  earlier  date  is  In  the  public  interest, 
then  he  may  specify  such  earlier  date.  If 
the  Secretary  finds.  sUtlng  his  findings  and 
reason  1,  that  such  standard  or  amendment 
(or  withdrawal)  Involves  major  Innovations, 
and  oomplez  changes.  In  the  production 
process,  the  Secretary  may  specify  an  effec- 
tive date  not  later  than  two  years  from  the 
date  of  Issuance. 

"(e)  Prom  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  no  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
shall  establish  a  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ard for  motor  vehicles  or  Items  or  motor  ve- 
hicle equipment,  which  differs  from  a  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard  Issued  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  any 
law,  regulation  or  ordinance  purporting  to 
establish  such  different  standards  and  pro- 
viding punishment  for  an  act  of  noncom- 
pliance therewith  shall  be  null  and  void  and 
of  no  effect.  However,  nothing  herein  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, from  establishing  requirements  more 
stringent  than  a  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standard  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  its  own 
procurement.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof,  or  any  appropriate  Federal 
authority,  trom  establishing  Inspection 
standards  or  maintenance  requirements  for 
motor  vehicles  owned  or  operated  in  that 
State:  Frovfded,  That  no  such  standard  or 
reqnlrement  shall  establish  any  requirement 
that  could  not  be  satisfied  by  any  motor 
vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  eqvUpment 
complying  with  tbe  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  issued  pursuant  to  this  title 
or  complying  with  any  valid  current  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  of  tbe  reepecUve 
SM*  or  poUttcal  subdivision  tharvof . 

"Judicial  review 
"Sac.  lOS.  (a)  (1)  Any  order,  rule  or  regu- 
lation, afllnnatlve  or  negative.  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  title,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  TTnlted  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  wherein  the  petitioner 


for  review  resides  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  buaiiMas.  A  petition  for  review  sbaU  be 
filed  within  aUty  days  after  such  order,  rule 
or  regulation  Is  Issued,  unless  good  cause  Is 
established  for  faUure  to  file  within  sixty 
days.  Such  a  petition  may  be  filed  by  any 
person  entitled  xmder  section  102(c)(4)  to 
participate  in  the  proceedings  before  the  Sec- 
retary, if  that  person  did  urge  before  the 
Secretary,  In  such  proceedings,  the  objection 
now  urged  before  the  court  as  the  basis  for 
modifying  or  setting  aside  the  order,  rule 
or  regulation;  unless  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  urge  the  objection  be- 
fore the  Secretary.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  cleric 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or  other  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpKxe.  Tbe 
Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  the 
Secretary  based  the  order.  nUe  or  regulation. 
as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  Is  material  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Secretiu^,  the  court  may 
order  such  additional  evidence  (and  evidence 
In  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the 
Secretary,  in  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  9ondltlon8  as  to  the  court  may 
seem  proper.  Reasonable  grounds  may  be 
proved  by  showing  that  the  petitioner  was 
unaware  that  the  Secretary  would  consider 
certain  evidence  or  testimony  in  reaching 
his  determination  under  section  102  (a)  or 
(b).  If  the  evidence  or  testimony  about 
which  the  petitioner  allegedly  was  unaware 
was  made  public  pursuant  to  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  or  rule  or  procediue  of  the  Sec- 
retary prior  to  the  proceeding  before  the 
Secretary,  the  petitioner  shall  prove  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  he  was  un- 
aware of  such  evidence  or  testimony.  The 
Secretary  may  modify  his  findings  as  to  the 
facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason  of 
the  additional  evidence  so  taken,  and  he 
shall  file  such  modified  or  new  findings,  and 
his  reconunendatlons,  if  any,  for  the  modi- 
fication or  setting  aside  of  the  original  order, 
rule  or  regulation  with  the  return  of  such 
additional  evidence. 

"(3)  Section  10  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  shall  govern  except  to  the 
extent  that  It  confilcts  with  this  title." 

On  page  7,  line  1,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
substitute  "(4)". 

On  page  7,  line  3.  Immediately  after  the 
comma,  insert  "rule  or  regulation.". 

On  page  7,  beginning  with  "the"  In  line 
4.  strike  out  an  down  through  line  6. 

On  page  7,  line  3,  strike  out  "It"  and  In- 
sert "such  order,  rule  or  regulation". 

On  page  7.  line  7.  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
substitute  "(6)". 

On  page  7.  line  8.  insert  Immediately  after 
"order"  the  following:  ",  rule  or  regxila- 
tion". 

On  page  7.  Une  IS.  strike  out  "(5)"  and 
substitute  "(«)". 

On  page  7.  line  17,  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
substitute  "(7)". 

On  page  8,  line  7.  insert  "and  directed" 
immediately  before  "to  undertake." 

On  page  8.  line  15.  Insert  after  "char- 
acteristics" the  following:  "including  data 
refiecting  make  and  model  of  motor  vehicle". 

On  page  10.  line  13,  Insert  ".  and  con- 
tracting with,"  Immediately  after  "to". 

On  page  10,  line  15.  strike  out  "author- 
ised In  this  section."  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "authorized  In  this  section. 

The  Secretary  shall,  either  directly  or  by 
means  of  grant  or  contract,  design,  construct 
and  test  fully  operational  passenger  motor 
vehicles  and  items  of  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment In  demonstration  quantities,  embody- 


ing such  features  aa  the  Secretary  det«r. 
mines  will  assist  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Such  vehicles  or  eqmp- 
ment  are  to  serve  as  demonstrations  for  tbe 
development  of  safety  features  applicable  to 
commercially  manufactured  motor  vehicles 
or  Items  of  motor  vehicle  equipment,  and 
for  the  development  of  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  under  section  102.  Such 
demonstration  vehicles  shall  not  be  limited 
to  traditional  methods  of  automobile  de- 
sign, styling,  testing,  production,  or  sales 
practices  and  methods." 

On  page  12,  line  19.  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and  (d);  or" 

On  page  12,  between  lines  19  and  20,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  misuse  the  certification  as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  112(c);  or 

"(4)  make  or  file  a  report  required  under 
section  111  which  is  false  in  that  it  containi 
an  untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact  or  In 
that  it  omits  to  state  any  material  fact  re- 
quired to  be  stated  or  necessary  to  make  the 
statements  therein  not  misleading;  or 

"(5)  fall  or  refuse  to  publish  or  distribute 
any  report  required  under  section  111(c);  or 

"(6)  fall  or  refuse  to  display  the  report  re- 
quired under  section  111(c);  or 

"(7)  fall  or  refuse  to  comply  with  pro- 
cedures established  under  section  113(c);  or 

"(8)  intentionally  Interfere  with  or  ob- 
struct any  inspection,  test,  or  investigation 
made  by  the  Secretary  or  one  acting  on  hit 
behalf,  pursuant  to  this  tltie." 

On  page  14.  line  l,  strike  out  "civn.  pxn- 
ALTT"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "enfobci- 
ment". 

On  page  14.  line  2,  strike  out  "Whoever" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Any  person  who". 

On  page  14.  line  3.  Insert  "except  section 
107(a)(6),"  immediately  before  "shall". 

On  page  14,  line  6.  insert  "except  section 
107(a)  (8)."  immediately  before  "shall". 

On  page  14.  between  lines  14  and  15,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsections:  - 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  person  Is  liable  to  a  pen- 
alty under  this  section,  he  shall  certify  the 
facts  to  the  Attorney  General,  whose  duty  It 
shall  be  to  cause  appropriate  proceedings  to 
be  brought' for  the  enforcement  of  the  i»t>- 
vislons  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  kxiowlngly  and  wil- 
fully violates  any  provision  of  section  107. 
or  any  regulation  Issued  thereunder,  except 
section  107(a)(6),  shall  upon  conviction  be 
fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(e)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  section  107(a)  (6)  or  any  regulation 
Issued  thereunder,  shall  be  subject  to  a  clvU 
penalty  of  not  more  than  |100  for  each  viols- 
tion.  Violation  of  section  107(a)  (6)  or  any 
regulation  Issued  thereunder  shall  constitute 
a  separate  violation  with  respect  to  eacb 
motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment or  with  respect  to  each  failure  or  ref ussl 
to  allow  or  perform  an  act  required  by  such 
section  or  such  regulation.  Any  person  who 
knowingly  and  wilfully  violates  any  provision 
of  section  107(a)(6)  or  any  regulation  is- 
sued thereunder  shall  upon  conviction  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  both." 

On  page  14.  line  16.  strike  out  "iNJimc- 
TioW '  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "xquitabu 
xzLisr". 

On  page  14,  beginning  with  "upon"  In  line 
21,  strike  out  down  through  line  23  snd 
Inoert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "upon 
petition  by  the  Secretary  or  any  attorney 
designated  by  him,  or  by  a  United  States  at- 
torney acting  In  bis  respective  district  or  tbe 
Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  highest  law  enforcement 
officer  of  any  State.  Upon  proper  showing  of 
public  Interest,  a  temporary  Injunction  or 
restraining  order  shall  be  granted  without 
bond." 


On  page  18,  beginning  wltbl  line  19.  strike 
out  all  down  throtigh  line  12  »n  page  19  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  t<Al  i  pvlng: 

"&£.  111.  (a)  The  Se<7eta.  7  shall  conduct 
such    testing    and    inspectloo 
compliance     with     FedM-al 
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standards  Issued  and  In  ei 
title  and  shall  furnish  the 
snd,  when  appropriate,  the 
Treasury  any  Information  oi 
results  indicating  noncompl! 
standards,   for   approptrlate 
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customs  action.  The  Secretefry  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  such  testing  and  lltispectlon  both 
on  and  off  the  premises  of  the  manufactur- 
ers, pursuant  to  regulations! Adopted  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(b)  Every  manufacturer  ||f  motor  vehi- 
cles or  motor  vehicle  equipnient  shall  an- 
nually provide  to  the  Seen 
description  of  all  motor 
developments  Implemented 
turer  during  the  past  year, 
tion  shall  be  supported  by  { complete  tech- 
nical data  and  shall  specifically  Include  all 
variations  and  changes  Increi 
Ing  motor  vehicle  safety 
from  any  previous  {x-oduct, 
Bolptlons  shall  be  made 
to  the  public  by  the  Secreta^f.  In  addition, 
every  manufacturer  of  motrt:  vehicles  and 
motor  vehicle  equipment  sh|U  establish  and 
maintain  such  records,  mak4  such  reports, 
snd  provide  such  informatlpi  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  requlr^  to  enable  him 
to  determine  whether  such!  manufacturer 
has  acted  or  Is  acting  in  <idm.pllance  with 
this  title  and  motor  vehicle  Mfety  standards 
prescribed  pursuant  to  this  title  and  shall, 
upon  request  of  an  officer  o^ '  employee  duly 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  riermlt  such  offi- 
cer or  employee  to  inspect  api^roprlate  Ixxrics. 
papers,  records  and  documen 

"(c)  Every  manufacturer 
des  shall  publish  and  fum| 
their  new  motor  vehicles  to 
every  purchaser  a  clear  a 
mary  of  all  objectively  meas 
the  performance  of  the  v< 
with  respect  to  safety.  ln| 
such  data  as  the  Secretary  ^all  reasonably 
require  by  rule  or  order.  EvflT?  seller  of  new 
motor  vehicles  shall  keep  at  least  one  copy 
of  a  report  on  each  vehicle  i  i^ake  and  model 
on  bis  business  premises  Id  a  convenient 
place  and  available  for  the  perusal  of  pro- 
spective customers.  I 

"(d)  Every  manufacturer  bf  motor  vehi- 
cles or  motor  vehicle  equip  liient  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Secretary  a  trie  copy  of  all 
notices,  bulletins,  and  other  pMnmunlcations 
from  that  manufacturer  to  Hellers,  distribu- 
tors, or  repair  facilities  In  a^iy  State.  Insofar 
as  such  notices,  bulletins,  ^d  other  com- 
munications relate  to  a  defeat  or  deficiency, 
or  to  the  repair,  alteration.;  or  replacement 
of  any  aspect  of  the  maniifacturer's  motor 
vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  eqiji|pment.  'Other 
communications'  shall  Inclu: 
of  oral  communications  red' 

On  page  19.  line  18,  strlki 
substitute  "(e)". 

On  page  19,  between  lines 
the  following  new  sections 

"Certiflca] 

"Sbc.  112.  (a)  Any  manufbbturer  of  motor 
vehicles  may  certify  for  labeling  or  adver- 
tising purposes  that  new  nj^tor  vehicles  of 
such  manufactvirer  meet  or  exceed  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standarde  for  new  motor 
vehicles  if  such  manufactuirer  submits  proof 
adequate  in  the  judgment  vt  the  Secretary 
tbat  the  new  motor  vehicle^  of  such  manu- 
facturer meet  or  exceed  the  relevant  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(b)  Tbe  Secretary  shalk^  by  regulation 
pracribe  the  time  and  nu^tner  o(  submit* 


the  substance 

to  writing." 

out  "(c)"  and 

and  22.  Insert 


ting  proof  required  for  certification  under 
this  section. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  an  ap- 
propriate mark  or  symbol  for  use  by  such 
manufacturers  who  comply  with  such  stand- 
ards. 

Corrective  call-back  campaigns 

"Sec.  113.  (a)  If  through  testing,  research, 
accident  investigation,  complaint  investiga- 
tion, or  through  examination  of  reports  pur- 
suant to  section  111(d),  or  otherwise,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  tbat  a  motor  vehi- 
cle or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment — 

"  ( 1 )  does  not  comply  with  a  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  issued  pursuant  to 
section  102;  or 

"(2)  is  so  defectively  designed  or  con- 
structed in  an  aspect  not  subject  to  a  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard  that  its  con- 
tinued operation  or  use  constitutes  an  un- 
reasonable risk  of  accidents  or  unreasonable 
risk  of  death,  inj\U7,  or  prc^wrty  damage  in 
the  event  accidents  do  occur; 
then  the  Secretary  shall  immediately  notify 
tbe  manufacturer  of  the  motor  vehicle  or 
item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  of  such 
defect  or  failure  to  comply.  The  notice  shall 
fully  explain  the  Secretary's  findings;  it  shall 
Include  all  information  upon  which  the 
findings  are  based;  it  shall  be  Bupp>orted  by 
all  relevant  technical  data;  and  it  shall  spec- 
ify functional  standards  of  performance  or 
operation,  compliance  with  which  shall  be 
considered  to  eliminate  the  unreasonable 
danger  of  operation  or  use. 

"(b)  Tbe  manufacturer  shall  be  entitied 
Immediately  to  present  to  the  Secretary  evi- 
dence, views  or  arguments  tending  to  estab- 
lish that  there  Is  no  failure  of  compliance 
or  tbat  the  alleged  defect  does  not  consti- 
tute an  unreasonable  risk. 

"(c)  If  after  such  presentation  by  the 
manufacturer  tiie  Secretary  determines  that 
the  failure  of  compliance  or  tbe  alleged  de- 
fect constitutes  an  unreasonable  risk  of  acci- 
dents, or  of  death,  injury  or  property  dam- 
age in  the  event  accidents  do  occur,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  manufacturer 
and  shall  establish  reasonable  procediiree 
for  the  prompt  recall  of  the  maximum  fea- 
sible nimiber  of  such  motor  vehicles  or  motor 
vehicle  equipment  to  appropriate  facilities 
for  adjustments  to  satisfy  the  requisite  func- 
tional standards. 

"(d)  If  the  defect  Is  within  category  (1) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  all  costs 
of  the  corrective  call-back  and  repair  shall 
be  borne  by  the  manufacturer.  If  the  defect 
is  within  category  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
degree  of  negligence,  if  any.  Involved  in  the 
manufacturer's  design,  testing  or  construc- 
tion of  the  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment  in  question,  and  shall  di- 
rect a  reasonable  allocation  of  the  costs  of 
the  corrective  call-back  and  repair  between 
the  owner  and  the  manufacturer  and  dealer. 

"(e)  If  the  Secretary,  after  proceeding  pui- 
suant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  deter- 
mines that  the  failure  of  compliance  or  the 
alleged  defect  constitutes  an  unreasonable 
risk  of  accidents,  or  of  death,  Injury  or  prop- 
erty damage  In  the  event  accidents  occur, 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  public  statement 
to  that  effect.  Inunedlately  upon  establish- 
ing the  procedure  available  to  owners  and 
required  of  manufacturers  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  public  statement 
regarding  such  procedure,  which  shall  in- 
clude a  stimmary  of  his  findings  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  all  Information  pertinent  to 
the  call-back. 

"(f)  Tbe  excliuive  method  of  judicial  re- 
view of  an  order,  rule  or  regulation  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  section,  shall  be  a  suit 
against  the  United  States,  in  tbe  United 
States  Court  of  Claims,  for  damages.  In 
order  to  protect  the  public  from  unreasonable 
rldu,  no  stay  or  othar  form  of  interim  relief 


from  any  action  of  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  granted. 

"tnveatigationa  by  Secretary 
"Sec.  114.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  have 
power  when  he  believes  It  necessary  in  order 
to  determine  whether  any  person  has  vio- 
lated or  Is  about  to  violate  any  provision  of 
this  title  to  make  an  investigation  and  in 
connection  therewith  he  may  enter  such 
places  and  Inspect  such  records  and  accounts 
and  question  such  persons  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  determine  the 
facts  relative  thereto. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  any  Investigation 
provided  for  In  this  section,  the  provisions 
of  sections  49  and  60  of  Title  15  (relating  to 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  books,  papers,  and  documents),  are 
made  applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Secretary  or  any  oB^oen 
designated  by  him. 

"Complaints 

"Sec.  115.  Any  person  may  file  with  the 
Secretary  as  to  matters  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion under  this  title  a  complaint  in  writing 
with  respect  to  anything  done  or  omitted  to 
be  done  by  any  person  in  contravention  of 
any  provision  of  this  title,  or  of  any  require- 
ment established  pursuant  thereto.  If  the 
person  complained  against  does  not  satisfy 
the  complaint  and  there  appears  to  be  any 
reasonable  ground  for  Investigating  tbe  com- 
plaint, It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
to  Investigate  the  matters  complained  of. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  is  of  the  opinion 
that  any  complaint  does  not  state  facts  which 
warrant  an  investigation  or  action,  such 
complaint  may  be  dismissed  vrlthout  a 
hearing." 

On  page  19,  line  23,  strike  out  "See.  112" 
and  substitute  "Sec.  116". 

On  page  20.  line  11.  strike  out  "Sxc.  118" 
and  substitute  "Sec.  117". 

On  page  20.  line  17.  strike  out  "Sre.  114" 
and  substitute  "Sec.  118". 

On  page  20,  between  lines  20  and  21,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Reports  and  recommendations 

"Owe.  119.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  subn:ilt  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  March  1  of  each  year 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  Such  report  shoiild  Include  but  not 
be  restricted  to  (1)  a  thorough  statistical 
compilation  of  the  accidents  and  injiiries  oc- 
curring in  such  year;  (2)  a  list  of  all  safety 
standards  Issued  or  In  effect  in  such  year; 
(3)  the  scope  of  observance  of  applicable 
federal  standards;  (4)  a  statement  of  en- 
forcement actions  including  judicial  deci- 
sions, settlements  or  pending  litigation  dur- 
ing the  year;  (5)  a  summary  of  all  current 
research  grants  and  contracts  together  with 
a  description  of  the  problems  to  be  consid- 
ered by  such  grants  and  contracts;  (6)  an 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  completed  re- 
search activities  and  technological  progress 
achieved  during  such  year  together  with  the 
relevant  policy  recommendations  fiowing 
therefrom:  and  (7)  the  extent  to  which 
technical  Information  was  being  dissemi- 
nated to  the  scientific  community  and  con- 
sumer-oriented material  was  made  available 
to  the  motoring  public. 

"(b)  The  annual  report  shall  also  con- 
tain such  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  promote  oo(^>eratlon  among  the  several 
States  In  the  Improvement  of  trafOc  safety 
and  to  strengthen  the  national  trafllc  safety 
program." 

On  page  20,  line  22.  strUM  out  "Sac.  IIS" 
and  substitute  "Sac.  120". 

On  page  30,  beginning  with  "$3,000,000" 
In  line  24,  strike  out  all  through  "1972"  In 
line  1,  page  21.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
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"«4,800.000  for  fiscal  J9U  1M7,  19,000,000  for 
llMSl  jrMT  19M,  Mad  •13,000.000  for  fUeal  jmr 
10«B". 

On  pace  21.  hagtnntng  wltb  Una  4.  atrika 
out  all  through  Una  10  and  Inaart  in  llau 
tberaoif: 

"rtriM  n — ttArmtua.  nuinc  mAwwrt  aoskct 
Am  tranoMAi.  •numc  aAntrr 


"Sao.  aoi.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carrj 
out  the  {irorlalona  of  this  Act  through  a 
National  Traflto  Safety  Agency  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Agmcy*),  which  he  shall 
establish  In  the  Department  of  Tran^xsta- 
tlon.  The  Agency  shall  be  beaded  by  an 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  ad^loe  and  eon- 
sent  of  the  Soiate,  and  abaU  be  mmpensatart 
at  the  rate  preaorlbed  for  level  zn  of  the 
federal  axaoutlve  salary  scbadule  eatab- 
llahad  by  the  federal  Xzecutlve  Salary  Act  of 
lOM.  The  Administrator  shall  be  acltlaen 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  appointed 
with  due  regard  for  his  fitness  to  discharge 
afflolently  the  powers  and  the  duties  dele- 
gated to  blm  pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  hav*  no  pecimlary  Interest 
in  or  own  any  stock  In  or  bonds  of  any  enter- 
prise Involved  in  (1)  manufacturing  motor 
vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment,  or  (2) 
ooostrucUng  highways,  nor  shall  he  engage  in 
any  other  business,  vocation,  or  emi^oyment. 
The  Administrator  shall  perform  such  duties 
ks  are  delegated  to  blm  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Wtthln  the  Agency,  the  Secretary 
shall  eatabliah  and  maintain  a  facility  or  fa- 
cilitiea,  to  ba  known  aa  the  National  TnJBo 
Safety  Center,  in  which  to  conduct  so  much". 

On  page  21,  line  18.  InsM^  "(b) "  imme- 
dUtely  after  "201". 

On  page  21,  line  88.  Insert  "(b)"  imma- 
dlately  after  "201". 

On  page  22,  line  12.  insert  ",  through  a 
State  traffic  safety  agency,"  Immediately  after 
"States". 

On  page  23,  line  20,  strike  out  "highway" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "traffic". 

On  page  24,  line  8,  Insert  immediately  be- 
fore "to  expand"  the  foUowing:  "and  directed 
to  oollaet,  interpret,  and  publiah  data,  statla- 
tica,  and  other  information  relating  to  traf- 
fic safety,  estabUah  and  maintain  library  ref- 
erence and  pubUo  information  serTlcas,  and 
publish,  on  a  regular  baats,  periodic  consumer 
trmfflo  safety  bulletins  for  motorists:  and". 

On  page  28,  line  IS,  strike  out  "840.000.000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "880,000.000". 

On  page  28,  Une  14,  strike  out  "880,000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "800.000.000". 

On  page  28,  beginning  with  Hue  16,  strike 
out  through  line  18  and  Insert  In  Ueu  there- 
of "and  880,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1988.". 

On  page  28,  Une  22,  strike  out  "810,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "815,000,000". 

On  page  27.  Une  1,  strike  out  "820,000,000" 
and  inssrt  in  Ueu  thereof  "830,000,000". 

On  page  27.  beginning  with  "826.000,000" 
In  line  2,  strike  out  all  through  the  period 
in  line  6  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof:  "and 
837.600.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
I960.". 

On  page  27,  beginning  with  Une  13,  strike 
out  aU  through  line  18  and  Inaert  in  Ueu 
thereof: 

"The  term  'SUte  trafllc  safety  agency' 
means  aii  appropriate  State  agency  which 
la  dealgnated  or  created  by  a  SUte  for  the 
purpoee  of  chapter  4  of  this  title.". 

On  page  27,  line  24,  strike  out  "report  or 
reports"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "report 
containing  expresalons  of  (pinion,  sugges- 
tions, recommendatlona.  Judgments,  and  con- 
clxisions  gdng  beyond  the  coUecUon  of  fac- 
tual matarUr. 

On  page  28.  llnea  7  and  8.  strlka  out  "re- 
port or  reports"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"part  of  a  report". 

On  page  88.  line  13.  Inssrt  OnmedUtely 
•fter  the  word  "such"  the  foUowlng:  "opin- 
lOBs,  suggsatlons,  recommendatloDs.  Judg- 
ments, and  conclusions  of  such". 


On  page  28,  line  14.  strike  out  the  period 
and  inaert  in  Ueu  thweof  ",  and  that  aU 
othw  parts  of  such  report  or  reports  shaU 
be  public  records  and  be  open  to  inspection 
at  reasonaJsle  times  by  any  persons." 

Amend  t^title  so  aa  to  read:  "A  blU  to 
provide  for  a  coordinated  national  ^ety 
program  and  eaUbUahment  of  safety  stand- 
arda  for  motor  vehlclee  In  Interstate  com- 
merce to  reduce  accidents  Involving  motor 
vehlclea  and  to  reduce  the  deaths  and  in- 
Jurlee  occurring  in  such  accidents,  and  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  such  reductions,  to 
reduce  pr(q>erty  damage  occurring  in  such 
acddenta." 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  M068.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass]  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3168)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Eye  Institute  In  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  BILL  TO 
LIE  ON  THE  DESK 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S. 
3344,  introduced  last  week  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnttson] 
continue  to  Ue  on  the  desk  for  additional 
cosponsors  through  Monday  next.  May 
31. 1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


REDUCTION  OF  MILITARY  BSTAB- 
LISHME3mN  WESTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  long  since  arrived  when  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment In  Western  Europe  would  ap- 
pear to  be  wise  if  not  necessary.  Ap- 
proximately 700.000  military — divi- 
sions— and  associated  personnel  are  still 
being  maintained  In  Western  Europe,  at 
a  net  gold  outflow  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  about  $1.5  billion — approxi- 
mately half  the  recent  annual  balance- 
of -payments  deficits.  A  force  of  this  size 
was  unquestionably  desirable  16  years 
ago,  as  an  emergency  protective  matter, 
when  our  European  allies  were  weak  and 
relatively  defenseless.  But  with  their 
economlc  recovery,  the  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  should  be  able  to  marshal 
their  own  conventional  forces  against  In- 
vasion, backed  by  our  firm  commitment 
to  assist  in  their  defense.  A  small  de- 
tachment of  our  forces  can  serve  as  evi- 
dence of  this  commitment,  backed  by  our 
newly  demonstrated  ability  to  airlift 
reinforcements  swiftly  to  any  place  In 
the  world  from  central  bases  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  our  strategic  air 
and  missile  striking  forces. 

This  Military  Establishment  is  being 
maintained  in  Western  Europe  while 
military  bases,  airfields,  and  shipyards 
are  being  closed  down  in  the  United 
States.  Those  of  us  who  have  watched 
the  closing  of  flchllHng  Air  Force  Base  in 
Sallna,  Kans..  can  de^ly  an;>redate  the 


economic  impact  of  such  a  military  base 
on  a  given  community. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  this  XJJB. 
lAlitary  Establishment  is  being  main- 
tained in  Western  Europe  at  a  time  when 
England  and  France  have  failed  to  fur- 
nlsh  the  number  of  troops  agreed  upon 
under  the  NATO  alliance  for  the  defense 
of  Europe. 

An  immediate  reappraisal  of  the  ex- 
tent and  character  of  our  European- 
based  military  forces  and  financial  com- 
mitment In  the  light  of  these  changes  in 
conditions  should  be  undertaken  both 
In  our  country  and  with  our  friends 
abroad  as  a  matter  of  urgency.  The  re- 
sults should  substantially  reduce  our  ex- 
penditures there. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
our  Eurcqiean  friends,  given  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  our  views,  should  continue 
to  depend  on  us  to  carry  such  large 
forces  on  their  soil.  Our  commitment 
to  the  preservation  of  freedom  in  West- 
em  Europe  will  not  be  reduced  by  a  re- 
turn of  a  considerable  portion  of  these 
forces  to  our  shores. 


UJ3.  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
EMPLOYEES  ENCOURAGE  CIVIL 
STRIFE  IN  ARIZONA 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  calm  Judgment  and  restraint  were 
never  more  needed  In  our  approach  to 
racial  relations,  It  is  doubly  disturbing  to 
find  Federal  employees  making  inflam- 
matory statements  which  can  only  make 
matters  worse. 

Regrettably,  such  an  incident  has  oc- 
curred in  my  State  of  Arizona.  It  is  the 
most  shocking  display  of  intemperate 
language  by  a  Government  servant  to 
come  to  my  attention,  and  I  believe  It 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  American  people. 

First,  let  me  read  Just  the  first  few 
paragraphs  of  a  news  story  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday,  May  22  edition  d 
the  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Republic.  Under  a 
headline  reading  "Speakers  Encourage 
Civil  Strife,"  the  story  began  as  follows: 

Federal  officials  yesterday  urged  the  Art- 
aona  Conference  on  Mexican-American  Af- 
fairs to  "take  to  the  streets"  to  seeurt 
"rights"  for  Its  people. 

Jopn  Blnkley,  deputy  director  for  field 
aervlceB  of  the  n.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
in  Virashington,  told  the  140  delegated  at  tlM 
Hotel  Adams  that  the  Commission  not  only 
sanctions  dvU  disobedience,  but  encourasM 
it. 

"We  respond  to  preesure,"  he  said.  "Thst^ 
why  we've  done  so  much  for  the  Negrooa 
We  respond  to  the  squeakiest  wheel." 

The  story  continues  at  some  length, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  It 
printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  Mr.  Blnkley,  but  his  shocking 
statement  as  quoted  In  the  article  raises 
an  Important  question. 

Was  he  expressing  official  administra- 
tion policy?  Was  he  merely  saying  what 
he  had  been  directed  to  say  by  superlon 
in  the  Civil  Rights  C(»nmis8ion? 
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t>nstltute  a  slur 

;ter  of  a  group 
the  South- 

3wn — and  who 
of   lasting 

rizona. 

led  Arlzonans, 

iwlth  names  of 
!  Justly  proud 
3up  they  are 

kble,  and  hard- 


It  this  is  so,  then  I  sucHest  that  those 
who  are  responsible  for  si^h  a  policy  owe 
the  Congress  and  the  peo^e  an  explana- 
tion. 

How  confusing  It  must  I  f  to  young  peo- 
ple to  hear  a  Federal  6]k>ke8man  urge 
them  to  break  the  law  vhlle  their  par- 
ents and  teachers  are  atl  impting  to  In- 
still in  them  a  sense  of  pei  '^nal  respraisi- 
billty  and  respect  for  law.  j 

If  on  the  other  hand,  m^.  Blnkley  was 
expressing  his  own  vlewfLj  then  I  say  he 
should  be  fired  Immedlstely — and  if  it 
were  within  my  power  to  order  his  dis- 
missal, he  would  be.  ' 

The  Federal  Govenuoent  certainly 
does  not  need  men  of  tills  type  on  the 
payroll. 

Regardless  of  who  is  nesponsible,  we 
have  in  this  incident  a  shc|cklng  example 
of  how  federal  power  ana  influence  can 
be  used  to  foment  str^e  and  rancor 
among  our  people. 

Mr.  Blnkley's  remarks 
on  the  Integrity  and  cha: 
of  people  whose  herltagi 
west  preceded  that  of  oi 
have  contributed  so 
value  to  the  building  of 

The  roster  of  dlsi 
past  and  present.  Is  filli 
Mexican- Americans  who 
of  their  heritage.    As  a 
among  the  most  loyal,  ca] 
working  people  in  our  Nal 

It  is  true  that  many  of  tihem  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  lundicapped  by 
language  and  education  barriers — but 
these  have  not  been  imposed  upon  them 
by  a  hostile  society. 

What  needs  to  be  enjphaslzed  is  the 
tremendous  amount  of  progress  that  has 
been  achieved  despite  thjese  handicaps. 
In  the  space  of  the  one  Exoneration  we  In 
Arizona  have  seen  thel  emergence  of 
coimtless  Mexican- American  leaders  who 
now  serve  our  State  as  jii^ees,  dty  coim- 
cllmen,  banking  executives,  union  of- 
ficials, legislators,  and  even  ambassadors. 

This  pit>gress  will  continue,  God  will- 
ing, despite  radicals  who  preach  the  alien 
doctrine  of  civil  disobedience  sjid  attempt 
to  stir  up  emotional 
racial  lines. 

The     PRESIDING 
time  of  the  Senator  has 

Mr.  FANNIN.    Mr 
unanimous  consent  tha 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The   PRESIDING   O 
out  objection,  it  is  so  on 

Mr.  FANNIN.  To 
sorrow,  the  people  of  th«  United  States 
have  already  seen  the  I  results  of  this 
vicious  campaign  to  set  cJAss  against  class 
and  race  against  race,  me  have  seen  it 
erupt  Into  violence,  munler,  and  arson 
in  the  streets  of  some  of  our  cities. 

At  a  time  when  men  df  good  wUI  are 
sincerely  trying  to  prevent  further  out- 
breaks, it  Is  inexcusable  lihat  anybody  In 
the  employment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  traveling  around  our 
Nation  trying  to  Incite  f  pot. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  president,  such 
remarks  border  dangero  4sly  on  criminal 
action.  They  have  no  p  'kce  in  our  land. 
I  know  the  vast  majorltir  of  the  people 
of  my  State,  as  well  las  the  people 
throughout  our  countr;^i  condenm  this 


gonlsm  along 

CER.     Tlie 
Ired. 

dent,  I  ask 
I  may  proceed 

ICER.    With- 
ered. 

disgust  and 


Und  of  Irresponsible  andf  un-American 
talk. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  those  entrusted  with  the  position  of 
highest  political  leadership  In  our  coim- 
try  have  an  obligation  to  publicly  and 
forecefiUly  disown  this  reprehensible 
conduct.  

EXKnOT  1 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  May  2,  1086] 
U.S.     Amis     Uaoz     Action     bt     Mxxicam. 
AMBUCAira — Sfxsxbu     EMCouaaas     Cxvn.^ 
Srsirx 

(By  Howard  Bolce) 
Federal  offlcials  yesterday  urged  the  Arlaooa 
Conference  on  Mexican-American  Affairs  to 
"take  to  the  streets"  to  secure  "rights"  for 
its  people. 

John  Blnkley,  deputy  director  for  field  serv-  • 
ices  of  the  XJS.  CivU  BighU  Commission  in  - 
Washington,  told  the  140  delegates  at  the* 
Hotel  Adams  that  the  commission  not  only 
sanctions  clvU  disobedience,  but  encourages 
it. 

"We  respond  to  preesure,"  he  said.  "TbtLfn 
why  we've  done  so  much  for  the  Negroes. 
We  respond  to  the  squeakiest  wheel." 

Oeorge  Roybal,  deputy  director  of  the 
Eqtul  Employment  Opportunity  Office  in 
Dallas,  said : 

"Nothing  ever  came  about  in  civU  rights 
movement  by  being  nice*  It  takes  direct  and 
militant  action.  I  have  little  patience  for 
diplomats. 

"Thoee  who  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  don't 
want  to  put  their  Jobs  in  Jec^>ardy  should  re- 
main on  the  sidelines  forever." 

Blnkley  and  Hoybsil  were  two  of  more  than 
half-doeen  speakers  and  partlclpanta  at  the 
two-day  conference  who  urged  less  talk  and 
more  "movement"  among  the  Southwest's 
Mexican-American  population.  The  confer- 
ence wUl  end  at  noon  today. 

Polo  Blverav  Neighborhood  CouncU  coordi- 
nator for  Phoenix'  Operation  IjEAP,  dis- 
agreed. 

"Before  we  start  playing  with  the  emo- 
tions of  senUliterate  people  and  turn  them 
loose  with  pickets  in  mass  demonstrations," 
he  said,  "let's  first  arm  them  with  facts  and 
figures  and  present  a  united  front. 

"Let's  not  deal  with  our  hearts;  let's  use 
o\ir  heada." 

Bernard  Valdes,  director  of  the  Denver  wel- 
falr  department,  warned  against  the  Mexi- 
can-Americans aligning  themselves  against 
the  rest  of  the  community. 

"The  Anglo  is  not  our  enemy,"  he  said  in 
a  l\mcheon  address,  "it's  the  system,  and  it's 
OUT  system." 

Moet  Anglos  are  wUling  to  help  the  Mexi- 
can-American community  once  they  know 
the  problems,  he  said.  "We  must  «^>en  the 
door  and  let  them  in." 

To  do  thla,  he  added,  bridges  mtist  be 
buUt  between  the  "haves  and  the  have- 
noto." 

The  Mexican-American  community  needs 
both  the  actionlst  and  the  traditionalist  dur- 
ing this  period  of  social  change,  Valdes  aald. 
He  described  the  actioniats  as  tha  pro- 
teeters,  marohers  and  plcketers  who  "don't 
see  their  goals  too  clearly  sometimes." 

The  traditionalist,  he  said,  "Is  self-suffi- 
cient and  has  an  Investment  in  himself,  and 
Is  proud  of  his  abUity  to  move  between  the 
two  societies:  the  power  stnictiue  and  the 
poor." 

"L«t's  not  spUt  into  rival  groups,"  he  said. 
"Just  because  they've  moved  serosa  the 
tracks  and  Just  because  they  sometimes  liave 
cocktaila  with  someone  else  doesn't  mean 
they  arent  doing  tlielr  part  to  open  doors." 
The  roots  of  the  problem  are  in  educa- 
tion, Valdes  contended. 

"Our  educational  system  is  geared  to  the 
middle-class  ctilld  who  is  tiighly  motivated 
and  continues  to  be  motivated  by  hia  par- 
ents," he  said,  adding: 


"It  (the  system)  haa  no  meaning  to  a 
poor  child,  and  I  dont  mean  Just  Mexican- 
Americana:  I  mean  the  Negroea  and  the 
whites  too." 

In  a  morning  talk,  Ralph  Guzman,  assist- 
ant director  of  the  UCLA  Mexican -American 
Project,  declared: 

"We  don't  have  a  school  dropout  problem. 
We  do  have  a  problem,  but  it's  with  the 
forced-outs. 

"Teachers  are  not  in  communication  with 
their  (Mexican-American)  communltiea. 
They  can't  cope  with  the  kids  and  the  kids 
can't  understand  what's  expected  of  them. 

Ouzman  urged  the  group  to  get  active  on 
school  boards  and  in  civic  organizations. 

"CoUectively  you  have  power."  he  said. 
"You  have  the  vote.  With  the  vote  you  can 
change  ttUngs." 

ClvU  rights  means  more  than  the  vote  and 
the  right  to  speak  up,  declared  Al  Jtmenea 
of  the  Migrant  Opportunity  Program  in 
Caaliion.  "It's  also  the  right  to  earn  a 
decent  wage." 

He  criticised  Gov.  Ooddard  for  not  doing 
much  for  the  farm  worker  despite  his 
pledges. 

•T  tlilnk  he's  playing  footsy  with  Lee  Wong 
(a  Valley  farmer),"  he  aald,  adding: 

"I'm  for  demonstrations.  I'm  not  for 
Molotov  cocktails.    Not  yet." 

The  need  for  unity  waa  woven  through  aU 
the  discussions. 

This  was  stressed  by  Robert  Reveles,  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Organization  for  Mexican- 
American  Services  in  Washington. 

Once  political  unity  has  been  achieved,  he 
said,  a  solution  to  high  unemployment  and 
low  educational  levels  among  the  Mexican- 
American  commimity  can  be  found. 


.    THE  WRONG  WAR 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
sension and  actual  fighting  Is  growing 
among  the  various  political  and  religious 
factions  in  South  Vietnam. 

Specifically,  the  editorial  states  that 
these  factions — 

are  not  fighting  in  a  vacuiun.  Although  they 
are  close  to  a  point  of  no  return,  there  is  stiU 
time  to  caU  a  halt,  hold  elections  and  get  on 
with  the  business  of  fighting  the  Vietcong— 
not  each  other. 

That  statement  is  true  and  this  Is  a 
thoughtful  edltorlaL  I  would  hope  that 
all  those  Involved  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  the  edltorltJ.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  inserted  in 
the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows:  « 

[From  the  New  York  TUnes.  May  38,  1888] 
Waowo  Was  m  Vxanraac 

Prealdent  Johnson  has  taken  the  only 
possible  line  toward  the  poUtical  dvU  war 
in  South  Vietnam.  In  hia  weekend  news 
conference  he  caUed  on  the  rival  factions 
to  settle  their  differences  at  the  polls  and 
not  in  the  streets.  So  long  as  there  Is  hope 
of  a  peacefiU  settlement,  that  must  be 
sought. 

At  the  same  time,  realism  demands  that 
the  alternatives  be  faced.  The  confUct  be- 
tween the  Ky  Government  and  the  opposi- 
tion Buddhists  steadUy  worsens.  Premier 
Ky  told  a  Times  correspondent  that  he  con- 
tUten  his  cliief  Buddhist  rival,  Thleh  Tti 
Quang,  a  Communist  and  that  h»  wiU  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  Marshal  Ky  pos- 
sesses the  tanks,  machine  guiu  and  planea — 
aU  ftimlahed  to  him  for  other  purpoeas  by 
the  United  SUtes— that  eould  enable  Watto 
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eruah  »  Buddhlat  rebeUlon.  But  be  cannot 
win  a  purely  military  victory  against  Bud- 
dhlam  any  mart  than  tha  United  Statea  can 
win  a  purely  military  victory  agalnat 
Communism. 

The  vital  conflict  everywhere  in  Vietnam 
la  In  the  political  sphere.  So  long  as  there 
are  disaffected  Buddhists  In  South  Vietnam, 
no  Government  in  Saigon  can  be  safe  from 
an  Internal  conflict  that,  In  turn,  will  in- 
crease the  country's  vulnerability  when  It 
cornea  to  the  Vletoong. 

This  Internal  struggle  has  already  had  the 
effect  of  pushing  the  war  against  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  Into  the 
background.  Tet.  the  American  military 
force  is  In  Vietnam  to  fight  agaliut  the  Com- 
munists and  on  behalf  of  freedom,  democ- 
racy and  self-determination,  acc(»Yllng  to  in- 
numerable statements  by  United  Statea 
leaders.  In  tbia  situation,  a  continuation  of 
the  civil  strife  would  inevitably  force  the 
United  States  Into  an  angulahed  reappraisal 
of  its  role  in  Vietnam. 

•        •        • 

It  is  paradoxical  that  as  the  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  deteriorates,  the  American 
commitment  In  troops  and  every  other  re- 
spect escalates.  This  policy  in  itself,  will 
call  for  a  reappraisal  if  the  contending  fac- 
tlona  do  not,  as  President  Johnson  pleads, 
atop  fighting  each  other  and  hold  tha 
promised  elections. 

Each  element  in  the  struggle — the  Saigon 
Oovernment,  the  Buddhists,  the  Catholics, 
the  Communists  and  the  Americans — ^has  to 
decide  what  is  best  for  itself  and  act  accord- 
ingly. Premier  Ky,  Thlch  Trl  Quang  and 
the  various  bickering  forces  shoulcT^top  to 
think  what  It  could  mean  to  them  and  to 
South  Vietnam  to  compel  the  United  States 
to  reconsider  Its  policies.  They  are  not  fight- 
ing in  a  vacuum.  Although  they  are  close 
to  a  point  of  no  return,  there  Is  still  time  to 
call  a  halt,  hold  elections  and  get  on  with 
the  bualneaa  of  fighting  the  Vletcong — not 
each  other. 


CAMBODIA— SANCTUART 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  Mr.  President, 
during  a  trip  to  Vietnam  I  visited  the 
site  of  the  battle  of  the  la  Drang  valley, 
which  had  occurred  several  weeks  be- 
fore, with  the  heaviest  American  casual- 
ties of  the  war. 

In  this  battle  United  States  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces  finally  pushed  an  esti- 
mated North  Vietnamese  division  out  of 
South  Vietnam  and  across  the  Cam- 
bodian border  In  the  vicinity  of  Chu 
Pong  Mountain. 

During  the  bombing  pause  the  enemy 
engaged  In  a  large-scale  buildup  in  the 
south,  and  that  buildup  continues. 

Now  that  the  monsoons  are  returning 
to  South  Vietnam,  a  major  attack  may 
soon  come,  again  fnxn  North  Vietnam 
and  Vletcong  troops,  which  I  have  on 
good  authority  are  now  assembling  in 
Cambodia,  across  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese II  Corps  zone. 

This  brings  up  again  what  responsible 
military  leaders  emphasized  to  us 
months  ago— that  Cambodia  continues 
to  function  as  a  personnel  and  equip- 
ment sanctuary  for  these  Communist 
forces. 


CORNKLIU8    J.    HAOOERTY— RESO- 
LUTION    OF     THE     CALIFORNIA 
"  STATE  SENATE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California  passed  a  resolution  extending 


sincere  STmpathy  and  best  wishes  fbr  a 
speedy  recovery  to  a  dlstingiiished  Cali- 
fomlan,  Mr.  Cornelius  J.  Hagger^. 

Mr.  Haggerty  Is  the  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Building  and  Cbnstruetion 
Trades  Department. 

I  am  glad  to  count  him  as  a  friend, 
and  a  friend  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  and  more.  I  am  confident  that 
those  of  us  who  know  him  in  this  Cham- 
ber— and  that  is  nearly  all  Senators — 
feel  exactly  as  I  do. 

Mr.  Haggerty  brings  to  American  la- 
bor a  great  force  and  a  great  skill,  en- 
hanced in  a  large  part,  I  suppose,  be- 
cause of  his  Oaellc  background,  coming 
from  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  California  Sen- 
ate resolution  be  Incorporated  in  the 
Record,  and  in  doing  so,  extend  to  Neal 
Haggerty  best  wishes  of  all  of  us  for  a 
speedy  and  permanent  recovery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Senate  Journal.  May  3.  1986] 
XtsaoLunoNs 

The  foUowlng  resolutions  were  offered: 

By  Senator  Bums: 

8ENATK    aaSOLtrnON    no.    140 

(Relating    to    Cornelius    J.    Haggerty) 

"Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  that  Cornelius  J.  Haggerty  Is  texn- 
porarlly  unable  to  perform  his  customary 
services  due  to  lllneas;  and 

"Whereas.  Cornelius  J.  Haggerty  ('Neal'  io 
most  of  us)  Is  a  native  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, where  he  was  bom  January  10,  1894, 
and  came  to  California  In  1921,  made  his 
residence  in  Los  Angeles,  and  has  been  a  citi- 
zen of  the  State  of  California  since  that 
time;  and 

"Whereas,  He  began  his  businees  life  as  a 
laboring  man  and  was  a  lather  by  trade  and 
a  mnnber  of  the  Lather's  Union  of  which 
he  became  Business  Manager  of  Lather's 
Local  42  in  Los  Angeles  In  1928.  following 
which  he  was  elected  Second  Vice  President 
of  the  International  Union  of  Wood,  Wire, 
and  Metal  Lathers  in  1029,  and  In  1933,  was 
elected  to  the  Loe  Angeles  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Council;  In  1936,  was 
elected  Vibe  President  of  California  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  AFL,  of  which  he  be- 
came President  In  1937;  has  held  offices  of 
responslbUlty  with  labor  organizations  ever 
since;  was  appointed  President  of  the  AFIj- 
CIO  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment in  Washington,  D.C.  In  1960;  and 

"Whereas.  Comelltis  J.  Haggerty  has  held 
Important  public  offices,  notably  having  been 
a  Member  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Council 
on  Employment  Security,  Department  of 
Labor;  a  member  of  the  Farm  Placement 
Committee.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
Department  of  Labor;  a  Member  of  the  Re- 
gional Labor-Management  Committee  of  De- 
fense Manpower  Administration;  a  Monber 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  National  Housing 
Conference;  a  Member  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  National  Planning  Association  and 
Vice  President  of  the  International  Labor 
Press  Association,  AFL-CIO;  a  Member  of 
the  Joint  United  SUtee-Mexican  Trade 
Union  Committee  and  AFL  Member  of  the 
Latin  American  unit  of  International  Con- 
federation of  Free  Trade  Unions;  a  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  California;  a  Member  of  the  Governor's 
Advisory  CouncU  on  California  Department 
of  Employment;  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  San  Francisco  Maritime 
Museum;  Sponsor  of  the  United  Negro  Col- 
lege Fund,  Incorporated;  a  Member  of  the 
Archdioceean      Committee      for       Catholic 


Charitiea;  a  Member  ot  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Rehabilitation  of  IndustrlaUy  In- 
jured of  tbv  Senate  Department  of  Educa- 
tion; and  numerous  other  offices  reflecting 
the  trust  and  confidence  Imposed  in  him  by 
aU  who  knew  him;  and 

"Whereas,  Cornelius  J.  Haggerty  Is  well- 
known  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  due  to 
his  many  years  as  a  representative  of  labor 
at  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  bp  the  SeTiate  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
regret  the  physical  impairment  of  the  activ- 
ities of  this  highly  respected  representative 
of  labor  and  desire  by  this  resolution  to  con- 
vey to  him  our  most  sincere  sympathy  and 
to  express  the  hope  that  his  recovery  wUi 
be  apeedy  and  permanent;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
is  directed  to  transmit  a  suitably  prepared 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  Mr.  Cornelius  J. 
Haggerty." 

Resolution  read,  and  unanimously  adc^ted 
on  motion  of  Senator  McCarthy. 


WARNING  LABELS  NEEDED  ON  CIG- 
ARETTES FOR  EXPORT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
session  two  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  senior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington  and  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Oregon,  called  at- 
tention to  the  clandestine  activities  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
regard  to  the  promotion  of  cigarette 
smoking  around  the  globe.  I  am  speak- 
ing, of  course,  of  the  movie,  "The  World 
of  Pleasure,"  depicting  the  so-called  Joys 
of  cigarette  smoking  and  the  television 
commercials  for  various  cigarettes  which 
have  been  subsidized  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  May  I  say  for  the  record 
that  I  shared  the  amazement  and  sense 
of  outrage  of  these  Senators  when  I  first 
learned  of  these  activities,  and  my  dis- 
pleasure has  not  faded  during  the  sub- 
sequent weeks  and  months.  I  considered 
it  then,  and  I  consider  it  now,  highly  im- 
proper for  any  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  be  engaged  in  promoting  cig- 
arette smoking  either  here  or  abroad  in 
light  of  the  findings  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Advisory  Committee  on  Smoking 
and  Health  in  1964  and  the  action  of 
this  Congress  in  1965  with  respect  to  cig- 
arette labeling. 

In  an  editorial  on  this  subject  entitled 
"A  Shameful  Campaign,"  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  stated: 

In  a  government  as  vast  as  America's,  It 
is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  right  hand 
may  not  always  know  what  the  Ifft  liand  la 
doing. 

This  Is  what  I  call  bending  over  back- 
wards to  be  charitable.  I  myself  find  It 
Impossible  to  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  imaware  of  the 
other  activities  of  the  Government  aimed 
at  discouraging  the  harmful  practice  of 
smoking  and  the  declaration  of  policy  of 
this  Congress  foimd  in  the  Federal  Cig- 
arette Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  ap- 
proved last  July.  Furthermore,  I  find  It 
most  disturbing  that  an  agency  of  the 
P>Bderal  Government  is  engaging  in  prw 
aganda  efforts  of  this  type  and  attempt- 
ing to  hide  its  sponsorship  role  from  the 
people  who  are  viewing  the  movie  and 
television  commercials  in  question. 

There  are  still  other  considerations  in- 
volved here.    One  of  these  is  that  the 
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movie.  "The  World  of 
originally  scheduled  for 
15  countries.  Including  Eiuland,  B^glum, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  all  of 
which  have  policies  rest-Jcting  cigarette 
advertising  and  discouTEiglng  the  con- 
sumption of  cigarettes.  'l  am  sure  the 
governments  of  those  ^untrles  would 
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*Iea8ure."  was 
distribution  in 


tef ul  to  us  for 
The  World  of 
to  their  pe<H>Ie 


that  If  clg- 


fhbors  In  other 
|rt  funds  which 
Size  this  movie 

;  in  Europe  and 
used  to  raise 

iprove  educa- 
le  general  wel- 


1  rho  licks  it  from 


be  somewhat  less  than  g| 
our  part  In  producing 
Pleasure"  and  showing  1^ 
under  the  guise  of  a  travt 

We  must  also  remem) 
arettes  are  harmful  to  Americans  and 
medical  research  shows  shat  they  are  In- 
deed harmful,  they  are  Iwewlse  injurious 
to  the  health  of  oiir  ne^ 
countries.  U.S.  oountei 
have  been  used  to  sul 
and  cigarette  commercis 
Asia  were  intended  to 
the  standard  of  living,  ji 
tlon,  and  contribute  to  ^1 
fare  of  the  people  of  tho^  nations.  It  Is 
a  travesty,  it  seems  to  liie,  to  spend  the 
funds  Instead  for  the  promotion  of  a 
product  which  will  bringjdlsease  and  pre- 
mature death  to  thousaji^ds  upon  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  use  it. 

There  is  an  old  proveitl^  which  some  of 
you  may  know.    It  is: 

He  buys  honey  too  dear 

thoms. 

I  have  often  thought  W  it  in  connec- 
tion with  cigarette  smoking,  for  If  there 
Is  In  fact  any  pleasure  in  smoking,  it  is 
pleasure  that  Is  bought  ajt;  great  cost.  Ac- 
cording to  the  findings  I  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  Advisory  Comttdttee  on  Smok- 
ing and  Health,  clgarettJQ  smoking  is  as- 
sociated with  a  70-perceiit  Increase  In  the 
age-specific  death  rates  Uf  males,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  with  the  increased  death 
rates  of  females.  I  am  miealcing  now  of 
deaths  from  all  causeslnot  Just  lung 
cancer.  In  other  word^j  smokers  run  a 
substantial  risk  of  early  cieath  from  heart 
disease,  ulcers,  various  ifespiratory  con- 
ditions, and  other  diseases  as  well  as 
from  cancer.  Every  jtmoker  thinks, 
"WeU.  it  won't  happe: 
often  does  happen  to 
fearful  price  for  his 

Mr.  President,  I  urgi 
taken  to  Insure  that 
Agriculture  and  any  01 
agency  which  might 
similar  activities  never  Itigain  engage  in 
promoting  cigarette  smoking  either  here 
or  abroad.  I  would  i^lso  go  a  step 
further.  Mr.  PresldentJ  land  ask  for  an 
amendment  to  the  raderal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertismg  Act.  As  my 
colleagues  will  recall,  Cigarettes  manu- 
factured or  packaged  Iti  this  country  for 
export  were  speclficalli  exempted  from 
the  warning  label  r^uirement.  The 
more  I  think  about  th^.  the  more  con- 
vinced I  become  that  we  owe  to  foreign 
purchasers  of  our  cigarettes  the  same 
protection  and  wamlnig  we  provide  to 
U.S.  citizens.  Such  a  wtmlng  label  may 
be  completely  ineffecuve  in  reducing 
cigarette  oonsumption,]iut  we  wUl  have 
done  our  duty  in  maUnkl  the  risk  known. 

John   Lavater,   a   wnll-known    Swiss 
theologian,  once  wrote : 

He  wlxo  freely  pralaes  it^hat  he  means  to 
purchase,  and  he  who  emJuneratCB  the  faults 


I  to  me,"  but  it 

and  he  pays  a 

^ller  "pleasure." 

that  action  be 

Department  of 

ier  Government 

Involved   in 


of  what  he  means  to  seU,  may  set  up  a  part- 
nership with  honesty. 

If  we,  as  a  nation,  want  "to  set  up  a 
partnership  with  honesty,"  I  think  we 
might  well  begin  by  requiring  a  warning 
label  on  all  cigarettes  for  export  as  well 
as  on  those  for  domestic  use.  Let  us  be 
forthright  sibout  the  dangers  Inherent  in 
smoking  whether  we  are  dealing  with  our 
own  people  or  with  our  neighbors  in 
other  coimtries. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  know,  I 
have  long  been  disturbed  about  the 
hazards  in  cigarette  smoking  and  have 
been  particularly  concerned  about  the 
use  of  cigarettes  by  young  people.  Dur- 
ing the  86th  and  87th  Congresses  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  assist  the  States  in 
informing  schoolchildren  regarding  the 
harmful  effects  of  tobacco.  During  the 
88th  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill  to  place 
tobacco  products  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Food  smd  Drug  Admlnstration. 
At  that  time  I  also  appealed  formally  to 
the  major  networks  to  Impose  restraints 
on  cigarette  advertising.  Then  last  year 
I  was  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  559 
which  was  enacted  as  the  Federal  Ciga- 
rette Labeling  and  Advertising  Act. 
While  the  act  was  not  quite  as  strong  as 
some  of  us  might  have  wished,  I  think 
It  wsis  an  important  step  forward.  I  feel 
very  strongly,  however,  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  exempt  cigarettes  intended 
for  export  from  the  labeling  require- 
ments, and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  cor- 
rect this  situation  without  delay. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
were  reluctant  to  Impose  warning  labels 
at  all  because  of  the  economic  implica- 
tions for  the  tobacco  industry.  When 
S.  559  was  imder  consideration,  I  re- 
minded the  Senate  of  our  duty  to  act  in 
the  Interest  of  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
Nation.  And  I  think  the  action  taken 
that  day  was  indeed  motivated  by  a 
desire  to  protect  the  public  welfare.  To- 
day I  am  not  speaking  of  our  constitu- 
tional duty  to  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
but  of  our  moral  duty  to  those  who  buy 
our  products.  Edmimd  Burke  once 
said: 

What  morality  requires,  true  statesman- 
ship should  accept. 

I  maintain  that  morality  requires  us 
to  place  warning  on  all  cigarettes  pro- 
duced or  packaged  in  this  country,  and 
I  hope  that  as  true  statesmen  we  will 
accept  this  necessity. 


However,  even  if  the  Department's  as- 
sumptions are  correct,  and  $10  million 
were  to  be  set  aside  for  the  needy,  this 
would  not  begin  to  take  care  of  the  al- 
most 5  million  children  from  families 
with  incomes  of  under  $2,000  per  year. 
In  fact  it  would  take  care  of  only  1  mil- 
lion needy  children. 

This  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Howard  P.  Davis,  D^uty  Admin- 
istrator for  Consumer  Food  Programs, 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service.  I 
quote  from  that  testimony.    Mr.  Davis: 

On  the  basis  of  the  study  that  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  which  examined  on  a  scientific 
basis  the  use  of  milk  In  schools,  the  figures 
showed  that  there  would  be  approximately 
1  mUllon  children  who  would  be  in  schools 
that  would  provide  free  milk  under  such  a 
program  as  we  are  proposing  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  This  again  Is  an  estimate  on  the  basis 
of  a  sampling,  a  study  made  by  wunpllng. 
and 

Senator  Pkoxkirk: 

In  other  w(»tls  you  are  not  trying  to  reach 
aU  the  needy  cliUdren. .  It  is  a  relatively — 
well  it  is  probably  muCh  less  than  half  of 
the  needy  children.  What  you  are  doing  Is 
to  reach  those  needy  children  whom  you 
estimate  would  be  taken  care  of  under  the 
program  by  schools  which  would  be  willing 
to  get  Into  it.  Many,  in  fact  most,  needy  chil- 
dren would  be  left. 

Mr.  Davis: 

That  is  correct.  Senator.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  on  any  national  total  figure  such 
aa  that,  it  would  Include  children  from  fami- 
lies in  this  $3,000  and  under  category  who 
are  going  to  schools  that  are  small.  Isolated 
Bchooto  that  perhaps  do  not  have  access  to 
fiuld  milk. 

Mr.  President,  presumably  Mr.  Davis  is 
talking  about  rural  schools.  Certainly 
urban  and  suburban  schools  cannot  be 
considered  small  and  Isolated.  Yet  only 
43.4  percent  of  the  poor  population  re- 
sides in  rural  areas.  Furthermore.  38.5 
percent  of  the  poor  pcHJulatlon  resides 
within  metropolitan  areas.  Obviously,  a 
great  many  children  in  urban  areas  will 
be  deprived  of  school  milk  If  the  admin- 
istration's program  passes.  In  my  esti- 
mation the  ultimate  Impact  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  to  reduce  the  number  ot 
neeoy  who  receive  school  milk. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
vmanlmous  consent  that  I  may  continue 
for  3  additional  minutes  in  the  morn- 
ing hour.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHOOL  MILK  ADMINISTRATOR 
ADMITS  THAT  CHIUD  NUTRI- 
TION ACT  WOULD  NOT  REACH 
A  MAJORITY  OF  NEEDY  CHIL- 
DREN   WITH    FREE    MTTiK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  referred  to  testimony  by  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  ofiBcials  before  the 
Agriculture  SulKxwnmlttee  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  in  stating 
that  if  the  special  milk  program  for 
schoolchildren  was  to  be  cut  by  80  per- 
cent needy  children  might  well  receive 
no  assistance  under  the  program.  All 
milk  supplied  under  the  program  might 
well  go  to  schoolchildren  attending 
schools  without  a  lunch  program. 


ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENTS   SHOW 

L.B.J.  TO  BE  RIGHT  IN  RESISTING 

TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
President  Johnson  and  his  economic  ad- 
visers have  suffered  a  drumfire  of  criti- 
cism for  the  i>ast  several  months  for  not 
recommending  that  Congress  enact  a  tax 
Increase  to  stop  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures in  the  economy. 

The  President  and  his  advisers  have 
never  declared  that  they  would  not  in- 
crease taxes,  and  they  still  have  not  done 
so.  But  also  they  did  not  give  in  to  the 
pressure  to  ram  on  the  brakes  in  the 
,  ec4XM>my  with  an  aoross-the-board  tax 
increase. 
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It  Is  tnw  that  the  Preddeiit  recom- 
mended and  Congrees  enacted  a  tax  ad- 
justment biU  that  did  Increase  Federal 
revenues  this  year,  and  by  ssteedlm  up 
corporation  and  Individual  tax  payments 
and  by  postponing  certain  excise  tax  re- 
ductions helped  take  some  Inflationary 
steam  out  of  the  economy. 

But  economists  generally  have  called 
OQ  the  President  to  go  farther,  faster. 
The  President  and  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Fowler  have — at  least  to 
date — been  clearly  vindicated  by  eco- 
nomic developments. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  majority  of 
economists  are  now  In  (Hwosltlon  to  a  tax 
Increase. 

Today.  I  call  the  Senate's  attention  to 
the  latest  performance  of  the  crucial  eco- 
nomic indicators  In  the  ecMiomy. 

Tlie  latest  news  reports  show  that  per- 
sonal Income  growth — ^whlch  had  been 
rushing  ahead — is  now  moderating.  It 
is  still  Increasing,  but  at  a  more  gradual 
pace. 

Last  Friday,  the  New  Yorlc  Times  re- 
ported that  all  April  indexes  show  a  slow- 
down In  the  economic  boom,  that  drape 
in  housing  starts  and  orders  to  manu- 
facturers— as  the  Times  headline  said— 
"rounded  out  the  picture." 

Economic  developments,  Mr.  President, 
are  always  ahead  of  us.  But  based  on 
what  we  know  now,  the  President  de- 
serves hearty  congratulations  for  his 
patience  and  wisdom  in  exercising  wise 
restraint  and  resisting  a  tax  Increase. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
articles  published  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  last  Wednesday  and  Friday  <m  this 
subject  be  printed  In  the  Ricokd. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
ou>.  as  ftdlows: 

(Vnm  Um  Haw  Tork  (N.T.)  TUnaa, 

Usy  18, 196«I 

PBSoifAL-Iirooia   Qkowth  Pacs  8L*acnra 

8HAm.T  worn  Moimi — AraiL  Wuubss  Show 

Omsk  or  $1.7  BnxiOM  nr  Amrau.  Rats — 

ICoar  Xb  nr  SALAxai 

Wasbimotum,  ICsy  17.— Further  evMenoe 
that  the  •oooomlo  boom  has  begun  to  alaokan 
WM  proTldad  today  by  tha  CoauiMroe  De- 
partmaat.  whteh  raportad  a  alower  advance 
In  paraiwl  Ineoma  last  month  than  at  any 
time  thla  year. 

Msvonal    Inooma.    tha   department   aald, 
roaa  by  •1.7-bUUon  during  April  to  a  nnaaon 
■By  adjusted  annual  rata  ot  tSSS-l-bimon. 
The  rise  during  ICareh  waa  t4-bmion. 

Only  last  week,  the  Federal  Reaerve  Board 
reported  for  AprU  the  alowart  monthly  ad- 
vance in  Induatrtal  production  atnoe  last 
Sapitembar,  whan  there  waa  an  actual  de- 
cline. The  AprU  Indes  roaa  only  foxir-tentha 
of  1  percentage  point  to  188.4  par  cent  ot  the 
lMT-80  average. 

MOat  of  the  Mareh-to-AprU  advance  In  per- 
BOnal  Income  was  In  wagee  and  salarlea, 
which  were  up  81.a-bmion  to  an  annual  rate 
ot  8881.1 -bimon.  aaaaoaaHy  adjuated. 

TMa  waa  the  amallaat  monthly  liiiinaaii 
slaea  aprU.  i(W8.  ine  laoraaaaa  ware  88.8- 
bUllon  In  March  and  88.8-bUUon  In  Fiteuary. 

The  advaaoe  tapered  off  in  April,  the  de- 
partment eald.  aa  employment  leveled  attar 
aavaral  months' of  rapid  «»»rt"-ti>n 

M««a  than  half  the  payroU  advances  same 
la  mannfaetortBg.  where  aalarles  and  wagaa 
about  87B<MaUllon  to  an  •tmwi 
or  8tMj«-blllfaa.    Individual 
amaU  but  wtda^raad.  the 


Bectrtcal  machinery  and  tranaportatlon 
equipment  showed  the  largest  giOns,  f  oUowed 
by  rubber,  apparri  and  ordnance.  DecHnee 
were  noted  In  the  lumber,  metals  and  food 
Industries. 

Since  April.  1968.  monthly  factory  payrolls 
have  risen  continuously  by  almost  810.78- 
bllllon,  or  about  10  per  cent,  the  department 


Mining  and  construction  payrolls  decreased 
during  AptU  because  o<  strtkes,  the  depart- 
ment added.  TVansportatlon  and  servloe 
payrolls  gained  sUghtly  and  trade  was  un- 
changed. 

The  AprU  Increase  raised  total  personal  In- 
come for  the  first  four  months  of  1998  to  an 
average  rate  of  85S8.6-bUUon,  a  gain  of  $41.4- 
bllllon,  or  8  per  cent,  over  the  level  In  the 
period  last  year. 

(Vtom  the  New  Tork  (N.Y.)  Times, 
May  30,  1966] 
All  Aran.  Imozxxb  Show  Slowdown  m  Eoo- 
womc  Book — Daora  nr  Hoosnra  BTAsra 

AMD  OSOaS  TO  MAHUrACTUBlM  ROUMS  OOT 

rwa  PKrrun — ^Tax  Rai  MSid  Is  XA8a>— Bxrr 

AM  IMCBBASB  IM  SrSMSIMQ  FOB  VXcrMAM  WAS 
COXIU)  RXMKW  TRB  PaXBSUBXa 

(By  Bdwln  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Wasbxmotom.  May  19. — Two  more  key  eco- 
nomic Indicators  made  It  unanlmo\u  today — 
the  hectic  upward  pace  of  the  economy  defi- 
nitely slowed  in  AprU. 

The  result  was  to  lessen  further  the  proe- 
peet  of  an  Administration  request  to  Con- 
gress for  tax  Increase  on  purely  economic 
grounds.  A  tax  increase  remains  a  strong 
probablUty,  however.  If  there  should  be  any 
major  upward  change  In  the  planned  level  of 
spending  for  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Dips  reported  by  the  Ciommerce  Depart- 
ment today  In  new  orders  flowing  to  manu- 
facturers for  durable  goods  and  In  hoxislng 
starts  rounded  out  the  main  "sensitive"  Indi- 
cators for  AprU. 

They  confirmed  a  picture  painted  earUer 
in  reports  on  Industrial  production,  non- 
farm  employment,  personal  income  and  re- 
tail sales. 

All  showed  far  less  boom  than  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year,  when  the  upward  thrust 
of  the  economy  was  ^tremely  strong.  The 
first-quarter  pace  had  been  termed  "uns\is- 
talnable"  by  the  President's  CknincU  xnt  Boo- 
nomlc  Advisers. 

OTH^  SIGNS  or  blackxmimo 

Besides  the  main  indicators,  several  other 
AprU  signposts  have  also  shown  a  calmer 
economic  picture.  Theee  include  the  move- 
ment of  sensitive  commodity  price  indexes 
and  the  nation's  money  supply. 

The  one  exception  to  the  general  picture 
waa  a  continued  upward  movement  in  April 
in  the  broad  Index  of  nonfarm,  nonfood 
wboleaale  prioea. 

Despite  these  indications  of  a  slower  pace, 
a  leading  international  financial  authority 
strongly  hinted  today  that  a  tax  Increase  was 
the  right  medicine  for  the  American  econ- 
omy, both  to  check  inflationary  pressure  and 
to  help  eliminate  the  Chronic  deficit  In  the 
balance  of  international  payments. 

Pierre-Paul  SehwoltBer,  managing  director 
of  the  mtematloaal  Monetary  Fund,  aald  in 
a  speech  in  Los  Angeles  to  the  Committee 
for  ■oonomlc  Development  that  1988  was 
"the  first  year  for  a  long  ttme"  in  which 
measures  required  on  domestic  grounds 
would  also  be  good  for  tha  balance  ot  pay- 
ments. 

DOUSLS  XmCT  MOTB> 

A  tax  Increase.  In  slowing  down  the  econ- 
omy, would  reduce  Imports  and  help  exports. 

Today's  moat  important  indicator  was  that 
on  new  orders  for  durable  goods,  long  con- 
sidered cos  at  the  bast  signals  of  erents  to 


Attar  rising  throoghout  the  first  quarter, 
and  particulaily  strongly  in  March. 


declined  8  par  cent  In  AprU  to  $28.8-bUlloQ; 
aaasonally  adjusted. 

Today's  other  important  Indloator  was 
housing  atarta.  It  showed  a  smaU  decline  ot 
4  par  cant  in  .^irU  from  March,  to  a  season- 
aUy  adjusted  annual  rate  at  $1,469,000. 

This  aeriea  movea  erratically,  and  todays 
report  said  the  AprU  rate  of  starts  "does  not 
^pear  to  have  departed  from  the  underlying 
level  of  IJl  million  unlta  that  has  prevailed 
since  the  middle  of  1984." 

Xarlier  reports  for  AprU  the  smaUest  in- 
creases  this  year  in  industrial  production, 
personal  mcome  and  non-farm  employment, 
and  a  alight  decline  in  retaU  sales. 

TAX  PBSPABZDNXSS  ASKXD 

Walter  HeUer,  farmer  chairman  of  the 
President's  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisera, 
oallsd  again  yesterday  for  preparedness  oa 
the  tax  front. 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  In  Los  Angelee  of 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
and  at  a  news  conference,  Mr.  HeUer  urged 
the  Administration  "to  lose  no  time  In  get- 
ting  ready  a  tax  Increase  for  Immediate  ap- 
plication when  the  President  makee  his  de- 
cisive economic  policy  Judgments  In  the  light 
of  the  future  coat  of  Vietnam." 

He  went  on  to  suggest  a  tax  Increase  In 
the  form  of  a  6  to  6  per  cent  siirtax  on  cor- 
porate and  personal  Income  and  a  "siispen- 
slon  or  moratorium  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  for  buslneeses." 

These  measures,  Mr.  Heller  continued, 
should  be  taken  to  moderate  the  current 
"high-pressure  prosperity"  In  the  United 
States  that  is  threatened  with  a  long-term 
Infiatlon  spiral. 

"Without  the  Vietnam  war,"  he  oheerred, 
"we  would  be  contentedly  contemplating  the 
fiscal  dividends  needed  to  keep  the  U.S.  cm 
the  road  to  full  employment.  In  its  presence 
we  are  instead  postponing  tax  cuts,  slowing 
the  Great  Society  schedule  and  asking 
whether — and  how  much — we  should  in- 
crease the  fiscal  drag." 


xnavERsmr  op  Wisconsin,  mari- 

NETTE  CENTER,  DEDICATION  RE- 
MARKS BY  AEC  CHAIRMAN 
SEABORO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
BCay  21,  the  Marinette  Center  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  vras  dedicated  In 
an  Impressive  ceremony.  The  keynote 
speaker  was  Dr.  Olenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

Dr.  Seaborg  spoke  at  some  length  about 
the  past,  present,  and  future  peaceful 
uses  of  the  atom — ^that  infinitesimal 
particle  of  matter  which  has  the  powa 
to  destroy  or  transform  all  human  in- 
stitutions. His  emphasis  on  the  future 
was  especially  appropriate  in  view  of  the 
great  strides  my  State  of  Wisconsin  Is 
taking  to  educate  its  youth  in  order  to 
meet  that  future. 

Marinette  is  only  one  of  nine  State 
university  campuses  In  Wisconsin.  Two 
more  are  under  construction.  This  edu- 
cational growth  Is  essential  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  needs  of  oar  most  \mpartaBt 
natural  resource — our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. To  paraphrase  the  conclusion  of 
Dr.  Seaborg's  speech,  if  we  continue  to 
stress  the  need  for  greater  learning,  we 
can  face  the  future  and  shape  our  new 
worlds  with  confklence.  and  ultimately 
with  great  success. 

Mr.  Piasldentv  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Dr.  SeaboiCs  remarki 
printed  in  tbe  Raooas. 
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There  being  no  objectio]  li  the  rematlcs 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  |l|i  the  RgcokD, 
M  follows: 

NZW  WOBLD  XM  THX  i^AKIMa 

(Remarks  by  Dr.  Olenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Ctxnmisslon,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Marinetts  Center  of  the 
University  ot  Wisconsin.  jMarinette,  Wis. 
May  21,  1988)  ; 

It  is  always  gratifying  to  putldpate  in  the 
dedication  of  a  new  educatlo^il  faclUty.  And 
I  am  particularly  pleased  ta  participate  in 
tills  dedication  because  of  the  role  my  cousin, 
John  Seaborg  has  played  in  deeigning  this 
building.  I  hope  that  wh«|l)  we  are  doing 
here  today  In  officially  laundllng  a  new  cen- 
ter of  learning  is  typical  of  vnhat  Is  going  on 
across  the  country  at  this  tldie,  because  from 
all  indications  we  need  thl8>  kind  of  growth 
In  our  educational  system  to  help  us  meet 
the  demands  we  face  In  the  cMnlng  years.  As 
I  have  been  told  that  Mariii^l^  ^  o^^J  one 
of  nine  such  Freehman-Sophomore  campuses 
In  Wisconsin,  and  that  two  iaore  are  under 
construction,  I  see  that  this  ptate  Is  certainly 
doing  Its  share  in  meeting  <<)ur  educational 
demands.  I 

A  major  reason  for  our  growing  need  for 
higher  education  is  the  mantuer  in  which  our 
Klentlflc  age  consumee  knowledge  and  puts 
It  to  work.  I  hope  I  will  noti(llscourage  those 
students  present  if  I  say  ii'has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  lifespan  of  i  Ph.  D.'s  educa- 
tion today  is  only  ten  years<-t-that  Is,  within 
the  ten  year  period  foUowl^  his  degree,  a 
Ph.  D.  should  completely  relMucate  himself 
in  order  to  keep  up  in  his  pnatfesslon  in  order 
not  to  become  educatlonalljf  obsolete. 

Another  reason  why  we  n^  a  contlniUng 
expansion  of  higher  educatibti  relates  to  the 
dynamics  of  a  scientific  and  technological 
(ociety,  wherein  rapid  chanM  tm<l  growth 
calls  for  a  multiplying  number  of  trained 
apeciallsts  and  administrators,  and  a  general 
population  better  able  to  deal  with  and  make 
Intelligent  decisions  In  today's  more  complex 
wdety.  Today  science  and  technology  are 
shaping  a  new  world — and  doing  so  at  such 
a  rate  that  we  can  almost  see  the  changes  on 
a  day-to-day  basis. 

As  an  example  of  only  oiif  area  In  which 
many  changes  and  much  progress  Is  being 
made  In  this  new  world,  lei  me  spend  the 
next  few  minutes  reviewing  rf>r  you  the  prog- 
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energy.    And 

benefita 

play  a  more 

1  its  deetruc- 

my  remarks 


ress  In  my  field,  that  of  nuc; 
because  I  believe  that  the 
of  this  great  form  of  en< 
Important  role  in  otir  future] 
tlve  potential,  let  me  coi 
mainly  to  those  peaceful 

This  year  we  celebrated  t^e  asth  annlver 
sary  of  plutonium  and  within  the  next  two 
years  we  wUl  reach  the  same  anniversary  of 
man's  flrvt  control  of  the  Unclear  chain  re- 
•ctlon.  Certainly  26  years  Is  a  relatively 
short  span  in  history,  but  jln  that  time  I 
think  we  have  come  a  long'  Way  in  translat- 
ing Bdentlflc  theory  Into  practical  appUea- 
tlon,  in  putting  a  new  soiiroe  of  energy  to 
use  for  the  good  of  manklnci 

To  review  our  progress  let's  first  look  at 
nuclear  power.  To  many  i^cq>le  unfamiliar 
with  the  complexities  of  coasting  a  nuclear 
power  system,  progress  In  jttie  development 
of  such  systems  has  been  sfow.  To  those  of 
us  who  have  been  In  the  flelt^  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  realized  the  ol 
to  be  faced.  It  seems  remarl 
velopment  has  come  so  fi 
think  we  have  reached  th 
off"  point  where  the  use  of 
lenerattng  electricity  wlU 
knd,  as  It  has  already  a 
place  alongside  the  conventional  fuels  In  aup- 
plytng  our  ever  growing  nijad  for  electricity. 

I  belleva  that  the  current  statistics  bear 
me  out  on  this; 

In  1958  the  nat  Installad  kknerattng  oapao- 
tty  ot  central  station  nuclear  power  planta 
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In  th*  UJB.  waa  only  80  electrical  megawatts. 
By  the  end  of  this  year  It  la  aohadulad  to  be 
ahnoat  2,600,000  electrical  kUowatta— that  la, 
enough  power  to  take  care  of  the  electricity 
needs  of  over  two  million  American  f amUlea. 
By  1970  the  inataUed  nuclear  capacity  of  the 
United  Statea  la  expected  to  be  more  than 
7,600.000  kllowatts:  by  1980  It  should  be  more 
than  60.000.000  kUowatts  and  by  the  turn  of 
the  century— only  84  years  away— around 
700,000,000  kilowatts. 

We  now  have  14  civilian  power  reacton  in 
operation  in  10  different  states  and  Puerto 
Rico  and  more  than  20  others  under  construc- 
tion or  being  planned,  which  wUl  bring  nu- 
clear power  to  a  nxunber  of  other  areas  of  the 
country.  One  plant  under  construction,  and 
nearlng  completion.  Is  the  La  Crosse  Boiling 
Water  Reactor  here  In  Wisconsin,  at  Oenoa. 
New  plans  to  "go  nuclear,"  or  to  consider  nu- 
clear plants  for  their  next  additions,  are 
being  announced  by  utllltiea  at  a  growing 
rate  across  the  country,  and  we  look  forward 
to  a  continuation  of  this  trend. 

Without  going  Into  detaU,  I  should  say 
that  the  growth  of  nuclear  power  throui^out 
the  world  appears  to  be  generaUy  similar  to 
that  in  the  United  States.  Nine  countrlaa 
abroad  are  producing  electricity  via  nuclear 
power.  Certain  nations,  such  as  Britain,  not 
having  the  large  fossU  fuel  reserves  we  have 
here  are  becoming  more  dependent  on  nu- 
clear energy  to  generate  greater  amounts  of 
their  electrical  power.  As  nuclear  power  Is 
further  developed  and  becomes  more  eco- 
nomic It  wUl  be  welcomed  by  a  great  many 
more  countries,  including  the  merging  and 
lesser  developed  nations  which  need  elec- 
tricity to  Induatrlallxe  and  raise  the  Uvlng 
standards  of  their  people.  This  Is  one  of 
those  areas  In  which  the  peaceful  atom  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  toward  world 
stablUty  and  peace. 

I  know  there  la  a  question  in  your  mind 
concerning  the  fact  that  nuclear  power 
plants  to  produce  fissionable  material  which 
can  be  used  to  make  nuclear  weapons.  Ex- 
plaining what  we  are  doing  about  this  la 
another  talk — a  talk  I  have  been  giving  quite 
often  during  the  past  year  or  so — but  I  wlU 
say  that  we  In  this  country  and  the  maJ<Blty 
of  the  nations  of  the  world — ^including  tha 
Russians — are  very  actively  working  to  ex- 
tend the  safeguards  measures  already  in  ex- 
istence and  to  fomulate  new  ones  to  prevent 
the  divergence  W  material  from  peaceful 
nuclear  use  to  nudear  weapons.  In  doing  so 
we  hope  to  be  relying  more  and  more  on  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  an 
organisation  of  worldwide  Importance  whose 
work  in  promoting  the  peaceful  atom  and 
In  carrying  out  nuclear  safeguards  and  in- 
spection we  firmly  support. 

In  speaking  of  nuclear  power  planta  wa 
were  talking  of  large  factUtlea  and  large 
amounts  of  energy.  But  in  the  atomic  energy 
field  it  Is  also  true  that  "good  things  come  In 
small  packages."  I  am  retarrlng  now  to  the 
radioisotope — often  referred  to  as  "the  most 
Important  scientific  tool  to  come  along  since 
the  invention  of  the  mlcroecope."  Radio- 
isotopes and  radiation  are  being  put  to  use 
today  in  the  most  remarkable  ways.  They 
have  become  a  major  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic asset  to  medicine.  Over  4Jt00  physi- 
cians and  medical  faeUltlea  use  more  than 
80  different  radlciaotopea  today  In  dlagnoalng 
and  treating  tliyrold  dlaordsrs,  in  met- 
aboUo  studiaa.  blood  oaU  research,  organ 
ftmcUon  studiaa.  tiaaue  transplant  work, 
cancer  therapy,  and  In  manyVther  medical 
appUcatlons.  New  uses  of  thelradlolaotope 
and  radiation  In  medlcme  ariL  constanUy 
being  developed.  Am<mg  theae  lAtha  uaa  of 
a  radioisotope  as  a  long-Uvad  poyer  source 
for  a  heart-regulating  "paoamskir"  which 
can  be  worn  InteraaUy  by  a  haaJt  patient. 
Under  davalopmsnt  alao  Is  an  antiss  artificial 
heart  which  may  be  powered  by  andloacUva 
iaotope  and  will  completely  repla(^  a  falling 
natural  heart. 


Badloleotopaa  used  in  Industrial 
Ing  and  reaaareh  are  currently  aavlng  Ameri- 
can industry  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annuaUy  and  helping  it  to  produce  better 
products  for  the  oonstuner — products  rang- 
ing firam  sheet  steel  and  automobUa  tiraa  to 
beer  and  appleaauoe.  Oturent  develofonants 
In  food  preaervatlon  by  Irradiation  wlU  aooa 
be  bringing  the  nonsumar  baooD,  fish,  po- 
tatoaa  and  fruit  with  longer  ahalf  Ufa,  and 
tha  radioisotope  has  long  since  proved  Itaalf 
a  valuable  asaet  In  agricultural  reaaareh 
which  has  helped  to  prodxioe  iMtter,  mora 
abundant  cropa. 

In  addition  to  ita  service  in  these  varied 
applications,  the  radioisotope  Is  proving  to 
be  a  valuable  compact  source  of  energy  with 
great  potential  for  the  future.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commlaaion,  through  ita  laboratoriea 
and  contractors,  has  been  developing  which 
we  caU  SNAP  devices— SNAP  atandlng  for 
Systems  for  Nuclear  Auxiliary  Power.  Theae 
long-lived,  compact  and  virtually  trouble- 
free  power  supplies  are  already  in  uaa  in 
remote,  unmanned  faoUltlea  such  aa  a  navi- 
gational apace  satellite,  a  deep-sea  naviga- 
tional beacon  off  Bermuda,  and  an  automatic 
weather  station  In  the  Antarctic. 

We  are  actively  at  work  developing  new 
and  Improved  SNAP  isotopic-powered  sys- 
tems, and  those  using  small  compact  reac- 
tors, for  wider  \iae  arotind  the  world  and  par- 
ticularly for  out-of-thls-world — In  space — 
where  we  believe  they  will  play  an  essential 
role  in  supplying  the  power  necessary  to 
operate  electronic  systems  and  sustain  life. 
But  SNAP  devices  are  only  auxUlary  power 
supplies.  Far  greater  amotints  of  power  wlU 
be  necessary  to  propel  man  Into  space,  with 
the  equipment  he  wUl  need,  If  be  Is  to  travel 
any  great  distance  Into  that  vast  unknown. 
If  he  is  ever  to  reach  and  explore  the  planets. 
In  ooopetatlon  with  NASA  the  ABC  is  devel- 
oping nuclear  powered  rockets  which  wUl  be 
able  to  do  the  Job  of  ferrying  huge  manned 
and  unmanned  payloads  back  and  forth 
across  the  solar  system. 

Nuclear  propulsion  of  another  type — ^that 
used  on  and  under  the  ocean — ^wlll  play  a 
most  Important  role  In  our  future.  The  Nu- 
dear Ship  Savannah,  the  first  nuclear-pow- 
ered merchant  ahlp,  is  In  regular  ooomerolal 
aarvlce  after  90,000  mUea  of  trouble-free  dem- 
onstration cruises  to  the  world's  leading 
porta.  The  SatMinnaii,  which  can  travel 
arotmd  the  globe  14  tlmea  on  a  single  fuel 
loading.  Is  stUl  operating  on  Its  original  nu- 
dear core  InstaUed  on  November  8,  1981. 
Other  nuclear  ships  are  being  considered—' 
ahlpe  which  could  be  a  tremauodous  asaet  to 
our  future  merchant  marine. 

The  nuclear  submarine  has  proved  tha 
superiority  of  nuclear  energy  operating  In 
the  ocean's  depths.  Today  there  is  great  in- 
terest in  using  the  atom  to  supply  power  for 
oceanographlc  work — ta  propel  underaea 
craft  and  give  us  auxiUary  power  for  the  va- 
riety of  work  which  wUl  be  done  in  this 
growing  field.  We  are  already  at  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  Navy  on  a  deep  sub- 
mergence oceanographlc  veaaal  which  wlU  ba 
nuclear  powered. 

Another  use  of  nudear  energy,  which  I  be- 
Ueve  will  be  playing  a  significant  nit  in  the 
future.  Is  derived  from  the  great  ezploatvai 
power  of  the  atom.  Putting  this  enormous  I 
energy  to  work  constructively  Is  the  aim  of 
the  ABC's  "Plowshare"  program,  the  term 
"Plowshare"  being  derived  from  the  BlbUcal 
phrase  oonoeming  the  beating  of  swords  Into 
plowsharaa.  By  developing  "dean"  nudear 
explo^vaa  and  ipedal  excavation  technlquaa 
we  hope  aomeday  to  use  tha  atom  affldently 
and  economically  in  larga-aeale  earth-mov 
ing  projects  aueh  as  the  digging  of  canals, 
harbors  and  mountain  passes.  There  is  also 
much  currant  Intsisst  in  using  nudsar  ss- 
plosives  underground  ss  an  aid  In  mining 
various  materials  and  to  create  large  sub- 
tarransan  stcrag*  sraas. 
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I  have  been  epeekliic  primarily  of  the  ap- 
pltcattao  at  noolear  enacgy  and  the  many 
beaeftta  we  are  gaUUnt,  and  «m  be  galnlnc. 
{Nm  tbam.  But  aa  I  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  thU  talk,  our  work  aad  our  Invee- 
tlgattrtne  are  constant  remlnden  at  how 
maoh  mot*  we  need  to  do  and  to  learn. 
Therefore.  In  the  nuclear  field  we  continue  to 
put  great  emphaale  oa  reaearoh.  Our  Na- 
tional Labqratorlee  aoroai  the  ooun^  are 
busy  exploring  many  basic  phenomena  of 
nature  and  delving  deeper  and  deeper  Into 
the  heart  o(  the  atom.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  aq>ects  of  this  whole  field 
of  nuclear  energy  la  the  extreme  range  of  the 
"ork — for  while  we  develop  nuclear  propul- 
sion to  take  us  to  the  etan  and  at  the  same 
time  analyse  the  cosmic  raye  that  come  from 
them,  we  also  explore  the  very  nature  of  mat- 
ter, the  very  substance  of  the  stars,  of  our- 
srives  and  aU  that  exlsU.  It  Is  a  most  ex- 
citing field  and  a  most  exciting  time  to  be 
working  in  It. 

I  have  tried  to  review  for  you  today  some  of 
the  progress  and  promise  of  the  atom.  Per- 
hape  1  can  best  summarlce  what  all  this  will 
mean  to  us  and  our  children  by  giving  you 
the  answer  to  a  question  I  was  asked  during 
a  television  Interview  reoentiy.  The  quee- 
tlon  was:  "How  wUl  nuclear  science  affect 
the  average  man  In  16  to  20  years?"  My 
•nswer  was  as  follows: 

l*e  chances  are  pretty  good  that  his  town 
and  his  home  wlU  be  Ut,  heated  and  run  by 
slectrlatty  from  a  silent,  clean  and  economic 
nuclear  powerplant.  Air  poUutton  may  be 
further  reduced  by  the  use  of  electric-pow- 
ered automobilee  wboee  batteries  wUl  be 
•  charged  at  service  staUons  receiving  their 
power  from  the  nuclear  plant.  It  might  well 
be  that  the  jame  plant  is  helping  to  supply 
the  town  with  fresh  water  by  dsealtlng  sea 
water. 

Uuch  of  the  food  our  "average  man"  and 
his  famUy  will  eat  may  be  paeteurtxed  for 
longer  preeervatlon  by  radUtion  from  a  ra- 
dioisotope—radUtlcm  that  wlU  not  affect  the 
taste  or  nutritional  value  of  the  food.  Some 
of  hU  food  may  very  well  come  from  crops 
Improved  through  the  use  of  radioisotopes 

Radlotsotopes  and  radiaUon  wiu  be  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  him  a  variety  of  new 
end  Improved  products.  The  quality  of 
theee  products  wlU  be  controlled  by  highly 
••n^ttve  processing  equipment  using  the  ra- 
dioisotope, and  many  of  the  materials  used 
JrtU  be  essentially  new  substances  polymer- 
ixijd  by  radiation.  Mew  plastics  and  plastic- 
wood  combinations  are  already  being  made 
vs  this  method  of  using  radUttoa  to  change 
the  molecular  structure  of  materials.  Some 
of  the  raw  materials,  such  as  oil  iued  In 
manufacturing  these  new  producU  wiU  have 
been  discovered  by  exploration  methods  em- 
ploying the  radlolsoto^. 

Underground  nuclear  expkielons  may  be  an 
aid  in  the  mining  of  several  materials  our 

underground  reaervoirs  to  hold  suppUee  of 
«M  or  ou  untU  they  are  pumped  out  of  the 
l^und  for  hU  use.  And  nuclear  power  will 
b»  «««cl  to  explore  and  pump  up  untold 
riches  from  the  ocean  floor. 

Badlolsotopes  wUl  be  in  common  use  In 
our  local  hoepltals  and  medical  center*  for 
ttr  rapid  dlagnosla  and  treatment  of  many 
Iw  """•  *****  *°  mention  that  previously 
tbsae  and  othw  Isotopee  will  have  been  need 
to  ntenalve  bloloctcal  and  medical  neeaitsh 
to  intag  the  phyalolaas  new  knomedge  of 
the  body  and  lUeprtwesses.  Certain  medical 
P«oolems  that  would  have  previously  re- 
quired surgery  will  be  better  handled  with 
new  totthnlqnee  In  using  radiation  or  the 
*■■•'  baam.  and  if  convantionat  surgery  is 
n»^d«tf.  the  chances  are  that  the  surteoo'a 
Instruamta  will  have  bean  stetlllaed  by 
ndiattoo.  If.  In  our  "average  man's"  fam- 
Uj.  aoinadne  has  developed  a  heart  condl- 
ttoo.  that  p«noa-8  lUe  may  be  considerably 


1 
prolonged  by  the  use  of  the  radlolsotope- 
powsred  artificial  heart  I  mentioned  beft». 
Now  looking  at  some  more  pleasant  aspects 
of  the  atom's  wort,  if  our  dtlaen  of  the  fu- 
ture wants  to  take  his  famUy  on  a  trip  there 
laagood  ehanoa  that  hU  car  or  train  (both 
powered  by  nuclear  generated  electricity) 
may  travtf  through  a  mountain  pass  cut  by 
nuclear  cxplcalvea.  If  he  travels  by  sea.  he 
™*y  ▼•nr  weU  san  on  a  fast,  clean,  nuclear 
ship— possibly  through  a  canal  made  by  nu- 
clear excavation  to  a  new  port  carved  out  by 
the  same  method.  On  this  trip  his  ship  wlU 
pr^ably  be  guided  with  the  help  of  Isotoplc- 
powered  navigational  satelUtes,  beacons  and 
buoys,  and  perhaps  some  Ughthousee 
maimed  only  by  the  atom. 

Unmanned  weather  stations,  operating  on 
nuclear  energy  and  located  in  remote  areas 
all  over  the  globe,  wlU  be  sending  informa- 
tion to  satelUtea  powered  by  the  radio- 
isotope, which  In  turn  will  help  to  provide 
accurate,  long-range  forecasting  possibly 
leading  to  some  methods  of  weather  control. 
Our  family  of  the  future  will  watch  live 
color  telMSsts.  direct  to  their  homee,  of 
events  happening  anywhere  on  the  ^lob^— 
telecasts  made  poeslble  by  orbiting  syn- 
ohronoux  satellites  powered  by  nuclear 
energy.  And  perhaps  on  one  of  these  televi- 
sion programs  they  will  follow  a  manned 
mission  to  a  distant  planet— a  trip  made 
possible  through  the  use  of  nuclear  rockets 
and  auxiliary  nuclear  power. 

•nieee  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which 
nuclear  science  and  nuclear  energy— in  com- 
bination with  advancee  In  other  sciences 
and  technologlee— will  affect  our  livee  In  the 
oomlng  years. 

In  speaking  of  the  future  we  m\ist  remem- 
ber that  although  we  may  be  talking  In 
terms  of  the  years,  decades  and  centuries 
ahead,  the  future  has  Its  roots  In  the  pres- 
ent, and  what  we  do  now today  and  tomor- 
row— determlnee  the  course  of  our  Uvee  and 
those  of  our  children.  It  la  therefore  im- 
portant that  we  work  and  plan  now  for  the 
years  ahead.  It  Is  also  Important  that  we 
continue  our  efforts  to  learn  and  to  grow 
with  the  new-found  knowledge  our  researoh 
will  bring  us.  If  we  do,  and  if  we  apply 
what  we  learn  in  a  constructive  way  benefi- 
cial to  all  men.  I  think  we  can  face  the  fu- 
t\ire  and  shape  our  new  worlds  with  con- 
fidence, and  ultimately  vrith  great  success. 
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Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Soiate  i»tx9ecd  to  the  ccmsideratlon  of 
measures  on  the  calendar  to  which  there 
Is  no  objection;  namely.  Calendars  Nos 
1144. 114S.  and  114g. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  INCREASZNa  NEED  FOR  SOIL 
SURVEYS 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  902)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  States 
and  other  puUlo  agendes  In  pi^nnjpj  for 
chances  in  the  use  of  agricultural  land 
in  rmildly  expanding  urban  areas  and 
In  other  nonagrlcultural  use  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  onai^Mng  clause 
and  Insert: 

1%at  in  recognition  of  the  Increasing  need 
for  sotl  surreys  by  States  and  other  puMle 
agenciea  In  connection  with  commtmlty 
planning  and  reeource  development  for  pro- 


tecting and  Improving  the  quality  of  the 
anvlSQiuBfent,  meeting  recreational  needs, 
conserving  land  and  water  reeouroea.  ptt>. 
vldlng  for  multiple  uses  of  such  reeourcea, 
and  controlling  and  reducing  pollution  from 
sediment  and  other  pollutants  In  areas  of 
rapidly  changing  uses.  Including  farmlaadi 
bcdng  shifted  to  other  uses,  resulting  from 
rapid  expansions  in  the  uses  of  land  for  In. 
dustry.  housing,  transportation,  recreation^ 
and  related  services.  It  la  the  sense  of  Con. 
gress  that  the  soli  survey  program  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agrlcultuie 
should  be  conducted  so  as  to  make  available 
soil  surveys  to  meet  such  needs  of  the  Stat« 
and  other  public  agencies  In  connection  with 
community  planning  and  resource  develcm. 
ment. 

Sec.  a.  In  order  to  provide  soil  surveys  to 
assist  States,  their  political  subdivisions,  toll 
and  water  conservation  districts,  towns, 
cities,  planning  boards  and  commissions, 
community  development  districts,  and  oth« 
public  agencies  In  community  planning  aad 
resource  development  for  the  protection  and 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment,  recreational  development,  the  con- 
servation of  land  and  water  resources,  th« 
development  of  multiple  uses  of  such  re- 
sources,  and  the  control  and  prevention  of 
pollution  from  sediment  and  other  pol- 
lutants In  areas  of  rapidly  changing  uses, 
Including  farm  and  nonfarm  areaa,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall,  upon  the  request 
of  a  State  or  other  public  agency,  provide  by 
means  of  such  cooperative  axrangementi 
with  the  State  or  other  public  agency  as  he 
may  deem  advisable,  the  following  assistance 
with  respect  to  such  areas  and  purposes: 

(1)  ths  making  of  studies  and  reports 
necessary  for  the  classification  and  Inter, 
pretatlon  of  kinds  of  soil; 

(2)  an  intensification  of  the  use  and  bene, 
fits  of  tAe  National  Ckxiperatlve  SoU  Survey: 

(3)  the  furnishing  of  technical  and  other 
assistance  needed  for  full  use  of  soli  surveys; 
and 

(4)  consultation  with  other  Federal  ageo. 
cles  participating  or  assisting  in  the  plan, 
nlng  and  development  of  such  areas  in  order 
to  assure  the  coordination  of  the  work  under 
this  Adt  with  the  related  work  of  such  other 
agencies.  * 

Sec.  3.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con. 
grees  that  the  Secretary  ahall  make  a  reason* 
able  effort  to  assiue  that  the  contrlbutlooi 
of  any  State  or  other  public  agency  under 
any  cooperative  agreement  which  may  be 
entered  Into  between  the  Secretary  and  such 
State  or  other  public  agency  with  req>eet 
to  a  soil  siurey  shall  be  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  coet  of  such  soil  stirvey. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  such 
sums  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this 
proposed  legislation  Is  authored  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana and  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  Our  able  colleague, 
Mr.  Javtts.  is  necessarily  {^>sent.  He  has, 
however.  prei>ared  a  statement  to  ac- 
company the  favorable  reporting  of  thU 
legislation  to  the  Senate  and  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  hla 
statonent  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statxicknt  bt  Szif  atok  JATtrs 

Z  am  very  pleased  with  the  favorable  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
on  S.  903  which  provides  for  the  Department 
of  Agrleulttue  to  conduct  soil  surveys  Id 
anas  of  rapid  land-use  changes. 

As  a  coeponsor  of  this  bill.  I  brieve  it  Is 
urgentty  neadad  If  we  are  to  halt  seme  at 
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our  land  and 


land  changing 


urbanization 


the  tragic  waste  and  mlsoae  ojrl  < 
tae  poUutlan  of  our  strvams. 

Problcras  brought  about  by  : 
torn  agricultural  to  BOdagrlcT  iltural  uses  are 
not  confined  to  any  partlcul  l  ■  area  In  our 
Nation.  Perhi^s  It  has  not  1 1  sn  fully  real- 
ised that  any  land  use — ^whe^^ier  t<x  farm- 
ing or  for  any  other  develo{>nent — should 
be  based  on  the  capability ' 
Farmers  have  relied  on  soU  survey  Informa- 
tion for  many  years.  Now.  community 
planners  are  becoming  aware  that  they  are 
enormously  aided  by  the  soil  maps  resulting 
from  Soil  Conservation  Service  soil  surveys. 
Tbt  maps  and  accompanylntf  Interpretive 
material  are  \is\ially  the  most  detailed  single 
lource  of  information  avallalde  about  the 
physical  nature  of  the  area.  Planners  and 
other  land  users  are  handlcaoped  if  they  do 
not  have  this  basic  informaton.  They  are 
Increasingly  turning  to  the  So!  i  Conservation 
Service  for  help. 

This  bill  would  clarify  tn4  position  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  authorize 
them  to  make  their  skills  available  to  the 
many  communities  facing 
problems. 

Land  developments  pushing  r^t  from  dtles 
are  taking  bigger  bites  into  our  rural  and 
agricultural  land.  We  do  not  have  room 
for  mistakes  In  land  xise.  We(  Cannot  afford 
them  dollar-wise  or  resour^-wlse.  And 
there  Is  no  excuse  for  permittmg  them  when 
we  have  the  know-how  to  avol4  them. 

Improper  land  use  strikes  atjboth  the  pub- 
lic and  private  pocketbook.  X  n^ve  been  told 
of  a  housing  development  In  N^w  York  State 
built  by  a  contractor  who  had'  ho  knowledge 
of  soil  limitations.  The  result  was  wet  base- 
ments, wells  with  water  unflt  to  drink,  and 
leptlc  tanks  that  did  not  work.  The  owners 
of  the  new  homes  abandoned  them,  put  them 
up  for  sale,  and  lost  their  down  payments. 
The  subsequent  buyers  fared  the  same  and 
the  houses  again  changed  O^ers.  With 
proper  soils  Information,  tli*  contractor, 
within  a  matter  of  hours,  wou!  i  have  known 
that  the  area  was  not  suitable  for  a  housing 
development.  [ 

In  another  case,  a  municipal  reservoir  coet 
an  estimated  $200,000  more  than  expected 
because  of  the  type  of  soil  Itjvas  built  on. 
The  extra  cost  was  for  sealing  the  reservoir 
to  make  It  waterproof.  The  cO»t  could  have 
been  avoided  If  soil  survey  information  had 
been  available  to  help  select  the  bite. 

In  stni  another  case,  a  school  playground 
and  parking  lot  could  not  be  \i8ed  because 
they  were  too  wet.  A  $66,000  liond  Issue  was 
passed  to  raise  the  money  to  |>rovlde  draln- 
tge.  It  could  have  been  avolde<L 

These  are  Just  random  exanisles — ^but  not 
unusual.  The  same  things  &  happening 
tcross  the  Nation.  Other  ex^ples  extend 
Into  all  areas  of  planning  an4  developing  a 
new  conununlty — roads,  sewet  lines,  utili- 
ties, sanitation,  and  Industrial  and  shopping 
oenter  sitec.  i « 

As  they  grow,  communities  a#e  confronted 
with  major  land-use  decisions.  iThe  decisions 
sre  made  more  difficult  by  mounting  denmnds 
that  bring  Intense  pressures  i  bn  laitd  and 
water  resoxirces.  Where  soils  j^ormatlon  is 
available  and  is  used  In  advann  community 
planning,  it  will  save  taxpayers  thotisands  of 
dollars  and  assure  them  of  a  1  healthy  and 
pleasant  environment.  | 

Once  the  soils  infonhatton  W  obtained  for 
•a  area.  It  serves  a  wide  variety  of  purposes 
(or  both  public  and  private  groites — for  oom- 
Bunlty  leaders,  loning  boards,  plaimlng 
■xxnmisslons.  engineers,  highway  depart- 
BMnts.  real  estate  developers,  f^d  tax  aases- 
•OTB.  to  name  a  few.  i 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  S^kate  give  Ito 
unanimous  approval  to  this  bill' 

BBOAOKNnro  son.  suavxtt  ttsz 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,    Mr. 

President,  I  want  to  commend  the  Senate 
•nd  the  Cwnmlttee  on  Agilculture  and 


Forestry  for  their  favorable  action  on  S. 
902  which  ptx)vldes  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  conduct  the  soil  survey 
program  of  the  nJ9.0epartment  of  Agri- 
culture so  as' to  make  available  soil  sur- 
veys needed  by  States  and  other  puMlc 
agencies,  Induding  community  develop- 
ment districts,  for  guidance  in  com- 
munity planning  and  resource  develop- 
ment. 

EarUer  I  had  introduced  S.  947  for  the 
same  purpose — to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  program  of  the  Soil  Cwiserva- 
tion  Service.  My  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  is  recognized  in  the  report  on  S.  902. 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
committee  chairman  for  this  recognition 
In  the  committee  report. 

Furthermore.  I  want  to  speak  to  the 
signlflcahce  of  the  enactment  of  this  im- 
portant l^lslation. 

As  is  pointed  out  In  the  committee  re- 
port, the  enactment  of  this  biU  will 
clarify  and  restate  policy  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  its  cooperating 
agencies  about  work  in  areas  of  rapid 
change  in  land  use  and  where  careful  ad- 
vanced planning  is  essential  to  avoid  huge 
losses  of  both  private  and  public  invest- 
ments. It  would  facilitate  cooperation 
with  other  Federal.  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies in  both  rural  areas  undergoing  dras- 
tic changes  In  land  use  and  in  areas  of 
rapid  development.  In  many  areas  soil 
surveys  are  essential  for  community  plan- 
ning. Enactment  of  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide individuals  and  public  ofDclals  with 
essential  information  for  planning  eco- 
ncMnic  development  and  community  fa- 
culties. 

This  Ull  has  particular  application  In 
New  Jersey,  as  well  as  In  most  other 
States.  Some  day  people  may  wonder 
why  New  Jersey  was  ever  called  the 
Garden  State.  At  the  rate  its  farmland 
is  disappearing,  there  win  be  little  space 
left  to  raise  the  garden  produce  that  has 
made  it  one  of  the  Nation's  richest  farm- 
ing States. 

But  New  Jersey  is  not  alone.  In  neariy 
every  State  in  the  DWon.  much  of  our 
best  farmland  is  gradually  disai>pearlng. 
It  is  being  swallowed  up  by  housing  de- 
velcHMnents,  superhighways,  supermar- 
kets. sluHJping  centers,  airports,  military 
reserves,  outdoor  theaters,  rambling  tme- 
story  schools,  and  sprawling  Industrial 
I^ants. 

•mis  changeover  creates  new  problems 
for  the  soil  conservationist  as  well  as 
others.  In  New  Jersey's  Camden  and 
Burlington  Counties,  for  example,  farm- 
ers do  not  feel  inclined  to  invest  in  a  con- 
servation program  that  would  protect 
and  improve  the  soil.  The  reason  is  that 
the  real  estate  value  of  their  land  has 
climbed  so  high  they  are  unable  to  tell 
how  much  longer  they  will  be  In  the 
farming  business.  One  farmer  after  an- 
other falls  victim  to  the  trend  and  sells 
out  If  they  try  to  hang  on,  urban  taxes 
finally  force  them  out  of  farming. 

The  soil  survey  used  to  guide  land  use 
adjustments  for  the  orderly  planning  and 
application  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion on  farms,  ranches,  and  watersheds. 
Is  now  paying  dividends  for  the  nonagrl- 
cultural user  as  well. 

Many  soil  survey  tntarptvtatlons  that 
aid  in  establishing  soil  and  water  con- 


servahdii' meftsures  on  the  farm  can  be 
used  equally  well  for  nonagrlcultural 
purposes,  such  as  locating  soils  for  hous- 
ing, sewage  disposal.  Industry,  highways. 
airports,  and  general  town  planning. 

Using  the  soil  survey,  Industry  finds 
the  proper  place  to  build,  homeowners 
and  builders  locate  the  best  place  for 
houses  and  s^tic  tanks,  and  coun- 
ties and  municipalities  choose  the  proper 
sites  for  reservoirs,  highways,  pip^lnes, 
and  sewage  S3rstems. 

As  urban  planning  groups  become  more 
aware  of  available  soil  survey  informa- 
tion, requests  for  such  information  will 
increase.  As  our  population  increases 
and  cities  and  towns  spread  more  and 
more  into  rural  areas,  soil  surveys  will 
play  an  even  larger  role  in  the  devel<n>- 
ment  of  these  areas.  Through  proper 
planning  we  can  meet  these  additional 
demands  on  the  land  while  striking  a 
blow  at  rural  poverty  and  heading  off 
the  specter  of  rural-urban  slums. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  the 
technical  know-how  and  long  years  of 
experience  that  tovm  planners.  State 
agencies,  and  individuals  find  valuable 
in  developing  the  natural  resources  of 
the  community.  Citizens  have  made 
good  use  of  this  experience  and  knowl- 
edge in  the  past.  They  are  making  good 
use  of  It  now.  They  can  make  far  more 
use  of  it  fn  the  future  with  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  902.  I  urge  its  unanimous 
adoption  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  ccanmittee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read : 
"A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shaJl  conduct  the  soil  survey 
program  of  the  United  States  DeiMurt- 
ment  of  Agriculture  so  as  to  make  avail- 
able soil  surveys  needed  by  States  and 
other  public  agencies,  including  commu- 
nity development  districts,  for  guidance 
in  community  planning  and  resource 
development,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  1180) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

■KOaT    BXFLAITATIOH 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  soil  information  assist- 
ance to  States  and  other  public  agencies  to 
assist  them  In  community  planning  and  re- 
source development.  Including  planning  for 
such  facilities  as  highway  construction,  rec- 
reational facilities,  and  water  and  sewage 
faclUtles. 

COKMITTXI    CONSniEKATION 

The  committee  had  before  it  S.  903,  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  ELUofnEa  and  Senator 
jAvrra,  and  S.  947,  Introduced  by  Senator 
WnxiAica  of  New  Jersey,  substantially  Iden- 
tical bills.  The  committee  substitute  does 
not  differ  in  substance  from  either  of  theee 
bills.  The  purpose  of  the  substitute  is  to 
make  It  clear  that  the  bin  would  be  applica- 
ble to  farm  as  well  as  nonfarm  areas,  and 
that  it  Is  part  of  the  general  pattern  of  agri- 
cultural legislation  providing  for  soil  surveys. 
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onn— uIVjii,  changw  In  tumlaad  um.  and 
ootnmunlty  darelopmsnt  dlstrlcta. 


yOB    TBS    Bnx 

Oommgnity  daTtlopment  dlatrlcts,  aoll 
ooDsarvatlon  dlstrieta.  planning  aod  aonlng 
boards  and  oommtMlonk,  ahd  otber  local 
unlta  of  gOTerament  noad  aoll  aurrvya  m  a 
baals  for  davalofrtng  lonfranga  plana  and 
prognuna  toe  the  ordarty  davalopmant  of 
roral  nnninninttlaa  and  tha  ranawal  ot  nat- 
vnl  raaourcaa  In  araaa  of  rapidly  «*»»»gn«g 


TradltlonaUy.  aoU  surraya  taava  baen  uaad 
to  Idantlfy  prima  farmland  and  to  aalact 
araaa  aultabla  for  different  klnda  of  cropa. 
graaaea.  and  traea  and  for  guiding  optimum 
syatona  ot  aoU  and  vatar  managemant  prac- 
tieaa.  Tha  aama  ttaaio  prlnolplea  of  aoU  ba- 
havlor  ara  now  uaad  axtanalTaly  to  datcnnlne 
tha  uaa  of  a  soil  for  houaaa.  hlghwaya,  Indua- 
trtal  iltaa.  and  raeraational  taeUltlaa.  aoU 
aurraya  Include  mapa  of  the  klnda  ot  aoU. 
whlcb  ara  Interpreted  aoeordlng  to  aueh 
qualltlea  aa  aoU  mtnaai,  overitow  banrda. 
depth  to  rock,  hardpana.  permeabUtty.  arodl- 
bimy,  ahrlnk-awMl  potential,  and  baaard  of 
slippage  on  alopea.  SoU  aurraya  provide  In- 
fonnatlon  tba*  can  be  need  to  predict  the 
reaulta  of  ualng  vadfle  klnda  of  aoU  in  dif- 
ferent waya. 

Tbe  enactment  of  thla  blU  would  clarify 
and  raatata  policy  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture    and    Ita    cooperating    agendee 
about  work  In  araaa  of  rapid  otaangaa  In  land 
uaa  and  where  earafUl  adranced  planning  la 
aaaentlal  to  avoM  huge  loeeee  of  both  private 
and  public  Inveatmenta.    It  would  facUltata 
eooparatton  with  other  Mdermt  State,  and 
local  aganclea  In  both  rural  aieaa  undergoing 
draatlo  changea  In  land  uaa  and  In  areaa  of 
rapid  development.    In  many  araaa  aoll  aur- 
veya  M»  eaeentlal  for  community  planning, 
■naotment  of  thla  bill  would  provide  Indl- 
vlduala  and  pubUo  offldau  with  naaantlal 
Infacmfttton  for  planning  eooaomle  develop- 
mant  and  oommunlty  faellltlaa.    R  i*  not  In- 
^tended  that  edl  aurraya  would  be  made  of 
the  built-up  centers  of  metropolitan  anaa. 
'  —T^'  Papartmant  of  Agriculture,  with  Its 
I  coopwators  in  the  National  Cooperative  8dl 
Survey,  has  reqxmalbUlty  for  sotl  surveys  and 
has  a  trained  staff  of  ci^>able  spedaUata  to 
provide  eeeentlal  technical  Information  about 
yu.  water,  and  plant  resources  needed  by 
;  oommtuuty  planners  and  others.    The  bill 
.astenda  methoda  already  taeted  and  known 
to  halp  develop  eoluttona  to  problama  In  oom- 
munlty planning  and  the  safe  and  affldent 
use  of  aoll  and  water  reeoxirces. 

The  inereaaed  demands  for  son  surveys  In 
areaa  ot  rapid  growth  and  for  oommunlty  de- 
velopment would  be  provided  for  by  the  en- 
actment  ot  thla  bill.  Tbe  tmpcurtant  taak  of 
■  isaklng  sou  aorreys  on  tbe  farm  and  ranoh 
lands  of  the  Nation  would  be  maintained  In 
proper  balance. 

Many  local  units  of  government  already 
contribute  funda  to  aaalst  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Ita  cooperators  In  carrying 
out  sou  surveys  urgently  needed  for  planning 
ahead  of  ra^  growth  or  land-oae  adjuat- 
ment.  Funding  atxangementa  are  Included 
in  oooparattve  agreementa  batwaan  the  Sou 
Conaervatlon  Service  and  the  applicable  local 
unit  government.  The  enactment  of  thla 
blU  would  Btlmulate  more  local  effort  and 
flnanrlng  for  sou  surveys  In  spedllo  areaa. 
It  will  not  coat  any  appreciable  amount  of 
additional  Federal  funda. 

^addition  to  the  assistance  of  the  State 

agrleultxiral  experiment  statlona  and  other 

S^ta  agendee,  In  fiacal  year  1966  tha  Oepart- 

maot  of  Agriculture  made  «»»^»»<»«.|]  srranga- 

Bunta  with  local  govemmanta  for  oontrlbu- 

jllfloa  amounting  to  approilmataly  6600.000 

^fer  spssrtlng  up  the  completion  of  sou  sur- 

.v«fs  In  spedflo  araaa.    In  fiscal  year  1664 

ttteae    local    aooMbuttons    totaled    about 

6aa6.ooa 


In  a  great  many  parts  of  the  country  a 
clear-cut  dlstinctKm  no  longer  exists  between 
rural  and  urban  living.  As  modem  hl^- 
ways  are  buUt  many  nonf  arm  people  eatab- 
Uah  their  homae  in  rural  araaa.  To  aehleve 
good  Uvlng  for  both,  advanoed  community 
planning  is  essential.  Such  areaa  have  new 
and  compelling  naeda  for  water  management, 
sewage  disposal.  sehooU.  recreaUon  areas,  and 
other  fadlltlea.  Such  planning  requires  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  soUs  and  their 
alternative  potentials  in  order  to  avoid  seri- 
ous losaes  of  investment  and  construction 
and  maintwnanoe  eoets.  To  solve  these  prob- 
lems the  reaulta  of  the  soU  surveys  and  tech- 
nical aaaUtanca  abould  be  available  to  the 
planning  agendee,  tbe  realdenta.  and  other 
public  and  private  service  agencies. 

At  tbe  preeent  time,  about  10  percent  of 
the  60  million  acres  being  mapped  annually 
in  the  National  Cooperative  Soil  Survey  la  lo- 
cated In  oommunltiee  facing  urgent  planning 
problama.  Not  over  10  percent  of  this,  or 
about  600,000  acree.  virUl  be  uaad  for  bousing 
and  almllar  Intensive  uses;  since  about  10  or 
16  times  as  much  land  is  needed  for  such  usee 
must  be  surveyed  In  order  to  determine  suit- 
able alternative  sites  therefor.  The  land  not 
devoted  to  such  usee  wUl  be  used  for  farm- 
ing, foreetry.  recreation,  and  other  less  Inten- 
sive usee,  so  that  cooparatlvdy  financed  soU 
surreys  to  determine  sltea  for  intensive  uses 
helps  to  provide  soil  information  for  agricul- 
tural and  other  leas  Intensive  uses.  At  the 
present  rate  of  a\irvey  work  in  communities 
facing  urgent  planning  problems  it  would 
require  aome  M  to  SO  years  to  complete  the 
aoU  surveya  iteeded  by  such  oommuniUes. 

In  the  meantime  many  coatly  mistakes 
would  be  made,  miatakea  that  could  be 
avoided  through  the  uae  of  aoU  surveys  for 
a  tiny  traction  of  the  coet.  Already  the  oU- 
clals  of  hundreds  of  land-use  planning  bodlee 
are  depending  on  published  soU  surveys. 
TblB  plaoea  a  new  emphaals  and  new  urgency 
on  the  aeceleraMon  of  their  completion. 

Sou  surveya  have  already  saved  untold  mil- 
lions of  doUara  of  both  private  and  public 
Inveatment.  Brttmatea  made  by  ocnmunlty 
tdarmare  of  the  value  ot  soQ  surveys  run  as 
high  aa  63  milllc^  per  year  fdr  a  county. 
Rundreda  at  axamplee  have  be«i  dted  where 
many  thouaanda  of  dollars  are  loet  annually 
through  poor  site  sdeetion  for  speelfle  usee. 
In  many  Instaneea  amounta  up  to  one- 
quarter  million  doUara  have  been  saved  by 
choodng  the  right  site  for  Individual  eehool 
bulldlniv.  ParUMT  examplea  of  other  great 
loeaaa  that  can  be  avoided  through  site  selec- 
tion and  the  planning  of  proper  meaaures 
Indude:  Roodad  homea  and  baaamenta;  faU- 
vBeoB  at  on-dte  sewage  dl^xieal  systema;  faU- 
urea  of  buUdtn^i  and  highways  due  to  poor- 
bearing  quaimee  of  eoUs;  and  eueeelve  con- 
struction ooata  or  roada,  uttuty  Unas,  ptpe- 
llnee.  and  ao  on. 

We  should  double  or  triple  tbe  present  rate 
of  completing  aoll  surveys  in  areas  undertak- 
ing community  planning  to  take  care  of  rapid 
expansion  and  eoonamlc  growth.  Thla  would 
mean  mapping  at  laaat  10  to  16  mUUon  acres 
annually  In  such  areas.  At  current  price 
levela  the  cost  would  amount  to  about  60 
eenta  per  acre.  At  the  preeent  rate  of  eom- 
plattng  sou  surveys  in  such  areaa,  population 
would  hav«  Inereaaed  by  60  percent  in  the 
meantime.  From  peat  experience  it  la  dear 
that  enormooa  Inveatmenta  by  individuals 
and  by  public  aimdas  wotUd  be  lost.  Theee 
can  be  avoided  by  uaa  of  aoU  surveys.  T*e 
enactment  of  thto  bm  would  give  emphaaia 
to  the  need  for  moving  ahead  to  avoid  theee 
anocmoos  pravantabia  leases  ot  private  and 
pubUc  Inveatmenta. 


^iwf<xi4M<>iiiti«ik-i.  i».-u.it        .ni.-3  If  uvtr  Unit  U 


UMD  XXCHANQS8— PART  PAY- 

MKNT  IN  CASH 
The  bill  (8.  3364)   to  Mthortae  the 
StertftAiy  if  ikgiiealtara  to  sM^t  a 


di!^  .   u.    hits. 


euh  equalliatlon  of  exchanges  for  Ua^ 
under  his  Juzlsdlotlcn,  and  for  oUmt 
purposes  was  conslderBd.  ordered  to  bi 
sngTossed  for  a  third  readlngr.  read  tbi 
third  tune,  and  passed,  as  foUows: 

S.  2264 
Be  it  enaoUd  by  the  senate  end  Uonm 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  el 
America  in  Congreee  assembled.  That,  whin, 
ever  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  tte 
Secretary  of  AgrloiUture  are  authoriaed  to 
be  exchanged  for  laada  in  non-Fedval  an.. 
ecshlp.  If  tbe  landa  offered  to  the  Unltai 
Statea  have  a  value  at  least  equal  to  tae. 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  Federal  landi 
selected,  the  exchange  may  be  oomplatad 
upon  payment  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag^icultta* 
of  tbe  difference  In  valuee.  or  the  submittal 
of  a  caah  dspoalt  or  a  performance  bond  in  •& 
amount  at  leaat  equal  to  tbe  difference  ef 
valuee  aaaurlng  that  additional  lands  tc 
ceptabla  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
at  laaat  equal  to  the  difference  In  valwi 
wlU  be  conveyed  to  the  United  Statea  wlthia 
a  tlma  certain  to  be  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Any  amounta  ao  psJd 
and  caah  depodts  forfeited  or  coUecttcM 
upon  performance  bonds  submitted  shaU  bi 
covered  Into  a  special  fund  in  the  Treasary 
which  when  ai^proprlated  shall  be  avallabU 
untu  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcol. 
ture  for  the  acquisition  of  landa  In  the  lan* 
State  aa  the  Federal  landa  adeoted  sod 
which  are  determined  by  him  to  be  sultabls 
for  the  same  purpoeee  as  tbe  lands  Inltlallr 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  in  the  ex- 
change transaction.  Lands  so  acquired  ■»i«!i 
have  the  asms  atatus  and  shall  be  subject  to 
ths  same  lawa.  regulattons.  and  rules  as  tlu 
landa  InltlaUy  conveyed  to  the  United  Stata 
in  the  exchange  traxuaotlon. 

Bi«r.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Preal- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rxcosd  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  1181).  explaining  tbe 
purposes  of  the  bllL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceipt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou, 
as  foUows: 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  o( 
Agriculture  to  complete  authorized  land  a- 
changee  If  the  lands  offered  to  the  Unltsd 
Statea  are  worth  at  least  two-thirds  of  ths 
value  of  the  Federal  lands  and  the  balance  ii 
paid  in  caah  or  a  caah  deposit  or  perform- 
ance bond  is  given  assuring  conveyance  to 
the  United  Statee  of  addltloiua  acceptabla 
lands  for  the  balance  of  the  value.  Amounti 
recdved,  forfeited  deposits,  and  coUecttooi 
on  bonda  would  be  covered  into  a  special 
fund  and  when  appropriated  would  be  avail- 
able for  acquialtion  of  lands  in  tbe  iam« 
State  as  the  Federal  landa  conveyed. 


MOUNT  ROGERS  NATIONAL  REC- 
REATION AREA,  JEFFERSON  NA- 
TIONAL FOREST.  VA. 

The  biU  (HH.  103M)  to  establish  tbe 
Mount  Rogers  National  Recreation  Area 
In  the  Jefferson  National  Forest  In  V\i- 
slnla,  and  for  other  purposes  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  PtmI- 
dent,  I  aak  unanimous  consent  to  haft 
printed  in  the  Rjccoro  an  excerpt  freai 
the  report  (No.  1183).  explaining  tbe 
purposes  of  the  bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceipt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccosi, 
as  follows: 

nila  Ull  provldea  for  tha  establlsbnMBt 
of  the  ICeunt  Rogers  National  RecraatloB 
'   fto  «hi  Jeffesaon  NatUmal  VormX  in  Y»- 


'! 
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glnu.  All  of  the  landa  In  tbU  propoaed  area 
mre  within  the  foreet  boui^^lariea  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1066,  8o  that  mone)r^  appropriated 
(rem  the  land  and  water  ~' 
niay  be  uaad  pursuant  to 
tbe  Jjuux  and  Water  Coni 
of  1068  for  the  acquidtlon 
vlthln  the  area.  The  pro] 
of  164,000  acree,  of  which 
federal  ownership.  Of  the 
tbe  Department  of  Agrlcul 


atlon  fund 

6(a)(1)  of 

>n  Fund  Act 

private  landa 

area  consists 

are  now  In 

alnlng  70,000, 

advlaea  that 


tt  would  acquire  the  fee  or  easements  on 
S8,000.  Total  acquidtlon  eoau  are  eatlmatad 
at  $3,100,000,  and  devdopmeiii  coats  are  eatl- 
mated  at  $18,900,000. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FO: 
REGISTRATION  A' 


N  AGENTS 
OF  1938 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 


ents  of  the 
the  bill  (S. 
Agents  Reg- 
ended,  which 
strike   out 


fore  the  Senate  the  ami 
House  of  Representatives 
683)  to  amend  the  Fore: 
Istration  Act  of  1938,  as 
were  on  page  4.  line 
"party."  and  insert: 

(q)  For  the  purpose  of  sectHon  3(d)  hereof, 
activities  in  furtherance  of  the  bona  fide 
oommercial,  industrial,  or  flaancial  Intuasts 
of  a  domestic  person  engagetf  in  substantial 
commercial,  Industrial,  or  financial  activities 
In  tbe  United  States  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  serve  predominantly  a  for4^  interest  be- 
cause such  activltlee  also  b^aeflt  tbe  inter- 
ests ot  a  foreign  person  engsfljed  in  bona  fide 
trade  or  corrunerce  which  la  owned  or  con- 
trolled by,  or  which  owns  ok^  controls,  such 
domestic  person:  Provided,  fhat  such  for- 
eign person  is  not,  and  su^h  activities  are 
not  directly  or  Indirectly  supervised,  di- 
rected, controUed,  financed,  or  subsidized  in 
whde  or  in  substantial  part  by,  a  govern- 
ment of  a  foreign  country  or;  a  fordgn  politi- 
cal party:  And  provided  farther ,  That  the 
identity  of  such  foreign  p^Son  Is  disclosed 
to  the  agency  or  official  of  tl  ka  United  Statea 
with  whom  such  activltlee  a  rf  conducted. 

And  on  pfige  8,  strlki  out  lines  15 
through  19,  inclusive,  andjlnsert: 

(g)  Any  person  quallfled  io  practice  law, 
insofar  as  he  engages  or  agi  epe  to  engage  in 
tbe  legal  repreeentatlon  of  $  fordgn  prin- 
cipal before  any  court  of  lair  or  any  agency 
or  official  of  the  Oovenuneiit  of  the  United 
States  (other  than  a  Member  or  committee 
of  either  House  of  Congrees) ;  Provided,  That 
in  representing  the  interests  of  such  foreign 
principal  before  any  such  Mency  or  official 
tbe  fact  of  such  repreeentatlph  and  the  Iden- 
tity of  such  foreign  principal  ahali  be  dis- 
closed to  the  agency  or  offiidal  ooncemed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouislanU.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Se|nate  disagree 
to  the  amendments  of  the  House  to 
8.  693  and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes,  and  that 
the  conferees  on  the  parti  of  the  Senate 
be  appointed  by  the  Chal**. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer   appointed   Mr.   Fdi.- 

BUGHT,    Mr.    SPAKKMAH.    lilr.    MANSnXLD. 

Mr.  HicKCNLoopxa.  and  Ittr.  Aikkn  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  fibnate. 


my  able  friend  from  Louisiana,  the  acting 
majority  leader,  plans  for  the  Senate  for 
the  remainder  of  today,  and  later  on  in 
the  week,  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  tell  us. 

Bfr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  we 
conclude  the  morning  hour,  we  will  go 
on  to  the  loan  participation  measure 
whidi  is  subject  to  a  unanimous-consent 
request  before  the  Senate,  and  that,  of 
course.  Is  subject  to  the  1-hour  limita- 
tion, the  time  to  be  equally  c<Hitrolled 
by  the  opponents  and  the  proponents. 

When  that  has  been  disposed  of,  we 
Intend  to  move  to  consider  the  Treasury, 
Post  Office  appropriation  bill  which  will 
be  managed  by  the  Senator  from  Vlr- 
gtaila  [lifr.  Robebtson]. 

We  hope  to  have  committee  reports, 
perhaps  today,  on  the  Federal  pay  bill, 
the  military  construction  bill,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  parking  bill.  When 
those  bills  have  been  reported,  we  pro- 
pose to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  upon 
them. 

Prior  to  that,  we  hope,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  business  today,  that  we  would  be 
able  to  discuss  the  space  authorlzaticm 
bill  to  be  managed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  AnskksonI.  It  would 
be  my  thought  that  the  Senator  might 
wish  to  make  an  opening  statemoit  and 
get  the  bill  officially  before  the  Senate 
when  we  meet  Unnorrow  and  discuss  the 
space  authorization  bill  tomorrow.  Then 
we  would  have  available  the  Federal  pay 
bill,  the  military  construction  bill,  and 
the  IMstrlct  of  Columbia  parking  bUl  for 
discussion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend 
very  much. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Whoi 
these  matters  have  been  acted  on,  and 
other  matters  reported  by  the  commit- 
tees, we  might  wish  to  call  up  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  wedc  the  truth-in- 
packaglng  bill,  but  I  will  discuss  that 
with  the  distinguished  Senator,  the  act- 
ing minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KttchklI  ;  so  that  there 
are  no  plans  about  that  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  KUChKIi.  So  that  the  Recoko 
may  be  clear,  let  me  say  that  I  have  been 
requested  by  members  of  the  minority 
'to  urge  that  that  legislation  be  consid- 
ered at  some  subsequent  date,  all  of 
which  I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  later  on. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  practical  to  do  that.  There 
have  been  no  firm  plans  on  it. 


(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECimVE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  Vat  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business, 
to  consider  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  onisideration 
of  executive  business. 


LEGISLATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    BCr.  PrciAd 
Senator  from  Louisiana  jqfsl* 
Mr.  LONG  of  Loulsiank 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  beheMe 
helpful  to  an  Senators  if , 
now— and  I  do — as  to  the 
\ 


dent,  will  the 
d? 

I  yield, 
it  would  be 
Il'irere  to  Inquire 
s  ehedule  which 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  ncnnlnations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  nom- 
inations was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  IfONBONKT.  from  the  Oommlttaa 
on  Poet  Office  azul  ClvU  Service: 

One  bimdred  and  seventeen  poetmaater 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  there 
be  no  further  rep(»is  of  committees,  the 
nominations  tea.  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  n(»nlnatlons  in  the  Air  Force 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk. 

Tht  PRESIDINO  OnriCKU.  Without 
objection,  these  nominations  will  be  ooa- 
sldered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objeetloii, 
they  are  confirmed. 


IN  THE  ARMY 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army,  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  these  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  all  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wittiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEOISLATrVE  SESSION 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Loxo  of  Louisiana, 
the  Senate  resumed  \ha  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS  IN  AO- 

•noN 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  29,  1986,  the  distinguished  House 
majority  leader  from  the  State  of  ^da- 
homa,  the  Honorable  Cakl  Albert,  de- 
livered a  most  extraordinary  address  to 
Uie  members  of  the  Ewing  Foundation  in 
Norman.  CMda. 

The  Swing  Foimdation  was  recently 
established  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Cortez  Ewing,  a  well-known  and  re- 
q)ected  professor  of  government  at  tbe 
University  of  Oklahoma  and  a  revered 
Instructor  and  close  friend  of  Congress- 
man Albert. 

The  majority  leader's  address,  at  ttds 
the  first  Ewing  Foundation  lecture,  dealt 
with  the  many  factors  which  go  Into  the 
enactment  of  legislation.  He  percep- 
tively emphaslaed  that  congressional  ac- 
tion is  always  a  manUastatlon  of  tbe  will 
of  the  Nation  at  any  given  time.  Thla 
finiiyhti»n4nff  addresB  certiainly  merits  our 
perusal;  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  oonr- 
eent  to  have  Congressman  Albsrt'b  ad- 
dress printed  in  the  RacotD. 
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Then  bdng  no  objection,  the  address 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoko. 
as  follows: 

To*  lacmATiTt  Piocna  zh  Acron 

(Addr«n  by   C*m.   ALanr.   April   29,    IBM, 

Kwlng  MemorUl  Hall) 

To  have  been  cboaen  to  deliver  the  flr«t 
lecture  •ponaored  by  the  Cortes;  A.  M.  Bwlng 
PoundatSon  la,  lodMd.  an  honor  which  I  abaU 
always  charlah.  I  suppoae  my  main  quall- 
Aeatlon  for  tha  aailgiunent  la  that  I  was  one 
of  Dr.  Swing's  earliest  students  and  was  at 
the  time  of  hli  daatb  one  of  his  oldest  and 
taost  devoted  friends. 

CortsK  Swing  was  a  great  teacher.  He  had 
rare  tatatts.  The  beet  studente  In  the  Uni- 
versity nocked  to  hU  classes.  HU  abUlty  to 
attract  those  with  the  greatest  capacity  to 
laara  was  rivaled  only  by  his  power  to  Inspire 
them. 

Dr.  Swing  stood  for  something  here  at  the 
^nlvaralty  of  Oklahoma  which  his  atudents 
nope  will  be  preserved.  Through  the  dyna- 
mic leadership  of  ICarena  Cohn,  probably  Dr. 
Swing's  best  atudent,  funds  have  been  raised 
to  enable  the  Swing  nrandation  annually 
to  bring  lectures  of  the  Swing  brand  here 
to  the  University  campus. 

No  Influence  Is  more  viui  In  the  devel(^>- 
mtiat  of  our  citizenry  than  that  of  good 
teaching.  It  has  been  stated  that  "he  who 
governs  well  leads  the  blind,  but  he  who 
teaches  well  gives  them  eyes."  Dr.  Swing 
was  a  great  teacher  and.  In  honoring  him.  the 
things  he  did.  and  what  he  stood  for.  we 
.kooor  the  teaching  profession, -the  most  no- 
Ms  profession  of  them  aU. 

The  cultural,  economic,  and  Industrial  fu- 
SfX**'  Oklahoma  hinges  on  the  quality  and 
Impact  of  our  education.  We  cioinot  expect 
economic  and  IndustrUl  progress  to  develop 
out  of  a  cultural  and  Intellectiial  void.  We 
are  fast  being  required  to  reassess  our  values. 
We  must  begin  to  give  appropriate  rewards 
*o  those  who  are  unusually  gifted  in  develop- 
ing the  minds  of  our  coUsge  youth. 

Dr.  Swing's  lectures  on  political  theory  at 
the  University  have  been  a  Ufelong  source  of 
Inspiration  to  me.  When  I  was  his  student, 
he  was  not  merely  a  teacher  but  also  a  friend. 
He  was  my  advlaor  when  1  was  a  political 
•olaaoe  major.  He  was  the  principal  sponsor 
of  my  application  for  a  Rhodes  Scholarship. 
He  encouraged  me  to  make  my  first  race  for 
Congress  and  aasUted  me  In  that  campaign. 
When  he  wrote  his  textbook  on  American 
Oovemment,  he  ask«d  me  to  edit  the  chap- 
tara  on  the  Congress.  I  gladly  dld^so,  and  he 
acknowledged  my  assistance  In  his  foreword. 
I  '••'•t  that  aome  years  ago  I  could  not 
aooapt  bis  Invltatton  to  address  a  political 
aeiance  symposium  at  the  University  on  the 
subject  on  the  LeglslaUve  Process  in  Action. 
X  am  h^py  that  I  am  able  to  undertake  that 
Mslgamant  tonight. 

rint,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
•bout  the  basic  nature  of  the  legislative 
prooasa  as  I  see  It. 

The  fsaeral  nature  «t  Gongress  is  easy  to 
understand.  Dr.  Swing  used  to  Impart  to  his 
elasaes:  "Don't  measure  Congressmen  by 
■o«ne  abstract  standard  of  perfection."  Re 
would  say:  "Remember  that  thU  to  a  democ- 
racy, and  that  a  Ooagresaman  to  a  repreaent- 
»tlve  of  hto  constituency.  Try  to  vtouallae 
tha  avanige  ooostttwsnt  in  a  particular  eoo- 
frwalooal  distrlot.  Then  ask  yourseU 
whether  the  Congressman  from  that  dtotrtct 
does  not  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  aver- 
■C»  eoostltuent." 

The  organlaatlonal  structure  and  proce- 
dural ^eps  ia  the  ItgteUttT*  praesM  aiTstm- 
pto  and  aasy  to  outline. 

lfo*witai9l*  la  the  matter  or  pUelag  the 
inoadural  Mtpa  t»  their  proper  penmcttve. 
or  detaiiBtiilof  what  to  routine  and  what  to 
important,  aa4  of  raoognhdng  tba  aMjcr 
ueaa  of  poailble  conflict  in  the  tranalatlon  at 
an  Idea  Into  Uw. 
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The  legislative  process  Involves  political 
power  struggles,  and  those  atrugglea  nxay 
occur  at  any  stage  In  the  develofnnent  and 
oonalderation  of  a  bill.  The  procesa  also  in- 
volves poUtlcal  re^JonJsibUlty.  The  party  In 
power  and  Ito  legtolatlve  leaders  are  held 
accountable  at  every  procedural  step  In  the 
movement  of  a  bill.  They  are  Involved  both 
formally  and  Informally  whenever  and  who- 
ever a  dUBculty  arises. 

Sotnetlmes  the  most  diffloult  problems  are 
the  least  sophisticated. 

I  remember,  for  Instance,  as  I  recall  no 
nightmare,  the  night  of  December  23.  1063. 
Christmas  was  Just  a  few  hours  away,  the 
second  session  of  the  88th  Congress  was  due 
to  convene  on  January  7.  and  the  House  had 
not  yet  completed  action  on  the  Foreign  Aid 
Appropriations  Bill.  The  Committee  on 
Rulee  had  not  even  reported  a  resolution  to 
take  up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill. 
But  that  was  not  all.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  was  against  the  bill. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, Congress  Claxencv  Caknon  of  Mto- 
soxtfi,  was  opposed  to  the  biU.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid 
Appropriations  was  against  the  bill.  The 
Republican  Leader  of  the  House  was  against 
the  bill.  The  Republican  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  were  not  only  against 
the  bill  but  all  of  them  had  left  Washington. 
Some  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Committee  who  were  in  favor  of  the  bill  had 
atoo  left  Washington.  Some  had  even  gone 
abroad,  leaving  the  Coounlttee  without  a 
quorum. 

The  President,  the  Speaker,  and  I  sat  up 
in  the  White  Hoiise  unUl  the  wee  hoiirs  of  the 
morning,  telephoning  Rules  Committee  mem- 
bers and  attempting  to  persuade  them  to 
return  to  Washington.  At  two  ajn.,  we  were 
still  one  short  of  a  quorum.  Finally,  we 
were  able  to  get  one  lone  dlzlecrat  Member 
vrho  was  against  the  bill  to  leave  the  bedside 
of  hto  sick  wife  and  to  fly  in  a  snow  storm 
back  to  Washington  to  make  a  quorum  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  so  we  could  report 
out  the  bill  and  take  It  up  In  the  House. 
We  passed  the  bill  and  adjourned  the  Con- 
gress on  December  29th.  This  had  been  the 
longest  peacetime  session  In  history.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  bad  been  In  office  only  a  little 
more  than  a  month,  and  John  McCoaicAOK 
and  I  were  serving  our  first  full  terms  as 
Speaker  and  Majority  Leader.  The  standing 
Joke  around  the  Capitol  was  that  Sam  Ray- 
bum  had  died  without  teaching  \is  how  to 
adjotim  the  House. 

I  have  previously  indicated  that  the  lead- 
ership may  encounter  serious  problems  at 
any  stage  of  the  legislative  process  and  at 
any  time  In  a  given  seaslon.  The  leadership, 
to  be  successful,  must  know  when  and  where 
to  step  in.  There  are  times  when.  If  a  prob- 
lem to  not  recognized  and  solved  by  the  end 
of  the  opening  day  of  the  session,  the  entire 
program  for  the  biennixmi  may  be  Jeopard- 
ised. I  submit,  as  an  outstanding  example 
of  thto,  certain  changes  brought  about  by 
the  leadership  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
8»th  Congress.  Tou  have  heard  much  about 
the  first  session  of  thto  Congress  and  the 
large  array  of  Important  bllto  which  It  passed. 
You  have  been  told  about  the  role  of  the 
President  in  that  session,  and  X  can  testify 
that  President  Johnson  to  the  moat  sklUful 
legtolatlve  tactician  of  our  time. 

But  I  can  tell  you  also,  with  abaolute  cer- 
tainty, that  the  most  important,  indeed,  the 
indispensable  battles  for  the  programs  de- 
sired by  the  President,  were  won  the  very 
First  Seeston  of  the  80th  Oon^rass,  a«d  the 
victory  was  totally  and  completely  a  legis- 
lative victory,  a  triumph  conceived  and  ef- 
fteted  by  the  laglalattve  leadership  of  the 


I  refer  to  the  ehaogsa  vamti  on  that  ^y  In 
two  of  the  Standing  Bulea  of  tlte  House  deal- 
ing with  the  Committee  on  Rules.  One 
change  Involved  the  adoption  of  the  "ai-day 


rule,"  which  provided  a  method  by  which 
the  House  leadership  could  bypass  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rulee.  The  other  change  involvefl 
the  adoption  of  a  rule  stating  that,  when 
dlffeplng  versions  of  a  blU  are  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate,  the  Rules  Committee  will 
be  bypassed  and  the  differing  versions  wUi 
go  directly  to  a  conference  committee  for 
consideration. 

To  understand  the  importance  of  what 
happened  on  the  first  day  of  the  last  session 
it  to  necessary  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  House.  The  truth  of  the  matter  la  that 
the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  to  a  hybrid 
political  animal.  The  membership  of  th« 
House  and  the  leadership  of  the  House  rep- 
resent the  most  recent  expression  of  the  pub- 
lie  will.  Oommittees,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
organised  on  what  to  known  as  the  seniority 
system. 

Thus,  while  there  were  88  new  Memben 
In  the  88th  Congress  as  a  result  of  the  isea 
elections,  membership  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  was  unchanged  from  the  prevlow 
Congress.  Sometimes,  as  a  result  of  the 
seniority  system,  a  committee  becomes 
stacked  in  one  direction.  Consequently,  it 
may  report  an  administration  bill  rapidly  and 
virtually  without  change,  while  anotbv 
committee  may  change  an  administration 
bUl  so  drastically  that  it  to  almost  tmreoog> 
nlzable  if,  in  fact,  it  ever  reaches  the  floor 
at  aU. 

Thto  means  that  when  an  election  Is  over, 
one  cannot  Immediately  assume  that,  because 
BO  many  llberato  defeated  so  many  conserra- 
tlves.  or  vice  versa,  the  Congress  will  auto- 
matically act  in  direct  response  to  the  cam- 
paign Issues.  First,  you  must  know  who  wUl 
return  to  the  oommittees  which  will  deal 
with  specific  issues  and.  second,  who  will  re- 
turn to  the  Committee  on  Riiles  which  deali 
with  all  Issues. 

The  greatest  power  struggles  In  the  mod- 
em htetory  of  the  House  of  Representatlvsi 
have  grown  out  of  rules  changes  designed  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  frustrations  caused 
by  the  seniority  system. 

The  most  signlfloant  and  far-reaching  re- 
forms of  House  niles  since  thto  revolt  against 
Joe  Caxmon  In  1910  were  those  which,  as  I 
previously  mentioned,  were  made  on  the  very 
first  day  of  the  First  Session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. This  was  an  intra-house  fight.  The 
President  had  no  part  In  It.  It  was  conceived, 
sponsored,  and  directed  by  the  leadership  of 
the  House.  Nevertheless,  It  was  the  greatest 
victory  ever  won  on  behalf  of  the  President's 
Oreat  Society  program,  because  on  thto  day 
the  Oreat  Society  was  saved. 

The  triumph  came  on  tc^  of  Sam  Ray- 
bum's  victory  in  the  87th  Congrees,  when, 
after  a  terriflc  battle  and  by  a  margin  of  only 
five  votes,  we  were  able  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  on  Rules  from  IJ 
to  15  members,  thus  giving  the  Democratic 
leadership  tenuous  control  of  the  Committee 
with  an  8  to  7  vote  on  most  Issues.  We 
made  thto  reform  permanent  In  the  88th  and 
retained  It  In  the  seth  Congress.  It  requires 
only  a  little  review  to  see  Just  how  vital  these 
reforms  were.  If  we  had  not  bad  that  one 
extra  vote  on  the  Committee  on  Rules,  ws 
would  have  had  the  Identical  membership  on 
that  Committee  which  we  had  ten  years  ago 
even  though  the  House  itself  was  entirely 
different  both  In  its  membership  and  its  out- 
lookl  Not  a  single  important  Great  Society 
measure  would  have  been  reported  to  the 
floor.  Moreover,  it  was  necessary  to  use  ths 
21 -day  rule,  to  get  clearance  for  two  very  im- 
portant biUs;  and.  with  the  constant  threat 
of  the  21 -day  rule,  the  Rules  Committee 
cleared  many  other  important  bllto  which  It 
might  otherwtoe  have  blocked. 

Ths  fact  that  ths  Houss  changed  the  Psrty 
latto  OB  ths  Ooaualttse  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  perhaps  even  more  stgniflcant  than  our 
rsforms  ot  the  Rules  Oommlttee,  although 
the  Ways  and  Msans  change  took  place  al- 
most unnoticed.    The  Committee  on  Ways 
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txtd  Means  has  control  over  t«  4  major  areas. 
first,  it  has  legtolatlve  Juried  qtlon  over  all 
revenue  matters.  Including  taJ  I^s  and  social 
geciulty.  Second,  the  Democstlc  members 
of  the  Committee  serve  as  t^  Democratic 
Committee  on  Conunlttees. 
capady,  they  control  commlttoa  assignments. 
Ilito  means  that  they  determ^ito  the  charac- 
ter and  composition  of  the  oths^  committees. 
The  mem-bers  of  the  Oommlttelei  on  Ways  and 
Means  are  elected  by  the  caucu$,  all  old  mem- 
bers being  automatically  re>-elected.  For 
many  years,  the  Committee  li^d  been  quite 
Independent  of  the  party  leadership  in  the 
House.  I  i 

Historically,  the  Committee  I  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  been  divided  by  a  liartlo  of  15  ma- 
jority members  to  10  minority  ^embers.  But 
In  1965,  with  a  majority  of  mpfe  than  2  to  1 
in  the  House,  we  changed  the  ratio,  making 
It  17  to  8.  Thto  was  particularly  Important  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  t»e  Democratic 
members  had  been  elected  ovjer  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  leadership  of  Ray^urn  and  Mc- 
CoRMACX  and  owed  little  allegiance  to  the 
leadership.  jT 

Where,  I  ask  you,  would  me  President's 
program  be  if  we  had  not  made  these 
changes?  Let  me  give  you  { pne  example. 
When  the  1964  Presidential  oanxpalgn  got 
under  way.  President  Johnsoii  called  the 
Speaker  and  me  and  told  uaj  [that  the  one 
thing  the  House  could  do  to  hito  most  In  the 
campaign  would  be  to  pass  Medicare.  We 
called  members  of  the  WaJ4  and  Means 
Committee,  as  did  the  Pre8ldQi|t.  We  spent 
three  weeks  trying  to  move  ai  t>lU.  all  to  no 
avail.  If  we  had  not  changea  the  ratio  of 
the  Coounlttee,  the  membership  In  1965-1966 
would  have  been  identical  to  , the  member- 
ship in  1964  when  the  Committee  after 
months  of  prodding,  refused  t0  budge  on  thto 
very  Important  aspect  of  the  C3reat  Society 
program.  i 

In  addition,  with  thto  new  posture  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  ConmUttee,  ws  look  forward 
to  a  gradual  change  In  the  Ci>mpo6ltlon  of 
ttie  other  committees,  so  that  lihey  will  better 
reflect  the  position  of  the  na^onal  party. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  befo)^ — that  these 
reforms  which  we  effected  In  January,  1965, 
were  the  most  important  thl^iss  we  did  all 
year.  They  set  the  stage  fori  the  most  im- 
pressive legislative  session  in! the  htotory  of 
the  Congress.  The  1966  sesqlpn  passed  73 
major  Admlntotratlon  biltoi ,  constituting 
about  88  percent  of  the  Orealj  Society  pro- 
gram and  also  passed  a  conslcl^able  number 
of  constructive  measures  wlilch  were  de- 
veloped In  the  House  ratbei  { than  in  the 
admlntotratlon.  I  \ 

Thto  brings  us  to  the  role  of  Ithe  President 
In  the  legtolatlve  process.  Wljat  about  the 
charge  of  Congress  as  a  "rspber  stamp"? 
llie  President,  of  course,  has  i  knajw  consti- 
tutional role  In  legtolatlon.  Hi  reports  to  the 
Congress  on  the  State  of  the  X^lon.  He  has 
the  power  to  veto.  Hto  department  and  agen- 
ctee  administer  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. These  facts,  however;  have  led  to 
certain  misconceptions  as  to|  ithe  role  and 
capacity  of  the  Congress.  On^  of  these  mto- 
conceptlons  to  that  Congress:  iias  been  in- 
capable of  Inlttotlng  and  pr()duclng  major 
legtotoUve  accompltohments  by  Itself.  Thto 
Is  not  the  case.  Any  number  o  r!  examples  can 
be  cited  to  disprove  thto  mil  (Conception.  I 
will  proceed  to  dtocusa  several  after  making 
two  observations.  First,  the  li  gtolatlve  proc- 
ess Is  slow.  In  our  society  with  Its  democratic 
system  of  government  It  gener  uly  takes  from 
6  to  25  years  for  a  great  issue  t  a  develop  from 
t  "need  for  legtolatlon"  to  an  'feet  of  legtola- 
tlon." It  to  only  in  the  lasii  stage  of  thto 
process  that  a  President  beg  ins  to  call  on 
Oongress  to  enact  a  btU.  At  ^lat  late  date, 
the  public  and  the  press  thsi  |often  assums 
the  White  House's  IdsntlflcatK  i|  with  the  biU 
nieans  that  the  White  Hou8«  InltUted  ths 
Bsssure.  Second,  legislative  sadershlp.  In 
the    broader    ssnss,    Is    not    ihs    sseluslvs 


province  of  ths  formal  leadership.  Wide  op- 
portunities to  Initiate  and  to  promote  legtola- 
tlon are  open  to  all  members  of  Congress,  and 
great  national  leadership  In  many  areas  of 
legtolatlon  has  come  from  the  ranks  of  great 
cconmlttees. 

Now  for  some  examples  of  Congress  at 
work:  Congress  as  the  InltUtor  of  legislation, 
Oreat  Society  legtolatlon  as  well  as  other 
legtolatlon.  In  1955,  Senator  Pattl  Douglas 
and  Congressman  Danixl  Flooo  began  their 
great  legtolatlve  adventure,  the  culmination 
of  which  was  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
Observing  that  poverty  tends  to  be  wide- 
spread in  some  geographical  areas  while 
scarcely  touching  others.  Senator  Douglas 
held  hearings  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  to  assemble  a  comprehensive 
body  of  Information.  Upon  the  completion 
of  hto  hearings,  he  Introduced  legtolatlon 
designed  to  create  opportunities  for  the  citi- 
zens of  poverty  areas.  In  1956,  hto  bill  passed 
the  Senate.  Similar  bills  subsequently  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress  In  1958  and  again  In 
1960,  but  were  vetoed  by  President  Elsen- 
hower. There  were  no  groups  which  had  any 
real  Interest  in  pressing  for  adoption  of  thto 
legislation;  and,  in  all  frankness,  the  sugges- 
tions emanating  from  the  academic  com- 
munity, while  sophtoticated  theoretically, 
were  unrefined  practically.  Two  outstanding 
Senators.  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  voted  for  the  legtolatlon  every  time 
it  came  up,  but  they  were  not  on  the  com- 
mittees considering  these  bllto  and  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  their  formulation.  While 
legislation  of  thto  nature  was  enacted  after 
President  Kennedy  had  recommended  It,  and 
while  President  Johnson  made  It  a  part  of  hto 
Oreat  Society  program,  it  Is  clear  that  Con- 
gress, not  the  Executive,  was  the  Initiator. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964,  another  very  Important  Oreat  Society 
program,  was  the  beneficiary  of  a  vast  amount 
of  work  that  had  been  Initiated  before  1960 
by  a  group  of  Senators  and  Congressmen. 
Ttito  group  of  Congressmen  was  led  by  Sen- 
ator and  former  House  Memt>er  Harrison  A. 
Wn.LiAMB  of  New  Jersey.  The  first  mass 
transit  bill  was  put  together  in  1960  by  a 
blparttoan  House  and  Senate  committee,  and 
exploratory  hearings  were  held  before  the 
Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency  In 
both  Houses.  Solely  because  of  Congres- 
sional insistence  that  some  action  had  to  be 
taken  on  thto  subject,  an  experimental  pro- 
gram was  incorporated  in  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961.  Strong  Congressional  pressure  for 
action  In  this  area  played  a  major  role  In 
President  Kennedy's  recommendations  t<x 
legtolatlon  in  1963  and  In  President  John- 
son's recommendations  In  1964.  Similar 
esamples  can  be  cited  from  New  Deal  days. 
Senator  Oeorge  Norrto  had  advocated  rural 
electrification  and  a  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority long  before  VJ3JL.  made  them  planks 
In  bis  platform. 

This  brings  us  to  another  widespread  mto- 
conceptlon  as  to  the  leadership  which  Con- 
gress fumtobes  In  the  legtolatlve  process. 
From  members  of  the  press  and  from  acad- 
emicians, there  frequently  arises  the  com- 
plaint that  Congress  to  ill-equipped  to  deal 
constructively  with  the  legislative  rec<Mn- 
nasndations  of  the  Executive  and  that  Oon- 
gress either  functions  as  a  "rubber  stamp"  or 
ingages  in  a  purely  negative  opposition  to 
the  President's  program.  The  truth  to  that 
the  Congress  to  not  limited  to  these  altsma- 
tives.  While  a  Republican  administration 
was  in  office.  President  Johnson — ^who  was 
then  the  Senate  Democratic  leader— clearly 
demonstrated  that  even  when  one  political 
party  oontroto  the  Congress  and  the  other 
the  White  House,  Congress  nsed  not  engage 
in  warfare  with  the  President,  but  Instead 
can  modify,  improve,  and  carry  forward  a 
Prasldant'B  program. 

In  most  cases,  however,  legislation  to  ths 
sum  product  of  the  President,  ths  Gongrsss. 
and  ths  country.    Of  ths  Isrgs  number  ot 


bllto  passed  last  year,  many  have  been  in 
the  process  of  development  for  years  In  ths 
country  as  well  to  In  the  Congress  and  the 
Szscutlve  branch.  For  Instance,  a  landmark 
in  legislation  was  the  new  Inomlgratlon  Act 
adopted  in  1965.  eliminating  the  national 
origins  quotas.  If  you  go  back  to  the  Con- 
GSxssioNAL  Rscoso  for  192a.  you  will  find 
that  the  maiden  speech  of  Johv  McCosmack 
In  the  House  was  directed  against  the  Na- 
tional Origins  Quota  System.  Thto  was  five 
years  before  Lyndon  Johnson  was  old  enough 
to  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Legislative  recommendations  coming  from 
the  President  have  frequently  benefited  from 
Improvements  made  by  Congress.  An  out- 
standing example  of  Congressional  ability  to 
contribute  legtolatlve  ideas  to  found  In  the 
Medicare  bill  we  enacted.  Proposato  for  gov- 
ernmental health  insurance  have  l>een 
around  since  the  1930's  and  the  New  Deal. 
The  movement  to  take  the  first  step,  by 
adopting  a  system  limited  to  our  older  citi- 
zens was  crystallized  In  the  1950's  with  the 
Introduction  of  what  was  called  the  Medicare 
BIU  by  Congressman  Amle  Forand  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  Executive  branch,  then  headed 
by  President  Elsenhower,  was  opposed  to  the 
proposal.  The  legtolatlve  programs  of  lx>th 
President  Kennedy  and  President  Johnson 
subsequently  adopted  Forand's  bill  which, 
after  Congressman  Forand  retired,  became 
the  EUng-Anderson  bill.  The  King-Ander- 
son program  did  not  cover  doctors'  bllto.  but 
was  limited  to  the  payment  of  nursing  and 
hospital  bllto  for  elder  citizens,  and  was  to 
be  financed  by  Increasing  social  security 
taxes.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
to  which  thto  legtolatlon  was  referred;  htul 
always  been  its  graveyard.  However,  after 
the  1964  elections  and  the  action  Increasing 
Democratic  membership  on  the  Commlttss, 
the  time  looked  ripe  In  1965  to  push  for 
medicare  legtolatlon  despite  a  massive  attack 
launched  against  It  by  both  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  Republican 
Party.  The  A.M.A.  opened  fire  on  the  bill 
because  of  its'  compulsory  health  Insurance 
features  and  Its  failure  to  cover  doctors'  bllto. 
It  advocated  passage  of  what  It  called  an 
"Eldercare"  program,  which  would  expand 
the  Kerr-Mllto  act  to  Include  doctors'  blUs 
as  well  as  hospital  bllto.  At  the  same  time. 
Republican  party  leaders  assailed  the  social 
security  financing  features  and  called  for  a 
volimteer  plan.  The  White  Hoxise  stayed 
with  the  King-Anderson  bill  In  tlis  form 
that  had  been  developed  over  the  ye^n  and 
that  had  become  familiar  to  citlsmsSrh«. 
had  been  working  for  some  sort  of  legislation' 
in  thto  area.  In  what  seemed  to  the  press 
like  an  extraordinarily  short  time,  the  Com-, 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means,  meeting  In* 
secret  session,  under  the  leadership  of  Cbn- 
gressman  WiLsxm  mKxs,  wrote  aiw  entirely 
new  bill  which,  in  fact  combined  the  fea- 
tures of  the  King-Anderson  proposal,  ths 
A.M.A.  "Eldercare"  plan,  and  the  voltuitary 
Republican  program.  The  bill  provided  foe 
payment  of  doctors'  bills  as  well  as  for  hos- 
pital and  nursing  care.  Thto  cut  the  ground 
out  from  under  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation which  had  never  dreamed  that  ths 
Committee  would  go  so  far.  This  to  a  worthy 
example  of  Congressional  initiative  in  legis- 
lation. 

Let  us  turn  next  to  ths  case  In  which  draft 
bllto  submitted  by  the  President  are  actually 
based  on  work  previously  done  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  measiue  which  became  the  Bs- 
mentary  and  Secondary  Bducation  Act  of  IMS 
to  a  good  ezanm>le.  Fedsral  aid  to  schools 
had  been  advocatsd  for  decades.  Whan 
Democratic  Congrseses  had  bssn  on  ths  vergs 
of  enacting  a  bill  for  that  purposs.  problsms 
had  arisen  on  such  issues  as  church  versus 
state,  local  government  versiu  fsdwal  gov- 
ernment and  civil  rights.  Presidsiit  John- 
son, in  one  of  hto  finest  hours  as  a  legislator, 
charted  a  ootuss  which  sklrtsd  all  thsss 
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tmt*.  Be  bnekcd  tlM  ohuzch-stet*  imnt  to 
tha  Indlvldiau  statw,  and  ulttnutely  to  th« 
oouttc  To  sTold  the  other  proUema,  he 
■preed  a  thick  ooAttng  of  hla  "war  on  povgty" 
orer  the  prognin«  tfiof  the  uaouat  of  bene- 
ftti  and  the  typea  of  benefits  to  the  degne 
and  nature  of  porerty.  which  U  preaent  to 
•ome  extant  In  erery  area  of  the  ooontry. 

The  Praetdent  found  the  Jwy  to  thla  laaua 
and  deaartea  great  credit  for  the  paaaage  of 
this  Important  leglalatlon.  At  the  aam«  time. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  key  waa  actually 
<lMMl>Md  yeara  ago  by  a  great  Congreasman, 
the  late  Cleveland  Bailey  of  Weat  Virginia. 
The  BaUey  Acta,  ae  you  know,  have  pro- 
vided eehool  dlstrlcta  In  what  are  called 
"federaUy  impacted  areas."  The  rationale 
of  ancai  aaalatance  la  that  when  the  federal 
gorimment  buye  property  in  a  school  dis- 
trict, and  takes  It  off  the  local  tax  rolla,  and 
at  the  same  time  moves  in  a  multitude  of 
federal  employees  who  send  their  children  to 
the  local  schools,  this  has  a  serious  Impact 
on  the  local  schools,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment should,  therefore,  grant  aid.  President 
Johnson  picked  up  the  key  to  this  issue  and 
tied  the  financing  of  the  1M5  school  bill  to 
the  "Impact  of  poverty  in  Individual  school 
districts.     Here   was  a   measurable  way   of 

determining  how  to  divide  federal  benefits 

and  a  way  acceptable  to  moet  Americana  be- 
cause it  appealed  to  their  reason  and  to 
their  humanltarlanlsm.  It  does  not  diminish 
the  extent  of  the  President's  great  personal 
victory  to  say  that  he  found  his  key  to  this 
problem  in  the  workshop  of  Congreas  where 
the  'impact  of  defense"  had  sueeesafully 
been  uaed  as  a  basis  for  federal  aid  to 
education. 

Again.  It  WIS  the  Congress  and  not  the 
■xecutlve  which  was  the  first  to  embark  on 
a  modem  eoooomlc  policy  of  enacting  meaa- 
urea  to  stimulate  a  sluggish  economy,  with- 
out regard  to  balancing  the  budget.  Thus, 
we  have  seen  how  a  tax  reduction,  under 
*b«  right  drcimistancee,  can  res\ilt  In  In- 
ni  eased  government  revenues.  And  here, 
men  from  the  academic  community  have 
oootrlbuted  much  to  otu-  xmderstandlng  of 
the  problems  at  hand. 

My  e^)erlenoe  with  the  Congressional  com- 
mtttee  system  leads  me  to  believe  that  be- 
cause of  Ita  flexlUllty  and  maneuverability. 
Ite  InfomaUty  and  Its  lack  of  an  entrenched 
boraaaeracy  having  a  veated  tntereat  In  the 
status  quo,  the  committee  system  Is  in  a 
position  to  give  effective  leadership  In  re- 
sponding to  new  economic  and  sodal  the- 
ortoa.  ThVM  it  is.  In  many  instanoea,  truly 
an  ally  of  the  Intellectual  community. 

Behind  a  great  Oongreaalonal  aeealon,  auoh 
aa  the  first  aaaalon  of  the  88th  Congreaa.  la 
an  enormoua  amount  of  work  and  prepara- 
tion. The  work  must  be  plazmed  well  In 
advance,  and  In  the  last  three  or  four  Con- 
greasas,  on  bill  after  bill,  timing  has  been 
the  decisive  dlfferenoe  between  victory  and 
defeat.  LeglaUttve  leadership  reqtdree  the 
atubbomneea  of  a  mule  and  the  patience  of 
a  Job.  A  Wll  should  never  be  programmed 
unleee  the  bUl  Is  ready  for  the  House  and 
the  BOuse  U  ready  for  the  bUl. 

examples  are  not  hard  to  find.  Jtat  a 
few  montha  ago.  the  President  lost  hla  bill 
for  home  rule  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
because  he  Insisted  on  having  it  brought 
up  before  the  preliminary  work  of  persuad- 
ing the  House  membership  bad  been  com- 
pleted. Karly  In  his  adralnlatratlon,  Prea- 
Ident  Kennedy  lost  his  bOl  to  create  a  De- 
putment  of  TTrban  Affairs  because  he  dls- 
ragarded  the  advice  of  the  Bouse  leadership 
and  tnalsted  that  it  be  brought  to  a  vota 
before  the  ground  work  eeaentlal  to  Ita  paa- 
*»<•  bad  been  done.  Time  and  again  it  haa 
bean  my  obasiiaUua  that  when  the  laader- 
ahlp  ylaMa  to  the  Administration  or  to  eom- 
mlttaa  ehattmaa  to  program  a  bill  whoaa 
ttma  haa  not  oome.  the  raaulta  wm  be  dla- 
aalroaa.  Thla  b  the  raapooalbaity  of  the 
iMdarahip,  and  tba  laadatahlp  eutnot  aaeapa 


it.  Hia  leader  moat  master  the  Isauaa.  and 
ha  must  know  the  Members.  His  Is  the 
hardest  and  moat  lnq>ortant  lobbying  Job  In 
the  country.  Kvery  major  controversial  bill 
considered  last  year  required  days  and  days 
and  eometlmes  weeks  of  patient  work:  per- 
suading Members  one  by  one;  inducing  other 
Members  to  contact  Members;  getting  the 
Preeldent,  the  White  House  Staff;  and  De- 
partmental personnel  to  contact  Members; 
persuading  organisations  at  the  grass  roots 
level  to  contact  members;  and  not  stop- 
ping untU  aiS  afllrmattve  votes  could  be 
counted. 

Sometlmee.  even  this  falls.  Then  the  leg- 
IsUtlve  leader  must  know  how  and  when  to 
compromise,  for  compromise  Is  an  eaaentlal 
Ingredient  of  the  legUlatlve  process.  HM 
the  leaders  of  the  88th  Congress  not  been 
willing  to  oompromlae,  the  Housing  Bill,  the 
Aid  to  Elementary  and  Secondary  Bducatlon 
BUl,  the  Medicare  Bill,  the  Farm  BUl,  the 
Voting  Rights  BUl,  and  the  Water  PoUutlon 
BlU,  to  name  only  a  few  of  the  bigger  ones, 
would  never  had  been  passed. 

It  has  been  said  that  "there  Is  a  tide  that 
runs  in  the  affairs  of  men."  Viewed  to  theee 
terms,  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
has  left  its  mark  on  the  shoree  of  time. 
That  aeeslon  scaled  more  legislative  heights, 
accomplished  more  legislative  break- 
throTighs,  stood  up  to  more  national  prob- 
lems, and  solved  more  long-standing  prob- 
lems than  any  other  Congress  to  the  history 
of  our  coimtry. 

But  in  conclujlbn,  I  mxist  offer  a  caveat; 
We  were  able  to  do  these  thtogs  only  be- 
cause the  American  people  had  reached  that 
potot  to  their  history  where  they  wanted 
them  done.  In  our  pride,  we  must  remind 
ourselvee  that  what  we  did  was  but  the  ex- 
preesion  of  the  people's  will. 

It  was  Walt  Whitman  who  Identified  the 
tides  runntog  through  American  society  by 
which  the  Congrees  U  to  be  guided.  He  used 
one  word:  "democracy."  He  declared  that 
"its  doctrtoes  wlU  only  be  effectively  incar- 
nated when  the  spirit  is  at  the  root  and 
center." 

Woodrow  WUson  echoed  this  thought,  that 
democracy  and  its  government  flourish  only 
as  they  are  nurtured  from  their  roots  "A 
people  shall  be  saved."  he  said,  "by  the 
power  that  sleepe  to  Its  own  deep  boaom  or 
by  none.  The  flower  does  not  bear  the  root, 
but  the  root  the  flower." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  auggMtthe  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  WlU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proeeeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OWnCER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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ACCOUNTING— MEDICARE  STYLE 

Ur.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  In  the  May  2,  1966.  Issue  of 
For  Women,  on  page  6.  there  appeared 
an  Interesting  Item  concerning  medicare 
For  the  information  of  the  Senate.  I 
shall  raad  part  of  it  It  is  entitled 
"Accounting— Medicare  Style." 

An'  ^KW  ofllclal  last  week  told  nnntng 
home  owners  how  to  avoid  going  broke  un- 
der MMlcare:  Re  suggested  they  pad  their 
y^  This  advloe  doeant  represent  official 
Oovaroment  poUcy.  bm  It  doea  Ulumlnata 
a  paymente  problem  that  Is  to  hot  dlspnt* 
The  OovemmeiKt  win  ^adly  pay  private 
nursing  booHB  (aa  wen  aa  hoapttals)  for  the 
"raaaonable  oeata"  of  Medloare  patlenta— tout 


so  tar  the  BBW  daflnaa  "eoata"  only  as  oat> 
of -pocket  expenses  for  nurses,  food.  Uundn 
administration  and  the  Uke.  Nursing  homai 
won't  be  able  to  figure  any  profit  or  toterest 
on  tovestment,  toto  the  bills  they  preeeot 
to  the  Oovemment — and  this  Is  enough  to 
make  at  least  one  state  nursing  home  a«o> 
elation  threaten  a  boycott  of  Medicaie 
paUents.  BUly  8.  Byrd,  chief  of  HEW^ 
health  inauranoe  profeaalonal  relations  di- 
vision, suggested  at  a  Midwest  conference 
that  nursing  homee  get  around  this  problem 
by  juggling  the  books  a  Uttle  •  •  *. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  in  the  Rxcom 
The  article  indicates  the  sad  state  of 
morality,  when  an  official  of  a  Govern- 
ment agency  tells  a  branch  of  American 
industry  to  "juggle  its  books  a  UtUe"  and 
"pad  Its  bills"  in  order  to  circumvent  an 
existing  law.  If  this  law  is  not  correct 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  it  should  be 
returned  to  Congress  and  be  changed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RgcoR». 
as  follows: 

AcoodrnNO — Mxdicasx  Sttlb 
An  HEW  ofllclal  last  week  told  nuning 
home  owners  how  to  avoid  going  broke  imder 
Medicare:  He  suggested  they  pad  their  WU». 
This  advice  doesn't  represent  ofllclal  Oovem- 
ment poUcy,  but  it  doea  Ulumtoate  a  pay- 
ments problem  that  is  to  hot  dispute.    The 
Oovemment  wiU  gladly  pay  private  nursing 
homes  (as  weU  as  hospitals)   for  the  "rea- 
sonable costs"  of  Medicare  patients— but  so 
far  the  HEW  deflnee  "coets"  only  as  out-of- 
pocket  expensee  lor  niireee,  food,  laundiy, 
administration  and  the  Uke.    Nxu-sing  homes 
wont  be  able  to  figure  any  profit,  or  toterest 
on  investment,  toto  the  bUIa  they  present 
to  the  Oovemment— and  this  is  enough  to 
make  at  least  one  state  nursing  home  associa- 
Uon  threaten  a  boycott  of  Medicare  patienu 
BUl  8.  Byrd,  chief  of  HEW's  health  insur- 
ance   profeeslonal    relations    division,    sug- 
gested at  a  Midwest  conference  that  nursing 
homes  get  around  this  problem  by  jugglint 
the  books  a  little;  that  is,  by  taking  sumi 
previously  shown  as  profits  and  addtog  them 
to  the  administrator's  salary,  thereby  quail- 
fylng  them  as  "costs"  rsimbursable  under 
Medicare.     Auditors    and    tax    acooxmtanta 
frownsd  at  the  idea  and  so,  oflldaUy,  did 
nursing    homes.      The    American    Nursing 
Homo  Assn.  la  relying  on  Congress  and  kind- 
hearted  Bodal  Seciu-lty  administrators  not 
to  let  the  no-profits  poUcy  Isst  any  longer 
than  one  year.    But  obasrven  beUeve  that 
any  payment  system  that  doeant  permit  an 
oaolal  profit,  even  for  a  abort  time,  tovltss 
subterfuge,  loading  of  ooots  and  overcharg- 
ing of  non-Medicare  pattents. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  an  article 
fttrther  commenting  upon  these  remarks 
entitled,  "Nursing  Homes  Seek  Medicare 
Rule  Change."  published  In  Chicago's 
American,  of  April  20, 1986. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Nuwnta  BoioB  Saaa  Mkdicakx  Ruu  Crairb 
Kmbattled  nursing  homes  throughout  the 
country  ara  appealing  for  oongreaalonal  ao- 
tlon  to  reeolva  their  dispute  with  the  depart- 
ment of  health,  education,  and  welfare  ovar 
payment  for  medicare  patlenta. 

HJi.W.  haa  ruled  that  homaa  wlU  be  f- 
Imburaad  only  on  the  basis  of  reasonable 
out-of-pooket  expanaas  tovolvad  to  ths  care 
<a  the  nation's  agsd.  with  nothing  aUowad 
for  a  return  on  oapltal  tnvaatment  to  nuia- 
Ing  hona  bolMinga  or  aqulpment. 
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Xn  reve^ng  the  i^peal  to  Co  c  Braas.  Alfred 
gffolfnn,  of  Waahlngton.  exectitlve  director 
of  the  American  Nursing  Hom  ti  association, 
dtdsred  it  was  not  the  totent  (m  the  legisla- 
tors to  put  private  nursing  li^mes  out  of 
bualnsss.  || 

ifmwxsT  opaaAToaa  an<otxs 

Bs  said  the  aid  of  members  oi  the  powerful 
Senate  and  House  Itoance  committees,  to- 
emdlng  Sen.  DoksA  [R.,  IU.],  has  been  en- 
listed to  get  the  ruUng  changed,  hopefuUy  be- 
fore the  regulations  are  ofllci^l^y  published 
next  week. 

He  spoke  at  a  midvrest  nxuslit ;  home  eon- 
firence  in  the  Sheraton  Chlean  >  hotel. 

Meantime  nitoois  nursing  Q  ome  opecm- 
tora  were  irate  over  the  advice  ntf  an  HJI.W. 
official  which  they  said  left  thei^  only  two  al- 
ternatives to  shutting  up  shop— deceptive  ac- 
counting or  penalizing  private  patients  to 
lubsldize  the  government's  to44equ&te  pay 
ment  under  medicare. 

OmcnsKD  BT 

BUl  8.  Byrd.  chief  of  HJg.wl.4  health  to- 
lurance  profeealonal  relatlonai  {speaking  to 
the  groups,  had  suggested  that  whUe  neither 
profits  nor  Interest  would  be  alSowed  in  pay- 


formerly 

bly  be  to- 

,tors'  sal- 
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ments  for  medicare  patients, 
designated  as  profits  might 
eluded  to  such  items  as  admli 
tiles. 

Commenting  on  this.  Rabbi 
past  president  of  the  Chicago 
gaaoclatlon,  said : 

"What  they  are,  really  telUnglus  is  to  ftod 
loopholes  In  the  law  and  aajohg  to  effect. 
'Dont  worry,  you'U  ftod  a  way  rao  get  around 
tbe  regulations.'  ' 

It's  not  a  fair  or  an  ethical'  thing  to  do." 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  people  who  have 
invested  money  in  nursing  l^omes  have  a 
right  to  expect  a  reasonable  reCurn  on  their 
money,  the  rabbi  said  there  woiUd  not  be 
fofflcient  funds  for  nurstog  homes  to  operate 
It  the  government  pays  "unreali^c  rates"  for 
medicare  patients. 

Operators  varied  in  their  ji 
what  action  should  be  taken 
sional  persuasion  faU. 

Some  said  they  would  reject 
tlenta.    Other  cotinseled  a  pol 
to  live  with  the  regulations," 
get  them  changed. 

Those  who  took  the  view  saiq  ihat  the  boy- 
cotting of  medicare  by  private  Cursing  homes 
would  signal  a  mass  move  for  tbe  buUdtog  of 
nursing  homes  by  hospitals  |#lth  Federal 
funds  under  the  HlU-Burton 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.!  |  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  at  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICffil.  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  wlll^all  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  procjepded  to  call 
tberoU. 

Mr.  MX7SKIE.  Mr.  Present.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tne  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescind^ 

The  PRBSroiNa  OFFICint.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  INTERNAL  REVENOi:  SERVICE 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Mr.  LONO  of  Missouri.  S 1^.  President. 
In  early  February  of  this  yi  lar,  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  A(  [|ninistrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  hela  (hearings  on 
activities  of  the  Internal  Ret^ue  Service 
In  San  Francisco.  i 

During  those  hearings.  liimy  strange 
things  came  to  light.  | 

We  found  that  special  a|:^ts  of  IRS 
used  wiretapping  despite  [Federal  law, 
State  law.  and  IBS  xegulatlAtis. 


We  foimd  that  plain  revenue  agents 
used  riectronic  gear  on  plain  taxpayers 
despite  repeated  denl^  of  such  activity 
by  the  IRS  Commissioner. 

We  found  that  one  IRS  agent  in  Sac- 
ramento had  wired  a  conference  room 
with  hidden  microphones  and  that  the 
national  office  had  not  discovered  this 
after  a  year  of  "thorough  investigation." 

We  found  that  an  IRS  agent  used  a 
hidden  tape  recorder  <m  a  justice  of  the 
California  Supreme  Court. 

We  found  that  IRS  agents  were  ex- 
pected to  lie  under  oath  about  wiretaps. 

In  brief,  we  discovered  sufficient  to 
send  oold  shivers  up  one's  spine. 

However,  what  we  did  not  find — nor 
were  we  particularly  looking  for  it — ^was 
evidence  of  tax  irregularities  In  the  bay 
area. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  we  did  not 
dig  deep  enough  or  in  the  right  direction. 

What  leads  me  to  this  conclusion? 

It  is  a  long  chain  of  events,  and  an 
ironic  one,  but,  at  the  same  tlnaie,  an  in- 
teresting (me. 

To  begin  with,  one  of  the  scheduled 
witnesses  for  the  February  hearings  was 
a  revalue  agent  named  Archie  Sherar. 
who  had  used  electronic  gear  on  regular 
taxpayers.  IRS  mysteriously  enough 
told  us  that  they  feared  that  they  could 
not  produce  their  own  employee  for  the 
hearing.  They  asked  the  subcommittee 
to  subpena  him.  We  did,  but  he  sent  a 
medical  excuse,  saying  he  was  suffering 
from — of  all  things — poison  oak  and  was 
incapacitated. 

Subsequently,  Agent  Sherar  was  sub- 
penaed  to  appear  at  the  suboHnmittee's 
next  hearing  in  Washington  on  March 
30.  1966. 

Whea  he  did  appear,  he  testified  not 
only  as  to  the  use  of  electronic  gear — as 
anticipated  by  the ,  subcommittee — but 
also  as  to  a  tax  "fix" — unexpected  by  the 
subcommittee.  In  brief,  he  testified  that 
he  had  been  fired  by  IRS  6  days  PiTevl- 
ous  to  his  M>pearance  and  that  the  real 
reason  for  his  dismissal  was  his  refusal 
to  keep  quiet  about  the  "fix."  According 
to  Sherar,  he  was  ordered  to  "Umlt"  cer- 
tain audits  where  he  definitely  concluded 
that  additional  taxes  were  due,  IRS  reg- 
ulations to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

He  said  he  was  ordered  to  change  his 
reports  and  falsify  them. 

He  said  that  the  orders  came  fran  his 
supervisor,  and  he  felt  that  his  super- 
visor had  gotten  his  orders  "from  above." 
Sherar  speculated  that  the  orders  came 
from  District  Director  Joseph  Cullen  be- 
cause of  his  friendship  with  a  San  Fran- 
cisco accountant  named  Nathan  Fried- 
man, who  was  accountant  for  the  major 
taxpayers  Involved.  Sherar  said  that  It 
was  common  gossip  that  Mr.  Friedman 
was  friendly  with  former  IRS  Commls- 
8i(mer  Caplln.  When  questioned  on  this 
latter  point,  Sherar  repeated  that  he  had 
no  evidence  of  amy  involvement  of  the 
Commissioner,  but  only  rumor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlietlme 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Missouri.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  an 
additional  6  minutes.       

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection^  It  Is  so  imlered. 


BCr.  LONO  of  Missouri.  Before  dls- 
mlsalng  Sherar  from  the  stand,  I  cau- 
tioned him  that  he  was  under  oath.  He 
doggedly  stuck  to  his  story  of  the  tax 
"fix."  At  that  point,  I  made  clear  that 
the  testimcxiy  was  wholly  unexpected 
despite  two  staff  interviews  with  Sherar 
before  his  amDearance— one  by  Chief 
Counsel  Bernard  Fensterwald  on  Octobor 
29, 1965,  In  San  Francisco:  one  by  Assist- 
ant Comisel  Oordon  Homme  on  March 
30,  1966.  Also,  an  Invitation  was  issued 
to  Mr.  Friedman  and  the  former  Com- 
missioner to  appear  and  make  any  state- 
ment they  wished.  And,  IRS  a«n^eed  to 
investigate  the  charge. 

Before  going  further,  I  wish  to  stress  In 
the  strongest  manner  possible  that  we 
have  found  no  connection  whatever  be- 
tween the  tax  cases  in  question  and 
former  Commislsoner  Caplln.  Needless 
to  say,  we  are  most  sorry  his  name  waa 
mentioned  publicly. 

Although  the  Incident  was  regrettaUe. 
it  was  believed  that,  at  that  point,  we 
had  done  what  we  could  to  remedy  it.  It 
was  believed  that  IRS  would  Investigate 
the  charge  of  tax  "fix"  thoroughly  and 
Impartially. 

To  my  surprise,  2  days  later,  the  sub- 
committee was  taken  to  task  on  the 
Senate  floor  for  failure  to  notify  Messrs. 
■Friedman  and  Caplln  in  advance  of  the 
testimony  by  Sherar  and  invite  them  to 
be  present. 

At  the  time.  I  was  away  from  Washlng- 
tion,  and  the  April  recess  began  there- 
after. Thus,  no  answer  was  made  on  the 
Senate  floor  at  that  time.  Further,  It 
seemed  to  me  that  there  had  been  enough 
"shooting  from  the  hip." 

However,  at  that  time,  I  did  place  in 
the  RscoRD  certain  correspondence  be- 
tween present  IRS  Commissioner  Shel- 
don S.  Cohen  and  me  relative  to  this 
matter.  In  this  cozTeqx>ndenee.  Mr. 
Cohen  admitted  that  despite  two  staff 
interviews  there  was  no  way  for  the  sub- 
committee to  know  of  Sherar's  attitude 
toward  Messrs.  Cullen  and  Friedman, 

Mr.  Ct>hen  did  not  ailmit — as  we  sus- 
pected and  as  later  correspondence 
shows — ^that  an  IRS  lawyer,  who  was  in 
the  committee  roran  during  the  heuing. 
knew  all  about  Sherar  and  could  have 
prevented  all  of  the  embarrassing  testi- 
mony by  a  word  or  a  gesture  to  us.  We 
would  have  checked  before  permitting 
Sherar  to  testify.  No  word  or  gesture 
was  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Cohen  reported  that  Messrs.  Cap- 
lln, Friedman,  and  Cullen  were  100  per- 
cent Innocent.  His  report  was  based  on 
a  "thorough"  Investigation  made  by  IRS 
over  a  single  wedcend. 

A  number  of  small  things  in  bis 
"thorough"  rei>ort  raised  my  curiosity 
about  the  whole  situation.  Sufficient 
time  for  a  "ttiorough"  Investigation  had 
not  elapsed.  Further,  Mr.  Cohen  would 
not  show  us  IRS's  report  or  any  other 
documents  In  the  case.  In  addltloh. 
although  Mr.  Sherar's  activities  were  un- 
usual, his  sworn  testimony  as  to  the  bare 
facts— as  compared  to  rumor — bad  the 
hard  ring  of  truth,  whether  i»ovaUeiOr 
not 

As  a  result,  we  sent  our  chief  cotmsel 
to  San  Francisco  for  an  additional  look. 


umi 


CONGRJESSIONAt  RECORD  rr-SBNATB , 


HU  report  to  me  Is  most  interesting,  and 
I  uk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
pdnted.  in  the  Rbcoro,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko, 
asfoUows: 

Apbil  as.  1906. 
MBBo  to:  Senator  Edwaio  V.  Lovro,  chalrmaa, 
Buboommittse  on  Admlniatr&tlT«  Pr»e- 
tlo»  and  Prooedure. 
From:  Bemard  Fanstarwald.  chief  nniinwi. 

Ton  aaksd  for  a  written  report  of  my  find- 
ing on  my  recent  trip  to  San  Prancl«co  re  the 
Sberar  matter. 

In  summary,  my  conclualons  are  aa  fol- 
lomm: 

(1)  The  Inapectlon  Service  did  not  make  a 
complete  inwetlgatlon;  In  particular,  they 
did  not  talk  to  many  of  the  principal  wlt- 


Al«o,  Cohen  haa  made  no  effort  to  explain 
the  Bllence  of  Schafer  and  ^;>atx. 

Am  you  know,  neither  CapUn,  Friedman, 
or  the  IBS  office  In  San  ftanclsco  want  any 
further  dlacuatlon  of  tbto  whole  matter. 

For  the  moment.  X  would  recommend  send- 
ing the  attached  letter  to  Mr.  Cohen,  point- 
ing out  Kuae  of  theee  clxoumetancea  and 
aaklng  for  specific  answers  to  a  few  specific 
questions. 


(3)  The  CotnmleelMter's  conclusion  [eee 
hia  letter  to  you  of  April  5,  lOes]  as  to 
Mortimer  Caplln's  InvolTement  would  appear 
to  be  correct:  however,  it  does  appear  that 
the  accountant,  Mr.  Friedman,  was  not  ad- 
verse to  dropping  the  names  of  high  »m/Mni« 
In  ms,  and  this  u  basically  what  Mr.  Sherar's 
testimony  come  to  If  you  read  It  In  Its  en- 
tirety. 

(3)  Aa  to  DUtrlot  Director  Cunen**  in- 
volvement  In  llmlUng  the  audits  of  Influen- 
tial San  Francisco  taxpayers,  there  are  a 
multitude  of  unanswered  questions. 

To  undersUnd  the  situation.  It  la  neces- 
•ary  to  look  at  the  foUowlng  table  of  orga- 
nlzaUon  of  the  San  Ftaoclaoo  IRS  office  In 
1063  and  lt>66: 

TABU  or  oaoAinsATroN— a»— BAH  naifcisoo. 

CAUnWNXA 

Dtat.  DIr.  (1)   JoMph      Joeepb  OuUen 

<^^*iU*B-  Charlea  inngm»« 

X>ept.    DM.   Dlr.    (8)       FrtdO«*ii 

Blobard  NlokaL  Bud  Sowvn 

Chief    of    Audit    (9)       (Mr  wiB^oa 

Claude  F.  Salter.  Tooa  Haywood 

AMt.  Cf.  of  Audit  (4) 

Fred  Oeidee. 
Braaeh  Chief  (5)  Oalr 

Xlaboe. 
Oroup  Chief  (6)  Tom 

Bkfwood. 
Bev.  Agent  (7)  Azehto 

Sberar. 

When  Friedman  complained  on  March  IS, 
\99i,  to  Cullen  that  Sberar  waa  acting  im- 
pmpctiy  [l.e..  trying  to  steal  buslnees  secrets 
for  his  own  use],  by  IRS  regulations  OuUen 
Ao^  have  referred  the  matter  to  the  In- 
speetton  Servlee  tmmedlatety.  Be  did  not 
Alternatively,  on*  would  at  least  have  ax- 
peeted  him  to  have  asked  hie  Chief  of  Audit. 
Mr.  CUude  Salter,  for  a  report.  He  did  not. 
He  skipped  an  the  way  down  the  Una  to 
Mr.  Haywood.   Why? 

Bhywood  never  mentioned  this  to  his  su- 
pertors  and  even  blocked  a  letter  of  March 
18.  1963,  trom  Sberar  to  Salter  on  the  sub- 
ject.    Whyf     Are  there  other  snoh  oaaee? 

Why  waa  Haywood  ao  adamant  alwnt 
Sierar  ehanguic  these  particular  reports? 
iformaUy,  if  he  could  not  oonvlnoe  Sherar, 
he  would  put  a  covering  letter  on  Sherar's 
reports  and  send  them  cm. 

iBdleatlons  are  that  In  this  case  FMed- 
laan  oonvtnced  Cullen  to  limit  ttie  audits 
to  the  ope  engineering  Iseue.  Cullen  told 
»ywBod.  aadHay^ood  told  Sberar.  FoJ- 
nrntag  !■•  regnlatlnna.  Sberar  had  looked 
into  ttw  nturas  tSBsnlly  aad  found  a  num- 
b«r  or  dencleaolee  In  addltton  to  the  one  en- 
gtosarlng  ttan.  BS  wantwl  to  put  these  In 
w  V^y^  Jsporta.  He  dM  sUp  a  couple 
jT^but^rwood  insisted  that  he  Ignoivd 

In  htetottsr  to  you.  Mr.  Oohsn  refers  to 
»  »«»  —  ■««»g  "ImBMitore  lodgment". 
Tet.  he  WW  proBotsd  afHrlMi  and  noetvM 
[I  havs  eopias  ot  them]. 


Mr.  LONG  of  KlsBOurl.  XJvoa  receiv- 
ing this  report,  I  dispatched  a  letter  to 
Cranmlssloner  Ooben  asking  for  specific 
answers  to  eight  specific  queaUons.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
of  April  25,  1966,  and  Commissioner 
Cohen's  reply  of  liiay  5,  1966.  with  en- 
closures, be  printed  in  the  Rkoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoio, 
as  follows: 

Apan.25. 1966. 
Commissioner  Srkloom  8.  Cohkn, 
Internal  Reoenue  Service.  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  Washington,  DC. 

Dkax  CoMmssiDimi  Cohxn:  On  April  6, 
1966,  you  sent  me  a  8even-p«tge  report  on  the 
teettmony  of  Archie  Sberar.  Since  that  time, 
our  Chief  Counsel  has  been  to  San  Francisco 
and  talked  to  a  number  of  people  who  were 
apparently  missed  by  your  InapecUon  Serv 
lee  In  their  Investigation. 

Mr.  Fensterwald  haa  made  certain  dla. 
coverlee  that  should  be  of  Interest.  He  has 
put  them  In  the  form  of  comments  to  parts 
of  your  letter.  (See  attached  copy  with 
the  comments  in  bracketfi.) 

It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  If  you 
would  have  your  staff  oonaidw  the  follow 
Ing  specific  quesUons  and  let  ua  have  apeclfic 
answers  thereto  as  soon  aa  ponlble: 

(1)  Didn't  either  Mr,  Robert  Schafer  or 
Mr.  Robert  Spata.  or  l)oth,  know  In  dotall  o* 
Sherar's  Involvement  with  Mr.  PMedman 
and  B£r.  Cullen  before  Mr.  Sherar  testified? 

(3)  On  at  least  one  occasion  wasnt  Rev- 
enue Agent  Sherar  supplied  electronic  equip- 
ment by  a  Special  Agent  of  the  InteUlgence 

(3)  If  Sherar  used  "Immature  Judgment" 
In  1963.  why  did  he  continue  to  get  fine 
fitneee  reporte  through  1965,  and  why  was 
hepramoted? 

(4)  When  Friedman  complained  to  Cullen 
about  Sherar's  alleged  mlsocmduet,  why 
dldnt  Cullen  foUow  IBS  proceduiee  and 
Inunedlately  refer  the  matter  to  Inspection? 

(5)  When  InapecUon  did  finally  look  Into 
the  maMer  at  your  direction  in  1966,  why 
dldnt  they  question  aU  of  the  relevant  wlt- 
nessw,  such  aa  M*.  Qaude  Salter  who  waa 
Chief  of  the  Audit  IXvlaloa  when  the  whole 
affair  took  place? 

(6)  Why  did  IMstrlot  Dlreetor  Cullen  by- 
PMs  Salter,  Oerdee.sndKlaboe?  ' 

(7)  Why  did  Haywood  fan  to  send  Sherar's 

^^.  /^  "f**^  "•  *•"•  *°  ««  CWef  ot 
Audit  to  whom  It  WM  addieaeed,  or  at  least 

,^-5?**"  **^  he  waa  not  forwarding  It? 

(8)  Why  wont  IBS  give  Salter  a  oopy  of 
Uie  etter  from  Regional  Oommlaslooer 
Hawkins  to  the  PubUc  Health  Service  about 

"^1^-  Salter-sl  health?  ^^ 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  close  the  books 

Hv-  ,!  f^J***  "  »*°»PtlT  "  «ome  would 
i«e.  but  there  are  almply  too  many  unan- 
■werwl  questloas.  ^^ 

Klndregarda. 
Sincerely, 

towass  V.  horn.  CKatrmmn. 


Archie  P.  Sherar,  before  your  Suboommltte 
on  March  30. 1966.  • 

(The  investigation,  which  was  made  overs 
single  weekend,  appears  to  have  been  some- 
what  lees  than  "complete  and  thorough.* 
Several  key  witnesses  Were  not  Interviewed 
and,  strangely  enough,  have  not  been  Inter- 
viewed  until  this  day.| 

Under  the  clrctimstanoee,  I  feel  it  la  appro, 
prtate  that  I  share  theee  findings  with  yo«. 
Before  getting  into  the  substance  of  the 
investigation,  I  want  to  emphaslae  that  In- 
spectlon  reports  directly  to  me  and  U  com- 
pletely  Independent  of  Internal  Revenuel 
field  management. 

(It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  District 
Director  Ignored  the  specific  rules  of  the  Na- 
tlonal  Office  and  those  of  the  Regional  Com- 
missioner when  he  failed  to  refer  Mr.  Fried- 
man's original  complaints  against  Mr.  Shenr 
to  the  Inspection  Service.  Not  only  this  ii« 
by.paased  Mr.  Claude  Slater,  Chief  of  Audit, 
who  was  directly  responsible  to  the  District 
Director  for  Mr.  Sherar's  activities.] 

I  call  attention  to  this  fact  to  stress  that 
the  Investigation  was  carried  out  In  an  open- 
minded  and  objective  manner. 


^a»  2«,  19^  I    „^^  2,^  jpg. 
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^'!?****  '^  "^  Inspsetloo  StaTa  oom^ete 
and  thorough  Invastlgstlon  at  the  tibisnss 
made  by  one  of  our  former  emplojeee   Mr 


STTICMAar  OF  THX  XNVKBTtOATION 

The  Investigation  turned  up  no  evidence 
that  would  support  Mr.  Sherar's  charge  of  a 
"fix"  In  a  tox  case.  Here  la  a  summary  of 
our  findings. 

1.  It  U  not  true  that  Mr.  Sherar  was  find 
because  he  refused  to  remain  sUent  about 
a  "fix".  He  was  removed  from  the  Service 
because  he  refused  to  cooperate  and  furnish 
records  for  the  audit  of  his  own  tax  returns. 

2.  There  was  no  "fix".  The  tax  cases  in 
question  have  been  carefully  reviewed  and 
we  found  no  evidence  that  any  were  handled 
ImpropOTly.  The  only  Impropriety  we  dis- 
covered was  the  poor  Judgment  Mr.  Sherar 
xiaed  in  conducting  the  audit  and  In  deaUni 
with  taxpayers  and  their  representatives. 

3.  There  la  no  foundation  to  the  allegation 
of  a  personal  relatlonahlp  between  fonnv 
Commlsaloner  Mortimer  M.  Caplln  and  Ifr. 
Nathan  Friedman,  the  accountant  who  rw>- 
resented  the  taxpayers  on  theee  cases. 

What  our  Investigation  does  not  leveat 
la  why  Mr.  Sberar  made  these  charges. 

(Both  Mr.  Robert  Schafer  and  Mr.  Robert 
Spatz.  IRS  employees  (lawyers),  know  of 
Sherar's  accusations  of  a  "fix";  Indeed.  Mr. 
Spau  waa  in  the  hearing  room  when  Sherar 
aired  the  accuaaUon.  No  word  of  this  was 
breathed  to  the  Subcommittee  or  Ita  staff 
But  why?] 

1  can  only  surmise  that  this  young  mun 
dlsgrunUed  by  the  loes  of  his  Job.  chose  this 
way  to  get  even  with  IRS  for  dlsoharglng  him. 

(It  la  Interesting  to  note  that  he  was  fired 
'«••  ***•»  a  week  before  be  was  scheduled  to 
testify.  Yet,  thoughts  of  firing  him  went 
back  months.  If  not  years.  ] 

Now  I  would  like  to  set  forth  some  of  tbs 
factual  detail  underlying  the  reaults  of  our 
Investigation. 

DRAiLD  rennNOs 

This,  aa  I  understand  It,  Is  the  substance 
rf  Sherar's  charges:  that  In  1963  he  was 
forced  to  "fix"  some  tax  cases  by  iimtt«wg  the 
acope  of  an  audit  and  by  falsifying  reports; 
that  he  was  ordered  to  do  so  by  his  groiu 
Bupwvlsor  because  "word  haa  come  down  to 
limit  it";  that  wofd  from  above  to  limit  tbs 
audit  waa  attributable  to  an  alleged  peracoal 
relatlonahlp  between  Commlaslonar  CapUn 
and  the  taxpayers'  representative,  Mr.  Frted- 
man;  and  that  Sherar  was  removed  from  the 
Service  In  1966  for  raroatng  to  keep  quiet 
about  the  "fix".  A  brief  review  of  the  facts 
ahould  lay  theee  unfounded  charges  to  Mst. 

To  place  this  matter  in  context,  Sherar  ms 
first  assigned  the  key  1967  and  1968  retOTM 
In  quesUon  Ui  1959.  When  conducting  an 
audit  a  revenue  agent  may  under  certain 
clroumatanoss  reoulsltlon  related  returns.  If 
In  the/iulpiiasirt  k  the  agaat suhtUnHml  tst 
sdjustaenta  would  likely  result. 


(In  the  inatant  case,  invom  1 1  a  deOolsn^ 
in  a  partnership  return,  does  1  be  agent  have 
any  choice  other  than  to  pull  ikie  UuUvMusl 
returns  of  the  partners,  as  the  partaerablp 
pays  no  taxes  per  se;  further,  nrben  he  pulls 
the  returns  of  the  individual  mrtoers.  la  he 
not  bound  to  eramtne  them  ftS*  any  and  all 
deficiencies,  not  Jxist  those  relating  to  the 
partnership?]  i  > 

iln  agent's  iudgment  in  nich  bnattera  U.  of 
ootirw.  subject  to  the  review  aiM  eoncwrrence 
0/  his  group  supervisor.  [  j 

(Without  Supervisor  Haywqtid'B  ai^roval, 
Sherar  could  not  have  exanalfied  the  Indl- 
Ttdual   returns   in   the   first  lilfMse.] 

In  this  case,  tbe  few  retina  originally 
assigned  to  Sherar  soon  grew!  Into  a  wide- 
ranging  audit  involving  five  partnership  and 
S4  individual  returns.  It  was  at  this  point, 
in  1960.  that  Sherar  first  camf  ilnto  contact 
(and  conflict)  with  Friedman^  accountant 
(or  the  flve  partnersblpe.  (Itlis  Interesting 
to  note  that  In  1960  Mr.  Cap|^  was  a  law 
professor  at  the  University  ofi  iVlrglnla  and 
not  Commissioner  of  Internal  hevenue.) 

In  the  f aU  of  1960,  after  thi  iscope  of  the 
audit  grew,  Friedman  complalnad  to  Sherar's 
group  supervisor,  at  that  time  Mr.  David 
Boesi,  about  Sherar's  conduct  >f  the  audit. 
(it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  ta|c  practitioner 
to  complain  to  a  group  supervisor  about  the 
way  a  revenue  agent  is  handll^ig  an  audit.) 
By  this  time,  the  audit  had  ginwn  to  about 
00  tax  returns.  ! 

(As  there  were  80-odd  taipayei's  whose 
returns  for  three  yectrs  were  uhder  scrutiny, 
this  would  merely  indicate  th*t  Sherar  waa 
following  the  Commissioner's  |  Instoiictlons 
about  "quality"  audits.]  I 

In  view  of  Friedman's  compli^t  and  since 
the  principal  issue  was  an  engl  [peering  prob- 
lem, Rossi  decided  to  bring  az.lIRS  evalua- 
tion engineer  into  tbe  caae. 

Sherar  was  instructed  that  ihe  engineer 
was  to  handle  this  issue  and !  fchat  he  was 
not  to  have  anything  else  to  <ii  with  it  nor 
to  contact  Friedman  or  any  of  his  clients  on 
this  aspect  of  the  case.  Rossi^told  Sberar, 
however,  that  he  was  tree  tojeontlnue  his 
audit  on  any  other  slgnlfioail  Issues  In- 
vtrtved.  During  the  time  3herf4'  was  imder 
Boesi's  supervision.  Rossi  does  not  recall 
Sherar  ever  raising  any  othei  significant 
Issues  in  the  group  of  cases.        ^ 

[But  see  the  four  cases  men 
4  of  your  letter,  supra.  ] 

The   engineering    issue    apj 
Sherar's  main  concern,  and 
pointed  to  have  an  engineer 
esse. 

Through  a  routine  admlnlstr 
ment  Sherar  was  transferred  t 
pervlsor  Thomas  Haywood's  groi 
IMl,  and  took  his  inventory  _ 

Wm.  MeanwhUe,  Sherar's  audit  had  grown 
to  over  one-hundred  returns  itfrolvlng  sev- 
eral partnerships  and  about  30 1  different  In- 
dlvlduals.  r 

Shortly  before  March  1963,  Uie  engineer 
snlshed  hU  examination  of  ifie  principal 
H»ue.  Although  he  reaanmeided  aignifi- 
cant  tax  adjustments,  the  net  t|i«  result  waa 
inore  favorable  to  the  taxpayer  than  that 
ortglnally  proposed  by  Sherar.  Sherar  did 
not  agree  with  the  englne«^s  treatment  of 
the  issue  but  made  no  formal,  dissent  or 
written  protest.  j 

In  Bfarch  1963,  Friedman  Again  com- 
plained about  Sherar's  handUng  ^f  the  audit, 
MU*  time  to  District  Director  J^eph  Cullen 
Who  referred  Friedman  to  Oroua  Supervisor 
Mywood.  Friedman  felt  thaVlhe  tax  as- 
■Mod  to  date  in  tbe  group  of  cases  was  sub- 
"antlaUy  correct  and  that  aftsr  two  yeare 
^  the  audit  Sherar  was  Just  looking  for 
mckel-and-dime  adjustments.    \ 

^aln.  I  believe  it  U  important)  to  place  this 

«*tter  In  its  proper  context.     One  of  the 

nsjor  management  oroblems  fae  ihg  the  Serv. 

«*  Js  to  carefully  hoanage  our  [^kload  to 
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aeblsve  the  most  effective  use  of  our  Umtted 
maupoweri  To  help  attain  this  objeotlvs.  It 
la  Service  polloy  to  keep  our  workload  as  our- 
rent  as  possible.  I.e.,  to  emphasias  dlH>oalng 
of  old  returns  in  inventory  so  more  recently 
filed  returns  oan  be  audited.  If  we  are  to 
keep  our  work  current  It  la  obvious  that  we 
cannot  allow  our  agents  to  conduct  open- 
end  examinations  and  audit  every  case  ad 
Infinitum.  We  Inatruct  tb«m  to  audit  a  z«- 
tum  until  they  are  reasonably  sure  they  have 
arrived  at  the  substantially  oorreet  tax,  then 
dispose  of  the  case,  and  move  on  to  other 
work.  It  la  Important  to  note  that  In  1963 
some  of  the  retuma  Involved  In  Sherar's  audit 
were  flve  years  old. 

After  Friedman  complained,  Haywood  dis- 
covered that  another  taxpayer's  represnnf 
Uve,  a  law  Arm,  had  also  reoenUy  com- 
plained about  Sherar's  conduct  as  a  revenue 
agent.  At  this  point,  Haywood  contacted 
Rossi,  Sbsrar's  formar  group  supervisor,  and 
both  supervisors  held  a  meeUng  with  Sherar 
to  review  his  handling  of  the  cases.  Hay- 
wood then  personally  reviewed  all  aapecU  of 
the  audit,  foimd  no  additional  signlflcant 
tax.  and  directed  Sherar  to  complete  his 
audit  and  prepare  final  reports  which  were 
to  Include  any  significant  issues  Sherar  had 
developed  up  to  that  ttme. 

Haywood  states  that  he  definitely  did  not 
teU  Sherar  to  confine  his  audit  reports  to  the 
adjustments  based  on  the  engineer's  findings. 
[But  see  Haywood's  own  memorandum  of 
May  8,  1962.  to  Chief  of  Review  Section  which 
flatly  contradicts  Haywood  contenUon.] 

Haywood  also  emphatically  denies  that  be 
was  under  any  pressure  from  any  of  his  su- 
periors to  llnut  the  examination.  He  statea 
that  he  directed  Sherar  to  wind  up  the  audit 
because  In  his  Judgment  It  was  the  right 
thing  to  do  based  solely  on  the  facts  He 
said  Sherar  was  hopelessly  bogged  down,  the 
cases  were  old,  and  many  other  cases  >*'>A 
been  closed  in  the  same  way. 

The  Investigation  supports  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Haywood.  All  other  San  Fran- 
cisco officials  dlrecUy  involved  In  this  matter 
state  that  at  no  time  waa  there  any  kind  of 
pressure  from  anyone  In  IBS  broxight  to  bear 
on  them  tp  limit  the  examination. 

[Which  officials  were  "directly  Involved"? 
Ux.  Sberarl  Branch  Chief,  Mr.  Oelr  Klaboe? 
The  Assistant  Chief  of  Audit,  Mr  Fred 
Oerdes?  The  Cto^f^  Audit,  Mr.  CUude 
Salter?  The  e^^nedy  Mr.  Ayllng?  The 
Beglonallnspecto?»j,     J 

Further,  Sherar  wis  not,  In  fact,  limited 
to  the  principal  returna  In  the  case.  The 
record  shows  that  he  made  adjustments  on 
at  least  four  other  returns  and  "nwimscd  sev- 
eral thousands  of  dollars  In  additional  tax 
against  the  taxpayers.  Thess  adjustments 
were  made  subsequent  to  the  tj^if  Haywood 
told  Sberar  to  wind  up  the  audit. 

The  InvesUgatlon  also  ahows  there  is  no 
substance  to  Sherar's  aUegatlon  that  one  of 
the  casee  Involved  fraud.  None  of  the  suaer- 
vlaora  Involved  can  recaU  Sherar  ever  men- 
Uonlng  the  possibility  of  fraud  In  any  of  tiis 
cases.  Our  review  of  the  case  flies  raveala 
no  Indication  of  fraud. 

[Have  you  checked  a  Or.  Dayls?] 
Sherar  testlfled  before  your  Subcommittee 
that  he  wrote  a  memorandum  on  March  16, 
1963,  requesting  that  an  Investigation  be' 
made  of  this  whole  matter.  If  he  beUeved 
there  were  IrregularlUes  In  the  handling  of 
these  cases,  the  proper  thing  to  have  done, 
and  every  revenue  agent  knows  this,  •  •  • 

(Apparently  OUtrlct  Director  Cullen  and 
Supervisor  Haywood  did  not  know  It.] 
•  ♦  •  would  have  been  to  bring  this  to  the 
attention  of  Inspection.  This  he  failed  to 
do  untU  foxir  yean|later  when  he  was  bslng 
removed  from  the  SSrvlce.  Sherar  did  writs  a 
memorandiun  on  March  16, 1962,  to  the  CSilef 
of  the  Audit  Division,  but  It  did  not  contain 
a  request  for  an  Inspection  investigation  nor 
was  there  any  Indication  In  tbs  memoran- 
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dum  that  he  felt  be  was  bslng  fonsg  t» 
"fl»"  a  tax  case.  "*    -v^  .w. 

(IhlB  letter  was  addressed  to  Chlsf  at 
Audit,  Mr.  Clauds  Salter.  As  a  aiattsr  at 
courtesy  It  was  nutsd  by  Mr.  Shsnr  tbroMb 
his    Supervisor.    Mr.    Hanrood^      fn^omm 

enough,  it  never  got  to  Mr.  Salt«r.| -.y .  ■•  ~s 
Concerning  the  alleged  »»lv«flftstlon  oft*- 
porta.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  bo41s<  down 
to  Shsrar  not  being  allowed  to  eondUot  the 
axidlt  In  the  way  he  wanted.  The  Judgasnt 
of  tbs  agent  conflicted  with  that  of  his  sa- 
pervlsor,  and  the  result  was  that  the  agent 
was  directed  to  do  something  he  did  not  want 
to  do^wintf  up  the  project,  write  his  re- 
ports, and  get  on  with  more  Important  work. 
This,  of  eourse.  Is  preolsely  why  we  havs 
supervlsars  sad  dslsgats  atithority  So  thsm. 
Ws  depend  on  the  mature  Judgment  of  our 
Buperviaon  to  provide  guidance  to  our  yoong. 
er,  less  experienced  personnel.  One  of  tbs 
most  Impdtant  functions  of  an  Audit  group 
auperrtaor  la  to  ivotect  taipayen  from  ovar- 
sealouB  agents.  This,  In  my  opinion,  ts  on* 
of  tbe  rsal  strengths  of  our  tax  system. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  alleged  pn- 
■ooal  reUtlonshlp  between  Messrs.  CapUn 
and  Friedman.  I  do  not  presume  to  qieak, 
for  these  gentlwnen,  but  I  can  tell  you  that 
we  have  interviewed  them  and  both  deny 
knowing  each  other.  I  have  never  met  Ut. 
FHedman,  but  I  am  well  aoqiutlnted  with  Mr. 
CapUn  and  know  him  to  be  a  man  ot  ln> 
ta^^. 

SbsFsr'B  Btatsmenta  in  testifying  befoca 
your  Suboomauttee  perhaps  most  sffeotively 
discredits  this  charge.  , 

When  asked  If  he  knew  for  a  fact  that 
there  was  a  pers<mal  friendship  between 
MessBf.  Caplln  and  Frlsdman,  Sberar  aald: 
"No.  This  was  Just  a  rumor."  Again,  in  his 
own  words,  when  ukti  by  you  If  he  had  any 
specific  evidence  that  the  alleged  frlcnd- 
ahip  was  the  reason  he  was  not  allowsd  to 
conduct  the  audit  as  he  wished,  Sherar  re- 
plied: "WeU,  Senator,  ngbody  told  me  that 
this  was  the  case.  Anything  that  I  would 
say  would  be  an  assumption  on  my  part." 
And  flnaUy*  m  bis  testimony  before  your 
Suboommlttse  he  indicated  that  he  is  not. 
really  sure  In  his  own  mind  why  hs  thought 
he  was  being  pressxired  to  limit  the  audit. 
The  record  #hows  that  be  cited  four  other 
possible  reasons  why  hs  felt  thU  way,  to  ad- 
dltlon  to  the  aUeged  friendship  between 
Messn.  Caplln  and  medman.  Again,  In 
Sherar's  own  words:  "Now,  the  District  Di- 
rector may  have,  because  of  his  own  friend- 
ship <x  he  may  have  wanted  to  avoid  any 
embarrassment  with  the  Commlsslonsr,  or 
avoid  any  complaint  going  to  tbs  <>'T'ti1s- 
sloner  or  for  what  reasons,  qr  perbsps  this 
waa  Just  administratively  expedient." 

Then,  directly  after  this  statement,  tbs 
record  of  Sherar's  testimony  shows  he  ad- 
mitted that  hs.did  not  even  know  for  sure 
If  hlSvOi^tost  Director  kniw  «f  tbe  aUeged 
frient^p  between  Umm.  Ipanlln  mad 
Friedman.  The  mora  thU  ehiuge  is  axi. 
posed  to  the  light  of  reason,,  ths  more  Ah< 
surd  it  becomes. 

Finally,  Mr.  Sherar  was  discharged  from' 
Internal  Revenue  solely  because  he  refused' 
to  cooperate  and  furnish  bis  zsoorda  to  sub- 
stantiate deductions  claimed  oq.  his  own  tax 
returns. 

(After  Mr.  Sherar  testlfled,  ttL'^lbberi 
SpaU  testlfled  that  Sherar  "was  in  hot  initar 
out  there  for  some  time  with  regard  to  pntK 
wildcat  eavesdropping,  with,  regard  to  bis 
own  tax  affairs,  with  regaid  to  the  cha» 
that  Mr.  Friedman  had  made  to  tbs  Olstrlat 
Dl|;9ctor  about  taking  Uata  from  the  realtor".! 
There  would  appear  to  be  ssveral  reasons 
for  his  discharge  and  not  a  sols  reaaon.] 

Xvery  unployee  of  Internal  Revenue  knows 
full  well  that  his  own  tax  affairs  must  ba 
completely  above  board.  Hs  also  koewa  hs 
must  cooperate  fuUy  with  other  IBd  psiSQ»> 
nel  when  his  returns  an  being  audited.   Tha 
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IB  «te.  I  ball«v«  thla  wbxA*  matter  ean  ba 
attilbatwl  to  the  poor  JudgnMUt  of  a  rathar 
iBunatuM  individual. 

( Aftar  the  Friedman  aifalr.  Sharar  raodved 
jBon  than  MtUfactory  fltnoM  reports 
through  IBM:  in  faot,  ha  reeelyed  a  pro- 
motion from  Grade  11  to  Grade  13  during 
thla  time.  On  eeveral  ooeaalona,  he  was 
eompumented  on  his  hanrtUng  of  dlflcult 
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I  am  sure  you  are  wSU  aware  of  Vx. 
Bherar's  erratlo  behaTlor.  m  his  testimony 
before  your  Bubcommlttee,  he  admitted  Us 
vaauthoilBed  use  of  ateotronlo  equipment 
In  roottaa  audit  eases  to  make  sutreptltlouB 
reoordlngs  of  his  oonvarsatlooa  with  ta>- 
payers. 

(Oa  at  least  one  ocesatop.  he  reoelted  the 
gsAT  through  tha  help  of  a  Special  AgtM 
of  the  IRS.] 

or  tha  Inddents  of  misuse  of  such  eqxiip- 
ment  uneorored  In  HtS  to  date,  this  Is  the 
only  Instanoe  where  a  revenue  Uffent  work- 
ing a  regular  audit  case  haa  been  involved. 

(Speaking  of  San  Vtandaoo  alone,  how 
about  the  Revenue  Agent  Who  bugged  the 
Justiee  of  the  Oallfomla  Supreme  Court?] 

In  the  light  of  Inspectionli  lavectlgatlon 
■gad  tb»  oonelustve  results  reported  to  you 
In  this  letter,  I  feel  it  would  serve  no  use- 
ful purpoee  for  Ux.  Baywood*  and  other  San 
Prandsoo  oOdals  to  appear  before  your  Sub- 
committee OB  this  matter.  However,  if  you 
still  fed  it  Is  necessary  I  will,  of  course,  be 
gUd  to  make  them  available. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

SBXLDOlf  S.  COHSM. 

CommU»lon0r. 
Bob.  Sbwasd  V.  Lowo, 
Ohmtrman.  Subeommtttee  on  AdminUtrmtive 

Prmotiee   and    ^roeedare.    VJ.    Senate, 

iraelilnjrton.  D.O. 


TTjB.  Itauatnrr  1 
WmMhington.  DJO^  Baf  S.  f  tM. 

DBAS  Ma.  Chsbkak:  I  shall  be  happy  to 
respond  to  the  eight  qnsstlona  raised  In  your 
AprU  SS  letter,  although  frankly  most  of 
them  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  especially 
ralavant  to  Znspeetlon'B  Investlgatton  of  Mr. 
Shanr's  Chargea. 

Before  anawertng  the  questions,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  my  report  to  you  was  a  oon- 
etse  presantatloa  of  stgnllleant  Inspeetton 
llBdiBgB  with  Important  snpporttag  factual 
detan  and  aeeeseery  background  Informa- 
tion. Tha  report  wae  not  Intended  to  be  an 
axhaustlva  treatment  of  every  possible  facet 
of  thla  matter.  Bowever.  ya«i  obviously  feel 
that  additional  detail  U  naeimary  fOr  a 
dearer  understanding  of  Uie  resulte  of  our 
iBveettgatlOB,  and  I  ahall  be  glad  to  provide 
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Bcre  are  apedlke  answers  to  your  quee- 


(1)  DMBt  dttier  Mr.  Bobert  Sdiafer  or 
Mr.  Robert  Spata.  or  both,  know  In  detaU  of 
Sherar%  tavolveuent  with  Mr.  Prledman  and 
Mt.  Cullea  before  M^.  Sherar  teetUed? 


by  Mr.  BdMtfer, 
Intel  ilawfd  Sharar  on  January  38,  IflW.  I 
ssparatdy  attach  Mr.  ^ata^  resume  of  perti- 
nent porttons  of  that  interview  and  later 
developmeiits. 

(3)  On  at  least  cme  oocaskm  wasnt  Rava- 
nus  Agent  Sherar  supplied  electronic  equip- 
ment by  a  Special  Agent  of  the  Intelllgenoe 
Division? 

On  the  occadop  you  refer  to,  a  special 
agent  of  the  San  ftandsco  District  Intelli- 
gence Dlvlsfon  put  Sherar  In  touch  with  the 
Sim  Prandsoo  PoUoe  Department  Where  he 
Obtained  a  recording  device.  Sherar  bor- 
rowed the  recorder,  planted  it  in  a  briefcase, 
recorded  an  interview  with  a  third-party  wit- 
ness In  tha  audit  cess  he  wae  woiMng,  and 
then  returned  the  recorder  to  the  Ptdloe  De- 
partment. Sherar^  group  supervisor  did  not 
authoilae  him  to  obtain  and  uss  the  recorder. 
Bar  was  Sherar  working  with  Ihtelllgence  on 
the  eaee.  Thus  the  special  agent's  group 
supervisor  did  not  liave  the  authority  to  au- 
thorise Sherar  to  use  the  equipment,  and  he 
doee  not  recall  telling  him  It  would  be  OX~ 
to  use  It.  The  special  agent  Involved  denies 
participating  in  the  recorded  interview  and 
statss  he  never  saw  or  used  the  information 
obtained  and  doesnt  even  recall  discussing 
it  with  Sherar. 

This,  Incidentally,  waa  the  eecond  Ume 
Sherar  made  unauthorised  use  of  electronic 
equipment.  After  the  Ibst  time,  Sherar  had 
been  admonished  by  bis  group  supervisor  and 
told  that  under  no  drcumstaneee  was  he  to 
use  such  equipment  again. 

(3)  If  Sherar  used  "immature  Judgment' 
in  1063,  why  did  he  continue  to  get  fine  fit- 
ness reports  through  1065,  and  why  was  he 
promoted? 

Although  I  see  no  Inconsistency  between 
the  fsct  thst  Sherar  used  immature  Judg- 
ment In  1083  and  his  subaequent  promotion 
in  April  1064,  the  answer  la  that  be  was  given 
"Satisfactory"  performance  ratings  and  pro- 
moted on  the  basis  of  Ills  satisfactory  per- 
formance as  a  reventie  agent. 

The  record  is  not  as  black  and  white  aa  the 
queetlon  implies,  however.  Sberar's  group 
Bupervlseor  first  recommended  him  for  pro- 
motion in  November  1063,  on  the  basis  of 
Improved  performance  over  1063.  The  rec- 
ord shows  that  the  Chief  Field  Audit  Branch, 
returned  the  recommendation  noting  that  a 
longer  period  of  improvement  was  needed 
and  that  "relatlonahlpe  with  taxpayers  and 
practitioners  also  needs  improvement." 

I  have  provided  this  Information  in  an 
attampt  to  answer  the  question  fully.  Bow- 
•var,  Sherar%  technical  competence  ss  a 
revenue  agent  subsequent  to  1063  was  not 
questioned  dther  in  the  context  of  Inspec- 
tion's Inveetlgatlon  or  d\irlng  the  adverse 
action  brought  against  him  for  falling  to 
cooperate  in  the  audit  of  hla  own  tax  returns. 
Ooosequently,  I  fall  to  see  the  rdevance  of 
this  question  and  answer. 

(4)  When  medman  complained  to  Oul- 
len  about  Sherar^  alleged  misconduct,  why 
dldnt  Cunen  follow  IRS  proceduree  and  im- 
mediately refer  the  matter  to  Inspection? 

IRS  procedures  do  not  require  a  District 
Dtrsctor  to  refer  every  complslnt  against 
a  ravenue  agent  to  Inspection  for  Investi- 
gation. On  the  contrary,  a  District  Director 
is  sxpaoted  to  exerdss  discretion  in  handling 
oomplalnts  of  this  kind,  and  to  refer  to 
IBspectlon  only  thoss  matten  which  in  his 
Judgment  require  an  Inspection  Investiga- 
tion. 

(6)  When  mspeetion  did  finally  look  into 
the  matter  at  yottr  direction  in  1066,  why 
dldn*t  they  question  all  of  the  relevant  wlt- 
neeeea,  such  ss  Mr.  Claude  Salter  who  was 
Chief  of  the  Audit  Dlvldah  when  the  whole 
affair  took  iriace? 

I  believe  Inspection  did  question  all  rde- 
vant  wltnessee.  Mr.  Salter  was  not  Inter- 
vtawed  because  there  was  no  rsason  to  ba- 
neva  ha  bad  any  pertinent  information  to 
offer.  In  1063  there  were  three  levels  of  man- 


Saltar  and  Sharar,  aad 
thsia  was  no  indleattan  In  tha  record  that 
Salter  bad  bc«i  dlraeUy  Involved  in  the 
matter. 

<6)  Why  did  nstrlot  Director  OuUen  by* 
psas  Saltsr.  Gardes,  and  Klaboe? 

I  Bss^ime  that  you  ars  asking  why  District 
Dlreotor  Cullan  referred  Friedman  directly 
to  Sherar'B  group  siipervlsor.  Mr.  CuUea 
says  ha  did  so.  beoauee  it  was  the  logieai 
thing  to  do  and  is  sound  admlnlstratlvs  prae- 
tlce.  I  agree.  Medman  was  oomplslnliif 
about  Sbsrar's  handling  of  ths  case.  Maam. 
Salter,  Gerdes.  and  Klaboe  were  managm, 
and  it  was  not  their  Job  to  be  familiar  witk 
the  detaUa  of  cases  being  handled  by  revenoi 
agente.  That  is  a  group  supervisor's  Job. 
Haywood,  ss  Bherar's  Immediate  aupervlsar, 
was  ths  logical  person  to  discuss  ths  matt* 
with  Frisdman. 

(7)  Why  did  Baywood  fail  to  send  Sherart 
letter  of  March  IS,  1963.  to  the  Chief  of 
Audit  to  whom  it  waa  addreeeed.  or  at  leait 
Inform  Sherar  that  he  waa  not  forwarding 
it? 

Baywood  did  forward  Bherar's  memoran- 
dum to  his  superior.  Field  Audit  Branch 
Chief  Klaboe,  who  In  tvan  routed  it  to  the 
office  of  the  Chief,  Audit  Division.  Mr.  Sal- 
ter's assistant,  Mr.  Oerdes,  read  the  memo* 
randinn  and  returned  It  to  Mr.  Klaboe.  The 
record  shows  no  further  action  was  taken. 

Upon  reading  this  document,  it  seems  to 
me  that  Sherar  intended  it  to  Justify  tili 
oondnot  to  his  superiors.  Given  the  tone 
and  content  of  the  memorandum,  it  aeena 
reasonable  to  assume  that  Messrs.  Haywood, 
Klaboe,  and  Oerdes  attached  no  great  Im- 
portance to  the  document  at  the  time. 

(8)  Why  wont  IRS  give  Salter  a  copy  of 
the  letter  from  Regional  Coounlsatoner  Hawk- 
ins to  the  Public  Health  Service  about  hli 
own  {i.e.,  Salter's]  health? 

Tm  at  a  loea  to  understand  what  poedblt 
connection  the  adverse  action  against  Saltw 
has  to  the  Inveetlgatlon  of  Sherar's  chargts. 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  It 
Salter  has  not  been  given  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter, becaxise  it  is  a  privileged  executive  com- 
munication and  was  never  intended  to  b* 
read  by  him.  It  was  the  Service's  oontentton 
throughout  the  Salter  appeal  that  the  reoortf 
of  his  fitness  for  duty  examination  waa  l^ 
relevant  to  the  dociunentatlon  of  the  adveni 
action  against  him,  and  the  Civil  Servloa 
Commission  sustained  the  Service  on  thli 
point. 

I  regret  that  the  inadvertent  onUsslon  of 
certain  detail  from  my  April  S  report  vaaj 
have  raised  doubts  about  the  thoroughnsn 
and  objectivity  of  Inspection's  Investigatioe. 
X  trust  that  the  additional  information  pn^ 
vided  above  will  clear  up  the  confusion. 
Slncsrdy, 

Sbkldom  S.  Cobxm, 

CommitaUmer. 
Hon.  BvwABO  V.  Lomo, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  AdminUirVtkot 
Practice  and  Procedxare,  VS.  Senatt. 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Attafhmfint 

Aran.  37, 1006. 

Raaom  or  Hwsis  IWTsaWBW  am  Ltna 

Divxu>ntxMTa 
I  mst  with  Mr.  Sherar  for  perhaps  t«o 
hours  during  the  afternoon  of  Janiiaiy  %• 
He  was  openly  hoetlle  and  prone  to  renuito 
deslgnsd  for  dramatic  Impact.  One  such  n- 
nutfk  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was  in  on  • 
"fix"  whereby  he  had  been  preesured  te 
break  off  a  tax  audit  In  1963.  He  attrlbntif 
the  preesure  to  an  alleged  friendship  of  tts 
taxpayer's  repreeentattve  with  the  than 
Commissioner. 

Mr.  Sherar  added  that  he  would  neva 
dream  of  giving  such  testimony  to  the  Suh- 
eomaUttee.  I  warned  him  that,  if  It  c«a« 
up,  he  wooid  have  to  teU  the  truth  u  ba 
saw  It. 


I  went  on  to  ezplor*  how  and 
It  aa  he  had  first  stated.    As  he 
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shy  ha  saw 
4utUned  his 


his  al- 
the  inter- 
did  not 
a  "fix"  at 
for  FelMu- 

to  Mr. 

y  con- 

hlm  on 

36  I  made 

of  avail- 

tsoever  to 


onunittee 

nend  st^M 

discarded 

lubconunlt- 


]iandllng  of  the  case  and  wha^  iotheta  had 

aid  and  done,  he  began  to  q 

ligstlon.    At  the  termination 

Ttfw,  I  wss  satisfied  that  Mr.  St^i 

Intend  to  make  an  allegation 

hla  testimony   then   schedvded 

without  bringing  the 
Sherar 'a  auperlora   (who  were 
atderlng  disciplinary  action 
unrelated  groimda),  on  Jam 
an  admittedly  cursory  examlna 
able  files.    I  found  nothing 
aupport  the  allegation. 

Believing  that  the  allegation  l#as  ground- 
lea,  I  did  not  bring  It  to  t|)e  Conunls- 
(toner'a  attention  nor  recomm^Bd  stepe  to 
Initiate  an  Inspection  investigation.  Be- 
lieving that  Mr.  Sherar  would  qot  nuke  the 
allegation  at  Subcommittee  public  hear- 
tnga— and,  moreover,  not  being!  at  all  sure 
that  It  would  be  advisable  or  pfaper  to  talk 
lucb  a  matter  over  vrlth  the  Si 
itaff  tn  advance — I  did  not  reco: 
to  bring  Mr.  Sherar'a  apparen 
notiona  to  the  attention  of  the 
tee. 

Br.  Sherar  failed  to  appear  at  |  the  Feliru- 
try  2-4  San  Francisco  hearings  deepite  a 
Subcommittee  subpoena  and  my  urgings  by 
phone  tbat  he  make  every  effort  to  come.  I 
did  not  see  or  talk  with  Mr.  Sherar  again 
until  be  was  called  as  a  wltneMby  and  for 
the  8ut>committee  in  Wasalngton  on 
lurch  30.  M 

Mr.  Sherar  had  been  dlsmlasMl  from  the 
Service  on  March  35.  I  did  not  Icnow  that 
the  Subcommittee  would  ask  %im  why  hs 
had  been  fired.  Had  I  consider^  that  poe- 
libillty.  I  would  have  expected)  his  answer 
to  be  that  he  bad  been  charged  ^th  failing 
to  cooperate  In  the  exanoinatiotlof  his  own 
Income  tax  affairs. 

When  the  question  was  askap  and  Mr. 
Sherar  dropped  his  bombshelT^I  was  as 
much  dismayed  by  the  turn  <.i  events  ss 
the  Subconmiittee  staff.  By  tha  t  time,  how- 
•rer,  aa  Senator  Loifo  advised  M  i  Sherar  at 
page  1247  of  the  Hearings  transcript: 

"I  dont  think  Mr.  E^ta  has  anything  to 
ny  at>out  your  testimony.  Tjou  are  not 
employed  by  the  Internal  Revewe  Service. 
Tou  don't  want  Mr.  Spata  to  re  p^eaent  you. 
70U  want  your  independent  00  mad." 

RoaB  ^  L.  Spstb. 

Ur.  LONG  of  Missouri.  T«i  things  of 
leneral  interest  will  be  noted:! First,  the 
Une  of  the  reply  which  indic^^  grudg- 
ing willingness  to  answer  the  questlons; 
•Qd  second,  very  unspecific  a^wers. 

The  answer  to  question  1  apparently  is 
that  both  Mr.  Spati  and  Mr.  l^|iaf  er  were 
fully  aware  of  the  situation  ttnd  could 
b»ve  prevented  it,  but  did  not,  ; 

The  answer  to  question  2  ai  terently  is 
•Ires." 

A>  to  question  3, 1  ask  unanlinous  ooh- 
•ent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkjom  the  "remarks"  from  Mf .  Sherar's 
fltneas  reports  for  1961  and  lpiB3-65. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
*ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t(t^e  Rbcoko. 
u  f<dk>ws: 

OcwMxa  1, 1060,  TO  I 
_^up  PA-31  organised  August  i.  Sines  no 
CMss  have  been  turned  in  by  ths  ipsnt  In  ths 
period  from  August  7,  due  to  idve  and  a 
™«1  case  being  developed,  rating  above 
y**  hito  account  a  discussion  of  cases  In 
Pfooees  with  the  agent  and  a  discussion  of 
We  capabiutlee  and  potential  wit »,  his  former 
■vpervlsor  and  supervisor  of  the  l  aaud  group. 
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OcTOBB  1, 1063.  TO  Bumam  80, 1068 
Agents  performapoe  during  .the  year  on 
heavy  cases  and  oomplax  Issuss  has  been  vary 
good.  Some  solid  issues  Involving  substan- 
tial tax  have  been  ralssd  and  agant  was  sup- 
ported la  his  findings. 

Daflnlte  improvement  ehown  under  Guide- 
lines for  Standard  lb  and  ac  over  preceding 
year. 

Agent  recdvad  an  incentive  award  Septem- 
ber 30,  1063  for  his  suggestion  to  improve 
Schedule  D  on  Form  1040. 

06tobb  1. 1068,  TO  SarraicaaB  80. 1064 
Mr.  Sherar's  performance  dtulng  this  rat- 
ing period  has  been  above  average.  He  con- 
tifiues  to  detect  and  skillfully  develop  sig- 
nificant and  unique  laeuee.  He  has  dons 
very  well  in  expedltloudy  disposing  of  prior- 
ity work.  His  technical  knowledgia  and  re- 
search ability  are  excellent. 

Agent's  cooperation  and  attitude  have 
been  exemplary. 

OcTOBXB  1,  1064,  TO  MaacB  14,  1965 
Mr.  Sherar's  performance  continues  in  a 
coounendable  manner,  with  a  high  degree  of 
technical  efficiency  and  a  display  of  resource- 
fulneea. 

Ocroan  1,  1064,  to  SaPTXiaBi  30,  1066 

Mr.  Sherar'a  work  for  this  rating  period  has 
consisted  of  the  heavier  grade  12  cases.  The 
results  tax  wise  have  been  very  good.  How- 
ever, agent  has  been  reminded  that  in  work- 
ing the  heavier  cases  he  must  be  ever  mind- 
ful of  equating  reeults  with  accrued  time, 
and  to  avoid  any  tendency  to  overwork  cases. 

This  is  a  deficiency  that  has  plagued  Mr. 
Sherar  from  time  to  time  In  the  past  and 
has  shown  some  indication  of  recurrence  this 
year.  Agent  Is  aware  of  this  and  will  have  to 
watch  hla  time  closdy  with  the  heavier  type 
cases  being  worked. 

Agent  attended  school  for  international  tax 
law  September  13-September  24  and  did  very 
well  in  class. 

During  the  rating  year  83  days  were  de- 
voted to  daaalficatlon  of  retuma. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  These  fitness 
reports  were  not  furnished  by  IRS  but 
rather  by  Mr.  Sherar,  who  does  not  have 
his  report  for  1962. 

As  to  question  4.  according  to  all  IRS 
regulations,  complaints  about  Illegal  or 
dishtHiest  activities  of  IRS  persoimel  are 
to  go  straight  to  the  Infection  Service; 
there  is  no  administrative  discretion 
about  the  handling  of  this  kind  of  altoga- 
tion  oi  wrongdoing.  In  8ui)port  of  this 
conclusion,  I  aA  unanimous  ocmsent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxooio 
the  current  regulations  in  effect  in  the 
San  Francisco  district. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  regula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoio.  as  foIMws: 

vs.  TuasuBT  DaPABTimrr 
Omn  or  nn  RaoowAL  Ooanciasroinii, 
San  Franeiteo.  Calif.,  yooember  2i,  1»S4. 
RC-SF-Memoraxultmti  No.  10-10,  Adm.  No.  87, 

COlCnJUKTB  Aim  AIXXOATIONS  OF  mSOONDITOT 

AH    offieeri    and    employees    0/    the    San 
frmndaeo  ragton: 

A.  PvrpoBB 

Ths  purpose  of  this  Meausandum  is  (1)  to 
restate  for  all  oflteers  and  employees  that  it 
is  the  Boit  respondblllty  of  Inspection  to 
conduct  investigations  Of  complaints  or  al- 
legations of  misconduct  or  Irregularity  on 
the  part  of  Internal  Revenue  Service  em- 
ployees, and  (3)  to  emphaslas  very  claady 
that  oomplalnts  and  aUegatlons,  howsoever 
reodved,  will  be  transmitted  promptly  to  tha 


Regional  InqMotor  or  AasistsBt  Ooounls- 
doner  (Inspection)  for  investlgatton. 

B. 


This  Memorandum  dertves  from  XB>4ltBM> 
ograph  No.  64-184  dated  July  88,  1964  and 
bearing  the  same  title,  which  Is  binding  upon 
all  oflloers  and  en^oyees  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Bmployees  should  also 
refer  for  related  InfonnatlOB  to  RC-SF-Olr- 
cuiar  No.  17.  "Xmployee  Obligations  with 
Respsct  to  Separate  ReepondbUitles  of  the 
Inspection  Service  and  Intelligence  mvlslon 
in  Invsstlgatton  Matters,"  which  waa  dis- 
tributed to  aU  employees  under  date  of 
December  16,  1988. 

C.  Inatruetiona  and  outllns  of  prooediirM  to 
be  followed 

1.  Juriadietion  of  the  Inapeotion  Service. 
Tha  Assistant  Commissioner  (Inspectlcm)  is 
charged  with  responsibility  for  conducttng 
all  investigations  of  complaints  and  aUega- 
tlons of  misconduct  or  Irregularity  on  the 
part  of  Internal  Revenue  Servlee  employees. 
Supervisors  and  omclals  of  ths  District  and 
Reglond  Offlcee  ahaU  not  conduct  or  direct 
any  tnveetigatlona  into  complaints  or  allega- 
tions of  the  typee  of  misconduct  or  irreg- 
lUarlty  listed  in  Attachment  No.  1  to  this 
Memorandum,  but  they  shall  refer  any  in- 
formation of  this  character  immediately  to 
the  Regional  Inq>ector  or  Assistant  Oommis- 
doner  (Inspection).  Only  nckatters  purdy 
administrative  in  nature  such  as  insflldency. 
Insubordination,  tardinsss.  etc.,  will  ba 
handled  by  such  siq>srvlsors  and  officials. 

3.  Direct  Cammumoation  of  Kmployee  Re- 
port. Kmployeca  noay  at  any  time  com- 
municate, verlMdly  or  in  writing,  c<»nplaints 
or  allegations  of  misconduct  or  Irregularity 
on  the  part  of  Intemd  Revenue  Service  em- 
ployeee  directly  to  the  Regional  Inspector, 
the  Assistant  Coomiisdoner  (InspsotloB) . 
any  member  of  the  In^Mctlon  Staff,  this  of- 
fice, or  the  Nationd  OfBce. 

The  following  zuunes,  addreeees  and  tele- 
phone numbers  are  provided  to  faellltata 
such  communication: 

Scott  C.  McCarl,  Reglond  InqMCtcr,  Flood 
Building,  Boom  1170,  870  Market  Street.  Baa 
Frandsco  2.  Callf<»nla.  phone  winwMfv,^ 
3-3888.  Kxt.  6461-6463. 

Barry  J.  Tralnor,  Asststant  Ooounlssloasr 
(iDspectloB),  iBternd  Revenue  Ssrvloe. 
Room  8088.  ISth  Street  and  Constltutloo 
Avenue.  Washington  36.  D.O..  phone:  STw- 
Ung  8-8400,  Bxt.  666-667. 

Ilie  identity  of  a  reporting  employee  and 
the  tafoimatlan  or  facts  reported  shaU,  wImb 
requested,  be  malntdned  1b  oonfldaBoe.  It 
shatt  Bot  be  required  tbat  aa  employee  ad- 
vlss  his  supervlKv  oonoeralBg  a  oomplalBt 
or  aiUgation  which  the  employee  aiakes 
dlraotty  to  iBspectlon.  this  offlee,  or  the  Na- 
ttonal  OOoe.  TbiM  prtvilege,  however.  U  to 
ba  carefully  distlngnlsbed  from  the  obllga- 
ttoB  of  every  cmpl^ee  to  follow  estobUshed. 
supervisory  Ubss  of  authority  Ib  preeeiitlni. 
job-oonaeoted  grievaaoes  iBvdvlag  iBteraal 
■dmlBlstiattve  proMems,  ss  deflBsd  la  RC- 
8*<-MsiBoraadum  No.  54-31,  "Proceduree  for 
GrievaBces.  Hearings  aad  iM^peals"  (see  par- 
ttoularly  part  B  therdB  aad  my  oAoe  nuaao- 
raadum  ob  the  same  subject  arirtrsssoil  to  aU. 
smployees  OB  AprU  38, 1064). 

8.  Dooumentotlon  of  gmptoyee  Beport.  A 
wrmea  or  varbd  report  of  mlsooaduot  or 
Irragulartty  should  ooutalB  aU  of  the  kaown 
faolB  aad  iBformatton.  aad  the  reportlBg  em- 
ployae  Should  also  IdsBttty  htnself .  FWsa 
oomplalBts  or  allegations,  laada  for  maUdoua 
reesoBB,  wlU  Bot  be  tolerated. 

4.  Oomm«n<esf«on  of  gmplogae  Report 
through  Superviaory  Ohannaia.  Bn^^loyeea 
Biay,  If  thay  desire,  submit  oomplalats  of 
mlsoondttot  or  tireguladty  through  their  su- 
pervlsors.  Ib  such  eases,  the  supsrvtaocs  wlU 
prtnnptlg  traasBilt  through  apptoprikta 
nhannals  sooh  oomplalnts  or  allegations  to 
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fiwpwtloa  for  fwoMnry  Mttoa.  it  li  tb» 
nqwoiltomty  ot  Oia  Dtotitot  Dtraeter  in  the 
dlatilet  oOm  uid  tiM  Beglcwl  OommlMion- 
«r  In  ttM  Rational  OOoa  to  toaura  that  thla 
poUcy  la  fromftlif  and  tgeeiivelfi  earrlad  out 
wban  tba  amployaa  ehooaaa  thla  ooiuaa  at 
aetton. 

ft.  Potting  of  Inttructlont.  A  copy  of  tbla 
lianiOfinrliun  azMl  Ita  attaehmant  ahall  ba 
conapleuoualy  poatad  at  aaeh  apaca  occu- 
paaoy  (nonoootlguoua  buUdiaO  in  wblch 
anylOTMa  an  atattooad  wllhln  tbla  nglon, 
tofatbar  with  copy  of  IB^Ilnuograph  Mo. 
M-IM  aad  Ita  attaohmanta. 

S.  O,  WaioxT, 
BegUmal  Oommiutoner. 

Attaebmant:  Uat  of  l^paa  of  Oaaaa. 

Distribution:  All  Kmployeaa. 

AXTACHMZMT  TO:  BC-BT-IfXlfOaAinnTM  MO. 

ia-10 
Vat  refaranca  purpoaaa  only,  thara  la  at- 
tached a  Uat  Indicating  typaa  of  caaaa  which 
ahould  be  referred  to  the  OfBcea  of  Regional 
XoqMctors  for  Inveetlgatlon.  Thla  llat  la  fur- 
nlahad  aa  a  guide  and  la  not  to  be  oonalderad 
aa  aU  Ineloalya. 

I.  AHagad  aoUoltatlon  and/or  acceptance  of 
a  bribe. 

a.  Alleged  acdlcltatloo  and/or  aoc^tanca  of 
faea  and  gratultlaa  for  preparation  of  tax 
ratuma. 

8.  Alleged  aoUcltatlon  and/or  aocaptanee  of 
faea  and  gratultlea  for  legal  work. 

4.  AUagad  uaa  of  offlolal  poaltlon  to  gain 
fawn. 

5.  Alleged  extortion. 

e.  Alleged  ambecBlement. 

7.  Alleged  abortagaa  and/or  trregiilarlttea 
In  acodUnta. 

8.  Alleged  mlaapproprlatlon  of  goremment 
funda. 

9.  Alleged  Improper  handling  of  tax  mat- 
tare 

10.  Alleged  Improper  conduct  during  a  tax 
examination. 

II.  Alleged  ooUorton  with  taxpayer  and/or 
taxpayer  aooountant. 

13.  Alleged  outatde  bookkeeping  and/or  ac- 
counting eervlee. 

18.  AUagad  ontalda  employment  without 
permlaalon. 

14.  Alleged  Improper  flnanolal  tranaaetlons 
with  taxpayara. 

It.  Alleged  Kateh  Act  vlolationa. 

16.  AUagad  aaaodation  with  gamblara. 
raeketeera,  and  other  peraona  of  ill  repute. 

17.  Conq>lraoy  to  defraxxl  the  United  Stataa 
government. 

18.  Raaommendatton  of  accountant  and/or 
lawyer  to  taxpayer. 

19.  Alleged  crltlclam  of  taxpayer^  account- 
ant aod/or  lawyer. 

90.  AUagad  eoUualoii  with  law  vlolatoc*. 

81.  AUagad  aoMcltatloo  aod/or  acceptance 
of  gttta  and  tufotm  tfom  taxpayera  who  have 
or  have  bad  mattara  pending  before  the 
Bureau. 

aa.  Alleged  UTlag  beyond  maana. 

as.  laauance  of  worthleaa  ebeoka. 

a4.  nnanolal  Interaat  In  manufacture  of 
tobaoeo  or  pmiduettoii.  rectUUMttflBi  cr  dl** 
tmatlaa  ot  dlatUlad  aplrlta. 

as.  Participation  In  preeanttng  taxpayer^ 
claim  agalnat  ffOTerament. 

M.  AUeged  Improper  conduct  during  ott- 


rt.  Raoognlatng  and  holding  oonferaaoaa 
-with  persona  known  to  ba  dlaqnalWIad 
-  M.  VWIure  to  report  in  wrtttag  ytoHaUcta 
at  May  raraiiue  law.  or  of  fraud  oommlttad  by 
any  penon  agalnat  tba  xmited  Stataa  under 
any  revenue  law. 

98.  AUeged    miaapproprlation    of    govem- 
mawt  property. 

80.  AtendODmant  of  port  of  duty. 

81.  OaatniettaD  or  altering  at  govaraiiMBt 
reeorda. 

81.  liMMBiie  uaa  of  intoadoaats  aad/or  la- 
toodeatlaii  whUa  on  duty. 


88.  >iiWiHa  oaa  of  intoxlcanta  and/or  in- 
toilcatton  wbU*  not  on  duty. 

84.  Arreat  for  mlademeanor  and/or  felony 
(not  connected  with  olllclal  duUea,  govam- 
mant  funda  or  property) . 

S8.  AUeged  falalflcatlon  of  daUy  report. 

86.  Making  or  preeenttng  falae,  flctttloua  or 
fraudulent  dalma  with  the  Intent  of  cheat- 
ing OT  defrauding  the  government. 

37.  Faiaa  atatementa  wbUe  under  oath. 

88.  KxoeaBive  gambling  or  betting. 

39.  Filing  of  falae  peraonal  income  tax 
retuma. 

40.  FaUure  to  pay  personal  Income  taxea 
and  to  pay  other  personal  and  famUy  debts. 

41.  Use  of  saroottce. 

48.  FaUura  toi  report  in  writing  any  dweUia 
tlon  or  malfeasance  on  the  part  oS  any  in- 
ternal revenue  employee. 

48.  Oivulgmg  information  on  retuma  or 
of  a  oonfldantlal  nature. 

44.  Falae  acacution  of  Jurat. 

46.  Acting  aa  attorney  or  agent  for  taxpayer 
In  the  proeecutlon  of  any  claim  against  the 
United  States. 

46.  Uae  of  outside  influence  to  obtain  pub- 
lic oflloe  or  promotion. 

47.  Speculating  in  stocks,  bonds,  or  com- 
moditlee. 

48.  SoUdtlng  contributions  from  govern- 
ment employees  for  gifts  to  official  superiors; 
acceptance  of  gifts  by  official  superiors. 

49.  Purchase  of  surplus  seized,  etc.  property 
offered  for  sale  by  authority  of  the  United 
States. 

50.  Deviation  from  complete  loyalty  to  the 
United  States;  membership  in,  affiliation 
with,  or  sympathetic  association  with  orga- 
nisations designated  by  the  Attorney  General 
aa  totaUtarlan,  faaolst,  communlrt  or  subver- 
sive. 

61.  Unneceasary  exposure  cr  display  of  flre- 
aims  by  employeee  authorized  to  carry  fire- 
arms. 

Mr.  LONG  of  MlisourL  Questions  5 
through  8  Involve  a  very  unusual  situ- 
ation surrounding  attempts  by  District 
Director  Cullen  and  Regional  Commis- 
sioner Hawkins  to  force  Audit  Chief 
Salter  to  retire  involuntarily. 

Despite  Commissioner  Cohen's  dis- 
claimer, there  may  be  a  very  stnxig  con- 
nection between  the  Sherar  situation  and 
the  attempt  to  get  rid  of  Salter.  In  any 
event,  it  is  curious  indeed  that,  despite 
requests  from  the  subcommittee,  IRS's 
Inspection  Service  doggedly  refuses  to  in- 
terview Sherar  and  Salter. 

And  why.  when  IRS  was  trying  to  force 
Salter  to  resign  did  Regloiial  Commis- 
sioner Hairidns  write  a  letter  to  the  Pub- 
lic HealtH  Servtee  about  S^ter?  And 
wfcor  will  they  not  make  a  copy  available 
to  him  to  use  in  his  own  defense?  Itie 
answer  to  this  last  question  we  know: 
Because  it  would  show  that  Regional 
Commissioner  Hawkins  committed  an  in- 
excusable breach  of  ethics  when  he  dis- 
patched the  letter.  It  is  a  "privileged  ex- 
ecutive communication"  for  one  reason 
and  one  reason  alone:  it  would  blow 
IRS's  case  against  Salter  sky  high  and 
indicate  to  the  world  the  tactics  that 
fits  uses  against  its  own  employees. 

In  Qine,  this  letter  about  Salter  will  be 
made  public,  either  in  court  or  in  the 
CoNOkxssiOMAi.  RscotD,  or  both. 

As  of  this  moment.  I  am  entirely  dls- 
satlsfled  with  the  record  in  the  Sherar 
situatioQ.  IRS  has  not  and  apparently 
will  not  Intestigate  thoroughly  and  Im- 
partially to  see  if  there  was  improper 
tampering  in  the  series  of  cases  leading 
to  Sherar's  firing.     If  there  was  dis- 


honesty there,  are  there  other  simiisr 
cases? 

And  why  is  IRS  so  hog-wild-bent  oq 
getting  Chief  of  Audit  Salter  out  of  tbs 
way? 

I  am  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  tba 
Treasury  to  see  if  he  will  not  order  aa 
investigation  by  Treasury  personnel  en- 
tirely removed  from  IRS. 

IRS  wonders  out  loud  why  we  investi- 
gate them  so  long.  If  their  attitude  does 
not  become  more  cooperative,  this  in- 
vestigation may  go  on  for  a  long,  long 
time. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  RELATIVE  DECLINE  IN 
FARM  PRICES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  there  has  been  great  and 
growing  interest,  not  only  here  in  the 
Senate,  but  also  in  every  home  in  Amer- 
ica as  to  what  happens  to  the  cost  of  our 
food  and  fiber  between  the  time  it  leavei 
the  farm  and  Is  sold  at  retail  to  the  Amer- 
ican housewife. 

All  too  often,  as  prices  to  the  farm- 
ers have  gone  down,  retail  prices  have 
stasred  up  or  risen;  seldom  have  they 
dropped.  Because  of  this  interest,  some 
2  years  ago,  the  seiiior  Senator  of  Wyo- 
ming [Senator  McGex]  Introduced  a  res- 
olution calling  for  the  appointment  of  s 
National  Cbmmission  on  Pood  Market- 
ing, authoriadng  this  Commission  to  make 
an  exhaustive  analysis  of  every  aspect  of 
food  marketing.  That  Commission  wQl 
be  reportinir  by  June  30. 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  rescdu- 
tion  calling  for  this  Ccmunlsslon,  I  wac, 
of  course,  pleased  when  two  able  Mem- 
bers were  appointed  from  Missouri,  Con- 
gresswoman  Lsomor  Sullivan,  of  8t 
Louts,  known  nationally  for  her  interest 
in  all  policies  affecting  consumer  prices, 
and  Dr.  Elmer  Klehl,  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture, 
The  Commission  will  have  some  most  in- 
teresting information  to  report,  and  we 
hope  some  constructive  suggestions. 

The  woiic  of  this  Commission  has  been 
followed  with  great  Interest  by  many 
Members  of  the  Congress,  by  eoonomisti 
and  farm  report^v. 

One  of  the  most  able  economist-report" 
ers  In  America,  who  presents  with  clarity 
and  aiH>reeiatlon  many  of  the  cMuplei 
problems  hi  our  society,  Sylvia  Porter,  de- 
voted a  column  this  last  we^  to  tiK 
questions  being  studied  by  the  Natiooal 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing. 

As  one  who  has  long  believed  that  the 
American  fanner,  by  his  productive  ge- 
nius, has  made  a  most  significant  contri- 
bution to  our  high  standard  of  living,  I 
was  glad  to  note  that  Miss  Porter  statei 
in  her  column: 

Since  19S0,  the  cost  of  marketing  of  food 
has  climbed  26  percent  wbUe  the  farm  nlvt 
of  food  aetuaUy  has  declined.  , 

For  the  readers  oi  the  COHOU88io>a 
Rxooao  who  might  have  missed  Miss  Pof 
ter's  comments,  I  ask  unanimous  eon* 
suit  that  her  column,  "Prices  Betwean 
Farm.  Store,"  as  it  appeared  in  the  Waab- 
ington  Evening  Star  on  May  17  be  iH' 
serted  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoto. 


the  article 

leRSOQBD, 

|17. 19661 

BXTWXBf 


May  23,  1»66 

There  being  no  obJeotionL 
w  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
M  follows: 

[From  the  Bvening  Star,  Ma; ' 

TOUS      ICOMXT'S      WOBTH— PlIC  I 

(By  Sylvia  Porter)  j 

The  U.S.  farmer  will  be  getuiig  an  average 
of  4  cents  for  a  pound  of  lettu^  In  the  final 
quarter  of  1966,  according  to  authoritative 
projections.  But  the  U.S.  conatmer  wiU  be 
paying  an  average  retaU  price  «'  26-38  oents 
for  the  same  lettuce.  LettuMi  doeant  go 
through  a  transformation  betvfjoen  farm  and 
(tore — comparable  to,  aay,  the  I  change  from 
s  povmd  of  hog  on  the  hoof  Va  a  pound  ot 
pork  on  the  counter.  A  head  If  lettuoe  Is  a 
bead  of  lettuce  U  a  head  of  lettuce. 

The  farmer  will  be  getting  about  88  oenta 
for  a  dozen  eggs  at  year  end,  according  to  the 
■sme  projections.  But  you'U  be  paying  an 
tverage  of  52-54  cents  for  these  egga.  Eggs 
dont  go  through  a  transfonaation  either. 
An  egg  Is  an  egg  Is  an  egg.  I ' 

A  pound  of  potatoes  should  be  bringing  the 
farmer  1.7  cents  in  the  last  quarter  whUe 
youU  probably  be  paying  5% -6^  cents.  The 
tboye  obeervatlons  apply  to  potatoes,  too. 

Where  doea  the  money  go  between  farm 
and  store?  It  goes  into  all  tlie  (q;>erationa 
lumped  under  "food  marketinth  Ttanspor- 
tstlon,  processing,  packaging,  CQ^playlng.  ad- 
Tertlslng,  promoting,  selling.  Jt  goes  into 
an  ever-widening  niimber  of  store  services: 
Big  parking  lots,  check-cashingi  baby-sitting. 

The  farmer's  share  of  the  $1  nou  spend  for 
food  roee  from  a  poatwar  annual  low  of  87 
cents  In  1964  to  41  cents  in  th^  first  quarter 
ot  this  year,  reflecting  generaUvj  higher  farm 
prices  and  bringing  net  realized  income  per 
farm  to  an  estimated  «4.600  id  1966,  an  In- 
oease  of  56  percent  since  1066. 

Nevertheless,  a  full  69  cents  df  your  doUar 
gtUl  Is  going  to  the  "intermeduries."  Since 
I960,  the  cost  of  marketing  I  pf  food  has 
climbed  25  percent  whUe  the  firm  value  of 
rood  actuaUy  has  declined.         I 

The  food  price  spread  has  rlpn  so  relent- 
lessly—In times  of  faUing  as  well  as  rising 
farm  prices — that  Congress  li  1964  estab- 
lished a  National  Commission  en  Food  Mar- 
keting and  ordered  it  to  make  sn  exhaustive 
probe  Into  every  aspect  of  the  ^pread.  After 
more  than  a  year  of  Investlgal  ipn,  the  com- 
mission is  sUted  to  release  11  ri  flndings  on 
June  30.  I 

Its  recommendations  to  Coni  iess  well  may 
carry  some  exploeive  implic^ilons.  While 
the  commission's  flndings  are  a  secret,  an  In- 
lormed  report  is  that  It  wUl  |i)ake  "critical 
observations"  about  the  parts  played  in  re- 
taU  food  prices  by  advertlnng,  trading 
itampe  and  such  marginal  ser  r^cea  ak*  baby- 
sitting. { 

Of  course,  much  of  the  rtseDi  the  spread 
between  farm  prices  and  retaiU  food  prices 
is  easy  to  explain.  i  ! 

On  our  side,  we're  demanding  and  getting 
an  enormous  array  of  servlcea 'ranging  from 
elaborate  parking  lota  to  dattling  display 
cases  for  perishables.  We're  trading  up  to 
more  and  more  convenience  IfXxiB,  pre-cut, 
pre-cleaned.  pre-frozen,  all  processes  which 
cost  money.  We're  generally  buying  more 
expensive  meats,  fruits,  vegetafbles. 

On  the  nuu-keter's  side,  tben's  no  doubt 
that  costs  of  most  processing  amd  marketing 
services  have  been  increased  steMllly.  In  food 
marketing  flrms,  average  hourly[wages  are  86 
percent  above  1950.  Also  onlthe  retailer's 
dde.  there  are  the  Inevitable  hloden  expenses 
of  spoilage  and  trimming.  I 

Relatively  speaking,  food  remains  a  bar- 
gain, taking  an  average  of  onlj  18 J  centa  of 
••ch  of  our  after-tax  doUars. 
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But  the  warning  to 
^Hl'^t  in  our  nation. 


Ifarkettng  Oommlaalon'a  repor; 


the   l^od   industry, 
la  clear:  With   the 


on  the  prloe 


spread  coming  up  and  with  oonaumar  r»- 
aaatmant  over  food  prlcaa  ao  wldeapraad.  it 
wlU  ba  in  a  hot  apotUght  in  coming  montba. 
What'a  more,  if  a  substantial  percentage 
of  the  projected  sUde  in  farm  prices  Is  not 
reflected  in  declining  food  prices,  the  Indus- 
try also  could  be  on  the  hot  spot. 

Mr.  STMINOTON.  Mr.  President, 
were  it  not  for  the  productivity  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture,  food  prices  would  be 
far  higher  than  they  are  today;  and 
American  families  would  be  qiending 
much  more  than  the  18.2  cents  of  each 
after-tax  dollar  of  personal  Income  for 
food. 


PHASmO  OUT  OP  CERTAIN  DE- 
FENSE INSTALLATIONS— SPRINO- 
FIELD  ARMORY 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  November  19,  1964.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  announced  that  a  numl>er  of 
defense  installations,  including  Spring- 
fldd  Armory,  were  to  be  phased  out. 
Shortly  thereafter  a  group  of  Armory 
employees  joined  with  civic  and  Oovem- 
ment  leaders  to  form  the  Springfield 
Armory  Technical  Committee,  and 
Henry  T.  Downey,  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant in  Springfield,  offered  his  serv- 
ices to  draw  up  their  arguments  against 
the  proposed  closing. 

Since  then  Mr.  Downey  and  the  Com- 
mittee have  worked  diligently  without 
pay  to  preserve  Springfield  Armory  for 
the  defense  of  our  Nation  and  to  assist 
the  Springfield  community  and  its 
people.  A  presentation  of  their  argu- 
ments was  made  to  Secretary  McNamara 
in  his  ofDce  in  the  Pentagon  and  later  he 
visited  the  Armory  Itself .  This  presenta- 
tion was  so  thorough,  so  meticulous,  and 
so  convincing  that  the  Secretary  ordered 
an  entirely  new  study  of  the  Armory  by 
an  independent  firm  of  management 
consultants.  Last  fall  this  firm  rendered 
its  report,  basing  its  advice  that  the 
Armory  should  be  closed  not  so  much  on 
the  competitive  position  of  the  Armory, 
as  on  the  stated  policy  of  the  Defense 
Department  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  have  all  possible  manufacturing 
contracts  carried  out  by  private  industry. 

The  Springfield  Armory  Technical 
Committee  and  Mr.  Downey  again  an- 
alyzed their  figures,  collectliig  new  ones, 
and  made  a  report  to  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee. 
This,  too,  was  a  most  thorough  presenta- 
'tlon  and  covered  all  aspects  of  the 
Armory.  While  it  differed  in  some  re- 
spects from  the  approach  taken  by  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Technical 
Committee's  and  Mr.  Downey's  presenta- 
tion gained  the  admiration  of  the  sub- 
(XHumittee. 

Mr.  President,  this  kind  of  a  discus- 
sion is  a  much  more  useful  discussion 
than  ones  we  have  seen  in  some  cases 
where  highly  emotional  appeals  well 
founded  in  concern  for  the  individuals 
Involved  have  been  made  for  the  restora- 
tion of  defense  establishments.  The 
overall  concern  of  our  national  defense 
and  our  national  economy  deserve  a 
thorough  discussion  In  t^Tns  of  cold 
facts  as  well  as  the  facts  of  human  un- 
derstanding.    The  Springfield  Armory 


Technical  Oommittee  made  such  a  pres- 
entation. 

Wbm  the  President  arid  Secretary  ot 
Defense  eventually  determined  the  Ar- 
mory should  be  closed,  they  based  this 
decision  on  how  the  Armory  fitted  into 
overall  policy.  The  Defense  Department 
through  its  Independent  management 
consultants  indicated  that  the  Armory 
was  competitive  In  many  areas  due  to 
the  skills  and  energies  of  its  onployeee. 

One  of  the  Sprln^eld  Armory's  older 
buildings  has  the  date  1796  over  its  door. 
Its  newer  buildings  have  the  most  mod- 
em machinery  available  anywhere  for 
the  production  of  small  arms.  Ftom  the 
nintlock  Brown  Bess  miisket  to  the  M- 
14,  frcHn  the  handcranked  Gatling  gim  to 
the  terrible,  modem  Vulcan  machine 
caimon.  and  from  the  battles  of  the  War 
of  1814  to  those  in  the  rice  paddles  of 
Vietnam.  Springfield  Armory  and  its  peo- 
ple have  made  a  contribution  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  These  men 
and  women  deserve  our  respect  and  our 
gratitude. 


.  -iiTt 


MORALIT7  OF  UJS.  COMMITMENT  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace  and  freedom,  men  of  all 
religions  joined  together  during  World 
War  n  to  eradicate  the  threat  of  the 
Nazi  philosophy  of  tyranny,  radam.  and 
the  degradation  of  the  IndlviduaL 

Religious  leaders  at  that  time  saw  no 
conflict  between  Judeo-Christian  prin- 
ciples and  the  need  to  defend  such  prin- 
ciples by  the  use  of  force. 

They  remembered  the  philosophy 
enimciated  by  St.  Augustine  who  said 
that  "just  wars  are  usually  defined  as 
those  which  avenge  injuries." 

They  recalled  that  St  Thomas  had 
pointed  out  that  for  a  Just  war  to  exist, 
three  things  are  necessary : 

First,  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  by 
whoaa  command  the  war  la  to  be  waged. 
Secondly,  a  juat  cauae  la  required,  namely 
that  thoee  who  are  attacked  ahould  be  at- 
tacked baeauae  they  deaerve  It  on  account 
of  some  fault.  Thirdly,  it  Is  essential  ttiat 
the  belligerents  should  have  a  rightfiU  in- 
tention so  that  they  intend  the  advanoement 
of  good,  or  the  avoidance  of  evU. 

Our  religious  doctrine  almost  from 
Biblical  times  has  never  believed  war  in 
itself  to  be  either  wrong  or  immoral.  It 
has,  instead,  judged  the  morality  of  war 
upon  the  basis  of  the  cause  it  serves. 

The  current  confiict  in  Vietnam  has 
stimulated  much  criticism  by  church 
groups  and  religious  leaders.  Often  it 
appeexs  that  the  bulk  of  religious  senti- 
ment opposes  the  use  of  force  in  all  cir- 
cumstances. This,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  for  critics  represent  only  a  vocifer- 
ous minority.  The  majority  of  religious 
leaders,  Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Jewish, 
reoognlJEe  that  in  Vietnam  we  serve  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Independence,  and 
self-determination.  They  understand 
that  this  commitment  Is  consistent  with 
our  religious  philosophy  which  has 
always  stressed  the  dignity  of  hum.  Any 
tyranny  which  degrades  the  individual 
is  one  which  as  Christians  and  Jews  we 
cannot  help  but  expose. 
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Jk'  Tcmnt  artlete  br  Albert  Vonpan. 
pubUahed  In  "Axnerlam  Judaism."  the 
mdriteatton  of  the  UnloB  of  American 
RebBBW  Ooncregatlons,  stated: 

Inunonlltjr  of  AitiotIcthi  acUana  In  VUt- 
D«m  arlM*  from  our  "pMulUrly  Amezleui 
brand  of  otw— iTt  sntt-Oommtitilam.'* 

This  article  went  mi  to  say  that  "Viet- 
nam Is  not  oomparable  to  Munich  and 
Hitler." 

The  poaltton  taium  tar  Mr.  Vorman 
has  since  been  erltifalwd  by  many  Jewish 
toaders  who  are  interested  In  making  It 
elear  that  this  statemoit  does  not  repre- 
sent their  view. 

Mr.  Monroe  R.  SheinberK.  national 
oteeutlTe  director  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  America;  refutes  Mr.  Vor- 
span's  analysis  In  an  article  in  the  cur- 
sent  Jssue  of  the  "Jewish  Veteran."  He 
states: 

>  In  World  War  S.  an  Jetn  rMoivwl  thalr 
jbadc  conflict  betwasn  lo>r«  of  cotuitry  and 
liMe-  of  paace  In  faror  of  love  of  countay. 
Why,  In  Vietnam,  do  some  suddenly  prefer 
peaoe.  even  if  it  meazu  Communist  take- 
o>v«rT  And  why  do  some.  Uke  Bfr.  Vorspan. 
when  It  cornea  to  trust  and  faith  In  their 
country,  reverse  the  a^-old  Ameztean  pre- 
sumption of  Innooenoe  until  proven  guilty  I 

-  Mr.  Shelnberg'B  artiide  is  a  perceptive 
dlmwmslon  of  many  of  the  issues  Involved 
In  the  morality  of  our  ouzrent  commlt- 
■oent 

'  I  wish  to  share  It  with  my  ooOeagues, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rboors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Raooao, 
as  follows: 

Mofo  PioM  NaneifAi. 

'^  Monroe  R.  Shelnberg,  National  Kzeeutlte 

Director) 

(THe  foUowing  it  not  to  be  Interpreted  aa 
en  attack  on  Ktform  JuO^tlrm.  In  fact.  7 
^BTiU  thu  OS  a  Joy  meml>er  of  a  Heform  Tem- 
ple agitated  Wtth  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Conffre^attone.  tt  end  thU  month's 
editorial  are  designated  to  rstae  epeci/lc  quet- 
tUme  reyardm^  tAe  personal  vietot  of  ttaff 
members  of  the  organiamtion.  The  petition 
e/  PretMent  and  Director  of  the  Proframs 
repiaeent  the  top  leaderOiip  in  the  UAHC. 
With  their  views,  toe  aharply  diaogree.) 

"nmku  AKo  TH«  jxwim  coNscmtcB" 

That  U  the  title  of  a  featured  article  by 
Albort  Vonpan  In  the  Paaaovar  1906  lesiie  of 
4m«riMn  Judaism,  the  pubUoatlon  of  R«. 
form  Judaism  In  America.  Mr.  Vorapan  Is  a 
high-ranking  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
parent  body,  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
OoDgragatlona:  a  preface  to  the  article  de- 
acnbee  tt  aa  "an  expreesloo  of  peraonal  opin- 
ion." In  aplto  at  such  a  dlM^lahner.  tt  le 
obvloua  from  aU  the  baokgroond  etrcum- 
ataaeea  that  the  artlola  purpcfts  to  be  ottotal 
and  authorlUtlTe. 

Mr.  Vonpan's  theeU  may  be  briefly  sum- 
mar1«ed  ae  foUowa: 

"We  Jews  should  be  oonoemed  with  the 
Vietnam  crisis  because 

"We  must  htip  tMiwt^iw  ^  bealihy  climate 
M  ctvU  Ubertles. 

]_  "BnaUtian  of  the  war  threatens  support 
tldr  tha  Oraat  Sooiety.  ^^ 

i    "Jews  are  tradlttooany  fl|htan  for  peaee. 

~ImflMndlty  of  Amertean  aotloos  In  Vlet- 

n  arleee  from  oar  'peonUarly  American 
brand  ot  obeoialTe  antt-oommunlom.'  caueii^ 
us  to  mlalead  our  own  people  about  ao-callad 
'afgreaatoB.'  etc. 

"Vlecaam  le  not  'oflWitmraMt  to  Montdi  aad 
Bttter."  \ 


SaTtng  stated  the  foregoing,  as  ma  aa  a 
netooriy  hoattle  Intarpretatton  of  American 
actions  In  Vietnam.  Mr.  Vorapan  then  In- 
dulgee  in  tired  pUUtudee  for  "Instant  peace." 
His  propoeed  solutions:  Dtaoontlnue  the 
bomblags,  onoe  more.  Renew  diplomatic  at- 
tempte  to  negotUte  for  peace.  Keep  remind- 
ing the  world  of  the  ancient  Jewish  beUef 
that  he  Who  saves  one  life  savea  a  world. 

Two  burning,  baste  queetlons  atUl  remain: 
1 )  U  the  United  Statee  again  dlsoontlnuee 
bombings  (for  how  long  and  what  happena  to 
our  aoldlera  meanwhUef)  and  we  do  every- 
thing povlble  to  bring  about  negoUaUons 
towards  peace,  but  Hanoi  stlU  refueee.  what 
thenT 

3)  What  makee  this  war  more  immoral 
than  World  War  n?  Mr.  Vorspan,  no  pacifist, 
fought  in  (hat  one;  RabbU  served  brav^  as 
chaplains,  all  without  audible  protect  then 
about  the  role  of  Jewish  peaoe-mongertng. 

In  World  War  n,  all  Jews  resolved  their 
basic  conflict  between  love  of  country  and 
love  of  peace.  In  favor  of  love  of  country. 
Why,  In  Vietnam,  do  some  suddenly  prefer 
peaoe.  even  If  It  means  Communist  takeover? 
And  why  do  some,  like.  Mr.  Vorspan,  when  It 
comee  to  truat  and  faith  In  their  country, 
reverte  the  age-old  American  presumption  ot 
Innocence  \intll  proven  guUtyt  Mr.  Vorspan's 
distorted  version  of  "history,"  straining  to 
disprove  the  Amertean  position  that  It  is  In 
Vietnam  to  help  repel  Oommunlst  aggreealon 
should  dailght  Hanoi. 

The  Senior  Jewish  Chaplain  In  Vietnam, 
M«]or  RUduutl  Dryer,  wrote: 

"I  certainly  share  the  desire  of  all  well- 
meaning  people  that  this  war  be  brought  to 
an  end  as  quickly  as  Is  reasonably  poeatble. 
But  we  cannot  bring  this  about  \inllaterally 
when  we  are  not  the  aggreeaors,  when  the 
other  side  refuse  even  to  consider  a  peaceful 
aolutton.  For  a  time,  we  stopped  the  bomb- 
ings of  North  Vietnam.  This  brought  no 
ceesatlon  of  Viet  Cong  aggression  In  the 
South.  It  only  brought  the  response  that  no 
cease-fire  would  result  from  the  ceesatlon  of 
the  bombings  unleee  this  a/^on  was  aooom- 
paniod  by  a  oomiriete  American  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  and  a  complete  Commtmlst 
takeover.  I  hate  war  aa  much  as  anyone, 
but  this  Idnd  of  submission  Is  not  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative.'" 

A  few  words  are  In  order  about  some  of 
the  other  arguments  and  chargee  put  for- 
ward. It  la  deliberate  nonsense  to  state,  as 
our  author  does,  that  there  are  dangerous 
indications  of  rising  McCarthylsm,  threat- 
ening to  represa  and  deter  dissent  over  Viet- 
nam. 

Quite  the  contrary  is  true.  Never  has 
there  been  so  much  dissent  over  a  crisis  or  a 
war.  Never  has  there  been  more  uninhib- 
ited dlseusslen  with  lees  repression  on  a  vital 
laue  of  world  concern.  Of  course,  there 
have  be«i  a  few  examplee  of  Ul-advlsed 
counteraction  (such  as  Hershey's  early 
statements  on  re-clasalfylng  dissenters,  and 
the  overly-harsh  penalty  for  draft  card 
burning). 

But  what  many  dissenters  seem  to  be  de- 
manding is  more  than  freedom  from  repree- 
idoo,  they  expect  to  be  Immune  from  crltl- 
otsm. 

If  a  Vietnam  dlaesnter  cannot  stand  the 
heat,  he  should  stay  out  of  the  kitchen.  I 
say  to  htm  that  I  afllrm  his  right  to  dlaaent, 
and  to  object  to  our  Vietnam  policy,  and  to 
state  what  he  considers  to  be  the  facts  and 
their  impltcattons  in  any  way,  he  wlshee. 

But,  having  said  that,  I  also  aver  strong- 
ly that  our  dimsnter  s  version  of  the  'truth' 
of  the  history  and  badiground  of  the  Viet- 
nam crlste  to  distorted.  Inaccurate  and  un- 
worthy ot  Jewish  respect  for  truth. 

Much  to  aude  of  the  undemooratte  re- 
glmee  we  support  In  Vietnam,  and  alsewhare. 
We  dont  try  to  Impoee  American  type  de- 
mocracy on  countries  tmsulted  or  unwlUng. 
We  do  try  to  urge  more  demonaoy  where 
we  help.    At  all  events,  the  worst  that  could 


'teiMI  maik  country  to  eommvaism,  aShKhst 
w«  try  to  help  them  prevent. 

Another  example  of  the  author's  ladk  et 
perception  to  hto  anlde  and  critical  thnut 
at  U.S.  action  In  Santo  Domingo.  Todait 
newqjaper.  as  I  write  this,  dtes  the  ststo- 
mento  of  two  top  members  of  Santo  Donng. 
go's  Commimlst  Party,  exactly  what  ov 
Qovemment  and  many  Americans  feamL 
that  the  Reds  were  about  to  attempt  to  taki 
over  that  coimtry,  but  were  forestalled  bt 
American  Intervention.  Tlito  was  pubUshM 
In  World  Marztot  Review,  the  authorltatlvt 
worldwide  Communist  publication,  for  um 
benefit  and  edification  of  Party  mf  mben. 

The  author,  and  hto  many  weU-motlvat«d 
fellow  myoplcs  are  pitifully  unable  to  is* 
the  grim  fact  that  peaoe  to  as  bllatenU  ai 
war;  as  long  as  one  side  wishes  to  oonttnui 
fighting,  peace  to  Impoeslble.  Our  Qoveni- 
ment's  reeolve,  pubUdy  sUted  clearly  and 
stnoerely,  to  to  offer,  negotUte  for  peace,  bm 
to  continue  to  reetot  aggreealon  until  psaet 
to  won,  or  the  aggreealon  ceasee. 

We  support  that  poslUon.  I  believe  mvt 
Jews,  most  Amertoans.  most  free  men  do. 


POREION  INVESTMENTS  IN  INDIA 
Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sak 
unanimous  consent  that  a  news  report 
carried  In  the  Simday,  May  15,  Issue  (rf 
the  Washington  Post,  "Breakthmnyh 
Seen  for  Foreign  Investors"  be  printed 
in  the  Recokb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscom,  ' 
as  follows: 

BaXAKTHaOUGH  SXXN  roB 
FOBXICN    iNVXSTOaS 

Nxw  DxLBi,  May  14. — A  breakthrough  for 
foreign  private  Investors  shaped  up  todaj  u 
India  agreed  to  form  a  partnership  with  the 
American  International  Oil  Co.  to  build  and 
operate  a  seo-mllllon  farm-fertilizer  plant 
In  Madras. 

The  agreement  to  unique  because  it  givsi 
the  private  firm  managerial  control  of  tbt 
plant — a  concession  denied  to  many  ottMr 
proepectlve  foreign  Investors  which  thaa 
have  gone  elsewhere. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  Indis 
has  no  graver  problem  than  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  food  to  susta^  the 
lives  of  its  inhabitants.  In  this  respon- 
sibUity.  it  has  faUed  indefensibly  and  in- 
humanely. Its  officials  have  insisted 
upon  a  socialistic  govemmentally  oper- 
ated economy  as  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  its  hungry  people. 

The  Amerlcsm  International  Oil  Oo. 
for  several  years  has  been  prepared  to 
build  a  $60  million  farm-fertilizer  plant, 
as  one  of  the  primary  steps  that  muit 
be  taken  In  India  to  provide  food  for  Its 
Inhabitants.  The  officials  of  the  Indlsn 
Otovemment.  however,  adhering  to  their 
concept  that  socialism  will  provide  the 
cure  for  the  problems  confronting  the 
Indian  people  insisted  that  If  the  Amer- 
ican International  Oil  Ck>.  did  build  s 
fertilizer  plant  In  India,  the  management 
of  it  would  have  to  be  vested  In  the 
Indian  Oovemment.  The  American  In- 
ternational OH  Co.,  of  course,  refused  to 
hazard  a  huge  investment  of  Its  dollsn 
while  it  was  denied  the  right  to  man- 
age and  that  right  was  placed  in  tbe 
socialist  government  of  India. 

India  adhered  to  its  socialistic  phUoe- 
oi^:  the  American  International  Oil 
Co.  prudently  refused  to  invest  Its  money 
In  a  farm-fertlllaer  plant  in  India  unle« 
the  management  of  the  plant  were  placed 
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in  the  hands  of  the  investmrs  and  not  in 
those  of  the  Indian  sodalia  tj  government. 

The  aforementioned  mews  report 
pointing  that  the  officials  JQf  India  have 
flnally  recognized  that  It  iHll  be  In  the 
best  mterest  of  the  hungiiy  inhabitants 
of  this  nation  of  500  milBon  people  to 
allow  investors  of  the  United  States  to 
build  a  fertilizer  plant  ana  |  to  operate  it 
tmder  the  management  oU  skilled  UJS. 
personnel. 

No  more  important  f 
been  made  by  the  officials 
Oovemment  than  the  de 
foreign  investors  to  build 
farm-fertiliser  plant  in  pa 
the  Government  of  India  bi . 
management  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
foreign  investors  skilled  aM  learned  in 
the  management  of  such  Plants. 
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FREEDOM  OF 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Presldettt,  many  al- 
leges and  universities  have  'been  troubled 
by  the  question  of  whether  ipeakers  who 
espouse  the  Communist  cause  should  be 
allowed  to  address  student  groups  at 
their  schools.  Recently  the  president 
and  board  of  trustees  of  Inttana  Univer- 
sity were  urged  by  some  p  iTsons  to  for- 
bid a  speaker,  who  admntedly  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  ffarty  USA,  to 
vpear  on  the  Bloomingtbn  campus  of 
that  Institution.  I 

In  refusing  to  cancel  t^  scheduled 
engagement,  both  Elvis  J.  Stahr,  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  and  Trank  E.  Mc- 
Klnney,  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, asserted  the  Importance  of  preserv- 
ing and  defending  the  cbnstitutioni^l 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  spMch.  Despite 
ttieir  firm  opposition  to  coi^unism  as  a 
philosophy  and  way  of  life,  i  these  admin- 
istrators pointed  out  that  the  enemies  of 
freedom  would  be  pleased  tt  we  took  ac- 
tions of  this  type  which  uHdermtae  the 
very  foundations  of  the  Billjof  Rights  by 
adopting  the  tactics  of  a  tocalitarian  re- 
lime.  As  President  Stahr  {wrote,  it  does 
not  appear  that  "a  closed  campus  is  a 
lound  way  to  engender  bel|ef  In  an  open 
society." 

In  an  article  which  api4ared  In  the 
Indianaixtlis  Star  on  Mas  16,  Mr.  MC- 


Klnney  stated  that  he  had 


stzxHig  faith 


In  the  intelligence  of  our  students  to 
separate  fact  from  falsehood."  Because 
of  the  universal  significance  of  the  points 
vtiich  he  makee,  I  ask  ungnlmous  con- 
sent that  this  article  by  lA\  McKlnney, 
•long  with  an  editorial  whibh  appeared 
In  the  Indianapolis  News  oh  May  9,  be 
IHlnted  in  the  Record. 

lliere  being  no  objectiok  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  l|ii  the  Rbcord, 
•s  follows: 

IPtom  the  Indlanapolto  Star  J  May  6,  1908] 

1.17.  Exnxss  Fatth  or  iNn^LfjaxNai  ov 
Btuuxntm  Hxabxmc  "Orasa  Smx" 
(By  Prank  K.  McBllnney,  preanent,  tioard  of 
trusteee,  Indiana  Unlvfratty) 

The  Trustees  of  Indiana  Umlverelty  have 
bsen  aaked  by  nximerous,  Mrloua-minded 
loosiers  to  order  the  cancellatlan  of  the  en- 
Pgnnent  of  Herbert  i^thricw  to  speak  on 
^campus  at  the  mviutlon  of  ja  smaU  group 
ft  students.  | ' 

^hey  have  emphasized  the  contradiction 
UA  tbe  frustraUon  of  permittltig  an  Amarl- 


oaa  eltlaen  who  to  a  member  <rf  the  Commu- 
nist Party  USA,  to  speak  on  public  |m>perty 
of  the  university  before  an  audience  ot  atu- 
dento  and  faculty  and  the  prees  at  a  time 
when  our  United  Statee  to  engaged  In  armed 
conflict  in  Viet  Nam  to  contain  Communlft 
military  aggreealon. 

They  would  unwttttagly  have  us  deny  the 
oonsUtutltmal  guarantee  of  freedom  of  sj>eech 
in  the  anger  and  frustration  of  the  world 
situation  at  thto  point  In  history. 

We  loathe  and  desptoe  Communist  totall- 
tarlantom  and  bo  does  tbe  president  of  our 
university.  But  we  are  aware  that  the 
enemies  of  our  freedom  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  destroy  it  by  undermining  our 
belief  in  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights 
and  our  free  institutions.  We  will  not  aaatst 
the  Communist  conspiracy  by  denying  free- 
dom of  speech  and  thereby  martyring  Its 
mouthpiece.  To  martyr  this  man  or  to  tUtter 
him  aa  a  dangeroiu  man  to  let  open  hto 
mouth,  to  to  grant  him  victory,  because  he 
will  tiken  have  forced  us  to  abandon  our  own 
principles. 

We  have  str<mg  faith  In  the  IntelHgence  of 
our  students  to  sepanite  fact  from  falsehood, 
to  differentiate  Indoctrination  from  educa- 
tion and  to  expoee  the  hyi>ocrtoy  of  a  Oom- 
munlst wboee  system,  wherever  it  to  in  con- 
trol, has  brought  violence  and  suppreealon  to 
millions. 

As  Lt.  Gen.  Lewto  B.  Hershey  said  on  the 
I.U.  campus  the  other  night: 

"Thto  country  to  too  big  to  be  afraid  of 
anybody's  talking  about  it.  Communism  has 
no  BUI  of  Rights.  We  do  have.  Banning 
thto  talk  would  advance  thto  man  and  hto 
cause  more  than  any  favor  you  could  bestow 
upon  him." 

We  ^tee  with  Oen.  Hershey.  With  regard 
to  the  DuBoto  Club,  we  have  supported  the 
position  that  the  Subversive  Actlvltlee  Con- 
trol Board  should  have  time  to  determine  Ita 
atatvto.  We  have  done  this  in  the  interest 
of  the  American  principles  of  fundamental 
faimeaa  and  due  process. 

However,  If  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  has  not  acted  upon  the  attorney 
general's  petition  by  the  time  of  our  board 
meeting  at  commencement,  we  propoee  to 
review  tbe  entire  policy  of  the  university 
with  regard  to  the  regtotratlon  of  student 
organizations  in  a  thorough  and  aggressive 
manner. 

(Vtom  the  IndUnapolto  News,  May  9,  1906] 

I.U.,  WKtX  SOBBT 

In  thto  column  last  PYlday  we  Indulged  In 
comment  about  the  oSlclato  of  Indtona  Uni- 
versity In  connection  with  the  visit  to  the 
I.U.  campus  of  Herbert  Aptheker,  a  recog- 
nized spokesman  for  the  Communist  party. 

The  News  was  lU-advtoed  regarding  the 
circumstances  surrounding  Aptheker's  visit 
to  Bloomlngton — our  comment  and  criticism 
was  harsh  and  nnjusttfled.    We  are  sorry. 

Teaching  Communism  In  our  schooto  as  an 
economical  and  political  way  of  life  to  an 
entirely  different  matter  than  Itotenlng  to 
what  some  Communist  leader  has  to  say. 

The  right  of  free  expression  to  the  funda- 
mental right  of  all  liberty.  We  try  to  prac- 
tice what  we  preach  and  that  means  even  If 
we  dont  agree  with  anything  you  say  we 
will  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  It. 

If  the  American  system  of  free  speech  and 
free  enterprise  qannot  survive  exposure  to 
eommtmlstie  propaganda  and  exploitation 
tlwn  Indeed  the  American  system  to  weak  and 
vulnerable. 

But  we  believe  It  to  the  best  In  the  world 
and  can  withstand  attack  f^om  anybody  In 
the  world.  Let  the  Communists  and  the 
Socialists  and  the  neutrato  have  their  say. 
The  American  piedtarnknoe  and  record  in 
contrast  to  tfaelra  wHI  always  win  out. 

Remember  Amerlea  to  great  only  beoause 
America  to  free — In  thto  case  tree  without 
fear  to  hear  both  sides. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  OOV.  D|AM 
MOODY,  0¥  TEXAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  t/Zr.  President,  the 
State  of  Texas  and  the  Nation  yesterday 
lost  one  of  Uielr  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens— ^former  Got.  Dan  Moody. 

Governor  Moody  retired  from  polltlos 
at  «n  age  hef  ore  many  even  give  thought 
to  entering  the  field.  At  37  he  hstd  com- 
pleted two  terma  aa^Qovemor.  He  said 
at  that  time  that  he  wished  only  to  con- 
tinue his  law  practice  and  become  a 
better  lawyer,  and  he  subsequently  went 
on  to  become  ohe  ot  Texaa'  foremost 
attorneys,  though  his  influenoe  In  State 
and  national  politics  and  govenunent 
ctontlnued  untti  his  death. 

Qovemor  Moody  began  his  career  as  a 
State  District  Attorney  at  age  37.  and 
subsequently,  as  the  State's  youngest^At- 
tom^  Oeneral.  became  known  for  striet 
•BfOfrcemcnt  of  the  law,  particularly 
against  Ulegal  Ku  Klux  Klan  iM'actioee. 
V^hlle  Attorney  General,  he  personal^ 
handled  much  of  the  State's  Utl^tlon. 

After  serving  one  term  as  attorney  geci- 
eral  he  was  elected  Goveraer  and  served 
two  terms.  Most  noteworthy  during  his 
terms  were  undoubtedly  the  tremendous 
strides  which  were  made  In  the  fields  ot 
education  and  highway  oonstructloa. 

I  extend  to  the  family,  as  I  know  do  my 
colleagues,  the  deepest  of  sjmipathy  at 
this  time. 


UBRARY"  SERVICES  UNDER  THE 
SIiEMENTARY-  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  -i>i 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  durtiik 
ite  deliberations  on  Federal  assistance 
to  education  in  1965,  many  preeslng  prob- 
lems of  our  public  and  private  schocds 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. Among  these  urgent  problems,  we 
became  aware  that  nearly  30  percent  of 
our  public  schools  had  no  school  Ubrary 
services.  Title  n  of  the  comprehensive 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  corrected  this  situation  and  has  put 
millions  of  new  Ytooks  and  teaching  aids 
into  the  hands  of  young  Americans. 

When  President  Johnson  signed  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education  bill 
in  Johnson  City,  Tex^  on  April  11,  196S, 
he  stated  that  he  had  great  expectations 
of  what  this  law  would  mean  for  all  of 
our  jroung  people. 

Mr.  Presldetit,  I  believe  my  colleagues 
wni  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  new  and 
exciting  educational  world  which  has 
been  opened  to  the  children  of  Van 
Buren,  Maine.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
Alan  Madore,  a  student  In  the  pubUc 
schocds  of  Van  Buren: 

Our  school  library  was  empty  and'  old. 
Books  were  torn  and  abelves  were  falling 
down.    There  was  so  mterest. 

He  goes  on  to  lay  that  as  a  result  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa^ 
tlon  Act: 

Our  lllirary  changed  from  a  lonely  place 
to  an  over-p<^>ulated  area.  We  now  have 
over  2,000  books'  and  sncyclepedlaa.  Cycto- 
testhers  lisve  been  used  to  boost  our  knowV 
edge  abaut  different  sabjects.  So  many  peo- 
ple go  that  we  have  to  set  up  a  system.  From 
three  to  five  aad  ssves  to  nine  ths  library  to 
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o|ta^  atuMata'  ourka  hav9  bean  going  up 
and  peopto  sppraeUte  osir  lUirMry.  Our 
wbool  haa  cbao^M  complataly.  Tlxaaka  to 
paopta  Uka  you,  wa  ara  anjojrlng  It. 

I  brieve  thla  1»  an  doouent  tribute 
from  a  younc  Aravlcan  vboae  horiions 
ATB  being  broAdened  throoch  Pmident 
Jotanaon's  efforts  toward  a  Onat  Soetety 
4ar  Amertea. 


-fl; 


HAVY  OCEANOORAPHY— WHAT 
AND   WSY 


Mr.  UAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  Rear 
Adm.  Odale  D.  Waters,  Jr.,  Oeean- 
ogrM>)Mr  of  the  Niavy,  addressing  the 
third  Navy  symposluai  on  military 
ooeanograi^iy  held  recently  In  San  Dl«go. 
warned  there  are  orltleal  years  ahead  in 
ooeanogn^^  and  that  there  may  be 
aalor  changes. 

''The  title  of  Admiral  Waters'  address 
l«s:  "Navy  Oceanography— What  and 
1*hy." 

Admiral  Waters  called  for  greater  «m- 
Ithasis  on  research  and  surrey  programs 
iiX  eeastal  and  Inshore  waters,  stating: 

msa  wmifara  Is  a  moat  potent  weapoo. 
partlCTilaily  In  coaatal  regions.  In  spite  of 
*ou»  wmrj  good  work  by  the  Nayy  BClne  De- 
feaaa  Laboratory  and  other  groups,  there 
•ra  atlU  many  gapa  In  our  basic  knowledge 
Of  Inabore  oceanography. 

He  added: 

'  Another  ahallow-watar  operation  that  can 
c<»>tlnulng  help  U  amphibious  warfare. 


The  admiral  is  perhiMM  the  Nation's 
leading  authority  on  mine  warfare.  Fol- 
lowing Pearl  Harbor  he  created  and  ran 
the  Nttvy's  first  Mine  Disposal  School, 
later  commanded  the  Naval  Weapons 
Station  at  Yorktown.  Va..  and  the  Pacific 
Fleet  Mine  Force.  The  admiral  also  has 
served  as  senior  technical  officer  In  the 
design  of  atomic  weapons  at  the  Naval 
Ordnance  Laboratory,  and  participated 
In  the  Bikini  bomb  teste. 

Tighter  direction  of  spending,  and 
greater  orientation  toward  the  produc- 
tion of  practical  results  were  predicted 
by  the  Ooeanographer  of  the  Navy  in 
the  Oovemment-supported  oceano* 
grfiphlc  ixtwram.  who  cited  the  lmp<x- 
tanee  of  fijiheries  and  ocean  mtaiing  ca- 
pahllltles  along  with  expansion  of  mili- 
tary capabtiitjr. 

itx.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Admiral  Waters'  address,  de- 
livered May  11,  at  the  third  U^.  sym- 
posium on  military  oceanography,  held 
At  the  V&  Maval  Tiralnlng  Cmter.  San 
Diego,  be  piinted  In  the  Rcoou. 

Tbare  being  no  objeotion.  the  address 
«M  ordOTBd  to  ^  pitoted  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  foDows: 

t>i.  l^TT  OauMoaaarBT— What  am  War 
(By  Sear  Adm.  Odala  D.  Waters.  Jr.,  Thin! 
MUltary  Oeaaaograpby  Syvpeatum) 
It  is  a  real  plaaaure  Xorn^a  to  aitrtraaa  this 
openin^t  aaaaloa  of  the  Third  Military 
Ooaanogi^tfiy  Bytapoalum,  which  for  the  lint 
ttma  la  b^Uig  held  outalde  the  Waahlngtea 
•nk.  I  would  ttha  to  «ak*  thla  ogipoctuDlty 
to  thaak  Oaptaia  Boahsa  and  tlw  parsoiuMl 
««  tba  Mavy  ataetranlos  Laboratory  for  tbalr 
<aa  asrorta  In  hasting  H.  and  X  oaUy  hope  t>M^ 
«•  oaa  And  auoh  pleasant  and  -«**"*^«*'TiHr 
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stimulating   aurronndingB   tat   avr   futore 
meetings. 

Tbeae  aympoala  are  unique  In  several  re- 
spects. For  one,  although  there  are  doeens  of 
meetings  on  oceanography  held  each  year, 
thla  Is  the  only  one  devoted  exclusively  to 
mUltary  appUeattona— appUcatlona  which  are 
only  now  beginning  to  unfold. 

Second.  It  la  the  only  one  which  encour- 
agea  the  preae&Utlon  of  claaslAed  toplca.  AU 
too  often,  our  sdenUats  are  denied  academic 
reoQfnitlon  for  thatr  outstanding  work,  since 
for  security  reasons  they  cannot  publish  in 
aclantiflo  Journals.  At  these  sympoala  they 
can  be  heard  and  appreciated  by  others  who 
are  deeply  involved  in  similar  pursuits.  I 
think  that  Navy  oceanographers  are  doing  a 
great  Job  in  Improving  our  national  defense 
poature.  Here  we  can  discuss  realistically  our 
stature,  our  achievements,  our  plans  for  the 
futiire,  and  even  our  shortcomings  If  any 
can  be  located. 

Moat  of  you  are  familiar  with  tb«  general 
figures  on  the  National  Oceanographlc  Pro- 
gram lA  this  country.  The  breakdown  for 
an  average  year  shows  that  Navy  t\mda  about 
-haU  of  the  total.  A  few  other  big  ageaclea— 
the  National  Sdeooe  Foundation,  the  Biueau 
of  Commercial  Flsherlea,  and  the  Environ- 
mental Sclencea  Service  AdmlnlstraUon,  con- 
tribute 10  to  20  percent  each.  The  remainder 
Is  made  up  by  about  a  dooen  Emaller  agen- 
clea,  each  carrying  a  few  percent  of  the  total. 

A«  many  of  you  may  know,  the  true  Navy 
figure  Is  more  like  two-thirds  of  the  total, 
and  It  Is  this  part  being  classified  so  that  It 
doesn't  ordlnarUy  show  In  pubUc.  that  these 
MUltary  Oceanographlc  Symposia  are  aimed 
at.  This  is  really  the  moat  Important  part 
of  our  work;  for  It  Is  the  most  lugent.  1 
cant  even  recite  the  titles  of  all  theae  varied 
programs;  the  speakers  during  the  next  three 
days  wlU  cover  a  few  of  the  more  Important 
topics.  This  morning,  I  would  like  to  give 
you  briefly  some  philosophy  on  ocean- 
ography, both  Navy  and  National;  mention 
some  q^eclSc  gaps  which  need  attention,  and 
make  a  few  suggestions  for  the  future. 

In  the  first  place,  all  of  us  in  the  govern- 
ment need  to  keep  reminding  oiu-selves  that 
we  exist  to  provide  some  specific  service,  and 
for  no  other  reason.  It  la  aU  too  easy  for  a 
laboratory,  or  an  agency,  or  an  entire  bu- 
reaucracy to  start  thinking  that  It  Is  an  end 
In  Itaelf.  It  U  too  easy  for  us  to  slip  into 
tha  groaa  error  that  a  government  laboratory 
Is  run  to  produce  results  that  are  of  Interest 
only  to  scientists. 

It  may  even  be  uncomfortable  to  ask  our- 
aelvea  "What  have  I  done  to  Improve  our 
national  defense  posture  during  the  past 
year?"  Are  you  ready  to  Justify  in  detail 
to  your  employer,  the  T7nlted  States  Ux- 
payer,  how  you  have  spent  his  money,  and 
show  him  what  he  got  for  It? 

Kven  If  we  don't  often  have  to  explain  our 
work  to  the  man  In  tha  street,  we  are  called 
on  more  and  more  to  Jiutlfy  it  to  our  Im- 
mediate customers  In  the  Navy's  operating 
forces.  We  must  also  sell  our  program  to 
our  bossea  In  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Bureau  of  tha  Budget,  and  the  Congresa.  As 
we  continue  to  fight  a  war  In  Southeast  Asia, 
all  support  programs  (Including  oceanog- 
raphy) are  facing  Increasingly  fierce  com- 
petition with  the  operating  needs  of  the 
fighting  forces. 

During  the  coming  months  our  work  ihU|4 
be  crttlcally  re-«zamlned.  It  must  be  ahatply 
focused  on  the  urgent  mlUtary  problems  at 
hand,  rasponalve  to  Navy  needa.  and  with  all 
tha  tat  trimmed  out.  A  large  segroent  of  the 
Navy  la  on  a  combat  footing,  and  we  In  the 
atipport  eatahUshmant  cannot  simply  oon- 
tlnua  "huslnaaa  as  vmaai." 

The  same  Is  tnie  throughout  government. 
The  eonospt  of  prognun-packaglng  which 
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has  proved  such  a  useful  tool  In  defense  plaa. 
nlng,  may  be  extended  to  non-defense  fm- 
des.  Productive  programs,  which  can  bt 
ahown  to  be  coat-effective,  wlU  prosper,  sad 
those  which  dont  measure  up  wlU  be  la 
trouble. 

Fortunately,  the  Navy  has  always  ba« 
oonaumer-orlented.  We  have  been  llvt^ 
with  the  package  program  methods  for  yeaa. 

The  coming  years  wlU  be  critical  once  tm 
oceanography,  and  there  may  be  majar 
changes.  There  will  be  tighter  direction  of 
spending,  greater  orientation  toward  tha  pi«- 
ductlon  of  practical  results,  and  ellmlnatUat 
of  duplication.  If  we  concentrate  on  correct- 
ing our  shortcomings,  I  am  certain  that 
Navy  wUl  continue  to  receive  the  sop. 
port  we  need  for  oiir  vital  defense  prograas. 
Begardleaa  of  what  changee  are  forthcoaUag, 
our  beat  i4>proach  In  the  Navy  Is  to  Insun 
that  we  are  doing  the  best  possible  Job  for 
the  least  money. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  great  number  of 
agencies  In  the  national  oceanographlc  pro- 
gram. It  Is  sometimes  urged  that  this  dli- 
perslon  through  so  many  bite  and  pieces  It 
a  bad  thing — that  it  fritters  away  money, 
and  leads  to  duplication.  I  think  that  prt- 
clsely  the  opposite  Is  true.  The  greatest 
strength  of  our  national  program  Is  that  It 
Is  In  the  hands  of  the  users.  Experience  hss 
repeatedly  shown  that  the  cloeer  a  sdenot 
Is  to  the  user,  the  naore  It  Is  used,  m  the 
long  run,  the  development  and  expansion  of 
a  mUltary  oceanography  capability,  a  flsb- 
erles  oceanography  capability,  or  an  ocean 
mining  capablUty,  la  of  far  greater  Impor- 
tance to  the  man  In  the  street  than  anj 
Ivory-tower  program  of  pure  science.  Ws 
should  not  forget,  however,  that  practieal 
results  will  only  be  as  good  aa  the  adenee  oo 
which  they  can  be  based. 

Similarly,  the  fact  that  Navy  has  many 
varied  programs  Is  a  atrong  point.  Ths 
vigorous  work  carried  on  at  such  places  m 
the  Navy  Electronics  Laboratory,  the  Naval 
Ordnance  Teat  Station,  the  Naval  Ocean- 
ographlc Office,  and  the  Navy  Civil  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory  Insure  that  the  environnunt 
la  integrated  into  the  basic  laboratory  proj- 
ects. I  caxmot  imagine  any  sort  of  apfMlad 
oceanography  being  carried  out  eSecttvdy 
with  the  oceanographers  completely  sepa- 
rated from  the  sonar  experts,  the  fishermen, 
or  the  mining  engineers. 

What  U  important,  both  In  the  Navy  and 
national  frameworks.  Is  to  distinguish  be- 
tween wasteful  duplication  on  one  hand,  and 
planned  redundance  and  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches on  the  other.  We  mxist  foster  co- 
operation and  a  full,  Interchange  of  data  and 
results,  without  overcontrolllng  and  tying 
our  handa  with  red  tape.  We  must  Insure 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  poeslblllty  of  a 
project  being  of  mUltary  value,  without  sti- 
fling individual  Initiative  and  precluding 
fortuitous  breakthroughs. 

Having  such  a  wide  variety  of  approachas 
by  different  people  has  been  moet  productlvt 
in  solving  Navy  problems.  One  thing  tbst 
we  sometimes  overlook  Is  that  in  solving  our 
own  problems,  we  may  also  have  solved 
someone  else's.  In  dealing  with  other  agen- 
dea  through  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Oceanography,  I  am  more  and  more  tm- 
preeaed  with  how  we  all  face  the  same  gen- 
eral queatlon. 

It  aeons  to  me  that  one  ot  the  main  ways 
we  can  upgrade  the  overall  value  of  our  Nary 
oceanoipaphle  program  to  to  consider  the 
non-mUltary  by-producta.  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Robert  Baldwin,  speaking  earllir 
this  year,  mmtloned  this. 

"Our  need  to  accomplish  miUtary  objeo- 
ttves  (said  Mr.  Baldwin)  frequenUy  oolncidii 
with  the  needs  of  other  agendea,  insUtn- 
tlona,  «r  Industrial  flrma  to  achieve  qsM* 
different  obJecUvea  .  .  .    The  Navy  has  a* 
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obligation  to  the  national  ii^reat,  .  .  .  and 
«e  will  accept  the  reepondbl  tity  for  helping 
to  develop  the  technology  necked  for  mastery 
of  the  sea.' 

Mr.  Baldwin  waa  Q>eakiiik  particularly 
•bout  ocean  technology,  but  1 1  le  need  to  look 
to  the  broadest  possible  apillcationa  exlsta 
for  aU  our  oceanographlc  stufUes.  In  some 
easss,  the  obligation  already  exlsta.  The 
Kaval  Oceanographlc  Office  hi  4  had  for  many 
years  a  statutory  responsibilijt^  to  merchant 
nuuriners,  as  well  as  to  Navy  navigators,  m 
other  cases,  the  obligation  may  be  a  moral 
one.  In  any  event,  we  must  watch  for  those 
cases  in  which  five  percent  niore  effort  can 
produce  fifty  percent  more  results.  We  must 
tailor  our  surveys  and  Instritment  develop- 
ment with  an  eye  to  other  usats,  not  Just  our 
own  needs.  Tlieae  extraa  Willi  lead  to  a  more 
•fflclent  national  program,  bbd  foster  co- 
operation with  other  agencle^t  with  sdence, 
and  with  Industry. 

During  the  next  few  days  70U  will  hear 
(jolte  a  lot  about  what  U  belt);  done  in  mili- 
tary oceanography.  I  would  like  to  mention 
Just  a  couple  of  things  that.  In  spite  of  this 
wide-ranging  effort,  can  stihd  additional 
attention. 

Our  mUltary  oceanographicJ  work  to  now 
htavily  slanted  toward  subnnrine  warfare 
and  ASW.  These  are  certainly  Important  as 
well  as  difficult  areas.  We  niist  remember, 
however,  that  there  still  exist  some  other 
branches  of  the  Navy  whlcnl  need  ocean- 
ographlc support,  and  whoeejproblems  have 
not  perhaps  been  given  sufflqient  attention. 

One  of  these  I  can  discuss,  from  personal 
knowledge  acquired  in  my  last  tour  as 
OOIONPAC.  Mine  warfare  Isi  k  most  potent 
weapon,  particularly  in  coasnad  regions.  In 
iplte  of  some  very  good  woriT  by  the  Navy 
Mine  Defense  Laboratory  and  other  groups, 
there  are  still  many  gaps  In  oi»t  basic  knowl- 
edge of  Inshore  oceanograpkv.  There  are 
even  greater  gaps  In  our  stcnk  of  data  on 
coastal  areas  around  the  worlq  Where  we  may 
possibly  have  to  engage  in  mlfie  warfare.  It 
teems  to  me  that  our  reeeancCi  and  survey 
programs  In  these  critical  fielUi  could  stand 
greater  emphasis.  T 

Another  shallow-water  operaklon  that  can 
use  continuing  help  is  amph(elous  warfare. 
We  have  been  producing  coalt  and  landing 
beach  studies  for  over  twenty  ytars,  but  there 


U  itlll  a  lot  to  learn  and  a  grMat  number  of 
nirreys  to  be  conducted  to  gsttier  the  basic 
Information  that  we  need.        ]  | 

In  this  same  vein,  I'd  like  to  mention  an 
Item  which  may  not  be  thought  of  as  ocean- 
ographlc, but  is  certainly  the  iC^anographlc 
OOoe's  best-selling  final  product.  This  is 
the  common,  garden-varletk  navigator's 
chart.  Without  theee,  no  NaVy  operation  of 
tny  sort  can  be  carried  out.  A  ship's  captain 
VDuld  no  more  think  of  sailing  without 
charts  than  he  would  of  saUing  without  am- 
sranlUon.  | 

Tet  m  spite  ot  the  basic  SIterations  in 
naval  vessels  and  in  concepts  of  warfare,  the 
navigator's  chart  has  not  ctisnged  in  any 
tubsUntlve  way  In  the  last  thousand  years. 
The  methods  of  gathering  bawymetrlc  data 
liave  not  been  greatly  improved  since  the 
tOTentlon  of  the  echo-sounder  Of  ty  yeara  ago. 
Ihe  methods  of  handling  and  {nesenting  data 
to  the  seaman,  and  his  uae  (tf  ill  In  navigation, 
are  fundamentally  imchang^  from  the 
methods  used  by  John  Paul 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  o^  of  the  moet 
tetile  fields  for  practical  nuutoe  scientists. 
Bow  can  we  acquire  data  on  the  coaatllne 
*ad  ocean  bottom  more  quickly  and  pre- 
dssly?  How  can  it  be  prootatn/i.  Integrated 
^Ui  other  source  mataolals,  4i^d  put  Into 
PnducUon?  in  ships  that  i^*  ^^  times 
wer  and  a  hundred  times  lar  nr  than  those 
«  ancient  days,  how  can  tod  i^'a  navigator 
<>•  given  better  tools?  Surel,r  our  modern 
**chnology  can  come  up  with  ^nprovements 
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which  make  better  uae  of  the  standard  flat 
piece  of  paper. 

Indeed,  the  aame  i4>proach  needs  to  be 
taken  to  the  ivesentatlon  of  aU  oceanograph- 
lc data.  Atlases,  tabulations,  and  mesaages 
are  out  of  place  in  a  ahlp  crowded  with  com- 
plex command  and  control  apparatus.  We 
at  the  Oceanographlc  Office  have  begun  to 
look  at  these  problems,  but  they  beset  us  aU, 
and  need  our  concerted  effort. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  areas  that  occur 
to  me  under  the  heading  of  'unfinished  bxisi- 
neas',  and  each  of  you  could  come  up  with 
entirely  different  lists.  This  is  what  makes 
oceanography  such  a  challenging  field.  In 
aU  phasea  of  the  marine  sciences,  from  the 
moet  baalo  research  to  the  ultimate  engi- 
neering an;>llcatlon,  the  horizona  of  the  sea 
■re  unlimited. 

I  am  sure  that  the  papers  we  are  going  to 
hear  d\iring  this  symposium  will  not  only 
report  on  accomplishments,  but  suggest  new 
topics,  new  approaches,  new  uses  for  our 
knowledge.  It  is  this  double  payoff  which 
has  made  the  two  previous  sjrmposia  so  val- 
uable, and  I  look  forward  to  an  even  greater 
success  during  this  session. 


8TOCKPILBS  OP  STRATEGIC 

MATERIAI^S 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  about  the  advisa- 
bility of  stepping  up  releases  of  stock- 
piled materials  at  this  time  while  de- 
mand is  firm  and  prices  are  high. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  short-term  (Hrofit  and 
aid  the  balance-of-paymento  deficit.  On 
the  other,  there  Is  the  possibility  that 
defense  production  on  the  scale  now 
widely  predicted  might  Involve,  as  the 
Mining  Week  magazine  recently  pointed 
out: 

Replacement  of  metals  released  from  the 
stockpile  at  prices  far  higher  than  those 
now  being  obtained. 

This  policy  ocmtrasts  with  that  of  the 
Communist  countries,  which  seek  "to  in- 
crease their  supplies  of  strategic  mate- 
rials by  building  up  output  regardless  of 
cost,  and  hoarding  metals  In  which  self- 
sufficiency  has  yet  to  be  attained." 

Khrushchev,  It  must  be  remembered, 
threatened  to  sxupass  Western  powers  In 
metal  output,  and  in  recent  years  there 
have  been  significant  Increases  in  the 
production  of  metals  In  Communist-con- 
trolled countries. 

Mr.  Charles  Will  Wright,  former 
Chief  of  the  Mining  Division  of  the  Uj5. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  has  recently  issued  a 
statement  In  which  our  current  policies 
with  regard  to  metals  are  discussed. 

He  concludes  that: 

It  Is  •  •  •  vital  that  the  Western  Powers 
establlah  without  delay  a  firm  and  aggres- 
sive mineral  p<^lcy  to  maintain  their  present 
dominating  industrial  position  in  this 
changing  and  confused  world,  which  posi- 
tion may  be  lost  because  ot  the  Slno-Sovlet's 
growing  mineral  potential — a  menacing 
threat  to  otir  survival. 

With  the  aid  of  a  detailed  chart  out- 
lining the  mineral  output  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc,  Mr.  Will  makes  an  impres- 
sive contribution  to  our  understaiuling 
of  this  serious  problon. 

I  desire  to  share  his  thoughto  with 
other  Senators,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  statement  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  RtootB. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

MXTALS  AKB  tub  FOTTMSSTIOir  STONSS  TO 
MODKKIf    CnnUKATION 

(By  Charles  WlU  Wright) 

THX   IXABOWS    WHT  

Metals  are  vital  for  military  and  indna^ 
trial  power.  The  Communist  controUed 
countries  are  increaaing  their  output  ot 
metals,  often  regardless  ot  cost,  and  are  ao- 
qulrlng  quantltlee  of  raw  mineral  produeta 
fran  Free  World  countrlee  for  futxire  uae. 
They  are  also  contracting  for  additional  sup-, 
pliea  from  theae  countrlee  and  advancing 
funds  for  mining  c^wrations.  The  leas  de- 
veloped metal  producing  countries  within 
Uie  Free  World  are  being  infUtrated  by  Com- 
munlat  agents.  Their  Influence  is  spreading 
and  the  natlona  shotdd  be  awakaned  to  the 
dangers  ahead  due  to  theae  obscure  aottV- 
Itlea. 

Khruahchev  threatened  to  outrank  the 
Western  Powers  in  metal  output.  The  at- 
tached table  "l^etal  Output  of  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  Bloc  for  iSM"  to  quite  reveallxig  aa  It 
ahowa,  in  psroeotnges  of  world  output,  com- 
pared with  that  at  1&64.  Increased  produc- 
tion of  metaU  In  Commimist  controlled 
countrlee,  except  for  gold  and  aUver.  In 
fuels  Communist  output  of  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  was  Increased  from  29  to  44 
percent  and  petroleum  from  9.9  to  ie.S  per- 
cent. However,  since  1962  the  Communist 
ou^ut.  In  percentages  of  world  output,  haa 
decreased  for  iron  ore,  antimony,  tin,  sine, 
coal  and  petroleum  In  addition  to  furttisi^» 
decreaaea  in  gold  and  sUver. 

Backed  by  an  arsenal  of  mlssHee,  the 
UBBJEl.  to  now  attempting  to  exaggerate  her 
striking  power  and  clainis  that,  in  industrial 
output,  she  wiU  soon  bury  us.  To  carry  otit 
thto  threat  many  hundreds  of  geologists  and 
mining  engineera  have  been  detaUed  to  find 
and  develop  new  mineral  ooemreoeea  In 
Communist  controUed  countries.  No  other 
naUoD  haa  poured  so  much  money  in  acquir- 
ing metaU  and  building  up  heavy  tnduatrlss 
at  the  expenae  of  living  atandards.  And  in 
addition,  during  the  past  decade,  Conununist 
coimtrles,  led  by  the  U.SJ8JI.,  increased  pur- 
chasee  abroad  from  $IS  billion  a  year  to  over 
•S  bUIicm  or  about  four  timee.  And  the 
njB.SJt.  with  its  7-year-pUn,  that  will  end 
thto  year,Js  already  busy  on  a  second  7-year- 
plan,  that  wlU  carry  through  to  1972  by 
which  date  aha  hopea  to  overtake  us  and 
other  Western  Powers  in  industrial  output. 

To  counter  theee  aggressive  actlvitiea,  and 
for  survival  of  the  free  world,  every  effort 
must  be  made  not  only  to  prevent  ahlpments 
of  metato  and  metal  products,  a  queatUmafele 
taak,  to  0(»nmuntot  countries  but  to  Increase 
output  and  acquire  the  metal  produots 
needed  for  greater  industrial  progress  within 
the  Western  nattooa.  Obviously  such  effort 
to  be  successful,  wUl  requlxs  oonalderable 
reorientation  of  our  foreign' poUey. 

It  to  therefore  vital  that  the  Western  Pow- 
ers estahltoh  without  delay  a  firm  and  ag- 
greaaive  mineral  policy  to  nUdntaln  their 
preeent  dominating  Industrial  position  in 
thto  changing  and  oonfused  world,  irtileh 
position  may  be  loat  beoauae  <a  the  Slno- 
Sovlet's  growing  mineral  potential— a  menace 
ing  threat  to  our  survival.  , ' . 

The  Bureau  at  Mines  Issues  most  Cotnpre^ 
hendve  Mineral  TeaTboaks  and  monthly 
Trade  Notes  giving  infonuatUm  on  new  dls- 
oovetlsa  thronghovt  the  world,  ttnowtosues 
Mtnarato  Yearbook  VOlmaa  IV  on  Interna- 
tional Areas  an  outstanding  undartaklng, 
started  In  1908.  In  view  at  thto  excellent 
work  In  the. field  of  metato,  Congrses.  should 
consider  tnersaslng  appropriations  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  and  reducing  those  of  th4  leaa 
weU  equipped  Federal  Agepclss  whsrs  siuih 
dupUcaUoo  oocurs.  ^.  V.'j 
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StatMlMtaai*'8iiminarl«a(Camaoditr  DMa."  iMiad  by  Banou  of  Mines. 


ThA  matal  output  at  tlM  QbM-flovlet  Uoo 
(tortat  tbe  lux,  (toeade  abcm*  im  inerMM  In 
fMTonu  nwtaUa  from  Sl.O  to  44jB  p«re«nt  and 
thct  of  the  Donfarraaa  mMal*  from  14.3  to 
38.7  pvocnt.  whu«  tliar*  wm  »  dwroMe  In 
golil  and  •tlTer  prodUoUon, 


.    •  -    WATER  AND  THE  NATION 

Ifr.  AMDBRBON.  Mr.  President,  this 
momliic  the  chaimun  of  the  Senate 
Cooamlttae  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fadrs,  the  Jonior  Senaitor  from  Waahlng. 
ton  [lAr.  JKacsoN]  <Mlvered  a  asieech  be- 
fore the  Annual  Confereoee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Water  Works  AModatlon  In  Bal 
Hartour,  FU.,  entitled  "Water  and  the 
Natkn.** 

No  Mlijact  is  more  Important,  nor  Is 
the  need  greater  ior  a  thorough  and  ob- 
JeetlTe  examination,  than  our  Nation's 
water  resources  pcUcy.  Senator  Jackson 
delivered  an  informative  and  interesting 
speech  which  I  believe  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  find  enlightening  on 
the  current  questions  involving  our  water 
poUdes.  Ha  made  specific  reference  to 
S.  S107.  the  bill  which  be  introduced 
along  with  44  otbeif  Usoibers  of  this  Body 
from  both  parties  and  representing  every 
area  of  the  Nation.  In  the  words  of  Sen- 
ator Jacxsou: 

Tb*  OwnmlMtnn  «ui  be  ebargad  with  th* 
waipnnilWIIIy  «t  rmnrlng  wat«r  poUelM  in 
tb*  Ucbt  at  tkm  tooad  nAttOMl  tnUNst.  It 
wtll  b«  oallsd  apon  to  •valuate  with  can  tba 
tMite  prsmtaw  luUtartylag  tba  llaSlon%  wUt 
tasMroa daralflvaauit pcHMM.    I  :     ■•j,, 

itt.  Precid^t.  no  Ueaimtiim  Bed- 
ate  has  been  aiore  active  nor  more  izUcr- 
ested  than  the  chainoan  of  the  Interior 
Committee  In  seeking  to  resolve  the  na- 
tional pnMsHU  w  are  facing  in  water. 
I  ooasmsad  his  speeeh  to  the  Mttnbers  of 
the  Senate  and  as  a  member  of  his  com- 
mittee and  a  oosponaor  of  8,  3107. 1  look 
forward  with  antidpaUcQ  to  its  early 
oosigraaioQtlaivravaL  I  adc  unanimous 
consent  that  tt  be  printed  la  the  Rboobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addreas 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooao. 
asfoUowa:  .        :      . 


by  Swoator  SniaT  u.  Jacscsoic. 
•IMnnsn.  SHMts  OcoatittM  oo^  xntdrtor 
aadins^  Atfaiw,  to  ths  aaimal  «»- 
nrunv  of  tha  AmoMeaa  Wstw  Woriu  As- 
•oolattai.  Bal  Harbour.  Wa,  May  IS.  viSS)" 
Ladlw  and  gantlMnan,  moat  of  you  ara  in 
tba  watar  bualnaaa  la  ona  way  or  anoCbar. 


Tlierefara.  I  am  not  going  to  tail  you  thU 
nation  Is  facing  a  crlsla  In  water.  You  know 
It. 

At  laaat  you  know  that  a  great  many  peo- 
ple are  now  concerned  atwut  water.  Either 
they  don't  have  enough  of  It;  or  they  are  In- 
undated by  It:  or  they  can't  stand  the  tight 
or  amaU  of  the  polluted  supply  they  have. 

Deaplte  the  apparent  public  agreement  that 
there  Is  a  crisis  I  am  not  sure  the  nature  of 
the  crlaU  has  been  properly  identlfled.  We 
have  dealt  with  problems  of  water  stipply  of 
one  kind  or  another  In  different  parts  of  the 
country  for  a  long  time.  But  recognlUon 
of  a  water  problMn  facing  the  whole  nation 
really  occurred  to  most  people  only  when  the 
severe  drought  situation  developed  In  the 
Northeast.  When  the  bartenders  of  New 
York  became  concerned  about  a  shortage  of 
water,  then  everyone  knew  we  had  a  problem 
on  our  ha'.ids  of  some  magnitude. 

But  Jurt  what  Is  the  problemf  Ara  we 
really  nuinlng  out  of  water  in  this  oonntry? 
Deaplte  many  cries  of  alarm  auppcrtad  by  the 
quoting  of  predictions  and  statistics  the  an- 
swer has  to  be  a  reeoundlng  Not 

Some  years  ago  I  was  privileged  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Select  Cotnmlttee  on 
National  Water  Reaourcea.  tn  1960.  attar 
a  tborougb  study  of  our  water  resources  and 
projected  requirements,  the  Committee  re- 
ported that  the  available  streamflow  of  the 
TTnlted  Statea  Is  about  BflO  billion  gallons  a 
day.  By  1980,  the  Committee  said,  water 
withdrawal  In  the  United  SUtea  wUl  amount 
to  569  billion  gallons  a  day  and  by  the  year 
aooo.  888  bUUon  gaUons  a  day. 

Even  to  thoee  of  us  who  have  not  had  mod- 
em math.  It  would  seem  very  clear  that  you 
cant  subtract  888  from  a  supply  of  660.  But 
this  Is  one  of  thoee  sneaky  statlaUcs  that 
does  not  really  mean  what  It  seems  to  say. 
Whan  we  withdraw  water  from  a  stream  we 
do  not  bum  It  up  oT'dastooy  It.  We  can  tise 
It  for  more  than  one  purpoie  and  return  most 
of  It  to  the  stream  from  which  we  took  it. 
■van  when  we  put  watar  on  the  land  for 
growing  crops  It  does  not  all  return  to  tba 
atmoai^tare  through  evaptM-atlon  or  trans- 
ptraUon.  Much  of  It  shows  up  again  down- 
stnam  or  seeps  Into  the  water  table  where 
It  Is  available  for  other  uses.  There  Is  a  rub. 
of  ooorae.  The  water  we  withdraw  Is  not 
often  returned  In  the  same  condition  we  took 
It.  Tba  nast  uaar  may  be  stuck  with  a  p«b- 
alt«r-  m  iBoet  oaaaa  this  does  not  have  to 
baso. 

What  Z  want  to  make  clear  Is  thiat  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go  In  this  country  bafora  wa 
run  out  of  water— If  we  tise  It  prop^. 
'  Xf  wa  aora  not  nmnlng  out  of  watiw.  than 
why  do  wa  have  a  problamf  Tbarr  an  a 
great  many  reasons.  I  wUl  dtaeoaa  tliraa 
major  onea:  Inereaasd  -danuuid,  faulty  apo- 
nomlce,  and  Inaffaottva  Institutions.  These 
ara  the  oataaa  mentioned  moat  often  by 
water ^ 


Inonaaad  danand  la  giving  every  wat« 
planner  and  manacar  la  the  country  a  head- 
a<^.  It  Is  also  giving  us  a  hi»i»iii»hir  ux  tho 
Congreaa.  Today  wa  are  faced  with  a  host 
of  new  demands  and  oompatlng  purposes  ^ 
reclamation  pK^aot  used  to  be  a  relaUvely 
simple  and  straightforward  means  of  d». 
galoping  new  lands  for  fanning  or  Increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  aglatlng  farm  operations. 
Now  a  reclamation  project  must  be  con- 
sidered In  the  light  of  Its  reUtlonshlp  to  a 
whole  river  basin;  possibly  Involving  many 
States;  and  inohidlng  taqulremenu  for  flood 
control,  navigation,  power  production,  mu- 
nicipal and  Industrial  water  supply,  fish  and 
wUdllfe,  recreation,  water  quality,  and  nat- 
ural beauty.  H  ,.  UM. 

ThU  year  In  the  Senate  Interior  Commlttet 
the  name  of  the  Suboommlttae  on  Irrlgattoo 
and  Hedamauon  was  changed  to  Suboom. 
mlttee  on  Water  and  Power  Resources. 

When  the  Reclamation  Act  was  adopted  la 
l»oa.  about  63fi  mUllon  acres  of  public  land 
were  held  by  the  Government  still  subject 
to  entry.  A  large  part  of  this  acreage  wm 
arid.  It  was  estimated  then  that  about  16 
million  acres  could  be  profitably  reclaimed  by 
oonstrucUon  of  IrrlgaUon  works.  Plannsn 
at  that  time  did  not  have  to  ctmtend  with 
the  demands  of  competing  Interests  we  faos 
today.  They  proceeded  on  a  project  by  pn. 
Ject  basis,  and  did  not  have  to  take  Into  ac- 
count all  the  ultimate  results  of  their  deci- 
sions. The  great  Grand  Coulee  Dam  In  my 
State  was  conceived  as  a  means  of  Irrigating 
land  in  Eastern  Washlngt<m  In  what  U  now 
the  Columbia  Basin  Project.  The  first  pro- 
posal, a  low  dam.  was  deslpied  to  divert  the 
vrater  and  provide  a  Uttle  power  productloB 
for  pumping  purposes.  Then  It  occurred  to 
the  planners  that  a  higher  dam  would  pro- 
duce a  tremendous  quantity  of  electric  power. 
As  It  now  stands  with  two  powerhotues.  It 
U  capable  of  productlng  two  mlUlon  kilo* 
watts.  MThen  the  project  was  started  some 
30  years  ago.  critics  said  we'd  never  find  s 
market  for  the  power.  "There's  nobody  to 
seU  it  to  but  the  Jackrabblts  and  ratUe- 
snakes,"  they  said.  A  lot  of  Jackrabblts  and 
rattlesnakes  have  been  nxade  homeless  since 
that  time  because  of  the  development  made 
poeslble  by  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  This  yesr 
the  Congress  is  authorizing  a  third  power- 
house at  Grand  Coulee  which  wUl  add  8J 
million  kUowatts  to  that  capacity.  At  a  total 
of  S.e  mUllon  kUowatts  It  wUl  again  be  the 
largest  power  producer  In  the  world. 

The  water  provided  by  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
and  associated  Irrigation  works  helped  build 
a  whole  new  agricultural  economy  in  Eastern 
Washington.  This  was  foreseen  by  the  plan- 
ners. But  even  the  planners  of  Just  30  or 
40  years  ago  coiUd  not  foresee  that  poiwr 
from  Grand  Coulee  would  be  the  base  at  a 
huge  Industrial  economy.  They  did  not 
foresee  the  extent  of  the  achievements  m 
flood  control,  further  power  production 
downstream,  and  recreational  development 
all  made  possible  by  the  storage  of  such  s 
huge  amount  of  water  at  Grand  Coulee. 

Our  reclamation  program  was  founded  on 
the  daalre  to  settle  the  land.  "Winning  tba 
Weat"  waa  a  national  goal.  Ladlee  and  gen- 
tlemen, we  still  have  a  lot  of  development 
and  management  of  our  resources  to  achieve, 
but  the  West  has  pretty  weU  been  won. 
Some  peojde  think  parts  of  the  West  may 
even  have  been  over-won  and  overrun.  In 
the  West,  as  In  other  paru  of  the  country, 
we  are  now  dealing  with  new  problems  like 
urbanlaatton  and  how  to  improve  tbe  quality 
or  tba  environment.  Two  years  ago  my 
oooablttaa  approvad  and  the  CongnM 
adopted  the  Wttdamees  Act,  to  preserve  some 
of  the  great  i^bgln  areas  of  our  country.  We 
are  not  only  "winning  the  West"  we  are  slio 
dtj^ndtng  the  Wast. 

MTowadaya  numy  of  nay  coUeaguee  In  tbe 
Senate,  representlhg  tindafprlvlleged  sUtee 
facing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ara  pushing  lag* 
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aiatlon  whldi  seams  to  ba  d4<gnad  to  "wla 

tbeEMt." 

A  good  example  of  the  coniplax  deolalons 
m  must  make  In  the  Congjeaa  Involving 
vater  uses  Is  contained  In  a:  measure  oon- 
ildered  by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
this  year.  We  had  before  \u  8  bill  to  eatab- 
Ush  a  national  wild  rivers  '  tystem.  The 
porpoee  of  the  bill  Is  to  presafve  significant 
Mgments  of  several  major  lilvers  in  their 
natural  state.  We  bad  to  wMgh  the  rela- 
tive merUs  of  differing  u^  for  these 
itreanu — uses  which  In  many  cases  are  in- 
compatible with  each  other,  ^ow  does  one 
usess  the  relative  value  oi  the  natural 
beauty  of  a  foaming  rapids  against  the 
potential  benefits  of  a  multl4burpoee  hydro 
devdopment?  We  received  a  lot  of  advice  on 
tbe  subject.  Our  hearing  mcoird  covered 
820  pages  Including  statements  from  orga- 
nisations and  people  ranging  ^  all  the  way 
from  a  national  public  powerlassoclatlon  to 
I  Kayak  canoe  team.  Tbe  bin  as  reported 
from  my  committee  calls  for  further  study 
of  most  of  tbe  streams  Involvad — ^the  plan- 
ners will  have  to  come  up  with  recommenda- 
ttoos  on  the  numy  tough  decUtona  yet  to  be 
made  and  further  action  by  th^  Congress  will 
be  required,  based  on  those  ("ecommenda- 
tloos.  I 

I  know  that  you  who  are  ^  rater  planners 
or  water  managers  win  unders  And  and  sym- 
pathize with  OUT  problems  In  the  Congress 
because  you  are  confronted  wl^x  to\igh  decl- 
lions  every  day.  A  simple  se^er  extension 
to  serve  an  Isolated  town  requites  that  ded-' 
aons  be  made  which  will  henfe  potentially 
far-reaching  effects.  Tour  declBtons  will 
trigger  a  whole  new  set  of  I 'decisions  by 
others — where  people  choose  to  live,  where 
Industry  chooses  to  locate,  Und,  perhaps, 
ertn  who  Is  elected  to  the  Towa  Council  I 

One  of  the  factors  which'  clouds  the 
decision-making  process  is  that  we  have  been 
lenistomed  to  viewing  vmter  In  a  different 
light  from  other  commodltlM.  We  think 
that  an  Inherent  ^quality  of  winter  is  that  It 
must  be  cheap.  We  have  built  up  a  whole 
wt  of  special  rights  and  prlvUages  based  on 
this  premise.  Water  Is  chead  land  what  Is 
dieap  we  waste.  ]  { 

If  you  pay  a  flat  fee  for  water  without 
regard  to  how  much  you  use,  there  Is  no 
tnoentlve  to  conserve  It.  Innead,  you  let 
tbe  tap  run  to  keep  the  watw  cool.  This 
bu  been  true  In  parts  of  New't'ork  City. 

Host  of  us  pay  attention  to'ihe  mllea  par 
pillon  of  gas  we  get  In  operatiing  our  auto- 
BobUes.  We  are  reminded  that  gas  Is  not 
cheap  every  time  we  pull  \xp  itn  the  pun4). 
Bow  many  peofde  pay  attentlod  to  what  kind 
ol  "water  mileage"  they  are  geddng  at  home? 
We  may  kick  when  we  get  the  bill— although 
my  own  water  bill  seems  to  be  oaeured  some- 
where in  the  garbage  collectlon|  fee  and  the 
park  improvement  fee.  We  n^y  not  watar 
the  lawn  for  a  few  days  after  i  receiving  tJia 
Wl.  But  do  we  make  any  rea^  effort  to  out 
down  on  water  oonsumption?  fWhen  we  buy 
■  washing  machine  do  we  cat*  how  much 
water  it  uses?  Different  madhlnes  on  the 
market  use  anywhere  from  15  t0:60  gallons  to 
wish  the  same  load.  That  Is  4i>lte  a  dlffer- 
■Ke.  Should  we  encourage  our  manufac- 
torers  to  market  machines  which  use  less 
■at«?  II 

It  is  Interesting  to  compare  I  What  we  pay 
to  different  liquids.  The  united  Statea 
"wage  for  water  Is  about  $15  an  acre  foot: 
te  petroleiim  it  is  about  833,000  an  acre  foot; 
tor  milk,  about  $100,000  an  aOre  foot  and 
for  whiskey.  $1  mllUon  an  acrei  foot.  If  you 
diould  doubt  theae  sUtlstlcs,  tM  authcxity  U 
*J«  UW>er  Rarltan  Watershed  Association  of 
nt  aiLs.  New  Jersey  In  their  special  "White 
f*er  on  the  Drought."  I  realM  question  at 
■■St  one  figure:  their  estimate  of  $1  mlllloo 
•a  acre  foot  for  whiskey  works  fciit  to  a  Uttle 
•••  three  dollars  a  gaUon.    ito  afraid  the 


ba  T^*»'g 
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boys  up  there  in  Far  HUla 
thalr  own  In  the  bathtub, 
plumbing. 

Boooomlsts  oonteihrt  that  a  faUura  to  pdca 
water  on  a  sound  aoooomle  beats  has  not 
only  tended  to  promote  waste  but  has  also 
tended  to  eraate  an  llliurion  of  shortage  far 
in  advance  of  aotoal  need.  In  farming,  for 
example,  there  Is  an  optimum  amount  of 
water  for  the  growing  of  qiecifle  crops.  The 
profMr  amount  of  water  can  be  measured  and 
irrigation  watw  can  thereby  be  limited  to  the 
amount  required.  But  If  the  price  the 
farmer  pays  for  water  Is  so  low  that  the 
value  of  water  he  can  save  will  not  exceed 
the  coat  of  the  watar  oonservlng  device,  he 
will  not  be  inclined  to  make  tbe  Investment. 
Instead-^MTtloularly  If  he  has  a  water  right 
which  can  only  be  preaervad  by  using  It— he 
pours  the  water  on  the  land.  As  a  result, 
we  find  the  paradox  of  a  great  deal  of  water 
being  wasted  in  areas  where  it  Is  in  short 
supply. 

Those  who  erltlctee  our  wa,ter  practlcea  also 
point  to  the  limitations  on  the  governmental 
Instttutloos  oonoemad  with  water.  We  gtv« 
our  water  agendee  specUo  nr«Uffi^T»f  sad 
mandates  wlildi  amount  to  built-in  bllndera. 
Each  agency  has  Its  own  natural  amtHtloDa 
and  goals  to  promote  which  do  not  naoaa- 
aarlly  include  attention  to  altematlvea. 
They  may  even  be  precluded  from  consider- 
ing alternatives  by  the  nature  of  the  partic- 
ular grant  of  authority  tmdar  which  they 
operate. 

The  Bureau  of  Redanuition.  for  example. 
Is  not  authorised  to  study  and  plan  coc- 
atroctlon  of  nuclear  or  thermea  power  plants. 
Tharefore,  they  do  not  consider  such  alter- 
natlvea  in  planning  projeota.  The  Oorpa  of 
Engineers  is  not  empowered  to  Impose  flood- 
plain  Boning  ordinanoea.  Tb«efore,  thay  do 
not  asseaa  the  comparative  merit  of  such  an 
altemaUve  la  project  planning. 

Peihapa  we  do  not  want  to  see  twOi  alter- 
nativee  considered.  But  it  might  be  well  If 
we  at  least  gave  someone  the  mission  of 
taking  a  hard  look  at  our  practices  and 
asked  him  to  call  to  our  attention  alterna- 
tives for  achieving  our  water  goals. 

I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  we  need  a 
tough  new  appraisal  of  water  policy  and 
practices.  We  need  to  give  to  a  first-rate 
group  of  Independent  minds  a  special  mis- 
sion: take  a  critical  look  at  what  we  have 
done  in  tbe  past  and  what  we  are  doing  now 
with  regard  to  water  reeoiireee.  Hire  a  oom- 
petent  staff  and  secure  the  best  advice  you 
can  get  from  the  top  minds  in  the  country. 
Tell  us  what  we  are  doing  right  and  what  we 
are  doing  wrong  and  what  we  are  not  doing 
that  we  should  be  doing. 

This  la  eesentlally  what  Is  proposed  in  8. 
8107,  a  bill  to  estebllsh  a  National  Water 
Commission  now  being  considered  in  the 
Oongreee.  This  bill  was  sulnnltted  by  the 
Biireau  of  the  Budget  In  fulfillment  of  part 
of  Preeldent  Johnson's  meesage  on  preeerv- 
ing  our  National  Herltege.  The  Preeldent 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Water  Commission  to  review  and  advise  on 
the  entire  range  of  water  resource  prob- 
lems. I  am  pleased  to  say  that  forty-five 
Seiuitors  from  both  political  parties,  repre- 
senting every  area  of  the  nation,  have  Joined 
me  In  co-sponsoring  S.  3107.  We  held  bear- 
ings on  the  bill  before  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  last  week. 

Some  of  our  country's  top  eqperte  In  the 
water  field  testified  In  favor  of  tbe  bill. 
Their  testimony  constituted  an  excellent 
review  of  both  the  problems  and  the  om>or- 
tunltles  In  water  resource  management  and 
development. 

As  I  see  It.  the  NaUonal  Water  Commission 
proposed  In  S.  3107  can  naake  an  Invaluable 
contribution  to  the  development  of  our 
country's  water  resources  policy.  The  man- 
date of  this  Commission,  compoaed  of  seven 


diatlngvtiahad  dtiaens  from  outside  of  gov- 
ernment, will  ba  to  study  altamattva  solu- 
tions to  water  reeource  problems  without 
prior  oommitment  to  any  Interest  group, 
region  or  agency  of  government.  The  Octn- 
ralsston  wlU  be  diargad  with  the  r  sin  on 
slbility  of  reviewing  water  policy  in  the  U^t 
of  the  broad  national  Interest.  It  will  be 
oaUed  upon  to  evaluate  with  care  the  basic 
premises  underlying  tbe  nation's  water  re- 
source development  policies.  With  such  a 
noandate,  this  body  can  help  assure  that  the 
continued  prosperity  and  well-being  ot  our 
country  will  not  be  threatened  by  failure  to 
make  tbe  highest  and  best  use  of  our  water 
resources. 

The  task  proposed  for  the  Commission  Is 
an  arduous  one.  The  Commission  will  have 
to  come  to  gripe  with  incredibly  oomplaa 
and  interrelated  problems  which  have  a  di- 
rect hearing  on  fulfillment  of  the  economlo 
and  aodal  goals  of  ovir  country. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  tbe  Congress,  through 
the  establishment  of  this  Commission,  wlU 
take  a  most  significant  step  toward  solving 
many  of  our  nation's  water  problems.  Cer- 
tainly, tbe  wise  counsel  of  this  Commlatton 
will  help  guide  an  enlightened  policy  of 
water  reeource  development. 


THE  NEW  AFRICA 

BCr.  DODD.  Mr,  President,  although 
Africa  has  now  emerged  from  the  era 
of  colonialism  into  a  new  era  of  national 
independence,  it  still  remains  for  most 
Americans  "the  Daiic  Continent."  Then 
are  so  many  new  countries  in  Africa, 
their  politics  are  so  complex,  the  names 
are  so  exotic  auid  dlfflcult  to  master,  ttiatt 
few  Americans  know  the  facts  or  com- 
prehend the  sccH>e  of  the  historic  devd- 
oiments  that  have  taken  place  in  Africa 
since  the  close  of  World  War  n. 

Philippa  Schuyler,  daughter  of  the 
well-know  Negro  writer,  George  Schuy- 
ler, is  one  of  the  handful  of  American 
dtlEens  who  have  taken  the  time  to  learn 
about  Africa  at  first  hand.  Miss  Schuy- 
ler has  made  13  tours  ot  Africa  since 
1955,  in  the  dual  capacity  of  concert 
pianist  and  JoumaUst.  She  has  met 
with  virtually  every  African  leader — 
from  Tshombe  to  Nkrumah  to  Kcsiyatta. 
She  has  written  numerous  articles  on 
various  aspects  of  Africa,  and  abe  is  in 
euldition  the  author  of  several  books, 
among  them  "Who  Killed  the  Congo?" 
and  "Jungle  Saints." 

During  her  recent  tour  of  Africa.  Miss 
S<diuyler  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for 
the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  I  consider  her 
observations  all  the  more  importsmt  be- 
cause it  Is  clear  from  her  articles  that 
in  every  country  she  visited  she  managed 
to  get  close  to  the  people. 

Essentially  Miss  Schuyler's  message  is 
one  of  tiwe  and  an  appeal  for  patience. 
TO  those  who  say  that  independence 
came  too  soon  to  Africa.  Miss  Schuyler 
points  out  that  it  took  Europe  many  cen- 
turies to  establish  stable  democratic  gov- 
ernments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Racoas  a 
series  of  three  articles  written  by  Mlsi 
Schuyler  for  the  North  American  News- 
paper Alliance,  and  published  in  the  Long 
Island  Star  Journal  and  the  Long  Is- 
tend  Press. 
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Tbeie  betng  no  ohjeethm,  the  srtlelM 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkooid, 
MfoUowi: 

IVtam  ttw  Long  XaUnd  Preoi,  Apr.  11,  1906] 
Anno*:    A    Plia    pob    Tuo— Mnr    Vtmamm 

OtAFRjc  With  Omrwaxuaira 
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(By  Phlllpp*  Sehnyltr) 

L4go«.  moBBiA.— It  democracy  dead  In  Af- 
rloa?  Did  Indepondanoe  come  too  aoon? 
Hat«  the  African  leaden  1>etrmyed  the  hopes 
or  their  own  people  and  of  the  world? 

I  have  Jtiet  completed  an  ertenatre  Tlalt 
throucb  much  of  hiack  AMca.  where  one 
government  after  another  haa  fallen  within 
the  laat  few  months.  I  have  wltneaaed  the 
whole  gamut  of  pcdlUcal  elns— fron  corrup- 
tion to  aasaaalnatlon. 

I  waa  nearly  burned  alive  In  Ibadan.  North- 
em  Nigeria,  by  a  gang  of  young  political 
"fund-ralaera."  The  teenage  nalots  stopped 
our  ear  on  the  road  and  demanded  mooey 
for  their  political  party.  Whan  w»  dldnt 
oome  aeroaa  with  enough,  they  drenched  our 
ear  with  gaaollne  and  were  about  to  toae  a 
lighted  match  to  It.    We  barely  eacaped. 

ThU  was  during  the  height  of  the  terror 
following  an  assassination  of  Premier  Akin- 
tola  In  Nlgerta.  It  was  not  an  IsiHated  Inci- 
dent. 

Mlgarla  .  .  .  Congo  .  .  .  Ghana.  Da- 
homey .  .  .  Upper  Volga  .  .  .  one  after 
tte  other  their  governments  fell,  all  within 
the  last  few  months.  Nor  will  tbeee  be 
the  last.    More  bloodshed  undoubtedly  Uee 


But  before  one  throws  up  one's  hands  In 
hopelessneas  regarding  the  future  of  Africa, 
one  must  reeaU  that  It  took  Europe  many 
oentorlea  to  "emerge."  Tot  a  thousand  years 
and  moN  It  lived  under  the  dlctatorahlpe  of 
kings  and  princes.  It  wallowed  In  Ignorance, 
■utdom,  barbarlam.  Indeed  democracy  Is  a 
▼•ry  recent  thing  In  Burope— and  only  a  part 
of  Bxirope,  at  that. 

Africa  Is  getting  Its  first  taste  of  democ- 
racy. It  Is  a  strange  taste  In  a  continent 
that  ooce  knew  only  rule  by  tribal  chiefs  and 
wttoh  doetofs. 

And  yet  It  seems  to  have  aroused  a  deep 
hunger  on  the  part  of  """M^ris  Some  of  the 
recent  coupe,  such  aa  In  Ghana,  where  an  ex- 
pression of  that  hunger — to  recapture  the 
hope  of  a  better  life  under  self-government 
than  under  colonial  rule. 

What  is  most  profoundly  challenging  about 
Africa  is  that  it  is  living  a  split-level  exist- 
ence. On  one  level  are  las  million  Chris- 
tians and  Moslem*,  who  can  relate  rather 
readily  to  the  political  concepts  of  the  non- 
AfHean   world,    who  can   think   "outward." 

On  the  other  level  are  136  million  anlmlsts 
who  have  yet  to  break  from  the  tribalism 
and  superstitions  of  the  past.  To  many  of 
them,  the  "outside  world"  U  the  world  out- 
side their  particular  tribe.  "Nations"  such 
as  "Congo"  and  "Nigeria"  and  "Kenya"  are 
totally  foreign  concepta  to  them,  merely  arbi- 
trary oonglomeraUons  of  tribes. 

The  tragedy,  of  course.  U  that  the  Kuro- 
peans,  in  carving  up  Africa  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, seldom  took  into  account  the  tribal 
loyalttee.  Boundarlee  often  were  drawn 
along  lines  of  longitude  and  Utttude— traced 
on  a  map— tmther  than  aoootdlng  to  where 
one  tribe's  lands  began  and  another's  ended. 
It  la  becauae  of  thla  that  Irrldentlsm  may 
plagua  Africa  for  decades  to  come— unless 
this  eootlnent's  young  leader*  show  even 
greater  statesmanship  than  the  rest  of  the 
WMld's.  and  agree  to  redraw  boimdarles  by 
aiMtratlon  rather  than  by  wars. 

Within  their  own  tribal  units,  the  anlmlsts 
bava  greet  potenual  for  stable  govenuaant. 
But  whan  half  the  chief's  tribe  Uvm  aeroM 
the  border  In  another  country,  tribal  loyal- 
tlea  work  only  toward  mlaohlef-^Or  both 
cotuitrlea. 

The  Job  of  the  praaldent  of  France  or  of 
the  ohancellor  of  Germany  becomee  simple 


with  the  taak  set  before  the 

premier  of  one  of  these  trlbally  spUt  African 
lands 

It  is  small  wonder  that  some  African  lead- 
ers have  been  tempted  to  solidify  thstr  power 
through  nppreeslve  measures— for  it  will  take 
years  of  persuasion  to  talk  the  members  ot 
one  tribe  into  accepting  the  leadwahip  of  a 
man  from  i»^nffthi»r 

Becauae  of  the  slae  of  the  problem — and 
I  have  not  even  mentioned  as  yet  the  stag- 
gering eoonomlc  and  social  problems — we 
cannot  be  too  quick  to  condemn  the  African 
leader  who  falls.  For  to  tinify  and  demo- 
oratlae  a  young  African  nation  requlree  a 
combination  of  tralta  In  a  leader  that  Is  sti- 
dom  found  in  mortals. 

The' biggest  source  of  hope  for  Africa  In 
the  long  run  is  the  Christian  religion,  which 
oan  overcome  trlballon  and  defeat  the  fetlah- 
lam  that  saps  the  effldeiiey  of  so  many  wtwk- 
ers.  To  became  a  Christian  In  tribal  Africa 
requires  great  faith  and  great  courage.  The 
new  convert  may  encounter  hostility  from 
his  pagan  famUy— and  this,  too.  can  create 
grievous  emotional  blocks  and  /wwtiwf.^,  b^ 
work  output. 

I  recall  the  )oy  with  which  a  Uganda  priest. 
Father  Barnabas,  told  me  he  anally  bap- 
tised hla  father.  Family  schisms  can  some- 
times be  reeolved  in  a  wonderful  spiritual 
understanding,  as  m  this  instance,  but  the 
procees  Is  a  long  Calvary  for  the  lone  village 
Chilstlaa. 

The  Communists,  of  course,  work  on  many 
levtis  In  Africa,  Russia  and  Red  China  have 
tried  to  woo  many  leaders  with  flashy— 
though  often  uselees — foreign  aid.  With  an 
egotist  like  Kwame  Nkrumah,  recently  Upped 
aa  president  of  Ghana,  it  was  comparatively 
easy  for  them  to  play  up  to  his  almost  un- 
limited vanity  and  sense  of  aelf-importance. 
The  Oommunlsts  also  appeal  to  the  half- 
educated  via  clever  propaganda  broadcasts. 
The  first  Red  Chlneee  broadcasts  to  Africa. 
In  1906,  were  in  Morse  code,  which  almost  no 
Africans  could  understand,  but  since  those 
early  days  they  have  vastly  expanded  their 
programs  in  several  African  languages. 

Nor  do  the  Communists  shrink  from  ex- 
plotting  the  superstitions  of  illiterate  Afri- 
cans where  rational  argument  Is  useless. 
African  students  returning  from  Russia  re- 
port the  Soviets  have  Instructed  futiun  op- 
eratlvee  in  the  techniques  of  the  Jungle 
witch-doctors. 

The  amaaing  fact  In  Africa  today  U  that 
despite  the  temptation  to  "give  up,"  quite 
a  few  African  leaders  are  grappling  with 
these  dlvlalve  foroee  and  even  show  signs  of 
winning  the  fight. 

Thus  Togo's  President  Grunltsky,  the  only 
chief  of  state  of  mulatto  ancestry  in  black 
Africa,  has  kept  his  country  stable  and  pro- 
gressive since  be  took  power  in  lOflS. 

Just  east  of  Ghana,  Togo  has  remained  a 
bastion  of  Catholic  action  and  antioommu- 
nism,  and  is  making  encoiiraging  economic 
progress. 

Two  other  leaders  whom  we  rarely  bear 
about — because  they  are  practical  doers 
rather  than  wild  dreamers — are  Presidents 
Houphouet-Bolgny  of  Ivory  Coast  and  Phlll- 
bert  TBlranana  of  Madagascar. 

"H-B,"  who  held  high  cabinet  poeta  In 
Parts  before  his  country  won  independence, 
did  a  masterful  Job  In  cleaning  out  French 
Communists  who  were  trying  to  dominate 
his  party  (African  DemocraUc  Rally). 

T>lranana,  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  has 
always  been  antl- Communist  and  has  kept 
Madagaacar  out  of  trouble. 

Keeping  one's  country  "out  of  trouble"  in 
present-day  Africa  is  achievement  enough. 
For  more  than  anything  else,  Africans  need 
time — to  abeorb  the  overnight  change  from 
foralgo  nile  to  self-rule,  from  tribalism  to 
nationhood,  from  Jungle  fetishlrm  to  mech- 
anisation. Otren  thla  time,  Africa  may  yet 
surprise  us  aU. 
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AnucA:  A  Plia  roa  Tntm — Bxhimo  tbb 
ScBiraiT,  Cbttxl  Pboblxks 
(By  PhlUppa  Schuyler) 
Lagos,  NiOKau.— Behmd  Africa's  spectacu- 
lar scenery  hides  a  host  of  cruel  problona 
Most  Africans  cannot  even  begin  to  think 
about  the  kind  of  world  they  want  to  Uw 
in — they   are   too    Immersed   in   day-to-day 
agonies  of  physical  survival. 

There  is  the  eye  disease  spread  by  Sudanese 
flies  that  brings  blindness.  There  Is  tbs 
eroded  or  leached-out  soil  that  producet 
starchy  crops  lacking  in  vltaUty.  There  an 
the  thin,  bony  sickly  cattle  that  yield  little 
milk  and  less  meat.  And  there  is  the  de- 
pendence  on  herbal  drugs  llks  chanvre  (haih- 
lah).  whose  use  has  sparksd  deq>ondsnt 
men  to  riot. 

There  Is  no  one  solution  to  Africa's  eco- 
nomic woes.  Theories  are  not  what  is  needed 
here.  Neither  capitalism  nor  eommunint 
nor  any  other  kind  of  Ism  will  work  here  if 
the  African  villagers  are  too  weak,  too  igno. 
rant,  or  too  sickly  to  perform  a  Job. 

What  is  needed  is  massive  medical  aid  and 
education,  and  this  Is  where  the  missionarlai 
are  literally  a  God's  send.  They  are  dolnf 
the  long,  hard,  often  thankless  task  of  pre- 
paring Africans  for  modern  society.  They 
are  making  Africans  strong,  healthy  and 
Uterate. 

Bven  democracy  Is  not  the  answer  for 
Africa  in  Its  current  stage  of  development. 
Nigerians,  Kenyans  and  Congolese  are  still  In 
the  process  of  discovering  who  and  what  they 
are — their  very  identity — and  often  a  stronj 
but  beneficent  leader  is  what  they  crave. 

African  leaders  today  succeed  beet  when 
they  emerge  from  the  families  of  hereditary 
kings  or  tribal  chiefs.  An  outstanding  exam- 
ple is  President  Houphouet-Bolgny  of  tha 
Ivory  Coast.  As  the  son  of  a  chief,  he  can 
command  the  old  emotional  allegiances. 

IncoiMistency  is  the  only  rule  In  Africa, 
For  example,  Christianity  undoubtedly  hu 
spurred  many  Africans  to  achieve  great  deeds, 
and  yet  Ethiopia,  after  16  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity, has  probably  the  worst  labor  condi- 
tions on  the  continent. 

Houaehold  slavery,  a  quasi-serfdom,  lin- 
gers on  in  some  Interior  regions  in  Ethiopia 
Forbidding  mountains  and  blazing  deserta 
make  modern  conununicattons  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  modem  labor  practices  dlffl- 
cult.  Yet  one  out  of  six  Christian  men  there 
become  a  monk,  hermit  or  priest. 

A  more  spectacular  form  of  bondage  is  con- 
tinued by  Arab  slave  traders.  These  sell 
young  Africans  into  harems  and  brothels  In 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Middle  East.  And  there 
is  a  clandeatlne  traffic  In  East  Africa. 

Both  types  of  slavery  are  hard  to  stamp 
out.  For  no  African  nation  has  so  far  orga- 
nised a  sulBclently  complex  economy  to  be 
able  to  absorb  all  possible  workers  on  a  mod- 
em living  scale.  Some  Africans  marriage 
customs  i4>proach  slavery  for  the  girls  in- 
volved. 

But  this  cannot  be  remedied  until  substt- 
tute  placements  for  surplus  females  an 
found.  Quasl-serfdom  and  near-slavery  give 
a  low-level  solution  to  potential  unemploy- 
ment problenu.  They  are  better  than  no 
solution.  , 

This  is  one  of  the  agonizing  crueltlsa 
Africa  is  the  "Inshallah"  continent,  where 
one  exoects  nothing  and  bears  everytblDg, 
until  the  final  moment  of  desperate  aberra- 
tion is  reached. 

The  population  explosion  in  North  Africa 
exerts  one  type  of  economic  pressure.  Sub- 
Saharan  under-population  is  equally  griev- 
ous. For  it  makes  administration  and  effec- 
tive planning  difflc\Ut.  When  Ul-deflned 
sections  of  the  populace  are  straggling 
through  the  bush  country  or  wandering  ss 
nomads  across  provincial  or  national  borders, 
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tMr  organlMtlnn  Into  prodo ;  ton  projsots  Is 
4ifflcult. 

Most  African  cities  have  far  i  aore  men  than 
^somen.  The  loneliness  thi4 'brings  causes 
inefficiency  and  a  climate  for  political  in- 
trigue and  violence.  The  seetet  societies  of 
tbe  cotmtryaide  can  take  onl^ew  dangerous 
forms  in  the  city.  African  leftist  trade 
nnloDs  like  the  UOTAN  (Oc|neral  Union  of 
Workers  of  Black  Africa )  beccnie  tremendous 
propaganda  vehicle^  and  oroite  torn  alle- 
giances. I 

Mafia  activities  have  spread  to  Africa. 
Mafia  agents  are  distributing  counterfeit 
American  ao-dollar  bills  in  West  Africa. 
This  has  caused  such  embarrMsment  in  one 
imall  West  African  co\intry  th^t  the  leading 
bank  refuses  to  accept  Ant^rican  money 
except  on  a  two-week  trial  diposlt. 

Smuggling  is  on  the  rise.  :  i^ety  per  cent 
of  the  world's  Industrial  diamonds  used  to 
oome  from  Bakwanga,  in  the  Congo's  Kasai 
province.  Many  are  now  smuggled  out,  at 
great  loss  in  revenue  to  the  ^ongo  govern- 
ment. , 

Unstable  currency  in  coun  ;f  les  that  have 
left  the  Conunonwealth,  disil  Ihslonment  re- 
lultlng  from  one-crop  systeiiis,  unemploy- 
ment among  Industrial  worws,  are  other 
problems  that  are  not  necessiirtly  related  to 
Communist  Infiltration.  All,  tt  course,  make 
ripe  fields  for  Communist  exploitation. 

Is  there  a  note  of  hope  q^  the  African 
economic  scene?  i 

Tea.  It  Is  the  amazing  vigor  land  resilience 
of  the  African  woman.  She  is  strong  even 
when  she  bends  to  subservience.  The  appar- 
ent tyranny  of  the  African  male  has  not 
killed  her  indomitable  spirit.; 

In  West  Africa,  market  W^en  are  in- 
credibly astute  in  commerce.  Xbey  are  bom 
capitalists  who  will  never  be  iconvlnoed  by 
communism.  I 

I  met  an  illiterate  woman  In  Dakar,  huge 
w  a  monument  in  her  Impoelng  robes,  who 
had  aingle-handedly  become  ft.  miUlonaireea 
via  trade.  In  Lome,  Togo,  mo*t  of  the  prop- 
erty Is  said  to  be  owned  by  women. 

While  men  palaver  about  political  ide- 
ologies, the  Btiutly  women  woijk  with  Joie  de 
vivre  In  field  and  market-pla«e.  There  is  a 
brllltant  vitality  in  the  West!  African  mar- 
ket. It  underUnee  the  wannfch  of  female 
Negrttude.  [l 

Cloves,  beeswax  and  gum  alible  are  agri- 
cultural products  on  which  Africa  has  a 
near  monopoly.  Rubber,  cott^in,  cocoa,  cof- 
fee and  tea  are  also  important.  But  Afri- 
ca's great  eoononUc  hope  Ues  pi  her  mining 
Industries.  j" 

Bghty  percent  of  the  world'ki  cobalt  comes 
from  Africa,  and  two-thirds  of  Its  gold;  half 
Iti  antimony  and  one-third  of  its  man- 
laneee.  I  visited  the  vast  oouper  mines  of 
Zambia  and  Katanga  that  Urodtice  one- 
fourth  of  the  world's  supply,     j 

There  la  tin  In  Klvu  (in  th#  Congo),  oU 
In  Algeria  and  Angola,  diamddds  In  South 
^ca.  Angola,  Kasai,  the  Ivory  Coast, 
Ohana,  and  Sierra  Leone,  and!  phosphate  In 
Worth  Africa  and  Togo.  '  ' 


*Wca  cannot  develop  thea^  iresources  on 
Iti  own.    It  needs  both  foreign  capital  and 
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foreign  technicians  to  make 

•nd  profit  from  its  mineral  i 

rtchea.    And  this,  of  cotu-se 

jnblp  comes  in.    The  Afri 

be  strong  enough  not  to  let  t 

•tsnd  in  the  way  of  working  , 

•■o  powers  toward  eoonomlc  --w^...... 

'J">111c8  and  economics  are  inter-related  In 
Africa.  We  must  not  expect  ^o  much  too 
Quickly  in  either  sphere.  We  *iust  conceal 
"Or  Impatience,  and  be  more  I  subtle  about 
«M  own  aims.  The  art  of  taetfcs  U  to  oon- 
«w  up  to  the  last  minute  the  ^Wtegle  goal. 
^«  have  often  blundered  Ih  Africa  by 
■«ng  too  hasty,  too  nervous,  too  obvious, 
we  must  leara  from  Africa's  jdwn  ssnss  of 
J^Iiallah,"  that  we  cannot  iJways  maks 
■ap  decisions  for  other  peopliis.     Africans 


must  find  African  answers  for  ar»iiwn  ques- 
tions. We  can  best  help  by  showing  bene- 
volence, detachment,  and  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding. 

[VttMn  the  Long  Island  Star-Journal,  Apr.  18, 
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Asuca:  a  Plca  vox  Tncx — Natxvb  MBtxccfs 

WoxKs  WoNDxas 

(By  Philippa  Schuyler) 

Laoos,   Nioxkia. — ^Monogamy  or  polygamy 

for  Africa?    Christianity  or  Islam?    Modem 

health  methods  or  backward  superstitionB? 

Theee  are  the  three  leading  sociological 
questions  that  tc«inent  Africa  today.  In 
some  ways  they  are  all  insoluble.  Yet  the 
earnest  attempts  to  ease  them  create  the 
richness  of  life  on  this  vital  continent. 

The  missionaries  are  undoubtedly  the 
h«t>es  of  present-day  Africa.  Their  dedica- 
tion in  the  fields  of  teaching,  health  and  so- 
cial work  has  molded  the  Africa  we  know. 
Yet  even  their  answers  are  not  always  con- 
clusive. . 

The  African  woman  Ja  the  most  potentially 
constructive  element  on  the  continent,  and 
usually  the  most  neglected.  In  Ethiopia, 
which  has  been  Christian  since  the  4th  Cen- 
tury, AD.,  women  have  long  played  an  im- 
portant role.  W<Mnen  of  arlstrocratlc  fami- 
lies are  autocratic  and  powerful.  Yet  wide- 
spread prostitution  has  brought  wretched- 
nees  to  unprotected  girls. 

In  backward  agricultural  countries,  there 
is  no  work  or  status  for  surplus  women. 
Polygamy  protects  women  in  a  family  frame- 
work; there  are  times  when  it  is  prMerable 
to  the  brutal  abuse  of  homeless  girls.  Yet 
polygamy  degrades  woman  within  the  home, 
cultivates  deceptlveness  and  unreliability, 
and  turns  men  into  authoritarian  tjrrants  or 
overwhelms  them  with  emotional  problems. 
Some  Protestant  missionaries  in  Africa 
have  permitted  their  followers  to  main- 
tain a  covert  polygamy.  lalam  always  per- 
mite  polygamy  within  the  limits  of  the 
Koran's  teachings,  Roman  Catholicism  has 
worked  towards  an  advancement  of  woman's 
role  within  the  family  framework,  and  with 
monogamy  always  as  the  goal.  It  has  pro- 
duced some  outstanding  feminist  leaders, 
such  as  Mme.  Slboney  of  Togo,  and  thousands 
of  devoted  African  nuns.  But  a  clear  an- 
swer for  the  African  woman  has  not  evolved 
from  this  maelstrom  of  confilcting  beliefs. 

Some  countries  in  West  Africa  permit  anl- 
mlst,  Moslem,  Christian  and  civil  mar- 
riage laws,  all  at  the  same  time.  A  man  may 
have  different  wives  under  each  of  the  mar- 
riage laws  and  never  be  prosecuted  for  big- 
amy. This  creates  Inheritance  problems 
and  difficulties  in  social  Intercourse.  The 
question  of  which  wife  to  preeent  to  foreign- 
ers may  cause  an  Important  African  many 
second  thoxights,  for  the  first  wife  may  not 
be  the  most  presentable  one. 

Children  who  grow  up  in  polygamous  fam- 
ilies Isam  early  to  sohems  and  be  watchful 
for  favoritism.  This  Interferes  with  the 
mental  and  emotional  serenity  necessary 
for  concentration  on  abstract  studies,  yet  It 
eliminates  the  social  problon  of  lllagltl- 
macy. 

Islam  claims  90  million  adherents  In  Af- 
rica, over  twice  the  nxunber  of  Christians. 
But  these  statistics  are  \mrellable.  T»i»Tn 
has  no  hierarchy  of  organised  clergy.  Con- 
version takes  place  spontaneously,  each  in- 
dividual Influencing  those  he  can.  The  lack 
of  a  disciplined  organisation  keeps  Islam 
from  ever  being  able  to  do  the  social  work 
in  Africa  that  the  Christian  clergy  main- 
tains. No  lengthy  period  of  preparation  or 
understanding  Is  necessary  to  enter  Islam. 
Christianity  counts  Its  adherents  by  bap- 
tismal records  and  church  attendance  sta- 
tistics, none  of  which  exist  in  Islam.  When 
the  head  of  a  family  statss  his  religion  to  a 
census-taker  as  Moslem,  It  Is  Tiwiimwl  that 
his  family  U  also  Moslem,  even  If  they  have 


little  or  no  awareness  of  this  and  only  supar- 
fldal  partldpattoa.  if  any,  in  the  faith. 

IsUm  U  a  great  and  poaltiva  rtilglon  which 
eliminates  cannibalism,  mutilations,  nudity, 
and  the  worship  of  many  gods.  But  it  can 
also  tolerate  ignorance  and  social  stagna- 
tion. 

The  Introduotlon  of  modem  health 
methods  has  caused  a  p<9ulatlon  explosion 
In  some  regions  of  Africa.  The  problenu  en- 
gendwed  by  this  wUl  become  acute  in  a  few 
decades.  But  tropical  Africa  remains,  on  the 
whcMe,  tragically  imderpopiUated,  whldi  ren- 
ders effective  admlntstratton  dllBcuR. 

Where  health  care  is  most  strongly  nsedsd 
is  In  the  treatment  of  eye  maladies  and  para- 
sitical infeetloiu.  But  the  ancient  wisdom 
of  native  African  medicine  should  not  be  lost. 
The  Jungles  teem  with  plants,  herbs,  vines 
and  barks  that  have  uncanny  effect  on  the 
body  and  mind. 

The  Ibo  tribe  of  Southern  Nigeria,  for  ex- 
ample, uae  palm-wine  mixed  with  herbs  to 
produce  lactation.  Women  of  60  w  barren 
women  can  thus  nurse  children.  One  Ibo 
woman  who  had  no  child  in  14  years  was 
regularly  employed  as  wet  nurse  in  a  govern- 
ment prison  near  Port  Harooutt.  There  la 
at  least  one  authenticated  ease  of  a  virgin 
turned  into  a  wet  nurse  in  34  hours.  TMbes 
in  Mozambique  and  Liberia  have  the  same 
knowledge. 

Effective  herbal  oontraceptives  and  abor- 
Ufacients  are  regularly  used  in  the  Liberian 
Jungle,  as  well  as  astonlahing  curee  for  in- 
fections. 

Superficial  detriballzation  nuikes  the 
African  lose  his  own  heritage  of  medicine, 
art  and  social  solutions,  before  he  has  ab- 
sorbed the  Western  answers.    This  is  a  trac- 

In  traditional  Africa,  the  artist  or  musician 
was  not  an  outsider,  bohemlan,  or  critic  of 
society,  as  in  the  West.  He  was  the  expressor 
of  the  tribe's  religious-cvun-soclal  values. 
He  crystallized  the  u-ibe's  traditions.  This 
Is  why  quick  conversion  to  wi«wf?'t>iflsm  **^r 
killed  native  art  in  some  areas.  Islam,  In 
particular,  with  Ite  religious  ban  on  Images, 
has  had  a  ahattering  effect  on  tropical  Afri- 
can art. 

Magic,  in  Africa,  uses  hypnotism,  thought 
tranafbrence,  extrasensory  percepUoa  and 
control  of  mind  over  body,  in  ways  that  could 
broaden  oiur  own  horizons. 

I  recently  attended  a  magic  rite  in  West 
Africa  during  which  a  young  man  ate  burn- 
ing branches  and  slsshed  at  hUnself  with  a 
broken  bottle,  and  with  a  sharp,  heated 
knife.  He  suffered  no  observable  111  effects. 
The  drugs  he  had  taken  did  not  block  his 
awarmess  of  the  crowd.  His  Mirtri  ^nw 
nslthar  btimed  nor  broken. 

Tha  ceremony  took  place  in  broad  day- 
light and  I  was  only  a  few  feet  away  from 
the  young  man  who  was  supposed  to  be 
posssssed  by  the  earth  god.  Cleansed  of 
superstition,  these  procedures  could  add  to 
our  knowledge. 

For  the  average  American  who  wants  to 
hslp  the  African,  asslstanoe  to  the  misslona 
Is  the  most  efficient  and  practleal  coons. 
We  should  also  pressure  international  organ- 
Isatloiu  to  expose  and  cruah  what  ramalns  of 
the  Arab  slave  trade  Ln  East  Africa.  We 
mxist  extend  understanding  to  the  lonely 
African  students  who  visit  our  country. 

Tet  we  must  never  look  down  on  the- 
AfHoan  for  his  social  problems.  Africans 
have  a  sense  of  f  amUy  loyalty  superior  to  our 
own.  We  have  much  to  learn  from  th» 
African's  concept  of  family  duty,  and  from 
his  devotion  to  his  religion. 

In  Uganda,  I  have  seen  Africans  walking 
barefoot  for  five  miles  on  Sunday,  to  attend 
church.  In  Bukoba,  Tanaanla,  Z  saw  a 
reveranoe  for  Laurtan  Cardinal  Rugambwa 
that  had  the  holy  mysticism  of  early  Chris- 
tian faith. 

Africans,  though  still  searching  for  guides 
in   the  material   and  poUtical   sphere,   are 
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■tropf  uHt  ttmDMMUlMit  in  tb*  smm  of  <atth 
and  4U«atlon.  Thmf  an  awan  ctf  ttaa  bril- 
liant lilatocy  of  Ghitottaalty  la  AMsa  up 
tmttt  tlu  7th  century  **«««in  Invasion.  Tlaa 
■am*  aptrlt  tbat  craatad  St.  Ancuattna  and 
St.  Moaloa.  tbraa  Atrlean  Popai  and  thou- 
aanda  of  African  rellgloua  liannlta  In  the  pra- 
Mamie  dsya.  la  reborn  amonc  tba  Ohriatlana 
of  modam  Africa. 

Thlc  la  the  nota  of  bopa  for  Africa. 
Though  tha  poUtlcal  arena  seema  troubled, 
tha  profundity  of  faith  and  deep  aplrltual 
dlcnhy  to  be  found  there,  can  be  an  Insidra- 
tloo  to  ttka  wbola  world. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINQ 
BUSINESS 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  then 
furthermomlng business?  Ifnot.inom- 
Inv  twrinew  Is  ooneluded. 


PARTICIPATION  SALES  ACT  OF  19M 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  of  IiCBy  19. 1966,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busl- 
aesi^  which  wlU  be  stated  bjr  Utle  for  the 
Inf  onnation  of  the  Senate. 

The  LioisLATivi  CuxK.  The  motion  to 
acree  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatiyes  to  the  bin  (S.  3283)  to 
promote  the  private  financing  of  credit 
needs  and  to  provide  for  an  efficient  and 
ordeiiy  method  of  liquidating  financial 
assets  held  by  Federal  credit  agencies, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  fur- 
ther debate  shall  be  limited  to  l  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [llr.  MnsKnl 
and  tha  Senator  from  Delaware  [Ifr. 

WlLLZAllS]. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MUBEEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  xecognlses  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  motion  before  the 
Senate  is  to  accept  the  House  amoul- 
moit  to  Senate  bill  S.  S283.  the  Partidpa- 
tiqn  Sales  Act  of  1966.  The  changes 
oade  by  the  House,  as  I  explained  to  the 
SehiUe  on  May  10,  are  mainly  of  a  clari- 
fying or  technical  nature.  It  may  be 
aaid  that  they  tighten  the  provisicns  of 
the  bill  rather  than  broaden  it. 

There  are  three  principal  dlSermoes  of 
substance.  One  is  In  the  section  which 
speetflea  the  departments  or  agencies 
which  may  estahllsh  trusts  under  this 
act.  The  programs  under  the  Faimen 
TTofB  Administration  to  be  In^uded  are 
denrlbed  more  precisely.  The  change 
ate  vfedflee  certain  types  of  loans  on 
which  trusts  nuQT  not  be  estaUUshed.  even 
though  made  under  the  Involved  pix>^ 
grams  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminlstaja- 
tloQ.  These  include  macfflcally  houitog 
for  the  elderly  and  nonf ann  reereatlonal 
programs. 

Ttie  second  substantive  change  re- 
<iulres  that  no  department  or  agency  Hat- 
ed In  the  bin  may  seU  any  obllgatians 
except  aa  provided  in  the  bQl  or  as  ap- 
proved bgr  the  Beeretaiy  of  the  TMasuiy. 
ThU  provlsian  aasures  effective  coordina- 
tion of  all  asset  sales  by  the  mrious  d»- 
PMtmeate  and  aieneles  of  the  Qovem- 

BW&t. 


Tlie  third  change  is  omlsston  In  the 
House  version  of  a  definite  requirement 
for  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  oper- 
atitws  under  the  bill.  On  this  matter 
Senator  Bsmrxn.  sponsor  of  this  provi- 
sion in  the  Senate  bill,  has  received  and 
put  into  the  Raooas  of  May  19,  a  letter 
from  Joseph  W.  Barr,  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  giving  an  assurance  that 
the  Treasury  Ooxartment  will  In  practice 
malce  such  a  report  on  a  voluntary  baids 
in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the 
provision  included  In  the  Senate  version. 

Other  changes  made  in  the  House  ver- 
sion were  of  a  clarifying  or  technical 
nature.  Tlie  effect  of  some  of  them  relate 
to  authorisations  for  i4>pnQn1atlans  and 
are  designed  to  avoid  the  imidlcation 
that  they  might  be  Interpreted  as  apinro- 
prlatlng  funds  in  violation  of  House 
rules. 

'^th  req>ect  to  the  second  substantive 
change  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 
I  wish  to  make  a  further  clarifying 
conunent. 

Secnon  6(b)  of  the  House  version  re- 
quireslthe  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  after  June  30,  1966,  before 
assets  held  by  any  of  the  agencies  listed 
in  section  302(c)  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  may 
be  sold  under  other  authority. 

This  section  does  not.  In  my  Judgment, 
apply  to  the  insured  loan  programs,  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  under 
the  Consolidated  Fanners  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1961  or  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  Certainly  it  was 
not  our  intention  that  it  should  in  any 
way  Interfere  with  the  Insured  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  Fanners  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

lliese  programs  are  designed  to  replace 
the  direct  loan  programs  authorized  by 
these  acts,  to  the  extent  possible,  with 
private  credit  guaranteed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  A  large  portion  of 
such  guaranteed  loans  are  held  by  banks 
in  the  community  where  property  is  lo- 
cated, thtis  creating  a  close  Interest  be- 
tween the  holder  of  the  insured  loan  and 
the  borrower. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  assured  Representative  Poagk 
that  no  obstacle  will  be  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  full  use  of  the  i»niT«m«Tty  in- 
surance authorization.  The  letter  con- 
taining this  assurance  appears  on  page 
10900  of  the  Riooao  of  the  House  pro- 
ceedings of  May  18,  1906. 

It  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  policy 
established  by  this  bill  and  general  ad- 
ministration policy  on  substitution  of 
Insured  loans  for  direct  loons  in  Federal 
credit  programs,  to  use  section  6(b)  as 
a  means  of  frustrating  the  operaticos  of 
the  Farmers  ^ome  Administration  In- 
sured loan  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Detavware  is  recognized. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Five 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 


Mr.    WTTJiTAMB    Of    DdawUe.  '^ 

President,  first  I  wish  to  say  that  i 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MvsKix]  that  the  provisions  of  the  bUJ 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives axe  substantially  the  same  as  thoas 
passed  by  the  Senate,  except  that  in  its 
amendments  the  House  did  spell  out 
more  clearly  the  Senate  amendments  re- 
ducing the  authority  as  requested,  from 
$33  bUllon  down  to  $10.9  billion. 

I  am  not  debating  here  today  the 
merits  of  the  House  bill  compared  with 
the  Senate  bill  but  rather  the  prindple 
in  both  bills  of  having  the  Government 
sell  a  part  of  its  assets  to  defray  normal 
operating  expenses  of  our  Oovermnent. 

This  procedure  is  merely  a  plot  to  con- 
ceal the  true  size  of  our  deficit. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  point  out 
how  dangerous  and  misleading  this 
policy  is  and  how  it  can  be  abused  than 
to  call  attention  to  the  statement  re- 
leased yesterday  by  the  Executtve 
Branch,  wherein  the  President  an- 
nounced that  the  deficit  for  this  flsctl 
year,  ending  June  30,  was  expected  to  be 
about  $2  billion  lower  than  the  prevloue 
estimate  of  $6.4  billian,  as  made  In  Jan- 
uary. 

It  was  Intended  that  this  be  accepted 
throughout  the  country  as  a  great 
achievement  in  that  it  would  appear 
that  we  are  coming  closer  to  a  balanced 
budget.  In  reality  we  are  not.  Ibe 
books  have  Just  been  Juggled  a  little. 

It  is  true,  as  the  President  pointed  out, 
that  our  revenues  have  increased,  but  at 
the  same  time  our  expenditures  have  in- 
creased more.  The  deficit  is  not  going 
to  be  lower  on  June  30  than  was  planned 
in  January.  Quite  to  the  contrary.  The 
only  difference  is  that  they  have  sold 
around  $2.4  billion  of  assets  more  than 
they  had  planned  to  sell  at  the  time  that 
the  President  made  his  speech  in  Janu- 
ary. The  sale  of  these  assets  wUl  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  itportM  deficit. 

Concealing  the  true  deficft  is  very  dan- 
gerous. It  Invites  more  inflation.  We 
are  not  going  to  cure  inflation  unless  we 
recognize  the  cause,  and  the  cause  it 
heavy  Government  spending  and  defldt 
financing. 

This  year's  deficit,  instead  of  being  re- 
duced to  $4  billion  as  the  President  now 
indicates,  is  still  going  to  be  around  $8 
billion  to  $9  billion  if  we  apply  the  spend- 
ing to  normal  income. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  items  that  have  been  used  here  to  re- 
duce this  1966  deficit  to  $4  billion.  They 
expect  to  have  $1  billion  as  nonrecur- 
ring profit  during  this  fiscal  year  Iqt  re- 
ducing the  silvier  content  of  half  dollan 
and  quarters.  The  Treasury  will  make 
$2.5  billion.  $1  bUllon  of  this  profit  to  go 
into  this  fiscal  year  and  $1^^  billion  next 
y«ur. 

About  2  months  ago  we  passed  a  UB 
accelerating  payment  of  corporate  taxes 
over  and  above  existing  law.  That  wHl 
bring  in  an  ei^tra  $2.1  billion.  Tbe 
Treasury  la  selling  $2.5  billion  more  in 
assets  than  was  planned  to  be  sold  at  the 
time  of  the  January  message  and  in  the 
past  couple  of  weeks  the  Treasury  has 
advanced  the  paymentdatea  for  withbdd 
payron  taxes.  This  latter  change  will 
give  them  an  extra  bUllon  this  year. 
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these  assets  is  sold  iii'  the  manner 
being  proposed,  the  national  debt  and 
the  reported  deficit  are  aiitomatically  re- 
duced by  a  corresponding  lamount. 

Next  year  they  are  pjtrming  to  sell 
$4.7  billion  of  these  assets,  In  addition, 
the  Treasury  picks  up  $|l9  billion  next 
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However,  when  this  billl  passes  author- 
izing the  sale  of  $11  himAk  in  assets  the 
administration  will  actu^y  be  able  to 
report  a  balanced  budget!  next  year  and 
BtiU  spend  $10  billion  md<e  than  it  will 
take  in.  11 

This  is  a  deceitful  me_ 
the  cost  of  the  Govemm 

The  American  people 
the  truth.  They  ought 
this  administration  is  cu 
Ing  the  Government  at  a 
averaging  around  $700 

million  a  month,  and  tha 

the  next  fiscal  year  will]  toe  from  $800 
million  to  $900  million  a  month.  If  the 
American  people  are  not  told  the  truth 
about  the  deficit  the  pnit^lem  of  infla- 
tion will  never  be  licked .    i 

With  the  passage  of  th^  bill  it  might 
well  be  said  that  the  GdVemment  has 
passed  the  point  of  no  return  so  far  as 
the  fight  on  inflati(m  is  mncemed,  be- 
cause once  the  executive  lf:(ttnoh  is  given 
the  right  to  camouflage  1 
manner  our  financial  pol 
brought  under  control, 
near  future.  This  represents  a  serious 
blow  to  the  stability  of  our]  dollar. 

Mr.LAUSC^HE.  Mr.  Prudent,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
expired.  1 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dell  tare.  I  yield 
myself  an  additicmal  5  midutes.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohld  for  a  ques- 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  ^  declared  to 
be  the  anticipated  deficit  llor  the  current 
Mcal  year,  when  it  was  annoimced  in 
January?  : 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  oUaware.  The 
January  estimate  was  $6.4r]^llllon  deficit. 
Since  that  time  the  Oovermnent  has  al- 
ready sold  $2.5  billlwi  of  our  assets  In 
participation  certiflcates.  l  Understand— 
■nd  this  is  only  an  unders  biding — that 
one    reason    why    the    i  ^linistratlon 


^deficits  In  this 
i^ies  will  not  be 
least  In  the 


wants  to  have  the  blU  passed  mdekly 
la  ttecause  of  its  deftire  to  sell  anotiier 
$800  million  certlflcates  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  before  June  30. 
This  will  further  reduce  the  reported 
deficit  beyond  what  I  have  already  ^- 
eussed.  To  the  extent  that  these  assets 
are  sold  it  will  reduce  the  deficit,  as  re- 
ported, but  it  will  not  reduce  the  true 
defldt  If  the  Great  Society  sells  the 
Washington  Monument  and  ^)ends  the 
proceeds  it  does  not  represent  sound 
financing. 

I  said  the  other  day  thiit  the  situa- 
tion is  exactly  comparable  to  that  of  an 
individual  family  whose  income  is  de- 
rived from  a  aalary  of  $9,000  a  year. 
They  are  spending  $10,000  a  year,  so  he 
goes  out  and  sells  his  car  tor  $2,000  and 
comes  back  and  says,  "I  end  up  this 
year  with  a  surplus  of  a  thousand." 

He  Is  not  getting  ahead.  He  Is  gradu- 
ally going  broke.  That  Is  exactly  what 
they  are  doing  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  the  only  thing  is  the  admlnls-. 
tration  is  not  telling  the  American  people 
the  truth.  It  is  misleading  the  American 
people  as  to  exactly  what  these  Great  So- 
ciety programs  cost.  The  President 
makes  a  great  issue  about  his  interest  in 
truth-in -lending  and  truth-in-packag- 
ing. What  we  need  more  than  either  of 
these  is  truth-in-Oovemment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
kindly  repeat  the  announced  deficit  as  of 
last  January? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawjire.  As  of 
January,  the  President  projected  a  deficit 
at  the  close  of  the  1966  flscal  year  of  $6.4 
billion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  was  the  latest 
statement? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yester- 
day he  said  he  would  reduce  It  about  $2 
billion,  which  would  bring  it  down  to 
around  $4  billion.  Later  I  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  them  sell  some  more  of 
our  assets  and  reduce  the  amount  even 
more. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Getting  to  the  sale 
of  assets,  one.  there  has  been  a  wind- 
fall—if I  may  so  describe  it— through  the 
replacement  in  our  coins  of  a  metal  as  a 
substitute  for  silver.  How  much  has  that 
produced?        t 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  in  fiscal 
1966,  $1  billion.  The  next  flscal  year  we 
will  get  a  nonrecurring  proflt  of  a  billion 
and  a  half.  This  nonrecurring  income  is 
being  used  to  defray  regular  expenses. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  windfall,  throuigfe 
the  substitution  of  a  cheaper  meted  for 
silver.  Is  being  used  for  the  financing  of 
current  operating  expenses. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No.  2,  how  much  will 
be  i^dEed  up  through  the  acceleration  of 
the  time  in  which  the  Income  tax  must 
be  paid  as  of  year  1966? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  For 
fiscal  1966  they  picked  up  an  additional 
$1.2  billion.  Already  the  (dd  law,  passed 
a  year  ago,  brought  in  an  extra  $1  bil- 
lion; but  that  law.  which  was  passed 
since  the  President's  January  message, 
brings  In  another  $1.2  billion.  This 
added  to  the  $2.5  billion  in  assets  being 
sold  means  we  have  $4.7  bUllixi  this  year 
in  extra  revenue— or  in  other  words  the 


deficit  is  still  over  $8  jWl^on  when  we 
pull  aside  the  cutteliu ,    ' 

Mr.  LAUSCm:.  "^What  assets  Ixave 
been  sold  which  have  produced  the  $2Ji 
bUIion? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mosti^ 
FNMA  mortgages.  .  -  T^..aT 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  that  ttie  lae'  pT 
capital  is  covered  by  1  Mllion  of  the 
dollars  obtained  through  the  substitution 
of  a  cheaper  metal  for  silver.  $1  and  $2 
billion  through  the  acceleration  in  the 
payment  of  taxes  which  Is  nonrecurring, 
and  $2.5  billlcm  in  the  s«le  of  securities 
byFNBilA. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Therefore,  using  capi- 
tal assets  for  current  operating  expenses 
brings  the  anticipated  deficit  down  to  the 
$4  billion  label  which  has  been  de- 
clared  

B*fr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
rtght.  Yesterday,  the  administration  In 
making  this  announcement  presented  it 
to  the  American  people  as  a  great 
achievement.  It  is  not.  What  I  am 
concerned  about  Is  that  this  is  an  open 
invitation  to  more  inflatioii,  <"flftt,ton 
that  is,  in  my  opinion,  lnevital»ly  going  to 
follow  this  kind  of  Irravonslble  financ- 
ing. This  era  will  be  known  as  the  John- 
aon  inflatioimry  period.  All  those  aged 
who  are  being  pauperized  as  a  result  of 
this  plaimed  Inflation  should  know  that 
this  is  part  of  the  Great  Society  plan.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  better  language 
which  describes  this  unsound  financial 
arrangement  than  to  quote  from  yester- 
day's Issue  of  Barron's  wiAgfty;inf»  m 
which  they  quote  an  administration  of- 
ficial who  describes  the  proposal  to  sell 
these  assets  as  follows.  I  quote  from 
that  article: 

Originally  the  admlnlatmtlon  wanted  to  do 
even  more.  Its  propoeals  would  Ikava  oov- 
arad  tbe  entire  Federal  loan  porttoUo  tor  tbe 
100  programs  wortb  some  $38  Mlllon.  In  an 
unguarded  moment  of  candor  a  stauneb 
ba<!ker  or  tbe  blU  called  thl*  "ana  of  the 
tllppertest  plecea  at  leglalatlon  I  have  ev«r 
enoountered."  .    i 

Mr.  President,  I  wh<^[ebeaztedly  acre^ 
with  that  statemoit.  Tbis  la  not  only  a 
allppery  piece  of  legislation  as  this  spon- 
sor claims,  but  it  is  also  fiscally  irre- 
sponsible. 
.The  PRBSIDXNQ  OFFIC^ER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  .from  D^ware  has 
expired. 

J  Mr.    wnUAMS    of   {M^ware.    Mr. 
PtftiOent,  I  aak  for  5  additional  minutes^ 

The  FRESIDlINO  OFFTGER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  la 
reoognlxed  for  &  additional  mlnotea, 

Mr.  WTTJJAMB  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  program  will  result  In 
more  inflation.  When  we  liquidate  our 
assets  and  use  the  proceeds  for  current 
expenditures,  we  are  inviting  inflation. 

There  is  another  point  that  should  be 
inentloned;  that  Is,  the  extfa  interest 
ooet.  It  will  cost  at  least  one^half  per- 
cent more  to  finance  the  GovemaMnt  In 
this  manner  than  it  would  in  tbe  xutfihal 
manner  of  sellltig  Government  feooda. 
Some  claims  this  extra  coat  would  be 
only  a  quarter  of  a  percent.  Even  If  it 
were  oidy  a  quarter  of  a  percent,  that 
would  be  bad  enough.' 'JBut,  there  hare 
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been  three  or  four  sales  this  year  which 
have  avnaced  four-ta&ths  to  seven- 
tenths  percent  extra.  The  average 
extra  cost  has  been  oyer  one-hall  per- 
cent. That  means  that  for  every  $1  tdl- 
Ilcm  financed  this  way  It  will  cost  an 
extra  $5  mllllan.  If  we  sdl  the  fun 
amount  of  $10  billion  we  wlU  be  paying 
an  extra  $50  mllUon  In  Interest  annually. 
These  participative  certificates  are  100 
percentiguaranteed-hy  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  Some  say  that  they  will  be  In 
drnomlnatlons  no  lower  than  $10/)00, 
which  means  that  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration will  make  sure  the  average 
John  Doe  win  not  collect  this  5\^  per- 
cent Interest.  He  Is  supposed  to  put  his 
money  Into  "E"  bonds  and  take  4V^  per- 
cent. But  the  banking  Industry,  know- 
ing that  these  are  100  percent  guaran- 
teed by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  wlU 
have  an  attractive  5  ^-percent  Interest 
rate. 

Certainly  good,  sound  management 
would  dictate  that  the  Treasury  should 
finance  the  Oovemment  In  the  cheapest 
manner  possible.  The  reason  they  do 
not  wish  to  seU  these  bonds  in  the  nor- 
mal way  Is  that  it  would  show  up  the 
true  deficit.  They  could  not  deceive  the 
American  people  in  the  manner  that 
they  can  under  this  partloilar  biU. 

Mr.  LAU8CUB.  Is  this  calculation 
substantially  correct,  that  for  every 
$1  binion  worth  of  participation  cer- 
tificates mM,  the  added  increase  in  the 
interest  cost  wlU  be  approximately  $6 
million  a  year? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.    So  that  if  $4.2  blUlon 

worth  Of  participation  certificates  are 

sold,  the  added  Interest  cost  to  the  tax- 

pajrers  win  be  over  $20  million  a  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     That 

Isoorreet.     

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  we  are  not  selling  these  mort- 
gages fully  and  completely,  but  merely 
sailing  partidpatitNi  certificates;  thus, 
the  Federal  Government  still  is  holding 
the  bag  If  mortgages  go  sour  In  pay- 
ment at  the  end? 

Mr.  WTT  JiTAMB  of  Delaware.  There  Is 
no  question  about  it.  The  agency  sellhig 
these  certificates  is  bound  by  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  that  If  one  mortgage 
goes  bad  It  will  be  replaced  with  a  good 
note  or  paid  In  cash. 

Do  not  forget  that  FNMA  has  the  au- 
thority to  borrow  money  from  the  Vsd- 
eral  Treasury  to  make  good  on  its  ob- 
UgatloM.  There  Is  no  questloh  on  the 
part  of  anyone  but  that  these  are  100 
percent  Oovemment  guaranteed  loana. 
The  only  dUerence  In  selling  them  in 
this  manner  is  that  they  wlU  cost  the 
taxpayers  aK»roximatdy  one-half  per- 
cent more  In  Interest  rates,  and  it  would 
eonoeal  the  true  defldt  fn»n  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  repeat,  this  is  an  Irresponsible  and 
unnecessarily  ezpenslTe  way  to  fiiuuioe 
the  cost  of  operating  the  Oovemmoit. 
Mr.  LAUSCRE.  May  I  put  one  more 
question  to  the  Senator.  What  is  the 
limit  of  the  amount  that  the  Oovem- 
ment wis  be  allowed  to  put  into  the  po^ 
upon  whldi  they  will  sell  certificates  as 
pnvldadlAtlUBUnt 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
the  bin  that  was  first  sent  down  to  Con- 
gress the  administration  asked  for  the 
authority  to  seU  up  to  $33  bUllon  In 
assets.  We  amended  the  faiU  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  House  has  accepted  those  same 
amendments  in  substance.  Tba  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  now,  authorizes  the  sale 
of  $10.9  billion,  but  that  is  wrong.  If  the 
pending  blU  passes  In  its  present  form 
It  means  that  in  the  next  2  years  the 
administration  can  sen  these  assets — 
spend,  we  wiU  say,  $10  bUllon  more  than 
it  is  taking  In,  and  stlU  report  a  balanced 
budget  to  the  American  people. 

If  any  private  corporation  issued  any 
such  misleading  financial  rqwrt  their 
ofllcers  would  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

This  entire  plan  is  nothing  but  a 
vehicle  to  get  through  the  1966  election 
without  having  to  raise  taxes. 

The  administration,  if  It  could  have 
gotten  away  with  it,  wanted  to  obtain 
authority  to  sell  $33  billion  in  assets 
which  would  carry  them  by  the  1968 
Presidential  election.  This  may  be  the 
way  they  do  it  in  Texas,  but  it  is  not  the 
way  to  run  a  Oovemment. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  dip  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  buy  an  election  for 
any  political  party. 

We  are  already  having  trouble  enough 
with  tnfiation  in  this  country.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
teU  the  American  people  the  truth; 
namely,  that  his  is  the  most  extravagant 
administration  we  have  ever  had  in  the 
White  House.  The  present  administra- 
tion during  the  past  6  years  has  spent  a 
total  of  $36.5  trillion  more  than  it  col- 
lected into  the  Treas\u7.  That  Is  more 
than  $550  mlUlon  a  month  for  every 
month  that  the  Kennedy-Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  been  in  office,  and  right 
now  the  present  administration  is  run- 
ning a  deficit  at  the  rate  of  $750  million 
or  $800  minion  a  month.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.MUSKIE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Mi^ie 
yield  to  himself  ? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  President,  the  opposition  to  the 
pending  bin — and  that  has  been  primarily 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  this  after- 
noon— persists  in  referring  to  It  as  a 
means  of  camouflaging  a  defldt.  financ- 


ing the  public  debt,  and  evadhig  the  i%. 
percent  celling  on  long-term  Oovemment 
obligations. 

In  addition,  the  Senator  from  Dda- 
ware  this  afternoon  has  referred  to  tbe 
bin  as  "misleading."  as  "faUlng  to  teU  the 
American  pe<vle  the  truth,"  as  a  "dip. 
pery  piece  of  legislation."  That  was 
some  of  the  colorful  language  the 
Senator  from  Delawar^vUsed  this  after- 
noon. Mr.  President,  it  is  none  of  these 
things. 

It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  means  of  sell- 
ing certain  assets  held  by  the  Oovem- 
ment. It  authorizes  use  of  a  technique 
by  which  the  administration  can  sell 
participations — amounting  to  about  $4.2 
billion  in  fiscal  1067 — in  pools  of  certain 
types  of  direct  loans  totaling  some  $ii 
biUlon  that  the  Oovemment  has  made  to 
individuals,  business,  and  institutions  in 
the  past.  In  this  way,  the  Oovemment 
win  reduce  the  sum  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  tied  up  in  its  portfoUo  of  direct 
loans  and  increase  the  role  of  the  private 
market  in  Federal  lending  programs. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  opposition 
at  this  time  of  the  efforts  of  the  last 
Republican  administration  to  seU  similar 
assets. 

During  the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  assets  consisting  of  loans 
totaling  almost  $1.6  bilUon  were  sold. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  was 
in  loans  held  by  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  But  loans  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  pub- 
Uc  housing  program,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  the  SmaU  Business  AdmiiUstration 
are  included  in  the  total — the  same  pro- 
grams covered  by  the  pending  bin. 

And  the  total  of  the  $1.6  bUUon  does 
not  include  some  $200  million  In  recon- 
struction finance  corporation  loans  and 
securities  that  were  sold  or  refinanced. 
Also  not  included  are  some  $47  million  in 
interest-bearing  certificates  of  interest 
in  a  $73  milUon  pool  of  snudler  business 
loans  with  unpaid  balances  and  commit- 
ments, which  were  sold  in  1954. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  a 
table  showing  sales  of  assets  during  tbe 
Elsenhower  administration,  together 
with  a  note  on  figures  not  included  in 
it,  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao  at  this  point 
in  my  remarlcB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkooib, 
as  follows: 


May  23,  1966 
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I  BzdladKi(^|nldatkm  of  aMets  owned  by  tht  Rcconatraetkm  Tinanoe  Corporation. 
•  Total  doM  not  add  dw  to  roondlnt . 


Tbe  attached  nummary  of 
106S-90  does  not  Include  ■•leVr  • 
ilruetlon  Finance  Corporatlo  a,  which  was 
placed  in  liquidation  In  Sei^tember  1968. 
Q(  the  $086  mllUon  In  loans  lAnd  aeciirltles 
tHen  outstanding,  more  thai^  $200  mlUlon 
we  subsequently  sold  to  or;  refinanced  by 
prlTste  lending  Institutions,     i 

In  February  IBM,  2.800  sn^^ler  business 
]osns  with  impald  balances  and  commlt- 
oents  totaling  S7S  mUUon  w4se  placed  in  a 
pool,  and  Interest-bearing  b^rtlficates  at 
interest  amotmtlng  to  t47  ^Ulllon  In  this 
pool  were  sold  to  nearly  l,(no  banks  and 
private  lenders.  . 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Prqaident,  these 
figures  reveal  the  substanltlal  scope  of 
the  assets  sales  program  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  I  'Eisenhower. 
They  reveal  the  dimension^  of  an  activ- 
ity which  had  the  support  Of  almost  an 
members  of  President  Eisenhower's 
party  in  this  House. 

The  program  was  not  dtferent  in  its 
broad  aims  from  the  progiiim  President 
Johnson  is  pursuing  with  the  legislation 
before  us.  A  different  tectmlQue  is  in- 
volved, but  the  purposes  of  {reducing  the 
portfolio  of  direct  loans  and  substituting 
private  for  public  credit  are  the  same. 
Also,  the  budget  treatment  aiid  effect  are 
the  same  under  the  Elsenhower  program 
and  imder  the  Johnson  pregram.  The 
budget  treatment  in  effect;  !is  the  same 
under  the  Eisenhower  digram  and 
under  the  Johnson  program , ; 

If  ulterior  motives,  such  a$  are  ImpUed 
in  caUing  this  a  6lipi>ery  pi^e  of  legisla- 
tion, misleading,  and  untn  shf  ul,  can  be 
ucrlbed  to  the  proposal  nm  before  us, 
then  the  same  ulterior  moi  ives  can  also 
be  ascribed  to  President  psenhower's 
program.  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  niirself  5  addi- 
tional minutes.  ] 

That  program  is  as  subject  as  the 
pending  bill  to  the  charge  Uiat  its  pur- 
pose was  to  camoufiage  deficits,  finance 
the  public  debt  by  backdoor  IQiethods,  and 
evade  the  4^4 -percent  ceilinj^. 

That  was  not  the  case,  o)  Icourse.  Nor 
is  it  the  case  now. 

On  this  point  I  cite  the  J1963  minor- 
ity report  of  the  House  Wa  ^V  and  Means 
Committee,  which  in  eff^t  directed 
the  administration  to  sell  more  assets. 
That  is  exactly  the  purpose  of  this  bin: 
To  seU  those  assets  in  an  orderly  fashion 
and  in  a  manner  most  advantageous  to 
tbe  lending  agencies  and!  ito  the  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  President,  I  twk  unihlmous  con- 
*ent  that  the  statement  m  the  House 
minority  report  be  inclujled  in  the 
Ricoto  at  this  point  in  myj  remarks. 

Ihere  being  no  objectioni  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  1^  the  Rkcoro, 
ss  follows: 

Republican  Minority  RepoI|^  House  Ways 
Uid  ICeans  Conunlttee  Beport  J  tSth  Congress, 
Ut  Session  (May  1963)  on  HA,  6006  (to  pro- 
*V]e  temporary  Increases  In  tiie  pubUc  debt 
limit).  Tl 

"Tbt  administration  also  eSn  always  re- 
^Qce  Its  borrowing  requirements  by  addl- 
tluial    sales    of    marketabl#    aovemment 

"For  exan^Ae,  when  the  B^ntmrf  at  the 
l^wsury  was  before  the  comhilttee  on  Feb- 


ruary 27.  we  suggested  that  It  was  encumbent 
upon  the  administration  to  show  "good 
faith"  before  coming  to  the  Congress  for  an 
additional  Increase  In  borrowing  authority. 
We  pointed  out  that  the  Oovemment  held 
about  S30  bmion  In  loans,  many  of  which 
were  readily  marketable.  In  fact,  there  was 
a  very  good  market  tar  many  of  these  loans. 
Instead  of  Increasing  Its  offering  of  these 
loans  to  private  lenders,  the  administration 
was  then  acting  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Congress  would  automatically  accede  to  a 
request  for  an  Increase  in  Its  borrowing 
authority. 

"It  was  also  pointed  out  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  the  Ctovemment  had 
other  assets  which  might  be  Uquidated,  such 
as  the  stockpUe  of  strategic  materlaU 
amounting  to  about  S8.7  bUllon. 

"Our  refusal  to  grant  the  administration's 
request  last  February  produced  results."  In 
the  Interim  of  less  than  3  months  the  admin- 
istration found  that  It  could  Increase  rev- 
enues from  the  sale  of  loans  by  an  addi- 
tional SI  billion  for  fiscal  1963.  Now,  the 
administration  estimates  that  It  will  realize 
$3,062  billion — as  contrasted  with  an  orig- 
inal estimate  of  only  $0,929  bllUon  less  than 
2  months  ago." 

The  Republican  members  who  signed  the 
minority  report  were:  Johh  W.  Btbmm. 
Howard  H.  Baker,  Thomas  B.  Cuktis,  Victor 
A.  Knox.  Jakes  B.  Utt,  Jackson  E.  Bxrra. 
Bruce  Alger,  Steven  B.  Derounlan,  Hbman 
T.  Schkexbdj,  Hakold  R.  Coixuk. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  reference  in  the 
Senate  during  debate  on  this  bill  over 
the  action  which  took  place  in  1959  on  a 
related  matter.  Most  of  us— and  I  do 
not  exclude  myself — have  either  over- 
looked or  forgotten  the  real  significance 
of  that  event  In  1959,  and  consequently 
we  have  been  misinterpreting  it.  I  am 
referring  of  course,  to  the  resolution  of 
August  1959,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  against  the  exchange  of  certain 
mortgages  held  l:^  the  Government  for 
certain  long-term  privately  held  Gtovem- 
meaat  bonds. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  us  whose 
memory  of  that  day  has  faded,  let  me 
recaU  the  situation. 

During  a  low-interest  period,  chiefly 
if  not  entirely,  during  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration, the  Oovemment  had  sold 
long-term  low-interest  bonds.  Some 
$7.8  billion  of  these  were  outstanding. 

Ttie  Elsenhower  administration,  in 
a  substantially  higher-interest  period, 
made  a  proposal  concerning  $335  million 
of  2%-percent  bonds,  to  take  place  dur- 
hig  fiscal  1960. 

The  bonds  in  question  could  be  con- 
verted to  short-term  only  at  an  interest 
rate  of  1%  percent.  They  were  salable 
only  at  a  substantial  discount. 

The  administration  proposed  to  ex- 
change $335  mlUlon  of  the  bonds  for  a 
like  amount  of  prime  mortgage  paper, 
l)earlng  4-percent  Interest,  fully  guaran- 
teed, and  scheduled  or  likely  to  be  re- 
tired, on  the  average,  in  7  or  8  years. 

If  this  swap  was  successful,  the  admin- 
istration proposed  to  swap  an  additional 
$665  mlUion  of  the  mortgages  for  the 
bonds. 

"Hie  entire  transaction  would  have  re- 
duced the  Oovenunent's  portfoUo  by  $1 
biUlon  and  reduced  the  deficit  by  $1 
bUUon. 

Ibe  administration  conceded  a  sub- 
stantial loss  of  the  taxpayers'  money  in 
the  transaction.    But  by  putting  a  heavy 


discount  on  the  mortgages — priced  for 
quick  sale  in  a  hU^-lnterest  maricet — 
and  Ignoring  the  IV^-percent  rate  at 
which  an  appreciable  amount  of  the 
bonds  would  have  been  converted,  the 
admlnistratlcai  managed  to  minimi—  the 
loss. 

Considering  that  there  were  almost  $8 
union  of  the  bonds  outstanding,  one 
Member  of  this  House  estimated  the  total 
possible  loss  at  $100  mllUon  per  year  dur- 
bag  a  5-year  period— half  a  bUUon 
dollars. 

Those  opposed  to  the  proposal  brought 
in  a  resolution  that  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  against  the  proposed  transac- 
tion. 

The  question  of  asset  sales  was  in- 
volved, as  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  I  have  agreed.  However,  there  were 
other  aspects  to  the  proposal  which 
many  thought  unwise  and  questionable. 
The  vote  on  the  resolution  was  reveidlng. 
Only  3  members  of  the  minority — 
including  the  Senator  from  Delaware — 
Joined  S3  members  of  the  majority  in 
voting  for  the  resolution.  Twenty-nine 
members  of  the  minority  made  up  the 
entire  opposition. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  made 
much  of  that  vote.  The  debate  went  on 
for  several  hours.  It  covers  32  pages  of 
the  RscoRO.  In  aU  that  time,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  said  not  one  word  in 
debate. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  did  iK>t 
undertake  to  descrit)e  the  proposal  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  in  the  harsh 
terms  he  has  used  to  describe  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Johnson  administration  this 
afternoon. 

During  the  debate  the  past  few  days, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  often  re- 
turned to  the  foUowing  themes:  that 
the  bin  was  a  $33  bllUon  authorization  ; 
that  would  enable  the  administration 
to  spend  $33  biUion  without  normal  ex> 
pendlture  control;  that  it  wcmld  empower 
t^e  administration  to  seU  fordgn  aid 
loans:  that  only  his  "major  surgery"  on 
th,e  bin  eUmlnated  or  limited  those  broad,, 
unfettered  grants  of  power. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal,  the  Presi- 
dent detaUed  programs  of  which  assets 
were  to  be  sold  through  the  participa- 
tions technique.  No  foreign  aid  loana 
where  Included:  it  has  been  perfectly- 
clear  from  the  beginning  that  they  were 
excluded.  Amendments  to  which  the 
administration  agreed  early  in  the  legis- 
lative history  placed  effective  congres- 
sional control  over  every  sale  of  partici- 
pations, through  the  appropriation 
process. 

In  contrast  to  the  1959  situation,  in. 
which  our  resolution  had  no  force,  and 
in  which  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
chuige  the  law,  requiring  the  agree- 
ment of  bath  Houses  <md  the  administra- 
tion, under  this  legislation  the  refuiAl 
of  either  House  to  concur  wiU  prevent 
any  proposed  sale  through  participa- 
tions. 

In  exercising  its  power  over  i^jpropria- 
tions.  Congress  wlU  have  complete  con- 
tr(^  of  the  amounts  of  money  made  avaU- 
tMe  and  how  they  are  used.  It  wUl  re- 
tain the  control  it  now  has  over  the 
limitations  on  the  lending  programs. 

The  amendments  we  have  agreed  to 
limit  the  scope  to  a  group  of  programs 
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juadloanBtoUUng  about  $11  bUlloo.  TbiM 
WW  no  majcn-  mjr%fty.  It  la  simply  our 
^nvMsion  of  good  faith:  the  President 
jneant  what  he  said  in  his  lett^  of  trans- 
mittal, and  we  are  willing  to  dnnonstrate 
that  fact  by  writing  the  UmltatioDS  Into 
thebm. 

In  short,  the  proposals  before  us  ^'»J 
a  weU-establlshed  basis  in  the  Hsenhow- 
er  administration  and  since.  It  has  been 
Approved  then  and  since  as  a  sound  way 
of  substituting  private  money  for  public 
mwiey  in  direct  loan  programs.  As  such 
It  merits  our  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
.of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  will 
.the  Senator  yield  6  minutes? 
Mr.MUSKIE.   I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  Preddent.  I  sup- 
port the  position  of  the  distinguished 
/Senator  from  Maine.    I  would  not  have 
«»PPorted  the  legislation  if  the  changes 
Jiad  not  been  made  in  the  bill  when  It 
was  originally  discussed  in  the  Senate. 
"Hie  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wit- 
lUMal.  the  Senator  from  CM»lo,  and  oth- 
ers are  entlUed  to  a  laire  part  of  the 
«redlt  for  the  changes  that  were  made 
«t  that  time.    As  the  legislation  now 
reads,  however,  this  Is  a  worthy  ap- 
proach, and  offers  an  opportunity  to  use 
ior  the  Nation,  in  this  time  of  crisis  the 
.assets  which  belong  to  the  Nation.    I 
ahall  support  the  hill  in  its  present  f  onn 
.J^l  ^*!?*^«*.  I  <»•■»«  to  caU  atten- 
rtton  to  this  fact,  also.  If  I  may  have  the 
Attention  of  Senators  on  the  other  side 
•of  the  aisle. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  news  item  that 
APPMred  today  on  the  ticker  tape  outside 
the  Senate  Chamber.  The  article  reads. 
4npart: 

The  IVMmry  DajMrtmant  aakwl  Coogiva 

2^'L!^.'*'!L?**  *«P<«M7  debt  Mtllng  to 
«sa  bUlloo  tor  tba  flwal  ymr  which  bagliia 

The  esUac-whleh  wm  ratml  by  Oaacna 
im^^^.^  •  ♦•■npocary  U»  bUlloo— wouW 
jOPop  to  the  pennanent  level  of  |ag8  bUllon 
U  Ooogrm  r«Us  to  set  --iwu 

^iSSr^  "^"  £?'*'  ™y  position  that 
fS!?'?^^  ■?.  ^**'*°«  'o*"  "»•  measure 
ttiat  Is  betog  discussed  to  the  Senate  to- 
W.  I  shaQ  oi>pose  the  proposed  Increase 
of  the  debt  Umitatlfln.  I  do  not  beUeve 
we  caa  run  In  both  dlreetlons  at  the 
:faine  time. 

_  I  beUeve  that  an  admlnlstratlcm  Is  to 
•be  commended  when  It  attempts,  in  a 
reasonable  way,  to  lessen  the  debt  llmlta- 
:tion,  and  I  believe  that  is  what  we  would 
•oo  If  we  approved  the  biU  that  is  before 
tis  today. 

I  bcUeve  the  admlnlstratUm  Is  unwise 
in  revesting  the  authorl^  to  Inerease 
'the  debt  Umltatiun  to  $333  billion  for  the 
-oomlng  fiscal  year. 

Tpartfore  to  make  my  position  en- 
wwy  dear.  I  approve  the  pendhig  legls- 
latfcm  bMause  it  is  a  wise  marshaling  of 
Miets.  Such  action  would  be  oommend- 
*ble  by  a  iwivate  instituticm  or  a  busl- 
^Mss  Institution,  as  a  method  of  pre- 
venting further  Indebtedness. 
--I  shall  oppose  the  proposed  debt  llml- 
;**lon  Increase  from  $338  bffllon  to  $332 

Wnion.  b««ise  I  bdieve  we  eannot  run 
^  In  both  directions  at  the  same  time  I 
\AhaU  suppift  the  pendfot  Un. 
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llie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have 
romalnlng? 

The  PRESIDINa  OmCBR.  The 
Senatw  from  Delaware  has  13  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Presidmt.  in  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator frOTS  Florida.  I  desire  to  point  out 
that  without  this  devious  method  of  fi- 
nancing the  President  would  have  to  re- 
quest an  Increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  to 
about  $336  billion  or  $337  billion  because 
under  the  provisions  of  the  blU.  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  he  i^ans  to  sell  $4.7  bil- 
lion of  assets  and  use  the  proceeds  as 
nomal  revenue.  Unquestionably,  to  the 
extent  that  he  sells  these  assets  and  ap- 
plies them  to  normal  revenue,  the  amount 
of  money  that  the  Treasury  has  to  bor- 
row through  direct  Government  obli- 
gations Is  reduced. 

But  I  point  out  that  the  Government 
will  still  owe  money  even  though  it  Is  not 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  national  debt. 
When  one  endorses  a  note  it  is  Just  the 
same  as  when  he  borrows.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  the  Government  will  pay 
more  interest.  There  Is  only  one  real 
way  to  keep  the  debt  ceiling  down;  and 
that  is,  to  stop  spending. 

Liquidating  the  assets  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  defray  normal  expenses  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  occiured  In  the  past 
when  Mr.  Wolfson  bought  the  local 
transit  system.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia he  bought  the  transit  systems 
and  then  distributed  the  assets  of  the 
corporation.  That  was  what  Mr.  Wolf- 
son  did  with  several  companies  which  he 
headed,  leaving  the  corporations  as  a 
shell. 

What  we  are  being  asked  to  do  today 
is  to  authorize  the  Federal  Government 
to  sell  Its  assets  and  awJly  the  proceeds 
to  cover  daily  expenses. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskb] 
said  that  this  measure  should  go  through 
unanimously  just  because  s<»ne  Republi- 
cans under  President  Elsenhower's  ad- 
ministration tried  to  do  the  same  thing. 
I  am  always  glad  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  Bfaine, endorse  what  Republicans 
did;  he  should  foDoW  them  more  often. 
I  suggest  that  he  will  be  more  construc- 
tive if  he  votes  with  the  Republicans. 

But  when  some  Republicans  in  1959 
sought  to  follow  the  same  procedure  as 
is  being  advocated  fbday.  he  opposed  the 
transaction.  I  voted  against  it  then.  I 
shall  state  for  the  record  how  the  Sen- 
ators on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  in- 
cluding the  man  who  Is  now  In  the  White 
House,  described  this  proposal  when  It 
was  suggested  in  1959.  I  am  quoting 
from  the  official  record.  This  report  was 
written  in  connection  with  a  vote  on  a 
resolution,  No.  177,  on  August  20, 1959: 

Proponenta  charged  that  the  puxpcve  of  the 
propoaed  exchange  waa  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  by  aelUng  off  capital  aaaeta  of  the 
VMeral  Oovanunant.  Sodi  a  balance,  the 
PWJponeiite  oontended,  woold  be  flotmoos 
and  llacaUy  Irreq^onattl*. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  and  I  en- 
dorsed that  analysis  In  1959.  I  endorse 
it  today.   Idono^eupvbetberthisun- 
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sound  practice  Is  proposed  by  Republi- 
cans, Donocrats,  Independents,  as  So- 
cialists. When  we  sell  our  assets  we  ttc 
liquidating  the  Federal  Government,  and 
when  we  apidy  the  proceeds  to  defr» 
dally  current  expenses  it  is  wrong,  i  Z> 
not  care  who  advocates  the  policy  it 
costs  more  interest,  and  it  is  wrong. ' 

Ih  1959  a  good  argument  was  made )» 
the  then  majority  leader,  the  man  In  the 
White  House  today,  against  this  unsound 
procedure.  He  said  that  it  was  an  m- 
neoeasarlly  expensive  and  a  deceptive  wii 
In  which  to  finance  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  was  misleading  as  to  tiie 
amount  of  the  true  deficit.  I  agree  with 
those  arguments.  I  regret,  however,  that 
he  changed  his  mind  when  he  got  in  the 
White  House. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  LAXXSCHE.  The  issue  before  C(«j- 
gress  in  1959  was  substantially  identical 
to  the  Issue  before  Congress  today.  A 
deficit  is  facing  us,  and  the  objective  d 
the  administration  Is  to  avoid  that  deficit 
by  selling  capital  assets. 

President  Eisenhower  made  a  slmHy 
recommendation  in  order  to  avoid  a  def- 
icit in  1959.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
argument  which  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware Is  making  today  is  substantially  the 
same  argument  that  he  made  against  the 
Eisenhower  proposal  in  1959? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tbe 
Senator  is  correct.  Contrary  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Maine  said,  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  was  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  I  joined  with  the 
then  senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
Byrd,  in  condemning  this  type  of  pro- 
gram as  being  fiscally  irreeponsible. 

I  said  then  and  repeat  now,  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  not  be  told  the  truth 
as  to  the  deficit  under  such  a  program. 

I  point  out  that  there  is  this  diffeienoe 
in  today's  proposal  smd  the  1959  resolu- 
tion which  I  supported.  The  1959  reso- 
lution condemned  something  after  it  had 
been  done.  It  was  not  a  resolution  to 
stop  such  sales. 

Only  $335  million  was  involved  in  the 
1959  transaction.  However,  the  recent 
request  was  for  $33  billion,  and  the  re- 
quest now  is  for  $11  bUlion.  As  I  said 
and  agreed  to  on  the  other  day,  a  princi- 
ple Is  involved.  When  we  sell  assets  ire 
should  not  count  the  proceeds  as  regular 
Income.  If  a  man  who  has  a  $9,000  « 
year  salary  and  is  spending  $10,000  a  year 
sells  a  comer  of  his  lot  for  $2,000,  or  selb 
his  car  for  $2,000,  he  cannot  then  br«« 
about  the  fact  that  he  has  a  balanced 
budget  or  a  $1,000  surplus.  He  hw 
neither  a  balanced  budget  nor  a  surplus: 
he  is  going  broke. 

Mr.  liXtJBCHE.  I  ask  the  Senator  for 
a  bit  of  advice.  If  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  In  1959  voted  against  the  Elsen- 
hower proposal,  could  he  today  vote  for 
the  Johnson  proposal  and  still  claim  that 
he  is  consistent  and  following  a  sound 
program? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  ot  Delaware.  I  m 
glad  to  note  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
who  voted  against  this  proposal  in  l9St. 
likewise  oi^x>sed  it  before  the  Senate  the 
other  day.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  join 
me  today  and  follow  a  consistent  pori* 
tion  in  opposing  it. 

My  objection  goes  even  fiuiher  thsa 
the  extra  Interest  rates.    We  would  be 
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misleading  the  American  p^lde  as  to  the 
true  cost  of  the  Great  Sode  ty  programs. 
We  should  tell  the  Americ  ajn  people  the 
tnith  as  to  what  it  is  cost^ikg  to  operate 
this  Oovenunent. 

Much  concern  has  beenj^own  by  the 
administration  for  high  inl  ^rest  charges. 
When  the  present  adminUtratlon  took 
diarge  of  the  Govemmenit  in  1960  the 
total  interest  charge  on  all  the  national 
debt  was  between  $8  bil^n  and  $8.5 
billion. 

Last  year  the  Interest  o!^ 
debt  cost  us  {^proximatel: 
In  the  fiscal  year  1966,  1. 
that  It  will  cost  $12  billion. 

Next  year  the  interest  charge  <«i  our 
national  debt  is  estimated  at  $12.75  bil- 
Uon.  This  is  over  $1  billibsi  per  month 
In  interest  charges  alone.    1 1 

Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  93  per- 
cent of  our  $320  billion  debt  was  created 
under  Democratic  admlnlsitations.  It  is 
costing  the  American  taxp^yers  over  $10 
bUlion  per  year  to  pay  tie  Interest  on 
that  part  of  our  national j  debt  created 
under  the  Democratic  ajinlnlstrations 
alone.  I 

This  bill  before  Congr^  this  after- 
noon will  raise  these  InteiiBBt  charges  by 
another  $50  million.  There  has  been  a 
50-percent  increase  in  thtipast  5  yeara 
on  interest  charges  of  the; national  debt. 

The  members  of  this  Greiat  Society  who 
are    always     bemoaning     high-interest 
charges  should  read  the  I 
what  they  have  done,  not 
can  people,  but  to  the 
in  the  last  5  years. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Mr. 
inquire  how  much  time 

The     PRESIDING     Ol 
Senator  from  Maine  has  l8  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  Senator  ^rom  Delaware 
has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pre|s|ldent.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  |  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recpgnlzed  for  2 
minutes.  I 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pre^^ent,  in  order 
to  make  the  record  clear  fis  to  the  com- 
parison between  the  progrfun  we  are  now 
discussing  and  the  ESsenbdwer  program 
on  direct  sales,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
helpful  to  those  who  wllli  pe  looking  at 
the  record  to  read  two  statements  which 
I  have  received  from  the||rreasury  De- 
partment. 1 1 

The  first  statement  deijqribes  the  ad- 
vantages of  participation  isales  of  direct 
sales  of  loans.  I  ask  unaniknous  consent 
that  the  statement  I  have  Just  referred 
to  be  printed  at  this  pointjip  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objecticm.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
BacoRD,  as  follows:  |j 

AOVAMTAOKS  OF  FAKTICIPATI^|r  SaLIS  OVBB 

DiaacT  SAi.as  or  idiMs 

A  queetlon  has  been  ral 
alrablllty  of  aelUng  partlolpal 
Vederal  loans  rather  than 
outright. 

Direct  salee  of  loans  are, 
prelerable  to  sales  of  partlcl|. 
loans,  particularly  If  tbe  lofeOa  can  be  sold 
outright  without  recourse  ta  a  Federal  gtiar- 
antee  and  If  tbe  investor  la  wUUng  to  take 
over  tbe  servicing  of  the  lo^  Tbe  funda- 
mental objective  In  the  Onahiclng  of  Federal 
credit  programs  should  be  tu  encourage  the 
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the  loans 


cotirse,  clearly 
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maximum  degree  of  private  lender  partici- 
pation consistent  with  tbe  basic  program 
objectives  and  sound  financial  practices. 

As  shown  In  table  E-4  of  Special  Analysis 
B  of  tbe  budget  for  tbe  fiscal  year  1967  the 
Admlnletratlon  plans  to  sell  $S9€  mlUlon  of 
loans  held  by  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  on  a 
direct  sale  basis.  T&ble  E-4  also  shows  an 
estimated  total  of  direct  sales  for  fiscal  1906 
or  sera  mUUon,  and  for  fiscal  year  1905  the 
figure  was  $814  million. 

On  the  other  hand,  participation  sales,  as 
shown  In  table  E-4,  while  only  $760  mllUon 
In  1065,  are  estimated  to  total  $2,635  mllUon 
In  fiscal  1966  and  $4,205  million  In  fiscal  1967. 

The  reason  for  the  recent  growth  of  par- 
ticipation salee,  as  compared  with  direct 
sales.  Is  that  the  Oovemment  Is  fast  running 
out  of  loans  which  are  readily  marketable  on 
a  direct  salee  basis.  This  Is  true  partly  be- 
cause the  most  marketable  loans  have  al- 
ready been  sold  under  the  program,  which 
has  been  accderated  In  recent  years,  to  sub- 
stitute private  for  pubUc  credit  In  the  loan 
programs  of  tbe  Federal  Oovemment.  Also, 
current  Interest  rates  are  relatlvtiy  high! 
compared  with  the  fixed  low  Interest  rates 
established  by  tbe  Congress  in  many  of  these 
loan  programs  and  the  relatively  low  market 
Interest  rates  prevaUlng  at  the  time  many 
of  tbe  loans  In  the  Federal  portfolio  were 
made.  Moreover,  in  some  cases  It  is  nec- 
essary or  desirable  to  sell  participations, 
rather  than  eeU  loans  directly,  because  the 
borrowers  under  these  Federal  programs  are 
not  well-known  to  Investors  and  do  not 
have  established  credit  ratings.  In  many 
cases  the  underlying  collateral,  the  matur- 
ities, or  other  loan  terms  and  conditions  are 
such  that  Federal  loans  are  not  readUy 
salable  to  private  lnvest<MV  on  a  direct  basis 
or  could  be  sold  on  terms  more  advantageous 
to  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  If  they  were 
placed  In  pools. 

The  pooling  of  lotms  facilitates  the  adop- 
tion of  various  financial  techniques  which 
provide  for  greater  marketabUlty  at  less  cost 
to  the  Oovemment;  I.e.,  through  the  device 
of  a  pool,  tbe  Investor  may  be  protected  by 
providing  excess  coverage,  authority  to  sub- 
stitute assets,  and  other  assurances  that  be 
wUl  siiffer  no  financial  loss  arising  from 
the  default  of  any  one  or  more  locms  in  the 
underlying  pool.  The  pooling  device  also 
provides  greater  fliexlblUty  for  the  timing  and 
amounts  of  asset  sales  and  for  taUorlng  the 
maturities  and  other  terms  and  conditions  of 
participation  certificates  In  light  of  current 
market  conditions  and  overall  monetary  and 
fiscal  objectives. 

Looking  at  the  particular  programs  which 
are  ejqiected  to  be  Included  in  the  fiscal  1907 
participation  sales  program.  It  Is  apparent 
why  the  participation  technique  Is  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  orderly  and  most  effl. 
clent  sale  of  these  loans. 

loans  made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration are  generally  made  to  borrowers  In 
rand  areas  remote  from  the  major  sources  of 
loan  funds.  These  borrowers  are  Individual 
farmers,  niral  communities,  and  other  orga- 
nisations which  are  not  wdl-known  and  an 
remote  from  Inveetors.  Moreover,  the  Inter- 
est rates  on  these  loans  cannot  exceed  the 
statutory  maximum  of  6  percent  and  In  many 
cases  are  much  lower.  Tbus  these  loans  can- 
not be  sold  In  today's  market  except  at  atse- 
able  discounts.  Also  tbe  maturities  of  many 
of  these  loans  are  very  long.  In  excess  of  80 
yeara,  and  are  thus  not  salable  to  shorter- 
term  Investors.  In  fact,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  for  years  been  iM"^fc^»g<ng 
these  long-term  loans  and  selling  them  to 
large  Investors  with  short-term  repurchase 
agreements,  with  Farmers  Home  retaining 
the  seirvlclng  of  the  loans  and  providing  a 
100  percent  guarantee  on  the  "package."  'nte 
participation  technlqtie  Is  a  similar,  but 
more  orderly  and  less  costly  means  of  financ- 
ing many  of  the  Ftemers  Home  Icuis. 


Tlie  ooUege  housing  and  pubUo  faoUlty 
loans  are  not  directly  salable  prtmaitly  be- 
cause of  their  low  Interact  ratee  (statutory 
maxlm^im  rate  Is  currently  3  percent)  uid 
their  long  maturities  of  40  and  60  yeara.  Tbe 
participation  technique  la  a  means  of  con- 
verting these  heavUy  subsldlxed  and  Illiquid 
obligations  Into  highly  attractive  and  flaxlble 
market  Instruments. 

Loans  made  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion are  generaUy  to  borrowers  In  areas 
where  private  loan  funds  are  scarce  and  the 
borrower  Is  thus  unable  to  obtain  a  loan 
under  the  VA  guarantee  program.  Also, 
many  of  the  direct  VA  loans  are  made  on 
properties  which  VA  baa  acquired  by  reason 
of  defaults  on  VA  guaranteed  loans.  Thus 
the  VA  direct  loans  are  often  basically  un- 
salable, except  through  some  such  method 
as  the  participation  technique. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  loan 
portfoUo  contaliu  loans  made  to  marginal 
small  business  borrowers  who  are  not  yet 
suflldently  established  to  secure  private 
lender  funds.  SB  A  has  sold  some  of  these 
loans  on  a  direct  basis,  but  its  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  future  loan  sales 
coxild  be  accMnpUshed  more  economically 
through  the  use  of  the  participation  tech- 
nique. The  recent  sale  by  SBA  of  SBIO 
debentures,  for  example,  was  at  an  Interest 
rate  of  6%  percent,  plus  commission,  and, 
although  this  rate  was  necessary  to  market 
these  Instruments  at  the  Ume,  the  loans 
could  have  been  sold  through  the  participa- 
tion technique  at  a  lower  interest  rate  and 
with  no  compromise  of  basic  program 
objectives. 

IjfMDs  made  directly  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment are  for  one  reason  or  another  unat- 
tractive to  private  lenders — ^whlch  Is  why 
the  Federal  assistance  was  required  In  the 
first  place.  Tbiu  the  sale  of  theee  financial 
assets  held  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  can- 
not be  accomplished  on  terms  advantageoiu 
to  tbe  Oovemment,  and  consistent  with 
bulc  program  objectives,  unless  these  loans 
are  converted  Into  risk-free  Instruments  of 
ready  market  acceptablUty. 

Tbe  participation  instrxunent  must  be 
viewed  In  the  context  of  other  Federal  fi- 
nancing techniques  deelgned  to  encourage 
private  lender  participation: 

1.  It  Is  clearly  most  desirable  to  have  the 
private  lender  originate  and  service  the  loan, 
such  as  imder  tbe  major  programs  of  tbe 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  and,  If  pos- 
sible, assume  a  portion  of  the  loan  risk. 

2.  In  some  cases,  such  as  In  the  college 
botislng  progrun,  private  lenders  may  be 
encouraged  to  buy  tbe  early  maturities,  with 
the  Federal  Oovemment  picking  up  the 
longer  maturities.  Also,  as  in  the  SBA  pro- 
gram, private  lenders  may  sometimes  be  en- 
couraged to  participate  with  the  Federal 
Oovemment  on  an  immediate  or  deferred 


8.  In  other  programs  where  private  lenders 
are  unwilling  to  originate  or  servloe  the 
loans — which  Is  true  of  most  of  tbe  loans 
made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
e.g. — the  private  lender  participation  gen- 
eraUy takes  tbe  form  of  large  Investors  pro«- 
vlding  the  loan  capital  with  tbe  Federal 
Oovemment  giiaranteetng  the  private  In- 
vestor not  only  against  any  loss  arising  from 
loan  default  but  also  against  loss  of  liquidity 
through  the  use  of  loan  repurchase  agree- 
ments. 

4.  Where  it  la  not  possible  to  obtain  pri- 
vate lender  participation  at  tbe  time  of  loan 
origination,  which  Is  the  case  with  respect 
to  most  of  the  loans  under  Federal  direct 
loan  programs,  the  loans  can  sometimes  be 
later  converted  from  a  direct  to  a  guaran- 
teed basts  as  tbe  borrowers  become  better 
established.  In  such  cases  direct  Federal 
loans  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  sold 
outright,  with  or  without  recourse  to  the 
Federal  guarantee,  depending  upon  market 
aooeptabmty.    In    fact,    the    PartleipatlaB 
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Balm  Act  of  19M  prorldM  In  Metlon  a(b) 
aatborltjr  for  Pedenl  agenclM  to  purctaaM 
otrtatkiMllnc  p*rtleliMkUon«  in  their  loan 
pools  M  that  thcM  afendM  wlU  be  able  to 
withdraw  loans  firttm  the  pools  and  sell  them 
outright  If  market  conditions  permit. 

Mr.  BCUBKIB.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  statement  makes  a  comparison  of 
the  oo«t  of  direct  loan  sales  with  par- 
ticipation sales.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKo,  as  follows: 

CoxPAUsoK  or  Coara  of  Ddbct  Lojiir  Salss 
Wire  Pakticipation  Salbi 
Direct  sales  of  loans  by  FNMA  and  VA  In 
the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1B«6  have  been  at 
an  average  Intereet  rate  of  about  S^  percent 
throughout  the  period.    After  adjusting  for 
the  cost  to  the  purchaser  of  servicing  the 
loans — which  varies  substantially  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  each  loan  but  can  be 
estimated  as  roughly  In  the  range  of  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  percent — the  net  yield  to 
the  Investor  would  be  In  the  range  from  4% 
to  5  percent.    This  compares  with  an  aver- 
age Intereet  yield  on  FNMA  participations  of 
4.3  percent  on  the  November  1.  1984  Issue.  4.5 
percent  on  July  l.  1068.  4.7  percent  on  De- 
cember 1,   IB65.  and  5.4  on  April  4.   1966. 
Since  neither  FNMA  nor  VA  has  been  selling 
significant  amounts  on  a  direct  basis  In  the 
calendar  year  1966.  there  la  no  basis  for  a 
meaningful  comparison  between  the  Interest 
rate  on  direct  sales  and  the  April  4,  1966  rate 
of  5.4  percent  on  FNMA  participations.    Thus 
the  net  yield  to  Investors  of  4%  to  5  percent 
on  direct  salee  Is  roughly  comparable  with 
an  average  yield  of  about  4^   percent  on 
FNMA's  first  three  pcutldpatlon  Issues.    Ac- 
cordingly, It  would  appear  that  direct  sales 
are  more  costly  than  participation  sales  by 
an  amount  ranging  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  of  one  percent. 

In  the  Export-Import  Bank  program  the 
volume  of  direct  salss  on  a  recourse  basis  In 
recent  yaan  has  not  been  significant  rela- 
tive to  the  volume  of  Bz-Im  participation 
sales.    Direct  sales  by  Kx-Im  on  a  guaranteed 
basU  in  the  calendar  year  1966  to  date,  for 
example,  have  totaled  less  than  $.4  million, 
compared   with   Kx-Zm's   February   parttd- 
paUon  sale  of  $864  million.    In  the  calendar 
year  1964.  however,  there  were  $24  mllUon 
of  direct  salsa  during  the  year  cm  a  recourse 
baau.  and  the  weighted  average  Interest  rate 
was  5.18  pereent.    This  comparea  with  the 
Interest  rate  at  4^  percent  on  both  Issuss 
at    MX'Sm    parttetpatlons    In    the    calendar 
ywtr  1M«  totaling  gaas  million.    Thus,  al- 
though the  amount  of  direct  sales  in  calen- 
dar  1964  was  only  about  8  percent  of  the 
volume  of  participation  salss.  It  U  clear  that 
the  intarast  rate  on  direct  sales  was  sig- 
nificantly above  the  rate  on  parUdpatlons. 
SBA  direct   salss   expmlence   provides    a 
reasonable  basis  for  comparison  with  partld- 
patlon  aalss  because  of  the  sales  by  SBA 
in  March  and  April  this  year  of  $iil0  mil- 
lion of  the  803  debentures  at  Interest  yields 
of  8.78  percent  and  5.65  percent.     The  5.4 
psrosBt  rate  on  the  FNIIA  participation  Is- 
sue of  AprU  4.  1866  was  slgnlficanUy  below 
the  rates  on  SBA%  80a's. 

SBA  has  also  sold  some  of  its  regular 
buslnass  loans,  but  the  sales  have  been 
sporadic  and  moat  of  them  were  sold  with- 
out recourse  and  are  thus  not  comparalde 
with  partleipatton  salss. 

On  tha  baau  of  the  above  experience  It 
appaaia  that  parttdpation  certiflcatw  can  be 
sold  at  intereat  ratee  roughly  one-fourth  to 
oas-haU  psroent  below  the  ratea  which 
would  be  requlrsd  on  the  direct  sale  of  the 
loaaa  In  tba  partidpatton  poola. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  indi- 
cated a  few  moments  ago  that  the  pro- 
gram lnv<dved  in  the  pending  legisla- 
tion was  well  established  during  the 
Elsenhower  years,  not  simply  for  the 
1959  budget  year,  but  from  1954  on.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  fiscal  year  1954, 
there  was  a  sale  of  something  In  excess 
of  $750  mllUon  of  assets  under  the  Elsen- 
hower programs. 

Those  were  direct  sales.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  the  cost  of  the  pending 
legislation,  the  direct  sale  program.  It 
is  eostly.  It  Involves  a  greater  gat>  in 
interest  rates  between  direct  Treasury 
borrowing  and  direct  interest  rates  than 
did  the  former  program.  The  statement 
which  I  have  had  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
will  speU  out  that  difference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  wlU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Our  time  has  expired. 
We  can  yield  on  mutual  time  and  divide 
the  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  the 
tabulation  which  I  had  placed  in  the 
Record  I  did  not  Include  direct  sales.  If 
I  had  done  so,  that  would  have  added 
another  $672  million  in  such  sales  for 
the  fiscal  year  1986.  That  would  make 
approximately  $3  billion  extra  that  has 
been  raised  this  year  In  this  unorthodox 
manner. 

We  should  finance  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  a  businesslike  manner  by 
selling  regular  Government  securities  In 
a  form  where  they  would  be  available  to 
every  American  citizen  and  not  through 
a  program  that  is  available  only  to  the 
banking  industry  or  to  friends  of  the 
administration. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed,  at  this  point  in  the 
Rgcoan,  vote  No.  177  as  It  was  taken  on 
August  20,  1959.  and  the  analysis  of  the 
proponents  posltioa  on  that  vote  as  it 
appears  In  the  official  Register,  together 
with  the  record  of  those  Senators  who 
voted  to  support  the  resolution  in  1959 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R»x>tD 
as  foUows: 

Subject:  Reeolutlon  disapproving  exchsnge 
of  FNMA  mortgagee  for  Treasury  bonds  (8 
Res.  130).   Vote  on  passage. 

Synopsis:  S.  Ree.  ISO  expressed  the  Sen- 
ate's disapproval  of  an  admlnlsteatlon  pro- 
posal to  exchange  mortgagee  held  by  the 
»**^  National  Mortgage  Assodation 
(FNMA)  for  Treasury  bonds. 

The  administration  had  proposed  that 
FNMA  finance  $885  million  worth  of  special 
assistance  functions  In  fiscal  year  1960  by 
exchanging  an  equivalent  amount  ($335  mU- 
Uon)  of  mortgages  for  Treasury  bonds.  In 
this  way.  the  $885  mlUlon  In  special  assUt- 
ance  activity  would  not  unbalance  the  1960 
budget.  Tba  mortgages  which  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  to  have  FNMA  exchange 
were  held  in  FNMA's  management  and  liqui- 
dation account,  which  in  1954  Congress  had 
dfrected  be  liquidated  whenever  this  could 
be  done  with  ralnimxim  Ices  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  mlnlmxnn  effect  on  the  home 
mortgage  market. 

8.  Ree.  180  sxptesssd  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  this  exchange  should  not  take  plaoa. 


Pn^onents  contended: 
The  proposed  exchange  would  reeult  in  lots 
of  revenue  from  the  mortgagee  which  would 
add  14>  to  a  total  loes,  over  the  years,  to  $114 
mlUlon  In  revenue  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Ftirthermore,  If  the  full  portfolio  of 
mortgages  were  ultimately  liquidated,  the 
total  loss  would  be  about  $40  million. 

The  proposed  exchange  would  also  result  bi 
lower  tax  revenues  to  the  extent  of  $8.4  nUl- 
llon  In  fiscal  year  1960  alone.  Furthermote 
If  the  full  portfolio  were  Uquldated  the  Iom 
would  be  about  $25  million. 

The  propoeed  exchange,  proponents  main- 
talned.  would  adversely  affect  the  home 
mortgage  market.  Testimony  by  home- 
builders  was  cited,  to  the  effect  that  the  pro- 
poeed  exchange  would  soak  up  fvmds  now 
available  for  new  bousing. 

Proponents  charged  that  the  purpose  of 
the  proposed  exchange  was  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced  budget  by  aelUng  off  capital  assets  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Such  a  balance 
proponents  contended,  would  be  flctlUous 
and  fiscally  Irresponsible. 

Proponents  charged  that  private  Investon 
would  receive  an  unearned  benefit  by  receiv- 
ing 4  percent  assets  In  exchange  for  2%  dw. 
cent  assets.  ^  *^ 

Proponents  pointed  out  that  the  resolu- 
tlon  had  been  overwhelmingly  approved  bj 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, by  a  vote  of  12  to  3. 
Action:  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  was  annovmced — ^yeas  66  nsvt 
29.asfoUow8:  '^ 


May  2S,  1966   I    j^ay  23,  1966 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Chivch 

Clark 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Engle 

Ervln 

Ftear 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Green 

Omening 

Hart 


Hartke 

Hayden 

Hennlngs 

Hill 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Jordan 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Langer 

Lausche 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 


McGee 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moes 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

Pastors 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Smathers 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams,  Del. 

Williams,  NJ. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  quorum  call 
which  I  am  about  to  suggest  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  There  being  no  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BfUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  WlU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  tA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlstt  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeyand  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my' time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is 
on  the  motion  to  concur  In  the  amend- 
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wlUcaUthe 


from  Arl- 

ir  irom. 

],  the 

[Mr.  Pas- 

ode  Island 

Georgia 

,tor  from 

absent  on 


ment  of  the  House  at  Re ;  resmtetiveB. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  f  ^d  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  derlf 

loU. 

The  legislative  clerk  call|e)d  the  ndl. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana 
that  the  Senator  from  Ta^nessee  [Mr 
Bus],  the  Senator  from  Ipennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clakk],  the  Senator  ttom  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  GORB],  the  8ena,\ 
Bona  [Mr.  Haydkn],  the 
Mew  Hampshire  [Mr.  M< 
Senator  trom  Rhode 
rots],  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Pkll],  the  Senator 
(Mr.  RussiLL],  and  the 
Maryland  [Mr.  Ttdings], 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  iSenator  from 
Ifisslssippi  [Mr.  EastlaxsI 
from  North  Carolina  [Mrl  Ervin],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  HAsaisl, 
the  senator  from  Montanii  [Mr.  IiCans- 
ncD] ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  irom  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovxrnIJ  |the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RiBicorr],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], and  the  Senator  fr<MB>Florlda  [Mr. 
SxATHERsI,  are  necessarily,  $bsent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senatdr  frc«n  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  ErvutI  is  paired  with  the 
Soiator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
Inttrr].  I 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
frcmi  North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Nev  Hampshire 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senat>r  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]  is  pained  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Ip*.  Harris!. 

If  present  and  voting, ;  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"yea."  I 

I  further  announce  that,  i  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  [from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  frcwn 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  IMcGovkrkI, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  jlsland  [Mr. 
PastorrI,  the  Senator  trom  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Rxbicoft  .  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  RusseleI],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Si  others!,  and 
the  Senator  from  Marylar^d  [Mr.  Tr- 
BDJcs],  would  each  vote  "jia." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annovace  that  the 
Senators  ft^m  Kentucky  iMr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton],  the  il^nator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffis],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  jSruska],  the 
Soiator  from  New  York  tMr.  Javits], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Jordan], 
the  Senator  from  South  I  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuRDT],  the  Senator  from  ^  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  mino  M  [Mr.  Dnoc- 
SXN]  and  the  Senator  fi^  Vermont 
(Mr.  Protttt]  are  absent  liecause  of  ill- 
ness. I 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cod^CR  and  Mr. 
Morton],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 


DiKxsEN].  the  Senator  from  Ccdorado 
(Mr.  DoKiNicK],  the  Senator  tram 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  MinrDT].  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  BimtbokI 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott]  . 
If  present  and  votir«,  the  Senator  from 
NebFBska  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  fnxn  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Yoric  (Mr.  Javits]  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  wsis  annoimced — ^yeas  60, 
OAya  20.  as  follows: 

[Ko.TSLeg.l 
YKAS— «0 

Hartke 

HIU 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy,  ICass. 

Kennsdy.  N.T. 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Ifagnuson 

McCIellan 

McOee 

MetcaU 

McMidale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

NAYS— ao 

Fannin  Pearson 

Fong  SaltonstaU 
Hlckenlooper     Thurmond 

Kuchti  Tower 

Lausche  Williams,  Del. 

MUler  Toung,  N.  Dak. 
Murphy 


Aiken 

Andenon 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

case 

Church 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Xliender 

Fulbrlght 

Omening 

Hart 


AUott 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 


Morse 
Moss 

Muskle 

Ndson 

Neuberger 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

WUllams,  N.  J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTma— 30 


Bass 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Kastland 

Krvln 

Oore 

OriiBn 

Harris 


Hayden 

Hruska 

Javits 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Mortem 

Mundt 


Pastors 

PeU 

Prouty 

Rlblcoff 

Russell,  S.C. 

Russell,  Oa. 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Tydlngs 


So  the  motion  to  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.    

TREASURY,  POST  OFFICE,  AND  EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1967 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
14266. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  titie  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativc  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
14266)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  agencies,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  endkig  June  30.  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  blU,  which  had 
been  reported  trom  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  PreddOit.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  to  the  pending  bill  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  as  original 
text,  provided  that  no  point  of  order 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  waived 
by  reason  of  agreement  to  the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objccticm?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments,  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
are  as  foUows: 

On  PM<B  8>  11°*  i*>  after  the  word  "Com- 
mlaaiooer".  to  strike  out  "#460,000.000"  and 
insert  "M(»,100.000". 

On  page  10,  line  22.  after  "(6  UJ8.C.  6Sa)". 
to  atrlke  out  "912,000,000"  and  insert 
"•16,162,000". 

On  page  11.  line  10,  after  the  word  naw", 
to  strike  out  "$4,710,000,000"  and  Insert 
"•4,7SS,870.000",  and.  In  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "Provided,",  to  Insert  "That  not  to 
exceed  6  per  centum  of  any  appropriation 
available  to  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  may  be  transferred, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, to  any  other  such  appropriation  or  ap- 
propriations; but  the  apiM'oprlatlon  "Admin- 
istration and  regional  operation"  shall  not  be 
Increased  by  more  than  tl.000.000  as  a  result 
of  such  transfers:  Provided  further,". 

On  page  12,  line  25.  after  the  word  "plans", 
to  strike  out  "•158,000,000"  and  Insert 
"•138,000.000". 

On  page  17,  after  line  12,  to  Insert: 
"AsiuNxsraaTivi  ooKraaKNca  or  tkk  umiau 

8TATXB 

"Salaries  and  expenses 
"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Adminis- 
trative   Conference    of    the    United    States, 
established  by  the  Administrative  Conference 
Act  (78  SUt.  616),  ^250,000." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  au- 
thorized me  to  present  to  the  Senate  Its 
report  on  the  pending  bill.  HA.  14266. 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  Post  Office  Departments,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  in- 
dependent agencies  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

Senators  will  find  on  their  desks  print- 
ed copies  of  the  committee  report,  and 
I  will  now  present  to  the  Senate  a  brief 
summary  of  what  Is  in  the  bill.  Tte 
agencies  covered  by  this  bill  have  the 
responsibility  of  administering  a  total 
of  $20.1  billion,  of  which  more  than  $12.9 
billion  is  for  definite  and  indefinite  per- 
manent Impropriations  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  pending  bill.  The  1967 
estimates  in  this  category  total  $12,912,- 
399,000.  Of  this  amount.  $12,750  billion 
is  for  interest  on  the  public  debt,  an  in- 
crease of  $750  million  over  the  1966  esti- 
mate. 

Tlie  bill  which  is  recommended  to  the 
Senate  provides  total  appropriations  of 
$7,210,049,135.  This  amount  is  a  decrease 
of  $128,000  under  the  House  allowance, 
$197,475,135  over  the  appropriations  for 
1966,  but  $36,670,865  under  the  estimates 
for  1967. 
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Appromimtions  toUUiw  $1^74.099,000 
•re  reicmnended  in  the  aooompanylng 
Mil  for  the  recular  annual  reqiiirenients 
at  the  Treacuiy  Department  for  flacal 
Tear  1907.  This  is  a  deereaee  of  $12.1 
milllan  in  the  estimates  and  an  increase 
of  $3.1  minion  over  the  House  blU.  The 
amount  recommended  Is  $28.4  million 
more  than  the  1906  aUowanoe. 

Ih  oooneetion  with  the  Treasury  items, 
the  only  Item  appealed  from  the  House 
action  was  the  one  deaUnc  with  com- 
pliance activities  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  The  Department  reqtiest- 
ed  restorattoQ  of  $3  million  of  the  $7.S 
minion  House  reduction,  and  the  eommlt- 
tee  recommends  restoration  of  $2.1  mn- 
Uon  for  this  activity.  This  recommen- 
dation provides  $1.2  minian  to  permit  the 
hiring  of  accountants  at  Ugher  than  the 
base  rates  in  order  to  be  more  nearly 
eompetltlw  with  industry  for  the  recruit- 
ment of  high-^pudlty  personnel.  This 
new  rate  stmctuxe  was  recently  approved 
by  the  ClvU  Service  Commission.  There 
is  also  inehided  an  additional  $800,000  to 
fuUy  fond  approadmately  540  additional 
«mpk>yee8  to  cope  with  the  increased 
wortdoad. 


Hie  oommlttee  recommends  appro- 
priatlans  tor  the  Post  Offloe  Department 
totaling  $5316,9034)00.  This  is  an  In- 
crease of  $170J  mUlion  over  1900,  $2.4 
million  under  the  House  amount,  and 
$24J  million  under  the  estimates  for 
1907. 

As  I  have  stated  previously,  a  detaUed 
explanation  on  each  item  is  contained 
in  the  Senate  report  now  before  the 
Senate.  However,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  in  connection  with  the  "Opera- 
tioo»"  items,  the  bread-and-butter  ac- 
count of  the  Poet  OfHce  Department,  the 
ooomiittee  recemmends  an  appropriaticm 
of  $4,723,370,000,  an  increase  of  $133.5 
mmion  over  1900;  $13,370,000  over  the 
House  aUowanoe:  and  $2  mUlion  under 
theesUmates.  In  making  its  reoommen- 
daoon.  the  oommlttee  has  restored  funds 
to  reestablish  window  and  counter  serv- 
ices on  a  6-day  basis  and  also  permits 
«ixth-day  parcel  post  deUvery  as  re- 
<iue8ted  by  the  President.  Funds  are  also 
included  for  wen  over  9.000  */t«<H1onal 
man-yews  of  employment  over  1066. 
mu  n— cz^pDTira  oftics  or  nn  rmEmaaarr 

Tbe  total  appropriations  lecom- 
mended  fbr  title  in  of  the  bUl  for  the 
Executive  Offloe  of  the  President 
amount  to  $17,014,135.  This  is  $1.055435 
over  that  approprtated  In  1966  and  $316,- 
005  under  the  estimates.  The  ahtount 
recommended  is  the  same  as  approved  by 
the  House. 

The  $316,805  reduction  under  this  title 
'as  In  connection  with  a  reqiiest  to  re- 
establish six  field  offices  at  major  cities 
bgr  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  The  com- 
mitteee  carefully  considered  the  proposal 
but  was  not  oonvineed  that  a  program  of 
this  nature  was  fUlly  jwUfled  at  this 
time. 

(Amounts  appropriated  fbr  title  IV— 
Ihdependent  Afwrtes.  including  the  Tkx 
CX>urt  of  the  United  States—axe  detalkd 


in  the  committee  report  which  Is  befon 
the  Senate. 

The  committee  restored  $350,000  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  Stotes.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  Chairman  may  soon  be  named  so 
that^e  work  of  the  Conference  may  get 
underway. 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  what  the 
UU  contains.  A  more  detailed  explana- 
tion win  be  found  in  the  committee  re- 
port, which  Is  on  the  desks  of  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  In  presenting  this  re- 
port, I  want  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  who  gave  me  stich  fine 
help,  including  the  staff,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  bUl  which  the  subcommittee 
unanimously  agreed  upon  when  it  was 
reported.  I  especially  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mov- 
KONXT]  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Servioe  Committee,  and 
Senators  Cask  and  Auon. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIl..  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.      SALTC»«BTALL.       As     senior 
minority    representative    on    the    Ap- 
propriations Committee,  whUe  I  was  not 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee.  I  believe 
that  the  fuU  committee  voted  the  blU 
unanimously.   We  beUeve  It  to  be  a  good 
blU  to  take  to  conference  with  the  House 
because  there  are  very  few  differences  in 
it. 
I  hope  that  the  biU  win  pass. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor.  This  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  re- 
peat what  I  have  previously  stated:  It 
distresses  me  to  see  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  leave  the  Senate.    I  have 
served  with  him  for  18  years  In  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.    Especially  did 
we  work  together  during  the  2  years  that 
I  had  the  privilege  of  acting  for  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavb] 
when  he  was  disabled,  in  handling  the 
defense  budget.    He  may  recaU  that  al- 
though at  that  time  It  was  by  far  the  Ug- 
gest  budget  we  handled,  we  were  able  to 
make  a  subcommittee  report  that  In  the 
fuU  committee  was  changed  in  <mly  two 
respects,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
was  not  changed  at  all.    I  have  received 
the  same  kind  of  help  from  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

I  regret  to  see  such  a  dedicated,  trained 
man  as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
leave  us.  I  appreciate  the  reference  he 
Just  made,  that  the  fuU  committee  voted 
the  UU  unanimously. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  1  am  confident 
that  the  Senate  wUl  continue  to  receive 
the  wisdom  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  some  time. 

Mr.  ALUyiT.  Mr.  Presidait.  wiU  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yldd  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
aU.  I  certainly  Join  In  the  remarks  of  the 
dirtingulBhed  Senator  from  Virginia 
relatiTe  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. But  I  rose  to  oomplimoit  and 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  [Mr.  RosnTsoir]  for  his  in- 
finite attention  and  patienoe  in  the  hear- 


ingi  on  this  particular  approptiatiaa 
bin.  It  Is  not  an  easy  bUl.  and  it  pn>. 
vldes  for  fantastic  simu  of  money,  as  «« 
aUknow.  Yet.  he  conducted  the  hearlno 
with  the  fairness  which  is  charactertatie 
of  talm.  and,  as  a  result,  the  subcmnmlt- 
tee  has  been  able  to  talk  over  and  take 
out  two  or  three  Items,  which  have  beat 
mentioned  on  the  floor,  and  then  the 
whole  committee  reported  the  fem 
unanimously. 

This  is  not  what  one  calls  a  glamoor 
i4>pnH>rlatlon  committee.  Neverthelev, 
It  recjuires  a  great  deal  of  commonsenae. 
I  pecBonaUy,  as  a  memb«-  of  the  sab- 
coounlttee,  was  honored  to  attend  most 
of  the  sessions  on  the  blU. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  d<i«ttngiHBhfiii 
Senator  from  Vh-ginia  for  the  very  abh 
and  adroit  way  in  which  he  handled 
the  bin. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  reminded  of  what  a  riiaMng^iiBh^i 
writer  from  Massachusetts  wrote: 

He  who  lutb  1,000  trlMuU  had  not  l  to 
•pan. 

I  have  learned  in  my  legislative  ex- 
perience, which  now  covers  about  S4 
years,  that  one  of  the  best  assets  one 
can  have  in  a  legislative  body  1b  frlMxi*. 
I  have  luul  friends  on  the  subcommittee 
and  on  the  fuU  committee.  I  am,  there- 
fore, happy  that  there  is  now  before  the 
Senate  a  bUl  which,  first  the  subcommlt- 
tee  reported  unanimously  and  which 
later  the  fuU  committee  reported  unanl- 
mously,  and  I  thank  all  those  who  helped 
bring  about  that  desirable  result. 

TH«    OKOWTNG     MISSION    Or    TH«    COAST    OTTAO 

Mr.  EARTLETT.  Ii4r.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Treasury  and  Post  Of- 
fice and  Executive  Office  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  I  should  like  to  congrat- 
ulate our  chairman,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robxktson}.  Once 
again  under  hts  able  and  efficient  leader- 
ship the  conunittee  has  reported  a  biU 
that  shuold  be  acceptable  to  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  It  is  lean;  it  has  no  fat.  I 
am  confident  that  with  the  funds  here 
appropriated  the  Treasiiry  and  the  Post 
Office  win  be  able  to  carry  on  efficiently 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  and,  in  seversl 
important  areas,  to  improve  and  upgrade 
their  operations.  And  again  the  whole 
subconunlttee  Is  in  the  debt  of  its  pro- 
fessional staff  member.  Joe  E.  Gonzales. 
The  quiet,  competent  assistance  he  glvM 
In  conducting  the  subcommittee's  busi- 
ness Is  most  important  and  highly 
valued. 

As  Senators  know,  through  the  yean 
I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  Interest  lo 
the  welfare  and  the  operations  of  the 
Coast  Ouard.  As  a  result  of  the  measure 
which  I  Introduced  in  the  88th  Congress, 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  as  the 
committee  of  Jurisdiction,  now  revlewe 
the  Coast  Ouard  program  on  an  annusl 
basif  and  the  Congress  provides  legis- 
lative authorization  as  weU  as  approprla- 
tiotu  of  funds  for  the  Coast  Ouard.  TUB 
brings  the  procedures  for  authorizing 
Coast  Ouard  acquisition,  construction, 
and  improvements  Into  line  with  those 
followed  for  the  military  branches.  Tills 
is  as  It  should  be,  for  in  time  of  war  the 
Coast  Guard  becomes  an  integnd  part 
of  our  military  forces. 
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Kv»  now  the  Coast  Ouard  i  i  (veratlng 
dde  by  side  with  the  Navy  i  Vietnam, 
•nieie  are  approximately  450  coast 
goftrdsmen  and  twenty-six  B-foot  pa- 
trol boats  on  duty  in  Operai  Ion  Market 
•nme.  Their  mission  is  to  p  'ovide  secu- 
rity for  the  Vietnamese  ports  ised  by  the 
United  States  and  to  intercept  the  sea 
aipiHy  routes  of  the  Vietooni  :^  Purther- 
more,  the  Coast  Ouard  is  sun  srvislng  the 
roand-the-dodc  loading  of  i  ammunition 
diipe  at  Pacific  ports.  i 

The  Vietnamese  war  has  iiiereased  the 
pacific  responsibilities  of  ^le  Coast 
Ouard.  The  continuing  fiow  of  refugees 
from  Cuba  has  brought  addfd  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Coast  Guard  injthe  Atlan- 
tle.  The  encroachment  of  inrdgn  fish- 
ing fleets  in  the  north  Padfip  has  added 
to  Coast  Ouard  duties  in  Alaska.  And 
In  addition,  the  almost  stsHgering  in- 
oease  in  pleasure  boating  o^  lakes,  riv- 
en, bays,  and  the  oceans  tliemselves  has 
brought  the  Coast  Guard  grfive  new  re- 
gponslbllltles  to  provide  for  t|)e  safety  of 
our  dtizois  upon  the  water,  j  i 

Agsdn  this  year  it  was  my  reeponsibll- 
ity  as  a  member  of  the  Sul)C(nnmittee  on 
lierchant  Marine  and  FisheHes  to  chair 
hearings  on  the  Coast  Guard  authoriza- 
tion request.  In  these  h^rings  the 
Coast  Ouard  made  evident  to  all,  its  in- 
creased needs  for  additional  i  vessels,  air- 
craft, and  shore  estabUshme^ts. 

The  Congress  recognizing  it^ese  needs, 
authorized  $126,079,000  fo^i  the  task. 
This  was  an  increase  of  $23  imllion  above 
the  administration  request.! '  The  Con- 
gress authorized  the  construction  of  four 
rather  than  three  high-endurance  cut- 
ters because  it  beUeved  the  vessel  re- 
placement program  is  far  bd^d  sched- 
ule. And  in  addition,  it  auinorlzed  the 
acquisition  of  eight  helic(H>tm5  above  the 
administration  request  so  as  \o  meet  the 
need  for  equipping  the  recently  acquired 
Navy  Icebreakers  and  the  added  search 
and  rescue  demands  tn  Chlcsjgo  and  Cape 
Kennedy. 

The  Congress  authorized  j  ^le8e  addi- 
tional programs  because  ,they  were 
needed.  I  regret  that  the  kdminlstra- 
tlon  Is  unwilling  at  this  ttmn  to  step  up 
the  Coast  Ouard  programs  |u  pn^josed 
by  the  Congress.  I 

As  a  result,  tiie  Appropiiition  Com- 
mittees of  both  House  and  $enate  have 
appropriated  the  administration  request 
for  $103  mUlion  but  no  |^ore.  TlUs 
amount  wiU  see  to  carrying  out  long- 
range  plans  for  replacement  and  im- 
provement of  obsolescent  facilities  but  it 
will  not  iHt>vide  all  that  is  nMded. 

I  am  hopeful  that  ih  next  jrear's  re- 
quest the  administration  wUl  take  into 
account  the  rapidly  growiiu  and  truly 
important  mission  of  the  Co^t  Guard  so 
tluit  It  may  achieve  in  good  time  its  10- 


Tesr  program   for   vessel 
vtilch  is  due  to  be  oompl 
nie  Coast  Guard  is  vital 
Mves  thousand!!  of  lives  ani 
dollars  each  year  In  its 
cue  operations.    The  Coast 
tn  war— its  role  in  Vi( 
oiear  evidence  of  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
lie  no  further  amendment*  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ttent  of  the  amendments  a^d  the  third 
reading  of  tlie  biU 


instruction 
in  1974. 
peace — ^it 
miUlons  of 
and  res- 
Is  vital 
provides 

If  there 


The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  biU  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bUl  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ddaware.  Mr. 
President.  wiU  the  Senatcx-  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.   I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  the 
amount  in  the  biU  rq>resent8  an  in- 
creased appropriation  of  $197  million 
over  that  of  last  year? 

Iifr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  more  than 
was  appropriated  last  year,  but  it  in- 
cludes the  annuallzation  of  the  pay  in- 
creases which  Congress  voted. 

Mr.  wniilAMS  of  Delaware.  But 
It  is  an  increase  of  $197  miUlon  over  last 
year. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  wpnH)riation 
Is  over  that  provided  for  last  year,  but 
it  Includes  the  pay  Increases  in  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  which  Congress 
voted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  debating  the  merits;  I  am  Just  try- 
ing to  get  the  flgiu-es. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  amount  rec- 
ommended for  fiscal  1967  is  over  the 
amount  appropriated  t(x  fiscal  year  1966. 

As  I  announced  previously,  the  amount 
provided  by  this  impropriation  bin  is 
$197,475,135  over  that  provided  last  year. 
Practically  all  of  the  Increase  is  to  pro- 
vide for  mandatory  items  and  for  the 
annuallzation  of  the  pay  increase  which 
Congress  voted  for. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  ad- 
dltlcm  to  that  item  the  biU  provides  au- 
thorization to  pay  interest  on  our  na- 
tional debt.  This  Item  Is  $12%  blUion, 
or  an  extra  aUowance  over  last  year  of 
$750  million  to  cover  interest  charges  on 
the  debt. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  too  conservative.  It  wUl  be  closer 
to  a  $900  million  Increase,  for  two  rea- 
sons: the  debt  increase  and  the  increase 
in  the  Interest  rate. 

A  distinguished  gentleman  some  time 
ago  made  a  statement  to  the  effect:  "Do 
not  worry  about  the  debt — ^we  owe  it  to 
ourselves." 

That  caimot  be  said  about  the  interest 
cost.  We  do  not  owe  it  to  ourselves. 
I  have  a  few  E-bonds,  but  the  interest 
does  not  go  to  all  of  us;  it  goes  only  to 
those  who  hold  the  bonds,  lliose  who 
hold  bonds  expect  the  Interest  to  be 
paid. 

In  1932,  when  I  was  first  elected  to 
Congress,  the  total  Federal  budget  for  a 
year  was  $4  billion.  But  now  the  Interest 
alone  on  the  debt  is  estimated  to  be  $12.7 
biUlon  for  fiscal  year  1967.  It  shows  how 
the  debt  has  Increased,  and  how  it  win 
probably  continue  to  increase,  "nils  in- 
terest charge  is  an  increase  of  $750  mU- 
lion over  1966. 

BCr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that,  having  this  debt, 
we  must  pay  the  Interest.  The  report 
stauows  that  tiie  amount  set  aside  for  in- 
terest is  $750  mllUon  more  this  year  than 
last  year.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  it  wiU 
probably  be  closer  to  $900  milUon  extra 
cost  above  what  was  spent  last  year  for 
interest.   But  the  r^Tort  shows  there  wlU 


be  an  increase  of  $75d  io^lioa.    IS  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  ofBcial  flgxire 
is  shown  on  page  18  of  the  report:  In- 
terest on  the  public  debt,  estimates,  1966, 
$12  bUlion;  estimates,  1967.  $12,750  mn- 
llcm;  increase.  $750  wtim^n 

I  merely  said  I  thought  It  would  be 
closer  to  $900  miUion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
Is  no  question  about  that.  Interest  rates 
are  getting  higher  under  the  Johnson 
administration.  Then,  too.  a  few  min- 
utes ago  we  approved  a  measiure  which 
wiU  resiUt  in  the  Govoiunent  paying  an 
extra  one-tialf-percent  interest  more 
than  necessary.  This  wUl  amount  to  an 
increase  of  $50  milUon  in  luuieoessary 
annual  interest  charges. 

We  aU  recognize  that  we  have  to  pay 
interest  on  the  debt  when  we  pass  these 
bills  that  are  financed  on  borrowed 
money.  ,,, 

But  is  it  not  correct  that  the  expend- 
itures under  these  two  agencies  men- 
tioned in  the  pending  appropriation  biU 
are  going  to  be  almost  $1  billion  more 
than  they  were  for  the  same  agency,  t^ 
year  ago? 

The  biU  provides  $197  mlUlon  more  in 
direct  appropriations  over  last  year  and 
makes  an  allowance  for  between  $750 
and  $900  million  in  additlcmal  interest 
costs.  Under  this  biU  there  is  going  to  be 
an  additional  $1  bilUon  mwe  in  the  oper- 
ating cost  of  those  two  agencies  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  This  is  correct. 
The  senator  has  suggested  that  he  did 
not  vote  for  some  of  these  spending  pro- 
gramuB.  I  remind  him  that  I  have  not. 
either.  But  once  they  are  voted  for,  we 
must  provide  the  fimds.  Just  as  I  am  not 
hai^y  that  our  boys  were  sent  to  Viet- 
nam, once  they  Bxe  there  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  Tote  funds  to  provide  the  hardware  for 
them. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  there 
is  nothing  else  for  me  to  do  but  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt,  and  I  have  given  my  esti- 
mate that  the  cost  win  be  close  to  $1  tril- 
lion more  than  it  was. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  did 
not  rise  to  debate  the  wisdom  of  the  pro- 
grams which  are  already  approved.  X 
imderstand  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
voted  against  some  of  them,  Just  as  I 
did.  but  I  though  we  should  make  it 
plain  for  the  Ricord  and  to  the  tax- 
payers that  the  U.S.  Government  wiU 
pay  close  to  $1  bilUon  more  in  interest 
charges  on  tlie  money  borrowed  to  fi- 
Tuuice  the  Great  Society  programs.  Ttiat 
is  where  the  principal  part  of  that  $1 
billion  wUl  go. 

Mr.  ROBEKTSON.  Once  the  debt  U 
entered  into.  aU  we  can  do  is  provide  the 
funds  to  pay  for  the  interest  on  that 
debt.  The  interest  is  tocreasing,  and 
aU  we  can  do  is  provide  money  to  pay 
lor  that  interest. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
time  Is  coming  when  Cwigrees  must 
realize  that  when  it  continues  to  vote  for 
qwnding  programs  the  taxpayers  tilti- 
mately  muiti  pay  the  additional  coat. 
The  TcMBury  Department  wUl  be  pay- 
ing about  $1  billicMi  mofn  m  Interert 
charges  next  year  than  last  year. 
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Once  these  Orest  Society  procrams  are 
authorlyed  they  must  be  paid  fc«-.  I  voted 
against  many  of  these  programs  when 
they  were  enacted.  I  tried  to  prevent  the 
pusage  of  the  bin  earlier  this  afternoon, 
which  raised  our  Interest  rates  even 
higher  than  necessary,  and  I  shall  vote 
against  this  bill  which  now  raises  the 
m>proprlatlons  for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Ofllce  Departments  alc«ie  over  $1  billion 
more  than  last  year's  appropriations. 

The  PREBIDINO  OPPTCER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
<iue8ti(m  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (HH.  142M)  was  passed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Ur.  President.  1  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Ull 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  taMe  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  thereto,  and  that 
the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  en  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Bartlrt  in  the 
dialr)  i4^)ointed  Mr.  RoanTsoir,  Mr. 
MoClbllak.  Mr.  MomtONiT,  Mr.  Bakt- 
IBTT.  Mr.  Yakboiiouoh,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Cask,  and  Mr.  Aitorr  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


imDRESS  BT  SENATOR  GRUENING 
•  BEFORE  PLANNED  PARENTHOOD- 
WORLD  POPULATION  AND  THE 
PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  ASSOCIA- 
TION OP  METROPOLITAN  WASH- 
INGTON 

Mr.  GRUENING  obtained  the  floor. 

Mrs.  NBUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
wlU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  NcuBsaan]  whose  resig- 
nation we  all  deeply  regret,  and  who 
we  wish  will  be  with  us  in  the  future. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
with  that  introduction  I  shall  compll- 
mmt  the  Senator  from  Alaska  by  com- 
menting about  a  speech  he  delivered. 

Senator  GtuunMo  comes  from  a 
sparsely  pc^Nilated  SUte.  but  he  is  the 
leader  In  the  Senate  for  arousing  the 
Government  to  participate  In  activity  In 
the  field  of  population  controL 

TbiB  Senator  from  Alaska  recently  de- 
livered an  address  at  the  60th  anniver- 
sary banquet  of  the  Planned  Parenthood 
Association,  which  also  honored  Mar- 
garet Sanger  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King. 

In  the  hearings  conducted  by  Senator 
Oauxirofa  in  connection  with  legislation 
concerning  population  control  progranu, 
he  surveyed  the  matter  and  stated: 

LMi  tlULn  tS  InTMtMl  In  poptUatloa  oon. 
trol  U  worth  a  hundrwl  doUut  InvwUd  tn 
•eooomle  growtb. 

I  recommend  the  Senator^  address  to 
Senators,  and  I  ask  unanlmow  consent 
thai  it  be  prtnted  In  the  Rwoao. 

Mr.  QRUENINO.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

•r 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

RntAXKS  BT  Sbmatok  Eanxst  Oixnunifo,  or 
Alaska,  PftxPAmn  for  Dkuvxbt  Mat  S,  19M, 

AT  THX  SOTB  AMMIVBUAXT  BAITQtTCr  BoiTOa- 

nro  Maboabst  Sanobb  and  Db.  Mabtin  ho- 

TRBB  KnrO,  SPONSOBXD  BT  PUklCNXS  Pabbmt- 
HOOD-WOBU>  PorCLATION  ASTD  THB  FLAlfNKD 
PaBBNTHOOO  AMOCIATIQir  or  SiRBOrOUTAN 
WABHIirOTON 

Good  eveBlag,  UdlM  and  gentlemen.  I  mm 
pleued  to  have  thla  opportunity  to  talk  to 
you  about  the  population  crl«l«,  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  proper  role  of  the  United 
States  government  In  thla  most  Important 
area,  and  to  tell  you  precisely  what  the  Sen- 
ate Government  Operations  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  has  been  doing  to 
help  solve  our  population  problems. 

The  foUowlag  questions  naturaUy  present 
themselves : 

Should  the  federal  government's  role  be 
increased? 

Should  the  federal  government's  policy  be 
widely  publicised  at  home  and  overseas? 

Should  all  persons  wishing  to  know  hew  to 
space  their  children  have  access  to  birth  con- 
trol Information  If  they  desire  it? 

Does  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
properly  have  an  Interest  In  family  plan- 
ning? 

The  answers  to  each  of  these  questions,  I 
submit,  are  affirmative. 

Government  by  flat,  without  the  concerned 
assistance  of  the  elected  representatives  of  a 
thinking  people,  la  truly  not  representative. 
Worse  still,  la  withholding  of  Information 
from  people  who  would  Uke  to  have  It. 
Nearly  180  years  ago  Thomas  Jefferson  told 
his  friend  James  Madison  that  the  giving  of 
Information  to  the  people  "Is  the  most  cer- 
tain, and  the  most  legitimate  engine  of  gov- 
ernment". 

Let  me  assure  you,  then,  that  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Aid  Bzpendltures,  oC  whlcb  I  am  the 
chairman.  Is  doing  Its  best  to  help  President 
Johnson  Implement  his  trall-blaslng.  coura- 
geous, far-sighted  and  welcome  public  state- 
ments on  the  population  explosion  and  to 
learn  what  must  be  dons  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem while  there  Is  still  time  and  hope. 

Since  the  Subcommittee  hearings  began 
nearly  11  months  ago,  on  June  22,  1905,  on 
Senate  bUl  S.  1678,  my  bill  to  coordinate  and 
disseminate  birth  control  information  upon 
request  at  home  and  abroad.  02  distinguished 
men  and  women  have  testified  at  the  27  pub- 
lic hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee.  To- 
night I  will  from  time  to  time  quote  from 
some  of  their  statements. 

These  extended,  public  hearings,  which  are 
contlnuUig  and  will  continue  until  they  pro- 
duce the  desired  response  and  action  from 
the  executive  branch  of  our  goveriunent,  have 
evoked  a  tremendous  ou^iwurlng  of  enlight- 
ened testimony  by  leading  figures  of  the 
world. 

Men  and  women  of  International  repute 
representing  a  breakthroiigh  In  quaUty  and 
quantity  undreamed  of  by  the  Subcommittee 
when  hearings  started  have  helped  open 
wider  the  population  dialogue.  They  include 
two  Prealdenu  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  for- 
mer President  of  a  great  Latin  American 
nation,  dtlsens  of  Sweden,  cabinet  members, 
demographers,  doctors,  lawyers,  ectmomlsts, 
eduoaton,  sociologists,  ecologlsts,  theolo- 
gians, public  health  officials,  national  and 
state  l^ilslatorB.  journalists,  housing  experts, 
resource  eq>erts.  teachers,  family  counselors, 
the  former  director  of  the  U.8.  Bureau  of 
Prlaons.  the  president  of  the  American  As- 
sembly, public  health  and  weUtee  qieclaUsta, 
Nobel  prlxe  laureate,  physlctans  who  have 
dertioped  "breakthrough"  oontmcaptlTe  de-  do, 
vioea,  women  of  national  and  international 
suture  in  the  field  of  human  rl^ta.  ilnan- 
otan.    ambassadoiB.    OattaoUea.    Jem    uid 


Protestants— the  Ust  U  long,  and  I  hope  ta 
have  ttme^to  rewl  the  namsa  of  those  wha 
have  teetlfled. 

Tet  concern  is  not  always  fifflnlm 
Nether  apparently  are  repeated  public  state- 
ments and  exhortations  by  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  Neither  is  a  compltts 
reversal  in  thinking  by  a  former  President 
Neither  are  the  letters  from  men  and  womsB 
across  this  land  and  from  other  lanck  whs 
support  the  dlaaemkiaUon  of  birth  contnl 
InformaUon  upon  request  at  home  and  o«w 
seas.  For  when  the  time  came  for  the  lead- 
Ing  officials  of  our  government  to  appsar 
before  the  Subcommittee  and  comment  on 
propos«)d  legislation  which  would  create 
Oflloes  for  Population  Problems  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welftrt 
and  the  Department  of  BUte  their  respooais 
can  beat  be  described  as  timid  or  in  sons 
Inatances  aa  negative. 

The  bill  upon  which  they  were  asked  to 
comment,  S.  1676,  is  a  mUd  and  modereu 
legislative  proposal.  It  provides  that  each 
of  two  Offices  for  Population  Problems  in  tha 
appropriate  federal  agencies,  H.E.W.  and 
SUte,  be  headed  by  an  assistant  secretsry 
spedflcally  designated  as  in  charge  of  popn- 
latton  problems.  The  reasoning  behind  thU 
is  simple  and  factual.  Unless  a  problem  li 
given  a  high  enough  priority,  it  will  not  be 
solved,  rather  it  will  either  be  carefully 
skirted  or  avoided  studiously. 

For  too  long  government  to  its  dlscrwUt 
successfully  avoided  the  p<^ulatlon  problem 
I  will  have  more  to  say  about  this  later. 

coNczaifBD  cospoirsoxs 
Tonight  I  wish  to  review  qulcl^y  the  leg- 
Islative  history  of  S.  1676,;  which  I  intro- 
duced on  April  1,  1985,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  seven  colleagues.  That  seven  memben 
of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  shared  my  con- 
cern was  a  wonderful  discovery.  I  confsa 
it  came  as  a  welcome  surprise  to  some. 

The  original  SenaU  cosponSOrs  were  Jw 
Ttdinos  of  Maryland,  who  is  writing  bis 
further  fine  legislative  history  in  this  field; 
Ralph  TAaBOBorcR,  of  Texas,  who  is  doinf 
likewise;  Ross  Bass  of  Tennessee;  PAtR, 
DonoLAS  of  niinois;  FkANX  Moss  of  Utah; 
Stbtx  TotTNO  of  Ohio,  and  my  colleagns 
Bob  BABTLrrr  of  Alaska. 

Now,  of  course,  they  are  all  Democrats  and 
we  know  that  the  population  explosion  doei 
not  confine  itself  to  a  single  political  party. 
As  the  hearings  on  S.  1676  developed  so  did 
Interest  in  the  bill.  We  now  have  five  sd- 
dltlonal  Senate  cosponsors  and  I  think  thli 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  hearings.  Ttts 
additional  cosponsors  are  Senators  Robbr 
Btbd  of  West  Virginia.  Pxraa  Domhocx  of 
Colorado,  Phu.  Habt  of  Michigan,  MawAis 
SocpsoN  of  Wyoming  and  Obobgk  McOovbn 
of  South  DakoU.  Senators  anmoN  and 
DoMiNicx  are  Republicana.  We  now  Iiavs 
factual  bipartisan  support  in  the  Sensts. 
Senator  Habt  U  a  CathoUc  who  beUeves  tbst 
private  morality  and  public  poUoy  can  o^ 
exist  oranpatlbly. 

BUls  Identical  or  similar  to  S.  1676  haie 
been  Introduced  by  members  of  the  House  at 
RepresenUtlves.  The  companion  bill  If 
HJt.  7073  Introduced  by  Rep.  Moass 
Udall  of  Arizona  on  April  1,  1966.  A  similsr 
bill  was  introduced  the  same  day  by  Rsp- 
resenUtlve  Path.  Todd  of  Michigan.  Othar 
CoDgreasmen  who  have  introduoad  similsr 
or  IdenQcal  proposed  leglalatica  are  Chaslbs 
Dioaa  of  Mietalgan,  John  Moss  of  California. 
John  Contbbb  of  Michigan,  Jambs  Mackat 
of  Georgia.  Obobob  Bbowk  of  California,  Bn 
Boosnthal  of  New  York.  Clabxncx  Long  at 
Maryland  and  O.  C.  FtaBxa  of  Texas— all 
Democrats.  We  stUl  need  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  House  so  if  any  of  you  can  p«- 
soade  your  Oongreasmen  to  Join  us,  pissss 
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Let  me  t«n  you  agala  w^iat  the  bill  wouM 
do.  R  would  make  poaalble  the  coordina- 
tion and  dlasamlnaUon  upon  requsst  of  ior 
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ignnatlan  avaUable  oq  bitth  bbntrol  tn  Mie 
Ogpartment  of  Health.  Bducatlon,  and  Wel- 
jare  and  in  the  Department  lOt  SUto.  An 
iKlatant  eecretary  would  beadian  OIBoe  for 
It^nilation  problems  in  each  Iqepartment. 

This  is  the  sUtus  of  the  pri)|>OBed  leglsla- 
tioD.  In  the  Senate,  thus  fai,j  Uie  Oovem- 
Buent  Operations  SuboommlttfBp  on  Foreign 
Aid  Expenditures  has  held  27  i^Vbllc  hearings 
tnd  will  hold  as  many  more  a«  M«  necessary. 

If  we  don't  enact  the  bill  ^Is  year  or  if 
«e  cant  prompt  the  executitt  agencies  to 
carry  out  what  would  seem  tbj  be  the  dear 
m,p<i«tj»ji  of  President  Johnsoji  then  I  shall 
lelntroduce  the  bill  when  the  |90th  Congress 
eoDvenea  in  January.  In  the  Bouse  tiM  bill 
lus  been  referred  to  the  Goveifitment  Opera- 
tioDs  Committee,  where  it  is  ]^ndlng  before 
Oongressman  L.  H.  Foumtain'W  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Reiaittona.  I  hope 
these  of  you  from  North  Caitflna  who  are 
In  the  audience  will  let 
tuif  know  that  you  are 
population  problems  both 
■broad.  * 

Please  remember  that  me: 
ate  and  House  are  not  mind 
doDt  let  us  know  bow  you  feel,  We  may  never 
know.    That    old    axiom    abc^itt    squeaking 
wheels  getting  the  grease  is 


FOUN- 

abottt 
home   and 


of  the  8en- 

iers.    If  you 
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and  dedl- 

evemenU 
that  his  de- 
essive  steps 
more  avail- 
years  when 
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lAxt  of  you  are  probably  I  kware  of  my 
regret  as  to  the  timid  and  nemtlve  response 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  9<lucatlon,  and 
Welfare  when  Secretary  John  Gardner  and 
his  departmental  officers  testlflfed  at  the  April 
7, 1966.  hearing  on  S.  1676. 

Secretary  Gardner  is  an  al 
cated  man  who  baa  noUble 
to  his  credit.  I  do  not  alli 
partment  has  not  Uken  any 
to  make  birth  control  Informal 
able  than  was  the  case  in  previi 
to  be  sure  an  entirely  dlfTereiit  public  atti- 
tude prevailed.  But  that  public  attitude  has 
changed  drastically  In  recent!  knontbs.  We 
have  become  acutely  aware  of !  the  pressing 
nature  of  the  population  woblem.  Two 
Prssidents  by  their  outspokenness  have  con- 
tilbuted  to  this  change.  One  (>f  them,  for- 
mer President  Dwight  Elsenhpiwer.  reversed 
his  previous  thinking.  What  |a  great  thing. 
What  a  sign  of  greatness,  for  a  President  to 
reverse  himself,  to  acknowledge  publicly  that 
he  felt  his  previous  position  had  been  in 
error.  WovUd  that  govenmiE^ts  as  such 
eoQld  do  the  same  thing,  and  r  sjrerse  a  policy 
whenever  it  became  clear  that!  it  had  been 
tntered  into  mlsUkenly.  1 1 

I  do  say  with  regret  that  Sec^4tary  Gardner 
tnd  his  able  staff  thus  far  nave  not  Im- 
plemented President  Johnson's  mandate  for 
t  "bold  and  daring"  response!  ^'^'^  >^or  new 
Kdutlons  to  the  problems 
powth  and  distribution.  I 
can — and  I  hope  they  will — fi 
lettlon  to  Secretary  Gardner 
bis  adverse  report  on  S.  1676 
ward  its  Implemenutlon. 

earlier  today  there  was  a  welcome  indlca 
Hon  in  the  speech  of  the  abl^  TTnder  Seere- 
twy  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Mr.  WllbTii-'  Cohen,  that 
the  Department  is  budging  sUjghtly  from  iU 
^vloua  position.  We  hope  iljhis  budge  is 
the  beginning  of   a   longer  s^de  forward. 

The  Subcommittee  Intends,  wplle  continu- 
io<  Its  hearings,  to  watch  cloMy  the  extent 
of  change  and  meaningful  activity  in  this 
»«»  by  the  Department  of  Heai«h,  Education, 
»nd  Welfare  as  well  as  other  pertinent  E!x- 
•cutlve  agencies,  will  look  hop^lully  for  signs 
of  such  increasing  acUvlty  and'  will  be  more 
than  happy  to  accord  the  DepfrtmenU  full 
otat  when  such  signs 
■Bdresolta  tangible. 

A  COtTBAOBOfTS,  VAB 

On  the  Issue  of  population 
*n  baa  exerdaed  wise  and 


population 

Blleve    they 

ijlow  my  sug- 

lat  he  revise 

Id  woric  to- 


more  visible 


eiBhlp  in  hie  ao  public  sUtaments.    X  will 
not  repeat  ea«h  of  them  this  evening. 

If  you  would  Uke  to  have  copies  of  the 
Preetdenfa  remarks  about  the  multiplying 
problenu  of  our  znulUplylng  populations,  the 
need  for  our  bold  and  daring  response  to  go 
to  the  root  causes  of  misery  and  unrest,  the 
fact  that  less  than  five  dollars  invested  In 
population  control  is  worth  a  hundred  dol- 
lars Invested  In  economic  growth  and  the 
others,  they  are  available  from  my  office.  I 
know  Planned  Parenthood- World  Population 
has  reprinted  and  distributed  the  first  18 
sUtements. 

President  Johnson  seeks  to  mobilise  our  re- 
sources more  effectively  in  this  field.  He 
said  spedficaUy  in  his  International  Educa- 
tion and  Health  Acts  Message  this  past  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1066,  that  he  was  proposing  pro- 
grams to: 

"(1>  Expand  retearch  in  human  repro- 
duction and  population  dynamic* — ^We  are 
supporting  research  efforu  through  the  De- 
partntent  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
AID.  and  the  World  Health  Organisation.  I 
am  requesting  fimds  to  increase  the  pace 
and  scope  of  this  effort.  The  effort,  to  be 
successful,  will  require  a  full  response  by 
otir  sdentlfic  community. 

"(3)  Enlsrpe  the  training  of  American 
and  foreign  tpeeialitta  in  the  population 
/(eI4— we  are  sunxnrtlng  training  programs 
and  the  development  of  training  programs 
tbroxigh  the  Department  of  Health.  Bduca- 
Uon,  and  Welfare  and  AID.  We  will  e^QMmd 
these  progranos  at  home  and  abroad. 

"(8)  Assist  family  planning  programs  in 
nations  which  request  such  help — Here  at 
home,  we  are  gaining  valuable  experience 
through  new  programs  of  maternal  and  in- 
fant care  as  well  as  expansion  of  prlTate  and 
public  medical  care  programs.  Early  last 
year  we  made  dear  our  readiness  to  share 
our  knowledge,  skill,  and  financial  resources 
with  the  developing  nations  requesting  as- 
sistance. We  will  expand  this  effort  in 
response  to  the  increaalng  number  of  re- 
quests from  other  countries." 

And  let  no  one  in  our  land  or  in  any  other 
land  suggest  that  the  President's  sUtemenU 
are  concerned  only  with  other  lands.  On 
March  1  in  hla  noessage  to  the  Uhlted  SUtes 
Congress  on  Domestic  Health  and  Education 
he  spoke  publldy  about  the  population 
problem  for  the  19th  time  since  his  elec- 
tion. In  that  msssags  the  Preddent  dis- 
cussed ways  to  meet  special  health  problems 
and  he  ndther  equivocated  nor  turned  aside, 
"mis  is  what  he  said  specifically  about  Fam- 
ily Planning .    I  quote : 

"We  have  a  growing  concern  to  foster  the 
integrity  of  the  family,  and  the  opportunity 
for  each  child.  It  is  sesentlal  ttiat  all  fam- 
ilies have  access  to  Inf  orntation  and  anrlees 
that  win  allow  freedom  to  choose  the  num- 
ber and  spacing  of  their  children  within  the 
dlcatee  of  individual  consdence. 

"In  the  filsoal  1967  budget,  I  have  requested 
a  sizable  increase  in  funds  svallable  for  re- 
search, training  and  services  In  this  fidd. 
The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Devdopment  will  exi>and  Ito  own  re- 
search and  lU  grant  program  to  study  human 
reproduction.  The  Children's  Bureau  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will  sup- 
port famUy  planning  to  the  noaternal  and 
infant  care  prognuns  In  local  communities 
when  requeeted.  Steto  agencies  will  be  aided 
by  federal  welfare  funds  to  provide  famiiy 
planning  services  to  mothers." 

Across  our  vast  nation  we  can  proudly 
applaud  Prealdent  Johnson.  We  welcome  his 
statement  beoauss  it  Is  eesehtlal  that  all 
families  have  access  to  Informatlcm  and  serv- 
ices that  will  allow  freedom  to  choose  the 
number  and  spacing  of  their  children  within 
the  dlctetes  of  individual  consdence. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  birthrate  In 
the  United  States  hss  decreased  slightly. 
This  is  walcooM  news,  but  It  must  not  be  a 
ffUae  dgnal  for  rejoldmg  and  for  our  beUer- 


iBg  that  tbe  popsilAtion  explodon  Is  on  tli* 
skids.  RwnemtiST  that  our  popoXUioa  la 
growing  despite  the  decrease  In  the  rate  of 
tncraase.  A  deereaae  In  a  rate  of  increase 
does  not  mean  that  we  will  have  fewer 
Americans  in  1986  than  we  had  in  1966. 

I  might  aay  parenthetically  that  ooe  of 
the  great  charms  of  Alaaka  is  Ite  unall  popu- 
lation. At  preeent  260,000  persona  live  in  an 
srea  of  576,000  square  miles,  or  a  little  less 
than  1  person  per  every  square  mile. 

I'm  not  among  tboae  who  takes  the  Obam- 
ber  of  Oommerce  view  that  population 
growth  is  indloattwe  of  success  and  progress. 
AlaskalB  population  will  doubtleas  grow,  but 
I  hope  it  can  be  kept  at  a  aknr  progreaslon 
so  there  may  be  enoxigh  economic  opportu- 
nity for  all  and  to  Insure  tha.t  our  wonderful 
natural  reaources  may  not  be  impaired  as 
they  have  already  serloudy  been  in  Oallfor- 
nla.  some  of  whoee  great  natural  beauties 
have  deteriorated  into  eternal  subdlvldons 
and  motor  slums. 

Now  depending  on  Who  your  favorite  nwn- 
bers  man  is  you  can  get  some  variety  in  the 
actual  increase  each  month  for  our  world. 
X  prefer  to  keep  my  ntmibers  simple  and 
easily  explainable  and  the  best  souross  X 
have,  the  knowledgeable  men  and  womam 
who  work  In  ths  L^iislatlTe  Beference  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Oongreee,  toU  me  that 
each  month  ttit  world's  population  Increases 
by  five  million  or  ao  mllUon  a  year.  Dm 
increase  from  June  22,  1968,  to  Janxiary  10. 
1966,  an  increase  of  S5  milUon  Inhahltaats, 
meant  the  world  had  added  a  Spain,  or  a 
Pdand.  If  we  make  oomparisooa  with  our 
own  United  SUtes,  85  million  inhabitaats 
mean  the  eqiavalent  of  our  two  most  popu- 
loxis  sUtes  another  Califomla  and  "v^J«^ 
New  York  combined. 

A  few  days  ago  a  reporter  for  a  national 
magazine  asked  me  what  I  felt  the  Oa>rem- 
ment  Operations  Subcommittee  on  Fordgn 
Aid  Expenditures  had  accomplished  with  ite 
continuing  hearings  on  the  population  crisis 
and  on  S.  1676.  I  answered  that  I  felt  the 
hearings  had  directed  wide  attention  to  the 
imperative  necessity  of  moving  at  home  and 
abroad  to  Implement  population  control. 

Then  the  reporter  asked  how  I  viewed  the 
current  downturn  in  births  in  the  United 
States.  That  answer  was  eader  because  I 
believe  the  slight  downturn  means  a  more 
intelligent  appreciation  of  family  respon- 
dblUty,  an  inoreadng  undersUndlng  that 
planned  parenthood  is  desirable  and  that 
parenU  should  be  the  ones  to  determine  how 
many  children  they  have  and  at  what  times. 

Man  and  woman  have  a  right  to  knowl- 
edge. Now,  today,  UNESCO  reports  that  45 
percent  of  the  world's  population  can  neither 
read  »»  write.  Scone  of  theee  ilUtarate  man 
and  women  and  children  live  In  the  Ublted 
SUtes.  Wherever  they  live,  they  deserve  the 
right  to  determine  how  many  children  they 
have  and  at  what  times.  They  m\ist  be  as- 
sured of  the  right  to  make  that  choice  and 
the  choice  they  make  must  be  mca>aUy  ac- 
cepUble  to  them.  The  choice  must  be  theirs, 
m  one  else's. 

We  must  make  certain  that  the  ugly  word 
"coerdon"  in  this  context  is  abandoned  for- 
ever, that  it  Joins  words  like  "Dodo"  and 
"Tyrannosaurus"  and  "mastodon"  and  "Pter- 
odactyl" and  "saber  tooth  tiger".  We  have 
enough  other  problems.  I  am  glad  to  see 
this  posdble  problem  discussed.  Now  is  the 
time  for  open,  free  and  frank  dlscusdon. 
Now  is  the  time  to  make  certain  that  private 
morality  Is  reelected  as  we  strive  to  create 
acceptable  public  policy  relating  to  p<q>uta- 
tion  and  ite  myriad  of  ramifications. 

PtTBLIC   POLICT    AND  PBIVATB   aCOBALITT 

As  the  hearings  on  S.  1678  havs  progreeeed, 
new  aspecte  of  the  population  dialogue  open. 
I  will  not  atteny>t  to  Ht«ff<i—  the  theological 
aspects  of  the  population  problem.  Depend- 
ing on  one's  ladiyldual  belief  we  find  differ- 
sooes  of  opinion,  and  this  is  perfectly  proper. 
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ebar- 
to  tiapom 


It  to  aad  ahovid  b*  « 
•otvtalta.   Wo  on*  riMUld 
'feto  trnn  iMliaf  upon  anotlMr. 

Tlvou^uMit  the  ooun*  of  tb»  popaHtkea 
thttB  h— flTui,  I  lutT*  don*  wof  bMt  to  aaake 
It  elMT  Uwt  8.  irra  U  almply  an  MMratos  tn 
ftMtfoia  of  cbotec.  Suraly  potaUc  poiley  mdA 
prtTAta  marmllty  can  coodst.  yortbar.  m 
«•  opan  19  dlaBtnaton  at  a  aobjact  long  and 
«ntU  vary  raeantly  oooabtored  taboo  now  to 
lie  tlina  to  try  to  maka  evtaln  that  Indl- 
'  vMual  ebotea  to  both  wapaelad  and  poaalbla. 
TiaiM,  t  baltore  tbat  aU  a^eeta  of  ooatra- 
eapttoB  control  Infonnatloii  abonld  ba 
itudtod.  and  all  avallaUa  forma  at  family 
plannlin  mada  avallabla  In  any  ellalo.  eltbar 
prtrato  or  public. 

Tba  popolatlon  ortato  haarlnga  on  8.  1676 
hava  damonatratad  tba  oonoam  of  adbaranta 
Of  many  of  our  great  rellglona.  Taatlmony 
baa  bean  preeanted  by  mambera  of  the  prot- 
aataat  f  alttaa.  the  Commtoaton  on  Soolal  Ao- 
tlon  of  Reform  JudaUm,  a  apokeeman  for  the 
Ifttttonal  CathoUo  Wtffara  Oonfaranoa.  and 
bf  aaveral  member*  of  the  Catholic  chureh. 
both  clerical  and  lay,  inetudlnc  members  of 
tlw  Papal  Oommtaelon  on  Population  and 
lairtb  Control,  who  epoke  aa  Indlrlduato. 
^  Tba  latter  made  no  data  that  thay  repre- 
■auted-  thalr  ehurch.  Tbay  know,  aa  doea  the 
•uboommlttee  on  Pcrelcn  Aid  Bvendltuies, 
that  only  Hto  HoUneae.  Pope  Paul  VI  oan 
apbak  tor  the  OatboUe  Church.  And.  Indeed, 
kt  thto  time,  the  Papal  Commlaalon  on  Pefni- 
latloo  and  Birth  Contrti  which  he  baa  aa- 
larged  to  meeting  at  the  Vattean. 
But  theee  adharenta  to  the  Catholic  faith 
ave  oontrlbntad  Talnably  to  tha  population 
to  provide  further  erldenoe  of  thalr 


Oonalder  the  contribution  to  the  national 
population  dialogue  which  haa  been  poeMble 
baoauaa  Pather  Dexter  L.  Banley.  SJ..  direc- 
tor of  the  Inatttuto  of  Iaw.  Human  Blghte 
and  Social  Valuee  at  Oaortatow  Unlvemty 
hare  In  Waahlngton.  D.a.  praeented  a  aUte- 
ment  oooearelng  publle  polloy  and  private 
morality  aa  both  concern  family  planning 
programa  In  the  United  Btotea  before  the 
PamUy  Law  Section  of  the  American  Bar 
Aaaodatlon  Convention  in  Miami,  noilda, 
August  ft,  1866.  When  I  flrat  rsMl  the  news- 
paper aoeounto  of  Pather  Hanley'a  statement, 
on  behalf  of  the  Subcommittee  I  Invited  him 
to  appear  before  us  and  to  make  hto  stote- 
ment  an  oadal  part  o<  tha  hearing  record  on 
8.  1676.  Pather  Banley  aooapted  my  Invita- 
tion. 

Thto  to  the  stotement  he  preaented  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  August  34.  1066: 

"In  view  of  current  oontrovcrslee  concern- 
ing the  use  of  public  funds  In  family  plan- 
mag  programa  In  the  United  Stotos,  the  un- 
dmdgned  set  forth  the  foUowlng  opinions 
aa   a   suggeeted    baato   for   raacdvtng   theee 


"1.  In  a  legitimate  ooneera  over  public 
heelth.  education,  and  poverty,  the  govern- 
ment may  properly  eetabltoh  programa  which 
permit  dtlaens  to  exercise  a  ft«e  ehctoe  In 
matters  of  reeponslble  parenthood  In  aeoord- 
•Doe  with  their  moral  standarCto. 

"%  In  audu  programa,  the  government  may 
rftoperty  give  Information  and  aaalstance 
*ww»rwtng  medlcaUy  accepted  fomw  of 
family  planning,  so  long  aa  himian  Ufa  aad 
paraonal  itgbta  are  aaf  eguarded  and  no  ooer- 
olon  or  iKeeeure  to  exerted  agalnat  Individual 
aaonU  choice. 

"9.  In  such  programs,  the  government 
should  not  Imply  a  preferanoe  fer  any  par- 
ttottlar  method  of  f amUy  planalng. 

"i.  Wblto  norma  of  private  moraUty  may 
have  spedal  dimensions  so  affecting  the  com- 
monj^od  as  to  Justify  opposltton  to  pubUc 
proframs,  pitvate  moral  Judgments  regarding 
msOkode  of  family  planning  do  not  provide 
•  baste  for  oppoaltlon  to  government  pro- 


's. Although  the  use  of  public  funds  for 
Of  faraUy  plarmlng  to  fwt  objec- 


tionable In  prlnolple,  tha  mamer  m  wbleh 
such  •  program  to  ImplenMnted  may  poee 
tosues  requiring  separate  oomtderatlon. 

"TbeM  optnlona  are  subaaltted  as  being 
morally  Justlfled  aad  in  aeoordance  with  the 
tradlttoaial  CathoUe  poaltkia  on  birth  con- 
trol. These  opinions  are  uxpieesud  out  of  a 
ooaoem  for  dvll  liberty  and  freedom,  and 
ue  baaed  upon  respect  for  the  slnoere  eon- 
edenoee  of  our  fellow  eltlaeu  la  thto  plurai- 
toUo  society." 

I  have  repeated  the  stetement  of  Pather 
Hanley.  beicause,  as  Justice  Oliver  WendeU 
Holmee  to  reported  to  have  said,  "repetition 
of  the  known  to  often  more  hnportant  than 
•luddatlon  of  the  obscure." 

When  Pather  Haaley  conduded  hto  testt- 
numy  Isald: 

"I  believe  thto  to  very  sattofaetory  evldenoe 
of  the  potential  coexistence  of  theee  views  In 
which  we  can  try  to  solve  poputotlon  prob- 
tams  without  la  any  way  la|urlag  the  send- 
billtlea  or  reUgtoia  convtetlone  of  any  group, 
and  tn  that  way  approaching  tbto  great  prob. 
lem,  thto  ovenhadowlag  problem  which  reaUy 
threataas  the  peace,  health,  aad  welfare  of 
growing  numbers  of  people  aU  over  the  world, 
and  has  created,  as  yon  point  out,  a  lot  of 
new  problems." 

A  lot  of  new  problems,  tndeod. 

On  July  9,  196S,  the  Subeommlttee  heard 
from  the  Internationally-known  farmer 
Prealdent  of  Colombia,  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras 
Canurgo.  Dr.  Ueras,  a  OUhoIlo,  to  a  stotes- 
man  and  Journalist.  Ha  was  a  great  Pred- 
dent  of  hU  cotintry.  He  spoks  of  the  popu- 
lation prees\ires  of  Latin  American.  He  said. 
In  part: 

"Latin  America  to  breeding  misery,  revolu- 
tionary preesurss,  famine,  and  many  other 
potentlaUy  disastrous  problems  in  propor- 
tions that  exceed  our  Imagination  even  In 
the  age  of  thermonuclear  war. 

"The  only  way  to  solve  theee  problems  to 
through  population  control.  Today  thto  can 
and  must  mean  reducing  the  rate  of  growth. 
In  the  future.  It  might  well  be  In  order  to 
step  It  up  again.  If  the  effeete  of  the  reduc- 
tion should  turn  out  to  be  exceed ve  or  un- 
healthy. But  as  Huxley  has  said,  since  man 
has  made  It  hto  budnees  to  control  death — 
and  tn  large  part  he  has  suoceeded — he  can- 
not eecape  the  need  to  control  birth." 

All  of  us  here  tonight,  all  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  fredy  sdected  the  birth 
control  pllto  as  a  msans  of  planning  their 
famlllee  or  of  regulating  their  fertility,  owe 
a  great  dad  to  the  twentieth  century  New 
Bnglanrt  pioneer  who  devised  the  pill,  thereby 
making  the  discussion  of  birth  control  a 
great  deal  more  proper  and  palatabto  In  addi- 
tion to  hdplng  solve  the  problem.  I  refer 
to  Dr.  John  Bock  of  Brookllne,  MsssnflmsctH. 
wtM  to  truly  a  dtlaen  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Rock  was  one  of  the  first  persons  to 
testify  at  the  p<^>ulatlon  erteto  hearings. 

He  said:  "Present  po^nilatlon  growth  rates 
on  thto  planet  preaent  an  obvloudy  and  un- 
avoidably lethd  threat  to  dl  that  dvUlxa- 
tlon  has  achieved  imleaa  aomsthlng  to  done 
to  reduce  It." 

Dr.  Rock  deplored  the  existing  lack  of 
coordination  of  effort  to  aolve  the  popula- 
tion explodon  and  he  called  on  not  only 
thto  aatlon  but  all  the  devdoped  nations 
to  "Integrate  their  efforte  to  do  whatever 
they  oan  to  make  Uf  e  better  and  more  satto- 
faetory for  aU  the  people  in  the  lutve  not' 
nations.** 

And  I  reeommsnd  to  yon,  jxtot  la  case  a 
few  of  you  who  are  preeeat  thto  evealng 
missed  reading  It,  Dr.  Rook^  remarkabto 
and  readable  book  "*rhe  Time  Has  Coom" 
which  to  really  a  odlestoae  In  prcgrees  and 
whleb  generated  so  much  dtoeusdon. 

On  Pebruary  9.  1968,  William  B.  lloran, 
Jr..  the  deaa  of  the  School  of  Poretga  Servloe 
at  Oevrgetown  Unlveidty,  ooatrlbuted  to 
the  evar-growlag  population  dialogue  In  hto 
testimony  ea  8.  1676.  Deaa  Uona  to  ecm- 
eernod  about  bow  IttOe  we  kaow  about  oen- 


nMialcatlag  our  ooacem  aad  our  knowlite. 
Be  said,'  "U  we  are  to  eopa  with  the  proiii^ 
we  will  aeed  deep  uaderstandlng,  a  i«] 
wimagneas  to  ohaage  old  hablte,  and  ». 
spondbto  action  by  mlUlons.  tens  of  mUiicM 
of  people.  Tbto  to  no  mere  teohntcsl  prob. 
lem.  We  mxmt  find  the  means  to  coamuh 
nloate  our  eoaosra  aad  our  understamiM 
of  means  to  these  potato  In  such  a  way  that 
they  uaderstaad  and  share  our  concern  »m 
take  the  aaeeeeary  stepe.  We  have  not  y^ 
discovered  thto  way  and  proven  its  effecttv*. 
nass  .  .  .  Suoceee  In  our  efforte  to  inrii— 
production  and  raduoa  population,  for  bdit 
are  Besentlsl.  win  result  only  If  man  can  Im 
bromht  to  undsEstand  hto  oondltlon  and  la- 
duood  to  uae  new  methods.  Our  lack  of 
suooess  doee  not  result  in  any  substantial 
way  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  technlqwi, 
but  rather  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  hoe 
to  Bwve  auun  to  think  and  act  in  new  «s|s. 
We  few  in  the  advanced  Industrtaltoed  coun- 
tries cannot  Improve  the  lot  of  man  through- 
out  the  world.  We  can  at  beet  hdp  the  tuo 
billion  men  and  women  In  the  world  to  im- 
prove thalr  own  Uvea." 

On  March  3,  1066,  Profeesor  Donald  X. 
Barrett,  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Lttta 
AaiertoaB  Population  Reaearch.  and  prcfMn 
of  aocldogy  at  the  Unlverdty  of  Notre  Dsai 
teetlfled  at  our  hearings.  He  stressed  tnd 
documented  ably  the  urgent  need  for  n- 
spondble  parenthood,  saying  In  part:  *Di- 
splte  the  argumente  that  man  has  remord 
himself  through  the  technological  revolution 
from  hto  natiu-d  ecological  checks  and  bal- 
ances. I  would  Insist  that  man  will  inevitably 
use  his  Ood-glven  powers  of  ratiocination  to 
control  population.  Thto  will  not  need  the 
disasters  foreseen  so  eadly  by  users  of  demo- 
graphic dlde-rulee.  The  United  Natiooi 
projections  of  6  to  7  billions  by  2000  AS). 
are  reaUstlc  enough  to  encourage  the  de7d- 
opment  of  policy  ...  I  would  make  clnr 
that  the  basic  principles  stated  before  tbla 
BUixjommittee  by  the  Rev.  Dexter  L.  Hanley, 
S.J.  last  August  24th  have  my  concurrence." 
An  earlier  witness,  Mr.  William  B.  Ball  of 
HarrUburg,  Pennsylvania,  who  to  genenl 
counsel  for  the  Pennsylvania  Catholic  Con- 
ference presented  tit  the  hearings  on  Auguit 
24.  1065  testimony  with  the  approval  ot  the 
Natlond  Catholic  Welfare  Conference.  Mr. 
Ball  add  further  research  upon  populatloo 
growth  was  welcome,  but  he  expressed  con- 
cern about  dangers  to  dvll  liberties  were  the 
government  to  enter  the  Held.  Mr.  Ball 
seemed  unaware  that,  In  fact,  the  fedeitl 
government  has  been  in  the  fainlly  plannlBg 
field  since  the  mid-1930's. 

I  will  agree  that  the  government's  pro- 
grams in  the  area  were  little  known,  poorly 
pubUclzed  and  of  little  vdue.  We  are  mak- 
ing more  progress  now  dtbough  the  Presi- 
dent's requeet  for  new  trays  to  use  our 
knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  explosion 
in  world  population  and  the  growing  scarcity 
In  world  reeourcea  has  yet  to  be  Implementsd. 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Ball's  testimony  I 
pointed  out  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence prodalmed  that  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happlnaas  were  basic  objeo- 
tlves  of  the  soctoty  that  Ite  CraBiars  vlsuallasd 
for  America.  I  add  further: 

"Certainly,  it  to  very  clear  in  almost  all 
the  testimony  we  have  had — and  I  think  It 
to  self-evident — that  a  large  element  of  kn- 
num  happlnees  to  Involved  in  thto  issue  . .  • 
that  much  unhapplness  resulte  from  imoos- 
troUed  breeding,  dckly  children,  too  mtaj 
children,  broken  famlllee,  husbands  desert- 
ing their  wives  because  they  give  up  in  de- 
spair, and  I  think  thto  to  easentidly  a  mod 
inoblem.  Invdvlng  deep  mord  vdues." 

A  aasPBcm  noraxr  ot  hxb  own  xaa 
It  to  rare  to  see  a  person  become  a  it- 
spected  prophet  in  hto  own  time  or  should  «• 
say  in  her  own  time,  but  to  Margaret  Sangw 
that  privilege  has  been  accorded.  Today 
from  her  home  in  Tucson  where  she  is  i** 
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gietubly  bed-ridden  she  has 'the  opportu- 
dty  to  watch  her  countrymen  and  dtlzens 
of  other  lands  discuss  publldv  and  prepare 
to  try  and  reeolve  the  dllenma  she  recog- 
nised half  a  century  earlier.  Mfty  years,  of 
«ourse,  to  barely  a  wink  in  the  age  of  our 
planet,  so  I  ahall  not  be  unsaemlngly  crltl- 
cd  of  the  reluctance  five  dMadea  ago  not 
merely  to  discuss  the  populttion  problem 
Init  to  harass  and  persecute  pl>oee  with  the 
Tlslon  to  do  so.  Happily  for  pianklnd  today 
we  can  discuss  the  problem|  land  seek  ac- 
eepteble  adutions  to  it — dlthout  being 
Jailed,  as  Margaret  Sanger  ^te. 

What  Margaret  Sanger 
holds  true  today.    She  said 
greatest  Issue   to  to  raise 
hirtb  control  out  of  the  gu^ 
Ity  .  .  .  and  get  it  into  the 
gence    and    hiunan    underst 
much  has  been  achieved. 

I  would  like  to  take  thto  oocaslon  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  Planned  Parenthood  and  to  the 
men  and  women  whose  indlytdud  and  col- 
lective efforts  have  done  so  m  l 
portant  field.  Right  here  in 
Columbia  we  have  proof  of  t^^ 
of  Planned  Parenthood  In 
nals  who  desire  help  In 
families. 
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A  USTXICT  or  COLUICBXA  SXTtl^XSS  BTOBT 

Last  seedon  during  the  cotise  of  hearings 
on  S.  1676,  Wednesday,  Augtu  1 11th  was  Dto- 
trict  of  Columbia  day.  The  ]  n  eddent  of  the 
D.  C.  Board  of  Commissioner^ 'the  Honorable 
Wdter  N.  Tobriner  was  first ;  to  testify.  He 
was  followed  by  Mrs.  Fred  A^  Schumacher, 
executive  director  of  the  PlannM  Parenthood 
Association  of  Metropolitan  wkshlngton;  Dr. 
Robert  B.  Nelson,  gynecologist  and  obstetri- 
cian, who  to  medical  director  fpr  the  assoda- 
tlon;  and  Dr.  Murray  Grant,  ( llrector  of  pub- 
Uc health  for  the  District  oi  joolimibto  De- 
partment of  Health.  ]  | 

D.C.  Day  came  to  be  becauM  I  had  vtolted 
a  Planned  Parenthood  clinic  ahil  one  operated 
by  the  District  of  Columbia:  earlier  in  the 
year.  Both  clinics  help  Indiv^duato  who  lack 
knowledge  and  seek  help  In  donnectlon  with 
family  pUnning.  It  became  jobvlous  during 
my  visit  to  them  that  tb«  iDtotrict  story 
should  be  included  in  the  ptopulation  hear- 
ings. The  constructive  plondor  work  under- 
way In  the  District  would  perhaps  encourage 
other  communities  and  did  detnonstrato  what 
can  be  accomplished  when  pirate  and  pub- 
lic groupe  work  together  to 
which  affects  everyone. 

True,  the  District  of  Cdi 
program  to  quite  young,  be^ 
second  year,  but  the  ImportAiit  fact  to  that 
it  Is  under  way.  For  many'  years  Planned 
Parenthood  members  worked  almoet  done. 
They  made  some  progress  on  aj  limited  budget 
and  many  famlUes  In  thto  {d'M  are  hap- 
pier and  their  lives  enriched  becauK  of  the 
Planned  Parenthood  voluntews. 

When  Commissioner  Tobriner  testified,  he 
•aid:  "The  community's  scctptnce  of  these 
programs  assures  their  continued  growth  to 
the  point  where  Information;  and  asstotance 
tn  fanuiy  planning  will  be  l^vdlable  to  a 
lar^ie  portion  of  our  dty's  nonilatlon." 

He  continued,  and  again  !|  quote:  "Tha 
queetton  of  how  many  children  a  coiq>le  can 
afford  to  not  Just  an  economic!  one  but  equal- 
ly a  question  of  how  many  esn  they  afford 
to  terms  of  their  medical,  einotional,  and 
social  needs.  We  are  Just  as  boncemed  vrlth 
the  problems  of  the  chUdl44s  couple,  the 
child  that  comes  late  In  ' 
tlonally  distraught  mother, 
problem  does  not  pertain  to 
gregate  of  men  but  retotes  tol^artlcxdar  peo- 
ple In  particular  families." 

Responsible  parenthood,  said  the  Commto- 
■loner,  means  involving  all  t.^nde8  of  the 
District  government  conceired  with  the 
health,  welfare  and  educatloiilof  Ite  cittaana 
to  a  comprehendve  program  a  f  family  plaa« 
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nlng.  Ttte  jib,  he  sald.ia  not  oae  for  govera- 
ment  agencies  alone. 

I  had  written  to  tba  Dtotrlet  of  Columbia 
government  on  March  18, 1964,  after  the  free 
birth  contrd  program  started.  Such  pod- 
ttve  action,  I  aatd  in  a  totter  to  the  com- 
mtadoner,  hopefully  would  encourage  other 
dtles  to  "follow  suit  In  a  rapid  manner  ao 
that  mankind  will  not  find  Itsalf  overpopu- 
lated  and  undamourtobed  before  the  oaatury 
ends." 

The  D.C.  story.  In  detail,  appears  In  Section 
SB,  pages  1058  to  IISS  of  the  printed  hear- 
ings and  Exhibit  134,  pages  1106-1138  to  the 
District's  "Birth  Control  Program  Policies 
and  Procedures  Ifanud." 

TO  axpaiNT  HXAKiHaa 

The  extent  of  the  interest  in  our  bearings 
to  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  eoplea  per- 
mitted under  the  regutotlons  governing  the 
first  printing  have  long  alnce  beea  axhatist- 
ed.  as.  Indeed,  we  knew  would  happen. 

It  became  evident  that  because  the  popu- 
totion cristo  hearings  were  recording  such 
valuable  testimony  and  breaking  new  ground 
the  initial  supply  of  heeulngs  would  not 
sufllee.  I  will  therefore  request  that  they 
be  reprinted. 

The  printed  hearinga  from  the  first  aesdon 
of  ths  80th  Congress  are  comprised  of  Parte 
1,  2-A  and  9-B.  S-A  and  3-B,  the  Appendix 
and  the  Index.  Parts  1  through  3-B  contain 
3011  pages,  Indudlng  testimony  and  exblblte. 
The  Appendix  has  been  sent  to  the  Oovera- 
ment  Printing  Office  and  the  Index  is  being 
prepared.  Their  combined  length  to  not  yet 
known.  The  Subcommittee  to  in  the  process 
of  preparing  the  bearings  from  thto  session 
of  the  Congress  for  printing. 

I  want  to  say  one  fiui^her  thing  about  the 
indexing  of  these  bearings.  The  Subcom- 
mittee thinks  it  to  important  that  they  are 
indexed  to  the  same  in-depth  degree  In  whioh 
the  hearings  are  being  held  so  they  will,  we 
hope,  be  usdul  reeearch  tooto. 

AN    RONOB   ROLL    WHICH   CONTDrUKS   TO   OSOW 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  Inappropriate,  If 
time  permits,  to  read  what  I  condder  to  be 
an  lmp<Hlant  honor  roll.  The  men  and 
women  form  a  list  which  htotorlcdly  bears 
an  andogy  to  other  famous  liste:  the  dgners 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  those 
who  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  others  whose  names  were  ap- 
pended to  and  made  possible  some  of  the 
great  tiuning  polnte  In  hiatory. 

I  have  here  a  list  of  the  namee  of  pioneers 
who  volunteered  to  testify  at  the  first  ex- 
tended series  of  hearings  In  the  Congress  on 
population  problems  and  on  the  necesdty  of 
meeting  this  Issue  forthrlghtly  and  deter- 
minedly. They  deserve  at  least  the  accolade 
of  bdng  recorded  on  this  Important  occasion 
and  thus  being  emblazoned  on  the  scroll  of 
htotory. 

LIST  or  wrrNxssxB  who  TxsnnxD  oh  a.  iSTS 
June  22, 196S 

Representative  Pattl  Todd,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan  (Kalamasoo),  a  U.8.  Representa- 
tive from  the  Third  Congreedonal  Dtotrlet 
of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Repreaentatlve  Mosan  K.  Udall,  Democrat, 
of  Arizona  (Tucson),  a  U^S.  Representative 
from  the  Second  Congreedond  District  of  the 
State  of  Arhsona. 

Senator  JoexPH  S.  Claxk.  Donocrat,  of 
Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia),  a  U.S.  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Pxank  E.  Moss,  Democrat,  of  Utah 
(Sdt  Lake  City),  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Utah. 

Representative  D.  R.  Matthxws,  Democrat, 
of  Florida  (Oalneavllle) ,  a  U.S.  Representa- 
tive from  the  Eighth  Congresdond  District 
of  the  State  of  Florida. 

Senator  Ralph  W.  TAiaoaouaB,  Democrat, 
of  Texas  (Austin),  a  U.B.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Texas. 


■    '  June  25,  IMS 

Dr.  Ptederlck.  Sdta,  Washlagtoa,  D.C 
preddent,  Natlond  Acsidemy  of  Sdanoea. 

Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdimos,  Democrat,  of 
Maryland  (Havre  de  Orace),  a  UJ3.  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Representative  Jaxxa  H.  ScHxusa.  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York  (New  York  City),  a  U.S. 
Bepresentative  from  the  21st  Congresdonsl 
Dtotrlet  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlc 

Representative  O.  C.  FisRxa,  Democrat,  of 
Texss  (San  Angelo),  a  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  21st  Congresdond  Dtotrlet  of  the 
State  of  Texas. 

Robert  C.  Cook,  Washington,  D.C,  prod- 
dent.  Population  Reference  Bureau. 
June  29,  199$ 

Oen.  William  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  Pdo  Alto, 
Calif.,  Chairman  of  the  1060  Draper  Com- 
mittee which  dedt  with  military  and  eco- 
nomic aspecta  of  foreign  dd. 

Dr.  Oeorge  B.  KtoUakowsky,  Cambridge. 
Mass..  sf>ecld  assistant  for  science  and  tech- 
nology to  former  Preddent  Elsenhower  and 
professor  at  Harvard. 

Dr.  John  Rock,  Brookllne.  Mass.,  dtotln- 
gulshed  Catholic  gynecologist  and  author,  a 
major  contributor  to  the  development  of  tiie 
ord  contraceptive  pill. 

July  9,  1965 

Or.  Albwto  Lleras  Canaargo,  former  pred- 
dent of  Colombia  and  preddent  of  the  edl- 
torld  board  of  the  Latin  American  magadne 
Vtoion  and  Progreso. 

Ben  H.  Bagdlkian.  Washlngt<m,  D.C.  au- 
thor of  "In  the  Midst  of  Plenty:  The  Poor  In 
America." 

July  21,  196S 

Hon.  Kenneth  Keating,  New  York  City, 
nattoiuU  chdrman  of  the  Population  Crtoto 
Committee,  former  Senator  from  New  York 
State. 

Hon.  John  Martin.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.. 
State  chairman  of  the  Etepubllcan  Party  of 
Michigan,  attorney. 

Mrs.  OUdys  Avery  Tlllett,  Charlotte.  N.C., 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  umted  NaUons 
Conunlsslon  on  the  Status  of  Women. 

Oeorge  J.  Hecht,  New  York  City,  pubUaber 
of  Parents'  Magazine  and  chairmaa  of  the 
American  Parente  Conunlttee. 

Gertrude  S.  Friedman,  Ph.  D.,  Washlagtoa. 
D.C,  representing  the  Unitarian  Ualvarsaltot 
Assoctotion. 

Representative  Johk  Coitrbs,  Ja.,  Dwno- 
crat,  of  Michigan  (Detroit) ,  a  U.S.  Repreaent- 
atlve from  the  First  Congreadood  Dtotrlet 
of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

July  2$.  1965 

Hon.  Chester  Bowles.  UjB.  Ambaasador  to 
Indto. 

John  D.  RockefeUer  8d,  New  York  City, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Poputotion 
Council. 

Dr.  Prank  Notesteln,  New  York  City,  presi- 
dent of  the  Population  Council  and  demog- 
rapher. 

Dr.   Joseph  L.  Ptober,  Wsahlngton.  DX}„ 
preddent  of  Resourcee  for  the  Future,  lae. 
AUffUSt  10.  1985 

Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Washington.  D.C. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Senator  Pxtxb  H.  DoaamcK,  Republican 
of  Colorado  (Englewood) ,  a  U3.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Colorado. 

Dr.  Alan  P.  Outtmacher,  New  York  City, 
gyneoologtot  and  obatetrlclan,  preddent  of 
Planned  Parenthood— World  Population. 

Dr.  Ernest  M.  Solomon,  Chicago,  111.,  gyna- 
eologtot  and  obstetrician  representing  tba 
Commisdon  on  Soold  Action  of  Bafotm 
Judaism. 

Augutt  11, 1995 

Hon.  Wdter  N.  Tobriner,  Washington,  DX3, 
President  of  Board  of  Commlsdonera. 
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tin.  VrtA  A.  SttauoMdhet,  Waahlngton. 
D.C.,  eucutlTs  (Urector  ol  Plannwl  Parent- 
hood AaKielatton  of  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dr.  Rol>ert  B.  Nelaon.  Washington.  D.C, 
gynecologist  and  otetetrlclan,  medical  di- 
rector of  Planned  Parenthood  Asaoelatlon  of 
Metropolitan  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Morray  Grant.  Washington.  D.C,  Di- 
rector of  Pnbllo  Health.  District  of  Colum- 
bia Department  of  Healtli. 

Angrut  17.  IMS 

Ik.  Andre  BeUegera.  Baltimore.  Md..  as- 
sociate profeasOT  of  obstetrics  and  gynecol- 
ogy, Johns  Hopkins  Unlrenlty  Hospital. 
Augutt  It.  19€5 

Hon.  Marrlner  Bcdas.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
former  Chairman  of  Board  of  OoTemon. 
Federal  Beeenre  Board. 

Dr.  Imest  Lyman  Stebblns,  Baltimore, 
Md..  dean.  School  of  Hygiene  and  PubUo 
Health,  Johns  Hopkins  UnlTBrtlty. 

Dr.  Leslie  Corsa,  Jr..  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  di- 
rector. Center  for  Poptdatlon  Planning. 
School  of  PubUc  Health.  Unlrerstty  of  Mich- 
igan. 

AMfutt  24.  IMS 

RsNT.  Dexter  L.  Hanley,  SJ..  Washington, 
D.C.  director.  Institute  of  Law,  Human 
Rights  and  Social  Values,  Georgetown  TTnl- 
▼erslty  Law  Center. 

M^  Bhgltta  Unner,  VppsaU.  Sweden. 
lAithor,  family  counselor,  and  teacher. 

Mrs.  Gabrlelle  Bdgcomb.  Washington.  D.C. 
Woman^  Xntematlonal  League  for  Peaoe  and 


May  2S,  1989 
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Mir.  William  B.  BaU.  Harrtsburg,  Pa.,  gen- 
eral counsel,  Pennsylvania  Catholic  Welfare 
Committee. 

AvfuH  31.  IMS 

Senator  Milwabd  L.  Snosow,  Cody,  Wyo., 
VS.  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Ik-  Mary  Calderone.  New  York  City,  exeeu- 
tlTe  director.  8«z  Infonnatlon  and  BducaUon 
CouneU  of  the  United  Statee  (SIBCU8) . 

Henry  Caulfleld.  Washington.  D.C.  dlrec- 
tar.  Department  of  the  Interlard  reeourees 
program  staff. 

Jamas  V.  Bennett.  Kenwood  Park,  Md.. 
former  director.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  VS.  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Dr.  VlrgU  M.  Rogers.  Washington,  DC.  di- 
rector, automation  project.  National  Bduca- 
tlon  Association:  former  dean  of  educatlipi. 
Syracuse  University. 

September  9.  iM5 
Clifford  C  Nelson.  New  York  City,  presi- 
dent,   the    American    Assembly.    Columbia 
University. 

September  15. 19«S 


-S,  South  Bend.  Ind., 
UJB.  Repreeentatlve  from  Third  Dtstrlct  of 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

Harold  W.  Swank.  Springfield.  HI.,  direc- 
tor. Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission. 

George  Wyman.  Albany.  N.T..  oommls- 
Moner,  New  Tork  State  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare;  chairman,  American  PubUo 
Welfare  AaaoelaUon  Committee  on  PuMlc 
Welfare  Policy:  farmer  director,  California 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

Wallace  Kuralt. .  director,  Charlotte.  N.C. 
Meddenburg  County  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

September  i2,  f  M5 
'"  Oscar  Harkavy.  Ph.  D..  New  York  City,  dt- 
netat.  population  program,  the  Ford  Voan- 
datlon. 

Bernard  Berelson.  Ph.  D..  New  York  City, 
vice  president,  the  Population  CouneU. 

*•«•  Taeubar.  Ph.  D..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
senior  research  demographer,  oOoe  at  popu- 
tettoo  resaarah.  Prlnoeton  University. 

Dr.  Jack  Ltppas.  MJ>..  Buffalo  (Kamnora). 
N.Y.  Inventor  of  Uppea  Loop,  an  Intrauterine 
deelceu. 


Janwny  19,  1$00 
Or.  B.  L.  Tatum— New  York  City,  biologist. 
1988  Nobel  PMae  winner  for  medldne  »»vi 
physiology. 

Dr.  Dickinson  W.  RUShaida.  Jr^^Tew  York 
City,  phytfdan.  108«  Nohrt  PrlM  winner  In 
medldne  and  physiology. 

Dr.  Albert  SMnt-Gyorgyl— Woods  Htde 
Massaehusetta:  phyatelan.  10S7  Nobel  Prlae 
winner  in  medldne. 

Dr.  Polykarp  Kusoh— New  York  City,  phys- 
icist, 1988  Nobel  Prise  winner  In  physics. 
January  25.  f  M« 
Mrs.  B.  T.  Chanlett— Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  UJS. 
delegate  to  the  Inter-Ameilcan  Commission 
of  Women. 

Dr.  Philip  M.  Hausep— Chicago,  nilnoU. 
director  Pt^ralatlon  Reeearch  and  Training 
Center  and  Chicago  Community  Inventory, 
University  of  ChlMgo. 

Dr.  Luilgl  Mastrotannl,  Jt. — Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  primate  reeearch  with  Intra-uterlne  de- 
vloee. 

Dr.  Roger  Unodn  Shlnn— New  York  City, 
professor  of  ^iplled  Christianity  and  dean 
of  Instruction,  Union  Tbeologlcal  Seminary; 
adjunct  profeeeor  of  religion.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

february  6.  lB6t 
Mrs.  Theodore  P.  Wallace — Shawnee  Mis- 
sion.   Kansas,    former    national    president, 
united  Church  Women.  National  OouncU  of 
Churches. 

Mr.  Jamee  MacCracken— New  Yorit  City, 
executive  director.  Church  World  Service  De-' 
partment.  Division  of  Overseas  Bflnlstrlee, 
National  OouncU  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Raymond  Swell— Buffalo,  New  York, 
vloe  president  for  reeearch.  State  University 
of  New  York,  profeeeor  of  chemistry  and 
chemical  engineering,  consultant  on  reeearch 
to  AID,  constiltant  on  fertUloer  Industry  for 
Government  of  India  and  for  the  United 
Nations. 

Dean  wmiam  E.  Moran,  Jr.— Washington, 
D.C.  Georgetown  University  School  of  For- 
eign Service;  president.  CathoUc  AaaoelaUon 
for  IntemaUonal  Peace. 

February  It.  1998 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Reuter— Washington,  D.C, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Ptood  for 
Peace,  former  executive  director  of  CARE. 

Mr.  Bdwln  Harper— Fairfax.  Virginia,  guest 
scholar.  The  Brookings  InstltuUon  Center  for 
Advanced  Study. 

JTorolt  2.  1999 

Dr.  Donald  M.  Barrett— Profeeaor  of  So- 
ciology, Unlveralty  of  Notre  Dame.  Notre 
Dame.  Indiana.  Director  erf  the  Notre  Dame 
Institute  for  Latin  American  Population  Re- 
search, and  a  member  of  the  Papal  Commla- 
slMi  on  Population  and  Birth  Control. 

Prof.  Albert  P.  Blaustein — Professor  of  Law 
and  Law  Librarian,  Rutgers  University,  Cam- 
den. New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Andre  J.  deBethune  and  Mrs.  de- 
Beth  une — Author  and  professor  of  Chonlstry 
Boeton  College.  Chestnut  HUl.  Massaehusetta. 

Dr.  Joseph  D.  Beasley— Obstetrician  and 
Gynecologist,  Department  of  Child  Health 
and  PedUtrlcs.  Tulane  University  School  of 
Medicine,  New  Orleans.  Louisiana. 

Jfarc^i  3.  1999 

Hon.  QrvUle  L.  Freeman — Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

March  9.  1999 

Mr.  Ernst  Mlchanek— Director  General  of 
the  Swedish  International  Development  Au- 
thority. Stockbolm.  Sweden. 

Dr.  Ulf  BoreU — Professor  of  Gynecology  and 
Obstetrics.  KaroUnska  Institute,  Stockholm. 
Sweden. 

Mr.  Ou'l  Wahren— Deputy  head  of  the 
planning  dlvlaloD  of  the  Swedish  Intcma- 


tlaoal  Development  Authority,  "^►hdiw 
Sweden.  ^* 

.    Jrardt  31, 1999 

Dr.  Kermlt  B.  Krants — ^Kansas  City,  Kaa- 
sas;  professor  and  chairman  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  School  of  Medicine's  Depart- 
ment of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics;  special- 
ist in  anatomy  and  genetics. 

Mr.  Arthur  Watklna— Plermont.  New  York, 
a  writer  and  engineer  who  has  written  ex- 
tensively on  various  aspecta  of  housing  ka 
building  construction. 

Dr.  Leonard  J.  Duhl — consultant  on  urban 
affairs  for  Secretary  Robert  C  Weaver.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Dr.  Donald  N.  Michael— sodal  psychologist, 
resident  fellow  at  the  Institute  for  Poliet 
Studies  In  Washington.  D.  C 

ApHl  9,1999 

State  Senator  John  Bermingham — Denver. 
Colorado,  author  of  birth  control  bill  wlUch 
was  approved  by  Colorado  State  Iiegislatun. 

Dr.  Joseph  Martin — Cleveland.  Ohio,  Med^ 
leal  Aasodatee.  who  with  other  medical  doc- 
tors is  working  to  make  birth  control  in- 
formation available  to  the  poor  who  wish  to 
have  it;  participant  in  the  1066  White  Houie 
Conference  on  Health. 

Dr.  William  Vogt— New  York  City,  eoolo- 
glst.  author,  secretary  of  The  Conservatioii 
Fund. 

Mr.  Arnold  Maremont — Chicago,  indui- 
trlalist.  lawyer,  president  of  the  Maremont 
Corporation,  former  chairman  of  the  Ul- 
nois  Public  Aid  Conunlssion. 


OUR  FOLLY  IN  VIETNAM  BECOMES 
CLEARER  DAY  BY  DAY 

Mr.  QRUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
evident  that  the  administration  feels  the 
need  of  a  further  effort  to  justify  Its  ille- 
gal. Immoral,  and  completely  unjustified 
military  invasion  of  South  Vietnam  and 
its  steadily  escsalating  war. 

The  Department  of  State  has  issued  a 
new  publication  entitled:  "The  Legality 
of  UJS.  Participation  in  the  Defense  of 
Vietnam."  It  is  notable  chiefly  for  tbe 
pertinent  facts  it  omits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  legtl 
memorandum,  prepared  by  Leonard  C. 
Meeker,  legal  adviser  of  the  State  De- 
partment, which  was  recently  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  is  now  available  in  reprint  form,  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  and  other  insertions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  legal 
memorandum  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RacoKD. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  QRUENINQ.  Mr.  President 
among  the  strUdng  omissions  will  be 
found  one  from  the  report  'of  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  in  respect 
to  the  violations  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese under  the  guidance  of  the  United 
Statee.  The  State  Department's  publi- 
cation quotes  the  report  as  follows  : 

There  la  evidence  to  show  that  armi. 
armed  and  unarmed  personnel,  munitions 
and  other  suppUes  have  been  sent  from  tbe 
Zone  in  the  North  to  tbe  Zone  in  the  South 
with  the  objective  of  supporting,  organis- 
ing and  carrying  out  hostile  acUvlUee,  in- 
cluding armed  attacks,  directed  against  the 
Armed  Forces  and  Administration  of  tbe 
Zone  in  the  South. 

•  •  •  there  Is  evidence  that  the  PAVM 
(People'*  Azmy  of  Viet  Nam)  has  allowed  the 
Zone  in  tbe  North  to  be  used  tot  Inclttng. 
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mcouraglng  and  supporting 
tIM  in  the  Zone  In  the  South, 
overtbrow    of    the    AdmlnUtri 
Scuth. 

What  the  State  Department's  legal 
memorandum  fails  to  Inclide  is  what 
the  International  Control  pommlssion 
reported  concerning  the  far  greater  vio- 
lations by  the  South  Vietn^ese  under 
the  guidance  and  with  the]  jaivroval  of 
the  United  States,  which  aiv^^ar  in  the 
very  same  report  of  the  ]£tematlonal 
C(Mitrol  Comn^ion,  as  foll(>w8: 

la.  Since  December  1961  the  Conunlaalon's 
Teuoa  in  South  Viet  Nam  hav4  [been  persist- 
ently denied  the  right  to  cotitrol  and  In- 
ipect,  which  are  part  of  th<  Ir  mandatory 
tasks.  Thus,  these  Teams,  tho  igh  they  were 
able  to  observe  the  steady  aiul  continuous 
errival  of  war  material,  inclullng  aircraft 
carriers  with  helicopters  on  b^^rd.  were  un- 
able. In  view  of  the  denial  of  cjdntrols.  to  de- 
termine precisely  the  quantumj  and  nature  of 
war  material  unloaded  and  mtroduced  into 
South  Viet  Nam.  |  I 

17.  As  the  Commission  had  been  denied 
mandatory  controls,  as  point^  out  earlier 
In  paragr^h  12  above,  it  has  i>ot  been  able 
to  make  a  precise  assessment  tf  the  number 
of  military  persoimel  and  thti  quantum  of 
war  material  brought  In.  ^wever.  fnxn 
Srd  December,  1961.  up  to  Sth  |l«ay,  1963.  the 
Commission's  Teams  have  <}qntrolled  the 
entry  of  72  military  personnel^  and  obeerved 
but  not  controlled  173  mlUt|47  persoimel, 
63  belioopiters,  6  reconnaiasfatace  aircraft, 
5  Jet  aircraft.  &7  fighters/ fighter  bombers. 
25  transport  aircraft,  26  un^>^lfled  types  of 
aircraft,  102  Jeeps.  8  tracto^.  8  lOS-mm. 
howitzers,  3  armoured  carriets  (tracked) , 
29  armoured  fighting  vehiclf  traUers,  404 
other  trailers,  and  radar  edUlpment  and 
cntes,  5  warships,  9  LSTs  (Incmidlng  4  visit- 
ing LSTS).  3  LCTs.  6  visiting  aircraft  car- 
riers and  spares  of  various  kinds.  In  respect 
of  some  of  the  instances  of  bnport  of  war 
materials  between  3rd  Decern^,  1961.  and 
16th  January.  1962,  violatloi:|a  under  Arti- 
cle 17(e)  as  well  as  vlolationi  of  Article  25, 
have  been  recorded  against  tie  R^ublic  of 
Viet-Nam  for  ita  failure  to  pcxtily  arrivals 
and  Imports  as  required  bt,  the  Geneva 
Agreement,  and  for  not  affordug  all  possible 
assistance  to  the  Commission's  j Teams  In  the 
performance  cf  their  tasks,    j  i 

The  State  Department  bnfef .  under  the 
heading  "TV.  B.— The  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty  Authorizes  the 
President's  Actions,"  proceMs  to  refer  to 
article  IV.  paragraph  1  of  I  ihat  SEATO 
Treaty  In  justification  of  tte  XJS.  mili- 
tary invasion  of  Vietnam.  JHowever,  here 
Is  tbe  full  text  of  article  Tv: 

1.  Bach  Party  recognizes  tnat  aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  in  Ithe  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Partiee  0^  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Pieties  by  unani- 
mous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
vould  endanger  ita  own  pecue  and  safety, 
and  agrees  that  it  will  in  thii  event  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  in  aoDordanoe  with 
Ite  constitutional  processes.  Measxu'es  taken 
under  this  paragraph  atiall  be  lounedlately 
reported  to  the  Security  Cbuncll  of  the 
TJnited  Nations.  1 1 

2.  If.  in  the  opinion  of  any^  iif  the  Parties, 
the  inviolability  or  the  integmy  of  the  ter- 
ritory or  the  sovereignty  or  j  ^Utical  Inde- 
pendence of  any  Party  in  the  treaty  area  or 
cf  any  other  State  or  terrltoiW  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  I  of  this  Article  from 
time  to  time  apply  is  threaten^  in  any  way 
other  than  by  armed  attack  at  is  affected  or 
threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area,  the 
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Parties  shall  consult  Immediately  In  order 
to  agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be 
taken  for  the  common  defense. 

3.  It  Is  understood  that  no  action  on  the 
territory  of  any  State  designated  by  unani- 
mous agreement  under  paragraph  I  of  this 
Article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated  shall 
be  taken  except  at  the  invitation  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  government  concerned. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  article  IV 
provides  that  if  there  is  aggression  there 
shall  be  imanlmous  agreement  by  the 
signatories;  that  they  "shall  consult  im- 
mediately"; and  that  in  any  event,  any 
action  taken  by  them  should  be  "In 
accordance  with  Its  constitutional 
processes." 

There  was  no  consultation.  The 
United  States  never  asked  for  it.  Had 
there  been  consultation,  it  is  clear  that 
there  would  not  have  been  unanimous 
agreement,  which  the  article  in  questicm 
requires,  since  neither  Prance  nor  Paki- 
stan are  in  accord  with  our  policy. 
Third,  the  war  which  we  have  waged  in 
Vietnam  would  have  had  to  be  "In  ac- 
cordance with  its  constitutional  proc- 
esses," which  would  mean  a  declaration 
of  war  by  the  Congress  under  article  I. 
section  8  of  the  UJS.  Constitution.  So 
justifying  our  military  Involvement  by 
reference  to  the  SEATO  treaty  is  refuted 
by  a  reading  of  it. 

Those  are  only  a  few  of  the  distortions, 
omissions,  and  evasions  in  this  State  De- 
partment document.  What  it  resdly  does 
reveal,  to  anyone  who  will  analyze  it 
knowledgeably,  is  how  utterly  weak  and 
inexcusable  the  case  of  the  United  States 
is  for  its  actions  in  southeast  Asia.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  United 
States  is  the  aggressor  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  were  not  asked,  as  alleged,  by  a 
friendly  government  to  help  defend  it 
against  aggression.  We  asked  ourselves 
in  and  we  violated  several  treaties  in  the 
process,  Including  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  very  SEATO 
treaty  whl<^  In  article  I  pledges  us  to 
the  pacific  means  authorized  by  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

Day  by  day  inexorable  events  more 
and  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  utter 
folly  of  our  course  in  southeast  Asia. 
While  preaching  peace,  we  are  steadily 
intensifying  war.  Our  so-called  peace 
offensives  are  meaningless  because  they 
have  evaded  the  only  steps  which  could 
possibly  elicit  a  response  f  rMn  the  other 
side.  These  steps  are:  First,  to  agree  to 
negotiate  with  the  adversaries  who  are 
doing  the  fighting,  namely,  the  National 
Liberation  Front;  and  second,  to  agree 
unquaUfledly  to  the  basic  premise  of  the 
Geneva  accords,  which  we  supported  uni- 
laterally, that  there  would  be  nation- 
wide electiofas  in  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam  to  determine  who  would  be  the 
officials  elected  to  govern  the  oitlre 
country.  Now  apparently  we  cannot 
even  get  our  boy,  Ngiiyen  ECy,  to  agree 
to  elections  even  in  South  Vietnam,  al- 
though Secretary  Rusk  has  been  at  pains 
to  explain  that  what  Ky  said  Ky  did  not 
mean. 

A  number  of  interesting  publications 
bearing  on  our  folly,  have  been  published 
in  the  newspapers  recently.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  following  be 


printed  at  tills  point  In  ttte  Rsooao: 
First,  an  article  fi-om  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  22  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin, 
entitled  "Pentagon  Is  Worried  by  Dis- 
sidence  in  Vietnam";  second,  the  latest 
Oallup  pon,  headed  "U.S.  PoDout 
Favored  in  Viet  Civil  War";  tlilrd.  an 
advertisement  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  Sunday.  May  22  entitled  "On  Viet- 
nam." «x)nsored  by  the  Ad  Roc  UnlTer- 
sities  Committee  for  the  Statonent  on 
Vietnam  and  the  Committee  ot  the  Pro- 
fessions; fourth,  a  colunm  by  Arthur 
H(H>pe  from  the  Washington  Star  of  BXay 
22,  entitled  "Pable  of  the  Great  Bte 
Bull";  fifth,  an  editorial  from  the  Wash-\ 
Ington  Star  of  Friday,  May  20,  entiOe*-^ 
"Nervous  Nelliee" ;  and  sixth,  an  adver- 
tisement frun  the  New  York  Times  of 
Sunday,  May  22,  entitled  "Your  Taxes 
Pay  For  War— Will  You  Pay  For  Peace?" 
There  being  no  objection,  the  publi- 
cations were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord,  as  follows : 
(From  the  New  Tork  Tlmee,  May  22.  1908] 

PntTAOON   Is   WOBBIKD  BT   DZ8Sn>BNCX  IN 
ViKTNAM 

(By  Hanstm  W.  Baldwin) 
Pentagon    officials    are    seriously    worried 
about  the  efTecte  of  the  Vietnamese  politi- 
cal  turbulence   on   public   c^inlon   in   the 
United  States. 

"It's  going  to  be  damned  hard  to  Justify 
to  American  mothers  the  Ecndlng  of  their 
boys  to  Vietnam  unless  those  people  out 
there  get  together,"  a  United  States  officer 
said  last  week. 

The  military  were  as  frankly  puaaled  about 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  and  as  gloomy 
about  the  latest  Saigon  developmenta.  se 
the  rest  of  official  Washington. 

Indeed,  the  gloom  in  the  Pentagon  was 
perlxaps  even  thicker  than  dsewhare,  since — 
as  one  officer  expressed  It — ^^t  looked  like 
we  were  doing  all  right"  In  combat  untU 
South  Vietnamese  factionalism  and  dlssi- 
dence  Interfered  with  military  operations. 

Casualty  statistics  reflect  the  situation. 
Pentagon  figures  Indicate  that  during  1905 
the  United  States  lost  1365  armed  farces 
personnel  killed  in  action  In  YletDsm.  Tbe 
South  Vietiuunese  lost  11.200.  The  Vletcong 
and  North  Vietnamese  Army  lost  an  esti- 
mated total  of  36.000. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  yeai^-before 
the  eiTect  of  the  current  political  disturb- 
ances was  severely  felt — United  States  cas- 
ualties bad  mounted  sharply  to  1.221  killed 
in  action,  the  South  Vietnamese  lost  2.700 
and  the  enemy  death  toll  was  estimated  at 
18,000.  In  April  the  United  Statee  lost  811 
men,  the  South  Vietnamese  670  and  the 
enemy  2.800— a  clear  reflection  of  reduced 
South  Vietnamese  participation  In  combat 
operations. 

The  increased  Amerlcui  cas\ialtles.  which 
we  already  considerably  heavier  In  1966 
than  in  all  of  last  year,  are  a  result  not  only 
of  the  build-up  of  United  States  forces, 
which  now  number  aliout  260,000,  but  of 
more  Intensive  and  continuous  United  States 
participation  in  active  coml>at  operations, 
Including  penetrations  deep  Into  sanctuaries 
and  base  areas. 

These  operations  are  regarded  as  eesentlsl 
if  there  is  to  be  any  hope  of  defeating  the 
Vietoong.  The  Pentagon  believes  they  have 
paid  off.  not  only  In  terms  of  heavy  enemy 
casualties  but  in  terms  of  bases  overrun  and 
destroyed,  and  suppliss,  food  and  equipment 
d^tured. 

The  statistics  have  been  encouraging,  at 
least  untU  recently.  In  1966  there  were 
10,000  to  11,000  defectoia,  while  In  the  first 
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qoMtar  at  tbU  jmt  tbmn  ««n  about  5  JOO. 
■bout  a.700  or  ttMm  mlllUty  ponooiMl. 

In  IMS  ft  toUI  of  480  erew-Mrrad  mtpooB. 
meb  M  mortftn  or  ronn<11w  rUUs  maniMd 
bjr  mora  ttum  on*  buui.  aad  11,900  indlTlduftl 
UMpons  war*  oap«itr«|L  m  tho  lint  qoartw 
of  tUft  jmi  aoo  crew  wiml  woftpooa  ftad 
8,600  IndtTlduftl  WMpoos  wwo  OKptvx*CL 

Tb*  dlMoundnc  stfttlatloo  It  the  growth 
In  VUtoonc  ftnd  North  Vtotnameae  etrenftb 
doeplte  heftvy  eacaftltlee.  Current  eetim»tee 
ere  that  the  bealo  unite  ot  the  VIetouic 
end  of  the  North  Vletnameee  number  et 
leMt  130  to  150  bfttteltone  8B.000  to  90.000 
men — Cor  an  actual  or  apparent  increaee 
ainoe  laat  year  ot  ifi.ooo  to  90,000. 

Included  are  at  leeat  50  to  00  North  Viet- 
nameee  hattaUooa.  either  In  South  Vietnam 
or  astride  or  near  the  Laotian  and  Cambodian 
frontlen.  Bementa  at  four  North  Vletnam- 
eee dlTlalans  are  beUered  to  be  along  the 
frontier  opposite  South  VIetnam'a  Central 
Hlghlanda.  and  elementa  of  two  more  dl- 
Tlatona  are  thought  to  be  in  Cambodia. 

Intenstve  Impreeament  and  recraltment  In 
Sooth  Vietnam  and  heavUy  increased  re- 
Inforoemente  from  North  Vietnam  haTe 
strengthened  niunbers  but  not  qiutllty. 

The  Pentacon  bellevee  that  the  hard-oore 
■   units,  which  have  been  generaUy  avoldlne 
actton  when  poeelble  this  year,  will  seek  It 
when  the  monsoon  season  Is  In  full  spate. 

The  Pentagon  wovUd  not  be  too  concerned 
about  the  pcoepeeU  U  the  political  situation 
did  not  preeage  a  marked  deterioration  In 
the  military  picture.  That  deterioration  Is 
already  occurring. 

Th*  700.000  men  In  the  mlUtary  and  para- 
military forees  at  South  Vietnam  are  eeeen- 
ttal  to  the  defeat  of  the  Vletoong.  Much  at 
the  first  South  Vletnameee  DlTldon  in  Hue 
Is  In  open  revolt  sgalnat  the  Saigon  goTem- 
ment,  and  the  status  of  the  Second  Division 
around  Danang.  Is  considered  doubtful.  Oth- 
er unite.  Including  a  suable  part  of  the 
strateglo  reeerve,  have  been  diverted  to  po- 
lltleal  fuaetlons. 

Another  threatening  development  U  a  work 
stoppage  by  Vletnameee  laborers  In  the  area 
ct  Oanaac.  which  Is  a  transshlpmsnt  point 
for  suppUee  to  llailne  Oorpe  baeee  at  Chulal 
and  Phobal.  Thcra  appears  to  be  concerted 
abaentselan  by  Vletnameee  laborere. 

The  mllttary  ocmoede  that  If  work  stop- 
pagee  or  abemtloos  become  prolonged  or  gen- 
eral. United  States  oombat  troope  wUl  prob- 
ably have  to  be  diverted  to  supply  and  con- 
structions Jobs. 

Turn  aAU.ov  Potx:  VS.  Pdixoot  Favokd  nr 

VtxrCxvn.WAB 

(By  Oeorge  Oallup) 

B»entmrj  ot  State  Dean  Busk's  recent 
statement  ttiat  the  taablUty  at  the  South 
Vletnameee  to  eolve  their  Internal  problems 
Is  oaualag  xastlveneeB  among  the  American 
people  Is  fully  evidenced  by  eurvey  ftndln«i. 

The  findings  show  that  the  wUUngnees  of 
the  American  people  to  carry  on  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam  is  very  much  dependent  upon 
the  developing  political  attuatlon  In  that 
country. 

If  the  South  Vletnameee  start  fighting  on  a 
big  eoale  among  themselves,  a  majority  of 
Amerloans.  54  per  oaot.  say  they  would  like 
to  see  us  withdraw  our  troops.  Only  98  par 
cent  think  we  should  oootlnue  to  help  that 
country  tn  this  svent. 

When  aaked  what  ebouM  be  done  In  the 
evant  the  South  Vletnameae  decide  to  dls- 
oootmue  their  parttdpatloa  In  the  war.  79 
per  cent  of  the  pubUo  aay  we  should  with- 
draw. Only  18  percent  think  we  should  oon- 
ttnue  the  war  by  ouraelves.  In  fact,  aeott- 
maat  favoring  withdrawing  under  such  dr- 
cumstaaees  haa  risen  slnee  laat  August,  when 
88  per  cent  took  this  position. 

Vortjr  eight  per  oent  of  all  porsone  Inter- 
viewed thlnk-the  South  Vletnameee  wUl  be 
unable  to  eetahllah   a  stable  government. 


Considerably  fewer.  83  per  cent,  think  they 
will  be  able  to  do  eo. 

Over  the  last  two  years  the  views  of  the 
dtlaens  have  been  recorded  on  many  rbnew 
of  the  conflict  In  Vietnam.  Attltudsa  can 
be  summarlasd  aa  follows: 

1.  m  general,  the  public  has  mpported 
Preeident  Johnson's  policies  In  Vietnam,  al- 
though the  H>proval  figure  Is  now  below  the 
50  per  cent  line  for  the  first  time  since  last 
July. 

a.  A  majority  of  the  people  have  never 
counted  on  an  all-out  victory. 

3.  A  majority  of  thoee  queetloned  tand  to 
regard  the  war  as  a  neceesary  evil. 

4.  Administration  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
peace  settlement  through  the  United  Na- 
tions or  the  good  offices  of  other  countries 
have  met  with  overwhelming  approval  of  the 
public. 

5.  The  public  would  like  to  find  an  hon- 
orable way  out  of  the  Vletnameee  conflict. 

The  queatlon,  and  findings ; 

"Suppose  the  South  Vietnamese  start 
fighHng  on  a  big  tcale  among  themselves. 
Do  ifou  think  we  shouid  continue  to  help 
them,  or  should  we  withdraw  our  troope?" 
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"if  the  South  Vietnam  govammant  decides 
to  atop  fighting  (discontinue  the  war) .  what 
should  the  VS.  do — continue  the  war  by  it- 
self, or  should  we  withdrawf" 
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"Do  you  think  the  South  Vietnamese  will 
be  able  to  establish  a  stable  government,  or 
notr- 
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Om  VxwntsM: 

Bvento  of  the  past  few  months  have  fur- 
ther undermined  the  sdmlnlstratlon's  stated 
rationale  for  Involvement  In  Vietnam — that 
American  armed  force  U  there  to  defend  the 
Vletnameee.  March  and  April  demonstra- 
tions In  Bus,  Danang  and  Saigon,  with  their 
antl-Ky  and  antl-Amerlcan  slogans,  have 
made  It  dearer  than  ever  that  the  Saigon 
regime  haa  virtually  no  popular  support. 
Military  aetlvltlas  have  been  steadily  eeca- 
lated.  and  American  mlUtary  power  has  been 
forced  to  aaaume  the  brunt  of  the  fighting 
from  the  South  Vletnameee  army.  An  eatl- 
mated  100,000  aoldlera  deeerted  thla  army  In 
1988  alone  (W.T.  Times  a/94/98). 

The.  suocsesive  regimes  in  Saigon  which 
our  govanuaent  has  been  supporting  were 
nmrtr  popularly  elected,  and  Unoe  shortly 
after  the  Inception  of  the  clvU  war  have  not 
governed  more  than  a  portion  of  South  Viet- 


nam. Nonsthelees.  the  administration  hw 
attempted  Justification  for  American  miUtuy 
Intarvantlon  by  claiming  that  theee  reglmca 
have  bad  popular  support  and  oould  thete- 
fore  be  conaldered  legitimate  governments 
for  all  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  dramatic  exposure  of  theee  falae  prem- 
isea  and  of  the  fragile  basis  for  our  policies 
has  led  many  prominent  Americans,  Includ. 
Ing  aome  former  aui^wrtwa  of  the  war.  to 
declare  that  our  forcee  must  be  prepared  to 
leave  Vietnam  If  a  new  govertunent  th«t* 
aaks  us  to  do  so. 

But  our  admlnlstratlon'a  previous  response 
to  reverses  In  Vietnam  has  been  eacalaUon, 
bringing  with  it  Increasing, death  and  de^ 
structlon,  and  we  are  particularly  alarmed 
at  the  extension  of  3-63  bombings  to  the 
North  and  new  air  raids  In  the  Hanoi-Hal. 
phong  area.  To  escalate  militarily  whUe  our 
position  disintegrates  politically  is  immonl. 
tutllo  and  perilous. 

Purthennore,  while  increasing  numbers  of 
political  leaders  and  commentators  question 
the  entire  policy  of  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam, the  American  force,  approximately  a 
quarter  of  a  million  men,  is  conducting 
"search-and-klU"  operations  and  continues 
massive  dally  bombings  m  the  course  of 
which  thoussnds  of  Vietnamese  and  Amerl. 
cans  are  being  killed  and  wounded. 

The  interests  of  our  country  and  the 
strength  of  our  belief  in  the  right  of  self, 
determination  demand  that  ways  be  imme- 
diately  found  to  disengage  ourselves  from 
this  intolerable  situation.  We  are  conv<nceit 
that  such  a  course  is  in  accord  with  the  mood 
of  increasing  numbers  of  Americans. 

We  call  upon  our  government: 

To  cease  all  bombing,  North  and  South, 
and  all  other  offensive  military  operatlona 
Immediately; 

To  Indicate  that  It  will  negotiate  with  the 
National  Liberation  Front  and  all  other  ifi- 
terested  partlea  for  a  peaceful  aettlement; 

To  encourage  in  every  way,  and  In  no  way 
to  Interfere  with,  the  free  exercise  of  populsr 
aovereignty  in  Vietnam; 

To  evaluate  seriously  whether  self-deter- 
mination for  the  Vletnameee  aa  well  as  our 
own  national  interesta  would  not  t>e  best 
served  by  termination  of  our  military  pr«e- 
ence  in  Vietnam. 

Ad  Hoc  Universities  Committee  For  Hie 
Statement  on  Vietnam:  P.O.  Box  435,  Rye, 
N.T.,  Professor  Ebury  Lustig.  cHAnuCAw;  Pro- 
fessor Martin  Davis.  TSBastnuB. 

Committee  Of  The  Professions:  P.O.  Bos 
807.  Cathedral  Post  Office,  N.Y.,  N.T.  10036, 
Oscar  Sachs,  ujt.,  cHAisMAif;  Ruth  Lsaaoff. 


On  Vietnam :  This  statonent  was  originally 
scheduled  to  be  published  togsther  with  en- 
donlng  signatures  from  the  academic,  crea- 
tive and  profeealonal  oommunltlee.  in  this 
Isaua  of  the  New  York  Tlmee. 

Becauae  of  the  unprecedented  national 
responae,  the  statement  and  the  namea  of 
endorsers  will  appear  Instead  in  multi-page 
format  in  the  New  York  Tlmee  on  Sunday, 
June  5. 

Publication  of  this  statement  Is  being  paid 
for  by  the  individual  endorsers. 

Fable  or  ths  Oscat  Bm  Boll 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Oreat  Big 
BuU  who  led  his  hsrd  Into  a  quagmire.  It 
could  happen  to  anybody.  But  In  his  mighty 
atnigglss  to  get  them  out  lie  managed  only 
to  sink  tham  aU  in  deeper. 

NatunOly,  a  few  members  of  the  herd- 
mostly  rebellious  young  oalvee — questioned 
the  Oreat  Big  Biill'a  Judgment.  Soom 
thought  they  ought  to  go  back  the  way  they'd 
come  and  aome  were  for  charging  off  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  or  whichever. 

At  firat,  the  Oreat  Big  Bull  amUed  tolerant- 
ly at  this  smaU  minority.  "It  is  a  tribute  to 
the  democratic  way  I  run  this  herd,"  he  said, 
"that  I  aUow  theee  weU-lntenUoned  butjnU- 
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■iimirt  erltles  to  speak  out  at  a 
lloirlet  us  struggle  mi." 

go  the  herd  stniggled  on. 
Oirashing  about.    And  pretty 
aU  in  up  to  their  knees. 

••Ifsybe  we  ought  to  stop  fi 
M(  our  bearings."  a  be^?ectacl< 
Sellbrl^t   suggested    aome—^ 
1^  all  members  of  the  hi 
risndsbly  afraid  of  the  Oreat 
"You  have  the  lnaUenat>le 
bwd  to  Btiggeet  anything  you 
Orast  Big  Bull  teetUy.    "Eve) 
us  obviously  blind  to  ex;^ 
bope  and  are  perhi^M  giving  aii  , 
to  the  quagnUre.    Now  let  us  Itruggle  onl' 
Bo  the  herd  struggled  on,  fi^tmdering  and 
tt»rashlng  aljout.    And  pretty  Mon  they  ware 
all  in  up  to  their  bellies.  I 

"I  know  we  are  the  mightiest  and  most 
powerful  herd  in  the  world,"!  bald  the  be- 
ipsctacled  buU  named  NeUbrlgbt,  with  a  wor- 
ried frown.  "But  it  aeems  to  me  our  strug- 
gles are  merely  getting  us  In  njeeper." 

This  made  the  herd  a  Uttlejilneasy.  "No- 
body," snorted  the  Great  Big  BbU,  "wanta  to 
l»t  out  of  thla  quagmire  morej  than  I.  Now 
latusstniggleonl"  [i 

80  the  herd  struggled  on,  fiounderlng  and 
thrashing  about.  And  pretty  1  \»  (on  they  were 
»U  in  up  to  here. 

"We  must  tie  a  rope  around  idur  necks  and 
aU  pull  together,"  ordered  the  Qrest  Big  Bull. 
"Straight  ahead,  now.    One  . ,.  .  two  .  .  ." 

"But  if  we  go  that  way,"  protested  the  be- 
ipectacled  buU  named  NeUbrlgbt.  "well  all 
go  right  over  the  .  .  ."  \\ 

"Listen,  you  Nervous  Nellle,f'  bellowed  the 
Great  Big  BuU,  frxistrated  beyond  endurance, 
"you're  trying  to  pull  us  apaet  to  promote 
yourself.  Anybody  who  turnLI  on  his  own 
leader,  his  own  herd,  is  a  Nfervous  NeUle. 
Now,  to  preserve  our  democraUc  wa^  of  life, 
everybody  shut  up,  pull  together  and  foUow 
ne." 

And  It  worked!  The  herd.  Hot  wishing  to 
be  thought  Nervous  NelUee  by  the  Great  Big 
Bull,  shut  up,  pulled  together  and  bUndly 
followed  their  leader — out  of  the  quagmire, 
up  a  smaU  rise,  and  right  ove^  an  8,000-foot 
cliff. 

Moral:  SUendng  crlUclam 
tequlrea  a  lot  of  bull. 
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[Ttom  the  Washington  ( 
May  20,  1966] 
"Nbbvous  Ni 

Preeident  Johnaon,  never 
ertticlsm  cheerfuUy,  has  sud 
those  who  oppose  his  polidi 
with,  it  seems  to  us.  more  vlgck^  than  wisdom 

He  has,  of  course,  been  sub)ected  to  forms 
of  criticism  which  would  bo  hard  for  any 
Bian  to  take.  These  range  frokn  the  mlndleaa 
demanda  that  we  get  out  of  Viet  Nam  to 
such  savage  accusations  aa  those  from  SenS' 
tor  MoasE,  which  barely  stop  1  i^ort  at  Indlot- 
tag  Mr.  Johnson  as  a  murders!     "'  " 

necessarily  follow,  however,  that  the  Preal' 
dent  wlU  improve  Us  case  i|i  the  court  of 
public  opinion  by  abandoning 
position  to  which  he  had  beje^  adhering  in 
order  to  denounce  the  crltlci  land  put  some 
of  them  to  a  poUtical  trial  bylfire 

Three  months  ago  Mr.  Johi^n  was  saying 
that  "the  strength  of  Ami 
be  sapped  by  dlacuaaion 
in  our  commitment  to  free 
Bot  now.   In  the  paat  week 
publicly  aaaaUed  Senator 
actually  naming  him.     He 
the  "NervouB  NeUlee"  who  hi 
torn  on  their  own  leaders, 
their  own  fighting  men." 
posed  a  test  for  the  voters  t( 
to  each  candidate.  Democrat 
like:  "Is  he  helping  the  caike  of  his  coun- 
try or  is  he  advancing  the  cat  t:  le  of  hlmaelf  ? 
Thla  can  be  tranalated  aa    'dlows 
candidate  aupportlng  ths  Prp^Adsnt  on  Viet 
Itara  or  Is  he  not? 


Lyndon  Johnson  is  a  veteran  of  the  politi- 
cal wars.  There  la  Uttie  tn  his  record  to 
suggest  that  he  is  given  to  misreading  the 
pobUo  mood.  So  it  may  be  that  he  has  taken 
his  aoundlngs  and  has  embarked  on  this 
oounterattack  In  ths  firm  belief  that  he  can 
carry  the  votera  with  him  and  overwhelm  his 
critics,  or  at  leaat  those  who  must  run  for 
office  in  Noveml>er. 

StiU.  even  if  thla  ii  the  oase.  he  U  assum- 
ing a  very  grave  riak.  The  people  may  begin 
asking  what  has  happened  to  the  President 
who.  for  BO  Doany  trying  months,  invited  free 
^^fyl\M^rm  and  who  clung  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  best  way  to  handle  thess  divisive 
problems  is  to  sit  down  and  reason  together. 
The  people  may  aak  themselves  why  the 
President  haa  done  this  abrupt  about-face. 
They  may  even  begin  to  wonder  whether  the 
strain  is  telling  on  him. 

Tom  Tazsb  Pat  roa  Wab— Wtu.  Tou  Pat 
roa  PzAcs? 

The  Vietnam  War  Now  Threatens  Every 
American  Family  I 

1.  WUl  our  sons  go  to  war  or  to  school? 

a.  WlU  our  tax  dollars  be  used  to  wipe  out 
slums  at  home  or  vlllagee  in  Vietnam? 

The  klUing  of  Americans  and  Vletnameee 
WlU  not  stop  unices  the  opponenta  of  thl^ 
war.  and  of  the  bankrupt  foreign  poUsy 
which  It  reflecte,  can  ttim  their  diaaent  into 
real  political  power.  Fortunately,  aeroee  the 
nation,  local  aUlances  of  lasuea-orlented 
Uberala,  student  actlvtate,  peace  and  clvU 
rlghte  workers,  and  grass-roote  movementa 
of  the  poor  are  being  formed  for  the  tangible 
ends  of  winning  Sections. 

In  Oregon,  Hovrard  Morgan,  former  Federal 
Power  Commissioner,  is  running  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
against  a  aupporter  of  Admlnlatratlon  policy 
in  Vietnam.  Mcvgan  la  supported  by  Senator 
Watnx  MoasB.  Simultaneously,  former  Con- 
gressman Charles  Porter,  who  iiaa  a  dis- 
tinguished record  of  peace  activity,  is  run- 
ning for  Congress  in  the  4th  district. 

In  California,  there  are  30  anti-war  candi- 
dates, ranging  from  Incumbent  Congrsssmen 
OsosGX  BaowM,  Pro.  Bunoir,  and  Don  Xd- 
WAaos  to  newcomers  Bd  Keating,  Bob  Scheer. 
and  Stanley  Shelnbaum  of  Ramparts  Maga- 
slne  and,  fr<sn  the  Watte  area  of  Los  Angelee. 
David  Scott,  candidate  for  the  State  Aa- 
aembly,  who  aaya,  "There  wUl  be  no  welfare 
as  long  as  there  is  wsrfare." 
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In  Mississippi.  Alabama,  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina,  Negro  candidates  for  local 
ofiloe,  ranging  from  aharlff  to  state  aasemUy- 
man  to  Congressman,  are  awakoilng  the 
energies  of  people  long  denied  any  ahare  in 
Mhapiwg  their  own  future,  amd  are  now  re- 
constructing ths  whole  of  Southern  p<^tios. 

In  New  York  State,  many  vigorous  oppo- 
nsoto  of  the  war  In  Vietnam — among  them 
Ted  Weiss,  reform  City  CouncUman,  and  Mel 
Dubin.  recent  candidate  for  Controller  cm 
Oongreesman  Rtaic's  ticket— are  chaUengIng 
1nn^m^"t  Democrate  on  pesos  and  poverty. 

In  Maasachusette.  Tliomaa  Boylston  Adams 
Is  lesdlng  a  peace  campaign  for  the  UJ9.  Sen- 
ate with  considerable  support  from  within 
the  Democratic  Party. 

Other  polltlcaUy  vlaUe  campaigns,  equally 
important  and  promising,  are  buUdlng.  The 
National  Conference  (or  New  PoUtlcs  has 
been  created  to  ssslst  in  these  devdopmente. 
The  Conference  is  not  an  organization  estab- 
lished to  compete  with  other  groupe.  Bather 
it  is  a  cooperative  effort  soldy  to  provide 
finsndal.  rsssarch.  aad  human  reeo\irces  to 
those  candidatee  who  wlU  speak  dearly  for 
peace  and  for  a  domestic  program  commen- 
aurate  with  the  great  wealth  of  our  country 
and  the  needs  of  ita  dtlwns. 

Kov  oAMpamrs  lotuxra 

Political  campaigns  are  stsggerlngly  ex- 
pensive; but  we  are  persuaded  that  many 


Amsrloans  oars  deeply  enou^  about  ths  Is- 
■ne  of  war  or  peace  that  they  wlU  make 
great  aacttfloes  to  insure  that  in  the  next 
Congress  Senators  Moan  and  Osumuta. 
Founonr  and  Totnra,  and  the  few  othar 
bold  splrlte  no  longer  stand  alone.  More- 
over, w*  believe  that  they  undarstand  the 
great  opportunity  oCerad  by  the  insurfent 
polities  in  the  South  and  the  ghettos  of 
the  urban  North  and  that  they  wUl  not 
aUoer  theee  to  tall  for  lack  of  funds. 

We  have  already  hdped  signlftoftntly  In 
New  York.  Oregon.  Alabama,  and  Mlsaladppi. 
where  aeveral  thousand  dollars  in  sarly  funds 
have  in«vlded  the  meana  to  keep  ramp>1gns 
roUlng  effeotivdy.  However,  much  more  la 
needed.  Your  money  may  be  the  one  way 
in  which  we  can  reallstlcaUy  overcome  the 
sense  of  hopdeesness  which  ths  real  war  In 
Vietnam  and  the  "half-war"  on  poverty  both 
engender. 

Sinoe  we  have  a  dear  obligation  to  make 
certain  that  debate  oontinues  on  Vtotnam 
pdicy,  and  because  the  nation  is  aa  one  pro- 
duct on  thla  Issue,  we  would  hope  that  In- 
dividuals WlU  contribute  regardleas  of  geo- 
graphical areas.  Hm  allocation  of  ftmda 
ahaU  be  determined  by  the  signers  of  thU 
appeal  in  consultation  with  Oongreealonal 
supporters  and  the  NONP  National  OonnolL 

Please,  note/  Make  your  cheek  psysbls  to 
NONP. 

Benjamin  Spock,  MJ>.,  Pediatrician. 

The  Reverend  William  Sloane  Coffin,  Jr.. 
Chaplain,  Yale  Unlveraity. 

JtUian  B<md,  Repreeentetlve-alect.  Georgia 
Houae  of  Bepreeentativee. 
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*Ji'l!^!L!XT^!^L^!T'ZJ!i^^*^J^T!!^    ISf^i*""  **••  "M»»l>tl<m  at  HoMUtlw  w  to  by  XJaitta  NatloDs  UMmbm.   Artlel*  a.  mt^ 

fry.  AaMrtc«p  Prunda  SwMm  ComnttttM.  'YurtlMr  an  aegi«Hl««  poUcy."  graph  4,  provldw                                    ^^ 

■wtttllMidel«>hn.  ^^OMr^  the  Sto.  Darlii«  tb«  S  yMi*  foUowlac  the  Geneva  "AU  llembwa  ahall  ntnOn  In  their  tnt» 

^«    iS.*^'  S*"^„^  "TT^Jr     -  oonfwonce  of  1W4,  the  Hanoi  regime  devel.  national  relatlona  from  the  threat  or  u^rf 

yJST-.^^  MontgOBwry.  CSvU  Lsadw-.  op«l  a  covert  poHtlcal-mUltary  organlaBtKm  f<wce    agalnat    the    territorial    integrity  » 

^J22^.2I!^U^    ,*     »— .       »_       w  ^J^^  Vlet-Nam   bued  on   Oommunlst  political  Independence  of  any  stateror  in  ta, 

«.I?^f^     ¥???•  ^.-  Bwirtan  RaManb  cadrea  it  had  orderwl  to  stay  In  the  South,  other  manner  InconsUtent  with  the  Purnoi. 

'^S?*^'.5i!^''^  "    *"™*^  contrary  to  the  provlalone  of  ttitf  Geneva  of  the  United  Nation*."                           ^^ 

Paul  01>tryer.F>ormer  New  York  atyooun.  aooonto.    The  actlvlUee  of  this  covert  org*-  In  addition,  the  charter  embodtod  a  na. 

''^SSin     P.«-«      rv«««..**-.     ^     „^  ,  ^l*"  "*?*  <M^t«»  toward  the  kidnaping  tem  of  IntemaUonal  pMcekeeplng  throSI 

*J^^w-,S!^A  .^!?**^     *■     *****  MMtaaaaaalnatton  of  civilian  offldato-act.  the  organ,  of  the  United  Nations.    Arttcloi 

^^SaiF^^^^V^S           ^       .«  "^  t««Torl«m  that  were  perpetratMl  la  In-  Bummarlaea  these  structural   arrangenwrt, 

.fl^iSSl^?!:^*L!lS*~*  **""^"~'  «'*"1^8  "^"mbe"-  to  .Utlng  that  the  United  Nation.  mSnbwT 

^JattfomU  Demoontle  Party.  In  the  3-year  period  from  1960  to  IMl,  the  "...  confer  on  the  Security  Council  mi. 

fl,Si^'5°Sf'.^*r^'^*""'*°'^****'  ^°^  Vlet-Nam  regime  Infiltrated  an  e.tl-  maiy  re^wnalbUlty  for  the  nwlntenancTol 

^S^^U^i''^^  ?°P'?^2?-  "■'^  ^°'*^  "•'»  ^°*o  *»»•  8o^">     "  ^  «rt»-  international  peace  and  security,  and  am 

2^S!^i?°L'r!I?*i2SlS?°2*  "2^"-®^-  f"!t^  *^**  "•**  ■<«<"«onal  personnel  were  that  to  carrying  out  It.  dutle.  under  toto 

Robert  B.  flUvan.  Ultor,  Mew  Tork  Review  Inflltrated  In  1962.  and.  by  the  end  of  19M.  reeponrtblllty  the  Security  CouncU  acU  «■ 

^i*    -      w.      —      ^  North  Vlet-Nam  may  well  have  moved  over  their  behalf ." 

al}^?  ?'^?^  ^  Prertdwrt,  Am«rloan  40.000  armed  and  unarmed  guerrilla.  Into  However,  the  charter  expressly  stetes  in 

^SSiS^^JSS^^r.,^^         «      .  ^^  Vlet-Nam.  article  61  that  the  remaimng  p^vlsloS  5 

i,^!^^^M^^'    ■"•f^^    Director.  The  International  Control  Commlnton  re-  the  chartei--lncludlng  the  limitation  of  u. 

^[S^f^n?!St^j2^*n   w«,^,r     «..  ported  in  1962  the  finding,  of  It.  Legal  Com-  tide  2.  paragraph  4.  and   the   creation" 

H^^^f;?  p!!7^J!f-  ''f*^^^^**-  °^**~  =  U°lt«»  Nations  machinery  to  keep  the  peace^ 

— rr?r..„7'°''  ""  "e"a«nt,  Sarah  Law-  .  .  there  U  evidence  to  show  that  arm^  to  no  way  diminish  the  Inherent  right  of  self. 

^^♦«;.  TT^.-v^  o—.^ »-..,        ,  -^^^  *^***   *°'*   u°a™«»  personnel,  munition,  defense  against   armed   attack.     Article  81 

*.^J^  ^^^'  ^*^°'  »Wlow.  Inatltut*  and  other  supplies  have  been  sent  from  the  provide.: 

wrMi^rSrJTL..,^  .„    „       ^,.^      ..^  ??°*  ^  "**  ^°'^  *o  *^«  Zone  to  the  South  "Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall  im- 

w-««4^-    i^^SL    ^2^•T.*^**'**•  '?"  ^^  "*•  objective  of  supporting,  organlstog  pair  the  Inherent  right  of  Individual  or  col. 

rr^it^  .             .'   ^■•*>*»«ton-   D.C.:  and  carrytog  out  hostile  acUvlues.  including  lectlve  self-defense  If  an  armed  attack  oe- 

nt  ^^!uTt^:i^::^^^  ^  ^PP*"*  ;5f  •  campaign,  armed  attacks,  directed  against  the  Armed  curs  against  a  Member  of  the  United  Natlom. 

iLS^!!«           ^  '^'^^  candidate,  to  th.  POrces  and  Administration  of  the  Zone  to  until  the  Security  Council  has  taken  Vu 

rnfidS?"'  ***•  ^""'-  measures  necenary  to  malntato  International 

T  ari^^^Vi^'jrVt..  «— .#  —        .     .*    ...    ^  .J  ■  •  •  **•""    *■    evidence    that    the    PAVN  Peace  and  security.    Measures  taken  by  Mem- 

t»Lm  .ff^ijr^         Conferenoe  to  It.  fund  [People's  Army  of  Viet  Nam]  has  aUowed  the  bers  In  the  exercise  of   this  right  of  self. 

t-Sk  7.r«!i..~» * .             _     U  ^°°*  ^  "**  iforth  to  be  used  for  inciting,  defense  shall  be  Immediately  reported  to  th. 

Wmm^      TOluntew  for  eampalgn  work.    Q  encouraging  and  supporting  hoetUe  actlvl-  Security  Council  and  shall  not  In  any  vav 

fltimTii ****  ''^  *^"  ^°^^  ^^  *^*  South,  aimed  at  the  affect  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  tba 

^T*" " overthrow    of    the    Administration    to    the  Security  Council  under  the  present  Chart«r 

5L^l;hon; "**  code....  South."  to  take  at  any  time  such  action  as  it  deem 

f5S««V«r«;«VM;;L;";;:-".:;i-«-     «  Beginning  m   19«4.  the  communist,  ap-  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  or  restore  in- 

^^pimMtion.  ll.t«l  for  IdMitlflcatton  pur-  parentiy  exhausted  their  reservoir  of  Souto-  tematlonal  peace  and  security." 

P^       '•                 emers  who  had  gone  North.    Since  then  the  Thus,  article  61  restates  and  preserves  for 

greater  number  of  men  tofiltrated  toto  the  member  states  to  the  situations  covered  by 

EXHIBIT  1  South  have  been  native-bom  North  Vietnam-  the  article,  a  long-recognized  principle  of 

•Th.  Lmautt  of  U3.  PavnaPATioM  m  tarn  f"^-,    **°*t   recently,    Hanoi    ha.   begun   to  international  law.    The  article  l.  a  "savinc 

XteVBTM  or  Visr-NAM  InfUtrate  element,  of  the  North  Vietnamese  clause"  designed  to  make  clear  that  no  oth« 

(Rsprtot  from  the  Department  of  State  ff"'^  !^  tocreaatogly  larger  numbers.    Today,  provision  in  the  charter  shaU  be  toterpreted 

Bmistto)  inere  is  evidence  that  ntoe  regiments  of  reg-  to  impair  the  Inherent  right  of  Mlf-defenst 

JTM,  Immi  iT.jmjt......t —      ^  ..  '"*'  North   Vietnamese  forces  are   flght'pg  referred  to  in  article  61 

■^  i^n^C   S^r^7«.ndSS";?fS  V^'^«<l"nits  to  U^e  south.          '^"°*  Three  principal  objitions  have  been  raU- 

0«M^^t    S   i>a,  «b41Sr  tl  iht  *  ^  .""*  ^«"^"*  ^'^  ^  Vlet-Nam.  the  ex-  against  the  availability  of  the  right  ofln. 

s:^:SZ'^-rn:^e^r<^^'R!Su'i^'i^  l^rti;S£rdem'^nf?.''r^''"^"*V  dividual  and  conectlve'self-defe^  to  tb. 

'     Mmrch  «  V                                          «»"/wi  vn  icfti  military  element  of  the  Insurgency,  al-  case  of  Vlet-Nam:  (1)  that  this  right  appUei 

MAscs  4  iM«  though  It  U  unacknowledged  by  North  Viet-  only  In  the  caM  of  an  armed  attack  on  « 

»    •W.  \««»— •••"••  Nmu.     In  theM  circumstance.,  an   "armed  United  Nations  member;  (2)  that  It  does  not 

^  ^^^  ^^f*^^""  viK-NAM  att«*"  U  not  a.  easUy  fixed  by  date  and  apply  In  the  case  of  South  Vlet-Nam  1^S2 

^7aI^^^^~^     iNTKaMATioKAi.  LAW  houT  a.  to  th.  ce  Of  traditional  warfare,  the  latter  U  not  an  todependent  sovereign 

^  I^S^«^  ^w       coLutcTiv.  oETKNin  However,   the  Inflltnitkm  o*   thousands   of  atate;   and    (3)    that  coll^lve  eelf-dSS. 

»  KJOTH  viR-NAK  A0AIN8T  AaiuD  ATTACK  armed  men  clearly  cooatltute.  an  "armed  may  be  undertaken  only  by  a  regional  o^ 

In  TMponM  to  requa.U  from  the  Oovem-  attack      under    any    reasonable    deflnltion.  nhsatlon  operating  under  chapter  vni  of  th* 

ment  of  South  Vlet-Nam,  the  Unit«l  SUtes  There  may  be  some  queation  aa  to  the  exact  United  Nation.  Charter      Thero  oblectioni 

hM  bMD  aMlattog  that  country  to  defending  **»*•  »t  which  North  Vlet-Nam's  aggrwalon  will  now  be  considered  in  turn 

ItMlf  tt^t  armed  attack  from  the  Com-  ^^  ^^  "»  "»rm«l  attack,"  but  there  can  O.  The  Right  of  Individual  and  Collects 

.muntet  North.    ThI.  attack  ha.  taken  the  be  «io  doubt  that  it  had  occurr^l  before  Sslf-Defen..  Applle.  to  th^C^  of  South 

form,   of   extemaUy   supported   .ubverslon.  I^bruary  1066.  Vlrt-Nam  Whetter  or  Not  That  Coimtiyli . 

clandestine  supply  of  arnu.  Infiltration  of  ^  International  Law  RecognlM.  the  Bight  Member  of  the  United  Nation. 

awMd    personnel,    and    mort   reeeaUy    the  «*   In^vldual    and    CoUectlvs   SeU-DtfenM  1.  Sotit^  Viet-J»»m  en*w»  tfce  rtoftt  o/ »e»- 

.Mndtog  of  regular  units  of  the  North  VUt-  A«alMt  Armed  Attaok.  defense                        «^7«f«  ine  nyrw  or  war 

naaasM  army  toto  the  South.  International  law  ha.  tradltlonaUy  recos-  The  argument  that  th«  H»h«  «f  ^r-Au 

totwaauonal  law  ha- long  r«»gnl««l  the  nl«sd    th.    right    of    self -d^wi..  ^JSSrt  few.  Is^^iaWe^lv^  m^h^^f'S 

right  of  individual  and  coll^^tlve  self-defense  ann«l  attack.     This  proposition  hJbwn  uS^  NaSoM  mi^S*  toT^STe  2  S 

^:^l!^SX.^^    south  Vlet-Nam  and  "-"t*^  ^^^    writer,   on    totematiooal    law  Sirof  ^ff^^lS  ST  ^larns^lp^ 

the  United  SUtes  are  engaging  in  such  ool-  through  the  several  centuries  to  which  the  the  umted  Nations  Charter  to^toteraatlonsl 

l«:tlve   defttia.   conslsteatJ:;   with   tottfna-  modem  law  of  nation,  ha.  developed.    THe  law  to  toU  r*^^     AtTi~«H^»t^  S« 

tlonal  Uw  and  with  UnlS  SUte.  obUga-  propoaltion   ha.   be«»   acted^^tS«^5!  rtjit  of^f !SSSe  ajL^r^med  a^k  ta 

"*?"^*»!'  ^*  ^^^  ''•"°°"  «^**'*«-  **°^  "y  Bovemmenu  throughout  modem  l^  toheirot  rSw^w  ta^aSona^tw 

A^i°  A?tJi'*;^'^  '•  ^"^^  ^^^  **  ^''^-    ""^y  **'•  ^"^^  «'  •^-O'rf—  The  rig^te  nit  c^l^^tte  chaSJ.' 

Armed  Attack  by  Communlat  North  Viet-  agatost  armed  attack  I.  unlv«waiy  rMo«-  and.  todeed.  article  6l^i«iiy  m^S 

^-    >.  ^^*^  "»<*  aocept«l.«  that  the  rtKht  U  Inherent    *^         '  recogu— 

-me  deneva  accord,  of  1064  e.tabU.h«t  a  The  Charter  of  th.  United  Nation.,  con-  TOTchaSw-nowh^  contain.  «,,  nrovi- 

dem.r»Uon  Une  betwawi  North  VUt-Nam  eluded  at  th.  «id  of  World  War  n.  hipS«t  rtem^eSSd^t^  dSS^e^^^S^  ST^ 

^SlSSS^^rm^ryf^rt^'^KS  anlmporunt  ItoUUtion  on  th.  i  Of  ^  SSt^^^^-dS^J^Jir^raSS 

■pecUve  lones  north  and  south  of  this  Use  .  „.,             ..                                                       

Hi.  aooord.   prohlbltMl  th.  um  of  dthw  «Jrr*',«*'";,  TISi\^!l?lf?*.     "L  **'  "*'  'While  nonmembera,  such  a.  South  Vlet- 
'^^  "o«*'  1«»  «•   (!»*•>:  Oppenheim.  Intern:  Nam  have  not  formaUy  undertaken  Uie  ob- 
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Article  2,  paragraph  e.  <lo.4  eharg.  th« 
Onlted  Nation,  with  rwponslbl  L  ty  for  torar- 
mg  that  nonmember  .tatw  act  m  aocordanc 
vlth  United  Nation.  "Prtodii]^  so  far  a. 
B»y  be  neceMary  for  the  milntenanc  of 
Intemational  peace  and  secuijlfcy."  ProtM- 
tioo  agatoM  aggression  and  self-def en.. 
igBlost  armed  attack  are  Impoi^liant  element, 
m  the  whole  character  scheme  i^r  the  noato- 
Mianoe  of  totemational  peacej  ^d  Mcurity. 
lb  deprive  nonmember.  of  meir  inherent 
right  of  self-defense  would  ncjt  aooord  with 
the  prlndples  of  the  organlzatian,  but  would 
Instead  be  prejudicial  to  the  nil  totenance  of 
peace.  Thus  artide  2,  paragiaph  6 — and. 
Indeed,  the  rest  of  the  chartes-^^hould  ow- 
ttinly  not  be  construed  to  nullify  or  dlmto- 
Idi  the  toheivnt  defMialve  ri  rfht.  of  non- 
Dimbers.  1 

2.  The  United  8tate$  hat  the  nght  to  masist 
is  the  defense  of  South  Viet-intm  although 
the  latter  is  not  a  United  Nations  member. 

The  cooperation  of  two  or  more  totona- 
thmal  entities  in  the  defense  of  one  or  both 
against  armed  attack  is  generally  referred  to 
u  collective  sdf -defense.  Unllieid  StatM  par- 
tktpation  to  the  defense  of  Soutii  Vlet-Nam 
It  the  latter's  request  is  an  ex4mple  of  ool- 
Isetlve  self-defense.  !  I 

The  United  States  is  entitled  to  exercise 
the  rie^t  of  individuals  or  coll^Uve  self-de- 
fense against  armed  attack,  U  that  right 
exists  In  international  law,  si^l^Ject  only  to 
treaty  limitations  and  obllgatioh^  undertaken 
by  this  country.  li 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  [united  State, 
hu  no  right  to  participate  to  {the  collective 
defense  of  South  Vlet-Nam  because  article 
Si  of  the  umted  Nations  Cmrter  speaks 
only  of  the  situation  "if  an  termed  attack 
oecurs  against  a  Member  of  Vit  United  Na- 
tkns."   This  argument  is  with(»vt  substance. 

In  the  first  place,  article  51  does  not  im- 
pose restrictions  or  cut  down  Ithe  otherwise 
»?»ilable  rights  of  United  Nations  members. 
By  Its  own  terms,  the  articlei  preserves  an 
inherent  right.  It  is,  thereforQ,  necessary  to 
look  elsewhere  to  the  charter  i  lor  any  obli- 
gation of  members  restrlcttog ,  their  partici- 
pation m  collective  defense  of  an  entity  that 
If  not  a  United  Nations  member^ , 

Article  2.  paragraph  4,  is  ithe  principal 
provision  of  the  charter  Impoeltig  limitations 
on  the  use  of  force  by  members.  It  state, 
thatthiey:  ij 

".  .  .  shall  refrain  to  their  |  international 
ivlstlons  from  the  threat  or  tise  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
Independence  of  any  state,  or|in  any  other 
manner  toconslstent  with  the  I  PurpoMs  of 
the  United  Nations."  | 

Action  taken  to  defense  agaii^t  armed  at- 
tack cannot  be  characterized  as  iffclllng  within 
this  proscription.  The  recorcj  of  the  San 
ftanclsco  conference  makes  cleW  that  article 
2,  paragraph  4,  was  not  totendod  to  restrict 
the  right  of  self-defeuM  atiinst  armed 
&ttsck.« 

One  will  search  \n  vato  for  aUy  other  pro- 
vision in  the  charter  that  wi^d  preclude 
United  States  participation  in  itihe  collective 
defense  of  a  nonmember.  Thej  fact  that  ar- 
ttele  SI  refers  only  to  armed  a«^k  "against 
*  Member  of  the  United  Nallbns"  ImpilM 
no  intention  to  preclude  memUi^.  from  par- 

w»l  law  of  nation,  through  a  j»lery  wide  ac- 
otptance  by  nation,  the  world  over.  Thl. 
■particularly  true  of  the  charts  provision, 
■"•ring  on  the  um  of  force,  illoreover,  to 
we  case  of  South  Vlet-Nam,  thH  South  Vlrt- 
^•mese  Government  has  expresMd  its  ability 
•Bd  willingness  to  aUde  by  ths  chartw.  to 
iWylng  for  umted  Nations  tnembnahip. 
™»  it  seun.  entirdy  appropriate  to  Kp- 
»•  th.  acttoo.  of  South  VIM-Nm  to  n- 
■MB  to  the  legal  rtandard.  mi  forth  in  tta« 
rauted  Nation.  Charter.     (Pool  4ot.  to  origl- 

*  •••  «  UMdO  Doeummt.  46fi    (Footoot. 

■original.)  ^ 
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ttdpattog  to  the  defeuM  of  nonmembers. 
Any  such  result  would  have  seriously  detri- 
mental consequences  for  totemational  peace 
and  security  and  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  umted  Nations  a.  they 
are  set  forth  to  article  1  of  the  charter.*  Th. 
right  of  members  to  participate  to  th.  de- 
feuM  of  nonmembers  Is  upheld  by  leading 
authorities  on  totemational  law.*  < 

D.  The  Right  of  Individual  and  CollMttve 
Self -Defense  AppllM  Whether  or  Not  South 
Vlet-Nam  Is  Regarded  as  an  Indepwident 
Sovereign  State. 

1.  South  Viet-Nam  enjoys  the  right  of  self- 
defense. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  conflict  in 
Vlet-Nam  is  "civU  strife"  to  which  foreign 
totervention  is  forbidden.  Those  who  make 
this  assertion  have  gone  M>  far  as  to  compare 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  actions  to  Vlet-Nam  with  the 
efforts  of  President  Ltocoln  to  preMrve  the 
Union  during  the  American  Civil  War.  Any 
such  characterization  is  an  entire  fiction 
disregarding  the  actual  slt\iation  to  Vlet- 
Nam.  The  Hanoi  regime  Is  anything  but  the 
legitimate  government  of  a  imlfied  country 
to  which  the  South  is  rebelling  against  law- 
ful national  authority. 

The  Geneva  accords  of  1964  provided  for  a 
division  of  Vlet-Nam  toto  two  zones  at  the 
17th  parallel.  Although  this  line  of  demar- 
cation was  totended  to  1m  temporary,  It  vraa 
established  by  international  agreement, 
which  specifically  forbade  aggression  by  one 
zone  against  the  other. 

The  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  to  the  South 
has  been  recognized  as  a  separate  toterna- 
tional  entity  by  approximately  60  govern- 
ments the  world  over.  It  has  been  admitted 
as  a  member  of  a  number  of  the  Bpedalized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  to  1967  voted  to 
reconunend  South  Vlet-Nam  for  membership 
In  the  organization,  and  Its  admission  was 
frustrated  only  by  the  veto  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  Security  Council. 

In  any  event  there  is  no  warrant  for  the 
suggestion  that  one  zone  of  a  temporarily 
divided  state — whether  it  be  Germany, 
Korea,  or  Viet-Nam — can  Ije  legally  overrun 
by  armed  forces  from  the  other  zone,  cross- 
ing the  totemationally  recognized  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two.  Any  such 
doctrine  would  subvert  the  totemational 
agreement  establishing  the  Itoe  of  demarca- 
tion, and  wo\Ud  poM  grav.  danger,  to  toter- 
national  peace. 

The  action  of  the  United  Nation,  to  the 
Korean  confiict  of  1960  clearly  estabUshed 
the  prlndple  that  there  Is  no  greater  license 
for  one  zone  of  a  temporarily  dlvldMl  .tate  to 
attack  the  other  zone  than  there  is  for  one 
sUte  to  attack  another  state.  South  Viet- 
Nam  ha.  the  same  right  that  South  Korea 
had  to  defend  itself  and  to  organize  collec- 
tive defeuM  against  an  armed  attack  from 
the   North.    A   rwolutlozi   of   the   SMurtty 


*In  particular,  th.  .tatement  of  the  flrat 
purpose: 

"To  malntato  totemaUooal  peace  and  m- 
curity,  and  to  that  end:  to  take  effective 
collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and 
removal  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  for  the 
nipprMdon  of  act.  of  aggreedon  or  other 
breache.  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring  about  by 
peaceful  means,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
principle,  of  Justice  and  totemational  law. 
ad]udan«nt  or  settlement  of  totoraatlonal 
disputes  or  situation,  which  might  lead  to  a 
bTMCh  of  tlu  peao..  .  .  ."  [VootnotM  to 
orlgtoal.] 

•Bowett,  Self-Defenm  in  Intemational 
lav.  198-198  (1966);  Goodhart,  "Th.  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  of  1949,"  79  Beoueil  Des 
Cows.  183.  202-204  (1961,  vol.  n).  quoted  in 
6  Whiteman's  Digest  of  tntemational  Law, 
1067-1068  (1966):  KelMn.  The  Law  of  the 
United  Nations.  798  (1980);  m.  Stone.  Ag- 
gression  and  World  Order,  44  (X008) .  (Fbot- 
not.  to  original.] 


Coundl  dated  June  26,  1960,  not.d  "with 
grave  concern  the  armed  attack  upon  tli. 
Republic  of  Korea  by  forow  from  Rorth 
Korea,"  and  detwxatoMl  "that  thl.  action 
oon.tltutes  a  breach  of  the  peace." 

2.  The  United  States  U  entitled  to  partici- 
pate in  the  collective  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam whetheir  or  not  the  latter  is  regarded  at 
an  independent  sovereign  state. 

A.  stated  earlier,  South  Vlet-Nam  ha.  be«i 
rNOgnlaed  as  a  separate  tot«matioiua  entity 
by  approxlmatdy  60  govumnMnt..  It  has 
bMH  admlttMl  to  memb««hlp  to  a  number 
of  the  United  Nations  specialized  aguida. 
and  has  been  excluded  from  the  UnltMl  Na- 
tion. Organisation  only  by  the  Soviet  veto. 

Tliere  I.  nothtog  to  the  charter  to  suggMt 
that  United  Nation,  membw.  are  preduded 
from  i>artidpattog  In  the  defenw  of  a  recog- 
nized totemational  entity  against  armMl  at- 
tack merdy  because  the  entity  may  lack 
some  of  the  attributes  of  an  todepwtdent 
soverdgn  state.  Any  such  result  would  have 
a  dertructtve  effect  on  the  stability  of  totw- 
natlonal  engagement,  such  s.  the  G«ieva 
accord,  of  1964  and  on  totemationally 
agTMd  Itoe.  of  demarcation.  Such  a  rasult, 
far  from  being  to  accord  with  the  charter 
and  the  purpow.  of  th.  Unltwl  Nation., 
would  undermtoe  them  and  would  creat.  new 
dangns  to  totonational  peace  and  Mcurlty. 

E.  The  United  Nation.  Chartw  Doe.  Not 
Limit  the  Right  of  Self-DafeuM  to  Regional 
Organizations. 

Some  have  argued  that  collectiv.  sdf-<l»> 
fens,  may  be  undertaken  only  by  a  regional 
arrangement  or  agency  operating  under  chap- 
ter vm  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Such 
an  assertion  Ignores  the  structure  of  the 
charter  and  the  practice  followed  to  the  more 
than  20  years  stoce  the  founding  of  th. 
UnltMl  Nations. 

The  basic  propodtion  that  right,  of  Mlt- 
defense  are  not  impaired  by  the  chartw — 
a.  expressly  stated  in  artide  61 — is  not  con- 
ditioned by  any  charter  provision  limiting 
the  application  of  this  proposition  to  collec- 
tive defense  by  a  regional  arrangement  or 
agency.  The  structure  of  the  charter  reto- 
forces  this  conclusion.  Article  61  appears  In 
chapter  vn  of  the  charter,  entitled  "Action 
With  Respect  to  Threats  to  the  Peace, 
Breaches  of  the  Peace,  and  Acta  of  Ag- 
gression." whereas  chapter  vm.  entitied 
"Regional  Arrangmnents,"  begins  with  ar- 
tide 62  and  embraces  the  two  following 
artides.  The  records  of  the  San  PrandMO 
conference  show  that  article  61  was  deliber- 
ately placed  to  chapter  VII  rather  than  chap- 
ter vm,  "where  it  would  only  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  regional  .ystem."  * 

Under  article  61,  the  right  of  self-defenM 
1.  available  against  any  armed  attack, 
whether  or  not  the  country  attacked  is  a 
member  of  a  regional  arrangement  and  re- 
gardlesB  of  the  source  of  the  attack.  Chap- 
ter vm,  on  the  other  hand.  deaU  with 
relations  among  members  of  a  regional  ar- 
rangement or  agency,  and  authorlsM  r.- 
gl<mal  action  as  appropriate  for  dMling  -with 
"local  disputw."  This  dlstlnetlon  ha.  bMn 
recognized  ever  dne.  the  founding  of  th. 
United  Nations  in  1946. 

For  example,  th.  North  Atlantic  TrMtty 
ha.  c^Mrated  aa  a  collwtiv.  Mcurt^  arnmg*- 
ment,  de.4;nMl  to  take  common  mMmrw  to 
preparatloa  agatoat  the  eventuality  of  an 
armed  attaok  for  which  ooUmCIt.  datanta 
tmder  article  61  would  b.  rvqulred.  Siml- 
larty.  the  SouthMM  Ada  T>«aty  OrganlM- 
tion  wa.  dedgned  a.  a  eollMtive  d.f<BBW 
arrangMnmt  und«>  aitld.  61.  Secretary  of 
Stat.  Dullw  wmphad— i  thU  to  hi.  tMtUBony 
before  the  8«rnat.  Pordgn  Relation.  Com- 
mittee to  1064. 

By  contTart.  artide  I  of  th.  Obart«  of 
Bogoti  (1948) ,  Mtablidtlng  th.  Organlaatlan 
of  Amnrlcan  StatM,  tucptatAj  dwlarw  that 


*  IT  UNCIO  Docomoita  988.     [Vootnot.  in 
original.] 
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th*  org«alntloa  u  a  regloiua  •g*ne7  within 
tbm  xntttMl  mitloiu.  IndMd.  okaptar  vnz  oC 
tha  Onlttd  NkUoos  Oharter  wu  inoltidad 
prlinarlly  to  take  Meount  of  tbe  functlonloff 
of  th«  Intar-Amertoan  syBtcm. 

In  axun,  there  U  no  baals  In  tbe  United 
Ratlona  Charter  for  contending  that  the 
right  of  self -defense  against  armed  attaok  U 
litwi^jni  to  coUeetlTe  defense  by  a  regional 
organiaatloa. 

P.  Th«  muted  States  Has  FuUItod  Its 
Obligations  to  the  United  Nattons. 

A  farther  atgnment  has  been  made  that 
tbe  manibTs  of  the  United  Nations  bav* 
eonfored  on  United  Hatiaas  organs— and, 
in  partloular,  on  ths  Security  Council — ax- 
duslve  power  to  act  against  aggraaston. 
Again,  the  empress  language  of  article  51  ooa- 
tnuUots  that  assertion.  A  nctlm  of  aimed 
attaok  is  not  required  to  forgo  Individual  or 
ecdlectlTe  defense  of  its  territory  until  suota 
time  as  tbe  United  Nations  orgaalaes  ool- 
IsotlTe  action  and  takes  ^ipraprlate  msas- 
urss.  Td  the  contrary,  article  51  clearly 
states  that  ths  right  of  stif-dsfense  may  be 
■xsnissd  -VKtn  tbe  Security  CouncU  has 
taken  the  msaiures  neoeesary  to  maintain 
|Ti«ji7iatlfmfil  psaco  and  seouri^." * 

As  indicated  earUar,  arttele  61  Is  not  lit- 
erally appUeabla  to  the  Vlat-Mam  situation 
Binoe  South  Vlet-Nam  Is  not  a  member. 
However,  ressonlnc  by  analogy  from  article 
•1  and  adopting  its  provisions  as  an  appro- 
priate guide  for  the  conduct  of  numbera  in 
a  eass  Uks  Ylet-Nam,  one  can  only  conclude 
that  United  States  actions  are  fxilly  in  ac- 
cord with  this  country's  obligations  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations. 

Artlole  61  requms  that: 

"Measuiae  taken  by  llembera  in  the  eaer- 
else  of  this  right  of  self-defense  shaU  be  im- 
mediately reported  to  the  Security  OounoU 
and  shall  not  m  any  way  affect  the  authority 
and  req>onsiblUty  of  the  Security  Counoll 
under  the  present  Charter  to  take  at  any 
time  such  action  as  it  deems  neoeesary  In 
order  to  maintain  or  restore  international 
psaoe  and  aeewlty." 

TtM  United  States  has  reported  to  tbe  Se- 
ouri^  OouneU  on  measures  it  has  taksn  in 
oountsiing  tbe  Communist  sggreeslon  in 
Visft-Nsm.  In  August  19M  the  United  SUtas 
asksd  the  Council  to  oonsider  the  situation 
ereated  by  North  Viatnameee  attacks  on 
United  SUtea  deatroyars  in  tbe  Tonkin  Qulf  • 
"nta  Oouncil  tharaafter  met  to  debate  the 
question,  but  adopted  no  reaoluftlons.  Twice 
In  Valvdary  18«6  tha  United  States  sent  ad- 
ditiotial  reports  to  the  Security  Gounell  on 
the  oonJUot  in  Vlet-Nam  and  on  tha  addi- 
tional measures  taken  by  the  XInlted  Statea 
in  the  ooUootiTe  dafanaa  of  South  Vlet-Nam.>* 
In  January  1066  the  United  Statea  formally 
submitted  the  Vlet-Nam  question  to  the 
Sacurity  Council  for  Ita  consideration  and 
Introduced  a  draft  reaolutlon  calling  for  dis- 
eoBsloas  looking  toward  a  paaoaful  aattla- 
mant  on  the  basis  of  the  Genera  aooords." 


•  An  argument  has  bsan  made  by  aome  that 
Iha  United  Statea.  toy  lolnlng  in  tha  coUao- 
ttTS  dafaoaa  of  South  Vlet-Nam.  has  violated 
the  peaceful  settlement  obligation  of  artiola 
as  in  tha  ehaitar.  Tlite  aaguaant  overlooks 
the  otovtaos  prapoaltton  that  a  viotlm  at 
tiiiisil  Siinaalim  Is  not  raqolntf  to  sastaln 
ths  attaak  imdafanded  while  efforts  are  aada 
to  Sad  a  potttlaal  eolation  with  the  acgraasor. 
Arttele  8t  of  ttbe  ahartar  Ulastiatas  this  toy 
nakti«  partMMy  elaar  that  the  Inherent 
itght  af  aatt-dafwiaa  la  Impaired  by  If othlng 
ttt  tha  praa«it  GbartiK;"  Ineluding  tha  pro- 
vHioM  af  arttela  IS.    (Pootaote  in  crlglnaL] 

•Vtr  a  statamaot  mad*  by  UJB.  Bapraeanta- 
ttva  Adlal  I.  Stevenson  In  the  Soeorlty  Ooun- 
oU OB  Ang.  6.  lOM.  see  HnxsTOt  of  Aug.  M, 

MM.  p.  m. 

*voi  ua^ti  saa  iMd^  Mki.  n.  U66.  p.  MO. 
aadlCar.ai.l06O,p.il6. 

"Par  bnalwrownd  and  tot  of  draft  laso* 
AitloB,  sse  itoW..  Mb.  14.  1966.  p.  aSl. 


At  no  time  has  the  CouncU  taken  any  ac- 
tion to  restore  peace  and  aecurlty  In  South- 
east Asia.  The  CouncU  baa  not  expreaeed 
criticism  of  United  Statee  actions.  Indeed 
since  the  United  States  submission  of  Jan- 
uary 1966,  members  of  the  CouncU  have  been 
notaUy  reluctant  to  proceed  with  any  con- 
sideration of  the  Vlet-Nam  question. 

The  conclusion  Is  clear  that  the  United 
SUtea  has  In  no  way  acted  to  interfere  with 
United  Nations  consideration  of  the  conflict 
In  Vlet-Nam.  On  the  contrary,  the  United 
States  has  requested  United  Nations  consld- 
eratloa,  and  the  CouncU  has  not  seen  fit  to 
act. 

O.  International  I/aw  Does  Not  Require  a 
Declaration  of  War  as  a  Condition  Precedent 
To  ItJdng  Measuree  of  SeU-Defense  Against 
Armed  attack. 

The  existence  or  absence  of  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  war  Is  not  a  factor  In  determin- 
ing whether  an  International  use  of  force  Is 
lawful  as  a  matter  of  International  law.  The 
United  Nations  Charter's  restrictions  focus 
on  the  manner  and  purpose  of  its  use  and 
not  on  any  formalities  of  announcement. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  f  curmal  dec- 
laration of  war  would  not  place  any  obUga- 
tlona  on  either  side  In  the  conlUct  by  which 
that  side  would  not  be  bound  in  amy  event. 
The  nUes  of  international  law  concerning 
the  conduct  of  bostlUtles  In  an  international 
armed  conflict  apply  regardlesa  of  any  dec- 
laration of  war. 

H.  Summary. 

The  analysis  set  forth  above  shows  that 
South  Vlet-Nam  has  the  right  in  present 
circumstances  to  defend  Itself  against  armed 
attack  from  the  North  and  to  organixe  a  col- 
lective self-defense  wltti  tbe  participation  of 
others.  In  re^xmse  to  requests  from  South 
Vlet-Nam.  tha  United  Stotaa  has  been  par- 
ticipating In  that  defense,  both  through  mili- 
tary action  within  South  Vlet-Nam  and  ac- 
tions taken  directly  against  the  aggressor  in 
North  Vlet-Nam.  This  participation  by  the 
UiUted  SUtes  U  in  conformity  with  interna- 
ttonal  law  and  Is  consistent  with  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, 
n.  THS  tniTm  sTATas  has  mtnoiTAKzif  ooic- 

MITICBMTS    TO    ASSIST    SOUTR    VIZT-HAII    UT 

DimnsMo  rrsKLv  against  ooacMOMiax  ao- 

OKXSBION  raoic  thx  nokth 

The  United  Statee  has  made  commitments 
and  given  assurances.  In  various  forms  and 
at  different  ttmea.  to  assist  In  the  defense 
of  South  Vlet>Nam. 

A.  The  united  States  Oava  Undertakings 
at  the  Bnd  of  the  Geneva  Conference  in  1954. 

At  the  time  of  tha  signing  of  the  Geneva 
accords  In  1964,  Prssldent  Bsenhower  warned 
"that  any  renewal  cf  Communist  aggression 
would  be  viewed  by  us  as  a  matter  of  grave 
ooncem,"  at  tha  aame  time  giving  assur- 
ance that  the  United  Statea  would  "not  use 
force  to  dlsttirb  ths  ssttlement."  *  And  the 
formal  deelaratkm  made  by  tha  United 
Statea  Government  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Geneva  oonferenoe  stated  that  the  United 
Statea  "would  view  any  renewal  of  the  ag- 
graaalop  In  violation  of  tha  aforeaald  agree- 
manta  with  grave  concern  and  as  seriously 
threatening  International  peace  and  aaou- 
rlty." 

B.  Tha  United  Statss  Undertook  an  Xntar- 
aattonal  ObUgatlan  To  Defend  Sooth-  Vlet- 
Nam  In  tha  BKATO  ■ntaaty. 

Later  te  1W4  the  United  Statea  negotiated 
with  a  ntmibw  of  other  countriee  and  signed 
the  Southeast  Ada  OoUaotlve  Defense 
Treaty.>*     Tha  treaty  contalna  tn  the  llxat 


>■  Vor  a  statement  made  by  Vrealdent  Baan- 
how«r  on  June  21. 1964.  see  Wd^  Aug.  a.  1»54. 
p.  16S. 
"Vtar  text,see  tMd.,  p.  m.  '    - 

**  Vor  text,  see  (Mtf.,  Sept.  20. 1984. «.  8>f>, J 


pacagza^  of  article  IV  the  following  proti. 
slon: 

"Kacb  Party  recogniaee  that  aggression  l>| 
means  of  armed  attack  in  tbe  treaty  sns 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  sgalnst  u} 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  ^ 
unanimous  agjeement  may  hereafter  deaig. 
nate,  would  endanger  Its  own  peaoe  and 
safety,  and  agreee  that  It  win  In  that  evtot 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  In  accord, 
anoe  with  Its  constitutional  processes,  l^ess- 
uree  taken  under  this  paragraph  shall  u 
Unmediately  reported  to  the  Security  ComicU 
of  the  United  NaUons." 
Annexed  to  the  treaty  was  a  protocol  stattiw 
that: 

"Ths  Parties  to  the  Southeast  Asia  CoUss- 
tlve  Defense  Treaty  uxumlmously  deslgnatt 
for  tbe  purposes  of  Article  IV  of  the  TVasty 
the  Statee  of  Cambodia  and  Laoe  and  tbe 
free  territory  under  tbe  jurisdiction  of  tbg 
State  of  Vietnam." 

Thus,  tbe  obligations  of  article  IV,  part- 
graph  1,  dealing  with  the  eventuality  of 
armed  attack,  have  from  the  outset  covend 
the  territory  of  South  Vlet-Nam.  The  faoti 
as  to  the  North  Vietnamese  armed  atttek 
against  the  South  have  been  Bummulsal 
earlier,  In  the  discussion  of  the  right  of  Mit- 
defense  imder  International  law  and  tlu 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  tsm 
"armed  attack"  has  the  same  meaning  tn  tbt 
8EATO  treaty  as  in  the  United  Nattou 
Charter. 

Article  TV,  paragrapn  1,  plaoee  an  obllgS' 
tion  on  each  party  to  the  SEATO  treaty  to 
"act  to  meat  the  common  danger  In  acocrt- 
ance  with  its  constitutional  proceasee"  In  tiw 
event  of  an  armed  attack.  The  treaty  doM 
not  require  a  collective  determination  that 
an  armed  attaok  has  occurred  In  order  tbst 
the  obligation  of  article  rv,  paragraph  l,  be- 
come operative.  Nor  does  the  provision  re- 
quire collective  decision  on  actions  to  bi 
taken  to  meet  the  common  danger.  As  Ste- 
retary  Dullee  pointed  out  when  transmit- 
ting the  treaty  to  the  President,  the  commit- 
ment In  article  IV,  paragraph  1,  "leaves  to 
the  Judgement  of  each  country  the  type  of 
action  to  be  taken  in  the  event  an  armed  at- 
tack occurs."" 

The  treaty  was  intended  to  deter  ansMl 
aggression  In  Southeast  Asia.  To  that  «ad 
It  created  not  only  a  multUateral  alUaaee 
but  also  a  series  of  bUateral  reatlonshtpi 
The  obligations  are  placed  squarely  on  "«adi 
Party"  in  the  event  of  armed  attack  In  ttie 
treaty  area — not  upon  "the  Parties,"  a 
wording  that  might  have  impUed  a  neest- 
sity  for  collective  decision.  The  treaty  a« 
Intended  to  give  the  assurance  of  United 
States  aasistance  to  any  party  or  protocol 
state  that  might  suffer  a  Communist  aniMd 
attack,  regardlees  of  the  views  or  actions  of 
other  parties.  Tbe  fact  that  the  obllgadoae 
are  individual,  and  may  even  to  some  tx- 
tent  differ  among  the  partlee  to  the  treatf. 
Is  demonstrated  by  the  United  Statee  under- 
standing, expressed  at  the  time  of  elgnatnrt, 
that  lU  obligations  under  article  IV,  pan- 
grapb  1,  apply  only  In  the  event  of  Co»i»si«- 
nUt  aggreeslon,  whereas  the  other  parties  to 
the  treaty  were  unwiUlng  so  to  limit  tbdr 
obligations  to  each  other. 

Thus,  the  United  States  has  a  oonunltiBeat 
under  article  IV,  paragraph  1,  In  the  evaat 
of  armed  attack,  Independent  of  the  dedMa 
or  action  of  other  treaty  peuiies.  A  JoW 
statement  Issued  by  Secretary  Btnk  snf 
Foreign  Minister  Tbanat  Khoman  of  Ttal* 
land  on  Marob  6. 1962,>*  raOaotad  this  and*- 
standing: 

"The  Saeratary  of  State  assorsd  tbs  ff- 
sign  Utnlstsr  that  in  tlie  event  of  sueb  Sf- 
gresBlon.  tlae  UnMod  Statea  intends  to  IW* 
fuU  effect  to  Its  oUigattons  under  ths  IM^T 
to  aot  to  moat  tha  oommco  danger  la  ia> 


opor  t8xt,  I 
•'■*rartaKt.i 


ibid..  Nov.  39,  1964,  p.  ««• 
ItoM..  Mar.  26,  1962.  p.  «•■ 

« 
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eoidanee  with  its  oonstitutia  tfd  proceeses. 

XtM  Secretary  of  State  reafllnud  tliat  thla 
gMlgstlon  of  the  United  Statea  poes  not  de- 
pend upon  the  prior  agreement  of  all  other 
ptrttes  to  the  Treaty,  since  tbiii  Treaty  ob- 
nation  is  Individual  as  wM  as  foUeotlve." 

Most  of  the  SBATO  oountrla  i|  have  stated 
that  they  agreed  with  this  Interpretation. 
None  has  registered  objection  tq  it. 

When  the  Senate  Commltteia  on  Foreign 
gelations  reported  on  the  S04theast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty.  It  no^d  that  the 
treaty  area  was  further  defined;  so  that  the 
'ftee  Territory  of  Vietnam"  Was  an  area 
"which,  if  attacked,  would  fall  ui  ider  tbe  pro- 
tection of  the  Instrument."  ui  its  conclu- 
ilon  tbe  committee  stated:        | 

"Tbe  committee  Is  not  Impervious  to  the 
risks  which  this  treaty  entails.!  It  fuUy  ap- 
preciates that  acceptance  of  th^  additional 
obligations  commits  the  United  Statea  to  a 
course  of  action  over  a  vast  e:(panse  of  the 
Padflc.  Tet  these  risks  are  consistent  with 
our  own  highest  Interests."        i 

The  Senate  gave  its  advloe  aii^  consent  to 
tbe  treaty  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1.     1 1 

C.  The  United  States  Has  Olvbb  Additional 
Assurances  to  the  Govertunent  <^^  South  Viet- 
nam, j  I 

The  United  States  has  also  nven  a  serlee 
of  additional  assurances  to  th^  Government 
of  South  Vlet-Nam.  As  early  aa  October  1954 
President  Elsenhower  undertoof  to  provide 
direct  assistance  to  help  make  iSouth  Vlet- 
Ktm  "capable  of  resisting  at^^pted  sub- 
ttrtlon  or  aggression  throii|h  military 
laeans."  "  On  May  11.  1957,  Pr44ldent  Elsen- 
bower  and  President  Ngo  Dinhi  piem  of  the 
RepubUc  of  Vlet-Nam  issued  4  Joint  state- 
mant  >*  which  called  attention  1p  "the  large 
build-up  of  Vietnamese  Commiihlst  military 
farces  in  North  Vlet-Nam"  and  i;^ed: 

"Noting  that  the  Republic  oi  [Vlet-Nam  \m 
eanttd  by  Article  IV  of  tbe  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty,  PreiiMlent  Elsen- 
bower  and  President  Ngo  Olnh  plem  agreed 
that  aggression  or  subversion  th  reatenlng  the 
political  independence  of  the  Itepubllo  of 
Vlet-Nam  would  be  considered  as  endanger- 
ing peace  and  stabUlty."  1  1 

On  August  2,  1961,  President  |:snnedy  de- 
dared  that  "the  United  States  u  determined 
tbat  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam!  shall  not  be 
lost  to  the  CoDununlsts  for  lad  of  any  sup- 
port which  the  United  States  0overnment 
oaa  render."  »  On  December  7]  uT  that  year 
Praaldent  Diem  appealed  for  adlvtional  sup- 
port. In  his  reply  of  Decem&ier  14.  1961 
President  Kennedy  recalled  tbe  ptnlted  States 
telaratlon  made  at  the  end  raj  tbe  Geneva 
oooference  in  1954,  and  reaflhii<ed  that  the 
Oblted  States  was  "prepared  to  help  the  Re- 
public of  Vlet-Nam  to  protect  its  people  and 
to  preserve  Its  independence."  ««  This  assur- 
uoe  has  been  reaffirmed  many*  times  since. 

m.  ACTIONS  BT  TBS  ONmD  STAT 

ncr-NAK  ASS  JuariFiau  ttwds 
^ooosDa  OF  less 
A  Dncrlptlon  of  the 
n>e  Geneva  accords  of  1964  j 
tbs  date  and  hour  for  a  oeasel 


establlsbed 
in  Vlat- 


"For  text  of  a  message  from  k^eeident  El- 
Mhower  to  President  Ngo  Diiii  Diem, 
»«..  Nov.  15, 1964,  p.  786. 

"For  text,  see  fbid..  May  27, 1*^.  p.  881. 

"For  text  of  a  Joint  commwiiatie  Issued  by 
^Mdent  Ketmedy  and  Vice  Pivndent  Chen 
<^wn«  of  the  Republic  of  Obltk,  see  Ibid.. 
A«J.aa,  1961,  p.  372. 

"^>r  text  of  an  exchange  of 
••••n  President  Kennedy  and 
"Hbld.,  Jan.  1,  1962.  p.  13. 

"These  accords  were  oompoa^^  of  a  bllat- 
«■•>  oeaae-flre  agreement  batwaeS  tha  "Oom- 
BMder-in-Cbief  of  the  Pao|ria^l  lArmy  of  Viet 
Mm"  and  the  "Oommandar-ln-jOfalar  of  tha 
nwtch  Union  f orcea  in  Indo-OhiW"  togatiur 
«M»  a  Final  Declaration  of  thaCtotarsnoe.  to 
"uch  France  adheivd.    Howevdtv  it  Is  to  be 


Nam,  draw  a  "provtsloBal  mlUtary  demarca- 
tion line"  with  a  demUltarlaed  seme  on  both 
sldee,  and  required  an  ezohange  of  prlaooars 
and  the  teased  regroupment  of  Viet  Mlnh 
forces  from  the  south  to  tbe  north  and  of 
French  Union  forces  from  the  north  to  tbe 
south.  The  introduction  Into  Vlet-Nam  of 
troop  reinforcements^  and  new  mUltary 
equipment  (except  for  replaocanent  and  re- 
pair) was  prohibited.  The  armed  forces  of 
each  party  were  required  to  respect  the  de- 
mUitarlaed  aone  and  the  torltory  of  the  other 
zone.  The  adherence  of  either  aone  to  any 
mUlUry  alliance,  and  tbe  use  of  either  aone 
for  tbe  resumption  of  bostlUtles  or  to  "fur- 
ther an  aggreesive  policy,"  were  prohibited. 
The  lataniational  Control  Oonunlsslon  was 
eetabllsbed.  composed  of  India,  Canada  and 
Poland,  with  India  as  chairman.  The  task 
of  the  Commission  was  to  supervise  the  prop- 
er execution  «f  the  provlsioxu  of  the  cease- 
fire agreement.  General  elections  that  would 
reetUt  in  reunification  wtr«  required  to  be 
htld  In  July  1956  under  the  supervision  cf 
the  ICC. 

B.  North  Vlet-Nam  Violated  the  Accords 
From  the  BegixuUng. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  North  Viet- 
namese vl<4ated  the  1964  Geneva  accords. 
Communist  mUitary  forces  and  suppllee  were 
left  in  the  South  In  violation  of  the  accords. 
Other  Communist  guerrlUas  were  moved 
north  for  fxirther  training  and  then  were  In- 
filtrated Into  the  South  in  violation  of  the 
accords. 

C.  The  Introduction  of  United  States  Mili- 
tary Personnel  and  Equipment  Was  Justified. 

The  accords  prohibited  the  reinforcement 
of  foreign  mUltary  forces  In  Vlet-Nam  and 
the  Introduction  of  new  mUitary  equipment, 
but  they  allowed  replacement  of  »gt««^iig 
mUltary  persoimel  and  equipment.  Prlcw  to 
late  1961  South  Vlet-Nam  had  received  con- 
siderable military  equipment  and  supplies 
from  the  United  Statee,  and  the  United 
Stotes  bad  graduaUy  enlarged  Its  MUitary 
Asslstanoe  Advisory  Group  to  slightly  less 
than  900  men.  Tluae  actions  were  reported 
to  the  IOC  and  were  Justlfled  as  replacements 
for  equipment  in  Vlet-Nam  in  1954  and  for 
French  training  and  advisory  personnel  who 
bad  been  withdrawn  after  1954. 

As  the  Communist  aggression  intensifled 
dtirlng  1961,  with  increased  infiltration  and 
a  marked  stepping  up  of  Oommtmlst  ter- 
rorism in  the  South,  the  United  States  found 
It  necessary  in  late  1961  to  Increase  substan- 
tiaUy  the  nxmibers  of  our  mUltary  personnel 
and  the  amounts  and  types  of  equipment  in- 
troduced by  this  country  into  South  Vlet- 
Nam.  These  Increases  were  Justlflad  by  tbe 
international  law  principle  that  a  material 
breach  of  an  agreement  by  one  party  entitlea 
the  other  at  least  to  withhold  compliance 
with  an  equivalent,  corresponding,  or  related 
provision  tintu  the  defaulting  party  U  pre- 
pared to  honor  its  obUgatioos." 

noted  that  the  South  Vletnameee  Govern- 
ment was  not  a  signatory  of  the  cease-fire 
agreement  and  did  not  adhere  to  the  Final 
Declaration.  South  Vlet-Nam  entered  a 
serlee  of  reservations  In  a  statement  to  tbe 
conference.  This  stetement  was  noted  by 
the  conference,  but  by  decision  of  the  con- 
feronoa  chairman  it  was  not  included  or  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Final  Declaratton.  [Foot- 
note In  original.] 

"This  ^Indple  of  law  and  the  clrcum- 
>taneea  in  which  it  may  be  Invoked  are  most 
folly  discussed  in  the  Fourth  Report  on  the 
Law  of  Treaties  by  Sir  Gerald  Fltsnaurlea, 
artidaa  18.  20  (UJt  doc  A/Cn.4/ 120(1969 ) ) 
n  Taarbook  of  tha  International  Iaw  Oocn- 
mlsston  87  (UJf.  doo.  A/GN^/8ntJk/1960/ 
AddJl)  and  In  tbe  Utar  raport  by  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Waldock,  article  20  (U.N.  doc.  A/CNA/ 
186  apd  Add.  1-8  (1968) )  Q  Tearbo(A  of  tha 
International  Law  Oonunlsslon  36  (UJV.  tfoo,  j 


In  aooordance  with  this  prlnol|dek  tha  9^ 
tematto  violation  of  the  Geneva  accords  toy 
North  Vlet-Nam  Justified  South  Vlet-Nam 
In  suspending  compliance  with  the  provision 
contnMUng  entry  of  'foreign  mUltary  person- 
nel and  miUtary  equipment. 

D.  South  Vlet-Nam  was  Justlfled  tn  re(tts> 
ing  to  implement  the  election  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  accords. 

l%e  Geneva  accords  contemidated  ^he  ra> 
unification  of  the  two  parte  of  Vlet-Nam. 
They  contained  a  provision  for  general  eleo- 
tlons  to  be  held  in  July  1956  in  order  to  (rt>- 
teln  a  "free  expreeslon  of  the  national  wm." 
The  accords  stated  that  "consuKatlons  wUl 
be  held  on  this  subjeet  between  the  oom- 
petent  representative  authorities  of  tbe  two^ 
aones  from  20  July  1986  onwards." 

Itiare  may  be  some  queotton  whether  Soalft 
Vlet-Nam  was  bound  by  these  election  pro- 
visions. As  Indicated  earlier.  South  Vlet- 
Nam  dM  not  sign  the  oease-flre  agreement 
of  1954.  nor  did  it  adhere  to  the  Final  Dee- 
laraMon  of  the  Geneva  conferenee.  "Ria 
South  Vletnameee  Govertunent  at  that  time 
gave  notice  of  Ite  objection  in  particular  to 
the  election  provisions  of  the  accords. 

However,  even  on  the  premise  that  theaa 
provisions  were  binding  on  South  Vlet-Nam. 
the  South  Vletnameee  Government's  faOuN 
to  wigage  In  coosultatlmis  in  1966,  with  a 
view  to  holding  elections  in  1966,  Invitfvad 
no  breach  of  oMlgatlon.  The  conditions  tn 
North  Vlet-Nam  dxiring  that  period  were  sadd 
as  to  make  impoesible  any  free  and  meaning- 
ful expression  of  popular  will. 

Some  of  the  facto  abotit  conditions  In  the 
North  were  admitted  even  by  the  ComrouiUst 
leadership  in  Hanoi.  General  Qlaif>,  cur- 
remiy  Defense  Minister  of  Norto  Vlet-Nsm, 
in  addressing  the  Tenth  Congress  of  tiaa 
North  Vietnamese  Oonmiunlst  Party  in 
October  1966.  pidiUdiy  aoknowledgad  that  the 
Communist  leaders  were  running  a  poUoa 
state  where  executions,  terror,  and  tortuw 
were  commonplace.  A  nationwide  election  In 
these  circumstances  would  have  l>ean  a 
traveety.  No  one  in  tha  North  would  have 
dared  to  vote  ezoept  aa  dheotad.  With  a  sub- 
stantial  majority  of  the  Vletnameae  peopto 
Uvlng  north  of  the  17th  parallel,  such  an 
election  would  have  meant  taming  tlie  ooan- 
try  over  to  the  Communlste  without  regard 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  The  Sonth  Viet- 
namese Government  reaUaed  theee  fseto  aM 
quite  properly  took  the  position  that  eon- 
BUItatioQs  for  elections  In  1986  sa  eontam- 
Pli^ted  toy  the  accords  would  toe  a  oaalaM 
formality." 


A/CN.4/BXBJl/I96S/Add.  1).  Among  tbe  au- 
tboritlee  cited  by  tbe  fourth  report  for  thla 
propoaltlon  ore:  n  Oppenhaim,  Intemattorua 
Lno  186,  187  (7th  ed.  Lauterpaeht  1986);  I 
Rouaaeau.  Frfncfpe*  ginimux  Au  drott  fntes- 
Ttatitmal  pttbHo  868  (19U) ;  n  Byda.  /n«^ 
natioMi  Z.at0  1660  at  seq.  (9d  ed.  1047) ;  n 
Gtiggenbelm.  Tram  de  droit  InternatUmal 
pubUc  84,  85  (1986);  ^Iropouloo.  Trott^ 
tMortque  tt  pnUque  de  drctt  Mtemutionai 
jmbUe  288  (1988);  Vardroas,  TOnterrveht.  828 
(I960):  Hall.  TreatiM  31  (8th  ad.  BlaglnB 
1924);  8  AccKdy,  TrtUado  de  ZHreito /ni^ 
nocionol Fub{ioo82  (1986-n67).  Seealaodraft 
arttclas  42  and  46  of  tha  law  of  TteaUas  toy 
tbe  International  lAw  OoiaBBilaalon.  oontalnad 
In  tha  rqMrt  on  tha  ^KkJOi  Its  itth  aaaeloD.^ 
(Ganaral  Aaaambly.  OOolal  Iteoacds.  18th  Sssr 
slon.  Supplement  Ma  9(A/8a0S)).,  finootaol». 
inrnlglnal.] 

■  In  any  event,  If  North  Vtot*lfam  consid- 
ered ttisre  had  bean  a  breach  of  obllgatloa 
l>y  tha  8o«th,  Ite  remadlaa  lay  In  <««"^iff|ffn 
with  Salfon,  perhaps  in  an  appeal  to  tho 
conhalrman  of  tha  Oanava  oonf aronoa^  or  in 
a  raooMranlnc  of  tha  oopf atanoa  to  eeoaldar 
tha  altaatlao.  Uh«ar  intanattonal  la«^ 
North  Vlet-Niim  ha4  no  right  to.  use  fore»' 
<mtUM  Ito  own  wgq»  in  ordw  to  mmf  Ito 
poUltet  cM9«tlf«k    (Vbotnota  In  fl«i«lna}4 
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nr.  *RB  mwumm  mjm  vnx  umnrnm  to  omc- 
ust  UMUEU  wmrm  pobcm  m  the  oouacRvs 
BKvnras  ov  aoirra  TBrr-XAM 

TiMn  am  b«  no  qu«aoo  in  pnmat  tir- 
oumstanow  of  tb*  Pnatitaot'*  MJthortty  to 
oosanlt  Unltad  9Uim  torem  to  the  dafenae 
or  aootli  Vtat-Nam.  Tb*  gnat  of  autborlty 
to  th«  PrMtdent  In  article  n  of  tba  Oonatl- 
tutloD  astanda  to  tba  aeUona  of  tlM  Vnltad 
Stataa  cumntly  luulartaken  In  Tnat-Nam. 
m  faot,  bowaver,  it  la  uaaaoaaaary  to  detar- 
mlaa  wbcCber  thla  grant  ataadlng  alona  U 
avAdant  to  autboftaa  tba  aetlona  taken  in 
Vlai-Mam.  Tbaaa  aettooa  raat  not  only  on  tba 
axarolaa  ot  Praaldantlal  powefa  iindar  arttcla 
n  but  on  tba  8XATO  traaty— a  tMaty  ad- 
Tlaad  and  conaantad  to  by  tbe  Senate  and 
oa  aoUoDa  of  the  Congraaa,  particularly  tbe 
Jfltn*  naolutlon  c^  Auguat  10,  1S64.  Wban 
tbaaa  aouroaa  of  autborlty  are  taken  to- 
•aibar— artlola  n  oif  tba  Oonatttuttoo.  tba 
8KATO  treaty,  and  aotlona  by  tba  Congnaa — 
tbare  can  ba  no  queatlon  ol  tba  lagaUty  under 
domaatle  law  of  United  SUtea  aetlona  In 
Vlat-Naaa. 

A.  Tba  Piaatdenfa  Power  Under  Article  n 
of  tba  Oooatttutlon  Brtenda  to  tba  Aotlona 
Ourrantly  Undertaken  In  Viai-Nam. 

Under  tba  Oonatltntlon,  tba  Prealdent.  In 
addition  to  being  Cblaf  KxacutlTe.  la  Oom- 
mandar  In  Oblef  of  tbe  Army  and  Navy.  He 
bdda  tba  prima  reapooalblUty  for  tba  oon- 
duct  of  United  Statea  foreign  relatlona. 
TlMaa  dutlaa  carry  very  teoad  powara,  in- 
cluding tbe  power  to  deploy  American 
foroaa  abroad  and  commit  tbam  to  military 
operatlona  wban  the  Prealdent  deema  auob 
action  naoawary  to  maintain  tbe  aacurlty 
and  defanae  of  tbe  United  SUtaa. 

At  tbe  Faderal  ConatltutKmal  Convention 
In  1787.  it  waa  oilglnaUy  propoaed  tbat 
Ooogreaa  bave  tba  power  "to  make  war." 
Tbwa  were  objections  that  leglalatlve  pn>- 
raartlngi  ware  too  alow  for  tbla  power  to  be 
Teatad  In  Congreea;  It  waa  suggeated  tbat 
the  Senate  might  be  a  better  repoaltory. 
IfartlaoB  and  Oenry  then  moved  to  aubetl- 
tuta.  "to  dadare  war"  for  "to  make  war." 
"leaving  to  tba  Kiecuttve  tbe  power  to  repel 
sudden  attacka."  It  waa  objeoted  tbat  tbla 
might  maka  It  too  easy  for  tbe  Biecuttve  to 
Involve  tba  nation  In  war.  but  tbe  motion 
carried  with  but  one  dlaaentlng  vote. 

In  1787  the  world  waa  a  far  larger  plaea. 
and  tbe  fnmera  probably  had  In  mind  at- 
tacka upon  the  United  Statea.  In  tbe  aOkb 
cantury.  the  world  baa  grown  much  smaller. 
An  attack  on  a  country  far  from  our  sborea 
can  Impinge  directly  on  tbe  nation's  secu- 
rity. In  the  8XATO  treaty,  for  example.  It 
la  rormalty  declared  that  an  armed  attack 
againat  Vlet-Mam  would  endanger  tbe  peace 
and  aaftty  of  the  United  BUtas. 

Since  the  Ooaatttutlon  was  adopted  there 
hbve  been  at  laact  138  Initancea  in  which 
tha  Preatde&t  has  ordered  the  armed  f  oroea 
to  take  action  or  roatntaln  poMttona  abroad 
wtthoot  obtaining  prior  congranional  au- 
tboilsatlan.  atarting  with  the  "undeclared 
w«r~  with  Prance  (ITM-lSOO).  For  enm- 
ple,  Prealdent  Truman  ordered  880,000  troopa 
to  Korea  during  tbe  Korean  war  of  the  early 
1980^.  Treq^dent  Baenbower  dlqwtcbed 
14.000  troopa  to  Lel^anon  In  1*88. 

Tbe  Oonatltotton  leaves  t*>  tbe  President 
tbe  Jtidgnwet  to  <tot«rmtne  whether  tbe  clr- 
comirtaMaa  of  a  uarM^uiar  a^med  attack  are 
ao  ui^VDt  and  we  potewtlat  oonaequences 
•e  thraatenlng  to  the  aacurlty  of  the  United 
SUtaa  tbat  ha  abould  act  without  formally 
conaulting  tbe  Oongreee. 

B.  Hie  Boutheaat  Asia  OoDaettve  Defense 
TVeaty  Autbarlaaa  the  Pr«aldeat>  Aetlona. 

TTndar  arlMtoVI  of  tba  United  Statoa  Con- 
•tttiAaa.  *^aU  TfteaMaa  made,  or  which  shan 
be  mtd*.  UMler  the  Avtberlty  of  the  tTnlted 
■hall  be  the  •opreme  Imw  of  the 
Artlel*  lY.  pagatraph  1.  of  the 
wt]^  aMablUlhea  aa  a  iMtt«  ef  taw 
tte*  •  " 


South  Vlet-Nam  endangers  the  peace  and 
safety  of  tbe  United  Statea.  In  this  same 
provlalon  the  United  Statea  baa  undertaken 
a  commitment  In  tbe  8EATO  treaty  to  "act 
to  meet  tbe  coounon  danger  in  accordance 
with  ita  ooaaotutlonal  proceaaea"  in  the  event 
of  aweh  an  attack. 

Under  our  Constitution  it  la  the  President 
who  must  dedde  when  an  amted  attack  has 
occurred.  He  has  also  the  constitutional  re- 
spoQsibUlty  for  determining  what  measurea 
of  defense  are  required  when  the  peace  and 
safety  of  tbe  United  Statee  are  endangered. 
If  be  oonsldera  that  deployment  of  VS. 
forcea  to  South  Vlet-Nam  la  required,  and 
tbat  military  measurea  against  tbe  source  of 
Communist  aggression  in  North  Vlet-Nam 
are  neeeaaary,  he  la  conaUtutlonally  unpow- 
ered  to  take  tboee  measures. 

The  SXATO  treaty  epeclfles  tbat  each 
party  will  act  "in  accordance  with  Its  con- 
stitutional proceeses." 

It  has  recently  been  argoad  that  tbe  uae 
of  land  forcea  in  Asia  la  not  authorized  un- 
der the  treaty  because  their  use  to  deter 
armed  attack  waa  not  contemplated  at  tbe 
time  the  treaty  was  considered  by  tbe  Sen- 
ate. Secretary  Dullea  teatifled  at  that  time 
tbat  we  did  not  Intend  to  esUbllsh  (1)  a 
land  army  In  Southeast  Asia  capable  of  de- 
terring Communist  aggression,  or  (2)  an 
Integrated  headquarters  and  military  orga- 
nliation  Uke  tbat  of  NATO;  Instead,  the 
United  Statea  would  rely  on  "mobile  strik- 
ing power"  against  the  sources  of  aggree- 
Blon.  However,  tbe  treaty  obligation  In 
artlole  IV,  paragraph  1,  to  meet  tbe  common 
danger  in  tbe  event  of  armed  aggresalon,  is 
not  limited  to  particular  modes  of  military 
action.  What  constitutes  an  adequate  de- 
terrent or  an  apprc^rlate  response.  In  terms 
of  military  strategy,  may  change;  but  the 
essence  of  our  comnUtment  to  act  to  meet  tbe 
common  danger,  aa  neceasary  at  tbe  time  of 
an  armed  aggreealon,  remains.  In  1954  the 
forecast  of  military  l\idgment  might  have 
been  against  the  use  of  substantial  United 
Statea  ground  forces  In  Vlet-Nam.  But  that 
does  not  preclude  the  President  from  reach- 
ing a  differ'tnt  military  Judgment  In  differ- 
ent circumstances,  12  years  later. 

C.  The  Joint  Resolution  of  Congreea  of 
August  10.  1»64.  Authorizes  United  SUtes 
Participation  in  the  CoUeetive  Defense  of 
South  Vlet-Nam. 

Aa  sUted  earUer,  the  legality  <a  United 
States  participation  in  the  defense  of  South 
Vlet-Nahx  does  not  rest  only  on  the  consti- 
tutional power  of  tbe  President  under  article 
n — or  Indeed  on  that  power  taken  in  con- 
junction with  tbe  SBATO  treaty.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Congresa  baa  acted  in  unmistak- 
able fashion  to  approve  and  authorize  United 
Statea  actions  in  Vlet-Nam. 

Following  the  North  Vletnamaas  attacka  In 
the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  against  United  Statea 
destrT>yera.  Ooagtesa  adopted,  by  a  Senate  vote 
of  8ft-a  and  a  Bouse  vote  of  410-0.  a  Joint 
resolution  containing  a  aerlea  of  Important 
declarations  and  provisions  of  law.** 

Section  1  rsecdved  that  "the  Oongreaa  ap- 
proves and  supports  the  determination  of  the 
President,  as  Oommandsr  In  Chief,  to  take  all 
neceasary  measuns  to  repel  any  armsd  attack 
against  the  forcee  of  the  United  Stetes  and  to 
prev^t  further  aggression."  Thus,  the  Con- 
gress gave  Ite  sanction  to  specific  actlans  by 
the  Prealdent  to  repel  attacka  against  United 
Stetes  naval  veeaels  In  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin 
and  elsewhere  in  the  western  Pacific .  Con- 
greas  further  an>rovsd  the  taking  of  "all 
nsMsnry  measures  ...  to  prevent  further 
agJUSMton."  This  antharlBatton  extended  to 
these  meesuras  the  Prasldsot  might  consider 
nseeaaary  to  ward  «ff  further  attacks  and  to 
prevsat  fOrttMr  tuprntkoa  by  North  Vlet- 
Nsm  th  Souttaeast 


»9at  tsxt,  SM  Bmxami  ol  Aug.  M,  19M. 


The  Joint  resolution  then  went  on  to  pio. 
vide  in  section  a : 

"The  United  Stetes  regards  as  vital  to  Hi 
national  Interest  and  to  world  peace  tht 
maintenance  trf  International  peace  and  a». 
curlty  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  vritk 
the  Constitution  of  tbe  United  Stetee  and  tlx 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  aocoitf. 
ance  with  Ito  obligations  under  tbe  SoutbMst 
Asia  CoUeetive  Defense  Treaty,  tbe  United 
Stetes  U.  therefore,  prepared,  as  the  Presidtnt 
determines,  to  take  all  necessary  steps,  in. 
eluding  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any 
member  or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeait 
Aala  Collective  Defense  Treaty  requesting  u- 
Bistance  in  defense  of  its  freedom." 

Section  a  thus  constitutes  an  autborizaUoa 
to  the  Prealdent.  in  his  discretion,  to  act- 
using  armed  force  If  be  determines  tliat  b 
required — to  assist  South  Vlet-Nam  at  ito 
request  in  defense  of  Its  freedom.  The  idm. 
tlllcation  of  South  Vlet-Nam  through  th« 
reference  to  "protocol  stete"  In  this  section  It 
unmistakable,  and  tbe  grant  of  authority  "m 
the  President  determlnea"  is  unequivocal. 

It  has  been  suggested  tbat  the  leglslatln 
history  of  tbe  Joint  resolution  shows  an  In- 
tention to  limit  United  Stetes  assistance  te 
South  Vlet-Nam  to  aid,  advice,  and  training. 
This  suggestion  is  based  on  an  amendmoit 
offered  from  the  floor  by  Senator  |Oatixms| 
Nelson  which  would  have  added  the  foUow- 
ing  to  the  text: 

"The  Congreee  also  approves  and  suppcrto 
the  efforte  ot  tbe  President  to  bring  tht 
problem  of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  to  th* 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  President's  declaration  that  the  Unlttd 
Stetee,  seelclng  no  extension  of  the  present 
military  conflict,  will  respond  to  provocatios 
in  a  manner  that  Is  'limited  and  flttlng.' 
Our  continuing  poUcy  is  to  limit  our  role 
to  the  provision  of  aid.  training  assistance, 
and  military  advice,  and  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that,  except  when  provoked  to  • 
greater  response,  we  should  continue  to  st> 
tempt  to  avoid  a  direct  military  Involvement 
in  the  Southeast  Asian  conflict.* 

Senator  [J.  W.]  PuuntiCHT.  who  bad  re- 
ported the  joint  reeolutlon  from  the  Porelga 
Relations  CoDunittee,  spoke  on  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

"It  stetee  fairly  accurately  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  would  be  our  policy,  and  whit 
I  steted  my  understanding  was  as  to  oar 
policy;  also  what  other  Senators  have  stated. 
In  other  words,  It  stetes  that  our  response 
should  be  appropriate  and  limited  to  tbe 
provocation,  which  the  Senator  stetes  as  1»- 
spond  to  provocation  in  a  mannn  that  M 
Umlted  and  fltUng,'  and  so  forth.  We  do 
not  wish  any  political  or  military  baaei 
there.  We  are  not  seeking  to  gain  a  colony. 
We  seek  to  Insure  the  capacity  of  these  peo- 
ple to  develop  along  tbe  lines  of  their  own 
deaires.  independent  of  domination  by  com- 
munism. 

"The  Senator  has  put  into'  bis  amendment 
a  stetement  of  policy  that  is  iinobjectlonable. 
Howwer.  I  cannot  accept  the  amendmest 
luxder  tbe  clroumatanoes.  I  do  not  bellere 
it  is  contrary  to  the  Joint  reeolutlon,  but  It 
is  an  enlargement.  I  am  Informed  that  tbe 
House  Is  now  voting  on  this  reeolutlon.  The 
House  joint  resolution  is  about  to  be  pre- 
sented to  us.  I  cannot  accept  tbe  amend- 
Doent  and  go  to  conference  with  It,  and  thai 
take  responsibility  for  delaying  matters. 

"I  do  not  object  to  it  as  a  stetement  of 
policy.  I  believe  it  is  an  accurate  reflectlss 
of  what  I  believe  U  tbe  President's  policy, 
judging  from  hie  own  stetemente.  Tbat  don 
not  mean  that  aa  a  practical  matter  I  oas 
accept  tbe  amendment.  It  would  delay  OM^ 
ters  to  do  so.  It  woxild  cause  confusion  aal 
require  a  conference,  and  praasnt  us  wttk 
all  the  other  diificultlea  that  are  involved  tt 
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Ibis  kind  of  legislative  action.  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  do  it,  even  though  I  to  not  at  all 
dMgree  with  the  amendment!  |aa  a  gensral 
(tstemente  of  policy."  *• 

Senator  Nblson's  amendment  related  the 
dsgree  and  kind  of  U.S.  response  in  Viet- 
lUm  to  "provocation"  on  tbe  other  side;  the 
response  should  be  "limited  and  fitting." 
Tbe  greater  the  provocation,  tbe  stronger 
sre  the  measures  that  may  be.  characterized 
Si  "limited  and  flttlng."  Bombing  of  North 
Vietnamese  naval  bases  was  a:  "limited  and 
Btting"  response  to  the  attecks  on  VB.  de- 
stroyers In  Augiist  1964,  and  the  subsequent 
sctions  taken  by  the  United  Stetes  and  South 
Vlet-Nam  have  been  an  appropfrlate  response 
to  tbe  Increased  war  of  aggresston  carried  on 
ty  North  Viet-Nam  since  tbat  jdate.  More- 
over, Senator  Nelson's  propoeoq  amendment 
did  not  purport  to  be  a  reetrlctnn  on  author- 
ity available  to  the  Presldentjiut  merely  a 
statement  concerning  what  snould  be  the 
continuing  policy  of  the  United' Stetes. 

Congreeslonal  realization  of!  the  scope  of 
suthorlty  being  conferred  by  t^e  Joint  reso- 
lution Is  shown  by  the  leglslatillre  history  of 
tbe  measure  as  a  whole.  Tbe  <  following  ex- 
change between  Senators  Cootva  and  Fdl- 
lUGHT  Is  Illuminating: 

Mr.  CooPKs  [John  Shexmanj  Coopix].  .  .  . 
Ihe  Senator  will  remnnber  tfa|kt  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  in  article  IV,  provided  tbat  In  the 
event  an  armed  attack  la  madej  upon  a  party 
to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Tteaty,  or  upon  one  of  the  prbtocol  stetes 
such  as  South  Vietnam,  the  parties  to  the 
treaty,  one  of  whom  Is  tbe  United  Stetes, 
would  then  teke  such  action)  as  might  be 
q^proprlate,  after  resorting  to  their  consti- 
tutional processes.  I  assume  .  tbat  would 
mean.  In  the  case  of  tbe  Unlt«l  Stetes.  ttuit 
Congress  would  be  asked  to  grant  tbe  author- 
ity to  act.  Tj 

Does  the  Senator  consider  that  in  enacting 
thu  resolution  we  are  satlBfimg  that  re- 
quirement of  article  IV  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Oollectlve  Defense  Treaty?  Inj  other  words. 
He  we  now  giving  the  PresiOBnt  advance 
authority  to  take  whatever  aitlon  he  may 
deem  necessary  respecUng  Sodth  Vietnam 
and  Its  defense,  or  with  respect  pp  tbe  defense 
of  any  other  country  Included  1^  the  treaty? 

Mr.  PtTLBXiORT.  I  think  that  j  is  correct. 

Mr.  CooPKE.  Then,  looking  k^ead,  if  the 
President  decided  tbat  it  waei  necessary  to 
«ee  such  force  as  could  lead  intla  war,  we  will 
give  that  autborlty  by  this  reaalutlon? 

Mr.  FuLBBiOHT.  That  is  theliray  I  would 
Interpret  it.  If  a  sltuaUon  Ismer  developed 
to  which  we  thought  the  apprd^al  should  be 
withdrawn  It  could  be  wltbdiawn  by  con 
current  resolution." 
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p.  18409.     Senator  Watne 
poeed  the  Joint  resolution.  _, 
lowing  view  on  August  8.  19i 
tltt  scope  of  the  proposed 

Another  Senator  thought, . 
of  the  debate,  tbat  thla  oo 
•"oaden  the  power  of  the 

We  In  a  land  war  if  he 

•inted  to  apply  the  resoluuoq  in  that  way. 

That  Senator  was  teklng  greit  consolation 
la  the  then  held  beUef  that.  11  he  voted  for 
we  resolution.  It  would  give  no  authority  to 
jne  President  to  send  many  troops  Into  Asia. 
I  am  sure  he  was  quite  disappointed  to  fl- 
telly  learn,  because  It  took  a  little  time  to 
(Jt  the  matter  cleared,  that  the  resolution 
pscM  no  restriction  on  the  Pre^dent  in  that 
Jjyoct.  If  he  Is  still  in  doubt,  let  him  read 
wa  language  on  page  3.  Unes  3  to  6.  and  page 
•.lines  11  to  17.  The  first  reads: 
^^"^0  Congresa  approves  and  ^upporte  the 
deteimlnatlon  of  the  Preside  dt.  as  Com- 
■ander  in  Chief,  to  take  all  ne  sbaaary  meos- 
<■"•  to  repel  any  armed  attae  d  agSlnsI  the 


The  August  1984  joint  resolution  con- 
tinues in  force  today.  Section  2  of  the  reso- 
lution provides  that  it  shall  expire  "when 
tbe  President  shall  determine  tbat  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  as- 
sxired  by  International  conditions  created 
by  action  of  the  United  Nations  or  other- 
wise, except  that  it  may  be  tenninated  earUer 
by  concurrent  reeolutlon  of  tbe  Congreee." 
Tbe  President  has  made  no  such  determina- 
tion, nor  has  Congrees  terminated  the  Joint 
resolution  .■ 

Instead,  Congress  in  May  1988  approved 
an  appropriation  of  |700  million  to  meet  the 
expense  of  mounting  military  requlremente 
In  Vlet-Nam.  (PubUc  Law  89-18.  79  Stet. 
109.)  The  President's  message  asking  for 
this  appropriation  steted  that  this  was  "not 
a  routine  appropriation.  Por  each  Member 
of  Congress  who  supporte  this  request  Is  also 
voting  to  persist  in  our  efforte  to  halt  Com- 
munist aggression  In  South  Vietnam."** 
Tbe  appropriation  act  constitutes  a  clear 
congressional  endorsement  and  approval  of 
the  actions  token  by  tbe  President. 

On  March  1.  1988.  the  Congress  continued 
to  express  ite  support  of  the  President's 
policy  by  approving  a  $4.8  billion  supple- 
mentel  military  authorization  by  votes  of 
392-4  and  93-2.  An  amendment  that  would 
have  limited  the  President's  authority  to 
conunit  forces  to  Vlet-Nam  was  rejected  in 
tbe  Senate  by  a  vote  of  94-2. 

D.  No  Declaration  of  War  by  the  Oongreaa 
Is  Required  To  Authorize  United  Stetes  Par- 
ticipation in  the  Collective  Defense  of  South 
Vlet-Nam. 

No  declaration  of  war  is  nedeed  to  author- 
ize American  actions  In  Vlet-Nam.  As  shown 
in  the  preceding  sections,  the  President  has 
ample  authority  to  order  the  partlclfwtlon 
of  United  Stetes  armed  forces  In  the  defense 
of  South  Vlet-Nam. 

Over  a  very  long  period  in  our  history, 
practice  and  precedent  have  confirmed  tbe 
constitutional  autborlty  to  engage  United 
Stetes  forces  In  hostilities  without  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  This  history  extends  from 
the  undeclared  war  with  France  and  the 
war  against  the  Barbary  pirates  at  the  end 
of  t^e  18th  century  to  the  Korean  war  of 
1950-83. 

James  Madison,  one  of  tbe  leading  framera 
of  the  Constitution,  and  Prealdente  John 
AdanM  and  Jefferson  all  construed  the  Con- 
atltution.  in  their  official  actions  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Republic,  as  authorizing 
the  United  Stetes  to  employ  ite  armed  forces 
abroad  In  hostilities  In  the  absence  of  any 
congressional  declaration  of  war.  Their 
views  and  actions  constitute  highly  persua- 
sive evidence  as  to  the  meaning  and  effect  of 
the  Constitution.  History  has  accepted  tbe 
Interpretetlon  tbat  was  placed  on  tbe  Con- 
stitution by  tbe  early  Prealdente  and  Con- 
gresses In  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  hostili- 
ties without  a  declaration  of  war.    The  In- 


forcea  of  the  United  Stetes  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression." 

It  does  not  say  he  is  limited  In  regard  to 
tbe  aendlng  of  ground  forcea.  It  does  not 
limit  tbat  authority.  Tbat  Is  why  I  have 
called  it  a  predated  declaration  of  vmr.  in 
clear  violation  of  article  I.  section  8,  of  the 
Constitution,  which  veste  tbe  power  to  de- 
clare war  in  the  Congress,  and  not  in  tbe 
President. 

What  Is  propoeed  is  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stetes,  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  to  commit  acte  of  war.  Con- 
oacsstoNAL  Rnx>KD,  vol.  110,  pt.  14,  p.  18^8-7. 
|Fy>otnote  In  cuiginal.] 

■  On  March  1.  1988,  the  Senate  voted,  92-8. 
to  teble  an  amendment  tbat  would  bave  re- 
pealed tbe  Joint  resolution.  [Footnote  In 
original.] 

'*For  text,  see  BrrtxznN  of  May  84.  1886. 

p.  88a. 


Btancea  of  such  action  In  o\ir  history  ate 
numerous. 

In  the  Korean  conflict,  where  large-acale 
hoatUltiea  were  conducted  with  an  American 
troop  participation  of  a  quarter  of  a  ndllion 
men,  no  declaration  of  war  waa  made  by  tbe 
Congrees.  The  Prealdent  acted  on  tbe  basis 
of  his  oonsUtuUonal  responsibilities.  Whils 
the  Security  Council,  under  a  treaty  of  thla 
country — tbe  United  Nations  Charter — reo- 
ocomended  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  against  the  Conuminlat  armed  attack. 
the  United  Stetes  had  no  treaty  coounitnMnt 
at  that  time  obligating  us  to  join  in  the  de- 
fense of  South  Korea.  In  tbe  case  of  South 
Vtot-Nam  we  bave  the  obllgaUon  of  the 
SSATO  treaty  and  clear  expreesions  of  oon- 
greaslonal  support.  If  the  President  ooold 
act  in  Korea  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
a  fortiori  be  is  empowered  to  do  so  now  in 
Vlet-Nam. 

It  may  be  auggested  that  a  declaration  of 
war  Is  the  only  available  conatltuUoaal  proc- 
ess by  which  congreeslonal  support  can  be 
made  effective  for  tbe  use  of  United  Statea 
armed  forces  In  combat  abroad.  But  the 
Constitution  does  not  Insist  on  any  rigid  for- 
malism. It  gives  Congress  a  choice  of  ways 
In  which  to  exercise  Ite  powers.  In  the  case 
of  Vlet-Nam  the  Congress  luia  supported 
the  determination  of  tbe  President  by  the 
Senate's  approval  of  the  SKATO  treaty,  the 
adoption  of  the  joint  resolution  of  August  10. 
1984.  and  the  enactment  of  tbe  neeeaaary 
authorizations  and  appropriations. 

V.  COMCLOBION 

South  Vlet-Nam  is  being  subjected  to 
armed  attack  by  Communist  North  Vlet- 
Nam.  through  tbe  infiltration  of  armed  per- 
sonnel, military  equipment,  and  regular  com- 
bat unite.  International  law  recogniaea  the 
right  ot  Individual  and  coUectlve  self-defense 
against  armed  atteck.  South  Vlet-Nam,  and 
the  United  Stetes  upon  the  requeet  of  South 
Viet-Nam,  are  engaged  in  such  collective 
defense  ot  the  South.  Their  actions  are  in 
conformity  with  international  law  and  with 
tbe  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  fact 
that  South  Vlet-Nam  has  been  precluded  by 
Soviet  veto  from  beconUng  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  fact  that  South  Vlet- 
Nam  is  a  zone  of  a  temporarily  divided  etete 
in  no  way  diminish  tbe  right  of  oollectlve 
defense  of  South  Vlet-Nam. 

The  United  Stetes  has  eonunitmento  to 
assist  South  Viet-Nam  In  defending  itself 
against  Communist  aggreealon  from  the 
North.  The  United  Stetes  gave  imdertak- 
ings  to  this  effect  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Geneva  conference  In  1984.  Later  that  year 
tbe  United  Stetes  undertook  an  International 
obligation  in  tbe  SBATO  treaty  to  defend 
South  Viet-Nam  against  Communist  armed 
aggression.  And  during  tbe  past  decade  tbe 
United  Stetes  has  given  additional  aaaur- 
ancee  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Oovemment. 

Tbe  Geneva  accords  of  1984  provided  for 
a  cease-flre  and  regroupment  of  oonteiuling 
forces,  a  division  of  Vlet-Nam  into  two  zonca, 
and  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  either  acme 
for  the  resumption  of  boetUities  or  to  "fur- 
ther an  aggressive  policy."  Trota  the  begin- 
ning. North  Vlet-Nam  violated  the  Geneva 
•coords  through  a  systematic  effort  to  gain 
control  of  South  Vlet-Nam  by  force.  In  the 
light  of  theee  progressive  North  Vletnameee 
violations,  tbe  introduction  into  South  Vlet- 
Nam  beginning  in  late  1981  of  substantial 
United  Stetes  military  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel, to  aaalst  In  the  defense  of  tbe  South, 
was  fully  justified;  substantial  breach  of  an 
International  agreement  by  one  tf  de  pemlto 
the  other  side  to  suspend  parformancs  of  cor- 
responding obligations  under  the  agrsament. 
South  Vlet-Nam  was  Jvstlflsd  In  refusing 
to  Implement  tbe  pnovlstons.  of  the  Geneva 
accords  ealllng  for  reunlflcatlon  through 
fr«s  eleetlons  throughout  Vlet-Nam  since 
IhW  Coftimunlst  regtms  in  Mdrtb  Tlet-Rsm 
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eondmoM  la  tha  llorth  that  mmtkt 
tx*9  •Iwtloaa  entirely  Impooalble. 

The  President  of  tb»  mated  State*  haa 
full  authonty  to  eommlt  Onited  States  foi«ea 
la  tba  eoOectlTe  defense  at  Booth  Vtot-Nam. 
Thla  authority  etema  from  the  ooostttatlanal 
powen  of  the  Preeident.  However.  It  la  not 
Bseeeeary  to  rely  oa  the  Oooatltntton  alone 
aa  the  eouroe  of  the  Preeldent'a  authority. 
Blnoe  the  8XATO  treaty— advlaed  and  oon- 
eented  to  by  the  Senate  and  fonnlag  part 
ot  tha  law  oC  the  land  eete  forth  a  ITnlted 
Statas  eoounltment  tc  deftad  South  Vlet- 
ITam  agalaat  armed  attaA.  and  since  the 
Owngrees  In  the  Joint  reeolutlon  of  Aug«t 
10,  1004.  and  in  authorlaatloa  and  appropri- 
ations aote  for  support  of  the  VS.  military 
eCort  la  Vlet-Nam — has  given  Its  approval 
and  support  to  the  Prestdenfe  aoUoM. 
XTnlted  States  actions  In  Vlet-Nam,  taken  by 
the  President  and  approved  by  the  Congress, 
do  not  require  any  declaration  of  war.  as 
shown  by  a  long  line  of  preoedenta  for  the 
use  of  United  Statee  arued  forcee  abroad  In 
tiM  abeenoe  of  any  oongreaslonal  declaration 
of  war. 


GOLD  MXNINO  IN  NEVADA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  Nevada 
has  bem  wltnesalng  what  has  been 
termed  "a  quiet,  busineaellke  mining  re- 
-arlval"  In  recent  months,  with  gold  min- 
ing making  significant  adTsnces.  TUs 
Is  nothing  like  the  old  gold  and  silver 
boom  days  which  made  famous  the  min- 
ing camps  such  u  Virginia  City  and 
Qoldfleld.  But  it  Is  Just  as  Important  In 
Its  own  wajr. 

First,  there  was  the  launching  of  a 
110  milUon  open-pit  gold  mining  opera- 
tion in  northeastern  Nevada,  the  New- 
mont  Mining  Corp.'s  Carlln  Gold  Mine. 
Then,  most  recently.  Deep  San  Petro 
Energy  Developments  CD.  started  a  simi- 
lar operation  fai  eastern  Nevada,  near 
Pioehe. 

There  are  iodicstions  now  that  Nevada 
win.  for  the  first  time  in  too  many  years, 
be  contending  for  the  gold  production 
lead. 

I  bring  these  developments  to  the  at- 
tentian  of  the  Senate  as  proof  of  what 
can  be  done  in  the  face  of  Federal  poll- 
clea  that  have  all  but  crippled  the  miners' 
ability  to  dig  for  gold.  If  the  gold  miner 
can  do  this  well  with  Government  handi- 
caps, there  is  no  telling  how  much  better 
he  could  do  with  Government  coopera- 
tion. 

Together  with  many  other  Senators, 
I  have  consistently  sponsored  legislation 
to  assist  the  gold  mining  industry,  either 
throofh  subsidies  or  through  tax  relief. 
The  adrtilnlBtratlon.  as  Senators  well 
know,  has  Just  as  consistently  opposed 
these  proposals.  Meanwhile,  the  mone- 
tary price  of  «oId  remains  at  $36  an 
o«mce,  while  production  costs  have 
doubled  and  sometimes  tripled.  Only 
under  miusual  dremnstances  and  with 
the  aid  of  advanced  technology  is  any 
VM  mined  today,  unless  as  a  byproduct. 

Th«re  has  been  Government  assistance 
In  ezpk»ation.  but  It  does  no  good  to 
.  nod  the  gold  or  the  silver  If  no  on*  can 
afford  to  Bdne  It 

Antn.  In  this  Caa«re«,  I  have  qwa- 
sored  leglslatkm  to  assist  the  gold  mining 
Industry.  Again,  thi  taflsIatloD  fkoes 
administnitlai  apootuiim  opposttiop 
that  nfoses  to  aekDowledlgs  that  otbgr 


nations  have  aided  their  gold  miners 
without  disrupting  their  monetary  sys- 
tons. 

The  Nevada  gold  mining  revival  and 
the  gold  mining  potential  In  that  State 
were  the  subjects  ot  a  recent  Associated 
Press  dispatch  carried  In  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  among  others.  To  supplement 
my  remaite,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article,  which  was  written  by 
Correspondent  BUI  Stall,  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoiD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

UtHiNo  CoicsBACx:  PaosncTS  Look  Biioht 
roa  QoLO  ih  Nsvaoa 

BxNo.  NxT. — In  a  quiet,  bualness-Uke  way, 
gold  la  leading  a  new  mining  revival  In 
Nevada,  after  years  of  being  overshadowed 
by  the  state's  legendary  In^ge  as  the  na- 
tion's silver  queen. 

Oold  production  more  than  doubled  dur- 
ing IMS,  to  $8  million  worth.  This  year's 
output  may  top  $12  mUllon.  which  likely 
would  put  Nevada  second  to  South  Dakota 
among  the  gold -producing  states.  She 
ranked  fourth  Just  two  yeaia  ago. 

Although  less  spectacular  than  the  gold 
and  silver  rushes  of  1800-1930  In  Nevada,  the 
subtle  gold  boom  of  the  19608  Is  proving  to 
be  the  most  Important  for  that  metal  since 
the  beydey  of  goldfields  sarly  this  century. 

Oold  still  remains  a  distant  second  to 
copper  as  Nevada's  most  valuable  mineral, 
with  a  $S3  million  output  last  year.  But 
silver  trails  far  behind  at  only  $043,000  In 
19«5. 

Federal  subsidies,  sought  now  from  Con- 
gress, would  provide  even  further  Incentive 
for  development  of  known  gold  depoelts  and 
exploration  for  new  ones,  says  Paul  Oem- 
mlll,  ezecutlve-sectvtary  of  the  Nevada  Min- 
ing Association. 

COULD  oooBia  rsooDcnoif 
"If  we  had  comparable  prlcee  of  gold  and 
silver  versus  our  costs  to  what  the  oldtlmers 
had.  we  very  easily  could  see  our  gold  produc- 
tion doubled  over  what  we're  looking  at 
now,"  he  saya. 

Production  costs  have  risen  an  estimated 
1«  percent  since  lOSO.  Oemmlll  says,  while 
the  government  has  held  the  price  of  gold  at 
•36  an  ounce.  The  subsidy,  of  up  to  $44  an 
ounce  over  the  $30  price,  la  sought  to  make 
up  for  the  disparity. 

"My  view  la  that  If  the  purpoee  of  the  gold 
Wll  Is  to  put  gold  m  Pt.  Knox,  then  our 
government  shouldn't  Just  be  looking  at  It 
as  a  poverty  program."  Gemmlll  said  In  an 
Interview. 

Two   gold   mine-mill   developments  wenV- 
mto  production  in  Nevada  the  past  year, 
counting  on  profits  by  using  mass  produc- 
tion methods  of  miring  and  processing  huge 
amounts  of  low  grade  ore. 

Newmont  Mining  Corp.  Inveeted  $10  mil- 
lion In  lu  open  pit  mine  and  mill  near 
CarUn.  In  northeast  Nevada,  although  the 
dlrt-Uke  ore  from  the  Tuscarora  hills  con- 
talna  only  a  thlKd  of  an  otmoe  of  gold  a  ton. 

is   miXIOH    A   TKAX 

But  by  processing  2,200  tons  of  ore  a  day, 
Nijwmont  expects  to  extract  about  280,000 
ounces  of  gold  a  year,  valued  at  up  to  $9 
mllUon. 

Just  laat  weak.  Deep  San  P*tro  Knergy  Oe- 
veiopmente  Inc.  poured  the  first  bar  of  gold 
at  the  reopened  Atlanta  mine  near  Plocha,  In 
Eistem  Nevada.  At  first  the  firm  p»»»««  to 
procaaa  7.000  tons  of  ors  a  day,  at  an  uaoC- 
flclally  reported  return  of  about  $7  a  ton. 

Other  major  producers  are  the  OetohaU 
Mine,  in  the  Potost  district  In  north  west- 
central  Nevada  and  Kennaoot  Oopp«  Ctaip. 


jMTly  By,  where  gcdd  Is  a  $1.0  mUUon  a  ym 
byproduct  of  the  copper  works. 

The  Oetchell  mine,  operated  by  the  Cou. 
field  Corp.,  was  revived  In  1062.  Oold  ud 
tungsten  have  been  mined  there  off  and  « 
since  188S. 

In  moat  caaee.  mmen  have  known  the  goM 
waa  there  for  years.  It  was  a  matter  at 
waiting  until  low-coat  mining  methods  on  i 
large  scale  made  extraction  economical. 

Although  mUllon-doUar  investments  m 
needad  to  laimch  such  an  operation,  the  dn 
of  the  Individual  prospector  la  by  no  mfm 
past.  Oemmlll  says. 

"A  lot  of  peopls  doa't  realize  that  in  almott 
every  case,  these  things  start  with  the  8bb- 
day  prospector,  the  farmer,  these  people  who 
go  out  and  find  the  InltUl  shows. 

"They  find  some  showing,  stake  out  a  clsia 
and  then  make  the  deal  with  the  min^w 
company. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  14324. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  M 
will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  LxGZSLATivB  Clzbk.  a  bill  (Hit. 
14324)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  devel(H>meDt, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  admlnb- 
tratlve  operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  d 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
whl(di  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  intends  to  speak  on 
the  pending  business,  but  that  no  actkn 
will  be  taken  on  it  until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  today  and  expect  to  vote 
Tuesday  on  HJ%.  14324  to  authorize  ap- 
propriaticHis  to  the  National  Aeronautlci 
and  Space  Adminlstrati(m  for  fiscal  yesr 
1M7  for  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  admlnlstrsttre 
operations  and  for  other  purposes.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  as  in  all  previous 
years  the  committee  is  reporting  this 
measure  to  the  Senate  without  objectfam. 

Mr.  President,  I  pay  tribute  to  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Sum] 
who  has  been  consistnitly  present 
throughout  the  hearings  and  has  worked 
very  carefully  on  the  subject  matter. 

This  is  NASA's  ninth  annual  budget 
The  administration  requests  an  autbori- 
mtlon  of  $5,012  million,  substantially  be- 
low that  of  the  last  2  years.  It  Is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  this  re- 
quest was  very  carefully  reviewed  with- 
in the  executive  branch,  and  as  a  remit 
of  that  levtew  and  the  many  compettM 
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demands  for  available  national  re- 
iources,  the  authorization  neoommended 
by  the  committee — ^whlch  Is  $4  mllllan 
less  than  the  request — rfebresents  the 
minimum  emiount  needed  |to  maintain  a 
balanced  ongoing  Q>ace  p; 

Aside  from  two  planei 
a  provision  in  the  Apollo 
purchase  of  long  leadtlme 
the  Nation  will  be  in  a 
dee  options  for  future 
flight  programs  in  the 
period,  there  are  no  majot  Inew  projects 
approved  for  fiscal  year  1967.  Con- 
versely, Voyager,  the  one  major  program 
for  which  funds  were  madO  available  In 
fiscal  year  1966,  was  defetted  an  addi- 
tional year  because  of  tlM  exceedingly 
heavy  funding  commit]  dents  which 
would  have  be«i  required  In  fiscal  year 
1967.  The  NASA  fiscal  year  1967  budget 
represents,  in  the  opinioni  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  minimum  am( 
to  maintain  the  ongoing  p] 
were  initiated  in  prior  yea: 
either  in  or  rapidly  appi 
status. 

KAJOB    ACCOMPLISH  MZNTS     OtAkNO     THK    LAST 
nSCAL   TXAH   I 

The  national  space  program  in  the  past 
year  has  made  great  stride^  and  has  on 
several  occasions  demonstfited  the  tre- 
mendous capability  that  i$  being  devel- 
oped. In  the  Gemini  proc(ram,  we  have 
seen  the  successful  completion  of  a  long 
duration — 14 -day — ^flight,  ■  the  accom- 
idlshment  of  a  rendezvoui  j  mission,  the 
eonduct  of  extra-vehiculaq  activity,  and 
the  actual  docking  in  orbit' with  an  im- 
manned  space  vehicle.  At  no  time  was 
the  ability  of  NASA  better  idemonstrated 
than  last  December  when  lliiey  achieved 
the  objectives  of  the  Gemmi  6  mission, 
after  the  Agena  target  vehicle  failed,  by 
subsequent  concurrent  flights  of  Gem- 
ini 6  and  Gemini  7.  We]  Were  witness 
to  the  results  of  the  th(»tMgh  training 
of  our  skilled  astronauts  and  their  ability 
to  diagnose  and  react  to  a  major  failure 
during  the  flight  of  Gemlfil  8  so  that  a 
major  objective  of  the  miasicHi  was  ac- 
complished in  spite  of  the^  jfact  that  an 
early  return  to  earth  was  necessary.  It 
is  gratifying  that  the  Gemini  program 
Is  on  schedule  and  that  the  scientists, 
engineers,  technicians,  and  managers  in 
NASA  and  in  the  supporting  contractor 
organizations  are  able  to  ^iercise  a  tre- 
mendous resourcefulness  I  to  overcome 
obstacles  and  continue  to  ibeet  the  tight 
flight  schedules  which  havs  been  estab- 
lished for  this  program.      \ 

In  Apollo,  which  represents  our  major 
space  effort  with  the  goal  df  accomplish- 
ing s  manned  lunar  landing  and  return 
to  earth  in  this  decade,  we 'see  continu- 
ing successful  achievement  of  the  mile- 
stones along  the  road  to  meeting  this  na- 
tional goal.  The  Saturn  I-B,  with  its 
8-lB  stage  and/S^IVB  sta  ie,  has  had  a 
■Qccessful  flrst  flight  and  1  in  addition. 
Iirovided  the  laimch  suppoi  i  for  the  heat 
■bield  test  ot  the  thre<4man  Apollo 
Vacecraf  t.  I  think  it  is  si  siniflcant  that 
this  flight  employed  the  i  ll-systems-up 
Philosophy,  flight  testing  bbth  stages  of 
»e  launch  vehicle  and  ti^  spacecraft, 
nirther  flights  of  the  Satbm  1-B  are 
Kbeduled  to  fully  qpuiit/  the  launch 


vehicle  and  the  Aptdlo  spacecraft,  lead- 
ing to  the  flrst  marmed  flight  of  the 
three-man  Apollo  hardware. 

The  Saturn  V  laimch  vehicle,  which 
will  be  used  to  laimch  the  Apollo  space- 
craft for  the  lunar  landing,  is  process- 
ing. The  first  flight  stage  has  success- 
fully completed  ground  test  firing,  the 
S-n — or  second  stage — has  completed 
its  initial  ground  test  firing  and,  as  men- 
tioned above,  the  S-IV-B — third — stage 
has  been  suOcessfuUy  flown.  The  com- 
mittee is  impressed  and  very  pleased  with 
the  job  NASA  has  done  to  date,  and  we 
have  a  high  degree  of  confidence  for 
continued  success  in  our  rapidly  acceler- 
ating manned  flight  and  ground  test 
programs  which  will  establish  a  very 
broad  capability  for  manned  spa/x  flight, 
and  ccmtribute  significantly  to  our  pre- 
eminence in  space. 

In  the  area  of  space  science  with  un- 
maimed  QMcecraft  ttie  United  States 
scored  a  major  first  in  planetary  ex- 
ploration when  on  July  14,  1965,  Mari- 
ner IV  successfully  televised  pictures  of 
the  planet  Mars  after  a  325  million  mile, 
228-day  journey.  Mariner  IV  was  not 
a  life  detection  spacecraft,  and  it  neither 
confirmed  nor  ruled  out  the  possibility 
of  some  form  of  life  on  Mars,  but  it  found 
no  measurable  meteorltlc  dust,  magnetic 
field,  or  radiation  belt  surrounding  that 
planet. 

In  support  of  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration,  NASA 
earlier  this  year  launched  ESSA  I  and 
ESSA  n.  representing  the  first  operating 


dements  of  the  National  Meteorologleal 
Satellite  System.  These  satellites  are  di- 
rect derivatives  of  the  very  successful 
NASA  Tiros  weather  satellites,  and  to- 
gether with  the  NASA  Syncom  and  the 
Comsat  Corp.  Early  Bird  communica- 
tions satellites,  are  daily  evidence  of  the 
contributions  that  space  technology  can 
make  to  the  conduct  of  our  everyday 
affairs. 

The  Committee,  In  Januazy  1966,  held 
hearings  on  communications  satellite 
programs.  The  firm  plans  which  are  be- 
ing Implemented  to  establish  worldwide 
communications  nets  capable  of  trans- 
mitting voice,  television  and  data  Il- 
lustrate beyond  doubt  the  potential  of 
communications  satellites.  It  Is  clear 
that  these  syst^ns  offer  econranlo  as  well 
as  operating  efficiencies  to  both  civilian 
and  military  users. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  has  continued  its  efforts 
in  the  areas  of  advanced  research  and 
technology.  The  past  year  has  seen  suc- 
cessful filings  of  a  "breadboard"  nuclear 
powered  rocket  engine,  and  the  fbst 
demonstration  firings  of  a  half-lengtii 
260-Inch  solid  rocket  engine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  hi  the 
RcoosD  a  chart  showing  the  NASA  re- 
quest, the  House  action  as  contained  in 
HH.  14324,  passed  on  May  3.  1966,  and 
the  rec<xnmendatlons  of  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riooro, 
as  follows: 


Simrniary  of  adjwtmetiU  to  H.R.  14Si4—NA8A  authorization  request  for  fiscal  year  1967 


BesMrcb  and  development: 

Gemini 

Apollo 

Aavanced  mlMlons 

Physics  and  astronomy. . 

Lunar  and  planetary  exploration 

Bloeclenoe 

Meteorologleal  sateUttes 

Communicationa  and  appUoations  tsohnolocir  (stslUtes. 

Lsuneh  vehicle  development 

Lsanch  vehicle  procurement •_ 

Space  vehicle  syctams ., . „ 

Eflectronlcs  systems „ 

Human  (actor  systems 

Basic  leaearch 

Spaoepower  and  electric  propulsion  systems.  .. 

Nuclmr  rockets .... 

Chemical  propolskm. .... .. . „ 

Aeronautics. ... „ 

Tradiing  and  data  aeqoWtiaa 

Sustalnbf  anivenity  program 

Technology  utflisatton. 


Total. 


Construction  of  (arilittes: 

Electronics  Research  Center 

Ooddard  Bnuct  Flight  Center... 

Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 

John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center.. 

Langley  Beseareh  Center 

Lewis  Beseareh  Center 

Mamied  Bpaoeeraft  Center 

MsrshaU  Space  Flight  Center.  . . 

MWioad  AsMmbly  FadUty. 

Mbstaslppl  Test  Fsdllty 

WaUops  Statioo 

Various  loeationB 

Facility  planning  and  design. 

Totsl 


AdmlnMradve  operations: 
Penonnel  oompansatlaa  and 
Otbsr  sxpMMS 

Totsl 

Orsnd  totsl 


Budget 
request 


$40,600,000 

2,074.300,000 

8,000,000 

131,400,000 

m.  goo,  000 

15,400,000 
43.600,000 
26,400.000 
33.700,000 

Its.  000, 000 
36,000.000 
36,800,000 
17,000,000 
23,000,000 
42,S00,000 
83,000.000 
37,000,000 
33,000.000 

279,300,000 

4i.ooaooo 

4,800,000 


4,246.600.000 


10, 000, 000 

710,000 

880,000 

37,876,000 

6,100,000 

16,000,000 

13, 800, 000 

381,000 

700,000 

1,700.000 

20B.OOO 

0,478,000 

7,000,000 


101.600.000 


Honss 
approTsd 


340^000,000 

2,974,200,000 

8,000,000 

126,000.000 

227.000.000 
38,400.000 
43,600,000 
26.400,000 
38,700,000 

132.000.000 
86,000,000 
30.800.000 
17.000,000 
23.000,000 
44,«n.000 
53.000,000 
44,600^000 
35,000,000 

265,335,000 

4i,ooaooo 

5,000,000 


4.248,235.000 


6,000,000 

Tiaooe 

350,000 

37,870,000 

6,100,000 

i6,ooaooo 

11800,000 


700, 
1,700,000 

906.0110 
8,473,000 
6,600,000 


M,  419. 000 


044,210,160 


Saaateoom- 
mlttee  action 


840,600,000 

2,074,200,000 

8,000.000 

Ul.  400, 000 

107.000,000 
36,460,000 
43^600,000 
26,400,000 
83,700,000 

162,000,000 

36,oaaooo 

36,800,000 
17,000,000 
23,000,000 
42,500,000 
83.000,000 
87,000,000 
35.000,000 
270,300,000 
41.000,000 
1800.000 


4.248.60a  000 


10,000,000 
710,000 
880,000 

37,876,000 
6,100,000 

16.000,000 

12,800,000 

asi.«oo 

700,000 

1.700^000 

901.000 

a<78,000 
7,000,000 


100,500,000 


IR.4M,0e0 
901.4(^000 


•aaooaooo 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point,  without  objection.  I  would 
Uke  to  Insert  In  the  Rkcord  a  chart 
showing  the  NASA  request,  the  House 
action  as  contained  in  Hit.  14324  passed 
on  May  3,  1966,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Tour  committee.  NASA  re- 
quested $5,012  million  for  fiscal  year 
TWT.  of  which  $4^46.600,000  Is  for  re- 
search and  derelopment.  $101,500,000  Is 
for  construction  of  facilities,  and  $663.- 
900.000  is  for  administrative  operations. 
Thp  House  authorized  a  total  of  $4,986.- 
864.190,  a  reduction  of  $25,135,850.  the 
major  portion  of  which  was  effected  in 
administrative  operations. 

The  committee  is  recommmding 
$5,008  million,  of  which  $4,348,600,000  Is 
for  R.  t  D..  $100,500,000  is  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  $658,900,006  is  for 
admbilstratlTe  operatitms. 

BXVXKW    OF    CRANOXS    EXCOHflODrDB)    ST 
COMKims 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
the  committee  believes  as  a  result  of  its 
reviews  of  the  NASA  budget  presenta- 
tion and  the  hearings  conducted  there- 
on that  this  budget  request  was  very 
carefully  scrutinized  by  the  executive 
department  and  represents  the  mtnimum 
required  to  maintain  a  balance  among 
the  many  q^ace  efforts  as  well  as  assure 
adequate  support  to  ongoing  programs. 
A  full  discussion  of  each  program  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
are  contained  in  Senate  Report  No.  1184 
•ccompanylng  the  bill.  However,  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  important  to  review  briefly  for 
the  Senate  the  important  changes  made 
to  the  NASA  request  by  the  House  or  by 
the  committee. 

USIABCR  AMD  DBTXLOPMXNT 

The  House  made  significant  changes 
In  the  program  of  lunar  and  planetary 
expl(M-ation  which  in  turn  had  a  slgnfi- 
cant  Impact  (»i  other  research  and  de- 
vel<vment  programs. 

For  fiscal  year  1966  Congress  provided 
funds  for  the  Voyager  program,  a  large 
complex  spacecraft  for  unmanned  Mars 
and  other  planetary  exploration.  Ini- 
tial planning  was  for  launches  to  Mars 
In  1971  and  1973;  however,  based  upon 
atmospheric  density  data  returned  by 
Mariner  IV.  it  was  necessary  to  redefine 
the  program  and  upgrade  the  launch  ve- 
hicle from  the  Saturn  I-B  latmch  vehicle, 
as  proposed  to  the  Congress  last  year,  to 
the  Saturn  V  vehicle.  This  program, 
with  a  preliminary  cost  estimate  of  $1.3 
billion,  required  rapidly  Increasing  fund- 
lag  commitments  in  fiscal  year  1967 
which  NASA  oould  not  accommodate 
within  the  budgetary  constraints  imposed 
upon  It;  therefore,  this  program  was  de- 
ferred 1  year  and  two  smaller  planetary 
programs  were  Introduced  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  interim  launch  opportunities 
to  Man  and  Venus.  These  programs 
•re: 

Plrst,  a  1967  launch  to  Venus  utilizing 
a  Mariner  type  spacecraft;  and 

Second,  two  1969  launches  to  littrs 
ntlHitlng  the  BCarlner  type  spacecraft. 

It  win  be  recalled  that  Mariner  n.  In 
1962.  performed  a  successful  flyby  of  the 
planet  Venus,  resulting  in  Indications  of 


extreme  temperatures  which  would  in- 
dicate the  absence  of  life  on  the  planet. 
Siawequent  to  that  time  a  body  of  scien- 
tific opinion  has  developed  that  this  In- 
formation may  be  in  error  and  that  this 
planet  might  in  fact  offer  opportimity  for 
life.  This  opinion  was  expressed  by 
scientiflc  witnesses  before  the  committee 
in  its  hearing  on  national  space  goals 
for  the  post-ApoUo  period  in  August 
1966.  The  renewed  interest  In  this 
ViBiiet  has  been  reaffirmed  by  the  recent 
policy  statements  of  the  Space  Science 
Board  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

The  1969  Mariner  Mars  missicms  are 
designed  to  develop  additional  and  more 
refined  data  than  that  produced  by  the 
successful  Mariner  rv  in  1965.  This  data 
would  be  of  great  interest  to  the  scien- 
tific community  as  well  as  confirm  de- 
sign decision  commitments  that  will  have 
been  already  made  on  the  Voyager  space- 
craft This  reorientation  of  the  plan- 
etary program  to  include  the  1967  Venus 
and  the  1969  Mars  missions  Is  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  Space  Science  Board.  In 
fact,  this  group  recommends  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  comparatively  simple  space- 
craft at  every  (vportunity  to  obtain  the 
fundamental  data  about  the  planets  and 
interplanetary  apace  inasmuch  as  the 
basic  scientiflc  questions,  essential  to 
more  c(Mnplex  experiment  design,  re- 
main unanswered. 

The  House,  however,  believed  that  the 
1967  Venus  mission  was  a  last-minute  de- 
cision by  NASA  to  fill  a  void  in  the  plan- 
etary program  and  felt  that  the  money 
requested  would  be  better  used  if  the 
Venus  mission  were  canceled  «uid  the 
funds  used  for  Martian  exploration. 
The  House,  therefore,  cut  the  Venus  mis- 
sion from  the  bill  and  recommended  that 
an  atmospheric  probe  be  added  to  each 
of  the  1969  Mariner  Mars  missions,  with 
the  hope  that  these  probes  would  pro- 
vide more  definitive  data  on  the  Martian 
atmosphere  which  could  be  m^died  to 
the  design  of  the  1973  Voyager-Mars 
lander.  The  Martian  atmospheric 
probes,  however,  would  require  $2  million 
more  In  fiscal  year  1987  than  the  $18  mil- 
lion NASA  requested  for  the  1967  Mari- 
ner-Venus mission   under   Lunar   and 

Planetary  Exploration— $12  million and 

launch  vehicle  procurement— $6  million. 
The  House,  therefore,  added  $2  mlUlon 
to  lunar  and  planetary  exploration,  tak- 
ing the  funds  from  other  programs  under 
the  management  of  the  Office  of  Space 
Science  and  Applications. 

The  House  also  reaUocated  funds  from 
programs  within  the  Office  of  Space  Sci- 
ence and  Applications  to  add  $22  mllll(»i 
to  lunar  and  planetary  exploration  for 
the  1973  Voyager  effort  to  provide  for  the 
Identiflcation  and  early  solution  of  major 
problems  which  might  interfere  with  the 
successful  development  of  this  very  com- 
plex and  expensive  spacecraft. 

The  committee  fully  recognizes  that 
NASA  has  had  difficulty  in  obtaining 
early  successful  performance  of  Its  large 
unmanne*  waeecraft  and  appreciates 
the  benefit  that  should  accrue  from  ad- 
ditional study;  however,  in  the  reached- 
imng  of  the  Voyager,  NASA  has  deferred 
the  launch  date  2  years  and  the  start 
date  only  1  year,  which  provides  an  ad- 


ditional year  to  attack  the  difficult  prob- 
lems. Furthermore.  NASA  has  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1967.  a  substantial  suo^ 
$8  million — to  continue  work  on  the 
landing  capsule,  the  most  complex  patt 
of  the  spacecraft,  so  as  to  assure  ade. 
quate  design  definition  of  this  system. 

Moreover,  in  reallocating  funds  to  suik 
port  the  additional  efforts  for  Martian 
exploration  the  House  has  taken  money 
frwn  the  supporting  research  and  tech- 
nology  of  other  programs;  a  procedure 
with  which  the  committee  does  not  agree 
as  It  Is  with  these  funds  that  the  neccs^ 
sary  preparatory  work  for  future  scien- 
tific flight  programs  is  accomplished. 

The  committee  has  examined  tbe 
NASA  planetary  proposals  very  carefully 
and  is  convinced  that  the  Venus  under- 
taking, as  supported  by  the  current 
thinking  in  the  scientific  community,  ta 
most  basic  to  developing  the  Natlon'» 
long-range  space  program;  that  Ig, 
should  Venus  in  fact  be  omitted  from 
further  exploration  or  should  it  be  given 
more  attention.  It  is  only  through  fur- 
ther flights  such  as  that  proposed  by 
NASA  that  we  can  obtain  the  data  upon 
which  to  make  these  determinations. 

The  technical  experts  advise  that  the 
improvement  in  the  data  on  the  Martka 
atmosphere  that  could  be  obtained  by  $a 
atmospheric  probe  on  the  1969  flight 
would  be  only  slightly  better  than  that 
which  could  be  obtained  from  the  flyby 
alone.  In  fact,  one  of  the  princlp«a  ei- 
perlmenters  on  atmospheric  density  lor 
the  Mariner  flights  to  Mars  and  Venue 
believes  that  the  data  from  Mariner  IV 
supported  by  the  1969  Mariner  flyby  find- 
ings is  sufficient  for  Voyager  spacecraft 
design.  He  believes  that  the  data  from 
Mariner  rv  supported  by  the  1969  Mari- 
ner fljrby  data  will  provide  enough  infor- 
mation to  construct  a  model  representa- 
tive of  the  Martian  atmosphere  which 
could  not  be  significantly  improved  by  a 
single  vertical  sample. 

The  technical  people  responsible  for 
spacecraft  design  and  devekH>ment  and 
overall  mission  success,  although  agree- 
ing that  at  atmospheric  probe  would  pro- 
vide useful  data,  state  that  time  remain- 
ing does  not  permit  incorporation  of  aa 
atmospheric  probe  into  the  1969  mission 
and  still  provide  an  acceptable  degree  at 
confldence  for  mission  success.  That  Is, 
if  an  atmospheric  probe  were  incorpo- 
rated into  the  1969  Mariner  Mars  mis- 
sion at  this  late  date,  the  probability  of 
success  would  be  low  and  the  risk  unao- 
ceptable. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  assessment  ol 
the  committee  after  careful  evaluatltm 
that  the  possibility  of  obtaining  slightly 
more  data  from  a  1969  Mars  probe  doei 
not  in  any  way  equate  with  forgoing 
an  (Hiportunity  to  Investigate  another 
planet  for  about  an  equivalent  expendi- 
ture of  funds.  Further,  the  committee 
does  not  believe,  particularly  with  a  very 
tight  and  carefully  balanced  budget,  that 
it  is  Judicious  to  make  such  extensive  re- 
allocations from  other  OSSA  programs 
to  support  another  single  endeavor. 

In  the  programs  of  the  Office  of  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology,  the 
House  has  proposed  the  addition  of  $14 
million  to  the  SNAP-8  development  proj- 
ect to  support  more  component  testing. 
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and  $7.5  million  to  undert  ifx  a  near  full 
length  260-inch  solid  mote  9  firing  rather 
than  another  half  length  )i$  pnvosed  by 
NASA.  These  are  hardwafqe  testing  and 
demonstration  programs;  and  although 
the  conmiittee  agrees  that  certain 
demonstration  wo^  is  essential  to  re- 
search programs,  the  conitnittee  is  not 
persuaded  that  these  additions  will  make 
a  significant  contribution  tO  the  conduct 
of  these  programs  as  already  scheduled 
by  NASA.  J  I 

The  House  also  added  $2  million  to  the 
aeronautics  request  for  aq<iitional  effort 
on  V/STOL.  SST  and  hoise  control. 
Tbe  committee  concurs  wSth  this  addi- 
tion. However,  it  reconunaids  it  be  ap- 
plied to  noise  research  oiity  because  of 


Idltlonal  In- 
the  aircraft 

of  the  Of- 

cquisition  by 

not  believe 

rork    opera- 


.^nds  accept- 

»f  $4.8  million 

on  program, 

level  for  the 

program 

mlnation 

itry  and  the 


the  Interise  Interest  and 
vestlgatlons  recommended 
noise  problem. 

The  House  cut  the  reqi 
flee  of  Tracking  and  Data 
$13,965,000  because  it  dii 
the  full  request  for  m 
tlons  was  Justified.  Fiscal  iyear  1967  will 
see  increased  launch  activity  and  the 
necessary  full  activation  of  several  new 
manned  space  flight  net^vrk  stations, 
certain  deep  space  network  stations,  and 
the  activation  of  the  Instru]|ientatlon  air- 
craft and  instrumentatiori  shii>s,  all  of 
which  are  added  operaticvial  activities. 
The  committee  believes  N^A's  request 
is  reasoiuible  and.  further,  that  the 
agency  should  have  sufficient  flexibility 
In  this  area  during  the  perihjd  these  fals- 
ities are  being  brought  "on  line"  to  as- 
sure their  complete  operational  readiness 
to  perform  their  assign^  functions. 
Accordingly,  the  item  is  ii^commended 
for  restoration  to  the  NAS4  {request  level 

Ta.t  conmiittee  recoi 
ance  of  the  NASA  request 
for  the  technology  uUllzal 
which  is  consistent  with 
previous  2  fiscal  years, 
for  the  identification  and 
of  new  technology  to  lndi 
general  public  is  very  vital  |  [however,  the 
program  is  in  an  experimeuAl  stage  still 
and,  therefore,  the  committee  does  not 
concur  with  the  House  prnnwal  to  add 
$200,000  to  the  program  at  this  time. 

CONBTBOCnoM  OF  rACtUTXlB 

The  cunmittee  believes  that  the  NASA 
Construction  of  Fadliti^l  request  of 
$101,500,000  Is  justified  and  Warrants  the 
full  support  of  the  Senate!  With  one  ex- 
ertion, which  is  the  Lunar  Sample  Re- 
ceiving Laboratory.  This  <  laboratory  is 
designed  to  provide  a  Iimar  nuiterlal 
eootrol,  measurement,  anq '  dlstributlcxi. 
and  astronaut  quarantine  {capal^ty  to 
prevent  the  transmission  1 0f  any  con- 
tamination from  the  lunar  envlrotmient 
to  the  earth.  It  is  estimate  to  cost  $9.1 
million  and  would  be  eonsiructed  at  the 
Hanned  Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston. 
The  committee  agrees  completely.  In 
principle,  with  the  necessity  for  this  facil- 
ity, and  its  location  adjaco^^  to  the  focal 
point  of  astronaut  and  mtumed  qoace- 
«»ft  activity.  However,  tbe  current 
pun  does  indude  many  unuue  features, 
ttid  since  it  is  in  tbe  prelli  $nary  dfirign 
stages,  the  committee  reocttmiends  a  $1 
^Bion  cut  to  assure  absolu^^  austerity  In 
we  design  and  construdMoo  of  this 
Ikelllty. 

OXn 706— Part  8 


The  House  reduced  the  NASA  request 
of  $10  million  for  additional  facilities  at 
the  Electronics  Research  Center  to  $5 
million.  Although  these  faculties  are  a 
part  of  the  master  plan,  the  House  be- 
lieved that  delays  in  site  acquisition 
would  not  enable  NASA  to  fuUy  utilize 
fuiuls  sJready  authorized  for  this  Center. 
The  conmiittee  reviewed  this  very  care- 
fully, and  it  has  determined  from  re- 
cent events  that  the  site  acquisition 
problems  are  essentially  resolved:  Land 
delivery  schedules  are  formalized,  con- 
struction designs  are  In  process  and.  in 
the  final  analysis.  NASA  will  be  able  to 
utilize  the  full  $10  million  request  in  or- 
der to  maintain  mcunentum  in  this  con- 
struction program.  The  committee  be- 
lieves it  is  important  to  provide;  these 
facilities  on  an  orderly  basis  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  inasmuch  as  space  is 
now  being  rented,  and  will  continue  to 
be  rented,  to  provide  space  for  the  high- 
ly capable  technical  staff  which  is  being 
brought  on  board  at  that  location.  The 
EKC  facilities  program  must  keep  pace 
if  these  personnel  are  to  be  e^ectlvely 
utilized. 

NASA  requested  $581,000  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Hazardous  Operations  Labo- 
ratory at  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter to  provide  test  cells  and  other  facili- 
ties In  which  to  house  explosive  and 
other  hazardous  operations  associated 
with  the  development  testing  of  im- 
proved sensors  and  instrumentation  sys- 
tems to  measure  launch  vehicle  perform- 
ance. This  facility  was  deleted  by  the 
House  as  they  believed  that  the  need  for 
the  facility  is  more  related  to  future  than 
current  programs.  The  conunittee  has 
noted  that  the  continued  development  of 
improved  sensors  and  reliable  flight  ve- 
hicle instrumentation  is  basic  to  enhanc- 
ing knowledge  of  and  assuring  the  suc- 
cessful performance  of  all  vehicles,  either 
present  or  future,  and  also  that  these 
operations  are  presently  being  conducted 
in  temporary  or  Inadequate  facilities, 
thereby  Introducing  imneceesary  haz- 
ards. Accordingly,  the  conunittee  is  rec- 
ommending approval  of  this  facill^. 
ADiamsnuTivx  oPBunom 

The  ccunmlttee  has  beoi  increasingly 
ccmcemed  about  the  continued  growth 
in  the  niunber  and  grade  level  of  direct 
NASA  personnel,  except  at  the  ERC,  and 
the  increase  in  average  salary  within  the 
agency.  Further,  there  have  been  slg- 
lUflcant  adjustments  within  the  other 
object  classifications — support  services 
contracts,  equipment  procurement,  and 
80  forth — which  indicate  some  el^nent 
of  poor  estimating  as  well  as  certain  in- 
consistencies between  items  charged  to 
administrative  operations  and  to  re- 
search and  development.  The  conunit- 
tee also  believes  that  the  overtdl  budget- 
ary limitations  suid  the  demands  of  the 
Manned  Space  Flight  program  may  have 
\mdxily  constrained  the  allocations  to  the 
Ofllce  of  Advanced  Research  and  Teeh- 
n<dogy  and  the  Office  of  Space  Science 
and  Applications.  The  former  is  par- 
ticularly critical,  we  brieve,  since  much 
of  the  advanced  research  effort  within 
NASA  is  the  responsibility  of  this  office, 
and  this  in  turn  is  conducted  "in  house." 
Therefore,  any  reduction  in  this  area 
would  have  a  very  telling  Impact  on  the 


personnel  who  conduct  Uie  aeronautics 
and  space  research. 

The  House  reduced  NASA's  $663,900.- 
000  request  for  administrative  operations 
by  $19,689,850.  This  reduction  was  made 
against  the  three  primary  institutional 
program  offices  within  NASA.  The  larg- 
est reduction  was  against  the  Office  of 
Advanced  Research  and  Tedmology, 
amounting  to  $9.448,850— with  $3.5  mil- 
lion against  OSSA  and  $6,741,000  against 
OM8F. 

In  view  of  the  concern  expressed  re- 
garding the  personnel  area,  the  commit- 
tee is  recoomiendlng  a  $6  million  re- 
duction to  be  assessed  solely  against 
maimed  space  flight  or  direcUy  support- 
ing activities  with  no  reduction  against 
the  programs  of  OART  or  OSSA.  Fur- 
ther, in  view  of  tbe  other  considerations 
noted,  the  ooounlttee  believes  that  a 
more  logical  ordering  of  the  adminis- 
trative operations  account  is  needed. 
Particularly  the  conunittee  believes  that 
sc«ne  refiiiement  wlthhi  the  adminis- 
trative operations  account  is  possible 
through  combination  and  separatimi  of 
expense  claaslflcations  that  have  mean- 
ingful relationships  to  each  other  and 
that  will  in  turn  provide  improved  con- 
trol and  better  performance  measure- 
ment. Accordingly,  the  committee  is  also 
reconunendlng  subdividing  adnUnlstra- 
tive  operations  into: 

First,  personnel  compensation  and 
personnel  benefits  with  a  ceiling  of  $397,- 
444,000,  with  a  provision  for  a  1-per- 
cent increase,  if  warranted,  by  changing 
circumstances  during  tbe  budget  year; 
and 

Second,  other  administrative  opera- 
tions expenses  with  a  ceiling  of  $361,- 
456.000.  with  a  provision  for  an  increase 
of  10  percent  in  the  event  unusual  cir- 
cumstances are  encoimtered  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  category, 
the  committee  is  not  convinced  that 
there  is  a  clear-cut  distinction  between 
expenditures,  particulafly  in  the  service 
and  support  area,  made  directly  by  NASA 
or  by  a  contractor,  or  between  these  types 
of  expenditures  when  arbitrarily  clsMd- 
fled  into  administrative  operations  or  re- 
search and  develc^unent.  The  o(»nmlt- 
tee  believes  that  in  view  of  this  situa- 
tion NASA  should  have  sufBdent  flexibil- 
ity through  the  transfer  of  funds  to  or- 
ganize on  the  (Hwrating  basis  that  will 
produce  the  most  efficient  operation  in 
this  somewhat  heterogeneous  area. 


NASA  has  requested  an  increase  from 
one-half  of  1  percent  to  1  percent  of  Its 
authority  to  ti«nsf er  funds  into  the  con- 
structi<m  of  facilities  approi^tion  to 
meet  unforeseen  reqxiirements.  The 
Congress  established  the  one-half  M  1 
percent  level  in  the  fiscal  year  1966  au- 
thorization based  up<»  a  review  of  oper- 
ating experience,  and  the  committee  has 
not  been  persuaded  that  dreumstancee 
have  changed  which  at  this  time  war- 
rant Increasing  the  one-half  (A  1  per- 
cent. The  House  has  already  approved 
continuing  the  one-half  of  1  percent 
Into  flsoal  year  1967. 

As  a  result  at  a  single  audit  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  of  archlteet- 
englneer  expenses  ineurred  br  KASA, 
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which  indicates  that  NAaA  has  exceeded 
the  statutory  limitation  of  6  percent  es- 
tablished by  10  n.8.C.  3S0«(d>,  NASA 
has  requested  relief  from  the  limitation 
by  amendment  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958.  This  re- 
lief would  take  the  form  of  authortty  for 
the  administrator  to  grant  an  exception 
to  the  6-peroent  limitation  in  those  dr- 
cumstances  he  deemed  necessary.  After 
extensive  review  of  this  matter,  the  com- 
mittee is  not  persuaded  that  statutory 
relief  is  in  order,  but  rather  that  a  study 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  establish  the  extent  to 
which  consistent  application  of  archi- 
tect-engineer contracting  policies  are 
being  efTeeted  by  the  varlotis  agencies  of 
the  Fedwal  Qovemment.  Accordingly, 
the  report  reomnmends  such  a  study  after 
which  it  is  expected  that  appropriate 
action  will  be  initiated,  as  indicated  by 
the  findings,  to  achieve  proper  and  uni- 
form A-E  contracting  practices  among 
the  several  agencies. 

In  fiscal  yei^  1966  the  House  proposed 
and  the  committee  concurred,  with 
amendmmt.  in  the  language  of  section 
5  of  the  authorization  act  which  stated 
that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  Cor.gress 
that  NASA  should  promote  geographical 
distribution  of  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  whenever  feasible.  NASA 
has  stated  that  they  understand  the  un- 
derlying philosophy  of  this  action  and 
suggest  that  the  section  is  no  longer 
needed.  The  House,  however,  has  rein- 
troduced the  language  into  this  year's 
legislation.  The  committee  has  agreed 
with  the  House  and  is  recommending 
that  this  provision  be  continued  into 
fiscal  year  1M7. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  very  muA  en- 
Joyed  the  committee  work  on  this  bill. 
»  is  a  reasonable  budget.  It  Is  a  little 
tighter  as  budgets  go.  perhaps  too  tight. 
Nevertheless,  we  support  the  measure 
and  iM^w  that  it  will  be  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

'  Mrs.  SBOTH.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
ted  distinguished  chairman  of  our  coni- 
mlttee  has  already  given  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  this  authorization.  I  in- 
tend to  discuss  several  highlights  of  the 
bill  and  the  general  phUoeophy  behind 
our  national  space  effort. 

While  15.008  mllHon  la  a  substantial 
amount  of  money,  it  is,  in  my  Judgment, 
barely  enough  to  mahitain  the  momen- 
tum necessary  to  reach  our  national 
space  commitments  for  this  decade. 
There  Is  precious  little  to  the  bill  for  ac- 
ttvltor  beyond  the  ApoUo  landing.  I  have 
■aid  on  this  floor  for  a  number  of  years 
that  we  must  face  up  to  what  our  future 
in  space  is.  For  Oongress  to  force  this 
decision  by  M»fcT«1"f  with  and  changing 
current  NASA  programs  at  this  time 
would  be  HI  advised.  TUs  bin  reflects 
the  oonfldenoe  of  our  committee  in 
^ASA'A  programing  Judgment  so  far  as 
those  programs  have  been  projected. 

In  Mktttlao  to  reinstating  the  Admin- 
l«tratton's  ortglnal  requested  prcgrams 
we  have  made  a  prooeduiml  etenge  In 
tke  handling  of  NASA's  admli^tmtive 
operations  account  which  Invelwe  some 
94^Sj^  iBlUlon.  By  breaking  thiz  ac- 
oemit  Into  two'  Une  Items.  Tenoimel 
orwgwnsatlon"  for  NASA  emptoyeaa  and 


I 


"Other  eaq)enses."  the  Oongress  is  placed 
in  a  better  position  to  exercise  control 
over  this  account. 

Before  I  discuss  our  space  program  in 
a  historical  and  phlloaophlcal  light,  i 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compli- 
ment the  chairman  and  the  staff;  the 
chairman  tor  his  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  bill  and  his  objectivity  and 
fairness  in  the  handling  of  our  hearings 
and  discussions  on  this  bill,  and  the  staff 
for  their  commendable  assistance  and 
their  usual  cooperative  and  helpful  at- 
titude in  developing  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  immediately  following 
my  prq>ared  runarlcs  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  brief  chronology  showing 
the  evolutionary  events  leading  up  to  the 
present  spfu%  age  be  placed  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

I.   INTBODTTCnoW 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
in  Vietnam  has  already  forced  a  sub- 
stantial cut  in  the  NASA  budget.  Any 
further  reduction  in  this  stringent  budg- 
et would  seriously  impede  the  program 
that  has  moved  so  dramatically  in  recent 
years  to  wipe  out  the  space  lead  the  Rus- 
sians assumed  in  1957. 

Decisions  are  needed  now  on  our  next 
steps  in  space  exploration  and  utiliza- 
tion. One  of  the  anomalies  of  the  space 
business  is  thai  it  begins  to  "go  out  of 
business"  before  the  first  operational  ve- 
hicles are  flown;  also  leadtime  consid- 
erations. 

It  must  be  hoped  that  we  have  learned 
enough  from  the  past  to  put  aside  for 
all  Ume  any  feelings  of  comfortable  as- 
surance that  science  tmd  technology  are 
areas  in  which  the  United  States  will 
remain  flrmly  and  forever  supreme.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  we  should  have 
felt  such  assurance  in  the  past  for  we 
did,  as  a  nation,  establish  an  early  tech- 
nological ascendancy  over  the  other 
countries  of  the  world. 

The  reasoQs  for  this  are  many. 

n.  THX  KXSOUBCXS 

Our  Nation  has  been  blessed  with 
bountiful  resoiures — not  only  abundant 
raw  materials,  water  for  transportati(Ui 
and  power,  a  temperate  climate— but  also 
the  people — the  entrepreneurs,  the  busi- 
nessmen, the  explorers,  the  scientists  and 
technologists— with  the  vision  and  cour- 
age to  develcK)  and  cairitalize  m  the  nat- 
ural resources. 

The  third  major  elonent  in  developing 
our  economy  has  been  the  American  free 
enterprise  system.  This  competitive  as- 
pect of  our  economy  has  provided  a  pow- 
erful stimulus  to  the  rapid  development 
of  oiir  potentials  as  a  nation. 

nx.  THx  ftncnro  nTNcnoirs 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  pres- 
sures creating  the  great  surges  in  pitw- 
ress  whether  it  be  in  science,  technol- 
ogy, exploration,  or  economic  and  social 
devdoixnent— come  from  outside  forees 
and  oooaideratlons.  For  example,  his- 
tory shows  us  that,  sooner  or  later,  civi- 
lization makes  use  of  new  dlscovcrlCB  and 
Ittvcntians.  But  the  timing  of  their  ap- 
pUcation  depends  upon  forces  outside 


of  technology.  These  forces  are  ths 
tides  and  currents  and  great  swells  ot 
human  affairs  which  resolve  into  na- 
tional cultural  troids  and  intemati(»ai 
politics. 

m  this  coimtry.  the  major  forcing 
functions  have  traditionally  been  our 
representative  and  democratic  form  of 
govenunent.  our  free  and  competitlTa 
economy,  our  inherent  instincts  for  Jus- 
tice and  liberty,  the  magic  influence  of 
the  frontier,  and  international  ge(HX>llt- 
ical  considerations. 

It  is  these  forcing  functions  which 
mainly  set  the  pace  of  progress  and  de- 
velopment. Space  is  no  exception.  In- 
deed,  tlie  great  surge  In  space  research 
and  exploration  is  a  classic  example  of 
this  historical  pattern.  It  was  these 
forcing  functions  which  set  in  motion 
the  revolution  in  science  and  technology 
which  has  brought  us  to  the  era  we  know 
as  the  Space  Age.  And  it  is  these  forc- 
ing functions  which  today  and  tomor- 
row will  determine  our  future  course  and 
oiu-  future  policies  in  space. 

rv.  TRX  LKSSONS  Or  HISTOBT 

Few  dispute  that  today  we  do  indeed 
stand  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era 
But  the  meaning  of  that  era  is  often 
seen  only  dimly  and  superficially.  For 
soBoe.  it  Is  nothing  more  than  a  race  to 
be  first  on  the  moon.  To  others,  it  meana 
only  adjusting  our  notions  of  the  ulti- 
mate speed  of  travel  from  the  potential 
of  the  Jet  aircraft  to  the  potential  of 
the  rocket  transport.  This  generation, 
as  has  been  true  of  all  generations,  un- 
derestimates the  mesming  of  the  events 
of  our  time  at  Its  own  peril. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  new 
frontier  of  space  does  not  look  very 
promising  to  a  tax-minded  citizen  or  to 
a  profit-minded  Inisinessman.  "To  these 
pec^Ie  I  would  say  that  every  nee 
frontier  has  presented  the  same  prob- 
lems of  vision  and  risk.  It  has  bem 
pointed  out,  for  example,  that  Lelf  Eric- 
son  discovered  the  North  American  con- 
tinent 500  years  before  Columbus,  but 
apparently  the  Vikings  did  not  have  the 
vision  to  see  anything  worthwhile  on  this 
vast,  empty  continent,  and  so  histoty 
waited  for  another  half  milleimlum. 

It  does  take  a  great  deal  of  vision  to 
see  beyond  the  initial  difficulties  of  open- 
ing a  new  frontier.  No  one  would  pre- 
tend to  foresee  all  the  econonUc.  pcditi- 
eal,  social,  and  cultural  changes  that  wil 
follow  In  the  wake  of  our  explorations 
in  space,  any  more  than  the  people  in 
the  days  of  Columbus  could  foresee  ttie 
20th  century  world.  However,  counties 
examples  from  history  show  that  it  doei 
pay,  often  in  the  most  unexpected  wayi; 
for  man  to  satisfy  his  natural  cuilosltf- 
There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  a  dynamic  space  program  will  ulti- 
mately bring  rewards  in  knowledge,  woa> 
ders,  and  resources  far  surpassing  the  in- 
vestment it  requires  in  money,  materlsia 
and  tnalnpower. 

No  generation  or  nation  has  been  fei* 
mune  to  the  hazards  of  shortsighted* 
nets,  or  what  I  call  "tuimel  viskm."  B 
seems  tliat  a  time  of  challenge,  in  psr- 
tlcular,  always  produces  more  then  Its 
share  of  skeptics  and  nay-sayers.  tta* 
bcUa  at  Spein  had  advizers  who  tried* 
talk  her  out  of  financing  Columbine  vof^ 
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■ge.  But  the  bold  spirits  a'  that  time 
did  venttire  into  the  unknowh,  and  they 
turned  their  age  Into  an  era  of  unprece- 
dented discovery  and  exploifitlon  which 
changed  the  history  of  the  itfhole  world 

When  Lewis  and  Clark 
tpochal  expedition  of  explor 
American  Northwest,   the 
many  and  vocal.    Lewis 
not  know   what   they   w 
Tljey  ran  Into  such  things 
stone  phenomena,  which 

curiosities  and  tourist  a ,, 

the  other  hand,  they  discovered  such 
things  as  the  salmon  runs  of!  ^e  Colum- 
bia River,  and  the  great  thbber  stands 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  w^i^h  opened 
that  whole  area  for  economii 
trial  development. 

Even  tliose  in  this  body  are 
to  "tunnel  vision."  The  foE 
may  have  a  familiar  ring  to 

What  do  we  want  of  thla  vi^  worttOMa 
ana  of  shifting  sanda  and  wblrlMola  of  dti«tt 
To  what  xise  could  we  ever  hopet  to  put  tbtee 
tmertt  or  ttieae  endless  moiu^t^  ranges? 

Does  that  sound  like  the  werds  of  one 
of  the  present-day  moon  critics?  Per- 
haps. But  these  words  werej  Qx>ken  in 
1844  by  the  illustriotis  Se^i^fttor  from 
Uassachusetts,  Daniel  W( 
ing  an  appropriation  of  $50,< 
mall  service  to  California. 

Throughout  history  even  _. 
sponsible  and  respected  lead^i 
atlng  the  potential  of  scleni 
nologlcal    breakthroughs, 
invariably  erred  on  the  side 
aervative.    For  example,  we 
Lord  Rutherford's  assertion 
atomic  energy  would  have 
application.   His  enormous  .. 
to  the  understanding  of  th( 
little  to  contribute   to   his 
Povhet.    Other    examples 
crystal  balls"  may  be  found 
tka.  rocketry,  and  many  othi 

Consider  the  development 
Ution  by  the  airplane.   The 
tl*  Simon  Newcomb  wrote 
May   not    aui    mechanics    bel  I  ultimately 
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torced  to  admit  that  aerial  fllglk^  is  one  of 
that  great  class  of  problems  with  which  man 
can  never  hope  to  cope,  and  glviej  up  aU  «t- 
Wmpts  to  grapple  with  it?  | 

But  men  like  Langley  and  the  Wright 
brothers  were  ah-eady  at  wc  ik  on  the 
problem,  and  the  first  powi-i^  flight 
esme  the  same  year.  In  his  f  ^st  flights 
am  soared  only  a  few  hundittd  feet  off 
the  ground  and  at  much  leaiithan  100 
miles  an  hour.  Today  we  span  our  con- 
sent in  4  hours  and  cross  octens  in  Jet 
wnsporte,  and  are  working  to  provide 
Iff  transportatitm  at  supersoi^lc  speeds. 

The  history  of  research 
Bent  hi  this  country  has  . 
f«Peated  preoccupation  with  _^  ^„..>,..v 
r^uirements  of  the  Nation  to^the  ne- 
fwt  of  the  basic  long-rarije'  efforts 
■leeded  to  maintain  leadershlS  In  vital 
»'«as  of  science  and  technolof*. '   '•■     ' 

Because  of  the  Initiative  f^^Mi«it 
M  the  Wright  brothers,  this  Nfition  de- 
Woped  the  capacity  for  mai^  pow- 
«wl  flight,  freeing  him  frwn  iie  bonds 
<Wch  throughout  history  hu  jconflned 
•■activities  to  land  and  sea.  1  ie  Onlte4 
**te8  became  the  first  counliy  in  ^ 
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world  to  possess  a  military  airplane  when, 
in  1908.  the  Army  Signal  Cori»  contract- 
ed for  a  Wright  biplane. 

Yet  prior  to  World  War  I  this  Nation 
was  still  so  preoccupied  with  conven- 
tional weapons  systems  that  it  neglected 
the  development  of  aeronautics— the 
force  which  was  to  domiiuite  waxttixe  for 
the  next  half  century.  In  1914  the 
United  States  possessed  ftower  military 
ah-craf t  and  of  inferior  types  than  the 
six  leading  aeronautical  nations — includ- 
ing Mexico.  The  United  States  to  1914 
was  the  only  major  nation  in  the  world 
not  to  possess  an  up-to-date  wind  tun- 
nel. By  November  1918  not  one  aircraft 
of  American  design  and  manufacture  had 
entered  combat  operations  during  Wbrld 
WarL 

In  the  1930's  we  were  so  preoccupied 
with  refinement  of  conventional  piston- 
driven  ahxraft  that  we  made  little  prog- 
ress in  Jet  propulsion.  MeahWhile.  the 
Germans  began  developing  Jet-piopelled 
military  aircraft  and  5%-ton  V-3  rockets 
which  almost  spelled  disaster  in  World 
Warn. 

In  the  last  1940s,  despite  the  fact  that 
Robert  Ooddard  had  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  a  Uauld-fueled  rocket  en- 
gine in  this  country  in  1920.  and  despite 
the  memory  of  the  V-2'8  raining  on  Lon- 
don during  the  blitz,  we  were  so  preoc- 
cupied with  mating  Jet  aircraft  to  our 
exclusively  held  atom-bomb  capability 
Uiat  we  neglected  missihy  while  oUier 
nations  forged  ahead.  In  the  fifties,  with 
our  nuclear  monopoly  gone,  we  were  so 
preoccupied  with  the  development  of  our 
ballistic  missile  program  that  we  ne- 
glected the  opportunity  to  become  first  in 
space.  And  finally,  the  gap  in  manned 
space  flight  was  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  postponement  of  the  decision  to  pro- 
ceed beyond  Project  Mercury,  from  Sep- 
tember 1960  until  July  1961.  when  the 
present  maimed  lunar  landing  program 
was  approved  by  the  Congress  as  a  major 
national  goal. 

V.  COVCLCSIOW 

Today  the  Nation  faeea— and  we  all 
face — this  question:  Have  we  learned 
enough  from  the  bitter  and  costly  ex- 
periences of  the  last  half  century  not 
only  to  carry  out  with  determination  the 
requirements  of  the  present  in  space  re- 
search and  development,  but  also  to  ex- 
ercise the  vision  which  is  demanded  if 
we  are  not,  once  again,  to  And  ourselves 
lagging  In  the  next  phase  of  this  chal- 
lenging effort. 

Thus,  while  we  may  take  well-deserved 
pride  over  the  Nation's  recent  accom- 
plishments in  space,  we  must  not  delude 
ourselves  with  any  thought  that  lead- 
ership in  this  fast-moving  age  can  be 
maintahied  with  anything  less  than  dp- 
termhied,  wholehearted,  and  sustained 
effort.  '  .'  ,  t 

The  decisions  which  cbnfront'ustbdity 
are  those  which  will  determine  whether 
the  history  of  the  last  half  century  will 
repeat  itself  a  few  years  hence,  and 
whether  we  will  once  again  experience 
a  bitter  awakening  to  the  faot  that  oth- 
ers have  seized  the  initiative  in  the  more 
advanced  space  missions  of  the  future. 
Indeed,  in  today's  xiold  war  arena,  the 
question  boils  down  to  whether  this  Narr 
tlon  can  afford  such  a  luxury,  in  terms  of 


our  very  survival.  For  It  la  dear  that 
future  leadership  in  this  scientiflc  and 
teclmological  oompetitlon — which  has 
such  great  economic,  military,  and  polit- 
ical signlfloanee— will  not  be  easily  heid, 
nor  would  it  be  easily  regained  once  loet 

1 


CHaoNOLOGT:  Majob  Stsps  ams  Faoxoes  dr 

TRX  BOOfRnCK  OCTSLOraiZHT  OT  TOS  TTMRto 
STATI8 

For  the  purposes  of  this  ohronology,  the 
history  of  ^e  XTnlted  States  has  l>eett  hrofeen 
down  Into  severai  general  eras;  mtlsioa  Into 
such  chronolvgleal  periods  U  alwaj*  MMtrary 
and  there  Is,  unavoUtably,  a  oertato  amount 
of  overlap  of  historical  trends  and  curreiUs 
Into  two  or  more  periods. 

The  selection  of  the  major  events  and  fac- 
tors has,  of  course,  beep  a  siifojeettv*  judg* 
ment.  .        w 

As  a  general  ststseaant.  It  can  be  said  that 
the  basic  factors  In  advandag  our  eottKnilo 
growth  have  been:  external  threat,  or,oam- 
petltloa;  economic  opportxmlty;  private  en- 
twprlse,  or  entrefveneursblp;  advances  in 
technology;  exploration  of  the  unknown;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  men  of  vision. 

In  addition ,  a  number  of  other  Instttutlone 
and  social  factors  have  accounted  signifi- 
cantly for  our  Nation's  economic  greatness. 
First,  the  country's  economic  growth  >*«* 
been  accomplished  under  an  economic  sys- 
tem of  private  enterprise  and  private  own- 
ership. A  high  level  of  public  education  has 
been  another  prerequisite  in  this  develop- 
ment. Moreover,  In  the  United  States,  the 
democratlo  suffrage,  along  with  civil  rights 
protections,  produces  a  more  resoitfceful  *".«1 
reliant  worker  an  employer.  FlnaUy.  the 
country's  system  of  Jwlsprudence  prcwldee 
a  means  for  li^dlvtduals— and  bueloesses  i 
who  have  been  wronged  to  seek  redress. 

1T7S-1SO0 :     TRX    fOUMOIlfO     OV    «■■     WMinOll 

The  Revc^ution  (1776-1783).    "    '  >  ' 

Prime  factors:  Eztsmal  ttu«at. 

The  Cotton  Oln  (Whitney— 1783) .  Tobac- 
co farming  had  been  the  basic  occupatioa 
In  the  South;  now  Cotton  was  King. 

Prime  factors:  Enterprise,  technology  eoo- 
ncmlc  opportunity.  ' 

tntroductton  of  firearms  with  standardized 
parts  (Whitney— 17B8) .  This  established 
the  principle  of  Interchangeable  parts,  which 
la  basic  to  the  whole  industrial  mass  pro- 
duction concept  of  the  TT.S. 

Prime  factors :  Enterprise,  technology,  eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

laoo-isse 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  (1803),  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  (1804);  fur  traders  and 
hunters  begin  pioneering  In  tbe  West. 

Prime  factors:  Vision,  eirpioration,  enter- 
prise, opportunity, ' 

Tlie  War  of  1813-18. 

Prime  factors:  External  threat. 

The  Industrial  lEtevohitloti  and  the  OomlAg 
of  the  Factory.  The  "Transportation  Revo- 
lution": hard-surface  roads  and  tun^>Ikti^ 
canals,  steam  navigation  (Fulton  and  the 
Clermont— 1807;  Stevens  and  the  Phoeal^-? 
(1808). 

Prime  factors:  Tecl^^fdogy.  enterprise', 
vision,  opportunity.  ''   ''^      ^*  w^  )>  ''•T' 

isso-isso:  THX  "na 


"tR*  aoaanro  roxms;''  ncnoHAL  oontlbbt 
"Mamfeet  Deattny;^'  the  |feslam  War;  ^ 

Oold  Rush  of  •«.  -..■'J  ~  -.trfv.T^ 

Rapid  growth  Ih  ift^mlittldn. 

!Prime  factors:  Vtsion,  external  threat»'8Sr- 
ploratlon,  opportunity. 

The  MeOonnick  reap8r,  the  Oeere  plow. 
THe  telegraph.  The  Taaieae  CUpper  (dev^ 
oped  doruig.tlils  p«itoa>  was  a  vital  Caotar 
fctha  maaa  ImmlgiaMon  to  the  tijS.,  theOoM 
Rush,  ana  tlie  expanding  fw^gn  tr»a».i-   . 

Prime  factors:  Technoloffy,  eBtetpzlae.  ook 
portunlty. 
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TIM  ^>«aiiiff  or  tiM  froatlw  prodocMl «  de- 
aund  for  brMch-loadad  UMt  rtpaattof  flr»- 
anaa.  rwumog  Jn  braeeftibloek  rlflM,  UrMrnw 
with  ravQlTtat  cyllndnm,  uid  mataUlo  oar- 
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na  'Railway  mb~' 

09*  TRS 


^ay  2S,  I9ee 


PrloM  fMtort:  K^lomti^n,  tUIoo.  anUr- 
pclM^  opportttnlty,  tocbnotoffy. 
tMi-iM«: 


or  TRS  TTiraOlf 


■▼Anon 


THx  "ozLoiD  ACT"  or  htdustkiai. 
un  or  KAinTrAOiTTaiiro  axs 


or 

Tte  Olvll  Wmr  and  tMbaotoglaa  Inaova- 
tlooa  tttnralsUd  »  period  of  unprecMleQtod 
latfurtrUl  growth. 

Major  factors:  new  tachnolo^  and  prodoc- 
ttoa  BMthoda;  tirteUnaj  in  production  and 
dOtrtbutlon  of  goodi;_an  aboadanco  of  na- 
tural rMouroes,  Invntmant  capital.  Ubor, 
markata;  eeonontoal  transportotloo: 
vtlllaatloa  of  power,  favorable  goT- 
at  poUdee:  maea  Immlcratlon:  new 
toola  and  teolinlquee;  and  the  adTenture- 
aome  aplrlt  ntirtured  by  a  young  and 
undeveloped  oountry.  The  entrapreneun; 
RockefeUer.  Oamegle,  Morgan,  VanderbUt. 
et  al. 

The  Invention*:  the  electric  Ught  (Bdl- 
eoB— laao):  telephone  (Bell — 1876);  the 
wlreleee  (Karoonl — ISBOi):  ateam  turbine 
(MM):  the  air  brake  (Weatlnghouae).  The 
to*  UM  of  the  Beeeemer  prooees  In  the  U.8. 
to  18«*.  ftteam  navigation  beoomee  practl- 
eal  and  ^rofltaMe.  The  practical  application 
ct  the  ataaai  turbtoe.  eleetrtc  generators,  and 
oleetrto  aoton  uahered  to  the  Bectrloal  Am 
of  the  iMWa.  ^^ 

The  production  and  distribution  of  elec- 
ttlotty  revotutlonlaed  teanaporutlon.  fac- 
tory  production,   and   lllumtoatlon 


Wiae  taetora:  Vision,  enterprise,  technol- 
otr.  opportunity. 

lase-ieae:  nn  amauoics  or  ths  u.a.  a*  a 


The  Spanish-American  War,  the  Panama 
Oanal.  World  War  L 

Prime  factors:  Kitamal  threat. 

Innovatkms  to  production  and  eontrti: 
mass  production  (tot  aaaambly  line  used  In 
botthng  of  beer  In  1006;  appUed  to  auto- 
BiobQe  manufacturing  by  Ford  to  1918). 

The  automobile,  airplane,  electricity.  In- 
ternal combustion  engine,  hydro-electrto 
power^fuel  oU.  new  alloys,  and  chemical 
proeeasas  changed  the  oomidezloii  of  manu- 
faoturtog.  transportation  and  oommunlca- 
ttoo. 

Prime  faetota:  yuAon.  technology,  enter- 
prise,  opportuntty. 

^•••-iaeo:   "thb  aoAanre  TrnttrraM,"  rmoa- 
noLATioM,  pspsasaiuw,   trs  msw 


impact  of  new  teohaology:  electricity,  ra- 
dio. appUaaeea.  aynthetlca/plastlos  (flrat 
synthetlo— layon— devtfoped  by  duPont  to 
IMS).  More  eOclent  transportaUon,  com- 
munications, eleetrloal  power.  AutomoUve, 
ohemlcal  and  tiebtrlcal  Industries  become 
domtoaat  foroea. 

Prima  faotors:  Tlslab.  enterprise,  teeb- 
aotogy.  opportunity.  ^^ 


I  VA.  ot  A  BiTaa.nTiOKAaT  ma 
World  War  n  aDd  the  Ootd  War. 
Prtaaa  tacter:  •eternal  thnat. 

whanliattoa.  mobility,  leisure, 
reaaarob  and  development:  ad- 
▼aneee  to  theonea  and  tovontlc^:  sdenttflo 
managsmaiM.  Superaottle  aircraft,  atomic 
■^  l^drogMX  power.  mlasUes.  TV.  transts- 
ta»%  fcminlatmaaatlon.  oonputaa,  oy- 
—  "—  automattoB.  aleekraatea.  Impaoted 

Ught-WM^t 


Prime  factor:  Technology,  enterprise,  op- 
portunity. 

issv:  THs  aiBTH  or  tbs  bpagb  act 
Prime    faot<»s:  Kctemal    threat,    vision, 
technology,  enterprlae.  opportunity,  ezplor- 
atton. 

Mr.  ANDER80N.  Mr.  Preeldent,  I 
oomineind  the  Senstor  from  Maine  for 
the  very  fine  statement  she  has  made,  and 
note  acaln  how  eflaotlve  her  work  on  the 
ooakmlttee  has  beai.  and  how  much  ap- 
preciated. 

ME88AOE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIONED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (8.  3283)  to  promote  private 
flnanclng  of  credit  needs  and  to  provide 
for  an  efficient  and  orderly  method  of 
liquidating  financial  assets  held  by  PM- 
eral  credit  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  23, 1966,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

8.  ass.  An  act  to  authorize  conveyance  of 
certato  lands  to  the  SUte  of  Utah  based 
upon  the  fair  market  price;  and 

8.  S383.  An  act  to  promote  private  financ- 
ing of  credit  needs  and  to  provide  for  an  cfll- 
clent  and  orderly  method  of  liquidating 
financial  assets  held  by  Federal  credit  agen- 
dea.  and  for  other  pntpoaas. 


AUTHORmr  TO  SIGN  BILLS.  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAQBS.  AND  FUJB  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  today  im- 
tll  noon  tomorrow,  the  Vice  President  or 
President  pro  tempore  be  authorised  to 
sign  duly  enrolled  bUls;  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  and  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and  committees  to  file 
rqwrts. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
ANDERSON.     Mr.  President,  if 


there  Is  no  further  business  to  oome  be- 
fMp  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
aSjoum  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 
Hie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  9  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tueeday.  May 
24,  I9M,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

EsecuUre  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  23,  1968: 

TBI  ^naciABT 
W.  Arthur  Oarrlty,  Jr..  of  MasaaiiluiseUi. 
"  "^  "-  dlatrtet  Judge  for  the  dlstrtet  o* 


to  be  VA. 


Mamachusetta  vice  a  poaitlon  created  b« 
Public  Law  S7-86  approved  May  19.  i9ei. 

In  trb  Navt 

Daniel  V.  Jamee  (cadet  West  Fotot).  to  be 
a  permanent  ensign  to  the  Supply  Corps  « 
the  Kavy  subject  to  the  quallfleatlaos  thm. 
for  as  provided  by  Uw. 

The  fcdlowlng-namad  miii»>»«pTypp  (Naval 
Aoademy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  to  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy,  to  lieu  of  perma. 
neat  ensigns  m  the  Itoe  of  the  Navy  u 
previously  nominated,  subject  to  the  quallft. 
oatkuis  therefor  as  provided  l^  law: 

Blohard  L.  Martens 

Kenneth  B.  Mills 

Pred  P.  Knust  (Naval  Reeerve  Offlcan' 
Training  Corps  candidate)  to  be  a  permanent 
ensign  to  the  line  of  Staff  Corps  of  the  Navv 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro-' 
vlded  by  law. 

The  foUowlng-named  graduatee  from  Navy 
enlisted  scientific  education  program  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  to  the  line  of  the  Natt 
subject  to  the  quaUflcattons  therefor  as  on. 
vlded  by  Uw:  *^ 

Wmiam  C.  Heeohl 
Orant  W.  Smedley  m 

The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Heserve  ofl- 
oers)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lleutexumts  in  the 
Dental  Corpe  of  the  Navy,  aubject  to  tbe 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
John  F.  Begg  Richard  L.  Martin 

Kenneth  M.  Deeds        Emory  B.  Nelson 
Patrick  C.  Kbert  Robert  T.  Shafer 

Fred  M.  Qrimm  Thomas  C.  Splltsarbw 

Benjamto  O.  Harrison 

In  THS  Masikk  Cobps 

The  foQowlng-named  (meritorious  nco- 
commlssloned  officers)  for  permanent  ap- 
pototment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
to  the  Marine  Corpe.  subject  to  the  quallflea- 
tl<His  therefor  as,  provided  by  law: 

Rodney  H.  Brown 

Michael  R.  Kanne 

■no  P.  Vlsser 

The  foUowlng-named  graduatee  frran  Navy 
mllated  edentlfic  education  program  for 
permanent  appointment  to  the  grade  of  wo- 
ond  lieutenant  to  the  Marine  Corps,  subjaot 
to  the  quallfloatlons  therefor  as  provided  In 
law: 

Chandler  C.  Crangle 
Robert  E.  Delalo 

The  fcrtlowlng-named  (Army  Reeerve  Offl- 
cers'  Training  Corpe  candldatee)  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  secoDd 
lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corpe.  subject  to 
the  quallflcaUons   therefor  as  provided  by 

Claude  E.  King 
Barl  F.  Smith 

Public  Health  Sntvica 
The  foUowing  candldatee  for  personnel  ae- 
tlon   In  the   Regular   Corpe   of  the  PubUe 
Health    Service    subject     to     quallflcatiOBi 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 
I.  For  permanent  promotion: 
To  be  tenior  turgeon 
J.  Carter  WM^t  Heo^  M.  Oelf  and 

I^hUs  a.  Otkul  Robert  J.  Trautman 

DoiuUd  8.  Fredrlokson  Margaret  8.  Wheeler 
Howard  W.  Kopptog      Cameron  L.  Self 


William  B.  Kannti 
■ugene  W.  Veveika 
WaUaoeP.Bowe 
Charles  M.  Bowyer 
Melvto  R.  DavU 
iSUbergeld 


Jamas  L.  Ooddsrd 
T.  PhlUlp  Waalkes 
DooaM  R.  Chad  wick 
Leonard  J.  Duhl 
David  Horwita 
John  L.  Stephenson 


To  be  surgeon 
Joaaph  M.  T>orrueUa      John  H.  w^twi^^nn 


BloiunlI.Myers 
Paul  P.  Carbons 
Dean  K.  Tlreador 
X«lan^  L.  Falrbaaks 


Edward  L.  Michals 
Jaaus  H.  Kauth 
Thomas  M.  Cassidy 
Michael  Ogden 


May  2S,  1966 

Elehard  Ik  Brent 
Alfonso  H.  Holguln 
B.  McDonald  Rlmple 
Bobert  A.  Jordan 
Gerald  H.  Payne 
Blcbard  F.  Barbae 
Dale  D.  T.lndholm 
James  P.  Fields 
Bobert  C.  Vander 

Wagen 
Blehard  A.  Smith 
Vincent  A.  Dlsoala 
Ifartln  H.  Jansen 
Theodore  C.  Elckhoff 
Adelle  D.  Friedman 
James  C.  Wright,  Jr. 
Oerald  D.  Aurbach 
John  L.  Lewis,  Jr. 
UUton  Z.  Nlchaman 
WaUace  H.  Holthaus 
John  T.  Potts,  Jr. 


Robert 
Weeley 
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Baynarf^  H.  Morrison 
m 

[i.Kaiaw 
I^.Slkkema 
Lorenai  I  puBnan 
N.  Burt  3^  AtUoo 
John  V  Petrucd 
W.  Kln^JBngel 

Brown 
Jr. 
Nottingham 
lUer 
Ubrunn 
lluth 
Wyatt 
Ernest  %  Nau 
Winsor  ^.  Morrison 
Donald  B.  McMlUan 
S.Paul  ^rUcb.Jr. 
Oeorge  W  Sdple 
Vtoceni  p.  Bono.  Jr. 


Jerry  W.  Smith 
Tommle  E.  Flora 
FredM.Relfl 
John  D.  Clem 
Troy  Mameleno 
B.  David  Clark 

ro^be  auutant 
David  L.  Calkins 
Wlllard  O.  Hopkins 


Ira  P.  Leggett,  Jr. 
Jamee  C.  Meredith 
Ftedertek  J.  Roland 
John  li.  RusseU 
Oarry  E.  Stlgall 

sanitary  engtnten 
Oeorge  B.  Anderson 
Joee^  A.  Cochran 


To  be  aenior 
Richard  L.  Hayes 
Vlron  L.  Difenbach 
Merman  W.  Littleton 


dental 

Stanley 

James 

Harold 


To  be  dental  turt 

Kenneth  C.  Lynn  James  \ '. 

Samuel  Kakehashl  Joe  T.  I : 

Alfred  Hamel  Daniel  p, 

Charles  D.  Sneed  Samuel 

Oeorge  B.  Spruce.  Jr.  Robert 

Bobert  O.  Wolf  James 
Phillip  K.  Humphreys      in 

Joseph  p.  Moffa,  Jr.  Donald 

Leo  Trusewltech  Charles 

Theodore  O.  Strenski  Herschek 

Stephen  J.  Oarza  Dale  W. 
James  A.  McTaggart 

To  be  senior  sanitary 
WlUlam  E.  Bell 
LeiterM.  ifiimhman 

To  be  sanitary  engi 
Paul  A.  Kenltoe  Thomas 

Bobert  J.  Schiieider  Harry  C 
Walter  M.  Sanders  HI  S.David 
John  D.  Weeks  Rlcharqi 

Lerojr  Q.  Martin  Oerald 

Delbert  A.  Larson  Paul  J. 


To  be  senior  assistant  sanitftv 

Donald  A.  Anderson  James 

Robert  L.  Bolln,  JT.  Jamee 

Donald  T.  Oakley  WUllam 

TthBt  p.  Partee  Rsymotic 
Thomas  L.  Marshall  Jr. 

Leslie  M  Dunn  William  P.  Johnson 

Claude  A.  J.  Schleyer  Marlon  ]  I .  Scalf 


To  be  pharmacist 
Donald  B.  Hare 
Edgar  N.  Dimcan 

To  he  senior  assistant  pharmaoista 


Joeeph      H.      Daffen- 

baugh.  Jr. 
Jamee  F.  Cooper 
Sydney  H.  Hamet 
OroverP.  Art 
Jackie  L.  Knight 
William  H.   Peteraon. 

Jr. 


Petersen 
lUsman 
Whiteside 
.  Wycoflr 
.  Hansen 
Hamner, 

Reel 

',.  Robinson 
|S.  Horowitz 
Ishadley 

fneers 


Thomas  S.  Boczo 
Paul  T.  Farrell 
Jules  M.  Melsler 
Andrew  J.  Passert,  Jr. 
OordonR.  Alrd 
Robert  J.  Scbollard 
John  T.  Oimon 
Kent  T.  Johnson 
Emu  L.  Cekada 
Samuel  C.  Ingraham 

m 

To  be  assistant  pharmaolttt 
Richard  F.  Madntoah 
Harold  O.  Smith,  jr. 
Robert  A.  Epstein 

To  be  senior  seientists 
James  O.  Murphy 
Martha  K.  Ward 
Sidney  S.  Chemlck 


Huahower 
oUrathm 
{ Ihearer.  Jr. 
.Beavis 
Hansler 
Italna 

en^nneera 
lElllBon,  Jr. 
^nson 
^..Brtock 
H.  Johnson. 


To  be 

Herbert  S.  Posner 
Fortune  V.  Maimlno 
William  H.  Lyle.  Jr. 
David  Abraham 
George  R.  Healy 

To  be 
J.  W.  Stacy 
Norman  A.  Oelger 
Oerald  D.  Brooks 
WllUam  F.  Sundto 


scientists 
BllUe  E.  Jonee 
Peter  B.  Smith 
Richard  L.  Blanchard 
Jerome  S.  Miller 
Conrad  E.  Tunker 
aanltartens 
Robert  A.  Stevens 
Robert  W.  Wilson 
Oeorge  E.  Prime 


To  be  senior  assistant  veteringry  offieer 
John  O.  Orthoefer 

ro  be  niirse  ofHeen 

Marlon  N.  Keagle 
Marie  Herold 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  ogloer 
Roberta  J.  Beesette 

ro  be  dietittaru 
Audrey  J.  Paulbltakl 
Esther  C.  Namlan 

To  be  senior  asHstant  dietittant 
Kathleen  M.  Doharty 
Sylvia  Hatch 

To  be  assistant  dietitians 
Jacqueline  S.  Pteeman  Margaret  M.  MoNelUa 
Joyce  D.  Newman  Joanne  L.  MUler 

PatrlcUBlnko 

To  be  tHeraptets 
Norman  J.  Ewan  John  L.  Bchtemaob 

Michael  J.  OUva  DtmaM  E.  Shipley 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapists 
Jonathan  T.  Spry 
Leonard  A.  Stone 
William  W.  Haley 

To  be  haatUi  services  ofleers 
Karst  J.  Besteman        Carol  A.  Lewis 
Lawrence  D.  Burke      John  F.  Roatch 
Clarenoe  P.  Sewed        Martha  O.  Barclay 
Robert  8.  Nicholas       Paultoe  N.  Rabagaltoo 
ro  be  senior  assietant  heatth  aervtoes  ojQIoer* 

David  W.  Callagy 

Bert  Ii.  Murphy 


To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarians 
F.  Oene  Headley 
William  E.  Knestis 

To  be  senior  veterinary  officer 
Winston  M.  Decker 

To  be  veterinary  officers 
Roy  F.  Klnard.  Jr.        Bobert  P.  Botta 
Wellington  Moore.  Jr.  Paul  D.  Lambert 
Joe  R.  Held  Carl  E.  MUler 

Raymond  D.  251im         Carl  D.  Olsen 
Robert  K.  SUee  Jerry  F.  Stara 


CONFIRMA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  23,  1966: 

Iw  TBx  Am  Foaca 
The  nomtoatlons  beglnntog  Alfred  F.  Hur- 
^'  to  be  a  permanent  profeeeor,  tJJS.  Air 
Porce  Academy,  and  ending  Kenneth  C. 
Wood.  Jr.,  to  be  aeoond  lieutenant,  wtaloh 
nofplnatlons  ware  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  to  tha  OowauaamirAZ,  Baooas  oa 
May  la,  19«ei  l  il  ;  ; 


I  Abict' 

TlM  nominations  beginning  Ralt^  B. 
Oanns,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Pt«d  O. 
Hathom.  to  be  aeoond  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  to  the  OozroBaaaiOHAL  Baooas  oa 
May  13.  1906. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


Coapafadatioas:  GradnatiaL!  Classes  of 

1966    n 

EXTENSION  OP  RBIi|£aRES 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  st^NTON 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8|;kfTATTVa9 

Monday,  May  23. 1066 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  read, 
with  astonishing  frequency,  ^f  the  dem- 
onstrations, sit-ins.  protests, knd  so  forth 
put  on  by  many  of  the  high jachool  and 
«ue«e  students  of  our  I^fibn,  for  one 
nsson  or  another. 

It  was  with  great  pride  tliAt  I  learned 
«  the  outstanding  aocomplWiments  of 
Mme^  the  high  school  seniors  in  the 
uth  District  of  Ohio.  I  amSwndoos- 
V  proud  oi  the  young  peopl^of  our  dis- 


trict, and  I  feel  that  the  future  of  our 
great  Nation  is  in  their  tian^g 

It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  bring 
to  your  attention  the  achievements  of 
our  students,  as  set  tartt,  tik  a  letter 
which  I  recently  sent:     :.<:'.., 

To  the  PublUher  and  Sdttors  of  the  Heeord- 

Courier,  Kavenna.  Ohio. 
Attention:  Mr.  Robert  O.  Dlz. 

DxAB  Bob:  There  are  a  lot  of  things  wiong 
to  this  world.  We  hear  about  them  every 
day.  However,  there  are  a  lot  of  thto^  right 
that  we  seldom  hear  about.  A  lot  of  t-^<«g« 
that  are  right  to  this  world  are  reflected  to 
the  1968  graduating  olaesee  of  our  area  high 
aehools.  I  am  bringing  to  your  personal 
attention  tha  fOUowtog  sequence  of  evaxta 
that  pertaina  to  juat  one  of  our  high  saioola. 

'Vbne  weeks  age,  aa  a  reeolt  of  an  toqwlry 
from  our  oOoe.  I  waa  Informed  by  Mr^  Pted 
OUmp.  Dean  of  Harvard  CoUege.  that  a 
studAit  from  Ravenna  Hl^  School  had  been 
accepted  for  admlsstoa  to  the  Class  ot  IS/tO. 
The  Dean  spoke  very  highly  of  this  applloaat 


and  remarked  about  his  aaeellent  8M  grada 
average.    One  woek.  later,  oo  hla  own  Ini- 
tiative, the  Dean  of  Harvard  Conege  toformad 
»M  of  the  aoeeptanoe  of  another  atudmt 
from  Batanha  High  Sehool  who  had  a  perfect 
aoadamle  raoord  of  4j0.     The  Deaa  earn- 
menrted  that,  due  to  tha  praaaure  that  la  on 
his  sohocri  crom  aU  over -the  world.  It  ww 
moet  unusual  to  be  aooepttog  two  etudeata 
from  one  high  school.   The  foUowtog  week.  X 
was  informed  by  the  Director  of  AUnM^f!^ 
ot  the  United  States  MUltary  Academy  at 
Weet  Point  that  their  AooeptanoeOommlt- 
tee  had  nomtoAtad  a  atudent  from  Savanna. 
High  School.   This  waa  an  Academy  appotot- 
ment  limited  to  the  IfiO  outstandtag  wm^- 
eanta  out  of  a  total  of  thouaimda  totha- 
United  Stotea.     It  was  baaed  on  aopetlar 
academle  and  sthlatlo  quallileatlonB.    After 
reeeivtog  thla  nawa,  X  talked  dlNStlr  with 
the  Prtoe^tal  of  Bavanaa  Hlgb  SchaoL  Ut 
JameaCoU.   Ha  Informed  me.  with  ooasMar-' 
able  prlda.  that  out  of  the  an  i»'r-*rtTf  M 
the  1980  graduating  daas  at  Bavmnangh 
School,  almoat  7S  percent  planned  to  goon 
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to  nau  typ*  of  furtti«r  •ducaUoo.  Anotbcr 
Btudeiit  bad  riBO«tYed  an  engineering  KboUr- 
Bblp  to  Caaa  XnaUtute  of  TeehaMoey.  0tiU 
another  atudHit  reoityad  a  oovated  oompetl- 
ttve  echolanhlp  to  OoraaU  Xtatvanltgr. 

This  outatanrtlng  elaaa  from  one  high 
•ehool  refleeta  great  credit  upon  their  teach- 
eta,  thatr  parents,  thair  ootnmanlty,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  upon  tba  studabU  tbsmsalTes. 

I  am  sure  that  ttasre  are  many  other  high 
school  students  graduating  from  Portage 
County  with  outstanding  quaUflcatlons  that 
I  Just  bave  not  heard  about. 

The  rtwldant.  In  bis  t«M  State  ot  the 
Unlbn  Meesage  In  January,  said  la  doatng, 
"It  Is  a  Great  Nation  that  breeds  a  great 
paopto."  How  wrong  be  was.  It  U  Great 
People  that  build  a  great  Nation.  I  think 
the  Btudents  from  your  surrounding  high 
schools  wm  prove  that  I  am  right. 

I  send  the  graduating  students  my  per- 
sooal  coograt^atlons.  Toor  Congressman 
is  proud  to  lepreaent  you  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  BtatM. 

WttxiAM  SrAMToir. 

'ofOonffrng. 


DbelMiVM  •!  Ac  Week— Put  III 


EXTENSION  OF  JiEHCARKS 
or 

*      HON.  THOMAS  N.  PELLX,, 

OF  WASRIMOtOK  ' 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  BSPRBSENTATIVSS 

Monday,  May  22. 1966 

,  Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  herelzutfter 
kre  more  dlaclocures  which  have  come  to 
my  attention  and  which.  In  turn,  I  am 
oalllng  to  the  attention  of  my  constlt- 


.7,lii'  thT: 


IMO.  X 

.{  ,jku  uiB  Nation's  Capital,  it  was  dia- 
icloeed  la«t  week  that  Federal  funds  were 
.out  off  from  the  local  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram. The  agency  revealed  ttiat  a  Head- 
start  project  WM  discriminating  agaiilst 
poor  white  children. 

">  CASK  MO.  n 

''A  Florida  Senator  suggested  leglsla- 
llon  to  reduce  Federal  contributions  to 
wages  for  professional  antlpoverty  work- 
ers. 
-The  Senator  said:        . 

It  Just  hasn't  been  realistic  for  antlpor- 
arty  workers  to  draw  salarlee  which  soma- 
times  exceed  thoee  of  the  hlgtaeet  offleials 
ot  a  local  community. 

«t -n^  osaa  wo.  m 

'  "A  look  at  last  year's  foreign  aid  ex- 
jwzujlturei  points  up  why  the  United 
States  ooDtinues  to  have  •  serious  inter- 
TMitlonal  bal«nce-«f-payaMnt8  proUem. 
Of  the  t«AiMUloa  spent  tor  foreign  aid 
iaatrtmt,  ta.8  bttUon  wm  spent  mi  ex- 
Mrts  oi  voeds  and  serried  from  the 
tJtolted  States.  On  the.otticr  hand.  $3.4 
T^Qiv-or  55  percent—of  the  totAl.  was 
ipent  overseas  helping  worsen  the  bfl- 
anoe-of-panDeDts  problem. 
cssBwo.  rr 

Wealthy  illk-stocklng  subortxai  Chivy 
Ca»Me,  Just  outside  tha  Diatdol  of  Oo- 
bmbla,  rsMSQtly  toooItmI  MO.QOO  fnnn 
tbo  Fsd«nl  aawommsBt  to  bund  tennis 
Tfala  area  has  ft  BMdlaB  Inoome 
_  of  |1T  JTS  per  fluBlly,  makto«  h 
r  o^  Hio  iMMdthleet  communities  in  the 


;***9*f3r 


wo.  V    .  . 

Almost  $2  union  of  Federal  mtmey  Is 
spent  by  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Agency,  mainly  to  attack  the  sehocd  drop- 
out problem.  Meanwhile,  during  the 
same  period,  680,000  boys  and  girls  left 
high  school  before  graduation — an  in- 
crease of  75,000  over  the  previous  year, 
which  Is  hardly  progrtsa. 

CABS  NO.  VI 

Secretan/of  Agriculture  Freeman  di- 
rected Tr^750-word  communication  to 
members  of  the  House  C<»nmlttee  cm 
Acrletilture.  Instead  of  using  one  of  his 
8,000  District  of  Columbia  employees  to 
hand-deliver  his  message,  he  sent  39  in- 
dividual telegrams.  The  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer: $2^400. 

He  seems  to  have  overlooked  President 
Johnson's  public  announcement  that  idl 
Cabinet  members  had  been  asked  to 
economize. 

.  CASE  ifo.  vn 

A  Senator  changed  his  mind  and  sup- 
plied the  one-vote  margin  necessary  to 
prevent  defeat  of  the  President's  $12  mil- 
lion rent  subsidy  appropriation. 

This  switch  came  after  the  White 
House  agreed  to  support  a  previously  re- 
jected $10  million  housing  program  for 
Alaskan  Eskimos. 

Afterward,  the  Senator  remarked: 

I'm  not  proud  ef  myself. 

OAsa  NO.  vm 

A  high-level  UJB^  Commission  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  United  Nations  take 
over  ownership  of  the  high  seas  and  outer 
space  and  use  them  as  Independent 
sources  of  income. 

This  Commission  To  Study  the  Orga- 
nization of  Peace  also  said  the  UU.  Sec- 
retary General,  U  Thant.  should  recruit 
and  pay  his  own  permanent  force  of  2,000 
soldiers. 


SmaD  ksiMSs  Wdcomei  Bersard  L 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARI&S 

OF 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 


or  TBfK 

IN  TBS  HOUSC  OP  RK>MaS7t ATIVBS 
Monday,  May  23. 1966 

lAr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.l^>eaka'. 
the  Nation's. small  business  community 
wekranea  wUh  enthusiasm  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Honorable  Bernard  L.  Bou- 
tin as  Administrator  of  tha  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Ur,  Boutin  is  wdl-known  throughont 
the  Halls  of  Oonsreas  as  a  competent. 
hardworkln«r  Oovemment  c^cial.  He  Is 
eapodsdly  well  quaHfled  to  handle  this 
particular  position  and  his  many  friends 
and  admirers  are  confident  that  he  will 
taring  vigorous  leadership  to  the  ageneor. 

Mr.  Boutin's  career  has  been  varied— 
but  oonslstantly  assooiated  with  suooesa. 
He  has  owned  and  operated  small  bosi- 
nesaes  and  was  twice  elaotod  by  his  fel- 
low townspeople  of  Laeonla.  NA.  as 
their  mayor. 

Be  aerred  as  Administrator  of  the 
General  Sarvloes  Administration  from 
IMl  to  1964  and  during  his  xtglna.  tl» 


I 

May  2S,  19$t 

pereentaga'  of  GSA's  total  purchsaei 
awarded  to  small  business  rose  from  41 
to  57  percent. 

ras  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
small  business  can  alsol  be  shown  by  the 
fact  that  within  4  months  after  he  as* 
sumed  the  leadership!  of  the  Oenenl 
Services  Administration,  he  established 
and  instructed  a  small  business  task 
f oroe  to  find  methods  whereby  08A  couM 
increase  the  amount  of  small  buslnea 
contracts  awarded  to  small  business. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Boutin  understands 
the  problems  of  small  business.  In  fact, 
as  tha  father  of  10  children,  we  believe 
he  understands  problems  that  ordinary 
men  have  not  even  heard  about. 

We  wish  him  continued  success  In  hb 
new  assignment. 


Mystery  af  the  Missing  Tarapnr  Readw 
Parts  aad  Pieces— CoatiaDed 


May  23,  1966 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

09  CALiroama 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  May  ^3. 1966 

Mr.  HOSBfER.  Mr.  'Speaker,  so  that 
the  Congress  may  be  Informed,  I  have 
obtained  unanimous  consent  for  repro- 
duction below  of  the  latest  chi«)ter  In 
the  mystery  of  the  missing  Tajrapur  re- 
actor parte  and  pieces: 

MtSTOIT    or   TRX    MiesiKO   TABAPim    RUCKH 

Pasts  amo  Pncaa-^owTTw  vwb 
Jhrtxn:  RepreeentatlTe  Craig  Hosicxa,  chair- 

man,  OOP  conference  committee  on  nu- 
clear affairs 
To:  House  OOP  conference 

Previously  I  adTlaed  you  that  when  the 
Indla-PaWatan  war  broke  out  last  fall  Paki- 
stan seized  several  hundred  thousand  doUait 
worth  of  parts  and  pieces  for  the  Tarapur 
reactor.  These  were  bound  for  India  In  Uie 
hold  of  a  ship  then  In  a  Pakistani  Port. 

The  shipment  consisted  of  a  20-ton  alr^ 
look  and  precisely  formed  pieces  of  sheet 
steel.  The  Pakistanis  succeeded  in  remov- 
ing these  bulky  Items  to  a  place  unknown. 
It  Is  still  unknown.  AID  and  the  State 
Department  were  notlfled,  but  proved  la- 
adequate  to  the  task  of  tracking  them  down. 

The  parts  and  pieces  eventually  had  to  be 
replaced  by  the  General  Electric  Company 
Who  Is  bulhUog  the  tlOO  million  Indian  un- 
clear power  station — which  is  being  flnanoed 
to  the  tune  of  $S0  million  by  U.8.  taxpayers 
under  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Despite  Prealdent  Jotaaaon's  friendship 
with  a  Pakistani  camel  driver,  despite  hli 
wining  and  dining  Premier  Ayub  Kahn  of 
that  country,  who  made  a  money  huatlng 
expedition  to  the  TT.S.  subsequent  to  the  hi- 
jacking, deeplte  more  mUllona  of  VM.  aid  and 
loaaa  since  that  time,  tbe  Johnatm  Admlnis. 
tration— with  all  the  raaouroea  ot  the  United 
States  at  its  c<xnmand — has  been  unable  to 
Ao  a  Blagla  thing  to  deer  up  the  mystery  of 
the  missing  reactor  parts  and  pieces.  80 
far  aa  anybody  knows  they  are  b^ng  usid  ai 
hitching  posts  for  camels.' 

The  "con't."  part  of  this  story  Is  that  co 
Iby  11th,  John  A.  Ball.  AadaUnt  Oenenl 
Manager  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Oommtaton. 
aoSUIad  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Xneivy  tbat  a  UM.  buUt  taaearoh  reactor  st 
Wai— baa,  l^^lston.  la  new  fuUy  operatin 
"•M  PaWs^ayi  «auiala  ai«  mtpaetai  soon  to 
raquSat  payment  of  the  $860,000  grant  wklefe 


U«0"  to  gai 


ABC  committed  to  Pakistan  { 
the  research  reactor  buUt. 

Further,  the  AZC  U  dlscilSslng  with  Dr. 
L  H.  Dsmanl.  Chalniuui  of  tbfiPaktctan  ABO, 
the  possibility  of  esUbUsbli^  a  laboratory- 
to-Iaboratory  arrangement  bffween  the  Oak 
Bldge  Nattonal  Laboratory  wM  the  Pakistan 
Institute  of  Nuclear  Science  wd  Teohnology. 
Such  "sister  laboratory"  arrangements  are 
not  without  expense  to  Uncl^lSam'a  taiqpay- 
ers.  Moreover,  the  Pakistani  Institute  la 
receiving  two  International  !.4tomlo  Energy 
Agency  grants  for  Isotope  pri^fluctlon  worth 
^)proTlmat4tly  $50,000.  Tlie : 
good  hunk  of  Its  funds  for  1 
tbe  U A  Treasury. 

All  In  aU.  this  adda  up  to  1 
erous  "greenback"  days  for 

The  missing  Tarapur 
pieces  are — or  were— worth  1 
000  the  Pakistanis  are  "e 

By  copy  of  this  document ; 
to  the  President,  the  State  : 
and  the  ABC  that  the  $350.0 
be  discharged  by  giving  ] 
tiUe  to  the  hijacked  prop 
won't  agree,  these  UJS. 
up  tbe  $360,000  until  the  mystery  la  solved 
and  Pakistan  agrees  to  compensate  the  right- 
ful owners  of  this  property. 


alaogetaa 
I  puipoee  from 

»^  pretty  geo- 
Pakistanis, 

parts   and 
•t  the  $850.- 
to  request. 
Buggeatlng 
snt,  AID 
("commitment" 
I  a  legitimate 
Or,  If  they 
should  hold 


Fload  Protectioa  Progress 


lor  Ow  Area 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 


R^^ARKS 


'ATTVBS 


HON.  HALE  BO 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP: 

Monday,  May  23. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Spea|Ker,  last  Sep- 
tember a  dorastating  .  hurricane — 
Betsy — struck  my  districtt^  and  State. 
Recently  I  had  the  oppoijtunlty  to  ap- 
pear before  one  of  the  leafing  civic  fed- 
erations in  my  area  to  git$  a  report  on 
the  progress  made  since  thin  in  minimiz- 
ing a  recurrence  of  such  ft  disaster.    At 


that  time  I  reviewed  the 


work  of  the 


Congress  and  the  other  agE^cles  in  hur- 
ricane protectlcm  in  somk  detail;  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  lemarks  I  in- 
clude my  report  In  full : 
FLOOD  PaoTBonoK  Paooaaaa  ^oa  Cos  Aba 

(Address  of  Hale  Booob,  Memlwr  of  Congress, 
to  the  Civic  CouncU  of  Easlj  tfefferson.  Inc., 
Friday,  May  13, 1966) 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  kaked  by  your 
president,  lir.  Blakeman,  to  meet  with  you 
this  evening.  Particularly,  I  am  pleased  to 
be  asked  to  address  this  dlstlpeulahed  group 
of  leaden  of  Jefferson  Parish  4  For  our  area, 
there  is  no  more  Important  topic  of  dlacua- 
ilon  thacn  the  progress  of  tlohc  control  pro- 
tection. I  am  very  happy  to  report  that  we 
are  making  real  progress  In  tlMa  vital  work. 

"80  the  hurricane  passed— Ifearlng  off  the 
heads  of  the  prodigious  wavea^  to  hurl  them  a 
hundred  feet  In  the  air — hoping  up  the 
ocean  against  the  land — tiptumlng  the 
woods.  Bays  and  psssse  wwe  swollen  to 
abysses;  rivers  regorged;  thk  sea  marshes 
were  changed  to  raging  waste*  jof  water.  Be- 
fore New  Orleans  the  flood  of  'the  mile-broad 
Mluisalppl  rose  six  feet  above  the  hlgheat 
water  mark.  One  hundred  i^nd  ten  miles 
>way,  Donaldaonvllle  tremble^*  at  the  tower- 
lag  tide  of  the  LaFoxirche.  :.^es  strove  to 
hurst  their  boundarlee.  Tu-i  h  r  river  steam- 
«•  tugged  wildly  at  their  cs  lllea— ahlverlng 
like  tethered  creatuiea  that  kear  by  night 
the  i^n>roachlng  howl  of  desti  dyers.  Smofee- 
■tMks  were  hurled  overboani  pilot  houaea 
torn  away,  cabliu  blown  to  fi  iigments.'* 


This  graphic  descr^tlon  could  have  been 
hurricane  Betsy  as  she  struck  Orand  Isle  and 
swept  Inland  through  south  Louisiana.  It 
easily  could  have  been  Betsy,  but  It  waant. 
Rather  it  is  Lafcadlo  Heam's  description, 
beautiful  and  awesome  and  terrible,  of  the 
giant  tidal  wave  which  raged  cut  of  the  0\ilf 
In  1856  and  engulfed  Last  Island,  some  forty 
miles  west  of  Orand  Isle.  Prior  to  that  time, 
aa  you  have  read.  Last  Island  waa  the  faah- 
lonaMe  resort  apot  on  our  coast  where  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  and  the  neighboring 
parishes  enjoyed  themselves  on  weekends  and 
In  the  Bummertlme.  Every  person  who  was 
dancing  that  night  In  August  ahnoat  110 
years  ago — dancing  at  the  Last  Island  Hotel — 
was  drowned  by  the  hurricane  tidal  wave. 
Only  one  creatxire  survived  that  furious 
storm— a  cow.  A  tragic  story,  beautifully 
told.  Of  course,  Lafcadlo  Hearn,  in  his  book, 
Chita:  A  Memory  of  Last  Island,  relates  tbe 
fictional  survival  of  a  young  girl  after  this 
hurricane  and  tidal  wave. 

The  Last  Island  tragedy  was  110  years  ago. 
In  the  century  that  has  passed  since  then, 
south  Louisiana  has  been  hit  by  many  power- 
ful hurricanes.  In  180S,  the  most  terrible 
hurricane,  In  terms  of  loss  o<  life  to  Lou- 
isiana citizens,  ripped  through  Jefferson 
Parish  just  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  killed 
some  2.000  people.  That  same  year  was  the 
first  year  in  which  ofBdal  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  meteorological  rec«tla  were 
kept  on  hurricanes  in  our  country. 

In  all  the  hurricanes  which  have  struck 
south  Louisiana  since  New  Orleans  was 
founded,  more  than  3,000  people  have  died. 
Since  the  terrible  1883  storm,  some  44  or  46 
hurricanes  have  hit  the  T.<T«^iiri»Tia  coast  and 
swept  inland.  This  is  an  average  of  two  hur- 
ricanes every  three  years.  Since  World  War 
n,  four  hurricanes  have  pursued  a  course  to 
bring  death.  Injury  and  damage  to  Louisiana 
citizens  and  property.  Thoae  four  atorma 
came  in  1947  (and  many  of  you  remember 
what  that  hurricane  did  to  east  Jefferson) ,  In 
1868  (Flossy) .  In  1964  (Hilda) .  and  last  year. 
<a  course.  Betsy.  As  we  all  well  know,  Betsy 
was  one  of  the  moet  destructive  natural  dlaaa- 
ters  ever  to  strike  anywhere  m  our  coimtry. 
In  terma  of  property  leases. 

As  an  Army  Corpe  of  Engineers  report 
notes,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  people 
kUled  in  a  hurricane  die  from  the  tidal  wave 
whipped  up  by  tbe  vlolMit  winds.  Further- 
more, virtually  all  of  the  heavy  property  dam- 
age comes  from  hurrteans  flood  waters. 

Through  their  espert  studies,  the  New 
Orleans  district  engineers,  under  the  able 
dlreotlon  of  Colonel  Tom  Bowen  who  is  with 
us  tonight,  have  developed  a  standard  Proj- 
ect Hurricane,  which  bncompasses  the  salient 
feature  and  traits  of  a  characteristic  hurri- 
cane. With  this  Information,  the  engineers 
have  determined  that  Betsy  could  have 
brought  much  more  havoc  and  destruction 
(If  that's  possible)  had  It  taken  tbe  most 
"erltteal  path."  That  moat  critical  path,  re- 
sulting In  the  most  severe  flooding,  would 
have  been  straight  out  of  the  gulf  towards 
New  Orleans,  then  curving  northeastward 
across  Lake  Borgne  *  •  *. 

In  their  report,  the  district  engineers 
stated: 

"^ad  Betsy  followed  this  critteal  path, 
the  results  would  have  been  catastrophic — 
almost  beyond  description.  Suffice  It  to  say 
that  the  damagea  to  the  Lake  Pontchartraln 
and  vicinity  area  frotn  ttdal  overflow  (exclud- 
ing the  wind  damage)  would  have  been  at 
least  four  times  greater  than  that  which  oc- 
curred from  Betsy  In  the  same  area."  A  not 
too  pleasant  thought  to  aay  the  least.  It  is 
extremely  dUBcnlt  for  any  of  us  to  Imagine  a 
hurricane  more  devastate  than  Betsy. 

All  of  you  know  too  graphically  how  leTere 
and  destructive  was  Betay.  There  Is  no  need 
to  recount  In  detail  the  derastatlng  effects  of 
that  monster  storm.  For  a  quick  reeap:  In 
losa  of  human  life  In  oar  Slate,  the  iramber 
73.   With  Florida  and  Mlsaiaalppi  added, 


the  death  toll  waa  76.  Louisiana  oltlaena  in- 
jured ntmibered  17.600 — the  total  Injury  toU 
was  21,000.  Property  loeses  and  Federal. 
State  and  local  expenditures  for  rasoue.  relief 
and  rdiablUtatlon.  exceeded  $1  billion. 
Tbe  breakdown:  Insurance  companlea  paid 
out  $897  million  on  property  loeaee;  gov- 
ernmental and  Red  Croes  eqienses  were  more 
than  $186  million:  and  Federal  property  loat 
or  damaged  was  almoet  $20  million. 

As  you  have  read,  more  than  188,000  per- 
soimel  of  the  National  Oovernment,  the  Bed 
Croas,  the  Salvation  Army,  dvlllan  defense 
and  many  other  groupa.  Joined  In  the  relief 
and  restoration  work  after  Betsy.  But  there 
were  many  more  thousands  of  o\ir  own  pri- 
vate dttzens,  like  yourselves,  who  worked 
Just  aa  valiantly  and  devotedly  to  restore 
south  Loulalana  to  full  hameaa.  Tou.  as 
dvlc  and  business  leaders  of  Jetfeiaon  IPar- 
Ish,  are  to  be  commended  for  your  sfdetuUd 
role  In  helping  to  restore  tbe  parish  to  full 
(^Mratlng  order  and  to  revitalize  her  forward 
oucpoba 

Tou  all  know  what  tranendoua  growth  and 
prosperity  Jefferson  is  enjoying  today.  I 
have  pledged  myself— and  I  do  again  to- 
night— to  do  everything  I  can  to  assure 
that  the  people  of  this  pariah  realize  their 
full  potential,  and  enjoy  all  the  benefits 
avaUable  In  this  great  country  of  ours.  Jef- 
ferson Pariah  was  my  home  for  many  years— 
both  on  the  East  and  West  Banks  as  I  giww 
to  manhood.  The  people  of  this  pariah  have 
alwaya  been  cloee  to  my  heart. 

Hurricane  Betsy  Is  behind  us.  We  aU 
pray  that  our  area  will  not  face  such  a  storm 
for  decadee  to  come,  if  ever  again.  But  we 
earmot  halt  completely  the  iarcea  at  nature. 
We  oa^  only  take  constructive  action  to 
alleviate  their  effects.  Natural  disasters,  as 
we  know,  will  c<Mittnue  to  strike.  But  we 
can — and  we  are — ^taking  various  positive 
measurea  to  ease  their  Impact  and  provide 
our  people  with  greater  proteetton.  By  so 
doing,  our  people  and  our  area  will  be  batter 
able  to  rebound  more  quickly  and  effectively. 

These  steps  being  taken  by  your  National 
Oovemment,  through  Congress  and  with  the 
eooperatton  of  State  and  local  govenmMnts 
aiul  private  Industry,  do  not  constitute  "a 
liand-out."  Tou  and  X  and  all  the  tax- 
payers of  Louisiana  are  paying  for  theae 
efforts,  these  programs.  But  they  ar«  weU 
worth  the  price— and  wa  wUl  besieflt  by 
them. 

To  go  back  to  Betsy**  aftermath  for  Just  a 
moment,  aa  you  recall,  the  Con|p«es  enaoted 
an  historic  {dace  of  legislation  after  Betsy— 
the  Southeast  T4Mif«iBnf|  Hurricane  Dlaaster 
Belief  Act.  I  say  histoclo  because  it  was  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  our  country  that 
Congress  has  ever  passed  leglslaOon  to  give 
(retroactive)  direct  financial  aeBlstanea-4n 
the  form  of  "forglvenees"  on  Small  Business 
Administration  loans— to  citlMiu  whose 
homes  or  other  property  were  destroyed  or 
damaged  by  any  natural  disaster. 

ms  law  "forgives"  up  to  a  w»»»«»««i»n  of 
$1300  on  disaster  relief  loans.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that,  to  date,  more  than  36,oou 
loans  totalling  $118.86  million  have  been  ap- 
proved by  83A.  for  our  people.  Of  this 
sum.  more  than  $80inillloo  already  has  been 
*YorglTen."  Of  tlie  loans  approved,  24.626  of 
them.  to«alUng  some  $84.8  million,  were  for 
home  repairs  aad  restoration;  and  1376  loans 
totalling  some  $88Ji  million  were  for  business 
restoration  aad  oonstruotton. 

This  leglslatloa  haa  done  much  for  our 
people— but  it  haljM  to  meet  tha  disaster 
after-the-fact.  Until  now,  the  National  Oov- 
erameDt,  throu|^  the  Ooagreas,  has  met  some 
of  the  needs  of  dlsastar  victims  on  a  dls- 
aster-by-dlsastar  basis.  To  date,  there  Is  no 
permanant  and  oontlfiulng  dlskster  leglaU- 
tlon  enacted  by  Congress.  This  approach  has 
act  always  bean  Satiafactory  to  aU  oonoemed. 

Seoater  Lom  aad  I  and  others  belleva  that 
natural  dlaastecp.  such  as  Bet^,  are  really 
national    In   their  scope  and  effecta;    thsy 
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rttould  b«  attacked  with  ooordinatsd  pro- 
tnmM  fratn  the  natloDAl  lerel.  Of  eoune,  the 
■uooeee  of  each  prograine  depends  upon  the 
fun  oooperatlon  «ad  oounael  ot  "fli«<^H  at 
SUte  end  looel  lovemmentB  end  of  private 
Industry. 

Mow,  there  are  two  principal  avenuea  In 
profrees  to  bring  expanded  and  Improved 
hurricane  and  flood  water  proteetloii  for  oar 
people. 

nret,  I  wouid  like  to  dlecuee  the  work  we 
are  dotog  and  the  progreaa  we  are  "»»*f«Tn 
with  a  atudy  on  the  feaalblllty  of  a  Oorem- 
ment-eupported  dUaater  Inaurance  program 
to  cover  damage  by  flood  waters.  When  I 
say  flood  waters.  I  mean  those  waters  from 
InUnd  bodies  (rivers.  Ukes.  bayous,  etc.) 
which  oveiflmw  their  banks,  or  those  waters 
swept  Inland  from  the  ooean  or  the  gulf  by 
hurricane  winds.  As  you  know,  no  such  flood 
damage  insurance  U  avallabls  today  from 
any  soitroe,  public  or  private.  But  the  re- 
sults of  this  study  may  provide  our  people 
and  thoee  of  all  America  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  buy,  at  rseeonsble  rates,  flood  water 
proteetkm. 

Last  faU  when  Senator  Lono  and  I  spon- 
sorsd  passage  of  the  Betsy  blU,  we  Included 
in  the  leglsUtton  a  directive  that  the  new 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment conduct  an  extensive  study  on  the  poe- 
stblUtles  of  establishing  a  national  Insurance 
program  against  flood  waters.  Includsd  In 
this  eurreat  stxidy  u  a  review  of  the  now- 
dormant  Federal  Rood  Insurance  Act  of  1006. 
enacted  ten  years  ago  by  Congrees,  but  never 
Impiemeoted. 

In  the  BeUy  blU.  we  directed  that  the 
atudy  be  oonchaded  and  reoommandatlons 
submlttsd  this  summer,  hopefully  before  the 
and  of  July.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that 
oOdals  of  tht  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Derelopnmt,  und«r  the  dlrecUon  of 
Ik.  Marton  GUwson.  are  making  good  prog- 
rssB  with  this  study.  Dr.  Clawaon.  who  is  a 
vaftsran  of  twenty  years  ssrvloe  In  our  Gk>v- 
smment.  has  told  me  that  he  Is  receiving 
splendid  co(qi>eraaon  from  all  public  and  pri- 
vate organlaattons.  He  has  had  many  meet- 
ings with  other  Federal  departments  and 
private  company  executlvee,  «ru»iii^ing  our 
own  Bile  Sehlll  or  Mew  Qrleana,  >^h»i>it«ti«  of 
the  disaster  force  oommlttee  of  the  National 
AsBoolatlon  of  Some  Builders.  Mr.  SehlU's 
■woclatton  and  the  American  Insurance  As- 
sociation are  working  doeely  with  Dr.  Olaw- 
son  and  his  aasooiatee.  Both  associations 
support  ths  eatabUshmsnt  of  such  a  national 
disaster  Insurance  program.  OOelals  of  the 
Corps  of  Knglneers.  the  UJ9.  Ooast  and  Oeo- 
detlo  Survey  and  other  Pedwal  agencies  also 
are  Joining  In  this  sftort. 

Just  prior  to  my  trip  home  today.  Dr. 
Clawson  said  ha  Is  pi>»«»»»ng  a  -stirtlng  sarly 
OMrt  month  with  a  ^isclal  advisory  commit- 
tee for  this  study.  Tits  commlttse  will  In- 
olude  reprssontattves  of  Insurance  oompa- 
nles:  Insuraaoa  fe«oksn«a  firms,  banks  and 
othsr  landing  Institutions;  genoml  counssls 
to  State  govammanta  and  others. 

Tti»  oonmittat  will  provide  needed  advloe 
and  oounael  on  the  report.  Dr.  Olawaon  and 
hla  assists nts  ars  thus  bringing  to  thU  study 
tha  Ibust  axpsrtlss  and  the  bast  date  that 
eaa  be  ooUectad.  Z  am  most  hopeful  that 
wa  eaa  take  action  on  thla  repast  1^  drafting 
and  snactlag  a  talU  baf era  OoogrsH  adjourns 
thiajmt.  Tott  can  rsst  assursd  that  Senator 
Lorn  aad  I  and  other  msmbsn  of  our  dsla- 
gattoa  will  aiaka  every  effort  to  achieve  thla 
Inportant  prognm  tor  you  and  all  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Stat*  aad  NatlOB. 

The  second  principal  avaaua  for  piovid- 
iag  flood  pvoteotlfii  asststaaca  for  our  aiaa 
la  the  eiteaalva  hurrteane  protection  plans 
Mid  projects  under  way  in  the  Lake  Pont- 
ehartcata  area. 

One  ot  the  proodsst  aohlsvements  of  my 
career  la  Ooagrsas  has  bean  to  reallas  the 
"wap'tiop  oC  tha  laka  Pontchartrata  levee 
proitt^  tot  Bast  Mtarson.    This  levee-bolld- 


Ing  project,  n^ileh  began  about  16  or  17  years 
*feo  after  the  1947  hurricane  Inundated  vast 
areas  of  East  Jefferson  and  Uetalrle,  was 
completed  earlier  this  year.  The  fine  leveee 
which  the  Army  Engineers  built  along  the 
south  shore  of  the  lake  and  between 
the  Orleans  and  Jefferson  line  and  the  Jef- 
ferson and  St.  Charlee  line,  have  proved  their 
worth  three  timee  In  recent  years. 

R*d  theee  leveee  not  been  built,  Hurricane 
Betsy  surely  would  have  driven  lake  waters 
Into  Bast  Jefferson  last  September.  The 
damage  and  deetructlon  to  your  homee  and 
buslnessee  would  have  been  much  more 
eevere.  And  the  death  and  Injury  toll  could 
have  been  higher.  Earlier,  Hurricane  HUda 
would  have  brought  lake  waters  into  the 
parish  in  11XJ4,  as  would  Hurricane  Flossy  In 
i9M.  But  work  on  theee  levees  had  jwo- 
greeeed  far  enough  to  prevent  the  flooding  of 
Bast  Jefferson. 

After  the  1947  hurricane  I  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  construct  these  protection  leveee. 
From  the  first  appropriations  for  this  worthy 
project,  I  have  continued  to  prees  for  ad- 
dlttonal  funds  to  finish  the  Job.  Thank  God 
the  Army  Engineers  completed  this  i»t>Ject 
In  such  a  splendid  manner.  Ovir  Natl<xud 
Oovemment  provided  96  mUllon.  and  local 
agendee  added  some  93.13  mUllon.  I  can  tell 
you  that  I  thanked  God  when  I  visited  here 
the  day  after  Betsy  struck  and  saw  the  Bast 
Jefferson  protection  leveee  holding  firm.  I 
was  grateful  to  all  who  had  made  this  in- 
valuable i»otection  poeslble.  What  It  meant 
In  the  saving  of  llvee  and  property  no  one 
can  tell. 

But  the  completion  of  this  projsct  by  no 
means  ends  the  flood  control  and  flood  pro- 
tection work  for  our  area.  In  fact,  for  the 
Lake  Pontchartrain  area  It  U  reaUy  only  the 
Iwglnnlng.  What  U  to  come  In  the  years 
ahead  will  provide  our  area  with  the  flnest 
possible  hurricane  i»t>tectlon  to  be  found 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

Now  the  Congress  has  approved  a  massive 
hurricane  barrier  plan  for  the  entire  Lake 
Pontchartrain  and  vldnlty.  Last  October  we 
Mcured  In  Congress  the  first  funds  9450.000 
— to  begin  detaUed  planning  for  this  Im- 
mense project.  The  entire  south  shore  of  the 
l»ke  wUl  be  ringed  with  flood  proteetton 
walls  In  the  years  to  ooms.  Thsse  barriers 
will  extend  to  the  Chef  and  Rlgolets  at  the 
east  of  New  Orleans.  Kbj  earthen  dams  and 
flood  gate  oontrcd  structures  wlU  be  buUt  at 
the  Chef  Menteur  pass  and  the  Rlgolets.  In 
addition,  the  existing  leveee  along  the  Jeffer- 
son and  Orlsans  south  shore  will  be  strength- 
ened; a  new  levee  will  be  constructed  along 
the  lakeahore  for  Citrus  and  New  Orieans 
Bast:  the  protective  works  between  VB.  Hlgh- 
i»y  90  and  the  gulf  Intraooastal  waterway  In 
orleana  Parish,  and  along  the  Intracoastal 
•»*«way  itself,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
lansr  harbor  navigation  canal  (Industrial 
canal)  will  be  improved.  Further,  the  Chal- 
metta  area  and  downtown  New  Orleana  below 
the  industrial  canal— the  area  hardest  hit  by 
Betey— wm  be  protected  by  an  Independent 
lo<v  levee  running  down  to  Bayou  Dupre  and 
along  the  bayou  to  Violet.  Another  feature 
of  the  plan  will  be  the  construction  of  a  Sea- 
brook  Lock. 

In  addltton  to  the  initial  9460,000  in  plan- 
ning funds.  I  am  working  oloaely  with  the 
Corps  of  Xngineera  and  members  of  the 
Louisiana  delegation  to  obtain  another 
9i80A)0  in  planning  money  for  the  flsoal 
ysar  bsginnlng  ttUs  July  fine  Beyond  that, 
another  9400.000  will  be  needed  to  complete 
the  engineering  plans  for  the  barrier  pi^n 
The  Ooipa  of  Xngineers  now  estlmatea  that 
the  entire  project  will  cost  close  to  9100 
mUIlon— with  tha  National  Oovemment. 
through  OoDgress,  providing  some  gas  million 
UMt  tha  local  interests  providing  tha  balance 
la  the  coming  flsoal  year,  it  U  hoped  that 
actual  coaatructlon  can  also  begin  in  crltl- 
«•*  Maas.  not  in  my  own  district  but  ad- 
jacent thereto,  where  the  ImmedUte  need 
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Is  deemed  the  most  severe.  Inchidlng,  amoos 
others,  the  levees  for  the  Industrial  canal 
for  the  Chalmette  area;  and  for  the  north 
bank  of  the  Mlaslsslppl  Rlver-to-gulf  ouUet 
hetween  the  industrial  canal  and  the  in 
choud  plant. 

This  9100  million  project  to  worth  everv 
penny,  of  that  I  can  assure  you.  In  fact 
It  Is  one  of  the  best  bargains  your  mooOT 
can  buy.  With  long  experience  and  npa- 
tlss  in  building  flood  control  structures  of 
all  kinds,  the  Army  Bnglneers  have  eetlmated 
that  the  beneflt  ratio  of  this  project  Is 
17  to  1— that  U,  for  every  dollar  spent  17 
dollars  will  be  returned  In  the  savings  which 
these  flood  control  barriers  and  related  fa- 
cUltles  will  provide.  Furthermore,  this  bene- 
flt ratio  Is  one  of  the  highest  ever  to  be 
computed  for  any  flood  control  or  flood  pro- 
tectlon  project  constructed  by  the  Armv 
Bnglneers.  ' 

It  U  Important  to  point  out  that  Senator 
LoMo  and  I  are  also  bringing  the  west  bank 
Into  this  hurricane  barrier  plan.  At  our 
urgence.  the  House  and  Senate  Public  Works 
Committees  have  approved  resolutions  for 
a  study  of  flood  control  and  hurricane  pro- 
tection needs  for  the  west  bank.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  will  conduct  the  study,  bo  ss 
to  include  aU  of  the  weet  btmk  In  the  hurri- 
cane protection  plan. 

We  wlU  act  to  provide  a  chain  of  connect- 
ing levees  and  other  flood  control  works  to 
help  safeguard  New  Orleans,  Oretna.  Harvey 
Marrero,  Weetwego,  Bridge  City,  Lafltte,  Ba- 
ratarla,  Orand  Isle.  St.  Charlee  Parish,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  west  bank.  In  other 
words,  the  west  bank  of  Orleans,  Jefferson, 
and  St.  Charlee  Parishes  wlU  be  Included  In 
this  hurricane  barrier  plan  for  the  metro- 
politan area. 

So,  all  in  aU.  I  beUeve  we  are  making  great 
progrees  In  bringing  the  flneet  hurricane  and 
flood  centred  protection  posslUe  to  our  area. 
I  am  proud  of  the  fine  support  which  the 
people  and  the  ofllclals  here  at  home  are  giv- 
ing to  this  hurricane  barrier  plan.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  and  the  ofllclals 
of  the  parUh  aiul  our  nelghbCrlng  parlshw 
to  bring  this  worthy  project  to  completton 
as  soon  as  possible. 
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StentMTj  McNaBMra'9  0«d«:  Tke  UniteJ 
Stetc9  Hg<  No  MflDdftte  To  Police  the 
World  ami  No  Qartcr  To  Rescie 
Flonderiaf  RofioMt  Wbo  Pdl  To  Meet 
the  EzpectalioB9  of  Their  QtiieBry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxxNon 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaw.  May  2S.  IttS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  8.  McNamara  de- 
livered a  historic  speech  before  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  last  week. 

Among  other  things,  Secretary  Bfc- 
Namarasald: 

The  United  Stetee  has  no  mandate  from 
on  high  to  police  the  world,  and  no  inclina- 
tion to  do  so.  nisre  have  been  classic  rises 
la  which  our  deUberate  non-acUon  was  ths 
wisest  action  of  all. 

Csrtainly  w«  havs  no  ohMtar  to  reecus 
floundering  regimes,  who  have  brou^t  vl»- 
leace  on  themsMvss  by  deUberately  refusing 
to  Biaet  tha  lagltinutte  espectetions  of  their 
cltlxanry. 


I  consider  this  one  of  the  fnost  Impor- 
tint  pronouncements  emanating  from 
the  Johnson  admlnistratioi^  since  the 
President  Uiok.  o£Bce.  | 

I  believe  that  all  of  those  "nervous 
nellies"  who  have  been  shairpshooting  at 
the  President's  policies  and  I  complaining 
that  we  have  no  policy  ought  to  read  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  speech  ih  its  entirety. 
I  should  like  particularly  to  loall  their  at- 
tention to  the  quote  cited  apove. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  jlCcNamara's 
unequivocal  assertion  that  w^  do  not  In- 
tend to  police  the  entire  wo^d  should  be 
t  great  source  of  OMnfort  to  those  who. 
Along  with  President  Johnkm,  seek  an 
end  to  world  hostilities.       [' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  placih^  Secretary 
McNamara's  speech  in  the  wcord  today 
In  its  entirety  because  I  oon$itier  it  one  of 
the  most  significant  pronouncements  of 
our  times.  It  spells  out  Mnclsely  the 
magnitude  of  our  problems}  ahead,  but 
It  also  makes  clear  the  conoitions  under 
which  this  Nation  wiU  aid  its  allies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary's  McNamara's 
veech  follows: , 

Adoibss  bt  Rossbt  S.  McNAici^A,  Secxstast 
or  Detcnsc,  Bxfosb  AiOMJCtii  Soctrrr  op 
NcwsPAPsa     Bditobs,     Qunit     Euzabbtr 
Canada  [  WEDKEsnAT, 


HOTBL,       MONTaSAL, 

Mat  18.  1B6S 


gentlemen, 
te  to  visit 
hoepltable 


Ion  for  a 
the   longest 


President  Royster,  ladles  a4< 
any  American  would  be  fo) 
this  lovely  Island  city,   in 
land. 

But  there  Is  a  special  sat 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  cxoak 
border  in  the  world — and  reatlfce  that  It  to 
tlM  the  least  armed  border  In  it^e  world.  It 
prompts  one  to  reflect  how  negtitlve  and  nar- 
row a  notion  of  defense  still  clouds  our 
century.  | 

there  Is  still  among  xis  an  4lnioat  eradl- 
esble  tendency  to  think  of  our  a^urlty  prob- 
lem as  being  exclusively  a  mllittu-y  problem — 
and  to  think  of  the  military  problem  as  be- 
ing exclusively  a  weapons-system  or  hard- 
ware problem.  i 

The  plain,  blunt  truth  U  that  contem- 
porary man  still  concelvee  of  ^r  and  peace 
In  much  the  same  stereotyped  t«rms  that  hto 
ancestors  did.  The  fact  that  theee  ancea- 
tors — both  recent  and  remote — were  con- 
iplcuously  unsuccessful  at  avoMlng  war,  aad 
enlarging  peace  doesnt  seem  tf>  dampen  our 
capacity  for  cliches. 

We  still  tend  to  conceive  oil  national  se- 
curity almost  solely  as  a  stiie  of  armed 
nsdlness:  a  vast,  aweeome  arsLbal  of  wsap- 
onry.  T] 

We  stUl  tend  to  assume  that  U  to  primarily 
thla  purely  mlUtary  Ingredient  |  that  createe 
•ecurlty.  I 

We  are  still  haunted  by  tbu  concept  of 
mUltary  hardware.  j 

But  how  limited  a  concept  tli^  actually  to. 
becomes  apparent  when  one  iponders  the 
kind  of  peace  that  eztots  betweBJn  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

It  is  a  very  cogent  example.  jBere  we  are. 
two  modem  nations:  highly  d<*eloped  tech- 
nologically, each  with  ImmeiiM  territory, 
both  enriched  with  great  reeer  iH  of  natural 
nwurces,  each  mllltarUy  sophi  ritleated— and 
TBt,  we  sit  across  flrom  ons  an  jcher.  divided 
by  an  unguarded  frontier  of  [wousanda  of 
allss  •  •  •  and  here  to  not  a  rfmoteet  set  of 
a«5uinstancss,    in    any    Imaglhabls 


.    ^^    — , tlme- 

nme  of  the  future.  In  which  pur  two  na- 
fons  would  wage  war  on  one  i  ^kothar. 

It  to  so  unthinkable  an  Idea  iil to  be  total- 
ly absurd. 

But  why  to  that  so? 

I*  it  because  we  are  both  re  t  ly  la  aa  in- 
Mat  to  hurl  our  naUltary  haii  ware  at  one 
tnother?  " 


Is  It  because  we  are  both  aeroed  la  oa  oae 
another's  vital  targets? 

Is  It  because  we  are  both  armed  to  our 
technological  teeth  that  we  do  not  go  to 
war? 

The  whole  notion — as  applied  to  our  two 
cotmtrlee — to  ludicrous. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  are  at  peace 
for  reasons  that  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  our  mutual  military  readiness. 

We  are  at  peace — truly  at  peace — because 
of  the  vast  fund  of  oompatable  beliefs,  com- 
mon principles,  and  shared  Ideato. 

We  have  our  differences  and  our  diversity — 
and  let  us  hope  for  the  sake  of  a  mutually 
rewarding  relationship  we  never  become  ster- 
ile carbon  copies  of  one  another. 

But  the  whole  point  to  that  our  basto  of 
mutual  peace  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  ova  military  hardware. 

Now  thto  to  not  to  say,  obviously  enough, 
that  the  concept  of  military  deterrance  is  no 
longer  relevant  In  the  contemporary  world. 

UnhappUy,  It  still  to  critically  relevant  with 
respect  to  our  potential  adversaries. 

But  It  has  no  relevance  whatever  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

We  are  not  adversaries.  We  are  not  gt^ng 
to  become  adversarlee.  And  It  to  not  mutual 
mlUtary  deterrance  that  keepe  us  from  be- 
coming adversaries.  It  to  mutual  reepect  for 
common  principles. 

Now  I  mention  this — as  obvious  as  it  all 
to — simply  as  a  kind  of  reduction  ad  abeur- 
dum  of  the  concept  that  military  hardware 
to  the  exclusive  ot  even  the  primary  ingredi- 
ent of  permanent  peace  In  the  mld-twen- 
Ueth  century. 

In  the  United  States — over  the  past  flve 
years — we  have  achieved  a  considerably  Im- 
proved balance  In  our  total  military  poature. 
That  was  the  mandate  I  received  from  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson;  and  with  their 
support,  and  that  of  the  Congress,  we  have 
been  able  to  create  a  strengthened  force 
structure  of  land,  sea,  and  air  components — 
with  a  vast  Increase  In  mobility  and  mate- 
riel— and  with  a  massive  superiority  in  nu- 
clear retaliatory  power  over  any  combina- 
tion of  potential  adversaries. 

Our  capabilities  for  nuclear,  conventional, 
and  counter-subversive  war  have  all  been 
broadened  and  Improved;  and  we  have  ac- 
complished this  through  military  budgets 
that  were  In  fact  lesser  percentages  of  our 
gross  national  product  than  In  the  past. 

From  the  point  of  view  ot  combat  readl- 
neas,  the  United  Statee  has  never  been  mili- 
tarily stronger. 

We  intend  to  maintain  that  readlnees. 

But  If  we  think  profoundly  about  the  mat- 
ter. It  Is  clear  that  thto  purely  mlUtary  pos- 
txire  to  not  the  central  element  In  our  se- 
curity. 

A  nation  can  reach  the  p<Hnt  at  which  it 
does  not  buy  more  security  for  Itself  simply 
by  buying  more  military  hardware — we  are 
at  that  point. 

The  decisive  factor  for  a  powerful  nation — 
already  adequately  armed — is  the  character 
of  Its  relationships  with  the  world. 

In  thto  respect,  there  are  three  broad  groups 
of  nations:  first,  those  that  are  struggling  to 
develop;  secondly,  those  free  nations  that 
have  reached  a  level  of  strength  and  pros- 
perity that  enables  them  to  contribute  to  the 
peace  of  the  world;  and  finally,  thoee  nations 
who  ml^ht  be  tempted  to  make  themselves 
our  adversaries. 

For  each  of  these  groups,  the  United 
Statee— to  preserve  Ita  own  iatrlnaic  secu- 
rity—baa to  have  dtotlnctive  sets  of  relattoa- 
shlps. 

First,  we  have  to  help  protect  thoee  de- 
veloping countries  which  geniUnely  need  and 
requeet  our  help,  and  which — as  an  essential 
precondiUon— are  wUUng  and  able  to  help 
themselves. 

Second,  we  have  to  encourage  and  achieve 
a  more  effective  partnership  with  those  na- 


tions who  can  and  should  share  interaa- 
tlonal  peaoe-keeplng  responslbllltlee. 

Third,  we  must  do  all  we  realtotlcaUy  can 
to  reduce  the  rtek  of  conflict  with  those  who 
might  be  tempted  to  take  up  arms  against  us. 

IM  us  examine  theee  three  sets  of  rela- 
tionships In  detail. 

First,  the  developing  nations. 

Roughly  100  countries  today  are  caught  up 
in  the  dlfflciilt  transition  from  traditional  to 
modem  societies. 

There  to  no  imlform  rate  of  progress  among 
thMn,  and  they  range  from  primitive  mosaic 
societies— fractured  by  trlbaltom  and  held 
feebly  together  by  the  elenderest  of  political 
•iiiews — to  relatively  sophisticated  countrlee, 
well  on  the  road  to  agrlcultxiral  sufllclency 
and  Indiutrlal  competence. 

Thto  sweeping  surge  of  development,  par- 
ticularly across  the  whole  southern  half  of 
the  globe,  has  no  parallel  In  history. 

It  has  turned  traditionally  Itotlees  areas  of 
the  world  Into  seething  cauldrons  of  change. 

On  the  whole.  It  has  not  been  a  very 
peaceful  process. 

In  the  last  eight  years  alone  there  have 
been  no  less  than  164  Internationally  signifi- 
cant outbreaks  of  violence — each  of  them 
speclflcally  designed  as  a  serious  chaUenge  to 
the  authority,  or  the  very  extotenoe,  of  the 
government  In  question.  83  different  gov- 
ernments have  been  directly  Involved. 

What  to  striking  to  that  only  IS  of  theee 
164  significant  resorts  to  violence  have  been 
military  conflicts  between  two  states. 

And  not  a  single  one  of  the  164  conflicts 
has  been  a  formally-declared  war. 

Indeed,  there  has  not  been  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  war — anywhere  In  the  world — sinoe 
World  War  H. 

The  idanet  to  becoming  a  more  dangerous 
place  to  live  on — ^not  merely  because  of  a  po- 
tential nuclear  holocaust — but  also  because 
of  the  large  ntmiber  of  de  facto  confUcts  and 
because  the  trend  of  such  conflicts  to  growing 
rather  than  dimlntohing. 

At  the  beginning  of  1968.  there  were  23 
prolonged  insurgencies  going  on  about  the 
wprld.    As  of  Frt>ruary  1,  1966,  there  were  40. 

Further,  the  total  niunber  of  outbreaks  of 
violence  has  Increased  each  year:  In  1958, 
there  were  34;  Mx  1966.  there  were  68. 

But  what  to  most  significant  of  all  to  that 
there  to  a  direct  and  constant  relationship 
between  the  Incidence  of  violence  and  tha 
economic  status  of  the  countries  aflllcted. 

The  World  Bank  dlvldee  nations,  on  the 
baato  of  per  capiu  Income,  into  four  cate.. 
gorles:  rich,  middle-Income,  poor,  and  very 
poor. 

The  rich  natlona  are  those  with  a  per 
capita  Income  of  9760  per  year  or  more.  The 
current  U.S.  level  to  more  than  92700.  There 
are  27  of  these  rich  nations.  They  possees 
76%  of  the  world's  wealth,  though  roughly 
only  26%  of  the  world's  popxUatlon. 

&lnce  1068,  only  one  of  these  27  nations 
has  suffered  a  major  internal  upheaval  on  Its 
own  territory. 

But  observe  what  happens  at  the  other 
end  of  the  economic  scale.  Among  the  38 
very  poor  nations — those  with  a  per  capita 
Income  of  under  9100  a  year — no  less  than  32 
have  suffered  significant  conflicts.  Indeed, 
they  have  suffered  an  average  of  two  major 
outbreaks  of  violence  per  country  in  tha 
eight  year  period.  That  to  a  great  deal  of 
conflict. 

What  to  worse.  It  has  baaa.  predooilBaiitly, 
conflict  of  a  prolonged  natiua. 

The  trend  holds  predictably  omBtaat  in  tha 
case  of  the  two  other  categorlea:  the  poor, 
and  the  middle-income  natlona.  Since  1966. 
87%  of  the  vary  poor  natlona.  80%  of  tha 
poor  natioaa,  and  48%  of  the  middle-laooiBa 
nations  have  suffered  serious  violence. 

Iliere  can,  then,  be  no  queatioii  but  *»»»# 
there  to  an  Irrefutable  reUtiociship  between 
violence  and  economic  baekwardneaa.  a»i^ 
the  trend  of  such  violence  to  t^>,  not  doira. 
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Vow,  It  would  p«rhH»  be 
rarlnc  tf  tlM  gap  betw— n  tlM  rleh  luOloiM 
•nd  ttM  poor  nitlona  w«n  fti««i«g;  uul  mo- 
Bomlo  bsekwardnMi  w«ra  slgnlflaftntty  ra- 
oedlng. 

But  It  Is  not.  Tba  •ooaomlc  gap  Is 
widening. 

By  the  year  1970,  orer  aaa  half  c€  the 
worldi  total  population  will  Hra  in  tha  Inde- 
pendent natlooa  sweeping  aoroas  the  southern 
half  of  the  planet.  But  this  hungering  half 
of  the  human  racs  will  by  then  «ni«»«>»m 
only  one-alxth  of  the  worldli  total  ot  goods 
andserrloes. 

By  the  year  1B75.  the  dependent  children 
of  these  nations  alone — ehlldraa  under  16 
years  of  age— wUl  equal  the  total  population 
of  the  developed  nations  to  the  north. 

Kven  In  our  own  abundant  societies,  we 
have  reason  enough  to  worry  ever  the  ten- 
sions that  ooU  and  t'gttttn  aoiaiig  under- 
privileged young  people,  and  Anally  flaU  out 
la  delinquency  and  crime.  What  are  we  to 
ezpeet  from  a  whole  henUq>here  of  youth 
where  mounting  trustratloas  are  likely  to 
fester  into  erupUons  of  violence  and  ex- 
tremism? 

Annual  per  cim>tta  Income  In  roughly  half 
ot  the  80  underdeveloped  nnttons  that  are 
members  of  the  World  Bank  la  rising  by  a 
paltry  on*  per  oent  a  year  or  lees.  By  the 
end  ot  the  century,  theee  nation*— «t  their 
present  rates  of  growth— wUl  reach  a  per 
capita  Income  of  barely  $170  a  year.  The 
TTnlted  States,  by  ths  same  eritarla.  will  at- 
tain a  per  capita  Income  of  94.000. 

Tlie  conclusion  to  all  of  this  Is  blunt  and 
Ineeoapable:  given  the  certain  connection 
between  economic  stagnation  and  the  Inci- 
dence of  violence,  tJur  years  that  lie  ahead  for 
the  nations  In  the  eouthem  half  of  the  globe 
are  pregnant  with  violence. 

This  would  be  tnie  even  If  no  threat  cf 
Communist  subversion  existed — as  It  dearly 


Both  Moaoow  and  Peking— however  harsh 
their  internal  difference*— regard  the  Whole 
modemlaatlon  prooees  as  an  Ideal  environ- 
ment for  the  growth  of  cooununlam.  Ilielr 
axpwlence  with  subversive  Internal,  war  la 
extensive;  and  they  have  developed  a  con- 
sldarable  amy  of  both  doctrine  and  practi- 
cal measures  In  the  art  of  poUtloal  violence. 

What  Is  often  misunderstood  Is  that  com- 
munists are  capable  of  subverting,  manipu- 
lating, and  OnaUy  directing  for  thetr  own 
ends  the  wholly  legitimate  grlevancea  cf  a 
devtioplBg  society. 

But  It  would  be  a  groes  overatmpllfloatlan 
to  regard  communism  as  the  central  fMtor 
In  every  conflict  throughout  the  tmderde- 
veloped  world.  Of  the  1«0  serious  internal 
Insurgencies  In  the  past  eight  years,  com- 
munlsta  have  been  Invtdved  In  only  58  of 
thwn— 88%  of  the  total — and  this  Includes 
•even  inataaees  In  which  a  Communist  re- 
gime Itstif  was  the  target  of  the  vprigtng. 

Whettanr  communists  are  Involved  or  not, 
violence  anywhere  In  a  taut  world  transmits 
sharp  signals  through  the  complex  ganglia 
of  tntamaOonal  relations:  and  the  eeomty 
of  the  united  Statee  is  reUted  to  the  secu- 
rlty  and  stability  of  nations  half  a  globe 
away. 

But  neither  conscience  nor  sanity  Itself 
suggests  that  the  ITnited  Statee  Is.  should, 
or  could  be  the  Olobal  Gendarme. 

Quito  the  contrary,  experience  confirms 
what  human  nature  suggesta:  that  In  moat 
lastancee  of  Intsroal  violence,  the  local  peo- 
ple themselves  are  beet  able  to  deal  directly 
with  the  Mtuatkm  within  the  framework  of 

•their  own  tradttloas. 

•    The  United  States  has  no  mandata  tram 

nOB  high  to  pellee  the  world,  and  no  IneUna- 
tloo  to  do  so.  There  have  been  nlasslo  eaaea 
In  which  oar  dtflbersta  naoHMttan  waa  the 

'wtamn  aotloa  of  au. 

Where  our  htf  p  is  not  sought,  It  Is  seldom 

-yndent  to  volxtnteer. 


Certainly  w*  have  no  charter  to  . .. 

floundering  regimes,  who  have  brought  vlo- 
Isnoe  on  themselvaa  by  dtflbsrately  refusing 
to  meet  the  legltlmato  expectations  of  thalr 
dtlaenry. 

further,  throughout  the  next  decade  ad- 
vancing technology  wUl  reduoe  the  require- 
ment for  basse  and  staging  rlghta  at  partlea- 
lar  locations  abroad,  and  the  whole  pattern 
of  forward  deployment  wUl  gradually  change. 
But — though  all  theee  caveata  ai«  dear 
enough — the  Irredudhle  fact  remains  that 
our  security  Is  related  directly  to  the  security 
of  the  newly  devdoplng  world. 

And  our  role  must  be  preeledy  this:  to 
help  provide  security  to  those  developing 
nations  which  genuinely  need  and  request 
our  hdp.  and  which  demonstrably  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  help  themsdvea. 

■nie  rub  oomee  In  this:  we  do  not  always 
grasp  the  meaning  of  the  word  security  In 
this  context. 

In  a  modemlxtng  sodety.  eecuilty  meana 
devdc^ment. 

Security    Is    not   a    military    hardware 

though  It  may  indude  It.  Security  Is  not 
military  force— though  It  may  Involve  It. 
Securll^  la  not  traditional  military  aotlvl^t— 
though  It  may  encompass  It. 
Security  Is  devdopment. 
Without  devdopment,  there  can  be  no  se- 
curity. 

A  devdoplng  nation  that  does  not  in  fact 
devdop  elmply  cannot  remain  "aecure." 

n  cannot  remain  secrire  for  the  Intrac- 
table reason  that  Ita  own  citizenry  cannot 
shed  Its  human  nature. 

If  aeciirlty  Implies  anything.  It  Impllea  a 
minimal  measure  of  order  and  stability. 

Without  Internal  development  of  at  least  a 
minimal  degree,  order  and  stability  are  sim- 
ply not  possible.  They  are  not  poedbla  be- 
cause human  nature  cannot  be  frustrated 
beyond  Intrinsic  limits.  It  reacts — because 
It  must. 

Now.  that  Is  what  we  do  not  always  under- 
stand; and  that  Is  also  what  govemmenta  of 
modernizing  naflnnB  do  ztot  always  under- 
stand. 

But  by  emphaatadng  that  security  axteea 
from  devd<^ment,  I  do  not  say  that  an 
underdeveloped  nation  cannot  be  subverted 
from  within;  or  be  aggreeeed  upon  from 
without;  or  be  the  victim  of  a  combination 
of  the  two. 

It  can.  And  to  prevent  any  or  all  of  these 
conditions,  a  nation  doea  require  appropriate 
military  capablUtles  to  decU  with  the  q>e- 
dflc  problem.  But  the  q>edflo  military  prob- 
lem Is  only  a  narrow  facet  of  the  broader 
security  problem. 

MlUta^  force  can  hdp  provide  law  and 
order — but  only  to  the  degree  that  a  basis 
for  law  and  order  already  exlato  In  the  de- 
veloping society;  a  basic  wllllngnees  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  cooperate. 

The  law  and  order  Is  a  shield,  bdilnd  which 
the  central  fact  of  security— devdopment — 
can  be  achieved. 

Now  we  are  not  playing  a  semantic  game 
with  theee  words. 

The  trouble  Is  that  we  have  been  lost 
In  a  semantic  Jungle  for  too  long.  We  have 
come  to  Identify  "security"  with  exdudvdy 
military  phenomena:  and  most  particularly 
with  military  hardwars. 

But  Is  Just  lint  so.  And  we  need  to  ac 
oonunodate  to  the  facta  of  the  matter,  If 
we  want  to  see  security  stirvlve  and  grow  in 
the  southern  half  at  ths  globe. 

Devdopment  means  eoonomlc,  social,  and 
pdlUcal  progress.  It  means  a  reaaoind»le 
standard  of  living— aiid  the  word  "reason- 
able" In  this  context  requlree  conttnud  re- 
deflnlUon.  What  Is  "reasonaMe"  In  an 
earUer  Mage  of  development  will  become  "un- 
raesooiMe'*  In  a  isiter  stage. 

As  development  progrewua,  security  pro. 
greases:  uid  when  the  people  of  a  nation  have 
organised  their  own  human  and  aattirml  n- 
aourota  to  ptovlde  thenedvae  ifltt  wtet 


they  need  and  expeot  out  of  life— and  Um 
learned  to  compromise  peaoefxilly  aino&f 
oon^Mtlng  demands  In  the  larger  natioou 
Interest— then,  thdr  resistance  to  dlsMd* 
and  violence  will  be  enormoudy  Increaaed 

Conversdy.  the  tragic  need  of  desperat* 
nun  to  raeort  to  force  to  adileve  the  inner 
Imperatlvee  of  human  decency  will  dimin|,}. 
Now.   I  have  said   that   the   role  ot  th« 
United  Statee  Is  to  hdp  provide  security  to 
these  modernizing  luitlons— providing  Umt 
need  and  request  our  help:  and  are  clearlv 
willing  and  able  to  help  themsdvee. 
But  what  should  our  help  be? 
Clearly,   it   should   be  hdp   towards  de- 
vdopment.     In   the   military   sphere,  that 
Involves  two  noad  categories  of  aasisuuioa 
We  should  help  the  developing  nation  with 
such  training  and  equipment  as  Is  neccMarr 
to  maintain    the   proteottve  ahldd   behind 
which  development  can  go  forward. 

The  dlnwnslons  of  that  dileld  vary  tnm 
ooustry  to  country;  Itut  what  Is  eesenttal 
U  that  It  ahould  be  a  shldd.  aiKl  not  a  oa- 
padty  for  external  aggression. 

The  second — and  perhape  less  \mderatood 
category  of  military  assistance  In  a  mod- 
ernising nation — la  training  in  dvlc  action. 
"Civic  action"   is   another  one  of  thoaa 
semantic  puzdes.    Too  few  Americana— and 

too  few  officials  In  developing  natlona nail* 

comprehend     what    military    dvlc    actloo 
meana. 

Basentlally,  It  means  using  Indigenous  mil- 
itary foroee  for  non-tradltlonal  military  proj- 
ects— ^projects  that  are  useful  to  the  local 
population  In  fields  auch  as  education,  pul>- 
Uo  worka,  health,  aanltatlon,  agriculture— 
indeed,  anything  connected  with  economic 
or  social  progress. 

It  has  had  some  Impresdve  resulta.  m 
the  past  four  years,  the  U.8.  assisted  dvlo 
action  program,  worldwide,  has  constructed 
or  repaired  more  than  10,000  miles  of  roadi; 
buUt  over  1,000  schooU;  hundreds  of  hos- 
pitals and  cUnlcs;  and  has  provided  medical 
and  dental  care  to  approxlnuitely  four  mil- 
lion people.  i 

What  la  important  la  that  ioi  thl^  waa  done 
by  Indlgenoua  men  in  uniform.  Quite  apart 
from  the  devdopmental  projects  themaelvea, 
the  program  powerfully  alters  the  negattre 
Image  of  the  military  man,  as  the  opprtsaln 
preeerver  of  the  stagnant  atatus  quo. 

But  assistance  in  the  purely  mllltaty 
BpbtKm  Is  not  enough.  Eoonomlc  aasistanoi 
Is  also  essential.  The  Preddent  la  determined 
that  our  aid  should  be  hard-headed  and 
ngoroualy  realistic;  that  it  ahould  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  roots  of  under-development, 
*nd  not  merdy  attempts  to  alleviate  the 
«yn>Ptoms.  HU  bedrock  principle  U  that 
U.S.  economic  aid — no  matter  what  ita  mag- 
nltxide — is  futile  tmlesa  the  ooimtry  In  quea- 
tlon  Is  reeolute  In  making  the  primary  ef- 
fort Itself.  That  wlU  be  the  criterion,  and 
that  will  be  the  crucial  condition  for  all  our 
future  asBlstanoe. 

Only  the  developing  nations  tbemadm 
can  take  the  fundamental  measurea  that 
make  outslds  assistance  meaningful.  Theee 
measuree  are  often  unpalatable— and  fre- 
quently can  for  political  courage  and  dedstve- 
nass.  But  to  fall  to  undertake  painful,  but 
eesenttd,  reform  Inevitably  liads  to  far  men 
painful  revdutlooary  Tldehce.  Our  eco- 
acmlc  asBlstaDoe  Is  deoli^Md  to  offer  s  rea- 
•onahle  alternative  to  that  vldence.  It  Is 
designed  to  hdp  substitute  peaceful  pcograa 
for  tragic  internal  conflict. 

The  United  States  Intends  to  be  oompes- 
slonate  and  generous  In  this  effort,  but  It  la 
na«  an  effort  It  can  carry  exdudvdy  by  Itsdf. 
And  thns  It  looks  to  those  natloos  who  bava 
Tsached  the  point  of  self-sustaining  pros- 
perity to  Increase  their  ocotrlbutlon  to  tb« 
devdofMnent— and,  thus,  to  the  security— of 
the  modemlalng  world. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  second  set  of 
rdatloodiips  that  I  imderseored  at  the  out- 
set; tt  le  the  poUey  of  ttw  united  Statas  «> 
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eocourage  and  achieve  a  mor^  effective  part- 
aersbip  with  those  nations ;  who  can,  and 
(bould,  share  International  p^foe-keeplng  re- 
aponalbUitiea.  ;  | 

America  has  devoted  a  hlgbjer  proportion  of 
Its  gross  national  product  to; Its  military  ea- 
tabllahment  than  any  other  itejor  free  world 
nation.  This  waa  true  eveni  liefore  our  In- 
creaaed expendltiires  In  Southeast  Asia. 

We  have  bad,  over  the  last  few  years,  as 
many  men  In  uniform  as  aUJ  Ithe  nations  of 
Western  Europe  comblned-H-even  though 
they  have  a  population  half,  again  greater 
than  our  own.  i 

Now,  the  American  people  I  are  not  going 
to  stilrk  their  obllgatlona  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  but  they  dearly  oanikOt  be  expected 
to  bear  a  dlaproportioiuite  ah  spe  of  the  com- 
mon burden  indefinitely.         i 

If,  for  example,  other  nai^ns  genuinely 
believe — as  they  aay  they  d(>«— that  it  la  In 
the  common  Intereat  to  dete  r  the  expandon 
of  Red  China'B  economic  ann  political  con- 
trol beyond  ita  national-  boundarlea,  then 
they  muat  take  a  more  active,  role  In  guard- 
ing the  defense  perimeter. 

Let  me  be  perfectly  clear  1  this  Is  not  to 
question  the  policy  of  neutiallsm  or  non- 
alignment  of  any  particular  iiation.  But  It 
la  to  emphasize  that  the  ippependence  of 
auch  nations  can — in  the  end— be  fully  safe- 
guarded only  by  collective  agr4emente  among 
themselves  and  their  nelghbi:ks. 

The  plain  truth  is  the  day  1^  coming  when 
no  single  nation,  however  pcraerful,  can  un- 
dertake by  itself  to  keep  the  p^ace  outeide  ita 
own  borders.  Regional  and  International 
organizationa  for  peace-keep^g  purposea  are 
as  yet  rudimentary;  but  thi 
experience  and  be  strength* 
and  practical  cooi>erative  a 

In  this  matter,  the  examplj 
model  for  nations  ev( 
Minister  Pearson  pointed  ou 
New  York  Juat  laat  week:!w.^_~-  »  ... 
deeply  Involved  in  the  worlq't  affdrs  as  any 
country  of  its  aize.  We  accept  thia  because 
we  have  learned  over  SO  yean  that  laolation 
from  the  policies  that  detertnine  war  doea 
not  give  ua  Immediately  frnn  the  bloody 
sacrificial  consequences  of  t4#lr  failure.  We 
learned  that  In  1914  and 
That  is  why  we' have  been  p: 
men  to  take  part  In  every 
eration  of  the  United  NatloiU'-ln  Korea,  and 
Kaahmlr,  and  the  Suez,  and  Ithe  Congo,  and 
Cyprua."  I' 

The  Organization  of  the  Ainerlcan  States 
In  the  Dominican  Republic,,  the  more  than 
thirty  nations  contributing  troops  or  aup- 
pllee  to  asslat  the  OovemmeUt  of  South  Viet- 
nam, Indeed  even  the  parallU  efforts  of  the 
United  Statee  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
Pakistan-India  conflict — thiie  efforte,  to- 
gether with  thoee  of  the  U.N.,  are  the  first  at- 
tempU  to  substitute  multlnMional  for  uni- 
lateral policing  of  violence.  jThey  point  to 
the  peace-keeping  patterns  of  the  future. 

We  must  not  merely  applaud  the  Idea.  We 
must  dedicate  talent,  reeotvces,  and  hard 
practical  thinking  to  Ito  Implementation. 

In  Western  Burope — an  anea  whoae  bur- 
geoning economic  vitality  sti  «ds  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  wisdom  of  the  (larshall  Plan — 
the  problems  of  security  aia  neither  static 
nor  wholly  new.  Pundamex^al  changes  are 
under  way,  though  certain  Ij  itacapable  reall- 
tiea  remain. 

The  conventloiua  forces  of  NATO,  for  ex- 
ample, stUl  reqxUre  a  nuclekr  backdrop  far 
beyond  the  capability  ot  any  Weetom  Kan>- 
pean  nation  to  supply,  and  t  le  United  States 
is  fully  committed  to  provldi  (that  major  nu- 
clear deterrent.  I 

However,  the  European  i*mbera  of  the 
AlUanee  have  a  naturd  ded  '4  to  parttclpate 
toore  actively  in  nuclear  plan  ding.  A  central 
taak  of  the  Alliance  today  Is,  theretoM,  to 
work  out  the  relationships  ind  tnstltuttoos 
through  which  shared  nudep^  planning  can 
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be  effective.  We  have  made  a  practical  and 
promising  atart  in  the  Special  Committee  of 
NATO  Defense  Mlnlatera. 

Common  planning  and  conaultatlon  are 
esaentlal  aspecta  of  any  sendble  substitute 
to  the  unworkable  and  dangerous  alternative 
of  Independent  national  nuclear  forces  with- 
in ths  Alliance. 

And  even  beyond  the  Alliance,  we  must  find 
the  means  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
dear  weapons.    That  is  a  clear  imperative. 

There  are,  of  course,  risks  In  non-prolifera- 
tion airangemente;  but  they  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  Inflnltdy  greater  risks  that 
would  arise  out  of  the  Increase  In  national 
nudear  atockpUee. 

In  the  calculus  of  risk,  to  prdlferate  Inde- 
pendent national  nuclear  forces  is  not  a  mere 
arithmetical  addition  of  danger.  We  would 
not  be  merely  adding  up  rlaks.  We  would  be 
insanely  multiplying  them. 

If  we  sorloudy  Intend  to  pass  on  a  world 
to  our  children  that  is  not  threatened  by  nu- 
dear holocatist.  we  muat  come  to  gripe  with 
the  problem  of  proliferation. 

A  reaaonable  nonproliferatlon  agreement  la 
feadble.  For  there  la  no  adversary  with 
whom  we  do  not  share  a  common  Interest  In 
avoiding  mutual  destruction  triggered  by  an 
Irresponsible  nth  power. 

That  brings  me  to  the  third  and  laat  aet 
of  relationships  the  United  Statea  must  deal 
with:  Those  with  zuttions  who  might  be 
tempted  to  take  up  arms  against  us. 

These  relationships  call  for  realism.  But 
realism  la  not  a  hardened.  Inflexible,  un- 
imaginative attitude.  The  realistic  mind  Is 
a  restleady  creative  mind — free  of  ndve  de- 
lualons,  but  full  of  practical  alternatlvea. 

There  are  practical  alternatlvea  to  oxu*  cur- 
rent relationships  with  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Conununist  China. 

A  vast  ideological  chasm  separates  us  from 
them — and  to  a  degree,  separates  them  from 
one  another. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  our 
seeking  an  Ideological  rapproachement;  but 
breaching  the  isolation  of  great  nations  like 
Red  China,  even  when  that  isolation  is  large- 
ly of  ita  own  making,  reduces  the  danger  of 
potentially  catastrophic  mlsunderatandlnga, 
and  Increaaes  the  incentive  on  both  ddee  to 
resolve  disputes  by  reason  rather  than  by 
force. 

There  are  numy  vrays  In  which  we  can 
build  bridges  toward  naUoiu  who  would  cut 
themselves  off  from  meaningful  contact  with 
ua.  We  can  do  ao  with  properly  balanced 
trade  relatione,  diplomatic  contacte,  and  In 
some  cases  even  by  exchanges  of  military 
observers. 

We  have  to  know  where  It  la  we  want  to 
place  thia  bridge;  what  aort  of  traffic  we  want 
to  travel  over  it;  and  on  what  mutual  foun- 
dations the  whole  structure  can  be  designed. 

There  are  no  one-cliff  bridges.  If  you  are 
going  to  apan  a  chaam,  you  have  to  rest  the 
structure  on  both  cUflk. 

Now  cliffs,  generally  speaking,  are  rather 
hazardoua  places.  Some  people  are  afraid 
even  to  look  over  the  edge.  But  In  a  thermo- 
nuclear world,  we  cannot  afford  any  political 
acrophobia. 

President  Johnson  has  put  the  matter 
squarely.  By  building  bridges  to  those  who 
make  themselves  our  adversarlee,  "we  can 
help  gradually  to  create  a  community  of  in- 
terest, a  community  of  trust,  and  a  com- 
munity of  effort." 

With  respect  to  a  "community  of  effort" 
let  me  suggest  a  concrete  proposal  for  our 
own  preaent  young  generation  In  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  conmiltted  and  dedicated  genera- 
tion: It  has  proven  that  In  Ita  enormously 
impresdve  performance  In  the  Peace  Corpe 
overseas;  and  in  ita  wllllngnees  to  volunteer 
for  a  final  assault  on  such  poverty  and  lack 
of  opportimlty  that  still  remain  in  our  own 
ooontry. 


As  matters  stand,  our  preaent  Selective 
Service  System  draws  on  only  a  minority  of 
eligible  young  men. 

That  is  an  Inequity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  cotdd  move  toward 
remedying  that  inequity  by  aaklng  every 
young  person  in  the  United  States  to  give 
two  years  of  service  to  his  country — ^whether 
in  one  of  the  military  services,  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  or  In  some  other  volunteer  develop- 
mental work  at  home  or  abroad. 

We  co\ild  encourage  other  countries  to  do 
the  aame;  and  we  could  work  out  exchange 
programs-— much  aa  the  Peace  Corps  is  al- 
ready platmlng  to  do. 

While  this  Is  not  an  altogether  new  sug- 
gestion. It  has  been  criticized  as  inappro- 
prtato  while  we  are  engaged  In  a  shooting 
war. 

But  I  believe  precisely  the  oppodte  is  the 
case.  It  is  more  appropriate  now  than  ever. 
For  It  would  underscore  what  our  whole 
purpose  is  in  Vietnam — and  indeed  anywhere 
in  the  world  where  coercion,  or  Injiistlce,  or 
lack  of  decent  opportunity  still  holds  sway. 

It  would  make  meaningful,  the  central  con- 
cept of  security:  a  world  of  decency  and  de- 
velopment— where  every  man  can  feel  that 
his  personal  horizon  is  rimmed  with  hope. 

Mutual  interest — mutual  trust — ^mutual 
eff<ut;  thoee  are  the  goala.  Can  we  achieve 
those  goals  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  with 
Oommuniat  China?  Can  they  achieve  them 
with  one  another? 

The  aiuwer  to  theee  questions  lies  in  the 
answer  to  an  even  more  fundamental  ques- 
tion. 

Who  Is  man? 

Is  he  a  rational  anlnoal? 

If  he  Is,  then  the  goals  can  ultlmatdy  be 
achieved. 

If  he  is  not,  then  there  is  little  point  In 
making  the  effort. 

All  the  evidence  of  history  suggesta  that 
man  la  indeed  a  rational  animd — but  with 
a  near  infinite  capacity  for  folly.  His  hla- 
tory  seems  largely  a  halting,  but  persistent, 
effort  to  raise  his  reason  above  his  aitlmallty. 

He  draws  blueprlnte  for  Utopia.  But  never 
quite  gete  it  buUt.  In  the  end,  he  plugs 
away  obstinately  vrlth  the  only  building  ma- 
terial really  ever  at  hand:  his  own  part- 
oomlo,  part-tragic,  part-cuased,  but  part- 
glorious  natiu«. 

I,  for  one,  would  not  coimt  a  global  free 
society  out. 

Coerdon,  after  all,  merdy  captures  man. 

Freedom  captivates  him. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Hob.  Qiarlet  Wehner  AddrcMM  Yonaf 
Democratt  of  South  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH   CAXOUKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Monday.  May  23. 1999 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Chaklxs  Longstkxxt  WxLmB,  our 
colleague  from  Georgia,  delivered  a  chal- 
lenging and  superb  addreas  to  the  area 
10  Toung  Democrata  of  South  Carolina 
at  the  township  auditorium  in  Spartan- 
burg, April  22, 1966.  Oongreasman  WiLT- 
NZE's  address  was  partlculazly  tbndy  In 
that  It  reminded  uaoC  our  dutiaa  and 

reSponsibilitte8.rrr  .'    ;:    ;.   r 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  eommend  Ooogreai 
man  WcLnnk'B  address  to  th*  attentkni 
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of  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  our 

country. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  alao  a  great 

book  Juat  off  the  press  by  Congressman 
WsuMsa  entitled:  "Southerner." 
The  address  follows : 

BiTtLonra  thx  DmocsATie  Pastt 
Two  jPMUs  ago.  ths  people  of  th«  TTnlted 
SUtes  gsT«  to  the  nomlnew  of  our  pvty 
an  OTerwbsUnlng  Tlctory.  azul  elected  a  Oon- 
greee  vltb  OemocnUlo  majorlttee  of  t«o- 
to-ooe  In  both  bouees. 

Now,  two  yean  later,  aome  oiieerven  apeak 
of  substantial  loaaee  of  Democrattc  member- 
ship In  Oongtaaa  this  November-^iotwltb- 
standing  a  remarkable  reoocd  of  leglalattve 
accompiuhment.  and  rlalng  proq;>enty  for  all 
■ecton  of  the  eoonomy.  It  Is,  at  oouree,  true 
that  our  Party  bas  made  great  gains  for  all 
Amedeaas  (and  many  who  are  now  Bepub- 
Ucana  rose  to  tbelr  postttoos  of  affluence 
through  aound  and  humane  Democratic 
pragraou).  Nonetheless,  at  thla  point  In 
our  history.  It  U  waU  to  oonalder  bow  we  can 
strengthen  our  Party,  making  it  ever  a  more 
efficient  Teblde  for  the  public  good,  and  a 
mace  competent  serrant  of  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Pint,  our  Party  must  reach  out  to  Include 
more  sad  mote  Americans,  sod  extend  Its 
Intlnenoe  to  the  hundreds  of  thoueanda  of 
dttxens  who  have  made  no  firm  oommltment 
to  eltber  party.  We  have  strong  alUee,  and 
oonilstent  eourcee  of  support.  But  we 
should  welcome  and  attract  many  groupo  who 
have  no  poUtlcal  aUeglanoe,  and  who,  at 
thla  point,  have  not  been  attracted  to  or 
inspired  by  sny  poUtlcal  crganisatton. 

Rid  of  rsdsm.  rid  of  faotton,  rid  of  i«- 
gloaalism,  and  ild  of  ths  dead  band  of  the 
pest,  we  must  present  our  ntottvatlng  prln- 
dplas.  Only  In  this  way  can  we  gain  the 
toyslty  and  devotion  of  thoee  men  and 
woBisn  who  have  nothing  special  to  gain, 
and  nothing  special  to  lose,  at  the  hands  ot 
either  party,  or  from  any  Individual  within 
either  party.  We  should,  hsrs  and  now.  make 
candid  and  hoDsst  H>pralsal  of  our  bsslo 
baUefs.  What  U  our  motive  force?  What 
la  our  basic  principle? 

We  believe  in  rational  western  traditton. 
and  self-determlnstton.    la  that  all? 

We  believe  in  free  enterprise  and  perianal 
Uberty.    Is  that  aU? 

We  believe  In  the  rigbta  of  man.  But  even 
ao  vital  a  concept  aa  the  rlghu  of  man  U  not 
enough.  Por  analysed  carefully,  each  ot 
theee  objectives  is  a  aelflah  one.  If  we  are 
orac«Tied  only  with  the  rlghU  of  man.  we 
become  a  conglomerate  ot  aelf-centered 
atoms,  offering  each  nothing  more  than  bis 
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The  Revolution  wae  fought  for  American 
Rlgbti.  The  Westward  KsiMuulon  wae  an  aa- 
sertloQ  of  rights.  The  Civil  War  was  a  bloody 
quarrel  over  rights.  Ths  daya  of  American 
■mpire  were  a  new  thrust  of  rights.  The 
New  Deal  waa  a  new  concept  of  economic 
rights.  The  moveaoeat  of  equality  la  a  new 
emphasis  of  human  rlghU.  All  our  naUonal 
life  we  have  been  wrapped  up  In  our  rlghta. 

Now,  American  rigbta  are  secure,  and  the 
American  economy  dlffuaea  Its  staggering 
wsalth  among  aU  but  a  few.  Yet.  the  p<»u- 
lar  CMieept  of  the  "American  dream"  has 
often  psoved  a  severe  disappointment.  Tbere 
are  BkHltoas  who  have  won  that  affluence  for 
which  they  have  Ubcred  all  their  Uvee— only 
to  and  that  happMeea  eludee  them.  They 
have  Maura,  money  and  comfort— but  there 
Is  Mttts  asst  tor  Itfe.  and  UtUe  thriu  ot 
schlevement.  This  peteoaal  eaq>enence,  held 
by  so  many,  surely  raUtae  to  the  national 
ottttcok  as  waU.  The  tirontler  is  tamsd. 
^nectaaa  sell  h  aaeors.  sad  ths  sconcmy  is 
][^ant.  Tst.  aa  a  aatkm.  wa  conttatM  to 
**>■*  a  dasf>  aaad  to  eiarch  cfur  nstlonal 
■Ml^Md  to  dedssa  a  aatlana]  purpose.  We 
are  looklag  for  something  we  have  loet,  and 


we  don't  quite  know  what  it  is.  We  are 
hungry  to  be  told  wherein  lies  our  destiny 
as  a  nation,  for  this  and  succeeding  genera- 
tlona. 

lAdeed,  many,  in  deepalr  and  fruatration 
at  the  mounting  complications  of  Twentieth 
Century  life,  have  abandoned  the  aearch,  and 
withdraw  Into  a  concern  only  of  their  own 
personal  "rigbta". 

Now,  If  there  Is  search  without  discovery — 
seeking  without  finding — I  suspect  It  Is  be-^ 
cause  we  have  been  too  long  concerned  with 
our  rights,  and  too  long  mindless  of  our 
dutiet.  Perhaps  we  have  concerned  ourselves 
with  preeervlng  the  right*  of  man,  and  have 
never  made  conunltment  to  the  duties  of 
man.  Tar.  surely,  our  nattocal  goals  must 
be  something  worthier  than  more  ease  and 
comfort,  and  more  money  for  more  people. 
The  conglcHnerate  selfishness  of  rights  alone 
Is  not  enough. 

It  Is  time  to  turn  a  while  from  otir  rights, 
and  attend  our  duties.  And  It  Is  time  to  de- 
fine and  delineate  theee  duties. 

A  first  principle  of  the  dutlee  of  man  should 
be  the  firm  eetabllshment  of  opportunity 
for  all  men.  But  an  open  road — alone — la 
not   enough.    There  must  also   be — Insofar 

as  the  mind  and  labor  of  man  can  assure  It 

an  oven  start.  Toll  gatee — admitting  only 
the  wealthy— must  be  removed,  and  the 
"White  Only"  signs  must  come  down. 

Then,  the  mere  existence  of  a  roadway 
which  an  exceptional  few  can  travel  will  not 
■ufflce — when  great  maaeee  of  our  people  are 
unable  to  take  even  the  first  step. 

Where  they  lack  strength,  our  duty  is  to 
strengthen  them — not  to  carry  them — but  to 
equip  them  to  make  the  Journey  on  their 
own. 

Where  they  lack  hope — and  many  Amerl- 
caitt  are  without  hope — we  must  provide 
them  convincing  examples  of  the  success  of 
others,  almUarly  situated,  who  have  been 
helped  along  the  way  to  peraonal  competence 
and  satisfaction. 

Where  they  lack  will,  we  must  set  before 
them  a  vision — not  of  riches  and  glory — but 
of  the  quiet  pride  that  comes  from  striving 
and  achieving,  and  giving  good  account  of 
themaelvM. 

Herein  are  a  few  glimpees  of  the  duties  of 
man — in  America — in  19M.  They  are 
glimpees  only— outlines  awaiting  completion 
of  dear  minds  and  warm  spirits.  Tet,  the 
total  silhouette  Is  clear  snon^. 

To  define  the  dutlee  of  man  is  to  answer 
to  the  old  question,  "Am  I  my  brother^ 
keepw?"  It  Is  the  recognition  of  a  com- 
mon and  ahared  hxmianlty— with  all  men  of 
all  stations. 

Here  can  be  a  new  "American  dream: "  here 
can  be  a  new  national  purpoae.  And  here, 
at  the  same  time,  la  that  lesson,  nearly  two 
thousand  years  old,  which  the  world  has 
never  learned,  nor  yet  ever  qxUte  forgotten: 
"Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor." 

If  a\u  party  U  to  account  for  anything 
other  than  a  long  and  dreary  cycle  of  elec- 
tlona  won  and  loet.  we  must  raise  new  stand- 
ards which  can  earn  the  full  commitment  of 
the  great  majority  of  Americans,  and  infuse 
Into  American  life  today  the  old  spirit  of 
buoyancy  and  exuberance,  of  adventure  and 
achievement.  We  can  fashion  for  this  na- 
tion a  new  destiny,  through  a  full  oompre- 
hanslom  and  firm  commitment  to  the  duties 
of  man. 

Amsrlea  Is  ons  nation — ^young  and  old 
rich  aad  poor,  black  and  white.  It  must  be 
our  duty  to  make  Am«ica  Ons  Nation  under 
Ood — odndfai  of  the  needa  of  the  least  at 
of  our  brethren. 

Ons  Nation,  Indivisible— Jdnsd  in  com- 
aaon  cause  for  ths  oommnn  good.  Ons  Ma- 
tK»— with  llbsrty  and  Jurtioe  for  all. 

ThSM  ara  tiM  dntlss  of  man.  Let  It  bs  also 
ttaa  praospt  ot  oar  Party.  And  oar  laward. 
far  transcending  any  othar  attainment.  wiU 
be  that  which  Lss  bsstowsd  opon  hla  tat- 


tered troope  at  Appomattox,  when  he  said. 
"You  may  take  with  you  the  satisfaction 
that  proceeds  from  consclouanees  of  dntw 
faithfully  performed."  ^ 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTT 

OP  SaODX  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBa 

Monday.  May  23. 1966 
Mr.  FOOARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to  extend  my   reznarks  In  the 
RxcoRo.  I  Include  the  following: 

Oovxsifiasrr  PAsnaranox  m  Maaiw.fy 
(By  Ben.   Johk  b.   Pooaxtt,   prepared  for 
presenuuon    at    the    Pastor^    Institute, 
Providence,  BJ..  Jan.  17,  lOM) 
It  Is  with  pleasure  and  a  sense  of  personal 
Interest  and  concern  that  I  talk  with  you 
this  evening  about  Oovmunent's  participa- 
tion in  the  Medicare  program. 

In  preparing  for  tonight's  meeting  I  wu 
reminded  of  the  Bill.  HA.  6041,  which  I  In- 
troduced  on  May  8,  1W3,  "to  extend  FMersl 
Old  Age  and  Survivor's  Insurance  to  Minis- 
ters of  Religion."  As  you  know,  the  Social 
Security  Act^was  amended  in  1954  to  permit 
ministers  to  accept  coverage  under  the  pro- 
gram  on  an  opttonal  basis.  This  provision 
remains  essenUaUy  the  same  today,  although 
it  U  my  understanding  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Church  Pension  Conference  a  recom- 
mendation was  nuide  to  make  social  security 
coverage  compulsory.  The  actton  was  not 
adopted  and  there  is  no  legisIaUon  pending 
to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

In  areas  such  as  the  extension  of  coverage 
under  social  security,  the  Implemetation  of 
the  Medicare  program  or  the  war  against 
poverty.  I  would  recommend  the  formation 
of  a  Rhode  Island  Inter-RellgiouB  Commit- 
tee, similar  to  that  recently  formed  "to  sup- 
port  the  national  oommltment  to  wage  war 
agaliut  poverty  and  to  seek  its  broadest  and 
most  efleotlvs  prosecution."  This  Inter-Bs- 
llglous  Committee  against  poverty  includes 
40  diatlnguiahed  Americans,  clergymen  aad 
lay  leaders.  It  is  not  a  Government  lnq>lied 
committee  but  an  Independent  voloe  orga- 
nised by  the  leaders  of  our  three  great  reli- 
gious faiths  in  support  of  an  Important 
cause. 

In  our  state,  such  a  committee  might  ako 
serve  the  same  purpoee  in  addition  to  inter- 
preting and  Implementing  national  legisla- 
tion and  state  programs  on  a  completely  im- 
partial, nonpartisan  basis. 

Who  better  than  our  religious  leaders 
could  visit,  evaluate  and  recommend  prac- 
tical action  to  Improve  our  institutional  pro- 
grams serving  the  blind,  deaf,  disabled,  re- 
tarded,  dlsadvantagsd  and  needy  aged  with- 
in our  oommualtlss? 

As  I  discuss  with  yoQ  the  place  of  Oov- 
emment  in  Medicare,  I  am  very  much  aware 
of  the  place  for  aa  Inter-Religious  Commit- 
tee at  the  national  and  state  level.  Such  a 
group  would  also  be  sble  to  interpret  and 
appraise  the  implications  of  the  much  dls- 
suseed  state  msdlcal  care  programs  for  the 
underprivUeged  famlUes  and  skleriy. 

The  Medicare  leglslattan  psaaed  by  Con- 
gresB  last  July,  repreeents  a  giant  step  for- 
ward  In  laUavlng  the  agsd  of  this  country 
fttan  ths  burden  of  hsavy  medical  expenses 
durtag  a  period  vhaa  they  can  generaUy 
leaM  afford  to  pay  thSM  bills.  An  estlmsted 
07.000  Shods  Tslsndsre  sgs  86  or  over  wlU 
be  eUglbto  for  Msdlears  when  tbs  program 
begins  li)  July,.  In  the  last  6  msnths  of  IMS. 
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U  Is  estimated  that  total  health  insurance 
benefit  payments  <^  90  mlllloa  wUI  be  made 
for  Rhode  Island  residents,  t  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  ei  1  remely  signifi- 
cant program  with  you  tonlgl  i1 . 

In  tmdertaklng  the  Medlnre  program. 
tlie  Federal  Oovemment  Is  npt  actually  pro- 
viding the  aged  with  medical  care,  but  Is 
rather  providing  practically  lall  persona  age 
85  or  over  with  two  types  of  bMath  insurance. 
The  first  part  of  the  program  is  basic  hoe- 
pttal  Insurance  which  Ntps  protection 
against  the  costs  of  hospital  aad  related  care. 
All  social  security  and  rallMad  retirement 
beneficiaries  are  automatlcalty  enrolled  for 
this  hospital  Insurance  on  tne^  basis  of  their 
tax  contributions  to  social]  security.  But 
Congress  felt  that  other  perscns  now  over  06 
not  covered  by  social  seourlt^,  should  be  en- 
titled to  this  basic  coverage.  The  law,  there- 
fore, makes  them  eligible  for  hospital  insur- 
ance to  be  paid  for  by  money  prom  the  Qen- 
eral  Fund.  1 

The  second  part  of  the  fnogram  is  sup- 
plementary medical  iasurancf  (jvoviding  pro- 
tection against  the  costs  of  pkysldans'  serv- 
ices and  certain  other  mec^dal  and  health 
services.  Medical  Insurance,  available  to 
nearly  all  persons  66  or  ovef,  is  completely 
voluntary.  The  Individual  choosing  to  enroll 
pays  a  low  monthly  premlunj  of  S3  which  is 
matched  by  S3  from  the  Ootermnent. 

Thus,  when  Medicare  goe4  into  effect  in 
July  1966,  the  aged  of  this  cdilntry  wlU  have 
available  to  them,  through  these  two  tj^pes 
of  Insurance,  protection  combarable  to  that 
provided  under  some  of  the' better  private 
plans  now  offered.  Ftirther,  they  will  be  able 
to  get  this  protection  at  a  minimum  cost 
which  moet  aged  persons,  e<v«n  with  a  se- 
verely limited  Income,  will  b^  able  to  afford. 
However,  only  those  who  eledl|  the  voluntary 
plan  covering  physicians'  fe^  will  have  fiill 
protection.  The  enrollment  jleadUne  for  the 
supplementary  medical  insurance  for  thoee 
«6  before  1968  Is  March  31  0<  this  year.  It 
is  therefore  urgent  that  each  person  66  or 
over  be  Informed  about  the  j  togram,  so  that 
he  can  make  his  decUlon  wli^ther  to  enroll 
before  that  deadline.  A  peniSn  66  last  year 
who  falls  to  enroll  before  March  81  will  be 
unable  to  enroll  again  for  iwo  years  wlU 
probably  have  to  pay  a  higher  premium  at 
that  time. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  is  now 
Involved  in  the  tremendous  task  of  reaching 
these  19  million  people  and  telling  them 
about  Medicare.  Through  vsirious  means,  all 
but  600,000  or  700.000  persore  will  be  con- 
tacted directly.  During  September  and  Oc- 
tober, 15  million  social  security  and  raU- 
road  retirement  beneflclartesi  received  in  the 
mall,  a  pamphlet  on  health  Insurance  and  a 
simple  enrollment  card  wM^h  they  could 
merely  check  and  return.  By  December  23, 
9.6  million  cards  had  been  received  and  89 
percent  were  electing  suppleaientary  insur- 
ance benefits.  1 1 

In  another  project,  letters  twere  sent  to  1.2 
million  persons  65  or  over  who  are  not  bene- 
ficlartes,  to  inform  them  thst  they  are  en- 
titled to  hoepltal  Insurance  and  that  they 
need  to  consider  whether  they  want  to  dect 
the  supplementary  medical  l^uranoe. 

Through  cooperation  with  State  wdfare 
departmente.  1.1  mlUlon  welfare  reclplenta 
WiU  be  told  what  their  Welfkttv  Department 
Intends  to  do  about  the  voluatary  coverage — 
rither  buying  in  for  the  wbols  group  or  per- 
bape  allowing  the  S3  premlh^  payment  in 
the  assistance  allowance.  |v|relfare  recipi- 
ents will  also  be  told  how  to  Iget  the  hoepltal 
Inaurance  protection,  to  whiax  they  are  en- 
titled without  any  payment.  V 

Information  on  the  Health  Insurance  Pro- 
gram was  mailed  also  to  300,(  <  O  Federal  CivU 
Service  annultanta  age  65  <i  over  who  are 
not  social  security  beneflcUu  |bs. 

Finally,  a  second  letter  vlU  go  out  thU 
month  to  all  social  seciulty  lad  railroad  re- 
tirement benefleiartee  who  ild  not  respond 


to  the  earUer  letter  or  who  responded  nsga- 
U.vely. 

To  try  and  reach  the  rest  of  the  persona 
eUglble  for  the  program,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  la  going  to  maU  to  the  ex- 
ecutives of  aU  homes  for  the  aged  and  akUled 
nursing  homes  of  the  country  Information 
about  the  program  for  their  residents.  In 
addition,  the  Social  Security  Administration 
In  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Ek:onomic 
Opportunity  has  just  announced  "Operation 
Medicare  Alert"  program  which  will  employ 
teams  of  older  persons  to  Inform  the  elderly 
in  poor,  urban  and  rural  areas  about  the  new 
beneflte  available  to  them.  The  teams  wUl 
assist  In  contacting  Individuals,  distributing 
materials,  organizing  and  publicizing  meet- 
ings, escorting  Individuals  to  social  security 
offices,  and  will  aid  social  security  represent- 
atives in  enrolling  eligible  Individuals  for 
health  Insurance  and  related  social  security 
benefito. 

No  channel  Is  being  ignored  In  this  crucial 
effort  to  reach  these  persons  before  the  dead- 
line. The  responsibility  of  making  sure  that 
no  aged  person  Is  denied  the  full  beneflte  of 
the  Health  Insurance  Program  is  a  great  one. 
Mall  sometimes  falls  to  get  the  message 
acroas.  A  reminder,  perhaps  from  someone 
like  yourselves.  Is  often  the  extra  push  that 
Is  needed  to  stimulate  these  people  to  action. 
Anyone  who  wanta  further  information  on 
Medicare  should  call  or  visit  his  local  social 
security  district  office. 

I  shall  only  highlight  the  coverage  under 
these  two  types  of  Insurance.  The  hospital 
Insurance  program  covers  four  types  of  serv- 
ices; Inpatient  hospital  services,  posthospital 
extendeid  care  services,  home  health  services, 
and  outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services. 
The  program  pays  part  of  the  cost  of:  up  to 
90  days  of  boepitallzation;  outpatient  hos- 
pital diagnostic  services  In  a  20  day  period; 
100  days  of  care  In  a  skilled  niuslng  home 
after  a  hospital  stay:  100  home  health  vlsite 
a  year  after  a  3  day  hoepltal  stay. 

No  physicians'  services  are  covered  under 
the  hoepltal  insurance.  The  voluntary  medi- 
cal Insurance,  on  the  other  hand,  covers 
services  of  physicians  regardlees  of  where 
they  are  performed.  Also  covered  under  the 
supplementary  program  are  other  medical 
and  health  services  euch  as  X-rays,  radium 
treatments,  surgical  dressings,  special  medi- 
cal eqvilpment  and  certain  ambulance  serv- 
Icee.  PinaUy.  the  voluntary  medical  insur- 
ance covers  100  home  health  vlaite  in 
addition  to  home  health  visits  under  the 
hospital  Insurance  and  without  previous  hos- 
pitalization. I  would  Uke  to  reemphaslse 
that  these  last  services  mentioned.  Including 
the  doctors'  services,  are  covered  only  by  the 
voluntary  medical  insurance.  This  is  why  it 
is  so  imperative  that  these  pereons  be  reached 
before  March  31  of  this  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration is  trying  to  reach  persons  65  or 
over  before  the  deadline,  it  is  also  setting  up 
the  means  to  administer  the  program  when 
it  goes  into  effect  in  July.  In  eetabllahing 
the  health  insurance  program.  Congress  was 
'Careful  to  guard  against  Federal  interference 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  the  provision 
of  health  service.  Paymenta  for  services  cov- 
ered under  both  insurance  programs  will  be 
made.  In  eamoet  every  case,  not  directly  by 
the  Government,  but  by  Intermedlarlee. 

Under  the  hoepltal  instirance  program, 
providers  of  services— hospitals,  nursing 
homes  and  home  health  agendee — may  nom- 
inate through  their  sasodatlona  and  groups 
intermediaries  to  perform  major  adminis- 
trative functions  under  the  program.  If  the 
Oovemment  agrees  that  a  nominated  inter- 
mediary can  carry  out  the  job  in  a  way  that 
Is  endent  and  effective  for  the  total  pro- 
gram, it  will  glvs  ttast  intermediary  the  pri- 
mary function  ot  paying  bills. 

An  individual  hospitsl,  however,  doee  not 
have  to  deal  with  the  intermediary  nomi- 
nated by  ita  group;  it  can  decide  to  select 


some  other  intermsdlsry  that  has  been  ap- 
proved or  deal  directly  with  the  Government. 

"nxe  next  step  for  the  provider  of  service 
is  to  file  an  implication  for  a  determination 
as  to  whether  it  is  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  program.  A  hoepltal  that  meete  accredi- 
tation standards  of  the  voluntary  accredita- 
tion procedure  Is  automatically  Included  if 
It  has  a  utilization  review  committee,  nie 
task  of  looking  at  the  individual  institutions 
will  be  done  by  State  agencies  under  con- 
tract with  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Here  in 
Rhode  Island,  the  Departmente  of  Health  and 
Social  Welfare  have  been  designated  to  carry 
out  this  reeponslblUty. 

In  the  voluntary  medical  part  of  tbs  pro- 
gram, too.  major  administrative  functions— 
notably  the  handling  of  clalnu  and  the  pay- 
ment of  doctors'  bills — ^wUl  generally  be 
performed  by  third  parties.  The  intermedi- 
aries, in  this  case,  will  be  a  combination  of 
commercial  Insurance  companies,  Blue  Croas- 
Blue  Shield  organizations,  and  group  health 
prepayment  plans. 

Payment  for  covered  services  under  the 
health  Insurance  program  will  be  made  on 
two  different  baaee.  Payment  to  hospitals, 
extended  care  facUltlee,  and  home  health 
agencies  will  be  made  oi^  the  baals  of  reason- 
able ooet.  Payment  for  phystcians'  aervicee 
under  the  medical  insurance  program  will  be 
on  the  basis  of  reasonable  cbargee. 

The  law  seta  forth  certain  guidelines  for 
determining  what  constitutes  a  reasonable 
charge  In  the  case  of  physicians'  services. 
The  Intermediaries  are  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  customary  charges  generally  made 
by  the  physicians,  as  well  as  ths  prevailing 
charges  In  the  locaUty.  Also,  the  reasonable 
charge  is  not  to  be  higher  than  the  charge 
made  In  comparable  circumstances  to  the 
policy  holders  of  the  Intermediary. 

The  hoepltal  Insurance  program  reimburse- 
ment Is  to  be  on  the  basis  of  reasonable  cost. 
It  was  Congress'  Intent  that  there  not  be 
some  uniform,  fiat  rate  of  reimbursement. 
What  is  sought  is  a  payment  tailored  to  the 
cost  of  care  delivered  by  the  individual  insti- 
tution. This  Is  an  extremely  significant  pro- 
viaion.  While  the  purpose  of  the  law  is  to 
help  the  sged  meet  their  medical  bills,  this 
provision  for  the  payment  of  the  full  rea- 
sonable cost  of  covered  care  will  indirectly 
support  the  efforte  of  the  health  professions 
to  improve  the  quality  of  medical  care  for  all 
American  people. 

The  story  of  the  Medicare  program  is  an 
exciting  chapter  in  the  social  history  of  our 
time.  However,  it  would  be  misleading  to 
leave  you  with  the  impression  that  it  Is  a 
complete,  all  embracing  program.  There  are 
forgotten  mllllona  of  older  persons  who  wUl 
benefit  very  little  from  all  of  the  provisions 
of  Medicare. 

Theee  are  the  elderly  who  are  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped,  chronically  ill  and  the 
senile  who  require  full  time  nursing  care  and 
frequent  medical  attention.  Tliey  will  not 
benefit  from  mere  financial  assistance. 

The  story  of  these  neglected  older  persons 
is  too  long  to  cover  in  this  presentation;  yet, 
their  plight  is  desperate  and  urgent.  Their 
need  Is  for  long-term.  oomi»rehenslve  care. 
Not  just  medical  care  but  a  range  of  services 
to  provide  the  basic  needs  of  daily  living. 
I  call  It  a  program  for  "Living  Care." 

I  shall  propose  in  this  seeslon  of  Congress, 
a  system  of  Federal  support  for  long-term 
comprehensive  medical  and  social  care— liv- 
ing care  for  elderly  pereons  judged  medically 
and  sociaUy  in  need  of  such  services. 

This  is  a  new  concept  of  medical  care  but 
the  statlstlca  justify  such  a  program.  To 
Insure  a  solid  basis  for  tbs  jKOjsot,  I  would 
profMse  s  comprehensive  study  by  the  Public 
Hsaltb  Service  to  develop  s  sst  c(  goidsllass 
for  action  to  implement  the  findings. 

Let  lu  then  be  alert  to  all  of  the  provt- 
aiona  and  advantsgss  of  the  ICsdlcars  pro- 
granL  Let  us  be  equally  aware  of  the  fcr- 
gottMi.  disabled  mUlinns  c€  oldar  parsons 
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wtao  *rt  btf  pl«a  bimtoiu  to  tb«lr  funillM 
vbo  ar*  uasble  to  afford  the  lonf -term  eoata 

Tbla  to  tiM  logteal  next  st«p  in  our  na> 
tlonal  piognm  to  fulflll  oar  Bpirltual.  moral 
aad  aoelal  oMlgatloiu  to  ttaoae  who  ar«  un- 
atota  to  tpaak  and  act  for  thaam^y/m.    Tlito 


U  not  charity  but  the  reaponalbUlty  of  a  na- 
tion directing  Its  efforts  toward  actaleTlng 
a  Ghreat  Society  In  which  each  person  U  en- 
oouraged  to  achieve  his  full  potential  and 
be  aasured  of  a  reasonable  measure  of  secu- 
rtty  aad  healtli  proteotloa  throughout  hto 
later  years. 


It  Is  otoTlous  that  Medicare  to  the  Ion* 
orerdue  basic  program  upon  which  pubUo 
and  private  enterprise  can  build  a  positive 
health  program  for  today's  elderly  with  an 
expectation  of  an  even  healthier,  longer  life 
for  tomorrow's  older  Americans. 


SENATC 

Tdbsday,  May  24, 1966 

Th«  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  wa«  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chvlaln,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Lord,  Thou  ha$t  been  our  dweUina 
place  in  all  generatUms. 

Before  the  mountains  were  brouoht 
forth,  or  ever  Thou  hadst  formed  the 
earth  and  the  world,  even  from  everlast- 
ing to  everlastinti.  Thou  art  God. 

For  a  thousand  years  in  Thy  sight  are 
but  as  wmterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as 
a  uMtch  in  the  night. 

Thou  earrlest  them  away  as  with  a 
flood:  they  are  as  a  sleep:  in  the  morning 
they  are  Uke  grass  which  groweth  up. 

In  the  morning  it  flourisheth,  and 
groweth  up:  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down, 
attdwtthereth. 

So  teaeh  us  to  number  our  days,  that 
we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom. 

Let  Thy  work  appear  unto  Thy  serv- 
ants, and  Thv  glory  unto  their  children. 

And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God 
be  upon  us:  and  establish  Thou  the  work 
of  our  hands  upon  us:  yea,  the  work  of 
our  fiands  establish  Thou  it. 

For  Tbine  Is  the  power  and  the  king- 
dom for  whose  coming  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  ot  Mr.  Lowa  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  MOn- 
^.  Bday  23,  1968,  was  dl^iensed  with. 


MBSSAOS  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Oelsler.  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


BraCOnVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDBNT  pro  temp(»e  laid  be- 
fore the  Smate  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  sun- 
dry nomlnntions,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Aimed  Services. 

(PVn:  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  and  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  ntOM  THE  HOUSE 

A  ■Mssage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlvvs.  bjr  Mr.  Haekney,  one  of  its 
reMBng  defts.  announced  that  the  House 
h^  p^ma  the  following  bUl^.  m  wWch 


it    requested    the   concurrence    of    the 
Seiuite: 

ILR.  10744.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act; 
and 

HJt.  11067.  An  act  to  amend  the  Dtotrtot 
of  Colimibla  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 
of  1947,  as  amended,  and  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act.  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  certain  foreign 
corporations. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enroUed  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

0Jt.8376.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  make  permanent  the 
extotmg  duty-free  treatment  for  certain 
corkboard  Insulation; 

HA.  103M.  An  act  to  estsbUsh  the  Moxmt 
Rogers  NaUonal  Recreation  Area  in  the 
Jefferson  National  Forest  In  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  10998.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
pcHury  period  the  extoting  suspension  of  duty 
on  heptanolc  acid; 

HJi.  11663.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  on  certain 
natival  graphites; 

H.R.  laasa.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30, 1969,  the  existing  suspension 
of  duty  on  certain  cc^ylng  shoe  lathw; 

H.B.  13463.  An  act  to  extend  until  June  80, 
1969,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  crude  chic- 
ory and  the  reduction  in  duty  on  groimd 
chicory; 

HJt.  12687.  An  act  to  continue  the  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  certain  alumina  and 
bauxite: 

H.R.  12864.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  duty-free  treatment  of  personal  and 
household  effects  brought  Into  the  United 
States  \uder  Oovemment  orders; 

HH.  12997.  An  act  to  extend  until  July  16, 
1968,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  electrodes 
Imported  for  use  in  producing  aluminum; 
and 

H.R.  14315.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agenciee  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1967,  and  for  other  puipoaes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  each  read  twice 
by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

HJl.  10744.  An  act  to  amend  the  Dtotrict 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act- 
and 

HJt.  11087.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
Off  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 
of  1947.  as  amended,  and  the  Dtotrict  of 
Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act,  as 
amended,  with  re^Mct  to  oertsln  fbrvlgn 
oofporatlons. 


'COMMITi'JSE     MEETINaS     DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Laulsiana, 
and  by  unftnlmous  consent,  the  following 


subcommittees  were  authorised  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  of 
the  Canmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


UMTTATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long,  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  statements 
during  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


THE  MINORITY  LEADER 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  most  delighted,  from  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  to  welcome  back  to  the 
Chamber  our  beloved  minority  leader.  I 
am  happy  to  see  that  even  a  serious 
injury  could  not  keep  him  away  from  the 
Chamber  for  more  than  a  few  days. 
He  is  much  loved  on  this  side  as  well  as 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ais^e,  and  we 
are  all  delighted  to  have  him  back  with 
us. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  acting  majority  leader. 
My  only  advice  is,  '.'Don't  fall  off  a  bed." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  able  acting  ma- 
jority leader  has  accurately  reflected 
what  is  in  all  our  hearts.  The  leader 
of  the  Republican  minority  is  not  only 
great.  Mr.  President,  but  he  is  also  inde- 
structible, and  we  are  all  delighted  to 
have  him  present  with  us  again. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  com- 
munication and  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

Amknomxnt  of  TxNNxasTB  Vallet  AoTHoarrr 
Act  or  1933 
A  commuDloatlon  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Yalley  Authority  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  to 
increase  the  limitation  on  the  authority"  to 
issue  bonds  to  finance  Its  power  program 
(with  an  accompanying  p  iper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

RxposT  ON  Kxrorr-lKPosT  Bani^  Ikboeancx 
AND  OoAXAirrxxs  on  VS.  Expoxts  to  Yooo- 

SI.AVIA 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington.  Washington,  D.C..  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  amount 
of  Xxport-Import  Bank  insurance  and  guar- 
antees OD  UxUted  States  exports  to  Tugo- 
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Training 
the  Com- 

TRX  UNIRD 
N     ON    TRZ 

tSPVTKM   BX- 

or  Otbbi 


ilkTla  for  the  month  of  April  19  K,  not  prsvl- 
goily  reported,  totaled  8109;  to  ithe  Commlt- 
tss  on  Appropriations. 

girOBT  ON  CONSTXUCnON  or  TiilNIlfO  CSN- 
TBt  AT  FOKT  ScHTrrLxa.  tl.T. 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Ai^istant  8«e- 
ntsry  of  Defense  (Properties  abd  InstaUa- 
ttons),  reporting,  pursuant  to  ^aw,  on  a  re 
Tlfsd  estimate  of  the  construdtton  cost  tor 
tiie  construction  of  the  N  & 
Wnter,    Port   Schuyler,   N.T.; 
gilttee  on  Armed  Services. 

CAUTiNa  Out  or  Oblioations 

STATES   Unsex   thx   Co: 

SrmxMXNT  or  Invxsticxnt 

twxxn   States   and   Nation. 

states 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  W  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  facilitate  the  carrying  o\)t  of  the  obli- 
gstlons  of  the  United  States  uiider  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Settlement  of '  Investment 
Dlqitutes  between  States  and  Wationato  of 
Other  States,  signed  on  August' ^7,  1065,  and 
(Or  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
psper);  to  the  Committee  on  ^relgn  Rela- 
tions. 

Amendment  or  Peace  Cous  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Direct^:,  ^eace  Corps, 
Wkshlngton,  D.C.,  transmitting!  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend^l  further  the 
Pssce  Corps  Act  (76  Stat.  612)  ^  as  amended, 
ud  for  other  purposes  (with  ^(jcompanylng 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  t^elgn  Bela- 
ttons. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMl^i'lTEK 

The  following  report  of  i  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  frcmi  the  (^mmittee  on 
Anned  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

8.3106.  A  biU  to  authorize  certain  con- 
itructlon  at  miUtary  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1185] 


BHiUS  INTRODU( 

Bills  were  introduced,  rekd  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  (Consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  asjiollows: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON:        I 
8.  3393.  A  bill  for  the  relief  Of  Duk  Hwa 
Kim  and  his  wife.  Kyi  Bok  Han  Kim;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CARLSON : 
8.33»4.  A  bill  for  the  relief  Uf  Dr.  EmlUo 
J.  Domlnguea;  to  the  Commlttef  ion  the  Judl- 
dary. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN; 
8.3395.  A   blU   for   the   reUelTl  of   Antonio 
Qonzalez-Mora  and  hto  wife.  Illatalia  San- 
doval Oonsales-Mora;  to  the  p^mmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOH  OP  BILL 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Prefeident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  k ;  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  296^  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Of  1954  to  al- 
low a  deduction  for  additloni  to  a  reserve 
tor  certain  guaranteed  debq  bbllgations, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  fro^  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  R3ICOIT]  may  be|  {added  as  a 
eosponsor. 

The  PRE8p>ENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordere<  i 


-,{'■ 


SEIZURE  OF  AMERICAN  1QDNA 
SELB  BT  PERU 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  Pres  lent.  I  ask 
wwnimom  cxmsent  that  I  laay 


the  S-minute  limitation  by  a  reasonable 
number  of  additional  minutes. 

The  PRBUIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stennis  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day a  ship  of  the  Peruvian  Navy  seiced 
and  forced  into  a  Peruvian  port  five 
American  tuna  vessels  which  were  en- 
gaged in  normal  fishing  activities  at  a 
point  some  19  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Peru. 

This  incident  occurred  well  beyond  the 
limits  recognized  by  the  vast  majority 
of  world  powers  as  reasonable  for  pro- 
tection of  national  territorial  and  fishing 
rights. 

The  five  American-flag  shlpe  were 
taken  to  Talara,  Peru,  where  they  face 
fines  for  -fishing  in  waters  claimed  by 
that  country  as  part  of  its  territorial 
Jurisdiction.  Members  of  the  tuna  in- 
dustry estimate  these  fines  may  nm  as 
high  as  $20,000. 

This  is  the  second  recent  incident  of 
interference  by  units  of  the  Peruvian 
Navy  with  Amerlcan-fiiag  tuna  vessels 
conducting  legitimate  fishing  activities 
in  what,  by  all  reasonable  standards  of 
international  comity,  are  international 
Waters.  Earlier,  in  December  1965,  the 
tuna  boat  Mayflower  was  intercepted  35 
miles  offshore  by  a  Peruvian  naval  ship 
demanding  to  review  the  papers  of  the 
American  vessel.    As  a  result  of  the  re 


once  and  for  all  fhe  chaotic  sttuatton 
respecting  fishing  rights  in  South  Ameri- 
can waters.  Such  diplomacy,  it  seems 
to  me,  must  take  into  full  acooimt  (he 
causes,  both  external  and  internal,  of 
(^position  to  our  pea<»ful  fishing  ac- 
tivities by  Peru  and  some  of  the  oUier 
nations.  It  must  take  into  account  all 
relevant  factors:  the  interest  of  our 
fishing  industry,  our  broad  interest  in 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  our  vital  com- 
mercial and  strategic  interests  in  this 
hemisphere,  as  well  as  our  sincere  desire 
to  be  of  assistance  in  this  hraii^here 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  would  urge  the  Secretary  ot  State 
to  Increase  the  8C0i>e  of  American  con- 
sular activities  in  nations  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Latin  America  in  order  to  ren- 
der immediate  protecti<»  to  American 
fishing  interests  wherever  and  when- 
ever disputes  may  arise  and,  further- 
more, to  provide  for  an  effective  ssrstem 
of  early  release  of  American  vessels  when 
they  are  brought  into  port 

Second,  I  would  urge  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  seek  the  establishment  of  con- 
sular posts  in  cities  of  the  United  States, 
such  as  San  Diego,  for  example,  in  my 
own  State  of  California,  which  are  the 
h<»ne  bases  of  many  great  segments  of 
our  fishing  fleet.  This  practice  could 
facilitate  establishment  of  licensing 
procedures  on  a  reasonable  baaia  in 
South  American  countries,  and  other 


fusal  of  the  American  master  shots  wer«'^°'^-range     accommodations     between 
fired  from  the  Peruvian  ship.    The  mas4    these  particular  nations  and  the  fisher- 


ter  and  navigator  were  slightly  wounded 
but  fortunately  there  was  no  loss  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  on  a  number  of 
occasions  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  state  of  near  anarchy  wtiich 
exists  on  the  high  seas  off  a  straight 
segment  of  the  coast  of  Latin  America, 
and  the  high  penalties  imposed  under 
duress  and  by  force  on  the  peaceful  ac- 
tivities of  the  American  ttina  fleet  by 
certain  Latin  American  governments 
which  claim  unreasonably  large  national 
fishing  zones. 

Last  session  I  was  Joined  by  a  num- 
ber of  my  fellow  Senators,  Republican 
and  Democratic  alike  in  offerhig,  and 
the  Senate  overwhelmingly  approved,  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1965  providing  that  no  American 
aid  would  be  extended  to  any  country 
which  extends  its  boundaries  for  fishing 
purposes  beyond  those  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  or  imposes  a  penalty  on 
U.S.  fishing  vessels  in  such  an  area.  This 
proposal  as  tupproved  by  the  House-Sen- 
ate conferees  permitted  the  President  to 
have  discretion  in  this  matter. 

I  think  the  action  of  the  House  weak- 
ened the  position  of  the  Senate  unneces- 
sarily but,  in  any  event,  the  conference 
report  did  maintain  the  intent  of  the 
legislation  which  we  sponsored  success- 
fully here.  I  believe  now,  Mr.  President, 
we  need  a  tighter  restriction.  We  need 
to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
united  States  will  bar  any  further  assist- 
ance to  nations  which  adopt  such  prac- 
tices. 

I  believe  this  action  must  be  accom- 
panied 1^  a  new  departure  on  the  part 
of  this  administration  toward  creative 
and   constiiictive   dipknnacy   to   settle 


men  themselves.  Such  procedures  would 
help  prevent  any  additional  regrettaUe 
incidents. 

I  close  by  saying  that  you,  Bir.  Presi- 
dent, and  the  men  and  women  In  this 
Congress  have  a  duty  to  protect  fellow 
Americans  using  the  open  seas. 

We  have  also  assumed  the  laudable 
duty  of  endeavoring  to  help  our  brethren 
in  this  hemisphere.  Those  two  goals  are 
not  incompatlUe. 

I  hope  that  when  the  time  comes  the 
Senate  will  once  again  indicate  its  con- 
cern for  fellow  Americans. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Approximately 
IS  years  ago  Senator  Magnuson  of  Wa«^- 
ington.  Senator  Morsi  of  Oregon,  and  I 
approached  the  then  Secretary  of  State. 
General  Marshall,  on  the  subject  of  the 
level  of  the  assistant  In  the  State  De- 
partment who  had  to  deal  with  the  fish- 
ing problem.  The  Peruvian  problem  wac 
liefore  us  at  that  time. 

Recently  we  had  a  meeting  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Magnusom  on 
the  subject  of  protocol,  seniority,  and 
position  in  the  Department  of  State. 

I  bring  that  np  because  I  did  not  hear 
the  Senator  mefitlon  that  matter.  It  is 
very  importazit,  it  seems  to  me.  to  have 
the  level  of  the  diplomat  who  has  to  deal 
with  fishing  problems  in  the  Department 
of  State  on  a  level  with  those  in  other 
countries  with  whom  he  has  to  deal. 
Otherwise  he  is  at  a  disadvantage. 

I  hope  that  both  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia emphasize  that  more  than  it  has 
bf.en  emphasiwri. 
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Mr.KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  able  Sena- 
tor. HU  suggestion  Is  an  excellent  con- 
tribution. Surelj  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  should  have  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  a  man  of  sufficient  recog- 
nition, and  rank  in  his  profession  to  be 
able  to  deal  firmly  as  a  rqweeentative  of 
the  American  pe(H>le  in  fishing  problems 
with  our  South  American  neighbors. 

I  have  supported  the  proposal  to  raise 
the  levd  (tf  the  &)eclal  Assistant  of  Fish- 
ing Activity  in  the  Department  of  State 
I  have  recommended  the  use  of  consular 
MtabUshment  by  all  nations  involved  in 
this  continuing  and  regrettable  tragedy. 
The  consulates  have  an  important  role 
to  play  in  resolving  this  problem. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Mann— I  think  he  is  the  As- 
sistant Secretary— had  that  problem  very 
much  in  mind. 

1  hope  that  both  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia, on  behaU  of  the  American  people 
from  the  east  coast  to  the  west  coast,  will 
.give   thoughtful    consideration   to   this 

matter.    

lir.KVCHEL.  We  both  shall.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  o<«gratulate  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  KuchblI  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  This  has  been  a  cwitinulng 
Vmbiitm  over  the  3wars.  I  am  glad  that 
at  this  late  date,  through  the  efforts  of 
B«r  coUeague  and  myself,  the  attention 
of  the  Department  of  Stete  has  been 
brought  to  bear  <m  this  matter  so  that 
the  remedy  can  be  found  and  found  soon. 
It  is  a  continuing  problem,  and  an  em- 
barrassing  and  costly  problem.  It  is  un- 
fair. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague. 


■d«lphi»— <]r  Ui  any  nujor  urban  antf— 
where  our  feUow  cltlxens  Uve  In  unapealuble 
poverty  .  .  .  wliere  hope  la  eictlngulsbad  in 
the  hearte  of  the  yoang  and  where  their 
paxenta  know  no  hope. 

We  cannot  reat  untU  thcae  nelghborhooda 
or  deepalr  are  tranaformed  Into  omnmunltlee 
of  hope  and  opportunity. 


^ay  24,  196$ 


NATIONAL  FELLOWSHIP  AWARD  TO 
VICE  PRESIDENT  HUBERT  HUM- 
PHREY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
it  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  In  Phil- 
adel^Ua  to  witness  the  presentation  of 
the  National  Fellowship  Award  of  the 
Hdladelphla  FeUowshlp  Commission  to 
Vice  President  Httbiit  HuitpRUT 
4u?  "f**"**"*  tWs  well-merited  honor, 
the  Vice  President  made  a  splendid 
»Pee«i  expressing  a  point  of  view  in 
Which  I  wholeheartedly  concur  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Vice 
««sident  HuMPRarr's  ranarks  be  print- 
ed in  the  Ricoao  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Vice  President 
obeerved,  our  task  now  is  to  move  be- 
yond the  legal  declaration  of  equality  of 
OMwrtunlty.  and  proceed  "to  fulflU  these 
rtghts."  to  borrow  the  phrase  used  to 
deelgnafce  the  f  (urtheomliig  White  House 
Oonf  erenoe  on  Ctvil  Rights. 

A  year  or  so  ago  It  was  the  fashion 
to  speak  of  "the  Invisible  poor."  Thanks 
iMg^^to  President  Jolmson's  war  <m 
Pojwty.  the  poor  have  lost  their  In- 
yumitty:  we  can  now  perceive  the  prob- 
iMi.  and  we  have  begun  the  search  for  a 
solution. 

The  Vice  President  noted: 
An  automobUe  ride  of  Juat  a  (*w  mlnutea 
duration  tartnci  ua  to  neigbborbooda  la  PhU- 


The  goal  set  by  the  Vice  President  is  a 
lofty  one,  but  it  la  one  which  we  can 
and  will  attain  if  we  persevere. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscots. 
as  follows: 

RMiftMM  OF  Vrat  PaasmxitT  Uman  Buu- 

mMXT.  NATIOItAL  FSLLOWSHIP  AWAKD  Dnf- 

H»,  PBnMoxLPHU,  Pa..  Mat  23,  l»6fl 

I  am  deeply  honored  once  agaUi  to  receive 
your  Nattoul  Feilowahlp  Award. 

The  VWowahlp  Commiaalon  la  known 
throughout  America  aa  one  of  the  moet  dy- 
namic and  effecUve  hiunan  relatione  groupe 
carrying  forward  our  struggle  against  dla- 
crlmlnatlon.  prejudice  and  bigotry. 

If  anything,  my  feelings  of  graUtude  and 
pleasure  exceed  those  I  felt  18  yeara  ago 
upon  flrst  receiving  thU  award. 

Sixteen  yeara  ago  we  know  the  challanga 
of  dvll  rlghta  commanded  priority  attention. 
But  we  could  honestly  wonder  whether  or 
not  America  would  respond  to  the  urgent 
cry  for  Justice  and  freedom. 

Today  one  fact  is  clear:  America  has  come 
to  gripe  with  racial  discrimination. 

We  have  reeponded  to  the  chaUenge  of 
civil  rights  with  an  Intensity  and  convlctton 
few  would  have  predicted  16  years  ago. 

And  yet.  despite  our  victories,  we  nnd  our- 
Mlvea  not  unUke  thoee  friends  and  members 
of  the  fellowship  Commission  who  gathered 
16  years  ago.  We  wiU  see  ciiHl  rights  as  the 
Jtrineipal  domestic  concern  facing  the  people 
of  this  land.  v"^^ 

In  all  candor  we  must  aak  these  queetlona: 

Will  America  be  capable  of  finishing  the 
Job  BO  nobly  begun? 

Can  we  truly  achieve  the  goal  of  "freedom 
Too^" — the  affirmation  of  the  civil  rtghta 
movement  which  also  sums  up  so  eloquently 
the  foundations  of  oiu-  democratic  faith? 

The  promise  of  freedom  Is  like  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  dispelling  the  shadows  of  night. 

Today  these  rays  are  reaching  Into  the 
darkest  comerB  of  our  urban  ^ettoea  and 
rural  Bliims. 

But  we  must  now  preserve  until  the  aun 
haa  rlaaii  completely— until  the  hopeleaaneaa 
and  despair  of  the  long  night  of  bondage 
la  tranaformed  Into  a  shining  day  of  freedom 
and  (H>portunlty. 

The  encouraging  progrees  of  the  past  16 
years  has  been  the  product  of  three  major 
forces: 

Americana  of  all  races  and  colors,  often 
acting  against  tremendous  odds,  have  fou^t 
with  courage  to  secure  simple  Jxiatloe  for  mil. 
Uona  of  Negro  Americana  and  other  mlnorl- 
Uea  who  have  Uved  for  generations  In  the 
shadows  <tf  segregation  and  discrimination. 

The  great  institutions  erf  our  democracy— 
the  Presidency  ...  the  Ckmgreaa  ...  the 
Supreme  Court — have  taken  equally  dramatic 
action  according  to  their  respective  pro- 
cedures and  tradltlona. 

•nua  l«-year  period  began  with  the  aerlea 
of  hlatorle  Supreme  Court  dedaiona  culmi- 
nating in  the  hia«orte  propoaltlon,  aet  fottb 
la  the  Brmim  caae,  that  segregated  education 
la  Inharently  unequal. 

Thla  period  includes  paaaage  of  the  ClvU 
Bi^ta  Acta  of  1067.  I960. 1964  and  the  Vottng 
Bl^to  Act  of  1966. 

And  today  Congress  U  considering  another 
svles  of  historic  dvU  rights  propoeals,  ad- 
vanced by  Presldexkt  Johnaon,  dealing  with 
Jury  trials.  proUetton  of  dvU  rights  wsikan. 
aetabol  tls^sgiagaUuti,  and  equal  booatng  «p- 
portunity. 


A  handful  of  oourageous  oraanlaati^^^ 
the  NAACP  and  the  Education  and  hmi 
Defense  Fund,  CORE,  and  the  Souttm 
ChrlstUn  Leaderahlp  Conference,  the  Student 
Nen-Vlolent  Coordinating  Committee,  amau 
others— have  waged  this  struggle  for  huStt 
dignity  and  freedom  In  the  courtroooa 
schoolrooms,  lunch  counters  and  vo^ 
bootha  of  this  land.  ^ 

Yet  the  story  of  the  past  16  years  la  drsm- 
atlzed  most  clearly  by  oountleaa  acts  of 
Individual  heroism  and  courage. 

We  recall  the  courageous  seamstress  tt 
Montgomery,  Alabama— Mrs.  Boss  Paifa- 
who.  in  19M,  decided  she  wo\ild  no  loanr 
tolerate  the  segregation  of  that  cltyabu 
system.  ^ 

And.  during  the  historic  boycott  of  thott 
bxises,  the  voice  of  a  young  unknown  Baotlst 
minister— Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.—moki 
out  forcefully  In  support  of  nonviolent  action 
to  win  the  mlnda  and  consciences  of  Amerlc* 
In  support  of  freedom  and  eqxiallty. 

We  remember  the  turmoil  which  resultad 
from  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  admit  lOa 
Autberlne  Lucy  to  the  University  of  AUbama 
In  1966.  But  we  also  recaU  the  •ucoessfui 
entrance  of  Miss  Vivian  Malone  In  1963 

We  remember  the  quiet  dignity  and  cour- 
age  of  the  Little  Rock  youngsters  as  thet 
filed  into  Central  High  School  between  row 
of  National  Ouardamen  in  1957. 

We  remember  the  fortitude  and  dignity  of 
the  students  from  North  Carolina  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  College  as  they  conducted 
the  first  "sit-in"  in  Greensboro  In  1960— and 
the  remarkable  spread  of  this  nonviolent 
procedure  to  root  out  the  evils  of  segregated 
lunch  counters  and  restaurants. 

We  think  of  the  Freedom  Rides  of  iMi 
and  the  tumultuous  events  surrounding  the 
admission  of  James  Meradlth  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi  In  1962. 

We  remember  the  nonviolent  demonstra- 
tions of  Dr.  King  and  his  followers  In  I98S 
to  bring  before  America  a  variety  of  local 
injustices  relating  to  pubUc  aooommodatlou 
and  equal  job  opportunity  In  Birmingham. 

We  recaU.  of  course,  moments  of  great  in- 
dividual sorrow  and  tragedy— the  bomhtof 
of  the  church  In  Birmingham  and  the  destt 
of  four  young  g^ia  attenjdlng  Sunday  school 
...  the  murdera  of  Medgar  Evers;  Lemud 
Penn;  William  Moore,  the  white  Baltlmon 
postman  on  his  Freedom  Walk;  Reveie&d 
f*°i.««  Rwb;  Viola  Uubbo  and  of  coune, 
Michael  Sohwemer,  Andrew  Ooodman  and 
James  Chaney. 

We  cannot  forget  the  doaena  of  bombings 
aavage  beatings  and  assaults,  church  burn- 
ings, and  other  acts  of  terrorism  and  intlml- 
daUon  which  have  marked  these  tiubulsot 
16  years. 

But  we  also  recognize  that  theae  sacrlflees 
have  not  been  in  vain. 

For  out  of  the  heartbreak  and  tragedy  hie 
coipe  not  only  hope  and  faith  for  a  Just 
tomorrow  but  heartening  changes  in  tbs 
condiUons  of  life  for  the  Negro  American. 

t^dvf  we  see  hundreds  of  thousands  o( 
new  Negro  votes  where  in  certain  atates  1« 
years  ago  there  were  few  Indeed. 

We  see  hotels  and  motels  opwatlng  with- 
out regard  to  race  or  color  In  all  areas  of  ths 
country. 

Each  fall  we  see  a  heartening  Inciease  in 
the  rate  of  school  deeegregatlon.  even  though 
^^  recognise  that  much  mora  must  and  wilt 
be  done. 

In  all  areas  of  life  we  are  witnessing  bsr- 
rlers  of  race  giving  way  to  appeals  of  leasfwi 
and  justice. 

locking  back  over  the  past  16  years,  what 
oondualona  can  we  draw? 

Ptrat,  tbla  country  haa  mpdkmn.  out  dad* 
dvely  agalnat  the  barrlera  of  legal  segrega- 
tion which  were  so  evident  16  years  ago. 

Tha  product  of  a  vicious  aodal  and  sco- 
oomlo  system  designed  to  Unpoaa  tha  stamp 
of  Inferiority  upon  all  Magroaa— and  baaed 
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xiffoa  the  bankrupt  philoaophj  of  "separate 
Mt  equal"— these  barriers  are  z  <  w  being  sys- 
tanatlcally  torn  down.  DecWons  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  historlb!  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting  1  tights  Act  of 
1006  hava  been  the  major  weiiSina  In  this 
result.  IT 

We  cannot  claim  total  vlctoryi  ^t  thla  stage. 
We  recognize  that  segregation  la  atlll  encoun- 
tered in  certain  schools,  bospltiis  and  public 
{Mllltlea.  But  President  Johnatfa  haa  voiced 
hli  determination  to  complete  mis  task  and 
this  mandate  is  being  carried  autimder  the 
personal  direction  of  the  Attornn  General. 

But  let  the  record  be  perfecUtTcIear  at  thla 
point:  Segregation  has  no  place] ^  the  public 
life  of  this  nation.  It  miut.iiifid  will,  be 
OinirMted.  . 

Second,  we  have  learned  thai  laws,  how- 
ever sklllf\illy  drafted  and  Implemented,  con- 
itltute  only  the  beginning  of  ti|e  process  of 
oonstructtng  a  total  environment  of  freedom 
end  equaUty.  T  i 

No,  civil  rights  legislation  and!  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  not  ended  the  clvU 
rights  struggle.  L 

As  President  Johnson  noted  last  year  at 
Howard  University — paraphraaukg  Wlnaton 
Churchill — these  actions  were  pot  the  end, 
they  were  not  even  the  beglnnliig  of  the  end; 
but  they  were  perhaps  the  end  of  the 
beginning.  i 

Laws  and  court  deciaiona  Of^  point  the 
way.  They  can  establish  criteria  of  right  and 
Trong.  And  they  can  provide  a  basis  for 
crentually  rooting  out  the  evlU  of  bigotry 
end  racism.  |T 

But  they  cannot  wipe  away  centurlee  of 
oppression  and  injustice,  however  much  we 
might  desire  it. 

Our  task  now  la  to  move  bey  end  equality 
In  law  to  equality  in  fact,  to  build  this  total 
e&vlromnent  of  freedom  In  whic!  i  all  men  can 
exercise  meaningful  choice  in  tJti»  vital  areaa 
of  lite. 

Third,  we  have  recognized  iite  essential 
role  which  government  must  'Jlay  in  the 
itruggle  to  combat  discrimination  and  pro- 
mote equal  opportunity  througbout  our  so- 
ciety. Without  the  lnvolvement[»nd  support 
of  the  federal  government,  as  well  as  the 
pwemments  of  many  states  aiul  localities, 
the  dvU  rights  reowd  of  the  ^4st  16  years 
flould  never  have  been  written.  1  | 

But.  we  have  also  learned  th^  are  limlta 
to  the  burden  the  federal  government  can 
end  should  bear.  It  is  In  the  v^ey  nature  of 
»  free  society  that  a  concept  Uk  s,  equaUty  of 
opportunity  for  aU  citizens— if  it  is  to  be- 
come a  reality  In  pracUce  and  not  Just  in 
theory — must  have  the  active  sv  iport  of  the 
American  people.  i' 

The  full  mobilization  of  that!  Support  haa 
now  become  the  great  challeii^e  in  civil 
rtghts.  This  task  will  be  at  the  top  of  the 
igenda  for  the  White  House  Conference  "To 
Wflll  These  Rlghta"  scheduled  1&  next  week 
In  Washington.  D.C.  I ' 

But  let  us  not  delude  ourse^^  as  to  the 
msgnltude  or  difficulty  of  this  chiUenge. 

^n  automobile  ride  of  just  a  i^  minuted 
ivntion  brings  us  to  netghborhhipds  in  PhiU 
idelphia — or  in  any  major  urpan  area — 
t>^e  our  fellow  citizeyts  Uve  in  Unspeakable 
Pooerty  .  .  .  where  hope  is  extinguished  in 
ne  hearts  of  the  young  and  whdrt  their  par- 
ntt  know  no  hope. 

We  cannot  rest  until  these  n^hborhoods 
Of  deepair  ore  transformed  into  If^munities 
»/  hope  and  t>pportunity. 

President  Johnson  haa  commlljtiBd  thla  Ad- 
ainistration  to  the  long-tertt  struggle 
•l*ln«t  deprivation  and  dlscrUnlBatlon. 

But  each  community  must  accMjt  ultimate 
'"ponslblUty  for  mobUlzlng  thfc  local  sup- 
Port  which  Is  essential  in  developthg  dynamic 
programs  in  housing,  educatloil.  jobs,  and 
Mftlth  services.  And  all  segmptits  of  the 
Kunmunlty  must  be  Involved  lii  this  plan- 
«|lng— especially  thoaa  p«>ple  aff.^ted  by  the 
Wgruma.  ^^ 


In  housing,  there  is  a  critical  need  for  met- 
ropolitan-area planning  so  that  urban  core 
areas  will  no  longer  be  Uttle  more  than 
jM'Isona. 

People  of  all  races  and  backgrounds  must 
have  the  opportunity  to  purchase  or  rent 
housing,  without  having  to  brave  insult,  In- 
dignity and  even  violence. 

And  we  must  increase  substantially  the 
supply  of  decent  lower  and  middle  Income 
housing  In  all  parts  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
There  are  ways  the  federal  government  can 
assist  In  this  process — ^procedures  suggested 
In  the  Demonstration  Cltlee  bill  now  pending 
in  Congress  and  found  In  the  rent  supple- 
ments program.  And  the  President  has  pro- 
posed legislation  to  guarantee  every  Ameri- 
can the  right  to  equal  opportunity  in  the 
purchase  and  rental  of  housing. 

Federal  assistance  Is  obviously  essential. 
But  the  Impact  of  this  assistance  can  be 
magnified  a  thousand-fold  If  a  community  is 
fully  committed  to  the  goal  of  decent,  non- 
segregated  housing  for  all  Its  citizens — If  the 
oommunlty  is  developing  creative,  bold  new 
approaches  to  meet  the  housing  crlala  of 
urban  and  rural  America. 

In  employment,  there  are  vast  opportunl- 
tlea  tor  local  communities  to  take  the  lead 
not  only  in  preventing  discrimination  In 
hiring  and  promotion  but  also  in  promoting 
positive  steps. 

In  a  growing  number  of  dtles,  Plans  for 
Progress  companies  are  establishing  local 
merit  employment  councils  which  offer  a 
variety  of  services  to  local  businesses  and 
unions.  There  Is  a  special  need  for  com- 
pany-sponsored training  programs  which 
reach  into  the  ghettoes  for  new  etu-oUees — 
and  for  government  training  programs  to 
do  likewise. 

It  Is  also  vital  that  our  young  people  be 
given  the  motivation  and  incentive  which 
can  only  come  from  the  promise  of  a  real 
job — a  job  which  permits  them  to  take  their 
place  in  the  world  with  self-respect. 

This  requires  close  coordination  between 
our  schools,  public  agencies,  businesses  and 
labor  unions.  And  It  requires  hard,  patient, 
unremitting  effort. 

But  consider  the  benefits — thousands  of 
Americans  saved  from  lives  of  Idlen^  and 
despair  .  .  .  the  opportunity  to  break  the 
downward  spiral  of  poverty  and  prejudice 
.  .  .  the  chance  to  bring  hope  and  fulfillment 
to  those  trying  to  survive  in  our  urban 
ghettoes.  *• 

In  education,  we  hold  the  key  to  "freedom 
now"  for  thoee  millions  of  Americans  so  long 
denied.  And  we  can  open  this  door  of  op- 
portunity by  providing  quality  education 
now  for  aiz  the  children  of  America. 

I  believe  our  educational  system  should 
know  only  one  standard — ^that  of  excellence, 
whatever  the  location  of  the  school  building. 
We  must  do  other  things  to  relieve  the  ter- 
rible overcrowding  of  our  ghcttces — over- 
crowding in  homes,  schools  and  recreational 
facilities  that  make  learning,  or  just  plain 
living,  almost  impossible.  But  let  lu  not 
draw  back  from  the  task  of  erecting  cathe- 
drals of  education  In  our  central  cities  as 
we  pursue  these  other  things. 

I  know  that  much  of  this  work  is  tmder- 
way  in  Philadelphia — and  a  great  deal  is  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  Fellowship  Com- 
mission. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  spend 
the  day  observing  many  of  the  exciting  pro- 
grams that  your  Board  of  Education  has 
planned  for  next  year.  This  Is  hard,  visible 
evidence  of  what  an  aroused  and  compas- 
sionate community  can  do  when  It  rolls  up 
its  sleeves  and  gets  to  work. 

In  all  of  this  our  task  is  one  of  providing 
to  each  individual  maximum  (^portunity  to 
exercise  freedom  of  choice  in  the  vital  aspects 
of  lUe. 

The  urban  ghetto  is  little  more  than  a 
highly  complex  ingrained  and  self-sustaln- 
^JU  system  which  ruthlessly  and  systematl- 


oally  denies  to  residentB  of  these  areaa  any 
opportunity  for  meanlngfxil  choice  in  hous- 
ing, education.  Jobs,  welfare  and  pubUc  serv- 
ices. 

And  it  Is  this  Inability  to  choose — ^thla 
denial  of  the  right  to  chart  one's  destiny  and 
to  be  a  rata  participant  In  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  poUtlcal  life  of  this  cotmtry — 
which  produces  the  frustration,  blttemeaa, 
hopelessness  and  outrage  we  encounter  to- 
day in  the  urban  ghettoee  of  America. 

In  breaking  this  pattern  of  denial  and  dis- 
crimination, we  will  be  ti'ansformlng  our  en- 
tire social  and  economic  structure  into  aome- 
thlng  quite  different  from  what  axlata  to- 
day. 

Make  no  mlsteJce  about  it:  The  i»"*«»g 
aalde  of  artificial  barriers  of  discrimination— 
the  mounting  of  large-scale  housing,  educa- 
tion and  employment  programs — will  touch 
the  lives  of  every  American. 

Sacrifices  will  be  required — and  we  win 
know  times  of  tiirmoil  and  failure. 

But  I  profoimdly  believe  this  nation  poa- 
aeasea  the  moral  fibre — and  the  heart — to 
make  good  on  our  promises  of  liberty  s^nd 
equality. 

We  surely  understand  why  It  Is  so  viteJ  for 
every  American  to  have  that  sacred  chance 
to  reach  for  the  stars  ...  to  win  or  lose  .  .  . 
to  stretch  his  mind  tknd  his  talents  to  the 
fullest  .  .  .  most  importantly  to  have  the 
cbanoe  to  simply  to  be  somebody. 

Yes,  in  the  worda  of  the  great  American  au- 
thor Thomaa  Wolfe:  "To  every  man  hU 
chance,  to  every  man,  regardless  of  his  birth, 
his  shining,  golden  opportunity.  To  every 
man  the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to  be  himself, 
and  to  become  whatever  things  his  manhood 
and  his  vision  can  combine  to  make  him. 
Tbla ...  la  the  promUe  of  America." 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  WON 
BY  29  KANSANS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  29 
Kansas  State  University  Air  Force  ROTC 
cadets  have  won  U.S.  Air  Force  scholar- 
ships valued  at  $60,000.  This  is  the 
largest  group  of  scholarships  awarded 
by  the  Air  Force  to  any  college  or  uni- 
versity in  the  Nation  this  year. 

The  cadets  were  selected  In  a  national 
competition  in  which-students  at  more 
than  180  of  the  Nation's  top  colleges  and 
universities  participated.  To  quidify 
for  a  scholarship,  each  cadet  had  to  pass 
a  physical  examination,  attain  a  high 
score  on  the  Air  Force  ofiBcer  quallflcatlon 
test,  have  high  personal  and  moral 
standards  and  have  a  good  academic 
record. 

Last  year  Kansas  State  led  the  Nation 
in  the  academic  quality  of  all  Air  Force 
scholarship  recipients.  Of  the  six  Kan- 
sas State  University  students  winning 
scholarships  this  past  year,  five  were 
elected  to  Blue  Key,  senior  men's  hon- 
orary, and  five  to  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  na- 
tional scholastic  honorary. 

As  of  last  February  ROTC  has  been  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  82.9  percent  of  the  men  in  the 
compulsory  i>rogram  reenrolled  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  cranpared  with  the  na- 
tional average  of  only  36  percent  where 
this  kind  of  change  in  program  has  oc- 
curred. 

Kansans  can  weD  be  proud  of  the 
ROTC  program  at  Kansas  State  Unl- 
versity^  . 

Mr.  R178SELL  of  Oeorgla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

^r.  CARLSON.   I  yield.    ^ 
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Mr.  RUBSELL  of  Georgia.    Was  the 

SenatOT  referring  to  the  scholarships 
that  were  available  for  the  first  time  this 
year  under  legislation  that  was  reported 
fay  the  Senate  Armed  Servlcc«  Commit- 
tee to  train  candidates  in  our  colleges  to 
occupy  the  same  podtlons  as  those  who 
come  from  service  academies? 

lir.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Rttsssll]  sponsored  this 
legislation,  and  I  believe  it  Is  serving  a 
very  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  was 
fa«Pt>y  to  report  it  and  sponsor  it. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  and  the 
great  educational  institution  to  which  he 
referred.  That  Is.  indeed,  a  iu)table 
Mhlevement  for  this  university  to  lead 
the  field  of  all  imlversltles  in  the  United 
States,  because  the  competition  was  very 
vigorous  for  these  scholarships.  The 
Senator  may  weU  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  that  Institution  in  his  State  won 
more  scholarships  than  any  other  In- 
stitution In  the  entire  United  States. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  This  is  further  evi- 
dence of  a  fine  and  outstanding  service 
rendered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rttssill]  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  establishing  a  program  under 
which  these  fine  jroung  men  can  enter 
Into  competition  in  the  ROTO. 

I  oome  back  to  the  statement  that  I 
am  particularly  proud  that  Kansas  State 
University,  with  29  scholarships,  has  the 
largest  niunber  of  scholarships  awarded. 
after  competing  with  1«0  other  coUeges 
and  imlversltles. 


May  2^,  im 


iSWIflCnVE  LEOISLATTON  NEEDED 
fOR  HUMANE  TREATMENT  OF 
ANIMAUB 

Mr.  YOITNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that 
this  Congress  befOTe  adjournment  pass 
legislation  to  end  the  cruel  trafflc  in  dogs 
and  cats  and  to  end  the  lumecessary  and 
inhumane  treatment  of  dogs  and  cats 
and  other  vertebrate  itn<mft]B  in  connec- 
tion with  sdentiflc  research. 

Presently  there  are  excellent  legUla- 
tlve  proposals  pending  in  the  Soiate.  A 
bill  introduced  by  Senators  Maohuson 
and  Claxx,  8.  2332,  would  authorise  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the 
transportation,  sale,  and  handling  ot 
dogs  and  cats  intended  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  research  or  experimentatlcm 
It  would  help  greatly  in  preventing  the 
theft  of  these  animals  and  In  assuring 
that  humane  treatment  is  accorded  them 
prior  to  and  after  their  sale  to  eicperi- 
g^«t>l  laboratories;  and.  of  course,  un- 
neceBsarlly  cruel  treatment  in  the  course 
of  soienUflc  experimentation  must  be 
prohibited  by  law.  I  am  one  of  a  number 
of  coapooauiTi  of  S.  1071,  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  TMr.  Clami].  which  pro- 
vides for  the  humane  treatment  of  ani- 
mals and  the  humane  design  ctf  experi- 
ments. ItisQotananthrlvlMctkmiiMM- 
ure.  It  would  legislate  only  agalnat  un- 
necessary cruelty  in  experimaots  for  t«- 
search  porpqiei 

I.  too,  have  Introduced  a  lecldatlve 
proposal,  S.  ne7,  whieh  would  «wi|^itf 


severe  penalties  on  anyone  ocmvleted  of 
stealing  dogs  or  cats  and  transporting 
them  in  interstate  commerce  or  on  those 
who  knowingly  receive  these  st<^en  pets. 

Some  unscrupulous  dealers  are  touring 
the  countryside  picking  up  stray  dogs 
and  cats  and  selling  them  to  animal  con- 
centration camps.  Who  knows  how 
many  family  pets  loved  by  children  and 
nursed  through  sickness,  adding  to  the 
happiness  of  families,  have  been  seized 
by  unscrupulous  perscms  engaged  in  this 
lowdown  business? 

I  do  not  maintain  that  animals  should 
not  be  used  for  legitimate  medical  re- 
search purposes.  I  do  assert  that  this 
sort  of  practice  should  be  controlled, 
regulated,  and  carefully  supervised.  Un- 
scrupulous (^>erators  who  conduct,  for 
profit,  their  business  with  cruelty  and 
neglect  should  be  weeded  out  and  put 
out  of  their  despicable  business.  The 
quacks  and  sadists  must  go.  We  must 
see  to  it  that  experiments  that  are  con- 
ducted are  needed  and  regarded  as  es- 
sential, and  that  the  animals  themselves 
are  subjected  to  a  minimum  of  torture. 

Mr.  President,  my  record  in  support  of 
medical  research  and  education  speaks 
for  itself.  I  would  not  Introduce  or  sup- 
port any  measure  to  outlaw  or  curtail 
research  which  is  responsildy  and  hu- 
manely o(mducted. 

The  enactment  of  the  pending  bills  to 
which  I  have  referred  would  effectively 
correct  the  intolerable  conditions  that 
now  exist  regarding  the  sale  and  treat- 
ment of  vertebrate  animals  used  for  ex- 
perimental purposes. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  evident  that 
some  officials  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  other  research  institutions 
are  opposed  to  humanitarian  and  needed 
legislation  of  this  sort. 

Instead,  they  favor  legislation  which 
would  authorise  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
finance  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  animal  research  facilities.  FV)r 
this  purpose  an  organization  was  formed 
in  1965  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  the  National  Society 
for  Medical  Research,  the  Animal  Care 
Panel,  and  other  agencies. 

While  such  legislation  would  be  bene- 
ficial, it  does  not  go  far  enough  in  pro- 
tecting animals  prior  to  their  shipment 
to  research  institutions  and  during  and 
after  experimentation.  Also,  in  many 
rejects,  this  is  a  self-policing  proposal, 
in  that  officials  of  these  groups  would  to 
a  great  extent  supervise  its  implementa- 
tion. 

Many  of  these  institutions  are  in  seri- 
ous need  of  operational  changes  so  as 
to  accord  to  anhnals  the  humane  treat- 
ment which  the  institutions  have  not 
in  the  past  given. 

This  organisation  supports  the  bill  re- 
cently introduced  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [iir. 
Hnxl .  This  bill  no  doubt  has  the  back- 
ing <rf  (dBcials  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  the  American  Medical  A»- 
sodatlon.  It  has  my  opposition.  While 
its  purposes  are  noble,  this  legislative 
proposal  fails  to  correct  many  of  the 
protdems  that  now  exist.  Were  It  to  be 
enacted,  these  problems  would  be  nmx^ 


under  the  nv,  perhaps  for  years  to  oatut. 
It  is  my  view  that  one  or  more  of  the  bOli 
referred  to,  which  I  have  sponsored  or 
coflDonaored,  is  the  sort  of  legislative 
pn^xisal  that  should  be  enacted. 

Laboratories,  as  well  as  dealers  in  dogi 
and  cats,  should  be  compelled  to  house 
and  to  care  for  these  ardmals  in  a  hu- 
mane manner.  We  should  no  longer  toU 
erate  the  situation  of  pitiful  starving 
dogs  and  cats  in  laboratory  cages  so 
small  they  cannot  even  stand  or  lie  com- 
fcniAbly. 

We  must  enact  legislation  that  win 
provide  punishment  for  the  theft  of  pete 
and  for  the  inhumane  treatment  of 
them.  What  is  needed  is  that  Federal 
inspectors  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  be  empowered  to  enforce  hu- 
mane standards  for  the  care  of  anlmali 
not  only  by  dealers  but  by  officials  and 
employees  of  scientific  Institutions  and 
laboratories.  Including  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  Such  legislation 
should  be  enacted  without  further  use- 
less delay. 


THE  ORDER  OF  AHSPA  HONORS  THE 
89TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
14,  1966.  the  Order  of  Ahepa — the  Amer- 
ican Hellenic  Progressive  Educational 
Association — honored  Members  of  tbe 
89th  Congress  at  a  banquet  in  Wash- 
ington. Because  some  of  our  colleagues 
were  unable  to  attend,  and  to  Insure  a 
permanent  record  of  the  events  of  that 
memorable  evening,  I  ask  unanlmoui 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Recou 
the  transcripts  of  the  address  t^  tbe 
Honorable  Hubert  H.  HuMPaRST.  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
several  other  speeches  which  were  made 
that  evening. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speecbei 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobb, 
as  follows: 

AODBXSS  BT  Hon.  Eubxbt  H.  Httmprizt, 
VicB  PazaiDiNT  or  thb  tTumn)  Staib, 
BxroBX  BiXNNiAL  National  BANQtrrr  or  thi 
Oboxb  or  AHEPA,  Wabrinoton.  D.C,  Maich 
14.   IMS 

Tour  Eminence,  Your  Excellency,  Mr.  Am- 
bauador  and  the  Officers  of  AHEPA,  Um 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progreaaln 
ABBOdatlon,  and  these  lovely  ladles  of  ttat 
Daughters  of  Penelope: — 

My  friends  In  tbe  OongrMs,  I  noticed  m 
I  came  In,  this  gallant,  attractive.  Intelligent 
young  man,  John  Bbaiwmas.  who  brings  J07 
to  all  of  us.  And  this  very  distinguished 
United  States  Senator  whose  name  will  be  in 
tbe  history  books  of  America  for  years  to 
come  for  his  outstanding  work  in  tbe  pssngt 
of  our  new  Immigration  Law,  Phil  Habt. 
And  I  can't  help  but  take  some  state-widt. 
local  pride  in  noticing  that  at  your  Haad 
Table,  this  evening,  you  have  one  of  th* 
most  brilliant  of  our  fellow  citlsens  from 
tbe  State  of  Minnesota,  a  man  who  has  msds 
a  great  record  for  himself  In  the  CongnA 
a  dear  personal  friend.  Congressman  Donau 
nuBBB.    Don,  it's  sure  good  to  see  you. 

Now,  I  know  that  one  of  tbe  dangers  of 
a  man  mentioning  any  names  is  that  b* 
always  leaves  somebody  out.  But  I  do  wsnt 
to  axpresB,  first  of  all,  a  very  warm  greeting 
to  my  BBBoelBtes  In  the  Oovenunent,  memben 
of  tbe  CongreaB  of  tbe  TTnltsd  States  who  I 
know  are  exceedingly  happy  to  be  here  oa 

tills  *fftfTB<tWl. 

May  I  jQBt  aay.  Mr.  PreeMant.  that.  It  taat 
often  tbat  an  organisation  and  a  group  of 
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ptople  have  an  "inside  open  i  at" — an  inside 
l^ylst,  an  inside  special  friend  at  the  WMte 
House.  But  I  must  say  that  Amarleaas  of 
Oreek  extraction  have  done  :t«ry,  very  weU. 
They've  penetrated  tbe  higl^^et  oounsels  of 
Oovemment.  They  have  MlM«  Manatos  right 
over  there  on  the  inside.  | 

And  how  very  hi^jpy  we  are  that  Mr.  Man- 
atos Is  there  as  a  wonderful!  helper  to  the 
President  of  the  United  StatiS  and  tte  C!on- 
gress.  Mike  is  a  tower  of  stMngth  for  aU  of 
UB.  I  saw  him  a  little  earllH*  this  evening, 
snd  he  was  able  to  get  away  ^m  the  White 
House  a  little  earlier  than  I  was.  He  has 
extra  influence  with  the  Piasident.  But  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  piow,  President 
Doukos,  that  when  I  left  th^  White  House, 
the  President  of  the  United!  Btates  told  me 
Just  a  short  time  ago,  that  I  be  remembered 
the  happy  evening  be  had  at  t>kie  of  the  meet- 
ings of  AHEPA,  here  in  Washiitigton.  And  he 
isld.  "I  Just  want  you  to  promise  me  one 
thing.  HuBKBT.  I  want  you.  to  promise  me 
that  you  wont  stay  as  late  at  I  did."  Now,  I 
don't  know  what  you  did  to  lUlm,  and  I  took 
the  pledge.    I  said,  "I  promis^." 

I'm  so  very  pleased  to  be  Here.  I  noticed 
that  on  the  Board  of  Tr\ist«4s,  (as  if  I  bad 
to  look  to  notice,  because  In>  very  familiar 
with  the  organizational  structure  of  AHEPA) , 
I  noticed  that  one  of  the  outstanding  mem- 
bers comes  from  my  home  staije  of  Mlnneaota. 
And  I'm  BO  pleased.  J, 

I  have  to  tell  you  just  A  intle  atory  aboq* 
that.  Somebody  said  to  me  prben  I  came  in. 
They  said,  "Well,  you  dont  Mem  to  weigh  as 
much:  you've  lost  a  Uttle  weight."  And  I 
said,  "Tee.  that's  true."  I  ^nid,  "I  havent 
had  a  chance  to  be  back  hottte  in  Minneeota 
tat  a  long  time  with  my  1  friend,  Jlmmie 
D«noe,  in  Minneapolis." 

And  when  I  was  back  thei 
with  Jim — one  of  my 
friends — and  this  is  not  to 
phrase  with  this  audience, 
eonal.  intimate  friendship — ' 
he  always  took  mighty  goodl^are  of  me.  No 
matter  the  hour  of  the  night,  or  tbe  circum- 
stances, I  could  always  look  to  Jim  Demos 
and  know  that  I  had  a  friend 

And  I  want  Jim  to  take  'lieck  to  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota,  Demostheties  Chapter  #66, 
my  fraternal  greetings  to  myj  fellow  members. 
I've  been  a  member  for  24 
before  I  changed  my  name  f 

oils  to  HiTMPHRKT. 

"By  court  order,"  the  & 
adds. 

And  then,  I  do  want  to 
other  evening,  I  was  worl 
office,  and  I  went  acroes  the 
blocks  away,  and  I  stop] 
dear  friends  of  mine  that 
of  Mrs.  Humphrey  and  myself  for  many  years 
in  Washington,  Connie  and  Helen  Velanos 
I  dont  always  pay  too  mti< 
Connie,  but  Helen  I  do  lisi 
■aid  to  me,  "Mr.  Vice  President,  you  know 
we've  asked  you  to  come  an  over  to  the 
Banquet  of  the  Order  of  AHI  f  A."  And  I  said, 
"Well,  I'd  love  to,  but  I  J  it  cant."  And 
then,  I  went  on  to  explain  why — because  a 
Uttle  later,  in  fact  an  hour  ago,  I  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  at  a  very  fine  dinner  with 
very  cloee  personal  friends  land  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  ouii  Nation.  But  I 
said.  "VM  do  my  best  to  s^  if  I  cant  get 
over."  And  I  had  hoped  to  get  here  a  Uttle 
earlier,  but  schedules  In  Waabington  are  sort 
of  like  the  weather  in  tb^  :  Mld-Weet — un- 
predictable. Tou  never  kiMw  what's  going 
to  happen.  J  I 

But  I'm  so  pleased  tbat  li  iras,  onoe  again. 
Invited  and  onoe  again,  tb^S  great  meeting 
was  called  to  my  attention.  !  There's  no  place 
I'd  rather  be,  to  l>e  very  frad^  with  you,  tlian 
with  you.    I  know  that  yoti  have  a  bsaivy 
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program,  I  know  tbat  your  <  3  BoeiB  have 
our  President.  I  know  that  bla  U  your  ITtb 
Annual  Banquet,  and  I  bavi  attanded  wmmttX 
of  them.    I've  been  the  gu*t  of  my  MQow 


members  of  AHEPA  on  several  occasions  when 
you've  been  here  In  tbe  Nation's  Capitol. 
When  I  served  in  tbe  United  States  Senate.  I 
had  looked  forward  last  year  to  being  able 
to  get  to  Greece  for  your  great  international 
meeting.  I  beUeve  it  was  in  August,  If  X 
recollect  properly.  But  Mike  Manatos  ]UBt 
wouldnt  let  me  go.  Bverytime  we  were  about 
ready  to  go,  he'd  have  another  blU  that 
the  President  told  him  Just  had  to  be  piBBWl. 
And  I  never  could  quite  understand  why 
they  though  I  ought  to  stay  here.  I  gueas 
they  Just  thought  that  it  looked  better  U 
they  had  the  Vice  Preaident  around. 

But  I  wanted  very  much  to  go,  and  I  be- 
lieve, Phil,  that  you  did  sneak  away,  didn't 
you?  Tes.  I  had  to  make  a  pledge  to  Phil 
Habt  as  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate 
that  I  would  not  let  the  Senate  vote  on  a 
single  important  measure  in  which  tbe  Sen- 
ator from  liflchlgan,  Phil  Habt,  was  inter- 
ested, while  he  was  gone.  So  he  carried  the 
greetings  of  our  Nation,  be  carried  the  greet- 
ings of  so  many  friends  to  so  many  of  our 
other  friends  at  that  meeting  in  Athens. 
And  how  weU  I  know  he  performed  bis  duty 
and  fulfilled  his  opportunity. 

Let  me  Just  say  a  very  few  words,  and  then 
I  must  run  along.  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
me  for  being  an  almost  Impolite  guest. 

I'm  very  proud  of  bis  great  organlBation. 
I've  been  very  pleased  and  proud  of  tlie  privi- 
lege that  was  mine  when  I  was  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Minneapolis,  to  be  afflUated  with 
the  Order  of  AHEPA.  This  is  a  great  frater- 
nal body;  and  its  slater  body — tbe  Daughters 
of  Penelope — is  an  equally  line  and  distin- 
guished and  great  sorority.  I've  attended 
so  many  gatherings  In  the  Mid- West  which  is 
my  part  of  tbe  country,  that  I  always  feel 
very  much  at  home  in  tbe  presence  of  these, 
our  friends.  I  know  how  long  you  have 
worked  for  so  many  good  things  in  our 
country. 

I  Icnow  of  the  deep  dedication  of  tbe  mem- 
bership of  this  organization  to  the  highest 
qualities  of  American  citizenship.  I  know 
of  your  deep  concern  to  improve  our  immi- 
gration Laws.  And  may  I  Jtist  say  quite 
frankly,  I  doubt  that  those  laws  would  have 
been  improved  had  It  not  been  for  the  etfec- 
tlve  work  of  organizations  like  AHEPA.  It 
wasn't  Just  because  we  had  a  President  who 
wanted  these  Immigration  laws  made  more 
humane  and  more  Just.  I  think  it  fair  to 
say  that  you  can  look  back  over  the  records 
of  other  Presidents  and  find  that  they  did 
understand  and  they  did  recommend  appro- 
priate changes  to  make  laws  Just  and  fair, 
equitable  and  humane. 

How  well  I  remember  that  when  I  served 
in  the  Senate,  I  worked  alongside  men  like 
the  late  and  beloved  Senator  Herbert  Lehman 
of  New  York,  our  late  and  beloved  I^resldent 
John  Kennedy  when  he  was  Senator.  And  I 
recall  that  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  co- 
sponsor  on  those  Immigration  bills,  or  Just 
a  sponsor. 

mme  after  time  we  tried.  I  recall  that 
when  President  Kennedy  was  Senator,  tbat 
I  was  the  main  sponsor  one  year,  and  he,  the 
co-sponsor.  And  In  the  next  Congress,  he'd 
be  the  main  sponsor  and  I'd  be  the  co- 
sponsor. 

When  be  became  President,  he  presented 
the  legislation,  but  we  Just  didn't  have  the 
votes.  Tou  simply  hadn't  convinced  enough 
people,  BB  yet. 

And  then  when  President  Johnson  suc- 
ceeded President  Kennedy  after  that  tragic 
day.  the  President  of  the  United  States  prom- 
ised that  he  would,  as  be  said,  "continue  the 
efforts  tbat  bad  been  inlttated  by  the  late 
and  iMloved  President  Kennedy."  He  said  In 
that  famous  addreflB  when  he  to(A  over  the 
reins  of  gorenuaent.  "Xet  ua  conttnue."  And 
he  pledged  aa  Iflka  will  recall,  that  every 
Item  on  that  program  would  be  iwbbiiiI  if  be 
oould  do  anytbtng  about  It. 

And  in  the  SSth  OoDgraaa,  tremeodoai  ef- 
fort was  made  to  oonqMete  tbat  program. 


Then  came  the  famons  8Bth  Congress.  In 
the  89th  Congress,  President  Lyndon  John- 
son presented  to  Congress,  the  Revised  Immi- 
gration Act.  Phil  Haxt  Introduced  it  in  the 
Senate. 

And  I  know  that  John  Bbadbmas  and  Oon- 
greesman  Pbabbb  Introduced  the  aame  in  the 
House  along  with  many  others,  Mammt  Ckl- 
LBB  of  New  Tork — my  goodness — there  were 
80  many  of  them  tbat  were  Involved  in  It. 

And  because  of  the  work  of  doeens  of  great 
organizations  cutting  acroes  the  great  ethnic 
base  of  America,  tbe  different  religious 
groups — CathoUc,  Protestant,  Jewish,  and 
Oreek  Orthodox,  the  great  fraternal  groupe 
of  our  country,  finally  America  was  awak- 
ened and  the  Congress  responded  to  Presi- 
dential leadership. 

And  I  wUl  never  forget  that  Sunday  up 
at  Liberty  Island.  I'm  sure,  your  Bmixtenoe, 
that  you  remember  that  Sunday  bo  well  at 
Liberty  Island,  when  the  Preaident  of  tbe 
United  States  afflzed  his  signature  to  the 
New  ImmlgraUon  Act  of  1968.  Tbat  was 
the  day  America  cleansed  its  conscience. 
Tbat  was  tbe  day  when  we  started  to  Judge 
people  as  people.  That  was  the  day  when 
fairness  and  equity  was  put  back  Into  our 
lawB. 

There  are  men  here  in  your  midst  tonight, 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  men 
whom  I  have  not  mentioned,  many  names 
I  regret  to  say.  But  the  Congressmen  at  your 
table  tonight  are  there  beca«ise  they  believed 
with  you  in  fairness  and  Justice.  The  Sen- 
ators with  you  tonight,  you  can  rest  assured, 
helped  make  America  what  it  la — ^the  land 
of  the  free  and  tbe  home  of  the  brare.  That's 
the  kind  of  a  country  tbat  this  is. 

Now  Ladies  and  Oentlemen,  I  have  always 
thought  that  we  were  the  most  fortunate 
and  blessed  people  in  the  world.  TtM  Good 
Lord  bad  given  much  to  this  Nation.  Be- 
cause we  have  received  so  much  and  we  have 
so  much,  much  is  expected  of  us.  In  tbeee 
trying  days  when  there  are  less  fortunate, 
people  at  home  and  abroad,  thoee  of  us  who 
are  most  fortunate  have  a  special  moral  ob- 
Ugatlon  to  tbe  less  fortunate.  And  may  X 
say  with  great  candor  and  frankness  that 
where  the  forces  of  tyranny  seek  to  dominate 
and  to  conquer,  now  as  in  other  days,  this 
land  of  ours  and  the  people  of  this  Nation 
stand  guardian  on  tbe  ramparts  of  freedcxn. 

It  has  always  been  so  in  o\ir  history.  X 
know  of  no  Nation  that  has  given  so  muoh 
and  expected  so  little  as  the  United  Statee 
of  America,  my  feUow  Americans. 

Tou  and  I  know  that  many  a  ootmtry 
has  been  put  to  the  test.  Greece,  not  long 
ago,  less  than  ao  years  ago,  was  faced  with 
terrible  problems— warfare,  terror,  misery. 

But  the  Greek  Government  sad  ths  Gnek 
people — tbe  overwhelming  majority — stood 
firm,  stood  firm  in  their  conviction  and  their 
dedication  to  their  country  and  their  com- 
mitment to  their  religious  faith,  the  oommit- 
ment  to  Utelr  history.  And  with  ths  aid  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America,  Oreek  free- 
dom, Greek  democracy  was  preserved.  It 
was  being  attacked  then  as  others  ars  now, 
by  those  who  would  destroy  freedom.  Only 
in  thU  insUnce,  that  I  speak  of,  it  was  In 
Xurups. 

And  because  free  people  stood  united,  and 
because  they  were  people  who  had  oonfldence 
and  faith  and  determination  and  will,  free- 
dom and  independence  In  Greece  were  pre- 
eerved.  They  were  nighty  cloee  to  being 
destroyed. 

When  the  foe  of  Communist  force  wsa 
stopped  OD  the  border,  (you  and  I  know  the 
raoord  of  tbat  blatory).  wbec.  no  loognr 
could  the  Buppllee.  material  and  men  oobbb 
through  the  border  from  Tngoslavla  Into 
Greece,  tbe  Grseks  were  able  to  inatntalti 
their  poeltton  and  mw*"***^  their  freedom. 

What  was  called  a  "oivU  war"  was  put 
down.    It  wasn't  reaUy  a  dvU  war.  It  was  an 
attack  upon  the  Independenee  and  tbe 
dom  of  a  natUm.    Ity  (aUow 
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me  Ml  yoa  txam  ttUa  raatrum  tomli^t.  that 
all  |our  OoTamnMnt  ipiialri  of  now,  and  aU 
tlila  Ktlan  aaka  now,  ia  that  tha  mnaiiii  in 
Gtouth  Viet  Nam,  the  acgreaaor  from  the 
North,  cease  hU  aggreulon.  And  we  lay  to 
him  aa  we  have  aald  to  othen  that  aggieaelon 
■hall  not  be  the  pattern  of  Intamatlonal  con- 
duct. The  aggreeaor  ehaU  not  be  rewarded. 
And  we  say  to  OammunUm  In  Aala  aa  we  had 
to  lay  to  It  In  Knrope.  that  you  aball  not 
achieve  your  political  objectivea  by  the  uae  of 
brute  force.  If  you  wlah  poUUcal  powers,  see 
how  many  electtona  you  win.  No  nation  baa 
gone  Oommunlst  through  the  ballot  box.  my 
dear  frlenda.  Coramimlam  has  only  gained 
tta  objectlvee  through  sheer  force — Just  sheer 
bmte  foroe.  I  have  no  worrlea  about  what  a 
tree  election  will  mean  in  any  country.  Z 
know  that  U  thara  are  fMe  electlona  permit- 
ted to  people,  thay  wlU  not  choose  the  path 
or  totalitarianism.  They  will  not  chooee  the 
path  of  deqwttsm.  They  wlU  choose  the  path 
of  freedom  and  Independence.  Tou  know  It, 
and  Z  know  it.  And  we  ought  never  to  be 
ooncemed  about  It. 

I've  heard  people  say  many  tlmea: — What 
la  oar  objeettve  la  South  Eaat  Asia?  Ill  teU 
you  what  it  ia.  We  seek  to  prevent  the  suc- 
cess of  aggression.  Why?  Because  aggrea- 
sion  unleaahed  is  aggression  imchecked. 
Aggreaalon  that  la  permitted  to  move  forward 
without  reatraint  or  check  will  consume  all 
In  Ita  path. 

Tha  Uhlted  Statee  of  America  U  not  In 
South  Viet  Nam,  tonight,  Just  because  of  a 
piece  of  geography.  Nor  la  It  there  simply 
becauae  of  a  regime  or  a  government  m 
Saigon,  even  though  that  would  be  enough. 
Nor  U  It  there  simply  because  of  what  may 
hm^pen  to  a  village  or  a  hamlet,  even  though 
that  would  be  enough.  We  are  there  becauae 
of  a  principle.  We  happen  to  beUeve  that 
international  relattona  should  be  conducted 
on  the  baala  of  reaaon  and  not  force.  We 
happen  to  believe  In  the  nU«  of  Uw  amongst 
nations,  not  the  rule  of  the  Jungle.  We  have 
learned  our  leaaooa,  and  we've  learned  them 
weU.  We've  learned  that  appeasement  doea 
not  bring  peace.  And  we've  learned  that 
when  the  totalitarian  uses  force,  there's  only 
one  thing  you  can  do:  you  must  stand  up 
against  it.   And  defeat  It. 

We  seek  to  oonquar  no  one.  We  seek  no 
territory.  We  seek  no  baeee.  We  seek  no 
beneflta.  And  you  know  it.  And  the  Ameri- 
can people  Bhould  know  it. 

What  we  do  aaak  la  peace.  And  what  we 
eeek  la  a  chanoe  to  help  other  peoi^e  build 
a  batter  life.  What  we  seek  U  more  Justice 
for  mankind.  What  we  seek  la  an  oppor- 
tunity for  children.  What  we  seek  Is  com- 
pasaion  for  tha  elderly  and  the  sick.  What  we 
aaak  ia  real  peace.  The  peaoe  of  education, 
tha  peaoa  of  a  man's  owneiahlp  of  his  own 
property,  the  peaoe  of  a  peiaon  being  able  to 
live  out  his  life  in  tranquiUlty  »nd  Justice. 
We  do  not  seek  to  dominate  anyone,  nor  con- 
quer anyone.  We  seek  to  overthrow  no  re- 
Stae.  But  we  do  seek  to  have  a  world  In 
which  people  can  build  their  own  Uvee. 

And  when  I  hear  people  say: — we  want 
peace,  may  I  say  that  there  is  no  nation  on 
the  face  of  thla  earth  that  haa  given  more  in 
the  cauae  of  peace  than  the  Ttaited  SUtea  at 
America. 

There  can  be  peaca.  tomorrow  nsoming,  my 
fallow  Amarloana.  Thre  ean  be  peaoe  to- 
night if  aotnaone  will  come  from  the  capltol 
of  Nbrth  Vtat  Nam  and  Hanoi  and  say  "Let 
us  sit  down  St  the  conference  table  ^■"'l 
negotiate  peaoe."    It  can  be  had. 

Bat  let  the  word  be  nnderatood  dearly: 
ttiara  U  no  peswr  on  tha  f aea  of  this  earth 
or  aof  —nkinatlom  at  poweia  that  can  de- 
fMft  the  Cnitsd  Sfeatea  at  Amsrtoa.  Tba  sur- 
•Bt  war  that  Z  know  to  ahorten  thla  pain  and 
to  dsUrer  ua  team  thla  dMeulty  is  for  the 
Amerlaan  paopla  to  make  it  dear  that  we 
have  tha  wtu  and  tha  determination  and 
the  rsMn^osa  to  «o  what  naada  to  b«  done 
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So  I  leave  you  with  what  our  children  ottan 
recite.  My  children  are  now  going  into  the 
aecond  generation,  grandchildren,  thank 
goodnees.  Tou  know  when  our  little  ones  go 
to  school,  they  repeat  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance. That  Pledge  of  AUeglance  is  often 
repeated  by  so  many  of  us  by  rote.  Tou  know 
we  Just  memoriae  It  and  say  It.  We  forget 
what  the  words  mean.  But  thoae  children 
stand  up  In  tcbooi  and  say.  "I  i^edge  alle- 
giance to  the  Flag  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  and  to  the  Republic  tor  which  it 
stands."  And  then  cornea  these  words,  "One 
nation.  Indivisible,  under  Ood.  with  liberty, 
and  J\istice  for  all." 

Mot  two  nations,  not  a  divided  nation,  but 
a  nation  that  la  one  In  its  unity  of  purpose 
indlTiaible.    Not  divided  on  basis  of  group  or 
section,  but  undivided,  united. 

But  yet.  a  Nation  that  understands  with 
all  of  its  power  and  aU  of  Its  wealth  that  It 
la  but  nothing  iinleas  It  is  a  NaUon  of  spirit 
and  soul,  of  purpose  under  Ood,  reoognlaing 
o«ir  place  In  the  great  scheme  of  things,  aa 
dealgned  by  Divine  Providence. 

"One  Nation,  imder  Ood.  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  alL" 

Bvery  one  of  us.  And  I  can  tell  you,  my 
friends,  that  that  doctrine,  those  phrasee, 
thoee  words  mean  something  more  than  Just 
for  America.  All  over  the  word  thoee  are 
precloua  words.  "Liberty  and  Justice  for 
all."  And  its  to  thoee  words  that  AHEPA 
haa  given  its  resourcea,  its  manpower,  and 
Its  dedication. 

And  I  come  here  tonight  as  your  Vice  Pres- 
ident to  salute  you,  as  patriots,  as  great  peo- 
ple, and  as  great  Americans  dedicated  to 
everything  good  In  this  land. 

Thank  you  for  all  that  you've  done. 

Thank  you. 

AODRKSa     OF     MlSa     EUBABSTR     ATRANAaAKOa. 

OaAKD  Paaanjnrr.  DAncHTKaa  of  Pknklopk 
Thank  you  very  much.  I  don't  know 
whether  we  have  an  over-abundance  of  Plor- 
Idlans,  New  Torkers  or  Daughter  of  Penelopes 
here,  but  thank  you  very  much.  Of  the 
privileges  granted  to  me  during  the  past  year, 
thla  one  given  to  me  this  evening  to  addrees 
you  on  behalf  of  the  auxUlarlee  of  the  Order 
of  AHKPA,  will  always  be  the  most  outstand- 
ing. The  Daughters  of  Penelope  and  the 
Junior  AuxlllarleB,  the  Sons  of  Pericles,  and 
the  Maids  of  Athena,  sometimes  silent,  some- 
times hidden,  sometimes  standmg  on  the 
sidelines,  but  always  an  Integral  part  of  the 
AHEPA  family,  are  patiently  assuming  their 
roles  as  contributors  to  our  alms  and  prtn- 
clplee — of  education,  of  service  to  humanity, 
of  good  citizenship.  Tou,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  and  we  aa  Indivldiials,  are  facing  a 
common  challenge  to  preserve  our  freedom 
of  IndlvlduaUam  and  ovur  heritage.  So  this 
evening  we  are  privileged  Indeed  to  salute  the 
members  of  Congress  of  the  United  Statee 
of  America,  which  group  of  people  has  no 
peer  In  existence  today  in  the  execution  of 
their  aervlce  for  the  good  of  mankind 
throughout  the  world,  and  say  Oodspeed  in 
their  endeavors.    Thank  you  very  much. 

Aooaaaa  of  His  Bxckuknct  ALixAinim  A. 
MATBAa,  AitaAaaAPoa  or  Obbbcb  to  the 
Unitb)  States 

I  thank  you  wholeheartedly  for  this  very 
kind  Introduction  and  this  very  kind  wel- 
come. After  this  ln^>irlng,  significant,  mag- 
nificent speech,  which  waa  delivered  from  this 
rostrum  by  the  Vice  Preeldent  of  the  United 
SUtas.  I  suggested  to  our  distinguished 
toaatmaster  not  to  put  any  more  speakers  to 
such  a  very  hard  challenge.  However.  I  must 
apologise  In  advance  for  thla  antl-cUmax. 
I'm  called  to  perform  a  very  hH>py  duty, 
which  is  to  tell  you  that  I  thankfully  reanU 
that  on  my  firat  public  appaaranee  in  thte 
great  capital,  when  I  arrtred  In  the  United 
9tmn  my  flret  public  appMnmoe  was  actu- 
ally at  tlia  Owigrwsalnnal  Banquet  of  AHBPA 


in  1982.  And  I  wlU  never  forget  the  encour- 
agement and  the  pride  which  I  found  In  this 
great  capital.  Now.  In  all  these  years.  1st 
ma  tall  you  that  In  all  my  contacts  with  the 
AHB>A  In  particular,  and  with  the  great 
American  community  of  Americans  of  Oresk 
descent,  I  found  a  constant  source  of  Inaplrs- 
tlon,  of  pride  and  of  encouragement.  It  u 
therefore  with  feelings  of  respect  and  affec- 
tion that  I  came  tonight  to  this  great  gather- 
ing to  bring  to  you  the  warm  salute  of  His 
Majesty,  the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  and  of  the 
government  and  the  people  of  Oreece. 

Aa  we  all  know,  the  AH£PA  Is  In  Its  early 
forties.  It  Is  a  fine  and  vigorous  age.  How- 
ever, In  these  eventful  times  In  which  we  llvs, 
this  has  been  an  eventful  period — both  for 
the  United  States  and  for  Oreece.  Both  na- 
tions, according  to  their  respective  scale  of 
proportions,  have  known  great  testa  and 
tribulations.  Both  nations  have  known  the 
angxiiah  of  struggling  and  the  elation  of 
success. 

The  AHKPA  has  highly  deserved  the  name 
of  a  living  link  between  the  two  countries. 
They  have  been  close  to  Oreece — not  only  as 
true  sons  of  America,  but  also  as  true  grand- 
sons of  ancient  Hellas.  This,  of  course,  pre- 
sents no  problem.  The  United  States  and 
Oreece  are  not  linked  solely  by  treaties  and 
by  alliances.  They  have  In  conunon  some- 
thing much  more  vital  and  more  profoimd. 
A  kinship  of  temperament,  an  Identity  of 
purpose,  an  Identity  of  values.  This,  I  think. 
Is  not  solely  due  to  the  fact  that  this  great 
democracy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
has  been  based  on  those  eternal  principles 
that  were  first  bom  and  bred  in  oxir  ancient 
land'  of  Greece,  but  because  these  eternal 
prlndplea  have  bred  the  same  type  of  Indi- 
vidual In  both  these  countries  which  seem 
distant  in  geography,  but  which  are  very 
close  in  spirit.  Americans  and  Greeks  sre 
close  because  both  believe  essentially  that 
the  cornerstone  of  the  human  community  1* 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual  and  his  natural 
right  to  all  lawful  opportunities  of  personal 
advancement  and  achievement.  The  Ahepans 
have  been  close  to  Oreece  In  all  the  noble 
pursuits  In  which  the  Greek  nstlon  has  been 
engaged  In  these  44  years.  They  have  been 
close  to  Oreece  once  more  In  the  struggle  lor 
the  liberty  of  Cyprus;  their  support  to  this 
great,  loyal  cause  has  been  urged  not  only 
by  ties  of  blood  and  kinship,  but  because  of 
the  great  moral  principles  which  are  common 
to  Greeks  and  Americana  alike,  and  which  are 
cruelly  challenged  by  the  opponents  of  the 
liberty  of  the  Greek  Island  of  Cyprus. 

On  many  previous  gatherings  of  the 
AHBPA.  I  welcomed  the  opportunity  of 
rendering  to  the  order  a  verbal  tribute  of 
respect  and  affection  from  the  people  of 
Oreece.  I  am  more  fortunate  tonight,  be- 
cauae by  command  of  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  Hellenes,  my  August  Sovereign,  I  will 
have  the  great  honor  and  pleasure  to  proceed 
to  more  concrete  recognitions.  Mr.  toast- 
master,  Mr.  chairman,  I  would  like  to  call 
upon  this  platform  six  distinguished  gentle- 
men of  AH£PA  and  I  have  the  great  privilege 
to  bestow  tonight  the  Inslgnlas  of  Com- 
mander of  the  Royal  Order  of  George  I,  which 
Hia  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  my 
aiigust  sovereign,  has  been  pleased  to  con- 
fer upon  you  In  recognition  of  outstanding 
services  rendered  by  you  to  the  cause  of  the 
friendship  and  alliance  between  the  United 
States  and  Greece. 

(Inaignlas  were  conferred  upon  Ahepa  Psst 
Supreme  President  Peter  L.  Bell,  Worcester, 
Mass.;  Ahepa  Past  Supreme  President  John 
Q.  Plumidea,  Charlotte.  N.C.;  Ahepa  Supreme 
Pieaident  Kimon  A.  Doukaa,  New  York  City: 
AJmp*  Paat  Supreme  President  Nicholas  J 
Ghlrekoe,  Mollne,  Illinois:  Ahepa  Past  Su- 
preme President  John  G.  Thevos,  Paters<A, 
N.J.:  and  Socrates  V.  Seklee.  Pontlac,  Mich, 
Pwt  ChaUman  Ahepa  Supreme  Board  of 
Twsten  and  Chairman  of  the  10«S  Athens 
Ouprema  Oonvantion.) 
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igouas  OF  the  Most  Rbveee^d  AacmiBHOP 
Iakovos.  Gsetk  Obthodox  ^|k:hsiocb8b  OF 

Nobth  Ain>  SotrrH  AMxaics 

I  am  Indeed  very  happy  to  i>p.ct  again  Join 
my  fellow  communicants  in  J^s  their  most 
genuine  expression  of  esteem  »nd  respect  to 
the  representatives  from  th^  50  states,  to 
you — the  honorable  member^  of  the  89th 
Congress  of  the  United  Statte  of  America. 
fat  today,  as  never  before  Ini  ihe  history  of 
our  nation,  I  fully  realize — as  do  the  mem- 
teis  of  these  worthy  orgij  dzatlons — the 
American  Hellenic  Educatloi^fl  Progressive 
Association,  the  trenaendoiu  ahd  grave  task 
which  history  has  placed  upon  your 
shoulders  And  I  share  this  eftnlng  not  only 
their  tribute  to  you,  but  also  a  prayer  that 
you  may  be  strengthened  and  Inspired  to 
serve  most  adequately  the  bMt  Interests  of 
our  nation.  1 1 

I  assure  you  that  we  follow  [vflth  great  care 
and  concern  your  every  endeavor  In  behalf 
oi  our  people,  and  we  are  '  proud  of  and 
greatly  appreciate  the  wise  and  astute  man- 
ner with  which  you  labor  to  itieet  and  fulfill 
not  only  the  challenging  anci  multi-faceted 
domestic  problems,  but  Biida  your  global 
responsibilities.  J I 

Not  only  are  the  eyes  andj  [hearts  of  the 
dtlzenry  of  our  great  nation  {turned  to  you, 
but  also  those  of  the  whol^  world.  They 
are  turned  to  you  for  guldani 
agement — moral  and  material 
a  strxiggle  for  survival  for  wh 
recorded  no  comparison.  W( 
historic  times. 

The  world  that  we  helpedj  Ito  raise  from 
the  ashes  of  the  last  world  ^ax  has  failed 
to  Justify  the  hopes,  prayers,  the  thousands 
or  mlllloDs  of  lives  which  jwere  sacrificed 
in  Its  behalf  has  not  foimd  its  course  or  its 
role  In  history  as  mankind  would  have  hoped 
hardly  a  generation  ago.  The]  Independence 
won  at  such  great  cost  from  the  totalitarian 
despotism  has  become  a  nelw  subjugation 
to  (mother  mighty  despot,  ahd  self-govern- 
ment has.  In  many  Instances,  led  either  to 
dvU  strife  or  to  a  new  brand  of  domestic 
dictation,  dictatorship.  1 1 

The  endeavors  and  coaun(tments  which 
our  nation  has  undertaken  in  the  past  on 
behalf  of  freedom  In  the  W^ld  have  too 
often  been  seen  suspiciously  a  selfish  pre- 
tense for  political  control.  Ahd  the  count- 
leas  sacrifices  v^lch  our  na^on  has  home 
In  defending  their  rights  arei  junderstood  as 
serving  only  our  own  intereem  I  cite  these 
facts  with  the  sole  purpoee  lin  mind  of  Im- 
pressing upon  you  our  appreciation  of  the 
difficult  and  often  thankless  'task  which  we 
and  the  world  place  upon  yot^.isind  to  reiter- 
ate to  you  brlefiy  and  slmplyi  that  you  have 
not  only  our  prayers  but  ouf:  wholehearted 
support  in  your  formidable  task  to  carry 
forward  the  legacy  of  the  fojilndlng  fathers 
of  our  nation,  as  well  as  the  ipollttcal  image 
and  prestige  of  our  democracy,  which  has 
ever  stood  and  continues  to  na.nd  for  free- 
dom and  peace  vrtth  Justice  ahd  dignity. 

Tracing  our  origin  and  deai«nt,  as  we  do, 
back  to  the  ancient  Oreeks-Uvho  were  the 
first  to  conceive  and  exprtmB  nie  values  and 
principles  which  make  up  tha  very  founda- 
tions of  our  American  Constitution,  we  feel 
It  our  duty  to  record  once  again  our  full 
allegiance  and  devotion  to  th»  United  States 
of  America — the  great,  and  %  fear,  the  sole, 
protagonist  of  human  rights. ' 

I  like  also  to  reassure  you  If^ntlemen  that 
the  two  million  Americans  of  j  Greek  extrac- 
tion, and  four  more  mllliona  w  Orthodox  of 
other  nattonal  b«ckgroimds[  wUl  be  ever 
'■■dy  to  respond  to  your  call,  as  well  as  to 
the  call  of  our  naUon  for  whatever  acts  of 
loyalty  and  dedication  may  H  asked  of  us. 

Kay  I  take  thla  opportunliy  to  ask  you 
Bumbert  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Hooaa 
o*  Bepreeenutivee  to  assmta  otir  beloved 
fteeldent,  who  so  coorageou^y  earrtea  the 
reepooalbaitiea   |oC    tali 


Uiat  we  stand  solidly  at  his  side  during  these 
difflcult  tlmee  when  so  many  young  lives  are 
being  sacrificed,  and  that  we  fervently  pray 
for  a  victorious  outcome  of  the  imperative 
Involvement  in  Viet  Nana  that  history  and 
our  commitments  have  placed  upon  him. 

May  the  Almighty,  in  his  providential  love 
and  care,  bless,  transcend  and  protect  you 
and  may  his  spirit  grace  our  nation  with 
vigilance,  steadf  aatneas  and  perserverance  in 
her  task  to  defend  the  defenaeleee,  feed  the 
hungry,  shield  the  oppreesed,  and  safeguard 
the  dignity  of  men  throughout  the  whole 
world.  

RnCASKS  OF  U.S.  RxraESEMTATITS  DOWAU)  IC. 

FXAsza  (MnnraaoTA) 

It's  been  a  privilege  to  be  here  tonight  and 
to  be  one  of  the  honored  guests  of  Ahepa. 
I've  been  impressed  with  the  remarks  that 
rve  heard  tonight,  and  of  course  I  was  proud 
and  pleased  to  hear  one  of  my  constituents, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  Statee,  who 
used  to  be  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis, 
the  city  which  I  represent  In  the  United 
States  Congress. 

I  think  it  Is  true  that  the  Vice  President 
truly  embodies  the  progressive  spirit  of  hu- 
manity, and  his  message  tonight  was  Indeed 
eloquent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  follow- 
ing him,  I  feel  a  little  like  the  condemned 
man  who  was  sentenced  to  die  by  the  elec- 
tric chair  and  the  minister  went  to  pay  his 
laat  visit  and  after  talking  with  him  was 
about  to  take  his  leave,  but  he  wasn't  quite 
sure  how  he  would  take  his  leave  and  he 
didn't  feel  it  was  adequate  to  say  simply 
"goodbye";  he  didn't  want  to  say  "see  you 
later";  and  so,  as  he  finally  got  up  and  left 
this  poor  condemned  man  who  was  on  his 
way  to  the  electric  chair,  he  said,  "More 
power  to  you."    (Laughter) 

I  had  the  pleasure  this  morning  of  hearing 
His  Eminence,  Archbishop  Iakovos,  describe 
his  experiences  when  he  went  to  Turkey,  and 
adherence  to  the  Oreek  Orthodox  faith,  and 
the  problems  that  they  are  encountering  In 
that  country.  It  was  a  moving  story.  In  a 
way  it  symbolizes  the  bitter  truths  of  man's 
Inhumanity  to  man — Inhumanity  that  leads 
to  tragedy  and  heartaches;  and  whether  it 
be  in  the  Intolerance  and  persecution  of  reli- 
gion behind  the  Iron  curtain,  the  Nazi  treat- 
ment of  the  Jews,  the  tyranny  of  white  su- 
premacy in  South  Africa,  or  Rhodesia,  or 
shamefully  in  our  own  United  States — ^Tour 
Eminence,  I  want  you  to  know  that  as  Z 
came  over  to  see  you  this  morning  with  some 
of  our  colleaguea,  I  had  just  received  a  let- 
ter from  someone  who  had  Just  left  South 
Africa,  and  who  told  me  of  the  plight  of  a 
woman  there  who  has  Just  been  placed  un- 
der house  arrest,  and  It  was  thought  that 
the  house  arrest  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  fact  that  she  had  correspondence  with 
several  members  of  the  United  Statee  Con- 
gress. A  house  arrest  so  restrictive  In  Its 
terms  that  it  was  thought  it  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  that  arrest 
and  detention,  house  detention,  to  even  keep 
a  diary. 

And  so  with  that  particular  bit  of  experi- 
ence in  mind,  I  was  of  coiirse  even  more 
concerned  to  hear  the  story  thaft  you  had  to 
tell  us  this  morning  about  the  problem  In 
Turkey.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
lessons  of  history  is  that  no  state  can  long 
endure  which  recognizee  people  of  different 
nationalities,  or  faiths,  aa  different  for  any 
purpose — whether  It  be  in  Cyprus,  or  in  the 
Malaysian  Pederatlon,  where  such  arrange- 
ments has  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  Singa- 
pore— or  In  Southern  Africa,  or  in  other 
places  around  the  world.  At  the  very  least, 
it  eeems  to  me  that  the  history  that  we've 
come  to  learn,  and  often  through  the  painful 
process  at  confilct  and  war,  is  that  govern- 
ment must  be  neutral  and  treat  each  man 
and  woman  alike.  And  then  it  falls  upon 
all  of  us  to  work  for  the  acceptance  of  each 
man  and  woman  to  be  Judged  and  oonaldered 


on  their  own  merits — ^not  aooording  to  any 
faith,  or  race  or  country  of  origin.  I  thought 
It  was  fitting  today  that  you  should  have 
presented  to  Lyndon  Balnee  Johnson,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  1960 
Socratic  Award,  because  he  truly  is  one  of 
the  charter  members  of  this  era  in  which 
he  has  not  only  fought  to  sucoessfully  enact, 
to  help  to  enact,  the  new  civil  rights  meas- 
ures in  the  United  Stetes,  but  has  helped  to 
abolish  the  idea  that  in  admitting  oitlMna 
from  abroad,  new  cltizena,  that  we  should 
be  concerned  about  where  they  were  bom, 
rather  than  what  the  worth  of  the  peiaon  U. 
And  so,  In  the  pursuit  of  American  policy, 
I  think  the  United  States  wUl  do  weU  to 
remember  that  freedom  and  equality  and 
Justice  tmder  law  are  the  universal  touch- 
stonee  from  which  the  human  spirit  will 
flower.  And  the  great  traditions  of  Greece, 
which  Is  the  birthplace  of  democracy,  must 
be  embodied  not  only  In  our  national  life, 
but  In  our  International  concerns.  As  all  of 
us  on  a  tiny  speck  of  a  planet  share  a  com- 
mon fate  as  we  move  through  the  vast  empti- 
ness of  space.  You  are  a  wonderful  audience. 
It's  been  a  delight  to  t>e  here  tonight. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

"? 

Rkmaeks  op  U.S.  Senatob  Phiup  A.  Hakt 
(Michigan) 

Judge  Lagakos,  Your  Eminence,  Your  Ex- 
cellency Mr.  Ambassador,  Supreme  President 
Doukas  and  Grand  President  Athanaeakoe, 
and  members  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  Daugh- 
ters of  Penelope  and  my  colleagues  of  the 
Congress.  Judge,  thank  you  very  much,  and 
thanks  to  all  of  you  for  the  chance  again  to 
be  here.  I  am  so  glad  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, m  his  comments,  indicated  that  every 
member  of  the  Congress  whom  you  honor  by 
having  with  you  tonight  contributed  impor- 
tantly in  the  enactment  of  the  Immigration 
Reform  Bill.  And  if  he  is  here,  but  even 
more  Importantly  if  he  is  not,  I  would  want 
to  add  one  name  specifically,  because  his- 
tory— ^which  is  written  after  the  excitement 
dies— will  noie  the  key  role  that  waa  playad 
by  a  man  whose  attitudes  and  tradltiooa 
inlght  have  led  one  to  think  that  he  might 
not  have  been  helpful — but  all  of  us  owe  a 
very  great  debt  to  the  senior  RrnatCT  from 
North  Carolina,  Senator  Sax  Bavnr. 

In  anticipation  of  tonight,  but  not  to  make 
the  same  speech — or  even  a  speech — but  to 
see  what  we  said  each  to  the  other  last  Au- 
gust when  we  met  In  Athens  I  dug  out  afy 
notee.  As  I  read  them  I  remembered  that 
we  promised  each  other  that  night  In  Athens 
that  we  would  Indeed  enact  that  Inunlgra- 
tton  Reform  Bill.  And  the  culmination  on 
Liberty  Island  was  the  fruit  of  many  hands, 
and  many  hours.  But  no  one  more  signifi- 
cantly contributed  over  the  long,  difficult 
years  than  the  Order  of  Ah^a,  in  generating 
a  public  imderstandlng  of  the  need  and  the 
equity  of  the  proposal.  And  if  you  look 
aroimd  to  find  someone  to  thank  for  the 
immigration  bUI,  thank  first  youraeives. 

What  we  have  to  do  now  is  observe  it  In 
action,  and  even  in  the  very  early  months — 
the  way  that  backlog  is  moving  is  fine.  A 
year  or  two  years  from  now,  let  us  review  the 
bidding  and  see  if  there  are  any  nuts  and 
bolts  that  have  to  be  adjusted.  Many  of  us 
tonight  think  of  those  evenings  In  Athens  at 
that  magnificent  convention. 

I  marvel  at  the  fact  that  my  lirother  Ah»- 
pan  in  the  Pontiae  Chapter  186,  who  waa  the 
chairman  of  that  Athens  Convention,  Socra- 
tes Seklee,  could  do  all  of  that  bUBlnaas  in 
Athens  and  he  couldnt  get  here  to  recelwe 
the  Commander's  Award.  But  all  of  ua  from 
Washington  are  protid  of  him.  Tlioaa 
memories  combined  with  the  eronts  at  to> 
night  say  doqUMiUy  aU  that  naad  to*  mM 
farther.  I  want  to  expreas  tb»  appraeiatlon 
of  every  member  of  Oongreaa  to  you  for 
having  MM. 

Thank  you. 


1^232 
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Awww  or  SaraMMM  Pmammr  Kmoir   ▲. 

DOUXAS.  OBDBi  ov  AHXPA 

Hofnorabl*  Mamb«n  of  the  XTnlMd  8t»tM 
Ctmgima.  It  Is  my  privilege  to  welcome  you 
tonight  to  our  q;>ecl»l  Ck)ngreeelonal  Ban- 
quet.. 

Z  am  not  Mran  that  other  fnttamal  So- 
otetlaa  hare  made  It  a  pcdlcy  to  pUy  boets  to 
auoh  a  dlattii(alshed  memberahlp  of  our 
Vedaral  OorenuiMnt. 

We  hava.  Beoauae  thla  U  our  17tb  Ban- 
quat  belog  bald  In  your  hoDor  and  for  your 
plaaaure. 

I  trust  that  yon  wlU  ahare  In  "the  pleaa- 
anteat  ^aa  of  boat  and  guest." 

I  pray  that  you  enjoy  your  visit  with  us  as 
muoh  aa  we  enjoy  yours.  We  all  Icnow  that 
we  have  eommon  tlee  and  common  Ideals. 
They  spring  from  ancient  Umee.  They  are 
sanctified  by  long  usage.  They  are  honored 
by  mutual  respect.  It  is  these  IdeaU  and 
thaae  ttea  whloh  are  encompassed  In  the 
mnoh  abused  aipcsaslon  of  Democracy,  the 
strength  of  Demoe.  the  rule  of  the  law.  And 
dsmoentte  people  ererywbera  are  firm  be- 
llerera  In  such  a  rule  of  law,  which  alone  can 
atrengthen  human  decency;  wtaloh  alone  can 
protect  the  rights  of  man. 

It  may  be  true  that  we  live  In  an  unbellev- 
tag  society;  that  we  partake  of  a  cynical 
world  where  often  the  argument  la  made  that 
might  makes  right.  It  may  be  true  that  In 
the  long  history  of  our  olvlllaed  world  De- 
moeradee  hare  been  overrun  and  the  rule  of 
a  dictator  has  suppressed  the  rights  of  men. 
It  may  also  be  true  that  the  monolithic  per- 
aoDlfleatlon  of  a  tyrant  has  brought  about 
untold  suffering  and  cruel  persecution  to 
iMiole  nations  and  to  many  peoples. 
'  But  such  baa  been  the  exception  and  only 
a  %mparary  reign  of  ehaoe,  confusion  and 
slavery.  In  the  end  at  long  last,  right  has 
pravaUsd  and  all  basic  freedoms  guaranteed 
by  our  oonatltutlon  have  been  returned  to 
the  people  In  all  thalr  panoply.  In  aU  their 
glory,  jQBt  aa  thay  were  orlglnaUy  proclaimed 
la  anotant  Bellaa.  Just  as  they  prevailed  In 
4TB9,  Juat  aa  they  are  being  protected  and 
defended  today  In  the  rlghteoua  democracy 
of  AmsTJca    otir  Amarioa,  youra  and  mine. 

And  soaie  of  you  may  now  wonder  about 
thla  archontlo  Order  of  Ahepa  and  the  creed 
It  has  developed  over  the  years  since  the  day 
In  1023 — 44  yaara  ago— when  eight  poor  Im- 
mlgranta  had  assambled  m  the  Sohoolhouse 
of  their  community  la  AtlanU,  Oa.,  and  re- 
Bcdved  to  eatabllah  thla  Union. 

That  waa  the  day  when  the  early  imml- 
granta  of  our  own  ethnic  group  had  no  other 
Juatlflcatlon  for  auooeee  In  their  new  environ- 
ment except  their  Integrity,  their  faith  and 
their  background  ot  ancient  vtrtuee  and  old 
ballets. 

They  had  come  to  meet  new  horlaoos,  to 
conquer  new  frontiers,  to  buUd  a  good  life  In 
a  great  soototy.  Like  many  other  unml* 
granta.  thay  did  not  know  the  language:  they 
had  brought  their  own  customs  and  prao- 
tloee;  they  had  neither  trlenda  nor  funda  to 
advance  aad  progreea  In  their  new  oeontry. 
But  thay  had  their  Ixmate  Integrity  and 
hooeaty.  They  were  deeply  r^lgloue  aa  mem- 
bers of  the  andent  faith  of  Orthodoxy,  and 
they  earrlad  the  challenge  of  their  Hellenic 
haokground.  Thtf  reet  of  the  story  Is  well 
known;.  It  needs  ao  repetition. 

Aad  aoi  tar  the  record  la  honorable  and 
the  success  complete. 

Th*  old  HaatlgraBta  aad  our  recent  natlvea 
have  been  btorMllng  the  noWeat  attrlkotas  of 
HaUenlsm— thalr  old  background— with  the 
highas*  Ideals  ot  true  Aaarloaalsm— their 
.  new  eovlroamant.  Thay  have  been  blaad- 
lag  HaHenlam  aad  Amarloanlam  Into  an 
a»alfim  of  loyalty  to  ttalr  orlglB.  and  ot 
tmittr  aad  ciWanaMp  to  tha  aaw  laad  where 
tlMv  lt*e  aad  ptay  aad  wwk;  whera  ttiair 
elilldnA  ■•  to  adMol  aad  laaca  to  be  man  of 

lllaa  worship  tocothar  aad  pray  tor  peaoa  aad 
good  will.  amoBgBwn  aad  natlom. 


And  thla  la  our  pilde  and  our  promise. 
This  Is  our  wish  and  our  prayer — that  our 
country  always  and  forever  defend  and  pro- 
tect the  rlghta  of  men — their  freedom  of 
8i>eech  and  their  freedom  of  Assembly,  the 
freedom  of  the  prese,  the  free  exercise  of 
religion.  And  we  pray  that  this  young 
country  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  thla 
bleeeed  land  of  Lincoln  and  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  will  forever  remain  loyal  and  faith- 
ful to  the  challenge  of  these  selt-sustalnlng 
freedoms  and  p&rUcularly  our  rtilgloua  frse- 
dom  which  in  some  parts  of  the  world  has 
Blowly  deteriorated  as  to  mean  nothing  mora 
than  oppression  and  persecution  under  the 
old  sham  of  state  security  and  policy 
protection. 

And  thua  It  has  come  to'  pass  that  the  old 
see  of  Orthodoxy,  our  Holy  Patriarchate  In 
Conatantinople,  the  modem  latanbtU.  Is 
once  more  under  attack.  Is  once  more  subject 
to  police  restrlctiODS,  relegated  to  a  place 
worse  than  the  old  pogroms  which  had 
destroyed  Ufe.  had  confiscated  property  and 
shall  forever  remain  a  black  mark  on  our 
civilization.  For  how  could  one  defend  the 
taking  away  of  one's  Inalienable  right  to 
worship  In  his  own  temple  on  the  pretext 
that  state  security  requires  such  restriction? 
How  can  one  stand  by  on  the  sidelines  while 
churches  are  being  cloeed  or  transferred  to 
impostors  and  the  clergy  are  expelled  with- 
out Justification  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  nationals  of  the  state  though  of  a 
different  ethnic  background?  Perhaps  we 
live  in  a  world  of  doubt,  of  disillusion,  of 
despair.  Perhapa  the  fears  of  war  and  the 
ahadows  of  poverty  have  distorted  our  vision 
and  tend  to  thwart  our  aspirations. 

It  was  not  many  years  ago  when  this  coun- 
try took  up  the  challenge  in  Korea  and  up- 
held the  rights  of  her  people  to  live  their 
own  lives,  in  their  own  way.  under  their  own 
brand  of  government. 

And  currently  our  country  once  more  has 
taken  the  new  coet  and  against  large  sac- 
nficea  In  Ufe  and  fortune  we  are  leading  the 
fight  against  oppression  and  persecution;  we 
are  defending  the  Inalienable  rights  of  men, 
the  old  freedoms  for  which  our  ancestors 
have  fought  and  won  in  ■«^^>l»ml^  and  l€ara- 
thoa.  at  Gettysburg  and  Navarlno,  at  North 
Africa  and  acroes  the  Chaimel  and  all  over 
Europe. 

Americans  are  again  the  vlalonarlea  and 
theldaallata. 

Above  everything  else,  they  are  the  last 
bastion,  the  defender  and  the  protector  of 
what  la  dear  and  Umltleee — ^human  decency 
and  human  rlghta. 

And  at  thla  aolemn  hour,  honorable  mem- 
bers of  our  Congress,  will  you  allow  us  to 
believe  that  you  will  continue  the  good  work 
of  your  ancestors  and  of  your  predecessors 
and  that  you  will  defend  and  protect  the 
Ufa  and  fortune,  but  above  aU  the  beUafii 
and  the  Ideala  which  are  reflected  In  our 
Weatem  civilization  and  are  embodied  In  the 
Constitution  of  our  beloved  country. 

And  may  we  always  possess  the  Integrity 
and  the  courage  and  the  strength  to  kaep 
oursalvaa  tree.  And  aiay  wa  ever  strlva  to 
maintain  this  blessed  land  of  oura  aa  a  cita- 
del of  freedom,  the  defender  and  protector 
of  aU  oppreased  and  down-trodden  people,  a 
beacon  of  h<q>e  to  tha  world  ererywhere. 

Ladlea  and  gentlamaa.  X  Invite  you  to  rlaa 
and  salute  the  honorable  mamben  oS  our 
United  States  Onngreas,  aa  we  wish  them 

w«n.- 
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a  young  Congressman  and  a  Senator  from  the 
great  state  of  Texas,  aa  a  leader  of  men- 
learned  In  the  ways  of  human  nature  aad 
persuaalve  In  complex  Idloayncrasles.  ss  a 
world  leader  with  a  clear  mind,  a  stout  heart 
and  a  deep  compassion  for  the  underprivi- 
leged, the  underfed  and  the  oppressed;  m 
the  organizer  of  the  Oreat  Society  for  hu. 
manlty's  sake;  aa  the  defender  and  the  pro- 
tector of  all  human  liberties  Inscribed  ia 
blood  and  tears  on  the  pages  of  history;  u 
the  husband  and  father  and  friend  of  loyalty 
and  atnoerlty;  for  aU  his  virtues  and  objects 
which  are  basic  in  our  Hellenic  heritage,  la 
our  American  culture,  and  fundamental  la 
the  life  and  record  of  the  Archontlc  Order 
of  Ahepa.  this  1966  Socratlc  Award  is  pre- 
sented with  the  scroll  this  14tb  day  of  March, 
1966,  In  the  city  of  Washington,  In  your  be- 
half. 

AccxPTAitcx  ar  AHEPA  Socxatic  Awabo  bt 
MncK  N.  Manatos,  AomNisTSATivx  Assisr- 
Airr  TO  TUX  PRBsmKirr,  in  Bkhalf  of  tHi 
PaxamxNT 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause)  ilr. 
Chairman,  Toiir  Eminence,  Mr.  Ambassador. 
Senator  Hast,  Congressman  Pkasex.  Congren- 
man  Bsaokmas.  Fellow  Ahepans  and  my 
friends  in  the  Congress.  It  gives  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  accept  this  Socratie 
Award  on  behalf  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Vice  President  told  yon 
that  he  was  under  instruction  when  he  left 
the  White  House.  I  too  am  under  instruc- 
tion. And  I  don't  know  of  anyone  who 
could  be  around  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  any  length  of  time  without  getting 
some  sort  of  Instructions. 

The  President  told  me  that  he  wanted  me 
to  convey  to  you  his  thanks  for  this  award. 
He  is  sorry  that  he  coxildn't  be  here  tonight, 
but  he  did,  as  you  know,  send  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. He  also  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  the 
Oreeks  have  a  word  for  Just  about  evoy- 
thlng,  and  he  said  "Certainly,  Mike,  thers 
must  be  some  word  that  you  can  give  this 
group  gathered  here  tonight  that  would  ex- 
press my  appreciation."  I  told  him  that  I 
was  sure  that  by  the  time  between  the  White 
House  and  this  gathering  here,  I  would  think 
of  at  least  one  or  two  words,  and  I  have: 
Ifharlato.  poU.' 

Thank  you. 
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ADELA     INVESTMENT     COMPANY- 
LATIN  AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  New  York 
Times  article  of  May  18,  which  reports 
the  formation  of  a  new  international 
consortium  in  Latin  America,  organized 
by  the  Inter-American  Developmeot 
Bank  and  the  IPC  and  including  the 
ADIXA  Investment  Company,  the  Na- 
tional Development  Bank  of  Brazil,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
Brazil's  largest  newsprint  manuf  acturiog 
cwnpany — Klabin  Innaos  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, and  the  mtematlonal  FUianee 
Corporation.  It  will  finance  the  con- 
struction of  a  $26  million  paper  pulp 
mill  in  southern  Brazil. 

The  significance  of  this  event  is  that  it 
shows  ADELA  in  the  role  that  was  en- 
visaged by  those  of  ub  who  originated  it. 
and  who  vlsuallied  ADELA  as  the  organi- 
sation that  would  marshal  foreign  pri- 
vate Investment  to  help  Latin  Americal 
devdopment.  Throu^  this  consortium, 
as  through  its  other  activities  during  the 
past  19  months,  ADELA  has  already 
shown  its  enormous  potential.  ADEIjAI 
$1.6  million  Investment  In  this  project 
QjgoitlttttaB  its  blggcflft  lnv«>tmenk  to  date, 


! 


oat  of  its  total  improved  ir^testments  of 
120.7  million.  ADELA  today  has  assets 
of  $35  million  and  aocordlnfe  to  its  man- 
aging director  these  resoutpes  will  ex- 
pand to  $65  million  by  June  |.967.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  by  its  injrestments  to 
date.  ADELA  has  generated  SlOO  million 
tn  new  investments  in  Latin  {America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  May 
18  article  published  in  thla  New  York 
Times  as  well  as  an  April  30  article  from 
the  Times  be  printed  in  t^  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioii,.^  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  1;  i  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows:  { 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  ^(ay  18.  1966) 
Nsw  CoMSoanuM   Plans   Lai^n   Am — ^Wnx 
Help  Pafix  Pulp  Paoj=cr  (k  Bbazil 


(By  Henry  Raymoi  it) 
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Two  International  lending 
liresk  new  groiind  this  week 
of  marshalling  foreign  prlvajte  investment 
capital  to  help  Latin  America'!  economic  de- 
velopment. 1 1 

The  pilot  project  is  an  intc^r^tlooal  oon- 
■ortlum  organized  by  the  Inter-iAmerican  De- 
vdopment Bank  and  the  Inlj^matlonal  Fi- 
nance Corporation  to  finance  the  construe- 
tton  of  a  gae-mUllon  paper  jpulp  mUl  In 
louthern  BraaU.  I 

Final  clearance  for  the  proflk^  came  yea- 
terday  when  Israel  Klabin,  exMutlve  partner 
of  Klabin  Irmaos  of  Rio  de  #Mielro.  signed 
t  loan  agreement  with  the  development  bank. 
Klabin  Irmaos.  BrazU'a  blggast  newsprint 
m&nuf  acturlng  company,  will  fc^d  and  oper 
ste  the  mill  at  Lajea.  in  the 
Cstarlna. 

The  formation  of  the  coi 
snnounced  here  Friday.  It  1 
ttonal  Development  Bank  of 
la  Investment  Company,  the  j  tnter-Amerlca 
Development  Bank,  Klabin  imaos  and  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  a  subald- 
lary  of  the  World  Bank.  \ 

The  agreement  to  set  up  tihe  consortium 
is  understood  to  provide  that  shares  cover- 
ing 40  per  cent  of  the  capital  will  be  placed 
on  the  pubUo  market  as  soon  as  the  new 
plant  goes  into  operation  and  shows  profits, 
probably  in  1970.  I 

The  project  has  attracted  the  biggest  in- 
TCstment  made  to  date  by  Ad4ia  Investment, 
an  important  concern  reprei4ntlng  private 
companies  In  Europe,  the  Pnlted  States, 
CanRda  and  Japan. 

Adela  wUI  contribute  $1.5-: 
capital,  compared  with  Ita  p: 
Investment  of  $500,000  in  a  m 
owned  by  For]as  de  Colomt 
manga,  Colombia. 

Jos^  Oarrido  Torres,  preeli 
NaUonal  Development  Bank 
iponsor  of  the  consortium,  is 
to  considering  other  mixed 
public  and  private  capital  ft^  potash  and 
fsrm  development,  envisioning   a  financial 
commitment  of  $a00-mUllon. 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  30,  IBM] 
iNVKSTICtNT   OaouF  vos  Laum   Am^tc* 

GaOWINO   STKADn|t' 

(By  John  H.  Allan) 

Mbxxoo  Citt,  Aprti  29v— Tlii  Adela  Invest- 
aent  Company,  a  novel  Latl4  American  ex- 
■mple  of  private  enterprise,  la  19  months  old 
SDd  growing  fast.  , 

At  a  directors  meeting  harti  this  weak — a 
neetlng  that  drew  a  blue-Hbboo  list  of 
bankers  from  Exirope,  the  Pnltad  States. 
Uttn  America  and  Japan — ^sne  Investment 
Msnpany  reportad  tasouroes  a  $36-mUUon, 
«P  from  glT-mllUoD  whan  thi  idlreotors  held 
ttMlr  first  meeting  In  Paris jln  Saptamber, 
1904. 

By  the  end  of  Adela's  flsc))  year  ending 
'one  80,   1987,   the  ooinpan;r  should  have 


resources  of  86&-mUUaii.  Bmst  Keller,  the 
hard-driving  46-year-old  Swiss  managing 
director  of  the  company,  predicted  in  his 
report  to  the  board. 

Adela  is  an  acronym  for  the  Atlantic  Ootn- 
munlty  Development  Oioiq>  for  lAtln  Amer- 
ica. It  Is  a  multinational  private  Investment 
company  lncorp>orated  In  Iiuzembourg  and 
owned  by  more  than  130  Industrial  com- 
panies, banks  and  financial  Institutions. 

BLUX  CH^  COKPANIXS 

Among  Ita  stockholden  are  such  big  namaa 
as  the  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  A  Co.,  Inc., 
the  Oeneral  Motors  Corporation,  the  First 
National  City  Bank,  the  Svensica  Handela- 
banken  of  Sweden,  the  Dresdner  Bank  of 
Oermany,  and  Imperial  Chemical  Industries 
of  Britain. 

Among  the  men  who  climbed  the  circular 
stairs  to  the  board's  meeting  room  in  El 
Presldente  Hotel  here  this  week  were  Marcus 
Wallenberg  Sr.,  chalnnan  of  Adela  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Stockholms  Enskllda  Bank; 
Howard  C.  Petersen,  Adela  vice  chairman  and 
president  of  the  Fidelity-PbUadephla  lYust 
Company;  Arthur  Dean  of  Sullivan  *  Crom- 
well, Adela  cooinsel  and  EmUlo  Oidlado, 
Adela  director,  vice  preeldent  of  the  Stand- 
ard OU  Company  (New  Jersey)  and  an 
authority  on  development  economics. 

In  the  review  of  Adela's  Investment  activ- 
ity, Mr.  Keller  disclosed  that  short-term  and 
medium -term  notes  of  Latin  American  bor- 
rowers amounted  to  $18.9-mllUon  (rf  tts 
total  assets  of  t34.06-mlllion. 

Adela  is  an  investment  company,  not  a 
financing  Instltutlom,  Mr.  Keller  said.  "Our 
real  business  Is  an  equity  Investment,  he 
emphasized  In  an  Interview. 

So  far,  Adela  has  approved  about  830.7- 
mlllion  In  operational  investments,  $6,326,000 
of  them  this  week.  By  March  81,  #43-mllllon 
had  been  dispersed. 

For  example,  the  company  has  approved 
Investment  in  an  Argentine  petrochemical 
solvents  company,  a  BrazlUan  pulp  and  paper 
company,  an  Ecuadorian  glass  bottle  manu- 
facture, a  Mexican  particle  board  coooem 
and  a  Peruvian  fiahlng  boat  building  com- 
pany. 

"Experience  to  date  ahows  It  wUl  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  technical  and  management 
assistance  In  one  form  or  another  in  more 
than  half  the  Investments,"  Mr.  Keller  said. 
Adelatee,  a  management  aaslstance  and  pro- 
fsssional  services  subsidiary,  "Is  rapidly  a 
valuable  Instnunent."  he  added. 


ADMINISTRATION  RESPONSIBIUTY 
FOR  "DEATH"  OP  EAST-WEST 
TRADE  BILL 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  administration.  Senator 
Mansitkld  and  Senator  MAcmTSON  a 
week  ago .  introduced  the  East-Weet 
Trade  Relations  Act  of  1966,  which 
woul^  provide  the  President  with  the 
necessary  authority  to  negotiate  com- 
mercial agreements  with  Communist 
countries.  I  am  a  coqxnmot  of  this  bill, 
as  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  now  pend- 
ing before  Congress. 

The  fact  that  this  administration- 
backed  measure,  introduced  in  a  Con- 
gress controlled  overwhelmingly  by 
members  of  the  President's  party,  is  now 
said  to  be  a  "dead  issue"  because  of  the 
views  of  one  member  of  the  President's 
party-^  a  devastating  indictment  of 
the  administration. 

I  have  noted  with  great  regi'et  that  the 
chalnnan  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee— whom  I  admire  as  a  friend 
and  colleague  and  who  is  known  for  his 


sincerity — has  annoimced  that  he  will  not 
introduce  the  administration's  UU  or 
permit  hearings  on  the  proposal  at  this 
session.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  considered 
a  revenue  bill,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee would  not  customarily  consider 
it  imtU  the  House  had  acted.  If  this 
position  stands,  it  will  bar  hearings  that 
would  permit  the  airing  of  the  pros  and 
cons  involved  in  broadening  peaceful 
trade  between  East  and  West,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country  to  have  such  an 
opportunity. 

I  feel  that  consideration  of  this  issue 
is  essential  If  the  United  States  is  to  act 
creatively  in  its  own  interests  In  inter- 
national trade.  I  therefore  urge  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  schedule 
hearings  on  the  Mansfield -Magnuson 
bill  as  soon  as  possible  this  sesslcm,  even 
though  the  Senate  cannot  act  until  the 
other  body  approves  the  leglslatiCMi. 
Such  consideration  in  the  Senate.  In  my 
Judgment,  would  create  a  public  climate 
for  passage  of  this  legislation  early  next 
year. 

The  bill  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  good  bill  and  its  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  people.  Since 
congressional  debate  on  the  wheat  sale  to 
East  European  communist  countries  in 
1963,  this  subject  has  been  looked  at 
from  every  possible  angle  and  I  bdieve 
that  the  majority  in  Congress — r^ect- 
ing  msijortty  opinion  in  this  countir — 
would  be  inclined  to  grant  the  President 
the  needed  authority. 

llie  advantages  of  expanded  East- 
West  trade  are  clearly  great,  not  only  aa 
a  means  to  reduce  tension  between  our- 
selves and  East  European  Communist  na- 
tions, but  also  as  a  means  to  encourage 
greater  economic  independence  among 
East  European  countries,  llie  refusal 
to  act  on  this  bill  at  this  time  will  not 
prevent  the  expansion  of  this  trade  by 
others,  while  it  could,  as  the  New  York 
Times  pointed  out  in  its  editorial  of  May 
23,  lend  encouragement  to  "important 
forces  in  Peking  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Communist  worid  that  would  like  to  use 
the  conflict  In  Vietnam  to  worsen  stUl 
further  the  relations  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  United 
States." 

The  advantages  of  such  trade  to  us  are 
great,  principally  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

First.  Our  political  differences  with 
Communist  countries  by  their  very  na- 
ture, cannot  be  brought  to  a  swift  con- 
clusion. They  require  a  great  variety  of 
instruments,  procedures,  and  devices  af- 
fecting the  course  of  events.  I  have  no 
illusions  that  the  UJS.SJI  and  its  East 
European  allies  are  not  providing  sub- 
stantial assistanee  to  North  Vietnam  and 
that  they  would  not  do  so  again  in  simi- 
lar circumstances  elsewhej«-^t  wotfld. 
But  the  expansion  of  East-West  trade  tn 
nonstrategic  gix>ds — ^whlch  is  va^ed  so 
highly  by  East  Sunvean  CDoomdattttlloc 
nations — could  provide  the  free  woild 
with  greater  standing  and  infltknoe  tn 
the  Communist  wortd;  hei]^'  sUeagttoi 
existing  trends  toward  easing  Easti^Wert 
tensions  and  iscdate  Commimlst  China  tn 
its  intransigence. 
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Seoond.  It  Is  weD  known  that  Uttle 
c«n  be  aeoomirilflhed  bjr  preventing  U.S. 
Anns  from  dolnc  buslneeB  In  acrieultoral 
and  nonatrmtegle  Industrial  goods  with 
Bast  European  Oommunlst  countries  be- 
cause other  free  world  business  has  been 
aopplThig  these  vny  Items  for  years. 
TbiM  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we 
should  proceed  with  such  trade  without 
limitation,  but  It  is  a  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered. A  rdazati<»  of  U.S.  export  con- 
tn^  (m  agricultural  products  and  non- 
strategic  goods  would  tend  to  place  the 
UjB.  businessman  on  a  more  competitive 
footing  with  other  free  world  business- 
men. Last  year  trade  between  Western 
industrialised  countries— other  than  the 
Utaited  States— and  the  Slno-Soviet  bloc 
had  rlsn  to  over  $9  billion— $4-4  billion 
In  the  form  of  Imports  from  the  bloc  and 
$3.8  billion  in  exports  to  the  bloc.  But 
even  this  represented  less  than  4  percent 
of  the  non-communist  world's  trade  in 
1965. 

Third.  With  United  States-Bast  Eu- 
ropean Communist  Uoc  nations  trade  on 
a  more  substantial  scale,  our  conmierdal 
Interest  in  the  Communist  bloc  would  co- 
incide with  those  of  Western  Europe  and 
J^Tsn  and  make  possible  a  more  closely 
integrated  p(dlcy  on  this  question  which 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  West. 
A  harmonization  of  such  trade  policy  is 
kmg  past  due  and  could  be  a  great  ele- 
ment of  strength. 

Some  argue  that  an  Increased  voliune 
of  UJ3.  exports  of  food  and  industrial 
oommodlties  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  UjBjSJI.  and  other  East  Eur^^ean 
countries  to  modonize  their  domestic 
Industry.  Increase  the  productivity  of 
their  capital,  and  labor  resources  and 
that  more  of  their  domestic  resources 
and  personnel  could  be  diverted  toward 
military  production  and  to  step  up  efforts 
for  economic  asslstanoe  In  devd(H?lng 
countries. 

But  even  total  denial  of  Western  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  East 
European  allies  would  probably  not  af>. 
predably  affect  their  economic  growth  or 
deny  it  materials  It  cannot  now  obtain 
elsewhere.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  allies 
are  now  conducting  substantial  trade 
with  the  bloc;  also  the  Industry  of  East 
European  Communist  countries  is 
broadly  based  on  domestic  materials  and 
resources.  Soviet  military  capability  is 
based  on  its  own  advanced  weapons 
technology. 

As  far  as  its  agricultural  sector  is  con- 
cerned, the  Soviet  bloc's  difficulties  there 
are  badcally  the  result  of  institutional 
defects  which  are  so  ingrained  in  the 
Communist  system  that  it  is  difficult  to 
vlsuaUae  hov  they  could  be  cured,  short 
of  abandaiplng  that  system;  accordingly, 
agricultural  Imports  are  likely  to  con- 
tbrae.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  problems 
ot  Inadequate  Incentives,  ineffective  pro- 
eursment  and  distribution,  and  the  in- 
efBclgndas  Inherent  In  coUectlviaed  or 
state  IWBlng  are  the  governing  factors, 
mttMr  than  mMdfle  import  requirements 
from  the  West 

Itads  with  the  West  as  a  general  mat- 
ter, mask  MOSMarUy  be  a  marginal  fae- 
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tor  in  the  performance  and  potentiali- 
ties of  the  Soviet  economy. 

The  bill  that  was  intiMuced  In  the 
Senate  1  week  ago,  is  based  on  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  benefits  that  I  have  referred 
to.  It  deserves  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  Senate  promptly. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  which  normally  does  not  take 
up  these  matters  until  they  have  been 
c(H)sidered  in  the  House — this  time,  be- 
cause of  the  critical  Importance  of  what 
is  before  us  and  because  of  the  great 
problems  we  have  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
anyhow,  in  respect  to  Vietnam  and  Com- 
munist China — to  give  consideration  to 
this  bill  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  has  not  yet  beoi  heard  in  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricoio  the 
articles  and  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Tlmea,  May  23,  1966) 
TkAoi  Tib  to  thk  East 
The  Inanity  of  preeent  American  legUIatlve 
obetaclea  to  expanded  trade  with  Eaatem 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  emerges 
strongly  from  the  East-Weet  commerce  sur- 
vey published  In  today's  Times. 

Prom  Warsaw  to  Sofia  and  from  Prague 
to  Moecow.  British,  Prench,  West  German 
and  Japanese  businessmen  are  familiar  and 
frequent  visitors   nowadays.     Their  success 
is  atteeted  by  the  rtslng  totals  of  their  coun- 
tries' sales  to  and  purchases  from  the  Oom- 
munlst-ruled  world.     Only  American  busi- 
nessmen are  rare  In  this  area,  not  because 
they  lack  enterprise  but  only  because  they  - 
know   the   many   and   effective   hindrances 
present  TTnlted  States  law  puts  In  their  path. 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  adjusted  them- 
selves years  ago  to  the  new  reaUtles  of  the 
post-Stalln  and  post-Khrushchev  ens,  but 
American  trade  policy  still  Is  Uttle  changed 
from  the  most  frigid  days  of  the  oold  war. 
President  Johnson's  recent  proposal  that 
Congress  permit  extension  of  most-favored- 
nation  tariff  treatment  to  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  alter  this 
anomalous  situation  at  a  key  point.     The 
Oommunlst-ruled  nations  must  sell  to  xu 
If  they  are  to  buy  much  more  from  us,  and 
the  tariff  discrimination  most  of  them  now 
suffer  here  Is  a  potent  barrier  »g»«nft  in- 
creasing their  sales.     But   Repreeentatlve 
WtLBxm  Mnxs  has  in  effect  labeled  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  heresy:  and,  as  ohaliman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  be 
has  forbidden  even  the  holding  of  committee 
hearings  on  the  President's  reoommenda- 
tlon. 

Tills  obstructionism  flouts  America's  polit- 
ical as  well  as  economic  Interests.  Predaely 
because  of  the  tensions  of  the  Vietnamese 
conflict.  It  Is  important  that  the  TTnlted 
States  ss^  to  improvs  Itt  reUttoos  with 
the  more  ressonahls  Communist  «^t<i*nt. 
countries  that  can  exert  Inftxienoe  on  w^nflt 
for  moderatten  and  negotiations.  Thm 
are  Important  f orees  in  Peking  %fM|  %}n 
wtiere  In  the  Oommunlst  world  tl»t  would 
like  to  use  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  to  worsen 
stUl  furtlMr  the  relations  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  United  States. 
Beprseentatlve  Uxum  aamiaMs  a  heavy  n- 
sponsiblllty  when  lie  throws  lUs  power  on  ttoe 
side  of  thsse  dark  elements,  and  against  the 
enlightened  poUey  President  Johnson  seeks 
to  pursue  in  this  area. 


[Prom  tlie  Mew  Toek  Times,  May  28,  iflss] 
East-Wxst  Tkaob  Obows;  UJS.  Laos  a««|, 

EUBOPX 

(By  Rl^ard  E.  Mooney) 
Pabis,  Bfay  22.— Plero  Savorettl  probes  tbe 
Soviet  market  for  his  Italian  employers- 
Plat,  Olivetti,  and  others— from  a  m^\  mn. 
In  MoacoWB  Sovletskaya  Hotel.  Brltalnt 
giant  Imperial  Chemical  Industrlee,  whWi 
sells  almost  10  per  cent  of  Its  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  a  staff  of  RussIan-speakliM 
specialists.  ' 

Berth(dd  Beltz,  manager  and  aupersales. 
man  of  the  mighty  House  of  Krupp,  spent  a 
long  we^end  stalking  deer  In  the  C^irpattalaa 
Mountains  with  Premier  Ion  Qheroghe 
Maurer  oT  Rumania  last  winter.  This  month, 
Kenao  Matsumara,  senior  adviser  to  the 
Government  of  Japan,  went  to  Peking  to  talk 
business  with  Premier  Chou  Enlal. 

This  Is  East- West  trade;  tanUllzlng,  often 
rewarding,  but  stlU  limited.  Twenty  yean 
after  the  world  divided  into  East  and  West, 
commerce  between  the  two  spheres  has  yet  to 
become  subetantlal. 

For  Western  buslneesmen,  mouth-watering 
•i'^'nis  of  millions  of  clamping  Communist 
customers  are  becoming  more  realistic.  Vrjt 
Western  politicians,  there  remains  a  quas. 
<i»ry — the  inherent  complexity  of  maUng 
friends  with  enemies,  at  the  same  time 
satisfying  their  own  business  community 
preesures. 

This  summary  article  of  the  ciirrent  situa- 
tion and  the  prospects  Is  drawn  from  special 
reports  by  corespondents  of  the  New  York 
Timee  in  London,  Rome,  Bonn,  Paris,  Toyko, 
New  York.  Washington  and  Moecow. 

Eleven  days  ago,  President  Johnson  pro-  ] 
posed  a  modified  version  of  the  "bridge  build- 
ing" legislation  that  he  bad  been  talking 
about  for  more  than  a  year — a  bill  to  give  Im- 
ports from  Commiulst  countries  the  saina 
"most  favored  nation"  tariff  treatment  en- 
Joyed  by  non-Communlfit  goods.  In  It,  the 
Administration  sought  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Communist  world  that  United  States  for- 
eign policy  Is  fiexible,  despite  Its  rigidity 
on  Vietnam. 

The  "most  favored  nation"  principle  pie- 
vldes  that  the  nations  subecrlblng  to  a  treaty 
wUl  grant  to  each  other  any  tariff  conces- 
sion which  they  may  give  to  any  other 
nation. 

For  some  time  now,  Washington  has  tried 
to  oi4>ltallze  on  the  natural  tendencies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  CcHnmunlst  China  to 
separate,  and  of  the  smaUer  Eastern 
European  countrlee  to  pull  away  from  Mos- 
oow.  For  example.  In  contrast  to  the 
normally  strict  United  States  definition  of 
strategic  goods  that  may  not  be  sold  to 
Communist  ooimtrlea,  Washington  has  tried 
to  push  through  the  sale  of  an  atomic  re- 
actor— a  peaceful  one — to  Rumania.  ~ 
But.  If  the  executive  branch  is  fiexible.  the 
legislative  branch  Is  not.  Antl-Commu- 
nlsm  runs  deep  and  emotional,  strengthened 
by  the  war  In  Vietnam  and,  wben  the  Issue 
is  trade,  by  Innate  protectionism.  Even  Con- 
gressional llberaU,  sympathetic  with  the 
flexible  approach,  are  timid  al>out  saying 
so  publicly.  The  powerful  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Msans  Committee,  Wnjui 
D.  Mnxs,  Democrat  of  Arkansas,  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Johnson  bill  wont  even 
have  a  hearing  this  year. 


AMD   JATAM    POSH    ABXAS 

MeanwhUe  Western  Europe  and  Japan  push 
ahead,  cautiously  and  graduaUy. 

For  Japan,  trade  with  Communist  China 
U  a  politically  divisive  Issue  akin  to  the 
overall  Conmiunlst  trade  Issue  In  the  United 
Statee.  The  big  names  of  Japansse  Industry 
frequently  cloak  their  China  trade  by  passlag 
It  thnMigh  dummy  companies,  %»^<t  their  busi- 
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Iiasitaat 

^Ich  wants 
This  busi- 


ttm  l»P*  forward.    Tlwy  are 
(tout  dealing  with   Moecow, 
tiielr  help  In  developing  Siberli. 
iMM,  however,  shows  little  grailth, 

For  the  British,  there  is  a  genuine  tnuH 
tkm  oX  not  playing  politics  with  t  rade,  deeplte 
tbe  embarrassing  exception  of  tdje  Rhodeelan 
gnbargo.    Britain  must  Import 
ynnce  and  Italy,  there  are  Impc  ^tant  domee' 
tie  Communist  parties  to  placate.    In  addl- 
tioD,  France  Is  trying  to  broaden  its  in«t^M^nffl>. 

rUBH  BT   WXST  OXBMi  If  S 

For  all  of  them,  of  co\uve,  ihere  Is  also 
tbe  sheer  push  of  their  businessmen,  and 
aooe  have  more  push  than  tUe  Weet  Ger- 
mans. An  American,  returning  from  an 
oAcial  trade  mission  to  Polandl  iobserved  In 
ftve:  "The  Germans  I     They're  jijverywhere  I" 

Wolff  Von  Amerongen,  a  Colligne  Indus- 
trtallst  who  Is  outspoken  onTihe  subject, 
itresses  his  country's  "natural  iind  historic 
market  in  the  Bast,"  but  douba  that  It  will 
ever  be  what  it  was.  Krupp  and^  ^e  Gnmdlg 
electronics  company  are  trying |io  go  a  step 
turtber  by  setting  up  Western  ni  oduction  In 
festem  plants.  1 . 

Tbe  over-all  voliuie  of  Bast-west  trade  Is 
not  great.  It  spiuted  after  Swlln's  death, 
but  since  then  Ite  growth  has  been  roughly 
the  same  as  the  growth  of  worl|d  trade  gen- 
erally, ij 

Recurrent  wheat  shortages  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  cause  sharp  year-to-year 
changes  in  the  pattern  of  tbe  business  and 
vho  gets  it,  but  over-all  the  voliime  of  major 
Western  countries'  exports  to  tie^East  have 
recenUy  been  consistently  a  Utlfe  less  than 
iS  per  cent  of  their  total  exports^  Last  year 
thii  meant  about  S3-blIllon.       T 

NO  PBXDicnoN  OP  oaowf  H 

Not  even  sales-hungry  businLtamen  pre- 
dict a  breakthrough  to  bigger  voii^me.  Some 
gOTeramental  experts  predict  thit  it  will  not 
even  grow  so  much  as  world  trtUle,  because 
the  Commiuista  cannot  afford  li  But  when 
Plat  Unds  a  S322-mllllon  deall  to  build  a 
giant  automobUe  plant  In  the  Ukraine  the 
prospects  look  good.  The  deal  U  several 
tfeaee  larger  than  any  previous  East-Weet 
contract.  I  < 

Jack  the  Yeoman  would  agree.  He  makee 
coasbowB  In  London  and  has  $0ld  Moecow 
tt.400  worth.  The  darts  have  bean  equipped 
•1th  hypodermic  needles  foi)  capturlns 
monkeys.  l ' 

Dlno  Gentile  of  Milan  would,  Itoo.  He  is 
•Bother  Italian  agent  for  East-Wfeft  business, 
ud  he  cotmts  among  his  accosmiishments 
« ISO-mailon  contract  for  Anaaldf  shipyards 
ta  Genoa  to  build  six  tankers  a^  more  r»- 
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tttUy  a  SlT-mUllon  contract  forrtom-  refrls- 


«tor  ships  to  be  built  at  the 
nnrlHeste 


yards 


ipottedthe 
ilr  kind  In 
tdging  the 
Item  busl- 
capltallst 


MOSCOW  WArrxxa  lxabm, 

tven  Moscow  headwaiters  havi 
*mt    They  are  as  savvy  as 
"•w  York   when   It  comes   to 
yunt  of  attention  a  visiting  \, 
■"■man  deserves  by  the  amount 
P*»K  In  their  palms. 

Sot  are  the  prospectors  aU  Europeans  and 
"Puiese.  Arthur  K.  Watson.  vl«e  fihmrm>n 
«  IntemaUonal  Business  Machines  Corpo- 
'»«ton,  spent  10  days  last  month  |a  the  Com- 
"nu»i«  bloc  countries.  Wltta  similar 
;«««hta,  a  Boeing  707  sales  team  has  been 
«««lng  with  CJBJi.,  the  CzecGoslovakUa 
"nine.  |i 

U.M.  has  a  unique  link  wltb  the  East. 
«thU  day  there  U  an  I3.M.  offlM  m  Buda- 
w.  property  of  the  Hungarian!  State  now, 
"niclng  I.B  Ji«.  typewriters  and  "^ 
JWpment  sold  there  years  ago. 
■™«»rtan,  but  iU  material  are 
•J-1-*^-  W»*«>n  is  more  Interemea  m  me 

"Vienna,    the    East-Weet    froiiW    town. 

i*w«l>  tW«  operation  13 JH.  haS  received  a 

«««»  order,  but  no  Washlngt<m  1  Ileuses  yst^ 
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for  several  rebuUt  secood-generatton  com- 
puters. 

BANK  OP  AKCUCA  BBAKCR 

1^  Bank  of  America  set  up  a  branch  in 
Vienna  last  year,  too,  and  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  is  negotiating  right  now  to  buy 
Into  Vienna's  Prlvat  und  Commetsbank. 

For  United  States  buslneesmen,  there  are 
exceptional  limitations  on  East-West  trade 
possibilities  because  of  Government  poUdes 
and  because  the  United  States  is  the  United 
Statee— the  leader  and  the  least  welcome  o* 
"the  imperialists." 

The  Export-Import  Bank  lias  given  a  flve- 
year  guarantee  on  credits  for  exports  to  the 
East  orUy  for  farm  exports  and  for  the  Uni- 
versal Oil  Products  Company's  S23-mllllon 
cranking  plant  at  Blatt.  Rumania.  Other 
countries,  Britain  most  of  all,  permit  credits 
running  several  years  longer,  though  not  so 
many,  nor  so  long,  as  the  publicity  about 
them  suggesU.  The  obstacle  Is  the  Com- 
merce Department's  export  controls,  through 
which  export  licenses  are,  or  arc  not.  Issued. 
Washington's  list  of  what  may  not  be  licensed 
Is  longer  than  any  other  country's  roll.  Fiu"- 
thermore.  there  Is  a  flat  ban  on  ^}fin  to 
Communist  China. 

■ooNoauc  PBxasuxx  at  hokb 

A  third  obstacle,  non-governmental,  is  eco- 
nomic preesxure.  The  most  celebrated  case 
was  the  preesure  that  forced  the  Firestone 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company  to  withdraw  from 
a  prospective  deal  In  Rumania  last  year,  for 
fear  of  repercussions  on  the  company's  more 
important  markets  at  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  American 
advantage  in  wheat.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  need  it.  The  United 
States  and  Canada,  with  wheat  to  spare,  have 
sold  them  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  in  the  last  tliree  years,  and  Western 
Europe's  abUlty  to  sell  machinery  has  suffered 
In  consequence. 

Here  lies  the  nub  of  the  unlikelihood  that 
East-West  trade  will  boom  soon.  The  Com- 
mimlsts  don't  have  the  money.  They  admit 
It  themselves.  In  the  gold  sales,  their  de- 
mands for  credit  and  lower  Import  curba, 
their  barter  propositions,  and  lately  their 
public  statements. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  fact  tliat  the 
ClUnese  Communists  paid  for  S.6-mtlllon  of 
Flat  trucks  and  marine  engines  with  an 
equivalent  amoimt  of  froeen  pork.  Copen- 
hagen has  Russian  Volga  taxis  which  were 
part  payment  for  Danish  fishing  boats. 


KAcanras  vob  ivoimcB 

West  Germany's  Krupp  has  taken  Eastern 
European  produce  In  trade  for  Its  machinery 
and  resold  the  produce  tluough  Krupp  storee. 
In  one  case  a  British  steel  oompany  was  asked 
to  talce  Hungarian  Jam. 

The  Communists  have  complained  for 
jrears  about  Western  restrictions  on  Com- 
munist goods,  but  last  month,  for  the  first 
time,  Premlw  Aleksel  V.  Koeygln  of  the 
Soviet  Union  focused  on  the  Ineflleieney  ot 
Moscow's  own  salee  effort. 

"All  too  often  the  staffa  of  our  foreign 
trade  organlaatlons  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  own  sphere  and  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  all  their  work  should  pursue  the  objec- 
tive of  raising  the  efllciency  of  our  economy 
as  a  whole,"  be  said.  Mr.  Kosygln  called  it 
"Insufferable"  that  Soviet  eqmpment,  wlUeh 
he  called  "first  class."  does  not  sell  abroiul 
"Just  because  not  enough  attention  is  paid 
to  proper  finishing  and  technical  documenta- 
tion, or  to  servicing  and  adverUslng." 

A  Norwegian  importer.  Just  back  from  s 
buying  trip  to  Poland,  confirms  the  crltldsiB 
In  a  more  personal  way.  It  is  necessary  to  go 
there  to  buy.  he  says,  because,  when  Poliah 
salesmen  come  West,  they  are  more  interested 
In  buying  clothes  for  themselves  than  In  sell- 
ing their  wares. 

In  Poland  and  CasoIuMlovakia.  and  now 
in  Moscow,  the  foreign  trade  organisations 
are  being  subjected  to  the  Western-style  re- 


fonn  tiut  Is  also  bslag  used  in  some  fac- 
tories— tiossr  attuaHbeat  to  marksu,  and 
lees  to  fixed  plans. 
11m  extent  ot  HobooWb  goM 
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convinced  that  it  is  ■aaU.  parhaps  down  to 
S13-bimon.  Others  doubt  tbto,  but  bo 
one  can  prove  anything. 

Another  problem  may  be  developlag  for 
tlie  Commonists.  They  are  piling  up  beavy 
debts  to  the  West — more  than  gs-blllion  now. 

In  contrast  to  aU  the  diplomstlo  *niw»#^ 
tlon  It  causae,  there  tarn  actually  not  iMSn 
much  lending  beyond  tlie  five-year  limit  <a 
the  much  dlscviased  Berne  Union.  Brltlan 
has  done  most  of  It,  but  even  abe  lias  not 
done  any  slnoe  last  summer. 

Some  analysts  hold  tliat  fibe  fSUure  ca  this 
business  to  develop  more  than  It  h»t  Is  a 
sign  that  It  would  not  develop  to  a  greater 
eictent  if  the  umted  SUtee  relaxed  its  cm- 
posltlon. 

"The  Communists  are  good  shoppers,"  a 
trade  eq>ert  observes,  "mey  care  atwut  get- 
ting the  right  product  more  than  getting 
something  else  on  easier  terms,"  he  adds. 

BATS  CBBDrr  BACK  IB  OX 

But  another  analyst,  equaUy  expert,  says 
that  "the  credit  race  la,  on  and  it  cant  be 
stopped."  In  this  vein,  a  German  notes 
tiiat  the  five-year  credit  that  Is  contem- 
plated for  a  big  consortium  steel  rntn  ui 
Communist  China  drew  "only  a  few  nasty 
words"  from  Washington.  "If  there  is  no 
more  objection  than  this  on  China,"  he  "^■. 
"why  cant  we  go  even  farther  for  the  Euro- 
pean Communists?" 

InddentaUy  ask  any  European  to  name 
the  worst  violator  of  the  Berne  agreement 
and  he  wlU  name  the  United  Stetee,  be- 
cause oC  its  long-long-tetm  foreign-aid 
loans. 

But  gold  and  credit  are  marginal  at  best. 
Tbe  greater  part  of  a  country's  imports  must 
be  covered  by  salee  of  exports.  In  ttiis  i»- 
spect.  everyone  agrees  tiiat  tlie  Oommnnlsts 
are  limited,  '"mey  havent  got  mueh  to 
offer  tliat  we  want  to  buy,"  comments  a 
ftenciiman. 

TUs  fact  is  not  altered  when  oouatrlss 
ease  their  antt-Conimunlst  Import  curbs,  as 
Prance,  Britain  and  West  Germany  hmv 
done,  and  as  President  Johnson  proiioaed. 
But  the  Communists  complain,  nonethelees. 
about  the  curbs  that  remain,  including  the 
Common  Market  farm  regulatloxu  ^hit  an 
equally  IrkxMne  to  the  United  States. 

OOOD    BATINO    AS    MXGOTIATOBS 

To  a  man.  Westerners  give  the  Commu- 
nists a  good  rating  as  negotutors.  A  Lon- 
don businessman  rsports  tbM,t  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  play  <^  one  BoppUer  against  an- 
ottier.  .^ 

Men  who  were  in  on  tlie  1^  Fiat  auto 
plant  deal  say  that,  contrary  to  press  specu- 
lation, the  final  weeks  of  negotiation  wars 
"aU  bxislnees,  no  staUlng."  The  negotls- 
tors — there  were  27  buslneesmen  from  Mos- 
cow— "were  divided  up  into  small  technical 
committees,  for  the  motor,  chassis,  body, 
plant  design,  euad  so  on.  In  every  case  the 
Soviet  experts  had  done  their  homework  well 
and  knew  what  they  wanted. 

When  they  finished  their  work  at  Ttuln, 
some  went  on  to  Milan  to  talk  to  tlia  Pinltt 
Ure  people. 

Britain's  Cepea  Fabrlos.  wlUoh  has  Just 
sold  the  Soviet  Government  1376,000  yards 
of  cotton  print  for  dresses,  went  thitnigli 
tliree  seeslons  of  "pretty  tough  liatgaUiing" 
In  Moscow,  according  to  one  of  the  par- 
tidpants.  Cepea  had  submitted  more  than 
100  designs  in  advance,  from  wlilch  tlis  80*' 
Viet  buyers  picked  16.  ^ 

In  Moecow  formal  negotlattng  Is  dons  in 
ofllceB  of  the  Foreign  Trade  MLolstry.  But  it 
is  an  accepted  custom,  like  in  the  American 
game  ot  golf,  that  Western  businessmen  also 
entertain  their  Soviet  contacts  in  plsoes  liks 
tbe  private  dining  rooms  tf  ths  MStloaal 
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HoMl.     OttHamKOr   Mk   slwtti   cootraot 
tanem  Is  fortoUktan  than. 
Wiliirpani  Mfrt  that  «ka  Soriata  ara  «- 

tbat  thay  traquattUy  aaal  a  daal  wttta  a  haad- 
ataaka  Icnff  bat  era  tiM  oomiOata  dataUa  ara 
raad7  for  i<fnln(. 

An  ZtaUaa  ooaunaato:  "You  naad  paat 
pAtlanoa  for  tfaaUnc  wltb  tha  ffuwlana  and 
laatara  Varopaaoa.  But  tiM  tfeala.  vImb 
tbnf  aooM,  an  fMMrallj  M(  onaa  and  laortb 
tha  traohia.'' 

Xt  la  tha  Mc  onaa,  natnxaUy,  that  maka  tha 
inaat  nawa.  aneh  aa  Flafs  plaint  fOr  tha  Sovlat 
mnon.  and  qulokly  tharaaftar  tia  •40>mUUati 
daal  with  Poland  that  maka  tha  moat  naiM. 
Bifflra  tha  Hat«Moaeow  eoptraat,  t**^  Ugfaat 
waa  a  tllO-mlllUm  Britlah  aynthatio  flbar 
plant  la  Oaaitral  Siberia.  Hm  Flraatona  daal 
In  Btimanta,  that  dldnt  coma  off,  ipoald  hava 
raakad  among  the  Uggaat. 

•TAnnica  voa  i«««  abb  i^' 


Tha  lataat  complete  annual  ataUetlCi  oorer* 
Ing  all  the  major  oountrlaa  o<  Weatam  Ma- 
rope.  the  United  Statea  and  Canada  are  for 
1964.  Thej  ahov  Waat  Oermany  far  In  the 
lead,  with  aoma  •890-mllllon  of  ezporta  to 
tha  OoBununlat  oountrlaa.  Including  Chlxuk 
Tha  Weat  Oarraan  figure  la  made  extra  large 
Xtf  tha  axoapttonal  volume  of  trade  between 
tha  two  Oarmanlaa.  But  Weat  Oermany  alao 
ranfea  flrat  In  trade  with  the  Sovlat  Unloo, 
excluding  tha  Oanadlan  wheat  salea. 

▲nuiBg  tha  ■nropeana,  Britain  ranka  aec« 
OBd.  Ftaaoe  and  Italy  third.  Canada  leada 
the  United  Statea,  wboae  exports  totaled 
about  tha  aama  aa  Britain's  in  1984.  These 
fail  off  sharply  In  196S  after  wheat  shipments 
were  complated. 

On  tha  reoalvlng  cod,  the  smaller  Bu- 
ropean  oountriea  collectively  buy  more  than 
tha  SoTlat  Unloo.  but  tha  SoUet  OoTsm- 
mant  buys  mors  than  any  one  of  tham  akme. 

m  196<  the  Wnastans  spent  a  Uttla  mora 
than  gl^bUlIoii  la  tha  major  Weatam  ooun- 
triea. and  tha  othara  spent  tl  J-bUUon. 

But.  Uluatratlag  how  mueh  this  buslnaas 
swings  up  and  down.  In  the  first  half  of 
19es  tha  ratta  at  Sorlat  ^^andlng  was  down 
toy  Bdra  thaa  a  third  from  19«4.  while  the 
amaller  eoontrlea  and  Oommunlat  Ghlna'a, 


DEATH  OF  MmmX  OXJOQEWHKIMER. 
POUNDKR  OI*  THE  LEWISOHN 
CX>NCERTB 

ICr.  JAVITB.  Ue.  Pnaldent.  I  Invite 
tlM  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  death 
In  New  York  of  Iflnnle  Ougtenhelmer.  at 
the  age  of  83.  one  of  New  York's  greatest 
benefactors,  and  the  founder  of  the  gr^t 
symphony  ooneerts  in  Lswlsohn  Sta* 
dUua. 

X  a*  imanlmoos  consent  that  the 
obttuazT  on  Minnie  Ougtenhelmer  be 
printed  In  the  Rceono. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoeo, 
as  follows:  ' 


IWtem  tha  Naw  Toik  Thnaa.  Uay  M,  1906] 
Unanm  Oxtuammnaoam,  8S.  Dna; 

'  OOMOHTS 


Mm.  Ohaitsa  8.  Ougsmhatanar  dlad ' 
<toy  at  h«r  hona,  n«  iMt  73d  street,  after  a 
Umg  lUaasa.   Sba  waa  8S  yaan  old. 

rat  aamathlag  orar  40  yaara.  ICaala  Oug- 
geahalBier  waa  a  Sstore  In  th*  mualoal  life  of 
Hew  Tcfk.  Xt  waa  not  ao  much  baeauaa  aha 
founded  tha  suauner  ooneerts  at  Ijawlaoha 
Stadium  ta  1918.  thoxigh  nflhody  would  oon- 
tsst  thatr  importaaoa.  It  waa  alao  baeausa 
aha  tma  thstt  with  a  klad  of  flair  and  tasttaet 
tor  shoviBsaahlp  that  atada  her  tha  idol  of 
nawspapsnhsih.  tha  joy  of  ttadlum-goars.  and 
a  aeaaoal  to  granuaarlana.    She  was  once 


daaorlbad  as  having  the  si>eech  hahlta  of 
Caaey  Steagti  out  ot  Mrs.  Uah^nop. 

Braeay  aad  ualahlblted.  ICra.  Ouggao- 
helmsr  waa  alwaya  engaged  in  loalng  encoun- 
ters with  the  Bngllsh  language.  From  thsss 
ahe  smargad  as  ""'""g  and  oonfldaat  aa 
ever.  Her  latermlsston  speeches  ware  amoag 
tha  favorlta  parte  of  any  stadium  program. 
Invariably,  she  would  preface  her  remarks 
with  "Hello,  everybody  I",  to  which  anywhere 
from  3.000  to  16.000  parsons  would  chant 
back  "HeUo,  Minnie  I"  On  thoae  occasions 
whan  she  did  not  autke  say  appearance,  an 
audience  would  be  likely  to  sat  up  a  rhythmlo 
cry  at  "We  Want  Minnie  I" 

e«am,«n  miaouuunuiia 

When  on  stage,  Minnie  would  proceed  to 
deecrlbe  the  program  and  coming  events. 
Very  often  she  would  mlspronounoe  names  of 
compoeos  and  musicians.  She  once  an- 
nounced the  appearance  of  Enzlo  Plnza  Baas 
Instead  of  Bdo  Plnxa,  bass.  The  audience 
responded  with  a  yell  of  pure  n4>ture,  at 
Which  Minnie  beamed  before  realizing  that 
something  was  wrong. 

On  another  occasion  a  titled  gueat,  about 
to  be  introduced  to  the  audience,  got  lost 
and  started  to  wander  into  the  wings.  "Here, 
Prince!  Here,  Prince"  yelled  Minnie,  chasing 
after  him.  Her  stadium  speechee  also  might 
contain  ^>peals  for  money,  details  about  her 
peraonal  life  or  requeata  for  program  sug- 
gestions. 

StadliuB  Concerts  had  Its  Inception  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  In  IBIS,  Mrs.  Arnold 
Volpe,  the  wife  of  a  then  prominent  con- 
ductor, aakad  Mrs.  Ougganhelmer  if  she 
would  Join  a  committee  to  support  good 
music  at  Lewlaolin  Stadium. 

Mrs.  Ougganheimar  approached  Adolph 
Lewtsohn.  who  had  donated  the  new  stadium 
at  City  C<dlege.  A  two-week  season  was 
given,  and  there  has  been  a  aeason  ever 
sinoa.  In  IBSa,  Mrs.  Ouggenbelmer  had  to 
withdraw  becaxiaa  of  illncas,  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Sophie,  ran  the  sariee  for  two  suaunsrs. 
Tha  Metropolitan  Opera  took  over  tha  aarlea 
in  1065. 

"BLOOD,  aWKST,  AMB  BSIM** 

During  the  years  Mrs.  Ouggenheimer  was 
aaaoeiatad  with  Stadium  Concerts,  she  ran 
them  virtually  singlehanded.  She  raised 
money  for  each  season,  engaged  artists,  ban- 
dlsd  nsgotlatlons  with  the  unions  and  wor- 
ried about  the  entire  operation.  She  ea- 
padally  worried  about  the  weather.  A  series 
of  rainy  days  would  have  made  for  a  large 
deficit  In  a  budget  that  ran  to  soma  SSOO,- 
000. 

Oaea  aha  phoned  tha  Weather  Bureau  in 
March  to  aak  for  a  prediction  about  the  June 
33  opening  concert.  "Lady."  tha  foraoaater 
aald.  "you  want  to  apeak  to  God." 

Mia.  Ougganheimar  had  a  few  coounente 
to  maka  about  bar  Involvement  with  the 
weathsr.  "Xt  I  worried  too  much  about  it, 
rd  be  three-quarters  craay  Instead  of  one- 
quarter  craxy."  She  would  discuss  the 
weather  with  her  audience  and  take  a  con-  ~ 
aansus  as  to  whether  a  program  ahould  be 
canceled.  Weather  was  a  fixation  with  her, 
and.  la  1963.  aba  daaeribed  her  experienoea 
at  tha  stadium  aa  "44  years  of  blood,  sweat 
and  rain." 

Kaxt  to  weather,  Mrs.  Ouggenhelmer*s 
great  challenge  waa  the  airplane.  That  waa 
nfOt  a  problem  in  the  early  days  of  Stadium 
Conearts.  As  air  travel  developed,  however, 
the  evening  skiee  grew  noisier,  all  the  m<»« 
bacauae  Lewlaohn  Stadium  was  under  the 
flight  path  to  lA  Ouardla  Airport. 

AT  WAS  WTTH  AIBPLAKBS 

Mra.  Ouggenbelmer  seemed  to  think  that 
an  airline  pilots  lovad  music  and  would 
aweep  low  over  the  stadium  to  listen.  She 
Ijombarded  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  with 
complalata  aad  had  lengthy  eonf  erencee  with 
AdBL  Charles  Boaendahl  of  the  National  Air 
Transport  Command.    Attempts  were  made 


to  have  pilots  reroute  their  paths  durbw 
stadium  hours,  although  it  caaaot  be  nM 
that  this  wss  a  campatga  that  Mrs.  Qugg«u 
helaisr  won. 

A  short,  stout  grandmotherly  type,  Ift^ 
Ougganhelmer  smoked  two  packs  of  r*g^ 
rattss  a  day,  enjoyed  an  occasional  drink  aat 
delighted  in  absurd  UtUe  hati.  She  bad 
Intarastad  herself  in  other  mualoal  pnj. 
aeta  and  served  on  the  board  of  the  Nt* 
Tork  Philharmonic,  but  all  of  her  nujar 
endeavors  were  directed  toward  her  sua- 
msr  ooneerts. 

She  Uved,  breathed  and  talked  stadium 
with  such  intensity  and  volubility  that  th* 
impact  came  through  even  at  second  hAnd. 
A  critic  once  bad  a  discussion  with  her  aa 
the  telephone  and  finally  replaced  the  re- 
ceiver with  a  daaed  look. 

"Minnie,"  he  said,  "is  the  only  person  ta 
the  world  who  can  throw  up  her  hands  ant 
the  phone." 

Those  who  thought  she  waa  only  a  flguis. 
head,  or  tboee  who  were  misled  by  her  grand- 
motherly aspects,  soon  found  they  were  deal. 
Ing  with  a  shrewd  woman,  a  good  organlaw 
and  an  operator  with  aome  very  high  ocd- 
necttons. 

POWXaS  OF  PKSSI7ASION 

In  1934  Mrs.  Ouggenheimer  persusdad 
Mayor  Plorello  H.  La  Ouardla  to  take  pa- 
sonal  charge  of  a  campaign  to  raise  $26,000. 
A  few  years  later  she  waa  successful  In  get- 
ting many  business  concerns  to  help  flnaoce 
her  seasons.  And  in  an  emergency  she  wai 
alwaya  on  top  of  things. 

One  such  emergency  occurred  In  1941 
when  the  shell  of  the  musicians'  stage  col- 
lapsed when  hit  by  a  lightning  bolt.  Mayor 
La  Ouardla,  under  Mrs.  Ouggenhelmer's  ur|- 
ing.  rushed  a  wrecking  crew  to  clear  the  de- 
bris, and  the  next  night  the  orchestra  gm 
a  concert  seated  on  the  field.  A  new  stafi 
was  built  the  following  year.  The  present 
sheU,  constructed  at  a  price  of  9400,000,  In- 
augurated the  1949  season. 

Through  the  years,  the  Lewlsohn  Stadiom 
ooncerta  played  an  Important  part  In  the 
musical  life  of  this  dty.  The  events  wwe 
one  of  the  best  buys  In  town,  and  the  only 
place  during  July  and  August  where  oot 
could  consistently  hear  symphonic  music  la 
New  Tork — at  36  cents  for  many  seats. 

nOBLXMS  KOUMT 

XTp  to  the  middle  nineteen-forUes  tts 
greataat  artista  oonslrtently  appeared  tber*. 
Many  young  New  Yorkers  were  first  expoeed 
to  the  best  music  through  the  good  offices  of 
Mrs.  Ouggenheimer.  After  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  though,  Stadlimi  Concerts  bepa 
fighting  a  losing  battle.  People  had  momy 
and  began  to  drUt  away,  l\u'ed  by  oompsttDi 
aunuaar  mualeal  events.  Television  and  flw 
long-playing  record  also  made  inroads  Into 
attendance. 

Many  complalnta,  too,  were  voiced  agaiiist 
the  antiquated  amplifying  system  at  the  sta- 
dium. In  addition,  tlie  area  of  LewlsohB 
Stadium,  at  Amaterdam  Avenue  and  ISTtl 
Street,  became  rundown.  It  became  appar- 
ent that  that  the  siunmer  concerts  no  lonfW 
filled  the  need  thst  they  once  had  flllsd. 
But  the  fact  remained  that  for  many  ytan 
the  focus  of  summer  music  In  New  Tork  «is 
Lewlaohn  Stadium,  and  it  remained  that  way 
because  of  the  efforts  of  one  dedicated 
woman. 

Mrs.  Ouggenheimer,  bom  on  Oct.  33,  iMt 
was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Schafer,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Schafer  Brothers  banking  conowa 
founded  in  1S60.  She  did  not  receive  a  ms- 
sieal  education,  but  she  pUyed  the  ptsoo 
wall  enough  to  aooompany  nuuy  of  the  fa> 
moua  rtngers  who  were  guests  at  the  SchafW 
home. 

Mrs.  Ouggenheimer  waa  appointed  a  Cbev- 
aliar  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor  in  IMI, 
and  received  the  John  H.  Finley  Award  IB 
1963.    Sha  wm  given  maay  oltatloos  fcr  btf 
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oBfitgglng  efforts  to  glva  symp  t^oaie  eoaoerta 
to  New  Tork  during  the  sumn  ar  aioatha. 

f^jward  the  ead  of  her  lifb,  Mrs.  Ouggea- 
mtinsr  wss  a  frequeat  gueal  km  tiM  Jaok 
paar  ttievlslon  show,-  where  h<  4  uninhibited 
eoounenU  ('Tm  a  healthy  old  liog,"  aba  aald. 
vben  asked  about  her  health)  md  her  mala- 
piopisms  thrilled  the  talevlsloti  audience  aa 
Boch  as  they  had  thrilled  two  gsnerations  of 
ftMllum-goers.  i 

Leonsrd  Bemstala  yesterday  paid  tribute 
to  Mrs.  Ouggenheimer:  "Mania — piODaer 
voman.  dd-faahioned  herctoe-Hbas  vaalshad 
■loog  with  tha  ara  ahe  glortfleif^  Aad  If  thla 
(timmer  the  parks  of  America  overflow  with 
miuic-lovers,  it  is  In  no  small  Ineasure  due 
to  i^nnle's  guiding  spirit."  i 

m  1908  she  waa  married  to  tl  i*  weU-knowa 
lawyer  Charles  S.  Ouggenheimer.  He  died  la 
UM.  Surviving  are  a  son,  Randolph  Oug- 
ganbelmer,  a  lawyer;  a  daughter,  Sophie 
Ooggenhelmer  Untermeyer,  ir)io  has  won 
lereral  golf  tlUea;  two  grandchildren  and 
three  great-grandchildren. 

A  fimeral  service  will   be 
Temple  Emanu-El  at  10:30  A 
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inducted  at 
Thursday. 


INCREASED  IMPORTS  OF|  [POREION- 
MADE  POO' 

Mr.JAVrrs.  Mr.  Presideii;.  according 
to  an  article  which  was  pubili^ed  In  the 
May  13  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Speaker  McCormack  has  called  for  a 
meeting  today  of  the  New  England  dele- 
gation to  discuss  increased  I  Imports  of 
foreign  made  rubber -soled  nx>twear  and 
iboes.  [V 

As  one  who  has  been  conoemed  with 
this  problem  for  some  time,  pC  can  assure 
the  Senate  that  it  is  a  comptex  one  re- 
quiring most  careful  consideMtion  before 
any  action  is  taken  to  chaii|:e  the  new 
guidelines  issued  on  rubbeif^led  foot- 
wear by  Customs  to  appraiset-s  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1966.  There  are  two  ^des  to  this 
question — as  to  all  questions — and  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  coi^fent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  fadtj  sheet  pre- 
psred  by  the  Imported  Fooovrear  Group 
of  the  National  Council  of 
porters  on  the  importation 
wear. 

There  being  no  objection. 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i 
a>  follows: 


rican  Im- 
such  foot- 
fact  sheet 
eRKXHto. 


l-SOLBD 
»M8    OUIBB- 


ftCt    SRXBT    on    IlCFOBTa    OF 
l"0OrWXAB   AMD   THB   NXW 

UNxs,  Mat  19, 1960 
(Inported  Footwear  Oroup  »^i|it^wl  with 
HaUonal  CouncU  of  American  Importwa. 
Ill  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Tork,  New  Tork 
10003)  . 

tffortB  sre  being  made  by  aom  >{eleiBaats  of 
tba  VS.  rubber  footwear  iadusti  J  to  suspend 
or  change  the  new  guidelines    «  appraiseta 
■wed   by   Customs    on   Fsbrui^    1.    1966 
nese  efforts  appear  to  be  iNwed  i^xm  a  num 
Mr  of  misapprehensions  about  t 
•Bs  guidelines  and  the  role  of  im| 
VA  nurket.     It  Is  important 
flwned  to  know  that: 

1.  The  effect  of  the  guldsllaeaJ4ooordlag  to 
ue  VS.  Tariff  Commission,  is  ti^t  tha  duty 
«  meaker-type  footwear  iaipor^  after  1983 
■  equivalent  on  the  average  t4|60%  it  aa- 
■■Md  on  the  normal  valuation  basts  rather 
wan  on  the  American  Selliag  P-jce.  Thla  Is 
isree  timet  the  nominal  duty  it  90%,  and 
■••than  three  tlmea  tha  dutjis  levied  on 
■Oit  leather  shoes  and  footwear  Uaporta  gaa. 
•ally.  (Before  1068,  the  avcrai;*  A8P  duty 
»M  about  100%,  but,  in  one  wa:  Tor  another, 
■sst  of  tha  footwear  came  la  u  adsr  tha  old 
w  schedules  wttiMmt  paylaitiila  pn>- 
MMUvedttty.)     ■.•:<iirfr 


I  effect  of 
lintha 
all  eon- 


3.  The  rule  of  the  aaw  gnidslinasr  to  select 
as  baais  for  ASP  appraisement  the  closest  in 
price  among  U.S.  products  that  are  equally 
similar  to  the  import,  has  always  been  ap- 
pUed  outalde  the  footwear  field. 

S.  Imports  over  the  three  years — 1968, 1994, 
and  1966  (when  appraisement  was  suspended 
whUe  ASP  prices  were  reviewed)  entered  the 
U.S.  market  at  prices  antiotpatlng  the  new 
guidelines.  This  means  that  there  it  no  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  the  importt  aa  a  re- 
sult of  the  new  gtiidelirus.  Any  effect  on 
competition  has  long  since  been  felt. 

4.  At  the  same  time  that  imports  antie- 
ipated  the  new  guidelines,  U.8.  production  of 
rubber-canvas  footwear  continued  to  in- 
crease, according  to  official  U.S.  statistics. 
VS.  production  rose  from  71  million  in  1968 
to  153  million  in  1963,  163  million  in  1064 
and  166  million  in  1966.    These  figures  prob- 


ably tmderstate  tha  actual  situation,  baoanas 
of  ttis  number  of  natr  atttrants  into  produc- 
tton  of  ^aaakera  with  aolea  mqldad  to  uppers. 
Sea  attached  preaa  axoarpta.^  Ihaports  reached 
their  peak  in  1968^  ha,n'itBoa  daeKiietf.  attd 
in  1966.  r^preaeuted  about  13%  of  tha  nuurkat., 
See  Tablea  I  aad  n.  ^ 

6.  Any  cutback  in  a  parttotilar  productUm 
line  in  this  industry  results,  not  from  foreiga 
competition,  but  from  the  competition  of  new 
labor-aavlng  machinery  that  molds  the  sol*, 
and  fasftens  it  to  th|  upper  in  oaa  oparation.^ 

6.  Notwithstanding  laoreases  in  productiv-. 
ity,  employment  In  the  UB:  rubber  footwear 
industry  has  Increased  year  by  year  sinoa 
1967  and  now  exceeda  any  period  atnoa  tha 
twenties,  as  shown  by  the  attaohad  Labow- 
Department  figwea  (TalMe  I) . 

Attachmenta. 


T.\BLB  I. — U.S.  production  of  rubber-toUd  footwear  with  canvas  uppert 


L^  ;.:       ■ 

IMS 

IMS          1M4 

MM      5 

Aven«e  mmiber  of  production  wm^er*,  rubber  footwear  Industry  • 

Value  of  shipments,  rubber  footwear  Industry thousand  doUare^. 

Value  of  shtpmenu,  aU  rubber  footwear  estabUshmeota do.... 

Production  of  eanvaa  footwear,  aU  rubber  footwear  eatablishmenU  > 

thousand  palrs. 
Prodnctlon,  shoes  and  slippers  with  sole  vulcanized  to  fabric  upper  • 

thousand  pain.. 

18,700 
>2ia,«84 

«n,«)t 
(•) 

32,900 
•164, 2M 

>aaB,w4 

m,88S 

{•) 

38,m 
•  8«i.fln 

>IB7,e72 
163;  308 

at,fl89> 

166,909 

■U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  BtstisUes,  SIC  an.  -    -; 

"U.S.  Department  of  Commeroe,  Census  Bureau,  Census  of  ManolSctures,  SIC  3021,  lOSB  aind  190. 

>  U.S.  Department  of  Commeroe,  Census  Buraaa,  Annual  Survey  of  Manufaotures,  tSM,  SIC  30210.  > :.) 

*  Not  available. 
,„1.^;S;  J^P'"?'5°*  '>'  Commerce,  Census  Bureau,  Current  Industrial  Raports,  "Bboei  and  SUppen,  •'  Deemtw 
1965,  "Shoes  and  SUppersWUh  Sole  Vulcanlted  to  fabric  Upper."  -i~  duw««,     ueoenoer 

Table  II. — U.S.  production  and  importt  of  rubber-toled  footwear  wiihfaSrie  uppert 


loss 

I960 . 

1980 

1961 

1988 

198a.  _ 

i964."i.jriii"r"..i 


U.S.  pro. 
duetlon 
(mllUoaa 
ol  pairs) 


:3 

•06 
*U» 
•136 
»»68 
4  163 
•16S 


Imparts 
(millions 
ofpahs)> 


Total 


S3 

97 
126 
148 
U2 
188 
187 
188 


baporteai 

pereeotof 

total 

'■  ;  -•    t.   . 


M. 

U. 

S' 
98 
30 
19 
18 
tt 


'  ^P****  '**'''^  Ceneos  Bureaa,  adjusted  to  taka  aoooont  oC  reporttng  dlaorepaoBiea    Uoadjasted  t^mm  ara  In 

>  1988  and  1968  Census  of  MannfSctnres. 

•  Estimated  on  basis  of  dollar  value  of  shipments  of  all  rubber  footwear  as  reported  by  Ceosoa  of  Maau^atm^. 
t  Census  Buraan,  Cunent  Industrial  ReporU,  "Shoes  and  SliinNn  to  1966."  trm-ai^, 

•  21  ASP,  8  noo-ASP.  ..  ■ 

•  17  ASP,  16  aoo-ASF.  it      ^ 


[Press  Excerpts  on  X7.S.  Rnbber-Oanvaa  Foot- 
wear Production] 
"Oooo  Smxakxb  Tbas  worn  NX 
"Boaton.— Moat  maautaotursrs  report  good 
Increases  and  aota  1966  has  been  a  good  year, 
gaining  over  1968  and  1964.    Main  raaaoa  tor 
theae  increasss  is  the  introduction  of  maay 
new  casuals  made  out  of  snaaker  matariala. 

*  *  *  One  major  manufacturer  noted:  "Oiur 
increaaea  are  due  to  our  new  maUiod  of  die- 
tribution.  •  •  ••  Several  aiajor  firms  here 
predicted  1966  salea  volume  is  expected  to  be 
blggeat  to  data."  Foottoaor  Nevw.  Dec.  80. 
1966. 

"B.  V.  Ooodrieh  Company  said  it  plans  to 
build  a  new  plant  for  production  of  eanvaa 
footwear.  •  •  •  (The)  prealdent  said  tha 
plant  wiU  occupy  approxlaiately  3404100 
square  feet  aad  will  subetaatlaUy  axpaad  pro- 
duetloa  f adlitlea  of  tha  compaay*s  footwear 
divlaloa,  which  is  baaed  la  Watartowa.  Mas- 
sacbusetti.  •  •  •,-  Wall  5trest  JowiM.  Nov. 
33. 1966. 

"Sneaker  pricea  are  going  up.  UJ3.  Rub- 
ber Co.,  tha  Isadlng  manufacturer,  will  la- 
crease  prloes  4.6-4%  acroaa  the  board.  •  •  • 
Mlshawaka  Rubber  Co.  wiU  raise  snaaksr 
prtoea.  •   •   •."  Footioaar  Natss,  March  M. 

i9e& 


"Salea  for  1968  advaaoed  18%  trom  thoas 
la  1964  to  a  aew  peak.  •  •  •  ZMlvwiaa  of 

*  *  •  footwear  •  •  •  inoraaaed."    Staadartf- 

*  Poor^  Corp.  Report  oa  I7JB.  Bobber.  Marek' 
30. 1966. 

"1966  eamiaga  galas  jraiiglag  trom  »-ao% 
among  tha  major  oooippiBlaa  aa  a  raanlt  of 
extremely  favorable  cunent  opara^ing  ooa- 
ditlons."  Rubbar  ladustrr  Stody,  COark- 
Dodge  *  Co.,  AprO  16.  1968. 

"Bndicott  Johnson  Oorp.  is  ooaaidertag 
coBsolldatlng  soma  of  its  ahoe-maaufaetar> 
ing  puuu  due  to  aotite  labor  tb<>rtag«,  •  •  ■ 
Tha  prasldant,  told  tha  annual  laasttng  •  •  • 
'We  could  usa  mora  thaa  800  people  rtght 
now.  aad  the  truth  of  tha  aiattar  la  that  we 
can't  get  tham.' "  Watt  StrUt  Jovmal,  March 
33, 1966. 

"A  two-color  Injactloa  noldlac  prnoi—  la 
produeiag  a  naw  line  of  ba*atball-typa  eaa*- 
vaa  footwear  at  Kndloott  Johaaoa  Otirp.  bara.' 

"Production  of  XJ^  new  Zing'a  ittif  umm 
bean  iacreased  to  184X10  patra  daily  tnnx 
13.000  pain  OB  a  34  hour,  sis-day  woik 
schedule,  aocordlag  to  PelaU  M.  Walsigar, 
aenior  vice-prealdent. 

•nue  company  win  aoon  bav*  *<Cht  of  the 
machines  and  soBie  800  en^ployeS  produolar 
aa  eathaated  8,6004»0  palie  a  yaati*  fM& 
tMBrWeMcMacdtlTvlMfi...      .     i;^,-...i 
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WAaH»eioir,  Un,  12  (TTPZ).— Houm 
Sp^ftker  JoBir  W.  MrOrwufttar.  annotmoMl 
today  he  had  called  a  mftjnj  of  the  New 
Kngland  delegation  Ukj  34  to  dlacuas  In- 
ofMMd  Uaporta  of  foralfpn-made  aboes. 

MioCoBiMCK  adTlaad  Repnaentatlv*  Joair 
a  Mox Aoair.  Democrat  of  Omineettcut.  that 
ha  had  eallad  tha  meering  at  the  requaat  of 
aalVBtON  OMMHe,  pMitdaDt  of  the  Maaae 
cHumtm  «UU  Labor  CounoU.  AFL-CIO.  and 
dlatrtet  dIUaotor  of  the  United  Rubber  Work- 
an  Unlan. 

SepcaaantatlTe  UomtoAM  la  the  author  at 
laaMatloa  now  in  the  Houaa  Waya  and  Ueana 
Committee  to  readnd  «ie  Tceaaurr  Depart- 
ment'! recent  order  reducing  the  tarlffa  on 
Imparted  footwear  ao  to  38  per  cent. 

Mr.  Camello  warned:  "the  members  at  the 
United  Rubber  workers  In  New  England  who 
work  In  rubber-aoled  footwear  planta  are 
threatened  with  rabatantlal  Ion  of  their  Jobs 
aa  a  result  of  Increased  Importe  of  forelgn- 
Aada  ahoea." 

H*  told  linOOaiiacK  In  a  letter  that  repre- 
■antatlTea  of  both  labor  and  management 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  to  the  New  England  delegation. 


PAN  AMERICAN  AIRWATS  FDBCRA8B 
OP  NEW  TYPE  JET  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  Preddnt.  In  1936, 
12  W(»-ld  War  I  pilots  founded  a  little 
amine  with  a  total  capital  of  $250,000. 
Last  week,  that  same  airline,  still  headed 
by  the  man  who  founded  It.  purchased 
the  biggest,  fastest,  and  newest  type 
of  Jet  transport  in  air  transport  histozy. 
The  growth  oi  that  airline  in  size  and 
•errloe  la  an  example  of  the  accompUsh- 
ments  of  American  mivate  enterprise 
at  its  beet. 

Pan  Am's  purchase  of  the  Boeing  747, 
a  new  typ«  of  Jet  transport,  is  a  major 
breakthrough.  It  is  important  both  to 
our  commerce  and  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

Major  hnpaet  of  the  Boeing  Oo.'b  pro- 
gram to  produce  the  new  747  will  not 
be  fdt  until  1968.  Prom  then  on.  the 
program  wlU  be  a  source  of  strength  to 
the  economy  for  a  number  of  years.  It 
will  provide  employment  at  home. 
Through  sales  to  «ther  countries  it  wlU 
lljki  our  paysientB  balance.  Both  as  a 
paMBWgar  oanlcr  and  a  cargo  carrier, 
the  747  will  be  of  great  benefit  for  our 
bOilneesaMn.  It  wHI  rednoe  fares  for 
American  tourists  ffoing  abroad  and  for 
the  gjowhif  number  of  foreign  visitors 
comhig  t6  the  United  States. 

Thf  masslM  dvU  and  military  airlift 
now  serving  Saigon  points  up  the  im- 
portanoe  of  the  new,  big  airplane  to  na- 
tional sacvrlty.  All  25  of  the  planes  in- 
«>lv«d  in  Pan  Am's  initial  order  win 
be  amigned  to  the  civil  reeerve  air  fleet 
to  be  available  for  defense  puipoeee  In 
time  of  emergency,  H(H>efuUy,  other 
•LrOnae  will  foOow  Pan  Am's  lead  and 
ordw  fleete  ot.  thia  new.  dBdent  air- 


New  Yorkers  ean  be  partleolarly  proud 
that  Pan  Am  has  shown  this  leadership. 
Wot  Pen  Am  It  New  Toric's  hometown 
and  home.j^tate  •Irllnc.  Pan  Am  is  the 
only  malQt  tritakllne  M  maintain  Its 
OMimrate  headquarteie.  lis  eperatlng 
beadquarteia.  aatt  «  major  sfaare  of  ite 


maintenance  and  other  aetlvltleB  in  New 
York  City. 

I  9A  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcobo  severallaiticlee  on 
this  subject.  \5^ 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RacoiD,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Waablngton  <D.C.)  Poet.  Apr.  IB. 
1966] 

Bm  BusDraaa  nt  th>  Skt 

An  alrUna  Jet  transport  that  wlU  carry  400 
penooa  ataggera  the  Imagination— aioapt 
that  a  mlUtary  tranaport  already  under  de- 
velopment will  carry  more  than  700.  Pan 
Amerlcan'a  order  for  25  Boelng-747'a  to  be 
delivered  by  1970  promises  an  airline  revolu- 
tion almost  as  great  aa  the  Introduction  of 
the  Jet  Iteelf .  The  revolution  will  not  be  In 
speed — the  0S3-mlle-an-hour  crulalng  rate  la 
not  notably  higher  than  present  speeds— but 
In  markedly  lower  operating  costs  with  an 
economical  new  engine  of  vast  thrust.  There 
are  potential  benefits  not  only  in  lower  farea 
but  also  In  much  Increased  cargo  capacity. 

These  new  planes  will  not  of  course  ap- 
proach the  characteristics  of  the  IgOO-mlle- 
an-hour  supersonic  transport,  or  SST,  for 
which  designs  have  not  yet  been  chosen.  But 
neither  will  they  be  displaced  by  the  SST 
when  It  comee  Into  use  in  the  mld-1970's; 
they  are  Intended  to  be  complementary. 
THey  could,  for  example,  carry  economy-class 
pssaangars  at  reduced  faree.  ifore  signifi- 
cantly, they  are  designed  for  easy  conversion 
into  an-cargo  carriers.  Air  freight,  now 
limited  by  ci^Mclty,  la  reaUy  still  in  ado- 
lescence. 

The  effect  of  the  747  on  airline  economics 
U  not  whoUy  clear,  but  It  will  be  substantial. 
Tlte  combination  of  lower  operating  costs, 
potentially  lower  fares,  high  capacity  and 
high  utlUaatlon  Is  likely  to  undercut  the 
profitability  of  existing  equipment  on  Inter- 
national routea.  Since  there  la  no  known 
Western  competitor  to  the  747  short  of  the 
Anglo-Ptenoh  supersonic  Concorde  which  Is 
still  some  years  off,  foreign  carriers  are  likely 
to  order  Amartnan  planes  (Incidentally,  since 
the  first  Installment  is  not  to  be  paid  until 
1968,  Pan  American's  contract  does  not  vio- 
late the  President's  economic  guidelines). 
Boeing  and  Pratt  *  Whitney,  which  lost  the 
onter  for  the  military  08A  transport,  have 
ahown  great  confldanoe  In  the  civilian 
market. 

Safety  will  be  no  more  a  eoDcem  than 
with  present  planes;  the  Boelng-747  will  re- 
quire less  nmway  than  the  707.  But  the 
fact  that  any  sarloua  accident  woiild  affect 
wholeeale  numbers  puts  a  premium  on  extra 
jtraeautlon  against  error,  wgnfiij  im- 
portant, there  will  have  to  be  great  expansion 
of  terminal  and  customs  facilities  to  haxuUe 
large  numbers  of  debarking  pasaengers  at 
oooe.  The  one  unchanging  factor,  of  course, 
la  tha  human  dock,  for  no  one  has  yet  fig- 
ured a  way  to  speed  lu  adjustment. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  (N.T.)  Worid  Telegram 

*  8\m.  Apr.  18,  1966] 

Ammxau  Kxrairaioif 

Anticipating  f\irther  rapid  growth  In  air 
travel.  Pan  Am  means  to  be  ready — with  a 
new  fleet  of  36  huge  new  Jeta.  each  with  a 
capacity  of  480  persons. 

The  new  Boeing  74rs  wUl  be  not  only 
roomier  but  faster  and.  In  time,  probably 
ehei^ier  for  the  customers  If  the  expected 
volume  of  buslnaaa  m^toi^i^nym 

Obvlotasly  ereryona  lu  a  480-passenger 
plane  Unt  going  to  have  a  window  seat,  but 
It  wont  greatly  matter.  Air  travel  has  grown 
flrom  a  slght-aeetng  novelty  to  an  everyday 
necessity,  taken  almost  casually  for  granted. 

The  needs  of  the  Immediate  future  are 
fheae  of  an  maas  tnuaslt— equipment  and 
aeooouaodatloaa  capable  of  getting  man- 
mum  numbers  of  pasaengers  from  here  to 


with  maximum  effloleney,  oonveolsan 
andeeonomy. 

Fan  Am  Is  pioneering  the  latest  speetaaa- 
lar  step  In  that  direction. 

[PRim  Aviation  Week.  Apr.  18. 1986] 
Thb  Tanu)  Wavb 
(By  Robert  Hota) 

The  third  wave  of  the  Jet  revolution  in  air 
transport  began  to  roU  last  week  with  Ha 
American  World  Airways'  Initial  order  for  tbs 
giant  4e0-passenger  Boeing  747  powered  by 
PraU  A  Whitney  Aircraft's  41,000-lb.  ttanat, 
high  bypass  ratio  turbofans. 

Ths  Boeing  747  transport  Is  not  simply  an 
evolutionary  growth  from  the  707  series  wtui 
which  Boeing  and  Pan  American  began  the 
Jet  revolution  at  the  turn  of  the  deoada 
The  747  concept  promises  to  be  as  revola. 
tlonary  In  relation  to  the  current  generatlaa 
ot  Jata  aa  the  Initial  7078  were  to  the  platan, 
powered  transports  they  superseded. 

Biggest  technical  advancement  wUl  coaw 
flrom  the  new  generation  of  high  bypass  ratio, 
high  temperature,  large  turbofans  typUM 
by  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  JTBD.  Thb 
new  gas  turbine  cycle  promises  as  much  im- 
provement  in  load-carrying  capacity  and  o^ 
erattng  economy  as  the  original  turbofsa 
gained  over  the  straight  t\irboJet.  It  Is  tht 
real  root  of  the  economic  and  technical  revo- 
lution embodied  In  the  747  concept. 

BSOAO  APPUCATIOMS 

Pan  American's  decision  means  that  thi 
major  mtemaUonal  airlines  wUl  operate  dur- 
ing the  1970s  with  a  fleet  of  giant  aubeonle 
Jets  complemanted  by  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. The  supersonic  transport  will  offer  tbs 
airlines  a  relatively  imlform  application  of 
Its  technology.  But  the  Jiunbo  subsonic  Jet, 
based  on  the  technology  developed  by  tbt 
Air  Force  C-6A  military  transport  competi- 
tion, still  offers  a  bewildering  choice  of  t^ 
plications  to  siilt  Individual  airline  require 
ments. 

The  cooflguratliHi  chosen  by  Pan  Amnlesa 
will  probably  be  the  characteristic  choloe  o( 
large  International  airlines  with  long-b«il 
transatlantic  or  transpacific  routes.  But  ttis 
same  technology  can  be  utlllaed  In  aa 
astonishing  variety  of  other  appllcattooi 
down  to  the  large-hulled  twin-engine  alrbui 
configuration  sought  by  American  AlrUiM 
and  other  domeatlo  carriers  whose  lanwt 
voliunea  travel  ahorter  stage  lengths  than  tbs 
International  Jet  set. 

It  Is  certainly  another  sign  of  the  growlni 
alae  of  the  commercial  market  when  UM 
losera  of  a  major  military  competition  tska 
their  new  technology  and  daslgn  a  new  air- 
craft aimed  aoltij  at  the  olvU  airline  ow- 
totner. 

For  the  passenger,  the  747  Jimibo  Jet  prom- 
ises subetantlaUy  reduced  faree,  moderate  r»- 
duetlon  In  travel  time  and  perhaps  sons 
reduction  In  comfort.  However  experliaw 
may  dictate  an  end  of  the  sardine-can 
lAiUosophy  of  airline  high-density  seatug. 
The  larga  fuselage  area  offered  by  the  747 
may  lend  Itstif  to  some  more  pleasant  la- 
novatloDs  la  l<mg-range  air  travel.  The  la- 
tematlnnal  paaseoger  <it«>nH^  of  a  worM 
populatlan  that  not  only  Is  growing  in  ilM 
but  also  aocelerating  In  mobility  should  bs 
sulBolent  to  fill  the  capacious  maw  of  Uw 
747  during  the  10708.  parUcularly  with  an 
economic  spur  ot  lower  farea. 

But  despite  Its  excellent  prospects  as  a 
psssanger  conveyor,  we  think  the  747  will 
really  ocsna  Into  la  own  ss  a  freight  catrMr. 
both  In  mixed  oonfiguratlona  and^as  an  all- 
cargo  transport.  The  growth  of  air  cargo  b 
now  largely  limited  by  the  capacity  of  tbi 
airline  fleet.  Bven  with  increasing  numb«* 
at  the  aU-oargo  Douglas  DC-Bs  and  Boelof 
707a,  demand  will  continue  to  outrun  «a- 
padty  by  a  wlda  margin.  Not  untu  a  vetalda 
with  Um  apead  and  e^Mdty  of  the  747  ap- 
pears on  tba  alrwaya  wUl  the  airUaes  bo  sM* 
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te  cffar  the  type  of  air  legist  1 1  ayatam  that 
trill  attraoatba  teal  potential : )  om  Indxiatrtal 
■btppsTS.  If,  as  many  tboiq;btful  airline 
plsnners  predict,  the  oatgo  muiness  wlU 
trentuaUy  surpass  paasengsrsj  ^  ttie  largest 
aource  of  airline  revenue,  theA^the  747  offers 
sn  excellent  vehicle  with  w^^  to  exploit 
ttiat  nurket.  Pan  American  wfldantly  has 
this  possibility  in  mind  in  spe  ^tylng  tttat  all 
of  Its  initial  35  Model  747a  be  Equipped  with 
cargo  floors  even  though  on])(  two  will  be 
Initially  earmarked  for  all  caigo  service. 

The  747  Is  still  a  concept 
board.    Boeing  and  Pratt  ft 
Avmldable  technical  tasks  di 
three  years  to  translate  this 
flying  machine  fit  for  airline 
fven  though  much  of  the 


the  drawing 
'tney  face 
the  next 
incept  Into  a 
ce  In  1970. 
initial  reeearoh 
need  in 
Force  competition,  both  oomp^iies  also  face 
squally  formidable  problemsi  iln  financing 
further  development  of  the  7K7  aa  a  purely 
oommerclal  venture.  |T 

OLOaaL  CBALLSHOy 

The  Pan  American  dedsloii  also  poses  a 
agnifloant  challenge  to  its  global  competi- 
tors. They  will  have  to  maicp  their  decl- 
lions  soon  as  to  how  to  meet  1  bis  tough  new 
oompetition  or  face  the  conse<  i^encee  in  the 
ItTDs.  There  are  some  alrlme  executives 
who  still  long  for  the  comfortable  pre-war 
DC-3  days  when  airline  passengers  belonged 
to  a  relatively  small  and  exdtLve  club  and 
federal  mall  subsidy  solved  £ast  financial 
problems.  But  those  days  havU  gone  forever. 
The  galloping  technology  of  Uo^pace  has 
propelled  the  airlines  Into  a  scale  of  activity 
and  profit  that  already  exceeds  their  rosiest 
dreams.  We  will  hear  many;  prophets  of 
doom  pontificate  on  the  pnrt>ams  poeed  by 
scaling  up  to  transports  of  the  747  slae. 
Most  of  them  will  be  recogi  liiahle  aa  the 
same  familiar  voices  that  on^^  walled  over 
the  advent  of  the  Jet  and  have  spent  the 
interim  since  Ita  earning  power  erased  their 
argument  in  deploring  the  J*ospect  of  a 
supersonic  transport. 

We  could  not  close  this 
doffing  our  hat  to  the  oo' 
of  Juan   Terry   TMppe.     At 
aumy  would  be  content  to 
AecUon  of  the  most  fabulo^ 
transport,  he  Is  still  busy 
era  not  only  for  his  own  air] 
Industry  of  which  it  Is  such 
part. 

The  PRE8IDINO  O". 
time  of  the  Senator  from 
expired.  The  Senator  U 
3  additional  minutes. 


without 
and  vision 
age   when 
In  the  re- 
in air 
a  new 
but  for  the 
Important 


ARCHBISHOP  CONDEMNS)  HOU8INO 
BIAS 

IKr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Presldkbt.  over  the 
weekend.  Archbishop  PatridlA.  O'Boyle 
of  the  Catholic  archdiocese  Idf  Washing- 
ton spoke  out  strongly  agalniSt  racial  bias 
to  housing.  In  a  pastoral  iletter  timed 
to  coincide  with  Pair  Housing  Sunday, 
Archbishop  O'Boyle  declar^  that — 

Every  man.  whatever  his  ta(^,  religion  or 
national  origin,  has  the  moral]  right  to  ac- 
quire and  occupy  any  house  lis  means  will 
■Uov-  *  •  •  Blockbusting.  pxAc  seUlBg. 
and  similar  tacttca  to  clrcumv«  at  these  basic 
nghU  are  Inunoral. 


Because  the  churches  p« 
wiTortant  role  in  securing  p 
OMtoric  Civil  Rights  Act 
(ratifying  to  note  that  cle 
uthblshop's  stature  are 
out  on  the  moraUty  of  a 
lore  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unatilm 
•nt  to  have  various  artlcl^ 


•tajiled  such  an 

p  iBsage  of  the 

ojf!  1964.  it  is 

iMiof  the 

gpeaklng 

now  be- 


ers jhnt 
agi«n  I 


miBter 


lous  con- 
describing 


Ardhbisfaop  O'Boyle's  statement  printed 
in  the  Recorp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxobu. 
as  follows: 

[Rom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Way  as. 

1966] 
Sknds  Ixtrb  to  Each  CRtmcH:  Block-Bttst- 
cto,  PAwaoSKLLnro  Tactics  DxMotTNcao  ar 

AaCRBIBBOP  0'B0TUC« 

(By  Thomas  W.  Uppman) 

An  attack  on  *^lock-bU8tlng,  panic-selling 
and  similar  tactics"  in  the  real  estate  busl- 
n«as  WUl  be  deUvered  this  momtng  In  aU 
Oathollc  churchas  of  the  Azohdioeeae  of 
Washington. 

It  la  in  the  form  of  a  pastoral  letter  from 
the  Most  Rev.  Patrick  A.  O'Boyle,  Archbishop 
of  Waahlngton,  to  be  read  from  the  pulpit  at 
aU  Masses. 

Afllrming  the  "moral  right"  of  every  man 
to  Uve  where  he  wants  to,  the  Archbishop 
timed  his  letter  to  coincide  with  "Fair  Bous- 
ing Sunday"  In  Prince  George's  County, 
scene  of  several  recent  block-bxuting  inci- 
dents. 

The  problem  of  housing  for  Negroes  was 
the  central  Issue  yesterday  at  the  unnua' 
oonf«%nce  held  by  the  group  sponsoring 
~Falr  Housing  Sunday",  the  Prince  Oaorge's 
Human  Relations  Committee. 

One  speaker  after  another  exjiressed  Uxe 
fear  that  the  County  la  in  danger  of  foster- 
ing a  "ghetto  pattern"  of  housing  develop- 
ment and  demanded  construction  of  public 
houBlhg  and  enactment  of  open-occupancy 
leglalatlon. 

Churches  and  synagogues  throughout  the 
County  WlU  hand  to  members  of  their  con- 
gregations this  weekend  small  white  cards, 
which  they  will  be  requested  to  sign,  pledg- 
ing their  support  for  open  occupancy. 

Bernard  W.  Scholz,  president  of  Prince 
George's  Fair  Housing,  Inc.,  accused  real 
estate  agents  In  the  county  of  "banding 
together  to  see  to  It  that  no  one  moves  to  the 
wrong  side  of  the  street." 

Tht  realty  men,  he  said,  "always  tell  you 
that  Negroee  prefer  to  live  In  Washington  or 
Baltimore.  Isn't  It  a  strange  characteristic 
of  the  Negro  that  he  prefers  to  live  In  the 
ghetto  and  commilte  to  his  Government  Job 
in  Prince  George's?"  he  asked. 

The  conference  delegates  adopted  a  pro- 
gram of  action  suggested  by  Ben  D.  S«gal. 
director  of  the  Office  of  Liaison  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

TTUs  includes: 

Adoption  and  submission  to  the  County 
Commissioners  of  a  County  fair  housing 
ordinance. 

Preparation  of  a  model  eqiuU  employment 
opportunity  ordinance. 

Holding  of  public  hearings  on  the  present 
status  of  both  problems  in  the  county. 

(From  the  Waahlngton  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star, 

May  22,  1966] 

O'BoTu  Uaoxs  Open  Housino — ^Antibias  Lxt- 

Tm  Read  at  Masbbs 

(By  Martha  Angle) 

The  denial  of  equal  housing  opportunities 
to  any  man  on  the  basis  of  race  Is  morally  in- 
defensible, Waahlngton  area  OathoUca  were 
told  in  church  today. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  be  read  at  all  dathoUc 
massee  In  the  Archdlooeee  of  Waahlngton, 
Archbishop  Patrick  A.  O'Boyle  said  that 
"those  who  deny  a  neighbor,  solely  on  the 
basis  of  race,  the  opportunity  to  buy  a 
house  and  enjoy  equal  educational  and  Job 
opportunities  are  in  effect  denying  that  right 
to  Christ  himseU." 

It  was  the  flnt  such  letter  from  the  arch- 
bishop dealing  predominantly  with  the  issue 
of  open  occupancy  and  equal  h/wMH^g  oppor- 
tunities, although  the  problem  has  been  men- 
tioned in  previous  civil  rights  messagea  to 
area  Catholica. 


19  ii«OTai>ors«snnt>TB(ST 

-m  ft  eoveilng  letter  to  848  prteiMs  la  Ite 

area,  Blahop  OVoyle  want  aven  furtlMr  on 
the  subject  of  fair  housing : 

. . .  "Every  man,  whataver  his  raoe,  nilgloo 
or  national  orlgla.  has  the  moral  right  ID  ac- 
quire and  ooeupy  any  houaa  hia  means  wm 
anow,  subject  only  to  the  obligation  aU  mem- 
bers of  aodetylMTB  to  llva  aa  good  netghbors 
in  Christian  charity. 

"Blockbusting,  'panic'  selling  and  almllar 
taottcs  to  elrcumvent  ttifse  basic  rights  are 
Immoral  and  unworthy  of  anyone  redaemed 
by  the  same  blood  of  Christ  as  hla  Negro 
brother." 

In  the  letter  priests  were  asked  to  read  to 
their  congregations,  tha  archhlahop  wrota: ' 

"As  Christians,  we  cannot  select  which  part 
of  the  moral  law  we  are  to  obey  .  .  .We  are 
brothers  of  Christ  and  sons  of  God  only 
If  we  accept  Hla  law  full^— and  that  means 
accepting  the  dignity  of  every  ottier  peraon." 

In  Prince  Georges  County  the  fair  houalag 
Issue  waa  to  be  the  topic  of  sermons  at 
churchea  of  all  demRnlnatlonaTioth  yesterday 
and  today. 

More  than  175  churches  and  aynagoguea 
throughout  the  county  were  expected  to  par- 
ticipate m  "Pair  Housing  Bunday"  obaerva- 
tlons  sponsored  by  the  Prtnoe  Oeorgaa  Coun- 
ty Fair  Boualngi  mc  in  oooperatlon  with 
the  Council  of  Churchea,  the  Catholic  Arch- 
dlooeee and  the  Jewlah  Community  Council 
of  Greater  Washington. 

m  addition  to  hearing  sermons  on  the 
housing  issue,  members  of  participating  con- 
gregations were  asked  to  sign  fair  houaing 
pledges  which  read: 

"I  believe  that  any  person,  regardlass  of 
race,  religion  or  national  origin,  has  the  moral 
right  to  purchase  or  rent  a  home  elsewhere. 

"I  urge  financial  Institutions,  home  build- 
ers and  owners,  apartment  uwueis  and  real 
estate  brokers  to  do  business  without  raolal 
or  religious  discrlmlaatioin." 

ACTtVZTT   n   uaoBt 

In  a  separate  letter  to  priests  in  Prince 
Georges  County  Andibishop  0!Boyle  urged 
active  partldpatlan  In  the  fair  houalBg  drive 
and  asked  that  all  Qatholics  be  aneouragad  to 
sign  the  pledge  carda. 

This  weekend's  aetlvltleB  taiark  the  bagin- 
n£bg  of  a  concentrated  push  tor  opao  oo- 
oi4>ancy  poUdes  in  the  suburban  Maryland 
Jurisdiction.  A  door-to-door  drive  to  gain 
more  pledge  slgnaturea  la  planaed  for  Sep- 
tember. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Oathollc  Archdlooeee 
of  Waahlngton  held  a  series  of  fair  houstag 
seminars  for  clergy  in  the  District.  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  George  Counties. 

Representative  from  the  Archdiocese  testi- 
fied In  Annapolis  earlier  ttils  sprifig  In  favor 
of  proposed  fair  housing  legislation  which 
failed  to  clear  the  Mkryland  Assem- 
bly, although  an  anti-blockbusting  measure 
was  passed  and  signed  Into  law. 

HoxwNO  Raciai.  Bias  Is  Scoaxs  bt  Pbelats  as 
aw  iKacoaAL  Act 

Wasrinoton.  May  22. — The  Booum  Cath- 
olic Archbishop  of  Washington  declared  to- 
day that  "blockbusting  panic  selling  and 
almllar  tactics"  designed  to  perpetuate  racial 
discrimination  in  housing  are  "immoral  and 
unworthy"  of  Christians. 

In  a  letter  to  S48  priests  In  the  Washing- 
ton area,  the  MOsi  Rev.  Patrick  A.  O'Boyle 
said  that  "every  num,  whatever  his  race  re- 
ligion or  national  origin,  has  the  moral  right 
to  acquire  and  occupy  any  house  his  maana 
will  allow." 

This  right,  he  said,  Is  "subject  only  to  the 
obligation  all  members  of  soefety  have  to  live 
as  good  neighbors  Ih  Christian  charity." 

The  prelate  also  issued  a  letter  oondemnlilg 
dlacrlmlnation  that  was  read  at  all  Oathollc 
masses  In  the  archdiocese  today. 

In  it,  he  told  CathoUcs  that  "those  who 
deny  a  neighbor,  solely  on  the  baals  of  raoe. 
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the  cfponvaatf  to  ««y  »  bo«H*  and  mjoy 
•qml  MtaMHoiMl  mi  feib  ofipartwiUlw  are 
IB  aOwt  dMu«oc  tliftt  jicM  to  Olutot  tUm- 

MU." 

7k»l«HH«  «H*  sMd»  pttbUe  tba  MBM  (Uy 
that  nhiiTohM  astf  imMrnnw  In  oaa  o< 
VtaahlactOB'fe  pNctasilBMitly  wblta  auburlM, 
FrlBM  Omvcm  Oountr,  Md«  «*r*  pMtielp»t- 
iac  In  •  ~tetr  ImnhHv  Suali^." 


^^May  U,  l^m 


PRAISE  FOR  UNITED  STATES  OP 
AlCBRICA 

.,  Ifr.  McIMTTRE.  ICr.  President,  some- 
tlmea  we  wonder  whether  the  people  of 
other  nAtloQs  fully  realize  the  burden 
the  United  Stat«&hM  undertaken  In  the 
defeoMof  freedpm. 

It  Is  reasBurlng  to  find  our  country's 
masilTe  effort  for  peace  highly  praised 
by  the  Sydney,  Australia.  Telejfraph  In  an 
editorial  reprinted  In  the  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

Without  America's  yast  strength,  the 
;^dney  newspaper  daelares,  the  free 
worid  would  fall  Uke  a  plum  Into  the 
handvtrf  communism.  Let  me  <iuote  one 
paragraph  and  then  iriaoe  the  entire  edi- 
torial In  the  Rsooas: 

We  In  AuatralU,  Uk*  all  Ire*  mm.  abould 
thank  Qod  (or  Um  pcotactton  and  friendahlp 
ot  tha  United  Stataa.  and  tta  contribution 
throughout  the  world  to  tba  cauae  of  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  tlM  Rscoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
asfoUows: 


|n<om  tha 
Oonar 


(Tn.)  Morning  Newa.  Mhy 

B.  IMS] 

nMiRD  Btvam  or  awhtia 


The  grim  atruggla  for  freedom  In  South 
Viet  Ham  waa  underlined  for  the  Amerloan 
pubtto  wliaa  a  oaaulty  list  of  himdrada 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  bitter  fighting 
agalnat  «m  viet  Oong  and  the  North  Vlet- 
"■wae  WM  releaaed  In  Waahlngton. 

It  dMw  the  attention  ot  the  world  as  weU 
aa  the  ameHoan  public  to  the  huge  United 
SUtM  bulMvp  in  Viet  Nam. 

America  ao  far  haa  committed  more  than 
•00,000  men  to  the  struggle  against  com- 
Btmlat  aggieaalon. 

Do  wt  in  Australia  fnUy  reallae  what  we 
«w«  to  the  tmited  SUtesr 

It   is   fashionable  In  many   quarters  to 

deride    America.      But    without    the    vast 

strength  of  America  the  fkee  world  today 

.  Would  fall  like  a  ripe  plum  Into  the  bands 

of  communism. 

America  today  la  the  policeman  of  the 
world. 

How  many  people  reaUae  that  she  had 
under  arma  outside  the  United  States  more 
than  one  mllUon  serrlee  men? 

And  that  her  polloe  dutlee  InvtdTe  thcee 
,  far-flung  responslUtltlee: 

West   Germany.  S80.000;    France,   80.000: 

Vnlted    Kingdom,    30,000:     Mediterranean. 

UMO;  Spain.  10,000:  Italy.  10,000:  Weat  B«r- 

Mnj«.MO;  Awiraa,  1,800;  Ubya.  8^000;  Turkey, 

8,000:   -nalland.  4,000;   Phillpplnaa.   10.000; 

laelAe  fleet.  BBjOOO;  (^Inawa.  m!ooO:  Japan. 

40M0:  South  Korea.  40.000;  Oreenland.  8.000; 

Xoeland.  4,000;  Caribbean,  ao.OOO. 

.     We  ta  AasteaUa.  Uke  aU  tree  man.  should 

thank  Ood  I«k  tha  proteetion  and  trlendriUp 

or  the  UbHsd  Statea.  and  Its  contribution 

.throughout  the  world  to  the  cauae  of  peace. 

— Sydnay  (Australia)  TBlagraph. 


WAR  OW  FABM  PRICES  VTABIINO 
"ORASS  FIRB" 

ICr.  TOONQ  Of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  claims  in  recent  weeks  by 
President  Johnson  and  his  administra- 
tion that  the  prices  farmers  received  for 
their  commndltlfs  were  responsible.  In  a 
large  measure,  for  the  present  Inflation 
have  created  deep  and  bitter  resentment 
among  farmsrs  an  over  this  Nation  as 
well  as  businessmen  and  others  associ- 
ated with  them. 

This  resentment  transcends  party  ]i«w 
and  is  shared  by  Republicans,  Demo- 
crats, and  Independents.  Mr.  President, 
many  editorials  have  been  written  on  this 
subject  In  newspapers  and  mayaftT^ff  ^li 
over  the  United  States.  One  of  the  best 
that  has  come  to  my  attentUm  Is  one 
which  appeared  In  the  Walsh  County 
Record  published  at  Grafton.  N.  Dak., 
under  date  of  May  19,  1966,  entitled 
"War  on  Farm  Prices  Starttng  'Grass 
Fire'." 

The  writer  of  this  edltmial  is  close 
to  faimets  and  I  believe^  accurately 
reflects  the  feeling  of  almost  everyone 
living  in  rural  communities  all  over  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Ricmo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkooio. 
asfoUows: 

WAa  OM  Faxm  Paicn  STAxmro  "Oiass  Fax" 

Mr.  President:  This  is  either  the  fifth  or 
sixth  draft  of  this  brief  comment.  The  first, 
written  In  Instantaneous  anger  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  was.  after  overnight  reflectltm, 
dlaoarded  as  just  too  furious.  In  the  inter- 
vening days,  there's  been  a  mighty  striiggle 
going  on  to  temper  our  fury  down  to  rage, 
and  then  to  wrath,  and  then  to  indignation. 
That  seems  to  be  aa  far  as  the  emotion  can 
be  distilled. 

There's  nothing  partisan  about  what  fcd- 
lows.  We're  bleeeed  with  eome  preUy  vigor- 
ous partisans  of  both  political  parUee  in  this 
community,  and  we  take  our  politics  se- 
rloiisly  and  sealo\isly.  But  when  a  noigh^pr 
is  ill  or  Injured,  or  when  his  house  or  bam 
bums,  partlsanehip  ends  and  we  aU  pitch 
In.  When  one  of  us  Is  attacked  all  of  us  are 
attacked,  be  the  attacker  the  elementa.  beast 
or  man.   Or  govonment. 

In  this  community  we  grow  some  of  the 
crope  and  ralee  eome  of  the  animals  which 
feed  and  clothe  our  country.  A»m  ^^  have 
a  pretty  weU-flzed  idea  of  who  makee  these 
crops  grow  and  causae  the  animals  to  be 
bom.  Nobody  hands  out  a  pay  envelope  on 
Saturday  night  when  the  farmer  washea  the 
dirt  from  what  he's  tended,  be  it  plant  or 
beast. 

When  you  and  your  appointed  aldee  an- 
nounce that  you  are  going  to  control  in- 
flation by  making  war  on  farm  prices,  you've 
•^  *  grass-fire.  Mr.  President.  For  the  fact 
to.  war  la  never  waged  agataist  an  abstrac- 
tion, like  prtcee.  War  to  waged  against  peo- 
ple.   In  thto  caae,  ua. 

The  dumping  of  government-owned  grain, 
restricting  exports  of  hides,  raising  augar  Im- 
porta,  cutting  government  purchasing  gf 
dairy  and  pork  products— these  are  acts  of 
war  ahready  committed.  Tet  61  per  cent  of 
the  cost  or  food  In  the  housewives*  shopping 
basket  to  added  after  that  food  leaves  our 
farms.  That  suggesta  that  61  per  cent  of  the 
war  on  inflation  ought  to  be  fought  some- 
where else.  Instead  of  100  per  oent  against  us. 


Tear  war  may  sneoaed.  Ton  may  sofi  bei^ 
the  psioee,  without  aver  attacking  any  « 
thoee  many  other  better  orvanlaad  vQt« 
bloce.  Tou  may.  Indeed,  hold  back  Inflstte 
with  tlurt  roU-baek.  Bnt  any  farmer  in  Ota 
ooouBttntty— and  anywhere  else — ^wlii  t« 
you  that  whan  you  roll  back  a  wire  tvut, 
or  anything  else,  too  tight,  the  recou  oa 
be  fatockms.  As  we  said  aarUer,  when  vs^ 
attaeked.  partisanship  ends  and  we  cIoh 
ranks  and  fight  baek.    Starting  now. 


BIO  BROTHER 


Mr.  liONO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presldait, 
reoently.  the  Federal  Communlcatkiu 
Oommisslon  issued  a  ruling  outlawliy 
the  use  of  radio  transmitters  for  eavts* 
dropping  purposes.  This  FCC  ruling  ii 
too  new  to  have  any  noticeable  Impact  qd 
the  commercial  distributors  and  sellen 
of  the  many  bugs  in  existence.  In  fact, 
one  author  has  even  written^that  since 
the  bugs  are  primarily  surrepMlous  de- 
vices anyway,  the  FCC  rulii«  wlD  be 
widely  ignored. 

Mr.  Leonard  Shecter,  writing  in  the 
April  34.  1966,  Issue  of  New  York  Henld 
Tribune  magazine  section,  has  compiled 
a  very  complete  listing  of  the  many  bugi 
in  use  today.  In  his  article  entitled 
"Hello,  Big  Brother,  Wherever  You  Are," 
Bfr.  Shecter  even  suggests  that  one  day— 
perhaps  earlier  than  1984— we  will  be  aide 
to  buy  a  gadget  that  will  read  men'i 
minds.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in> 
sert  in  the  Ricoao  the  article  referred 
to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arttde 
was  ordered  to  be  prifited  in  the  Rsc- 
ou),  as  follows: 


Hbu,o.  Bm  BaoTHSB,  W: 


Ton  Abb 


(By  Leonard  Shecter) 
Althou^  It  was  once  a  mark  of  some  dl^ 
tlnctlon,  there  to  very  Uttle  status  left  Mum 
days  In  having  your  phone  bugged.  Wliat 
oounta  to  being  able  to  whip  out  a  handy 
Uttle  101  Sentry,  slap  It  on  a  telephone  sal 
exclaim,  "Hal  Thto  Instrument  to  under  elec- 
tronic surveillance."  There  to,  alas,  a  bit  ef 
007  m  aU  of  us. 

Pandering  to  thto  spy-under-the-skin  iya- 
drome  to  a  shop  on  Weat  46th  Street  whldi 
calto  Iteelf  Continental  Telephone  Supplj. 
At  first  glance  it  appears  to  be  a  shop  like  say 
other.  It  selto  tape  recorders,  hi-fi  sooatf 
equipment  and  the  strazlge-Iooklng  and  prob- 
ably useleee  little  gizmos  one  sees  in  snj 
electronics  shop  window.  If  there  ia  any- 
thing different-looking  about  thto  shop.  tt> 
that  it  also  seUs  telqihonee,  most  otyma 
eo  Flrencb  they  make  calling  down  f^f>  boi 
of  dog  yummlee  as  delicious  an  ^dcperleim 
aa  ordering  a  bath  for  Madam  DuBarry. 

Underneath  thto  frou-frou,  though,  sre  fw 
sale  some  of  the  most  sophisticated  eavis- 
dropplng  devtoee  known  to  man  or  besoty 
parlor.  Alao  some  of  the  best  eaveedropptog 
detecting  equipment  outaide  of  the  UJB.  Ba- 
bassy  In  Moecow.  Nor  does  one  have  to  bt 
a  OIA  agent  to  purchaae  thto  materiel.  Jut 
walk  In  and  flash  money. 

The  wide  pubUctty  engendered  recently  ty 
aleetronlo  ears,  battery-powered  marttfli 
oltvse,  tape,  bugs  and  UNOLB  has  csused  s 
sort  of  paranoto  In  thto  country.  And  ths 
discovery  in  May,  1964.  of  an  eaveadropptog 
device  In  the  eagle— the  eagle,  for  gooda** 
sakes— in  the  American  Embassy  in  MOWCNr 
did  nothing  to  turn  us  off .  If  yon  cant  trvM 
the  American  eagle.  WhatM  left? 

Today,  Madalyn  Btuivay,  prafasslonal  gad* 
fly  sad  atbtaBt,  swsan  the  feds  sz*  buottff 
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May  2k,  1966 

^B  bad.  The  people  who 
(••  a  biig  under  every  bl 
isstback.  Simultaneous 
drug  companiea  lead  to  ca 
gtng,  de-bugging  and  oi^ter-bugglng. 
Vivee  with  paramours  have  Mopped  using 
tbelr  home  phonee  to  talk  la  them.  Hus- 
band* with  mistreeeee  wont  use  the  phone 
altogether.  It's  gotten  so  thai  (when  a  haber- 
dasher takes  in  a  new  line  of!  underwear  he 
Insists  upon  protection  fro^  the  thtovlng 
spj  who  owns  the  store  down  i^e  street. 

"This  is  big  business,"  sayaj  Ben  Jamil,  the 
abort,  dark,  nervously  dappfr  man  who  to 
Ute  brain  behind  the  electronic  booms  Con- 
tinental has  been  setting  off  hi  the  last  few 
yean.  "Thto  year  we  expect  sales  of  our 
protective  devloee  to  far  exaeed  the  salee 
of  our  eavesdropping  devices.  The  security 
buslnees  to  getting  bigger  all  phe  time.  It'a 
booming."  1 1 

Nor  to  Jamil,  who  conducta  |hto  affairs  ftom 
tacky  although  bustling  ofllcaa  over  the  store 
on  46th  Street,  above  contributing  to  the 
bysterla  which  has  created  iMph  a  large  de- 
mand for  hto  producta.  Instei  d  of  goodbye  he 
nys,  "See  you.  And  dont  aiy  anything  on 
the  ttiephone  you  dont  wait  everybody  to 
know."  JamU  starta  confer  sbcee  with  hto 
own  employeee  by  ratolng  hto  rtyes  In  an  atti- 
tude of  prayer  and  Intoning.  "HeUo,  Big 
Brother,  wherever  you  are."      ]^ 

"It's  no  Joke."  says  Hank  Dumb,  who  to 
in  charge  of  Jamil's  electroiic  department. 
"Ta  the  company  I  was  witlk  before.  I  dto- 
covered  a  leak  in  my  own  olflce.  I  found  8 
mikes  In  thoee  Uttle  holee  IQ  the  acoustical 
tUe  in  the  celling.  Now  that  was  a  profet- 
tlonal  job.  An  amataur  would  have  used  only 
one  mike.  Anyway,  it  ttimSd  out  the  guy 
responsible  was  one  of  my  {4ssoclates  who 
was  going  Into  a  competitive  Business  oo  hto 
own.  I  never  go  into  a  confeiUnce  now  with- 
out checking." 

Continental  selto  three  basic  producta  to 
detect  eavesdropping,  and  if  Mjne  to  going  to 
feel  secure  one  simply  must  ^ave  all  three. 
"The  Sweep"  costa  1^80  and  iaideeigned,  says 
Bonald  Fine,  a  perky  young  |tnan  who  selto 
these  things  to  the  public,  '"to  protect  the 
little  man  from  the  big  ear."!  i  A  foot-sqiutre 
box  with  a  pride  of  dlato  and  a  smaU  tri- 
angular antenna.  The  Sweep  wlU  detect  and 
locate  hidden  transmitters.  (Under  a  recent 
FCC  ruling  it's  against  the]  luw  to  xiae  a 
transmitter  for  eaveedroppmg,  but  slnoe 
these  are  by  their  very  nature  surreptitious 
devices  anyway.  It's  a  law  thai  will  be  wide- 
ly ignored.)  With  most  bufs  doing  their 
Job  through  the  air  rather  thfn  wlree  these 
days.  The  Sweep  to  a  handy  Uttle  box.  It 
will  not,  however,  take  notice  of  a  wired 

'  Keeds  an  even 
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microphone.  For  that  one 
more  sophisticated  detector 
research  and  development. 

Then  there's  the  Sentry 
Is  a  metal  box  not  much 
of  dgarettee  with  a  dial  whli 
when  plugged  into  a  phone 
tap  on  it.    After  that,  you 
On  a  complaint  the  telephoi 
trace  down  a  bug  and  rei 
the  district  attorney,  who 
shoulders  helplessly.     Bugs 
tected  are  almost  impoealble  I  to  trace. 

FlnaUy,  we  have  the  dand^J  Uttle  aU-pur- 
pose  Jammer,  also  prioed  at  •: 
next  to  a  telephone,  turn  It 
toasly  garblee  any  wlreleea  ta] 
on  the  phone.   Tht  beauty 
Ber  as  f  ar  as  Continental  to 
even  if  your  phone  tont 
you  ought  to  have  one  Just 
to.   Thto  to  very  good  for  bi 

"Our  next  product,  whldi  {to  being  defri- 
oped  In  our  Philadelphia  lab.f  aaya  Kluaib, 
"»U1  produce  what  we  call  I 'white 
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transmitter  or  anything  else  used  to  eaves- 
drop. It  wm  provide  perfect  security  (or  any 
room." 

Thto  U  a  f  alriy  raat^  statement  becaxue  the 
only  thing  perfect  shout  a  bug  to  the  diort- 
nesB  of  Ito  life  cycle.  No  eooner  does  a  bug 
reach  adulthood  In  the  brain  ot  one  lUdti' 
nldan  when  it  becomee  obs<deto  because 
another  technician  has  found  a  specific  DDT 
which  will  cauae  it  to  nXX  over  dead  on  Ms 
back.  Obeoleecenoe  tn  electronics  to  a  dally 
way  of  life. 

"We  h*ve  men  on  our  payroll  we  call 
manipulators,"  said  Klumb.  a  man  with  a 
dripping  Texas  accent  and  a  bristly  Uttle  red 
moustabhe,  a  combination  which  makee  him 
appear  diabolical  (and  which  he  enjoys  be- 
cause it'  to  the  view  he  has  of  himself). 
"Anytime  we  Invent  a  new  device  we  bring 
It  to  a  manipulator  and  he  trlee  to  beat  It. 
The  CIA  haa  ito  own  security  systems  all  over 
and  the  boys  there  Uke  to  say  they  havent 
had  anything  they  couldn't  beat,  one  way 
or  another,  in  32  minutes." 

Maybe  so,  but  the  Russians  defeated  the 
CIA  boys  for  a  long  time  with  an  Inert 
microphone  which  registered  aero  on  every 
one  of  their  fancy  dlato.  The  only  time 
the  mike  worked  was  when  the  Susslans 
focused  a  beam  on  it  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room.  There  to  only  one  way  to 
unearth  a  microphone  like  that — tear  a  room 
apart  Inch  by  Inch.  And  that's  the  way  this 
one  was  uncovered,  leaving  some  red  faces, 
a  very  messy  room  and  heaven  knows  how 
many  stolen  secreta. 

There  Is  a  certain  hilarity  here.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  as  bugs  and  anti-bugs 
cancel  each  other  out  Bonie<Mie  will  at  last 
discover  the  ultimate  snooping  weapon,  an 
ear  to  a  keyhole.  "Could  happen,"  Kliunb 
says.  "I  know  one  at  our  en^neers  says  he 
carries  a  bowls  knife  with  him  all  the  lime 
so  that  when  the  big  bang  comes  he's  going 
to  be  the  only  cave  man  with  a  good  steel 
knife." 

In  the  meanitlmw  men  Uke  Jamil  and  Bd 
ICosler  are  going  to  make  a  lot  of  money. 
Mosler,  ot  Moeler  Safes,  got  into  the  bug 
business  trying  to  work  out  ways  to  prevent 
people  from  stealing  hto  burglarproof  safes. 
That  led  him  into  electronics  and  now  It's 
the  fasteat  growing  part  of  hto  empire.  '"This 
whole  buslnees  about  bugs  to  overrated," 
says  Coleman  London,  who  runs  Mosler's 
Danbury.  Conn.,  plant,  carefully  putting  the 
large  private  ear  buslnees  be  doee  with  the 
VS.  government  under  the  rug.  "Our  basic 
buslnesB  to  photo  security,  taking  plottiree  of 
pe<^le  who  commit  robberiee.  an  Improfved 
method  of  reporting  Intrusions." 

In  the  good  old  days  a  burglar  alarm  eon- 
stoted  of  a  loud  bell.  Thto  was  deelgned  to 
wake  up  all  the  oope  and  bablea  In  the 
neighborhood  and  aoare  heU  out  of  the 
burglar  besldee.  Tlmee  change,  though,  and 
ao  do  burglary  techniques.  It  wasnt  long 
before  the  burglars  were  shutting  off  the 
btito  ss  easlty  as  they  were  breeklng  and 
entering.  So  seienoe  and  Mtoaler  developed 
a  tape  recorder  that  would  caU  the  oops 
when  the  crooks  showed  \ip. 

"HeUo.  10th  prednet.'* 

"Thto  to  a  reoordlng.  The  premises  at  14 
Weet  46th  Street  are  being  burglariaed.  TUs 
to  a  recording.   The  premises  at  .  .  ." 

When  the  crooks  figured  out  ways  to  Shtit 
np  that  reoorded  yap,  the  Moaler  peopM  per- 
fected a  reporting  system  that  involved  giv- 
ing the  polios  a  signal  every  10  mlnutee  that 
everything  was  fine.  No  signal  and  the  oops 
Jumped  Into  their  oars,  sirens  scrsemlng. 
Kven  that  turned  out  to  be  lees  than  fool- 
proat  against  proa,  however,  nilevea  with  a 
bit  of  know-how,  a  screwdriver  and  a  hair- 
pin were  eoon  sending  the  oops  perfume- 
Bcented  aU%-weU  msasages  while  their  oon- 
fedsrates  loaded  the  prnttoee  onto  the  back 
of  a  troek. 


"People  have  been  defeating  our  tele- 
phone Unee."  London  admlta.  "We're  pu*- 
ttog  a  lot  of  effort  Into  stopping  that.  We 
think  we've  got  some  lines  now  that  can't  be 
dsfaated."  But  ha  dMnt  want  to  bet. 
'  Everybody  geto  a  Uttteooay  about  revealing 
the  amount  of  money  that's  Involved  la  thto 
bugging  Iraslnees.  Jwofl.  a  man  given  to 
small  exaggwattona,  eays  cheerily  ttet  Cob- 
tlnental  probably  selto  SO  per  cent  of  aU 
bugging  and  de-bugglng  devices  in  the  coun- 
try and  that  bualneaB  to  so  good  he's  about 
to  set  up  fraachtoed  dealerships  In  Waahlng- 
ton, Boston.  Newark.  Chicago  and  eomeplaee 
on  Long  Island,  South  Shore,  of  contse. 
"Last  year  the  government  spent  a  Mllloh 
doUsn  on  thto  kind  of  equipment,"  JamU 
said.  "Private  Industry  in  Detroit  alone  elso 
spent  a  billion.  Sales  agendea  spent  half 
a  blUlon  or  more." 

Was  JamU  saying  that  hto  buslnees  was 
running  Into  sevwal  bllUon  dollars  a  year? 

He  ahot  hto  euffs  modestly.  "WeU.  no,"  ha 
said.  "Let's  say  several  million.  Dont  for- 
get we  seU  maU  order  all  over  the  ooimtry. 
And  we're  expanding  sO  the  time." 

The  whole  buslnees  of  Industrial  eq>lonage 
to  expanding  so  n^ldly  It  recently  ooaed 
Ito  way  Into  the  halto  of  Congreas.  There  a 
stem  committee  of  angry  Senators  twtoted 
the  arm  of  General  Motors  President  James 
M.  Roche  untn  he  apologized  for  hiring  peo- 
ple to  dig  too  deeply  Into  the  personal  af- 
fairs of  Ralph  Nader,  who  wrote  a  book 
criticizing  auto  safety.  Not  that  the  Sen- 
ators txumed  anything  off.  "They've  been 
doing  it  for  years  and  IfU  get  bigger,"  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  quotee  a  Dallas  private 
eye  as  saying.  And  a  Cleveland  manage- 
ment consultant  aays,  "There's  a  whale  of  a 
lot"  of  company  qiylng.  e^eolaUy  in  casea 
of  suspected  patent  Infringement  and  em- 
ployee dishonesty. 

Just  in  oase  the  government  evtr  puts 
him  out  of  the  eeplonage  siipply  bxislneas. 
JamU  to  keeping  eecape  routee  open.  One 
of  hto  slddinss  at  the  moment  Involves  a 
telephone  that  wlU  memorize  400  niunbers 
and  ring  them  at  the  preee  of  a  button, 
call  back  every  80  seconds  if  the  line  to 
busy,  every  20  minutes  U  there  to  no  answer, 
redlal  to  a  second  number  If  the  first  doesnt 
axiswer  and  redirect  incoming  caUs  to  a  dif- 
ferent number.  "Thto  to  very  good,"  JamU 
saya,  "if  you  want  your  wife  to  think  you  are 
in  the  office  when  you  are  reaUy  somtiplacs 


The  service  that  JamU  supplies  that  the 
Mosler  company  sneers  at  to  to  the  individual 
snooper,  the  nosy  nelglibar,  the  nervous  fa- 
ther. Jealous  husband,  worried  lover.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  hto  buslnees.  JsmU  says,  to  with 
buslnees  cmoems,  88  percent  wtth  profes- 
sionals— ^law  enforcement  ofliclato,  private  de- 
tectlvea.  The  remaining  5  per  cent  walks 
into  the  stors,  looks  around  nervously,  olsan 
Ita  throat  and  says,  "Look,  to  there  any- 
thing I  can  put  on  my  telephone  to  find  oat 
what  my  wife.  .  ." 

"Step  right  thto  way,"  says  Bosuld  Vine. 
"Now  we  have  here  a  simple  little  device 
called  the  Byphone.  .  .*  "Thto  to  the  least 
s(^>htotlcated  of  Continental's  snooping  gadg- 
eta.  Slap  it  against  a  single  line  phtme 
extension  and  yon  can  pick  up  both  ends  of 
the  conversation  without  the  teUtale  Ilfttag 
of  a  receiver.  It's  very  handy  for  fathers 
Who  want  to  know  what  their  teenage  daugh- 
ters are  yaddng  about.  "One  man  I  know 
waa  sorry  he  listened."  Flna-says.  "Turaad 
out  hto  daughter  wasat  as  niee  a  kid  as  he 
thought  she  was."  The  Byphone,  avaUatole 
at  a  mere  $18.98,  to  atoo  good  f  «  aUssy  thUici 
Uke  Itotening  in  on  eoe^  wlfaor  other  auta- 
bers  of  the  household.  But  It's  no  good  «a- 
lees  one  to  handy  to  aa  ezteasloti. 

Trading  up  from  ttis  Byphone  you  ar*  Ih 
the  Unloom  dass  (aeSiK)).  The  umsom 
can  plug  In  on  any  skigla-Ilna  tdephossi. 


tj  i^i.J  *«j  Ito  ^! 
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IV*  imuiiy  oMd  In  (wmbiwitlon  irtth.  a  Up* 
netmAm.  "Xt  jou  am  driva  a  ear  or  put  * 
ptag  on  a  tamp,"  not  wya.  "you  oaa  iMcn 
now  to  oonnaot  a  bug.  I  oan  teach  a  timm 
«Ua  bow  to  do  It  In  five  mlnutM.  *M  Z 
hava." 

lb*  Unloom  la  In  great  «i*»w^i  for  ooga- 
aMTcial  apylng.  It  la  not  partleuUrly  un- 
usual tor  a  oompany  to  pUnt  a  ■aeretary  In 
a  oompetltor%  oOo*.  Dm  girl  la  daUghtad 
baoauaa  alia  oollaota  two  aalartaa.  Shadoaant 
bare  to  do  much;  }uat  reveal  the  oontanta 
of  a  sealed  hid  once  in  a  while.  A  Unloom 
And  a  recorder  on  her  phone  will  catch  her 
rad-taoad.  A  Uhlootn  oan  alao  ha  uaad  to 
Ghaak  anautborlaed  uaa  of  ttiaphonaa.  An 
owner  at  a  trucking  company  aaya  he  aaved 
$400  a  month  nabbing  night  workan  who 
ware  uatng  hla  phonea  to  can  ralatlvea  in 
placae  like  Alaaka  and  BollTla. 

Some  companlea  uaa  tape  merely  to  check 
on  the  telaiduma  aalea  pltchee  of  their  em. 
PloTMa.  No  matter  what  the  Uw  la.  you  hire 
a  man  and  you  like  to  think  you  bare  a  right 
to  know  U  ha'a  incultlng  cuatomeis  on  the 
talapbona.  Uka  moat  apylng  deTlcea.  how* 
eTer,  thia  can  be  a  two-edged  bug.  > 

An  automobUe  dealer  with  ahowrooma  on 
STtb  Street  Inatallad  aararal  Unlooma  and 
tape  racordeta  not  long  ago  to  cheek  on  hla 
aaleamenl  oonverHttona.  Be  sat  down  one 
•vra^  to  play  back  the  recording  and  dla- 
oorared  hla  salea  manager  waa  carrying  on 
with  a  woman.  Tba  dealer  chuckled  until 
ha  suddenly  reallaed  the  woman's  Toloa  waa 
tUnlllar.  It  waa  hla  own  wife.  They  ware 
ttTorcad.  but  the  sales  manager  waa  not  flrad. 
Be  sold  too  many  cart. 

Another  tale  haa  to  do  with  the  owner  of 
a  plant  who  ma  loalng  InTantory  out  of  hie 
wvbouae.  Qitaclallata  told  him  that  thera 
waa  uaually  more  than  one  employee  InTolYed 
wod  that  the  Ukelleet  place  for  their  secret 
Ooaveraatlons  waa  the  men's  room.  So  ser- 
v*i  bugs  ware  installed.  Sure  enough,  the 
thlarea  were  caught  on  their  own  recorded 
•dmimiona.  And  <ma  of  them  waa  the  owner's 
•on.  who  waa  suptwasd  to  be  learning  the 
bualnaas  from  the  ground  up  but  coiUdnt 
Walt  to  become  a  partner.  The  moral  of  this 
MdcT  U:  keep  your  mouth  shut  in  the  men^ 
Toom. 
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Wait  step  up  In  electronic  aleuthlng  ia  an 
la-Iine  lYanamlttar.  This  lovdy  gadget  eella 
ror  flTO,  and  no  oneli  life  ia  oomplete  with- 
out one.  It's  about  the  slae  at  a  lipstick  and 
au  ooaUy  Inside  any  telephone,  drawing 
power  from  the  line  Iteelf.  It  sits  there 
•Qantly  broadcasting  every  conTeraation,  no 
matter  how  many  nnaa  the  phone  is  hooked 
HP  to.  An  FM  receiver  in  anottier  room,  or 
■mother  building,  picks  up  the  signals  Mug 
ma  recorder  and  you  have  the  praotleaUy 
paneettap. 

It  waa  this  kind  of  tap.  JamU  says,  which 
made  him  big  buainers.  Ask  him  how  he  got 
Into  the  bug  line  and  he  teUs  you.  "Tou  want 
the  truth  or  a  good  story?" 

Well,  a  UtUe  of  each. 

"The  truth  ia,"  said  Jamil,  who  ia  sa  and 
a  Brooklyn  College  grad,  "I  started  out  selling 
tteae  old  phonaa  bacaosa  I  like  <dd  things. 
Than  people  atarted  asking  for  these  other 
things  and  I  started  to  sell  them,  too." 

And  the  storyt 
t'  "The  story  is  thM  a  man  came  In  here 
eaa  day  and  ordered  two  French  phonea. 
one  for  hla  wife,  the  othsr  for  hla  mistress 
■a  dMnt  tmst  his  mistreas.  though,  and 
vaatad  a  bug  put  Into  her  phone.  Naturally 
M  mlaad  the  jdMnaa  up  and  Installed  the  on* 
wttk  the  bog  In  Ma  awn  bcma.  Tba  next 
Blglit  he^  talktat  to  hla  mlatraas  on  the  tela. 
phoaM  taon  hla  atudy  and  hta  wtf*  picfea 
up  the  oonvanattoB  on  tb*  ru  radio  aha^ 
tlBiaaliit  taL  aha  dtvoraad  «ha  bum.  Ha 
waaasooondral.  A  louse.  But  aha  ttu»«ht 
IM  bug  wa»wao«a«ftiL  So  aha  came  in  ban 
and  wanted  to  know  all  about  them.  8b» 
had  a  lot  of  money  m  her  own  right  and' 
•ha  baeama  my  sUsot  partner.    It  waa  b«r 


money  that  I  used  to  build  this  bualneaa 
Would  you  beUeve  ItT" 

Probably  not.  On  the  other  >i»^4  the 
whole  bnsinsas  of  *«"gg**'g  la  unballav- 
aUa,  unbaUarabla  but  true.  There  baa 
avaoB  been  Invented  the  ultimate  bug, 
the  one  that  doea  avarythlng  but  stand 
on  Ita  hind  lega  and  bag.  SUp  it  Into  a 
phone  and  yon  have  ona  of  the  most 
s«>pMsticated  devices  ever  Invented.  It's 
something  Napoleon  Solo  could  uaa  with 
pride.  Once  this  fancy  little  gold-plated 
bug  (It  costs  around  $«00  or  whatever  the 
traffic  will  bMT)  la  InstaUed  In  a  telephone, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  call  a  niunber  that  It's 
attimed  to  and  tba  phone.  Instead  of  ringing, 
becomee  one  great  big  bug.  It  will  pick  up 
every  aound  in  the  room,  even  the  nutllng  of 
the  pages  of  a  book,  or  a  sigh.  And  you  can 
call  the  number  from  8,000  mUee  away  if  you 
wlah. 

This  is  aztraordlnarily  uaeful  to  business 
men  who  want  to  know  what's  said  in  their 
offloea  behind  their  backs.  Jealous  husbands 
who  travel  a  lot  and  spies.  It's  such  a 
beautiful  bug  It's  referred  to  as  "The  Knd" 
and  the  telephone  company  insists  It  cant 
ezlat.  But  what  doee  the  telephone  company 
know?  Any  outat  that  would  change  a  nice 
old  Oramercy  exchange  to  LT  is  so  far  out 
It's  bound  not  to  know  what's  new.  Or 
maybe,  heaven  forfend,  the  telephone  com- 
pany tells  Ilee.  There  is,  Indeed,  considerable 
underground  opinion  that  the  phone  com- 
pany not  only  knows  about  "The  Xnd,"  but  It 
haa  perfected  It  to  the  point  where  it  not  only 
listens,  it  floata  out  sonic  waves  and  tofces 
and  tranamita  pictures.  This  Is  not  so  far- 
fetched when  one  considers  the  way  pictures 
are  aant  back  from  Mars.  But  a  spokesman 
for  the  taiephone  company  says,  "Judas 
Prleetl  There's  never  been  anjrthlng  iiko 
that.    And  If  there  were  we  would  be  against 

Tet  there  are  some  strange  thlnga  around 
and  you  can  walk  into  the  shop  on  46th 
Street  and  buy  a  lot  of  them.  You  say  you 
wonder  what  aU  that  arguing  Is  about  In  the 
next  apartment?  Try  an  electronic  stetho- 
scope. It  was  designed  to  help  a  hard-of- 
hearlng  doctor,  but  It  works  swell  If  you  put 
It  against  a  wall  Instead  of  a  heart. 

If  that  doean't  fill  In  the  plctwe  weU 
enough,  there's  always  a  nice  little  keyhole 
microphone,  a  highly  senslUve  mike  attached 
to  a  long  plastic  tube.  If  there's  an  electric 
outlet  on  the  wall,  you  take  off  the  plate, 
put  the  tube  In  the  votlal    Instant  anoop- 

Tou  say  you  want  to  cheat  on  an  exam? 
Get  one  of  those  handy-dandy  concealed 
throat  mikes  and  a  button  receiver  for  your 
ear:  whisper  the  questions  to  a  confederate 
down  the  street  and  hell  read  you  the 
answers  out  of  a  book. 

Worried  about  aU  these  bugs?  Dont  go 
to  the  parte  for  your  private  conversations. 
Bar  MOO  anybody  oan  buy  a  long-distance 
microphone,  stand  behind  a  bush  160  feet 
away  and  pick  up  every  whisper.  Nor  can 
you  count  on  security  by  holding  your  talk 
In  the  middle  of  a  football  field  at  midnight. 
A  high-priced  paraboUc  microphone  can  pick 
up  a  hiccup  at  500  feet  or  more.  For  real 
secxulty  try  your  private  chat  In  the  bath- 
room with  the  shower  running.  Only  don't 
count  on  It  for  long  because  there's  an  ex- 
port somewhere  working  on  a  way  to  filter 
out  the  sound  of  running  water. 

Are  you.  perchance,  a  bookmakar?  Great. 
B*  aura  to  pick  up  one  of  thoea  wondwful 
Uttic  TTlpla-O-Xtghta.  It's  no  Mggar  than  a 
pack  of  elgarettea  and  it  will  broadcast  over 
A  thouaand  feet.  Try  taping  the  OOOS  into 
a  pbona  booth  aomapUoa.  That  way  your 
oa^tomars  caa  drop  by,  pratand  to  make  a 
phona  aau  and  glvs  you  their  beta  Inataatf. 
And  yon  dont  have  to  worry  about  the  oepa 
tapping  your  phone  because  you  are  not 
ualng  it  for  anything  but  ordering  bear 
Beautiful,  right? 


Queattona  like  that  bug.  It  might  be  lan 
people  like  JamU  who  sell  these  UtUs  ««. 
venlsnces.  "We  sell  theee  devteea,"  they  stt 
"We  dont  Install  them.  If  a  guy  Iniys  oni 
to  install  In  his  own  office  and  puts  tt  m 
his  wife  or  a  competitor  Instead,  we  aasuiM 
no  responslblUty.'* 

Bealdea,  that's  what  the  public  wants.  ^ 
fact,  the  public  cant  get  enough.  "Why  tt 
you  know,"  Ronald  Fine  says,  "I  get  a  lot « 
paopto  coming  In  here  who  want  to  my 
something  they  can  point  at  a  guy  and  flad 
out  what  he's  thinking." 

It's  rou^,  but  Continental  doeent  haw 
that.    Not  yet. 


SCHOOL  PRAYER 
Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Ifr. 
President.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  Soiate 
Joint  Resoliition  148,  proposing  u 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  voluntary  par- 
ticipation in  prayer  in  public  schools,  in- 
troduced by  OUT  dlstlngiilshed  minority 
leader  in  the  Senate,  the  Honoriible 
EvntXTT  McKnfLET  Dirkskn. 

West  Virginians  who  have  written  to 
me  indicate  that  they  want  the  right  to 
decide  locally  whether  their  children  can 
participate  in  prayers  in  public  schoolj. 
This  amendment,  if  passed,  would  allow 
the  choice — of  whether  or  not  to  ban 
prayers — to  be  made  In  local  communi- 
ties. Thus  American  children  may  ba,n 
the  wportunlty  to  volimtarlly  partici- 
pate if  they  desire  to  do  so,  and  school 
authorities  would  not  be  in  any  manner 
setting  up  the  content,  or  the  form,  of 
any  prayers. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  Judlduy 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments will  take  early  action  to  report 
this  resolution  favorably  for  Senate 
floor  action,  and  that  it  will  receive  lapid 
passage.  An  editorial  in  the  May  11 
edition  of  the  Jackson  Herald— Ripley, 
W.  Va.— newspaper,  "Congress  ShottU 
Pass  It,"  provides  a  representative  ex- 
pression of  the  views  of  the  genertl 
American  public  in  supiwrt  of  sudi 
action,  I  believe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thk 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  tbii 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  newt- 
paper  editorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRs.  as  follows : 
(Fkom  the  Ripley  (W.  Va.)  Jackson  HersM, 
May  18,  IBM] 
OoMomaa  Should  Paaa  It — 
Senator  Dntxaxw  of  nilnois  has  Introduoid 
a  "prayer  amendment"  In  Congress  which 
ttould  be  passed.    It  will  be  If  dtlaena  maka 
It  crystal  clear  that  they  will  vote  for  nobody 
for  Congress  who  is  opposed  to  it. 

It  should  be  the  most  Important  issue  in 
this  congressional  campaign  and  candidsta 
should  be  asked  to  publicly  take  a  stand. 

In  June  lOea,  the  court  said  It  was  uncoo- 
stltutlonal  for  students  to  recite  a  prtyw 
compoeed  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Begente,  even  though  pupil  partlclpaUon  wis 
not  compulsory.  A  year  later,  the  court 
ruled  out  Bible  reading  and  reclUUon  of  tbs 
LottTs  Prayer  in  Pumsylvanla  claaaroooM. 
Theee  findings  were  baaed  on  the  "reasoning" 
that  prayer  waa  outlawed  because  the  Fliat 
Amandmant  saya  "Oongreaa  ^»»*n  maks  ao 
law  reapacting  an  establlahment  of  reUgtan." 
following '  tba  court's  cue,  many  pubUe 
aeborta  have  bean  going  to  th*  extreme  sf 
deleting  almost  any  activity  from  the  class- 
rooms which  could  poaalbly  be  said  to  bav* 
religloua  oonnotatlona. 
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Redded  to  put 
Ijby  the  court, 
prayer  in  the 
eonatltutlonal 

laupportlng  a 


But  the  Illinois  senator  haa  i 
•n  end  to  the  mischief  causef  j  by  the  court. 
H«  would  restore  voluntary 
acboolB    through    a    simple 
amendment.     (S.J.  Res.  148). 

With  the  public  generally  < 
prtyer  amendment,  the  DirkJ^n  measure  Is 
likely  to  have  political  lmpoit|  for  1968.  It 
liM  bi-partisan  endorsement  p«nd  is  consid- 
end  far  more  popular  thah  the  Brlcker 
amendment  of  a  few  years  ag(j.  the  language 
of  which  offended  even  some  \  Constitutional 
conservatives. 

The    Dlrksen    resolution 
ibould  rally  all  constltutlc 
port.    It  permits  voluntary 
pUces  responslblUty  upon 
tliorltles,  but  It  does  not  re 
compel  prayer  sessions.    It  glir^ 


simple    and 

ts  to  its  sup- 

yer  only.    It 

1  schocd  au- 

them  to 

no  author- 


ity to  any  official  body  to  dlcta^  the  form  or 
content  of  a  prayer.  And  that!  pays  DmKSxir, 
is  the  whole  of  It.  Who  but  a  cantankeroiu 
atheist  could  object?  i , 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  j^uled  on  this 
matter,  says  DiRKsxif ,  mllllonsl  upon  millions 
of  words  have  been  written  on  this  subject 
and  numerous  public  opinion  polls  have 
been  taken.  "Insofar  as  I  oan  determine, 
more  than  81  per  cent  of  the  people  disagree 
with  the  courts.  Two  weeks  ago,  one  man 
came  to  Washington  and  dimiped  63,000  orig- 
inal letters  of  protest  on  my  desk.  Prayer 
groups  are  organizing.  Sooner  or  later  Con- 
peas  must  come  to  grips  with  this  matter." 
The  havoc  caused  by  the  cpUrt  decisions, 
■ays  DmKSEN,  must  be  revers^,  since  every 
Khool  Buperlntandent  In  America  seems  to 
wonder  Just  how  far  rellglou  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  schools  in  ojrder  to  please 
the  court.    Notes  the  Illinois  Senator: 

"We  might  yet  see  school  Ohristmas  pro- 
grams without  the  use  of  the  word  Christ- 
mas. Not  even  'Xmas'  woiild  do,  smce  It  is 
but  an  abbreviation  of  ChrlEUnas.  Santa 
Glaus  may  become  a  memory  and  we  may 
have  to  setUe  for  Jolly  Mr.  Nlck.v 

"Christmas  carols  might  b«  excised  from 
the  song  books.  The  star  wh^  guided  the 
Wise  Men  might  have  to  recede  into  orbit. 
The  Nativity  scene  may  have  to  vanish  from 
school  programs  as  evidenced: by  the  advlca 
tendered  to  the  Gateway  Union  School  m 
suburban  Pittsburgh  .  .  .  thalj  If  there  were 
to  be  a  NaUvlty  scene.  It  mlgUtweU  be  m  a 
'cultural  vein.' "  1 1 

OnuuEN  opponents  contend  itils  measure  Is 
vndermlnlng  the  Supreme  Coutt,  yet  it  doee 
nothing  of  the  kind.  In  all  l<>f  the  prayer 
esses,  DiEKSKN  notea,  the  decisions  were 
based  on  an  Interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  the  Constitution  wi^  ordained  by 
the  people  and  they  reserveqithe  right  to 
smend  it.  The  Issue,  thereure,  is  clear; 
Should  the  people  be  affordedu  (he  opportu- 
nity, as  the  Constitution  allows,  to  act  on 
language  which  will  prevent  tns  court  frmn 
mrrying  its  previous  decision^  to  inogjoal 
and  ridiculous  extremes?         Tj 

It  may  be  stated,  says  DntMBKN.  that  to 
provide  for  voluntary  partlclpaUon  in  prayer 
Is  offensive,  since  the  prayer  [would  be  ut- 
tered In  a  tax-supported  publifcl  school.  But 
jon  how  offensive  is  it?  I>nu44sir  saya: 
"Tbe  Court  Crlw  who  asks:  Ood  to  save 
this  honorable  court  every  time  he  opens 
a  session  across  the  way  doea  so  in  a  mag- 
luficent  marble  building  coniiiructed  with 
public  fimds.  The  Chaplains  of  the  House 
and  Senate  offer  their  prayers  1  d  the  people's 
»»n  Capitol,  built  with  public  funds.  In 
that  Capitol  U  a  prayer  room  where  membeiB 
may  go  and  it  waa  designed  a^l  buUt  from 
PubUo  funds  appropriated  l^y  Congresa. 
■wy  U.8.  vessel,  every  goveiunant-owned 
«mp  cantonment,  barracks,  d  4pol,  or  other 
BUUdUig  where  prayer  is  offeiad  by  service 
^plains  has  been  erected 
raads.    The  prayers 


with    public 
pronounoBd  over  the 


"JWs  of  the  young  dead  oom:4g  back  from 
"w  Nam  are  said  by  ctaaplalni  who  arc  paid 
nam  pubUc  funds.    Any  arg^i^nt  against 
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provtdmg  a  place  in  a  struetura  buUt  with 
public  funds  would  aonnd  rathar  hoUow  in 
the  face  of  reaUty." 

m  short,  Conj^aaa  should  paas  the  prayer 
amendment.  As  Senator  Dbkbxm  saya,  "Qlve 
Oaeaar  i^iat  he  requlrea,  but  give  Ood  a 
Uttle  also." 


WATER  FOR  PEACB— ADDRESS  BY 
HON.  EDWARD  CLARK,  AMBASSA- 
DOR TO  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Edward  Clark.  American  Am- 
bassador to  Australia,  has  delivered  in 
that  allied  nation  a  most  thoughtful 
speech  about  the  world's  future  water 
needs.  Because  not  only  my  State,  but 
all  of  the  United  States  is  concerned 
about  the  future  supply  of  water  for 
people,  livestock,  homes,  farms,  and  in- 
dustries. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
Ambassador  Clark's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro  so  that  other  Senators 
may  share  his  thoughts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 

WATKB  lOI  FXACX 

(An  addrees  by  the  Honorable  Edward 
Clark,  American  Ambassador,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Time  Club  of  Sydney,  Australia, 
May  e.  1966) 

Today  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
some  new  activities  aimed  at  solving  an  age- 
old  and  familiar  problem.  One  as  old  aa 
mankind  itself.  Axistralla  and  the  Umtad 
States  share  this  with  practically  every  coun- 
try on  this  globe.  In  fact  it  is  a  problem 
significant  to  all  life  on  this  planet.  I  vrant 
to  talk  to  you  today  about  the  world'a  freeh 
water  aupply  and  what  we  of  the  United 
States  are  doing  to  improve  it.  We  hope  to 
bring  ample  freah  water  to  every  human 
being. 

Mark  Twain,  famous  American  humorist, 
once  said  that  "Everybody  complains  about 
the  weather  but  nobody  doee  anything  about 
it."  Well,  now,  everybody  has  been  com- 
plaining about  the  shortage  of  water.  Many 
people  are  tr3rlng  to  do  sometlilng  about  it. 
The  efforts  here  in  Australia  and  In  America 
are  outstanding.  My  good  friend.  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  announced  more  «*»■■« 
a  year  ago  that  the  United  States  U  going  to 
dig  deep  into  ita  reaources  and  scientific 
know- bow  to  do  something  about  the  water 
problems. 

The  struggle  to  capture  water  and  turn  it 
to  human  use  Is  as  ancient  as  man  himsalf . 
Trora  the  davm  of  civiliaatlon  wars  have  been 
fought  to  secure  vital  water  supplies.  Man's 
greatest  calamltlee  came  from  too  much 
watar  or  too  little.  Around  the  vrorld,  since 
time  began,  people  have  labored  to  bring 
water  to  arid  pieces  and  conversely  to  con- 
trol watar  where  floods  are  a  threat;  and  to 
multiply  ita  uaefulneaa.  We  now  have  new 
modem  age  problems  aa  well.  The  wotst  of 
which  ia  man'a  own  poUiitlon  of  major  water 
souroea. 

Natures  self-replenishing  water  aupply 
system,  carrying  water  from  cloud,  to  land, 
to  sea,  and  back  to  cloud  again,  is  miracu- 
lously efficient.  Since  this  old  earth  emerged 
from  the  primeval  and  began  turning  on  Ita 
axis,  very  UtUe  water  has  been  lost  from 
this  endless  cycle.  No  matter  how  much  of  it 
we  use,  the  baaio  supply  remaina  tbe  same. 
Use  and  re-use  doeant  lower  the  quality  a  Mt 
or  limit  ita  fundamental  snesasibillty.  How- 
ever man  baa  modified  the  natural  run  off 
And  inadvertently  polluted  too  much  of  it. 
The  problem  is  not  the  <iuantlty  of  the 
basic  supply,  but  putting  it  uncontamlnatad 
when  and  when  man  need  it.  Nature'a  un- 
fortunate mim>lacement  and  the  apendthrUt 
and  caraleaa  nature  of  man  have  spelled  dis- 


aster to  many  places.  Our  ancestors,  In  their 
hurry  to  conquer  the  land  chopped  down  or 
burned  off  too  many  trees  and  plowed  too 
many  furrows  caualng  the  sou  to  erode  and 
the  water  to  nu  off  rather  than  pennltttng  It 
to  replenish  the  xmderground  reeervea. 

Water  ts  the  indispensable  natural  reaouroa. 
Without  water  no  other  natural  resource  can 
be  developed.  It  Is  the  wellaprlng  at  human 
progreas.  And  today  man  la  maklTig  a  global 
effort  to  preserve  thia  wellaprlng  with  hla 
tools  of  science  and  technology. 

Tou  In  Australia  know  what  I'm  talking 
about.  And  I,  being  from  Texas,  the  State 
which  has  contributed  more  than  ita  share  to 
the  real  history  and  the  folklore  of  the 
parched  old  west,  can  appreciate  and  sym- 
pathize with  your  problems. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  wltneased  first  hand  how 
Aiistrallan  engineers  are  reversing  the  flow 
of  the  Snowy  River  watarahed  to  bring  watar 
and  electric  power  to  farms,  crcharda,  cattle 
and  sheep  stations,  and  to  pltlea  hundreds  at 
miles  away. 

Normally  you  have  abundant  water  on' 
your  ccMst  but  your  interior  country  Is  dry  as 
powder.  So  you  are  tunnelling  through  the 
mountains  to  feed  the  waters  of  the  Snowy 
River  and  ita  trlbutariea  to  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  acres  of  fertile  but 
parched  land. 

Auatralla,  like  countrlea  on  every  continent 
haa  deserta  potentially  productive  if  water 
could  be  brought  to  them. 

My  wife  and  I  haven't  been  In  Australia 
very  long,  but  one  of  tbe  things  we  have  dcme 
is  visit  that  metropolis  of  the  center,  Alice 
Springs.  Diulng  our  short  visit  there  I 
stopped  to  talk  with  a  senior  citizen  of  Alice 
Springs  who  vras  carefully  watering  a  plot 
of  green  grass  not  much  bigger  than  the  rug 
In  my  office. 

"Pretty  hard  to  keep  it  green".  I  said  to ' 
him. 
"Tep",  he  aaid. 

"I  understand  you  dont  gat  much  rain 
here",  I  said. 

"Nope",  he  said,  and  kept  right  on  aprta- 
kling  Us  carpet  of  grass. 

"Well.  Just  how  much  rain  do  you  get  here 
in  a  year?"  I  asked. 

"Aw ,  he  said.   "The  average  ralnfaU 

ia  eight  Inchea  a  year — but  we  never  get  itr 
As  man  becomes  more  civilized  and  soplila- ) 
tlcated;  as  econonUes  change  from  prlnoary . 
to  secondary  Industry;  above  all,  as  national 
birth  rates  rise  and  medical  progress  slows 
down  the  death  rate,  the  population  of  this 
globe  Increases  more  and  more  rapidly.  So 
does  man's  need  for  water  even  more  so. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  people  who  dis- ' 
agree.    I  know  qidte  a  few  who  say:  Who 
needa  water  while  thwe  ia  plenty  of  beer  and  ■ 
whiaky? 

Indtiatrlaliaatlon  IntMialflea  the  need  for 
water.    In  one  American  industrial  area  w»- ) 
tar  conaumption  haa  inoraaaad  mora  than  7f 
timea  aince  1900,  while  the  popxUatlon  haa 
not  quite  tripled.    A  large  staal  mill  may 
use  as  much  as  aXKW  million  galltma  of  watar 
a  day — enough  to  fill  the  domeetlc  needa  of  a  . 
city  of  aeveral  million  people.    Steal,  papei; 
and  chenolcal  planta  and  oil  reflnerica  are  big ; 
uaera  of  water.    All  Induatry  needa  water  in 
quantity  to  coiA,  waah,  grade  and  process  raw 
materiala.    The  entrn  9t  water  ia  needed  to 
power  the  machines  of  industry,  and  toc*«r«. 
loaps  carry  the  goods  at  trade. 

Aa  subatantlated  by  your  own  watar  re- 
search foundation  the  pomt  ia  made  perhapvy 
more  forcefully: 

That  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel  raqiUree  Urn 
use  of  800  tone  of  watar. 

A  loaf  of  bread  reivesente  the  use  at  over 
3^  tons  of  water  from  aeed  antartng  that 
ground  to  baking.  > 

And  oaeh  Australian  ussa  168  tone  of  watar ' 
during  a  year. 

Wo^  tt  U  not  my  intention  to  waste  oar 
tiina  diacniBslng  in  how  many  waya  thia  Ufa-  ' 
glilngmttwal    watar   iawttaltona.  A11«M 
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.  la  trylDf  to  do  aonethlnc  »t)cut  thmm.  Z 
than  UM  mjr  Urns  todaj  tailing  you  about 
wmtmr  iMMrcb  In  tlxe  UUtad  8UtM  and  tb/b 
effort  to  bwt  um  our  water  reoourcw. 

Prwldant  Lyndon  B.  Jobnaon  baa  empba- 
alMd  and  raampbaalMd  tba  urgency  of  In- 
cnaalng  tba  aupply  of  fTeab  water  In  Amar- 
loa  and  ararywbera  alae. 

Tbara'a  no  doubt  about  tba  Prealdent'a  per- 
aonal  Intareat  In  water.  In  tba  first  place  be 
lovee  bla  own  land,  tba  L.  B.  J.  Rancb,  deeply 
and  paaatonately— getting  water  to  bla  paa- 
turat  and  controlling  tba  traacberous  Uttla 
Pederaalea  Mint  wblcb  runa  In  front  of  tba 
raneb  house  an  ever  preeent  concerns. 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  river  got  out  of 
control  and  the  bnndred-year  old  oaks  along 
Ita  banks  were  uprooted  and  all  the  neigh- 
bors moved  Into  the  house  with  Urs.  John- 
son for  the  day  and  night  tOI  the  water 
went  down.  This  Is  a  tiny  bit.  but  yon  see 
how  close  the  matter  la  to  Mm  personally. 
On  the  M9  picture,  the  isMe  aereen.  Lyndon 
JjDhnaon  did  bis  first  and  most  creative  leg- 
islative work  When  he  fkthared  the  Colorado 
River  Anthodty  which  ersatsd  sU  titgM*«<i 
lakas.  Conserving  millions  at  acre-feet  at 
water,  producing  millions  of  kilowatts  of 
power,  removing  for  ever  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  flood  damages  ttam  thou- 
sands of  people,  nghttng  the  lights  In  10,000 
farm  homes.  This  was  SO  years  ago  Imt  his 
Interest  and  his  oloeensss  to  the  water  prob- 
lem has  not  diminished  a  Jot— It  Is  In  his 
heart  every  day  and  It  to  his  desire  to  share 
the  same  benefits  with  people  all  over  the 
world. 

Conasrvatlon  of  water  reeourees  has  been 
the  coaoam  of  private  Individuals  and  of 
the  tTnlted  Statee  Oovamment,  I  expect,  ever 
rinoe  the  National  Oovamment  united  oar 
talnly  for  the  laat  one  hundred  years.  And 
reaearch  Increaeee  all  the  time. 

tight  executive  departmenta  or  agendee 
of  the  United  Statea  Federal  Oovamment  are 
eunently  atudylng  water  reeouroee.  They 
sponsor  1.800  research  projects  In  tnstltu- 
tlona  and  unlvarsltles.  x 

■xpendlture  thto  year  for  federant-epon- 
aoced  reeearch  exceeds  100  million  dollars, 
"nus  does  not  tndude  the  actual  construc- 
tion costs  of  water  control  and  produottoo 
faculties.  Bach  year  our  effort  increaeee. 
This  year  by  16  par  cent  more  than  last  year. 

President  Johnson  has  vigorously  presssd 
the  water  reeourees  program  forward  and 
•kpanded  It.  Be  itrussM  especially  desalt- 
ing sea  water.  Droughts  are  ocmmonidaea 
In  the  South.  Uld-West  and  the  West  of 
the  united  States.  But  last  year  dioughta 
htt  our  normally  humid  Beat  Coast.  Ilore 
than  apple  pte  or  choe^ato  lee  ereem.  lee 
water  to  the  great  American  dish.  Last  sum- 
aser  water  was  so  soaroe  In  Mew  Totk  Otf 
that  leetauianta  ware  fined  for  eec^lng  tt 
wHhoat  a  spectfle  requeet.  New  Totk  dtf 
cooMnt  afford  to  waste  a  drop. 

X  know  Prmdent  Johnson  mighty  wtiU 
and  he  wasn't  fooling  whan  ha  told  hii 
setaoce  advlaor.  Or.  Donald  F.  BonUg.  that 
ha  wanted  the  dsaaltti^  of  ssa  watsr  to  be 
ptOBued  by  the  Federal  Oovamment  "aa 
urgently  as  If  you  knew  you  were  going  to 
ran  out  of  drinking  water  within  sis 
moDtha.**  The  FrssMant  predlote  that  "we 
shsU  make  the  great  breakthrough  before 
the  calendar  tarns  to  lOtO." 

ThaVh  What  the  FreeMent  said  laat  Augvat 
wben  ha  Mgaed  the  legislation  fbr  IW  mil- 
lion dollars  for  an  economically  praettoal 
weans  of  taming  salt  water  Into  trsah. 

Bvan  though  the  chei^eet  and  beat  maana 
of  lenovlng  salt  and  purifying  watsr  may 
BO*  ba  tn  band  new  «ba  gD<4head  f»  aav- 
•ral  planto  eapable  of  'ti«Mnt«^  i^gg 
aaoute  e(  ttmta  watir  art  batng  ptaaned 
fbr  New  Terk.  OaUfomla.  and  ~ 
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haniad  at  faaat  10  paraent  of  New  Tortt  Oltra 
prsssnt  needs.  The  plant  to  UO  tlmea  blggar 
than  any  other  such  plant  In  America  and 
wfll  also  produce  electrical  power  as  a  by- 
produet. 

The  D^artment  of  the  Interior  along  with 
the  Atomic  Bnergy  Oommlsslon  and  the 
IfetropoUtan  Water  District  of  CaUfomla. 
ai»  making  a  feaslblltty  study  for  a  plant  to 
produae  IM  million  gallons  of  fresh  watsr 
from  salt  per  day.  Our  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Stuart  Udan.  bopee  to  produce  thto 
water  at  83  oenta  per  thousand  gallons  and 
gaaerata  eheap  electrical  power  at  the  same 
time. 

Uy  own  hooM  State  of  Tsias  baa,  at  Vtse- 
port.  Texas,  on  the  giilf  coast,  one  of  five 
experimental  deeallnlaatloo  plante  capable 
of  jtrodudng  l/MO  gallone  of  fteeh  water 
par  day.  Tb  prove  America  keepe  no  eeerets 
about  fresh  water  productton  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Preeldent  Johnson  recently  in- 
vited 96  imbssssdnrs  and  one  mlntoter  to 
fly  to  fteeport  In  hto  own  plane  to  Inspect 
thto  project. 

m  March  of  thto  year  two  major  Items  of 
the  President's  daeaUnlaatlon  plana  moved 
ateadlly  forward.  The  huge  Lee  Angelea 
plant  entered  the  design  study  phaae.  Thto 
plant  aided  by  atomic  energy  as  a  source  of 
fuel  will  produoe  100  mllllan  gallons  of  water 
per  day  along  with  lA  million  kUowatta  of 
eleetrleity.  Ihto  would  produce  sufllclsnt 
water  and  power  for  a  city  about  the  else 
of  Sydney  or  Uelboume.  The  water  price 
to  expected  to  coet  approximately  S  Aua- 
traUan  eente  per  160  gallons  of  water— the 
approximate  average  d^ly  water  tise  by  each 
Australian.  Thto  price  to  lower  than  exist- 
ing natural  water  coeta  in  many  American 
and  other  foreign  coTmtriea. 

Stemming  from  talks  begun  In  1064.  a 
Bhntlar  project  to  being  seriously  studied  as 
an  Amertoan-Israel  cooperative  installation 
in  Israel.  Tbto  might  become  the  flrst  of 
the  huge  deeallniaatlon  Installations  to  be 
aotually  constructed.  The  plant  has  already 
been  Judged  technlcaUy  feasible  and  oould 
be  in  operation  by  1073.  Tlie  deaign  caUs  for 
a  production  of  150  mUllon  gallcBs  of  water 
daUy  along  with  300,000  kilowatte  of  power. 

Thto  last  October  the  JJS.  was  host  to 
represeuUUfss  of  68  countries  at  the  tint 
international  symposium  on  water  desalinl- 
aation. 

Mors  Ihan  l,aoo  sdentlste  and  engineers 
mat  for  a  week  to  exchange  ideas. 

Australia  was  rspweeuted  by  a  strong  dele- 
gatton  led  by  Dr.  Watsa  of  C5JJI.O.  Aua- 
traMo**  contribution  was  profound.  AU 
Americans  are  interested  in  your  spectacular 
progress  in  solar  dlstiUatton  and  in  your 
jgoPitoing  new  pmcaes  airotherm.  We  also 
wateh  wttb  interest  your  reeearch  projecte  on 
watsr  conssrvatlon  and  cloud  seeding.  But 
moat  of  an,  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  on 
your  suoeessful  snowy  mountains  scheme. 

Again  I  strees  of  my  country's  sincere  offer 
to  work  with  other  nations  in  solving  the 
water  problem.  In  hto  welcoming  addrees  at 
tbe  opening  of  the  First  International  Sym- 
poeium  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  Stuart 
UdaU,  stated  in  precise  terms  the  sort  of  oo- 
operaUon  the  United  Statea  to  prepared  to 
give.  Tbe  United  States  wiU  supply  other 
countrtee,  on  a  reciprocal  basto,  resnlte  of  re- 
search being  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Offlce  <a 
SaUna  Water  and  will  assist  them  in  thebr 
nattomal  water  surveys  and  bsip  in  the  train- 
ing of  their  technicians. 

Beelptoeate;  cooperate:  assist.  Thsee  are 
key  words.  VMendly  words.  Worte  with  a 
in 


[ca  clalma  no  comer  on  all  the  bralna 
wa  need  to  aolve  the  water  problama.  But 
we  fervently  believe  that  oooparatton  fbr 
eommon  good  wUl  multiply  the  bsnaflte  far 
everyone. 

-Thto  la  no  pcdlcy  of  hlgh-aooadlag  talk. 
I  haivo  reesntty  had  tbe  pleesura^  on  betaaU 
of  tka  united  States  Oovamment,  of  pia- 


■entlng  the  Oovemment  of  Australia  with 
tbe  first  13S  reporte  of  the  Offlce  of  R«ittit 
Water  avaUable  to  Australian  researchan 
through  the  Csiro  Central  library. 

NO  string  to  attached  savs  a  pledge  of  t»> 
dprocatlon.  That  to,  we  gladly  share  the  t«> 
suite  of  our  intensive  research.  We  ask  la 
retxim,  only  the  same  resulte  of  studies  pro- 
duced by  Australia.  These  are  being  pro- 
vided. Australia  has  top-notch  ectentlsto 
who  can  contribute  proportionately  every  bit 
as  much  as  we  can.  So  It's  a  fair-dlnkrua 
trade,  mates  I 

Australia  has  more  arid  wasteland  tbaa 
America,  but  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  start 
of  great  oases  of  fertile  lands  in  tbe  arl4 
parte  of  both  oxir  countries,  oases  of  plenty 
from  land  once  useless. 

I  repeat,  I  hope  without  boring  you,  Aus- 
tralia to  America's  closest  friend  and  ally. 
We  have  no  better.  We  are  so  alike  In  to 
many  ways.  And  I  am  certain  that  water  re- 
search to  one  of  the  areas  In  which  we  eaa 
show  the  world  the  real  meaning  of  coUab^ 
ration. 

While  I  am  privileged  to  live  in  this  won- 
derful, friendly  country  I  shall  seise  every 
opporttmlty  to  point  out  thto  very  special 
collaboration.  I  believe  in  it.  I  believe  «s 
can  do  it.  And  I  beUeve  that  working  to- 
gether we  can  do  It  quicker  and  better. 


There  boing  no  objectkm.  :ie  editorial 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  EDTTOR  ATTACKS 
JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  heartening  of  recent  develop- 
ments on  the  American  political  scene  la 
tbe  manner  in  which  some  responsible, 
oonaervative  Americans  are  awakening  to 
and  reacting  to  the  dangers  of  extremlm 
in  our  political  life. 

Recently,  the  Rochester  Courier,  of 
Rochester,  NJI..  printed  an  editorial  re- 
garding the  John  Birch  Society.  The 
editorial  policy  of  the  Rochester  Courier 
it  generally  conservative,  and,  as  such,  it 
reflects  and  guides  the  views  of  many  of 
its  readers.  But  the  conservatism  of  tlit 
Rochester  Courier,  to  be  fully  described, 
must  be  modified  by  the  adjective  "re- 
qTonsible." 

As  a  responsibly  conservative  news- 
paper, the  Rochester  Courier  has  drawn 
a  bead  on  an  organization  which  has  at- 
tempted to  mask  its  totaliUrian  goals 
under  the  guise  of  American  conserva- 
tism— the  John  Birch  Society.  In  an 
editorial  titled  "John  Blrchers  Uncov- 
ered" the  editor  of  the  Courier  sums  w 
his  views  as  follows.    He  says: 

We  aee  the  John  Birch  Society  as  a  thrsst 
to  the  freedom  of  thto  nation. 

I  believe  that  this  is  as  clear  a  state- 
ment describing  the  extremist  groups  In 
our  midst  as  any  ever  published. 

New  Hampshire  has  its  fair  share  of  ex- 
tremists of  the  right,  and  I  imagine  that 
it  toiA  courage  for  the  Rotdiester  Courier 
to  print  this  editorial.  I  think  that  the 
editor  of  the  Courier  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  work.  I  hope  that  more  and  more 
New  Hampshire  conservatives  will  come 
to  the  realization  that  they  are  being 
taken  in  by  organizations,  which  like  tbe 
John  Birch  Society,  mask  their  dicta- 
torial goals  under  the  guise  of  conservs* 
tiflm. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tbe  editorial  fiom  the  May  IX 
106^  Rochester  Courier,  titled  "John 
Blrobors  Uncorared."  be  minted  in  the 
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was  ordered  to  be  minted  tn 
■I  follows: 

JoKW  BxaoRzsa  Ui 

A  John  Birch  Society  oflldal,!  tn  Portland. 
Mi.,  tost  week,  uncovered  th«  John  Birch 
Bedety  for  what  it  raaUy  to:  /  '  ^  ■ 

fess  M  ite  goal,  the  imposition 
imt  dictetorshlp"  on  the  ' 

Thomas  J.  Davto.  sastem  . 
niaaons  for  the  eodety  said  _ 
is  the  worst  f onn  of  govenum 
on  to  say  that  "a  benevolent 
tbe  Ideal  form  of  government' 

We  would  assume  the  b 
eoukl  have  the  neoesaary  . 
bis  "benevolent"  rules  and 
tbe  populace,  whether  the  p 
igrse  or  noti 

Dictetorshlp.  by  definition. 

vested  with  absolute  authority] 
Issder  or  guide  to  direct  the 
duct  of  others". 

Ihts  to  lu,  would  mean  a 
the  power  and  authority  to  . 

best  for  the  people,  and  the  m(__ 

Us  will  by  whatever  means  he  jeees  fit.  An 
ttoellent  example  of  thto  mayl  be  seen  by 
studying  tbe  htotory  of  Italy,  4bder  Benito 
lCuss(dlnl,  Oermany  under  AdolriHltlw.  and 
the  preeent  government  under  hm  Oommu- 
Dlst  tyranny. 

To  us  It  makes  little  different  who  gives 
the  orders.  Whether  it  to  tbe  Hght  or  the 
left    If  freedom  to  lost,  then'  ^the  master 


heRsoou. 


which 

'benevo- 

loan  peoqiile. 

of  public 

'democracy 

He  went 

ktorshlp  to 

it  dlctetor 

enforce 

itlons  on 

were  to 

'one  In- 
a  supreme 
ion  or  con- 

who  baa 

Ids  what  to 

to  enf  croe 


to  enforce 
who  ra- 

|tbe  leader- 
tee  a  bul- 
are  made 


:ed  down 

le.    They 

many  of 

e    Oerman 

and  feared 

preachea 

tbe  other 
"we  offer 
responsi- 


mskes  the  dectolons,  has  the  po 

these  decisions,  and  to  punlah 

lUt  the  "benevolent"  will. 
The  John  Birch  Society,  und_ 

■hip  of  one  Robert  Welch,  drc 

letln  In  which  the  leader's  desi 

known  to  those  who  support 
The  American  Nasi  Party  to 

upon  and  U  the  subject  of  rt. 

wear  uniforms  and  have  adop 

the  mannerisms    famlltar    to 

Rszts.    Thto  organization  to  ha 
with   ample   reason.    Thto   out 

racism,  bigotry  and  bate. 

The   John   Birch    Society,    _ 
hand,  mouths  such  platitudes 

nothing  beyond  their  own  sense ^ 

hlllty."  In  referring  to  what  the  American 
Kegro  could  expect  from  the  Society;  they 
cm  the  civil  righu  movement  a  '^fl-aud,"  and 
•sy  that  the  concept  of  civil  rtghte  should 
not  be  promulgated  for  any  grou  a. 

The  Society  calls  for  the  Intro*  !hctton  into 
the  American  school  system  of  sv  dh  books  aa 
*e  Blue  Book,  the  OlvU  Rlghte  jacket,  the 
ulf  Packet,  the  Warren  Impeacha  k^nt  Packet 
•nd  the  Politician.  ) 

Conservatism  to  a  fine  thing.  >  But  like 
snything  else,  it  may  be  carried  \^  extremes. 
There  are  many  who  would  Uktj  to  see  the 
ttaeral  government  slow  down,  iligeet  some 
"the  proJecU  and  programs  aliaady  devel- 
oped before  going  on  to  new  ani  I  ever  more 
teetly  ideaa.    Thto  type  of  conittvatlsm  to 

This  newspaper  feeto  that  the  ijohn  Birch 
society  has  as  Ite  ultimate  aim  t  t|e  destruc- 
wm  of  the  form  of  government  vhlch  we  in 
America  now  enjoy.  There  to  no  father  con- 
auslon  which  may  be  drawn  fron  What  they, 
teamseives.  say.  We  f  eel  it  to  an^tfcuHaatlon 
Which  should  be  classed  in  the  sahle  category 
M  any  other  which  sedcs  to  Imprison  and 
•nelave  people. 

It  has  been  said  here  before.  tU  will  be 
"W  again  and  again,  so  long  iithe  need 
?«>»lM.  that  it  matters  not  one  |4t  whether 
wJ-r*,^!!?  "*^~  '''°™  "»  right  or  the  toft, 
rf^  T*!?"?- **'*°**"  *"«°*'y  «a '  "»  rii^te 

f  u^^ilfTuS.S.""^'*^  **■  ''*'*^ 

Any  type  of  dictetorshlp  to  reiugnant  to 
Wyone  who  calls  himself  an,  Ams  r  wmTThe 
tesic  rtghte  of  the  Oonstltutlon  i  bleb  men 
have  fought  and  died  to  preeervi  for  nearly 


zoo  yeers,  are  "the  right  to  Uf  e.  Ubecty.  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Life  under  a  dlctetor  would  be  intdaralde. 
Bven  though  we  disagree  strongty  with  the 
Chief  Jtistlee  of  the  UaKad  Stataa  Supreme 
Court,  Karl  Warren,  on  some  iasuee  and 
decisions  which  he  reporte,  we  do  not  feel 
he  to  etther  a  Communist,  nor  a  "tool  at  the 
Communist  conq>iracy",  whloh  the  John 
Birchen  have  steted  that  he  waa. 

We  would  hope  that  Americans  who  feel 
that  people  in  public  oOee  an  not  doing 
that  which  they  should,  would  choose  to  go 
to  the  poUs  and  defeat  them,  rather  t>»«T, 
place  their  destinies  under  the  control  of 
even  a  "benevotont  dlctetor". 

Just  in  caae  any  far-left  ultra-Uberal  de- 
rivee  any  comfort  from  our  stand,  or  gate  any 
idea  that  we  also  do  not  fear  and  vlolentty 
oppose  the  destruction  of  our  fcum  of  gov- 
ernment from  leftist  groupe,  let  thto  para- 
graph alert  them  to  our  oonoem  in  t>ii« 
direotton. 

The  danger  from  the  far  left  to  far  mora 
st^htotlcated.  as  Ite  Intent  Ues  deep  below 
the  surface  like  a  dangerous  Iceberg.  There- 
fore It  to  probably  more  evU  than  the  foroee 
of  the  ri^t  who  at  leaat  make  their  Inten- 
tions known. 

There  to  no  doubt  that  Communism  still 
seeks  to  take  over  thto  nation.  But  the 
tactics  of  the  John  Birch  Society  to  under- 
mine the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
duly  elected  pubUc  oOoiato  to  aimed  to  bring 
the  Anurtcan  people  to  the  point  that  they 
wlU  turn  to  the  Birchen  for  leadership,  at 
which  time,  we  assume,  the  l>enevolent  dlc- 
tetor would  be  enthroned,  and  undying  al- 
legiance would  be  swom  to  him. 

We  see  the  John  Birch  Society  as  a  threat 
to  the  freedom  of  thto  nation.  We  ask  each 
and  every  person  to  explore  deeply  the  a<m« 
and  objectlvea  of  tbto  organliatlon  l>efore 
becoming  enamored  of  it. 

If  everyone  wlU  do  thto,  we  believe  the 
John  Birch  Socftoty  will  soon  beoome  a  fact 
in  history,  not  the  dynamic  force  tn  Ameri- 
can p«^tica  which  It  setics  to  be. 


It  is  my  firm  hot>e  that  this  bill'  f- 
oeives  favorable  oonstdeimtioo  by  tb» 
Housing  Subcommntee  and  tbe  BaOklttg 
and  Currency  Committee,  and  tbat  It  Is 
PMsed  by  Congress  before  adjournment. 

I  ask  unanimous  oonsent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlele 
was  ordered. to  be  pxiated  in  the  Rscoan. 
as  follows: 


Raai.  Paopxarr  nr 


Ukaui 
Mawr 


PLAN   NEEDED   TO   RESCUE   MANY 
HISTORIC  BUnDINaS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
most  pleased  recently  to  read  an  article 
in  the  April  28,  1966  issue  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Law  Weekly,  miblished  at  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  en- 
titled "Plan  Needed  To  Rescue  Many 
Historic  Buildings."  This  article  was 
written  by  a  distinguished  former  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Alabama,  the  Honorable  Albert  W. 
Rains,  who  for  years  was  chairman  of 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  He  floor- 
managed  in  the  House  a  major  portion 
of  the  housing  legislati(xi  that  we  have 
in  effect  today. 

Mr.  Rains  writes  that  there  is  great 
need  for  an  awakening  of  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  our  cultural  and  archi- 
tectural heritage  and  for  Federal  assist- 
ance in  this  field.  Too  often  the  buU- 
donr  or  human  neglect  erase  forever 
precious  and  glorious  landmarks  of  the 
past,  which  upon  reflectian  we  would  not 
allow  to  happen. 

I  could  not  agree  more  thoroughly  with 
Mr.  Rains.  On  March  17.  1966. 1  intio- 
duoed  in  the  Soiate  for  myself  and  sev- 
eral Senators  S.  3097.  which  would  pro- 
vide financial  and  other  aids,  trader  the 
Bousing  Act  of  1949  and  related  Federal 
ITTOgrams,  to  encourage  and  assist  in  tho 
preservation  and  maintenance  of  1^ 
toric  structures. 


Bon»- 
neas 

(By  AlbartU.  Bains) 
(Albert  Bains  was  a  msmber  of  the  BOuee 
of  Bepreaentetivee  fram  194S  until  1006.  f^ 
fifteen  yean,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Honelng  Subcommittee  whieh  wrote  many  o. 
ttie  preeent  housing  and  urban  developaaaBxt 
Btetutee.  He  to  now  in  private  praetlee  la 
Oadaden,  Alabama,  and  aervee  aa  Oouaaei  for 
the  Joint  Oounofl  on  Boueiag'aad  UMiaa  De- 
velopment. During  the  past  year  he  eerved 
as  ohairman  of  the  ^Molal  Commlttae  on 
Historic  Preservation,  a  task  force  that  in- 
eluded  three  Cabinet  oOcen.  The  nrruMM^H 
made  by  Mr.  Baina  in  thto  artlcto  have  been 
inoorponted  m  leglalatlan  now  under  eon- 
aldention  in  Congress.) 

If  it  can  be  said  that  thsre  to  a  new  awafeen- 
Ing  of  interest  la  the  preeervatlan  of  our 
cultural  and  architectural  heritage.  It  must 
be  added  that  never  was  the  need  for  it 
greater. 

Since  World  War  n  a  great  wave  of  urbaal- 
aation  haa  been  sweeping  aeroea  the  Nation. 
And  such  to  the  rate  of  growth  that  in  the 
next  forty  yean  the  United  Stetee  wlU  have 
to  build  more  homes,  more  sohooto,  man 
stores,  more  faotoriee,  more  publlo  f aeUltlaa 
of  aU  klhda  than  in  the  eimre  prerious  his- 
tory of  the  country. 

Out  of  the  turtraleaee  of  buUdlng.  tearing 
down  and  rebuilding  the  face  of  *mw1<». 
more  and  more  AmarioanB  have  come  to  leal- 
teethat  aa  the  future  replaoea  the  paat,  it  de- 
stroys much  of  tbe  physical  evidence  of  the 
past. 

Our  Nation  began  with  migntlona.  grew 
with  migrations  and  reaoains  a  nation  of 
people  on  the  move.  Few  of  us  have  >«M 
close  ties  with  the  land  and  with  plaMs  and 
buildings.  The  natural  resiut  in  too  many 
cases  has  been  a  neglect  of  starting  polnte 
and  an  indifference  to  our  culttn«l  timU  of 
buildings  and  places.  Tbto  to  what  we  ai« 
trying  to  correct. 

HanotrsL  flam  ubokd 

The  current  paos  of  preservation  effort  to 
not  enough.  It  to  aa  though  the  pnearva- 
tion  movement  were  trying  to  ttmveh  up  a 
down  escalator.  The  time  has  ooom  for  bold. 
new  measures  and  a  national  plan  of  motloB 
to  insure  that  we,  our  chUdren  and  future 
genenttons  may  have  a  genuine  oppoctu- 
nlty  to  appreciate  and  to  enjoy  our  rtab 
heritage. 

The  United  Stetee,  with  a  Short  history 
and  an  emphasto  on  ite  economic  growth,  hss 
left  historic  prsssrvatlon  primarily  to  private 
Intereete  and  efforte  In  the  older,  blstory- 
oonsclous  countries  ot  Burope.  preservation 
leadership  has  been  provided  primarily  by 
government. 

As  to  apparent  ttaia  a  study  of  various 
laws  and  programs, 'govemmentBl  oonoem 
for  historic  preeerratlon  la  the  United  Statee 
haa  been  limited  at  all  levtfs.  with  earns 
notebto  exoeptlons. 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  laws  now  in  effeot 
which  mention  prsssrvatlon  dlrsotly  iwrhid* 
the  Anttqultlee  Act  of  toot,  written  to  protect 
blstorlo  monuraewte  on  Oovamment  proiH 
erty:  an  act  eetabHsMng  tbe  National  Park 
Service  in  1918:  the  Klataric  Sttss  Act  of  1896, 
which  deflnee  the  national  poUoy  of  praaerva- 
Uon  for  publlo  oae;  tbe  act  of  1M0.  whleh 
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ttgaal  TtuM  tat  Btatocte  ITiMnatlon;  and 
tlM  8ei««iiC  Acta  <rf  19tt  and  10Cft  vhleti  fkv* 
to  tb*  PaiMrtoMnt  <tf  Honatng  and  urban 
Davatopnant  pomra  to  qm  Ftdaral  foada  to 
aoqolra  opan  qiaoa  and  to  mora  blstorto 
atnKtttraa  in  urban  raMiral  araaa. 

maioMiti  TALuaa  nannTaD 

ir  tha  utaaarnaUoiv  BiOMaMnt  la  to  ba  aue- 
,  nmuat  go  bayood  tovlnc  brlcka  and 
,  It  moat  go  bayood  aimnc  ooeaalODal 
hiatacte  houaai  and  opanlng  muaamna.  Xl 
muat  ba»oaa  than  a  eult  of  antlqnartana.  It 
muat  doaaofa  than  larafo  a  (av  pcaeloaa  na- 
■hrlnaa.  It  muat  attampt  to  glva  a 
of  orlantatlon  to  our  aodety.  ualng 
atmotuna  and  objaeta  of  tha  past  to  aatab- 
Uah  Taluaa  of  tlma  and  plaoa. 

TlUa  maana  a  raodantatton  of  outlook  and 
aff  ort  In  aararal  waya. 

Vteat.  tha  praaarvatlon  movamant  muat  rao- 
ogalaa  tha  Importanoa  of  arehltacfeura,  daatgn 
and  aathattca  aa  vaU  at  hlatorle  and  cultural 
valuaa.  TtioaavhotfaaauraabuUdlnff  for  iti 
plaaalng  appaaranoa  or  local  aantlmant  donot 
find  It  laaa  Inportant  baoauaa  It  laoka  pr^^ 
hlatorta  eradantiala. 

Saoond.  ttia  naw  prcaai  vaUuu  must  look 
bayood  tha  IndlTldoal  building  and  lndlTld> 
ual  landmark  and  ctjoown  ItMlf  with  tha  hla- 
totlo  and  arehltacturalljr  Taluad  araaa  and 
dlatrlcta  which  eoattatn  a  apacdal  meaning  for 
tha  oonmunlty.  A  hutorlc  nalgbborbood.  a 
Una  oU  atraat  of  housaa.  a  TlUaga  graan.  a 
OQlaaful  aaarka^laea.  a  aeortbouae  aquara.  an 
aathatle  quality  at  tha  townacapa— aU  muat 
faU  within  tha  aooeam  of  tha  praaenratlon 
mownant.  It  makaa  llttla  aanaa  to  fight  for 
tha  praaarratlon  of  a  hlatorle  bouaa  aat  ba> 
twaan  two  amrioa  atatlona,  and  at  tha  same 
tlma  toltaat9_an^ao|lre  area  of  apadal  ohann 
or  impoMMMa  In  tha  aooimunlty  which  la  ba- 
ing  nibbled  away  by  incompatible  uaea  or 
alow  dacay^  / 

nurd,  If  tha  eflort  to  pteaer^u  hiitorlo  and 
arohltacturaUy  HgnMlcant  araaa  as  w^  aa 
IndlTldual  bulldlnci  la  to  auoaaad.  Intenslva 
thought  and  study  moat  ba  glvan  to  aoo- 
nomle  oondlUans  and  tax  pollolea  which  wUl 
affect  onr  efforts  to  preserve  such  areaa  aa 
UTing  parta  of  the  community. 

TOTAL  HsatTAoa  ooK ssnasD 

Xn  aum,  If  we  wish  to  have  a  future  with 
greater  meantog,  we  must  concam  ourselvea 
not  only  With  tha  hlstorle  blghUgr.ta,  but  wa 
mtist  be  oonoamad  with  tha  total  harttaga  of 
tha  Nation  and  all  that  la  worth  preaarvlng 
frocn  our  past  as  a  :mng  part  of  the  jn'eeent. 

To  carry  out  tha  goals  of  historic  pre^«rva- 
tlon  a  oamprahanafra  nattcoal  plan  of  acdon 
ia  ImparaUva.  Bndi  a  plan  will  encourage, 
improve  and  ralnfcrca  public  and  private 
teadarahlp. 

Many  Individuals  and  private  organlxatlona 
hnva  woakad  long  and  hard  to  preearve  tha 
ph^^loal  avManoaa  of  our  heritage  which  wa 
ara  privUaged  to  enjoy  today.  Public  agan- 
dea  have  alao  made  a  subatantlal  oootribu- 
tloa.  But  to  meat  the  currant  crisis  and  to 
aoealarmta  tha  pace  of  hlatorle  preaarvatton 
wa  naad  to  increaae  tha  amount  of  Oovam- 
nent  support  and  Joint  public  and  private 
efferta. 

■oaorauu*  ooonTUaa  aoccaaaruL 
Our  tnkUtlons  dlffar  from  those  of  Kuzo- 
pean  oountrlaa.  but  va  ha«e  much  to  le«m 
from  European  aoqpecianca.  The  weight 
whtoh  Kuropaan  gotamments  give  to  hlstorio 
preaaivaVuu  laaa  raaoltad  in  suooaaafol  pro- 
grama  for  savinc  raotorlng  and  raoooalfuoft- 
tag  mnny  diffaiwM  typaa  of  buUdlacs  for 
yf**»  OMa.     niaia  Is  an  axceUent  object 

la&img  hlatorta  bulldtaprand  areas  as  Uvtng 
parts  of  aaaunoBltlm  and  aa  suoceasful  eee- 
nnmlo  vantaf^a. 


A  national  plan  of  aatlon  for 
praaarratlon  ahould  Include  tha  following 


1.  A  oomprahanalva  statement  of  natlooal 
pohey  to  gulda  tha  actlvttlea  and  programa 
of  aU  Bsdaral  agandaa. 

a.  Tha  aatahllahmant  of  aa  Adviaory  Coun- 
cil on  Historic  Preaarvatton  to  provide  laad- 
arahlp  and  guidance  for  tha  direction  of 
Inter-agency  actions  and  to  provide  lialaoo 
with  State  and  local  govammanta,  public 
and  private  groupa  and  tha  general  public. 

8.  A  greatly  expanded  nattonal  reglatsr 
program  to  inventory  and  to  catalog  com- 
munltlea.  areaa,  atrueturea.  aitaa  and  obJacU; 
a  Federal  program  of  aasl stance  to  Stataa 
and  locaUttea  for  companion  programa;  and  a 
atrong  Federal  public  information  program 
baaed  on  tha  material  in  the  Register. 

4.  Added  authority  and  siiffldent  funds  for 
Federal  acqulsltton  of  threatened  buUdlngs 
and  sitae  of  national  hiatcrio  importance, 
and  expansion  of  the  uriian  renewal  program 
to  permit  local  noncaah  contrlbutlona  to  in- 
clude aoqulsitlon  of  historic  bulkUnvs  on  tha 
natlooal  reglatar,  both  within  and  outalde 
the  project  area. 

6.  Provialoa  for  Federal  loana  and  granta 
and  other  financial  aJd  to  facllltlea  and  ez- 
panalon  of  State  and  local  programs  of  his- 
toric preaervatlon. 

0.  Federal  financial  aid  to  and  thnnigh  tha 
National  Tnut  for  Historic  Preeervatlon  to 
assist  private  Intereat  and  activity  In  the 
preeervatlon  field,  for  educational  purpoeea 
and  for  direct  asalatance  to  private  property 
holdera. 


step  In  this  important  area  haa  Just  bsM 
taken  by  the  Houae  Agriculture  CommttlH, 

Spearheaded  by  R^.  Paoi.  H.  Todd  (]>> 
Mich.),  the  Committee  has  written  a'p(». 
vialon  into  the  Adrntnlstratlon's  "Food  ftt 
Freedom"  bill  specifically  authorising  the  «h 
of  local  curranclea  »^r"'"nii1f>ti>d  under  PJ^ 
480  food  aalea  for  "actlvitlaa,  where  partw- 
patloo  is  voluntary,  related  to  the  probtaw 
of  p<q>nlatlon  growth."  This  is  the  most  pea- 
itlve  congreeslonsl  mandate  so  far  given  to 
tha  Administration  for  aid  to  poptUatUa 
control  programa.  It  Is  a  broad  and  onia- 
strleted  mandate  which  could  open  the  way 
in  time  for  a  much  more  ambitious  respoaat 
to  oountrlaa  requeattng  173.  assistance.  To 
take  one  example,  tha  Todd  amendmant 
could  properly  be  Interpreted  by  aid  offlcUli 
aa  providing  a  go-ahead  for  the  um  of  XJS. 
owned  or  controlled  local  currencies  to  help 
underwrite  the  subsldlaed  mass  sale  of  cut- 
rate  contraceptlvea. 

At  preeent,  population  control  prognuni 
in  most  ald-recelving  countries  are  still  w 
limited  In  scope  that  the  United  Stotes  hsi 
not  been  asked  for  help  of  this  sort.  Tht 
VM.  role  in  the  period  immediately  ahead  li 
likely  to  be  a  matter  of  a  few  thousand  jeeps 
here  or  a  platoon  of  nurses  there.  LoOklai 
ahead,  however,  it  seems  unavoidable  that 
burgeoning  programs  reaching  Into  the  Utm 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  wlU  begta 
to  involve  very  significant  budgets.  Tba 
Todd  amendment  gives  the  Admlnistratloo 
new  latitude  In  planning  ways  to  put  TTA 
local  currency  holdings  to  good  use  on  the 
pcvulatton  battlefront. 


POPULATION  BfAMDATE 

Mr.  YAItBOROUOH.  Mr.  Presldait, 
the  May  IS  Washington  Post  contains  an 
editorial  calling  attention  to  "a  number 
of  straws  In  the  wind  which  Indicate  an 
encouraging  new  recognition  of  ttie  grav- 
ity of  the  world  pi^ulatlon  problem." 

Particularly  noteworthy  Is  the  action 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  In 
sptuMcaMs  authorizing  under  the  new 
food-for-treed<»n  program  the  use  of 
local  currencies  which  accrue  from  agrl- 
euHural  sales  abroad  for  family  planning 
programs.  This  amendment  was  spon- 
sored by  Representative  Paul  H.  Tobb,  of 
Michigan.  I  wish  to  congratulate  Con- 
gressman Todd  for  his  successful  efforts 
in  bringing  about  this  first  explicit  aetlon 
by  a  oommlttee  of  Congress  In  favor  of 
extending  governmental  assistance  to 
family  planning  programs.  As  the  co- 
author of  a  similar  Senate  amendment, 
I  hope  we  can  get  language  into  the 
Senate  bUl  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Poet  editorial 
be  printed  In  the  Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

POPOIUTION  IfAMDATB 

A  number  of  strawa  in  the  wind  indicate  an 
encouraging  new  rcoognltton  of  the  gravity 
of  tha  wcrld  pqpulatton  problem.  Five  hun- 
dred Catholic  aduoatora  have  formed  a  na- 
tional Commlttaa  on  Population  and  Ck>v- 
emment  Policy.  The  Under  Secretary  of 
SUte  for  PoUtleal  Affairs  haa  created  the 
poet  of  Special  Aasistant  for  Population 
ProMema,  and  a  new  Deputy  Aasistant  Sec- 
retary for  Sdanea  and  F^ulatlon  haa  baan 
named  in  tha  Department  of  Health.  Mwoa- 
tton  and  WeUara.  Senator  Roamrr  Kanowr 
urges  that  the  TTalted  Stetes  "stand  ready" 
to  aid  birth  control  programs  in  Latin  Amer- 
lea.   But  psrtispa  the  moat  significant  recent 


COMPZiETE  EXPOSURE— NO 
PRIVACY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  my  colleagues  in  this  body  know, 
I  have  been  attempting  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can public  of  the  many  areas  In  whioli 
their  privacy  Is  daUy  Invaded.  Tlik 
ranges  from  electronic  snooping  to  in- 
dustrial espionage,  from  domestic  bug- 
ging to  international  Intrigue. 

For  a  long  time.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  one  place  where  privacy  relsned 
supreme.  But  now,  I  am  sad  to  report 
even  a  man's  home  Is  no  longer  tali 
castle.  And.  of  more  tragic  sl^ilflcanoe, 
the  scientist  has  Invaded  that  place  of 
places— the  bathroom. 

Life  magazine,  in  an  editorial  com- 
moat,  says  that  "we  have  been  com- 
plete^ exposed."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert,  in  the  Ricoro,  the  edltoilsl 
which  appeared  in  the  May  20,  1966. 
issue  of  Life  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltorisl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscon, 
as  follows: 
M*acH  or  Scibmcb  ok  Pbivsct  n  thx  Bowi 

The  American  home  has  been  getting  som* 
rough  treatment  recently.  Its  sanctity  U  be- 
ing violated  by  snooping  devices.  But  id- 
ence  ts,  more  insidiously,  also  staging  a  msa 
aasault  on  the  sanctity  of  the  most  Intlmsti 
aspects  of  everyday  living. 

First  it  was  the  car.  That  ethereal  <D- 
bodlment  at  pride  and  fulfillment  was  re- 
vealed as  oold  metal  full  of  mecbanlcsl 
danger.  Wbilt  we  were  aaslmilaUng  thst 
upsetting  development,  the  reeearchers  went 
after  aleep.  Generally  when  we  puUed  up  tbs 
coven  we  looked  forward  to  blissful,  unsn- 
oumberad  peace.  No.  said  the  sclentlMs. 
stnqjping  on  electrodes.  Actually  sleep,  thiy 
said  In  a  new  analysla.  la  an  alanningly  tur- 
bulent conglomeration  of  Jumping  bnlB 
wavea,  rapid  aye  movementa  and  myoekiali 
JerkSL 
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sot  science's  a^Mtlte  waa  n  ^  satiated.  A 
BSMlve.  11-year  inquiry  oalled  Human  SexuM 
teiponse  agonizingly  diseectelj  love-making 
(Un.  April  23).  From  obseratton  of  hun- 
^nds  of  volunteers,  the  pas4on  of  inter- 
course was  dispassionately  anflyzed  In  sudi 
ttrms  as  "tension  Increment"  |  ind  "reacting 

UBlU."  I 

With  white-coated,  sterlllzM-gloved  sd- 
mtlsts  tramping  up  the  drimway,  barging 
tlirougb  the  front  door  and  awamUng  all 
over  the  house,  there  b*»  men  only  ooe 
ptsee  to  bide,  where  the  individual  could 
be  alone,  free  to  Indulge  In  liiratlonal  ber- 
ates without  feeling  be  wa4  about  to  be 
booked  up  to  an  electroencephalograph  and 
ibocked  Into  being  sensible.     I  I 

No  longM'.  That  last  barker  has  been 
breached.  Last  week  sclenc^i  entwed  the 
bathroom.  i  i 

The  American  bathroom— cnaclous,  Im- 
msculate,  qiarkllng  with  sh|^y  plumbing 
oonvenlencee,  soothed  with  pastel  shadee — 
was,  we  all  thought,  a  tribute  to  the  su- 
periority of  American  tecbnca^gy.  Indeed, 
u  a  last  refuge  of  privacy,  li '  Is  today  ac- 
corded a  lavlshneas  of  attention  unequaled 
•tnce  the  days  of  the  Roman,  empire. 

The  new  Oomell  report  (p.,  S4C)  speedi- 
ly lays  waste  to  such  frtvoUtt.  Relentless- 
tf.  It  subjects  bathrooms  to]  the  impreju- 
dleed  dlsclpllnee  of  "human  I  engineering." 
From  $100,000  worth  of  tlm^  and  motion 
•tudlee  and  other  technlquse.  It  ezpoeee 
aeores  of  silly  delusions  about  the  bathroom. 
Por  exajnple,  conunon  fauceta  are  not  only 
bud  to  use  with  soapy  hands,  but  get  In  the 
way.  The  report  concludes  tnit  the  bath- 
iDom  is  unsafe,  bopeleealy  antlqiiated  and  In- 
sdequate."  1 1 

Uke  the  other  scientific  ret^latlons,  this 
study  Is  naturally  agonizingly:  Valid.  When 
it  clinically  goes  into  detail  about  the 
*^udo  bath"  (to  relieve  nervpus  tension) 
or  the  bathroom's  widespread^  bse  for  such 
ooQhyglenic  functions  as  "sillklng,  crying, 
daydreaming  or  seeking  relief  from  one's  so- 
dal  role,"  one  must  smile,  gulp  and  admit 
Hist  ta  the  way  it  Is.  i 

Still,  It  is  all  somehow  a  uitle  sad.  No 
longer  la  there  any  excuse  for  wallowing 
happily  In  our  foolish  Tagarlas  about  the 
Inthroom  (or  the  car  or  sleep  or  sex).  We 
have  been  completely  expoaed.    Science  has 


pointed  the  way.    The  only 
do  now  ia  call  the  plumber. 


for  us  to 


THE  JET  AQE  IS  FINALIY  COMINa 

TO  NEW  enola:  i 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pi^dent,  oxx 
April  27  Vice  Chairman  RoMrt  T.  Mur- 
l^.  of  the  Civil  Aeronajncs  Board, 
made  a  very  informative  aiid  perceptive 
•peech  before  the  Manch^ter.  NJH.. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  H^j  painted  an 
impressive  picture  on  the  growth  of  our 
Nation's  airline  system,  particularly  In 
terais  of  operating  revenuaa  land  invest- 
ment. He  pointed  out  thai  i  the  vartety 
ot  new  Jet  equipment  on  ordler  win  pro- 
Tide  improved  service,  bothTbi  quality 
tnd  coverage,  to  small-  and  medium-size 
communities.  This  is  very  I^oouraglng 
to  those  of  us  in  northern  Htw  England 
who  for  too  long  a  time  hiave  si^er^ 
the  inconveniences  and  economic  disad- 
Witages  of  Inadequate  airllDe  service  in 
•nd  out  of  our  growth  centers. 

But  the  vice  chairman  made  a  very 
real  contribution  to  future  atrUne  policy 
thinking  whoi  he  said: 
_ft  seems  to  me  that  the  iMainaaa  com- 
Ounities  of  northern  New  Twa^^wd  have  a 
<l|ht  to  expect  that  in  the  ymn  ahead  a 
■ore  reasonable  choice  of  achiiiuled  airline 
■■^ce  WUl  be  available  at  th<^  home  alr- 
Pwts  for  both  paasengers  and  c  k^go  *"d  that 


expanded  service  will  be  available  to  points 
south  and  weat  of  Boston  and  New 
York  .  .  .  the  rationale  that  all  goods,  all 
mall  and  all  passengers  moving  to  and  from 
points  north  and  northeast  of  Boston  must 
funnel  through  the  Hub  City  is  not  neces- 
sarily i^pUcable  to  our  moat  modem  and 
advanced  mode  of  pubUc  transportatian — 
air  services. 

This,  of  course.  Is  a  very  significant 
point.  Where  tra£Bc  can  support  it — 
and  I  think  It  can,  as  northern  New 
England  realizes  its  potential— direct 
nonstop  or,  at  most,  one-stop  service 
must  be  scheduled  at  key  hours  to  major 
eastern  and  mldwestern  population  and 
business  centers.  This  will  encourage 
many  more  businessmen  and  tourists  to 
visit  our  fine  region  and  learn  about  its 
tronendous  natural  and  economic  re- 
sources. It  will  stimulate  our  New 
Englanders  to  seek  stronger  business  and 
social  ties  outside  our  region. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  learn  re- 
cently that  Northeast  Airlines,  which  Is 
the  main  trunkline  carrier  serving  New 
England,  had  on  order  12  B-727's  and  10 
Douglas  DC-9's,  plus  options  to  purchase 
10  additional  Jets.  In  addition,  I  imder- 
stand  that  Northeast  expects  to  receive  7 
PlI-227  aircraft  sometime  beginning  this 
summer  for  Intercity  service  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  introduction  of  this  new 
equipment  could  have  tremendous  Impact 
in  meeting  the  growing  air  service  needs 
of  our  area,  and  we  welcome  it.  We  must 
watch  this  very  closely  as  the  new  airline 
service  plans  develop.  But  the  most  Im- 
portant thing  to  northern  New  EIngland 
is  where  this  equipment  is  to  be  put  Into 
operation  and  what  schedules  are  de- 
veloped for  fast,  direct  transport  out  of 
New  England  cities  to  other  major  urbfui 
areaa. 

I  am  also  encouraged  by  the  Vice 
Chairman's  personal  recommoidations 
set  forth  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech. 
They  deserve  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues from  States  that  have  long  strug- 
gled to  Improve  their  airline  services. 
Mr.  Bflurphy  declared: 

First,  the  present  levti  of  air  servioea 
should  be  retained  aa  a  bedrock  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  for  the  future. 

Secondly,  airport  planning  and  devaiop- 
ment  ahould  seek  to  Improve  extsting  fadll- 
tlea  for  all-weather  opvntloaa  by  modem 
turbine  equipment. 

Third,  new  equipment  of  intermediate 
slae  and  range  should  be  fused  into  aerrtee 
as  rapidly  aa  posaible. 

Fourth,  the  special  need  for  improved 
freight  and  cargo  service  should  receive  equal 
consideration  with  that  for  improved  paa- 
senger  service. 

Fifth,  improved  through,  ain^e-jdane 
aendoe  beyond  Boston  and  New  York  to  the 
South  and  to  the  Weat  ahould  be  encouraged 
and  gradually  promoted  and  developed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Vice  Chairman 
Murphy's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcobo. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  addre« 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbooho. 
as  follows: 


ADOaOS       BT       THX       HOMOKABLS   ROSBR'      T. 

UvwTHT.  Vice  CKAxaicAH.  Crm,  A^icav- 
nca  BoAiB.  Bxroaa  the  SSth  Amruta. 
DiNNB  llkSTDia,  MaircHmot.  N&. 
Cbambb  or  OoiooBCB,  Aran.  37.  19M 
I  waa  particularly  hooored  to  t>e  invited  to 
Join  with  you  on  this  occasion  of  the  SSth 


Annual  Dinner  Meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  ot  GommerOe.  To  me.  It  Is  always 
pleaaant  to  JourtMy  from  Washington  and  to 
meet  with  fellow  dtieens  who  share  a  com- 
mon interest  in  the  advancing  progreee  of 
America's  economy,  particularly  oat  air 
transport  industry.  I  usually  learn  ftom 
these  visits  much  more  than  I  can  ever  im- 
part. And  I  am  ever  mindful  of  the  ancient 
comment  of  Socratea  or  perhaps  Zeno  the 
Stole  who  said.  'Mature  has  given  us  two 
ears  and  two  eyes  and  only  one  mouth  so 
that  we  may  see  and  hear  much  more  than 
we  spealc." 

Of  course,  I  am  no  stranger  here.  Not  In- 
frequently I  meet  with  yotir  able  and  out- 
standing Director  of  the  New  Hampahlre 
Aeronautics  Commlasion,  Captain  Roger 
Crowley,  who  is  certainly  one  of  the  ont- 
Btandlng  administrators  in  this  country. 
But  this  Is  my  first  opportunity  to  directly 
share  with  New  Hampshire  businessmen  a  few 
random  thoughts  on  the  status  of  our  na- 
tional and  international  air  transportation 
system  as  well  as  some  of  the  relevanclee  of 
Its  dynamic  growth  to  the  local  scene  here  in 
northern  New  England. 

Naturally,  this  is  an  area  with  which  I  have 
a  special  kinship.  And.  quite  naturally,  I 
am  aware  of  its  special  transportation  prob- 
lems. As  businasamen  each  of  you  haa  a 
special  Intereat  in  the  provision  and  develop- 
ment of  a  sound  transportation  system 
geared  to  meet  the  present  and  future  re- 
quirements of  the  region.  I  am  quite  mind- 
ful ot  the  faot  that  In  the  Statea  of  Maine 
and  New  Hampahlre  rail  passenger  sendee 
has  vanished.  Its  continuation  In  the  State 
of  Vermont  is  at  a  very  modest  leyel.  For  all 
practical  purpoeea  the  passenger  train  has 
gone  to  Join  the  fabled  gbotta  of  the  clipper 
ships  and  the  whalers  in  the  Valhalla  of 
yesteryear's  transportation  modea.  And.  aa 
one  who  has  traversed  the  area  ot  northern 
New  England  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Z 
have  some  appreciation  of  the  unique  prob- 
lems of  terrain  and  climate  which  poee  dif- 
ficultiea  for  even  automotive  transportation 
during  substantial  periods  of  the  year.  Sueb 
transportation  handlcmie.  of  course,  havs  a 
consequent  adverse  impact  upon  the  full 
development  ot  the  Industrial  and  recrea- 
tional eoonomles  which  are  so  important  to 
all  of  you.  Likewise,  they  underaoore  the  vital 
and  essential  role  which  air  transportation 
must  play  in  your  State. 

During  the  past  few  yaan.  however,  eome 
progress  haa  bem  made  in  the  improvement 
of  air  transpOTtatian  servioea  here  and.  yet, 
so  much  remalna  to  be  done.  Little  wonder, 
thm,  that  Z  cannot  venture  forth  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  attractive  mountains  and 
verdant  valleya  of  northern  New  Englanrt 
without  reoalllng  the  thought  ao  weU  ex- 
pressed by  the  famous  poet  of  your  neighbor- 
ing State  of  Vwmont.  Robert  Ftoat — 

"Tlie  woods  are  lovely,  dark  and  deep. 
But  Z  have  promises  to  keep. 
And  miles  to  go  before  Z  aleep." 

And  miles  to  go  before  Z  sleep— yes.  In  the 
transportation  sense  we  have  mllee  to  go  be- 
fore any  of  us  can  afford  to  rest. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  air  trane- 
portatlOD  industry  has  the  strength  and 
vitality  necessary  to  actively  promote  and 
further  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  area. 
And.  as  a  pr«lude  to  eome  oommeata  of  more 
loeal  application,  let  me  give  you  a  thumb- 
nail report  on  the  statua  of  our  national  and 
Intematlonal  air  traaaportatlon  system.  To- 
day, my  friends,  America's  airline  industry 
stands  at  the  pinnacle  of  success.  Moreover. 
there  ts  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
high-water  mark  ia  merely  the  threshold  to 
even  higher  levels  of  eoommlo  achievement 
in  the  yeara  ahead.  We  have  developed  the 
meet  exfeenstve.  the  aafest  and  moat  eoonoral- 
oaUy  vlaUe  air  transportation  aystsm  in  the 
world,  in  tarma  of  aervftee  to  the  pubUc  it 
has  no  peers  tisewhere.    In  proAtabUity  to 
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,,  J  it  hm  sio  otnuxtmvrt.  tti  atoty  to 
4M<tf  MxiulB[9(MirUi«iidrK|iid  taoluioloci- 
fm.  eh»B$0.  Smm  to  ma  UxliMtry  wbUh  to 
tb«  iMdbic  pobllo  oitrtUr  ol  Uutvolty  pw- 
WBfan  douMMoaUy  and  on*  wliich  curtM 
ttr—  out  of  avarir  four  panooa  travaUng 
OTCCMM.  A  wboto  n«w  gKoanXioa.  ot  joaag 
AMQ  and  woaoMi  wbo  u«  in  tun«  with  Mir 
■ttmwtl  M  an  aoeeptMl  nxxto  of  tnuiaportatloa 
an  MraUlag  ttaa  imnka  o(  iMwngtfi  •vary 
7Mr>  With  Ita  ImpcovMi  aqulpiBAnt  and  aOl- 
ctoa«  aanaffnant  tha  quaUty  ot  tha  acrvlea 
u  attnettac  n«w  cuatoman  arary  month. 
X^wt  yaar  tha  tmnkUna  raranua  paaaansar- 
nUaa  tnoraaaed  by  mora  than  17%— •  rata  of 
<ro»*h  far  In  ntnaii  ot  tha  arar- 
aca  growth  rata  of  our  groaa  national  itrod- 
uet  whtoh  langaa  tram  3  to  7%.  Krary  aoo- 
aooUo  fteaeaat  tnrtlnataa  a  oontlnuad  «»mh 
IIPWM4  In  tha  yaar  ah«d. 

nito  aieaUant  traffic  raaponaa  waa  raOactad 
In.  aquaUy  iavorahla  flnanctol  raporta  for  tha 
yaar  IMS.  Total  trunkllna  oparattng  rara- 
auaa  ahowad  a  17%  Inoraaaa  ovar  tha  prior 
yaar  raaehlng  tha  laral  of  iSJ  blUlon  with 
aat  Inooma  of  orar  laao  million.  Trunkllna 
total  Invaatmant  to  approaching  $3^  wnj/^ 
and  ahowad  a  16Jt%  Ineraaaa  for  tha  yaar 
1968  OTtr  1964. 

Tha  local  aarrtoa  canlan  ahowad  an  arao 
mora  tmpraaatva  Ineraaaa  In  total  Inraatmant. 
over  S0%  Ineraaaa  In  1968  to  9147  mlUlon. 
Thto  elaaa  of  carrlan  atoo  ahowad  a  20% 
theraaaa  In  ravanuaa  oTar  tha  iniar  year 
Thalr  traflle  tor  1968  waa  16.8%  abova  1964 
*a<l  ttUM  earrtan  hara  In  fact  excaadad  that 
rata  of  traffic  growth  In  tha  flnt  moatha  of 
tha  currant  yaar. 

Tha  ootatiodlnc  ineraaaa  In  paaarnignr 
traffic  waa  azcaadad  by  the  burgeoning 
growth  In  fretght.  Bavanua  ton-mllea  ot 
tralght  in  1968  waa  834%  abora  1964. 

Thto  air  tran^ortaUon  growth  waa  not 
Umltad  to  our  domaatlc  aenrloaa.  Intama- 
ttonal  and  tarltorlal  operatlona  in  1968 
ahowad  a  17%  ineraaaa  In  rerenue  paaaenger- 
mllaa  and  a  48J%  ineraaaa  In  freight  ton- 
mllea.  Parhapa  a  atngia  additional  figure 
wOl  make  aoma  of  thaaa  date  more  maanlng- 
ftn.  In  1968  almeat  100  mlUlon  paraona  rode 
tha  aircraft  at  odr  eartifleatad  route  car- 
rlan aa  conqwrad  with  80+  million  in  1964. 

The  aupplemantal  earrlera,  the  oerttficated 
duurtar  i^aratora.  have  atoo  continued  to 
grow  and  darelop.  The  laat  eompUed  dau 
for  tha  twelve  montha  ending  September 
1968  Bhow  total  operating  revanuea  ot  8127 
ttlUlan.  up  approximately  828  mlllloa  over 
1964. 

Another  Important  element  of  the  air  car- 
itar  induatry  are  the  air  taH  operatora. 
Thaaa  oparaton  of  amaU  atroran  under  19.800 
pounda  taka-off  weight  total  almoat  8.600 
oarzlara  operating  over  8,000  aircraft.  Aa 
of  the  end  of  laat  yeir.  78  camera  prorMed 
■ehedttled  air  aarrtoa  with  aoma  860  aircraft. 

OeaaraBy  apaaklng.  then,  thto  to  an  ln«tna- 
try  which  to  vam  eovloylng  about  900,000 
paraona  at  aoma  ol  tha  moat  Intacaatlng  and 
ohallenging  Joba  4a  tha  country.  By  1070 
aome  804)00  new  employeee  will  be  needed. 
Thto  work  foroa  conatltutaa  one  of  our  great- 
«at  natoral  aaaata  tor  tha  promoUen  oC  trade 
and  oommaroe  aa  wen  aa  a  raaarvolr  of  akllto 
aad  talanta  ao  aaaetitlal  to  our  national  de- 
fMiae  Btraagth.  It  to  not  unoaual  that  when 
ira  think  oC  avtottoo  our  attention  to  aoma- 
«t>at  faenaed  on  Ita  attraetlva  and  aUurtng 
«qulpmant.  »n  I  wooM  brtoOy  InvMa  your 
attantfcm  to  tha  moa*  important  story  oC  tha 
paoplo.  oo  aveay  tovai.  who  make  our  intn- 
aata,  tar-Onngaad  aflMant  air  traaaportatlon 
agaMm  work  and  work aafaiy  and  welL  lam 
thlnktuf  now  of  tha  Ueaoaad  maehanloB  and 
feramao  In  tha  orerhawl  ahopa,  tha  atort  and 
«bto  diapatehaia.  tha  air  ttaffic  controUera 
••  ««n  aa  the  highly  trained  flight  erewa  and 
atteiaht  oahln  attandanta.  Upon  tbetr  oo> 
tq^arattva  rttooharga  ot  eaeh  ot  thalr  im- 
portant  napoDMbumH  dapenda  tha  aueoaaa 
of  tha  peat  managwnant  taama  which  dlreet 
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aad  guide  tha  oparattons  ot  tha  worM'a 
Sraataat  tran^ortatton  ayatem.  I  think  It 
can  ha  aafaly  aald  that  no  other  induatry 
haa  a  mora  akUled  and  dedicated  group  of 
workara  than  thoea  found  In  tha  airline 
Induatry. 

The  VA  Bcbadulad  alrllnea  are  now  well 
paat  midpoint  In  thalr  tranalUon  to  aU-tur- 
blne  (Jet  and  turbo-prop)  fleeto.  The  Tartoty 
of  aircraft  on  order  will  provide  improved 
aervlce  not  only  at  our  major  traffic  oentera. 
but  atoo  throughout  the  nation  to  email  and 
madlum-alaa  oommunttliw.  Aa  new  equip- 
ment to  daUvared  aervlce  will  continue  to  Im- 
prove In  quality  and  coverage. 

Additionally,  right  now  on  the  drawing 
boarda  and  in  the  toboratortes  of  our  world- 
famed  aircraft  manufacturing  industry  revo- 
lutionary new  advancea  In  equipment  are 
preeently  in  tha  making.  Time  doee  not  per- 
mit a  gUmpae  of  what  the  future  may  hold 
for  ua  in  terms  of  superaonlc  transportation 
OT  In  terms  of  the  projected  mammoth  aub- 
aonlo  cargo  and  paaaenger  aircraft  of  the  C- 
8A  type.  Nor  can  we  dtocusa  at  thto  point 
the  great  transport  breakthrough  which  may 
reeult  from  the  advancing  technology  in 
V/8TOL  aircraft — both  fixed  and  tilt  wing — 
or  in  the  apecUI  reaearch  in  balliatlc  trana- 
port  wliich  accompanies  our  space  tf  orte  aa 
well  aa  in  atomto-powered  veblclee.  I  think 
it  to  aelf-evident  that  even  with  the  preeent 
tooto  at  hand  our  basic  air  transportation 
system  will  expand  beyond  preeent  markets 
and  will  atlmutota  the  development  of  new 
markata. 

It  to  obvious,  then,  that  our  air  transporta- 
tion industry  to  one  which  has  helped  to 
change  the  shape  and  else  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  Distances  of  remote  and  far- 
away places  are  now  computed  in  hours  In- 
stead of  daya.  With  the  advent  of  super- 
aonlc transpiortation  in  the  next  decade  even 
more  aatontohing  achlevementa  in  rapid  air 
tranaport  will  be  commonplace. 

But  to  bring  all  of  thto  into  f  ocua  and  to 
apply  it  to  the  local  ecene  to  not  without  its 
diffloxUttea.  As  Manchester  busineBamen  you 
have  the  right  to  expect  aome  share  In  the 
glorious  development  of  the  Oolden  Age  of 
the  Jets  and  certainly  it  does  little  good  to 
contemplate  the  "llagnlfloent  Men  in  Their 
Flying  Maohlnee"  girdling  the  earth  and 
traveralng  the  continents  in  matters  of  hours 
and  mlnutee  whito  worrying  about  Just  how 
to  gat  to  and  from  aome  of  the  centers  of 
trade  and  vacation  commerce  in  thto  part 
of  the  coimtry.  We  all  Icnow  that  pattonce 
to  a  rugged  New  Kngland  virtue  and  we  know 
that  by  thto  atandard  paptaln  Soger  Crowley 
and  hto  oolleaguea  on  the  state  level  tn  Maine 
and  Tannont — Scott  Rlgglns  and  M  Xnapp — 
are  U^y  virtuous  aeronautical  administra- 
tors. Biit  I  think  that  already  you  can  dis- 
cern signs  of  visible  improvements  here  on 
the  local  scene.  The  air  carrier  which  aervee 
Orentor  Field  here  in  Manehestar,  Northeast 
Airlines,  to  propoelng  an  increase  in  sched- 
ules dttalng  ther  next  year  with  new  turbo- 
prop equipment  particularly  adapted  to  aerv- 
ing  a  markat  of  thto  character— the  Vtelrohlld 
FH-aa?  which  will  carry  approximataly  89 
paaaengara  at  apaada  up  to  800  mUee  per  hour. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  while  visiting  the  Fair- 
child  factory  at  Hagerstown.  Maryland,  we 
saw  there  on  the  production  Una  acme  of  the 
aircraft  which  are  now  in  the  tn»nm  for 
Northeaat.  We  were  there  to  wltneaa  the 
first  rollout  of  the  FH-aa7  for  Mohawk  Alr- 
Unee  which  providee  eervloe  at  your  neigh- 
boring city  of  Keene.  The  Industry  experl- 
anoa  has  been  that  with  the  Introduction  of 
modem  turbo-prop  or  pure  Jet  equipment  a 
dramatic  increase  in  passenger  enplanement 
has  raaultad  in  dttea  where  thto  equipment 
haa  baan  aubaUtutad  for  platon-type  aircraft. 
Thaco  to  avary  reaaon  to  bellevo  that  auch 
vni  ha  tha  eaaa  hwa  at  Manehaatar.  And 
that  the  opportunity  for  servleee  beyond 
Boston  wUl  be  enhanced. 
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Moreover,  I  note  that  aircraft  operation 
at  Orenler  have  grown  from  18,000  a  tmi 
yaara  ago  to  well  over  80,000— and  this  torn 
not  include  military  take-offs  and  isad- 
In^i.  Paaeenger  enplanemants  have  reaohad 
a  figure  of  almoat  16,000  annually  while  own 
and  freight  ahlpmenta  have  ahown  t 
dramatic  increaae.  Importantly,  after  etna, 
uous  efforts  put  forward  by  Captain  Crowin 
and  your  state  and  national  officials,  tht 
Federal  Avtotlon  Agency  has  agreed  to  la- 
stall  a  complete  IL8  system  and  will  install 
a  full-time  control  watch  in  the  tower  be. 
ginning  July  1st  of  thto  year.  Theea  tn 
very  hopeful  eigne  that  tlUnga  are  moHw 
In  the  right  direction  here  and  that  tyta- 
tually  the  patience  and  cooperation  <a  all 
of  you  will  achieve  a  satisfactory  solutloo  to 
a  rather  exasperating  problem. 

It  aeems  to  me  that  the  bualneae  ceo- 
munltiea  of  northern  New  Kngland  bare  t 
right  to  expect  that  tn  the  yeara  ahead  a 
more  reasonable  choice  of  scheduled  alrlliu 
service  will  be  available  at  their  home  air- 
ports for  both  passengers  and  cargo  and  that 
expanded  service  will  be  available  to  points 
Bouth  and  west  of  Boaton  and  New  York,  or 
course,  convenient  connecting  air  service  at 
Boeton  will  always  be  an  important  and 
essential  cog  in  the  transportation  aystem  tot 
northern  New  England  but  the  rational* 
that  aU  goods,  all  maU  and  all  passengtn 
moving  to  and  from  points  north  and  north- 
east of  Boston  must  funnel  through  the  Hab 
City  to  not  neceesarily  applicable  to  our  most 
modem  and  advanced  mode  of  public  trans- 
portation— air  aervicee.  The  hub  and  tlM 
spoke  theory  might  have  merited  a  rlghtftU 
place  in  the  thinking  and  planning  for  sur- 
face transportation  in  the  Oay  SO's,  but  it 
need  not  and  must  not  be  enshrined  is 
preeent-day  thinking  and  planning  for  the 
provtolon  of  an  adequate  transportation  sjra- 
tem  for  this  region.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  other  areas  of  the  United  States.  In  my 
Judgment,  congestion  and  saturation  at  oar 
major  airports  today  dlcUte  that  bypaaaln( 
such  terminate  with  greatw  frequency  is  tn 
the  beat  interest' of  users  and  carriers  allks. 

I  leave  with  you  some  personal  tbougbti 
as  to  elementary  factors  which  should  tw 
considered  In  the  future  planning  for  thk 
region. 

First,  the  preeent  level  of  ah"  serrtess 
should  be  retained  as  a  bedrock  foimdatloa 
upon  which  to  build  for  the  future. 

Secondly,  airport  planning  and  develop- 
ment should  seek  to  improve  extotlng  facu- 
lties for  all-weather  operations  by  modsra 
turbine  equipment. 

Third,  new  equipment  of  Intermedtatt 
else  and  range  should  be  fused  hito  serrlw 
as  rapidly  aa  poasibto. 

Fourth,  the  special  need  for  Improved 
freight  and  cargo  service  should  receive  equal 
consideration  with  that  for  Improved  pas- 
senger service. 

Fifth,  improved  ttirough,  alngle-plane  serv- 
tee  beyond  Boeton  and  New  York  to  tb« 
South  and  to  the  West  shoTild  be  encouragsd 
and  gradually  promoted  and  developed. 

Thto  by  no  means  to  a  full  compendium 
of  what  future  planning  should  embraoe. 
Nevertheless.  I  believe  we  are  on  the  tliretb- 
old  of  better  things  to  come  insofar  ti 
air  transportation  services  are  concerned  and 
I  believe  I  can  assure  you  of  the  continued 
and  abiding  intereet  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  cooperating  with  all  of  you  in  mak- 
ing thto  a  reauty  before  too  long. 


May  U,  1966 


THE  FDTORX  OF  OUR  8TATB 

EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  McINTTRE.    Mr.  President.  iMt 

week  I  had  the  high  pleasure  and  good 

fortune  to  Moompany  our  riintlngiitf*^ 

VlM'PreBldaiit.BaBBa  HmtrauT.  to  a 

iHcit  bcsoii-;.-  biv:  s^■ 


I 


BieeOng  of,  the  New  England  Conference 

on  Education,  held  at  Nef^  Cactle,  NJS. 

The  Vice  Presldoit  recel)«|ed  enthuslaa- 
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this  speech 

;ONAL  RSCORO. 

the  speech 
the  RtcoRO, 


tic  apiHause  before  he  S] 
Into  Insignificance  comj 
standing  ovation  Irhlch  he 
conclusicn  of  his  remarks 

Vice  President  Huhp: 
aembled  leaders  of  New 
tlon  that  they  could  not  |  rest  on  their 
laurels,  that  the  challenge  of  providing 
more  and  better  educational  opportuni- 
ties still  faces  New  Englstakd. 

He  discussed  the  recent  ^Meral  legis- 
lation in  the  field  of  edu(  ation.  I  par- 
ticularly enjoyed  his  char  tcterizatlon  of 
what  the  Johnson  admin  4tratlon  seeks 
to  do  in  the  area  of  creative  federalism. 
As  Vice  President  Humfhk^  put  it: 

What  we  seek  to  build  to  ziot  the  Handout 
Stote.  It  to  not  the  Welfare  SUte.  It  to,  in 
the  true  Yankee  spirit  of  sel  ^  help  and  eelf  • 
reliance,  the  Opportunity  St  tie. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  Httbxrt 
HncpHRET's  sjTeech  desert >s  to  be  read 
by  everyone  who  is  concerned  with  the 
future  of  our  State  educalfvmal  systems 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
be  printed  in  the  Congi 

There  being  no  objecti^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

RiMASKs  or  Vice  Pixsm: 
PHXKT.  Nxw  Enoland  Co: 

CATION.    POBTSMOUTH,    NJI 

My  forebears  came  from 
know  the  sense   of  duty 
whatever  they  did. 

Their  philosophy  of  educa 
far  from  that  expreeaed  by  o: 
ley:  "Perhapa  tha  moat  vaii 
education  to  the  ability  to 
the  thing  you  have  to  do, 
IM  done,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.' 

I  don't  know  whether  New;  Englanders  did 
it  because  "they  bad  to  do;  It"  or  because 
they  knew  what  education '  tneant  for  the 
future,  but  the  fact  to  ttialt'  New  England 
has  been  the  seedbed  of  edticational  excel 
lence  in  America. 

It  was  here  that  the 
terns  in  our  country  were 

I  think  of  the  founding  of 
and  of  wtiat  it  and  the  oth^  outstanding 
New  England  private  college^  have  meant  to 
our  nation — and  yes,  what 
they  have  mesuxt  to  Wi 

I  think,  too,  of  thoee  pio 
sal  public  education,  Horaoe 
chusetto  and  Henry  Barnard 

And,  coming  from  the  M 
do,  I  think  espedaUy  of  J 
Vermont,  wboee  far-sighted  1< 
Uahed  our  great  system  of 
tegaa. 

You  in  New  Kngland  ha 
economic  advantage  as  well 
•ven  international  praatiga 
ership  in  education. 

The  concentration  of  acte^j 
nological  talent  In  New 
ularly  helped  to  attract  Imj 
dustnes  to  tlito  r^ion. 

These  Industries  have  morilthan  made  up 
in  employment— and  mu'^*' 
rolls — for  the  contraction  o^aoma  of  yoor 
traditional  Industrie 

I  know  that  aU  parts  of  Nel*  Kngland  have 
not  benefited  equaUy  from  tl  ^  development, 
but  I  am  sura  all  would  havfibaen  woraa  off 
without  it, 

However,  it  to  not  »tw«n»J 
■tiip.   It  miut  be  held  and  n  'i^'^f  *"t^ 

I  have  been  Intereatad  ti  m  aanaa.  In  tha 
prsae  and  pubUc  dlaouaalon  of  «duoatfciB  hare 
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In  Maw  Kngland.  a  healthy  aplrlt  ot  aalf-ex- 
aininati<Hi. 

I  note,  for  example,  that  the  state  unlvar- 
sitiee  of  New  England  are  felt  to  be  stiU  some 
distance  from  carrying  out  the  great  com- 
mitment of  the  MorrlU  Act,  that  of  providing 
higher  education  for  the  sons  and  daiightors 
of  "yeomen  and  mechanics." 

In  some  areas,  your  facilities  are  still  in- 
adequate. In  others,  the  motivation  to  go 
on  to  coUega  aeems  to  be  weak. 

In  soQM  of  yoiir  states,  the  leveto  of  college 
attendance  are  far  below  thoea  of  other  porta 
of  the  country. 

In  some  areas,  dropouts  from  high  school 
exceed  the  national  average. 

In  short:  While  New  England  has  excelled 
in  offering  quality  education  to  the  intel- 
lectxuU  best  of  oxir  country,  it  stiU  has  some 
distance  to  go  in  offering  fuU  educational 
^portunlty  to  its  ovm  young  people,  and 
In  motivating  them  to  take  f\iU  advantage 
of  it. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  theee  problems :  You 
live  with  them,  and  know  them  far  better 
than  I  do. 

The  important  thing  to  that  you  have  orga- 
nized yourselvee  to  do  BonvethlTig  about  them. 
And  the  federal  government,  through  the 
landmark  legislation  adopted  by  the  Congreea 
last  year,  to  in  better  poeition  than  ever  be- 
fore to  help  you  help  yourselves. 

Of  all  thto  legislation,  the  moat  Important 
to  the  Elnnentary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

We  are  now  very  near  tha  end  of  the  flrat 
full  school  year  in  which  the  programs  aet 
up  by  the  Act  have  been  in  operation. 

Today  I  wish  to  briefly  review  some  of  the 
moet  lmpc»liant  parts  of  our  first  year's 
experience. 

First,  our  experience  with  Title  I  of  the  Act. 
where  moet  of  the  money  to  spent  and  where 
the  need  to  greatest — among  tha  poor  and 
derived: 

Appropriations  under  the  Aet  were  not 
available  to  the  states  until  late  September 
last  year,  and  the  program  got  off  to  a  tote 
start. 

Thto  accident  at  the  Oongreeelooal  time- 
table heightened  the  importance  of  piosi^ 
action  by  the  states  and  local  school  dtotrieta. 

The  state  of  Connecticut,  for  example,  had 
already  authorised  and  funded  a  atmllar  pro- 
gram of  its  own,  and  waa  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  tow  immediately. 

In  aome  other  statee— as  soBie  cf  you  know 
firsthand — ^things  moved  more  slowly. 

In  aoma  areas,  the  old  bogey  of  "federal 
control"  was  exhumed  and  paraded, 

A  few  achool  dtotrieta  actually  rafuaad  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  federal  aid,  al- 
though aome  of  theaa  dtotrieta  later  changed 
their  minds. 

Needless  to  say.  no  district  to  obliged  to 
accept  theee  funds.  If  it  decides  not  to,  that 
to  its  privilege  and  atoo  ito  responsibility. 
.  Perhaps  the  greatest  single  problem  facing 
the  new  program — and  one  which  became 
evident  almost  Immedtotely — was  tha  short- 
age of  avaUable  penonnel.  putletilarly  In 
specialized  skilto. 

Not  only  are  more  daasroom  teaehers  and 
adminlatratora  urgently  needed,  but  atoo 
peychologtota.  social  workers,  remedial  In- 
structors, nuraea,  guidance  counaelors.  and 
speech,  hearing,  and  reading  speeialtota. 

In  thto  regard,  I  will  make  special  appeal 
to  the  repieeentativea  of  colleges  and  unl- 
versitiee  here. 

I  urge  you  to  expand  yoiar  faeilltlaa  for 
training  teachers  and  other  educatlozud  apa- 
cialtoto,  and  to  alert  more  of  your  students 
to  the  opportunltiee  In  our  schooto. 

Bdticatlon  to  one  of  today's  growth  Indua- 
triee.  It  to  a  place  where  the  action  to. 
And  our  young  people  must  know  it. 

Another  problem  whi<di  surfaead  almost 
immedtotely  was  a  mtounderstapdlng  in  soma 
plaoea  of  the  Intent  of  Congrese  to  focito  the 
funds  upon  disadvantaged  »tvdent$. 


In  a  few  places,  the  added  funds  wm 
spread  more  or  leaa  evenly  over  A  Xb» 
schooto.  In  more  districts.  It  Was  propoaad 
to  channel  the  money  to  dtoadvantagad 
scTiooto  rather  than  studantk. 

Thto  was  not  the  Intent  of  Oongreaa. 

The  added  funds  available— though  theiy 
are  substantial — are  stiU  limited  in  relation 
to  the  need. 

Therefore,  they  must  I>e  concentrated  upon 
the  disadvantaged  students  themselves,  and 
a  program  \i^ich  does  not  propoee  to  do  so 
to  not  living  up  to  the  intent  of  the  Act. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  schooto  where 
nearly  all  the  students  are  disadvantaged. 
But  there  are  many  more  where  they  are 
not. 

Some  school  distncte.  partieularly  In  re- 
mote rural  areas,  are  still  finding  it  difficult 
to  organise  themselves  to  formutote  and  sub- 
mit any  project  at  all. 

Here  State  Departments  of  Bduoation — 
and  the  Act  provides  funds  to  strengthen 
them — can  give  valuable  leadership  and  as- 
stotance.    It  can  be  done. 

As  late  as  January  1  of  thto  yeaur  80  per- 
cent of  the  moat  poverty-stricken  oountlaa 
In  the  United  Statea — countlea  where  the  per 
capita  ann\ial  inoome  to  leas  than  780  dollara 
a  year — had  received  no  funds  iinder  Titto 
I.  But  by  March,  that  figure  had  baan  r»- 
duoed  to  37  per  cent. 

I  should  add  that  an  additional  11  per 
oant  were  ineligible  to  receive  the  fimds  al- 
lotted to  them  because  their  school  admin- 
istrators refused  to  sign  a  statement  of  com- 
pliance with   civil   righto  regutotions. 

It  to  tragic  that  these  countlas.  ftrnpng  tha 
neediest  in  the  nation,  thus  deprived  them- 
aelvee  of  aid  for  their  children. 

But  we  cannot  in  good  oonadenca  l>e  aelf- 
righteous  about  it. 

De  facto  segregation  extoto  in  aU  areas 
of  the  country,  even  here  in  New  s?ngiR«ri, 
and  it  to  a  problem  we  are  going  to  have  to 
face  iMth  Increasing  determihatton. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  aatimated  that 
aa  many  as  seven  million  eduea^iODally 
handlaH>ped  chUdren  will  receiv*  banefita 
under  Title  I  by  the  end  of  thto  aummar. 

Two-thlrda  of  the  Title  I  funds  are  being 
K>ent  for  "new,"  aa  contrasted  with  "con- 
tinuing." services. 

Theea  special  programs  range  from  kln- 
dargartans  for  tha  children  of  the  poor  to 
new  work-study  programs  tar  mentally  n- 
tarded  hlgh-achootora. 

Tha  principal  target  ot  looal  programa  baa 
been  the  child  from  8  to  13  yeara  old.  with 
tha  major  emphaala  upon  tha  language  arte— 
reading,  wrMlng,  apaaklng  and  Itotanlng. 

Atoo  new  to  many  «iamantary  aehools  are 
taanhar  aUtoa  and  other  auxiliary  peraonnal. 
Oounaaling,  once  raatrtoted  to  secondary 
aehooto,  to  hacoming  an  aooaptad  part  of  the 
elementary  achool  program. 

Title  X  funds  are  alao  prorldlag  ftood  and 
Nothing  and  a  variety  of  health  aarvioaa  for 
deprived  children.  Za  many  aawll,  rural 
aoliool  dtotrlota.  thto  to  «n«nt»*'*ng  entirely 
new.  although  thay  have  reoognlsed  the  need 
for  yaara. 

Another  naw  trend  to  tha  expansion  of  tha 
aehocd  day.  week,  and  yaar.  with  after-lunirs. 
Saturday  morning,  and  summer  programs  tor 
those  who  need  "oateh-up"  time. 

Titto  I  to  the  heart  of  tha-Btomabtary  and 
Saaoadary  Bdtioatlon  Act.  But  to  me,  one  of 
tha  moat  exciting  programs  under  tha  Aet  to 
Tltla  zn.  offttlng  federal  funds  for  supple- 
mentary educational  aervlcea  for  aU  ehildrea. 

It  to  intended  to  give  our  schooto  the  op- 
portunity for  real  Innovation  and  experiment 
In  tha  thlhga  they  teach  and  the  way  tibriy 
teach  them — to  elldt,  as  President  Johnaon 
said  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Bdu- 
oation last  summer,  "new  laapa  of  Imaglna- 
tlon  and  creattvlty." 

■very  where,  school  systems  are  rising  to 
thto  opportxmity.  ■  ,o 
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9ot  lfiit«Tio«i.  wlten  I  wgck*  la  D0  X«lb 

Ooanty,  O«orgto.  •  i«w  WMka  afo.  I  fowul 

'tbat  tliajr  van  bulkUng  ui  olt— iTttuii  Mut 

plan*Urtuxn  with  tba  ta«Ip  of  Title  m  fuadc 

la  ICi>nn<hnn>,  Main*,  I  am  told,  a  moblla 
Tan  to  cofsg  on  tlM  roads  to  li«lp  >tud«nta 
wbo  ax*  defldant  In  reading  comprtbenaloa, 
phooetlai  and  vocabulary.  It  will  be  called 
"Tb*  Bovine  Beadw,"  and  It  wUl  larre  ebll- 
dren  la  aeTanl  damentary  and  aeeondary 
■ebooto  that  have  bo  tacUltlea  for  remedial 
reading. 

School  ayatema.  both  urban  and  rural,  are 
oomlnf  forth  with  new  Ideaa.  Those  that 
make  aenae  stand  a  good  chance  of  federal 

A  sampling  of  the  proposals  th»t  h»Te  been 
approved  and  funded  already  Includes  sum- 
mer fleld  work  for  students  In  biology  and 
the  physical  sciences  .  .  .  festivals  of  the 
perf  orailag  arU  .  .  .  and  special  programs 
for  dropouts  and  for  actual  or  potential  de- 
Unqnenta. 

Large  school  systems  have  projects  for  the 
application  of  computera  to  facilitate  learn- 
ing. Small  onee  have  shown  Ingenuity  In 
their  own  way. 

One  school  dtotrlet  In  the  wide  open  space 
of  Colorado,  tor  example,  to  Investigating  the 
possibility  of  putting  the  time  Its  students 
spend  In  school  buses— up  to  two  hours  a 
day — to  educatloDAl  va». 

Another  rich  source  of  new  Ideas  and  ap- 
proachea  In  education  wUl  be  the  research 
which  will  be  financed  under  TlUe  IV  of  the 
Aot. 

As  compared  with  other  fields  of  activity, 
and  parttoutorly  with  modem  and  progree- 
Blve  Indiistrles,  the  sums  devoted  to  basic  re- 
la  education  have  been  shamefully 


Projects  In  thto  field  are  getting  under  way 
all  over  the  oountry.  Th»  present  estimate  to 
that  over  4  million  dollars  will  be^commltted 
to  Kew  tegUnd  ooUegee  for  thto  purpose. 

VlnaUy.  may  X  add  thto:  Two  major 
themes  rua  through  our  whoto  new  approaoh 
to  education. 

Ope  to  the  mtthod  ehoeen:  "Crsattve  fed- 
eraliam."  If  you  wUL 

What  thto  means,  quite  simply,  to  that  the 
new  edueatton  Uws  were  drafted— and  are 
balag  admlnlstsred  so  as  to  snooorage  oiazl- 
omm  Stat*,  local  and  private  laltuttv*  and 
follow-through.  Zt  means  that  we  rsoofnlas 
that  fMsnd  h«lp  to  needed,  bttt  that  we  also 
xeoognlM  that  It  to  on  the  Immedtote,  local 
level  that  Amerlean  ehUdien  wlU  recalve  good 
education  or  bad. 

The  other  to  the  overall  goal:  Opportunity 
for  every  child  to  get  aU  the  education  he  to 
oapaMe  of  ahaetfblag.  so  that  he  eaa  aohleve 
what  BOhart  Louto  Steveaeoa  MpOif  dsaortbed 
aa  *tk*  only  ead  of  living  ...  to  be  what  we 
are  and  to  beoome  what  we  are  oapabto  of 


Oar  whole  program  to  designed  and  orches- 
trated la  the  sptnt  of  the  Great  Soelety  we 
seek  to  boUd  la  the  OkUted  Statee. 

What  tM  seek  to  build  to  aot  the  Handout 
Slat*,  n  la  aot  the  Welfare  SUte.  it  to, 
la  the  true  Yankee  spirit  of  self-help  and 
salf-reltanae.  the  Opportunity  State. 

And  that  means  ovportunlty  for  eaeh  part 
of  the  Vmted  Stetes.  as  weU  as  aU  Its  Indi- 
vidual dtlaeB*. 

To«  hsN  la  Naw  ingiand.  In  stresslag  edu- 
eattan  aa  a  way  to  saU-reaewal.  are  aotlag  la 
the  avthesttte  splrtt  of  the  Great  Soeiety. 

And  X  assure  you  that  the  federal  govan- 
■MBt  ataads  ready  to  help  yon. 


yMNATOR  PQNGL8UFPORT8  SCHOOL 

^  MILK  WTT.Tf 

Mr.PROZMlRE.  ICr.  President,  wr- 
eral  Members  of  the  Senate  either  teetl- 
fled  or  autiinttted  stAtements  in  support 
of  my  bill  to  make  the  meeUd  milk  pro- 
snua  for  sehoolchtklroi  pemutnent  when 


the  bUl  was  considered  by  s  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Sttutte  Agriculture  Committee 
3  weeks  Ago. 

One  of  the  most  Impressive  statements 
was  made  by  Senator  Foiro,  whose  State 
of  Hawaii  has  excellent  school  lunch 
and  school  milk  programs,  llils  state- 
ment Quoted  some  particularly  pertinent 
remarks  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  HawaU 
State  Pood  Service  Aasodaticm.  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  these  ronarks  because 
they  help  to  show  how  Important  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  is  to  the  States. 

The  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee indicates  that  if  the  program  as 
we  know  it  now  is  permitted  to  expire, 
"it  will  mean  that  the  State  would  be 
called  upon  to  make  up  what  we  will  lose 
in  Federal  subsidy.  Any  chance  of  get- 
ting a  bill  through  our  State  legislature 
to  take  care  of  this  during  the  present 
budget  session  seems  very  dim.  Conse- 
quently, all  of  the  cuts  must  be  made  up 
by  the  children  who  buy  the  lunches  and 
milk  at  the  school  cafeterias.  Higher 
price  lunches — and  milk — would  mean 
lower  participation  and  lower  participa- 
tion would  mean  higher  per  capita  over- 
head cost." 

This  is  already  observable  in  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  cut  the  milk 
program  by  80  percent  which  would  re- 
quire a  fivefold  Increase  in  Federal  ad- 
ministrative costs  per  capita.  As  the 
legislative  r^resentative  goes  on  to  point 
out: 

Thto  wtll  cause  a  vicious  cycle,  which  will 
mean  the  deterioration  of  the  program  here 
In  HawmU. 

The  rest  of  Senator  Foiro's  statonent 
is  equally  impressive.  I  ask  unanimous 
oonsoit  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wag  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcou,  as  follows: 
SrATncKHT  ox  School  itax.  Bnx  (S."^!), 

UB.  SntAxoB  Hbaic  L.  Foho.  RanreLicAir. 

or  HAwan,  Sbtatb  SuaooMnnrBB  on  Aami- 

ouLTomu.    PaauuuTioir,    ICABKnmo,    am 

BraanjaATioir  ow  Pbsom,  Mat  12.  I0fl« 

Ifr.  Ohatrman  and  member*  of  the  sub- 
committee, thank  you  very  much  for  pro- 
viding the  opportunity  to  make  a  statement 
In  favor  of  8.  99*1.  Children's  Special  llllk 
Act.  of  which  I  am  a  cosponaor. 

X  want  to  commend  you  for  scheduling 
theee  heartngi  on  what  I  consider  one  of  the 
most  Important  health  and  nutrition  meas- 
ures before  Congress  thto  year. 

Z  welcome  the  occasion  to  nun  ass  my  sup- 
port for  thto  milk  program  which  to  so  bene- 
ficial to  our  Nation's  school  children. 

Since  the  ^ledal  Milk  Program  first  began 
InlWM.  It  has  beoome  one  of  the  moat  suc- 
cessful and  least  oontrovenlal  school  health 
programs. 

Zt  has  provided  literally  billions  of  cartons 
of  "natxire'a  perfect  food"— milk— for  mU- 
Uons  of  school-age  youngsters  throughout 
America. 

Zt  hae  grown  ^proximately  8%  a  year  be- 
oauae  of  both  Increased  school  enrollment 
and  Increased  participation. 

Ofllelal  eetlmatae  ahow  94  to  98  million 
ehUdrea  In  99,000  to  93,000  schooto,  ehUd- 
oare  oentMi,  sununer  camps,  nurserlee,  and 
other  ehlid<«ai«  Institutions  received  more 
than  ttoea  bUUon  half-pmts  of  fluid  mti> 
la  flsaai  ysar  1968  alone. 

■Mh  child  paid  three  to  four  oeats  on  the 
average  for  a  ^alf-plat  of  milk  coating  alz 
to  eight  cents  total.    Many  needy  chUdren 


reeefvedmilkfree.  The  milk  waa  dtetrtbvtM 
during  reoesaes  and  other  'ttmee  of  the  dav 

Vor  years,  the  School  MUk  and  Scbou 
lAnch  Programa,  where  milk  la  also  served, 
have  operated  efflclently  and  effectively,  ite 
are  nonoontrovwslaL  Schooto  In  aU  Um 
Statee  are  familiar  with  theee  programs.  Ad- 
ministration functions  smoottxly. 

There  to  no  doubt  the  milk  program  hu 
been  a  significant  factor  in  Improving  the 
diet  and  health  of  millions  of  school  ohlldiea. 

mere  to  no  doubt  that  good  nutrltica 
•nhanoee  the  learning  capacity  of  youM 
people.  WeU-balaneed  school  lunches  Zui 
sup^emental  milk  provided  under  the  Sp*. 
clal  Milk  Program  have  certainly  contributed 
to  good  nutrition  for  studenta. 

As  we  aU  know,  undw  preeent  law,  ths 
C^MOlal  MUk  Program  will  expire  June  SO 
19«7.  • 

ADlCXMIRIATIOir   lOUE   PB0P08AL8   DaAVnc 

As  we  also  know,  the  President  has  pro- 
poeed  80%  cutback  In  the  Special  MUk  Pr>. 
gram  presently  authorised.  In  addition  to 
a  drastic  cut  In  funds,  the  President  seeks  s 
drastic  change  In  the  direction  of  tbs 
program. 

Instead  of  helping  as  many  school  children 
as  possible  In  America  to  obtain  low-cost 
milk  at  a  coet  of  a  few  pennlee  to  them,  tbs 
Prealdent  propoeee  to  provide  free  milk  Just 
to  some — not  aU — needy  children. 

Under  the  Preeldent's  proposal,  two  mU> 
lion  la  schools  where  there  to  no  school 
liuch  program  woiild  continue  to  recdn 
low-cost  milk  as  at  preeent.  One  million 
needy  children  would  receive  free  mUk. 

Tet  the  Administration  told  Congress  In 
oonnectlon  with  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Educatlcm  Act  a  year  ago  that  there  an 
five  million  children  in  the  poverty  bracket- 
that  to.  In  families  with  less  than  ta.OOO 
yearly  Income.  80  the  Admlntotratlon  bin 
would  provide  milk  only  to  20%  of  the  Ma- 
tlon'B  neediest  children.  BIghty  per  cent  of 
America's  neediest  children  would  not  ie> 
oelve  free  milk. 

MKAHS  TEST  BAD 

Another  very  bad  feature  of  the  Presldenti 
proposal  to  that  It  Imposee  a  means  test  oo 
school  children.  School  children  or  their 
parents  would  have  to  oonfees  their  poverty 
In  order  to  receive  the  milk.  Admlntotn- 
tlvdy,  thto  would  be  a  nightmare  for  teach- 
ers, prlnclpato  and  supervisors  already  ovsr- 
burdened  with  non-teaehlng  and  noneduoa- 
tlonal  chorea. 

Only  last  year,  the  Admlntotratlon  vlolenUy 
oppoeed  any  meana  test  In  oonnectlon  with 
medical  care  for  19  million  persons  over  6S, 
and  so  the  medicare  program  covers  wren 
wealthy  people  who  oan  afford  the  pay  thair 
own  hospital  and  doctor  bUto. 

Now.  the  Administration  contends  m 
should  Invoke  a  means  test  for  school 
children. 

If  a  means  teet  was  bad  under  medtosre. 
It  to  worse  under  the  School  MUk  Program. 

The  Administration  contends  that  aU  bat 
needy  ohUdren  can  afford  to  pay  the  fun 
price  for  milk.  But,  aa  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  the  Administration  milk  {dan  would  take 
care  of  only  30%  of  chlldrm  In  the  poverty 
categKT.  How  can  the  Admlntotratton  claim 
the  other  80%  In  the  poverty  category  can 
pay  the  full  price  for  milk. 

Furthermore,  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment stops  paying  Its  three  or  four  centi 
per  half -pint  of  mUk,  the  higher  price  will 
have  to  be  passed  along  to  local  taxpayers 
through  higher  local  subsidy  or  to  the  stu- 
dents and  their  parents.  Thto  will  reaUy 
hit  middle-Income  people  hard.  Since  the 
cost-of-living  Is  already  sharply  rising,  quits 
Ukely  a  rise  In  school  milk  will  put  thla  nu- 
tritious food'beyond  the  reach  of  many  fsml- 
Uea  who,  while  not  In  the  la.OOO-or-Ieaa  to- 
oome  bracket,  nevertheless  find  It  very 
dUBeult  to  provide  even  necessities  in  these 
times  of  hl|^-cost  Uvlng. 
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SULK  PSXCSS  X7P,  conBV^OTton  doww 
Studies  have  shown  that:  ^the  price  of 
school  milk  greatly  affects  cjspsiunptlon  of 
BiUk.  In  Chicago,  where  school  milk  was 
Increased  by  one  cent  per  UOf-plnt,  milk 
eoQSumptlon  dropped  40%.j.In  a  Denver 
West  suburban  area,  school  milk  was  raised 
toy  one  cent  a  half -pint  and  ntUk  consumed 
fell  by  13.4  per  cent — and  thU  to  spite  of  a 
four  per  cent  Increase  In  school  enrollment. 
Conversely,  coiuumptlon  9i  school  milk 
rose  significantly  as  prices  deireased  in  Wto- 
oonsln  schooto.  When  the  prloe  of  milk  was 
reduced  26%,  milk  consumedl  roee  40%  In 
llsdlson  elementary  schooto  ami  10%  in  MU- 
waukee  schooto.  A  60%  Fftce  reduction 
torought  Increased  consumptl^p  of  89%  and 
94%  respectively. 

The  higher  the  price  of 
the  less  milk  to  consumed 
drink  milk  and  many  drink  Ii 

lULK    VXTAI.    TO    MrUTBXnON    I^ND    HEALTH 

The  heart  and  core  of  the  School  Milk  Pro- 
gram is  its  vital  purpose:  jto  help  fulfill 
nutritional  and  hMlth  needp<  of  America's 
school  children.  Healthy 
better,  play  better,  grow  bettei 

The     school     limch     mi 
Kalanianaole  Elementary 
School  recently  wrote  me: 

"To  grant  milk  subsidy 
children  seems  to  make  a  baelc  assumption 
that  'un-needy'  chUdren's  parents  under- 
stand the  importance  of  milk's  nutritional 
value  becatise  of  their  better  financial  situ- 
ation. Higher  Income  does  not  guarantee 
higher  nutrition.  I  base  this  statement  on 
my  experience  In  working  with  school  age 
diildren  In  the  past  23  years."  ' 

Making  milk  available  to  as  many  chil- 
dren as  possible  to  a  very  modast  investment 
in  the  health  of  our  p>eople.  Who  knows  it 
may  even  help  keep  down  the  costs  of  medi- 
care, for  healthy  children  have  a  betttf 
chance  to  become  healthy  adjults. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  it  seems  to  me  the  present 
School  Milk  Program,  designed  to  bring  low- 
cost  milk  within  the  pocketbciaks  of  as  many 
school  ChUdren  as  possible,  liiithe  right  ap- 
proach. 

The  very  narrow  reatrlotlia  i^iproach  of 
the  Admlntotratlon  plan,  whlc  n  will  not  even 
take  care  of  all  children  from  iamllleo  at  the 
poverty  tevel,  to  the  wrong  approach. 


n  can  learn 

r     of     our 
Intermediate 

only  'needy* 


SCHOOL   aOLX 


PaOOBAlC   vmtf,  TO  OAIXT 
HfOUSTET 


In  streeslng  the  Importance  of  the  School 
lOlk  Program  to  the  healtlii  of  America's 
school  ChUdren,  X  do  not  me  Em  to  overlook 
the  hnportance  of  thto  leglilatlon  to  the 
health  of  the  Nation's  IndU^nsable  dairy 
Industry.  j 

MUk  consumed  under  thi  Special  Milk 
Program  In  fiscal  year  196S  rewesento  1,800,- 
000,000  poimds  of  milk— atojut  three  per 

sumption  of 


gnlficant  im- 
r  fresh  mUk. 

t  in  coming 
proposal  to 
ucts  abroad. 

producers  have 


cent  of  the  total  nonfarm 
fluid  milk  in  the  United  Stal 

So  the  mUk  program  is  of 
portance  as  a  steady  market 
With  rising  school   enrollmi 
years  and  with  the  Presldt 
eqxnt  more  nillk  and  dairy 
the  market  will  be 

Our  dairy  farmers  and  mllk\. 

been  so  efficient  and  producltive  that  all  of 
w  tend  to  take  for  granted  the  seemingly 
endless  output  of  milk  and  dairy  products. 
But  recent  events  show  that  6  alrylng  has  be- 
oome unprofitable  to  many  qalrymen,  and 
they  are  switching  to  more  pre  4table  farming 
•Dterprtoea. 

It  to  of  pturamount  necessity  i  to  have  at  all 
ttmes  a  thriving  dairy  industi  jf.  S.  2921  wUl 
help  materially  toward  that  lend. 

Should  the  School  Milk  Pro(  *ua  terminate, 
BUk  that  would  have  been  Iconstmied  by 
ChUdren  wlU  probably  be  b<^t  In  tlmea 
qfrorplus  by  the  Vederal  Coz  £odlty  Credit 
Corporation  in  the  form  of  Manufactured 
ulry  products.     Thto  wouln   antaU   sub- 


stantial cost  to  the  Ctovemment  not  oxUy  for 
the  product  but  also  tor  its  storage. 

I  say,  "Let's  put  milk  Into  stomachs,  not 
into  starage." 

HAWAn  BUiyOaTS  SCROOL  MILK  nOOBAlC 

X  would  like  the  record  to  show  that  the 
School  MUk,  as  well  as  the  School  Lunch. 
Programs  have  wide  community  support  in 
BawaU.  My  maU  protesting  the  President's 
proposed  cuts  in  these  programs  has  been 
nmnlng  exceptionally  heavy. 

School  principals,  school  teaohers.  cafe- 
teria officers,  food  service  associations,  PTA 
groups,  educational  secretaries  assoctotlon, 
parents  and  students — all  have  written  urg- 
ing Congress  to  reject  the  Administration 
plan  and  provide  the  necessary  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  School  Lunch  and  School  MUk  Pro- 
grams as  at  present. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Commit- 
tee of  the  HawaU  State  Food  Service  As- 
sociation, wrote  me: 

"If  these  cuts  are  not  reetored  at  the  C<m- 
greseional  level,  it  wUl  mean  that  the  State 
would  be  celled  upon  to  make  up  what  we 
wUl  lose  In  Federal  subsidy. 

"Any  chance  of  getting  a  bill  through  our 
State  Legtolature  to  take  care  of  this  diu-ing 
the  present  budget  session  seems  very  dim. 
Consequently,  all  of  the  cuts  must  be  made 
up  by  the  children  who  buy  the  limches  at 
the  school  cafeterias. 

"Higher  lunch  pricee  would  mean  lower 
participation  and  lower  participation  would 
mean  higher  per  capita  overhead  cost.  Thto 
win  cause  a  vicious  cycle,  which  will  mean 
the  deterioration  of  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram here  m  HawaU.  which  today  to  one  of 
the  best  in  the  coxmtry." 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  Legistoture  of 
Hawaii  indicated  strong  support  for  the 
School  MUk  Program  and  the  School  Limch 
Program  by  adopting  resolutions  thto  year 
\irglng  restoration  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed cuts  In  these  programs,  llie  Maul 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  a  simi- 
lar resolution. 

So  there  is  strong  support  In  HawaU  for 
these  programs  and  there  to  great  concon 
over  the  propoeed  reductions. 

ooMnomT  ooNOBxss  vraUi  von:  rxnnm  tru 


X  reallM  thto  Suboommlttee  to  not  an  ap- 
propcUtlng  body.  And  X  also  reaUse  that 
the  House  of  Repreaentattvea  reoently  re- 
stored the  cuts  In  — n«**wg  the  Agriculture 
Appn^niatlons  blU  to  the  Senate.  I  am  con- 
fident the  Senate  wlU  also  approve  the  rea- 
torattona.  Tbia  wlU  take  care  of  funding 
these  programs  through  June  SO.  1987. 

Why  then  to  action  (m  a  2921  needed  now? 

ACTION   ON   B.   3921    NXXDXO  NOW 

X  am  urging  action  now  for  two  reasons. 
One.  In  view  of  the  President's  efforts  to  cut 
back  the  School  MUk  Program  and  change  Its 
approach  so  drastloally,  now  to  the  time  to 
exprees  the  mtent  of  Oongrees  through  tiie 
bado  authorizing  legldatlon  that  we  want 
the  School  MUk  Proipram  to  continue  under 
Its  present  format  and  to  take  oaie  of  future 
growth  In  school  enrollment. 

B.  2921  foUows  the  pattern  ct  the  existing 
school  MUk  tow.  Further,  S.  2921  would 
make  the  mUk  program  permanent.  In  ad- 
dition, by  si)eclfylng  Increased  i^iproprla- 
tlons  over  the  next  few  years,  S.  2921  aUows 
for  growth  In  School  Milk  Programs  aa  school 
enrollment  rises  as  It  to  expected  to  do.  By 
passing  8.  2921  now,  the  AdnUntotratlon  wlU 
be  put  on  notice  that  Congreas  does  not  In- 
tend the  Administration  to  cut  back  thto 
Program  In  Its  next  budget  due  to  be  sub- 
nUtted  la  January  1987. 

Tlie  second  major  reason  for  enactment  of 
S.  9921  to  to  let  school  administrators  all  over 
the  Nation  know  that  the  Program  wUl  con- 
tinue. Schooto  must  know  well  in  advance 
whether  they  will  have  to  ask  their  State 


Iiegtalature  for  funds  to  oairy  en  the  milk 
progxamshouldttexplre  June  SO.  1987.  Most 
legtoUtures  meet  In  the  early  montha  of  aaoh 
year.  Some  only  MennlaUy.  If  Congress 
poatponee  actlcm  on  school  milk  legtolatlon 
untU  next  year,  and  If  «»»i«M«g  l^tolation 
expires,  thto  may  be  too  late  for  action  by 
State  Legtolatures.  "rhen  the  added  ooets 
would  have  to  be  passed  along  to  school  ehll- 
dren,  and  I  am  sure  we  would  then  see  a 
sharp  decline  In  milk  consumption. 

Enactment  of  S.  3921  to  needed  thto  year 
to  keep  the  School  MUk  Program  running 
smoothly  and  avoid  disruption  and  oonf  xislon. 
with  aU  the  adverse  effeota  on  the  children, 
which  that  would  entaU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  January  19  the  President 
delivered  hto  State  of  the  Union  Message  to 
Congress  In  which  he  Informed  us  that 
despite  guns  for  the  Vlet-Mam  War.  America 
could  have  butter  too.  Of  those  who  were 
saying  we  must  sacrifice,  he  aaked.  "Are  they 
going  to  sacrifice  the  chUdren  who  seek  the 
learning.  •  •  ••• 

Tet  the  Admlnls^tlon's  School  Milk  blU 
would  do  just  that. 

DON'T  SACBincK  scHOOLCBnraxN*s  taiac. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  the  costs  of 
the  Viet-Nam  War  should  be  paid  by  cutting 
the  heart  out  of  the  S^ool  Milk  Program 
as  thto  Administration  proposes. 

I  enthuslasUoaUy  waf>part  S.  2921  which 
WlU  continue  the  Milk  Program  on  the  pres- 
ent baato  for  nUlUons  of  school  chUdren  In 
America.  I  strongly  urge  thto  Subcommittee 
to  approve  it  and  speed  It  to  the  Senate. 

Thank  you,  again,  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  my  views  on  thto  vital  measure. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  BANE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
evening  of  April  21  a  group  of  Invited 
guests  assembled  for  a  reception  in  the 
Senate  caucus  room  to  h<mor  Prank  Bane 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  as 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
coi  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

It  was  quite  a  large  group.  It  had  to 
be  because  these  people  were  the  friends 
and  colleagues  of  Frank  Bane,  and  there 
are  a  lot  of  them. 

It  was  also  a  privileged  group,  but 
privileged  in  a  very  special  way.  These 
were  the  pe<vle  fortunate  enough  to 
know  Prank  Bane  well.  They  know  the 
lasting  Impact  he  has  made  upon  the 
American  governmental  scene  at  both 
the  Federal  and  State  levels  and  in  the 
Increasingly  important  area  of  inter- 
governmental relations. 

These  guests  were  privileged  also  to 
know  him  as  a  man.  Prank  Bane  is  a 
gaitleman  in  the  finest  sense  erf  this 
word.  He  is  wise  and  tolerant,  warm 
and  witty.  He  is  a  master  of  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  political  arts— the  art 
of  resolving  opposing  viewpoints  to 
secure  agreement. 

All  of  us  at  this  reception  had  profited 
from  our  association — both  personal  and 
professional— with  Frank  Bane,  and  all 
of  us  knew  of  our  debt  to  him.  This  Is 
why  ours  was  a  privileged  group. 

Frank  Bane  became  the  first  Chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  in  1959  after  a 
long  and  distinguished  career  In  State 
government,  in  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
and  as  executive  director  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Govenunents  and  secretary 
of  the  Oovemors'  Conference. 

Under  his  chairmanship,  the  Commis- 
sion has  resoundingly  proved  its  value. 
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A«  a  (ueful  InctnimaBt  of  govemme&t  In 
ttM  ccmples  field  of  intergoveniBiental 
relAtloiM,  tte  achlevaments  have  alj«ady 
exceeded  by  far  the  most  optimistic  hc«>es 
of  tboee  of  us  who  worked  so  hard  for 
Its  creation  7  years  fffo. 

This  summer  Frank  Bane  will  under- 
take an  entirely  different  assignment,  but 
one  for  which  he  is,  nevertheless.  i>artic- 
ularly  well  qiialifled.  He  will  travel  to 
Austria  where  he  wiU  spend  several  weeks 
at  the  Qakrtmrg  seminar  in  American 
studies  as  lecturer  on  the  American 
political  system,  m  this  role  he  will  ex- 
plain and  intcrptet  American  politics  and 
government  to  the  fellows  of  the  seminar, 
a  select  group  of  civil  servants,  scholars, 
and  professional  men  and  women  repre- 
senting many  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 

We  wish  him  well  in  this  new  and  stim- 
ulating venture. 

At  their  April  meeting  the  members 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  recognizing  the  re- 
tirement of  Frank  Bane.  In  this  resolu- 
tion we  sought  to  express  our  thanks  and 
gratitude  t€x  the  great  services  he  had 
rendered  as  our  Chairman. 
'-  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoao  the 
text  of  this  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcou).  as  follows: 

Wharsu  the  Advliory  OominlHlon  on  In- 
tergoTvmmeatal  SUUXtaoM,  tknot  ita  Isoep- 
tton  in  1088.  haa  been  undar  the  ehslrman- 
■taip  Of  Mr.  Vtank  Baae;  and 

Wlieraaa  Vrank  Bans  toou^t  to  thla  poal- 
tton  a  dlatingulabed  baekiptnind  In  State 
ffovammant  and  Mdaral  fovamsMnt,  and  as 
XxeoutiTe  Otrector  at  the  Council  of  State 
Ooramments  and  Secretary  of  the  Oovar- 
Bon'  Conference;  and 

Whereas  Prank  Bane  haa  blended  with  thla 
eaqMflenoe  the  great  qnallttea  Dt  wit,  wtadom. 
rtedlcatlaii.  and  a  ganlns  fer  laoonoiUag  eon- 
flletlag  foreea:  and 

Wheraaa  this  rare  oomMaatton  of  ohar- 
aotar  and  talent  haa  oontrlbutad  ao  much  to 
the  auoceaa  of  every  entarpiiM  with  which 
he  haa  been  aaaooUtsd;  and 

Whereaa  the  Advlaory  OomnUailon  on  Xa- 
targOTenuaantal  IMattooa  has  been  bleeaed 
with  the  direction  and  connael  of  Frank 
Bane  during  its  f  ocmattve  ymn  when  It  had 
to  prove  Itaelf :  Be  it 

Jtaaoloed,  That  all  of  ua  who  have  awed 
under  hla  able  leadenhlp  on  the  Advlaoiy 
Oommlaaton  on  TntargngnrumfTjin]  Relations 
extend  to  n«nk  Bane  our  alneere  thanka 
and  profound  appreeiatloa  for  the  unique 
and  ladispaoeable  aarytoea  ha  haa  performed 
and  the  de^  aenaa  of  loaa  we  feel  on  the 
oceaalon  of  hla  retlranant:  and  be  U  further 

AeaolMd.  That  the  Adviaory  Conmlaalon 
on.  Intergovemmental  Balatloaa  wlahas  for 
Frank  Bane  many  more  craatlTe  and  aotlva 
yaara  along  with  the  aatUfacttona  and  n- 
Uutatton  whldi  in  his  ntiremant  he  ao  richly 


Done  at  Waahtagtoa.  D.C..  this  the  aiat  day 
of  AprU.  1996. 


NATIONAL  WATER  COBOOSSION 

Idr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
the  Washington  Post  published  an  edi- 
torial advocating  passage  of  S.  SI07. 
which  would  establish  a  National  Water 
Commission, 

X  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  Post  did 
not  can  for  delay  in  paoage  of  HJR.  4671. 


which  would  authorise  a  Oolprado  River 
Basin  project  This  bill  is  under  ooo- 
slderatiOQ  by  the  House  of  Reprasenta- 
tives.  The  editorial  did.  however,  refer 
to  "leglslaUve  priority"  which  it  stated 
is  being  sought  by  the  States  dependent 
upon  the  Colorado  River  system. 

I  support  the  creation  of  a  National 
Water  Commission.  But  I  do  not  con- 
sider the  Ccdorado  River  Basin  project 
hill  to  be  of  lower  "priority."  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  Commission  bill  not  be 
used  as  a  device  for  delaying  essential 
water  projects. 

The  Post  advocates  a  "broad  national 
survey  of  water  resources."  I  remind  the 
Senate  that  saeh  a  siuvey  was  conducted 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources  which  was  created  dur- 
ing the  86th  Congress.  Fifteen  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  served  on  the  commit- 
tee, under  the  chairmanship  of  the  late 
Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma.  I  was 
privileged  to  be  a  member. 

Many  of  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations are  being  carried  out.  These  in- 
clude: Expanded  programs  In  water  re- 
search, basin  planning,  and  sewage 
treatment,  as  well  as  reservoir  storage. 
Surely  these  programs  should  not  be  put 
on  the  shelf  for  6  years  or  even  for 
1  year  until  a  National  Water  Commis- 
sion issues  its  report. 

Nor  should  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
project  legislation  be  delayed.  The 
States  of  the  basin  have  needed  addi- 
tional water  for  many  years.  We  must 
push  ahead  to  build  the  projects  which 
will  supply  it.  For  example,  the  Central 
Utah  project— ^rtiich  is  necessary  for 
Utah  to  utHise  her  share  of  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado— has  been  authorised 
for  10  years.  But  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation Is  only  now  ready  to  start  con- 
struction of  the  worics.  In  Ariaona. 
ground  water  reserves  are  being  pumped 
out  twice  as  fast  as  they  are  being 
recharged. 

So  I  repeat:  Let  us  have  a  National 
Water  Comnpission.  but  let  it  not  be  used 
to  delay  essential  water  projects. 

A  portion  of  the  Post  editorial  which 
I  particularly  commend  Is  that  which 
urges  a  "continental  approach"  on  water 
imports.  This  is  an  approach  that  I  have 
advocated  many  times  here  and  in  other 
fonuns.  I  note  with  considerable  satis- 
faction increasing  interest  both  here  and 
in  Canada.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  a 
national  survey  of  water  resources  will 
make  even  clearer  our  need  tor  a  con- 
tinental redistribution  of  water  sup- 
plies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  printed  in  the  RxcoitD. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
asfoUows: 

KATaoKAX,  Watb  Sustet 
It  would  be  moat  \inf  (ntunate  If  any  con- 
troversy  over  additional  water  for  the  Colo- 
rado Blver  Baaln  should  atand  In  the  way 
of  a  truly  itational  study  of  water  reaourcea 
and  projecta.  Senator  jACxaowa  bin  to  era- 
ate  a  National  Water  Conunlaalon  la  aimed  at 
the  larger  problem.  We  can  understand  the 
reluetanoe  of  the  statea  drawing  water  fttmi 
the  Colorado  aystam  to  wait  for  the  more 
oomprehenatve  axirvey.  Nevartbalaaa.  they 
oould  defeat  their  own  long-range  intereata 


by  Instating  on  leglalaUva  priority  for  ttMr 
own  region. 

Senator  Kucbzl,  of  California,  la  nndout>t> 
edly  right  in  saying  that  there  la  no  graatw 
water  problem  In  thla  country  than  that  o( 
the  Southweet.  It  la  also  apparent  that  ths 
Southwest  will  have  to  have  water  Imports 
tmleas  large-scale  desallnaUon  becomes  fea- 
sible in  the  near  future.  For  this  very  rea- 
son the  sUtes  of  the  Colorado  River  w.^b 
have  an  acute  Interest  In  a  broad  national 
survey  of  water  reaourcea.  Without  such  s 
study,  it  Is  unreallatle  to  suppose  that  ua 
area  with  a  surplus  of  water  U  likely  to  yMd 
It  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  Southwest. 

Indeed,  logic  caUa  for  a  continental  ap- 
proach to  the  North  American  water  prob- 
lem. The  greatest  hope  lor  relief  of  um 
parched  areas  In  this  country  la  a  coopera- 
tive arrangement  with  Canada  to  store  anil 
utillxe  the  vaat  water  resources  that  now  go 
to  waste  In  that  coimtry.  Canada  is  now 
engaged  In  a  national  survey  <rf  theee  re- 
sourcea  In  relation  to  her  own  future  needs. 
If  It  should  be  found  feasible  to  sell  water 
that  will  not  be  needed  In  Canada,  the  lure 
of  substantial  revenuee  may  reault  in  an 
International  agreement.  But  this  could 
come  only  after  a  thorough  canvassing  of 
our  own  resources  through  a  national  body 
such  as  Senator  Jackson  baa  proposed. 

In  the  short  run  the  Colorado  River  w««in 
states  may  need  to  seek  special  arrangements 
to  prevent  their  agreement  from  breaking 
apart,  and  It  Is  reaaonable  that  they  should 
have  help  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terlor  In  this  endeavor.  But  the  scramble 
for  a  trickle  In  the  foreground  should  not  be 
permitted  to  obecure  the  larger  needs  and 
poaslbUltles  In  the  distance.  We  think  tlis 
proposed  National  Water  Commission  should 
be  Improved. 


May  n,  1966 
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ABRAHAM  RIBICOFF,  PIONEER  OP 
HIOHWAY  SAFETY 

Mr.  ORUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
comment  upon  the  role  that  my  able  ed- 
league.  Senator  Raioorr.  of  Connecti- 
cut, has  played  in  bringing  the  problem 
of  highway  safety  to  the  attention  (rf 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  without  some  new 
devdopment  in  this  important  field. 
Hopefully,  we  will  soon  see  legislation 
enacted  that  win  help  reverse  the  trend 
toward  ever  higher  accident  rates  on  the 
Nation's  highways.  I  also  look  for  s 
mobilization  of  technical  talent,  both 
within  and  outside  the  automotive  in- 
dustry, that  will  ultimately  make  motor 
travel  no  more  dangerous  than  any  other 
means  of  transportation.  * 

Yet,  scarely  a  year  ago,  Senator  Rm- 
oorr  was  virtually  alone  in  his  campaign 
to  probe  deeply  into  the  traffic  safety 
problem  and  expose  it  for  the  nati(»)sl 
scandal  that  it  Is. 

Highway  accidents  began  to  be  a  sig- 
nificant source  of  deaUi  and  injury  In 
this  country  about  50  years  ago.  Twenty 
years  later  the  traffic  toll  had  reached 
epidemic  proportions  until  the  automo- 
bile became  the  fourth  leading  cause  of 
death  hi  the  United  States.  Despite  stif- 
fer  law  enforcement,  massive  promo- 
tional campaigns,  and  enormous  ex- 
penditures for  better  highways  the  toll 
olimbed  higher. 

Some  in  Congress  were  troubled  by 
thla  growing  problem.  Hearings  were 
held  and  reports  were  Issue^.  Finally. 
Congi^ess  ordered  the  General  Services 


Administration  to  requirel  ^^olaln  safety 
features  on  all  passenger  past  bought  by 
the  Federal  Government.  But  the  plight 
of  the  average  motorist  ^ho  found  our 
streets  and  highways  incteasingly  more 
crowded  and  dangerous  wait  largely  un- 
noticed. 

When  Senator  Rmcovv'  announced 
that  the  Subcommittee  on;  Executive  Re- 
organization would  launfli  an  inquiry 
into  the  Federal  role  in  traffic  safety 
many  people  thought  the  hearings  would 
produce  only  a  rehash  of  j^ld  arguments 
snd  theories.  This  Is  scarOely  what  hap- 
pened. By  hewing  closelpt  to  questions 
relating  to  policy,  rather  ttian  technical 
detail,  the  Investigation  began  to  chart 
new  groimd  and  to  reve^  to  what  an 
alarming  extent  private  itnterests  were 
determining  public  policil  in  this  vital 
area. 

That  subcommittee  Inv 
well  serve  as  a  model  I 
kind.    Under  Senator  R: 
tion,  the  Inquiry  sought 
three  basic  questions 
eral  Government  doing 
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coiT's  dlrec- 
e  answers  to 
t  ts  the  Fed- 
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traffic  safety?  How  efleatlve  and  effi- 
cient are  these  present  efforts?  And, 
what  further  efforts  should  the  Govern- 
ment undertake  in  this  Vittd  area  and 
how  should  these  efforts  i  be  organized 
and  administered?  [ ! 

In  March  of  1965  the  subcommittee 
heard  from  the  heads  of  various  Govern- 
ment departments  and  eigencles  and  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  at  least  16  dif- 
ferent offices  were  involwM  with  traffic 
safety.  What  little  actiytty  there  was 
within  the  executive  branch  was  scat- 
tered and  uncoordinatedJ  I  As  for  a  co- 
herent national  policy  on  lliraffic  safety — 
there  just  wasn't  any.        ; 

Instead  of  a  national  poBcy  created  by 
the  executive  or  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  we  had  a  situation 
where  many  of  the  vital  dndsions  affect- 
ing the  safety  of  motor!  jvehide  travel 
were  being  made  by  the  lajutomotlve  in- 
dustry. We  had  public  poUey  being  made 
by  private  interests,  andJlE  was  Senator 
Rdicoft  who  brought  this  astonishing 
fact  to  Ught.  1 1 

It  occurs  to  me  that  al^Jor  turning 
P(tot  in  the  campaign  for  nlghway  safety 
may  have  come  through  a  legislative  de- 
feat which  Senator  RiBicqfr  suffered  last 
June. 

As  the  Senate  will 
Introduced  an  amendmei 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
have  made  the  4-percen1 
tlon  in  the  tax  on 
tlngent  upon  cars  meet 
safety  standards  that  th( 
ices  Administration  reqi 
erally  purchased  cars. 
was  adopted  by  the  Senal 
nately,  the  House  confei 
persuaded  to  accept  it.  S^fiator  Risioorr 
was  distressed,  and  rightfully  so,  because 
here  was  an  opportunity  to  save  lives  and 
the  opportunity  was  allovved  to  pass. 

It  is  worth  recalling  tfaut  the  auto  in- 
dustry was  then  pleading  lor  a  chance  to 
show  that  voluntary  effor^  could  provide 
the  American  people  the  i  safe  car  they 
deserve.  It  is  a  familiar  i  tf rain  that  was 
repeated  only  recently  wl  i^n  an  Industry 
spokesman  testified  in  oiposition  to  the 
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administration's  Traffic  Safety  Act  of 
1966. 

Deqjite  the  defeat,  Smator  Rxaioorr 
pledged  to  continue  his  crusade  and  an- 
nounced that  the  Subcommittee  on  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganisation  would  resume  ito 
inquiry  into  the  Federal  role  in  traffic 
safety  in  mid-July.  He  then  issued  an 
invitation  to  the  presidents  of  General 
Motors,  FOTd,  Chryaler,  and  American 
Motors  to  at^?ear  before  the  subcommit- 
tee to  explain,  as  he  put  it,  "what  they 
have  done,  are  now  doing  and  plan  for 
the  future  regarding  automotive  safety." 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  added, 
rather  prophetically,  that  the  auto  in- 
dustry would  come  to  regret  the  day 
that  it  fought  his  safety  amendment  to 
the  exdse  tax  reduction  bill.  Certainly, 
the  Industry  leaders  quickly  came  to  re- 
gret their  decision  to  testify  individually 
before  the  subcommittee.  Here,  for  the 
first  time,  the  men  who  ultimately  bear 
responsibility  for  industry  policy  stepped 
out  from  behind  the  protective  screen  of 
the  Automotive  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. The  testimony  of  these  officials 
showed  a  peculiar  indifference  to.  or 
Ignorance  of,  the  true  dimensions  and 
character  of  the  traffic  safety  problem — 
along  with  a  too  ready  wlllliigness  to 
place  profit  ahead  of  basic  human  con- 
siderations. 

Instead  of  a  spokesman  Q)eaklng  in 
generalities  for  the  entire  Industry,  we 
heard  the  presidents  of  these  giant  cor- 
porations reveal  Just  how  pitifully  small 
were  the  resources  they  were  devoting 
to  safety  research.  They  also  showed  a 
lack  of  awareness  of  Uie  role  of  the  ve- 
hicle in  accidents  and  injuries.  Mr. 
Donner,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Gen- 
eral Motors,  told  the  subcommittee  that 
tests  conducted  by  his  company  indi- 
cated that  their  cans  were  per  se  safe. 
And  Mr.  Miller,  president  of  Ford,  said 
it  was  the  conviction  of  his  company  that 
the  driver  may  be  safer  in  an  accident 
if  the  steeriiig  wheel  is  forced  back 
against  his  body — securtng  him  to  the 
driver's  seat,  so  to  speak. 

If  one  were  to  characterize  the  posi- 
tion of  the  auto  industry  at  this  point 
in  Senator  RxBiconr's  campaign  for 
highway  safety,  it  would  be  one  of  self- 
assured  conviction  that  Detroit  knows 
best  and  that  nothing  more  was  needed 
than  the  continued,  leisurely  introduc- 
tion of  whatever  safety  improvements 
Detrc^t  feels  the  consumer  can  be  per- 
suaded to  pay  for. 

However,  the  pressure  wa«  obviously 
beginning  to  be  felt  within  the  industry. 
As  a  direct  result  of  the  subcommittee 
hearings,  it  seems  to  me,  several  of  the 
auto  manufacturers  made  significant  in- 
creases in  their  support  for  university- 
directed  research  activities. 

Moreover,  the  carbuilders  made  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  17  OSA  required 
safety  items  standard  equUnnent  on  all 
their  1966  models.  This  year.  Just  before 
Senator  Riszcorr  reconvened  the  sub- 
committee hearings  in  February.  General 
Motors  announced  it  woud  make  dual 
braking  systems,  collapsible  steering  col- 
umns, and  shoulder  harness  attachment 
points  standard  equipment  on  its  1967 
cars.  The  other  manufacturers  indicated 


they  would  follow  suit  and  what  might  be 
called  the  race  for  safety  was  on. 

The  attention  finally  being  acoordeA 
the  highway  safety  problem  was  not  con- 
fined to  Washington  and  Detroit.  Legis- 
latures in  several  States  began  taking 
new  steps  to  improve  auto  safety.  New 
York,  for  example,  established  an  auto- 
motive safety  board  with  authority  to 
construct  and  test  a  prototype  safe  car. 
The  Illinois  House  of  R^resentatives  ap- 
proved a  bill  requiring  GSA  safety  Items 
on  all  State-owned  cars.  Iowa  held  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  traffic  safety  problem 
and  Maryland  announced  new,  stringent 
standards  for  automobile  tires. 

Iliis  activity  was  clearly  an  expression 
and  an  outgrowth  of  a  growing  public 
concern  with  this  issue.  Interviews  by 
one  p(dling  oi'ganization  revealed  that 
traffic  safety  was  one  of  the  six  or  seven 
most  critical  problems  that  the  American 
people  worry  most  about. 

My  colleague  from  Coimectlcut  did  not 
create  this  issue — the  mounting  traffic 
toll  did  that.  When  we  began  losing 
49.000  people  killed  and  nearly  4  million 
injured  each  year,  the  American  motorist 
began  to  realize  that  the  increasing  con- 
gestion of  our  streets  and  highways  were 
not  only  a  nuisance  but  also  a  frighten- 
ing hazard.  There  are  now  98  million 
licensed  drivers  in  the  United  States  and 
2^  million  youngsters  are  added  to  the 
rolls  every  year.  There  are  91  million 
motor  vehicles  on  our  highways  and  the 
number  increases  by  4  million  every  year. 

What  Senator  RiBXoorr  did  was  to 
study  this  situation  and  begin  asking 
some  questions  that  had  never  been  asked 
before.  He  asked,  for  example,  what 
really  happens  in  an  accident?  What  is 
it  that  causes  people  to  be  killed  and  in- 
jured? This  was  a  startling  departure 
from  the  years  of  fruitless  debate  about 
the  relative  responsibility  of  the  driver, 
the  road,  and  thie  vdiide  in  causing  acci- 
dents in  the  first  place.  By  assuming 
that  it  was  probabl^  impossible  to  pre- 
vent all  accidents.  Senator  Risicofr 
shifted  the  public's  attention  to  what 
might  be  done  to  minimize  the  tragic 
human  consequences  of  an  accident. 

The  people  have  Ilstend  to  Senator 
RiBicorr  because  he  speaks  with  author- 
ity and  experience— and  because  he  is  a 
fair  and  reasonable  man.  Even  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  auto  industry  who 
feel  injured  by  this  discussion  will  agree, 
I  think,  that  my  colleague  from  Connec- 
ticut has  treated  them  honoraU^  and 
Justly  fnnn  the  very  start. 

When  Senator  Rxsicorr  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  he  was  already  a  veteran 
m  the  cause  of  highway  safety.  As  Qov- 
emor  of  Connecticut  he  had  achieved  a 
national  reputation  for  his  determina- 
tion in  punuing  a  policy  of  strict  en- 
forcement designed  to  control  the  speed- 
er and  the  drunk  and  dangerous  driver 
on  whom  severe  penalties  were  im- 
posed— as  they  should  be  everywhere. 
This  policy,  coupled  with  a  vigorous 
highway  consiaruction  and  improvement 
program,  Belped  give  Connecticut  the 
safest  roads  in  the  Natioa  Mr.  Risioorr 
reinforced  the  enforcement  program  fur- 
ther with  a  campaign  of  public  educa- 
tion, driver  training,  and  spot  inspec- 
Uon^  thft  mMl^  coooeetleut.  m^tof^ 
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more  Mf  efcjr  oonadcnu  than  they  had 
ever  been  before.  It  was  a  great  achieve- 
ment. 

People  also  listened  to  Soiator  Rm- 
corr  because  they  knew  that  as  chair- 
man of  the  TraiBc  Safety  Committee  of 
the  Oovemors'  Conference  he  helped  per- 
suade  the  auto  manofaetuiers  to  aban- 
don,  for  a  time  at  least,  their  strident  ad- 
vertising clamor  exalting  Q>eed  and 
horsepower.  They  knew  that  he  spoke 
from  his  previous  experience  when  as 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare he  directed  the  traffic  safety  efforts 
of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Senator  Riucorr's  efforts  in  behalf  of 
greater  safety  on  our  highways  deserve 
our  respect  and  admiration.     He  had 
demonstrated  once  again  the  value  and 
importance  of  leadership  in  a  democracy. 
He  has  shown  that  one  man — armed  with 
good  sense,  courage,  and  a  willingness 
to  h<dd  to  his  convictions — can  achieve 
far-reaching  and  significant  victories  in 
the  constant  struggle  to  make  a  better 
life  for  the  American  peoide.    m  this 
respect,  he  deserves  to  stand  with  some 
of  the  great  figures  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  for  his  lifeglving  efTorts  to  re- 
duce the  shocking  toU  of  highway  travel. 
His  effort  has  never  been  a  war  on  the 
automaker.    It  has  been  the  studied  and 
potdstent  pursuit  of  a  national  policy. 
For  in  the  absence  of  a  national  policy, 
the   public   Interest   has   not  received 
adequate  protection.    Decisions  affect- 
ing the  very  lives  and  well-being  of  our 
dtiiens  were  being  made,  not  in  public 
bodies,  but  in  the  offices  of  industrial 
managers  who,  by  the  very  nature  of 
their   corporate    responsibilities,    could 
not  always  serve  the  public  Interest  well. 
Soiator  Roicorr  deserves  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  American  i)eop]e  for 
giving  the  problem  of  traffic  safety  the 
searching     examination     It     required. 
What  is  noteworthy  is  the  Q)eed  with 
which    this    examination    produced    a 
basic  shift  In  public  attitude  toward  this 
problem.    Where  caiee  there  was  a  docUe 
acoQDtanee  of  the  highway  death  toll  as 
an  inevitable  byproduct  of  modem  life, 
there  is  now  a  growing  insistence  by  the 
motorist  that  he  be  protected  from  the 
consequences  of  his  own  mistakes  and 
those  of  others.    The  American  public 
is  no  longer  willing  to  be  victimised  and 
brutallaed  by  the  tragic  inadequacies  of 
a  transportation  system  that  we  caimot 
dowitbout. 

One  measure  of  this  shift  in  attitude 
was  the  public  acknowledgment  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  the 
trafllo  safety  situation  had  reached  se- 
rious proportkKis  and  was  iu>w  a  nation- 
al problem.  The  full  weight  of  the 
President's  concern  has  now  been  oom- 
mendably  thrown  into  the  struggle  and 
fbr  the  first  time  in  history  we  have  a 
national  traffic  safety  bill  drafted  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

One  very  helpful  factor  in  promoting 
the  public's  consciousness  for  the  need  of 
highway  safety  has  been  Ralph  Nader's 
book,  *VnaaSt  at  Any  Speed."  His  has 
been  a  different  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems from  Senator  RznootrlB  but  It  has 
been  of  enormous  value  and  Is  already 


producing  results  toward  the  paramount 
objective  of  highway  safety. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  hc^ieful  that  some 
kind  of  highway  safety  leglslatkm  wlU 
become  law  before  Congress  adjourns. 
If  so  we  win  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  we  have  taken  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  stemming  the  wholesale 
slaughter  and  mayhem  on  our  highways. 
And  it  was  Aju  RmcorF  who  led  the 
way. 


CONCL17BION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  IS  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

The  Chair  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quonun. 

The  legislative  do-k  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  BCr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  c^  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  INTENTION  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
TO  FILE  RESOLUTION  ON  CIA 
ON  WEDNESDAY,   JUNE    1,    1966 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
after  consulting  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, specifically  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russill],  I  wish  to 
put  the  Senate  on  notice  that  a  week 
from  Wednesday,  on  June  1,  I  will  file 
the  report  on  the  resolution  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  re- 
lating to  the  creation  of  a  special  com- 
mittee on  the  CIA. 

I  make  that  statement  at  this  time  In 
order  that  Senators  who  are  interested 
in  it  may  be  prepared  to  debate  the  mat- 
ter a  week  from  Wednesday,  on  June  1, 
1966. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  So  that  I  may  under- 
stand, has  the  majority  leadership  sched- 
uled it  for  debate  Immediately  after  the 
resolution  is  filed?  Does  the  majority 
leader  Intend  to  call  it  \ip  then? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  not  eon- 
sulted  the  majority  leader. 

I  had  tmderstood  that  a  point  of  order 
would  be  taken  against  it. 

Mr.  RUSSEUi  of  Georgia.  BCr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yldd  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fm,- 
■aioHTl,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Bfr.  McCsaiHT].  and  others  who  are  in- 
terested in  it.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
most  (»derly  way  of  disposing  of  this 
matter. 

Of  course,  when  next  Wednesday  ar- 
rives, the  matter  will  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate; but  if  the  leadership  has  other  plans, 
there  are  ways  of  carrying  it  over  to  an- 
other day.  I  do  not  know  of  any  matter 
the  leadership  has  that  is  more  pressing 
than  this  one.  We  have  about  run  oat  of 


business  at  this  time.  But  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  put  the  Senate  on 
notice  that  a  week  from  Wednesday  be 
will  file  the  report.  At  that  time.  I  shall 
propose  to  make  a  point  of  order  agalnct 
the  consideration  of  the  matter  until  it  b 
first  considered  by  another  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Just  entered  the  Chamber.  As  a  point  of 
information,  is  there  any  thought  of 
bringing  the  CIA  matter  up  today  or  in 
the  Immediate  future? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  ,  No.  I  Just  an- 
nounced, before  the  Senator  entered  the 
Chamber,  that  after  consultation  we  had 
decided  for  various  reasons  to  submit  it 
to  the  Senate  a  week  from  tomorrow.  We 
understand  that  during  the  Memorial 
Day  holiday  Senatois  may  have  other 
engagements.  Everyone  is  to  be  on  notice 
that  a  week  frwn  Wednesday,  the  ist  of 
June,  the  report  of  the  committee  will  be 
filed.  It  is  anticipated  that  at  that  time 
a  point  of  order  will  be  made,  and  debate 
referral  to  another  committee  probably 
will  take  place  at  that  time. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  AI»ON- 
DSTRATION 

Mr.    HART.    Mr.    President,    I   ask 
uiumlmous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  state  the  bill  by  titie. 

The  LcoisLATiTs  Clksx.  a  bill  (HJt 
14334)  to  authorise  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reituest  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
eiUM:ting  clause  and  insert: 

Tbat  ther»  la  hereby  authorised  to  be  m>- 
proprUted  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  the  sum  of  $6,008/)00,- 
000,  asfoUows: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development," 
$4,248,800,000,   for  the  following  programs: 

(I)  Gemini,  $40,800,000: 
(8)  ApoUo,  $3^74,300.000: 

(8)  Advanced   missions.   $8,000,000; 

(4)  PhysloB  and  astronomy,  $181,400,000: 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploratloa. 
$187,900,000: 

(8)  Blosdence,  $86,400,000; 

(7)  Meteorological   sateUltes,    $48,600,000: 

(8)  Communication  and  applications 
technology  satellites,  $36,400,000; 

(0)  Launch  vehicle  development,  $SS,- 
700,000; 

(10)  Launoh  vehicle  proemrement,  $103.- 
000,000; 

(II)  Space  vehicle  systems,  $36,000,000; 
(12)  SlectranlCB  systems.  $38,800,000; 
(18)  Human  factor  systems,  $17,000,000; 
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(14)  Bade  reaeareh.  $38,00(11)00: 
(16)  Space  power  and  eleii^lo  propulsion 
Hetema.  $43,800,000:  i 

(16)  Nuclear  rockets.  $68/)(«,000: 

(17)  Chemical  propulsion,  1^7,000,000: 

(18)  Aeronautics,  $86,000,000; 

(19)  TtaoUng  and  data  acbulsltton,  $379,- 
800.000:  I 

(30)  Sustaining  uaiverslt]  jprogram.  $41,- 
000,000;  1 

(31)  Technology  utUlzatto  il  $4,800,000. 

(b)  For  "Construction  ol  'faculties,"  In- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  1100,600,000,  as 
follows:  1 

(1)  Electronics  Research  {Center,  Cam- 
bridge, Msssachusetts,  $10,001000; 

(3)  Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Qreen- 
belt,  Maryland,  $710,000;  i 

(3)  Je*  Propulsion  Labomiory,  Pasadena. 
California,  $360,000; 

(4)  John  F.  Kennedy  SpatKi  Center,  NASA 
Kennedy  ^>ace  Center,  Floibla,  $37,876,000; 

(5)  Langley  Reeearch  Center,  Hampton. 
Virginia,  $6,100,000; 

(6)  Lewis  Research  Centei ,  Cleveland  and 
Sandusky,  Ohio.  $16,000,000; 

(7)  Manned  Spacecraft  Ctnter,  Houston. 
Texas,  $13,800,000; 

(8)  George  C.  Marshall  I^Soe  Flight  Cen- 
ter, HuntsvUle,  Alabama,  $58] ,  OOO; 

(9)  Mlcboud  Assembly  FHiillty,  New  Or- 
leans and  Slldell,  LoulslanaJ  8700,000; 

(10)  Mississippi  Test  Fruity,  Ml£slsslppl, 
♦1.700,000; 

ipe  Island,  Vlr- 
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^f8,ooo: 
design 
3,000. 
•rations,"  $668, 


not 


and  personnel 


and  de- 


(11)  Wallops  StaUon,  Wi 
glnla,  $306,000; 

( 13)  Various  locations,  $6, 

(13)  Facility    planning 
otherwise  provided  for,  $7, 

(c)  For  "Administrative 
900,000,  asfoUows: 

(1)  Personnel  compensatlc 
benefits.  $397,444,000, 
(3)  Other  expenses,  $261, 

(d)  Appropriations  for 
velopment"  may  be  used  (Ij)'  for  any  items 
of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition 
of  land)  which  may  be  requued  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  dSyelopment  con- 
tracts and  (2)  for  grants  to|ponproflt  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit 
organizations  whose  primary  purpose  la  the 
conduct  of  scientific  researui,  for  purchase 
or  construction  of  additional  jresearch  facili- 
ties: and  title  to  such  faalitles  shall  be 
vested  in  the  United  Stateal  tmless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
will  best  be  served  by  veeUhg  title  in  any 


organization. 

xinder  such 

ir  shall  deter- 

ure   that   the 

from  benefit 


such  grantee  institution 
Zach  such  grant  shall  be 
conditions  as  the  Artmlnlsi 
mine  to  be  required  to 
United  States  will  receive  t 
adequate  to  Justify  the  making  of  that 
grant.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  tor 
"Research  and  developmexi|lr'  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  construction  of  any 
major  facility,  the  estlmat^  cost  of  which 
Including  collateral  equipknent,  exceeds 
1360,000,  unless  the  Admlhlstrator  or  his 
designee  has  noUfied  the  |  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  aao  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  of  the  Houae  of  Represen- 
tatives and  the  Committee  ^n  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  of  SenaU  of  the  nature, 
location,  and  estimated  coso  of  such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  in  M^  appropriation 
Aet,  (1)  any  amount  apprcnrlated  for  "Re 
search  and  development"  o'for  "Coostruo- 
tlon  of  faculties"  may 
out  fiscal  year  UmlUtlcn. 
nance  and  (^Mratlon  of 
services  contracts  may  be  ce 
the  "AdmUUstraUve  operat^< 
Uon  for  periods  not  In 
nionths  beginning  at  any 
flaeal  year. 

(f )  Appropriations  made 


available  with- 

(8)  malnte- 

;.  and  support 

Into  under 

Kpprapttti- 

ot  twelv* 

during  the 

ttosub- 


MctlflQ  i(o)  may  be  used,  t  i^t  not  to  aseeed 


$88,000.  for  BCisntinc  ooosultatlons  or  extraor- 
dinary expenaes  upon  the  approval  or  au- 
thority of  the  Admlnlstntor  and  hli  deter- 
mination Shan  be  final  and  coneltislve  vpaa 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  Oovemment. 

(g)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  1(c)  for  mainte- 
nance, repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  con- 
struction shall  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  any  new  faculty  the  estimated  cost  of 
which,  mcludlng  collateral  equipment,  ex- 
ceeds $100,000. 

(h)  When  so  QMclfled  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act.  any  appropriation  authcMriaed  tmder 
this  Act  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  may  Initially  be  used, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1967,  to  finance  work 
or  activities  for  which  funds  have  been  pro- 
vided In  any  other  appropriation  available  to 
the  Administration  and  appropriate  adjust- 
ments between  such  approi»lattons  shaU 
subsequently  be  made  In  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  aocountlng  principles. 

Sao.  3.  Authorization  Is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  In 
paragr^hs  (1),  (2),  (8),  (4).  (6).  (6).  (7). 
(8),  (9),  (10),  (11),  and  (12),  of  subsection 
1(b)  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  N&tlon&l  Aeroiuiutlcs  and  Space 
Administration,  be  varied  upward  6  per  cen- 
tum to  meet  unusual  cost  variations,  but  the 
total  ooet  of  all  work  authorized  under  such 
paragraphs  shaU  not  exceed  a  total  of  $93,- 
600,000. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  one-half  at  I  per 
centum  of  the  fimds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
to  the  "Construction  of  faclUtlee"  appropria- 
tion, and,  when  so  transferred,  together  vrlth 
$10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  1(b)  hereof  (other  than 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(IS)  of  such  subsection)  shall  be  available 
for  expenditures  to  construct,  expand,  or 
modify  laboratories  and  other  installations 
at  any  location  (including  locations  specified 
in  subsection  1(b)),  if  (1)  the  Administrator 
determines  such  action  to  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  changes  in  the  national  program  ot 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  or  new 
scientific  or  engineering  developments,  and 
(2)  he  determines  tiiat  deferral  of  such  «o- 
tlm  untU  the  enactment  of  the  next  au- 
thorisation Act  woiUd  be  inconsistent  with 
the  interest  of  the  Nation  in  aeronautical  and 
space  activltlee.  The  funds  so  made  avaU- 
able  may  be  expended  to  acqiUre,  construct, 
convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or 
temporary  pubUo  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utUltles,  and  equipment.  No  portion  of  such 
sums  may  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or 
expended  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  Installations  unless 
(A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed  after 
the  Administrator  or  hia  designee  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Spac» 
Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written  report  oon- 
t.^n<ng  a  fuU  and  complete  statement  con- 
cerning (1)  the  nature  of  such  construction, 
expansion,  or  modification,  (2)  the  cost 
thereof  including  the  ooet  of  any  real  estate 
action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (3)  the  reason 
why  such  constructltm,  expansion,  or  modi- 
fication Is  necessary  in  the  natlcaxal  Interest, 
or  (B)  each  such  fiommlttiee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the  effect 
that  such  committee  baa  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  action. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  an  amomiA  which  Is 
equal  to  1  per  oentum  of  the  funds  appro- 
piUAed  pursuant  to  subsection  1(c)(1) 
hereof  may  be  transferred  to  the  appr(q>ria- 
tlon  for  Tersonnel  compensation  and  per- 
sonnel benefits"  from  any  other  funds  Dppro' 
prlatad  pursuant  to  this  Aet,  but  no  poitton 
of    such    amount   may    be    oMlgsted    tor 


expenditure  or  erpended  unless  a  peilod  ct 
thirty  days  baa  passed  after  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  designee  has  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Solenoe  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Repiwentatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Bpkot 
Sdenoes  of  the  Senate  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  fuU  and  complete  statement  oon- 
T^r"tig  the  need  for  such  a  transfer. 

(c)  Not  to  exceed  an  amount  which  Is 
equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  fimds  ap- 
I>roprlated  pursuant  to  subeeetlon  l(o)(3) 
hereof  may  be  transferred  to  the  i^qiroprla- 
tlon  for  "Other  expenses"  from  any  other 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act,  but 
no  portion  of  such  amount  may  be  obligated 
for  expenditure  or  expended  unless  a  period 
of  thirty  days  has  paaied  after  the  Adminis- 
trator or  his  designee  has  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Science  and  Astronautios  of 
the  House  of  Repreaentatlves  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sdenoes  of  the  Senate  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  fuU  and  complete  statement  oon- 
cemlng  the  need  for  such  a  transfer. 

Sxc.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  deleted 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  originally 
made  to  either  the  Hoxise  Committee  oa 
Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences, 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  In 
excess  of  the  amount  actuaUy  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  section  1(a) ,  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act-may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  ot 
either  such  oommlttee. 


unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  : 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  at  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  and  the  Frosldeot 
of  the  Senate  and  each  such  oonunlttee  of 
notice  given  by  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  containing  a  fuU  and  eomptot* 
statement  of  the  action  propoeed  to  be  taken 
and  the  facts  and  clroumstanoee  relied  upon 
in  support  of  such  proposed  action,  or  (B) 
each  such  ocxnmlttee  before  the  expiration 
ot  such  pwlod  hss  transmitted  to  the  Admin- 
istrator written  notice  to  the  effect  tbat 
such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the  pnK 
poeed  action. 

Sac.  6.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
It  Is  In  the  luttlonal  Interest  that  considwa> 
tlon  I3e  given  to  geographloal  dUtilbutloo  at 
Fedeml  reeearch  funds  whenever  feasible, 
and  that  the  NaUonal  Aeronautics  and  Spaas 
Administration  should  explore  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  Its  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sac.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  AdraiBlstratton 
Authorization  Aet,  1B6T." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I 
spent  a  considerable  time  last  night  In 
the  discussion  of  the  bill.  If  no  Member 
of  the  Senate  has  any  questions  to  ask. 
I  am  ready  to  proceed  with  it. 

Mr.  HOLLANZX  Mr.  Preddent,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  yield  to  me  so  tbat  I  may  make 
two  statements  pertaining  to  one  section 
of  the  bm? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen»p 
tor  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Prestdent,  flrat  Z 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mezioo,  the  chairman  of  the 
q)ace  legislative  committee  (Mr.  A«i>n- 
•OKl,   and   the   distinguished   Senator 
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from  Maine,  the  rmnklng  mlnorlky  mem- 
ber  (tf  tbe  committee  (Ifn.  SmxxhI,  on 
their  handling  of  thl«  measure,  both  In 
hearing  and  In  markup,  and  on  the  floor. 
The  quiet  and  expedttioos  way  in  which 
the  measure  is  being  passed  indicates 
mors  loudly  than  many  words  the  care- 
ful way  in  which  It  has  been  handled. 
I  also  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  yielded  to  me  to 
be  heard  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  while  Z  am  generally 
in  accord  with  the  apmee  authorization 
blU~I  think  that  in  leneral  it  is  a  very 
fine  blD — I  am  not  in  accord  with  one 
feature  of  the  bill,  to  which  I  shall  ad- 
dress myself  at  this  time. 

That  feature  has  to  do  with  the  con- 
tinued pursuit  of  the  solid  fuel  propel- 
lant  objective,  which  has  been  an  impor- 
tant objective  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment mace  effort  for  several  years. 
There  has  been  no  previous  year  in  vrtiich 
as  much  success  was  accomplished  in 
that  effort  as  diuring  the  last  year. 

Notwithstanding  that  success,  how- 
ever, in  connection  with  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bin,  ttie  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
proceeded  to  cut  $7.5  milliim  off  of  the 
program  as  rrquested  by  Mr.  Webb,  the 
Administrator  of  NASA,  and  supported 
by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  National 
Aenmautics  and  Space  Ooundl,  Dr. 
Welsh. 

Tliat  matter  came  on  to  be  heaid  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Committee  on  Space  Authorisa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
both  of  those  committees,  it  was  decided 
that  the  Budget  Bureau  was  in  error  in 
reducing  the  solid  propellant  program  by 
tifaat  t7.B  million,  and  the  space  authori- 
sation bin  as  passed  by  the  House  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  included  an  additional 
|74(  million  for  carrying  forward  the 
program  of  developing  solid  propellants, 
because  of  the  belief  that  such  propel- 
lants would  be  not  only  more  powerful, 
bat  also  much  more  economical,  than  the 
caseous  and  liquid  propellants. 

In  the  Senate  committee,  after  some 
dlsciisslon  of  this  matter,  the  majority  of 
the  committee— though  not  the  fun 
onmmlttee  decided  that  the  additional 
$T.i  mlUica  recommended  by  the  Q>aoe 
oommlttee  of  the  Boose  should  not  be 
l^aoed  within  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill.  I  am  sore  that  my  able  colleagues, 
the  Soiator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
AMsnsoir]  and  the  SenaUnr  from  lifoine 
(Mrs.  SitrtH] ,  have  stated  their  beUefs  in 
connection  with  this  matter. 

It  Is  my  strong  belief  that  it  is  very 
much  In  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  and 
in  the  Interest  of  the  ectmomic  pinmdt  of 
the  entire  space  program  not  to  lose  the 
▼ahiable  time  which  would  be  lost 
through  the  omission  ot  this  $7.8  million. 
but  instead,  to  Increase  the  $3.5  million 
program  propoaed  Iqr  the  bttlget  for  this 
tern  propellant  development  to  the  $11 
minjon  pnifUkA  in  the  Bouse  bin. 

I  ttiink  that,  in  brief,  my  case  would 
simidy  be,  first,  that  we  would  find  our- 
sdves  deserting  or  letting  go  fallow  a 
program  in  which  there  is  the  most 
•hMoe  t»fMs  Inereased  power  Along 
vMh.  greater  eeonomy  than  anything 
thsit  we  hMW  ascn  in  the  field  of  propul- 
>tei  and  prepvdslve  efl«»rts.  In  the  see- 
(ttd  lOaoei  ««  ««aid  aU«w  ourstivca  to 
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lose  even  more  time  in  this  partteular  ob- 
jective, which  happens  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant respect  In  the  entire  space  pro- 
gram in  which  it  is  admitted  that  our 
apace  rivals,  the  Russians,  are  decidedly 
ahead  of  us.  I  believe  that  the  adminis- 
trator, Mr.  Webb,  states  in  his  testimony 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  about  2  years 
ahead  of  us.  and  he  also  states  that  the 
most  Important  field  in  which  they  are 
ahead  of  us  Is  the  matter  of  being  able 
to  hurl  large  bodies  of  great  weight  out 
Into  mace  by  the  use  of  a  pr<n)e^lant 
much  stronger  than  any  we  have  yet  de- 
veloped for  our  own  use. 

So  I  feel  that  by  falling  to  continue 
the  development  of  solid  propellants, 
which  give  the  most  promise  of  success 
in  this  field,  we  are  failing  to  do  that  one 
thing  which  we  should  be  doing  to  catch 
up  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  field  of 
space  effort.  We  have  siirpassed  them 
in  many  areas,  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  weU  knows,  as.  for  instance,  in  the 
weather  satellites,  the  communication 
sateUltes,  and  other  branches  of  special 
use  satellites;  and  we  have  exceUed  them 
In  several  features  of  our  manned  space 
program.  But  in  this  one  field,  we  are 
said  to  be  about  2  years  behind  them; 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  in  particular 
that  I  think  we  are  unwise  In  allowing  to 
dawdle,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  this  very 
important  program  of  the  development 
of  a  solid  propeUant.  which  we  so  badly 
need  and  which  promises  us  so  much 
more  power  In  throwing  our  great  mis- 
siles out  into  space. 

Mr.  President,  I  decided  not  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  this  matter,  because  the 
issue  will  already  be  in  conference.  The 
House  bill  Includes  the  $11  million  cover- 
ing the  entire  program  for  this  purpose, 
whnreas  the  Senate  biU  includes  only  $3.S 
million  to  provide  for  a  kind  of  standby, 
lazy  program  for  this  year. 

I  did  feel,  though,  that  I  should  plaoe 
in  the  RaooaD  at  this  time  certain  matters 
blowing  the  attitude  of  both  Mr.  Webb, 
the  Administrator  of  the  space  agency, 
Md  of  Mr.  Welsh,  the  executive  head  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Space.  In  order 
that  it  may  clearly  appear  what  their 
opinion  is,  what  their  opinion  was  when 
the  request  of  the  agency  went  to  the 
Budget  Bureau,  and  what  their  argument 
was  before  the  Budget  Bureau — because 
they  make  it  very  plain  that  they  tried  to 
secure  a  decision  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  this  $7.6  million  not  be  cut 
out  of  the  budget. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  personaUy 
interrogated  both  Mr.  Webb  and  Dr. 
Welsh  at  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  AppropriaticHUi — ^which 
deals  with  independent  agencies,  hidud- 
Ing  the  space  agency — and  I  shaU  at  this 
time  read,  if  I  may,  portions  of  the  testi- 
mony cH  Mr.  Webb  and  Dr.  Welsh  bear- 
ing upon  the  pcrfnt  irtUeh  I  have  Just 
mentioned. 

Bore,  for  instance,  is  a  p«rt  of  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Webb  given  on  Thursday. 
May  19.  I  was  recognised  by  the  chair- 
num  of  that  subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Wadilngton  [Mr.  Maomnoii],  and 
I  proceeded  as  f oUows,  speaking  to  Mr. 
W^b; 

X  lutv*  tosn  oonoviMd  m  my  OlutlnMta  ot 
*>M  UgWatlw  OomaHSSM  v«vy  w«u  knows. 


about  the  gnat  rad^lcUon  In  tb*  pcogna 
for  tbs  soMd  fosi  ptt^MiUat,  and  I  quots  now 
several  out  of  a  great  many  more  quotatlOM 
which  I  eouM  aoake  from  your  etateaBent. 

Mr.  Webb  had  Just  concluded  a  formal 
statement  to  the  committee,  and  I 
thought  that  that  statement  tended  to 
sluyw  rather  strongly  his  feelings  toward 
the  omission  of  the  $7JS  million  t(x  solid 
propeUant  devdopment: 

Flrat,  In  your  atatemant  of  the  great  prog* 
reM  made  by  RuasU,  this  Is  on  page  3,  "tbej 
orbited  the  heavlaat  pay  load  by  anyone  in 
the  world  to  date.  Indicating  they  have  de- 
veloped a  new  launch  vehicle  with  some  two 
and  a  haU  to  three  mlllloua  ot  pounds  of 
thrust."  I  believe  that  you  quoted  that  as 
part  of  your  statement  they  were  two  yean 
ahead  of  us  In  developing,  that  U  correct. 
U  It  not? 
Mr.  Wbb.  Tea. 

Senator  Hollamo.  Later  I  note  you  again 
In  your  sUtement  said  there  are  four  needs, 
fotir  essential  priorities  In  the  present  situa- 
tion and  the  fourth  of  them  la  as  follows: 
"The  need  to  take  a  number  of  definite  steps 
now  to  avoid  an  otherwise  certain  gap  in  tbs 
near  future  In  our  space  acUvlty."  Do  you 
recaU  that?  ^ 

Mr.Wnw.  Tea.  sir. 

Senator  JLolumo.  The  third  quote  I  men- 
tion Is  on  page  11.  and.  frankly,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand this.  You  say.  "We  are  proposing 
a  program  of  teat  firings  In  the  large  soUd 
motor  area."  A  series  of  test  firings,  whereas, 
later  I  find  only  one  firing,  but  we  are  com- 
ing back  to  that  Uter.  This  la  page  10  or 
11,  middle  of  the  page.  "  '" 

And  then  a  Uttle  later  you  say,  this  Is  the 
thing  that  causes  me  concern,  you  say,  "In 
the  area  of  chemical  propulsion  we  now  plan 
one  additional  firing  of  a  half-length  380 
Inch  solid  rocket  motor.  This  Is  the  lowest 
level  that  will  preeerve  the  option  of  \uider- 
taklng  full  length  motor  development  as  we 
derelf^  our  post-ApoUo  program." 

Now.  there  Is  but  one  other  quote  as  Z 
begin  my  iqiproaoh  to  this  problem,  on  page 
34.  you  will  noUoe  the  statement.  "There 
have  been  a  number  of  sdentlflo  accomplish- 
ments In  the  AdvancM  Research  and  Tech- 
nology Program  diulng  the  past  year.  The 
most  notewrathy  of  theee  Include  the  com- 
pletion of  two  snoceasful  flrlnga  of  the  300- 
Inch  diameter  large  soUd  motor." 

Now,  In  our  Legislative  Committee  we 
foimd  that  the  House  had  stepped  up  this 
program  for  the  solid  motor  from  three  and 
a  half  mllUon  propoeed  In  the  budget  to  11 
million  contained  In  the  Hoixse  bill  for  that 
purpoee,  stating  they  felt  It  would  gain  us 
about  14  months,  as  I  recaU  It.  14  months 
lead  time  In  the  development  at  eomethlng 
we  abaolutely  had  to  have  In  oxu-  later  work. 
I  think  these  quotations  from  you  show,  at 
least,  thla  wUl  have  a  very  Important  place 
In  our  later  work. 

Now  fOUowlng  the  experience  In  our  leg- 
islative committee,  oin-  Staff  Director,  Mr. 
Gehrig,  addreesed  you  a  letter  asking  If 
Congress  made  available  seven  and  one-half 
million  dollars  more  than  NASA  requires, 
which  is  three  and  a  half  mUlion.  would 
NASA  use  the  additional  funds  during  fiscal 
year  19fl7  on  that  project  and,  if  so.  how  to 
recommend  that  request?  DM  you  not? 
Mr.WaBB.  Tea.  air. 

Senator  BOixsms.  Tou  answered  that  un- 
der date  of  Uay  11  with  a  letter  to  Ut. 
Gehrig? 
Ut.  Wsm.  Tee,  air. 

Senator  Hoxxahd.  Z  am  going  to  ask  that 

letter  be  Incorpormted  In  the  record  at  thla 

time  without  attempting  to  read  It  in  fulL 

Senator  MAOwoaoir.  Without  <Ajeetlon.  H 

wlUbelneluded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  lettsr  k»  printed  to.  the  Bbcosb 
St  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 


May  2J^,  1966 
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the  letter 
theRxcoRD, 


noK. 
ay  11, 1»M. 


I  complete  do- 
In  Florida, 
length  firing, 
I  and  fired  cas- 


■nie  PRESIDINO  OfFIC  I  It  (Mr.  NxL- 
soH  In  the  chair).    Is  thf^  objection? 

There  being  no  objecti 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

Natiowai,  A^ucutuma 
Spacx  Aokin: 
Washington,  D.C., 
Ut.  3aaa  J.  Gbhuo, 
Stag  Direetor,  Oommttt^e  (MAeronautioal 
and  Space  Seieneea,  VJt.  ^enate.  Wash. 
ington,  D.O. 

DBAS  Ua.  Okkkis:  It  la  pni^tlcaUy  impoa- 
ilble  to  give  you  a  definite  kbswer  to  your 
question  with  respect  to  the  B60-lnch  solid 
motor  project  as  to  whether  nXsA  would  use 
the  additional  funds  of  STU  million  more 
than  the  Preeident's  request  of  S3V^  mUllon 
in  Fiscal  Tear  1967.  I 

At  one  of  the  most  Importa^^  points  in  the 
consideration  of  the  1967  Buuet  within  the 
Sxecutlve  Branch  the  260-ini(Xk  solid  motor 
was  deleted,  as  It  had  beeti  in  the  1966 
Budget.  On  the  strongest  ui^ng  by  NASA, 
tiia  $3^  million  was  finally^  included  as  a 
means  of  avoiding,  for  at  lea^i  another  year 
and  until  the  most  critical  dflolsiona  relating 
to  the  future  of  the  space  pr^igram  could  be 
made  in  the  1968  Budget,  thi 
rare  of  the  Aerojet  InstaUa' 
The  plan  to  conduct  the  hi 
using  the  previously  fabrlcai 
Ing,  was  recommended  as  th^jbest  meana  to 
get  the  maxim\mi  value  from  this  amount  of 
18^  mllUon. 

Against  that  backgroimd  sjiid  against  the 
baekgroxmd  of  the  reduetloi^lln  the  NASA 
^ipropriatlons  In  the  IndesSndent  Oflloos 
impropriation  BUI  as  passed^  jby  the  House 
yesterday.  I  have  the  most  [serious  doubts 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  re- 
lease to  NASA  any  funda  af thortzed  and 
^)proprlated  beyond  the  gsU  i  mlUlon  with, 
out  a  specific  direction  by 'the  President. 
Further,  application  to  the  2B0-lnch  project 
of  any  funds  beyond  the  $3U  million,  and 
Indeed  even  thla  amount  ltseli,|lB  in  my  opin- 
ion in  considerable  Jeopardy  ]  at  the  level  of 
^iproprlatlon  approved  by  tha  oatouse  ot  Bep- 
rssentatives  yesterday.  [ 

m  all  of  our  relationships  [^th  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  reeponslcile  for  legisla- 
tion affecting  NASA,  we  have  Always  tried  to 
give  the  fuUest  possible  measure  of  conslder- 
stlon  to  the  official  Judgments  and  deslree  of 
those  committees.  We  woul4  certainly  do 
this  in  connection  with  any  ,action  relating 
to  the  360-Inch  solid  motor,  ^owever,  I  be- 
lieve I  would  be  doing  less  f' 
the  President  and  the  Comml 
out  that  the  inclusion  of  the 
recommended  by  the  Presld 
marginal  at  the  level  the 
could  approve  our  budget  ani 
tlon  to  It,  viewed  against 
may  be  made  by  the  Congr( 
tably  be  even  more  queatlona' 

As  to  the  current  status 
motor  program,  we  expect  wi 


an  my  duty  to 
not  to  point 
K  million  as 
was,  at  best, 
ident  felt  be 
at  any  addi- 
tions which 
would  Inevl- 
e. 

the  360-lnoh 

a  few  days 

General  Cor- 


to  sign  a  contract  with  Aeroj| 
poratlon  covering  the  period  I  Ve  estimate  It 
vlU  take  to  arrive  at  the  IdefinlUve.  and 
perhape  even  flzed-prloe,  contract  for  the 
half-length  motor  firing.  Tne  contractor's 
effort  is  currently  nmning  at  a  level  ot  some 
•400.000  per  month.  This  tiork  has  l>een 
directed  to  the  haU-length  pitigram.  There- 
fore, a  changeover  to  a  full4lengtti  motor 
firing  program  at  thU  time  Urould  be  very 
eosUy  and  would  involve  si  loss  ot  over 
HOO.OOO  worth  of  already  fuz«ted  effort. 
Sincerely  yours,  i 

Jamm  i.  Woe. 

il  inUiMstrator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  continue  to  read: 

Ssnator  Hocxakb.  I  wm  reUd  thto  qoota- 

tten:  "At  one  of  the  most  Imp^^tant  pomts  la 

tiw  oonslderatlon  of  the  IMTJ  budget  wlthm 

the  executive   branch    the  1960-Ineh    aoUd 


motor  wai  deleted,  as  tt  liad  been  In  the 

1966  budget.  On  the  strongest  urging  by 
NASA,  the  S3  H  mllUon  waa  finally  Included 
as  a  means  of  avoiding,  for  at  least  another 
year  aod  tintU  the  more  critical  dedalons 
relating  to  the  future  of  the  space  program 
oould  be  made  in  the  1068  budget,  the  com- 
plete closure  of  the  Aerojet  InstaUationa  In 
Florida." 

My  question  now  Is  thla.  Flrat,  I  note  with 
a  good  deal  of  sympathy  that  you  are  not 
able  to  state  whether  the  seven  and  a  half 
million  would  be  used  or  not? 

I  Interpolate,  Mr.  President,  to  say 
that  he  had  been  asked  whether  the  $7.5 
million  would  be  used  if  appropriated, 
and  he  did  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  WxBB.  And  do  you  not  think  X  gave 
fairly  good  reasons  for  my  Inability  to  so 
state?  I  thought  I  was  about  as  frank  as  an 
Administrator  could  be. 

Senator  Hot.t.akd.  But  you  did  not  state 
whether  you  wanted  that  seven  and  a  half 
million  and  whether  or  not  If  it  was  granted 
you  would  find  It  useftil.  and  use  it.  And  It 
would  step  up  the  program  by  14  months  as 
Indicated  In  the  House  record. 

What  I  am  asking  you  now  U  If  you  oould 
be  a  little  bit  more  specific  than  you  were  in 
that  letter? 

Mr.  WxBB.  Tlie  seven  and  a  half  "»"""" 
appropriation  by  the  House  would  be  useful 
and  would  contribute  to  valuable  work  In 
the  devtiopment  of  the  aeo-lnch  motor.  I 
would  have  to  say.  Senator.  In  terms  of  prl- 
crlttes  governing  Inclusion  and  exolualon  of 
Items  from  the  budget.  It  would  certainly 
have  to  be  examined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  because  It  waa  not  Included  by  the 
President. 

I  thought  I  had.  urged  very  strongly  It  be 
Included  If  funds  were  available  to  us  to  per- 
form this  valuable  work. 

Senator  Hoixamd.  Tou  did  Include  It  In 
your  request  but  the  Budget  Bureau  re- 
quested you  to  delete  It. 

Ut.  Wkbb.  It  was  lost  In  the  seven  hundred 
and  13  mlUlon  dollar  reductioa  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Senator  Hoixamd.  It  la  not  because  you 
said  you  could  not  use  It  or  you  did  not  want 
It  but  they  were  unable  to  give  It  to  you  In 
the  budget.  Is  that  what  you  said? 

Ut.  WteB.  I  want  to  be  clear  about  this.  X 
strongly  urged  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
President  to  Include  the  Items  In  this  budget 
and  give  ua  the  Items  and  give  us  the  ability 
to  pick  tip  and  more  faster  In  1968  to  pre- 
serve oncoming  technology  in  the  soUd  motor 
field.  Believing  If  we  decided  to  move  In 
1068  with  reqject  to  the  larger  systems,  this 
movement  would  be  valuable  as  a  part  of 
our  capability  In  making  a  good  and  correct 
decision  based  on  the  way  we  spend  our 
money.  Now  the  President  waa  very  pressed 
in  thla  budget  and  did  not  feel  he  oould 
Include  any  Itema  that  would  be  required 
unless  they  aimidy .  were  of  the  nature 
tiuit  would  cost  capability  In  the  produetK»i 
and  the  fact  this  amount  in  the  President's 

1967  budget  has  been  restored  by  Oongresa 
after  a  gtMd  deal  of  hard  work  and  was  able 
to  preserve  It  up  to  the  point  to  get  full 
Information  and  data  from  the  file,  made  It 
moat  noteworthy  of  the  suooees  and  use  of 
these  firings.  We  vged  strongly  enough,  as 
we  oould,  to  appropriate  euaolent  money  so 
we  would  not  have  to  doae  the  plant  and 
permit  half  a  length  firing  this  year. 

I  believe  it  should  go  forward  with  the 
series  of  firings  of  these  big  soUds. 

We  are  only  getting  three  and  a  half  mll- 
Uon this  year  and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
get  the  aeven  and  a  half  mlUlon  when  we 
were  out  down  by  the  House  approprlatlooa. 

Benator  Bauaan.  When  you  said  you 
planned  a  ssrtse  of  firings  you  were  not  iflan- 
nlng  Just  this  one  single  half  firing? 


Ut.  WSbb.  X  am  going  to  urge  very  strongly 
In  1968  the  budget  we  continue  the  series 
ot  firings. 

Senator  Bollavs.  And  you  urged  that  this 
year  but  faUed  to  get  it  In  the  budget.       ^ 

Mr.  Wkbb.  Tea,  sir. 

Senator  Hoixand.  Another  thing,  Dr.'^' 
Welsh.  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Natlonsl' 
Aeronautloa  and  ^Moe  OouncU.  knows  eoms^ 
thing  about  the  space  program?  i 

Mr.  WxBB.  Yes,  sir.  r 

Senator  Hoixams.  He  appeared  before  v^ 
several  days  ago  and  I  asked  this  question,' 
"I  notice  the  House  gave  greater  emphasis' 
on  the  solid  missUe  mission  particularly  wlt3i 
revision  to  the  two  big  diameter.  156  inch  and 
aeo  Inch  than  the  budget  gave.    <" 

"It  aeema  to  ue  It  Indicates  an  effort  on  the » 
House  Legislative  Oommlttee  to  catch  up 
with  the  Russians  or  i>erhape  pass  them  on 
thla  matter  of  the  power  propulsion.  That 
aeems  to  be  the  only  thing  they  have  been, 
ahead  of  us  in.  Do  you  have  a  conunent 
to  make  on  that  at  this  time?"  And  Mr. 
Welsh  answered:  "The  only  comment  I  have 
to  make  Is  I  Just  hope  we  do  not  repeat  what 
occurred  earUer  and  that  waa  to  have  the 
Soviets  get  ahead  of  us  in  newer,  more  oomr,, 
potent,  more  able,  more  powerful  booeters. 
We  did  that  once.  I  think  once  is  enough. 
I  think  we  should  learn  from  that.  Oonae- 
quently  I  am  in  accordance  with  pushing  the 
aeo-ineh,  for  Instsnre.  aa  weU  as  nuolsat 
rocketa."  .c  ;^r  > .  ,.Hi 

Mr.  President.  I  wlA  to  re-read  fliat 
statement  of  Dr.  Welsh  because  he  makes 
It  so  very  clear  that  he  Is  concerned 
about  the  diminution  of  these  programs 
accomplished  by  the  Budget  snd  o'ver- 
come  by  the  Bouse  insertion  of  an  addi- 
tional $7.5  million  if  they  should  remain 
in  the  bill. 

Dr.  Welsh  said  to  me: 

The  only  comment  I  have  to  make  is  X 
Just  hope  we  do  not  repeat  what  occurred 
earUer  and  that  was  to  have  the  Soviets  get 
ahead  of  us  in  newer,  more  competent,  more 
able,  more  powerful  booeters.  We  did  that 
onee.  I  think  once  is  enough.  I  think  we 
should  learn  from  that.  Consequently  I  am 
la  aooordance  with  pushing  the  aso-lnch.  for 
Instance,  aa  well  as  nticlear  rockets. 

Senator  Hoixamd.  Doee  that  mean  you  are 
In  accord  with  the  action  taken  by  the  House  ^ 
Oommlttee  in  emphasising  those  two  firtds'- 
and  providing  more  money  both  In  the  Legis-'- 
latlve  bill  and,  aa  I  understand  now.  In  ttas" 
Approprlattoiu  bUl  for  those  two  partleulsr : 
aettvlttes?" 

And  Mr.  Welsh  answered:  If  X  oould  an^, 
swer  this  way,  by  saying  I  think  there  Is  a; 
basis  and  there  is  wisdom  in  their  request.  ' 
I  do  not  want  to  be  in  complete  accord  bs^ 
catise  the  President  did  not  aak  for  It.  ^ 

Do  you  Join  In  that  statement?  -  1 

Mr.  WXBB.  No.  sir.  I  would  differ  a  Uttlez 
bit  on  that.  ./ 

Senator  Boixamo.  Tou  atate  your  answer^ 
then. 

Mr.  WxBB.  My  answer  Is  as  Space  Admin-'; 
Istrator  I  regard  tt  my  responslbmty  to  sUts'-, 
the  facts  to  this  Oommlttee  as  I  regard  them 
to  be  ta3[ipc»tant.   This  was  to  have  the  Free- 
idenfa  budget  make  very  clear  what  we  are 
asUng  for.  why  we  are  asking  for  that.    If 
anything.  I  would  be  a  Uttle  stronger  and 
not  as  Inhibited  with  respect  to  the  Presi- 
dential position  and  state  that  strongly  as 
I  can  state,  the  value  of  that  work  to  this 
Oommlttee.    So  you  oan  consider  It  must  do 
the  beat  Job  and  we  mtist  do  the  bast  Job  • 
we  oan  to  try  to  get  the  approprlatleDs. 

Senator  BoiXAin>.  Than  there  la  aome  Uttle 
dlfferenoe  In  your  poaltiqn  as  administrator 
and  In  Dr.  Welsh's  as  adviser  to  the  Fresldsnt 
(and  the  Bouse  poaltlan)  In  tafetng  the  Una 
ot  what  he  thinks  he  should  aak  fort 

Mr.  Wbbb.  Tea,  sir.  I  Just  did  not  pUMS, 
the  limit  on  myself  that  he  placed  on  him. 
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BmiUae  Hocxahd.  i  mppneUU  your  can- 
oar.   TbAnk  yotx. 

Mr.  Pwrtdent.  It  U  deu  from  the 
questions  and  answ«n  addwed  to  these 
two  men  of  highest  sdmlnlstratiTe  and 
mrofesiional  rank  in  the  space  progziun: 
Mmely,  Mr.  Webb,  Administrator  of 
KASA.  and  Dr.  Welsh.  BxecuUve  Secre- 
tary of  the  President's  8|»ce  CouneU. 
that  they  both  think  we  are  making  a 
mistake  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  faU  even 
further  bdilnd  the  Russians  in  this  capa- 
bility to  launch  heavy  vehicles  by  the 
devek)pment  of  a  soUd  fuel  motor  which 
Is  citt  to  about  a  third  or  lees  by  the  pro- 
gram that  came  from  the  budget 

I«t  me  say  one  thing  more  before  I 
tekemyseat.  It  Is  true  that  the  Aerojet 
Co.  8  base  which  made  these  successful 
tolngs— and  which  Mr.  Webb  says  are 
the  most  noteworthy  things  which  hap- 
pened In  fiscal  1966—14  located  In  Florida 
near  lllaml. 

^I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  In  the  field 
of  defense  and  the  space  field,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  have  not  based  any  po- 
sition I  have  taken  on  the  factor  of  local 
location. 

After  World  War  n.  we  lost  nearly  100 
bases  in  Florida,  and  no  one  ever  heard 
me  make  any  objection.  We  closed  down 
an  air  base  in  my  hometown  of  Bartow, 
Fla.>  and  one  in  the  nearby  town  of  Lake- 
land, along  with  many  other  bases  be- 
cause we  thought  it  was  appropriate 'that 
the  size  of  the  mlUtary  effort  be  cut  down 
at  that  time. 

Only  a  couple  of  years  ago,  we  lost  a 
woe  center  to  Houston.  Tex.,  and  al- 
though,  of   course,    we    regretted    the 
•ctlon,  we  realised  that  there  was  some 
merit  in  the  President's  position,  that 
^pe  Kennedy  was  so  crowded  that  a 
better  Job  could  be  accomplished  by  hav- 
tag  that  control  center  in  a  different  spot 
No  one  heard  me  speak  against  that  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  or  in  any  way 
against  that  decision.    We  cite  this  as 
part  of  the  efforts  we  have  made  to  re- 
sign ourselves  to  things  that  happened 
which  were  adverse  to  installations  In 
our  own  State.    Here  is  something  that 
if  this  InstallaUon  were  in  Alaska,  Guam 
or  Puerto  Rloo.  or  to  any  other  state  on 
the  oonttaent  I  would  have  to  take  the 
aamepodUon.   When  the  Administrator 
and  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Space 
Council  both  tell  us  that  the  thing  we 
have  fallen  farthest  behind  on  with  the 
Soviet  is  to  our  ability  to  pn^el  a  heavy 
weighty  body  out  tato  space,  that  to  that 
fl«d  alone  they  are  ahead  of  us  about  2 
years,  and  when  they  tell  us  further  that 
we  are  about  to  lose  14  months  more  time 
by  dlsooQttauance  this  ywr  of  this  rela- 
tive small  amount,  I  believe  that  It 
^•ada  strongly  for  todusion  of  the  addl- 
oonal  $7Vi  mlUkm  which  was  Included 
bjr  the  House  committee  and  by  the  House 
oa  the  floor,  and  now  is  being  included 
by  the  House  App««)rtatlons  Committee. 
Mr^ftesldent  I  sincerely  hope  that  to 
coDfersnoe.  when  this  important  matter 
|»b<rtng  oonsidered,  that  there  will  be  a 
noooslderatloa  on  the  part  of  the  Sena- 
ton  who  are  on  that  conference  com- 
nuttea,  because  1  strongly  feel  that  our 
total  «aee  effort  Is  being  hurt  rather 
than  helped  by  this  minor  cut  in  a  pro- 
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gram  which  promises  more  to  the  field  Jn 
which  we  are  furthest  behind  than  any 
other  program  that  we  have  underway 

Mr.  President  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President  I  am 
certainly  pleased  that  the  C(»nmlttee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Spact  Sciences,  to  this 
wn.  has  funy  met  budget  authorlsaUon 
requests  for  our  lunar  and  planetary  ex- 
ploration program. 

This  $197,900,000  is  todeed  necessary 
if  we  are  to  reach  program  objectives, 
that  is  the  scientific  exploration  of  our 
Bolar  system,  utilizing  both  unmanned 
^d  manned  qMoecraft  and  earth-based 
research. 

Our  immediate  objectives  are.  of 
course,  the  exploration  of  the  Moon,  the 
planets  of  Venus  and  Mars,  and  are  most 
important  However,  our  long-range 
objectives,  the  exploration  of  the  outer 
planets  and  their  moons,  are  also  of 
great  importance.  The  expeditious 
achievements  of  these  objectives,  as  the 
committee  report  potots  out  will  pro- 
vide data  to  better  understand  the  orlgto, 
history,  and  mechanisms  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  solar  system,  and  may  pro- 
vide evidence  of  the  existence  of  forms 
of  life  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  space  exploration  is  a 
most  complex  field,  as  we  all  know.  It 
is  my  opinion  and  I  am  sure  the  opinion 
my  OQlleagues.  that  the  members  of  the 
AerooauUcal  and  Space  Sciences  Cwn- 
mlttee  are  to  be  highly  commended  for 
their  effective  endeavors  to  behalf  of  our 
space  program. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
quesUon  Is  on  agreetog  to  the  committee 
amendment  to  the  nature  of  a  committee 
substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrosanent  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  readtog  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
BTossed  and  the  bUl  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

TbB  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  final  passage  of  the  bill 

The  bill  (HJA.  14324)  was  passed 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  B4r.  President  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ment request  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appotot  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  consult  with  the  Chair 
be«Me  the  Chair  appoints  the  ctmferees. 

The  PRBSIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Tbt  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President  I  suggest 
the  absence  ot  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roIL 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  onter 
for  the  quorum  oall  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  ^^ 

The  Chair  is  ruling  on  a  previous  out- 
ter  at  this  time.  The  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator  from  New  Mexico  has  been  agreed 
to.  The  conferees  will  be  appotated  and 
will  be  announced  for  the  Ricou 
shortly. 

The  conferees  aw>ototed  by  the  Pre. 
ndtog  Ofllcer,  as  subsequently  an- 
nounced, are  as  follows:  Mr.  ANsnsoir 
Mr.  SYMnfGTON.  Mr.  Stuuos.  Mis.' 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Jordah  of  Idaho 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President  6  mtoutes 
ago  I  called  the  cloakroom  and  asked 
when  it  was  totended  to  bring  before  the 
Senate  the  NASA  authorization  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967.  The  bill  provides  for 
an  authorization  slightly  to  excess  of 
$6  billion.  I  was  advised  that  the  bill 
had  ah-eady  been  passed,  without  de- 
bate. I  do  not  desire  to  move  to  recon- 
sider the  bill,  but  I  desire  to  comment 
briefly,  ex  post  facto,  about  it. 

It  is  my  view  that  our  national  priori- 
ties are  substantially  out  of  order,  when 
the  Senate,  In  the  course  of  5  or  10  min- 
utes, passes  a  $5  billion  authorization  bill 
to  send  a  man  to  the  moon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
Stiwnis  to  the  chair).  If  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  permit  an  ob- 
servaUon,  for  his  Information,  the  bill 
was  explained  to  the  Senate  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ahdersow] 
chairman  of  the  committee,  during  the 
session  yesterday. 

This  morning  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  offered  to  answer  questions  I 
state  that  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senator  tiom.  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator  from  BCs- 
slKlppl.  Is  correct.  I  am  prepared  to 
admit  that  It  was  my  own  negligence  in 
not  knowing  what  was  taking  place.  1 
had  totended  to  make  some  remarks  on 
the  bill  today,  and  I  suppose  I  should 
have  been  more  alert. 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Ccmunlttee  aU  morning,  and  I 
stopped  at  my  office  to  leave  some  papers. 
When  I  returned,  I  learned  that  the  bill 
had  been  passed  almost  Immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour. 
My  query  is  this:  How  much  good  wDl 
the  trip  to  the  moon  do  toe  the  hopelea 
Inhabitants  of  the  earth?  1  have  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  poverty-stricken 
people  to  most  of  our  great  cities,  Includ- 
ing Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  and  else- 
^rtiere. 

I  suggest  that  our  problems  are  pri- 
marily on  earth,  not  on  the  vaoon.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  Senate  will  push 
through.  In  such  short  order,  a  $5  bil- 
lion bill  for  outer  space  without  any  seri- 
ous discussion.  I  suspect  that  when  the 
fiscal  year  1967  request  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimlty  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate, the  situation  will  be  very  different. 

It  Is  my  good  good  fortune  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
which  deals  with  manpower,  employ- 
ment, and  poverty. 

"nio  poverty  bill  encountered  difficulty 
to  the  House.  The  bill  passed  the  House 
inveiy  different  form  from  that  recom- 
manded-  bgr  the  administration.    I  have 
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no  doubt  that  hi^ily  coi  ip-oversial  ses- 
sions will  take  place  with  a  the  subcom- 
mittee, wlthto  tiM  fall  COI  Anlttee,  and  to 
the  Senate  when  the  bill  Igets  over  here. 

In  comparison  with  the  $5  billion  bill 
passed  today  without  debate,  I  desire  to 
read  toto  the  Rccord  the  amoimt  which 
the  administration  has  reduested  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Oppcnianity — that  Is, 
the  poverty  program :  For]  ^e  Job  Corps, 
tax  million:  for  the  Neigl 
Corps,  $300  million:  for 

program,  $327  mllli(»i;  foi  _„ 

$25  million;  for  employm^t  c^jportunl 
ties,  $73  million;  for  adu)|  basic  educa- 
tion, $30  million; 
iniation    for    the 
program,  $489  million;  _ 
million;  for  rural  loans. 
Small   Bustoess    A 
outside  of  counseling  se: 
for  work  experience,  4 
general  administration, 
VISTA,  $26  million. 

The  total  requested  a 
$1,750  million. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
poverty  program  is  wo 
times  the  sptee  p 
speak  alone  to  this  rega: 
ot  many  other  programs 
the  Teacher  Corps,  our 
grams,  the  housing  pn 
supplement  program — a 
of  important  domestic  1  _ 

have  been  cut  back  drasti., 

the  enormous  expenditures  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Yet,  the  spa<te  prc^ram  is 
sacrosanct. 

Because  I  know  that  an  ?  effort  on  my 
part  to  downgrade  the  spa<  s  j  program,  by 
amendment  or  otherwise,  t  'ill  be  utterly 
futile,  to  light  of  the  pr»4»t  tonper  not 
only  of  the  Senate  but  also,  I  suspect,  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  I  do  not 
Intend  to  move  to  reconsider  the  bill  or 
to  take  up  the  time  of  th^  Senate  any 
more  than  I  have.  I 

I  end  as  I  began:  I  th  i*  it  Is  high 
time  that  we  took  a  hard  1  itik  at  our  na- 
tional priorities,  which  to  my  Judgment 
are  not  right.  | 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  WU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  lu«):  jI  to  yield. 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  I  kr  iw  from  pre- 
vious discussion  of  the  bll  j  that  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  about  the  Priority.  We 
conducted  a  serious  flght  \  ^th  respect  to 
tUs  bill  last  year  or  the  ye  it  before,  and 
I  believe  we  came  wlthto  liwut  10  votes 
of  cutting  It  back  to  a  reas  mable  simi. 

I  could  not  agree  more  ^th  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  othcen^ig  tjie 
improvidence,  imder  preseit  condltionls. 
J*  a  program  to  provide  $J|bllllon  for  a 
trip  to  the  moon,  when  we  are  engaged 
not  only  to  a  war  against  poverty  to  this 
country,  but  also  conduc" 
rious  war  to  Asia. 
.  Had  I  been  to  the  Cha 
nave  voted  against  the  1 
mng  the  great  power  of  ««»*  uenenu 
"wenhower  called  the  todu/  mal-mllitary 
complex,  I  know  It  would  hi  ive  been  quite 
»  hopeless  struggle,  and  thajti  even  though 
I  had  been  present,  It  woidld  not  have 
made  any  difference  to  Itt  passage. 

I  must  say  that  It  Is  unurtial  that  bins 
w  provide  $5  bllUon  can  [  ass  through 


a  very  se- 

I  would 
But  real- 
,t  General 


Congress  In  a  few  minutes.  The  Smi- 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I.  together 
with  other  Senators,  were  to  attendance 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
voting  on  some  rather  controversial  as- 
pects of  a  bill,  and  we  came  to  the  Cham- 
ber only  a  few  mtoutes  after  the  morn- 
ing hour  had  been  concluded.  Before 
we  got  here,  the  NASA  authorization 
bill  had  been  passed.  But  that  Is  typi- 
cal, today,  of  any  bill  relating  either  to 
outer  Bp&ce  or  the  military.  Such  bills 
frequently  require  consideration,  or  an 
explanati<m,  at  least,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  no  matter  how  thorough  the  ex- 
planation given  to  conunittee.  I  sup- 
pose that  is  considered  to  be  a  great  com- 
rtlment— and  I  take  it  to  be  such— to 
the  efficiency  of  the  committees  that 
handle  such  measures;  but  to  my  view,  it 
is  an  outrageous  distortion  of  priorities. 

I  thoroughly  disapprove  of  the  size 
of  the  NASA  authorization  bill,  as  I  have 
said  before.  I  have  no  objection  to  a 
moderate  bill,  one  which  would  authorize 
research  for  a  project  to  explore  outer 
space. 

It  Is  possible  that  it  may  have  some 
value  and  serve  as  a  certato  ktod  of 
outlet  for  people  who  have  given  up  on 
the  earth  and  want  to  escape  to  outer 
space.  They  would  not  then  have  to 
bother  about  their  troubles  here.  I 
think  that  it  has  a  certato  psychological 
benefit  However,  as  a  practical  matter 
under  the  conditions  existing  to  the 
world  today.  I  think  it  Is  utteriy  improb- 
able. 

I  want  the  Rxcoro  to  show  that  I 
would  have  voted  against  the  bill  had  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Normally  a  bill  tovolvlng  $5  billion 
has  a  rollcall.  In  fact,  normally  bills 
which  Involve  far  less  than  that  amount 
have  rollcaUs  so  that  Senators  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  position. 
All  we  can  do  now  is  to  roister  to  the 
Record  our  opposition  to  the  bill,  which 
I  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I 
agree  completely  with  his  toterventlon. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be 
many  rollcalls  on  the  poverty  program 
and  the  education  program.  We  have 
already  bad  a  very  dose  rollcall  to  con- 
nection with  the  rent  supplements  pro- 
gram and  the  Teacher  Corps  and  the 
housing  bill.  One  of  these  measures  to- 
volved  only  $12  mffllon. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  few  more  Im- 
mature activities  of  the  administration, 
of  the  press  as  a  whole,  and  of  many  of 
our  colleagues,  I  regret  to  state,  than 
the  attempt  to  build  the  space  program 
toto  a  state  of  competition  with  Russia 
or  with  some  other  oountiy  ttiat  wants 
to  get  toto  the  space  field. 

I  wonder  when  we  win  realize  that 
the  world  will  never  be  at  peace  and  that 
there  will  be  nothing  done  to  ease  the 
tensions  which  presently  exist  until  we 
substitute  totematlonal  cooperation  for 
totemational  confilet 

I  hope  that  perhaps  these  few  words 
will  toduce  the  Stgfce  Dtipartment— and 
I  hare  ifrave  doubts  that  they  will— and 
perhaps  the  KASA  oivanlzatlon  to  make 
■ome  effort  to  place  the  space  program  on 
a  multilateral  basis.  peAaps  through 


the  Uhlted  Nations,  if  poarible.  If  not 
let  us  proceed  to  work  with  the  Russians 
to  have  a  Jotot  space  program. 

m  my  Judgment  this  chOdUh  eomlc 
strip  attitude  of  ours  that  we  must  get 
there  "fustest*  with  the  "mostest"  Is  an 
utterly  Inunature  solution  to  the  very 
serious  problem  of  exploration  (rf  outer 
space. 

Mr.  President  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NxLsoir  to  the  chair).  The  derti  will 
call  the  roU. 

The  legt^tlve  clerk  proceeded  to  eaU 
theroU. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  resctoded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  3106, 
the  military  construction  authorization 
bill. 

It  Is  not  the  totentton  of  the  leader- 
ship to  have  any  debate  on  the  MH  until 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bin 
win  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Lboislativx  Clbrk.  A  bill  (S. 
3105)  to  authorize  certato  construction 
at  military  Installations  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shaU  not 
object — ^let  the  Rbcosd  show  that  since 
we  shall  not  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  actually  xmtll  t<miorrow,  there 
Is  no  opposition  from  the  mtoorlty. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bin  (S.  3106)  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services  with  an  amendment 


AUTHORITY  TO  SION  BILLS,  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES.  AND  FILE  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  by  re- 
quest of  the  leaderahlp,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  during  the  adjourzunent  of 
the  Senate  from  today  untU  noon  tomor- 
row, the  Vice  President  or  the  President 
pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  duly 
enroUed  bills,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  receive  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent or  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  foroommittees  to  file  report*. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  oidared. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.    BOLLAND.     Mr.    President   tf 
there  Is  no  further  buslne«  to  oome 
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before  UM,9«iutte.  I  move  that  tbe  Sen- 
ate itand  in  adjournment  until  13 
o'clock  tomontm  noon. 

Tbe  motion  wae  ai^eed  to;  and  (at  l 
o'clock  and  SO  minutee  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  WednM- 
day.  May  25. 1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Xxecutive  nominations  reeeived  by  the 
Senate  May  24.  1966; 

.Hm  taacmiD9-XiMxa»d  oAcer  to  b*  pUced 
oa  tlM  r«tlz««  list  la  pad*  tiuUe«t«l  under 
th*  proylatona  of  tlUe  10,  Unltad  StotM  Cod*. 
MetUma96a: 

To  b«  Ututenant  general 
IX.  Qm.  CBMTlM  Broeldnrldc*  Doff,  01MS8, 
Anny  ot  tb»  Unttwl  States  (major  ffnunU. 
UjB.  Army) . 

The  f ouowlnc-iutmad  ofltoar  undw  the  pro- 
HaUnia  of  tttle  10.  Utilted  8tetM  Coda,  mc- 
tton  SOee,  to  be  aailfnad  to  a  podtlon  of 
Unportanoa  and  raaponalhlllty  de^gnatad  by 
tba  Praatdsnt  under  subeeetlon  (a)  of  aeetlon 
9090,  te  grade  aa  foUowa: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
ICaJ.    Oan.    Ferdinand    Joeqili    Cheearek. 
oaiirr.  Army  of  tbe  United  Stetee  (brigadier 
general.  U.8.  Army) . 


mmm 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI^ 

Tuesday,  May  24, 196^ 

Tlie  Houae  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
TlM  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer : 

/  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  braneties. 
He  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him.  the 
mm0  brfngeth  forth  much  frtat;  for 
without  me  ye  oaw  do  nothina.^~Joim 
15:5. 

O  Ood,  our  Father,  without  whom  our 
world  drlfte  into  daikness  and  despair, 
let  the  light  of  Tliy  spirit  shine  upon  us 
ae  we  f or  this  moment  worship  Thee  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  Deliver  us  from 
unwwthy  ambitions  which  close  our  eyes 
to  the  rights  of  others  and  from  a  self- 
eenteredness  which  grows  into  suqiiolbn 
and  in  wUl.  Make  us  mindful  of  the 
needs  of  people  in  our  Nation  and  around 
our  "world.  Bowath  an  dlffnvnces  of 
race  or  creed  help  us  to  see  human  as- 
pirations coming  to  fruition  and  seddog 
to  be  satisfied.  Abiding  in  Thee,  may 
the  fndt  of  oompassion  and  imder- 
■tenrtlng  and  love  be  brought  forth  anew 
wtthln  us— pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Thy  Son.  our  Lord.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
.fBTday  was  read  and  an>rovod. 


^  ME88AOB  FROM  THE  SENATE 

-^M«i  ms— ge  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Antaftan.  one  of  Its  olerke.  announeed 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  toffl  of  the  Booee  of  the 
fbDowlng  title: 

nJL  10M8^  Aa  set  to  aatabUah  fha  Moimt 
Bogen  Rational  Mecreatlon  Area  tn  the  Jef- 
Hnoa  Wrttfwal  Mreet  ta  Tlrglato.  aat  tor 
otaer  Dura^i^ 


Tlie  message  also  announeed  that  the 
Scoate  had  pawed,  with  amendments  in 
which  tbe  cmeurrenee  of  the  Houae  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing tttle: 

BJB.  14M6.  An  act  malting  apfxoprlatloas 
for  the  Treaanry  and  Poat  Offloe  Depart- 
menta,  the  Bxaeutlve  OiBoe  ot  the  Frealdant, 
and  certain  Independent  agencies,  for  the 
flaeal  year  andlng  June  SO,  1987,  and  for 
other  purpoeee. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  inststs  upon  Its  ^t«>T«im«ntT  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  14266)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  Poet  Office  Departments,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  SO.  1967.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagredng  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Bir. 
RoBRTSoif.  Mr.  McCULLAH,  Mr.  Mo»- 
aomnr.  Mr.  BatTUTT.  Mr.  YAMOtoooH. 
Mr.  Raksolpb,  Mr.  Caai,  and  Mr.  Aixon 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  693)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Fni- 
BUGHT,  Mr.  SPAMoax,  Mr.  MAHSnXLO. 
Mr.  HxexxHioona,  and  Mr.  Aiken  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
tities,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.0Oa.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Secra- 
tary  of  Agriculture  abaU  conduct  tbe  eoll 
currey  program  ot  the  United  Statee  De- 
partment of  Agileiatare  lo  aa  to  make  aTaU- 
able  eoU  aurreya  needed  by  Statea  and  other 
pubUo  agendea.  Including  community  de- 
Tslopeoent  dlatrlcta.  for  guidance  in  com- 
munity planning  and  reeource  development, 
and  for  other  puipoaee;  and 

8. 2384.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  accept  a  caah  equalisation 
ot  exchangee  for  lands  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion, and  for  other  purpeass. 


May  H,  im    I     ^fgy  2k,  1966 


THE  LATE  CHARLES  BRAND,  FOR- 
MER REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  OHIO 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  recognises 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  CLARiirci 
jf.BaowN,Jt.l. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
ft>eaker.  the  HontMrable  Charies  Brand,  a 
formor  UJS.  Rq)re8entative  to  the  U.S. 
Congreas  from  tbe  Seventh  Ohio  District, 
died  in  Melbourne  Beach.  Fla..  this 
mraning  at  the  age  of  94. 

Rei»«sentative  Brand  was  elected  as  a 
Rm>ubUean  to  the  69th  Oongreas  and  to 
tbe  four  suooeedfaig  Congresses,  serving 
from  March  4.  1922.  to  March  2,  1933. 
He  voluntarily  retired  and  did  not  sedc 
renominatlon  in  1922. 

I  believe  Mr.  Brand  was  the  secoxMl  old- 
est surviving  Member  of  Coograsa,  for- 
mer  Vice  President  John  Naaoa  Gtaroer, 
age  97,  now  being  the  oldeat  sinoe  the 
death  of  tonan  Senator  Oraan  at  the 
agaof9eiastweek.i,i^^ri  U7«j^i*3fnm 


While  serving  as  a  Member  tA  con- 
gress, Mr.  Brand  was  a  member  of  tin 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  tod 
Fisheries  and  the  Cbmmittee  on  Roada 

He  also  aerved  on  the  Building  sad 
Grounds  Commission.  In  such  capacity, 
Representative  Brand  accompanied  Sea-' 
ator  Tom  Oonnally.  who  occupied  the 
same  position  in  the  Senate,  on  a  trip  to 
Paris  to  study  the  mall  of  that  city  in 
conneetion  with  the  design  for  our  own 
Washington  Mall.  It  was  also  thii 
Commission  which,  while  Mr.  Brand  wu 
a  member,  put  into  effect  the  L'BnfsDt 
plan  for  the  Washington  Mall.  Tbli 
plan  had  never  been  accepted  until  that 
time.  At  the  same  time,  the  CommlasiaD 
also  ad<H>ted  recommendations  made  by 
a  previous  congressional  commisaloD 
which  toured  the  world  capitals  in  1901 
to  make  a  study  for  the  design  of  the 
Washington  Mall.  This  commlsslao 
visited  London.  Paris,  Rome.  Venice, 
"^enna,  Budapest.  Frankf  (ut.  and  BerUs 
to  study  the  malls  of  these  cities  in  order 
to  get  the  beet  of  all  possible  dedgns  for 
our  MalL  Thus,  the  Buil(Ung  and 
Grounds  Commission  on  which  R^re- 
sentative  Brand  served  Incorporated  tbe 
recommendations  of  this  previous  Com- 
mission in  adopting  the  L'Enfant  idaa 
for  the  beautiful  Washington  Mall  m 
have  today. 

Mr.  Brand  also  served  as  president  of 
the  Urtmna  City  Council  from  1915  to 
1916.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
Senate  from  1921  to  1923,  serving  with 
my  late  father,  who  was  then  lieutenant 
Governor  of  Ohio.  During  his  last  year 
in  the  Ohio  Senate.  Mr.  Brand  served  as 
majority  leader. 

A  native  ot  my  own  community, 
Urbana.  Ohio,  Congressman  Brand  wu 
a  descendant  of  its  founder,  WilUam 
Ward,  and  a  noted  fanner.  He  also  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  and  banking. 

In  his  later  years,  Mr.  Brand  retired 
to  Florida,  where  he  passed  away  in  his 
sleep  this  morning.  Vigorous  through- 
out his  life  and  into  advanced  age,  he 
foresaw  the  potential  for  economk 
growth  in  Florida.  He  was  still  active 
in  business  affairs  there  at  the  age  of  90. 
At  age  80  he  had  erected  a  complex  of 
40  commercial  buildings  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Brand  Is  survived  by  his  second 
wife,  by  a  son  and  a  daughter  by  his  ftnt 
mitrriage,  and  seven  grandchildren.  Bk 
son,  Vance  Brand,  also  of  Urbana,  wu 
Director  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  dur- 
ing the  Elsenhower  administration.  Bb 
daughter.  Margaret,  wife  of  Attorney 
Edwin  English  of  Urbana,  ts  active  In 
DAR  affairs. 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITT 
TO  ISSUE  AIXXmONAL  REVENUI 
BONDS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.l^peaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  tak 
extend  my  remaika. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectloB 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Alabama? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  l^ieakK 
in  responae  to  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent Taqutfting  autbmlty  for  the  Teo^ 


amended  by 
on  15d.    That 
to  issue  up -to 


nessee  Valley  Authority]  |to  issue  addi 
tXaaai.  revenue  bonda  whJ  oh  waa  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Pu  41c  Works  yea 
terday,  I  am  pleased  to  uitroduce  a  bill 
to  accomplish  tUs  muchMneeded  action 

I  wish  to  dcecribe  biMly  the  back- 
ground and  purpose  of  the  bill  which 
will  tncreaae  the  TVA  [revenue  bond 
ceiling. 

In  1969,  the  TVA  Act 
tbe  addition  of  a  new 
section  authorized  TVA 
$750  million  of  revenue  l^ds  outstand 
Ing  at  any  one  time  to  iMlp  finance  the 
cost  of  new  power  faoiIiU<ii.  Thelegisla 
tton  provided  expreasly  tfa  at 

Bonds  Issued  by  the  Oi^poratlon  here- 
under shall  not  be  obllgatl^toa  of,  nor  shall 
payment  of  the  principal  tl  i^reof  or  Intereat 
thereon  be  guaranteed  by  ti  lit  United  Statea, 

Instead,  it  was  provid^l — and  again  I 
quote  the  language  of  ti|i^  legislation — 
that: 

The  principal  of  and  interest  on  said  bonds 
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■hall  be  payable  solely 
tlon'B  net  po^wer  proceeds. 

In  effect,  the  rates  pa! 
000  consumers  of  TVA 
curity,  and  the  only  sec 
its  bonds.    And  since  thi 
obllgaUons    of    or    guai 
United  States,  their  issi 
add  to  or  in  any  way  aff  i 
debt 


the  Coipora- 

by  the  1,800,- 

er  are  the  se- 

underlylng 

nds  are  not 

teed   by   the 

iCe  does  not 

the  national 


The  1959  legislation,  in  yddition  to  au- 
thorizing the  Issuance  of  bends,  provided 
for  two  types  of  payments  py  TVA  to  the 
TreasxuT.  First.  TVA  l3  required  to 
make  annual  payments  which  will  retire 
11  billion  of  the  $1.2  biUlOn  appropria- 
tion investment  in  TVA  j^wer  facilities 
which  was  outstanding  in  1950.  Second. 
TVA  must  make  additional  payments 
each  year  as  a  return  on  the  outstanding 
Treasury  investment,  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  current  cost  offmoney  to  the 
Treasury.  TVA  has  madfi  payments  of 
both  types  promptly  when  due  since  en- 
actment of  the  1959  legislation. 

The  1959  legislation  also  contained 
certain  other  provtBlons.  |^  required,  for 
example,  that  TVA  chsotge  rates  for 
power  which  will  produce  nevenues  suffi- 
cient to  provide  funds  for] 
administering  tiie  TVA 
making  payments  to  Stat 
in  lieu  of  taxes,  taking  . 

tee  (HI  its  bonds,  mftlrfpg 

payments  to  the  Treasu 
fth-eady  descrUbed.  and 
further  margin  as  the  TV) 
ers  desirable.    Also,  the 
talned    provisions    specifll 
the  area  within  which 
be  sold. 

The  method  of  revenue  H^nd  financing 
provided  for  by  the  1959  Mrlslation  was 
BQ  experiment,  and  doiiots  were  ex- 
pressed whether  this  kinc)  of  financing 

for  a  Federal  power  prograta  would  prove 
voikable. 

The  $750  million  llmltatldn  provided  a 
ttlal  period  during  whl^  1^  feasibility 
of  this  method  of  financing  could  be 
tasted.  Tbe  test  has  denuMstrated  that 
uis  kind  of  financing  do^  woi^.  TVA 
bonds  have  received  the  hllbest  ratings 
«the  bond  rating  agenele^rMoody'a  and 
Standard  ft  Poor'a,  and  t^M  been  por- 


^peratlng  and 

ver  system, 

I  and  counties 

I  of  debt  serv- 

!it  two  types  of 

nwhlch  I  have 

iding  such 

loonsid- 

atlon  oon- 

limlting 

power  may 


chased  by  underwriting  groups  which 
have  Included  some  of  the  best  known 
names  in  the  country's  finanHai  com- 
munity. This  is  a  tribute  to  the  high 
quality  of  management  which  TVA  has 
oijoyed  and  to  the  soundness  of  the 
policies  it  has  followed. 
It  was  recognized  in  1959  that  power 

requirements  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
area,  as  in  the  country  generally,  would 
continue  to  Increase  rapidly,  and  that 
the  $760  million  authorisation  could  be 
expected  to  provide  needed  funds  for  only 
a  few  years  and  would  then  have  to  be 
increased.  Such  an  Increase  is  now  nec- 
essary. Indeed,  the  need  for  it  would 
have  arisen  before  now  had  not  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  draallcally 
reduced  operations  at  its  plants  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  and  Paducah.  Ky. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  pro- 
vldea  for  an  increase  in  the  bond  au- 
thorisation of  $1  billion.  This  increase 
is  a  very  modest  one.  Power  require- 
ments in  the  Tennessee  Valley  area  axe 
growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  whtti  tbe 
1959  legislaticm  was  enacted;  and  the 
additional  authorization,  like  the  original 
one,  can  be  expected  to  provide  needed 
funds  only  for  several  years.  Tb»  bill 
provides  only  for  an  increase  in  the  bond 
ceiling.  It  makes  no  change  In  the  re- 
quirement as  to  TVA  payments  to  the 
Treasury  nor  does  it  change  in  any  other 
way  the  re^wnsibUitlee  of  the  TVA 
Board  under  the  TVA  Act,  as  it  was 
amended  by  the  1959  iwgi»i%t^ 

The  bill's  only  purpose  is  to  enable 
TVA  to  carry  out  its  respondbllltlaa  to 
the  area  in  which  it  operates  by  provid- 
ing new  power  facilities  which  are  re- 
quired. TVA  is  the  sole  source  of  power 
supply  for  an  area  containing  some  80,000 
square  miles  and  5  million  people.  In 
1989,  on  the  Joint  recommendation  of 
TVA  and  various  private  utllltlea  which 
then  operated  in  the  area,  Congreaa 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  TVA  Act 
authorizing  TVA  to  purchase  the  gen- 
nating  and  transmission  facilities  of 
these  private  utilities.  At  the  same  time, 
as  part  of  the  arrangemmt  approved  by 
Congress,  municipalities  and  coopera- 
tives purchased  the  utilities' distribution 
facilities.  In  reliance  on  the  arrange- 
ments thereby  made  for  power  supply 
in  tbe  area,  more  than  150  munldpalittes 
and  cooperatives  in  the  area  which  buy 
power  from  TVA  and  resell  it  to  ultimate 
consumers  have  invested  hundreds  of 
millicms  of  dollars  in  distribution  fa- 
eiUties. 

Enactment  of  the  bUl  which  I  have  In- 
troduoed  will  enable  TVA  to  continue  to 
meet  the  commitments  which  were  thus 
made,  and  will  insure  that  tbe  cities, 
towns  and  farms  of  tbe  Tennessee  Valley 
area  will  have  a  eupply  of  etoetridty  suf- 
ficient to  meet  thdr  growing  needs. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.ftieaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WatrrBir] 
may  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this  point 
in  the  Racoap. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  than  objection 
to  the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Tbere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  newly 
IntRXtaioed  legislation  win  increase  from 


$750  million  to  $1,750  million  the  amount 
of  revenue  bonds  which  the  ItemeaMie 
Valley  Authority  may  have  outatandlng. 
Tbia  increaae  will  enable  TVA  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  growing  H^mf^nds  in  ita 
area  for  electric  power.  At  the  aame 
time,  the  new  bonda,  like  thoee  which 
have  been  authorized  under  i>»<<M1ng  law, 
will  not  add  a  penny  to  tbe  national  debt 
nor  place  any  fiscal  burden  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Tlie  law  specifically 
provides  that  bonds  issued  by  TVA  shall 
be  backed  only  by  TVA's  power  revenues, 
and  shall  not  be  obligations  of  or  guar- 
anteed by  the  U.S.  Government.  Tbe 
amount  represented  Iqr  the  bonds  muat 
be  paid,  as  interest  on  the  bonds  must 
also  be  paid,  out  of  the  proceeds  realised 
by  TVA  from  sales  of  power.  It  is  thus 
TVA's  power  customers,  not  Che  Federal 
Govemmoit,  who  provide  the  funds 
needed  to  servioe  the  lionds  and  the  basic 
security  which  m^ces  them  salable. 

That  security,  incidentally,  baa  been 
accorded  the  highest  rating  in  the  pri- 
vate capital  nuurkets.  TVA's  bonds  have 
been  rated  Triple  A— tbe  highest  rating 
given— by  both  Moody's  and  Standard 
ft  Poor's.  Bonds  which  TVA  has  ofleied 
for  sale  have  met  with  an  extremely 
favorable  reception  <hi  the  part  of  pri- 
vate investment  houses  and  inveetors. 
This  is  a  tribute  to  the  businesalike 
basis  on  which  TVA  is  managed,  and  to 
the  confidence  which  inveetors  have  both 
In  TVA  itself  and  the  area  which  usee 
its  power  and  provides  the  underlying 
aecurity  for  its  bonds. 

When  Congress  first  authorised  issu- 
ance of  TVA  revenue  bonds  in  1959,  it 
was  providing  for  a  new  and  imtried  type 
of  financing  by  a  Federal  agency.  In 
approving  an  increase  in  tbe  TVA  bond 
celling,  Congreaa  will  mvely  be  extend- 
ing a  financing  mogram  which  has  al- 
ready proved  completely  sucoeeafuL 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  MlssiMippl  [Mr.  Absbukzht] 
may  extend  his  remariu  at  this  point 
in  theRBcoBs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ABBRNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Z 
desire  to  express  my  wh<dehearted  sup- 
port for  the  legislation  which  authorises 
an  increase  from  $750  million  to  $1,750 
million  in  the  bond  ceUing  for  the  Ite- 
nessee  Valley  Authority. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset,  Mr.  ^jeaker, 
that  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  suggeat  that 
TVA  be  allowed  to  go  into  tbe  money 
market  and  do  Ita  own  financing.  For 
many  yeara  it  had  to  puab  its  way 
through  the  pcditical  arena  of  tbe  Con- 
greaa. fighting  deaperately  for  appnnnla- 
tiona  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  ei- 
panding  power  eonamnpCkm  in  tbe  fast 
growing  Tenneasee  VaUey.  I  waa  one  of 
those  who  early  expreased  the  view  that 
thia  fight  could  and  ahould  be  removed 
from  the  Halls  of  the  Congress.  I  eon- 
tended  that  TVA  was  eufflctently  sound 
to  Ifaianoe  ita  own  need  and  growtli  if 
only  allowed  to  do  ao.  The  Congreaa 
finally,  in  1959,  accepted  thia  idea  but 
placed  a  eeUing  of  $760  millKm  on  tbe 
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aaioant  of  credit  which  the  TVA  coold 
enter  into. 

Since  thAt  date,  demands  c»  the  gen- 
erating and  transmlalon  facilities  of 
TVA  have  grown  and  accelerated  rapidly. 
Bonds  have  been  Issoed  and  the  facilities 
enlarged.  Now  TVA  is  approaching  the 
ceiling  of  its  bondhig  limitation.  There 
must  be  additional  bonding  authority  or, 
as  one  of  my  friends  put  it.  "the  lights 
will  go  out."  I  am  t<dd  that  we  will 
reach  the  celling  limitation  within  about 
12  months.  So,  unless  the  ceiling  is 
lifted,  the  valley  will  suffer  a  serious 
shortage  of  electric  power  and  the  econ- 
omy win  become  stagnant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  particular  podnt  of  what 
the  TVA  power  program  means  to  the 
rural  families  in  our  area. 

When  TVA  began  operations  in  1933, 
there  was  no  real  rural  electrification  in 
the  Tennessee  VaUey  region.  A  few  farm 
famines  located  close  to  dtlea  and  towns 
had  access  to  electricity,  but  farm  fam- 
ilies generally  did  not.  Indeed,  out  of 
all  the  farms  in  the  area,  only  3  percent 
were  electrified.  Today,  this  picture  has 
greatly  changed.  Some  120,000  miles  of 
rural  electric  lines  are  In  serrloe,  and 
almost  an  of  the  farms  In  the  area  have 
electricity. 

■nie  efforts  of  TVA  and  its  power  dis- 
tributors have  not  ttapptd.  there.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  programs  now 
going  forward  in  the  area  is  the  electro- 
fsrm  program.  This  is  a  cooperative 
program  carried  on  Jointly  by  the  TVA 
agricultural  and  power  organizations, 
the  TVA  distributors,  and  the  SUte  agri- 
cultural extension  services.  The  basic 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  help  in- 
dffldual  farm  famines  use  electricity  as 
a  tool  to  save  time  and  labor,  and  there- 
by Inerease  farm  efficiency.  I&  addition, 
the  program  is  designed  to  demonstrate 
how  electricity  can  improve  Uving  stand- 
ards so  that  rural  Uvtng  wlU  be  more 
pleasant  and  attractive  for  aU  members 
of  the  farm  family. 

More  than  260  electrofarms  are  now 
In  operation,  and  long-range  plans  call 
for  some  MO.  Last  year,  use  of  power 
on  these  electrofarms  averaged  over  48,- 
000  kilowatt-hours.  An  Important  part  of 
tha  program  la  the  value  of  each  eleetro- 
ftem  as  a  demonstration  to  other  nearby 
faim  famines.  Last  year,  there  were  88 
conducted  tours  to  enable  farm  groups 
to  visit  the  electrofarms  and  to  observe 
practical  demonstrations  of  the  electrical 
mechaniaatloD  of  farm  operations. 

At  the  saaa  time,  TVA  and  Its  power 
distributors  are  coeperattng  with  the 
State  departments  of  education  In  pro- 
ducing and  presenting  ooursea  In  elee- 
tvtelty  for  use  by  teachers  of  vocational 
agrtootture.  m  l»n,  the  second  year  of 
a  4-year  ooone  of  8tu<!^  was  present- 
•d  to  some  400  vocational  teaehen. 

Tbe  TVA  power  program  means  much 
to  farm  as  well  as  elty  and  town  famines 
tn  the  area.  Tbe  preMotly  propoasd  Icg- 
Islatlon  wm  assure  that  this  program 
can  conttaaa  to  ssrv«  thebr  needs. 

IxttOy  and  «r  eattremely  great  tmpor- 

tanea  Is  ttaa  abaolate  necessity  of  this 

loglslatloa  If  tha  area  servad  b^  TVA  is 

^  kasp  paaa.  «ftti  tta  ns/td  growtti  of 
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tUs  Nation.  We  commend  it  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  our  colleagues. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  BCr.  %>eaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evnmr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pdnt  In  the 
Rscoao. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Btr.  EVERETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
Uns  providing  for  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  TVA  revenue  bonds  represent 
another  important  milestone  in  the  his- 
tory of  TVA's  service  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  area  and  to  the  whole  country. 
In  the  1930's  the  area  in  which  TVA 
conducts  Its  operations  was  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  Nation's  No.  1  eco- 
nomic problem.    Since  that  time,  the 
area  has  come  a  long  way,  although  It 
stffl  has  quite  a  distance  to  go.   In  1933, 
per  capita  Income  hi  the  region  making 
up  the  Tennessee  River  watershed  and 
the  TVA  power  service  area  was  48  per- 
cent of  the  national  average.   Today,  the 
figure  is  69  pereent.    Certainly  no  one 
would  suggest  that  aU  of  this  increase  is 
due  to  the  program  of  TVA.    But  Just 
as  certainly,  the  TVA  program  has  been 
an  extremely  important  factor.  TVA  has 
provided  the  area  with  a  set  of  tools— a 
navigable    waterway,    low-cost    power, 
new  fertilizers  and  farming  methods, 
among  others— which  the  area  has  itself 
put  to  effective  use  In  revitalizing  its 
economy.    And    since    the    American 
economy  is  the  sum  of  Its  completely 
Interrelated  parts,  the  improvement  in 
the  economy  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey 
region    has    been    of    great    bmeflt 
not  merely  to  that  region  and  its  people, 
but  to  the  whole  Nation. 

The  TVA  power  system  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  economy  of  the  area  it  serves. 
Within  that  area.  TVA,  as  a  result  of  a 
decision  made  by  Congress  in  1939,  is 
the  sole  source  of  power  supply.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses,  the  whole  life  of  the 
area  are  dependent  on  it  for  the  electric 
energy  they  use. 

The  legislation  now  proposed  wUl  make 
it  possible  for  TVA  to  continue  perform- 
ing this  vital  function,  and  for  the  region 
to  continue  to  have  the  adequate  sup- 
idles  of  energy  It  must  have  in  order  to 
continue  its  forward  progress. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  g«itle- 
man  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evora]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BVDfS  of  Tsimcssee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
legislation  increasing  the  TVA  bond  ceil- 
ing is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  Importance 
to  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent In  the  Congress — to  my  State  of 
Tennessee  and  to  the  whole  seven- 
State  area  served  by  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority. 

_We  in  this  area  are  dependent  upon 
TVA  for  power  supply. 

As  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
power  needs  in  the  ai«a  are  constantly 
Increasing.    TVA  mask  add  raughiy  a 


million  kilowatts  of  new  generating  ca< 
padty  every  year,  al<mg  with  related  ns* 
transmission  fadUties,  In  order  to  keep 
lip  with  the  growing  power  demaiuk. 
Electric  power  is  the  lifeblood  of  our 
economy.  Indeed,  an  Increased  demand 
for  power  is  a  thoroughly  healthy  thing 
These  increased  demands  mean  thst 
homeowners  and  farmers  in  the  Tennes- 
see VaUey  area  are  installing  new  electric 
appliances  and  participating  in  the  bet- 
ter life  which  they  make  possible,  it 
means  also  that  consumers  in  Uiis  ans 
are  continuing  to  represent,  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  a  constantly  expanding  mar- 
ket for  appliances  produced  In  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Increased  demands 
for  power  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  aiet 
are  thus  a  sign  of  economic  expansion 
both  Inside  and  outside  the  area. 

Under  the  existing  law.  TVA  is  author- 
ized to  have  only  $750  million  of  revenue 
bonds  outstanding  with  which  to  help 
finance  needed  new  power  generating 
and  transmission  facilities.  This  su- 
thorizatlon  was  provided  by  legislation 
enacted  in  1959.  It  was  recognized  at 
that  time  that  the  authorization  would 
cover  only  a  relatively  few  years'  needs, 
and  that  it  would  be  only  a  question  of 
time  until  an  increase  in  the  authoriza- 
tion would  be  needed.  That  time  has 
come.  It  is  essential  to  the  economic 
growth  and  progress  of  the  area  thst 
TVA's  bond  authorization  be  increased 
and  expanded. 

Along  with  others.  I  have  spoken  to  the 
President  about  the  need  for  this  in- 
creased bond  sale  authority.  While  some 
of  us  would  prefer  a  lifting  of  the  celllnj; 
and  a  further  expansion,  the  measure 
whldi  the  President  is  proposing,  to  aa- 
thortze  an  additional  $1,750  million  in 
bond  sale  authority.  wUl  be  most  help- 
ful at  this  time. 

The  revenue  bonds  authorized  by  the 
legislation  whidi  the  President  is  recom- 
mending be  enacted  will  permit  the  TVA 
area  to  move  forward. 

The  bonds  will  be  gilt-edge  securities. 
Interest  income  on  the  bonds  will  be  tax- 
able. And,  the  bonds  will  not  constitute 
a  part  of  the  national  debt. 

The  measure  Is  thus  thoroughly  somid 
and  should  be  approved. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Qthllkn]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RacoRD.^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectkm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  vras  no  objection. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent power  blackout  in  New  York  City 
and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  Northeast 
focused  pubUc  attenUon.  as  perh«)6 
never  before,  on  the  place  of  electric 
power  in  otir  daily  lives  and  on  the  need 
for  maintaining  strong,  fully  integrated 
power  systems  in  every  section  of  the 
country. 

In  the  Tennessee  VaUey  region,  tiie 
TVA  system  la  responsible  for  supplyiw 
th«  region's  powerneeds.  It  Is  a  very  im- 
portant system,  supplying  an  area  of 
about  80,000  square  miles  covering  por- 
tions of  7  differant  States,  and  too- 
tabUBc  some  8  million  people,  m  wM- 
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tion.  It  has  Interchange  aepleements  with 
neighboring  power  syaiea^  which  serve 
ndjotning  areas.  i , 

As  the  experience  In  tpe  Nortlieast 
demonstrated  it  is  essential  to  the  public 
welfare  that  power  systems  everywhere 
provide  faclUtles  which  are  fully  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  those  depend- 
ent on  them  for  energy  Supply.  This 
means  provision  of  suffldnit  generating 
facilities  to  take  care  of  customer  needs, 
with  an  adequate  margin  df  reserve  ca- 
pacity to  meet  any  emerg^licy  situations 
which  may  develcqj.  It  me^bs  also  strong 
systems  of  transmission  facilities  and 
controls.  I 

These  things  are  neceisary  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  Inj  ^e  Tennessee 
VaUey  area,  they  must  be  provided  by 
TVA,  which  is  the  area's  iK>wer  supplier. 
In  order  to  provide  them,1'tVA,  like  any 
other  power  suppUer,  musti  have  access  to 
adequate  capital  to  finance  the  faculties 
which  are  required.  | ; 

In  1949.  Congress  authorized  the  is 
suance  of  revenue  bonds 
helping  to  provide  the  cap: 
needs.   It  was  recognized 
the  $750  miUlon  authoi 
vided  would  take  care  of 
only  a  short  period,  and 
have  to  be  increased  as 
in  the  TVA  area  and  thei  need  for  new 
power  faciUties  increased.  |  The  time  for 
such  an  Increased  autho: 
arrived,   and    the   north( 
blackout  offers  a  dramai 
the  need  for  enacting  the 
lation  increasing  the  TV. 
in  order  that  TVA  can  p: 
ities  required  for  adequa 
able  power  supply  in  its 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
num  from  Alabama  [Mr 
extend  his  remarks  at 
Rxcoso. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MARTIN  of 
Speaker,  the  proposal  for  |  in  increase  In 
the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority's  bond 
ceUing,  which  I  support,  knakes  it  ap- 
propriate to  recaU  briefly  <  some  of  the 
benefits  which  the  TVA  iH>wer  program 
has  brought  to  the  area  It  serves. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  statlsUcs  to  indicate 
what  has  happened  during  the  past  30 
years  hi  the  area  TVA  supcUes.  In  1933, 
when  TVA  was  created,  the  total  gener- 
ating capacity  in  the  TVAiarea  was  less 
than  900,000  kUowatts. 
feeUng  that  if  TVA  acti 
even  the  3  milUon  kUowi 
electric  potential  in  the  T( 
a  surplus  of  power  woi 
which  the  area  would 
absorb.  Today,  the 
capacity  is  about  15  mlUli 
around  a  mlUion  more 
be  added  every  year  to 
growing  demands. 

This  increased  demand  for  power  is 
not  only  a  reflection  of  jthe  growth  of 
TVA.  but  a  tribute  to  thi  growth  and 
development  of  the  area,  j ' 

In  1933,  electric  powei)  service  was 
SfvaUable  hi  the  dUes;  rurfl  electric  serv- 


a  means  of 
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on  then  pro- 
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Ice  was  virtually  unknown.  The  total 
number  of  power  customers  was  about 
230,000.  Today,  electric  power  service  is 
available  throughout  the  area,  on  the 
farms  as  weU  as  in  the  cities,  and  the 
nimiber  of  customers  is  over  1,830,000,  an 
increase  since  1933  of  700  percent.  In 
1933,  the  average  residential  customer 
used  only  about  600  kUowatt  hours  of 
power  per  year.  Today,  he  uses  almost 
11.000 — ^whlch  has  had  the  effect,  inci- 
dentally, of  making  the  area  TVA  serves, 
one  of  the  best  and  fastest  growing  mar- 
kets in  the  country  for  electric  appliances 
which  are  largely  produced  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Tlie  presently  proposed  legislation  wlU 
permit  the  area  to  go  forward,  as  it  must 
go  forward  in  both  its  own  interests  and 
the  Nation's.  Any  region  must  have  as- 
surance of  a  power  supply  which  wiU  ex- 
pand in  accordance  with  its  needs.  The 
legislation  now  pr(^x>6ed  wUi  enable  TVA 
to  provide  that  assurance  for  the  area 
whose  needs  it  supplies. 

My  support  of  this  legislation  does  not 
imply  that  I  am  in  favor  of  expanding 
the  Jurisdiction  of  TVA  beyond  the  area 
for  which  it  now  has  responsibUity.  I 
believe  we  should  make  it  possible  for 
TVA  to  keep  abreast  of  the  needs  of  that 
area,  but  we  should  not  enlarge  Its  area 
of  operation  or  permit  it  to  get  into  new 
tureas  of  operation.  Its  primary  concern 
must  continue  to  be  the  source  of  power 
for  the  residents  and  industries  of  the 
TVA  area  and  this  Increase  in  the  bond 
ceiling  wUl  enable  it  to  better  serve  the 
people  of  that  area. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Pulton]  may 
attend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objectloa 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frun 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  has  been  said  in  recent 
months  about  the  need  for  cooperative 
efforts  among  the  Federal  Government 
and  State  and  local  governments.  The 
newly  proixwed  legislation  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  TVA  revenue  bond  celling 
draws  attention  to  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful such  Joint  ventures  this  country 
has  seen. 

Under  the  act  creating  TVA,  the 
agency  could  have  marketed  the  power  it 
generates  directly  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers in  the  cities  and  on  the  farms 
throughout  the  region  in  which  it  oper- 
ates. It  has  instesMl  foUowed  a  different 
course.  Except  in  the  case  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  a  few  large  industrial 
users  whose  requirements  caimot  be  ef- 
ficiently met  in  any  other  way.  TVA  does 
not  market  power  directly  to  consumers. 
Instead,  it  sells  power  at  wholesale  un- 
der long-term  contracts  to  more  than 
150  munidpaUtles  and  cooperatives,  who 
in  turn  market  the  power  to  household- 
ere  and  farmera  throughout  the  area.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperative  movement  was  bom  in 
the  Tennessee  VaUey  area,  when  the  Al- 
corn County  Electric  Power  Association 
in  Mississippi  began  receiving  electric 
power  from  TVA  on  June  1,  1934. 


These  municipal  and  cooperative  dls- 
tributora  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  TVA 
power  program  and  they  have  a  very  Im- 
portant stake  in  its  continued  effective- 
ness. Together,  they  now  own  electric 
distribution  faciUtles  valued  at  over  $700 
mlUlon,  and  they  have  outstanding  long- 
term  debt  of  around  $400  million.  They 
have  invested  these  large  stuis  in  electric 
distribution  faclUtles  on  the  strength  of 
their  contracts  with  TVA  and  on  the  as- 
surance of  the  Federal  Government  that 
TVA  wlU  be  able  to  continue  supplying  to 
them  at  wholesale  the  power  which  thdr 
retail  customers  require. 

To  do  this,  TVA  obviously  must  be  able 
to  finance  new  generating  and  transmis- 
sion faculties  as  the  growing  power  de- 
mands in  the  area  require.  The  present- 
ly proposed  legislation  providing  for  an 
increase  in  the  TVA  bond  ceiling  wlU 
make  it  possible  for  TVA  to  do  this.  Its 
enactment  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  munlcipaUties  and  cooperatives 
whose  futures  are  dependent  on  the  con- 
tinued effectiveness  of  the  TVA  power 
generating  and  transmission  system. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  hi  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  la  there  obJectUm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objedtlon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  <m  AprU  6,  1966  I  introduced  a 
blU  to  amend  the  Teimessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  of  1933.  ia  amended,  to  re- 
move the  $750  mU^on  limitation  en- 
tirely on  the  authority  of  the  TVA  to  Is- 
sue bonds  to  finance  its  power  program, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  biU,  HJl. 
14316,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  at  the  present  time  la 
the  only  bUl  of  this  nature  pending  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  President  has  now  recommended 
that  the  TVA  Act  be  amended  by  tix- 
creaslng  the  bond  limitation  from  $750 
milUon  to  $1,750  mdllion.  Although  we 
would  have  preferred  the  limitation  be 
removed  entirely,  this  amount  is  accept- 
able. I  am,  therefore,  today  introduc- 
ing a  new  blU  providing  for  the  Increase 
In  the  bond  celling  as  recommended  by 
the  President.  Tills  legislation  is  a 
"must"  for  the  5  miUlon  T?eople  who  Uve 
In  the  area  whose  power  needs  are  sup- 
pUed  by  the  TVA. 

Since  1933  the  Tennessee  VaUey  has 
risen  from  an  economically  starved  area 
to  a  revitalized  Industrial  region  provid- 
ing a  balanced  economy.  Three  decades 
ago  its  pe(vle  were  Uvlng  on  incomes  less 
than  half  of  the  national  average. 

Today  the  vaUey  is  an  area  of  growing 
strength — achieving  spectaciUar  eco- 
nomic growth.  This  phenomenal  eco- 
nomic growth  can  be  attributed  primar- 
ily to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
Its  many  beneficial  programs. 

If  the  area  is  to  meet  economically  the 
future's  chaUenge,  it  must  respond  to 
change.  In  my  opinion  favorable  action 
on  hicreaslng  of  this  three  bond  limita- 
tion WlU  assist  in  producing  these  desired 
objectives— stimulating  the  economic 
growth  and  development  of  tbe  area. 
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But  TVA  la  far  more  Uum  a  nu^Uer 
of  power  to  an  Important  area  of  the 
countxy.  Its  power  program  rq>reeent8 
Juai  one  part— tbouaii  a  vtry  Important 
part— of  a  regional  resource  development 
program  which  haa  eaptiured  imd  held 
the  tnaglnatton  of  the  world. 

Every  year  hundreds  of  Ibreign  vUton 
tour  TVA  tnrtanat.1nni.  Some  of  them 
are  tourists  who  come  In  their  private 
wn>«<itlea.  Others  are  offlclals  who  rep- 
resent their  governmental  The  Ambas- 
sador of  India,  the  King  and  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Laos,  the  President  of  Eastern 
Nigeria,  and  the  President  of  Coloml>la 
are  Just  a  few  of  the  foreign  dignitaries 
who  have  Included  TVA  in  their  itiner- 
aries on  recent  visits  to  this  country. 
Still  another  group  of  citizens  from 
friendly  foreign  nati<»s  who  visit  TVA 
are  trainees,  who  come  for  periods  of 
weelu  or  months  to  observe  in  detail  op- 
erations of  TVA  in  fields  in  which  they 
are  particularly  interested. 

TVA.  in  turn,  has  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Department  sent  personnel  to 
South  Vietnam.  Laos.  Thailand.  South 
Korea,  and  other  countries  to  contribute 
to  the  American  effort  toward  helping 
such  countries  develop  their  resources 
and  Improve  their  living  standards. 

The  fact  is  that  In  today's  struggle  to 
ifdse  the  economies  or  the  imderdevel- 
oped  nations,  and  to  demonstrate  for 
them  the  progress  which  can  be  made  in 
development  of  their  resources  under  a 
free  political  system,  the  United  States 
has  in  TVA  an  asset  of  very  great  value. 
It  represents,  to  the  whole  world,  an  ex- 
ample of  successful  regional  resoiut^  de- 
velopment which  underdeveloped  na- 
tions everywhere  are  Interested  in  study- 
ing and  emulating. 

Passage  of  the  legislation  now  being 
proposed  la  eaaential  In  order  that  a  vital 
part  of  the  TVA  regional  resource  de- 
velopment program  win  go  forward  and 
toe  Integrity  of  the  program  aa  a  whole 
win  be  preserved. 

BCr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Ur.Bpeaker. 
Task  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  ANDnaoir] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  ttie  TUKon.         ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Jm  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Ur.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Bfr 
Qpeaker,  the  liCembera  of  Oongiess  who 
authored  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority 
Act  of  1933  listed  "to  provide  for  the 
national  defense"  as  one  of  the  purposes 
of  this  act. 

That  was  33  years  ago.  and  at  that 
time  TVA  was  looked  upon  as  a  great 
peacetime  reglcmal  resource  developmoit 
agency.  But  when  World  War  n  struck. 
TVA's  power  system  was  called  upon  to 
supply  vast  quantities  of  electricity  to 
two  key  defense  needs:  atomic  energy 
and  aluminum  for  planes. 

TVA  broke  world  records  for  large- 
dam  oonatnietion  In  World  War  n,  to 
meet  the  War  Production  Board's  sched- 
ule for  power  for  eritioaUy  needed  alu- 
mmum.  and  to  aupply  power  to  the  super 
secret  Manhattan  project  faeOltiea  at 
Oak  Ridge.  Tsnn..  when  atom  bc»nb  ma- 
terials wero  prodnoed. 
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In  the  Korean  crisis.  TVA  filled  the  en- 
tire munitions  needs  of  tiie  armed  serv- 
ices for  elemental  phosphorus.  And  Its 
program  of  steamplant  construction, 
started  during  the  Korean  crisis,  helped 
to  meet  the  Natkm's  power  needs. 

Today  this  Important  Pederal  agency 
continues  to  supply  electric  power  to  a 
number  of  vital  Federal  defense  histaUa- 
tlons,  as  well  as  to  defense-related  indus- 
tries. 

An  increase  in  the  revenue  bond  au- 
thority <A  TVA  is  needed  to  provide, 
among  other  things,  for  the  power  gen- 
erating capabilities  to  meet  the  defense 
needs  of  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Through- 
out its  first  one-third  of  a  century,  TVA 
has  played  a  significant  role  in  national 
defense,  and  it  is  clear  that  added  rev- 
enue bond  authority  ia  needed  to  en- 
able TVA  to  continue  its  essential  serv- 
ice to  defense  installations  in  the  valley. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  ^leaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  goitle- 
man  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Oudbk]  may 
extend  hie  remarlEs  at  this  point  in  the 
Riooao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Bfr.  ORIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
crease in  the  TVA  revenue  bond  ceiling 
is  required  at  this  time  so  that  TVA  can 
continue  to  install  facilities  needed  to 
meet  requirements  for  power  in  Its  area. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  pe(vle  of  the  area. 
But4t  is  also  a  matter  vltaUy  Important 
to  the  national  defense. 

The  TVA  power  system  made  very 
gresit  contributions  during  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict.    To  provide 
electric  power  for  war  purposes  during 
World  War  n,  TVA  engaged  in  one  of  the 
largest  construction  prognuns  ever  un- 
dertaken In   the   United   States.    The 
avallabiUty  of  power  on  the  TVA  system 
was  an  Important  reason  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  atomic  bomb  plant  at 
Oak  Ridge.    During  World  War  n,  Kp- 
proximately  75  percent  of  TVA'a  power 
ou^^nit  went  Into  war  production,  help- 
ing to  meet  the  Natlon'a  needs  for  ahi- 
mlnum:  copper,  phosphorus  tor  tracer 
buUets,  incendiary  bombs  and  smoke- 
screens; calcium  carbide  for  synthetio 
rubber;  ammonium  nitrate  and  guncot- 
ton;  airplanes;  antiaircraft  guns;  and 
many  other  items.    The  TVA  chemical 
plants  at  Wilson  Dam,  Ala.,  which  are,  of 
course,  operated  with  TVA  power,  are 
used  for  the  production  of  new  types  of 
fertnisen  In  times  of  peace,  but  are 
readily  convertible  to  production  of  mu- 
nitions when  necessary.    During  World 
War  n.  those  plants  supplied  more  than 
60  iwroent  of  all  the  elemental  phos- 
phorus required  by  our  Armed  Fotcm.  tax 
addition  to  large  quantities  of  anhydrous 
ammonia,  ammonium  nitratea  and  cal- 
dnm  carbide. 

Today,  large  amounta  of  TVA  power  go 
to  Atomic  Energy  Commiaaion  planta  at 
Oak  Ridge.  Tenn..  and  Paducah.  Ky.;  to 
the  NASA  taistaUatlon  at  HuntavUle.  Ala  ; 
to  the  Air  Force's  Arnold  Engineering 
Development  Center  at  Tullahoma 
Tttm.;  and  to  oQm  defense  InstaUatkms 


in  the  area.    TVA  power  Is  also  used  tv 
defenae-rdated  Industries. 

It  is  thus  essential  from  the  nationsl 
defense  atandpoint  that  tbe  TVA  power 
system  be  maintained  as  a  strong,  well- 
(H>erated  system.  This  requires  that  It 
add  new  faculties  as  required  to  meet 
constantly  Increasing  power  require- 
ments  in  the  area.  The  legislation  now 
propoBtd  win  make  this  possible. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle-' 
man  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoko. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  need  for  additional  revenue  bond 
authority  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority  Is  clear.  This  Federal  agency  has 
been  of  tremendous  service  to  the  region 
and  the  Nation. 

The  TVA  power  system  is,  as  Congress 
has  directed,  a  self-supporting  one.  And 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  TVA 
payments  in  Ueu  of  State  and  local  taxes 
will  total  nearly  $10.6  mUllon.  This  is 
an  increase  of  about  $1.4  million  over  last 
year's  payments,  and  a  61-percent  in- 
crease in  the  past  5  years. 

The  TVA  payments  relate  to  the 
agency's  wholesale  power  operations.  lij 
addition  the  156  municipal  and  rural 
cooperative  electric  systems  that  dis- 
tribute TVA  power  are  paying  an  esti- 
mated additional  $18  mlUlon  In  taxes  or 
tax  equivalents  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments this  fiscal  year. 

Combined  total  payments  from  the 
wholesale  and  retail  power  operations  In 
the  TVA  area  will  be  about  $28.5  million 
for  the  year,  or  about  T^a  percent  of  the 
power  bills  paid  by  the  users  of  TVA 
electricity.  Comparable  State-local  tax 
ratios  for  private  power  companies  serv- 
ing surrounding  areas  range  from  about 
5  to  11  percent  of  theh-  customere'  power 
bills. 

Incidentally,  these  payments  do  not  in- 
clude taxes  imposed  directly  on  power 
usera,  such  as  the  sales  taxes  on  elec- 
tricity bills  in  several  Tennessee  Valley 
States.  ^^ 

The  TVA,  as  President  Johnson  stated 
hi  his  letter  of  May  30  to  the  Speaker, 
"is  paying  back  the  original  UJ3.  invest- 
ment In  power  faculties,  with  interest, 
and  is  making  payments  to  State  and 
local  governments  In  lieu  of  taxes." 

Tb  meet  the  growing  dpm^T^ds  for 
power  In  the  TVA  service  area.  TVA 
needs  addltloiua  authority  to  borrow 
funds.  I  hope  the  Congress  wIU  speedily 
enact  this  needed  leglalatlcm. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucfer  [Mr.  CASixa]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcoid. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ifr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
of  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  is  a 
success  story.  Tbia  Federal  agency's 
fame  Is  worldwide,  and  its  multipurpose 
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pn)gram  has  been  copied  '.n  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

■IVA's  power  program,  which  Is  one 
part  of  the  overaU  regional  resource 
derelcvment  activities  of  thi  agency,  now 
needs  additional  revenue  bmd  financing 
authority,  since  the  authoiJL^  granted  in 
1959  to  issue  up  to  $750 
has  now  been  vlrtiially 

I  beUeve  that  TVA  t. 
rowing  authority  in  a  b 
ner,  and  that  TVA  shouli 
ilnance  its  power  operaf 
borrowing  backed  by 
rather  than  through  appi 
vas  under  President  E: 
that  TVA  began  to  use 
financing;  in  fact,  Presld 
recommended  on  several 
TVA  be  authorized  to  : 
power  facilities  through  r^enue  bonds 
And  it  was  President  ElMnhower  who 
signed  the  TVA  revenue  bond  financing 
authority  legislation  into  ^^w  in  August 
of  1959. 

Too,  I  approve  of  TVA 
of  decentralized  Federal 
headquartered  in  the  rei 
to  me  that  Congress,  which  breated  TVA, 
should  continue  to  watch  over  its  opera- 
tions, but  that  Congress  should  give  TVA 
the  authority  it  needs  to  finance  added 
power  generating  facllltlM  and  other 
power  facilities,  through  revenue  bonds. 

TVA  iB  paying  its  own  iny,  as  a  self- 
supporting  agency  so  farllsa  its  power 
operations  are  concerned,  t  believe  TVA 
should  continue  to  use  bonds  Issued  in 
the  private  money  market,  $long  with  Its 
power  revenues,  to  flnancejiieeded  power 
facilities  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  I  sup- 
port the  proposal  to  raise  Itfie  ceiling  on 
TVA's  revenue  bond  authority  to  $1,760 

tnllHnn 
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UQUIDAITON  OF  PTNANi: 
HSUy  BY  FEDERAL ' 
CIES— COMMUNICATK 
THE  CLERK  OF  THE 


ASSETS 
irr  AOEN- 
PROM 
[OUSB 


"Hie  SPEAKER  laid  befwe  the  House 
the  foUowing  communloailon  f rcMn  the 
Cleik  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

rT  28,  196e. 

Bn:  Pursuant  to  authority  ^ftaUA  on  May 
2S,  lOee,  The  Clerk  received  iTrom  the  Sec- 
retary of  Che  Senate  toilasi  the  following 
menace: 

"That  the  Senate  agree  to 
of  the  Houae  of  Repreeentat 
(S.  8383)  entlUed  'An  Act  to  ] 
financing  of  credit  needa 
tn  efflclent  and  orderly  mc 
Ing  flnandal  aaeeta  held 
>«encles.  and  for  other  ^ 
Re^Mctfully  yours, 

BAI.PH  R.,ttOBBrTB, 


le  amendment 

to  the  bill 

lote  primte 

provide  for 

|(id  of  Uqtddat- 

^Bderal  credit 


Cltrk.  UJt.  Bouae  of 


Iteintt 


SIGNING  OF 

The  SPEAKER    The  Chair 
announce  that  pursuant  toj 
(ranted  him  on  Monday, 
he  did  on  that  day  sign 
enrolled  biU  of  the  Senat^ 

S.838S.  An  act  to  promote 
>BK  of  credit  needa  and  to 


ENROL4i3}  BIUB 

desires  to 

he  authority 

I  lay  23,  1966, 

he  foUowlng 


tentative*. 


I  nvate  flnanc- 
iroTlda  for  an 


efleleat  and  orderly  method  of  llqiitdatlng 
nnanclal  asMta  held  by  VMeral  credit  agen- 
daa.  and  for  other  pnrpoeea. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUowlng  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

CoN<axss  or  thx  UNmm  Statbi, 

House  of  RspsasBNTATivaB, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  23, 1969. 
The  Honorable  John  W.  HcComuacx., 
Speaker,  U.S.  Hoiue  of  Sepretentatives. 
H  206.  The  Capitol 

DsAK  Ma.  SPXAKza:   I  hereby  tender  my 
resignation  from  the  House  AdmlnlBtratlon 
Committee,  to  become  effecttve  Tueeday.  May 
34.  l»e6. 
With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoKN  N.  Buxmoaif . 

The   SPEAKER.    Without   objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMB^SOF  STAND- 
ING COMMl'lTEES 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Ur.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  863)  and 
ask  imanlmous  consent  for  Its  Immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  rescdutlon.  as  f(d- 
lows: 

H.  Rxa.  863 

Resolved,  That  the  f  oUowlng-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  foUowlng  standing  committees 
ot  the  House  of  Representattves: 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor:  John 
N.  teuMtnoait,  of  Illinois. 

Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations: 
Jack  Bdwabdb,  of  Alabanm. 

Committee  on  House  Administration: 
Bauxb  B.  Conablx,  3m.,  at  New  Tork. 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  Jos  SKUBrrz, 
of  Kansas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJeetioQ  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  6  OF  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SBAALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ibwa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  Mxisent  that  Subcommit- 
tee No.  6.  the  Select  Committee  on  SmaD 
Bushiess.  be  permitted  to  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  FOREIGN  AGENTS 
REGISTRATION  ACT  OF  1938.  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  693)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Agents  Re^stratlon  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  with  House  amend- 
ments thereto.  Insist  on  the  House 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 


The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objeotloa  to 
the  request  of  the  gmtleman  from  New 
York? 

The  Chair  bears  none,  and  ■mwiDti 
the  following  emfereea:  Measn.  Cxun* 
Tdck,  Ksamntxas,  Porr.  and  Bmat-; 

ZII80N. 

SUBOOtflJITTBE  ON  PRINTINa  OIP 
THE  COMMITIEE  ON  HOUSE  AD- 
MINISTRATION ,.;,,.; 

ISx.  AI£ERT.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I>  «ik' 
unantmoua  consent  that  the  Subcommit-' 
tee  on  Printing  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today.  May 
24. 1966.        

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


TO  PERMIT  THE  PLANTINO  OF  SOT- 
BEANS  IN  UEU  OF  COTTON  IN 
CERTAIN  DISASTER  AREAS  IN  1966 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate conalderatlon  of  the  biU  (HR. 
15181)  to  permit  the  planting  of  soy- 
beans In  lieu  of  cotton  In  certain  disaster 
areas  In  1966. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Ull.  as  foUowa: 
BJk  uisi 

Be  U  enaeted  bf  ih«  Senaf  and  Bouat 
of  BepresenUtives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertoa  in  Oongreu  assembled,  Tbat  seo- 
tton  lOS(d)  of  the  Agrieulturai  Act  oC  1048, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  poragn^ih  (8)  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  -:  PnmifUd^  lliat  for  the  U«6 
erop  any  sooh  acreage  In  areas  detfgnated  by 
the  Secretary  as  disaster  areas  may  be  de- 
voted to  soybeans." 

With  the  firilowing  committee  amand- 
mant: 

strike  out  all  after  the  "M^j^^g  clause  and 
Insert: 

"TbaX  section  108(d)  of  the  Agrtcultoral 
Act , of  1MB.  >as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  In  paragraph 
(8)  thereof  the  words  'Income  producing 
crop  In  such  year.'  and  Inserting  'crop  for 
which  there  are  marketing  quotas  or  TOhm- 
tary  adjustment  prognuns  in  effect.' 

"Saa  3.  Section  108(e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1M0,  aa  amended.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  sentenoe  'an  acreage  on  the 
farm  which  the  Secretary  finds  was  not 
planted  to  feed  grains  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  shaU  be 
deemed  to  be  an  actual  acreage  of  feed  grains 
planted  for  harreet  for  purposee  of  such  pay- 
ments provided  such  acreage  Is  not  subse- 
quently planted  to  any  other  Income-pro- 
ducing crop  during  such  year.'  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  eentenoe  'an  acreage 
on  the  farm  wlilch  the  Secretary  finds  was 
not  planted  to  feed  grains  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  actual  acreage  of  feed 
grains  planted  for  harvest  for  purpoeaa  of 
such  payments  provldBd  such  acreage  Is  not 
subsequently  planted  to  any  other  crop  for 
which  there  are  maitotlng  qootae  or  votaia* 
tary  adjustment  programs  In  effect.' 
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"Saa  t.  Section  S79o(a)  ot  th*  Affrloul- 
tttrat'AciJivtmaat  Act  of  1908.  m  Ammtad. 
la  uiMMla<  by  Mrfttac  out  tlw  MntmM 
nadlag  'an  •ere«s«  on  tlM  term  not  p»%»ttit 
to  «lM«t  tMcaiiM  at  draoflit.  flood,  or  otbar 
natonU  dlaMtar  alua  Im  dMOMtf  to  b«  an 
■otaal  MTMCi  ot  wbMt  pUntMl  tor  bMrrmt 
for  puipoMB  of  tbla  sutMaotlon  provided  such 
tenmf  la  not  nilMeqaentlT  planted  to  any 
other  Ineome-producing  crope  during  such 
ymt.'  and  tneottng  in  ilea  thereof  the  aen- 
tenoe  'an  aeraaie  on  the  farm  not  planted 
to  wheat  becauae  of  droucht,  flood,  or  other 
natural  dlaaater  ahaU  be  deemed  to  be  an 
aotuayarreeaa  ot  wheat  planted  for  harveet 
for  parpoaaa  of  thu  subeeetlon  provided  auoh 
•OMce  la  not  aubaequently  planted  to  any 
orop  for  which  there  are  mark'ttlng  quotaa 
or  Totnntary  adjuatment  programs  In 
eflieot.'  ■• 


Tbe  eotnmlttee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
HJl.  15161  is  In  the  natiire  of  emergency 
legislation.  In  that  It  would  provide 
equitable  treatment  to  all  types  of  faim- 
ei«  who  at  this  particular  time  are  suf- 
fering frwn  excessive  rainfall,  which  has 
reached  flood  proportions  in  several 
States,  including  BCtssouri,  Arkansas 
Tennessee.  Kentucky.  Mississippi,  Lou- 
iilana.  and  Texas.  In  some  ar«as  of 
each  of  the  above  States,  farmers  have 
been  imable  to  plant  cotton,  due  to  this 
Btttoral  disaster. 

Hearings  on  HJl.  15151  were  held  by 
tbe  House  Cknunlttee  on  Agriculture 
last  Friday,  at  which  time  general  agree- 
ment was  reached  that  legislation  was 
necessary  If  all  fanners  were  to  be  treat- 
ed on  the  same  basis.  While  the  original 
bill  provided  relief  for  1  year  only— 
namely,  19«»— the  committee,  in  its  Judg- 
ment decided  that  the  biU  should  be  more 
general  tn  application,  and  the  bill  was 
ao  amended. 

Stated  very  briefly,  and  quoting  from 
the  oommittee  rqwrt  which  will  appear 
in  these  proeeedbigs: 

The  purpoee  of  the  hill  U  to  give  f  annan 
who  are  prevented  from  r'*"t1ng  wheat,  feed 
gralna,  or  cotton,  by  flood  or  other  natural 
dlaaater  the  aame  opportunity  to  plant  al- 
ternative erope  that  the  Uw  now  aocorda 
farmera  whoae  crope  have  been  deatroyed 
by  auoh  a  dlaaater  after  planting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  of  the  essence  in 
getting  this  bill  passed,  and  unless  it  is 
passed  by  both  bodies  of  Congress  and 
slsned  by  the  President  prior  to  June  1 
our  farmers  wlU  be  denied  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  legislation,  which  in  my 
opinion  is  both  fair  and  equitable.  In- 
asmuch as  the  bill  with  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd.  along  with 
the  report  from  the  committee  I  will 
not  take  the  time  of  the  House,  or  con- 
tribute to  any  unnecessary  delay  by 
going  Into  all  of  the  details  of  the  bOl, 
which  was  reported  unAniTp^^miy  y^  i^ 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
which  has  been  deared  with  the  leader- 
ahip  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I 
know  of  no  opposition  to  the  bill  by  any 
Member  of  tbe  House. 

Mr.  OATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  this  most 
meritorious  legislation. 

Excessive  rain  and  flood  waters  oc- 
curring at  the  critical  planting  season 
have    jeopardised    crcH>    prospects    for 


hundreds  ot  faimera  la  the  Mirfaniitti 
cotton-growing  region.  Ordinarily  cot- 
ton is  planted  prtor  to  May  15  in  this 
part  of  the  belt.  Every  day's  delay  after 
the  15th  of  May  could  mean  that  the 
farmer's  yldd  is  reduced.  While  cotton 
can  be  planted  up  until  June  1.  such 
person  who  plants  that  late  is  taking 
quite  a  chance  on  growing  a  successful 
crop. 

The  legislation  which  was  ain>roved 
today  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture would  provide  that  farmers  who 
could  not  plant  their  domestic  allotment 
because  of  excessive  rain  or  seep  water 
or  muddy  fields  could  substitute  soy- 
beans for  cotton  and  receive  their  price 
support  payments  as  authorized  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965.     Peed  grain 
farmers  have  this  same  option  to  plant 
soybeans  on  permitted  feed  grain  acre- 
age, and  quite  a  number  of  feed  grain 
farmers  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
opportunity,   even   though   no  disaster 
need  to  exist  to  permit  such  plantings. 
This  legislation  extends  the  same  privi- 
lege to  wheat  farmers,  feed  grain  farm- 
ers, and  cotton  farmers  alike,  permitting 
each  such  producer  who  has  entered  a 
respective  program  In  that  commodity, 
and  Is  unable  to  plant  his  permitted 
acreage,  to  substitute  any  crop  that  is 
not  a  control  crop.    The  bill  before  the 
House  is  Intended  to  prevent  economic 
disaster   and  financial   ruin   to   cotton 
farmers  residing  in  the  excessive  rain 
and  flood  areas  of  the  belt.    I  trust  that 
the  House  will  approve  this  most  bene- 
ficial legislation. 

Mr.     ABERNETHT.       Mr.     Speaker, 
farming  is  the  most  hasardous  occupa- 
tion in  the  world.    The  farmer's  destiny 
Is  always  in  the  hands  of  old  man  weath- 
er.   And  frequently,  he  is  most  unkind. 
At  this  moment.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rains 
are  pouring  down  in  the  aUuvial  Missis- 
sippi Valley.    Thousands  of  acres  of  the 
world's  most  productive  lands  are  either 
flooding  or  soaking  wet.    This  has  been 
the  situation  for  weeks.    Cotton  plant- 
ing time  arrived  several  weeks  ago  and 
now  it  is  almost  gone.   For  some  farmers 
in  the  most  upper  regions  of  the  valley 
planting  time  has  ahready  gone.    For 
them  there  will  be  no  cotton  crop.   They 
have  suffered  a  serious  disaster.   And  for 
those  who  may  yet  have  a  little  time  to 
plant,   unless   there   is   an   Immediate 
change  In  weather  conditions,  they,  too, 
will  be  unable  to  plant  and  harvest  a  1966 
crop  of  cotton. 

But  the  crop  is  not  all  they  will  lose. 
Mr.  Speaker.  They  will,  because  of  their 
inability  to  plant,  lose  the  diversion  pay- 
ments that  would  normally  be  due  them 
imder  the  agreements  which  they  signed 
with  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  partici- 
pate in  the  current  cotton  program.  This 
amounts  to  a  very  substantial  sum. 

Therefore,  this  bUl  has  two  purposes: 
First,  to  make  these  farmers  eligible  for 
the  diversion  payments  even  though  they 
have  been  unable  to  plant  the  crop;  and 
second,  to  permit  them  to  utilize  their 
cotton  allotment  acres  for  other  crops 
that  can  be  planted  later  in  the  year  and 
that  require  less  time  to  reach  maturity 
and  harvest,  such  as  soybeans.  Tlie  leg- 
islation spedflcally  prohibits  these  aeie- 
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ages  from  being  planted  to  any  other 
crop  for  which  then  is  a  FMeral  pn>o 
gram,  such  as  wheat,  feed  grain,  tobacco 
peanuts,  rice,  sugarcane,  and  sugarbeeti 
Cotton  history  wHI  be  preserved. 

This  is  .  emergency  legislation.  Mr 
Speaker.  The  bill  was  Introduced  last 
week  and  came  out  of  our  committee 
this  morning  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Sev- 
eral of  us  have  Joined  with  the  genUeman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jonks]  In  sponsoring 
the  Ull— the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Gathihgs],  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Stubbluiklo].  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evxmtt], 
the  gentleman  from  Trf^nutyi^n  [^' 
Passmah  ] ,  and  myself. 

The  measure  will  benefit  a  rather  sub- 
stantlal  number  of  farmers  from  the 
district  represented  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jonss] 
and  other  districts  down  the  Mississippi' 
River  on  either  side  to  Louisiana.  Most 
of  the  loss  is  in  the  upper  area  of  tbli 
region,  and  lessens  down  the  river,  with 
considerably  less  on  the  lower  end. 

This  measure  has  merit.  It  is  needed 
now.  We  express  thanks  to  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Agriculture  Committee  for 
their  wonderful  cooperation  Is  allowing 
us  to  hastily  get  the  legislation  to  tbe 
House  floor.  And  we  urge  all  of  our  col- 
leagues to  help  us  put  this  through  the 
House  today. 

OnnBAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  Of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaks, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
own  remains  at  this  point  in  the  Ricou, 
and  that  other  Members  also  may  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  t» 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  permit  the  planting  of  alter- 
nate crops  on  acreage  which  is  implanted 
because  of  a  natural  disaster." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tbe 
table. 
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Hie  Cleric  called  the  roll, 
lowing  Members  failed  to 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND 
MEANS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  imtll  midnight, 
June  2,  1966,  to  file  a  repcMt  to  accom' 
pany  the  bill  H.R.  15202. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 


the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
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4nd  the  fol- 
to  their 


answer 
names: 

IRoUNo.  108] 

uaxtm,  Praser  l^iimty 

Olenn  Prtedel  h  I  c 

ij]<ire«n,  Qlalmo  C '  Somskl 

K.  Dak.  Green,  Oreg.  Re  well 

Baring  OrUBths  iMrcell 

Brown,  Calif.  HaU  R^ea 

Bucbanan  HaUeck  ^id.  Ul. 

cauaway  HamUton  H(ioney,  N.T. 

Ctrter  Hanna  s(ti  Ongo 

Ouicy  Hanaen,  Idaho  S^ith,  N.T. 

Otrk  Hansen,  Iowa  atfggera 

CUwson,  Del  Hardy  SkUtton 

aevenger  H«bert  atUbblefleld 

Cohelan  Henderson  Taague,  Tex. 

Oolmer  Johnson,  Pa.  Itttompeon,  N.J. 

Oonyers  liCcMUlan  lidU 

Oooley  Blacdonald  ^pper 

Connan  MacOregor  witts 

DIggg  Martin,  Ala.  ^P^e-  Idaho 

Dowdy  Martin,  Mass.  Whltten 

Duncan.  Oreg.  Miller  Vf  tlllams 

Djnal  Moeller  iP^ 

nrnsley  Moorhead  Vri  ison. 

Ford,  Morton  jpharleaH. 

WUUamD.  Moss 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this]  kxjllcall  362 
Members  have  answered  to  weir  names, 
a  quorum.  j 

By  unanimous  consent,  likrther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  we^  dispensed 
with. 


MARINE  RESOURCES  AttlTD  ENOI- 
NEERINO  DEVELOPME^  ACT  OP 
1966 

Mr.  LENNON  submitted  f  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  Iblll  (8.  944) 
to  provide  for  expanded  ri$earch  and 
development  In  the  marine  environment 
of  the  United  States,  to  est^^llsh  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  R^^urces  and 
Engineering  Etevelopment,  {tfid  a  Com 


mission  on  Marine  Science, 


Snglneerlng 


and  Resources,  and  for  othit  purposes: 


AMEND- 


PAIR  LABOR   STANDARDS 
MENTS  OF  1966  ] 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speak(  ^.  by  direc- 
ttm  of  the  Committee  on  Rulfs,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  851,  to  am^nd  the  Fair 
labor  Standards  Act  of  19^8,  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Cleric  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: [I 

H.  axs.  861 
Beaolved,  That  upon  the  adcntlon  of  this 
naolutlon  it  shall  be  In  order  M>  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  t^^  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Statcf  of  the  Union 
tot  the  consideration  of  the  blu!  (HJl.  13712) 
to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  to  extend  its  protection  to  additional 
mployees,  to  raise  the  mlnlrnvtm  wage,  and 
tor  other  purposes.  After  geiieral  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
cooonue  not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be 
•quaUy  divided  and  conUoUed  by  the  chalr- 
fflAn  and  ranking  minority  mai|iber  of  the 
Committee  on  EducaUon  and  Lbbor,  the  bill 
•h*U  be  read  for  amendment  u^er  the  five- 
mnuterule.  It  shall  be  In  ord4#  to  consider 
we  substitute  amendment  recommended  by 
r*  Committee  o&  Bducatlom  aii4  Labor  now 
M  the  bill  and  such  substlttrtel  tor  the  pur- 
gMe  of  amendment  shall  be  cooildervd  under 
»•  flve-mlnute  rule  a«  an  orl^aal  bUl.  At 
"•conclusion  of  such  oomldieratlon  tbe 
OMnmlttee  shall  rise  and  repoB^the  bUl  to 
jM  House  with  such  amendmetats  as  may 
"^  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
*«*al  a  separate  vote  In  tba  llbuae  on  any 
™  ine  amendments  adopted  In  )pB  Oomiolt- 
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tae  of  the  Whole  to  tbe  bill  or  oommlttaa 
Bubatltute.  Tbe  previous  question  ataaU  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  fnnn 
Nebraska  EMr.  Martin],  and  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  shall  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  851 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  4  hours 
of  debate,  making  it  in  order  to  consider 
the  committee  substitute  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

Members  will  recognize,  of  course, 
that  the  subject  under  consideration 
under  the  rule  is  the  so-called  minimum 
wage  bill. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  13712  Is  to  amend 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Aa  of  1938  to 
extend  its  protection  to  additional  em- 
ployees, to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

This  legislation  proposes  to  cover 
7,243,000  new  workers.  This  Includes 
6,093.000  nonfarm  workers,  485,000  agri- 
cultural workers,  and  665,000  Federal 
employees. 

The  minimum  wage  would  be  raised  to 
♦1.40,  and  then  $1.60  per  hour  by  1968, 
on  the  presently  covered  employees.  It 
would  start  at  $1  and  gradually  rise  to 
$1.60  per  hour  by  1971  on  the  newly 
covered  nonfarm  workers.  The  mini- 
mum wage  for  the  newly  covered  agri- 
cultural workers  will  begin  at  $1  and 
go  to,$1.30  by  1969.  Agricultural  woric- 
ers  are  covered  for  the  first  time  if  their 
employer  uses  500  man-days  of  labor 
during  any  calendar  quarter.  Members 
of  the  employer's  immediate  family  are 
exempted  from  these  provisions.  Agri- 
cultural employees  are  excluded  from 
•the  overtime  provisions. 

Under  present  law,  a  firm  engaging  in 
Interstate  commerce  must  have  an  an- 
nual gross  volume  of  $1  million  to  be 
covered  under  the  act. 

With  the  passage  of  this  bill  the 
amount  will  be  reduced  to  $500,000  by 
1969.  and  then  to  $250,000  thereafter. 

A  laundry  or  dry  cleaning  establish- 
ment will  have  no  volume  business  under 
which  It  is  exempted,  nor  will  a  hospi- 
tal, nursing  home,  institution  of  higher 
learning,  or  construction  firm. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  who  has  done 
such  a  splendid  Job  in  the  fashioning  of 
this  measure  and  bringing  it  to  the  floor, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Kir. 
DbhtI,  testified  at  the  hearings  before 
the  Education  and  Labor  Subcommittee 
conducting  the  hearings,  this  bill  will 
cover  the  restaurant  and  hotel  industry 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  such 
legislation,  but  after  negotiations,  which 
have  been  carefully  and  sympathetically 
carried  on  by  the  able  gentleman  frwn 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  industry  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  labor  groups  employed 
In  the  hotel  and  restaurant  Industries. 
The  minimum  wage  for  restaurant 
workers  will  start  at  $1  an  hour;  S9 
peroent  of  that  amount  could  come  from 
tips.  When  it  reaches  $1.80  an  hour  or 
above,  they  will  be  able  to  count  40  per- 


cent of  the  minimum  wage  as  tips. 
When  it  reaches  $1.60  (»■  above,  th^ 
could  count  45  percent. 

The  overtime  provisions  (tf  the  bill  do 
not  apply  to  the  hotel  and  restaurant 
industries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  1  may  be  permitted 
a  moment  of  remhilscence,  as  I  say  I 
have  somewhat  the  feeling  that  this  Is 
where  I  came  In,  in  presenting  today  the 
rule  which  will  bring  this  proposed  new 
minimum  wage  maximum  hour  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

In  1938  the  first  prt^osed  mlnimnni 
wage  maximum  hour  act  by  the  FMeral 
Government  agitated  the  Congress  and 
the  country.  I  happened  to  be  running 
for  a  full  term  in  the  other  body  at  that 
time.  After  deliberating  upon  what  was 
Involved  in  the  measure.  I  committed 
myself  strongly  In  support  of  that  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The  minimum  wage  which  was  pro- 
vided in  that  legislation  of  1938,  It  may 
be  a  shock  to  some  to  recall,  was  26  cents 
an  hour.  1  found.  In  g<^ng  about  over 
my  State  of  Florida,  that  prior  to  that 
time  there  were  Industries — which  nat- 
urally objected  to  the  minimum  wage  of 
25  cents  an  hour — wblth  paid  as  low  as 
9  cents  an  hour  to  their  employees. 
Many  of  those  proprietors  I  believe  were, 
with  the  utmost  of  sincerity,  strongly  of 
the  feeling  that  If  that  Federal  legisla- 
tion were  enacted  and  if  they  were  re- 
quired to  pay  a  minimum  wage  of  25 
cents  an  hour  their  businesses  would  be 
ruined.  They  fought  bitterly  in  that 
campaign  against  me  because  I  was  defi- 
nitely and  irrevocably  committed  to 
support  that  legislation. 

I  will  say  to  my  friends  here  from  th* 
South,  my  native  land,  they  charged 
against  me  that  I  was  a  traitor  to  the 
South  to  advocate  such  legislation,  that 
I  was  Ignorant  of  the  true  character  of 
the  economy  of  the  South,  that  if  I  knew 
better  the  real  nature  of  the  economy  of 
the  South  I  would  understand  that  na- 
ture and  all  the  various  economic  forces 
which  had  made  our  past  had  fashioned 
us  into  a  region  where  we  were  supposed 
to  be  the  producer  of  raw  materials.  We 
were  the  drawers  of  water  and  the  hew- 
ers of  wood  for  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try, they  said,  and  our  role  in  the  na- 
tional ectmomy  was  to  send  our  raw 
materials  to  the  industrial  areas  of  the 
country,  to  have  them  processed  and 
shipped  back  to  us,  to  be  consumed  by 
our  people. 

Furthermore  they  said  that  our  econ- 
omy could  not  stand  a  minimum  wage 
of  25  cents  an  hour.  I  disagreed  with 
those  beliefs  and  those  conclusions  and. 
as  strenuously  as  I  could,  tried  to  present 
tbe  affirmative  In  Justification  (tf  that 
legislation  in  1938.  Fortunately,  I  pre- 
vailed. There  were  some  who  thought 
that  the  outcome  of  that  campaign 
which  led  to  my  picture,  if  I  may  say  so, 
being  on  the  front  page  of  Time — not  to 
glorify  me  but  to  provide  a  showing  that 
the  outcome  of  my  election  would  be  a 
sra-t  of  criterion  of  the  Roosevelt  pro- 
gram of  that  time  and  partloularly  of 
the  minimum  wage  law — and  particulai:^ 
as  to  whether  a  man  eould  be  eleeted  in 
the  South  and  still  advocate  the  mini- 
mum wage  law. 
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Fortunately,  I  wu  elected.  Tlia%  are 
some  who  say  that  that  election  may 
have  had  some  Influence  on  this  House's 
reporting  oat  the  mtnlmum  wage  bill  at 
that  time  and  Itr  later  enactment  of 
that  legislation.  I  was  on  the  conference 
eommlttee  between  this  body  and  the 
other  body  which  helped  to  write  the 
legislation  In  Its  final  form.  I  always 
tried  to  protect.  In  any  legitimate  way  I 
could,  the  South,  because  It  did  have 
problons.  some  of  which  partially  re- 
main. One  at  those  problems  was  the 
discriminatory  system  of  freight  rates, 
which  often  meant  a  shipper  paid  more 
for  an  equivalent  haul  than  was  paid 
by  shippers  In  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. A  lot  of  that  burden,  though,  has 
been  diminished  in  the  ensiling  years. 

This  was  in  1938.  No  part  of  the  Na- 
tion pnrflted  more  than  the  South  from 
the  minimum  wage  leglslatlcm. 

Then,  in  1949  I  had  the  honor  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  bill  in  the  other  body 
which  came  from  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  of  that  body,  and  was 
enacted  by  that  body  and  by  this  House, 
which  was  the  first  Improvement  or  the 
first  step  forward  in  minlmiun  wage 
legislation;  that  is.  raising  the  minimum 
wage  to  75  cents  an  hour  from  40  cents 
an  hour  which  the  minimum  wage  had 
reached  under  the  procedures  provided 
in  the  1938  legislation  by  1943. 

When  we  held  our  hearings  on  the 
75-cent-an-hour  minimum  wage  bill 
there  were  no  wrecked  industries  from 
the  19S8  legtslaUon  to  exhibit  their  fi- 
nancial corpses.  There  was  none  to  la- 
aaent  before  our  committee,  that  I  heard, 
that  we  tragically  committed  an  error  In 
1938  in  adopting  the  first  law.  There 
was  less  opposition,  at  least  In  the  other 
body  and  before  my  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  to  the  passage  of  the 
minlmiwn  wage  law  of  75  cents  an  hour 
in  1949  than  there  was  to  the  passage  of 
the  first  law  providing  for  a  minimum 
wage  of  25  cents  an  hour  in  1938. 

Later  on.  in  the  early  sixties,  the  min- 
imum wate  was  raised  to  $1.25  an  hour. 
That  ii  tb^mlnlmum  wage  prevailing  at 
the  present  time.  Of  course,  there  is 
always  the  additional  question  of  cover- 
age. How  far  out  do  you  reach?  This 
time  this  bill  goes  further  than  any  leg- 
islation ever  heretofore  attempted  In 
reaching  many  new  industries.  Laun- 
dries, hospitals,  cleaning  establishments, 
hotels,  restaurants,  processing  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  horticultural 
products  in  their  natural  state,  and  ag- 
ricultural labor  and  other  areas  are  cov- 
ered in  this  bill  now  before  the  House. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  in  addition  I  only  want 
lo  give  one  little  Ulustration  if  I  may. 
X  recall  hearing  a  man  reiMresenting  the 
Denartment  of  Labor  say  that  prior  to 
the  paasage  of  the  minimum  wage  law 
of  1938  he  had  traveled  through  south 
Georgia,  my  mother's  birthplace,  and 
through  north  Florida,  my  old  home.  In 
those  days  In  the  commissaries  of  the 
lumber  companies  or  the  naval  stores 
operators,  there  was  no  place  at  all 
where  you  would  find  a  meat  section. 
Dm  only  kind  of  meat  they  had  to  sell 
was  what  we  southcmers  know  as  white 
maal  Sow  belly  it  U  called,  to  use  a 
little  bit  stronger  phrase.    That  is  the 


only  kind  of  meat  they  had  to  sell. 
However,  this  Inspector  for  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Administration  said  after  the 
minimum  wage  law  of  1938  became  law 
and  a  Iltttle  while  later  when  he  went 
through  those  same  areas  and  went  to 
those  same  commissaries  he  found  areas 
where  they  had  refrigeration  and  where 
good  meat  was  kept  for  sale  In  that  es- 
tabUshmoit,  because  those  working 
people  getting  a  little  larger  wage  were 
able  to  eat  a  little  better  than  they  pre- 
viously had  been  eating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  various 
legislative  actl(His  which  have  been  taken 
with  respect  to  minimum  wage  leglsla- 
ti(Mi  have  been  wisely  taken,  step  by  step. 
I  do  not  believe  its  progress  has  ever 
been  too  precipitous  or  too  extreme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  are  certain 
details  here  upon  which  we  may  differ — 
some  on  which  I  have  not  made  any  final 
conclusion — the  basic  principle  of  this 
bill  is  a  sound  one,  indicated  by  experi- 
ence and  its  aiH>lication  in  this  country 
since  1938. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  chairman  of 
the  distinguished  subcommittee,  the  able 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dmrr],  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  said,  "Tell  me — I  have  had  a 
little  experience  with  the  subject — how 
many  witnesses  did  you  have  before  your 
committee  to  tell  you  how  gravely  they 
had  been  injured  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  1938  minimum  wage  bill 
or  the  bill  which  was  enacted  in  the 
early  19e0's?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  said,  "We  had  none." 

So,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
little  bit  skeptical,  I  am  a  Uttle  bit  cu- 
rious, I  have  to  be  convinced  when  I  hear 
those  who  are  affected  by  every  proposed 
step  forward  in  this  kind  of  legislation, 
say  with  great  earnestness  and  in  most 
instcmces  with  quite  a  genuine  sincerity. 
"If  this  bill  is  adopted.  I  will  be  ruined; 
my  Industry  will  be  destroyed;  my  busi- 
ness will  be  wrecked." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  venture  to  say  that  that 
has  not  generally  been  the  experience  of 
the  past. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
this  bill  which  this  rule,  if  adopted,  would 
bring  before  the  House  has  merit;  that 
it  commands  the  concern  and  I  believe 
generally  the  support  of  the  Members  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore  believe  that 
the  rule  should  be  adopted  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  adopted  by  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  MARTm  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  jrield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  l^?eaker,  House  Resolution  851 
provides  for  an  open  rule  and  4  hours 
of  debate  on  HJl.  13712.  amendments  to 
the  Fbir  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  opposed  the 
rule  In  ^'^e  Committee  on  Rules.  I  am  In 
favor  of  granting  the  rule  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  i^!)eaker.  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  as  a  mnnber  of  the 
subeoounitfeee  which  has  considered  this 
leglaiatlon  for  the  past  12  months,  I 
want  to  talk  to  the  Members  this  af  ter- 
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noon  in  regard  to  some  of  the  provisiooi 
of  these  amendments  as  proposed  in  ttaii 
bill.  I  believe  many  of  them  are  In- 
equitable and  unfair.. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  frooi 
Florida  [Mr.  PippbrI  stated  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  this  bill  goes  much  farther 
than  any  other  piece  of  legislation  in  thii 
field  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the 
Ccmgress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  go  back  a  year  ago 
last  Wednesday,  to  May  18,  1965,  when 
the  Congress  received  President  John- 
son's message  in  regard  to  labor  legisla- 
tlon. 

Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
that  message,  received  from  President 
Johnson,  In  regard  to  this  leglslatiM 
which  we  now  have  pending  before  ut, 
and  I  quote: 

I  am  accordingly  urging  aarly  action  to 
anvend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  to  a- 
t«nd  lt«  provisions  to  an  additional  4.5  mil- 
Hon  workers  and  restrict  excessive  overttnw 
through  the  payment  of  double  time. 

I  quote  further  from  the  President's 
message : 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  minimum  wage 
level  be  Increased.  The  present  $1.25  hourly 
rate  results  In  annual  earnings,  assuming 
full-time  work  throughout  the  year,  of  «Uy 
$2,600.  As  average  wages  rise  the  minimum 
wage  level  should  be  Increased  polodlcally. 
The  question  Is  not  whether  the  minimiim 
wage  should  be  Increased  but  when  and  bj 
how  much.  The  Congress  should  consider 
carefully — the  Congreas  should  considtr 
carefully  the  effect  of  higher  minimum  w«(e 
rates  on  the  Incomes  of  those  employed  and 
also  on  costs  and  prices  and  on  job  oppcr- 
tunltles  likely  for  the  flood  of  teenagers  nov 
entering  our  labor  forc^. 

The  President  continued: 

I  do  not  think  the  time  for  change  Id 
the  law  has  come  except  with  respect  to 
excessive  overtime. 

Our  subcommittee  had  extensive  hear- 
ings, in  regard  to  the  excessive  overtime 
provisions  as  was  proposed  in  the  admin- 
istration bill  which  was  introduced  by 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell],  and  the  then  chair- 
noan  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Roosevdt, 
of  California.  That  bill  provided  lot 
double  time.  ; 

After  the  conclusion  of  many  weeki 
of  hearings  and  the  testimony  of  many, 
nuuiy  witnesses,  it  was  decided  in  the 
wisd(Hn  of  the  subcommittee  that  doutde 
time  for  overtime  should  be  elimlxutted. 
As  a  consequence,  it  is  not  included  in 
this  legislation  which  we  have  before  us 
today.  ' 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  legislation 
we  have  before  us  and  its  provisions. 

According  to  the  estimates,  7,236,0N 
additional  employees  in  the  United 
States  would  come  under  the  provisioni 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

This  subcommittee  reported  out  a  bUl 
last  September  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  wii 
chairman,  and  the  bill  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt reported  out  included  coverage  for 
7,929.000  additional  employees. 

In  other  words,  tl^ere  is  a  net  differ* 
ence  or  reduction  in  the  Dent-Bell  bill— 
I  understand  It  Is  ckued  the  Dent-Bdl 
bill— of  686,000  employees. 

But  let  us  pause  Just  a  moment;  let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  agricultural  corer- 
ages  in  the  two  bills. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt's  Mil  vtot  i  sed  to  cover 

for  the  first  time  1.3  milllo  ij  agricultural 
worlters. 

Ifr.  Dknt's  bill  proposes  io  cover,  ae- 
oordlng  to  the  estimates,  ^,000  agri- 
cultural employees.  ; 

So  we  have  a  decrease  ^  agriculture 
of  815,000  in  the  coverage.  ; 

Now  we  had  a  difference  in  the  two 
bills  in  toto  of  686,000.  | 

So  you  can  see  this  DeniJBell  bill  ac- 
tually covers  129,000  mor^  people  out- 
side of  agriculture  than  dldithe  Roosevelt 
bill  which  we  had  report^^  to  us  last 
year. 

Under  the  present  act. 
an  exemption  unless  he 
dollars  or  more  In  buslne 
has  a  million-dollar   sale 
The  current  minimum  we 

Under  this  pnniosed  lee 
that  enterprise  exemption  |irouId  be  re- 
duced to  $500,000  effective  i  February  1, 
1967.  Two  years  later.  February  1.  1969. 
it  would  drop  to  $250,000. ;  That  Is  the 
enterprise  exemption. 

The  minimum  wage  for  biesently  cov- 
ered employees  would  be  IrMreased  from 
the  current  $1.25  an  hour  effective  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1967,  to  $1.40  an  ^our  and  on 
February  1,  1968,  to  $1.H)  an  hour. 
That  is  an  Increase,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
first  year,  of  12  percent  and  ui  the  second 
jrear,  of  14  percent.  Or  if  )rou  want  to 
talce  it  over  about  a  year  and  one-half, 


retailer  has 
a  million 
a  year — he 
exemption, 
is  $1.25. 
atlon  today 


an  increase  from  $1.25  an  hour  to  $1.60 
an  hour,  you  have  a  total  inlAease  during 
that  period  of  time  of  28  pqrcent. 

Well,  I  happen  to  be  In  a  position  to- 
day, Mr.  Speaker,  of  defeniding  the  ad- 
ministration— a  peculiar,  perhaps,  and 
unusual  situation  for  me.  i  But  never- 
theless the  President  througjh  his  Council 
(A  Economic  Advisers  has  steit  the  guide- 
lines for  wage  Increases  at  It  maximum 
of  3.2  percent.  j 

Yet.  we  are  here  today  eii|w:tlng  legis- 
lation that  is  going  to  Incre  \ie  the  wages 
of  those  affected  by  12  ptijcent  In  the 
first  year  and  14  percent  in  the  second 
year— completely  violating  the  Presi- 
dent's guidelines  in  reganl  to  the  in- 
crease in  wage  scales. 

What  about  the  newly  covered  em- 
ployees—those who  will  cone  under  the 
Mil  for  the  first  time— thu  7.2  million 
employees?  Their  mlnlmuia  wage  will 
start  at  $1  an  hour  effectlvd  February  1, 
1967.  Then  it  will  go  to  $1 . 1 5  on  Ptebru- 
My  1,  1968,  and  Increase  ii  i  15-cent  hi- 
crements  each  year,  untl  it  reaches 
•1.60,  effective  February  li  1971. 

Again,  over  a  4^2 -year  period,  you  have 
»  60-percent  increase  in  Vaa  wage  scale 
from  the  starting  point  ofll$l  to  $1.60 
under  the  provisions  of  this  ftelslation. 

I  propose  to  offer  an  atnendment  to 
eut  back  on  this  Increase  frpm  $1.40  and 
%\M  in  the  bill  to  $1.35  and'$1.50  to  ease 
me  burden  on  these  businessmen  who 
Wl  suffer  under  this  leglslirtlon. 

Remember,  you  are  going  !to  get  to  the 
jaall  businessman,  the  lltUfe  fellow,  this 
•toe  because  you  are  reducing  this  ex- 
»P«on  In  the  retail  area  to  $250,000 
»om  the  current  enterpriaa  exempUon 
"«  is  In  the  present  act,  df  $1  million. 

Studies  have  been  made  |lh  regard  to 
wnat  the  passage  of  minimum  wage  laws 
«  M  f ar  as  unemployment  14  concerned. 


particularly  among  our  teenagers,  the 
unskilled.  This  is  from  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President  in  January 
1966: 

The  unemployntent  rate  among  our 
teenagers,  those  between  14  and  19,  in 
the  1955  to  1957  years,  was  10.5  percent. 
But  in  1965— and  September  of  1965  was 
when  the  last  Increase  of  10  cents  an 
hour  went  into  effect  from  the  1961 
amendments — we  had  an  unemplojmient 
rate  among  the  same  teenagers  of  13.6 
percent.  So  you  can  see  that  with  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  at  the  times 
this  act  has  been  amended,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  among  those  who  need 
work  the  most  has  Increased. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  story  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Septem- 
ber 7.  1965,  last  faU.  It  is  headlined 
"Last  Section  of  1961  Minimum  Wage 
Law  Takes  Effect.  Brunt  Is  Felt  in 
Southeast."    It  is  dateUned  Atlanta. 

Let  me  read  you  the  first  paragraph: 

The  last  section  of  the  MliUmimi  Wage  Law 
that  Congress  passed  In  1961  went  Into  effect 
with  little  fanfare  Friday,  but  Its  Impact 
was  qiilckly  felt  In  the  Southeast. 

The  18  packing  plants  that  make  up  the 
fresh  crab  meat  Industry  In  North  CaroUna 
dosed  rather  than  ralae  the  pay  of  1300 
pickers,  nearly  aU  women,  to  the  $1.26  mini- 
mum. "Its  been  tough  for  a  long  t.inm — 
this  was  the  straw  that  broke  our  backs," 
a  packing  plant  owner  says. 

I  quoted  from  that  article  in  my  mi- 
nority views  In  the  report,  and  shortly 
after  the  report  was  printed,  Mr  Lund- 
qulst,  the  Administrator  of  this  program 
downtown,  wrote  me  a  letter  and  stated 
that  after  30  days  of  negotiation  they 
were  able  to  open  most  of  these  plants 
in  North  Carolina.  I  hope  that  they  are 
working  today. 

But  what  is  going  to  hawen,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  this  15-cent  Increase  goes 
in  effect.  12  percent  on  February  1,  1967, 
to  these  18  packing  plants  In  North  Caro- 
lina and  many  other  similar  businesses 
throughout  the  United  States?  You  do 
not  hear  about  those  and  the  statistics 
that  this  brings  about  on  the  unemploy- 
ment side. 

I  mentioned  the  enterprise  exemption, 
which  drops  to  $500,000,  and  In  2  years 
to  $250,000.  This  applies  across  the 
board,  except,  as  always,  there  axe  a  few 
exceptions.  Do  you  know  what  the  ex- 
ceptions in  the  bill  are?  Laundries,  dry- 
cleaners,  and  those  in  the  construction 
business  have  no  exemption  in  regard  to 
sales.  Heretofore,  laundries  and  diy- 
cleaners  have  been  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  But  this  exemption 
that  is  allowed  to  all  other  businesses  is 
not  allowed  to  laundries  and  to  dry- 
cleaners.  A  little  drycleaner  down  here 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  or  on  the  main 
street  of  your  hometown  that  employs 
one  or  two  people  in  a  shop,  and  that 
might  do  $5,000  in  total  sales  a  year, 
maybe  $8,000  or  $10,000,  will  be  covered 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Let  me  give  another  Illustration.  In 
many  towns  of  our  country,  particularly 
the  smaller  cooununitles,  we  have  had 
ladies  who  have  been  doing  the  washing 
for  various  families — perhaps  your  fam- 
ily and  mine— ^for  many,  many  years  In 
their  homes.   That  would  be  classified  as 


a  laundry  if  the  woman  who  operated 
that  little  strvlee  for  you  happened  to 
employ  a  neighbor  or  someone  else  to 
come  in  and  help  her.  She  would  oome 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  Yet 
she  might  only  do  a  few  hundred  doUars' 
worth  of  business  in  a  year's  time. 

Mr.  ABERNBTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  MississlppL 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
expansion  of  the  minimnpi  wage  imd^r 
this  bill  apply  to  a  smalltown  pressing 
shop,  as  we  call  it,  which  may  operate 
with  a  couple  of  pressers  and  one 
cleaner? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska."  It  does. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  To  a  shop  CHser- 
ated.  peihaps.  by  a  mtm  and  his  wife, 
and  employing  perhaps  only  two  others? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  Is 
right.  If  they  have  any  employees  out- 
side the  family,  that  would  be  covered. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  There  is  no  ex- 
emption at  all,  no  matter  how  small? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Yea,  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  No  matter  how 
small  a  shop  it  might  be,  it  Is  covered 
under  this  bill? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  Is 
correct. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amoidment  to  put 
them  on  an  equitable  basis,  along  with  . 
all  other  businesses  who  will  enjoy  this 
test  exemption  of  $500,000  and  $250,000. 
It  is  not  in  the  bill  as  presently  written. 

B^.  ABERNETHY.  How  does  it  affect 
workers  In  smalltown  restaurante?  Are 
they  also  covered? 

Bifr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  wlD  come 
to  that.  Hotels,  motels,  and  restaurants, 
which  have  been  exempt  under  the  pro- 
vlslcHis  of  the  act.  will  be  brought  into 
it  for  the  first  time.  They  will  have  to 
pay  the  minimum  wage,  which  starta  at 
$1,  and  then  goes  to  $1.15,  and  so  on,  t<a 
newly  covered  employees.  But  these 
restaurants  and  hotels  and  motels  will 
be  exempt  from  the  overtime  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

Btr.  ABERNETHY.  But  it  applies  to 
all  of  them,  irrespective  of  size  or  the 
number  of  employees? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  No.  It 
will  still  have  the  enterprise  test  spiled 
to  hotels  and  motels.  They  will  have 
that  exemption  In  the  enterprise  test. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  But  In  re- 
gard to  the  manner  in  which  this  bill  is 
written,  and  in  which  hotels,  motels,  and 
restaurants  are  exempt  from  overtime, 
we  find  hospitals,  which  heretofore  have 
been  exempt  under  the  present  act,  ar« 
going  to  be  forced  to  pay  overtime  to  aU 
of  their  employees. 

Most  of  the  hon>ltals  are  nonprofit 
Institutions.  Thfcy  are  In  a  very  serious 
position  as  far  as  breaking  even  on  their 
operatibn.  This  very  adversely  wlD 
affect  the  operation  of  hospitals  in  the 
United  States^^ 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTD^  of  Nebraska.  I.jrield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
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.  Ifr.  ABBRNEIHY.  Mr.  Spoiker.  Z 
tbiak.  the  g entteuum  aasvciwl  my  qdh- 
tlon  wban  he  said  that  every  hoepltal 
would  be  ooverad  recanUcas  of  itae. 

Wbat  about  the  nunint  bomet  op« 
eratcd'Under  the  same  roof  aa  the  hoa- 
pltals? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nabradta.  Murrtng 
homes  will  be  covered  also. 

Mr..  ABERNBTHY.  I  tbank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Netamdca.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  Intend  to  offer  an  amenAaent 
In  this  regard,  to  equallae  this  treatment 
of  bo9ltal8  with  other  buslneas,  and 
exempt  them  from  the  overtime  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

]jet  me  come  to  what  I  consider  one  of 
the  main  sections,  and  one  of  the  more 
■erlouB  sections  of  this  bill,  the  agricul- 
tural eoverage. 

'  Agzleultare  traditionally  has  not  been 
eoversd  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  Under  this  bill  there  are  provisions 
for  coverage  with  certain  exempticais. 
The  exemptions  are  as  follows. 

Any  farm  or  ranch  in  the  country, 
which  employed  sufflcioit  labor  ha  a  peak 
calendar  quarter  of  the  i»evlous  year — 
which  roQulred  the  employment  of  500 
man-days  or  days  of  watk.  during  that 
q!uarter — ^will  oooie  under  the  provisions 
of  the  mlnlmiun  wage  law. 

The  minimum  wage  will  start  at  $1  an 
hour  on  Februazy  1,  1967;  will  go  up  to 
$1.15  on  February  1,  1M8:  and  then  will 
go  to  $1.30  in  1968.  Credit  will  be  given 
la  regard  to  the  value  of  any  housing, 
room  and  board  or  meals  furnished  to  an 
employee  cm  the  farm,  with  the  determi- 
nation as  to  the  value  of  these  fringe 
benefits  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  have  an  amendment  at  that  point, 
that  the  determination  shall  be  made  at 
the  State  level  by  the  awn^rlate  agency 
within  the  State  go  wnm«it,  rather  than 
here  in  Washington,  D.C..  which  I  be- 
lieve will  give  us  a  more  realistic  de- 
termination. 

Mr.  ABSRNirrHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mlssis- 
■Ippi.  

Mr.  ABSRNETHY.  Does  the  genUe- 
man  Intend  to  olTcr  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  tlie  entire  reference  to  farm 
labor,  and  to  leave  that  v^re  it  Is? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Yes.  I 
intend  also  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  entire  agricultural  section, 
all  the  way  through  the  bill. 

There  has  been  some  talk  around,  and 
pertiaps  some  press  statements  made, 
that  a  farm  would  be  covered  only  if 
there  were  more  than  seven  permanent 
•Oaployees.  Tills  Is  not  correct.  A  per- 
•on  could  have  one  permanent  employee 
and  be  covered  under  the  agricultural 
pravlHloa  ol  this  bill  as  It  la  currently 
"Written. 

Meanbers  should  remember  that  the 
TMlulrement  is  500  man-days  per  Mlan- 
'dar  quarter.  If  a  man  brought  In  some 
seasonal  woiiurs  in  his  agrieuUural  op- 
eration, to  irfck  the  fmtt— ajiplea.  straw- 
beniea,  pears,  or  wtmte?er  tt  might  be; 
and  out  In  oor  territory  of  Nebraska  we 
have    seasonal    sucart)eet    workers— tf 


there  were  20  workerB  who  came  in  and 
worked  25  days,  that  would  amount  to 
500  man-days.  There  might  be  only 
one  permanent  employee  on  the  farm, 
but  If  this  farm  had  reached  the  600 
man-days  per  calendar  quarter  in  the 
previous  year,  then  the  farm  would  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

There  is  not  aturthing  here  as  to  the 
number  of  employees. 

Mr.  ABERNSTHY.  Will  the  farm 
ever  oome  out  from  under,  once  it  gets 
under? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  Is 
unclear  in  the  bill  as  it  is  now  written,  as 
to  whether  the  fanner  would  come  from 
under  the  coverage  the  following  year  if 
he  did  not  have  the  500  man-days  in  the 
previous  year. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  What  if  the  farm 
should  change  hands,  or  if  there  were  a 
division  of  the  farm? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  is 
another  point  which  is  unclear  in  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  was  the  way 
I  found  it,  when  I  read  the  provision. 
There  are  many  different  changes  that 
could  take  place.  One  would  be  unable 
to  determine  whether  the  farm  would  re- 
main under,  or  for  how  long. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  is 
correct.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BBiT) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Agriculture  is  already  in  dire  economic 
straits  tn  this  country.  To  pile  on  cover- 
age under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
in  regard  to  agriculture  will  bring  severe 
repercussions  to  our  agricultural  econo- 
my throughout  the  entire  country. 

One  might  say,  "Well,  $1  an  hour  is 
not  very  much,  to  start  with.  We  are 
paying  $1  an  hour  in  our  State." 

In  most  States  this  is  done.  In  many 
States  it  Is  above  $1  an  hour. 

But  let  us  not  forget,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  <mly  a  foot  in  the  door  approach.  This 
is  $1,  $1.15,  and  $1.30.  It  is  the  same 
schedule  of  Increase  as  for  the  newly  cov- 
ered employees,  except  that  they  go  on 
for  two  more  steps,  up  to  $1.60. 

What  would  prevent  the  next  Con- 
gress— and  if  we  look  back  in  history  we 
know  this  is  what  will  happen — from 
c(»nbig  in  with  legislation  to  increase  the 
agricultural  wage  to  $1.75  or  even  $2,  and 
to  Include  overtime,  because  overtime  is 
exempted  in  regard  to  agriculture  under 
this  bill? 

What  would  that  do  on  our  farms.  If  it 
were  necessary  to  pay  time  and  a  half  or 
double  time  for  more  than  40  hours  a 
week?  We  know  how  the  farmers  work. 
They  get  up  at  sunup,  during  the  growing 
season,  and  they  woxk  until  sundown. 

It  is  ridiculous,  but  this  is  the  kind  of 
thing  which  we  will  face  in  the  future.  If 
we  permit  agricultural  coverage  to  get  Iqr 
in  this  Un. 

As  I  stated  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  a  few  moments  ago,  I  In- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  on  the  floor 
to  strike  the  entire  agricultural  section. 

nwre  is  little  doubt  that  an  increase 
fn    the    minimum    hourly    pay   would 


cause  employers  to  discharge  worinn 
who  are  unable  to  earn  the  higher  wagu. 

If  management  decides  that  the  pro. 
ductivlty  of  a  worker  is  below  his  wage 
payment  he  would  mobably  be  dto* 
charged.  Profit  consideration  woou 
dictate  such  a  dedsion.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  we  live  In  an  econoay 
in  which  profits  have  a  vital  role  to  play. 

It  Is  true  that  historically,  as  the  wace 
minimum  has  been  lifted,  there  has  alao 
been  an  expansion  In  employment.  Bot 
such  expansion  can  hardly  be  attributed 
to  minimum  wage  laws.  It  has  been 
caused  mainly  by  factors  such  as  the  ap. 
plication  of  Increased  amounts  of  capital 
and  the  continuing  improvement  of  me- 
chanical devices  that  have  raised  the  pro- 
ductivity of  labor.  These  factors  have 
made  possible  higher  wages  for  all  labor 
groups.  In  other  words,  the  rising  wage 
level  has  been  the  effect  rather  than  the 
cause  of  economic  progress. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  recent  statement 
made  by  Prof.  James  Tobln,  formerly 
President  Kennedy's  economic  adviser: 

People  wbo  lack  the  capacity  to  earn  t 
decent  living  need  to  be  helped,  but  they 
will  not  be  helped  by  minimum  wage  laws, 
trade  union  wage  pressures,  or  other  devicet 
which  aeelK  to  csempel  employers  to  pay  th«m 
mcure  than  their  work  is  worth.  The  man 
Ukely  outcome  of  such  regrilatlon  Is  tlut 
the  Intended  beneficiaries  are  not  employsd 
at  all. 

Dr.  Arthur  F.  Bums,  formerly  chief 
of  President  Elsenhower's  Council  o( 
Economic  Advisers  In  his  book,  "The 
Management  of  Prosperity,"  stated: 

The  broad  result  of  the  subatantlal  is- 
creases  of  the  mlnlmiun  wage  in  recent  yean 
has  been  a  curtailment  of  job  opportunitlii 
for  the  leas  skUled  workers. 

And  his  calculations  Indicated  that  an- 
other increase  of  25  cents  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  would  be  likely  to  raise  the 
unemployment  rate  of  nonwhlte  teen- 
agers by  as  much  as  8  percentage  points. 

Who  suffers  most  when  the  mlnlmm 
wage  is  raised?  The  very  people  whom 
the  higher  wage  is  Intended  to  help- 
Negroes,  Puerto  Ricsuis,  unskilled  work- 
ers and  teenagers.  After  each  minimum 
wage  increase  during  the  past  two 
decades,  unemployment  among  those 
groups  has  shot  up  precipitously.  Tbe 
record  proves  this.  A  recent  news  dis- 
patch emphmlzes  this: 

Puerto  Rico's  Secretary  of  Labor  upiii— 1 
concern  that  27,000  Jobs  In  the  island  would 
be  endan^red  by  the  minimum  wage  lav  re- 
portedly agreed  upon  by  the  admlnlstrattOB 
and  congressional  Democrats. 

Puerto  Rico's  secretary  of  labor  k 
against  this  wage  increase  because  it  wiO 
reduce  Job  opportunities  of  the  poor. 

I  want  to  dose  these  remartcs  by  <iuot- 
ing  from  Dr.  Gottfried  Haberler,  distin- 
guished Harvard  University  economk 
professor,  who  is  known  to  choose  bk 
words  carefully  on  statements  oo 
economics: 

Raising  the  minimum  wage  would  be  ta 
breaponalble  antisocial  measure,  reductns 
Job  opportunitlea  of  tbe  poor,  promoting  ia- 
flatloa  and  retarding  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress,  by  legisU- 
tion,  cannot  increase  Jobs  in  this  countiy. 
but  they  can,  by  enactment  of  hannful 
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iMllslation,  decrease  conslde^bly  the  Job 
opportunities  for  those  most  in  need  of 
vorlc.  I  am  realistic  enough  to  realize 
tbat  you  have  the  votes  to  Mas  this  Mil, 
but  I  hope  that  you  will  give  careful  con- 
sideration and  support  to  ^le  amend- 
ments which  I  intend  to  offer  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  mMutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ajtrxs]. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Spea|c|er,  we  are 
here  today  considering  amendments  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Aoi  because  of 
wbat  transpired  in  this  bodyiin  the  spring 
of  1961.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the 
amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  conunonly  known  as  the  Kltchin- 
Ayres  amendment  passed  ifhls  House. 
However,  the  other  body  passed  a  bill 
tbat  established  the  principle  on  which 
ve  are  expanding  here  ooday.  And, 
then,  when  we  went  to  conference,  the 
position  of  the  other  body  prevailed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  spring  of  1961, 
the  vote  went  like  this :  I  i 

On  a  teller  vote  on  the  sif^titute,  the 
vote  was  206  to  162.  On  a]j-olIcall  vote 
It  was  196  to  224  on  the  adaption  of  the 
K-called  Kltchin-Ayres  amendment. 

Then  on  final  passage,  th0  House,  by  a 
vote  of  341  to  70,  passed  'the  existing 
amendment  to  the  Fair  Lab^ir  Standards 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  that  tiitie  many  of 
us  predicted  that  the  $1  mttlion  volume 
test  would  not  hold  very  low.  and  that 
the  next  time  we  came  back  no  this  body, 
ve  would  be  asking  for  a  reduction  in 
that  dollar  volume,  which  we  are  doing 
today,  bringing  it  down  m  $500,000. 
And,  then,  we  will  lower  id  later  on  to 
$250,000.  and  eventually,  I  predict  in 
4  or  5  years,  we  will  be  back  here  remov- 
ing all  of  the  dollar  volume  ceiling. 

So,  actually,  Mr.  Speaker,;  It  is  a  moot 
question  as  to  whether  or  n^^  this  bill  is 
going  to  pass.  It  is.  Because,  3  years 
ago,  when  there  was  great  controversy 
as  to  the  formula,  the  House:  adopted  the 
conference  report,  after  thp  provisions 
of  the  other  body  prevailed.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  biU  will  pi 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  th^  will  be  a 
number  of  amendments  olrered.  Last 
week  I  sent  a  memoranduita  to  every 
Member,  not  In  a  partisan  wbk.  but  hi  an 
explanatory  way,  of  the  Amendments 
that  I  am  sure  will  be  offered.  It  has 
DOW  come  to  my  attention  th»t  there  will 
he  other  amendments  offerdtj. 

However,  since  there  will  bfe  a  number 
of  amendments,  I  would  sugitst  that  the 
Members  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
explanations  now  so  that  there  will  not 
be  any  misunderstanding  mhen  these 
•mendments  are  offered .        | ' 

ftankly,  I  shall  only  haveone  amend- 
ment, which  deals  with  the  dovenmmit 
service  contracts,  which  will  be  found  in 
•ctlon  305  of  the  bill.  This  jEOnendment, 
tf  adopted,  would  it  make  it  necessary  for 
«  business  to  do  more  than ,  50  percent 
<rf  Its  gross  sales  on  Qoveiitiment  con- 
(facts,  if  the  higher  mlnuaum  wage 
*ould  apply.  This  wUl  be  ^kplained  in 
wtall  in  general  debate.       I 

It  Is  my  understanding  tnat  a  very 
Important  amendment  dealing  with  the 
minimum  wage  provisions  on  the  pres- 
«Uy  covered  employees,  eaijending  the 
™»  period  for  increasing  I  toeir  mhd- 


mum  will  be  offered  by  ttie  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  MorrisI. 

It  is  alao  my  imderstandlng  that 
amendments  will  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlemsui  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ooodxu.] 
dealing  with  tips  and  tiwed  employees 
and  a^ricultiu^  processing. 

Also,  Mr.  I^ieaker,  the  Membens  have 
heard  about  the  agricultural  employees. 
There  will  be  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GRn>ER]  dealing  with  car-wash  em- 
ployees, and  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Flcxida  (Mr.  Gua- 
NEY]  dealing  with  restaurant  employees. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  a  very 
Important  amendment,  I  understand,  of- 
fered, dealing  with  Puerto  Rlcan  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HoLnrnoj)]. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Martin]  talk  in  the  well  of  the 
House  and  my  mind  went  back  over  the 
years,  since  1943  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Congress,  when  t^e  mlnlmiun  wage  was 
40  cents  at  that  time.  Then,  along  hi 
1949,  the  Congress  raised  it  to  75  cents, 
and  then  in  1961,  by  two  steps,  we  raised 
it  from  $1.15  to  $1.25  per  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  the  same  argu- 
ments in  the  well  of  the  House  every 
time  we  have  made  an  attempt  to  give 
to  the  American  people  purchasing  power 
in  a  society  where  if  we  do  not  have  pur- 
chasing power  the  entire  system  will 
grind  to  a  stop. 

The  factories  which  operate  in  our 
cities  and  employ  people  to  make  goods 
have  to  sell  those  goods,  and  they  have  to 
sell  them  to  people  who  work  on  the  farm 
the  same  as  to  people  who  live  in  the 
cities. 

I  have  heard  prophecies  of  doom,  that 
this  is  going  to  tear  down  the  whole 
structure  of  our  society  if  we  pay  people  a 
decent  wage.  Every  time  these  predic- 
tions of  catastirophe  have  been  made, 
they  have  not  come  true. 

The  American  people  have  made  more 
money  and  have  bought  more  goods  from 
the  farm,  and  they  have  bought  more 
food  in  the  cities. 

So  I  do  not  put  a  great  deal  of  stock  tn 
th^se  prophecies  of  doom  when  it  comes 
to  giving  a  person  a  raise  trom  $1.25  to 
$1.40  an  hour — which  amounts  to  15 
cents  an  hour. 

My  friends  on  the  Republican  side  who 
are  always  talking  about  the  depreciation 
of  the  dollar — they  should  look  at  this 
question  of  the  depreciation  of  the  dol- 
lar in  terms  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
today.  Let  them  try  to  make  up  a  little 
bit  for  this  depreciation  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  by  giving  them  a 
few  more  dollars. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert), The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
another  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIKID.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
very  disturbing  to  be  cut  off  in  the  middle 
of  such  a  fine  oration. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  win  Just  say  in 
closing  that  I  have  no  fear  at  all  aboiit 


giving  the  people  of  America  15  cents  an 
hour  more  in  certain  categories  and  then 
next  year  giving  them  another  20  oenti. 

That  money  wiH  be  fed  back  into  the 
stream  of  the  consumption  of  goods 
which,  in  turn,  means  we  will  have  more 
production  of  goods  and  have  a  higher 
standard  of  living  in  America. 

So  I  say  to  those  of  you  who  are  weak 
in  your  faith,  buck  up  your  faith — and 
let  us  go  forward  to  give  these  people  de- 
cent wages  whether  they  be  people  on 
the  farms  or  in  the  factories. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  tbe  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Maddkn]. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  imd  Labor  is  to  be 
commended  for  rei)orting  this  long- 
delayed  legislation  increasing  the  mini- 
mxmi  wage  for  certain  classified  groups 
of  employees  whose  income  has  fallen 
far  behind  the  American  standards. 

During  my  service  in  the  Congress  of 
over  20  years,  I  have  suMDorted,  at  dif- 
ferent intervals,  practical  minimum 
wage  increases  so  millions  of  low-wage 
families  can  feed,  clothe,  and  educate 
their  children.  Each  advance  of  income 
f <»:  needy  families  has  increased  the  na- 
tional buybig  power  of  millions  which 
has  resulted,  indirectly,  in  increased  em- 
plojrment,  increaeed  purchaoing  power, 
and  also  increased  the  tax  inootne  for  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

I  have  also  observed  that  minimum 
wage  increase  has  not  jeopardized  busi- 
ness prosperity  because,  over  the  yeftfs. 
profits  in  business  have  enjoyed  a  g«i- 
eral  rise. 

Minimum  wage'  presently  covers  ap- 
proximately 29^  mlHion  American  work- 
ers. The  present  bill  will  extend  new 
coverage  to  approximately  6  million  in- 
dustrial, retail  or  so-called  urban  em- 
ployees, and  approximately  480,000  un- 
derpaid rural  workers.  It  will  also  in- 
crease Federal  workers  approximately  in 
the  number  of  665.000. 

During  the  last  20  years  the  minimum 
wage  has  advanced  from  40  cents  an 
hour  in  1944  to  75  cents  an  hour  in  1950. 
to  $1.25  an  hour  in  1963.  The  present 
legislation  raises  tbe  minimum  wage 
from  $1.40  an  hour  which  takes  effect  in 
February  of  next  year,  and  $1.60  which 
will  not  take  effect  until  1968. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
had  extended  meetings,  lasting  several 
weeks,  hearing  testimony  from  industry, 
retail.  Federal,  agriculture  and  others 
covering  different  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy. The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Congressman  Dxnt,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mlnlmiun  Wage, 
testified  before  the  Rules  Committee 
stating  that  the  vast  majority  of  res- 
taurant employers  are  satisfied  by  a  com- 
promise reached  on  this  legislation  re- 
garding the  complicated  problem  of  res- 
taurant employees  whose  substantial 
Income  is  from  tips,  and  so  forth.  This 
bUl  also  covers  overtime  proteotlon  to 
many  workers  formerly  not  covered  for 
overtime  work. 

When  consideration  is  given  to  tbe 
gradual  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  over  the 
last  20  years,  one  readily  sees  that  mil- 
lions of  workers  who  have  families  to 
suiKwrt,  clothe,  and  educate  caimoi  keep 
pace  unless  their  Incomes  are  increased 
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to  meet  modem  demands.  AU  spedml- 
laed  workers,  craft  unions,  and  many 
oOier  segments  of  our  worklnff  eoanomy 
ean  meet  this  added  Ihing  expense  be- 
eanse  their  Inoone  Is  far  In  exeees  of  the 
>*-odd  mlUlon  who  have  not  been  pro- 
tected by  miniiwiitir^  wace  to  keep  pace 
with  our  Nation's  abundant  economy 

This  legislation  Is  not  being  opposed 
by  many  segments  of  American  employ- 
ers for  the  reason  that  over  the  years 
they  have  gradually  realised  that  the 
greater  our  Nation's  buying  power,  the 
more  business  will  odst  in  the  factories, 
rataU  stores,  and  other  hnes  of  business 
and  production. 

The  bill  would  extend  mtnimnm  wage 
coverage  under  the  act  to  some  6.3  mll- 
UoQ  additional  workers,  principally  In 
such  low-wage  industries  as  laundries, 
restaurants,  hotels  and  motels,  hospitals, 
nursing  homes  and  related  institutions, 
and  retail  stores.  The  minimniT^  wage 
for  these  employees  would  start  at  $1  an 
hoar  and  would  be  increased  by  IS  cents 
an  hour  each  year  until  ftlmiary  1968, 
when  the  minimum  wage  for  theee  em- 
ployees would  be  fixed  at  $1.60  an  hour. 
In  addition,  the  bill  would  bring  under 
the  protection  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  for  the  first  time  some 
485,000  farmworkers  for  whom  the 
minimum  wage  would  be  fixed  at  $1  an 
hour  next  February  and  would  be  raised 
to  $1.30  an  hour  in  February  1969. 

Bnployers  whose  V(dumes  of  sales  are 
less  than  $350,000  and  who  do  more  than 
50  percent  of  their  business  within  the 
State  in  which  they  are  located,  are 
exempted  from  the  nUnimum  wage  and 
overtime  provisions  of  the  act. 

On  last  Wednesday.  May  18.  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  House  D«nocratic  steerhig 
committee,  a  rescriuticHi  was  adopted 
supporting  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  13712, 
known  as  the  minimum  wage  legislation. 
Our  gross  national  product  or  our 
eootKmiy  has  increased  from  $202  billion 
in  1946  to  over  $700  bUllon  today.  Our 
national  debt  has  Increased  from  $270 
billion  in  1946  to  approximately  $323 
billion  in  1966.  In  other  words  our  econ- 
omy or  production  has  increased  about 
$500  billion  In  30  years  and  our  national 
debt  about  $50  billion. 

Profits  received  by  industry  and  busi- 
ness have  Increased  fabuloiuOy  annually 
in  26  years. 

Why  not  give  millions  of  low-wage 
families  15  to  25  cents  an  hour  Increase 
so  they  ean  provide  for  and  educate  their 
famines  during  this  expanding  economy 
and  high  cost  of  living  conditions? 

I  do  hope  that  no  major  amendments 
will  be  adopted  which  will  cripple  or 
enrtall  this  legislation.  The  passage  ot 
this  bill  will  not  only  benefit  the  em- 
ployee recipients,  but  also  the  employer 
and  the  general  economy  and  prosperity 
Of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
ntfmite  to  the  gentleman  from  Pcsmsyl- 
▼mnia  CICr.BAxunl. 

Mr.  BARRSrr.  ttr.  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  taispctot  in  the  Racoas. 

Tb9  SPEAKSR  pro  tempore.    It  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
ftrom  Ptansy!vania? 
^  TiMire  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  an  Increased  minim  nm 
wage  to  give  honest  American  w<x-king 
man  and  women  at  least  a  mlnlmmn  ade- 
qufcte  income.  How  can  we  expect  the 
Amerteaa  wocklngman  to  live  up  to  his 
reqx>nslbilltles  as  a  dtlxen  and  to  raise 
his  chUdren  in  decent  conditions  on 
■tarratlon  wages?  This  Nation— the 
wealthiest  on  earth — has  faced  up  to  its 
obligations  through  local  welfare  pro- 
grams and  through  efforts  such  as  the 
rent  sum>tement  program  to  provide  de- 
cent living  conditions  for  imderprivileged 
families.  I  have  always  supported  these 
efforts  and  I  always  will  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  recognise  that  the  basic  problem 
is  low  Income. 

The  root  of  most  of  our  domestic  so- 
cial problems  is  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
fellow  citizens — hard  working.  Indus- 
trious Americans — simply  do  not  receive 
fair  payment  for  their  work.  Who, 
among  us,  would  be  satisfied  to  do  the 
hard  labor  that  is  required  to  keep  our 
economy  going  and  be  willing  to  settle 
for  a  life  in  the  slums  and  too  little  food 
on  the  table?  Every  single  Member  of 
this  House  would  rebel  against  that,  but, 
today,  we  find  people  opposed  to  grant- 
ing wages  ocnnmensurate  with  the  hard 
work. 

There  are  those  who.  In  aU  sincerity. 
oppose  minimum  wage  legislation  be- 
cause of  their  beUef  that  it  may  resiilt 
In  layoffs  of  wotken  and  imemploy- 
ment.  To  them,  I  say,  look  at  the  record. 
The  fact  Is,  total  employment  today  is  at 
the  highest  level  in  history  and  unon- 
ployment  rates  have  been  sharply  re- 
duced in  recent  years.  While  there  may 
be  some  basis  for  concern  in  very  speclal- 
iaed  circumstances,  I  feel  that  it  is  those 
oases  which  should  adjust  to  the  rest  of 
the  coimtry.  We  cannot  deny  the  bene- 
fit of  a  reasonable  floor  for  wages  to  the 
millions  of  workers  who  would  benefit 
Just  because  there  are  a  few  backward 
places  or  industries  which  are  far  below 
American  standards. 

This  bill  is  needed  not  only  In  the  in- 
terests of  Justice  for  our  own  citizens 
but  it  is  needed  to  support  America's  po- 
sition <rf  leadership  in  the  world.  One 
of  the  bonds  of  all  free  nations  is  the 
example  we  set  by  the  high  level  of  liv- 
ing standards  under  our  free  enterprise 
system.  We  caiuu>t  maintain  that  posi- 
tion as  long  as  millions  of  American 
woricers  fall  to  share  in  our  record- 
breaking  national  prosperity. 

I  ask  those  of  you  who  oppose  this 
measure  to  think  for  1  minute  of  the  kind 
of  work  that  people  do  for  minlmiun 
wages  and  the  kind  of  life  they  lead  and 
I  ask  you  then  how  you  can.  In  good  con- 
science, vote  against  these  mllllcms  of 
your  fellow  citizens.  By  voting  today  in 
support  of  a  higher  minimum  wage,  you 
can  reUeve  the  Federal  Government  of 
very  substantial  amounts  of  necessary 
aid  to  our  lowest  income  groups.  If  the 
opposition  will  not  listen  to  humanitarian 
reasons,  let  them  listen  to  a  good  doUar 
and  cents  reason. 

I  hope  the  di^  will  come  when  I  do 
nc^  lyive  to  come  before  this  House  and 
plead  for  a  housing  bill  because  the 
American  worklngman  by  then  will  be 
earning  the  adequate  waye  whldi  he  so 
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richly  deserves  and  can  raise  his  f  amih 
to  decoicy  and  dignity  without  pvSSii 
aid. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ahaJi 
not  endeavor  to  reply  to  aU  of  the  de- 
tailed observations  made  by  the  able 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  because  they 
will  all  be  covered  in  the  debate  upon 
the  various  sections  and  segments  of  the 
bill.  However,  I  would  like  to  answa 
wie  question  which  the  able  gentleman 
seemed  to  be  in  some  doubt  about,  which 
was  propounded  to  him  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Bfr.  Abxhiiktht] 
who  asked  the  able  gentleman  from  Ne-' 
braska  whether  or  not  an  employer  irtio 
was  an  agricultural  employer,  once  hav- 
ing been  in  the  500-man-day  categoiy 
could  ever  get  out.  ' 

I  think  the  able  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska told  him  he  did  not  think  he 
could,  or  he  was  not  sure. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  page  40 
of  the  report  of  the  committee,  whidj 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

with  respect  to  any  other  agricultural  em- 
ployee, the  minlmiun  wage  coverage  depend! 
on  whether  hla  employer  xiaed  during  any  of 
the  four  preceding  calendar  quarters  durlii| 
the  preceding  calendar  year  more  than  500 
man-daya  of  agricultural  labor  performed  by 
employees  (other  than  employees  ezclud«l 
from  the  definition  of  the  term  "man-day"). 

So  that  the  determination  of  whether 
a  certain  employer  is  required  to  pay 
the  minimum  wage  to  his  agricultund 
employees  is  respecting  his  status  in  • 
quarter  of  the  previous  calendar  year. 

Mr.  ^?eaker,  by  ^ave  of  our  distin- 
guished Speaker,  I  am  permitted  to  read 
for  the  Rbcord,  if  i  may,  a  letter  to  the 
able  Speaker  from  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor.   It  is  dated  May  23.  1966: 

U.S.  OKPABTimrr  or  Labob, 

Offxcb  or  THx  Skcrxtabt, 
Washington,  May  23.  t9M. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Mb.  Spkakxb:  The  House  of  Repn- 
aentotlvea  has  before  It,  for  action  H H.  18711, 
extending  the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  an  additional  7J  mlllloa 
employees,  and  Increasing  the  minipt^im 
wage  levels. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  honor  to 
testify  on  several  occasions  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  In  support 
of  the  President's  recommendations  to  the 
Oongress  regarding  these  changes  In  the  Mr 
Labor  Standards  Act.  t  also  reported  to  yoo 
and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 31.  1966,  regarding  the  need  for  such  Im- 
provements. 

Please  permit  thU  expression  of  respeet 
and  gratitude  for  the  reception  of  theee 
views,  and  the  fervent  hope  that  H3.  187tt 
win  receive  the  full  endorsement  of  the 
Hoiiae.  It  represents,  in  my  judgment  • 
completely  oonatructlte  and  reeponstble 
reconciliation  of  the  various  Interests  af- 
fected, particularly  In  the  provision  for  a 
minimum  level  for  previously  covered  em- 
ployees of  Sl.M  In  1067,  and  11.60  in  IBM 
AU  Information  and  evidence  at  my  com- 
mand supports  the  vltir  that  any  postpone- 
ment of  these  Increases  would  be  a  seriov 
disservice  to  the  public  Interest. 
Respectfully. 

W.  WZLLABO  WBTB, 

Meoretarif  o/  Lobar. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.    If  the  able  gentleman 
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tnm  Nebraska  has  no 
I  move  the  previous  quest^: 
nie  previous  question 

CAU.  or  TBX  HOI 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point 
a  quorum  Is  not  present, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tei 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  pi 

Mr.  PRICE.    Mr. 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll 
lowing  Members  failed  to 
names: 

(RoUNo.  109] 
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Aabbrook 

Ashley 

Baring 

Blown.  Calif. 

CahlU 

OaUaway 

Osrey 

carter 

Clark 

ClawBon,  Del 

Oohelan 

Oolmer 

Oonyers 

Oooley 

Oorman 

Dawion 

Dim 

Dowdy 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dial 

■iwarda.  CalU. 

Ftmsley 

niber 

W>«arty 

Fraser 

fulton,  Tenn. 


Olalmo 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Irwin 

Klrwan 


Mr. 

order  that 


>^( 


iered. 
d  the  fol- 
er  to  their 


'Hara.Mlch. 
'Konakl 

EVwl 

d,IU. 

id.  N.Y. 
Relfel 
Elooney,  M.T. 

Oermaln 

ckles 
th,  N.T. 


UacOregor 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin,  Uass. 

MUler 

MoeUer 

Mooihead 

Morton 

Moas 

Murray 

NU 

O'Brien 

0'Hara,m. 


On  this  rollcall.  355  h^mbers  have 
answered  to  their  names,  ^  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  I  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  wm  dispensed 

with.  ; 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution.   I ' 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  I  was  laid  on 
the  table.  I 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Spencer,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Iwlf  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJEl.  13712)  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards!  Act  of  1938 
to  extend  its  protection  t<>  additional 
employees,  to  raise  the  mlt^mum  wage, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  tl^  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  i 
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WHOLS 


Accordingly,  the  House  iSdsolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R,  13712,  with 
Mr.  Price  to  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  Idf  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  tne  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispense  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Unikk  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  NeW  York  tMr. 
Powell]  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours, 
tnd  the  gentleman  from!  Ohio  [Mr. 
Atees]  will  be  recognized  mr  2  hours. 

The  Chair  will  recognlMi  the  gentle- 
"um  from  New  York.  1 1 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  ChalHnan,  I  yield 
Byself  such  time  as  I  may  0Mlre. 

Ur.  Chairman,  I  rise  to|  explain  the 
Wnxxse  of  HJL  13712,  to  anii^d  the  Pair 


Labor  Standards  Act  to  extend  its  pro- 
tection to  additional  employees,  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage,  and  tor  other  pur- 
poses. 

With  this  bill,  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  once  agato  takes  a  his- 
toric giant  step  forward  to  helptog  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  for  more 
Americans.  Not  only  Is  coverage  extend- 
ed of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  an 
additional  7.2  million  wage  earners,  but 
the  minimum  wage  for  both  presoitly 
and  newly  covered  workers  is  tocreased. 

Five  years  ago,  coverage  to  new  work- 
ers was  extended  for  the  first  thne  stoce 
1938  by  this  conmiittee.  In  its  legislative 
wisdom,  the  committee  has  agato  extend- 
ed coverage  wlthto  a  comparatively  short 
period  to  enable  more  of  our  tocreastogly 
productive  labor  force  to  conc<xnltantly 
share  the  benefits  of  an  expanding  econ- 
omy. 

For  the  first  time  to  the  history  of  the 
act,  many  agricultural  workers  on  larger 
farms  will  be  covered.  In  the  past,  we 
have  neglected  and  Ignored  this  impor- 
tant segment  of  the  American  labor  force. 

Recognlztog  that  retail  and  service  oc- 
cupations now  engage  a  majority  of  the 
workers  to  the  United  States,  the  exemp- 
tions to  this  area  are  betog  substantiaUy 
reduced  and  repealed.  Many  low-wage 
employees  to  laundries,  restaurants,  ho- 
tels, hospitals,  and  other  retail  and  serv- 
ice occupations  will  receive  minimum 
wage  protection  for  the  first  time. 

During  the  present  period  when  the 
economy  is  making  certato  adjustments 
between  productivity  and  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, I  wish  to  emphasize  that  H.R.  13712 
is  moderate  legislation,  attaining  Its 
goal  gradually,  step  by  step,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years.  In  so  doing,  we  deter  any 
possible  Jolting  dislocations  to  the  wage- 
salary  and  price  structure. 

The  recommended  minimum  of  $1.60 
will  not  be  reached  until  1968  for  pres- 
ently covered  employees,  1971  for  newly 
covered — nonfarm — employees,  and  be- 
ginning at  $1  to  1967  and  reaching  $1J30 
by  1969  for  agricultund  employees. 

The  bUl  will  not  extend  minimum  wage 
to  those  todustries  which  pay  more  than 
the  minimum  but  to  those  todustries 
where  subminlmum  wages  too  frequently 
prevail.  Approximately  one-third  of  the 
employees  among  the  newly  covered 
presently  earn  less  than  today's  mini- 
mum wage  of  leaa  than  $2,600  a  year, 
and  the  majority  are  the  only  or  msdn 
wage  earners  for  their  families. 

These  amendments  will  also  aid  to 
erastog  the  present  discriminatory  wage 
patterns.  Almost  two-thirds  of  all  white 
woiters  come  wlthto  the  present  cover- 
age provisions,  but  less  than  half  of  all 
non white  workers  are  covered. 

The  Inadequate  provisions  of  this  Act 
have  caused  wage  discrimination  against 
the  children  of  low-tocome  families. 
Two-thirds  of  all  men  employed  to  non- 
supervisory  Jobs  are  covered  by  the  Act, 
but  only  about  half  of  the  women  to 
such  Jobs. 

Over  6  million  children  are  today 
members  of  families  to  which  the  father 
or  mother  is  working  fulltlme  but  earn- 
ing a  poverty  wage.  By  extending  cover- 
age to  more  than  7  million  employees 


many  of  these  inequities  will  be  elimi- 
nated or  substantially  reduced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Imperative  need  for 
these  wage  increases  and  extensions  is 
refiected  to  our  tocreasing  consumer 
price  indexes.  The  costs  of  the  most  es- 
sential items,  food  and  servioes,  have 
risen  steadily  over  the  years.  Enactment 
of  this  bill  will  enable  wage  earners  to 
more  adequately  provide  for  tiielr  fam- 
ilies and  for  themselves.  These  amend- 
ments are  an  Important  adjunct  to  our 
current  war  on  poverty  program  to  which 
the  original  act  has  been  an  todlapmsible 
forerunner. 

I  will  oBer  only  one  amendment  which 
will  preserve  the  hardship  review  com- 
mittees with  power  to  prevent  the  auto- 
matic wage  increase  to  Puerto  Rico  where 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  economy  can  be 
demonstrated. 

A  conttoulng  careful  assessment  of  all 
the  econ(»nlc  factors  tovolved  impel  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  eco- 
nomically unwise  as  well  as  jtotentiaUy 
detrimental  to  the  todustrial  growth  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  provide  for  automatic 
wage  increases  and  extended  coverage 
without  the  bullt-to  protective  aiwaratus 
of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  government's  hard- 
ship review  committees. 

In  offering  this  amendment,  I  wish  to 
iw«pha«ii»  that  not  a  single  member  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  government  or  the 
dominant  Popular  Party  has  dlscineed 
this  amendment  with  me  or  even  Influ- 
enced this  decision. 

Rather,  I  reached  this  ocmcluslan 
after  instructing  my  staff  to  make  its 
own  analyses  of  the  islands  economies 
and  after  discussions  wiUi  many  of  my 
old  friends  from  Puerto  Rico  such  as 
resident  oommissioner  Dr.  Manuel  La- 
font,  Jr..  Charles  Lafont.  Rafad  Oon- 
zalez  Gomez,  and  Alfredo  Vidal  Chaotm, 
the  latter  a  former  associate.  All  of 
them  are  Liberal  statehooders  to  the 
most  dedicated  tradition  for  a  better 
Puerto  Rico. 

During  my  congressional  service.  I 
have  been  profoundly  concerned  with 
the  economic  growth  and  the  conttou- 
lng political  totegration  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  6  years  of  my  chairmanship  of 
this  committee,  Puerto  Rico  has  received, 
for  education  and  training.  Federal 
funds  totaling  $158,597,979.  In  196S 
alone,  15  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  made  a  total  contribution  of 
$274,114,000  to  the  government  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Obviously,  our  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  oonttoues  to  play  a  critical  role  to 
Puerto  Rico's  economic,  educational,  and 
social  development. 

As  Puerto  Rico's  economy  Mntinuee 
its  present  upward  thrust,  the  need  will 
eventually  assert  Itself  to  totegrate  that 
government's  wage  structure  with  that 
of  this  country.  But  to  do  so  at  the 
present  time  could  retooculate  the  is- 
land with  the  twto  viruses  of  tocreased 
unemplosmient  and  Industrial  ston>ages. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
committee,  both  majority  and  minority. 
tat  their  cooperation  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  this  all-important  legislation. 

Because  he  was  such  a  wise  and  con- 
structive force  to  brlngtog  this  present 
Hilll  to  legislative  fruition,  former  Rap- 
resentatlve  James  Roosevelt  should  also 
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be  wmrmljr  commended  here  today,  even 
though  we  no  longer  have  the  prtvOese 
of  hie  Mtute  statesmanship  In  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yieiA,  out  of  protocol 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  author  of 
the  bUl  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, to  our  beloved  colleague  from 
Puerto  Bleo.  the  Resident  Commissioner, 
Mr.  PoLAif c»>Abuv,  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  PCM*ANCO-ABREU.  lUr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Lalxar  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  subject  before  the  conunlttee 
Ivolds  great  personal  signiflcance  for  me. 
•  As  a  lifetime  proponent  of  higher  re- 
wards for  the  toil  of  man,  my  record 
during  16  years  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Puerto  Rico  bears  out  that 
to  me  it  would  be  indefensible  to  argue 
that  anything  but  the  highest  possible 
wages  are  the  just  fruits  of  the  woridng- 
man's  struggle  for  tilmself  and  his 
family.  I  would  go  farther.  I  would 
say  that  the  woriclngman  is  entitled  to  a 
fair  share  of  his  productivity,  and  I  will 
always  fight  for  this  principle. 

Moreover,  the  poUtical  party  whose 
standard  I  follow,  from  its  first  day  in 
office,  has  concerned  itself,  as  a  basic 
premise,  with  higher  wages,  and  it  en- 
acted and  approved  a  minimum  wage 
law  as  one  of  Its  very  first  accompllsh- 
moits.  This  tniTiimum  wage  law  of 
the  Commonwealth  is  stiU  in  effect,  and 
it  complements  the  Federal  mintmnwi 
wage  law.  Such  as,  for  example,  by 
covering  praotieally  every  industrial 
claaslflcatioik— practically  every  worker 
in  Puerto  Rloo. 

This  law  is  administered  in  Puerto 
Rico  by  a  minimum  wage  board,  which 
ia  alert  to  changes  In  the  economic  pat- 
tern so  that  workers  below  tlie  collective 
bargaining  level  may  continually  receive 
higher  wages.  This  is  a  matter  of  public 
policy  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Federal  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
has  been  implemented  in  Puerto  Rico 
since  1940  by  spteitd  industry  commlt- 
tees  appointed  under  the  law  by  the  UJ3. 
SteCTetwy  of  Labor  and  comprised  of 
t^resentatives  of  lab<n-.  management 
and  the  public.  These  industry  com- 
mittees publicly  gatlier  evidence  and  set 
the  highest  possible  minimums  on  an 
industry-by-industry  basis,  according  to 
the  ability  of  any  particular  industry  to 
pay  without  creating  substantial  un- 
onploarment.  The  avoiding  of  sub- 
stantial imemployment  tlirough  a  statu- 
tory minimum  wage  system,  is  the 
guld^xxt  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

There  were  no  percentage  increases  in 
minimums  Imposed  by  amendments  to 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  until 
lt61.  when  it  was  tried  for  the  first  time. 
Reoocniilng  that  there  were  possible 
ilaagers  in  this  untried  and  unproved 
aystem.  the  Congress  wisely  allowed  for 
appeal  in  the  ease  of  hardship  to  any 
particular  industry  and  consequent  dan- 
ger of  creating  unemployment.  Thus 
the  Congrew  provided  for  review  com- 
mittees in  Puerto  Rico,  to  which  in- 
dustrtes  which  felt  that  they  could  not 
pay  the  higher  automatic  minimum 
vaga  baaad  on  percentagei  of  then  ear- 
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rent  mlnlmiuns  could  appeal.  It  was 
fortunate  that  Congress  so  provided,  for 
many  Industries  did.  in  fact,  appeal  and 
many  were  given  relief. 

I  am  sorry  to  teU  you  that,  even  with 
this  safeguard.  Puerto  Rko  suffered  a 
loss  in  employment.  Under  the  indus- 
try-by-lndustry  system  of  setting  min- 
imum wages  by  the  special  industry 
committees,  wages  in  Puerto  Rico  have 
increased  at  a  faster  rate  than  in  Con- 
tinental United  States,  and  they  are 
continuing  to  do  so. 

Average  hourly  earnings  In  Puerto 
Rico  increased  from  1960  to  February 
1966  by  36  percent,  or  more  than  6  per- 
cent per  year.  Actual  hourly  earnings 
were  94  cents  in  1960  and  $1.28  in  Feb- 
ruary 1966.  The  Industry  committees 
have  made  possible  Puerto  Rico's  trans- 
formation from  a  one-crop  agricultural 
economy  toward  an  industrial  economy 
through  our  Operation  Bootstrap.  The 
purpose  of  Operation  Bootstrap  Is  to 
create  Jobs  through  Industrialization. 
The  success  of  the  program  is  shown,  for 
example.  In  increased  employment  from 
72,000  jobs  In  1957  to  112.000  jobs  in  1965. 

We  are  proud  of  our  record  of  creat- 
ing Jobs  and  boosting  wages,  and  we  in- 
vite comparisons. 

However,  without  flexibility  In  the 
application  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  in  Puerto  Rico,  this  record 
could  not  have  been  achieved,  for  estab- 
lishing minimum  wages  under  a  flexible 
system  has  been  based  on  reality  rather 
than  politics.  It  is  based  on  economics 
rather  than  dreams.  It  is  based  on 
hard  facts,  rather  than  on  wishful  think- 
ing. It  Is  a  system  of  proved  worth 
which  must  be  kept  if  Puerto  Rico's  de- 
velopment is  to  continue  to  create  job  op- 
portunities and  steadily  higher  living 
standards  for  the  worklngman. 

In  ite  present  form.  H.R.  13712  would 
change  this,  and  it  would  threaten  the 
orderly  development  of  Puerto  Rico's  In- 
dustrialization program.  It  would  do 
this  by  extending  coverage  to  such  flelds 
as  agriculture,  which  in  Puerto  Rico  is 
still  largely  underdeveloped  and  un- 
mechanized.  Agricultxure  in  Puerto  Rico 
requires  a  high  percentage  of  hand  labor 
as  compared  with  the  U.S.  mainland  or 
Hawaii.  The  bill  would  Impose  arbi- 
trarily, across-the-board  percentage  in- 
creases in  hourly  earnings  of  nonagrl- 
cultural  Industries  without  regard  to  the 
ability  of  the  Industries  to  pay.  It  would 
do  all  of  this  and  endanger  the  lot  of  the 
worklngman  and  of  small  industrial 
firms  without  providing  for  any  recourse 
or  appeal  in  the  form  of  review  commit- 
tees, such  as  was  provided  by  the  1961 
act. 

The  distinguished  genUeman  from  New 
York,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
(m  Education  and  Labor,  is  aware  of  this 
fault  in  the  proposed  legislation.  He 
has  announced  his  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  delete  these  threatened 
dangers  from  HH.  13712  by  eliminating 
for  Puerto  Rico  extended  coverage,  and 
automatic  across-the-board  increases 
This  would  mean  that  the  industry  com- 
mittees, which  have  functioned  so  suc- 
cessfully In  the  Island,  will  continue  their 
work  of  upping  wages  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, aooordlng  to  the  development  of 
tlie  industries  affected.    And  our  agri- 


cultural community  will  be  free  to  eon. 
tinue  to  provide  a  high  rate  of  employ- 
ment  I  welcome  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York's  decision  ft 
shows  his  desire  to  be  fah-  and  heljtfuL 
I  know  I  speak  for  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  this  Instance  when  I  extend  to 
him  both  personal  and  public  thanks. 

I  give  my  total  support  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentieman  from  New  York 
and  I  urge  aU  olr  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise — to  do  this  for  Puerto  Rica  1 
can  tell  you  that  if  this  amendment  it 
adopted.  It  will  prove  a  landmark  In  the 
todustrial  and  economic  development  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  may  haw 
wondered  why  there  should  be  a  different 
application  to  Puert<)  Rico  of  our  stata- 
tory  minimum  wage  system,  and  al- 
though the  problem  is  both  totrlcate  and 
puzzlingly  complex,  let  me  try  to  throw 
one  littie  ray  of  light  bn  It. 

Although  the  Puerto  Rican  economy  is 
completely  meshed  with  the  VS.  econ- 
omy. Its  intrinsics  are  vastiy  different 
On  the  one  hand,  the  United  States,  the 
most  highly  tadustriallzed  nation  in  aU 
the  world,  has  a  relatively  small  popula- 
tlon  per  square  mile  able  to  enjoy  the 
tremendous  resources  of  this  great  land. 
Puerto  Rico,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  at  the 
extreme  other  end  of  the  spectrum. 
Probably,  there  Is  no  place  to  the  world 
where  the  pressure  of  population  againat 
resources  is  so  adverse.  The  economic 
totrlnsics  of  Puerto  Rico  are  so  different 
from  those  of  the  United  States  as  to  be 
almost  unfathomable. 

If  you  could  imagine  that  virtually  the 
entire  popxUatlon  of  the  world  moved 
overnight  to  withto  the  borders  of  txm- 
ttoental  United  States— some  3  bmiwj 
Chtoese.  Indians,  Latto  Americans,  Afri- 
cans, and  Europeans — all  the  people 
of  all  the  conttoents  and  all  the  islands- 
the  United  States  would  then  have  the 
same  approximate  population  density  u 
Puerto  Rico. 

Now.  begin  to  subtract,  one  by  one, 
vlrtuaUy  all  of  the  UJ3.  natursl 
resources.  Take  away  all  the  coal  minet; 
all  the  oU  wells;  all  of  the  natural 
gas  deposits,  and  95  percent  of  the  hydro- 
electric energy.  Then  eliminate  the  iron 
ore.  the  copper,  and  the  other  todustrial 
raw  materials.  Then  take  away  most  of 
the  capital  and  the  bulk  of  technical 
skills:  and  for  good  measure  remove  aD 
the  fertile  land,  except  a  narrow  rim 
along  the  ectst  and  west  coasts.  Thus, 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  would  have  writ  large 
the  economic  totrlnsics  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Though  this  may  sound  tocredible,  I 
can  only  assure  you  that  It  Is,  nonethe- 
less, unexaggeratedly  true,  and  I  can  also 
assure  you  that  if  the  United  States  were 
to  such  a  position.  Its  economic  theories 
and  practices,  including  that  of  setting 
statutory  minimum  wages,  would  be  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  possible  to  a  coun- 
try so  happily  endowed  by  a  bountiful 
nature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  colleagues  here 
have  a  greater  stake  in  the  Puerto  Rican 
provisions  of  H.R.  13712  than  they  may 
realize.  More  than  150.000  Jobs  in  the 
congressional  districts  spread  across  the 
land  are  engaged  to  supplying  the  rapid- 
ly growtog  Puerto  Rican  mai^et  whleb 
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to  buying  more  than  $1.2  pillion  worth 
of  products  yearly  from  the  U.S.  mato- 
land.  This  is  greater  thanj  the  combliMd 
purchases  of  17  European  nations,  more 
than  the  purchases  of  all,  55  nations  of 
the  African  continent,  or  b  Igger  than  the 
purchases  of  all  7  east  [coast  coun- 
tries of  South  America — to  dudlng  Brazil 
and  Argenttoa — plus  all  x  Caribbean 
eountiies  combined.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  co  leagues  from 
New  York  probably  know  that  16,000  per- 
sons are  employed  productog  $141  million 
worth  of  goods  annually,  for  sale  to  Puer- 
to Rico;  to  Peimsylvanla.  It  is  9.600  Jobs 
producing  $81  million  to  godds  for  Puerto 
Rican  sales;  6,400  persons  are  at  work  In 
New  Jersey  productog  for  ( ie  Puerto  Ri- 
can market;  6.700  personi  jto  Connecti- 
cut; 5.100  in  Massachuse  ;is.  and  so  It 
goes,  across  the  Nation.        i 

These  figures,  I  think,  sh  tiw  that  Puer- 
to Rico's  political  and  econ  xnic  relations 
with  the  United  States  foim  a  highway 
over  which  benefits  flow  m  both  direc- 
tions. Within  this  pattern  land  with  per- 
severance, imagtoatlon  and  todustry  at 
home.  Puerto  Rico  has  accomplished  both 
a  political  and  industrial  transformation 
without  riots,  disorder,  or  a  stogie  gim- 
ahot. 

The  accomplishments  ai^  so  magnifi- 
cent, so  outstandtog.  and] 
miracle  of  progress  withto 
time,  that  the  attention  of  ittie  world  has 
lately  been  focused  on  our  little  island  to 
the  Caribbean.  Thousand!  come  each 
year  from  other  lands — po  Itical  leaders. 
Industrialists,  scholars — to  Observe  what 
we  have  done  and  how  we  have  accom- 
plished this  miracle  that  is  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,   r 

In  the  world  of  trouble!  and  turmoil, 
the  little  jewel  that  is  Puerto  Rico  has 
sparkled  throughout  the  toobe,  to  the 
great  credit  of  the  United  l?tates.  Thus, 
the  image  of  the  United  St 
of  world  leader  has  been 
enriched. 

But  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  world  could  not  urn 
imited  States  arbitrarily 
will  on  Puerto  Rico  to  detetmine  the  sal 
aries  that  will  be  paid  tjiere  without 
consideration  of  consequent  to  either 
the  people  or  its  todustrles  on  which 
ttiey  must  depend.  This,  J  am  afraid, 
could  be  interpreted  as  a  knove  to  re- 
store universally  hated  "(Mloniallsm"— 
although  you  know,  and  I  Uiow.  that  this 
ta  not  Intended.  Particuliiriy  to  Latto 
America  might  such  a  view;  prevail,  and 
our  Communist  enemies  wdaid  make  the 
most  of  it,  II 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  wh»  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  frditi  New  York 
ihould  be  adopted  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  The  automatic  an<i  mechanical 
escalations  of  statutory  liiinlmums  to 
I*uerto  Rico  should  be  delisted  in  their 
entirety.  Furthermore,  a  i  broader  cri- 
teria than  "substantial  redji^tion  of  em- 
ftloyment"  and  "corapetiticW"  should  be 
Incorporated  toto  the  Fair  Mibor  Stend- 
Mds  Act— criteria  which  w<^uld  be  con- 
•went  with  actual  appro  ibhes  to  the 
^e  problem  in  the  U^i^ted  States. 
Wage  policy,  perforce,  need^  to  consider 
not  only  how  curtailment  of  employment 
(Day  be  avoided,  but  also  4^w  adequate 
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expansion  of  employment  and  reduction 
of  unemployment  may  be  achieved — in 
brief,  how  optimum  economic  growth 
may  be  encouraged,  stimulated,  and 
maintatoed. 

The  new  coverage  proposed  by  H.R. 
13712  should  exempt  Puerto  Rican  to- 
dustries.  This  action  would  be  to  recog- 
nition of  the  vigorous  implementation 
by  the  community  of  its  own  minimum 
wage  laws  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
fact  that,  as  a  matter  of  practical  avail- 
ability, the  wage  review  forum  under  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act  of  Puerto  Rico  Is 
more  adequate  for  equitable  resolution 
of  minimiun  wage  controversies  in  these 
todustries  which  often  are  without  finan- 
cial resources,  representational  skills, 
fiuency  in  English,  and  knowledge  of  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  to  represent 
their  toterests  satisfactorily  to  Fedo^ 
quasi- Judicial  forums. 

Mr.  Chairman,  dming  the  months 
stoce  June  1965.  I  have  been  trying  to 
conununlcate  with  each  and  every  one 
of  my  colleagues.  Particularly  during 
the  past  fortnight.  I  have  devoted  all  of 
my  time  to  explaining  the  significance 
of  the  minimum  wage  bill  to  the  Puerto 
Rican  economy.  I  know  that  this  bOl  is 
only  one  of  hundreds  to  the  Congress, 
and  that  Its  application  to  Puerto  Rico 
may  be  viewed  here  as  a  mtoor,  even  a 
routtoe,  matter.  In  Puerto  Rico  It  Is  dif- 
ferent. Developments  on  the  minimum 
wage  bill  are  daily  to  the  headltoes,  to 
the  columns,  and  to  the  editorials.  Peo- 
ple are  anxiously  awaiting  the  resulte  of 
this  debate  and  the  final  vote. 

My  responsibility  will  end  when  I  fin- 
ish this  statement,  for  here  I  have  a 
voice,  but  rK)  vote.  Your  responsibiUty 
will  go  beyond  the  debate,  because  you 
do  have  the  right  to  vote.  More  than 
ever,  the  right  to  vote  Is  the  ablUty  to 
create  or  destroy.  During  my  time  to 
office  here,  a  little  more  than  a  year.  I 
have  become  confident  that  there  is  a 
genutoe  "good  will"  amongst  my  col- 
leagues for  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  its  people.  The  destiny  of  o;u- 
economy  Is  to  your  hands.  The  effecte 
of  what  you  do  here  will  be  felt  to  our 
living  rooms  and  our  kitchens. 

As  always,  and  to  the  sense  of  the  leg- 
islation before  us.  the  misunderstanding 
of  one.  will  be  the  responsibility  of  all 
who  follow  him.  We  will  have  to  abide 
by  the  decision  reached  here  today.  In 
a  simple,  free,  and  forthright  way,  I 
have  persisted  to  my  efforts  that  Con- 
gress may  not  commit  an  error,  nor  an 
injustice  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  have  been  worktog  on  this  for  a  long 
time,  and  all  along  the  road  there  were 
obstacles  and  discouragement,  but  I 
thtok  I  have  seen  the  direction  of  the 
pendulum  changing,  as  I  knew  It  must. 
And  I  think  we  will  prevail  through  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  which  will 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  For,  like  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
like  all  of  our  colleagues,  we  Puerto  Ri- 
cans  will  never  stop  fighttog  for  social 
justice,  human  dignity,  and  equality  of 
human  beings. 

The  shaptog  of  the  Puerto  Rican  des- 
tiny Is  mainly  to  the  hands  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  people.  StUI,  withto  the  frame- 
work of  the  republican  system  and  our 
democratic  Ideals,  your  hand,  your  voice. 


and  your  vote  today,  will  determine 
largely  the  destiny  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
the  nK>nthB.  sind  even  to  the  years  ahead. 

Oracias — Thanks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reoog- 
niaes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
AtmsI.  

Mr.  POWEUi.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
good  colleague  [Mr.  AtrbI.  permit  me  to 
yield  time  to  another  Men&ber  aa  this 
side. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my 
chairman  wants  to  yield  now  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman frodi  Peimsylvanla  [Mr.  Ddtt] 
so  that  we  can  hear  his  words.  I  would 
be  glad  for  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  think  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  such  great  words 
of  wisdom  which  I  am  sure  will  be  of 
great  toterest  to  our  colleagues. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentieman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powmxl. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
22  years  in  the  Congress  I  have  never 
seen  any  Member  of  this  body  woiic  as 
hard  on  a  single  piece  of  legislation  as 
has  our  distinguished  friend  from  Perm- 
sylvania.  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  labor.  I  would  like,  therefore, 
thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  my  beloved 
friend.  Mr.  Ayrks,  of  Ohio,  to  yield  to 
him  nov  as  the  chairman  and  author  of 
the  bill,  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dint]  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers df  the  Congress,  this  is  and  should 
be  and  can  be  a  historical  day.  There 
have  been  many  sunrises  and  many  sun- 
sets stoce  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  took  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
to  the  midst  of  plenty  there  was  poverty, 
and  when  the  peoples  of  this  Nation 
found  themselves  to  a  position  where 
with  all  of  their  Ingenuity  and  aU  of 
their  knowledge  and  skills,  they  were  in- 
deed down  to  the  deep  depths  of  a  de- 
pression that  defied  solution. 

In  the  year  1938,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  thaLin  this  Congress  today,  there 
are  Members  who  served  to  that  Con- 
gress, the  Congress  recognized  the  needs 
of  the  moment  and  brought  forth  for 
the  first  time  to  our  history  a  mtntmum 
wage  and  a  maximum  hours  law. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  passage  of 
that  bill  was  that  by  putting  more  money 
toto  the  hands  of  the  workers,  it  would 
create  a  greater  demand  for  goods;  and 
a  greater  demand  for  goods  would  cre- 
ate a  greater  production;  and  a  greater 
production  would  create  a  greater  num- 
ber of  Jobs. 

Today  while  holding  to  that  philoso- 
phy and  admitting  that  these  reasons 
are  still  Important,  we  hare  to  add  a 
new  reason — and  a  reason  even  more 
compelling  than  the  reasons  behind  the 
creation  of  this  legislation  In  the  first 
instance — we  are  today  concerned  with 
a  new  power  to  this  legislation— earning 
power — yes — buying  power — ^yes.  But 
even  more  important — Ilvtog  power. 

When  a  nation  has  between  3^  per- 
cent and  4^  percent  of  its  working 
people  unemployed — when  a  nation  has 
to  confess  to  the  world  that  40  percent 
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ot  Ha  people  live  under  a  standard  of 
living  below  the  mfatmnw^  standards 
that  we  feel  Americans  ought  to  live 
under— then  ^  are  Indeed  ooneemed 
with  this  new  reason  for  this  laudation — 
the  living  power  of  oar  woi^taig  people. 
Somewhere  between  that  3^  paxoit 
and  the  4V&  percent  there  must  be  a 
great  number  o<  workers  who  are  work- 
ing, and  yet  not  earning  sufficiently  tor 
them  to  live  within  the  so-called  poverty 
lines  of  Mvlng. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  sesskm  I 
formally  assumed  the  chairmanship  of 
the  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 
X  succeeded  a  great  American  and  a  re- 
spected Monber  of  this  body.  In  fact, 
it  was  under  his  father's  leadership  that 
the  first  minimum  wage  bill  was  passed. 
I  feel  very  honored  that  I  am  having  a 
small  part  In  this  attempt  today  to  have 
Congress  pass  this  latest  version  of  that 
bill.  I  succeeded  a  former  Member  and 
close  friend.  James  Roosevelt  tMy  first 
reqwnsiblllty  wu  the  mtnjwujm  wage 
bill,  a  bill  authored  by  our  f<^mer  col- 
league. 

Tliat  legislation.  H.R.  10518.  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  on  August  25.  1965.  No  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  it  throui^  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  session  and,  I  might 
say.  there  was  no  action  taken  because 
I  felt— and  Z  went  to  the  Speaker  and 
cleared  the  situation  with  him— that 
inasmuch  as  I  now  had  the  responsibil- 
Uy,  I  owed  It  to  my  colleagues  to  review 
with  them  the  provisions  of  that  par- 
ticular bill  before  we  came  to  the  floor, 
and  particularly  with  Mr.  Adam  Clattoit 
PowBix.  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. With  his  permission  and  co- 
operation we  were  able  to  set  the  bill 
aside  so  we  could  do  a  little  bit  more  on 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  ^Elahoma.  our  distinguished 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  on  the 
amount  of  effort  and  skill  he  has  put 
Into  this  legislation.  To  my  personal 
knowledge  he  has  listened  to  every  com- 
plaint. He  has  given  consideration  to 
every  suggestion.  He  has  met  with  every 
group,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  And 
out.  that  had  or  expressed  any  interest 
In  this  legislation.  The  gentleman  has 
been  a  real  servant  of  the  House  and  of 
the  country  in  bringing  this  matter  in 
its  present  form  to  the  floor  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  done  so  today. 
Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
In  January,  then.  I  began  discussions 
with  virtually  every  person  or  group  of 
persons  interested  in  this  legislation. 
Out  of  these  discussions  and  our  sub- 
committee ddlberatlons  came  H  Jl.  13712. 
the  bill  before  us  today.  I  must  say  that 
I  have  had  the  utmost  consideration  and 
cooperation  from  the  members  of  my 
committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
want  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
work  put  into  this  legislation  by  my  co- 
aponsor.  the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
nir.  Bku.1.  While  we  did  not  see  eye 
to  eye  on  an  phases  of  this  legislation, 
let  me  say  to  you  that  In  the  c«r«er  of 
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legislative  activity  that  I  have  enjoyed 
for  over  34  years.  I  have  found  that  when 
a  bill  pleases  most  people  atxl  does  not 
displease  all  the  people,  it  has  character 
and  demands  attention. 

This  bill  does  not  please  all  of  industry. 
TUa  bill  does  not  please  all  fA  labor. 
This  bill  does  not  please  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  By  that  standard  it 
is  good  legislation,  because  It  pleases 
some  of  the  most  important  people  in 
the  world— those  affected  by  the  bilL 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  amends  one 
of  the  Nation's  basic  laws,  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  As  I  said,  the  first  act 
was  passed  in  1938.  almost  30  years  ago. 
It  was  made  applicable  to  all  employees. 
However,  they  have  to  be  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  the  commerce  test  was 
such  that  it  excluded  from  its  coverage 
the  great  majority  of  American  workers. 
The  original  act  provided  that  the 
statutory  mlnlmiun  wage,  set  at  25  cents, 
would  be  raised  to  30  cents  an  hour  be- 
ginning October  24,  1939.  and  by  stages 
it  was  to  reach  the  magnificent  sam  of 
40  cents  an  hour. 

One  of  the  problems  we  ran  mto  in 
discussing  the  extension  of  this  act  was 
that  in  its  early  concept,  because  of  the 
nature  of  conditions  under  which  the 
legislation  had  to  be  passed,  it  was 
oriented  to  the  highest  paid  workers  in 
the  country.  So,  by  being  oriented  to 
the  highest  paid  workers  in  the  country, 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  next  28  years 
of  activities  under  this  legislation  hav- 
ing a  door  cloeed  to  those  who  needed  it 
most,  those  who  are  employed  in  the 
lowest  paid  industries. 

By  slow  and  painful  stages,  we  have 
been  able  gradvially  to  increase  the  cov- 
erage of  the  act.  If  we  accept  the  bill, 
and  follow  the  subcommittee  today,  we 
will  have  legislation  which  will  extend 
the  coverage  to  7.24  million  new  workers 
in  this  great  country  of  ours. 

All  of  us  must  admit  that  when  we  set, 
by  congressional  action,  a  standard  of 
earnings  under  an  antipoverty  bill  at 
$1.60  an  hour,  it  is  not  fair — ^nor  is  it 
tenable — to  say  to  a  worker  employed, 
who  does  not  claim  the  poverty  base, 
that  he  must  work  for  less  than  $1  an 
hour. 

We  are  providing  for  those  newly  cov- 
ered at  II  an  hour,  and  moving  up  in 
easy  stages,  strictly  within  the  confines 
and  concepts  of  the  President's  economic 
guidelines,  in  15-cent  stages  up  to  the 
year  1971.  We  believe  we  are  bringing 
under  the  umbrella  and  giving  dignity 
to  approximately^  7  million  more  work- 
ers in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  this 
legislation,  aside  from  increased  pay- 
ments In  the  lower  brackets,  is  the  flict 
that  we  are  recognizing  something  that 
no  one  wants  to  talk  about,  it  is  with- 
out doubt  a  fact  in  ttils  Nation  that  some 
Jobs  and  some  earning  opportxmlties  are 
considered  to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of 
certain  citizens  of  this  great  Nation. 

As  adverse  imports  tend  to  cut  down 
the  number  of  productive  Jobs  in  Amer- 
ica, we  find  ourselves  in  a  position  of 
having  a  lessened  number  of  Job  oppor- 
timltles  fbr  high  school  graduates,  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  entering 
Into  the  highly  paid,  dignified,  and  cov- 
ered Jobs  In  prodoetloD  Industry. 


It  has  long  been  a  ocmoept  of  the  taw 
or  girl  seddng  a  Job  that  to  have  to  woS 
In  a  latmdry  was  a  demeaning  posUioQ 
to  be  put  in.  To  have  to  go  out  and 
w(M*k  as  a  hired  hand  on  a  farm  was  not 
equal  to  their  education  or  training  or 
social  standing.  If  the  boy  or  girl  tum 
to  work  in  the  processes  of  canning  sod 
some  of  the  other  agriculturally  allied 
Jobs,  or  if  they  had  to  work  in  restaurants 
as  waiters  and  waitresses,  they  consid- 
ered it  beneath  the  station  In  life  thst^ 
they  hcved  to  attain. 

We  believe  that  by  adding  these  work- 
ers  to  this  minimum  wage  bill  we  are 
giving  dignity  to  an  area  of  emplcqinent 
that  is  increasingly  becoming  that  ant 
of  employment  where  the  American 
worker  must  seek  employment. 

When  I  was  a  very,  very  young  man, 
the  ratio  between  service  workers  and 
production  workers  was  one  seryioe 
wotker  to  every  97  percent  of  a  woitcr 
in  industry — almost  1  'for  1. 

Today,  because  of  the  great  wage  in- 
creases in  the  production  industries, 
many  of  the  ordinary  citizens  have  been 
put  in  a  class  of  employing  services  nerer 
before  dreamed  of. 

Now,  for  every  production  worker  in 
the  United  States,  th^re  are>3%  service 
workers.  > 

So  it  is  true,  as  we  move  into  the  Add 
of  automation,  with  all  the  computen 
which  are  now  taking  Jobs  not  alone  fran 
production  industries  but  also  in  the 
classified  service  industries,  we  must 
make  room  in  those  particular  industrlei 
wliich  render  personal  services  to  tbe 
citizens  who  are  emplo3red  in  other  in- 
dustries. 

If  we  do  not  dignify  these  Jobs  with  a 
reasonable  approach  to  earnings  which 
at  least  meet  that  level  we  decided  to  be 
the  poverty  level,  how  can  we  expect 
American  youth  to  go  out  to  seek  theie 
Jobs,  when  they  can  earn  Just  as  much 
by  staying  at  home,  idle,  earning  a  por- 
erty  wage  under  the  poverty  program  or 
taking  outright  relief? 

This  legislation  will  aid  the  greater 
number  of  the  citizens  of  this  great  Na- 
tion, because  as  we  elevate  the  lower  paid 
woricers  we  will  move  them  out  of  the 
poverty  stage.  We  will  create  the  buy- 
ing power  which  was  under  the  original 
concept  of  the  act.  We  will  create  great- 
er productivity  and  greater  public  de- 
mand by  doing  so.  As  we  do  this,  «e 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  our  Oovemment, 
the  cost  of  those  who  have  to  rely  on  un- 
wnployment  compensation,  on  direct  re- 
lief, and  in  the  worst  arialysis  on  the 
charity  of  a  poverty  payment  which  k 
not  dignified  nor  even  wanted  by  those 
who  have  to  take  it. 

I  believe  tlut  time  has  come  when  «e 
must  face  reality.  TMs  Nation  of  oun 
cannot  dodke  the  responsibility  of  creat- 
ing within  it  a  single  class  of  citisens 
when  it  comes  to  provldbig  for  earning 
a  livelihood  for  the  family. 

Oh,  I  know  that  there  will  be  great 
tears  which  will  fall  fbrth  today  and 
tomorrow,  by  those  who  will  say  we  are 
going  to  destroy  the  farmworker.  Who 
in  our  midst  would  want  to  do  one  singk 
thing  which  would  in  any  way  injure  tbe 
person  who  tills  the  soil  and  brings  forth 
the  fruits  of  the  harvest  for  the  American 
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had  in  this 
t  it  is  to- 
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this  country, 
le  markets  of 


people  to  live  upon?  Sdf^  of  us  has 
that  in  mind. 

We  are  really  trying  to  ^  something 
which  has  to  be  done.  W  i|  have  to  dig- 
nify farm  labor  when  that  Ibbor  Is  under 
a  corporate  type  of  emplo^rment. 

If  the  Members  will  rea  \  the  report — 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  c|^rif  y  it — ^they 
will  find  we  are  to  cover  \41ider  this  leg- 
islation 1.6  percent  of  the  more  than  2^ 
million  farms,  yet  we  willl^over  39  per- 
cent of  all  the  workers.  We  will  cover 
them  in  such  a  way  that  Umless  a  cor- 
porate farm  entity  is  pakfing  absolute 
starvation  wages  this  wUlji^t  be  a  bur 
den  which  cannot  be  bom< 

This  will  do  something!  jelse.  It  will 
retard  that  great  gap  which  has  been 
moving  onward  in  respect  to  the  small 
family  farms,  resulting  from  the  squeeze 
by  the  corporate  farms,  which  are  elim 
Inating  the  great  blessing 
country,  which  made  it 
day — the  family  farmer  _ 
and  thousands  of  farms  1 

who  provides  not  only  for  .^ 

the  world  but  definitely  for  the  tables  of 
tbe  neight)orhood.  I 

If  we  extinguish  all  of  that  type  of 
farm  in  this  country  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  will  be  so  gr^it  that  many 
Members  will  wonder  wh^^e  they  were 
in  their  day  as  Membersi  of  Congress, 
that  they  did  not  even  f  oreaoe  such  a  day. 

Believe  me  when  I  say  t^it  the  family 
farm  will  benefit  if  this !  legislation  is 
passed  as  we  have  it  befor^jthe  commit- 
tee today.  j 

I  am  not  one  who  says  tljlt  everything 
we  have  done  is  beyond  any  kind  of  criti- 
cism. We  expect  criticism.  But  we  do 
not  want  a  kind  of  blind  b-iticism  that 
comes  forth  with  a  compromise  and  then, 
after  the  compromise  is  ac^fpted,  a  posi- 
tion of  not  voting  for  the 

I  believe  that  compro 
street.    I  believe  that  w 
comes  to  a  Member  of  Co., 

before  that  Member  of  Co,^ 

argument  against  some  position  which  is 
being  taken  in  a  piece  of  lieglslation,  if 
that  Member  of  Congress  i^  convinced  it 
Is  true  and  accepts  the  amendment,  that 
same  person  should  not  take  the  floor 
and  belabor  the  sponsor  bt  the  person 
who  is  responsible  for  the  legislation.  A 
man  who  does  so  is  a  man  who  does  not 
act  in  good  faith.  M 

One  Is  sometimes  incllneq,  and  I  hope 
1  am  not,  because  I  am  a  vety  reasonable 
person,  but  I  sun  inclined,  when  that  type 
of  person  offers  amendments,  to  be  a 
BtUe  suspicious  of  what  he  I  Off  ers.  I  will 
«ay  in  all  honesty  to  all  <jf  you  that  I 
will  be  suspicious  of  some  qf  the  amend 
Bents.  I  hope  you  Join  i 
Piclons.  because  I  believe  1 
men  and  with  Members  of 
aa  I  would  have  them  deal 

We  have  problems  in  t 
We  cannot  Iron  them  all  c 
want  to  tell  you  a  little  sec 
tf  I  were  to  accept  the  anhfendments  to 
»e  amendments  to  the  anibndments  to 
the  amendments  that  were  1  ikade,  I  would 
not  be  allowed  to  have  the  i  imber  18712. 
There  are  some  people  whc  definitely  do 
not  like  a  "2"  at  the  end  (tf  a  number 
ijound  that  out.  So  beileVfe  me  when  I 
wl  you  that  restaurant  wdikers  are  not 
unhappy  with  this  legislatt  m.   Tbe 


anyway. 

liis  a  two-way 

^n  a  person 

^ess  and  lays 

;ress  a  valid 


in  my  sus- 

leallng  with 

Congress 

ith  me. 

legislation. 

^t,  l)ecause  I 

tt.    I  believe 


taurant  owners  are  not  unbia>py  with 
this  legislation.  Believe  me  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  laundry  workers  are  not 
unhappy  with  this  legislation.  Also  be- 
lieve me  when  I  tell  you  that  the  laundry 
owners  are  not  unhappy  with  this  legis- 
lation. I  can  say  this  to  you  in  tdl  hon- 
esty, because  at  least  35  percent  of  the 
people  in  my  district  are  farmers.  I  can 
say  to  you  honestly,  without  fear  of  oon- 
tradlcUon.  that  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  are  not  unhi4>py  with  this  legisla- 
tion. They  know  their  resporuiiblllty  to 
the  economy  and  accept  their  req>onsi- 
bility.  However,  there  are  those  anoongst 
us  who  would  be  Pied  Pipers  without 
a  following  and  who  come  to  you 
and  tell  you  that  the  farmers  are  de- 
pressed and  are  worried  and  are  going  to 
l>e  driven  from  their  farms.  Show  me 
the  farmer  personally  who  has  told  you 
that  and,  if  I  caimot  convince  him  he  is 
wrong.  I  will  personally  submit  the 
amendment  to  take  agriculture  out  from 
under  this  bill.  I  know  that  farmers  are 
reasonable  persons  and  I  know  the  kind 
of  selfish  people  some  erf  us  would  have  us 
believe  they  are.  I  know  my  farmers. 
I  go  to  them  and  I  talk  to  them. 

I  talk  to  the  little  pants  presser  who 
was  talked  about  awhile  ago  on  the  fioor. 
I  heard  one  Member  pleading  for  the 
poor  little  pants  presser  in  the  com- 
munity who  will  be  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness. Let  me  tell  you  the  very,  very  first 
principle  in  business,  in  a  free  enter- 
prise economy.  When  a  restaiu'ant  group 
came  to  me  and  said  if  we  put  this  bill 
in,  they  would  be  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness, I  said  to  them,  "Gentlemen,  res- 
taurants are  not  open  to  pay  wages,  high 
or  low.  They  are  open  to  serve  cus- 
tomers. If  your  restaurant  workers 
worked  for  nothing  and  you  did  not  have 
any  customers,  you  would  still  close 
down.  If  you  have  to  pay  your  restau- 
rant worker  a  decent  wage  and  customers 
come  in,  you  will  stay  In  business.  That 
is  true  whether  jrou  make  bicycles,  auto- 
mobiles, serve  doughnuts,  or  wash 
clothes."  It  is  true  American  business 
is  based  on  commerce  and  the  trans- 
action of  business,  not  on  the  wages  paid 
except  when  those  wages  become  delib- 
erately noncompetitive  within  the  indus- 
try or  the  business  you  operate  in.  If 
all  of  the  laundry  people  are  paying 
the  same  minimum  wage,  there  will  be  no 
difficulties  for  any  of  them.  If  all  of 
the  restaurant  people  are  paying  the 
same  basic  wage,  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culties for  any  of  them.  That  has  been 
proven  historically.  Prom  1938  on 
through  the  intervening  years  untU  this 
date  we  have  heard  the  passage  of  this 
minimum  wage  bill  or  this  increase  In 
wages  was  going  to  drive  everybody  out 
of  business  in  a  given  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  more  corpo- 
rate entities  today  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  and  more 
per  capita  income  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  there  have  been  more 
iMuikruptcles  in  years  in  t)etween  the  in- 
creased ndnlmimi  wage  than  there  ever 
have  been  in  the  year  that  the  tnintiniini 
wage  went  into  effect.  These  are  basic, 
simple  truths  and  do  not  cry  crocodile 
tears  to  save  a  soul  that  needs  no  saving. 
Wbtn  you  do,  you  had  better  atop  and 


wipe  your  eyea  and  save  your  tears  for 
your  own  soul,  because  that  Is  tbe  soul 
that  will  need  saving. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  my  humble  opin- 
ion that  if  this  legislation  passes  as  we 
have  presented  it  to  you.  with  some  clari- 
fsring  amendments,  that  we  were  con- 
vinced, as  the  legislation  was  drawn,  were 
needed — we  have  not  closed  our  ears  to 
siiggestions  that  were  based  upon  an  hon- 
est approach  to  the  legislation— we  will 
have  presented  on  the  floor  sune  amend- 
ments that  we  are  convinced  will  not  in- 
jure the  workers  and  will  take  away  some 
of  the  bad  features  for  the  employer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  to  you  before^ 
and  in  closing,  let  me  say  to  you  in  all 
seriousness  and  earnestness  at  my  com' 
mand,  there  is  not  one  line  of  this  bill 
written  to  hurt  anyone. 

There  is  not  one  line  of  this  bill  writ- 
ten in  a  spit^ul  or  a  vengeful  manner. 

There  Is  not  one  line  of  this  bill  writ- 
ten to  strike  at  any  particular  district  of 
the  Nation.  It  is  not  aimed  at  the  South, 
it  is  not  aimed  at  the  North,  it  is  ru>t 
aimed  at  the  East,  and  it  Is  not  aimed  at 
the  West.  It  is  aimed  at  every  segment 
within  the  confines  of  ttds  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  understand  aU 
of  these  features,  that  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility  to  the  rest  of  our  n^hbors  and 
to  that  40  potent  of  the  greater  Ameri- 
can peculation  who  have  been  forgotten, 
as  it  were,  by  the  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  condenmed  to  a  life 
on  a  mlnlmtmt  wage  at  a  lesser  rate  than 
is  prescribed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  could  any  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  honestly  stand  up 
and  say  that  we  cannot  Uve  imder  a 
minimum  wage,  even  when  it  has  been 
11.25?  Even  then  it  would  still  only  be 
$2,500  at  the  end  of  12  months,  if  they 
work  250  days  a  year,  the  normal  woric 
year  In  the  United  States?  How  can  w« 
honestly  say  that  and  turn  right  around 
and  say  to  that  individiial,  "If  you  do 
not  take  a  Job  at  $1.25  an  hour,  you  can 
go  on  rell^  and  get  $2.10  an  hour?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  can  we  not  recog- 
nize the  inconsistency  of  our  i^iproach. 
the  inconsistency  of  an  approach  that 
will  pass  $1,750  bllUon  for  poverty  and 
refuse  a  piece  of  legislation  that  does  not 
add  $600  millicm  to  the  total  payrell  of 
the  United  States?  Where  is  the  back- 
bone that  we  are  supposed  to  have?  To- 
night, when  you  go  home  look  in  your 
mirror  and  before  you  come  back  you  will 
recognize  yourself  as  *  man  who  stood 
on  the  platform  and  said  to  your  people. 
"I  will  go  to  Congress  and  I  will  do  those 
things  that  will  do  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number  of  Americans." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  I  ask  you 
to  do. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
have  made  no  final  decision  about  this 
particular  legislation  because  its  final 
form  is  yet  to  be  determined,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  needs  to  be  said  here  and  t^sm 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Peruisylvania  TMr.  Dixir] 
is  deserving  of  the  honest  and  genuine 
appreciation  of  this  entire  Congress  for 
haVitig  noade  the  sinone  effort  whld)  he 
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tuM  aattde  to  teteff  to  thte  Oantrtm  a 
meMore  which  the  ccntlenum  beUerw 
will  be  eminently  fair  to  twtrj  »tw"1»ffr 
ot  ttais  Congress  and  in  turn  their  con- 
stituents. Admittedly  It  Is  controversial 
and  has  Its  strengths  and  weaknesses  but 
how  oould  It  be  otherwise? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  concur  whole- 
heartedly with  the  statement  that  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gmtleman  from  New  York,  made  before 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  went 
to  the  weU,  when  he  said  he  had  never 
seen  a  memba-  of  a  committee  in  this 
Congress  work  harder  to  bring  a  piece  ot 
legislation  to  the  floor  than  has  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]. 
He  knows  this  bill  in  great  detail.  No 
one  in  this  House  knows  it  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  had  an  open  mind  and 
a  closed  mouth  and'has  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  o<xnplalnts  and  the  ideas  of 
everyone  who  wanted  to  discuss  any  area 
of  this  legislation.  He  has  made  change 
after  change  and  compromise  after  com- 
premise  in  an  effort  to  report  an  accept- 
able bill  and  it  is  primarily  because  of 
John  Dkht  that  this  bill  has  been  im- 
proved so  much  over  the  Roosevelt  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  sincerely  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  what 
he  tfdleves  to  be  an  eminently  fair  piece 
of  legislation.  He  is  a  f  alrmhided  man. 
Regardless  of  what  the  final  decision  of 
any  individual  mi^t  be.  the  genUonan 
from  Pennsylvania  has  done  a  good  job 
in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
and  Is  deserving  of  the  credit  due  him. 
I  pay  tribute  to  him. 

Itr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  jxprr.  I  yield  to  ray  colleague. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Bducation  and  Labor  since  the  81st  Con- 
gress. During  the  first  session  of  the 
61st  Congress,  we  raised  the  nUniitinm 
wage  from  4t  cents  to  75  cents  an  hour 
and  thereafter  raised  It  twice  in  this  17- 
year  «mn  up  to  its  present  level. 

In  all  my  experience  on  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  in  observ- 
ing nrUnlmimi  wage  and  maximimi  hour 
legislation  coming  before  the  Congress 
during  several  terms  of  the  Congress,  I 
have  never  known  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  who  has 
given  greater  attention  and  more  con- 
ridsratlon  to  legislation  In  this  important 
area  of  our  committee  work  than  my 
dlsttngnUhad  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania JoHM  Don. 

He  has  patiently  and  painstakingly 
listened  to  suggestions  offered  by  the 
various  Members  of  the  Congress  as  well 
as  the  suggestions  olTered  by  people 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  may 
not  agree  with  every  provision  in  this 
bill,  but  I  dare  say  there  is  not  a  Mem- 
ber In  this  Chamber  who  has  exerdaed 
greater  skill  tn  attempting  to  reconcile 
many  of  the  varying  viewpointa  as  to 
the  proper  steps  to  take  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Pmnsylvanla.  His  tforts  have 
brought  beton  tbe  CoogrsM  the  best  pos- 
sible bill,  under  the  dromnstanoea  on  a 
ooQtroverrial  suWeet.  Jobh  BttifT  la  to 
be  congratulated. 

>  Mr.  CBlOeB.    Mr.  Chalraiaa.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  OR088.  It  will  not  make  very 
much  difference  how  high  the  minimum 
wage  Is  raised  for  it  wiU  not  shut  off  the 
Imports  of  goods  produced  by  cheap  for- 
eign lalKX' — goods  and  products  that  are 
flooding  this  country  coming  from  for- 
eign countries  where  they  have  no  min- 
imum wage  laws  and  where  the  wages 
paid  are  far  below  the  present  minimum 
in  this  country.  It  will  not  make  very 
much  difference  how  high  you  raise  the 
minimum  wage — you  are  not  going  to 
restore  those  Jobs  that  are  lost  by  our 
people  in  this  country  because  of  the 
importation  of  such  goods  and  products 
trottx  other  countries.  The  gentinnan 
will  agree  with  that;  will  he  not? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes.  I  do  agree  With  that. 
However,  I  want  to  say  to  you  also  that 
this  legislation  has  in  it  the  right  of 
appeal  by  any  aggrieved  person  or  rep- 
resentative of  that  person — corporate  or 
individual— to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
where  in  any  Instance  they  feel  that  the 
application  of  the  minimum  wage  makes 
them  noncompetitive  with  foreign  Im- 
ports. 

As  you  well  know,  and  this  Is  probably 
one  of  the  few  things  that  you  and  I 
stand  side  by  side  on — but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  can  survive  In  a  nation  of  high 
economy  In  open  competition  with  na- 
tions of  low  economy.  But  that  does  not 
stop  va  from  recognizing  the  serious  need 
here. 
Every  time  we  raise  the  cost  of  Oov- 

emment  and  the  cost  of  Uvlng and 

every  time  we  meet  the  necessary  de- 
mands of  the  people  for  the  services 
flrom  their  Gfovemment.  we  make  it 
Imperative  that  aU  the  people  earn 
enough  to  meet  those  costs  that  we  have 
put  upon  them. 

The  original  act  provided  that  the 
statutory  minimum  wage  would  be 
raised  to  30  cents  an  hour  beginning 
October  24,  1939.  A  procedure  was 
established  for  raising  the  minimum 
wage  by  stages  to  a  level  of  40  cents  an 
hour.  Industry  by  Industry,  as  rapidly 
as  possible:  but,  in  any  case,  40  cents  an 
hour  was  to  become  the  national  mini- 
mum wage  within  7  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act,  that  Is,  by  October 
24,  1945. 

During  the  interval,  intermediate 
minimum  wages  were  applied  to  differ- 
ent Industries  on  recommendation  of  In- 
dustry committees.  The  last  order  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator  rais- 
ing the  minimum  wage  to  40  cents  an 
hour  was  Issued  In  July  1944,  1  year  be- 
fore the  date  set  by  the  act  for  the  40- 
oent-an-hour  nn^nl^t1^^fln  wage  rate  to  be- 
come applicable. 

The  act  also  established  an  overtime 
rate — not  less  than  l*/4  times  the  em- 
ployee's regular  hourly  rate— which  was 
to  be  paid  employees  for  employment  In 
excess  of  certain  mftTimnm  hours  In  a 
workweek.  Thus,  during  the  flrst  year  of 
the  act.  that  is.  from  October  24. 1938.  to 
October  23,  1939,  a  JWATimyni  hours 
standard  of  44  hours  a  week  was  applied 
to  ooi^ered  employees:  during  the  seeond 
year.  43  hours  became  the  standard;  aod 
aifter  2  years,  the  standard  was  reduced 
to  40  hours  a  week.  The  time-and-one- 
half  penalty  overtliae  rate  has  never  been 
altered,    although    amendmente    were 


passed  in  subsequent  years  increastn 
the  statutory  minimum  wage  and  ei- 
tending  coverage  to  unprotected  worken. 

Amendments  were  approved  In  1949 
1955.  and  1961,  and  the  minimntn  wage 
Is  now  $1.25  an  hour.  At  the  present 
time,  half  of  the  Nation's  wage  and 
salary  workers  are  outside  the  coverage 
of  the  act.  The  law  presently  coven 
only  29.6  million  of  the  60  million  wage 
and  salary  workers  In  the  United  States 
A  large  number  of  these  60  million  ate 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  act's  practical, 
possible,  or  needed  coverage.  But  of  ths 
47  million  workers  in  private  Industry 
who  might  be  brought  within  the  cover- 
age of  the  wage  and  hour  guarantees, 
17^  million  are  not  in  fact  covered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  seeks  to  Imple- 
ment  the  policy  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  by,  flrst,  extending  the  benefits 
and  protection  of  the  act  to  an  estimated 
7,243,000  workers  engaged  in  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce, or  employed  in  enterprises  en- 
gaged in  conmierce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce,  and,  second,  pro- 
viding an  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  minimum 
wage  for  those  employees  presently  cov- 
ered by  the  act  will  be  $1.40  an  hour 
beginning  February  1,  1967,  and  $1.60  an 
hoiu-  beginning  February  1.  1968.  The 
proposed  minimum  wage  for  newiy  cov- 
ered workers— other  than  those  em- 
ployed In  agriculture— will  be  $1  an  hour 
beginning  February  1,  1967;  $1.15  an 
hour  beginning  February  1,  1968;  $1.30 
an  hour  beginning  February  1,  1969; 
$1.45  an  hour  beginning  February  1, 
1970;  and  $1.60  an  hour  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1971.  For  newly  covered  agri- 
cultural workers  the  bill  provides  a  mini- 
mum wage  that  will  be  $1  an  hour 
beginning  February  1.  1967;  $1.15  an 
hour  beginning  February  1,  1968;  and 
$1.30  an  hour  beginning  February  1, 
1969.  Thus,  the  proposed  new  wage 
floors  will  be  reached  gradually  within 
2  years  from  now  for  those  presently 
covered  by  the  act  and  for  certain  Fed- 
eral employees  and  Federal  service  con- 
tract employees;  5  years  for  those,  other 
than  agricultural  workers,  who  will  be 
newly  covered  by  the  act;  and  3  years  for 
newly  covered  agricultural  workers. 

The  wage  Increases  provided  by  the 
bill  were  geared  to  considerations  of  cor- 
recting and  as  rapidly  as  practicable 
eliminating  labor  conditions  detrlmenisl 
to  the  mainteiumce  of  the  minimum 
standard  of  living  necessary  for  health, 
efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of 
workers  without  substantially  curtailing 
employment  or  earning  power.  It  is 
flrmly  believed  that  those  gradual  in- 
creases, approximately  equivalent  to  pro- 
ductivity Increases  in  recent  years,  can 
be  absorbed  by  the  national  economy  u 
easily  as  all  previous  Increases  In  the 
minimum  wage. 

Opponents  of  this  bill  are  quick  to 
stete  that  the  Increases  in'  the  mlnlp"'— 
wage  violate  the  President's  wage-pries 
guidelines.  They  also  raise  the  specter  o( 
inflation,  and  a  wage-price  spiral  whleb 
is  supposed  to  result  due  to  a  hlgber 
minimum  wage. 

With  regard  to  the  flrst  point,  let  m 
state  that  I  hardly  think  the  President 
meant  his  wage-price  guidelines  to  apply 
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to  workers  earning  a  wafS  below  that 
level  considered  as  the  "pcyerty  level  of 
income."  In  any  event,  ho^ftever,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  the  yfk^e  Increases 
fall  well  within  these  guidelines.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  29.6  million 
workers  presently  covered  m  the  act.  the 
minimum  wage  would  increfi^e  from  $1.25 
an  hour  to  $1.40  an  hour  eji^d  ultimately 
to  $1-60  an  hour.  Some  \2  percent  of 
these  employees  presently  fiirn  less  than 
tl.40  an  hour,  and  some  lapercent  earn 
less  than  $1.60  an  hour.  Wice  the  an- 
nual wage  bill  for  all  of  iaie  presently 
covered  workers  is  approximately  $145 
billion,  and  the  estimated  annual  wage 
bill  increase  because  of  raiding  the  mini- 
mum wage  averages  $97d  million  per 
year  for  the  next  2  years,  tpe  percentage 
increase  In  the  wage  bill  Isi  0.68  per  year 
over  the  next  2  years.  Thlsii^  the  amount 
opponents  of  this  leglslatun  object  to; 
this  is  the  amount  which  allegedly  vio- 
lates the  President's  wag^-tprlce  guide- 
lines. I  daresay  that  whjan  the  argu- 
ments of  the  opposition  be<||Lme  that  im- 
founded,  we  must  have  a  guxl  bill. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  vfiey  also  raise 
the  fear  of  this  bill  producing  a  serious 
inflationary  effect  on  our  economy.  This 
argument  has  been  used  and  abused  since 
1938,  when  the  original  act  was  passed. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  thf  re  is  not  one 
shread  of  evidence  indicating  that  this 
act,  or  any  amendments  thl^to,  has  ad- 
versely affected  the  econoniy  In  any  way. 
I  say  this  with  vehemence!  pecause  I  am 
tired  of  hearing  such  hi 
ai^suish. 

As  recently  as  1961,  thi 
refrains  were  heard  in  the 
gress.    In  concluding  remaisks  in  the  re 
port   to    the    89th    Cong^ss — January 
1966— by  the  Secretary  of 
Ing  the  Fair  Labor  Stan( 
Secretary  made  the  folli 
which  is  relevant  to  this 


ow  cries  of 

old  familiar 
alls  of  Con- 


bor  regard- 
ds  Act,  the 
comment 
usslon: 


The  required  conclusion  trt^  .  .  .  studies 
and  analyses  Is  that  the  19^1  amendments 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standard*  Act  have  not 
resulted  In  any  Identifiable  retarding  of  eco- 
nomic expansion,  decrease  1^  employment, 
contribution  to  Inflation,  or  diminution  or 
profits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about 
poverty  wages  here  todayj  We  are  not 
•ettlng  wages,  and  I  flnd  lit  stsnewhat 
tragic  that  any  worker  ^liould  be  af- 
fected by  this  bill,  for  no  breadwlimer 
•hould  be  paid  a  wage  whijtih  forces  liim 
to  support  his  family  on  the  yearly  sum 
of  $2,500.  This  Is  what  $1.25  an  hour 
•mounts  to.  Even  at  $1  £0  an  hour, 
which  represents  the  ultlmi  lie  Increase  In 
the  minimum  wage  under  fills  bill,  that 
worker  will  only  earn  $3, J  io  a  year.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  us  xm  stand  up 
•nd  sincerely  object  to  ai  i  worklngman 
JWTilng.  and  supporting  l^is  family,  on 

too.  Frankly 
>n  less  when 
Ite  and  serv- 

|d  be  no  bet- 
iriod  of  un- 


the  grand  aimual  sum  of  $3 
not  even  farm  workers  live 
fou  consider  the  fringe 
Ices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  co 

ter  time  than  the  present    

Pwcedented  business  prospi  irity  to  broad 
en  the  base  of  the  act  and  t  li  increase  the 
n»inlmum  wage  to  a  level  n(toch  will  pn>- 
▼Me  a  living  wage.  This  id  an  essential 
*ffort  in  our  war  on  pover  ir.  Our  con- 
tem  cannot  focus  solely  ui  ( n  the  imem- 


ployed  when  the  working  poor  live  in 
poverty  too.  Many  families  living  in 
poverty  today  do  not  need  the  services 
of  w^are  workers,  nor  public  assist- 
ance, nor  charity.  What  they  need  is  a 
living,  decent  wage  for  the  family  br«ui- 
wlnner.  One  of  the  reasons  that  they 
are  dmled  this  minimum  standard  of 
protection  is  that  they  are  employed  in 
industries  excluded  from  the  coverage  of 
the  act.  The  act  was  a  major,  almost 
revolutionary,  social  achievement  in 
1938.  Its  announced  objective  was  to 
eliminate  substandard  labor  conditions 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  original  pace 
will  be  restored  by  these  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  present  a  con- 
cise description  of  the  bill's  provisions. 
As  Members  know,  several  areas  are 
covered  by  this  bill  that  have  not  been 
previously  covered.  Perhaps  this  Is  a 
more  important  aspect  of  the  legisla- 
tion than  raising  the  minimum  wage.  It 
is  significant  to  note.  In  this  respect,  that 
some  728,000  nonagricultural  employees 
brought  imder  the  act's  coverage  by  this 
bill  presently  earn  less  than  $1  an 
hour.  It  Is  even  more  significant  that 
of  the  485,000  farmworkers  to  be  covered, 
some  213,000 — 44  percwit — ^presently 
earn  less  than  $1  an  hour.  This  is  an 
even  more  tragic  reality  than  those  pres- 
ently covered  who  earn  the  bare 
minimum. 

I  shall  now  explain  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  in  detail.  Some  of  my  discussions 
will  relate  to  matters  which  have  been 
raised  since  the  printing  of  the  com- 
mittee report. 

Trn.E    I DU IMITIONS 

Section  101.  Tips:  Special  provisions 
are  made  for  employees  who  receive  tips. 
The  deflrUtlon  of  "wage"  Is  amended  In 
section  101  of  the  bill  so  that  the  wage 
paid  by  the  employer  to  a  tipped  em- 
ployee will  be  deemed  to  be  increased — 
on  account  of  tips — by  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  employer,  but  such  amount 
shall  not  exceed  35  i>ercent  of  the  ap- 
plicable minimum  wage  rate  during  the 
flrst  2  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendmente 
of  1966,  40  percent  during  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  and  45  percent  thereafter. 

A  "tipped  employee"  is  deflned  in  the 
bill  as  any  employee  engaged  in  an  oc- 
cupation in  which  he  customarily  and 
regularly  receives  more  than  $20  a  month 
in  tips.  This  is  analogous  to  the  report- 
ing requirements  for  a  tipped  employee 
under  the  provisiotis  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendmente  of  1965. 

It  should  also  be  noted  here  that  at 
present  "wages"  include  the  fair  value  of 
board,  lodging,  and  other  facilities  cus- 
tomarily provided  by  the  employer  to  his 
employees. 

These  provisions  resolve  the  question 
of  whether  certain  income  of  an  em- 
ployee from  a  source  other  than  his  em- 
ployer, but  earned  while  In  the  employ- 
ment of  such  employer  should  be 
considered  wages  paid  by  the  employer, 
nils  proposal  reflecte  the  result  of 
considerable  deliberation  on  the  basic 
issue  of  tips,  as  wages,  as  well  as  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  how  best  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  tips.  It  further  reflecte  the 
equitable  result  of  discussions  wlUi  rep- 
resentatives of  the  industry,  hotb  labor 
and  management. 


The  practical  appUcatlmi  of  the  im>- 
visions  may  be  seen  by  exaople.  Tat 
instance,  assuming  the  applicable  mini- 
mum hourly  wage  is  $1.  the  ma.Titt^^ftn  tip 
allowance  is  35  percent  of  that  amount, 
or  $0.35  per  hour.  The  employer  is  re- 
quired to  pay  the  employee  a  wnnimum 
hourly  wage  of  $0.65.  assuming  the  em- 
ployee comes  under  the  deflnition  at 
"tipped  employee,"  and  further  ftinniitpiny 
that  he  received  $0.35  or  more  an  hour  in 
tips.  The  35  percent  credit  also  applies 
to  the  minimum  hourly  wage  of  $1.15. 
When  such  wage  Is  $1.30  or  $1.45  an  hour, 
the  applicable  tip  allowance  is  40  percmt 
of  the  respective  amounte.  When  the 
wage  is  $1.60  an  hour,  the  mnytirm^  al- 
lowance is  45  percent.  This  means  that 
a  maximum  of  45  percent  of  the  $1.60 
hourly  mir\lmum,  $0.72  per  hoxu-,  may  be 
so  credited  against  the  employee's  wage. 
The  employer  then,  must  pay  the  bal- 

arHje  of  the  applicable  minim^im  rate ^in 

this  case,  $0.88  an  hour.  All  this  pre- 
sumes,  however,  that  the  employee  Is  re- 
ceiving at  least  the  maximum  tip  credit 
in  actual  tips. 

If  the  employee  Is  receiving  less  than 
the  amount  credited,  the  employer  is  re- 
quired to  pay  the  balance  so  that  the  em- 
ployee receives  at  least  the  minimum 
wage  with  the  deflned  combination  of 
wages  and  tips. 

The  bill's  tip  provisions  provide  enough 
flexibility  to  account  for  a  practice  as  in- 
consistent as  tipping.  Tb  further  as- 
sure fahTiess,  the  bill  directe  a  procedure 
whereby  an  employee— either  hlinself  or 
acting  through  his  representative— -who 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  actual  amount  of  tips  received 
by  him  was  less  than  the  amount  credited 
against  his  wage  by  the  employer,  shall 
be  de€aned  to  have  his  wages  Increased 
by  the  actual  amoimt  of  tips. 

Section  102.  Definition  of  onterprlse: 
Before  the  1961  amendments  to  the  act* 
coverage  was  limited  to  individual  em- 
ployees who  were  themselves  engaged  in 
commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce.  The  1961  amendmente 
expanded  coverage  by  adding  protection 
for  those  employed  In  an  "enterprise  en- 
gaged In  commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce."  The  "enter- 
prise" coverage,  however,  was  subject  to 
an  annual  sales  test  of  $1  million.  Sepa^ 
rate  dollar  teste  for  the  construction 
industry — $350.000 — and  gasoline  serv- 
ice establishments— $250.000— were  pro- 
vided. 

Section  102  ot  the  bill  would  reduce 
the  million-dollar  test  to  $500,000  for  2 
years,  and  then  to  $250,000  in  1969. 
There  would  be  no  dollar  teste  for  en- 
terprises engaged  in;  First,  laundering, 
cleaning,  or  repairing  clothing  or  fab- 
rics; second,  construction;  or,  third,  tike 
operation  of  hospitals  and  related  Insti- 
tutions and  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

"Mom  and  Pop"  stores— those  estab* 
lishmenta  in  which  the  oiUy  regular  em- 
ployees an  the  Immediate  family  of  the 
owner— continue  to  be  excluded,  and 
their  sales  are  hot  to  be  used  in  deter*- 
mining  the  annual  gross  sajeq  of  jny 
"enterprise.''  "..'''* 

Section  103.  Agrlctitva^' eitplieift^. 
Excludes  from  the  defbiitlon  of  employee. 
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for  tbe  mupoae  of  oomptitlnff  "man- 
days"  of  agricultural  labor,  "the  parent, 
apouae.  child,  or  other  member  of  the 
agricultural  employer's  Immediate  fam- 
ily," and  "any  Individual  who  Is  em- 
ployed by  an  employer  engaged  in  agri- 
culture if  such  individual  is  empk^ed 
as  a  hand  harvest  laborer  and  is  paid  on 
a  piece-rate  basis  In  an  operation  which 
baa  been,  and  is  customarily  and  gener- 
ally recognised  as  having  been,  paid  on 
a  pleoe-rate  basis  In  the  region  of  em- 
ployment,  commutes  daily  from  his  per- 
manent residence  to  the  fann  on  which 
he  la  ao  employed,  and  has  been  employed 
In  agxleulture  less  than  13  weeks  during 
the  preceding  caloidar  year."  Defines 
"man-day"  to  mean  any  day  during 
which  an  employee  performs  agricultural 
labor  for  the  employer. 

mtm  a — mxrauni  or  xxzicFTiom 
Section  301.  Hotel,  restaurant,  and 
recreatUmal  establishments;  ho^itals 
and  related  institutions:  The  bill  repeals 
the  mtnlmum  wage  and  overtime  exemp- 
tion now  provided  in  section  13(a)(2) 
(U)  and  (ill)  for  hotels,  motels,  restau- 
rants, and  hospitals  and  related  institu- 
tions, but  restores  the  overtime  exemp- 
tion for  hotels,  motels,  and  restaurants 
in  a  new  section  13(b)(8). 

The  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emption in  section  13(a)  (2)  (11)  for  sea- 
sonal amusement  and  recreaUonal  eetab- 
Ushments  would  be  limited  to  establish- 
ments which  do  not  operate  for  more 
than  7  months  annually,  or  which  have 
average  receipts  for  any  6  months  of  the 
year  which  do  not  exceed  one-third  of 
their  average  receipts  for  the  remaining 
8  months  of  the  year. 

Employees  of  small  retail  or  service 
establishments,  except  laundry  and 
cleaning  service  employees  aiul  employees 
of  hoqdtals  and  certain  institutions  and 
schools,  which  have  annual  dollar  vol- 
umes of  sales  which  are  less  than  $2S0,- 
000  and  which  do  more  than  50  percent 
of  their  business  within  the  State  in 
which  they  are  located,  are  exempted 
from  the  minimtmi  wage  and  overtime 
provisions  of  the  act.  This  establish- 
ment exemption  applies  to  restaurants, 
retail  food  service  establishments,  hotels, 
motels,  amusement  or  recreational  es- 
tablishments, arid  other  retail  or  service 
estabUabments  as  defined  In  the  act. 

Section  202.  lAundzy  and  drydean- 
ing  establishments:  This  section  repeals 
the  minlmimi  wage  and  overtime  exemp- 
tion applicable  to  employees  In  lauiulry 
and  dzyckaning  establishments.  Thus, 
this  amendment  and  tbe  amendments 
providing  a  new  definition  of  a  section 
S(s)  enterprise  and  a  revision  of  the 
retail  or  service  establishment  exemp- 
tion provide  fOr  complete  mtntmiim  wage 
and  overtime  protection  for  employees  of 
such  establlahmenta. 

Seeilon  203.  Agricultural  employees: 
Presently,  no  agricultural  employees  are 
covered  tagr  the  minimum  wage  or  over- 
time provMcns  of  tbe  act.  The  amend- 
ments made  In  this  blU  pnwide  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  eertaln  agrleultural  em- 
ployeea  but  maintain  tbe  exemption  from 
overtime  provisions  of  the  act 

Umb  following  exemptioaa  contained 
In  section  13(a)  relating  to  agricultural 
employees  are  miealed  and  placed  in 


section  lS(b)  as  exemptions  from  the 
overtime  provlsi<ms  of  the  act: 

First.  Empk^rees  employed  in  agri- 
culture and  in  the  operation  of  certain 
Irrigation  facilities— old  section  13(a)  (8) 
and  new  section  13(b)  (12) . 

Second.  Agricultural  employees  on- 
ployed  in  livestock  auctions — old  section 
13(a)  (18)  and  new  section  13(b)  (13). 

To  determine  the  agricultural  em- 
ployees to  whom  the  minimimi  wage  will 
apply,  the  new  exemption  from  mini- 
mum wage  coverage  established  in  a 
new  section  13(a)  (6)  for  agricultural 
employees  must  be  examined.  First, 
the  exemption  specifically  excludes — in 
daxise  (B) — an  agricultural  employee 
^*o  is  the  parent,  spouse,  child,  or  other 
member  of  his  employer's  Immediate 
family.  With  respect  to  any  other  agri- 
cultural employee,  the  minimum  wage 
coverage  depends  on  whether  his  em- 
ployer used  during  any  of  the  four  pre- 
ceding calendar  quarters  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  more  than  500  man- 
days  of  agricultural  labor  performed  by 
employees — other  than  employees  ex- 
cluded from  the  definition  of  the  term 
"man-day."  Thus,  if  in  a  calendar  quar- 
ter there  were  75  days  during  which  the 
employer  employed  six  employees — re- 
sulting in  450  man-days  of  agricultural 
labor — the  exemption  would  apply  and 
the  employees  would  not  be  covered  by 
the  minimum  wage,  but  if  he  employed 
seven  employees  instead  of  six  during 
such  days — resulting  in  more  than  500 
man-days  of  agricultural  labor — his  em- 
ployees would  be  covered  by  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  section  103  of 
the  bill  provides  that  the  calculation  of 
man-days  is  not  a  simple  count  of  all 
the  workers  on  a  farm.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  certain  agriciiltural  employees 
not  be  included  in  the  general  count; 
that  ts,  the  labor  of  certain  employees 
will  not  be  recognized  as  increasing  the 
man-day  count.  The  employees  who 
will  mt  be  included  in  determining 
whether  or  not  an  individual  farm  ex- 
ceeds the  500  man-day  criteria  are  first, 
the  parent,  spouse,  child,  or  other  mem- 
ber of  an  agricultural  employer's  im- 
mediate family;  or  second,  an  employee 
who  Is  employed  as  a  hand  harvest 
laborer  and  is  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis 
in  an  operation  which  has  been,  and  is 
customarily  and  generally  recognised  as 
having  been,  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis 
in  the  region  of  emplojrment,  commutes 
dally  from  his  permanent  residence  to 
the  farm  on  which  he  is  so  employed, 
and.  has  been  employed  in  agriculture 
less  than  13  weeks  dtirlng  the  preceding 
calendar  year. 

The  latter  category  generally  defines 
local,  temporary  employees,  who  work 
during  a  crcH)  harvest.  The  committee 
did  not  intend  to  have  the  limited  labor 
of  these  employees  raise  the  man-day 
ooimt  above  500.  The  ^ect  of  includ- 
ing these  employees  tn  the  man-day 
count  would  be  to  cover  the  employees 
of  small  f  Mrms  which  may  utillae  exten- 
sive local  and  temporary  labor  during 
a  harvest  season. 

Section  204.  Agricultural  processing 
employees:  The  Mil  revises  the  exemp- 
tions relatbig  to  agricultural  h*n«fflng 


and    processing    contained    In    seotifla 
13(a)  and  section  7  of  the  act. 

The  exemptions  in  section  13(a)  for 
the  following  employees  have  been  it> 
placed  by  new  overtime  exemptions  in 
section  13(b) :  First,  employees  em. 
ployed  by  country  elevators;  sec(»id,  em- 
ployees employed  in  the  ginning  of  cot- 
ton, and.  third,  employees  engaged  in 
the  transportation  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables  or  the  transportation  of  farm- 
workers. 

The  present  exemption  in  sectloa 
13(a)  (10)  of  the  act  provides  a  complete 
yecu'-round  exemption  from  the  acti 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  provlslou 
for  onployees  in  the  area  of  production 
and  engaged  in,  first,  handling,  prepar- 
ing, storing,  compressing,  pasteurizing, 
drying,  and  prepcuring  agricultural  or 
horticultural  commodities  in  their  raw  or 
natural  state;  second;  caimlng  agricul- 
tural or  horticultural  commodities  for 
market;  or,  third,  making  dairy  products. 
This  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emption is  repealed  by  the  bill. 

There  is  presently  in  section  7(b)  (3)  a 
14-week  overtime  exemption,  limited  to 
12  hours  a  day  and  56  hours  a  week. 
aK>licable  to  employees  employed  in  sea- 
sonal industries. 

The  present  overtime  exemption  In 
section  7(c)  of  the  act  may  be  summs- 
rlaed  as  follows: 

First.  There  is  a  year-round  imlim- 
ited  exemption  applicable  to  employees 
of  onployers  engaged  in  first  processing 
of  milk,  et  cetera,  into  dairy  products; 
cotton  compressing  and  ginning;  cotton- 
seed processing,  or.  the  processing  of 
certain  farm  products  into  sugar. 

Second.  There  Is  a  14-week  unlimited 
exemption  applicable  to  employees  of 
employers  engaged  in  first  prooessing,  et 
cetera,  of  perishable  or  seasoiud  fruits 
or  vegetables;  first  processing  within 
area  of  production  of  any  agricultunl 
commodity  during  a  seasonal  operation, 
or.  handling  or  slaughtering  of  livestock 
and  poultry. 

These  two  exceptions  are  r^laced  bf 
exemptions  contained  in  new  sections 
7(c)  and  7(d).  Section  7(c)  provides* 
14-week  overtime  exemption  for  employ- 
ees employed  in  a  seasonal  indusUy 
which  is  not  engaged  in  agricultond 
processing,  and  it  is  limited  to  10  boon 
a  day  and  48  hours  a  week. 

The  new  section  7(d)  provides  a  14- 
week  overtime  exemption,  limited  to  10 
hours  a  day  and  48  hours  a  week,  for  em- 
ployees in  an  enterprise  which  is  in  tn 
industry  found  by  the  Secretary  of  la- 
bor: First,  to  be  of  a  seasonal  nature  and 
engaged  in  handling,  processing,  and  so 
forth,  of  highly  perishable  agricultural 
or  horticultural  commodities  in  their  raw 
or  natural  state;  or,  second,  to  be  charac- 
terized by  marked  annually  recurring 
wwisonal  peaks  of  operation  at  the  places 
of  first  marketing  or  first  processing  of 
such  commodities  from  fsums,  if  such  in- 
dustry is  engaged  in  handling,  packing, 
and  so  forth,  of  highly  perishable  farm 
products  in  their  raw  or  natural  state. 

"Highly  perishable  agricultural  or 
horticultural  commodities"  are  those 
which  in  their  raw  or  natural  state  are 
subject  to  eapedally  rapid  deterioratloD 
or  spoilage  unless  some  afBrmaUve  actioc 
is  taken  at  onc»— that  is.  within  34 
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hours— to  preserve  them 
depreciation  in  value. 

A  "seasonal  industry"  \k  one  which 
stops  its  primary  operation^  during  those 
parts  of  the  year  when,  as  a  result  of 
natural  conditions,  the  comtnodltles  han- 
dled in  such  industry  are  not  available. 
On  the  other  hand  an  indiistry  charac- 
terized by  "seasonal  peaks'r  lof  operation 
does  not  stop  its  primary  OMratlons  dur- 
ing the  year,  but  rather,  maintains  them 
at  a  constant  level  except  auring  certain 
periods  of  the  year  when  its  operations 
are  greatly  exiMinded  to  take  care  of  the 
seasonal  influx  of  the  cohunodities  in 
tbeir  raw  or  natural  statei  We  Intend 
that  no  employer  will  be  {able  to  avail 
himself  of  more  than  nie  14-week 
overtime  exemption  under  ihe  new  sec- 
tions 7(c)  and  7(d)  in  any  ^lendar  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  nfiw  like  to  de- 
part from  my  analysis  of  th0  bill,  and  di- 
rect my  comments  towaids  darlfsring 
some  aspects  of  this  sect  (in.  For  ex- 
ample, the  phrase  "highly  perishable" 
has  caused  some  question  in  the  minds 
of  several  Members. 

During  the  extended  heaings  on  the 
minimum  wage  amendment  3 ,  representa- 
tives of  the  food  processinj  Industry  op- 
posed reducing  or  eliminatliig  the  over- 
time exemptions  applicable  to  their  in- 
dustry. 

The  industries  position  hinged  upon 
the  high  degree  of  perlshaWUty  of  their 
products.  They  argued  thjat  for  some 
fruits  and  vegetables  it  wsu  impractical 
and  uneconomic  to  ellminite  overtime 
work  during  the  peaks  of  the  harvest 
seasons.  It  is  the  industries  position  that 
some  conunodities  must  be  (n-ocessed  im- 
mediately after  liarvest  to  prevent  a  sub- 
stantial depreciation  in  th^r  value. 

The  committee  was  sympathetic  to  this 
position.  An  amendment  vjis  adopted  to 
preserve  a  14-week  overtlnie  exemption 
for  "tdghly  perishable"  agricultural  or 
horticultural  commoditiea.  The  term 
"highly  perishable"  was  ^firefully  and 
specifically  chosen  by  the  lOommittee  to 
tailor  the  amendment  to  the  real  needs 
of  the  agricultural  processitig  industoy. 
The  language  is  intended  m  distinguish 
between  those  products  which  will  si>oil 
over  a  period  of  days,  weew,  or  months, 
and  those  products  which  wUl  deteriorate 
very  rapidly  if  not  processed  directly 
after  harvesting,  su<^  a&  green  peas, 
sweet  com,  asparagus,  Freeatone  peaehea, 
and  soft  berries. 

If  the  processing  of  the  l^'op  could  be 
deferred  for  more  than  24  hours,  it  fol- 
lows that  overtime  work  wo  lud  be  unnec- 
essary as  the  work  coxild  bepone  in  con- 
secutive 8-hour  days. 

The  Webster's  New  CoUe^ate  Diction- 
ary defines  persishable  to  i 

liUble  to  perish;  subject  to  ileatruction  or 
deterloraUon;  as,  perishable  1 

If  this  section  is  amend4<i  by  striking 
out  the  word  "highly"  we  wiUld,  in  effect, 
be  granting  an  overtime  ^emptlon  to 
the  entire  fruit  and  vegetable  processing 
Industry  without  regard  to  Mpeclflc  need. 
AO  fruits  and  vegetsibles  are  perishatde. 
■veryone  of  them  will  deterMrate  in  time. 
Applying  the  exemption  to  vl  perishable 
agricultural  conunodities  n^  go  beyond 
me  needs  of  the  industry  as  stated  in 
*«eir  testimony  during  hearings. 


Should  an  extraordlnstry  situation  oc- 
cur where  overtime  could  not  be  avoided, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  law  does  not 
prohibit  overtime,  but  merely  seelcs  to 
deter  excessively  long  worlcweelcs  by  re- 
quiring the  pasmient  of  IMi  times  the 
regular  rate  of  pay  for  hoiu^  in  excess  of 
40  in  any  workweek.  There  Is  no  pro- 
hibition on  workdays  in  excess  of  8  hours, 
nor  is  overtime  pay  required.  This  al- 
lows for  considerable  fiexlbillty  on  the 
IMtrt  of  the  empl(^er  in  scheduling  his 
work  force  during  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. 

Ibere  is  no  earthly  reastm  for  allow- 
ing overtime  work  without  overtime  pay 
after  40  hours  a  week  where  the  product 
being  processed  is  not  subject  to  espe- 
cially rapid  spoilage.  In  this  case  the 
nnployer  can  defer  the  work,  hire  addi- 
tional employees,  add  extra  shifts,  or  pay 
1  %  times  the  regular  rate  of  pay  In  oUier 
manufacturing  or  processing  Industries. 
Also,  it  must  be  recalled,  the  14-week 
exemption  need  not  be  taken  In  consecu- 
tive weeks.  An  employer  can  scatter  his 
14  exempt  weeks  to  take  advantage  of 
harvest  peaks  in  his  area. 

Section  205.  Small  newspapers:  Sec- 
tion 13(a)  (8)  of  the  act  presently  pro- 
vides a  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emption for  employees  of  certain  small 
newspi4)ers  if  the  major  part  of  the  news- 
paper's circulation  is  within  the  county  in 
which  It  Is  both  printed  and  published,  or 
contiguous  counties.  This  section  is 
amended  so  that  the  major  part  of  the 
newspaper's  circulation  need  only  be  in 
the  county  in  which  the  newspaper  is 
published,  or  contiguous  counties. 

Section  206.  Transportation  compa- 
nies: The  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
exemption  for  employees  of  street,  subur- 
ban or  InterurtMin  electric  railways,  or 
local  trolley  or  motorbus  carriers  in  sec- 
tion 13(a)  (9)  Is  changed  to  an  overtime 
exempticm  and  limited  to  drivers,  op- 
erators, or  conductors  of  local  transit 
companies  subject  to  State  or  local  regu- 
lation. 

The  minimum  wage  suid  overtime  ex- 
emption for  employers  in  the  taxlcab 
business  in  section  13(a)  (12)  is  narrowed 
to  an  overtime  exemptlm  for  taxi  drivers 
insecUonl3(b)(17). 

Section  207.  Motion  picture  theater 
employees:  The  bill  retains  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  exemption  for  em- 
ployees of  motion  picture  theaters. 

Section  208.  Logging  crews:  The  mln- 
Imiun  wage  and  overtime  exemption  pro- 
vided for  crews  of  12  men  or  less  engaged 
in  limiberlng  and  forestry  operations  Is 
amended  by  this  section  to  provide  such 
an  exemption  only  in  the  case  of  crews 
of  8  men  or  less. 

Section  209.  Automobile,  aircraft,  and 
farm  implement  sales  establishments: 
Repeals  mlrUmum  wcwe  and  overtime 
exemption  for  all  employees  in  autonoo- 
bile  and  farm  implement  sales  establish- 
ments and  provides  a  new  overtime  ex- 
emption for  salesmoi.  mechanics,  and 
partsmen  in  such  establishments  and  for 
salesmen,  mechanics,  and  flight  person- 
nel in  aircraft  sales  establishments. 

Section  210.  Food  employees:  The  bill 
repeals  the  minimum  wage  but  main- 
tains an  overtime  exemption  for  such 
employees 


Section  211.  Gasoline  service  stations: 
R^ieals  the  present  overtime  exemption 
for  employees  of  such  establishments. 

Section  212.  Petroleum  distribution 
employees:  Amends  the  overtime  ex- 
emption to  provide  an  overtime  exemp- 
tion for  employment  up  to  12  hours  in 
any  workday  smd  up  to  56  hours  in  any 
workweek  for  independently  owned  bulk 
petroleimi  distributors  doing  less  than  $1 
million  of  business  aimusdly  if  more  thstn 
75  percent  of  sales  is  made  intrastate, 
not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  dis- 
tributor's customers  purchase  for  resale, 
and  compensation  for  hours  between  40 
and  56  in  any  worlcwe^  is  not  less  thsm 
\Vi  times  the  applicable  minimum  wt«e. 

Section  213.  Enlwetok  and  Kwajalein 
Atolls  and  Jolmston  Island:  This  sec- 
tion makes  the  act  an>licable  ,to  em- 
ployees in  Johnston  Island  and  in  the 
Enlwetok  and  Kwajalein  Atolls. 

Section  214.  Technical  and  conforming 
amendments:  This  section  makes  a  con- 
forming amendment  to  section  3(n)  to 
reflect  the  amendment  to  section  3(s) 
and  also  redesignates  the  paragraphs  re- 
mainlng  in  section  13(a)  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  the  gaps  left  by  the  repoUs 
made  in  this  tiUe  of  the  bUl. 

TTTLE    in — ^DtCIXABB    IN    MINUcmi    WAOB 

Section  301.  Presently  covered  em- 
idoyees:  Employees  now  covered  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  minimum  wage  of  not  less 
than  $1.40  em  hour  begiimlng  February 
1,  1987.  and  not  less  than  $1.80  an  hour 
beginning  February  1.  1968. 

Section  302.  Agricultural  enoployees: 
The  minimum  wage  for  newly  covered 
agricultural  employees  would  be  not  less 
than  $1  beginning  Febnury  1,  1987; 
$1.15  an  hoiir  beginning  February  1, 
1968;  and  $1.30  sm  hour  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1969. 

Secti(m  303.  Newly  covered  employees: 
Employees  newly  covered  by  the  act, 
except  agriciiltural  employees,  would  be 
entitled  to  a  minimum  wage  of  not  less 
thtm  $1  an  hour  begiimlng  February 
1,  1967;  and,  through  emnual  increases, 
to  $1.15  tm  hoiu-,  $1.30  an  hour.  $1.45  an 
hour,  to  the  $1.80  an  hour  over  a  4-yesu- 
period.  Thus  by  February  1,  1971,  all 
nonagricultural  employees  subject  to  the 
act  would  be  receiving  a  minim^im  wage 
of  at  least  $1.60  an  hour. 

Section  304.  Employees  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands:  A  two-step  in- 
crease hi  existing  wage  order  rates  would 
be  provided  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands — 12  percent  the  first  year 
and  16  percent  1  year  later.  The  re- 
view conunittee  procedure  provided  in 
the  1981  amoidmoits  to  the  act  has  been 
eliminated. 

The  minimimi  wages  of  employees  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
covered  by  the  act  for  the  first  time 
would  be  established  by  special  industry 
c<»nmlttees  subject  to  the  usual  stand- 
ard of  reaching  "as  rapidly  as  is  eco- 
nomically feasible  without  substantially 
curtailing  employment  the  objective  o< 
the  minimum  wage  prescribed"  for  Vbt  \ 
employees  involved.  \  | 

Section  306.  Contract  services  to  Fed- 
eral Govenunent:  The  bill  proWdes  that 
every  employer  providing  a  contract 
service  for  the  United  States  shall  pay 
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to  his  enmloyeea  not  len  than  the  mini- 
mum wace  proTlded  In  section  6(a)  (1). 

When  amwulments  are  offered  to  the 
bill,  the  committee  will  propose  that  the 
appUcaUe  minimum  wage  rate  be  that 
contained  in  section  6Cb) . 

Section  306.  Federal  employees:  The 
bill  would  Incorporate  In  a  new  section 
lt<b)  of  the  act  the  policy  of  paying 
ralnlmimi  wages  and  overtime  pay  as  re- 
QOired  by  the  act  to  Federal  wage  board 
employees  and  to  employees  of  non- 
appropriated fimd  Instrumentalities. 
This  provision  is  limited  to  Federal  em- 
ployment within  the  States  of  the  Union 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  pro- 
vision contemplates  the  continuance  of 
existing  administrative  procedures  re- 
lating to  the  payment  of  these  workers. 
But  it  removes  from  the  realm  of  admin- 
istrative discretion  the  ultimate  mini- 
mum wage  floor. 
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TITLB    W     AFPLIOATIOK     OP     MAZXMTnc     ROTTms 
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Section  401.  Presently  and  newly  cov- 
ered employees:  The  bill  would  retain 
the  basic  concept  of  time  and  one-half 
for  hours  worked  In  excess  of  40  in  a 
wortweek.  However,  there  are  three 
step  adjtistments  to  this  standard  In 
the  case  of  nonfarm  employees  to  newly 
covered  by  the  act  by  this  bUl.  For 
these  employees,  the  maximum  workweek 
would  be  44  hours  during  the  year  com- 
mencing February  1. 1967;  42  hours  dur- 
ing the  year  beginning  February  1.  1968; 
and  40  hours  after  February  1.  1969. 

Section  402.  Commission  salesmen: 
The  bill  provides  that  in  determining  the 
proportion  of  compensation  represent- 
ing commissions  for  purposes  of  the  over- 
time exemption  In  the  present  section 
7(h)  of  the  act.  all  earnings  resulting 
from  the  application  of  a  bona  fide  com- 
mission rate  shall  be  deemed  commis- 
sions without  regard  to  whether  they 
exceed  a  draw  or  giuu-antee. 

nru  T — nvDiKTB  Ain>  ttAHAawMxtn 

Section  SOI.  Students  and  manage- 
ment trainees— Full-time  students:  In 
1961.  Congress  amended  section  14  of 
the  act  to  permit— under  certificates 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor— the 
employment  of  "full-time  students"  in 
retail  or  serrloe  establishments  at  less 
than  the  minimum  wage  otherwise  ap- 
plicable. Such  full-time  employment — 
limited  to  periods  outside  school  hours 
and  to  high  school  age  levels — cannot  be 
of  a  type  ordinarily  given  to  a  full-time 
employee.  With  the  benefit  of  expe- 
rience under  the  1961  amendments,  some 
ehanges  in  this  provision  would  be  made 
by  the  bill.  The  full-time  students  could 
be  employed  regardless  of  age,  but  at 
not  less  than  85  percent  of  the  mtnlmum 
wage  applicable  to  full-time  positions. 
Employment  under  these  certificates 
would  be  limited  to  30  hours  a  wedc  ex- 
cept during  school  vacations  when  full- 
ttane  employment  would  be  permitted. 
The  number  of  students  employed  under 
this  proTlalon  would  be  limited  by  the 
pr(^x>rtlon  <rf  students  onployed  before 
the  1961  amendments,  and  those  coming 
into  extrtcnoe  after  1961.  Stellar  pro- 
▼Utons  uw  added  to  the  act  for  employ- 
iMnt  of  studflDts  In  agrleultore. 


Management  trainees:  The  bill  would 
provide  for  the  first  time  an  overtime  ex- 
emption for  the  employment  of  manage- 
ment trainees  in  retail  or  service  estab- 
lishments under  certificates  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Such  employment 
would  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  18 
months  per  trainee.  The  exemption  is 
limited  to  training  for  emplcQrment  in  a 
capacity  which  would  fall  within  the 
act's  "white  ccdlar"  exempUon.  The  ex- 
«nptlon  is  also  limited  to  retail  or  serv- 
ice establishments  having:  First,  one 
trainee,  if  the  establishment  has  50  em- 
ployees or  less,  or,  second,  a  number  of 
trainees  not  exceeding  3  percent  of  the 
total  number  in  the  establishment  and 
one  additional  trainee,  if  the  establish- 
ment has  more  than  50  employees.  The 
ratios  are  to  be  measured  by  the  numbers 
of  full-time  employees. 

Even  though  within  the  exemption, 
management  trainees  are  entitled  to  time 
and  one-half  the  applicable  minimum 
wage  for  hours  worked  over  40  In  a  work- 
week. 

Employment  of  youth:  The  bill  adds  a 
new  provision  to  the  act  to  the  effect  that 
nothing  in  the  act  shall  require  any  em- 
ployer to  pay  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  applicable  minimum  wage  to  any  em- 
ployee under  the  age  of  21  years  during 
the  first  6  weeks  of  full-time  employment 
of  such  employee's  employment  career. 
In  the  context  of  the  section,  the  com- 
mittee does  not  contemplate  any  further 
diminution  of  the  minimum  wage  pay- 
able under  the  act  by  any  of  its  other  pro- 
visions, such  as  those  relating  to  "tipped 
employees." 

In  uedng  the  phrase  "6  weeks  of  full- 
time  employment"  the  committee  in- 
tends that — 

First.  The  6  weeks  are  to  be  cumula- 
tive and  once  they  have  been  reached  the 
employee  can  no  longer  be  employed  at 
the  special  75 -percent  rate; 

Second.  The  term  "weeks  of  full-time 
employment"  must  be  read  with  the 
limitation  relating  to  the  employee's  em- 
ployment career.  Only  a  full  week  of 
full-time  employment  would  qualify  an 
employee  for  the  special  rate. 

TITLK    VI STATXTTE    OT    LncITATIOMS    AND 

xmcnrx  datb 

Section  601.  Statute  of  limitations: 
Section  601  of  the  bill  amends  the  FLSA 
and  the  Portal  Act— which  conUlns  the 
statute  of  limitations  for  the  FLSA— to 
provide  a  3-year— rather  than  a  2-year— 
statute  of  limitations  for  causes  of  ac- 
tion arising  out  of  a  willful  violation  of 
this  law. 

Section  602.  Effective  date:  The 
amendments  made  by  the  bill  shall  take 
effect  on  Febniary  1.  1967. 

Section  603.  Study  of  excessive  over- 
time: The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  in- 
structed to  study  present  practices  deal- 
ing with  overtime  work  and  to  report  to 
the  Congress  by  July  1. 1967. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  mintmiTm 
wage  laws  can  play  a  vital  role  in  elimi- 
nating poverty  and  shunning  any  com- 
promise with  human  dignity  of  America's 
workers.  But  it  is  becoming  less — ^rather 
than  more— effective  in  achieving  this 
goal.  Today,  a  smaller  percentage  of 
the  Nation's  private  ncmsupervtoory 
ntHiagrlcuttural  workers  is  covered  by 


the  Fah:  Labor  Standards  Act  than  wai 
covered  by  the  act's  initial  provisions  in 
1938. 

Half  of  all  women  workers  and  more 
than  half  of  all  nonwhlte  workers  ai« 
now  in  jobs  not  covered  by  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  and  are  paid  wages  which 
are  frequently  below  $1.25  an  hour  and 
sometimes  far  below  that  wage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  represents  an 
effort  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  original 
act  and  to  reestablish  its  role  as  the 
major  instrimient  of  the  Nation's  fair 
labor  standards  policies.  It  refiects  a 
reexamination  of  current  needs  to  re- 
move substandard  working  conditlow 
and  an  effort  to  change  the  act  to  remedy 
those  needs. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  its  immediate 
enactment. 

HJl.    13712— SVIOCABT   OF  THI  PSOPOSED  Pab 

IjABOk  Stansasss  Act  Amendmknts  as  Rt- 

PORTED    BT    THE    COMMTTTEE    ON    EdDCATIOJC 

AND  Labor,  March  21,  1966 

I.  PX7BPOSE 

A.  To  extend  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
protection  to  certain  employees : 

Minimum  wage  protection  wlU  be  extended 
to  employees  In  the  following: 

RetaUlng,  including  auto,  truck  and  farm 
Implement  dealerships. 

Construction. 

Laundering  and  drycleanlng. 

Transit  and  taxlcab  systems. 

Restaurants  and  food  service  eetablUta- 
menta. 

Logging. 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  processing. 

Hotels  and  motels. 

Hoepitals  and  related  InsUtuUons. 

Federal  Government. 

Federal  service  contract. 

Overtime  protection  wiU  be  extended  to 
employees  in  the  following: 

RetaUlng.  including  auto,  truck,  and  farm 
Implement  dealerships  (excluding  salesmen, 
mechanics,  and  partsmen) . 

Construction. 

Laundering  and  drycleanlng. 

Transit  and  taxlcal^  systems  (excluding 
operating  employees). 

Logging. 

Agricultural  processing. 

Hospitals  and  related  institutions. 

Gasoline  service  stations. 

Federal  Government. 

Federal  servlee  contract. 
B.  To  raise  the  mlninram  irace: 


fc 


Employees 


Presently  covered  (2B,e00,00Q).. 

Newly    covered    (nonfarm) 
(6,m.0Q0). 


Asricultore  (486,000) 

Federal  employees  (66fi,000) 
Federal  service  contract 


Hourly 

Effeetivt 

rate 

date 

$L40 

reb. 

%m 

L<0 

Feb. 

1.1M 

1.00 

Feb. 

i,w«r 

LU 

Feb. 

I.IM 

1.30 

Feb. 

LMI 

1.4S 

Feb. 

1,IW) 

i.ao 

Feb. 

luti 

1.00 

Feb. 

l,IMI 

1.16 

Feb. 

1.1M 

tao 

Feb. 

1.1M 

L« 

Feb. 

una 

L60 

Feb. 

1.UB 

1.40 

Feb. 

yita 

Lao 

Feb. 

i,m 

C.  To  provide  ov«time  protecUon  ior  newly  omnd 
employees: 


A  newly  covered  employee  must  receive 
compeoMtlon  at  •  rate  not  Mm  than  l^ 
times  the  re«uliir  rate  at  which  he  is 
employed  for  hours  of  employment  In 
eseeHot— 


44  boars  In  any  workweek. '. 

43  boors  in  any  wockweA 

40  hours  in  any  Workweek 


Kflectivt 
date 


FM>.  1.HW 
Feb.  l.im 
Feb.    I,l« 


May  2h,  1966 


II 


Etimated  distribution  of  nobkuperv 
wage  prote ; 


Indnsl  r  r 


Retail  trade 

Restaurants 

Hotels  and  motels 

Hospitals  and  related  instituUons. 

Mlaoellaneous  services 

Lsimdries 

Apiculture 

Transit  systems 

Apiculture  In  area  of  production.. 

Tuicabs 

Logging.   

Cotton  ginning 

Construction 

Federal  Oovemment 

All  other  industries 


Total. 


>  Baaed  on  estimated  employment 


Note.— These  estimates  do  not 
Dnited  States. 

m. 
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iiory  employett  who  would  be  brought  under  minimum 
ion  of  the  act  in  1967  and  1969  by  the  bill ' 

(In  thousands] 


Employees  added  to  minimnm 
wage  coverage 


ise? 


1,155 
300 
240 

l,4n 

ao 

805 
485 

eo 
so 

76 

37 

14 

881 

W6 

670 


0,388 


1969 


345 

125 

36 


30 


6 
26 


390 


965 


Total 


1,500 

425 

275 

1.471 

50 

805 

486 

06 

90 

100 

37 

84 

581 

665 

960 


7,248 


Total  em- 
ployees sub- 
ject to 
mlnimiun 

waoe 
provlnons 


4,086 

432 

276 

1,471 

349 

523 

486 

65 

90 

100 

37 

34 

2.994 

665 

25.230 


36,836 


111964. 
r4i|ect  coverage  of  employees  of  employers  providing  contract  services  for  the 


that  the  wage 


not  exceed  35 
itJnlmtim    wage 


BRIKP   BECTION-BY-BBCT  9k    ANALTBIB 

Title  l—DeflnitU  +« 

Section  101.  Tips. — Provide  i 
paid  by  an  employer  to  a  tdped  employee 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  increase  i  on  account  of 
tips  by  an  amount  determined  by  the  em- 
ployer,  but  such  amount  sha|l 
percent  of  the  applicable 
rate  during  the  first  2  years  ffoia  the  effec 
tlve  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend 
ments  of  1966,  40  percent  diirlng  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  and  45  per^int  thereafter. 
Directs  the  institution  of  a  pMcedure  for  re- 
consideration of  the  amount  i  attributed  as 
tips  upon  appeal  by  the  employee. 

Defines  "tipped  employee"  ^  an  employee 
engaged  In  an  occupation  in  Uchlch  he  cus~ 
tomarlly  and  regularly  recelm  more  than 
130  a  month  In  tips.  ]  j 

Sic.  102.  Definition  ofl  \  enterprise. — 
Amends  definition  of  "enterpnse"  and  "em- 
ployer" to  include  public'  and  private, 
proprietary  and  nonpropriettary  hospitals 
(excluding  Federal  Governnjont  hospitals) 
■nd  related  Institutions  and;  <  also,  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  such  Institutions  are  public 
or  private  or  operated  for  pfloflt  or  not  for 
profit.  Further  amends  defliUtjlon  of  "enter- 
prise" and  "employer"  to  Include  public 
»nd  private,  proprietary,  and  (Nonproprietary 
transit  systems.  I 

Also  amends  the  definition  Jof  an  "enter- 
prise engaged  in  commerce  orlfin  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce"  to  Include  an 
enterprise  which  has  employMs  engaged  In 
commerce  or  in  the  productloa  of  goods  for 
commerce  and  which  (1)  during  the  period 
February  1.  1967.  through  JatUary  31,  1969, 
has  an  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  not 
less  than  $500,000,  or  la  a  eiinline  service 
establishment  with  an  annual  I  gross  volume 
of  sales  of  not  leas  than  S250.000,  (2)  begin- 
ning February  1.  1969,  has  an  annual  giou 
volume  of  sales  of  not  lees  thai^  $260,000,  (S) 
1»  a  laundry  or  drycleanlng  d^terpriae  or  a 
construction  enterprise,  or  (4  j  is  a  hospital, 
nursing  home,  institution  of  higher  educa- 
Uon,  or  other  related  Instltut  ^n  (regardless 
ot  whether  or  not  such  bospl  41 ,  Institution 
<*  Khool  U  public  or  private  i  >r  operated  for 
profit  or  not  for  profit).  Thti^  Is  no  doUar 
volume  test  for  the  foUowlng  t^pes  of  enter- 
W««e:  laundries,  drycleanlng  construction, 
•ducatlonai  or  hospital,  nur»;ag  home,  and 
•™ilar  Institutions.  "Mom  aiid  Pop"  estab- 
u«hment»  remain  excluded,  ^dividual  re- 
or  service  establlatuiMnt  i  maattiig  tlM 


tan 


percentage  tests  in  section  13(a)(2)  and 
with  annual  sales  of  less  than  $260,000  re- 
nuOn  excluded  under  section  18(a)  (2)  of  the 
Act. 

Sec.  103.  Agricultural  employees. — Excludes 
from  definition  of  employee,  for  the  purpose 
of  computing  "man-days"  of  agricultural 
labor,  "the  parent,  spouse,  child,  or  other 
member  of  the  agricultural  employer's  im- 
mediate famUy,"  and  "any  individual  who 
Is  employed  by  an  employer  engaged  in  agri- 
culture if  such  Individual  (a)  is  employed 
as  a  hand  harvest  laborer  and  is  paid  on  a 
piece-rate  basis  in  an  operation  which  has 
been,  and  Is  customarily  and  generally  recog- 
nised as  having  been,  paid  on  a  piece-rate 
basis  in  the  region  of  employment,  (b)  com- 
mutes dally  from  Ms  permanent  residence 
to  the  farm  on  which  he  is  so  employed,  and 
(e)  has  been  employed  in  agriculttore  lees 
than  13  weeks  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year."  Defines  "man-day"  to  mean  any  day 
during  which  an  employee  performs  agricul- 
tural labor  for  the  employer. 

title  n — REVISION  OP  EXEMPTIONS 

Sue.  201.  Hotel,  restaurant,  and  recrea- 
tional establishments;  hospitals  and  related 
institutions. — Repeals  the  minimum  wage 
exemptions  for  such  establishments  (except 
Masonal  recreational  and  amusement  estab- 
lishments) .  Maintains  overtime  exemptions 
for  such  establishments  (except  hoepitals 
and  related  institutions) . 

Exempts  any  employee  employed  by  any 
retail  or  service  establishment  (but  not  em- 
ployees of  laundries  or  drycleanlng  estab- 
lishments or  employees  of  hospitals  and  re- 
lated institutions)  which  are  doing  less  than 
$250,000  of  business  annually. 

Sec  202.  Laundry  and  drycleaning  estab- 
lishments.— Repeals  fwinimnTii  wage  and 
overtime  exemptions. 

Sec.  203.  Agricultural  employees. — ^Amends 
minimum  wage  exemption  to  retain  such 
exemption  for  agricultural  employees  em- 
ployed by  an  employer  who  did  not,  during 
any  calendar  quarter  of  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year,  use  more  than  600  man-days  of 
agricultural  labor.  Members  of  the  em- 
ployer's Immediate  family  are  also  exempt 
from  the  minimum  wage.  Maintains  over- 
time exemption  for  agricultural  employees, 
Including  livestock  auctioneers. 

Sec.  204.  Agricultural  processing  employ- 
ees.— ^Repeals  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
exemption  for  agrictiltural  processing  em- 
ployees In  the  "area  of  prodvetlon";  repeals 
rnlMmum  wage  but  mfllntatni  overUme  ex- 


emption for  employees  of  country  elevaton 
located  In  "area  of  production,"  rnrnnii 
minimum  wage  but  maintains  overtime  ex- 
emption for  cotton  ginning  employees,  and 
repeals  mliUmtim  wage  but  m»int.«inB  over- 
time exemption  for  certain  fruit  and 
vegetable  transp(U^tlcm  employee*. 

Amends  14-week  overtime  exemption  for 
seasonal  industries  (other  than  agricultural 
processing)  to  require  compensation  for 
hoiu-s  of  employment  in  excess  of  10  In  any 
workday  or  In  excess  of  48  in  any  workweek 
at  not  less  than  IVi  times  the  regular  rata. 

Amends  exemptions  applicable  to  agricul- 
ttu^l  processing  to  provide  for  a  single  14- 
week  overtime  exemption  for  processing  of 
highly  perishable  agricultural  or  horticul- 
tural commodities  in  their  raw  or  natural 
state,  but  the  exemption  requires  compen- 
sation for  homs  worked  in  excess  of  10  In 
any  workday  or  In  excess  of  48  in  any  work- 
week at  not  less  than  IV^  times  the  regular 
rate  of  pay  for  such  employees.  Only  one 
14-week  overtime  exemption  for  a  calendar 
year  may  now  apply  to  any  employer. 

Sec.  205.  Small  newspapers. — Provides  min- 
imum wage  and  overtime  exemption  for  em- 
ployees of  such  newspapers  published  In  the 
county  of  major  circulation. 

Sec.  206.  Transportation  companies. — Re- 
peals mlnlmtim  wage  exemption  but  provides 
overtime  exemption  for  operating  employees 
of  transit  and  taxlcab  companies. 

Sec.  207.  Motion  picture  theater  em- 
ployees.— Retains  minimtim  wage  and  over- 
time exemption. 

Sec.  208.  Logging  crews. — Reduces  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  exemption  criteria 
from  a  12-man  crew  to  an  8-man  crew. 

Sec.  209.  ilutomobfZe,  aircraft,  and  farm 
implement  sales  establishments. — Repeals 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  exemption  for 
aU  employees  In  automobile  and  farm  im- 
plement sales  establishments  and  provides 
a  new  overtime  exemption  for  salesmen,  me- 
chanics, and  partsmen  in  such  establish- 
ments and  for  salesmen,  mechanics,  and 
fil^t  personnel  In  aircraft  sales  establish- 
ments. 

Sec.  210.  Food  service  employees. — Repeals 
minimum  wage  but  maintains  overtime  ex- 
emption. 

Sec.  211.  Gasoline  service  stations.— Re- 
peals  overtime  exemption. 

Sec.  212.  Petroleum  dlstrilMition  em^ 
ployees. — Amends  overtime  exemption  to 
provide  an  overtime  exemption  for  employ- 
ment up  to  12  hours  in  any  workday  and  up 
to  66  hours  in  any  workweek  for  Independ- 
ently owned  bulk  petroleum  distrtbutois 
doing  less  than  $1  milUon  of  business  an- 
ntiaUy  If  more  than  76  percent  of  sales  U 
made  Intrastate,  not  more  than  26  jiercent 
of  the  distributor's  ctutomera  purchase  for 
resale,  and  compensation  for  hours  between 
40  and  66  in  any  workweek  is  not  less  than 
1%  times  the  appUcable  minimum  wage. 

Sec.  218.  Eniwetok  and  Kwajalein  AtoUe 
and  Johnston  ttland. — Extends  jurisdiction 
of  Act. 

Sec.  214.  Technical  and  conforming 
amendments. 

TITLE    m — INCREASES    IN    MINnCmc    WAGE 

Sec.  301.  Presently  covered  employees. — 
Raises  minimum  wage  for  employees  cov- 
ered prior  to  enactment  of  1966  amendments 
to  not  less  than  $1.40  an  hour  beginning 
February  1,  1967,  and  not  less  than  $1.«0  an 
hour  beginning  February  1,  1968. 

Sec.  802.  Affrictdtural  employees. — Provides 
a  minimum  wage  for  newly  covered 
agricultural  employees  of  not  less  than  $1XX> 
an  hour  beginning  February  1,  1967;  not 
leas  than  $1.16  an  hour  beginning  Fetnnary 
1,  1968;  and  not  leas  than  $1.80  an  hour  be- 
ginning Febniary  1. 1909. 

8»c.  808.  Newly  covert  employees. — Pro- 
vides a  minimum  wage  for  employees  ooveretf 
by  the  Act  tor  the  first  time  by  the  19M 
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uiMBdmenta  (other  than  newly  covered  acrl- 
eultxiral  employee*)  at  not  less  than  $1.00 
an  hour  beginning  February  1,  1967:  not  leas 
than  VLIS  an  hoxir  beginning  February  1, 
19M;  not  leaa  than  $1  JO  an  hour  beginning 
February  1, 1M9;  not  leea  than  91.45  an  hour 
beginning  February  1.  1970;  and  not  laee 
than  $1.80  an  hour  beginning  February  1, 
1971. 

Sac.  8M.  employee*  in  Puerto  Rieo  and 
the  Virgin  hlanda. — Prorldea  for  a  percent 
nrtntimiin  vage  Increaae  for  employees  In 
Pnerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  lalanda  who  are 
covered  by  wage  orders  presently  In  effect, 
which  la  the  equivalent  of  the  percent  In- 
creaae  on  the  mainland.  Provides  for  mini- 
mum wages  for  employees  brought  within 
oovetage  of  the  Act  for  the  first  time  by  the 
1960  amendments  at  rate*  to  be  set  by  spe- 
cial Industry  committees  so  as  "to  reach  as 
n^jtdly  as  Is  economically  feasible  without 
substantially  curtalUng  employment  the  ob- 
jective of  the  minimum  wage  prescribed" 
for  newly  covered  mainland  employees, 
eliminates  the  review  committees  estab- 
lished by  the  19fll  amendments. 

Sac.  309.  Contract  tervicea  for  Federal 
Oovemment. — Every  employer  providing  a 
contract  service  for  the  TTBlted  States  shall 
pay  to  his  employees  the  minimum  wage 
provided  In  section  a(a)  ( 1 ) . 

Sac.  806.  Federal  employees. — Establlabee 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  coverage  for 
certain  Federal  wage- board  employees  and 
employees  la  nonamiroprlated  fund  Instru- 
mentallUee  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Annsd  Forces. 

rata  xv — amjcanoif  or  UAxtuxng.  rottbb 
PBOvmow 

Sac.  401.  Preaently  and  newly  covered  em- 
ptoye««.~Ualntalns  provision  for  40-hour 
workweek  and  compensation  for  employment 
In  excess  of  40  hours  at  not  less  than  1^ 
times  the  regular  rate  of  pay.  For  employees 
covered  by  the  overtUne  provision  for  the 
first  time  by  the  1966  amendments  the  work- 
w*A  Is  phased  In  beginning  at  44  hours  dur- 
ing the  year  beginning  February  1,  1907;  at 
43  hours  during  the  year  beginning  February 
1,  1968:  and  40  hours  after  Febmaty  l.  1969. 

Sac.  403.  Commiatlon  talesmen. — Provldee 
that  In  the  application  of  a  bona  fide  com- 
mission rate,  "oommlaslons"  shall  be  deemed 
commissions  without  regard  to  whether  they 
exceed  the  draw  or  guarantee. 

TITLX  T — eTDDKirn   AND   MAMAOKICZMT 


Ml.  Stvdenta  and  management  train- 
ees.— Amende  fuU-tlme  student  provision  to 
provide  for  the  employment  ot  fuU-tlme 
Btudants  recardless  ot  age  (but  In  compU- 
aaea  with  the  applicable  chUd  labor  Uws) 
oatsld*  of  thabr  sehool  hoara  In  retail  or 
•arvloe  etahllstiments  or  In  agriculture  at 
hot  leas  than  86  paroent  oC  the  mlnlmtmt 
wage  In  full-tUna  pcettlona  during  school 
vaoaMons  or  In  part-tlma  positions  not  to 
oaeed  30  hours  In  any  workweek  under 
oartlflcates  Issued  by  the  Secretary. 

Xilmiu  number  of  students  to  be  hired  at 
•ubmlnlmum  wagee  In  retail  or  ewvloe  es- 
tabltahmants  to  the  proportion  at  hours  of 
attident  wnployment  to  total  employment 
BOW  la  the  eetabUshment  or  similar  satab- 
Ushmants  prior  to  the  1861  amendments. 

Provides  an  overtime  exemption  for  the 
aoiploymant  of  management  trainees  In  re- 
tail or  servloe  estatallstunente  limited  to 
18  mimths  per  trainee  If  such  training  Is  for 
an  administrative  or  exacutvle  position  awl 
ttaa  trainee  raeelvee  not  lees  than  1^  times 
the  applicable  mlnlmtim  wage  for  houia 
worked  In  eaaees  of  40  In  any  wiakweek  and 
tba  tvalaaa  Is  not  employad  for  mora  e^M^ 
48  hours  la  aay  aislaeak, 

A  limitation  at  one  trstnes  to  aa  satabUsh- 
Buat  with  M  or  fewer  smplojaM  or  a  mtm- 
bsr  et  trelws  atpaml  tft  >  i^^i^^.-^  ^  1  ^tr 
oeot  ot  the  total  number  ot  smployasa  la  an 


eetabUshment  with  more  than  50  employesa 
Is  provided. 

Further  provides  that  no  employer  shaU  be 
required  to  pay  in  exceee  of  76  percent  at 
the  applicable  minimum  wage  to  any  em- 
ployee under  the  age  of  31  years  during  the 
first  6  weeks  of  full-time  employment  of 
such  employee's  employment  career. 

TRI.S   VI — BTATDTB  OF   UXITATIONS  AKD 

Erracnvz  datx 

Sac.  601.  Statute  of  limitations.— UaXix- 
talna  3-year  statute  of  limitations,  except 
In  the  case  of  a  willful  violation  where  a 
3-year  statute  ot  limitations  Is  provided. 

Sac.  eoa.  Effective  date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Febru- 
ary 1.  1967.  On  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  promulgate  neoeesary  rulee.  reg- 
ulations, or  orders  with  regard  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act. 

See.  603.  Study  o/  excessive  overtime. — 
The  Secretary  Is  Instructed  to  study  preeent 
practices  dealing  with  overtime  work  and 
to  report  to  the  Oongrses  by  July  1, 1967. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
DxKT]  and  also  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bill]  for  the  superb  Job 
they  have  done  in  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress  this  afternoon. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
pointed  out,  there  is  always  some  dis- 
agreement in  legislation  and  there  are  a 
number  of  points  in  disagreement  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  bill  HJl. 
13712,  amending  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  will  cause  the  linen  supply 
industry  to  be  covered  by  the  minimum 
wage  requirements  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  for  the  first  time  In  the 
history  of  the  industry.  The  coverage 
pn^xMed  will  be  all  inclusive.  Every 
linen  supplier  in  the  country  with  the 
exception  of  certain  "Mom  and  Pop" 
operations  will  be  covered. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact  and  of  the 
similar  circumstances  occurring  in  other 
newly  covered  industries,  the  pending 
bill  imposes  an  escalating  wage  scale  al- 
lowing onployers  to  build  up  to  $1.60 
per  hour.  The  Industry  has  supported 
the  biU  as  it  feels  that  the  escalation 
provision  serves  the  best  interests  of 
both  labor  and  industry. 

However,  it  also  feels  that  section  305 
of  the  bill  relating  to  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  establishes  unfair  require- 
ments whm  applied  to  newly  covered  in- 
dustries such  as  theirs. 

Under  the  Service  Contract  Act,  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
all  linen  suppliers  who  accept  Oovem- 
ment contracts  must  pay  all  employees 
who  work  on  said  contracts  the  minl- 
mimi  wage  for  the  time  worked  on  the 
Oovemment  contracts  even  if  such  em- 
ployees are  otherwise  not  covered  by  or 
are  exempt  from  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  law. 

The  same  requlranent  is  Imposed  cm 
other  service  Industries.  Linen  suppliers 
cannot  distinguish  between  work  done  on 
Oovemment  contracts  and  work  per- 
formed on  mmgovemment  contracts. 

As  an  example,  assume  a  linen  supplier 
enters  into  a  oontraet  to  provide  taUe> 


cloths  for  the  Rayburn  Building,  in  le. 
cord  with  qieciflcations  set  forth  in  an 
invitation  to  bid.  the  linen  supplier  agreei 
to  furnish  the  Rayburn  Building  with 
2,500  clean  tablecloths  a  wedc  over  a  1. 
year  period.  Assume  also,  as  is  true  In 
most  cases  in  the  industry,  that  the  linen 
supplier  has  contracts  with  other  cus- 
tomers who  use  an  identical  tableclotfa 
as  that  requested  by  the  Rayburn  Build- 
ing.  The  linen  supplier  maintains  a 
general  inventory  of  tablecloths  of  the 
kind  in  question.  Dirty  tablecloths  are 
picked  up  in  a  truck.  The  driver  of  the 
truck,  in  the  course  of  his  employment, 
operates  on  an  established  route  which 
includes  Oovemment  operations. 

After  picking  up  the  dirty  linen,  tlie 
routeman  returns  to  the  linen  supidy 
company  and  imloads  his  soiled  linens.- 
The  soiled  linens  are  then  sorted.  Inter- 
mingled, and  placed  in  commercial  wash- 
ing machines,  extractors,  driers,  ironere, 
and  folders.  After  the  laundry  operation 
is  completed,  the  tablecloths  are  placed 
in  inventory.  Thereafter  they  will  be 
shipped  to  whatever  custcmer  of  the 
linen  supplier  is  in  need  of  these  table- 
cloths on  the  basis  of  "first  in  first  out." 
As  a  result,  there  is  an  intermingling  of 
tablecloths.  Those  tablecloths  which 
were  on  the  tables  of  the  Rayburn  Build- 
ing one  week  may  be  at  the  Statler  Hilton 
the  next  week.  The  Department  of  Labor 
has  ruled  that  the  linen  supplier  must 
pay  his  employees  the  minimum  wage 
established  under  the  Service  Contract 
Act  based  not  on  the  proportion  of  Oov- 
emment business  to  nongovernment 
business  but  solely  on  the  basis  of 
whether  or  not  in  any  day,  the  worker 
performed  any  work  on  a  Government 
contract.  If  such  woiic  was  performed, 
even  though  it  occurred  for  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  work  performed 
by  the  employee,  the  employee  must  re- 
ceive the  minimum  wage  under  the  Serv- 
ice Contract  Act  for  the  total  time  worked 
that  day. 

Referring  back  to  the  example  of  the 
Rayburn  Building,  if  we  assume  that  the 
Raybum  BuUding  is  the  only  Oovem- 
ment contract  held  by  the  local  linen 
suiH>Uer  and  the  routeman  picks  up  and 
delivers  linen  on  a  daily  basis,  every  pro- 
duction employee  in  the  linen  supplier's 
plant  who  has  control  of  a  piece  of  laun- 
dry equipment  during  which  time  any 
linen  coming  from  the  Rayburn  Building 
is  being  laundered  in  connection  with 
said  equipment  must  be  paid  the  mini- 
mum wage.  This  Is  true  even  though  the 
amount  of  Raybum  Building  linen  being 
laundered  by  such  equipment  Is  only  a 
minute  portion  of  the  total  linen  being 
so  laundered  at  that  time.  The  linen 
supplier  presently  serving  the  Raybum 
Building  pays  his  employees  at  the  rate 
of  i4>proximatdy  $1.27  an  hour.  This 
linen  sijpplier  Is  covered  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  minimum  wage  law.  Under 
the  pending  bill,  this  linen  supplier  will 
be  required  to  pay  his  employees  as  of 
February  1.  1967,  the  sum  of  $1.40  an 
hour.  The  linen  supplier  in  question  bai 
indicated  that  it  would  not  be  econom- 
ically feasible  for  him  to  pay  the  $1-M 
an  hour  on  the  basis  of  the  Rayburn 
Building  oontract  He  will,  therefore. 
give  um  that  oontraci  and  all  other  Gov- 
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d  considered, 
th  the  pro- 
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Kiunent  contracts  that  h^|  may  have  as 
of  February  1.  1967. 

As  was  stated  during  thjei  discussion  of 
the  rule,  every  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  rece  ted  a  memo- 
randum listing  the  amen<^ents  that  we 
know  will  be  offered  and  an  explanation 
of  those  amendments  has  also  been  in- 
cluded with  the  memoramlum.  If  you 
have  not  seen  that,  I  wouild  suggest  you 
take  a  look  at  it  before  thiq  amendments 
are  voted  on  tomorrow.    ! ' 

For  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  it  Is  hoped  tlilitt  the  general 
debate  will  be  finished  tdday,  and  that 
the  bill  will  be  read  for  attiendment  to- 
morrow. I 

During  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
various  members  of  the  qc|mmlttee  who 
have  amendments  to  off^r  will  discuss 
the  proposed  amendment)i  so  that  you 
can  check  the  Record  aind  check  the 
memorandum  that  has  dome  out,  and 
perhaps  tomorrow,  wheii '  the  amend- 
ments are  being  debated  •. 
you  will  be  more  familiar  { 
posal. 

The  gentleman  from 
OooDELL]  will  have  severa) 
The  gentleman  from 
Maxtin]  will  have  several  amendments. 
The  gentleman  from  C4.Ufornla  [Mr. 
Ottbskr]  will  have  an  amendment.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Mexleo  [Mr.  Moa- 
ns] will  have  an  amennnent  and,  I 
might  say,  a  very  Important  one.  You 
have  already  heard  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell],  will  have  an 
amendment  to  offer  whicH,  It  is  my  im- 
derstanding,  would  deletq :  some  of  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  dealirti^  with  Puerto 
Rico.  I 

You  all  heard  the  CommJLssloner  from 
Puerto  Rico  explain  in  a  very  detailed 
manner  why,  in  his  Judgment,  as  the 
representative  of  that  Coiiunonwealth, 
he  felt  that  the  provision!  af  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  IJIBW  York  [Mr. 
Powell],  should  be  supparted  when  we 
vote  on  the  amendment  tomorrow. 

The  gentleman  from  .llorida  [Mr. 
OmufiT]  will  have  an  amqiidment.  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Orider] 
will  have  an  amendment.  Ijio  doubt  there 
will  be  other  amendmentil  offered.  But 
you  have  received  an  expl^iation  of  the 
amendments  which  these  gentlemen  will 
offer,  and  most  of  them  ^11  speak  this 
Afternoon. 

The  only  amendment  thtit  I  shall  offer 
will  deal  primarily  with  that  provision 
In  the  bill  that  comes  un^er  the  Oov- 
emment Service  Contract  Act.  The 
pending  bill.  HJl.  13712,  Unending  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  I  will  cause  the 
linen  supply  Industry  to  pe  covered  by 
the  minimum  wage  requirements  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Ac^  for  the  first 
time  In  the  history  of  that  Industry. 

Back  in  1961,  when  we  kmended  the 
Mt  before,  the  linen  suppli  Industry  and 
laundries  were  exempt.  Ati  that  time  the 
•mendment  was  offered  by  a  former 
Member  of  this  body,  and  now  retired 
voluntarily,  the  gentleman  trom  Oeorgia. 
Mr.  Vinson. 

The  coverage  that  Is  pro^J^Med  now  will 
be  all  Inclusive.  Every  lln^  supplier  in 
the  country,  with  the  exoibtlon  of  cer- 


tain "mom  and  pop"  operations  will  be 
covered.  In  recognition  of  tills  fact  and 
similar  circumstances  occurring  in  other 
newly  covered  industries,  the  pending  bill 
would  impose  an  escalating  wage  scale 
which  would  allow  employers  to  build  up 
to  $1.60  per  hour.  The  industry  has  sup- 
ported the  bill,  as  it  feels  the  escalation 
provisicm  serves  the  best  interests  of  both 
lalXMr  and  industry. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
said,  the  laundry  workers  are  for  ttiis 
general  provision  rising  to  $1.60  an  hour, 
and  so  are  the  owners  of  Uie  industry. 
However,  I  do  feel  that  section  305  of  the 
bill  expanding  the  Service  Contract  Act 
establishes  unfair  requirements  when 
applied  to  newly  covered  Industries  such 
as  theirs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  particular  provi- 
sion Is  very  important,  because  under  the 
Service  Contract  Act,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  all  linen  sup- 
pliers who  accept  Oovemment  contracts 
must  pay  all  onployees  who  work  on 
such  contracts  the  minimum  wage  for 
the  time  worked  on  Oovemment  con- 
tracts, if  such  employees  are  not  other- 
wise covered  by  or  are  exempt  from  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  law.  The  same 
requirement  is  imposed  upon  other  serv- 
ice Industries.  Linen  suppliers  caimot 
distinguish  between  work  done  on  Oov- 
emment contracts  and  work  perfCHined 
on  ncm-Oovemment  contracts. 

As  an  example,  assume  a  linen  supplier 
enters  into  a  contract  to  provide  table- 
cloths for  the  Rayburn  Building  in  ac- 
cord with  spedflcatlons  set  forth  in  the 
invitation  to  bid.  The  linen  suivlier 
agrees  to  furnish  the  Raybum  Building 
with  2,500  clean  tablecloths  a  week  over 
a  1-year  period. 

Under  the  act  we  «u%  only  covering 
the  laundry  workers  for  the  first  time. 
If  there  Is  no  Oovemment  contract  in- 
volved, then  these  woiicers  will  be  cov- 
ered at  $1  an  hour.  But  if  a  Oovemment 
contract  is  involved,  then  the  rate  will 
be  at  $1.40  an  hour. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Is  it  possible  to  have, 
let  us  say,  25  employees  in  a  laundry,  and 
only  5  of  those  employees  are  needed  to 
iron  the  shirts  of  the  OI  who  sends  them 
in  from  the  Army  camp  under  contract, 
and 'to  pay  those  five  employees  $1.40  an 
hour  for  the  work  they  do  and  Just  a  few 
feet  away  pay  someone  $1  an  hour  for 
doing  exactly  the  same  work  because  he 
is  working  on  non-Oovemment  work? 

It  takes  Just  as  much  effort  to  iron  a 
OI  shirt  as  it  does  to  do  yours,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Now,  insofar  as  the  cancellation  of  the 
contract  in  the  Raybum  Building  is  con- 
cerned, we  do  a  lot  of  crazy  things  around 
here  occasionally,  and  a  few  of  them  have 
happened  in  that  building. 

Do  the  Members  know  that  we  have 
a  beautiful  car  wash  over  there,  which 
has  hot  imd  cold  nmntng  water  and 
which  has  drains?  If  we  should  lose 
our  contract,  I  do  not  want  anyone  to 
worry  about  having  clean  tablecloths, 
because  I  have  checked  the  space  out, 
where  the  car  wash  Is  supposed  to  be — 
and  we  do  not  have  a  car  wa^  because 
there  is  not  room  for  the  cars,  but  the 
pipes  are  there  and  the  dndn  Is  there— 
and  I  presume  it  would  be  entirely  pos- 


slUe  to  install  a  few  automatic  laundro- 
mats, and  we  would  be  assiired  of  being 
able  to  do  our  own  linens,  provided  we 
wished  to  have  a  "do  it  yourself"  pro- 
gram. It  is  enth-ely  feasible.  It  would 
be  ridiculous,  exactly  as  it  is  absurd  to 
try  to  have  two  rates  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

Let  us  take  a  quick  survey  to  see  what 
the  situation  Is  in  other  areas  of  the 
country  with  regard  to  this  section  of  the 
biU. 

In  the  linen  suiH?ly  industry  large 
Oovemment  contracts  are  usually  bid  on 
an  annual  basis.  Small  contracts  and 
specialized  contracts  are  negotiated  and 
have  varied  terms.  The  larger  contracts 
run  on  a  fiscal  year  basis.  As  a  result, 
the  problems  in  tills  area  will  bec<Mne 
critical  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1966. 
The  Naval  Air  Station  in  Key  West.  Fla., 
and  the  Naval  Air  Staticm  In  Boca 
Chica,  Fla..  are  serviced  by  a  Miami,  Fla., 
linen  supplier.  The  linen  supplier  in 
question  operates  a  union  plant.  The 
negotiated  wage  rate  established  at  the 
plant  as  a  result  of  management-union — 
International  Laundry  Workers  Union — 
agreement  is  94  cents  an  hour.  The  an- 
nual c(Hitract  expires  June  30, 1966.  The 
linen  supplier  has  advised  the  naval  air 
stations  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  serve 
them  after  that  date.  There  is  no  source 
of  supply  other  than  the  linen  supplier  in 
question.  The  same  situation  holds  true 
for  the  Army  Induction  Station  in  Coral 
Oables,  Fla.,  and  the  Monroe  Oeneral 
Hospital,  the  only  county  hos^tal  In  the 
Key  West  area. 

In  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  a  linen  supplier 
reports  sales  of  $12,000  per  month  under 
contracts  with  Cecil  Field,  the  Jackson- 
ville Naval  Air  Station  and  the  Army 
Recruiting  Station.  The  linen  supplier 
operates  a  union  shop  at  a  negotiated 
wage  rate  of  98  cents  an  hour.  The  linen 
supplier  has  advised  the  military  that 
when  the  armual  contracts  expire  on 
June  30,  1966,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
singly  any  more  linen. 

Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  is  served  by  varlouB 
linen  supply  contracts  running  approxi- 
mately $10,000  per  month.  The  local 
linen  supplier  pays  a  negotiated  union 
wage  of  $1.22^  per  hour.  Officials  at 
Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  have  been  informed  that 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  local  linen 
suppliers  will  not  be  able  to  serve  them 
due  to  the  Service  Contract  Act  require- 
ments. 

In  Alexandria,  Va.,  a  Unen  supplier 
presently  paying  a  negotiated  unlcm 
wage  of  $1.27  an  hour  has  Informed  the 
Naval  Intelligence  Bachelor  Offloors 
Quarters  that  It  would  be<unable  to  serv- 
ice them  if  the  proposed  bill  is  adopted  In 
its  present  form. 

The  fact  that  linen  supplies  are  essen- 
tial to  military  Installations  can  be  seen 
from  the  following  example.  In  the  Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth-Newport News  area,  20 
percent  of  the  average  linen  sui^Ilen' 
business  is  tmder  Oovemment  contract. 
The  International  Laundry  Wooers 
wage  rate  is  92  cents  «m  hour.  The  Ma- 
rine Corps  Navy  Amphibious  Base  at  Lit- 
tle Creek,  Va.,  requires  3,000  to  4,000 
sheets  weekly.  When  the  contract  re- 
cently expired,  bids  were  requested.  No 
bids   were   received.    In   order   to  get 
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sheets,  the  amall  contract  existing  be- 
tween a  local  linen  supplier  and  the  base 
bachelor  officers  quarters  was  expanded. 
Three  thousand  to  four  thousand  sheets 
per  week  were  added  to  the  bachelor  offi- 
cers quarters.  On  September  1, 1966,  this 
contract  will  exi^. 

In  South  Carolina  the  6th  Naval  Dis- 
trict Navy  shipyards  have  beoi  infoimed 
by  local  linen  suppliers  that  no  bids  would 
be  submitted  in  response  to  the  ship- 
yards' request  for  the  $1,200  per  month 
in  bed  linen.  Similar  sltuaticHis  occurred 
at  various  bachelor  officers  quarters  and 
the  UJ9.  Naval  Hospital  in  Charleston, 
8.C.,  and  the  Charleston  Air  Force  Base 
in  llyrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

In  Nebraska,  linen  suppliers  are  paying 
a  wage  rate  of  $1  an  hour.  Recently,  the 
Orand  Island.  Nebr.,  Ammunition  Depot 
was  reactivated.  The  depot  messhall 
needs  tablecloths  and  napkins.  Three 
Un«i  suppliers  have  large  enough  facili- 
ties to  handle  the  Job.  All  three  linen 
suppliers  refuse  to  bid  on  the  contract. 

As  a  final  example,  there  are  17  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  presently 
using  commercial  laundry  facilities  under 
annual  contracts  running  on  a  fiscal 
year  basis.  A  recent  survey  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  indicates  that  due 
to  the  Service  Contract  Act.  linen  sup- 
pliers will  be  unable  to  bid  on  Oovem- 
ment  contracts.  As  a  result.  17  hospitals 
face  a  critical  situation. 

As  can  be  seen  from  these  examples, 
linen  suppliers  in  many  areas  of  the 
country  have  found  it  economically  im- 
possible to  accept  Qovemment  contracts. 
The  provisions  of  section  305  of  this  bill 
will  compound  the  problem.  Under  sec- 
tlwi  305.  many  Oovernment  hospitals, 
military  bases,  and  other  Oovernment  f  a- 
elllties  will  be  unable  to  obtain  either 
linen  supplies  or  commercial  laundry 
facilitieB.  Furthermore,  because  linen 
suppUers  will  no  longer  be  able  to  handle 
Oovernment  contracts  and  will  thus  have 
to  cut  down  on  the  number  of  employees, 
unemployment  will  be  increased.  It  is 
expected  that  many  marginal  linen  sup- 
pUers will  be  imable  to  combat  the  loes 
of  Qovemment  business  and  will  fail. 

The  provisions  contained  in  section  305 
require  that  linen  suppliers  accepting 
Oovernment  contracts  pay  all  employees 
the  higher  minimum  wage  rates  estab- 
lished for  presently  covered  employees. 

This  requirement  will  effectively  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  participation  in 
Oovernment  contracts  for  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  industry.  Such  a  requirement 
will  cause  extreme  hardship  for  Oovern- 
ment facilities  including  hospitals.  Such 
a  requirement  will  cause  further  unem- 
ployment. 

If  my  amendment  is  accepted  or  ap- 
proved, the  difficulties  I  have  described 
would  disappear  without  denying  to  the 
employees  in  the  industry  the  benefits 
provided  fay  other  provisions  of  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  BURTON  ot  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ATRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California^ 

Ifr.  BURTON  ot  California.  The  gen- 
tleman  from  Ohio  is  pointing  out  the 
eflect  of  current  law,  which  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  the  provisions 
of  the  proposal  bef  qre  us.    It  is  the  law 
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of  the  land  that  Federal  contractors 
must  pay  the  top  minimiiTn  wage  for 
those  employees  working  on  Federal  con- 
tract work. 

There  is  a  question  I  should  like  to 
pose  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  The 
gentleman  has  stated  two  ai>parently 
irreconcilable  points  of  view. 

He  has  stated  that  he  dislikes  the  pro- 
visicm  of  sectitm  305  in  that  it  requires 
an  employer  to  pay  the  same  minimum 
wage  to  all  of  its  employees  if  they — the 
employer — does  contract  work.  He  also 
has  stated  he  dislikes  the  current  law 
which  states  they  may  pay  a  different 
wage  rate,  the  higher  minimum  to  those 
employees  doing  Federal  work  and  a  dif- 
ferent minimum  for  those  not  doing 
Federal  work. 

The  question  I  would  pose  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  is  this:  which  form 
does  he  think  the  law  should  take — 
require  as  proposed  in  section  305  the 
same  wage  be  p«dd.  or  the  current  law 
which  is  that  a  wage  differential  is  al- 
lowed?   We  must  do  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  AYRES.  My  amendment  changes 
the  Service  Contract  Act.  I  would  be 
glad  to  put  the  amendment  in  the  Rzc- 
ORD,  I  will  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
California.  Notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ing law  it  brings  all  laundries  and  linen 
suwJliers,  whether  they  are  doing  Gov- 
ernment contract  work  or  not,  under  the 
provision  for  the  newly  covered. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Is  the 
gentleman  suggesting  that  you  cannot 
pay  $1.25  an  hour  as  provided  in  the 
current  law,  for  those  employees  dc^ng 
the  contract  work? 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  that  woxUd 
be  the  effect  of  his  prc^xisal,  that  is,  to 
reduce  by  the  current  minimum  25  cents 
an  hour.  I  do  not  think  it  is  consistent 
with  the  gentleman's  record  in  this 
House.  I  am  certain  that  would  be  the 
effect,  but  I  am  not  sun  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  It  would  not  be  the  ef- 
fect. I  admit  to  the  gentleman  in  may- 
be two  or  three  instances  througtiout  the 
country  it  might  be,  but  in  most  cases 
these  contracts  have  been  negotiated 
contracts,  as  I  pointed  out  here,  at  $1.27 
and  $1.22.  My  main  reason  is,  having 
employed  people  throughout  the  years. 
I  have  never  seen  an  operation  where 
you  can  have  the  same  pe<H>le  doing  the 
same  work  on  the  same  Job  under  the 
same  roof  with  two  sets  of  wages.  It 
Just  does  not  work. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Section 
305.  as  you  know,  currently  proposes 
the  same  standard  minimum  be  paid  to 
all  employees.  Management  came  to  us 
and  requested  that  we  make  a  modifica- 
tion for  those  employees  not  serving  on 
Oovernment  work.  So  it  has  been  man- 
agement that  has  come  to  the  commit- 
tee and  requested  that  we  do  not  require 
the  same  wage  but  permit  a  differential, 
a  higher  wage,  be  paid  to  those  doing 
Federal  work  and  a  lower  wage  be  paid 
to  the  rest  of  their  employees.  It  was 
management's  request  and  not  the  com- 
mittee's origliud  recommendation. 

Mr.  AYRES.  All  management  has  not 
come  to  me  nor  all  laundry  workers,  but 
I  have  been  familiar  with  the  Oovern- 
ment contract  operation.  I  do  feel  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  employees 


doing  the  same  type  of  work  be  paid  tbe 
same  scale  and  be  covered  under  the 
same  provision  as  the  newly  covered  are. 

Mr.  OOODELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  vill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OOODEli.  1  think  it  should  be 
clarified  in  the  Ricoao  the  present  ptori* 
sion  will  affect  different  types  of  oper- 
ations differently.  You  have  some  types 
of  activities  where  it  is  a  coherent  en- 
tity that  operates  and  it  is  inseparable 
as  to  the  type  of  work  done  under  Gov- 
ernment contract  and  in  general  private 
work.  You  have  a  number  of  other  em- 
ployers, however,  who  may  have  certain 
types  of  operation  that  cater  to  the 
Oovernment  with  a  Oovenunent  con- 
tract. It  may  be  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  their  work.  This  employer  was 
the  one  tjrpe  of  employer  who  wants  to 
raise  the  question  with  us,  if  they  did  t 
contract  or  two  contracts  for  the  Qov- 
emment imder  the  way  the  bill  is  writ- 
ten today,  as  pointed  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  all  their  employees 
would  be  covered.  If,  for  instance,  a 
restaurant  operation  had  a  few  contracts 
to  cater  to  Government  facilities,  then 
all  their  restaurants  would  be  covered 
under  the  higher  minimum  wage  of 
$1.40  and  $1.60.  instead  of  coming  in  at 
the  $1  and  $1.15  level. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  As  tbe 
gentleman  knows,  because  of  the  in- 
terest expressed  by  him  and  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
Bill]  and  others,  we  are  modifying  that 
provision. 
Mr.  OOODELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  point 
out  the  Inherent  difficulty  in  meeting 
some  of  the  legitimate  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  management  without  arriv- 
ing at  an  end  result  which  cannot  be 
attacked  as  being  arbitrary.  It  would  be 
somewhat  ironic  if  we  find  that  changes 
which  management  requested  and  which 
will  be  accepted,  presumably,  will  be 
submitted  to  attack  as  a  wage  disparity. 
That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  believe  the  exam- 
pie — and  I  do  not  know  if  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  an  answer  to  the 
example  raised  by  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Atres] — but  it  is  a  difficult  one,  where 
a  laundry,  for  instance,  may  do  a  share 
of  Oovenunent  work  and  then  contract 
out,  how  they  can  operate  their  employ- 
ees at  different  rates  of  pay  in  the  same 
laundry  operation.  That  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult question  and  a  legitimate  one  which 
has  been  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  also  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Burtoh]. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  record  1> 
straight  to  those  who  view  it  between 
now  and  the  time  the  amendment  is  con- 
sidered tomorrow.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Rxcots  at 
this  point. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLinELD).  Is  the  amendment  to  be 
included  in  the  amendment  ^  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

Mr.  AYRES.    It  is,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  r^uest  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objectlori. 

The  amendment  referred [  to  follows: 

On  page  51,  lines  2  through  9,  section  308 
to  amended  to  read  as  follows  3 

"Sic.  305.  Section  6  of  suchi  hct  Is  amended 
bjr  adding  at  the  end  theret^  tbe  following 
new  subsection :  I  j 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  anyj^tber  provision 
of  law  (except  section  13(a)  (It)  of  this  Act) . 
every  employer  providing  a  contract  service 
under  a  contract  with  the  O^lted  States  or 
tny  subcontract  thereunder,  i^all  pay  to  each 
of  his  employees  wages  at  rate^  not  less  than 
Um  rates  provided  under  qoctlon  6(b)  of 
this  Act,  and  not  less  than  the  rates  provided 
under  section  6(a)  (1)  If  otherwise  applicable 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  every  such  employer  sDall  pay  to  each 
oi  his  employees  wages  at  rat  ee  not  less  than 
the  rates  provided  under  secjt^on  9(a)  (1)  of 
this  Act  If  more  than  60  per)  icentum  of  tbe 
gross  annual  dollar  volume  $t  sales  of  such 
employer  Is  derived  from  protrldlng  any  such 
contract  service  under  such  opiitracts  or  sub- 
contracts." 

EXFUOTATTOH 

Section  305  of  tbe  pending  illl  reqiUres  an 
employer  who  performs  any  »ntract  service 
under  a  contract  or  subcoi  tract  with  the 
Federal  government  to  pay  all  of  his  em- 
ployees not  less  than  tbe  bl|  i.  lest  mlnlmiun 
wage  rate  applicable  to  pi  <  sen tly -covered 
employees. 

This  amendment  changes  titit  requirement 
for  employees  of  federal  government  service 
contractors  or  subcontractors!^  follows: 

1.  All  such  employees  whp  are  presently 
covered  would  receive  not '  less  than  the 
highest  minimum  wage  appjlcable  to  pres- 
ently covered  employees  (11.40  beginning 
Feb.  1967).  ' 

2.  All  the  rest  of  such  emplbyees,  whether 
newly-covered  or  exempt,  wcjiild  receive  not 
less  than  the  minimum  wage  applicable  to 
newly  covered  employees  (ft. 00  beginning 
Feb.  1967) . 

3.  If  more  than  50  percenijof  the  annual 
dollar  volume  of  buslnesa  aid  tbe  employer 
consists  of  performing  contiwct  services  for 
the  federal  govertmient,  all!  khe  employees 
would  receive  not  less  than  th<  highest  mini- 
mum wage  applicable  to  piiosently  covered 
employees  (Sl.M  beginning  »et>.  1967). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
CluOrman,  will  the  gentletian  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  :|ie  gentieman 
from  Illinois.  | 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  iHllnois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  listened  ver;"  carefully  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  aind  to  the  ex- 
ample that  he  has  used  tJiis  afternoon. 
Permit  me  to  make  this  observation,  that 
ordinarily  it  is  not  consioered  in  good 
form  for  a  Member  of  cftr  process  to 
wash  his  dirty  linen  in  pijbllc,  and  the 
gentleman  has  washed  a  11  ;^e  dirty  linen 
In  the  House  this  aftemoin.  But  I  be- 
lieve in  his  case  it  has  be^h  a  very  con- 
structive contribution.  TMs  is  the  kind 
of  amendment  that  I  bellei^  can  serve  to 
make  this  a  better  bill.       I 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  observation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rankliig  member  of 
ttie  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bell] 


, desires  any 

tune — and  since  I  have  consumed  more 


than  I  should  have  consumed,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  offer  time  to  those  members  of 
the  conunlttee  who  may  want  to  com- 
ment on  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Belli. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year, 
when  tunendments  to  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  were  considered  by  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
I  had  a  number  of  reservations  concern- 
ing certain  provisions  of  the  committee 
passed  bill. 

It  was  my  concern  that  even  though 
there  was  a  recognized  need  for  extend- 
ing protection  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  a  great  mass  of  workers,  the 
approach  taken  by  the  bill  was  not 
reasonably  measured  to  effect  the  ron- 
edy  while  avoiding  the  dangers  of  ex- 
cessive change. 

Last  year's  legislation  was  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  act's  policy  of  eliminating 
"conditions  detrimental  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  minimum  standard  of  liv- 
ing without  substantially  ciutailing  em- 
ployment or  earning  power." 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  shall  point  out, 
smiendments  encompassed  in  the  bill  be- 
fore you  have  sufficiently  overcome  my 
objections. 

I  therefore  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
13712. 

This  Nation  in  recent  years  has  turned 
its  concerned  attention  to  the  unfortu- 
nate minority  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
have  somehow  been  left  behind  by  the 
blinding  economic  progress  of  the  past 
25  years. 

We  are  told  that  35  million  of  our 
citizens  live  in  poverty. 

Many  of  them,  full-time  workers  with 
year-roimd  Jobs. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  extension  of 
this  act  will  go  far  to  bring  these  workers 
at  least  a  beginning  toward  a  minimum 
standard  of  living. 

The  committee,  in  studjrlng  this  aspect 
of  the  bill,  found  that  in  industries  cov- 
ered by  the  act,  8  to  14  percent  of  workers 
who  were  family  heads  received  less  than 
$3,000  during  1963. 

However,  for  those  not  covered  by  the 
act,  33  to  49  percent  of  family  bread  win- 
ners earned  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

We  should  be  shocked  to  know  that  40 
percent  of  all  children  living  in  poverty 
were  in  families  where  there  was  a 
worker  who  had  a  full-time  Job  through- 
out the  year. 

And  I  would  call  the  Members'  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  minimum  wage 
this  bill  seeks  to  establish  in  1967  for 
those  now  covered  by  the  act  will  jrield  an 
annual  income  of  $2,800  for  a  40-hour 

Not  even  equal  to  the  mintTrmiri  stand- 
m-d  set  by  the  poverty  program. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  strike 
a  blow  against  poverty  while  at  the  same 
time  strengthening  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

By  giving  those  at  the  lowest  economic 
levels  a  bargaining  position  we  are  allow- 
ing them  to  earn  their  ¥ray  and  en- 
couraging them  to  work  toward  catching 
up. 

Tills,  to  me.  Is  a  logical  way  to  fight 
poverty. 


Down  through  the  years  leaders  of 
both  parties  have  seen  the  vital  need  for 
this  legislation. 

Senator  Taf  t.  when  he  debated  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
in  1949,  stated  that  he  thought— 

We  have  an  obligation  to  get  •  •  •  the 
minimum  wage  up  to  a  point  where  people 
In  general  get  the  value  that  they  are  entitled 
to  receive. 

Taft  went  on  to  say  that  "a  minimum 
wage  theory  is  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  a  free  enterprise  system." 

President  Eisenhower,  each  year  from 
1954  through  1959,  urged  Congress  to  ex- 
tend coverage  of  the  minimum  wage. 

As  stated  in  the  policy  of  the  act,  our 
goal  is  the  elimination  of  labor  ccxidl- 
tions  detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  minimum  standard  of  living  neces- 
sary for  health,  efficiency,  and  general 
well-being  of  workers. 

When  farmworkers  in  certsdn  parts  of 
the  country  are  receiving  only  $3  per  day 
there  is  need  for  actitm. 

Brlefiy,  these  amendments  would  ex- 
tend coverage  of  the  act  to  approxhnate- 
ly  7,243,000  workers  who  are  in  one  way 
or  another  engaged  in  interstate  c(Mn- 
merce. 

They  would  effect  a  raise  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  workers  who  are  now  cov- 
ered by  the  act  from  the  present  $1.25 
per  hour  to  $1.40  in  1967  and  to  $1.60  Id 
1968. 

Last  year's  amendments  would  have 
pushed  the  minimum  rate  to  $1.75  In 
1968,  a  rise  that  I  felt  was  unrealistic. 

For  those  workers  who  will  come  un- 
der the  act  for  the  first  time  with  the 
passage  of  these  amendments,  there  is  a 
provision  to  hike  minimum  wage  rates 
beginning  from  $1  in  1967  at  15-cent  In- 
crements, reaching  the  $1.60-per-hour 
level  in  February  1971. 

Last  year's  bill  would  have  reached 
$1.75  in  1970. 

The  rates  proposed  by  this  bill  are 
identical  to  rates  I  unsuccessfully  pro- 
posed as  amendments  in  committee  last 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  as  far  back  as 
1963  exhaustive  testimony  on  this  legis- 
lation has  been  heard  from  all  interrated 
parties. 

Under  the  leadership  of  two  fair  and 
able  men — our  former  colleague,  Jim 
Roosevelt,  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  John  Dent — 
great  care  was  taJcen  by  the  committee 
in  drafting  each  section  of  the  bill. 

In  my  estimation.  HJR.  13712  repre- 
sents the  best  and  most  equitable  legis- 
lative package  that  could  be  brought  be- 
fore you  for  consideration. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  my 
friend  John  Dent  who,  only  a  few  short 
months  ago,  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  responsible  for  these 
amendments. 

With  the  skill  of  a  professional 
arbiter,  he  found  the  reasonable  middle 
ground  of  many  controversial  sections  of 
the  legislation  that  finally  prompted  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  questlozis  of  major 
Importance  pose  themselves: 

First.  Will  tbe  cost  of  these  amend- 
ments create  Inflattonary  pressure? 
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Second.  WIU  the  cost  of  theee  amend- 
mente  cause  Increaaed  unemplojmient? 

Each  Is  a  valid  question  which  deserves 
an  answer  duitaff  these  times  of  unsettled 
eoonomlc  pressures. 

Let  me  explain  why  each  can  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative. 

I  should  first  state  that  these  were 
grave  conoems  that  I  had  during  the 
consideration  of  last  year's  amendments. 
And  only  with  the  modifications  Incor- 
porated Into  HJl.  13712  have  I  concluded 
that  we  would  face  no  unemployment  or 
Inflationary  dangers. 

As  regards  Inflation,  let  me  first  point 
out  that  among  the  29.6  million  workers 
now  covered  by  the  minimum  wage,  only 
12  percent  of  them  are  not  receiving  $1.40 
per  hour. 

That  means  that  In  1967.  when  the 
statutory  iwintmnm  reaches  the  $1.40 
level,  the  total  wage  bill  Incrnse  will 
only  be  $804  million. 

And  only  18  percent  of  those  workers 
now  covered  are  receiving  less  than  $1.60 
per  hour,  which  means  In  1968  the  total 
wages  paid  to  these  Individuals  will  rise 
only  1.1  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  those  workers 
who  are  not  presently  covered  by  the  act, 
the  wage  increase  for  1967  would  come  to 
$202  million. 

Only  728,000  workers  are  not  now  re- 
ceiving $1  per  hour  which  is  about  0.9 
percent  of  the  workers  who  will  be  cov- 
ered for  the  first  time  by  the  act. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  business  can 
afford  to  absorb  these  Increases. 

The  history  of  the  1961  amendments 
to  the  act  Is  proof— the  groes  national 
prodiict  Increased  from  $503.8  billion  In 
1960  to  an  estimated  $666  bUllon  In  1965. 
Corporate  profits  before  tax  have  in- 
creased from  $50.3  billion  In  1961  to  $64  8 
billion  in  1964. 

Income  of  unincorporated  enterprises 
has  Increased  from  $35.6  billion  in  1961 
to  $39.1  billion  in  1964. 

Quarterly  reports  Indicate  that  these 
traids  are  continuing. 
.     The  business  community  will  certainly 
be  able  to  absorb  the  added  cost  without 
difllculty. 

And  these  Increases  are  within  the 
wage  guidelines  set  by  the  President. 

Under  the  biU,  the  average  annual 
wage  Increase  in  1967  for  those  workers 
presently  covered  by  the  act  and  who  do 
not  now  receive  $1.40  per  hour  would  be 
0.8  percent  or  about  $804  million. 

At  the  $1.60  per  hour  level  in  1968,  the 
percentage  total  Increase  would  be  1 1 
,  percent. 

This  results  In  an  average  Increase 
over  the  2-year  period  of  0.68  percent 
which  Is  nowhere  near  the  3J-percent 
guideline  of  the  President. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  guideline  of  the  President  la  baaed 
on  the  wage  average  of  the  enUre  Na- 
tion. 

That  Is.  the  total  wage  paid  to  all 
workers. 

We  are  attempthig  to  raise  wily  the 
wages  of  a  minority  of  workers  in  a 
numba>  of  industries  and  when  their 
iwge  hlke«  are  averaged  among  all 
worters.  the  total  percentage  raise  is 
relatively  inrfgntfiy^t^^ 


Ptthaps  the  most  marked  Impact  of 
rising  prices  in  the  past  several  years 
has  occurred  among  food  products. 

In  the  past  year  alone,  food  prices 
have  increased  about  6.5  percent. 

As  regards  the  impact  of  these 
amendments  on  the  price  of  foods.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  states  the  cost  of  bringing  the  min- 
imum wage  up  to  $1.25  per  hour  is  ap- 
proximately equal  to  1  cent  per  unit  for 
most  fruits  and  vegetables. 

And  for  those  who  mistrust  the  more 
liberal  economists  in  the  adminlstratkm. 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  remaxks  of 
Milton  Friedman,  a  University  of  Chi- 
cago professor. 

Writing  in  a  publication  of  the  free 
society  entitled  "The  Miinttiyrn  Wage— 
Who  Pays?"  Dr.  Friedman  states  that  he 
thinks  "inflation  la  one  of  the  most  neg- 
ligible economic  effects  of  an  Increase  in 
the  minimum  wage." 

One  overriding  factor  that  I  feel  Is  im- 
portant to  a  discussion  of  the  inflationary 
impact  of  these  amendments  relates  to 
the  very  purpose  of  bringing  tninimnm 
wages  to  low-income  workers. 

With  each  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  the 
real  earnings  of  those  at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  economic  ladder  are 
diminished. 

Whereas  the  average  wages  in  the 
coimtry  have  moved  up  with  productiv- 
ity, this  has  not  been  the  cose  among  the 
lowest  income  workers. 

It  is  not  the  average  that  concerns  us 
today. 

We  are  attempting  to  reach  the  worker 
whose  income  has  not  kept  up  with  the 
average. 

In  effect,  when  it  is  argued  that  we 
cannot  afford  the  Increase  because  of 
inflation,  we  are  saying  that  the  poor 
must  bear  the  burden  of  the  economic 
remedy. 

We  are  saying  to  the  poor:  "Your 
wages  must  remain  at  subpoverty  levels 
so  that  our  bacon  wiU  not  go  up  any 
more  than  the  45  percent  it  has  over  the 
past  5  years." 

I  say  to  you.  that  even  if  there  were 
an  important  relationship  between  mini- 
mum wage  Increases  and  inflation,  it  is 
not  the  poor  who  should  bear  the  burden 
of  economic  prevention. 

Turning  to  unemployment,  we  must 
conclude  from  the  testimony  that  an 
increase  in  the  mtnimum  wage  does  not 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  thia  problem. 
Unquestionably,  if  this  bill  were  ask- 
ing, as  it  did  last  year,  an  immoderate 
rise  in  the  miniwuin^  rates,  unemploy- 
ment might  result. 

I  raised  the  question  last  year  and.  In 
fact.  I  did  not  support  last  year's  mini- 
mum wage  provision  of  $1.75  per  hoiu- 
for  that  very  reason,  among  others. 

We  have  a  28-year  history  against 
which  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  Fair 
lAbor  Standards  Act. 

Clearly,  it  indicates  that  employment 
has  Increased  in  each  year  that  amend- 
ments to  the  act  were  passed  by 
Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  unemployment  has 
decreased. 

More  Important,  employment  usually 
went  up  greatest  among  those  workos 
directly  affected  by  the  act. 
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The  Tooori  of  the  past  5  years  lodi. 
cates  a  continuation  of  thia  pattern. 

Employment  increased  between  I9$i 
and  1965  by  about  8  million  and  un- 
employment  dropped  from  7  percent  in 
May  1961  to  4.1  percent  in  December 
1965. 

During  the  same  period,  employmant 
went  up  faster  and  further  among  teen- 
age and  unskilled  workers  who  were  most 
affected  by  the  act. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  shown  that 
Increases  in  the  minimum  wage  have  not 
adversely  affected  business  profits. 

The  earnings  of  workers  in  Jobi 
directly  affected  by  the  1961  amend- 
ments increased  by  8  percent  between 
1961  and  1965. 

The  profits  of  their  employers  durlnj 
the  same  period  increased  by  30  percent 
before  taxes  and  by  40  percent  after 
taxes. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  analyses 
of  the  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1961  have  turned  up  no 
indication  that  further  extension  of  tbe 
act  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  tbe 
economic  progress  of  those  industries 
affected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  was  toU 
that  in  some  areas,  84  cents  an  hour  la 
the  average  wage  paid  to  laundry 
workers. 

Regardless  of  how  little  skill  is  re- 
quired to  process  laundry,  It  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  84  cents  representi 
the  true  value  of  an  hour's  work. 

It  is  this  inequity  that  we  must  cor- 
rect and  I  therefore  urge  House  passage 
of  HJl.  13712.  ^^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Include  at  this  point 
the  text  of  the  letter  from  Arthur  M. 
Okun,  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  to 
the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvania  [Mr. 
Dint]. 
The  letter  Is  as  follows: 

ACat  19   1066 
Dka«  Mi.  Dkmt:  This  la  written  In'  answer 
to  your  request  for  our  vlewa  on  BH.  13713, 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendment*  Act 
of  1060. 

The  President's  CouncU  of  Bconomlc  Ad- 
▼taers  beUevee  that  the  enactment  of  HH. 
18712  will  benefit  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
The  enactment  of  the  bill  will  represent  • 
major  step  In  the  process  of  eliminating  sub- 
standard wages  and  working  oondlUoni, 
without  Imposing  significant  or  abrupt  cost 
Increases  on  employers.  Thus,  the  content 
of  H.R.  13713  reconciles  the  goals  of  our  so- 
cial policy  with  the  vlUl  obJecUves  of  nonln- 
flaUonary  prosperity  for  the  American 
economy. 

Providing  the  protection  of  the  mlnlmmn 
wage  to  the  American  worker  has  been  an 
Important  element  In  our  national  policy  for 
almost  30  years.  Underlying  this  policy  bM 
been  the  recognition  that  some  segments  of 
our  labor  markets  work  imperfectly  and  that 
many  workers  are  at  a  disadvantage  In  bar- 
gaining with  their  employers.  But  In  re- 
cent years,  the  protection  has  applied  to  • 
amaUer  proportion  of  private  nonsuper- 
Tla<»7  workers  than  was  the  case  in  INS, 
when  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  wtf 
passsd.  Moreover,  the  level  of  the  minimvtn 
toage  htu  not  kept  pace  loith  our  economie 
advance*.  The  eyiactment  of  HJt.  13712  vOl 
rectify  theae  developmenti.  The  extenslao 
of  the  coverage  of  the  Fair  I^bor  Standards 
Act  wUl  bring  for  the  first  time  the  protec- 
tion of  the  minimum  wage  to  about  7  mil- 
Uon  workers  In  services,  trade,  and  agrleul- 
turt.    And  the  Incrwwe  in  the  minimum  tot 
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.  13712  it  that 
our  policy  de- 
of  costs  and 
f  the  blU  wlU 
sitiges — February 


tn  Important  contribution  t  iward  the  ellm 
Inttlon  of  labor  conditions  tihat  are  Incon- 
lUtent  with  the  rising  stand  mM  of  earnings 
ttast  characterlM  the  majorllj  of  the  Ameri- 
can labor  force. 

An  important  feature  of  H 
ttt  enactment  wiU  not  ham; 
ilgned  to  preserva   staMUtj 
prices.    First,  the  provisions 
become   effective    In    two 
1967  and  February  loes;  the  timing  makes 
possible    a     gradual     adjustment    without 
causing  disruptive  cost  prea^tres. 

Secondly,  the  minimum  waue  for  the  newly 
covered  worker  begins  wlthija  very  modest 
figure  of  $1.00  and  rises  gtfduaUy  over  a 
period  of  4  years.  { i 

Tbe  minimum  wage  IncreMe  proposed  by 
HJt.  13713  for  those  alreadyi  covered  by  the 
FLSA  refiects  appropriate  dqncem  for  the 
standards  of  noninflationan^  behavior  of 
wage*.  As  you  know,  the  Council's  toage 
guidepoat  provides  for  a  spaciflc  exception 


re  particularly 
of  the  econ- 

s  of  those  ac- 

ge  protection 

of  excep- 

erefore  should 


in  those  cases  "where  toages 
low — that  is.  near  the  bottc 
amy's  xoage  scales."  The  wa 
tyislly  affected  by  miiUmum 
obviously  fall  into  this  oatf^ 
tions  to  the  guidepost.  and 
move  up  at  a  more  rapid  pac^  ^han  the  econ- 
omy's productivity  trend.  Oi  Jy  then  can  our 
least  advantaged  workers  mc^  closer  to  the 
average  standards  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by 
tbe  Nation's  labor  force.  Wh  t^i  one  considers 
tbe  time  span  since  the  last  increase  In  the 
minimum  wage  In  1903  anq  the  timing  of 
the  Increases  scheduled  by  0.R.  13712,  tbe ' 
rate  of  Increase  appears  entirely  reasonable 
for  this  particular  type  of  edceptlon  to  the 
guldeposts.  ; 

In  view  of  aU  these  factctrs,  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  13712  is  eesentli  1  and  wUl  make 
an  important  contribution  U  loclal  and  eco- 
nomic welfare. 
Sincerely, 

AsTHxnt  if.  Okvn. 

Acting  Chairman. 
Honorable  John  H.  Dzirr, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Ct airman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  lite  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  First,  let  me  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Edudation  and  La- 
bor who,  to  my  way  of  uilnking,  is  a 
dedicated  public  servant  who  has  given 
his  utmost  in  the  writing  of  the  legisla- 
tion, i  j 

I  think  it  should  be  poiilted  out  that 
the  provision  covering  those  who  are 
presently  covered  under  the  minimum 
wage  law  whose  hourly  i$te  would  be 
raised  from  $1.25  up  to  $1J40  would  not 
become  effective  until  Fettiuary  1,  1967, 
and  the  rate  would  not  go  up  to  81.80 
until  February  1,  1968.    la  that  correct? 

Mr.  BELL.    That  is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  jvovlsion  re- 
lating to  newly  covered  enl^loyees,  non- 
tarm  labor,  which,  as  I  recill,  covers  bet- 
ter than  6  million  people  who  are  not 
presently  covered — on  thope  newly  cov- 
ered it  would  not  go  up  to  81  an  hour  im- 
tU  February  1,  1967.    Is  tlikt  correct? 

Mr.  BELL.    That  Is  corr  sbt. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  And  th  ih  it  would  go 
up  to  11.15  effective  Februs  h  1, 1968.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BELL.    That  is  corr  act. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  And  U.30  effective 
February  1,  1969,  on  the  liewly  covered. 
»nd  $1.45  effective  Februaify  1.  1970,  and 
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not  up  to  $1.60  until  February  1. 1971;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BELL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Again  let  me  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  such  an  out- 
standing Job  on  this  piece  of  legislation. 
I  certainly  was  unsuccessful  in  getting 
provisions  in  the  bill  that  I  thought  nec- 
essary, but  the  genUeman  from  Califor- 
nia has  done  an  outstanding  Job. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
from  Kentucky 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  RKTiTi.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DiaiT.  Years  ago  when  I  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  one  time  a  very  fine  fellow  who 
belonged  to  the  Republican  side  and  I  got 
into  a  serious  debate  over  a  bill  which  was 
before  us.  At  that  time  I  was  a  little 
louder  and  a  litUe  more  apt  to  lose  my 
temper.  I  am  more  mellow  now.  Age 
does  that. 

I  walked  up  to  the  gentleman  and  I 
said,  "It  is  only  because  we  have  differ- 
ent principles  that  we  disagree."  He 
said,  "You  are  Mrrong.  It  is  only  be- 
cause we  have  different  districts  that  we 
disagree." 

I  am  of  the  firm  opinion,  after  working 
with  the  gentieman,  my  cosponsor  from 
California,  that  no  matter  what  kind  of 
a  district  he  lived  in  he  would  do  the 
kind  of  work  he  has  done  on  this  bill. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  workers 
we  have  had  on  our  conmiittee.  He  has 
helped  on  every  occasion.  When  he  has 
disagreed  he  has  never  been  disagree- 
able. I  believe  that  is  the  greatest  com- 
pliment that  I  can  pay  to  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  BELL.    I  thank  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfomla.  I  should 
like  to  Join  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee in  commending  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bkll].  His  efforts  and 
diligence  and  contribution  to  this  bill 
have  been  most  remarkable.  At  all  times 
he  has  sought  constructively  to  resolve 
the  differences  which  existed  among  the 
various  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  of  the  full  committee. 

I  heartily  ccHiunend  the  genUeman  for 
his  most  effective  contribution  to  this 
very  Important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  BELL.    I  thar^  the  genU«nan. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I. 
too,  should  like  to  join  In  the  praise  be- 
ing heaped  upon  the  shoulders  of  my 
colleague,  the  genUeman  from  California 
[Mr.  Bill]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  abso- 
lutely clear  cut  the  Intent  of  Congress  as 
far  as  the  application  of  this  act  to  auto- 
mobile dealers  and  commlssicm.  employees 
such  as  salesmen,  mechanics,  and  parts 
men  who  work  for  automobile  dealer- 
ships. 

The  need  for  an  exemption  from  over- 
time as  to  salesmen,  mechanics,  and 


parts  men  arises  out  of  the  traditional 
commission  pay  basis  for  these  employ- 
ees. It  is  impossible  to  successfully  work 
these  employees  on  a  schedule  basis  be> 
cause  their  ability  to  earn  commissions 
depends  on  their  availability  when  sales 
can  be  made  or  repairs  are  needed.  In 
other  words,  the  employer  has  no  control 
over  the  customers'  needs  and  caimot 
anticipate  and  schedule  working  hours 
as  in  most  other  industries. 

In  the  statutory  language  of  the  new 
section  13(b)  (10),  salesmen,  mechanics, 
or  parts  men  are  exempt  if  emplojred 
by  an  establishment  primarily  engaged 
in  the  business  of  selling  automobiles, 
trucks,  and  farm  Implements.  The 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  re- 
vort  states  that  the  exemption  is  in- 
tended to  i4>Ply  to  these  employees  even 
if  they  work  in  a  physlctdly  s^arate 
building  or  area  so  long  as  they  are  em- 
plojred  in  a  department  which  is  func- 
tionally operated  as  a  part  of  the  dealer- 
ship— section  209,  page  42.  report  1366, 
Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

This  intent  Is  of  extreme  Importance 
to  many  dealers,  since  larger  dealerships 
necessarily  occupy  numy  buildings  sepa- 
rated by  streets  or  allesrways.  and  so 
forth.  Currently  the  Wage  and  Hour 
and  Public  Contrtusts  Divisions  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  takes  the  position  that  any  physi- 
cally separate  building  is  a  separate  es- 
tablishment. Thus,  it  is  Important  to 
the  dealers  to  have  clear  congressional 
history  expressing  the  Intent  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  Division's  cxurent  enforce- 
ment policy. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  the 
drafters  of  the  amendment  do  not  Intend 
the  new  section  13(b)  (10)  exemption 
would  be  limited  only  to  those  com- 
missioned salesmen,  mechanics,  and 
parts  men  employed  by  retail  dealers. 
Therefore.  It  would  seem  to  me  we  should 
make  a  lltUe  congressional  history  to 
clarify  this  important  point  to  the  larger 
volume  dealers  who  do  not  meet  the 
"retail"  test  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division. 

I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to 
strengthen  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
the  amendment  exempt  salesmen,  me- 
charUcs  and  parts  men  employed  by 
dealerships  even  If  they  work  in  physi- 
cally separate  buildings,  provided  that 
the  majority  of  the  business  of  the  em- 
ployer is  retail,  as  stated  by  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Also,  It  Is  probably  of  greater  impor- 
tance that  section  13(a)(2)  apply  to 
farm  implement  and  automobile  (tealers, 
regardless  of  whether  they  meet  the 
present  retail  test. 

May  I  have  the  aasuranoe  of  my  friend 
now  In  the  well  that  this  Is  a  correct 
Interpretation  of  the  language  to  which  I 
refer? 

Mr.  BELL.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  those  employees  would  be  exempt 
from  the  overtime  feature  of  the  mini- 
mum wage.  

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  So 
long  as  they  are  earning  c<xnmissions. 

Would  the  genUeman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  DENT.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we 
believe  we  have  covered  that  In  section 
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aot,  iridch  reUtea  to  automobae,  air- 
craft, and  farm  Imptament  sales  estab- 
Ilahments.  under  the  explanation  we  give 
on  pate  43  of  tbe  report 

However,  If  the  gentleman  haa  any 
fear  about  the  iltuatkm.  and  If  I  under- 
stand his  lengthy  statement  complete^, 
X  can  aasxire  him  that  I  agree  with  him 
that  the  interpretation  he  has  put  on  the 
language  is  correct. 

Mr.  BURTON  ct  Callfomla.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me 
•gain  on  this  point? 

hb.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomla. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Callfomla.  Would 
the  gentleman  restate  what  he  has  In 
mind,  so  that  the  Rac<»D  can  be  clear? 

I  am  not  sure  whether  you  added  some 
surplusage  In  what  you  said  that  might 
lead  to  some  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
WIT  the  gentleman  from  Callfomla 
yield  further? 

Mr.  BELL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
have  a  copy  of  my  remarks  In  the  hands 
of  the  subcommittee  chairman  and  the 
staff  on  your  side  of  the  aisle  and  also 
in  the  hands  of  our  staff  over  on  this 
side.  I  think  we  have  gotten  close  to  the 
nub  of  this  in  the  report  on  the  bill.  I 
Just  wanted  to  nail  it  down  very  defi- 
nitely, because  I  have  two  or  three  auto- 
mobile dealers  In  my  district  who  are 
concerned.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
intent  of  Congress  is  that  those  who  are 
primarily  retail  dealers  engaged  in  sell- 
ing Ford  and  Chevrolet  automobiles  have 
this  exemption  for  their  commission  em- 
ployees such  as  parts  men  and  salesmen 
and  mechanics. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Callfomla.  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  DcNTl,  Is  looking  at  the 
language  which  you  read,  and  I  assimie 
he  will  be  responsive  in  due  coiurse. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  DakoU.  I 
think  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  already  responded.   Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  DENT.  The  answer  is  still  "Tes" 
as  far  as  I  can  tell. 

&Cr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  clarification 
of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 
the  gentlemui  from  California  [Mr. 
Bill],  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BELL.  For  clarification  purposes. 
I  would  like  to  add  also  that  the  minority 
leader  of  the  full  committee  and  the 
chairman  did  indicate  they  felt  some  of 
us  should  mention  our  amendments  that 
are  coming  up  so  we  can  keep  them  m 
mind.  I  have  an  amendment  that  I  ex- 
pect to  oOer  tomorrow  at  the  proper  Ume 
which  pertains  to  the  overtime  exemp- 
UoD  for  agricultural  processing.  If  you 
will  note  In  the  bill  on  page  41.  it  refers 
to  "highly  perlshaUe"  at  the  top  of  the 
page.  It  Is  my  intention  to  remove  the 
word  "highly"  from  the  phrase  "highly 
perishable."  I  have  been  in  conference 
with  a  number  of  people  Involved  in  this 
Industry  representing  various  viewpoints 
and  I  find  that  the  phrase  "highly  per- 
ishable" seenu  to  concern  many  and  con- 
fuse the  Issue.    It  adds  to  the  confusion. 


and  It  Is  my  Intention  to  strike  the  word 
"highly."  I  think  it  will  be  satisfactory 
to  most  of  the  people  In  the  industry  In- 
cluding labor  and  managem«it. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chahnan,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [lir.  Runioc]. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  13712,  amending  tbe 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
tend coverage  to  additional  employees, 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  gener- 
ally improve  the  lot  of  the  American 
worker. 

I  am.  of  course,  interested  in  all  the 
blU's  aq^ects.  and  in  the  beneficial  effects 
I  expect  It  to  have  upon  our  economy  emd 
society.  I  am  particularly  concerned, 
however,  with  the  section  of  the  bill  deal- 
ing with  agrlcultm-e  and  the  farm 
worker. 

My  State  of  New  York  and  my  district, 
the  28th  of  New  York,  are  among  the 
Nation's  leading  agricultural  areas.  Al- 
though the  average  citizen  is  inclined  to 
think  of  New  York  in  terms  of  great 
cities,  business  centers  and  commercial 
affairs.  New  York  is  the  northeast's 
principal  agricultural  State.  It  ranks 
among  the  top  five  States  in  the  Nation 
In  the  production  of  dairy  and  milk 
products:  In  vegetable  production,  and  in 
fruits;  particularly  apples.  We  are  the 
proud  possessors  of  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing beef  industry,  producing  for  both 
slaughter  and  breeding.  Payrolls  for  an 
estimated  67,000  farms  in  the  State 
amount  to  nearly  $100  million  each  year. 

Yet.  the  agrlcultiuTil  picture  in  New 
York  State  is  not  as  bright  as  our  prolific 
production  would  make  it  ajwear.  For 
production  statistics  do  not  point  up  the 
harsh  facts  of  life  for  the  farmworker. 
Statistics  do  not  show  that  the  farm- 
woiicer  has  ao  imemplo3rment  c<xnpensa- 
tion  coverage,  hospitalization;  or  that  the 
gap  between  industrial  wages  and  farm 
wages  Is  constantly  widening;  or  in  fact, 
that  in  certain  areas  of  my  State  farmers 
must  let  their  crops  wither  in  the  field 
for  lack  of  workers — ^workers  who  have 
moved  to  the  factory.  Why  should  a 
man  continue  as  a  farmworker,  exposed 
to  all  the  extremes  of  weather  and  cli- 
mate, when  he  can  go  to  work  in  a  fac- 
tory, in  a  nearby  overcrowded  city,  and 
receive  all  the  fringe  benefits  visited  on 
the  industrial  employee — and  at  two  Mr 
three  times  the  hoxu'ly  wage  on  a  farm? 

There  are  some  statistics  which  reveal 
the  seriousness  of  this  situation.  In 
1900.  In  New  York  State,  an  hidustilal 
worker  could  purchase  a  pound  of  pork, 
or  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  a  dozen  eggs  with 
roughly  half  the  working  time  of  his 
agricultural  counterpart.  In  1985,  a 
scant  5  years  later,  the  situation  had  not 
improved,  but  had  grown  worse.  Today 
the  agricultural  w<Mrker  must  work  more 
than  twice  the  time  of  the  industrial 
worker  to  purchase  the  same  staples  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

In  the  dairy  Industry.  New  Yoiic's  larg- 
est agricultural  industry,  the  number  of 
herds  and  cattle  has  been  depleted 
alarmingly.  I  have  here  some  excerpts 
from  the  classified  pages  of  two  of  our 
area  newspm)ers.  the  Poughkeepsie  Jour- 
nal and  the  Hudson  Register-Star.  Here 
In  the  heartland  of  New  York's  dairy 
openAiaas  our  good  farmers  cannot  get 


the  farm  help  they  so  de^erately  need 
Tbe  pages  of  the  newspapers,  which  I  am 
Inserting  at  this  point,  tell  the  st<xy 
"Help  wanted  on  dairy  farm,"  is  the  re. 
quest  which  moet  often  goes  unheeded. 
And,  on  the  same  page  an  announce- 
ment of  a  public  dairy  auction  as  still  an- 
other  farmer  Is  compelled  to  leave  tte 
land. 
It  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Hudaon  (N.T.)  R«glster-stw 
May  4, 1968] 

Wanted — Biarrled  Man  on  Dairy  Tann. 
Must  llTs  In  2-bedroom  trailer.  Clinton 
Bainer.  Phone  339-8311. 

Working  Herdsman  Wanted  lor  80  cow 
HoUteln  Dairy.  Excellent  living  condltloni, 
oU  heat,  heated  garage,  located  ^  mOa 
from  vUlage,  churches,  and  schoola.  PaM 
vacations,  salary  $400.  Please  write  stat- 
ing Age,  family,  experience  and  referenoai 
in  Ist  letter.    All  Replies  confidential  to 

ROBCaT    J.    ICwi.r  w^ 

DovB  PLAOra,  N.T. 


Wanted — ^Dalry  Farm  Helper.  Oood  pay 
and  accommodations.  Call  PA  6-8Sei  after 
6  o'clock. 

Wanted — Reliable,  married  man  with  small 
family,  good  habits  for  general  farm  work. 
Must  be  good  milker,  and  understand 
tractors.  Oood  salary  and  privileges.  Refer- 
ences required.  J.  M.  Kaplan  &  Son,  Inc. 
MlUerton.  N.  T.  Phone  (914)  789-4800  or 
789-1848. 

Wanted — Married  man  to  work  on  dairy 
farm,  must  know  how  to  milk  and  help  In 
some  field  work.  House  and  privileges.  Red 
Hook  area,  Alfred  Lasher.  Phone  PL  8-647i 
Area  Code.    914. 


Experienced  man  wanted  on  dairy  farm. 
House,  good  salary  and  privileges.  Also  Day 
help  wanted.     Call  TL  1-8788. 

Wanted — ^Married  man  on  dairy  farm. 
Must  be  experienced,  and  dependable. 
House  and  privUeges.  Top  wages.  Call  TL 
1-8679. 

IFtom  the  Poughkeepele  Journal.  May  32, 
1986] 

Wanted  experienced  dairy  farmer,  top 
pay  and  good  working  conditions,  modem 
housing.  Call  evenings  after  8  or  weekdays 
396-7307. 

Wanted — ^Married  man  oil  dairy  farm. 

Married  man  for  modem  dairy  farm. 
Must  be  good  milker.  Odod  house,  good 
wages.  Usual  privUeges.  Old  Summit  Farm. 
BClUerton.  N.T.  78B-4918. 

Farm  hand — ^To  work  b^  day.  Steady 
•mployment.  Apply:  Coon  Bros.  Farm. 
Smlthfleld.  Amenla,  373-8335. 

Farm  help  required — General  labor. 
Must  have  valid  driver's  license.  Sober,  hcn- 
ast,  alert.  Reply  stating  age  and  references 
to  P.O.  Box  71,  Rhlnebeck,  N.T. 

Married  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm. 
Mxiat  know  how  to  milk  and  help  In  soaa 
fltfd  work.  House  and  privileges.  Red  Hook 
AUrwt  Lasher,  RD-l,  TlvoU.  N.T. 


Experienced  Married  Man — Small  fam- 
ily on  dairy  farm.  Oood  house  and  privi- 
leges.   Clark  H.  Benaon.  373-9014. 

CoMFLKTi  Oaxar  Hxaos  Disfibsal 
Tbe  undersigned  discontinuing  Farming 
baa  authortved  the  Sale  at  Auction  of  aU 
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Cattle.  Bale  to  be  held  at  tl  ik  Farm  known 
u  the  James  F.  Murphy  jcarm.  located 
on  De  Lavergne  HUl,  Route  f4  at  Amenla. 
Dutchess  County,  New  Tork. 

Two  days:  Wednesday  Majj  |18  and  Friday 
Usy  20, 1988. 

Selling  Wednesday  Iday  18. 1^66. 10:30  am.. 
Sain  or  Shine,  100 — Head  of  ^y  grade  dairy 
esttle— 100. 

This  Lb  the  entire  Herd  of  lUe  Home  Farm. 
Cattle  consist  of:  over  60  heifers  milking  with 
their  First  Calf  and  bred  bdQk  for  August, 
September,  and  October.  33  oowa  miurlng 
with  and  ,and  3rd  Calf  andibred  back  for 
Fill.  AU  teets  were  clean.  90  cows  produc- 
ing 3900  to  4100  lbs  daUy.  T14s  entire  Dairy 
are  Holstelns,  good  size,  goq()  type  and  In 
good  flesh.  Feel  free  to  Inaoect  this  herd 
prior  to  Sale.  1  Holsteln  ilrvice  bull  18 
months  old.  7  Heifers  of  bre  »<  Ung  age  open. 
All  were  raised  on  the  Fann[ 

Friday,  May  20,  1966. 

Daist  FAax  Dxspi^ikAi, 

Tbe  undersigned  having  so  d  his  farm  has 
authorized  the  Sale  at  Auctl((a  of  his  entire 
Dairy  together  with  Farm  Sfcchlnery,  and 
Bquipment.  Sale  to  be  hel<f  i  on  the  Farm 
known  as  the  I.  D.  Williams  Farm,  located  on 
Sunset  Hill  Road,  1  %  miles  frctn  Route  58  at 
Bedding,  Conn.,  and  4  miles  scuth  of  Bethel, 
Conn.    Auction  arrows  posteU  Day  of  Sale. 

Saturday,  May  21,  1966:  iji  a.m..  rain  or 
shine — 43  head  of  hy  grade  dWry  cattle — 48. 

All  home  raised  with  exce|Alon  of  three, 
all  Vaccinated  and  all  tests'  are  within  30 
days  and  are  eligible  for  Interstate  shipment. 
All  animals  raised  are  from  tl^^  good  Sires  In 
CA.B.  Herd  producing  daily!  lover  1100  lbs. 
trom  21  cows  that  are  mllklnk.  fat  test  3.7 
and  3.8%.  The  entire  herdj  are  Holsteln 
with  exception  of  3  colored  i  cows.  Cattle 
consist  of:  7  cows  due  In  Jxinfl  6  cows  fresh- 
ened in  March  and  April,  6 [cows  bred  for 
July,  4  cows  bred  for  August,  ij  cow  for  Sep- 
tember, 2  cows  bred  for  Deoomber,  2  cows 
bred  back  for  January,  4  cow^  freshened  in 
February,  4  heifers  bred  to  frdahen  June  and 
July,  2  open  heifers  of  breedi  i  age,  1  heifer 
8  months  old,  2  heifer  calvei^  B  months  old. 
These  cattle  have  size,  type,:  in  good  flesh. 
Feel  free  to  inspect  herd  prtfar  to  Sale  and 
lee  them  milked.  10  of  this  Berd  are  milk- 
ing with  their  first  calf,  and 
to  freshen  with  their  second 


^re  bred  back 
ijalf. 

WACTOBs — rAaic  HACHmaaT  iij>  kquipkbnt 

JD.  Model  A  tractor  In  got  q  order.  Super 
C  tractor  In  good  order,  1960  O.M.C.  pickup 
truck.  Harvey  28  foot  elevatjc*  and  motor. 
Int.  2  bottom  plows  on  rubber.  Int.  double 
<>l«c,  bog  harrow,  3  section  spike  tooth  har- 
row, Cimmiingham  hay  conditioner,  land 
roller,  long  frame  trailer,  1940  fVard  platform 
truck,  lime  spreader,  hay  tedder,  2  disc 
plows.  2  wood  shod  slelghil  3  sets  bob 
deighs.  several  antique  plowp'  and  cultiva- 
tors. 40  steel  stanchions,  and  ipartltlons,  wa- 
ter buckets,  vacuum  line,  U*4versal  7  unit 
Bilker  pump  and  motor,  Pat^  barn  cleaner 
iae  44  cows,  elevator  complet«a  with  corners 
•nd  plates.  3  Universal  milkers,  stainless 
double  wash  tub,  30  gal.  hot!  -water  heater, 
nam  fan  and  stand.  Hydraulic  loader  for 
Super  C  tractor,  App.  176  yard  s  of  rotted  cow 
Bumure. 

Terms:  Caah  or  good  checliii  day  of  Sale. 

Sale  Order:  11:00  a.m.  Fain  Machinery, 
1:00  p.m.  CatUe. 

Phone  AmenU,  N.T.  914-67;  )-«171. 

Bale  by  order  of:  I.  D.  Wllluns  (owner). 
•eddlng,  Coim. 

D.  Luther.  Aucttonaer  and  Sales  Mar., 
Waisalc.  N.T. 

Yet,  this  is  not  a  time  U  depression 
when  the  demand  for  the  farmer's  goods 
■  nonexistent.  In  fact,  demand  for 
wiry  products  is  at  a  reeo-p  level.  We 
■•  not  have  enough  milk  or  butter  to 


meet  the  demands  of  the  American  pub- 
lic and  the  consumers  abroad  to  whom  we 
export. 

The  conclusion  I  draw,  and  the  con- 
clusion drawn  also  by  the  farmers  of  the 
28th  District,  many  of  whom  remember 
that  I  was  bom  and  raised  on  a  farm,  is 
that  covering  agricultural  workers  with 
the  same  minimum  wage  benefits  en- 
Joyed  by  the  great  preponderance  of 
American  workers,  can  only  help  correct 
this  dangerous  situation. 

Opponents  of  the  measures  wlilch  we 
consider  today  point  to  the  complexity  of 
the  issues.  The  Issues  are  complex,  yes, 
but  farm  wages  are  not  divinely  ordained. 
We  have  the  power  to  act  and  help  solve 
the  problems  of  the  farmworker.  We 
must,  I  think  keep  in  mind  that  the  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  dealing  with  agricultural 
lalior  is  only  a  beginning. 

We  are  not.  for  example,  talking  about 
the  state  of  the  migrant  worker,  the 
bracero,  or  the  seasonal  hand  picker  of 
this  Nation's  fruits  and  vegetables,  paid 
by  the  pound  or  the  bunch  or  the  peck. 
But  the  differences  l>etween  the  migrant 
worker  and  the  farmhand  are  differences 
of  degree,  not  kind.  The  problems  which 
beset  one  beset  the  other.  What  we  are 
really  calling  for  In  the  section  of  this 
proposal  dealing  with  agricultural  work- 
ers is  a  new  set  of  attitudes  toward  those 
who  work  our  farms.  Men,  when  offered 
a  choice,  prefer  not  to  work  in  those  jobs 
which  are  looked  down  upon,  and  Jobs 
which  pay  the  least — ^in  material  and 
status  benefits — are  those  which  are 
looked  down  upon. 

The  great  social  movement  which  is 
afoot  in  tills  Nation,  which  has  found 
expression  In  the  passage  of  civil  rights 
legislation,  medical  care  legislation  and 
in  fact  the  entirety  of  efforts  toward  the 
achievement  of  the  Great  Society,  is 
frustrated  and  halted  in  the  person  of 
this  large  group  of  Americans  denied 
the  small  benefits  of  a  minimum  wage  in 
which  nearly  all  their  fellow  workers 
share.  The  passage  of  this  legislation 
before  us  today  is  a  start.  As  we  here 
in  this  great  House  move  closer  to  or 
further  from  the  realization  of  an  ade- 
quate existence  for  all  Americans,  we  set 
patterns  of  action  with  which  future  gen- 
erations must  deal.  We  can  do  this  in 
many  ways.  We  can  act  positively, 
thereby  setting  the  precedent  for  further 
action  when  such  is  both  prudent  and 
needed:  or.  we  can  act  negatively,  re- 
moving the  hard-won  concessions  of  the 
historically  deprived  In  American  society, 
or  we  can  do  what  is  perhaps  the  worst 
thing  of  all,  we  can  do  nothing.  We  can 
postpone  the  necessary  remedial  meas- 
ures time  and  time  again.  Just  as  they 
have  been  postponed  to  date:  and  we  can 
guarantee  that  in  this  way  they  not  be 
enacted  until  it  is  too  late.  For  of  all 
the  patterns  of  action,  the  hardest  to  re- 
pair is  the  pattern  of  Inactivity.  I  say 
this  today  because  it  may  well  liecome  too 
late  and  we  may  grow  to  regret  any 
action  but  the  positive. 

The  group  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  migrant  worker  In  my  home 
county,  Ulster  County,  have  noted  in 
their  rep<»t  the  support  given  them  by 
local  church  groups.  I  would  like  to 
note  at  this  point  that  church  groups 


have  been  among  the  most  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  agricultiural  worker, 
and  no  less  a  spokesman  for  the  Prot- 
estant denominations  of  this  country 
than  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
has  voiced  its  approval  of  the  measure 
we  are  here  discussing.  It  is  proper.  I 
think,  therefore,  to  commend  these  and 
other  church  groups  for  their  wisdom 
and  hard  work  on  behalf  of  the  agri- 
cultural workers.  What  advocates  of 
the  proposal  are  working  toward,  is  the 
day  when  the  agricultural  worker  may 
be  both  proud  and  prosperous. 

It  has  been  said  in  (H>Position  to  this 
provision  of  HJl.  13712.  that  the  cover- 
age of  agricultural  workers  will  have  ad- 
verse effects  upon  the  economy  and  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  farmer.  The  rela- 
tionship between  wages  and  total  costs  in 
agriculture  is  s<»nethlng  like  7  percent. 
Therefore,  if  the  Increase  in  farm  wages 
were  added  to  the  cost  of  the  consumer's 
purchase,  the  price  rise  would  be  mod- 
erate indeed.  Yet.  there  is  no  denying 
that  there  will  be  some  Increase  in  cost. 
The  question  is,  I  think.  Do  we  want  to 
pay  this  small  cost  now  or  the  much 
greater  costs  which  will  accrue  if  we  do 
not  act?  There  is  an  old  saying  about  an 
ounce  of  prevention  Is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure.  Our  forefathers  knew  that  the 
ounce  of  protectUm  was  preferable.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  have  forgotten  this 
wisdom. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  say  that  the 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  mini- 
mum wage,  that  he  will  be  forced  off 
his  land  if  he  ts  made  to  pay  a  decent 
wage.  Well,  this  is  not  what  the  good 
farmers  of  the  28th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict are  saying.  This  is  not  what  the 
1,100  farmers  forced  out  of  the  business 
in  the  past  few  years  in  the  28th  District 
are  saying  at  all.  The  Millerton,  N.Y., 
News,  a  fine  newspaper  serving  our  dairy 
farming  area  said  in  its  editorial  of  Ainll 
15: 

We  don't  think  keeping  hired  farm  wagea 
low  is  going  to  help  the  farmer  a  great  deal, 
because  we  don't  think  responsible  help  can 
be  hired  for  small  money. 

For  example,  let  us  look  at  the  dairy 
industry. 

Why  is  the  price  of  milk  and  butter  go- 
ing up?  Simply  because  there  is  not 
enough  milk  to  go  around.  Production 
is  falling  at  a  rate  that  threatens  to  be- 
come a  national  scandal.  If  something  Is 
not  done  soon  we  will  see  a  black  maiicet 
in  dairy  products.  The  production  of 
milk  in  the  month  of  April  1960  dropped 
4  percent  under  April  1965,  and  was  the 
smallest  production  since  1953;  also.  In 
the  month  of  March  1966  production  was 
7  percent  under  March  1965. 

In  1964  the  average  dairy  farmer  In  the 
State  of  New  York  earned  65  cents  an 
hour.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  dairy  farm- 
ers are  leaving  their  barns  and  moving 
into  the  factories?  This  Is  not  Russia. 
We  cannot  force  people  to  remain  in  our 
agricultural  economy  by  flat.  We  must 
permit  the  farmer  to  earn  a  decent  llr- 
Ing  and  the  farmer  caxmot  earn  a  decent 
living  for  himself  when  he  faces  competi- 
tion from  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the 
oountry  that  pay  substandard  starvation 
wages.  I,  for  one,  cannot  understand 
how  a  poultry  farmer  In  New  York  State 
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who  tau  to  pay  $1.25  to  $1.50  an  hour  if 
he  Is  to  let  any  help  at  all.  can  be  expect- 
ed to  compete  with  a  poultry  farmer  in 
Mtaelmlppi  who  1b  pairing  virtual  slave 
wages  of  $3  for  a  10-hour  day  for  semi- 
skilled workers  su^  as  tractor  drivers 
and  only  $«  a  day  for  highly  skilled  me- 
chanics who  can  repair  complex  equip- 
ment such  as  cotton  irtckers  and  tractors. 
In  New  York  a  skilled  mechanic  costs  the 
farmer  $6  an  hour. 

The  large  producers  who  are  affected 
by  HJL  1S712  are  among  our  most  pros- 
perous fanners.  They  can  best  afford 
payment  of  a  reasonable  minimum  wage, 
and  in  so  doing  they  would  be  brought 
back  into  competition  with  the  smaller 
farmer  who  has  been  forced  to  the  wall 
by  low  farm  wages  and  income. 

Today,  as  we  discuss  this  measure, 
there  is  a  new  urgency  which  all  of  us 
may  not  have  considered.  Advocates 
and  opposition  to  this  bill  alike,  agree 
on  one  of  the  trends  currently  afflicting 
the  agricultural  sector  of  the  econmny; 
that  fanners  are  declining  in  number 
across  the  land  and  in  all  types  of  pro- 
duction. In  1M9  the  farm  population 
at  this  Nation  numbered  24,194,000  or 
about  16.3  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. Today  there  are  atHj  about  half 
that  number  still  in  farming,  and  only 
about  6.6  percent  of  the  populatlcm. 
This  phenomenon  of  the  census  Is  well 
taown.  The  transition  of  this  Nation 
from  a  rural,  farming  population  to  an 
urban.  Industrial  socletx<  is  well  docu- 
mented. To  date,  honfevtT,  there  has 
been  no  mentlcm  of 
represent. 

In  the  late  fifties ._ 

could  speak,  in  the  same  breath,  of  the 
declining  farm  population  and  the  in- 
creasing productivity  of  the  Nation's 
fanns.  In  1961,  for  example,  harvested 
wheat  acreage  had  declined  from  a  level 
of  75.910.000  acres  in  1949  to  51,551,000. 
At  the  same  time  wheat  producticm  had 
Increased  from  1.006.565.000  bushels  to 
1.234,743.000  bushels;  nearly  200  million 
additional  bushels.  Tlie  proof  of  the 
pudding,  so  to  speak,  were  the  surpluses 
of  wheat  and  other  foods  which  sat  Idle 
in  warehouses  and  storage  sites  aU  over 
the  Nation.  In  the  same  year  mentioned. 
1961.  there  were  1.411,178.000  bushels  of 
wheat  labeled  surplus.  Or  nearly  200 
million  more  bushels  of  surplus  than 
were  produced  during  the  year.  Today 
this  is  all  history.  In  the  Intervening 
years  changes  of  vast  proportion  have 
taken  place.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the 
men  dealing  with  the  problons  confront- 
ing the  farmer  in  1966  seem  unaware  of 
those  changes. 

You  can  pick  any  crop  produced  in 
the  United  States  today,  be  It  wheat, 
rice,  dairy  products,  soy  beans,  any  crop. 
Hie  story  is  the  same.  Production  has 
increased  more  or  less  in  all  fields,  but 
the  surpJuses  of  a  decade  ago  are  no 
more.  Rice  provides  a  good  example. 
Tbe  United  States  has  no  rice  surplus 
while  a  decade  ago  the  s\ui>lus  was 
arauad  11J38  hundredwdght.  Why  is 
thia  the  case?  The  answer  is  simple.  On 
tte  one  hand  we  know  about  the  in- 
creases In  domastle  consumption  of  our 
foods  based  upon  population  and  income 
Inoreaaes.    But  this  Is  only  about  two- 
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fifths  of  the  story,  because  that  Is  about 
the  fraction  of  our  production  used  here 
at  home.  The  remaining  three-fifths,  is 
exported  for  consumption  abroad.  If  our 
progran»  of  export  were  simply  based 
upon  selling  that  part  of  our  crops  not 
consumed  dcxnestically,  that  would  be 
one  thing.  But  the  world  has  come  to 
depend  upon  the  abundance  of  American 
farmers  for  the  largest  portion  of  its  food 
supply.  Our  programs  of  assistance, 
based  upon  simple  human  compassion, 
have  served  to  feed  the  world  and  to  de- 
plete our  once  vast  reserves  of  food.  In 
addition,  as  our  foreign  aid  programs 
have  become  successful,  the  standards  of 
living  of  our  friends  abroad  have  in- 
creased so  that  today  many  nations  turn 
to  the  United  States  to  purchase  their 
food  supplies  from  us  with  dollars.  Ja- 
pan for  example,  once  a  recipi«it  of  our 
foreign  aid  and  generosity,  today  Is  the 
largest  purchaser  of  American  agricul- 
tural products  such  as  meats,  fruits,  and 
cereals,  and  they  pay  in  dollars. 

In  all  crops  the  picture  is  the  same. 
In  the  10-year  period  1956-66.  exports 
have  increased  in  almost  perfectly  in- 
verse proportion  to  our  carryover  stocks, 
our  so-called  surpluses. 

In  short,  our  surpluses  are  gone.  We 
have  6  months'  supply  of  wheat  before 
the  next  cr(«>,  some  feed  grains  and  that 
is  it  Gone  are  the  caves  full  of  butter. 
cheese,  and  dried  milk.  There  is  no  rice 
or  soybeans  to  spare.  Were  the  United 
States  to  be  hit  with  a  drought  of  ma- 
jor proportions  there  would  be  hungry 
people  all  over  the  world— even  here  hi 
America. 

Another  factor  at  work  during  this 
I>eriod  is  the  decrease  In  farm  acreage, 
which  deserves  some  additional 
comment. 

In  1956  America's  total  harvested 
acreage  was  89.595,000  acres.  Including 
all  commodities.  In  1964 — the  last  year 
in  which  complete  statistics  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture — 
there  were  664K>9,000  acres  harvested.  A 
decline  of  nearly  8%  million  acres.  Now, 
some  part  of  that  acreage  was  retired 
voluntarily  by  farmers  in  conjimction 
with  USDA  programs.  Other  acreage 
was  converted  from  farmland  to  other 
purposes,  which  is  unreclaimable  for 
farming.  We  cannot  tear  down  the 
highways  and  housing  developments,  the 
shopping  centers,  the  bowling  alleys 
which  have  been  built  on  once  fertile 
farmland. 

All  this  assumes  importance  only  if  we 
agree  that  increased  production  is  be- 
coming a  matter  of  some  concern.  Ac- 
cording to  authorities  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  less  developed  nations 
cannot  be  expected  to  begin  meeting  their 
own  food  needs  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  difDculties  that 
arise  when  drought  strikes  and  causes 
famine  In  such  a  large  nation  as  India. 
And  I  think  most  of  us  must  realize  that 
even  the  mighty  nations,  such  as  Russia 
and  China,  cannot  feed  themselves,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  food  production  of  the 
Western  World,  they  would  be  starving 
today.  We  have  committed  ourselves  to 
help  feed  the  people  of  ths  world;  friend 
and  foe  alike  in  the  past,  and  I  believe  we 


will  continue  to  do  so  In  the  future,  tik 
commitments,  both  formal  and  monl, 
which  we  have  to  aid  these  nations  and 
these  people,  demand  that  we  do  every- 
thing possible.  If  our  actual  stored  i«- 
serves  are  depleted,  there  are  still  the 
reserves  of  land.  Umd  never  cultivated 
and  land  cultivated  and  retired,  but  still 
available  for  farming.  These  can,  when 
the  situation  warrants,  be  brought  back 
Into  cultivation.  They  are  the  world's 
last  major  hope  if  man  is  not  to  face  star- 
vatlon  in  our  lifetime.  In  fact,  we  ait 
not  even  producing  enough  to  meet  tbe 
demands  upon  us  today.  We  could  pro- 
duce and  export  more  rice,  more  wheu, 
more  dairy  products  for  dollars. 

The  skeptic  may  insist  that  technology 
will  take  care  of  everything.  That 
mechanization,  automation,  chemistry, 
and  the  blolcwical  sciences  will  provide 
the  answers.  But  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  that  our  dwindling  farm  popula- 
tion presents  a  threat  to  the  world  second 
only  to  atomic  warfare.  An  acre  of  land 
can  only  grow  so  much  wheat,  or  rice. 
A  dairy  cow  can  only  produce  so  much 
milk.  We  may  not  have  reached  the  lim- 
its of  efficient  farming  yet,  but  we  are 
coming  close  to  reaching  them.  There 
must  unavoidably  come  a  day  when  the 
equation  of  skilled  farm  personnel,  using 
the  best  techniques  and  all  the  available 
land  does  not  produce  enough.  But  that 
day  might  be  tomorrow,  unless  there  are 
skilled  farmers  and  farmworkers  around. 
And.  if  presait  trends  continue  unabated, 
they  simply  will  not  be  there. 

We  must  begin  reversing  these  trends 
now.  We  must  make  farming  a  respect- 
able and  profitable  business  for  more 
than  ivat  the  few.  We  must  begin  to 
provide  the  labor  pool  of  proud,  weU-pald 
farmworkers  who  will  man  all  the  f arms, 
drive  the  equipment,  use  all  the  newest 
techniques.  We  must  begin  these  things 
today  while  there  is  still  time.  And,  I 
respectfully  submit  that  the  beginning 
of  all  these  things  can  be  found  in  the 
passage  pf  H  Jl.  13712,  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  to  include  this  Na- 
tion's farmworkers  under  a  minimum 
wage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  want  to 
say  I  have  a  very  special  interest  In  this 
today.  I  am  a  manufacturer  and  I  make 
a  great  many  products.  But  I  caimot 
sell  anjrthlng  to  anybody  who  earns  $1 
an  hour  and  I  can  sell  very  little  to  any- 
body who  makes  $1.40  an  hour. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  this  bill  with 
the  reservation  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  or  fast  enough.  I  think  we 
-should  be  grateful  for  the  provisions 
that  the  subcommittee  wrote,  and  we 
must  act  uiKm  them  now.  In  the  future 
we  will  need  to  do  more,  but  we  must 
do  this  now  or  there  will  be  no  future. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dkht]  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.    I  yield  to  the  gentlemaa 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  sun  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  will  recall  the  colloquy  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  when  this  bill 
wsts  before  us. 

At  that  time  I  said  there  was  a  change 
in  the  bill  from  the  original  bill  which 
was  filed  and  reported  by  your  conunlt- 
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Calif CMnla. 


with  the 

answer  I 

Committee 

ihusetts. 
the  answer 


tee  when  the  gentleman  troE  t 
llr.  Roosevelt,  was  chairman 

I  am  referring  to  page  8.  tnes  9  to  16 
(tf  tbe  bill  as  it  was  beforij  the  Rules 
Committee.  Does  this  retairl  the  exist- 
ing exonption  for  amusemerit  or  recre- 
ational establishments,  sucli  as  amuse- 
ment parks,  sports  events, !  parimutuel 
racing,  sport  boating  or  flshl^,  and  sim- 
ilar activities,  so  long  as  sudh  establish- 
ments meet  one  of  the  seaf^qnal  definl- 
\Ums  set  out  in  lines  11  to  16?|  | 

In  the  Conunittee  on  Ru^es  you  told 
me  that  that  was  correct  i^d  it  was 
agreed  that  we  would  spell  lit  out  in  the 
Record  here  at  this  time  and  further  that 
you  were  going  to  check  on  this  with  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Ur.  DENT.    I  have  ch 
Department  of  Labor.     _. 
gave  to  the  gentleman  in  th 
on  Rules  still  holds. 

Mr.      O'NEILL      of 
Would  the  gentleman  explkuii  uic  wuwer 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Rxcjoso  at  this 
time?  [I 

Mr.  DENT.  There  is  an  eMemptlon  if 
they  meet  one  of  the  seasonal  criteria 
now  contained  hi  the  bill  on; page  36. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  MassaUiusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  { ' 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,!  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Phehsghuysin]. 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman!  from  Cali- 
fonUa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  br  l(!f  question 
about  the  coverage  of  the  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  tha  ;l\mder  title 
n  of  this  bill,  the  provisions  of  the  act 
pertaining  to  both  the  minimum  wage 
•nd  overtime  protection  will  be  extended 
to  certain  hidustrles  inclijiding  the 
laundry  and  drycleanlng  indiistry. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  underst&ding  that 
the  removal  of  the  laundryl  exemption 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  present 
exemption  of  outside  salesmen  in  the  in- 
dustry? i 

Mr.  BELL.  That  is  my  unq^rstanding 
Ihat  is  correct.  1 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN.    I 
gentleman.  T 

Mr.  BELL.    Mr.  Chalrmaii,  -  „ .- 

minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

tMr.GoODELLl.  li 

Mr.   QOODELL.    Mr.   Chi^an.   let 

BW  first  indicate  that  whejithe  time 
cones  to  read  the  bill,  I  will  olfer  several 
■nendments,  I  will  support  several  other 
•mendments.  but  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
legislation,  whether  these  amendments 
PM8  or  not.  I  believe  we  nave  made 
•wniflcant  Improvements  in  tl 
«tace  it  came  out  of  the  co 
M,  and  I  believe  on  the  wi 
«ood  piece  of  legislation.  j 

Let  me  first  say  that  therfe,  ^^  ^«^- 
oons  under  this  legislation  that  need 
wlflcation.  First,  we  are  including  for 
me  first  time  tipped  employees,  pertlcu- 
«rly  in  industries  such  as  moitpls,  hotels, 
wd  restam-ants.  Tipped  employees  pre- 
■Dt  unique  problems.  In  Uh  past  we 
we  excluded  virtually  alllQllied  on- 
WVees,  partly  because  we  hlipe  no  fair 
ttd  simple  way  of  covering  fiiem.  Un- 
'ff  the  present  proposal  lapped  em- 
wwees  will  be  credited  hi  part  if  there 


thank  the 
I  yield  10 


I  proposal 

ittee  last 

Die  it  is  a 

are  ques- 


ts proof  that  they  actually  receive  the 
tips.  If  the  employees  actually  receive 
the  tips,  the  onployer  can  credit  up  to  35 
percent  of  the  minimum  wage  the  first 
year.  This  means  that,  with  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  restaxnvnt,  hotel,  and 
motel  workers  starting  at  $1,  onployees 
can  be  credited  with  35  cents  worth  of 
tips  If  they  receive  35  cents  worth  of  tips 
per  hour. 

However,  if  an  onployee  should  clearly 
receive  $1  or  $1.50  an  hour  in  tips,  the 
full  amoimt  could  not  be  credited.  The 
maximum  that  could  be  credited  is  35 
cents  an  hour. 

I  believe  this  is  an  imfair  situatloiL 
We  provide  in  the  bill  that  the  employee 
can  i^peal  if  he  does  not  actually  receive 
35  cents  an  hour  in  tips,  but  we  do  not 
provide  that  the  employer  can  appeal  if 
the  employee  receives  a  great  deal  more 
than  35  cents  an  hour  in  tips.     . 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
provide  credit  of  tips  received,  provided 
the  employer  csm  show  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  the  actual  amount 
of  tips  received.  Obviously,  if  these  tips, 
combined  with  whatever  wage  Is  i»ld, 
exceed  the  minlmtmi,  this  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  act 

Another  sonendment  that  I  shall  offer 
will  attempt  to  meet  a  very  peculiar  and 
imlque  problem  of  the  seasonal  proces- 
sors. For  years  and  years  we  have  had 
the  overtime  exemption  tram  the  law 
with  reference  to  seascmal  processors. 
There  are  a  great  many  of  these  that  are 
small  operators  who  process  multiple 
commodities,  one  after  another. 

For  example,  they  start  processing  peas 
in  New  York  State  on  June  20,  or  so,  and 
move  into  cherries,  green  beards,  carrots, 
beets,  com,  tomatoes,  then  apples  and 
grapes  when  you  get  near  the  frost  sea- 
son, up  until  the  frost  season.  This 
means  that  many  small  processors  will 
be  steadily  receiving  different  commodi- 
ties on  which  they  will  have  a  premium 
requirement  of  speed,  with  peak  days  and 
peak  weeks  for  labor. 

The  exemption  in  the  present  law  is 
designed  to  meet  this  particular  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  very  clear,  looking  at  the  situa- 
tions that  exist  in  the  various  States, 
that  this  is  not  a  single  region  or  a  sin- 
gle State  problem.  It  pervades  the  whole 
country  and  the  whole  Industry  as  far  as 
processing  is  concerned.  I  think  it  needs 
no  particular  emphasis  that  significant 
crops  must  be  processed  within  hours 
after  harvest. 

Some  people  have  said  that  because  we 
have  mechanicaJ  harvesting  equipment 
this  makes  the  problem  of  perishable 
commodities  much  easier.  Unfortunate- 
ly, no  matter  how  we  harvest  the  com- 
modity, it  still  must  be  carmed  or  frozen 
within  hours  of  the  harvesting.  Ar^  at- 
tempt to  hold  these  crops,  by  either  bulk 
freezing  or  cold  storage,  or  a  variety  of 
chemical  treatments,  results  in  addi- 
tional processing  costs  which  will,  of 
course,  mean  increased  prices  of  prod- 
ucts. 

In  most  Instances  the  attempt  to  hold 
off  the  canning  and  processing  period 
ends  up  with  the  loss  of  quality,  texture, 
flavor,  and  nutrients,  as  well  as  waste. 


All  of  this  means  that  in  the  process- 
ing industry  they  must  move  quickly. 
They  must  use  overtime  labor  in  short 
peak  periods  with  each  commodity.  1 
intend  to  offer  an  suaendment  to  try  to 
modify  this  situation  and  meet  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  present  law  permits  two  14-wedc 
exemptions,  one  of  them  with  12  hours 
per  day  and  56  hours  per  week  ceilings. 
The  other  one  Is  unlimited.  I  will  seek 
to  restore,  at  least  In  part,  these  exemp- 
tions. 

If  I  might,  I  would  Uke  to  have  the 
attention  for  Just  a  moment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvania.  I  had  dis- 
cussed several  matters  with  him.  These 
are  matters  of  legislative  history  that  I 
think  we  should  make  clear  here  today 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  administer 
this  act. 

First,  where  an  employer  provides 
board — including  meals — lodging  or 
other  facilities,  there  has  been  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  value  of  these  could  be 
credited  as  part  of  an  employee's  wage. 
At  various  times  the  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  whether  board  and  lodging 
provided  at  the  convenience  of  the  em- 
ployer was  a  part  of  wage  or  not.  I  have 
before  me  a  letter,  addressed  to  another 
party,  dated  April  27,  1966,  from  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Division, 
signed  by  Mr.  Clarence  T.  Lundqulst,  the 
Administrator,  which  I  include  at  this 
point: 

ThiB  la  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  AprU  B, 
1966,  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  concerning 
the  allowance  for  meala  In  the  definition  at 
"wage"  under  section  3(m)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  aa  it  would  apply  to  restaurant 
workers  If  HJl.  13713  Is  enacted. 

The  reasonable  cost  to  an  employer  of 
board  (Including  meala),  lodging,  and  other 
faculties  furnished  to  his  employees  la  pres- 
ently Included  as  part  of  the  minimum  wage 
if  the  employer  cuatomarlly  furnishes  them 
to  his  employees,  when  the  inclusion  of  such 
facilities  as  part  of  wages  Is  not  prohibited 
by  the  terms  of  a  bona  fide  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement.  Tbe  inclusion  in  wages 
of  "other  fadUtles"  Is  authorized  omy  If  It 
can  be  determined  that  such  faculties  are  not 
primarily  for  the  benefit  or  convenleiMjs  of 
the  employer.  Tour  letter  indicates  you  have 
been  misinformed  as  to  the  Department's 
position  on  board  and  lodging.  We  do  not 
in  any  case  amsider  an  employee's  meals  ctu- 
tomarily  fumithed  by  an  employer  to  be 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  employer: 
Our  position  la  In  accord  with  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company  v.  Joint  Council,  166  F.  ad  26, 
and  cases  cited  therein.  The  kinds  of  facul- 
ties which  have  been  found  to  be  "prlmartly 
for  the  benefit  or  convenience  of  the  em- 
ployer" Include  such  Items  as  tools  of  the 
trade  and  other  materials  and  services  inci- 
dental to  carrying  on  the  employer's  busi- 
ness, the  cost  of  any  oonttruction  by  and  for 
the  employer,  and  the  cost  of  uniformt  and 
of  their  laundering,  where  the  nature  of  the 
btislneas  requires  the  employee  to  wear  a 
umfonn. 

In  lieu  of  this  method  of  measuring  costs, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorised  to  detsr- 
mine  the  fair  value  of  board.  lodging,  and 
other  facilities  for  defined  classes  of  workers 
In  defined  areas  based  on  average  cost  to  the 
employer  or  groups  of  employers,  or  on  aver- 
age value  to  groups  of  employees  or  on  other 
appropriate  measures  of  fair  value.  These 
methods  of  crediting  meals  In  the  minimiiiw 
wage  would  be  ai^Ucable  to  newly  covered 
restaurant  workers  If  HJEL  18713  Is  enactsd. 
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W«.ax«  «Dcla«liig  Pan  681  of  tlM  Code  of 
FBdtnl  Il«culatioiu— Oetcnnloatlona  under 
and  InterpreUtlons  of  Section  3(m)  of  the 
nur  Laljor  Standards  Act — for  yotir  Informa- 
tion* "^ 
Sincerely  jroun, 

I  would  emt^utflze  the  Administrator 
is  saying  that  In  no  case  does  he  con- 
sider the  question  of  whether  meals  or 
lodglnc  are  provided  prlmarUy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employer,  and  he  does 
give  credit  for  these  as  part  of  the  wage, 
to  be  am)lled  toward  the  minif»mni  wage. 

I  woulid  ask  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, as  a  matter  of  legislative  his- 
tory, If  he  agrees  with  the  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  Administrator  and  the  state- 
ments I  have  made  with  reference  to 
these  problems. 

Mr.  DENT.  Tee:  and  the  bill  does  not 
change  the  present  considerations  for 
such  items.  Wages  are  declared  to  in- 
clude the  reasonable  cost  to  the  employer 
of  f  umUhlng  such  employees  with  board, 
lodging  and  other  facilities,  and  covering 
the  entire  matter  that  was  discussed  by 
ttie  gentleman  on  the  floor.  That  Is 
part  of  the  law  as  it  Is  now.  We  are 
making  no  change. 

lix.  OOODELL.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

I  assume  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia TMr.  Bill],  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  also  agrees 
with  this  Interpretation. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  concur. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
Is  one  other  major  point  which  I  believe 
requires  some  discussion  and  clarifica- 
tion. 

When  gratuities  are  compulsory,  when 
they  are  imtxised  by  an  employer  as  a 
compulsory  service  charge,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  ruled  that  the 
amount  distributed  to  the  employees  Is 
wages,  not  tips.  I  shall,  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  place  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  rulings  to  this  effect  In  the 
Ricoas. 

These  rulings  were  made  with  ref- 
erence to  the  question  of  how  much 
contribution  of  tax  was  due  from  the 
employer  and  the  onployee  in  these 
instances. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
additional  minutes  td  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OOOOEZiL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  give  two  or  three  specific 
examples  in  which  the  Service  made 
these  rulings. 

I  read  from  section  3131,  "Defini- 
tions": 

•■enow  91 1  a.— fmriNiTioNB  [rsmntAL  insttk- 

AlfCB  CX>l<TaiBTmON8  ACT  J 

Hey.  Rul.  8«-74:  "So-caUed  'gr»tultlee' 
collected  by  a  club  turough  nuindatay 
chargM  added  to  Ita  members'  bllla  are  serv- 
U»  cbargea.  rather  than  Upa.  for  Federal  em- 
ploym«nt  tax  pnrpoeea." 

Advice  haa  been  requested  whether 
■mounts  which  a  club  collects  through  man- 
datory charges  added  to  Its  members'  bills 
and  which  it  subsequently  disburses  to  Its 
smployees  with  their  wages  may  be  treated 
by  the  club  as  tips  for  purposes  of  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Oontrlbutlona  Act  and  the 
OoUecUom  of  Ixtoome  Tlax  at  Source  on  Wages 
(ohaptara  31  and  34.  zaspectlTely.  snbttUe  C. 
iBtamal  RsTeaue  Code  of  18M) . 


The  club  In  the  Instant  case  operates  on 
a  charge  basis  only  and  does  not  permit  di- 
rect tipping.  Its  members  are  billed  for  serv- 
ices, and  mandatory  "gratuities"  are  added. 
The  "gratulUes"  are  then  dUbursed  with  the 
employees'  wages.  The  club  has  In  the  past 
treated  the  "gratuities"  as  service  charges 
subject  to  all  the  Federal  employment  taxes. 
Including  income  tax  withholding.  The 
question  presented  reqiilres  a  determination 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  as  amended  by  section  313  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  19QS  (Public 
Law  8&-e7.  J\Uy  80,  1965,  IMS.  1966-42.  9, 
at  page  16),  whether  the  club  may  now  treat 
the  "gratuities"  as  tips,  and  whether  the  club 
Is  thus  relieved  from  liability  for  the  em- 
ployer taxes  imposed  by  the  Federal  Insvir- 
ance  Contributions  Act. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  con- 
sistently differentiated  tips  or  gratuities  paid 
directly  and  voluntarily  to  an  employee  by  a 
oustomfsr  of  the  employer  from  so-caUed 
"gratuities"  which  actually  are  mandatory 
charges  added  to  a  c\istomer's  bill.  Under 
rulings  heretofore  published,  a  mandatory 
charge  added  to  a  bill  is  not  a  tip  or  gratuity. 

In  S.S.T.  145,  C.B.  1937-1.  443,  the  Service 
held  that  where  a  club  does  not  permit  the 
tipping  of  employees  but  in  lieu  thereof  adds 
10  preoent  to  the  cafe  charges  against  its 
members'  accounts  and  disburses  the  added 
amovmts  monthly  to  the  club's  waitM's.  the 
suma  so  disbiu'sed  are  wages.  The  addition 
of  the  10  percent  is  an  arbitrary  charge  set 
by  the  club  which  the  member  must  pay. 
The  amount  Is  clearly,  therefore,  not  a 
gratuity. 

In  Revenue  Ruling  67-397,  C.B.  1967-2,  628, 
the  Service  held  that  amounts  which  cus- 
tomers are  required  to  pay  to  a  hotel  as  serv- 
Ica  charges  for  using  the  hotel's  dining  facil- 
ities and  which  the  hotel  later  disburses  to 
its  waiters  and  other  employees  are  wages 
for  Federal  employment  tax  purposes.  The 
customer  has  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and 
for  that  reason  the  amount  is  not  a  tip  or 
gratuity. 

In  Revenue  Ruling  69-262,  C.B.  1969-2,  216, 
the  Service  ampllfled  Revenue  Ruling  57-397 
to  state  that  where  negotiations  between  a 
hotel  and  a  customer  for  the  use  of  the 
hotel's  banquet  facilities  are  not  restricted  to 
the  cost  of  meals  and  beverages  but  also  in- 
elude  or  contemplate  additional  amounts  for 
distribution  to  employees  of  the  hotel,  then 
the  amoimts  so  distributed  are  not  tips  or 
gratuities  but  are  wages  for  Federal  employ- 
ment tax  purposes.  Including  Income  tax 
withholding.  The  Revenue  Ruling  stated 
further  : 

"To  constitute  a  'tip'  in  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted meaning  of  the  term,  it  is  Inherent 
in  the  nature  thereof  that  certain  funda- 
mental characteristics  be  present.  It  must 
be  presented  by  the  customer  free  from  com- 
pulsion; he  must  have  the  unrestricted  right 
to  determine  the  amount  thereof;  and  such 
amount  should  not  be  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiation or  dictated  by  employer  policy.  Gen- 
erally, the  customer  has  the  right  to  deter- 
mine precisely  who  shaU  be  the  recipient  of 
his  generosity.  The  absence  of  any  of  these 
factors  creates  a  serious  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  payment  Is  really  a  tip  and  indicates  that 
it  is  in  fact  a  service  charge  for  the  use  of 
certain  facilities." 

nps  or  gratulUes  paid  before  1966  directly 
to  an  employee  by  a  customer  of  an  employer 
and  not  accoimted  for  by  the  employee  to 
the  employer,  although  includible  in  the  em- 
ployee's groin  income,  were  not  wages  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  employment  taxes.  Un- 
der section  6063(a)  of  the  Code,  an  employee 
who  receives  cash  tips  amounting  to  t30  or 
more  m  any  calendar  month  after  1966.  in 
the  course  of  bis  smployment  by  an  employer, 
must  report  the  tips  to  the  employer  by 
furnishing  one  or  more  written  statsmanta 
not  later  than  the  10th  day  following  the 
month  at  receipt.   The  employer  moat  with- 


hold the  employee  taxes  under  the  Federtl 
Insurance  Contributions  Act  and  the  inconu 
tax  on  the  reported  tips  from  wages  of  the 
employee  (other  than  tips)  under  the  em- 
ployer's control  or  from  other  funds  made 
available  for  this  purpose  by  the  employs*. 
Tips  received  after  1965  are  not  subject  to 
the  employer  taxes  Imposed  by  the  Fedosl 
Insurance  Contributions  Act. 

The  congressional  Intent  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  on  and  after  January  1,  iggs 
of  so-caUed  "gratuities"  which  actually  an 
service  charges  of  the  tyi)e  the  Service  hai 
consistently  held  to  be  wages  is  expressed  la 
the  Conference  Report  on  Public  Law  89-07 
(H.  Rept.  682.  89th  Cong.,  LR3.  1966-42,  86. 
at  page  74)  as  follows: 

"Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  313  of  the  bill  are  to  apply 
with  respect  to  all  tips  received  by  employees 
after  1965  Including  those  which  under  ex- 
isting law  would  have  been  covered  for  sodsl 
security  tax  purp>ose8  by  reason  of  being  ac- 
counted for  by  the  employee  to  the  employer. 
The  provisions  of  section  313  of  the  bill,  of 
course,  do  not  apply  to  amounts  which,  al- 
though denominated  tips,  constitute  wagei 
under  present  law  Irrespective  of  whether 
accounted  for  by  the  employee  to  his  em- 
ployer." 

Under  the  "present  law"  referred  to  In  the 
Conference  Report  (that  is,  the  law  in  effect 
before  1966).  service  charges  collected  frotn 
members  or  customers  and  distributed  be- 
fore 1966  to  employees  are  wages,  and  not 
tips,  under  the  rulings  published  In  SAT. 
146  and  Revenue  Rulings  57-397  and  59-352, 
referred  to  above.  The  charges  continue  to 
be  wages,  and  not  tips,  under  the  Code  as 
amended  by  the  1968  amendments.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  club  in  the. Instant  case  may 
not  treat  the  "gratuities"  it  collects,  through 
mandatory  charges,  as  tips  for  Federal  em- 
ployment tax  purposes,  and  the  club  is  not 
relieved  from  liability  for  the  employer  taxes. 
The  club  should  continue  to  treat  these 
amounts  as  service  charges  which  are  wages 
subject  to  both  the  employee  and  employer 
taxes  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contii- 
butlons  Act,  to  the  employer  tax  under  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act,  and  to  In- 
come tax  withholding. 

The  additions  and  amendments  made  to 
the  Code  by  the  provisions  of  section  313  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 
have  no  effect  on  S.S.T.  145,  Revenue  Ruling 
67-397  or  Revenue  Ruling  69-262,  referred 
to  above. 

Rev.  Rul.  66-76:  "The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  answers  various  questions  concerning 
the  treatment  and  reporting  of  tips  under 
the   Federal   Insurance   Contributions  Act" 

Various  questions  have  been  presented  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  relative  to  the 
treatment  and  reporting  of  tips  under  the 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  (chap- 
ter 21,  subtiUe  C.  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964),  as  amended  by  section  313  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1966,  Public 
Law  89-97,  I.Rja.  1965-42,  9.  The  questions 
presented  and  answers  thereto  follow: 

Questions  1  and  2. — Assume  that  during 
1966  and  before  the  end  of  that  year  an  em- 
ployee has  received  "wages"  paid  b^^hls  em- 
ployer In  the  amount  of  $6,000  andfhas  re- 
ceived cash  tips  (from  cust<Mners  of  his  sm- 
ployer)  In  the  amount  of  •1.600.  If  the  em- 
ployer continues  to  pay  additional  wages  to 
the  employee  In  1966,  Is  the  employer  liable 
for  the  employer  taxes  on  the  additional  pay- 
ments to  the  employee  over  and  above  the 
$8,(X)0  and  up  to  the  annual  wage  llmltatioa 
of  $6,600  during  1966?  Is  the  employee  lUbls 
for  the  employes  taxes  on  these  addltlonsl 
paymentsf 

Antwera  to  Quettions  1  and  2. — After  1068 
tha  term  "wages",  as  defined  In  the  Act.  in- 
cludes certain  tips  for  purposes  of  the  em- 
ployee taxes  but  not  for  purposes  of  the  em- 
ployer taxes.    Under  these  facts  the  employer 
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Uunirs  Uabllity  for  employer  Ihxbs  on  the  first 
$6,000  of  wages  he  pays  to  the  employee  In 
1066.  but  the  tips  received  by  the  employee 
tis  not  subject  to  the  employer  taxes.  The 
employee  taxes  apply  to  the  first  $6,600  of 
mges,  Including  tips,  recel\(4d  by  the  em- 
ployee (that  Is,  the  first  $5,0<M  received  from 
the  employer  and  the  $1,600  tits).  The  addi- 
tional payments  made  by  tliJ  employer  are 
not  subject  to  employee  taxjee.  Stated  dif- 
ferently, tips  count  against j  the  $6,600  an- 
nual limitation  of  wages  8ubJ|BCt  to  the  em- 
ployee taxes,  but  the  employler's  liability  for 
employer  taxes  on  wages  tbntlnues  until 
^nges  other  than  tips  tota^ 
year. 

Questions  3  and  4. — 3.  If 
oelves  $40  In  cash  tips  dl 
tomers  of  his  employer  dur 
and  reports  the  $40  to  his 
the  first  10  days  of  April,  si 
reported  by  the  employer  It 
Form  941.  Employer's  Quart«ly  Federal  Tax 
Return,  for  the  first  quarter  at  1966  or  for  the 
■econd  quarter  of  1966?  4.  U  any  employee 
receives  $80  in  tips  dvirlng  March  1966  and 
reports  $50  of  this  amount  tp  his  employer 
on  March  25  and  reports  thi  balance  of  $30 
to  his  employer  on  April  9,  \^ben  should  the 
employer  report  these  tips?    | 

Answers  to  Questions  3  md  4. — Tips  re- 
ported by  an  employee  to  hla  employer  in  a 
written  statement  as  required  by  section  6063 
(s)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Oode  of  1964  are 
deemed  to  be  paid  to  the  smployee  at  the 
time  the  written  statement  lis  furnished  to 
the  employer.  (If  a  written  ^iatement  is  not 
furnished,  the  tips  are  deet 
the  time  the  tips  are  actually 
employee.)  Under  section 
Code,  an  employee  who 
amounting  to  $20  or  more 
month  after  1966,  In  the 
ployment  by  an  employer,  tnust  report  the 
tips  to  the  employer  by  fuj-^lshlng  one  or 
more  written  statements  not  later  than  the 
10th  day  following  the  month  of  receipt. 

In  question  3  the  tips  received  in  March 
and  reported  during  the  flfvt  10  days  of 
April  should  be  treated  as  paid  to  the  em- 
ployee in  April.  These  tips  should  be  in- 
cluded In  the  return  of  the  employer  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1966.  ! 

In  question  4  the  $50  reported  on  March 
25  should  be  treated  as  If  paid  on  that  date 
and  should  be  included  In  tfte  return  of  the 
employer  for  the  first  quart^f.  The  balance 
of  (30  should  be  treated  as  If  paid  when  re- 
ported, on  April  9,  and  shonlld  be  Included 
in  the  return  for  the  second  quarter. 

Question  5. — ThU  question  relates  to  sec- 
Uon  3121(a)  (12)  (B)  of  the  Act,  under  which 
cash  tips  actually  received  by  an  employee  in 
any  calendar  month  In  the  dcjurse  of  his  em- 
ployment are  not  taxable  wiges  unless  the 
amount  is  $20  or  more.  Mssume  that  In 
March  1966  an  employee  MtuaUy  receives 
$31  in  cash  tips  from  his  enjployer's  custom- 
ers, and  that  In  making  Written  reports 
thereof  to  his  employer  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 6053 (n)  of  the  Code,  t)he  employee  re- 
ports $20  on  March  31  andl  1111  on  April  6. 
To  what  amount  do  the  employee  taxes  ap- 
ply? I  i 

Answer  to  Question  5. — ^Odder  these  facts 
the  employee  taxes  apply  t«  the  entire  $81. 
The  exclusion  provided  by  i  section  3121(a) 
(12)  (B)  of  the  Act  does  ndt  apply,  because 
the  amount  of  cash  tips  actjually  received  in 
March  was  $31.  Assuming  I  that  these  were 
the  only  tips  received  by  tha  employee  in  the 
course  of  his  employment,  the  employer 
would  report  $20  In  his  retMm  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1966  and  $11  in  4l^  return  for  the 
Mcond  qviarter  of  1966. 

26  CFR  31. 3121(b) -3:   X^iployment 
Ices  performed  after  1964.     li 

Servioee  performed  in  tlis  United  States 
2  residents  of  Canada.  S^e  Rev.  RiU.  66- 
7T,  page  18. 


36  CTR  31.3iai(d)-l:  Who  are  employees. 
(Also  Sections  1441,  3806.  3401;  1.1441-1, 
1.1441-3,  ai.8306(l)-l.  81.3401(c)-l.) 

Rev.  Rul.  6'^76:  "A  and  B.  citizens  of  In- 
dia, are  in  the  United  States  receiving  train- 
ing tinder  a  program  conducted  by  a  United 
States  corporation.  The  training  covers  most 
phases  of  the  company's  work  at  Its  plant 
In  India  at  which  both  A  and  B  expect  to  be 
employed  after  their  training.  It  Includes 
performing  services  of  the  same  type  and  un- 
der the  same  conditions  as  regular  employ- 
ees In  the  company's  United  States  plant- 
it's  training  program  will  last  more  than  2 
years  and  H's  will  last  about  8  months. 
Held,  A  and  B  are  employees  of  the  company 
under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions 
Act  and  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
with  respect  to  these  services.  A's  wages  are 
subject  to  withholding  under  section  3402 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  where- 
as B's  wages  are  subject  to  withholding  under 
section  1441  of  the  Code." 

Advice  has  been  requested  whether  the 
individuals  described  below  are  employees 
for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act,  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act,  and  the  Collection  of  Income  Tax 
at  Source  on  Wages  (chapters  21,  23,  24,  re- 
spectively, subtitle  C,  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954). 

A  and  B  are  citizens  of  India  who  are  In 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing training  under  a  program  conducted  by 
a  United  States  corporation.  In  connection 
with  their  training,  both  A  and  B  perform 
services  at  the  company's  plant  In  the  United 
States.  They  are  both  apprentice  engineers 
and  perform  the  same  type  of  services  as  any 
of  the  other  apprentice  engineers  in  the 
company's  plant.  They  work  regular  hours 
and  follow  the  same  routine  as  the  other  en- 
gineers. The  company  exercises  the  same 
control  and  guidance  over  them  as  it  does 
over  regular  employees  doing  the  same  type 
of  work. 

A  is  paid  a  monthly  salary  for  his  services. 
His  training  In  the  United  States  Is  ex- 
pected to  last  at  least  2  years.  B  Is  paid  at 
an  hourly  rate  for  his  services.  His  training 
program  in  the  United  States  Is  expected  to 
be  of  approximately  8  months  duration.  Be- 
fore coming  to  the  United  States,  B  was  em- 
ployed at  the  company's  plant  In  India. 

Although  A  and  B  are  not  obligated  to 
work  at  the  company's  plant  In  India  follow- 
ing completion  of  their  training,  the  fact 
that  their  training  programs  are  directed  to 
that  end  and  cover  most  phases  of  the  com- 
pany's work  at  that  plant  Indicates  that  they 
expect  to  do  so.  Neither  A  nor  B  Is  in  the 
United  States  under  an  "F"  or  "J"  visa  with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  101(a)  (16)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended. 

Whether  or  not  the  individuals  described 
above  are  employees  for  Federal  employment 
tax  purposes  depends  upon  whether  they 
have  the  status  of  employees  under  the  usu- 
al common  law  rules.  Guides  for  determin- 
ing that  status  are  found  in  three  substan- 
tially similar  sections  of  the  Employment 
Tax  Regulations,  sections  31.8121(d) -1(c), 
31.3306(1)-1,  and  31.3401(c)-l. 

The  facts  i»'esented  In  this  case  establish 
that  the  company  exercises,  or  has  the  right 
to  exercise,  such  direction  and  control  over 
both  A  and  B  In  the  performance  of  their 
services  as  is  necessary  to  establish  the  rela- 
tionship of  employer  and  employee  under 
the  usual  oonunon  law  rulea.  Accordingly. 
A  and  B  are  employees  of  the  company  for 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Insurance  Ooatrlbu- 
tlons  Act  and  the  Federal  Unonployment 
Tax  Act. 

Considering  the  length  and  nature  of  A'a 
stay  In  the  United  States,  In  the  light  of  the 
applicable  regulations  and  the  principle  set 
forth  in  Revenue  Ruling  64-87.  C.B.  1954-1, 
158,  A  la  treated  as  a  resident  alien  whose 


wages  are  subject  to  wltbholdliig  under  aeo- 

tlon  3402  of  the  Code. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  B  Intends  to  remain  in  the  United 
States  for  only  about  8  months,  B's  status 
will  be  that  of  a  nonresident  alien  engaged 
in  trade  or  business  within  the  United  States 
through  the  performance  of  personal  serv- 
ices In  this  country.  His  compensation  for 
services  performed  will  be  fixed  or  deter- 
minable annual  or  periodical  Income  itoax 
sources  within  the  United  States  and,  there- 
fore, will  be  subject  to  withholding  und«r 
section  1441  of  the  Code  at  the  r^te  of  30 
percent  on  the  gross  amount  thereof.  How- 
ever, in  computing  the  amount  of  tax  to  be 
withheld  at  the  source,  the  benefit  of  the 
personal  exemption  of  $600  may  be  allowed, 
prorated  upon  the  basis  of  $1.70  per  day 
for  the  period  of  employment  during  any 
portion  of  which  labor  or  personal  services 
are  performed  within  the  United  States  by 
such  alien.  See  section  1.1441-8(e)(a)  of 
the  Income  Tax  Regulations. 

It  Is  extremely  important  that  the 
service  charges  referred  to  be  handled 
the  same  way  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  by  the  wage  and  hour  [>eo- 
ple  so  far  as  the  interpretation  is  con- 
cerned. I  would  hope  that  we  could 
have  a  legislative  history  here  In  agree- 
ment that  this  is  our  Intent. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OOODEXL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  rulings  follow  the 
theory  and  practice  that  anything 
charged  to  a  customer  necessarily  has 
to  be  the  business  of  the  employer,  be- 
cause the  employer  sets  that  charge.  All 
i«staurants,  when  they  price  their  meals 
to  a  customer,  have  included  within  the 
price  a  service  charge  for  services  ren- 
dered, "nils  type  of  an  employer,  in  order 
to  not  confuse  the  issue  of  tips,  has  added 
a  service  charge  for  the  extra  services 
given  by  the  waitress  or  waiter,  and 
then  In  turn  i>ays  it  back  to  them  either 
in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  because  he 
establishes  a  wage  that  he  pcors  them. 
The  amount  of  the  extra  service  charge 
does  not  determine  the  full  amount  of  the 
wage.  It  will  not  interfere  with  the  inir- 
pose  of  this  act,  which  Is  Interested  only 
In  having  fm  employee  receive  a  spedfled 
minimum  reimbursement  for  services, 
whether  it  comes  from  tips  or  ftom 
wages.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  see 
that  It  Is  paid. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. In  effect  we  are  saying  that 
when  a  flat  service  charge  Is  made  the 
amount  that  Is  then  disbursed  to  the 
employees  from  the  fund  is  wages  to  the 
employees. 

Mr.  DENT.  Thai,  has  been  determined 
by  rulings  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice already. 

Mr.  OOODELL.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DEarr.  l  beUeve  It  is  the  Une  fol- 
lowed by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion on  the  question  of  what  was  turned 
in  as  tips  and  what  was  turned  in  t>y 
the  employer  as  wages  paid. 

I  am  sure  another  department  of  the 
Oos'emment  would  follow  that  precedent 
set  by  these  two. 

Mr.  OOODEUL.  I  think  that  is  the 
result,  and  we  ought  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  in  the  Rxoohd  that  we  in- 
tend that  it  be  carried  out  in  that  way. 
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I  mivlit  say  that  the  ilenifleance  of  this 
Is  primarily  this:  It  means  If  an  em- 
ployee should  receive  from  a  flat  service 
cbaive  collected  by  the  employer  an 
average  of  $1  an  hour,  that  $1  an  hour 
racdved  from  these  service  charges  Is 
not  tips  but  wages.  Therefore,  that  $1 
an  hour  Is  not  subject  to  the  limitation 
of  35  or  40  or  45  percent  that  can  be 
credited  as  tips.  That  Is  the  significance 
of  this,  and  I  think  we  have  to  make  it 
clear. 

Mr.  ZSSNT.    Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  OOODELL.    Yes.    I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  This  bill  does  not  set  any 
specific  amount  where  a  tip  is  considered 
a  part  of  the  wage  except  in  saying  that 
up  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  estab- 
lished statutory  minimum  wage  credit 
can  be  given  for  tips. 
Mr.  OOODELL.  That  is  correct. 
The  CHAIRMAN,  l^e  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DENT.   Mr.  Chahman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  let 
us  say  that  the  charge  Is  made  for  a 
service  and  it  comes  to  $1  an  hour.  How- 
ever, if  that  minimum  reaches  $1.25  and 
the  employee  still  only  gets  $1  an  hour 
out  oS  this  combined  service  plus  wage, 
as  we  would  normally  call  it,  then  the 
employer  is  liable  for  the  other  25  cents. 
Mr.  OOODELL.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  DENT.  Becailse  there  is  no  tip 
lost. 

Mr.  OOODELL.   But  the  point  is  this: 
Tlw  full  $1  an  hour  paid  to  him  from  the 
service  diarge  is  credited. 
BCr.DBNT.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  OOODELL.    He  Is  not  subject  to 
the  limit  of  35  or  40  or  45  percent,  be- 
cause this  money  paid  to  him  is  not  de- 
fined as  tips  but  Is  wages. 
Mr.  DENT.   That  Is  right. 
Mr.    BXTRTON    of    California.      BCr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Blr.  BDRTON  <rf  California.  Does  the 
goitleman  agree  that  this  situation  or 
these  amounts  should  be  considered 
wages  if  the  employer  pays,  as  he  must, 
on  all  other  wages  for  the  purposes  of 
unempl^nnent  Insurance  coverage  and 
sodal  security  coverage? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  does  the 
gentlenaan  not  agree  that  wages  are  to 
be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  meeting 
the  minimum  wage  law,  those  wages 
which  can  be  considered  as  wages  only 
If  they  are  deemed  to  be  wages  and  so 
treated  for  the  porpoees  of  social  secu- 
rity and  unemployment  tesurance  oon- 
tributlomby  tlw  emptoyar? 

Mr.  QOOOOBLL.  I  agree  at  least  par- 
tt^  with  ttaak  statement.  There  are 
eertaln  tnataneea  where  the  two  exam- 
ples given  by  the  gentleman  are  treated 
differently  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. I  think  It  oar  Intent  here  that  where 
«  compnlaDiT  aanriae  diarge  Is  made, 
thla  be  cradllMt  aa  wagea.   Thelntemal 
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Revenue  Service  gets  into  a  dUfercnt 
question  as  to  how  much  an  employer 
and  employee  must  contribute  in  differ- 
ent Instances.  That  Is  not  applicable  to 
our  situation  here. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  It  would 
be  my  understanding  if  these  amounts 
are  wages,  they  would  be  considered  so 
only  in  those  instances  where  they  are 
treated  as  wages  wherein  the  employer 
meets  his  employer's  obligation  as  to  all 
wages  paid  for  social  security  purposes 
and  unemplojrment  insurance  purposes. 
If  the  employer  does  not  meet  his  obliga- 
tion with  respect  to  these  amoimts,  then 
I  could  not  agree  with  the  view  that  this 
amount  should  be  deemed  wages.  In  the 
event  they  do  treat  these  amounts  as 
wages,  then  I  will  cozunir  in  the  colloquy 
taking  place. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  The  gentleman  is 
unnecessarily  complicating  this  situa- 
tion, because  there  Is  a  distinction  made 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  with 
reference  to  whether  an  employee  has  to 
pay  a  contribution  in  certain  instances, 
but  the  point  applicable  to  this  is  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  clearly 
and  distinctly  said  in  the  drcumstanoes 
I  describe,  where  there  Is  a  flat  service 
charge  imposed  on  a  compulsory  basis 
and  conditions  are  met  which  I  read  to 
you,  that  this  is  wages  to  the  employee. 
To  that  degree  and  that  degree  only  we 
are  going  to  consider  the  wage  here 
under  this  legislation.  That  Is  the  point 
that  I  think  should  be  unmistakably 
clear.  The  question  of  the  contribution 
to  social  security  and  unemployment 
compensation  gets  into  another  problem 
as  to  whether  the  employee  himself  has 
to  make  a  contribution.  In  some  of  these 
Instances  they  say  only  the  employer 
must  make  the  contribution.  I  would 
not  want  it  compUcated  or  confused  by 
that  fact:  that  Is  all. 

ISr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  am  en- 
tirely aware  of  the  effect  of  what  this 
means  and  of  the  importance  of  this 
discussion. 

I  am  merely  stating  that  It  would  be 
my  view  that  these  amendments  could 
only  be  as  to  wages  If  they  are  treated 
as  wages  by  the  employer,  and  In  the 
same  manner  as  all  other  wages  are 
paid,  and  more  particularly  the  manner 
In  which  the  employer  pays  up  to  certain 
statutory  amounts  for  social  security 
and  unemployment  purposes. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  beUeve  we  are  in 
essential  agreement,  and  I  am  sure  I  am 
In  complete  agreement  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

I  believe  we  have  a  clear  record  on 
that.  There  is  some  ambiguity,  perhaps, 
in  the  last  colloquy  but  the  chf^innftn 
and  I  agree  that  compulsory  servloe 
charges  treated  as  wages  by  Internal 
Revenue  will  so  be  treated  under  this 
act. 

I  adc  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Bill]  If  the  gentleman  agrees  with 
the  legislative  history  as  enunciated  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 


upon  which  he  and  I  have  just  einei. 
dated  on  the  floor  of  the  House? 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gm. 
tleman  will  yield,  yes,  essentially  I  agite 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  i 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  DENT.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 

gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  IMn.  Mink] 

Mrs.  MINK.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  wouki 

like  to  rise  in  support  of  the  bllL 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabanu 
[Mr.  OuDfN  Anorxws]. 

Mr.  OLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  has  been  a  lovely  May  after- 
noon. I  have  never  seen  such  agree- 
ment in  all  of  the  many  speeches  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Congress.  I  have 
looked  hard  for  somebody  who  disagreed 
with  this  legislation  and  I  finally  found 
him;  and  that  is  I. 

Mr.  Chairman,  minimum  wages  are  a 
mirage.  They  are  a  chimera.  We  have 
had  to  boost  them  every  4  or  5  years  since 
1938,  because  they  phased  themselves 
out  and  the  object  of  our  hoped  for 
achievement  which  Is  to  effect  a  pay  raise 
for  the  lowest  employed  has  become  lost 
We  have  had  to  come  back  and  hit  tt 
again  every  few  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  process  has  been 
going  on  since  1938.  Actually,  it  is  very 
Interesting  to  me,  and  I  feel  this  will 
sound  silly,  that  this  bill  is  unconstltu- 
tionaL  This  remark  seems  rather  ab- 
surd, perhaps,  at  this  particular  point  In 
our  history,  when  we  have  had  one  In- 
stance right  after  the  other  of  this  type 
legislation,  for  many  years. 

But  in  reading  the  5-to-4  opinion  <rf 
the  Supreme  Court  to  1937.  delivered 
by  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  whole  thing  was  sui- 
talned,  when  it  had  enjoyed  an  uncon- 
stitutional position  since  1923.  At  the 
point  of  the  5-to-4  decision  saying  It  was 
constitutional,  the  basis  of  thought  be- 
hind the  constitutionality  of  minimum 
wages  was  simply  that  the  employer  en- 
joyed a  peculiar  advantage  over  the  em- 
ployees. This  was  the  basis  of  the  de- 
cision to  admit  the  constitutionality  of 
the  minimum  wage  in  theory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  you  at  the 
present  time  that  the  situation  has  been 
entirely  reversed.  With  the  mobility  ot 
labor,  with  the  increased  communica- 
tions that  we  have,  it  is  the  employee 
that  now  has  the  advantage  and  not 
the  employer.  If  Hughes  were  here  today 
I  believe  he  would  reverse. 

At  any  rate,  constitutional  or  not— 
and  that  Is  a  subject  that  really  does  not 
have  the  discipline  It  used  to  have— and 
we  are  responsible  for  some  of  that— but 
we  are  debating  the  abridgment,  by  this 
Congress,  of  the  freedom  of  contract  of 
7  million  additional  Americans  and  their 
employers. 

The  question  we  are  debating  it 
whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  public  interest. 
The  question  Is:  What  will  be  the  net 
effect  of  this  bill— which,  do  not  forget, 
departs  substantially  from  the  wage  cor- 
recting legislation  of  the  past. 

This  Is  a  brandnew  bill.  We  have 
never  had  anytWng  like  It  before.  The 
corrective  wage  legislation  we  have  had 
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)Q  the  past  simply  dragged  the  mini- 
Bom  wage  from  25  cents  |tp  $1.25  an 
liour.  The  impact  departed  somewhat, 
but  only  to  the  sUght  extmt,  in  1961, 
when  we  had  the  $1  million  exemption. 
That  1961  legislation  still  he(ld  this  busi- 
ness to  the  very  large  intenjtate  indus- 
tries in  most  cases  where  you  had  a  uni- 
form purchasing  power — at  Itast  region- 
ally and  nationally. 

The  former  minimum  wage  bills  then 
dealt  with  these  great  industries  capable 
of  either  absorbing  the  additional  labor 
costs  or  passing  them  on  ini  brice  boosts 
to  the  national  or  at  least  tol  ^he  regional 
market  representing  a  fainjiy  uniform 
purchasing  power.  1 

Although  this  principle  was  departed 
from  in  the  1961  legislation,  agahi  the  $1 
million  exemption  In  eflectt  1  kept  mini- 
mum wages  only  upon  thfej  big  fellow 
capable  of  absorbing  or  p^i^ng  along 
these  increased  costs. 

But  this  bill  moves  on 
state  or  the  purely  local  In 
therefore.  Involves  an  inal 
along  New  York  costs  to 
local  purchasing  power, 
mendous  difference.  1 1 

This  Is  a  difference  that  I  no  one  who 
has  written  on  this  subject  Ihas  dared  to 
even  go  into  or  to  discuss,  t^on  Keyser- 
ling  has  Just  written  a  trenk^ndous  book 
on  this  subject  which  wu  published 
about  a  month  ago  and  he  I  did  not  dare 
to  mention  the  effect  In  discussing  the 
whole  mlnlmiun  wage  and  its  distribu- 
tion across  the  whole  Nation  of  varying 
incomes  using  a  uniform  mlMmimi  wage 
rate.  1 

On  a  fateful  evening  lastj  (rear,  debat- 
ing the  Green  amendment '  to  the  ele- 
mentary education  bill,  njiv  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Mluiigan  [Mr. 
OUaraI,  declared  that  [the  Green 
amendment  would  produce  a  monster — 
because,  he  said,  $2,000  a  ydar  was  pov- 
erty In  Mississippi;  $5,000  a  year  was 
poverty  In  Chicago;  and  $6  dOO  was  pov- 
erty in  New  York.  i 

Mr.  O'Hara  at  that  time  ^as  fighting 
the  distribution  of  funds  to  the  places  of 
greatest  need. 

Now  I  would  say  to  the  e  sntleman,  we 
saved  the  real  monster  until  today — and 
that  Is  this — the  minimuli^  wage  blU, 
which,  by  establishing  a  uniform  wage 
rate  across  the  Nation,  deidands  that  a 
New  Yorker's  cost  be  borne  by  Missis- 
sippi employers  and  be  pal  i  for  by  local 
Mississippi  purchasing  powier. 

The  only  result  of  such  j  a  business  is 
economic  carnage  in  th^l  low-liK;ome 
States.  ]| 

If  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'Hara]  Is  deeply  interested  in  the  poor, 
why  would  he  be  more  Intertsted  swicord- 
ing  to  his  own  account  In!  a  Mississippi 
minimum  wager  getting  t^Hce  as  good  a 
shake  or  three  times  as  good  a  shake  as 
t  minimum  wager  in  Chicago  or  one  In 
New  York?  Mississippi  ha^  half  the  per 
capita  income  of  New  Yorkj.  Puerto  Rico 
has  half  the  per  capita  Ino  >ine  of  MIssls- 
>Ippl.  Now  per  capita  intime  Is  a  fair 
measiu-e  of  purchasing  pijiver.  Puerto 
Rico  has  already  be«i  given  special 
treatment.  I  understand  the  distln- 
mshed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 


Education  imd  Labor  prcvoses  to  exonpt 
Puerto  Rico  entirely  from  this  bill. 

"Ibe  treatment  of  Puerto  Rico  In  this 
bill  is  mild  ctmipared  with  the  treatment 
suxsorded  to  the  low-income  States  oa 
the  mainland. 

I  agree  that  in  Puerto  Rico  this  bill 
would  cause  havoc.  I  warned  them  some 
time  ago  that  the  hurricane  of  "Mini- 
mum Wage  Betsy"  was  heading  their  way 
and  to  batten  down  the  hatches.  But  if 
Puerto  Rico  Is  to  be  exempted,  then  the 
bill  Is  entirely  an  instrument  of  regional 
economic  warfare  and  should  be 
scrapped.  If  this  bill  Is  to  make  Puerto 
Rico  a  playground  of  special  interest, 
then  this  is  the  time  to  scrap  this  bill. 

Our  Nation  is  enjoying  the  most 
highly  "souped  up"  economy  in  our  his- 
tory, with  almost  the  broadest  employ- 
ment ever  experienced,  and  yet  a  sub- 
stantial group  of  our  citizens,  largely 
Negro,  are  yet  unemployed.  This  condi- 
tion Is  not  peculiar  to  Selma,  Ala.  If  I 
may  say  so.  it  never  was. 

The  night  before  last  I  watched  the 
TV  news.  I  observed  that  in  Watts  the 
unemployment  rate  is  37  percent.  A  year 
ago  President  Johnson  pointed  out  very 
clearly  that  Negro  imemployment  had 
tcome  twice  that  of  white  unemploy- 
20  years.  It  is  quite  obvloiis  to 
that  something  other  than  dis- 
,on  is  happening. 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  that  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed at  the  present  time  are  unem- 
ployed because  of  the  results  of  past 
minimum  wage  bills?  Just  wait  until 
this  bill  goes  in  effect.  Gentleman,  this 
is  a  raise-the-pay-of-one-fire-one  bill. 
This  Is  a  bill  which  will  create  unem- 
plojrment.  This  bUl  will  create  a  multi- 
tude of  additional  poor  and  vtriU  raise  the 
plateau  of  employment  $14  a  week  above 
the  hungry  reach  of  the  already  \mem- 
ployed. 

This  bill  will  create  hard-core  poverty 
through  forced  unemployment. 

I  hold  with  my  Puerto  RIcan  friends 
that  the  poorest  pay  job  In  the  world  Is 
no  job.  After  2  years  of  war  on  poverty 
we  are  about  to  pass  a  bill  to  multiply 
poverty.  This  is  a  bill  to  phase  out  the 
little  business  and  to  disperse  their  em- 
ployees to  the  cities  and  onto  the  relief 
rc^. 

This  is  a  bill  which  will  destroy  the 
little  guy  and  turn  his  business  over  to 
the  big  guy.  This  is  a  bill  which  will 
phase  out  all  marginal  industries  and 
their  proprietors  and,  of  course,  the  Jobs 
that  go  with  them. 

If  this  is  fantastic  soimdlng,  I  quote 
to  you  George  Meany  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  coRunlttee  in  1961: 

If  they  don't  pay  minimum  wages,  I  wotUd 
rather  tliat  they  go  out  of  business. 

And  I  quote  Sidney  Zagri  in  testifying 
before  my  committee  on  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
"we  simply  cannot  allow  marginal  in- 
dustries to  continue  to  exist."  It  is  in- 
deed cynical  that  this  Congreswi  should 
take  such  a  step. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  JOKLSOMl. 

Mr.  J0EU90N.  Mr.  Chahrman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  legislation.    I  heard 


the  previous  qpeaker  say  this  Is  a  bill  to 
destroy  the  little  guy.  In  my  book,  it  la 
a  bill  to  give  the  little  guy  a  decent  living 
wage. 

I  also  strongly  support  the  move  to 
extend  the  coverage  of  the  Federal  wage 
and  hour  law  to  farm  labor.  Agricul- 
tural workers  have  been  the  stepchildren 
of  our  economy,  and  it  is  imperative  that 
their  conditions  be  improved. 

While  I  acknowledge  that  there  may 
be  reasons  against  fixing  farm  wages  at 
levels  as  high  as  those  relating  to  In- 
dustrial employment,  I  believe  It  vitally 
important  that  we  establish  some  kind  .. 
of  minimum  wage  if  we  are  to  eliminate   ' 
the  disgraceful  condition  of  migratory     \ 
and  farm  workers.  "^ 

If  farm  owners  would  facie  up  to  the 
need  of  paying  a  living  wage,  perhaps 
they  would  be  able  to  solve  the  problem 
of  a  shortage  of  farm  labor. 

It  seems  ironic  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  farm  owners  who  are  quick  to  seek 
and  accept  Ooverrunent  subsidies  are 
crying  the  loudest  against  "Government 
intervention"  when  Congress  seeks  to  do 
Justice  to  agricultural  workers  who  have 
too  long  been  living  in  peonage. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Daniels]  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 
Mr.  DANIEXS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  13712.  This  very 
worthwhile  bill  would  amend  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  by  raising 
the  minimum  wage,  extending  Its  pro- 
tection to  additional  employees,  and  pro- 
viding various  overtime  protections.  I 
have  always  favored  legislation  that 
would  establia)!  mandatory  minimum 
wages,  and  I  have  always  favored  legis- 
lation that  would  improve  the  economic 
status  of  our  lower  Income  wage  earners. 
There  are  now  29,600,000  employees 
covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
The  bill  before  us  today  would  guaran- 
tee a  mlnlmiun  wsige  for  these  employees 
of  $1.40  an  hour,  effective  February  1, 
1967,  and  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.60  an 
hour,  effective  a  year  later,  February  1, 
1968. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  minimum 
wage  provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  approximately  6  million  em- 
ployees in  occupations  not  now  covered 
by  the  act — ^retailing.  Including  auto, 
truck,  and  farm  implement  dealerships; 
transit  and  taxicab  systems;  restauranu 
and  food  service  establishments;  lodg- 
ings; hotels  and  motels;  and  hospitals 
and  related  institutt(ms.  Employees  In 
these  fields,  beginning  February  1,  1967. 
wohild  receive  a  guaranteed  minimum 
wage  of  $1  an  hoxu:.  Provision  is  made 
in  the  bill  to  raise  this  minimum  15  cents 
an  hour  each  year  until  February  1, 1971. 
when  the  guaranteed  hourly  minimum 
would  be  $1.60. 

Agricultural  workers  are  treated  sepa- 
rately in  the  bill.  Some  486.000  farm 
workers  would  be  covered  by  the  legis- 
lation, which  guarantees  them  a  mini- 
mum of  $1  an  hour  beginning  February 
1.  1967.  The  mtnimnm  wage  for  these 
agricultural  workers  woxild  rise  15  ooits 
an  hour,  effective  February  1.  1968,  and 
another  15  cents,  effective  February  l, 
1969,  to  bring  the  guaranteed  minlmimi 
for  farm  workers  up  to  $1  JO  an  hour. 
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Wage  protection  would  also  be  ex- 
tended to  some  665.000  Federal  wa^ 
board  and  Federal  service  contract  em- 
ployees. Beginning  next  February,  the 
minimum  hourly  wage  for  these  two 
groups  of- workers  would  be  $1.40,  and  a 
second  raise,  effective  FWOniary  1,  1968, 
would  bring  the  minimum  up  to  $1.60. 

The  overtime  protection  plan  for  these 
new  employees  Is  extremely  important. 
This  legislation  requires  that  a  newly  cov- 
ered employee  must  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  1  ^  times  the  regu- 
lar rate  at  which  he  is  employed  for 
hours  in  excess  of  44  in  any  workweek  be- 
ginning February  1,  1967;  42  hours  in 
any  workweek  starting  February  1, 1968: 
and  40  hours  in  any  woi^week  startbig 
February  1, 1969. 

Of  special  Interest  and  concern  to  me 
are  the  Federal  wage  board  employees. 
These  "blue  collar"  workers  are  exempt 
from  the  Federal  Classification  Act.  The 
group  includes  men  in  recognized  trades 
or  crafts,  Allied  or  imskllled  manual-la- 
bor occupations,  foremen  or  supervisors 
in  these  fields,  and  certain  employees  of 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

Under  the  present  law  compensation 
tor  wage  board  employees  Is  fixed  but  can 
be  adjusted  from  time  to  time,  consistent 
with  the  public  Interest  and  in  accord- 
ance with  prevailing  rates  for  similar 
worit  in  the  pi4vate  sector.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  the  authority  to 
raise  wages  of  Federal  wage  board  em- 
ployees when,  in  the  cq^inlon  of  the  Com- 
mission and  of  the  employing  agency, 
compensation  has  fallen  below  rates  for 
similar  work  in  the  prlypte  sector  and 
the  adjustment  Is  neede^  to  attract  em- 
pldyees  to  Government  work. 

The  "adjustment"  formula  is  a  fine  one 
in  theory,  but  practice  has  revealed  some 
unfortimate  shortcomings.  There  is, 
first,  no  guarantee  that  wage  board  em- 
ployees will  receive  the  nUnimnin  guar- 
anteed those  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act ;  and,  second,  if  the  agency 
performs  its  duties  as  stated,  there  would 
be  a  time  lapse  between  the  passage  of 
the  mhilmimi  wage  and  the  performance 
of  such  duties,  thereby  causing  the  Fed- 
eral empl(Qree  to  be  the  lowest  paid  em- 
ployee in  the  country. 

The  minimum  wage  bill  of  1961  ts  a 
primary  example  of  this.  In  1961  the 
mlnlm»m»  compensation  was  set  at  $1.15 
an  hour  to  start  September  3,  1961  and 
rise  to  $U5  an  hour— the  present  rate- 
on  September  3. 1963.  A  nimiber  of  non- 
Industrial  wage  board  employees— jani- 
tors, food  service,  hospital,  laundry,  and 
so  forth— were  placed  in  the  position  of 
being  paid  leas  than  the  tnt^tm^im  wage. 
We  could  not  and  cannot  afford  to  treat 
our  emxdoyees  in  this  manner  and 
expect  to  keep  the  better  qualified  In 
Qovotmient  employmait. 

XXie  to  the  exodlent  Judgment  of  our 
baloved  late  President.  John  F.  Knmedy. 
titfi  im)Uem  was  resohwd  in  1961.  PreS- 
MHit  Kennedy  sent  a  directive  mono- 
raadum  to  an  Government  agencies  re- 
qoMtlac  and  advising  that  all  employees 
bt  paid  the  mimmtm  wage  as  outlined 
In  tha  bOL  Thsse  ampkiyees  were  for- 
tunate thai  the  President  took  a  p^sonal 
intaresi  In  their  wMare.  We.  as  legisla- 


tors, cannot  depend  on  such  events  In 
the  future.  If  we  expect  private  Indus- 
try to  be  boimd  by  minlmiun  wage 
standards,  then  we  must  be  willing  to 
give  the  same  benefits  to  our  own  lojral 
employees. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
necessary  and  proper  that  HH.  13712  be 
enacted  into  law,  in  order  for  our  citi- 
zens to  maintain  their  individual  sup- 
port, dignity,  and  self-respect  in  our 
complex  economy. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
MiNisH]  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  offer  my  support  of  H.R.  13712, 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments 
of  1966,  and  to  urge  Its  passage  without 
weakening  amendments. 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  area  where  mcM-e 
effort  has  been  put  forth  to  deliberately 
obscure  and  confuse  the  Congress  and 
the  public,  than  on  the  questions  at  issue 
in  the  endeavor  of  the  Congress  to  im- 
prove this  law.  The  lesson  of  my  experi- 
ence, both  before  and  since  I  have  been 
in  Congress,  is  that  almost  none  of  the 
claims  made  by  opponents  of  minimum 
wages  have  any  basis  in  fact.  They 
claim  that  raising  the  minimum  wage  or 
extending  the  coverage  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  will  result  in  mass  lay- 
offs of  employees,  or  in  great  nxmibers  of 
small  firms  going  bankrupt.  Each  year 
these  same  individuals  cry  out  they  are 
ruined,  and  the  next  year  they  appear 
before  the  same  committee,  having  flown 
to  Washington  and  put  up  at  the  best 
hotels,  and  repeat  their  story  of  glo<Hn 
and  doom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  rldlctilous 
charade.  I  say,  to  our  colleagues:  Vote 
your  conscience;  extend  the  protection  of 
this  law  to  those  in  need  of  protection; 
end  the  disgraceful  situation  of  wortters 
and  their  families  dwelling  in  poverty  in 
our  dynamic  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  has  acted  to 
establish  or  Increase  the  mininmm  wage 
in  1938,  in  1949,  in  1955,  and  in  1961. 
From  25  cents  an  hour,  we  have  increased 
the  rate  to  $1.25  an  hour.  Does  anyone 
believe  that  we  have  more  unemplosrment 
and  more  bankruptcies  today  than  hi 
1938? 

The  bill  before  us  provides  that  the 
minimum  wage  for  those  employees  pres- 
ently covered  by  the  act  will  be  $1.40  an 
hour  beginning  February  1,  1967,  and 
$1.60  an  hour  beginning  Februaiy  1, 
1968.  The  proposed  minimum  wage  for 
newly  covered  woikers— other  than  those 
«nployed  in  agrlcultiu«— will  be  $1  an 
hour  beginning  February  1.  1967;  $1.15 
an  hour  beginning  February  1,  1968; 
$1.30  an  hour  beginning  February  1, 
1969;  $1.45  an  hour  beginning  February 
1,  1970;  and  $1.60  an  hour  beginning 
Februaiy  1.  1971.  For  newly  covered 
agricultural  woiicets  the  bill  provides  a 
minimum  wage  that  will  be  $1  an  hour 
beginning  February  1.  1967;  $1.15  an 
hour  beginning  Februaiy  1,  1968;  and 
$1  JO  an  hour  beginning  February  1, 1969. 
Thus,  the  proposed  new  wage  floors  will 
bs  reached  gradually  within  2  years  from 
now  tor  those  presently  covered  by  the 
act  and  for  certain  Federal  onployees 
and  Federal  servloe  contract  employees; 


5  years  for  those,  other  tHtn  agricultural 
workers,  who  will  be  newly  covered  by 
the  act;  and  3  years  for  newly  covers^ 
agricultural  workers.  Is  this  not  a  vety 
moderate  proposal  for  the  alleviation  ot 
poverty  among  the  working  poor? 

In  the  past  few  years  our  attention  has 
been  directed  to  two  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty.  We  have  striven  to  raise 
the  standards  of  living  of  those  in  our 
society  who  cannot  work;  the  aged,  the 
sick,  the  widows,  children,  and  other  de- 
pendents. The  thrust  of  many  of  our 
efforts  to  strengthen  our  social  security 
laws  has  been  in  this  direction.  We 
capped  these  efforts  last  year  when  we 
enacted  medicare. 

The  other  aspect  has  been  to  improve 
the  opportunities  of  those  who  can 
work,  but  who  cannot  find  Jobs.  These 
include  the  young,  the  uneducated,  the 
residents  of  deiH«ssed  areas,  the  unem- 
ployed in  general.  We  have  set  in  mo- 
tion programs  to  provide  training  or  re- 
training and  to  provide  Jobs.  We  have 
strengthened  vocational  education;  we 
have  provided  for  aid  to  depressed  areas 
under  ARA.  Training  and  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  antlpoverty  program 
is  now  a  growing  reality.  Retraining 
of  displaced  workers  proceeds  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  Jobs  have  been  provided  for  many 
of  the  unemployed  by  accelerating  pub- 
lic works. 

As  we  have  done  these  things,  we  have 
become  increasingly  conscious  of  the 
needs  of  yet  another  group  in  our  soci- 
ety. Hitherto  our  efforts  have  been  di- 
rected toward  the  problems  of  the  un- 
employed poor  or  the  unemployable 
poor.  But  what  of  those  who  have  Jobs, 
but  earn  so  little  that  they  fall  below  the 
poverty  line?  Who,  even  though  their 
hours  equal  or  exceed  those  usually 
worked  In  our  society,  find  at  the  end  of 
the  year  that  their  earnings  provide  an 
income  less  than  that  of  many  who  do 
not  work  or  cannot  work.  What  of  tbe 
employed  poor? 

One  of  the  truly  sickening  things  that 
came  out  of  the  last  few  years*  consid- 
eration of  the  problems  of  poverty  was 
that  49  percent,  nearly  one  poor  family 
in  two.  was  headed  by  a  man  or  a  woman 
with  a  Job.  Yet.  despite  the  fact  that 
the  head  of  the  family  was  working, 
family  income  in  1962  was  less  than 
$3,000  a  year  for  these  families.  That 
was  our  definition  of  poverty — a  family 
Income  under  $3,000  a  year. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  be  luiemployed  and 
living  In  poverty  in  the  midst  of  the  af- 
fluent society.  It  is  unconscionable  to 
be  employed  and  living  in  poverty  in  an 
stffluent  society.  The  men  and  women 
who  would  be  involved  in  this  legislation 
are — as  a  group — paid  less  than  a  sub- 
sistence wage.  They  work  long  hours, 
often  at  unattractive  Jobs,  and  their  la- 
bor Is  useful,  even  indispensable,  to  their 
f  eUow  citizens.  They  are  surely  entitled 
to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today.  A  decent  wage  for  work- 
ers Is  essential  to  eliminate  poverty.  A 
man  or  woman  working  full  time  should 
be  able  to  maintain  his  family  at  mini- 
mum levels  of  decency  in  our  affluent 
society.  The  moral  and  economic  argu- 
ments for  the  minimum  wage  bill  before 
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tis  are  sound;  its  enactmerra  will  provide 
bedly  needed  assistance  tb  millions  at 
eften-forgotten  Americans] ' 

HJl.  13712  is  the  result  of  extensive 
Iiearings  and  consideration.  It  provides 
moderate  but  significant  lihprovements 
in  the  act.  and  deserves  t|i^  support  of 
til  of  us. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chi 
the  gentleman  from 
Harsh  1  such  time  as  he 

Mr.  MARSH.     Mr.  C 
the  elements  of  the  pen 
gives  me  concern  is  that  A: 
culture. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  he  ne  want  to  be 
fair  to  the  producers  of  food  and  fiber 
In  the  United  States,  and|  to  their  em- 
ployees. There  are.  however,  differences 
Jn  agricultural  productioh,  processing 
tnd  marketing  which,  in  mj^ny  cases,  are 
sharper  than  to  be  foimd  in  other  in- 
dustries, and  I  fear  that  idequate  con- 
sideration has  not  been  given  to  these 
differences.  ! 

The  effects  of  enactment' of  the  legis- 
lation, as  now  before  us,  dould  be  very 
substantial — and  very  damaging — to 
agriculture.  I 

In  my  congressional  district.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  economics  0f  the  poultry 
and  fruit  elements  of  agricjulture  are  o^ 
great  significance — ^not  cmnr  to  those  di- 
rectly engaged,  but  also  to  |^  wholesale, 
retail,  and  service  Industrii 
munlties  of  the  area,  whl< 
tiymen  and  orchardlsts 

With  respect  to  the  f: 
have  had  called  to  my  ati 
examples  of  situations  w! 
dlcate  that  enactment  of 
Ing,  in  its  present  form, 
new  disparities  among  fatUiers  engaged 
Id  the  same  general  area  oil  Agriculture — 
the  production  of  fruit  f on  the  commer- 
cial market — and  I  shoultl  like  to  cite 
these  for  the  Informatlonj  of  the  com- 
mittee, without  any  suggestion  that  they 
are  unique,  but  only  to  polAt  up  the  need 
lor  further  study  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  because  of  the  ineqtdties  it  con- 
tains. , 

A  grower  newly  covered  I  tf  the  pending 
bill,  provided  he  is  engag<  m.  only  in  the 
growing,  preparation,  and  Storage  of  his 
own  crop,  would  become  I  isubject  to  a 
wage  scale  beginning  sit  $11  an  hour  and 
■unring  upward  to  $1.15  \$n  hour  and 
then  to  $1.30  an  hour,  witq  kio  maximum 
weekly  limitation  on  houii^  worked. 

Another  grower,  who  is  engaged  In  the 
same  operations  tis  the  orje  cited  above, 
but  also  performs  preparation  and  stor- 
age services  for  neighboring  growers  for 
*■  fee,  without  buying  theU  fruit,  would 
be  subject  to  hourly  wagejtates  of  $1.40 
and  then  of  $1.60,  plxia  Overtime  rates 
after  40  hours  a  week.         1 1 

In  thifi  second  example,  ine  grower  In- 
wlved  could  get  out  from  utder  the  hoiu- 
limitation  and  come  undei)  a  lower  wage 
requirement  by  refusing  I  to  serve  any 
longer  his  neighbors.  The,  result  would 
be  that  his  neighbors  wouli  %  not  have  the 
•haruxels  to  miu-ket  wtaJchj 
Joyed  In  recent  years,  and 
undertake  the  establishsf^  of  their 
own  processing  and  8toraa|e  operations. 

I  am  advised  a  further  atass  of  grow- 
na^those  who  have  basid^^  together  for 
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prQ)caation  and  storage  at  a  central  fa- 
cility, while  retaining  title  to  their  own 
crops  until  the  first  sale  In  the  market- 
place— would  come  under  the  wage  and 
hour  requirements  of  the  producer  whose 
situation  was  set  forth  immedlatety 
above. 

These  producers  may  well  find  Uiat 
they  would  have  to  break  up  into  Indi- 
vidual units  and  regain  the  individual 
exemption  as  small  growers,  or  sell  out 
to  large  operations  under  individual  or 
corporate  ownership.  '   o  ' . 

I  do  believe  that  sufBcient  thought  has 
not  been  given,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
immediate  and  potential  effects  of  the 
agrleultwal  provisions  of  this  bill  in 
speoific  circumstances.  '  :• 

What  I  have  outlined  In  regard  tto 
fruit  industry  in  Virginia  likely  could 
be  ai>pUed,  with  variations,  to  the  poultry 
Industry  In  Virginia,  and  to  many  otber 
agricultural  pursuits  across  the  NsUion. 

I  hope  that  we  may  have  active  con- 
sideration of  appropriate  amendments 
to  remove  the  inequities  which  deaiiy 
are  built  into  the  Mil  as  it  Is  befourttB 
at  this  time.  ' 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  fcomminois 
[Mr.  Pticinski]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  MT.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislatioh.  I  betteve 
that  that  if  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  con- 
sensus government,  the  bin  before  ns  to- 
day, despite  the  many  differences,  ccmies 
about  as  close  to  that  ideal  as.  we /will 
ever  come.  .  .k.  ^  «!  ■»''.■; 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dent]  has  woxlred  tirelessly,  care- 
fully, and  patiently  to  hear  idl  of  the 
sides  on  all  issues.  Be  has  shown  a  com- 
passionate understanding  for  the  prob- 
lems of  both  sides  hi  this  legislation.  I 
believe  that  th  this  bill  U  reflected  bte 
sincere  desire  to  be  fair  with  all  sides 
concerned. 

As  the  ranking  majority  member  on 
this  subcommittee,  next  to  my  cUalrman. 
I  must  say  that  it  is  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  woik  with  him  on 
this  legislation  because,  indeed.  Mr. 
Chairman,  he  has  shown  a  profound 
knowledge  of  this  dynamic  economy  of 
ours  and  has  tried  to  respect  the  rights 
of  all  parties  concerned. 

In  order  to  understand  what  we  are 
doing  here  today,  we  tiave  to  understand 
the  revslution  that  has  oocuired  in 
America  in  the  last  decade  in  1966.  '56 
percent  of  the  American  labor  force  iras 
emplojred  in  production  emplogrment. 
Only  44  percent  was  engaged  in  services. 
So,  as  we  passed  the  various  milestones 
of  this  legi^tlon.  frcan  1936  until  the 
middle  1950's.  it  was  r^atlvdy  easy  to 
legislate  minimum  wage  laws,  because  we 
were  dealing  with  production  workers, 
and  we  could  measure  the  productivity. 
We  did  not  have  too  many  problems. 

So  we  saw,  in  1938,  a  2S-cent-anthour 
bill,  then  a  40-cent  bill,  then  a  66-oent 
bill,  and  then  a  75-oent,  and  then  $1. 
and  then  $1.25. 

But  in  1966  the  picture  lasubstai^laUy 
different.  Today  56  percent  df  tfas  Amer- 
ican labor  f oroe  Is  engaged  in  serrices, 
and  only  44  pcroent  In  produetlon.  So 
we  are  now  dealkig  with  a  most.dlfBcult 
a^;>tet  of  this  leglslsitlen,  beotausa  we  axe 


reaching  out  in  tiie  servloe  indnstrles 
Jthat  hav«  peculiar  problems  assodated 
with  each  of  these  industries. 

I  sulxnlt  that  this  subcommlttes  has 
tried  to  reCogniasthe  peculiarity  of  flMse 
problems.       .J-   '••  ^y  -i  ._,;,'> 

In  regard  to  the  restaurant  industiy. 

we  resdlaed  that  certainly  an  employer 

has  a  rl^t  to  recognize  the  fact  that 

while  he  does  make  his  premises  availaUe 

^to  a  waitress  she  does  get  tips,  she  does 

get  gratuMBs.  for  the  work  she  is  doing 

theiisj    Sa  tfadc  eomntfttee  had  to  try  to 

draw  seme  line  between  a  salary,  a  re- 

nfuneratian  to  this  employee,  on  the  one 

hand,  and  a  recognition  that  there  is  a 

gntajttlf  fbotor  involved.    A  gtai  who 

-gives  good  service  to  her  destomerj  witl 

^t  a  little  Wgger  tip  than  a  girl  wl«o 

does  not  give  good  service,  and  so  on. 

So  the  coonmitte^  has  eicref ally  wiSften 
tiato  the  MH  a  legal  presfmiptian  that  an 
employer  may  attzlbute  np  to^SS  pettaht 
the  first  year,  40  percent  the  second  year, 
and  45  percent  thereafter  of  the  mini- 
mum wsige  to  tips. 

X  understand  an  ameAdsnent  iwilL  be 
offered  lata-  in  the  proeeedlags  to  maiDe 
that  45  percttak  across  tbe  board.  I  sub- 
mit there  Is  rherit  to  the  amen^nent, 
and  Z  fa<H>e  that  the  committee  will  ao- 
cept  tbs  amendment. 

We  also  reoogtt&ed  thepeeuUar  aspects 
of  tbe  lestavtant  buatnees,  :sa  ise  ex- 
cluded overtime,  JEiiowing  full  well  ft  is 
difficult  to  control  the  eating  habits  of 
the  patrons.  Rather  than  Impose  undue 
bard8h4i>  on  the  ofwners  of  these 
rants,  we  said,  "AD  right;  we  wlU 
this  indutey  out  at  the  ovitHlme."     i 

We  also  reragnized  tint  laiese  reetan- 
rants  hire  msuiy  students,  so  we  ham 
mpipUed  an  85  peitent  of  the  minimum 
wage  to  bona  fide  students  who  are  em- 
ployed in  these  nstaurantt;-;'"'^  •-''  ' 
:  Finally,  we  recognlaed  the  itotMiaa  of 
thebusboy.  WereoognlBedtbsttthebae- 
boy  does  get  some  tips,  bat  perhaps  hot 
as  many  as  a  waiticss.  Reallaing  that 
this  is  a  difficult  problem,  we  provided 
that  any  employee  who  earns  $5  awedc 
or  more  in  tips  will  .come  under  the  ttpt- 
employee  quallflteatttoa. 

Mr.  Chairman;  in  the  case  of  tbe  res- 
taurants— a  difficult  industry  about 
which  to  leglslate-^I  would  say  this  com- 
mittee has  shown  deep  understanding. 
We  have  come  up  with  a  f  omnda  every 
Member  of  this  House  on  both  sidaadf 
the  attle  can  support  >    i 

In  resi)ect  to  the  food  proceanrs,  majb 
hds  been  said*  about  the  food  proeekflng 
ladiutt^.  It  seems  to  me  we^nuit  nom- 
ize  now  an  indisputable  fact,  that  tioto 
has  become  a  big  industry.  No  tndttttry 
in  America  has  been  'a».ftighly  BUto- 
maled  as  the  tata  protesslhg  Itldurtfy. 

For  those  Mio  wotdd'sanest  that  we 
ace  going  to  ettrtall  IDb^opportunMes. 
that  we  are  going  to  take  worit  avA^ 
from  people  by  piacfaig  this  indiHlBT 
amder  the  minimum  wage.  X  say  ttds 
^HbBk  the  facts  and  ignores  the  truth, 
^orthe  teetonony  betere  my  gabeommit- 
tee  oleaiiy  indicated  there  has  beea.a 
gnat  dlmlntitlDik^  of  job.  opportonttias 
in  this  kmtaatey  butmn  tt  automattDn. 
^ewp  noer,  wfaen  «  U  not  ooMted  in  tato 
wrtipttan*  pcsrlods  under  the  flcdnimuBS 
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Lat  me  gtve  mM  wrtmptM  of 

of  Ibe  thlnss  that  mn  bappenlnf  In  the 
food  prooeainc  tedustty. 

TbB  OHeen  Olant  Co.  ums  fully  auto- 
mated equipment  fonn.  AH.  and  aeal 
pouches  at  the  rate  of  3,600  per  hour, 
or  60  per  minute. 

A  report  from  the  Amalgamated  Loeal 
M.  New  Jeraey.  Ueti  recent  ehangee  In 
five  repreeentattve  plants. 

As  to  iriant  A.  this  plant  has  Installed 
a  new  antomatle  tomato  sUoer. 

OrtglnaUy.  this  operation  took  26 
women  to  operate  and  now  opnates  with 
5  women.  Automatic  can  feeder  was  In- 
stalled, whldi  took  fhre  people  and  Is 
now  operated  by  one  person.  TabeUng 
machines  which  f  onnsxiy  tock.  two  peo- 
ple Is  now  operattot  two  machlnee  with 
One  person. 

Plant  Bl  Automatic  vlbratlnc  ma- 
dilDea  for  f eedinc  asparagus  oxlglnaUy 
had  136  women  to  operate  these  lines, 
Is  now  <9eratlng  with  SO  women.  Anop- 
-eratlng  can  feeder  direct  from  the  trailer 
now  uses  three  persons,  originally  used 
six.  Bamea  loader  and  unloader  Into 
orates  Is  operated  by  one  person,  would 
take  the  place  of  five  people. 
'  Plant  C.  Tills  plant  has  put  In  two 
continuous  cookers  with  continuous  can 
lines  which  Is  now  operated  by  5  persons, 
irtildi  f  ozmerly  took  20  persons.  Tliey 
formerly  used  women,  now  are  using  an 
Automatic  packer  which  does  away  with 

an. 

r  Tlwy  also  have  Installed  an  automatic 
CBlan  cutter  wU^  now  Is  operated  by 
one  person,  whldi  does  away  with  five 
persons.  Tlwy  have  Installed  an  auto- 
matic mold  counter  wfaidi  cUmlnated 
four  persons. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  a  little 
further. 

The  following  Is  a  btlef  ■*wipnwf  ot 
Viedflc  technological  changes  In  the 
eaonlng  and  fraeslng  taidustiies: 

Tho  April  1964  Issue  of  Food  Engineer- 
ing alone  lists  six  new  m»i»htTv^  for 
counting  chimk  Items  up  to  500  per  min- 
ute by  electronic  eye  and  p^^fcjng  items 
In  cans. 

Coring  tomatoes  at  4  tons  per  hour. 

SUdng  mushrooms  at  IJtOO  pounds  per 
hour. 

Sorting  small  fruit  by  high-speed 
photoelectronlcs. 

SvMxattng  beans  at  rate  of  2.000  per 
hour. 

Packaging  raisins  at  rate  of  260  boxes 
9er  minute. 

Tills  has  become  a  highly  automated 
iDdaatiy.  It  oonstitutes  one  of  the  big 
industries  of  Amertoa. 

TiM  CHAIRIfAN.    Tlie  time  of  the 


Mr.  Oudmaa.  I  yldd 
tte  gentleman  6  additional  minutes. 
'-Mr.  PDGIN8KL  Tou  cannot  see 
Amsrlea  reaoli  this  great  plateau  of  a 
try  uman  gross  national  product  and 
wlttiln  our  time:  yes.  by  1912  reach  a 
$1  triman  gross  national  product  wtth- 
maktBg  sore  that  sfvuiy  sb^e  Amert- 
shazas  in  tlM  stream  of  this  eeonomy 
oaiTlsa  his  fair  sfaara  of  the  load. 
80  Z  aay  to  yen  ttds  minimum  wage 
bm  fc  ft  hlslorlo  bm  because  tt  affords 
eeunriiaKlo  Amstioan  an  opportnlty  to 
share  in  the  blessings  and  the  bounty  of 


this  free  capitalistic  system.  Vot  any- 
one to  suggest  that  we  do  not  bring  the 
food  processors  under  this  bill  is  to  deny 
a  large  segment  of  the  American  economy 
a  chance  to  play  its  role  in  the  growth 
of  America. 

Now,  as  to  the  agricultural  workers, 
tiflfl  Mn  im>vide8  any  farmer  in  this 
country  who  em^oys  7  or  less  highly 
skilled  workers  on  a  full-time  year-round 
basis  will  be  excluded  from  coverage 
under  this  bilL  This  Idll  Is  directed  at 
the  Mg  farmer  and  at  the  corporate 
farmer.  Tliis  bill  is  not  intended  to 
hurt  the  small  farmer  of  America.  We 
must  recognize  this  big  corporate  farmer 
as  part  of  the  overall  quilt  of  the  Ameri- 
can eccmomy.  So  you  cannot  exclude 
him  any  longer. 

We  had  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee on  what  is  hs^jpening  in  farming  and 
the  degree  of  automation  in  harvesting 
crops.  We  had  one  witness  testify  on 
how  they  now  put  a  big  inverse  umbrella 
under  the  cherry  trees  and  pulled  up  a 
big  tractor  with  an  arm  extended  wt^ch 
locks  In  around  the  trunk  and  shakes 
this  tnmk  of  the  tree  and  the  cherries 
fan  down  into  this  umbrella  and  are 
scooped  up  and  put  in  the  trucks  and 
froKn. 

We  have  had  testimony  where  they 
now  pick  lettuce  with  huge  machines 
going  down  the  field  with  sensitive  metal 
fingers  or  feelers,  each  feeling  this  head 
of  lettuce.  If  the  lettuce  is  ready  for 
picking,  they  lock  in  and  pick  it.  If  the 
lettuce  Is  not  ready  for  picking,  it  moves 
on. 

So  we  are  talking  here  about  highly 
automated  production.  I  say  to  you 
that  if  you  do  not  bring  these  agricul- 
tural workers  into  this  bill,  you  are  going 
to  deny  them  the  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  wealth  and  the  bounty  of  this 
great  free  oapttalistic  system. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  care- 
fully considered  each  one  of  these  indus- 
tries. I  doubt  if  any  committee  <^  the 
Congress  has  gone  as  deeply  into  the 
personal  problems  of  every  one  of  theee 
industries  as  has  this  particular  sub- 
coQunlttee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  frcon 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dnrrl  has  taken  great 
pains  to  make  sure  that  these  proUems 
are  reflected  properly  in  this  legislation. 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  supporting  this 
legislation,  let  me  conclude  by  telling 
to  the  Members  of  the  Committee  a  story 
wfaidi  Z  recently  txAd  a  delegatlcm  of 
Japaneee  merchants  who  visited  my 
oifflce. 

They  urged  me  to  suppmt  the  cultural 
exchange  programs,  because  they  were 
concerned  that  the  Communists  were 
making  great  Inroads  in  Japan.  This 
was  shortly  after  the  visit  to  Japan  of 
President  Eisenhower.  Theee  people 
said,  'TiOok  what  ia  happening.  We  are 
having  all  of  these  uprisings  over  there 
and  the  Communists  are  making  great 
gains  m  our  country.  We  feel  we  ought 
to  have  greater  cultural  exchanges." 

I  said.  "Gentlemen,  I  support  those 
prograaaa,  but  that  is  not  your  answer. 
Oommunlsm  cannot  survive  where  peo- 
Ide  are  earning  a  decent  living.  Oom- 
mmilnn  breeds  only  upon  poverty.  We 
see  this  in  every  sector  of  ttie  worid." 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  D». 
f  ense  the  other  day  in  Montreal  elabo- 
rated upon  this  so  magnificently  when  he 
reminded  us  as  to  where  the  unrest  b 
throughout  this  world— those  areas  o( 
the  w(M-ld  where  people  are  exploited. 
What  has  given  this  country  its  mag. 
nificent  employment  and  stability  when 
today  we  stand  as  a  great  symbtd  of  hope 
for  the  entire  world?  That  is  dooe 
through  this  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  moved  cau- 
tiously since  1938  from  one  plateau  to 
another  plateau,  until  today  our  econ- 
omy is  extrnnely  healthy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired.         

BCr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PUdNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  todsy 
we  are  able  to  confidently  say  that  cer- 
tainly every  American  ought  to  earn  $1.40 
an  hour  in  1967  and  $1.60  an  hour  in 
1968. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  a  vote  for 
this  legislation  is  a  vote  of  oonfldence 
in  the  free  capitalistic  system.  It  is  s 
vote  of  confidence  and  belief  that,  indeed, 
we  have  the  wherewithal  and  the  Amer- 
ican industry  has  the  wherewithal  to 
guarantee  every  American  worldng  men 
at  least  a  salary  that  under  our  otba 
laws  here  which  we  have  set  as  a  pace 
for  our  poverty  program,  he  Is  entitled. 
Because,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  when  we 
reach  this  $1.60  an  hour  plateau,  about 
what  are  we  talking?  We  are  taikiog 
about  an  aimual  salary  of  $3,328  a  year. 
Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  hsi 
passed  legislation  in  the  antipoverty  bill 
which  sets  the  poverty  level  at  $3,000  s 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  a  sad  refieotion  it 
is  upon  our  systnn  when  we  have  breed- 
winners  In  America  worldng  in  fields, 
woiting  In  processing  plants,  worldng  in 
laundries,  and  yes.  in  restaurants,  woric- 
ing  a  40-hour  wedc  and  not  eamint 
enough  money  to  meet  the  nunimimi 
standards  so  that  they  actually  have  to 
be  placed  on  public  assistance  in  order  to 
supplement  their  earnings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  as  a  member  of 
this  committee,  that  I  am  proud  to  coooe 
before  this  House  and  urge  the  adoptioo 
of  this  historic  legislation. 

Mr.  BEEl*.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yidd 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  tbe 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
LAMom]. 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  WU 
before  us  today  has  been  hailed  by  some 
as  a  compromise,  by  others  as  a  watered- 
down  version  of  original  reqxiests,  both 
with  the  hope  of  garnering  more  votes 
for  the  bill.  Some  of  my  collesgues  have 
even  said  that  this  bill  no  longer  poses  s 
threat  to  segments  of  the  populatloa 
where  hue  and  cry  was  heard  not  so 
long  ago,  such  as  for  farmworkers  sod 
smsdl  businesses  up  and  down  Msin 
Street,  UjSA.  Howevte,  Mr.  Chainnsn, 
the  dangers  Inherent  In  previous  pro- 
posals are  still  here  today,  reprtmatiot 
a  foot  in  the  door  that  wiU  sui^  leed 
to  the  all-indusiveness  of  the  orlginsi 
requests  if  enacted  into  law. 

Actually,  this  blU  before  us.  m  Us 
present  form,  remains  a  threat  to  rurel 
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America  and  numy  other  s  i  lall  business- 
men and  coidd  mean  few  'k  Jobs  across 
the  Nation.  It  would  certaiily  accelerate 
the  demise  of  many  of  ou  -  farmers  and 
small  businessmen  along  the  main 
streets  of  our  small  towns.  ^ 

My  office  has  been  fiood<^  with  letters 
from  those  who  would  be'tdversely  af- 
fected by  this  bill.  These  people  are 
bewildered  over  a  gove(r»unent  that 
would  create  problems  to  itSie  extent  of 
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threatoilng  their  very  exigence.  The 
voices  of  these  people  mustjbe  heurd  and 
heeded,  Mr.  Chairman.       I  [ 

As  pointed  out  bi  the  individual  views 
that  accompanied  the  repoH  on  this  bill, 
the  proposed  Increase  in  ^e  minimum 
wage  for  presently  covered  employees 
would  amount  to  28  percent  jin  two  steps 
•nd  on  newly  covered  emplti^ees.  it  would 
amount  to  60  percent  ovetr  the  next  4 
years.  These  percentages  do  not  even 
cover  the  escalating  effect  olTi  higher  min- 
imum wages  when  businessck  must  maln- 
tsin  established  wage  dlfferkitials.  Also 
theee  percentages  do  noff  Include  or 
measure  the  Impact  of  combulsory  cost 
increases  to  the  employer  such  as  work- 
men's compensation,  uneni^oyment  in- 
surance benefits,  or  the  increase  in  both 
the  salary  base  and  tax  rites  of  social 
security  which  the  employer  must  bear 
The  result,  of  course,  will  b^  pressure  for 
higher  retail  prices  to  the  cbnsimier  and 
iewer  man-hours  of  emplokaent  where 
reduction  in  employee  staff]  is  vital  for 
survival.  | 

This  administration  has  Uul  much  to 
say  about  price-wage  objecflves.  and  we 
have  been  fed  a  figure  of  316  percent  as 
the  limit  to  which  either  pH^es  or  wages 
should  be  Increased.  This  bill,  however, 
is  completely  hiconsistent  wltfc  the  price- 
*i«e  objectives.  This  is  dlttcult  to  un- 
totand  when  you  consider|toat  the  ad- 
mnlstration  favors  this  bill. 
The  small  businessman  wUl  find  hlm- 

ff  i?,?*l  ^^  skyrockettogUabor  costs. 
He  will  be  forced  to  add  Iq  the  Infla- 
wnary  spiral  by  raising  pri<&.  or  he  will 
nt  along  with  less  help,  ftr  many  It 
jn  m«ui  closing  the  doors  fbf  good,  and 
tte  net  effect  of  this  leirtsliJtion  will  be 
lewer  jobs  for  our  people  in  smaller 
communities,  >^    f    \^  ouuuier 

FAUIZB  KIT  AOADr 

With  American  agriculture  already  hi 
S^e- "i»  inconceivable  tljit  Congress 
»uU  add  to  the  farmer's  diljmma  5  ta- 
a«»|dng  hu  costs  and  decreasing  his  net 
woflt  further  acceleraUng  iqQvement  off 
me  farm.  Inclusion  of  tericultural 
Jrtf «>  under  mhiimum  wagWlaws  is  not 
^  on  the  practical  con^iUons  that 
«rt  in  farming,  it  would  Also  take  a 
2?ie  army  of  to  vestlgatordlto  enforce 

2;^n|toe  farmer  does  not  need,  it  is 
SK-^?^  snooper  spying  on  hhn. 
What  he  really  needs  is  gntSa  income 
gather  device  to  hoW^  ta^ 

^impossible  to  understaLid  how  the 

S^u,^**T  "^^  provisions  of 
™umum  wage  laws  at  all. 

Ml  volume  of  bustoess.  Coi^itwe  of  i 
2J1  bustaess  is  based  on  Volume  of 
S^<^nUy  II  million  or  ^re  a  w 

S»  JSli*'"'-°'  ~^»^-  «¥'  volume 
"«««  will  be  reduced  to  $500^00.  andln 


2  years  to  only  $250,000.  which  takee  in 
many  more  of  our  smiaUer  businesses 
across  the  Nation.  Even  using  the  $250,- 
000  figure,  an  enterprise  which  does  less 
than  that  amount  of  business  in  sales  per 
year  will  not  be  subject  to  the  act.  Yet, 
a  farmer  who  does,  say,  only  $20,000  In 
sales  might  come  under  this  bUl's  provi- 
sions.   This  Is  not  fah:  nor  is  It  equitable 

Add  to  this  the  confusion  over  just 
what  agricultural  worker  will  be  covered 
and  who  will  not.  The  bill  la  imdear 
as  to  whether  a  tenant  farmer  or  a  share- 
cropper is  covered,  for  Instance.  Both 
normally  work  for  a  percentage  of  the 
cr<H>,  making  it  practically  impossible  to 
correlate  their  earnings  against  the  total 
number  of  hours  worked  and  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

With  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
having  displayed  numerous  endeavors  to 
lower  farm  prices,  it  is  Inconceivable  that 
Qovemment  would  now  take  this  action 
to  increase  his  costs  of  production  to 
further  depress  his  already  Inadequate 
Income. 

The  agricultural  section,  along  with 
others,  should  be  eliminated  entirely 
from  this  bin. 

There  are  other  discrepancies,  as  well. 
For  Instance,  overtime  penalties  are  ex- 
cluded for  hotel  and  motel  employees, 
but  are  applied  to  hoq>ital  employees. 
The  additional  cost  to  hofljltals,  at  the 
very  moment  when  their  services  will  be 
taxed  to  the  limit  under  medicare  will 
be  considerable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  one  thing  to  show 
concern  for  the  marginal  employee  who 
might  benefit  from  a  higher  mintmi^m 
wage,  but  it  is  quite  another  when  you 
consider  the  consequences  of  <¥M^i«4ing 
the  enUre  wage  structure  because  of  it 
It  is  also  quite  another  story  when  you 
consider  that  many  of  these  margirud 
Miployees  will  not  receive  higher  wages- 
they  will  lose  theh- Jobs.  ' 

The  Congress  does  not  create  more 
Jobs  through  legislative  action.  And  In 
the  case  of  this  bill,  such  action  would 
eliminate  Jobs  and  force  many  of  our 
smaU  businesses,  tocludtog  American 
farmers,  to  give  up  in  despair.  I  ren>eot- 

fUi^Jif?®  ^^^  *«  ^^^  another  look  at 
this  bill  and  cwne  up  with  something 
that  will  help  the  economy,  not  omtrib- 
ute  to  Its  downfall. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  QuBsn]. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chahman  as 
many  of  you  know,  I  made  my  living  as 
a  row  crop  farmer  before  I  came  to  the 
Congress.  To  a  very  Umlted  extent  I 
am  stm  a  fruit  producer  In  the  State  of 
California  although  my  operation  Is  so 
smaU  I  would  be  exempt  from  the  agri- 
cultural mtolmum  wage  provision  of  the 
bill  as  It  is  presently  written, 

SMne  of  you  who  have  been  here  a 
while  will  remember  the  first  speech  I 
made,  my  maiden  qjeech  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
had  to  do  with  the  subject  of  farm  labor 
In  a  sense  and  In  some  small  dicles.  f 
have  become  a  minor  spokesman  for 
wedalty  agriculture  In  California.  With 
that  background.  I  presume  most  of  you 

SiiS**^^  ^^^  1  My  that  I  have 
taken  this  time  today  to  express  my 
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strong  support  for  the  provisions  of  this 
bm  which  wm  provide  a  minimum  wage 
for  agricultural  emptayees. 

I  do  have  reeervatlcms.  Thm  Mil 
ebould  go  further  and  weSould^haS 
^T^?^°%S^  farmeS  wJi^ 

hii  tJ^  perhaps  a  Uttle  look  at  what 
hM  happened  in  Calif ondTnSJhTlt: 
good  for  aU  of  us  to  oonsi^ttSuSm^ 

of  them  made  betwMn  •i  .iv '  ^  Percent 
hour.  andtni^JToJilif^  y-^i^ 
$1.86  to  $2.7rr^ow'^*  °"***  '^ 

Hi^SS'SS:;  ***•■*""•«»  en. 

WW  bm  l/S.^  **"  *^  minimum 
««bm^  not  wn,  to  hwt  cuUcSS 

coming.    It  la  » tmt^^M     ^,JP^*^  *"* 

It.  feet,  the  tou^K^^^S  b^ 
You  will  have  to  mechan^^^:,^ 

allow  you  to  make  W)orJ^,SS^^ 
of  your  total  overheat         ^^  **^ 
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TkifeiiM  been  doM.  I  am  iMwid  to  say, 
in  our  State  of  Callfomia.  So  I  think 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  had  better  recog- 
nlM  that  the  mininnwi  wave  is  a  princi- 
ple that  is  cstabhstied  and  is  here  to  stay. 
The  improvemtfit  of  conditions  for  agri- 
cultural workers  it  osrtain  to  continue. 
Mr.  BEUiL  Mr.  Cbalrman.  win  the 
genijkwnan  yield? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Callfomia. 

Mr.  BELL.  The  gentleman  knows 
limit  wages  in  California.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  also  knows  the  hauUng 
dlaadnmtages  which  California  has  in 
•ocwpetlng  with  other  States.  Yet  de- 
apite  the  fact  that  it  has  raised  the  mini- 
mum, wage  and  it  has  raised  wages  of 
people  In  Callfomia  and  it  has  an  un- 
favorable hauling  condition  m  that  it 
haa  higher  coats,  stiB  it  is  able  to  carry 
OB  and  continue  its  agricultural  pro- 
smma.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
smxhieers  m  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ODB8SR.  I  certainly  thank  the 
gentleman  for  brtnging  out  that  point. 
H»  almost  read  my  mind,  because  it  Is 
eonotly  the  next  point  I  wished  to  make. 
In  CaUfomla  we  have  discriminatory 
fmigtat  rates.  Compare  the  freight 
rates  on  the  hauling  of  commodities 
fra—  Florida  to  Chicago  and  CaUfomla 
to  Chicago  and  note  the  disadvantage  to 
CaOlomla. 

We  have  absorbed  the  highest  wages 
paid  agrtcultoral  labor  in  all  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  Hawaii. 
We  hava  absorbed  all  ot  those  things. 
We  are  being  struck  right  and  left  today, 
even  though  we  lead  the  Nation  in  Im- 
proving btnaflts  for  woi±ers. 

HofW  long   can   you   ask   Callfomia 
farmers  to  go  on  competing  with  people 
in  Qthar  States  who  pay  75  cents  an 
hour?    That  is  why,  my  colleagues,  I 
say  that  the  limitation  to  500-man-days 
*        in  any  one  Quarter  Is  unf  ah-.   It  particu- 
larly helps  the  farmers  in  other  States 
^     wtao  are  competing  with  Calif  omians  and 
J     who  have  never  paid  anything  like  what 
California  farmers  pay  their  agrjg^ural 
A      emplc9ee8. 

That  is  why  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment tomorrow  to  strike  the  limitation 
from  the  bill.  I  sincerely  hope  you  wiU 
agree,  when  you  vote  optA  my  amend- 
ment,'that  a  minimum  wage  should  not 
apply  to  one  fellow  on  his  hands  and 
knees  hoeing  sugarbaets  or  doing  some 
menial  task  on  one  side  of  the  road, 
while  another  man  doing  the  same  Job 
In  the  same  climate  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road  gets  more  pay  domg  the  same 
Job.  Such  action  Is  dlscrlmlnatMy 
agalxist  the  workM-.  It  is  discriminatory 
as  between  iarmers,  and  it  is  particular^ 
disorimjaatory  against  California  farm- 
ers, '   '--^ 

Agriculture  is  now  a  highly  tactanMnl 
bvwlneis  and  it  can  stand  a  mlnlmwn 
wage.  I  for  one  welrc— n  it  All  I  adc 
la  that  we  make  It  fair  and  eqidtable  and 
let  It  apply  equally  to  all  SO  States,  and 
toallfaxnen. 

Mr.  BKLL.    Mr.  OuUnnan.  will  the 

itleman  yield? 

aHUKR.  I  am  happy  to  yMd 
to  tha  ,<M»tingiilshed  gentleman  from 
Caltfoznk 


Mr.  BELL.  I  wish  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution  and  to  say 
that  I  thought  what  he  has  stated  Is  very 
accurate  and  to  the  point.  It  goes  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  I  think  we 
should  even  this  thing  out  and  make  it 
less  harmful  for  some  States,  as  the 
gentleman  has  stated. 

Mr.  DANIELS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

as  much  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 

gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Khebs]. 

Mr.  KREB8.    Mr.   Chairman.  I  rise 

in  support  of  HJl.  13712. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  Is  seeking  to  gear  its  economy 
to  meeting  burdensome  demands  of  for- 
eign commitments,  there  are  critics  who 
would  shelve  all  progress  within  our 
country. 

No  one.  of  course,  can  deny  that  our 
economy  is  necessaiily  forging  ahead  at 
a  high  rate  of  production  that  at  times 
seems  to  threaten  serious  Inflationary 
pressures.  But  let  no  one  deny  also  that 
the  so-called  inflationary  argxmients  so 
far  have  been  focused  only  on  the  Just 
and  equitable  wage  increases  of  America's 
workers.  The  workers  in  private  indus- 
try and  in  public  service  have  had  to 
shoulder  the  major  attacks  of  the  bifla- 
tlcmlsts. 

The  wotlcers  of  this  country  are  the 
ones  whoee  sacriflce  has  been  exacted  be- 
cause of  Vietnam  or  because  of  some 
other  sacrificial  call.  These  are  the 
same  wcH-kers,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  are 
paying  higher  costs  for  a  food  basket  at 
the  grocery  store  and  for  their  family 
car.  And  yet  few  vcrices  are  raised  about 
the  need  to  hold  down  the  prices  being 
paid  by  already  imderpald  workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  wage  increases  that 
would  result  from  the  legislation  being 
debated  today,  in  my  Judgment,  are  in- 
deed moderate  and  reasonable. 

This  Nation  has  committed  its  moral 
resources  to  the  eradication  of  poverty. 
I  suggest  that  now  Is  the  time  to  commit 
our  material  resources.  A  vote  for  to- 
day's minimum  wage  pnHKMal  is  one 
w«i4>on  we  can  all  provide  our  army 
agaliut  poverty.    I  intend  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
YorktMr.RTAMl. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  af- 
ternoon we  have  before  us  a  historic 
piece  of  legislation.  This  legislation  will 
promise  agricultural  woricers  a  mlnl- 
miun  wage  for  the  first  time  in  history. 
This  legislation  win  help  woikers  in 
restaurants,  workers  in  hotels,  workers 
in  transit  and  taxi  cab  systems,  woiicers 
In  laundries,  in  hospitals,  and  in  small 
stores,  all  for  the  first  time.  It  covers  7 
mllUon  new  wortcers. 

It  is  also  legislation  which  win  bene- 
fit the  people  of  New  Yoric  City  by 
indirection.  Industry  has  been  fieeing 
from  the  city  of  New  York  to  search  of 
lower  wages.  This  proUem  is  partieularly 
acute  in  the  textile  industry.  By  raising 
the  minimium  wage  around  the  country 
this  legislation  wlU  help  keep  industry 
in  the  dty  of  New  York. 

Be  I  btUtm  this  legtelation  dundd  be 
supported,  because  it  h^lpa  the  people  of 
my  dtf  indirectly  and  because  it  dbectly 
aftaota  7  mlllkm  Americana. 
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But  1  do  not  believe  for  a  minute  that 
we  should  be  satisfied  with  the  bill,  i 
have  several  points  to  make  in  connection 
with  it.  First,  it  does  not  provide  a  real 
minimum  wage.  Secondly,  it  does  QQt 
take  eflfect  rapidly  enough.  Thirdly,  it 
does  not  cover  enough  people. 

The  bin  which  we  will  vote  on  today 
would  establish  a  wage  of  $1  an  hour  for 
newly  covered  employees,  which  will  be- 
come effective  on  February  1, 1867.  Thli 
would  gradually  rise  to  $1.60  an  hour  hy 
February  1.  1971.  For  those  who  are 
presently  covered,  it  would  provide  an 
hourly  wage  of  $1.40  an  hour  by  Feb- 
ruary 1. 1967.  and  to  $1.60  by  February  1 
1988. 

For  the  people  of  New  York  City,  $1.60 
an  hour  is  not  a  decent  wage.  According 
to  the  OfiSce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  a 
minimum  yearly  income  of  $4,000  1» 
needed  for  a  family  of  four  to  live  above 
the  poverty  line.  At  $1.60  an  hour  a  man 
who  works  40  hours  a  week,  52  weeks  a 
year,  wlU  earn  less, than  $3,500  a  year. 
So  the  fact  is  that  for  the  people  of  New 
York  City  an  hourly  wage  of  $1.60  U 
not  a  minimum  wage.  It  Is  still  a  poverty 
wage. 

Let  me  make  this  point  a  Uttle  mort 
dramaticaUy.  New  Yoric  City,  like  other 
cities,  with  the  help  of  the  State  and 
the  Federal  Oovemments,  offers  supple- 
mental assistance  to  families  whose  wage 
earners  do  not  bring  home  enough  monejr 
to  keep  the  family  afioat.  Some  of  this 
money  may  be  provided  through  the  aid 
to  dependent  children  program.  Some 
comes  from  other  progrsuns. 

Today  there  are  9,000  families  which 
are  receiving  supplemental  income  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Let  me  repeat 
that.  The  New  York  City  Department 
of  Welfare  has  concluded  that  9.000  full- 
time  workers,  peoj>le  who  are  regularly 
employed.  fUU  time  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  do  not  earn  enough  to  sustain  their 
families. 

In  the  end.  it  Is  the  city,  the  State 
and.  yes.  the  Federal  Government  which 
must  make  up  the  difference.  Those 
9,000  famines  cost  the  American  taxpay- 
ers $12  milUon  a  year.  Approximately 
$3  milUon  of  that  simi  is  pcdd  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment. 

What  kind  of  a  minimum  wage  are 
we  talking  about  when  its  recipients  re- 
main on  welfare.  If  people  who  earn  the 
minimum  wage  must  stiU  receive  wel- 
fare checks,  then  it  is  clear  that  they  are 
receiving  what  amounts  to  a  poverty 
wage. 

The  Welfare  Department  of  the  City 
of  New  York  maintains  that  most  of  the 
9,000  famines  wlU  stiU  require  supple- 
mental income  if  the  mtntmnm  wage  Is 
raised  to  $1.60. 

So  I  beUeve  that  we  reaUy  should  be 
talking  about  a  minimum  wage  today 
which  insures  aU  workers  a  Uvlng  wage. 
According  to  the  Office  of  Economic  C1?- 
portunlty,  a  Uvlng  wage  for  a  family  of 
four  in  New  York  City  is  $4,000.  To  earn 
$4,000  a  year,  a  man  who  works  8  houn 
a  day,  5  days  a  week.  52  weeks  a  year, 
would  have  to  earn  $2  an  hoxir.  There- 
fore, what  we  really  should  be  talking 
about  today  Is  not  about  $1.40  next  year, 
and  |1.60  »  year  after  that,  but  Mr* 
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minimum  wage  of  $2  an  l^ur.  and  $2  an 
hour  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  si 
cation  and  Labor  Comml 
hill  which  came  closer  to 
$2  figure.    That  bill  wo' 
newly  covered  workers  $1 
1970.    Previously  covered 
have  received  $1.75  an  ho 
flatlon  should  not  be 
for  not  providing  It.    On 
report  of  the  President's 
Qomlc  Advisers,  some  ex< 
"general  guldeposts"  are 
ceptlon  Is  "where  wages 
low— that  Is  near  the 
economy's  wage  scales." 
Ident's  Council   of   Eco 
has  indicated  that  the  w; 
posts  should  not  be  appU 
tlon  of  a  mlnlmiun  wage. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman 
pointed  that  this  bill  does 
agricultural  workers. 

The  present  biU  covers 
cultural  workers  whose  e; 
more  than  500  man-days 
labor  m  any  calendar  q 
ceding  year.  As  a  consequeice.  only  485.- 
000  new  agricultural  worwsrs  would  re- 
ceive benefits  under  the  np  (v  law.  Once 
agam.  I  would  have  prefeired  the  pro- 
vision in  last  year's  biU.J  which  would 
have  extended  coverage  if.\  aU  workers 
employed  by  employers  us  i  ig  more  than 
300  man-days  of  agricultui  a  1  work  in  any 
quarter. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  p<  i  ated  out  why 
we  should  not  be  content. 

But  It  is  important  tlu  i  this  blU  be 
passed,  and  be  passed  tom  3  rrow  when  It 
Is  voted  upon,  as  a  recognli  Son  that  $1.25 
an  hour  simply  will  not  do.  j 

In  this  great  country  of  i  ours  no  wage 
earner  and  no  family  shou]4  be  receiving 
an  inadequate  wage.  No  family  should 
be  required,  where  there  is  i  full-time  em- 
ployment in  the  family,  toitlU  maintain 
itself  on  the  welfare  rolls.     \ 

In  closmg,  Mr.  Chalrmaiil  I  congratu- 
late the  committee  for  ite  fight  for  this 
bill  today,  and  especiaUy  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  »bcommlttee. 
the  gentleman  from  Penns}rlvanla  [Mr. 
DkntI.   I  urge  the  passage]  ^f  the  biU. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yieW? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  tt^e  gentleman 
from  Alabama.  i  i 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS 
man  has  made  the  stateme: 
Jects  to  this  bUl  because 
will  lose  some  of  its  ind_ 
<ioe8  the  gentleman  anticii 
dustrles  are  going  to  be  lost 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  genUdman  did  not 
listen  to  what  I  said.  I  said  we  need 
an  increase  in  the  minimium  wage,  so 
to*t  ciUoB  such  as  New  York  City  win 
not  lose  industries  to  low  ^rwte  areas. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS^  i  Is  that  the 
Pjupose  of  the  biU,  to  keep  New  York 
City  from  bwing  industry  to  lower  wage 
areas? 

Mr.  RYAN.  One  puzpoM  of  the  bUl 
«  to  have  a  uniformity  ofl  wage  levete 
wroughout  this  country. 


The  gentle- 

>  that  he  ob- 

York  City 

les.    Where 

Lte  these  in- 


Mr.    GLENN   ANIXUCWt . 

w«e  wIU  be  an  advantAM 
^ty,  and  not  other  arefaa? 


So   that 
f>Ktn.Kwk 


Mr.  RYAN.  It  is  a  disadvantage  to 
any  city  or  to  any  part  of  the  country 
when  it  faces  the  kind  of  cutthroat 
competition  provided  by  "sweat  shop" 
labor.  This  is  one  thing  we  should  be 
addressing  ourselves  to  in  this  Congress. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  blU 
is  so  important. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota iMr.  QuieI. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  pur- 
pose in  rising  today  is  to  make  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dent],  who  Is  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  considered  HJl. 
13712  and  its  author,  in  regard  to  section 
240(a)  (1)  (A)  and  (B)  on  pages  40  and 
41  of  the  bill. 

Sonie  representatives  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry have  been  in  contact  with  me. 
They  imderstand.  as  I  also  understand, 
that  the  dairy  industry  would  be  a  prime 
example  of  an  industry  described  in  sec- 
tion 204<d)  (1)  (A),  that  Is.  an  Industry 
found  by  the  Secretary: 

To  b«  characterized  by  marked  azinuaUy 
recurring  seasonal  peaks  of  operation  at  the 
places  of  first  marketing  or  flrst  proceaslng 
of  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodities 
from  farms  if  such  Industry  Is  engaged  In 
the  handling,  packing,  preparing,  storing, 
first  prooeaslng.  or  canning  of  any  highly 
perishable  agricultural  or  horticultural  oom- 
modltlea  In  their  raw  or  natural  state. 

They  are  ccmcemed,  however,  lest  the 
Department  should  construe  the  mecm- 
ing  of  this  bill  so  that  they  would  come 
under  subsection  (B)  and  therefore  be 
denied  the  14  workweeks  exemption  of 
the  overtime  provision  as  it  appUes 
herein  under  (A) . 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  Is:  WlU 
the  dairy  industry  be  considered  as  an 
industry  described  only  in  <A)  and  not 
under  (B),  as  would  be  my  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my 
opinion  the  dairy  industry  would  come 
under  (A)  and  not  under  (B) . 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

My  purpose  tii  rising  is  to  develop  leg- 
islative history  so  that  at  any  time  there 
is  a  question  in  the  future  within  the 
Department  this  would  also  be  their 
interpretation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebrsiska  In  making  some  statements 
during  debate  on  the  rule  made  some 
remarks  which  I  feel  are  inaccurate,  and 
I  feel  the  Record  should  be  corrected  on 
this  point. 

I  beUeve  there  was  an  inference  that 
the  Council  of  Ec<momic  Advisers  and  the 
administration  actuaUy  do  not  favor  this 
bin. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  is  completely  in- 
accurate. The  CoxmcU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers does  favor  the  biU.  I  have  sul>- 
mltted  for  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Council,  and  I  quote  from  part  of  it  Ob 
page  2.  which  reads  as  foUows:        : 

Tbe  mlnlmxim  wage  increase  proposed  by 
HJl.  18712  for  those  already  covered  by  the 
n<8A  reflects  appropriate  concern  for  tbe 
standards  of  nonlnflatlonary  behavior  of 
wage>-  As  you  know,  the  CouxtoU'a  wage 
«U<lfipoct  provUM  for  a  q^scifle 


In  those  cases  "where  wages  are  particularly 
low — that  Is,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Econ- 
omy's wage  scales.'^  ^e  wages  of  those  ac- 
tually affected  by  minimum  wage  proteo- 
tlon  obvtootaly  fall  Into  this  category  of  ex- 
oeptkms  to  the  gutdepoet,  and  therefore 
should  move  up  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than 
the  economy's  productivity  trend. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  endorse  the  bin. 
Also  I  might  add  that  the  letter  is  wrlt- 
t«i  by  Arthur  M.  Okun,  acting  chairman. 

The  gentleman  also  made  reference  to 
the  President's  message.  The  inference 
was  that  maybe  the  President  did  not 
support  this.  The  quote  I  think  is  taken 
out  of  context  by  confusion  and  involves 
the  President's  statement  on  a  statutory 
work  we^.  I  want  to  quote  that.  The 
President  says  at  the  end  of  the  state- 
ment: 

I  do  not  think  the  time  for  change  In  the 
law  has  come,  exoept  With  respeotto  exces- 
sive overtime.  OareTul  attention  to  theae  da- 
▼elopments  Is  nevertbeleas  a|q>ropnate  aad 
desirable.  X  am  accordingly  requesting  the 
National  Commission  on  Teehnology,  Auto- 
mation, and  Bconomlc  Progress  to  include  on 
Its  agenda  fall  coQ«ideratloa  of  the  matter 
of  "work  periods.*^'  •  ^^ 

Just  above  that,  In  the  previous  para- 
graph, he  says: 

The  developing  pattern  of  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining reflects  changes  which  are  taking 
place  In  tlie  pracUces  regarding  the  length  of 
work  periods — dally,  weekly,  annually,  aiul  in 
terms  of  the  Individual's  work  life;. 

So  you  see  he  was  taUdng  about  the 
stetutory  workweek. 

The  gentleman  alao  refers  to  agricul- 
ture. Frequently  he  wants  to  take  agri- 
culture out  of  context  for  some  reason 
and  say  accordingly  that  the  Roosevelt 
biU.  if  you  take  the  agricultural  a^ect 
away  from  it  and  take  the  agricultural 
provision  away  from  the  Dent  bUl,  the 
Roosevelt  biU  actuaUy  does  not  cover  as 
many  areas  as  the  Dent  UU  and.  there- 
fore, the  Dent  Un  covers  more  and  Is 
more  of  a  oontroversial  type  of  legisla- 
tion. I  want  to  point  out  that  if  you 
were  to  leave  in  agriculture,  the  Roose- 
velt bin  would  cover  approximately  800,- 

000  more  people.    Further  than  that 

and  this  is  left  out— the  Roosevelt  blU 
does  not  cover  Federal  service  employees, 
which  the  Dent  UU  does  cover.  That 
aocoimts  for  665,000.  If  you  were  to  take 
that  feature  out  and  leave  the  agricul- 
tural in.  the  Roosevelt  bill  would  cover 
substantially  more  people  than  would 
the  Dent  biU.  I  Just  wanted  to  correct 
these  points.  Mr.  Cliairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  DANIELfi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tlefloan  from  Callfomia  [Mr.  BxTXToir]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Caltftomla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  add  my  own 
commendation  to  those 'Of  my  oolleagues 
on  the  suboommltteie  and  f  u&  oomndttee 
with  referenoe  to  the  efforts  of  our  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  dhairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Potmaylvattla  [BIr. 
Dknt].  Tliefmlts  of  tails  effecttvelabofB 
have  reflected  theinatlvw  In  Che  tone  of 
the  dlseuaalon  and  tiae  debate  tbday.  I 
am  sure  that  they  angur^wentor  the  sue- 
eesaful  oondualoQ  of,  emd  action  tfy.  t^ 
House  on  ttila  minimum  JWafeMQ 
tomorrow.  r,  jo.-  .  :.  iti.."-: 
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Tbe  bQl  does  not  do  m  much  for  m 
many  m  quickly  m  •  number  of  us  would 
pr^er.  However.  It  does  provide  con- 
siderable bdp  to  a  great  number  of  those 
woridnff  men  and  wvxnen  In  our  country 
who  today  are  working  without  the 
benefit  of  a  national  statutory  minimum 
wage. 

I  believe  that  as  the  reflection  of  an 
accommodatlop  to  the  varying  points  of 
view  of  the  memben  on  both  sides  of  the 
•Isle  on  the  full  committee  as  well  as  the 
Individual  Members  of  the  House,  the 
eommlttee  has  collectively  made  a  wise 
Judgment  to  advance  a  proposal  that  is 
not  as  remarkable  as  It  could  be  but  cer- 
tainly a  substantial  Improvement  over 
the  current  law.  and  one  that  has  the 
msTlmum  possibility  of  approval  by  this 
body. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  brieve  when  we  fin- 
ish our  labus  on  tomorrow  we  will  be 
sUe  to  point  with  some  fair  measuro  of 
pride  as  to  our  accomplishment. 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  g^Ueman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentlonan  from 
CaUfomla  [Mr.  HaosnI. 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  join  my  CaU- 
fomla colleague  in  commending  the 
committee  upon  most  of  its  actions.  Of 
course,  the  gentleman  commends  the 
committee  upon  all  of  its  actions,  and  he 
commends  the  committee  particular^ 
upon  the  coverage  of  farm  labor.  I 
want  to  say  that  in  California,  on  a  piece 
rate  basis  at  least,  we  pay  wages  greatly 
In  excess  of  the  n^^T^^tw^^ln  wage  estab- 
lished by  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that 
then  would  be  some  olariilcatlon  tomor- 
row as  to  who  exactly  Is  covered  In  the 
area  of  farm  labor — permanent  versus 
migratory  employees  and  so  forth — and 
I  would  bape  that  some  consideration 
might  be  given  to  a  possible  change  In 
these  ofvertlme  exemptionB  in  connection 
with  food  processing  and  in  connection 
with  tbe  canning  Industry. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfomla.  Yes;  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  First,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
<w»'n1ttee.  I  sat  on  this  committee 
when  the  last  minimum  wage  UU  came 
IIP  a  few  years  ago  and  I  know  you  can- 
not satisfy  everyone,  and  I  know  that  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  what  kind 
of  bUl  you  aro  writing  that  this  is  true. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  congratulate  the 
committee  on  having  done  as  good  a  job 
M  It  has  toward  satisfying  so  many 
people.  I  bdleve  the  results  on  the  final 
roUcall  wUl  show  that  they  have  reaUy 
done  a  good  Job  In  working  on  this  blU 
Meanwhile.  I  would  ttke  to  ask  a  qus»- 
tlon  on  behalf  of  my  eoUeague  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansxn]  who 
«ould  not  be  hare  today.  He  has  a  num- 
ber of  people  wlm  an  Interested  in  the 
Aursery  boal&eaB  In  ttie  dlstrlet  whkdi  It 
^  hit  honor  to  rsproMnt.  He  asks  this 
quastloD.  ani  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the 
fJiatrman  of  the  subootMalttee  the  «iie»- 
ti0n:  wm  thoae  engaged  In  storing  and 
P«Alng  nuraeiy  stock  stUl  have  amil- 


able  to  them  the  14-week  seasonal  ex- 
emption if  this  UU  becomes  law? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  from  California  jrield  to  me 
for  the  purpose  of  reqwndlng  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Bfr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hahssx]  has  approached  me  with 
that  question.  I  discussed  the  question 
with  representatives  of  the  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  which  handles  the 
minimum  wage  legislation  and  they  told 
me  that  the  storing  and  packing  of  nurs- 
ery stock  Is  presently  considered  a  sea- 
sonal Industry  and  is  so  treated  under 
7(b)  and  S  of  the  present  act. 

Therefore.  I  would  assume  if  it  1b  cov- 
ered under  the  present  act,  becauw  of 
an  InterpretaUon  as  to  the  criterion  of 
seasonal,  then  they  would  be  exempt  for 
the  same  reason  under  this  act 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  CaUfomla  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfomla.    Yes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chglrman.  I  do  not 
like  to  take  the  time  of  the  gentleman  be- 
cause I  know  he  has  worked  hard  on  this 
biU,  but  I  want  to  say  at  this  time  that 
for  the  first  time  during  our  deUbera- 
tlons  upon  minimum  wages — and  I  have 
been  active  In  this  field  for  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years— a  new  Member  of  Con- 
gress; namely,  the  gentleman  who  has 
the  time  cm  the  floor  now  [Mr.  BxniToif 
of  California],  brought  into  oonsldem- 
tlon  some  ideas  that  very  frankly  were 
new  to  me  and  were  new  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  The  gentlonan 
from  California  was  instnmiental  in  giv- 
ing consideration  to  Federal  employees 
such  as  blue  collar  workers  who  aro  not 
covered  by  civil  service  and  other  PW- 
eral  statutory  onployees  and  those  under 
the  classifleatlon  act. 

After  investigation  of  the  gentleman's 
interest,  they  proved  that  there  was  a 
definite  need  in  this  area  for  coverage. 
You  WiU  find  we  do  cover  them  in  this 
bilL 

I  might  say.  also,  the  gentleman  was 
one  of  the  men  on  the  ocxnmittee  who  I 
asked  to  make  a  apfcM  effort  to  get  the 
reaction  from  hospitals  and  related  in- 
stitutions and  he  brought  back  a  very 
fine  suiHrarting  report. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  say  at 
this  time  how  appreciative  I  am  of  the 
gentleman's  fine  work  in  connection  with 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfomia.  I  yield  to 
my  coUeague. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chahm-n,  I  would 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  is  saying 
•bout  my  coUeague.  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomla  (Mr.  BcstonI  .  I  can  say  that 
he  h.is  contributed  substantially  to  the 
work  on  this  bill  and  has  contributed 
substantlaUy  and  capably  and  inteUl- 
gently  to  the  work  of  the  fuU  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  OBIT.  On  behalf  of  my  col- 
iMCuas  and  aorself .  I  thank  the  gBRtla- 
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man  from  California  [Mr.  Botitoh]  be. 
cause  he  has  done  a  magnificent  Job 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfomla.  I  thank 
both  of  my  coUeagues  very  much. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th* 
genUeman  yield?  '        ^ 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfomla.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman.  '   «•  <« 

lir.  MEEDS.  I  would  Uke  to  take  thli 
brief  time,  although  I  wiU  be  Involved  In 
an  amendment  tomorrow  on  a  portlwi— 
a  smaU  portion— of  this  bUl  with  which  I 
do  not  agree  as  the  bUl  is  now  written— 
but  I  would  at  this  time  Uke  to  point  out 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  although  I 
have  been  here  for  a  shwt  time  I  have 
never  received  more  courteous  treatment 
from  anyone  than  I  received  from  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee,  the  genUe- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dxwr]  and 
from  aU  the  members  of  the  subconunlt- 
tee.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  thli 
committee  were  gracious  enough  to  let 
me  come  to  their  meetings  and  to  explain 
fully  a  proposal  that  I  had.  They  took 
their  time  and  attempted  to  understand 
my  problems  and  they  gave  me  every 
consideration. 

WhUe  I  guess  some  of  them  stiU  do  not 
agree  with  me,  I  certainly  appreciate  all 
the  courtesy  that  they  have  shown  me 
and  particularly  do  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  DxwtI. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  statement  made  by  my 
coUeague,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
I  thought  was  most  appropriate  and  cor- 
rect. That  statement  was  that  we  en- 
acted a  minimum  wage  biU  and  then  hy 
the  time  the  escalating  periods  tran- 
spired, much  of  the  impact  of  the  legis- 
lation was  lost. 

In  this  regard,  the  genUeman's  obser- 
vations were  most  accurate. 

But  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place,  but  perhaps  It  is  the  forum  to  note 
that  someday  the  Congress  wiU  decide 

in  its  wisdom   that  the   nnlntmiim  yftigt 

rate  be  based  on  a  percentage  of  the 
average  national  wage  corrected  auto- 
matlrally  on  an  annual  or  semlanniud 
basis  so  that  the  poUcy  In  fact  that  we 
adopt  at  the  time  that  we  act  on  a  mini- 
mum wage  proposal  is  not  lost  by  the 
ever-increasing  cost  of  Uving  and  that 
the  effect  of  the  legislaUon  will  not  de- 
teriorate in  their  relationship  to  the 
wages  paid  to  others  in  the  labor  market 
who   receive   wages   in   excess  of  the 

So  in  that  one  narrow  connection,  I 
agree  completely  with  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama.  I  think  his  observatioii 
is  most  pertinent.  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  not  too  many  years  from  now  when 
we  WiU  establish  this  automatic  wage 
escalation  concept  in  a  minimiitn  wage 
blU;  so  that  when  we  take  an  action  it 
wiU  have  fuU  meaning — not  qply  on  tbe 
day  it  is  enacted— but  for/Ul  time  to 
come. 

Mi-.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The     CHAIRMAN.    The     genUeman    ' 
from     California    has    consumed    li 
minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yiekl  S 
minutes  to  the  gentteman  from  AlabasM 
[Mr.  OLXHif  AMMSvrsI. 
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Mr.  OLENN  ANDREW^.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  been  surrounded  this 
tftemoon  by  a  substantial  I  ^up  of  gen- 
tlemen from  California,  with  their  rich 
loil,  their  irrigated  fields,  uid  their  huge 
eats  drawing  eight  tractors^ pehind  them; 
and  their  superior  cotton  raaple. 

Mr.  Chalrmem,  I  am  inus^rMted  in  the 
real  import  of  this  biU  wUch  I  do  not 
think  really  has  been  expfeiessed  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  but  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yortc  [Mr.  Rtan|)j  came  rather 
close  to  it.  { 

I  have  never  met  so  maur  proponents 
of  the  minimum  wage  buTfor  agricul- 
ture as  I  have  from  the  fine  State  of 
California  with  its  veiy  w^l  known  fine 
oUmate  and  rich  soU,  andlteelr  relative 
position  of  so-caUed  Inferrarity  because 
of  freight  rates — something  that  I  have 
heard  of  for  so  many  year^  as  a  monop- 
oly enjoyed  by  the  Southern  States. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  geatlonan.  any 
of  them  from  the  State  of  California,  to 
please  answer  me — ^what  tte  effect  gen- 
erally Is  going  to  be  on  the  upland  cotton 
produced  throughout  the  Southern 
States  when  the  pegged  price  or  the  sup- 
port price  is  $165  and  when  the  Cotton 
Council  estimates  that  wfeoi  the  mlni- 
mmn  wage  comes  in,  the  production  of 
cotton  wiU  cost  $200  a  balja. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen^emen  from 
California  who  produce  fivepales  of  cot- 
ton per  acre  on  their  lano^  what  they 
really  expect  is  going  to  ha^?en  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  minimum  wag^,  deal  in  up- 
land cotton  production  thrpughout  the 
louthem  United  States.       j  1 

I  would  like  an  expression  from  the 
chairman  of  the  subconuniuee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Peimsylvanift  [Mr.  Diirr] 
•s  to  what  his  answer  to  that  problem 
would  be.  What  WiU  happ^  to  the  pro- 
duction of  southern  upland  cotton  if  it 
Till  cost  $200  a  bale  to  pitiduce  it  and 
the  price  Is  $165? 

Mr.  DENT.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  asking  me  that  question? 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS];  I  wUl  ask 
soyone  from  California  tojlmswer  that 
ouestion. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  not  froli  California, 
but  I  would  say  that  cotto£rhm^>ens  to 
be  one  of  those  products  mat  is  imder 
theprice  support  program.  D  the  farmer 
bss  to  pay  a  higher  price  t<fjgrow  cotton 
than  he  gets  from  the  presmt  subsidized 
plan,  we  wiU  raise  the  moiiey  to  give  It 
to  him.  j 

Mr.  OLENN  ANDREWS  That  is  a 
iwst  big  "if,"  and  an  enora  iva  promise. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairmtn,  wiU  the 
lentleman  yield?  | 

Mr.  OLENN  ANDREWS.  lyleldtothe 
icDtleman  fnMn  Calif omia.    <  . 

Mr.  BELL.  I  would  Uke  ^6  say  to  the 
mtleman,  first  of  aU,  that  me  industrial 
HtuaUon  hi  CaUfomla  and  1^  tbe  Nation 
u  a  whole  has  not  been  hurt  by  any 
minimum  wage  changes.  I  lo  not  mean 
nerely  agriculture;  I  mean  iny  type  <rf 
Industry  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  OLENN  ANDREWS,     rhe  gentle- 
jttn  reaUses  that  up  unUl  Oow  agilcul 
ture  has  not  be«i  affected  ijr  mtnimiiin 
•Ues.  ^ 

Ui.  BELL.  I  do  not  thliik  It  wlU  be 
•••wsely  affected.  I  thln^  it  wUl  be 
mproved. 


Mr.  OLENN  ANDREWS.  Are  you 
q>eaklng  of  CaUfomla  agriculture? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  am  q)ei^dng  of  aU  agri- 
culture, agriculture  generally.  I  do  wish 
to  say  that  California,  despite  the  point 
which  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  has 
made  relative  to  the  advantages  that 
California  has,  does  have  a  very  definite 
disadvantage  in  shiiniing  and  hauling 
costs,  and  yet  despite  that  disadvantage 
California  has  been  continuing  its  oper- 
ation and  Is  operating  on  a  mlniminn 
wage  today.  CaUfomla  has  in  effe^  a 
minimum  wage  today,  and  there  has 
been  no  loss  and  no  problem  of  imem- 
ployment.  There  are  no  problems 
in  other  areas  the  gentleman  has 
mentioned. 

I  think  perhaps  if  the  gentleman 
would  try  to  work  with  the  wiintiniim 
wage  program  such  as  this  bill,  when  it 
passes.  wiU  bring  to  the  whole  Nation, 
I  think  he  wiU  find  that  the  conditions 
in  his  State  may  improve  substantially. 
I  might  add  that  a  considerable  number 
of  people  from  his  State  have  moved  to 
California,  as  tourists  and  so  f<Mrth,  and 
apparently  they  enjoy  it.  I  know  we 
have  a  large  population  of  people  from 
your  State  there. 

The  CHAIRliCAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
minimum  wage  blU  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  measures  to  be  acted  upon  by 
Congress  this  session.  It  is  a  progressive 
bUl.  ItlsaweU-conslderedbUl.  And  it  is 
a  necessary  biU. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  to  eliminate,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  below-standard  labor 
conditions  within  the  scope  of  Federal 
Jurisdiction  over  interstate  .  commerce. 
Its  goal  was  to  raise  Uving  standards 
without  substantially  curtailing  employ- 
ment or  earning  power. 

But  in  the  28  years  since  the  original 
act  was  passed  our  economy  has  under- 
gone far-reacflng  changes  with  wtoiOi 
this  act  has  nowkept  pace. 

Although  the  labor  movement  has 
properly  assured  mllUons  of  American 
workers  a  wage  commensurate  with  their 
contribution  to  our  national  wealth  and 
economic  greatness,  other  milUons  re- 
ceive earnings  which  are  unnecessarily 
and  disproportionately  low. 

Among  the  heads  of  f  amlUes  presently 
covered  by  this  act,  only  5  to  10  percent 
had  annual  Incomes  imder  $3,000  In  1963. 
But  in  industries  with  Uttle,  if  any,  cover- 
age, these  proportions  rise  to  33  to  49 
percent. 

There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  there  Is 
a  direct  correlation  between  i>overty 
earnings  and  workers  excluded  fnsn  the 
protection  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act 

This  act  must  be  brought  up  to  date. 
It  must  adapt  to,  and  refiect.  current  and 
future  economic  facton.  I  would  con- 
sider its  passage  as  Important  a  factor  in 
reducing  the  level  of  poverty  In  this 
country  as  the  poverty  program  Itself. 
It  Is  outrageous  that  40  percent  of  all 
children  Uving  in  poverty  are  from  fami- 
lies which  have  a  worker  who  is  fully 
employed  throughout  the  year,  and  this 
fact  Is  even  more  shocking  when  we  real- 
ise that  business  profits  are  ii»  highest 


in  history  and  have  been  steadily  rising 
since  the  late  1950's. 

The  89th  Congress  is  perhioM  the  most 
productive  in  American  history  in  terms 
of  passage  of  progressive  legislation. 

Its  objectives  have  been  to  achieve  as 
f  uU  emidoyment  as  possible  and  to  guar- 
antee to  aU  Americans,  regardless  of 
badcgroimd.  sex,  color,  or  religion,  equal 
employment  opportunities. 

This  decade  has  witnessed  the  passage 
of  many  hlstorlo  pieces  of  legislation. 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  programs  have  made  it  possUde  for 
thousands  of  men  and  women  to  help 
themselves  become  productive,  taxpay- 
mgoltlaens.  Federal  grants  and  scholar- 
ships are  now  aUowing  many  young  peo- 
ple to  acquire  a  eoUege  education  not 
available  to  them  a  few  years  ago  be- 
cause of  the  economic  drouixistances  in 
which  they  grew  up. 

These  measures  are  highly  responsible 
steps  in  the  right  direction,  but  they  can 
be  meaningless  if  they  train  workm  who 
are  employed  at  substandard  wages. 

This  biU  wiU  more  than  supplement 
these  programs.  For  it  wiU  assure  us 
that  many  of  the  beneficiaries  of  these 
training  and  education  programs  wUl 
have  an  adequate  and  fair  wage  when 
they  enter  our  national  work  force. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  min- 
imum standard  of  Uving  necessary  for 
the  health  and  weU-being  of  workers  be 
attained.  This  bUl,  if  passed.  wlU  sub- 
stantially assure  this  objective. 

In  short,  the  Fair  Labw  Standards  Act 
of  1939  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  un- 
precedented growth  and  prosperity  with 
which  our  country  has  been  blessed  since 
the  late  1930's.  The  Initial  commitment 
of  this  act  has  becune  unfulfilled  with 
the  passage  of  the  last  28  years. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  Congress  to 
both  raise  the  minimum  wage  and  exteiul 
its  protection  to  workers  in  businesses 
and  occupations  not  now  covered  by  the 
act. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  bOl  at  this 
time.  Unnecessary  delay  cannot  be 
afforded. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  siipport  of  HJl.  13712.  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1966, 
which  is  being  considered  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  today. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  as  my 
coUeagues  wiU  recaU,  first  became  tbe 
law  of  the  land  on  Jime  25,  1938. 
Twenty-eight  years  have  elapsed,  and 
during  this  period  of  time,  tremendous 
strides  have  been  made  under  the  act  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  wozldngman. 

The  original  law  has  accompUshed  all 
that  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  en- 
visioned, and  more.  It  has  Insured  a 
"fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  worit."  It 
has  done  away  with  starvatUm  wages  be- 
ing paid  to  workers,  it  has  done  away 
with  the  bmtally  long  16-  and  18-bour 
workdays,  It  has  prevented  the  ezidotta- 
tlon  of  our  labor  force,  and  it  has.  In  Its 
far-reaching  effects.  tbampiooeA  the 
cause  of  every  woridng  man  and  woman 
in  our  Nation  today. 

We  an  know  that  tbe  act  has  been 
amended  and  updated,  as  the  «^ang♦ng 
times  have  demanded.  Today,  once 
more,  we  are  faced  with  the  eompeUlng 
need  to  update  the  original  law. 
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The  dl0ttn«uMied  ^airman  of  ths 
Oeneral  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Hon. 
JofBH  H.  Dimr,  from  Pennaylvanla,  and 
tb»  mettOMra  of  tOs  auMiommlttea,  have 
done  a  truly  oatatandlng  Job  in  draft- 
ing HJ».  13T12.  I  wish  to  COTgratulate 
CotiffTMriman  Dnrr  on  Ma  aaaldoouB  ^- 
f0rtB  nMch  produced  the  sound  and  use- 
ful iKteoe  of  legMatlon  we  have  before 
OB  today.  Tlicr  gentleman  fnim^Mttn- 
sytranfa  rUf.  Dbnt]  was  instmmenial 
in  reoonCdBng  all  the  various  and  direr* 
gtml'taktereets  whieik  were  pressing  for 
changed,  he  was  responsible  for  fashion- 
ing a  workable  un,  aAd  contributed 
ma«h  «o  gaMing  its  approval  by  the  ftill 
Coasmittee  on  Education  and  Labor  aod 
thirnuleg  committee.  -i 

The  progress  we  have  already  mad« 
uniAerthe  FWr  Labor  Standards  Act  must 
oonttatte  miliampered  if  we  are  to  insure 
to  all  of  our  working  people  the  fruits  of 
tMeir  Mneet  labor. 

President  Johnson.  In  Ida  state  of  the 
IJMon  message  last  year,  said: 

.  MM31J  Amencui  workera  vtaoM  9mpUifaui6.i 
la  dearly  wfthln  the  reMh  of  thia  Uw  hftve 
imy  anjoyaa  Ita  beiMfita.  •  •  •  Ws  must 
estsad  iiiliismaBi.wagB  azK  ovsrtime  pcotec- 
tien.-to«ham. 

lAr.  CSudtman.  Z  share  our  President's 
views,  I  wholeheartedly  support  H.R. 
13711,  and  X  urge  that  my  colleagues  do 
likewise.  In  order  that  we  may  insure  for 
xhUIioDS  of  our  worldng  men  and  women 
greater  aectkrtty  and  greater  economic 
freedom.        

Blr.  PARBSTKOf.  Mr.  Chainnaa,  I 
would  like  to  announce  my  support  for 
RJt.  |S7ia.  the  minimum  wag«  bill. 
ii[faich  ia  before  ni  today.  In  some  ways, 
I  tonstdar  It  inadequate.  lUkettiemore 
extended  ooirerBge  and  ttxe  fadgher  mini- 
mums  offered  In  the  bill  proposed  by  our 
rarmer  colleague,  Representative  James 
Roosevelt.  Bat  r  recognize  that  the  com- 
promises made  to  draft  the  bill  now  un- 
der oonslderation  are  not  the  oonse- 
QMence  of  expedience  alone. 

We  are  in  a  period  when  inflation 
threatens.  We  all  know  it  and  Presi- 
dent Jidmson  knows  it.  But  neither  I 
nor  tn«  Pt^udent  feels  that  those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wage  scale  must  be  called 
tcpon  for  the  greatest  sacrlflces.  It  is 
veiy  easy  for  those  not  affected  by  an  in- 
cr^se  in  the  minimum  wage  to  decry  Its 
U^tluuKT  Impact.  I  say  that  the  bur- 
dm  for^jombatlng  inflation  must  be  put 
upo^  thoae  whp.pan  best  afford  It.  not 
upon  Hihofe  who  can  afford  It  least.  That 
14  iwljy  ]|:r.  13712  is  a  good  blQ.  It  is  a 
oompronilse  drawn  up  by  leadgrs  from 
labor.  Congress,  aod  the  admihls^tion 
wij^  tb»  good  of  thapv^^Uc  aa  ved  as  the 
^oH^Ingman  In  AU^d  Ida  Dot  belleVe  we 
can  delay  ensu6tment  of  uiia  me^ure  atos 
ic^atsc.  The,Jnw4tl««  to  wM^  Ik  potott 

can  out.iflt^'Wt^tipp.  ,; >i)x^jdrt  it 

1_SW«  W  uw<»fiJa.of  the  inm- 

v^  wara  nirmr  coveredf'beCore.   Many 
who  too  lor  tneh:  UvioEila  tea.  owndis- 


leh:  llvi^:in 
tte  ItfMCt 


$1.00  an  hour  as  much  of  a  wage,  frank- 
ly. It  is  barely  at  the  subsistence  level 
But  many  know  wages  far  lower  than 
that  and.  for  thera.  it  will  mean  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  quality  of 
life.  Tills  bill  Is  testimony  that  our  so- 
ciety knows  how  to  ofler  more  to  Its  least 
rewarded  members.  I  lu-ge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

ICr.  DONOHUB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
doubt  very  much  that  there  is  even  one 
Momber  of  this  House  who  would 
seriously  argue  against  the  ix>licy  set 
forth  in  the  original  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ants  Act  of  1938;  namely,  "to  correct 
and,  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  to  elimi- 
nate labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  mtnimiiTn  standard 
of  living  necessary  for  health,  efBcienoy, 
and  general  well-being  of  workers." 

There  are,  however,  some  Members 
here  who  sincerely  diffo-  about  the  ways 
and  means  through  which  this  accepted 
basio  poUey  can  be  Justly  and  wisely  ex- 
tended at  this  time. 

It  is,  then,  our  legislative  duty  here  to- 
day, to  work  together,  in  patience  and 
with  U^erance,  toward  majority  agree- 
ment on  a  measure  that  will  rightfully 
expand  the  fundamental  policy  involved 
and  reasonably  advance  the  general  wel- 
fare of  workers  in  the  present  economy, 
while  conscientiously  endeavoring  to  in- 
sure that  the  overall  impact,  upon  in- 
dustries and  individuals,  is  as  equitable 
as  we  can  legislatively  make  it. 

In  determin&ig  our  final  actiim  todi^ 
on  tills  Imperatively  important  measure, 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  and  extend 
its  covcrsge.  I  believe  our  attention 
should  be  concentrated  upon  the  ac- 
cepted revelations  of  authoritative  sur- 
veys and  studies,  including  those  con- 
ducted by  the  UB.  Department  of  Labor. 

Practically  all  of  these  studies  disclose 
agreement  upon  the  following  several 
fundamental  factors: 

Sinoe  the  last  amendments  to  this  act. 
in  1961.  emiHoyment  has  dramatically 
risen;  profits  have  gone  far  above  any 
previously  recorded  levels  and,  pn^ior- 
tionate  to  these  developments,  prices 
have  been  reasonably  stable. 

More  than  17  million  American  worlc-' 
ers  are  currently  outside  the  Federal 
minimum    wage   protection   and   these 
millions  include  a  very  high  percentage 
of  our  lowest  paid  workers. 

About  two-thirds  of  aU  white  workers 
come  within  the  present  minimum  wage 
coverage  provisions  of  the  act  but  less 
than  ha^  of  nonwhite  workers  are 
covered. 

Similarly,  two-thirds  of  all  men  em- 
ployed ip.  nonsupervlsory  Jobs  are  covered 
by  the  act  but  only  about  half  of  the 
women  in  suct^rjobs  are  so,  covered. 

The  present  statutory  minimum  wage 
levelr-lii. 25— produces  annual  eam- 
i^ig8-^,600— substantially  less  tor  fuU- 
tlifffB  work  tl^m  the  recognized  $3,000 
Povert^J^veL 

Over  6  mUUo^  children  in  the  XTnited 
Siatea  arf;  today  members  of  famlllefliln 
^c%  the  J^Uber  or  mother  is  working 
fuQ^tune  but  eyrilng  a  pover^  wage. 

Tb^  preoent  qperatlMi  of  the  Pair 
LKb«r.  Ettandards  Jkci  is  not  adequatdy 
re^^danb  t»  cuttently  accepted  prtp- 
dpi^rff  eoonomie  equity.  ,.,,^„^  ,^^,  ^^^ 


Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the  other  authon- 
tatlve  evidence  tliat  has  been  presented 
here  this  afternoon  cleiu-ly  shows  that, 
contrary  to  what  was  so  greatly  feared 
by  some  people,  the  1961  amendments  to 
the  act  have  not  resulted  in  any  demon- 
strable restriction  of  economic  expan- 
sion, decrease  in  employment,  dangerous 
contribution  to  inflation  or  depresslTe 
lowering  of  profits. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  convincingly 
appears,  from  all  our  past  experience 
that  there  probably  could  be  no  better 
time  than  this  present  period  of  un- 
precedented business  prosperity  to  Judi- 
ciously expand  the  act  coverage  and 
reasonably  Increase,  by  projected  stages, 
the  minimum  wage  to  an  anticipated 
level  that  will  provide  a  more  realistic 
living  wage. 

Any  declared  war  on  poverty  in  this 
country  wlU  be  of  highly  questionable 
effect  if  we  neglect  our  legislative  and 
ctvllleed  obligations  to  those  who  work 
hard  but  must  still  exist  below  the  mini- 
miun  level  of  well-being  because  of 
insuiSclent  earnings. 

Most  famines  receiving  It  today  do  not 
want  charity,  or  public  assistance  or  help 
frwn  the  welfare  worker.  What  they 
want  and  what  they  need  is  a  living 
decent  wage  for  the  family  head. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  us  here  today  need  to  be  forcefully 
reminded  that  we  have  consistently  and 
abundantly,  for  many  years,  with  men 
and  with  money,  fulfilled  all  of  oar 
pledges  to  our  foreign  allies  and  that  we 
are  still  engaged  in  such  COTMnitments. 
Now  we  have  an  opporttme  moment  and 
measure  to  manifest  our  primary  concern 
for  a  great  many  of  our  own  American 
dtlsens  and  families  who  have  been 
economically  suffering  too  much,  for  too 
long,  from  too  little.  Let  us,  hi  the  best 
Interest  of  all  Americans,  seize  the 
opportunity. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  la 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  speak 
in  support  of  H.R.  1371?. 

With  this  bill  we  again  advance  In  the 
effort  to  build  for  America  an  economic 
structure  In  which  all  who  work  will  re- 
ceive wages  enabling  them  to  share  In 
the  benefits  Of  our  affluent,  expanding 
economy. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  we  first  took 
action  toward  achievement  of  this  objec- 
tive. The  original  act  fulfilled  Its  Inten- 
tion, and  since  then  we  have  amended 
and  Improved  the  law  from  time  to  time 
as  the  need  arose.  It  Is  now,  again, 
woefully  inadequate  and  it  Is  Imperative 
that  we  act  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  It 
mu^t  be  geared  to  today's  economic  con- 
ditions, and  to  the  economic  and  social 
cttmate  we  ajittdpate  in  the  inunedlate 
future. 

Our  Nation's  democratic  labor  orga- 
nizations have  assured  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans of  fair  wages,  excellent  working 
conditions,  and  many  other  important 
benefits,  both  for  their  working  yea;> 
and  for  th«ir  time  of  retirement.  TJh- 
fortunately,  liOwever,  mlttlons  of  work- 
ing men  and  women— those  who  have 
been  called,  most  aptly,,  the  "Invlsilile 
Ameilckns"'-- ^xl^t  among  us  at  a  bate 
•abelstence  level. 
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It  Is  particularly  for  thesel  pnseen  dtl- 
leos,  those  for  whom  we  wat  S  the  war  on 
poverty,  that  this  biU  is  imi  >^rtant. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  137lt;Wlll  extend 
ooverage  to  7.2  million  wagetomers  who 
do  not  now  c<»ne  under  th^  {act.  It  will 
cover  many  workers  in  retell  and  serv- 
ice industries  who  have  bfen  exempt 
from  the  act's  protection.  And  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  we  will  make  a  start 
toward  coverage  of  workersi  In  the  agri- 
cultural segmoit  of  our  ecdaomy. 

We  all  recognize  that  aii|  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  cuid  an  ^Piansion  of 
the  law's  coverage  will  cr^kte  adjust- 
ment problems,  particularly  for  small 
liusiness.  And  for  this  reaMHi  it  is  im- 
portant to  emphasize  that  the  changes 
provided  In  the  bill  will  tak4  place  grad- 
ually. The  subcommittee^ '  under  the 
leadership  of  our  coUeaguel  I  the  gentle- 
man fnxn  Pennsylvania  [MrJ  Dnrr],  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job  ih  developing 
this  workable  but  progresslvta  legislation. 

For  too  long,  Mr.  Chainman,  millions 
of  our  citizens  have  been  kept  out  of  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  because  of 
substcmdard  wages.  We  miist  not  dday 
further  the  passage  of  this  imeasure  so 
vital  to  the  workers  affecned,  and  so 
essential  to  the  health  said  growth  of 
our  society.  j 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairmail,  I  am  happy 
to  rise  in  support  of  this  minimum  wage 
bin.  Frankly,  I  was  starting  to  think 
that  this  Congress  was  not  ibing  to  con- 
sider any  labor  legislation  ifc  all  during 
this  session.  Of  course,  ev4t  this  legis- 
IsUon  represents  a  retreat  from  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Educatioii '  and  Labor 
Committee  last  year.  I  support  this 
"compromise"  bill,  but  I  regrfe  t  that  It  had 
to  be  watered  down.  j 

Speaking  of  things  that  have  been 
compromised,  I  think  the  inost  "com- 
promised" thing  of  all  is  t^ie  Integrity 
(rf  the  Democratic  Party.!  For  many, 
many  years  the  Democratic  Party  has 
fooled  organized  labor  by  paying  "Help 
08,  and  when  we  get  a  big  enough  ma- 
jority, we  will  give  you  everything  you 
want."  In  1964,  the  Demckjratic  Party 
finally  got  that  majority — ind  in  many 
races  it  was  labor  that  put  th^  Democrats 
over  the  top.  What  did  lUbor  get  for 
this— for  years  of  loyalty  and  hard-hit- 
ttng  prechict  work?  I  will  Ull  you  what 
labor  got— the  horselaugh  i^id  the  back 
of  the  hand  from  the  DemcWratlc  Party. 

The  reason  Is  simple.  Th^  Democratic 
^rty  moved  out  into  the  coiintryside  and 
suburbs  in  1964.  The  Democratic  Party 
has  joined  the  cocktail  party  circuit. 
The  Democratic  Party  is  embarrassed  to 
have  to  associate  with  its  dldtlme  labor 
friends.  Of  course,  the  Dspocra'ts  still 
want  to  use  their  old  friends!  When  elec- 
tton  time  comes,  the  Deniocrats  want 
their  old  labor  friends  to  get  out  the  vote 
to  the  labor  precincts  and  rtiise  money 
for  Democratic  candldatesJ '  Now  labor 
ttight  be  willing  to  go  alonir^wlth  this  if 
«ey  got  the  legislation  thtir  want,  but 
tney  are  not  getthig  it.        ' 

They  are  not  getttag  it 'because  the 
Democrats  do  not  want  tqihave  to  go 
Nck  to  theb-  cocktaU  partlii  and  admit 
^  they  associate  with  soMcaUed  labor 
wwes  and  labor  unions.  Aiijiarently.  the 
Danocrats  are  akhamed^  their  old 
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allies.  The  Democrats  want  labor  to  do 
the  dirty  work,  but  they  snub  labor  the 
rest  of  the  time.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
going  to  get  away  with  this  very  long. 

When  the  89th  Congress  first  met  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  labor  had  four  key 
bills  and  great  hopes  for  their  passage. 
These  included  repeal  of  section  14(b), 
situs  picketing,  unemplosmient  compen- 
sation amendments,  and  minimum  wage 
extension.  What  has  happened  to  these 
bills?  Everybody  knows.  The  Demo- 
crats are  afraid  to  support  them  because 
of  what  their  new  friends  back  home 
would  say. 

Repeal  of  section  14(b)  passed  this 
House  but  was  tmried  by  the  Senate 
thanks  to  lack  of  administration  efforts^ 
Situs  picketing  has  been  sabotaged.  TTte 
xmemployment  compensation  bin  ap- 
pears to  be  dead  or  djrlng.  Why?  Why 
has  not  the  administration  put  the  pres- 
sure behind  labor  legislation  that  we  all 
know  was  behind  the  shoddy  socialism 
of  rent  s»ipplements? 

Today  we  have  before  us  the  fourth  of 
the  key  labor  bills  the  unions  have  asked 
of  theh-  Democratic  "friends."  WlU  this 
bill  pass  today?  And  if  it  does,  will  the 
Senate  pass  It,  or  win  the  Senate  leave 
it  hanging  in  the  air  so  that  Demo- 
cratic Members  who  voted  for  it  will  be 
needlessly  Jeopardiaed  in  the  ^y«k  «f  the 
folks  back  home?  i -^i; 

I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  administration  sup- 
porters here  and  in  the  Senate  are  play- 
ing games  with  the  American  labor 
movement.  TTiey  plead  at  election  time 
and  sabotage  during  the  legislative  ses- 
sion.   They  want  the  best  of  both  worlds. 

Back  in  1946,  the  Aiherican  people 
went  to  the  pedis  and  elected  a  Congress 
that  passed  a  lot  of  legislation,  but  some- 
how it  got  tagged  the  "do-noth!xig  Con- 
gress." I  think  the  American  labor 
movonent  has  a  new  nomination  to  make 
fw  that  Utle.  Or  maybe  they  will  call 
this  the  "Benedict  Arnold"  Congress 
because  It  is  the  Congress  that  betrayed 
them. 

For  my  part  I  do  not  think  labor  should 
blame  the  Congress  so  much  its  it  should 
blame  the  Johnson  administration. 
Everyone  here  knows  that  If  the  Presi- 
dent cares  sibout  a  bill,  he  will  twist  arms. 
How  many  arms  have  been  twisted  to 
get  votes  for  labor's  bills?  I  think  we  all 
know  the  answer.  ' '' 

This  administration  i»  bored  wltli 
organized  labor.  Labor  is  not  pioneerlnir 
in  social  revolution.  The  legislation 
labor  wants  does  not  push  Federal  power 
to  new  horizons.  If  the  legislation  labor 
wants  gave  the  Federal  Government  vast 
new  power  over  American  soctel  iHtt- 
tems,  then  labor  could  be  sure  the  John- 
son administration  would  be  behind  it. 
But  this  administration  is  not  interested 
in  legislation  that  Just  hdps  people. 
This  administration  wants  power.  Ip 
some  cases  the  power  tiie  Peiferal  Oov- 
emment  wants  is  the  power  toooeive 
the  American  labor  movement. 

The  coercive  power  being  sought  today 
is  ix>t  legislation  which  would  allow  the 
Federal  Oovemnient  to  postpone  strllKs 
that  would  be  against  the  nstlonall  m- 
toreat — a  case  can  be  made  for  wdt 
drawn    legislation   of   tblt   wati,    llu 


power  the  Federal  aovanment  wants  is 
unlon-buatlng  power  for  its  ova  sake. 
"Let  me  give  you  an  example.  As  a 
member  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee, 
I  have  been  reviewing  and  considering 
the  "Demonstration  cities"  bill  the  ad- 
ministratlcm  proposed  earlier  this  year. 
TtoaX  legislation  does  not  include  a  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  section  calling  for  only  union 
labor  to  be  used  on  constructicm  projects. 
Qbite  the  contrary.  The  "Demonstra- 
tion cities"  bill  has  a  "scab"  labor  clause 
which  states  that  precedence  Is  to  be 
given  to  local  labor  in  the  urban  rebuild- 
ing program.  At  first  I  did  not  know 
whcUi  this  meant  until  I  read  a  newqMiper 
article — in  the  Wall  Street  Journal— 
saying  that  this  provision  was  aimed  >A 
enabling  the  use  of  nonunion  local  labor; 
The  same  article  said  that  a  main  reason 
for  this  "scab"  clause  was  a  desire  to 
coerce  the  building  trades  unions  and 
iHing  them  under  the  Federal  heti.  If 
this  is  not  union-busting,  I  do  not  know 
what  Is.  The  administration  wants  ta 
get  a  whip  hand  over  American  labor  so 
that  It  can  dictate  labor  hiring  and  mem* 
berriiip  policies.  The  administration 
wants  a  whole  string  of  captive  "com- 
pany" unions.  ' 

I  want  to  bring  the  hypocrisy  atKf 
undercover  imlon-bustlng  of  this  admin- 
istration Into  the  t^tlight.  The  Dono- 
cratlc  Party  has  betrayed  the  American 
labor  movement.  Even  today's  legisla- 
tion has  been  watered  down  to  an  extreme 
degree,  and  it  Is  the  only  labor  legislation 
that  hsis  a  chance  of  passage  during  the 
89th  Congress. 

If  labor  Is  to  have  any  Influence  with 
the  Congress  In  the  future,  Ihey  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  exert  bipartisan  leverage. 
There  are  many  Republicans  who  are 
friends  of  labor  and  many  more  who  at 
least  put  their  differences  on  the  table. 
The  Republican  Party  is  not  the  party  <A 
hyjiiocrlsy  and  Ingratitude.  Urrtll  th« 
American  labor  movettient  ettectlvelj| 
embraces  bipartisan  policies,  the  Demo-' 
cratic  Party  is  going  to  continue  to 
sabotage  and  betr&y  labor  legislation.  R 
is  as  simple  as  that.  u  ij/ii 

I  urge  this  House  to  pass  this  bffl  iO 
that  labor  has  at  least  one  watered  dbwn 
legislative  victory  this  yter  instead  of 
untnroken  and  unmitigated  betrayal  at 
the  hands  of  the  Detnoci^ts. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ilselo  tirge  passage  of  Hil.  13T12,  the 
minimum  wage  bfll  of  1966. 

It  is  time  to  raise  the  standard  of  Itv- 
1^  for  the  Amei^<ian  worker,  and  it  !s 
time  to  give  him  the  resources  with  which 
to  participate  in  otir  national  afBuence.' 
We  are  all  aware  of  recent  price  in'* 
creases,  particularly  in  the  area  of  con- 
sumer Items,  in  fact,  however,  costs  of 
most  essential  items  and  services  have 
been  rising  steadily  for  several  yeare. 
Without  an  increased  minimum  wage, 
tHe  American  worker  Is  in  jctopardy  of 
becoming  a  d^pout  from  Aine^evi 
prosperity.  The  benefits  of  our  trnparal- 
Ided  national  productivity  must  be 
eoolfaabl^  distributed  if  this  frut  eeon^ 
on^^  tio  be  a  fair  economy . 

!this  hi  most  certainly  what  the  war  on. 
pqr^erty  Is  an  about,  And  it  to^ai 
^Ariti  tob,  igftich  slioii^  chwv<^Gti1S(  ft 
deoslbn  to  extend  our*  mmimum  wa^ 
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eovence.    lliere  are  many  of  our  elti- 
seos  fortonate  enoush  to  be  emptogred, 
but  with  the  inablUtjr  to  putletpate  in 
the  lull  opportunlUei  of  this  Incredibly 
wealthy  Nation.    The  central  fact  In 
their   Uvea   Is   frustration.    For   while 
they  have  the  good  luck  to  be  employed, 
the  rewards  of  that  employment  are  in- 
creasingly Inadequate.    For  those  pres- 
ently covered  by  existing  mintmnm  wage 
provisions,  there  Is  the  ctmstant  dally 
prawuie  of  such  Inadequacy.    And  for 
those  who  do  not  quaUfy  for  minimum 
wage  coverage  at  all.  life  takes  on  all  the 
features  of  poverty  which  we  are  now 
beginning  to  undovtand  and  appreciate. 
Something  must  be  done,  and  I  believe 
Che  legislation  before  us  today  gives  us 
a  chance  to  act  responsibly  and  with 
fonsigbt.    By  qualifying  more  than  7.2 
milUoo  new  wage  earners  for  coverage 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  we 
are  serving  the  highest  purposes  of  social 
wtifare.   To  ignore  such  men  and  women 
any  longer  would  be  to  indict  ourselves 
and  to  dramatize  legislative  negligence. 
Tet  I  am  convinced  this  Congress  will 
move  quickly  to  bring  to  these  workers 
the  coverage  and  ben^ts  they  deserve. 
Equally  Important,  I  believe,  is  the  pro- 
vision  to   qualify   certain   aipieultural 
workers  for  coverage.    IlMy  are  no  less 
needy    participants    in    the   American 
economy  than  are  industrial  woi^ers. 
And  their  exclusion  from  mintmiim  wage 
coverage  up  to  now  has  been  disgraceful. 
The  legislation  before  us  today,  then, 
is  historic,  and  should  be  passed  with  all 
due  haste.   I  wish  to  jnint  out.  however, 
that  there  can  be  room  fcHr  grave  mls- 
glTings  regarding  the  adequacy  of  a  $1.60 
minimum  wage.    A  simple  computation 
shows  that  a  worker  employed  for  40 
hours  a  we^.  53  weeks  a  year,  with  a 
wage  of  $1.60,  will  be  earning  a  Uttle 
less  than  $8,500  yearly.    The  Office  of 
loonomlc  Opportunity,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labnr,  has  argued  that  any  sal- 
ary below  $4M0  a  year  Is  Insufficient  for 
a  family  of  four.    Can  It  not  be  asked, 
therefore,  whether  or  not  a  $1.60  mini- 
mum wage  Is  truly  proportionate  to  the 
naeds  of  our  poor?   As  my  colleague,  the 
able  gentleman  from  New  York   [Mr. 
Rtaw].  pointed  out  yesterday,  for  many 
paoi^  in  this  oountzy,  this  is  not  a  min- 
imum wage  but  a  poverty  wage. 

Indeed,  the  Welfare  Department  of 
New  York  City  has  maintained  that  most 
of  the  9.000  families  presently  receiving 
supidsmental  Income,  will  stUl  require 
such  aid  with  a  $1.60  mintTnnm  wage 
opemtlon.  A  situation  where  wage  earn- 
ers qualifying  for  mtnimnw;  wage  cover- 
age must  still  receive  supplemental  in- 
come to  remain  above  the  poverty  line  is 
not  a  situation  which  this  country 
should  tolerate. 

I  believe.  In  short,  that  this  oountiy 
can  afford  to  think  about  something  more 
than  $1.10  an  hour  when  it  Is  thinking 
about  minimum  wage.  I  bdleve  we  can 
atbvd  t«  think  about  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income  wbkh  assures  every  dtlnn 
a  Ufa  above  the  poverbr  line.  I  believe 
we  can  afford  to  think  about  4  living 
wage,  rather  than  a  mtfit«p^.|n  ^^^g^ 
bwJwtpt  on  a  poverty  wagp.  And.  Br. 
(^linajui.  I  UUvn  we  qin  b«in  to 
Cbiaik  tbia  way  rtiht  bow.   Th»  Oonncn 


of  Economic  Advisers  has  pointed  out 
that  wages  at  the  bottom  of  the  econ- 
omy's wage  scales  should  be  exempt  from 
the  general  guidelines  governing  prices, 
"niat  exemption  should  be  treated  as  an 
instruction.  Our  step  today  to  increase 
minimum  wage  represttits  a  small  step  in 
the  right  direction.  To  provide  Justice 
for  all  our  dtisens.  and  to  do  Justice  to 
our  own  resptxislbllltles,  we  must  begUi 
to  move  toward  a  guaranteed  income 
which  will  not  permit  loopholes  of  cover- 
age, but  will  promise  a  steady  and  ade- 
quate income  for  every  American  worker. 
Mi.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  ever 
siiux  I  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1947,  I  have  sunwrted.  worked 
for,  and  voted  for  every  minimiim  wage 
bill  that  has  come  before  the  Congress. 
During  all  that  time  I  have  also  sup- 
IHHted  and  voted  for  every  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  sought  to  Improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  men  and  women  of 
our  country. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
my  bill  that  was  reported  out  of  my  Sub- 
committee of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
this  House  and  passed  UUs  House  unani- 
mously which  for  the  first  Ume  brought 
men  as  well  as  w<unen  and  children  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  minit«iin\  wage 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  happy,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  once 
again  rise  In  support  of  a  good  tnintmnm 
wage  bill  and  at  the  same  time  to  indi- 
cate that  I  will  oppose  any  and  all 
crippling  ameiulments. 

This  bill  will  raise  the  minimum  wage 
for  17V^  million  employees  presently 
covered  by  the  minimum  wage  law  to 
11.40  an  hour  In  February  1967  and  to 
$1.60  an  hour  in  February  1968. 

It  also  will  extend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  the  legal  name  for  the 
minimum  wage  law,  to  more  than  6V^ 
million  workers  who  are  not  presently 
covered. 

As  tat  them,  however.  It  provides  for 
a  bare  minimum  of  $1  an  hoxu*  in  F^- 
ruary  1966  with  additloiua  Increases  of 
IS  cents  each  year  until  they  reach 
$1.60  an  hour  in  February  1971. 

This  is  only  a  modest  start  but  at  least 
It  Is  a  start. 

It  will  also  extend  overtime  protection 
to  many  woxters  who  are  not  presently 
covered  by  overtime  provlsioiu. 

As  to  those  workers,  they  will  get  time- 
and-a-half  pay  after  44  hours  in  any 
work  week  after  February  1,  1967.  and 
time-and-a-half  after  42  hours  in  any 
work  week  after  February  1.  1968.  and 
time-and-a-half  after  40  hours  in  any 
wor^  week  after  February  1,  1969. 

This  is  good,  progressive,  forward- 
looking  legislation  that  will  be  of  tremen- 
dous help  not  only  to  the  workers  of  our 
country  but  to  the  general  ecoruuny. 

I  urge  the  oiactment  of  this  UU  with- 
out any  crippling  amendments. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  today  is  experiencing  one 
of  the  greatest  periods  of  proqwrity  and 
alBuence  in  our  history  as  a  country. 
Yet  amidst  this  ple^  exist  striking 
pockets  of  poverty. 

It  would  be  too  simple  and  easy  to 
Ua^fn  otthete  poverty  pockets  on  the 
ii^Iljat  thfc  JUr  Labor  Standards  Act 
^fffnitffa  than  one-half  of  our  wage  and 
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salary  workers  today.  But  the  record 
shows  that  of  the  15  million  children  U*. 
ing  in  poverty-stricken  families,  fully 
one-third  are  in  families  headed  by  • 
breadwinner  that  works  year  around, 
but  at  less  than  the  minimnrr)  wage.  Tbe 
problem  here,  clearly,  Is  not  unemploy- 
ment,  but  employment  with  iiuulequate 
pay. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  flnt 
passed  in  1938  because  too  many  people 
were  being  denied  this  Nation's  pros- 
perity. That  fact  continues  to  exist  to- 
day, and  this  bill  must  be  passed  without 
weakening  or  crippling  amendments  to 
redress  that  injustice. 

There  are  those  who  argue  against  this 
legislation,  calling  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  "excessive  and  danger- 
ous."  But  this  is  not  the  case  at  all. 

Fully  31  percent  of  the  workers  who 
would  be  extended  minimimi-wage  pro- 
tection by  this  bill  now  receive  less  Uum 
$1.25  an  hour.  And  Just  what  does  |1J6 
an  hour  amount  to?  Nothing  more  than 
a  poverty  standard.  Even  figuring  40 
hours  of  work  a  we^  for  52  wedcs  a  year 
this  only  amounts  to  $2,600,  and  the 
most  commonly  accepted  poverty  stand- 
ard is  $400  higher. 

And  the  wages  of  woricers  not  covered 
by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  gen- 
erally do  not  rise  with  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living,  so  in  reality  they  suffer  s 
continuing  decline  in  terms  of  real  earn- 
ings. 

Mr.  Chalmum,  a  man  or  wonuui  em- 
ployed 40  hoxirs  a  week.  52  weeks  a  year, 
at  $1.60  an  hour,  would  make  the  grand 
sum  (rf  $3,328.  This  is  hardly  an  "ex- 
cessive or  a  dangerous"  rate  of  pay.  It 
is  hardly  too  much  for  our  country  to 
giuu-antee  those  workers  who  are  covered 
under  the  basic  wage  and  hour  law  of 
this  land. 

But  what  about  the  extension  of  cov- 
erage to  7.2  million  additional  workers? 
On  this  point  I  would  like  to  dwell  soldy 
on  a  group  being  brought  urider  the  pro- 
tection of  mlnimtim  wage  legislation  for 
the  very  first  time — America's  farm- 
workers. 

Critics  of  providing  a  minimiim  wage 
to  those  who  toil  in  the  field  for  a  living 
have  dted  this  provision  as  neither  "fair 
nor  equitable." 

Well,  I  would  agree,  but  for  com- 
pletely <^poslte  reasons. 

This  bill,  as  originally  r^Torted  by  the 
committee,  would  have  covered  1.3  mil- 
lion agricultural  employees,  or  about  SO 
percent  of  the  hired  farm  labor  force. 
This  in  Itself  was  too  small  a  figure. 

But  the  Mil  before  us  today  woukl 
cover  only  485,000  farmworkers,  or  39 
percent  of  the  farm  labor  force.  What 
Is  "fair"  or  "equitable"  about  excluding 
those  who  toil  on  smaller  farms  from  this 
minimal  coverage?  There  is  clearly  no 
Justification,  except  that  of  expedioicy, 
and  that  Is  no  Justification  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  plight  of  America's 
farmworkers,  and  particularly  migrant 
farm  laborers,  portrays  a  great  American 
paradox.  Tbe  productivity  of  this  coon- 
try's  agriculture  is  unexcelled.  It  is  the 
envy  of  the  world. 

Yet  the  affluence  which  characterises 
SQ  many  of  our  Nation's  big  growers  con- 
itMfiMit^nrBify  iittbj^  |toverty,depziy«^ 
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tton,  and  hardship  which  typifies  the  life 
of  most  who  labor  in  the  field- 

A  report  prepared  by  theipepcutment 
of  Labor  in  February  madia  very  dear 
that  hired  farmworkers  «re  at  the 
liottom  of  the  wage  scale.  Their 
trerage  ecumings  of  $1  an  tipur  in  May 
of  last  year  were  only  27 !  percent  of 
earnings  in  contract  construction,  one- 
third  of  those  in  mining,  40  percent  of 
those  in  manf acturing  and  Iwholesallng, 
and  about  half  of  those  Ih  the  retail 
trades.  !' 

Over  the  years  migrant  farmworkers 
have  conunonly  earned  less  than  the 
sverage  unskilled  worlcer  is  likely  to  pay 
each  year  in  taxes  alone.  It  Is  obviously 
in  inadequate  wage  and  an  Indefensible 
standard.  ' 

Pertu4>e  even  more  inadequate  and  in- 
defensible is  the  proposal  tOJestaUish  a 
different  minimum  wage  for  MTlcultural 
workers.  Those  employees  ^ho  are  al- 
ready covered  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  certain  Federal  em- 
ployees, will  have  their  mli|i|mum  wage 
rise  to  $1.60  an  hom*  on  February  1. 
1968.  Newly  covered  nonfnnn  woricers 
will  reach  the  same  coven  t^e  in  1971. 
But  farmwoiicer  coverage  s^ps  at  $1.30 
•n  hour.  | 

Are  farmwoiicers  less  de^rvlng?  Is 
their  woik  easier?  Or  do  they  require 
lees?  I 

The  answer  to  each  of  theeie  questions, 
dearly,  is  a  resounding  "No."  And 
when  we  consider  that  most  farm- 
workers are  fortunate  to  be  employed 
(or  as  much  as  40  weeks  a  y^,  and  that 
their  annual  income,  even  {ft  $1.30  an 
hour  for  this  period,  is  oi 
excess  of  $2,000,  then  we 
ently  ridiculous  and 
coverage  Is. 

In  the  last  2  years  we 
major  steps  to  remove  the  tMdge  of  sec 
ond-class  citizenship  from!  minority 
group  members  in  this  couriUy  and  from 
tbo66  who  immigrate  to  ouriihores  fnun 
other  lands.  But  clearly  we  still  have 
a  task  at  hand  to  ranove  iltfie  second- 
dsss  label  from  those  who  4o  an  honest 
day's  work  in  our  fields. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ^pport  this 
minimum-wage  legislation  because  it  is 
essential,  and  because  in  ithe  case  of 
Isrm  labor,  it  is  at  least  a 
right  direction. 

But  we  can  do  better, 
tetter  If  poverty  is  not  to 
*ty  of  life,  and  I  urge 
>nd  this  Congress  to  move 
(iress  the  inequities  that 
untended. 

Mr.  DENT.    Mr.  Chi 

ftirther  requests  for  time 

Mr.  BELL.    Mr.  Chainn 
ftnther  requests  for  time. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    Ther^ ^    .„ 

njrtoer  requests  for  time,  {pursuant  to 
»e  rule  the  Clerk  will  n<)W  read  the 
"■bstitute  conunlttee  anaendilent  printed 
to  the  reported  biU  as  an  original  bill 
w  the  purpose  of  amendmisnt. 

The  aerk  read  as  follows 

Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  4nd  House  of 
■jiii-Jnttafh>e»  of  the  VnUtk  State*  of 
™*rtc«  in  Congren  oMemMig,  That  thta 
«(  may  b«  cited  as  the  "nar|4«bor  Stand- 
••<•  AmeadmsnU  of  1»««" 


Slightly  in 

how  pat- 

luate   this 

ve  taken 


tep  in  the 

e  must  do 
tlnue  as  a 
conunlttee 
n  to  re- 
bill  leaves 

I  have  no 

I  have  no 

being    no 


Mr.  DEXTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  ix>w  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Paicx,  Chairman  of  the  Conunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HH.  13712),  to  amend  the  Fah:  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  its  pro- 
tection to  additional  employees,  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  reaolutlon  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mx.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COUNSELOR  AIDS  IN  THE  POVERTY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  a 
graduation  ceremony  for  several  persons 
who  have  not  only  learned  to  help  them- 
selves but  are  now  undertaking  to  help 
others.  These  people  had  Just  finished 
a  training  course  for  coimselor  aids  In 
the  poverty  program.  This  course  was 
sponsored  by  the  Oakland  County  Com- 
mission for  Economic  Opportunity  in  co- 
operation with  Oakland  County  Com- 
munity College. 

The  graduates  were:  Margaret  Alloy, 
Bart)ara  Beardsley,  Christine  Biedle, 
Clara  Black,  Evelyn  Gettings.  Mattie 
Green.  Melvln  Massey,  Georgia  Nelson, 
Mayronnle  Oldham,  John  RawUngs, 
Allen  Stevens,  and  Helen  Wineman. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  address  this 
group.  But  I  believe  that  Mr.  Massey, 
as  spokesman  for  the  group,  gave  a  much 
more  eloquent  talk  which  I  feel  expresses 
the  entire  spirit  and  piurpose  of  the 
better  war — the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unarUmous  con- 
sent I  indude  this  stirring  speech  in  the 
Rbcoro: 

Upoh  OaaBUATiON 

As  our  minds  turn  back  to  those  days  of 
Initial  learning,  we  contemplate  tbe  rich- 
ness of  the  experience.  We  reflect  upon  the 
Ideals  we  have  been  taught — Ideals  which 
will  help  us  more  aptly  apply  oiirselves  to 
the  tremendous  task  ahead.  This  is  the  task 
of  helping  people  to  help  themselves  so  they 
may  all  become  what  we  know  In  our  hearts 
they  truly  are — men.  women  and  chUdren 
fit  for  today's  society  and  worthy  of  Its  re- 
wards regardleoB  of  how  long  their  talents 
and  tbelr  aliUttlee  may  have  been  obeeurMl 
by  unfortunate  conditions,  which,  untU  now, 
have  been  beyond  their  control. 

Kach  of  us.  In  his  or  her  own  way.  bas  been 
involved  la  an  Intense  self-reMareta.  stMi^Bg 


to  better  understand  tbe  Individual  motiva- 
tion which  brings  us  to  do  battle  with  tbe 
greatest  foe  our  democracy  has  ever  faced — 
"The  Bvll  of  Poverty."  And  all  of  us  have 
arrived  at  the  common  knowledge  that,  un- 
like the  Robin  Hood  of  ancient  fables,  pov- 
erty Is  a  thief  that  tx^M  both  the  rich  and 
the  poor  while  providing  for  the  betterment 
of  neither. 

We  thank  Ood  for  the  perception  of  the 
American  people — ^voters  and  politicians 
alike— whose  awareness  of,  and  coooem  for, 
the  mounting  menace  of  poverty  has  led  to 
tbe  enactment  of  measuree.  to  stem  Its  de- 
structive Influences.  As  a  result  of  these 
measures,  we  have  been  chosen  to  be  in  the 
front  line  of  the  attack  and  we  carry  Into  the 
battle  the  sure  conviction  that  the  war  on 
poverty  Is  well  conceived,  ably  executed 
and — If  there  Is  any  truth  at  all  In  the  adage 
that  "right  conquers  aU" — poaltlve  of  auc- 


Armed  with  the  powerful  twin  tools  of 
knowledge  and  Ideals — both  Instilled  In  us  by 
a  most  able  Instructor — ^we  go  forward  to 
provide  the  realizations  of  the  dreams  of  a 
vast  segment  of  our  pcqjulatlon.  We  are 
quietly  determined  to  wage  a  sucoeasful 
battle  against  the  greatest  foe  which  today 
faces  America  or  any  country — poverty  I  Rec- 
ognising tbe  magnitude  of  our  assignment, 
and  knowing  it  requires  such  positive  quaU- 
tlee  as  courage,  fldellty.  discipline  and  self- 
sacrlflce,  we  are  resolved  to  direct  our  dedi- 
cated efforts  toward  assuring  tbe  finest  mo- 
ment of  modem  civilisation — the  time  when 
tbe  burning  social  scourge  called  poverty  Is 
forevOT  eliminated. 


FEES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PROJ- 
ECTS FOR  NAVIGATION  AND 
FLCXX)  CONTROL 

M^.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  (Ejection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  flam 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
come  with  me  in  the  mind's  eye  as  we 
follow  a  man  and  his  family  on  an  after- 
noon's fishing  trip  to  one  of  the  95 
reservoir  lakes  formed  by  Federal  con- 
struction of  hydroelectric  power  dams 
and  accompanying  navigation  and  flood 
control  benefits. 

By  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  and 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  at  1965,  this  Congress  has  clearly  as- 
sured our  friend  and  his  family  that  the 
water  areas  of  every  one  of  these  reser- 
vohrs  "shall  be  open  to  the  public  gen- 
erally, without  charge,  for  boating, 
swimming,  bathing,  fishing,  and  &tber 
recreational  purposes." 

Because  I  am  more  famUiar  with  it» 
we  will  follow  our  friends  to  Lake  Soni- 
nole.  formed  by  the  Jim  Woodruff  lock 
and  dam,  where  thousands  of  realdents 
of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  norida.  of  all 
walks  of  life,  have  been  enjoying  tbe 
wholesome,  relaxing  and  supper  pro- 
ducing recreation  for  many  years. 

Our  frtend  puts  his  bateau  or  other 
small  boat  on  top  of  the  car  or  on  a 
small  trailer  and  with  'liope  springing 
eternal"  drives  out  to  the  vicinity  of  hlB 
favorite  fishing  spot,  near  whieb  the 
Oorpe  of  Engineers  years  ago  provided  a 
convenient  but  inexpensive  bdat  ramp 
in  a  clearing  of  the  woods  M  the  waters 

edge.   ^''■"    '-^  1*>  93*.b  'iVtJrjoTiC   Ci^'UbffUiU 
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It  is  wOdt  i^oin  ^H  neftrect  habita- 
tion, Tliere  la  no  fence  around  the 
property,  no  employee  on  duty,  no  build- 
ing of  any  description,  no  picnic  tables, 
no  oooklnv  grate,  no  restrooms — as  the 
saytng  goee— "no  nothing"  but  the  gen- 
tly Eoovlng  weeds  and  graas  nearby  and 
the  vlnd  sighing  in  the  pine  trees.  This 
is  merely  a  place  to  make  It  possible  fbr 
this  citizen  and  others  to  enjoy  the  use 
ot  the  water  without  charge  as  assured 
by  Congreaa. 

But  wait,  ICr.  Speaker.  We  notice  a 
sign  tadted  on  a  tree.  In  all  of  the  years 
thla  lake  and  this  ramp  have  existed.  It 
has  not  been  there  before,  and  our  f rlc^nd 
reads  it  with  much  interest. 

He  la  aheeked  and  hurt  to  discover 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  begin 
on  May  30  charging  50  cents  per  day 
and  up  to  IT  per  year  to  use  this  im- 
mediate land  area  and  the  little  boat 
ramp. 

He  Is  stimg  by  the  thought  that  hla 
Oovemment  would  do  such  a  thing — 
this  cheap,  sleazy  trick  you  might  expect 
of  sharp  operators — ^to  circumvent  his 
legal  right  guaranteed  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

What  does  he  get  for  his  50  cents  or 
hia  $7?  He  gets  i>othing  but  access  to 
what  he  Is  entitled  by  the  law  to  get  free. 
But  the  Oovemment  haa  him  over  a 
barrd.  

He  haa  certain  altemaUves.  He  can 
get  In  his  car  and  drive  to  one  of  the 
landings  operated  by  private  conces- 
sionaires who  have  contracts  to  provide 
aU  sorts  of  goods  and  services;  or  he  can 
drive  to  one  of  two  State  parks  on  the 
shores  of  this  35.000-acre  lake,  neither  of 
which  Is  near  his  favorite  fishing  «>ot 
At  either  place  he  will  not  be  charged  to 
launch  his  boat. 

He  can  also  take  a  chance  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  not  come  around 
to  collect.  This  is  a  fairly  good  chance. 
bManae  It  will  cost  the  Oovemment  more 
to  OflUeet  than  the  receipts  wUl  realize 
for  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
With  this  alternative,  how'ever,  he  runs 
the  risk  of  being  fined  up  to  $100. 

Or.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  can  curse  the  ad- 
ministration that  brought  this  about, 
and  in  the  tutxt  election  he  might  be  mad 
enough  to  vote  against  everyone  on  the 
ballot  who  is  connected  with  the  Federal 
Gorenunent. 

l«t^8  correct  this  situation,  Mr.  l%>eak- 
er  and  coUeagnes,  by  the  passage  of  H  Jl. 
1331S,  qionsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  EDiioivsfloif]  and  a  score 
of  others,  like  myself,  who  share  the  out- 
rase  of  our  oonstltuentc. 
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TBM  ZIP  CODE  PROGRAM 

.  ^Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
Bieus  oooseBt  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  tixy  re- 
mari^  and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
TJ*  aPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  ft*  reqtiest  of  the  gentleman  from 

There  iim  no  objection. 

»..**Cd?P^  Mr,  Speaker.  I  have  asked 
the  FosiBUMter  General,  the  Honorable 
Lawnooe  9.,01Bri«&.  to  p^tnme  the 
maxidatonr  effective  date  of  the  new  ZIP 


code  regulation  from  January  1,  1967, 
to  January  1.  1968.  With  t^ils  additional 
time,  I  am  sure  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment can  work  out  most  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  been  encountered  by  both 
the  Department  and  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana,  the  Honorable 
AsNOLD  Olskh,  a  ranking  democratic 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  delivered  a  signifi- 
cant and  enlightening  address  Tuesday, 
May  17,  at  the  Sheraton-Chicago  Hotel, 
Chicago,  lU.,  before  an  overflow  crowd 
of  more  than  1,000  direct  mall  and  mar- 
keting business  leaders  from  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  Olsxn  is  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable men  in  the  country  on  the  many 
problems  confronting  the  business  com- 
munity and  its  interrelationsliip  with  the 
postal  service.  His  speech  dealt  with 
ZIP  code  and  various  other  issues  with 
which  the  mailer  is  faced  today. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  not  fortunate 
enough  to  be  present  in  Chicago,  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  his  excellent  speech  in 
the  Record: 

Cricaoo  Diuct  Mail  Day— Mat  17,  1068— 

SPXSCB  BT  RSPKZSXltTATIVX  ARNOLD  OLSXIV 

When  I  canw  to  the  Congress  In  1961  I 
knew  v»ry  little  about  the  postal  sM^loe  In 
thU  oouotry  and  practically  nothing  about 
direct .  mall.  I  have  now  had  almost  six 
years  ol  service  on  the  House  Post  Ofllce 
Committee,  and  I  think  I  know  a  good  deal 
about  our  postal  system  and  about  your 
Industry. 

I  have  many  good  friends  In  the  direct 
mall  Industry  to  thank  for  this.  I  especially 
owe  my  knowledge  of  the  business  mail  to 
my  good  friends  Harry  BCaglnnla,  Jack  Oole. 
and  Max  Lloyd. 

These  men  have,  over  the  years,  helped 
me  understand  the  postal  service  and  the 
problems  ol  your  Industry  and  the  very  great 
contribution  direct  mall  makes  to  the  econ- 
omy and  well-being  of  this  nation. 

Representatives  of  yoxxt  Industry  have  been 
particularly  helpful  In  the  last  couple  of 
yean  in  my  understanding  of  the  Post  Office 
Department's  controversial  Zip  Code  pro- 
gram. 

The  Zip  Code  controversy  erupted  In  J*b- 
ruary.  1965,  with  the  Issuing  by  the  Postmas- 
ter General  of  proposed  regulations,  to  be- 
come effective  January  1.  1967.  that  would 
require  volume  mailers  of  second-  and  third- 
class  maU  to  Bddreas  and  pre-sort  their  bulk 
malllnga  by  the  Zip  Code. 

Beginning  on  March  24,  1965,  and  extend- 
ing until  June  9,  1968,  my  Subcommittee  on 
PoeUl  PaclUUes  and  Modernization  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  on  the  subject. 
The  Subcoounlttee  had  before  It  legislation 
that  essentially  woxild  prohibit  the  Poet- 
master  General  from  making  the  use  of  Zip 
Code  a  maadatory  requirement,  but  which 
would  also  grant  postage  rate  concessions  to 
mailers  who  did  use  the  Zip  Code  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Poetmaster  General's  regula- 
tions. 

During  the  course  of  the  bearings,  the 
PoatBueter  General  and  hia  top  staff  appeared 
in  deXenae  of  mandatory  Zip  Code,  and  testi- 
mony waa  received  from  many  bustneas 
maUexm.  particularly  in  the  thlrd-daas  cate- 
gory, either  In  total  qppoattton  to  mandatory 
Zip  code  or  In  the  support  at  an  extension  of 
tune  beyond  the  January  1,  1967,  deadline. 

Upon  coDOlUBlon  of  the  heailn«i,  the  8ub- 
ogmiatttae  met  In  a  ssries  of  executlTs  ses- 
rtons  and  flnaUy  voted  to  report  to  tbe  fuU 
CoBuattee  a  "elean  bill."  HJt.  SMl.  that 
wouM  liave  the  sffsoi  of  establishing  Ztp 
Code  by  law  but  delaying  Its  adoptton  untU 


January  1,  1970,  on  a  mandatory  basis.  Tlis 
bill  has  not  been  reported  to  the  full  Coib- 
mlttee. 

This  year  I  scheduled  hearings  for  May  3,  < 
and  11  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Sub- 
committee up  to  date  on  the  Zip  Code  pro- 
gram, with  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
January  1,  1967,  deadline. 

Assistant  Postmaster  General  Klcholsoa 
appeared  at  the  May  3  hearing.  Hwry  Ma. 
glnnU  of  ATCMU  and  six  business  maUett 
testified  the  following  day.  On  that  day  wt 
also  heard  from  Pete  Hoke,  publisher  of  the 
Reporter  of  Direct  MaU  Advertising.  La« 
Wednesday  the  witnesses  were  Pat  NUan  and 
other  officers  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks,  and  we  also  heard  from  Jos 
Pltspatrlck  of  the  Mall  Advertising  Service 
AsaooiaUon.  Lee  Epstein,  President  of  M<11- 
men.  Inc.,  was  there  to  answer  questlont 
from  Subcommittee  members. 

Mr.  Nicholson  left  the  impression  that  the 
Zip  Code  program  Is  moving  right  along  that 
the  January.  1967,  date  will  be  reasonably 
met  by  all,  and  that  the  Department  will 
hold  firm  on  the  mandatory  date  In  seven 
months.  The  mailers — and  the  union  lead- 
ers— ^pointed  out  critical  problems  in  the 
program,  and  testified  that  the  date  Is  un- 
reasonable and  that  there  are  many  busl- 
nesses  that  won't  be  able  to  make  It.  Union 
leaders  claim  that  the  plan  for  setting  up 
the  sectional  centers  was  111  conceived  and 
has  not  been  carried  out  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  postal  services  or  the  public. 

It  Is  very  clear  from  these  hearings— and 
those  of  last  year— that  the  Zip  Code  pro- 
gram Is  one  of  the  most  complex — and  con- 
troversial— problenu  In  the  history  of  the 
postal  service  and  of  direct  mall. 

My  own  conclusion  after  all  these  hear- 
ings Is  that  the  claims  made  by  the  Post 
Office  for  the  new  zoning  procediu-e  are 
claims  that  could  possibly  be  applied  at  a 
future  date,  but  not  at  the  present  time.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department,  Zip  Coding  will 
lessen  damage  to  parcels,  will  speed  the  mall, 
win  save  the  Department  $100  million  a  year 
after  the  program  Is  fully  implemented,  and 
so  on. 

This  may  be  true  when  and  If  the  scan- 
ning machines  and  other  Improvements  In 
automating  procedtu'es  work  out  as  the  Post 
Office  hopes.  But  they  are  not  true  now.  and 
the  Department  Is  misleading  mailers — and 
the  general  public — In  claiming  that  these 
Improvements  are  with  us  now. 

Newspapers  have  been  granted  an  exemp- 
tion to  the  Zip  Coding  program,  and  are 
not  required  to  include  the  Zip  Code  num- 
ber on  their  publications  if  they  continue 
to  provide  a  sort  which  they  have  been  dolzvg 
for  years  In  order  to  continue  to  enjoy  "red 
tag" — preferential — service. 

No  guidelines,  however,  have  been  set  for 
granting  hardships  exemptions  to  thtrd-claa 
mailers.  Up  until  last  week  the  Department 
had  told  maUers  that  no  applications  for 
hardship  exemptions  would  even  be  accepted 
until   November. 

Mr.  Nicholson  Indicated  last  week  that 
mailers  could  file  for  exemptions— though  no 
forms  or  suggested  procedures  are  available— 
and  told  us  that  the  decision  on  the  si- 
emption  will  be  made  at  the  Regional  Di- 
rector level.  There  Is  apparently  no  appeal 
from  this  decision  nor  do  we  know  of  any 
guidelines  set  by  the  Department  upon 
which  the  decision  Is  to  be  based. 

When  our  Zip  Code  hearings  first  opened 
over  a  year  ago  I  made  this  statement:  I  sakl 
I  was  "opposed  to  any  plilloeophy  tliat  seeks 
to  make  It  more  dlfBoult,  or  even  Impos- 
sible— financially,  mechanically,  or  In  any 
other  way— 4or  eltlsens  to  do  business  with 
their  postal  servtce.'  This  Is  stlU  my  por- 
tion. 

Btislnsss  ooneams  are  always  ssarrtitng 
and  sssklTig  (or  ways  to  Improvs  custonv 
reletlfflnshtps  and  to  make  it  saslsr  (or  bad- 
ness to  be  transaotsd.     TIM  Ooognas  lua 
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adopted  ttie  policy  that  the 

public  service. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reasbb  why  the  more 
than-  a  quarter  of  a  mlllloni  ,bulk  mall  cus- 
tomers of  the  Post  Ottoe  Department  should 
bave  Imposed  upon  them  ne^  condltloiu  of 
wceptablllty  as  customers  tpat  are  so  baish 
Uiat  many  will  find  It  extret^iely  difficult  to 
continue  to  do  buslnees  wi^  Va»  Depart- 
ment. I 

I  repeat.  I  canttot  subacrlbi  [to  a  philosophy 
of  doing  bxislnees  that  seeksj  fo  Impose  man- 
datory, iiarsh  and  costly  requirements  on  the 
users  of  the  malls  that  may  jhave  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  postal  service  land  on  the  na- 
tional economy.  | 

In  line  with  this,  I  believe  there  are  two 
things  that  must  be  done  i  immediately  to 
make  the  Zip  Code  program:  |vork  fairly  and 
effectively.  First,  the  prcttram  must  be 
itabllized.  In  fairness  to  filers.  In  fair- 
ness to  the  public,  the  Zlpi  jnumbers  must 
be  frozen.  Zip  directories  mtist  be  accurate 
and  available  in  adequate  ,  supply.  There 
must  be  a  good  supply  of  hiallbags.  Once 
the  program  Is  stabilized,  th^  guidelines  for 
granting  exemptions  in  harcubip  cases  must 
be  set  and  a  quast-Judlclal  |4pi^lcatlon  and 
appeals  procedure  establi 

The  mandatory  date  for 
be  set  after  we  see  how  th{ 
out. 

Because  the  Zip  Code 
plicated  and  because  thei 
many  inconsistent  and 
ments  about  It,  our  Subco: 
for  a  special  meeting  thiy't^ursday  at  the 
Post  Office  Department  b^wefen  Department 
experts  and  those  who  sincef^ly  believe  that 
neither  the  Post  Office  norj  many  users  of 
third-class  mall  can  be  fulltr  ready  for  Zip 
by  January  1967.  Subconunlttee  members 
will  be  at  the  meeting,  and  jnfe  will  have  an 
official  record  of  the  discuss: 

I  am  hopeful  that  some  ai 
reached  on  stabilizing  the 
laying  out  an  exemptions  prOOedure.  In  any 
case,  I  am  going  to  continue  jtjbe  hearings  on 
the  2ilp  Code  issue  until  sjcxne  reasonable 
solution  Is  arrived  at.  1 1 

The  Zip  Code  issue  has  taiight  me  quite  a 
bit  about  the  postal  service  aptl  the  problems 
of  those  who  use  It.  My  SMbcommlttee  Is 
trying  to  protect  mailers  and  work  out  a  rea- 
sonable Zip  Code  program,  aftd  yet,  had  the 
Department  bandied  the  program  properly, 
our  current  effcHts  would  itot  have  been 
necessary.  | 

The  Post  Office  Departmeiil|  did  not  (ully 
appreciate  what  they  were  a^ng  the  pubUc 
to  do,  and  they  miscalctaattad  the  time  it 
would  take  the  public  and  business  to  get 
rosdy.  The  concept  of  Zip  was  first  an- 
nounced In  November  1962,  but  the  ground 
nUes  weren't  made  known  Mntll  February, 
1966,  after  several  years  of  Mylng  that  Zip 
would  be  voluntary.  Postal  ^iployees  were 
not  trained,  and  pubUc  aocBptance  of  Zip 
codes  was  not  won.  [ 

I  dwell  on  these  mistakes  4*i7  because  we 
can  profit  by  them  In  other  i  fields.     Much 
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that  the  Department  did  witl 
cr,  I  should  say,  what  It  di( 
the  glaring  need  within  the 
some  top  level  guidance  In  . 
In  postal  research  and  derei 
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evident  that  the  Poet  Office  tMeds  to  develop 
Mw  ways  of  handling  the  m^— and  Zip  is 
on*  of  these  Innovations — but  the  changes 
must  be  thought  out  and  plazmed  and  imple- 
kteated  with  aoth  century— not  19th  oen- 
tury-^nethods.  [ 

The  Poet  Office  has  a  tremendous  problsm 
u  the  sheer  quantities  of  mal .  going  Into  the 
^tom.  The  Department  nc*  proc  asses  74 
•UUon  pistes  of  mail  a  year.  The  volume  of 
>uU  U  soaring  faster  than  iie  popuUUon 
"^  Poet  Office  estimates  that  within  10 
iMTs.  100  buuoo  piMses  of  ib)!^  wiU  be  seat 
•aauaUy  in  this  country. 
•*iiir.!*u  .-5»i'a  .«\.u  ixij  J..  LrXJ  aCJMi'J 


As  the  quantity  of  mall  goes  up,  the  qiiallty 
is  otuinglng.  New  kinds  of  mall  are  entering 
the  system.  Plowing  into  post  offices,  in  ever 
Increasing  numbers,  are  credit  card  transac- 
tions, department  store  bills  and  payments, 
dividend  checks  and  social  security  checks, 
insurance  premlimis,  advertising  matter. 
Historic  changes  In  other  fields  are  affecting 
the  mall.  The  nation's  transportation  pat- 
terns are  changing,  accounting,  and  mail- 
ing are  being  done  by  computer.  It's  all  part 
of  a  growing  nation,  and  we  welcome  It,  but 
the  postal  establishment  Is  going  to  have 
to  change  to  handle  It. 

I  have  for  several  years  now  been  critical 
of  the  Poet  Office  Department's  moderniza- 
tion efforts — not  because  of  what  the  De- 
partment has  done,  but  because  I  believe  It 
could  do  so  much  more.  I  have  urged  the 
Department  to  initiate  a  well-thought-out, 
enlightened,  long-range  modernization  pro- 
gram. This  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  pre- 
pare us  for  the  unparalleled  crisis  facing  the 
mall  service.  An  expanded  and  dynamic  re- 
search and  development  program  Is  needed 
to  re-evaluate  old  concepts,  to  develop  new 
systems,  and  to  provide  those  tools  we  need 
to  keep  pace  with  the  "mall  explosion." 

The  1967  budget  estimate  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  included  $224.9  million 
for  Research  and  Development  out  of  a  total 
Agricvdture  budget  of  $6.99  billion.  That 
is  3.2  percent  of  the  Agriculture  budget  ear- 
marked for  Research  and  Development.  The 
Department  of  Conunerce  R&D  budget  esti- 
mate Is  6.4  percent  of  the  total.  Defense 
asked  11.6  percent  of  Its  total  budget  for 
research  and  development;  Interior  8.8.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  budget  esti- 
mate Included  $66.9  mUlion  for  Research  and 
Development — or  3.2  percent  of  its  total 
budget.  In  contrast,  the  Post  Office  E>epart- 
ment  budget  estimate  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment was  $16.1  million,  or  less  than  y^ 
of  1  percent  of  its  total  budget. 

It  is  simply  Incredible  to  me  that  funds 
for  research  and  development  in  the  poverty 
program  are  almost  four  times  those  for 
postal  research. 

Or  compare  the  Post  Office  Department 
with  another  big  business — AT&T,  l>oth  In 
the  oommiinlcatlons  field.  Out  of  a  1964 
operating  budget  of  $6,059  bllUon,  AT&T 
spent  $69  mUIlon  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  Post  Office  Department,  out  of 
operating  expenses  of  $4.9  billion,  spent,  in 
1964,  $10.5  million  (or  research  and  develop- 
ment. AT&T  Is  Investing  about  five  times 
as  much  money  In  research  as  our  postal 
service,  and  It  U  making  money  by  so  doing. 
The  January  1966  annual  report  for  AT&T 
makes  this  point:  "Ability  to  provide  Im- 
proving service  at  lower  rates  depends  on 
.  .  .  innovating  drive  and  contlouoos  heavy 
Investment  In  more  efficient  facilities." 

The  Department  has  a  tendency  to  blame 
its  trouble  on  "economy-minded  Congresses." 
I  therefore  think  it  appropriate  to  note  the 
action  the  House  Appropriattons  Committee 
took  thU  year  on  the  1967  postal  budget.  The 
Department,  as  we  have  noted,  asked  for  a 
lltUe  over  $16  mlUlon  for  Research,  Develop- 
ment, and  Engineering.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  recommended  an  appropriation 
of  $1)  million,  or  a  reduction  of  about  $4 
mllUon  below  the  estimate.  The  ree(»n- 
mended  amount  was  the  same  as  had  been 
apfx-oprlated  toe  thU  accoxmt  for  the  last 
(our  years. 

However,  in  its  report  on  the  postal  budget, 
tlie  Appropriations  Committee  said:  (quote) 
"The  Committee  would  highly  (avor  a  stToi^, 
viable,  and  positively  oriented  program  of 
research  and  development  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  enoourages  the  Postmaster 
Oenerml  to  give  his  personal  attenttoa  to 
such  a  program.  When  such  a  program  is 
devetoped,  the  Oomndttee  would  be  hap|>y  to 
consider  supporting  it  with  adequate  funds 
vsAtmmmagAr  (ua«uote) 

"TW'rf  .8.U-J"»i-.".-   'I':  •♦I  ,j 


On  my  own  InltUtlve  I  Introduced  a  bUl 
wis  year  which  would  cr««te  an  additlomU 
Asaistant  Postmaster  General  tO  h^$(d  up  a 
new  Bureau  of  Postal  Research,  DevMopment 
and  Engineering  in  the  Poet  Offioe  Depart- 
ment. The  general  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
expand  and  accelerate  the  Poet  Offioe  Depart- 
ment's Resesu'ch  and  Development  and  Con- 
struction Engineering  programs.  It  seeks  to 
do  t^ls  by  providing  for  an  organizatloiiAl 
strticture  In  the  Department  that  gives 
proper  recognition  and  new  Impetus  to  these 
programs. 

In  addition  to  the  new  Assistant  Post- 
master General,  the  bUl  provides  for  two 
directorships,  one  heading  Research  and  De- 
velopment and  the  other  for  Construction 
Engineering.  Section  5  of  the  bill  increases 
from  three  to  six  the  number  of  scientific 
and  professional  positions  in  the  Depart- 
ment's Research  and  Development  and  Con- 
struction Engineering  functions. 

My  Subcommittee  held  an  open  hearing  on 
the  bill  in  April,  at  which  it  was  endorsed  by 
the  Postmaster  General  azid  repreeentatives 
of  the  mailing  Indiistry.  The  bill  was  favor- 
ably reported  by  my  Subooounittee  and  by 
the  full  Committee  and  should  be  acted  on 
by  the  House  soon. 

'  The  actual  number. o(  new  postttoni  added 
in  the  Department  would  be  four,  and  the 
cost  to  the  Government  woiUd  not  exceed 
$130,000  a  year.  This  is  certainly  a  very 
modest  step  toward  laying  the  f oimdaUons  of 
a  completely  new  research  and  development 
program  for  the  Department. 

Frankly,  we  are  trying  to  prod  the  Depart- 
ment into  a  research  program  and  to  get 
them  thinking  ahead  about  automation,  i^wd 
mechanization,  and  new  ways  of  handling 
the  mall. 

This  Congress  has  been  receptive  to  new 
Ideas,  and  our  Committee  has  been  almost 
begging  the  Poet  Office  Department  to  come 
to  us  with  plans  to  Improve  the  service.  The 
Committee  has  made  it  quite  clear — and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  also — that  it  the 
Poet  Office  wU  go  to  work  and  give  us  a  posi- 
tively oriented  and  enlightened  development 
program,  we  are  eager  to  help  and  wlU  give 
them  the  fimds  and  personnel  to  do  the  Job. 
Another  area  in  which  I  have  been  work- 
ing in  the  Congress — and  which  affects  the 
direct  mall  industry — is  the  field  of  Govern- 
ment statistics  and  the  census.  Again,  I 
knew  very  Uttle  about  thU  work  when  flwt 
coming  to  Washington.  Many  talks  with 
direct  mailers,  our  work  in  the  Suboommittee 
on  Census  and  StatUtics,  led  to  the  decision 
to  take  the  census  by  mall. 

Tills  decUlon  is  extremely  slgnifleant  (Or 
your  industry,  for  onoe  the  Goveriunent 
starte  using  direct  mall,  widespread  public 
acceptance  of  the  media  will  follow.  Oovem- 
ment use  of  direct  mall  should  do  a  great 
deal  toward  eroding  "Junk-mail"  attitudes 
among  the  public. 

Both  political  parties  are  turning  to  direct 
mail.  Their  lists  are  now  fully  computerized, 
and  direct  mall  will  help  them  reach  thou- 
sands In  appeals  for  small  oontributicxu  from 
average  citizens.  Here  direct  mail  is  having 
a  very  positive  effect  in  widening  the  party 
base  and  spreading  support  for  candidates 
among  large  numbem  of  voters. 


SPEECH  BT  THE  HONQRABLE  BOB* 
ERT  A.  BROOKS.  ASSISTANT  SBC- 
RETART  OF  THE  ARMY.  ON  AHMED 
FORCES  DAT 

Mr.  DUUBDO.     Mr.  Speaker,  X  aak 

unanimous  consent  to  address  Vbt  Houae 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  19. 
mariEs.  and  to  include  extraneoos  laate- 
ilalo.  ...  I.,. 
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Tba  SPEAKER.  Zg  there  objeetkm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenuui  from 
KewTork? 
There  woe  no  objection. 
ICr.  DUL8KI.  Mr.  I^?eeker,  at  a 
hinebeon  meeting  held  In  Buffalo.  N.Y.. 
on  May  19.  I960,  In  connection  with 
Armed  Forces  Wttk.  the  guests  were 
privileged  to  hear  an  excellent  address 
bgr  the  Honorable  Robert  A.  Brooks.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army — ^Installa- 
tions and  Logistics. 

I  would  like  to  taring  his  address  to  the 
attentkm  of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 

DUtlngulabed  guesu,  UuliM  and  gentlemen. 
I  ooosklv  It «  pxlTUege  and  bonor  to  be  with 
you  today.  I  congratulate  tbe  Joint  com- 
mittee on  tbu  fine  gathering  which  la  in- 
dleatlTe  of  your  Interact  in  the  military  af- 
faire of  our  country.  I  know  Ita  aucceaa  and 
taw  aoeoei  of  all  your  varloua  endeavors  thU 
Aimed  Boreee  Week  reflect  hard  work  and 
dedication  on  the  part  oT  Its  orgaolaera. 

Americana  hare  a  deep  and  natural  concern 
about  the  mlUtary  forcee  that  guard  this  na- 
tton'a  aeeurlty.  The  military  la  fully  aware 
of  your  concern  and  reoognlaea  Ita  obligations 
to  help  tbe  dtlaan  know  and  undentand  Ita 
role,  mlaalon  and  aotlTltlsa. 

Mnce  1»6S.  the  alogan  for  Armed  Forcee 
Day  haa  been  "Power  for  Peace."  ThU  day— 
and  this  alogan — again  remind  ua  that  the 
strength  of  our  Armed  Forces  plays  a  vital 
part  not  only  In  providing  for  the  security  of 
our  nattoB  but  also  for  seeking  world  peace. 

Our  mlUtary  power  la  by  no  means  the  only 
teatniment  used  In  tbe  struggle  for  peace. 
Plpinmacy,  eoonomlo  policy,  foreign  economic 
and  military  assistance,  and  military  ■m«w«MM 
oooMbute  to  our  seourlty.  Military  pre- 
parednaaa.  however,  provides  the  safeguard 
which  pecmlta  these  other  meana  the  free- 
dom of  aotlon  to  serve  our  national  IntereeU. 

It  la  iH^proprtato  that  We  have  set  aalde 
this  day  to  honor  thoae  who  are.  in  the 
PrartdaaVs  worda,  the  "guardians  at  the 
gate"  in  the  defense  of  freedom.  Our  men 
and  women  serving  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Mtee.  Marlaas.  and  Coast  Ooard  rightly  da- 
earve  reeognltlon  for  thalr  many  saortlleea  at 
homa  and  abroad. 

If.  in  reviewing  the  contributions  of  the 
Annad  Foroea  to  the  nation's  saouilty..  I  talk 
more  about  tha  Army  than  the  oChar  servloea. 
M  la  because  the  Army  la  tha  service  I  know 
bast,  not  because  any  other  eervloe  U  leas 
Important  to  the  national  defense  team. 
Although  each  of  the  services  has  a  distinct 
lalsalon.  each  la  dependent  on  the  other. 

TIM  past  year  haa  been  a  signlflcant  one 
for  tha  Azmy.  eqMdally  aa  It  pertained  to 
the  Army's  rote  In  Vietnam.  Ito  world-wide 
oanmitnaantB,  its  eipanalon.  and  other  ma- 
jor aetlvltlea  Injeottng  new  strength  and 
q>ttlt  into  the  ground  forces. 

Knt.— why  Is  It  so  Important  that  we 
take  a  stand  In  Vietnam?  President  John- 
son and  other  Oovmunant  «<w^«<-  have  an- 
swered tha  "Why  Vietnam"  queetton  a  num- 
ber of  timea.  The  President's  baalo  state- 
aiant  is  stUl  applicable : 

"Our  power  .  .  .  ia  a  very  vital  Shield.  If 
we  are  drtvan  from  the  Held  In  Vletnami. 
then  no  natton  ean  ever  again  hava  tha  same 
oonfldenee  in  American  promlae,  or  in  Ameri- 
can protaeUoB  ...  In  each  land  the  forcee 
Qt  Independence  would  be  considerably 
weakened  and  an  Asia  so  threatened  by 
Oaamunlst  domination  would  certainly  im- 
VSCU  the  aecunty  of  tht  UWtod  Statss  It- 
aslf  ...  We  do  not  choose  to  be  the  guard- 
laaa  at  the  gate,  but  than  U  no  one  tiae." 
:■:  'T&s  VlstaaaMse  have  aakad  our  help  in 
tbalr  atraggla  for  fraeduui.  We  hava  pram- 
Isad  swistaafa  and  are  fulfliung  tha  pledge 
gTraa  by  thns  American  Pnitdents  alase 

iteg. 

We  seek  to  eontrol  no  territory  nor  any 
Wa  ata  In  Vlslaam  to  lend  oar  sop- 
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port  to  stzengthsm  world  order  baaed  iqwn 
recognition  of  the  dignity  of  man  and  re- 
spect for  his  right  to  Uve  In  freedom  Instead 
of  tyranny. 

To  those  who  might  challenge  this  stand 
in  Vietnam,  we  reiterate  the  broad  objectives 
assigned  our  Armed  Forcee: 

Pint,  to  prevent.  If  possible,  total  nuclear 
war;  If  one  doea  occur,  to  make  certain  that 
we  bring  It  to  the  most  favorable  conclusion 
possible. 

Second,  to  dispel  any  Illusion  of  aggressors 
that  they  can  successfully  engage  In  local 
military  adventuree  at  the  expense  of  the 
Free  World  natlona. 

niird,  to  prevent  tbe  Communists  from 
gaining  contnd  of  independent  nations 
through  subveral<ui,  coercion,  assassination, 
tarror,  or  guerrilla  warfare.  Theee  are  reall- 
tlea  under  the  cloak  the  Communists  cynl- 
oaUy  caU  a  "war  of  national  Uberation"  or, 
"a  people's  war." 

In  hla  18,000-word  manifesto.  "Long  Live 
the  Victory  of  People's  War!"  pubUShed  last 
September,  Communist  China's  defense  min- 
ister Lin  Plao  emphasised  that  Vietnam  Is 
only  the  current  example  of  a  "people's  war." 
Lin  wrltca:  "UJB.  Impertalism  can  be  spUt 
up  and  defeated  ...  by  people's  wars  .  .  . 
launched  in  different  perta  of  tbe  world  .  .  . 
particxUarly  in  AsU.  Africa,  and  lAtin  Amer- 
ica." 

The  Commtmlata  see  such  a  war  in  three 
phseea :  first,  guerrilla  terrorism  and  haraas- 
menS;  eeoond.  battiea  of  annihilation  by  en- 
larged and  better-equipped  guerrilla  units 
against  isolated  units;  and  finally,  massive 
attacks  by  powerful  guerrilla  aimlea.  Lin 
goee  on  to  say,  "PoUtical  power  grows  out  of 
a  barrel  of  a  gun  (and)  the  seizure  of  pow- 
er by  armed  force  ...  is  tbe  central  taak." 

This  Is  the  kind  of  enemy  we  face  to- 
day in  Vietnam.  He  Is  tough,  detormlned, 
and  ruthless.  As  earUcr  moral  support  and 
eoonomlo  aid  proved  insufficient,  in  the  early 
'flO's  we  oonunittad  large  numbera  of  mili- 
tary advisors  and  huge  amounts  of  equip- 
ment to  strengthen  ^^letnam  mlUtarlly.  In- 
creased Infiltration  from  North  Vietnam 
coupled  wtih  the  Viet  Cong  attack  on  two 
V£.  campe  at  Pleiku  on  7  February  loes— 
killing  eight  Amerloana  and  wounding  las— 
proved  that  additional  measures  were  needed. 

Flrom  May  through  January,  the  Army  da- 
ployed  two  combat  divisions  and  four 
brigadee  to  the  Republic.  The  17Sd  Air- 
borne Brigade  on  Okinawa  deployed  to  Viet- 
nam In  May  laat  year.  It  was  foUowed  by 
the  ad  Brigade  e<  the  1st  Infantry  DlvlBlon 
In  July.  Tbe  same  month,  the  lat  Brigade 
of  the  101st  Airborne  Division  reached  Viet- 
nam. And  in  September,  the  lat  Cavalry 
Division  (AirmobUe)  arrived.  foUowed  by 
the  reat  of  the  let  Infantry  Division  in 
October.  In  the  cloelng  days  of  last  year 
aiid  the  start  of  this  year,  two  brigadee  of  the 
86th  Infantry  Division  were  dispatched  from 
HawaU  to  Vlstnaaa.  Theee  deploymente— 
toking  place  over  about  an  eight-month 
period— brought  the  total  VS.  stoogth  In 
Vietnam  at  the  end  of  ises  to  M»ragdmato- 
ly  181.000. 

While  the  build-up  la  Vietnam  was  tak- 
ing place,  the  Army  was  caUed  upon  to 
sand  combat  elemente  of  tbe  sad  Aiibome 
Division  to  the  Dominican  Republic  to  pro- 
tect and  evacuate  cttlaens  of  tha  United 
Btotee  and  40  other  nations,  and  to  restore 
order  In  that  country.  They  alao  performed 
other  dutiea,  such  aa  distributing  food  and 
medical  suppUae  to  the  people.  Today,  some 
8.000  troops  remain  in  the  Republic  aa  part 
of  an  Inter-Amarloan  Peace  Foree.  ccotprls- 
Ing  troops  fnm  six  Aiasrlcian  naSlona. 

Although  Vietnam  and  ttie  Domimoan  Re- 
pubUo  repraasntsd  areas  of  major  ertses  last 
year,  they  wen  by  ao  assaas  tha  only  daagsr 
spoSs  on  ths  Hobs.  The  Cold  War  tnnt  still 
stzatcbed  from  Southeast  Asta  to  WSSSstn 
■uropa.  requiring  the  praesnoe  of  XJJB.  troops. 


In  lorops.  the  Seventh  Army^-the  ptlaet. 
pal  combat  organlaatlon  serving  NATO~ 
comprlaee  five  divi^ons  (two  armored  and 
three  mechanised),  three  regimenii  of 
annored  cavalry,  and  a  support  «vw«««»itim^ 
An  infantry  brtgade  Is  stationed  In  W«st 
Berlin  sa  a  clear  Indication  to  the  OomniQ. 
mats  that  aggreesion  will  not  be  tolerated. 

In  the  vast  Pacific  area,  beeldee  the  foroii 
In  Vietnam,  the  3nd  and  7th  Infantry  Divt. 
slons  In  Korea  make  up  the  major  combat 
foroee  of  the  Blghth  VS.  Army. 

Additionally,  in  the  Continental  United 
Stotes,  the  Army  elemente  of  the  unified 
United  states  Strike  Command  have  tbe  mh- 
slon  of  moving  on  short  notice  to  relnfotte 
txoofm  In  a  particular  oversees  area  or  to  |o 
wherever  needed  In  an  emergency.  Then 
are  now  six  divisions  in  this  strategic  font, 
less  one  brigade  from  the  Bad  Airborne  Divi- 
sion In  the  Dominican  RepubUc  and  a  bri- 
gade fitMn  the  101st  Airborne  Dlvlsloa  la 
Vietnam. 

As  we  view  the  Army  responding  to  todays 
challengee  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  of 
Its  basic  purpose.  It  was  eetabll^ed  for  a 
constructive  purpose — to  preeerve  peace  and 
to  defend  the  nation.  In  the  words  of  tbe 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Harold  K.  John- 
son,  "To  presage  peace  means  simply  to 
restore,  to  malnteln,  or  to  create  with  the 
minimum  of  destruction  a  cllm&te  ol  ord«r 
so  that  lawful  government  can  function  rf- 
fectively.  The  Army's  purpose  therefore  Hi- 
volves  the  object  beyond  the  war,  because 
war  can  be  only  a  means,  not  an  end." 

Thus  the  Army's  phUosophy  aUows  for 
such  operations  aa  military  dvlc  action.  In 
80  countries  around  the  world  U.S.  soldier* 
are  aaslatlng  local  military  troops  In  de- 
veloping and  carrying  out  numerous  im- 
provements in  community  life.  These  dvlc 
action  projects  cover  a  wide  field — eduoattoo, 
pubUc  works,  agriculture,  and  medicine. 

Perhape  one  of  the  meet  ambitious  cf 
theee  dvlc  action  projects  Is  the  T^nng|ff» 
by-pass  road  In  Thailand.  Here  mlUtary  and 
civilians  are  w<X'king  side  by  side  on  thli 
88-mlIe  road.  It  Is  expected  to  be  completed 
this  summer.  Naturally  the  road  will  have 
mUltary  significance  in  improved  communi- 
cations and  sui^xtrt.  At  the  same  time.  It 
will  open  up  260,000  acres  of  rich,  but 
hitherto  relatively  unproductive  land  for 
agricultural  devel<q)ment  In  eaatern  Thai- 
land. Busaa  and  trucks  are  already  using 
part  of  the  road,  tranaportlng  people  and 
carrying  produce  to  markets.  This  is  but 
one  exan^Ie  of  projects  that  make  for  a 
viable,  democratic  society — a  society  whl^ 
wlU  freely  support  the  local  government  and 
military  foroea  In  their  taAs  of  providing 
secvuity  and  freedom  for  their  countrymen. 
Related  to  both  military  deployment  and 
dvlc  action  Is  the  MUltary  Assistance  Pn>- 
grsm.  Through  MAP,  as  it  U  caUed,  we  fur- 
niah  our  alllee  training  and  equipment  ss- 
sUtancs.  There  are  MUltary  Assistance  Ad- 
visory Oroupa  and  Missions  In  M  oountrlw 
srouad  the  world.  Bealdee  assisting  in  the 
traaafer  of  equipment  to  the  receiving  gov- 
emataat.  MAAO  and  Mlaalon  personnel  fol- 
low through  by  checking  on  equipment  us* 
and  maintsnance.  They  conduct  on-the- 
job  training  and  act  aa  advisors  at  achooli 
and  In  local  oiUitary  unite. 

Tha  Importance  of  ■»i«i«*««»«t»«g  cloae  tlsi 
and  insuring  tha  straagth  of  our  aUies.  was 
quite  effeotivMy  Ulustrated  by  Seoretaiy  of 
Def  eaae  MoNamara  when  he  stotad  : 

Imaglna  a  glCbe,  if  you  wlU,  and  on  tha 
globe  the  Sino-SoTlet  bloc.  The  bloc  Is  ooa- 
tatnad  at  the  north  by  the  Atlantic.  To  the 
West  are  tlie  revftallaad  natlona  of  Weeten 
Kurope.  But  across  the  south  and  to  the 
eaat  you  find  the  11  "Forward  Defense'  na- 
tions— Oreaos,  Turkey,  Iran,  Pakistan.  India, 
Laoa,  Thauand.  South  Vlataam.  the  Pblllp- 
plnea,  and  tha  RapubUos  of  CUna  and  Bwea. 
Thsaa  nations,  togathsr  with  strstchea  of  tbe 
Padflc  Ooaan  bearing  the  VS.  Fleet,  deseilta 
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World  draws 


iiattons  wlilch 


■a  SIC  along  which  tha  Frsf 
It!  front  lines  of  defense." 

Tbe  mlUtary  posture  of  thel 
border  tbe  front  Unaa  of  frsklom  Is  of  in- 
ttfsst  not  only  to  each  of  thim  but  to  the 
united  Stetea  as  weU.  Althci^  thaaa  na- 
tions may  be  far  from  ou4 
itrangth  U  our  strangthl 

With  this  background  of  tt^s  present  roles 
sBd  missions  of  the  UB.  Ar^y,  I'd  like  to 
tUseuss  the  Army  buUd-up  and  acme  of  the 
other  significant  happenln|s  eince  laat 
Armed  Foroea  Day. 

Tbe  expansion  of  the  Army  to  1.3  "»"""" 
men,  the  meet  since  Korea,  hii$  provided  for 
the  addition  of  a  17tb  active  i^viaion.  Thla 
K  the  0th  Infantry  Divlaion,  *eaottvatad  at 
Port  Riley  on  the  first  of  Falmuury. 

Other  major  unite  are  the  loeth  Brigade, 
activated  In  September  at  For  i\  Devens,  Maa- 
lacbuaetts,  and  two  brigadee  SchediUad  for 
activation  by  the  end  of  JumiJ 

Other  biUld-up  actions  inclv  oe: 

A  sizable  increase  in  the  lipeclal  Foross. 
and  I 

The  addition  of  more  thai  700  tmite  of 
company  and  detachment  sizs,'  among  them 
a  large  number  of  hellcopte^  companies. 

In  order  to  handle  the  ezpaiikon  program. 
Ithasbeenneceeaary  to:  j 

Open  two  new  basic  combat  training  cen- 
ters at  Fort  Bennlng,  Oeorgla,  and  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas — making  a  total  of  12  such  centers  In 
tbe  U.S.  operated  by  the  Army. 

Reopen  three  Officer  Candidate  Schools  at 
Forts  Belvolr,  Gordon  and  Jllnox.  Officer 
Candidate  Training  Is  scheduiad  to  Increaae 
from  tbe  last  fiscal  year  ffgwT  of  3,400  to 
11,700  thla  fiscal  year.  I  [ 

And  Increase  the  annual  Input  at  Army 
Kboola  from  178.000  to  266.000j  ^ 

The  Reserve  o>mponents.  too^  have  figured 
In  tbe  Army's  stepped-up  readiness  program. 
A  selected  force,  consisting  of  three  divisions, 
dx  brigadee,  and  over  070  unite  from  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  ArtSy  Reserve,  is 
now  receiving  accelerated  training.  The 
units  selected  for  this  force  are  authorized 
100  percent  combat  strength  and  a  50  per- 
eent  Increase  In  the  number  of  paid  drlU 
periods.  High  priorltlee  for  ti»lning  of  ptr- 
sonnel.  Issuance  of  mlUtary  hardware,  and 
maintenance  of  equipment  have  also  been 
sstabUshed  for  unite  In  the  seMsted  force. 

Another  significant  Army  adtlon  since  last 
Armed  Forces  Day  was  the  activation  and  de- 
ployment to  Vietnam  of  the  in  Cavalry  Dl- 
vtsloQ  (AirmobUe).  J  i 

After  three  yeara  of  study,  teste,  and 
eraluatlon  by  the  Army,  the  dttvdslon  waa  d»- 
plojed  to  Vietnam  in  Just  over  n  month  from 
the  date  of  ite  activation  om  1  July.  The 
major  Ixmovation  of  this  division  U  the  re- 
plsoement,  where  practicable,,  of  aircraft — 
BosUy  beUcopters — for  trucks,  tanks,  and 
pateonnel  carriers,  to  speed  upl  Inovemsnt  of 
troope  and  suppUes. 

The  alrmobUe  division  U  ailthorlxed  434 
•insraft,  all  but  six  of  which  are  heUcoiKers, 
•onpared  with  only  lOl  In  thf  standard  dl- 
vWoQ.  The  new  division  hiiS  only  1,800 
round  vehicles,  mosUy  jeeps,  c  i^parad  with 
UOO  In  the  infantry  dlvlslan.   i 

The  special  advantagea  of  th4  MrmoUlo  dl- 
vldon  are  summed  up  in  thisittetament  by 
Utjor  General  Harry  W.  O.  umard.  com- 
■Mder  of  the  1st  Cavalry  DlvlMon: 

"In  brief  theee  Include  tba  ufs  of  air  vahi- 
itos  to  move  over  dUBoult  tstraln  ...  to 
y*ts  over  wider  arasa  with  an  enhanced 
««T<lUaaoa  capabUlty;  sad  us  i[  of  the  heU- 
*Bpter  to  pennit  combat  ualti  to  be  Intro- 
*<»d  near  tbsir  objeottve,  no;|fatlgusd  by 
niching,  and  la  tactical  foi  illations.  .  .  . 
"M  dIvisioB  already  baa  provac  |t  has  a  vary 
y<  «peed  of  reaction  inh^nat  In  oar 
■saial  assault  supported  by  Mther  tube  or 
>*nt  artUlary  aa  waU  aa  taetU  al  air  strikss. 
?*uy,  beoauaa  of  Ite  Inherent  faobUlty.  tba 
even  mora  than  tha  1  isurgant,  has 


ths  abUlty  to  choose  ita  own  time  and  plsos 
either  to  fight  or  not  aa  Is  most  logical." 

Tha  division  brings  back  to  tba  Aray  some 
of  the  dssh  and  color  that  has  bssn  sseo- 
datad  with  other  servloea.  We  are  proud  of 
this  significant  devalopmant. 

Now,  to  a  aubjsct  that  haa  not  changed 
since  last  Armed  Forces  Day.  A  subject  that 
has  chaaged  Uttie  siaoe  tha  formation  of  the 
U.S.  Army — the  men  who  make  up  our 
Army — ^tho  American  soldlar. 

Tha  baalc  quaUtlaa  that  make  for  ssoal- 
lenoe  aa  a  soldier  never  change.  Our  soldien 
of  today  are  lowing  theaa  quaUtIss  to  tha 
fuUeat  degree  in  tlte  Vietnam  confilot.  In 
addltioa.  the  new  Army  naads  mora  and  mora 
the  technical  skills  and  alert  intaUlganca  de- 
manded by  our  new  equipment  and  tech- 
adogy.  We  liave  made  substantial  progreas 
In  thla  area.  Today,  75  percent  of  aU  en- 
listed men  in  tha  Army  are  high  school 
graduates.  This  comparea  with  only  48  par- 
cent  a  decade  ago.  InddentaUy,  among  tha 
national  population  only  about  47  percent  of 
men  over  25  are  hlgh«chool  gradxiatas. 

Now,  what  about  their  leaders?  In  the 
officer  oorpe,  76  po'  cent  are  college  gradu- 
ates, compared  with  40  per  cent  10  years  ago. 
More  than  90  per  cent  of  all  Ueuteiuaite  now 
hold  coUege  degreee.  Among  the  national 
population,  only  10  per  cent  of  men  over  36 
are  college  graduates.  Some  10  per  cent  of 
aU  active  Army  officws  today  hold  advanced 
graduate  degreee. 

Moat  of  the  credit  for  the  high  percentage 
of  Ueutenante  with  coUege  degreee  Is  at- 
tributed to  the  Army  Reeerve  Officers  lYaln- 
Ing  Oorpe  program.  At  the  preeent  time, 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  Army  second  Ueu- 
tenante are  from  tbe  ROTC.  Surprising  to 
some  Is  the  fact  that  this  progmn.  produoee 
aa  tlmee  more  officers  annuaUy  for  the  active 
Army  than  doee  Weet  Point.  Every  year, 
some  ten  thousand  ROTC  aeoond  Ueutenante 
report  for  active  duty. 

With  the  ROTC  Vitaliaatton  Act  of  1084 
now  in  fiUl  swing,  the  Army  Is  expanding 
tbe  leadership  opportunity  available  to  the 
nation's  hl^  school  and  coUege  studente. 
The  Army  now  provides  ROTC  eoholarshlps 
In  a-  or  4-year  programs  on  a  competittva 
basis  for  sheeted  men  who  poaeeas  tbe  IK>- 
tentlal  to  become  leaders  and  the  motivation 
to  become  career  officers. 

The  first  1.000  scholarships  under  the  new 
program  were  awarded  last  JUly  and  are  In 
effect  during  this  school  year.  In  this  group 
there  are  600  two-year  reoiplsnta  and  400 
foxir-year  winners.  Competition  waa  keen. 
espedaUy  for  tiie  4-year  aoholarahlpa.  llie 
average  Scholastic  Aptitude  Teste  resulto  for 
reclplente  were  sUghtiy  higher  than  thoae  of 
cadete  entering  Weat  Pdnt.  and  subatantiaUy 
higher  than  the  average  of  aU  men  entering 
coUege.  Three  hundred  sixty-six,  or  83  per 
cent,  were  In  the  top  30  per  cent  of  thdr 
clasB.  TlUrty-slx,  or  0  per  cent,  ranked  first 
and  31  eecond;  80  were  either  preeldent  of 
their  senior  class  or  of  the  student  body. 
Needleas  to  say,  even  at  thU  early  date,  we 
think  this  program  la  deatlned  to  have  a 
tremendous  Impact  on  ths  offlcar  corps. 

As  a  minimum,  an  Individual  conunissionad 
through  the  advanced  ROTC  program  haa  a 
mlUtary  obligation  of  six  years:  (a)  if  oom- 
miasloned  a  Reeerve  OOkier,  two  ysais  settvs 
duty,  four  yeara  in  a  Raaarve  Oomponant;  (b) 
if  commissioned  a  Regular  Army  offkcer,  three 
years  settvs  duty,  three  yeara  to  a  Raaerve 
Component;  and  (c)  if  ooauaissicmsd 
through  the  ROTC  ■">'"'»*t*'1p  progiaai.  four 
years  active  duty,  two  ysais  in  a  Rsssrvs 
Component. 

I  hava  muitionsd  this  program  in  aonM  ds- 
taU  baoausa  the  Army  la  "«*H'^  a  detannlasd 
effort  to  gala  wider  aoceptaaoa  of  the  ROTC 
program  aad  because  I  soUdt  your  1>^  la 
attracting  talented  youag  men  la  pursuing 
Hm  ROTC  route  to  a  mlUtary  oarser.  Also, 
you  caa  urge  quallflad  man  who  oaay  not 
Itave  completed  ooUsgs  or  psrttelpatsd  In  ths 


ROTC  program,  but  who  sz«  grsduatss  at 
high  school,  to  aaek  a  oomnUaslon  thlxMigb 
one  of  the  combat  arms  OfBoer  OandUlMS 
Schools.  Theee  adiools  emphasise  the  dsvel- 
opmant  of  i»aoticaI  leadsrsh^,  physical 
staoUna,  and  the  nutstary  of  taotica  aad 
weaponr  Uka  tha  ROTC  program.  OOB 
teachea  the  profeaslonal  knowledge  naedad 
for  suoceaaful  leadership. 

In  aununary,  I  baUeve  that  tbe  Army  can 
take  pride  to  ite  aohievemente.  It  Is  mast- 
ing successfully  the  force  requlremente  for 
Vietnam  without  calling  on  ite  reeerve  oom- 
ponanta.  It  has  m^int>«t»«>^  jts  posture 
arotmd  tha  world.  It  haa  aad  is  contlauing 
to  expand  ite  manpower  baas.  It  has  graatty 
increased  ite  logistics  and  production  base. 
It  has  generated  ttie  neoeasary  momentum 
for  sustaining  operations  for  sudden  expan- 
sion and  moat  tmiwrtantiy  the  support  haa 
gone  to  men  and  unite  who  have  foui^t  with 
courage  and  skiU. 

Thank  you. 


A     CREATIVE    CONTRIBUTION     TO 
THS  VIETNAMESE  COLLOQUY 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  i^Deaker,  I  aaik 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

me  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genti«nan  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently inserted  into  the  Rkcoro  a  state- 
ment of  mine  which  had  gone  out  to  my 
constituents  as  part  of  a  newsletter.  It 
contained  my  views  (xi  how  our  Nation's 
policy  regarding  South  Vietnam  is  re- 
lated  to  the  issue  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament.  I  emphasized  the  fact 
that  our  southeast  Asian  policy  cannot  be 
disconnected  f rcun  raw  realities  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  One  of  tbe  realities 
was  America's  commitment  to  Oermany^ 

As  a  monber  ot  the  Foreign  Alfain 
Committee,  I  am  most  concerned  about 
the  credibility  of  our  commitment  to  the 
German  people,  as  viewed  through  their 
eyes,  if  we  were  to  make  any  abrupt 
policy  changes  in  Vietnam,  tbe  worst  of 
which  would  be  a  general  pullout  and 
disengag«nent.  With  oertain  elements 
In  the  German  leadership  disereetiy  be* 
definitely  insisting  on  some  nuclear  aay, 
and  the  Russian  leadership  cordially  but 
coldly  refusing  to  sign  a  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  if  the  Germans  are 
to  have  their  way,  it  becomes  Imperative 
that  we  not  assume  an  attitude  on  Asia 
that  could  cast  grave  doubt  on  our  ca- 
pacity for  commitment.  To  rmege  at 
gunpoint  on  any  stated  and  long-stand- 
ing American  promise  is  to  give  ammu- 
nition to  those  Oeimans  who  would  ad- 
vocate a  seml  or  wbbOy  nationallstte 
nudearism.  This  could  prove  die- 
astrous. 

Because  I  firmly  brieve  that  this 
country's  primary  foreign  policy  objec- 
tive ahould  be  disarmament,  I  think  that 
we  should  always  search  for  the  most 
purposeful  paths  along  which  to  pursue 
this  goaL  Giving  Oennany.  as  well  aa 
many  other  free  world  nations,  reasons 
for  bdleving  that  they  have  to  protect 
themsdvee  with  nudear  weapons  obvl- 
oudy  does  notbing  to  advance  us  toward 
arms  contnd  and  eventual  disarmament. 
Recently  I  had  my  legislative  aasiBt- 
ant,  liaik  Soonoe.  reeeaieh.  interpnl 
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•ad  pttvxt  ft  pftper  on  this  dtlemms  of 

jinmanc  %  war  in  Vietnam  and  peace  In 

Cteneva.    I    consider    his    observations 

botb   provocative   and   Important.    By 

demcHiatratlng  how  Interrolated  world 

events  are  today,  I  feel  he  has  helped  put 

the  UB.  Vietnam  poUey  Into  a  needed 

perspective. 

'  I  geherally  agree  with  what  he  has 

8|bH  and  bec4use  he  has  said  it  well,  1 

fcommend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 

]«0giue,  as  follows: 

::>ii   ■<        A  TkLB  or  Tmtne  OmaB 

''■     -^  (By  Mart  Seonee) 

TSialfa  an  momenta  m  Uatory  when  events 
of  a  very  different  i;iature  coincide  and  lo 
coming  togetjtwr  tbrow  light  into  a  prevl- 
puily  dark  snil  un]aiown  corner  of  men's 
affsus.  Sober  men  are  then  compelled  to 
Mk,  "Why  did  such  a  comer  remam  umi- 
lumlnated  when  it  was  vitally  necessary  for 
us  to  determlxM  tb*  -dlmeaslona  and  shape 
of  the  room  we  occupy?"  Almost  invariably 
thb  ajiswer  eames  back,  "Tour  frenzied  ac- 
tlvlMM<>«ad ' ytfor  pnpostaroaa  poS^  cast 
I^Udewa  $o  ajuk.  awl  se-<ar  reaohVng  that 
you  blinded  yourselves  to  the  boundaries 
about  you." 

Wasn't  this  the  situation  \n  IM«  n^en  the 
Vrenoh,  smugly  seeure  behind  their  Maglnot 
Iim«,  and  the  lagUah,  unfl^pipable  In  their 
taUad  seeluaton.  awoke  the  following  year 
to  find  crisis  succeeding  crisis  as  the  Naxt 
Juggernaut  slashed  through  the  Low  Coun- 
tries and  finally  cornered  some  of  Britain's 
finest  troops  and  several  French  army  corps? 
"Hw  crisis  had  clearly  come  to  rest  on  the 
BrltUh  doorstep.  It  was  a  Shock  to  the 
British  and  yet  a  stgnal  to  the  bulldogs 
among  them  that  long-held  llluslooa  of 
Island  seourlty  should  beet  be  abandoned 
If  long^ald  ideals  were  to  be  maintained. 
Tixus  a  series  of  lightning  event*  had 
brought  the  Xngllsh  to  their  senses,  and 
Jihe  cry  at  T>unklrk"  stirred  the  blood  of 
a  tr^eaom-loving  people. 
"SHrly  m  ICareb.  X  think,  aaottaer  series  at 
•rsata  oec>a»ed  wbleh,  though  oertataly  not 
•a  tframatto  as  the  Retreat  at  Dunkirk, 
nevertbeleas  ataouid  serve  to  oast  some  UtfUt 
Into  a  vary  dimly  lU  oomer  of  our  ooUecttve 
minds  and  taring  us  to  our  aeoaes  regaidljra 
thS  situation  In  which  we  now  find  ourselves 
la  Vietnam.  The  evenu  to  which  X  allude 
took  place  m  three  very  differetat  ettlte  of  the 
wwid.  But  wkea  drawn  totethei^  and  placed 
side  by  slda  ttwy  psovlde  a  tareb  wblek 
Stmcm  tke  shadovs  aad  kelps  to  lllumlaate 
oof  n«^ooal  alsa  la  Vietnam. 

Tb»  key  to  our  purpose  m  that  Southeast- 
^slan  country  lies  In  other  parts  of  the 
j^obe.  We  can  begin  in  Geneva  where  it  was 
recently  reported  that  the  Soviet  TTDlon  had 
a^On  Mfieted  an  Amertcah  protMsal  for  halt- 
tay  tke  spread  of  ntieleey  weapons.  The  So- 
-etat  npreaeotatt**  told  tbe  IB-natton  dla- 
AimMaeat  eonferefaee  Ifca^.the  V£.  draft 
Jnaty  on  the  oonpreUfarattou  of  atomic 
amts  was  not  acceptable  to  his  goveriunent. 
the  reasons,  fol'  Soviet  r^ac^dn  were  that 
ytM  American  plan  did  not  prevent  non- 
traeiear  aatton*  ttxxa  sharing  in  an  intema- 
«Maal  atsafe  fotee.  and  It  did  not  ban  out- 
right the  transfer  of  atomic  arms  to  amy 
lUUts  <tt  »o»>nmilsar  aattSDs.  Ilunwh  the 
a&  representat^  labeled  tlM  VSAA.  pco- 
tset  as  Juat  atM^sr  variation  of  the  bicker* 
the  which  has  t6Mi%»A  the  i-year  old  con- 
nrence.  there  nevertheless  rsmalhsd  a  cer- 
mtn  ghie>llke  substantia  the  nature  of  the 
•avteteoaiplatet;'  TMt^hasaway  oraMok- 
lnf.1^-'  .-. 

jt-amt  BerUa  was  tiM  sesoial  «tty  that  had 
JfVwa  fjwtht  imrM  vhea  qerr  Clbnaht  aaade 
t  platotlvs  Mgrngf^'t^  tfmimUm  ot  the  "Oer- 
--  Oemooanp  BttsQillfi'  into  tha  United 

height  qf  oyhieism.  "M  jhd^eatel  that 
tm  a  move  weoW  prdMWiPVie  tfUmoeTer 


Oermaix  reuBffleatlon.  "flte  natlMial  deelre 
of  the  Osfman  people,"  he  pontlflcated  "cam 
onlf  b«'a^blievad  ilmnigh  a  policy  cff  peace- 
ful co-existence  of  the  tico  Oermaa  states." 
Concluding  on  a  farcical  note  he  aasured  tbe 
world  that  his  membership  bid  was  "a  new 
and  eztraot'dlnarily  important  peace  initia- 
tive..'* 

The  third  newa  Item  eoDsplclooa  for  the 
way  in  which  It  was  burled  near  the  obiUiary 
columns  of  those  newspapers  even  bothermg 
to  report  it  came  from  the  village  of  Ronge- 
Isp-  in  the  Marahall  Islands.  What  place  on 
ewth  could  be  more  moonspicuoua  and  mno- 
cent  tlMkn  Roagelap?  Abd  yet  it  was  in  tbla 
lonefly  corner  of  the  world  that  the  height 
of  human  folly  surfaced  momentarily  for  all 
sober  men  to  see  and  reflect  upon. 

The  news  story  was  crisply  heeded.  "TTjB. 
Pays  Million  to  Island  Victims".  Indeed, 
nearly  $1  million  In  compensation  payments 
had  Just  been  made  to  a  group  of  Marahall 
Islanders  who  11  years  earlier  were  victims 
of  radioactive  fallout  resulting  from  the 
teat  exploirton  of  a  thermonuclear  device 
some  100  miles  away.  The  report  noted  that 
the  extent  of  injuries  suffered  by  these  peo- 
ple bad  never  been  accurately  determined. 
The  guilt  payments,  as  some  will  surely  in- 
terpret th«n,  were  authorised  by  Congress 
In  1964  and  ranged  from  about  $56  a  person 
to  a  high  of  about  $21,000.  Tbe  imagination 
must  surely  boggle  at  tbe  thought  of  a  hide- 
ous hand  clutching  a  wad  of  greenbacks. 
The  report  alao  stated  that  medical  examina- 
tions would  continue,  a  running  reminder 
of  the  nuclear  necklace  hangmg  about  our 
necks. 

The  American  people  were  aharply  re- 
minded of  this  necklace  two  years  following 
the  Marshall  Island  explosion  when  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  candidate  Adlal  Steven- 
son preeented  a  program  paper  entitled 
H-bomb,  which  was  known  thereafter  as  tbe 
"Strontlimi  90"  speech.  In  it  he  educated 
the  public  by  teDing  something  of  the  ef- 
fects of  radioactive  fallout.  He  concluded 
with  a  warning  to  a  whimsical  and  wander- 
mgwoild: 

"Once  the  bomb  la  possessed  by  countries 
In  addition  to  the  present  three,  the  prob- 
lem of  its  control  will  have  become  infinitely 
more  dUBciilt.  Few  nations  will  wllim^y 
remain  'have  not'  atomic  nations  when 
thHr  neighbors  possess  the  means  to  de- 
stroy them.  And  once  the  bomb  la  in  the 
poasesslon  of  a  number  of  nations,  all  wan- 
tonly shooting  poison  into  the  atmosphere, 
the  danger  of  Impairing  or  destroying  human 
life  through  bomb  explosions  is  enormously 
Increased." 

It  would  certainly  not  be  an  overstatement 
to  say  that  responsible  voices  such  as  Mr. 
Stevenson's  were  Instrtunental  In  bringing 
about  ttie  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  to  which 
120  countries  are  a  party  In  one  way  or  an- 
other. As  Arthur  Ooldberg  eulogized  at 
Stevenson's  memorial  service.  7  years  after 
his  unsuccessful  bid  for  the  Prestdenoy, 
"*  *  *  the  United  States  and  the  world 
caught  up  with  him  and  the  air  we  all 
breathe  Is  now  cleaner  and  purer.  If  he 
adileved  nothing  c4ae  m  life,  this  would 
have  been  enough." 

It  is  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  which  is  the 
essential  link  that  connects  and  gives  mean- 
ing to  the  news  events  emanating  from 
Geneva,  Bast  Berlin  and  Rongelap. 

Kxamlne  for  a  moment  the  Implications 
of  the  limited  Teat  Ban  Treaty— what  it 
means  to  this  country  and  why  so  many  other 
UitloBs  wet^  motivated  to  sign  such  an  m- 
tematlonal  covenant.  One  motlvatton  which 
w4  flsa  eoaiMeatly  ascribe  to  evoy  signatory 
was  fsar,  pure  and  simple.  The  effects  of 
iWlfeacttve  fallout  had  been  tbcrou^y 
studied,  documented,  and  widely  puMlabed 
for  aa  to  bear  witness  to.  It  was  no  kmgsr 
a  sacret  that  gross  deformitlee  and  an  ex- 
OKU  iBMIistji  slow  and  painful  death  were 
•t^aag  <M  sMe-eHaets  aeedmpaaying  nu- 


clear   teaUng   on    the   ground   and   Im  ^ 

earth's  atmosphere.  Radioactive  parUola 
appeared  m  milk  supplies  and  other  toott 
and  the  consciences  of  most  nations  ««i« 
alckened  and  revulaed  by  It  all.  The  ''J^ny 
of  many  protesting  voices  was  beard  la  t^ 
chambers  of  world  leadership.  The  but 
facte  were  ready  to  be  faced.  As  Prealdsat 
KSunady  expressed  It  on  that  historic  day  In 
1908  wben  America  signed  tbe  Trea^: 
"llieae  teeta  befoul  tbe  air  of  aa  m^i  and 
all  nations,  the  committed  and  tbe  uocoa- 
mltted  alike,  without  their  knowledge  sad 
without  their  consent.  That  is  why  the  eon- 
tlnuatton  of  atmospheric  testing  causes  w 
many  countries  to  regard  all  nuclear  powsn 
ae  equally  evil;  and  we  can  hope  that  lu 
preventioa  will  enable  those  countries  to  ise 
the  world  more  clearly,  wbilie  enabling  all 
tbe  world  to  breathe  more  eaatly.'.' 

But  there  was  another  kind  of  fear  which 
served  as  a  motivating  force  to  bring  Datlont 
to  the  signing  table — the  fear  of  national- 
UUc  aggression.  The  U.S.  and  the  U.S.8il. 
were  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  defrosting  tbe  cold  war.  Tension* 
and  strain  caused  by  periodic  rumblings  of 
nuclear  testing  only  served  to  blunt  any 
meaningful  initiatives  for  closer  contacts, 
both  cultural  and  diplomatic.  Realistic  rea- 
soning was  gradually  being  replaced  by 
glandular  thinking — the  kind  that  feeds  on 
nationalistic  slogans  and  deceitful  dema- 
goguery. 

The  smaller  nations  who  were  without  nu- 
clear capabilities,  saw  the  signing  of  the 
Test  Ban  as  an  opportunity  to  Insure 
against  proliferation  of  nuclear  arms  to  un- 
friendly and  threatening  neighbors.  Thsy 
could  also  well  appreciate  the  prohlbltlTe 
cost  factor  attendant  to  any  arms  race.  Al- 
though many  of  theee  nations  are  not  at  all 
happy  with  the  power  status  quo  in  their 
regions  of  the  world,  they  would  much  rather 
upset  the  balance  through  conventional  war- 
fare or  "brush  wars"  than  by  firmly  grasping 
the  nuclear  nettle.  The  expense  of  keeping, 
maintaining,  and  testing  an  A-bomb  arsenal 
diverts  resources  which  many  of  the  lesser 
powers  need  for  long-overdue  economic  re- 
forms and  development  demanded  by  bur- 
geoning populations.  In  countries  such  u 
these  the  attaining  of  nuclear  status  can  be  s 
definite  step  backwards  ant*  the  leaders  know 
It.  Even  the  relatively  mature  economy  of 
Ftance  is  out  on  a  financial  limb  in  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  her  Independent 
nuclear  "force  de  frappe".  Of  all  Europesn 
nations,  France  has  the  worst  housing  short- 
age, and  the  government  is  doing  Uttle  to 
rectify  the  situation.  De  Gaulle,  however. 
Is  determined  to  regain  his  18th  century  Im- 
age of  "le  grandetw"  of  France  by  stumbling 
out  on  his  own  into  the  nether  world  of 
nu^sar  narcissism. 

Ipe  father  figure  of  France  must  be  taken 
Into  account  whenever  one  tries  his  hand  at 
balancing  the  nuclear  equation.  The  moti- 
vations which  brought  eight-ninths  of  the 
world's  nations  to  the  Test  Ban  signing 
table  apparently  were  not  valid  for  de  OaaUs. 
If  his  i^estlge  as  a  world  figure  lends  some 
credibility  to  his  reasons  for  not  signing  the 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  what  is  to  prevent  othsr 
potential  nuclear  powers  from  adopting  the 
same  line  and  proceeding  on  their  own  to 
aeek  tbe  ultimate  in  striking  fcxtses? 

It  should  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  given  by  France  in  refusing  to  sign 
the  Treaty  was  that  tbe  United  States  couM 
not  be  counted  on  to  come  to  the  aid  of  a 
Airppaen  country  If  Russia  decided  to  s>- 
tsA  with  nuclear  foroee.  The  UJ9.,  argasl 
Db  CNralle.  shotUd  not  be  made  to  endaapr 
her  nationhood  by  coming  to  the  aid  ef  a 
Buropean  nation.  This,  in  my  Judgmant, 
Was  and  la  a  very  provincial  view  of  pow«r 
poUties  In  the  atomic  age  and  of  what  s 
tutiBe  bmdear  confrontation  might  be  tta 
n  dlsregar*  the  totality  and  taisrdspsatf- 
ency  of  the  Western  world.   It  Is  oonttpswM' 
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(e  saying  that  a  man  sbotild  1 4  A  be  expected 
to  go  to  his  brother's  aid  wh  ap  be  is  beixig 
ohallenged  by  the  nelgbborh^  bully  sim- 
ply because  tbe  buUy  is  not  from  his  broth- 
9't  own  blodc.  In  today's  world  there  Is 
only  one  neighborhood.  J 

Whatever  France's  reasons  ipt  abstaining 
from  nuclear  sanity,  we  mustj  ^eep  our  eyes 
fully  open  to  the  Implications!  pf  her  present 
policy  of  proceeding  along  the  path  of  nu- 
clear pugnacity.  At  present,  ikowever,  I  am 
dubious  as  to  Just  how  wlde-e^jied  and  awake 
we  are  to  tbe  implications,  pfo  a  large  ex- 
tent we  have  allowed  our  peripheral  vision 
to  be  blocked  by  investing  In  f  ;palr  of  blind- 
en  we  can  ill  aSord — the  binders  of  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  itsek.  Ironically. 
we  liave  permitted  the  Treaif  to  take  our 
minds  off  tbe  realities  surgf 
There  Is  a  sense  of  complacei 
It  is  as  if  the  Navy,  so  sai 
structure  of  its  latest  ship, 
necessary  to  provide  a  hel: 
It.  Now  it  fioats  aimlessly 
fields  of  world  politics. 

TWo-and-a-half  years  ago  ilrhen  the  So- 
viet Union  was  persuaded  to; Walk  the  path 
(A  nuclear  peace.  President  I  (Kennedy  was 
quick  to  point  out:  "There  14  no  cause  for 
complacency.  We  have  leaHied  in  times 
past  that  the  spirit  of  one  mpnent  or  place 
can  be  gone  In  the  next.  Welfcave  been  dis- 
appomted  more  than  once,  apd  we  have  no 
Illusions  now  that  there  art  shortcuts  on 
the  road  to  peace."  He  mlaht  have  added 
that  those  nations  who  attempt  shortcuts 
without  first  gauging  the  cbfisequences  of 
their  actions  can  seriously  undemUne  the 
peace  they  say  they  seek. 

If  the  countries  and  regimtii  of  the  world 
fail  to  show  restraint  and  {good  sense  In 
dealing  with  International  realities,  we  could 
quickly  find  ourselves  in  thfl  Rongelap  era. 
Our  i^esent  "peace"  is  a  predairlous  proposi- 
tion at  best.  Disservices  to  jtihat  peace  are 
perpetrated  every  time  a  world  leader  fails, 
either  intentionally  or  imlnl|entlonaily,  to 
perceive  the  treacherous  waters  upon  which 
hlB  ship  of  state  prestunes  to*  sail.  A  good 
and  recent  example  of  such  S  disservice  can 
be  foimd  in  Berr  Ulbrlcht's  lir|N.  bid. 

The  implications  of  his  diplomatic  ma- 
neuver should  be  weighed  Hery  carefully. 
The  situation  be  is  fostering  ^eaka  so  loudly 
that  it  is  difficult  to  bear  wh^t  he  says.  The 
facts  drown  out  bis  pontifical  prose.  Con- 
tlder:  In  early  March,  when  Ulbrlcht  aouuit 
UN.  recognition,  he  caught  the  diplomn^ 
world  off  guard.  An  effort  of  this  sort  w» 
unexpected  simply  because  ttie  chances  of  its 
success  were  so  remote  as  to  sBem  impossible. 
Of  the  UJ<r.'s  117  member  nations  only  a  mere 
13  reoogniae  the  Ulbrlcht  r^^lme  and  they 
are  all  within  the  oonununtst  orbit.  It  Is 
widely  recognized  in  the  dmlomatio  world 
that  UJJ.  status  for  East  (^fcrmany  would 
explode  any  hope  for  one  leatlmately  con- 
stituted Qerman  govemmenra  speaking  for 
all  the  Qerman  people.  At  ICMt  at  this  time. 
One  can  understand  the  dUBcUlty  simply  by 
psssing  through  the  arch  of  yVest  Germany's 
foreign  policy  and  studying  its  keystone. 
Beuniflcation  is  the  sine  qua  son  of  the 
Federal  Republic's  foreign  P9pcy  efforts.  It 
■umlfasts  itself  In  such  declarations  as  Che 
Ballstem  doctrine  which  sajia  that  any  na- 
tion recognizing  the  Ulbrlcht  regime  will, 
in  turn,  not  be  recognized  by  the  Federal 
Republic.  Anything  which  retards  the  drive 
for  reunification  la  roundly!  denounced  by 
Bonn's  leaden.  Thus  It  is  readily  under- 
standable why  UJT.  reoogmtion  at  this  time 
would  throw  aalt  mto  the  w^tmd.  And  this 
means  recognition  of  any 

Even  If  Bast  Germany  w^^s  to  be  glvep 
(pecial  observer  status  at  txs  XTJf.  (soms- 
thlng  that  West  Germany  ^am  hss*).  It 
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woxild  pour  political  concrete  between  the 
bricks  of  The  Wall.  It  Is  clear  that  Ulbrlcht, 
although  asking  tot  a  whole  loaf,  knows  that 
he  can  expect  to  get  only  a  slice.  In  any 
case,  it's  the  kind  of  bread  and  not  the 
quantity  which  would  stick  in  official  West 
Germany's  throat.  Anything  and  every- 
thmg  which  lends  credibility  and  legitinmcy 
to  the  East  German  regime  helps  to  fan  the 
fires  of  German  militancy. 

It  is  no  secret  that  there  Is  a  Oaulllst  fac- 
tion in  West  OermanjT  today.  Its  members 
declare  that  the  concept  of  collective  secu- 
rity, as  embodied  in  the  NATO  pact,  is  un- 
realistic and  unworkable.  To  expect  a 
member  country  to  meet  an  obligation  to 
assist  another,  they  assert,  is  so  untenable 
as  to  be  absurd — and  worse,  they  add, 
dangerous. 

One  of  the  well-known  spokesmen  for  this 
faotloo  is  former  Chancellor  Konrad 
Adenauer.  At  age  90  he  is  still  one  of  Mm 
country's  powerful  voices  In  public  affairs. 
Lately  he  has  been  stepping  up  his  criticisms 
of  Chancellor  Ludwlg  Erbard,  who  embraces 
NATO's  present  integrated  structure.  Ade- 
nauer's attacks  on  Erhard  have  imdoubtedly 
weakened  the  Chancellor's  leadership  posi- 
tion within  his  party  and  the  nation.  Only 
recently,  Adenauer  stole  the  limelight  from 
bis  successor  by  engaging  m  private  dis- 
cussions with  President  de  Gaulle  which 
were  reported  to  have  covered  every  aspect 
of  NATO  reform. 

The  other  Important  voice  of  opposition 
belongs  to  former  Defense  Minister  Franz- 
Joeeph  Strauss,  who  is  now  building  a 
political  base  for  himself  aa  the  leader  of 
the  Bavarian  Christian  Social  Umon.  His 
military  theory  should  be  noted  carefully, 
for  it  goee  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Tbe 
U.S..  he  declares,  shotild  withdraw  some  of 
Ita  German  "occupation"  foroes  for  duty  m 
South  Vietnam.  This  pullout  would  create 
a  vacuum  which  could  then  be  filled  by  more 
West  German  soldiers,  thus  giving  Germany 
a  larger  role  in  contributing  to  its  own 
defense.  This,  of  coxirse,  would  entail  an 
increased  defense  budget. 

To  get  too  far  out  on  the  other  limb  of  his 
theory  is  to  invite  the  inevitable.  Strauss 
prescribes  a  reorganization  of  NATO  which 
would  institute  independent  American  and 
Buropean  conunands.  A  frightening  pros- 
pect, the  European  command  would  be  In 
possession  of  its  own  nuclear  arm  which  It 
-could  shake  with  impunity. 

The  chances  are  very  real  tbat  West  Ger- 
mans, faced  with  contlnviing  threats  and 
pressures  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  will  increas- 
ingly adopt  the  line  which  Adenauer  and 
Strauss  are  now  openly  advocating.  This 
kind  of  "hardware"  approach  assumes  grave 
proportions  in  light  of  Herr  Ulbrlcht's  new 
bid  for  world  recognition.  He  has  often 
stated  that  strict  prohibition  of  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  would  be  the  best  guar- 
antee for  Buropean  security  and  prosperity. 
He  is  quick  to  advocate  a  st«p-by-step  detente 
in  Europe  by  agreements  on  armament  limi- 
tations, and  p»artlcularly  by  the  renunciatlcm 
of  nuclear  weapons  by  all  European  states 
not  m  poesesslon  of  such  weapons.  Even 
more  specifically,  he  has  declared  through 
tUa  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  that".  .  .  West 
Germany^  claim  for  nuclear  weapons  (Is) 
tbe  chief  obstacle  in  Europe  preventmg  the 
conolualon  of  a  treaty  on  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons."  The  impelling  irony 
Is  the  yawning  gap  that  exists  between  UI- 
brlcttt's  alleged  desires  and  hie  unwelcome 
and  unwise  foreign  policy  venture.  Bfe 
tgaoced  France's  place  m  the  scheme  of 
things.  Be  alao  Ignored  existing  pMltloal 
raalltlea  and  balances  o<  power  when  he  made 
bts  UJf.  bid — a  tactic  taUor-made  to  aggra- 
vate the  relatively  ataMe  peace  that  now 
exists  In  Europe,  emd  to  stymie  stnoers  ^orts 
toward  reaalflcattoa, 

Uiatlobt  apparently  believed  tbat  be  would 
est  cfHiatderable   pobtlcal   sad 


mileage  with  his  UJT.  ploy.  In  this  he  is 
probably  right.  His  action  has  tighten^ 
tensions  at  the  ofBplal  level  and  thwart^  any 
progress  tbat  was  being  made  toward  an 
easing  of  the  day-to-day  strains  caused  by  a 
divided  Germany.  Another  factor  motivat- 
ing Ulbrlcht  to  seek  recognition  outside  the 
communist  bloc  is  the  knowledge  that  his 
comrades  in  the  other  central  European  capi- 
tals regard  East  Germany  as  somewhat  of  a 
preposterous  proposition  and  worth  a  secret 
snigger.  It  cannot  claim  a  nationality  or  an 
ancient  culture  of  its  own  and  exists  as  an 
entity  only  because  the  Soviets  are  there. 
Governments,  like  people,  are  often  social 
climbers.  Ulbrlcht  needs  International  re- 
spectability and  recognition  before  he  can 
hold  his  head  up  m  the  circles  be  wishes  to 
travel. 

Hopefully,  the  Borm  government  will  see 
Xnbricht's  latest  stratagem  for  what  It  really 
is,  but  in  a  democracy  it  Is  not  always  easy 
to  convince  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time, 
yet  most  of  tbe  people  must  be  convinced 
most  of  the  time.  Ulbrlcht,  of  course,  knew 
that  some  Oaulllst  voices  would  be  raised  in 
alarm  with  a  subsequent  call  to  arms  and  red 
buttons.  By  definition,  the  elected  leaders 
of  a  democratic  goveriunent  cannot  Ignore 
with  Impunity  the  demands  of  the  electorate 
if  they  are  to  maintain  their  leaderablp  posi- 
tions. Ulbrlcht,  In  considering  this  factor, 
displayed  gross  ignorance  of  the  possible  con- 
sequences. To  actively  piusue  policies  which 
may  precipitate  nuclear  proliferation  of  any 
kind  Is  to  dally  with  a  death  wish  so  appall- 
ing in  its  implications  as  to  be  unthinkable. 
For  West  Germany  to  go  mto  the  beastly 
business  of  nuclear  weaponry  is  not  a  con- 
Bununatlon  devoutly  to  be  wished.  People  of 
every  clime,  color,  and  political  characteris- 
tic must,  for  their  ultimate  survival,  demand 
that  their  governments  make  Prealdmt 
Kennedy's  admonition  a  cornerstone  of  their 
foreign  policy:  "These  new  weapons  are  not 
in  your  Interest.  They  contribute  nothing 
to  your  peace  and  well-being.  They  can 
only  undermine  It." 

If  Ulbrlcht  wants  to  see  the  proof  of  bis 
political  pudding,  he  has  only  to  look  to  the 
Geneva  disarmament  conferences  where  all 
non-proliferation  proposals  are  systemat- 
ically relegated  to  the  trash  heap.  In  ef- 
fect, these  rejections  represent  an  admission 
by  the  nations  of  the  world  that  they  are 
unable  to  take  another  step  along  the  path 
of  nuclear  peace.  Today  the  vital  foreign 
policy  issue  facing  ua  la  how  we  can  btilld  on 
that  limited  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Bow  do  we 
keep  faith  that  nuclear  force  as  a  resolution 
of  international  disputes  must  be  rejected? 

In  the  absence  of  any  further  fcK'cseeable 
progress  m  tbe  field  of  nuclear  control, 
above  and  beyond  that  already  formaltoed  m 
the  1963  Treaty,  what  alternatives  will  bold 
the  nuclear  line  and  prevent  ua  from  sRpplag 
back  to  tbe  frightening  days  before  the  ban? 
The  answer — or  rather  the  best  alternative 
In  lieu  of  another  fonnal  treaty — Is  crystal 
clear.  All  governments  of  the  world  must 
evolve  restrained,  temperate,  and  disciplined 
foreign  policies  which  seek,  at  all  costs,  to 
avoid  precipitous  and  abrupt  actions  m  In- 
ternational waters.  Herr  Ulbrlcht,  by  stand- 
ing up  and  crying  for  recognition,  has  rocked 
tbe  boat.  De  Gaulle,  by  Insisting  that  his 
troops  be  withdrawn  from  German  soli,  has 
rocked  the  boat.  He  has  failed  to  listen  to 
those  German  officials  who  declare  that 
French  troops  must  remain  in  Germany. 

Otherwise,  they  ask,  who  would  replace 
them?  Herr  Strauss  has  the  ready  answer 
to  that  question — German  troops,  with  a  nu- 
clear Knap)  m  their  cAA  kit  bag.  Apy  action 
that  helps  to  swell  the  ranks  of  that  fervid 
faction  m  West  Germany  which  damots  for 
an  Independent  national  nuclear  arm  should 
be  denounced  as  mtampetate  and  flamms- 
tory.  All  actions  that  tsnd  to  support  Er- 
bard's  rejectton  of  an .  Independent  nuclear 
faros  riiould  be  entfosssd  as  ths  aetkms  of 
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HDa  pcvMDt  •UDd  oo  atomic 
wa^ou  to  uxMqulTOosL  B»  rMently  miA: 
~Z  voold  ooM  Kgata,  uul  unmlcUkably  i*- 
pcftt  that  the  a«nxun  OoramiiMnt  to  not  ask- 
Inc  to  bav*  auetoar  wwipons  pot  at  ita  na- 
tional di^onl,  and  the  Oensian  aoramment 
standa  by  its  rapaatadly  mpiMud  formal  ob- 
Ucattm  to  ntnin  firom  tba  maaufaetuz*  at 
ABO  waapoos.  Tb«  Oannan  aoraramant 
oontlntua  to  be  praparad  to  take  part  In  obU- 
gatlona  mieb  aa  ara  rapraaantad  by  a  world- 
wlda  Mxaamant  on  tba  nan-proUfaratlon  of 
atomic  waapona,  aa  long  aa  It  to  (uarantaad 
that  InaUa  NATO,  aacurlty  and  daterranca 
aia  aaauzad." 

Thto  to  not  to  My,  howarar,  that  Waat  Gar- 
many,  glvan  an  opanlng.  would  not  ba  pra- 
parad to  oooparato  on  a  joint  atonUc  force 
wltbln  NATO.  Offldal  Bonn  ttalnka  tbat  luch 
a  aoiutton  would  Incriaaa  the  deterrent  pow- 
er of  the  Alliance,  and  ttaua  aarra  the  cauae 
of  peaoe.  Tlito  baUef.  unfortiinately,  to 
aharad  by  the  VA.  when  It  preaenta  propoaato 
for  nuelaar  aharlng.  The  State  Department 
oopteoda  that  It  would  be  better  to  aattofy 
acme  of  Owmany*!  nuclear  amMtlooa  th^*^ 
to  atcn  a  treaty  which  to  mnanlngleai  A 
maantnglaai  treaty,  State  potnta  out,  would 
ba  one  wbleh  waa  alfnad  only  by  tboaa  ooun- 
trtaa  to  whom  the  Idea  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion to  abhorrent.  Thoae  oountrlea  who  were 
bent  on  obtaining  nuclear  capability  would 
noi  ilgB  auch  a  noo-prollferatlon  treaty. 
(Fortunately,  we  did  not  hold  thto  Tlew  on 
unlveraal  concurrence  when  the  isas  ban  waa 
being  negotuted.) 

In  punning  thto  Une,  the  U.8.  to  over- 
looking one  Ukely  consequence  that  could 
flow  from  any  kind  of  nuclear  ah^i^wg  piaa 
with  Weat  Qarmany,  a  oonaequenoe  that  o>ay 
not  have  been  overlooked  by  Herr  THbrleht. 
A  nuelear-aharlng  agreement  with  Weat 
Germany,  regardleae  of  the  form  it  takee, 
would  understandably  reeturect  traditional 
BnaHan  fear*. 

Aaaumlng.  howerar.  that  through  aome 
d^lomatlo  mlraeto  theae  fean  could  be  re- 
duced to  a  point  where  the  SovletB  could 
tolerate  a  NATO  nuclear  scheme  anchored 
to  a  non-proliferation  treaty,  they  could 
then  never  allow  Bast  Germany  to  retuilte 
with  a  Western  brother  who  shared  In  a 
nuclear  arsenal.  More  than  75  million  Oer- 
mana  standing  under  oat  nuclear  umbreUa 
and  all  clutching  the  same  flag  smacks  of 
■hear  madnaaa  whan  viewed  by  Busalans 
through  htotorteally-tlntad  glassaa. 

Soviet  refusal  to  nagotlato  a  reunification 
would  almoat  automatically  catapult  X71- 
brlcht  and  But  Germany  into  permanency. 
The  prestige  of  sovereignty  would  crown  the 
head  of  state.  It  might  be  argued  that  with 
thto  theeto  I  am  giving  Ulbrleht  undeeerved 
credit  for  supertotlve  savvy.  Perhapa  so,  but 
that  to  beelde  the  potnt.  We  should  concern 
ouraalvaa  with  reoognlxlng  conaequencee, 
rather  than  apecutotlng  on  Intent  or 
accHtant. 

We  ara  caxi^t  In  a  dilemma  somewhat  of 
our  own  making.  On  the  one  hand,  our  plan 
for  a  mlzed-manned  force  or  Atlantic  nu- 
clear force  might  well  add  to  the  deterrent 
power  of  the  Weetam  Alliance,  and  at  the 
same  dme  partially  silence  thoae  voices  In 
Weat  Germany  which  are  calling  for  an  In- 
dependent atomic  force.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  giving  Weat  Germany  acme  share  In  the 
nuelear  ootnplew  of  the  Weet.  we  are  placing 
an  obstacle  on  the  patha  of  r»-unlfleatlan 
and  further  nuclear  cuxbe. 

Thto  laat  oonsldarattan  takee  on  sobering 
wel^t  whan  halanoad  with  such  statemente 
as  the  one  raeantty  made  by  Brltaln'B  dtoaim- 
amaot  mlntoter  to  the  effect  that,  if  our 
efforte  toward  fuU  nuclear  dlaarmament  fall, 
we  can  by  IMO  eapeet  aome  IB  nations  to 
have  tbair  own  ntMlaar  arma.  Such  atailtotlfla. 
coupled  with  ttaa  fact  that  RuaMa  wUI  sign 
nothing  If  Germany  to  given  any  kind  of  nu- 
elaar  aay  within  the  Atlantic  AlBanee.  should 
us   to  eatartata  aaeood   thooghte 


about  a  NA^O  nuclear  force.  'To  abandon 
nuelear-aharlng  projects,  I  think,  would  be 
a  reqxmalbto  and  raatralned  move  that  per- 
hapa oould  break  the  stalemate  which  haa 
developed  In  Geneva. 

The  Tato  of  Three  Cltlee  holds  for  tis  some 
Indication  of  what  our  rtde  In  South  Vtotnam 
should  be.  The  mesaage  to  clear  to  thoae  who 
wlU  remove  their  blinders  to  read  It.  There 
to  a  definite  Inter-relatlonahlp  between  evente 
In  today's  world  tbat  cannot  be  Ignored  If 
we  are  to  overcome  the  dangers  of  a  narrow 
tooUtlontom.  Reality  should  force  Ite  atten- 
tion on  the  finely  spun  and  deUcate  Intellec- 
tual webs  that  we  eometlmee  tend  to  weave 
for  ouraelvee.  It  to  a  dangeroua  habit  that 
allows  a  man  to  be  so  taken  with  hto  own 
mental  Image  of  what  should  be  that  he 
forgete  what  reaUy  to.  Cerebral  oreattona 
that  cite  for  their  validity  the  ideal  without 
also  considering  the  actual  are  a  dtoservloe 
when  It  comee  to  life  and  death  propoaltlona. 
And  yet  it  to  continually  done,  not  only 
Inside  the  academic  community,  but  In  the 
haUs  of  Congress  and  elsewhere. 

The  VS.  cannot  afford  to  withdraw  from 
Vtotnam,  aa  the  dogmatic  dovee  advise,  be- 
cause It  would  weaken  the  eredlbUlty  of 
our  commltmente.  If  we  are  unwilling  to 
face  up  to  a  challenge  and  follow  through 
on  a  commitment  in  one  area,  what  is  there 
to  guarantee  our  doing  so  in  another  area? 
Thto  question  to  undoubtedly  pcdaed  on  the 
lipe  of  the  German  nuclear  faction  beaded 
by  Joeef  Strauaa  and  marginally  by  Adenauer. 
Non-proUferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons,  with 
or  without  a  formal  Geneva  agreement,  must 
be  our  next  step  if  we  are  to  build  on  the 
limited  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Thto  will  not  be 
poealble  if  we  leave  or  fail  to  show  reeolve 
In  South  Vietnam.  But  likewise,  if  we  adopt 
a  militant  hawk  role,  our  foreign  policy  wlU 
reveal  the  same  quality  of  unrestraint  mir- 
rored by  Bast  Germany's  U.N.  bid  and  by 
de  GauUe'a  planned  removal  of  French  troope. 
In  short,  a  policy  of  restrained  determination 
must  be  the  one  we  continue  to  follow  In 
South  Vietnam.  Keeping  our  Involvement 
within  rational  llmlta  to  to  follow  a  policy  of 
"enlightened  aeU-lntereet"  In  that  we  prevent 
in  one  part  of  the  world  something  that 
could  eaaUy  happen  in  another  and  more 
politically  Important  part. 

We  want  no  more  repulsive  headllnea  Ilka 
the  one  wa  read  from  the  m»i--»«^ii  tm^^p^t 
The  day  must  oome  when  the  nations  of  the 
world  accept  some  reaUtlee  and  Bt<H>  pi^ 
tandlng  to  be  what  they  are  not.  National 
leaders  who  whip  up  Illusions  of  grandeur 
among  their  people  to  hide  what.  In  many 
oasee,  to  a  deep  Inferiority  oomplex  are  only 
exacerbating  a  situation  that  to  already 
fraught  with  fear  and  unoertalnty.  t^ 
striving  to  attain  nuclear  capabUlt^.  they 
are  convincing  themeelvee  that  It  alone  to 
the  be-all  and  end-all  of  their  t«**««»«i  •>. 
totenoe.  Ttx^  temptation  to  use  the  bomb 
prlmarUy  aa  a  poUtlcal  inatnunent  to  great. 
But  the  reality  of  poverty.  Ignorance,  and 
underenqtloyment  should  be  greater.  Tb  em- 
bark on  a  national  plan  for  «H«ting  and 
Improving  these  dire  probtoma  to  no  doubt 
often  dUBoult.  As  Tunisian  Prealdent  Bour- 
gulba  recently  obaerved: 

"^t  foroea  men  to  maatv  their  i»««m«/i^ 
and  their  egoeantrtam.  to  transoand  tham- 
aalvea.  ralalag  their  vtolon  and  their  action 
to  tha  Irnni  at  national  Intereet.  TIM  battle 
to  flrat  of  aU  a  oonqueat  of  aelf :  It  to  Impoa- 
slbto  to  build  OB  tha  hattsd  of  others  •  •  • 
It  will  be  nnwsaiy  for  tha  poor  countilaa  to 
nd  thamaelvaa  at  demagoguea,  of  Tarballam 
and  the  ataclla  oonflloto  angandered  by  power 
onmplaisea  or  tha  will  to  dominate." 

With  Franoa  now  angagil  in  military  dla- 
Invaivenent  tram  NATO,  the  ramalnlag  part- 
ners most  oaatlana  to  afaow  raaolva  rather 
than  patttlanea.  Wa  must  make  dear  to 
Moaoow  and  Faking  that  our  raaolva  haa  In 
no  way  dlmhitohad.  that  our  eommltmante 
to  eoUeettra  aaoarlty  a(«  Just  as  olsar  aa  thsy 


But  In  thto  effort  we  must  nal 
go  too  far  in  the  other  direction  by  attaomw 
ing  to  push  ahead  with  a  program  of  nuelssr 
aharlng,  in  any  way.  with  Germany.    Thh 
oouM  only  lead  to  the  type  of  tenslcms  tbat 
the  Tset  Ban  Treaty  waa  meant  to  reduce. 
If  wa  are  to  get  on  vrtth  any  kind  of  con- 
structive work  at  Geneva  to  avoid  futuie 
Rongela^,  and  worse,  our  resolve  both  to 
Vietnam  and  Berlin  dwold  be  made  Indeu 
IMy  clear  to  thoae  i^o  would  raise  the  anto 
la  the  poker   parlors  of  world  power,    n 
there  ever  comee  to  exist  the  faintest  la- 
dlcatton  that  we  have  loat  our  ability  as  a 
world  leader  to  accept  the  reeponatbiUty  t&. 
evltaMy  attendant  to  power,  then  we  csa 
expect  a  situation  in  which  a  serlee  of  blosi 
and  other  aggieeslve  taottca,  cfaaractertasd 
by  Mr.  Khruahohev's   190a  Cuban  gesture, 
will  become  the  rule  rather  than  the  ezcep- 
tlon.    Bspedally  in  the  nuclear  age.  blufli 
must  be  called  when  they  are  designed  to 
upeet  the  precarious  balance  of  power.    This 
to  no  time  to  cash  in  our  chlpa  and  lean  back 
coa4>laoenUy.     We  must  stay  wide-eyed  at 
the  table,  be  it  diplomatic  or  military.    Ai 
O.  L.  Sulzberger  so  bluntly  pointed  out  to 
a  recent  New  York  Tlmee  editorial,  "When 
we   appear  strong  and  determined  in  our 
ovarseas  commltmente,  other  countrlee  often 
mirror  such  strength  In  diplomatic  attltudts 
and  Intonal  political  convolutions.    When 
we  look  as  if  we  Intend  to  e^ire  languidly 
like  s(xne  fat  whale  upon  a  dtotant  beach, 
the  world's  Jackato  start  to  natter." 

Though  the  argument  baa  been  heard  be- 
fore, it  should  once  again  be  emphasised: 
our  failure  to  hold  firm  In  South  Vietnam 
will  have  ite  definite  reperciisslons  in  far- 
away Germany  •  •  •  parttcularly  Berlin. 
Murmurings  of  doubt  about  our  resolve  will 
Increase,  and  there  will  be  a  tendency  to> 
ward  erratic  and  abrupt  International  con- 
duct guided  more  by  glands  than  brains. 

If  our  consciences  wince  at  the  regretful 
reasons  tbat  brought  the  Congress  to  vote 
$1  million  for  a  group  of  Innocent  Rongelap 
islanders,  then  perhaps,  at  last,  we  will  ex- 
pand our  consclousnees  to  include  reasone 
why  we  should  etay  In  Vietnam,  forgo  our 
nudear-aharlng  arrangemsnte  In  NATO,  par- 
ticularly with  Germany,  and  proceed  reso- 
lutely with  the  task  of  banishing  the  means 
of  human  destruction.  Our  posltlMi  as  the 
leading  world  power  commands  no  less. 

Marehall  MoLuhen  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  once  queried:  "Can  we  poesibly  have 
a  global  consclousnees  without  also  devel- 
oping a  global  oonsdenoe?"  Obviously  not, 
but  I  would  add  that  It  can  also  work  the 
other  way.  By  dtoolplinlng  ourselves  to  be 
ooDsotous  of  tho  Inter-reUtedness  of  global 
ialtlattves  in  foreign  poUdea,  we  will  be  pre- 
pared to  take  thoee  actions  beet  suited  to 
our  consciences. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ACT  OP  1934 

Mr.  OUBEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  aA  unanimous  consent  to  addrea 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extrod^my  remarics. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectloD 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

BCr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  serve  on  a  subcommittee  under  tbe 
chairmanship  of  the  Honorable  Rosist 
N.  C.  Niz,  Ocmgressman  from  the  BeoooA 
District  of  Pemuylvania.  I  have  served 
under  numy  ehainnen  and  I  consider 
Congressman  Nxz  one  of  the  finest. 

During  this  past  spiiag.  Congressman 
Nxz  has  chaired  an  Investigation  ttito 
the  "piqierwork  junde"  of  tbe  Federal 
Oovemment.     Part  of  ibeae  hearings 
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eenconed  the  plight  of  the  broadcasting 
tadustry  and  Its  redtape  prbfelems  with 
the  Federal  CommunlcaUora  Commls- 
rion.  On  May  19,  Chalrma^  Niz  intro- 
duced H.R.  15170,  which  would  relieve 
tbe  heavy  burden  of  the  broadcasting 
Industry.  I  support  that  bill  by  intro- 
ducing an  identical  bill  todsjy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  fUI  do  two 
things :  First,  it  will  abolish  the  require- 
inent  that  the  users  of  safety  and  special 
radio  services  reapply  for  a  broadcasting 
license  every  5  years.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  Federal  Communicytions  Com- 
mission would  deny  the  renewal  of  a 
broadcasting  license  to  the  pUlce  depart- 
ment of  the  city  of  New  Yorki  the  sheriff's 
office  in  Missoula,  Mont.,  or<  the  fire  de- 
partment in  Chicago,  HI.  For  that  rea- 
son, the  requirement  that  public  safety 
stations  reapply  for  a  broadcasting  li- 
cense every  5  years  is  not  a  realistic  one. 

The  second  important  feiiure  of  this 
bill  is  the  provision  which  would  allow 
broadcasters  a  little  more  breathing 
■pace  between  license  application  peri- 
ods. At  the  present  time,  broadce^ters 
have  to  reapply  for  a  broadcasting  li- 
cense every  3  years.  Ther^  is  an  engi- 
neering check  of  stations  6|knonths  be- 
fore the  application  for  relibense.  This 
requirement  was  written  into  the  law 
well  over  30  years  ago.  Th^  radio  and 
tdevislon  industry  is  no  longer  an  infant 
Industry  and  the  businessman  who  are 
in  this  industry  should  nd  longer  be 
treated  like  children.  This  bill  will  ex- 
tend the  reapplication  period  from  3  to 
«  years.  It  will  cut  paperwork  in  the  in- 
dustry in  half  and  the  resulting  money 
lavlngs  can  be  reinvested  in  the  broad- 
casting industry.  The  aim  of  regula- 
tion in  any  industry  is  not  the  conven- 
ience of  the  regulators  or  tlu 'piling  up  of 
voluminous  files.  The  lea^i  regulation 
consistent  with  the  public  iiiterest  is  the 
objective.  I  believe  that  this  bill  will 
further  that  objective  in  ttia  broadcast- 
ing industry.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  ai  little  over 
6.300  broadcasting  stations  iti  the  United 
States,  and  2,100  a  year  apply  for  a  li- 
cense renewal.  No  matter  pow  long  a 
station  is  in  business,  it  ireceives  the 
same  license  which  is  onM  good  for  a 
3-year  period.  This  requireinent  of  the 
United  States  Code  under  titie  47  United 
SUtes  Code  307(d)  is  a  bt^en  which 
sffects  those  who  habitually^  Violate  Fed- 
eral Communications  Com^tission  reg- 
ulations and  these,  by  tiie  W&y,  are  very 
few  in  number,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
■tatlon  owners  who  do  th(|r  very  best 
ve  not  involved  in  violatiors. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  broadcasters 
ve  small  businessmen  who  dnce  every  3 
years  find  that  most  of  tib^  month  of 
DBconber,  theh-  busiest  UMe,  is  taken 
up  with  paperwork.  Therci  lare  23  Fed- 
end  Communications  forms  which  are 
y>licable  to  all  broadcasters  to  some 
degree.  Yet  in  my  State,  in  20  yean  of 
aw  practice,  I  have  nevev;  heard  of  a 
J^le  licensee  losing  his  Udense  or  har- 
ln«  his  renewal  denied.  I 
^om  1962  until  19<5  |he  Federal 
Communications  Commissidii  revoked  14 
ODoises  and  denied  renewii  of  31  sta- 
VQ  licenses,  for  a  total  :t  4S  severe 
■ctions  in  S  years  oat  of  »  a  >tal  of  6,300 


actions  taken.  When  I  heard  in  the 
hearings  that  Mr.  Ntz.  the  Mnnber  from 
the  Second  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
presided  over  on^  20  people  within  the 
FCC  directly  Involved  in  the  perusal  of 
these  renewal  applications,  it  raised  a 
question  in  my  mine}.  Is  this  require- 
ment merely  a  convaaient  device  for  the 
FCC,  a  sort  of  tickler  file  reminding  the 
Commission  that  they  should  conduct 
somettilng  akin  to  a  school  exam  every 
3  years? 

The  FCC  does  not  depend  on  com- 
plaints and  does  not  make  much  use  of 
complaints,  but  Instead  proceeds  against 
an  industry  on  a  broad  front  with  very 
little  advantage  to  either.  It  seems  to 
me  that  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  should  proceed 
with  complaints  as  a  basis  or  at  least  in 
certain  areas  where  violations  may  have 
occurred.  A  spot  check  or  survey  sys- 
tem of  the  broadcasting  industry  may  be 
necessary  but  not  an  entire  census  of  the 
industry  every  3  years. 

What  is  the  magic  of  the  3-year  period 
anyway.  When  the  Federal  CMnmuni- 
catlons  Act  was  first  passed,  a  compro- 
mise between  the  House  and  Senate  re- 
sulted in  the  writing  of  a  3 -year  period 
into  law.  One  House  wanted  a  2-year 
period  and  one  wanted  a  4-year  period. 
In  the  1930's  licenses  were  granted  for  90 
days  at  first  and  towai-d  the  end  of  that 
period  licenses  were  granted  for  3  years. 
We  have  had  well  over  30  years'  expe- 
rience with  the  broadcasting  industry  and 
we  must  have  learned  sc»nethlng  about 
it.  I  think  we  can  safely  say  that  the 
broadcasting  industry  is  no  longer  an 
infant  industry  and  that  the  reins  should 
be  loosened. 

How  did  the  broadcasting  industry 
come  to  be  regulated  in  the  first  place? 
Without  regulations,  broadcasters  be- 
came so  numerous  that  they  interfered 
with  each  other's  frequencies.  Regula- 
tion was  at  first  necessary  then  to  limit 
the  number  of  broadcasting  stations  to 
prevent  frequency  interference.  That  ob- 
jective has  been  long  accomplMied. 
Very  little  work  needs  to  be  done  today 
to  keep  up  the  integrity  of  frequencies. 

What  needs  to  be  done  then?  When 
we  examine  the  fact  that  as  of  April  1  of 
this  year,  272  licenses  had  not  as  yet  been 
renewed  after  expiration  of  license,  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  quite  a  bit  of 
work  to  be  done.  But  the  work  tliat  re- 
msdned  to  be  done  was  paperwork,  not 
the  work  of  regulation. 

These  license  renewals  have  been  held 
up  for  the  most  part  because  of  failure  to 
include  certain  kinds  of  information, 
which  as  the  result  of  corre^xHidence 
vrill  be  brought  up  to  exacting  standards. 
This  is  a  certainty  because  only  21 
licenses  have  failed  to  be  renewed  in  the 
past  3  years  as  the  result  of  the  renewal 
process. 

Ten  licenses  were  denied  renewal  for 
other  reasons  and  14  were  revoked 
for  other  reasons  for  a  grand  total  of  45. 
Yet  272  license  renewals  are  delayed  as 
of  April  1  of  this  year,  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  for  the  vast  majori^  the 
delay  is  nothing  more  than  an  exercise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  asks  in  short  for 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  broadcasting 
industry.    Private  enterprise  has  suc- 


ceeded in  building  the  greatest  broad- 
casting system  in  the  world.  Govern- 
ment redtape  did  not  build  that  system, 
but  private  risk  taking,  the  investment 
of  savings  did  build  that  system.  The 
FCC  may  not  feel  that  it  has  imposed 
great  burdens  on  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry when  small  stations  have  to  de- 
vote from  2  to  3  weeks  of  work  in  prepar- 
ing forms  for  an  application  for  a  new 
license  to  stay  in  business,  but  it  is  a 
burden  to  the  small  station  and  an  ex- 
pense to  larger  stations  to  do  so. 

The  preparation  of  records  for  the 
day  of  reckoning  is  an  expense  to  the  in- 
dustry. The  renewal  process  requires 
reference  to  seven  logs  which  must  be 
kept  up  to  date.  Individual  contrasts 
for  one  performance  must  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  and  kept  ready  for 
public  inspection  at  any  time.  Stations 
at  the  present  time  have  a  field  engi- 
neering check  6  months  before  the  3- 
year  license  term  is  up  in  any  case. 

This  adds  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ritual- 
istic paperwork,  paperwork  for  its  own 
sake  which  gives  the  impression  of  great 
activity  on  the  pari  of  the  Commission 
but  which  in  itself  has  very  little  effect. 
At  least  one  Commissioner  has  recom- 
mended that  the  relicense  application 
be  done  away  with  altogether  and  two 
Commissioners  have  recommended  that 
the  license  application  period  be  extend- 
ed to  5  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Government 
regulation  is  not  a  one-way  street.  We 
should  not  have  a  process  where  once  a 
set  of  regulations  are  imposed  they  are 
only  added  to  and  never  witl^drawn 
where  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for 
regulation.  I  think  we  should  keep 
faith  with  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
make  it  freer  wherever  it  is  possible. 
When  a  regulation  has  served  its 
original  purpose,  we  should  not  make  up 
new  reasons  for  keeping  it.  I  think 
Government  agencies  as  well  as  Industry 
must  accept  change.  It  is  time  for  a 
change  in  the  broadcasting  field,  and  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  support  this 
change.    Provisions  of  this  bill  follow: 

HJt.  15216 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Conununlcationa  Act  of 
19S4  to  aboltoh  the  renewal  requirement 
tor  licenses  in  the  safety  and  spectol  radio 
services,  and  for  other  purposee 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    State$    of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  section 
307(d)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1034, 
as  amended  (47  VS.C.  307(d)),  to  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(d)(1)  No  license  granted  for  tha  oper- 
ation of  a  station  in  the  broadcast  service  or 
In  the  common  carrier  service  shall  ba  for 
a  longer  term  than  six  years.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  any  such  license,  upon  appli- 
cation therefor,  a  renewal  of  such  lloeoaa 
may  be  granted  from  time  to  time  for  a 
term  of  not  to  exceed  ato  years.  If  tha  Oom- 
mlssl<m  finds  that  Uie  public  Intaraat,  ood- 
venienee,  and  neeaaal^  would  ba  aarrad 
thereby.  In  order  to  axpadlto  action  on  ap- 
plicationa  for  renewal  of  lleanaaa  for  stations 
in  the  broadcast  service  and  In  order  to  avoid 
needleas  expense  to  applicants  tat  such 
renewato,  the  Commtoalon  shall  not  require 
any  such  applicant  to  fito  any  Information 
which  prevloualy  has  bean  fumtohad  to  tha 
Commtoalon  or  which  to  not  dlraotly  mata- 
riai  to  the  oonstdarations  that  affect  tha 
granting  or  denial  at  auch  application,  bat 
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.ttM  OommlasloD  nwy  nquln  any  aaw  or 
addttloiwl  facta  It  dMnu  necesaary  to  make 
Its  findings.  Pending  any  heartng  and  final 
decision  on  such  an  appUcatlon  and  the  dis- 
position at  any  petition  for  rehearing  pur- 
suant to  section  406,  tbe  Commlaalon  shall 
continue  such  license  in  effect.  Consistently 
with  the  foregolag  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Oommlsalon  may  by  rvile  prescribe 
the  period  or  periods  for  which  such  licenses 
shall  be  granted  and  renewed,  but  the  Com- 
mission may  not  adopt  or  follow  any  rule 
which  would  prechide  It  from  granting  or 
renewing  a  license  for  a  shorter  period  than 
that  prescribed  for  such  stations  If.  In  its 
Judgment,  the  public  Interest,  convenience, 
or  necessity  would  be  served  by  such  action. 

"(3)  No  license  in  the  safety  and  special 
radio  services  shall  be  required  to  be  re- 
newed: except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  (A)  special  temporary  authoriza- 
tions In  such  serrlces,  (B)  licenses  for  sta- 
tions In  such  services  engaged  in  develop- 
mental operation,  and  (C)  licenses  in  such 
services  which  the  Commission  finds  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  re- 
quire authorization  for  a  term  of  years  in 
order  to  best  serve  the  public  interest,  con- 
venience, or  necessity. 

"(S)  Any  license  referred  to  In  this  sub- 
section may  be  revoked  as  hereafter  pro- 
vided in  thU  Act." 


PROPOSED  EAST-WEST  TRADE 
RELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  tills  point  in  the  Rkcord  and 
include  extraneotis  matter.         a 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oljectlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KBOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the 
recent  letter  sent  to  the  Speaker  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  which  transmits  a 
liToposed  East- West  Trade  Relations  Act. 
I  am  introducing  tliis  bill  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration.  The  Secre- 
tary's letter  sets  forth  an  impressive  list 
of  reasons  why  this  legislation  would  be 
in  our  national  interest.  I  would  like  to 
mention  some  of  its  features  which  I  be- 
llere  are  particularly  Important. 

First,  the  central  provision  of  this  leg- 
islation is  that  It  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
agreement  at  such  time  as  he  may  choose 
with  indlTldtial  Communist  countries  in 
■utem  Europe,  and,  as  part  of  such  an 
agreement,  he  would  be  authorized  to 
extend  to  such  countries  the  same  tariff 
duties  we  give  now  to  other  countries. 

The  President  could  make  swih  an 
acreement  only  when  he  found  it  to  be 
in  the  interest  o<  our  country  and  only  in 
ntom  for  equivalent  benefits,  'nie 
Preaident  deee  not  have  authority  now  to 
make  such  agreements  with  all  such 
countries.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  open  up  to  American  Industry,  ag- 
rkultura.  and  later  the  <m)ortunitles  for 
peaceful  trade  with,  tbe  Soviet  Union  and 
^be  other  countries  of  Bastem  Europe 
that  are  now  open  to  othar  coontrles  but 
not  to  our  own  people.  It  would  also  be 
•n  Important  stq)  in  demoaistratlng  to 
the  countries  of  XMtem  Europe  our  win- 
b)8ne«  to  n«ffotUt«  for  a  mutually  bene- 
-ftdal  Innre— e  in  trade  in  peaceful  goods. 
Ibis  teglslatlcn  would  not  alter  the  pres- 
ent Mubargo  on  trade  la  atrategle  goods. 


Second,  this  legislation  would  reaftrm 
to  Communist  countries,  and  to  the  rest 
ol  the  world,  that  our  basic  objective  is 
a  peaceful  world  with  growing  prosperity 
and  increased  freedom  in  all  countries. 
While  we  demonstrate  by  our  actions  in 
Vietnam  that  aggtession  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  succeed,  through  legislation 
such  as  this  we  emphasize  at  the  scune 
time  to  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
Communist  coimtries  that  their  real  in- 
terests lie  in  improving  relations  with 
us  through  such  peaceful  means  as  trade. 
Trade  is  one  of  the  few  available  chan- 
nels to  constructive,  improved  relations. 
Third,  the  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, Including  the  Soviet  Union,  are 
already  turning  toward  gradual  liberali- 
zation of  their  internal  economies. 
These  countries  are  all  increasing  their 
trade  with  the  West.  The  trend  toward 
increased  trade  by  the  smaller  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Eur<H)e  with  the  West 
could  help  increase  the  movement  of 
these  countries  toward  a  greater  degree 
of  maneuverability  Ui  their  international 
relations. 

Fourth,  this  legislation  would  help  us 
to  reach  out  more  effectively  to  the 
closed  societies  of  these  countries,  and 
to  demonstrate  more  widely  and  tangibly 
than  is  now  possible,  the  progress  and 
efficiency  of  U.S.  technology.  The  qual- 
ity and  diversity  of  our  equipment  and 
products  would  convey  at  firsthand  the 
message  of  the  strength  and  great 
achievements  of  our  economic  system. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  aspects  of 
this  legislation  we  will  want  to  consider. 
This  legislation  is  not  a  concession  to 
Communist  countries.  It  is  heavily  safe- 
guarded against  any  possibility  that 
agreements  made  under  it  could  be  mis- 
used by  the  other  party  to  our  detriment. 
The  legislation  does,  however,  give  the 
President  the  authority  he  needs  to  use 
the  tool  of  trade  to  maximum  advantage 
in  negotiating  with  these  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  im- 
portant political  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  this  legislation,  it  offers  commercial 
advantages  to  the  United  States. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  May  10 
reported  that  U.S.  firms  are  conducting 
a  great  deal  of  trade  with  Eastern  Europe 
through  their  subsidiaries  abroad.  This 
trade  is  fully  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  But  significantly  it 
demonstrates  the  extent  to  which  U.S. 
labor  and  our  balEUice  of  payments  suffer 
when  we  deny  to  ourselves  the  benefits 
of  peaceful  trade.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccHisent  to  insert  in  the  Rxc- 
MO  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  subject  of  East-West  trade  over 
the  past  several  years  has  received  wide- 
spread and  thoughtful  coosideration 
throughout  the  country.  Many  oi^ani- 
zatlons  representing  industry,  agricul- 
ture, labOT  and  the  general  public  have 
become  increasingly  Interested  in  exam- 
ining the  i»t>speets  for  increased  U.S. 
trade  with  Eastern  Europe  and  how  this 
migtit  benefit  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Many  of  these  groups  have  reeoenlzed 
the  ItmitationB  of  our  »»i«tirtg  policy  un- 
der tha  changed  ocmdltioDs  in  the  Com- 


munist countries  and  have  called  fgr 
more  realism  and  greater  flexibility  h 
our  trade  policy  with  Eastern  Europe 

In  1964  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Co«. 
merce,  for  example,  asked  for  a  "prompt 
reexamination  and  reevaluation  of  the 
present  system  of  export  controls  wiai 
the  objective  of  strengthening  some  con- 
trols and  eliminating  others  which  are 
not  necessary  for  the  seciulty  of  ttie 
United  States  and  which  result  in  dli- 
crimination  harmful  to  its  competitive 
position." 

Also,  in  1964,  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council  underlined  the  "extreme 
importance  of  maintaining  a  watchful 
and  cautious  but  not  unfriendly  or  in- 
flexible approach  to  this  issue." 

In  1965  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  representing  an  important 
cross-section  of  the  business  and  finan- 
cial community,  completed  an  exhaustive 
study  it  had  made  of  East- West  trade  in 
cooperation  with  its  counterpart  organi- 
zations of  businessmen  in  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan.  Its  report  concluded 
that  "the  interests  of  the  West  would  be 
served  in  present  circumstances  by  an 
expansion  of  East-West  trade  brought 
about  by  mutual  East-West  reduction  of 
the  obstacles  to  trade." 

The  Foreign  AfTairs  Committee  in  1964 
and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  1964  and  1965  conducted  hear- 
ings to  ol^ain  the  views  of  businessmen, 
bankers,  acudemlc  flgures,  and  agricul- 
tural leaders. 

In  1965,  President  Johnson  appointed 
a  Special  Committee  on  U.S.  Trade  with 
Eastern  European  Countries  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  composed  of  distinguished 
citizens  under  the  chairmanship  of  J. 
Irwin  Miller,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Cummins  Engine  Co. 

The  Special  Committee  concluded  that 
the  United  States  should  use  peaceful 
trade  in  nonstrategic  items  as  an  in- 
strument of  policy  to  help  United  States 
achieve  its  foreign  policy  objectives  in 
Eastern  Europe.  The  Committee  spe- 
ciflcally  recommended  that  the  President 
be  given  discretionary  authority  to  grant 
or  withdraw  most-favored-nation  Ua\B. 
treatment  to  individual  Communist 
countries  when  he  determined  it  would 
be  in  the  national  interest. 

In  November  1965.  the  National  For- 
eign Trade  Convention,  made  up  of  some 
2,000  delegates  from  the  world  of  com- 
merce and  finance,  specifically  endorsed 
the  recommendations  of  the  Special 
Committee  "that  the  President  should  be 
given  discretionary  authority  to  grant 
or  withdraw  most-favored-nation  tariff 
treatment  to  or  from  individual  Euro- 
pean Communist  countries,  provided  that 
any  concession  which  results  in  estab- 
lishing conditions  for  expanded  trade, 
is  extended  only  for  the  duration  of  tbe 
trade  agreement  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
and  Is  open  to  periodic  review." 

Tine  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
is  based  largely  on  the  recommendattom 
of  the  President's  Special  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  matters  dealt  wttb 
by  this  legislation  are  of  great  impor* 
tanoe  to  our  national  interest  and  deserw 
the  most  timightfUl  attention  of  sD 
Members  of  Congress  and  of  the  pubUe 
gaoerttUsr.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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Secretary  Rusk's  letter  to  the  Spetdcer,  a 
summary  of  the  bill  setting  ai|t  its  salient 
points  and  the  many  safegitirds  it  em- 
bodies, and  three  additional  editorials 
and  news  items  follpw  my  remarks. 

The  SEcasTABT  orlSTATx, 

yiathfngton. 
The  Honorable  John  W.  McCoitMACK, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatives. 

Dx&H  Ms.  Speaker;  At  the  dl|rectlon  of  tbe 
President,  I  am  sending  to  the  {Congress  pro- 
poeed  legislation  to  provide  the  President 
Tlth  tbe  authority  necessary  I  jto  negotiate 
commercial  agreements  wltlj  |  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations  of  Extern  Europe 
to  widen  our  trade  In  peaceful  goods,  when 
such  agreements  will  serve  thja  Interests  of 
the  United  States.  1 1 

This  authority  Is  needed  so  that  we  may 
grasp  opportunities  that  are  opening  up  to 
us  In  our  relations  with  the  $OTlet  Union 
and  the  countries  of  Eastern  ^urope.  It  Is 
needed,  at  a  time  when  we  j  are  opposing 
Conununlst  aggression  in  Viet  ^ajn.  In  order 
to  carry  forward  tbe  balance^  strategy  for 
peace  which,  under  four  Pitasldents,  ovir 
country  has  been  piuvulng  toward  the  Com- 
munist nations.  It  Is  needed  to  play  our 
part  with  the  NATO  nations  in  reducing 
tensions  and  establishing  nonxjau  and  lasting 
peaceful  relations  between  tfiifi  West  and 
East  In  Europe. 

NEW  OPPOB' 

It  is  the  normal  and  traditional  practice 
of  the  United  States  to  encoiji|age  peaceful 
trade  with  other  countries — ev 
which  we  have  serious  dlffere: 
nearly  two  decades,  we  have 
strlctlons  on  our  trade  with  th< 
and  Eastern  Europe.     We  app{ 
strlctlons  only  when  the  So' 
tended  control   over   Its   East^^n  European 
neighbors  and  embarked  on  aj^ourse  of  ag- 
gressive expansionism.     They 
nifled  our  moral  protest   aga: 
Jugatlon  of  half  a  continent 
protest  practical  economic  eB 
•ver,  the  hopes  that  guided  o' 
begun  to  be  realized. 

In  recent  years,  there  have 
ttal  changes  among  the  Ck>mm' 
within  themselves,  and  In  the: 
the  nations  of  Western  Europel  j  Windows  in 
Eastern  Europe  are  being  gradually  opened 
to  the  winds  of  change.  Most  bf  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  have  spiown  signs  of 
iDcreasLng  Independence  in  guiding  their 
own  economic  and  political  <i(ur8es.  They 
have  shown  greater  concern  for  <  the  needs  of 
their  citizens  as  consumers.] '  A  growing 
trade  In  peaceful  goods  has  sprung  up  be- 
tween Eastern  Europe  and  i  the  Western 
world.  The  Soviet  Union  lts4if  has  recog- 
nlssd  this  need  for  more  reei>oii4lve  action  In 
Ms  own  country  as  well  as  In  Eiltern  Europe. 

This  process  of  change  Is  continuing.  It 
presents  growing  opportunities  for  the 
United  States  and  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
But  we  are  not  now  able  to  taie  full  advan- 
tsge  of  these  opportunities.  CJUr  trade  poli- 
cies which  once  served  our  national  Interest 
no  longer  do  so  adequately. 

What  then  Is  needed? 

The  weakness  in  otir  posltlqa  is  the  out- 
dated Inflexible  requirement  of  law  that  we 
Impose  discriminatory  tariffs  ^a  the  Import 
of  goods  from  Communist  countries.  All 
toports  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
■nrope,  excepting  Poland  antt  Yugoslavia. 
Wi  subject  to  the  original  ra«^  of  duty  In 
ttt  United  States  Tariff  Act  CC  1930.  The 
^■sldent  has  no  authority  to  t^gotlat*  with 
*By  of  these  countries  for  t]i#  advantages 
^y  we  can  gain  from  offertUg  them  the 
■Of*  favorable  rates  that  hav4  been  nego- 
tteted  under  reciprocal  tradb  agreements 
v*W  the  last  thirty  years  atid  that  now 
■VPly  to  Import*  from  aU  otha  omtlona  with 
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whom  we  trade.  We  alone  of  all  the  major 
Free  World  countries  have  so  tied  our  hands. 

The  inability  of  the  President  to  negotiate 
on  this  matter  sharply  reduces  his  power  to 
use  the  great  economic  power  of  our  trade  as 
a  bargaining  Instrument. 

In  the  light  of  this  situation,  the  President 
said  In  his  1965  State  of  the  Union  Message: 

"In  Eastern  Europe  restless  nations  are 
slowly  beginning  to  assert  their  Identity. 
Your  government,  assisted  by  leaders  In  labor 
and  business,  is  exploring  ways  to  Increase 
peaceful  trade  with  these  countries  and  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  will  report  our  conclu- 
sions to  the  Congress." 

Accordingly,  to  sui^lement  the  studies 
being  made  in  the  Government,  on  February 
16,  1965,  the  President  appointed  a  Special 
Committee  on  U.S.  Trade  Relations  with 
Eastern  European  Countries  and  the  Soviet 
Union  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  J. 
Irwin  MUler.  Bach  member  was  a  widely  re- 
spected and  experienced  leader  from  busi- 
ness, labor  or  the  academic  world. 

The  Special  Committee  made  its  report  to 
the  President  on  April  29,  1965.  That  report 
provides  a  searching  and  balanced  analysis 
of  this  complex  and  important  subject.  It 
deserves  careful  study  by  all  citizens  and 
members  of  the  Congress  Interested  in  this 
subject  and  In  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  Special  Committee  concluded  that  to 
accomplish  our  purposes  in  Eastern  Europe 
we  must  be  able  to  use  our  trade  policies 
flexibly  and  purposefully.  The  Committee 
recommended,  speclflcally,  that  the  President 
should  be  given  discretionary  authority  to 
negotiate  commercial  agreements  with  indi- 
vidual communist  countries  when  he  deter- 
mines any  such  agreement  to  be  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  to  gn'ant  them  In  such 
agreements  the  tariff  treatment  we  apply  to 
all  our  other  trading  partners. 

The  Administration  agrees  with  this  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Special  Committee  and 
this  is  the  principal  authority  asked  in  the 
proposed  legislation. 

BKNmTS   or   TES   LBOISLATION 

We  must  consider  the  potential  benefits 
and  Uabllltles  that  may  flow  from  enacting 
or  falling  to  enact  the  proposed  legislation. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  without 
the  authority  this  legislation  would  provide, 
we  are  losing  and  will  conUnue  to  lose  sig- 
nificant opportunities  to  influence  the  coxirse 
of  events  In  Eastern  Elurope.  By  denying 
ourselves  the  ability  to  enter  Into  meaning  - 
ful  commercial  agreements  with  these  na- 
tions, we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  economic 
benefits  that  will  come  to  us  from  Increasing 
trade.  More  Important,  we  deprive  ourselves 
of  a  bargaining  tool  of  considerable  strength 
and  utility.  We  unnecessarily  limit  our 
Influence  In  Eastern  EMrop>e  relative  to  the 
Influence  of  other  nations  engaged  in  or 
opjenlng  wider  trade  there. 

The  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  not  weaken  or  Injure  the  position  of 
the  United  States  In  any  way.  The  legisla- 
tion does  not  in  Itself  make  any  grant  or 
concession  of  any  kind  to  the  Soviet  Union 
or  any  Eastern  European  country.  It  wo\ild 
not  weaken  our  legislation,  our  policy  or  our 
controls  on  exports  of  strategic  goods  to 
Communist  countries.  Its  sole  effects  would 
be  to  give  the  President  added  strength  to 
negotiate  with  these  Communist  countries  to 
obtain  concessions  and  benefits  that  vrlll 
serve  the  national  interest  of  our  country  In 
return  for  granting  the  same  tariff  arrange- 
ments already  available  to  other  countries. 

The  benefits  of  the  legislation  oould  be 
numerous  and  valuable. 

First,  Improving  oiir  trade  relations  with 
these  countries  would  be  profitable  in  It- 
self. As  their  national  economies  turn  more 
and  more  toward  consumer  needs  and  desires, 
they  wlU  t>ecome  more  attractive  markets 
for  our  exports.  We  lead  the  world  In  the 
•ffiolent  productloa  of  goods  which  enrich 


the  quality  at  everyday  life.  We  can  expect 
that  new  and  Increasing  export  opportunities 
wiU  open  up  for  American  lnd\istry,  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  American  labor.  WhUe 
this  trade  potential  may  be  modest  for  the 
foreseeable  future  in  relation  to  total  United 
States  exports.  It  could,  nevertheless,  be  slg-^ 
nlflcant  over  the  years  and  of  particular  lm» 
pwrtance  to  American  agriculture  and  to  cer^ 
tain  American  industries. 

Although  any  agreement  with  any  individ- 
ual nation  will  necessarily  and  properly  open 
the  way  for  Increased  sales  of  that  nation's 
products  to  Americans  who  want  to  buy 
them,  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  such  trade. 
American  Industry  Is  the  most  competitive 
m  the  world  and  thrives  on  the  stimulus  of 
compeUtlon. 

Second,  authority  to  relax  tariff  restric- 
tions will  give  the  President  the  ability  to 
negotiate  more  effectively  for  any  of  several 
objectives  important  to  the  United  States. 
These  might  include,  for  example,  provisions 
for  the  settlement  of  commercial  disputes, 
the  faclUUtlon  of  travel  by  United  States 
citizens,  the  protection  of  United  States 
copyrights,  patents  and  other  Industrial 
property  rights,  assurances  to  prevent  trade 
practices  Injurious  to  United  States  labor 
and  Industry,  settlement  of  financial  claims 
and  lend-lease  obligations,  more  satisfactory 
arrangements  In  cultural  and  information 
programs — and  others  of  our  economic.  p)o- 
Utlcal  and  cultural  objectives.  These  pos- 
sibilities are  of  course  only  illustrative  and 
It  is  Improbable  that  all  of  them  could  be 
dealt  with  in  a  single  agreement.  We  win 
need  to  test  each  negotiation  for  the  galzu 
to  be  made  In  It. 

The  Congress  may  be  confident  that  no 
agreement  will  be  made  under  this  author- 
ity except  m  return  for  benefits  of  equal 
importance  to  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
each  agreement  will  Include  a  provision  for 
suspension  or  termination  upon  reasonable 
notice,  so  that  the  President  may — and  the 
Congress  may  be  certain  he  would — susptend 
or  end  the  obllgat4ons  of  the  United  States  U 
he  determined  the  other  party  were  not 
carrying  out  Its  commltmenu. 

Third,  the  most  important  benefits  froot? 
any  such  agreements  would  develop  mors 
slowly.  We  cannot  exp)ect  trade  alone  to 
change  the  basic  nature  of  the  Communist 
system  In  any  Eastern  Euroi)ean  country  nor 
to  settle  fundamental  differences  between  us. 
We  can,  however,  ex|>ect  that  the  many  close 
relatlonshii)s  normally  growing  out  of  trade 
will  provide  opportunities  for  Infiuenclng  the 
development  of  their  societies  toward  more 
Internal  freedom  and  peaceful  relations  with 
the  free  world. 

A  healthy  growth  of  trade  will  help  to  ra*' 
duce  the  present  dep>endence  of  these  Eastern 
European  countries  on  each  other  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  will  be  encouraged  to 
rebuild  the  friendly  ties  they  have  histori- 
cally had  with  the  West.  Indep>endent  ac- 
tion will  become  more  attractive  and  mors 
feasible.  The  conclusion  of  an  agreement 
with  any  of  these  countries  wlU  be  an  In- 
ducement  to  others  to  seek  the  same  benefits. 

The  very  nature  of  trade,  the  necessity  to 
follow  established  rules  of  behavior,  the  In- 
creased contact  with  the  West,  the  Increas- 
ing use  of  Western  goods,  the  growing  appre- 
ciation of  their  quality  and  of  the  efficient 
methods  of  their  mantifacture,  the  growing 
understanding  of  the  skills,  opjjortunltles 
and  earnings  of  free  labor  In  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  nations,  the  greater 
expxMure  to  the  miracles  of  American  agri- 
culture— aU  these  things  could  enootmge  m- 
creaslng  liberalisation  of  the  intsrnal  econo- 
mies of  the  Eastern  Euroi>ean  nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  61 
Eastern  Europe  are  increasingly  conscious 
of  their  stake  In  stability  and  \n  ImpTrovlag 
p>eaceful  relations  with  the  outside  world- 
Progress  toward  normal  trad*  relations  win 
Increase  that  ttaks. 
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n&d«r  the  term*  of  Um  propo— d  lactela- 
tton,  Moh  agrMnMnt  vould  b*  only  on*  atep 
In  tb»  proo««  ot  rtdudng  tonalonc.  Agree- 
OM&ti  would  not  b*  of  indefinite  duration 
but  would  be  cubject  to  periodic  review  and 
to  renewal  at  re(iilar  Intervali.  Xacb  review 
oould  heoome  a  new  opportunity  for  a  uae- 
fol  dlalocua  with  a  Coaununlxt  country. 
Kach  renewal  could  be  adapted  to  encoiirace 
the  further  peaceful  evolution  of  that  In- 
dividual country  and  the  Improvement  of  our 
relattona  with  It. 

There  le  wide  and  growlnf  understanding 
throughout  the  country  that  Improved  oondl- 
ttona  for  peaceful  trade  with  the  Soviet  TTtUon 
and  the  oountilee  of  Kaetem  Kurope  would  be 
In  the  national  Intereet  and  should  be  a 
proper  aubject  of  negotiation  with  thoee 
oountrlea.  Many  buslneee.  Industrial  and  ag- 
ricultural leaders  and  other  expert  witnesses 
who  testlfled  In  the  extensive  hearings  held 
oo  this  subject  by  the  Senate  rorelgn  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  Bouse  FoMgn  Af- 
fairs Committee  concluded  that  the  United 
Statee  oould  benefit  from  the  poeslbUlty  of 
wider  peaceful  trade  with  the  Kastem  Buro- 
pean  coimtrles  under  proper  safeguards.  So 
too  have  a  number  of  leading  private  orga- 
nlaattons  that  have  studied  the  problem. 

To  fulfill  his  Constitutional  responsltilll- 
tles  for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  In 
this  complex  era.  the  President  must  have 
available  to  him  evwy  appropriate  bargain- 
ing tool.  Nowhere  U  this  need  more  critical 
than  m  our  relations  with  the  Communist 
oountrlee.  Granting  this  flexible  authority 
to  the  President  would  not  be  a  oonceeslon 
to  the  Commtmlst  world.  Rather,  It  would 
give  him  a  valuable  Instrument  of  foreign 
policy  to  be  tised  where  and  when  It  will 
advance  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

_  OOMBirCTINa  A  BALANCIS  SnUTMT 

In  addlUon  to  the  gains  already  stetad 
which  the  proposed  leglsUtlon  can  help  to 
realise.  It  can  be  an  Important  element  in 
our  balaaoed  strategy  for  peace. 

We  are  reaffirming  In  Viet  Nam— as  we 
have  on  many  earlier  battlefields — our  deter- 
nUaatton  to  aid  free  and  Independent  nations 
to  defend  themselves  from  destruction  by 
Oommualst  aggression  or  subversion.  But 
ttetsrmlnsd  resistance  to  such  force  is  only 
a  part  of  oar  itratagy  to  m«iii*«in  a  psaoe- 
fol  world. 

It  has  equaUy  been  our  purpoee  to  demon- 
■trata  to  the  Communist  oountrlee  that  their 
bast  intarsats  lie  In  seeking  the  weU-betng  of 
their  peoplss  through  peaceful  relations  with 
tha  natloaa  of  tha  free  world.  We  want  the 
Soviet  Unlcm  and  the  nations  of  Kastem 
■urope  to  understand  that  we  will  go  step 
by  step  with  them  as  far  as  they  are  willing 
to  go  in  expiating  every  path  toward  endur- 
ing peace.  We  require  only  that  our  wllUng- 
naas  and  our  actions  be  genuinely  matched 
by  thaHs. 

W*  are  confident  that  this  poUey  u  sound 
•van  when  we  are  fighting  against  Commu- 
nist weapons  in  Vict  Nam.  ladasd.  It  Is  whan 
we  are  resisting  force  with  foros.  that  It  is 
most  iaoportaat  to  hold  open  every  poeslble 
avenue  to  peace.  We  need  to  make  unmis- 
takably clear  to  all  the  Communist  nations 
of  ■astara  Surope  that  their  best  Interests 
Us  in  eeoBomle  development  and  peaceful 
Xna».  not  in  support  of  futile  attempts  to 
gain  advantaga  through  the  uss  of  force. 

TRX  T.aniSTATIOir 

Tha  proposed  leglslatton  contains  five  prin- 
cipal provlslona. 

Tha  first  statee  the  purpoeee  of  the  Act. 
parttoularly  to  use  peaceful  trade  and  related 
eootaota  with  Ooounanlst  oountrlss  to  ad- 
vanoa  tha  long-range  Interests  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

.  Tht  seooad  authorlaas  the  President  to  en- 
ter lato  a  oommerdal  agreament  with  a  Com- 
mublst  country  whan  he  determines  it  win 
nromote  tha  purpoass  ot  the  Act.  wiu  be  in 
tha  national  ihtarest  and  wtu  result  m  b^m- 


fltsto  the  United  SUtee  equivalent  to  thoee 
provided  by  the  agreement  to  the  other  party. 

The  third  stotee  some  of  the  benefits  we 
may  hope  to  gain  In  such  agreementa. 

The  fourth  limits  sach  agreement  to  an  ini- 
tial period  of  three  years,  renewable  for 
three-year  periods.  It  requires  that  each 
agreement  provide  for  reg\ilar  consultations 
on  Its  operations  and  on  relevant  aspects  of 
United  Statee  relaUona  with  the  other 
«x>untry.  It  also  requires  that  each  agree- 
ment be  subject  to  suq>enslon  or  termina- 
tion at  any  time  on  reasonable  noUce. 

The  fifth  U  the  central  provUlon  recom- 
mmided  by  the  responsible  groups  studying 
this  matter:  the  Preatdent  would  have  au- 
thority to  proclaim  moet-favored-natlon 
treatment  for  the  goods  of  Communist  na- 
tions with  which  a  commercial  agreement  Is 
made  under  the  Act.  Such  ICFN  treatment 
would  continue  only  so  long  as  the  agree- 
ment U  In  effect. 

The  President  would  have  the  authority 
to  suqwnd  or  terminate  any  proclamation 
made  pursuant  to  thl«  Act.  The  President 
should  do  so  whenever  he  determlnee  that 
the  other  party  to  the  agreement  U  no 
longer  fulfilling  its  obllgaUona  \mder  the 
agreement,  or  that  suspension  or  termina- 
tion Is  In  the  national  Interest. 

As  part  of  his  negotiating  power  with  re- 
spect to  a  commercial  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  President  would  have  au- 
thortty  to  terminate  the  existing  provisions 
of  law  excluding  certain  furs  of  Soviet 
origin. 

The  authority  of  the  Act  would  not  extend 
to  Communist  China,  North  Korea.  North 
Viet  Nam,  Cuba  ot  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  bUl  expreesly  provldee  that  it  doee  not 
modify  or  amend  the  Export  Control  Act  or 
the  Battle  Act  which  together  control  the 
extort  of  military  articles  and  strategic  goods 
and  technology  which  would  adversely  affect 
the  national  secxulty  and  welfare  of  the 
Uhlted  States. 

The  bill  does  not  change  In  any  way  ex- 
isting laws  and  regulations  prohibiting  aid 
and  limiting  credit  to  Communist  countries. 

All  agreements  will  be  pron^My  trans- 
mitted to  both  Hcusss  of  Congrees. 
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m  1958  President  Eisenhower  made  it  clear 
that  "the  Umted  Stotee  favors  the  expan- 
sion of  peaceful  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union" 
and  spoke  of  the  Importance  of  trade  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  the  possibilities  for 
independent  actions  by  the  countries  of 
Bastem  Europe. 

Prealdent  Kennedy  In  his  first  State  of  the 
Union  Meesage  declared  his  determination 
that  "we  miut  never  forget  our  hopes  for 
the  ultimate  freedom  and  weUare  of  the  peo- 
plee  of  Xastem  Europe." 

In  December.  1B64,  President  Johnson  ex- 
pressed our  wish  "to  build  new  bridges  to 
Eastern  Europe:— bridges  of  ideas,  education, 
culture,  trade,  technical  cooperation  and  mu- 
tual understanding  for  world  peace  and  proe- 
perlty."  In  May  of  this  year,  the  Prealdent 
sgaln  referred  to  the  way  In  which  "the 
Intimate  engagement  of  peaceful  trade,  over 
apwlod  of  time,  can  Influence  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean societies  to  develop  along  paths  that 
are  favorable  to  world  peace." 

The  authority  asked  in  thU  legislation  wlU 
h«lp  attain  theee  goaU. 

In  Greece,  Berlin,  Korea.  Cuba,  and,  now. 
Viet  Nam  we  have  tried  to  convince  the 
Oommunist  oountrlee  that  the  road  of  ag- 
gfaaaluu  and  subversion  has  a  dead  end 
ThlM  legislation  wlU  hel^  us  provide  tb»  poal- 
ttve  ooontarpart  to  that  lesson.  It  will  give 
the  Praaldant  a  vital  Ixutrument  of  negotia- 
tion to  maintain  essential  balance  In  our 
rtiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with 
tha  Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  to  respond  to  their  growing  deaire  and 
opportualtj  tot  wider  ooittacta  with   the 


West.    It  will  thereby  serve  our  own  interasts 
and  tha  cause  of  peace  and  stability. 
Sincerely  yours, 

I>«*K    RUBK. 

Knelosure:  Proposed  East- West  Trade  Bs. 
lattons  Act 

Th»  PaoPoasD  East-Wbst  Tiadb  Bxlahom 
Act 

BDMlCAaT 

The  propoeed  East-West  Trade  RelaUooi 
Act  would  give  the  President  authority  to  um 
trade  with  Eastern  Eiiropean  countries  and 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  flexible  tool  In  the  con- 
duct  of  relations  with  these  countries.  Ai 
a  companion  to  existing  provisions  of  law 
which  use  the  negative  power  of  trade 
denial — the  Exptxt  Control  Act,  the  Battle 
Act,  and  restrictive  provisions  of  other  law* 
—the  East-West  Trade  ReUttona  Act  would 
equip  the  President  to  use  the  poeltlve  m- 
pects  of  trade  to  serve  our  national  objec- 
tivee. 

The  major  substantive  provision  would  be 
authority  to  extend  moet-favored-natlon 
(MTN)  tarlfr  treatment  to  certain  individual 
communist  countries  when  thu  Is  determined 
to  be  In  the  national  Interest.  The  authorltf 
could  be  exercised  only  In  a  commercial 
agreement  with  a  particular  country  in  which 
such  MPN  treatment  would  be  granted  in 
return  for  equivalent  benefits  to  the  United 
Statee.  MFN  treatment  for  the  product*  of 
any  coimtry  would  stay  In  effect  only  as  long 
as  the  commercial  agreement  with  ttiat  coun- 
try  would  be  in  effect. 

The  purpose  of  these  commercial  agree- 
ments would  be  both  to  faclUtate  Individual 
business  transactions  and  to  afford  the 
United  States  Government  an  opportunity  to 
deal  with  individual  communist  countries  on 
a  variety  of  matters  in  the  context  of  periodic 
trade  negotiations.  Agreements  made  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  would  set  the  framewM'k  tot 
trade,  but  the  trade  Itself — both  exports  and 
Imports — would  depend  on  decisions  of  In- 
dividual firms. 


AMALTSU  or  PBIMCXPAI.  rxATuan 
Statement  of  purpoaes 
The  stated  purposes  of  the  propoeed  Act 
are  to  use  trade  with  communist  countries  u 
a  means  of  advancing  the  national  Interests 
of  the  United  Statee,  to  provide  a  framework 
for  U.S.  firms  to  conduct  business  with  com- 
munist state  trading  agencies,  and  to  expand 
marketa  for  U.S.  producte  In  those  countries 
by  giving  their  producte  an  opportunity  to 
compete  In  U.S.  marketo  on  a  non-dlsctlni' 
inatory  basU. 

MFN  trade  treatment 
The  Act  would  give  the  President  authority 
to  use  most  favored-nation  treatment  as  • 
bargaimng  Instrument  in  negotiating  com- 
mercial agreementa  with  individual  com- 
munist countries.  Tlxe  authority  to  con- 
clude agreementa  could  be  exercised  only 
upon  a  determination  by  the  President  that 
an  agreement  with  a  particular  country 
would  promote  the  purposes  of  the  Act, 
would  be  In  the  national  interest  and  would 
result  in  beneflte  to  the  United  States  squlv- 
— alent  to  thoee  provided  by  the  agreement  to 
the  other  country.  The  Act  would  not  per- 
mit negotiation  of  Indlvldtial  tariffs.  It 
would  not  permit  negotiating  or  granting  of 
tarur  rates  lower  than  those  agreed  on  sn 
MVN  iMsIs  and  set  out  in  In  coltunn  1  of  tbe 
Tteur  Schedules. 

Erelumge  of  beneflta 
Commercial  agreementa  under  the  Act 
would  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  exchange 
of  bsnsfita.  The  propoeed  Act  seta  forth  by 
way  of  iUustratton  a  number  of  beneflte  that 
might  be  obtained  by  the  United  States  In 
exchange  for  most-favored -nation  trade 
trsatmant.  Among  the  poeslble  beneflU  sre 
arrangemanta  for  protection  of  Industrial 
pcopsrty,  settiement  of  commercial  dlsputss, 
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relations, 

vide  for  reg- 
lOdlc  revtew 
could  oover 


ncomotion  of  trade  and  tourlUa,  trade  fairs, 
trade  ml— i>m»,  entry  and  traval  of  commer- 
Oal  representatives.  most-jC^vored-nation 
treatment  for  United  Statesj  (producta  for 
otbsr  arrangementa  to  secure|  market  access 
tnd  assure  fair  treatment  foil  {United  States 
[ooducts.  Improvement  of 
and  for  settiement  of  cla! 
authorised  by  the  Act  would 
ular  consultations.  Such 
and  confrontation  proced' 
not  only  commercial  matters]  but  alao  rele- 
vant aspecta  of  over-all  relictions  between 
the  United  States  and  ths  otl^^r  cotutry. 
Safegtiarda    I  { 

The  Act  would  provide  that  before  tiie 
President  would  enter  into  uiy  agreement 
under  the  Act,  he  should  aectt  information 
with  respect  to  It  from  all  ittf  the  United 
States  Government  agencies  concerned,  in- 
terested private  persons,  and  Other  appropri- 
ate sources.  Since  the  Act  woi  id  not  author- 
ise negotiation  on  IndlviduiLi  tariffs,  and 
would  not  authorize  reductioc  a  In  tariffs  be- 
low tbe  prevailing  most-favore  o-natton  rates. 
there  Is  no  special  provision  f i  ir  pre-negotia- 
tlon  procedures.  However,  the  irocediuva  for 
adjustment  assistance  and  es<  ape  clause  re- 
lief set  forth  In  the  Trade  ficpanslon  Act 
would  be  applicable  In  the  case  of  articles 
Imported  In  Increased  quantities  as  a  result 
of  most-favored-nation  tariff  treatment  ex- 
tended to  a  country  In  accortinnce  with  an 
agreement  pursuant  to  the  Act.  Anti- 
dumping laws  and  all  other  laws  for  the 
protection  of  United  States  Industry,  agri- 
culture and  labor  would  remain  In  full  effect. 
In  addition,  problems  of  intttiest  to  Amer- 
ican businessmen  could  be  deilt  with  undo' 
the  consultation  procedures  or  in  the  periodic 
negotiations  to  be  provided  for  tn  agreementa 
under  tbe  Act.  | 

Any  Initial  agreement  woulc :  {be  limited  to 
three  years  and  could  be  renev'#d  for  periods 
not  to  exceed  three  years  eachf  Any  agree- 
ment coiUd  be  suspended  or  jl^ermlnated  at 
any  time  on  reasonable  notice.  MFN  would 
apply  only  while  an  agreemeni  Iwas  in  effect. 
The  President  would  be  dlrec^^  to  suspend 
or  terminate  MPN  whenever  he  determined 
(hat  the  other  party  was  no  longer  fulfllllng 
Its  obligations  under  the  agreement  or  that 
the  suspension  or  termination  was  In  the 
national  Interest. 


act 

to  com- 

Communist 

Viet  Nam, 

ly.    Existing 

that  no  ben- 

li  available  to 


Countries  covered  by 
Ihe  Act  would  apply  with 
munlst  oountrlee  except  Cxi 
Chins.  North  Korea  and  No 
•nd  the  Soviet  Zone  of  OeL_- 
Isw  and  regulations  will  assur 
aflu  of  the  Act  will  be  madi 
these  countries. 

Poland  and  YugosJ^^ 

Poland  and  Yugoslavia  now  receive  most- 

favored-natlon  treatment  undjer  section  231 

(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  fifit,  and  they 

oould  continue  to  do  so. 

Relation  to  other 

The  Act  would  provide  that  ihe  President 
oould  terminate  the  prohibition  on  the  Im- 
port of  furs  from  the  Soviet!  Union  If  an 
igreement  with  that  countryi  is  ooncluded 
pursuant  to  the  Act.  | 

The  Act  would  not  dlstuife  the  BaUle 
Act,  the  Export  Control  Act,  0r  regulations 
thereunder.  Thus,  controls  on  strategic  ex- 
Porte  wotild  remain  In  effect,  a^4  thers  would 
w  a  continued  prohibition  on]  Ud  to  any  of 
ttte  Communist  oountrlea  coxMemed. 


iJfoa 


(Atni  the  WaU  Street  Journal, 
Bacx-DooB  TkADB— U.8.   Pnut^ 
WrrH  RxD  Biac  Vu 


(By  J.  Russell  Bone^  i 
i^ma.  East  Osaaujrr. — , 
PMlss  are  selling  mora  to  Coi 
»■  than  anyoiM,irojUM.«vfr  ^ 
»Ms  figures.     :  „v(ioo  iMimi. 
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Thsy  are  aooompllahlng  this  throu^  tbe 
back  door,  vU  subsldiartea  in  Europe.  Thus, 
aalea  and  profita  from  dealing  with  Bhstem 
European  nations  are  burled  In  the  con- 
aolldated  corporate  reporta  of  U.S.  companlee 
and  are  reflected  In  export  figures  from  Eu- 
ropean nations,  rather  than  In  UB.  trade 
totals.  Moreover,  these  eales  may  obtain 
fraah  lii4>etus  from  a  bill  propoeed  by  Preal- 
dent Johnson  last  week  to  Uberalise  trade 
with  Bast  Buropeem  nations. 

Kxamptes  abound  of  heavy  sailing  to  East- 
ern Burope  by  UjB.  subaidlaries  abroad. 

Victor  C.  Squltiol,  Jr.,  manager  of  Honey- 
well. Inc's  commercial  controls  division  for 
continental  Europe,  says.  "Of  the  oonunercial 
equipment  we  sell  (in  East  Germany)  about 
60%  Is  noade  In  West  Germany  and  oounta 
as  German  exporte."  Only  40%  shows  up  In 
UjB.  trade  flguree.  International  Business 
Machines  Corp.  reporta  that  Ita  salsa  to  ths 
Communist  Moc  oome  almost  antlraly  from 
ita  Western  European  plante. 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  much  UJ3.  trade 
is  oarrled  on  through  overseas  subsidiaries. 
But  talks  with  companies  doing  business 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  indicate  ooauneroe 
of  this  type  Is  rising  faster  than  direct  UJ3. 
trade.  Direct  trade  Iteelf  Is  moving  up 
briskly.  Last  year  U.S.  impcrta  from  Red 
nations  rose  some  40%  from  1084,  to  •141.6 
million.  U.S.  Industrial  exporta  to  Red  na- 
tions rose,  too.  Oovemmeut  oOlclals  es- 
timate though  the  overall  export  figure 
slipped  to  $333.6  nmuon  from  t839.2  million 
In  1964.  because  massive  grain  shlpmenta  of 
1964  weren't  repeated  last  year.  Based  on 
these  flguree,  America's  trade  with  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  bloc  acooimta  for  only  3  %  of  all  Eaat- 
Weet  trade. 

All  the  evidence  Indlcatee  theae  atotistics 
don't  even  begin  to  show  the  volimie  of  UB. 
trade  with  Bed  natlona.  Italy's  FUt,  for 
Instance,  has  Just  negotiated  with  the  Rus- 
sians to  build  an  auto  plant  in  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  capacity  of  more  than  3,000 
unite  dally.  The  cost  would  be  In  excess  of 
$800  mUllon.  FUt  oflfeials  say  that  UJB.  com- 
panies may  be  aaked  to  bid  on  more  than 
•SO  million  worth  of  equipment  for  the 
plant.  But  the  shlpmenta  to  Russia  would 
be  through  Fiat,  and  all  sales  would  be 
lumped  into  Italy's  exporta  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

ITS.   EXRniTOXa   OVBOOOKXD 

T%e  U.8.  trading  role  has  been  taken  over 
by  overseas  subsidiaries  to  such  an  extent 
that  some  Conununlsta  apparently  aren't 
aware  they're  dealing  with  American  com- 
panies. The  East  Germans,  eager  to  Indi- 
cate American  de  facto  recognition  of  their 
regime,  claimed  that  68  American  firms 
were  represented  at  the  recent  Lelpxlg  fair. 
The  number  was  heavily  bolstered  by  the 
Inclusion  of  over  30  U.S.  publishers  repre- 
sented In  two  small  booths  by  Dutoh  and 
Swiss  exhibitors.  Yet,  astonishingly.  In  their 
listings  the  East  Germans  failed  to  identify 
as  American  more  than  20  publicly  held  U.S. 
companies  Including  subsidiaries  and  ven- 
turee  of  such  glanta  as  Ford  Motor  Co.  and 
H.  J.  Heinz  (both  coimted  as  British) ,  Hon- 
eywell (West  German)  and  General  Bectrlc 
(French  with  Machlnee  Bull) . 

The  Conununlsta  aren't  the  only  ones 
overlooking  the  American  role  In  sales  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  "Britain  Wins  Mos- 
cow Ord«-  for  lAnrtlng  Aid  System"  reads  a 
London  Times  headline.  The  story  deals 
with  a  $280,000-plus  Rtisslan  order  for  an 
Instrument  landing  system  to  be  Installed  by 
Standard  Oahlea  ft  Telephonea,  Ltd.,  at  BCoa- 
cow's  Sheremetyevo  Alriport.  Nowhere. does 
the  story  mention  that  BCT  la  a  British  sub- 
sidiary of  International  IDslephons  4e  Tele- 
graph Corp.,  New  York. 

Even  U.8.  banks  apparently  are  estab- 
llahlng  "back  door"  branches  to  help  UB. 
corporate  customers  abroad  conduct  tra4e 
v^th  Communist  nations.  Th^y  are  homing 
tn.«n  Vistula,  a  key  financial  osntsr  in  East- 


West  trade.  Last  November  Bank  of  Ameri- 
ca opened  an  oflloe  in  the  Austrian  ci4>ltal. 
and  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  is  o\irrentiy  ns- 
gotiatlng  to  acquire  an  Austrian  bank  there. 

There  are  many  reasons  Amailcan  eom- 
panles  are  selling  tlie  producta  of  thslr  Eu- 
ropean subsidiaries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Some  are  matters  of  simple  economics:  Low- 
er transportation  oosta  or  sasiar  adi^ttabllity. 
Othera  are  of  political  origin,  involving  tar- 
iffs and  clearances. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  for  Instance,  has 
a  perfectiy  atralght-forward  reason  for  pre- 
ferring to  sell  lastem  Burope  cuatomsra  ita 
D4  tractors  made  In  France.  "It  ooeta  $600 
to  ahlp  a  D4  from  Grenoble,"  aays  Stephen 
G.  Weckel,  CaterpUlar'a  Bsster  European 
representative.  The  freight  bill  to  ahlp  one 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  from  Peoria,  ni., 
the   company's  U.S.   headquartera,   is  -over 

•i,aoo. 

IBM  equipment  made  In  Europe  is  sim- 
pler to  sell  to  the  Reds  because  both  Baat 
and  West  Europe  are  on  a  60-cycle  electrical 
system.  Equipment  sold  in  ths  U.S.  Is  de- 
signed to  operate  on  00  cydsa. 

In  many  cases  the  sale  of  producta  made 
entirely  In  Burope  can  mean  avoiding  bother- 
some clearance  procedures  through  the  UjB. 
Commerce  Department.  In  the  final  quarter 
last  year,  the  department  rejected  export 
lioenaes  for  tU  million  in  goods,  or  4%  of 
tb»  total  applications  for  shlpmenta  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Not  all  the  producta  for 
which  licenses  were  required  appear  to  be 
strategic  goods.  For  Instance,  official  clear- 
ance was  required  for  $4  million  worth  of 
cotton  seeds  shipped  to  Albania. 

Even  where  shlpmenta  are  approved,  the 
licensing  procedure  can  poee  a  psychological 
barrier  to  trade.  Mr.  Weckel  reporta  that 
last  September  Cateplllar  concluded  a  deal 
to  sell  some  $260,000  worth  of  big  crawler 
tractors  and  wheel-loaders  to  Caechoslo- 
vakla,  but  did  not  get  a  go-ahead  from  ths 
U.S.  Government  until  last  month.  Mr.  Wec- 
kel contends  that  tbe  Communist  representa- 
tives are  "very  unhappy  about  having  to 
sign  forms"  pledging  not  to  use  the  equip- 
ment for  strategic  purpoeee.  And  "It's  em- 
barrassing to  ttie  oustotner  once  they  txave 
done  it  to  have  to  wait  six  months  to  a  year 
for  U.S.  Government  approval,"  be  adda. 

Commimlst  lands  often  balk  at  direct 
trade  with  the  UB.  because  of  the  dUDcul- 
ties  they  encounter  in  selling  goods  to 
America. 

"Exchanges  must  be  made  on  a  recipro- 
cal basis,"  arguee  Vaalle  Bustatlade,  a  rep- 
resentative of  Rumania's  Maslnexport.  Ws 
have  to  achieve  a  balance  between  Importe 
and  exporta." 

COKFLAXKTB  OF  mSCBXSCXMAnON 

But  this  Is  difficult  to  accomplish,  Ger- 
hard Belr,  Bast  Germany's  deputy  minister 
of  foreign  and  Inter-German  trade,  says  his 
country  Is  stymied  In  selling  to  the  U.S.  be- 
cause of  "discriminatory  treatment  of  our 
producta."  These  Include,  he  says,  such 
things  as  high  tariff  barriers,  tiie  barring  erf 
East  German  busineesmen  from  the  UJ3. 
and  a  requirement  that  U.S.  Importers 
stamp  "Made  In  the  Soviet-Occupied  Zone" 
on  East  Gemmn  producte,  incliuUng  even 
Christmas  tree  ornamenta. 

The  high  tariff  complaint  Is  voiced  by 
most  Eastern  bloc  nations.  Only  Poland  en- 
Joys  moat  favored  nation  treatment  In  deal- 
ings with  the  US.  (So  does  Yugo^vla.  but 
that  country  Is  considered  a  Weatera  nation 
by  the  U.S.  Government  In  ita  trading  ata- 
tlstlcs.) 

President  Johnson  has  tasked  Congrees  to 
empower  him  to  extend  the  most  favored  na- 
tion treatment  to  Rsd  nations  at  his  discre- 
tion. Under  present  law.  these  nations  must 
hurdle  the  1080  Smoot-Hawlsy  tariC  ta  sell 
In  the  TJJ&.  The  average  Smoot-Hawley  rate 
on  durable  producta  la  at>out  46%  of  thslr 
valtfs.  against  a  comparable  ratf  ot  U.a% 
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ttr  nattozu  ooTer«d  under  tbe  1983  Trade 
BqjMkocloa  Act. 

VUxxj  VS.  coinpanleB  have  begxin  work- 
ing througrh  Western  Sur(^>ean  agents  or 
representatives  who  can  use  or  convert 
bartered  Eastern  Exiropean  goods  Into  hard 
oorrency  In  their  own  lands.  This  money.  In 
turn.  c&n1>e  switched  eaally  into  dollars. 

Ounter  Dledrlche.  a  r^jresentatlve  of 
Franz  Kragh,  Bremen,  West  Germany,  says 
his  firm  sells  US.  flue-cured  tobacco  to  the 
Hast  (jtarmans,  receiving  goods  m  exchange. 
In  turn  Kragh  sells  these  goods  In  Western 
Europe  and  p«ors  the  tobacco  growers  In  dol- 
lars. 

Gordon  8.  Planner,  director  of  Dominions 
Export  Co.,  Ltd..  London,  handles  Red  bloc 
trade  for  a  growing  list  of  British-based 
0.S.-owned  companies.  Last  year  Domin- 
ions sold  the  Communists  about  200  British 
Ford  tractors  and  Ford-powered  tractors. 

Dominions  actually  sells  more  Communist- 
produced  goods,  such  as  fertilizer,  furniture, 
toys  and 'Chemicals,  in  Briuin  than  It  does 
Weatem  goods  to  the  Reds.  Beca\ise  of  this 
favorable  flow  of  foreign  exchange  through 
Dominions,  Mr.  Planner  says,  the  Commu- 
nists are  receptive  to  hard  currency  deaU  for 
products  his  company  represents.  As  the 
Dominions  experience  Indicates,  ifs  much 
easier  to  sell  Communist  goods  In  Britain 
than  In  the  U.S.:  in  fact,  Britain  has  a  trade 
deficit  In  lU  dealings  with  the  European 
Communists. 

The  back  door  approach  doesn't  by  any 
means  suggest  that  American  businessmen 
are  being  sneaky.  Bight  now  there's  more 
pressure  than  ever  before  for  a  lowering  of 
barriers  to  East-West  trade.  This  year,  for 
the  first  time,  the  VS.  Stote  Department 
dropped  opposition  to  tT.S.  exhibits  at  the 
March  fair  held  here  In  Leipzig  and  rated 
as  the  most  Important  trade  fair  In  the  Com- 
munist world. 

A  CHANOB  or  STTITUIMI 

The  frank  and  open  atutude  In  dlscuaslnK 
trade  reUtlons  with  newsmen  dlspUyed  by 
reprSMctatlvee  of  American  Arms  and  prod- 
ucts hare  Indicates  a  vast  change  from  re- 
oeot  corporate  misgivings  about  East-West 
teade.  A  year  ago  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  dropped  plans  to  give  Rumania  techni- 
cal information  to  buUd  a  synthetic  rubber 
IHant.  Son.  FcLmoHT  (D.,  Ark.)  charged 
tben  that  the  cancellation  was  due  to  pres- 
sure from  U.S.  right-wing  groups  and  to  at- 
twnpU  by  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  to 
•aplelt  the  deal  with  the  Ooaununlsts  for 
competitive  purposes. 

In  fact,  the  increasing  commercial  con- 
tacts with  Eastern  Europe  are  viewed  by 
many  as  beiMflclal  to  U.S.  poUUcal  alms. 
•Tirade  negotlaUons  and  trade  reUtlons  can 
provide  us  with  useful  opportunities  to  in- 
fluence attitudes  In  these  coimtrles  In  dtree- 
Uons  favorable  to  om-  naUonal  Interest " 
argues  a  report  to  the  President  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  US  Trade  with  Eastern 
■oropean  Countries  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  blue-ribbon  group  was  headed  by  J. 
Irwin  MUler,  chairman  of  Ctunmlns  Engine 
Oo.  of  Columbus.  Ind. 

Daaptte  President  Johnson's  plea  for  llb- 
srallBatlaii  of  Bast-West  trade.  It's  unlikely 
that  the  suggested  measure  will  be  enacted 
In  this  awston  of  Oongrees.  Even  though  the 
(dlmate  for  Ubsrallsatton  may  be  better  than 
It  has  bean,  this  is  not  the  sort  of  legislation 
anticipated  in  a  Co&graaslonal  election  year. 

Many  Amsrtcans  stUl  strongly  oppose  trade 
with  the  R«d  bloc  oootendtog  that  It  only 
aarras  to  strengthen  communism  to  Amer- 
ica's detriment.  The  prolonged  Vietnam 
conflict,  plus  indignation  over  a  plan  by 
Weatam  Suropaaa  eompanlts  to  sell  9180 
alUlon  worth  «f  steal  flnlrtitng  mills  and 
othar  equipmant  to  Sad  China  couM 
*^*°Ctt«*  *b*  oppealtloB  to  freer  toads. 
^Thue  It  apfMait  that  for  the  present,  at 
Haat.  tba  audn  ABMitaan  ^proaeh  to  the 


Communist  bloc  win  continue  to  be  through 
the  MMk  door. 

(Fr(»n   the  New  Tork  Times, 
May  4,  19661 

Tbaob  BaoNws  to  thx  East 
Rrwldent  Johnson's  announoamant  that 
he  will  send  Oongrees  legislation  aimed  at 
liberalising  trade  with  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  welcome  Implementa- 
tion of  hla  loog-eqpreesed  Interest  In  build- 
ing more  bridges  to  the  Communist  world. 
Much  of  the  drtay  In  moving  toward  ex- 
tended relations  has  undoubtedly  been 
linked  to  the  fean  of  adverse  domestic  po- 
litical reaotton  because  of  the  strain  of  the 
war  In  Tlet-Nam.  Tet  the  dangera  created 
by  that  MMilllct  actuaUy  make  It  more  rather 
than  lees  Uaporlant  that  the  United  Stataa 
extend  s«eh  a  hand  ot  frlendahtp  to  the 
more  reaaonahle  Communist  states. 

An  eiqianslon  of  muttuUly  advantageous 
trade  between  the  United  Statea  and  the  So- 
viet bloc  countries  cannot  help  but  strength- 
en the  foroee  on  both  side  that  prees  Tor 
reclprooally  beneficial  cooperation  rather 
than  discord.  Substantially  to  Increase  that 
commerce  wlU  require  at  least  three  basic 
measures:  Ending  the  discriminatory  tarllf 
barriers  that  now  hinder  sales  of  Soviet  and 
moet  Eastern  European  goods  here;  removal 
of  the  legal  obatacles  to  extension  of  normal 
commercial  eredlta  to  thoee  countries;  and 
revlalon  of  'United  States  strategic  export 
contrcris  to  put  them  on  a  par  with  the  more 
lllieral  and  more  sensible — regulations  In  Ef- 
fect in  Western  Btirope  and  Japan. 

The  President  has  now  begun  the  process 
of  making  the  needed  changes,  but  he  will 
need  effective  and  vigorous  support  in  Con- 
gress to  make  his  proposals  law  at  this  ses- 
sion. If  Congress  falls  to  act  poeitlvely,  the 
reeult  can  only  be  more  cynicism  and  disil- 
lusionment about  the  United  States  in  the 
countries  Involved. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial, May  8,  1966) 

MFN  roa  Eastkxn  Bubopx? 

As  recently  as  five  years  ago  any  Prealdent 
of  the  United  States  could  count  on  trouble 
If  he  asked  Congress  for  discretionary  au- 
thority to  extend  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment to  the  nations  of  Extern  Europe  under 
Communist  Influence.  By  giving,  say  to, 
Rumanian  or  Hungarian  goods  much  the 
same  tarUf  treatment  given  to  our  own  allies, 
the  argument  would  have  run,  Washington 
In  eSect  would  have  been  offering  the  wards 
of  the  Soviet  a  free  gift  of  stiff  tariff  re- 
diictlons. 

Today  the  outlook  for  Congressional  ap- 
proval is  measurably  letter,  although  the 
principles  Involved  have  not  changed  at  all. 
Tensions  between  Moscow  and  Washington 
have  eased  and  probably  would  have  eased 
much  more  were  it  not  for  our  involvement 
in  Viet  Mam.  The  regimes  holding  sway 
over,  say,  Hungary  and  Rumania,  have  be- 
come somewhat  more  moderate,  have  got 
their  economies  Into  somewhat  better  shape 
and  shown  an  increasing  disposition  to  n- 
new  their  former  conunerclal  ties  with  the 
West. 

So  the  atmosphere  has  changed.  It  has 
changed  In  part  because  of  these  develop- 
ments on  Russia's  doorsteps  and  In  part  be- 
cause of  M.  de  Gaulle's  penchant  for  demon- 
strating to  the  United  States  that  not  all 
its  troubles  originate  in  the  East.  In  conse- 
quence, Mr.  Johnson  apparently  feels  that 
he  can  now  win  legislative  approval  for  a 
move  that  would  have  met  certain  defeat  In 
almost  any  other  year  of  the  postwar  period. 

There  are  good,  solid  reasons  why  the 
Prealdent  should  be  granted  the  authority 
to  extend  MFIf  treatment  to  nations  now 
denied  tt.  Oooda  ttoai  the  lattar  group  ara 
now  subject  to  the  moat  notortoua  tailfl  act 
in  Amerlean  hlstory-^the  Hawley-Omoot  Act 


adopted  In  1930.    Where  th^  tariffs  ; 

In  force,  normal  trading  Is  almost  Impossible. 

If  trading  conditions  are  not  normalised! 
the  united  states  will  be  hard  put  Indeed  to 
establish  any  lasting  Influence  In  Eastern 
Europe.  And  falling  a  definite  American 
presence  In  that  area  the  Influence  of  Moecow 
will  remain  dominant  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  To  a  considerable  degree  It  will  prob- 
ably do  so  anyway.  The  mercantile  states 
of  Western  Evtrope,  unfettered  by  the  crip- 
pllm  1930  Tariff  Act,  will  undoubtedly  n- 
establish  some  of  their  prewar  Influence  ta 
that  area;  In  fact,  they  are  doing  so  already. 
But  the  kind  of  counterpoise  the  United 
States  could  set  against  Soviet  domination 
simply  would  not  materialize. 

So  It  bolls  down  to  this:  If  this  country 
la  going  to  help  the  Eastern  European  states 
to  loosen  the  Moscow  economic  ties  undw 
which  they  are  becoming  progressively  more 
fretful,  It  must  offer  them  some  opportunity 
for  a  fair  exchange  of  goods  and  services. 
This  It  cannot  do  unless  the  President  Is 
given  the  authority  he  seeks  or  unless  the 
Whole  MFN  system  Is  abandoned  and  re- 
placed with  something  else.  (This  second 
alternative,  as  we  have  remarked  previously, 
might  become  a  definite  possibility  U  the 
so-called  Kennedy  Round  of  multUatersl 
tariff  negotiations  collapses) . 

The  administration  has  already  made  one 
Important  concession  to  potential  Congree- 
sional  critics  of  its  request.  It  has  expressed 
the  willingness  to  have  the  new  MFN  powers 
it  seeks  limited  to  specific  periods,  rather 
than  put  on  a  lasting  basis.  If  a  particular 
coutitry  did  not  live  up  to  its  undertakings, 
tlie  President  himself  could  tennlnate  U»e 
MFN  treatment.  Congress  in  turn,  could  re- 
view mattera  periodically  and  order  such  an 
agreement  terminated  at  the  explidtlon  of 
any  tempwary  pact  made  In  this  way. 

We  would  view  this  primarily  &s  an  interim 
arrangement  designed  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  days  of  the  cold  war  and  a  future 
normalization  of  East-West  trade  relations. 
As  a  temporary  measure  It  has  the  virtue  of 
flexibility,  not  too  much  flexibility,  but  prob- 
ably Just  enough  to  enable,  the  President 
(and,  at  times,  Congress)  to  meet  and  cope 
with  any  adverse  situation  that  might  arise, 
whether  economic  or  primarily  poUtical. 

For  this  reason,  we  hope  that  Congress  will 
shun  any  drive  to  load  the  legislation  up  with 
so  many  restrictions  tlut  It  becomes  un- 
workable. This  has  happened  sometimes  in 
tariff  cases,  and  it  just  might  happen  again. 
If  it  does,  of  course,  or  If  the  measure  is 
voted  down  outright,  the  slow  but  measural>le 
progress  this  country  has  been  making  In 
Eastern  Europe  could  be  suddenly  and  prob- 
ably drastically  reversed. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  extension  of 
MPN  treatment  to  Riunanla  and  Hungary,  or 
even  to  other  countries  of  a  similar  bent 
would  create  a  millennium.  Far  from  It.  For 
the  present  we  merely  think  It  would  be  help- 
ful. But  for  this  reason  alone  it  is  wsU 
worth  a  try. 

Row  Fax  Wx'vx  Com 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

At  the  moment  President  Johnson  and  his 
advisers  are  arguing  about  whether  to  send 
to  Capites  Hill  the  long  promised  bill  to  relax 
existing  restrictions  aa  trade  with  the  Oom< 
munlst  bloc. 

The  powerful  and  estate  chairman  of  tbs 
House  Ways  and  Means  Ooouhlttee  Rep.  Wil- 
bur Mills  woiUd  have  to  start  the  biU  on  iti 
way  to  becoming  law.  Mills  Is  against  mak- 
ing a  serious  start  at  this  time  although  not 
a^dnat  sending  the  bill  to  Congress  in  a 
low-preaenre  way.  Be  fean  the  ooogns- 
alonal  tensions  and  demagogic  temptations 
engendered  by  the  Vietnamese  war. 

The  same  obataclaa  Hand  In  the  way  tt 
the  iB^ertant  consular  oonventlon  negoU* 
atad  wtth  Moaoow  aeme  time  ago.  m  the 
case  at  the  consular  oonventlon,  there  are 
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t]m>  marked  traces  of  that  iqeffable  expert 
on  foreign  relations,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who 
does  not  particularly  want  the^  Responsibility 
of  watching  an  extra  Soviet  coitulate  or  two. 
In  Chicago  or  somewhere  else.   I  ' 

Finally,  the  Soviet-American  air  agree- 
ment, allowing  U.S.  and  Russiap  commercial 
flights  between  New  York  and  Moscow,  Is  also 
being  held  up,  pending  action  ion  the  con- 
sular convention.  This  one  |:puld  be  that 
American  ofllclals  must  put  through  by  a 
dmple  executive  order.  But  the  President 
believes,  for  persuasive  reasons,  that  it  will 
be  better  to  wait  until  the  wlU  of  Congress 
bss  been  registered  on  the  othJBk-  matter. 

Superficially,  this  is  all  ver^  unfortunate 
and  foolish.  The  consular  cotoventlon,  for 
example,  was  negotiated  with  great  difficulty 
with  the  Soviets.  The  sticking  point,  finally 
overcome,  was  the  UJ3.  d< 
mediate  access  to  any  Am«1 
be  arrested  In  the  Soviet  Ui 
ever  reason. 

The  advantages  of  such  a 
lion  do  not  need  underlining^ 
s  very  good  thing,  too,  to  hav^  an  American 
consulate  in  Leningrad,  and  d^lte  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  it  would  probably  be  k'  gain  to  have 
a  Soviet  consulate  in  Chlca^<)  or  another 
matching  city.  j  | 

Again,  the  desirability  of  the  trade-relaxa- 
tion bill  should  no  longer  neeq  to  be  argued. 
It  Is  just  biting  off  our  nosef  to  spite  our 
faces,  to  let  other  countries  i  take  over  all 
the  very  profitable  nonstraten  trade  with 
bstem  E\irope  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
■ooner  most-favored-natlon  iji^eatment  can 
be  extended  to  the  rest  of  tl^ese  countries 
tlie  better  it  will  be.  It  hi 
extended  to  Poland  and  Yui 
causing  the  skies  to  turn 

So  the  congressional  delays 
Vietnamese  war  are  certainly 


d  have  tm- 
who  ndght 
,  tor  what* 

Viet  concee- 
It  would  be 


cornea.  It  says  a  lot  for  the  pragmatism  of 
the  Johnson  Administration  that  this  Is  now 
happening.  ^ 

FEDERAL  REGULATION  AND  CHIU3 
WELFARE 

Mr.  PC^F.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cwk  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  ma- 
terial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation 
reflected  In  the  following  article  ex- 
tracted from  the  May  20  issue  of  the 
Roanoke  World-News  published  in  Roa- 
noke. Va.,  is  an  absurdity.  It  is  more 
than  that.    It  is  a  tragedy. 

Since  the  article  speaks  so  doquently 
for  itself,  no  other  comment  is  necessary 
except  to  quote  it  in  its  entirety: 


already  been 
via  without 


used  by  the 
yery  deplora- 


ble. If  one  looks  a  bit  de<  #er,  however, 
what  Is  really  Interesting  and  i  irilclng  Is  how 
Isr  we  have  come.  | 

Here  is  the  American  Oovert  ^ent  treating 
the  need  to  take  these  steps  M  a  matter  of 
course,  and  merely  arguing  wh^her  this  year 
or  next  will  be  the  best  legU^tlve  timing. 
Esre  Is  the  American  Oovernm^nt  also  mak- 
ing all  sorts  of  small  but  slg;nlficant  moves 
toward  a  more  flexible  China  jpoUcy — moves 
wlilch  are  only  blocked  by  thi  total  Inflexl- 
MUty  of  the  Chinese  Commi|iUsts. 

This  change  In  our  Ooveni^nt  Is  not  a 
■naU  thing.    Even  In  Preeid^tit  Kennedy's 
time,  the  old  shibboleths  wire  still  quite 
powerful  enough  to  prevent  fldrious  constd- 
aratlons  of  these  steps,  whlcl^  |  have  already 
been  publicly  aimounced  as 
done  as  soon  as  possible.    Bi 
Kennedy,  any  ofiBclal  advoca 
would  have  found  himself  in 
•ecurity  proceeding. 

To  be  sure,  the  proposed 
malize  our  dealings  with 
the  Soviet  Union  are  far  from  {dramatic.  Just 
u  the  gestures  in  the  dlrecUah  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  have  been  crudently  un- 
liamboyant.  But  It  Is  a  dramtoUc  fact,  none 
the  less,  that  the  shibboleths  <  t>f  the  earlier 
period  are  beginning  to  lose  kfcelr  formerly 
unchallengable  power.  The  ri^xt  thing  you 
know,  we  shall  be  talking  aboi^t  wheat  sales 
to  the  Soviets  as  straight  com  iterdal  trans- 
■etlons.  T 

Nor  should  there  be  an  tndue  concern 
■bout  the  delay  caused  by  the  Vietnam-bom 
eoogresslonal  obstacles.  If  the  consular 
oonventlon  were  not  ratified.  Ifor  fauitance, 
the  Soviets  would  no  doubt  \>i  pleased;  but 
tJ»ey  woxild  also  be  embarrass^l,  for  exactly 
tt>e  reason  that  some  eongra4meu  are  oh- 
»*riu!tlve.  Because  of  Vletnaiil,  they  would 
Pcobably  have  to  forbid  »  Lsbingrad  qofi- 
4Uate  at  thla  time.  j 

Tbe  Important  thing.  no«.^  U  to  think 
■teat  how  to  normaUae  relaiAona  with  the 


half  of  the  world,  and  tt 
■ore  normal  relations  when  i 


TBiBTT-nvx  CHonaxN  Must  Lkavx  Baptibt 

HOKX 

Thirty-live  children  at  the  Baptist  Chil- 
dren's Home  In  Salem  have  been  ordered 
evicted  because  of  a  nondiscriminatory  clause 
in  the  federal  Civil  Rights  Act. 

They  are  children  under  Jurisdiction  of 
welfare  departments  and  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  they  can  no  longer  be  cared  for 
in  Institutions  that  have  not  signed  a  non- 
discrimination certificate  pledging  that  they 
will  take  Negro  children. 

Welfare  and  child  care  ofliclals  deplored  the 
order,  saying  removal  of  the  children  will  not 
benefit  anyone  and  only  cause  harm  to  them. 

B.  Franldln  Houg^  Jr.,  superintendent  of 
the  children's  home,  said  the  children  In- 
volved range  In  age  from  6  to  18  and  have 
been  at  the  home  for  an  average  of  three 
years  each. 

"In  our  opinion,"  he  said,  "It  would  be  very 
detrimental  to  remove  ttaeee  children  for  this 
reason." 

Mra.  Margaret  Malley,  superintendent  of 
the  Roemoke  County  Welfare  Department, 
said  she  hates  to  see  the  children  have  to 
change  homes  and  schools,  especially  those 
who  have  only  one  or  two  more  years  In 
high  school. 

"I  wish  we  oould  Just  leave  these  chil- 
dren alone  until  they  finish  school,"  she 
said. 

Mn.  Malley's  department  has  four  chil- 
dren at  the  home. 

The  35  children  are  among  300  In  Virginia 
who  must  leave  various  Institutions  by  July 
31.  The  Lutheran  Children's  Home,  also  In 
Salem,  has  signed  the  nondlscrimlnatlan 
clause  and  is  not  affected  by  the  order. 

The  other  homes  In  Virginia  Involved  and 
the  niunb«r  of  children  In  each  are :  the  Boys 
Home  at  Covington,  40;  the  Faith  Home  in 
Pittsylvania  Coimty,  60;  the  Richmond  Rome 
for  Boys,  17;  the  Henry  and  Wlinam  Evans 
Home  In  Winchester,  7;  and  the  Hughes 
Memorial  School  in  Danville,  30. 

Herbert  A.  Krueger  ot  Richmond,  director 
of  general  welfare  for  the  state,  said  the 
(Alldren  must  be  eyioted  from  the  homes 
because  the  ClvU  Rigbts  Act  prohibits  the 
placing  of  children  under  state  care  In  homes 
that  do  not  have  "open  door"  poUclea.  He 
said  any  Institutions  receiving  funds  for  wel- 
fare mt^st  be  open  to  VT^groei. 

Hough  said  the  Baptist  Chlldrenli  Home  is 
operated  by  the  Bouthem  Baptist  Conven- 
tion and  cannot  sign  the  raelal  clause  in  the 
OUm  Bights  Act  untU  the  general  church 
does. 

As  for  the  ag  children,  he  said,  they  are 
oared  for  at  the  hooMe'  eaqienee  although 
get  raatfy  for  ttuiy  are  voder  JurMUetlon  o(  wdfaai  4a- 
niltable  time     partmenta.  The  welfare  depertments.  he  aaid. 


gs  to  be 
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only  referred  the  children  to  the  home  and 
do  not  pay  any  of  their  expenses.  ^f 

Hough  said  he  was  not  doing  anything  to> 
ward  removing  the  children.  He  said  he  waa 
waiting  for  the  welfare  departments  to  make 
some  other  arrangements  for  thenx. 

Mra.  Malley  said  her  department  has  made  ' 
no  move  ^toward  moving  the  children  and         t 
that  she  had  no  Idea  what  arrangements  will 
be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  consent  granted,  I 
also  quote  the  content  (rf  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  May  21  issue  of 
the  same  i>aper: 

BTrBKAUCBACT  Sonu  TO  STUPm  Low 

Sometimes  It  Is  well-nigh  Impossible  to  be- 
lieve the  utterly  fantastic  lengths  to  which 
the  federal  bureaucracy  will  go  In  Its  stupid — 
even  punitive — Interpretation  of  tbe  so-called 
civil  rights  legislation. 

The  latest  case  In  point  concerns  the  order 
from  Virginia's  State  Department  of  Wrtfara 
that  some  600  children  must  be  withdrawn 
from  a  half  doaen  private  or  church-<^>emted 
Virginia  Institutional  homes  by  July  SI. 

Why? 

Because  the  Institutions,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  do  not  comply  with  federal  regula'> 
tlons  to  Integrate  their  facilities. 

The  State  and  its  agendee  vrtilch  derive 
funds  from  federal  programs,  therefore,  are 
forbidden  to  refer  children  who  are  vrarda  of 
the  Welfara  Department  to  the  honaes  even 
though  the  State  In  no  way  shares  in  the  coat 
of  their  keeping. 

And  BO,  the  children,  SS  of  whom  have  , 
called  the  Virginia  Baptist  Children's  Home 
at  Salem  their  home  for  an  average  of  three 
yean,  must  be  dragged  out  and  moved  else- 
whera  to  live  In  Integrated  facUltlee  at  fed- 
eral and  state  expense. 

Fantastic.  Asinine.  Unconsdonahie.  Un- 
believable. Unreasonable.  Un-Amarloan. 
These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  words  which  ooour 
to  us  for  describing  such  patent  Idiocy. 
What  do  Innocent  children  know  of  politics? 
Why  should  they  be  vlctlnUaed  by  those  who 
do? 

The  effort  to  Judge  everything  by  the  un- 
bending yardstick  of  racial  Integration  or  the 
lack  of  It  takes  first  place  award  tat  the  most 
heartless,  most  needless  and  most  tinJuaUfl- 
able  action  we  ever  have  encountered. 

The  growing  oppressiveness  of  the  social- 
istic, dictatorial  paternalism  spawned  In  the 
name  of  race  mixing  has  reached  an  all-time 
nauseating  low. 

Children  of  the  tenderest  and  most  Imprea- 
slonable  ages  are  to  be  yanked  up  by  what 
few  roots  an  unkind  fate  has  left  them  in 
this  peculiar  age  when  home  ties  are  cut  over 
the  slightest  excuse. 

Has  the  law  no  humaneness?  Have  the 
bureaucrats  no  feelings  whatsoever? 

Tills  order,  we  submit.  Is  the  ultimate 
achievement  of  an  unthinking  bureaucracy 
without  morals  and  without  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  of  the  words  "Justice"  or 
"mercy." 

God  save  America  If  matters  have  come  to 
thU. 

MORE  TAXES  NOT  THE  ANSWER 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mk 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  conaent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revlM 
and  extend  my  itmuka,  and  to  include 
extraneous  metter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeetkxi 
to  the  re<iueBt  of  the  tenileman  froor 
New  Mexico?  ' 

There  was  no  objection.        "•"•  '- 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexiad:  10^. 
Speaker,  although  the  attached  artlde 
by  William  D.  Pardridge  which  t^ipMXMjL 
la  the  iSMKh  28. 1966.  edition  of  ^  Al- 
buijueniue  Journal  does  not  neMMWttj 
reflect  my  penonal  thinking.  I  miut 
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admit  that  tbe  article  la  well  worth  con- 
Mertas  and  certainly  has  food  tor 
tboiwht. 

Mobs  Tazm  Not  no  Aitswa:  Hnx  Pio- 
Dccnoii  CmD  ai  Otn.r  Imtlation  Cums 
(What  ouiaes  lolUtlon  utd  what  la  the 
anmrarf  Tliara  la  much  difference  of  (^loloa 
amoDf  the  aeonomlata.  We  turn  to  WiUlam 
D.  Pardrldse.  former  editor  of  the  Wa^ilng- 
ton  magartne.  Air  Affaln.  for  an  unuaually 
Intarwtlng  analyala  of  the  subjaet  that  la 
now  givtnc  the  nation  much  concern.  Thla 
la  one  ot  a  aerlea  of  articles  the  talented 
■eholar  la  writing  enUtled  "Economic  In- 
equltlea.") 

(By  WUllam  D.  Pardrld(e) 

Inoraaalnc  taxaa  to  fight  Inflation  la  like 
taUag  herotn  to  get  rid  of  aloohoUam.  Thla 
would  deeraaae  demand  and  thua  decreaae 
aoonoBilo  employment. 

Daeraaalng  tazea  to  halt  InlUUon  alao 
would  make  matten  wane  by  Intenalfytng 
ttM  praaant  dlaparlty  between  money  In  dr- 
oulatloa  and  gooda  on  tha  ahalyea. 

A  few  aeonomlata  aay  Inltatlon  la  a  prob- 
lem of  monetary  policy — government  manip- 
ulation at  the  aupply  of  money  and  credit. 

But  moat  eoooomlata  aay  Inflatloa  la  a 
problem  of  flaoal  policy — government  manip- 
ulation of  tana  and  pubUe  apendlng. 

Tbe  majority  are  aubatantlaUy  wrong,  and 
tboaa  fenrar  aeonomlata  may  be  only  half 

The  amount  of  money  and  credit  available 
ta  ganarally  pitted  against  the  amoimt  of 
gooda  and  aervloea  up  for  sale.  When  the 
two  are  out  of  balance,  then  the  price  altua- 
tton  movaa  either  up  or  down. 

Tha  mora  mooey  and  credit,  the  higher  the 
prices;  and  the  more  goods  and  aervloea,  the 
hmar  tiM  prloaa.  Flaoal  polloy  haa  noUUna 
todowttblt.  ^^ 

And  monetary  policy  only  points  a  finger 
at  the  real  aouree  of  trouble.  But  at  least 
It  doea  that  mueh. 

ttk»  gravy  train:  Inflationary  economics 
ia  Uka  a  gravy  train.  Moat  everybody  U  con- 
■umlag.  and  ahnoat  nobody  la  producing  real 
aoonomlo  gooda  and  needed  aarvlcaa. 

-A  ladlaa*  garment  worker  oonaumaa  and 

t*ottaem    ha  pays  hla  way. 

But  a  worker  In  a  defenae  plant— definitely 
oaeded  for  mandatory  praparadnasa— con- 
Bumea  without  producing.  Worse,  he  Is  a 
two-time  conaumer  bacauaa  he  eata  up  cap- 
ital resourcee  aa  wall  aa  the  same  consxuner 
gooda  both  he  and  the  ladlaa'  garment  work- 
er need. 

Oovemment  workera.  Welfare  Society  em- 
ploy**.  ABd  the  vaat  armies  of  paper  ahufBwa 
tnagaly  employed  by  non -governmental  ac- 
tivttlas— theaa  are  the  consumers  who  In 
the  mala  live  on  the  economic  proceeda  of 
thoae  who  do  produce  real  gooda  and  needed 
aarvlcea. 

Monetary  poUoy  tnam  thla  grialy  picture 
by  parmlttlng  a  hastened  and  uneoonomle 
(rowth  ot  our  atook  at  money— or  It  sraaes 
the  blackboard  of  Inaqultlea  by.  If  need  be. 
eontraetlag  tha  aupidy  of  azoaaa  money  and 
credit. 

naoal  policy  merely  ra-anangaa  the  typea 
of  cooaumata  and  aipandlturaa  aa  betwoen 
tha  pubUe  and  private  aactora  of  tha  eoon- 
omy. 

''odtietloa  la  key:  During  Inflationary 
timea,  higher  taxaa  mean  mora  pubUc  apend 


Tlie  truth  muat  finally  out.  We  have  to 
go  to  work.  Utopia  muat  be  earned — ^It  can- 
not be  legislated  or  decreed. 

The  productive  workeis  must  provide  for 
the  unproductive  workers.  When  there  are 
more  of  the  latter  than  tha  former  can  sup- 
port, we  get  Inflation. 

Where  there  are  all  Indian  Chlefa  and  no 
plain  Indiana,  there  la  certain  to  be  an  eco- 
nomic maasacre. 

Mister,  you  just  cant  get  blood  out  of  a 
stone. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  ^?eaker.  I  aok 
unanimous  oonaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  nilnols  (Mr.  Ruiurls]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcou)  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  fnun 
New  York? 

Tbtn  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  10,  11,  and  12,  1906,  while  I  was  on 
a  trip  to  southeast  Asia  with  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment InfonnatlcMi  and  Foreign  Oper- 
ations, four  rollcall  votes  developed,  on 
which  I  would  have  voted  as  Indicated 
below  If  I  had  been  present : 

On  roUcaU  No.  91,  May  10,  1966,  HJl. 
14921,  Independent  offices  appropriations, 
amendment  to  Include  funds  for  rent 
supplements:  "nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  92,  May  10,  1966,  HJR. 
14921,  Independent  offices  appropriations, 
final  passage:  "nay." 

On  roUcall  No.  94,  May  11,  1966,  HJR. 
14088,  Mllltaiy  Medical  Benefits  Act, 
final  passage:  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  97,  May  12,  1966,  S. 
1098,  railroad  freight  cars,  final  passage - 
"yea." 


THE  FORGOTTEN  AMERICAN 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbiook]  may  extend 
his  remaiics  at  this  point  In  the  Ricou 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  b  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
New  Yortc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
present  Inflationary  trend,  those  citizens 
least  able  to  oope  with  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  Mvlng  are  those  dependent  on 
fixed  incomes.  While  labor  has  recourse 
to  wage  increases  and  management  an 
Increase  in  prices,  that  segment  of  our 
Nation  which  exists  on  the  value  of  dol- 
lar savings,  of  savings  bank  deposits,  of 
bonds,  of  mortgages,  of  Insurance  bene- 
fits, of  pensions,  and  aa  flxed-lnoome 
payments  of  every  kind,  watch  the  value 
of  their  dollars  dwindle  as  the  cost  of 
living  increases  month  by  month. 


,,^ _^^^      ^ . to  this  era  of  voting  blocs.  It  Is  In- 

Slttr^:;'ffiSrS*JSl!21S:.r^    deed  unfortunate  thirt,SSS'4oJSlSn 


f  tha  kladaof  goo*  and 
ke  prodwoad  tt  tha  piiva 
tha  purehaalng. 


that 


wmM  ke  ptodwead  tt  tha  pilvata  aaetor  did 


var  from  balag  helpful,  thla  aetuaUr  la 
harmful. 

Mota  tl)at  wa  ahlp  oommodltiaa.  not  mooey, 
teto  Vlat  Warn  to  flght  «T«««t*iTti  there.  We 
^J*Mal»m  Bead  oomaodttlsa  real  goods— 
rti»t  kwa  at  kema  tf  wa  are  to  halt  oar  own 


Ui-'j..-t9f|    'O' 


Americans,  those  living  on  fixed  Incomes, 
cannot  exart  an  influence  toward  flscal 
sanity  to  preserve  their  patiently  ac- 
quired flnancial  seeurlty.  I  am  sui«  the 
number  of  ill-advised  Federal  spending 
programs  would  decrease  if  the  flzed- 
inoooM  citiaen  had  one  cjw  on  Oovem- 
ment SKpendttuTCtf  and  the  other  on  aiee- 
ttoa  4bj.   Sueh  a  huge  voting  Uoe  eoold 


quickly  instill  sensible  priorities  In  Oor. 
eminent  spending  or  put  new  faces  to 
national  elective  offices. 

Today's  New  York  Times  carried  aa 
excellent  piece  by  Arthur  Krock,  a  n- 
spected  columnist  of  long  standing, 
which  emphasized  the  plight  of  the  fixed- 
income  group.  I  ask  that  the  Item,  "TIm 
Real  Victims  of  Inflation,"  be  placed  in 
the  RxooRO  at  this  point: 

Iir  THB  Nation:  Trs  Rxai.  Vicmcs  or 

IXWlATXtM 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
WAaHOforoM,  May  28. — ^nie  statistics  dtsil 
by  Prealdent  Johnson  at  hla  news  conf  ersnos 
Satairday  readily  explain  why  he  "would 
rather  face"  the  problems  Inflation  hii 
created  for  the  national  economy  than  tboss 
evoked  by  a  depreealou.  When  increasas  in 
wages  "have  coma  faster"  than  price  In- 
crsaaas,  and  employment  and  Qovemmsat 
revenuea  are  at  record  levels,  the  Oovemment 
can  conflne  Its  role  to  that  of  a  sentry  u 
kmg  as  the  situation  laata.  And  the  Presi- 
dent's atatlstlcs  afllrm  that  thla  la  the  laessnt 
over-all  state  of  the  economy. 

nxxD-xMcoics  aaoTTP 
But  about  forty  million  people,  most  of 
them  elderly,  exist  beyond  the  reach  of  tbt 
balancing  factors  against  inflation  dted  by 
Mr.  Johnaon.  Tbey  do  not  share  the  marsla 
of  rising  wages  over  rising  prices.  They  srs 
not  among  the  beneficiaries  of  full  employ- 
ment. And,  while  they  ^are  In  some  expan- 
sions of  the  welfare  state  the  President  lald 
the  Qovenunent's  record  Income  "permitted 
us  to  Increase" — free  health  sarvlces,  for  ex- 
ample— thla  does  not  strike  at  the  root  ot 
thetr  difficulty. 

It  Is  the  problem  of  living  on  a  fixed  Incoms 
while  the  purehaalng  power  of  the  dollar  li 
being  constantly  Impaired  by  Inflation  of  the 
prices  of  the  necessltlee  of  dally  living.  In 
1964  theee  39.8  million  people  were  recelvlnf 
$11.8  blllloQ  In  non-Oovemmental  welfare 
and  pension  funds.  And  In  general  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  has  steadily 
receded  from  what  It  waa  when  their  pay- 
ments began. 

THK  XTNOaOANiaXD 

The  reason  why  wages,  according  to  the 
Prealdent's  figures,  continue  to  overleap  ris- 
ing prioea  Is  that  the  large  proportion  of  tbass 
earnings  are  the  product  of  organised  bar- 
gaining with  management.  No  bargaining 
table  Is  available  to  the  unorganised  SOS 
million  who  live  on  non-Oovemmental  wil- 
fare  and  pension  funds.  These  are  fixed  at 
tha  time  tbey  become  payable  to  the  retired 
wcrkera  and  Inheritors  of  Insurance  esutsa 
Since  It  Is  probable  that  moet  of  the  bene- 
fldarlea  are  elderly  women,  few  Jobs  are  avail- 
able to  them.  And,  thou^^  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  dollars  would  Increase  wltb 
falliag  ooata  of  living,  not  many  have  en- 
countered this  economic  condition. 

In  the  May,  1960,  Issue  of  one  of  the  pubU- 
catlona  of  the  Tax  Foundation,  which  has  a 
hl^  atandard  of  accuracy,  there  la  a  statisti- 
cal study  of  the  problem  which  rising  Infla- 
tion Impoaea  on  a  family  oompoeed  of  a 
father,  mother  and  two  children,  with  a  set 
annual  earning  of  $10,000.  In  the  period  at 
March  I0«6-Mareh  1»M  the  earning  was  le- 
duoad  $368  In  purohaalag  power  of  the  fsm- 
Uy'a  basic  raqulramenta.  The  ooat  of  tbs 
oonsumer  gooda  thay  bought  In  March,  lOM, 
waa  $113  mora  than  .la  1M7-1960. 

Tha  Admlntetratton  atlU  rejaeta  the  propo- 
sition that  the  rate  of  Oovemment  spending 
la  a  major  source  of  thla  inflation.  Accord- 
ingly, In  the  first  quarter  of  1986  Federal 
^WMlIng  for  gooda  and  asrvleas  unrelated  to 
national  defenae  roaa  about  a  quarter  of  a 
bUlkia.  Tha  Ptaatdsnt  aakad  Ooogresa  for 
$8 J-MUlen  aaora  T>-~*»^g  for  Orsat  Sodaty 
la  tha  anrt  flaeal  year  than  In  this 
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one.    And.  deq>lte 

amies  here  and  there,  and  tl^< 

pounding  of  approprlatlona 

Oongress,  the  Biireau  of  ^ 

n^  furnish  the  total  amoi 

gorles. 

But  the  evidence  of  the 
that  wage  Increaaee  are  sta 
Increases  (because  the  majo^: 
force  can  summon  organised 
remove  the  plight  of  the 
mlUlon  on  fixed  pensions, 
the  problem  of  those  prlvatfl 
household  services,  and  stU] 
of  eUglbillty  for  Social  Sec 
wboee  employers  cannot  ralac 
oanse  of  tha  ever-aharper  bl 
Security  System  and  the 
goods.    And,  Ironically,  the 
the  Prealdent  menloned, 
{action,  doee  not  ease  the 
hss  Imposed  on  groupo  like  thfeae. 

Ore  lit 
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TO  BamOE  THX 

The  archltecta  of  the 
return  of  world  peace 
soar  much  higher  In  their 
if  they  propoaed  that  the 
month  make  up  the  dlfferi 
original   and  current  pi 
fixed-Income  dollars.    It  Is 
bow  otherwise   to  reecue 
from  being  the  real  vlctUna 
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NnisiN] 


extra  deous 


ge:i(Ue 


Mr.  HORTON.    Mr 
unanimous  consent  that 
from  Minnesota  [Mr 
tend  his  remarks  at  this 
Rccoso  and  Include 

The  K>EAKER.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
-  Mr.  NEL3EN.     Mr.  S 

Gardner  Ackley,  the 

the  President,  recommend 
in  the  support  price  cm 
iieUef  that  by  so  doing, 
milk  would  be  stimulated, 
tag  down  the  price  to  the 

Mr.  Ackley  overlooks  th( ; 
to  the  continued  depresses! 
products  the  farmers' 
tnicked  off  to  slaughter 
steaks  and  hamburgers  on 
ters  In  the  shopping  cen.. 

Mr.  Ackley  needs  to  be 
takes  3  years  for  a  heifer 
a  milk  cow.   His  move  con 


StKaker,  I  ask 
i>he  gentleman 
may  ex- 
point  In  the 
matter, 
objection 
eman  from 


tttre 


er,  recently 

econc^c  adviser  to 

an  increase 

It  was  his 

roduction  of 

ereby  bring- 

libnsumer. 

!  If  act  that  due 

rice  of  dairy 

cows  were 

d  are  now 

e  sales  coun- 

ivlsed  that  it 

to  become 

a  Uttie  late. 


BOND  CEILING  FOR  POTMER  SHOULD 
BE  INCREASli) 


iV  yftiC' 


Mr.  HORTON.    Mr. 

'nianlmous  consent  that  _ 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baoc^ 
his  remarks  at  this  point 
and  include  extraneous 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
HewYorit? 

Then  was  no  objectkm. 

Mr.  BROCK.    Mr.  Sl 
•CO,  Congress  authorized 
«ae  respects  unpreceden 
™*nclng  a  Federal  prog; 
wne.  TVA  was  reqxmsible 
w  supplying  the  power 
*«a;  and  those  needs, 
Pw»er  In  the  rest  of  the 
wen  expanding  rapidly. 
'^Viired  to  serve  these 


:er,  I  ask 

te  genUeman 
may  extend 
the  Rbcou 

^ter. 

objection 
ieman  from 


7  years 

new  and  In 

method  of 

At  that 

fw  it  iB  today, 

,  '   of  a  large 

Uk^l demands  for 

ountzy,  have 

the  facilities 

needs  Ob- 


prog]  tm 


mieds  0 


vlously  could  not  be  financed  from  power 
revenues,  to  order  to  finance  them.  Con- 
gress authorized  TVA  to  issue  up  to  $750 
million  of  bonds  outstanding  at  any  time. 
These  bonds  wne  not  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  Govenunent;  they  were  to 
be  secured  only  by  TVA's  power  revenues. 

But  that  was  not  all.  to  1959  there 
was  an  outstanding  investment  of  $1.2 
billion  of  appropriated  funds  in  the  TVA 
power  system.  The  1959  legislation  pro- 
vided not  only  for  revenue  bonds  to  help 
finance  new  power  facilities,  but  also  for 
repayment  of  $1  billion  of  the  outstand- 
ing $1.2  billion  appropriation  investment 
over  a  period  of  a  littie  more  than  50 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  will  continue  to 
own  the  TVA  power  system  with  a  re- 
maining appropriation  Investment  of 
only  about  $200  million. 

Nor  did  the  legislation  stop  there.  It 
also  provided  that  TVA  should  pay  a  re- 
turn on  the  appropriation  investment 
outstanding  at  any  time  based  on  the 
Government's  current  cost  of  money. 

TVA  has  now  operated  successfully 
under  this  legislation  for  almost  7  years. 
It  has  met  promptly  every  requirement 
in  the  law  as  to  payments  u  a  return 
on  and  in  repayment  of  the  Treasury 
investment.  And  It  has  sold  bonds  in 
the  private  capital  markets  which  have 
been  purchased  by  underwriters  who 
represent  some  of  the  best  Imown  names 
in  American  finance. 

Today,  the  continuing  need  for  new 
power  facilities  to  meet  the  ever-growing 
requirements  in  the  area  TVA  supplies 
makes  it  essential  that  the  $750  million 
bond  celling  be  increased.  Based  on 
TVA's  record.  Congress  can  take  this  ac- 
tion with  full  confidence  in  the  financial 
soundness  of  what  it  is  doing. 


>ro4^ 


TEENAGE  DRINKING— DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  AND  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwm]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoKo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thero  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  yesterday  in  adopting 
an  amendment  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act,  Hit. 
10744.  to  raise  the  age  limit  for  the  pur- 
chase of  alcoholic  beverages  from  18  to 
21  was  both  welcome  and  very  signifi- 
cant. 

It  was  welcome  because,  if  it  is  ae- 
c^>ted  by  the  Senate,  this  action  will 
help  to  ccmtrol  an  increaringly  serious 
situation  created  by  the  easy  accessibility 
of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  youngsters  who  are  pro- 
hibited from  drinking  by  the  laws  of 
their  own  SUtes.  eqieclally  the  adjoin- 
tag  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Growing  evidence  here  in  Washlng- 
tion.  eq>eclally  in  the  Georgetown  area, 
of  antisocial  behavior  and  physical  dan- 
ger-—Including  autamobile^cddents,  de- 
struetUm  of  property,  stnt^tfighting,  and 


so  forth — resulting  directly  from  teen- 
age drinking  demonstrates  again  the 
wisdran  of  uniform  State  laws  setting  the 
drinking  age  at  21.  It  is  ironic,  to  say 
the  least,  that  the  Nation's  Capital 
should  be  one  of  the  two  important 
havens  in  the  United  States  where  young 
people  can  indulge  in  what  would  be 
illegal  activities  in  their  own  States. 

The  other  haven,  of  course.  Is  the 
State  of  New  York  whore  Hie  situation  is 
even  worse.  New  Yoife.  as  a  much  largo- 
area  than  the  District  of  Columbia,  has 
compounded  the  problon  of  the  c(«filet 
in  drinking  age  laws  in  several  wajrs. 
Bordered  as  it  is  by  five  States  and  Can- 
ada, New  York  has  made  itself  an  "at- 
tractive nuisance"  to  many  more  teen- 
agers than  Washington  has.  New  Yoiic. 
too,  permits  the  purchase  and  consump- 
tion of  hard  liquor  in  addition  to  the  beer 
and  wine  that  is  available  in  the  District 
And  by  means  (tf  Its  licensing  praetloes. 
whereby  it  has  permitted  the  (deration 
of  a  far  higher  ratio  of  bars  and  padoge 
sUxvs  in  counties  and  communities  bor- 
dering its  neighbor  States  than  in  the 
State  as  a  whole.  New  York  has  posi- 
tively encouraged  out-of-State  young- 
sters to  cross  the  borders  into  New  York 
for  the  express  purpose  of  drinking. 

New  York,  unfortunately,  has  perpetu- 
ated this  problem  in  full  awareness  of  the 
strong  oKX>sition  of  its  neighbors  and 
of  the  demonstrable  harm  it  has  caused 
in  terms  of  deatii  and  destruction.  New 
Yoric  has  virtually  Ignored  the  rtdng  tide 
of  automobile  accidents  directly  trace- 
able to  teenage  drinking  in  that  State 
and  has  refused  to  respond  to  the  re- 
peated appeals  from  the  Governors  and 
legislatures,  mayors  and  newspapers,  and 
citizens  of  its  aidjolnlng  States.  As  one 
result  of  New  York's  intransigence,  both 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  for  exam- 
ple, have  been  forced  to  institute  special 
local  and  State  police  patrols  and  road- 
blocks In  an  attempt  to  control  Juvenile 
drivers  who  drink  in  New  Yoiic  and  then 
ride  their  own  and  other  lives  on  the 
highways  of  the  two  States. 

to  1962,  Mr.  ^leaker,  25  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate  Joined 
me  in  a  formal  appeal  to  the  State  of 
New  York  to  conform  its  law  to  those  of 
its  neighbors,  to  1965.  18  of  our  col- 
leagues Joined  me  in  Introducing  identi- 
cal resolutions  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Oongress  that  New  York  should  take 
corrective  action. 

These  resolutions  are  still  pending  be- 
foro  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
I  urge  our  colleagues  on  that  distin- 
guished committee  to  take  note  of  yestor- 
day's  action  and  to  give  ear^  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  our  resolutioo. 
With  Congress  on  record  in  favor  of  a 
uniform  drinking  age  of  21,  and  with  the 
possibility  of  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment to  this  effect  as  a  final  recourse. 
New  York  State  may  yet  be  persuaded  to 
do  Justice  to  its  neighbors  and  to  Itself. 


SOIL  STEWARDSHIP  WEEK 

Mr.  HORTON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  aik 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Tbaoxjc]  may  ex- 
tend his  r«nai1cs  at  this  point  in  the 
RacoKo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Jm  tbere  obJeetloD 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenuui  from 
New  York? 

There  wu  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  the  privilege  of  aeiving 
•M  a  member  of  the  Conservation  and 
Credit  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  In  this  capacity, 
I  should  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
tfnt  House  tbut  last  week  was  being  ob- 
served throughout  America  as  SoU 
Stewardship  Week.  It  is  sponsored  by 
the  3.000  local  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts,  their  nigtonal  association,  and 
cooperating  church  groups.  The  theme 
ot  this  year's  observanee  is  "Crisis  In  the 
Countryside." 

Last  week  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
church  observances  were  held  through- 
out our  land  to  reflect  the  close  relation- 
ship between  the  teachings  of  the  Bible 
and  the  conservation,  development,  and 
pnHTer  use  of  soil,  water,  and  related 
resources. 

We  are  Indebted  to  the  18.000  soil  and 
wttter  conservation  district  leaders 
throughout  the  Natton  who  have  for  12 
yean  insi^red  this  annual  observance. 
I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  183 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts  In 
my  home  State  of  California  for  their 
leadership  in  soil  stewardship.  I  also 
salute  the  thousands  of  clergy  In  all 
faiths  who  use  this  observance  to  convey 
understanding  of  the  concept  of  soil  and 
water  stewardship  to  their  monbers  and 
the  Nation. 

Although  Soil  Stewardship  Week  Is 
aponaored  by  soU  canservatton  districts, 
the  materials  for  sxiwortlng  it  were  de- 
veloped in  cooperation  with  an  advisory 
committee  of  church  leaders.  The  ad- 
visvs  for  this  year's  observance  consist 
of  the  Reverend  E.  W.  Mueller.  DID.,  of 
the  National  Lutheran  Council,  the  Right 
Reverend  John  George  Weber  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference: 
the  Reverend  Lewis  W.  Newman,  DJIJJ.. 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention;  the 
Reverend  Harold  8.  HufT  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
UJ3.A.;  and  the^leverend  Henry  Mc- 
Canna.  DJtE^  of  the  National  Council 
•f  the  Churches  of  Christ  In  the  UjBJL 

These  church  leadov  have  under- 
aoored  the  neceasity  for  man  to  look  be- 
yond today's  horlaons  so  he  will  be  aUe. 
through  Judgment  and  wisdom,  to  ade- 
quately fulfill  his  multiplying  lesponsl- 
bUiUes  as  steward  of  the  soil,  water,  and 
related  resources. 

Amerloa  needs  loore  of  this  kind  of 
teamwork  where  the  church  leaders  and 
the  soil  conservation  district  leaders 
iMve  put  their  heads  tocether  in  a  oom- 
moB  cause  of  the  Nation's  future  welfare. 


TOilORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Itt.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coDsent  ttart  when  the  House 
•djo^na  today  tt  •dMom  to  meet  at 
11  o'clock  toinorTow> 

Tb»  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
t^9  reqoect  qt  the  gentlonan  from  Okl»- 
iMma? 

Ttan  was  no  objecttoq. 


STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COBfMERCE,  1965 
EDITION 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the 
Rkcoro  at  this  point  some  flgtires  taken 
from  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  1965  edition, 
which  compares  the  increases  of  mini- 
mum wages  with  the  average  weekly 
wages  in  manufacturing  during  those 
periods  of  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Companion — Avenge  veeklp  wage — itanu- 
fttctwing  and  the  mHHtnum  wage 


DfttcB  on  wblcb 

tbe    mlnlmnm 

wage  wM  tn- 
enaaed 


Jan.  34,  laoo 

Mar.  1.  isas 

8«pt.  7X,  1961 

Sept.  2S,19a 


Avcraca 

we«kl7 


mannte- 
turinc,  on 
Uioaaaatea 


168.33 
78.78 
92.M 

loass 


Percent 
increaM 

In  tbe 
period, 
weekly 

wa«* 


86.0 

U.0 

8.7 


Peroent 
increaae 

durlncthe 
period. 

mlnimom 
wage 


818 

17.2 
8.8 


NoT«.— In  Tannary  1968,  the  average  weekly  ^_ 
manuheturlns,  bad  rlien  to  tlOe,  an  increaae  of  9  peroent. 
Tbe  mlnhwiim  wage  wUl  be  Increaaed  to  81.40,  or  12  per- 
cent. In  February  1987.  Tbls  meanf  tbat  11  tlie  average 
weekly  wage  increaaes  8  peroent  tbis  year,  wbieb  is  very 
Hkaly,  tben  the  3  fignrea  will  retain  their  histerkal 
parallel  pattern. 

Source:  Figures  on  "Average  Weekly  Wage— Manu- 
tactorlng,"  taken  trom  Statistical  Abstract,  Department 
of  CADUMtce,  1966  edition,  p.  317,  chart  No.  820. 


FINANCING  A  COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 

Mrs.  MINK.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anwunzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remaiks  at  this  p<^t  hi  the 
RrcoBO  inA  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tbe  gentiewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
already  inserted  in  the  CoiroaKssioifAL 
Racoao  S  of  a  series  of  4  articles  about 
higgler  education  written  by  the  eminent 
educator.  Dr.  Mary  Ellen  Manclna  Bati- 
nlch,  who  is  the  principal  of  the  John  A. 
Walsh  ElementaiT  School  located  in  my 
congressional  district. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  Include  in  the 
CowoRsasiONAi,  RicoRD  today  the  last  ar- 
ticle in  the  series,  entitied,  "Financing  a 
College  Education." 

Ip  this  article.  Dr.  Batinlch  reveals 
often  overlooked  sources  f<M-  flnandng 
college  educations  and  evaluates  their 
relative  advantages  and  availability,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  sourcea  of  flnan- 
olal  aid  available  in  the  Sllnals  and  Cbl- 
Oagoarea. 

Dr.  Batinlch  reassures  parents  who 
are  concerned  about  the  rapidly  rising 
cost  of  fi  college  education  and  points 
out  ways  in  which  even  low-lnoon)e  fam- 
ilies can  afford  to  send  their  children  to 
college. 

Dr.  Batlnlch's  last  article  fellows: 
zV.  ToxtMcuia  A.  Ooiiaar  AnioAnoir 

"mta  ^MilOD  can  never  make  a  wiser  or 
more  pro&tebla  InTostment^  *  *  *  It  Is  tbe 


obligation  of  your  nation  to  •  •  •  __ 
every  cMld  bom  In  these  borders  to  achlew 
every  bit  of  education  tbey  can  take  *  *  •  a 
high  school  senior  anywhere  In  this  gre«t 
land  of  ours  can  ^ply  to  any  college  or  \ 
verslty  in  any  ot  the  60  states  and  no^ 
turned  away  because  tbe  family  la  poor.' 

— President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

Almoet  any  parent  who  has  college  aspiia. 
tlons  for  his  child  has  had  nightmares  about 
the  high  coet  of  a  college  education,  fi- 
nancing a  college  education  is  an  lncreas> 
Ingly  expensive  process  and  the  trend  shows 
no  signs  of  leveling  off  or  stopping,  in  tiw 
1S51-62  academic  year,  the  average  coat  or 
tuition,  fees  and  room  and  board  at  private 
American  colleges  was  $1,103  per  student- 
In  the  1963-64  period  it  was  82,049— an  la- 
crease  of  86  percent  I  Compare  these  costs 
with  today's  annual  median  family  Income 
of  86,000  and  the  reason  for  tbe  nightmares 
becomes  evident.  For  most  families,  financ- 
ing a  college  education  represents  the  largest 
single  Investment  next  to  the  cost  (A  a 
home. 

Visions  of  the  financial  disaster  whldi 
could  accompany  the  severe  pocketbook  pres- 
sure of  this  Investment  send  many  parents 
■currying  for  a  means  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure— some  as  early  as  the  day  after  theJr 
child  Is  bom.  Many  problems  are  half- 
solved  when  the  realization  is  made  that 
they  exist.  Not  so  for  the  college  flnftn(<<ai 
dilemma.  Any  Investigation  of  the  various 
means  of  financing  this  investment  deluges 
the  inquiring  parent  with  a  flood  of  new 
terms  such  as  "grant-in-aid."  "guaranteed 
loans,"  "work-study  program,"  "loan  forgive- 
ness," "insurance  planning,"  etc.  It  would 
be  well  to  pause  a  moment  to  sort  them  out 
and  to  present  their  relative  advantages  and 
availability. 

Today,  there  are  many:  forms  of  f^n«n^f|^ 
Melstanoe  offered  to  the  coHege-bouaa 
student  by  sources  outside  his  family.  These 
range  from  presentation  of  four- year  room, 
board  and  tuition  scholarships  to  unall 
direct  awards.  But  outside  assistance  can- 
not be  planned  for  or  automatically  counted 
upon.  The  wise  fanUly  discounts  this  posri- 
Mllty  and  plans  as  beet  It  can  to  finance  the 
costs  completely  on  their  own.  since  it  U 
always  better  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
life,  the  varieties  of  outside  assistance  win 
be  presented  here  first. 

aasisTAMCx  noK  otmnDi  thx  paiolt 
Popular  literature  would  have  you  beU«*« 
that  college  scholarships  or  "free  rides"  tn 
awarded  only  to  top-notch  football  and 
basketball  players.  This  is  far  from  tbe 
whole  picture.  The  prohibitive  costs  of 
higher  education  have  alarmed  many  cor- 
porations, union  and  trade  groups,  and  even 
the  colleges  themselves.  As  a  result,  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  financial  assistance  tn 
the  form  of  scholarships,  awards  and  grattta 
la  being  offered  by  these  groups  as  well  ss 
by  all  levels  of  goverzmient  to  tbe  two  out 
of  three  students  who  would  otherwise  be 
unable   to   c<snplete  college. 

WTtat  to  a  tchoUtrthipT 
A  scholarship  Is  an  ai^ard  granted  to  s 
prospective  college  student  from  wbldi 
there  Is  NO  METORN  <rf  service  or  repays 
ment  while  the  student  U  In  college  or  sfur 
he  leaves  college.  There  are  three  auln 
categories  of  scholarships:  general,  speeUi. 
and  regional.  A  general  scholarship  >> 
awarded  to  any  worthy  student  regardless  of 
parental  employment  stattis.  race  or  rellgloa. 
or  his  plMuied  ooutm  of  study.  Special 
■oholarsli^  carry  with  Uum  reatrtctloas  as 
to  who  U  eligible  to  rwelTe  thsm.  Thk 
restriction  could  be  baaad  upon  rellgloia 
aflUlatlon  and  anoeetry,  oocporatlon  employ 
ment  or  unloo  grotip  of  whlota  tbe  panat 
Is  a  member.  It  ootild  also  be  Umited  on  tbt 
ba^  of  ooune  of  atudy.  suob  u  joumaU 
l|m  0^  aeroBautleia  aoglnetrlng.   Re^UMui 
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■eholarshlps  establish  as  a  crl  terla  for  award, 
tbat  tbe  student  reside  in  la  specific  area 
luch  as  a  state  or  city,  or  tUAt  he  attend  a 
certain  high  school. 

How  to  vein  a  schol4iship 

Tbe  wise  student  begins  e^y  In  his  high 
(obool  years  to  collect  Infonnatlon  about 
icbolarshlpe  which  could  be  aji^lable  to  him. 
Winning  a  scholarship  is  not  at  matter  of  luck:, 
but  Instead  Is  the  result  of  diligent  planning, 
careful  investigation,  and  hat4  work. 

Just  as  "Wheatles— Breakiaat  of  Cham- 
pions" recommends  a  five-po|4t  program  for 
pbyslcal  fitness,  there  Is  a  fivef.|x>int  program 
for  "financial  fitness,"  which  can  Increase  a 
itudent'B  chances  of  becoming  a  "scholar- 
ibip  champion."  This  program  Includes  the 
foUowlng: 

1.  Learn  about  finances,  expanses,  and  how 
to  budget  and  plan  for  college*  | 

a.  Prepare  a  survey  of  his  flk|ds  of  Interest, 
tbe  ccdleges  of  his  choice,  ae(l  his  personal 
ebaracterlstlcs,  such  as  rellglop,  parental  em- 
ployment, or  club  affiliation  {|u  a  basis  for 
special  scholarship  quallficatlpti. 

3.  Obtain  a  basic  source  tic  Information 
regarding  scholarships  and  use  It  as  a  spring- 
board for  gatberlitg  details  regarding  specific 
acbolarshlp  programs  which  are  available  to 
tbe  student  which  best  meet  nife  needs. 

4.  Examine  specific  literature,  college  cata- 
logs, state  and  federal  publl^tions  and  11- 
brary  books  to  become  as  f  i 
with   types    of    available   a 
qualifications,  application  pi 
programs  and  deadlines.    A 
erence  file  of  this  detail  infoi 
be  kept. 

B.  Check   with    teachers, 
friends  who  can  assess  the  stui 
and  evaluate  the  alternate  O] 
assistance. 

An  excellent  source  for  st 
widening  their  knowledge  abi 
Is  A  Guide  to  Scholarships  a 
for  Students  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
Tbls  is  a  manual  of  Information  which  Usts 
tbe  kinds  of  financial  assis^nce  that  are 
available  and  presents  suggeatlons  for  stu- 
dents to  use  in  seeking  this  aid.  It  Includes 
an  Index  arranged  alphabetlc4Uy  and  by  sub- 
]ect  fields,  which  presents  fj^r  each  award, 
perUnent  descriptive  detalU  such  as  the 
amount,  qualifications,  sourf^  and  restrlc- 
ttons.  Other  sources  of  infotmatlon  are  in- 
cluded In  the  appendix.  I 

As  a  note  of  caution,  befoiel  a  student  ac- 
cepts an  award,  he  should  i  be  completely 
aware  of  any  obligations  lmi:|qeed  upon  him 
with  this  acceptance.  For  exi^ple,  some  so- 
caUed  scholarships  which  reUulre  that  the 
student  repay  the  award  In  aervloe  or  funds 
after  graduation  are  little  zi|tpre  than  low- 
Interest  loans.  Others  may  if<>t  approve  at- 
tendance at  the  coUege  ofi  the  student's 
choice. 

Types  of  tcholart 

1.  General 

There  are  relatively  few 
grains  which  contain  no  pei 
of  study  restrictions.  Those  that  do  exist  in 
tbe  general  category  are  nationwide  In  scope 
and  offer  enough  opportunltlaB  to  appeal  to 
a  national  profile  of  candidate*. 

Hatlonal  Merit  Scholarship  l^rogram :  More 
than  1900  awards  ranging  frok  $100  to  $1500 
are  presented  annually  by  thj  Katlonal  Merit 
Sdnlarship  Corporation  which  Is  sustained 
with  grants  from  the  I^)^d  ^undation  and 
the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
toits  who  have  done  well  _ 
eligible  to  take  the  Initial 
aeholarshlp  Qualifying  Tee* 
«ch  spring.  AdORlonal  ex 
wanber  ctf  candidates  to  tbej  toolnt  where  a 
«B»mlttee  reviews  soboaaatiJ!!  records,  per- 
gonal qualifications,  ertnu^o^eular  actlvl- 
•■a.  and  recommend  ationa  td  telect  the  final 
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recipients.  There  are  two  parts  to  the  Merit 
Scholarship:  1)  a  stipend  (or  sum  of  money 
for  non-tultlon  college  expenses  such  as 
room,  board  and  books;  and  3)  tuition  pay- 
ment. A  "Parent's  Confidential  Statement" 
(the  financial  condition  of  the  family,  i.e., 
the  Income  and  assets  of  the  family)  Is  uti- 
lized In  computing  the  size  of  the  stipend. 
Further  information  on  this  scholarship  can 
be  obtained  trom: 

National  Merit  Scholarship  Corporation, 
Evanston,  Illlnola. 

Educational  Opportunity  Orant  Program: 
As  the  result  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
November,  1966,  the  Federal  Government 
awards  grants  ranging  from  $200  to  $800  a 
year  to  students  with  "exceptional  financial 
need."  Tbe  amount  of  this  award  is  based 
upon  the  tuition  requirements  of  the  college 
and  can  be  "no  more  than  one-half  of  the 
total  assistance"  given  to  the  student.  For 
example.  If  the  annual  fees  of  a  college  are 
$1600  and  the  student  is  awarded  one  of  the 
educational  opportunity  grants,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  he  could  receive  on  this  type 
of  award  Is  $800.  If  he  or  his  family  is  un- 
able to  provide  the  remainder  of  the  needed 
funds,  he  could  then  apply  for  a  "Package 
Financial  Plan,"  consisting  of  a  combination 
of  loan  and  vrork-study  plans  by  which  a 
student  can  supplement  bis  funds.  Another 
feature  of  this  program  is  the  "bonus  award" 
of  $200  a  year  to  any  student  In  the  program 
who  was  In  the  upper  half  of  his  class  dur- 
ing the  preceding  academic  year. 

A  definite  "poverty  criteria"  Is  utilised  In 
selecting  students  who  will  receive  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants.  In  Chicago,  as  In 
other  cities,  a  special  effort  Is  made  to  iden- 
tify students  from  economic  and  cultural 
disadvantaged  backgrounds  In  Inner-city 
high  schools.  University  officials  and  high 
school  counselors  seek  out  students  and 
make  tentative  commitments  of  scholarships 
to  those  students  who  are  qualified. 

General  Motors  National  Scholarship  Plan: 
One  hundred  awards  ranging  from  $200  to 
$2000  are  granted  by  the  General  Motors 
Company  annually.  To  qualify  a  student 
must  present  the  results  of  his  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  examinations  to 
the  Educational  Testing  Service  for  consid- 
eration. There  Is  no  restriction  oh  colleges 
or  courses  of  study.  Applications  are  due 
before  December  30.  More  Information  can 
be  obtained  from : 

General  Motors  National  Scholarship  Plan, 
Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey. 

Elks  National  Foundation  Scholarship 
Award:  The  Elks  National  Foundation  offers 
scholarships  ranging  from  $700  to  $1500  to 
71  boys  and  71  girls.  This  scholarship  Is 
based  on  the  student's  academic  record,  rec- 
ommendations, letters,  and  essays.  Students 
may  pursue  any  curriculum  In  the  college 
of  his  choice.  Applications  must  be  filed  be- 
fore March  1.  Further  Information  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to: 

John  F.  Malley,  Chairman.  18  Court  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  examples  mentioned  above  are  intend- 
ed to  Include  the  type  of  general  scholarships 
available  to  qualified  students.  An  examina- 
tion of  any  of  the  texts  mentioned  in  the 
appendix  will  reveal  Information  concerning 
additional  awards  of  this  type. 

2.  Special  Scholarships 
The  majority  of  private  funds  available 
for  college  financial  assistance  are  awarded 
in  the  form  of  special  scholarships.  Al- 
though the  concept  of  special  seholarshlpa 
sounds  limiting,  the  quantity  of  them  Is  so 
large,  the  required  fields  of  study  and  per- 
sonal characteristics  so  varied  tbat  anyone  is 
almoet  certain  to  qualify  for  several  of  these 
awards.  'Thus,  the  concept  Is  not  restrlcttve, 
but  rather  the  reverae;  that  la,  it  provides 
for  dlstrlbatlon  of  funds  to  ensure  atudy  In 


all  fields  and  by  aU  classes  of  people.  For 
example,  a  si>ecial  acbolarshlp  set  up  to  train 
teachers  of  handicapped  children  encourages' 
young  students  to  choose  this  challenging 
fvofession  as  their  career  and  assists  them  in 
fulfilling  this  ambition. 

Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Union  Council:  This  union  offers  two  $600 
scholarships  to  June  graduates  of  Chicago 
schools.  OhUdren  ta  members  of  unions  aflll- 
lated  with  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Industrial  Union  Council  are  eligible. 
One  scholarship  u  awarded  to  the  son  of  a 
member  and  the  other  to  the  daughter  of  a 
member.  These  scholarships  are  granted  on 
the  basis  of  high  school  transcrlpte  and  scores 
on  CoUege  Entrance  Examination  Board  testa. 
Requests  for  appUcationa  should  be  ad- 
dressed to: 

Thomas  K.  Paul,  Oblcago  Federation  erf 
Labor  and  Industrial  Union  Council,  300  N.- 
State  (16th  Floor),  Chicago,  IlUnols  (60610). 

Jewel  Tea  Ooo^tany  Scholarship  Program: 
Each  year  Jewel  Tea  Company  provides  ten 
major  and  fifteen  minor  scholarship  awards 
up  to  $1500.  Any  girl  or  boy  employee  of  the 
company  who  la  employed  an  average  of  IS 
hours  per  week  during  the  senior  year  la 
eligible.  The  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  tests  as  well  as  work  and  school  rec- 
ords form  the  criteria  for  awards.  Applloa- 
tions  are  due  by  September  25.  Thow  who 
are  interested  should  write  to: 

Jewel  Tea  Company,  Inoorporatad,  Malroae 
Park.  Illinois. 

Oberlin  College  Music  Sch(Harshlpa:  Ober- 
lin  CoUege  gives  four-year  grants  valued  at 
$1,800  to  $2,300.  To  qualify  atudents  must 
meet  all  academic  requirements  of  Oborlln 
Collage  and  enroU  in  the  conservatory  of 
mualc  there.  The  awards  are  granted  on  the 
basla  of  superior  musical  performance,  ablUty 
and  financial  need.  AppUca tlons  must  be 
received  before  AprU  1.  For  further  Informa- 
tion atudents  can  write  to: 

Director  of  Admlsslona,  Oberlin  OoUese. 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

United  States  Military  Academy  Scholar- 
ships: Every  year  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  provides  acholarahlp  ewarda  con- 
sisting of  education,  training,  and  aUow- 
ance  for  four  years  to  those  who  qualify. 
Unmarried  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  ages  17  through  21  are  eUglbIa,  how- 
ever, they  must  be  nominated  by  a  United 
SUtes  Senator  or  Bepresentatlve.  The  stu- 
dent must  also  paas  a  physical  and  mental 
examination  held  at  the  academy.  Four 
yeara  of  active  duty  are  required  after  gradu- 
ation. For  pertinent  details  the  student 
should  write  to: 

Admlaalons  Division,  United  Statea  MUl- 
tary  Academy.  Attention:  Theodora  B. 
Hervey,  Major  Infantry  Chief. 

United  Steelworkers  of  America  Scholar- 
ship: Children  of  steel  worker  union  mem- 
bers In  the  Chicago-Gary  area  are  eligible  for 
major  scholarship  awards.  Each  year,  one 
$4,000  scholarship  la  granted  to  an  Tlii"<4a 
honor  atudent  and  one  to  a  student  from 
Indiana.  Three  addlUonal  scholaratUpa 
ranging  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  are  also 
awarded.  Winners  are  selected  on  tbe  basts 
of  the  results  of  the  American  College  Teat- 
ing  examination  and  may  attend  the  achool 
of  their  choice.    Students  should  apply  to: 

Joseph  Germano.  Director,  211-216  Vlrat 
National  Bank  BuUdlng,  720  West  Chicago 
Avenue,  East  Chicago,  Indiana. 

Educational  Assistance  for  Vet«tms  and 
Servicemen:  The  Veterans  Readjustment 
Benefits  Act  of  19ee,  or  the  "Cold  War  GI 
Bill,"  asBlsta  veterans  In  continuing  their 
education  either  formally  In  full  or  ptut- 
tlme  college  or  taformally  In  vooatloiial 
traimng.  To  be  eligible,  a  veteran  would 
have  had  to  aerve  oonttn\ioualy  on  active 
doty  for  at  least  181  days  after  Janvary  SI, 
1965.  The  beneflta  which  contain  aUowances 
for  dependenu,  can  be  extended  to  aevar  a' 
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fuU  four-yMrs'  ooUagc  euniculuin.  To  n- 
oalT*  ^pUcatloo  tarma  and  f urtbw  Inform*- 
tton.  vnarmns  abouM  witt*  to: 

Vataruu  Admtnirtration  »*t«i»ifti   omaa. 
a080  Wwt  Taylor  Straet,  Chleaoo.  nunola 

(«o«ia).  ^^ 

xnnoo  ScbolaraUp:  The  West  Suburban 
Obaptar  of  tJMICO  apooaon  four  actaolarahlpa 
par  year— a  major  prlsa  of  tlOOO  aobolarahlp 
and  tnrae  additional  acbolantUpa  of  $800 
•SOO  and  $a0O.  Oandldataa  for  tboaa  awarda 
miMt  ba  of  ItaUan  origin  and  raalde  In  the 
"••t  or  mat  auburtat  of  Ohlcago.  To  qiiallfy, 
aaflh  atudant  muat  aubmlt  an  eauy  on  tbe 
nibjaet.  "Cultural  Contrtbutloaa  of  a  Oraat 


Ztallan-apaaklng  Peraon,  Uvln*  or  Dead 
Tbe  oontrlbutlan  may  be  In  the  field  of  gov- 
ernment, raadldne.  fine  arte.  etc.  Appllca- 
tton  blaaka  may  be  obtained  from : 

Dr.  8.  J.  Olorloeo.  0910  Weat  North  Avenue. 
Otalea«o.  DllnoU  (MS89). 

TTntted  ItaUan  American  OrganlxaUon: 
SMb  year  the  United  ItaUan  American  Or- 
gaalaatton  of  Ohloago.  afflUated  with  four- 
^■•B  eeparaU  duba.  awarda  gSM  aobolarahlpa 
to  two  boya  and  two  glrla  of  Italian  extrac- 
tion wboae  parenta  are  members  of  one  of 
tbeee  clube.  To  be  oonaldered  eUglble,  the 
high  school  student  muat  preeeot  a  letter 
from  tbe  ooUege  of  hla  oboloe  Indicating 
that  he  baa  been  accepted  for  enrollment. 
Prom  then  on  it  la  a  matter  of  chance  aa 
namea  of  tbe  qualifying  atudenta  are  plaoM 
In  a  onntalner  and  the  winning  n^wf  m 
drawn.  Appllcatlona  and  letters  from  tbe 
college  should  be  sent  to: 

Rank  Pltam.  vru  W.  Division  Street.  Ohl- 
oago, lUlnota  (00661). 

Italian  Oharltlea  of  America:  Tbe  national 
organlaatton,  Italian  Oharlttaa  of  Amarlca, 
pnaeota  about  forty  aobolarahlpa  per  year 
ranging  tram  gioo  to  9600  to  *"wiffan  stu- 
dents of  Italian  anoastry.  Tbe  candldatea 
era  sheeted  by  the  Kdueatlon  Committee  of 
ItaUan  Charltlea  on  tbe  basia  of  aobolastlo 
standing  and  financial  need.  Application 
fonna  which  can  be  obtained  from  public 
;  end  prnchlal  high  aehooU  must  be  filed  be- 
fore March  IS  with: 

■ascutlve  Director  of  ItaUan  Obarlttw  of 
America,  88-30  Queena  Boulevard.  Bmbunt 
78,  New  Tork. 

Oragorlan  Sebolarahlp:  Another  source  of 
financial  aid  for  tbe  needy  student  is  the 
SBholarshIp  provided  by  the  Oregorlana,  an 
Aandatlon  of  educators  of  Italian  ancestry 
In  the  Chicago  area.  This  group  annuaUy 
provldea  a  8300  scholarship  to  a  worthy 
j^^lo-Amerlean  boy  or  girl  who  wlabea  to 
pr«pue  for  a  tearblng  oaraer.  To  be  con- 
eldered  for  the  award  the  student  must  sub- 
mit an  application  specifying  bitent  to 
teach,  the  Uteat  tranaorlpt  of  high  school 
gradee,  and  letters  of  recommendation  from 
the  principal,  one  of  bia  taeclmri  and  a 
member  of  the  community  by  June  1  to: 
Dr.  Mary  Blen  Batlnlob,  »318  So.  Troy 
Avenue.  Chicago,  niinoia  (00043). 

Boholaiahlpa  for  TVaUUng  for  the  Bellgtous 
Ut»:  Ptoapeotlve  high  school  graduatea  who 
era  aartously  conaMerlng  the  religious  life  aa 
•  voeatlaB  ahoold  have  lltUe  dlfflculty  m 
oMalnlag  financial  aaslstaiiue  If  it  Is  needed. 
WhUa  tuition  and  faea  exist  at  rellgloua 
training  tnatltutlona,  the  moral,  aebolastlc 
end  motivational  requlramentB  are  generaUy 
ao  stringent  that  any  student  accepted  in  a 
eamlnary  or  novitiate  program  Is  not  denied 
entranoe  for  financial  raeenns  Wot  example, 
the  Oatholle  Ar^dloooee  of  Chicago  spedflee 
81000  par  year  tuition  at  Ita  major  eemlnary 
but  tbe  actual  faea  required  of  the  family 
traqoently  are  far  below  that  amount. 

Tba  varteoa  raUgloua  «n«i>mi^^^^,  mq. 
waUy  eoMentrate  on  a  apeelfle  type  ot  vooa^ 
taoft  raagiag  frcm  elaaentary  acbool  teeoh 
lag  to  pure  eoatsaplatlan.  Tbe  boy  or  girl 
onnalitering  the  eallgloua  life  ahoold  obtain 
Information  about  tba  various  '■"nmiinltias. 
*fV  t»  woak.  quaUflcatloiM,  ete.  and  then 
apply  for  admission  to  tbe  i^lgloua  oom- 


munlty  of  hla  oboloe.  An  evaluation  of  fl- 
nancial  need  la  Included  In  the  »^^*n\'^m 
procedure.  The  boy  or  girl  who  wlabea  to 
enter  tbe  rellgloua  life  in  the  Archdloceee  of 
Chicago  ahould  write  for  more  Informatton  to 
the  following  Individual : 

nether  Idward  Duggan.  Director  in  charge 
of  Vocations  ttx  tbe  Archdiocese  of  Chicago 
264A  N.  PauUna,  Chicago.  nilnoU. 

Boys  or  girls  who  wish  to  enter  the  teach- 
ing field  may  ohooae  a  religious  order  that 
apeciallsee  In  the  education  of  youth.  In- 
formatton regarding  admission  to  the  order 
can  generaUy  be  obtained  at  any  of  the 
•ciiooUi  operated  by  that  order.  For  boys, 
one  of  these  orders  is  tbe  Christian  Brotbera 
of  Ireland  who  staff  several  high  aehooU  In 
the  Chicago  area.  Including  Brother  Rice  and 
I«o  High  Soho<d.  For  girls,  tbe  SUters  of 
Mercy  operate  many  schooU  in  Chicago,  in- 
cluding Mother  McCauley  and  Mercy  Hifh 
School.  ^   ^ 

An  example  ot  a  reUglous  order  which  per- 
forms a  apeciallaed  function  la  the  Soalabrlnl 
Fathers  (Misaionariea  of  St.  Charice)  at 
Sacred  Heart  Seminary,  v^oee  purpoee  it  la 
to  aaaist  Italian  immigrants  wherever  they 
might  go,  with  the  object  of  keeping  tbe 
faith.  The  contrlbutloos  of  various  orga- 
nisationa  allow  the  order  to  aittumc  fuU  fi- 
nancial responsibiUty  for  boys  who  are  anx- 
loua  to  become  priests  but  whose  families 
cannot  meet  basic  expenses  at  tbe  seminary. 
Among  these  organisatlona  are  the  FllUppo 
Masxei  Poet  Auxiliary,  Cbesrow  Lodge. 
Knlghu  of  Columbus  and  the  Hcdy  Name  So- 
ciety. In  order  to  be  eUglble  for  Sacred 
Heart  Seminary,  a  boy  shoxild  do  the  foUow- 
ing:  1)  indicate  Intent  to  enter  the  semi- 
nary; 3)  obtain  letters  of  recommendation 
from  bis  pastor  and  school;  3)  pass  a  medical 
examination;  4)  present  certificates  of  Bap- 
tism. Confirmation  and  his  parents'  marriage; 
and  8)  submit  a  transcript  of  hla  high  acbool 
work.  Conaapondence  ahould  be  directed 
to: 

Rev.  Albert  Corradln.  Vocatioiu  Director. 
Sacred  Heart  Seminary,  Stone  Park.  Zlllnols 
(80169). 

8.  Regional  Scholarablpa 
Soma  acbolarabip  plans  require  that  re- 
clptonte  must  reelde  within  a  apedflc  area. 
Others  even  specify  that  the  ooUegaa  must 
alao  be  within  a  region  such  aa  a  atate  or 
group  of  statee.  The  principal  reeaon  for 
these  limiting  factors  U  that  frequently  tbe 
•ponsorlng  organiaatlon  is  Itaelf  regional  in 
nature  and  Is  prlmerUy  Interaeted  in  pro- 
viding asslstanoe  to  local  atudenta. 

Slate  of  niinoU  Scholarsblpa:  The  awards 
offered  by  the  niinaU  State  SDholarabip 
OommisBloa  provide  a  typical  exan^le  of 
a  raglooal  scholarship  plan.  The  program 
waa  created  not  only  to  encourage  nilnoU 
students  to  attend  coUege,  but  to  encourage 
their  use  of  nUnoU  coUegea.  For  the  1967- 
88  academic  year,  the  Commission  wlU  of- 
i»  ^proximately  3000  monetary  awards 
ranging  from  8300  to  81000,  appUcable  to 
tuition  and  feee  at  ^^proved  institutions  in 
the  stete  of  nilnoU.  KUglbUlty  nqulre- 
menta  are  aa  foUows:  1)  VA.  dtiaenabip  by 
September,  1907;  3)  resident  of  the  atate  of 
HUnoto;  S)  good  moral  chaiscter;  4)  eeml- 
finallst  status  on  the  ACT  quaUfloations  teat; 
and  S)  a  ranking  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
graduating  high  school  claas.  Determina- 
tion of  the  award  la  baaed  on  tbe  CommU- 
■lon's  evatuatlOD  of  the  family  financial  data 
and  the  tuition  and  fees  at  a  spedfled  col- 
lege. In  order  to  be  oonaldersd  potentlaUy 
eUglble  tat  tbe  sebolarahlp,  tbe  student 
must  Indleate  tbte  Intention  by  placing  the 
code  number  1087  on  tba  ACT  answer  sheet 
when  the  enwnlnation  Is  taken.  Purther  In- 
formatton la  available  from: 

nuaola  State  Sdurianblp  Oommiaslon.  780 
Waukagan  Boad.  Deerteld.  lUlnola. 

Mkfor^  Tooth  Foundation  of  Chicago 
'W>ft»M»Wpe;  AnnoaUy  one  graduattng  stu- 
dMkt  tram  eaob  Chloago  high  acbool  rsodvae 
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aecholarsblp  valued  at  8800  from  the  Mavi»% 
Youth  Foundatton.  Thl^  award  u  aooU^ 
ble  to  the  college  and  curriculum  of  thei^ 
dent's  choice.  Each  redpient  is  chosenb^ 
school  personnel  on  the  baals  of  a  method  3 
eelecUon  detennined  by  the  IndivlduU 
•chool.  Students  who  an  interaeted  ahouw 
obtain  tbe  oriterU  for  sdectton  from^ 
prtnelpal  of  the  school. 

Sears  Roebuck  Foundation  Scholar«hliiB- 
SU  coUege  edudarahlpe  of  8600  each  are  Si 
fared  each  year  by  the  Sean  Roebuck  Jtona- 
dation.  Three  an  awarded  to  studenu  from 
north  side  high  schools  and  three  to  south 
side  high  schoota.  AppUcatlons  can  be  oh- 
talned  from  high  school  prtnclpala  and  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  PupU  Pa- 
sonnel  Servlcee  at  tbe  Cbltago  Board  of  Bdu- 
caUon  by  AprU  l.  Kach  high  school  can 
submit  only  one  appUcaUon.  Winners  for 
each  side  of  the  dty  an  choaen  by  revisv 
commltteea  of  acbool  penonnel. 

nilnou  Congreae  of  Parents  and  l^achets 
Sobolarablpa:  Tbe  primary  objective  of  the 
"Golden  JubUee  Schcdarship"  program  u  to 
recruit  teachen  for  the  nilnoia  elementary 
and  aeoondary  pubUc  schools.  A  scholar^ 
ship  of  81000  or  8280  per  year  for  four  yean 
la  panted  to  a  student  in  each  PTA  district 
Wlnnen  must  score  highest  in  "love  of  chU- 
dnn  and  deelre  to  teach,  in  scholarship, 
leaderabip.  character  and  health."  (4)  Aa 
applicant  must  be  In  the  upper  30  per  cent 
of  his  graduating  class  and  must  also  pn- 
sent  a  recommendaUon  from  his  principal. 
Selection  is  made  by  a  local  committee  of 
educaton  and  lay  people  in  each  of  the  PTA 
diatncta  of  the  lUlnola  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  The  recipient  muat  teach  as  a 
fnUy  quaUfied  and  certified  teacher  in  an 
niinola  school  one  semester  for  each  $350  r«- 
cdved.  Application  forma  may  be  obtained 
from: 

The  principal  of  any  Illinois  pubUc  high 
school  or  District  Director  or  of  any  minoU 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  District 


FINANCIMO    COLURIX    WITHIII    THX    rAlOLT 

There  are  almost  as  many  phUoeophies  on 
how  to  approach  any  major  financial  Invest- 
ment, whether  it  la  a  home,  a  new  automo- 
bUe,  or  a  coUege  education,  as  there  are  peo- 
ple to  plan  them.  Some  may  accumulate 
the  caah  before  mniring  the  investment,  oth- 
en  may  depend  upon  loans  which  they  repay 
whUe  enjoying  the  commodity.  whUe  a  third 
group  may  elect  to  support  the  investment 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  baaia. 

Where  vtU  the  money  come  fromt 
Moat  banks  and  insurance  companies  offer 
savinga  plana  to  aasiat  those  who  wish  to  be- 
gin providing  for  college  expenses  with  regu- 
lar payments  well  in  advance  of  the  Ume  of 
ita  need.  In  addition  to  tbeee  plans,  some 
biuiks  and  insurance  companies,  as  well  ss 
the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the  colleges 
themaelvea  offer  educational  loans — another 
form  of  finandal  aid  which  la  given  at  the 
time  of  its  need  and  la  repaid  either  In 
servlcee  or  in  caah  after  tbe  student  ceases 
his  course  of  study. 

Since  there  an  great  varlatloiu  from  plan 
to  plan  In  intereet  ratae,  expenses  coverage, 
repayment  optiona,  ooUateral  agreemsnts, 
etc.,  the  family  who  plana  to  finance  an  adn- 
caUon  with  a  loan  should  carefuUy  investi- 
gate aU  loan  typee  and  aouroee  bef on  agree- 
ing to  any  one  plan. 

OoUege  expenaea  can  alao  be  subsidised 
through  part-time  employment  either  dur- 
ing the  aoademlo  year,  at  vacation  time  or 
both.  Moat  eoUegee  m»tt>t^t«  placement  of- 
fices to  aaaist  those  who  Indloate  a  financial 
need  to  supplement  thatr  funds.  Howevar, 
the  posslblUty  of  detrimental  scholastic  ef- 
f  ecte  of  outside  employmant  should  also  be 
ooDBlderBd.  For  anmide,  the  Association  of 
Ameitean  Medlosl  OoUegas  advises  the  pn* 
medloal  student  apdast  wartdiw  ■"toomaBy 
houre  during  the  academic  year  •  •  • 
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(lie)  this  could  adversely  attiit  bis  scholaa 
He  performance  in  college,  wmfch  Is  very  tm- 
portant  for  admission  to  me<Uoal  school. 
Planning  in  advam  « 

For  those  who  can  see  theii*  way  clear  to 

plan  far  in  advance  of  its  ' 

means  of  assurance  of  . 
cover  college  costs  would 
long-term  savings  plan,  gen 
tnsurance  policy  or  a  savings 
plans  are  quite  specific  in  < 
etact  time  of  need  of  the  n 
s  reasonable    estimate    of 
known  in  advance. 

Savings  Aooounta:  Most  bi 
ige  plans  whereby  one  need 
nature,  the  amount  desired  _^  .„.  j..«^». 
age  of  the  child  to  receive  frt^  the  bank  a 
quota  of  monthly  payment  radUired.  Banks 
today  urge  that  parents  set  4|reaUstic  goal 
to  meet  this  need,  such  as  wtooo  per  year 
or  a  total  of  88.000  for  the  four  yeara  of  col- 
Itft.  For  example,  the  early  bird  who  starts 
Ui  plan  the  day  after  hla  child  Is  bom  would 
be  required  to  set  salde  838  jMr  month  for 
tlM  next  eighteen  yean  to  accumulate  thla 
amount.  Savings  acooimta  fofl^ls  purpose 
alao  may  be  esUblisbed  unAei  tbe  nUnols 
Uniform  Gifts  to  Minon  Act,,  under  which 
tbe  money  Is  legaUy  the  chUd'a  jproperty  and 
tbe  earnings  thereon  are  ordinarily  taxable 
to  the  chUd.  When  the  chlldls  ready  to 
nter  college,  instructions  ij%ardlng  the 
tlmas  and  anaount  of  payment  both  to  the 
eoUege  tor  tuition  and  fees  an|d  to  the  stu- 
dent for  room,  board  and  Incldei  ital  expenses 
are  conveyed  to  tbe  bank  and  fulfiUed  by 
them.  ~ 

Bndowment  PoUclee  from  Inniranee  Com- 
panies: Many  parents  rely  on  imirance  plans 
put  into  effect  when  the  chUa !  is  yoimg  to 
luarantee  funds  for  his  college  education. 
The  parenU  generally  contribute  enough 
through  the  yean  to  ensure  the  majority  of 
the  eoUege  expenses,  with  the  remainder  sup- 
plied by  the  insurance  company  or  a  bank  in 
the  form  of  a  loan  at  the  time  of  its  need. 
An  example  of  this  type  of  endowment  poUcy 
plan  la  offered  by  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company,  in  cooperation  with  forty-five 
Issdlng  banks.  At  a  time  whei[the  chUd  is 
In  the  8,  8.  or  10th  grade,  parezj*  begin  pay 
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tag  Into  the  program.    From 

the  program,  the  insurance 

five  pre-semeeter  payments 

when  the  time  arrives.    The.„ 

payments  to  ocxnplete  the  four  y 

*y  one  of  the  banks.    After  gra 

nmalnlng  debt  is  paid  off  at  t 

taterest  rate.    In  the  case  of  «.„  «„»wi  ^ 

total  disablement  of  the  parent  any  time 

tfter  the  program  has  started,  ibe  funds  are 

|n»ranteed  for  the  chUd's  eduwltton  without 

farther  payment.  jT 

It  the  student  is  a  teen-ager  Uid  the  time 
■  too  short  to  accumxUate  a  a$vlngs  fund 
«r  endowment  pUn  earmarked  lior  hU  edu 
««lon    there  U  a  great  varlelU  of  educa 
"nul  loan  plana  avaUable  to  assist  the  fam 


tJntU   recent  yean,  lo»* 
«n»l  purpoeee  wen  looked  ui 
•"ttvor.    The  National  Defei 
jM  the  acceptance  of  credit  i 
MW  paved  the  way  for  pui«u 
•Me  commodity— an  educattoi 
"■ument  plan.     Since  aohola. 
1*^*  la  not  naoessarUy  a  reqt 
••••  loans,  education  on  credit  1 
•■opportunity  to  complete  c 

2J°*"  w*»o  could  not  othe 
•mded. 

!•  Qovemmoit  and  CoUegej  tiOans 
TJ>«»y  meet  odlegee  have  loan!  ^Uns  avaU- 
«•  to  the  student  uUUalng  tjdtti  govem- 
■«t  and  their  own  funds,  since  the  ma- 
^"yo'  loan  funds  available  through  the 
J*«f«s  are  a  result  of  the  National  Defenae 
■""•tion  Act,  the  various  types  of  govem- 
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ment  loan  assistance  plana  wlU  be  discussed 
flnt. 

National  Defenae  Student  Loan  Program: 
This  program  of  borrowing  offen  deserving 
ooUege  students  demonstrating  a  need  for 
help  loana  up  to  81000  per  year  for  f>'f>la«tlp 
expenses.  The  coUeges  themadvee  deter- 
mine the  need,  set  the  amount,  and  admin- 
ister the  details  of  the  program.  Tbe  repay- 
ment or  "forgiveness"  program  is  as  foUows: 
To  encourage  eelection  of  the  field  of  educa- 
tion aa  a  career,  this  program  allows  a  80 
per  cent  cancellation  of  the  loan  If  a  grad- 
uate teachea  fuU  time  for  five  yean  after 
he  receivea  bis  degree.  Provisions  for  100 
per  cent  canceUation  is  offered  to  those  who 
teach  in  certain  schools  located  In  low- 
income  famUy  areaa.  Repayment  may  be 
deferred  up  to  a  total  of  three  yean  whUe 
a  borrower  is  serving  In  the  Armed  FWoee, 
with  the  Peace  Corpe  or  in  VISTA. 

Guaranteed  Loana:  FtequenUy  a  student 
whoee  famUy  la  in  the  middle  or  upper  in- 
come group  may  not  show  enough  need  to 
qualify  for  a  National  Defenae  Student  Loan. 
To  reUeve  the  financial  burden  the  cost  of 
bis  education  places  on  the  famUy,  the  gov- 
ernment encouragee  banks  to  assist  this  fam- 
Uy by  guaranteeing  any  loan  up  to  81000 
a  year  made  to  this  atudent.  The  tarma  of 
this  fc»in  of  loan  insurance  vary  with  the 
income  of  the  famUy  and  the  amount  bor- 
rowed. 

A  private,  non-profit  organiaatlon.  the 
TTnlted  Student  Aid  Funds,  Iho.,  alao  main- 
tains a  fund  for  encouraging  local  banks  to 
assist  students  In  many  ooUegee  and  unl- 
versitlee.  Arrangements  for  this  service, 
which  guanntees  tbe  loan  If  the  bank  nfiffifi 
it,  are  bandied  by  the  atudent  aid  officer  of 
the  coUege  of  the  student's  choice.  For 
further  information  concerning  this  service, 
studMits  should  write  to: 

United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  Box  73, 
Burllngame.  CaUfomla. 

Health  Prof eesions  Student  Loan  Program : 
"nUa  Federal  Government  program  was  es- 
tabllahed  to  encourage  qualified,  but  flnan- 
dally  handicapped  men  and  women  to  enter 
the  field  of  medicine.  Administered  by  in- 
dividual medical  schools,  it  is  the  largeet 
Blngle  source  of  loan  funds.  Under  Its  pro- 
vlalona,  a  student  may  borrow  up  to  83000 
per  year  If  he  U  a  fuU-tlme  medical  student 
in  good  academic  rtfindlng  Thla  loan  la 
npayable  at  4  per  cent  intereat  over  a  ten- 
year  period  which  begins  three  yean  after 
the  borrower  ceases  his  study.  If  the  bor- 
rower enten  miUtary  service  or  the  Peace 
Corps  within  three  yean  of  graduation  from 
medical  school,  the  repayment  and  intereet 
accrued  on  his  loim  are  deferred  an  addi- 
tional year  for  each  year  of  service  up  to  a 
maximum  of  three  yean. 

Dental  student  Loan  Program:  The  Amer- 
ican Fund  for  Dental  Bducatlon,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Association  of  Dent&I 
Schools  and  the  American  Dental  Aasocia- 
tlon,  provides  funds  to  aU  dental  achools  on 
the  baaia  of  their  student  popiUation.  Each 
dental  school  uttlixes  the  grant  aa  it  chooaee. 
Students  should  write  to  the  q>eciac  school 
in  which  they  are  intereeted  to  recdve  mora 
information. 

3.  Conuneretal  Loans 
Owmnerdal  educational  loana  have  also 
become  a  popiUar  meaiu  of  financing  an 
education,  particularly  whera  the  parenta 
who  are  not  in  fln>Ti/.tBi  distress  desire 
merely  to  extend  the  coeta  over  several  ad- 
ditional yean.  Most  Institutions  assist  par- 
ents in  planning  the  best  combination  of 
personal  funds  and  loan  funds  to  cover  tbe 
ooet  of  a  eoUege  education. 

Tdman's  Kducredtt  Flan:  Tdman  VMeral 
Savinga  and  Loan  Aasodatton  is  authorised 
to  lend  up  to  810.000  per  student  for  edu- 
catlcmal  puipoaas  and  It  la  npayable  in  what- 
ever period  parenta  and  bank  offldals  con- 
•Ider  proper— most  freqtwntly  about  eight 


yean.  It  is  not  strictly  a  loan  plan  but 
"rather  a  line  of  credit  designed  to  fit  ex- 
actly the  needs  and  circumstances  of  parents 
of  ooUege  students."  This  type  of  loan  la 
available  to  parenU  or  guardians  of  students 
with  tbe  student  oo-signing  the  obligation  to 
repay.  The  funds  mtist  be  applied  to  the 
tuition,  room  and  board,  and  expenaea  in  an 
accredited  coUege  In  the  United  Statee, 
Canada  or  Mexico. 

Emptoifment 
Bfoet  students  today  are  able  to  earn  at 
least  part  of  their  educational  expenses 
through  temporary  work.  The  more  they 
earn,  the  leas  they  have  to  borrow,  thus  eas- 
ing their  debt  burden.  WhUe  fxiU-time  em- 
ployment during  sununer  or  winter  vacations 
is  most  frequently  tbe  caae,  a  student  who 
budgets  his  time  carefully  la  able  to  woik 
13  to  18  houn  per  week  during  tbe  school 
year  without  Jeopardising  bia  academic  per- 
formanos. 

Ocdlege  placement  bureaus  can  direct  stu- 
dents in  locating  opportiuiitlee  for  employ- 
ment. On  oanvpua,  such  Jobs  aa  unlverdty 
offlce  derks  and  aids  in  laboratoriee,  Ubrarlea. 
dormltorlee  and  student  unions  an  available. 
Off  campus  Job  openings  an  also  varied,  in- 
dudlng  derklng  In  department  storee.  tutor- 
ing young  chUdren,  counseling  in  summer 
raeorta,  and  supervising  playground  and 
other  reoreaUonal  acttvltiae. 

College  Work-Study  Program:  To  encour-  ■ 
age  additional  employment  opportunltiae  for 
coUege  stxxlents,  particularly  from  low  tn- 
oome  f  amlliee.  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  has 
introduced  a  work-study  program  in  co- 
operation with  the  nation's  ooU^es  and  uni- 
versities.  This  program  subsldiass  up  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  salary  paid  to  part-time  atu- 
denta employed  by  the  college  who  need  the 
employment  to  continue  their  studies.  This 
program  alao  extends  to  full  time  summer 
or  vacation  perloda.  TTie  work  may  be  for 
the  ooUege  Itself  or  for  an  approved  off- 
campus  agency  related  to  a  health,  welfare 
or  recreation  program,  m  addition  to  the 
financial  boost,  tbeee  students  obtain  mean- 
ingful work  experience,  acquire  work  bablU 
needed  for  regular  Jobe  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  assist  directly  in  one  of  the  war  on 
poverty  progranu.  Included  in  this  latter 
program  are  such  Jobs  aa  tutoring  bilingual 
studenu  in  learning  KnglUb.  hdplng  reme- 
dial readen.  teaching  dow  teamen,  and  pn- 
psrlng  the  pre-acbod  obUd  for  fuU-ttane 
school  experience. 

Cooperative  Xduoation  Program:  Another 
plan  for  combining  study  and  work  is  the 
Cooperative  Bduoatlon  Program  when  stu- 
dents alternate  perloda  of  coUege  study  with 
periods  of  full-time  employment  in  occupa- 
tions related  to  their  academic  programa  and 
vocations.  In  addition  to  the  financial  as- 
slstanoe it  provides  the  program  offen  addl- 
tloxuil  advantagee;  the  student  baa  an  ad- 
vance look  at  a  career  field  before  be  formaUy 
enten  It  and  he  can  Integrate  classroom  edu- 
cation with  the  "outdde  world"  of  work- 
seeing  the  practical  as  weU  as  tbe  theoretical 
dde  of  tbe  subject.  For  example,  a  Journal- 
ism student  can  work  in  the  college's  public 
ralationa  ofllce.  an  aooountlng  major  ^n  do 
bookkeeping  Ui  the  financial  oOoe,  and  a 
■ocial  work  major  can  provide  asslstsnco  to  a 
caaeworker  for  a  social  agency.  The  student 
who  deslree  further  information  can  write 
to: 

National  Commlsrton  for  Cooperative  Xdu- 
oation, 8  West  40tb  Street.  New  York.  New 
Tork  (10018). 

SnCKABT 


"nius.  with  tbe  splrallng  oost  of  ooDage 
educations.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  parente  an 
having  firuindal  nightmares.  The  posdbUlty 
of  a  810,000  Uivestment.  to  be  eq>ended  In 
only  a  48-montb  time  period  for  eadi  chUd. 
baa  caused  panic  in  many  nUddle-lnoome 
famUy  htMnes  that  have  several  ehlldiwi  ap- 
proaching ooUege  age.    tba  bright  light  In 
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ttM  plotai*  Is  the  InereMlnc  amount  of 
mwwum  at  thU  problem  by  Industry,  the 
govmmunt,  and  the  coUegcs  tbemaelves  as 
Wflscfd  In  tbe  sver-wldening  array  of 
sclMtanhlps  and  loan  prosrams  available 
today. 

A  word  of  caution  is  In  order  for  those 
psLTsnts  who  think  that  by  the  time  their 
children  are  ready  for  college,  the  scholar- 
ship program  wlU  be  bo  broad  aa  to  Include 
any  student  who  wishes  to  attend.  Aa  ez- 
tenstve  as  the  programs  are  today,  or  most 
likely  will  be  In  the  near  future,  they  stUl 
prtmarlly  specify  "for  students  of  exceptional 
ability"  or  "for  students  In  the  tipper  10  per 
cent  on  the  College  Board  Bxamlnatlons." 

The  winning  of  a  scholarship  award  Is  not 
a  surprise  In  senior  high  school — ^It  Is  the  re- 
sult of  responsible  motivation  and  guidance 
throughout  the  school  life  of  the  child.  It  is 
the  rauK  of  investigation  of  available  oppor- 
tunities with  the  aid  of  school  teachers  and 
counselors.  It  la  the  result  of  carefW  plan- 
ning by  all  concerned. 

Instawl  of  panicking  and  enduring  night- 
maree,  parents  should  Inveetlgate  the  various 
means  of  financing  a  college  education  them- 
Mlves,  should  no  scholarship  money  be  fcx-th- 
cpmlng.  Savings,  Insurance,  or  loan  plans 
)UI  serve  to  spriBad  the  eosts  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  and  ease  the  short-term 
pocket-book  strain.  The  possibility  of  earn- 
ings by  the  Student  himself  should  also  be 
eonsldered.  Banks  urge  parents  to  borrow 
as  a  last  resort,  after  savings,  eurrent  Income 
and  the  student's  own  efforts  have  covered  as 
much  of  the  cost  as  possible. 

Remember,  education  Is  f<H- the  birds  .  .  . 
Ibe  birds  who  want  to  get  aheaiai 


FILUNO  JOBS  THROUGH 
COMPUTERS 

.,  Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
WianimouB  conaent  that  the  gentleman 
firom  New  York  lllr.  Oitingxx]  may  ez- 
tand  fals  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Hbookd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.OTTINOBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tin- 
emplosrmefit  situation  In  our  country  has 
improved  over  the  last  «  years,  but  there 
Is  ^till  a  serious  problem  of  balancing 
Workers  with  available  Jobs.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  some  indus- 
tries, there  is  a  shortage  of  workers, 
whereas  in  other  areas,  and  industries 
large  numbers  of  workers  are  still  un- 
employed. 

These  dlfllcultles  are  ctMupounded  by 
the  fact  that  when  a  worker  who  needs 
a  new  Job  goes  to  the  State  or  Federal 
employment  office  In  his  city,  he  can  only 
find  out  about  Job  OMwrtunitles  In  his 
Immediate  area,  and  often  cannot  even 
tet  complete  information  about  these. 
'  The  National  Commission  on  *iych- 
nology,  Automation,  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress, established  by  Congress  in  August 
of  1964,  pointed  out  in  Its  report  that 
most  information  concerning  Jobs 
"passed  by  word  of  mouth"  through  an 
informal  grapevine,  and  that  while  the 
Poderal  Employment  Service  is  develop- 
ing tnereaslng  amounts  of  labor  mailcet 
iDfMinatlon  "there  is  simply  no  place  In 
khy  locttl  labor  market,  let  alone  on  a 
regional  or  national  basis,  where  indi- 
vidual johseekers  or  employers  can  dls- 
oover  the  fnU  range  of  poaslUe  Jobs  or 
employees  available." 


This  gap  in  information  also  hurts 
business  flzms  that  are  trying  to  fill 
labor  shortages. 

I  believe  it  would  be  extremely  helpful 
to  the  entire  national  econany  If  infor- 
mation on  Jobs  could  be  gathered  (m  a 
nationwide  basis.  Any  worker  out  of  a 
Job  should  be  able  to  go  to  his  local  office 
of  the  UJ3.  Employment  Service  and  be 
matched  with  a  Job  suitable  for  his  skills; 
any  employer  looking  for  certain  sklUs 
can  find  the  man  who  has  them.  This 
modernized  emiployment  service  should 
be  available  not  Just  to  factory  and 
white-collar  workers  but  to  corporate  ex^- 
ecutlves.  as  well.  As  the  Wall  Street 
JounuU  has  pointed  out,  many  executives 
who  leave  their  jobs  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, must  wait  for  months  While  ex- 
pensive UJent  agencies  engage  In  the 
rituals  that  accompany  tbe  staffing  of 
the  higher  levels  of  the  corporate  world. 
A  way  to  set  up  such  a  system,  at  little 
cost.  Is  through  the  use  ot  computers. 
We  have  already  seen  the  benefits  of 
computen  in  buriness  estaMlshments. 
They  have  revolutionized  our  meth- 
ods of  information  gatherhig.  l^bey 
can  easily  store  information  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  If  our  Government  can  use 
computers  to  program  militiury  require- 
ments and  send  rockets  to  the  moon.  It 
should  be  aUe  to  use  them  to  make  It 
easier  for  men  and  women  to  find  Jobs  to 
support  their  families. 

I  am  offering  today  a  bill  amending  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  that  would  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  establish,  in  one  or 
more  manpower  service  eentera,  a  model 
c(Hnputerized  Information  system  to 
bring  Jobs  and  men  together  in  an  effi- 
cient and  productive  manner.  Such  a 
model  would  develop  specific  employ- 
ment-need information  on  a  flrm-by- 
flrm  basis.  This  could  be  matched  by 
specific  Jobsedcer  Information,  such  as 
skills,  experience,  availability,  and  so 
forth.  The  system  would  not  be  limited 
to  a  State  or  political  boundary,  but  could 
encompass  any  traditional  labor  market 
area  or  region.  Ultimately,  we  may  find 
that  the  sufficient  information  availabil- 
ity, the  entire  Nation,  would  be  a  labor 
market  area — for  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
model  will  result  in  the  truly  national  in- 
formation system  contanplated  t^^  the 
Commission  on  Automation. 

I  also  believe  that  persons  who  must 
move  long  distances  in  order  to  change 
Jobs  should  have  their  moving  expenses 
paid  for  by  the  Government.  One  of  the 
greatest  impediments  to  Job  mobility  to- 
day is  the  financial  strain  Uiat  moving  a 
family  puts  on  the  family  income.  Most 
private  Industries  do  not  reimburse  the 
costs  of  any  but  their  higher  level  em- 
{rioyees.  Present  tax  laws  do  allow  mov- 
ing costs  to  be  deducted  If  the  new  Job  Is 
over  20  miles  away  from  the  old  one,  and 
if  the  taxpayer  stays  in  the  new  location 
for  at  least  29  weeks.  But  a  deduction  is 
not  enough  to  fill  the  need.  I  believe 
Federal  reimbursement  should  be  avail- 
able for  persons  moving  to  new  Jotjs  In 
new  locations,  to  the  Umltof  1  reimburse- 
ment every  2  years. 

We  cannot  be  happy  beeaose  un«n- 
ployuent  percentages  have  declined,  be- 
cause each  figure  represents  some  fam- 
ily without  work.    But.  through  modem 


techniques  and  human  policies,  we  caa 
finally  realize  the  goal  of  fuU  emplm. 
ment  in  America. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  RE- 

VISE  ITS  POLICY  ON  THE  REPRE. 

SENTATION  OP  cklNA  IN  THE  UiJ. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rrnss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Ricou 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an  arti- 
cle appearing  In  the  May  20  issue  of 
Commonweal  magazine,  I  reiterated  tbe 
need  for  the  United  States  to  rethhik  and 
revise  its  policy  on  representation  for 
Commimlst  China  in  the  United  Natlou 
prior  to  the  convening  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  In  September. 

The  United  States  and  the  cause  ot 
world  peace  can  be  the  beneficiaries  of  a 
policy  of  agreement  to,  if  not  advocaci 
of,  a  General  Assembly  seat  for  both 
Conununlst  China  and  the  Nationalist 
regime  on  Taiwan. 

I  Include  the  text  of  my  article  here- 
after: 

Two  Chwas:  Amssicams  Ask  Rxaot  ica  i 

NlW    POLICT 

(By  Renbt  8.  RxTTBS) 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United  SUtai 
to  embrace  a  policy  of  "two  Chinas"— N«- 
tlonallst  and  Communist — in  the  United  N»- 
tlons.  For  15  years,  opposition  to  U.N.  rep- 
resentation for  Communist  China  has  beeo 
a  firm,  unyielding  principle  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  In  seven  votes  In  the  House  and 
senate  from  1951  through  1961  "keep  R«d 
China  out"  resolutions  have  amassed  1788 
afllrmatlve  votes  to  only  3  nays.  Politically, 
Communist  China  in  the  United  NaUons  bu 
been  an  unthinkable  thought. 

Tet  before  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly reconvenes  In  September,  the  United 
States  Government  must  start  rethinking  tti 
position.  To  withdraw  our  exposition  to 
United  Nations  representation  for  Commn- 
nist  China,  with  continued  membership  for 
the  Nationalist  regime,  is  to  embark  upon  s 
more  realistic  and  promising  course  In  Anur- 
lea's  relations  with  mainland  China,  to  en- 
hance the  peacekeeping  potential  of  tbe 
United  Nations,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  s 
potentially  disastrous  diplomatic  defeat 
Last  year,  on  a  motion  to  seat  Conununlit 
China,  the  United  States'  dwindling  majority 
In  the  United  Nations  ran  out  completely  in 
a  4T  to  47  vote,  with  20  nations  abstali^- 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  United  States  hsd 
reinforced  Its  embattled  position  by  securtni 
passage  of  resolutions  in  1961  and  lOflS  de- 
claring the  seating  of  Communist  China  >n 
"important  question,"  to  be  decided  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority.  But  here  again,  the  ma- 
JorUy  declined  trom  ffl  to  34  with  7  abrtsn- 
t'ons  in  1961  to  5e  to  49  with  11  abstention* 
m  1968.  Only  a  switch  of  four  votes  on  the 
procedural  question  and  only  one  additional 
\-ote  on  the  main  motion  were  needed  to  seat 
Communist  China  OTtd  expel  the  Nationalist 
government  on  Taiwan  from  the  United 
Nations. 

Once  xmseated  aa  the'  reprseentativss  of 
China,  the  Nationalist  regime's  admlaslca 
to  the  United  Nattaaa  as  ths  govemmeat  ot 
Taiwan  would  be  subject  to  a  veto  from  Uw 
Soviet  Union  or  Cooununlst  China.  UN  no* 
ognltlon  of  Communist  China  as  tbe  only 
repreeenUUve  of  the  Cl^na  of  1946  would 
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Oto  have  the  effect  tit  bblate '  ng  Peking^ 
(^*im  on  Taiwan.  The  UkeUho  )d  of  a  vote 
at  representation  of  Commuztttt  China  In 
iplte  of  American  exposition  w  S  soar  If  the 
mt«  Is  presented  so  that  Natiiinallst  China 
Ota  continue  its  membership. 

&  number  of  countries,  many  it  whom  have 
opposed  Conununlst  China's  adinlseion  at  the 
izpense  of  Nationalist  China,  have  indicated 
a»lr  support  for  a  two-Chlni^  policy.  A 
San  Francisco  State  University!  professor  of 
lotematlonal  relations,  Dr.  UrMii  Whlttaker, 
nported  that.  In  Interviews  wlit}i  96  of  the 
tben  99  delegations  to  the  United  Nations  In 
IMI,  be  found  that  more  than  ihree-fourths 
of  them  felt  Communist  China  should  be 
Mated  as  the  representative  of  China  In  both 
the  Security  Council  and  the  Oeineral  Assem- 
bly, and  that  two- thirds  of  themj  believed  Na- 
tionalist China  should  retain  Iw  seat  In  the 
General  Assembly.  ] 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reci^t  coupe  In 
Africa  have  boosted  the  ehanc^i  the  United 
States  would  have  of  browbeating  a  Oen- 
oral  Assembly  majority  Into  yet  lanother  vote 
•falnst  Communist  China's  retaresentatlon. 
tt  a  result  of  governmental  chiutgee  around 
tlie  world  smce  the  1966  voteJ  it  looks  as 
ttiough,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the 
United  SUtee  might  pick  up  tm  votes — Da- 
homey and  the  Central  African  lUpubllc — for 
daelanng  seating  of  Communlit  China  an 
-Important  question,"  and  three  votes — ^Da- 
homey,  Central  African  Republic,  and  Congo 
(Leopoldvllle) — against  seating '  I>eklng  and 
eipeUlng  the  Nationalist  regime.! 

Of  course,  all  other  things  nii  not  going 
to  remain  equal.  The  2l6t  General  Assembly 
rarely  will  not  convene  with  the  same  gov- 
ernment and  the  same  International  atmoa- 
pkere  that  prevails  today.  China's  conduct 
in  the  next  few  months  could  have  a  slg- 
nlflcant  impact  on  the  vote.  A  calculated 
reduction  in  Chinese  truculencp  could  put 
•dded  steam  behind  efforts  to  seiat  Peking. 

No  one  can  predict  the  outoomf  with  assur- 
laoe.  But  unless  the  United  Stites  changes 
l»  policy.  Communist  China  cdild  well  be 
»»«  a  seat  In  the  United  Natl^as  this  year 
ant  American  objections — ^tnfUcitog  a  major 
(Jlplomatlc  defeat  that  would  ■" 
rapport  fOT  the  United  Natlo. 
Aoerlca's  international  status. 

This  risk,  serious  as  It  U,  w<ittld  still  be 
wrth  running  If  the  poUcy  of  excluding 
oonununlst  China  from  the  United  Nations 
•en  In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States,  if  It 
eontrtbuted  to  the  stabiUty  of  A4U  and  the 
Pwce  of  the  world.  But,  on  tbe  contrary, 
«Bed  persistence  in  the  policy  of  excluding 
mm  the  United  NaUons  the  representatives 
«  750  million  people  Is  not  In,  the  United 
wtes  Interest,  for  two  central  i^sons: 

1.)  Representation  of  Commudlst  China  In 
tU  United  Nations,  If  she  jo  Jed,  could 
■|*e  the  United  Nations  a  mort  useful  In- 
jwnment  for  International  peace  and  stabU- 
"TThe  Conununlst  regime  Is  tn  fact  the 
»»»wnment  of  mainland  China  sad  Is  likely 
wtmialn  so  for  some  time  to  cotoe.  Peking 
wsct*  a  quarter  of  the  world's  Oopulatlon. 
■jworlds  largest  army  and  a-alzable.  If 
««a«cent,  air  force.  It  has  nikear  weap- 
«•  and  all  too  soon  will  have  ibdlum  and 
"^■rsnge  rockets.  It  has  madd  Slgnlfloant 
««omlc  progress  despite  the  lack  of  outelde 
B«p  since  1957.  China  aspires  tpf  regain  Its 
™J)re.emlnenoe  in  Asia.    And  all  round 

Si^!!!';;"'**  '•"*  ^'o'^K  **»e  *»o«le'  with 
n»aovlet  Unlon-lt  has  boundi^iy  disputes 
•"jraunese  hredentas. 

h2!L?^  ^**'«*  "*"•*  <*«>  Mllematlonal 
jwjnest  with  China.  The  Unii^d  Nations 
■»«  most  Important  forum  In  ^hlch  inter- 
"^f^  business  Is  conducted.  'Such  great 
•■»«"  as  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  spread 
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CO  dtrol,    and 
"-'  even  serl- 


•nuclear    weapons,    arms    cq 
■WMsrles,  cannot  be  solved  or  even  sen 
"«7  negotiated  without  Chlna'i  Ipartlcipa 
^    By  excluding  China  from  the  United 
■««»u,  the  United  States  forces  t^  creation 
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and  use  of  ad  hoc  groups,  such  as  the  Oeoevs 
Conference,  which  do  Include  mainland 
China,  it  necessitates  the  back-alley  derioe 
of  maintaining  contact  between  the  United 
States  and  China  through  the  ambassadors  in 
Warsaw.  It  removes  China  from  the  pres- 
sures of  world  opinion  exercised  through  the 
UN. 

The  great  value  of  the  United  Nations  as 
a  continuing,  constantly  available  focus  of 
diplomatic  activity  is  impaired  when  nations, 
and  partlcularjy  major  powers,  are  excluded. 
Universality  of  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  Is  not  Just  a  high-sounding  ideal  but 
a  practical  necessity  if  the  world  organiza- 
tion Is  to  make  Its  mavinrmm  contribution 
to  world  peace. 

3.)  Opening  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  to  Conununlst  China  has  at  least 
a  chance  of  Inducing  moderation  In  future 
Chinese  foreign  policy.  The  present  Chinese 
leaders.  It  is  true,  would  probably  reject 
oontemptuously  a  two-China  policy  In  the 
United  Nattona,  just  as  they  spumed  the 
United  Statea'  recent  unilateral  offer  to  issue 
visas  to  Chinese  students  and  academicians. 

But  virtually  the  entire  Chinese  Commu- 
nist leadership  u  destined  to  pass  from  the 
scene  In  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
Many  of  the  most  alarming  Chinese  foreign 
policy  doctrines — the  "town  and  country" 
theory  that  the  countryside  of  the  world 
(the  develt^lng  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America)  will  rise  In  people's  wars 
against  the  cities  of  the  world  (North  Amer- 
ica and  Europe) ,  and  the  belief  that  "power 
grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun" — have  their 
roots  In  the  revolutionary  experience  of  the 
present  leadership. 

As  with  the  original  Russian  Oommunlst 
belief  that  the  Russian  revolution  would  be 
followed  by  similar  upheavals  in  the  other 
Industrial  nations,  these  doctrines  may  in 
time  cease  to  have  a  real  Influence  on  Chinese 
poUcy.  If  the  present  Chinese  nilers  are 
international  outlaws  by  the  nature  of  their 
experience,  their  successors  may  well  l>e  out- 
laws only  If  outlawed.  The  attitude  of 
China's  new  leaders,  or  the  outcome  of  coox- 
petitlon  for  leadership  among  rival  vlewr 
points,  Is  twund  to  be  Influenced  by  American 
policy. 

CBimSK  SXTBACKS 

One  aspect  of  Amerlcaa  policy — contain- 
ment ot  China  and  support  for  the  aspira- 
tions of  developing  nations — ^has  helped 
create  reasons  for  new  Chinese  leaders  to 
adopt  lees  aggressive  poUdes.  The  militant 
foreign  policies  of  the  present  leadership 
have  met  worldwide  disaster.  The  pro-Chi- 
nese Indonesian  Oommtmlat  party  has  been 
smashed.  The  Algiers  Conference  In  which 
the  Chinese  placed  high  hopes  collapsed. 
Chinese  Influence  has  been  broken  In  Da- 
homey, the  Central  African  Republic, 
Ghana,  and  Kenya.  Cuba  Is  estranged  and 
India  has  become  more  unified  aa  a  result 
of  Chinese  threats. 

While  frustrating  Chinese  aggressiveness, 
the  United  States  should  see  to  it  that  the 
alternative  <rf  a  peaceful  role  In  the  Inter- 
national order  Is  available  to  China.  Qoe 
Chinese  objective  that  will  siu-ely  remain, 
whatever  the  changes  In  leadership,  will  be 
the  reassertlon  of  the  ancient  prestige  and 
Influence  of  China.  lYeattng  China  as  an 
international  pariah  can  only  force  this  am- 
bition Into  dangerotis  <»imnTi^>]f 

The  px)Ocess  of  re-aaeaaslng  oor  China  pol- 
icy h«ir>t  last  begun.  Inoreaoed  contact  ot 
all  sorts  with  Communist  China — summa- 
rized in  the  watchwords  "containment  but 
not  Isolation"— was  repeatedly  advocated  l>y 
China  experts  In  recent  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee  and  the 
Ho\iae  Subcommittee  on  the  Far  Bast  ana 
the  Paclflc.  Administration  spokesmen  such 
as  Vice  President  Hxticphbxt  and  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  havs  beg\m  describing  Ameri- 
can-China policy  in  language  similar  to  that 


ot  the  China  experts,  vtoe  President  Bnae.- 
FMBXT  spoke  of  "contamment  without  na»>. 
easarUy  laoUtton."  cteoretary  Rnak,  in  taatl. 
mony  to  the  Far  East  SuboomadttSe  of  ths 
House  Foreign  Affalie  Committee  xm  March 
16.  released  AprU  17,  ««td  that  "when  tt  osn 
be  <lone  without  Jeopasdlsfng  other  US.  in- 
terest, we  should  continue  to  enlarge:  the 
poeafbUltles  for  unoOcUl  coataots  between 
Oommunlst  China  and  nnrselTen  uiiuama 
whloh  may  gradually  assist  in  aNartag 
Peking's  picture  of  ths  United  States." 

And  m  fact,  the  United  States  has  made 
a  number  of  small  moves  toward  de-lsoia- 
tlon  of  China  by  offering  to  allow  Americans 
to  travel  to  China  and  to  admit  Ohlneee  to 
the  United  States.  China  has  spumed  theee 
overtures.  "As  for  the  poeslbUlties  of  our 
trade  (wltti  China),"  Assistant  Secretary  o* 
State  fbr  Far  Eastern  Affairs  William 
Bimdy  said,  "every  time  the  subject  is  se- 
riously mentioned  In  this  country.  It  Is  shot 
down  immediately  In  Peking." 

But  if  a  wUllngnees  to  drop  the  old  Isola- 
tion component  of  United  States  policy  to- 
ward Chhia  Is  to  mean  anything,  it  mtist 
Include  opening  the  door  of  the  ITntted  Na- 
Uons to  the  Oommunlst  regime.  Bei«, 
United  Btates  policy-makers  have  not  yet 
budged.  Secretary  Ruak  In  his  March  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  8ub- 
conmilttee  said:  "So  long  as  Peking  foDowa 
its  present  course  It  Is  extremely  dlfBcult  for 
us  to  see  how  It  can  be  held  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  the  charter  formem- 
bemhlp,  and  the  United  States  oppoeee  its 
membership."  Assistant  Secretary  Bundy 
said  during  the  same  heeulngs  that  "We 
would  not  favor  the  admission  of  Peking  un- 
der any  circumstances  foreseeable  at  the 
moment." 

Then,  on  AprU  19.  UN  Ambasaador  Arthur 
Goldberg  told  the  National  Pnas  Olub  that 
the  Uhlted  States  was  prepared  to  accept 
the  seating  ot  Oommunlst  China  In  the  UN 
If  China  first  retracted  its  unacceptable  con- 
ditions and  agreed  "to  be  faithful  to  the 
Charter  which  contemplates  a  renunciation 
of  fbroe  and  a  willingness  to  settle  differences 
by  peaceful  means."  WhUe  editorials  were 
being  prepared  haUlng  this  new  evidence  of 
reasonableness  In  American  policy,  the  "State 
Department  qxtkesman"  hastened  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  explain  to  newsmen  that  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  had  really  "stated  theee 
has  been  no  change  In  United  States  poUey 
with  reapect  to  the  admlasl(m  of  Communist 
Ohln«'to  the  United  Nations  and  that  poUey 
was  set  forth  by  the  Secretary  (Rusk)  In  hU 
statement  to  the  House  Foreign  Affkdrs  Sub- 
oommittee." 

What  are  the  State  Department's  Masoos 
for  Its  stand  against  Mainland  China's  ad- 
mission? It  U  said  that  a  two-Chinas  poUcy 
Is  Impractical  because  neither  China  wU]  ac- 
cept It.  Communist  China  has  set  What  the 
State  Department  rightly  calls  "Impoaslbie 
pre-oondltions"  for  Its  entry  into  the  Umted 
Nations.  China  has  demanded  the  expolhloa 
of  Nationalist  China,  the  complete  reorga- 
nization of  the  UN  including  the  expulsion 
of  "imperialist  puppets,"  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  Resolution  branding  It 
an  ag^TesBor  In  the  Korean  War,  and  the 
coxidemnatlon  of  the  U.S.  as  an  aggressor 
In  tost  conflict. 

One  cannot  be  sure  ttiat  theee  demands 
are  In  fact  pre- conditions  of  Chinese  entry 
into  the  UN.  Just  as  China's  belUooee  lan- 
guage on  other  Issues  has  frequently  accom<^ 
panled  a  more  cautious  policy,  there  may  be 
a  wide  gap  laetween  the  extravagant  language 
used  by  Peking  and  the  action  it  would  ac- 
tually take  If  UN  membership  on  fair  terms 
were  offered  It. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  China  has  made 
fantastic  demands  does  not  compel  the 
United  States  to  cling  to  an  unrealistic  pcA- 
icy,  Let  the  United  States  advanee  a  fair 
and  reasonable  program  for  Mainland  Chlna'tf 
representaUon  in  ths  Uhlted  Nations,  and 
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tlM  bordea.  fl(  njcetlBc  tt.  Ja 
ttlmow.  thm  OnifAa^tM  imn  th» 
9t  BMlatAtBlac  oppoiltlan  to  cfwi  • 
•tato  two  OhlniM  Mlutlaa. 

It  li  MkU  also  ttiat  •  twB»rhtn—  poUoy  to 
trnpraettoBl  Ismmim  If  China  Join*4  tha  UH 
fh*  ObliMM  WMlld.  '••  AMtalaDt  flMNtuy 
Buady  Mtd.  "attimpt  to  put  a  maalMy 
wnoch  Into  arary  ptawaiaWng  affort  aMeh 
may  ba  mate  In  tlia  world."  UudouMatUr. 
Qaaynanlat  Ohlaa  wofokt  ba  a  torbulaat 
marabar  at  tha  Unltad  Katlona.  Juat  aa  It  to 
a  turbiUast  "i— '>^  at  tba  world  oommiuilliy. 
But  Ita  dtofuptlTa  prooUvlttoa  ara  mora  Ukaty 
ta  ba  aMbdiMd  U  it  to  la  tba  Unltad  Nattona. 
Cblaa  woxUd  baaltata  bafora  Incuniag  ttia 
wmtb  of  tba  amaU  oountrlaa  and  tba  daral* 
oping  nattona,  who  plaea  graat  importanoa 
In  tha  Unltad  Natloaa,  by  unramltttng  afforta 
to  aabptaga  tha  orsantaatloa.  Portbar,  aa 
ona  ol  lift  aamlMn  of  tha  Oanaral  Aaaamhty, 
It  mlcht  apaak  loudly,  but  it  would  eaxry  only 
a  amall  monkay  wianch- 

Ootnmuntot  China  aa  a  pannanant  vato- 
wlaldlnc  mambar  of  tha  Sacurlty  Council 
would  poaa  a  mora  aarloua  problam.  If  tha 
Unltad  Statea  faUa  to  taka  InlUattvaa  In  tha 
UM  that  wUl  aUow  tha  Unltad  Stataa  to  ra- 
maln  In  control  of  tha  altuatlon.  and  Oom- 
munlat  China  to  aaatad  undar  a  ona-Chlna 
raaolutlon  In  aplta  of  Amarloa'a  oontlauad 
<4>poattlon,  tha  Peking  regima  will  aaauma 
China'a  Sacurlty  CouncU  aaat.  Had  it  bald 
that  aaat  during  the  Kaahmlr  conflict,  for 
aaan^Ia.  it  oould,  and  no  doubt  would  have 
wreaked  havoc  with  Cbuncil  efforta  to  and 
tha  fl^ttng. 

The  Seourity  Council  Mat  waa  originally 
given  to  China  In  1946  beoaoia  at  Ito  tiEe  and 
potential  Importanoa,  and  Ita  ooatributloa 
to  tha  war  effort.  Natlonaltot  China  on 
T^wan  cannot  now  ba  entltlad  to  the  aaat 
on  thqaa  grounda.  Ooaomuntot  China'a  raecard 
Of  balligwrenoa  to  auch  that  at  thto  time  It 
daaarvea  nothing  more  than  a  Oaneral  Aa- 
aanbly  aaat.  In  a  two-Chlnaa  package,  the 
United  Stataa  could  well  pn^Mae  the  re- 
plaoMoent  of  China  on  the  Sacurlty  Council 
by  tha  other  graat  continental  Aalan  power, 
Xndto.  Katlonaltot  China  might  block  thto 
propoaal  with  lu  veto,  but  at  loaat  tha  Unltad 
Stataa  would  ba  on  record  for  a  aound  ar- 
rangement of  tha  Security  Council. 

If  the  NaUooaltot  government  determined 
to  withdraw  from  tha  UV  in  proteat  agalnat 
an  offer  at  repreaentatlon  on  the  Oanaral  Aa> 
— iiWj  to  Oommunlat  China,  that  would  ba 
legiettabla.  But  it  mii^  alao  ctoar  tha  way 
for  the  eUvatlon  of  Indto  to  tha  vacant  Secu- 
rity Ceunoll  teat.  In  any  caae,  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  Nationaliat  regime  to  to  aaaura 
tba  paopto  of  Taiwan  tha  right  to  aalf-datar- 
Tn"'**'^".  not  to  pretend  that  tha  govom- 
mant  in  Taipei  to  the  govamment  o<  all 


Raally.  U  to  aald  that  China  to  not  legally 
antttlatt  to  mtmberahlp  in  the  UN  since  It 
haa  ahowa  Itaalf  by  word  and  deed  not  to  be 
a  "paaoa-lovlng  atata"  as  required  by  Articto 
4  of  the  Ohactar.  LegaltotlcaUy,  the  argu- 
OMBt  4o«a  not  apply,  stnoa  tha  queation  to 
ona  of  raptaaantatloa  of  aa  axlatlng  oMmbar 
lathar  than  tha  artmlealon  at  a  new  mambar 
under  Artleto  4.  Whan  the  govemmant  of  a 
mnr*n"  steta  changas,  either  ooastltuttenaUy 
or  by  ravolutlaii,  the  aaw  govammant  raiva- 
aanta  tba  atata.  Stoea  both  tha  Conmrantot 
aad  WaMonaltot  goveramaata  hold  parte  at 
tba  tanritory  of  tha  Chlaa  of  1045.  both  aaam 
totally  eatltled  to  rapraaantatlon.  Juat  aa 
■gypt  and  SyrU  esaumart  individual  mam- 
baiahlpa  after  the  breakup  of  the  United 
Arab  Bepubllo. 
*■  Baaliatically,  many  natloaa  belonging  to 
tba  Uir  have  alao  failed  to  be  "peace  tovhig" 
aad  to  aot  la  aocordanoe  with  tha  Charter. 
Aa  a  maaOMr.  Sad  China  would  have  to  ac- 
cept tha  obngaMons  of  tha  Ohartar  to  aattla 
lntaraatlfl«al  dtoputaa  by  paaoaful  BMana. 
Ohlaa.  Uka  aay  other  nation,  would  ba  sub- 
jMt  t^  gmpaaalob  fMm  tba  UN  if  anf oroa- 


OMBl  aotkm  warn  taken  agalnat  It  undv 
Artloto  a.  nana,  far  fNm  rawanUng  Bad 
China  for  ita  mllltanoe,  membership  in  the 
UX  would  provlda  aa  iatemational  frame- 
work now  lacking  for  widening  raqxmaibUity 
oiabar  part. 

Z  believe  Amaririans  are  reedy  for  a  new 
China  policy  in  the  UM.  What  has  been  re- 
m«>VfKi»  About  my  poaltlon  as  an  apnx  advo- 
cate In  the  Houee  of  Bepreaentativea  of  a 
two-Ohlnaa  policy  to  not  how  many  but  how 
titm  thundarbolta  of  protest  have  oraabad 
around  my  head.  ThM  recent  OaIIiq>  Poll 
oonflrmad  a  change  in  public  attitude  by 
■hoirtng  the  hi^eat  degree  of  support  ever— 
25  percent— for  see  ting  Communist  China  in 
the  UN.  More  Important,  it  showed  that  a 
majority  (M  percent)  would  favor  thto  policy 
if  It  would  lead  to  improvad  relationa  be- 
tween tba  United  Stataa  and  China. 

If  the  Admlntotratioa  baliavee  that  laola- 
tlon  of  Mainland  China  to  staiUe,  and  that 
inereaaed  contacta  can  in  time  Improve  rela- 
tiona, let  it  translate  that  belief  into  dianged 
policy  in  the  United  Natlona  thto  September. 
If  China  to  to  be  laototed  from  the  arorld,  let 
It  be  China,  not  the  United  Statee,  who  doee 
the  laolating. 


ALUANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  TAX 
REFORMS  SHOW  RESULTS 

Un.  MINK.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  uk 
unatilmoiis  oonaent  that  the  gentlenutn 
from  Florida  [Mr.  PsppcrI  may  extend 
his  remarka  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoid 
and  Indude  extraneous  matter. 

The  £&PEAB3ER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Latin 
American  tax  reforms.  Initiated  imder 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  have  begun  to 
show  very  tangible  results  by  bringing  a 
new  prosperity  to  Latin  nations,  helping 
to  curb  Inflation  which  plagues  so  many 
of  these  republics,  and  making  It  possi- 
ble for  Latin  goTemments  to  increase 
their  level  of  Investment  in  their  own 
social  and  economic  development. 

The  UJS.  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
which  has  supplied  most  of  the  alliance 
technical  assistance  to  Improve  tax  col- 
lections and  systems  in  Latin  America, 
has  19  teams  throughout  the  alliance 
nations.  The  IRS  estimates  that  to  show 
results  tax  reforms  and  new  tax  tech- 
niques will  take  a  nianber  of  years.  But 
the  first  statistics  are  in.  showing  that 
eiiAit  nations'  tax  revenues  went  up  by 
one-third  to  two-fifths  in  2  years. 
Chile's  tax  revenues  rose  from  13  J  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  to 
16.6  percent  of  ONP  in  1965. 

It  is  an  equally  optimistie  report  for 
the  future  that  UJB.-sponsored  tax  re- 
forms in  Latin  America  will  mean  more 
resources  and  a  better  opportunity  for 
these  nations  to  take  Inltlatlye  in  help- 
ing themselres  in  th^  economic  develop- 
msnt 

The  f oUowlng  arttde  from  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  outlines  these  encouraging 
trends  of  our  foreign  aid  efforts  south 
of  the  border: 

SavaxTTTas  mca  Utwaid:  Latimb'  Tax  Rs- 
roaica  Baenr  To  0*r  Rann.Ts 
WaaHmgroi*.  AprU  21. — At  tha  aama  time 
that  enarlng  population  growth  to  putting 
nkore  heat  m  Tiattn  Amaitcaa  M""^i>nviwtv. 
tax  reforma  Initiated  In  Latin  republlca  un- 
dar tha  Alllanoe  for  Progreas  are  beginning  to 
provide  significantly  greater  revenuaa  to  meet 


tha  added  aodal  straina.  It  to  only  now  ttat 
tax  reformers  are  able  to  cite  tangibto  nsolk 
where  it  oounte — ^In  terms  of  increased  te 
revenues.  And  the  galas  to  date,  meesunt 
in  constant  doUan  or  in  the  tax  take  pw- 
centage  of  groas  national  produot  of  the  no- 
oua  countries,  are  in  moat  eases  stui  tMUtj 
modest. 

TAX  ooacToaa  sircooiAoao 

But  thto  week,  as  the  national  tax  diite> 
tora-genaral  from  IS  Alliance  countrlss  sad 
Canada  meet  here  to  take  stock  of  how  ttr 
they  have  come  from  unpromising  bsfia. 
nlnga  in  ISSl.  they  axe  encouraged. 

"Tangibto  indicatlona  of  progreas  ahouU 
be  multipUed  many  tlmee  over  by  the  ead  of 
19Se,"  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service  pn- 
dlcta.  The  IBS  haa  been  cloeely  involTed  to 
tha  drive  to  improve  Latin  tax  systems. 

Two  objeetivea  are  furthered  by  thto  png-^ 


On  tha  ona  hand,  it  will  help  to  curb  tht 
perennial  Latin  curae  of  inflation.  Serwi 
price  Inflation  has  flourished  among  the  r*. 
publlce  becaiise  their  govemmento  mn 
forced  by  social  unrest  into  well  an  speodliig 
which  had  to  ba  financed.  In  the  abaenoa  g( 
adequate  tax  revenuee.  by  printing  prai 
money  from  the  central  banks. 

Secondly,  apart  from  being  better  able  to 
fund  the  subsidies  and  other  emergency  pti. 
Itotlves  which  In  the  past  have  been  the  prtct 
of  avoiding  revolutions,  the  govemmento  an 
beginning  to  find  enough  extra  In  their  tu 
harveete  to  increase  the  level  of  public  capi- 
tal Inveetment  for  economic  and  social  pur- 
poses.  Thto  will  help  cope  with  ever  laifet 
and  younger  populations. 

American  busineee  stake  in  theee  gains  li  a 
better  chance  to  avdd  exproprUtlon  or  n&> 
profltable  operating  conditlona  4>elng  fbiitaf 
upon  Ito  Latin  American  unlU  by  local  poli- 
ticians, plus  fewer  profit  complicatl<«s  i 
Ing  from  Inflation  of  Latin  ctirrenclea. 

The  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  whleti 
since  1063  has  provided  the  technical  siilst- 
ance  needed  to  Improve  revenue  coUectlooa 
in  Latin  America,  to  now  offering  statistics  oa 
revenue  gains  for  several  of  the  countzias  It 
haa  assisted  to  date. 

OuatemaU,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Mloa- 
ragua.  Panama,  Paraguay,  Bcuador,  and  Pwa 
are  cited  aa  casee  where  tax  revenue  galOi 
(deq;>tte  iisually  stabto  prlcee)  went  «p 
steeply  between  1803  and  1966.  The  flgvm 
given  out  by  the  IRS  show  tax  gains  of  ana- 
third  to  two-flf  ths  in  the  two-year  span. 

WhUe  the  IRS  has  10  teams  of  tax  expaiti 
helping  improve  tax  technlquea  throu^MKit 
Latin  America,  they  are  retotlvely  new  la 
most  placee,  averaging  18  months  od  tba 
scene.  The  IRS  eetlmatee  that  to  do  any 
good,  they  will  have  to  remain  variously  fnm 
two  years  to  six  years. 

A  more  important  caae  to  watch  la  cos  tf 
Latin  Ameriea's  big  four.  ChUe.  Chile  «•• 
the  flrst  to  get  IRS  assistance  in  1943  aad 
to  the  furthest  advanced  in  Improvlnc  Ita 
tax  admlntotratioa. 

Inflation  haa  been  aevare  in  ChUe.  Be** 
ever,  tax  lavaaviaa  roaa  from  US  per  aant  <f 
OMP  to  16J  per  cent  in  lOeS,  a  fairly  leUsM* 
guide  that  tha  tax  coUector  to  beginiiliif  *• 
function  batter. 

Tha  aarrioe'B  optimism  to  canttoorty 
aohoad  by  tax  spedaltoto  of  IntemattoaH 
organlaatlona  located  here  who  have  aj* 
been  watching  tha  lmi>rovement  In  laHa 
Amerloa  over  tha  paat  few  years. 
leei  BDrcRMABX  Tsaa 

Theae  sourcee  use  1981  as  a  benchag^ 
year  as  it  was  not  untU  the  Punto  del  ■» 
conference  in  ttiat  year  setting  up  th«  AM* 
ance  that  tax  reform  became  a  commltaBaw 
among  govemmento  of  the  area.  ^^ 

Tar  the  whoto  19  ivpubllcs,  they  P"*"*" 
out,  tax  revenuee  In  1961  were  12.4  per  oiot « 
gross  national  product,  m  1964.  the  ■•<' 
of  (iltP  going  Into  taxaa  waa  up  to  »* 
percent. 
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Buludlng  BraiU,  tha  Latin  i  J  oeilcan  giant 
^fiXtx  a  federal  system  of  goiimmant  that 
laves  the  central  govemmeai  largely  de- 
pendent on  excise  revenue,  the  4hare  of  Latin 
tax  revenues  coming  from  ina|oma  tax  has 
looe  up  from  36.75  per  cent  ii .  1961  to  40.19 
par  cent  In  1964. 

Tbls  to  regarded  aa  another  a  ij  ;n  that  Latin 
American  tax  collection  machlcery  to  begin- 
ning to  work  better  and  get  a  I  <  tter  reaponae 
from  tAxpayera.  1 1 

If  the  improvement  continues,  Latin  Amer- 
ica may  break  the  vicious  circle  In  which 
aoclAl  unreet  forces  the  goveiiiment  to  in- 
craaae  the  tax  bite  on  foreignlflrms  within 
tbelr  boundaries,  in  turn  leading  companlea 
to  get  out  and  thereby  reduclna  the  tax  taka 
and  renewing  the  clrcto. 
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CAPE  COD  NATIONAL  I^EASHORE 
DEDICATION 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Spe^r,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tha  gentlonan 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  £<^land]  may 
extend  his  remaiiu  at  this  oolnt  in  the 
BscoRD  and  Include  extran^us  matter. 


objection 
»man  fmn 


ir,  ceremo- 
Idabllshment 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  th 
to  the  request  of  the  gentli 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Spe 
nles  marking  the  formal  _,,-„..»»..^„.v 
of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  will  be 
held  on  Memorial  Day,  Mimday.  May 
30,  beginning  at  2  pjn.  at  thi  Salt  Pond 
Visitor  Center.  Eastham,  Mfiss.  Thus, 
with  these  ceremonies  wlUi  mai^  the 
aiming  to  fruition  of  the!  hopes  and 
dreams  of  many  of  the  Mbissachusetts 
Members  of  Congress.  InclucJtig  our  late 
beloved  President  John  Pltzterald  Ken- 
nedy, who  sponsored  ttie  authorization 
bills  several  years  ago.Preident  Ken- 
nedy was  then  serving  as  tlw  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.       { 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the  dittlnct  honor 
of  Joining  with  my  coUeagu^I  Congress- 
man Thoicas  p.  OTIxill,  of  [Cambridge, 
Mass.,  In  filing  the  first  bills  to  authorize 
the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Park 
«i  May  12,  1958.  My  bill  thjat  year  was 
HA.  12449.  I  said  in  a  floorispeech  that 
day  that:  M 

The  vanishing   shoreline   of  I  ;our   Nation 
oucht  to  be  of  conalderabto 
Ptople  of  the  United  Statee. 
It  Is  not.    Concern  to  shown  _ 
paratlvely  limited  few  and  thto 
■t  Is  reflected  In  the  Indtopu 
one  of  our  greatest  recreation 
■ashore—  is  rapidly  disappei 
w  UM,    Time  to  reverse  this 
a  itUl  available  but  It  grows  _ 
•ch  passing  year  the  only  opi. 
«o  anything  about  the  matter 
Oainlahlng 


to  th» 
irortunately, 
by  a  com- 
~ :  of  inter- 
fact  that 
ourcee — the 
:from  pub- 
Jng  trend 
and  with 
Itlea  to 
speedily 


>fr.  Speaker,  I  also  potatedl  jnit  in  that 
•«ch  that—  • 

The  great  outer  beach  area  ^4  Cape  Cod 

tt.^*r,U  J^o     ^°^    '**•*'    °'    »11  ^«    »POt«    »n 

tol^^.®****'  ^  ••t'bltoh  sa  outotand- 
ai  recreauonal  faculty.  Thei»|i  no  longer 
«V  comparable  region  in  New  itiigland  What 
■more  dealraWe  for  extenaive  4aaahore  rec- 
?«on     Congreasman   CNBxxIknd   I   feel 

SI  fl^  '**'"°°  *"  ^*P«  C«»  ?f«»  one  Of 
«•  nneat  opportunities  avaUabtolto  preserve 

«  toSS^'*'  *  magnificent  pM^gitnmd  for 

The  Cape  Cod  National  Sea^ore  Park 
■,»o^«  reaUty.  President  JKennedy. 
*"  oosponsored  the  leglslatlc^  in  Con- 


gress with  Senator  Lavcaan  Salzom- 
STALL  and  Congressmen  Haszmos  Kkith, 
who  represents  the  Cape  Cod  area,  Sil- 
vio CoNTB,  Thcoias  P.  O'Neill,  and  my- 
self, signed  the  bill  establishing  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore  into  law  on  Au- 
gust 7,  1961.  The  park  Is  serving  more 
than  2  million  persons,  and  Is  one  of  the 
Nation's  great  natural  resources.  I  have 
permission  to  have  Included  with  my  n- 
marks  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoko.  an 
editorial  taken  frcun  the  Springfield 
Sunday  Republican  on  May  15, 1966,  en- 
titled "The  National  Seashore": 
Tax  National  SxASHoas 
For  aeveral  srmuners,  during  its  develop- 
ment, the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  has 
been  open  to  the  public,  and  several  million 
visitors  have  been  there.  Now  the  time  has 
come  for  Its  formal  establishment,  which  to 
to  take  place  at  Eastham  on  Memorial  Day. 
with  the  federal  government  officially  taking 
poasesslon  In  the  presence  of  state  and  na- 
tional notablee. 

Cape  Cod  has  countlees  aspecta.  There  to 
noise  and  excitement,  but  there  Is  alao  peace 
and  quiet.  There  to  activity  ashore  and  on 
the  water.  There  are  crowded  roads  and 
beaches,  busy  shopping  centers,  popular  the- 
aters and  eating  placee,  and  there  are  seclud- 
ed haunto  that  few  strangers  ever  find.  Old 
and  new  meet  on  Cape  Cod,  from  stately 
churches  and  weathered  cottages  to  fiaahy 
moteto  and  the  most  modem  homes. 

But  the  National  Seashore  to  the  natxtral 
Cape  Cod,  the  outer  side  of  the  lower  cape, 
where  the  Atlantic  siut  pounds  and  the  taaX 
wind  blows  and  the  struggle  between  sea  and 
land  goes  on  forever.  There  are  miles  of 
white  dunes  and  high  headlamto,  and  aheer 
bluffs  tcx-n  by  winter  storms,  and  offshore  to 
the  south  are  shoato  and  sandbars  that  mem- 
ace  navigation.  For  centuries  ships  have 
been  wrecked  and  mariners  lost  along  thto 
expoeed  coast. 

Oeologtote  regard  the  outer  cape  as  a  rare 
example  of  glacial  depoelto  and  the  violent 
action  of  sea  on  land,  accounting  for  the  wide 
variety  of  landacapea.  As  Henry  Thoreau 
noted  when  he  first  went  there  In  1849,  the 
effecte  of  ocean  and  weather  are  constantly 
changing  ite  outline  and  formation.  The 
narrow  strip  that  to  the  National  Seaahore 
extends  some  40  miles  between  Chatham  and 
Provincetown,  and  varlea  in  vridth  from  leas 
than  one  mlto  to  nearly  five. 

Bealdea  ite  beaohea,  thto  piibUo  tract  In- 
cludee  woodlands,  freah-water  ponds,  moors 
and  marshes,  all  abounding  in  wildlife. 
There  are  traito  for  walking,  bicycling  and 
horseback  riding,  with  guldea  and  rangera, 
shelters  and  Information  oentara.  Also  there 
are  vantage  pomte  overlooking  the  aea  where 
one  can  rest  and  watch  the  waves  or  follow 
a  dtotant  sail,  breathe  the  salt  air  and  soak 
up  sunshine,  envying  the  buoyant  aea  birds 
as  they  ride  the  wind  and  find  their  food. 

Cape  Cod  to  one  of  five  national  seashorea 
now  administered  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, which  was  created  in  August,  191S,  and 
thus  to  in  ito  60th  year.  Tha  work  of  im- 
proving and  expanding  the  vaat  park  system 
and  of  conserving  tha  nation's  natural  beau- 
ties and  reaourcea  to  ever  growing.  May  30 
tradltlonaUy  marks  tha  beginning  of  tha 
New  England  summer  season,  and  it  to  only 
a  day  after  the  birthday  of  the  tote  President 
Kennedy,  who  in  IMl  signed  the  act  author- 
izing the  new  recreational  domain  on  Cmm 
Cod.  ^^ 
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THE  EASTER  MONDAY  PARADE 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pooaktt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  tai  the 
RxcoRo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


■me  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objactloa 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  txaax 
HawaUr 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
the  good  fortune,  last  month  to  attend 
the  SOth  annlvenuuT  of  the  Easter  up- 
rising in  Ireland,  the  celebration  of 
which  was  truljr  InsiJiring.  Since  re- 
turning I  ran  acroas  an  article  describ- 
ing the  Easter  Mtmday  parade  hi  soeh 
warm  and  vivid  language  that  it  literally 
brought  me  bade  to  the  scene  of  the 
event. 

This  article  was  written  by  Bemardtaie 
Truden,  associate  editor  of  This  Week  in 
PuWlc  Health.  liOss  Truden.  a  graduate 
of  Raddiire  College,  has  long  been  con- 
nected with  health  activities  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  and  has  been  particu- 
larly active  hi  Irteh-Amerlcan  affairs. 
In  both  fields  she  has  earned  consider- 
able respect  and  acclaim  through  her 
gifted  ability  to  write  cogently  and  with 
heart.  In  addition  to  her  present  ca- 
pacity as-  associate  editor  of  This  Wedc 
in  PubUc  Health  she  writes  a  weekly 
column  on  Ireland  In  the  Boston  Qlobe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  Include  the  article  by  llOaB 
Truden  on  the  Easter  Monday  parade. 
TRX  Kastb  MomAT  Pasaob 
(By  BamanHna  Ttudan) 

In  the  heel  of  tha  hunt,  there  were  14  of 
us— in  it! 

It  was  a  gift  of  a  day.  mild  and  aunny  a 
day  to  put  hope  in  men's  hearte  Just  aa  that 
long  ago  Baster  Monday  put  hope  in  tha 
hearte  of  all  Irish  men.      "^  "^         •"" 

We  aaaembled  at  St.  Stephen's  Green  at 
10:16  in  the  morning,  the  Green  where 
Oountees  Marklevlcz  and  her  companiona 
took  up  their  positions  opposite  the  Hotel 
Shelboume.  except  that  today  the  Shel- 
boma  flew  tha  green,  white  and  orange  tri- 
color instead  a  the  TThion  Jack. 

Wa  had  our  lovely  green  banner  with  the 
white  lettering,  Bre  Society  of  Boston,  (it 
had  bean  banging  for  two  alghte  from  my 
draperies  at  the  Orasham  to  ahaka  out  tha 
wrtnUea.)  The  two  six-footers,  Piaaidant 
Oeorge  Ryan  and  myself,  drew  the  honor  of 
carrying  it.  Behind  ua  were  Blahop  Jara- 
miah  Minlhan  (would  he  ride  in  a  oar  whan 
he  oouM  march  with  hto  feUow  Bi«  Soeiaty 
members?) ,  Vlca-praaident  Bugene  «>«— ^f|n. 
^at  prerid«te  Joeeph  Gannon  and  Lanahan 
OTtonnall.  Wt.  John  ntagarald,  Mkgr.  John 
Hhmay,  Noxah  Downey,  Margarat  an— H^m. 
Aaaa  Flnacrty,  MSura  MOOarthy,  Honuduay 
Mahoney,  Sean  Hugbea,  Jamea  McCarthy. 

If  you've  never  paraded  to  the  aklrl  of  bag- 
Iripea,  you've  never  paraded  at  all.  A  fife  and 
drum  oorpa  tent  hi  it.  Down  Dawson  St. 
we  want,  paat  the  Manaion  House,  where  tha 
IXKd  Mayor  of  Dublin  gave  us  a  aalute  paat 
t^  Boyal  Hibamlan  Hotel,  wh««  fogitoto 
visitors  gaped,  sharp  left  Into  Maasau  Straat» 
paat  TWnlty  College.  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Tom 
Moore,  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  all  their  stona 
and  bronaa  impervious  to  our  martial  gait. 
Waatmorelaad  Street  next,  a  short  stratoh, 
God  be  thanked,  then  OXJonnrtl  Bridge, 
where  we  marked  time  for  the  final  onsUustat 
on  COonaM  Street.  Bannan  of  gnMm. 
white  aad  orange  fluttered  from  every  poa- 
slbto  eomice.  Huge  poto  of  spring  flowats 
brightened  every  traflto  Island,  even  the  place 
on  Oie  bridge  where  "The  Thing"  used  to  be. 
We  gave  a  sharp  eyea  right  to  O'OOnnaU 
and  hto  four  wary  angeto,  another  to  Omt- 
tan.  A  fleeting  (not  a  pun)  though,  what 
a  pity  Admiral  Horatio  Hatoon'S  graven  Image 
waa  no  longer  here  to  see  thto  sight.  Alt- 
other  thought,  how  oonvanlaat  ha  waa  gona 
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for  ovar  the  baae  of  Ihe  twa  wai',  Uaal  dte, 
a  pUtf onn  (or  tlu  TV  cmnurt*. 

Itien  the  Oeneral  Poet  Ofllce.  Orer  It  flew 
the  aame  fla(  that  flaw  there  on  Xaater  Mon- 
day 1M6,  retunwd  last  weak  fton  the  Brtttah 
War  Muaeum,  dark  green,  with  gold  Oaelto 
letters  reading  "Irlah  RepubUe." 

On  the  platform  In  front  of  the  eratwhlle 
headquartere  of  the  Infant  Irtab  Republic 
are  Praeldent  Bamon  deVUera  and  900  of 
hia  fdlow  veterana  at  1918.  Thaj  haTe  come 
from  aU  plaeea  and  from  all  waUu  of  life, 
thoae  who  were  humble  then  and  atUl  are. 
thoee  who  have  rlaen  to  grander  thlnga.  BOO 
from  the  Dublin  garrlaona,  160  from  Oalway, 
80  from  Wexford,  80  from  oreraeaa,  7B  firom 
other  parte  of  Ireland. 

This  la  why  we  are  h«re,  to  aay.  hy  mareh- 
lag  by  them,  "Thank  yon  for  what  you  dldi 
We  were  bom  free  but  It  la  beoauae  at  you 
that  ao,  too.  la  the  land  of  our  forefathers  I" 

I  think  of  myself  aa  placid  but  my  left 
hand,  that  holds  my  aide  of  the  banner,  la 
trembling  and  my  eyee  are  aa  moist  aa  a  soft 
irlahday. 

We  take  our  placee  In  the  maaa  that  forma 
from  the  Pamell  monument  all  the  way  down 
to  the  Llfley.  The  tnunpaten  of  the  Army 
Band  aound  the  Prayer  Call,  grave  and  sweat. 
A  stirring  voice.  Invisible  from  our  position, 
read  the  Proclamation  of  tixe  Irish  Bepxibllo 
*Tn  the  name  of  the  dead  generations  ....** 
The  band  sounds  the  "Sunrise**  can.  A  31- 
gun  aaltile,  fired  from  six  !iS-pounders  in  the 
grounds  of  TMnlty,  revaitoaratas  tUl  it  seems 
the  walla  along  0*OonnaU  St.  will  fan  again. 
A  flight  of  Vampire  ]eta  from  the  IMah  Air 
^Dorpa  flies  only  a  thoxisand  feet  overhead. 
Then  army  units  file  by,  having  converged 
from  the  centera  associated  with  the  Rising, 
from  the  Four  Courts,  the  liendldty  insti- 
tute, Jameson's.  Cliuzeh  Street,  Jacob's  Fso- 
tocy,  Earlsfort  Terrace,  Ddphln'a  Bam. 
When  the  last  one  haa  paaaed,  the  President's 
Ouard  of  Honor  preeents  arms  and  the  Army 
Band  plays  the  Soldlar'a  Song,  the  national 
anthem  of  Ireland. 

Ttala  It  la.     It's  over.     What  do  you  do 
with  a  week  that  begins  with  a  climax  llks 
that?   Well,  of  course,  you  look  for  the  light 
,  touch.    How  about  thlsT 

In  the  six  counties  of  Ireland  that  aren't 
free.  Armagh.  Antrim,  Dcrry,  Down,  Fer- 
"'»"*g»«  and  Tyrone,  security  guaida  have 
been  doubled  and  all  aorta  of  Qieaial  precau- 
tion takan.  At  the  Fermanagh -Monagban 
border,  two  armored  unite  of  the  S8th  m- 
tMatrj  Brigade.  Queen's  Dragoon  Guards, 
have  been  patrolling.  Poor  lads  .they're  only 
doing  a  Job  and  apparently  no  one  haa  taken 
the  trouble,  for  a  hard  Job  would  be,  to 
explain  that  wee  UttI*  Irelaad  to  divided  Into 
even  smaUar  parts.  Nor  has  anyoae.  obvloaa- 
ly,  told  them  about  "approved**  roads,  roads 
on  whloh  you  are  allowed  to  crass  ths  "Bor- 
der." So.  no  Paul  Bevere  to  qftread  the  alarm, 
the  honest  oltlaens  of  donee.  County  llbna- 
ghan.  looked  up  last  sight  to  see,  for  the 
first  tins  In  iS  years.  British  troops  driving 
ilown  thalr  main  atreet.  Fortunately  eome- 
one  woke  up  and.  aa  fast  as  they  had  entered, 
the  amiored  vdildea  turned  round  and 
drove  aw*y  again. 


THS  HEROIC  DEEDS  OP  MRS.  BAR- 
BARA MASON.  OF  W00M80CKBT. 
RX 


MtB.    ICNK.     Mr.    SpMker,    I   aak 

unanlmoiu  oonaent  that  the  gentleman 
tnm  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Onxanil 
nay  extend  hU  ranarki  at  this  point 
Ipi  the  Rscoito  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.  

llie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gantlewoman  from 
Bawallt 

That  was  no  ohjeetloa. 


ICr.  ST  CnSRMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  we  allow  heroic  deeds  to  pass  with- 
out rendering  the  recognition  and  honor 
due  to  them.  This  is  truly  a  pity  for  by 
doing  so  we  fall  both  the  person  to  whom 
the  honor  is  due  and  ourselves  who  can 
gain  the  light  of  courage  shown  to  us 
by  those  who  truly  walked  the  path  of 
unselfishness  and  honor. 

Ih  the  case  of  Mrs.  Burbara  Mason  of 
WoQQSocket,  RJ.,  the  honor  due  to  her 
must,  unfortunately,  be  rendered  post- 
humously. But  the  extraordinary  deeds 
of  this  devoted  mother  of  five  children 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  the 
attention  due  to  them.  Therefore,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  call  their  attention  to  this 
most  heroic  and  unselfish  woman  who  in 
a  few  moments  transformed  a  very  ordi- 
nary and  unnoticed  life  to  a  most  ex- 
traordinary and  exemplary  one.  Unfor- 
tunately, she  achieved  this  through 
death.  She  gave  her  life  that  one  of  her 
children  might  live.  She  gave  everything 
she  had — she  gave  her  own  existence — 
and  this  must  not  go  imnoticed  by  i>eople 
seemingly  too  wrapped  up  in  themselves 
to  even  afford  a  glimpee  at  cm  example  of 
true  heroism  and  unselfishness. 

Mrs.  Mason  was  only  24  years  old  at 
the  time  of  her  death  on  May  4.  1966. 
But  she  had  accomplished  much  in  this 
brief  time.  However,  to  recognize  this 
our  values  must  be  attuned  to  that  which 
colters  about  unselfishness.  Materially, 
she  had  little.  But  she  had  five  children 
and  expected  another  and  herein  lies  the 
real  meaning  of  her  life  as  she  viewed  it. 
Eter  family  was  the  alpha  and  the  omega 
of  her  earthly  life.  She  never  looked 
beyond  her  family.  This  is  what  she 
worked  and  lived  for.  And  she  worked 
hard,  S^  days  a  week  as  a  presser  in  a 
clothing  factory  in  addition  to  her  multi- 
tude of  household  chores.  But  she  did 
not  complain  and  this  was  one  of  the 
things  that  impressed  her  coworkers  who 
were  well  aware  of  her  struggle  to  make 
ends  meet.  What  also  greatly  impressed 
her  coworkers  was  the  fact  that  she  lived 
for  her  children. 

The  unselfish  concern  for  and  deep  de- 
votion to  her  family  kept  Mrs.  Mason 
working  wdless  hours  without  complaint. 
It  also  drove  her  to  giiide  seven  children 
to  safety — four  of  her  own  and  three  of 
her  neighbors — when  the  tenement  in 
which  she  lived  caught  on  fire  on  May  4. 
This  unconcern  for  herself  and  deep  con- 
cern for  her  childrm  also  was  strong 
enough  to  drive  her  to  reenter  the  flaming 
tenement  house  to  save  her  youngest 
daughter,  20-month-old  Karen. 

Disregarding  the  warnings  of  bystand- 
ers, she  raced  through  the  burning  halls 
to  her  daughter's  bedroom  on  the  third 
floor.  Once  there  she  was  trapped  by 
flames.  She  then  went  to  the  window 
and  aftor  gahiing  the  attention  of  thoee 
below,  drtmped  her  baby  into  the  walttaig 
arms  of  Mr.  Raymond  Fontaine,  an  off- 
duty  flronan  and  hero  In  his  own  right. 
Overcome  hy  smcdce.  Mrs.  Mason  then 
slumi>ed  over  the  window  slll  and  plunged 
^ree  floors  to  the  pavement.  She  died 
a  half  hour  later  at  Woonaoeket  Hospital. 

Ml*.  Bpeaker,  I  hope  that  the  memory 
of  her  herote  deed  will  not  die— that  it 
wm  serve  to  guide  us  along  the  path  of 


unselfishness  and  counje.  And  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  have  risen  to  tell  yoi 
of  her  heroic  deeds. 


SE8QUICENTENNIAL  OP  BROOKLYN 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  aa^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mxn.Txi]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rrokd  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecttoD 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ban 
today  introduced  a  resolution  recognii- 
Ing  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Brooldyn  Sunday  School 
Union. 

For  many  years  the  Brooklyn  Sunday 
School  Union  has  celebrated  their  an- 
niversary with  a  parade  of  the  Sunday 
school  children  through  Brocddyn.  TUt 
year  the  parade  will  take  place  on  Thun- 
day,  June  9, 1966. 

The  Brooklyn  Sunday  School  Union 
is  made  up  of  all  the  Protestant  sects  of 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  and  every  Prot- 
estant church  sends  a  fine  conthigent  of 
their  Sunday  school  children,  teachers, 
and  ministers  to  participate. 

The  union  contributes  to  the  spiritual 
welfare,  religious  education,  and  moral 
training  of  the  youth  of  our  community 
and  Bnx^yn  takes  pride  in  the  faet 
that  this  is  the  oldest  Sunday  school 
union  in  the  entire  United  States. 

I  hope  that  this  body  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  act  on  this  resolution  in 
the  very  near  future  and  thus  give  puUle 
recognition  of  the  service  to  the  youth 
of  our  area  so  generously  and  unselflsUy 
given  through  the  past  century  and  a 
half  by  the  Brooklyn  Sunday  School 
Union. 
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BROOKLYN'S  CHURCH  OP  SS.  SIMON 
AND  JUDE— A  FINE  DISPLAY  09 
ECUMENISM  > 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  tMr.  Multsr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tbe 
RxcoHD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

Ttntn  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Bfr.  Speaker,  on  April 
20, 1966,  Rev.  Stephen  F.  McOrall,  paitor 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  SS. 
Simon  and  Jude,  in  Brooklyn,  presided 
at  a  breakfast  in  the  rectory  of  his  chareh 
in  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent 

At  the  breakfast  Father  McOraU  an- 
nounced that  the  bell  tower  of  the  new 
church  he  is  causing  to  be  erected  wiH 
be  dedicated  to  the  Jewl^  coDununity 
of  Brooklyn. 

Father  McGrail  noted  that  Brooklyn, 
with  960,000  people  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
contains  the  largest  Jewish  community 
in  America  and  that  they  have  been  liv- 
ing side  by  side  with  their  Chrlstiaa 
neighbors  in  peace  and  harmony  U/c 
many  years. 


Be  made  a  plea  for  a  ui^n  of  all  re- 
ligions to  combat  bigotry.  '  t  am  pleased 
to  quote  some  of  his  roxiii'ks  on  that 
occasion:  '; 

We  must  all  become  mere  d^Iy  involved 
In  the  moral  weU-belng  of  our  commxinlty. 
We  live  In  a  pluralistic  soclen  that  has  de- 
rdoped  out  of  the  special  eoi  itrtbotions  and 
mgh  moral  and  religious  tciichlngs  of  all 
fslttas.  Ihls  Is  the  spirit  tpiat  has  made 
America  great  and  strong  and  that  has  helped 
ui  to  interpret  the  basic  vaiua  of  Constltu- 
ttooal  Democracy  to  the  worldi  j 

Tbe  Jewlah  faith  has  made  I  a  own  dlstlnc- 
ttve  contribution  to  our  Anvican  way  of 
Ufe.  Jewlah  leaders  have  malk  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  fields  of  i  oUglon,  educa- 
tion, law,  medicine,  social  well  ore,  art,  music, 
science,  space  research  and  every  field  of 
human  welfare  and  good  dtla  uishlp. 

We  must  work  together  tc  destroy  antl- 
samltlsm.  In  ao  many  instaiices  thoee  who 
gall  themselves  Christians  and  Catholics  have 
been  responsible  for  thoughtI(  as,  f oOUsh,  Hi- 
tampered  remarks.  Aa  we  Avi  4op  a  deep  re- 
tpKi  and  reverence  for  each  dther's  beliefs, 
«e  sre  amaaed  to  realise  how  i|iuch  we  Jews 
sod  Christians  have  In  oommo  il 

In  tbe  light  of  the  great  « atrlbutlons  of 
our  Jewish  brethren,  it  is  onl;  rj  natxiral  that, 
as  the  people  of  this  parish  of  Bts.  Simon  and 
Jnde  prepare  to  construct  a  new  Cbtuch  to 
(he  honor  and  glory  of  Ood,  they  would  want 
to  set  aside  a  "Memorial  Plaque"  as  a  tribute 
of  their  Jewish  brethren. 

Certainly  we  CathoUcs  have  ] 
aiany  periods  of  persecutlon- 
pbyslcal  suffering.  We  feel 
Jewish  brethren  who  suffer  ft 
SDd  convictions  In  so  many  sections  of  the 
world — especially  from  communists  and  god- 
less dictators.  We  feel  great  sympathy  for 
our  Jewish  brethren  who  an  ]s\ifferlng  for 
tbelr  faith  and  culture  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  would  like  to  set  aside  jtjle  campanile 
of  our  new  church  as  our  tribute  to  the 
straggles,  dreama  and  Ideals  df  our  Jewish 
brethren.  As  the  bells  of  our  new  Chxirch 
ring  out  in  the  community,  they  should  draw 
OS  closer  together  in  love  for]  |Ood  and  our 
Mlow  man. 


through 

mental  and 

ly  for  our 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  aiiirch  of  SS. 
Simon  and  Jude  rising  at  A  venue  T  and 
Van  Sicklen  Street  in  the  Oi  '^vesend  sec- 
tion of  Brooklyn  will  be  a  tteautlful  re- 
minder of  the  ecumenical  inirit  engen- 
dered by  the  recently  concltuled  Vatican 
Oouncil.  Father  McOrall'  merits  the 
rapect  and  admiration  of  all  the  people 
of  Brooklyn  for  his  fine  recognition  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the 
fktherhood  of  Ood. 


lood 


ANTHONY  A.  ItaOlCCI 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Spe^er,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tfad  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RoDi^jol  may  ex- 


lint  in  the 
)us  matter, 
objection 
'Oman  from 


tend  his  remarks  at  this 
HscoRD  and  include 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the 
to  the  request  of  the  gentle 
HawaU? 

There  was  no  objection.     I 

m.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaier,  on  Fri 
day  last  the  United  States  1(  tit  a  devoted 
public  servant.  Anthony  ^.  Mlcocci, 
•taff  adviser  to  the  Cuban  hefugee  pro- 
«rwn.  Department  of  Healthj  Education, 
•wi  Welfare,  died  after  a  heart  attack 
vhUe  attending  the  40th  rddnion  of  his 
w»s8  at  the  University  of  RJnnsylvanla. 

Tony  was  bom  hi  Rom^Tltaly,  and 
•ae  to  the  United  States  When  he  was 
•  years  of  age.    He  spent  the  early  years 


of  his  Ufe  in  Chester,  Pa.,  and  received 
his  badialor's  and  master's  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  where  he 
was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Ks^pa.  He  did 
further  graduate  study  at  the  University 
of  Grenoble,  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome.  Columbia  University,  and  Catho- 
lic University. 

Before  World  War  n  TOny  was  a  public 
school  teacher  and  also  a  university  in- 
structor. During  the  war  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Italian  branch  of  the  Allied 
Publications  Board  and  headed  the 
Oazetti  del  Mezsogiomo,  and  later  was 
director  of  Radio  Bari.  Immedlatdy 
following  the  war  Tony  briefly  hauled 
the  Italian  section  of  Voice  of  America 
and  in  1046  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Department  of  State.  He  always  offered 
sympathetic  understanding  to  refugee 
problems  and  the  difllcultles  experienced 
by  displaced  persons. 

Many,  many  unfortunate  refugees, 
aided  in  their  quest  for  a  new  Ufe  by 
Tony  Mlcocci,  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  know  their  bmef actor;  however,  those 
of  us  who  knew  Tony  attest  to  his  hu- 
manitarian contributions. 

I  know  that  the  Manbers  of  this  body 
Join  with  me  in  extending  our  sincere 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Mlcocci. 


CUBAN  REFUGEES 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gn.BXRT]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarics  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  legislation  to  permit 
Cuban  refugees  in  the  United  States  to 
adjust  their  status  and  become  perma- 
nent residents  of  this  country,  if  they 
so  desire.  This  legislation,  HJl.  15182 
and  HJl.  15183,  presents  two  legislative 
approaches  to  this  adjustment:  First, 
permitting  adjustment  of  status  at  the 
time  of  appUcation;  and  second,  permit- 
ting retroactive  adjustment  as  of  the  date 
of  last  entry. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  and  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  that  these  Cu- 
ban refugees  have  faced  and  are  facing 
due  to  their  temporary  status  in  this 
country.  The  great  majority  of  Cuban 
refugees  m  the  United  States  are  on  a 
parole  status — actually  at  the  sufferance 
of  our  Government.  Consequently,  they 
are  hampered  in  complying  with  State 
licensure  requirements  and  find  them- 
selves unable  to  quidlfy  for  the  bene- 
fits that  are  derived  from  a  perma- 
nent resident  status.  Rather  than  have 
the  UJS.  Government  financially  con- 
thiue  to  support  a  Cuban  refugee  pro- 
gram, it  certainly  seems  much  more  fea- 
sible to  me  to  offer  permanent  resident 
status  to  the  Cubans  so  that  they  can 
become  equal  participants  in  community 
affairs  and  not  be  looked  upon  as  tem- 
porary parolees. 

The  Cuban  refugees  have  been  seeking 
the  protection  of  our  shores  since  Janu- 
ary 1959  and  thousands  have  been  within 
our  borders  for  many  years.  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  it  Is  not  only  in  the 


best  interests  of  the  Cubans  to  have  per- 
manent resident  status  in  this  countzy. 
but  it  is  also  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States  eoonomioally.  socially,  and 
politically  that  the  Cubans  have  the  op- 
portunities and  responsibilities  that  ac- 
crue from  permanent  resident  status. 
The  Cubans  are  proud  peoide:  the  Cu- 
bfuis  have  been  our  longtime  friendly 
neighbors  who  turned  to  the  United 
States  for  asyliun  and  the  United  States 
spontaneously  reqxmded.  We  cannot, 
however,  continue  indefinitely  to  main- 
tain a  parental  attitude.  We  must  give 
the  Cubans  an  opportunity  in  the  United 
States  to  move  forward  on  their  own  and 
share  the  advantages  which  this  great 
country  can  offer. 

In  support  of  my  position  in  this  mat- 
ter, Vx.  Speaker,  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  an  address  by  Mr.  John 
F.  Thomas,  director  of  the  Cuban  refu- 
gee program  which  he  delivered  before 
the  American  Immigration  and  Cittaen- 
ship  Conference  on  May  20, 19M,  in  New 
York  City.  The  very  able  Mr.  Thtanas. 
a  longtime  expert  in  refugee  matters, 
has  skillfully  guided  the  Cuban  refugee 
program  which  has  assisted  over  900,000 
Cubans  who  have  sought  refuge  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  in 
the  Rrcoto  this  thorough  analysis  of  the 
Cuban  refugee  program  which  John 
Thomas  presented: 

It  la  a  pleasure  for  me  to  addreaa  the> 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Immigra- 
tion and  Cltlcenahlp  Conference.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  congratulate 
ths  oOcers  and  membera  of  this  august  body, 
for  the  efforts  made  In  support  of  amend- 
menta  to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalisa- 
tion law. 

We  know  today  that  there  are  some  weak- 
neesee  in  the  new  law,  but  we  all  can  take 
aatlsfaction  from  having  eliminated  the  na- 
tional quota  restriction  from  our  basic  law. 

Recently,  I  have  had  conversatlona  with 
several  people  who  have  had  experience  in 
refugee  work,  but  who  have  left  this  field 
for  other  endeavors.  Iheee  persons  contend 
that  there  doea  not  exist  any  real  basis  for 
refugee  work  in  today's  worid.  Ihey  say 
that  the  refugee  is  no  different  than  any 
other  person  who  haa  been  caught  in  and  by 
poverty  and  other  social  and  economic  situ- 
atlona  which  exist  In  so  many  parts  of  ths 
world.  Ilielr  arguments  oonslstently  stress 
this  point:  that  the  Imow  how  and  experi- 
ence gained  by  persons  assisting  In  the  refu- 
gee field  should  be  put  Into  wider  use,  and 
that  refugee  work  per  se  In  a  given  coimtry 
should  be  Integrated  Into  the  overall  aid  and 
development  programs  for  that  country. 

I  listened  to  this  same  type  of  argument 
in  South  Viet  Nam  last  summer.  There  was 
the  contention  that  the  majority  of  rural- 
living  persons  in  South  Viet  Nam  needed 
some  form  of  assistance,  and  that  the  needs 
of  tbe  so-called  refugees  differed  little  from 
the  needs  of  the  non-refugee  peasants. 
Therefore,  why  should  a  separate  refugee 
office  and  program  be  establlahed. 

I  do  not  go  along  with  these  polnta  of 
view.  I  think  the  fact  that,  at  the  present 
time,  0.T  million  persons  are  In  refugee  status 
throughout  tbe  world  is  enough  reason  for 
tbe  International  community  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  plight  of  refugees  as  a  single, 
separate  criteria  of  persons  In  need.  A  refu- 
gee, regardless  of  how  or  why  he  may  be  in 
refugee  status,  Is  generally,  though  not 
neceeaarlly,  outside  of  his  home  country.  He 
is  genenUly  destitute,  having  lost  in  hla 
flight  to  freedom  whatever  material  wealth 
he  may  have  accumulated.  He  and  his 
faaaUy,  tf  be  is  forttmate  enough  to  have  his 
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fUBlly  momban  with  him.  Had  «h«aaalTM 
m  actate  of  abook  and  aM  not  pttpam  to 
bo  aaMad  Immedlstaly  Into  tba  eoBmuntty 
tn  whloh  thay  and  thwaaalw.  In  nway 
toatanoaa  tbalr  obanotaiiatloa  dlffar  txam  th« 
jMraooa  natlTa  to  thalr  naw  oommunltj.  In 
a>«ny  Inataacaa  thara  ara  raU(loua  dlffarancaa 
■ad  oftan  teng^iaga  barrtara  for  tha  rafucaaa 
to  ovenooma.  Ih  far  too  many  eaaaa  tha 
aaweomara  Had  thamaalfaa  In  a  t'lmatit  of 
dlatmat  and  av«n  hatrad.  Tharefora,  m  long 
m  poUtloal.  aoooomle.  aoolal,  and  raUtloua 
<»nWtcta  OMua  paopla  to  laava  auddanly  thalr 
natlva  habitat  to  aaak  aaylom  In  a  naw  tanrl- 
tocy.  thara  wUI  ba  a  naod  tor  rafu««a  work 
•<■  •  QMclfle  and  aaparata  andaavor.  Am  long 
aa  men  find  it  InqpoaalUa  to  live  at  peace 
^tt>  thalr  nalfhbora  and  thoa  have  to  flee 
tron  thalr  homeland,  thara  ahoold  be  Intar- 
natlonal  machinery  to  oOar  legal  protection 
to  thaae  panona,  to  aee  that  aaatatanoe  en- 
abling them  to  meet  the  baale  necaaaltlea  of 
life  4a  AwUable.  and  to  help  them  regain  a 
tuvmal  form  of  dally  Ufa. 

Tou  irUl  note  that  I  hftve  atreaaed  In  the 
preYloua  aentenoe  "the  need  for  IntemMlonal 
maohlnary  to  be  ftvaUable  for  utrtrtlng 
Mfagaea."  in  thla  praaent-dsy  world  tn 
wbtah  Tinraat  and  uneaamam  la  pcaaent  aa  a 
raault  ct  the  development  <a  nuclear  weapona 
and  tba  eziatence  cK  ideotoglca]  eonfllcta.  the 
principle  at  freedom  of  moremant  can  play 
a  strong  role  In  the  movement  toward  inter- 
national peace.  If  eountrlea  would  ree- 
ogalaw  thU  principle  of  free  mov«b«nt  and 
would  Join  hands  In  a  oontmulag  develop- 
awnt  of  latamaMonal  refugee  auwhlnary,  a 
atrong  link  In  the  movement  toward  peace 
would  be  forged. 

This  point  of  view  atona  fKm  my  long 
•xperlcace  In  refugee  work.  I  have  become 
more  and  more  Impreaaed,  aa  a  raault  of  my 
recent  work  In  South  Viet  Nam  with  the 
refugee  problem  and  with  the  Cuban 
refugee  problem  In  the  IftUted  BUtea.  by 
operation  of  the  current  Cuban  Refugee 
ft^o^m.  We  now  have  a  fantastically  in- 
tereetlng  operation  since  it  Is  based  on  the 
wllllngnees  of  a  communist-dominated  coun- 
try to  permit  the  crderiy  outflow  of  Its  dt- 
laana  to  a  ao-called  capltaUatlc  country.  We 
tfal&k  thla  la  a  remarkable  development  that 
ahould  merit  deep  consideration. 

There  were  660.000  homeleaa  peraona  In 
South  Viet  Nam  before  our  government  and 
the  South  Vietniuneee  government  decided 
to  do  something  about  them.  Parhapa  the 
gvnarml  AID  program  could  have  abeorbed 
theea  people  but  certainly  thla  had  not  been 
the  caee.  The  South  Viet  Nam  government 
did  not  have  a  program  which  would  have 
given  theee  bomeleee,  hmdlesa  peraona  the 
help  they  needed.  Without  a  separate 
rafogae  program  within  both  the  South 
Vletnameee  government  and  the  VA.  AID 
mission,  with  concomitant  budget  approprla- 
tlona.  thla  large  eegment  of  South  Vlet- 
namaae  people  would  have  auffSred  undue 
hardahlp.  The  majority  of  theee  peasants 
■re  from  former  Viet  Ooag  holdings.  How 
dUBeult  It  wouM  be  to  ooovlnoe  theee  peo- 
pto  of  the  mertts  of  true  freedom  If  we  were 
hot  prepared  to  make  their  first  contact  with 
the  demoeratio  way  of  life  a  aatlsfactory  and 
a  rewarding  one. 

Vndcr  federal  ausploee,  broad-scale  aid  for 
Cuban  rafugeee  in  the  United  Statea  began 
lateln  XMO  when  PreaMent  Baanhower  In- 
augurated a  program  to  deal  with  moet 
urgent  needs.  Subsequently.  Praaldent 
Kennedy  reoogniaed  the  Cuban  refugee  prob- 
lem as  one  of  national  reapoaalMllty.  beyond 
tha  meana  of  individual  stotaa  er  the  ocm- 
blaad  efforta  of  Votuntary  Agendea.  On 
l^riiruary  »,  laei.  Praaldent  Kennedy  lasued 
a  sftsmetit  mstnietlng  the  then  Secretary 
■r  Health.  Kdueatlon.  and  Welfare  Abraham 
■fhlooff,  to  aid  Cuban  raftmaae  under  theee 
points:  (I)  Kalp  Voluntary  >ganiilea  to  pro- 
vide dally  naeeaaltlaa  to  raaattte^  and  to  find 
jeba:    (3)    Gala   prtvMa   and 
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agency  oooparatton  to  provide  Job  oppor- 
tunitlea;  (g)  Provide  funde  for  reeetttement. 
moludlng  tmaqiortatton  and  adjuvtment 
oeata  tn  tha  new  oommuntty.  a»d  return  to 
Miami  for  repatrUtlon  to  a  Ptee  Cuba  as 
soon  as  that  beoomee  poaalble;  (4)  Pumlah 
financial  aaslstance  for  basic  maintenance 
tn  lOaml  and  communities  of  reeettlement. 
admlnlatered  through  federal,  state  and  local 
ohanaela,  baaed  on  standards  used  In  eom- 
munltlaa  mvolved:  (6)  Provide  nesentlal 
health  aervlcee;  (6)  Furnish  federal  aa- 
aiatanoe  for  local  public  school  operating 
ooets  related  to  the  Cuban  impact:  (7)  in- 
itiate measures  to  augment  tralnlztg  and 
educational  opportunltlea.  Including  phy- 
sicians, teachera.  and  thoee  with  other  pro- 
feestonal  backgrounda;  (8)  Provide  flnandal 
aid  for  unaooompanled  children;  (9)  Under- 
take surplus  food  distribution  administered 
by  the  Dade  County  (lClaml>  Welfare 
Department. 

Xspendlturea  of  the  program,  through  De- 
cend>er  81,  1968  (half  of  flacal  1906)  totaled 
more  than  $300,000,  of  which  the  major  por- 
tion was  for  welfare  aasistsnce  and  services 
to  needy  refugeee  In  Miami.  For  each  fiscal 
year  espeodlturee^  were:  1961— 64.060,000: 
1968  <68J0aj00;  1968—686.097,000:  1064— 
Me^UjDOO:  196fr-686.400,000:  1966— Appro- 
prUtlon.  880.000.000.  (A  aupplementary  ap- 
propriation of  813.600,000  waa  approved  on 
request  of  Preeldent  Johnson  In  October  1968, 
bringing  the  1966  total  to  843,600,000) .  The 
decllnee  in  1964  and  1966  approprUtlons  re- 
flected the  fact  that  fewer  refugees  In  Miami 
(before  the  new  exodus  In  lata  1066)  required 
financial  aaslstance,  as  a  result  of  the  succees 
of  reaettlemfant  efforta  and  of  employment 
opportunltlea  In  MlamL 

Time  will  not  permit  my  going  into  the  de- 
tails of  oiu-  Cuban  Refugee  Program. 

With  so  many  people  crowding  Into  the 
Miami  area,  the  Federal  Oovemment  eetab- 
llshed  a  policy  of  resettlement  away  from 
Mlaxnl  Pour  national  voluntary  agenclea 
were  contracted  to  furnish  reeettlement  serv- 
ices to  the  Oovemment.  Thsee  agenclea  are. 
National  CathoUo  Welfare  Conference,  United 
BIAS  Service,  Church  World  Swvlce,  and  the 
International  Reacue  Committee.  By  Decem- 
ber 1, 1968,  nearly  100,000  at  the  186.000  reg- 
istered refugeee  had  been  moved  to  some 
8.000  communities  in  every  SUte  of  the 
XTnlon.  inrtludlng  Alaaka.  Thla  action,  based 
on  the  gezteroelty  of  the  American  pec^le 
working  throu^  their  churches,  synagoguss 
and  community  groups,  relieved  Miami  of 
what  could  have  been  a  serious  conflict  of 
ethnic  groups  and  reduced  the  financial  as- 
sistance program  in  BClaml  from  67.000  per- 
sons to  less  than  14.000. 

On  September  38,  106S,  Fidel  Oaatro 
announced  that  he  would  permit  any  person 
who  wlahad  to  leave  Cuba  to  do  ao.  Preel- 
dent Jolmaon.  In  algnlng  the  new  immlgra- 
Uon  leglaUtlon  on  October  3,  1968,  stated 
that  the  United  States  would  hold  to  Its 
traditional  position  and  grant  asylum  to 
anyone  who  sought  It.  In  November,  the 
Swlaa  embassy,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Statea.  oomplated  a  Memorandum  of 
Undarstandlng  with  the  Cuban  government 
wlileh  calls  for  the  orderly  movement  of 
Cubans  to  the  United  SUtee  on  the  basU  of 
family  reunion.  Pllghta  were  commenced  on 
December  l,  1968.  and  to  date  soms  30.000 
Cuban  tefugees  have  arrived  in  Miami  on  the 
euiTent  airlift.  Theee  refugees  are  proc- 
eeeed  by  our  immigration  aervloe.  reglatered 
by  the  Cuban  Refugee  Program  and  coun- 
seled by  reprteenuttves  of  tha  four  volun- 
tary agenolee  working  wltii  the  Program. 
About  78  per  cent  of  thoae  reglatered  by  the 
Program  move  out  of  Miami  to  rejoin  family 
mambera  In  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Tills  is  one  of  the  few  times  in  history 
where  a  communist  country  permlta  an  or- 
derly flow  of  Its  dtlaena  to  eaoape  to  a  ao- 
callad  eapttallatte  country.  Par  tha  baaMflt  of 
the  tamtttaa  wWoh  haw  f aflaci  aaparatton  for 


such  a  long  time,  we  hope  that  the  pemmMM 
nature  of  the  flow  wUl  oontliun.  Our  ^ih 
prooeaslng  equipment  In  MImdI  shows  ta«t 
some  700,000  persons  may  want  to  leave  Cobs. 
This  will  reduce  the  population  of  six  mllUoB 
considerably.  Castro  gains  the  prastiwiiM 
of  the  refugees,  we  gain  their  skills  and  Am 
refugeee  gain  their  freedom.  This  u  wlMt 
It  is  all  about. 

In  the  few  moments  remaining  I  would  Ufa 
to  emphasize  a  few  matters  with  which  i  be- 
lieve the  members  of  this  conference  coold 
concern  themselves  in  the  coming  montlu. 
Over  two- thirds  of  the  Cuban  refugees  in  thh 
coimtry  are  here  on  parole  status,  it  leemi 
unfair  to  us  that  a  person  should  be  held 
"In  Umbo"  for  an  Indeflnlte  pwlod  of  Unx. 
This  Is  not  a  matter  of  political  concern,  but 
rather  one  of  economics.  Too  many  persoot 
are  being  forced  to  spend  their  limited  n- 
sources  to  leave  the  coimtry  in  order  to  apply 
for  reentry  as  a  permanent  resident.  Too 
many  refugees  are  prevented  from  m«MM 
advanc«nent  In  their  ehoeen  line  of  wort 
because  of  the  iiutblllty  to  meet  licensing  or 
certtflcatlon  requirements. 

I  hope  that  thla  conference  will  be  able  to 
lend  Its  support  to  legislation  that  has  bosB 
Introduced  to  both  bouses  of  Congre«  to 
permit  the  adjustment  of  Immlgratloa  statu 
for  the  Cuban  refugee. 

The  second  area  In  which  I  believe  Uis 
members  of  this  conference  can  conosn 
themselvee  is  in  ttie  field  I  touched  on  ear- 
lier. There  Is  evidence  in  both  the  execnUn 
and  legislative  branches  that  our  govemment 
Is  anxious  to  review  the  type  of  intemationtl 
machinery  that  Is  presently  available  for  *•- 
slstlng  refugee  sitiiatlons  wherever  they 
occur.  I  hope  that  you  people  will  follow  tlili 
matter  cloeely  and  find  a  way  In  which  you 
can  exprees  your  conunents  and  thoughts  oo 
this  matter,  so  that  a  real  grass-roots  opUttoB 
will  be  available  to  our  Congrees. 

It  was  graUfylng  to  learn  that  members  of 
Congress  who  addressed  the  recent  Inter- 
govermnental  Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration meeting  in  Geneva,  mentioned  ttUi 
need  for  a  review  of  the  refugee  machinery. 
Senator  Bdwasd  KxifmDT  has  indicated  Uut 
his  subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  so  thst 
a  detailed  look  can  be  made  of  the  pretest- 
day  International  machinery  available  to  as- 
sist refugees. 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  refn- 
geee  in  the  past  two  decades,  beginning  wltb 
the  displaced  persons  and  running  tbrougli 
the  Hungarian  crisis,  the  African  develop- 
ment into  preeent-day  Viet  Nam  and  Cuban 
refugeee.  Let  us  use  these  hard-earned  les- 
sons to  worldwide  advantage. 

Statistical  report — Cuban  refugee  prvgrwm 
Cumnlstlve  sine*  January  IMt  (sa  of  May  II,  1M9 
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Mrs.    MINK.      Itr. 

nuinlmouB  consent  that 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fau 
iBid  his  remarks  at  this 
BicoKD  and  Include 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  thd»  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
18.  It  was  my  great  privilege  to  introduce 
t  bill  (HJi.  15121)  to  con^tiruct  a  mu 
leum  to  house  the  Hlrshhom  collection, 
which  was  referred  to  the  EBouse  Com- 
Bittee  on  Public  Woiics,  of'  which  I  am 
ehainnan.  It  is  our  inten(||to  give  the 
Ull  sympathetic  and  prompt  consldera- 
ti(n.  Under  the  measure,  the  Joseph  H. 
Blr^om  Museum  and  Sculpture  Qar- 
den  would  be  established  ^h  the  Mall, 
near  the  Smithsonian  Insiftution,  and 
lould  be  under  the  admlnls^tlon  of  the 
Institution. 

Through  the  generosityl  I  of  Joseph 
Blrahhom.  not  only  the  Uesldents  of 
Washington  but  millions  at  Americans 
throughout  the  United  Staus  and  vlsi- 
tors  from  foreign  lands,  will  be  able  to 
Ke  this  magnificent  collectran  of  pahit- 
iogs  and  superb  group  of,  sculptures. 
Mr.  Hlrshhom  deserves  the  respect  and 
deep  gratitude  of  our  entire  citizenry 
for  this  magnificent  gift.       I 

It  is  truly  a  collection  of  o  iir  time. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  bring  t<  i  your  atten- 
tion an  excellent  backgtom  lA  statement 
on  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhon  i  collection  I 
am  inserting  into  the  Co  roRSSsioHAL 
Record  at  the  request  of  1^  r.  S.  DQlon 
Ripley,  Secretary.  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

The  statement  follows: 

Believed  to  be  the  moet  viuafole  of  Its 
kind  in  private  hands,  the  II  ,i  lOO-pieee  art 
eoUectlon,  given  by  Joeei^  H.  Slrahhom  to 
the  United  States,  is  a  unique  recapitulation 
of  the  history  of  modern  Sculpture  and 
American  painting  In  the  20ttt  century. 

In  addition,  it  contains  a  considerable 
body  of  modern  European  paintings  of  the 
past  two  decades.  It 

On  a  more  modem  scale.  Hie  o(fllectlon 
Ineludes  sculpture  frc«a  antUjuity  which 
nflects  parallels  and  relatlonshilpa  with  mod- 
«n  srt.  In  the  area  of  Afrtola  art.  It  oon- 
talns  the  superb  group  of  Benin  bronaee. 

The  collection,  said  to  be  vurth  mllllona, 
poBibly  as  much  aa  838  mllli<>n,  haa  been 
bollt  up  over  a  period  of  more  Wuin  40  years, 
sad  is  now  located  at  Mr.  Hlraahom's  home 
la  Oreenwlch,  Connecticut,  ud  his  oOkse 
•ad  storage  areas  in  New  York  |Qlty. 

Without  respect  to  rank,  liican  be  said 
tbst  the  Hlrshhom  gift  is  on4  of  the  three 
outstanding  cultural  eventa  ct^tmected  with 
Wishlngton  in  this  century,  ttie  other  two 
*we  the  gifts  made  tn  conneotion  with  the 
Rational  Gallery  of  Art  and  the  gifts  and 
^•quests  of  the  Ute  Charlee  Zrfing  mn. 

As  a  survey  of  American  att  the  ooUec- 
tton  begins  with  a  large  grouA iof  r**"****^ 
syThomas  Baklns  supported  by  11  sculp- 
was  and  reliefs  aa  well  aa  id  arehlvea  of 
anorabuia  on  the  life  of  ihia  American 
■aster.  I      ■ 

Ths  "school  of  the  eight,"  i*  represented 
DT  over  100  paintings,  waterool  iu,  and  draw. 
n|i.  with  a  aoulpture  group  of  iver  40  ptocaa 
«f  sculpture  of  Arthur  B.  Oavl  4». 

WUle  it  is  impoaalble  to  llat  ^  the  artiata 
2JP«W8nted  In  the  Rlrahhom  OoUeotlba.  It 
■Mid  be  pointed  out  along  Wli^  aucb  earlier 
■■wts  u  Marin.  Weber.  Dove^  Oarlaa,  Hart- 


ley, Walkowlta,  Maurer.  ROahamlua.  tha  Col- 
lection oontalna  examplea  by  the  Abatraet 
SkpraaelonlBta,  tnctndlisg  Oorky,  HaCaaann, 
Pollook,  StUl.  Ouaton,  Kline,  Oe  Kooning, 
MottierwMl  and  Oottlteb. 

Of  course  the  artists  of  the  prevloua  gen- 
eratKm — ^Kuhn,  Stella.  Marsh,  Stuart  Davis. 
Ben  Sbahn,  and  Evergood — are  well  repre- 
sented. While  the  younger  generation  of 
palntara  such  as  Rausehenberg,  Noland,  Mor- 
ris Louis,  Rivers,  Retnhardt,  Poons,  Dine, 
Rosenqulat,  and  Waaaalman  alao  are  included. 

Tounger  artiata  are  alao  Included  becauae, 
aa  Mr.  Hlrahhom  axplalna,  "I  have  alwaya 
aought  to  encotirage  young  artiata — particu- 
larly Amvlcan  artiata — by  purchaalng  their 
workaof  art." 

The  group  of  modem  Xuropeaa  paintings 
oontalna  such  outstanding  names  aa  Kokoa- 
ohka,  Ploaaao,  DeStael,  Sutherland,  Nlohol- 
aon.  Baoon,  Satira,  Vaaarely,  Olaoomettt, 
Vleira  De  SUva,  Bleeater,  Pontana,  Moraadl, 
Appel,  Magrltte,  Jom  and  many  othera. 

It  muat  be  borne  In  mind  that  thla  arbi- 
trary llatlng  ta  Intended  only  to  auggeet  to 
the  scope  of  the  Collection  and  not  to  In- 
dicate its  complete  list  of  artists. 

The  sculpture  collection  traoee  the  history 
of  the  medium  from  the  middle  of  the  leth 
century  beginning  with  Damler,  and  glanc- 
ing back  to  Carpeaux  and  Houdon.  Again, 
it  ia  Impoaalble  to  list  In  any  detaU  the  1600 
or  BO  plecea  comprising  the  sculpture  o6l- 
lectkm. 

"Some  of  the  hlghUg^ts  that  give  an  Idea 
of  the  sculptiuv  holdings,  notes  Abram  Ler- 
ner.  curator  of  the  HirshhOTn  Collection,  are: 
(artlat  and  number  of  his  works)  Damler. 
43;  Rodin,  17;  Degas,  22;  Olacomettl,  28;  Sir 
Henry  Moore,  53;  Matisse,  31;  David  Smith. 
22;  Brancusi,  3;  Lipchlta.  18;  and  Mancu, 
26." 

"Aa  with  the  paintings,  Mr.  Lemer  aald, 
the  Bculpture  collection  has  been  alert  to 
aesthetic  change  and  to  the  work  of  yoimger 
sciilptors." 

Among  theee  are  atioh  artiata  as  Agoatlnl, 
Agam,  Arman,  Bauermelster,  Bcurlanl.  Max 
Bill.  Cesar,  Chamberlain,  De  Lap.  Dodelgne, 
Dubuffet.  Ipousteguy,  Kemeny,  Leparc,  U- 
berman,  Murray,  Pavla,  Rivkey,  Segal,  So- 
brlmo,  Vasarely.  Zogbaum. 

One  of  the  outstanding  qualities  of  the 
Collection  which  offers  advantages  to  stu- 
dents and  scholars  as  well  as  to  the  general 
public  is  its  concentration  on  individual 
artists.  This  presentation  on  depth  intel- 
ligently explores  artists'  development  and 
change,  and  allows  for  greater  insight  and 
tmderstandlng.  The  painting  collection  too 
has  many  such  Instances  of  a  body  of  works 
by  a  single  artist. 

The  Hlrshhom  Collection  Is  a  living  aa- 
aemblage  of  modem  art.  It  explorea  the 
vitality  and  change  of  the  30th  century  with- 
out Ignoring  the  background  condltlcma  out 
of  which  they  grew. 


THE  INDUSTRIALIZATION  OP 
RURAL  AREAS 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fn>m  Texas  [Mr.  PatmamI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoio 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  expressed  concern  over  the 
exodus  from  rural  America  to  the  big 
dtles  of  our  Nation.  We  have  seen  the 
countryside  tose  too  large  a  portion  of 
Its  good,  subitMittai  people,  and  we  know 
how  the  cities  are  being  Increasingly 


burdened  with  ewelUng  populattons  and 
eytt>«idunttf)f  pTotdems.  ^     ■''    ' '      '■•* 

We  a&n  know  tfalit  for  tti6  fdbd  of  ttn 
Nation  a  way  must  be  found  to  keep 
people  in  rural  areas  fay  providing  the 
(HDPortuttities  they  now  aeek  in  the  cities. 
If  we  oan  do  that,  we  gteatily  strenctfaan 
both  rural  and  urban  America. 

Cte  the  14tb  of  Bfay,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Becret^trjr  of  Agriculture,  Orvllle  L.  Tmi- 
maa,  addressed  himself  to  that  prob- 
lem when  he  appeared  before  |the  Busi- 
ness CouncU  at  a  meeting  in  Hot  Springs, 
Va. 

There  Mr.  Freeman  called  on  burinev 
and  thdOBtrlal  leaden  to  Jodn  In  a  na- 
tionwide effort  to  "stem  the  migration 
from  cpuntty  to  city  by  providing  jobs 
for  rtiral  America." 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Preemao  called  at- 
tention to  the  profit  opportikdtiee  to  be 
found  In  rural  America,  and  also  nt- 
pealed  to  the  patriotism  of  businessmen 
and  fhdustriaUsts  to  do  right  by  their 
ooyntiy  while  they  do  right  by  Hitin- 
eelves. 

He  outlined  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agiioulture  which  are  geand 
to  help  businessmen  and  indtistrtaHsto 
establish  "soimd,  new  plants  which  can 
operate  profitably  in  the  coimtryslde, 
and  promise  rural  America  parity  of  in- 
come and  opportunity." 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  the  Seoie- 
tary  of  Agriculture  particularly  dted  the 
Oampbell  Soup  Co.  as  one  company 
which  had  fotmd  that  locating  plants  In 
rural  areas  produced  profltB.  hanqr 
woifcers  and  pleased  ekectrtlves.  The 
Campbell  Soup  Co.  now  has  20  of  Its 
26  plants  in  rural  areas,  and  company 
President  W.  B.  Murphy  is  one  of  the 
most  pnvninent  advocates  and  successful 
practitioners  of  rural  IndustriaUiafeion  In 
America. 

Because  of  the  slgnlflcanee  of  Mr. 
'Reemail's  remarks,  I  would  Uke  to  In- 
clude In  the  RzcoRo  the  text  of  his  speech 
and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  distinguished  body 
frcnn  both  the  rural  and  the  urban  sec- 
tions of  our  great  Nation: 
Addbxss  bt  SBcaxTsar  or  AcaniULTuas  6it- 

VTLLK  L,  Psmtsw  BxroM  rm  Bnaaraaa 

OOfhfCtXi,  YBa  Amcisxmp,  tLOT  SnUMflS. 
■    Vs.,  Mat'  14,  1966. 

Aa  I  Waa  casting  about'for  ui  ai^roprtita 
opening  thought  for  today'a  talk,  a  certain 
line  Icept  running  through  my  mind  .  .  . 

The  time  has  come  to  talk  of  many  things 
.  .  .  The  time  haa  come  to  talk  v  many 
things. 

Thpre  waa  somethtng  familiar,  aliout  that 
Une,  and  suddanly  it  came  tp  au). 

Bemambar  "Through  ,th«  t«ookTng  (JOaaa," 
which  moat  of  ua  knew  as  "Alice  m  Vdn- 
deriand"? 

"The  time  baa  ooina,*  the  ^tidrus  said, 
to  talk  of  many  thlnga.> " 

The  Walrua  wanted  to  talk  about  sboea 
and  Ships  and  sadiMttg  wax.  of  catfMgte  and 
kings,  and  why  tha  aea  ta  boiling  "hot,  and 
whettier  pigs  have  wthga. 

Ifoa^  r  ria&y  doat  have  taueb  to  say  about 
ships  attd'aaaling  wax  and  klBga,  but  If  I 
havent  aald  nni^  lately  about  cabbagea  and 
pigs  wtth  Wings.  X  have  had  reeem  eoeasion 
to  cemment  oa  aboea  .  .  .and  hid*  expert 
quotaa  .  .  .  lettuoe  .  .  .  aaa  Cttttarliig  pert 


And  as  fw  tM  ssa  batag  botuag  bet.  that 
holds  BO'paitlettlav  tsswmaittnn  fcr  gaae 
tarias  of  Agriculture  .  .  ^wbe  tiuattlnnany 
have  a  waking  famttlarlty  with  hot  water. 
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, ^,  toter  I  do  w»nt  to  t«tt  to  you 

td  mukj  things,  oi  ttttmt  vltaUf  inportut 
to  youi  to  mo  .  .  .  vaA  to  ihl«  ant  Von- 
dttlutd.  ^ 

Uk0  tiM  tyrlcal  Walnu,  I  want  to  talk  to 
70U  of  faetopy  whlatlaa  and  whippoonrllla 
.  <  .  of  tnanufaoturlng  idanta  an4  maadow- 
'iMta  .  .  .  aad  of  tbalr  oompatlbUlty. 

I  want  to  taik  abom  spaoaratarred  dtlas 
and  Job<«tarT«d  ooimti7«ldea  .  .  .  ot  the 
dangeroua  paradox  of  70  parcant  of  our 
poopla  llTlng  on  1  percent  of  our  land  .  .  . 
oir  urban  bllgbt  .  ,  .  and  of  niral  rlcht  to  a 
mora  aqultabla  aUtfa  of  our  national  proa- 
pvttf . 

I  want  to  taka  dlxaot  laaua  with  thoaa  who 
aay  tba  maaa  mlcratlon  fRnn  oountrjr  to  dty 
la  UMT^taMa.  InauwaMa,  and  daalnlda  .  .  . 
and  with  thoaa  w^  predict  that  totnorrow'a 
America  ahould  oonalat  of  a  few  huge  oieg- 
alopoUtan  oomplazee  atrung  togather  by  au- 
perhlghwaya  running  through  imrttwa  mllea 
of  einpty  land. 

X  aay  ttiat  thla  U  net  dealraMe.  And  I 
oontend  that  It  la  neither  InevtUbla  nor 

And  rm  h^Mfnl  that  you,  aa  Anerloana 
deeply  Intereated  In  the  welfare  of  oua  coun- 
try, can  be  persuaded  that  It  U  folly  to  stack 
up  thcae-quartera  of  our  people  In  the  suf- 
focating steel  and  concrete  stnage  bins  of 
the  dty  .  .  .  while  a  flguratlTa  handful  of 
our  fellow  dtlaana  rattle  around  In  a  great 
bam  fuU  of  untapped  reaources  and  empty 
dreams, 

I  believe  there  la  only  one  way  to  right 
the  maldistribution  of  people  and  opportu- 
nity In  America  .  .  .  and  that's  by  putting 
Joba  where  there  la  space  ,  .  ,  In  rurol 
America. 

Wa  can  halp.  But  only  you  ten  put  tlwae 
Jotoa  In  the  oountryaida.  And  that's  why  i 
an  here  today. 

I'm  hare  aa  a  pitchman  to  sell  you  on  the 
opportunltlaa  awaiting  Indus^  In  rural 
America  . . .  opport\inltles  for  you  who  repra- 
•ent  bttdnees  and  Indtistry  to  do  rj|^t  by 
youraelvea  .  .  .  and  right  by  your  oonntry. 

rm  hare  to  argue  that  modem  transporta- 
tion and  oommuBleatlan  faolUtlaa.  coupled 
with  the  ready  araUabUlty  of  unemployed 
«r  underemployed  trained  and  trainable 
rural  labor,  refute  the  traditional  oaaa  for 
locating  buslnees  and  Induatry  only  In  the 
blgdtlea. 

In  today's  America,  few  Industrial  plants 

need  be  more  than  an  hour  or  ao  away  from 

-raw  materials  aad  salea  markets,  nor  mora 

than  mlnutea  away  from  power  mpfitj  and 

.Qianpoww  .  ,  ..no  matter  where  they  are 

looatad. 

The  Federal  Ootremmaat,  working  In  eloee 

oof^Mratlon  with  the  &tat«  and  loeal  oom- 

,munltlee,  can  provide  valuable  aaslstanca  to 

ttioe*  of  you  irtio  wish  to  open  new  planta  In 

the  ram  areas. 

We  invlta  you  to  ooma  to  tis  for  whatever 
help  you  need  . . .  and  that  help>,  aa  ru  detail 
*  to*  yon.    can    be    both    substantial    and 
algnlOcant. 

But  let  ma  make  aatnethlng  crystal  dear 
at  tha  outsat  so  there  irtU  be  no.  (Olsunder- 
•taaouig  of  what  i  hava  t6  aay  todny. 

We  are  not  . .  .  z  repeat  .  .  .  not  enconrag- 
tog  "niaaswy"  planta,  InduatiJal  "piracy-  or 
the  ea|>Ioltatlon  at  tba  ;ot>-hun^7  country- 


I;  Wa  ara  not  anoonraglng  any  Industry  to 
tpaek  q^  leave  the  dty,  and  move  lock,  atocdc 
and  banal  to  the  oountryaida. 
t.  IRM^vaaaaanoounglBCisthaeatatoilah- 
;  maot  or  sooad.  Bfaw  jMaatsi  althar  by  sslstlag 
tkuaUtaaasa  or  aaw  nnsnlaalhais.  whlah  aan 
.operate  pnAtaMr  la  tha  nsiiiKijtu  ,  . 
^•nd  paomlsa  rural  ftwartoaM  partly  of  to- 


Ndw  lei  ana  eBunlna  ftir  a  taw  mlnntaa  what 
Jkaa  taiviaai  iDtkia  Woa^vlaad  of  AoMrlca 
-%o  turn 4t  iafla> a  land  e<  finaiidaa  dttoa.aad 


Just  laat  waak  Z  balled  a  new  ara  In 
Amenean  agitauMure. 

Z  dM  thla  baoauat  It  la  now  apparent  that 
tho'  days  of  buzdenaone  aurpluaes  are  all 
but  over,  and  a  new  era  of  «be  Xver-rMormal 
Granary  la  all  but  here. 

Just  5  years  ago,  we  had  on  hand  1.4  billion 
buahela  of  wheat— more  than  a  full  year's 
domeetle  commardal  aales  and  Food  for  Free- 
dom requlremaota— and  a  new  crop  was 
about  to  ba  harvasted 

Who  would  have  believed  than  that  In 
Juat  6  years  such  a  tremendous  supply  of 
wheat  would  have  bean  reduced  to  a  point 
where  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  could  proudly  announce,  aa  we 
did  last  week,  a  16-percant  Increwe  la  wheat 
acreage  aUotmants? 

Z  called  the  announcement  of  the  wheat 
acreage  aUotmant  Increaae  an  example  of  the 
naw  flaxlbmty  and  adaptlvanees  of  our  great 
agrleultural  production  plant. 

It  U  flaxlbla.  It  ia  adaptive.  War  we  have 
now  reached  the  point  where  we  can  move 
millions  of  acres  of  land  in  and  out  of  pro- 
duction with  efflcieney  and  economy  .  .  .  and 
we  can  do  It  without  huge,  costly  siupluses 
to  gouge  the  taxpayer  and  depreas  farm  in- 
come. 

And  how  is  farm  liKxime?  The  best  In 
many  years. 

Oroee  farm  Income  will  be  nearly  glO  bUllon 
more  thla  year  than  it  was  in  1960. 

Net  income  per  farm  will  approximate 
M.600  in  1046,  compared  with  only  93,966 
aU  years  ago. 

And  the  products  moved  Into  foreign 
markets  from  our  farms  will  return  5  blUlon 
hard  dollars  this  year  ...  a  dollar  sales  figure 
more  than  60  percent  greater  than  In  1960. 

Azid  while  the  American  farmer  baa  been 
Improving  his  own  income  by  cooperating 
with  the  major  farm  programs  of  the  past  6 
years,  he  has  continued  to  provide  domestic 
consumers  with  abundant  and  varied  diets 
for  a  steadily  diminishing  percentage  of  their 
take-home  dollars. 

Americaxu  spend  a  lower  percentage  of 
their  incomes  for  food  than  any  other  pe<^e 
on  earth,  a  fact  all  of  us  should  keep  In  mind 
in  the  ctirrent  concern  over  Inflationary 
pressures. 

And  so  you  see.  we  are  well  on  our  way 
to  solving  the  farm  problems  which  appeared 
BO  frustrating  leea  than  a  decade  ago  .  .  . 
And  now  it  Is  time  to  turn  our  attention,  and 
oxir  efforts,  toward  brightening  the  entire 
picture  of  rural  America  today. 

Let  tui  see  why  tills  must  be  done. 

to  a  relatively  short  span  of  history,  the 
productive  genius  of  the  American  farmer 
haa  allowed  us  to  move  from  what  waa  oaoa 
basloaUy  an  agrarian  society  to  what  is  now 
baalcally  an  Industrial  sodety. 

As  the  farmer  began  to  produce  more  than 
enough  for  his  own  needs,  some  were  freed 
for  other  pursuits.  For  as  technological  ad- 
vanoea  ware  made  In  agrloilture.  fewer  and 
fewer  farmers  were  required  to  feed  more  and 
more  people.  In  oiu-  technologically-ori- 
ented eodety,  we  know  this  trend  wUl  con- 
tinue. 

In  earUer  tlmee,  this  presented  no  great 
aoonomlc  or  sodal  problems.  F^trmers  left 
tba  land  to  move  to  the  eettlamants  and  be- 
oona  artisans  and  tradeaatan.  marohanta  and 
taachars. 

This  waa  the  beginning  of  the  exodus 
from  rural  to  urban  America  .  .  .  and  in  the 
beginning  .  .  .  and  for  gaaerattona  after  .  .  . 
tt  waa  a  healthy  trend,  tor  the  growth  of  the 
great  urban  areaa  was  undoubtedly  a  key 
factor  in  the  phanomenal  economic  develop- 
aaant  ot  thla  nation. 

Wt  an  know  wa  must  have  healthy,  thriv- 
ing dtiea.  We  know  that  our  eoonomy  could 
not  exist  without  them.  And  we  know  that 
•vary  effort  nust  be  made  to  strengthen  the 
dtlBS  end  oora  tbalr  ills,  ftv  too  many  of 
big  ottiaa  an  la  dnp.  daap  troobto. 


Aristotle  oDoa  said  that  people  Uve  la  eltla 
In  order  to  Uve  the  good  life." 
But  ~ 
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Johnson  has  said:  "Jt  k 
harder  aad  harder  to  Uve  the  good  life  ta 
American  dttaa  today.*' 

And  It  wUl  become  even  harder  to  Um 
the  good  life  In  our  cities  unices  the  foretd 
migration  of  minions  of  Amerlcaos  fnoi 
rural  America  to  the  urban  centers  is  ilovat 
stopped  .  .  .  andrevereed. 

By  the  year  aooo,  demographers  teU  m,  4 
out  of  6  Americana  wUl  Uve  In  metropcittsB 
areas. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  mllUon  people  «1U 
live  in  8.7  percent  of  the  Nation's  land  sr«, 
whUe  only  60  mUUon  wUl  occupy  tbe  n. 
malning  OU  percent. 

imagine.  If  you  can,  American  dtice  man 
densely  populated  than  the  most  orawM 
countries  m  the  world.  Again,  if  the  plan- 
ners are  right  in  their  predictions,  the  si«- 
age  population  density  of  the  urban  aress  g( 
the  United  SUtee  wlU  be  774  people  sa 
equare  mile  by  the  year  2000.  Japan,  craed. 
ed  as  it  is.  has  only  673  people  per  square  mn^ 
Plagued  already  by  the  multiple  problsDi 
of  too  many  people  for  too  little  space,  hoe 
can  our  cities  hope  to  keep  p«u:e  U  these  pie- 
dlctlons  materialize? 

My  friends,  we  simply  cannot  affccd.  le- 
dologlcaUy  or  economically,  to  continue  to 
let  all  of  the  fall-out  from  the  populattoe 
exploaion  settle  on  oiu-  urban  centers. 

More  people  moving  to  the  dtlee  mesat 
more  problems,  more  waate,  more  loneHua 
and  more  despair. 

It  means  more  smog  In  the  air  and  man 
fUth  In  the  water.  It  means  more  trsBe, 
taxing  and  education  snarls,  frustrations  sad 
fallurea.  And  it  means  more  human  denundi 
against  leee  human  incentive. 

Do  we,  aa  Americans  vltaUy  Interested  in 
the  welfare  of  o\ir  nation.  reaUy  want  thht 
Of  course  we  don't. 
Then  what  can  we  do  about  It? 
Bev  Murphy  answered  that  in  these  wordi; 
"This  picture  of  greater  and  greater  popds- 
tlon  concentration  is  to  me  unpleasant  sod 
expensive,  and,  I  would  hope,  not  InevitsU* 
...  If  Jobs  are  available  in  the  tboussndi 
of  smaU  towns  and  cities  away  from  metro- 
poUtan  areas,  I  think  most  of  the  people  in 
theee  rural  areas  will  not  move.    They  will 
prefer  to  live  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  reared." 

Bev  Mxu-phy  baclKs  words  with  action.  TIw 
OampbeU  Soup  Oompany  now  has  20  of  Iti 
36  plants  in  rural  areaa,  and  he  has  told  w 
the  results  have  been  splendid. 

Z  am  plecMCd  by  his  report  .  .  .  but  not 
surprised.  The  CampbeU  Company's  sxpe- 
rlenoe  with  rural  locations  Is  being  dupIloiMd 
with  equally  encouraging  results  by  otba 
large  and  small  companies. 

I  say  I  am  pleaaed,  but  not  surprised,  be- 
cause I  have  aU  the  confidence  in  the  world 
that  there  is  a  "right"  rural  area  for  say 
Industry  looking  to  new  sites  for  new  plaatt 
or  expansion. 

Rural  America  haa  ao  much  to  offsr  bol- 
ness  and  Industry. 

It  has  the  tanglblee:  clean  air,  abundsat 
pure  water,  relatively  low  land  costs,  build- 
ing costs,  utility  costs,  and  service  ocM- 
Some  areas  offer  additional  tanglblM.  I 
speak  of  thoee  responsible  oommunlttii 
where,  in  the  abeenoe  of  induatry,  hoow 
owners  and  small  businessmen  have  wUliBglT 
shouldered  heavy  tax  burdens  to  providt 
good  eohoola  and  teachers  for  their  children, 
to  support  the  best  possible  police  foros,  to 
carry  out  sound  local  welfare  progranos,  sad 
to  buUd  exoellen*  CMnmimlty  health  ftdl- 
lUea. 

And  I  speak  of  those  communities  sest- 
tered  throughout  our  Nation  which  have  or- 
■antaed  looal  development  committees  to 
.work  for  new  Industry  for  their  towns  sad 
«»  kelp  Induatry  And  sttaa. 
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Aad  then  there  are  the  othc  t^  pertu^e  leea 
tangible,  advantagee  offered  fc  %  rural  Amer< 
aa.  Freedom  from  oongeatlp^.  Space  to 
trsatbe.  Space  to  Uve.  ^aoe  to  grow, 
gpsoe  to  play.  Space  to  drlvd  and  space  to 
park.  Recreational  opportunitliee  of  exciting 
variety  mlnutee  from  home  and  work.  Oom- 
fflonlty  identity.    Community  bride. 

Many  Americans  yeara  for  ttteee  bleeslnga. 

A  OaUup  poU  published  In  ^larch  at  thla 
jeer  revealed  that  while  only  about  a  third 
of  the  people  actually  live  in  ^maU  towna  or 

inrsl  areas,  nearly  half  of  aU — " " 

in  the  poll  said  that  if  they 
dsey  would  like  to  live  In 
OD  a  fsrm. 

Dr.  Charles  N.  KlmbaU, 
Ifidwest  Reeearch  Institute 
msMUrl,    recently    declared 
Americans  would  move  away 
tropoIlB  if  given  half  a  chan 

And  BO  they  would.  But  th^  jcatch  phraae 
here  is  "given  half  a  chance." 

Wat  the  unpleasant  truth  li 
too  many  years  niral  America 
khle  to  give  its  people  "half  a 

Despite  Its  many  blessings,  1 
toadiUonally  has  offered  litU 
igcment  to  widely  disparate  _ 
Kiclety — ^the  gifted  and  weU 
and  the  unwanted  and  untrai 

The  gifted  were  unable  to  ^ 
Itnges  and    the   opportunitlef 
aad  training  required.    TiM 
tbe  untrained  were  simply 
work  to  earn  a  bare  Uvellh 

Thus  the  exodus  to  the  . 
itesdy  stream  of  millions  of 
with  each  passing  year.  Somf  jln  search' of 
the  mystical  ttrban  touchstoat  of  success. 
Others,  pushed  aside  by  the  technological 
nvolutlon  on  farms  and  In  mlAas,  untrained 
for  Jobs  in  strange  places,  or  ^e  vletlma  of 
isclsl  discrimination,  moved 
m  desperate  search  for  Uttle  m 
clothing  and  a  roof  over  their 

So  you  see.  my  friends  of  bu 
dnstry,  that  whUe  rural  Americ 
offer   you    .    .    .    you    have 
nral  America. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  you    . 
other  to  your  mutual  benefit 

And  it  is  my  contribution 
tttention.   the   tools    "creatlv 
ou  supply  to  help  you  help 
noojic  development  of  rural 

Kncouraglng  this  effort  Is  .,„.  ^^^  .„ 
P«onsl  whim  of  the  Secretai^  of  Agricul- 
tee.  It  is  a  national  effort  spblled  out  by 
msident  Johnson  when  the  ttural  Com- 
wmity  Development  Service  of  the  Depart 

■ant  of  Agriculture  was  bom      

ttsn  a  year  ago. 

^t  U  not  easy,-  the  Presldje^t  said,  mj 
•initably   distribute   Federal    tasistance   to 
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t  scattered  rural  population.  . 
■wt  be  developed  to  extend  «u«  r«»on  ox 
»<»e  Federal  agendea  and  prdinunB  which 
•ottld.  but  do   not  now.  effwtlvely  eerve 
ninl  areas." 

The  President  then  urged  each  Department 
■dagency  of  government  to  lUake  sure  its 
prams  reached  both  urban  aittrural  areaa 
«  equal  terms.  I 

Ths  President  also  directed  Uie  Secretary 
«  Agrtculture  to  put  the  facglties  at  hla 
i^^'^  **,  *^'  dtapoaal  or  aU  PMeral 
•IWcles  to  assist  them  In  maklkig  their  pro- 
Vma  effective  in  rural  areas, 
^e  Rural  Commiinity  Development  Serv- 
wi  now  maintains  a  continulig  Ualaon  In 
«™agton  with  all  Federal  ai&iclee  offer. 
JMiervloee  which   can  be  uMd  In  rural 

arSSl  •,*:  ■  .^^  "  "^  thai  pepartmant 
"Apiculture's  field  staff  to  c»rry  to  oom- 
™wty  leaders  information  about  the  fuU 
«*»  of  Federal  servclee,  the  teUtlonahlp 

SCnlS'^^ST-  ''"'*  "*'  ^r-«»- '« 

^J^  ^l*  •<'^»»t  *o  »»dp  rial  Amezlea 
""^  a  broader  range  nf  j^iiiaiild  aad 
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aoelal  oKMrtunlttea.  wa  have  learned  that 
many  amaUer  oosnmunltlea  ■  •  wmklng  alone — 
oaanoi  muster  wn^i^  ot  the  akllla  and 
oi4>ltal  raaourcea  required  to  effectively  htip 
themaelvea,  or  even  to  avaU  themaelvaa  of 
State  aiul  Federal  assistance. 

To  meet  this  problem,  the  Preddent  this 
year  proposed  le^slatlon  whldi  wotild  create 
Oommiinlty  Development  OUtrlots.  Already 
approved  by  the  Senate,  and  now  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  this  propoaal* 
If  enacted,  would  lean  heavUy  upon  tbe 
planning  and  development  agendee  of  State 
government  for  effective  Implnnentatlon. 

One  of  Its  major  purpoeee  is  to  help  rural 
conununltlee  which  are  Unked  together  in  a 
natural  eommuting  pattern  to  pool  their 
skills  and  reaouroea  to  develop  a  phydcal, 
social  and  public  service  environment  whldi 
would  be  more  attractive  to  industrial, 
buslneea,  and  personal  aervlce  Inatitutlons. 

Tliese  programs,  and  a  new  program  I  wlU 
Introduce  to  you  today,  supplement  the 
Sural  Areas  Development  effort  which  since 
Its  inception  In  1961  has  mobUlaed  more 
than  150,000  rural  leaders  to  work  to  create 
new  Job  opportunities  and  Improve  rural 
Uving  oondltlona. 

Theae  leadera  have  organlaed  and  pro- 
moted no  less  than  30,000  projects — ^projects 
ranging  from  industrial  parks  which  bring 
new  Jobs  to  communltlee,  to  the  construction 
of  community  facilltlee  to  make  these  com- 
munities more  attractive  to  industry. 

And  now  I  want  to  announce  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  even  more  specific  program  to 
hasten  the  economic  development  of  rural 
America  .  .  .  and  I  can  think  of  no  more 
appropriate  forxun  to  make  this  announce- 
ment. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  now 
ready  to  laimch  a  Rural  Indiistrialiaatlon 
Program  which  I  am  confident  can  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  weU-belag  of 
our  entire  Nation. 

Through  this  program,  we  hope  to  bring 
the  profit  opportunities  in  America's  smaller 
communltlee  to  the  attention  of  Induatry. 

To  help  businessmen  Investigate  that 
potential,  the  Department's  Rural  Indus- 
trlallxation  staff  wlU  consult  with  business- 
men •  •  •  In  Waahlngton  ot  in  their  own 
offices. 

Whenever  asked,  we  wlU  also  serve  aa 
liaison  in  arranging  whatever  financial  and 
technical  assistance  is  needed. 

To  promote  this  program,  we  are  preparing 
a  brochure  which  wUl  speU  out  the  advan- 
tages fOT  Industry  in  the  countryside,  and 
will  detail  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
assistance  available  to  Industry. 

This  brochure  discusses  rural  labor  pooU, 
details  the  training  programs  financed  by 
the  OovemmMit,  offers  spedflc  information 
on  Federal,  State  and  local  industrial  fi- 
nancing programs,  discusses  industrial  dtca, 
water,  nattiral  resources,  and  transportation 
facUltlee  available  In  r\iral  areas,  and  apedfi- 
caUy  deecrlbes  how  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  can  help  buslneesmen 
open  new  plants  in  rural  areas. 

I  hope  you  find  it  Intereetlng  and  in- 
formative. 

In  summary,  then,  let  me  quickly  review 
the  problem.  .  .  and  the  potential  aolutlon. 

Three-quarters  of  our  people  are  Jammed 
onto  1  percent  of  our  land  .  .  .  and  stlU  the 
migration  to  the  cities  continues. 

The  problems  and  the  costs  of  the  dtlaa 
WlU  continue  to  increaae  untU  that  migra- 
tion Is  stopped. 

Without  opportunity  in  the  countryside, 
the  farmera  who  are  no  longer  needed  In  aa 
agriculture  in  technological  revolution,  the 
waU  educated  of  the  towna  and  smaU  dtlea, 
and  the  unwanted  and  untrained  wUl  oon- 
tlnue  to  move  to  the  dtlee. 

To  keep  people  in  rural  America,  oppor- 
tualtiea  must  baoreated  for  them. 
SpeclficaUy,  Joba  must  be  provided. 


Tou  Who  represent  buslneea  ahd  InduatrF 
can  proivlda  tboae  Jobe,  and.  at  the  aama 
tlBM,  serve  the  beat  Intereets  of  your  country 
by  helping  to  cure  both  the  llle  of  tha 
oountryalde  aad  the  lUa  of  the  dty. 

I  have  tried  to  speU  out  the  advantagaa  ot 
Induatrlal  expansion  In  rural  America,  »M 
our  new  Departmental  program  to  enoouraga 
rural  tndustrtailBatton  will  oontlaue  that' 
eBbrt. 

We  waat  you  to  be  aware  of  the  acrea  of 
choice  Induetrial  land  which  wiU  acoom- 
modate  yoxsx  preeent  needs  and  futurw  «>• 
panalon.  help  improve  eervice  to  regional 
and  local  markets,  service  growing  new  mar- 
kets created  by  an  expanding  and  mobUo 
popuiatton  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  reduda 
operating  ooata. 

We  want  you  to  kaow  that  nxiat  noal 
communltlee  have  an  a^nindant  supply  of 
water  ^or  IndusMal  needs  and  recreational 
puraulta  or  devalopmanta,  a  ready  aouroa  xa 
Induatrlal  fuel  and  power,  access  to  ran. 
I^^^^y.  air,  and  In  some  casee  water,  tras*^ 
portatloB  facUltlaa,  and  a  ready-made  labor 
pool  of  sklUed  and  trainable  people. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  there  are  three 
broad  daases  of  training  program^  financed 
by  tbe  government  to  train  worken  fbr  new 
and  existing  plants. 

We  want  you  to  know  tliat  an  eoonondcaUy 
healthy  rural  Amarloa,  a  rural  America  which 
provides  Jobs  aad  opportunll^,  o^  offer  you 
and  your  workers  convenience,  contentmeatt 
aerenlty,  pleasure  and  that  personal  tuUUl- 
meot  and  enrichment  which  comea  to  thoa^ 
in  cloae  accord  with  Nature. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  "cieatttaJW- 
erallam"  is  working  to  make  the  smaU  com- 
munlUee  <3t  our  Nation  better  placea  to  Uva, 
to  work,  to  produce  aad  to  play. 

And  we  want  you  to  know  that  aU  of  Um 
considerable  resoxirce  assistance  of  the  P*d- 
eral  government  is  at  your  disposal  in  any 
effort  you  make  to  bring  mora  eoonomlo 
opportunity  to  rural  America. 

If  we  cooperate.  If  we  work  together.  XT 
we  pool  OMX  reeources,  then  the  day  will 
come,  gentlemen,  when  meadowlarks  fly  over 
manufactiutog  planta.  and  the  caU  of  the 
whlppoorwin  win  blend  with  the  cry  of  tha 
taetory  whlatle. 


SEZIVICEMEN  LEFT  9TRANDED 
WHILE  ON  LEAVE 

Mn.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
^rom  New  York  [Mr.  McCa«tht1  may 
extend  his  remariu  at  this  point  In  tha 
Rx^RS  Mid  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Jht  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  l^?eaker.  the 
distinguished  ehalrman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  appointed  a  9e> 
clal  committee  to  study  the  avallabllUy 
of  commercial  air  tranq?ortation  for 
military  sejrice  persotmel  who  attempt 
to  fly  to  aad  from  their  hornet  whUe  on 
Mithortzed  leave. 

We  an  have  witnessed  the  famllUr 
scene  In  airports  •cross  the  Nation  of 
servlee  personnel  left  stranded  either  be-< 
cause  they  cannot  obtain  reservations  oi* 
because  as  "standby"  passengers,  flights 
have  been  filled  by  regular  paybv  pw- 
sengers.  And  In  many  of  t^eM  cases 
servloemen  must  foHdt  part  of  their 
leave  in  order  to  letum  to^  their  Y»mi 
before  their  leave  expires. 

I  endorse  oiir  dMftegulshed  ooQeagne'a 
action  on  behalf  of  ^oor  sftrvlceiBen.  And 
I  tUnk  It  Is  time  that  Congress  looks 
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Into  Ibis  mAMer.  Zf  tbe  airUoat  vlU  not 
or  ouinot  alloflate  the  cangmUtn  In 
heftvUy  tnkTeled  mntm  ky  provWtng  ad- 
dltlotel  flights,  then  It  falls  upon  Con- 
gress to  sedc  a  MttUon  and  mtlu  provl- 
fions  aooonllngly. 

If  these  men  and  women  give  of  tbelr 
time,  and  in  many  cases  ttaelr  lives,  to 
defend  our  Nation  and  the  freedom  of 
other  peoDles.  I  oertalnljr  think  they  de- 
serve greater  eonsideration  when  they 
are  on  Isays. 


DESTRZCT  OF  COLUMBIA  HOME 
RULE-^T  CAN  BE  SAVED  IF  THE 
SENATE  WILL  ACT 

•  Tne  SPEAKER..  Under  a  previous 
«rd«r  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rsossl  Is  recognised  fOr 
3»  minutes. 

Mr.  REUB8.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  District  Of  Columbia 
greeted  the  80th  Congress  with  high 
hopes  and  great  expectations. 

There  was  every  reason  to  btflBve  that 
this  was  the  Congress  which  would  at 
last  restore  to  them  the  right  of  self- 
govemment  that  is  enjoyed  l^  every 
other  city  and  hamlet  in  this  country. 

The  Demoeratie  Party  in  its  1864  plat- 
form had  reafllrmsd: 

W«  luppuii  boau  rule  for  the  ZMatrlot  of 
Oataaobls.  Hi*  sMt  at  our  govmunent  ihftU 
b«  a  woitahop  for  detaoonkey,  a  pUot-pUnt 
for  freedom,  and  a  place  of  Ukcouparable 
beauty. 

This  House  had  its  largest  progressive. 
lorward-looktaig  majority  in  years.  On 
January  4, 1965,  we  reformed  the  rules  of 
the  House  estabHsfaing  a  means  of  send- 
ing bills  to  conf)erence  by  a  majority  vote 
and  thus  eliminating  one  potential  stum- 
bling block  to  home  rule  le^slation.  Al- 
though the  number  of  signatures  needed 
to  discharge  a  committee  was  not  re- 
duced as  some  of  us  had  hoped,  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  home  rule  leg- 
islation could  be  brought  to  the  floor 
eyen  under  the  existing  rule  requiring 
the  signature^  of  a  majority  of  the 
Bouse. 

On  July  aa.  1869. 8. 1118« » thoroughly 
eonsidefed  bin  "to  proflde  an  elected 
mAyor,  etty  ooandl,  and  nonvoting  dde- 
iate  to  the  House  of  Bepregentatlves  for 
the  District  of  Ootombia''  paaNd  the 
Senate  by  a  63  tp  38  vote. 

On  September  X  1868.  the  218th  signa- 
tere  was  added  to  the  petition  to  dis- 
darge  Hit.  4644.  a  oompaolon  to  8. 
1118,  from  the  Bouse  Dbtrict  pom- 
mittee. 

however,  on  September  29.  1869.  the 
mfm  voted  227  to  174  to  substitute  for 
the  text  of  E(  JR.  4644  the  language  of  leg- 
islation sponsored  by  the  gentleman 
trom  CAlifomla  [Mr.  Soot]  providing 
fbr  a  DIstrtet.  of  rt^tmya^  Charter 
Soerd. 

tXte  amended  bin,  with  its  meny  draw- 
btibks  efi.,«i  Instxument  of  achieving 
bbm^  iwk/was  not  aoeentable  to  ths 
other  body,  whioh  on  April  B,  1861^  asked 
the  Bouse  for  a  eooteenoe  en  the  legle- 
UMon.  On  May  U»r«he  Bioqee  Dlstriel 
QQBpmlMMi  ToM  down.  10  to  IJ,  a  mo- 
loqL  to  i^gree  to  a  oonf eceooe,    Svsn  tf 


the  House  District  Committee  were  to 
agree  to  a  eonferenee.  the  dreary  proveet 
is  for  a  omfiannee  eonlmittee  dominated 
on  the  House  side  fay  determined  op- 
ponents of  home  rule  in  any  form. 

There  the  matter  rests  and  is  likely  to 
stay  unless  a  new  approach  is  taken. 

This  Congress,  with  all  its  favorable 
aspects  for  home  rule,  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go  by  without  achieving  the 
long-sought  objective  of  sdf -government 
for  the  Nation's  Capital.  Subsequent 
Congresses  may  not  have  so  many  mem- 
ben  in  favor  of  home  rule.  A  less  pro- 
gressive House  may  retract  the  procedure 
for  sending  bills  to  conference  by  ma- 
jority vote.  Just  as  the  House  in  1951 
repealed  ttie  2-year-old  21-day  rule  for 
dreumventing  Rules  Committee  road- 
blocks. 

Boaui  rule  must  not  be  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  from  the  long  list  of  Demo- 
cratic platform  pledges  redeemed  by  the 
majority  during  this  Oongress.  The 
home  rule  effort  may  be  bloodied  and 
battered,  but  it  need  not  bow  to  its 
oppoeltion. 

What  is  needed  is  a  hero  among  the 
100  Members  of  the  other  body  to  rescue 
home  rule  from  the  clutches  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  District  Committee. 

This  Is  how  home  rule  can  yet  be  won 
this  year: 

First.  Offer  a  mayor-council  bill  as  a 
nongermane  Senate  amendment  to  a 
House-passed  bill  from  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 

Let  a  Member  of  the  other  body  (tf  er 
a  mayor-council  home  rule  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  a  House-passed  bill  In  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Such  a 
bill  could  well  be  identical  with 
HJl.  11218.  introduced  by  the  gent- 
leman from  New  York  [Mr.  Multsb]  last 
September  22.  HJL  11218  omtalned  the 
provisions  of  S.  1118  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  with  certain  changes  designed  to 
secure  the  support  of  House  Republicans. 
Such  a  home  nde  amendment  might  be 
attached  to  any  one  of  foxir  bills  of 
lesser  importance  which  passed  the 
House  without  opposition  and  are  now 
pending  In  the  Senate  Committee  <m 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare:  HJL  1153.  to 
ameiMl  section  302  (c)  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agonent  Relations  Act  of  1847  to  pMmlt 
onployer  contributions  for  Joint  industry 
promotion  of  products;  H  Jt.  8889,  to  pro- 
mote health  and  safety  in  metal  and  non- 
metallic  mineral  industries;  H.R.  10721. 
to  increase  benefits  under  the  Federal 
Employee's  Caeapensati<m  Act;  and  HJt. 
10774,  to  amend  section  308  of  the  La- 
bor Management  Relations  Act  of  1947 
to  broaden  the  permissible  uses  of  trust 
funds  to  which  employen  contribute. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  is  strongly  for  home  rule. 
Of  its  15  members  who  were  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  22,  1865,  13  of  th«n  voted 
for  S.  1118.  The  16th  monber,  the  Bm- 
ator  from  Midilgan  [Mr.  GuitxhI  who 
Kieceeded  the  late  Pat  MeNamara  on 
the  oommittee.  signed  the  discharge  pe- 
tltkm  and  voted  against  the  BUt  sub- 
itttnte  as  a  Member  of  the  House.         ,. 

Since  there  is  no  requirement  of  ler- 
manenesB  in  the  other  body,  the  practloe 


of  adding  legislation  on  one  subjaetto 
a  1)111  on  a  quite  different  matter— wbleh 
is  not  permissQde  under  Etouse  rules— is 
a  seasoned  legislative  maneuver.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dnnix]  at- 
tempted last  year  to  emidoy  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  baseball  bill— Senate  Jotnt 
Resoluticm  66— as  the  vehicle  for  one 
version  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  overturn  the  one-man,  one-vote  nile 
in  State  legislatures. 

In  Febnttry  1960,  with  no  dvll  rights 
bill  reported  in  the  other  body  or  paand 
in  the  House,  the  then  majority  leader. 
Lyndon  J<dmBon.  called  up  and  invited 
civil  rights  amendments  to  a  Hoiue- 
pasaed  bill,  HJl.  8315,  auttiorizlng  the 
Army  to  lease  unused  officers  quarters  at 
Fort  Crowder,  Mo.,  as  a  school. 

Several  months  earlier,  the  Senate 
added  legislation  extending  the  life  d 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  HJl 
8385,  appropriating  funds  for  the  mutusl 
security  program.  When  the  gentlenum 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WauAKSl  blocked 
a  move  to  send  the  bill  to  conference  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]  presented  for  the 
Oommittee  on  Rules  a  rule  providing  for 
agreement  to  the  conference.  The  con- 
ferees reported  the  nongermane  amend- 
ment extending  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
missicm  in  disagreement  but  the  House 
accepted  the  amendment  on  a  motion  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [llr. 
Roomnrl. 

On  Jtdy  5,  1962,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mawsitxlo]  tacked  an 
amendment  giving  the  President  author- 
ity to  adjust  sugar  quota  dlstributhn 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  onto  a  House 
pessed  bni.  HJl.  8050.  restricting  tbe 
import  of  adult  honey  bees.  The  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Sioth]  pre- 
;Knted  a  rule,  which  was  adopted.  pn>- 
Mdlng  for  House  acceptance  of  that 
aniendment  without  a  conference. 

On  March  18,  1958.  HJl.  5836,  a  postal 
rate  Increase  bill  to  which  the  Senate  bad 
added  a  nongermane  postal  pay  increase, 
was  sent  to  conference  by  unaninoai 
consent,  leading  to  eventual  enaetmat 
of  the  pay  raise. 

On  June  21, 1960,  the  House,  again  far 
unanimous  coiuent.  sent  to  conference 
HJl.  7634,  the  omnibus  rivers  and  hsr- 
bors  bill  to  which  the  Senate  had  at- 
tached an  amendment  on  Oovernment 
land  acquisition  policy. 

No  point  of  order  on  the  ground  of  non- 
gennaneneffi  may  be  made  in  tbe  House 
on  a  Senate  amendment  to  a  House- 
passed  substantive  bill.  Su6h  a  bill  mar 
be  sent  to  conference  even  thougb  tbs 
two  bodies  are  in  disagreement  only  oo 
the  nongermane  amendment,  although 
in  all  probabUity  there  would  be  dif- 
ferences on  the  underlying  bill  as  wen. 

Second.  The  other  body  would  pass  the 
bill  with  the  home  rule  amendment  asd 
send  it  back  to  the  House,  requesting  a 
conference. 

Adoption  of  the  nongermane  heat 
rule  amendmentte  the  other  body  is  ast 
Uk^  to  be  a  problem.  No  additional 
Cttnmlttee  action  would  be  necessaiy. 
since  ttie  bill  was  considered  and  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  District  0001* 
mittee  during  this  Congress.    There  was 
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full  debate  on  home  rule  in 
on  July  20  and  21,  1965. 
Hembers  voted  for  or  decl 
idves  for  8.  1118.    Any 
1118  which  appeared  tn  the 
imendrnpnt  of   course  couii 
debated  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Third.  The  pro-h(Mne  rule 
mittee  on  Education  and 
hare  jurisdiction  to  ask  for 
which  could  be  agreed  to  by 
TOte  under  the  reformed 

When  the  Mil  with 
unendmmt  returns  to  the 
the  other  body.  House  rule 
1,  as  reformed  on  January 
oome  into  play.    The  rule 
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1.  Any  amendment  at  the  B»  i^ate  to  any 
gooM  bUl  abaU  be  subject  to  £e  point  of 
artat  tbat  It  abaU  flrst  be  eon*  ^ered  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
ct  tbe  Union,  If,  originating  in  «e  House,  It 
rmld  be  subject  to  that  polqt:  ProtrtOed. 
tapever,  That  a  motion  to  dlsa^ee  with  the 
iBMOdmenta  of  the  Senate  to  a  Bouae  t>UI  or 
Molutlon  and  requeat  or  agree  to  a  con- 
faenee  with  the  Senate,  or  a  la^tlon  to  In- 
Sit  on  tbe  Houae  amendments  ^  a  Senate 
WU  or  reeolutlon  and  request  c «  agree  to  a 
eoBference  with  the  Senate,  ahi  11  always  be 
tn  order  if  the  Bgmak.n,  tn  hi  a^  discretion, 
rwognlses  for  that  purpoae  and  i  0  the  motion 
li  made  by  direction  of  the  oomn  littee  having 
jnrlMUctlon  of  the  subject  matt  ir  c€  the  blU 
cr  reeolutlon. 

Regardless  of  the  subject  m  itter  of  the 
nongermane  amendment,  thiilrl^t  and 
power  to  move  to  send  the  UU  to  con- 
ference clearly  remains  with!  ,the  House 
committee  which  had  jurisdi^iicm  of  the 
sibject  matter  of  the  underlsKng  bill. 

Thus  in  this  case,  Jurisdiition  would 
be  In  the  Education  and  Lab<  if  Ccmunit- 
tee.  Of  the  30  meml>era  of  th  4t  commit- 
tee, 21  signed  the  home  rul^  discharge 
petition— the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Kr.  PowiLL] ,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Perkins],  the  gmtlew(Hnan 
bom  Oregon  [Mrs.  Gmif ].  |^e  gentle 
nen  from  Pennsylvania  [Mi 
USD  and  Dnrr],  the  gen' 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pocikski], 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  D 
cmtleman  from  TntHi^nft 

the  gentleman    from    Mi-..^^ ,^.. 

OBaia],  the  gentleman  from!  New  York 
tkr.  Carey],  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
">nila  [Mr.  Hawkins],  the  fcentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  SiaLcsl.  the 
Witleman  from  Florida  [Mr  IoibbonsI, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  tMr.  Wn.- 
^  PoRDl,  the  gentleman  f -pm  Maine 
Mr.  Hathaway]  ,  the  gentlew  inan  from 
HawaU  [Mrs.  Mink] ,  the  gent)  ^an  frwn 
Jew  York  [Mr.  ScmttntR],  the  Gentleman 
"wn  Washington  [Mr.  Minsl.  the 
jmUemen  from  CallfomliT'  [Messrs. 
WMON  and  Bell],  and  the  jentleman 
nwn  New  York  [Mr.  ReidI.  Twenty 
nanbers  of  the  committee.  Including 
*e  gentleman  from  Minn<4ota  [Mr. 
^1.  voted  against  the  Sisk]  Substitute. 

under  the  proviso  to  rul^  XX,  the 
jameman  from  New  Ybirk  [Mr. 
^own-L],  on  the  direction  of  the  Educa- 
wo  and  Labor  Conamittee,  <  duld  move 
Jjjoid  the  bill  to  amf erencis  if  recog 
wed  for  that  purpose. 

*W5h  recognition  is  to  the  dWcretion  of 
toe ^)eaker.  who  has  amplyl^hown  his 
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devotion  to  self-goverzunent  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Washington  on  other  occasions. 

The  motion  to  agree  to  a  oonferenoe 
would  be  decided  by  a  noajority  vote, 
which  could  be  a  crucial  test  vote  on 
home  rule. 

Fourth.  Prohome  rule  conferees 
would  agree  on  a  meaningful  home  rule 
bill  aloog  the  general  lines  of  Hil.  11218. 

Under  House  rules,  the  Speaker  ap- 
potots  the  conferees,  iisually  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  member  to  charge  of  the 
bill,  to  this  case  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell!.  Senior  mon- 
bers  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee who  might  wdl  be  named  con- 
ferees to  the  event  of  three  or  five  mem- 
bers were  appototed  are  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins], 
the  gentlew(Hnan  from  Oregon  [Mra. 
Orben],  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Atres],  and  the  gentleman  from  Mto- 
nesota  [Mr.  Qcie].  Tbe  three  majority 
members  signed  the  discharge  petition 
and  voted  against  the  Slsk  bill.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  while  not 
among  the  signers  of  the  discharge  peti- 
tion, also  opposed  the  Slsk  bill. 

In  the  otiier  body,  conferees  may  be 
elected  by  the  Sornte  if  it  sees  fit.  More- 
over, there  is  precedent  for  apptdntment 
of  Senate  conferees  who  are  not  memben 
of  the  committee  with  Jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  to  ccmfer- 
enoe.  Thus,  members  of  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict Ccmunittee,  who  have  worked  so 
long  and  hard  for  home  rule,  could  be 
represented  among  the  other  body's  con- 
ferees together  with  memliera  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Conunittee. 
Besides  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict Oommittee.  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible],  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  SenaUn-  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Proutt],  who  Blao  serves  on  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
might  well  be  appototed.  Three  oth» 
Senators  also  serve  on  bcMth  conunittees, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
NicK],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KsNNBor],  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]. 

These  conferees  could  undoubtedly 
agree  to  a  conference  report  embodying 
the  noncontroversial  underlying  bill  and 
the  nongermane  Senate  aooendment 
akMig  the  general  Itoes  of  H.R.  11218. 

Fifth.  The  House  would  have  a  square 
opportunity  to  vote  for  or  against  a 
meaningful  home  rule  bill  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Once  the  conferees  had  reached  actu- 
al agreement  on  a  meaningful  home  rule 
bill  and  any  other  provisions  of  the  un- 
derlying blU  which  might  have  been  to 
disagreement,  two  courses  would  be  open 
to  the  House  conferees: 

A.  They  could  submit  to  the  House  a 
conference  report  agreeing  to  the  under- 
lying bill,  and  to  the  home  rule  amend- 
ment Tlie  rei>ort  would  be  voted  up  or 
down  to  its  entirety  without  amendment. 
Since  the  home  rule  amendment  would 
be  attached  to  a  bill  which  had  earlier 
passed  the  House  without  controversy, 
the  vote  on  the  entire  conference  report 
could  be  fairly  considered  a  vote  <m  the 
home  rule  bill. 


B.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  hcane  rule 
amendment  were  attached  to  a  bill  whose 
merit  mii^t  influence  the  vote  on  a  con- 
ference report  i»oposing  agreement  oa. 
a  home  rule  bill,  the  House  conferees 
might  sulunlt  a  report  of  agreement  cm 
the  underlying  bill,  with  the  home  rule 
ameiklment  to  technical  disagreement. 
After  adoption  of  the  conference  report, 
the  House  could  then  vote  on  a  motion 
to  recede  from  disaixeement  and  to  con- 
cur to  the  Senate  home  rule  amendment. 
This  procedure  would  provide  a  separate 
vote  on  the  home  rule  biU.  Moreover,  it 
would  to  no  way  endanger  the  underly- 
ing bill. 

In  either  case,  the  House  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for  or  against 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
both  to  a  test  vote  on  the  motion  to  send 
the  bill  to  conference  and  to  a  vote  fol- 
lowing the  conference  report. 

But  will  the  results  of  these  votes  be 
any  different  from  the  outcome  of  the 
vote  on  the  Slsk  Charter  Board  Mil? 
*The  answer  is  an  almost  certato  yes. 

The  adoption  of  the  Slsk  Charter 
Board  MU.  wlilch  has  brought  home  rule 
efforts  to  their  present  impasse,  was  not 
presented  as  a  means  of  bkxdctog  home 
rule.  In  fact  its  fiionsor,  the  gentieman 
from  California  [Mr.  Sxbk],  urged  it  as 
"a  soimd  approach"  to  home  rule.  He 
said: 

It  will  provide  home  nile  in  an  onlerly 
faabton  for  tbe  dtiaena  of  the  Dlatrlot  of 
ColumUa. 

As  a  result,  a  niunber  of  MOnben  who 
favor  home  rule  voted  for  the  Charter 
Board  substitute,  along  with  those  who 
oppose  lK>me  rule  to  any  form. 

Ttie  majority  of  the  House  on  Septem- 
ber 29  did  not  mean  to  kill  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Coliunbia.  A  Iwtter  indi- 
cation of  the  division  that  will  occur  if 
the  House  is  presented  squarely  with  the 
question  of  voting  for  or  against  home 
rule  is  the  vote  of  the  House  on  Septem- 
ber 29  on  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House's  recommendation  to  strike  the 
enacting  clause  of  HJEl.  4644.  This  was 
defeated  179  to  219.  Of  the  219.  193 
Members  who  signed  the  discharge  pe- 
tition were  Jotoed  by  26  Memben  who 
had  not  sigiied  to  voting  for  home  rule. 
In  addition.  12  other  signers  of  the  dis- 
charge petition  were  al>8ent  or  otherwise 
unable  to  vote. 

In  the  parliamentary  situation  as  it 
developed  last  fall,  the  House  unfortu- 
nately never  had  an  opportunity  to  vote 
yea  or  nay  on  a  meaningful  home  rule 
bUl.  The  procedure  I  envision  would 
provide  that  opportunity. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  addition  of 
nongermane  ameiidments  to  House- 
passed  bills  is  not  an  ideal  way  to  legis- 
late, stoce  It  can  operate  to  deprive  the 
House  committee  with  jurisdiction  over 
a  matter  of  an  opportunity  to  consider  it. 
But  there  need  be  no  concern  that  the 
House  District  Committee  will  have 
lacked  an  opportunity  to  consider  home 
rule.  It  has  had  such  an  opportunity 
conttoually  stoce  1948.  Instead  of  per- 
fecting the  legislation  that  was  obviously 
desired  by  a  majority  of  Congress,  the 
conunittee  has  done  its  best  to  prevent 
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any  leglBlattoa.  It  hM  sln«dy  been  dls- 
duured  from  eoiulderation  of  home-rule 
legUhition  once  durlnr  this  Congreas. 
The  adoption  of  the  procedure  of  a  non- 
germane  amendment  to  a  bin  In  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  deliberately  usee  a  commit- 
tee which  reflects  the  sentiment  of  Con- 
gress. And  this  Is  In  accord  with  the 
sound  principle  that  committees  are 
meant  to  be  the  servants,  not  the  masters, 
of  the  Houses  of  Congress. 

Those  ^^o  are  most  Ukely  to  protest 
the  nongemiane  amendment  procedure 
have  participated  in  legislation  by  that 
procedure  so  often  in  the  past  that  they 
can  hardly  porteay  the  present  proposal 
as  the  embodiment  of  legislative  mal- 
practice. 

It  would  be  Intolerable  that  the  House 
District  Committee  should  be  able  to  em- 
ploy the  rules  and  precedents  of  Con- 
gress to  frustrate  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity, the  wishes  of  the  President  and  of 
his  three  Immediate  predecessors,  and 
the  pledge  of  the  Democratie  Party  when 
a  aieans  of  applying  the  rules  and  tradl- 
ttons  of  the  Senate  In  combination  with 
the  rules  reforms  adopted  17  months  ago 
by  the  House  may  achieve  what  Justice 
and  equity  demand:  a  meaningful  home 
rule  bill  outcted  this  year. 


POVERTT  IN  THE  SOXTTHWEBT 
AMONG  AMERICANS  OF  SPANISH 
DESCENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  di  la  Oabza]  Is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DI  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  of  last  week  my  colleague  from 
Texas  [Mr.  GorzalczI,  gave  a  very  com- 
prehensive report  on  poverty  In  the 
Southwest  as  related  to  people  of  Span- 
ish-speaking descent.  It  was  a  very 
thorough  and  well-detailed  discourse  on 
some  of  the  problems  that  exist  in  that 
area.  He  was  Joined  by  several  of  my 
colleagues  trtsm  other  areas  of  the  United 
States  in  that  discussion. 

Uhfortunately,  due  to  official  business 
of  the  House,  I  was  not  present  during 
that  discussion.  I  take  this  opportimity 
to  add  some  of  my  interpretations  of  the 
situation  as  it  exists  and  the  several 
problems  that  I  feel  are  basic  problems 
of  the  area,  and  give  aotae  recommenda- 
tions that  I  would  req)ectfully  make  to 
the  people  concerned. 

First,  basically,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur 
In  the  brief  history  that  my  colleague 
gave  as  to  where  the  people  In  the  area 
came  from,  which  ts  generally  that  they 
are  of  Spanish  stock,  some  having  come 
directly  from  Spain  Into  the  Southwest, 
and  others  through  Mexico. 

Many  of  the  blood  lines  of  early  Span- 
lards  are  still  conserved  and  are  un- 
mixed with  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest 
or  the  Indians  of  Mexico  But,  nonethe- 
toss.  eventually  there  evolved  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican, who  is  a  Spaniard,  or  of  one  of 
the  Spanish  possessions  that  came  to 
M«xloo  and  Intennarrled  with  the 
Ihdlans. 


There  are  some  4  million  people  who 
live  in  this  area  who  have  been  good 
citizens.  They  have  considered  them- 
selves to  be  Americans  basically,  because 
their  ancestors  were  here  even  before 
there  was  an  America.  These  people — 
myself  included — are  descendants  in 
part  of  a  civilization  that  had  a  calen- 
dar, that  had  hospitals,  that  had  a  uni- 
versity, that  had  pyramids — which  In 
my  humble  estimation  far  surpassed 
those  of  the  ancient  Nile— before  the 
white  man  had  ever  set  foot  on  this 
hemisphere. 

That  Is  the  basic  lineage  of  the  people 
abotit  whom  I  shall  speak  today.  They 
were,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so. 
the  sons  of  kings,  because  there  was  great 
culture  in  this  area,  and  noble  and  cou- 
rageous blood  in  their  veins. 

As  this  countiy  became  the  United 
States  of  America,  they  assimilated  into 
the  population.  Even  before  then  my 
ancestors  lived  in  Texas  when  it  was  a 
part  of  Mexico.  They  lived  in  Texas 
when  it  was  a  Republic.  They  live  in 
Texas  now  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  descendants  of  this  people  have  al- 
ways been  lojral  Americans.  Not  one 
with  a  Spanish  sunuune  has  deserted  to 
the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  Many  with 
Spanish  surnames  have  been  given  Con- 
gressional Medals  of  Honor,  and  thou- 
sands more  Purple  Hearts. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  country  there 
came  a  time  when  oiu-  people  were  looked 
down  upon,  in  my  estimation  for  no 
other  reason  than  ignorance.  But  even 
though  they  suffered  they  did  not  march 
through  the  streets,  they  did  not  nm 
rampant  through  the  communities,  they 
did  not  demonstrate  or  interfere  with  the 
freedwn  of  others.  They  fulfilled  their 
basic  responsiUIlties  of  loyal  American 
citizens. 

They  weilt  on  quietly  suffering  the  in- 
dignation of  discrimination  at  many 
times,  but  always  with  the  understand- 
ing in  their  hearts  that  it  wotild  be 
righted  somehow,  at  some  time;  by  those 
in  the  Government.  This  In^l^reat  part 
was  successful,  because  they  bedune  edu- 
cated. Some  became  lawyers.  Some 
became  doctors.  Some  became  teachers. 
Sc»ne  of  us  evra  came  to  Congress. 

This  was  done  without  fanfare,  with- 
out recognition  by  the  press,  without 
recognition  by  the  Govenunent.  without 
recognltkxi  by  anyone  at  all  who  did  not 
live  in  the  immediate  area  where  the 
problem  existed. 

So  before  going  (xi  with  the  continua- 
tion of  the  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pay 
tribute  to  this  people.  Even  though  they 
suffered  the  scourge  of  discrimination 
they  remained  loyal.  They  never  voiced 
a  word  of  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  as  other  people  have  done. 
They  never  voiced  objections  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 
others.  They  suffered  this  acrimonious, 
spiteful  discrimination,  but  if  it  were 
done  under  the  guise  of  law  they  obeyed 
the  law.  For  this  I  believe  they  should 
be  commended.  For  this  I  believe  they 
should  be  heard. 

I  do  not  want  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  or  my 
colleagues  to  mistake  the  yearnings  of 


this  people,  beeaiise  we  know  of  respon- 
sibility. We  have  discharged  our  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  not  like  the  sltuatlim 
with  other  groups  Interested  in  ehfl 
rights  matters,  which  request  guarantees 
and  request  privileges  while  not  once  do 
they  mention  the  basic  responsibility  that 
must  precede  in  every  IriJstance  the  as- 
sumption of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
people. 

We  have  assumed  the  responsibilities. 
We  have  fulfilled  the  responsibilities. 
Now  we  feel  we  are  enUtied  to  the  bene^ 
fits  of  having  fulfilled  those  responsibili- 
ties. 

I  speak  generally  of  the  people  of  tbe 
Southwest,  because  the  problems  of  the 
Spanish  speaking  in  the  urban  areas  of 
the  East  or  of  the  Midwest  are  not  the 
same  problems.  The  problems  of  tbe 
Cubans  and  the  problems  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcans.  who  are  Spanish  speaking,  are 
not  the  same  problems  as  those  of  ttie 
people  of  the  Southwest  of  whom  I  spesk 
today.  Therefore,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
the  iise  of  the  word,  I  am  going  to  segre- 
gate the  problems  in  (»der  to  disciuB 
mainly  the  problem  of  the  Southwest 

They  do  not  ask  for  any  Q>eclal  prlvl- 
l^es.  They  only  ask  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity. They  do  not  ask,  as  the  Com- 
munists say.  that  everyone  be  nuule 
equal,  in  the  erroneous  maimer  that  the 
Communists  pursue  where  they  will  line 
up  every  citizen  one  by  one  and  say,  "You 
will  all  have  one  apartment  with  one 
bedroom,  and  you  will  all  have  the  same 
kind  of  car  and  you  will  all  be  equal  In 
every  respect." 

This  is  not  America.  This  is  not  what 
we  are  looking  for.  We  are  looking  for 
equality  under  the  law,  where  every  man 
who  goes  into  a  courtroom  is  equal  re- 
gardless of  what  his  name  is  or  where 
he  came  from.  We  are  looking  for  equal- 
ity of  Justice  where  every  man  who  Is 
arrested  or  is  detained  by  a  sheriff  or  • 
peace  officer,  for  whatever  reason  he  may 
be  detained,  is  detained  not  because  of 
his  color  being  darker  or  lighter  or  be- 
cause of  his  name. 

We  do  not  ask  for  anything  else  except 
for  this  equality  under  the  law.  We  ask 
for  equality  in  employment  and  equality 
in  education. 

No  privileges  are  asked  for.  Nothing 
that  anyone  else  is  not  entitied  to  is 
asked  for.  A  large  part  of  the  problem 
Is  in  employment.  This  begins  with  em- 
plojmaent  in  the  Federal  agencies  where 
you  can  see  that  the  amount  of  peopk 
working  in  the  Federal  agencies  from 
the  top  to  the  bottc»n  have  very  fe» 
Spanish  names.  They  are  very  few  and 
far  between. 

We  do  not  ask  that  you  do  as  has  been 
done  here  in  the  past,  t>ecause  we  would 
be  compounding  the  error  and  com- 
pounding the  problem.  For  example, 
when  they  mention  civil  rights,  everyone 
assumes  generally  that  they  are  taUdnc 
abaut  Negroes.  I  think  my  brethren  of 
that  race  have  a  problem,  and  we  til 
wish  to  help  them  out.  However,  tbe 
problem  was  ctMnpounded  when  you  said 
that  we  must  give  than  their  equsi 
rights.  In  the  Federal  Government  tbe 
word  went  out,  "Hire  Negroes,"  be  they 
qualified  or  not.    "Just  get  me  a  Negro 
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and  put  him  in  this  Job."  He  is  not  In 
the  same  civil  service  posit  ii  >n?  "It  does 
not  make  any  difference .  Get  me  a 
Negro  and  put  him  in  ther(  i "  This  word 
vent  out  through  the  G>remment.  I 
know  that  for  a  fact. 

The  Latin  Americans  or  the  Spanlsh- 
tpeaking  people  of  the  2)^uthwest  are 
saying  that  we  do  not  want  them  to  do 
the  same  thing.  We  do  not  want  them 
to  say.  "Get  me  a  Spani8h4^pe«Uclng  man 
and  put  him  in  there  whether  he  is  quall- 
fledornot."  [I 

All  we  say  is  do  not  exclude  us  because 
our  name  is  Gonzalez  or  Gahsia.  Do  not 
exclude  us  because  our  nains  is  different. 
Give  us  the  opportunity  w^ere  we  qual- 
ify. If  you  need  a  lawyer,  give  us  the 
opportunity.  If  a  man  is  la  lawyer  and 
his  name  is  Gonzalez,  do  ^ot  push  him 
off  to  the  side.  Give  him  ain  o]nx>rtuiUty 
along  with  the  rest.  But.  tor  God's  sake, 
ao  not  compound  the  crimC;  and  put  him 
in  there  just  because  his  hame  is  Gon- 
zalez. That  is  not  what  W^  want.  It  is 
not  what  I  am  speaking  I  about  today. 
What  I  am  saying  is  taat  everyone 
should  be  treated  equally.  JV 

So  I  ask  and  implore  bur  executive 
branch  of  the  Government!  and  everyone 
In  all  the  departments  o^  the  Federal 
Oovenunent  that  they  look]  Into  the  situ- 
ation not  with  the  mistaken  idea  that  I 
or  we  are  asking  that  bMause  of  our 
name  we  should  be  given  |t^  opportu- 
nity, but  we  are  asking  that  you  deal  with 
us  as  every  American  should  be  dealt 
with.  You  give  the  man  ah  <H>portunlty 
because  of  his  qualificatifakis.  Do  not 
compound  the  problem.      [I 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  fjpmplaln  tliat 
there  Is  no  Conmiissloner  i(}n  the  Equal 
Employment  Commission 
problems    of    the    South 
Spanish-speaking  pe<vle 
west.   That  is  true  and  I  l. 
Again  they  are  not  asking 

with  a  Spanish  surname  L,^  ,^_, 

Commission  Just  for  the  sdke  of  putting 
someone  with  a  Spanish ,  name  on  it. 
They  already  have  one.  but  she  is  not 
Spanish.  I 

They  are  asking  for  ^meone  who 
knows  the  problems  aiMl  (jin  help  that 
Commission  to  deal  with  th^se  problems, 
and  no  one  can  know  those  problems 
better  than  one  who  has  livpd  with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectful^  request  and 
ask  the  President  of  the  Utoited  States 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  at  the  earliest  btoportunlty  a 
person  cognizant  of  the  prwlems  of  the 
Spanish -speaking  people  cttTthe  South- 
vest  be  placed  on  this  Commission. 

Mr.  Speeiker,  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  questicm  of  Federal  jmployment 
And,  there  is  a  vast  bcmk  di  knondedge- 
tWe  people  who  could  servei  this  Govern- 
ment loyally  and  fruitfully,  from  the 
CaUnet  level  to  the  lowUcxfldvil  servant 
of  which  this  Federal  Oovl^mmeixt  can 
avaU  Itself,  and  the  Inte^st  of  these 
VtODle  is  ta  serving  their 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  J 
nave  is  that  they  be  given  azl  bpportunl^. 
based  upon  their  quallflcati  ±is  and  their 
<tualiflcatlons  only,  disreisrai  jlng  n^mf  or 
odor  and  everything  else, 


.0  knows  the 

it    and    the 

the  South- 

with  that. 

at  someone 

put  on  the 


Next.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  our 
Qovonmttit,  and  the  resources  of  this 
Government,  be  utillaed  to  see  that  pri- 
vate industry  follows  the  same  ooune. 

Again,  I  have  heard  that  private  indus- 
try, and.  for  Instance,  a  particular  com- 
pany and  the  vice  president  thereof, 
mmtiooed  the  fact  that  they  have  sent 
out  word  throughout  tbe  United  States  to 
hire  Negro  people. 

We  ask  only  that  every  hidlvidual  and 
every  private  industry  in  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours  give  our  pec^le  an  (vportunlty 
to  prestfit  their  qualifications  and  that 
they  Judge  than  agidnst  the  others 
purely  and  solely  based  upon  those 
qualifications. 

They  also  want  to  and  are  trying  to 
help  themselves,  Mr.  Speaker.  How  well 
I  remember  the  project  of  the  League  of 
United  Latin  American  Citizens  called 
the  "LltUe  School  of  the  400."  where  with 
their  own  funds  they  helped  the  little 
children  learn  the  basic  400  words  of 
English  necessary  to  enter  and  progress 
in  the  first  grade. 

This  program  later  became  a  State 
law  called  the  preschool  English  law 
which  I  am  honored  to  say  I  coauthored 
while  serving  in  the  Texas  Legislature. 
Another  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
SER  program— Service,  Employment. 
RedeveloiHnent.  An  attempt  by  the 
LULAC's,  and  the  American  GI  Forum  to 
attack  the  problem  of  imemploymoit, 
and  underemployment.  This  program 
will  merit  the  co(^>eration  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  I  respectfully  call  for 
its  aid. 

Next,  Mr.  Speaker— and  this  Is  the 
solution  to  the  problem  insofar  as  I  am 
concerned — comes  education. 

Basically.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
the  Southwest  receive  Uttle  ediication. 
As  a  consequence,  they  have  to  serve  as 
migrant  laborers.  They  have  to  serve 
woiidng  in  the  migrant  Jobe  in  many  in- 
stances, not  because  of  actual  discrimi- 
nation, but  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  prepared  to  carry  out  and  to 
perform  a  better  or  higher  paying  Job. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  then  we  go  back  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  prepared 
because  they  did  not  receive  the  proper 
education. 

Therefore,  education  is  the  solution 
basically  to  all  these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  done  here  as  much 
as  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  the  form  of 
cooperating  with  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  in  working 
with  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
enunent in  an  effort  to  see  that  every 
child,  regardless  of  his  name  or  his  race 
shall  receive  an  education  and  that  he 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  occupy  a 
place  in  our  society  commensurate  with 
his  ability.  However,  one  caimot  meas- 
vae  a  person's  abiUty  who  has  not  re- 
ceived the  proper  education. 

I  have  seen  children  with  IQ's  as  high 
as  140  who  never  got  beyond  the  fourth 
grade.  But  can  one  imagine  the  poten- 
tial of  that  child  had  he  been  able  to 
obtain  a  college  education  and  what  he 
could  have  contributed  to  this  country 
and  to  the  people  of  this  country  had 


that  IQ  been  given  the  opportunity  of 
having  formal  education? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  all  of  the  re- 
sources of  this  our  Federal  Government, 
that  all  of  the  resources  of  our  State 
governments  and  that  all  of  the  re- 
soim^es  of  the  local  govenunents  pro- 
vide every  opportunity  to  guide  and  bring 
these  young  people  into  school  where 
they  may  receive  an  education  and  where 
they  will  thus  become  able  to  help  thon- 
selves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  said  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Spanish-speaking  people  In 
one  area  were  not  confined  to  that  area 
and  that  the  problems  of  our  colored 
brethren  were  ru>t  the  same,  because  it 
was  only  a  few  years  ago,  or,  perhaps, 
still  now,  that  that  was  true  in  the 
South.  For  instance,  one  could  take  a 
person  of  the  colored  race  to  a  restau- 
rant and  he  would  not  be  admited  into 
that  restaurant  in  any  city  of  that  State, 
that  was  dedicated  for  the  use  of  white 
people.  That  meant  that  whether  he  be 
a  college  professor  or  a  migrant  worker 
or  whatever  he  be,  if  he  were  colored, 
he  could  not  get  into  the  white  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  case  with 
tbe  Spanish-speaking  peoide.  and  this 
is  not  the  same  problem.  Therefore,  the 
problem  demands  a  different  solution 
and  a  different  approach. 

There  has  been  aotae  question  to  the 
effect  that  the  Spanish-speaking  people 
shoiild  have  been  baduded  in  the  forth- 
coming civil  rights  conf  ereiuse  which  wiU 
be  held  in  Washington. 

I  do  not  think  this  would  be  proper 
because  the  problems  are  not  the  same. 

I.  therefore,  ask  respectfully  of  the 
President  of  the  UiUted  States  and  of 
the  ocecutive  department  that  they  call 
a  conference  on  equal  Job  opportunities 
and  on  civil  rights  and  specifically  for 
the  Spanish-speaking  people  and  people 
of  Spanish  descent  of  the  Southwest  so 
that  Oiey  can  deal  with  their  spedfle 
problems  separate  and  apart  from  the 
problems  of  other  Americans. 

I  ask  alao  of  the  President  and  of  the 
executive  dQ)artment— here  let  me  taiter- 
Ject  that  President  Johnson  understands 
the  problem.  He  has  always  been  a 
friend.  He  is  a  product  of  the  South- 
west. He  is  a  product  of  the  infiuence  of 
the  people  of  whom  I  apeak.  So,  this  is 
not  In  any  way  a  ocnnidaint  about  tbe 
President  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
executive  department,  it  is  more  a  com- 
plaint about  the  agencies  below  that  level 
that  I  am  sure  are  trying  to  help  with 
the  proUem,  but  not  havbig  anyone 
really  cognbant  of  the  problem,  have 
stumbled  and  fumbled  in  their  attempt 
to  help  in  compounding  the  crime  or 
compounding  the  problem. 

So.  Mr.  Bpfker,  very  rBQ)eetfully  and 
very  htmibly  I  add  to  the  remarics  of  my 
colleague,  the  goitleman  from  Texas,  of 
Thursday  of  last  week. 

Further,  I  can  coly  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  the  stiU  of  the  night  my  peoide 
cried  out  fbr  recognition.  Now  we  an 
out  under  the  sun  at  high  noon,  where 
all  can  see,  and  all  can  be  heard. 

I  aswak  for  no  one.  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
myself,  by  the  way,  in  order  that  my 
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statement  may  not  be  mlitnterpreted 
that  I WM  trytec  to  weak  for  the  Span- 
fih-iveakliv  people  or  for  the  Mezlean- 
Amerfeaiu,  or  wliatever  you  might  wl^ 
to  call  them.  I  qpeak  for  no  one  except 
myself.  I  q^eak  mUy  from  the  knowledge 
that  Ihare  of  the  area  and  that  X  have 
of  the  people. 

The  reoueBt  that  I  make  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  the  executive  dniftrtment.  Is 
not  a  request  of  theee  ■pootHe  In  particu- 
lar but  what  I  estimate  are  the  things 
t^t  they  are  asking  for  and  which  I  am 
putting  In  my  own  words  as  a  request 
by  me  and  no  one  else. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 


A  SALDTE  TO  THE  STEDBEN 
80CZETT  OF  AMERICA 

The '  SS'BAKER.  Utader  a  prerlous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  PxiaBAif],  Is  leoognlzed  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  FOOHAN.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  the 
SteubMi  Bodety  of  America  odebrated 
Its  4Tth  anniversary  on  May  31  with  a 
very  Impresatve  founders  day  dinner  at 
the  Amertoana  Hotel.  New  York  City. 

Ttae  society  was  organlSBd  to  unite 
men  and  women  of  Germanic  origin, 
native  bom  or  naturaUaed  dtlsens,  who 
are  interested  in  promoting  dvle  better- 
ment in  the  United  States  by  doing  their 
share  In  the  pdltlcal  and  social  life  of 
the  country.  Named  in  memory  of  a 
great  military  leader  in  our  Revohitlon- 
ary  War.  Oen.  Frederick  von  Steuben. 
the  society  has  worked  diligently  and 
with  outstanding  success  to  promote  the 
patrlotie  and  dvle  ideals  he  fostered  dur- 
lag  oar  war  of  national  Independence. 
This  work  has  won  lasting  respect  and 
grateful  appreciation  for  the  mUloiud 
oouneil,  the  State  and  local  units,  and  the 
■Mmbers  of  the  sodety. 
^  Mr.  %>eaker,  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
address  the  47th  founders  day  dlrmer  and 
tO'Pay  w^-deserved  tribute  to  the  oa- 
cert  and  members  of  the  Steuben  Sodety 
of  America.  Following  Is  the  address  I 
delivered  to  the  Steuben  Society : 

A  a*x.vn  TO 


*  Tbe  1sub«n  SoeUty  of  AuMrtoa  and  Its 
MWibw  htkf  tmrf  nmoo  to  be  proud  ot 
tbslr  fwgiiilsitlon  sad  Its  xMwd  c€  tMA 
sesompUaaBMOt  ant  tbe  past  farty>«mr«B 
yssn. 

Onrtsg  that  ipsa  «(  assrly  halt  a  aeatury 
you  hsvs  glvsa  Itf  •  and  aasanlog  to  tbs  tafty 
pMxiolplss  Wbleb  movsd  and  guldsd  Osnsrsl 
ytsdhrtak  von  Stsabsn  In  bis  role  ss  om  of 
the  asost  laiplrlag  leadass  la  our  wsr  far 


Those  prUieipHs  Doty.  Juittoe,  TotanDoe 
nbartty— era  as  becto  to  the  ramvai  ot 
aowrtaea  Denoonsy  today  ss  they  were  to 
the  wbuOag  of  our  BevoluUooavy  War  aearly 
tweesatdrfwago. 

Toor  fidelity  to  those  prlaotplSB  and  your 
insMsiiAi  on  their  aaalnteBa&ee  la  the  me 
off  oar  natloii.  haa  iroo  reepeet,  admUattoa 
aad  dlitlaottoa  for  the  Steuben  Society. 

T%e  toniMtan  off  four  Soeie^  wsra  saen 
•bA  wnmaa  ttNply  rooSed  la  the  qditt  off 
Aaaarlaa.  nsy  wv*  SMtlvated  by  the  moet 
sadurUtg  «haraat«lstle  off  OefaBaa-AiMrtoaa 
Ufa— «  eoDStSBt  ooneern  for  the  welfaze.  the 
bapptneea.  the  srowth  and  the  eafety  off  our 


education. 
olTle  aehlere- 
oontempcH 
so  it  is  in 


Over  the  eourse  off  ahnoei  three  eentorlos 
Oermaa  tasalgraata  and  their  deaeandants 
have  wema  this  ehscaetarlstlo  bato  Che  fateio 
off  o«r  aattoau 

.  Tow  f  oundsts  ware  mindful  off  ths  ptoaear 
role  played  by  Oetinaa  aettleis  la  pushing 
the  frontlarB  off  olvHiaatlon  acroaa  this  vast 
oontlnent  to  the  Pactflo  Ocean.  Thoae  early 
■ettlara  aioved  on  frem  PennsylTante,  along 
the  aaoimtaln  range  ^othvard.  eolenlidng 
Maryland.  VlrglnU  an^>Ksntooliy.  follow- 
ing the  Indian  Wars,  ky  home  etate  off 
Ohio  was  opened  up  to  the  moat  hearty  of 
these  aettlsn.  Tbm  impnnt  off  Oennan 
talents  In  the  fields  of  indmrtry,  agriculture. 
ooBunsree,  the  arts  and  Kiel 
religion  the  preffaaeloni  and 
ment  foraas  an  IndeUble  par 
rary  lUe  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
many  Statea  off  our  Union.  "^^ 

Tour  founders  were  certainly  a.#flh  off 
the  industrial  history  of  the  nlnetiAitli 
century  in  which  Oennana  were  iijia  — fmiiil 
In  aU  thooepureulta  that  required  technical 
training.  T&elr  love  of  exact  aelenoe  and 
technology  and  thetr  unique  ability  to  ap- 
ply auch  talente  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellowmen  strengthened,  bej<«id  measure, 
this  relatively  new  land.  Many  immigrants 
from  Oermany  brought  with  tbem  the  ad- 
▼antagaa  of  training  In  the  technical  schools 
of  the  homeland  at  a  time  when  the  need 
for  similar  institutions  in  Amerlea  had  not 
yet  been  satisfied. 

Perhaps  above  all  else,  Oerman-Amerloana 
led  the  way  in  the  vital  field  of  engineer- 
ing. It  was  John  A.  Roebllng  who  buUt  the 
first  great  suspension  bridge  over  the  Niagara 
River  and  then  went  on  to  build  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge — considered  for  many  yeare 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age. 

German  names,  too  nimierous  to  cite,  are 
engraved  in  the  arehlvee  of  our  industrial 
development  as  pioneers  In  the  <'hi>iinvy<^i  i^. 
dustry,  electrical  engineering,  mintng  engi- 
neering, wagon  and  automobile  manufacture, 
the  Iron  and  steel  Industrlee.  and  in  the 
production  of  prepared  food  products  from 
flour  to  chocolate. 

Tour  founders  were  eurely  proud  of  the 
fact  that  from  the  birth  of  our  nation 
Oerm&n  names  stand  high  on  the  honored 
roll  of  fighters  In  behalf  of  our  free  way  of 
life,  llkey  have  given  their  sons  for  the 
defense  off  our  nation  Juet  ae  they  have 
glTan  thetr  talents  and  labon  to  the  build- 
ing of  our  nation. 

Oeorga  Bancroft.  Mstorlan  of  the  Aaael- 
can  Revolution,  and  Benjamin  Oould.  statis- 
tician of  the  ClvU  War,  have  testified  th^t 
Oenaan  volunteers  In  both  those  wars  ex- 
ceeded la  proportion  thoee  of  the  natives  of 
all  other  foreign  stock. 

And  they  must  have  been  equally  proni  of 
the  fact  that  Qerman-Amerleani  were  in 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  human  rli^te 
during  the  teettng  deoadee  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Oail  SAurs  off  Wlseonaln  waa  a  dedicated 
chaaiplwn  off  the  antl-elavery  eauee  and  Oov- 
emor  tehn  P.  Altgeld  off  nunola  was  an  able 
champion  off  the  rl^ts  off  organlaad  labor. 

Ttte  long  record  of  Oenaan  partldpeitloa 
In  the  American  msreh  of  prngrsis  reodars 
many  German  tradltloos  part  and  paroel  of 
AmerhMUB  traditions  »^^r^  todsy.  Has 
great  results  of  Amsrlean  Ingenuity  are  In 
many  Insfenees  alao  the  rasuite  off  German 
lageaatty.  Incorporated  Into  the  malnstreua 
of  American  kaowledgs. 

1%sae  are  bvl  sobm  off  the  eanem  which 
nu>ved  your  fouadwa  to  action.  They  acted 
In  hsnnony  with  the  oldest  snd  tte  hlghert 
Meals  of  our  nation.  They  were  hound  to- 
gether In  a  ecmaion  resolve  that  thla  dtadd 
off  aaaan  Ubeity  would  hetweforth  aad  for- 
evsr  raaaatai  a  bsseoa  off  hops  fbr  auuAlBd 
the  world  ovw. 

To  strengthen  their  resolve  they  dedlestsd 
their  pnrposss  to  upholding  the  patrlotie 
Ideals  off  the  revered  hero  off  the  war  whleh 


gave  birth  to  our  nsttoo— General  ftedauk 
von  Steuben. 

TX>  reaflrm  thsir  devotion  to  assure  en  oa- 
broken  attachment  to  the  great  Am«.itfl,n 

dream,  tbey  adopted  the  credo  "One  Oooa. 

try.  One  neg.  One  Language." 

Thia  Is  the  rich  legacy  of  your  foondsn, 
pasaed  on  to  all  those  who  have  held  aad 
now  hold  membership  In  the  Steuben  Society 
(rf  America. 

"nils  Is  the  measure  of  added  reeponslbiUty 
siitnned  by  aU  Who  have  held  or  now  holt 
positions  of  leedeishlp  In  your  Society. 

During  the  past  twenty  odd  years  I  have 
been  pslvUeged  to  know  and  to  work  with 
the  leaders  of  your  Society  at  the  nattooal 
level,  at  the  state  level  of  Ohio  and  in  aj 
home  dty  of  Cleveland.  That  has  been  one 
of  the  most  memorable  and  pleasant  ezpeil- 
encee  of  my  public  life.  For  that  experlenes 
demonstrated  for  me  that  your  Society  livw 
by  Its  prlndplee  of  "Duty,  Justice,  TOleranes 
and  Chanty. " 

AU  of  you  can  be  proud  of  the  conatructlvt 
role  played  by  your  national  officers  in  con- 
grfslnnal  reform  of  our  Immigration  laws. 
It  was  my  reeponslbiUty,  as  Chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  aad 
Nationality,  to  eetabllsh  the  facts,  bring  rea- 
son to  bear  and  win  majority  support  for  a 
system  of  immigrant  admiasions  tbat  wm 
humane  and  In  the  national  interest.  In  the 
emotionally  charged  atmosphore  which  at* 
tended  the  public  hearings  during  two  ses- 
sioms  cff  the  Congrees  thla  was  not  an  easy 
teak. 

After  forty  years  of  heated  public  con- 
troversy over  immigration  poUcy,  the  climax 
of  change  was  reached. 

It  he<»me  evident  that  the  nattonal  otl- 
gine  quota  system  no  longer  governed  immi- 
grant admissions  Into  our  country.  Con- 
trary to  popular  btilef  the  quota  system  ac- 
counted for  no  more  than  one  third  of  ouz 
annual  Umnigrant  admissions.  For  the  pre- 
vious ten  years  we  had  been  admlttli^  cloee 
to  800,000  Immigrants  per  year  In  contrast 
to  the  ise,000  authorised  by  the  quota  sys- 
tem and  which  meet  people  believed  wm  a 
fixed  numetloal  ceiling  on  admlsslnns 

The  real  problem  grew  out  of  the  laog 
waiting  llsta  In  many  countrlee,  made  up  of 
close  relatlvee  of  United  States  cltlaena. 
under  then  existing  law  persons  with  no  rel- 
attvee  in  the  United  Ststee  and  with  no  sklUs 
needed  here  were  being  admitted  from  some 
ooontrlee  while  cloee  relattves  of  our  dtl- 
sens In  other  countrlee  or  persons  with 
needj^d  skills  had  to  wait  m  line  for  years. 

In*Our  eearch  for  a  new  formxila  of  immi- 
grant admiasions  our  Subcommittee  tns 
confronted  with  sharply  confilctlng  opinions 
on  ttxfi  number  we  shotUd  admit  each  year, 
whether  Congrees  Should  maintain  ooatrol 
of  poUey  tturooi^  a  clear-cut.  erif-execudof 
law  or  whether  eome  of  the  congressional 
authority  In  this  IMd  should  be  delegated  te 
a  new  imml^attoa  Board; — ^the  prtvUigad 
status  ot  natives  of  the  Western  HemiqdMte 
for  whom  there  had  never  been  quota  ooa- 
trds  cr  numerical  limits  on  their  adatls- 
slon; — ^the  reiatlonAlp  of  immigration  to 
our  lahar  saaitot  and  the  need  to  protect  the 
lights  aad  hard  won  gains  of  Amerteaa 
labor  Juet  to  mention  eoiM  of  the  malcr 
issuee  In  coutiuveiey. 

Theee  probleaia  confronting  the  Oongrea 
together  with  the  relnedlee  proposed  vsrs 
dtecussed  at  length  with  the  national  ofl- 
oara  of  your  SodeCy.  IMe  was  a  part  of  the 
prucises  of  woAlng  out  a  new  system  that 
would  be  fair  to  aU  aad  oonalstent  wltt  the 
needs  of  our  country  at  this  point  In  oar 
national  deeelopaasat.  The  poslUon  taksa 
by  ypur  oOoers  on  an  laaues  was  dear  sad 
cooalstsnt.  That  poaltlon  was— What  h 
beet  for  the  united  SUtee? 

It  waa  that  same  spirit  whl^  govsnad 
the  decisions  of  the  Bouse  Subcommittee  oo 
Immigration  and  Nationality.  That  tflrit 
is  clearly  reflected  in  our  new  selective  imail- 
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iratlon  system  signed  Into  lai'  last  October 
tid  by  President  Johnson. 

lUs  Founders  Day  Dinner 
than  a  review  and  evaluati<i^  of  achieve- 
ments already  won  by  yoiif  Society,  It 
(srves  as  a  ehaUenge  to  reneiTed  service  in 
the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Sach  and  every  one  of  yoii^  by  virtue  of 
your  membership  in  this  jgoclety,  have 
sssumed  responsibility  for  nurturing  the 
good  seeds  of  dedicated  and  si  aunch  dtlsen- 
shlp  planted  by  past  generations. 

To  you  falls  the  duty  for  mstntalnlng  that 
constant  concern  for  the  welfare,  the  happl- 
ness,  the  growth  and  the  saf  et  r  of  our  nation 
idilch  motivated  the  fousilers  of  your 
Society. 

Knowing  loy&l  Bteubeniteelis  I  do,  I  am 
oonfldent  that  you  welcome  i;ae  duties  and 


responsibilities  which  have 

to  you  by  your  founders.    I 

fldent  that  your  future  em 

crowned  with  the  same  succje^  which  haa 

distinguished  the  work  of  yoti^  Society  over 

the  pest  forty-seven  years. 


paaaed  on 
equally  con- 
vors  win  be 


coiisent  to 
lUte. 

objection 
[eman  from 


CONORATDLATIONS,  ARI^  CAMERON 

Mr.    CHARLES    H.    WItSON.      Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
address  the  House  for  1 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
Csllfomla? 

There  was  no  obJectkHi 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WitSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  tal  ^  this  oppor 
tunlty  to  congratulate  on4  of  our  fine 
congressional  employees,  Arthur  E. 
Cameron,  who  has  just  received  the  very 
good  news  that  he  has  bMn  admitted 
to  the  Maryland  State  bar.  [ 

On  June  15,  Art  will  celel^rate  his  17th 
year  as  an  employee  of  the 
tesentatives.     During 
working  diligently  in 
on  the  Hill,  he  has  mi_ 
extraordinary  academic  . 
cessf  uUy  passing  the  Maryi 
examination. 

Bom  in  Washington.  D. 
Oeorge  E.  and  Josephine 
Art  first  came  to  the  Hi 
patronage  of  New  York 
Heffemen  and  continued 
ronsge  of  Congressmen 
Shaef er.  SheUey.  and  Co 
R.KnfG.  While  on  the 


of  Rep- 

tlme,  whUe 

capacities 

to  cap  an 

by  suc- 

Statebar 

the  son  of 

Cameron. 

under  the 

an 

Ser  the  pat- 

^H.  WiOJEKK. 

iCicn. 

-^attended 

psge  school  and  served  as  assistant  ma> 
Joilty  floor  manager  and  supervisor  of 
Ibe  Democratic  cloakroom.  |  His  dedica- 
tion and  cooperation  have  Ibeen  a  great 
boon  to  Democratic  Cc 

Although  finding  It  necesdiry  to  attend 
eoUege  and  law  school  at  night  and  part 
time  during  the  day,  Art's^Bterminatlon 
snd  Intelligence  brought  lk|m  a  hlgh- 
mde  average.  He  gradi^tod  with 
Bachelor  of  arts  from 
ilty  where  he  was  a 
"nui  Omega. 

Art  c(mtlnued  his  studies 
University's  Washington  C< 
jmere  he  was  keeper  of  the 
Delta  Theta  Phi  professioi 
Be  also  served  as  Justice 
court  of  the  student  bar 
received  the  Lawyers  Co.^t^^^w^  .ruu- 
MAln«  Co's  award  In  legttl|itive  inter- 
PWtatlon. 

K  Is  obvious  by  thes^  -»w*«»*.c 
Mhievements  that  this  you  i  g  m>^p  has 
<«>U)nstrated  outstandliig  n  illities  both 


a 

Unlver- 

ot  Alpha 


A  American 

lege  of  Law 

ihequer  of 

fraternity. 

le  supreme 

btlon  and 

,tlvs  Pub- 


as  an  employee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  the  pursyit  of  academic 
excellence. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate Art  Cameron  on  his  persever- 
ance and  his  accooipllshments.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  in  the  House  Join  me 
in  saluting  this  coQgresslonal  employee 
and  wishing  him  great  success  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland  bar. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Rxm  of  BUnols  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  OxRALD  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  balance  of 
.the  wedE,  on  account  of  serious  illness  in 
the  family. 

Mr.  McMnXAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kino  of  California),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  CooLxr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fountain)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Hahskh  of  Iowa  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  King  of  California) ,  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  week,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rhodis  of  Arizona  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  HoBTON) ,  for  30  minutes,  on  May 
25;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  ronarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Reuss  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
MiNK).  for  30  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Dx  LA  Qarza  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Mnnc).  for  30  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Fkigkah  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
MiMK) ,  for  5  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  itmaxkB  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Conokxssiohal 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to:  ' 

Mrs.  KxixT  and  to  Include  extraaeoos 
matter,  notwithstanding  it  will  exceed 
two  pages  of  the  Rxcoso  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $286. 

Mr.  Satlor. 

Mr.  RasNicK  <at  the  request  bf'lfes. 
Mnnc)  and  to  indude  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  his  remaiks  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Gooonx  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  in  the  Committee  of  -ttie  Whole 
today. 

(The  following  members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoxTON)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  PSLL7  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Atres. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Cl^usev. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re* 
quest  of  Mrs.  Mnnc)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 


iO','HAQiw  bf  Califtiipjs.   '"'«"''  ^-^t 
Mr.RACg;-^    '^^^''-  ■-—  ''-'  ■■' 
Mr.  Eowsiss  oft^llifornla. 
Mr.  St.  Onob. 


SENATE  BILU9  REFVRRS33 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker^ 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  is 
follows:  ■-"'  - 

S.  OOa.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  conduct  the  aoU  aurvey 
program  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag^loul- 
ture  ao  as  to  make  avaUable  eoU  eurveys 
needed  by  Statee  and  other  public  agendas. 
Including  community  development  districts, 
for  guidance  In  communis  planning  and  i;*- 
Bouroe  development.  Snd  for  other  puipoees; 
to  the  Oopunlttee  on  Agiloultuie..       .   (>^ 

8.2304.  An  act  to  authoitse  the.SecefStsry 
of  Agrtculture  to  accept  a  oaah  equallaatlon 
of  exchanges  for  lands  under  his  Juilsdlctloi]^ 
and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


ENROLLED  BILU3  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  f  rran  ^e  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  fotmd 
traly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.837e.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  I  of  the 
Tails  Act  of  1930  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  duty-free  tmatmeat  for  certain 
oorkboard  insulation; 

HJR.  losse.  An  act  to  establish  ths  ff'^v^ 
BogwB  National  Recreation  Area  In  the  ief- 
feraoa  National  Foreet  tp  VlrglnU.  snd  for 
other  purposes: 

HJt.  10SB8.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem^ 
porary  period  the  — «-*«"g  su^MDsioa  ag  dutir 
on  heptanoicadd; 

H.B.  11863.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  on  certam  nat- 
ural graphite: 

HJt.  13262.  An  act  to  continue  untU  the 
cloee  of  June  30,  1B69,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  certain  copying  shoe  lathee; 

EJt.  13463.  An  act  to  extend  nntU  Jme  80; 
1069,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  crude  chtooty 
and  the  reduction  in  duty  on  ground  chloory; 

HJt.  12667.  An  act  to  continue  the  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  certain  alumina  n*^ 
bauxite; 

HJt.  13884.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  duty-free  treatjnent  of  personal  and 
household  effSots  brought  into  the  Onitsd 
Statea  under  Oovemment  orders; 

HJt.  129B7.  An  act  to  extend  until  July  15, 
1S)6Q,'  Xhe  suspension  of  duty  on  electrades 
imported  for  use  In  produelng  aluminum; 


HA.'14216.  An  act  ""^l^g  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  n^ 
Uted  agendee  (Qr.tbS  flscsl  year  ending  June 
80,  1867.  sad  for  other  puzpcaes. 

"tU*J  VJ)  P.'M:-i-\     •:■  ,  -    r       n  c  I VJOSTIH 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BlU.  SlGN^ 
The  Speaker  ann'onnced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  d  the  Senate  ol 
the'  fdaiowlng  title:      \     ?  ^ 

S.  8398.  An  act  to  promote  prlvate'flnabe- 
Ing  oferedlt  needs  and  to  provide  for  an  eOl- 
clent  and  orderly  method  of  liquidating 
flmmolal  assets  held  by  Federal  credit  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  puiixweB. 


BQXS  IPRBSBTTED  TO  TOE 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
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that  committee  did  on  thli  dajr  prooent 
to  the  President,  for  Mb  approval,  Ulls 
of  the  House  of  the  foUoitlng  tttlee: 

nJL.  8876.  An  set  to  uuad  tttl*  I  of  the 
Itelff  Act  of  1080  to  mak*  pannanent  the 
•Klstlnc  daxj-tem  treBtnunt  for  oortaln 
eorkb^wd  l—wlation. 

HJL  lOSee.  An  Mt  to  MtebUah  the  Mount 
Bogeci  Itetlanal  BeenatUm  Are*  In  the  Jef- 
f  enon  HatlonAl  Vtareet  la  Vtrgtnla.  and  flor 
other  purpoeee; 

HA  10096.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary  period  the  esUtlng  nupenalon  of  duty 
on  heptaaolo  add; 

HJft.  11868.  An  act  to  make  pennanent  the 
ertetlBt  >u«penslon  at  duty  on  certain  nat- 
ural granite; 

HA.  13989.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
eloaeof  JuneSO.  1980.  the  ezlstlnc  eupenaion 
or  duty  oa  certain  eopylnc  tfioe  latliea; 

HJL  11488.  An  act  to  extend  unto  June  SO, 
1M0,  the  wiipeneloo  of  duty  on  crude  chicory 
'and  the  reduction  la  duty  on  ground  chicory; 

HA  19867.  An  act  to  continue  the  auapen- 
tbm  of  duty  OB  ewtaln  alumina  and  bauxite; 

RJt.  138M.  An  act  to  make  permanent  tiie 
exlitlnff  duty-free  treatment  of  personal  and 
houaehold  effect!  trought  Into  the  United 
States  under  Oovemnent  oidan; 

HA  19007.  An  act  to  extend  untU  July  15. 
1088.  the  wiepenalon  of  duty  oa  electrodes 
imported  for  use  In  producing  aluminum; 
•nd 

HS.  IttllB.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  interior  and  re- 
lated agaa^ee  for  ttie  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO,  1067,  and  for  otbsr  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


ISn.MISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
^be  House  do  now  adjoxim. 
iii  Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  aocordtogly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p jn.) ,  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
jcnimed  until  tomorrow.  Wednmlay. 
May  25.  1966.  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


ZSEBCUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

irrc. 

lAider  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
oommunioatkms  were  taken  from  the 
^Maker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

9497.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Cangraaslonal  Relations.  Oepartinent  of 
State,  transmitting  a  reeoluUon  of  the  19th 
World  Health  Asseojihly,  accepting  the  U.S. 
Invitation  to  hold  the  39(1  World  Health  As- 
sembly In  Boston,  Mask.,  In  1088.  purs\iant 
to  the  Inviutlon  extended  imder  Public  Law 
8»-S«7:  to  the  Ocoamlttee  on  Varaign  Affairs. 

9498.  A  tetter  tnm  the  Director.  Feaoe 
Oorpe,  transmitting  a  draft  at  propoaed  legis- 
lation to  amend  further  the  Peace  Oorpe  Act 
(76  Stat.  613),  as  amended,  and  for  other 

to   the   Oonmlttee   on   Foreign 


REPORTS  OP  OOimmVES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

XTnder  olaiiae  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
eommittaes  were  delivered  to  the  Clexk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UOmON:  Ocmmlttee  of  oonferenoe. 
Oenfarenee  report  oa  8.  044.  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  expaiMted.  research  and  development 
In  the  marine  eavlronmeat  of  the  Uhlted 
States,  to  ssUbUsh  a  Nattonal  OOuncU  on 
Marine  Reeourees  and  Bnglnssrlng  Oevelop- 
BMnt.  *mt  »  OnBimllsa  on  Marine  Selenoe. 
Bngtaaertng.  and  Wesoorees.  and  for  other 
pnrpeeee  (Rept.  No.  1S«8).    Ordered  to  be 


Mr.  OOOIiKT:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
BA  16161.  A  Mil  to  permit  the  planting  of 
soybeans  in  lieu  of  cotton  In  certain  disaster 
areas  m  1066;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1M0).  Ratered  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoiwe  on  the  State  of  the  Uhlon. 

Mr.  TB0MP8OM  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  oa  the  Disposition  of  Xxscutlve 
Papers.  Report  pursuant  to  63  Stat.  8773: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1660) .  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
HA.  14010.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1036,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee: without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1661). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Uhlon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  FTtl- 
VATE  BILIf  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  fcdlows:         ...  ,  <  t 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  FotMj^  Affairs. 
HA  11337.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Honor- 
able Bugene  J.  Keogh,  of  New  Torlc,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Houss  of  Representatives,  to  ac- 
cept the  award  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  the 
CathoUc;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1663).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Bouse. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HJl.  15303.  A  bill  to  provide,  for  the  period 
beginning  on  July  1, 1066,  and  ending  on  June 
SO,  1067,  a  temporary  Increase  In  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  31  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wajrs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ABBRNTTHT: 
HA.  1690S.  A  blU  to  regulata  Imparts  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  onWajrs  and  Msans. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS:  ^ 
HA  16304.  A  bill  to  exeo^yt  from  the  In- 
terest equalisation  tax  certain  acquisitions 
made  before  the  enactment  of  the  Intereet 
Iquallxatlon  Tax  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
HA  16906.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  to  exclude  from  Income 
oertaln  relmburssd  moving  expensea;  to  the 
Oomailttee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
BA  16306.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  C<mununl- 
cattons  Act  of  1084  to  abolish  the  rwewal  re- 
qtilrement  for  Uoensee  In  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstata  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 
KA 16907.  A  MU  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
mated  States  Code  to  require  that  the  daUy 
ration  of  members  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
contain  at  least  as  much  butter  as  the  dally 
ratton  preecrlbed  for  members  of  the  Navy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servloee. 

By  Mr.  KLLBWOaTH: 
HA  16908.  A  bill  to  permit  the  city  of 
Olathe,  Kane.,  to  count  expendltnrae  made 
for  Ita  current  waterworks  ImprovsasisBt 
project  as  local  noncash  graats-ln-ald  toward 
the  OUthe  urban  renewal  project;  to  the 
Committee  oo  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  FARN8LKT: 
HA  16300.  A  bill  relating  to  withholding, 
for  purposes  of  the  laoome  tax  Imposed  by 
oavtaln  etttaa.  on  the  eompensatlon  of  Fed- 


eral employees;  to  the  Coounlttea  on  Waa 
and  Means.  ^^ 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
HA  16310.  A  blU  to  amend  the  l>Mini 
Pn^arty  and  Administrative  Services  Actot 
1040  to  permit  certain  short  storage  or  shalf 
life  property  to  be  declared  exceea,  and  for 
other  purpoeee:  to  the  Committee  on  Oo*- 
emment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
HA  16311.  A  blU  to  amend  section  4U 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1068;  to  tbs 
Committee  on  Interstata  and  Foreign  Oom- 
merce. 

ByMr.KEOOH: 

AR.  15313.  A  blU  to  promote  the  foretsa 
poUcy  and  security  of  the  United  States  by 
providing  authority  to  negotiate  commeicUl 
agreementa  with  Communist  coimtrles,  and 
for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  oo 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KUPFKRMAN: 

HA  16313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intcnal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  that  medlesl 
expensee  Incurred  for  the  care  of  oertaln 
Individuals  who  are  65  years  of  age  or  orer 
may  be  deducted  without  regard  to  the  j- 
percent  and  1-percent  floors;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  LANDRUM: 

HJt.  16314.  A  bin  to  exclude  from  Inoome 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  tht 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

HJl.  16316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renews! 
requirement  for  licensee  in  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services,  and  for  other  purposet; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstata  and  I^wttgn 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJt.  16316.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Interstata  Commerce  Act  with  respect  to  the 
Issuance  of  brokerage  licenses  to  certain  per- 
sons authorizing  them  to  arrange  for  tbe 
transportation  by  motor  vehicle  of  groups  of 
passengers  and  their  baggage;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerct. 
ByMr.  ULLMAN: 

HJt.  15317.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
lands  shall  be  held  by  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  Indians  of  the  Bums  Palute  Indlsn 
Colony  of  Harney  County,  Oreg.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HA  153 IS.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  IneooM 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  tbs 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

nJR.  15310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CivU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  aUow  retirement  credit 
for  service  performed  for  the  University  of 
CallfomU.  Division  of  War  Research,  In 
World  War  H;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  tat 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
ByMT.PATTKN: 

BA  15330.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compis- 
henslve  review  of  national  water  resource 
problems  and  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  QUIB: 

HJt.  15331.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
llahment  of  the  St.  Croix  National  Scenle 
Rlvarway  In  the  Statee  of  Minnesota  sad 
Wlaormaln,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  tbs 
Ctunmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  ASatn. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

BA  16333.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  IS  d 
the  united  Statee  Code  to  provide  that  vst- 
arans  of  any  period  of  war  and  their  wldowt 
on  attaining  age  66  shaU  be  entitled  to 
peudons  at  the  monthly  rata  of  $101.50,  and 
for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  «■ 
Veterans' Affairs. 

BylAr.BOTBAL: 

HA  U998.  A  bUl  to  assist  In  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stablllaatlon  by  requMsg 
the  dlaelosura  of  finance  charges  In  ooobso- 
tlon  with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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ByMT.WHALUT 

HA  15334.  A  bUl  to  pendlt  all  patlanta 
Qftng  the  drug  Krebloeen  to  purchase  same 
m  Illinois  for  use  In  any  State  until  a 
ellDlcal  test  on  cancer  patients  Is  completed; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Intersta<|e  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JONBS  of 

HJt.  15235.  A  blU  to  ame 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Author! 
increase  the  amount  of  bo: 
iHued  by  tbe  Tennessee 
to  the  Committee  on  Public 
By  Mr.  ABERNBTHT: 

HR.  15336.  A  blU  to  amend  section  16d  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authorl1ts(  Act  of  1933  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  bo: 
inued  by  the  Tennessee  Vi 
to  the  Committee  on  Public 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of 

HJt.  15227.  A  bill  to  amem 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authoritj^  Act  of  1933  to 
Increase  the  amoimt  of  bondi  which  may  be 
iMued  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 
to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Public  works. 
ByMr.  BROCK:  I' 

H.R.  16228.  A  bill  to  amend  section  16d  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  bondi  which  may  be 
Issued  by  tbe  Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  works. 
By  Mr.  CARTER:  M 

Hit.  16229.  A  bill  to  amend  'section  15d  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1983  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  bondi  which  may  be 
iBSued  by  tbe  Tennessee  Vuley  Authority; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  GeorgM: 

HJt.  15230.  A  bin  to  amend  section  16d  of 
tbe  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to 
Increase  the  amoimt  of  bonds  which  may  be 
iMued  by  the  Tennessee  Vuley  Authority; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tenhessee: 

HR.  15231.  A  blU  to  amend  section  15d  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to 
Increase  tbe  amount  of  bonds  which  may  be 
iMued  by  the  Tennessee  Vu)ey  Authority; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  works. 
By  Mr.  EVERnT:  I 

HR.  15333.  A  blU  to  amend  section  15d  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to 
Increase  the  amoiuit  of  bonds  which  may  be 
teued  by  the  Tennessee  Vafley  Authority; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
By  Mr.  BVINS  of  Ten: 

HJl.  15233.  A  bill  to  amem 
the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  Act  of  1933  to 
Increase  tbe  amount  of  bondi  which  nuty  be 
Issued  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Trntibnsnn : 

HR.  15334.  A  bUl  to  amend  [section  16d  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authort^  Act  of  1933  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  bondi 'which  may  be 
Inued  by  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.QRIDER: 

HR.  15335.  A  blU  to 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authori 
Increase  the  amount  of 
iMued  by  the  Tenneaaee  Vi 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of 

H.R.  15336.  A  blU  to  am< 
the  Tennessee  Valley  AuthortW  Act  of  1933  to 
laerease  the  amoiuit  of  bonds!  which  may  be 
issued  by  the  Tennessee  Valtley  Authority; 
to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  T^orks. 
ByMr.QUILLEN:  I 

HR.  15337.  A  bUl  to  amend  sectimi  16d  of 
the  Tenneesee  VaUey  Autborm  Act  of  1083  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  bondi]  which  may  be 
Issued  by  the  Tennessee  VaJUey  Authority; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WHrmCN 


laectlon  15d  of 


jsection  18d  of 
Act  of  1038  to 
which  may  be 
ey  Authority; 
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i  Motion  15d  of 
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A  bill  to  amem 


Valley  Authorli  y  Act  of  1088  to 
weaae  the  amount  of  bond  i  which  may  be 
■wed  by  the  Tennessee  *Bm  I  ey  Authority; 
w  the  Committee  on  Itvi^'  ^  arks. 


section  16d  of 


ByMr.BANDSTRA: 

BA  1S339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
artM*  Act  of  1066  with  reapaot  to  baneflta 
which  may  be  allocated  to  recreation  at  Corps 
of  Engineers  projecta;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LOVE: 

BR.  16940.  A  blU  to  promote  and  foster 
the  development  of  a  modem  merchant  ma- 
rine by  encouraging  the  orderly  replacement 
and  modemlaatlon  of  merchant  veasels,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Flshariea. 
By  Mr.  NEL8BN: 

HA.  15341.  A  blU  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Radevelc^mient  Act 
of  1945,  to  authorlxe  early  land  aoqulslUon 
for  the  purpose  of  acmilrlng  a  site  for  a  re- 
placement of  Shaw  Jonlor  High  School;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

BR.  15343.  A  blU  to  estabUsh  a  fact-re- 
porting baU  agency  In  courta  of  the  District 
of  Colimibla.  and  for  other  purjKieee;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  omNOER: 

H.R.  15343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive development  and  utilization  of  the  Na- 
tion's manpower  resoum-ces  by  expending, 
modernizing,  and  Improving  operations  un- 
der such  act  at  both  State  and  Federal  levels, 
and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  Of  South  Carolina : 

HA  16344.  A  blU  to  authorioe  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  adjust  tbe  legislative 
Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  Statee 
over  lands  within  Camp  Atterbxiry.  Ind.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROTBAL: 

HJt.  15245.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1038  to  extend  Ito  protec- 
tion to  additional  employees,  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Cmnmlttee  on  Bducation  aztd  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 

HJt.  15346.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  remove  certain  lim- 
itations on  tbe  amount  of  tbe  deduction  tor 
contributions  to  pension  and  profit-sharing 
plans  made  on  behalf  of  self-employed  indi- 
viduals and  to  change  the  definition  of 
"earned  Income"  applicable  with  respect  to 
such  plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


of  the  committee  print,  "A  Study  of  VMaral 
Credit  Programs";  to  the  Committee  on  Houae 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  667.  CoAcurrent  reaolution 
establishing  a  Joint  Oommlttee  on  Mattooal 
Service  and  the  Draft;  lib  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  668.  Concurrent  reeolution 
relative  to  parity  prices  for  agricultural  com- 
modltiea;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrloulture. 
ByMr.MULTER: 

H.  Ree.  864.  Reaolution  relating  to  the  Sea- 
quleentennlal  Tear  of  the  Brooklyn  Sunday 
School  Union;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 

H.  Rea.  866.  Reaolution  extending  the 
greetings  and  feUcltattons  of  the  House  of 
Repreaentativas  to  the  San  Diego  Zoo,  San 
Dtego;  Oallf .,  oo  the  ooeaalon  of  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  Ita  eetabllahment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHIMSON: 

H.  Ree.  866.  Reeolution  to  authorise  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  study  of  reporta  of  uniden- 
tified flying  objecta;  to  the  Commlttaa  on 
Bulea. 

ByMr.OTTINOER: 
H.  Bes.  867.  Resolution  relating  to  UjB.  de- 
nimciaUon  of  the  Warsaw  Convention;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


By  Mr.  PELLT: 
HA.  15247.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALET  (by  request) : 
BJ.  Res.  1146.  Joint  reeolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  righta  for  men 
and  wom«i;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
HJ.Rea.  1146.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
Joint  congressional  committee  to  study  and 
report  on  problems  relating  to  regional  and 
Industrywide  collective  bargaining,  and 
Btrlkaa  and  lockouta  affecting  public  works; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FARNUM: 
BJ.  Res.  1147.  Joint  reaolution  propoelng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
umted  Statee  relative  to  equal  righta  for 
men  and  iromen;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
BJ.  Bes.  1148.  Joint    reeolution   providing 
an  emergency  limitation  on  Interest  rates 
paid  by  Insured  banks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
B  Con.  Rea.  666.  Concurrent  reeolution  rel- 
ative to  parity  prloee  for  agricultural  com- 
modlttee;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.   Con.   Res.   666.  ConcTurent   resolution 
authorising  the  printing  of  additional  copies 


PRIVATE  BUA£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bins  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
HJt.  15348.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gio- 
vanni Sanflllppo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
HA.  16340.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Wood- 
fln  H.  Turner;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.FINO: 
BA  16350.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Caaamento;    to   the   Committee   on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.GATBINOS: 
BA.  16361.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
W.  Taylor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.aiAIMO: 
BA.  16363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Jane  Feltelberg;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  077EILL  of  Maaaaohuaetta: 
BJL 16363.  A  bUl  for  the  relltf  of  Ftmn- 
daco  Ouerrlero;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  16364.  A  bUl   for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Sara  Darvtsh;  and  her  daughters,  Frtda,  Zoya, 
and  Violet;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCBISIJCR: 
BA  16366.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  E. 
Juanlte  Colllson;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WBALLET: 
BR.  15356.  A  blU  f or  the  relief  of  Eddie 
Oarman;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 
BA  15367.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Sondra 
D.  Shaw;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judldary. 
ByMr.YOUNOEB: 
BA.  16368.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Edith 
C.  B.  Yang  and  three  chUdren,  Julia  Ohen. 
Dorothy  Chen,   and  Samuel   Chen;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
BA  16368.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Tu-yu  Lea;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  IL  PELLT 

or  WMHOtoioir 
''    in  THI  BOU8X  OP  RKPRSSXMTATTTKB 

Tuesday.  May  24. 1966 

Mr.  PKUjT.  Mr.  Speaker,  herein- 
,*fter  vre  a  number  of  startUng  facta 
which  flnt  came  to  my  attentkm  last 
we^.  Tbese  nevB  Itema  speak  for  tbem- 
aelves  and  foroefnUy  argue  for  lome 
xlrastlo  changes  in  OoTemment  poUeles 
of  the  Johnson  admlnlstratkm. 

CASB  wo.    1 

The  Tax  Fotindation.  Inc.,  In  Its  May 
monthly  tax  feature,  reports  that  an 
Imaginary  but  fairly  representatlTe 
American  citizen,  married,  the  father  of 
two  children,  and  earning  $10,000  an- 
nually lost  an  estimated  $268  because  of 
Inflation  in  the  period  March  1965  to 
.  March  1966. 

During  the  same  time  his  brother. 
«amlng  $7,500  yearly,  lost  an  estimated 
$201  through  inflation. 

According  to  the  Labor  Department 
statistics  It  cost  $112  in  March  to  buy 
the  same  amount  of  consumer  goods  as 
$100  would  have  bought  in  1957-59. 

~  CAMM  NO.   I 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  sent  the  Treas- 
ury Department  a  request  for  informa- 
tion. Attached  to  the  reply  was  an  in- 
terofllce  memo  which  obviously  was  not 
intended  for  his  eyes.  The  memo  from 
one  Treasuzy  oflloe  to  another  read  as 
follows: 

Toull  not«  we  Ktfve  p^tfpoaely  not  an- 
•wered  the  queetlon  except  to  a  very  indirect 


CASS  iro.  I 

Newly  appointed  Senator  Robut  Q. 
OaxFiw,  of  Michigan,  Just  bade  from 
Vietnam  said  that  certain  Vietnamese 
merdiants  have  a  vested  interest  In  pro- 
longing the  war.  They  are  making 
windfall  profits  out  of  iaux>rt  licenses  at 
60  piasters  to  the  dollar  when  the  black 
marlBet  is  160  to  180  plasters  to  the  dol- 
lar. He  said  due  to  mismanagement  of 
Ameiiean  aid  offldala  large  sums  are 
finding  their  way  into  foreign  banks  In 
Europe.  Likewise,  he  said,  many  com- 
modities are  going  to  the  Vletoong. 
can  MO.  4 

R^resoitatlve  Howaib  H.  Caixawat. 
cf  Oeorgla,  a  West  Pointer  and  former 
Army  Infantry  oommaader,  protested 
that  the  network  of  eanals  In  North  Viet- 
nam vital  to  transporting  military  sup- 
plies to  the  Communist  forces  are  banned 
to  UJS.  bombs.  He  said  these  canals  are 
optfatad  by  a  series  of  locks  which  If 
•destroyed  Iv  our  bombs  would  knock  out 
major  oiemy  supply  routes. 

CASH  MO.  • 

T;  Assistant  Seoretazy  of  Deffenae  Arthur 
^Sylvester.  In  charge  of  releasing  war 


news,  told  a  group  of  correspondents  in 
Vietnam: 

Look,  U  you  think  any  American  oOeUil  1* 
going  to  t«U  you  the  truth,  then  you're 
•tupid.  Did  you  hear  that— fltupld. 

He  told  the  oorreqxmdents  he  ex- 
pected the  American  press  to  be  the 
handmaidens  of  Government. 


9  (' 


CASS  MO.  S 


It  is  apparent  that  this  Democratie 
Congress  is  not  about  to  stop  spending 
in  order  to  stop  inflation.  Urged  by  the 
White  House,  it  continues  to  enact  new 
speoOlns  programs  even  while  the 
Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce 
reports  that  existing  Great  Society  pro- 
grams now  costing  $3  bilUon  a  year  will 
cost  $17.7  billion  in  5  years— 1970.  not 
including  an  expected  $3,8  billion  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  trust  funds  pro- 
grams. 


Aa  Opea  Letter  to  L.A  J.  oa  Marilbae  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PEUY 

Of  WASBIM  UVUH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24. 1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  observ- 
ance of  National  Maritime  Day  our 
colleague,  R^resentatlve  Wiluak  S. 
Mailliasd,  of  California,  addressed  the 
Propeller  Chib  of  the  United  States,  Port 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  23, 1966,  at 
the  Statler  Hotel.  Washington.  D.C. 

Representative  Matli.iakd's  remarks 
were  entitled  "An  Open  Letter  to  L3.J. 
on  Maritime  Day"  and  knowing  that  the 
President  peruses  the  Cowosissiomal 
Rkcosd  dally.  I  include  hereafter  the  fuU 
text  of  those  remarks  In  the  hope  that 
this  speech  will  catch  his  eye. 

As  our  colleague  said,  and  I  quote: 

There  la  but  one  man  today  who  can 
remedy  the  eunent  Inadequacies  ol  the  Oov- 
emmenfa  role  la  Burltlme  affalxa.  That  one 
man  la  the  Preeldeat  of  the  United  States. 

Am  OrxK  Lkttb  to  L3.J.  on  MABimta  Sat 

(Remarks  of  the  Bonorable  W&xxaic  Q.  Man.- 
LiABB.  ranking  minority  member,  Oanunlt- 
tee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flaherlea,  UJS. 
Houae  of  BepreeentatlTeo.  before  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  United  Statee,  Port  at 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  on  National  Marlthne 
Day.  May  as.  1B6«.  at  the  Ststla^  Botel. 
Waahlngton.  D.O.) 

For  more  than  a  year  now.  X  have  beoi 
prodding  agendee  at  the  Executive,  attempt- 
ing to  atlr  them  into  taking  oonatruetlTe  ac- 
tion on  the  problema  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine.  I  have  made  puhUo  ^eechea. 
I  have  q>oken  on  the  floor  ot  the  Rouae.  I 
have  i4>|>eared  before  Congreaalonal  Contmlt- 
taea.  I  have  (wmmnnleated  with  the  Mari- 
time Admlnlatrator,  the  Under-Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  "nanaportatton.  the  Secretary 
oC  Cammvroe.  various  members  at  the  De- 
partment at  Defense,  and  yea.  even  the  Sec- 
retary o<  Defenae  himself.  I  atand  before  you 
thla  evening,  fedlng  like  a  aoth  Century 
Paul  Revere  wboee  erlee  of  alarm  have  fallen 
upon  deaf  ears. 


Let  ua  not,  therefore,  delude  oureelvee  u» 
further.  Tou  know  and  I  know  there  la  b^ 
one  man  today  who  can  remedy  the  cuttent 
In^deqiiaclee  ot  the  govemmenfa  role  in 
maritime  affairs.  That  one  man  la  the  Pr«el- 
dent  ot  the  UAlted  Statee.  For  no  matUr 
how  arduouBly  Congrees  may  labor  to  bring 
about  a  conatructive  maritime  program,  sue- 
ceea  or  failure  U  whoUy  dependent  upon 
Executive  Implementation.  Therefore,  thU 
evening  I  will  make  my  preaentatlon  to  you 
In  the  form  of  an  open  letter  to  the  Preeldent 
of  the  United  Statee. 

OsAa  Ma.  Pbkbidknt:  It  aeema  appropriate 
that,  Blnce  you  have  aet  aalde  thla  day,  ifay 
as,  1900,  for  the  34th  annual  celebration  of 
National  Maritime  Day,  I  ahould  addreea  you 
on  thla  oocaaion,  expreealng  my  elncere  and 
profotind  peraonal  concern  over  the  ever- 
deepening  crlala  developing  In  the  Am«Ti/.,)n 
Merchant  Marine.  I  lufortunately  find  lit- 
tle eauae  for  celebration  on  thla  featlve  ooca- 
aion, Blnce  It  la  my  peraonal  belief  aa  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  aa  a  Naval  officer,  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Oongreaa  that,  because  of  the  preaent 
attltxide  of  the  federal  government,  the 
American  merchant  marine  today  la  being 
ateered  along  a  courae  to  dloaater.  If  we  hope 
to  preeerve  the  American  merchant  marine 
as  a  useful  and  effective  national  aaaet,  «e 
must  come  to  gxlpa  with  Ita  problema  with- 
out fvirtber  delay.  Condltlona  have  been 
allowed  to  deteriorate  to  euch  an  extent  tbat 
now,  Mr.  Prealdent,  you  and  you  alone  can 
reecue  the  American  Merchant  Marine  from 
the  arena  of  endleea  academic  debate. 

We  have  endured  patiently  at  least  fin 
years  of  eztenalve  atudy  of  the  llla  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  by  varloua  groups 
^Kuiaored  by  the  Executive.  Each  group  bu 
pubilabed  Ita  req>ectlve  recommendatloaa. 
None  haa  been  dlapoaed  of,  either  through 
Congreealoiua  or  Admlnlataratlve  acUon.  To 
the  contrary,  each  and  every  atudy  has  aerved 
only  to  provide  addttlonat  material  for  de- 
bate over  alternative  oouraea  of  action  which 
may  be  taken  to  revitalise  the  Induatry. 
With  more  than  80%  of  our  preaent  merehaat 
fleet  reaching  the  end  of  Ita  economic  life 
within  the  next  five  years,  we  can  no  longw 
afford  further  pursuit  ot  thU  dilatory  and 
moat  unjMDfltable  courae. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  "new"  marltiine 
policy  which  you  promlaed  In  your  State 
of  the  Union  Message  In  January  19S5  would 
reeolve  thla  conflict.  However,  more  than 
sixteen  months  have  now  riapeed,  and  we 
atlU  have  no  new  maritime  policy.  Instaad, 
we  have  two  additional  and  conflicting  re- 
ports on  what  ahouid  be  done.  We  have 
received  alao  a  bill  to  create  a  new  D^art- 
ment  of  TranaportaUon,  In  which  the  Mari- 
time Administration  will  be  aubmsrged  much 
In  the  same  manner  It  now  la  wlthm  the 
Department  of  Oommeroe.  None  of  tbaee 
eventa  has  served  to  abate  the  confllet 
Rather  they  have  aerved  to  Increase  ita 
severity,  ratatng  further  doubt  over  the  rola 
of  the  government  In  soartUme  affairs  and 
the  future  eouive  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine. 

So  confused  has  thla  matter  l>eeome  that 
today  we  are  unable  even  to  get  agreeoMOt 
on  the  ezlattng  oondltl<m  of  the  merchant 
marine,  much  lees  on  a  new  policy.  We  hava, 
for  example,  the  Maritime  AdmlnlaWator 
autlng  that,  and  I  quote:  "Our  preeeat  fleet 
Is,  for  ttM  moet  part,  phyaloaUy  obeolete." 
The  Deputy  Maritime  Admlnlatrator  states, 
and  I  quote:  ".  .  .  t,  for  one,  fall  to  find 
that  our  merchant  Tw^HtT^  is  In  a  dlsastrooa 
BttuailoD."  FtnaUy,  we  have  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  to  whom  a  considerable  amoost 
ot  reaponslblllty  for  the  Industry  appeers 
to  have  been  abdicated  contrary  to  exUtlog 
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te«,  stating  that  the  Amarft^  llerebant 
Msrlne  la  "adequate."  Tet  hlgl  klranklag  pro- 
t^nnal  Naval  oAoera  fre|ueDlly  have 
itsted  that  It  la  not  adequat«.| 

Ur.  Prealdent,  thla  ciurenl  oonfualon  la 
limply  a  manlf  eetatlon  of  my  '  mrat  f  eara  en- 
Krtianed  In  1061  when  the  Mantlme  Admin- 
istration waa  placed  within 
at  Commerce.  In  a  word,  we  i 
l)snkrupt  In  federal  maritime  1 
because  of  It  we  find  ouraelvea  In  thla  preeent 
deplorable  atate  of  affaire.  Only  you,  Mr. 
Prealdent,  can  bring  aome  aem^^ance  of  order 
out  of  thla  chaoa. 

I  reapectfuUy  axi^eet  that  4^ere  are  an- 
nrers  to  the  current  problenSi  facing  the 
American  Merchant  Marine.  Toe  altuatlon  la 
not  Incapable  of  solution,  but  we  must  get 
on  with  a  realistic  ship  construction  program. 

In  your  proclamation  setti4g  aalde  this 
day  as  National  Maritime  Dav,  you  stated 
that,  and  I  quote:  ".  .  .  we  wia  continue  to 
need  ships — fast,  modem  deacehdants  of  the 
famous  'Clippers' — to  carry  ou  products  to 
the  far  comers  of  the  earth.l'i  I  fear  that 
under  existing  condltlona  thpae '  ships  will 
never  be  constructed.  The  sfibeldlzed  ship 
raplaoement  program  today  la  more  than  SO 
(hips  behind  schedxUe.  Yet  the  Congrees  haa 
before  it  your  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  which  will  allow  the  cf)tistructlon  of 
only  0  to  1 1  shlpe.  I  respectfully  suggeet  that 
this  level  of  federal  expendl^^ea  for  ship 
construction  is  totally  InadeqJate.  We  are, 
(or  example,  scrapping  ahlpe  Irom  our  Na- 
tional Defense  Reeerve  Fleet  at  ten  times 
the  rate  of  construction  provided  for  luuler 
thla  current  requeet.  |  < 

I  believe  you  will  flnd  upoh  examination 
of  budget  requests  over  the  laSti  several  years 
that  the  allocation  of  our  natj<^nal  reeourcee 
to  maritime  affairs  Is  beoonUn^  progreealvely 
■nailer,  while  the  problems 
are  getting  progreaelvely  Is 
Itren  compared  with  last  ye 
federal  budget  for  ship 
jear's  request  represents  a  sut 
tlon,  a  cut  of  about  one-t 
Ian  and  numbers  of  ships, 
the  amount  of  federal  funds '  requested  for 
ahlp  oonatructlon  In  flacal  1^9  at  a  Ume 
vbea  the  total  federal  budget  wju  only  about 
S0%  of  that  being  requested  tolay.  Clearly, 
this  Is  Indicative  of  a  ahocklnB  de-emphasla 
ot  the  role  of  the  federal  government  In 
mantlme  affairs.  | 

Tbia  budgetary  privation  can  have  t)ut 
one  inevitable  result,  and  thatlb  to  postpone 
to  some  future  date  the  tlDM  Iwhen  we  shall 
have  to  allocate  a  subetahlilally  greatn' 
amount  of  federal  funds  to  nveroome  this 
ev^r-DKnuitlng  defldt.  A  reaUatlG  and  on- 
going subatdlzed  ship  replacement  ftrogram 
may  require  that  the  current  level  of  federal 
•ipendlturee  In  ahlp  ooiutructi^  be  doubled 
or  even  tripled   above   curre^   levela. 

Tou  also  stated  In  your  IM[arltlme  Day 
proclamation  that,  quote:  *•  .  - ;  we  will  con- 
tinue to  need  ships  .  .  .  (tofl  return  with 
the  raw  materials  eesentlal  t<^  our  n*t.>pnal 
prosperity,"  and  to  transport,;  quote:  ".  .  . 
aotpIuB  oommodltlee  to  many  ^f  the  under- 
developed oountnee."  Unlees  i  rh  take  prompt 
end  effective  action,  we  will  not  have  the 
secessary  shlpe  to  accomplish  alther  of  these 
alma. 

Bulk  trade  repreaenta  approximately  80% 
of  our  total  water-bome  oommeroe,  yet 
today  American-flag  ahlpe  engaged  In  this 
tnde  carry  leas  than  6%.  Solgefldent  have 
ve  become  in  thla  type  of  mip  capability 
that  I  have  serloiia  doubts  whether  we  have 
nfflcient  American-flag  ahlpe  ooday  to  carry 
nen  25%  of  this  year's  aid  oiigoea  referred 
to  in  your  proclamation,  mud  1  leas  the  stat- 
utory requlremenU  of  60  % . 

We  must  put  to  sea  a  oompetltlve  fleet  of 
(•ulk  carrlera,  and  we  must  set  Out  to  do  this 
>0w.     Too  long   haa   thla  ae^nent  of  the 
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program  under  wrtsting  Statutory  authority. 
The  only  reaUatlo  ooune  ot  action  ik>w  open 
to  US  is  to  follow  the  acample  set  by  Mr. 
Truman  In  19S0  and  use  the  provUdoos  of 
ntle  Vn  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1886.  Under  thla  TlUe.  theee  ahlpe  oan  be 
oonatruoted  for  the  govemment'a  account, 
placed  under  charter  for  operation,  and  ul- 
tUnately  sold  by  competitive  bids  to  Ameil- 
can-flag  operators.  It  la  to  my  mind  the  only 
plauaible  course  left  to  Inaugurate  a  mean- 
Ingfxil  program  to  correct  In  a  reaaonable 
time  an  alarming  g^  In  national  capability. 

Non-aubddlaed  American-flag  operators 
muat  be  provided  alao  the  ability  to  accu- 
mulate funda  for  the  oonstruotion  of  future 
replacement  ahlpa.  Thia  can  be  accompUahed 
by  Uie  almple  expedient  of  amending  the 
Merchant  MUlne  Act  of  1930,  and  extending 
to  theee  operators  the  same  privilege  now 
aff<Mtied  aubaldlzed  operat(»a  of  depositing 
fiamlnga  Into  tax-deferred  reaerve  funda. 
Several  bills  now  are  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress to  accompllah  thla  end.  Succeeaful  en- 
actment, however,  la  greatly  dependent  upon 
a  change  In  attitude  In  those  agencies  ot 
the  Executive  which  have  opposed  slmllai 
measures  In  the  past. 

Slgnlflcant  benefits  would  flow  directly 
from  a  ahlp  oonatructlon  program  of  thla 
magnitude.  First,  it  would  repreaent  a  com- 
mitment by  the  government  to  live  up  to  Its 
reeponslbllltlee  to  the  American  Merchant 
Marine.  Thla,  In  turn,  would  restore  some 
measure  of  confidence  In  the  future,  which 
would  bring  about  the  necessary  climate  to 
Inject  stability  Into  marlUme  labor  relatione 
and  permit  both  management  and  labor  to 
make  maximum  oontrlbutlona  to  long-range 
programa  to  Improve  productivity  and  effi- 
ciency. 

There  also  would  be  a  more  profitable  In- 
vestment of  the  taxpayer's  dollar  In  the  form 
of  more  ships  for  dollars  Invested.  Thla 
could  be  accompllahed  through  multiple 
ship  construction  providing  a  potential  sav- 
ing of  about  one- half  million  dollars  per 
ship.  Combined  with  some  degree  of  stand- 
ardization In  vessel  dealgn  thla  potential  coat 
saving  ml|^t  even  be  doubled. 

Our  NatioruU  Defenae  Reaerve  Fleet  alao 
would  benefit  from  this  program.  Preaently, 
through  a  combination  of  apparent  neglect 
and  natural  deterioration,  the  responalve 
capability  of  thla  fleet  ia  today  severely 
limited.  We  are  now  paying  the  price  for 
our  folly  In  permitting  this  to  come  to  pass. 
The  average  reactivation  coet  to  prepare  these 
ships  for  service  In  Viet  Nam  is  running 
about  S^  million  each.  Five  years  from 
now,  the  cost  will  be  astronomical,  and  it  ia 
doubtfiu  even  then  whether  we  will  be  able 
to  obtain  the  caliber  of  ahlpa  required  to 
meet  our  national  needa.  An  effective  ship 
construction  program  would  result  In  the 
opportvmity  to  place  In  our  Reeerve  Fleet 
some  of  the  better  traded-in  vessels.  With 
adequate  preeervatlon  and  a  periodic  ship 
repair  program,  we  could  be  assured  qf  fu- 
ture availability  of  the  reaerve  shlj|>plng 
captu:lty  which  our  nation  reqnlraa. 

I  would  contemplate,  of'  courae,  that  the 
construction  of  theee  ships  would  be  ac- 
compllahed In  American  shipyards.  I 
sharply  disagree  with  your  Maritime  Ad- 
mlnlatrator, who  haa  aald  repeatedly  that, 
and  I  quote:  "We  may  very  well  end  up  alnk- 
tng  our  fleet  In  the  name  of  preaarving  our 
shipyards."  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  in  recent  years  we  have  not  held  forth 
the  promlae  to  Amolcan  ahlpyards  of  a  ahlp 
construction  program  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  BXipply  any  real  incentive.  We 
ahould,  at  the  very  least,  provide  them  with 
an  opportunity  to  meet  this  challenge  and 
not  close  the  door  prematurely  In  their  face. 
Moreover,  In  light  of  the  current  position 
of  our  balaitoe-of-paymenta  and  the  drain 
upon  our  gold  reaervea,  it  la  to  ms  totally 
Incozulatent  to,  on  the  one  band,  request 
American  buslneaa  to  reduce  expendlturea 


abroad,  and  at  ttia  same  tiiBS  have  an  ' 
of  the  Executive  promote,  both  hsrs  and 
abroad,  the  construction  of  Anr^<M^«^i^  sblpa 
In  f  ordgn  yarda. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognise  that  the  stig- 
geated  programs  will  not  be  without  m- 
creased  coat  to  the  government.  However, 
we  cannot  afford  to  ocmtlnue  «J>i#  ahopptng 
around  In  the  bargain-basement.  Soviet 
Russia  haa  recognized  this  fact  and  is,  even 
today,  spending  hard  oumncy  to  bnUd  up 
her  maritime  power.  It  la  incongruoua  to 
me  that  we  ahould  become  ao  preoocuplsd  in 
oiir  competition  with  commnnlst  natlona  tn 
other  areaa,  yet  totally  Ignore  this  direct 
challenge  for  control  of  the  aeaa. 

Totir  Maritime  Administrator  haa  stated 
before  our  Committee  that  the  reason  stich 
programs  have  not  already  t>een  Inaugurated 
la  becauae  there  La,  and  I  quote:  "No  money." 
Z,  for  one,  know  of  no  request  that  haa  been 
made  in  recent  years  for  additional  money 
from  the  Congress  for  merchant  ship  eon- 
structton.  I  cannot  believe  a  luitlon  which 
ia  approaching  a  Orosa  National  Product  ex- 
ceeding $700  bllUon  cannot  afford  to  tmder- 
wrlte  the  coet  of  a  reasonable  promotional 
program  for  a  strong  American  Merchant 
Marine.  To  the  contrary,  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  security,  I  would  think  ***nt 
we  catmot  help  but  face  up  to  thla  cost. 

Thla  Is  not  merely  a  matter  of  budget 
cost,  but  rather  a  question  of  what  the  coun- 
try receives  in  return  for  its  tax  doUar.  If, 
for  example,  we  can  afford  to  spend  S6  bllUon 
a  year  In  apace  efforts  without  any  aasuranoe 
whatsoever  of  a  return  on  our  Inveatmsnt, 
then  the  expenditure  of  one-tenth  of  that 
amount  In  the  oonatructlon  of  a  modem 
merchant  marine  holding  forth  the  promlae 
of  a  tangible  return  ia  equally  deserving 
of  support.  I  would  further  venture  to  say 
that  an  Investment  In  the  maritime  Industry 
would  withstand  any  coet-beneflt  raUo  test. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  own  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator has  himself  noted,  and  I  quote: 

.  .  there  are  substantial  domestic  eco- 
nomic beneflta  from  the  merchant  marine. 
The  maritime  Induatry,  including  the 
merchant  portion  of  the  shipbuilding  In- 
dustry, generates  about  $1.6  bUUon  In  Oroas 
National  Products  and  paya  about  $76  million 
in  federal  and  local  taxes.  In  addition,  the 
100.000  maritime  employeea  pay  about  $60 
million  In  peraonal  income  taxee.  The  provl- 
Blon  of  Bblpplng  aervlces  by  U.S.-flag  ahlpa 
conaerves  about  $800  million  of  our  dollar 
exchange  each  year,  thus  aiding  our  balance 
of  paymenta  poaltlon." 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
also.  Mr.  Prealdent,  the  fact  that  the  funds 
needed  to  ^^nr^  such  a  maritime  pratoo- 
UaoMl  program  need  not  oonatltute  wholly 
additional  expendlturea  by  the  government. 
The  Department  of  Defense  Is  proposing  to 
construct  from  20  to  40  Faat  Deployment 
lioglstlca  ahlpa  at  a  coat  of  $40  million  each. 
Thla  repreaenta  a  potential  expenditure  of 
between  $800  million  and  $1.6  billion.  Under 
thla  proposal,  the  federal  govenunent  would 
bear  the  total  coat  of  both  constructing  and 
manning  these  shlpe.  Frankly,  I  have  very 
grave  doubta  that  thla  wotUd  xnbslitute  an 
effident  use  of  either  capital  or  of  manpower, 
especially  when  a  more  prnfl table  investment 
mechanism  la  available. 

Tour  Secretary  of  Defenae  haa  repeatedly 
atated  that  he  la  intereated  ta  "getting  more 
bcmg  for  the  buck."  If  thla  be  so,  then  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  you  have  him 
explore  the  poeatblllty  ot  Inveatlag  theee  fed- 
eral funds  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1036,  or  In  the  proposal 
currently  being  formtilated  by  the  Conunlttee 
on  American  Steamship  Llnea.  Under  either 
approach,  the  government  would  not  bear 
the  total  coet  but  rather  would  share  the  cost 
with  private  industry.  Certainly,  such  pro- 
posals warrant  aeilous  eoosideratlOB  If  only 
for  the  fact  that  they  hold  forth  the  pnnlse 
of  a  greater  return  from  the  tnvestmant  ot 
the  taxpayer's  d(dlar. 
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yti.  PrMldent,  my  propoMU  ur«  neltber 
nrolutlonary  nor  are  they  Inclusive  of  all 
the  aettona  which  might  be  taken  to  cure 
oar  maritime  Ilia.  "Hiey  would,  however, 
cooaUtute  a  constructive  step  toward  end- 
lac  the  current  Impaase.  They  would  trans- 
pose words  Into  deeds,  aasxirlng  the  continua- 
tion of  what  you  yourself  referred  to  in  your 
proclamation  as  the  "...  long  tradition 
of  essential  service  to  the  American  economy 
and  defense,"  by  the  American  merchant 
marine.  All  we  require  is  your  support,  and 
X  am  B\ire  meet  members  of  Confess,  both 
of  your  Party  and  of  mine,  would  welcome 
the  cbanoe  to  move  our  merchant  "mrint 
forward. 
To  sum  up— I  suggest  that  we  Immediately: 
(i)  Double  our  present  ship  replacement 
program,  to  head  off  Impending  block  ob- 
solescence In  the  liner  fleet; 

(2)  Inaugurate  a  government  ship  con- 
struction program  under  Title  vn  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1888.  and  provide 
new  tax  deferments  to  overomne  our  alarm- 
lag  deficiency  In  bulk  carriers; 

(3)  Reafflrm  the  government's  role  In  mari- 
time affairs  and  restore  confidence  to  the 
Industry: 

(4)  Kstabllsh  a  m<H«  favorable  climate  In 
maritime  labor  relations,  setting  the  stage 
for  technological  advances  In  ship  design 
and  providing  career  Incentive  to  American 
maritime  personnel;  and 

(5)  17p-grade  our  National  Defense  Re- 
serve Fleet,  and  thereby  assure  Its  continued 
availability  In  times  of  national  emergency. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognise  that  you  are 
preoccupied  with  many  pressing  matters  such 
aa  our  commitment  In  Viet  Nam.  But,  let  me 
remind  you  that  the  proescutlon  of  that 
limited  war  In  Southeast  Asia  would  not  be 
possible  without  the  American  Merchant 
Marine.  For.  as  you  yoiuvelf  have  said,  and 
I  quote:  ".  .  .  our  ships  are  necessary  to 
Inaure  continuous  supply  of  the  military 
material  that  helps  to  prevent  or  defeat  ag- 
gression by  any  country."  I  fear  that  the  day 
Is  not  too  far  off  when  you  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  rely  upon  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  to  respond  to  such  demands.  We 
may.  In  fact,  see  Just  how  overtaxed  our  ahlp- 
plng  capability  Is  If  the  current  British  sita- 
men's  strike  continues  for  any  appreciable 
period  of  time.  For  so  dependent  have  we 
become  upon  the  shipping  capacity  of  foreign 
nations  that  we  would  be  sorely  presssd  If  at 
any  time  these  aervloea  were  to  be  denied  to 
ua. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  call  to  your  atten- 
tion the  theme  for  this  National  Maritime 
Day  of  I9W — "American  Ships  Chart  Amer- 
ica's Votvre.**  If  our  country's  future  does 
sail  with  American  ships,  then  we  urgently 
need  a  strong  and  oompetent  navigator,  and 
X  reepeotfttUy  request,  sir.  that  you  take  hold 
of  this  situation,  reconcile  the  conflict  with- 
in the  government,  and  get  us  back  on  course. 
Tou  and  only  you,  Mr.  President,  can  do  It. 


TiAitt  to  JohB  L  McMillaa 
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Mr.  ATRES.  Mr.  Spemker,  u  I  was 
utandtnf  In  the  crowded  committee  room 
awmlUng  the  unveiling  of  the  oil  r^i«t^»g 
portraying  the  image  of  the  Honorable 
Jomi  L.  McMn.Mw,  and  listening  to  the 
doquent  words  of  praise  that  you,  Mr. 
SpMker.  were  making  about  the  man 


whom  we  had  come  to  honor,  I  could  but 
feel  that  your  words  were  those  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  House  could  heartily 
endorse. 

John  L.  McMnxair  Is  one  of  the  most 
dedicated,  knowledgeable,  and  consider- 
ate Members  of  Congress  that  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  meet.  When  I  first  came 
to  this  House,  18  years  ago,  he  was  a  vet- 
eran of  12  years  of  service.  Even  Xhea 
he  was  considered  one  of  our  leading 
authorities  on  agriculture.  I  turned  to 
him  for  advice  on  this  subject  and  that 
advice  has  stood  me  in  good  stead 
throughout  the  years. 

The  Honorable  John  L.  McMillan  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  House  District 
Committee  for  18  years.  Only  a  true 
dedication  to  service  of  his  fellowmen 
would  influence  a  man  of  his  high  ability 
to  remain  at  that  most  dlfQcult  and  con- 
troversial post. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  all  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  public  spirited 
citizens  who  donated  the  beautiful  por- 
trait of  Chairman  McMillan.  I  felt  it 
an  honor  to  be  invited  to  attend  such  a 
memorable  occasion.  I  did  note  that 
practically  the  entire  body  of  public  of- 
fliclals  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
turned  out  to  pay  homage  to  this  great 
American. 

I  ask  no  greater  honor  than  to  be 
known  as  a  friend  of  John  L.  McMillan. 


Jascph  k.  Gray,  Sr^  Fomer  Member 
of  Confrcss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  rU(NSTI,VAJfXA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuetday.  May  24. 1966 

Mr.  SATLOR.  Ur.  Speaker,  on  May 
8  the  Honorable  Joseph  Anthony  Gray, 
Sr..  who  represented  Pennsylvania's 
22nd  Congressional  District  in  the  74th 
and  75th  Congresses,  died  In  Spangler, 
Pa.,  the  home  of  his  birth  in  1884. 

Son  of  picmeer  residents  of  the  Span- 
gler area.  Mr.  Gray  served  in  the  VS. 
Army  and  In  the  UJ8.  Signal  Corps, 
190<M)3.  He  was  graduated  from  East- 
em  College  at  Poughkeepsle,  N.Y.. 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1910.  He  began  the  practice  of 
law  in  Ebensburg.  Pa.,  and  as  a  result  of 
his  Interest  in  public  affairs  was  elected 
to  the  P«msylvanla  Legislature,  where 
he  served  in  1913  and  1914. 

Before  his  election  to  Congress  in  1934, 
Mr.  Gray  held  a  number  of  local  public 
offices,  including  school  director,  council- 
man, and  president  of  the  board  of 
health.  A  Democrat,  he  served  4  years 
in  the  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
ginning January  3, 1935.  He  was  Instru- 
mental In  obtaining  aid  for  Johnstown 
following  the  violent  flood  of  1936. 

Like  his  father,  Bir.  Gray  was  a  news- 
paper publisher  for  many  years,  remain- 
ing in  the  business  until  ill  health  forced 
him  to  retire  m  1963.  During  his  busi- 
ness career  he  also  had  been  a  motion 
picture  exhibitor  in  Spangler. 


Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  the  others  of  an 
colleagues  who  served  with  Mr  Griy 
wm  remember  him  for  his  determlnsd 
effort,  warm  spirit,  and  wide  knowledge 
of  national  and  international  affairs. 
Residents  of  the  district  he  served  win 
always  honor  him  for  a  full  lifetime  of 
energy  and  dedication  directed  at  Im- 
proving  the  general  welfare. 


Keynote  Speech  by  Reprcscntativt 
WilliaB  F.  Ryaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Tuesday,  May  24. 1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Ilr 
Speaker,  on  Friday,  April  22,  our  col- 
league. William  F.  Ryan,  delivered  the 
keynote  address  before  the  NatloAl  Con- 
ference of  College  Young  Democrats  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

He  spoke  of  the  dilemma  of  a  society 
undertaking  to  provide  both  guns  and 
butter.  He  spoke  of  the  problems  of  the 
poor  and  the  unemployed  and  how  the 
President's  budget  request  for  1967  had 
decimated  its  own  Great  Society  pro- 
grams— how  the  admlnistratjon  budget 
was  clearly  stressing  war  in  preference 
to  the  needs  of  the  poor.  He  said  on 
that  occasion : 

The  Amnlcan  poor  are  fighting  the  Viet* 
nam  war,  and  they  are  paying  for  It,  sod 
they  are  losing  from  It. 

As  a  result  of  the  vision,  vigilance  and 
continued  pressure  of  liberal  Members 
such  as  our  colleague  from  New  York, 
the  House,  has  restored  some  funds  for 
Great  Society  programs  which  were 
omitted  from  current  budget  requests. 

Congressman  Ryan  points  out  the  need 
for  even  greater  programs  in  the  future, 
and  how  the  massive  need  cannot  even 
begin  to  be  met  by  current  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the  wisdom  em- 
bodied in  this  address  to  the  attentloo 
of  my  colleagues: 

Before  oomlng  here  today,  I  was  undeddsd 
whether  to  address  you  aa  coUege  students 
or  as  young  Democrats.  College  studenti. 
I  take  It,  are  suppoeed  to  be  analytical  and 
IdaallsUc.  Democrats,  we  might  say,  are  sup- 
poeed to  be  political  creatures  political  sad 
realistic.  But  finally  It  occtured  to  me  that 
the  National  College  Young  Democrats  are 
probably  a  blend  of  the  two — and  that  I 
could  appeal  to  your  Idealism  wbUe  ssklag 
you  to  be  political  realists. 

Today  my  topic  is  the  Great  Society.  I 
want  to  discuss  with  you  the  total  inade- 
quacy of  our  current  programs;  and  I  want 
to  ask  you  to  leave  this  conference  deter- 
mined to  W(«k  for  Democratic  candldatas 
who  will  strive  to  create  a  truly  Orsat  So- 
ciety. 

The  topic  of  this  convention,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  Is  the  poor  in  the  Great  Society. 
For  the  moet  part  my  remarks  will  be  an 
effort  to  define  the  Great  Society.  But  u 
the  keynote  apeaker  I  feel  compelled  to  be- 
gin by  trying  to  define  the  "poor." 

What  do  we  really  mean  when  we  talk 
about  the  poor?  Are  we  talking  about  a  eul- 
tttre— or  a  subculture?     Are   the  poor  an 
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(thnlc  or  racial  group?  Wellwni  return  tb 
tfie  subtler  aspects  of  this  question  later. 
Bnt  for  now,  let  me  suggeet  ^at  the  main 
characteristic  of  the  poor  ls|  perfectly  ob 
vlous.  To  paraphrase  F.  Scatt  Fitzgerald's 
description  of  the  "rlch":"Tlie  poor  are  dif- 
ferent from  you  and  me — jlfiey  have  less 
money." 

Perhaps  some  of  you  are  historians  and 
(smember  the  years  when  Oslvln  Cocdldge, 
warmed  Washington  with  hli  dry  New  Eng- 
land wit.  He  used  to  explalikjto  the  Ameri- 
can people  that — "When  people  are  out  of 
work,  unemployment  results.''  He  was  right 
of  course.  And  while  1  will  not  try  to  rival 
his  foresight,  I  woiild  like  to  build  upon  his 
Insight.  Indeed,  I  wlU  flatly  issert  It.  When 
people  have  no  money,  povertty  results.  I'm 
perfectly  serious  about  this,  because  I  think 
that  too  often  we  try  to  explain  away  poverty 
by  drawing  ppofllea  of  the  lioor.  The  poor 
are  not  statistics;  they  are  ^^ople.  After  a 
while  I  get  tired  of  hearing  people  boast  that 
only  S  or  4  percent  of  the  Alnerlcan  work- 
force Is  unemployed.  To  coin  another  Coo- 
Udglsm,  I  might  point  out  thiett  among  the  3 
or  4  million  people  who  are  out  of  work,  the 
nnemployment  rate  Is  100  pMcent. 

In  testimony  before  the  a^uae  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  Leon  Keyserllng  told 
a  story  which  I  think  we  al||WOuld  do  well 
to  remember. 

"Being  older  than  moet  peoUe  In  Washing- 
ton now,"  he  said.  "I  remember  when  the 
Titanic  sank.  More  than  2, MO  people  were 
OD  the  boat,  and  by  and  large  johe  wonven  and 
children  were  saved  and  thel  jmen  drowned. 
A  lot  of  economists  today,  wno  explain  why 
people  are  poor  by  their  penjqnal  character- 
istics, would  say  the  men  dtdwned  because 
they  had  the  characteristics!  of  being  men, 
I  would  say  no;  the  men  drowtjed  because  the 
boat  sank.  Furthermore,  aa  jkbere  were  only 
half  enough  lifeboats  to  go  1  around,  and  If 
the  women  and  children  werei  ;iot  put  In  life- 
boats, but  the  men  were  piA  In  lifeboats, 
the  men  would  have  been  sayed.  The  only 
choice  was  as  to  which  peopM  drowned,  not 
M  to  how  many  drowned."       j ] 

Today  we  are  talking  aboui  ithe  34  million 
people  who  are  not  lucky  enough  to  fit  Into 
a  lifeboat.  In  other  words,  thfc  poor  are  those 
with  low  Income;  those  with  |lbw  Income  are 
largely  those  without  Jobs;  bit,  for  the  moet 
pert,  the  unemployed  are  not  unemployable. 
They  are  the  victims  of  a  limited  economy. 

Having  portrayed,  If  not  defined  the  poor, 
I  suppose  we  should  now  askj  the  question. 
"What  Is  the  Great  Society 7^' i  Is  It  a  blue- 
print for  a  brave  new  world^  Is  It  a  cam- 
ptlgn  pledge?  Is  It  a  legls^tlve  program? 
bit  an  advertising  slogan?  lo  a  sense  I  sup- 
pose that  Is  Uke  asking  w'  ' 
vas  a  white  whale,  a  God-fi| 
altlc  has  suggested,  the 
To  find  the  answer,  we  m 
text— or  ask  the  author, 
author  President  Johnson 
Oreat  Society  U7 

At  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  o: ^ 

Ptesldent  Johnson  said  "the  Great  Society 
nets  on  abundance  and  liberty  for  all.  It 
demands  an  end  to  poverty  and  racial  Injus- 
tice, to  which  we  are  totally  committed  In 
our  time.  But  that  Is  Just  ihe  beginning. 
The  Great  Society  is  a  pla^0  where  every 
chUd  can  find  knowledge  to  ^Arlch  bis  mind 
and  to  enlarge  hU  talents.  I:  It  Is  a  place 
where  leisure  Is  a  welcome  dttance  to  build 
*nd  reflect,  not  a  feared  ca^  of  boredom 
and  restlessness. 

Tt  Is  a  place  where  the  dt^i  of  man  serves 
not  only  the  needs  of  the  be  dy  and  the  de- 
Bands  of  conunerce,  but  the  <1 4slre  for  beauty 
•od  the  hunger  for  commui^y."  That  was 
tbe  President's  descrlptton  ofithe  Great  So- 
eJ«ty  m  1964.  i 

Uy  own  feeling  U  that  the  ^reat  Society  U 
MJ  open-ended  promise  Into  Iwhlch  anyone 
»i  squeeee  bis  hopes  for  a  tirlghter  world. 
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To  the  StudenU  for  a  Demo(  latlc  Society  it 


Is  participatory  democracy.  To  civil  rights 
mUltants.  it  Is  freedom  now.  To  the  middle 
class.  It  Is  an  attack  on  air  pollution,  urban 
blight,  crime  and  disintegrating  schools.  To 
my  little  daughter  It  Is  a  world^of  candy, 
fluff  and  horses.  To  King  Arthur  It  was 
Camelot. 

But  this  conference  is  concerned  with  the 
poor.  What  does  the  Oreat  Society  mean  to 
them?  The  President  has  said:  "For  that 
other  nation  within  a  nation — ^the  poor — 
whose  distress  has  now  captured  the  con- 
science of  America,  I  vrlll  ask  the  Congress 
not  only  to  continue  but  to  speed  up  the 
War  on  Poverty.  And  In  so  doing,  we  will 
provide  the  added  energy  of  achievement 
with  the  Increased  efficiency  of  experience." 

Row  do  the  nation's  poor  seem  to  be  react- 
ing to  aU  this  concern  and  effort  In  their  be- 
half? Are  they  grateful?  sattsfled?  acqxU- 
escent? 

Many  of  us  have  been  aware  of  a  growing 
restlessness  and  unease  In  the  face  of  all  the 
promises  made  by  the  architects  of  the  Great 
Society — ^but  have  never  been  sure  of  the 
reality,  source,  or  extent  of  these  distress 
signals. 

Last  week  the  signals  suddenly  rang  loud- 
ly and  clearly — and  began,  for  the  first  time, 
to  draw  national  attention  to  part  of  the 
reality.  Last  week  the  Citizen's  Crusade 
Against  Poverty — ^held  a  meeting  here  In 
Washington,  and  a  good  portion  of  the  par- 
ticipants In  this  meeting  were  the  poor 
themselves. 

They  were  neither  grateful  nor  satisfled. 
In  fact,  they  were  Irate.  D\iring  the  first  day 
of  the  meeting  they  said  that  the  Poverty 
Program  Is  "one  big  lau^." 

On  the  second  day  tempers  flared.  One 
woman  shouted  "when  all  this  poverty  mon- 
ey Is  spent,  the  rich  man  is  g:olng  to  be  richer 
and  I'm  still  going  to  be  receiving  a  welfare 
check."  Others  began  to  heckle.  One  wom- 
an Interrupted  the  speech  by  Sargent 
Shrlver,  Director  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  to 
caU  out  "Tell  us  where  the  poor  people  are 
being  helped." 

A  spokesman  for  the  meeting,  later  at- 
tempting to  describe  what  had  happened  and 
why,  said  "when  people  beard  him  describe 
what  was  happening  In  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods— neighborhoods  that  residents  had 
said  were  untouched  by  the  drive  against 
poverty — they  became  upset." 

Here  In  the  words  of  the  Washington  Star 
Is  what  happened: 

"An  address  by  federal  anti-poverty  direc- 
tor Sargent  Shrlver  broke  up  In  pandemoni- 
um here  this  afternoon  as  several  dozen  per- 
sons heckled  blm,  attempted  to  shout  him 
down  and  Jostled  him  as  he  left  a  downtown 
hotel.  In  the  half -hour  address  to  a  lunch- 
eon session  of  the  Citizens  Crusade  Against 
Poverty  Convention,  the  seemingly  unflap- 
able  Shrlver  rattled  off  flgures  to  demonstrate 
the  success  of  the  poverty  program — ^whUe 
demonstrators,  many  with  tears  In  their  eyes, 
shouted  at  him  time  and  time  again  with- 
out receiving  recognition." 

To  the  vocal  poor  people  at  that  conven- 
tion, the  figures  rattled  off  by  Shrlver — 
which  are.  Incidentally,  rather  impressive — 
were  meaningless  doubletalk.  The  flguree 
that  so  Impressed  Shrlver  did  not  Impress 
them.  One  had  the  sense  not  only  that 
they  kept  score  differently,  but  that  they 
were  talking  about  a  different  game. 

Why  should  there  be  such  a  discrepancy 
in  various  imderstandlngs  of  what  is  taking 
place?  Are  the  poor  people  asking  for 
miracles? — for  an  overnight  success  that  Is 
impossible?  Is  there  any  reality  to  their 
discontent? 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  their  ex- 
perience. Most  of  you  probably  read  about 
the  people  from  "Tent  City",  Mississippi 
who  came  to  Washington  two  weeks  ago. 
They  wanted  Sargent  Shrlver  to  fund  a  pro- 
gram of  self-help  housing  In  the  Mississippi 
Delta.    After  first  luvlng  encouraged  them. 


OBO  suddenly  Interpoeed  all  kinds  of  objec- 
tions. So  they  set  up  tents  In  Lafayette 
Park — Just  a  few  blocks  from  here — across 
from  the  White  House.  Their  demand  was 
not  very  obscure.  They  are  poor — In  fact 
they  define  themselves  in  terms  of  no  in- 
come and  negative  Income.  No  Income  Is 
when  a  person  has  no  work  and  no  other 
money  coming  In.  Negative  Income  is  when 
a  person  works  on  a  plantation  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  owes  the  man  $500.  That's 
negative  income.  Most  of  the  people  who 
came  to  Washington  have  negative  income. 
They  have  been  kicked  off  the  plantations 
and  generally  owe  money  to  the  plantation 
owner.  The  Mississippi  State  Employment 
Security  Commission  estimates  that  between 
20.000  and  70,000  more  will  become  Jobless 
during  this  crop  year  becatise  of  increasing 
automation  and  crop-reduction  programs. 
This  does  not  Include,  of  coxirse.  another 
Important  factor — ^local  reprisals  against 
efforts  to  vote. 

But  the  people  in  Tent  City  have  decided 
to  stick  it  out  in  the  South  rather  than  go- 
ing North.  So  they  are  poor,  and  they  are 
prepared  to  work,  and  they  came  to  Wash- 
ington with  a  program  which  would  put 
them  to  work  and  give  them  housing. 

To  them,  the  promise  of  the  Oreat  Society 
Is  a  Job  and  a  house. 

But  they  left  Washington  two  days  before 
Kaster  without  receiving  any  assurance  that 
their  project  would  be  funded.  Not  becaiise 
their  goals  were  unworthy,  but  because  their 
application — which  they  had  been  working 
on  with  OBO  for  foiu*  months — was  suddenly 
declared  Inadequate.  On  April  7,  these  peo- 
ple, who  understandably  thought  that  the 
Great  Society  would  help  them  get  materials 
to  build  their  own  houses,  were  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter.  "We  have  reviewed  your  pro- 
posal," the  letter  states,  "and  require  some 
additional  Information  before  a  complete 
evaluation  can  be  accomplished."  There  are 
two  single  spaced  pages  of  questions  and  I 
won't  bore  you  by  reading  them.  But  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  hear  what  kind 
of  information  OEO  was  asking  these  former 
sharecroppers  to  supply.  As  I  summarize 
these  questions,  you  might  keep  in  mind 
that  none  of  the  people  in  Tent  City  have 
ever  gone  to  college.  Most  of  them  have 
never  gone  to  high  school.  And  they  come 
from  a  world  where  public  ofllclals  have 
traditionally  used  complicated  question- 
naires as  devices  to  prevent  them  from  ex- 
ercising their  constitutional  rights. 

First,  before  agreeing  to  fund  a  self-help 
housing  project,  OEO  insists  that  the  project 
be  able  to  provide  one-third  of  the  necessary 
funds.  This  money  could  be  borrowed  with 
a  guarantee  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, but  of  course  FHA  wont  guarantee 
a  loan  for  the  people  from  Tent  City,  be- 
cause the  people  from  Tent  City  dont  have 
any  money.  To  the  people  from  Tent  City, 
this  policy  is  in  effect  teUlng  them  that  they 
are  too  ix>or  to  qualify  for  the  programs  of 
the  Great  Society. 

So  the  letter  first  aaks  where  they  will  get 
the  funds.  Then  the  letter  requires  "de- 
tailed speclflcations  and  drawings  for  the 
hotises  to  be  constructed;"  and  "detailed 
construction  schedule."  It  aslu  "what  pro- 
visions have  been  made  to  assure  thst  mate- 
rial pxirchased  under  the  grant  will  not  t>e 
destroyed  by  either  Are  or  theft;"  and  on 
and  on  and  out  it  goes  for  two  full  pages. 
The  letter  sounds  like  the  Chase-Manhattan 
negotiating  a  deal  with  the  builders  of 
Levlttown.  But  It's  a  peculiar  way  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  talk  with  poorly 
educated  farmers  who  spent  several  nights 
camped  acroes  from  the  White  House. 

Obviously  Sargent  Shrlver  and  the  people 
from  Tent  City  have  a  different  conception 
of  the  Great  Society.  It  Is  tempting  to  think 
that  the  only  difference  Is  that  Shrlver — like 
those  of  us  In  this  roon> — knows  that  in  any 
complex  society  you  liave  to  fill  out  bushels 
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of  appUoattoQ  f omu.  But  tbare  U  tm4>th€r 
dUr««DO«L  At  tiM  tnonunt  It  doMut  look 
UlM  tlM  p«qpl«  nan  ttat  City  an  golnf  to 
tai  tlMtr  Mlf-btfp  luranng.  Aad  ix  thay 
<lo.  than  oartalsjy  must  b«  hundrads  of 
tlwiianda  <tf  paottla  around  tha  ooontry  «bo 
VlU  not  tM  to  lutiky. 

What  I  am  aufgaatlnf  la  that  for  poor 
paopla  tha  Oraat  Sodaty  la  tha  pcomlaa  of  a 
hflBM  and  a  Job.  I  am  alao  aucfaating  that 
whan  tha  poor  aay  "Okay,  rd  Uka  my  Job 
now."  thay  ara  told  thay  hava  It  wrong,  that 
tha  Oraat  Boolaty  la  raally  a  buraaucraUc 
Jusgl*  out  of  which  only  a  f  aw  of  tham  will 
amarga  with  a  Job  or  an  aduoatlon  or  a  homa. 

Oonatdarad  In  a  vacuiun.  I  think  that  wa 
could  all  agraa  that  wa  hara  morad  doan  to 
tha  Oraat  aodaty.  But  maaaurad  agalnat 
tha  problama  which  poor  Am«rt,^«,  tme;  or 
maaaurad  agalnat  tha  promlaea  of  '^•^r^^im 
rhatortc.  tha  '»«"'«""«"n  ct  tha  Oraat  Sodaty 
■aama  vary  ramota  Indaad. 

For  tha  poor,  tha  promlaaa  of  tha  Oiaat 
Sodaty  ara  oonoantratad  In  four  araaa- 
Houalng,  Uadleal  Cara.  Bduoatlon.  and  Bm- 
ploymant.  Hiaaa  ara  tha  nitn<i««i  raoulra- 
manta  of  a  daeant  Ufa. 

Parhapa  Praddant  Johnaon  put  tha  doc- 
trlna  of  tha  Oraat  Sodaty  moat  auodneUT 
In  hta  Orat  Stata  of  tha  Union  liaaaaga.  whan 
ha  aald  that  thla  nation  would  hdp  "aach 
and  avary  Amartcan  dtlaan  fulllll  hla  bade 
hopaa:  hla  hopaa  for  a  fair  chanea  to  w^^t 
good;  hla  hopaa  for  fair  play  from  tha  law; 
hU  hopaa  for  a  fuU-tUna  Job  on  fuU-tlma 
pay:  hU  hopaa  for  a  daoant  homa  for  hla 
family  in  a  daoent  community;  hU  h<waa  for 
a  good  achool  for  hU  ohUdran  with  good 
taachara;  and  hla  hopaa  for  aacurlty  whan 
***?  1th  deknaai.  or  unamploymant  or  old 
aga." 

But  whila  paoplaa'  hopaa  hava  baan 
klndlad.  thair  draama  hava  not  baan  raallaad. 

X^  ua  axamlna  what  Amarlcana  could  un- 
dttatondably  hopa  for,  and  maaauia  it  agalnat 
what  haa  baan  dona. 

Zn  houdng  tha  Admlnlatrattoo  haa  pro- 
poaad  "maadTa  adrtltlona  to  tha  auxMuTof 
low  an4  modarata  ooat  hoivlng.- 

Praaldant  Johnaon  haa  propoaad.  "that  wa 
«wahlna  phyiloal  raoonatructlon  and  ra- 
habUltation  with  aSaottva  aodal  piogimma 
throughout  tha  rabuUdlng  prooaaa  .  . T that 
wa  fOoua  all  tha  taohnlquaa  and  talanta  with- 
in our  aodaty  on  tha  eriala  ot  tha  Am^r^ffan 
dty."  rif™n 

But  tha  promlaa  of  daoant  houalng  la  not 
balngmat. 

Today— In  tha  worda  of  tha  Praddant— 
■oma  "four  million  urban  famlllaa  ara  living 
In  homaa  ot  auoh  dlarapalr  aa  to  Tlolata  da- 
oant houalng  atandarda." 

Tat  for  19as.  1»«6  and  18«7.  tha  Admlnla- 
tratton  haa  actually  propoaad  buUdlng  pub- 
Uo  houalng  at  tha  rata  of  38.000  unlta  par 
yaar  about  tha  aama  rata  aa  wa  built  pub- 
lic houalng  a  ganaratlon  ago.  in  tha  1080'a. 

iMt  yaw  tba  Oongraaa  mada  a  numbar  ot 
houalng  anthctlaatlona  at  tha  Admlalatra- 
tlonli  raquaat.  Tha  Admlnlatrattoo  Indatart 
tha  authorlaatlona  wwa  minimal  U  «•  van 
to  bagtn  to  maat  our  houdng  pioblama. 

Thto  yaar.  howavar.  to  aaktog  for  th*  metuml 
MOMay,  tha  Admlnlatratlon  Itaalf  haa  dad- 
matad  Ita  own  minimal  raquaata. 

Taking  aU  Otaat  Sodaty  houalng  program 
togathar.  It  haa  aUc«l  Ita  own  laquaata  br  40 
Pw  oant— which  la  Uka  ampuutlng  a  -*«•■ 
lagiatthanaek.  ^ 

Mrlnatanoa: 

JJ^^^J^"""^  ««M»ta.  authcrlaad  at  Wl7 
mllUon  hava  baan  rtarlmatad  to  IW  million. 

Boudng  BahabUltation.  authortaad  at  tico 
million,  haa  baan  chopped  down  to  aaro. 

Nalghbortkoed  PbcUlty  Qranta.  authedaad 
M  •••  nttUon.  haa  baan  allcatf  down  to  fw 


It- 


Itont  Bubddlaa.  authortaad  at  mt  mimaa. 
bM  ba«>  auead  dova  to  «M  attlli^  h5 


than  furthar  out  to  a  third  by 
aalf. 

Public  Wnudng.  anthcdnad  a*  MOO  mil- 
lion, haa  baan  alaahad  down  to  KMO  million. 
In  ahort.  tha  Oraat  Sodaty  la  not  making 
"maadva  additlona  to  tha  aupply  of  low  coat 
houalng."  Inataad.  wa  ara  cutting  tha  haart 
and  alnawa  out  of  minimal  proJacU  to  pio- 
vlda  tha  poor  a  battar  placa  to  Uva. 

Praddant  Johnaon  talkad  about  tha  naad 
for  madlcal  cara  and  hoapttal  fadlitlea  at 
San  Antonio  on  April  S.    Ba  aald: 

"Wa  ara  narar  going  to  atop  trying  to  fltm 
a  naw  way  to  aoaka  lladloara  aandttva  to 
what  our  paopla  naad.  and  maka  it  aandttva 
to  what  wa  ought  to  do  to  lift  tha  quality  of 
Ufa  in  thla  land  and  in  thla  world.  If  I  am 
aver  to  ba  remambarad  I  want  to  ba  ramam- 
bered  aa  on«  who  qiant  hla  whola  Ufa  trying 
to  gat  mora  paopla  to  hava  '«»««H'n'Tft  »nd 
have  attantton.  nuralng.  hoapltala  and  doc- 
tcr'a  cara  whan  thay  naad  to." 

Madlcare  U  now  an  accaptad  fact.  But  it 
doaa  not  build  hoqtitala  for  tha  traatmant 
of  tha  eldany.  It  doaa  not  proyida  dni^k 
And  It  only  touohaa  tha  aurfaoa  of  our  madl- 
cal problama. 

Our  hoapttal  fadUtiaa  for  tha  poor.  aU 
acroaa  America,  ara  Inadaquato  or  non-adat- 
ant.  Ona  third  of  tha  nation^  hoq>ltal  bada 
ara  obaolato. 

Laat  yaar  tha  Oongraaa  mada  a  numbar  of 
madlcal  and  hoqiltal  authorlaattona  at  tha 
Adminlatratton'a  raquaat.  Tha  Adminlstr»- 
tton  Inalatad  then  that  ita  raquaata  waira 
minimal  If  we  ware  to  begin  to  meat  our 
madlcal  problama. 

"nua  yaar.  however,  in  aaking  for  tha  actual 
money,  the  Admlnlatratlon  itedf  haa  dad- 
mated  thoee  minimal  raquaata. 
Vorinatanca: 

The  Regional  Medical  Program,  authorised 
at  900  mlUion,  haa  been  alloed  down  to  MO 
milUon. 

Construction  of  Oooimunlty  irt"tT<l  Health 
Oantara.  authorised  at  OM  milUon,  has  been 
cut  down  to  $15  milUon. 

Health  Reeeareh  ConstractioB  Orants.  au- 
thorised at  183  million,  have  baan  chopped 
down  to  $15  nUlllon. 

We  are  not  even  beginning  to  meet  the 
medical  needs  of  the  poor. 

In  education,  the  Preeldent  haa  stated  that 
"every  child  muat  have  tha  beat  education 
that  thla  natton  can  provide,"  unquote.  And 
he  haa  aald  that,  "nothing  matters  mora  to 
tha  futui*  of  our  country;  not  (even)  our 
mlUtary  praparadnaaa." 

Tat  for  aU  tha  promlaaa,  our  acluxd  dla- 
trtots  ara  not  keeping  up  with  demand.  At- 
tandanca  in  elementary  and  aecondary 
adiools  wlU  Incraaae  by  toiar  mllUon  in  the 
nest  five  years.  Theae  children  wlU  mi 
400.000  naw  claasrooma.  By  1870.  our  od- 
legaa  must  teach  half  again  aa  many  atudants 
aa  thay  ara  taarMng  now. 

To  meet  thla  maadva  demand,  tha  PMeral 
government  will  tpuuX  only  IS  bUUon  on  adu- 
catUm.  and  moat  of  that  money  wlU  go  to 
mora  wealthy  achool  dlatrlcta. 

liat  me  read  you  an  editorial  from  the 
Waahlngton  Poet  of  AprU  14: 

"Die  rich  echool  dletrleU  are  turning  up 
at  tha  head  of  tha  Una  for  FMeral  funda  pre- 
dictably, and  the  poor  eehotd  dirtrleto  are 
at  tte  taU  of  the  line.  The  naoney  la  bali« 
apant  tor  adueating  ehUdran  fnan  poor  fam- 
Ulaa.  true  enoui^.  but  it  la  being  apant  dla- 
proporttonately  on  thoee  poor  chlldran  who 
Uva  In  wealthy  ocmmunttlaa.  Tha  pattern  of 
dlatrlbutlon  la  a  bitter  reproach  to  the  crlgi- 
nalUji^  purpoae  of  tha  lagWatlon  to  reduce 
poverty  and  Improve  achool  atandarda." 

"nia  editorial  onda.  "Tba  rich  gat  rtoher  aa 
uaual.  and  the  poor  gat  children.'* 

Again,  laat  yaar  Oongraaa  made  a  numbar 
of  eduoattsnal  authortaatlom  at  tha  Adnln. 
lattattoa's  raquaat.  The  Adailntatratlon  in- 
riMMt  Hi  MquaalB  wwa  mlalaal  tt  wa  aw  to 
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begin  to  maat  the  educational  needs  of  «» 
natton.  ^ 

This  yaar.  however,  in  aaking  for  the  actad 
money,  tha  Administration  Itadf  has  dad. 
mated  thoee  minimal  requeeU. 
9or  instance: 

Aid  to  achools  in  impacted  arees,  auttur- 
laed  at  8418  mUUon.  cho^Md  to  $180  miny^ 
Padacal  Aid  to  Higher  Bducatton.  author, 
laad  at  8700  miUlon.  aUced  to  8400  mlUlao. 
Th»  National  Def  enae  Kducatton  Act.  which 
Includes  scholarshlpa,  authorised  at  8600  mll- 
Uon, cut  to  8360  mUlion. 

In  short,  the  Oraat  Society  is  not  movlnc 
the  poor  much  doeer  to  "fuU  educatlonia 
(^>portunlty." 

rat  employment,  the  Preddent  haa  pttsa. 
Ised  that  the  government  wlU  help  even 
dtlaen  fuinu  "hU  hopes  for  a  fuU-Ume  Job 
on  fuU-Ume  pay.  Our  goal  la  not  merely  to 
spread  the  work."  the  President  has  said. 
"Our  goal  Is  to  create  new  Joba." 

As  long  ago  as  1846  tha  Ooogreae  decland 
that  the  country  is  committed  to  the  god  d 
full  emidoymant.  Now  we  preen  ouzadvH 
when  unemployment  gate  down  to  Ave  or 
four  per  cent. 

Nor  haa  tha  Oraat  Sodaty  m»n.y,H|  ^ 
assure  aU  workars  a  daoant  wage.  Hope- 
fuUy.  Ooograaa  wlU  paaa  a  naw  minimum 
wage  law  thla  year,  which  wlU  lift  the  mid- 
mum  wage  to  81.80  by  1988.  and  extend  tba 
mlnlmtim  wage  to  aevMi  million  new  wort- 
ers.  But  even  this  measure  wiU  not  lift 
the  nattonal  minimum  wage  to  a  lavd  above 
tha  poverty  line. 

A  laborer  who  makea  81.80  an  hour.  40 
hours  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year,  still  wUl  earn 
lees  than  83JM0  dollars  for  the  year.  In 
New  York  City  a  famUy  is  oonddered  Im- 
poverished if  Ita  income  Is  laaa  than  $4JtO» 
a  yaar. 

liaaC  year  Congreea  made  a  number  of 
authorlaattona.  aimed  In  part  at  employ- 
ment, at  the  Adminlstratton's  request.  Tba 
Admlnlstratton  Insisted  ita  requests  were 
minimal  if  we  are  to  begin  to  meet  the 
pledge  of  fun  employment,  and  of  employ- 
ment opportunity  for  the  poor. 

nua  year,  however.  In  asldng  for  the  aetiid 
maneg,  the  Admlnlstratton  itsdf  hss  deci- 
mated thoee  minimal  requesta. 
Twoezamplea: 

The  War  on  Poverty  and  Apr»i«^'>»H.  an. 

thorlaed  at  8300  million,  cut  to  8300  mlllloo. 

Tha  Boonomlc  Davdopmant  Admldstra- 

tltm.  which  Indudea  public  works,  autbor- 

Ised  at  8800  million,  cut  to  8110  mlUloa. 

In  short,  millions  of  Americans  ^ipareatly 
wUl  remain  out  of  work.  irimntM  more  ap- 
pear deettned  to  continue  to  work  for  Imt- 
than-Uvlng  wagea. 

Among  tha  poor  and  unemfdoyed.  wlure 
unemi^oymant  la  100  per  cant,  it  U  going 
to  continue  at  100  per  cent  in  the  Oraat 
Sodaty. 

But  tha  Admlnlstratton  hasnt  made  thne 
euto  Just  In  housing,  medicd  care,  educatlaa 
and  employment  programs.  It  has  mads 
them  In  domestic  programs  right  across  the 
board. 

Take  two  mueh-pubUdaed  programs- 
water  and  urban  tnauit. 

Sewer  and  water  aupply  granta,  authcrlaad 
at  8300  miUlon  ddlars  last  year,  were  cot 
to  8100  miUlon. 

Urban  transportation,  authorised  at  $188 
milUon.  WM  cut  to  8100  million. 

As  Oongreesman  Mahoh  of  Texas.  Chair- 
man of  the  Honaa  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, said  the  other  day : 

"It  can  be  dearly  ahown  that  tha  Praaldant 
mada  aome  baalc  and  meaningful  cuu  In 
prepactng  hie  flacal  1887  budget." 
Xt  aura  can. 

Tha  Kennedy  and  J6hiMcn  AdminlstratloBS 
and  tha  Concern  have  Ut  the  dree  of  bope 
asoong  the  poor  and  unikr  privileged  or  our 
aodaty.  Wa  have  aada  aU  kinda  of  promises. 


But  with  tha  Vietnam  wai  j  we  hava  de- 
U|ed  our  promlaea.  Promlaff  dalayaid  ua 
jsufiilens  denied. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  Vlet^im  oonfllot  in 
oar  dlMusdon  of  domeetto  pol  Icy.    Tou  can' 
not  consider    the   problema   ^   the    Oreat 
Society  or  tba  poor  today  wit  3|out  consider 
tog  vho  Is  fighting  the  Vletbam  war.  who 
If  paying  for  It  and  who  Is  sujElerlng  from  it. 

Because  of  our  preeent  drsJ  ^  poUdee,  tt  U 
the  poor  and  their  sons  who  Mre  ■>»*r<»^g  an 
anfslr  burden  for  the  battle  :  a  Vietnam. 

Because  of  the  way  we  are  Bnandng  tha 
w— by  gutting  programs  devoted  to  the 
poor— it  is  the  poor  who  are  paying  for  the 
battles  In  Vietnam. 

And  because  of  the  Isck 
grams — devoted  to  enlarging 
tba  poor — If  anybody  Is  li 
Vletnsm,  it  is  the  poverty  sl 
los. 

The  fact  U  that  the  A 
fighting  the  Vietnam  war, 
for  it,  and  they  are  losing 

The  anti-poverty  program 
tt  Is  wiping  out  poverty.    It's 
to  wipe  out  poverty,  but  to 
circle  of  poverty  at  aeveral  i>|aoee,  to  give 
tbe  poor  a  chance,  a  atart,  ^j  beginning,  a 
flttt  break. 

In  short,  the  goal  of  the 
U  to  get  the  poor  atarted 
to  start,  they  must  move. 

If  they  are  to  move,  we  mi 
to  buUdlng  houses  for  the  poor  to  Uve  in.  We 
must  get  down  to  providing  tbe  medical 
fsdlltles  to  preserve  their  bealbh,  the  schools 
to  give  them  education  and  tl  la  jobs  to  give 
them  dignity  and  hope  and  life .  | 

The  problem  Is  not  vldon. T  The  problem 
Is  courage  and  actton.  The  'problon  is  to 
fill  America  and  Congress  ania  government 
dth  men  who  have  the  ooi 
willing  to  take  the  action  to 
ety  truly  Oreat. 

So  I  ask  you  today,  as  co: 
to  share  tbe  vision  of  the 
ihsre  tbe  idealism  of  the  Pr^dent's  mes- 
ngss  to  Congrees,  and  of  the  Uewly  hopeful 
poor.  P 

And  today  I  ask  you  as  Deitiocrats  to  en- 
gage In  some  practical  poUtlcs.  I  ask  you 
to  leave  meetings  Uke  this  npt  only  with 
new  ideas,  but  with  a  new  def<|rmlnatlon  to 
dect  men  and  women  who  Mil  put  those 
Ideas  into  action.  I  ask  you  to  work  for  men 
ud  women  this  f  aU  who  wlU  iMlp  to  create  a 
ttmy  great  sodety.  ]  [ 

And  finally,  I  ask  you  to  fftxun  to  this 
dty  in  years  to  come  vrlth  ihe  conviction 
tad  the  courage  to  work  for|the  programs 
which  you  discuss  today. 

I  wUl  be  waiting  to  hear  fn^i^  you. 
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HON.  JOHN  A. 

or  wnooKsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  Rl 

Tuesday,  May  24, 1 

Mr.  RACE.     Mr.  Speaks, 

lieard  much  of  the  problems  jdf 
ican  fanner — particularly 
<l«liy  farmer— la  recent  _ 
have  heard  that  the  dairy  f  i 
fully  looking  forward  to  stxa 
Portion  of  the  Great  Society  'i 
BOW  feels  that  he  was  decel  ^ 
w because  of  certain  recerf 
Vlcultural  ixdioy.   We  hav« 
tbe  farmed  Is  leaving  the 
MBr-tncreasbig  rate,      ii^l■^ 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Z  am  pleased  to  report 
today  that  there  are  still  a  lot  of  farmers 
who  are  not  willing  to  give  up  the  things 
which  they  and  their  fathers  have  strug- 
gled for  so  long  to  maintain.  This  wedc, 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  new  farm  or- 
ganisation, the  Federated  Farm  Organi- 
zations of  Shdboygan  County,  Wisconsin, 
which  is  comprised  of  rq>re8entatlve8  of 
the  National  Farmers  Organisation,  the 
Orange,  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Farm- 
ers tJhion. 

These  organizations,  while  they  have 
on  occasion  disagreed  with  each  other  on 
strategy  and  on  the  proper  means  to 
their  mutual  goals,  have  recognized  that 
the  problem  Is  now  so  acute  that  a  united 
farm  front  is  needed  if  the  American 
farmer — particularly,  the  American  dairy 
fanner — is  to  survive  the  current  crisis. 

The  Federated  Farm  Oivanizatlons  of 
Sheboygan  County,  in  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  has  pointed  out  that  the 
producing  farmers  of  the  country  com- 
prise approximately  7  percent  of  the 
peculation;  yet.  they  receive  onJbr  2 J 
percent  of  the  national  income.  The 
letter  also  points  out  that,  while  net 
fann  income  has  only  increased  bf 
12  percent  in  the  past  5  years,  the  gross 
national  product  has  increased  by 
23  percent,  workers'  wages  by  16  percent, 
dividends  by  37  percent,  and  interest  to 
creditors  by  48  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  puMicly  con- 
ffratulAte  these  fanners  of  Sheboygan 
County ;  I  wish  to  applaud  them. 

But,  I  feel  that  It  is  imperative  that  I 
point  out  to  this  distinguished  body  the 
vast  significance  of  this  action  by  the 
farmers  of  this  Wisconsin  dairy  district 
county. 

We  see.  In  this  action,  a  strong  indica- 
tion of  the  plight  of  the  dairy  farmer. 
We  see,  further,  conclusive  proof  that 
the  farmer  is  not  willing  to  accept  his 
fate  without  an  all-out  fight  to  preserve 
his  heritage.  We  see  here  the  birth  of 
a  new  movement  in  American  acricul- 
ture — a  movement  which  must  be  ac- 
corded its  due  respect  and  consideration. 

We  see  here  a  movement  which,  I  am 
certain,  will  be  recorded  as  one  of  the 
major  events  in  American  farm  history 
in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century. 


Hifliway  BeautiiicatioB  Off  to  a  Poor  Start 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF  CALxrosmA 
IM  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  enactment  of  the  very  controversial 
Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965, 
many  of  us  who  are  truly  interested  in 
the  beautification  of  our  highways  have 
been  closely  fc^owing  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  Imide- 
mentlng  the  act  On  May  20,  1966,  the 
Honorable  Wzluax  C.  CaAXXR,  ranJdnf 
minority  member  ot  the  C<xnmittee  on 
Public  Wurks.  spoke  to  the  Roadside 
Business  Association  on  the  subject  of 


tbe  Highway  Beautlfleatlon  Aet  and  the 
draft  gtaadards  and  eriterta  which  have 
beaa.  issued  by  the  Depiuiment  of  Coni> 
meroe.  His  remarks  clearly  and  oon- 
dsdy  outline  the  preeent  situatiim.  and 
I  commend  than  to  the  careful  attrition 
of  my  colleagues. 

REWSSITW    or    THS  .  HOtTOBAHia    Wtucsw    0> 

OiAK^  Bxaoaa  a  ICsBmra  or  twk  Roswroa 
BnanoBM  AeaocunoK,  ytaSAT,  Mat  ao, 
1088,  AT  0r.  Louia.  lio. 

Ladles  and  Oantlamen:  It  la  my  pleasure  to 
be  with  you  today  to  dlacuss  the  Hlghvray 
Beautification  Act  of  1086  and  the  draft 
standards  and  criteria  which  have  been  ta- 
sued  by  the  Departmant  of  Commerce  tmder 
that  Aet.  ^ 

First,  I  would  liks  to  review  very  briefly  the 
history  of  the  Highway  Beautification  Act  of 
1066. 

On  MayaS;  1860,  the  President  transmitted 
his  highway  beautlflcatton  propoaale  to  thr 
Congreee.  Tha  propoeals  of  the  President 
covered  four  areaa:  flrat,  laglitatloa  to 
strengthen  control  of  outdoor  sdvartiaing; 
aeoond,  legislation  to  control  Junkyarda: 
third,  legialation  to  broaden  existing  author- 
ity to  use  Pederal-ald  fuada  for  the  oast  ot 
landscape  and  roadalde  devekH»nent:  and 
fourth,  legialation  to  require  each  State  to 
use  Vi  of  the  funds  apportioned  to  it  for  tha 
Federal-aid  aeoondary  ayatem  for  acenio 
roads,  roada  leading  to  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional areaa  and  landacapa  and  roadalda 
developmento. 

Theee  propoeals  ware  reoctvad  by  tha  Ooo- 
graea  in  a  favoraUa  bipartlaan  spirit.  High- 
way leglaUtton  haa  traditlonaUy  bean  han- 
dled in  a  bipartlaan  manner  by  the  Oon- 
graea;  and,  In  thla  caae,  I  think  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  PubUc  Works  Committee  waa 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  general  concept  of 
beautifying  the  nation's  highways.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  first  legialation 
providing  for  the  control  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising in  areas  adjacent  to  the  Intarstato 
System  wss  signed  into  law  by  Praaldant 
Elsenhower. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  four  bUla  in 
mid-July.  Theae  hearings  disclosed  the  ex- 
latence  of  a  number  at  jHObleme  and  tin- 
answered  queetlons,  and  damonatratad  rather 
conclusively  that  the  bUls  would  have  to  ba 
substentlslly  revised  in  order  to  provide 
for  a  workable  program.  At  that  time  it  waa 
the  understanding  of  the  Committee  that 
because  of  the  great  amount  of  revialoo 
which  would  be  needed,  the  Committee  and 
ite  atafl  would  atudy  the  bills  and  not  take 
final  action  with  reapact  to  them  untu  early 
during  the  Second  Seaalon  of  the  80th  Con- 
greee. TUa  undaratandlng  came  about,  at 
least  partUUy,  becauae  of  the  tremendous 
work  load  which  confronted  tha  Committee 
on  PubUo  Worka  at  that  time. 

Deapito  thla  prior  undaratandlng  and  tha 
good  and  vaUd  reaaons  supporting  it,  a  sud- 
den, unexplained,  decision  was  made  to  re- 
open the  hearings  on  tha  Highway  Beauti- 
flcation  BUI.  "niase  hearings  were  spUt  over 
the  lAbor  Day  vreekend  when  most  of  the 
Members  had  other  plans  and  commitmante 
of  long  standing.  Following  theee  heaztnga. 
■xeeutlve  Beealona  were  held  both  day  and 
night  over  a  period  of  about  a  week.  Deaplte 
theae  aktanaive  and  exhaustive  seaaiooa.  Hat 
Administration  woiUd  permit  practically  no 
changea  to  the  blU,  which  moat  Members  were 
oonvlnced  contained  many  imwlaa  and  un- 
workable provlatona. 

Permit  me  to  cite  one  example:  The  Mi- 
nority Members  and  staff  of  tbe  Committee 
detected  a  deficiency  In  the  bUl  condemlng 
the  period  of  avallabiltty  of  funds  appro- 
pdated  to  carry  out  the  i>rovlslons  of  tha  bill. 
Wa  propoaad  a  purely  tedinical  amendment 
to  correct  thl»— but  it  vraa  aummarlly  and 
TttAtAj  rtlamlsaad  by  tha  Oahand  Oounaal  ot 
tha  Department  of  Comnuroa,  aa  "JuaC  an- 
•ttampt  to  gtM  tlM  MIL"    TMs 
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at  tb*  rwittOBt  oT  th*  AdnKnlstnttoB.  the 
OwnttW—  ftiTarkbly  nportad  an  UMadmnit 
to  eoRwt  this  atnauDcj.  U  took  tba  Ad- 
mtnlatntlon  mon  thmn  tight  akHitba  to 
raoof^M  ttM  taot  that  our  niggeatlan  waa 
ooQrtniotlTa  and  naoaanry — an  illustratton 
of  ttaa  poor,  draftamanahlp  and  blind  po- 
Utleal  parttaanahlp  in  tha  handling  of  tha 
bUl  in  oommlttaa. 

One  amandxhent  waa  adoptad,  at  my  urg- 
tng.  Thla  amendmant  reqnlrad  tha  Sacre- 
tary  to  make  a  comprehenslTe  atudy  of  the 
eoonomlo  impact  of  the  programa  on  af- 
factad  IndlTldiiala.  Induatrlaa  and  eommarclal 
antarprlaae,  tha  eoeetlTenaaa  o*  raoh  pro- 
frama.  tha  pubUe  and  prirata  banefita  laal- 
laad  thereby,  and  altamatlva  and  Improrad 
methoda  of  aocompllahlng  the  objectlrea  of 
the  Act.  ThU  la  a  neoeeeary  and  dealrable 
amendment.  Bowerer.  It  U  a  poor  oommen- 
tary  on  the  leglaUtlve  propoeaU  of  the  Preat- 
dent  when  legUUtion  Inalatad  upon  by  him 
«Mat  be  amended  to  require  a  study  of  what 
ttaa  effeot  of  hU  legtalattre  propoaals  wlU  be. 

The  bill  waa  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee,  but  the  Idnonty  Members  sub- 
netted  strong  dlaaentlng  views.  In  thoee 
Mliiofity  Tlews.  we  pointed  out  many  de- 
flrtanclee  In  the  bill,  and  partlealaily  noted 
that  Ita  enforcement  would  have  a  daetrue- 
tlve  Impact  upon  nnall  bortnaaa.  suoh  as 
mojela.  hotels.  reeUurants.  serrloe  stations 
ud  the  like,  which  dtpand  upon  patronage 
^  the  motoring  publle  for  samval  andTLi 
addition,  deprive  the  motoring  public  of 
needed  traval  Information.  It  would  Intoot 
the  Federal  government  for  the  Urst  time  In- 
to  the.aonlag  bnslneea. 

The  Mil  waa  debated  and  paaMtd  by  the 
Houae  of  Repreeentatlvea  on  October  7.  19«« 
-SA.""fl*?*J?  ••^oc  which  lasted  luitll  well 
tftM-  midnight  Ob  an  evening  when  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congreas  and  their  wlvee  were  sup- 
posed to  be  attending  a  socUl  function  at 
the  WhlU  Houae.  During  the  debate,  amend - 
manto  propoaed  by  varloua  Members  for  the 
Purpoaa  of  clarifying  and  strengthening  the 
bUl  ware  summarily  shouted  down  m  many 
casee  without  an  opportunity  being  given  to 
asplala  tha  purpoee  of  effect  of  the  amend- 
S!!l;*.5^*w"  amendments  ware  not  even 
Parmltted  to  be  debated  beoauae  of  the  White 
Houae  demand  that  the  bUl  be  paaaed  on  a 
given  day  and  In  a  q>aclflc  form!^^ 
v.,?*  ™y  oP'nlon.  the  manner  in  which  this 
wl  wta  handled,  both  in  Ckimmlttee  and  on 

I-L.v!?'  ^  "*•  ^"■•-  '^  "»•  complete 
antlthaels  of  an  orderly  leglalattve  prooeee. 
xnu  le  partloularly  unpardooable  because  aa 
Xmentlonad  earlier.  I  and  moet  of  the  Main- 
bara  of  the  Public  Worfca  Committee  and  the 
Howa  of  Rapreaentatlvee.  strongly  favored 

ShliT!J  ^'S?**i?»°  IfwTuoS.^  We  wSS 
obleoted  to  tha  Prealdent'a  prmioaaU  were 
not  objecting  to  the  oonce^TSTMghwn 
beautWcatlon.  bat.  InateadTto  lefSatto^ 
which  waa  raplata  with  unwlae  and  unwork- 

^Bder  tha  provlalons  of  the  bill,  the  De- 
P»rteiant  of  Ocmmerce  u  required  to  hold 
public  heartags  in  every  state  bafon  prCK 
mulgtung  standarda  and  erlteria  raUttvTto 

inrtualrua  and  commercial  araaa.     Aa  you 

™*r.    tha   Secretary,    before   ooramanctar 

StL2^-»^!!r2f  •  P~™«1«*««»  •  *»ft 
QTMntattva  standarda  and  orltarla.  The  Sec- 
retary haa  baan  rather  severely  erttlelMd  fbr 
promulgattaMT  draft  standarda  baf«  Se 
SSSifJlT*^  frankly.  I  can  Join  to  that 
wltlrtam  but  for  different  laaaena.  Stooe 
the  Sewetary  amphealsed  that  the  draft 
•t«*»«la  and  criteria  to  no  way  raOeet  any 
oooohialooa  or  optolona  on  hla  parTand  era 

i^l^  S!l"^  P«f*>tly  proper  for  bte 
»j™»taei«^  order  to  stlmulata  puMla 
*>J«««f«»^Oimtoly.   public   haattoga  at 

iBfaimattve  and  prodoo- 


oaae  a  general  subject  without  speelflc  pro- 
poaals before  them. 

But.  whUe  I  am  not  critical  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  promulgating  draft  standards  and 
crltena  as  a  method  of  procedure,  I  do  think 
that  the  standarda  and  criteria  which  he  Is- 
sued go  far  beyond  his  authority  tinder  the 
Act,  are  wholly  unacceptable,  and  If  put  Into 
full  force  and  effect  would  have  the  reralt  of 
putting  moat  of  the  outdoor  advertisers  and 
many  others  out  of  business,  as  well  as  fall- 
ing to  provide  needed  Information  concern- 
ing avaUable  facllltiee  to  highway  travelers. 

Other  members  of  the  panel  will,  I  am  sure, 
discuss  the  draft  standards  and  criteria  to 
more  detail,  but  I  would  like  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  provisions  which,  to  my  opinion. 
are  moat  objectionable. 

Rrat.  the  definition  of  an  unaooad  com- 
mercial or  Industrial  area.  The  dmf  t  stand- 
ards state  that  "a  sign,  display  or  device  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  to  an  unzoned  commercial 
and  industrial  area  If  wlthto  a  radlui  of  300 
feet  thereof,  there  are  at  least  two  todustrlal 
or  commercial  activities  which  are  In  con- 
tinual operation  for  at  least  six  months  of  the 
year."  I  have  no  Idea  why  the  Secretary 
choee  two  activities  Instead  of  one,  when,  as 
everyone  knows,  a  single  commercial  or  to- 
diuttrlal  activity  can  make  the  surrounding 
area  for  a  otmslderable  distance  (usually 
much  more  than  300  feet)  oommerclal  or  to- 
dustrlal to  oharactsr. 

Saoondly.  It  should  be  apparent  that  many 
or  the  general  provisions  set  forth  to  the 
standards,  such  as  the  prohibitions  sgalnst 
signs  which  are  not  clean  and  In  good  repair, 
signs  which  are  obsolete,  or  signs  which  are 
erected  ot  matotatoed  on  treee.  rocks,  or 
natural  f eaturea,  go  far  beyond  the  authority 
set  forth  to  the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act. 
That  Act  limits  the  Secretary'a  standards  and 
criteria  to  the  "aiae,  lighting,  and  spacing"  of 
outdoor  advertlalng  signs  ooruiatent  vith 
ciutomarjf  use.  Ths  llmltattons  set  forth  in 
the  gMieral  provisions  of  the  draft  standards 
may  very  well  be  desirable  limitations,  but 
they  go  far  beyond  the  subjecta  of  size,  light- 
tog.  andQMCing. 

The  draft  standards  limit  the  maximum 
height  of  signs  to  SO  feet  above  the  groimd 
'*▼•!  at  either  its  supports  or  the  nearest 
edge  of  the  right  of  way.  whichever  is  lower. 
Aslds  from  the  fact  that  this  provision  has 
nothing  to  do  with  siae,  lighting  or  spacing. 
It  is  completely  ahaurd.  For  all  practical 
purpoaea.  it  wotild  eliminate  signs  erected  on 
the  top  of  btdldlngs  and  many  signs  to  steep 
or  precipitous  terrato — and  signs  erected  In 
such  locations  are  "ooosistent  with  custom- 
ary use"  throughout  the  nation. 

There  are  other  objectionable  parU  of  the 
draft  standards,  such  as  the  26  foot  set  back 
requirement,  but  I  am  sure  you  are  at  least 
aa  familiar  with  these  as  I  am.  and  I  wUl 
not  take  your  time  to  discuss  them,  stoce  I 
am  sure  they  wUl  be  fuUy  deacrlbed  by  othar 
panti  members. 

Now,  as  to  the  posslblUty  that  theae  draft 
standards  and  criteria  win  be  subatantlaUy 
modified:  I  feel  certato  that  thoae  parts  of 
the  standards  and  criteria  which  are  not  to 
compliance  with  the  Uw  will  be  removed.  If 
the  Secretary  hlmaelf  doee  not  remove  them. 
I  am  doing  aU  I  can  to  make  sure  that  the 
Congreaa  will  Insist  upon  it.  I  am  Informed 
that  the  hearings  requlrad  to  each  State  have 
now  been  completed,  and  the  Bureau  ot  Pub- 
Ue Beads  is  now  analysing  and  considering 
tha  votumtoous  evldenee  presented  at  thoae 
healings  It  is  my  understanding  that  tha 
Bureau  opaou  to  have  preliminary  recom- 
manrtatkwia  ready  for  submission  to  the  See- 
ratary  of  Oommsree  wlthto  the  next  six  to 
ali^t  weeks. 

The  Bl^way  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1908  ra- 
qulraa  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  report 
to  tha  Oongiass  the  standards  and  erltatte 
and  rolea  and  regulatloos  to  be  ^pUed  la 
earrylBg  out  the  advarttatog  and  Junkyard 
'"* —  of  «Wa  law.    I  hava  advlaad  tte 
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Bureau  of  PabUe  Roads  that  I  wOl  tiuiat  that 
the  final  standarda  be  submitted  to  the  oea- 
mlttee  on  Public  Works  for  eonslderatloa 
before  they  are  put  toto  effect.  I  am  pleased 
that  many  Members  of  Congress  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  Jotaed  to  this  request 
including  Senator  Jsmmroa  RamoLPR  of  the 
Senate  Pnbtle  Works  Committee  who  wu  s 
leader  to  obtatolng  enactment  ot  the  bill 

Tou  wlU  be  Interested  to  know  that  Just 
this  week  the  Committee  on  Public  Worki 
favorably  reported  a  bill  for  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1906.  The  bill,  which  in- 
creases the  authorizations  for  the  Interstate 
System  to  meet  additional  ooets  and  rising 
prices,  and  authorizee  funds  for  the  Pederal- 
aid  highway  systems  and  certain  other  high- 
ways for  fiscal  years  1008  and  1969.  waa  han- 
dled to  the  traditional  bipartisan  manner 
which  characterized  highway  legislation  be- 
fore the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  19«. 
Among  other  things,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $80  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  19«8  and  1969  for  carrytog  out 
the  advertising  sign  provisions  of  the  High- 
way Beautlflcatlon  Act.  The  Admlnlatradon 
bad  recommended  flnandng  this  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  and  had  also  cast  aome 
doubt  on  the  question  of  whether  Just  com- 
pensation would  be  paid  when  signs  are  re- 
moved pursuant  to  the  Beautlflcatlon  Act. 
m  revising  the  bill,  the  Committee  ape- 
dflcally  provided  that  advertising  control 
could  be  financed  out  of  the  Trust  Fund  only 
to  the  extent  that  additional  funds  are  made 
available  for  such  purpoeee  out  of  revenues 
which  now  go  on  to  the  General  Fund.  The 
Committee  also  made  It  abundantly  clear 
that  it  expects  the  funds  authorized  will  he 
made  available  to  pay  J\ist  compensation 
upon  the  removal  of  signs,  by  condemnation 
or  otherwise. 

Let  me  sununarlze  my  feelings  about  thli 
entire  highway  beautlflcatlon  altuatlon: 

1)  I  am  atrongly  to  favor  of  sensible,  work- 
able legislation  to  control  outdoor  adverds- 
tog  and  otherwise  enhance  the  esthetic  fea- 
tures of  our  highways. 

3)  The  Hl^way  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  196S 
In  the  form  as  passed  Is  not  sensible,  work- 
able legislation,  but  can  best  be  classlfled  u 
legislative  crabftrass.  which  simply  inhlbiti 
effective  beautlflcatlon  efforts. 

3)  The  draft  standards  of  the  Secretary 
Illustrate  not  only  the  deficiencies  of  the  taw, 
but  also  the  Admtoistratlon's  complete  tack 
of  understanding  of  the  problems. 

4)  To  the  extent  that  I  can.  I  wUl  exert 
every  effort  to  see  to  it  that  the  concept  of 
highway  beautlflcatlon  is  promoted  with 
maximum  efficiency,  with  the  least  private 
tojury  or  damage. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  Join  thta  meeting,  and  I  sib 
sure  that  the  matters  to  be  discussed  wUl  be 
helpful  to  futiu«  activities  to  the  Congrea 
concerning  hl^way  twaiitlflcitluii 
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Mr.  HAOB7  of  California.  Ur. 
Speaker,  the  mcrteulfeural  resoarces  of 
CaUf  onila  ai«  amoov  the  most  vmloAbiB 
tattw  Nation,  nmnen  in  the  thiee 
iwimtiBi  In  ny  cionciwwkiinl  dlitrlflt 
Pfodnce  nme  980  agrteultnral  inodneti 
worth  three-quarteri  of  a  UDka  doDaa 


xs. 

ble  resource 
:tion  from 
and  It  de- 


to  them  annually.  AJjtier  processing, 
these  products  iHing  Ini  imore  than  $3 
billion.  I! 

one  or  more  of  these  llhree  oountleo — 
Kings.  Tulare,  or  Kero— have  ranked 
among  the  Nation's  top  K)  in  agricultural 
income  for  the  past  15 

Such  an  extremely  t; 
demands  constant  p; 
floods,  erosion,  and  a! 
muuls  proper  planning  and  development 
to  Insure  the  best  use  in  44cordanoe  with 
its  capabilities. 

Ably  ofFering  these  extremely  impor- 
tant services  are  the  15  soil  conservation 
districts  located  in  my  ooliKressional  dis- 
trict. The  directors  whi^  govern  these 
districts  serve  faithfully  ;  r^  after  year, 
without  pay,  to  help  landowners  tackle 
soil  and  water  problems  i  tnd  get  conser- 
vation on  the  land.  | 

District  programs  do  nitich  to  sustain 
the  agricultural  industrH  of  the  area. 
Note  these  recent  accomp  llshments. 

In  Kings  County,  the  ^celsior  Soil 
C(»i8ervation  District  hie  carried  out 
irater  q^reading  projects  lb  improve  the 
underground  water  suppT. 

More  than  27  farmers  li  !the  Pond  Poso 
Soil  Conservation  Distiict  In  Kern 
County  constructed  th(t|  Poso  Creek 
channel  with  Federal  cost  sharing  assist- 
ance to  protect  the  land  jfrom  periodic 
flooding  and  enhance  thq  IKem  Wildlife 
Refuge.  I 

Three  soil  conservatltti  districts — 
Three  Rivers,  Kern  Vall^,  and  Keha- 
chapl — with  State  assistance,  have  de- 
veloped comprehensive  jfnd  use  and 
conservation  plans  to  aid  ijqture  planning 
and  show  resource  prob] 
possible  solutions. 

Last  year  in  Tulare  Co 
Ck>rral  and  the  El  Bfirador 
tlon  Districts  saved  1.000 'Acres  of  citrus 
land  from  severe  damage  by  Installing 
underground  tile  systems  to  lower  toxic 
high  water  levels. 

In  addiUon,  the  districts,  with  tech- 
nical assistance  from  tne  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  handle  about  2,000 
individual  requests  froik  cooperators 
each  year  cm  soil  and  wtuter  conserva- 
tion problems.  The  distncts  also  pro- 
mote recreaticmal  and  ,  oeautification 
projects  by  providing  assisit«ince  for  farm 
ponds,  reforestation,  an<i  income-pro- 
ducing recreation  enterprises  on  private 
land. 


and  their 

|ity,  the  Stone 
311  Conserva- 


I  commend   these  soil 
i&stricts  for  the  valuabU 


oBuit/Mt  iwr  uie  vaiuaoif  I  service  tney 
provide  to  their  communities  and  for 
their  efforts  in  preservlrtg  land  and 
vater  resources  for  all  the 
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conservation 
service   they 


the  people. 
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.Mr-  ST.  ONOE.    Mr.  Saeaker.  under 
"•w  to  extend  my  renuuks.  I  wish  to 


Insert  Into  the  Bccorb  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment I  submitted  on  May  20  to  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Subo<»nmittee  on  Parks  and 
Recreation  in  support  of  legislation  for 
a  feasibility  study  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Connecticut  River  National  Recrea- 
tion Area. 

The  statement  was  as  follows: 
STATmxirT  or  CovGaxaaicAif  Wnxzaic  L.  9t. 
Owoa  TO  TRx  SuBcoMscrrm  om  Pasks  amd 
BacaaATxoN,  Ooacscrms  ow  Intsbiok  amd 
IitstiLAa  ArvAias,  n.S.  Skmstb,  Mat  30,  1966 
Mr.  Chairman  and  distlngtilshed  members 
of  ths  c(»nmlttee.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
this  oppwtunlty  to  present  my  views  on  the 
bUl   now  \mder   consideration   before   your 
committee  which  seeks  to  preserve  the  na- 
tural beauty  and  the  historic  heritage  of  the 
Connecticut  River.    As  sponsor  of  the  com- 
panion measure  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvee,  I  wish  to  exprees  my  deep  gratitude  to 
all  of  you  for  scheduling  these  hearings. 

In  the  latter  weeks  of  the  1065  session, 
the  Honorable  AwaswAn  A.  Riaicovs'  totro- 
duced  his  bill  8.  3400  to  the  Senate  and  I 
totroduced  the  companion  measure,  HJt. 
11091.  to  the  House.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  was  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Connecticut  River  national  park- 
way and  recreation  area  to  the  four  Statea 
throu^  which  the  river  flows:  Connecticut, 
MSaaach\isetts,  Vermont,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  Connecticut  River  is  the  longest  to 
New  England,  extending  from  the  Canadian 
border  down  to  Long  Island  sound  for  a 
distance  of  over  400  mUes.  It  passee  through 
many  towns  and  cities,  through  hills  and 
valleys,  woods  and  farmlands — ^most  of  it 
beautiful  covmtry  and  of  great  historic  value 
associated  with  glorloxu  events  to  our  Na- 
tion's past. 

In  recent  deoadee,  however,  the  onslaught 
of  modem  industry  has  been  taking  a  heavy 
toll  of  the  scenic  beauty  and  the  natxiral  re- 
sources of  this  area.  Deep  Inroads  have  been 
made  to  many  parts  of  the  Connecticut 
river  valley.  Industrial  pollution,  ugly  Junk- 
yards and  the  uprooting  of  wooded  areas  are 
gradually  transforming  the  scenery.  Some 
years  ago  one  observer  referred  to  the  Con- 
necticut river  as  "the  world's  most  beauti- 
fully landscaped  cesspool"  because  of  the 
sewerage,  the  waste  and  the  industrial 
residues  pouring  toto  It. 

On  September  18.  1966,  Senates'  RiBicorF 
arranged  a  boat  trip  along  the  Connecticut 
river  to  Inspect  the  river  and  its  shoreltoes 
with  the  idea  of  seeing  the  beauty  of  this 
area  and  the  urgent  need  for  preeervlng  Its 
sceiUc  beauty.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  tJdall,  Oovemor  John  Dempsey  of 
Connecticut,  Senator  Ribioovt  and  I.  as  well 
as  many  State  and  local  officials,  participated 
to  the  tour.  Needless  to  say,  all  of  us  were 
very  much  Impreeeed  with  what  we  saw  and 
with  the  poesibllitles  of  preserving  this 
beautiful  waterway,  the  rich  valley  through 
which  it  flows,  and  the  future  of  the  many 
cities,  towns,  and  vlllagee  along  its  way.  It 
was  generally  felt  by  all  that  much  can  still 
be  saved  and  preserved,  provided  we  take  ac- 
tion now  or  within  the  coming  few  years;  if 
we  waltltoo  much  longer,  it  may  be  too  late 
to  save  anythtog. 

What  needs  to  be  done  is  to  have  the 
river  cleaned  up,  its  numerous  coves  and 
nearby  wooded  hills  should  be  preserved,  and 
the  immediate  vicinity  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  should  be  developed  as  a  national 
park  and  recreational  area  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people.  Unfortunately,  we 
do  not  have  many  national  parks  and 
recreational  areas  to  the  eastern  part  of  our 
country.  The  Coimectlcut  River  Valley  is 
one  area  that  still  can  be  preeerved  for 
such  pTirposes,  if  we  do  not  wait  too  long. 
Its  value  as  a  recreational  ass^t  for  the  peo- 
ple is  toestimable.    I  am  sure  I  need  not 


eqiphaslaa  too  much  for  thia  ooomUttae  tha 
naad  for  park  and  reeraatloaal  areas,  which 
la  bound  to  become  greater  to  the  f utuiw 
as  our  p<9ulatlon  tocreasas.  It  would  be 
a  wise  step  for  us,  I  am  certato,  to  take  tha 
necessary  precautions  now  to  preserve  aa 
much  of  these  assets  as  posslbls. 

In  the  19th  century,  Timothy  Owlght, 
president  of  Tale  TTniverslty,  wrote  that  the 
Connecticut  River  was  "everywhere  pure, 
potable,  everywhere  salubrious."  In  the 
last  60  years,  however,  swimming  In  the 
river  has  been  considered  unwise  because 
of  the  todustrlal  residues  and  waste.  Aa 
we  completed  our  boat  trip  last  September, 
which  extended  over  a  distance  of  some  80 
miles  from  Old  Saybrook  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  to  Hartford,  Senator  Rxbicoit  ob- 
served: 

"The  river  is,  for  the  most  part,  still  a 
thing  of  beauty.  But  unless  we  act  vary 
soon.  It  will  not  be  a  'joy  forever.'  *• 

And  Secretary  Udall  added  this  comment: 
"We  have  a  chance  here  to  do  a  model  jcri> 
of  conservation.  Tou  already  have  a  run- 
ning start.  But  population  is  crowding  to 
and  time  is  running  out.  What  we  do  to  tha 
next  decade  will  be  decisive  for  tha  river's 
future." 

On  February  23  of  this  year,  Presldant 
Johnson  submitted  to  Congress  his  message 
on  conservation  and  the  preaervatlon  of  our 
natural  heritage.  Among  the  major  outdonr 
recreation  propoaals  which  he  recommended 
was  the  following:  "For  a  region  which  now 
has  no  natural  park.  I  recommend  the  atudy 
of  a  Connecticut  River  National  Recreation 
area  along  New  England's  largest  river,  to 
the  SUtee  „of  New  Bampahlre,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  and  Coimectlcut." 

Subsequently,  the  Department  of  Interior 
sulmUtted  its  report  on  the  bills  which  Sena- 
tor RoicoiT  and  I  Introduced.  It  contained 
several  toteresting  obaervatlons  and  sug- 
geeted  amendments.  Let  me  qiiote  a  few 
passages  from  ths  report  which  waa  ad- 
dreasad  to  Congreaaman  Wathz  N.  AanwAu., 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"We  are  sympathetic  with  the  preservation 
and  recreational  use  objectlvee  of  the  bills 
which  are  greatly  to  need  of  accomplishment 
near  urbcm  population  centers  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  present  time,  however,  we  do 
not  have  sufficient  Information  to  reconunend 
the  establlslunent  of  the  propoeed  Connect- 
icut River  National  Parkway  and  Recrea- 
tion Area.  We  b^eve  that  a  study  should 
be  conducted  before  bills  of  this  Iclnd  are 
consldored.  .  ,  llM  enactment  of  a  bill  to 
establish  the  area  to  advance  of  the  study 
would  be  premature. . .  We  believe  it  would  be 
apprc^triate,  however,  to  enact  a  study  bUl 
as  an  expression  of  congressional  toterast 
and  emphasis." 

The  subsequent  paragraph  of  the  report 
reiterates  that  "ws  strongly  endorse  a  study 
for  the  purpoee  of  examining  the  feastbtUty 
and  desirability  of  establishing  a  Connecti- 
cut River  National  Recreation  Area,"  and 
that  statement  is  followed  by  several  amend- 
ments. 

In  view  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  and  the  report  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment that  a  study  Is  needed  before  the 
area  can  be  established  as  a  national  park, 
I  deetttod  to  revise  my  bill  and  to  Incorpo- 
rate the  amendments  suggested  by  the  De- 
partment. On  AprU  ao,  1966,  I  totroduced 
HJt.  14646  which,  as  now  worded.  Is  a  study 
meas\ve.  It  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Rmoovr  likewise  totroduced  a 
similar  bill. 

The  new  bill  authorizes  ttie  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  undertake  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  the  area  as  a  na- 
tional park,  to  order  to  preeerve  its  natural 
beauty.  Its  historic  heritage,  and  its  raeraa- 
tlonal  use  for  the  public.  It  provides  for 
tha  coordination  of  plans  with  other  Federal 
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tery  li  to  aabmlt.  vltlita  two  7«».  *  npott 
to  tta*  rtMKteat  of  hte  fladlii^  «ad  raoom- 
mendstioaa  wtth  wnptiartg  on  tho  fouowlsf : 

1.  Hu    nctunl   TahiM   and   rMraattonal 
1UM  of  tlM  arM. 

'  ^-  yot«nttol  nam  of  tb«  wattr  and  land 
MaonroM. 

-  8.  Tto  type  of  Fadaral  program  naaded  to 
pnanra  tha  valiiaa  of  tha  araa  In  Um  puMo 
tntenat. 

Under  tha  elrctuaitanoaa.  I  battrre  that 
thu  U  tha  baat  approach  and  tha  moat 
loclcal  way  to  obtain  action  leading  to  tha 
«v«ntual  craatlon  of  a  Connecticut  Blver 
natlcsial  recreation  araa.  When  adopted, 
the  new  aiaaaure  will  actually  help  lay  the 
froundwork  (or  the  project.  Such  a  itudy 
haa  narar  been  made,  and  It  would  therefore 
be  moat  helpful  in  many  waya,  Including  the 
aatabllsbment  of  the  exact  delineation  of  the 
pnpoaad  raeraatlonal  area,  ita  oooaerratlon 
and  piaaiiiiatton,  ita  economic  potential,  axid 
other  Important  aapeota. 

Ux.  C9iatrman.  I  urge  you  and  tha  mem- 
ben  dt  your  committee  to  approre  the 
authovliatlon  of  the  propoaad  fWatbOlty 
atudy  ao  that  Congreae,  too,  can  go  on  record 
In  support  of  the  Idea.  We  would  then  have 
unanlml^  on  au  three  major  Federal  lertia: 
the  Whlta  Hotue,  the  Interior  Depwtmant, 
«nd  Oongreai.  Thta  will  enable  us  to  pro- 
ceed without  any  loaa  of  valuable  time. 
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Mrs.  KELLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
place  In  the  Rboou  two  papers  prepared 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  CongreM,  dealing  with  the 
histocy  of  Vietnam. 

The  two  papers  whkh  follow  were  pre- 
pared at  my  request  to  facilitate  better 
understanding  of  the  situation  In  Vlet- 
nsa&i  The  first  provides  an  Insight  Into 
the  background  of  the  Vietnamese  na- 
tion; the  second  relates  certain  key 
events  In  Vietnam's  history  to  develop- 
ments which  were  occurring  simultane- 
ously In  other  parts  of  the  world.  By 
viewing  the  present  condition  of  Vietnam 
from  this  historical  and  worldwide  per- 
qpeetlve,  I  bdleve  that  we  can  better  m>- 
preeiate  what  Is  going  on  there  right  now. 

I  want  to  mention  that  the  abbreviated 
chronology  was  Intended  to  be  lllustra- 
ttve  rather  than  all  fT^'AiwrowIng  I 
think  It  is  a  helpful  compilation  even 
though,  on  my  part.  I  would  have  pre- 
fsrred  to  see  the  years  ltS4-«3  covered 
iB  more  detail. 

This  was  a  very  critical  and  Important 
period  not  only  for  Vietnam  but  also  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  dnrlxu: 
those  years  that  the  Diem  government 
established  effective  central  authority  In 
South  Vietnam,  overcame  the  divisive 
power  oif  the  various  warlords,  and  made 
a  start— «  signifleant  start— toward  so- 
cial and  economic  reeonstructlan  of  the 
country. 

These  were  impressive  achievements 
Mmh  one  paoses  to  consider  the  chaotic 


sitaatlon  which  prevailed  In  that  coun- 
try after  the  Pk«nch  suffered  the  stun- 
ning defeat  at  DtenUenj^Hi. 

They  acquire  additional  signfflcanoe 
when  one  recalls  that  during  the  same 
period  the  bread-and-freedom  riots  oc- 
curred In  Poland,  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tlCHi  was  brataUy  crushed  by  the  Soviets, 
the  Chinese  Communists  gained  several 
footholds  In  Africa,  and  the  world  found 
itself  on  the  brink  of  utter  deetruction 
as  a  result  of  Soviet  attempts  to  place 
missiles  on  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  these  articles 
to  the  attentkm  of  the  memberdilp  of 
the  Congress: 
VtmrAM:  Sons  NOmi  ow  Its  Hwroar  nr 

BautTlow  TO  ImmirATioirAi,  Kvnm  Ar- 

■wcimoTBK  Pouoiaa  of  nn  Oasttr  Powos 
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(Prepared  according  to  the  Inatruettona  of 
the  Honorable  ItarA  V.  Kbxt,  by  Buaaell 
J  I<eng.  analyst  la  International  relations, 
foreign  Affairs  Dlrlslan.  Ubrvy  Baferoiee 
Senrloe.  Aprtl  7, 1M6) 

1.  raioa  to  nntcR  ccnx>inz«TxoN 

The  early  history  of  the  Vletnamaaa  la 
obecure  although  they  figured  In  andant 
Chinese  annals  aa  early  as  the  third  century 
B.C.  In  206  B.C.  the  kingdom  of  Nam-Vlet, 
composed  of  parts  of  present-day  southern 
China  with  three  provinces  In  northern 
Vietnam,  was  formed.  It  was  annexed  by 
China  In  111  B.C.  and  governed  as  a  Chlneae 
Province  (Olao  Chi)  untU  989  AJD. 

The  Vietnamese  ware  able  to  over-throw 
Chinese  rule  In  939  when  they  capitalized  on 
the  anarchy  existing  In  China  following  the 
eoUapae  of  the  Tang  dynasty.  SmaU  wars 
with  China  and  Internal  power  strugglea  con- 
tinued imtU  1437  when  the  warrior  Le  Ld 
drove  Chinese  forces  out  of  Hanoi  and  eetab- 
Ilahed  a  dynasty  which  was  to  last  throiigh 
the  1770'B.  Deaplte  their  Internal  Inde- 
pendence, the  Vietnamese  were  still  not  free 
from  the  Influence  of  their  overpowering 
neighbor;  Vietnam  remain  a  tributary  state 
of  China  and  sent  triennial  paymenta  to  the 
Chinese  to  preserve  Its  legitimacy  \mtll  the 
time  of  the  ftench  conqueat/ 

With  the  end  of  the  Crusades  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  Europe  began  to  expand 
Ita  horlKons  in  the  direction  of  Asia  and  the 
Par  Kast.  During  the  first  half  of  the  13th 
century  Kurope  suffered  under  a  series  of 
Bucceesful  Mongol  Invaalons  and  by  12S9  the 
land  "from  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  River  to 
the  Danube  and  from  the  Persian  Oulf  to 
Siberia  owed  allegiance  to  the  Mongols." 
This  did  have  one  bright  side,  for  Kuropean 
travelers  acceptable  to  them  were  able  to 
gain  free  passage  for  overland  travel  to  Asia. 

Among  the  earliest  travelers  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  land  route  to  Asia  waa  Marco 
Polo,  who  Is  known  as  the  greateat  of  all 
Medieval  travelers.  During  his  travels  be- 
tween 1271  and  1298  Marco  Polo  became  a 
fkvorlto  of  the  Great  Khan  of  China  and 
traveled  throxigh  Burma,  Tw^j^b  China,  and 
parta  of  what  la  now  Vlatnam.  Mlaalonarles 
and  merchanto  soon  foUowed  the  footsteps 
of  Polo,  whom  historians  have  credited  with 
having  "created  Asia  for  the  Burmaan 
mind." 

The  Mongols  were  overthrown  In  IMS  and 
with  the  aeceaslon  of  the  Ming  dynasty  In 
China,  the  great  land  roxite  was  dosed  to 
Kuropean  travelera  for  the  next  two  cen- 
turlea.  Kuropean  merchanta  began  to  aearch 
for  a  sea  rout*  to  acquire  the  than  highly 
valued  sploaa  of  tha  last.  Six  yean  after 
Oolumbua  landed  tn  the  Waat  Indlaa,  Vaaco 
da  Oama  rounded  the  Cape  at  Good  Bope  and 
In  1408  opened  a  new  seaway  to  India  and 
the  Pte  Bast. 

The  Nuyven  lords  of  the  Le  dynaaty.  mean- 
whlla,  had  alowly  bean  ■T*'"«''»g  southward 
to  oonaoUdata  their  control  over  Annan  »»vi 
Oooblnffblna.    They  eaaUy  spread  down  into 


tha  rich  Mekong  Delta  and  by  themlddleef 
ttia  alghtaettth  eentory  thay  reached  the 
aouthem  tip  of  Indochina  on  the  Ooif  a( 
Blam.  Aa  tha  Nuygeas  extended  th^  ooa. 
XkA  of  ^^etnam,  they  began  to  experlaiMs 
regular  contact  with  Kuropean  merchant 
and  mlBslonartaa. 

a.  s*ai.T  nxMoa  coLomzAmir 

Competition  for  commercial  and  rellgloM 
prlvllegaa  In  Vietnam  continued  from  ths 
seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  century  be- 
tween  England,  Prance,  the  NMherlands,  aad 
Portugal.  By  the  eighteenth  century  ths 
trade  had  declined  considerably  but  mla- 
stonary  activity,  particularly  by  the  Prench. 
oontlnued  under  conditions  which  ranged 
from  paaslva  toleration  to  active  perseouttoo. 
The  persecution  of  the  Prench  mlsalooailts 
grew  In  the  19th  century  and  In  1833  an 
Imperial  edict  declared  the  profession  of 
Christianity  %  crime  punishable  by  death. 
Plnally,  with  the  death  of  a  Ptench  and  t 
Spanish  missionary,  a  Pranoo-Spanlsh  tsak 
force  Invaded  Touranca,  and  then  turned 
south  to  occupy  Saigon  In  Pebruary  of  isM 
More  Invaalona  followed  and  on  August  SI 
1883  a  treaty  was  signed  declaring  Anti^^j 
and  Tbnkln  Prench  protectorates,  in  addl- 
tlon  to  colony  statua  for  Oochlnchlna.  But 
in  actual  fact,  aU  of  Vietnam  waa  now  a 
Rvnch  colony. 

The  nineteenth  century  aaw  a  period  of 
reUtlve  sUUUty  In  Europe  aftar  the  does  of 
the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  the  agreementi 
reached  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Despite 
internal  poUtleal  InaUbUlty  through  much 
of  the  century,  Involvement  In  the  Crimean 
War  against  Russia,  and  a  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Germans  In  1870  the  Prenob 
ware  able  to  exert  a  continual  effort  to  ex- 
tending their  control  over  Indochina.  Wot 
even  the  change  from  the  monarchy  of  Na- 
poleon ni  to  the  Third  Republic  affected  tb« 
steadily  inereaaing  PTtnoh  control  of  Indo- 
china which  extended  to  Laos  and  Cambodia 
(In  protectorate  status)  aa  well  as  TXinkln. 
Annan,  and  Cochlnchlna  by  1898. 

The  KngUah  Navy  sttu  ruled  the  seas  under 
what  haa  often  been  referred  to  as  the  "Psx 
Brltannica;"  nevertheleea.  her  Interests,  In 
the  Kaat  were  prlmarUy  centered  In  China 
and  India  rather  than  the  Indochlnese 
peninsula. 

The  United  Statea  was  Just  beginning  to 
emerge  en  the  intematicmal  scene  as  a  new 
naval  power  In  the  middle  of  the  10th  oso- 
tury.  Until  then  American  interests  had 
still  been  directed  primarily  toward  expan- 
sion across  toe  North  American  oootinent 
and  toward  the  Weatem  Hemisphere,  but  by 
the  end  of  the  centxiry  American  merchants 
were  competing  with  the  British  In  CSilns 
and  Admiral  Pwry  had  forced  the  Japanese 
to  open  thsir  gataa  to  tha  Wtet  for  the  tat 
time. 

s  fSKircB  coLomAuaK  raioa  to  trx  aaoon 
woeu)  WAX 

Vietnam  was  now  a  Prendi  colony  but 
realetance  to  Prench  rule  continued,  first  by 
the  traditional  dltes  in  Vietnamese  society 
and  later  by  new  leaders  bom  during  tbn 
period  of  Prench  colonial  contrd.  Prench 
colonial  policy  waa  baaed  on  the  concept  of 
effectively  usdng  Vietnam  as  a  profitable 
economic  enterprise  and  several  attempti 
by  VIetnameae  aehdars  and  nationalists  to 
achieve  moderate  reforma  during  the  19201 
ware  rejected  outrlghtt  by  their  colonial 
maaters. 

A  VIetnameae  Nationalist  Party  (VNQDO) 
modeled  after  the  Kuomlntang  m  Chlaa 
attempted  an  armed  iiprlaing  on  Pabrusiy 
9.  Meo,  which  waa  quickly  put  down  fey 
Prench  authcrttlaa  who  proBeeded  to  effec- 
tively deatroy  the  lUdgllng  oppoattlaB. 

Nevertheless,  the  dlsai^earance  of  tbs 
VNQDD  brought  the  nnduground  Commu- 
nist partisa  U  Vlstnaa  to  a  podtloa  tf 
domlnanoe  la  the  rsaiatanoe  movemeiri> 
TUXva  oompeting  Ocmmunlst  groups  w«t 


nefged   Into   a   United 
Bunist  Party  (ICP)  that  year 
«Mt  Asian  Comintern  repreaeiii 
Al  Quoc  (Nguyen  the  Patriot 
AS  Ho  CM  Mlnh.    Nguyen  wai 
Btm  but  had  spent  most  of 
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rsrls  where  he  wsa  active  first  in  the  Soolal- 


)it  movement  and  later  In 
oltm.    He  traveled  to  Moacow 
teeenUtive  In  the  early  tw( 
aocompanled  the  Soviet 
China  to  work  with  Kuomlni 
jftumed  to  Vietnam  In  the 


:ch  oommu- 
a  Party  rap- 
es and  then 

t  Borodin  to 
before  he 

4-tw»ntiea. 


etermlnatlon 

lons,  which 

d  not  ready 
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The  ICP  began  to  lose  a  cartain  amount 
4t  support  In  the  thirties  due  to  Ite  accept- 
ance of  the  Comintern  policy  of  the  "P<9U- 
Isr  Front,"  then  being  tried  in  Prance  and 
qpain.  By  the  late  thlrtlea,  thowever,  the 
«oUapse  of  the  Popular  Pront  {lb  Prance  and 
continued  strong  Prench  ret^l^tion  to  the 
]CP'8  disruptive  activities  had  driven  the 
(Mvement  completely  undeq^und.  The 
jiadershlp  was  forced  to  re-gtUup  in  South- 
ern China  as  the  Second  WomO  War  began. 

Prior  to  the  Second  World  Vfax,  the  Weat 
nmained  generally  Ignorant  ok  the  smolder- 
ing fires  of  nationalism  which  would  be  en- 
flamed  by  the  Japanese  ''uberation"  of 
Southeast  Asia  during  World  «^  IX.  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  prlnclplee  of  self-] 
were  not  applied  to  these 
were  oonsldered  "backward" 
for  self-government. 

During  this  period  the  att{ 
Western  powers  was  at  first  diverted  by  a 
devsstating  World  War,  the  |  endless  com- 
plications and  problems  of  iQ^e  Versailles 
and  other  peace  settlemente,!  p  world  eco- 
nomic crisis  and  the  si>ecter  ci  international 
communism  which  had  at  |l|ast  found  a 
champion  In  the  Soviet  Unlot). 

Despite  the  Western  fearsj  jlntematlonal 
eommunlsm  was  able  to  achieve  few  real 
successes  and  the  movement  became  more 
and  more  an  ancillary  arm  pi  Soviet  for- 
eign policy.  The  Borodin  minion  to  China 
was  an  example  of  Stalin's  attempt  to  align 
Umself  with  the  nationalist  jsentlments  of 
the  Kuomlntang  rather  thafi.  an  attempt 
to  spread  International  communism.  And 
the  election  of  a  Popular  Pront  Government 
tn  Paris  had  little  effect  on,  the  Prench 
colonialists  who  had  little  patisnce  with  any 
nstlonalist  movemente  in  Viejtiiam. 

The  United  States  had  by  n<m  replaced  the 
British  as  the  dominant  sea'  txmrer  In  the 
Psclflc  but  even  more  than  tuie  Europeans, 
American  Interests  tended  to  iiirn  inward  In 
the  period  between  the  two  wars.  Of  all  the 
Western  powers,  the  Soviet  Union  appeared 
to  express  the  most  concern  wjth  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Japan.  The  Prenob  did  not  en- 
visage the  Japanese  invasion  Of  Manchuria 
In  1932  as  a  threat  to  their  control  of  Indo- 
dUna.  The  U.S.  did  not  want]  |o  become  in- 
volved  in  such  a  far-off  problem  and  the 
British  did  not  feel  they  could  afford  to  act 
akma  The  early  thlrtlea  were  M^eady  domi- 
nated by  the  economic  crisis;  then  came  the 
WDfilcts  In  Ethiopia  and  Spain:  finally,  there 
was  the  growing  menace  of  (itaxi  Germany 
biginning  with  the  occupation  of  the  Rhine- 
land  In  1936  and  ending  in  wtt  three  years 

«■  TRX  KNO   or   VKXXCH    COLONUUSX:    WOBU) 


WAX  n  TO  THK  OKNXVA  ACCOl 

With  the  fall  of  Prance  in 
eolomal  regime  In  Indochina 
■lone  against  the  Japanese 
Jap&nese  moved  in  North  Vl« 
tod  Into  the  South  in  the  n« 
Joent  between  the  pro- Vichy 
Itration   and   the  Japaneae 
'ranch  sovereignty  over  the 
latu  March  9.  1948,  when  the 
tary  command  eatabllahed 
over  Indochina.     Plnally,  Vl| 
P<ror  Bao  Dal,  with  Japenea 
dslmed  Vietoam's  independi 
Dm  imperial  government 


or  ies« 

ne  1940.  the 
left  to  stand 
vance.     The 
that  year 
An  agree- 
tonlal  admln- 
ircea  ainowed 
to  continue 
paneee  mlll- 
I^ete  control 
nameee  Em- 
urging,  pro- 
loe,  although 
abl«  to  oastt 


little  control  over  the  oountryUde  whldh  had 
passed  largely  into  the  hands  oC  the  Ccm- 
munlat  Viet  Mlnh. 

When  the  Japaneee  surrendered  on  August 
13,  1945,  control  quickly  passed  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Viet  Mlnh  and,  on  Septonber 
2,  1948,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  declared  the  independ- 
ence of  the  DoDocratlc  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(DRV) . 

Prance  was  not  invited  when  the  Allies  met 
to  discuss  the  future  of  the  peace  at  the 
Potadam  Conference  In  late  1945.  The  Indo- 
china problem  was  secondary  to  other  con- 
siderations such  as  Germany,  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  the  United  Nations.  It  waa  decided 
that  Britain  would  occupy  the  South  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  Chinese  would  occupy  the 
North.  The  Brltlah  soon  turned  control  of 
their  zone  over  to  the  returning  Prench 
colonialists  and  by  March  6,  1946.  an  agree- 
ment was  signed  between  the  Prench  colo- 
nlallate  and  a  northern  Vietnamese  coalition 
government  declaring  Vietnam  a  free  and 
united  state  within  the  Prench  Union. 
Ndther  the  Prench  no^  the  Viet  Mlnh  were 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  existing  situation, 
however,  and  fighting  broke  out  in  Haiphong 
on  November  23.  1946,  signaling  the  start  of 
a  long  and  bloody  stniggle. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  although 
the  Prench  could  control  most  of  the  urban 
areas  and  lines  of  communication,  the  Viet 
Mlnh  exercised  control  of  the  countryside. 
The  Viet  Minn's  position  Improved  somewhat 
more  in  1940  with  the  appearance  of  a 
friendly  Communist  neighbor  in  the  form 
of  bordering  China.  The  Prench  govern- 
ment decided  to  align  Itself  with  the  mod- 
erate natlonallste  In  early  1949  and  agreed 
to  allow  Bao  Dal  authority  over  internal 
affaira.  Vietnam  was  ineorpOTated  into  the 
prench  Union  as  an  Associated  State  In  re- 
turn for  nationalist  military  support  against 
the  Viet  Mlnh, 

In  support  of  Ito  Important  NATO  ally, 
the  United  States  afforded  the  French  con- 
siderable military  aid  and  on  Pebruary  7, 
19B0  accorded  diplomatic  recognition  to  the 
Bao  Dal  regime. 

Prior  to  1980,  American  fordgn  policy 
necessarily  evdved  around  the  pressing  prob- 
lems in  Europe  and  China.  Europe  had  not 
yet  begun  to  recover  from  the  Second  World 
War  when  the  Soviet  Union  began  to  expand 
ite  hegemony  over  Eastern  Europe  and 
threaten  the  war-weakened  democradea  of 
Western  Eutope.  The  reconstruction  of 
Western  Europe  and  contaliunent  of  the 
Soviet  Union  became  the  keynote  of  Amer- 
ican concerns  In  the  West  while  the  rapidly 
deteriorating  aituatlon  In  China  demanded 
most  of  America'a  attention  in  the  East, 
Shortly  after  the  collapse  of  the  Nationalist 
Government  In  China,  on  June  26,  1950,  the 
North  Korean  Army  crossed  the  88th  parallel 
Into  Souto  Korea  smd  the  United  States  was 
forced  to  turn  most  of  ita  attention  to  a 
limited,  but  demanding  war. 

The  Brltlah,  meanwhile,  had  their  own 
problems  to  contend  with  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Although  India  and  Burma  had  since  be- 
come Independent,  a  small,  difficult  and 
Intenalfylng  jungle  war  was  being  waged  in 
Malaya  and  Singapore. 

Plnally,  on  May  7,  1984.  the  Prench  were 
decisively  defeated  by  North  Vietnamese 
forces  under  the  command  of  General  Glap 
at  tMen  Blen  Phu.  The  United  States  had 
grown  increasingly  concerned  wtth  the 
growth  of  communism  to  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  last  few  years  and  seriously  con- 
sidered supporting  the  Prench  stand  at 
Dlen  Blen  Phu  with  air  strikes;  however,  with 
British  urging  and  the  feeling  that  Amer- 
ican forces  were  not  equipped  to  tiu-n  the 
tide  of  the  war  at  this  stage  of  the  conflict, 
toe  UB.  Joined  the  Brttiab  in  urging  that 
a  peaceful  solution  be  sought  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  which  waa  already  considering 
the  Korean  armistice  settlement. 


a. 
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Itie  Geneva  agreement  provided  f or  ^ttH 
provisional  division  of  Vietnam  at  the  ITIh 
parallel,  banned  the  IntroducttOB  of  rstm- 
forcementa  for  either  side,  and  set  up  an  In- 
temational  Control  Commission  to  super- 
vise the  agreement. 

The  United  States  attended  the  Oeaava 
conference  but  did  not  sign  the  final  agree- 
ment; nevertheless,  the  American  delegate 
declared  that  the  UB.  would  refrain  firam 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  to  disturb  tiM 
agreementa  and  would  view  any  renewal  of 
aggression  with  grave  concern. 

The  South  Vietnamese  government  under 
Prime  Minister  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem — with  tha 
help  of  American  support  and  economic  aid — 
oonaoUdated  ite  poaitlon  in  the  South  while 
the  Oommtuilat  regime  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
atrecgtbened  ite  control  of  the  North.  Ths 
Diem  goverzmient  faUed,  however,  to  flnoly 
implant  Itself  at  the  local  level.  OivU  un- 
reat  foatered  by  pro-Communist  rebels  and. 
evantuaUy,  North  VIetnameae  guerrilla  Infll- 
tratlon,  intenalfled  into  a  large  aoala  guer- 
rilla war.  By  Pebruary  of  1903,  tb*  U^B. 
daemed  it  necessary  to  eatabliah  a  MUitary 
/^TT«^»""*  Ocmmimd  in  Saigon  to  aid  Oiam's 
bdeaguered  forces.  But.  deaplte  American 
backing,  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  woraenad 
in  the  early  alxtlaa. 

With  the  war  worauilng  and  dvil  tiaraat, 
particularly  Bhuddlst  opposition  to  tha 
Catholic  regime,  growing,  the  Diem  govern- 
ment was  overthrown  by  a  military  uprlalng 
on  November  1.  1908. 

During  thia  period,  the  United  States  and 
ito  alllss-faoed  a  changing  dtuation  In  other 
parte  of  the  world.  Britain  and  Pranoe  faced 
a  humiliating  crlaia  in  Sues  in  1966,  aad  the 
grad\ial  thaw  in  Soviet- Western  relations  waa 
set  back  conddarably  tn  the  same  year  when 
the  Russiana  brutally  put  down  a  revolt 
i^^alnst  Communist  rule  in  Hungary.  Both 
Prance  and  Britain  proceeded  to  cut  back 
their  foreign  and  colonial  defense  commlt- 
mente  during  this  period.  sUthough  Pranoe 
fought  a  long  and  bloody  war  before  she 
withdrew  from  AlgerU.  Ndther  had  any  In- 
tereat  in  partldpattng  militarily  In  the  grow- 
ing struggle  to  Vietnam. 

On  the  other  hand.  United  States  ooncem 
over  the  Vietnam  situation  grew  with  ite  in- 
ereaaing commitntento  around  the  ^obe. 
After  the  Sues  and  Hungarian  crises  of  1986, 
American  attention  shifted  to  another  Mid- 
dle Kaat  crUU  in  1988  when  Amwloan  troopa 
landed  to  Lebanon,  then  the  Par  Kaat  when 
the  Chtoeee  Oommunlste  predpltated  a  crisis 
over  the  Taiwan  Stralte;  then  Africa  in  1960 
when  another  crlaia  erupted  in  the  Congo, 
and  finally  to  Latin  America  where  the  first 
Oommtmlst  regime  In  the  hemisphere  had 
Installed  Itself  In  Cuba.  The  Cuban  dtu- 
ation flared  up  with  the  unsuccessful  "Bay  of 
Pigs"  tovadon  of  1961,  died  down  as  Amer- 
icans became  more  concerned  With  smother 
Berlin  Crisis  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1962.  and  then  flared  up  again  when  Soviet 
mlsdles  were  discovered  in  the  fall  of  1963. 
Tet,  despite  thsse  crises,  American  relaticais 
with  the  Soviet  Union  had  Improved  by  the 
summer  of  1963  to  the  potot  where  the  two 
natlona  were  able  to  agree  upon  a  partial 
test-ban  treaty  outlawing  nuclear  testing  to 
the  atmosphere.  Perhape  even  more  Impor- 
tant was  the  growing  antagonism  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  as  well  aa  the 
looaenlng  of  the  Communist  amanee  to  East- 
ern Europe. 

One  consistent  threM  that  ran  through 
American  foreign  pdloy  during  thia  period, 
was  the  growing  concern  over  the  poadble 
spread  of  Asian  communism  to  Southsast 
Asia.  This  concern  became  ai^arent  almost 
Immediately  after  the  Geneva  agreementa  of 
1084,  when  the  U.S.  hastened  to  engineer  a 
mutual  defense  treaty  for  the  Southeast 
Aaian  area.  (SKATO).  Part  of  the  co&osm 
with  the  dtuation  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
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■t«mm«d  from  th»  wofauUnc  oriaU 
In  Lmb.    By  1903  tl^  U&ttMl  SUtM  decided 

II  woidd  be  beet  to  eeek  •  peeoefui  compro- 
adee  to  tbe  troubiee  In  tlwt  nation  by  efree- 

-  IBC  (M  enotliar  Geneva  oonventlon)  to  tbe 
wtabUabment  at  a  nautraUat  coaUtlon  gor- 

-anunent.  9tm  were  very  — wyvw^f  itbout  the 
future  of  the  neutraUat  regUne;  nererthe- 
liaa,  the  United  Statee  decided  It  would  be 
beet  to  take  Ite  atand  acalnet  Aalan  com- 
munlMn  In  Vietnam  where  a  more  stable  re- 
glmeealeted  to  carry  on  the  flght.   When  the 

ZMm  (oremment  fell  In  the  aummer  of 
1968.  tbe  United  Statee  waa  already  aubetan- 

ttaUy  committed  to  aailarmg  the  South  Vlet- 
Bameee  In  their  atruggle  againat  the  Viet 

a.  AFna  omc:  ii 


A  anooeaelon  of  military  reglmee  followed 
'^ttM  Dtem  government  until  June  of  1006 
when  tbe  civilian  government  of  Dr.  Phan 
Buy  Quat  dlaeotved  Itatff  and  wae  replaced 
by  a  military  directory  headed  by  Vice  Air 
Maiabal  Nguyen  Oao  Ky.  Hie  Ky  regime 
bae  remained  In  power  as  the  war  hae  gradu- 
•Uy  eacalated  on  both  aldee.  although  It  f acee 
•  diaoult  erlBlB  at  the  preeent. 
.  During  tbe  last  three  years.  American  par- 
tlelpattoa  In  the  Vletnamaee  war  haa  grown 
tono.000  troopa.  many  of  whom  are  combat 
troope  actively  puraulng  the  war  against  the 
Viet  Ooog  and  North  Vtotnamaae  regular 
units. 

The  united  Statee  Congreee  poUtlcaUy 
•tnngthened  the  band  of  the  Prealdent  In 
pur*ulng  the  war  m  Vietnam  on  Auguat  7, 
1B64.  when  (after  a  Viet  Cong  attack  on  two 
Amerloan.  destroyers  in  Tonkin  Bay)  It 
paaMd  a  reeolutlon  espreeslng  ita  support  of 
the  fteeldent  In  taking  "all  neceesary  stepe" 
to  r^el  aggreeeluu  In  Vietnam. 

Slnee  then  the  United  Statee  haa  pursued 
ttrnnX  "peace  offenalvee"  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing negotiations  to  bring  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment to  the  conflict  but  with  no  concrete 
raaults. 

m  the  spring  of  19«S  the  UUted  Statee 
•ISO  sent  a  oontlngent  of  combat  troope  to 
queU  dvU  unrest  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
This,  however.  M>peara  to  have  been  only  an 
>P*»lude  in  a  foreign  policy  that  haa  re- 
oently  become  more  and  more  concerned 
with  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  Two  other 
International  ahocks  occurred  In  the  fall  of 
1M4  when  the  Communist  Chinese  exploded 
their  first  nuclear  device  and  when,  during 
the  same  week.  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  Khru- 
■bcbev  waa  forced  to  step  down  as  head  of 
the  Soviet  UUon,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
a  gradually  growing  detente  with  the  Soviet 
py<«-.  tejBurope  the  United  Statee  has  ex- 
P*«seed  growing  eoocem  over  the  looeenlng 
of  tbe  Atlantic  Alllanoe.  a  development  that 
haa  been  matched  by  a  sImUar  trend  among 
the  OommunM  nations  of  Kuropo 


the  paelflflatfam  of  C^Mln.  Otto  Z  the  Oceat 
estabUahes  his  authority  over  the  duohlcs 
of  Bavarta,  Ftanconla.  Lorraine,  and  Saxony. 
Aata:  Anarchy  continues  In  China  as  the 
TUn  dynasty  attempte.  unsuoceesfuUy.  to 
aassrt  Imperial  control. 

isas 

Ttw  Portuguese  trader  Antonio  da  Parta 
establishes  the  first  lasting  European  poet  In 
Indo-Chlna. 

Kurope:  A  defensive  and  offensive  alliance 
Is  farmed  between  Prance  and  Turkey; 
Chartes  V  occupies  Milan,  and  the  Etanseatlc 
League  begins  to  dlaeolve  as  a  Oreat  Power. 
Xn^lsh  blshc^s  reject  papal  authority. 

Americas:  The  dtles  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
Lima  are  founded  In  Latin  America,  me 
explorer  Cartler  dlacovers  the  St.  Lawrence 
River. 

lesB 

A  Vietnamese  expeditionary  force  Inter- 
venes In  Cambodia,  establishing  Vletnameee 
sovereignty  and  resulting  In  a  regular  Cam- 
bodian tribute  to  the  Vletnameee  court. 

Kurope:  The  Kngllah  and  Prench  defeat 
the  ^MUilBh  at  Dunea  and  Oravellua.  Oliver 
Cromwell  dlee  and  la  succeeded  by  his  son 
Richard  In  Britain.  The  Northern  War  con- 
tlnuaa  between  Brandenburg,  Poland.  Aus- 
tria, and  Sweden. 

Asia:  The  Dutch  continue  to  extend  their 
trading  Influence  In  China  after  establUhlng 
a  foothold  two  years  earlier. 

ia4a 

A  condominium  u  establlabad  between 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam.  Vletnameee  Em- 
peror Thleu-ttl  extends  his  persecution  of 
Christians  and  flatly  refuses  to  receive  any 
foreign  mlsslonarlae. 

Kurope:  The  BngUsh  and  Pteneh  are  In- 
volved In  a  Joint  expedition  against  Ifftda- 


-1  K«T  Svom  m  VteTKAM- 
stmtfmr  Waa  Coaaaasoiisxira  Imtbu 
JtATioMaL  Kvsirra  Oocuaaofo  om  tks  «*i«e 
Datsb 

(By  Ruaatil  J.  Long,  analyst  In  U.S.  foreign 
poUoy.  Foreign  Aflalra  Division.  Llbrarr 
Raferenoe  Servlee) 

lee  Aj>. 

A  Roman  emissary  sent  by  Uarcus  AureUus 
aftkea  the  first  recorded  contact  between 
Vietnam  and  the  West 
u  "«»^»»»i^:  Tb»  reign  of  Uaroua  Aure- 
Uus and  Verua  begin*  the  parUtlon  of  Kurope. 

Xaat  Teutonic  Tribes:  The  Ootha  contmue 
their  mlgratton  to  the  Black  Sea. 

eee 

Tf  Vletnameee.  eapttallxlng  on  the  col- 
tapea  of  the  fang  dynasty  in  China,  over- 
throw CMnsBB  rule  hi  Zndo^Chlna. 

Kurojj:  »ope  Leo  vn  la  replaced  by  Ste- 
^W  ZX  during  one  of  the  weakeet  periods 
«  the  Papacy  In  Medieval  Xun^e.  The 
Mioaiem  ruler.  Abduirahotan  in  cootlBuee 


Americas:  The  united  Statee  Is  at  war 
with  Mexico. 

Asia:  "Hie  Chlneee  extend  religious  tolera- 
tion to  Oath<dlcs  and  Proteetanto  and,  as  a 
reeult  of  Kuropean  pressure,  foreign  resi- 
dents In  China  are  placed  under  eztra-terrl- 
torlal  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction.  The 
British  extend  their  control  In  India  to 
Kashmir  and  Punjab. 

Aoouar  ai,  isss 

A  Prench-Spanlah  punitive  expedition  ar- 
rives In  Tourance,  Indo-Chlns  and  begins 
advancee  Inland  taking  Saigon  on  I^bruarv 
18.  1880. 

Kurope:  Napolean  and  Cavour  meet  at 
Plomblteee  to  prepare  the  unification  of 
Italy.  A  war  breaks  out  between  Turkey  and 
Montenegro.  Alexander  II  orders  the  eman- 
clpaUon  of  the  serTs  In  Russia. 

Americas:  Mlnneeota  is  admitted  as  a 
state.  One  year  later  John  Brown's  raid  on 
Harper's  Perry  will  signal  the  opening  round 
of  the  hoetllltlefl  leading  te  the  Civil  War. 

Asia:  The  British  are  forced  to  put  down 
a  mutiny  of  local  troope  In  India.  China 
opens  several  new  porta  to  Western  mer- 
chanta  and  admlta  Kuropean  Ambassadors 
for  the  first  time. 

AnouBT  as.  isss 

The  Vletnameee  sign  a  treaty  with  the 
l^ench  declaring  Annan  and  Tonkin  Prench 
protectorates.  With  Cochln-Chlna  already 
declared  a  Prench  colony,  all  of  Vietnam  has. 
In  fact,  become  a  colony  of  prance. 

Kurope:  An  alllanoe  U  signed  between  Aus- 
tria and  Rumania  In  addition  to  the  Triple 
Alliance  algned  between  Germany,  Auatrla. 
and  Italy  two  yeara  earlier.  Russia  begins 
attempte  to  extend  her  Intereste  In  the 
Balkans. 

Americas:  The  second  transcontinental 
railroad  line  In  the  U.S.,  the  Northern  Pacific. 
Is  completed  in  September.  UJB.  President 
Cleveland  reduoea  tarUI  rates  In  an  effort  to 
diminish  the  TNasury  surplus. 

Middle  Bast  and  Africa:  General  Hicks  and 
an  Egyptian  force  are  defeated  In  tbe  Battle 


of  Kl  Obeld  by  the  Mahdl.  reeultlng  la  tbi 
Egyptian  evacuation  of  the  Sudan.  The  be- 
ginning of  German  ""»""«fii  actlvltl«  la 
Afrloa  la  marked  by  a  German  estabUsbaMnt 
at  Angra  Pequefia  (Southweet  Africa) 

Asia:  Belatlona  between  China  and  ttie 
Kuropeans  are  worsening.  Prince  Kung  tod 
the  Grand  Council  are  dismissed  by  tlu 
Dowager  Kmpress  Tzu  Hal  for  falling  to  nuA 
the  Ptench  from  China  and  Southeast  A^T 
nsanAaT  e,  leao 

An  armed  uprising  by  a  Vletnameee  aa- 
tlonaUst  party,  tbe  VNQDD,  Is  cnished  by  tha 
Prench.  Ehuing  the  same  year  three  com- 
peting Oommunlat  groups  are  merged  Into  t 
United  Indo-Chinese  Communist  Paity 
(ICP)  under  the  leadership  of  Nguyen  Al 
Quoc  (HoChlMlnh). 

Kurope:  The  London  Naval  Coiif«eaet 
meete  to  establish  agreemente  iimitttiy  q,, 
tonnage  of  warships  operated  by  Britain,  ths 
United  States,  Italy,  Prance,  and  Ji^mul 
Tbe  final  preparatory  meetings  of  tbe  Com- 
mission on  Disarmament  come  to  a  dose 
muer's  Nationalist  Sodallsta  emerge  u  a 
major  party  In  Germany  as  107  of  the  NasU 
are  elected  to  the  German  Reichstag.  Jowf 
Stalin  consolidates  his  control  over  tb« 
Soviet  Communlet  Party  with  the  expiilston 
of  Bukarln  and  other  oppoaltlon  membm 
In  late  1039.  Tbe  Soviet  Union  reachas  an 
agreement  with  China  finally  settling  tba 
conflicting  dalma  over  the  Chinese  Kastam 
Railroad. 

Americas :  Six  months  after  the  great  stock 
market  crash  of  1920.  the  United  States 
passes  tbe  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  raistof 
U.S.  tariff  duties  on  Importe  to  the  hlgbvt 
lnhl8t(M-y. 

Asia:  Oandhl  launches  the  second  civil  dis- 
obedience campaign  In  India.  The  dlsorden 
reach  their  peak  In  the  spring  when  British 
authorities  arrest  the  Indian  natkmaUst 
leader. 

AVSnBT  30,    1S40 

The  Vichy  Ctovemment  in  Paris  signs  an 
accord  recognizing  Japan's  "pre-eminent" 
posltton  In  the  Par  Ea«t:  thus,  leaylng  the 
Ptench  colonlallsto  alone  to  face  the  Invading 
Japaneee.  During  tbe  same  year  the  Viet 
Mlnh  movement  Is  farmed  by  Vietnamese 
nationalists. 

Europe:  World  War  II  rages  in  Europe. 
Prance  falls  before  the  Oerman  onslaught  on 
June  23.  The  Battle  of  Britain  begins.  Italy 
attacks  Greece.  Russia  defeats  Finland  and 
begins  to  extend  Ite  Influence  into  tbe  Bal- 
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Amerlcaa:  President  Roosevelt  Is  reelected 
VS.  President.  Tbe  neutral  United  Stetat 
exchangee  50  U.S.  destroyers  for  the  lease  of 
British  basse  In  the  Weet  Indies. 

Asia:  Ji^Mtn  extends  her  advance  into 
Southeast  Asia  aa  China  contlnuee  to  flght 
for  Ite  Uf e. 

aacrmiBBt  a,  i»4S 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  dedaree  the  Independenoa 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(VRV)  two  weeks  after  the  Japanese  sur- 
render. The  Viet  Ifinh  control  proves  short- 
lived as  the  Prench  return  wltMn  a  f«w 
months. 

Europe:  Germany  surrenders  In  the  spring 
at  104S.  The  Potedam  Conference  convanaa 
In  the  summer,  providing  tar  British  and 
rhlnaee  occupation  of  South  and  North  Vlet- 
lUkm  re^Mctlvely.  Soviet  troops  enter  War- 
saw and  Berlin,  establishing  a  Russian  foot- 
bold  In  Kaatem  Kurope. 

Americas:  President  Booeevelt  dies.  The 
United  NaUons  Charter  U  signed  in  Sen 
Frandsco. 

Asia:  Japan  surrenders  on  August  S 
after  the  U.8.  drops  atomic  bombe  on  Hlr»- 
ahlma  and  Nagasaki. 


sa.  leee 

Fighting  breaks  out  In  Haiphong  algnallng 
the  start  of  a  long  struggle  between  (he 
Ranch  and  the  Viet  Mlnh. 


[^IC 

r 


Burope:  Winston  Churchfli  delivers  bis 
funous  "Iron  Curtain"  Bpeecl|k  at  Pulton,  Mo. 
as  communist  republics  arei  established  In 
Albania,  Himgary,  and  BulgBrla.  Nazi  war 
criminals  are  sentenced  at  N  irnberg.  Prench 
Premier  de  Gaulle  resigns. 

Americas:  The  first  atoml:  teet  since  the 
var  is  conducted  at  Bikini  ate  1^  by  the  United 
States.  [ 

Asia:  Tbe  Philippine  Republic  is  Inaxigur- 
tted.  A  treaty  is  signed  beif^n  the  British 
and  Siamese. 

MAT  7,  ies4 

Tbe  nench  are  decialvely  ^eated  by  the 
Viet  Mlnh  at  the  battle  of   [^len  Blen  Phu. 

Europe:  The  Paris  Agreemente  are  con- 
cluded establishing  the  Wefiiern  European 
Union  and  terminating  theij  occupation  of 
Western  Germany.  France  ]«Jecte  the  pro- 
posed European  Defense  Cominunlty  treaty. 
Italy  and  Yugoslavia  finally  agree  on  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Trieste  dispute^ 

Americans:  The  Communist  Party  Is  out- 
lawed in  the  United  States. 

Asia:  The  United  Statee  aAd  Japan  slg^  a 
defense  pact.  The  Korean  armistice  negotla- 
tiona  continue  with  little  resulte.  After  Dlen 
Bleu  Phu  the  United  States^  engineers  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  :efense  Treaty 
(SEATO). 

Africa:  The  Algerian  revolt  tgalnat  Prench 
rule  begins. 

rxBBUAaT  issi 

The  United  States  establimes  a  Military 
Assistance  Command  in  Vlel|^am  to  aid  the 
Diem  Government  against  Communist  guer- 
rilla infiltration  and  terrorist  activities. 

Europe:  The  Soviet  Union  erecte  a  wall 
separating  the  Eastern  and  jWeetem  aonee 
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of  Berlin,    nie  Stno-SovUrt  Mecdoglcal  dis- 
pute worsens  and  become  public. 

Americas:  Tbe  United  Statee  discovers  the 
Soviet  Union  haa  Implanted  offensive  mlssUee 
In  Cuba  and  forces  the  Sovlete  to  remove 
them. 

Africa:  Algeria  achieves  Ite  Independence 
from  France.  United  Nations  forces  move 
against  the  secessionist  regime  of  Moise 
Tshombe  In  the  Katanga  province  of  the 
Congo.     Conflict  begins  In  Yemen. 

Asia:  The  Netherlands-Indonesian  dispute 
over  West  Irian  is  finally  settled.  Commu- 
nist China  and  India  became  involved  In  a 
series  of  border  *  conflicte.  A  comprise  la 
reached  establishing  a  neutralist  coalition 
government  In  strife-ridden  Laos. 
Novx^fBB  1,  isei 

A  military  coup  In  Saigon  overthrowa  the 
Diem  regime. 

E^irope :  Prealdent  de  Gaulle  takes  tbe  final 
step  in  indefinitely  postponing  Britain's  en- 
trance Into  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. Violence  erupts  between  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  communities  on  Cyprus. 

Americas :  The  United  States  signs  a  partial 
Teat-Ban  Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  VS. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  is  assassinated. 

Asia:  An  Independent  federation  is  formed 
in  Malaysia  between  Malaya,  Sarawak, 
Singapore,  and  North  Borneo  despite  Indo- 
nesian hostility. 

AUGUST  1,  lese 

After  a  Viet  Cong  attack  on  two  UJS.  de- 
stroyers in  Tonkin  Bay,  the  Congress  passes 
a  resolution  supporting  the  President  in 
"taking  all  necessary  ateps"  to  repd  aggres- 
sion in  Vietnam. 

Europe:  The  Labor  Party  defeate  tbe  Oon- 
servatives     in     British     national     elections. 
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k  ajn. 
,rd  O.  Latch, 
rayer: 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESl 

Wednesday,  May 

The  House  met  at  11  o'< 
The  Chaplain.  Dr.  Ed 
DJ3..  offered  the  following 

Psalm  121.  /  will  lift  ^p  miiie  eyes 
unto  the  hiUs,  from  whenx  cometh  my 
help.  I 

O  spirit  of  the  living  Goa,  who  art  the 
Creator  and  the  sustcdner  tk  life,  without 
whose  presence  all  our  lalvr  is  in  vain, 
we  pray  that  our  lives  aid  the  lives  of 
our  people  may  be  built  ^ot  upon  the 
shifting  sands  of  pretense  md  deceit  and 
111  will,  but  upon  the  eterm  ,^  rock  of  truth 
and  goodness  and  love.  T^u  hast  made 
ua  for  Thyself  and  our  hearts  are  rest- 
less until  they  find  rest  in  Thee.  Keep 
us  dissatisfied  until  we  d^d  our  satis- 
faction in  Thee  and  in  Tt^  love  for  us. 

Lead  us  to  the  moral  heights  of  per- 
sonal honesty  and  political  integrity  and 
In  all  our  relationships  may  we  be  mind- 
ful of  Thy  presence,  resj^nslve  to  the 
call  of  Thy  spirit  and  eVf  r  seek  to  do 
Thy  will:  t^irough  Jesus  Qtrist  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


Nlklta  KhruSbefaer  Is  forced  te  ZMlga  aa 
Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Tenalon  oon- 
tmuea  In  Cyprus.  A  crlala  contlnusB  over  the 
state  of  the  pound  sterling  In  Britain. 

Americas:  Rioting  breaks  out  In  th*  UJB.« 
controlled  Panama  Canal  Zone.  ' 

Asia:  China  explodes  her  first  nucleair 
device. 

RMiVAaT  T,  xses 

Viet  Cong  forces  carry  out  Intenalve  attadte 
on  several  South  Vletnameee  air  bases,  bar- 
racks, and  vUlages.  The  VS.  retalUtcs  with 
air  attacks  against  barracka  and  staging  araaa 
In  North  Vietnam. 

Europe :  France  boyootte  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  meetings  during  a  sununer 
Common  Market  crisis.  De  GauUe  and  Kr- 
hard  are  reelected  In  ftance  and  Germany, 
respectively. 

Americas:  The  United  States  dlspatdhaa 
troops  to  queU  a  crlaU  In  the  Dominican 
RepubUo. 

Africa :  The  Nknunah  regime  is  overthrown 
in  Ghana.  A  crlslB  develops  over  the  aparf- 
heid  policies  of  the  white  government  In 
Southern  Rhodesia  resulting  In  that  nation's 
unUaterally  declaring  Ite  Independence  from 
Britain  which  causea  United  Natlona  eco- 
nomic embargo  directed  against  ths  Smith 
regime. 

Asia:  Fighting  erupte  between  Pakistan 
and  India  over  the  disputed  Kashmir  terri- 
tory. A  cease-fire  is  obtained  by  the  UJf. 
Security  Council,  and  an  armistice  Is  signed 
in  Tashkent  through  the  good  ofllcea  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Indonesia  withdraw*  from  the 
United  Natlona  over  the  seating  of  Malaytla 
on  the  Security  Cbundl.  The  Sukarno  gov- 
enmient  is  overthrown  In  the  faU,  and  re- 
placed by  an  antl-oonununlst  military  leadar- 
shlp. 


the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJt.  14324.  An  act  to  authorlz«  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  faculties,  and  administra- 
tive c9>eratlons,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  14324)  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  administrative  op- 
erations, and  for  other  purposes,"  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Stznnis,  Mrs. 
SMITH,  and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  JOI7RN 

The  Journal  of  the  p.v^-w— 
t«rday  was  read  and  approved 


of  yes- 


MESSAOE  PROM 


THE 


SENATE 


A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Bradley,  one  of  its  clerics,  annoimced  that 


A  BILL  TO  REVISE  POSTAL  RATES 
ON  CERTAIN  FOURTH-CLASS  MAIL 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  file  a  supidemen- 
tary  report  to  accompany  KM.  14904,  a 
bill  to  revise  postal  rates  on  certain 
fourth-class  mail,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman explain  the  purpose  of  the  sup- 
plementary report? 


Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  filing  on  May  18.  1966,  of  Report  No. 
1543,  to  accompany  H.R.  14904,  to  revise 
postal  rates  on  certain  fourth-class  mall, 
and  for  other  purposes,  it  has  been  noted 
that  the  last  item  on  page  40  of  such  re- 
port does  not  correctly  show  the  changes 
made  by  the  bill  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 207(b)  of  the  act  of  February  28 
1925.  as  amended  (43  Stat.  1067;  45  Stat. 
942)  • 

The  purpose  of  this  supplementary  re- 
port is  to  correct  the  error  and  show  the 
provisions  of  such  section  207(b),  as 
amended  by  section  7  of  the  act  of  BCay 
29,  1928  (45  Stat.  042).  which  an  re- 
pealed by  section  4(b)  of  HJl.  14904. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  Is  heard. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  BUUDINaS  AWD 
GROUNDS,  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC WORKS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  subcommittee  on  buildings  and 
groimds  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  may  sit  today  during  general 
debate. 

The  ffl»EAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
19M 

Ut.  fftJOMAXJU.  Mr.  Speikker,  I  aak 
unanlmoiu  o(maent  to  address  the  Hooee 
tor  1  minute. 

Hie  SPEAKER.    Is   there  objectkm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
-  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  8TALBAX7M.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  iBtrodudnv  a  Mil  which  I  have 
titled  the  "Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1966."  It  Is  a  four-section  measiue  de- 
signed to  give  consumers  more  for  their 
dollar  In  today's  marketplace.  It  repre- 
sents the  first  comprehenslTe  legislative 
proposal  to  oorer  all  fields  of  consumer 
protection. 

My  proposal  would  accomplish  the 
fallowing: 

First  It  would  halt  deceptive  methods 
of  packaging  and  labeling. 

Second.  It  would  require  the  fuU  dis- 
closure of  finance  charge. 
:  Third.  It  would  Improve  safety  and  re- 
liability of  drugs. 

Fourth.  It  would  require  safety  closures 
and  better  labeling  of  children's  drugs. 

Others  have  Introduced  bills  covering 
portions  of  this  pr(H>osal,  particularly 
those  relating  to  truth  in  packaging  and 
truth  in  lending.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  Congress  in  1966  should  proceed  to 
give  consumers  protection  in  all  of  these 
areas  because  all  are  important. 

Many  others  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion covering  proposals  on  this  bill  ae 
have  spoken  on  areas  covered  by  it.  Only 
last  Monday  my  distinguished  ooUeague 
from  Ohio,  the  Honorable  Roomrr  M. 
Lovs.  placed  remaiics  In  the  Rkors  on 
bins  which  he  Introduced.  In  today's 
Washington  Post,  Herblook  pointed  up 
the  need  for  a  truth-ln-packaglng  law. 
In  his  cartoon  "bunk  artists"  are  being 
ordered  out  of  the  "Jumbo  container"  by 
the  truth-in-packaglng  polloemaa 

I  urge  aU  who  have  Introduced  or 
90ken  on  consximer  legislation  to  Join  in 
supporting  my  Consiuner  Protection  Act 


The  Clerk  oaDed  the  roll,  and  the  f<d* 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


requirements    of    the    Armed 


SDPPLEMENTAL    REPORT    ON    HJl. 

14904.  REVISINa  POSTAL  RATES 
*  ON       CERTAIN       FOURTH-GLASS 

MAIL 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
new my  unanimous-consent  request  to 
file  a  sivplemental  report  to  accompany- 
ing HJi.  14904.  a  bill  to  revise  postal  rates 
on  certain  fourth-class  mall,  and  for 
other  pugpoeee. 

Hie  SPBABXR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 


ThCTe  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARKND8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
miiMis  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  <tf  the  House. 

A  eaU  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


Andcnon. 
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HaU 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  376 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMirrEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  cer- 
tain privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


JOINT   COMMITTEE   ON  NATIONAL 
SERVICE  AND  THE  DRAFT 

B^.  RTAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
ranarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  a  nimaber  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  other  body  have  today 
Introduced  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
estebllsh  a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Service  and  the  Draft  Their  resolution 
complonents  the  one  which  I  introduced 
on  May  9.  akmg  with  our  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fum] 
and  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  KAsnmamL 

The  Joint  C(Hnmittee  on  National 
Service  and  the  Draft  would  include  sev- 
en Members  of  the  House  chosen  by  the 
Speaker  and  seven  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate chosen  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

It  would  be  empowered  to  study  much 
more  than  the  military.  It  would  dis- 
cuss altematlve  ways  in  which  youth 
can  serve  the  country — whether  in  inter- 
national affairs  as  they  have  done 
through  the  Peace  Corps,  or  in  domestic 
affairs  as  they  have  done  in  the  war 
on  poverty  and  the  civil  rlghta  move- 
ment. It  would  discuss  urban  problems 
and  problems  of  conservation  which 
could  be  attended  by  youth.  It  would 
discuss  the  educational  value  of  national 
servloe  and  the  need  to  train  and  make 
use  of  the  talento  of  the  millions  or  young 
men  who  cannot  meet  the  physical  or 


mental 
Forces. 

As  Senator  Moitoalk  said  in  introduc- 
ing the  resolution  in  the  other  body: 

■nie  inquiry  ahould  Include  In  ita  acope  Ui» 
•ntlra  ayatam  of  ua«  of  our  young  manpomr 
Our  national  goala  ancranpaaa  far  more  than 
military  raqulrementa.  Important  and  anm 
aa  thoae  are.  *^^ 

Other  Senators  who  have  Joined  In 
introducing  this  resolution  Include  Sma- 
tors  Montota.  Yabbokougr,  Hauis. 
PROXXnx,  OaTTDOXO,  Bastlxtt.  sod 
WnxiAMs  of  New  Jersey. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
BCENTS  OF  1966 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  fiather  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  (HJl.  13712)  to 
amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  to  extend  its  protection  to  addi- 
tional employees,  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nc  TK«  cOmkittr  or  thk  waou 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
conslderaUon  of  the  bill  H.R.  13712,  with 
Mr.  Prick  In  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Yesterday,  when 
the  C(Hnmittee  rose,  the  Clerk  had  read 
to  the  end  of  line  11.  page  30,  of  the 
committee  amendment.    If  there  are  no 
amendmente  to  that  section,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  for  amendment 
at  all  points.  I  do  not  intend  to  use  this 
in  any  way  to  curtail  debate  beyond  a 
reasonable  point  of  discussion. 

Mr.  AYRBB.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  so  we  can  clarify 
this,  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee if  we  will  proceed  in  order  with 
the  bill,  even  though  we  are  not  reading 
it  line  by  line? 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  correct.  We  will 
read  it  section  by  section. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  the  request 
that  we  consider  the  entire  bill  as  read? 
Why  do  we  not  do  It  by  title  or  section? 
Mr.  DENT.  All  the  gentleman  has  to 
do  is  object,  and  we  will  do  it  the  way  be 
wantoto. 

Mr.  GOODELIi.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  do  this  on  a  cooperative  basis. 
I  think  it  would  work  better  and  protect 
everybody's  Interest.  We  do  not  know 
an  the  amendmente  that  may  be  offered. 
We  have  no  intention  to  be  dilatory  at 
an.    We  have  a  bipartisan  bUl. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chahrman,  I  with- 
draw my  former  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, and  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bin  be  considered  by  title. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gatlanan  from 
Pennsylvania? 


Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD 

man.  reaorvlng  the  right  Vq 
many  Uties  are  there? 
Mr.  DENT.    There  are 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia 
man.  to  save  time.  I  obje^i 
The  CHAIRMAN.   The 
The  Clerk  read  as  foU< 

TITLB  I — DXRMXm^I 

Tipa 
Sac.  101.  (a)    SactUxn    ._ 
Labor  Standard!  Att  of  1B38 
iddlng   at   the   end   thereof 
new  aentence:  "In  d 
a  tipped  •a4>loyee,  tha 
trnployee  by  hla  emplojwr 
to  be  Increaaed  on  aooonnt 
amount  determined  by  the 
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Mr.  Chalr- 
object  how 

K  titles. 
Mr.  Chalr- 


winiead. 


ot  the  Vair 

amended  by 

e  following 

the  wage  of 

t  paid  auch 

11  be  deemed 

M  tlpa  by  an 

^ployw,  but 


"(1)  during  the  flrat  two    r^ara  from  the 
affective  date  of  the  Fair  Lfbor  Standarda 
Amendmente  of  1966,  by  an 
oess  of  35  per  centum  of  the  i^pUcable  min- 
imum wage  rate, 

"(3)  during  the  third  anU  fourth  year 
from  Buch  date,  by  an  amou^  In  ezceea  of 
40  per  centum  of  auch  rate, 

"(8)  during  each  year  th^raafter,  by  an 
■mount  In  excess  of  46  per  cjsptiun  of  such 
rate,  || 

ocept  that  In  the  caae  of  ani  employee  who 
(either  blmaelf  or  acting  through  his  rep- 
resentative) shows  to  the  satlfsffactlon  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  actual  amount  of  tips  re- 
ceived by  blm  waa  leas  than  the  amount 
determined  by  the  employer  ha  the  amount 
by  which  the  wage  paid  blsa  waa  deoned 
to  be  Increaaed  under  this  aentence,  the 
■mount  paid  such  employee  by  his  employer 
ihall  be  deemed  to  have  beeol  Increased  by 
luch  lesser  amount."  | 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  it  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUovtlng 
new  aubaectlon: 

"(t)  Tipped  employee'  ms^na  any  em- 
ployee engaged  In  an  oocuptflon  In  which 
be  customarUy  and  regularly  {recelvea  nu>re 
tban  $20  a  month  In  tips." 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chitirman,  I  ask 
nnanlmous  consent  that  the  gentiewcnn- 
sn  from  Washington  [MrR  Mat]  may 
extend  her  remaiks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJectiMi 
to  the  request  of  the  geiitleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chalraftui,  I  rise  hi 
support  of  the  prlncU^le  m  fair  labor 
itandards,  and  I  certalnUrj  favor  good 
health,  efficiency,  and  geil#ral  weU-be- 
Ing  of  woricers  as  outlined  inl  the  declara- 
tion of  congressional  poUcilwlth  respect 
to  the  legislation  before  iBtoday. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr. Tchalrman,  I 
find  the  bin.  Kit.  13712.  ah  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Educati^  and  Labor, 
contains  provisions  which  I  feel  are  un- 
nallstic  In  recognition  of;  the  requlre- 
inents  of  our  agricultural  knd  horticul- 
tural hidustrles.  ! 

Not  (mly  would  HH.  13710,  as  reported 
lir  the  c(Mnmlttee,  have  serous  adverse 
(Sects  on  farmers,  but  it  n^uld  also  ad- 
versely affect  the  consumer^^  The  inevi- 
table elfect  of  the  provision  of  the  bin 
covering  agricultural  woitiers  and  re- 
Quiring  additional  overttm;! for  agrlcul- 
taral  proeessing  employe  sii  would  be 
ugher  omsumer  prices  f^r  frulte  and 
]^tebleB  and  other  foOd  producte. 
nils  would  result  from  the  r  lasshig  along 
«  some  of  the  taiereaaed  c(u  ite  and  more 


importantly  from  the  faet  that  many 
marginal  pioduoers  would  be  forced  out 
of  business,  resulting  in  a  reduction  In 
the  supply  of  food  and  oonaequent  higher 
prices  to  the  consumer. 

We  are  aU  aware  of  the  fact  that  food 
prices  have  been  rising  aitpredably  in 
recent  months,  and  this  has  resulted  In 
a  great  deal  of  concern  over  the  infla- 
tionary aapecte  of  the  proldem.  The 
bin  before  us  today  would  aggravate 
this  situation. 

Fruitgrowers  of  the  Stetes  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  oamestly  soUclt  the 
support  of  the  House  of  Representetives 
for  certain  amendmente  to  HR.  13712. 
Tlie^  are  concerned  with  section  203 
covering  agricultural  employees  and  sec- 
ticm  204.  agricultural  processing  em- 
ployees, which  would  seriously  ciirtail 
and  probably  completely  eliminate  the 
present  exemptions  from  overtime. 

Also,  fruitgrowers  of  the  Stetes  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  urge  that  em- 
ployees engaged  in  hand-harvest  labor 
and  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  m^nlI^^^^T^)  hourly  wage 
for  agricultural  employees. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  Include  in  my  remarks  a  memo- 
randum approved  by  the  Northwest  Hor- 
ticultural Council  which  briefly  seto  forth 
the  deficiencies  In  HH.  13712.  I  com- 
mend the  memorandum  to  my  coUeagues 
and  urge  them  to  give  it  their  attention 
prior  to  pending  consideration  of  the 
various  amendmente  affecting  agricul- 
tural laborers. 

The  memorandum  to  which  I  refer 
follows: 

MxMOKANDtTic :    Hit.   18713 — ^Faib  LABoa 
Standakim  Aicxmnoarrs  or  1866 

(By  the  Northwest  Horticultural  CtouncU, 
Yakima,  Waah^  Apr.  22, 1966) 

This  BUI  would,  among  other  things,  bring 
agricultural  laborers  under  the  coverage  of 
the  Act  and  would  reduce  or  eliminate  pres- 
ent exemptions  from  overtime  for  the  pack- 
ing, canning  and  procaastng  of  fnilta,  vege- 
tablea  and  certain  other  agricultural  oom- 
modltles.  It  la  not  the  purpoae  of  this 
Mamoraodum  to  touch  on  the  phUeaopby 
of  this  BUI  or  the  TnirHmum  houTly  wage. 
It  la  directed  solely  to  certain  deftclendea 
of  the  BUI  with  reapect  to  farming.  Including 
agricultural  workers  and  agricultural  ptooeai- 
ingworkera. 

Agricultural  Workera:  The  Bm  falls  to 
recognise  the  difference  between  employees 
in  Industry  or  agriculture  who  work  regular 
houra  and  those  employed  at  hand  harvest 
labor  at  piece  ratea  who  work  Irregular 
hours.  It  la  almoet  Impoaalble  for  a  farmer 
to  keep  accurate  ta-ack  of  the  houra  worked 
by  hand  harvest  laborers  employed  at  piece 
tatea.  These  workers  who  harvest  fruits  and 
vegetables  on  a  piece  rate  baala  pretty  much 
set  their  own  hours.  They  come  to  work  at 
different  times;  stop  for  lunch  at  dlffaroxt 
tlmee;  take  varying  lunch  periods  and  quit 
at  the  end  of  the  day  when  they  fe«I  like  It. 
In  a  large  orchard  the  farmer  cannot  pos- 
sibly know  how  many  hours  each  pldcer  Is 
In  the  orchard,  much  lees,  how  many  hours 
he  works.  The  farmer  has  always  left  tbeee 
hours  to  the  worker,  being  eonoemed  only 
with  getting  the  crop  barveated. 

It  would  be  dlOcult,  If  not  almost  impos- 
sible, for  the  farmer  to  keep  an  accurate 
record  ot  the  number  of  hours  worked  by 
each,  picker.  Record  ke^>lng  would  also  be 
oompUeated  by  the  fact  that  famlllea  often 
pick  together,  putting  their  fruit  mto  the 
same  boxes  or  bins.    Tbte  nu,  aa  presently 


woKUd,  would  maan  that  eaob  plekar  would 
bat*  to  have  eaparata  bona  or  bins,  wheraaa 
at  the  present  time  famlUas  oon^Moe  tluir 
fruit,  thereby  saving  time  in  emptying  their 
picking  oontainara.  Ilils  would  maan  a 
waste  of  time  for  the  ploken  aa  thay  would 
bava  to  walk  paater  «*«»** ~tt  to  tba  Mns. 
Hand  barveat  labor  paid  on  a  place  rata  basis 
abould  be  ascluded  from  ttie  hourly  nlal- 
mum  wags. 

Hlatorloally.  most  fruits  and  many  vaga- 
tablaa  have  been  harvested  on  a  piece  rate 
baala.  Workers  are  paid  aff^nntlng  to  their 
production.  Those  who  are  f»fiMt  and 
work  diligently  earn  good  money;  others  who 
may  be  pbyslcaUy  handicapped,  and  oUtar 
workers  or  ohlldren  who  are  not  able  or  wUl- 
Ing  to  work  as  hard  or  aa  last,  reo^va  the 
aame  piece  rate  but  a  leaser  return  per  hour. 
Kstabllshment  of  an  hourly  minimnw^  wage 
for  these  workers  would  force  the  farmer  to 
eliminate  those  who  cannot  or  wlU  not  pro- 
duce at  the  average  rate  of  speed;  otharwisa 
the  fanner  would  have  to  pay  more  per  nnlt 
for  the  slower  workers. 

Paasage  of  Hit.  13712  would  result  In  the 
denial  of  work  opportunities  to  the  old,  the 
yomig  and  the  partlaUy  ltandlcH>peil  who 
want  to  make  their  contribution  but  cannot 
produce  at  the  average  rate. 

The  BUI  should  provide  that  payment  of 
established  piece  rates  wlU  constitute  com- 
pliance with  the  Act  and  that  It  wUI  not  be 
neoeasary  to  guarantee  a  minimiiTn  hourly 
wage  to  piece  rate  workers  where  the  eatab- 
Ilshed  piece  rates  provide  adequate  average 
return.  As  above-mentioned,  this  cannot  be 
on  an  hourly  basis  because  the  farmer  cannot 
have  an  accurate  record  of  the  number  of 
hours  worked  by  each  picker. 

Agricultural  Processing  Xmployeea:  Beetloii 
304  would  modify  the  present  exemptions 
provided  for  agricultural  processing  em- 
ployeee.  Under  the  present  law.  Section  7 
(b)  (3)  provides  a  partial  exemption  from 
overtime  for  a  14-week  period  for  employees 
m  seasonal  Industriee;  overtime  is  required 
for  work  In  excess  of  12  hours  per  day  and 
66  hours  per  week.  Section  7(c)  provldea 
a  ounplete  exemption  from  overtime  for  em- 
ployees of  an  employer  engaged  In  the  first 
pxoceaalng  of,  or  In  canning  or  packing, 
perlahable  or  seasonal  fresh  fruits  or  vege- 
tables and  other  agricultural  endeavors. 
Tbxa,  under  the  preeent  law,  employers  have 
partial  or  complete  exemptions  from  over- 
time for  up  to  14  wee^,  or  up  to  28  waeka 
IX  they  quaUfy.  But.  they  are  covered  by 
the  minimum  hourly  wage  scale  of  Seetloii 
6.  Some  employers  have  total  exemption 
from  both  minimum  wagee  and  from  over- 
time imder  the  Area  of  Production  (Sec.  18 
(a)  (10))  and  under  Agriculture  (Sao.  IS 
(a)(6)). 

Section  304(d)  of  KM.  18712  provldee  an 
tecnupUaa  for  overtime  for  a  14-week  period 
for  work  up  to  10  hours  In  any  work  day  and 
48  hours  m  any  work  week  for  employers  en- 
gaged In  packing,  flnt  processing  or  canning 
"any  highly  perishable  agrlculttiral  or  hortl- 
oultural  oonmodltlee."  Th4  Committee  Re- 
port defining  "highly  perlahable"  Is  so  limited 
that  it  Is  highly  queattonable  whether  fruit 
packing  or  proeeaslng  houses  would  have  any 
exemption  whatsoever  from  overtime. 

TTie  total  elimination  of  theee  exempttoDS 
la  completely  unjustlfled  and  ixqiractlcal. 
Fruit  houses  have  no  choice  except  to  work 
overtime  during  the  peak  season.  T^e  fruit 
must  be  handled  Immediately  If  It  U  to  b» 
placed  In  the  reUU  stores  In  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  and  the  farmer  given  at  least 
a  ehanoe  ot  obtaining  a  fair  return  for  hla 
product.  AU  available  help  is  utilised;  tb» 
employer  eannot  operate  on  a  40-bour  week. 
Brnptoyers  need  the  14  week  periods  present- 
ly provldad  by  Secttons  7(b)(8)   and  7(c). 

Bapeal  of  the  preeent  exemption  would 
plaoe  an  especially  heavy  burden  on  the 
smaU  grower  whose  fruit  Is  packed  m  a  oo- 
operattve  paddng  plant  or  by  an  mdependent 
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•comnMRl&l  psckw.  lArgs  growsn  pwrlrlTig 
41DI7  their  own  trait  woald  atOl  be  sntttled 
to  the  lover  hoorly  rmtec  ptorMed  for  agrl- 
-enKnra  and  woold  not  be  obligated  to  pay 
•hf  orertlBie. 

The  OongreM,  when  the  Filr  Labor  Stand- 
ards Aet  waa  adopted,  held  exteoalTe  hear- 
ln«a  and  gave  sertoua  oonatderatton  to  the 
problema  of  acrleulture  and  seaaonal  Indne- 
trlea  and  wleely  provided  the  exemptions 
found  in  Section  7(b)  (S)  and  Section  7(c) . 
"The  same  conditions  exist  now  as  prevailed 
then.  Insofar  as  perishable  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  the  requirements  of  ottwr  seasonal 
IndtMtrles  are  concerned.  One  of  the  objee- 
-tlvee  of  Congress  In  requiring  payment  of 
orertlaie  OTsr  40  hours  per  week  was  to  spread 
out  the  work  and  to  relieve  unemployment, 
^nils  coxild  be  and  has  been  done  In  Industry 
but  It  cannot  be  done  In  agriculture  nor  In 
the  processing  or  packing  of  perishable  fruits, 
where  we  almost  always  have  a  shortage  of 
help  at  peak  seasons.  Overtime  cannot  be 
eliminated  by  hiring  additional  workers. 
They  are  not  available.  The  employer  has 
no  eboloe.  The  reasons  which  the  Oongrees 
found  to  be  sotuid  in  1938  and  in  subsequent 
seesloiis  when  this  problem  was  considered 
are  equally  sound  today. 

The  exemptions  from  overtime  should  be 
prssarved.  RJt.  13713  goes  much  too  far  and 
would  have  advcrae  effects  on  everyone  con- 
cerned— grower  and  consumer  alike.  The 
consumer  will  Immediately  be  faced  with  an 
increase  In  the  cost  of  living  to  the  extent 
the  grower  is  able  to  pass  along  costs. 

Furthermore,  the  additional  cost  of  make- 
up pay  for  slow,  incompetent,  handicapped 
or  lasy  farm  worken  and  the  cost  of  over- 
time for  packing  and  processing  woAers  win 
Inevitably  reeult  in  many  growers  being 
forced  out  of  production.  This  will  mean  a 
smaller  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
will  directly  lead  to  higher  oonstmMr  prices. 
So  city  residents,  as  well  as  the  farmers,  will 
loee  if  these  deficiencies  in  the  Bill  are  not 
corrected  by  amendments. 

Bamsr  Faue. 

Mr.  Chalmmn.  In  addition  to  the  valid 
points  made  by  the  Northwest  Horticul- 
tural Council,  I  would  Uke  to  Include  at 
this  point  In  my  remaiics  a  resolution 
regarding  seasonal  processing  exemp- 
tions adopted  at  the  annual  meetLog  of 
the  Northwest  Canners  &  Freezers  As- 
sociation last  month: 
RcsoLunoir  ax  Skasonax.  PBocassnra  Exzkp- 

Tioiis   ABorrsD   at   Anitcal  MBmro   or 

Noarswnr  Oaxkxbs  amd  TaxBoau  Aasoci- 

ATiOK.  Aran.  16.  19M 

Whsreas.  The  Congress,  over  a  period  of 
aooM  Sg  years,  has  cooslstsntly  reoognlaed 
the  urgent  need  of  the  canners  and  freeaers 
of  seasonal  and  perishable  fTuiU  and  vege- 
tables tor  flexibUlty  in  hours  of  labor  during 
peak  harvsat  and  processing  ssaaons  and  has 
wissly  provided  reasonable  exemption  from 
the  maitmum  hourly  requlrsmenta  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  peraalt  the  pc«»- 
arvatton  at  thsse  psrtshable  eraps  with  mtnl- 
mum  loasea  of  viauable  food  without 


sonabls  overttSM  penalties  for  so  dotag;  and 
Whereas,  Proposals  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress would  reduce  present  ovartlme  exsmp- 
tlons  through  statutory  limitation  to  ena- 
half  of  the  present  allowable  period  of  time; 
and 

Whereas.  Said  proposals  would  further 
drastically  reduce  such  overtime  exemptions 
by  limiting  their  appUeatlon  to  the  proo- 
earing  of  "highly  periabaUe"  coraaodttlea  In 
their  raw  or  natural  state,  whlah  by  Con- 
gr— 'anal  tateat  would  be  intstprated  to 
mean  commodities  subject  to  espeolaUy  rapid 
deterlocatio&  or  q>oUage  under  onlinary  olr- 
cumatanoes  unless  soms  aOimative  action 
(within  34  hours)  is  taken  to  preserve  them 
ttvui.  spoilage  cr  decay;  and 


Whereas.  Said  proposals  are  assertedly  in- 
tended to  qjiread  work  and  thereby  inctease 
employment  opportunitlea.  hut  iiMtead 
would  reduce  employment  in  swasiinal  trait 
and  vegetable  processing  plants,  would  Aause 
substantial  losses  of  valuable  raw  food  prod- 
ucts, would  reduce  efficiency  of  operations 
and  would  substanttally  increase  the  cost  of 
food  to  consumers;  now.  therefore 

Jlssolped,  By  the  members  of  the  North- 
west Canners  and  Freesers  Association,  in 
meeting  assemblsd  tfate  16th  day  of  April, 
19M.  that  we  hereby  reaffirm  the  prwslng 
need  for  the  sen  won  nl  prooessing  sxemptlons 
as  prssently  applied  in  our  industry;  and 

Rtaolved  further.  That  we  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  reject  said  proposals,  and  to  retain 
the  preeent  maximum  of  28  weeks  of  over- 
time exemptions  for  employers  engaged  in 
the  first  proeeeslng  of  perishabls  or  snesonal 
frssh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

This  resolution.  Mr.  (phalrman,  ex- 
plains the  pressing  need  fOr  the  seasonal 
processing  exemptions  that  have  been 
recognized  by  Congress  for  38  years,  but 
which  would  be  done  away  with  In  the 
committee  bill.  I  am  hopeful  the  pres- 
ent maximum  of  28  weeks  of  overtime  ex- 
emptions for  onployers  engaged  In  the 
first  processing  of  perishable  or  seasonal 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables^  will  be  re- 
tained by  the  Congress  through  an 
amendment  to  "BR.  13712. 

Mr.  Chairman.  HJt  13712  contains  two 
additional  and  serious  problems  for  cer- 
tain segments  of  our  agricultural  indus- 
try, I  am  h(^jef  ul  both  of  these  can  be 
corrected  by  amendments. 

I  do  not  believe  it  Is  realistic  to  attempt 
to  apply  a  minimum  hourly  wage  to  an 
employee  who  has  never  been  an  hourly 
worker.  A  good  example  is  sheepherdlng 
where  the  mdhridual  is  traditionally  a 
monthly  salaried  employee  for  vihom  the 
employer  purchases  every  item  for  his 
existence  and  furnishes  lodging  and  food. 
A  sheepherder  may  work  2  hours  a 
day  or  24  hours  a  day,  depending  uixm 
the  needs  of  his  flock.  Obviously,  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  keep  track 
of  a  sbeepherder's  time  on  an  hourly 
basis.  And  how  would  an  employer  com- 
pute the  value  of  lodgtng  and  food  on  an 
hourly  basis  tO  deteimlne  a  meaningful 
hourly  factor?  This  is  an  example  of 
what  I  feel  to  be  a  general  lack  of  con- 
sideration of  agricultural  practices  and 
problons  In  the  makeup  of  the  bill  before 
us  today.  To  reetify  this  particular 
problem,  the  bin  should  exempt  Individ- 
uals emidoyed  on  a  farm  or  ran^  which 
is  principally  engaged  in  production  or 
feeding  of  livestock.  I  would  hope  the 
bill  may  be  so  amended. 

Another  Inequitable  situation.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  would  be  the  inchuion  of  agri- 
cultural workers  whose  wages  are  already 
set  by  the  Seeretaiy  ct  Agileulture,  such 
as  those  employees  already  ooreied  un- 
der the  Sugar  Act. 

While  a  number  of  my  colleagues  have 
discussed  other  areas  of  concern  In  this 
legislation  as  it  would  affect  other  bufais- 
tries— «nd  may  I  say  I  find  myself  In 
sympathy  with  many  <A  my  ooUeaguee 
and  Intend  to  support  oeitaln  of  their 
amendmoits— I  do  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  feel  agriculture  has  no  place  In  the 
legislation  before  us  today.  Agriculture 
Is  a  problem  separate  from  other  sttua- 
tions  and  should  be  treated  sQMumtely.  I 
am  aware  that  the  problems  of  agricul- 


ture have  not  been  kdetiuately  consideM 
in  this  legislation,  and  this  is  under- 
standable because  the  committee  whlcb 
holds  jurisdiction  has  not  In  the  past 
Hbeen  particularly  concerned  with  agricul- 
tural problems  Or  practices. 

The  best  way  to  handle  the  problem, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  to  simply  exempt  agri- 
culture f  nm  the  bin. 


AMXNOICXNT  OVTKKBD  BT  MR.  OOOOXLL 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ooooxu,-  On 
page  30,  Une  14,  strike  "(a)". 

On  page  31.  lines  18  through  17.  strlks  stt 
of  subsection  "(b) ". 

On  page  31,  line  la,  immediately  before  the 
period  insert  the  following  provlao:  ":  Pro- 
vided, That  an  employer  who  shows  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the  actual 
amoimt  of  tlpe  received  by  an  employee  la 
greater  than  the  maximum  amount  of  tips 
which  an  employer  may  determine  an  em- 
ployee receives  under  this  section,  the 
amount  paid  such  employee  by  his  smployer 
shaU  be  deemed  to  have  been  increased  by 
such  greater  amount". 

Mr.  OOODELL  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  at  the  outset  that  I  voted  for  this 
legislation  In  the  committee,  that  I  Intend 
to  support  this  legislation  regardless  of 
whether  the  amendments  that  I  offer  and 
the  amendments  I  support  are  adopted. 

I  believe  we  have  greatly  improved  the 
legislation,  as  it  now  stands,  compared 
to  the  bill  reported  last  fall. 

The  amendment  I  offer  in  this  Instance 
is  aimed  at  a  problem  with  reference  to 
tipped  employees.  For  the  first  time  we 
are  covering  hotel,  motel,  and  restaurant 
workers.  This  means  we  are  covering  a 
large  number  of  workers  who  receive  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  incomes  from 
tips. 

The  bill  as  it  reads  would  permit  In  the 
first  2  years  a  maTimnm  of  35  cents 
per  hour  credit  for  tips,  provided  the  em- 
ployee receives  35  cents  an  hour  or  more. 
If  an  employee  should  receive  $2.50  an 
hour  in  tips  he  could  still  be  credited  only 
with  35  cents — that  is,  the  employer  couW 
be  credited  with  only  35  cents  an  hour. 

The  net  effect  of  this,  as  it  stands  in 
the  bill,  is  to  help  many  of  those  who 
least  need  it.  I  refer  to  those  who  may 
be  doormen  in  fashionable  hotels  or  those 
who  are  headwaiters.  People  of  this  na- 
ture In  many  instances  receive  Incomes 
on  an  annual  basis  in  Sve  figures,  bemuse 
of  the  large  number  of  generous  tips 
their  receive. 

The  bill  as  It  reads  would  permit  In  the 
MUy  credit  36  cents  an  hour  in  Ups.  re- 
gardless of  how  much  was  received  by  an 
employee  in  tips.  In  the  third  and 
foiurth  years  It  would  go  up  to  40  per- 
cent and  thereafter  to  45  percent. 

My  amendment  in  simple  terms  would 
permit  a  crediting  of  the  amount  actually 
received  In  tips  by  the  employee  against 
the  requirement  of  the  mtnimi^m  wage. 
It  also  has  the  protection  that  the  em- 
ployer must  show  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  the  actual  amount  of 
tips  received  by  an  employee  is  as  claimed. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  loophde 
here.  This  would  simply  permit  a  fair 
situation,  so  far  as  tipped  employees  are 
oonoeraed.  where  those  tipped  emidovMB 
receive  substantial  Income. 
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I  believe  veiy  deeply  in  this  concept  of 
eovering  the  very  low  tipped  employees 
Kid  low  wage  employees.  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  we  have  any  business  going  In  and 
insisting  that  an  employer  j^y  an  ad- 
ditional wage  to  an  employ^  when  the 
employee  may  receive  in  tips  as  much  as 
$10,000  or  $12,000  or  more  a  |year. 

I  believe  my  amendment  istrlkes  di- 
rectly at  this  point  and  doe 
to  the  basic  philosophy  of 

will  do  no  violence  to  thi 

believe  it  could  be  easily  administered  by 
the  Secretary. 

I  urge  the  adc^tion  of  the  ^endment 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chalnaah,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendmenlJ 

When  we  started  trying  to  work  out 
jome  kind  of  a  reasonable  fkpproach  to 
minimum  wage  coverage,  and  particu- 
larly in  this  area  of  tipped  { employees, 
we  had  two  diametrically  oEOoslte  views 
to  deal  with.  There  were  thfe  restaurant 
owners,  who  demanded  thaVall  tips  be 
counted,  such  as  the  amendment  now  be- 
fore us  today  provides,  toward^  any  mini- 
mum wage.  There  were  alsp  the  work- 
en  within  the  restaurants^  who  de- 
manded that  no  tip  allowaii()e  be  made 
toward  the  minimum  wage.  ] 

The  committee,  after  moi^ths  of  de- 
liberation and  consultation  w^th  various 
groups  from  all  over  the  couitry,  came 
op  with  the  proposal  which  1$  contained 
tn  the  bill.  We  tried  to  work  out  a  rea- 
nnable  approach  to  the  siAJect  based 
opon  good  sound  logic  anal  common- 
aense.  P 

The  responsibility  for  paypg  the  em- 
ployees always  belongs  to  ajx  employer. 
To  have  this  Congress  take  the  position 
officially  that  it  is  the  requirement  of  a 
person  going  into  a  restaUiknt  to  be 
lerved  not  only  to  consider  uie  price  of 
the  meal  but  also  that  it  is 
Wlity  to  pay  the  wages  of 
who  serves  him  his  food 
reason.  It  is  not  Justiflabli 
be  sustained  in  logic;  and, 
not  to  be  considered  serio 
humble  opinion,  by  this  Ho 

Mr.  POWELL.    Mr.  Ch 
lentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.    Yes.     I  yield  ||o  the  gen 
tleman. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Is  it  not  true  that  If 
this  amendment  is  adopted,|lthe  tipped 
ouployees  under  the  1961  Amendment 
will  be  worse  off  than  they  ai*e  now? 

Mr.  DENT.  This  is  very  trUe.  What 
tt  means  in  fact  and  In  praqtlce  Is  that 
•  tipped  employee  now  receiving  what 
■  considered  the  lowest  pos^ble  pay— 
«»«1  it  is  only  in  some  Stateslfe  cents  an 
oour— from  the  employer  wll 
^  by  a  decree  handed  do 
House,  where  all  of  the  emv.v,,^^o  «x« 
n»ve  the  wage  taken  awaylCrom  them 
ttd  And  that  they  must  depond  entirely 
«»UP8.  If  they  are  earning  i$l  an  hour 
m  Ups,  it  is  only  because  thrit  employee 
"the  type  of  person  who.  onbe  he  stops 
•Mong  for  the  employer,  lU^  he  has 
ftw2°J°^  order  and  given  you  your 
wa.  then  starts  to  work  fop  you.  He 
■w  that  your  cdp  of  coffefa  Is  wann 
ttflsees  that  you  have  plftty  of  Ice 
•wr  «m  the  table  and  is  ^  to  you 
•otells  yon  a  UtUe  story  Which  may 
■«■«  you  or  something  of.  that  sort. 
CXn ^717— Part  9 
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You  feel  gratified  at  that  treatment  and 
give  him  a  tip.  That  Is  your  business. 
But  let  us  not  say  from  now  on  when 
3rou  go  into  a  restaurant  that  it  is  your 
Job  or  your  duty  not  Just  alone  to  pay 
for  your  meal  but  to  pay  the  full  wages 
of  the  employees  of  that  Institution.  I 
do  not  believe  any  Member  of  Congress 
can  really  seriously  consider  this  kind  of 
amendment. 

Mr.  HQRTON.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  EIlswokth]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Reooro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  goitieman  fixun 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  food  processing  industry  Itself  has 
publicized  the  steep  gains  in  productiv- 
ity—rising at  the  rate  of  8  percent  a 
year.  And  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  found  that  productivity  in 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  processing  indus- 
try outstripped  the  average  for  all  fann 
foods.  The  processed  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  ranked  second  highest  among 
the  farm  food  manufacturing  industries 
in  average  annual  rate  of  growth  In  out- 
put per  man-hour. 

The  Labor  D^xutment's  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  surveyed  productivity 
gains  of  production  workers  in  14  manu- 
facturing Industries  since  1947.  Canned 
and  preserved  foods  ranked  fifth  highest 
among  these  14  industries  in  annual  In- 
crease in  output  per  producti<m  worker 
man-hour. 

It  can  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that 
processing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  an 
extremely  efBcient  factory  operation, 
utilizing  factory  mass  production  teeh- 
niQues  and  automated  equipment.  The 
result  is  worker  and  man-hour  produc- 
tivity which  ranks  at  the  top  compared 
to  other  manufacturing  Industries. 

As  a  result  of  increased  labor  produc- 
tivity, unit  labor  requirements  since  1947 
have  declined  47.6  percent  In  terms  of 
production  workers — Indicating  that 
fewer  workers  and  less  work  time  was 
necessary  to  produce  a  given  volume  of 
production.  Industry  output  has  risen 
45  percent  over  the  period  1957-59  as  a 
base.  Yet  total  man-hours  worked  an- 
nually in  food  processing  plants  have 
declined,  according  to  VS.  D^xurtment 
of  Agriculture  figures. 

ODNCLUSIDX 

The  continually  rising  productivity  In 
the  canning  and  iMreservlng  industry— 
which  is  already  well  hi  the  lead  among 
high-productive  Industries— will  nqjidly 
absoiis  any  Impact  of  overtime  pay  or 
minimum  wage  requlremento  or  current 
unit  costs  of  production. 

Mr.  AYRE8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  important 
amendment.  The  gmtiraoan  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  D«rT]  is  very  familiar  with 
his  point  of  view  and  the  gentieman  from 
New  Yoric  CMr.  Ooodell]  Is  very  famlUar 
with  his  point  of  view.  I  know  that  Um 
members  of  the  committee  wUI  watit  to 
understand  this,  because  during  the 
eourae  of  the  day  we  do  not  want  to  pro- 


kmg  tile  debate  any  tontvr  than 

saiy.  So,  if  we  can  have  the  ooopemUatt 
of  the  committee.  I  am  certain  an  of  ud 
will  understand  the  arguments  mneh 
better. 

Mr.  OOODELL.    Mr.  dudrman.  will 

the  gentieman  yield  ?  -. ,  . 

Mr.AYRES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleiaaa 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  would  Just  like  to 
take  the  time  to  answer  the  genUemaa 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gentieman 
from  New  York  in  their  o(»ntnents.  it 
should  be  made  abaotutdy  clear  that  all 
my  am^dmoit  does  is  to  permit  an  em- 
ployer to  credit  tips  that  ate  actually  re- 
ceived by  an  employee  in  the  full  amount 
that  he  receives  where  the  employer  ean 
satisfy  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  those 
tips  were  received.  It  is  a  wry  ■«™piy 
amendment.  Tlie  present  bill  will  create 
a  situation  where  many  tipped  employees 
who  receive  far.  far  above  tiie  mhUmum 
wage  because  of  Oieir  tipped  income  wiU 
wso  be  given  a  raise  in  wages.  The  em- 
ployer wlU  be  required  to  pay  Uiem  an 
additional  wage.  Under  the  biU  as  It  la 
written  the  first  year  the  employer  irill 
wUy  be  aUe  to  credit  up  to  86  cents  an 
hour  in  tips  regardless  of  how  much  an 
employee  receives  hi  tips.  That  is  the 
Sr~Sf  "^  in  tiie  bUL  My  amendment 
wouW  idniply  permit  Uie  employer  to 
®^!  wj^tever  tips  are  received,  whetii- 
er  it  is  36  cents,  10  cents,  or  $4.50  The 
w^loyer  wlU  have  to  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that  they  are  re- 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
tiiat  this  is  a  complicated  amendment  I 
find  myself  somewhat  amazed  that  there 
to  (^position  to  It  from  my  good  col- 
®?*^:  ttie  gentieman  from  Penn^ 
^Ivania  fMr.  Dnrrl,  who  Is  in  charge  ot 
the  legislation  on  the  other  side  of  the 

&1S16. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I.  myself,  strongly 
favor  coverage  of  tiiese  employees  who 
are  low  paid,  but  I  do  not  feel  we  ahould 
impose  upon  the  employera  tiie  extal 
burden  of  paying  additional  wages  wher3 
me  tip  income  Is  substantial  and  the  em- 
ployee 8  Income  and  earnings  far  exceed 
the  minimum.  ■~««« 

Mr  Chahman,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a 
simple  proposition  and  I  would  urge  sun- 
port  of  the  amendment.  ^^ 


Mr.  KLUCZYNSKL    Mr.  Chairman.  I 
off^  *  substitute  ammirtment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


It  offend  by  ICr.  KujcsmMX  as 

a  snbstttuts  (or  tha  «*»««"'«mffnt  offand  bv 
Mr.  OooOTu:  On  page  go  at  Mae  14  insert: ' 
"SeotloB  101(a)  la  aoksntfad  to  read  aa  ftib, 

io„.  ^    ^^,  ■  vr 

"'Saotloa  8(m)  of  tba  Mr  Labor  JBtaait^ 
ards  Act  of  1086  is  amended  by  addlnc  at  tha 
2?J^SE?*  ^  'ollowiag  Mw  sentl^:  -m 
detenaming  the  wage  or  a  t^ipad  aioployM, 
tha  amount  paid  sueh  anployee  bylSto  m' 
ployer  sliaU  be  dMmad  to  ba  InerMsad  on 
•ooount  of  tlpa  by  aa  anoont  detarmiasd 
by  the  emi^oyw.  biit  aot  by  sa  aootmt  m 
sxosas  at  49  9v  osntum  of  tha  smnrsiMs 
mlntmum  wage  rata,  aaospt  that  to  tha  ease 
of  an  aDaiitoyss  who  (altbsr  hinMsU  or  acting 
tbrougb  hU  rBprssentaUva)  shows  to  tba 
■attotaetioo  at  f^  Oaawtsii  that  tba  aetoal 
naooM  Of  tips  rMsfvwl'^  hha  WW  r 
the  amount  detsmtesd  by  ttat 


USli 


(by  vMali  «te  vHMprpAld  Um 
«oUlll*ruM<  «MMl«r  thU« 
•aaooat  p«l(t  raeb  MB|»)oy««  by  bto  tm 
idoytt'  ■ban  be  deemad  to  b«T«  bean  In 
by  tueb  lener  amoTint.'* '" 


lir.  KLDCZTNBKI.  Mr.  CtaAlnnan, 
this  bill  has  embraeed  the  principle  of 
•radltlnv  tip  Ineome,  In  part,  ecamst  the 
mlnlmnin  wage.  The  credit  varies  be- 
tween as  mu(di  as  35  percent  of  the  mini- 
mum In  UM7.  tip  to  45  percent  of  the 
mtnimnm  in  1971.  And  the  right  of  an 
employee  to  am>eal  if  his  tips  are  not  as 
wuidkx  as  the  eredit  Is  preserved. 

X  think  It  is  a  sound  principle  to  credit 
tips  in  part  in  this  way,  giving  the  em- 
plogrw  a  eredit  for  a  part  liecause  the  tip 
Is  earned  on  his  premises,  using  his 
eoaipmsnt,  and  sdling  his  food.  The 
•mplogrer  veally  sets  the  stage  in  which 
the  waiter  earns  his  tip. 

And  the  employee  should  have  a  part 
too»  of  course.  His  salesmanship  and 
personality  contribute  to  the  tip  the 
customer  leaves.  The  employer  and  the 
•mplogree  are  partners  In  the  earning  of 

HOW  X  notice  that  the  tip  credit  in  the 
Mil  is  45  percent  of  the  mlnimimi  whra 
the  mtnironm  reaches  $1.60  an  hour. 

I  think  that  the  tip  eredit  should  be 
45  percent  of  the  mlnlmimi  from  the  very 
begimdng;  namely,  on  February  1,  1967. 
the  date  on  which  the  law  wouM  become 
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effOetive.  X  oBer  a  slmide  amendment 
to  bring  this  abooL 

Tou  Icnaw,  there  are  many  parts  of 
the  Nation  where  wages  are  hl^rlcally 
low.  especially  the  wages  of  tipped  per- 
sonnel. The  amendment  I  propose  would 
ease  the  blow  a  little  In  those  parts  of 
the  Nation. 

Tips  in  this  country  are  greater  than 
you  think.  Tipped  employees  are  already 
the  aristocrats  of  the  restaurant  and 
hotel  Industries.  I  expect  that  tips  now, 
on  a  national  overall  average,  exceed 
$1.35  an  hour. 

As  I  have  said,  the  tip  proposal  of  this 
bill  is  sound  and  Just  in  principle.  I 
think,  however,  the  tip  eredit  is  not  quite 
high  enough  in  the  beginning,  and  I  see 
no  reason  to  delay  the  i4)plicatlon  of  the 
45-percent  tip  credit  My  amendment 
would  allow  the  employee  to  keep  all  of 
Us  tips,  but  would  give  the  employer  a 
credit  for  not  more  than  45  percent  of 
the  applicable  minimum  from  the  date 
on  which  the  law  becomes  effective.  Let 
me  point  out  that  the  credit  is  a  per- 
centage— 45  percent — of  the  mlnlmtim 
which  is  ain)llcable  at  that  time — ^not 
45  percent  of  the  actual  tip. 

A  comparison  of  the  fiscal  effects  of 
my  propoeed  amendment  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  as  now  drawn.  Is  shown 
in  the  following  table  which  I  submit  for 
theRacoiD. 
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Mr.  Cbalman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  substltxite  amend- 
meiit. 

'  Mr.  CSiairman,  I  will  not  talce  the  full 
time,  but  I  simply  want  to  clarify  what 
the  gentleman's  substitute  amendment 
mil  do. 

His  substitute  will  permit  an  employer 
to. credit  in  the  tint  year  45  cents  an 
iMur  in  tips  Instead  of  S5  cents  an  hour 
In  tUTS.  This  means  if  the  employee  re- 
ceives $2  or  $S  or  110  an  hour  in  tips,  the 
geattemaa'a  sabsttti;rte  amendment 
would  ponit  •  esedit  of  45  cents  an  hour. 
Ttiis  is  an  tiirtmnate  substitute  ttom 
my  point  of  view  laeMl  it  merely  means  10 
oents  additional  eredit  tn  tips  regardless 
of  how  much  tn  employee  receives  In 
tipp.  , 

''  My  unendmoit  Is  simple  and  vtxalgbt- 
torward  and  I  h(»e  the  Hous#  wfll  turn 
4i9^9n  the  ntfmittvtitt  amaodmeot  and 
■<apl  my  amendment  irtilohi  would  per- 
mit tt»«reditlBg  «(  tip  ineoma  as  it  is 
iii6ij|>ui  iiutha  sitMaetlMi  of  the  8ee- 
nf^uf  or_  Lii^.    The  efbplDyers  are 


Mittted  to  meet  etery  roopiraDsefit  vjx- 


t  nf  T.»»Mir  tA,  move  £hai  tnia  is  1tw>iw» 
NcslvMfevttM  lndivldual..-.h7i  w. . 


I  have  had  it  pointed  out  to  me  a  nxmi- 
ber  of  times  and  In  the  hearings  that  we 
have  Individuals  in  this  country  who  pay 
for  their  Jobs  and  who  receive  no  wages 
because  their  tip  income  amounts  to 
$30,000  to  $40,000  a  year.  That  is  a  rare 
case  but  you  do  have  many,  many  others 
who  receive  a  low  wage  but  whose  tip 
income  Is  over  $10,000  a  year.  Tou  cer- 
tainly have  a  very  large  number  of  tipped 
employees  who  receive  more  than  the 
mlnlmimfi  ixicome  per  hour,  because  of 
their  tip  Income.  Tip  income  should  be 
fairly  and  property  ami  stnJghtfor- 
wanUy  credited  under  procedures  set  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. ' 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  substitute 
amendment  win  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  at  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mx.  Chalnnan.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  in  (H>positlon  to  the  original  amend- 
mmt.  ff ',  r  - , 

Mr.  dialrman,  t  dmuld  Uke  flrsi  to 
point  out  to  the  House  that  ttte  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Tork  [Mr.  Oooasu,]  would  auto- 
matjcally  mean  a  substantial  pay  out 
for  some  X  mUUon  restaurant  wmksrs 
in  this  country  who  are  now  cofvered  by 
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various  labmr  agreements  and  who  Me 
now  rsodving  remuneration  frun  tbdr 
employer  in  addition  to  the  tips  tbst 
tb^eam. 

In  the  city  oil  Chicago,  for  InstaDoei 
our  waitresses  receive  $6.85  a  day.  tta. 
der  the  gentleman's  amendment,  thst 
$6.85  would  be  wiped  out  If  the  glri 
earned  In  excess  of  that  In  tips.  So  I 
submit  his  amendment  would  indeed  be 
retrogressive,  it  would  be  going  beck- 
wards  for  those  people  who  have  now 
carved  out  for  themselves  a  semblance 
of  a  living  wage  In  this  Industry. 

In  support  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Chicago,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  this  committee 
has  been  woiklng  very  hard  on  the  whole 
problem  of  tipped  employees.  Lsst  year 
the  bill  reported  out  by  the  committee 
over  the  objections  of  the  restaurant 
industry  provided  very  much  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  now  sug- 
gesting. The  bill  provided  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  would  determine  In  eadi 
area  how  much  in  tips  a  girl  has  earned 
and  how  much  can  be  applied  against  the 
minimum  wages.  The  restaurant  indus- 
try quite  properly  argued  that  this  wai 
putting  them  at  the  complete  mercy  of 
the  Labor  Department.  As  you  know, 
that  bill  never  saw  the  light  of  day. 

In  the  bill  now  before  the  House  we 
have  a  legal  presumption  which  is  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  that  part  of  the  earnings 
of  this  girl  coming  from  tips  shall  be 
applied  against  the  minimntn  wage. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Chicago  is 
trying  to  do  Is  to  imc>rove  that  formula. 

I  should  Uke  to  read  you  a  letter  from 
the  National  Restaurant  Association 
which  may  clarify  some  of  our  think- 
ing. I  shaD  not  read  the  whole  letter. 
because  it  is  rather  long,  but  I  will  reed 
that  part  which  applies  to  this  particular 
proposal: 

If  tbe  restaurant  Industry  la  to  be  oormd 
within  tbe  provUlona  of  tbe  Fair  Labor 
StandardB  Act.  It  is  tbe  blU  HJt.  13712  wbteh 
tbe  restaurant  Industry  prefers  to  any  other 
proposals  wblcb  bave  be«i  made.  It  Is  tma 
tbat  due  to  eoonotnlc  differences  betweeo  the 
regions  of  tbe  United  States,  tbe  effect  of 
tbls  measin-e  wlU  apply  ia.  womt  regions  more 
than  in  others.  Tbe  Initial  Impact  on  Psbru- 
ary  1,  1967  wonld  fall  Tery  largMy  i^pon  the 
Soutb.  In  order  to  reduce  damage  in  the 
South,  I  request  tbat  tbe  tip  credit  txyw  pro- 
vided in  tbe  bill  HJt.  13713  be  cbanged  to  M 
per  cent  of  tbe  minimnTn,  beginning  upon 
tbe  effectlTe  date  of  tbe  Act.  Tbis  will  re- 
duos  tbe  barm  which  will  fall  in  regloni  of 
low  wage  scales. 

As  you  are  aware.  Section  SOS  of  the  bill 
H JL  18713  requires  a  perfecting  amendXDSBt 
Z  understand  tbat  you  have  tbls  In  praqMet 

It  U  felt  tbat  tbe  blU  Hit.  13712  reprsssnti 
a  statesmanlike  approach  to  tbe  problems  o( 
tbe  restatirant  Industry;  and  tbe  suggssttoiM 
made  above  are  made  wltb  tbe  hope  tbat  If 
tbey  are  ineorporated,  tbe  other  prpTlsioos  o( 
tbe  bUl  remain  Intact. 

The  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  llUnols  [Mr.  Kux- 
czTHSKi]  meets  the  request  of  the  restau- 
rant industry.  We  recognize  one  thing. 
Certainly  a  glri  earns  Ups.  But  a  Un« 
must  be  drawn  at  some  P^nt  as  to  where 
the  tips  are  actqal  earnings  and  ^ers 
tbey  are  gratuities  for  extra^ood  aervloa 
To  acoepi  the  original  amendment  wooM 
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OMn  that  we  should  extern   this  prln 
etple  to  all  the  service  Indui  i  ries,  and  If 
toy  worker  gets  a  tip,  he  shoi  i|d  have  that 
tip  deducted  from  his  salary , 

I  submit  that  the  subati  ite  amend- 
fltent  offered  by  the  genii  man  from 
Chicago  would  perfect  this  bUl.  It  would 
eertslnly  become  a  working  Provision  to 
bring  the  restaurant  tndustiaf  under  this 
oorerage  without  hurting  tne  industry. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
tbe  House  the  fact  that  this  I  III  win  cover 
ODly  approximately  4  percec  ^  of  the  res- 
taurants in  America.  Keep  m  mind  that 
before  the  machinery  of 
into  play,  a  restaursmt.  imi 
HU,  must  do  a  hsilf  million 
annually.  In  1968.  vrtien  wi 
8  quarter  of  a  million  dollari 
affect  only  6  percent  of  the 
Aoierica.  Therefore.  I  ho] 
amendment  of  the  genUenu^  from  ml 
Dois  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  {^ut  the  last 
wvd.     

The    CHAIRMAN.    The 
tram   California    is 
nlnutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  do  not 
think  a  great  deal  of  eitq^r  of  these 
amendments.  I  Intend  to '  support,  as 
the  lesser  of  two  evils,  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  llrom  Illinois 

Mr.KtUCZYHSKl].  I 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  House  that 
tbe  restaurant  Industry  apparently  wants 
to  have  It  both  ways.  They  fnmt  to  have 
Upe  considered  as  wages  when  thdr  obU- 
gition  to  meet  the  minimnmi  wage  law  Is 
being  considered.  But  they  do  not  want 
tips  to  be  considered  wagesj  iwhen  their 
obligation  as  employers  to 
carity  tax  is  involved. 

Last  year  they  convinced 
thst  tips  were  not  wages 
be  treated  as  such.    So 
had  no  obligation  to  pay 
tu  on  tips,  as  Is  required 
tbe  Social  Security  Act. 
sre  beck  and  telling  us  that 
be  considered  as  wages  for 
the  minimum  wage.    I  fi_ 
view  either  of  these  amen( 
Ttty  much  favor,  but  on 

that  the  suggestion  of 

from  Illinois  is  preferable  as 
to  the  proposal  of  the 
HewYoik. 

Mr.  Dton*.    Mr. 
*«cussed  this  very  the™. 
have  told  the  Members  of  . 

PWirte  throughout  the  counti^ . 

most  vexing  problems  was  irliere  to  set 
»«  tip  aUowance  for  such ,  employees 
wveredlnabUl. 

In  considering  the  dlicussJ  wis  and  in- 
wwt  of  the  Members  <rf  this  $ouse,  I  am 
J«eptlng  cm  behalf  of  the  ^embers  of 
toe  committee  this  substitiil 
■ent. 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN.    Tlie  qw 
we  substitute  amendment  of 

gentleman  from  nunolg 

W  J  to  the  amendment  'off( 
gwwaan     from     New 

QOODULL]. 

The  question  was  taken;  a^  on  •  dl- 
JJkn(demwde4J)yMr,a«o[iiL>  thm 
•«»-»ye8  88,noea2e. 
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So  the  substitute  amendment  ina 
agreed  to. 

Tba  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  mt  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  OoodxixI. 

The  ataiendment  was  agreed  to. 


ST  KS.  4inWMOW  ow 
IXXOfOXB 

Mr.    ANDERSON    of    nUnols.      Mr. 

Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  ICr.  AmiBaoK  of 
minoU:  On  page  SI.  after  llxie  17.  insert  tbe 
following  new  section: 

"(  )  Section  S(o)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  tbe 
end  thereof:  There  shall  be  excluded  any 
time  of  any  employee  of  a  rertaurant,  hotel, 
or  motel,  spent  In  changing  clothea  or  wash- 
ing at  tbe  beginning  or  and  of  each  worksblft 
and  any  time  spent  eating  meals  on  tbe 
premises  of  tbe  employer.' " 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  Is  not  designed  in  any 
way  to  be  a  crippling  amendment  to  the 
blU,  I  can  assure  the  gentlonan  on  the 
majority  side  of  the  aisle,  but  rather  to 
clarify  the  present  language  of  section 
S(m). 

Simply  stated.  It  would  make  certain 
that  restaurant  and  hotel  employers  are 
not  required  to  pay  employees  for  uni- 
form changing  time  and  for  washup 
time,  and  meals. 

I  subanit  this  amendment  because  I  do 
not  beUeve  the  language  of  the  present 
bin  under  consideration  does  give  suffi- 
cient recognition  to  the  unique  problems 
that  the  hotel  and  motel  and  restaurant 
Industries  would  otherwise  face  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter,  if  this  language  ia 
not  added  to  the  bin. 

Section  3(0)  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law  does  exclude  from  hours  worked  any 
time  that  is  spent  by  an  employee  In 
changing  clothes  or  washing  at  the  be- 
ginning or  the  end  of  each  work  day,  if 
such  time  Is  excluded  by  Industry  custom 
or  union  contract.  That  is  the  situation 
that  now  obtains  with  nspect  to  IndusUy 
generally. 

AU  we  are  asking  Is  that  in  vedfic 
language  we  grant  this  same  exemption 
to  employers  in  the  hotel,  motel  smd 
restaursmt  industries. 

Someone  may  ask,  "Why  is  this  neces- 
sary?  Would  this  not  be  done  anyway?" 

I  raised  this  matter  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  was  before  tbe 
Rules  Committee,  as  shown  on  page  90, 
aectioD.  4  of  the  hearings  we  held.  I 
asked  Mr.  Maktin,  who  I  believe  was  tes- 
tifying at  that  time,  about  this  matter, 
and  he  said,  "WeU,  it  would  be  up  to  the 
admlnlstoator.  The  administrator  could 
issue  regulations  on  this  matter." 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  inflnltely 
preferable,  hi  this  situation  when  we  are 
bringing  a  brandnew  iZKhutiy— namdy. 
the  restaurant  Industry— Hunder  the  cov- 
erage and  the  wpUcation  of  Hils  law  for 
the  first  time,  to  spell  this  out  clearly  in 
the  language  of  the  statute,  rather  than 
to  leave  U  up  to  the  administrator,  which 
could  possibly  result  in  some  misintopro- 
tatkm  of  what  I  believe  basicaUy  proba- 
bly is  the  hitention  of  tbe  ooouiittoe  in 
bringing  this  UU  before  us  today. 

I  aay  this  in  ylew  of  the  fact  there  l)«y« 
been  some  Interpretations  in  times  past 


by  tho  Labor  Department  requiring  fC 
payment  for  uniform  «^hAnyii'^y  ^me  jn 
severil  cases  when  employers  do  requtre 
onployees  to  wear  uniforms  or  vrtien  the 
nature  of  the  work  requires  a  certain  kind 
of  uniform.  This  Is  obviously  true  In  re- 
spect to  the  restaurant  industry. 

With  respect  to  wash-up  Ume.  they  are 
bound  by  health  codes.  State  laws,  and 
municipal  ordinances  to  make  certain 
that  restaurant  personnel  take  care  of 
matters  of  personal  cleanliness. 

So  let  us  speU  it  out.  in  deference  to 
the  industry  which  is  being  bzx>ught  un- 
der coverage  for  ttie  first  time. 

It  does  not  take  any  great  matlianuitl- 
cal  exposition  to  point  out  that  if  the 
restaurant  Industry  is  going  to  be  obliged 
to  pay  for  uniform  changing  ttme,  meal 
I>eriods.  and  wash-up  time,  aU  of  which 
could  easily  amount  to  nmre  than  a  half 
hour  each  day.  then  this  win  force  up 
the  labor  costs  far  more  than  the  12  per- 
cent it  has  been  said  this  biU  would  result 
in  for  the  first  year. 

I  believe  in  fairness  and  simple  equity 
we  should  make  the  law  specific  and  clear 
on  this  point 

Again.  I  hope  the  committee  win  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendmait. 

It  was  a  rather  long  amendment,  but 
if  I  understood  it  as  it  was  read  and  ex- 
plained, this  amendment  would  give  due 
credit  in  time  to  the  employer  against 
the  number  of  hours  worlud,  for  wash- 
up  time  or  bathroom  time  or  restroom 
thne.  It  would  give  credit  to  the  em- 
ployer for  this  time  consumed  or  used 
by  the  employee. 

Most  of  the  time  when  the  employees 
go  to  the  washrooms  it  is  not  because 
they  have  any  choice  in  the  matter.  I 
do  not  beUeve  we  ought  to  start  saylnff 
to  our  onployees  around  the  restaurant, 
"You  must  go  home  or  wait  until  after 
hours." 

I  do  not  believe  anybody  seriously  con- 
siders this  to  be  a  problem  in  a  restau- 
rant There  are  many  idle  hours  In 
restaurant  work.  The  time  is  often 
broken  down  into  two  or  three  mlit 
shifts,  for  going  to  work.  The  employ- 
ees never  eat  during  the  noon  hour. 
They  eat  after  hours,  or  before  the  reg- 
ular meal  times. 

I  do  not  believe  any  employer  reaUy 
seriously  has  requested  this.  At  least 
the  committee  In  aU  its  deUberaUons  has 
not  heard  of  a  single  request  fol*  this  type 

of  an  allowance  on  the  tnlntmnm  mmg» 

I  do  not  feel  we  should  have  a  aetvp 
where  a  "snooper,"  as  it  were— as  they 
are  called  by  some — ^would  have  to  go  to 
every  restaurant  to  find  out  whether  • 
telp  to  the  bathroom  was  legitimate  or 
Just  one  to  waste  time. 

I  do  not  understand  why  this  would 
be  necessary. 

Mr.  AmmBBON  of  SUnols.  Ux, 
ChalnttM,  win  the  genttanan  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  jUid  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  imnoig.  FTankly. 
Z  do  no$  beUeve  we  are  so  worried  about 
that  matter  which  the  gentkinan  nov 
describes  as  we  are  abotit  things  suob 
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M  chMHtng  uodf otini.  mXbag  maali  on 
Okb  jfrvMtn.  And  lo  on. 

If ,  u  the  genUenum  uj*.  tban  tliingB 
occur  dmlng  tbe  nozmal  wocfctng  t-bour 
day.  tliere  would  not  be  uxf  problon. 

Wby  sboukl  tbe  gentleman  oppoee  lan- 
guage wblcb  I  bdleve  would  merelj 
aerre  to  elarUy  the  rvr  point  being 
made? 

under  section  30  of  tbe  present  wage 
and  hour  MS.  as  I  pointed  out,  Industry 
now  does  not  bare  to  pay  for  that  kind 
of  time,  If  it  Is  not  pakt  for  according 
to  tbe  custom  of  tbe  Industry.  It  Is  not 
at  present  tbe  custom  of  tbe  restaura^tt 
Industry  to  pay  employees  for  time  eon- 
sumed  In  tbe  types  of  actlTlUes  I  have 
described. 

80  we  are  merdy  clearing  up  some  pos- 
sible confusion  and  we  are  doing  our 
best  as  tbe  legislatlTe  branch  Instead  of 
leaylng  It  up  to  tbe  administrative. 

ItT.  DENT.  I  am  glad  you  took  most 
of  my  5  minutes  to  explain  It.  because 
very  frankly  you  have  done  a  better  Job 
than  Z  could  have  done  In  explaining 
to  the  House  why  this  amendment  should 
not  be  accepted. 

Mr.  PUCIM8KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

If  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment  correctly,  this  will  probably 
be  the  first  time  that  I  know  of  that  we 
win  start  keeping  a  time  record  of  the 
ntunber  of  times  somebody  went  to  the 
washrocnn  and  how  long  he  spent  there. 
This  could  prove  to  be  downright  em- 
barrassing, and  I  do  not  think  you  want 
Chislnabill. 

Mi.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  tbe 
gentleman  will  yield,  there  has  not  been 
any  problem  of  that  kind  created  under 
the  present  section  of  the  bill,  which  ex- 
tends the  same  privilege  to  Indiistry, 
wblcb  says  time  like  this  shall  not  be 
counted.  Industry  does  not  have  any 
qples  or  snoops  that  I  know  of  that  go 
around  snooping  In  dealing  with  this. 
Why  would  the  restaurant  industry  be 
guilty  of  that  practice?  I  am  trying  to 
Clarify  something  already  tax  tbe  law  with 
respect  to  Industry  generally. 

Mr.  WHITENEU.  ISr.  Chairman.  I 
more  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
Of  words. 

I  have  asked  for  this  time  in  order  to 
ask  a  question  ot  tbe  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dsm] 
with  reference  to  the  language  on  page 
SI,  lines  15  through  17.  where  It  reads 
as  fcdlows: 

ncippwl  wnployM''  maaos  any  tfmplojM 
aacM*<i  in  an  oooupatlon  in  -Whlth  h»  eua- 
tomarUy  and  ragularly  raoalvw  man  than 
«W  a  OMntb  m  ttpa. 

M^  question  Is.  Does  this  apply  to  tbe 
partiflular  employee  or  does  It  apply  to  a 
dass  of  employees  within  a  service 
operation? 

Mr.  DBNT.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  WHITEMXR.    I  jkiA  to  tbe  gin- 


Mr.  mrr.  it  tmtlea  to  tb*  partloa- 
kr  employee  and  is  the  same  basis  as  Is 
usad  now  by  the  Xntemal  Revezme  8«nr- 
Ibe  In  oonslderatioo  as  to  the  deeorlpthm 
«r  the  <lnfliiniflfn  of  a  tipped  emplogree. 
~    itiwfe^llklBtlMra^ 


Mr.  WHTTENER.  May  I  ask  you  this 
question:  If  a  new  restaurant  is  opened 
or  a  new  business  in  which  employees 
are  customarily  tliq^ed  but  the  firm  has 
no  history,  nor  does  tbe  emidoyee  have 
any  history,  ta  more  tlum  $20  a  month 
in  tips  at  that  particular  emptoyment, 
then  what  rule  will  be  applied? 

Mr.  DENT.  You  will  find  if  you  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Servloe  and  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, the  word  used  here  "cus- 
tomarily" is  used  In  order  that  an  occa- 
sional tipped  person  who  may  have  a 
one-stiot  tip  and  the  employer  knows 
about  it  win  not  be  put  in  this  position, 
because  the  employer  should  not  try  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  this  em- 
ployee on  a  certain  occasion  receives  an 
oocasional  tip.  However,  if  the  tips 
amount  to  $20  a  month  regular^,  then 
they  are  ocMisldered  to  be  customarily 
and  regularly.  If  it  happens  1  month 
out  of  4  or  5,  he  would  not  be  considered 
to  be  a  ti^edonployee. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  May  I  ask  this 
question  based  upon  a  hypothetical  state 
of  facts:  Suppose  in  a  restaurant  where 
there  are  10  waiters  who  have  over  a 
period  of  years  realized  more  than  $20 
a  month  in  tips  a  new  waiter  is  employed 
who  has  no  previous  experience  in  this 
line  of  work.  Would  the  record  or  the 
history  of  more  than  $20  In  tips  a  month 
received  by  tbe  old  employees  in  this  es- 
tablishment have  any  bearing  on  a  de- 
termination as  to  the  individual's  wages; 
that  Is.  the  individual  who  is  the  new 
employee? 

Mr.  DENT.  No:  because  it  is  based 
upon  the  individual's  receipt  of  tips, 
lliat  Is  the  entire  purpose  of  this  partic- 
ular legl^att^  today. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  So,  for  the  first 
month,  then.  I  take  It.  the  tips  could 
not  be  Included  In  a  new  employee's 
computation  of  wages? 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  may  I  elaborate  upon  that? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.    Yes. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  discussed  this  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  industry  repre- 
sientattves  and  they  said  to  me  that  not 
aD  new  employees  do  they  pay  them  a 
higher  wage  during  the  4-  to  6-week 
period  because  of  their  newness  to  the 
Job  and  newness  to  the  customer  and 
their  patrons  and  their  tips  are  very 
small,  if  any.  But  after  that  and  after 
they  get  onto  tbe  Job  and  are  put  on 
regiilarly,  then  their  tips  normally 
amount  to  enough  to  make  up  for  tbe  cut 
ttiey  reeeive  in  wages. 

A  apedfle  example  Is  that  one  restau- 
rant about  wbloh  I  know  pays  $1.7$  an 
hour  for  6  weds  to  its  new  help  coming 
in.  After  6  weeks  that  employee  receives 
65  cents  an  hour. 

I  believe  that  ought  to  answer  the 
gentleman's  ^uestloa  and  tbe  deflnlti(m 
for  wfaleb  tl»  gentleman  Is  asking. 

Mr.  WUi'lSMEK.  And,  so,  the  net  re- 
sult la  that  It  k  the  history  of  tbe  Indl- 
tUtaal  employee  that  is  oonsMeved  and 
not  MM  group  of  employees  of  mhUb  be 
isapart? 

Vr.  DBNT.  If  the  gentleman  wUI 
yield  farther:  that  b  right. 

Mr.  WHflMlER.  Mr.  ChaiznMm.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from : 
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Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield  back  the  bala^ 
ofmyttane.  "' 

Mr.UDAUk  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  attcn> 
tlon  of  the  author  and  floor  manager  of 
tbe  bill  in  order  to  clarify  one  providoiL 

Section  305  of  the  bill  provides  that  soy 
employer  performing  a  contract  sernn 
for  the  United  States  shall  pay  his  em- 
ployees the  Tntntmnni  wage. 

I  am  Interested  in  the  concessionaiits 
who  iterate  restaitfants,  hotels,  aod 
similar  businesses  within  oiur  national 
parks. 

I  woxild  like  to  know  whether  it  is  tbe 
Intent  of  this  provision  that  conces- 
sionaires In  the  national  parks  who,  of 
course,  operate  under  a  contractual  ar- 
rangement, that  Is  a  concession  or 
franchise  with  the  United  States,  should 
be  required  to  pay  the  minimum  wage, 
or  is  the  provision  intended  to  apply  only 
to  those  contracts  that  are  primarily 
benefiting  the  Qovemment  and  not  the 
public,  such  as  contracts  for  constrac- 
tion  of  Government  buildings  and  roads? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Cbatr- 
num.  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  to 
me 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  cover- 
age of  section  305  is  based  upon  the 
coverage  of  the  Service  Contract  Act  of 
1065.  It  applies  to  employees  of  an  em- 
ployer who  has  c(Hitracts  subject  to  that 
act.  Therefore,  the  question  is  whether 
or  not  a  particular  employer  is  subject 
to  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965. 

At  that  point,  the  question  is  whether 
the  particular  contract  is  a  service  eon- 
tract  with  the  Oovemment  or  a  conces- 
sion contract  in  which  the  service  is  not 
performed  primarily  on  behalf  of  tbe 
Government  or  its  employees? 

I  would  simply  have  to  say  to  the  gen* 
tleman  that  if  the  contract  is  a  true  con* 
cession  and  the  service  is  provided  to 
Government  employees  and  others,  tmt 
the  service  to  Government  employees  is 
only  inddoital  to  the  major  purpose  of 
the  concession,  certainly  it  would  not  be 
covered  under  the  Service  Contract  Ad 
or  by  section  305  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  explanation,  and  I  would  like  to 
pose  a  second  question: 

I  understand  that  sectlcHi  201  of  tbe 
bill  exempts  any  employee  of  an  eatsb- 
llshment  which  is  a  hotel,  motel,  or  res* 
taurant  fnan  the  overtime  provisions  of 
the  bin.  It  also  provides  an  exanpttoo 
from  both  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
provisicms  for  recreational  establldi- 
ments  which  either  operate  for  no  more 
than  7  months  in  the  calendar  year  or 
have  ava«ge  receipts  dtutag  6  mootbi 
of  the  preceding  year  not  exceeding  one* 
third  of  their  receipts  during  the  other 
6  months. 

Am  I  c(HTect  in  assuming  that  a  botd 
such  as  a  resort  hotel  operated  by  a  eoo- 
ceasionaire  in  a  national  parte  for  bm 
more  than  7  months  of  the  year  wowd 
qualify  for  exemption  from  both  «» 
ndwimtmt  wage  and  overtime  provWow 
oftblsbili? 

Mr.  DBNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  thegn- 
tleiBan  wffl  yldd.  the  tesoct  hotels  snii 
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a  category  of  th^  own.  aUd  the  ques 
tlon  as  to  whether  or  not  4  resort  hotel 
Is  one  that  has  to  be  detetWned  based 
opon  what  is  the  principal  activity 
vithln  that  area:  whether  I  it  Is  recrea- 
tional, including  the  hotel  a$  a  side  inter- 
est, or  whether  the  hotel  w(  ie  not  a  part 
ef  the  recreational  activlts  at  the  pcur- 
tleularsite. 

Might  I  answer  your  first  question 
with  reference  to  section  !305  and  the 
cyHara  contract  bill.  We  have  an 
•m«idnient  when  we  get  to  that  section 
that  win  clarify  the  thing.  |$o  I  am  sure 
you  will  get  a  satisfactory  answer.  How- 
erer.  In  going  into  section!  $05  and  the 
^eets  of  this  bill,  we  ran  up  against  the 
situation  that  might  obtain  when  medi- 
care comes  into  effect.  So  wi  have  a  rul- 
ing which  in  essence  says  that  where 
there  is  a  benefit  that  go^s  to  a  third 
party,  then  it  is  not  considered  a  caa- 
tract  under  the  provisions  otf  section  305. 

Mr.  UDAUi.  I  appreciate  the  clari- 
fication. I  would  raise  one  final  point 
relating  to  the  matters  that  I  have 
n^sed  here.  Would  this  (iyertime  and 
wage  exemption  apidy  to  a  ittticmal  park 
eoDcessionaire  which  quallflss  under  the 
criteria  you  have  given?  If  U  does,  would 
this  also  apply  where  you  helve  aac  resort 
management  nmnlng  a  souvenir  and 
gift  shop  or  general  supply!  azul  grocery 
store,  service  station  and  g^^rsgc  and  so 
forth,  along  with  the  hot^l  or  restau- 
rant—that is,  all  these  all)^  actlvitiee 
under  the  one  management]  If  all  these 
activities  are  ancillary  to  la  recreittion 
activity  which  does  meet  tUq  seasonality 
or  average  6-month  recelpn  criteria— if 
this  is  substantially  all  unMr  one  man- 
agement and  meets  these  criteria,  would 
all  of  these  activities  be  ekjempt  under 
tbe  principle  that  the  gentlman  has  set 

forth?  n 

Mr.  DENT.  In  my  opin^^n,  it  would 
be— going  back  to  the  original  answer,  it 
would  depend  on  what  Is  ||he  primary 
activity. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentlemen 
from  Michigan  and  Pennswlvanla  for 
these  darlflcatlans.  T 

The  CHAIRliCAN.  "The  ttme  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  han  expired. 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  Calif  orniaJ  1  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Ur.  Chairman,  I  would  Iftte  to  ask  the 
hcmorable  gentlonan  from^imsylvanta 
wne  questions.  As  I  imdehitand  it,  at 
•one  later  point  in  the  pnx^i^edlngs,  you 
y*  going  to  eliminate  the  wferd  "higWy" 
mm  this  phrase  "highly  i^rishable"? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
lentleman  that  he  wait  un  41  we  get  to 
ttst  particular  point  ta  th  >|  bUl.  That 
■  why  earlier  I  asked  unanii  tious  consent 
to  have  the  biU  considered  is  read  and 
se  epen  to  amendment.  I  <Ud  not  do  so 
tocot  off  debate.  This  kiI^  of  legisla- 
wa  in  many  Instances  crosses  ovw  so 
ftr  as  the  effects  of  its  provisions  are 
Mooemed  from  title  to  Utleland  U  would 
M  easier  for  the  Membov  M  the  House 
to  understand  what  we  ariq  doing.  It 
Jould  make  it  easier  in  o«r  consldera- 
Bon  of  the  bill  if  it  were  cnosidered  as 
gad  and  then  we  could  iibove  about 
£»j™n  the  conftaes  of  any  Ititle  ta  the 
to  on  tbe  different  subjert  letters  that 
"•related.  The petat ralHoby our ooI> 
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league,  the  gaitlenum  from  California  Is 
a  related  subject  that  c(xnes  under  an- 
other section  of  the  bin.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  keep  our  thoughts  ta  Itae 
ta  discussing  the  various  parts  of  the  bUl. 

Therefore,  if  the  gentleman  from  V\x- 
glnla  [Mr.  SicrrH]  is  present.  I  would 
renew  my  request  to  consider  the  bill  as 
having  been  read  and  open  for  amend- 
ment at  any  potat,  but  stace  I  do  not 
see  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  present 
on  the  floor,  I  vrill  not  make  that  request 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  have  one 
other  question.  Agata  it  relates  to  the 
subject  of  farm  labor. 

As  I  understand  in  calculating  the  500- 
man-day  qualification  of  an  employer, 
you  exclude  certata  types  of  employees. 
However,  it  Is  my  imderstanding  that  If 
the  employer  meets  this  500-man-day 
criteria,  then  all  his  employees  are  cov- 
ered, is  that  correct.  Can  any  mem- 
ber of  the  conunittee  answer  my  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  CaUfomla.  So  once 
the  employer  meets  the  500-man-day 
criteria,  even  these  employees  who  are 
excluded  from  the  calculation  of  the  500- 
man-day  criteria  are  then  tacluded  im- 
der  the  minimum  wage  provisions? 

Mr.  BXmTON  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RKTJi.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BELIi.  Relative  to  the  gentleman's 
question  a  few  moments  ago  with  ref- 
erence to  the  phrase  "highly  perishable," 
I  am  going  to  tatrodtice  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  the  word  "highly." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  olTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ansxbson]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

"The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Cl^k  read  as  follows: 

uarmxTiOH  or  xhtebpubb 

Sbc.  109.  (a)  Sectton  3(r)  of  sucb  Act  U 
.amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUoving:  "Vor  puxpoaaa  oif  this  subeectton, 
the  aoUvltles  performed  by  any  person  or 
persona — 

"(1)  In  oonnectlon  with  the  operation  of  a 
hospital,  an  institution  primarily  engaged  In 
the  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  mentaUy 
lU  or  defective  who  redde  on  the  premises  ot 
such  Institution,  a  school  for  mentally  handi- 
capped or  gifted  ohlldren.  or  an  institution 
of  higher  education  (regardless  ot  whether 
or  not  such  hospital.  Institution,  or  school 
Is  pubUc  or  private  or  (q>erated  for  profit  or 
not  for  profit) .  or 

"(3)  In  conneotlon  with  the  (^>eratlon  of  a 
street,  suburban  or  interurban  electric  rail- 
way, or  local  troUey  or  motorbus  carrier,  if 
the  rates  and  servloes  at  such  railway  or  car- 
rier are  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State  or 
local  agency  (ragacdleas  c(  whether  or  not 
such  railway  or  oanler  Is  public  or  private  or 
operated  for  profit  or  not  for  profit) , 

shall  be  deemed  to  be  activities  perfomud 
for  a  business  piirpoee." 

(b)  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inawting  after  "of  a  State"  the  f<dlowlng: 
"  (except  with  respect  to  employsss  of  a  State, 
or  a  pi^tleal  subdlvlBlon  thereof,  employed 
(1)  In  a  hoqiltal.  Instltatlaci,  or  sdMOi  re- 
ferred to  In  the  last  ssntence  of  s\ri)seotlon 
(r)  of  this  section,  or  (2)  in  the  operation  of 
a  railway  or  eartlar  retcmd  to  in  such  sen- 
tence)-. -^J   :,..:■-'  lu.u 


(c)  8eetl(m8(s)  of  such  Aettsamended  to 
readasfoUows: 

"(s)  "Xntarprlse  engaged  m  oommeroe  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  oommerce* 
means  an  entbrprlse  v^ileh  has  em^yaes  en- 
gaged In  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce.  Including  employees 
handling,  selling,  or  otherwise  worUng  on 
goods  that  have  been  moved  In  or  produced 
for  commerce  by  any  person,  and  whldt — 

"(1)  during  the  period  Vebniary  1,  1967, 
through  January  31,  isso,  is  an  enterprise 
whose  annual  groas  voliune  of  sales  made  or 
business  done  Is  not  less  than  $600,000  (ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retaU  level 
which  are  separately  stated)  or  Is  a  gM^Viie 
service  eetabllslmient  whose  ^nn^iii  groM 
volume  of  sales  Is  not  less  th&n  $250,000  (ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  separately  stated),  and  beginning 
February  1.  UM9.  is  an  entatpria*  whose  an- 
nual gross  volume  of  sales  made  or  builnwa 
done  is  not  lees  than  aaso.OOO  (exclusive  of 
excise  taxes  at  the  retaU  level  which  are 
separately  stated) ; 

"(%)  is  engaged  In  laundering,  cleaning,  or 
repairing  clothing  or  fabrics; 

"(9)  is  engaged  In  tbe  buslnees  of  ooa> 
stmetioQ  or  reconstruction,  or  both;  or 

"(4)  Is  sngaged  In  tbe  operation  of  a  hos- 
pital, an  instltuUon  prtmarUy  engaged  In  the 
care  of  the  sick,  XiM  aged,  the  mentally  iU  or 
defective  who  reside  on  the  premises  of  aaoh 
Institution,  a  school  for  mentaUy  handl- 
cajvped  or  gifted  ehUdren.  or  an  Institution 
of  higher  education  (regartUess  of  whether  or 
not  such  hospital.  InatltatUHi.  or  wmlbool  la 
pubUo  or  private  or  operated  for  profit  or  not 
for  profit) . 

Any  establishment  which  has  as  its  only  n^ 
ular  employees  the  owner  thereof  or  the  par. 
ent.  90use,  ehUd,  or  other  member  of  tba 
Immediate  famUy  of  such  owner  shaU  not  be 
consldersd  to  be  an  enterprise  engaged  ta 
omnmerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  or  a  part  of  such  an  enterprlae. 
and  tlie  sales  of  such  establishment  tiuOl  not 
be  Included  for  the  purpoee  of  determlnlag 
tlM  aimual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  any  «i- 
terprlse  for  tlie  purpoee  of  this  subsection." 

AMKirDlCKMT  OITBBD  BT  KS.  BED  OV  MKW  TOKK 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  tbe  amendment.  •• 
follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bed  of  New 

Totrk:  Section  loa(c)  of  HJl.  13713  (amend- 
ing section  8(s)(l)  of  the  law)  Is  amended 
as  f oUowf: 

On  page  33,  line  7,  strike  out  "IftflS"  and 
Insert  "1070"  Ui  Ueu  thereof. 

On  page  S3,  Une  14.  strike  out  "1M8"  and 
Insert  "1970"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

On  page  33,  Une  17,  add  the  f(dlowlng  new 
language  after  the  semloolon: 

"Provided,  however.  That  an  establishment 
shaU  not  be  considered  to  be  an  enterprise 
engaged  In  commerce  at  in  the  produotlon  of 
goods  for  commerce  by  reason  of  an  annual 
gross  volume  of  sales  mad*  or  business  dona 
in  excess  of  $380,000  but  not  greater  than 
$500,000  (exclusive  of  excise  taxes  at  the 
retaU  level  which  are  separately  stated)  tm- 
lees  the  Secretary  shaU,  on  or  before  July  1, 
1968,  after  f uU  and  oomprehensivs  study  of 
the  national  experlenoe  under  tktla  ACt  atnoe 
February  1,  1997,  find  that  inclusion  of  suoh 
sstabllshments  in  this  deflnltton  Is  not  Ukaty 
to  result  In  substantlaUy  Increased  unem- 
ployment of  part-  or  full-time  employees  of 
retaU  or  servloe  estabUafaments.  If  h»  de- 
termines su(di  increased  tmoi^loymMit  la 
not  likely  to  result,  the  Saeretaiy  shall  make 
a  fiUI  and  comprehensive  report  of  his  find- 
ings and  determinations  to  tbePrasMeatanl 
to  the  Oongress."  f_ 


The  C^LAIRMAK.  The  gentlflttfeii 
from  Kew  T<Mit  is  j»oognlzed  tve  5  mta- 
utes  ta  support  of  his  amendment.   -' ■ 


f^^ 
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Mr.  BUD  ol  New  York.  Mr.  Cludr- 
man  and  Memben,  I  am  offering  aa 
afiMmtmwrit.  to  HA.  13713  wbkib  would 
teoipar  the  Impact  at  this  ladalatlaD  on 
relattrelr  man  rstaU  and  aennee  eatab- 
liihmenta  and  would  provide  aome  meas- 
ure of  protection  agalnat  potential  tm- 
emplosrment  a»  tbe  reault  of  the  extended 
oorerage  of  tbe  Fair  Labor  Standard*  Act 
ooBtemplated  bgr  thle  bill. 

Hm  bill,  aa  brought  to  the  Hoar,  would 
•aartend  ooverage  of  the  act  In  two  atepe  to 
esiterprlses  whose  annual  gross  Tolume 
of  sales  made  or  business  done,  during 
the  period  February  1.  1M7  through 
January  SI,  19«9.  Is  not  less  than  $500,- 
000.  and,  beginning  February  1.  lOM.  Is 
Jiot  less  than  SSSO.OOO. 

The  amendment  would  delay  the  effec- 
tt?»  date  of  the  seoood  st^  to  Febniary 
1. 1970  and  would  condition  Its  effecttre- 
ness  upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  of 
lAbor.  after  comprihimslve  study  of  the 
national  experience  during  the  first  peri- 
od, that  Inoluskm  of  the  smaller  enter- 
prises would  not  be  likely  to  result  In  In- 
creased unemployment  of  part-  and  full- 
time  employees  of  retail  and  service 
estabUshoents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  sound.  They  reqwnd  to  the 
needs  of  our  economy  and  of  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  who  make  It  viable. 

However,  tneluslon  under  the  act  of 
establishments  whose  annual  dollar  ttA- 
nme  Is  as  low  as  $260,000  carries  with  It 
ttM  potential  danger  jf  forcing  out  of  the 
economic  pipeline  many  Americans 
whose  employment  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  the  retail  or  service  enterprise 
to  maintain  a  year-round  work  force. 

Partkmlariy  In  the  retail  trade,  many 
Americans  are  able  to  supplement  other 
income  of  the  family  unit  by  part-  or  f ull- 
.  time  work  under  wage  or  hour  condltlona 
Bot  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Often 
this  additional  income  means  that  the 
family  can  afford  to  send  to  college  a 
son  or  daughter  who  otherwise  might  not 
have  the  benefit  of  a  higher  education. 
Jf  retail  and  service  establishments  are 
reqtilred  to  Impose  stringent  operational 
economies,  many  of  these  worko-s  may 
bediq^daced. 

Tbe  point  is  that  we  must  beware  lest 
the  virtues  of  extended  coverage  be  out- 
weighed by  the  danger  of  Increased  im- 
employment  in  this  vital  sector  of  our 
eoonomy.  I  do  not  propose  that  we 
abandon  today  the  second  step  of  ex- 
tended ooverage.  I  do  propose  that  we 
Insure  adequate  time  for  fuU  and  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  Impact  on  our 
eoonomy  of  the  Initial  extension  of 
jooverage. 

If.  after  such  study,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  finds  that  Increased  unemploy- 
mmt  is  not  Ukely  to  result  from  further 
yfwage.  no  additional  legislation  will  be 
needed  to  Implement  the  second  step. 
We  win  have  made  certain,  however,  that 
.our  legislative  Intent  in  broadening  the 
eowrage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standanls 
Act  Is  eanted  out 

Mr.  QUIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
■■miwiati  yieid? 

Mf .  RSZD  of  New  York.  lyleMtothe 
<dlatiBg«l^ed  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Ig^OTl.    I  thank  the  gentleman  for 


I.bdle««  this  Is  a  good  amendment.  If 
w#  «dd  gfioiher  year  before  the  $250,000 
goes  Into  effect  and  requhe  the  finding 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  we  will  have 
more  confidence  that  harm  win  not  be 
brought  to  smaO  businesses.  There  is 
such  a  danger  now. 

Mr.  MOD  of  New  Ytwk.  That  is  cor- 
rect.   I  thw^  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
(H>poee  the  amitndmwnt.  I  do  so  because 
I  bdleve  there  might  be  a  Uttle  confusion 
In  the  minds  of  the  Members. 

Tbia  amendment  might  have  be«i  of. 
fered  to  the  original  Roosevelt  biU,  H  Jl. 
10618,  because  that  went  down  to  $150.- 
000.  But,  as  It  Is  now  In  the  act  In  exist- 
ence since  IMl.  this  Is  already  in  it.  and 
we  have  been  operating  under  that  act 
slnoe  190L  The  $250,000  eetabUshmoit 
test  is  now  In  the  act  It  has  been  <«)erat- 
Ing  In  the  act.  I  cannot  see  how  this 
House  can  accept  the  reeponslblUty  for 
taking  it  out  of  the  act  by  advancing  the 
effective  date.  That  has  ah-eady  been  in 
effect  since  1961. 

I  appreciate  the  concern  of  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  say  to  him  that  under  some 
other  drcimistances  or  on  acauk  f>th^  ^^y 

In  the  far-distant  future  I  might  support 
him. 

SUMlllUTB      SMBfBlfXIfT      OWSEID      BT      MB. 
OTTINOn 

Mr.  OmNQER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
outer  a  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rsml. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Substitute  aiaendment  offend  »>y  Mr.  Or- 
mtan,  of  New  York,  for  the  AmendmeBt 
offfcred  by  Mr.  Rem  of  New  York:  On  psge  S8 
strike  Une  6  aod  line  7  through  "Janusry 
81. 1»«»".  and  snbstltnte  theivfor  the  follow- 
ing: "(1)  conunsnelng  Pebnutry  1.  1M7." 

And  on  ptLgo  33,  strike  out  the  words  "imd 
beglnmng"  in  line  13.  and  strike  out  lines 
14  through  17,  Inclusive. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  perliamentary  inquiry 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  wlU 
state  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinols.  I  did  not 
hear  the  Clerk  begin  to  read  anything  in 
section  102.  How  did  we  get  to  page  33 
of  the  bill?  I  thought  we  were  stiU  con- 
sidering amendments  to  section  101 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  has  al- 
ready read  through  section  102. 

Mr.OTTINQER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  bill,  HM 
13712.  and  I  believe  it  is  well  timed  for 
us  to  bring  the  minimum  wage  standards 
up  to  the  realistic  costs  of  living  of 
today. 

There  are  two  areas  of  concern  I  have 
as  to  the  (deration  of  the  bilL  One  I 
share  with  my  colleague  from  West- 
chester, a  concern  about  its  operation 
and  effect  on  smaU  business.  A  second 
amendment  I  wiU  offer  later  Is  with  re- 
spect to  the  hiring  ,of  students  for  the 
summer.  ,;  • 

My  amendment  woiild  merely  elim- 
inate the  second  step,  which  would  In- 
clude under  minimum  wage  coverage 
the  smaU  businesses  grossing  between 
$500  000  and  $300.000>     < '  "■ 

According  to  the  (p^wus  Bureau's 
1963  census,  Which  only  hgs  statistics 
with  respect  to  firms  grossing  between 
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$300,000  and  $500.000— cather  than  th. 
$250,000  provided  in  this  hUl— there  in 
approximately  1  mlUlon  retaU  estahlld^ 
ments  in  the  country.  Of  these  om^ 
80.000  grossed  more  than  $50O.00Oto 

There  are  58,000  retafl  estatdishmenti 
which  grossed  between  $300,000  and 
$500,000.  »-vu,«vu   ua 

In  the  wholesale  field,  there  are  40ooo 
firms  grossing  between  $300,000  ind 
$500,000. 

In  the  services  field,  there  are  some 
1.062.000  estabUshments,  and  of  thaM 
9.000  grossed  more  than  $500,000  and 
8.000  grossed  between  $300,000  and 
$500,000.  The  remainder  aU  grossed  un. 
der  $300,000.  s^weo  un- 

In  sum.  taking  retail,  wholesale,  snd 
service  establishments,  more  than  110- 
000  smaU  business  estabUshments  would 
receive  protection  undeT^my  apendment 

To  show  what  Und  of  businesses  then 
are:  In  the  retaU  trade  establishmmti 
alone,  according  to  the  Census  Buresn. 
there  are  30.000  with  sales  between  $300  - 
000  and  $500,000  employing  from  8  to 
19  people;  15,000  in  this  category  em- 
ploying  from  4  to  7  people:  and  2.500 
In  this  category  em;doyiiig  from  1  to  S 
people.  In  aU.  there  are  47.600  flnni 
which  employ  19  people  or  less. 

The  Impact  on  many  of  these  smsll 
businesses  may  be  such  as  to  cause  them 
to  go  out  of  business.  Many  of  them 
are  small  establlshmento  with  only  a  few 
employees,  and  simply  could  not  affoMI 
to  pay  the  rates  we  are  seeking  to  estsb* 
llsh  today. 

I  therefore  believe  we  should  broaden 
the  exemption  provided  in  this  bill  for 
smaU  bustaiess. 

I  beUeve  the  blU  clearly  does  cover 
those  firms  in  the  category  between 
$500,000  and  $250,000  gross  beginnlnc 
February  1.  1969.  Section  102(c)(1) 
dearly  provides  for  this  coveraft. 
Chainstores  are  not  referred  to  In  the 
section,  but  rather  single  enterprises. 
The  section  refers  to  "an  enterprise." 
The  amendment  would  not.  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dm] 
has  intimated,  raise  the  exemption  oo 
chainstore  estabUdunents  presently  cov- 
ered if  they  gross  more  than  $250,000. 

Individual  smaU  businesses  are  pres- 
ently covered  by  minimum  wage  re- 
quirements if  they  gross  more  than  tl 
mlUion.  Under  Hit.  13712  the  limit 
would  be  $600,000  after  February  1, 1907, 
and  $250,000  after  February  1,  1961. 
My  amendment  would  eliminate  this  Isat 
stop,  keeping  the  limit  after  February  1. 
1967.  at  $500,000. 

My  effort  in  Uils  is  ccoiplementary  to 
that  of  my  worthy  colleague  from  Nee 
York  [Mr.  Rim] .  We  are  both  trying  to 
do  the  same  thing,  to  protect  small  kud- 
ness  and  the  labor  that  would  be  put  out 
of  business  if  failures  were  Induced  by 
Inclusion  of  firms  grossing  less  tbsB 
$500,000.  My  amendment  Just  goes  • 
little  further  than  his.  and  if  mine  Is 
defeated.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  support  hh 
amendment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment 
for  the  same  reasons,  except  that  I 
should  like  to  clarify  at  least  for  the 
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other  M«nbers  of  the  El^use 
wbi^  is  sought  to  be  done. 

These  amendmenta.  both  the  subeti- 
kute  and  the  original  amendment  offered 
b7  the  gentleman  from  Nqw  Yoric.  seek 
to  uncover  establishments  which  are 
already  covered  under  the  a^t 

Now,  if  the  gentlemen, ,  are  talking 
about  the  enterprise  te^.  which  Is 
$500,000.  that  is  another  D  ifitter,  but  In 
respect  to  the  enteriHise  tes^ii  we  are  talk- 
ing about  chains,  talking 
itores,  talking  about  the  A. 
snd  the  large  chainstores 
country. 

The  $250,000  is  in  the  bit  now.  The 
only  thing  I  am  trying  to  tml  the  House 
ii,  if  you  wanted  to  do  thls|  you  should 
have  done  it  in  1961  whaij  |the  blU  was 
before  you. 

Mr.    PUCINSKI.     Mr. 
move  to  strike  out  the  last 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
man  of  our  subcommittee 
Uke  to  ask  the  gentleman  f  r< 
a  member  of  our  conmilt 
I  highly  respect  all  of  his 
something  about  his  amem 
is  no  full  and  comprehenilye  study  of 
the  national  figures  on  tltis  act  since'. 
February  1,  1967.  Does  tni  gentleman 
agree,  since  we  have  had  many  stores 
doing  $250,000  In  gross  voliUne  aimuaJly 
or  more  who  are  already  colored  that  at 
kasi  we  ought  to  take  thiii  experience 
bsck  to  1961  Instead  of  196??  What  is 
the  rationale  here? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  Yoik.  [The  ration- 
ale. If  the  gentleman  wlU  »eld,  is  that 
the  present  coverage  with  i  egard  to  the 
definition  of  "enterprise"  st  )p8  at  $1  mil- 
lion In  atmual  gross  volume  9f  sales.  Am 
I  correct  in  that?  I 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  In  the  Original  bUL 
Yes.  I 

Mr.  REID  of  New  Yoric  I  Therefore, 
there  are  a  number  of  single  establish- 
ments, such  as  a  bookstore,  g  pharmacy, 
or  a  small  retail  outlet,  that  Eire  presently 
not  under  the  coverage  of  tl  i^  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  would  n  A  be  covered 
unta  you  get  down  to  $500.0Q|Q  or  $250,000. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  What  y^  provide  in 
7our  amendment  is  for  some  kind  of 
eecape  valve  for  the  buslr^ssman  who 
li  In  excess  of  $250,000  but  has  dlfllculty 
la  meeting  these  fair  labor  standards 
that  we  provide  in  here.  If  J  may  con- 
tinue, your  escape  valve  say^  If  the  Sec- 
retary finds  the  Inclusion  of  such  an  es- 
tablishment is  not  likely  to  result  in  si^ 
■tantlally  increased  imempl^^ent.  The 
only  trouble  with  that  langUAge  ts:  First 
70U  are  assuming  putting  \hese  stores 
under  minimum  wage  does  iMul  to  imem- 
Jiloyment,  which,  of  course;  we  do  not 
teeept  because  we  have  haq  experience 
once  1961.  There  is  absolidiely  no  evl- 
<lence  before  the  Congress  ir  the  com- 
mittee to  that  effect  Secodidly.  you  say 
substantlaUy."  What  woiid  constitute 
nbstantlany?  Who  would^declde  what 
li  a  substantial  increase  In  unemploy- 
ment? 

I  am  afraid  what  you  would  do  here— 
ud  I  can  appreciate  what  y  m  are  trying 
tedo.  and  I  sympathise  with  ^.  butlsub- 
■It  that  if  we  were  to  take  t  ^is  Ifingiiage. 
it  vould  mean  some  4  mlUl  m  estaldlsh- 


maatB  In  this  Qountry  could  be:  exam- 
ined backward  and  forward  and  ^pslde 
down  by  the  Secretary  to  determine 
whether  or  not  going  under  minimum 
wage  in  the  $250,000  class  is  going  to 
create  any  substantial  problems  for  them. 

Now.  as  to  the  substitute  amendment 
of  the  Kwitieman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
OrmroBRl.  I  think  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  quite  prcHPerly  pointed 
out  we  should  understand  what  Is  the 
situation  now.  We  now  do  cover  retail 
establishments  doing  $250,000  gross  an- 
nually if  they  are  part  of  a  chain.  So  we 
have  had  this.  To  accept  your  amend- 
ment would  mean  to  remove  these  people 
from  the  category  and  remove  about  1 
million  workers  who  are  now  covered. 
If  you  want  to  imcover  1  mlUion  workers 
who  are  now  covered  in  this  blU  by  your 
amendment,  then  I  suggest  you  press  for 
your  amendment  but  I  do  not  think  you 
want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield  first  to  me 
because  he  raised  a  point  on  my  amexui- 
moit? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    AU  right. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  YoiiE.  The  gentle- 
man raised  twb  questions,  as  I  recaU  it 
One  was  the  existing  experience. 

Section  13(a)(2) (Iv)  of  the  present 
law  exempte  from  coverage  an  establish- 
ment that  is  part  of  a  $1  mlUlon  enter- 
prise If  It  does  less  than  $250,000  gross 
aimual  sales.  In  other  words,  the  law 
now  covers  $250,000  establlshmento  only 
If  they  are  part  of  a  miUlon  dollar  enter- 
prise, or  chain. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  leglslaticm 
before  us  would  cover  a  single  establish- 
ment which  has  not  been  presently  cov- 
ered mid.  therefore,  there  is  not  any 
certain  experience. 

Second,  I  am  not  trying  to  assume  one 
way  or  smother  with  regard  to  the  impact 
of  the  legislation,  but  there  is  a  presump- 
tion that  it  could  affect  some  retaU  and 
other  estaldlshments.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  make  certain  that  the 
Congress  knows  what  that  impact  wfll 
be  by  requiring  that  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor make  a  careful  and  thoughtful  study 
prior  to  the  extension  of  coverage.  The 
thought  is  that  we  should  have  a  very 
careful  examination  because  there  are 
some  stores  in  retail  and  other  outlete 
that  win  be  affected  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  for  the  first  time  by  reason 
of  the  lower  doUar  volume  test.  They 
are  concerned  that  this  could  affect  their 
hiring  and  could,  perhaps,  result  hi  some 
curtailment  of  certain  part-time  and 
fuU-tlme  emplojrment  that  is  often  a 
necessary  supplement  to  other  income  of 
the  family  unit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  snibetltute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  frmn  New  York  [Mr. 
OttiroirI. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gmtle- 
man  trota  New  York  [Mr.  Reed]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (donanded  by  Mr.  Rno  of  Mew 
York)  there  were  ayes  33.  noes  38. 

So  the  amendment  wa«  rejected.  .£>(,) 


AifEswnfqE^T-offnHw  «r -upk-'MAsaaar  ^ 

Mr.MARlTNofNipbnieka.  Mr.Chaiir^ 
man.  I  offer  an  amendment  and  In  <MrdeT 
to  conserve  time.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  to  consider  them  en  bloc  beoauae 
the  amendment  involves  section  102  and 
also  section  201  of  the  bUL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ohJeotton 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  QUBSER.  Ifir.  Ghalnaan.  a  #ar^ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wffl 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Is  this  an  amendment 
to  section  102? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wfll 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Callfonila 
that  It  Is  an  amendment  to  sections  102 
and  aoi  which  tbe  gentleman  from  N»- 
braska  asked  unanimous  oonseit  to  be 
considered  en  Uoc.  a 

Is  there  objection  to  the  question  «( 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

'    AmendmiMit   offered    by   Mr.   Maamr   of 

Nebraska:  Sk.  103,  "definition  oC  Sntee* 
prise."  on  page  88  delete  all  of  Une*  U 
through  line  ai,  and  on  Une  32,  page  88, 
strtke  "(4)"  and  insert  "(2)". 

sac.  201.  On  page  80.  Une  24,  strike  out 
beglnnlBg  with  the  word  "engaged",  through 
the  word  "eatabllahment"  on  Une  36. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  QiiJTman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTm  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Does  the  gentleman 
have  a  copy  of  that  amendment?  We 
seem  to  have  no  copies  of  it . 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Vebrask*.  I  took  a 
copy  of  it  over  to  your  desk;  yea,  sir.  It 
Is  marked  "No.  l." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  simply 
would  treat  those  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  laundering  and  cleaning  or  re- 
pairing clothing  or  fabrics,  or  in  the  con- 
struction Industry  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  those  engage^  in  othM-  fields  of 
the  retail  Industry  of  In  other  fields  of 
endeavor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  ,th|e  blli,  M 
drawn — and  we  just  had  debate  upon 
the  subject — an  enterprise  wlU  be  ex- 
empt fbr  the  next  2  years,  until  February 
1.  1969,  if  It  does  less  than  $500,000  In 
businesa  a  year.  Thereafter,  the  exemp- 
tlon  drops  to  $250,000. 

Now.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  based  upon  tbf 
manner  in  which  this  blU  is  drawn,  Udi 
exemption  does  not  apptir  to  laundries, 
drydeaners  or  thoee  who  vrork  with 
fabrics,  or  in  the  consbiictlon  industiy, 
I  feel  it  Is  very  Important  that  we  be 
fair  and  equitable  with  an  areas  of  busi- 
nesses, and  grant  them  Che  same  ex- 
emption as  we  do  to  the  dnigglsts  and 
to  the  grocerymen.  as  weU  aa  aU  fiie 
other  stores  gAd  bUMnestes  that  are  in- 
volved in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  here  the  UI1» 
Hit  8260.  which  was  the  administration 
bin  thgt  Wis  introduced  by  both  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  LMr.  Pdwku] 
and  the  genU«mah.fimC!$Ilfortil»  [Mr. 
RoQieveltl  m  ^^  18L1965,  the  aamt 
date  on  whld%  we  x«o«fa?ed  the  Preat- 
denra  meaage.WDBgard  ffi.Vtha^^^  ^\,u 


im« 


Id  ttat  bin  which  Is  eommonljr  known 
M  the  admlnlctimtlon  tdU.  thU  exemp- 
tion, the  doUan  end  cents  exenptlon. 
for  aneiitiMi>rlae.  for  letmdriee  and  diy- 
oiMntaf  eetabUafamente.  wma  rnaln- 
ypw*-  But  eeoiewbere  elong  the  line, 
H  WM  feBieved. 

I  think  these  people  ahouM  be  treated 
m  enetly  the  same  manner  aa  other 
wjMneeees.  Therefore.  I  hare  offered 
this  amendment 

■  Mtjr  amendment  would  delete  cMtain 
l|uiguace  which  starts  on  line  18,  page 
8».  which  language  Is:  "fa  engaged  in 
laundering,  cleaning,  or  repairing  cloth- 
ing or  fabrics:"  or  "is  engaged  In  the 
business  of  construction  or  reconstnie- 
ttrn,(Mrboth;", 

When  you  talk  about  fabrics  or  repair- 
tag  dothlng,  you  are  talking  about  the 
wMow  dreasmako-  who  makes  dresses 
Perh^M  for  your  wife  or  does  some  re- 
pair work  on  ctothlng  for  you.  Maybe 
n»  has  one  emidoyee.  Tliere  fa  no  ex- 
emption afiowed  tmder  the  terms  of  thfa 
bill  as  it  fa  written  for  that  prtion.  As 
1  pointed  o«t  yesterday,  dryeleanere  will 
Mve  no  exemption  in  thfa  area.  We  all 
h»ve  drycleaners  In  our  h(»netoinis  on 
our  main  streets  that  have  one  or  two 
employees.  Tlieee  people  will  have  no 
uemptlon  and  will  be  subjected  to  the 
provlaloDs  of  the  Fair  l«ber  Standards 
Act. 

Mr.  qialrman.  I  hope  the  amendments 
Me  adopted  and  I  hope  the  majority  side 

win  accept  the  amtmAm»,j^X* 

TbB  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 
_^\  DENT.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
oppontton  to  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  genttenaan  from  Nebraska. 

MSr.  Chairman,  if  ever  there  was  an 
instanee  where  a  person  fa  healthy  and 
•Bother  person  then  deterxqlnes  that  the 
o«er  person  has  to  take  aome  medicine 
evroat  the  risk  of  maktag  the  other 
person  ill  and  inalstlng  on  giving  them 
themediclne.  thfa  fa  suc^  a  sltuatloa 

The  laundry  Indnstry.  the  drydeaners. 

tte  dean  Itooi  lnd«rtry  an  have  endorsed 
tnfa  legtdatlon  onanimoudy.    Tliey  have 

2?  *^J°S.  *^  Memptions.  «tther  on 
me  pan  of  the  owners  and  operators  or 
m  tbe  part  of  the  employees. 

This  legislation  deals  with  employers 
5!S??Kl^  »  they  ate  both  satfa- 
ned^Ientalnly  do  not  believe  they  have 
to  be  given  a  doae  of  medicine  when  they 
r^  yy*^  °*»  "»>  healthy.  There- 
22L™'"  •OMOdments  are  entirely  out 

Thfa  has  not  been  asked  for  either  on 
thedemands  of  the  worker  or  at  the  re- 
Queat  of  the  employers. 

Mr.  COXiaBR.  Mr.  Chairman.  wU 
thsgenUenapyldd?  ^^ 

Mr.caBNT.    I  am  happy  to  yfaJd  to  the 
4ffnan.  ' 

COaULnSR.    Tbd  secttleman  from 
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Pana«^vanla  has  mentioned  the  laundry 
togij^  bjtag  immimouibrta  eopport  of 
SSiPvif  ft  not  a  Itet  that  there  an 
SOi^OQoatQ-operated  launddes  tn  thfa 


Mr.  Derrr.  X  ml^t  answer  the  gen- 
tleman by  saying  that  a  ootai-cperated 
lamadry  fa  in  the  great,  great  percentage 
ot  cases  run  by  an  Individual  and  usually 
fa  run  by  an  individual  tmder  a  franchise. 
In  veiy  few  instances  do  they  employ 
anybody  in  these  coin-operated  laon- 
drlee  and  In  most  cases  they  may  employ 
some  person  to  woilc  maybe  from  8 
o'clock  to  12  o'clock  or  between  the  hours 
of  8  o'dock  and  10  o'clock  and  then  em- 
rtoy  another  person  to  work  a  eoui^e  of 
hours  from  2  o'clock  to  4  o'clock  and  th«i 
another  person  from  4  o'dkKk  to  6  o'clock. 
Mr.  COLLIKR.  But  whether  they  em- 
Irtoy  people  or  not,  they  are  discriminated 
against  lock.  stodE,  and  barrd  by  thfa 
proposal. 

Mr.    Morr.    Biaybe   they   are.    But 
they  oonstitute  one  dement  in  the  whole 
competitive  Add  in  that  industry,    i  do 
i»t  bdleve  it  fa  the  purpose  ot  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  competitive  advan- 
tage for  any  of  the  component  parts  of 
an  industrial  endeavor.    They  are  all 
treated  alike,    "njey  are  all  in  competi- 
tion.   What  fa  the  difference  between  a 
ooln-operated  laundry  and  a  labor-oper- 
ated laundry  except  that  one  employs 
more  people  than  the  other.    How  can 
you  Justify  saying  that  from  now  on  we 
are  going  to  exempt  an  Industir  that 
automates  and  puts  In  automation  and 
that  we  are  gdng  to  stick  a  heavy  tax 
and  a  heavy  cost  on  those  who  still  have 
manual  labor  in  their  employ? 
.^^^  ^^  trying  to  say  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  "Prom  now  on,  in  or- 
der for  you  to  get  preferential  treatment 
from  your  Government,  automate,  elim- 
inate labor,  put  yourself  in  a  position 
were  you  do  not  need  labor,  and  we 
will  give  you  a  concession  instead  of  a 
penalty"? 

How  can  you  Justify  saying  the  coin 
operator  ought  not  to  be  covered? 

Mr.  COLLIKR.  I  will  answer  how 
you  can  Justify  this.  The  patrons,  by 
*nd  large,  of  the  coin-operated  laiaidry, 
•n  the  people  In  the  lower  economic 
strata  who  take  a  quarter,  put  it  in  a 
washing  machine,  and  get  their  laundry 
Joshed  In  that  way.  In  most  Instances 
these  people  are  people  who  perhaps 
cannot  pay  the  additional  cost  of  a 
laundiy  of  another  type.  Ck>  Into  any 
type  of  coin-operated  laundry  and  that 
fa  what  you  will  And.  That  fa  the  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wfah  to 
state  that  the  average  employer  In  hfa 
$36,000  situation— and  suddenly  it  fa 
growing,  because  when  they  protested 
about  thfa  they  said  it  was  $22,000—1 
wish  to  say  for  the  record  that  what 
happened  fa  that  up  until  thfa  bill  was 
introduced  It  did  do  one  thing.  It  cre- 
ated employment  for  a  group  of  unem- 
ployed lawyers  and  public  relations  peo- 
ple who  suddenly  reaUzed  that  hero  was 
another  group  they  could  sucker  into  an 
organization  that  would  come  to  Con- 
gress and  light  for  or  against  legislation. 
Tbfa  fa  a  brandnev  association. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gnoUeman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
Mr:  nwrr.    mj.  chairman,    i  aak 
unanltajM^  consent  that  1  may  proceM 
forSaddtttonalmmntea.  *""«^ 
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Without  obJeettoQ. 


The  CHAIRMAN, 
it  fa  so  ordered. 
Th«e  was  no  obJectl<m. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  situation  fa  such  thit 
1.1  persons  per  operation  fa  employedta 
the  entire  United  States.  If  any  oota 
operated  laundry  employs  1.1  persons  or 
say,  2  persons,  and  cannot  gross  enou^' 
money  to  pay  $i  an  hour  wage,  howoa 
Gods  earth  can  that  particular  instlta. 
tlon  Justify  Its  existence?  Is  it  to  be  al 
lowed  to  exist  only  because  It  can  find 
some  poor  old  man  or  scwne  poor  needy 
woman  In  the  area  who  fa  willing  to  w«t 
for  25  cents  an  hour  In  order  to  kees 
that  business  going?  ^^ 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  on  my  own  ex- 
amlnatlixi  l  found  that  most  of  the  coin- 
operated  laundries,  where  they  have  em- 
Ployeee.  are  owned  by  persons  who  piar 
golf  regularly,  who  go  to  Plorldi^^rtguia^ 
ly,  and  have  come  here  to  Congress  cry- 
ing about  being  put  out  of  business  rid- 
tag  here  ta  Cadillacs. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair, 
nian.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yidd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska.  ««««« 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  genUe- 
man  frwn  Pennsylvania  that  the  laun- 
mw  and  drydeaners  of  the  State  of 

J!^'?^^  '"*  completely  opposed  to  tbli 
legislatitm. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  an- 
other  weetlon.  You  talk  about  endorae- 
ment  by  the  National  Laundiy  Asao- 
ciftwon~     ■ 

fb.  DENT.  Let  me  answer  that  Im- 
medttatdy  while  it  fa  fresh.  Clearly, 
then,  the  State  of  Nebraska  does  not  be- 
long to  the  American  Institute  of  Laun- 
dering, or  they  have  divorced  themselm 
or  seceded,  because  the  institute  endorsed 

it. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  believe  It 
was  eiMlorsed  by  an  executive  committee, 
a  eimall  group  of  thfa  organlzaticm  that 
met  here  ta  Washington  aometlme  fait 

Mr  DENT.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
they  had  at  theh-  meeting.  I  do  not  even 
ask  questtMis  when  you  get  up  and  say 
to  me  that  the  bankers  endorse  this  or 
that.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  one 
banker  or  a  whole  lot  of  bankers  that 
have  been  called  together.  I  only  say 
that  If  an  Institute  or  an  association  does 
not  q;>eak  for  Ite  members.  It  ought  to 
be  abolished.  Or  are  we  now  saying 
what  a  large  number  of  people  have  sus- 
pected for  a  l«ig  time  that  some  enter- 
prising lawyer  gets  a  laundry  and  pur- 
Porte  to  speak  for  a  group;  fa  that  what 
you  <u«  saying? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  No.  The 
gentieman  fa  trying  to  put  wonfa  ta  my 
mouth.  I  believe  the  laundHes  ta  the 
District  of  Cohmibla  have  been  con- 
cerned with  thfa  problem  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  do  business  across  Sute 
lines  ta  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Pttr 
soma  time  they  have  been  one  of  the 
mata  backers  of  thfa  particular  provi- 
sion ta  the  act.  which  I  feel  fa  completely 
uxtfair.  and  I  do  not  think  It  can  be  Jot- 
tifled.  wheii  we  give  under  the  bill  an 
exemptI(Hi  to  an  other  businesses  ta  the 
ootmtrr  on  the  basfa  of  an  enterprise  teA 
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the  total  amount  of  buali^^  they  do  ta 
one  year. 

Yet  we  exclude  from  th(|  ^emptlon  the 
laundrlea  and  the  dnijoleaners,  and 
those  who  work  on  falnips  and  repair 
fabrics,  and  those  ta  the(  construction 
Industry.  I  do  not  belie  «je  we  are  be- 
ing fair  to  these  tadustrlei  Kvhen  we  treat 
everyone  else  different  f:*^  these. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chain  im.  ta  answer 
I  might  say  that  the  betajt  measure  of 
fairness  has  to  «»ne  from  those  affected. 
If  those  affected  are  not  p  tptestlng,  then 
evidently  we  cannot  accept  the  charge 
of  unfairness.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  fa  on 
the  amendments  offered  l:^  the  genUe- 
man  from  Nebraska  [Mr  MartihI. 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 
AKxifDiaim  orrwMMD  bt  itM.  colub 

Mr.  COLLIER.   Mr.  Ch  drman,  I  offer 
amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foDo^^: 

AmendmenU  offered  by  l|t.  Collijb:  On 
ftge  33,  line  3,  Insert  ",  aa  elementary  or 
•econdary  Bcbool"  Immediately  before  ".  or 
an  Uutltutlon  of  higher  education". 

On  page  34,  line  2,  Inaert  '*,  an  elementary 
or  lecondary  school"  Immediately  before  ", 
or  an  institution  of  higher  |#ducatlon". 

On  page  34.  after  Une  14j  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  Section  3  of  such  Aon  la  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (u)  (added  by  aac- 
tton  103(b)  of  this  Act)  thi!  following  new 
mbeectlons : 

•"(▼)  "Elementary  schooH  means  a  day 
or  reeidenUal  school  which  |  ijovldes  elemen- 
tary education,  as  determlneid  under  State 

taw.  r 

"'(w)  "Secondary  school"  Saeans  a  day  or 
lesldentlal  school  which  prqvldee  secondary 
education,  aa  determined  under  State  law.'  " 

Mr.  COLLIER.    Mr.  Cnidrman,  these 

amendments  are  simple  and  sound  and 
essential  atmendments.  lldo  not  believe 
that  any  Member  of  this  body  who  be- 
lieves In  the  prtoclple  and  purpose  of  the 
bill  before  us  today  can  oi^pose  them. 

What  we  have  done  hei^*-  1^  Members 
will  review  with  me  the  htaguage  of  the 
definition  of  "enterprise,"! fa  to  say  that 
in  sum  and  substance  the  lemployee  who 
works  as  a  dishwasher  In  a  home  for 
the  sick  or  the  aged  or  the  mentally  ill. 
or  one  who  works  as  a  dl|9^washer  ta  a 
college  or  a  university  cafeteria,  or  one 
who  works  as  a  dishwashei-i  for  example. 
In  a  mental  Institution,  is  icovered  under 
this  bill.  Yet.  the  same  employee  work- 
log  as  a  dishwasher  ta  an  i  elementary  or 
High  school  cafeteria  fa  ncn  covered. 

All  I  want  to  do  Is  to  4i<^bllsh  equity 
In  application  of  the  billl  Let  me  tell 
why.  I  beUeve  I  can  best  explain  it  by 
giving  an  example.  Thla  ifa  an  actual 
case.  nj 

In  a  suburban  area  oiri  one  of  our 
southern  States,  school  offldals  were  re- 
cently notified  that  povertjr  funds  were 
available  to  hire  students  kho  qualified 
under  the  poverty  family  ihconoe  level  at 
$1.25  per  hour.  What  huppened  was 
tills:  The  same  school  hid  working  ta 
its  cafeteria  women  who  Had  been  em- 
woyed  for  years— ta  fact,  one  was  a 
widow— drawing  85  cente  lan  hour  for 
]»»*tag  ta  the  school  erfeteria.  Yet, 
MUdren  were  hand-pick  si  and  given 
$1^5  an  hour  to  wash  tfa^  blackboards 
to  the  same  school. 
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I  do  not  believe  there  fa  anyone  sitting 
ta  thfa  House  today  who  can  Justify  thfa 
type  of  situation  realizing,  as  we  all  muat. 
that  there  will  be  under  the  poverty  pro- 
gram a  $1.25  hourly  wage  levd.  If  not, 
then  I  would  have  grave  reservation  as 
to  the  depth  of  the  staoerlty  such  a 
Member  would  have  ta  the  prlndple  of 
minimum  wage. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yidd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illta^s. 

Mr.  PUdNSKL  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
understand  thfa  amendment  correctly,  It 
will  establish  a  different  fair  labor 
standard  provision  for  people  presoitly 
employed  ta  dementary  and  seoondaiy 
schools  and  universities. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  That  fa  exactly  cor- 
rect. I  do  not  want  any  inequities  such 
as  we  have  been  talktag  about  today. 
We  are  moving  to  achieve  equity  which 
means  treating  everyone  alllw. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Many  of  these  sehoofa 
now  recdve  substantial  Federal  assist- 
ance? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Yes.  In  fact,  ta  most 
instances  they  do.  As  my  friend  from 
nitaofa  knows,  with  the  existent  low  pay 
levefa  where  they  are  general^  found, 
these  areas  would  be  far  more  likely  to 
recdve  more  Federal  aid  under  the  for- 
mula of  the  Federal  Aid  to  Education 
program. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Has  the  gentieman 
discussed  thfa  with  any  educators  or  ad- 
ministrators of  these  sehoofa? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  only  time  I  dfa- 
cuss  a  matter  like  thfa  with  them  fa  when 
there  fa  some  question  ta  my  mind  as  to 
the  feasibility  or  the  validity  of  a  pro- 
posal. In  thfa  Instance  there  was  not; 
therefore,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Let  me  ask  a  ftaal 
question.  Would  thfa  apply  also  to  pri- 
vate sehoofa  which  are  matatataed  ta 
many  Instances  by  private  contributions 
and  which  receive  no  assfatance  either 
from  a  tax-based  Institution  or  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  not  certata  what 
category  of  sehoofa  the  gentieman  speaks 
about,  but  there  has  been  no  breakdown 
here  with  regard  to  whether  a  school  for 
the  handicapped  or  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded fa  private  or  public.  Therefore, 
I  did  not  feel,  stace  there  was  specific 
definition  ta  the  language  of  thfa  section 
of  the  bill  as  It  applies  to  the  other  insti- 
tutions covered,  I  did  not  spell  it  out;  but 
the  amendment  covers  thfa  point  as  pro- 
vided ta  section  3,  subsections  (v>  and 
(w).  

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Let  us  consider  a 
parochial  elementary  school,  ta  which 
the  nuns  do  the  work  ta  the  cafeteria. 
Would  they  have  to  be  paid  a  minimiTm 
wage? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  No,  they  would  not  be 
covered. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentieman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  As  I  un- 
derstand, it  Is  not  the  gentleman's  taten- 
Uon  to  Include  members  of  a  rdlgiouB 
order  under  the  deffpition  of  an  em- 
ployee, and  therefore  a  nun  would  not  be 


oonaldered  aa  employee.  Therefore,  a 
minimum  wage  would  not  be  required  to 
be  paid  a  nun.  Am  I  correct  ta  my  un^ 
derstandlng  otf  the  gentlraoan's  Inten- 
tion? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  That  fa  correct.  I  did 
not  tatend  to  cover  them.  I  am  merely 
trying  to  achieve  equity  and  equal  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  the  law  to 
people  doing  the  same  type  of  work, 
whether  it  fa  ta  a  university  or  a  puUie 
elementary  or  seooodary  sehooL 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.COLLIBEL  I  am  deUghtsd  to  ytaM 
to  the  gentieman  from  PennaylvaiUa.  >i 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman's  evldeut 
sincerity  ta  thfa  area  has  struck  me  with 
a  warm  and  corresponding  Chord.  I  a»- 
oept  hfa  amendment. 

Mr.COUUER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
It  now  makes  it  poasible  for  me  to  vote 
for  the  bill.  I  might  aay  to  the  gentieman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questlcHi  fa  on 
the  amendments  ottered  by  the  genUe- 
man from  minofa  [Mr.  CoLurcal. 

The  amendmente  were  agreed  to. 
AsmntioofTB  ontMMD  IT  ica.  AMMBisoir  or 
nx»aa 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  QUnois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  amendments. 

The  Cleiic  read  as  fdlows:  ■'■' 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Amnasow  at 
nUnots:  On  page  83,  strike  out  Unes  8  through 
17  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlag: 

"(1)  U  an  entarprlsa  {A\  whose  annual 
grow  volume  of  aalM  la  noe  less  than  8800,006 
(ezoluslve  of  excise  tajna-  at  the  retaU  leval 
which  are  separately  stated)  (B)  which  has 
one  or  more  retail  or  aarvloa  establlahmenta. 
and  (C)  which  ptirchases  or  receives  goods 
for  resale  that  move  or  have  moved  acroas 
State  lines '  (not  tn  deliveries  from  the  re- 
selling satabuahmeat)  whteh  amoimt  in  total 
annual  volume  to  8360,000  or  more: 

"(a)  Is  a  gBMUne  servlo*  estabUahmant 
whose  annual  groas  volume  of  sales  la  not 
less  than  8350/>00  (ezolualve  of  ezdse  taxes 
at  the  retaU  level  which  are  separately 
stated) ; 

"(3)  Is  an  establishment  of  any  such  en- 
terprise, except  establishments  and  enter- 
prises referred  to  In  otbaf  paragraphs  of  thla 
subaectioa.  wbloh  has  employees  engaged 
In  commerce  or  tn  the  production  of  goods 
for  cofxmMrce  if  the  annual  gross  volume  of 
sales  of  such  enterprise  Is  not  lees  than 
81.000.000:". 

On  page  33.  line  18,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(4)";  line  30,  strike 
out  "(3)"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(ft)*; 
and.  In  Une  23,  strike  out  "(4)"  and  Inaart 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(6) ". 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illtaofa.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  the  debate  on  thfa  bill 
opened  yesterday,  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  author  of  the  bill  [Mr. 
Dknt],  said  that  he  was  going  to  look 
with  great  suspicion  on  those  who  might 
offer  what  could  be  considered  as  gutting 
amendmente;  those  who  were  not  ta 
favor  of  the  legislation  at  all  to  begta 
with  and.  therefore,  were  going  merely 
to  stand  up  here  ta  the  well  of  the  House 
and  offer  amendmente  which,  even  if 
adopted,  would  not  cause  them  to  vote 
for  thfa  bill.  Perhaps  I  need  not  remind 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva^ila  and 
others  present  here  today  that  I  voted 
for  a  rule  on  thfa  bill  and,  I  may  say,  to 
the  suzprise  of  soi&e  people  when  it  was 
before  the  Ruleg.Conmiittee  a  few  days 
ago.    I  did  that  1)e(iauBe  t  sincerely  an4 
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honeiMsr  wanted  to  ladnB  thU  Mil  to  the 
floor  of  the  HbOM.  lappnoistcd  the  fact 
tiiat  tte  House  ouf  fat  to  be  given  ui  op- 
poEtonttT  to  woik  Its  will  and.  If  it  could, 
to  Improve  this  bilL  So  I  offer.  I  assure 
the  gentlenum  from  PittBsjrlvania,  this 
amendment  in  that  qiirlt  this  afternoon. 

A  few  mfemtes  asowe  wttDflssed  an  un- 
euoceesfUl  effort  and  a  Mpartlaan  tUoTt 
by  ttie  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oixnraa]  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yo>k  ncr.  Kanl.  you  will  recall, 
to  try  to  do  soodikthing  to  soften  the 
impact  of  this  leglBlation  on  the 
•mall  liiiiitiMMisiisii  and  the  anaU- 
town  merchant,  lliey  would  have  dcme 
tt  by  deferring  tka  appUeatlen  of  this  biU 
far  1  year.  untU  1970.  and  they  would 
have  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor should  establish  •  commission  flrrt 
to  examine  what  the  eeonomie  conse- 
qtMDoee  of  taking  in  a  business  doing 
only  $280,000  a  year  would  be.  Znottm: 
words,  what  the  econamlo  consequexu^es 
on  the  employment  would  be.  Mine  is 
a  far  more  simple  test  than  that.  I  am 
sure  you  eaught  tt  if  yon  listened  to  the 
reading  tagr  the  Cleric  of  this.amendment. 
It  would  simply  hold  the  line  at  $500,000 
and  say  we  will  not  go  bdow  an  annual 
gross  sales  wdume  of  $600,000  a  year 
with  x9Mptct  to  retail  eetabUshments  in 
deddlns  whether  a  particular  retailer  is 
covered. 

I  was  here  in  the  87th  Oonpiees  and 
I  well  semember  the  titanic  battle  that 
«ras  waged  on  the  floor  of  this  House  at 
that  time  with  respect  to  the  so-called 
$1  million  test.  I  opposed  that  bin  be- 
cause I  thought  this  iras  torturing  the 
Interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Fed- 
eral Consitutlan  beyond  all  recognltiim 
to  say  that 
dollar  voli 
ooversd  by  a 
clause  of  the 

Let  me  ten  y 


by  adopting  a  test  of 
could  say  a  man  was 
under  the  commerce 
Constitution. 
^  \thl8:  If  $1  million  was 

torturing  the  intei^te  commerce  clause 
beyond  recognition,  what  have  you  got 
if  you  adopt  a  bill  that  takes  It  down  to 
$250,0007  Uore  than  that,  I  would  re- 
mind you  of  this:  I  feel  pretty  sure  if 
we  pass  ttds  bill  In  the  iH«dse  form  that 
it  was  reported  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  if  we  pass  it  in  this 
f onn  today,  then  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  before  that  $250,000  limitation  has 
been  progressively  reduced  to  maybe 
$150,000,  $100,000,  and  then  comidetely 
eliminated.  I  find  it  just  a  little  ironic 
this  morning  that  I  read  in  the  paper 
that  the  President  halls  small  business. 
President  Johnson  presented  a  plaque  to 
the  small  businessman  of  the  year,  a 
man  from  Puerto  Rico  who  Is  here  with 
hia  family.  He  proclaimed  this  Sunday 
win  begin  Small  Business  Week.  I  find 
tt  not  only  ironic  but  a  little  bit  inappro- 
priate in  a  week  that  Is  dedicated  to  the 
small  businessman  that  we  should  now 
say  literally  a  little  comer  grocery  store, 
because  that  is  what  you  can  have  with 
a  $350,000  sales  volume  test  that  becomes 
appUcabto  in  196»— you  could  have  a 
Uttle  store  with  two  or  three  employees 
dolnf  only  $700  or  $$00  worth  of  volume 
a  day  covered  under  this  act.  Touknow, 
I  am  sui«  you  have  had  the  same  experi- 
ence I  have  had:  Rypj,  mor^  than  the 
wafe.  it  la  oomlnt  i^nler  tte  Wage  and 
BOur  AdnUnlstratlan  ^^^ytog  to  in- 


terpret and  dedpber  these  regulations 
that  bother  the  small  businessman.  I 
had  one  tell  me  Just  yesterday  the  very 
flmt  regulation  that  was  Issued  for  small 
retail  stores  with  the  $1  million  test  came 
out  in  the  1961  legislation.  The  first 
regulation  that  was  issued  was  93  pages 
long.  He  had  to  go  down  to  a  lawyer 
and  hire  some  legal  advice  in  cvder  to 
decide  whetJier  or  not  this  applied  to 
him  or  to  someone  else. 

Mr.  Qiairman.  it  is  this  kind  of  reg- 
ulation which  is  involved.  It  does  not 
have  to  do  with  the  big  btisinessman.  I 
do  not  plead  today  for  the  ehalnstores  or 
the  big  businessman.  But  I  say  for  heav- 
en's sakes  in  our  zeal  to  legislate  across 
the  board,  we  should  legislate  uniform 
equality  in  this  area.  Let  i»  not  be  so 
ridiculous  as  to  take  this  thing,  to  bring 
In  even  a  little  merchant  who  is  doing 
$250,000  a  year  hi  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  an  article 
which  appeared  a  few  days  ago  in  one 
of  our  Nation's  magazines  to  the  effect 
that,  "Will  Congress  Kill  Main  Street?" 
Frankly,  I  think  the  article  was  a  little 
exacgerated,  but  I  do  think  in  smaU 
business,  when  we  are  considering  the 
small  businessman,  we  should  not  want 
to  take  any  action  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  this  afternoon  which  might  ex- 
poee  us  to  the  charge  that  we  are  kUling 
off  the  small  merchant  on  Main  Street. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  article 
with  reference  to  a  business  which  is  op- 
erated in  the  home  State  of  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albxht],  where 
they  were  going  out  of  business  because 
of  the  impact  of  this  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dnrrl  does 
not  want  that  to  happen. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  said 
when  he  opened  this  debate— and  I  know 
with  sincerity  and  I  applaud  him  for  it— 
that  there  was  not  one  line  written  into 
this  bill  with  the  intention  of  trying  to 
hurt  anyone,  and  I  am  sure  he  means 
that.  But  at  the  same  time  we  know 
that  on  occasion  we  have  oversealous 
administrators  who  get  into  the  act  and 
who  undermine  the  congressional  intent 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  the  House 
to  support  the  limitation  and  to  retain 
the  limitation  of  $500,000. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  hi 
opposition  to  the  amen(hnent.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  does  about 
the  same,  or  serves  the  same  purpose 
as  the  amendment  offered  a  lltOe  while 
ago  which  was  defeated  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  a  $1,000  a  day  establishment  in 
the  retail  business  is  not  a  very  small 
business.  The  vast  majority  of  retail 
establishments  in  the  United  States  do 
less  than  $50,000  a  year. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  talking  about 
the  small  towns,  if  there  were  one  store 
in  that  town  that  does  $350,000  a  year, 
it  has  buying  capacity  and  buytag  power 
that  certainly  more  than  eoualizes  its 
competitive  potential,  and  enjoys  an  ad- 
▼■ntage^th  the  smallest  store  that  is 
not  covered. 

B«r.  Chairman,  your  cwnmlttee  went 
into  this  matter  very  thoroughly.    We 


studied  every  possible  angle  and  that  is 
why  we  have  a  different  test  for  enter* 
prise  than  what  we  have  for  establish- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  tried  hi  the  best  way 
we  could  to  keep  competition  within  the 
ability  of  the  competitorB  to  buy  and 
still  be  equally  cranpetitlve. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  brileve  if  one  ex- 
amines the  bill  thoroughly,  one  will  find 
that  I  was  telling  the  truth  when  I  aald 
there  was  not  a  line  contained  in  this 
bill  that  toitends  to,  or  does,  in  fact,  hann 
any  individual. 

ISi.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  can  have 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  froin 
Illinois  [Mr.  AifosKSON]? 

Mr.  Chaimuin,  in  q?ealdng  of  that  store 
that  went  out  of  business  in  Oklahoma, 
that  store  under  the  present  law,  coma 
under  the  $1  million  test.  So.  it  would 
have  to  be  a  pretty  big  operaUon  before 
it  would  have  to  start  peering  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  the  overtime. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 
ISx.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.    My  point 

is,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  do  not  think,  if  the 
gentleman  will  let  me  finish,  if  we  bad 
all  the  facts  before  us,  that  that  store 
went  out  of  business  because  of  this  law, 
because  we  have  not  had  a  single  piece 
of  evidence  presented  before  this  com- 
mittee in  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
any  store  has  gone  out  of  business  be- 
cause of  this  law. 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  now  yield? 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Yes,  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  you 
grant  the  premise — and  it  is  stated  in 
this  article — and,  of  course,  the  gentle- 
man can  stand  up  and  say  it  is  not  so, 
and  I  say  it  is  so,  and  there  we  are— 
but  if  you  grant  the  premise  that  a  store 
belonging  to  a  particular  chain— and 
you  say  it  is  and  I  say  it  was  not— if  • 
chainstore  doing  $250,000  a  year  is  going 
to  go  out  of  business  because  of  the 
minimum  wage  with  all  of  the  mass  buy- 
ing power  that  is  available  to  a  chain 
that  it  is  not  available  to  the  comef  gro- 
ceryman  or  the  comer  druggist  or  the 
retailer  who  does  not  belong  to  a  chain, 
what  is  the  hnpact  of  this  $250,000  test 
upon  him? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  precisdy  why 
we  have  drawn  a  difference.  You  knov 
if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  this 
bill,  you  win  see  that  this  oMnmlttee  has 
tried  to  protect  aU  interested  parties  in 
America. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  assure 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  read  it  very 
carefully. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  We  have  recognized 
that  this  store  which  is  a  part  of  a  huge 
multimillion-dollar  chain  has  many  ad- 
vantages in  terms  of  advertising,  bulk 
buying,  and  various  other  things  so  we 
have  provided  that  that  store  which  to 
a  part  of  a  big  chain  that  the  test  there 
would  be  $250,000. 
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asrrect.   Un- 
«H11  be  $500.- 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illln )  a.  But  you 
are  going  to  have  the  sao  1 1  test  apply 
(or  an  individual  store  thatj  u  not  a  peat 
of  a  chain. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  But  thbt  hidlvldual 
oomer  store  that  you  are  piking  about 
standing  alone  has  to  do  ai  million  dol- 
lars gross  annually  before jlt  is  covered 
by  this  bill  at  the  present  til  m. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUn  lis.  But  un- 
der this  blU  by  1968.  the  %»t  wiU  iu>t 
be  a  million  dollars;  is  tptat  not  cor- 
rect—it wiU  be  $250,000? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is 
der  the  terms  of  the  biU.  it 
OOO  in  1967  and  $250,000  inl 

But  will  my  colleague  alio  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  wage  se^e  is  dees- 
calated  also  because  we  re<(6gnlze  all  of 
these, things  have  to  be  done  slowly  and 
cannot  be  done  overnight  sb  as  to  upset 
the  economy.  So  you  hane  the  wage 
•cale  moving  up  at  the  same  time  you 
have  the  gross  volume  test  qcjming  down. 
So  you  do  have  that  cushion  that  the 
gentleman  seeks  to  provlc 
amendment. 

Mr.  DENT.     Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield 
Qeman. 

Mr.  DENT.     Mr.  Chal 


so  that 
the  Members  will  not  be  coitfused  by  all 


these  figures,   let   us   get 


straight.  There  are  a  totslj  number  of 
covered  employees  «now  li  ii  the  retail 
■tores  of  3,642,000.  This  iamendment 
covers  1,500,000  more  emplqyees.  But  it 
leaves  uncovered  in  the  l}|4lted  States 
3,142,000  employees. 

Therefore,  we  are  not  reddling  down 
Into  the  little  comer  store. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The 


for  in  his 

,  will  the 

the  gen- 


ithe   figures 


timi 


e  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  hail  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  CTiairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  v  ord  and  rise 
In  support  ot  the  amendmenjij 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  siiiiiply,  to  keep 
the  record  straight,  pohit  ^ut  that  the 
■mendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
bom  Illinois  [Mr.  Andeksou]  applies  at 
the  last  stage  when  the  move  is  from  the 
enterprise  test  of  $500,000  tQ  $250,000  a 
year.  What  the  gentleman  nt)m  Illinois 
fMr.  PucmsKi]  has  said  wMi  reference 
to  the  establishment  and  th^  enterprise 
being  distinct  and  our  comsjilttee  taking 
good  care  to  distinguish  th^te  two  does 
not  apply  after  2  years.  When  the  enter- 
prise test  goes  from  $500.00^  to  $250,000 
on  February  1,  1969,  the  enterprise  test 
and  the  establishment  te^t  would  be 
precisely  the  same.  That  ii  the  pohit  I 
believe  the  sponsors  of  thlsikmendment 
sre  making — when  you  reaotithat  stage 
of  a  $250,000  enterprise  tf^t,  you  are 
treating  the  large  enterprise  exactly  the 
wme  as  the  small  individual  store. 

hi  1969,  an  establishment  that  is  a 
part  of  a  large  enterprise  will  be  covered 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  small 
rtore  and  vice  versa.  ThaB  betog  the 
■tuaUon.  I  think  we  would  be  weU  ad- 
Jtoed  to  postpone  any  deter  thlnatlon  as 
to  whether  we  ought  to  mov  ^thls  enter- 
prise test  from  $500,000  ;b  $250,000. 
™s  Is  not  gotog  to  occur  In  the  next 
w  or  two.  This  commlti<  e  and  this 
^"Jogress  have  ample  <vportii4nl^  to  ex 


amine  the  question  as  to  whether  we 
ought  to  reduce  the  enterprise  volume 
test  any  further. 

Let  me  say  further,  I  agree  with  what 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  said  In  the 
well  of  the  House  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment. In  1961  we  faced  this  issue  and 
we  talked  about  the  volume  of  business 
test  in  terms  of  the  Interstate  commerce 
clause.  Unfortunately,  we  lost  at  that 
stage. 

It  is  absolutely  true  that  today  all  the 
Congress  has  to  do  to  include  virtually 
everyone  in  this  country  under  the  mlni- 
miun  wage  legislation  is  to  reduce  the 
dollar  volume  test.  That  is  all  we  have 
to  do — ^to  cross  out  "$1,000,000"  and  make 
it  "$500,000 "  and  cross  that  out  and  mate 
it  "$250,000"  and  aU  the  way  down-4f 
we  want  to— to  $50,000  eventusdly,  or  to 
$10. 

Air.  ANDERSON  of  lUUaols.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlenum. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  dUnoU.  I  have 
Just  been  reminded,  Idr.  Chairman,  that 
back  In  1961  when  we  were  considering 
this  matter  before,  when  this  House 
adopted  a  substitute,  which  was  the 
Kitchen-Ayres  bill,  you  will  recall  that  at 
that  time  it  did  not  use  the  dollar  volume 
test — it  did  not  have  the  $1  million  test — 
that  was  put  into  the  bill  in  conference 
and  not  put  in  initially  by  the  action  ot 
this  House. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GoodellJ  has  performed  a  great 
service  today  by  putting  his  finger  exactly 
on  the  point  we  are  trying  to  make  that 
we  do  iu)t  want  to  take  that  small,  in- 
dependent businessman  who  is  not  part 
of  a  chain  and  who  does  not  have  all  the 
advantages  that  the  chainstore  buyer 
has  so  far  as  the  mass  purchasing  power 
and  the  advertising  and  so  on  is  con- 
cerned and  say.  You  have  to  be  lumped 
into  the  same  category  with  that  fellow 
who  belongs  to  a  chain  and  who  does 
$250,000  a  year. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  this  question:  Do  you  think  that 
my  assumption  is  entirely  unreasoiutble, 
that  unless  we  hold  the  line  at  $500,000 
today,  in  the  next  Congress,  or  shortly 
thereafter,  we  may  see  an  attempt  to 
repeal  any  exemption  whatever,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  biU  provides  with 
respect  to  laundries,  cleaning  establish- 
ments, and  so  on,  that  no  volume  dollar 
test  is  to  be  employed? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  that  is  ^e  direction  In 
which  we  are  moving,  and  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  reduce  the  amount  until  we 
cover  virtually  everyone. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Peimsylvanla. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  committee  has  at- 
tempted to  carry  out  the  philosophy  of 
extending  the  differential  between  the 
independent  store  and  the  chainstore 
below  the  $500,000  volume,  and  if  you 
will  read  the  Roosevelt  bill,  you  wlU  flzid 
that  the  Roosevelt  bill  went  down  to 
$150,000  for  the  establishment  test  and 
maintained  the  $250,000  for  the  inde- 
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pendent  store  test.  However,  no  greater 
howl  has  been  hesird  in  this  Congress 
than  when  the  Roosevelt  blU  hit  this 
floor  for  action  and  was  presented. 
Thero  was  never  a  greater  complaint 
made.  That  was  in  reference  to  the 
$150,000  test.  When  you  get  to  $250,000, 
you  are  talking  about  a  competitive  level 
where  the  component  part  of  the  chain 
is  a  very  small  component  part  as  related 
to  tJie  big  chain. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additiorud  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OOODEUj.    I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Upon  examination  we 
find  that  of  42  separate  chains,  oiierating 
mainly  hi  the  Western  and  Southern 
States,  they  are  indeed  in  competition, 
but  none  of  their  ccmiponent  parts  do 
better  than  $300,000  a  year.  They  are 
small  chains,  all  small  stores  operating 
in  rural  areas  rather  than  in  urban  areas. 

After  much  deliberation,  the  commit- 
tee decided  that  the  $150,000  test  was  un- 
fair to  those  small  operating  chains 
which  are  a  group  of  individual  owner- 
ships under  a  chain  management  for 
buying  purposes  only.  This  is  the  truth 
of  the  matter  and  is  not  Intended  to  hurt 
any  individual  store. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  very  adroitly  turned 
the  argument.  It  is  true  that  under  the 
Roosevelt  bill  we  covered  estabUshments 
that  did  more  than  $150,000  business  a 
year.  We  have  moved  that  establish- 
ment test  up  to  $250,000  a  year.  Ilifr 
fact  remains  that  hi  1967  this  bill  would 
reduce  the  enterprise  test  to  $250,000  a 
year,  and  at  that  stage  your  individual 
private  store,  not  part  of  a  chain,  will 
have  exactly  the  same  test  of  coverage. 
$250,000,  as  the  large  enterprise.  That 
is  the  point  that  is  made  by  the  gentle> 
man  f rtxn  Illinois  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  we  have  ample  Ume  be- 
tween now  and  Febmary  1,  1969,  when 
this  is  supposed  to  be  triggered,  and  we 
move  from  $500,000  to  $250,000  in  the 
enterprise  test,  to  consider  this  in  the 
Congress,  to  evaluate  its  impact,  and  to 
make  whatever  changes  we  feel  neces- 
sary at  that  point. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from.  Illinois  [Mr.  Amdsbsoh]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  dl- 
visi(m  (demanded  by  Mr.  Dknt)  there 
were — ayes  82,  noes  74. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  AironsoM 
of  Illinois  and  Mr.  BintTON  of  California. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
teUers  reported  that  then  were— ayes 
120,  noes  109. 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  tsUL 
read. 
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ThtCksttTtaAutdOom: 

AfrlouUural  tmfioyen 

9m.  106.  (a)  Swtton  S(«)  o(  raob  Act  to 
UDMUlwl  to  rwd  M  f ollowa : 

"(e)  'ttoployM'  IneludM  any  IndlTldtuU 
amplOTCd  by  ui  employer,  except  that  euch 
term  eball  not.  for  the  purpoeee  of  section 
S(u)  Include — 

"(1)  any  Individual  employed  by  an  em- 
ployer en^ged  In  agrlcuHure  If  eucta  Indl- 
Tldual  lj»>the  i>arent,  spouae,  ehUd.  or  other 
member  of  the  employer'a  Immediate 
family,  or 

"(9)  any  IndlTldual  who  to  employed  by 
an  employer  engaged  In  agriculture  U  euch 
Individual  (A)  to  employed  aa  a  hand  barrest 
toborer  and  to  paid  on  a  piece  rate  baaU  in 
an  operation  which  haa  been,  and  to  oua- 
tomailly  and  generaUy  reoognlaed  aa  having 
been,  paid  on  a  p&eoe  rate  baato  In  the  region 
at  employment.  (B)  oommutea  dally  fiiom 
hto  permanent  realdenoe  to  the  farm  on 
which  ha  to  ao  employed,  and  (O)  haa  been 
■nployed  In  agtlcnltun  leas  than  thirteen 
veeka  during  the  preceding  nm\mni\mr  year." 

(b)  SeeUon  8  of  nich  Act  to  further 
amended  by  adding  after  aubsectlon  (t) 
(added  by  section  101(b)  at  thto  Act)  the 
fbUowlng  new  subeeoUon: 

"(u)  llan-day*  means  any  day  during  any 
portion  of  which  an  employee  performa  any 
agricultural  labor." 

MB.  UABTDf  or 

■aaaKA 

B£ARTIN     of     Nebraska.    Mr. 

Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment,  and 
again  I  would  like  to  cak  unanimous  oon- 
wnt  that  it  be  considered  en  bloc  at  this 
time.  In  order  to  conserve  time,  because 
It  does  cover  four  different  sections  of 
tbe  bill  regarding  agricultural  employees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
Uke  to  have  a  complete  copy  of  the 
amendment,  because  I  am  honest  In  say- 
Inffto  the  House  that  If  you  are  all  as 
aware  of  what  went  on  a  minute  ago  In 
that  amendment  as  I  consider  myself  to 
be,  then  you  are  ignorant  about  the 
amendment.  All  we  do  is  go  back  to  the 
$1  minion  test.  Those  of  you  who  want 
to  go  back  to  the  |1  million  test.  aU  right 
■niat  was  before  19«1.  However.  I  want 
to  see  the  entire  amendment  at  this 
time. 

ICr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  My 
amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
$1  mimon  test. 

llie  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  object  to  the 
request? 

Mr.  DENT.    Tes. 

TbB  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard, 
llie  Cleric  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  IiCr.  ICaamf  of 
Hebraaka:  On  page  S8.  between  lines  14  and 
18.  insert  the  following: 

"IMPIMITIOM  or  WAOCB" 

"Sk.  lOS.  Section  S(m)  of  the  Act  to 
amended  by  loaartlng  Immedlstaly  before 
the  first  provtoo  and  after  the  word  'em- 
ployees', the  ronowlng  language.  'ProvUed. 
That  such  cost  shall  be  detnmtned  In  eaeh 
atate,  subject  to  the  i4>proTal  of  the  Seere- 
tary  of  lAbor.  by  tiM  approprtote  Slate 
r  or  oaoer.' " 


Mr.DBNT.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 
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Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
ftom  Pennsylvania  will  state  his  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
follow  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CSerk  will  re- 
port  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DENT.  This  amendment  is  prac- 
tically a  rewriting  of  the  entire  section. 
In  decency  and  fairness,  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  a  copy  of  it. 

The  C!HAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  ICr.  ICaanw  of 
Nebraska: 

"Sac.  MS.  Delete  seetlon  108.  entlUed 
'Agricultural  Employaee',  beginning  on  line 
18,  page  84,  through  Une  14.  page  86." 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Do  I  have 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  other  sections  to  be  considered  at 
this  time  or  not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  was  objec- 
tion to  the  request. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wHl  allow  me  to  ask  one  question, 
he  may  get  his  request. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  Will  the  gmtleman 
from  N^raska  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DENT.  All  I  have  Is  one  single- 
Une  copy  here.  I  understand  from  what 
I  can  read  of  what  you  have  given  me 
the  entire  purpose  of  your  group  of 
amendments  is  to  strike  from  the  bUl  all 
reference  to  agricultural  workers. 

Mr.  KCARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  is 
(XtQrect.  This  amendment  would  strike 
the  entire  agricultural  section  of  the  bilL 
The  reason  that  the  other  sections  are  in 
there  Is  to  correlate  them  with  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  and  In 
order  to  expedite  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee andln  order  to  save  time. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  objection  to  the  consideration 
of  the  amendments  at  one  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  llie  gentl«nan  will 
restate  his  unanimous  consent  request. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  con- 
sider this  amendment  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objecticm? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  will  re- 
port the  amendmoits. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ifr.  MAaTiif  ot  Ne- 

braaka: 

Delete  section  108.  entttled  "Agricultural 
■mployeee",  beginning  on  line  15.  page  84, 
through  line  14.  page  85. 

Delete  section  308.  entitled  "Agricultural 
■mployeee".  beginning  on  Une  6.  page  87. 
through  line  14,  page  38. 

Driete  section  303,  entitled  "Agricultural 
Kmployees".  beglimlikg  on  line  18.  page  47, 
through  Une  3,  page  48. 

Delete  sectton  801  (c) .  beginning  on  line  4. 
page  60,  through  Una  17,  page  S«. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.Chah-- 
man.  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  to  this 
bin.  because  the  purpose  of  these  amend- 
ments Is  to  strike  the  entire  agricultural 
coverage  from  this  l^lslatlon. 

Traditionally.  Mr.  Chairman,  agricul- 
tors  has  been  excluded  from  the  Fair 
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Labor  Standards'^Act  because  of  the  vety 
nature  of  the  business  itself.  It  is  eooi. 
posed  of  millions  of  components 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  composed 
of  Independent  operators  who  operate  a 
business  entirely  different  than  any 
other  in  the  country,  because  they  have 
little  or  no  say  as  to  what  price  they  are 
going  to  sell  their  product. 

Mr.  Chairman,  agriculture  has  been  in 
serious  economic  straits  in  this  country 
for  not  only  several  yean,  but  for  many 
yean. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  give  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  an  indication  of 
this  situation,  as  published  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  In  January  196t] 
in  regard  to  farming  in  this  coimtry. 

Tbe  total  farm  population  in  tbe 
United  States  in  1940  was  30.5  million. 
In  1960  it  was  down  to  15.5  million.  In 
1904  it  was  down  to  12.9  million. 

The  number  of  farms  In  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Labor.  In  1940,  was  6,350,000.  In  1964  It 
was  3.472,000. 

&Cr.  Chairman,  let  me  give  to  tbe 
Members  of  the  Committee  some  further 
Information:  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  a  report  issued 
in  April  of  this  year,  last  month,  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  total  number  of 
farm  employees,  farm  laborers  on  the 
farm,  in  the  United  States,  from  1  year 
ago  of  393,000. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  farm 
employees  In  the  United  States  In  agri- 
culture has  been  following  this  trend  for 
many,  many  yeara.  Here  we  are  com- 
ing up  with  a  piece  of  legislation  that  1b 
going  to  aggravate  the  situation  and  con- 
tribute further  to  the  decrease  In  tbe 
farm  population  and  in  the  number  of 
Jobs  on  the  farm. 

I  also  have  some  statistics  here  in  re- 
gard to  the  average  wage  rate  In  the 
United  States  put  out  by  the  Department 
In  an  April  11, 1966,  releasie. 

The  average  wage  rate  in  the  United 
States  on  farms  today  Is  $1.28  an  boor 
which  is  considerably  above  this  min- 
imum which  is  proposed  here. 

Tou  might  say  to  me.  that  is  a  good 
argument  why  we  ought  to  have  it,  be- 
cause it  is  not  going  to  affect  anyone. 
But,  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  Mr. 
(Thalrman,  this  is  only  a  foot-in-the- 
door  an>roach. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  time  of  tbe 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebra^a.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RACE.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  beard. 

Itlr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.Chslr^ 
man.  the  fact  that  the  average  ftnn 
wage  in  the  United  SUtes  Is  $1.2$  •& 
hour  can  be  used  by  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  to  say,  "Well,  you  do  not 
need  it."  But.  Mr.  Cbairman.  the  his- 
tory of  this  legislation  is  that  the  vei 
Congress  or  a  subsequent  Congress  vol 
come  along  and  Increase  the  minlmom 
wage  which  currently,  as  proposed  In  flw 
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bill,  would  go  up  to  $1.30  lod  in  a  couple 


of  years  will  bring  it  up  to 


on  up  to  $2  and  provide  far  overtime  for 
everything  over  40  houn  a  week.  You 
know  what  that  will  do  n  our  agricul- 
tural economy. 

Then  we  have  another  ;>rovision  here 
that  provides  that  there  :  a  a  vaJue  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secret  ur  of  Labor  in 
Washington  for  any  fooi  and  housing 
that  iB  provided  for  a  fam  worker.    That 
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p^75  and  then 


of  that.    But 
Irglnla  [Mr 


bry  important 

\  laccelerate  the 

of  our  agri- 

the  coimtry. 

on  the  farms. 

Ildren  out  of 

aer  Jobs  and 

This  is  go- 

!  people  of  the 

M  summertime 


is  all  right— I  am  in  fav< 

as  the  gentleman  from    ._„ 

Shtth]  pointed  out  in  our  hearing  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  t  underst^d  it 
is  customary  in  Virginia  to  give  a  f 
hand  300  pounds  of  fres^  pork.  When 
the  farmhand  gets  the  Q|00  pounds  of 
fresh  pork,  he  salts  it  doWn  and  uses  it 
in  the  months  ahead.  | 

Now  what  is  the  Secretary  going  to  do? 
Ii  be  going  to  make  a  deUrmlnation  on 
whether  this  hog  is  a  No,  ,1  or  a  No.  2  or 
No.  3  hog  and  make  a  determination  as 
to  what  kind  of  cuts  then  are?  How  is 
be  going  to  determine  thfej  value  of  this 
food  and  the  value  of  the  jlbdging  that  is 
furnished  to  these  farm\^riEers? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
amendment.   It  is  going 
decrease  in  the  populatl. 
cultural  areas  throughou 
It  will  result  in  fewer  Jol 
It  will  put  our  schoolc 
work  so  far  as  getting 
working  on  a  seasonal  ^ 
Ing  to  deprive  these  you 

opportunity  to  go  out  in  ._, 

and  get  a  Job  and  earn  a  flaw  dollara  and 
learn  the  value  of  a  dollar  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow— Jobs  that  will  help  them 
to  continue  their  educatton  and  help 
them  to  buy  the  necessitl^  of  life 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
it  approved. 

Mr.  RE8NI(?K.     Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.    I  yield  to 

Mr.  RESNICK.   I  have 
tion,  if  I  may  ask  the 
Nebraska  this  question, 
there  is  any  correlation  _ 
tween  the  severe  shortage 
tnd  the  fact  that  they  . 
virtually  starvation  wages 

Ht.  MARTIN  of  Nebi 
the  gentleman  is  entirely  _,^..^>,.  „„»,„ 
he  talks  about  starvationf  wages  and  I 
would  venture  to  guess  th|i  he  has  very 
Uttle  firsthand  information  about  agri 
culture.  '  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  when  yJQu  are  looking 
for  farm  labor,  you  are  in  competition 
with  the  labor  market  and  competing 
with  other  industries  and  businesses  that 
we  asking  for  that  labor.  |iothe  farmer 
OAs  to  gage  his  employmei^  scale  on  the 
nune  basis  with  his  compe 

In  my  State  of  Neb    _^ 

wage  is  $1.50  an  hour  for  agricultural 
l»bor  because  they  cannot  get  anyone  for 
IMS  than  that.  i 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chalni^m.  the  Im- 
P^tant  point  about  the  ag^leultural  tea- 
«ws  of  the  bill  Is  that  We  people  In- 
jwved  are  those  who  have;  been  left  at 
me  bottom  of  the  ecor^c  ladder. 
2™y'  niore  than  any  othei  jgroUp  in  our 
iwtion,  need  to  be  covered.]  The  agrlcul- 


I  amendmoit 

»an,  wOl 

gentleman. 
jie  brief  ques- 
itleman  from 
at  is  whether 
Ihls  mind  be- 
(if  farm  labor 
being  paid 

I  think 
icorrect  when 


ton. 

the  going 


tural  people  are  at  tbe  very  bottom  of  the 
economic  ladder. 

I  wish  to  point  out  also  that  this  bill 
does  not  involve  overtime  for  agricultural 
workers.  They  are  not  Included.  All 
overtime  would  be  excluded.  There  Is  no 
more  overtime.  I  should  say.  Family 
farms  would  be  excluded.  When  we 
speak  of  the  farms  that  will  be  covered 
under  the  bill,  we  are  talking  only  about 
1.6  percent  of  all  the  farms  in  the  Nation. 
Let  us  again  go  ovr  the  amoimt  of  the 
wage.  The  mlnimumVage  would  start  at 
$1  an  hour  in  1967  t«$1.15  an  hour  in 
1968  azul  $1.30  an  ho4r  in  1969.  At  a 
^1.30  an  hour  the/ minimum  wage 
(unts  to  $2,700,  yhich  is  below  the 
povehKJevel  of  $3^0.  Only  the  large 
farms  T'vTTrtil  artwmr  be  covered  on  the 
500-man-hour  basis.  That  means  that 
seven  men  must  be  employed  on  a  farm, 
to  fall  under  the  500-man-hour  require- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 

gentleman  from  C^alifornia  has  expired. 

Mr.    BET  ill.     Mr.    Chairman.    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 

for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  C!HAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  in 
behalf  of  California  because  California 
is  already  paying  wages  above  the  mini- 
mum wage,  despite  the  fact  that  we  have 
an  unfavorable  competitive  hauling 
problem.  Yet  we  are  still  paying  above 
the  minimum  wage.  Since  1963  Cali- 
fornia wages  have  gone  from  $1.32  per 
hour  to  $1.35  in  1964.  to  $1.42  hi  1965,  and 
$1.50  in  1966.  In  addition,  as  I  have 
said,  we  have  an  unfavorable  competi- 
tive hauling  problem  in  California  or  we 
are  at  a  c(xnpetitlve  disadvantage  from 
the  standpoint  of  flipping  farm  goods 
to  the  East.  Yet  we  are  still  paying 
higher  wages. 

Actually,  Mr.  Clialrman.  this  is  a  Mil 
that  will  keep  the  large  farms  from  hav- 
ing the  advantage  that  they  ah-eady  have 
over  the  small  farms  by  not  paying 
higher  wages.  Since  the  large  farms 
have  liot  been  paying  higher  wages, 
either,  they  have  a  competitive  advantage 
over  the  small  farms. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wpose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. Studies  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  show  that  in  the  United  States 
today  45  percent  of  all  farmworkers  re- 
ceive less  than  75  cents  an  hour,  that 
52  percent  receive  less  than  85  cents  an 
hour,  and  56  percent  receive  less 
than$l. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  gi«at 
deal  about  poverty  in  this  country.  Ilils 
Congress  has  passed  war-on-poverty 
legislation.  The  gentleman  who  offered 
this  amendment  to  strike  aQ  the  agri- 
eultiiral  workers,  if  my  information  is 
correct,  voted  for  the  original  poverty 
legislation.  In  my  Judgment,  if  we  really 
mean  boslneaB  In  the  war  on  poverty,  the 
piece  of  legldatton  that  is  before  us  tQ- 
day  will  do  more  to  eliminate  poverty 
In  this  country  than  any  other  possible 


piece  of  legislation  that  this  Congress 
could  pass.  Let  us  establish  and  Increase 
the  minimum  rate  for  agricultural  work- 
ers and  decrease  the  amount  given  out  In 
welfare  payments. 

What  are  we  d(^ng,  if  we  approve  the 
bill  that  has  been  offered  by  the  com- 
mittee? We  are  saying  to  a  person  who 
worics  today  full  time  for  40  houn  a 
week,  and  if  he  is  paid  the  $1  mini- 
mum hourly  wage  for  a  full  year  of  52  ^ 
weeks,  he  would  receive  a  total,  the  mag- 
nificent sum  of  $2,008.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska,  we  will  con- 
tinue at  the  sums  of  75  cents  or  85  cents 
an  hour,  and  the  heads  of  families  and 
full-time  employees  will  be  receiving 
about  $1,500  a  year— hardly  a  living 
wage  in  a  country  that  sumxMedly  has 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world. 

We  talk  about  breaking  the  welfare 
cycle,  getting  people  off  the  welfare  rolls. 
In  agriculture,  these  are  people  who 
want  to  work,  who  want  to  walk  in  dig- 
nity. We  ought  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  get  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  live 
a  decent  life,  and  not  have  them  existing 
on  $1,500  a  year,  which  Is  half  the  pov- 
erty level  as  generally  recognized. 

There  was  a  group  of  people — w^are  ; 
recipients — who  were  inspired  to  take  ' 
courses  for  6  months,  so  they  could  get 
off  the  aid  for  dependent  children,  the 
ADC  program.  They  took  courses  and 
completed  the  6  months  of  work.  They 
went  out  and  applied  for  Jobs.  They 
were  offered  salaries  of  60  cents,  75  cents, 
or  85  cents  an  hour,  which  is  similar  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  sa^ 
we  should  continue  to  pay  agricultural 
workera.  Instead  of  taktag  the  Jobs  at 
60  cents  and  75  cents  an  hour,  these  peo- 
ple simply  said  "We  cannot  support  our 
families  on  that.  We  have  to  go  back 
on  the  welfare  rolls." 

I  suggest  if  we  want  to  do  something 
about  poverty,  it  would  make  more  sense 
to  establish  a  mlnimimi  wage  on  which 
people  can  live— instead  of  being  forced 
to  the  alternative— that  of  giving  out  a 
dole. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  there  is  any 
shigle  group  in  the  United  States  which 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  scale 
it  is  the  agricultural  workera.  One  wit- 
ness appeared  before  our  committee  and 
said  this: 

Tb»  miserable  existence  which  these  work- 
era  and  their  families  must  lead  on  such 
earnings  can  be  largely  attributed  to  the 
epedflo  cztiluslon  of  workers  In  agriculture 
from  the  protection  of  social  legislation  that 
haa  benefited  other  American  worken  for 
a  quartwr  of  a  century. 

This  type  of  testimony  was  restated 
by  o^er  witnesses.  It  is  documented  by 
tbe  personal  knowledge  all  of  us  have. 

If  we  are  to  adjust  the  minimum  wage 
today  in  any  specific  category,  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  begin  where  the  need 
is  the  greatest,  where  people  are  not  or- 
ganized, where  there  is  not  and  has  not 
been  any  voice  in  the  making  of  policy 
at  the  State  or  National  level. 

After  having  said  this,  may  I  say  one 
other  thing:  I  had  hoped  to  offer  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  at  this  point — bat  Z 
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•m  not  allowed  to  under  tbe  parliamen- 
tary procedure.  However,  I  do  Intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  a«  soon  as  It  Is  pos- 
sible— which  would  make  an  exemption 
primarily  designed  for  young  people.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  children  who  work 
for  less  than  13  weeks  during  the  sum- 
mer and  who  try  to  earn  money  so  they 
can  continue  on  In  high  school,  or  earn 
their  spending  money,  should  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  legislation  firom  working  In 
the  harvest  field  on  a  idecework  pay 
basis. 

I  believe  children  14  and  15  years  of 
age  and  other  temixHrary  summer  em- 
ployees are  In  an  entirely  different  cate- 
gory from  the  heads  of  families  who  are 
working  full  time.  I  hope  and  plead  with 
the  Members  th&t  we  do  not  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska,  that  would  strike  out 
the  only  protection  the  agricultural 
workers  of  this  coimtry  might  have. 
That,  Instead,  we  give  them  a  chance  to 
earn  a  decent  wage,  so  they  can  get  off 
welfare  and  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
.  and  walk  with  dignity  along  with  the 
.  other  pe<g)le  of  this  country. 

Mr.  OIJRNE7.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment,  and  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
M^.  Chairman,  I  support  this  amend- 
ment. As  the  proponent  of  this  amend- 
ment stated  when  he  offered  It  to  the 
House,  this  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
Important  amendments  to  this  legislation 
that  we  have  under  discussion  today. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  Just 
madea  point  which  I  think  Is  significant. 
.She  !<ald  that  for  28  years  we  have  had  no 
legislation  in  ttils  field.  That  is  so.  In 
1938  we  had  our  first  minimum  wage  law. 
We  have  had  six,  as  I  recall,  since  then. 
Each  time  the  agricultural  woi^ers  have 
been  exempted.  I  submit  to  this  House 
of  Representatives  that  there  probably 
is  a  fairly  sound  reason  why  that  Is  so. 

We  have  heard  here  In  the  discussion 
in  the  li^  2  days,  and  we  have  heard  Just 
now.  that  agricultural  wortcers  are  mis- 
treated in  this  country. 

A  great'case  Is  made  that  they  are  at 
the  low  end  of  the  economic  scale,  and 
I  believe  there  Is  some  point  to  be  made 
there. 

But  there  Is  another  side  to  the  story. 
Let  me  give  a  few  facts  of  life  In  respect 
to  my  home  State  of  Florida. 

The  No.  2  industry  in  Florida  Is 
agriculture.  The  No.  1  industry 
within  the  Industry  Is  citrus.  Our  aver- 
age wages  this  year  paid  to  citrus  work- 
en  in  the  State  oi  Florida  were  $1.>7  an 
hour.  This  does  not  ■oand  like  starva- 
tion wages  to  me. 

»,  I  have  hare  a  letter,  under  the  letter- 
head of  the  US.  Department  of  Labor, 
signed  by  Secretary  Wirts.  which  com- 
mends the  Florida  dtnis  Industry  for  the 
wonderful  Job  it  is  doing  in  respect  to 
wages. 

The  wme  is  true  In  other  areas  of 
.  Florida  agrioalture. 

One  of  the  great  vegetable  growing  in- 
dustries la  In  norida.    While  It  does  xK>t 
quite  eviia  the  wages  paid  lar  the  dtrus 
^Jadustnr.  R  does  weD. 
I    Bo  I  siy  acatD  that  agrloultural  wages 
sre  good  now. 


'There  is  another  problem  to  Florida, 
the  same  problem  the  proponent  of  U^ 
legislation  mentioned,  which  Is  a  rapid- 
ly and  completely  deteriorating  farm 
labor  situati(»x  which  goes  downhill  with 
each  succeeding  year.  The  reason  why 
it  does  Is  we  have  continuing  and  in- 
creasing interference  from  the  Federal 
Qovemment  in  this  whole  labor  area, 
which  Is  downgrading  our  empWer-em- 
ployee  relatlonslilp  and  making  It  ex- 
ceedingly hard  for  Florida  farmers  to 
make  a  living. 

Each  year  we  find  this  Is  true:  In  Flor- 
ida the  people  in  the  farm  labor  field 
want  to  work  In  lesser  numbers,  and  they 
want  to  earn  less. 

This  Is  also  true:  Each  year  we  have 
found  that  oiu*  vegetable  crop  losses  and 
our  citrus  crop  losses  are  growing,  be- 
cause we  caniu>t  field  the  proper  amount 
of  labor  to  harvest  these  crops  at  the 
proper  time. 

I  have  doctunented  here — and  I  wish 
I  had  time  to  go  into  this  at  length — 
case  after  case  after  case  in  Florida  agrl- 
ctilture  of  losses  this  year  and  last  year, 
and  of  growers  who  have  said  they  will 
cut  their  acreage  next  year  because  they 
cannot  field  the  farm  labor  necessary. 

This  Is  a  letter  from  one  of  the  chief 
vegetable  and  citrus  growers  In  my  area. 
He  \b  not  in  my  congressional  district, 
but  In  a  neighboring  district.  He  oper- 
ates throughout  all  the  State  of  Florida. 

lUs  grower  gives  statistics  which 
came  from  his  payrolls.  This  is  a  direct 
answer  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
who  seemed  to  question  the  statement  I 
made  that  workers  do  not  want  to  work 
as  much  and  they  do  not  want  to  earn 
as  much  in  Florida. 

Let  me  give  these  figures  taken  right 
off  the  books  of  one  of  the  biggest  vege- 
table growers  In  the  State  of  Florida. 

In  the  1964-«S  celery  season  in  Florida 
the  average  cost  per  crate — this  Is  what 
Is  earned  by  the  man  who  packs  the 
crate— was  38.7  cente.  and  the  average 
nimiber  of  crates  packed  on  a  weekly 
basis  was  106.9. 

Now  let  us  come  to  this  season.  The 
wage  was  boosted  to  49.6  cents.  Inci- 
dentally, that  is  a  rise  of  about  25  percent 
in  what  the  man  earned  per  piece  com- 
pared to  last  season.  That  Is  a  substan- 
tial increase.  But  how  much  did  the 
man  pick?  He  picked,  instead  of  106.9 
crates  on  a  weekly  average.  onlF  90.3 
crates,  a  decrease  of  18  percent. 

One  might  say  that  this  does  not  make 
any  sense,  that  a  man  diould  want  to 
work  less  and  not  want  to  earn  more. 
The  reason  is  that  many  agricultural 
laborers,  I  do  iwt  say  tt  is  true  of  an,  but 
it  Is  true  of  a  substanttal  number,  have 
certain  limited  goals  of  money.  They 
want  only  to  work  long  enough  to  keep 
them  in  a  certain  low  standard  of  hvlng. 
Sometimes  in  Florida  cities,  he  earns 
this  sum  In  a  half  week  and  then  he 
quite  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Ih  a  few  documented  eases,  the  work- 
er Is  satisfied  with  l  day^  woik. 

Oftttmes.  the  worker  wm  play  the 
relief  roll  game,  worktoiB  a  few  days  and 
then  going  on  relief,  unemplogrment  rcOs 
for  the  balance. 

In  other  words,  the  more  the  pay  is 
Inereased.  the  leas  west  that  Is  done. 


Without  question,  so  far  as  Fleri^ 
agriculture  workers  are  concerned,  rtb- 
Ing  minimum  wages  will  slmp^  mesn 
less  work  done  by  a  certain  percentste 
of  low  income  workers. 

Oood  workers  will  not  be  helped.  Poor 
workers  win  be  encouraged  to  do  leu 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  speak  further 
to  certain  parte  of  this  very  important 
blU.  HJR.  13712,  which  affecte  the  mini- 
mum  wages  of  almost  37  milUon  worken 
in  this  Nation,  IV^  million  of  whom  wlU 
be  brought  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  for  the  first  time. 

Of  particular  importance  to  my  Stete 
of  Florida,  as  well  as  many  other  States, 
are  portions  of  the  bill  which  affect  agri- 
cultural workers,  restaurant  workers,  and 
motd  and  hotel  employees.  I  will  speik 
to  these  portions  at  greater  length 
shortly. 

But  at  the  outset.  I  think  it  appropriste 
to  remark  generally  on  the  bill.  AH  of  us 
In  this  House  are  sympathetic  to  the 
problems  of  working  men  and  women. 
We  want  them  to  earn  adequate  wages, 
In  order  that  they  may  provide  them- 
selves with  all  of  the  things  of  life  that 
are  important  to  each  one  of  us— ade- 
quate food,  clothing,  housing,  with  a  lit- 
tle left  over  for  the  pleasures  of  life.  It 
Is  to  this  general  problem  that  this  bill  is 
directed. 

In  the  case  of  many  issues  that  come 
before  the  House  of  Representatiyes 
however,  there  is  a  grave  question  in  the 
minds  of  many  whether  certain  legisla- 
tion will  have  the  beneficial  effects  that 
the  proponente  claim  wiU  be  derived. 

Times  change,  social  and  economic 
patterns  vary,  but  the  effecte  of  unnec- 
essary Government  meddling  do  not 
change.  One  of  the  basic  rules  of  Qov- 
emment. which  was  so  aptly  expressed  by 
both  Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  is  that  the 
best  government  is  the  least  govern- 
ment. This  is  Just  as  true  today  as  it 
was  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  ago 
in  this  NaticHi.  or  many  hundreds  of  yean 
ago  In  ancient  civillzations. 

So  the  question  here  surely  is  whether 
further  Federal  legislation  in  the  fleW 
of  Tntnimiipr)  wages  is  necessaiy  at  tM^ 
time,  particularly  as  it  affecte  certain 
Industries. 

Why  is  there  a  need  for  minimum  wsge 
legislation  at  this  time?  The  reasooi 
must  necessarily  be  because  people  an 
not  being  paid  enough.  Or  because  em- 
ployers are  taking  advantage  of  their 
workers,  and  paying  them  less  than  they 
are  worth. 

We  should  ask  oursehres  if  this  is  the 
case. 

If  we  are  to  bdleve  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. If  we  are  to  believe  the  ste- 
tlstics  constantly  bombarding  the  Ns- 
Maa  from  the  Departmenta  of  Labor  sod 
Commerce  and  Agriculture  and  others, 
they  tell  us  that  the  Nation  has  never  bed 
it  so  good.  19ev«r  have  we  been  more 
prosperous.  Never  has  there  been  % 
time  of  more  employment.  Never  a  time 
of  leas  luwBBidoTment. 

Aikd  tbe  eiineher  here  is  the  argument 
that  the  admdnistratlan  tells  us  again  and 
again,  never  has  there  bem  a  time  vbao 
wages  have  beenao  high. 

In  fact,  the  constant  fight  betwew  tbe 
administration  and  uniooa  is  that  the 
unions  want  too  moeh  In  wages,  so  ttw 
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Mbninistratlon  says.  Tliei  president  and 
his  advisers  plead,  beg,  i  td  sometimes 
threaten  that  union  leaaers  and  their 
people  stay  within  the  3.al  percent  cost- 
of-living  guidelines  that  the  administra- 
tion has  set  down.  The  union  leados 
do  not  like  to  live  wlthiil  these  guide- 
lines. ; 

Tet  here,  when  wages  hiye  never  been 
higher  and  the  guiddlnealaocOTding  to 
the  administration,  are  sli  percent,  we 
have  a  bill  proposing  to  nfice  the  mini- 
mum wages  from  $1.25  to  ^40  and  then 
$1.60,  an  Increase  of  12  i>ercent  iniH^ly 
and  then  14  percent  or  a 'total  Increase 
of  28  percent  over  the  present  $1.26. 

This  Is  a  tremendous  hike  in  a  short 
time,  and  it  is  bound  to  del  one  thing,  if 
nothing  else.  It  will  add  ftlel  to  the  fires 
of  inflation,  which  we  are  niraglng  a  nip- 
and-tuck  struggle  to  contml  right  now. 

What  are  we  thinking  or  here  In  time 
at  war.  with  every  marm^  of  employer 
In  this  Nation  complaining  about  short- 
age of  labor,  with  wage  and  price  ceil- 
ings rising  like  a  hot-air  baOloon  ?  What 
kind  of  Judgment  are  we  using  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatl  pes  to  further 
aggravate  the  situation  in  t  {drastic  mini- 
mum wage  bill?  I 

I  think  the  question  li !  much  more 
basic  than  some  of  the  argumente  I  have 
heard  here  in  the  House  the  last  2  days. 
Proponente  of  the  bill  colitlnue  to  run 
down  and  deride  those  who  question  the 
wisdom  of  Increasing  minimum  wages  at 
this  time.  They  say  thai  |  their  (h>PO- 
nents  are  people  who  conat^tly  oppose 
everything,  and  are  unfr^0ndly  to  the 
worklngman  and  his  cause, 

I  should  like  to  point  oiid  that  it  may 
be  the  proponente  of  this  bil  themselves, 
who  are  not  the  friends  of Ithe  working- 
man.  The  bill  proposes  Ito  help  the 
worker  on  the  lower  end  of  uie  economic 
scale.    This  bill  may  actu^Oy  hurt  him. 

The  point  has  been  made!  and  substan- 
tiated by  some  of  the  nfost  eminent 
economlste  in  this  Nation,  jl^at  Increas- 
ing minimum  wages  does  l^ot  help  the 
worker  on  the  lower  end  of  Ifihe  econcunlc 
scale,  but  resulte  in  his  dir^  detriment 
snd  injury.  [  i 

For  example.  Dr.  Jame^  ToWn.  the 
iste  President  Kennedy's  etonomle  ad- 
viser. Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  fonner  head  of 
President  Eisenhower's  Council  of  Eoo- 
nomlc  Advisers,  and  Dr.  Goti$ried  Haber- 
ler,  economic  professor  at  Harvard  Uni- 
▼ersity^  all  have  expressed  opposition 
recently  to  minimiitn  wage  laws. 

As  Professor  Tobln  put  It  j 
P»ople  who  lack  the  capacity  to  earn  a  de- 
c«t  living  need  to  be  helpwll  ibut  they  wlU 
i>ot  be  helped  by  mmimufi^  ^^  i^^g^  trade 
union  wage  preanires  or  othujaevlcea  whiob 
••«  to  compel  employen  to  pay  tbem  men 
wan  their  work  la  worth.  TOe  more  Ukely 
wtcome  of  euch  regulations  Is  that  the  to- 
wnded  beneflciartee  are  not  employed  at  all. 


It  is  an  economic  fact  oj 
during  the  time  that  mhii 
tave  been  Increased,  and  th^ 
Buc  such  Instances  during 

Woxlmately  three  decades-T 
te  a  seventh  mtntm^nn  ^^gi 

tog  this  time  the  proportion 
Ployed  among   the   undcilli 
■iBong  teenagers,  among 
■«whitM.  has  been  grov.- 
■nple.  Professor  Bums  hat 
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last  ap- 
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to  an  atuOysis  of  this  problem  that  the 
ratio  of  the  unemployment  rate  of  teen- 
agers to  that  of  male  adulte  was  in- 
variably higher  during  the  six  months 
following  an  Increase  of  minimum  wage 
than  it  was  In  the  preceding  year. 

As  Professor  Bums  has  put  it  in  his 
own  language: 

The  bo€ud  result  of  the  substantial  In- 
crease of  the  minimum  wage  In  recent  years 
has  therefore  been  a  eurtaUment  of  Job  op- 
portumtlea  for  the  lem-sktllsd  worker*. 

Professor  Haberler  of  Harvard  has  ex- 
pressed it  in  this  language: 

Raising  the  mlnlmiun  wage  would  thus 
be  an  Irresponsible,  anti-sodal  measure,  re- 
ducing Job  opportunities  of  the  poor,  pro- 
moting Inflation  and  retarding  growth. 

I  suggest  to  the  House  that  the  opinion 
of  eminent  economists  such  as  these 
men  cannot  be  taken  llghtiy.  None  of 
these  people  could  be  classified  as  ob- 
structlonlste.  or  diehard  conservatives 
opposed  to  change  In  progress.  I  suggest 
that  these  men  know  considerably  more 
about  the  problem  than  most  of  us  do 
here  In  the  House,  for  they  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  field  of  economics,  the 
study  of  problems  such  as  we  have  before 
us  here  in  this  miniTnnm  ws«e  bill,  and 
their  advice  has  been  sought  by  and  given 
to  Presldente  of  this  Nation  such  as 
former  Presldente  Elsaihower  and  Ken- 
nedy. 

Now,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
this  minimum  wage  bill  is  going  to  pass, 
but  I  would  fervently  hope  that  the  House 
of  Represoitatlves  today  will  consider 
some  amendmente  which  will  lessen  the 
Impact  of  this  legislation  upon  employ- 
ment in  this  coimtry.  and  perhaps  im- 
prove the  bill  and  help  out  both  the 
worker  whose  economic  lot  we  are  seek- 
ing to  Improve  by  this  bill,  as  well  as  his 
employer,  who  provides  the  worker  with 
the  Job  by  investing  and  risking  his 
capital  and  his  management  ability. 

Now  let  us  talk  speciflcal^  about  two 
broad  areas  of  coverage  In  the  bill.  Sphere 
we  are  enacting  nniniiTnini  wage  law  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  field  of  agriculture, 
and  in  the  field  of  the  restaurant  and 
motd  and  hotel  industries. 

I  talked  specifically  to  these,  because 
these  areas  are  so  Impcntant  to  the  econ- 
omy  of  the  State  of  Florida  where  I  come 
from.  The  tourist  Industry  is  the  No 
1  industry  of  the  State,  and  the  restau- 
rant and  hotel  and  motel  people  inake 
up  a  large  part  of  the  onployers  in  this 
tourist  Industry.  The  second  and  most 
important  industry  in  Florida  in  terms 
of  dollar  production  is  the  great  agri- 
cultural Industry.  This  proposed  legis- 
lation will  have  an  Muxmous  impact  up- 
on these  Industries,  not  only  in  Fkwida 
but  all  over  the  Nation. 

I  would  expect  that  the  argumente  pro 
or  con  on  the  legislation  so  far  as  norida 
is  concerned  and  these  particular  Indus- 
tries are  concerned  would  be  applicable 
to  other  parte  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  past  many  weeks,  in  fact  during 
ahnost  the  entire  time  of  this  sesslcm  of 
Congress,  I  have  talked  with  personally 
and  c<nTesponded  with  many  pe(v>le  in 
both  agriculture  and  the  restaurant  and 
hotd  and  motel  industries,  listening  to 
their  argumente  and  trying  to  personally 
acquaint  myself  with  their  problems. 


I  could  give  you  example  after  example, 
all  within  my  personal  knowlSdge.  of 
cases  where  I  fbmly  and  fertOy  believe 
that  the  enactment  of  this  bin  imder  Ite 
HM-eaent  form  will  have  an  extr«ne  ad- 
verse  effect  upon  both  workers  aiKl  eaoK 
ployers. 

Let  us  take  the  agricultural  Industry 
first.  During  the  last  few  years  the 
agricultural  Industry  in  Florida  has'beea 
beset  by  labor  problems.  There  are  two 
basic  factors  involved.  One  is  that  the 
agricultural  employer  cannot  find  enough 
labor  to  make  and  to  harvest  his  crop. 
The  second  problem  Is  that  he  finds  with 
each  passing  year  that  the  labor  which  he 
is  able  to  get  is  becoming  less  productive 
Employer  and  employee  relationships  are 
deteriorating  constantly  with  each  pass- 
ing year. 

There  Is  not  Uie  time  here  on  tihe ' 
House  floor  in  this  debate  to  go  into 
the  many  reasons  why  this  is  so.  lb  put 
it  in  broad  perspective,  the  reasons  may 
be  directly  laid  at  the  door  of  the  FMeral 
Department  of  Labor  here  In  Washing- 
ton. There  has  been  constant  interfefw ' 
ence  with  employer-employee  relation'- 
ship  In  the  agricultural  industry  In 
Florida.  There  has  been  demand  after 
demand  made  upon  our  farmers  ki 
Florida  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  I 
think  it  can  be  truly  said  that  there  has 
been  a  general  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Department  of  Labor  to  come 
to  grips  with  and  understand  the  prtib- 
lems  of  farmers  in  Florida. 

May  I  say  this  also,  that  I  do  not  make 
the  point  here  that  all  agriculture  em- 
ployers are  paragons  of  virtue.   I  expert'^ 
that  they  have  their  faulte  and  shor^ 
comings  as  do  all  other  segmente  of  our 
society,  and  that  there  needs  to  be  oor- 
recOon  and  upgrading  of  the  attitudes" 
and  the  methods  used  by  employers.' 
However.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  as 
though  they  can  be  wrwig  all  the  time, 
and  yet  this  seems  to  be  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Important  thdng  to  note  here  l/' 
that  the  wages  paid  to  agriculture  In 
Florida  are  excellent,  and  far  exceed  the 
minimum  wages  established  by  this  bill. 

For  example.  I  have  in  my  hand  here 
a  letter  on  the  lettertiead  of  the  US.  De- 
partment of  Labor  written  by  and  signed 
by  WUlard  Wlrts,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
dated  March  16, 1966,  which  says  this  of 
the  wages  paid  by  the  Florida  citrus  In- 
dustry this  year: 

Industry  records  show  an  average  wage  <4  « 
$1.97  an  hour;  our  own  audita  of  dtrus  pay-  ,' 
rolls  show  a  slightly  higher  flgore.  The  IzU''^ 
dlcatlona  are  that  leas  than  10%  of  the': 
woitors  at  any  one  time  made  less  than  the  * 
old  mlBlmiim  at  st.iB. 

Here  we  have  an  actual  communlca-^ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  expressing  ^ 
satisfaction  with  the  good  Job  the  Florida 
citrus  industry   was  doing  in  paying 
wage& 

Wages  are  also  high  hi  other  fields  of  ; 
agriculture  in  Florida.    The  other  big    " 
segment  of  the  agricultural  Industry  of 
norida  Is  the  trudk-garden  and  vege- 
table growing  field.    Here  wages  have 
contlniially  gone  up  in  recent  years  and 
are  today  on  the  whole,  meeting  mlidr-^ 
mum  standards  set  by  the  US.  Dep^xU^ 
ment  of  Labor. 
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Mow  0D«  JBigbt  m$M»  tbe  point.  mtU, 
U  the  «a««i  Mnf  paid  In  tba  agxleultUTe 
1W4  tn  PloridB  im  hieing  than  tlM  mini- 
mum wA«M  oailMt  for  bar  ttaic  bUl.  what 
worry  do  th«  farm«n  have  U  they  paM 
tbeleglalatiw. 

There  are  always  a  certain  pere«atage 
of  workers  In  the  agricultural  fledd  that 
are  marginal  woriteti.  Tbeie  people  for 
laok  <a  ahttitar.  eMher  In  the  inteUigenee 
that  the  good  Lord  gave  them,  or  because 
they  are  physically  handicapped,  are  un- 
able to  meet  a  minimum  wage  and  pro- 
duce the  neoeasary  amount  of  vroik.  to 
earn  the  minimum  wage.  There  are 
other  WMkers  who  Just  plain  are  not  mo- 
tivated to  woiic.  They  are  either  lacy 
or  they  lust  do  not  care.  These  people 
are  emcrioyable  at  rates  leas  than  the 
minimum  wage,  and  It  is  far  better  that 
they  be  employed  at  gainful  work  than 
on  relief. 

But  what  Is  CMialnly  going  to  happen, 
if  this  minimum  wage  bill  passes  in  its 
present  f<xm.  Is  that  many  of  these 
workers  are  going  to  have  to  be  laid  off. 
for  the  farmer  just  cannot  afford  to  carry 
them  at  the  minimum  wage  proposed  in 
the  Ull. 

There  Is  another  factor  here  which  is 
very  important  and  that  Is  that  there 
are  workers  in  the  agricultural  areas  of 
Florida  that  only  want  to  earn  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  regardles  of  how 
much  induoanent  in  the  way  of  wages 
is  offered  to  them.  I  have  statistics 
from  payrolls  from  Rorlda  agricultural 
employers,  which  prove  conclusively  that 
as  wages  go  up,  worker  productivity  goes 
down.  The  worker  has  a  certain  goal  In 
mind,  a  dollar  figure  that  he  wants  to 
earn,  to  provide  himself  with  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  When  he  earns  that  fig- 
ure, he  will  not  woik  any  more.  There 
have  been  instances  where  workers,  ex- 
cellent workers  under  piece  rate  pay  in 
Florida,  have  earned  sufficient  in  1  day 
to  satltfy  their  needs  for  the  rest  of  the 
week,  and  they  only  work  1  day.  There 
is  a  very  considerable  percentage  of 
workers  who  work  for  approximately  a 
half  a  week.  3  or  4  days,  and  then  loaf 
for  the  rest  of  the  time,  or  go  on  relief 
for  the  balance  of  the  wedE. 

If  we  bring  up  the  minimum  wage  rates 
as  far  as  these  workers  are  concerned, 
then  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot  more  of 
that. 

There  are  two  other  points  that  I  want 
to  make  in  this  argument.  We  have  had 
very  serious  agricultural  losses  In  Florida 
in  recent  years,  because  of  the  very 
bad  labor  sttuatlon.  Again  and  again, 
our  growers  have  suffered  severe  crop 
losses,  I  have  here  in  my  hand  case 
after  case,  documented  from  the  books 
of  the  particular  farmers,  which  show 
enormous  acreage  and  dollar  loss,  be- 
cause of  an  Inability  to  get  adequate 
workers  at  harvest  time. 

Thete  are  also  many  instances,  and  I 
have  again  case  after  case  well  docu- 
mented, that  many  employers  have  cut 
bMk  tnelr  acreafe  and  proposed  to  cut  it 
baek  ftcttier  hi  future  crop  years,  in 
order  to  .hedge  agahist  funher  economic 
lata. 

Tliere  !a  also  concrete  e^rtdene^  that 
sdme  ofciff  •grfcuttural  acttvMei  are 
moving  sooib  of  Uab  borter,,^dm  I4tln 


America  way,  in  order  to  hedge  against 
the  labor  situation  here  in  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  entirely  within  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibility that,  if  we  do  not  drasticiOly  im- 
prove the  agricultural  labor  situation  in 
this  oouiatry.  over  the  long  pull  we  may 
lose  a  major  portion  of  our  fruit  and 
vegetalile  industry  in  this  counljy  to 
Latin  America. 

Kow  there  will  be  amendments  offered 
here  In  the  House  to  exempt  agriculture 
entirely  from  the  effects  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  would  eamestiy  urge  the  House 
to  support  such  an  amendment. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence, certainly  In  the  agriculture  in- 
dustry in  Florida,  that  agriculture  Is 
more  than  meeting  the  rniniTnnm  wages 
set  down  in  this  bill,  where  there  are 
agricultural  workers  who  are  willing  to 
work  and  produce  and  to  earn  a  decent 
wage.  There  Is  also  ample  evidence  In 
our  agriculture  in  Florida  that  there  is  a 
certain  percentage  of  workers  who  are 
not  able  in  one  way  or  another  to  do  suf- 
ficient work  to  earn  a  miniiwum  wage. 
Now.  these  people  are  going  to  get  hurt, 
and  hurt  badly,  if  this  bill  passes  In  its 
present  form. 

If  the  House  does  not  see  in  its  wisdom 
the  way  to  exempt  agriculture  entirely, 
then  I  hope  the  House  would  sunsort  any 
amendments  offered  that  would  water 
down  the  present  coverage  contemplated 
under  this  legislation. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  another  segment  ot 
new  worker  coverage  under  this  bill  and 
that  is  the  restaurant  and  motel  and 
hotti  Industries.  As  in  the  case  of  agri- 
culture, here  we  have  a  very  special-tsrpe 
service  Industry,  which  is  not  at  all  com- 
parable to  the  average  industry  and  fac- 
tory worker  eonditicm. 

TRie  arguments  have  been  aired  here 
hi  the  House  at  great  length  heretofore, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  them. 
There  are  many  factors  which  differen- 
tiate these  people  from  those  In  industry. 
Their  work  hours  are  different.  Many  of 
them  receive  substantial  Income  frwn 
tips  and.  while  I  recognize  that  that  fea- 
ture of  their  Income  Is  going  to  be  recog- 
nised to  some  extent  in  this  legislation,  It 
still  ponts  out  a  mariced  difference  In 
their  kind  <rf  employment  from  that  of 
Industry  employment.  There  are  a  great 
many  fringe  beneflta  In  coimection  wlUi 
their  employment.  Some  of  them  are 
furnished  thrtr  meals,  a  very  substantial 
part  of  their  econcMnic  and  benefit. 
Some  of  them  are  furnished  uniforms, 
and  hence  save  on  work  clothing.  Some 
of  them  are  furnished  shelter,  as  in  the 
case  «rf  the  hotel  business,  "nielr  situa- 
tion is  entirely  different  fnwi  that  of  the 
ordinary  worker. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  many  of  the  em- 
;rfoyers  In  these  Industrtea  today  are  hard 
pressed  to  make  a  deeent  living  on  their 
capital  Investment  and  the  amount  of 
time  and  energy  they  devote  to  their 
busineaa.  In  Florida,  and  that  Is  true  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country,  this  is 
a  seasonal  bushiess.  It  Is  not  an  all- 
year-round  business  where  the  employer 
can  depend  on  week  after  week  of  sub- 
stantially the  same  income.  Re  has  pe- 
riods ofgood  profit,  but  also  periods  of 
vsiy  seTsn  loss. 


I  have  talked  to  a  good  many  people  in 
these  industries,  and  I  have  found  that 
many  a  sound  operation  today  is  return- 
ing the  owner  no  more  than  a  minimum 
amount  of  profit  on  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal he  has  mvested  and  the  time  he  de- 
votes to  his  business.  If  we  boost  the 
minimum  wages  of  his  employees  there 
is  no  question  that  he  wjU  have  to  dras- 
Ucally  revise  his  operation  in  order  to 
make  it  worth  his  while  to  continue  in 
business.  He  will  have  two  ways  of  do- 
ing this.  He  will  have  to  pass  the  wage 
increase  along  to  his  customers  in  the 
form  of  higher  food  and  meal  prices  In 
the  case  of  the  restaurant  dealers,  and 
higher  motel  room  prices  in  the  case  of 
the  hotels  and  motels,  and  also  their 
allied  restaurants,  of  course.  This  will 
contribute  directly  to  the  inflation  dan- 
ger we  have  In  the  country. 

Or  he  will  have  to  resort  to  another 
means  of  balancing  his  books  and  keep- 
ing  some  icind  of  a  profit  to  himself,  and 
that  will  be  to  reduce  his  worit  force  and 
to  eliminate  the  marginal  workers  that 
simply  caimot  row  their  oar  In  the  par- 
ticular boat  at  the  minimum  wages  set 
out  in  this  bill. 

I  expect  that  a  combination  of  these 
two  facts  will  be  used.  Again,  I  fully 
realize  that  the  House  will  probably  en- 
act this  legislation  with  the  restaurant 
and  hotel  and  motel  coverage,  despite 
any  argtunent  that  I  or  anybody  else 
might  offer  here.  However.  I  do  suggest 
to  the  House  that  It  would  be  wise  to  take 
It  a  little  easier  on  these  people,  and  give 
them  a  little  better  break  In  adjusttaig 
themselves  to  the  drastic  eo(»omlc 
effects  of  this  act. 

I  am  sure  that  even  those  in  this  House 
who  wholeheartedly  favor  this  bill  in  all 
of  its  aspects,  certainly  fervently  desire 
that  the  bill  will  work,  and  want  the  bin 
to  work  In  all  of  Its  aQ>ects  Just  as  effec- 
tively as  possible.  I  am  sure  also  that 
the  pnvonents  of  the  bill  have  scMue  mis- 
givings about  whether  the  bill  will  do  all 
that  it  is  designed  to  do.  I  am  sure  that 
they  realize  that  the  employers  may  weU 
have  some  sound  arguments,  and  that 
the  bill  may  have  disastrous  eoonomie 
effects  upon  some  employers  and  •I'mi 
adverse  economic  effects  upon  some  of 
the  employees  who  are  in  the  lower  eco- 
nomic scale. 

Why  would  it  not  be  a  much  more 
sensible  thing  then,  to  go  a  UtUe  slow 
here  and  give  a  little  better  chance  for 
these  restaurant  and  motel  and  hotd 
people  to  work  out  the  problems  they  are 
certainly  going  to  have  with  this  act 

Kfy  suggestion  is  this:  The  restaurant 
and  motel  and  hotel  peojple  are  newly 
covered  under  the  act,  Just  as  the  agri- 
cultural woi^ers  are.  They  are  In  a  spe- 
cial category  of  wnployers-employees. 
Their  situation  la  vastly  different  from 
the  average  industry  worker.  I  think  It 
would  be  eminently  fahr  If  these  people 
were  given  the  same  advantages  tiad 
coverage  under  the  bill  as  the  agricul- 
tural woi^cers.  Let  us  put  it  another  way. 
Theae  industries  have  traditionally  been 
exempted  since  the  minimum  wage  law 
was  first  enacted  in  1938,  and  there  was 
an  excellent  reason  why  they  were. 
These  reasons  stni  exist.  Therefore, 
when  we  are  taking  the  first  step  In  mln- 
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Imum  wage  coverage  ha:<^  today  as  far 
as  these  Industries  are  C(>^icemed,  why 
should  not  they  have  the  suae  minimum 
wage  coverage  as  do  the  Mople  in  agri- 
culture. So  when  the  aimopriate  time 
comes,  I  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  make  their  minimum  wage 
coverage  correspond  exail^y  with  the 
agricultural  workers';  $1  an^our  to  begin 
with,  $1.15  the  second  ynr,  and  $1J0 
thereafter.  J  i 

The  Nation  has  been  domg  pretty  well 
in  the  restaurant  and  the  Hotel  and  mo- 
tel Industries  for  many  14>hg  yesu-s.  It 
has  been  doing  pretty  well  without  any 
minimum  wage  coverage  at  all  since  we 


1938.  What 
um  wages 
ti  Is  designed 
and  a  UtUe 
tly  how  this 
otk  so  far  as 

they  beex- 
that  we  use 


first  got  minimum  wages 
is  wrong  with  starting 
off  in  this  field  in  a  way  wi 
to  give  a  little  more  ti 
more  leeway  here  to  see 
nfnitniim  wage  Is  going 
these  people  are  concerned 

Now.  I  am  not  asking 
eluded.  I  am  simply 
a  little  commonsense  hers 'and  get  this 
thing  started  off  in  a  maiper  that  may 
perhaps  have  a  better  chance  of  working. 
There  Is  not  any  question  that  we  are 
going  to  revise  this  mining tim  wage  law 
again  sometime.  We  haive  enacted  7 
minimum  wage  laws  slncci  1938,  and  we 
will  enact  7,  17,  and  27  more  over  the 
long  years  ahead.  There  is  plenty  of 
time  to  examine  how  miniTmiim  wages  are 
affecting  the  restaurant  4nd  the  motel 
and  hotel  Industries  the  next  time  min- 
imum wage  comes  up  for  review. 

I  would  urge  the  Housel  {to  exercise  a 
little  conunonsense  here  u^p.  support  my 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thel  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  ODRNEY.  Mr.  ChMnnan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  piioceed  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tlkfere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gei^leman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  RACE.    Mr.  Chi 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Obje^i 

Mrs.  MINK.    Mr.  Chi 
opposition  to  the  amendm 
to  strike  the  reqidslte  num 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Mi 


House,  I  believe  one  of  t^  really  sig- 
nificant recoounendatloiv  1  which  the 
committee  has  brou^t  bei  tjre  the  House 
Is  an  attempt  to  bring  u]»  the  level  of 
wages  and  the  opportunity  for  a  decent 
living  to  the  agricultural  v  6rkers  of  this 
country.  , 

The  amendment  has  bee  ij  proposed  to 
completely  eliminate  covtage  for  all 
farmworkers.  I  dare  say  t  ijere  Is  no  one 
m  this  Chamber  today  wha  would  deny 
that  the  worker  in  Americ  i  who  suffers 
the  lowest  Income  in  thif  country  is 
Indeed  the  farmworker.     '; 

If  we  are  to  make  progress  and  to  say 
(hat  we  believe  hi  the  ojadication  of 
poverty  In  this  coun^.  ^en  we  must 
wrely  lo<*  to  the  lowest  niag  of  workers 
in  this  country,  who  art  the  farm 
labw^rs.  We  heard  consMerable  testi- 
Pony  and  hrard  from  aO  kldes  on  this 
^wment  if  was  the  coiifidered  opln- 
w  of  the  committee  thin  the  recom- 
n»endatlon  which  we  hav^  brought  be- 
lote  this  body  Is  a  fahr  otte  and  takes 
mto  consideration  some  of  he  desperate 


,n.  I  object, 
(m  Is  heard, 
an,  I  rise  in 
t  and  move 
r  of  words, 
.bers  of  the 


problons  oiur  farmers  are  having 
throughout  this  country. 

It  think  it  is  Important  to  bear  in  mind 
the  philosophy  which  is  encompassed  in 
our  bill  which  is  the  same  philosophy 
with  which  we  approached  legislation 
years  ago  in  establishing  an  exemption 
for  enterprise  In  the  retail  and  service 
business.  This  is  the  same  approach 
that  we  applied  to  our  farmers.  We  said 
that  a  farm  that  does  not  employ  500 
man-days  in  any  calendar  quarter  or  in 
excess  thereof  of  labor  would  not  be  cov- 
ered by  the  minimum  wage  provisions 
of  our  bill. 

We  further  said  not  only  the  500  man- 
days  would  be  an  exemption  but  for  the 
purposes  of  counting  500  man-days  there 
would  be  certain  Individuals  who  would 
not  be  counted  in  order  to  arrive  at  that 
figure,  either.  This  Included  the  hand 
harvesting  piecework  employees  who 
conunute  dally  from  their  residences  and 
did  not  work  more  than  13  weeka. 

When  we  put  this  provision  into  our 
bill  providing  for  coversige  by  minimiiTn 
wage  of  our  farmers  we  exempted  the 
vast  majority  of  the  farms  across  this 
country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  com- 
mittee report  indicates  (wOy  485,000 
workers  will  in  fact  be  covered.  Of 
those  485,000  only  44  percent  or  213,000 
actually  earn  less  than  $1  an  hour.  So 
that  Is  the  total  coverage  of  the  bill  we 
are  now  considering  before  this  Com- 
mittee which  the  gentleman  is  offering 
to  amend  and  remove  entirely  from  the 
coverage  of  this  act. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  An  increase  in  the  mini- 
miun  wage  to  $1.25  would  mean  an  in- 
crease per  imit  of  not  more  than  1  cent 
per  unit  of  product.  . . 

Mra.  MINK.  That  la  correct.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  gentleman's  contribu- 
tion. I  think  I  have  a  small  personal 
offering  in  this  area.  My  own  State  of 
Hawaii  covered  all  workers  in  every  cate- 
gory with  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.25. 
Has  this  destroyed  our  economy  which  is 
basically  agriculture?  It  has  not.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  current  worker  in 
agricultiu-e  today  in  sugar  and  pineapples 
Is  currently  earning  $2.80  an  boiur.  We 
still  have  a  very  c<«ipetitive  and  a  very 
viable  economic  situation  in  my  State.  I 
think  it  Is  very  Important  that  we  appre- 
ciate the  report  that  was  prepared  for 
the  Congress  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
pointing  out  the  fact  that  not  only  do 
4  States  already  cover  agricultural 
workers,  but  with  reference  to  the  migra- 
tory worker  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
last  year,  in  April  1965,  found  for  foreign 
contract  workers  the  requirement  in  28 
States  would  be  in  excess  of  $1  an  hour. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  $1.15  throughout 
the  States  of  Arkansas,  Florida,  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  Is  $1.25  for  Arizona,  Indiana. 
Maine.  Michigan,  and  Wyoming.  It  is 
$1.30  In  Colorado.  Massachusetts.  New 
Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Ore- 
gon, Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Wls- 
oonshi.  It  Is  $1.40  for  a  higher  category. 
If  this  country  and  the  farm  industry  of 
this  country  can  support  the  foreign  mi- 


grant workers  at  these  minimum  wages, 
then  I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  give 
this  same  opportunity  for  a  deoent  IMnc 
to  all  of  our  American  workers  oirrenOs 
woridxkg  on  our  farms  in  this  country,    h 

Mr.  QLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLENN  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentlenoan  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Wte  to  call  at- 
tenticm  to  a  couple  of  statements  made 
by  the  two  gentlewomen  who  have  spoken 
in  the  last  few  moments  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee. 

First  of  all.  I  call  attention  to  the  Fann 
Labor  Statistical  Reporting  Sendee 
which  Is  put  out  by  the  XJ3.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  Is  dated  April  11.  It 
shows  that  the  average  farmworker  in 
the  Pacific  area,  which  I  believe  includes 
the  State  of  the  gentlewoman  fnxn  Ha- 
waii. Is  $1.49  an  hour.  This  was  issued 
on  April  11. 

In  reply  to  the  gentlewoman  fnun  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  QaxxK],  I  should  like  to  read 
the  average  farm  wages  reported  in  these 
statistics  for  New  E^ngland. 

The  average  farm  wage  is  $1.40. 

For  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  it  is 
$1.29.  For  the  East-North  Central 
States,  it  is  $1.28.  For  the  West-North 
Central  States  it  is  $1.25.  For  the  South 
Atlantic  it  Is  $0.98.  For  the  East-South 
Central  States  It  Is  $0.83.  For  the  West 
Central  States  it  is  $0.98.  For  the  Moun- 
tain States  It  Is  $1.22,  and  for  the  Pacific 
States  It  is  $1.49. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  statistics  are  pub- 
lished by  the  D^nrtment  of  Agriculture. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  one 
other  misstatement  that  I  beUeve  was 
made  a  few  moments  ago  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  when  he  referred  to 
the  fact  that  he  thought  there  was  an 
exemption  for  a  farmer  unless  he  had 
seven  or  less  employees  and  that  he  did 
not  come  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  That  is  not  tnie,  Mr.  Chalnnan.  be- 
cause the  only  reference  in  the  bill  to 
an  exemption  Is  500  man-days  or  500 
working  days  per  calendar  quarter  on  the 
farm.  You  can  have  apples  to  pick  or 
you  can  have  sugarbeets  to  weed  and 
thin  or  whatever  might  be  involved  where 
seasoiud  woiicera  are  brought  In,  and 
if  you  have  25  employeea  on  that  farm. 
20  days,  you  are  utilizing  your  entire 
500  man-days  per  quarter  and  then  your 
farm  Is  going  to  be  under  the  coverage 
for  the  following  year,  even  though  you 
might  have  only  one  permanent  em- 
ployee. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
bring  out  another  fact.  There  has  besn 
reference  made  here  today  to  the  effect 
that  this  is  going  to  cover  485,000  fana- 
workers  in  the  United  States. 

The  language  contained  in  the  faUI 
whidh  was  Introduced  by  the  genljieman 
from  California,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  re- 
ported last  September  stated  that  it  was 
gohig  to  cover  1.3  million  farmworicars. 
Tliere  Is  a  great  difference  In  the  cover> 
age  between  the  Roosevelt  bm  and  ths 
Dent  bill. 
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Mr.  CtudrtBAn.  I  have  here  a  eopy  of 
the  Vtem  Smrey  wbleh  was  made  in 
order  to  make  tUa  detenrminatlOR.  Thif 
aurvey  «aa  takwi  to  l»05  and  reqneeted 
tnf  ormathm  flrom  the  fanner  In  repupd  to 
the  week  of  May  16  to  May  23.  1964, 
whleh  Isnot  a  peak  week  In  employment 
in  agriculture. 

So.  Mr.  CSialrman.  thoae  are  the  fig- 
ures upon  which  thia  Is  based.  The 
enumerators  went  around  asking  ques- 
tions of  the  fanners.  For  Instance,  here 
is  question  No.  10: 

About  bow  mueb  wm  ttw  total  esab  wagw 
paid  to  all  f Mrmworksn  oa  tbls  plaoo  during 
tb»  S-moDtti  period? 

And  then  they  have  the  four  different 
quarters  of  the  year  listed. 

Then  there  is  a  Uttle  note  to  the  enu- 
merator to  this  effect:  "If  the  total  of 
Items  10(a) ,  lO(b) ,  lO(c) .  and  10(d)  and 
80  forth,  does  not  agree  with  the  total 
hi  item  9.  review  the  answers  in  Item  9 
•nd  10  so  you  come  out  in  balance." 

.It  says.  "You  will  note  about  how 
many  employees  or  about  how  much  In 
caA  wages  were  paid."  ^^ 

Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  tocft  the 
total  cash  wages— this  was  not  taken 
off  his  Inctmie  tax  repmrt.  but  Just  firom 
memory— they  took  what  the  Depart- 
ment figures  is  the  average  farm  wage 
in  the  particular  State,  divided  the  aver- 
age wage  by  the  total  amount  of  money 
that  was  reported  as  spent  for  wages, 
and  said.  "Well,  he  has  so  many  em- 
ployees." 

They  only  took  the  survey  on  a  very 
small  number  of  farms.  In  the  entire 
country  out  of  3.4  millirai.  only  a  very 
few  were  taken  in  the  various  areas  of 
the  country. 

Now  I  aafc  you.  Is  that  an  accurate 
way  to  make  a  survey — and  come  In  with 
figures  that  485.000  farmers  are  going  to 
be  covered? 

Mr.  ABBTTT.  Mr.  (%alrman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  aiul  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Ifr.  Chairman.  I  am  supporting  Con- 
sreasman  Davk  Maktut's  amendment  to 
RJl.  13719— amendments  to  FUr  lAbor 
Standards  Act.  His  is  a  most  important 
amendment 

I  represent  one  of  the  great  sections  of 
Virginia  where  agriculture  is  (me  of  the 
major  souree  of  income  and  employment. 

Theayect  of  thejjrc^KMed  coverage  of 
farmworkers  whlchrconcems  me  most  la 
the  effect  upon  small  farmers. 

My  district  of  southern  Virginia  is  one 
in  which  there  are  large  numbers  of  <pp*ii 
farmers — growing  tobacco  and  peanuts, 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  producers  of  dairy 
products. 

Although  they  are  small  farmers  most 
of  those  producing  the  commodities  I 
have  visited  have  a  sizable  farm  labor 
bill;- 

.  The  proposed  coverage  of  f  armwoikers 
by  mtntmtim  wage  legislation  would  pro- 
vide a  major  Incentive  toward  cttnblnlng 
small  f  %rraa  Into  larger  units  so  that  they 
^^  ijeeoaapUdi  the  reduction  In  labor 
costs  that  are  made  poadble  by  the  adap- 
tion of  meehanisation  and  other  labor 
saving  eqjftPVent  and  procedures, 
^ftnall  fuma  cannot  ordinarily  do  this. 
liwctwttilwtton  la  an  expenalve  process. 
ftaaU  ffentMOs  do  not  have  the  naceaaaiy 
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vcdume  of  production  to  qnread  the  costs 
of  machine  operation  on  an  economic 
basis.  Nor  can  small  farmers  usually 
acquire  the  necessary  capital  to  convert 
to  machine  operation. 

This  reorganisation  of  agricultural 
production  is  not,  of  course,  aU  bad.  Itis 
gobig  ahead  gradually  In  many  areas. 
In  most  cases  the  adjustment  can  be 
made  gradually.  As  elderly  people  retire 
or  pass  on.  it  is  common  for  their  land  to 
be  acquired  by  a  neighbor.  But  to  artl- 
fidally  stimulate  this  process  means  that 
many  smaJl  farmers  will  be  forced  out  of 
production  at  an  accelerated  pace.  The 
adjustment  will  be  accompanied  by  hard- 
ship that  would  otherwise  be  unnecessary. 

The  hardship  will  be  felt  not  only  by 
many  small  farmers,  but  by  much  of  the 
local  people  whom  they  employ.  It  wHl 
be  reflected  on  the  small  community  and 
on  many  small  businesses  as  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  rural  areas  declines. 

It  ts  no  answer  to  say  that  this  will 
lumpen  anyhow.  It  makes  a  lot  of  differ- 
ence to  a  lot  of  people  if  this  change  Is 
permitted  to  occur  gradual^  by  a  process 
of  individual  adjustment,  or  whether  it 
is  forced  on  a  crash  basis  as  the  result  of 
Federal  minimum  wage  laws. 

I  Just  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  people  who  are  dlsem- 
ployed  as  a  result  of  this  and  other  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  under  consideration. 

But  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  popula- 
tion of  my  district  will  be  reduced,  and 
that  many  of  the  people  in  my  area  will 
be  forced  to  move  to  other  areas  If  this 
amendment  Is  not  accepted. 

I  urge  the  House  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  if  you  do 
this,  I  would  recommend  that  you  defeat 
the  bill. 

If  jrou  do  this,  I  recommend  that  you 
defeat  the  bill.  If  in  this  year  of  our 
I«rd,  this  House  of  Representatives 
wants  to  reclassify  the  American  work- 
er who  has  to  earn  his  living  on  a  farm, 
back  into  those  days  of  the  dark  dun- 
geons of  coal  mining  when  a  mine  work- 
er coiild  not  hold  his  head  up  in  the 
community  because  no  matter  what  he 
did  there  was  no  opportunity  for  him  to 
provide  for  his  family  or  even  to  provide 
for  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 

Any  of  you  who  have  ever  lived  near  a 
farm  or  who  have  worked  on  a  farm,  if 
you  can  vote  for  this,  then  you  can  hon- 
estly say  to  yourselves.  This  that  I  do  to- 
day, I  do  in  bad  conscience. 

Mr.  Chahman.  I  hold  a  letter  here  In 
my  hand,  something  that  I  am  prouder 
of  than  anything  I  have  ever  received  hi 
all  my  34  years  as  a  legislator. 

This  letter  comes  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Council  of  Churches.  I  want  to 
read  it  to  the  membership : 

TB>  PaMMSILTAIIU  OOVKCn. 

or  Cmj 


rsgudlng  HJL  187ia  (Hm  Dut  BUI  on  Ub. 
imum  Wsga). 

W*  (0*1  this  bill  te  an  Important  stn  «». 
ward  providing  economic  dignity  Xor  a  laiav 
Mgment  oX  the  Nation's  norkera  and  an 
plaaaad.  oapwjlally.  to  note  that  468,000  fann 
worken  are  to  be  included  in  HJl.  I87U. 
We  hope  you  wtU  tupport  thit  bta  tn  m 
pretent  form. 

The  LegtaUtlvw  Oommlttee  of  the  I>ua- 
■ytvanla  CX>uncU  at  Oburabaa  conatota  ct 
delegates  from  the  37  conference*.  dlocesM. 
eldarablps  and  aynoda  of  16  major  Ptoteataak 
denominations  within  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  church  members  with- 
In  these  groups  exceed  8,000,000.  We  feel  we 
speak  for  them  In  supporting  HJl.  137ia. 
Sincerely  yotua, 

RoocBicx  J.  WAoma. 

P.8.— Tlumk  you  for  what  yon>a  done  thus 
'■'•  BJ.W. 


Barrttburff,P*.,AprU21.X»M. 
The  Hoaorabto  Jomtr  R.  Dbmt. 
UHOtn  Drive, 
JmHnett0.Pa. 

'■ ■■■■■■■«  LVMT.  X  aaa  111111— iiig 

you.  oa  babalf  of  tba  Lagialattva  Ooounlttaa 
of  th*  WnasylTanla  Oounetl  of  Churohea, 


Mr.  Boaos.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.    I  yield  to  the  gentlonan. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Will  the  gentleman 
frwn  Pmnsylvania  explain  to  the  House 
the  great  amount  of  time  and  effort  that 
he  has  q?ent  to  work  out  this  provision. 
This  provision  is  a  compromise  and  I 
know  that  the  gentlonan  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Dint]  has  worked  very  hard 
on  this  and  I  think  the  Congress  would 
be  interested  if  the  gentleman  will  tell 
the  Members  what  the  subcommittee  did 

Mr.  DENT.  In  a  sense  the  hill  coven 
approximately  1.6  percent  of  all  the 
farms  In  the  United  States  of  America. 
But  to  prove  that  there  has  been  a  move 
toward  the  corporate  entity  in  farming, 
while  we  only  cover  1.6  percent  of  the 
farms,  we  do  cover  39  percent  of  all  the 
hired  hands  on  the  farms.  Can  any  per- 
son here  honestly  say  that  the  large 
farms  in  this  Nation  operating  on  a  more 
than  500  man -day  quarter  and  which 
have  to  have  a  minimi^ni  income  of  $500,- 
000  and  have  to  employ  seven  men  or 
more — can  any  person  here  honestly  say 
that  that  kind  of  operation  is  a  gmaii 
farm  operation? 

If  the  plea  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska,  is  that  we  are  injuring 
the  small  farm,  then  how  can  we' be  ex- 
empting 98.4  percent  of  all  the  farms  in 
the  Uhited  States?  In  fact,  what  I  am 
ashamed  of  is  the  fact  that  I  have  not 
had  the  courage  to  do  the  Job  that  has  to 
be  done  so  that  the  veople  who  work  on 
the  farms  of  America  can  make  a  decent 
living  and  that  because  of  political  ex- 
pediency, we  have  to  give  Just  this  token 
coverage  to  these  individuals. 

Yet  to  find  men  on  this  floor — and  I 
hope  that  no  women  can  be  counted  in 
this  endeavor,  because  I  thinir  their 
hearts  are  gentler  when  it  comes  to  eco- 
nomic measurement  against  the  needs  of 
the  people — to  find  men  in  this  room, 
whether  we  voted  for  the  measure  we 
know  that  no  one  is  denying  his  $30,000 
a  year,  sayhig  that  an  individual  has  to 
work  for  30  cente  an  hour  on  the  farms  of 
the  XThlted  States  la  beyond  me. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rlae  in  aupport  of  the  amendment. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  those  partic- 
ularly who  repreaent  urban  areas  in  this 
body  are  alwajw  experts  when  it  comes 
to  the  farm.  I  repreaent  one  of  the  lar- 
gest, if  not  the  largest,  farm  area  in  New 
York  State,  and  one  of  the  largest  dairy 
areaa  in  the  country.    And  I  riae  in  sup- 
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port  of  this  amendment  ,|  m  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I  think  when  it  ^omes  to  voting 
to  deal  with  the  probl^  of  poverty, 
when  It  comes  to  suppoiiing  the  causes 
(rf  working  men  and  worn  m  in  this  coun- 
try. I  can  put  my  recoii  in  this  body 
during  the  last  8  years  E  have  had  the 
honor  of  serving  In  this  fctody  along  with 
that  of  any  Member  who  may  be  opposed 
(0  this  amendment.  | 

But  I  think  that  in  I  f^resenting  a 
farm  district  I  have  a  lijttle  better  idea 
of  what  our  farmers  are  facing  than 
some  of  those  who  are  taking  so  glibly 
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about  covering  farms  and  farm  employ- 
ees in  this  legislation.       \ 

In  the  first  place,  the  Imrmer  himself 
is  not  covered  under  any  minimum  wage 
legislation.  Farmers  do  inot  work  on 
g  9-to-5  schedule.  Thar  work  even 
longer  hours  than  mootl  Members  of 
Congress  work.  I  think  someone  figured 
up  the  other  day  that  wh^n  you  take  into 
account  all  the  hours  that  a  farmer 
works  and  then  take  int^  account  the 
dollar  amount  of  his  Invntment,  many 
are  lucky  to  end  up  with  yomethlng  like 
42  or  45  cents  per  hour  they  put  in  on 
then-  own  farms.  J 

Second,  there  seems  to  pe  an  impres- 
sion that  the  fanners  of  |  tUs  country 
have  been  getting  rich  in  I  $  hurry.    And 
there  seems  to  have  been! in  impression 
created  lately  that  the  ijarmers  of  the 
country  are  also  mostly  Sponsible  for 
the  inflation  we  have  bd^  threatened 
with  in  recent  months,    why  even  the 
Secretary   of   Agriculturei   cheered    the 
other  day  when  the  return  to  the  farmer 
on  certain  products  wen^  down  in  the 
marketplace.    And  the  Secretair  of  De- 
fense, no  less,  a  man  wh(mi  I  have  fre- 
quently supported  in  this  body,  dealt  the 
dairy  farmers  of  my  dlstri<it  a  very  heavy 
Mow  when  he  issued  an  order  denying 
butter  in  the  dally  ration  ttf  members  of 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Po^.    The  fact 
is  that  our  farmers  are  ncft  getting  rich. 
The  fact  is  they  have  betti  very  badly 
hurt  by  the  past  4  years!  of  drought. 
Many  of  them  have  already  been  forced 
out  of  business.    I  certainly  do  not  want 
to  do  anything  that  will  put  even  more  of 
them  out  of  business. 

And  It  is  also  a  fact  thiat  farmers  in 
New  York  State  and  otheH  parts  of  the 
country  are  not  paying  stanation  wages. 
A  fellow  who  works  on  a  taHa  can  also  go 
into  Syracuse,  Rochester  or  Schenectady 


Job.     Our 
te  for  labor 


lodged     Just 

liist  a  foot  in 

A  it  did  not 

agricul- 

blll  does 


today  and  get  an  Indus 
farmers  still  have  to  c 
with  that  kind  of  thing. 

Yet,  as  the  gentleman!  Ifrom  Penn 
aylvania  plainly  ackno 
a  moment  ago,  this  bill  is 
the  door.  He  apologized 
(o  nearly  far  enough  in  co 
tural  employees.  Maybe 
not  affect  most  farmers  in  New  York 
State.  But  kK^  what  has  i^lr^tdy  hap- 
pened to  the  mlUion-doUari  retail  store 
««nption  which  was  writt^  Into  law  a 
WW  years  ago.  We  wUl  be  ficalating  the 
eoverage  of  om:  fanners  veiiy  soon  if  we 
«ep  th«n  in  this  bOl.  An  1  if  we  bring 
arms  taito  this  bill,  look  at  1  he  burden  of 
2Wl»tlon  and  paperwotk  m  farmers 
im  be  saddled  with.  Thej  [will  have  to 
womliM  how  many  mao^^lays  have 
Men  worked.    They  will  hiklre  to  deter- 


mine how  many  people  commute,  and 
how  many  miles  to  work,  how  many 
youngsters  imder  21  or  over  21  are  work- 
ing. Yes,  our  farmers,  if  this  amend- 
ment is  defeated,  are  gohig  to  be  even 
more  heavily  saddled  with  Government 
redtape  and  increased  costs,  and  more  of 
them  will  go  out  of  business  than  have 
gone  out  of  business  already. 

I  think  we  ought  to  stick  with  the 
philosophy  we  have  already  been  follow- 
ing, and  recognize  the  special  and  unique 
circumstances  of  the  farmer.  Let  us  not 
make  agriculture  bear  an  unfair  share 
of  the  burden  of  the  ec<xiomic  problems 
we  face  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoptlcm  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Demt]  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only 
want  to  be  recognized  for  a  special  imanl- 
mous-consent  request. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  we  can  arrive 
at  scane  kind  of  decision  on  a  limitation 
of  time  on  this  particular  amendment 
and  any  amendment  thereto. 

I  see  so  many  Members  standing  that 
I  will  not  make  my  request. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.    Mr.  Chahman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  and  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  no  one — and  certainly 
not  I — would  question  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  proponoite  of  this  section 
of  the  bilL   Unfortimately,  as  the  saying 
goes,  one  cannot  get  blood  out  of  a 
turnip.    The  record  shows  that  Ameri- 
can agriculture  is  losing  about  800,000 
farmers  a  year,  who  are  getting  out  of 
agriculture  because  of  the  pressures  they 
now  face  In  high  costs  and  low  returns. 
I  hope  some  of  the  Members  have  with 
them  the  volumes  of  hearings  by  the 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee and  will  look  at  page  655  of  volume 
3  of  our  hearings.    We  had  a  study  made 
Just  to  see  what  the  resulte  of  the  labor 
policies  of  this  Oovemment  have  been 
and  what  the  effecte  are  on  American 
production,  and  upon  the  consumer. 

We  have  had  a  little  experience  in  the 
fixing  of  rates  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
producer  to  pay  because  under  the  last 
law  having  to  do  with  farm  labor  com- 
ing Into  this  country,  I  believe,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  had  the  right  to  set 
wages.  At  that  time  he  set  rates  which 
caused  many  small  producers  to  pay 
more  than  the  trafllc  would  bear.  Today, 
Heinz  57,  and  Campbell's,  and  many 
other  food  processors  are  now  operating 
in  Mexico,  taking  advantage  of  cheap 
Mexican  labor.  The  production  coming 
into  the  United  States  has  increased  in 
some  cases  more  than  twentyfold  in  the 
last  10  years. 

Most  of  this  production  comes  in  with 
a  Texas  name  on  it,  or  the  name  of  some 
other  border  Stote,  but  it  is  produced  in 
Mexico.  Instead  of  giving  more  work  at 
higher  pay  to  the  American  farm  work- 
ers, as  the  proponents  envisage,  the 
money  is  going  to  the  adjoining  areas, 
to  other  countries,  and  our  pec^le  are 
getting  out  of  the  farm  business,  though 
some  are  making  it  by  substituting  ma- 
chinery for  labor. 
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Here  la  the  problem:  You  may  aay  tf 
we  get  cheaper  tomatoes,  cheaper  aspar- 
agus, and  cheaper  tmlons.  and  other 
perishable  commodities,  particularly 
those  from  Mexico,  the  Am^lcan  oon- 
aumer  will  profit  thereby.  This  Is  not 
usually  true.  There  is  a  fiooded  market 
for  a  period,  and  there  is  an  absence  of 
any  supply  at  other  times.  In  the  year 
before  last,  for  a  period  of  time,  tomatoes 
could  not  be  bought  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
in  any  of  the  large  chain  stores.  Shice 
our  system  calls  for  selling  at  the  price 
the  traffic  will  bear,  frequently  low  for- 
eign labor  costs  are  not  passed  on  to  tm 
consumer. 

Throughout  this  bill  there  is  evldOMe 
of  good  intention  on  the  part  of  any 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  and  others  to 
see  that  our  people  have  a  fair  income 
ITiat  U  a  worthy  objective;  but.  my 
friends,  it  is  frequently  not  possible  to 
get  a  fair  income  out  of  a  small  business 
and  no  way  when  such  bushiess  does  not 
make  it.  All  you  do  is  put  the  small 
operator  out  of  business,  or  larger  busi- 
ness operating  on  a  small  margin,  can  be 
closed  down  as  a  result  of  many  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

Your  good  intentions  are  not  enough 
Since  pressure  for  this  bill  comes  from 
areas  that  pay  more  than  the  minimum 
wage,  such  fact  bidlcates  that  the  real 
desh-e  of  many  is  to  retord  or  stop  the 
Industrial  development  of  my  section 
and  other  similar  sections  of  the  United 
States.    Certainly,  we  would  like  to  see 
au  persons  make  good  salaries  of  wages 
It  is  my  opinion  that  further  develop- 
ment, with  more  Industries,  will  come 
nearer  bringing  that  condition  about  in 
my  section  than  will  efforts  to  force,  by 
law,  payments  based  upon  a  retinm  that 
the  business  Itself  does  not  have.    Such 
a  law  will  not  bring  that  return  to  the 
woricer.    It  can  put  the  operator  out  of 
business;  as  our  report  shows,  the  busi- 
ness frequently  merely  goes  across  the 
border.    The  consumer  pays  more  in  the 
long  run  because  supply  Js  intermittent 
and  uiu-eliable 

I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
facte  concerning  the  American  agricul- 
tural producer,  as  set  forth  in  our  re- 
cent committee  report: 

Aoaicui.TaKAL  AppEoniATioMa  1867 


rASMINO  NO  LOMCSa  ATTKACnvi 

Tha  number  of  agricultural  producen  pro- 
viding food  and  fiber  for  our  rapidly  ext)and- 
ing  population  continues  to  deollna  and  U 
now  down  to  about  7  percent  of  the  people 
In  this  country.  Trained  and  ezperlenoad 
farm  labor  U  In  Increasingly  short  supply. 

Long  hours  of  hard  work,  more  ngoraua 
Uvlng  condltlona,  hacards  of  weather,  thzwrts 
from  Insects  and  dlseaaea,  increasing  flnan* 
clal  Haka,  and  decreasing  fln«T.^^i  nturas 
are  causing  farming  to  become  leas  and  Ism 
attractive  to  each  succeeiung  generation  of 
young  people.  Fewer  and  fewer  farm  chU- 
dren  are  returning  to  farming  as  a  canar. 
More  and  more  of  their  parents  are  movtag 
to  "greener  pastures"  in  town  as  tlu  mana- 
tary  return  for  their  labor.  Invaatman^  aad 
managerial  aklUs  decreases  on  the  farm. 

Aa  a  buatneaa  ventur*.  farming  la  K^^w^^ti^y 
leas  attractive  aa  the  necessary  farm  iaveat- 
mrat  Inereaaas  and  the  net  return  on  tbs  m- 
▼Mtmeat  dacreaasa.  Plguraa  from  tha  Da* 
partmant  of  Agrtculttaa  show  that  avarat* 
farm  Invaatmant  has  Inoreaaad  nearly  tffi- 
fold  In  the  past  36  yeara.  from  66,188  h^  IMO 
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to  tM^U  In  1»W.  Ttyny  «Iao  Indicate  tluU 
th*  avann  ratum  on  farm  InTMtmant.  in- 
elodlnc  tta  Talu*  of  the  fanner^  own  labor 
and  manaffaracnt  aklUa.  hac  dropped  about  40 
parent  dnilnc  this  period,  ttom  ua  paroent 
In  l»4e  to  8.6  pareant  In  1968. 

It  U  antlrelj  nndantandabla.  tharafora. 
wbf  Unnt  and  f awar  paopla  ara  ramatnlng  on 
tba  Nattoa'a  farau,  and  wby  acme  7  pvoant 
of  our  popuutton  am  tba  faima  la  now  faad- 
ln«  tba  M  paroant  of  urban  dwellaza  In  addi- 
tion to  themaelvaa.  This  undwlrable  Im- 
balance can  be  expected  to  be  further  ta- 
fiavated  as  morement  away  from  agriculture 
eonttnuas. 

AeoOTdlag  to  Department  flgTuaa.  an  aver- 
aca  of  nearly  800,000  peopte  have  left  the 
farms  in  aaoh  of  the  last  B  years.  The  farm 
population  haa  decreaaed  to  about  12.6  mil- 
lion today,  compared  to  double  that  number 
In  1860.  The  1880  census,  the  latest  official 
data  available,  ahows  that  some  17  percent 
of  all  farmers  In  the  United  States  were  68 
or  older.  An  additional  aa  percent  ware  88 
to  6«  years  of  a«e.  By  1870.  It  Is  estlmatwl 
that  nearly  haU  of  the  farmera  wlU  be  68 
ysara  of  age  or  over. 

The  treed  away  from  the  farm  la  alao  evi- 
denced by  the  steadily  deereaslng  amount  of 
land  used  for  agricultural  production.  The 
total  land  planted  to  crops  in  1860  was  883 
million  acrea  as  compared  to  307  million  acrca 
in  1868,  a  reduction  of  18  percent. 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chatr- 
man,  I  rise  In  oppo8ltlon  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
CcHnmlttee,  I  might  say  I  represent  the 
most  productive  agricultural  district  In 
Uie  United  States.  I  rise  in  oppositioo 
to  this  amendment. 

Z  want  to  talk  to  those  who  represent 
farm  areas.  The  situation  is  building  up 
In  the  farm  areas  of  the  country,  where 
there  needs  to  be  some  device  to  provide 
a  fair  wage  for  a  fair  hour's  work  for  a 
farmworker.  I  say  to  the  farm  area 
Representatives  that  the  alternatives  are 
worse  than  the  provision  contained  in 
this  bill,  because  unless  something  is 
done  to  upgrade  farm  wages  throughout 
the  Nation,  farmers  win  be  confronted 
with  increased  union  activity  to  secure 
the  same  result. 

One  way  to  avoid  that,  in  my  Judg- 
ment—because the  importation  of  sup- 
plemental labor  from  abroad  is  over.  In 
my  judgment— is  to  pay  a  decent  wage 
and  to  attract  pe<9le  into  the  farm  labor 
esUblishment.  Believe  me.  that  needs 
to  be  done.  This  is  one  way  to  do  it. 
Xh  saying  this.  I  say.  in  the  main,  farm 
wages  In  CaUf omla  are  fair  and  reason- 
able. 

I  believe  the  figures  esUbllshed  by  this 
all  for  fann  labor  are  fair  and  reason- 
able, aitd  any  farmer  worthy  of  the  name 
can  afford  to  pay  $1.40  an  hour  for  a 
fair  hour's  wortc— certainly  at  least  as 
much  as  Is  provided  in  this  bill— most 
fanners  can  pay  that  much,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a-few  chlselers  want  to 
pay  that  amount.  The  mintmiifr^  is 
•lined  aft  the  potentially  unfair  em- 
ployns  and  not  the  majority  of  fair 
fazmers. 

X  than  oBtr  an  amendment  at  a  later 
time  in  this  debate  to  provide  that  this 
minimum  nay  be  calculated  on  an  aver. 
ajU  **^^  return  on  a  piece-rate  basis 
wniea  Is  best  salted  for  applying  minl- 
mom  wages  to  faza  employinait. 
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Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.    I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OLeas  of  Minnesota.  I  Join  in 
oinwsition  to  the  amendmoit.  I.  too. 
represent  a  farm  district.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  the  farm- 
ers are  not  quite  as  naive  as  some  critics 
may  think  they  are.  The  farmers  In  my 
district  are  worried  about  ttoe  figures 
showing  the  growth  of  corporate  agricul- 
ture brought  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dnr],  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mmx]. 
Corporate  agriculture  is  a  threat  to  the 
family  farmer,  and  my  family  farmers 
are  Uiankful  something  Is  being  done 
alMnit  it.  I  believe  the  exemptions  of- 
fered in  this  bill  are  more  than  adequate 
for  fsunlly  farmers.  The  sod  man-days 
are  equal  to  almost  two  full-time  hired 
men  for  a  full  year.  Farmers  whose 
operations  are  bigger  than  this  are  going 
to  offer  unfair  competition  to  family 
farmers  if  they  are  not  required  to  pay 
a  fair,  minimum  wage. 

Mr.    BURTON    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.    I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  should 
like  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California.  I  am  sure  he  Is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  in  California, 
which  has  the  highest  Income  from  agri- 
culture of  any  of  the  60  States,  there  are 
only  11.000  farmers  who  will  be  affected 
by  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  cite  as 
the  source  of  that  statement  the  depart- 
ment of  employment  third-quarter  fig- 
ures. That  Is  the  highest  quarter  of 
agricultural  employment.  This  is  dated 
May  18,  1966,  and  It  describes  that  some 
11,000  California  farmers  are  employing, 
I  might  add.  262.000  of  the  some  400.000- 
plus  due  to  be  covered  in  the  bill  before 
us;  and  those  11,000  farmers  would  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

I  knew  my  colleague  was  aware  of 
these  facts.  This  spells  out  the  moderate 
nature  of  the  committee  proposal  with 
reference  to  extending -farm  li^r  cover- 
age to  the  farm  worken  of  this  country. 
Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  CaUf<vnla.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  OI7B8ER.  As  a  representative  of 
a  major  farm  producing  area  and  as  a 
farmer  I  should  like  to  J<^n  with  the 
gentleman  in  his  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  I  believe  this  bill  wiU  be 
in  the  long  range  best  interests  of  farm- 
era  and  agricultural  employees. 

At  a  later  time  I  hope  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  extend  this  even 
further  than  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  Callfomla.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  California  gets  competi- 
tion from  Mexico,  as  stated  by  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Mls«isslw>l-  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  Calif  ranla  oonsistently 
has  paid  higher  wages  and  has  had  high- 
er emplaymmt  in  agriculture,  de^ite 
that  compeatlon. 


Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  say  that  part  of  the  prob- 
lem  of  the  f  atmera  lias  been  getting  good 
quaUty  labor.  The  only  way  to  get  good 
quaUty  labor  is  to  pay  fair  and  decent 
wages.  That  is  the  way  to  get  produc 
tion.  That  is  what  we  have  discovered 
in  California.  ""covered 

For  a  while  we  relied  on  the  foreign 
import  program.  This  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  in  my  Judgment,  in  any  part  of  the 
country. 

Unless  something  is  done  to  Improve 
the  attractiveness  of  the  farm  labor  slt- 
uaUoo.  I  submit  to  those  who  represent 
farm  areas  unless  we  correct  existent 
low  farm  wages  situation,  the  farmer 
either  will  not  get  labor  or  he  will  get 
it  on  terms  he  cannot  accept  at  all  a 
legislated  minimum  wage  Is  the  least 
dangerous  way  to  do  it  so  far  as  the  In- 
come and  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  is 
concerned.  I  believe  the  terms  proposed 
in  this  bill  are  acceptable. 

Mi.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  wordfc 

Mr.OURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentlranan  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  missed  a  certain  fundamental 
point  here.  I  do  not  believe  anybody 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  op- 
posed to  paying  a  farm  laborer  a  decent 
wage.  I  believe  the  points  which  the 
gentleman  from  California  just  made  In 
the  weU  inddid  are  excellent. 

He  has  made  the  point  that  farmers 
must  wake  up  to  the  economic  facts  of 
life  and  make  living  conditions  for  their 
employees  good.    He  is  eminently  correct 
about  that.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
farmers  in  Florida  follow  that  predae 
principle.    We  have  been  upgrading  our 
farm  labor,  its  working  conditions,  and 
Its  ^ages.    As  I  pointed  out  a  short  time 
ago  here,  the  average  wage  in  our  cltnu 
industry  in  Florida  Is  $1.97  an  hour. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  two  basic  problems  here.    This  bill 
is  not  going  to  have  any  effect  on  the 
average  wage  that  a  good  farmwoiter 
Is  going  to  make.    I  think  a  lot  of  people 
in  this  House  are  under  the  Impression 
it  is.    It  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  that.    What  it  is  going  to  do  Is  set 
a  minimxim  wage.    It  will  affect  the  bot- 
tom of  the  economic  scale.    It  is  going  to 
pick  up.  if  It  is  passed,  the  smaU  percent 
of  workere  that  are  being  paid  a  lesser 
amount  than  the  minimum  wage  In  the 
bill.    But  what  is  this  going  to  do? 
There  is  not  any  question  of  the  fact 
that  in  Florida  it  is  going  to  force  some 
people  In  this  marginal  area  out  of  work. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
of  R^resentatives  that  I  do  not  think 
this  Is  an  argument  purely  and  itaintf 
between  dty  people  and  farm  people  or 
between   liberals   and  conservatives.   I 
read  an  interesting  article  in  Newsweek 
magazine  a  short  time  ago.  which  Is  not 
noted  for  being  a  oonservatlve  magaitDS. 
written  by  Henry  HaaUtt,  on  the  whole 
problem   of   the   minimum   wage,   lb 
quotes  in  the  article  in  the  Issue  of  April 
11,  1966,  Dr.  Bums,  Who  was  formerly 
the  chief  economic  adviser  for  President 
Elsenhower;  Dr.  Tobin.  who  was  the  eeo* 
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and  Dr.  HiUxrler,  of  Hf  ivard,  a  noted 
economics  professor  at  Harvard  Tjxii- 
verslty.    He  says  they  bam  all  made  the 

point  in  recent  days  that  mlnimimi  wage 
laws  defeat  their  purposed.  Let  me  read 
what  one  of  them  says  hfire: 

Professor  Bums  says : 

The  broad  result  of  thel  <  substantial  in- 
oresae  of  the  Tnlnlmiim  waM  In  recent  years 
has  therefore  been  a  cuindlment  of  job 
opportunities  for  the  less  fi(lUed  workers. 

As  Professor  Tobin  has  put  it: 
People  who  lack  the  caMclty  to  earn  a 
decent  living  need  to  be  nalped,  but  they 
wUl  not  be  helped  by  mlnmum-wage  laws, 
trsde-unloD  wage  pressuresl  or  other  devices 
which  seek  to  compel  emplcners  to  pay  them 
more  than  their  work  Is  worth.  The  more 
likely  outcome  of  such  regtilatlons  Is  that 
the  Intended  beneficiaries  afe  not  employed 
staU.  {! 

Professor  Haberler  co^udes  that: 
Raising  the  minimum  wige  woxUd  thus 
be  an  Irresponsible  antlsosjal  measure,  re- 
ducing job  opporttinltles  qf  the  poor,  pro- 
moting Inflation  and  retardlkig  growth. 

That  Is  what  we  areljtalklng  about. 


lum  wage  law 
Icultural  work- 
the  wages 
well  on  the 
are  generally 
itleman  from 
itics  right  out 
ilk>r  that  it  was 


ting  to  be  the 
I  hope  the 
idment. 

Mr.Chair- 
(Id? 
the  gentleman 

Thank 

I  your  attention 

the  Northwest 

!iat   represents 

in   Oregon 

to  my  minor- 

I  would  pro- 

te  the  entire 


When  we  enact  this  _ 
Insofar  as  it  applies  to 
ers  we  are  not  going  to  in( 
of  the  workers  that  W( 
farm  today.    These  wt 
fair  and  good.     The 
Nebraska  read  some  sta^ 

of  the  Department  of 

so.    What  we  are  going  to  do  is  to  deny 
jobs  to  those  people  that|i;ieed  them  des- 
perately now.    That  is 
ultimate  effect  of  this 
House  will  support  the 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebi 
man,  will  the  gentleman 

Mr.  AYRES.    I  yield 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.   MARTIN   of  Nel^taska. 
you.   I  would  like  to    . 
to  a  letter  I  received  f  roi 
Horticultural    Council 
fruitgrowers    and    shlpi 
and  Washington  in  regL 
Ity  views  in  which  I  stat 

pose  an  amendment  to  ,^ 

agricultural  sectioa    LetTme  quote  very 
quickly  from  this  letter: 

1  have  read  with  Interest  the  Individual 
views  expressed  by  you  in  the  report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  13712.  the  PWr  Labor  Stand- 
ards amendments  of  1866^  This  CouncU 
which  represents  the  fruit  growers  and  shlp- 
PM»  of  Washington  and  Ok«gon  la  In  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  views  expressed  by 
you.  11 

One  other  point  I  would  like  to  make, 
because  this  has  not  bmi  brought  up. 
Here  Is  H.R.  8260,  the  blH  introduced  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  former  ch^rman  of  this 
subcommittee,  and  Introq^ced  a  year  ago 
after  the  President's  mtassage  was  re- 
ceived in  respect  to  labor  ;  There  was  no 
agricultural  coverage  inc  ided  in  the  ad- 
nimistratlon  bill  nor  is  1  bere  any  ref er- 
««ce  to  It  in  the  Preside  it's  message  to 
the  Congress.  ' 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  POF  J  5.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  thi  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  n  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 


Mr.CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  srield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yidd  to 
the  gentleman  tnm  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
time  to  time  when  legislation  comes  up 
that  will  ultimately  affect  our  State  and 
our  people,  oftentimes  I  confer  with  the 
University  of  Nebraska  In  an  effort  to 
determme  what  the  thinking  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  university  might  be. 
On  this  particular  minlmunrwage  bill  I 
asked  the  agricultural  economics  de- 
partment to  give  me  an  opinion  as  to 
what  the  minimum  wage  for  agriculture 
would  do.  I  would  like  to  quote  some 
of  the  things  that  they  said: 

1.  Only  by  direct  action  of  Oovemmsnt 
can  thla  large  groiq>  of  unorganized  labwars 
acquire  any  kind  of  bargaining  power. 

a.  This  group  of  people  spend  virtually  all 
of  their  Income  for  consumer  goods  and 
services,  which  action  must  eventuaUy  stim- 
ulate the  economy  and  Increase  employment 
generaUy. 

3.  The  argument  that  high  wagaa  Induce 
maohanlaatlon  faUs  to  raoognlae  the  fact 
that  the  strengthening  f orca  toward  mecha- 
nization la  the  unavailability  of  qualified 
labor,  not  Its  cost. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  item  No. 
4  is  of  particular  significance : 

4.  PamUy  farms  who  by  definition  provide 
at  least  half  of  the  laborers  t<x  the  (q)ara- 
tion  of  their  farms,  oan  In  the  long  run 
receive  labor  Incomes  no  higher  than  the 
wage  paid  on  the  large  non -family  farma. 
This  assimies  that  other  costs  and  returned 
relationships  are  comparable. 

6.  The  InoliiBlon  of  only  those  farms  having 
seven  or  more  fiUltlme  wnployaes  (which 
constitutes  only  about  2  percent  of  the 
farms  and  receive  40  percent  of  the  hired 
farm  laborers)  stUl  leaves  a  large  number 
of  farms  larger  than  famUy-slaed  farma  atlU 
not  affected. 

In  summary.  It  is  ova  conclusion  that  the 
proposed  legislation  which  wo\ild  increase 
the  level  of  minimum  wa«es  and  broaden 
the  coverage  of  minimum  wage  laws  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  famlly-slEed  farms  in 
the  United  States  and  the  economy  In 
general. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  point  I  can- 
not join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Martin]  on  this 
amendment,  and  I  urge  its  rejection. 

Mr.  RBSNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  all  of  the 
Members  from  the  Northeast  and  from 
the  city  what  this  legislation  means  to 
them. 

For  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  means 
that  the  farmere  of  the  Northeast  can 
compete  fairly  with  the  farmers  from 
the  rest  ot  the  coimtry. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  poultry 
farmers  in  our  part  of  the  country.  Our 
farmers  pay  anywhere  from  $1.26  to  $1.76 
an  hour  for  help. 

I  ask  you  how  can  they  compete  with 
the  poultry  farmers  in  Mississippi  who 
pay  $3  a  day  for  a  10-hour  day? 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Blembers  who  come  from 
the  city,  how  can  your  factories  sell  axiy- 
thlng  to  the  man  who  Is  maldsg  $1  an 
hour? 


I  say,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  we  do  not  pass 

this  legislation,  we  will  see  a  shortage 
of  farm  labor  and  It  Is  going  to  be  re- 
flected in  higher  food  prices.  Already  we 
have  a  shortage  of  dairy  products  and. 
unless  something  is  done  very  quickly  to 
increase  production,  we  will  have  a  black 
market  in  butter  aiid  milk. 

This  is  just  a  tiny  step  in  the  right 
direction.  We  in  the  Northeast  are  al- 
ready paying  far  more  than  the  minimum 
wages  contemplated  under  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mtssisslpi^,  when  lie  speaks 
of  people  going  down  to  Mexioo  and 
processing,  the  fact  that  cotton  Is  being 
grown  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  under 
Federal  subsidy.  And  he  does  not  have 
to  compete  with  Mexican  cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  support  of  my  point 
of  view,  I  Include  the  following  telegram: 

WooDBaiooB,  N.T. 
Hon.  JoaiVR  T.  Rbsmick, 
House  of  Representativta, 
Wa^inifton,  DC: 

Northeastern  agrlctdtxire  has  contlnuad  to 
be  at  a  disadvantage  competltlvewlse  with 
agricultural  producers  In  other  parta  of  our 
country  due  to  the  discrepancy  in  wage  rates 
for  agricultural  workers  here  and  In  the  anaa 
referred  to  above.  We  are  therefore  in  favor 
of  Federal  minimum  wagee  for  agrleultura 
and  urge  the  f uU  force  and  preatlga  of  your 
office  In  support  of  such  leglalatloo. 

Xnterooimty  fanners  Cooperative  Am- 
Mociatton,  Inc. 
An  Jaws,  Pretiient. 
Albxbt  Cokkk.  Oeneral  Uanager. 

Mr.  FQQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tenticm  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, flret  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  his  very  kind  and  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  the  particular  titoatioa 
we  have  in  Florida. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  this  bill 
in  any  way  change  the  exemptions  con- 
tained in  seotk>n  IS  (a)  (14)  of  the  act 
for  employees  employed  in  growing  and 
harvesting  of  sluide  grown  tobacco. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  vrlll  state  to  the  gentle- 
man as  I  told  him  before,  I  contacted 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau,  and  he  informs  me 
that  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  shade 
grown  tobacco  on  through  to  the  shed 
processing  is  exempt  under  special  ex- 
emption all  the  way  through  to  the  8t«n- 
mbig  process  and  will  not  be  covered  by 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Then  It  Is  correct  to  say 
that  these  workers  will  remain  exempt 
while  growing  and  harvesting  as  well  as 
processing  this  product  up  to  the  stem- 
ming process. 

Mr.  DENT.    That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  very  much. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  CSiainnan.  I  Just  want 
to  announce  to  the  House  that  we  have 
made  a  calculation  of  the  grand  effort 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  lUlnols  to 
have  so  many  people — and  he  uncovered 
from  the  act  1.600,000  woiten  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  him. 
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an  Inquiry  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub-  Mr  DKNT  Th  th«  h«f  «#  «  i^  ,  o„^^*^'*^ww  f*"^^"  <>'  this  Nation 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl-  ectef "  I  ^JL  ^?^?>S?^.^  ST^"  fJ??^*^"»l.^  their  selUn«  prices  as  can 
vanla  IMr.  Dnrrl.  ™««yi      «ige    i  ??uW  "y  th^  would  be  in-    Industry,  this  would  be  another  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  get       iJf  pi^k    S^J*^*^;^  Unfortunately  generally  speaking,  he  ta 

some  clarification  here  for  nurnosw.  of       #        flBHER.    That  was  the  purpose     at  the  mercy  of  the  purchaser.  You  wen 
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baale  for  the  sheep  thatare  dTonT  ,  Mr  FISHER,  i  yield  to  the  genUeman    recent  minimum  wage,  which,  may  I  re- 

Mr.  DENT.    I  can  only  answ«  the    "<>*»  North  Carolina.  fiind  you.  Involved  1.800  employees.  This 

gentleman  In  this  way  ^^r*  JONES  of  North  Carolina.    Mr.    **  ^^*t  concerns  me  regarding  the  agri- 

Mr.  FISHER.    I  have  not  finished  mv    Chahrman.  I  rise  to  support  the  amend-     cultural  coverage. 
<IueBtlon.  "*ent  offered  by  the  gentleman  from        Therefore.  I  intend  to  support  the 

Mr.  DENT.  You  say  you  are  for  the  .  °f?f5*-  '*"*•  ^^t  me  emphasize  that  amendment  sent  forward  by  the  genOe- 
amendment.  c  iw  wie    i^   1957    ^^  ^  member  of  the  North    »»»»  'rom  Nebraska. 

Mr,  FISHER.    What  amendment?  Carolina  General  Assembly,  I  was  one        Mr.  FISHER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

Mr.  DENT.    The  amendment  that  Is        ,.      ,  representatives  from  the  agrl-    to  the  genUeman  from  Arkansas. 
now  before  us.  v  T^^^  aecUoa  of  our  State  that  voted        Mr.  QATHINGS.    Mr.  Chairman  the 

Mr.  FIBHSR.    Oh.  yea.  Indeed.  „       ,         ,  ^.°J^  Carolina  minimum    minimum  wage  proposal  to  cover"  the 

Mr.  DENT.    You  are  for  it?  Z^J^^'    t?  *•**•  "  *  member  of  the    American  farmer  for  the  first  time  arbl- 

Mr.  FISHER.    Yes.  notui  Carolina  State  Senate,  I  again    trarlly  would  set  agricultural  employees' 

Mr.  DENT.  Then  there  is  no  sense  in  1°™  ioL*"  r^^.^f !S^  ^  ""*  ^^^  ™*^-  ^^  *'  "°*  ^^  than  $1  an  hour  begin- 
me  answering  the  question.  U  you  vote  »»i^»,  t  *^«„  °l**.thls  from  a  conviction  nlng  February  1. 1967.  not  less  than  $1.15 
for  the  amendment,  then  your  question    fWo*    ft  "i!***^  .^^  "^  ^  ^^^^    *"  ^^^  starting  February  1,  1968,  and 

will  be  answered  automatically  I^^JT  ,^.     .°'    minimum    wage    $1^0  an  hour  minimum  beginning  Feb- 

Mr.  FISHER.  Does  the  genUeman  5X?^1  °«  ^"'t  to  the  individual  States,  ruary  1,  1969.  It  makes  no  allowance 
mind  me  asking  him  a  question?  *m^  itis  an  apparent  truth  that  the  farm    for  the  productivity  of  the  particular 

Mr.  DENT.  Not  at  aU—go  ahead  ^k^*  ,°"®  ^w***  **  "***  consistent  worker.  It  says  nothing  about  his  sklQ 
But  I  do  mind  answering  the  question  if  ^r^J^  ?1  f^Z^^^  ®*?'*-  ^  *™  "ot  or  wheUier  or  not  he  could  perform  the 
it  does  not  do  us  any  good.  lUketodls-  ^n^f!^  "*f*  !?*^  "^ '^  *^'"^ted  by  particular  assignment  acceptably.  There 
cuss  matters  when  matters  are  being  dls-  fSll'T^fr^  ,*^**??'  "must  come  from  Is  nothing  said  wlUi  reference  to  tiie 
cussed  in  an  effort  to  help.  So^  If  it  ZlL}^f  .If^  ^'  "^li?^  ^  Improved  ability  of  the  farmer  to  pay  such  a  rate 
helpe  you,  you  are  going  to  take  it  out  of    ^,1^  competition  in  the  labor    as  set  out  in  the  bUl  under  consideration. 

the  bill  so  what  is  the  value?  t  K-t ,  ^     ^.      -  '^^^^  ^^  *««"  a  decUne  of  14  percent 

Mr.   FIBHSR.    Does   Uie   genUeman    h„irt!!„'°™Lu^'*'"^  ***"^  **^<*    *"  ^^^  °^  'arm  commodities  between 
mean  to  say  that  he  Oxhiks  throwing  light    S;.  tj^J^o   ''^i  ~^™®  ^^  ^^  ^^^^e  of    1952  and  1965.    For  specific  commodities 
and  clarification  on  someUilng  in  theblU    ^.!!2^  Carolina  Farm  Bureau.   These    toe  change  was  as  follows: 
wm  not  help?  flfjres  I  Ml  Informed,  were  developed  ri»67-i»e»-iooi 

Mr.  DENT.    I  am  happy  to  torow  llaht    ^^^  *^- !:«?  Hammond,  a  marketing  econ-  ^,52      jms 

and  clarification  for  t^  who^Int  to    T^^J^  ^  ^""^  Carolina  SUte    PV»d  grains "u      %* 

^  w  ujoee  wno  want  to    University,  and  Mr.  C.  R  Pugh.  farm    ^^  grains I  im        im 

Mr.  FISHER.    Well,  what  I  am  seek-    fllJf*®'*^*^®*!**"'*  *t  toe  same  insti-     Cotton lu         04 

tag  is  some  light  on  ttui  and  wlU  toe^-    tution^These  figures  are  based  on  1964    ^}'t^-- »        »» 

Ueman  help  me  to  provide  thJalteht?         1?*'  "**«•  *"**  '^th  toe  assumption  toat    J^iiffflf*  T*^"; **"        "' 

^^Mr.DEJ&^V^^TSmSS'ieen.    ^!^ ^T^^  ^'^7^  "^^^^    mLTThu^SS  !'^"*'*' JS        S 

lighten  Uie  genUeman.  will  you  toen  it    ^^  JJcSLS^'  S  h^^t?  "^t  ^    "^  Producfl-J:::::"::::::    15        IM 
consider  your  position  as  previously  ex-    ^^!fL  ^kI^^   °*'^1  **°     "  ^°"***  *"■    **°'^*^  *  •««» iM         M 

SSn?  l5?llf*  ^'^'  '^^  "^  "«» "^**«'  f^^lSt^elT^^^n'c^ntT^r  ^  ~'"'"^'~  ^^  '^^^^  '^^^ 

Mr.  FIBHER.    I  wlU  certainly  listen  gSTb^rht '^ tiif  cents  per  bushel;  wheat  (buahei.). ......    .    5'w  {*?{ 

to  toe  urglngs  of  toe  gentlemimrwho  is  SLi  iSJulS^^^SS;  ^!^S^ ^ ^l  "^  (bU^).:..:.."::::  i.i  Ui 

very  persuasive.  f^"^  agricultural  product  of  toe  district  SoybMna  (busbda)                 2  sa  3  at 

wm  the  genUeman  permit  me  to  finish  iffPf*"*"';**^  <>«»  a.OOO-pound  yield  Manufacturing   grad^   muk 

myquestion?                         tmewimisn  per  acre,  toe  ultimate  ooet  under  toe        («»t) -  4.oe  8.17 

Mr.  DENT     Of  course  terms  of  this  bill  would  be  in  excess  of  Commercial  vagetaWe*  (aver- 

Mr.  FISHER      TheTlt  T  m.«  -f-^  !*•**  ^^  *«"•     When  we  speak  of  a  ^  •«•  o'm*ny  vegetable.)..  2.71  a.« 

fTrtoTSdnrS.^ciiSSn'^  m'S^ril'^^ZJrr.i^ jS"  Si^S^r"-^!-^.-^::1:S    1:2 

,  My  purpose  to  rising  was  to  ask  for  a    rea^  it  u^umitLf^.  .1*""*    ^l    o~°8~  (p«  »x») im         a  « 

«tartJtott?SlSiM^^^    ^"    Janner  eitoer  to  mechanlM  or  sell  out.     rates?    Average  gross  hourly  earnings  In 
Sheep  shearwaiu^oaid  «n  *  n«r  h—x     ™    '^JL.*'- ^"^°^  ^  defeating  toe    agricultiire  in  1952  were  66  cents;  In  1965 

l>MulS2JSi^hi?Se^iS^52J    S?£fSSL'°'Jr*V?' ^^  «~"~"  ^^    It  was  95  cents,  or  an  increase  of  43J> 
•uo  auvBp  UM  are  Boom.   That    this  bill  desire.   For  if  we  go  to  complete    percent 
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Overall  farm  costs  show  that  the  1957- 
59  paii^  Index  w«it  from  98  In  1952  to 
110  in  1966,  which  is  an  i^^crease  of  12.3 

percent. 
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The  ability  of  toe  f 
added  wage  rate  Is  a  most 
slderation.  If  he  carmot  pay  and  con 
tbiue  to  operate  his  f am  at  a  profit  he 
will  have  to  resort  to  o:her  means  of 
operations.  He  will  have  to  change  his 
system.  That  means  add  ilonal  mecha- 
nism instead  of  toe  use  of 'manpower  to 
do  toe  particular  Job.  tDT  toe  fanner 
could  Increase  toe  priceslbf  the  things 
he  sells  to  make  up  toe  a<lded  difference 
yMcYi  toe  legislation  wquld  call  upon 
him  to  pay.  then  toe  fa: 
object  to  the  Increase 
bill.  Such  a  situation 
The  added  cost  to  the  _ 
bearing  whatever  on  the 
the  new  wage  rates.  Thd  blU  would  be 
most  harmful  to  all  farm  ODerators,  espe- 
cially small  farmers.  [j 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Cluivman.  I  shall 
be  constrained  to  suppdrt  toe  pend- 
ing amendment.  The  gmtleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  DnrriThas  Just  In- 
formed us  toat  for  the  piiq)ose  of  com- 
puting man-hours  worked  ion  a  farm  or 
ranch  in  a  previous  year  I  to  determine 
whetoer  coverage  applies,  m  his  opinion 
that  computation  must  itwude  contract 
workers — toose  who  work  jfor  a  contrac- 
tor wlto  whom  toe  affected  farmer  or 
rancher  deals.  ; 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  t  lose  who  have 
spoken  here  today  agcdi^  exempting 
agricultural  workers  are  Itiom  toe  cities 
and  regardless  of  toelr  g  ibd  tatentions 
they  simply  are  not  qualified  to  speak 
from  a  background  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  what  the  real  prob- 
lems are.  The  simple  fact  is  toat  agri- 
cultural work  does  not  lend!  itself  to  cov- 
erage by  the  wage  and  how  law.  Farm 
and  ranch  workers  do  not^unch  clocks. 
Some  days  they  work  all  day,  and  often 
when  It  rains  or  for  somd  other  reason 
tney  work  only  half  a  ditt.  or  perhaps 
2  or  3  hours.  Then,  ttiere  will  be 
days  when  they  do  not  Wirk  at  all,  or 
they  may  work  for  12  or  lls  hours. 

Moreover.  It  Is  next  to limposslble  to 
figure  with  any  degree  of  I  bccuracy  toe 
value  of  housing,  electridtirl  fuel,  garden 
5»ce,  milk  cows,  and  oto*  fringe  bene- 
fits, in  computing  a  wage  rate  by  the 
hour.  And  It  is  also  nextl  to  impossible 
ror  the  average  farmer  on  ranchman  to 
«ep  the  books  that  will  lie  required  by 
the  Labor  Department.  "That  employer 
win  be  Involved  in  all  soifts  of  harass- 
"nents  by  toe  wage  and  I  hour  agents. 
who  will  be  around  to  i^4present  dls- 
grunUed  former  employeit  who  claim 
tney  worked  9  hours  lnst*id  of  8  on  a 
particular  day,  or  10  hours,  bnd  claiming 
triple  damages  from  that  employer. 

Anyone  who  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about  knows  that  It  Is  utteWy  hnpossible 
to  determine  whetoer  a  sheepherder  is 


on  toe  payroll  at  midnight  when  he  is 
awakened  and  goes  obi  to  chase  away  a 
predatory  animal  that  Is  attacUng  the 
flock.  And  the  same  Is  true  of  most  of 
toe  regularly  employed  farm  and  ranch 
workers.  The  very  nature  of  their  woilc 
requires  toem  to  be  always  ready  for 
emergencies  during  toe  dark  hours  of  the 
night.  Will  toe  wage  and  hour  pe(H>le 
hold  toose  employers  must  pay  that 
W(Nicer  for  24  hours  of  work?  Or  for  15 
hours  of  work?  The  effect  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  declare  war  on  American  agri- 
culture and  all  who  are  engaged  in  toe 
production  of  food  and  fiber.  And  It  will 
Inevitably  force  vast  numbers  of  workers 
out  of  Jobs.  It  will  increase  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  in  many  Instances  It  will 
reduce  production,  lliat  means  higher 
cost  of  living. 

Those  who  are  earnestly  and  sincerely 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  American 
agriculture  and  toe  welfare  of  agricul- 
tural workers  will  have  to  do  some  deep 
soul  searehing  when  toey  undertake  to 
explain  a  vote  in  favor  of  forcing  agri- 
culture imder  toe  wage  and  hour  law, 
wlto  all  toe  resulting  bookkeeping,  con- 
trols, and  Increased  costs  of  production. 
Instead  of  finding  himself  paying  toe 
$1.30  per  hour  he  may  find  himself  in 
effect  being  forced  by  a  Federal  bureau- 
crat to  pay  a  third  more  than  that 
amount,  or  even  more  toan  that.  These 
employers  will  be  at  toe  mercy  of  a  maze 
of  Interpretations  with  respect  to  hours 
worked. 

Aside  from  agricultural  workers,  this 
bill  will  affect  thousands  of  people  bi 
laundries,  hotels,  motels,  restaurants, 
and  otoer  small  industries.  Many  of  toe 
smaller  Industries  are  operating  on  ex- 
tremely close  margins  of  profit.  If  toey 
are  forced  to  pay  more,  toey  must  reduce 
toe  number  of  workers  In  order  to  stay 
In  business.  And  that  will  strike  hardest 
at  toe  fringe  workers,  the  elderly,  toose 
not  in  robust  healto,  and  otoers  who  are 
unable  to  produce  enough  to  Justfy  toelr 
retention.  There  will  undoubtedly  be 
thousands  of  toem. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  do  so,  even 
toough  I  am  in  favor  of  a  minimum  wage 
for  farm  labor.  In  my  own  State,  until 
Just  this  year,  we  paid  the  highest  farm 
income  In  toe  United  States.  California 
leads  us  by  only  a  slight  percentile. 

However,  toe  reason  I  am  supporting 
the  amendment  Is  because  I  honestly 
think  that  agriculture  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  before  us  for  the  reason 
toat  toere  are  so  many  gray  areas  as  to 
how  It  would  be  applied  to  the  very  spe- 
cial situations  and  needs  of  agriculture. 
For  Instance,  I  do  not  think  we  have  had 
time  to  consider  toe  Impact  of  the  bill 
in  the  field  of  cattle  and  livestock,  toe 
gentleman  from  Texas  brought  up  one 
point  on  this. 

The  same  thing  applies  In  toj  field  of 
canning,  processing,  toe  production  of 
sugar,  and  many  other  areas. 

For  that  reason,  and  not  because  I  am 
opposed  to  a  minimum  wage  for  farm 
labor,  I  am  supporting  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska.  I  think 
much  further  work  needs  to  be  done  on 
how  best  we  can  bring  agriculture  under 
toe  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and  make 


Just  and  fair  appUeattooc  o<  its  provi- 
sions so  toat  we  help  toe  faxm  laboMK. 
init  do  not  put  hla  employtr  oat  of 
business. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kiwa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  ol 
words.  ( .ii 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  seema  that  on  soiaia 
pieces  of  legislation  and  on  some  iasuea, 
many  Members  are  determined  to  swing 
the  pendulum  as  far  as  thoy  can  om 
way  or  toe  otoer.  <t 

This  Is  a  bad  way  to  legislate.  Letmb 
remind  yoa  what  the  dootoia  did.  They 
practically  dared  toe  Congress  to  push 
toem  to  toe  edge  of  toe  cliff,  and  then 
they  said.  "Push  us  off  or  leave  us  alone." 
They  went  off  and  a  lot  further  than 
toey  would  have  gone  had  they  not  taken 
that  ilgld  position. 

Let  me  romind  you  also  what  hap- 
pened in  the  field  of  dvll  rights.  Some 
people  opposed  dvll  rl^ts  so  vigorously, 
they  were  pushed  further  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been.  It  would 
be  better  on  all  legislation  to  negotiate 
fbr  a  position  of  fairness  and  reasonable- 
ness instead  of  all  or  nothing. 

Let  me  remtad  my  dty  friends  that 
are  here  that  toere  Is  an  amendment  that 
will  be  offered  which  would  take  the 
agricultural  exemptions  out  of  toe  bill. 
I  am  Just  as  vigorously  opposed  to  that, 
for  toe  reason  that  about  600,000  workers 
that  would  be  Included  and  were  In- 
cluded In  toe  Roosevelt  bill  were  luch 
small  operators  that  toey  have  no 
significant  Impact  upon  toe  labor  wage 
rates  in  toelr  area,  and  there  is  no  need 
to  cover  toem. 

There  is  no  need  to  make  them  file  toe 
quarterly  reports.  They  have  too  little 
Impact  on  toe  labor  market  anyway  to 
be  Interested  In  Federal  legislation. 

I  am  opposed  to  toat  amendment,  too. 

On  toe  otoer  hand,  toe  amendment 
before  us  would  take  agricultural  cover- 
age dear  out  of  toe  bill. 

I  opposed  the  Roosevelt  bill  very 
vigorously.  I  went  to  this  committee  and 
talked  to  toem  a  long  time  i^ut  the 
agricultural  amendment.  It  would  even 
have  covered  an  employer  for  1  year 
who  hired  a  boy  part  time  for  1  day. 
Many  otoers  did,  too.  :* 

We  should  commend  this  committee 
for  the  work  toey  did  on  toe  agricultural 
amendment  in  tols  bill.  There  Is  not 
any  otoer  proposal  In  this  bill  toat  has 
been  as  carefully  written.  I  challenge 
any  Member  of  toe  House  to  try  to  write 
a  better  provision  on  agriculture  than 
istaithlsblU. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUemanyldd? 

Mr.  GMTTH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend toe  gentleman  on  his  statement. 
This  bill  has  been  carefully  considered 
and  I  think  toe  committee  has  done  a 
good  Job  and  deserves  our  support.  The 
effect  of  toe  amendment  before  us.  If  I 
understand  It  at  all.  Is  Uiat.  regardless 
of  size,  regardless  of  Income,  regardless  ot 
ownership,  whetoer  absentee  or  local, 
corporate  or  what  not.  every  farming 
operation  would  be  exempt.  We  would 
be  putting  ourselves  ta  toe  ridiculous 
position  of  exempting  large  oorporattotie 
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mbOit  iiwiiuMwy  mu^  mailer  biudneaHe 
of  other  tarp—. 

Ifr.  SMITH  of  low*.  Aiqrooewhok 
oovered  In  this  bill  Is  a  big  enoacfa  op- 
entor  that.  If  he  eannot  stay  in  busl- 
nesi  ^lUe  paying  $1  an  hour,  he  should 
not  be  operating  and  should  not  be  sob- 
ildiKd  by  those  six  or  eight  worlcers  any 
longer. 

I  think  the  sensible  thing  for  this 
House  to  do  is  to  take  this  agricnltuial 
provision  as  It  is  written  because  if  we 
do  not  we  mi^it  get  ■n«fn.».Mp|>  f^^^  jg 
badly  wxitten  or  not  reasonable  and  tslr. 
Mr.  SIBK.  Mr.  Chainnan.  win  the 
WPtlanan  yield? 

Air.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SIBK.  Mr.  Cbaliman.  I  want  to 
Join  with  my  colleague  from  Iowa.  I. 
too.  want  to  ocoomend  the  committee  for 
taking  a  reasonable  approach. 

We  like  to  brag  about  what  we  repre- 
sent. I  beliere  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress know  I  represent  a  substantial 
agricultural  area.  I  understand  per- 
centagewise I  will  have  more  farmen 
covered  than  any  district  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  possible  exception  of  my 
friend  from  California  [Mr.  HAonr}. 
We  are  In  support  of  the  provisions 
which  the  committee  put  in.  We  believe 
It  is  a  reasonable  approach. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Dbht  and  his 
oottunlttce  for  taking  this  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  the  question.  Certainly,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  oppose  vigorously 
teeamendmait  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska.  I  commend  and  thank 
my  colleague  from  Iowa  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HXmOATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
der the  family  farm  exemption  and  the 
BMui-days  requirement.  I  would  like  to 
ask  if  it  is  true  that  partners  would  not 
be  oounted  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  man-days  for  the  quarterly 
exemption? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wIU  the 
gentleman  yleki? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yldd  to  the 
gentleman. 
Mr.  DENT.  They  will  not  be  counted. 
Mr.  HUNOATE.  Then,  as  to  farm 
corporations,  whether  they  are  family 
membos  or  not.  everyone  would  be 
eounted? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes,  including  the  fann- 
ers on  WaU^breet. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  say  again  that  this  provision 
only  covers  those  farms  which  are  large 
enough  that  they  should  be  able  to  pay 
the  wage  rates  In  their  area  If  they  are 
efllolent  enough  that  they  should  stay  in 
business.  If  they  cant  do  It  without 
such  cheap  labor,  they  can  become  a 
family  farmer.  This  Is  a  very  well  writ- 
ten provision  In  the  blD.  I  think  the 
oommlttae  deserves  support  for  doing  all 
they  have  dona  to  draft  a  fair  and  lea- 
aonable  eonpromise. 

Mr.  WATSON.    Bfr.  Chairman.  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  shall  not  take  the  full 

Smtntrtea.   I  have  been  interested  in  the 

urgumaats  we  have  had  here.   I  do  not 
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stand  before  you  as  an  agricultural  au- 
thority at  aU  and  I  fear  that  we  are 
legislating  here  today  on  the  advice  of 
too  many  peeudo  farm  experts.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  of  persuasive  argument  as 
to  what  effect  this  will  have  on  the 
farmer.  Frankly,  I  believe  it  will  have  a 
serious  detrimental  effect  upcm  him  and 
will  further  aggravate  his  manifold  prob- 
lems and  reduce  his  income. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  persuasive  argu- 
ment about  trying  to  elevate  the  living 
standards  of  the  various  farmworkers. 
Perhaps,  should  we  pass  this,  it  might  be 
beneficial  in  some  aspects  in  that  area, 
but  In  my  Judgment  it  will  result  in  loss 
of  Jobs  and  further  migration  from  the 
farms  to  the  urban  areas. 

But  until  this  time  I  have  yet  to  hear 
anyone  argue  on  behalf  of  the  third 
party  in  this  nmtroversy.  and  that  is  the 
consuming  public  of  America.  What  ef- 
fect wUl  this  have  on  the  oonsimiers? 
We  find  the  cost  of  living  continuing  to 
climb,  climb,  climb.  Economists  place 
the  prime  responsibility  for  this  on  the 
greatly  increased  retail  cost  of  agricul- 
tural commodltlee.  So  I  am  standing 
here  pleading  in  behalf  of  the  consumers 
of  America. 

As  we  vote  on  this  particular  measure, 
I  hope  we  will  consider  this  fact. 

As  we  bring  apiculture  under  the 
minimum  wage  law  I  realize  we  are  only 
limiting  it  to  large  farms  with  500-man- 
days  per  quarter— but  this  is  only  a  f  oot- 
In-the-door  proposition.    We  have  had 
the  experience  of  legislating  in  the  past, 
of  starting  with  the  larger  people  and 
gradually  lowering  It,  until  ultimately 
every  farmer  in  America  will  be  covered 
My  only  appeal  to  you  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen is  this:  Consider  not  only  the  in- 
terest  of   the   farmers,   not   only   the 
mterest  of  the  laborers,  but  also  the  in- 
terest of  the  consuming  pubUc  in  Amer- 
ica.  Just  as  surely  as  we  pass  this  meas- 
ure and  include  agriculture  under  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  there  will  be 
an  ever  increasing  cost  of  food  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentiemw  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  We  can  only  beUeve  and 
know  that  which  we  hear  from  our  con- 
stituents and  Interested  parties. 

To  the  genUeman  who  Just  preceded 
the  gentieman  in  the  well.  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  California  Consumers  Infor- 
mation Committee  has  sent  to  every 
Member  of  the  CallfOTnla  delegation,  as 
well  as  to  me.  a  complete  endorsement 
of  this  legislation.  He  said  we  had  heard 
nothing  from  the  consimiers.  I  have 
heard  from  them.    They  are  for  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  esteem- 
ing as  I  do  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida  [Mr.  OnamYl,  I  cannot  In 
good  conscience  allow  his  to  be  the  only 
expression  of  a  sentiment  tmrn  the  State 
of  Florida  upon  this  amendment  and 
that  to  be  one  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  would  deny  the  beneficent 
provisions  of  this  act  to  many  of  the 


«}H«™  o'  n»y  State,  a  segment  of  oar 
dtlaenshlp  too  long— if  not  too  long  uS 
callously— neglected  by  tbit  OovemiMnl 
of  our  country.  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman  beginning  in  1938  I 
had  an  association  with  this  subjecU 
the  minimum  wage  law.  In  1949  I  hsd 
the  privilege  of  handling  the  legislaUm 
In  the  other  body. 

It  Is  not  true,  as  has  been  indicated 
In  this  debate,  that  the  minimum  wiga 
law  has  had  the  primary  effect  of  dli- 
locatli^  rather  than  benefiting  the  labor 
it  affected.  On  the  contrary,  if  that  hsd 
been  true,  after  the  experiment  of  1931 
we  would  not  have  adopted  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  and  to  expand 
the  coverage  in  1949  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  If  that  had  been  true, 
in  1981  we  would  not  have  Increased  the 
minimum  wage  and  expanded  the  cov- 
erage of  the  law  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

If  that  were  true,  this  distinguished 
committee  woxild  not  have  reported  this 
measure  to  this  body  for  consideratloD 
today. 

On  the  contrary,  the  miwiminn  ^^^i^ 
law  has  had  the  salutary  effect  of  putting 
a  floor  under  the  wages  of  this  country, 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
did  not  have  the  power  which  goes  with 
collective  bargaining,  which  is  associated 
with  unionism.  The  same  veapU,  1  fear 
I  must  say.  who  have  opposed  the  mln- 
imiun  wage  for  many  classes  of  our 
people  have  vigorously  objected  to  their 
associating  themselves  in  unions,  where 
they  would  have  some  economic  collec- 
tive bargaining  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  modest  begin- 
ning, to  give  the  benefit  of  tntninmm 
wage  legislation  to  a  deserving  segment 
of  otir  citizens. 

Let  us  look  at  the  flgxires.  Tbday  there 
are  29.6  million  persons  covered  by 
existiiig  mlnlminn  wage  legislation. 
Newly  covered  nonfarmworkers  in  this 
bill  total  6,093,000.  This  bill  would  add 
that  many  from  all  the  nonf arm  people, 
and  the  pending  amendment  of  the  able 
gentieman  from  Nebraska  would  elimi- 
nate only  485,000  agricultural  employees 
the  bill  covers.  Why,  there  are  665,000 
new  Federal  employees,  covered  in  this 
bill  and  they  certainly  are  not  the  most 
underi>ald  segment  of  our  citizenship. 

Tet  to  get  rid  of  only  485.000  persons 
onployed  in  agriculture  oovu^d  for  the 
first  time  in  this  bill  the  able  gentieman 
would  offer  and  vigorously  press  for  the 
ad(«>tion  of  this  amendment.  This  bill 
applies  only  to  1.6  percent  of  our  farms 
and  farmers,  and  the  larger  farmers 
relatively,  many  of  them  the  corporate 
farmers  of  the  Nation.  Surely.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  are  ever  going  to  make 
a  beginning  toward  protecting  the  farm- 
worker whose  toil  is  usually  so  exacting 
and  If  we  are  not  forever  going  to  trest 
the  farmworker  as  not  <mly  a  second- 
class  cltlsen  but  as  an  utto-ly  neglected 
citizen,  we  must  begin  sometime. 

I  concur  in  the  commendatims  (tf  this 
able  oommittee  for  the  reasonable  and 
moderate  beginning  it  has  made  tot  the 
protection  of  the  faxmvrorker  and  I  op* 
pose  the  ttOoptiiaa.  of  this  amendment 

Mr.  POLANOO-ABREU.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wlU  the  gentleman  yiekl? 
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\  0  the  Resident 


CMnmissloner  from  Fwaio  Rico. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREd.  Mr.  Chahr- 
man,  I  support  the  amerytment  as  far  as 
excluding  the  extension' of  coverage  to 
agricultural  workers  in  ^erto  Rico. 

A  sound  and  viable  agriculture  is  an 
absolute  essential  to  the  teneral  welfare 
of  Puerto  Rloo.  In  reccjnt  years,  in  an 
attempt  to  broaden  the  economic  base, 
considerable  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  Puerto  Rico's  industrialization. 
Thus,  we  have  seen  small  and  medium 
industries  springing  up  throughout  the 
island  under  the  stimulufi  of  "Operation 
Bootstrap."  NeverthelesK  hripful  and 
necessary  as  the  IndustnaliBatlon  pro- 
gram has  been,  agricultwe  still  remains 
a  dominant  force  In  PueHo  Rican  life. 
It  is  still  the  one  largest  iemployer  of  la- 
bor and  the  one  principal  source  of  in- 
come to  the  Ccnnmonweelth  economy. 

Uhtll  the  early  1950's,  Puerto  Rico  de- 
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pended  almost  exclusl' 
ture.    Agriculture, 
alone,  generated  the  in< 
to  purchase  the  many 
production  the  island's 
ited    resources    were 
suited — goods     produ< 
cheaper  on  the  malnla; 
context  of  this  en' 
must  appraise  Puerto 
today. 

Historically,  Puerto 
characterized  by  a  populi 
sheer  nimibers,  has  pi^essed  heavily 
against  the  ishmd's  ability  to  support. 
Since  agriculture  was  the  dominant  fac- 
tor in  the  economy,  aigriculture  was 
forced  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  pro- 
riding  the  principal  soulrce  of  employ- 
ment. This  meant  spreMing  the  work 
among  the  greatest  num s^of  workers. 
Because  of  this,  however,  ind  because  of 
the  Island's  limited  a  ^cultural  re- 
sources, it  also  meant  e  jrelativdy  low 
level  of  wages. 

In  more  recent  times- 4hat  is.  within 
the  last  10  or  16  years— tfbere  have  oc- 
curred substantial  changi  li  in  the  Puerto 
Rican  economy,  Ineludlnc  changes  in  the 
Island's  agriculture.  The  need  to  employ 
a  maximum  number  of  \i  irkers  as  a  so- 
cial palliative  has  dimloliBhed  and  in 
many  cases  been  replaced  by  the  need  to 
obtain  maximum  outptra  per  worker. 
This  has  enabled  agricultural  wages  to 
rise.  Indeed,  the  rise  In  agricultural 
wages  has  in  certatai  tn8tit(xa  paralleled 
or  exceeded  that  in  the  Industrial  seg- 
ment II 

Despite  this  upgradlnk  of  Its  wage 
structure,  the  island  slmMy  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  make  all  the  Mdjustments  in 
its  agricultural  eeonomil  necessary  to 
permit  survival  uiider  aj  t^ederal  mlni- 
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Rican  condlti(ms  would  work  irreparable 
harm.  Agrictilture  is  still  a  dominant 
force  in  the  economy  and  shoukl  be  en- 
couraged to  make  its  full  contributixm  to 
the  general  welfare.  While  having 
shown  marked  progress  in  recent  years, 
the  Puerto  Rican  economy  nevertheless 
still  caimot  afford  to  see  one  of  its  major 
components  seriously  crippled.  To 
blanket  Puerto  Rican  agrictilture  under 
the  Federal  minimum  wage  structure,  as 
presently  contemplated  by  HJEl.  13712, 
would  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  and  trust  that 
our  colleagues  will  accept  my  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  13712  so  as  to  free  Puerto 
Rloo's  agriculture  from  such  an  intoler- 
able burden. 

My  position  is  supported  by  the  re- 
port followed  by  the  Senate  Committees 
on  Labor,  Agriculture  and  Industry  and 
Commerce  on  Concurrent  Resolution 
16  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Puerto  Rico.  The  report  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

With  regard  to  agriculture  It  should  be 
particularly  pointed  out  how  undesirable 
and  unfruitful  would  be  the  appllcaUon  of 
the  proTlaloDs  of  the  bill.  Our  main  agri- 
cultural Monmodlty  Is  sugar.  The  wagee 
the  cane  sugar  grower  can  pay  mxut  bear 
relation  with  the  price  at  which  Puerto  Rican 
sugar  U  sold  In  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  sugar  market  is  controlled  by 
a  quota  system.  TtM  price  at  which  sugar 
la  sold  is  not  flxed  through  free  competition. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  UOltsd 
States  has  In  his  hands  the  mechanisms  to 
control  sugar  prices  in  the  continental  mar- 
ket. Puerto  Rteo  has  no  means  whatsoever 
to  influence  the  price  at  which  sugar  Is  sold. 
The  wages  that  can  be  paid  In  Puerto  Rloo 
In  sugar  cane  cultivation  depend  on  the 
price  of  sugar  on  the  United  States  market. 
It  cannot  be  higher  than  what  that  price  al- 
lows. On  the  other  hand,  to  pay  wages  lower 
than  what  ectKuunle  conditions  would  permit, 
woxild  not  mean  in  any  wise  a  competitive 
advantage.  In  the  market  of  the  United 
States,  for  sugar  produced  in  Puerto  Rico. 
If  Puerto  Rico  sold  Its  sugar  at  a  price  lower 
than  the  prevaiUng  price  in  the  United  SUtes, 
it  would  not  therefore  sell  more  sugar.  In  un- 
fair competition  with  sugar  produced  In  the 
United  States,  since  the  quantity  of  sugar 
that  Puerto  Rico  can  aeU  la  limited  to  a 
quota.  The  criteria  that  tiie  Industrial  oom- 
mittees  would  have  to  follow  in  the  determi- 
nation of  wages,  according  to  law,  would 
hence  be  inapplicable  in  the  case  of  sugar 
cane. 

Coffee  is  another  of  the  farm  products  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Coffee  produced  in  Puerto  Rloo 
is  almost  all  locally  oonstuned.  Save  la  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  no  coffee  Is  produced  In  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  competltloa  be- 
tween Puerto  Rican  and  Hawaiian  coffee. 
Puerto  Rico's  coffee  Is  sold  on  the  United 
States  market  only  in  those  years  in  which 
the  crop  exceeds  local  consumption.  It  doee 
not  compete  there  with  coffee  produced  in 
the  United  States,  but  with  coffee  imported 
£rom  foreign  eountrlee,  duty  free. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fixing  of  wages  In 
Puerto  Rloo  in  these  two  items  of  our  agri- 
culture is  a  matter  that  must  be  governed 
by  the  local  situation,  or  by  circumstances, 
as  in  the  case  of  sngar,  which  are  already 
predetermined  by  Congressional  law.  Tlie 
Intervention  at  federally  appointed  Indus- 
trial oommMteea  in  the  fixing  of  wages  In 
sugar  cane  and  eoffea.  taken  care  of  as  it  la 
by  local  law.  does  not  respond  to  any  prac- 
tical neceeslty. 

m  so  far  as  the  law  Is  applicable  to  the 
tropical  food  crops  «(  Poerto  Rloo,  whfeh  In 
thsir  largest  part  are  loeally  ormsnmsd.  It 


Is  obvloua  tiukt  the  situation  would  skill  be 
the  more  preposterous. 

The  law  Includes  all  farmers  who  have  em- 
ployed during  the  preceding  year  8O0  man- 
days  In  any  quarter.  A  man-day,  as  defined 
In  the  bill,  is  any  man  working  any  part 
of  the  day.  Excluded  from  the  oonputa- 
tlon  are  only  the  Immediate  relatives  of  the 
f  arraar  and  thoee  workers  who,  laeeldes  meet- 
ing other  requlremente  have  not  perfonned 
farm  tasks  for  a  period  of  18  weeks  durlag 
the  preceding  year.  This  last  exception  has 
very  little  application  in  Puerto  Rico,  where 
we  have  a  rural  population  of  55.8  per  cent 
of  our  inhabitants,  a  rural  population  whose 
livelihood  is,  almost  exelualvely,  farming. 
It  would  seem  quite  odd  to  find  a  rural 
woi^er  in  Puerto  Rico  who  is  not  custom- 
arily an  agricultural  labOTer.  Because  of 
the  complexity  of  computations,  many  dllB- 
cultiea  would  be  encountered  to  determine 
which  fanners  would  be  subject  to  the  law 
and  which  would  not,  particularly  In  the 
case  of  smaU  farmen.  Ilils  would  bring 
about  unneoeasary  anguish  and  worry,  be- 
sides Issues  of  a  legal  nature. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
make  a  unanimous  consent  request.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentlonan  from  Ohio  or 
the  gentleman  tram  California  could 
reach  some  agreement  with  us  on  the 
time  on  this  amendment  and  all  others 
to  It. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Are  all  those  who  want 
to  speak  standing? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  take 
20  more  minutes  for  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  others  to  it,  and  that 
all  debate  close  at  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reauest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.OATHlNas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  wonder 
if  the  genUeman  from  PenngylTaiiU 
would  change  his  request  to  4  o'clock  ai 
the  time  for  cutoff  of  all  ddt>ate. 

Mr.  DENT.   No.   Tliat  Is  too  long. 

Mr.    QAIHINaS.      Mr.   frhalmnt^n,   I 

move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  li 
recognized  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
genUeman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Watsok]  made  reference  to  the  issue  of 
inflation. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  an  Associated  Press  article 
that  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  April 
of  this  year,  and  here  is  what  It  says: 

ONP  Rsns  8KABn.T  nr  Paar  QvAaias 

Oroas  national  product  rose  sharply  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  to  a  aeason. 
ally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  $714  billloa,  ths 
Commerce  Department  reported  today. 

The  Jump  In  the  value  of  all  goods  and 
services  produced  in  the  economy  was  much 
larger  than  administration  -  '■■**^'«'^  antici- 
pated in  Jaaosry. 

The  liua'case  could  add  new  fuel  to  the 
continuing  debate  over  the  need ,  for  a  tax 
increase  as  a  hedge  against  inflation. 

Tea,  Mr.  Chairmsm,  this  inllatton  issue 
is  most  slgnlflcant  in  this  dabiate.  Hie 
bill  as  presented  to  ns  could  mean  in- 
creased wages  for  wJlHona  of  wage  tmnur 
en  which  would  be  greater  than  the 
guidelines  set  by  the  administration  fix 
arage-ptloe  increases  of  9.3  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  la  support  of  the 
ladiendnent  whtelt  has  been  oSferetf  bgr 
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tbe  tenltaium  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Mak- 
Tor]. 

I  want  to  can  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  In  those  areas  of  the  oountary 
which  produce  cotton  a  great  number  of 
fannworkezs  will  be  drlTen  from  the 
farms  to  the  cities  where  they  will  seek 
welfare  benefits.  We  operate  with  a 
tenant  or  sharecropper  syston.  Here  Is 
a  fanner  who  has  12  tenant  houses  and 
13  tenant  families  live  on  his  place.  They 
are  good  tenant  houses.  They  are  desir- 
able homes  In  which  to  live.  He  has  on 
that  farm  people  who  have  been  In  those 
houses  for  years  and  years  and  In  some 
Instances  covering  farm  ownership  or 
operation  for  two  generaMons. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  win  be  the 
result  of  this  legislation?  The  result  will 
b«  this:  Out  of  acme  12  tenant  workers 
and  their  families,  you  will  find  that 
there  are  7  heads  of  family  of  them, 
perhaps,  who  are  skilled  workers.  They 
are  paid  adequate  wages  as  good  or  above 
what  is  provided  for  in  this  legislation, 
which  we  are  now  considering.  But  on 
the  other  hand.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have 
some  Ave  tenant  houses  filled  with  people 
who  are  unskilled.  They  have  remained 
there  and  they  receive  free  rent  and  also 
free  fuel;  that  is  to  say,  they  get  their 
stove  wood  or  their  gas  for  heating  and 
cooking  furnished  to  them.  They  have  a 
garden  plot  next  to  their  home  with 
which  they  are  able  to  supplement  their 
food  requirements  for  their  families. 

In  addition,  they  receive  free  trans- 
portation. 

These  folk  may  not  be  needed  all  the 
year.  When  they  need  a  doctor,  a  doctor 
Is  called  and  made  available  to  their 
ftunllles. 

They  are  hired  to  chop  cotton  in  the 
■spring;  and  to  pick  cotton  In  the  faU. 
The  rest  of  the  year  they  are  given 
efvery  odd  Job  possible  or  available.  But 
they  cannot  be  paid  throiighout  the  year 
,as  there  is  not  enough  work  on  the  farm 
to  keep  them  busy  at  all  seasons. 

The  result  is  that  7  of  those  12 
famines  win  remain  there  because  they 
are  needed  to  operate  the  tractors,  the 
combines,  and  cottonpickers.  But,  the 
other  five,  what  wlU  happen  to  them? 
They  win  go  to  town.  They  will  move  to 
town  or  win  move  to  a  d^  nearby,  and 
be  thrown  on  the  reUef  rolls.  That  is 
going  to  be  the  situation  if  some  reUef  Is 
not  attained  through  an  amendment 
like  the  one  we  are  now  considering 

Ut.  pool.  Mr.  Chairman,  wfll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OATHlNOa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POOL.  Of  the  five  famlUea  which 
go  to  the  city,  they  wlU  go  onto  rriief 
roUs  and  the  Federal  Oovemmcnt  la  go- 
ing to  have  to  take  care  of  them;  Is  that 
not  cwrecty 

Ur.  0ATRZN08.  Tlie  Federal  Oov- 
emment  and  State  or  local  is  going  to 
have  to  pay  the  coat.  That  is  what  is 
going  to  taappcD. 

Mr.   POOL.    Mr.   Chairman,   if   the 
^BaOtamn  «m  yieu  further;  therafora, 
we  have  to  flgore  aU  of  that  into  tbe 
eeak  of  tttfs  propoaed  blUr 

Mr.  OAflHXNOa.    That  is  the  faet  of 

tbe  matter.    This  legidakloa  set  oot  to 

°lw^  ttie  Inahi  and  ahanovaHMr  bat 
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you  are  not  going  to  help  them.    Tou 
are  going  to  drive  them  to  the  city. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield  further,  he  Is  going 
to  be  out  of  a  job  and  wiU  starve  to  death 
if  he  is  not  placed  on  the  reUef  rolls. 

Mr.  OATHINas.  That  Is  right.  He 
WiU  not  have  a  Job  at  aU.  However,  the 
others  that  are  skiUed  will  be  kept  there 
and  win  be  maintained  and  will  be  paid 
good  wages. 

The  farmer  Is  the  only  person  in  our 
economy  who  goes  to  the  maike^^ace 
with  his  commodities  and  Is  thrown  upon 
the  mercy  of  the  buying  pubUe.  He  says 
to  the  ocmsuming  pubUc,  "How  much  am 
I  offered  for  my  cott<m,  com,  wheat,  pea- 
nuts, tobacco,  soybeans."  or  whatever  the 
product  is  that  he  produces  and  wishes 
tosen.  Atthetlmehelsseningtheimxl- 
uce  of  his  labor  and  work,  Uttle  consid- 
eration is  given  the  question  of  how  much 
the  cost  was  to  produce  that  crop. 

The  farmer  is  caught  In  a  situaticm  of 
having  to  pay  more  and  more  for  those 
things  that  he  must  buy  in  his  operations. 
These  Include  labor  which  has  ccmslst- 
ently  gone  up  in  recent  years  and  that 
part  of  the  cost  represents  from  40  to  45 
percent  of  the  total  outlay  of  expense  in 
the  operation  of  a  cotton  faim  in  which 
handidckers  and  choppers  are  used.  In 
1946  I  was  in  the  fann  implement  busl- 
ness.  We  sold  a  smaU  tractor  for  about 
$1,600.  Today  that  tractor  has  more 
than  doubled  In  price.  The  attachments 
and  equlpmoit  that  go  with  the  tractor 
have  likewise  and  similarly  advanced  in 
price.  The  coat  of  farm  trucks  has  risen 
at  about  the  same  rate  since  194e.  Re- 
pair parts  such  as  the  overhauling  of 
motors  continue  to  socu:  In  cost. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  has  hai>- 
pened  to  the  price  of  cotton.  Three 
years  ago  the  support  level  on  Middling 
inch  cotton  was  32.47  cents  a  pound. 
Two  years  ago  that  support  level  dropped 
to  30  cents  a  pound.  In  1965  that  sup- 
port level  dn^sped  to  29  cents  a  pound 
for  the  same  Middling  Inch  cotton. 

The  farmer  Is  the  only  member  of  so- 
ciety that  goes  into  the  maiicetidace  and 
asks  how  much  wlU  you  offer  for  my 
produce  and  commodities. 

The  amendment  to  strike  agricultural 
provislcHis  in  this  bin  should  be  adopted. 
I  trust  it  wUl  be  approved. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  reqtilsite  nxunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shaU  not  take  5  min- 
utes, but  I  take  this  tbne  now  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, or  some  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, with  relation  to  this  agricultural 
section. 

Mr.  Chabman.  with  regard  to  the 
formula  or  method  used  for  figuring  ex- 
emptions in  man-days  worked,  I  would 
Uke  to  know  if  the  members  of  a  fanner's 
family  are  to  be  Included  in  computing 
aatemptlona? 

Mr.  I»MT.  Mr.  Chabman,  If  the  gen- 
ttcman  wfll  yield,  they  would  not  be. 

Mk>.  WAOOOifNBl.  Woxild  employees 
who  are  not  paid  on  an  hourly  rate  be 
included?  Monthty  employees  such  as 
managers  l0t  wxample. 

Mr.  DENT.   T«s;  Ibey  are  biehided. 


However.  I  must  clarify  and  the  gen- 
tleman  must  understand  if  they  are  not 
paid  by  an  hourly  wage.  In  most  in- 
stances  they  are  teqant  farmers  or  live 
on  the  premises.  An  of  the  costs  that  an 
attached  to  their  Uving  «q)ense8  are 
taken  into  otmslderation  in  figuring  the 

I  teU  you  in  aU  hcmesty  that  this  will 
win  not  touch  anything  but  the  faigh 
type  corporate  farm. 

Mr.  WAOOONNEB.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlonan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tbe 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chahman.  I  fed  that  this  amend- 
ment that  has  been  offered  would  strike 
a  Mow  at  aU  farmworkers.  I  have  bea 
particularly  interested  in  trying  to  pro- 
tect migratory  farmworkers  where  I  have 
found  in  my  State  and  in  other  States 
Injustloes  working  against  them. 

I  think  it  win  be  hi  th^  Interest  of  our 
area,  as  weU  as  an  the  United  States,  if 
farmworkers,  and  particularly  migra- 
tory workerv,  are  given  the  potectlon 
that  this  bin  affords.  Perhaps  the  bill 
could  be  Improved  by  further  amend- 
ments or  modifications  but  to  remove  aD 
farm  labor  from  the  biU  would  be  a 
backward  step.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
testifying  before  the  committee  on  this 
subject  and  I  am  glad  they  saw  fit  to 
cover  these  good  Americans  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bin.  I  also  suggested  to 
the  committee  the  need  to  have  all  Fed- 
eral employees  covered  by  the  mininunn 
wage  law  and  It  is  my  imderstandlng  that 
section  306  wiU  have  that  effect.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  so. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  wwd. 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  many  years  we  have 
had  on  the  books  minin^ntp  wage  legl»- 
latlon.  This  Is  the  first  time  in  my  recol- 
lection that  any  attempt  ^fti«  been  made 
seriously  to  extend  it  to  farm  labor, 
which  operates  imder  entirely  different 
conditions  and  wage  arrangements  uid 
s»  forth  from  any  other  Industry  in  the 
oountry. 

The  farming  business  is  a  variegated 
business.  There  are  many  products  in- 
volved and  there  are  many  different 
methods  of  operation. 

Ttyb  farmer  in  the  past — ^untU  tbe 
government  got  hold  of  him— has  been 
a  very  indepoident  man.  He  has  been 
the  backbone  of  this  oountry.  Now  we 
are  undertaking  to  take  an  the  farmsn, 
with  aU  of  their  business,  and  put  them 
In  a  straitjacket  under  the  dictatorship 
of  a  bureaucrat. 

The  ordinary  farmer  is  not  a  book- 
keeper. It  would  be  utterly  ImposslUe 
for  him  to  keep  an  accurate  record  o( 
what  he  has  to  do. 

Now  we  have  done  enough  to  tbe 
American  fanner  up  to  now  to  put  most 
of  them  out  of  buslne«.  Now  we  are 
going  to  put  them  tn  this  strattjaeket 
where  everybody  is  governed  by  tbe  aaae 
syston  and  the  sama  regulations.  It  b 
uttorly  Imposdbla  for  tha  fannar  to  carry 
on  his  business  imder  sudi  a  system  and 
auoh  regulations. 

Tou  know  vary  reooitiy,  last  year.  Z 
remenber  v«ry  w«U  tba  eoaiplabits  tbat 
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this  farm- 
to  have  been 
and  I  have 
been  engaged 


eame  here  from  Callf<M^  because  they 
eoidd  not  get  the  labor  to  pick  their 
strawberries.  We  fixed  ^t  so  that  they 
cannot  get  the  labor  toi  pick  vegetables. 
We  fixed  it  so  that  the;  fcaimot  get  the 
labor  to  pick  theh-  api^  I  think  we 
have  done  them  enough  damage  up  to 
sow  so  that  we  might  Is  f  off  them  for  a 
little  while  before  we  pu  ijaU  of  them  out 
of  business.  i 

Tou  know  somdt>ody  bas  to  do  some 
farming  or  the  rest  4f  you  feUows 
around  here  are  not  gol4|:  to  be  eating— 
unless  you  work  out  sooi^  synthetic  Und 
of  food. 

But  this  is  serious  b 
Ing  business.  I  hap 
bom  and  reared  on  a 

been  interested  and  h «-«~~ 

in  the  farming  business  throughout  aU 
of  my  life.  I  know  something  about 
what  I  am  talking  of  tn  my  ai«a.  I 
think  a  lot  of  the  folkiiwho  voted  for 
these  farm  measures  reiUy  did  not  un- 
derstand the  practical  difficulties  that 
tbe  farmer  operates  imder. 

The  type  of  farm  opimitlon  that  is 
predominant  In  my  dlsUict  is  the  dairy 
business.  They  are  going  out  of  business 
so  rapidly  in  this  area  iii  my  congres- 
sional district  that  we  are  Just  about  to 
run  out  of  the  dairy  buslhess.  Tou  ten  a 
man  on  a  farm  that  he  has  to  keep  ac- 
count of  how  much  labo  [[he  uses  and  If 
he  hires  a  fellow  for  a  ha  if  hour  to  milk  a 
cow,  then  that  is  a  fun  d  sty's  work  under 
this  bill  and  it  is  so  defliied  in  this  WU. 
If  a  man  does  any  work  during  the  day, 
it  Is  a  full  day's  work.  I  happen  to  have' 
tenants  who  run  dairy  farins  and  I  have 
some  knowledge  on  the  subject.  I  have 
been  in  the  business  foi*  30-and-8ome- 
odd  years.  A  man  haej  a  herd  of  100 
cows— that  is  not  a  big  ftdry— you  can- 
not run  a  dairy  and  brMk  even  with  a 
farm  any  smaUer  than  ttiat.  Tou  have 
to  cultivate  your  land  and  raise  your 
feed  and  feed  those  cowii  Tou  have  to 
mUk  those  cows  every  daH  and  there  are 
no  Sundays  off.  Tou  have  to  milk  them 
on  Sundays,  too.  Those  farmers  do  not 
fit  toto  this  picture.  A  100-cow  dairy 
which  I  would  say  Is  smaU^r  than  the  av- 
erage, would  come  unde^  the  provisions 
of  this  bUl.  That  farmer  .would  have  to 
keep  aU  of  the  records  t 

Then  comes  the  questii 
the  employees  receive 
their  houses  free,  their 
their  garden  plots,  with 
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and  a  certain 


led. 

of  the  benefits 
ley  can  receive 
plectric  lights, 
time  to  w(Hic 


amount  of  food- 
what  you 
ten.   I  think 
te  farmer, 
anymore. 
Irlse 
it.   As  I  said 


them. 

stuffs.    Just  stop  and 
would  be  doing  to  these  1 
you  have  done  enough 
Please  do  not  try  to  help 

Mr.  GOODELL.    Mr 
In  support  of  the  amen  _„ 

Writer  I  WUl  vote  f otHfids "  H^Ssitlo^ 
iWrdleM  of  the  adoptl<.n  of  amend- 
mwts.  But  there  have  bfen  some  state- 
s' ,'?!i***.i*®'*  »*»"*  P^^  exclusion  of 
f  Mm  labor  that  I  think  i^  not  entirely 
accurate  and  could  ml^ead  our  col- 
leagues. I , 

The  statement  has  b4en  made  that 
nSL®?i]?°?^  fanners  »m  be  covered 
J2f  J2^  ^^«*^t^on-  Ut  me  give  you 
SJTJ^!?***'  of  the  tJifes  of  fannen 
who  could  very  quickly  b  'covered  under 
ttHalegiBtatlon.    Any  sea  iWd  oper^ 


Is  vulnerable.  Any  farmer  who  employs 
a  large  number  of  workers  for  a  very 
short  period  of  time  \b  viilnerable. 

Example:  A  farmer  who  uses  migrant 
labor.  Migrant  labor  is  counted 
throughout  for  coverage  here.  A  farmer 
who  uses  50  migrant  laborers  for  10  days 
would  be  covered  with  aU  of  his  perma- 
nent employees  for  the  year.  He  might 
employ  3  people  in  his  regular  year- 
round  operation,  but  if  he  employs  50 
migrant  laborers  for  Id  days,  he  meets 
the  500-man-day  requirement,  and  he  is 
covered-    He  Is  no  corporate  farmer. 

A  lot  of  smaU  farms  have  seasonal 
operations  hi  which  a  large  labor  force 
is  put  oa  for  a  short  period  of  time. 
That  is  the  problem  with  the  500-man- 
day  requirement. 

There  is  another  confusion  Involved 
here,  n  you  win  k)ok  at  the  bUl,  if  you 
have  it  before  you,  on  pages  34  and  35 
is  discussed  the  type  of  farm  labor  that 
win  not  be  counted  toward  ellgiblUty,  to- 
ward this  500-man-day  requirement.  In 
order  for  a  worker  to  be  not  counted,  he 
must  meet  an  the  reqiiirements  on  page 
35 — aU  of  them — ^not  a  single  one  alone. 
Those  requirements  are  as  foUows:  He 
must  be  a  hand  harvest  laborer  working 
for  piece  rate.  If  he  is  working  for  an 
hourly  rate,  he  is  counted.  He  must  be 
a  hand  harvest  laborer  working  for  piece 
t^te.  He  must  commute  daily  from  his 
permanent  residence  to  his  work. 
Plnany,  he  must  work  less  than  13  weeks 
in  agriculture. 

Those  three  reqiiirements  must  be  met 
If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  going  to  go  in 
and  say,  "We  wlU  not  count  those  work- 
ers you  have  on  now." 

This  situation  would  create  havoc  for 
a  niunber  of  types  of  farm  operations. 
Each  farm  operation  and  each  com- 
modity Is  somewhat  different.  We  had 
examples  of  farms  that  employ  large 
numbers  of  workers  who  do  commute 
daUy.  The  workers  commute  dally  to  do 
types  of  work  on  the  farm.  These  work- 
ers also  work  less  than  13  weeks  in  a 
year  in  farmwork.  So  they  comply  with 
two  of  the  three  requirements,  but  they 
are  not  paid  on  a  piece  rate.  They  are 
paid  an  hourly  rate. 

If  they  are  paid  an  hourly  rate,  they 
are  counted  toward  this  500  man-days. 
With  the  various  types  of  farm  opera- 
tirais  in  this  cotmtry,  there  win  be  a 
number  of  sman  farms  that  have  sea- 
sonal peaks  which  wiU  be  covered  with 
their  permanent  employees — one,  two, 
three,  or  four  permanent  employees 
through  the  year.  If  they  meet  this 
800-mam-day  requirement  in  any  quar- 
ter, they  are  covered  for  the  whole  year. 
That  is  the  difficulty  with  the  farm  pro- 
visions for  coverage  of  agricultural 
workers  in  this  bUl  today. 

I  myself  beUeve  we  should  move 
toward  covering  farmworkere.  We  can 
take  some  first  steps  even  \n  this  legisla- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  dUBculttes  farmers 
are  having.  But  let  no  one  be  misled 
that  we  are  going  to  cover  only  corporate 
farms  under  this  biU.  We  are  going  to 
cover  a  great  many  smaU  operations. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chabman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  take  the 
farmers  out  of  the  tntriimrjwi  wage  cov- 
erage.   Historically,  ftomers  have  been 


excluded  from  coverage  imder  this  law 
because  of  the  very  nature  of  their  busi- 
ness. 

Now  this  administration  who  has  been 
using  the  fanner  as  a  whipping  boy  for 
its  own  Inflationary  iwUcies  is  again  go- 
ing to  add  to  the  dUemma  of  the  farmer 
by  increasing  his  costs  and  decreasing 
net  profit  with  its  hudstence  that  farmers 
be  covered  under  this  minim^T"'  wage 
law.  Tbe  domestic  poUcies  of  thla  ad- 
ministration have  been  pudiing  farm 
production  eosts  to  record  heights,  now 
to  require  him  to  meet  these  "AntVtnal 
costs  of  increased  labor,  wages  wUl  push 
his  production  costs  even  higher.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  de- 
pressing grain  and  Uvestock  prices  by 
dumping  Oovemment-owned  commodi- 
ties on  the  market  and  expressing  plestf- 
ure  as  prices  drop.  The  administration 
has  increased  imports  on  cheese,  re- 
stricted exportation  of  hides,  sharply 
curtaUed  purchases  of  pork  and  dairy 
products  by  the  mlUtary  and  recom- 
mended drastic  cuts  in  the  school  «i«k 
and  lunch  program.  Now  to  further  im- 
plement its  "war  on  agriculture"  It  raises 
farm  labor  costs.  Such  action  Is  cer- 
tainly inequitable  and  completely  un- 
justified.   , 

This  bin  is  completely  discriminatory 
in  its  method  of  treatment  of  farmers. 
Many  busbiess  enterprises  are  eaeluded 
if  they  do  a  gross  aimual  business  of  un- 
der $500,000.  Tet  the  farmer  bi  ooveied 
irrespective  of  his  gross  sales  if  he  uses 
more  than  500  man-days  of  agricultural 
labor  per  quarter.  His  total  volume  of 
sales  might  be  only  $25,000  yet  he  Is 
required  to  pay  a  wage  an  enterprise 
grossing  20  times  ^fbaA  he  does,  is  not 
required  to  pay.  This  is  certainly  not 
fair  nor  equitable  under  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  many  farmers  in  addition  to 
the  wages  he  pays  his  worker,  provides 
him  a  place  to  Uve,  gives  him  many  food 
products  off  the  farm,  and  many  other 
boieflts,  yet  no  credit  i^parently  is  to 
be  granted  the  farmer  for  these;  never- 
theless they  cost  the  farmer  consider- 
able money.  These  fringe  benefits  wlU 
undoubte<Uy  exceed  the  Increases  pro- 
vided for  In  this  minimifn^  Wage  law  and 
the  worker  is  far  better  off  with  them 
than  he  is  with  the  Increased  wage.  I 
predict  that  if  the  farmer  is  forced  to 
pay  this  higher  wage  he  win  take  away 
many  of  these  fringe  benefits.  He  wiU 
have  to  protect  himself— so  the  worker 
is  going  to  be  worse  off  in  the  long  run 
and  the  Federal  Government  has  its 
long  nose  further  into  the  business  of 
the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  action  wlU  drlvs 
more  Americans  from  the  farm  and  fur- 
ther deplete  the  number  of  f  anns  in  this 
oountry.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sap- 
port  the  American  farmer  and  exempt 
him  from  coverage  under  this  bill.  .Let 
us  stop  the  administration  from  further 
eroding  the  profits  of  the  farmer  and 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sujiport  the  amend- 
ment to  remove  agrtcultura]  workers 
from  coverage  under  the  prorMons  of 
this  minimiiin  wage  hilL  Their  tffl>^itf<>n 
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In  this  bill  will  ofwn  up  •  whole  new 
field  for  Bederal  Inteiventlon  and  re«u- 
lation.    Further  Intervention  Into  and 
regulation  of  our  farmers'  affairs  by  the 
Federal  Oovemmoit  is  something  that 
our  farmers  do  not  want.    The  Federal 
Oovemmait  has  already  crippled  many 
of  our  Natton's  fanners  by  all  of  Its  con- 
trols and  regulations  and  subsequently 
focced  then  off  their  farms.  Wl^,  lask. 
put  this  additional  burden  on  those  re- 
maining and  eventually  cause  them  to 
seek  other  ways  of  making  a  livelihood? 
Our  Nation  must  depend  upon  our 
family  type  farmers  for  its  food.    We 
eaimot  depend  on  the  large  corporate 
^pe  farms  to  do  the  job.    This  has 
been   proven    time    and    time    again, 
and  Is  at  present  being  proven  In  the 
Sonet    Ohion.    Yet.    there    are    those 
amosig  us  todar  who  are  willing  to  put 
the  future  of  these  remaining  family 
type  taxam  in  question  by  fiirther  bur- 
dening them  by  Inclusion  in  a  bill  spe- 
eifloafiy  designed  for  big  business  and 
Industry.    Under  this  bill  a  retail  busi- 
ness would  have  to  gross  $600,000  per 
year  to  be  covered  and  after  2  years 
1360,000  per  year.    Yet,  regardless  of  a 
farmer's  gross  income  he  would  be  cov- 
ered.  Yes.  I  realize  that  under  the  foot- 
In-the-door  i^proaeh  used  in  this  bill, 
a  farmer's  coverage  would  at  first  be  on 
a  800HBan-day  per  quarter  basis.    But, 
everyoie  knows  that  the  history  of  this 
legldation  has  been  to  expand  rather 
than  diminish  the  coverage.    The  next 
•ession  of  Congress  would  undoubtedly 
out  these  man-days  in  half  and  a  suc- 
ceeding Congress  could  easily  remove 
them  entlrdy.    So,  let  us  not  kid  our- 
selves into  believing  that  onJy  our  large 
f  ann  operatlcms  would  be  covered  under 
this  bill  oQce  the  regulations  had  been 
promulgated  and  the  precedent  estab- 
lished. 

Z  need  not  remind  our  farmers  that 
they  have  not  been  receiving  a  fair  re- 
turn on  their  Investments  and  for  their 
labors.  Yet,  this  type  legislation  would 
further  diminish  their  small  return.  I 
would  think  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  realise  this.  but.  as  the 
gM^tleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Z^tMT],  the  billli  author,  said  before  the 
Rules  Committee: 

TlM  Swratary  of  agrteultui*  Is  not  oppoMd 

to  this  toglatathm. 

I  aay  he  should  be  if  he  is  concerned 
about  term  Income.  However,  on  second 
thought,  I  wonder  if  he  really  is  con- 
cerned idbout  farm  income.  If  he  is,  one 
oould  not  have  detected  It  tnm  the  pro- 
testations that  were  heard  Just  recently 
^len  a  few  fann  prices  started  to  rise 
Of  when  pork  and  butter  were  withdrawn 
trtwn  our  Armed  Forces. 

My.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Cbatrman,  I 
nore  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  liae  In  suppmt  of  the 
unendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  rtrlke  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Irtae  in  fkvor  of  the  amendment. 

Fron  ttnae  to  time  in  past  yean,  pro- 
POMls  have  been  made  that  f  annworkos 
be  oofwed  under  mtwimiyn  ^n^ge  legiala- 
ttoo^lttg  abould  not  be  dooe  and  I  want 
to  reoord  my  conttnued  opporttlon  to  the 


coverage  of  fans  labor  under  fnintmnm 
wage  legislatioQ. 

Such  legislation  would  be  hurtful  to 
farmers,  faimwurkers.  and  consumers. 

I  strcmgly  support  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  farmworkers  frcKn 
coverage. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Bfr.  Cbalzman,  Z 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  In- 
quire of  the  subcommittee  chairman,  Mr. 
Dan,  if,  once  t.  farmer  finds  himself  un- 
der your  bill,  will  he  remain  under  it 
from  thereon  and  thereafter? 

Bir.  DENT.  No.  Zt  always  looks  back 
to  the  previous  year.  He  can  be  cov- 
ered this  year  because  of  the  conditions 
of  the  crops  and  weather,  and  so  forth. 
But  then  next  year  he  may  be  decreased 
to  less  than  800  man-days  and  he  will 
not  be  covered. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  To  illustrate,  if  a 
farmer  used  the  required  labor  in  I960, 
then  such  would  bring  him  under  in 
1967.  He  would  be  imder  the  law  for 
the  entire  year  1967.  But  if,  during  1967, 
he  did  not  use  the  reqxilred  amouni 
which  is  set  at  500  man-days  in  any  one 
quarter,  he  would  not  be  under  the  law 
in  1968.   Zs  that  correct? 

Mr.  DENT.   That  is  correct 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Suppose  this  farm 
Is  divided  next  year.  Zt  Is  sold,  and  it 
comes  imder  the  ownership  of  two  dif- 
ferent people.  What  is  the  status  of  the 
two  owners? 

Mr.  DENT.  There  are. two  different 
places,  then,  and  It  would  have  to  fol- 
low that  each  of  the  places  had  the 
500  man-days.  That  is  a  fimple  matter 
of  law.  ^ 

Bfr.  ABERNETHY.  Will  the  law  t4>- 
ply  to  the  p«utlcular  individual  and  not 
the  land? 

Mr.  DENT.  Zt  applies  to  the  employer. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Then  there  Is  no 
requirement  that  it  miist  be  the  same 
farmer  and  the  same  farmland.  Zs  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DENT.  Are  you  trying  to  say  that 
if  Z  had  qualified  to  be  covered,  and  Z 
moved  off  the  farm  and  into  the  eity. 
Z  would  still  be  covered? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Let  us  put  It  this 
way:  Suppose  the  gentleman  has  a  farm, 
and  he  is  ctrr»ei  this  year.  He  sella 
that  farm  and  buys  another.  What  then 
would  be  your  situation  as  regards  this 
law? 

Mr.  DENT.  There  was  a  man  named 
8<rfomon.  He  could  not  answer  every- 
thing, and  Z  cannot.  Z  do  not  believe 
anybody  can  answer  that.  Hypothetical 
cases  can  be  thrown  into  the  aisle  until 
we  reach  the  moon,  but  it  Is  not  possible 
for  me  to  anticipate  that  a  farm  will  be 
q>lit  into  10  sections  and  sold  to  a  man, 
perhaps  to  a  man  who  will  build  apart- 
ments. I  do  not  know  what  the  ruling 
will  be.  A  request  will  have  to  be  made 
to  the  interested  department,  and  it  will 
rule  on  the  toterested  employer. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  What  was  the  In- 
tention of  the  gentleman  when  he  put 
this  provisiaQ  in  the  bill?  What  was 
your  intention?  Was  it  your  Intmtion 
for  the  coverage  to  foOow  the  man  there- 
aftw,  even  though  he  may  have  sold  the 
fium  and  moved  on  to  anothert 


Mr.  DENT.  No,  Z  did  not  intend  that 
Z  Intend  that  if  a  farm  Is  being  farmed 
by  a  farmer,  and  he  employs  labw  tat 
600  man-days  a  year,  and  If  that  same 
man  had  that  same  farm  the  next  year 
and  again  hired  the  people,  he  would  be 
covered. 

Zf  we  go  into  hypothetical  situations, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  stretch  we  could 
make.  We  could  say,  "Here  is  a  fanner 
who  had  500  man-days  last  year,  and  had 
190  acres.  He  sold  5  acres.  Will  he  now 
come  imder  the  terms  of  the  bill?" 

Z  would  not  be  able  to  answer  that.  1 
cannot  make  legislative  history  out  erf 
something  which  may  be  probable  but  li 
not  attached  to  the  meaning  of  the  bin 
Mr.  ABERNETHnr.  I  assure  the  gen- 
tl«nan  it  is  not  my  intention  to  submit 
a  series  of  hypothetical  questions  that 
confuse.  Z  am  simply  seeking  Informa- 
tion. Z  believe  the  gentleman  has  been 
qidte  fair  and  endeavored  to  enlighten 
me. 

Mr.  DENT.  Z  have  tried.  Z  really  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  But  Z  am  trying  to 
determine  Just  what  this  bill  will  do.  My 
farmers  want  to  know.  Z  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  answere,  but  they  do  not 
clear  up  the  confusion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  Z  have  the  floor, 
may  Z  say  that  the  Martin  amendment 
should  be  adopted.  To  include  farmers 
in  the  minimum  wage  law  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  both  for  them  and  the 
consumen. 

Every  farm  In  America  will  eventually 
become  a  disaster  area  if  this  law  is  mads 
applicable  to  agriculture.  While  the  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  will  exempt  the  ma- 
jority of  our  farms  and  farmers,  it  is 
simply  a  foot-ln-the-door  proposition 
and  coverage  wiU  soon  be  expanded  to 
every  farm  in  America.  As  we  all  know, 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
modify  and  eventually  repeal  all  exemp- 
tions. 

Zf  the  proponents  of  this  measiu^  want 
to  kill  the  way  of  life  of  American  agri- 
culture and  reduce  it  to  the  status  of  Ug 
corporate  («)eratlon8,  then  Z  can  think  of 
no  better  way  to  do  It  than  to  direct 
Uncle  Sam  to  move  in  aiul  begin  flxbig 
farm  wages. 

Second  <mly  to  the  gambling  fanatics 
who  frequent  the  dens  of  chance  of 
Monte  Carlo,  there  is  no  greater  gambler 
than  those  who  till  the  soil.  Some  yean 
the  weather  is  good,  some  it  is  bad.  Baau 
yean  the  crops  are  good,  some  they  are 
bad.  There  is  a  further  risk  to  farming 
not  applicable  to  most  businesses  or  en- 
terprises. "Zlie  farmer  never  knows  what 
he  will  get  for  his  crop.  He  takes  it  to 
market  and  has  to  accept  what  he  is  of- 
fered. He  has  no  bargaining  power 
whatsoever.  He  Is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
buyers. 

Furthermore,  this  idea  of  minimum 
farm  wages  would  force  more  and  more 
mechanization,  and  more  imonployment 
of  farmworkers.  The  unemployed  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  depart  their  rural 
areas  and  head  f  ot  your  already  over- 
crowded cities.  Untrained  and  un- 
adapted  for  urban  employment  these  tm- 
employed  fannworkers  will  become  a 
part  of  and  further  aggravate  the  al- 
ready co^opUeated  aodal  ]»(Alems  of  oV 
dttes. 
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Lastly,  there  is  iu>  qiestion  but  that 
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his  bill  wlU  add 
]>rice8  will  soar. 


bringing  farmers  under 

to  the  cost  of  living 

And  the  Great  Society  oould  very  well 

become  the  hungry  socim. 

I    earnestly    urge    th^t    the    Martin 
amendment  be  adoptedj 

Mr.  RANDALIi.    Mr 
in  opposition  to  the 
by  the  gentleman  fn 
MABTDf  ]  which  would 
age  for  agricultural  woi 
13712. 

The  proponent  of 
eliminate  coverage  p: 
upon  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  econ 
omy  is  in  the  doldrums  and  that  mat- 
ters would  be  worse  if  minimum  wage 
provisions  were  applied  to  agrlcultiu^ 
employers.  To  oppose  his  amendment 
means  to  favor  retenUoii|of  the  provision 
of  the  bill  as  it  comes  from  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  bUl  as  written  cp^itains  the  clear 
stipulation  that  there  shall  be  an  exemp- 


an,  Z  rise 
ndment  offered 
Nebraska  [Mr. 

all  cover- 
ers  under  HJt. 

amendment  to 
Gates  its  merit 


tion  for  agricultural 
onployer  did  not  durli 
quarter  use  more  than 
agricultural  employees, 
proximate  equlvcUent  of 
fuU  time  in  a  calendar  q| 
words  it  would  mean  I 


ployees  if  the 

any  calendar 

0  man-days  of 

This  is  the  ap- 

ven  employees 

r.   Zn  other 

g  farmer  must 


have  seven  or  more  f  ulj-tlme  employees 
before  these  employeei  would   receive 


This  is  in 

ition   excluding 

they   are   a 

other  member 

ate  family. 

iperly  be  asked. 


^tuation  of  the 
em  to  me  that 
12  as  originally 


minimum  wage  coven 
addition    to    the   exei 
agricultural   employees 
parent,  spouse,  child, 
of  the  employer's  Immi 

The  question  mlg^t  p: 
What  is  the  effect  of  these  exemptions? 
The  answer  is  that  coverage  would  apply 
only  to  a  small  portion  of  all  farmers. 
The  provision  would  litive  application 
only  to  operations  of  considerable  size. 

I  do  not  profess  to  bdjan  agricultural 
econc»nlst.  Z  have  hearn  the  expression 
used  quite  frequently  tb  describe  large 
agricultural  operations,  as  "corporate 
farming."  Z  don't  know  whether  corpo- 
rations are  actually  form^ed  to  engage  in 
farming  or  not.  On  thej  other  hand,  my 
concern  is  for  the  pe: 
family  farm.  Zt  would 
the  provision  of  H  Jl.  13 
written  without  this  ptoposed  amend 
ment  woiild  have  a  boiiaficial  effect  for 
the  family  farmer. 

"ZV)  demonstrate  this  jboint,  if  higher 
minimum  wages  are paidpy  large  or  cor- 
porate farmers  and  the^emptlon  con- 
tinued for  the  small  or  |  family  farmer, 
this  should  put  the  fanuly  farmer  in  a 
better  competitive  posimpn.  The  large 
or  corporate  farmer  wo«ld  henceforth, 
If  this  bill  is  passed,  be  required  to  pay 
a  higher  minimum  wage  to  those  who 
need  it  the  most,  being  the  large  xram- 
bers  of  migrant  or  tram  tent  workers  he 
employs,  while  the  famin  farmer  by  us- 
ing his  own  family  or  newhbon  or  those 
who  commute  from  the  mudler  commu- 
nities near  the  farms  will  ioontlnue  to  en- 
Joy  the  minimum  wage  I  Exemption.  Zh 
my  Judgment  this  is  the  [reason  why  it  is 
so  Important  that  the  prevision  as  writ- 
ten be  retained  in  the  bll  rather  than  the 
limine  tion  of  all  twinitr  j^  wage  cover' 
age  as  now  proposed 


Prior  to  consideration  of  this  bill,  we 
received  some  correspondence  from  our 
farmers  who  were  concerned  about  the 
inclusion  of  any  agricultural  employees 
in  the  minimum  wage  bill.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  office  was  the  recipient  of  an 
enthusiastic  letter  from  one  of  our  con- 
stituents, who  wrote  as  chairman  of  Na- 
tional Egg  Producers  Organization.  At 
his  request,  we  caused  to  be  included  In 
the  daily  Cohorsssiokal  IUcord  on 
Mareh  9,  1966,  the  letter  which  pointed 
out: 

We  an  hearing  a  lot  about  tiimtwa^t>"g 
poverty  in  rural  areas  and  redevelopment  of 
rural  America.  Frankly,  there  1b  very  IltUe 
wrong  with  rural  America  that  a  decent  In- 
come level  wouldn't  cure. 

"Zlie  chairman  of  the  Egg  Producera 
goes  on  to  point  out : 

Out  country  towns  have  been  bled  white 
by  loes  of  mllltona  of  their  people  who  have 
flocked  to  the  big  clUes  In  search  of  greener 
pastiirea.  This  exodus  has  added  to  such 
urban  problems  aa  housing,  traffic,  air  poUu- 
tlon,  etc.,  and  much  of  It  could  have  been 
prevented  If  we  had  been  realistic  and  In- 
cluded all  workers.  Including  farm  workers, 
tinder  the  minimum  wage  and  hour  law  at 
the  very  start. 

Finally,  near  the  conclusion  of  the 
rather  lengthy  letter  our  correspondent 
concludes  by  saying: 

We  strongly  urge  Inclusion  of  aU  farm 
workers  in  the  wage  and  hour  law,  and  at 
the  same  minimum  wage  as  other  wcx'kers, 
•o  that  farmers  can  compete  on  even  terms 
for  scarce  labor  to  produce  more  meat  and 
milk  for  Americans  and  more  grain  and  soy- 
beans for  a  hungry  world. 

Let's  keep  the  remaining  farmers  on  the 
farms  producing  food  instead  of  going  to  the 
cities  to  produce  more  smog,  alums,  and  traf- 
fic lams.  Immediate  i«ntn»tw«  of  aU  farm 
woricers  la  a  must. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  debate  a  few  moments  ago  hinted  at 
the  fact  that  farming  is  now  a  most  im- 
portant occupation  because  we  must  feed 
almost  the  entire  world.  He  mentioned 
the  increased  productivity  of  farmwork- 
ers increasing  from  1940  when  1  farm- 
worker supplied  the  needs  of  only  11  per- 
sons up  to  the  point  where  In  1964.  1 
farmworker  supplied  the  farm  needs  of 
33  persons.  Yes.  Z  think  it  Is  true  we  may 
be  required  very  soon  to  help  feed  the 
world.  There  may  be  some  remaining 
possible  gain  in  productivity  because  of 
mechanical  harvesting  and  an  Increased 
use  of  fertilizer  and  chemical  agents,  but 
there  must  certainly  be  a  limit  to  this 
productivity.  For  that  reason  it  is  an 
equal  certainty  we  must  retain  on  the 
farms  a  large  farm  population  if  we  are 
to  provide  the  world's  food  supply.  "Zlie 
experts  say  within  the  next  decade  many 
portions  of  the  world  will  suffer  from 
famine.  Zt  is  for  such  reasons  and  ob- 
jectives I  agree  with  my  constituent  that 
the  best  way  to  keep  farmers  on  the  farm 
is  to  pay  wages  which  will  keep  farmera 
on  the  farm. 

One  of  the  previous  speakers  bemoaned 
the  fact  in  this  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  farm  coverage,  every- 
one seemed  to  be  worried  about  the 
farmer  or  the  farmworker,  and  t^e  con- 
sumer had  been  forgotten.  He  made  a 
slight  effort  to  renew  the  old  argument 
that  there  was  a  canfHet  of  interest  be- 


tween the  farnoer  and  consumer.  Tlie 
9>eaker  was  using  the  old  device  to  array 
the  city  against  the  countoy  or  Vht  farmer 
against  the  consumer.  Well,  If  the  price 
of  farm  products  should  rise  more  than 
wages  as  a  result  of  this  ooverageTof 
course  the  intent  of  this  leglsUitlon 
would  be  negated.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  field  labor  is  a  very  umau 
percoitage  of  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 
Zt  has  been  estimated  the  cost  of  bring- 
ing agricultural  wages  up  to  a  level  of 
about  $1.25  an  hour  is  approximately 
equivalent  to  1  pexmy  per  unit  for  most 
vegetables  or  fruits,  whether  that  unit 
is  a  pound  or  doam  or  head  or  whatever 
the  unit  may  be.  Zf  retail  prices  should 
go  up  more  than  this  amount  and  if  then 
there  is  an  outcry  to  blame  such  an  in- 
crease of  food  on  rising  cost  of  farm  labor 
then  everyone  concerned  should  forth- 
with demand  a  complete  congressional 
inquiry. 

Zt  should  be  emphasized  that  for  agri- 
cultural workers  we  are  talking  about  a 
minimum  wage  which  begins  at  only  $1 
an  hour  on  February  1,  1967,  and  pro- 
gressed to  no  higher  than  $1.30  an  hour 
in  1969.  Again  the  intention  is  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  farm  emplojrees  of 
the  large  agri-business  enterprises. 
This  provision  will  not  injure  the  family 
farmer  but  in  fact  should  benefit  his 
(^Teretion  and  hc^^efully  assist  perpetua- 
tion of  the  family  farm. 

The  CHAZRMAN.  Tlie  questiMi  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Mabtin]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  "noes"  ai^Teared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  MARTZN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.Qiair- 
man,  1  demand  tellere. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Martut  of 
Nebrtkska  and  Mr.  Bubton  of  CaUfomia. 

Hie  Committee  divided  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  149. 
noes  157. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMXMOKKNT  OWTKKKD  BT  MS.  BnOlT 

Mr.  BERRY.    Mr.  Chairman,  Z  offer 
an  amendment. 
"ZTie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bxsbt  :  On  page 
34,  Une  24,  strike  out  "or":  page  36.  line  9. 
strike  out  the  period  and  the  quotation  mark 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ",  or";  and,  after 
Une  B,  Insert  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  any  Individual  who  Is  employed  by 
an  employer  engaged  In  agriculture  If  taeii 
Individual  Is  employed  on  a  farm  or  ranch 
which  Is  principally  engaged  In  the  produc- 
tlon  or  feeding  of  livestock." 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  Z  have 
two  amendments  designed  to  make  the 
same  correction  in  two  different  parts 
of  the  bill,  and  1  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  both  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAZRMAN.  Zs  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  I>akoto? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAZRMAN.  The  Cleric  wUl  re- 
port the  second  amendment. 

llM  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
S7.  Una  U.  strike  out  "or" 


On  page 
in  ims  U. 
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Immodlatalr  baCon  Om  Muloolon  iBMrt  «tm 
CoUowlnc:  ",  or  (O)  tf  radi  amploTM  la  am- 
jtloywt  on  »  fam  or  tmadk  which  Is  prln- 
oipaay  aoMMl  la  Um  production  or  tMdlng 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  gentlenum 
from  South  Dakota  Is  reoognlzed  for  6 
mlnntea  tn  sopport  of  his  amendment. 

Ifr.  I«NT.  Mr.  Cbalrman.  I  wonder 
If  we  ooaM  have  the  courtesy  of  a  ootv  of 
theae  amendments?  They  are  compli- 
cated amendments.  A  moment  ago  we 
could  not  obtain  a  copy  of  that  amend- 
ment. The  gentleman  now  wants  an 
amendment  to  cut  out  what  he  put  into 
the  hlU.  We  must  have  copies  of  these 
amendments  in  order  to  know  intelli- 
gently how  to  vote  on  this  tftuation. 

Mr.  BERRT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
simple  amendment.  All  it  does  is  to 
exempt,  if  you  idease.  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  those  engaged  in  ranch- 
ing and  the  jMroducing  and  the  feeding 
ofUvestodc 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  bill  ttsdf,  it  means  pri- 
marily that  thesfe  are  the  larger  ranches, 
already  paying- probably  more,  much 
more,  than  the  mtntmiitq  wage.  For 
these  people  it  will  Just  simply  exempt 
them  from  having  to  make  these  repents 
and  from  having  some  bureaucrat 
breathing  down  their  neck. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  ranch  busi- 
ness, whether  it  be  raoehing  in  the  pro- 
ductloQ  of  cattle  (^  sheep  ranching, 
there  is  not  any  way  of  determining  how 
many  hours  a  week  a  man  works.  No 
bureaucrat  can  sit  oo  the  tongxie  of  a 
■sheep  wagon  and  tell  whether  a  sheep- 
herder,  a  man  out  there  with  his  flock. 
sptaOs  34  hours  a  day.  or  is  working  8 
hours  a  day  or  40  hours  a  we^  It  is 
impossible  to  make  that  determination. 

Mr.  Chalzman.  the  purpoee  of  these 
amendments  is  simply  to  relieve  these 
,  larger  operators,  where  they  have  to  have 
additional  help  during  lamldng.  during 
calvtng  time,  and  during  haying  time, 
relieve  them  of  making  these  reports,  and 
having  sMBeone  come  out  and.  in  effect. 
see  whether  or  not  their  help  is  workdng 
40  hours  a  week  or  41  hours  a  week,  when 
no  one  xmder  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
can  tell  anyway. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  Ume. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposltioo  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  amendments  were 
takm  up  by  the  committee  on  m«re  than 
one  occasion.  The  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska off  ered  tbem  in  another  form,  but 
they  were  designed  to  accomplish  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  delibermtod  over 
them  and  discussed  them.  We  talked  to 
the  various  groups  taivcrfved.  I  talked  to 
ttie  ranch  people  mysdf  and  other  men 
from  the  West  talked  to  me  about  it 

PiBople  came  in  from  the  West  and  they 
talked  to  us  here.  The  sheep  peoirie  and 
the  cattle  people  came  in  and  I  want  to 
say  that  we  left  very  friendly.  If  I  were 
to  quote  them.  I  woukl  say  to  you  that 
they  are  no*  opposed  to  this  leglsUtlon. 

Tbe  reo(»tl  you  are  talking  about  is 
eoatalned  on  page  »  of  tba  nport  I 
do  not  believe  anybody  can  hire  ansrbody 
with  or  without  a  bin  without  having 
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their  name,  their  home  address,  the  date 
of  their  bbth  and  if  they  are  under  19 
years  of  age  and  theh:  sex  and  the  kind  of 
woik  they  are  going  to  do  and  the  time  of 
the  day  and  the  day  of  the  wedc  and 
when  the  employee's  workwedc  begins 
and  the  hours  he  wmics  each  week. 

If  you  hire  anybody  whether  he  is  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  or  not,  you  ought  to  know 
his  name  and  you  have  to  know  how 
many  hours  he  woilcs  in  order  to  pay  him 
his  total  weekly  earnings.  When  you 
pay  the  worker,  you  have  to  mark  It  down 
somewhere  on  a  check  or  something  that 
you  are  paying  the  man.  These  records 
that  he  Is  keeping  are  the  only  records 
that  we  can  get  so  that  we  can  come  be- 
fore this  House  and  deliberate  on  a  bill 
intelligently.  I  was  asked  a  question  a 
minute  ago  and  I  had  to  confess  to 
the  House,  and  I  did  confess,  that  I 
could  not  answer  the  question.  Why? 
Because  in  areas  where  they  do  not  keep 
any  records  and  have  no  records,  none  of 
us  have  any  way  of  knowing  what  we  are 
dohig.  That  is  the  reason,  shr,  in  the 
agricidtural  wage  schedule  this  commit- 
tee stopped  at  $1.30  because  we  honestly 
could  not  really  and  sincerely  go  beyond 
2  years  of  coverage  because  we  do  not 
know  for  sure  what  it  is  going  to  do. 

We  asked  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  believe  we  are  trying  to  work  in  a 
reasonable  fashion.  We  covered  your 
f (dks  out  in  your  area.  They  talked  to 
us.  They  came  in  to  see  us.  There  is 
not  one  single  coverage  In  this  bill  that 
has  not  been  discussed  with  the  different 
people  and  we  took  suggestions  from  each 
of  them  to  change  the  provisions  of  pre- 
viously proposed  legislation. 

But.  it  is  impossible  with  435  Members 
of  the  Congress,  with  each  one  of  us 
wanting  to  play  on  the  team  and  all  of 
us  wanting  to  be  the  pitcher.  No  one 
here  wants  to  shag  a  fly  and  say,  well, 
now.  I  cannot  get  everything  I  want  for 
my  district  There  are  435  districts — 
each  one  different — and  It  is  difficult  to 
write  a  piece  of  legislatlrai  that  covers 
all  of  the  districts  and  yet  give  each  and 
every  one  a  complete  ezonption. 

If  you  do  that— if  you  take  out  the 
sheep  and  cattle  ranch  pec^Ie — ^you  will 
be  taking  out  the  largest  ranchers  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chahman.  will  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
goitleman. 

iir.  BERRY.  How  can  you  tell  how 
many  hours  these  people  work?  How 
can  anyone  determine  the  hours  that 
these  people  put  In? 

Mr.  DENT.  You  really  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  that.  There  are  no  overtime 
provisions.  It  Is  a  question  of  man-days. 
The  law  itself  is  based  on  man-days  and 
In  all  the  correspondence  that  we  have 
here  and  we  have  a  great  volume  of  cor- 
respondence here,  each  and  every  one  of 
them  sgrslt  is  the  f alrert  method. 

Mr.  BBRRY.  How  are  you  going  to 
figure  out  how  mueh  an  hour  a  man  Is 
getting  If  you  do  nol  know  ham  many 
hours  hewwks? 

Mr.DOrr.  Iwmtdlyottthis.  If  that 
fanner  or  tiiat  rancher  la  smart  ^wwiigh 
to  smptegr  people  for  600  man^^d^i  a 
quarter  and  be  does  not  know  how  to 


figure  out  how  to  pay  his  people  he 
needs  some  supervision.  I  am  tryliw  ta 
be  intelligent  about  it. 

Mr.  BERRY.  And  I  will  teH  the  gen- 
tleman something— all  the  rancher  Is 
interested  in— and  he  is  paying  more 
than  the  minimum  wage  now 

Mr.  DENT.  Then  why  are  you  ob- 
jecting? 

Mr.  BERRY.  All  the  rancher  is  inter- 
ested in  Is  that  he  just  does  not  want 
s<»ne  Federal  bureaucrat  breathing  down 
his  neck  and  checking  his  books  and 
going  through  all  of  these  things  every  9 
months. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  only  say  this  to 
my  colleague.  If  that  is  the  only  basis 
and  the  only  argument  for  your  amend- 
ments. I  would  point  out  to  you  that 
there  is  nobody  in  the  United  States  who 
welcomes  Oovemment  snoopers  breath- 
ing down  their  back.  I  am  against  the 
income  tax.  Do  you  want  to  repeal  the 
lnc(»ne  tax  laws  because  someone  is 
snooping  all  the  time?  If  that  is  the 
only  objection  to  the  bill— and  the  bill 
does  not  work  any  hardship  on  any- 
body—and the  gentleman  points  out  that 
these  people  are  paying  more  than  the 
minimum  wage— and  it  does  not  affect 
the  ranchers  so  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
but  the  ranchers  do  not  want  to  have 
snoopers,  then  I  would  say  that  is  not 
a  sufficient  argument. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  had  not  been  my  In- 
tention to  involve  myself  in  this  discus- 
sion, but  I  do  fed  we  must  clarify  some 
of  the  questions  of  fact  which  are  In- 
volved here. 

I  assume  that  the  amendment  offoed 
by  the  gentleman  frcm  South  Dakota 
is  actually  offered  in  the  form  which  It 
takes  because  there  is  a  problem  which 
more  generally  confronts  livestock  grow- 
ers than  it  does  what  are  called  "row 
crop"  farmers,  more  often  than  not.  St 
least  in  the  area  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted and  I  *««nmf  in  other  areas. 

There  are  a  great  many  pec^le  who 
own  livestock  operations  and  who  raiploy 
one — sometimes  more  than  one,  but 
oftentimes  only  one — employee  who  will 
work  <m  the  farm  or  ranch,  live  in  tbe 
house,  receive  all  of  his  utilities  and  prob- 
ably transportation  in  addition  as  part 
of  his  wages.  I  discussed  this  questloa 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  he  was  very  courteous.  Iralseitnow, 
not  by  way  of  criticism,  but  solely  that 
we  may  have  a  clear-cut  understanding 
of  it  in  the  Rxcoao. 

To  me  it  seems  clear  that  if  a  man  Is 
working  on  a  farm  or  ranch — and  It  la 
ordinarily  a  Uvestock  operation— by  the 
month,  and  people  do  not  work  ordi- 
narily under  those  circumstances  by  the 
hour— at  least  tluor  do  not  understand  it 
by  the  hour— that  man  is  there  to  do 
evetything  and  anything  which  msy 
come  up  on  that  place,  and  if  he  Is  re- 
quired to  go  out  at  midnight,  he  goes  out 
at  midnight.  If  he  takes  his  family  to 
town  one  day.  that  is  not  counted  sgalnst 
him.  He  la  in  many  reqwcts  his  own 
bosa.  but  both  he  and  his  employer  ree- 
ognlae  that  he  is  employed  to  do  any 
work  which  la  needed  and  at  any  time  tt 
Isneeded. 
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I  think  that  under  the  decisions  of  the 
Labor  Board  that  were  he  '  scMicing  in  in- 
dustry that  they  would  hold  he  was 
making  24  hours  a  day  because  he  is 
trailable  to  worii  24  ho<i^  a  day.  I 
thinic  they  have  held  that  tway  in  cases 
of  Industrial  employment.  2  see  no  rea- 
son to  assume  that  there  w^uld  be  a  dif- 
ferent rule  under  the  proposed  leglsla- 
tkm.  I  understand  the  chMrman  of  the 
subcommittee  disagrees  wi^i  me  cm  that 
point.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DENT.   Yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  POAQE.  Just  for  I  the  record — 
and  I  want  to  get  youn  feding.  not 
mine— you  feel,  as  I  undeo^nd  it.  that 
the  employer  and  employe  would  have 
the  right  to  make  any  agijeement  they 
wanted  to,  so  that  a  man  si|ch  as  I  have 
described  could  be  consid^ted  as  work- 
ing («ly  8  hours  a  day,  if  that  is  all  the 
time  he  actually  averaged  |  putting  In  In 
physical  labor?  j  i 

Mr.  DENT.  Since  there  is  no  time- 
and-a-half  requirement  iii  the  bill  and 
no  overtime  criteria  in  t^ie  legislation, 
the  question  gets  down  to  Whether  or  not 
a  monthly  payment,  with  the  fringe 
benefits  that  are  usually  gnnted  in  con- 
ditions where  the  employe^^  work  by  the 
month,  the  Department  or  Labor  must 
establish  some  sort  of  a  ruling  other  than 
to  take  the  purely  hourly  itate.  when  the 
whole  computation  is  on  a  day-rate 
basis.  Tliey  will  have  to  eetabllsh  that 
a  dsy  is  considered  to  be  sejmany  hours. 

As  you  know,  the  Departpient  of  Agri- 
culture, in  the  Sugar  Ack  has  decreed 
that  a  farm  day  is  considered  to  be  12 
hours.  The  Sugar  Act  w^tks  on  a  12- 
hoor  base  and  has  for  miEtny  years,  as 
the  gentleman  knows.  I; do  not  know 
what  they  will  determine,!  but  that  has 
to  be  determined.  i 

Mr.  POAOE.  This  man  working  In 
livestock  operations  is  acnially  on  the 
Job  24  hours  a  day  and  hf  lis  subject  to 
work  any  one  of  those  24  hdurs.  I  think 
under  the  decisions  we  have  in  the  in- 
dustrial field  they  would  hbld  that  this 
man  is  an  employee  for  24  jbours.  That 
immediately  brings  this  oi  oration  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  becaui  i  that  is  more 
than  500  man-hours.  j 

Mr.  DENT.    This  is  not  hours. 

Mr.  POAQE.    What  is  it » 

Mr.  DENT.  That  has  iiMhlng  to  do 
with  it.  T 

Mr.  POAOE.  It  has  x(lthhig  to  do 
with  the  wage.  I  am  not  piking  about 
that,  but  I  want  to  see  if  th  j  employment 
of  one  man  who  has  a  c<h:  ^tant  respon- 
sibility would  bring  his  employer  under 
tbe  bill.  I  think  that  thekie  is  a  strong 
RobabiUty  that  it  wou14h  You  thinls 
that  it  would  not. 

Mr.  DENT.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  coverage.  It  is  600  mah-days.  If  he 
worked  24  hours  a  day.  H  would  be  1 
day. 

Mr.  POAOE.  I  tUnkhthey  would 
elMrly  hold  that  his  24-hMu-  day  was  3 
n»*n-days.  I  do  not  thinfc  there  is  the 
"lightest  doubt  about  thatj  and  that  fig- 
ures out  about  twice  500  xitfm-hours  per 
ye»r  even  if  it  is  not  neci^sary  to  em- 
ploy any  other  help  all  yet  4*.  and  that  is 
a  most  unllkaly  assumption, 

Mr.  DENT.  All  I  can  Hay  to  you  is 
that  I  do  not  bdleve  the  Ijeibor  Depart- 


ment or  any  court  in  the  land  would 
determine  that  a  man  was  working  21 
days  a  wedc.    lliey  cant  do  that. 

Mr.  POAQE.  I  think  it  is  clear  they 
have  done  it  in  the  past,  and  I  think  it 
is  clear  that  they  would  do  it  in  this 
instance.  Under  those  circumstances  it 
would  mean  that  anyone  who  employed 
a  sheepherder  would  be  subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  and  I  think  we  must 
recognize  that  danger. 

Mr.  DENT.  He  will  not  be  subject  to 
theUll. 

Mr.  POAOK  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  Chairman  is  correct.  Anyway  let 
the  record  show  that  the  Chairman  in- 
terprets his  own  bill  as  presenting  no 
obstacle  to  the  continuation  of  the  ex- 
isting practice  of  onployment  by  the 
month  with  the  understanding  that  the 
employee  may  be  required  to  work  24 
hours  at  a  time. 

I  fear,  however,  that  even  this  does  not 
explain  how  the  employer  will  fill  out 
those  records  to  which  the  Chairman  has 
Just  referred.  Clearly,  the  employer 
could  not  know  just  when  the  employee 
was  woxklng  and  when  he  was  sleeping, 
yet  it  seems  equally  clear  that  this  bill 
would  Impose  such  a  respcmsibility — I 
must  conclude  that  regardless  of  the 
Chairman's  unquestioned  good  faith, 
that  the  proponents  of  this  bill  simply 
have  no  concept  of  the  practicalities  of 
farming,  and  that  they  do  not  know 
what  the  effect  of  their  bill  will  be. 

Mr.  8ISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  attenticm  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subconunlttee. 

I  believe  it  is  rather  Important  to  es- 
tablish some  interpretation  here  of  what 
we  are  talking  about.  I  well  appreciate 
the  problem  that  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  by  my  col- 
league from  Texas. 

I  happen  to  have  a  substantial  stock 
industry.  I  happen  to  have  a  very  large 
sheep  industry. 

I  might  say  that  as  late  as  yesterday 
I  discussed  this  subject  with  my  wool 
growers.  We  are  emplojring  a  substan- 
tial niunber.  I  might  say — and  a  great 
many  of  you  probably  know  we  have  to 
bring  them  in,  because  we  have  to  do 
that  in  order  to  get  experienced  people. 

I  have  assured  them  they  will  not  be 
adversely  affected  by  this  legislation. 
But  I  want  to  make  certain  that  it  Is  not 
the  intuition  of  the  conunittee  ttiat  the 
fact  that  a  sheepherder,  who  goes  out 
on  the  range  and  literally  for  weeks  ajul 
months  lives  with  a  herd  of  sheep,  is  go- 
ing to  be  interpreted  as  working  24  hours 
a  day  and  has  to  receive  whatever  the 
mlnlmtim  wage  is  for  each  hour  of  that 
24  hours. 

Is  there  any  such  intention  whatso- 
ever in  the  mind  of  the  conunittee? 

Mr.  DENT.  There  la  no  such  inten- 
tion. I  would  stake  my  reputation  as  a 
Phlladdphla  lawyer  that  there  will  be 
no  such  ruling. 

BCr.  SIBK.  I  supported  the  position 
of  the  committee  in  <HV>osltlon  to  the 
amendment    which  was  oflered.     But 


this  would  be  of  serious  consequence.  Z^ 
think  my  colleague  from  Texas  and  I 
ought  to  have  some  imderstanding  of 
what  we  are  talking  about,  because  this 
is  a  very  important  subject.  We  are 
paying  now,  for  example,  $240  and 
found — and  I  assume  the  gentieman 
knows  what  we  mean  by  "found." 

Mr.  DENT.    I  surely  do. 

Mr.  SISK.  We  pay  a  man  $240  a 
month  and  sometimes  more,  and  we 
furnish  tiim  all  his  food  and  lodging  and 
practically  all  his  clothing,  and  evety- 
thing he  has. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  found.  Found  is 
found,  and  counted. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  there  Is  any  reasotuUsle 
interpretation  of  the  hours  in  a  day,  it 
would  seem  we  pay  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  DENT.  It  Is  my  interpretation, 
the  interpretation  I  have  put  on  this, 
that  it  would  not  be  counted  a  24-hour 
day.  A  day  on  the  farm  is  the  custom- 
ary work  day  on  the  farm  as  such.  ^ 
However,  before  we  vote  finally  on  the 
bill  I  will  try  my  best  to  obtain  a  state- 
ment in  this  respect  from  the  depart- 
ment that  has  to  admlnlarter  it.  I  think 
that  is  the  only  way  to  get  at  it. 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  CSialrman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Me.  SISK.  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  think 
the  subcommittee  chairman  is  doing  a 
pretty  fair  thing.    I  t^jpreciate  it. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California.  If  that  interpretation  is  cor- 
rect, how  he  will  keep  these  records  he 
referred  to.  because  the  chalnnan  point- 
ed out  one  of  the  records  that  must  be 
kept  is  the  exact  hours  the  man  worked. 

How  in  the  world  is  the  sheep  owner, 
who  lives  in  Fresno,  going  to  know  the 
hours  that  man  has  worked  up  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain?  How  is  he  going 
to  fill  in  that  blank  and  turn  it  in? 

Mr.  SIBK.  If  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  desires  to  answer  it,  I  will 
yield  to  him.  I  think  I  have  an  answer* 
but  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  DENT.  BCr.  Chairman,  there  is 
not  a  mandaUwy  canying  of  the  reconiB 
on  all  of  the  four  lines.  If  we  will  lo<A 
at  the  language,  it  simply  says  that,  fin- 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  employers 
this  is  the  only  information  with  respect 
to  employees  which  will  be  preserved. 
When  we  have  a  man  on  a  monthly  pay- 
roll, we  do  not  have  to  keep  the  hours. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questton  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  tbe  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  BaaaTl. 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 
AMtmtnntxtnm  orwaaa  vr  mb.  ouana 

Mr.  QUBSER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  another  amend- 
ment at  the  desk.  It  goes  to  another 
portion  of  the  blU. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objeettOD 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  IMENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
hear  the  unanimous-consent  request 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  OattfbmiA  requerts  that  the  two 
amendments    be    considered    en    bkNk 
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One  Amendment  goes  to  another  portlMi 
(rf  thebllL 

Mr.  DKNT.    I  thank  the  Chairman. 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlttnan  from 
Oalifomlaf 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

AnnmrfmenU  offered  by  Mr.  Ovans: 
On  p«ge  34,  ctTlke  out  Une  26  and  bU  that 
foUowa  down  throiigh  and  Indudtnc  Une  14 
CknpagaSS. 

On  page  S7.  itrlke  out  Unea  8  through  14. 
Indualve,  and  Inaert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  Xol- 
lowlng: 

"(8)  any  employee  employed  In  agricul- 
ture U  auch  employee  la  the  parent,  apouae, 
child,  or  other  member  of  hla  employer'a  Im- 
mediate family;  ar~. 

Mr.  OUB8SR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  <k>- 
posed  the  amendments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska,  which  would  have 
stricken  agriculture  frcnn  this  bilL  If 
I  read  the  legislative  barometer  correctly, 
I  believe  we  can  now  predict  that  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time  there  will  be  a 
minimimi  wage  for  agricultural  labor. 
This  is  a  step  forward  but  too  small  a 
step. 

The  bill  does  not  go  far  enough,  so  I 
am  offering  this  amendment  which  would 
strike  out  the  exemption  for  those  who 
use  less  than  500  man-days  of  acleul- 
tural  labor  in  any  one  quarter.  In  other 
words,  it  would  apply  to  almost  every 
farmer  except  those  who  hire  membeors 
of  their  own  family. 

In  defeating  the  Martin  amendment 
to  exempt  all  agriculture  we  have  estab- 
lished the  principle  of  an  agricultural 
minimum  wage.  Now  the  question  is. 
What  kind  of  a  minimum  wage?  I  hope 
in  this  bill,  we  will  not  create  one  which 
will  be  disorlminatoiy. 

This  bill  as  presently  written  discrimi- 
nates against  the  employees  who  woric 
on  various  siKd  farms  who  do  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  work.  One  man  can  be 
doing  a  Job  on  one  side  of  the  road  and 
be  covered.  Another  man  with  the  same 
sized  family  to  feed  could  be  doing  the 
same  kind  of  work  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road  and  not  be  covered. 

Purthemore.  this  bill  would  widen  the 
competitive  gap  which  already  exists  be- 
tween California  farmers  and  the  farm- 
ers with  whom  they  compete  In  the  rest 
ot  the  Nation. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
stated  that  61  percent  of  farmworicera 
would  not  be  covered. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  stated  that 
600,000  would  not  be  covered.  I  suggest 
that  these  600,000  persons  are  being  dis- 
criminated against. 

California  agriculture  by  Its  very  na- 
ture is  different.  We  irrigate,  and  most 
other  States  do  not.  This  causes  extra 
work.  It  means  that  ground  must  be 
worked  and  reworked  between  irriga- 
tions. We  raise  deciduous  fruits,  so  we 
must  prune  and  spray  In  the  dormant 
season.  We  have  aU  sorts  of  operations 
whlob  other  States  do  not  have  in  the 
production  of  the  same  commoditiee. 
TUs  means  we  use  more  labor  per  acre 
than  other  States. 

We  m  Callfbrnia  are  paying  tbe  high- 
est agrloultural  wage  rates,  with  the  ex- 
oeptton  of  Bavall,  In  tbt  entire  Natloa. 


Yet  our  State  is  the  target  today  of  those 
who  say  we  are  not  paying  enough.  We 
feel  that  if  we  are  a  target  when  we  are 
exceeding  the  nunimiim  wage  and  lead- 
ing other  areas,  it  is  wrong  to  exempt 
600,000  workers  who  work,  for  our  com- 
petitors across  the  Nation  and  not  fcnroe 
our  competitors  to  at  least  part  of  the 
way  up  to  the  level  of  wages  which  we  in 
California  are  paying  and  will  c<mtlnue 
to  pcor. 

This  discrlminaticm  between  workers 
is  impractical.  If  one  worker  knows  in 
the  morning  that  the  farm  down  the  road 
is  paying  a  nickel  more,  everybody  in 
that  county  will  know  it  by  nwxi,  and 
wages  win  go  up.  So  the  distinction  Is 
not  necessary  and  therefore  not 
practical. 

It  is  inconBlstent  with  the  Sugar  Act, 
which  we  have  had  for  years  and  under 
which  all  farmers,  both  smaU  and  large, 
must  pay  a  certain  wage. 

It  has  been  said  that  600,000  people  do 
not  constitute  an  impact  on  the  labor 
market.  I  point  out  that  there  is  an 
impact  on  600,000  human  beings  who  are 
discriminated  against.  Let  us  consider 
the  impact  upon  people  instead  of  the 
impact  upon  the  labor  market 

It  has  been  said  that  this  will  hurt  the 
small  fanner.  In  California  when  you 
talk  about  seven  employees  versus  six 
employees,  you  are  not  talking  about  the 
difference  between  a  small  and  a  large 
farm;  you  are  talking  about  a  small  and 
a  smaller  farm,  because  they  are  all  small 
if  they  employ  as  few  as  seven  people. 

The  trend  today  is  toward  larger  farm 
units  and  fewer  small  farms.  Thia  is 
due  to  the  tremendously  inflated  cost  of 
equipment  and  the  necessity  for  spread- 
ing increased  overhead  over  a  larger 
volume. 

Tills  trend  has  persisted  even  without 
a  minimum  wage  and  I  predict  that  it 
will  continue  with  or  without  an  agri- 
cultural minimum  wage. 

So  the  real  underlying  question  Is:  "In 
passing  this  bill,  do  we  intend  to  sub- 
sidise small  farms  and  help  them  to  re- 
sist a  natural  and  inevitable  economic 
trend?" 

If  this  is  our  purpose,  then  I  suggest 
that  we  adiieve  it  properly  by  asking  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  consider  a 
program  of  small  farm  price  supports 
and  subsidies. 

It  Is  wrong  to  ask  the  farmwoiker 
who  is  currently  on  the  bottom  rung  of 
the  economic  ladder  to  bear  the  entire 
brunt  of  this  subsidy. 

It  is  wrong  to  ask  the  California  farm- 
er, who  is  already  pressed  by  unequal 
competitive  factors,  to  accept  increased 
disparity  by  legalizing  some  farmwork- 
ers to  work  at  lower  wages  in  order  to 
subsidize  small  farms. 

I  came  from  a  small  farm  and  I  regret 
seeing  this  great  American  institution 
gradually  disappear.  I  might  even  be 
willing  to  support  a  program  to  tudp  It 
survive,  but  I  cannot  support  it  by  licens- 
ing dlacrimtnatton  between  woikingmen 
who  do  exactly  the  same  Job. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  you  should  favor 
such  discrimination. 

Tlierefore,  I  urge  you  to  remove  the 
600-man-day-per-quartsr  erttarta  for 
oovwage  of  agrleoltuiml  labor. 
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I  urge  you  to  eliminate  discrimination 
against  some  workers  and  against  some 
farmers. 

I  urge  that  If  we  have  a  mi«itini»Yi  wage 
for  agriculture  we  have  It  for  an  f armen. 
all  States,  and  all  woikers. 

I  urge  your  support  of  my  amendment 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  understand  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  GuBsra]  correctly,  the  eJTect 
of  it  would  be  to  include  almost  every 
farm  in  the  United  States.  Every  farm 
that  employs  one  person  other  than  the 
immediate  members  of  the  family  would 
be  included  if  this  amendment  is 
ad(H>ted.  This  may  be  a  very  fine  goal 
in  the  future,  but  I  do  not  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  time  has  arrived  when  we 
can  do  this.  The  500-man-day  test  in 
the  agriculture  section  is  to  that  section 
what  the  enterprise  test  is  to  the  letail 
trade  section.  So  when  we  eliminate  the 
500-man-day  test  from  the  agricultural 
section,  it  is  Just  like  cutting  out  the 
enterprise  test  in  the  other  sections 
which  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  have  seen  fit  to  raise.  So  it 
seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  be  con- 
sistent, we  are  going  to  furnish  to  tbe 
smaU  farmer,  the  family  farmer  I  may 
add.  the  same  type  of  protection  for  Us 
smallness  that  we  are  providing  to  the 
small  businessman  with  the  enterprise 
test.  This  I  submit  also  would  bring  to 
the  small  farmer,  as  the  gentleman  fnm 
Virginia  mentioned  earlier,  problems  of 
booklKeping  which  the  individual  family 
farmer  is  not  prepared  to  assume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  states  that  the 
small  farmer  is  going  out  of  business, 
anyhow.  This  amendment  would  woik 
toward  putting  him  out  in  a  real  hurry. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  chabman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  ask  you  to  oppose 
this  amendment,  because  the  committee 
did  try  to  do  that  which  was  Just  and 
proper  and  fair.  We  tried  to  Umlt  cov»- 
age  to  those  farms  we  believed  were  in 
a  corporate  type  of  entity.  We  did  not 
believe  covering  all  farms  fai  America 
would  be  fair  to  the  farmer  or  fair  to  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  any  more  than  we 
ever  believed  in  covering  the  mama-and- 
papa  store  of  a  retail  association. 

Mr.  HAGKN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  tbe 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomla.  I  would  like  to  say  I  think  it  t> 
a  fiction  to  assume  in  any  area  where 
you  have  any  substantial  number  of 
large  farms  that  are  covered  by  this  UU 
that  you  are  not  going  to  raise  wages  for 
every  fanner  in  the  area,  because  there 
are  shortages  of  farm  labor  almost 
everywhere  in  the  United  States  now  and 
all  of  these  farmers  are  competing  for 
the  same  labor.  They  will  compete  in 
terms  of  wages  If  this  bill  is  passed. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  some  questloos  If  I 
might   No.  1,  In  applying  this  law  would 
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Mbe  possible  to  caleulate  th » o(»npllance 
fijtb  the  mtnlmums  establistwd  for  f arm- 
vo(k  on  the  basis  of  piece  (rates  which 
nsult  in  an  average  for  all  his  employ- 
eas,  equal  or  at>ove  the  liiinlmnm,  or 
BUist  there  be  a  flat  dollar  z  ittnlmimi  for 
«v«ry  tingle  employee  regai-flless  of  his 
individual  productivity  woipng  on  a 
piece  rate  basis. 

Mr.  DENT.    YIes. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Calif o^.  This 
method  of  compliance  woii|d  be  valid 
under  this  bill?  | 

Ur.  DENT.  Yes.  If  the-^  is  a  piece 
itte,  it  meets  the  minimiin.  It  is  a 
measure  of  earnings.  A  piece  rate  Is 
used  In  industry  today,  and!  I  would 
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cultural 

Industry. 

And. 

piece  rate 

were  high 

employees 

llance  be- 

eam  the 


teman   will 
lent  that  is 
and  the 

Mr.  Chalr- 
? 
Not  at  the 


Mine  it  would  be  used  in  th( 
field  the  same  as  it  is  used 

Mr.    HAGEN    of    Calif* 
therefore,  if  the  farmer 
method  of  pay,  if  his  n 
enough  for  the  average  of 
he  would  not  be  out  of 
cause  a  few  workers  failed 
dollar  minimum?  { i 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chalr^ikn.  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  furtheifj  those  peo- 
ple who  are  piece  rate  workers  in  most 
instances  are  going  to  be  eitoipt  under 
tbe  Green  amendment  whictj  will  be  of- 
fered very  shortly.  [] 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  CalifomliJ  The  gen- 
tlonan  says  that  there  will  be  an  amend- 
ment offered  to  permit  a  pui^  piece  rate 
as  a  method  of  compliance^ 

Mr.   DENT.    M    the    gei 
yield  further,  it  is  an  amem 
designed  to  clarify  the  couni 
coverage 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan, 
man,  will  the  gentleman  srii 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Callfomiaj 
moment.   I  shall  be  glad  tol  tdeld  to  Um 
gentleman  later.  | 

I  want  to  ask  some  queiilons  about 
this  agricultural  coverage  formula  and 
who  Is  covered,  the  present  description 
of  coverage  is  rather  poor,  io  be  sincere 
sbout  it.  Jj 

How  is  the  farmer  to  (Mtermlne  In 
counting  his  man-days  wh^^r  or  not 
»  particular  worker  has  worked  less  than 
13  weeks  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year?  How  can  he  accurately  determine 
that?  jl 

Mr.  DENT.    When  you  aii  Mm. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Suppose 
he  furnishes  an  incorrect  answer? 

Mr.  DENT.  H  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  it  will  have  to  the  the  same 
Jffl«wer  as  is  given  when  yiu  have  to 
wtermine  the  age  of  a  peiion  who  is 
Buying  a  drink  of  liquor  to  a  Hquor  store. 
You  can  only  ask  him. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Why  put 
mese  qualifications  in  ther€M;his  com- 
autlng  item  and  this  13-we^  requlre- 
•oent?  1^ 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chalmian.  If  the 
wntleman  wiU  yield  furtherl  in  order  to 
cover  the  migrant  who  is,  in  fiwt.  a  farm- 
worker. We  tried  to  distingifish  between 
•  farmworker,  one  who  eatis  a  Itveli- 
b»d  at  farming,  and  the  local  farai- 
worter  who  comes  out  during  the  harvest 
J««on,  where  the  woricer  and  his  lam- 
'Vgo  out  in  the  harvest  seasbki  and  har- 
jwt  cherries,  strawberries,  lind  blaok- 
■enles,  and  other  cover  croq4  or  groand 
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crops.  We  do  not  want  to  cover  them  as 
fannworkers,  when  they  are  not  In  the 
farmworicers  classification,  because  they 
are  only  temporary. 

Mr.  HAOKN  of  CaUf omla.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  I  do  not  know  what 
the  situation  is  in  other  States,  but  labor 
has  settled  down  in  California.  A  large 
number  of  the  farmworkers  who  do  har- 
vest, for  example,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
live  in  the  area,  and  they,  in  fact,  com- 
mute to  work  from  their  homes. 

As  I  understand  it.  under  the  gentle- 
man's definition,  their  woik  activities 
would  not  be  included  in  this  computa- 
tion of  man-days? 

Mr.  DENT.  Not  If  they  work  less 
than  13  weeks  in  the  year.  They  would 
travel  back  and  forth  to  their  homes  and 
they  would  pick  another  crop. 

We  have  made  the  provision  as  tight 
as  we  can. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  am  not 
going  to  try  to  change  your  formula  with 
an  amendment,  but  I  believe  a  much 
fairer  criterion  would  be  a  critericm  of 
gross  income,  such  as  you  have  with  ref- 
erence to  retail  establishments,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  was 
gone  into  very,  very  thoroughly  by  the 
committee,  and  it  Just  was  not  possible 
to  get  any  kind  of  agreement.  For  ex- 
ample, a  farmer  may  have  in  1  year  a 
very  fine,  prized  bull.  You  Just  do  not 
get  <me  of  those  every  year,  and  he  might 
be  covered  because  he  had  that  prized 
bull.  We  did  not  want  this  bill  to  be 
hewed  upon  bulls. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  the  only  quarter  in  the  year 
that  he  employed  500  man-days  of  farm 
labor  was  the  last  quarter.  What  Is  his 
situation  the  next  year? 

Mr.  DENT.  He  is  covered  the  next 
3rear. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Even 
though  this  is  a  new  year? 

Mr.  DENT.  That  Is  right.  If  he  does 
not  reach  500  man-days  that  year,  then 
he  is  imcovered  the  next  year.  That  is 
the  only  formula  about  which  we  know. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  He  is  un- 
covered the  next  year? 

I  would  respectfully  submit  that  this 
formula  should  be  changed  when  the 
bill  reaches  the  other  body  in  some  fash- 
ion. Serious  questions  remain;  for  ex- 
ample, assume  that  the  first  affecting 
year  of  the  act  coverage  Is  based  on  the 
first  quarter's  employment — does  that 
record  establish  a  requirement  for  the 
balance  of  that  calendar  year  or  only  for 
the  succeeding  year? 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chab>- 
man.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  tbe  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  have  Ustened  to  the  de- 
bate yesterday  afternoon  and  today  on 
this  bilL  I  have  listened  attentively.  I 
think,  and  I  have  found  expressed  by 
the  various  Members  of  this  l>ody  two 
distinct  purposes  behind  this  legislation. 

I.  myself,  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
both  of  these  factors  are  involved  in  the 
legislation. 


Bat  I  woidd  like  to  make  it  very  dear. 
If  I  possibly  could,  particular^  to  the 
gentlonan  from  California  whether  or 
not  the  closing  of  the  competitive  gap 
between  California  agriculture  and  other 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  is  Uielr 
purpose  in  this  legislation?  Or  whether 
we  ought  to  believe,  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii,  that  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  establish  decent 
wages  for  the  lower  paid  in  America. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomla  who  Just  spoke  if  he  can  tell  me 
whether  or  not  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
bill  so  far  as  the  California  people  are 
concerned  is  to  close  the  competitive 
gm>— where  Callfomla  enjoys  a  good  cli- 
mate and  great  soil  and  abimdant 
labor— whether  their  purpose  in  this  bill 
so  far  as  Cahfomians  are  concerned  ia 
to  close  the  competitive  gap  or  to  gain  a 
decent  wage  for  the  farm  employees  of 
America. 

The  gentleman  from  California  Is  not 
answering  that  question.  Then  may  I 
ask  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  what 
she  thinks  the  chief  purpose  of  this  blU 
is? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  chief 
purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to  ^  to 
establish  a  minimum  floor  which  would 
provide  a  decent  living  standard  for  as 
many  Americans  as  we  possibly  can  at 
this  time  in  this  country.  If  I  had  my 
way,  I  would  like  to  provide  such  a  de- 
cent living  standard  for  every  single 
American  In  the  United  States  who 
wants  a  Job,  could  find  that  Job,  and  de- 
vote his  time  and  energies  to  it.  How- 
ever. I  realize  political  problems  are  In- 
volved. 

I  think  it  is  politically  and  economi- 
cally unwise  and  impossible  as  of  today. 
May  26.  1966.  to  extend  the  minimum 
wage  to  every  family-size  farm  as  well  as 
the  corporate  farms. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentlewoman.  I  rose  in  opposition 
to  this  amendment.  If  it  is  her  purpose 
as  I  understand  the  gentlewoman  to  gain 
a  decent  living  for  all  the  farmers  in 
the  United  States,  does  she  not  recognlie 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  living  costs 
which  exists  and  has  been  established 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  gentlewoman  has  traveled  widely. 
She  knows  what  the  cost  of  living  is  in 
Mississippi  as  compared  with  Oregon, 
New  York,  and  Chicago.  Would  she  not 
recognize  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
In  the  cost  of  living  and  therefore  of 
necessity  a  difference  in  wages— while 
she  would  have  a  uniform  mininumi 
wage  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  ap- 
ply a  floor.  And  above  that  floor  the 
wages  could  go  to  any  particular  amount 
that  would  be  appropriate  in  that  par- 
ticular community  or  that  particular 
area  of  the  country. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  The  floor 
would  affect  only  those  who  are  below 
that  standard  mtnimiiiw  and  States  like 
California  and  New  York  would  have  ut- 
terly nothing  to  do  with  this  bill  at  all; 
is  that  correct?  Are  there  not  pockets 
of  low  income  in  every  State  where  fbod 
costs  and  laundry  costs  and  so  on  and 
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•0  forth  TUT  wttadn  Vbt  Stet*  tnoMn- 
6ouaiy—ior  example,  ae  between  New 
York  City  and  the  hinterlands  of  the 
State  of  New  York  would  there  not  be 
different  hvlng  eoste  where  the  mtnlmum 
wace  or  a  unlf  oim  wace  throughout  the 
Matlon  would  andy  In  one  eaae  and  not 
In  another— -or  would  apply  unfairiy  in 
one  eaae  and  not  unfairly  In  another 
oaaet 

Mn.  Cmnar  of  Oreecm.  I  have  tried 
to  ezplatn  my  poettlon  on  this.  I  favor 
tttittiJIffhfTTg  B  »T»«"«miim  fWwr  lliere  are 
dlflerenoea  in  the  actual  Ilvinc  ooets  and 
In  many  States  wages  are  above  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Oinsn]. 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
vnanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  Ull  be  read  by  title  and  be  open 
for  amendment  and  that  each  title  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wUl  sUte  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  have  an 
amendment  to  title  I  and  I  understand 
that  we  are  still  considering  title  L 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
oureet.   We  are  still  on  title  L 

Mr.  CXXUJBR.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlonan 
wUl  state  It. 

Mr.  COUJER.  Do  I  understand  oor- 
reotly  that  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Pnmiyl- 
v«nla  Is  not  put  into  effect  until  wa 
taftve  eompleted  title  It 

The  CHAIRMAN.    That  Is  correct. 

Then  the  remainder  of  the  bill  will  be 
eonald««dtay  title. 


BT 


or 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  oflar  an  amendment. 

Hie  Clerk  read  as  follow*: 

AmwMttnmt  off«r«d  by  Mr.  ICiarar  of  K*> 
:temak»:  On  pi«*  t».  b«*w*n  Ubm  M 
IS.  iBsart  th*  tollawU«: 


IM.  aw.  8(m)  of  the  Act  la  mamaOaA 
by  ttu«tUi«  tmmwIUUly  bifon  Um  lint 
proviso  siul  aft«r  Um  word  'wiplnysW,  the 
toUowtag  laagtMg*.  'frovMsJ.  Tliat  suoh 
•ost  ■haU  bo  daUrmlnsd  la  Moh  Stat*,  nib- 
jMt  to  th*  approval  of  tha  Saorvtanr  of 
Labor,  by  th«  approprtata  Stata  agan^  or 
oOoar,  or  U  thara  la  ao  aoeb  oOoar  or  agan- 
vf.  aa  oOoar  or  aganey  daatgnatad  by  tba 
Oofainor  or  by  Stata  law*,  and  tnaaHIng  tha 
ward  TarthV  attar  tha  wotd  'Prwrtded' 
ta  such  flzat  provlao." 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  have  the  attention 
of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BxmrON  of  Callfomla.  Mr. 
Chafainan.  win  the  gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  am  glad 
to  ytold  to  the  gentleman  from  Cahfor- 
aia. 

Mr.  BDRTON  of  callfomla.  As  I  un- 
Mlmrlud  the  featkBUAl  proposal.  It 


would  penult  each  of  the  60  Oavemocs 
to  dedde  what  coostltated  a  wage  In  the 
area  of  farm  labor. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Na  That 
is  not  the  point  of  the  amendment  at 
alL 

Mr.  BimTON  of  California.  That  is 
what  the  amendment  appears  to  say  to 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  Is 
not  correct.  I  have  discussed  the  amend- 
ment with  tht  subcommittee  chairman. 
In  fact,  we  dlsciissert  it  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee,  liet  me  explain  it  for  a  moment. 

First,  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  value  ot  any  meals,  food,  and  hous- 
ing furnished  to  an  employee  would  be 
determined  by  the  appropriate  offlcer 
within  a  State  government — for  ex- 
ample, the  secretary  of  labor,  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture,  or.  if  there  is  not 
any,  the  appropriate  offlcer  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor — ^who  would 
make  the  determination  as  to  the  value 
of  such  food  and  housing  furnished. 

The  determination  made  would  still 
be  sid>Ject  to  the  final  an>roval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Callfomla. 

Mr.  B17RTC3N  of  California.  As  I  un- 
derstand It,  your  amendment  would 
amend  the  wage  section  of  the  bill.  You 
would  permit  the  Governor  in  each  of 
the  States  to  asdgn  a  value  to  certain 
incidents  of  employment  that  would  af- 
fect to  what  extent  cash  wages  would 
be  paid  under  the  mintmnm  wage  bill. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  No;  that 
Is  not  correct. 

I  yield  to  the  subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  DENT.  Bfr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  has  taken  up  his 
amendment  with  me  many  times.  All  he 
is  asking  is  that  because  we  are  now  cov- 
ering restaurants,  we  hope,  and  farmers, 
we  hope,  there  are  areas  In  which  allow- 
ances are  made  for  services  and  fringe 
benefits  that  are  given  to  the  onployees. 
such  as  meals,  unlf  (xms.  housing,  and  so 
forth. 

Each  State  that  has  a  Tnintimim  wage 
Ull  covering  those  partictilar  areas  of 
coverage  has  an  allowance  that  they  per- 
mit, and  each  State  varies  in  the  allow- 
ance they  permit. 

For  example,  in  my  State  $3  a  day  is 
allowed  for  wwkers  employed  in  resort 
hotds  that  get  room.  boud.  and  other 
ftinge  benefits. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment,  it 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  ao- 
o^Tt  the  State  allowances  established  by 
the  State  secretary  of  labor  or  wage  and 
hour  board,  and  If  the  Secretary  does  zx>t 
approve  those  allowances,  then  he  would 
not  accept  them.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  Is  all  right. 

Bir.  MARTIN  of  NdiraAa.  That  Is 
correct.  I  have  exactly  the  same  Inter- 
pretation as  the  subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  BDRTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  win  the  gentleman  yMd  at 
this  point? 

Mr.    MARTIN   of   Nebraska.    I 
happgr  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  Calif  omla.  Asinni. 
derstand  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary 
must  find  that  the  value  assigned  to  thflis 
incidents  of  employment  is  fair,  juit 
and  equitable  to  the  employees,  is  thst 
the  goitleman's  understanding? 

Mr.  BCARTIN  of  Nebraska.  There  is 
nothing  in  there  as  to  whether  it  is  fair 
or  equitable  to  the  employee  or  the  em- 
ployer. All  my  amendment  does  is  sim- 
ply bring  it  down  to  the  State  levd  to 
make  the  original  determination  as  to 
what  the  value  of  room  and  board  is 
which  is  furnished  to  the  employees.  But 
that  determination  at  the  State  level  Is 
still  subject  to  the  approval  of  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  Washingt(xi.  i  am 
trying  to  bring  it  down  to  the  State  levd. 

Mr.  BURTON  t>f  California.  Will  the 
gentlonan  yield  further? 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  intuition  that 
this  will  be  applicable  only  in  States  that 
have  a  statutory  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  is 
not  correct.  Would  the  gentleman  like 
to  have  me  read  my  amendment  again? 
This  is  an  amendment  to  the  act  itself. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  under- 
stand what  the  amendment  does.  I  am 
trying  to  clarify  the  gentleman's  inten- 
tion. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  My  Inten- 
tion, as  I  have  stated  twice  now.  is  sim- 
ply to  make  the  original  detetminati(Ki 
on  the  value  of  any  room  and  board  fur- 
nished an  employee  at  the  State  level, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  As  I  un- 
derstand, it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
gentleman,  at  least  as  I  have  understood 
the  debate,  to  expand  on  that  which  is 
currently  defined  as  wages  in  the  act.  but 
it  is  to  the  extent  that  the  definition  is 
amended  in  this  pending  bUl? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  wage  rate  or  tbe 
minimum  wage,  either  at  the  State  or 
Federal  level. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  stilke  tbe  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  disttngidshed  sm- 
tleman  from  Nebraska  mentioned  that 
this  applies  to  the  50  States.  Will  the 
gentleman's  ammdmeiit  exclude  Puerto 
Rico? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  The  set 
wUl  read,  with  this  amendment  included : 

(m)  "Waga"  paid  to  any  employee  InelodM 
tbe  raaaonable  cost,  aa  detarmlnad  bf  tbt 
Saeratary  at  lAbor.'  to  tha  amfdorar  of  fvr- 
nlahlng  raeh  employaa  with  board.  lodgtnd 
or  other  fadUtlea.  If  such  board,  lodgliif.  or 
other  faeUltlea  are  cuetomarUy  fumlilMd  bf 
such  employer  to  hla  employees — 

This  Is  where  my  amendment  starts: 

"Provided,  that  such  cost  shall  be  ds- 
tarmlned  In  each  atata.  subject  to  tbt 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  by  ^ 
approprUte  atata  agency  or  officer,  or  if  tben 
la  no  such  oOoar  or  agency,  an  offlcer  or 
agency  designated  by  the  OoTemcr  or  bj 
stata  law". 

PvhapB  that  docs  not  hKlude  Puerto 
Rteou 

Mr.  PCHJkNCO-ABREU.  Ui.  Cbair- 
umxk,  win  ttie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  tbe  dlstiD- 
gviatttd  Resident  CommlssloDer  froa 
Biao  [Mr.  PoLSKOo-Asisul- 
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Ut.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  dlstlngulshe  ]  gentleman 
fiom  Nebraska  accept  an  wnendment? 
Will  the  gentleman  accept  !an  amend- 
ment after   the   word   "S^te"  In  his 

>  Common- 
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amendment,  to  Insert  "and 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico"? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraskk    I  wlU  be 
hsivy  to  accept  that  amen  knent;  yes. 
Mr.    BURTON    of    Calfomla.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  jqhe  requisite 
number  of  words.  i 

I  am  not  going  to  belabc  i  this.  The 
chairman  of  the  full  comm  ttee  has  in 
dlcated  his  view  on  the  t  latter.  The 
gentleman  who  has  offered  ihe  amend- 
ment has  represented  it  aa  Aot  his  in- 
tention to  affect  or  expand  on  the  defini- 
tion of  "wages."  That  U  of  some 
comfort.  I 

However,  we  are  permitting  SO  differ- 
ent States'  yardsticks  to  be  applied  to 
weighing  and  measuring  the  value  of 
room  and  board.  I  think  this  is  not 
wise.  i 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  Wbuld  be  de- 
prived of  his  authority  as  It  currently 
exists  to  assign  a  value  in  uils  regard, 
ud  put  in  an  appellate  posl|:ion. 

I  believe  the  gentleman's  ingestion  is 
in  advised.  I  believe  it  will  mean  hav- 
ing 50  different  Interpretatijons  of  the 
value  of  room  and  board.  ]t)  could  well 
frustrate  the  purpose  of  tha  legislature. 
I  am  personally  opposed  to  its  adop- 
tion. T 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chiilrman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield?  [ 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Calif orria.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  mine  k. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  $ie  genUe- 
man  from  Nebraska  clarify  bne  point? 
Is  the  gentleman  suggestlri^that  the 
State  is  going  to  determine  itie  value  of 
these  services  in  the  case  of*  farmwork- 
ers only,  or  across  the  board  on  every- 
thing, restaurants  and  everything  else? 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  This  would 
cover  any  area  where  room  or  room  and 
board  are  furnished.  ] 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.   For  whwijii? 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.    For  em- 
Woyees.    It  would  cover  eniployees  on 
finns.   It  would  cover  emplffiTees  In  res- 
twrants  and  hotels.  j 

,  Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Then  wl»t  the  gen- 
ueman  really  is  saying  is  that  a  Gov- 
wnor  or  a  secretary  of  state,  or  a  secre- 
iMy  of  labor,  or  a  conmilssioiier  of  labor, 
or  a  director  of  labor— wnatever  he 
Bight  be— could  actually  ma^kmlate  for 
etch  State  a  different  value  atid  a  differ- 
ent standard  merely  by  manlpvatlng  the 
nhie  of  lodging,  clothing,  and  food? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraski,  That  is 
not  correct;  because  the  deWrminatlon 
awe  at  the  State  level  stll  would  be 
TOject  to  the  approval  of  thfe  Secretary 
«  Ubor  to  Washington.  D.C. " 

I  should  like  to  make  one  trtfaer  point, 
B  the  gentleman  will  yield  Itrther. 

to  regard  to  the  question  bj  the  chalr- 
■M  of  the  committee  CMit.  Powxu,] 
•out  Puerto  Rloo.  I  should  U  Qe  to  quote 
n^m  paragraph  (c)  of  the  aSTas  to  the 
•taltton  of  a  State.  I  hav^  used  the 
»ord  "State"  to  my  amendmi^t. 
JW|««"  means  any  staU  of  the  United 
!«*  «*  "M  District  of  CotunLl>U  or  any 
^wntory  or  Pneisastoa  of  tha  Ui  J  tad  Stataa 


I  bellev*  that  Puerto  Rico  would  be 
covered  by  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  should 
like  to  pursue  this  matter. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  position  that  If 
the  Secretary  decides  the  value  assigned 
to  room  and  board  is  not  fair  arul  equita- 
ble to  the  employee,  the  Secretary  would 
have  the  authority  to  assign  a  value  to 
the  room  and  board? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  Is 
correct;  because  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  make  the  final  determination  here 
in  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Callfomla.  So  it  Is 
the  very  clear  and  explicit  totent,  with- 
out regard  to  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment, that  the  Secretary,  if  he  decides 
the  assignment  of  value  to  room  and 
board  is  not  fair  and  equitable  to  the 
employee,  may  assign  the  value  on  his 
own  motion? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  is 
correct.  All  my  amendment  would  do 
is  allow  the  orlgtoal  determtoation  to 
be  made  at  the  State  level. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  should  like  to  Joto  my  colleagues  on 
my  conunittee  and  object  to  the  amend- 
ment suggested  by  my  colleague  frcan 
Nebraska. 

I  point  out  that  the  language  to  section 
3  with  reference  to  wages  permits  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  the  deter- 
mination of  value  with  respect  to  board, 
lodging,  and  other  services  whl(di  might 
be  rendered  the  emplcqrees.  I  believe  it 
is  entirely  fitting  and  proper,  that  the 
re^wnalbillty  be  lodged  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  stoce  this  is  Federal  legislation 
establishing  a  mlnlnftum  wage.  What- 
ever policies  are  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  ought  to  be  uniform,  con- 
sistent with  rules  and  regulations  which 
are  adopted  by  the  Secretary,  operative 
to  all  the  50  States. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
permit  the  State  agencies  some  (H}por- 
timity  to  inform  and  advise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  I  should  like  to  point  to 
the  langxiage  to  section  11(b)  of  the  act 
as  it  exists  today,  which  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  the  responsibility  of  con- 
sulting with  the  State  agencies  charged 
with  the  administration  of  State  labor 
laws. 

In  consulting  with  these  State  depart- 
ments they  can  arrive  at  the  req>onslbili- 
ties  which  the  Secretary  of  Lab<n-  is 
charged  with  imder  this  act.  I  think  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  are  well  met  by  the 
present  language  of  the  biU.  Tterefcm, 
I  ask  the  Members  of  this  House  to  vote 
down  the  amendment  as  not  being  neces- 
sary and  as  one  which  would  really 
thwart  the  purposes  of  a  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  law  which  is  to  establish  uni- 
form rules  and  regiilatlons  for  the  meet- 
ing of  all  the  conditions  with  refer^ice 
to  wages  and  overtime  that  are  i>rovlded 
totWsblll. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tbe  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.    I  yield  to  my  ooOaagos 
from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.   I  would  like  to  ccm-, 
mend  the  gentlewoman  for  her  ohserva- 1 
tlons.    I  cannot  think  of  any  faster  way 
to  destroy  the  whole  ccmcept  of  this 
mtoimnm  wage  standard  than  by  letttn^J 
this  amendment  go  through,  because,  as^ 
we  have  seoi  here  earlier,  what  you 
would  do  then  Is  let  each  State  set  its 
own  standards.    You  can  really  negate 
tbe  basic  standard  of  the  minimi^m  waga 
by  dotog  this.    I  think  it  will  be  giving, 
certain  States  greater  advantages  at  the' 
expense  of  other  States.    I  cannot  think 
of  any  amendment  which  was  presented 
here  today  that  would  do  a  greater  to- 
Justlce  to  this  whole  concept  of  fair'' 
labor  standards. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  thU 
amendment  Is  rejected. 

Mr.    BURTON    of    Callfomla.      Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? ' 
Mrs.  MINBL    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomla. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Callfomla.      I,  too, 
would  like  to  commeiui  the  gentlewoman 
for  pototing  out  that  the  current  law' 
already  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
the  authority  to  assign  a  value  to  room 
and  board  and  this  proposal  at  best  is 
superfluous,  and  at  worst  could  confront 
us  with  the  dilemma  of  an  admlnlstra- ' 
tlon  of  50  different  ktods  of  yardsticks  la " 
the  various  States  of  the  Nation.    W«* 
are  enacting  a  national  mintmimi  wage' 
here^  and  the  national  Secretary  of  Labor ' 
has  authority  to  this  area.    The  frag- 
mentation of  this  authority  toto  50  pieces 
is  most  uimecessary  at  best. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  rise  to 
see  If  I  can  clarify  a  lltUe  of  the  atmos- 
phere here  and  clear  it  up.  When  tbe 
gentleman  talked  to  me,  I  believe  we 
were  discussing  the  question  of  who 
would  establish  and  how  could  they  es- 
tablish the  value  of  the  home  provided 
for  a  farmhand— power,  beef,  food  from 
the  gardens,  or  whatever  he  gives  them— 
and  the  question  of  the  allowance  for 
meals  and  uniforms  and  other  things 
now  covered  by  the  act. 

I  did  not  contemplate  that  we  would 
go  Into  an  all-tochnlve  thing.  I  was 
ready  then  and  I  am  now  personally 
ready  to  accept  an  amendment  which  Is 
restricted  to  the  coverage  of  the  new 
areas  of  restaurants  and  farms,  because 
under  the  old  act  they  have  already  es- 
tablished procedures  yttokAi  are  to  effect 
So  let  us  not  redo  them. 

My  question  to  those  who  are  afraid 
that  this  fragmentation  will  be  to  the 
detriment  of  the  wortc  is,  remember  that 
if  they  do  not  establish  It  on  a  State-by- 
State  basis  and  you  have  a  Secretary  of 
Labor  who  might  establish  a  meal  vahie 
for  the  dty  of  New  York  ta  the  State  of 
Kansas  or  Alabama  or  Vtoglnla,  then 
you  will  ftod  that  your  employee  win  iiot 
get  a  minimum  wage  but  he  will  get  a 
meal  a  day.  I  think  I  know  a  little  Mt 
about  what  I  think  is  best  for  the  worker. 
If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  feels  a  State 
has  established  a  value  enttrely  oat  of 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  betaf 
paid  to  the  worker,  he  can  reject  It.  but  if 
he  had  the  responsiblltty  of  setting  It  tip, 
he  will  ftod  he  must  go  beyond  those  ta 
high-cost  States  trying  to  take  out  of 
the  wage  earner's  pocket  a  higher  ooai 
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for  tbe  frfhse  bendBts  he  ti  fetOos  than 
what  an  actually  the  values. 

H  It  li  a  low-wage  area,  the  value  of  a 
meal  win  be  less  than  it  Is  In  a  high-wage 
area.  You  will  find  It  to  be  true.  In 
aotne  coxmtles  of  some  States,  for  In- 
stance, they  are  different  than  in  other 
counties.  A  State  may  set  it  up  in  the 
ctty  of  Pittsburgh,  as  it  does,  differently 
from  the  county  of  Westmoreland.  If 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  g(4ng  to  go 
Into  the  8.700  counties  in  the  West,  he 
will  find  himself  in  an  awful  situation. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Cahfomla.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wlH  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfoxnla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, because  the  gentleman  has  pin- 
pointed the  iiroblem  Inherent  in  this 
proposal. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  the  gentle- 
man frcon  Pennsylvania  is  going  to  re- 
ject and  oppose  the  amendment,  because 
this  amendment  covers  all,  not  Just  the 
hewly  covered. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  woidd  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  MARTorl 
whether  or  not  when  he  discussed  it  with 
me.  at  any  time  we  discussed  it,  it  was  for 
other  than  the  newly  covered  people  in 
the  restaurants  and  on  farms,  m  fact, 
we  were  discussing  farms  when  we  talked 
about  it. 

I  wiU  be  hm)py  to  accept  it  too,  but  I 
cannot  take  away  from  the  Secretary 
established  authority  which  he  already 
has. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  If  we 
added  these  words,  "provided  that  such 
cost  with  respect  to  employees  employed 
In  agriculture,  restaurants,  hotels,  and 
motels — 

All  of  these  are  newly  covered  employ- 
ees  and  then  go  on  to  the  wording, 
would  that  be  acc^table  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do  not  see  anything 
wrong  with  the  wording  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  accept  or  reject  the  State  allow- 
ance, the  allowance  allowed  by  the  State 
government,  because  if  you  do  not  have 
that,  then,  of  course,  you  have  no  protec- 
tion against  the  State  government,  which 
might  want  to  establish  false  rates.  I 
would  accept  It  If  it  were  properly 
worded. 

Mr. -PUCINSKL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  re(iulsite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  discussion.  I  be- 
lieve, should  include  the  fact  that  in  the 
tatll  nam  we  do  have  the  machinery  and 
we  do  have  the  profflakms  for  doing  what 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  suggests 
andltlslnthebiUtothe  effect  that  the 
Seeretaiy  of  I^bor  and  the  UJ3.  D^art- 
mmt  of  Labor  may  make  the  determlna- 
tlon  baaed  upon  the  following  language: 

ProvUled  furVur,  TbtA  th*  gsewUry  U  au- 
tlkorlaad  to  datarmUie  tli«  fair  vslue  of  ■uch 
board,  lodging,  or  oth«r  fiMUltiw  for  dt&Md 
elMSM  or  Mwployw  aad  In  dsAnod  ar«M. 
iMMd  OD  avorago  ooot  to  tb«  «mploy«r  or  to 


groupo  of  employer*  ■imllarty  situated,  or 
arerage  value  to  groopa  ot  employees,  or 
other  appropriate  measures  of  fair  value. 
Such  valiiatlona.  where  applicable  and  per- 
tiXMnt.  shall  be  used  In  lieu  of  actual  value 
o<  ooet  In  determining  the  wage  paid  any 
employee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  cannot  see  how 
this  formula,  wlilch  has  worked  so  well. 
coidd  be  improved  upon.  We  have  had 
no  complaints  about  it.  No  State  has 
testified  in  support  of  any  other  f  onnula. 
Ihere  has  been  no  criticism  of  this  for- 
mula. 

I  do  not  know  wnat  purpone  this  Con- 
gress is  going  to  serve  in  trying  to  revise 
that  formula  now  and  bring  in  50  differ- 
ent standards  all  across  Amoica  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

I  say  to  the  members  oi  the  Committee 
that  If  this  is  done,  we  are  going  to  cre- 
ate more  problems  with  that  kind  of 
formula  than  we  will  acive. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  the  ex- 
perience. There  has  been  no  complaint. 
There  has  been  no  testimony  in  suppcMl 
of  this,  and  I  believe  at  this  moment  that 
to  rewrite  this  basic  original  law  is  to  do 
what  we  have  previously  done  when  we 
see  what  we  have  done  later,  it  was  a 
mistake. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  we  Aould 
reject  the  amendment  and  stay  with  the 
law  as  it  is  now  q?dled  out,  on  which  we 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  and 
expertise  and  past  history. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BIARTIN  of  Nebraska.  We  have 
actually  had  very  little  experience  in 
the  labor  field  with  reference  to  making 
a  determination  in  respect  to  board, 
lodging,  or  other  facilities,  because  there 
has  been  very  little  coverage  in  this  area. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  mak- 
ing a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill  on  this 
amendment.  All  I  am  simply  doing  ts 
trying  to  establish  the  value,  of  any  room 
and  board,  at  the  State  level  which  I 
believe,  might  be  more  realistic  than  one 
made  in  Washington. 

I  believe  further  that  it  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
Washington  to  get  the  advice  of  the 
people  within  the  States  themselves 
whom  I  b^eve  are,  perhaps,  more  c<ni- 
versant  with  local  conditions  and  the 
value  of  housing  and  meals  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  If  we  are  going  to 
follow  the  gentleman's  logic,  why  not  let 
the  secretary  of  labor  in  each  State  set 
his  own  minimum  wage  standards?  Why 
do 'you  not  let  them  do  tbat  and  let  us 
have  60  different  standards  for  minimum 
wages.  We  are  talking  about  labor  and 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  and  I  fed 
when  you  bring  tn  these  extraneous  is- 
sues, you  will  not  be  able  to  hold  this 
together. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Ndsraska.  Mr.caiair- 
man,  I  have  a  very  simple  amendment 
and  the  gentleman  is  making  it  very 
complicated.  The  chairman  of  the  sub- 
oommitfeee  has  accepted  the  amendment 
and  I  h<«)e  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
wiU  approve  it^ 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Ihe  tiiiestion  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man fnan  Nebraska  EMr.  MsxTiir]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  I,  the  Clerk  will 
read.        

Mr.  POWEUi.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Did  not  the  chalnnaQ 
of  the  subcommittee  obtain  unanimous 
consent  that  each  title  be  considered  as 
read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  further  reading  of  title  n  will  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Title  n  is  as  follows: 

TXTLS  n — uvmioM  or  axncmoNs 
Hotel,   Te$taurant,   and   recreational  estab' 

Ushment*:  hoapitals  and  related  tnitUu- 

tUnu 

Sac.  aoi.  (a)  Section  13(a)  (3)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  everything  pie> 
ceding  "A  'retail  or  service  eetabllshment"* 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  any  employee  employed  by  any  retail 
or  service  establishment  (except  an  estab- 
lishment or  employee  engaged  In  launder- 
ing, cleaning,  or  repairing  clothing  or  fab- 
rics or  an  establishment  engaged  In  Uu 
operation  of  a  boapltal.  Institution,  or  acbooi 
described  In  section  3(s)  (4) ),  If  more  thso 
60  per  centum  of  such  eetabllshment's  an- 
nual dollar  voliune  of  sales  of  goods  or  serf- 
Ices  Is  made  within  the  State  In  which  the 
establishment  Is  located,  and  such  estabOsh* 
ment  Is  not  In  an  enterprise  described  In 
section  3(B)  or  such  establishment  has  an 
annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  which  is  itsi 
than  S360,000  (exclusive  of  excise  taxes  at 
the  retail  level  which  are  separately  stated)." 

(b)(1)  SecUon  13(b)  of  such  Act  li 
amended  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (7) 
the  following  new  paragraph  in  lieu  of  the 
paragraph  repealed  by  section  311  of  this 
Aot: 

"(8)  any  employee  employed  by  an  estab- 
llahment  which  Is  a  hotel,  motel,  or  restau- 
rant; or". 

(3)  Section  13(a)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  in  lieu  of  the  paragrqiti 
repealed  by  section  303  of  this  Act: 

"(8)  any  employee  employed  by  an  estab- 
lishment which  Is  an  amtisement  or  recres- 
tlonal  eetabllBhment,  If  (A)  It  does  not  oper- 
ate for  more  than  seven  months  in  any  cal- 
endar year,  or  (B)  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year.  Its  average  receipts  for  any  six 
months  of  such  year  were^not  more  than 
33  H  per  centtun  of  Its  average  receiptt  lor 
the  other  six  months  of  suoh  year;  or". 
Laundry  and  cleaning  ettabtiBhment$ 

Stc.  303.  Section  lS(a)  (3)  of  such  Act 
Is  repealed. 

Agricultural  employees 

Sic.  303.  (a)  Section  13(a)(6)  oC  snchAfll 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  any  employee  employed  In  agricul- 
ture (A)  If  such  employee  U  employed  byM 
employer  who  did  not,  during  any  calendar 
quarter  during  the  preceding  calendar  yew 
use  more  than  five  hundred  man-days  « 
agricultural  labor,  or  (B)  If  such  emptoyeea 
the  parant.  ipouae.  chUd.  or  other  memMr 
of  his  employer's  Immediate  famUy;  ^'• 

(b)  Saction  18(a)  (IS)  of  such  Act  (MPfr 
cultural  employees  employed  In  llvestoos 
auctions)  Is  repealed. 
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(c)  Section  18(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amenaso- 
(A)  by  Btrlkliig  out  the  period  »«***•■ 

of  paragraph    (11)    and   inserting  m  »• 

thereof  **;  or",  and 
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of  paragraph 


iloyeee);  and 
transporta- 
repealed. 
is  amended 

t)    (added  by 
He  following 


(B)  by  adding  at  the  eul 
(U)  the  following  new  parai raphe: 

"(13)  any  employee  emplcjed  in  agricul- 
ture or  In  connection  wltii  1 1 »  operation  or 
maintenance  of  ditches,  oaiu  i,  reservoirs,  or 
waterways,  not  owned  or  opeHted  for  profit, 
or  operated  on  a  sharecrop  b^ls,  and  which 
we  used  exclusively  for  supj^ly  and  storing 
of  water  for  agricultural  purMisee;  or 

"(13)  any  employee  with] respect  to  his 
(inployment  In  agriculture  by  a  farmer,  not- 
withstanding other  employmei  it  of  such  em- 
ployee in  connection  with  Uy^etock  auction 
operations  In  which  such  faimer  Is  engaged 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  ralslin  of  Uvestock. 
either  on  his  own  account  or  ^  conjunction 
with  other  farmers.  If  such  employee  (A)  Is 
pttamrily  employed  during  hit  workweek  In 
agriculture  by  such  farmer,  sidd  (B)  is  paid 
for  his  employment  In  eonnedlkon  with  such 
uvestock  auction  operationa  u  a  wage  rate 
not  lees  than  that  prescrlMd  by  section 
6(a)(1);  or".  |i 

AgricvXtural  processing  ^ployees 
8x0.304.  (a)  Sections  13(a)  (lu>)  (employees 
engaged  in  handling  and  pro^^aslng  of  agrl- 
cultural,  horticultural,  and  dairy  products) ; 
lS(a)(17)  (country  elevator  employeee); 
lS(a)(18)  (cotton  ginning  ei 
lS(a)(2a)  (fruit  and  vegeUI 
don  employeee)  of  such  Act  a| 

(b)  Section  13(b)  of  such 
by  adding  after  paragraph  ( 
•ecUon  303  (c)    of  this  Act) 
new  paragraphs: 

"(14)  any  employee  employed  within  the 
area  of  pnxluctlon  (as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) by  an  establishment  cotomonly  recog- 
nlied  as  a  country  elevator,  Including  such 
tn  establishment  which  selU  products  and 
•ervlces  used  In  the  operation  of  a  farm.  If 
no  more  than  five  employees  an  employed  in 
the  establishment  in  such  o^rations;  or 

"(16)  any  employee  engagea  in  ginning  of 
eotton  for  market,  In  any  plade  of  employ- 
ment located  tn  a  county  wnere  cotton  la 
grown  in  commercial  quantities;  or 

"(16)  any  employee  engaged^  (A)  In  the 
transportation  and  preparatlonTfor  tranapor- 
tatlon  of  frulta  or  vegetables,  iiftiether  or  not 
performed  by  the  farmer,  froij  the  farm  to 
a  place  of  first  prooeselng  or  first  marketing 
within  the  same  State,  or  (B)  ;lxi  transporta- 
tion, whether  or  not  performed  by  the  farmer, 
between  the  farm  and  any  point  within  the 
■me  State  of  persons  empl(iied  or  to  be 
■aployed  In  the  harvesUngllof  fruits  or 
ngetablee;  or"  | 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  sectioif  |7  of  such  Act 
a  amended  to  read  as  f oUow$ ; 

"(c)  For  a  period  or  perloda  of  not  more 
than  fourteen  workweeks  in  th4  aggregate  in 
any  calendar  year,  any  employer  may  employ 
any  employee  for  a  workweek  In  excess  of 
that  specified  In  subsection  (a]  without  pay- 
tog  the  compensation  for  ov^lme  employ- 
Bent  prescribed  In  such  subaectlon  If  such 
mployee  (1)  Is  employed  by  »tich  employer 
in  an  Industry  (other  than  ad  Industry  de- 
Krtbed  in  subeeotlon  (d) )  foubil  by  the  Sec- 
ivtary  to  be  of  a  seasonal  ntfdure,  and  (3) 
woelvee  compensation  for  employment  by 
«nch  employer  in  excess  of  tnjhours  In  any 
w»kday,  or  for  employment  I  by  such  em- 
yy»y  in  cxceas  of  forty-elght|  ^urars  in  any 
•wkweek,  as  the  case  may  bei  at  a  rate  not 
«•  than  one  and  one-half  tloMi  the  regular 
*«te  at  which  he  is  employedJ  ! 

"(d)  For  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
»an  fourteen  workweeks  In  Ithe  aggregate 
to*ny  calendar  year,  any  employer  may  em- 
Pjoy  any  employee  for  a  workweek  in  excess 
« that  specified  In  subsection  (a)  without 
2^tng  the  compensation  for  overtime  em- 
I'l''*^'  preaorlbed  in  such  kubseotion,  if 
•ch  employee— 

"[M  Is  employed  by  such  eibployer  In  an 
■^rtee  Which  u  In  an  indu  i  xy  found  by 
"■•  Secretary— 

c    ■      •  * 
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"(A);  to  be  cbaraatertaed  by  marked  annu- 
ally recurring  seasotial  peaks  of  operation  at 
the  places  of  first  marketing  or  first  process- 
ing of  agricultural  or  horticultural  conunodl- 
tiea  from  farms  If  such  Industry  Is  engaged  In 
the  >'«"f1"ng.  packing,  preparing,  atorlng, 
first  processing,  or  canning  of  any  highly  per- 
ishable agricultural  or  horticultural  com- 
modities in  their  raw  or  natural  state,  or 

"(B)  to  be  of  a  seasonal  nature  and  en- 
gaged In  the  handling,  packing,  storing,  pre- 
paring, first  processing,  or  canning  of  any 
highly  perishable  agricultural  or  horticul- 
tural conomodlties  in  their  raw  or  natural 
state,  and 

"(3)  receivee  compensation  for  employ- 
ment by  such  employer  In  excess  of  ten  hours 
in  any  workday,  or  for  employment  In  excess 
of  forty-eight  hours  In  any  workweek,  as  the 
case  may  be,  at  a  rate  not  leas  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he 
is  employed." 

(d)(1)  Subsections  (d).  (e),  (f),  (g).  and 
(hf  of  section  7  of  such  Act  are  redesignated 
as  subsections  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h),  and  (1), 
respectively. 

(3)  Subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of  such  sec- 
tion 7  (as  so  redealgnated  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (d)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (e) ". 

Small  newspapers 
Sec.  305.  Section  13(a)(8)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "where  printed  and 
published"    and    Inserting   in   Ueu   thereof 
"where  published". 

Transportaffon  companies 

Sac.  306.  (a)  Section  13(a)(9)  of  auch 
Act  is  repealed. 

(b)(1)  Section  18(a)  (13)  of  such  Act  Is 
repealed. 

(3)  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (16)  (added  by 
section  204(b)  of  this  Act)  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph: 

"(17)  any  driver  employed  by  an  employer 
engaged  in  the  bxialnesa  of  operating  tazl- 
caba;  or". 

(c)  Section  18(b)(7)  <a  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(7)  any  driver,  operator,  or  conductor 
employed  by  an  employer  engaged  In  the 
buslnees  of  operating  a  street,  suburban  or 
interurban  electric  railway,  or  local  trolley 
or  motorbus  carrier,  if  the  rates  and  services 
of  such  railway  or  carrier  are  subject  to 
regulation  by  a  State  or  local  agency;  or". 
Motion  picture  theater  employees 

Sxc.  307.  Section  13(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (8)  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph  In  Ueu  of  the  para- 
graph repealed  by  section  306(a)  of  this  Act: 

"(0)  any  em^iloyee  employed  by  an  eatab- 
llahment  which  la  a  motion  picture  theater; 
or". 

Logging  crews 

Sac.  308.  Section  13(a)  (16)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "twelve"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "eight". 

AutomobUe.  aircraft,  and  farm  implement 
sales  establishments 

Sm.  300.  (a)  Section  13(a)  (10)  of  such 
Act  la  repealed. 

(b)  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  ia  amended 
by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (0)  the  foUow- 
lng new  paragraph  In  Ueu  of  the  paragraph 
repealed  by  section  313  of  this  Act: 

"(10)  any  salesman,  mechanic,  or  ports- 
man  employed  by  an  establishment  which 
is  primarily  engaged  In  the  business  of  sell- 
ing automobUea,  trucks,  or  farm  Implements 
to  the  ultimate  purchaser,  and  any  salee- 
man,  metiianlc,  or  flight  pereomwl  emjrioyed 
by  a  nonmanuf  actiulng  estabUalunent  which 
ia  prtmarlly  engaged  in  aelllng  aircraft;  or". 


rood  service  employeee 
Sac.  310.  (a)    Section  18(a)  (30)    of  cuoh 
Act  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  18(b)  of  auch  Aot  la  amended' 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (17)  (added  by 
section  306(b)  (4)  of  thla  Act)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(18)  any  employee  of  a  retail  or  serviee 
eatabllshment  ^o  is  employed  primarily  tn 
connection  with  the  preparation  or  offering 
of  food  or  beverages  for  hxmian  consump- 
tion, either  on  the  premlsee,  or  by  such  serv- 
ices as  oatartng,  banquet,  box  luncSi.  «r 
curb  or  counter  service,  to  the  public,  to 
emidoyees,  or  to  members  or  guests  of  mem- 
bers of  clubs." 

GosoUne  service  stations 

Sac.  311.  Section  18(b)  (8)  of  such  Act  U 
repealed. 

i>etroIeum  distribution  employees 

Sxc.  31g.  (a)  Section  13(b)(10)  of  such 
Act  la  repealed. 

(b)  Section  7(b)  (8)  of  such  Act  U  amend- 
ed to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(3)  by  an  Independentiy  owned  and  con- 
trolled local  enterprise  (includlitg  an  enters 
prise  with  more  than  one  bulk  storage  ea- 
tabUshment)  engaged  in  the  wtaolesato  or 
bulk  dlatrlbution  of  petroleum  peoduets  if— 

"(A)  the  annual  groea  volume  of  ealea  of 
such  enterprise  is  less  than  81.000.000  ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes, 

"(B)  more  than  75  per  oent\un  of  suoli 
enterprise's  annual  doUar  volume  of  salee  ia 
made  within  the  State  in  which  such  enter- 
prise la  located,  and 

"(C)  not  more  than  35  per  centum  of  the 
annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  such  enter- 
prise is  to  customers  irtio  are  engaged  in  the 
bulk  distribution  of  such  products  for  resale, 
and  such  employee  receives  compensation 
for  employment  in  excess  of  forty  hours  In 
any  workweek  at  a  rate  not  leas  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  minimtim  wage  rate 
applicable  to  htm  under  aeotion  8.**. 
tntwetok  and  KwajaXeln  Atolls  and  Jefmsttom 
Islmnd 

Sxc.  313.  Section  18(f)  of  auch  Act  is 
amended  by  strlklitg  out  "and  the  «>wal 
Zone"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Knlweiok 
AtoU;  Kwajaleln  Atoll;  Johnston  Island;  and 
the  Canal  Zone". 

Teeanioal  and  conforming  amendments 
Sac.  314.  (a)  Section  8(n)  of  such  Act  la 

amended  by  striking  out  ",  except  as  used 

in  subsection  ( s )  ( l ) ,". 

(b)  Section  13(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 
(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (11).  (18), 

(14).  (16),  and  (31)  as  paragraphs  (10).  (11), 

(12),  (13),  and  (14).  reapectively.  and 
(9)  by  striking  out  ";  or"  at  the  end  of 

paragraph  (14)    (as  ao  redesignated  In  this 

subsection)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 

period. 

(o)  Paragraph  (7)  of  eectlon  18(a)  of  such 

Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  order" 

and  inserting  In  Ueu   thereof  ",   order,  or 

oertlflcate". 


AMXNDKXMT  O: 


BT  MM. 

oKxooir 


(uuuM  or 


lira.  OREEN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  CSb^dt  of  Ore- 
gon: On  page  37,  line  13,  strlks  out  "or", 
and,  in  line  14.  Insert  immedUtely  before 
the  semicolon  the  foUowlng:  ".  or  (C)  if 
such  employee  (1)  la  employed  as  a  hand 
hanreet  laborer  and  is  pakl  on  a  piece  rate 
basis  In  an  operation  which  has  be«i.  and 
Is  customarUy  and  generaUy  reoognlxed  aa 
having  been,  paid  on  a  piece  rate  bMls  in 
the  region  of  employment,  (U)  commutes 
dally  from  his  permanent  residence  to  the 
farm  on  which  he  Is  ao  employed,  and  (111) 
has  beta  employed  la  agrtoolture  leaa  than 
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thlrtMn  ««tfu  durliic  tta«  pneadlnc  calMuttf 


Mrs.  ORBEN  of  Orecon.  Mr.  Cbalr- 
num.  this  bill  propoMS  to  eztand  the  min- 
imum WBce  to  cover  the  mlgrmnt  work- 
ers, 8hareeroi>peT8.  and  fuH-tlme  fftim 
employees.  With  this  purpose  I  am  In 
full  and  complete  agreement 

These  are  the  very  ones  In  most  ursent 
need  of  some  protection;  they  have  no 
organised  Tolce.  no  strong  loMy  to  plead 
their  cause. 

Howew,  there  Is  one  part  of  the  bill. 
It  does  seem  to  me.  to  which  we  need  to 
direct  our  attention  and  It  Is  to  this 
point  that  my  amendment  Is  directed. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  encour- 
age part-time  seasonal  employment  op- 
portanltles  for  our  young  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  summer  emidoymoit 
for  our  young  people  Is  beoomli«  more 
and  more  difficult  to  find. 

The  release  from  the  White  House  in 
April  ori9<6  stated: 

la  1966.  1J0O.0O0  of  our  youth  vUl  look 
for  work  la  tlw  sumsMr  without  n»»»ii«»g  it. 
Bonu  of  thaw  youagatars  wtU  be  k»klng  for 
tompomry  summar  Joba,  and  gattlng  thoae 
Joba  may  be  the  dlffaraoce  batwaeu  going 
back  to  aehool  or  not  batag  able  to  ratum. 

It  seems  to  me  that  work  of  this  na- 
ture In  the  8\munertlme  that  Is  on  a 
tenporary  basis,  for  less  than  13  weeks. 
Is  good  for  young  people.  If  there  Is  no 
ezploltatloo.  and  If  the  ohlldrai  are  not 
engaged  In  haaardous  occupations. 

Uuaj  of  us  In  this  House  have  worked 
In  the  summertime,  and  I  think  if  we 
were  honest  with  ourselves  we  would  ad- 
mit thai  youngsters  who  are  working  In 
the  harvest  fields  are  not  working  all  of 
the  time.  Their  Interest  and  their  ener- 
gies, are  not  sustained  for  every  single 
hour  of  t)M  day.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  a 
-fair  reiiulranait  to  say  to  the  farmer, 
"You  must  pay  these  youngsters  by  the 
hour  the  same  as  you  would  the  adult 
emptoyees.  By  retaining  the  piece-rate 
basis  of  payment,  an  incentive  is  pro- 
rvided  and  the  student  can  work  to  full 
capacity  <»■  part-time. 

Laat  month  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce wrote  to  employers  of  the  great 
need  to  employ  as  many  school-age  chil- 
dren as  Industry  can  possibly  employ. 
Be  stated  this:   -  .^  ... 

-  The  Praatdaat  has  again  asked  the  VMaral. 
Btata  and  local  gorernmenta  and  private  em- 

.'y*?*"  ***  J"*^  foroaa  thla  aummer  In  an  In- 

'*vaataa«nt  pragzam  in  the  natlon'a  youth.   He 

'  la  aaklng  for  a  oooparatlva  effort  to  prorlde 
work  and  training  expertencea  thla  aummer 
for  aa  many  aa  poaalble  of  aUneat  one  mU- 
lon  boya  and  glrla  IS  to  21  jrears  of  age 

.  who  wlU  be  looking  for  work  with  llttte  hope 
«r  fladlng  It." 

Through  the  Nel^borhood  Touttt  Oorpe 
the  Vederal  Oovemment  la  flnaaolnc  with 

-Mdaial  funds  Jobe  for  thla  particular  oate- 

-VoryofatadeotB. 

So  let  us  not  promote  Jobs  on  the  one 

band  with  full  Federal  funds,  and  then 

«*k  the  same  time  pass  legislation  which 

r  Might  w«U  dlmlnate  the  opportunity 

for  many  of  theee  people  to  work. 

lUs  year  the  NYC  is  spending  nation- 
wide over  tXM  mimwi.  My  home  state 
M  floendlng  over  |l  million.  Yet  with 
this  bUl  unMoended.  it  asMM  t<^i9e  tb»t 
we  run  the  very  grave  risk  of  dosing  the 
door  to  fruitful  work  and  emjdoyment 


lor  many  of  tbxme  for  whom  Federal 
funds  are  creating  the  opportunities  in 
NYC. 

Finally,  may  I  say  that  this  amend- 
ment wUl  not  affect  ai^  single  person  in 
the  muted  States  who  works  more  than 
13  wedcs  In  the  preceding  year.  It  has 
been  discussed  by  the  committee.  I  am 
authorised  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  has  done  such 
an  outstanding  job  of  handling  this  bill, 
to  say  that  the  amendment  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  subcommittee  and  recom- 
mended for  approval  by  the  House. 

May  I  emphasise  three  things.  In 
order  to  come  under  this  exemption, 
any  workers  must  meet  the  following 
three  criteria: 

One,  they  are  employees  for  less  than 
13  weeks  during  the  preceding  year  in 
agriculture. 

Second,  they  are  employed  as  hand 
harvest  workers  and  are  employed  on  a 
piece-rate  basis — and  this,  by  the  way, 
will  provide  an  incoitlve  for  these 
youngsters  so  that  they  will  earn  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  third  point  is  that  they  will  cwn- 
mute  dally  from  their  permanent  resi- 
dence to  the  farm  on  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. 

But  may  I  say  again  and  emphasize 
that  all  migrants,  all  sharecroppers  and 
full-time  farm  employees  would  still  be 
covered  by  the  minimum  wage. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Does  your  amendment 
relate  only  to  minors  who  fit  the  three 
categories  you  listed,  or  does  it  cover  all 
types  of  farm  employees  who  fit  the 
description  of  doing  hand  harvesting, 
being  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis,  com- 
muting dally,  and  being  employed  for 
less  than  13  weeks? 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  The 
amendment  is  designed  primarily  for 
young  people,  those  youngsters  who  are 
woricing  only  in  the  summertime,  living 
at  home,  and  going  out  into  the  fields  for 
hand  harvesting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 
Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  foi-  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  the 
gentlewoman  is  recognised  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon,    llw  amend- 
ment also  would  apply  to  any  other  per- 
son who  would  meet  these  three  criteria. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Ctoegon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

BIr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  would 
like  to  ask  what  la  the  difference  between 
her  amendment  and  section  103,  par- 
ticularly at  the  top  of  page  35  of  the 
bUUiHileh  seUup  three  tests  In  ngard 
to  the  enmpUoD  being  oountad  toward 
the  600  iMa-dayr 

Mra.GaUEBNo< Oregon.  Wearebdng 
consistent  and  we  are  making  the  three 
criteria  the  same. 
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MJ-.DUiMAN.  Mr.Ch«lnnan,wmtha 
gentlewoman  yield?  ^^       ^ 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  lyleldtothe 
gentleman.  **" 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  i 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon. This  is  a  worthwhile  amendment 
I  heartily  endorse  It  and  commend  her 
for  offering  It  «a«i  ner 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num. 
ber  of  words. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  genUewomsn 
from  Oregon  another  question  or  two 

We  have  In  our  area  of  the  country 
young  teenagers,  about  14  or  16  yean 
of  age.  who  go  out  and  detassle  hybrid 
seed  com  in  the  siunmer.  It  provides 
about  500  jobs  In  my  own  community 

These  people  do  not  work  on  a  piece- 
rate  basis.  They  are  paid  by  the  hour 
They  work  less  than  13  weeks  In  agri- 
culture, and  they  are  within  commuting 
distance  of  their  homes.  They  do  not 
work  on  a  piece-rate  basis. 

How  would  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment affect  these  yoting  people  who  are 
detassling  com? 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  One  of  the 
three  criteria  is  the  hand  harvest.  It 
Is  my  judgment  it  would  not  include  the 
woxk  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska refers. 

I  am  also  advised  the  youngsters  doing 
the  work  the  gentleman  described  are 
presently  paid  over  the  minimum.  Ii 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebradca.  That  li 
not  correct.  They  are  paid,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  90  cents  an  hour. 

lliere  Is  a  section  in  the  bill  as  the 
gentlewoman  knows,  that  provides  that 
these  schoolchildren  shall  be  paid  85 
percent  as  much  as  the  full-time  workers 
But  when  this  gets  up  to  $1.15  and  IIJO. 
It  is  going  to  create  a  problem  for  tbe 
hybrid  seed  company. 

In  fact  I  have  talked  to  officials  at 
the  hybrid  seed  company  About  thli 
problem.  They  say  they  will  be  foreed 
to  go  to  what  we  call  sterile  com,  which 
does  not  require  any  detassling.  In  my 
coimty  alone  that  means  a  loss  of  SM 
Jobs  for  these  young  people.  They  work 
4  to  6  weeks,  they  earn  from  $150  to 
$180  a  year. 

If  we  had  an  "or"  In  the  amendment, 
Instead  of  the  word  "and"  in  regard  to 
working  less  than  13  wedcs  in  agiieal- 
ture.  It  would  take  care  of  this  sltuatkn 
of  the  young  people  who  are  students. 
But  when  we  have  the  three  tests,  they 
cannot  meet  them  because  they  are  not 
on  a  piece-rate  basis. 

Mrs.  OREEN  or  Oregon.  I  would  m 
to  the  gentleman  that  one  of  the  matn 
reasons  why  I  think  It  desirable  to  accept 
this  amendment  is  that  paying  thoH 
youngsters  on  a  piece  rate  basis,  and 
Umltlng  It  to  that,  will  provide  an  la- 
centive  for  them  to  earn  as  much  as  they 
can. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  WouUtlie 
gentlewtman  object  to  an  amendment  to 
her  amendment  to  Inchide  tbe  word  "or" 
before  the  last  criteria,  that  Is.  the  one 
about  working  less  than  13  weeks  in 
agriculture? 

Mrs.  G»EBN  of  Oregon.  If  tbi 
gimUeman  wUl  yield.  I  would  oppoii 
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amendment  offered.    If 
trants  to  suggest  that 
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gentleman 
a  separate 


amendment  to  be  considered  on  that 
Iwsis,  that  is  all  right.  I  it  Ink  tt  diould 
be  limited  to  a  piece-rate  Msls.  If  these 
youngsters  are  energetic  ttey  can  earn 
the  minimum  and  beyond  n.  If  they  are 
earning  at  the  hour^  rate  it  should  be 
owisidered  separately.         i 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebra^.  In  otber 
irords,  the  gentlewoman  Is  opposed  to 
the  youngsters  going  out  l4  the  summer- 
time and  learning  the  valUe  of  a  dollar 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow*.  She  would 
exclude  th«n  from  thl«  opportunity 
gimply  because  they  get  paid  on  an 
hourly  instead  of  a  piece-rate  basis. 
That  is  the  only  conclusidii  I  can  come 
to  from  her  remarks. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  mm  iper  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  i  itipport  of  the 
amendment.  [ 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlem  on  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  1 6  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  I 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Calfornla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  seldom  I  find  myself  in 
even  minor  disagreement  'with  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  I  Inecognize  the 
concern  that  our  colleague  from  Oregon 
istnrlngtomeet  I 

However,  I  am  led  to  bQlieve.  by  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Office  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  that  some  70,0001  jemployees  in 
the  month  of  May — that  IsL  70,000  out  of 
400,000 — would  be  cut  out  from  this  bill. 
Some  85,000  of  the  485,000|  tumual  aver- 
age of  farm  workers  woul^  be  cut  out 
of  the  bill  by  this  amendmefjt. 

Although  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon is  talking  about  minors,!  her  proposal 
excludes  adults  as  well.        { 

This  bill  has  already  glv)B|n  considera- 
tion to  minors  by  providir|9  the  85  per- 
cent differential  for  the  klpids  of  cases 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  men- 
tioned. M 

I  do  not  intend  to  belabbr  the  p<4nt 
I  am  certain  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  I  feel  it  useful  And  desirable 
that  I  record  my  dissent  to|  |the  action  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  POWELL.    Mr.  Chi 
Ueve  it  would  be  advlsabJ 
oome  to  a  meeting  of 
smendment.   I  should  like 
dse  is  seeking  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nel 
particular  amendment? 

Mr.   POWELL..    On 
amendment,  yes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
KQt  that  debate  close  on 
ment  In  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  tl^i, 

to  the  request  of  the  gc^ilenum  from 
Hew  York?  j 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Cha^rbian.  I  know 
there  is  reasonable  dissent  fii  the  part  of 
oy  colleagues,  the  gentlemjatn  from  Call 
fomia  and  the  gentlewomAn  from  Ha- 
wsli.  but  I  wish  to  point  oiijt  th*t  In  the 
course  of  history  even  th^^ 
bsievised.       ,   , 


an,  I  be- 

we  could 

is  on  this 

know  who 

On  this 

particular 


•us  oon- 
amend- 

obJectloD 


!^H>1^  had  to 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Die  Chair  reoog- 
mses  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MbbdbI. 

Mr.  MEBD6.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strong- 
ly back  the  pr(»)osed  amoidment  to  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  minimum  wage  bill.  But 
let  me  make  clear  that  I  support  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  this  legislation  and 
appreciate  the  Intent  of  section  203 — 
extending  minimum  wage  coverage  to 
farmworkers.  For  many  of  these  pe<q9le, 
the  mtnimum  wage  will  be  a  step  toward 
a  living  wage. 

But  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  har- 
vesting of  berries  and  beans  has  been  a 
traditional  source  of  summer  work  for 
students.  Each  year,  thousands  of  young 
people  in  the  counties  of  Whatcom,  Ska- 
git, and  Snohomish  earn  money  and  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  hard  work.  My 
own  son,  Mike,  picked  strawberries  when 
he  was  11  years  old.  These  part-time 
employees  are  not  breadwinners.  Yet, 
the  Intent  of  the  farm  section  of  the  bill 
is  to  protect  those  workers  who  must 
depend  on  agriculture  for  a  living. 

The  young  pickers  In  my  area  are  paid 
on  a  piece-rate  basis.  That  is.  they  get 
paid  for  what  they  accomplish.  This 
means  that  workers  with  a  low  output 
can  t}e  kept  on  the  payroll  and  off  the 
streets.  If  the  farmer  had  to  pay  the 
minimum  wage  to  everyone,  many  of  the 
Inexperienced  student  pickers  might  be 
left  standing  on  the  comer. 

The  present  bill  without  our  amend- 
ment guarantees  a  minimum  wage  of 
$1  an  hour  which  rises  in  two  stages  to 
$1.30.  Students  would  have  to  be  paid 
85  percent  of  this  amount  Let  me  again 
emphasize  that  our  minor  amendment  to 
section  203  is  consistent  with  the  Intent 
of  the  legislation:  migrants,  sharecrop- 
pers, and  full-time  employees  of  large 
farms  would  still  be  protected  by  the 
minimum  wage. 

The  amendment  we  are  backing  would 
aiH?ly  to  farmworkers  only  if  they  meet 
three  conditions.  They  must  work  in 
agriculture  for  less  than  13  weeks  during 
the  preceding  year;  they  must  commute 
dally  from  their  permanent  residence; 
and  they  must  be  hand-harvest  em- 
ployees in  areas  where  the  piece-rate  sys- 
tem ts  traditional.  If  they  meet  all  of 
these  requirements,  they  would  be  ex- 
empt from  the  minimum  wage. 

Just  a  few  short  weeks  ago.  President 
Johnson  Inaugurated  the  1966  youth  op- 
portunity campaign.  He  has  urged  «n- 
ployers  to  hire  young  pecqde  for  summer 
Jobs.  Because  I  support  this  effort,  and 
because  I  fear  the  effect  of  tbe  present 
section  203  of  the  bill,  I  am  strongly 
urging  the  House  to  approve  a  needed 
amendment.  Let  us  keep  the  door  open 
for  young  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Hicxsl. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
suivort  of  this  amendment  and  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  accepting  the 
amendmoit  I  wish  to  join  in  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MxiDS]. 

The  congressional  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  r^resent  has  a  flourishing 
Industry  based  on  berry  Adds  and  truck 
gardens.   At  least,  it  has  been  flourish- 


iBf .  I  am  frankly  more  than  a  little 
worried  about  the  effects  of  minimum 
wage  requirements  upon  growers,  unless 
we  am^id  this  otherwise  excellent  bill  to 
ex^nptthem. 

While  the  berry  and  truck  garden  In- 
dustry is  not  the  most  important  single 
factor  of  our  economy  in  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Washingtcm.  it  is  definitely  sig- 
nificant To  those  to  whom  it  ii  inopori- 
ant,  it  \a  very  Important  indeed.  And 
among  those  to  whom  it  is  extremely  Im- 
portant are  thousands  of  young  people. 

High  school  youngsters,  junior  high 
youngsters,  grade  kXuxA.  youngsters  13ock 
into  the  fields  each  summer  to  earn  thetr 
first  Incomes.  My  own  secretary  picked 
berries  during  her  grade  school  and  high 
scdiool  years,  and  earned  money  to  buy 
her  own  wardrobe  for  the  school  year. 
If  she  is  a  fair  example  of  the  results  of 
this  early  leaaon  In  earning  a  Uvlng^  I 
can  only  say  that  It  is  unfortunate  every 
child  in  the  country  cannot  have  a 
chance  to  at  least  partly  pay  his  own  way 
in  this  maimer.  We  would  be  a  better 
people  for  it. 

I  realize  that  children  are  not  the  only 
ones  Involved.  There  are  adults  who 
ccxne  into  the  area  to  pick  berries  to  feed 
and  clothe  themselves  and  their  families, 
and  they  depend  on  the  berry-picking 
money  almost  exclusively  for  Uielr  sus- 
tenance. Their  plight  has  not  always 
been  a  happy  one.  Conditions  are  Im- 
proving rapidly  for  them,  however. 
Much  better  housing  is  provided  for  them 
than  was  the  case  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Facilities  of  many  kinds  are  made  avail- 
able t6  them.  And  their  inccMnes  are  im- 
proving, too.  Just  yesterday  I  read  in  my 
hometown  newspaper  that  the  berry 
growers  of  the  great  Puyallup  Valley 
have  raised  the  prlce-per-unlt  to  be  paid 
this  season,  so  workers  of  all  ages  In  the 
berry  fields  will  be  taking  home  more 
money  this  year. 

The  overriding  oonsideraticm,  though, 
is  the  fact  that  the  industry  simply  can- 
not afford  to  pay  a  minimum  wage.  It 
probably  could  do  so  ttx  the  adults,  for 
by  and  large  they  are  expert  pickers  who 
in  fact  often  earn  more  than  the  mini- 
mum wage  on  a  piecework  basis:  thus 
they  could  very  well  lose  money  on  a 
minimum  wage. 

But  there  are  not  enough  adult  pro- 
fesskmfd  pickers  to  harvest  the  berry 
crop.  Berries  ripen  an  around  Puget 
Soimd  at  the  same  time,  and  they  must 
be  picked  within  a  day  or  two  or  it  will 
not  be  worth  picking  at  all.  That  la 
why  youngsters  are  used  In  such  great 
numbers  to  harvest  this  Important  crop. 

The  employment  of  young  peoiM  la 
Important  enough  in  this  regard  alone 
to  justify  amending  this  legldatlon  to 
permit  them  to  continue  picking  benles 
for  piecework  payment.  Tbit  area 
which  I  m>re>ent  Just  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  this  Industry,  and  the  young 
people  are  the  ooes  who  make  It  pos- 
sible. 

But  to  me  it  seems  at  least  aa  Im- 
portant on  another  level,  the  level  of 
growhig  up  to  reeponslble  and  productive 
dtlsenshlp.  We  are  trying  with  all  our 
might  and  main  to  rear  Americans  who 
are  geared  to  stand  on  their  own  feet, 
to  njuilBe^  their  own  way  and  not  depciul 
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on  government  to  take  care  of  them.  The 
Umma  of  the  berry  fields  oan  be  very 
Important  In  their  farmattve  yean. 

Tliey  live  at  home  and  eoramufee  to 
work,  and  they  are  carefuOy  Mipervlaed 
on  the  Job.  Iber  do  not  have  to  waA 
hard.  Ttey  do  not  have  to  work  at  1^  ac 
a  matter  of  fact,  but  can  spend  the 
iRiiole  day  casing  at  the  northwestern 
sky  if  they  so  choose.  Of  course,  they 
do  not  get  paid  if  they  do  not  work.  And 
therein  Ues  the  first  lesson:  Tou  work  for 
what  you  get,  and  you  get  paid  for  what 
you  do. 

And  it  is  important  for  a  youngster 
to  get  the  first  breath  of  lnd^)aidence 
in  the  proper  atmosphere.  He  can  get 
It  on  a  street  comer  or  any  number  of 
places  that  do  not  distribute  much  to  his 
soise  of  reqponsUde  independence.  Or,  in 
our  part  of  the  worid.  he  can  get  it  in  an 
atmoqphere  of  produeUrl^  and  earning, 
at  least  during  the  harvest  season. 

Oeneratlons  of  young  people  have  de- 
pended on  berry  and  ftult  picking  to 
earn  their  first  Important  money,  and 
generations  of  parents  have  depended  on 
It  to  teach  their  children  some  prac- 
tical economics  and  to  reUeve  part  of 
the  strain  on  the  parental  purse. 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  I  regard  this  as 
a  fine  and  necessary  piece  of  legislation. 
But  all  things  considered— the  value  of 
the  berry  and  fruit  Industry  to  my  home 
area,  its  contribution  to  the  growing- 
up  process  of  our  children,  and  the  dras- 
tic effects  on  all  concerned  <^  a  minimiiTYi 
wage  requirement — the  exemption  of 
this  industry  from  minimntn  wage  provi- 
sions Is  fair  and  necessary. 

The  CHAHtliCAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 

WAGGONIfnl. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment,  but 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
amendment  a  question. 

In  estaUishlng  criteria  for  eligibility 
to  parOdpate  in  this  exemption,  is  there 
to  be  an  age  limit? 

Mm.  QREEN  of  Oregon.  No,  there  is 
not  to  be  an  age  limit,  but  it  is  really 
designed  for  the  youngsters  who  go  out 
In  the  summertime.  There  Is  no  age 
limit  set  up  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
BlKs  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr 
WYatt]. 

Mr.  WTATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  on 
her  amendment  and  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  same. 

ifr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
lady  from  Oregon.  My  flies  bulge  with 
letters  from  children  who  haye  written 
to  me  pleading  that  they  be  allowed  to 
eonttnue  to  work  in  our  fields  during 
ttdr  summer  vacaUon  period.  I  have 
talked  to  many  of  our  farmers,  particu- 
larly our  strawbeny  and  pole  bean  grow- 
en.  and  it  is  Tery  clear  that  many  of 
them  win  be  out  of  business  if  this 
unendment  is  not  agreed  to.  Perhaps 
K  does  not  go  far  enough,  but  It  at  least 
pffersrabstantlal  relief  where  it  Is  need- 
ed. Thewages  of  migrant  wwfcen  will 
Bol  be  effected  because  of  the  sMct  le- 
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qulrements  set  up  to  qualify  for  the  ex- 
emption. It  Is  good  for  our  agriculture, 
and  it  is  good  for  our  young  people. 
The  abuses  which  at  one  time  were  in- 
volved in  child  labor  are  not  preeent  In 
our  fields  where  this  labor  will  be  done. 
I  urge  in  the  strongest  possible  manner 
that  this  house  agree  to  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
[Mrs.Muncl. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
very  much  that  I  must  rise  In  opposition 
to  the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  my  distinguished  c(dleague  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Oinwl.  and  also  in  opposition 
to  the  stated  position  of  the  chairman  of 
my  subcommittee.  I  f  eel  that  the  phlloe- 
apby  of  this  bill  with  reference  to  the 
coverage  of  f  armworicers  was  to  establish 
farms  that  qualified  for  coverage  under 
minimum  wage.  We  discussed  this  mat- 
ter of  trying  to  exempt  individuals,  and 
we  felt  this  would  be  highly  inconsistent 
with  the  basic  philosophy  as  it  now  ex- 
ists in  the  other  areas  of  coverage  with 
reference  to  retail  trade,  hotels,  and  so 
forth. 

It  was  our  feeling  once  a  farm  qualified 
by  virtue  of  having  500  man-days  of  la- 
bor in  any  calendar  quarter,  that  entire 
farm  ought  to  be  brought  under  the  cov- 
erage of  minimum  wage  and  no  single 
individual  within  that  farm  ought  to  be 
woi^ing  for  anything  less  than  $1  an 
hour  if  that  farm  qualified.  However, 
in  order  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the 
farm  areas  we  were  willing  to  eifcempt 
from  the  qualification  of  500  man-days 
these  three  categories. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

[&fr.  JoiLSOMl. 

Mr.  JOELSCMI.  Bfr.  Chairman,  what 
disturbs  me  about  this  amendment  is 
I  think  there  are  some  farmowners  who 
would,  In  order  to  get  the  cheaper  child 
labor— and  let  us  face  It.  because  that 
is  what  it  is — ^who  would  be  putting  out 
of  work  adult  labor.  I  feel  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  purpose  of  the  author  of 
the  amendment.  Her  purpose  is  lauda- 
tory. I  think  what  Is  going  to  happen  as 
a  result  of  this  amendment  is  that  a  lot 
of  kids  are  going  to  be  exploited  and 
will  be  doing  the  work  of  adults  and  not 
being  paid  the  pay  of  an  adult.  This  ia 
an  unfortunate  amendment,  and  I  will 
oppose  It 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah-  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OoodsllL 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  this  amendment.  I  agree 
with  the  statements  that  were  made  by 
my  colleague  from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  BfCnnc] 
and  would  Indicate  we  discussed  this 
amendment  at  great  length  in  the  sub- 
committee. Here  Is  what  you  are  going 
to  do  by  adopting  this  amendment.  You 
are  going  to  have  workers  worUng  side 
by  side  on  the  same  farm,  some  of  whom 
are  covered  by  the  minimum  wage  and 
some  of  whom  are  not.  In  order  to  hdp 
supposedly  to  exempt  children,  which 
sounds  like  a  very  good  objective,  we  are 
exempting  all  fann  laborers  qualioed  ac- 
cording to  the  criteria.  I&  effect  you  are 
saying  that  If  you  are  a  local  person  com- 
ing to  work  on  the  farm  fn-  a  diort 


period,  you  are  exempt.  A  migrant  ner 
son  is  covered.  So  the  farmers  using  ni. 
grant  labor  will  be  covered  by  the  mini- 
mum  wage  as  far  as  the  migrant  labor  li 
oancemed.  They  will  not  be  covered  sa 
far  as  local  labor  is  concerned  with  peo- 
Ide  oomlng  from  permanent  residencM 
and  onmmutlng  evwy  day.  You  say  w 
cover  permanent  agricultural  em^e« 
but  do  not  cover  temporary  agrtcuttuiai 
employees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  Ofr 
PucmsKiJ. 

Mr.  PUCINSKX  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sik 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  lb 

DZNT.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJectioD 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsrlvs- 
nia  [Mr.  DwtJ.  "^^«wiv. 

Mr.  DENT,  B4r.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  you  can  dig  up  all  kinds  of  bogeymen 
to  scare  pe(«)le  into  voting  one  way  or 
another,  but  it  is  nothing  new  for  a  two- 
wage  level  to  be  employed  to  the  <M»itB 
shop.  Under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  we 
have  been  doing  this  for  years.  Under 
the  O^ara  bill  now,  hi  combination  with 
the  minimum  wage  bill,  we  will  be  doing 
it  for  many  more  years  to  come.  It  li 
not  unusual.  Why.  in  fact,  you  find 
very,  very  few  shops  in  the  world  any- 
where where  all  of  the  workers  receive 
the  same  remuneration.  There  are  woric- 
ers  working  alongside  each  other  doing 
the  same  Job.  One  has  been  there  10 
days  and  another  has  been  there  10 
years  longer  than  another.  He  gets 
longevity.  The  only  place  you  do  not 
get  It  Is  In  Congress.  It  Is  a  little  Mt 
above  the  minimum,  though.  I  may  say. 
Now,  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
[Mrs.  Mnnc]  has  pointed  out,  as  has  the 
gentleman  frcHu  California  IMr.  Bttitoh], 
the  difficulty  of  writing  legislation  if  you 
undertake  to  write  It  based  upon  that 
which  would  affect  your  own  area  only. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reeog- 
nlaes  the  gentleman  from  Obio  [Mr. 
Antasl. 

Mr.  AYRE8.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
very  seldom  that  the  two  gentlewomen  on 
our  cnnmittee,  for  whom  we  have  saah 
a  great  respect  and  admiration,  have  db> 
agreed  upon  any  major  issue.  But, 
rather  than  to  take  a  position,  since 
they  are  in  disagreement,  I  yield  the  bal- 
anoe  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  tmn 
New  York  [Mr.  Ooodeu.]. 

Mr.  QOODBLL.  Mr.  Chaizmaa.  I 
would  only  answer  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  by  saying  that  when  we 
debated  and  discussed  this  to  the  sob- 
committee,  we  foimd  no  resolution,  no 
way  to  resolve  equitably,  the  contradic- 
tions involved  in  this  amendment  I 
feel  that  the  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

We  are  now  looking  into  an  area  to  an 
attempt  to  try  to  take  care  of  one  smaD 
ng^ent  of  tenuwrary  seasonal  labor, 
Whllir'the  rest  would  be  covered.  Yoi 
are  looking  Into  an  area  where  we  say  to 
an  employer,  "You  are  covered  with  tef 
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Mdn  types  of  people  you  eniploy,  but  you 
tn  not  covered  with  other  torpes  of  peo- 
ple you  employ."  j! 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  lit  Is  a  messy 
amendment.  I  believe  it  wil|  cause  many 
problems  and  it  will  be  rnif  a  t' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reeog- 
BtBfn  the  gentleman  from  li  [lohlgan  [Mr. 
omsAl. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Mlchigar  .|  Mr.  Chair- 
nan,  I  yield  back  the  iM^anoe  of  my 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  The  ffihalr  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  froii  New  York 
[Mr.  Powell]  .  I 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chal  ipan.  I  yield 
ttdi  the  balance  of  my  time.; 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mr84  OaxxN]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  demanded  by  Mr.  Powell,  there 
were  yeas  63.  noes  55. 

go  the  amendment  was  ^greed  to. 


AMSMDIOCNT 

Mr.  BELL.    Mr.  Chairm^K  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 


Amendment  offered  by 
41  ttrlke  out  "highly  pei 
•Dd  5,  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
Ma." 


,:  On  page 
le"  In  lines  1 
inot  "iterlah- 


Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chalrma:  x  my  amend- 
moit  would  strike  the  wor(  L  "highly"  on 
page  41  of  the  bllL  I 

This  change  is  intended  fo  avoid  the 
irave  possibility  that  nee:^  overtime 
ezempUons  in  the  agrlculti  re  processing 
Industry  will  be  eliminated  |for  virtually 
all  perishable  agrlcultiual  jcommodltles 
that  must  be  processed  as  Soon  as  pos- 
dUe  after  harvest. 

Under  the  present  langu  i  se,  as  Inter- 
preted to  the  committee  report,  (mly 
those  commodities  that  irpuld  deteri- 
orate wlthto  a  24-hour  per  6d  after  har- 
vest would  retato  the  ovei-iime  exemp- 
tion, I; 

Through  conversations  with  represent- 
atives of  both  labor  and  mfuiagement  in 
tile  processing  todustry,  I^  Is  my  con- 
dusion  that  there  is  hardlyi  ft  commodity 
that  would  qualify  for  thfl|14-week  ex- 
emption under  this  langusj^e. 

Agricultural  commodities  |vary  in  their 
degree  of  deterioration. 

A  few.  such  as  white 
deteriorate  within  24  houri 
that  they  cannot  be  used 

Others,  such  as  tomatoesL|may  be  kept 
over  24  hours  before  proceplng. 

However,  this  depends  iibon  weather 
conditions  and  harvest  tinting. 

When  it  Is  extremely  hot  and  they  are 
picked  during  the  mlddiw.  tomatoes 
would  have  to  be  processe<  fimmedtotely 
or  they  would  ripen  beyoiitt  the  useful 
■tage. 

Similarly  with  peaches.  Ikerries,  peas, 
•nd  apricots. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  el  beat  deal  of 
confusion  will  be  caused  If  Itiis  language 
)•  retained. 

My  amendment  would  Umtotaln  the 
wucuage  of  the  present  h^v  which  has 


wUl 

to  the  point 

marketing. 


^  applied  by  the  I^aba 
«*■  a  number  of  years.      ; 
cxn — ^rao— Part  9 


Department 


Perishable  covwi  products  subject  to 
decay  or  spoilage.  A  commodity  is  not 
regarded  as  perishable  at  the  time  of 
delivery  unless  under  ordinary  circum- 
stanoes  some  affirmative  and  conttouous 
step  such  as  refrigeration  or  canning  is 
necessary  to  preserve  it  from  substantial 
spoilage  or  decay  wlthto  a  short  period 
of  time,  certainly  less  than  1  week. 

And  I  want  to  make  It  abundantly 
clear  that  all  of  those  agricultural  proc- 
essors that  receive  a  14-week  exemption 
under  section  7(d)  (rf  the  act  will  not 
qualify  for  an  additional  14-week  exemp- 
tion under  section  7(c) — industries  of  a 
so-called  "seasonal  nature." 

Section  7(d)  to  which  my  amendment 
is  directed  ai^lles  only  to  first  processing 
operations. 

Section  7(c)  will  have  no  application 
to  the  processing  todustry. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEU^    I  yield  to  the  gentlonan. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  ctmunlttee  has  con- 
sidered your  amendment  this  morning  at 
an  executive  committee  meeting  and  the 
committee  endorses  and  accepts  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  IwiT.T.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bill]  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMZMDICKNT  OrTBJD  BT   KS.  POCXK8XZ 

Mr.PUCINSKL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Cleiic  read  as  follows: 

AmendiUfent  offered  by  Mr.  Pocxmoa: 
On  page  43,  line  18.  Inaert  "trallen,"  Unmedl- 
ately  after  "automobUea.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ultools  [Mr.  Pocihski]  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  subcommittee  to  ex- 
ecutive meeting  this  morning  met  and 
approved  and  accepted  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  nUnois  [Mr.  Pttciwski]  Is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AHZMimBtT  OI 


ar  Ma.  uabum  or 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment    offsred  toj   Mr.   MaanH    o( 

Nebraska:  On  page  S6.  line  16,  ■trUce  the 
aeml-ooloQ  ";"  and  the  word  "or"  wbererar 
la  aMMara  and  Insert  the  foUowlng:  "or  Is  aa 
ectabllahment  engaged  In  the  operation  at 
a  hospital  described  In  Sec.  8(8)  (4). 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
simply  to  allow  to  the  hospitals  through- 
out the  coimtry  the  overtime  exemption 
that  Is  extended  to  others  to  bustoess. 
particularly  the  hotds,  motels,  and  res- 
taurants. That  Is  the  only  purpose  of 
this  amendment — to  allow  the  hospitals 
this  same  exonptlon. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yidd  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
state  \i^ere  I  stand,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question.  I  know  you 
are  trying  to  perfect  the  bilL  If  it  Is 
perfected  the  way  you  want  It.  will  you 
still  vote  against  it? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  am 
afraid  I  would  have  to.  I  think  the  goi- 
tleman  has  asked  me  that  question  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  op- 
pose the  amendment  because  no  hospital 
or  association  of  hospitals  have  asked  tor 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MARTIN  (tf  Nebraska.  Mr.Chahr- 
man,  I  decUne  to  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  explain 
thla  amendment. 

Hotels,  motels,  and  restaurants  hava 
heretofore  been  exempt  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Aet 
This  has  idso  been  true  of  hospitals. 

In  the  bill  we  have  before  us  today,  an 
exemption  is  granted  from  the  overtime 
Iirovlsions  which  is  granted  to  those  to 
the  hotel,  motel,  and  restaurant  Industry. 
Yet,  hospitals,  most  of  which  throughout 
the  entire  country  are  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions, are  not  exempt  from  overtime. 

I  had  some  figures  that  were  furnished 
to  me  by  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion—to fact,  they  came  up  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  this  was 
given  to  me  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  to  regard  to  a 
survey  nmde  by  the  American  Hospital 
Association  a  year  ago  based  on  the  cur- 
rent rnt"iT»"m  wage  which  is  $1.25  an 
hour.  It  was  further  based  on  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  overtime  tovolved  to 
these  calculations.  Remember  it  was 
based  on  $1.25  an  hour. 

Do  you  know  what  they  came  up  with? 
The  average  tocrease  to  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  nationally  per  bed.  per 
day,  to  our  hoqidtals  will  amount  to  $5.87 
based  on  $1.25  an  hour. 

In  the  Southern  States,  this  Increase 
will  amount  to  $9.31  a  day  per  bed. 

That  is  a  tremendous  tocrease  to  costs 
of  hospital  beds. 

This  Congress  passed  a  medicare  bin 
which  tocluded  hospitalization  last  year, 
which  goes  toto  effect  to  a  very  few 

What  is  this  tocreased  cost  to  regard 
to  hospitalization  going  to  do  to  the  pro- 
jections as  to  the  cost  of  medicare  set 
up  by  the  committee  and  the  Congress  a 
year  ago?  It  is  going  to  throw  It  toto  a 
cocked  hat,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thtok  this 
is  an  exoi^ent  amendment.  I  think  It 
is  a  fair  amendment.  I  think  that  the 
hospitals,  particulaily  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  nonprofit  Institutions  and 
serve  all  the  people  should  be  entitled  to 
the  same  exemptitm  from  overtime  that 
this  c(»nmittee  grants  to  hotels,  motels, 
and  restaurants.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man,  wQl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  have  Just 
had  an  oppotUmity  to  cheek  with  the 
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ocnatj  hospital  In  my  own  eoonty  thl« 
•ftetnoon.  Tbe  supeilntendant  of  the 
county  hoipltal  told  me  that  on  the  basla 
of  their  ptreaent  cocta  for  maintenance 
help.  In  other  words,  the  hoqittal  per- 
Monel— aiul  compazed  with  the  ultimate 
oorta  of  $1.60.  without  taking  Into  con- 
dderation  orerttme— that  the  average 
per  day  coet  would  be  Inereaaed  from  $18 
to  $36  per  day. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  Quote  very  quickly 
from  a  letter  I  received  from  Paxton  and 
SeaaoDgood  of  Cincinnati  In  regard  to 
this  particular  amendment: 

Ob«  of  my  clTle  Joto  to  working  trlth  tba 
hoaplUls  In  Clndiuuitl.  W«  bav*  been  oon- 
owned  with  the  Impact  of  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards oovetag*  upon  tbwa  Inctltatlaoa,  no* 
wltb  ttaa  mlnlmnm  wag*  oorarage  but  tba 
orarUnw  prorlatona.  Am  you  know,  it  la  dlf- 
■enlt,  U  not  wan  nigh  UnpoaalMa,  to  obtain 
aufflelant  auieas.  both  ragiatarad  nunw  and 
noanaad  ptactloal  nnraaa.  to  adagiutaly  eow 
pattanta  in  ow  hoapltala. 

They  go  on  to  adc  whether  dietitians, 
technical  employees  and  others  will  be 
subject  to  the  overtime  provisions  of  this 
law.  

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  The 
gentleman  from  Nebraska,  who  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  obviously  Is  not  In  favor  of  this 
bill,  and,  therefore,  any  amendment 
brought  forward  will  ultimately  be  voted 
against  by  him  anyway  If  the  bill  passes. 

I  would  like  to  bring  the  facts  before 
this  body.  The  rate  of  hospltat  workers 
will  not  go  up  to  $1.90  an  hour.  That  Is 
not  true.  If  you  read  the  bill,  you  will 
•ee  that  the  fact  Is  hovltal  workers  will 
go  up  from  II  to— In  1971,  S  years  from 
now— $1.60. 

Also,  the  Department  of  Labor,  Wages 
and  Hours  and  PubUc  Contracts  Divi- 
sions, OfBee  of  the  Administrator,  Clar- 
ence Lundqulst,  Just  assured  the  distin- 
guished, haid-worktag  chalnnan  of  our 
wbcommlttee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Ifr.  Dnrr]  as  follows: 
.  If  wa  add  973  million  to  payroU  ooata  and 
•apandlturaa  to  comply  with  RJt  ISITS.  thara 
WIU  ba  an  Incraaaa  In  tha  proportion  <rf  tha 
payroll  to  total  azpandtturaa  at  03  pwoant— 
«wo-taatba  of  ona  paroant. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
on  a  personal  note.  In  New  York  City  we 
are  being  faced  with  a  very,  very  serious 
shortage  of  wooers  In  our  hospitals.  We 
are  In  another  nurses' strike.  While  the 
btn  does  not  affect  nurses  as  such,  never- 
theless the  fact  Is  that  nurses  are  resign- 
ing and  going  Into  other  areas.  Their 
acti<m  Is  qrmptomatlc  of  the  unrest  right 
down  to  the  lowest  paid  employee  of  the 
hospitals  In  the  biggest  cities  of  our 
Nation. 

llieref ore.  I  must  appeal  on  the  basis 
of  emotion,  plus  the  facts  which  I  have 
stated  tiom  Mr.  Lundqulst's  letter,  that 
this  amendment  be  defeated. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  tliii6. 

The  CBAIRMAN.   The  questicm  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tbe  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 
^.  The  amendment  was  rejected. 


Ur.   RONCALIO. 
offer  amendments. 


Mr.  Chaliman.  I 


Amendmanta  offarad  by  Ut.  Bomcauo:  On 
page  41,  Una  IS,  atrlke  out  tha  quotation 
mailE.  and  after  Una  IS  tnaert  tha  following: 

"(a)  IfotwmiatandlBg  any  otbar  provl- 
ilon  of  thia  aaotlon,  for  a  parted  or  paaloda 
at  not  mora  than  twenty-alght  wui>waa>i  in 
tlia  aggrogata  In  any  calendar  yaar.  any  am- 
ployar  In  a  State  may  employ  any  tn^loyaa 
for  a  wmkwaak  In  axcaaa  of  that  spadflad  in 
■ubaactlon  (a)  without  paying  tha  oompen- 
aation  for  ovartlma  employment  praaorlbad 
In  Buch  eubaeetlon  If  such  amployea  (1)  ta 
amployad  by  auch  employer  In  an  anterprlaa 
found  by  tha  Saeratary  to  ba  (A)  tha  only 
antarprlaa  In  nioh  Steta  engaged  la  tha  can- 
ning of  any  perlttaabla  agrtoultural  or  hor- 
tlcultaral  commodity,  and  (B)  not  engaged 
In  tha  canning  of  any  auch  oommodltlaa  In 
any  other  State,  and  (3)  raoelTea  oompanaa- 
tlon  for  employment  tay  auoh  amiMoyer  In 
exoeaa  of  twelve  houia  In  any  woAday,  or  for 
employment  by  aueh  employer  In  aaoaaa  ot 
flfty-elx  hours  in  any  wis>waa>.  aa  tha  oaae 
may  be,  at  a  rate  not  leea  than  ona  and  ona- 
half  tlmaa  tha  regular  rate  at  whloh  ha  Is 
employed." 

On  page  41,  strike  out  lines  16  and  16  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "section 
7  of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as  subsections 
(').  (g).  (h),  (i),  and  (J),  rsspectlvaly.- 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  my  colleagues  and 
fellow  Members  of  Congress.  It  la  with 
some  reluctance  that  I  take  the  well  of 
the  House  tonight,  at  this  late  hour,  to 
add  further  to  the  work  involved  in  this 
difficult  and  complicated  legislation,  but 
I  must  do  so  in  protection  of  the  last  ro- 
mainlng  industry  of  Its  kind  that  I  have 
In  my  district,  which  is  the  entire  State 
of  Wyoming. 

I  believe,  ladles  and  gentlonen,  that 
thia  is  a  classic  example  of  the  difficulties 
we  encounter  when  we  try,  with  one  fell 
swoop,  to  pass  a  law  that  is  miplicable  to 
some  of  the  richest  land  in  the  world, 
whero  tens  of  thousands  are  employed, 
where  hundreds  of  CJtnnerles  are  In  oper- 
ation, and  where  agricultural  Industry 
and  canning  goes  Into  billions  of  dollars 
a  year,  and  have  that  same  law  be  aemU- 
cable  to  a  IltUe  State,  5,000  feet  high, 
with  a  short  growing  season,  where  we 
have  a  tough  time  putting  In  a  crop  In 
June  without  a  foot  of  snow  destroying 
the  first  crop. 

At  one  time,  when  I  was  a  young  man. 
30  years  ago  or  so,  there  were  over  52 
canneries  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
West.  Now  there  are  less  than  20.  Of 
those,  only  one  Is  In  Wyoming.  There  is 
only  one  cannery  remaining  in  the  entire 
State.  When  the  seascm  comes  there  is 
not  an  unemployed  person  In  that  part  of 
Wyoming.  The  cannery  employs  every 
college  student,  every  father  or  mother 
It  can  find,  every  housewife  who  wants  to 
make  a  few  extra  dollars. 

This  cannery  cannot  stay  In  business 
unless  it  has  an  exemption  of  the  kind 
It  now  has. 

All  my  amendment  does  Is  provide  that 
In  those  States  which  have  only  one  can- 
nery, that  cannery  shall  have  an  addi- 
tional exonptlon  of  the  nature  It  now 
has  and  needs. 

Mr.  CBDERBSRO.  Mr.  Cbalzman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  ^^ 

Mr.  RONCALIO.    I  yield  to  tbe  gentle- 


Mr.    CEDERBERQ.    Mr.    Chalnnan. 
the  gentleman  said  that  at  one  time  they 


had  ap  caimerles.  and  now  h>  to  down  to 
1  cannery. 

Mr.  RONCAIJO.  No.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  said  there  were  52,  now  ooly  20,  in  the 
Reeky  Mountain  West,  and  only  i  in  m» 
State. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  I  sympathize  with 
the  gentleman's  predicament.  I  th^fc 
we  have  to  take  action,  or  we  will  have 
this  situation  all  over.  That  is  why  I  be- 
lieve we  have  to  suK>ort  the  amendment 
Mr.  OooDKLL  Is  going  to  put  in,  or  we  will 
have  difficulty  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  gentle, 
man. 

We  can  take  two  alternatives.  We  can 
take  the  land  of  Wyoming  and  reduce  It 
by  4,000  feet,  down  from  where  It  Is,  so 
the  growing  season  can  be  extended.  Or 
we  can  pass  an  amendment  of  this  kind 
and  hdp  Wyoming  keep  the  one  industry 
it  has. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr 
Chalnnan.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCAUO.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Calif  omia. 

Mr.  BX7RTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
for  his  tnterestlng  course  on  the  eco- 
nomics and  the  Industry  of  that  wonder- 
ful State  of  Wyoming. 

Further,  he  made  It  very  dear  that 
few  men  In  this  House  have  the  repu- 
tation the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  has 
for  vigorously  advancing  and  defending 
the  taiterests  of  his  State. 

This  particular  proposal  Is  not  one  of 
giant  proportions.  It  is  a  modest  pro- 
posal, as  the  gentleman  knows.  But  I 
must  reluctantly  oppose  it.  Ibugh  cases 
make  bad  law.  The  gentleman  has  ad- 
vanced a  very  tough  case,  but  I  think 
that  his  m-opoeal  would  be  a  bad  law. 
and  I  would  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  gentte- 
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that  I  rise  in 


Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  am  very  sorry  the 
gentleman  cannot  support  the  amend- 
ment. I  was  hopeful  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  the  chairman  of  tbs 
subcommittee  might  accept  this  modest, 
humble,  minute  amendment  in  the  in- 
terest of  equity. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  ml^ 
say  that  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee left  it  to  me,  believing  I  would 
affect  fewer  votes  than  anyone  else,  and 
that  is  why  I  have  been  handed  tbe  u- 
slgmnent  to  apeak  in  opposition  to  tbe 
amendment 

Mr.  RONCAIJO.  In  that  event.  I  hope 
the  rest  of  my  colleagues  will  vote  with 
me  for  this  amendment  It  is  equitable 
and  fair. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  worda 

When  our  distinguished  colleague 
fn»n  California  requested  the  chalnnan 
to  accept  the  amendment.  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  old  adage,  "Beware  of 
Oreeks  bearing  gifts  and  colored  men 
seeking  loans." 

We  are  going  to  discuss  this  entire  It* 
sue  of  canneries  tomorrow,  when  tbs 
g«|it)eman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ooob- 
BLL],  ol|^  hla  amendment  I  beUeve 
It  would  be  wise  for  all  of  us,  pro  or  eea 
on  this  Issue,  to  delay  action  untfl  «• 
have  the  full  matter  before  us.   Tbere- 
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fore.  I  am  loath  to  state 

oiK>08ltlon  to  the  amendn « snt 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Nortti  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  striJ :  i  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  tt^  amendment 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  the  genUeman 
bom  Wyoming  if  the  am<  i^idment  would 
apply  to  any  State  whic]  has  but  one 
cannery?  i 

Mr.  RONCAIJO.  My  amoidment 
would  apply  to  any  State  Vhich  has  but 
one  catmery,  provided  the  bwners  or  op- 
erators thereof  did  not  faEive  additional 
canneries  in  other  States  j 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  forth  Dakota. 
That  Is  why  I  rise  in  aihjport  of  the 
amendment,  because  we  i^  North  Da- 
kota have  been  looking  fo]  lour  first  can- 
nery for  some  time  and  tms  would  give 
us  an  excellent  hunting  lldense. 

Mr.  RONCAUO.  I  am'tery  happy  to 
benefit  my  neighboring  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thciquestlon  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  jtbe  gentleman 
from  Wycunlng  [Mr.  RoMdAuol. 

Tbe  amendment  was  rejected. 


IXXNDICENT  OFVnZD  ST  MB.  M^^BS  OW  rLOKBU 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida]  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendmnik. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follo^: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  I&oqbu  of  Florl- 
ds:  On  page  37,  following  thaloreen  amend- 
ment. Insert  "or  (D)  if  such  eibployee's  wage 
rate  Is  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  section  801(c)  (1)  of  the  Suaar 
Act  of  1948.  ^^ 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Floridall  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  is  |a  simple  one 
which  states  that  because  nie  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  the  Sugar  Act  now 
■ets  the  minimum  wage  f0r  sugar  field 
workers  they  would  not  now  be  covered 
under  the  Department  of  Labor,  to  have 
that  Department  also  administer  the 
minimum  wage.  T 

It  is  a  simple  amendment,  and  it  is 
my  understanding— we  harfe  a  letter  to 
that  effect — that  the  Dcuerbnent  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
labor  concur  in  this  amen<  linent. 

It  is  my  understandhig  tt  it  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  may  wish  to 
oonunent  at  this  time,  so  I|^dd  to  him 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chaliiian,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gmtlenuifor  giving 
me  this  opportunity  to  comr  int. 

I  have  befbre  me  a  letl^r  from  the 
g^rtment  of  Agriculture]  xrom  Under 
Secretary  John  A.  Schnittder.  which  I 
vlshtoread: 

The  Sugar  Act  authorizes  tt  4  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  minimum  wages  for 
deldworkers  in  the  sugar  industry.  Under 
wis  authority  the  Secretary  t  it  established 
■Jnlmum  wages  for  the  ciur^t  crop. 

mnlmum    wage    levels    Incretued    ft ,« 

jwts  per  hour  In  1B60,  to  fl  J  S  per  hour  in 
1968  for  Florida —  '~ 

"That  is  more  than  the  ^iresait  bill 
''Wild  provide — 

ud  from  ao  cents  per  hour  M>  IMO  to  80 

••nts  per  hoiu-  in  1046  fOr  Lot 

^to  view  of  tht  provisions  of 

«"nption  of  ttaldworkars  in 

■Wry  from  minitw^^m  wage  I 

*•**•  the  Oongraaa  would 

"'•rtment  of  Labor  concurs 


IMO 

ta. 

like  Sugar  Act, 

sugar  In- 

ktlon  now 

aSeot  auch 

that  the 

thia  view. 


If  ttefl 
a  Oie  w 
l<glsUt 
nti  aS( 
adv4ed 


I  am  happy  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.   I  thank  the 
chairman  for  accepting  the  amendment 
Mr.    BURTON    of    Callfomia.     Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Calif  omia.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  wages  under 
the  Sugar  Act  currently,  at  least,  are  as 
high  as  provided  in  the  blU.  $1  an  hour? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  In  Florida 
we  are  paymg  even  more  than  that  We 
are  now  paying  $1.35.  As  has  been 
stated,  I  believe  Louisiana  la  already  pay- 
ing 90  cents. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  al- 
ready scheduled  hearings  as  to  whether 
the  wage  rate  in  both  Florida  and  Louisi- 
ana should  be  amended  or  continued  at 
the  present  level. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfomia.  If  wages 
were  set  and  we  had  In  this  Sugar  Act 
a  minimum  that  would  protect  all  of 
those  worUng  in  this  area,  that  would 
be  fine.  However,  those  of  \is  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  might  add,  pay  those  in  our  beet 
fields  higher  wages,  considerably  higher, 
than  this.  To  8(Mne  extent  cane  and 
beet  are  competitive.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
league from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mnx]  would 
have  a  feeling  about  permltttng  any  agri- 
cultural worker  to  have  a  wage  level  set 
at  less  than  that  provided  for  all  other 
workers  in  agriculture  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Rorida.  I  think  you 
will  find  they  have  stated,  of  course,  that 
they  will  be  guided  by  this  bill  ha  their 
wage  determinations  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  As  I  say,  in  our  State 
they  are  even  far  beyond  that.  In  fact, 
we  were  paying  up  to  IIJO  an  hour  dur- 
ing the  I»64-gs  season. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  In  other 
words,  it  la  your  understanding  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  apply 
that  minimum  wage  at  no  less  than,  or 
would  say  those  working  in  the  sugar 
fields,  no  matter  where  they  are  in  the 
country,  would  receive  no  less  than  the 
minimum  provided  in  this  proposal  if  It 
becomes  law? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  uxuler- 
stand  It  will  be  a  guiding  feature  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

IVlr.  BURTON  of  California.  But  it  ia 
your  understanding  and  your  Intention 
in  introducing  this  amendment  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  In  no 
event  establish  a  wage  less  than  that  pro- 
vided for  other  agricultural  workers  in 
this  bill,  assuming  this  bill  becomes  law. 
Is  that  your  understanding?  If  it  la,  I 
withdraw  my  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  say  that 
I  understand  it  can  be  used  as  a  guide- 
line. I  cannot  speak  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  but  it  Is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  already  he  has  set  a  wage  in 
Florida  beyond  what  has  been  asked  for 
in  this  bill,  which  is  $1  an  hour. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  Sugar  Act  asks  for 
the  prevailing  wage  without  any  mini- 
mum. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Flottlda.  I  under- 
stand your  minimum  WIU  pretty  well  set 
a  prevailing  wage  anywhere  azid.  in  fact, 
we  are  payhig  above  that  now. 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Mprth  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  supp(»t  of  tbe 
amendment. 

SpeaUng  on  behalf  of  the  beet  growen 
In  the  northern  part  of  our  country,  we 
have  the  same  situation  existing  there 
These  wage  rates  are  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  For  the  ediflcatlan 
of  my  friend  from  Callfomia,  they  are 
not  set  higher  than  the  minimnwi  imgt 
that  will  be  established  by  this  act  if  it 
goes  into  effect.  In  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  chairman  ot  the  subcwn- 
mlttee  I  would  like  to  question  my  col- 
league from  Florida  [Mr.  RooersJ,  who 
Joined  me  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Dairr 
earlier  on  the  thrust  of  this  amendment 
Is  it  not  true  that  this  amendment  would 
also  relieve  from  the  500-man-day  cri- 
teria these  people  who  are  Included  In 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  AD  this 
does,  as  I  understand  it  Is  to  say  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  ad- 
minister the  minimum  wage  to  those  field 
workers  In  sugar  Just  as  they  have  al- 
ways done. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Let 
me  refer  the  question  to  Mr.  DxKT.  This 
will  remove  them  from  the  act  since  they 
are  ah«uly  covered,  that  is,  these  peo- 
ple whose  wages  are  already  set  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  would  remove 
them  from  the  500  man  days  as  we  said 
earlier? 

Mr.  DENT.   Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  Yee.  They  will  not  have 
any  part  of  this  act.  They  are  under  the 
Sugar  Act,  and  I  understand  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture already  agreed  on  the  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  for  the 
record  they  will  not  figure  In  the  500  man 
days. 

Mr.  DENT.    Yes. 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  Califonda.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  It  is  my 
understanding  the  Sugar  Act  in  setting 
wages  Is  based  on  the  findings  of  the 
prevailing  wage.  There  are  wide  differ- 
ences across  the  country  in  these  wage 
rates.  They  have  been  very  low  in  the 
South  and  very  high  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
can  only  meakior  the  sugarbeet  growers 
of  the  North.  Z  understand  they  are 
higher. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Tliey  are 
so  high  there  I  do  not  know  why  you  ob- 
ject to  this  coverage. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Hortda.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  will  be 
glad  to  tell  him.  Here  are  workers  cov- 
ered by  one  department  and  here  you 
have  another  department  coming  in  to 
administer  the  same  thing.  It  Is  ridicu- 
lous.   We  think  it  Is  stamily  a  matter  of 
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"ti^ior  ^  «e  tbat  iXitd  people  an  cot- 
Wed.  We  recognize  that.  We  passed 
the  law  covering  them.  Now  we  are 
•imply  aajlnf  tlut  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tan  have  agreed.  Even  the  Secretary 
has  agreed,  and  certainly  I  would  ob- 
ject 11  it  were  not  fair,  ]ust.  and  equi- 
table. 

BCr.  HAQEN  of  California.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman will  agree  that  wage  rates  differ 
from  State  to  State:  Is  that  not  right? 

ICr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  have  the  time  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  norlda  CMr.  Roons] 
for  offering  this  amendment  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  committee  chairman  and 
the  subcommittee  chairman  accepting  it 
and  clearing  up  the  question  of  the  500 
man-days  which  Is  so  Important  to  the 
'  dtversifled  fanner  in  my  area. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  just  take  one 
:  moment.  However.  I  believe  the  record 
.  Aould  be  absolutely  clear.  A  question 
was  asked  about  whether  these  workers 
would  be  counted  toward  the  500  man- 
days  total.  That  provision  appears  In 
title  I  of  the  bill.  I  have  just  checked 
»the  amendmeot.  They  will  be  counted, 
based  upon  my  interpretotlon.  in  the 
MO  man-days.  They  are  exempt  from 
the  minimum  wage  coverage,  but  they 
win  be  counted  toward  the  500  man-days. 
This  will  have  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  determining  whether  a  farmer 
himself  is  covered.  I  believe  the  record 
should  be  clear  on  this  pcdnt. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  rh^irnmn  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Peiuuvlvanla. 

Mr.  DENT.  Well,  all  of  us  have  agreed 
to  disagree.  That  is  why  there  are  so 
many  lawyers  here. 

Mr.   Chairman,   the   Department   of 
Labor  said  that  this  is  the  only  amend- 
rment  required,  and  they  will  remain  In 
the  status  in  which  they  are  at  the 
present  time.    We  want  to  remember 
that  imder  the  Sugar  Act  now,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  established 
,  a  control  based  upon  the  so-called  bra- 
;eero  or  migrant  woi^er  coming  into  an 
Tarea.  and  if  you  do  not  do  this,  you  take 
away  that  $1.26  now  set  up  for  a  local 


^fiy  Bs,  1^ 


Mr.  ALBERT.   Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

;^tentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  OOODELL.    I  yield  to  the  dlstln- 

^fulshed  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
pose  this  question:  If  a  farmer  has  beet 
or  cane  sugar  operations  and  also  pro- 
duces wheat  or  some  other  crop  and  has 

^workers  engaged  therein,  would  you  add 
the  two  together  in  order  to  get  the  500 
man-days  or  in  other  words  does  the 

.exemption  just  go  to  the  wooers  them- 
ielves  In  the  sugar  industry,  that  Indus- 

^,try  beiixg  exempt? 

.  Mr.  OOODELH  lliere  is  no  exemp- 
tion In  this  amendment  as  to  counting. 
Tttty  are  all  counted  toward  the  500 


man-days.  The  exemption  that  is  in- 
cluded in  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  exeinpt  them  from  tninimntn  wage 
coverage.  They  would  be  counted  under 
the  Sugar  Act  Insofar  as  the  TniniTwiiTn 
wage  is  concerned.  Then,  all  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  sugar  Industry  would  be 
counted  in  this  instance,  working  on 
sugarbeet  or  sugarcane  farms,  toward  the 
500  man-days.  You  have  to  amend  title 
I  in  order  to  get  the  correct  computation. 

Mr.  ROOERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  jidd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROOERS  of  Florida.  I  believe 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
stated  the  situation  correctly  concern- 
ing its  Intent.  It  was  so  stated  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  the  Intent  of 
this  amendment,  as  stated  by  the  chair- 
man, is  simply  to  allow  them  to  go  ahead 
and  cover  them  as  they  have  been  cov- 
ered under  the  Sugar  Act. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  That  is  correct,  and 
that  Is  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  ROOERS  of  Florida.  And  they 
will  accept  the  mfaitniiTn  wage. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  But  they  will  be 
counted  in  »he  500  man-days. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  sub- 
committee chairman— I  brought  this 
point  up  earlier  this  afternoon  with  the 
gentleman  and  he  assured  me  that  he  had 
the  assurance  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  La- 
bor on  the  matter — this  question:  If  the 
amendmmt  does  not  apply  properly  to 
title  I.  could  we  have  the  assurance  of 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  it  will  be 
amended  In  conference  to  reflect  the 
intent  of  Mr.  Rocxaa  and  the  sugar  In- 
dustry that  these  man-days  are  not 
counted  toward  the  500? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentlenum  yidd  for  a  question? 

BCr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  give  us  assurance  that  it  will 
be  modified  In  the  conference  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  reflect  the  thrust  of  what  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  and  I  would  like 
to  have? 

BCr.  POWELL.  I  cannot  bind  the  con- 
ferees to  a  conference  on  such  a  mat- 
ter.   

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
understand  that.  Will  you  keep  in  mind 
the  idea  as  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Roans]  that  you  will 
try  to  have  this  worked  into  the  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  POWELL.    Tea. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  think  we  may  have 
problems  in  getting  this  settled  In  the 
conference  imless  there  is  a  change  in 
the  Senate  bin. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  to  ask  this 
question.  WiU  the  able  gentleman  in- 
form the  House  how  long  the  Sugar  Act 
undM-  which  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  fixing  the  mitiimufy^  wages 
and  on  which  now  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor WiU  ooneor  In  the  decision  has  been 
tn  effect? 

Mr.  ROOERS  of  Florida.  Minimum 
wage  coverage  for  sugar  woiicers  has 


been  in  eBect  toider  the  Sugar  Act  ss 
amended,  since  1948. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Roons] . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  (UtI. 
slon  (demanded  by  Mr.  BmtTOH  of  Q^i. 
fomla)  there  were— ayes  89.  noes  38. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chaiman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  itMe;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chslr 
Mr.  Pkici,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tbe 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bni 
(HH.  13712)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  to  extend  Its  pro- 
tection to  additional  employees,  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  themm. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet  at 
10  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  OUa- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  AMENDMENTS  TO 
COAST  GUARD  LAW 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tbe 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (KR.  11781) ,  to  Im- 
prove and  clarify  certain  laws  of  tbe 
Coast  Guard,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bOL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecttoo  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  realize  the  necessity  for  getting  this 
legislation  through  if  it  is  to  meet  tbe 
desired  purpose  for  which  It  Is  intended. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  assurance  from 
the  Treasury  Department  and  Coast 
Ouard  officials  that  the  term  of  obligated 
service  for  the  aviation  cadets  who  wiH 
be  trained  for  the  Coast  Guard  will  be 
3''^  years,  which  ccmforms  to  the  train- 
ing program  for  cadets  trained  by  tbe 
Navy,  the  Navy  inrovldlng  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  Coast  Ouard.  I  am  also  glad 
to  have  the  assurance  which  has  been 
given  by  the  Treasury  Department  tbat 
no  new  or  additional  facilities  will  be 
necessary  to  train  the  aviation  cadets 
for  the  Coast  Guard:  that  this  training 
will  be  provided  by  the  Navy  without 
additional  expense  for  tmw  facilities  to  be 
operated  by  the  Coast  Ouard. 

Mr.   OARMATZ.    Tbe  gentleman  H 

Mr.  OROes.  Mr.  Qpeaker.  I  support 
the  legislation  and  I  withdraw  mj 
reservation. 
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Ui.  CLARK.  Mr.  Qpeiftr,  reserving 
ibe  right  to  object.  I  rise  In  sunDort  of 
Hit.  11781. 

The  bill.  HJl.  11781,  lU  Intended  to 
provide  the  Coast  Ouard  with  necessary 
authority  to  meet  its  expanding  obllga- 

tlODS. 

The  Coast  Ouard  recently  acquired 
tbe  responsibility  for  th0  operation  ot 
ftll  large  Icebreakos.  EK^tng  the  com- 
ing year  It  Is  anticipated  It  hat  five  such 
icebreakers  will  be  transfwred  from  the 
Navy  to  the  Coast  OuardJ 

In  the  past  few  years  w|^  have  all  ob- 
served the  rapid  expansiOti  of  pleasure 
boating  In  the  United  States.  This 
places  an  Increasing  burden  on  the  Coast 
Guard  by  way  of  policing  ind  protection 
of  our  citizens  using  tWa  waters.  As 
more  and  more  of  our  Inl^d  waterways 
are  opened  to  navigation,  there  Is  an  In- 
creasing need  for  aids  to  navigation  and 
each  year  the  Coast  Guard  must  provide 
equipment  and  facilities  td  meet  this  ex- 
panding need. 

The  organization  has  twen  operating 
under  a  ceiling  of  3,500  ofHcers.  This 
bill  would  Increase  that  figure  to  4,000. 
While  there  Is  no  present  Intention  of 
expanding  the  officer  con»  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  any  appreclabu  degree,  the 
expanding  responsibilities  indicate  quite 
clearly  that  it  will  be  neceSsary  to  add  to 
the  number  of  officers  over  I  the  next  few 
years. 

Along  the  same  line,  the  r4  is  presently 
s  celling  of  300  cadets  In  toe  lnc(Hning 
class  at  the  Coast  Ouard  ^cademy.  At 
the  present  time  somewhat  less  than  this 
number  is  being  admittel  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  Inmiediate  fut^  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  need^f  the  Coast 
Ouard  will  require  an  Incoming  class  of 
more  than  300,  since  this  Is  the  prime 
•ource  of  officer  material  fbr  the  Coast 
Guard.  It  Is  necessary  that;  this  ceiling 
be  increased  so  that  plaimKg  for  facili- 
ties can  be  undertaken  InTume  to  have 
them  available  for  the  grMring  classes. 
During  the  current  year  Ithe  Congress 
authorized  the  constructliifa  of  a  new 
300-man  barracks  at  toe  ijnstltutlon. 

This  is  part  of  a  long-i|ange  plan  to 
provide  facilities  for  traii^i^  of  future 
offlcere.  In  the  course  of  |toe  next  few 
years.  If  this  bill  is  passed  it  is  likely 
that  additional  facilities  byfway  of  class- 
rooms and  laboratories  wUI  be  required, 
m  any  event,  toe  increasUi^  autooriza- 
tlon  for  the  incoming  dai^ea  is  neces- 
sary now  to  provide  for  oMerly  expan- 
*>n,  as  needed.  1  j 

Along  the  same  Une.  meUibers  of  toe 
Coast  Guard  are  behig  trWned  by  toe 
Navy  for  careers  in  toe  aviation  branch. 
However,  toeir  status  is  _ 
that  of  toeir  naval  couni 
whom  toey  are  being  ...^ 
bill  provides  for  a  parall( 
the  Navy— that  of  aviati( 

Again  in  line  wlto  fu„ . 

"wnts.  provisions  are  inserj«d  in  the  bUl 
|wprocurem«it  of  merchai*  marine  of- 
Ocers.  In  view  of  toe  fac^'that  a  con- 
Hflerable  part  of  Coast  Gua  ^d  activity  is 
wvoted  to  merchant  mariiie  inspection 
Md  control  of  large  merchmt  vessels,  a 
'•'"entage  of  merchant  m  i  rlne  trained 


ferent  from 
arts  wlto 
and  this 

I  grade  wlto 

I  cadet, 
require- 


offlcers  is  deainUito,  This  bill  would 
would  provide  toem. 

In  this  connection  I  call  toe  attention 
of  toe  Rouse  to  toe  fact  that  toe  Bfari- 
time  Safety  Committee  of  toe  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consiiltative 
Organization  has  Just  completed  a  ses- 
sion in  London  at  which  representatives 
of  toe  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  were  in  attendance.  The 
results  of  this  session  will  materially  im- 
prove Are  safety  standards  on  merchant 
vessels  and  strengtoen  the  hand  of  toe 
Coast  Guard  in  protecting  our  people 
who  travel  in  foreign  vessels. 

Finally,  the  blU  places  the  retirement 
provisions  for  the  Commandant  and  toe 
Assistant  Commandant  upon  toe  same 
level  as  toose  of  toe  otoer  three  armed 
services.  In  view  of  the  growing  Impor- 
tance of  toe  Coast  Guard.  I  feel  toat  this 
is  a  most  reasonable  advance. 

It  is  my  view,  and  that  of  my  commit- 
tee, toat  all  of  the  provisions  of  tois  bill 
are  necessary  for  toe  future  welfare  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  accordingly  I  urge 
that  it  be  approved. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  tois  point  a 
letter  from  toe  Coast  Guard  to  toe  chair- 
man of  toe  committee: 

Treasury  Depabtment, 

XJJS.  Coast  Oxtaio, 

May  23. 1986. 
Hon.  Edward  A.  Oarmatv. 
ChairTTian.  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fiaheriea,  Houae  of  Repreaentattvea. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  your 
Inquiry  of  20  May  1968,  you  are  advised  tiiat 
approximately  160  prospective  officers  would 
not  be  commissioned  on  10  June  1966  U  HH. 
11781  (or  8.  2471)  doea  not  become  a  public 
Uw  by  Juna  lOth. 

This  attuatton  stems  from  the  proposed 
amendment  to  Incr^aae  the  maximum  au- 
thorized number  of  Commissioned  Coa«t 
Ouard  Offlcera  on  active  duty  from  8600  to 
4000.  On  8  June  19M,  after  commissioning 
the  Class  of  1966  at  tbe  Coast  Ouard  Acad- 
emy, there  will  be  3466  oommlasloned  offlcera 
on  the  active  duty  list,  or  84  below  our  pres- 
ent authorized  oelllng  of  3600. 

On  10  June,  174  men  wUl  graduate  traa. 
the  Officer  Candldat«  School  In  Torktown, 
VlrglnU.  In  addition.  8  direct  ootnmlaalona 
are  contemplated  for  graduates  of  maritime 
academies,  and  2  ootnmlaalona  ara  plannad 
for  aviation  cadet*. 

The  following  flgurea  Indicate  the  stetus 
of  the  commissioned  officer  program  on  10 
June  1966  with  the  present  celling  ot  8S00 
officers  In  effect: 

On  board  Juno  8,  1966 s,  mq 


Aoqulalttons. 


174 
8 

3 


184 

On  board  June  10 g  ggo 

nreaent  authorised  oeUlng HZl  a!  600 

boeea IBO 

The  urgent  need  for  thSM  additional  offl- 
cera  la  due  to  Increased  reeponslbUltiea  in  the 
search  and  rescue  and  mtematlonal  fishery 
patroU,  as  weU  as  the  recent  requirements 
for  officer  peraonnel  to  South  Viet  Nam  and 
for  manning  tbe  additional  Icebraaken  belns 
taken  over  from  the  TTJB.  Kavy. 

Tba  endoaure  hereto  contaloa  a  break- 
down of  the  officer  growth  to  the  Coast  Ouard 
itooel048  and  aome  enmplea  of  officer  to- 
"■"       iflanaed  for  1»87,  to  addition  to  our 


U407 

requlremente  for  South  Viet  Nam  and  for 
manning  five  Navy  loebieaken.  -  ' 

Slnoeraly  youn, 

P.S.lkmau. 
Rear    Admina.    VM.    Oomst    OHm* 
Chief  of  Stag. 
Enclosed:      (1)      Commlsaio&ed      Officer 
Growth. 


Tear: 


CotnmisaUjnei  offleer  ffmuth 
[Nximber  on  June  30] 


948 . . 1.  884 


949 


1.1 


MO 8.  vn 

981 a,  883 

Ma ._  a.  i4e 

968 ^ 8, 177 

964 ^ a.  658 

968 ^ J.  884 

986 . 1.894 

967 1,  TBg 

968 8.  834 

968 ;.  a.  887 

960.. 8.  on 

981 8, 078 

962 , 8. 140 

968 8. 178 

W* 8, 384 

966 . 8. 888 

966  (eatlmated) IIIIII  8^640 

987  (eatlmated) ;  (.am 

KXAMFUtB   OF  OmCBt  XKCBKA8S8 

Operation  of  larger  yeasela  and  aircraft 
built  under  prior  year  A.C.&I.  appro- 
priations   an 

AddlUonal  pUots  and  mi^t  toatructon" 
to  meet  Increaaed  workload  on  «»»««WTfg 
aviation  units as 

OperaUon  of  expanded  shore  facIutTea' 
including  hazardous  cargo  supervision,  83 

New  piaimlng  ataff  and  engineers  for 
Loran   C ^ 

BXCENT   Omcxa  BXQUIUlCXim 

Operation  Market  Tlme-HBk>utb  Viet  Nam.  94 
Support  and  manning  of  five  Navy  lee- 
breakers aa 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reaervft- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  U  there  objection 
to  toe  request  of  the  gentleman  frtmi 
Pttmsylvanla? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ST.  ONOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reaerv- 
ing  toe  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object— on  many  occasions  we  of  toe 
Merchant  MaritM  Committee  have  had 
occasion  to  call  toe  attention  of  the 
Houae  to  the  great  and  growing  impor- 
tance of  the  Coast  Guard.  We  have 
pointed  out  the  part  played  by  the 
weather  stations  In  m^ung  ooean  trana- 
portation  and  air  transportation  saf  er^ 
toe  great  part  played  by  that  oigania»- 
tlon  In  cormection  wlto  protecting  the 
growing  number  of  small  boat  users  in 
toe  country,  and  in  providing  aids  to 
navigation  boto  on  our  inland  waterway* 
and  on  our  coastal  shores. 

Aa  our  commerce  grows  and  as  toe 
number  of  vteople  using  toe  water  for 
recreation  Increases  toere  is  a  growing 
demand  for  tbe  senrioas  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  We  are  substituting  helicopter 
stations  for  the  old  lifeboat  stations  along 
our  coasts,  and  we  are  all  too  slowly 
providing  replacements  for  toe  overaged 
fleet  of  large  cutters  to  protect  those 
who  travel  on  the  oceans.    The  tragic 
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<HwMteri  of  the  YormouSh  Ca$U»  and 
Viktng  Prtnceu  have  emphaaiiad  anew 
the  role  played  br  the  Coa«t  Guard  in 
protesting  oar  paaaengers  by  eeCabUah- 
hig  and  enf  ordnc  standards  of  ship  oon- 
atroetlon  and  maintenance. 

This  organization,  though  Its  com- 
manriant.  achieved  a  notable  success 
only  this  month  by  persiadlng  other 
nations  of  our  Intent  to  furnish  the  max- 
imum practicable  proteetian  to  those 
vho  travel  In  foreign  vessels. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  growing  needs  of 
the  Coast  Guard  in  aU  of  these  fltids  wlU. 
In  the  course  of  time,  require  a  larger 
oiganlation  which  In  turn  means  more 
trained  officers.  At  the  moment  the 
organisation  has  a  celling  of  3,500  of- 
ficers and  approximately  that  number 
are  presently  serving  our  needs.  This 
MU  will  provide  a  celling  of  4.000,  In  place 
of  the  8,500.  While  there  Is  no  present 
Intention  to  make  any  drastic  Increase 
In  the  number  of  officers,  the  increased 
authorized  number  is  necessary  in  order 
to  provide  for  future  planning  and  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangemmts  for 
future  plant  and  equipment. 

Along  the  same  lines,  the  celling  on 
Innomlng  cadets  at  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  in  New  London,  which  is  in 
my  congressional  district,  is  set  at  300. 
Although  somewhat  less  than  that  num- 
ber Is  presently  being  admitted,  the  fu- 
ture needs  of  the  Coast  Oturd  indicate 
that  a  degree  of  flexibility  be  afforded  It 
to  Increase  this  number  as  the  needs  of 
the  organization  demand.  Accordingly, 
the  bill  provides  for  a  new  ceiling  of  400. 
The  provision  for  such  a  figure  Is  dic- 
tated by  future  needs  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  also  by  the  necessity  of  provldhig 
facilities  for  them  to  permit  a  gradual 
taioiMse  to  the  student  body.  By  the 
same  token  new  provisions  for  the  pro- 
curement of  officers  with  merchant  ma- 
rine training  is  required. 

As  one  who  has  had  the  Interest  of 
the  Coast  Guard  at  heart  for  many  years, 
I  heartily  endorse  the  alms  of  this  bUl 
and  ur««  the  House  to  auppcwt  It. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
light  to  object — and  I  shall  not  object— 
I  want  to  eomidlment  the  eommlttee 
whkh  has  brought  this  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  under  this  unusual  dreumstanoe. 
to  view  of  the  action  of  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  need  for  a  cadet  aviation  trato- 
tog  program,  as  well  as  the  manner  to 
whl^  they  are  going  to  do  it,  and  the 
oldlgated  service,  to  be  conducted  to  does 
eoordlnatlon  with  the  uniformed  mill- 
lary  servloee. 

'  The  Coast  Guard  is  doing  a  tremen- 
dous Job  overseas  and  around  the  world. 
and  of  course  its  regular  excellent  Job 
on  our  own  coastal  waters. 

I  am  strongly  to  favor  of  thb  leglsla- 
tton.  I  eommend  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomla  (Mr.  Msxuxsib],  our  colleague 
who  Is  the  ranking  Hdnorlty  member  of 
the  Important  Ooowdttee  on  Merchant 
Martoe  eoMl  PUherles.  for  the  coordina- 
tion done  on  the  floor  of  the  Rouse  and 
In  the  OoDgrcaa. 

Istrtmgly  iwxsmiiend  thattte  bm  be 


Ui.  Bp9$ker.  I  withdraw  my 
tlon. 

Bfir.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  i^peak- 
er,  I  rise  to  support  of  this  legislation. 
As  a  member  of  the  oxnmittee  which 
has  Jurlsdictton  over  the  Coast  Guard 
I  am  pleased  to  have  soen  the  fine  public 
service  record  of  the  Coast  Guard  ex- 
tolled before  the  eommlttee,  and  to  have 
participated  to  this  legislation. 

Certainly  the  Coast  Guard  is  entitied 
to  the  authorization  of  additional  officers 
provided  by  this  legislation.  The  Coast 
Guard  is  doing  an  excellent  Job  not  only 
to  the  execution  of  its  duties  here  to  the 
United  States,  but  in  Vietnam  as  well. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  this  leg- 
islation, and  clear  it  for  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BXKT) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  11781 

Be  it  enaeted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
Bepreaentative*  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tttla 
14,  Unltad  StotM  Code,  to  amended  as  fol- 
low*: 

(1)  Section  4  la  amended — 

(A)  by  Inaerting  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  daiiae  (d) ;  and 

(B)  by  Btrlklng  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
dauae  (e)  and  inaerting  a  period  In  place 
thereof. 

(a)  Subeecttoo  (a)  of  aectlon  43  U 
amended  by  atrUclnc  out  "three  thousand 
five  hundred"  and  Inaerting  "four  thousand" 
In  place  thereof  ao  that  the  aubaectlon  will 
read  as  foUowa: 

"(a)  The  total  nimiber  of  commissioned 
oOoera,  excluding  commissioned  warrant  of- 
floerv,  on  active  duty  in  the  Coast  Ouard 
shaU  not  eieesd  four  thousand." 

(8)  Section  44  la  amended  by  striking  out 
"The  position  vacated  by  an  officer  appointed 
Commandant  shall  be  flUed  by  promotion 
Mooardlng  to  law." 

(4)  Sobseotlon  (c)  of  section  46  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  An  officer  who  U  retired  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  hla  term,  while  serving  aa  Com- 
mandant, may.  In  the  dlsoretloD  of  the  Preal- 
dant,  be  retired  with  the  grade  of  admiral 
and  retired  pay  computed  at  the  hlghwt 
rate  of  basic  pay  appUcable  to  him  while  he 
served  aa  Commandant." 

(5)  Sttbseetlon  (d)  of  section  48  Is  re- 
pMled. 

(6)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  47  la  amend- 
ed to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(e)  An  officer  who  la  retired  while  serv- 
ing as  Assistant  Commandant,  or  who.  after 
aervlng  at  least  two  and  one-half  yeara  as 
Assistant  Commandant.  Is  retired  after  com- 
pletion of  that  aervlce  while  aervlng  In  a 
lower  rank  or  grade,  may.  In  the  discretion 
of  the  President,  l>e  retired  with  the  grade 
and  retired  pay  of  vice  admiral." 

(7)  Subsection  (d)  of  saetlaii  47  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  toUowB: 

"(d)  An  offioer  who.  after  aervlng  less  than 
two  and  one-half  years  aa  Assistant  Com- 
mandant, Is  retlnd  after  completion  of  that 
servloe  While  aervltig  in  a  lower  rank  or 
gnule.  shall  be  retired  In  his  permanent  grade 
and  with  the  retired  pay  of  that  grade." 

(8)  Section  189  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "three"  in  the  first  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing "four**  in  place  thereof  so  that  the  sen- 
tence wUl  read  as  foUows: 

"Tha  number  of  cadets  appointed  annual- 
ly to  the  Academy  ahaU  be  aa  determined  by 
the  Saeietary  but  the  number  appointed  in 


Aail  oat 


four  favi* 


any 
dred." 

(9)  Section  188  la  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  the  words  "of  the  ttaob. 
Ing  staff"  and  the  worda  "whcae  oampanta. 
tlon  ahall  be  fixed  In  aooordanoe  with  tha 
Classlflcatlon  Act  of  194»,  as  amended"  bi 
the  first  sentence,  by  Inserting  the  word  "fk. 
culty*'  between  "civilian"  and  "memban" 
In  the  first  sentence,  and  by  Inaerting  a  p^ 
rlod  after  the  word  "reqxUie"  ao  that  Sa 
first  sentence  wUl  read  as  foUows: 

"The  Secretary  may  appoint  In  the  coast 
Ouard  such  number  of  civilian  faculty  num. 
bers  at  the  Academy  as  the  need  of  the  serv. 
ice  may  require." 

(B)  by  redesignating  the  amended  aecticD 
aa  subsection  (a) . 

(C)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as 
foUows:  *  ' 

"(b)  The  compensation  of  persons  em> 
ployed  under  this  section  la  as  prescribed  bv 
the  Secretary."  ' 

(10)  Section  100  Is  amended  by  Inaertlnc 
the  foUowlng  after  the  first  sentence: 

"The  Secretary  may  retire  any  member  of 
the  permanent  commlaaloned  teaching  itaff 
who  has  completed  thirty  years'  acttie 
aervlce." 

(11)  Subeection  (a)  of  aectlon  au  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "four"  In  paragraph 
(4)  and  Inserting  "two"  In  place  thereof  so 
that  the  paragraph  will  read  as  followB; 

"(4)  llcenaed  oflloers  of  the  United  States 
merchant  marine  who  have  served  two  or 
more  yeara  aboard  a  vessel  of  the  United 
Statea  In  the  capacity  of  a  llcenaed  officer." 

(13)  Subeection  (a)  of  section  214  to 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  and  adding  ",  and  ftcrn 
licensed  officers  of  the  United  Statee  nur- 
chant  marine." 

(13)  SubeeeUon  (b)  of  sectloQ  314  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  tbt 
end  of  the  sentence  and  adding  ",  and  txoa 
llcenaed  offioars  of  the  United  States  mer- 
chant marine." 

(14)  Subeection  (c)  of  section  314  k 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  and  adding  ",  and  from 
UcMiaed  officers  at  the  United  Statee  nur- 
chant  marine." 

(15)  Subeecttoo  (a)  of  sectton  3fi8  k 
smenrted  by  Inserting  "the  officers  eligible  for 
oonslderatloD."  after  "to  be  conaldered,". 

(16)  Subeection  (a)  of  aectlon  3M  U 
amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "who  are 
eligible  for  oonslderatloo  for  promotion  to 
the  next  hl^er  grade  and"  before  the  wordi 
"who  have  not"  In  the  aeoood  aentence. 

(17)  CUuse  (3)  of  section  388  Is  amended 
to  read  aa  fOUowa:  "the  namee  and  reeoids 
of  all  ofllcers  who  are  eligible  for  considera- 
tion for  promotloo  to  the  gradie  to  whldi 
the  board  will  recommend  officera  for  pro- 
motion, with  Identification  of  those  affioM 
who  are  in  the  prctnotlon  aone." 

(18)  Subaeetton  (b)  of  section  832  ii 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  senteno* 
at  the  end  thereof:  "However,  thla  llmitatlflB 
doea  not  apply  to  retired  officers  of  tbest 
gradea  recalled  to  aerve  as  members  of  courts. 
boards,  pantfa,  atureys,  or  special  projecti 
for  pertoda  not  to  exceed  one  year." 

(10)  The    oatohllne    of    sectioii    834   ll 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"834.  Grade  on  retirement". 

(30)  By  adding  the  following  new  seettOBN 
after  section  870: 

"i  871.  Avlattoa  cadeta;  pracurement;  tzaas* 
fer 

"(a)  TlM  grade  of  avUtlon  cadet  is  estab- 
llahed  aa  a  special  enlisted  grade  m  tbe  Ooert 
Ouard.  Under  such  regulations  as  tbe  See- 
retary  preecrlbea.  male  eltlsens  In  clvU  Uf* 
may  be  enlisted  aa.  and  male  enlisted  mem- 
bers at  the  Coast  Ouard  with  their  coamX 
may  be  designated  aa,  aviation  cadets. 

"(b)  Bxoept  In  tune  of  war  or  natlcosi 
emergency  declared  by  Oongrees,  not  Ms 
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tban  30  psroent  at  the  aivls'  t/an  eadeta  pro- 
eured  in  each  fiscal  year  abiOX  be  prooured 
from  qualified  enlisted  menU^^  of  the  Ooaat 
Ouard. 

•'(c)  No  person  may  be  ei^ted  or  desig- 
nated as  an  aviation  cadet  xmf ^ss — 

"(1)  he  agreee  in  writing 
niccessful  completion  of  thei^ourse  of  train- 
ing as  an  avUtlon  cadet,  hi»  will  accept  a 
eammlulon  as  an  ensign  in  the  Coast  Ouard 
BMerve  and  will  serve  on  active  duty  as  such 
far  at  least  three  years,  unless  sooner  re- 
teued;  and  | 

"(2)  If  luder  twenty-one  ywra  of  age,  he 
bu  the  consent  of  hla  parent  or  guardian  to 
hU  agreement.  | 

"(d)  Under  such  regulatio^  as  the  Secre- 
tary preecrU>es,  an  avUtlon.  cadet  may  be 
transferred  to  another  enllst44  grade  or  rat- 
ing In  tbe  Coast  Ouard,  relecMsd  from  active 
duty,  or  discharged." 
"i  373.  AvlaUon  cadeta;  benel^js 

"Accept  as  provided  in  seHlon  403(c)  of 
title  87,  aviation  cadets  or  their  beneficiaries 
are  entitled  to  the  same  allowUicea,  pensions, 
gratuities,  and  other  benefits  »s  are  provided 
for  enlisted  members  in  pay  grade  K-4. 
While  on  active  duty,  an  awtlon  cadet  la 
entitled  to  uniforms,  clothing,  and  eqiUp- 
ment  at  the  expenae  of  the  united  Statea." 
"1378.  Aviation  cadeta;  i4>po|4itmant  aa  Re- 
serve officers 

"(a)  An  aviation  cadet  ^ho  fulfills  the 
eligibility  requirements  of  secrtion  6033  (b)  of 
title  10  for  deelgnation  as  a  na  <»1  aviator  may 
be  appointed  an  ensign  In  tl  i4  Coast  Ouard 
Bsserve  and  designated  a  Coast  Ouard 
STlator. 

"(b)  Aviation  cadets  who  complete  their 
training  at  approximately  th4  same  time  are 
considered  for  all  purpoeee  to  have  begun 
their  commlfisloned  service  oq  the  aame  date, 
and  tbe  decision  of  the  SeerejtAry  in  t^fs  re- 
gard Is  conclusive."  J  f 

(21)  Section  438  is  amen<Md  by  striking 
oat  "and  section  438  of  this  ti^e,". 

(32)  SecUon  6M  Is  amended  by  Inaerting 
the  following   catchllne   ' 
the  section  number: 

"Public  and  commercial  vi 
vatercraft;  sale  of  fuel,  supi 
lees". 

(23)  Subeection    (b)    of 
emended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  provisions  of 

title,  except  for  section  461,  aj^,_, 

ot  the  Reserve  under  tbe  s^e  conditions 
and  Umltatlons  as  are  appUoahle  to  officers 
snd  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Coast 
Ouard." 

(34)  Section  771  la  tm^mf^  to  read 
ftdlows: 


ktely  after 

Bis  and  other 
and  aerv- 

758    la 

13  of  thla 
ty  to  members 


"i  T71.  AppUcabillty  of  thla 

"(s)  ThU  subchapter  appU 

"(1)  only  to  the  Coast  O^ 

"(8)  equally  to  women 
■•serve  except  where  the 
otherwise. 

"(b)  This  subchapter  d^— , -  -^4,.,   „ 

temporary  members  of  the  C<Mat  Ouard  Re- 
serve." 

(38)  The  analysis  of 
smsnded — 

(A)  by  striking  out— 
"884.  Retirement  In  cases  wha 

haa.been  held."  , 

•ad  inserting  in  place  thereof:! 
"884.  Grade  on  retirement." 

(B)  by  inserttng  the  1 
•71.  Aviation  cadets;  pr —»„ 

"873.  Aviation  cadets;  benefits. 
"873.  Aviation  cadeta;    appointment  as  re- 
serve <rfBcers."  1 1 

i-'!fi 3*  »n»ly^l«  of  chapter^  ts  la  amended 
oy  striking  out  the  following  Items: 

]^.  Pay  and  allowancea  of  r4Ar  admirals. 
vet  Allotment  of  pay. 

"<••  Advance  to  oflioerB  ordsr  f  to  and  ttom 
sea  or  shore  duty  b^c  4d  the 


|ibchi4>ttr 

Reserves 
ibers  of  tlia 
Indicates 

apply  to 


11     Is 


higher  grade 


ig  new  Items: 
lent;  transfer. 


"406.  Settlement   of  aooounta  of   daoeaaed 

oflloera  and  men. 
"474.  Compensation  for  tzttvel  toUa  and  farea. 
"804.  Olqwaltlon  of  remains  of  personnel. 
"S06.  Mseorts  Cor  deceaaed  oflloera  and  en- 
listed men. 
"606.  Issue  of  naUonal  fiag  free  of  coat." 

Sk.  a.  Title  87,  United  SUtee  Code,  la 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  418  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "436"  and  Inserttng 
"314"  in  place  thereof. 

(8)  The  second  sentence  of  section  403(c) 
ts  amended  by  deleting  "or"  between  Air 
Force  and  Marine  Corpa  in  both  plaoea  that 
it  appears  and  by  Inserting  ",  or  Coast  Ouatd" 
after  Marine  Corpe  in  both  places  where  the 
latter  appears  so  that  the  sentence  wtU  read 
as  follows:  "An  aviation  cadet  of  the  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Ouard  is 
entitled  to  the  same  basic  allowance  for  sub- 
sistence as  is  provided  for  an  officer  of  the 
Navy,  Air  Force.  B^ulne  Oarpa,  or  Coast 
Ouard,  respectively."      / 

Sac.  3.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  8  of  the 
Act  of  September  34,  1963  (77  Stat.  103),  la 
amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng  at  the  end 
thereof:  "An  officer  of  the  Regular  Coast 
Ouard  who  was  appointed  as  a  permanent 
commissioned  officer  under  any  provision  of 
law  In  effect  prior  to  the  effective  date  erf  this 
Act  and  who  Is  serving  on  active  duty  shall 
be  considered  to  have  been  appointed  \mder 
section  211  of  title  14,  United  Statea  Code, 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  thereof." 

Skc.  4.  Section  303  of  the  Olaaslfleatlon 
Act  of  1049,  as  amended  (6  U.S.C.  1063),  la 
further  amended  by  adding  the  followLog 
paragraph: 

"(36)  civilian  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Coast  Ouard  Academy  whoee  compensa- 
tion is  Oxed  under  section  186  of  title  14 
United  States  Code." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  4,  line  6,  delete  "need"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "needs". 

On  page  6,  t>etween  lines  7  and  8,  delate 
"  '334.  Orade  on  retirement* "  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "  'f  884.    Orade  on  rattremanV  ". 

On  page  6,  llnea  18,  delete  "percent"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "par  oentiun". 

llie  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consmt  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (8.  2471)  to  improve  and  clarify 
certato  laws  of  the  Coast  Guard,  which 
is  identical  to  the  House  bill  Just  passed, 
and  I  ask  for  Its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  obJectl(Hi. 

The  Clerk  read  the  biU,  as  follows: 

S.  3471 

B«  it  enaeted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
14.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  aa  fol- 
lowa: 

(1)  Section  4  la  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  the  word  "and"  at  the 
and  of  clause  (d) ;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
dauae  (e)  and  inserttng  a  period  in  plaoe 
thereof. 


(3)  SubsaeUon  (a)  at  aeotton  4a  Is  aasad- 
ed  by  striking  out  "three  l*M>^iwnil  five  hun- 
dred" and  In— i*«»«j  "four  thotuand"  in  plaoe 
thereat  so  that  the  aubsaett<»i  wlU  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  "me  total  number  of  commlaaloned 
oflloars,  excluding  conunlssloned  warrant  of- 
ficera, on  active  duty  in  the  Coast  Ouatd 
ahall  not  exceed  four  thouaand." 

(8)  Section  44  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"TTw  position  vacated  by  an  officer  appointed 
Commandant  ahaU  bo  filled  by  promotion 
sooordlng  to  law." 

(4)  Subaeotlon  (c)  of  section  46  la  anwnd- 
•d  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(o)  An  officer  who  la  retired  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  hla  tann, '  while  serving  as 
Commandant,  may.  in  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  be  retired  with  the  grade  of  ad- 
miral and  ratlred  pay  computed  at  the  high- 
est rates  of  baalo  pay  applicable  to  him 
whUe  he  served  aa  Commandant." 

(6)  SttbaeoUon  (d)  of  aeoUon  46  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(6)  Subeection  (c)  of  section  47  la 
•manded  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(0)  An  officer  who  Is  retired  while  aerv- 
lng aa  Assistant  Commandant,  or  who,  aftar 
serving  at  least  two  and  one-half  yeara  aa 
Assistant  Commandant.  Is  retired  aftar  ocm- 
pletton  of  that  aervlce  wliile  serving  in  a 
lower  rank  or  grade,  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  President,  be  retired  with  the  grade 
and  retired  pay  of  vice  admiral." 

(7)  Subeection  (d)  of  aectlon  47  to 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(d)  An  officer  who,  aftar  aervlng  less 
than  two  and  one-half  years  aa  Assistant 
Commandant,  is  retired  after  completion 
of  that  servloe  while  aervlng  in  a  loww 
rank  or  grade,  ahaU  be  retired  in  hla  per- 
manent grade  and  with  the  retired  pay  of 
that  grade." 

(8)  Section  183  to  amended  by  strtklag 
out  "three"  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting "four"  in  place  tliereaf  ao  that  the 
sentenoe  wlU  read  as  foUows: 

'"The  number  of  cadeta  appointed  an- 
nuaUy  to  the  Academy  ahaU  be  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  but  the  number  ap- 
pointed in  any  one  year  ahaU  not  exceed 
four  hundred." 

(8)  Section  186  to  amended— 

(A)  by  atriklng  the  worda  "of  tha  teach- 
ing staff"  and  the  worda  "whose  compensa- 
tion ahaU  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the 
Classification  Act  of  1040,  aa  amended"  In 
the  first  sentenoe,  by  Inserting  the  word 
"faculty"  between  "civilian"  and  "mem- 
bara"  In  tbe  firat  aentence,  and  by  inserting 
a  period  after  the  word  "require"  eo  tliat  tha 
first  sentence  wUl  read  aa  foUows:  '"The 
Secretary  may  appoint  In  tbe  Coast  Ouard 
auch  number  of  civilian  faculty  members 
at  the  Academy  aa  the  needa  of  the  Service 
may  require." 

(B)  by  redesigning  the  amended  aectloa 
aa  subaeotlon  (a). 

(C)  by  adding  a  new  subaeotlon  (b)  as 
foUows: 

"(b)  The  compensation  of  persons  em- 
ployed under  thto  section  to  as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary." 

(10)  Section  190  to  amended  by  Inserting 
the  foUowlng  after  the  first  sentence:  '"The 
Secretary  may  retire  any  member  of  the  per^ 
manant  commlaaloned  ».<»»/»>»i«g  ataff  who 
haa  completed  thirty  years'  active  eervice." 

(11)  Subsection  (a)  of  aection  311  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "four"  in  paragraph 
(4)  and  Inserting  "two"  in  place  thereof  ao 
that  the  paragraph  wiu  read  as  foUows: 

"(4)  llcenaed  officers  of  the  United  SUtes 
merchant  marine  who  have  served  two  or 
more  years  aboard  a  veaael  of  the  United 
Statea  In  the  capad^  of  a  Ucenaed  officer." 

(13)  Subeection  (a)  of  aecUon  314  to 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  aentence  and  adding  ",  and  tram 
Uoensed  officers  of  the  United  States 
chant  marine." 
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(U)  SabMctlan  (b)  ef  Mctloa  214  U 
JanmyAfA  by  strlklnc  out  the  pertotf  at  the 
«ut  of  the  aentenee  and  adding  ",  and  from 
BeeoMd  oOcen  <a  the  United  States  mer- 
chant marine." 

(14)  SatMectlon  (c)  of  aectloD  314  Is 
•mended  by  etrlklnc  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  and  adding  ".  and  from 
licensed  oOoan  of  the  tTnlted  States  mer- 
tiiant  martne." 

(16)  Bubsecttoo  (a)  of  seetloa  US  U 
amended  by  Inserting  "the  oAeen  eligible 
for  oonsldaratlon.''  after  "to  be  constdered.*. 

(16)  SabMCtton  (a)  of  section  3M  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "who  are 
eligible  for  consideration  for  promotion  to 
the  next  higher  grade  and"  before  the  words 
"who  have  not"  In  the  second  sentence. 

(17)  OiaUie  (a)  of  section  368  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "the  names  and  records 
of  all  officers  who  are  eligible  for  consider- 
ation for  promotion  to  the  grade  to  which 
the  board  will  recommend  officers  for  promo- 
tion, with  Identification  of  thoee  officers  who 
are  in  the  promotion  zone." 

(18)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  883  te 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof:  "However,  this  llmlta- 
tton  does  not  apply  to  retired  offloers  of 
theee  grades  recalled  to  serre  as  members 
ef  courts,  boards,  panels,  surveys,  or  special 
projecu  for  periods  not  to  exceed  one  year." 

(10)  The  catchllne  of  section  334  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "I  834.  Orade  on 
ntlremaBt". 

(30)  By  adding  the  following  new  seottaiia 
after  sectlcm  370; 

"1 871.  Aviation  cadets;  procurement;  trans- 
fer 

"(a)  Hie  grade  of  aviation  cadet  Is  estab- 
lished as  a  special  enlisted  grade  In  the  Ooact 
Otuud.  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Seo- 
retary  preeorlbes.  male  cltlxens  In  civil  life 
may  be  enlisted  as.  and  male  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  Coast  Ouard  with  their  consent 
may  be  designated  as.  aviation  cadets. 

"(b)  Sxcept  in  time  of  war  or  national 
•Buirgenoy  declared  by  Ckmgress.  not  less 
than  30  per  centrun  of  the  aviation  cadets 
procured  in  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  prooured 
tram  quallfled  enlisted  members  at  the  Ooast 
Ouard. 

"(c)  No  person  may  be  enlisted  or  desig- 
nated as  an  aviation  cadet  unices — 

"(1)  he  agrees  in  writing  that,  upon  his 
suooesBtul  completion  at  the  course  of  train- 
ing as  an  aviation  cadet,  he  will  accept  s 
oommlssion  as  an  ensign  in  the  Coast  Ouard 
Besarve  and  wiU  serve  on  active  duty  as  such 
tat  at  least  three  years,  unless  sooner  re- 
teased;  and 

"(3)  if  tuder  twenty-oae  years  at  age.  he 
has  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  gnwdlan 
to  his  agreement. 

"(d)  Uhder  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retai7  praeoribee,  an  aviation  cadet  may  be 
transttored  to  another  enlisted  grade  or  rat- 
ing In  the  Coast  Ouard,  released  from  active 
duty,  or  dleeharged. 
"1 873.  AvUtton  cadets;  benefits 

"Snept  as  provided  In  section  403(c)  of 
title  87,  aviation  cadets  or  their  beneficiaries 
•re  entitled  to  the  same  allowances,  pensions, 
gratuities,  and  other  benefits  as  are  provided 
for  enlisted  members  in  pay  grade  S-4. 
While  on  active  duty,  an  avUtlon  cadet  is 
entitled  to  uniforms,  clothing,  and  equip- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  united  Statee. 
"I  S7S.  Aviation  cadets:  H>polntment  as  Be- 

"(a)  An  aviation  cadet  who  fulfills  ths 
•IlglbiUty  requlremenu  of  section  0Qa8(b) 
mt  title  10  tor  designation  as  a  naval  aviator 
aaay  be  appointed  an  entfgn  In  the  Ooast 
Ouard  asaarvi  and  rtealgnated  a  Coast  Ouard 
•viator. 

"(h)  AvUtton  oamna  who  oomplate  their 
tratntng  at  approslmattly  the  aame  time  are 
ooaetdareA  tat  •!!  piityoeee  to  lwv«  begun 
thatr  oonmlaaloaar  sarvlee  on  tlM  I 


and  the  dectsioa  of  the  Secretary  in  this  re- 
gard is  conclusive." 

(31)  Seetton  488  Is  amsnded  by  striking 
out  "and  section  488  of  this  title.". 

(23)  Seetton  664  is  amended  by  tneertlng 
the  following  catchllne  inuaedlAtely  after 
the  section  number: 

"Public  and  commercial  vessels  and  other 
watercraft;  sale  of  futi.  si^ipllss.  and 
eerricee." 

(38)  Bubeection  (b)  of  section  756  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  provlsians  of  chapter  18  of  this 
title,  except  for  section  461,  apply  to  mem« 
hers  of  the  Reeerve  under  the  same  condi- 
tions and  limitations  as  are  applicable  to 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular 
Coast  Ouard." 

(34)  Section  771  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"I  771.  AppUcabUlty  of  this  subchapter 
"(a)  Itkls  subchapter  appllee — 
"(1)  only  to  the  Coast  Ouard  Reserve; 
"(3)  equally  to  women  members  of  the 

Reeerve  except  where  the  context  indicates 

otherwise. 
"(b)  This  subohiqtter  does  not  apply  to 

temporary   members   of   the   Coast   Ouard 

Reserve." 

(36)  The     analysis     of     chapter     11     is 

amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out— 

"884.  Retirement  In  caaee  where  higher  grade 

has  been  held." 
and  ineerting  In  place  thereof: 
"834.  Orade  on  retirement." 

(B)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  Items: 
"371.  Aviation  cadets;  procurement;  transfer. 
"873.  AvUtlon  cadeta;  benefits. 

"878.  AvUtlon  cadets;   appointment  as  Re- 
serve officers." 
(36)  The  analysis  of  chapter  13  U  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  Items: 
"463.  Pay  and  allowances  of  rear  admirals. 
"464.  Allotment  of  pay. 
"466.  Advance  to  officers  ordsred  to  and  from 

sea  or  shore  duty  beyond  the  seas. 
"466.  Settlement  of  aocounU  of  deceaaed  of- 
ficers and  men. 
"474k  Compensation  for  travel  tolls  and  fares. 
"604.  Dlqrasltion  of  remains  of  personnel. 
"606.  Xscorta  for  deceased  officers  and  en- 
listed men. 
"606.  Issue  of  national  flag  fires  of  cost." 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  418  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "486"  and  Inserting 
"314"  in  place  thereof. 

(3)  llie  second  ssntence  of  section  403(c) 
to  amended  by  deleting  "or"  between  Air 
Poroe  and  Marine  Corpe  in  both  pUcee  that 
It  appears  and  by  inserting  ",  or  Coast  Ouard" 
after  Uarine  Corps  in  both  places  where  the 
Utter  appears  so  that  the  sentence  will  read 
as  follows:  "An  avUtlon  cadet  of  the  Nftvy, 
Air  Poree,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Ouard  U 
entitled  to  the  same  basic  allowance  for  suIh 
slstmcs  as  to  provided  for  an  oOloer  of  the 
Navy,  Air  Poroe.  Marine  Corpe,  or  Coast 
Ouard.  respectively." 

Sac.  3.  Subeectlon  (e)  of  section  6  of  the 
Aot  of  September  34.  1968  (77  SUt.  103).  to 
•mended  by  Adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof:  "An  officer  of  the  Regular  Coast 
Ouard  who  was  appointed  as  a  permanent 
commissioned  offiosr  imdsr  any  provision  of 
Uw  la  effect  prior  to  the  effeettve  date  of  thu 
Act  and  who  to  serving  on  active  duty  shall 
be  considered  to  have  been  appointed  under 
aecUon  311  of  title  14.  United  States  Code, 
•ad  subject  to  the  provisions  thereof." 

8k.  4.  Section  303  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1»4B.  as  amended  (6  VA.O.  1063).  to  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"(86)  civilian  members  of  the  fhculty  of 
the  Ooast  Ouard  Academy  whoee  compensa- 
tion to  fixed  under  section  186  of  title  14. 
United  States  Code." 


The  Mil  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pnnBcH 
and  a  motion  to  reecmslder  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  Bouse  bUl  (HJl.  11781)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


"COLLAPSE  OP  BUDDHIST  MYTH" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  newmaoer 
article. 

■nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tbstt 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio?  * 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  putting 
in  the  RicoRo  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Star  yesterda^  en- 
titled "Collapse  of  Buddhist  Myth." 

It  tells  of  40  newspapermen  who  were 
trapped  in  a  Buddhist  pagoda  and  wlio 
were  enticed  there  by  these  phony  al- 
leged  "monks"  who  told  them  there  was 
going  to  be  a  press  conference  there. 

Mir.  Speaker,  this  article  ought  to  be 
must  reading  for  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. It  tells  how  these  Buddhist  bonses 
dragged  bodies  In  from  the  streets- 
bodies  of  people  who  were  shot  by  their 
own  men.  Then  they  attempted  to  fake 
a  scene  and  have  the  bodies  set  up  in 
different  positions  as  though  they  had 
been  shot  inside  the  pagoda  so  the  Amer- 
ican newsmen  could  take  pictures  and 
send  them  back  here,  which  pictures 
would  purport  to  show  the  brutality  of 
American  troops  and  the  brutality  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  troops. 

T*e  writer  of  this  article  says  that 
the  scales  were  knocked  from  the  eyes 
of  the  newspaper  crew  in  Saigon.  I 
think  it  is  about  time  the  scales  were 
knocked  from  the  eyes  of  a  lot  of  Ameri- 
cans who  talk  about  these  Buddhist 
bonzes  as  being  members  of  a  rellgloua 
order.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  politi- 
cally Inspired  power  grabbers  and  a  lot 
of  them  are  bums  and  beggars  and  the 
sooner  we  wake  up  to  that  fact  and  know 
what  Is  reaUy  going  on  out  there,  the 
better  off  we  will  be. 

I  think  everybody  ought  to  read  tbli 
article. 

The  article  referred  to  Is  as  tciOomt: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Bfay  34,  1S66] 
NkwaiSBif    Khticxd,    Tiappid— CouukMi   or 
BuuuHJsr  Mtth 

(By  Richard  Crttchfield) 

SAiooif . — The  collapee  of  the  myth  that  th« 
Buddhists  represented  a  Just  but  reprasMd 
popular  csTise  probably  began  Sunday  night 
in  Da  Nang  when  veteran  Associated  Pres» 
ReptMter  Robert  Pooe  staggered  Into  the 
American  prees  c&mp  Ilvld  with  anger  and 
bleeding  from  a  chest  wound. 

"The  Buddhists  trapped  us  In  the  pagods 
and  then  opened  fixe  when  we  tried  to  get 
out."  Pooe  shouted  with  rage. 

During  the  previous  hour  the  scales  had 
fallen  from  the  eyes  of  some  40  Amerlcsn 
and  foreign  newsmen  who  spent  some  of  the 
most  frightening  moments  of  their  Uves 
within  Da  Nang's  baelsged  Ttnh  Hoi  Pagoda. 

In  a  kind  of  shock  treatment  that  stripped 
bare  the  almost  Incredible  cynicism  toward 
human  life  of  Buddhist  monks  and  rebel 
political  commissars,  newsmen  were  enticed 
iiutde  fbr  a  «Vtfr»rfl  urgent  announcemsBt. 


tiMD  were  told  It  was  too 
for  the  remainder  of  the  night 
(Ocas  provoked  a  heavy 
iQondlng  paratroopers  and 
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Tbough  the  word  hoetage  wa  a  aevar  uaed, 
there  waa  little  mistaking  the  i  xonka'  Inten- 
MoBs.  In  the  early  darknees  Tl  4h  Hoi  was  a 
ytoce  of  unutterable  terror,  n^frches  fllok- 
■ed  frcm  a  horror  chamber  wh  ite  36  corpses 
Isy  under  Buddhtot  flags  and  sv  arms  of  fllss. 

Other  deed  and  dying  dvllU;  to  Uy  on  the 
dosty  «poeed  courtyard  grouna  !ln  pain  and 
nnixotected  during  bursts  oi  heavy  lire. 
IfolBed  sobs  of  nearly  100  hlgl.j school  gliis 
and  boys  mingled  with  frensled  iagoda  gongs 
and  explosions  in  the  nlghtDU^sh  caooph- 
ooy. 

In  a  candlelit  oeU  Tlnh  Hoi's  jaienlor  bonze, 
nilch  Mlnh  Chleu,  held  a  pnm  conference. 

"I  fear,"  he  said,  hto  smoothl  lace  impas- 
dve  and  pallid,  "the  paratroopers  will  attack 
at  tonight  or  at  dawn.  I  wantt  the  press  to 
be  here  to  see  it." 

TEAM    CBn>S    >rXW81fK4 

By  then,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
fanaticism,  several  newsmen  vdlced  fears  of 
lodlng  up  as  corpses  in  Tlnh  Hoi's  grisly 
eoUectlon  of  "martyrs."  These  fears  later 
proved  well  grounded  when  In  lihe  predawn 
houn  rebel  fanatics,  or  poeslbl^  Viet  Cong, 
Ht  up  nuuihlne  guns  on  the  pi 
ind  started  shooting  at  any 
who  tried  to  surrender. 

For  almost  every  newsman 
particular  bit  of  horror  he 
arm  forget.  Por  some  It  was 
tuUy  wounded  women  lying 
on  the  ground  In  a  hideously 
lor  press  photographers.  Por  dtihers  It  was 
tbe  corpses.  Including  those  ctf  two  small 
children  whom  the  Buddhists  Claimed  the 
lOTemment  wouldn't  allow  thetn  carry  out 
lor  burial,  though  we  bad  seen  large  trucks 
saving  Red  Cross  flags  drive  In  and  out  of 
Um  pagoda  «TniiggHng  grenades  and  ammu- 
nition. Perhaps  the  most  cynlcsl  and  out- 
ngeous  touch  was  a  walling  biby  someone 
had  propped  against  the  body  of  a  dead 
soman  for  the  photographers'  peneflt. 

DntU  paratroopers  surrounded  the  pagoda 
itth  tanks  and  armored  cars  mounted  with 
■schlneguns  Just  before  dusk  on  Sunday, 
ptqde  had  moved  freely  In  and  out  of  secret 
psMgeways  to  the  pagoda  compoiuid,  yet 
Bonks  had  made  no  attempt  Ito  lead  the 
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young  girls  and  children  to 
Vietnamese  and  American  ey< 
ths  pagoda  claimed  many  of 
tying  were  vlctlma  of  rebel 
ud  grenadea  falling  hn  the  . 
*i|ged  into  the  pagoda  by  Bi 
Seouts. 

Tim  Page,  one  of  the  p: 
vonnded  by  a  grenade  blast 
«*tonpted  to  leave,  after  beln_ 
t  doorway  a  few  yards  down  tluj  Street  from 
tte  psgoda  gate,  kept  murmuring  through 
Moodaoaked  mosquito  net  wrapped  around 
iitehesd:  "Don't  take  me  back  td^e  pagoda. 
Dtfit  toke   me   back   to   the   iegoda." 

Both  Vietnamese  and  American  witnesses 
•riler  had  expressed  their  bellei;  that  moet 
of  the  civilians  wounded  by  rsbei  brenades  or 
aiper  fire  had  been  dragged  Into  the  pagoda 
J^rt  by  Buddhist  Boy  Scouts.    ] 

K  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky*s  belttaUona  had 
■dted  launched  a  bloody  all-oujt;  aaasult  on 
••psgoda  it  would  have  been  i^  epic  newa 
•wy  to  reporters  who  survived,  to  deecrlbe 
«  photograph  it.  But  a  compuuiDn  to  stand 
JPter  human  decency  swept  the  newsmen 
■jtte  in  the  darkness  of  Tlnh  Hoi,  and  their 
ajiht  became  mixed  with  alni^et  unoon- 
Mlable  anger.  | 

.  **|"Pl*«  the  real  risk  of  being  luiowed  down 
2»«  Buddhtot  rebeto,  the  newi men  turned 
■JJr  backs  on  the  monks  and,  w  i  ving  hand- 
•Mdefa  and  undershirts,  maroisd  out  the 
^t°da    gatee    with     rebel     n  u  idilnegans 


trained  at  their  backs.  After  trying  to  stop 
the  flnrt  group  with  snlpw  buUets  and  a 
grenade  and  mjurlng  three,  rebeto  let  others 
pass  without  flrlng. 

Looking  back  now  with  reUtive  calm,  the 
truth  to  the  real  civil  war  in  Da  Nang  proba- 
bly ended  as  the  reporters  marched  down  the 
dark  street  away  from  Tlnh  Hoi.  The  rebel 
leaders  and  senior  bonzes  might  have  defied 
Ky's  troops  and  triggered  a  bloody  showdown 
after  sUpplng  away  themselves  at  the  last 
moment.  But  If  the  pagoda  was  to  be  de- 
stroyed and  scores  of  women,  children,  and 
soldiers  massacred,  the  enormity  of  such 
carnage  would  require  the  monks  being  poel- 
tlve  in  advance  that  the  press  would  fix  the 
blame  on  Ky's  forces  and  not  themselves. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thete 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's newspaper  carries  a  fortuitous  and 
significant  combination  of  reports  from 
two  qjeeches  made  yesterday. 

The  first  by  U.N.  Secretary  General 
n  Thant  delivered  to  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Woriters  of  America,  stressed 
the  fact  that  he  feared  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam was  becoming  a  major  threat  to 
world  peace.  He  said: 

Peace  can  only  Im  restored  by  a  ret\im  to 
the  Geneva  agreements  and  that  as  a  pre- 
paratory measure,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
start  scaling  down  military  operations,  and 
to  agree  to  discussions  which  lnel\ide  the 
actual  combatants. 

Perhaps  under  these  eondltlon^— 

He  said — 
It  will  still  be  possible  to  anlve  at  kn  agree- 
ment between  all  powers  ooncemed.  and 
among  theee  the  five  major  powers  Including 
the  Peopled  Republic  of  China. 

The  second  newspaper  item  reported 
the  speech  made  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  in  which  he  said: 

I  remain  prepared  to  go  to  Oeoeva  im- 
mediately whenever  there  to  anybody  there 
with  whom  to  negotute  peace. 

Mr.  I^Kaker.  there  is  nothing  new  In 
the  Secretary's  expression  of  willingness 
to  go  to  Geneva  to  discuss  peace.  What 
la  new — and  I  hope  I  sun  not  reading 
something  not  intended  into  the  Secre- 
tary's langnage— is  his  use  of  the  term 
"anybody."  Previously,  his  language  had 
stressed  the  term  "governments." 

As  I  see  it,  this  is  a  very  Important 
breakthrough,  for  the  term  "anybody" 
would  appear  to  Include  the  so-called 
Vletcong.  This  is  the  first  indication  I 
have  seen  that  the  Secretary  is  willing 
to  negotiate  directly  with  this  belligerent 
group — and  I,  for  one,  wdoome  It. 

I  have  believed  for  some  time  that  the 
Secretary's  refusal  to  deal  with  the  Vlet- 
cong has  been  a  major  barrier  to  efforts 
to  establish  peace  negotiations.  A  will- 
ingness to  confer  with  the  Vletcong  does 
not  constitute  approval  elUier  of  them 
or  of  their  demand  that  they  be  recog- 
nized as  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam. It  would  indicate  only  that  as  a 
combatant  the  THetcong  is  an  appropri- 
ate partiy  in  discussions  to  end  hostilities. 


B«r.  Speaker,  we  have  offered  before 
to  scale  down  our  military  operations  in 
the  cause  of  peace.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  new  concession  on  our  part  wBH  help 
break  the  Impasse  that  now  exists,  and 
permit  the  Secretary  General  to  initiate 
a  peace  conference.  I  urge  the  Secretary 
General  to  renew  his  efforts  now  to  bring 
into  being  in  Vietnam  a  cease-fliv  and 
peace  negotlati<His. 


MIDDLE  EASTERN  WAR  CODLO 
MEAN  GLOBAL  DISASTER 

air.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
note  In  the  morning  press  that  Ahmed 
Shukalxy,  mouthpiece  for  the  group 
which  calls  itself  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization,  has  been  boasting 
that  Arab  refugees  are  being  armed  and 
trained  by  Communist  China  to  wage  a 
war  against  Israel.  I  can  only  interpret 
this  to  mean.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  refu- 
gees currently  sustained  and  protected 
by  the  United  Nations,  mostly  with 
American  funds,  are  secretly  cooperating 
with  the  Red  Chinese  to  foment  strife 
hi  the  Middle  East.  I  will  ask  the  State 
Department  to  check  on  the  accuracy  of 
Shukalry's  claim.  If  it  is  true.  I  shaU 
recommend  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  on  this  floor  that  the  United 
States  suspend  immediately  all  assist- 
ance to  the  Palestine  refugees  and  if  un- 
successful, at  least  to  reduce  the  Ameri- 
can share  of  aid  this  year.  Nothing 
could  be  greater  folly.  It  seems  to  me, 
than  for  us  to  continue  to  finance  an 
operation  which  Is  ostensibly  humani- 
tarian but  which  In  reality  is  oivosed,  in 
the  most  belligerent  fashion,  to  Amer- 
ica's peaceful  objectives  in  that  area  of 
the  world. 

Let  me  also  note  with  some  gratifica- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  the  decision  of  our 
Government  to  sell  tactical  Jet  bombers 
to  IsraeL  This  decision  reafllrms  our 
commitment  to  an  arms  balance  In  the 
Middle  East,  a  balance  constantly  being 
upset  by  purchases  by  Egypt  and  other 
Arab  States  of  modem  arms  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  The  American  com- 
mitment, in  making  the  Jet  bombers 
available,  is  an  important  one. 

But  I  must  go  on  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  a  peace-loving  observer  of  what 
is  occurring  in  the  Middle  East  cannot 
be  happy  with  recent  events.  The  arms 
race  is  escalating  at  a  frightful  pace,  fed 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  Communist 
countries,  on  the  other  by  us.  The  like- 
lihood of  a  major  oonfiict  seems  to  grow 
every  day.  I  do  not  beheve  it  is  In  the 
Interest  of  either  the  Western  bloc  or 
the  Communist  bloc  to  trigger  war  In  the 
Middle  East.  Both  sides  stand  to  be 
losers.  The  whole  world  could  eaidly  be 
engulfed  in  such  strife.  I  suspect  the 
consequence  of  a  new  outbreak  of  war  In 
the  Middle  East  would  make  Vietnam 
look  like  a  Sunday  school  party.  Por 
this  reason,  I  urge  our  Government  to 
reinitiate  ^orts — no  matter  how  oftm 
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In  fhe  pict  tbey  have  Iaaieil->4o  eorUU 
tbe azxu noe In tbe Ifiddle EMt  Iftbe 
ComiBunlsto  or  the  Arab*  vill  not  take 
the  Initiative,  then  we  must  do  It  BOd- 
dle  Eattexn  var  could  oonodvably  mean 
global  dlmter. 


RB8PON8IBILIT7  OF  THK 
AMERICAN  PRESS  FOR  AOCDRATB 
REPORTINO 

Mr.  UcDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remaiits. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectkm  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mt.  speaker,  on 
Monday,  May  23.  there  i^ipeared  In  the 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Evening  Journal,  the 
Delaware  State  News,  and  on  Tuesday, 
May  24,  In  the  Watfiington.  D.C.,  Post, 
and  In  other  newspapers  of  the  Nation 
and  the  world  on  these  days,  a  DPI  radlo- 
telephoto  and  an  AP  wlreiriioto  which  de- 
mands the  most  serious  consideration  by 
the  Congress.  The  option  on  the  AP 
wlrephoto  reads  as  follows: 

Bftby  Wmps  Ovw  llbthar:  Lying  wooodea 
on  m  ■tretchar.  a  VletnunaM  motliar,  who 
WM  otught  bttwwn  <^>poitnc  foroM  egtttiwj 
in  D*  lT«ng.  oomf orto  iMr  OTlng  twbj  wbll* 
■watting  furUMr  aid  yMtsrtey. 

The  DPI  nuUotelephoto  reads  this 
way: 

Inaooant  BjstuMtan:  BhMing  »  stratotMr 
with  bis  wounded  aotlur,  a  blMdlng  baby 
boy  walla  In  pain  after  they  were  hit  yeatar- 
day  In  Da  Hang  dtnlng  an  esduaiga  of  On  at 
tba  surroandad  Tlidt  Bd  Pagoda.  Sabtf 
holdouti  in  tha  pagoda  aumndarad  today  to 
Woopa  loyal  to  Pz«nil«r  If gayan  Cao  Ky. 

Tlie  origin  of  these  ofndal  AP  and  UPI 
wlrephotos  Is  described  in  the  following 
manner  by  a  byline  story  published  In  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  Evening  Star  on  Tues- 
day, May  H.  written  by  Richard  Crltch- 
fleld,  Asian  correspondent  of  the  Star. 
and  I  quote  from  Mr.  Crltehfleld'8  dis- 
patch, which  is  mtltled  *T7ewsmen  En- 
ticed. Tn^ped:  Collapse  of  Buddhist 
BCyth."  the  following  revealing  state- 
ment: 

Parhapa  tba  moat  cynical  and  outrageous 
touch  waa  a  walling  baby  someone  had 
propped  against  tha  body  of  a  dead  woman 
for  tike  photographera'  benaftt. 

I  submit  the  fuU  text  of  the  Crltchfleld 
dispatch: 

(From  the  Waahlncton  (D.O.)  Svanlnc  Star, 

May  34.  IMS] 

HawsMBf   Knticbb,   TtamD:    Oouapbb  oe 

BxnioKiar  ICtth 

(By  Rtohard  OrttohflaM) 

SanoNj— Tha  ooUapaa  of  the  myth  that 
(ha  Buddhlata  rapraaantad  a  Juat  but  ra- 
praaead  popular  aauae  probably  began  Sun- 
day night  In  Da  Wang  whan  veteran  Aiaoci- 
atad  Ptaaa  Reporter  Bobart  Pooa  staggered 
into  tha  American  preaa  camp  llvtd  with 
ancar  and  bleedlnf  from  a  cheat  wound. 

"The  Buddhteta  trapped  ua  m  the  pagoda 
and  then  opened  flra  whan  we  triad  to  gat 
out."  Pooa  ahoutad  with  rage. 

During  tha  pravtous  hour  the  saalaa  had 
fallen  from  tha  ayaa  of  aooa  40  At»^»*«««  ^id 
foreign  nawamaa  who  spent  aoms  of  tha  moat 
frlghtantng  moments  of  thttt  ttvas  within 
Da  Maag^  baalagad  Tlnh  Hoi  Pagoda. 


In  a  kind  of  ahock  treatment  that  atrlppad 
bare  tba  almoat  tncradible  cynicism  toward 
human  life  of  Buddhist  monka  and  rebel 
poUtlcai  commlaaara,  newsmen  were  antloed 
inalde  for  a  flotlonal  urgent  announcement, 
then  were  told  It  waa  too  dangerous  to  leave 
for  the  romaladar  of  tha  night  after  Buddlst 
foroea  provoked  a  heavy  flraflght  with  na- 
ronndlng  paratroopora  and  tanka. 


May  25,  1H9 

mixed  with  ahnosk  uneoBtroUabia 


Though  the  word  hostage  waa  never  uaed. 
there  waa  Uttle  »wt»»»n«g  the  monka'  Inten- 
tlona.  In  the  early  rtarknaea  Tlnh  Hot  waa  a 
place  of  unutterable  terror.  Torobea  flick- 
ered from  a  bocror  chamber  where  34  ocwpaea 
lay  under  Buddhist  flaga  and  awarma  of  fllaa. 

Other  dead  and  dying  dvUlana  lay  on  the 
dusty  ezpoeed  courtyard  ground  In  pain  and 
unprotected  during  bursta  of  heavy  Ore. 
Ifuflled  aoba  of  nearly  100  high  school  glrla 
and  boys  mingled  with  trensled  pagoda  gonga 
and  esploelons  In  the  nightmarish 
cacophony. 

In  a  candlelit  cell  Tlnh  Hol'a  aenlor  bonae, 
Thleh  Mlnh  Chleu,  held  a  preaa  conference. 

"X  fear,"  he  aald.  hla  smooth  face  Im- 
passive  and  palUd,  "the  paratroopers  will 
attack  us  tonight  or  at  dawn.  I  want  the 
prees  to  ba  here  to  see  It." 


By  then,  in  an  atmoaphera  of  hysteria  and 
fanatldam,  several  newsmen  voiced  feara  of 
ending  up  aa  oorpaee  In  Tlnh  Holts  vrlaly  col- 
laotton  of  "martyza."  Tbeaa  fears  later  proved 
well  grounded  when  In  the  predawn  houra 
rebel  fanatlas.  or  possibly  Viet  Cong,  set  up 
machine  guna  on  the  pagoda  terrace  and 
started  ahooOng  at  any  rebel  aoldlcra  who 
tried  to  aurrender. 

For  almost  every  newsman  there  la  one 
partlciUar  btt  of  horror  he  knows  he  will 
never  fOrgat.  For  some  It  waa  snalnt  pain- 
fully wounded  woman  lying  on  atratehera  on 
the  ground  In  a  hldeoualy  caUoua  dlaplay  fCr 
preea  photographera.  For  oChara  It  waa  tha 
oorpaee.  Including  thoae  of  two  amaU  chUdren 
whom  the  Buddhlata  claimed  the  government 
wouldn't  allow  them  carry  out  for  burial, 
though  we  had  aeen  large  trticka  Waving  Red 
Croea  naga  drive  In  and  out  of  tha  pagoda 
amuggllng  granadea  and  ammunition.  Par- 
hapa  tha  moat  eynloal  and  outragaoua  touOh 
waa  a  walling  baby  someone  bad  propped 
against  the  body  of  a  dead  woman  for  the 
photographers' benefit. 

UntU  paratroopen  surrounded  tha  p*- 
goda  with  tanka  and  armored  care  mounted 
with  maohlaaguna  Just  before  dusk  on  Sun- 
day, people  had  moved  freely  In  and  out 
of  eecret  paaaagewaya  to  tha  pagoda  com- 
pound, yet  monka  had  made  no  attempt  to 
lead  the  young  girla  and  children  to  aafety. 
Both  VleCnameaa  and  Amertean  ayewltnaaaM 
near  the  pagoda  claimed  many  oC  the  dead 
and  dying  were  vletlma  of  rebrt  anlpen'  bul- 
leta  and  gronadea  falling  in  tha  atraat  who 
were  dragged  Into  the  pagoda  by  Buddhist 
Boy  Scouts. 

Tim  Page,  one  of  the  photographers 
wounded  by  a  grenade  blaat  aa  newsmen 
attempted  to  leave,  after  being  pulled  Into 
a  doorway  a  few  yaida  down  tha  atreet  from 
the  pagoda  gate,  kept  murmuring  through 
bloodsoakad  moaciulto  net  wrapped  around 
hu  head:  "Dont*  take  ma  back  to  tha  pa- 
goda.   Don't  take  ma  baok  to  the  pagoda." 

Both  Vletnamaaa  and  American  wltneeaea 
earlier  had  e^reaaed  their  ballef  that  most 
of  tha  dvlllana  wounded  by  rebel  grenadea 
or  anlpar  fire  had  been  draoted  Into  the  pa- 
goda yard  by  Buddhist  Boy  Scouts. 

If  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Kys  battalions  had 
Indeed  laimched  a  bloody  all-out  assault  on 
the  pagoda  It  would  have  been  an  epic  news 
story  to  reporters  who  survtvad  to  daserlbe  or 
photograph  It.  But  a  oompulalon  to  stand  up 
far  human  decency  awapt  tha  newsmen  ttiere 
in  the  darkneaa  ot  Tlnh  Bd.  and  thdr  Mght 


became 
anger. 

Despite  tba  real  risk  of  belag  mowed  does 
by  the  Buddhist  rebels,  the  newsmen  turned 
their  backa  on  the  monka  and.  waving  hand- 
karohlefa  and  undacshlrts.  marched  out  ttia 
I>agoda  gatea  with  rebel  maohlna  guns  trained 
at  thehr  backs.  After  trying  to  atop  the  flat 
group  with  sniper  buUeta  and  a  grenade  and 
Injuring  three.  rebeU  let  otheca  paaa  wttboot 
fixing. 

Looking  back  now  with  relattve  n>i»]  the 
truth  la  the  real  dvll  war  in  Da  Hang  probably 
ended  aa  the  reporters  marohed  down  the  dsA 
street  away  from  Tlnh  Hoi.  The  rebel  itt^i^M, 
and  senior  bonsea  might  have  defied  Ky^ 
troopa  and  triggered  a  bloody  showdown 
after  slipping  away  themselves  at  the  isst 
moment.  But  If  the  pagoda  waa  to  be  de- 
stroyed and  aoorea  of  women,  children,  and 
aoldlers  maaeaered.  the  enormity  of  such  car- 
nage would  reqxUre  the  monka  being  poalUve 
In  advance  that  the  preaa  would  fix  the  blams 
on  Ky's  forces  and  not  themaelvee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  glaring  dis- 
crepancies between  the  AP  and  the  UPI 
picture  story  and  its  caption  on  Mon- 
day and  the  Critchfield  dispatch  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday,  and  I  demand  an  expla- 
nation by  the  responsible  news  media 
which  have  brought  these  two  stories  to 
the  attention  of  millions  of  American 
newspaper  readers.  In  the  absence  of 
such  an  explanatkoi.  the  responsibility 
and  accuracy  of  the  American  press  in  its 
reporting  of  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  li 
immediately  subject  to  question.  Either 
the  pliotographer  and  these  official  pic- 
tures of  the  UPI  and  AP,  major  news 
gathering  media  around  the  world,  were 
at  fault  and  are  guilty  of  inaccurate  and 
Irresponsible  r^Mrting,  or  the  reporter, 
Critchfield.  la  equally  guilty  01  these 
charges.  Realizing  that  the  American 
people,  as  well  as  world  public  opinion  li 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  reasonable 
accuracy  of  the  Journalists  who  originate 
their  stories  In  South  Vietnam,  there 
must  be  no  question  of  the  respozislbilltr 
for  accuracy  by  the  wire  services  and  the 
reporters,  newspaper  editors,  and  pub- 
Ushers  of  these  dispatches. 

I  therefore  call  upon  these  private 
agencies  to  accept  their  public  responsi- 
bility to  clarify  the  marked  variances  be- 
tweai  the  two  news  stories  and  pictures 
I  have  described,  and  if  they  are  in  the 
wrong,  to  admit  their  error  and  therefore 
make  such  an  explanation  fully  available 
to  the  American  people.  In  the  absence 
of  any  reasonable  Investigation  by  the 
news  media  responsible  for  these  spec- 
tacular stories,  I  shall  call  upon  proper 
committees  of  Congress  to  make  a  full 
investigation  of  this  violation  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  press  of  this  country. 
For,  If  one  single  picture  or  one  single 
major  news  story  can  be  questioned  for 
accuracy  and  factual  background,  then 
the  American  public  should  know  this 
that  tbey  may  Judge  their  newspapers 
accordingly.  We  expect  propaganda  la 
the  Communist  press.  Certainly  vb 
own  free  press  should  not  be  subject  to 
such  a  charge. 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN:   ANTONIO  A 
MICOCCI 
Mr.  FASCEUi    Mr.   ^Teaker.  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  extNul  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Ricou. 


May  25,  1966 

•nie  SPEAKER  pro  temi  ( re.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  ^te  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  l^3|eBker,  I  mxut 
(peak  flivt  for  my  own  Staid  of  Florida — 
and,  Indeed,  for  my  own  dt^  of  Miami — 
In  mourning  the  imtimely  passing  of  An- 
tonio A.  Mlcocci,  staff  adviser  to  the 
Cuban  refugee  program  uji  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education!  land  Welfare. 
TCny  Mlcocci  moved  into  the  Cuban  ref- 
ugee program  in  its  early  d^s — at  a  time 
when  all  sorts  of  dire  predictions  were 
being  made.  During  those  trying  times 
he  worked,  almost  slngl^^huuledly  in 
Washington,  not  only  to  teike  care  of  the 
idiysical  needs  of  the  rafugees  fnun 
Castrcdsm,  but  also  to  look,  i  >  their  future 
tfi  Americans. 

But  I  speak,  too,  for  Ul  Americans 
when  I  pay  tribute  to  this  remarkable 
man.  You  will  recall  that,  back  in  Feb- 
ruary 1961,  with  Cuban  refugees  coming 
into  this  country  at  the  rate  of  1,800  per 
week.  President  Keimedy  ( atabUshed  the 
Cuban  refugee  program.      ' 

Tony  imderstood  that  h^  was  working 
on  behalf  of  a  proud  p^^ple  most  of 
whom  had  never  been  on  rtUef ,  but  now 
found  themselves  stripped  of  their  re- 
sources in  a  strange  land.  He  also  im- 
derstood that  the  great  vdUmtary  agen- 
cies of  America  could  help  hot  only  with 
the  immediate  problems  in  Florida,  but 
also  in  finding  homes  tdf  these  brave 
people  throughout  the  couhtry. 

In  December  of  1961,  \ffaen  doubters 
were  still  questioning  the  program,  he 
idd  a  Senate  committee:    j 

The  thing  to  remember  la  that  It  took  18 
montbs  to  resettle  38,000  Hungarlaju.  We 
have  been  reeettllng  In  the  l^t  2  months  at 
a  rata  of  better  than  626  persons  a  week. 
That  Is  a  measure  of  the  fine  Job  that  the 
(voluntary]  agenciee  are  dol4t  and  Indlcatee 
why  we  don't  think  we  ni 
and  why  we  can  do  better  • 
gone  in  for  any  drama  with 
yet,  anyhow.  Maybe  we 
around  to  It.  But  In  sjilte 
of  resettlement  at  the  end 
u  high  as  that  of  the  H 
and  now  It  has  exceeded  It. 
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to  pernio  yet, 

'.  We  haven  t 

program,  not 

have  to  coma 

that,  the  rate 

ber  waa 

program. 


One  reason  for  the  deep  understand- 
ing and  great  heart  whlcH  Tony  Mlcocci 
brought  to  the  Cuban  refugee  program 
was  that  he  knew  what  U  was  like  td* 
come  to  a  strange  land  wim  a  great  hope 
in  your  heart.  Bom  In  mme,  he  came 
to  the  United  States  with  Us  parents  at 
the  age  of  5 — at  a  time  when  some  peo- 
ple were  deploring  the  hordes  of  immi- 
grants coming  to  this  country.  He  at- 
tended public  schools  hil 'Chester,  Pa., 
and  received  a  bachelor 'a  and  master's 
degree  at  the  University  of!  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  while  attending  thij  40th  reunion 
of  his  class  at  Perm  thatihe  was  seized 
with  the  heart  attack  whlctt  brought  him 
to  his  grave.  P 

The  years  in  between  h^  been  busy. 
FoUowlng  further  graduate  study  at  the 
university  of  Grenoble,  ttie  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  Columbia  and  Cath- 
<^c  University,  he  taugjit  Latin  and 
^ed  as  assistant  prlnci>al  In  several 
Philadelphia  high  schools  and  at  Cath- 
oUo  University.  During  Ororld  War  n 
he  was  made  chairman  af  the  Italian 
Branch  of  the  Allied  Publl catlcms  Board. 


He  briefly  headed  the  Italian  section  of 
the  Voice  of  America  following  the  war 
and  came  to  Washington  in  1946  to  work 
for  the  State  Department.  The  story 
of  his  life  q^eaks  for  his  courage,  his 
intelligence,  and  his  great  understanding 
of  the  American  dream.  Starting  life 
as  an  Immigrant  boy,  he  has  served  his 
country  as  an  educator,  a  bu^essman. 
a  prophet,  and  a  dedicated  public  ser- 
vant, devoted  to  the  cause  of  Inmilgrants, 
refugees,  and  minority  groups. 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  J(rfm  W.  Gard- 
ner, of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  dated  November  18, 
1965.  President  Johnscm  wrote: 

As  a  reeult  of  the  Cuban  refugee  program 
launched  In  IMl,  more  than  180,000  refugeea 
have  been  aided  to  resettle  and  Integrate 
In  Miami  and  elsewhere  In  the  United  Statee. 
This  Is  a  good  record  of  which  Americans 
can  be  proud.  I  want  our  new  program  to 
be  even  better. 

There  could  be  no  greater  testimonial 
to  Tony  Mlcocci  than  for  all  of  us  to 
proceed  toward  this  purpose. 


NATIONAL    SEA    GRANT    COLUBGE 
AND  PROGRAM  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  has  been  considerable  discussion 
about  the  close  relationships  between 
our  Nation's  security,  welfare,  and  eco- 
nomic well-being,  and  a  strong  national 
oceanographlc  program.  This  lively  ex- 
change of  ideas,  this  fruitful  discussion 
of  the  pros  and  cons  of  one  approach  or 
another  has  been  conducted  on  a  wide 
scope  In  the  Congress,  throughout  in- 
dustry, and  by  other  areas  of  our  society. 
The  sea-grant  college  bill  which  I  am  In- 
troducing today  Is  a  very  challenging  and 
promising  element  in  this  on-going  de- 
bate. I  am  pleased  to  see  the  amount  of 
Interest  already  shown  In  the  idea  be- 
hind this  bill. 

I  have  followed  the  oceanographlc  de- 
bate with  more  than  Just  a  passing  tn- 
terest  Early  last  year  I  Introduced 
H.R.  5654,  the  National  Oceanograi^ 
Act  of  1965.  to  provide  for  expanded  re- 
search in  the  oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
to  establish  a  National  Oceanographlc 
Coimcll,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
bill,  corresponding  at  that  time  to  S.  944 
sponsored  by  Senator  Maoirasoir  and 
others,  has  three  main  legislative  pur- 
poses. One  Is  to  establish  clearly  defined 
objectives  grouped  together  in  a  coherent 
program.  The  second  is  to  direct  tills 
program  toward  the  practical  utilization 
of  the  ocean's  resources.  The  third  Is  to 
provide  sustained  high-level  leadership, 
guidance,  and  coordination  of  this  multi- 
agency  program.  Different  versions  of 
S.  944  are  now  before  a  conference  com- 
mittee. A  compromise  bill  should  be  re- 
ported out  soon. 

The  sea-grant  college  bill  supplements 
this  legislation  by  providing  the  trained 
manpower  required  to  tackle  the  practi- 
cal problems  before  us  in  oceanogn^hy. 


It  wUl  support  educational  and  reeeawh 
programs  in  the  marine  sdenoee;  en- 
coiu'age  and  devdop  a  viable  transfer  of 
information;  facilitate  use  of  the  sub- 
merged lands  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf;  and  finally  encourage  and  facili- 
tate development  of  regional  centers  of 
excelleiu^e  in  the  various  fidds  of  marine 
sciences. 

Of  course,  my  district,  bordering  the 
Atlantic,  will  benefit  from  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  wdl- 
known  oceanographlc  research  center, 
the  Institute  of  Marine  Sdencee  of  the 
University  of  Miami,  Is  located  in  my 
district.  The  Institute  embraces  both 
the  marine  laboratory,  which  conducts 
research  In  marine  science,  and  the  de- 
partment of  marine  science,  which  pro- 
vides acadonle  Instruction.  It  is  this 
combination  of  research  and  education 
which  the  sea  grant  college  bill  wants  to 
promote  and  sustain. 

Tlie  Institute's  director  and  staff  have 
talked  with  me  on  many  of  these  mat- 
ters. I  have  heard  about  the  exciting 
(VPortunltles  and  substantial  benefits 
that  lie  before  us.  But  Uiese  (n>portuni- 
tles  will  be  realized  by  scores  of  Institu- 
tions affected  by  this  legldatlon.  And 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  the  benefits  will 
be  realized  by  the  whole  Nation.  EV>r 
we  are  an  insular  countxy;  our  NatlcHi  Is 
dependent  on  the  use  and  exploltatUm 
of  the  oceans  for  Its  very  survival. 

In  this  connection  one  point  seems  es- 
pecially relevant  Adm.  Alfred  Thayo: 
Mahan  in  his  Important  book.  "The  In- 
fiuenoe  of  Seapower  on  History,"  said 
that  the  ability  of  a  natlcm  to  utilize  the 
oceanic  element  of  national  power  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  on  the  number 
of  people  in  vicinity  of  the  seacoast  who 
are  skilled  in  ocean  technology.  We 
have  long  been  a  world  seapower.  We 
have  enjoyed  the  security  and  economic 
benefits  attributable  to  such  supremacy. 
Tet.  today  we  are  faced  with  both  a 
mMlbund  fishing  Industry  and  merchant 
nuulne.  We  have  less  than  a  coherent 
Federal  oceanographlc  program.  The 
continuity  of  manpower  sun>ly  Is  not 
guaranteed  under  the  present  mecha- 
nism of  support.  The  application  of  ex- 
isting knowledge  to  pressing  problems 
Is  Inadequate,  thereby  creating  a  gap 
which  needs  to  be  bridged.  "' 

The  sea-grant  college  bill  assures  A 
continuing  source  of  support  for  educa- 
tion, research,  aiul  dissemination  of  in- 
formation in  the  ocean  sciences  and 
technology.  It  will  promote  the  vitality 
and  growth  of  our  oceanic  efforts  and 
the  strength  of  our  Nation  at  sea.  Con- 
tinuity of  support  win  also  afford  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  look  ahead  and  to 
more  effectively  plan  and  pronoote  a 
truly  national  oceanographlc  program. 
We  will  be  more  capable  of  coping  with 
the  problems  confronting  industry,  es- 
pecially fishing  and  shipping.  The 
emerging  ocean  engineering  Industry 
will  be  enhanced. 

We  have  already  seen  what  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  and  associated  experi- 
mental stations  and  extension  services, 
developed  in  the  19th  century  and  per- 
fected hi  the  20th  century,  have  done  for 
the  agricultural  arts  and  sciences.  They 
have  provided  a  source  of  continuing 
support  In  education,  research,  and  the 
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dtffurion  ot  knowledge.  The  problemB 
tMkled  irare  pneUeal;  the  approach 
delibomte:  the  «uocew  phenomenal, 

The  aea  grant  ooUege  bill  will  do  the 
lame  thing  for  the  maritime  arts  and 
aoleooea.  It  will  supply  the  akilled  man- 
power which  is  an  essential  elonent  in 
our  Nation'*  oofnmltment  to  master  the 
seas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Z  strongly  urge  all  my 
oMleaguai  In  this  Chamber  to  support 
thisbUL 


IIBS.  CHARLES  S.  OUOGENHEIMER 

Mr.  RTAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
axMis  consent  to  extend  my  remarics  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscoao  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RTAN.  Ur.  Speaker.  New  Yoric 
is  a  ci^  of  high  mirth,  serious  culture, 
and  deep  diveiBlty.  On  Monday,  May  23, 
it  lost  one  of  its  patron  saints  when  Mrs. 
Charles  8.  GHiggenheimer  died. 

"Minnie"  Ouggenheimer  had  all  these 
quidittes  and  more.  She  was  an  acci- 
dental humorist  whose  occasional  mala- 
pniplsm  delighted  no  one  more  than  her- 
self. SDhe  was  a  deliberate  humanitarian 
wfaoee  contributions  benefited  an  entire 
city.  She  was  the  woman  who  presided 
at  the  marriage  of  music  and  New  York 
every  sxunmer  at  Lewisohn  Stadium. 

m  its  obituary  on  May  34,  the  New 
York  Times  did  Justice  to  the  rich  per- 
mxaaXLtf  of  this  great  New  Yorker.  Die 
obituary,  a  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
May  >4.  and  a  New  Yoric  Post  editorial 
of  May  25.  follow: 
[Vrom  the  Kew  York  (N.T.)  TlmM.  May  34. 

IMS] 

ICnona  avoaoaaatai,  88,  Dm:  Tovkoem 

OF  Lswisoaot  OoMCBm 

Mrs.  OIuu-lM  3.  Ouggenheimer  died  jtm- 
tvday  at  her  hoow.  174  Bast  79(t  Street,  after 
H  long  Ulniu.  Bb«  mm  88  Tean  old. 
'  For  aotnething  over  40  year*.  lOnnle  Oug- 
g«BhaUn«r  wa*  a  llxtuie  In  the  mualeal  Ufa 
of  Hew  Tork.  It  was  not  w  much  becauae 
aha  foundad  tba  summer  oonoarta  at 
Lawlaohn  Stadium  In  1818.  though  nobody 
would  oontaat  their  Importanea.  It  was  alao 
bacauaa  tfia  ran  tbam  with  a  kind  of  flair 
and  Instinct  for  ahowmanahlp  that  made 
her  the  Idol  of  newq;>apermen,  the  Joy  of 
stadlum-goaiB,  and  a  aoandal  to  grammar- 
taaa.  She  was  onea  daacrlbed  as  harlng  the 
spaach  hahlta-of  Caasy  Stengel  out  of  Mrs. 
Malaprop. 

Breeey  sad  unlnhlhlted,  Mrs.  Ouggen- 
halmar  waa  alwaya  angagad  In  loalng  an- 
eeuatara  wtth  tha  Bngllah  language.  From 
thaaa  ihe  ameigad  aa  amlllng  and  confident 
as  aver.  Bar  Intermlsalon  apeechea  were 
among  the  favorite  parts  of  any  atadlum 
program.  mTarlahly.  aba  wouM  preface  her 
taeaarfea  with  'VaUo.  everybody  i",  to  whl<di 
aaywhara  Cram  8.000  to  15.000  persona  would 
eiiant  baok  "HaUo,  Wnnlel**  On  thoaa  oooa- 
slons  whan  ihe  did  not  make  any  appear- 
ance, an  audience  would  be  likely  to  set  up 
a  xhythalc  cry  of  "We  Want  mnnlel" 


on  stage,  mnnSa  would  proceed  to 
deeortbe  the  program  and  coming  aventa. 
▼ary  oftan  she  would  mispronounce  namaa  of 
nwiipnaiii  end  nualciana.  She  once  an- 
nounced the  wpearanoa  of  Bnslo  Plnaa  Ban 

fl(  JMO  nam.  haas.    The  audlenea 


reaponded  with  a  yell  of  pure  rapture,  at 
which  lAnnle  beamed  before  raall^ng  that 
aomethlng  waa  wrong. 

On  another  oocaalon  a  titled  gueat.  about 
to  bo  Introduced  to  the  audience,  got  loet 
and  atartad  to  wander  Into  the  wlnga.  "Here 
Prlnoel  Here,  Prince"  yelled  Ulnnla.  fh—tng 
after  him.  Her  stadium  speeches  also  might 
contain  appeals  tcx  money,  details  about 
her  personal  life  or  requests  tor  program 
suggeetlona. 

Stadium  Conoerta  had  Its  lnc^>tlon  during 
World  War  Z.  m  1818.  Mrs.  Arnold  Volpe. 
the  wife  of  a  then  prominent  conductor, 
aaked  Mrs.  Ouggenbelmer  if  she  would  Join  a 
committee  to  siq>port  good  mualc  at 
liTwlaohn  Stadium. 

Mn.  Ouggenheimer  approached  Adolph 
Lewisohn.  who  had  donated  the  new  stadium 
at  City  CoUege.  A  two-week  season  was 
given,  and  there  has  been  a  season  ever  since. 
In  isea,  Mrs.  Ouggenheimer  bad  to  withdraw 
because  of  lllnesa,  and  her  daughter  8(^>bie, 
ran  the  series  for  two  summers.  The  Metro- 
politan Opera  took  over  the  series  In  1888. 

BLOOD,  SWKAT  AND  MMX 

Daring  the  years  Mrs.  Ouggenheimer  was 
associated  with  Stadliun  Concerts,  she  ran 
them  virtually  slnglebanded.  She  raised 
money  for  each  season,  engaged  artists. 
handled  negotiations  with  the  unions  and 
worried  about  the  entire  operation.  She 
eapedaUy  worried  about  the  weather.  A 
seriea  of  rainy  days  would  have  made  for  a 
large  deficit  in  a  budget  that  ran  to  some 
8800.000. 

Once  she  phoned  the  Weather  Bureau  In 
March  to  ask  for  a  prediction  about  the  Jime 
aa  opening  concert.  "Lady,"  the  forecaster 
aald,  "you.want  to  speak  to  Ood." 

Mrs.  Ouggenheimer  bad  a  few  commenta  to 
make  about  her  Involvement  with  the 
weather.  "If  I  worried  too  much  about  It. 
rd  be  three-quarters  crazy  Instead  of  one- 
quarter  craay."  She  would  discuss  the 
weather  with  her  audience  and  take  a  con- 
sensus aa  to  whether  a  program  should  be 
canceled.  Weather  was  a  fixation  with  her. 
and,  in  1062,  she  described  her  experlenoea  at 
tha  stadium  aa  "44  years  of  blood,  sweat 
and  rain." 

Next  to  weather,  Mrs.  Ouggenheimer^ 
great  challenge  was  the  airplane.  That  waa 
not  a  proMem  in  the  early  days  of  Stadium 
Concerts.  As  air  travel  developed,  however, 
the  evening  aklea  grew  nolser,  all  the  more 
becauae  Lewisohn  Stadium  was  under  tha 
flight  path  to  La  Ouardla  Airport. 

AT  warn  WITH  AOFuana 

Mrs.  Ouggenheimer  seemed  to  think  that 
all  airline  pUota  loved  music  and  would  aweep 
low  over  the  atadlum  to  listen.  She  bom- 
barded the  Civil  Aeronautlca  Board  with  com- 
plaints and  had  lengthy  conferencea  with 
Adm.  Oharlea  Roaendahl  of  the  Natloiud  Air 
Transport  Command.  Attempts  were  made 
to  have  pUots  reroute  their  patha  during 
Bterttum  hours,  although  It  cannot  be  aald 
that  thla  waa  a  campaign  that  Mrs.  Ouggen- 
heimer won. 

A  short,  stout,  grandmotherly  tyjw,  Mrs. 
Ouggenheimer  amoked  two  packs  of  dga- 
rettea  a  day,  enjoyed  an  occasional  drink  and 
deUi^ted  In  abeurd  little  haU.  She  had  In- 
tenatod  heraelf  In  other  mualoal  projects  and 
swed  on  the  board  of  the  New  York  PhU- 
harmonlo,  but  aU  of  her  major  endeavors 
ware  directed  toward  her  summer  concerta. 

She  lived,  breathed  and  talked  stadium 
with  such  Intensity  and  volubility  that  the 
Impact  came  through  even  at  second  hand. 
A  orttle  once  had  a  dlacusalon  with  her  cm  the 
telephone  and  finally  replaced  the  receiver 
with  a  daaed  look. 

nanaia."  he  aald.  "Is  the  only  penoQ  in 
the  world  who  can  throw  up  her  lianda  over 
the  phone." 

Those  who  thoui^t  she  waa  only  a  figura- 
haed,  or  thoae  vrho  ware  mlaled  by  her  grand- 
motherty  aqiecta.  aooo  found  they  were  deal- 


ing with  a  shrewd  woman,  a  good 

and  an  operator  with  some  very  high  eee- 

neettooa. 

powzaa  or  rxasuAstom 

In  1084  Mrs.  Ouggenheimer  persuaded 
Mayor  PloreUo  H.  La  Ouardla  to  take  per- 
sonal  charge  of  a  campaign  to  raise  eaft^MO 
A  few  years  later  she  waa  successful  in  gettlac 
many  business  concerns  to  help  finance  bar 
seasons.  And  In  an  emergency  she  was  al- 
ways on  top  of  things. 

One  such  emergency  occurred  In  IMa  when 
the  sheU  of  the  muslclai^'  stage  collapeetf 
when  hit  by  a  lightning  bolt.  Mayor  Ia 
Ouardla,  under  Mrs.  Ouggenhelmer-s  urglnga 
rushed  a  wrecking  crew  to  clear  the  debila, 
and  the  next  night  the  orchestra  gave  a  con- 
cert seated  on  the  field.  A  new  stage  was 
built  the  following  year.  The  present  shell, 
constructed  at  a  price  of  8400,000  Inau- 
gurated the  1940  season. 

Through  the  years,  the  Lewisohn  Stadium 
concerts  played  an  Important  part  in  the 
musical  life  of  thU  city.  The  events  were 
one  of  the  best  buys  in  town,  and  the  only 
place  during  July  and  August  where  one 
could  consistently  hear  symphonic  music  in 
New  York — at  35  cents  for  many  seats. 

PIOBUnca  MOUNT 

Up  to  the  middle  nlneteen-fortles  tbe 
greateet  artists  consistently  appeared  there. 
Many  young  New  Yorkers  were  first  ex- 
posed to  the  beet  music  through  the  good 
offices  of  Mrs.  Ouggenhelmw.  After  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  though,  stadium  Concerts 
began  fighting  a  losing  battle.  People  had 
money  and  began  to  drift  away,  lured  by 
competing  summer  musical  events.  Televi- 
sion and  the  long-playing  record  also  m»/if 
inroads  into  attendance. 

Many  complaints,  too,  were  voiced  against 
the  antiquated  amplifying  system  at  the  sta- 
dium. In  addition,  the  area  of  Lewisohn  Sta- 
dium, at  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  137tb 
Street,  became  rundown.  It  became  ap- 
parent that  tbe  summer  concerts  no 
longer  filled  the  need  that  they  once  had 
filled.  But  the  fact  remained  that  for  many 
years  tbe  fociu  of  siunmer  music  in  New 
York  was  Lewisohn  Stadium,  and  It  remained 
that  way  because  of  the  efforts  of  one  dedi- 
cated woman. 

Mrs.  Ouggenheimer.  bom  on  Oct.  22, 1889, 
was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Sehafer,  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Sehafer  Brothers  banking  concern 
fotmded  In  1880.  She  did  not  receive  a  miul- 
eal  education,  but  she  pUyed  the  piano  wen 
enough  to  acoompcmy  many  of  the  famotu 
singers  who  were  gueata  at  the  Sehafer  home. 

Mrs.  Ouggenheimer  was  app<Hnted  a  Che- 
valier of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor  in  lOSl. 
and  received  tbe  John  H.  Flnley  Award  In 
1052.  She  was  given  many  citations  for  ber 
unfiagglng  efforta  to  give  symphonic  concerts 
to  New  York  during  the  sununer  months. 

Toward  the  end  of  ber  life,  Mrs.  Ouggen- 
heimer was  a  frequent  guest  on  the  Jsck 
Paar  television  show,  where  her  uninhibited 
comments  ("I'm  a  healthy  old  hog,"  she  lald 
when  aaked  about  her  health)  and  ber 
malaproplsms  thrilled  the  television  audi- 
ence aa  much  as  they  had  thrilled  two  gen- 
erations of  stadium-goers. 

Leonard  Bernstein  yesterday  paid  tribute 
to  Mrs.  Ouggenheimer:  "Minnie — pioneer 
woman,  old-faahloned  heroine — has  vanished 
along  with  the  era  ahe  glorified.  And  if  this 
summer  the  parks  of  America  overflow  with 
mualc-lovers.  It  la  in  no  small  measure  do* 
to  Mmnle'a  guiding  spirit." 

In  1008  ahe  was  nuurled  to  the  well-known 
law3rer  Charlea  S.  Ouggenheimer.  He  died  la 
1063.  Stirvlvlng  are  a  son,  Randolph  Oug- 
genheimer, a  lawyer;  a  daughter,  Sopble 
Ouggenheimer  Untermeyer,  who  has  woo 
several  golf  tltlea;  two  grandchildren  and 
three  graat-grandchUdren. 

A  funeral  aervlee  will  be  conducted  at 
Ttenple  Bmann-Bl,  aS  10:80  AM.  Thnnday. 
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"Mnrma"  or  thz  Scuhum. 

IHs.  Charlea  S.  Ouggenheimer — ^"Minnie" 
of  Lewlaobn  Stadliun — made  an  unforget- 
table Impact  on  everybody,  th\»  stout  little 
woman  with  the  perky  hats,  ihe  shrewd  eyas, 
sad  the  incredible  pronunraatlona  of  the 
ooounon  and  proper  nouna|^  the  KngUah 
Isnguage. 

She  was  as  much  part  of  Stadium  Concerta 
■s  tbe  orchestra  and  soloists,  and  pe<9le 
would  anxiously  await  the  mpcnent  she  came 
on  stage  with  her  cherry  "HeUo,  everybody!" 
TO  which  tbe  chant  would  co^e  back:  "Hello, 
mnnlel"  Not  until  then  did  one  feel  that  a 
Stadliun  concert  had  pr(^>eri^  gotten  under 
way.  I; 

In  the  great  days  of  Stadium  Concerta, 
from  1918  to  about  1945,  many  New  Yorkers 
were  first  exposed  to  music  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Mrs.  Ouggenheimer.  Through  those 
years  Lewisohn  Stadium  played  hoet  to  some 
of  the  world's  finest  musicians,  and  in  De- 
preeelon  days  they  could  be  board  for  as  little 
ss  35  cents.  Mrs.  Guggenhel  i^er  was  a  dedi- 
cated woman  who  wrought  well,  and  New 
Tork  owes  her  much. 

(From  the  New  York  (N.Y.  i  Poet,  May  36, 
1066] 
IK  Mncoar  of  Mama  QMnjOKHHsncBi 

The  siunmer  evening  concerts  ahe  brought 
to  Lewisohn  Stadium  were  ttoe  great  tovo  of 
Minnie  Ouggenheimer's  Ufec  she  shared  it 
with  multitudes  of  New  YorkSrs. 

The  rains  and  the  planes  wfere  h«  great  ad- 
versaries; she  was  never  quKte  able  to  over- 
oome  them,  but  she  never  I  kbaiuloned  the 
baUle.  1 1 

Her  death  Is  a  large  lose.  '  She  was  a  gen- 
erous, delightful  woman  with  a  merry  heart 
and  an  honest  spirit.     She  !WU1  be  remem- 


bered   with    affection    by 


Ijtiousands    who 


listened  with  her  to  a  aong  ft  twilight. 


ANNIVERSARY     OlP'     GIGNINO     OP 
CHARTER  OF  AFRICAN  UNITY 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  '  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  ihe  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tembore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  Join  my  colleagi^s  in  saluting 
the  third  anniversary  of  jtjhe  signing  of 
the  Charter  of  African  f^Tnlty.  Three 
years  ago,  at  Addis  Abad$.  the  leaders 
of  30  African  States,  conitainlng  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  beople,  took  a 
giant  step  forward  in  tie  causo  of  a 
democratic,  progressive,  united  con- 
tinent. 1 1 

On  that  occasion  the  leiqers  of  Africa 
proclaimed  their  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  economic,  political,  ariil  social  prog- 
ress for  all  the  people  of  a  great  con- 
tinent. They  dedicated! themselves  to 
establish  a  firm  foundatnn  for  human 
rights  and  cooperation  1ft  the  nations 
of  Africa  to  building  a  peaceful  world. 

One  of  the  Joys  of  my  a|signment  as  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  was  the  OBportunity  af- 
forded me  to  associate  with  the  dele- 
gates from  Africa.  Tbeu  wisdcnn  and 
their  enthusiasm  were  w  impiratlon. 
Moreover.  I  have  watcMd  with  great 
interest  the  8(vhi8ticati4t  with  which 
they  have  evaluated  the  rfforts  l^  which 
some  nations  have  attemnoed  to  sell  their 


Ideologies.  The  Africans  have  listened 
pclitely,  even  patimtly.  but  they  have 
reserved  the  right  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions  and  make  their  own  Judg- 
ments. 

African  unity  is  young;  but  I  have 
faith  that,  like  our  own  country,  Africa 
will  progress  toward  a  well  earned  status 
of  world  leadership. 


KSXT  BBMSOlf^  STllaiuRt 


MARY    BENSON,    SOUTH    AFRICAN 
AUTHORESS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  statement 
of  Miss  Mary  Benson,  renowned  South 
African  authoress,  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Miss  Benson  traveled 
from  her  native  South  Africa  to  London, 
and  from  there  to  Washington,  especial- 
ly to  testify  at  the  subcommittee  hearings 
on  American  relations  with  South  Africa 
with  emphasis  on  apartheid. 

CAaaaa  or  Kaar  axHaoir 

Mary  Benson  was  bom  in  December 
1919  and  educated  in  Pretoria,  South 
Africa.  Her  fordt)ears  settled  South 
Africa  in  1820. 

At  the  age  of  18  she  studied  in  Great 
Britain  and  visited  the  United  States  be- 
fore becoming  a  secretary  in  High  Com- 
mission Territories  ofiQce  of  the  British 
High  Commission,  South  Africa. 

In  1941  she  served  in  the  South  African 
Women's  Army  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  She  was  personal  assistant  to 
British  generals  in  the  Middle  East,  Al- 
geria, Italy,  Greece,  and  Viaina. 

After  the  war  she  Joined  UNRRA  and 
subsequently  became  involved  in  the  field 
of  drama.  Journalism,  and  human  rela- 
tions. 

In  1952  she  assisted  in  founding  the 
Africa  Bureau  in  London  and  was  its 
secretary  until  1957.  In  1957,  iiirough 
offices  of  the  Anglican  Bishops  of  South 
Africa,  she  became  secretary  of  the 
Treason  Trials  Defence  Fund  in  Johan- 
ne^urg. 

She  was  the  first  South  African  to 
testify  before  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mittee on  Apartheid  in  1963. 

She  returned  to  South  Africa  in  1984 
to  see  her  family  and  friends  and  to 
write.  In  February  1966  she  was  placed 
imder  house  arrest  and  was  served 
stringent  banning  orders  under  the  Sup- 
pressicxi  of  Communism  Act  which  in- 
cludes prohibition  on  writing. 

She  left  South  Africa  in  1968  with  the 
particular  immediate  intention  of  ap- 
pearing before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa. 

She  has  written  a  number  of  widely 
known  books,  including:  "Tshekedi 
Khama"  which  was  published  in  Decon- 
ber  1980  and  sdected  by  Arthur  Koestler 
among  his  two  best  books  for  the  year. 


Mary  Benson's  stateioent  IdUows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  -an  eatreiae  aenae  «t 
urgency  in  coming  to  you  and  your  subcom- 
mittee. But  I  feel  intensely  the  dUBcutty  of 
ezpreaalng  all  I  have  been  a  witness  to  In 
South  Africa  in  tbe  paat  16  monttaa  becauae 
it  is  still  so  cloae.  And  I  feel  an  overwhabn- 
ing  sense  of  responsibility  towards  UHse 
friends,  or  people  whoae  experlenoe  I  know 
something  of,  who  are  sllenead  and  cannot 
apeak  for  themselvea  because  they  are  in 
Jail,  or  under  severe  banning  restrlctlona,  or 
banished,  or  are  denied  passports. 

Another  factor  Is  how  strange  I  feel,  partly 
due  to  the  unexpected  and  profound  payoho- 
logical  effects  of  house  arreet  and  bannlnga, 
and  of  the  risks  constantly  run  in  South 
Africa  if  one  Is  to  be  at  all  true  to  one's  aelf ; 
but  largely  I  feel  strange  becauae  living 
there,  for  anyone  Involved  In  opposing  the 
evils  of  white  supremacy.  Is  like  bting  in  the 
front  Une  of  a  battle,  and  when  one  with- 
draws, tbe  outside  world  seems  unreal.  Even 
now,  in  the  freedom  of  Washington,  I  dream 
of  the  Security  P<^ice,  and  of  my  appr^h^- 
sions.  Yet  what  I  personally  experienced  la 
mild  compared  to  what  thousands  and  thou- 
sands there  are  suffering — ^besidee,  I  knew 
that  so  long  as  I  waant  actually  imprisoned. 
I  could,  with  a  British  passport,  leave  the 
country. 

How  can  I  bring  it  all  to  life  for  youT  Howr 
convey  the  shattering  deterioration  between 
the  time  I  was  last  there,  in  1062,  and  when 
I  returned  in  December,  1064?  In  that  time 
the  government  had  succeeded  In  blasting  a 
chasm  between  white  and  black.  There  haa 
been  a  scattering,  as  after  a  bombardment. 
Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  most  of  my 
black  friends  were  In  prison  or  In  ezUe,  and 
their  wlvee  restricted,  the  laws,  the  physical 
distances,  sheer  mistrust,  have  shrivelled  the 
possibility  of  contact.  And  again,  as  I  shall 
try  to  show,  there  was  a  further  deterioration 
Just  in  the  time  I  was  there,  between  tbe  end 
of  1064  and  April  1965.  Of  course,  mveston 
would  see  only  the  expansion  In  trade,  the 
rise  in  profits. 

I  notice  your  press  handout  mentions  my 
friendahip  with  Nelson  Mandela.  (Aotually 
it  was  not  through  him,  but  the  AngUcan 
Blahop  of  Johannesburg,  that  I  became  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treason  Trials  Defence  Fund 
In  South  Africa  in  1957.)  When  1  returned 
to  South  Africa  in  May  1061,  Mandela  had 
organised  a  nationwide  stay-at-home,  yet  ooe 
more  non-violent  protest  from  Africans.  The 
Bute  retaUated  by  ruthl^saly  suppreaslng 
the  protest  with  aU  the  forces  It  oould  com- 
mand. I  met  Mandela  underground  at  the 
time  and  he  told  me,  with  bitter  regret,  that 
after  50  yeara  of  disciplined  non-violence  the 
Afrlcana  had  been  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Increaalngly  organised  violence  ot 
the  State  could  only  be  answered  by  coun- 
ter-violence. Thereafter,  sabotage  broke  out, 
mainly  against  installations,  but  resulttng 
in  a  handful  of  deaths.  The  saboteurs  hoped 
thereby  to  Impreaa  on  white  South  Africa 
and  Western  investors  the  gravity  of  the 
non-white  people's  affliction  and  the  urgency 
of  their  anger.  But  as  you  know,  within  8 
yeara  they  were  routed,  most  of  the  leaden 
were  imprisoned  for  life,  a  number  being 
executed.  Meanwhile,  young  white  Intel- 
lectuals had  also  turned  in  despairing  frus- 
tration to  sabotage,  one  even  to  a  terrotlst 
act,  while  other  Africans  reeorted  to  an- 
arehlstlc  rioting  and  murder  In  aeveral  in- 
ddenta  In  the  Cape. 

(Significantly.  In  the  1914-16  war,  when 
Afrikaner  nationallBt  extremists  rSbeDed 
against  the  government  and  many  soores  ot 
people  were  killed,  only  one  leader  was  ex- 
eouted  and  that  because  he  was  at  the  thne 
In  the  Defence  Force  and  In  the  rebeUlan 
had  been  responsible  for  many  deaths  he  is 
now  an  Afrikaner  martyr-  AU  the  other  |B1 
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riaglMultn  war*  MlMMd  within  two  jmn. 
And  that  jvrj  Tlotent  revolt  ww  In  wurtlma. 
But  th»  mtrqr  ahowa  to  thalr  poofito  In  the 
pa^  l»  fma/tf  not  •  etaanottrlstlo  of  the 

rm  ram  MamW.  now  with  atoout  1.000  > 
ottMr  nun  Imprlaonad  In  Bobbtn  laUnd's 
maTtmiim  Menrttr  JaU.  would  bo  glad  to 
know  I  havo  ooom  baforo  you.  but  aa  b«  la. 
Ilka  almoat  all  non-white  poUtleal  i>rlaonen. 
ffradad  eataffocy  O.  ha  can  haTa  only  ona  lat- 
ter, and  ona  half  hour  Tlalt  evety  alz  "~w»t**t 

Z  wlah  Z  ooold  Imbue  you  with  a  feeling 
of  what  It  la  Ilka  In  South  Africa  today. 
Bow  on  the  euifaoe  there  la  law  and  order, 
■••Mltty.  aa  the  OoTammaQt  and  Brltlah  and 
Amerloan  Inveetora  like  to  point  out;  how 
on  the  surface  there  la  white  complacency 
ud  blaek  apathy:  and  we  know  Uttle  of  what 
;'«oea  on  below  anept  thi^t  now  and  than 
^■omathlng  breaka  aurface.  as  happened  last 
October.  There  waa  a  tralnload  of  African 
workeii  aa  atwaya  monatroualy  OTerpackad 
for  they,  not  being  voters,  can  be  pushed  and 
ahoved  around  Uke  that  and  the  train 
eraahed.  kUllng  aoorea  (In  all  91);  where- 
upon enraged  survivors  turned  on  the  flrat 
white  man  they  saw.  who  In  fact  waa  coming 
to  their  aid.  and  battered  him  to  death  .  .  . 
Mo.  for  the  most  part  we  can  only  guaas 
what  goee  on  below  the  aurface. 

After  Z  had  been  house  arrested  and  placed 
under  eight  pages-worth  of  bans.  I  naturally 
oonaldared  the  pros  and  oona  of  remaining 
in  Johannesburg  or  leaving.  Virtually  all 
fHenda  urged  me  to  go  aa  usefulnees  there 
aeamed  ended.  It  was  a  help  In  woWtig  the 
painful  deolalon  to  know  Z  might  be  able  to 
oome  before  your  committee.  I  knew  that  ex- 
oellent  factual  evidence  had  already  been 
given  to  you.  But  also  I  knew  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  moat  white  South  AfMeana  con- 
demn thoae  who  criticise  their  policies  with- 
out up-to-date  flrat-hand  ezperlenoe— Indeed 
ona  o€  the  raaaona  Z  returned  to  South  Africa 
waa  to  get  such  experience  and  kiMwledge- 
Ho  doubt  Z  got  too  much  of  Iti  Certainly  It 
la  an  honour.  If  an  exceedingly  obnoxious 
QP«.  to  be  eeverely  restricted.  It  means  the 
fDvwnmcnt  dare  not  charge  one  with  an  of- 
anee  and  bring  one  to  court  yet  It  fears  one. 
or  otie's  power  as  a  writer,  to  such  an  extent 
.  that  \X  arbitrarily  imprisons  one's  talents  and 
one's  spirit. 

(By  the  way.  Z  believe— from  the  titynt^g 
of  the  restrictions  on  me.  from  the  fact  that 
for  the  first  time  a  phrase  was  Introduced 
banning  the  "tranamlaslon"  of  material  to 
tnyone.  and  tha  fact  that  letters  to  me  from 
Wtahlsgton  had  been  opened— that  Z  waa 
banned  mainly  bacauae  I  had  been  enquir- 
ing about  sanding  material  to  your  oommlt- 
tm,) 

The  eott  of  itaMttg 
South  Africa  than,  la  a  "stable"  country. 
bvt  at  what  cost.  Hie  AfHv^ii^  people, 
^noe  great  and  brave  filters  for  freedeon. 
have  not  the  courage,  the  generaelty,  nor  the 
common  eense  to  extend  freedom  to  others. 
Znstead.  aa  a  rare  and  eplendld  Afrikaner, 
the  Bev.  Beyers  Naude,  has  pohited  out. 
there  are  more  and  more  parallels  to  Nasi 
Ideology  In  Afrikaner  Natlonallam;  not  only 
In  the  mathoda  used  to  "praearve"  the  white 
race  and  "Christian  Weetem  civilisation'' 
(slo)  but  la  tha  fear  "froealng  South  Africans 
Ukto  sUenoe  and  acqulaecence."  When  you 
ooma  to  think  of  it.  the  Afrikaner  extremists 
and  tha  slalater  Broederbond  who  rule  South 
Afrioa»  moat  of  them  admirers  of  Rltlar,  In 
all  the  world  find  avowed  support  for  their 
PoUelaa  only  from  Portugal,  firom  the  Bho- 
desUh  rebala.  and  from  a  handful  ot  aoele- 
tlaa  Ilk*  thaXu  dux  Klan.  the  John  BIrehars 
and  the  Laafue  of  Xmplre  Loyallata.   But  of 
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eooraa,  there  la  tha  other  kind  of  support; 
rapport  that  Is  tangible  however  much  apar- 
thald  may  be  verbaUy  caatlgated,  and  de- 
■ptte  the  denial  of  anna  to  the  preeent  gov- 
ernment: aupport  that  fmnw  from  many 
Bn^lah-speaklng  white  South  Afyic^nT  uid 
tram  British  and  American  Inveetore,  not  to 
mention  eone  Western  Qovemmanta,  Includ- 
ing Britlah  and  American. 

Tou  have  had  first-rate  teatlmonlee  from 
eereral  people,  you  have  been  told  by  Mr. 
Ifennen  WUllama  what  apartheid  doee  to 
human  beings.  Mr.  Nellaen,  In  deecrtblng 
the  Inhuman.  un-Ohrlstlan  polldea.  spoke  of 
the  degradation  of  the  government's  meth- 
ods; and  of  the  moral  horror  of  what  la 
folng  on.  Tou  know  from  Kenneth  Car- 
atena  and  others  of  the  dreary  cruelty  at  the 
unlimited  arrests  under  the  pass  lawa.  All 
Z  can  contribute  then  U  a  few  examplea  of 
what  has  become  the  South  African  way  of 
Ufe,  as  I  saw  It,  In  196S  and  19M.  In  ee- 
eenoe:  what  Is  being  done  to  people  there. 
In  this,  which  Is  their  only  life  on  tM«  earth; 
and  we  dont  know  what.  If  anything,  hap^ 
pens  to  us  after  death. 

Zn  Johanneeburg.  recently,  there  ware  at 
night  regular  poUce  raids  on  domaettc  sar- 
vanta'  quarters.  All  who  were  not  actually 
employed  at  each  house  were  arrested:  hus- 
banda,  boyfriends,  wlvee,  children,  etc.  Zn 
one  raid  for  Instance,  800  police  "netted" 
800  men,  women  and  teenagera.  The  raids 
were  followed  by  mass  trials,  not  In  courts, 
but  In  the  cells,  with  foiur  maglstratee.  In 
one  Instance,  trying  1,000  people  in  8% 
hours.  A  poUce  officer  was  reported  to  say: 
"We  have  to  have  these  raids.  We've  caught 
five  or  six  housebreakers  among  the  pettv 
offenders.  ..." 

In  1903,  near  Cape  Town,  Z  visited  a  young 
Afrioan  woman  and  her  four  children,  who 
were  being  forcibly  driven  600  mllee  from 
her  huaband  and  from  the  pondokkle  (In  the 
sandflats  "reeerved"  for  non-whltee)  which 
aha  had  oherlahed  Into  a  safe  neat  home. 
Thla  still  goes  on— aha  U  but  one  of  thou- 
sanda:  and  in  April  last  year  in  the  Black 
Saah  Advice  Office  *  near  Cape  Town.  Z  again 
lUtened  to  pathetic  appeals  from  Africans 
facing  the  enforced  breakup  of  their  faml- 
llee.  All  this  to  satisfy  an  admlnlatiatlve 
edict.  Zndlana  continue  to  be  torn  from 
homea  and  bxislneeeee  In  towns  they  have 
helped  to  proeper  and  are  stuck  mllee  out- 
side In  imdevel<q>ed  country.  Other  edicts, 
toward  the  end  of  the  year,  killed  off  Dis- 
trict Six,  the  traditional  home  of  Coloured 
ftcipi\»  In  Cape  Town;  they  Uke  Africans  will 
be  confined  to  bleak  sandflats.  And  through 
the  year,  the  Immorality  Act  took  Ita  toll 
with  reputations,  lives  destroyed.  AU  thsee 
laws  and  edicts  are  idiotic. 

Zdlotlo— for  South  Africa,  proeperoua.  qta- 
doua.  could  easUy  provide  opjKrtunltles  and 
Mourity  for  aU  Ita  racial  groups  were  It  not 
for  the  lUe-denylng  Ideology  of  Its  ruleta. 
And  food.  Tet.  when  Z  passed  through  the 
Clskel,  one  of  thoee  African  areas  where 
many  Uve  on  the  borderline  of  starvation, 
an  African  clergyman  to  whom  Z  gave  a  lift, 
from  brtng  stolidly  tadtum,  raddmly  burst 
Into  a  paaaUmata  deeoriptlon  of  how  chil- 
dren in  hla  village  on  aome  days  of  each 
•••k  want  without  food.  Oovemment  aid 
la  begrudging  and  offera  from  volimtary  so- 
cteuee  are  frequenUy  rejected  by  the  author- 
Ittea  who  Uke  to  pretend  there  is  no  starva- 
tton. 

Perilous,  then,  to  the  stekneea  of  Sooth 
AMoa.  fat  tha  llfe-danylng  dogma  of  white 
rapremaey  doea  not  simply  breed  cruelty.  It 
lMln«s  with  It  Infealleetnal  deotlne  and  moral 
deoadsaoa.  not  only  in  the  small  Afrikaner 
tilba  whloh  seeks  ealf-preeervatlon  through 

*  The  white  wccnen  of  the  Black  Saah  on- 
atlntlngly  provide  aaststance  for  non-whltea 
radleasly  peraeented  under  the  pass  tnd 
other  aAaiilnlstrmttve  Uws. 


tyranny,  but  asaoog  tha  .^^ 

whlteis.  who  are  mainly  preooci^ed  «i«k 
profit  and  pleasure.  What  a  waste  it  «m 
when  young  Uberal  InteUectuals  felt  coo 
strained  to  attempt  lU-concelved  sabotaos. 
In  court  many  of  them  spoke  of  the  futthto 
of  their  acta.  Again  Z  would  strese  t^ 
waste,  the  unneoeeeartnees  In  this  rich,  wuk 
country  which,  aa  Mr.  Williams  pointed  out 
oould  lead  Africa  In  ooostruettve  develop- 
ment. -~i^ 

But  If  preeent  poUdee  are  regarded  ss 
abominable,  think  what  llee  ahead  ifr 
Balthaaar  Vorster,  the  Minister  of  Jxistloe; 
who  waa  detained  In  the  1930-48  war  for  bS 
subversive,  pro-Hitler  actlvlttes,  has  been 
given  and  will  continue  to  grasp  more  and 
more  power.  Bducatlon  of  Afrikaner  youth. 
Afrikaner  newspapers,  the  Stete-domlnated 
broadcasting  system,  combine  to  Isolate,  to 
Indoctrinate. 

A  number  of  the  elite  of  Afrikaner  youth 
at  the  University  of  Pretoria — among  them 
perhape  tatMn  Cabinet  Ministers— expre«ed 
their  contempt  for  Oppoeltlon  United  Party 
speakers  at  the  electlMi  In  March  by  throwing 
chairs  and  violently  preventing  meetlngi 
flT>m  teklng  place.  Zs  It  surprising  when 
their  leaders  regard  Uberallsm  and  human. 
Ism  as  dirty  words?  One  of  the  few  Afrt- 
kaners  to  maintain  the  best  In  their  fore- 
bears.  Independent,  brave  and  generous,  the 
Itev.  Beyers  Naude,  set  up  the  Chrlatlan  In- 
stltuta— dedicated  to  a  loving  God.  He  ts 
constantly  harasaed  by  feUow  Afrikaners  In 
authority. 

Z  should  mention  one  seeming  aberration 
on  the  part  of  the  State  that  confuses  people 
abroad:  the  fact  that  a  few  fearless  petals 
can  express  perpetual  criUdsm  of  govtra- 
ment  pollclee  without  being  silenced.  Well, 
of  course,  Alan  Paton's  passport  was  with- 
drawn, aa  was  that  of  Laurence  Oandar, 
whoee  editorials  In  the  Rand  Dally  Mall  are  a 
source  of  Inspiration  to  all  Independent- 
minded  South  Africans,  black  and  white. 
One  factor  Is  that  It's  convenient  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  preeent  an  apparently  free  preei 
to  the  world  and  beeldes  theee  men  are  inter- 
nationally distinguished  which  still  has 
meaning  for  a  government  that  spends  s 
fortune  In  trying  to  whitewash  Ite  Image,  u 
Dr.  McKay  revealed. 

Juancx 

inevitably  Justice  was  long  ago  subverted 
by  the  spate  of  unjust  laws.  While  I  waa 
there,  a  niunber  of  cases  drew  fierce  comment 
from  the  few  English  language  newspapen 
still  putting  up  a  fight.  To  mention  only  one 
case:  four  young  white  men  were  convicted 
of  r^ing  an  African  woman  after  three  of 
them  had  assaulted  her  escort.  Three  were 
-entenced  to  six  strokee  of  a  li^t  cane  and 
the  fourth  to  six  strokee  with  an  adult  cane, 
azxd  a  year's  imprisonment  suspended  for 
three  years.  In  an  editorial  Laurence  Oandar 
^remarked:  "Just  Imagine  It:  a  half  an  hour*! 
sharp  pain  and  a  week  or  so  of  dlsc(»nfatt 
for  one  of  the  most  serious  and  revoltlBg 
crimes  in  the  book.  From  the  court  proceed- 
ings it  U  quite  clear  that  this  was  a  particu- 
larly vicious  and  brutel  episode.  The  men 
had  been  drinking  that  evening  but  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  a  white  girl  at  wboas 
home  they  had  been  for  a  time,  they  were  not 
very  drunk.  They  had  left  saying  it  was  a 
good  night  to  chase  "kaffirs"  ...  In  paistng 
sentence  the  Judge  said  he  could  not  undcr- 
etand  why  the  men  sftent  their  time  drinklag 
and  visiting  shebeens.  He  recommended  that 
they  should  make  use  of  their  free  time  by 
Joining  a  club."  As  the  editor  pointed  out 
had  the  raplste  been  black  and  the  raped 
woman  white,  they  would  surely  have  been 
aaatanced  to  death. 

But  the  area  where  Justioe  is  most  bla- 
tantly being  rabvertad  by  the  whole  proesa 
at  tha  adsalnlstzatlon  of  the  Uws  U  the  Bast- 
am  Cap*  where  Important  American  automo- 
bOs  and  othar  faetortoa  flourish  (sse  p.  3ft-M 
of  Part  X  at  tha  record  of  your  hearfngi) .  R 
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na  in  this  area  that  Afrioai  4  flrat  fait  the 
glow  and  excitement  of  new  1  taaa  and  ot  ad- 
neatian  brought  by  mission  trlsa  from  tha 
isao's  on.  In  those  days  Atrii  it  ms  thara  sven 
lad  the  vote.  Outstanding  A  t^loan  inteUso- 
toals  and  leaders  emerged — ^iimn  rtofessois 
jabavu  and  Z.  K.  Matthew  M  to  Mandela. 
Blsulu,  Tambo,  the  area  haa  ^ng  been  the 
otBtre  of  militant  Afrioan  sutlvlty;  a  ma- 
jority of  the  8.600  volunteers]  who  went  to 
jaU  in  the  African  National  Oongreas's  1968 
defiance  campaign  came  from  there. 

Now  the  Security  Police  are  Intent  on 
purging  the  area,  partlculaifly  Port  Bliaa- 
beth's  African  townahlpa.  of  D\t  last  drop  at 
political  consdousnsas.  But  lt|ie  purge  goes 
further,  it  Is  aimed  at  the  ve^  heart  of  thto 
society,  at  the  qualltlea  of  pdependenoe. 
ielf-reqiMCt  and  mutual  trust,  without  which 
human  beings  become  oorrui  Vble. 

During  the  past  a^  yeara,  abbut  1.000  men 
and  women  have  been  arreeted  there,  and  In 
Innumwable  trials  most  hav^  i  been  charged 
with  membership  of  the  tmi^wful  Afrioan 
National  Congress  (ANC)  or,  m  fewer  oases, 
to  the  Pan  Afrioanlst  Congreei  l(PAC) .  None 
of  theee  cases  Is  concerned  wVto  acte  of  vio- 
lence, which  would  go  befori  the  Supreme 
Oourt,  but  increasingly  the  State  produoea 
evidence  of  talk  of  violence. 

The  local  preea  had  barely  l^eported  theee 
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trials  and  I  was  the  first  ovc 

ent  to  do  so.    It  U  painful 

about  It  aU— what  I  wltne 

sinister  and  odious.'    The 

simple  men  and  women,  are : 

6  te  nineteen  months,   ai 

they  crack  under  interrogatl^ 

Include  aasaulte  and  eomet 

mental  tortiu*e,  and  agree  to  give  tte  n< 

■ary  evidence,  they  became  state  wltneaaea. 

Thoee  who  eomehow  hold  o^^  baoome  tha 

accused. 

The  Johannesburg  Star 
practice  of  arreetlng  In 
Ing  evidence  at  leisure.' 
charges  relate  to  actlona  alli  __ 
three  or  foiu-  yeara  ago,  makln 
possible  to  prove  an  alibi,  yet 
onable  to  recollect  recent  i 
precise  'evidence'  about  1061 
nonsensical,  they  recite  with 
I  foimd  one  state  witness 
evidence  against  sixty  people. 
Us  evldenoe  off  by  heart. 
Counsel  remarked,  had  the  hi 
la  the  pay  of  the  poUce.    Thi 
mently  deny  torture  or  pi 

They  had  come  to  oourt  to 

and— In  a  startingly  repstmveliianna<— they 
would  volunteer:  'I  waa  not  fnced  to  make 
s  Btotement>  Increaalngty  tnalr  eorroboim- 
tlon  of  small  detalla  of  whailhappenad  In 
1061  or  1063  stretched  one's  oradulity.  It  waa 
Uke  hearing  parrote  come  t^:  court.  And 
In  several  instaneea.  tha  Defeitee  elicited  the 
tact  that  Stete  wltnaeaea  duriUg  a  trial  had 
slept— eometlmes  two  or  threjltagether  at  a 
time— in  a  room  with  an  Af  rtc4i  security  ser- 
fiant,  but  they  Inalsted  notfang  ooaoamlng 
the  case  waa  ever  diseuseed.      \\ 

VXitaally  the  trials  are  held!  In  oamara.  In 
viUagee  remote  from  Port  Bltoweth.  on  tha 
pounds  that  State  wltnaeaea  jfkar  Intlmlda- 
tton  or  reprisals,  with  resulting  dUBoulty  In 
Andlng  defence  counsel  and  ^^' '  " 
lag  able  to  attend,  eo  that  a 
snonymity  setttea  over  them. 

But  where  injustice  to  nust  H>parsnt, 
uough  bleesed  by  ths  Isw.  to  U  the  fkmmlng 
tfthe  charges,  for  these  havf  |  been  broken 
•twn  under  multiple  oounte:  loemben^lp  ot 
■a  unUwful  organlaatlon,  f«rthartng  Ite 
*hns,  collecting  f luida  for  It,  anending  meat- 
top.  aUowing  premlaea  to  bS  uaed  for  Mi 
■Mstings.  distributing  laaflafc    the 

*  Perhaps  one  of  the  Oonmlt 
thne  to  look  at  a  pamphlet, 
the  Bastem   Cape"   for 
much  of  the  nmterlal. 
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mum  santenoe  on  aaoh  ootint  being  thxaa 
years;  with.  In  some  cases,  each  meeting, 
each  leaflet,  treated  as  a  separate  count  I 
The  eevarity  of  aantenoea  can  be  imagined: 
whereaa  in  Johanneeburg  admitted  rank-and 
lUe  mambers  of  the  Oonununlst  Party — ^who 
ocrileeted  subscriptions,  distributed  Isaflate. 
painted  alogans  and  attended  mora  than 
twenty  call  meetings  were  sentenced  to  two 
years.  In  ths  Bastam  Cape  ANC  and  PAO 
members  have  been  aentencad  to  up  to  tan 
years  for  a  leeser  seriea  of  aotlvitlea. 

The  oharges  are  framed  imdar  tha  Sup- 
preeaion  of  Communism  Act  which,  aa  I'm 
sure  you  know,  covers  any  partloularly  ef- 
fective and  active  opponent  of  the  Qovem* 
ment  and  has  been  used  far  more  widely 
against  African  natlonallste  and  white 
llberato  than  against  the  snuUl  group  of 
Marxtote.  As  a  result  newspaper  headllnee 
frequently  label  tha  esses:  "28  Charged 
Under  Bed  Act":  "Bdatlvea  Pack  Oourt 
To  See  aoo  in  'Bed'  Casea." 

One  man,  Tonomy  Charlleman.  a  tradea 
unionist  aged  about  sixty,  after  being  Im- 
priaoned  in  four  different  Jalto  for  a  total  of 
nineteen  montha.  waa  releaaed  in  Deoember 
1964  without  any  charge  being  laid.  In 
January  1968  he  wrote  to  the  Minister  of 
Justioe  claiming  danuigea  for  loea  of  health 
and  wagee.  He  was  then  re-arrested,  and 
charged  with  ANC  membership,  and  other 
counto  emerging  from  a  meeting  in  Novem- 
ber 1963.  He  waa  found  guilty  and  een- 
tenoed  to  eight  years.  On  appeal  hto  een- 
tence  was  reduced,  I  believe,  by  three  years. 

I  attended  several  days  of  the  trial  of 
Nursing  Stoter  Mpendu,  and  followed  by  caee 
subeequently.  She,  a  middle-aged  woman, 
had  been  tiding  to  get  a  passport  to  study 
pedlatriee  In  Britain  when  she  was  arrested 
In  March  1064.  She  waa  held,  in  prison — 
I4>art  h-om  a  brief  couple  of  weeks  when  ball 
was  allowed — for  sixteen  montha,  awaiting 
trial.  When  Defence  coimeel  questioned  the 
Security  Police  sergeant  in  chuge  ot  her  caae 
about  this  period,  he  replied  It  waa  "perhape 
not  too  long".  He  added :  "There  were  others 
who  were  more  important,  who  had  waited 
longer."  Tet  ball  had  been  withdrawn  from 
her  fifteen  months  before  and  the  Stete 
Proaecutor  bad  given  aa  a  reaaon  that  she 
waa  the  "most  dangerous"  of  the  sixty-one 
prisoners  awaiting  trial  before  the  court  at 
the  time.  Fifteen  months  in  prison,  a  "moat 
dangerous"  woman,  and  when  it  came  to  her 
trial,  she  was  charged  with  a  different  eet 
of  facte  from  those  for  which  she  was  ar- 
reeted. The  Proeecutor  declared  her  case 
centered  on  the  "dtopoeal  of  a  motor  van". 
It  wae  alleged  that  her  man  had  been  given 
the  van  by  the  ANC.  and,  after  hU  arreet. 
she  had  tiaken  over  Ite  eale.  She  denied 
the  chargee.  Stete  witnesses  said  she  told 
them  the  sale  waa  to  raise  money  for  the 
ANC.  and  would  be  used — aooordlng  to  one 
or  another  of  them — ^for  ammiuUtion; 
exploalvee;  flra-arms;  petrol  bomba;  machine- 
guns:  rifles;  revolvars.  Par  long  days  Sister 
Mpendu  was  nuule  to  sit  on  a  backleas  bench 
while  the  case  toiled  on.  The  small  court- 
room under  a  halrdreealng  salon,  next  to  a 
railway  sMlng  in  a  rich  orange-growing  area. 
waa  constantly  adjourned  becauae  of  the  din 
of  shunting  trains.  Eventually  the  Magia- 
trate.  describing  her  aa  an  evasive,  hesitant 
wltnees.  found  her  guilty  on  four  oounte: 
ANC  membership,  ralalng  funds,  having  an 
ANC  meeting  in  her  house,  and  stamping  a 
receipt  with  an  ANC  sign.  Allowing  for  the 
eighteen  months  she  had  by  thto  time  been 
In  custody — be  sentenced  her  to  a  further 
two  and  a  half  years,  in  all'then  four  years. 

Men  already  fined  or  imprisoned  for  an 
offense  are  recharged,  years  later,  for  the 
same  offense.  Thus  the  employeee  of  a  bus 
eompany  In  Port  KUaabeth  were  fined  £7 
10s  (633)  each  In  IMl  for  having  goo*  on 
strike,  which  to  megal  for  Afrioana.  TliMe 
and  a  half  yean  Eater's  eeore  or  anat*  have 
Man  rearrested.    11  was  tbsn  slle«aa  Ika* 


ths  strike  had  been  organised  by  the  African 
National  Congress  and,  sfter  more  than  a 
year  awaiting  trial  in  prison,  they  have  now 
been  sentenced  to  four,  or  four  and  a  half 
years'  Imprisonment. 

Some  found  "not  guilty"  have  been 
promptly  re-arrestad.  And  now  a  new  refine- 
ment haa  been  thought  up  by  the  Stete :  in- 
stead of  releasing  thoee  who  are  completing 
their  aantenoea.  it  to  charging  them  again 
with  violations  of  the  same  law.  So  far  160 
or  more  have  been  named  for  thto  repeated 
incarceration.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  the 
family  of  the  prisoner — Just  as  they  are  pre- 
paring to  welcome  him  or  her  back.  The 
first  case.  Dixon  Puyanl,  after  serving  3  years 
was  sentenoed  to  seven  more.  The  second, 
Benson  Ndlmba,  after  avi  to  4^^  more. 

I  wish  there  were  time  to  read  you  parte 
of  my  notes  of  the  evidence  and  croea-ex- 
amlnation  in  eome  of  these  tralto.  Perhape 
Z  could  tell  you  briefly  about  one  other  case 
I  obeerved.  In  which  a  young  white  woman 
was  found  guilty  of  attexuUng  an  ANC  meet- 
ing in  1961.  The  Court  sentenced  her  to 
four  years'  Imprisonment,  "with  a  prayer  In 
ite  heart."  On  appeal  the  Supreme  Court 
eet  aside  the  conviction.  As  the  Rand  Dally 
Mall  commented:  ".  .  .  Thto  vras  a  caae 
in  which  the  State  relied  heavily  oo  the 
testimony  of  accomplices — who  gave  their 
evidence  In  the  preaence  of  the  Security 
Branch.  It  was  a  caae  in  which  the  defenoe 
claimed  that  one  State  wltnees  had  changed 
hto  Btory  after  spending  an  overnight  ad- 
journment with  a  member  of  the  Sec\irity 
Branch;  that  another  had  learnt  hto  evi- 
dence off  by  heart;  and  that  yet  another 
had  been  in  the  pay  of  the  Security  Branch. 

"Whatever  the  truth  of  these  claims  may 
have  been,  the  fact  to  that  the  Judge  Prsai- 
dent  of  the  Bastem  Cape  hes  now  rejected 
the  Stete  evidence  of  five  aooomplloea  and 
declared  that  it  waa  quite  inconceivable 
that  Mtoe  Neame  waa  ever  a  member  of  tha 
ANC — Be  they  had  all  awom  ebe  waa  .  .  .** 
Incidentally,  the  Judge  did  not  ask  whj 
theee  state  wltnsssss  should  choose  to  Us 
about  a  white  woman  unknown  to  moat  ot 
them. 

Much  as  I've  taken  of  your  tlms  to  tall 
you  about  the  Eastern  Cape  triato,  Z  am 
very  awaro  of  how  Inadeqoately  Z'vs  con- 
veyed the  reality  of  what  to  going  on.  Ths 
hopeleesnees  that  often  deadens  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  courts,  the  snguish  of  ths 
families,  their  struggle  against  hunger,  for 
even  when  a  welfare  conunlttee  to  allowed  to 
function  it  can  afford  lees  than  17  a  month 
for  each  famUy.  To  provide,  eohool  fees, 
clothes  and  bo<AB  haa  been  virtuaUy  Impos- 
sible. 

"Law  and  order"  has  been  melnts lissi. 
Ths  Seeurtty  Police  are  in  contnrf.  And  thsiy 
are  there  to  stay. 

Vlrttially  all  defenoe  in  the  hundreds  ot 
political  triato  and  In  the  appeato  (a  num- 
ber of  which  have  been  at  least  eucceaeful 
In  reducing' aentsnces)  has  been  paid  for  by 
the  Defence  and  Aid  fund,  of  which  Alan 
Paton  was  a  leading  member.  I  wtoh  you 
could  have  sera  the  dedicated  work  of  ite 
organiasrs.  battling  with  eelfiess  courage 
against  all  the  obetacles  the  State  and 
Security  Police  oould  contrive,  in  order  to 
see  that  people  bad  some  defent^.  (Tha 
State  only  provides  pro  deo  defenoe  In 
capital  oasae.)  Over  the  yeara,  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  have  been  saved  from  Ira- 
prtoonment  or  have  had  senteooea  lesssasd. 
through  ths  efforte  o(  D  *  A.  It  waa  ab- 
acrfutely  elaar  thftt  the  Security  Polioe  war* 
enraged  byits  setlvtties.  Over  many  monttis 
last  year  Pcdloe  pressure  intensified  as  one 
after  another  of  tha  Pand%  workers  were 
banned  from  ite  acttvltlee  and  placed  under 
grim  pewoiial  restrietbms.  Tbsn,  two 
mddths  agot  the  Mlnlstsr  of  Justtoe  outlawed 
tha  entire  Vuad.  Tha  penalties  for  furlber* 
Ing  its  ■lins'«fl*  otw  to  twslva  ysam  tnyrls* 
SBivln  Jtas  ANO  and  PAO  eassa 
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Whan  I  CUM  *m*.j  poUtlaa  mecuaed  mn 
having  to  defend  themMTea. 

Aa  U  this  were  not  appaHlnf  anoofh.  tha 
Mlnlatar  of  Juatlce  went  on  to  houae  aneat 
and  ban  tha  attomaj  handling  moat  o<  theae 
oaaae,  Ulia  Ruth  Aym«nl  Ifiaa  Haynum, 
Blnee  the  ISSO**.  haa  provided  a  modal  of 
what  a  full,  creative  life  can  become  even 
In  the  deatructlveneaa  that  bllghta  South 
Africa.  Alao  a  leading  member  of  the  Lib- 
eral Party,  in  her  legal  practice  she  haa 
been  quite  Indomitable,  and  to  her  office  a 
constant  stream  of  non-whltee  and  others 
~  would  come  for  legal  advice,  whenever  they 
ware  threatened  with  atreat  or  punishment 
for  one  thing  or  another.  Yet  apart  from 
the  Liberals,  the  Black  Sash  and  one  or  two 
newspapers,  hardly  a  protaat  was  uttered 
at  this  banning,  that  not  only  could  deatroy 
her  career,  but  deprlvea  huhdreds  ctf  men 
and  women  ct  their  legal  adviser,  for  the 
•eopa  of  her  woik  la  now  heavily  oonflaad. 

This  picture  Is  dark.  But  I  was  In  a  court 
ana  day  whan  Om  Defence  brought  on  a  wlt- 
neaa.  Terranoe  Makwahe.  straight  from  Bob- 
ben  Idand  prison,  where  he  was  serving  a 
two  and  »  half  year  aentance.  Be  was  a 
aUght,  modest-voloed  man  who  looked  much 
younger  than  hlaforty-flva  years.  Theproee- 
cutor  rose  to  remind  him  that  the  effect  of 
hla  giving  evidence  might  well  lay  him  open 
to  renewed  proeecutlon  and  a  further  sen- 
tence. He  agreed.  Why.  then  asked  the 
proeeeutor.  was  he  giving  evidence? 

"Andl  Soyklk",  Makwabe  repUad.  The 
Interpreter  tranalatad:  'He  aaya  "I  am  no 
longer  afraid" '. 
It  waa  a  marvelous  moment. 
WHAT  nkKwoia  AKO  Hoiraa  uatmar  soAif 
The  weapon  of  "banning"  haa  been  part 
of  the  South  African  way  of  life  since  1963. 
It  U  a  penalty  unique  In  the  history  of 
criminal  Uw.  aooordlng  to  Profeesor  Julius 
X«wla.  of  the  XTniv«ralty  of  Wttwatersrand. 
Ko  charge  to  answer,  no  trial,  no  effeetlv* 
appeal,  nor  can  you  protest  as  it  Is  Illegal 
ter  anyone  to  publish  your  remarka.  Sud- 
denly one  day  poUce  arrive  on  the  doorstep 
and.  In  my  caae.  they  handed  me  eight  pagee 
9*  baaa  which  I  waa  supposed  to  study  and 
ataotb  while  they  stood  over  me.  The  bans 
ai«  under  the  Suppression  of  Communism 
Aet  and  have  been  used  to  puniah  and  silence 
Uberala  far  more  than  liiarxlsta,  and  have 
been  uaed  In  a  deliberate  ptiloy  of  attrition 
to  crush  non-white  tradee  unions.  There 
are  about  96  different  biuu  with  the  Minister 
eonstantly  thinking  up  new  ramifications. 
For  Inatanee  ta  my  case  be  ahnoat  doubled 
the  prevloua  number  of  reatrictlom  on  writ- 
ing so  that  It  became  almost  Impoaalble  to 
Write  anything  at  all.  whether  for  publica- 
tion or  for  my  own  private  purpoees.  Alan 
Paton  expressed  his  view  to  me:  "This  Is  to 
my  mind  unpardonable,  not  so  mxich  beoaxise 
H  may  take  away  your  living  but  beoauss  It 
deniea  you  the  right  to  use  gifts  that  are 
given  you — that  to  me  Is  one  of  the  things 
tiM*  Is  within  the  province  of  Ood.  not  of 
tft«  State." 

About  sao  people  are  at  prsaent  "banned". 
Almost  all  are  restricted  for  a  live  year  period 
In  which  they  cannot  ever  leave  one  town, 
or  one  African  townahtp.  or  even  one  mall 
suburb.  Among  new  reatrietlona  are  thoee 
that  foitoM  people  to  go  Into  spedfled  buUd- 
In^.  This  laereaalngly  deprivea  people  of 
J«be.  An  African  factory  worker,  for  ex- 
ample, ts  banned  from  any  faotcrlaa.  iCra. 
BUen  A)e«»h.  tha  ■ngUah-bom  social  worker 
iMio  waa  finong  the  aeeuaad  in  the  Ttmaaa 
Trial  and  who  has  done  so  aooh  for  the 
hanlahed  man  and  woman  In  Sonth  Africa, 
after  being  house  anetad  ana  mndar  oon. 
■Miambae  bana  for  a  nitabar  at  yMora.  te- 
ontly  had  an  eartanstoa  of  tbaaa  touM  wUoh 
bar  aatarlac  a  boUdttng  tn  wtoMi 
to  •  tntm  unten.    8h»  t»oe<»  for  a 

A*  tte  ttaTilkan  z  uni 
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heard  that  she,  a  womaa  tn  Imt  lata  lUMia, 
waa  trying  to  tea^  herself  touch-typing  tn 
the  hope  of  getting  a  aecretarlal  Job.  Mr. 
Oongreea  Mbata.  banned  Just  after  I  was.  a 
research  oOeer  for  the  Institute  of  Race 
Relations,  under  the  ban  can  no  longer  go 
Into  that  office.  On  his  behalf,  a  deputation 
of  distinguished  men,  including  two  farmer 
Judgee.  tried  to  see  the  Minuter  of  Justice, 
but  were  curtly  rejected.  One  Coloured 
writer,  among  the  handful  placed  under  94 
hour-a-day  house  arreat.  Is  also  banned 
from  writing  and  has  to  rely  upon  his  wife 
keying  the  family  going.  Regularly  in 
Oovemmant  Oaaettee  there  are  lists  of 
Africana  placed  under  wide  bana  for  five 
years. 

But  sa  I  dont  think  the  pernicious  char- 
aeter  of  bans  can  be  understood  without 
reading  them.  I  am  handing  in  a  copy,  irtilch 
I  hope  can  be  reooRtod,  of  theee  pagaa  that 
distort  and  really  wnlmaghuibly  limit  a  per- 
son's life.  I  found  painful  the  reatitotlon  on 
having  any  vlsltora.  And.  of  oourae,  even 
partial  house  arrest  at  nights,  wasksnds  and 
holidays  deatroy^  ono'b  aoelal  Ufa.  I^»  the 
first  time  In  my  Ufa.  I  reaUy  felt  my  splnster- 
hoodl  But  harshest  a<  all.  after  tha  htm  on 
writing,  waa  that  on  social  gathering.  Mow- 
adaya  this  Is  being  Interpreted  In  law  as  a 
banned  person  and  one  other.  Tea.  lunch. 
even  oonveratng,  are  dangerous  unifies  the 
gathering  occurs  oasuaUy  or  fortuitously.  I 
somethnee  went  to  town  and  walked  the 
stzeets  hoping  to  bump  Into  friends.  I  wix>te 
to  the  Magistrate  to  whom  one  can  apply  for 
exemptions,  explaining  that  aa  a  spinster  with 
few  relations.  I  would  like  permlseloQ  to  have 
oooaalnnal  meals  with  my  sister  and  broCher- 
in-Uw.  TlUs  was  refused.  On  occasions 
when  I  made  a  discreet  date  with  eocnebody 
to  meet  in  a  ooSee  bar.  I  did  so  with  a 
hkwyer's  warning  ringing  In  my  ears,  that  tt 
waa  aU  right  for  me  to  decide  to  take  tha 
calculated  rlak.  but  U I  w«ra  arrested  the  per- 
son I  waa  meeting  might  be  caUed  as  a  state 
wltnsas  against  me;  no  otu  wants  to  be  a 
state  wltnees,  and  to  refuse  to  be  cme,  oould 
lead  to  up  to  a  year  In  prisMi. 

I  found  the  psgrehologlcal  effects  dlaoon- 
certlngly  daep  and  Immediate.  The  polloe 
had  no  sooner  left  than  I  felt  a  distinct  drop 
In  self -reqwet  at  the  reallaatloa  that  I  was 
obeying  a  aarlsa  a<  bans  from  Vorster.  I  was 
tempted  to  disregard  them  and  go  on  Uvlng 
In  the  ordinary  way.  But  the  thought  of  the 
penalty  at  between  one  and  ten  years  for 
breaking  moat  of  the  bans,  and  up  to  thiae 
yean  on  breaking  the  ban  on  social  gather- 
ing, deterred  me.  Then  came  paranoia;  not 
only  from  the  thought  of  security  poUoe 
surveillance  but  almost  Immsdlately  It  was 
as  If  one  had  the  plague  and.  from  getting 
several  phone  caUa  a  day.  I  felt  axdted  If 
three  or  fo»ir  peopto  phoned  me  a  week. 

All  this  Just  arbitrarily  slammed  on  one 
by  tha  Mlnlater  of  Justice  becauae  ha  can't 
find  one  guuty  at  any  offence,  even  under  the 
fantaatlo  network  of  laws  he  already  haa  at 
his  dl^oaal.  About  4S  pec^e  have  been 
P*rtlaUy  houae-arreated.  and  about  13  Im- 
prtaonad  In  their  own  homes  under  total 
houae  arrest.  Onoe  a  weak  I  had  to  report  to 
a  polloe  statloo  and  sign  the  parole  book  bat 
f°"°«-  Helen  Joaeph  for  Instance,  have  tfr 
report  daUy  to  the  pdlce  station;  the  penalty 
to  which  African  men  and  women,  particu- 
larly thoae  who  have  realitad  the  Govern- 
ment's tyranny  in  tribal  areas,  are  >«»w«tKti 
some  for  many  years  on  end.  A  report  on 
thirty  or  more  so  oondamned  only  reaebad 
the  South  Atrloan  puMIe  after  tha  Mew  Tack 
TUnee  had  carried  It. 


TBx  aacuairr  roues  am 

WXTHOOT  A  XBIAI. 

Above  all,  what  oama  as  a  atckenlng  T»Hwk 
to  ma  on  my  return  was  to  wltnees  tte  out- 
fupOon  Indueed  tay  widespread  hstlmldatten. 
'■latlaui  woukl  not  ha  too  strong  a 
iv  tl,  thay  do  Induoe  tamr  Ui 


vletlaae.  from  the  Security  Ftadoe  and  th* 
hioreaslngly  eophlstlcated  Interrogatcrs.  iu 
a  re«ilt  South  Africa  la  now  riddled  with 
Informen.  Sometimes,  as  you  have  bam 
told,  strong  men  have  been  broken  by  torw 
ture,  three  were  driven  to  snldde  imder  the 
90  days  law.  That  vile  law  was  wlthdiMm 
m  January  1986.  only  to  be  replaced  la 
September  by  a  law  precisely  twice  as  ter- 
rible, the  180  Days  Law.  The  first  man  so 
held  attempted  to  commit  siUclde.  Sines 
then  about  40  more  men  and  women  have 
been  thus  kept  In  solitary  confinement  lot 
up  to  six  months,  without  a  charge  while 
they  are  Interrogated  with  the  object  of 
forcing  them  to  become  state  wltnessw, 
The  Security  Ptdlee  have  developed  a  bill, 
llant  aptitude  for  payehologlaal  torture- 
through  non-stop  Interrogation  while  tin 
prisoner  is  held  In  Isolation  or  through  foro- 
ing  prisoners  to  stay  awake  or  remain  stand- 
Ing  for  days  on  end.  Most  of  those  who 
have  been  released  have  refused  to  say  soy. 
thing  about  their  confinement,  but  one,  Ux%. 
Weinberg,  after  three  months  Imprlsonmeat, 
told  the  court  she  had  made  a  statement  to 
the  polloe  only  after  relays  of  security  men 
had  questioned  her  continuously  for  ttuee 
days.  She  waa  kept  awake  and  standing,  shs 
alleged,  with  the  physical  effect  of  alarm- 
ingly swoUen  legs — ^her  ankles  hanging  over 
her  shoee — and  her  eyelids  swollen  till  Imt 
eyes  were  like  slits.  As  a  result  of  this  sad 
the  Intense  psychological  pressure,  she  had 
made  a  statement  but  this  she  refused  to 
repeat  In  court,  chooalng  further  Imprison- 
ment rather  than  to  become  a  traitor.  Of 
oourse.  there  are  thoee  who  simply  out  of 
self-interest  turn  traitor  and  give  evldenos 
against  their  frtenda. 

Inalde  South  Africa  noted  legal  experts 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  failure  of  t 
number  of  Judges  to  reject  evidence  given  by 
such  detainees,  evidence  which  should  Im 
treated  with  the  greatest  suspicion.  And  s 
leading  Progreaslve,  for  faUlng  to  do  so  Is  up 
to  10  yeara  Imprisonment.  Professor  Lewln 
haa  apoken  of  the  grim  uncertainty  about 
tha  extent  of  theee  bans  In  the  lives  of  every 
banned  person.  No  lawyer  can  advise  Che 
client  with  any  aasiuance  whether  attend- 
ing this  or  that  type  of  gathering  or  enter- 
tainment  is  "safe'.  For  Inatanee,  In  the 
courts,  snooksr  has  proved  aU  right  on  v^ 
peal,  but  bridge  or  tennis  Involving  four  per- 
sons haa  reeulted  In  a  sentenoe.  In  the  cass 
of  bridge,  of  three  months,  two  being 
suspended.  A  'banned'  girl  who  climbed  s 
mountain  with  two  others  and  had  a  ploale 
on  top,  was  sentenced  to  two  months 
suspended.  A  man  who  sat  In  the  kltana 
while  a  party  took  place  and  spoke  to  ons 
person  at  a  time,  coming  into  the  kitchen, 
was  sentenced  to  a  year,  suspended.  Tbsst 
suspended  sentences  hang  over  the  person^ 
head.  In  effect,  what  it  meant,  becauss  I 
found  every  other  day,  I  was  breaking  one  or 
other  of  the  bans,  was  that  the  polloe  ooty 
had  to  watch  consistently  for  a  time  to  eal> 
lect  soma  bit  of  evidence. 

Cruelest  are  .  the  bans  and  house  arrest 
orders  that  are  Immediately  served  on  men 
and  women  who  had  been  charged,  tried  and 
sentenced  to  terms  of  Imprisonment,  and 
upon  serving  those  sentences,  have  returaad 
to  their  homes  and  famlUea,  only  to  be  put 
under  the  severest  possible  restricttaaa 
690  people  banned,  690  Uvea  broken  up,  aad 
how  many  nuire  hiindreds  or  thousands  In- 
thnldatsd  from  action  aa  a  reeult. 

Almost  the  only  protests  reoently  hste 
aoma  from  a  handful  of  Bn^lsh  languagi 
nawspapers,  from  Mrs.  Helen  Suiman.  tbs 
Progreaslve  MP,  from  the  Black  Sash,  tin 
liberals,  and  one  or  two  others.  It  was  art 
tlB  the  Mlnlstar  banned  a  student  lea««. 
Ian  Bobertaon,  who  waa  to  have  been  tbs 
hart  to  Sanator  KBrnnsr  In  a  week  or  two'i 
tlma,  that  protsats  rsaUy  became  slgnlAosal 
flNra  have  bean  student  msmhas  aad 
large  proCeat  meetings  of  eltlasoa.    IB  Jo- 
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jupuMabuig*  a  few  daya  an.  more  than 
1.600  people  unanimously  rn  dived  to  caU  on 
^j0  Minister  to  charge  or  rt  :4ase  thoee  who 
jtn  banned  and  restricted  Mthout  a  trial. 
As  XTyskrlge.  the  Afrikaans  irpter  and  poet, 
mnarked:  "What  extraordl|]fkry  habits  we 
tn  scqulrtng.  It  seenu  to  have  beoome  an 
old  South  African  ctutom  to  accuse  a  man 
or  a  woman,  for  that  matters  of  something 
extremely  serious,  clap  him  |n  Jail  or  ban 
him  or  silence  him  by  other!  h^eans,  and  af- 
ford blm  no  trial,  g^ve  hlin  not  the  least 
chance  to  defend  himself."     '  j 

Tat  more  atrocious  are  t^^  physical  and 
spiritual  deserts  and  abysmal  poverty  Mr. 
B»itititrtn  RusseU,  has  said:* "I  beUeve  that 
courts  vrUl  be  conscious  of  the  mountain  of 
authentic  evidence  from  experts  that  soU- 
tary  ccmfinement  amounts  jtp  mental  tor- 
tore  which  is  sometimes  moae  eerioiis  than 
physical  torture."  -  ] ' 

In  Britain,  three  MP.'s  dt  the  different 
poUtleal  partlea  said  there  was  Uttle  doubt 
that  nxunbers  of  state  wltnetses  have  been 
toaln-washed  In  soUtary  confihement  to  give 
whatever   evidence   the   police   required   of 


rbly  held  out 
to  serve 
lose  their 

the  Afri- 


them.   But  a  handful  have  si|: 
as  Mrs.  Weinberg  did,  pre: 
terms  of  Imprisonment  rathe ' 
sonls. 

m  the  trial  of  Abram        . 

kaner  deecended  from  the  President  of  the 
Orange  River  Colony,  who  ^tcaune  a  Com- 
munist In  the  1930's  and  whol  has  had  a  most 
distinguished  legal  career  lnl$outh  Africa,  a 
young  wonuin,  Mrs.  Lesley  Bchermbrucker, 
s  180  day  detainee,  refused  to  give  evidence 
for  the  state  against  Flschei|.j  In  an  article 
Nadlne  Oordimer,  the  novelif^.  deecribes  the 
moment:  "She  turned  to  the  Magistrate  .  .  . 
and  said,  Tve  decided  that  nqt  at  this  stage 
or  any  other  stage  wlU  I  give  evidence.  And 
rm  prepared  to  face  the  consequences.'" 
When  warned  that  she  could  jhe  sentenced  to 
a  year's  Imprtsonment  if  she  li^alntalned  her 
refusal,  she  again  said  no.  Miss  Oordimer 
writes:  "She  was  sentenced  io  800  days  and 
she  went  down  In  the  well  Of  the  Court  In 
the  peculiar,  awkward  silence  produced  In 
onlookers  by  the  spectacle  of  courage." 

While  on  the  subject  of  Fischer,  who  waa 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  for  conspir- 
ing to  commit  sabotage  along-  with  Mandela 
and  others  who  two  years 
thus  sentenced  In  the  Rl 
qnote  from  the  Mancheater 
vember  1964,  where  I  said, 
norm  among  White  South 
feazfiil,  apathetic  and  mean,  .«»„>.«»  .  wwv^^- 
try  should  be  proud  of  the  cktremlsm  with 
which  this  man  gives  hims^^-  And  when 
Afrikaner  Nationalists  hav^  become  rigid 
eonformlsts,  they  should  botor  this  'son  of 
our  SOU'  (as  a  Magistrate  called  hhn)  who 
has  kept  the  spark  of  rebellion  against  re- 
pression aUve." 

Ftom  studying  the  history  dr  South  Africa 
for  the  books  that  I  have  wr  iten  about  the 
African  struggle  for  freedom  iere,  and  from 
personal  experience  In  the  dcpw  of  the  Trea- 
son Trials  In  1967  when  I  fisat  got  over  my 
bitter  prejudice  against  Octnmuniata  by 
knowing  some  of  than  as  I  Individuals,  I 
have  felt  with  even  greater  reject  the  fUhne 
of  Christians.  In  particular,  to  Identify  our- 
'•''ee  with  that  struggle.  If:  only,  Inst^wl 
of  being  terrified  of  being  wred  with  the 
•ame  brush  as  OommunlstsJ  jor  Instead  of 
eompetlng  in  a  negative  mahber,  we  oould 
•ewto  transform  our  own  tt>o  inadequate 
V*^-  I  was  glad  that  a  teamber  at  the 
Bodety  Friends  made  a  slmU44  point  to  yen. 
Itis  Inmle  that  It  la  to  a  biUdful  of  white 
gp^nntsts  who  befriended! Africans  ovar 
"Ooades  that  we  owe  to  a  luge  extent  tt* 
Wuaal  of  so  many  AfWoan^^adera  to  turn 
taeiit. 

assmmawa 
'tvtarmlsta  or  the  Booth  lAfriein  syaton 
i«y  njeet  tha  |«atwa  X  haw  i^ 


vlously 
trial,  may  I 

ardlan  In  No- 
ay,  when  the 

cans  Is  to  be 
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of  poUttoal  'a#itators.'  What  then  of  tha 
government's  vaiuxted  Bantuatan,  the  Tran- 
skel,  or  of  Zululand.  to  mention  only  two 
tribal  places,  what  of  the  nooderate  men 
who  lead  the  oppositions  there?  The  gov- 
ernment's favorite  weapon  agalnat  them  has 
been  to  block  passports  to  such  fine  men  aa 
Knowledge  Quaana,  leader  of  the  oppoaitlon 
mulU-radal  party  In  the  Transkei,  and 
Oataha  Butheleai.  a  senior  Zulu  chief,  both 
of  whom  had  been  looking  fOTward  to  taking 
up  State  Department  Invitations  to  travel 
In  the  XTnlted  States.  This  Is  Just  one  more 
proof  of  the  farce  of  the  government's  claim 
that  these  areas  are  heading  for  freedom  and 
self-govenunent.  InddentaUy,  botween  May 
1964  to  AprU  1966  and  poaslbly  for  longer 
all  appUcatloos  from  newspapers  and  Joxur- 
naltsts  to  visit  Bantu  areas  In  the  Transvaal 
were  rejected. 

And  what  more  ludicrous  a  Aowlng  up  of 
the  government's  color  poUcy  and  the  con- 
venience of  Its  prejudice,  than  the  case  of 
the  Japanese  who  have  been  made  honorary 
whites — because  they  buy  pig  Iron.  whUe 
Ohlneee  and  Indians  and  Coloured  South 
Africans  continue  to  be  harshly  discrimi- 
nated against. 

CaXATIVX  PXOPI.X   AND   CXKAnVX  ACTS 

But  having  said  all  this,  having  given 
/Irst-hand  Impreeslons  of  what  Mr.  Nielsen 
called  "the  most  flagrant  and  clearcut  case 
in  the  world  today  of  op(»-eB8ed  colored  peo- 
ple by  white  people  as  a  matter  of  official 
bollcy,"  1  havent  given  you  the  extra  dlmen- 
Jsion  provided  by  the  few  who  continue  to 
struggle  on,  not  only  bravely  confronting  the 
evU,  but  at  tlmee  even  creating.  It  would 
be  indiscreet  to  say  much  more  for  fear 
this  Uttle  also  would  be  deetroyed.  But  I 
wish  I  oould  communicate  to  you  the  wonder 
of  knowing  these  people.    Even  In  the  time 

I  was  there,  the  ranks  thinned  significantly 

some  were  forced  into  exUe  because  bans  pre- 
vented their  making  a  Uvlng,  others  wore 
taken  Into  180  days  or  were  cut  off  trtnn 
normal  life  by  bans.  WhUe  I  was  amongat 
those  few  remaining,  there  was  the  constant 
refreshment  of  their  company,  inspiriting 
and  deUghtful.  When  one  locAs  around  the 
world— eo  much  of  It  in  a  mees — and  then 
thinks  of  these  few  of  aU  races  and  beliefs, 
one  feels  Inspired  to  carry  on,  to  believe 
that  perhi^is  a  better  futiuv  can  be  won. 

I  wonder  if  you  realize  that  some  In  South 
Africa  feel  your  ooiuitry  Is  their  greatest 
hope.  Perhaps  If  you  thought  of  them  as 
constituents  you  could  <trt)igiTVfi  their  anxious 
expectation?  If  is  not  only  becaiwe  the 
United  States  Is  the  moet  powerful  country 
in  the  world.  It  Is  not  only  that  they  have 
given  up  expecting  anything  from  Britain, 
with  its  blUlon  pounds  bound  up  In  South 
Africa.  It  Is  that  you  have  a  very  particular 
history  and  that  you  here  are  striving — with 
whatever  stumbling  and  prevarication — to 
cc^ie  with  a  history  of  racial  oppreesion  and 
the  resiiltlng  dissaters.  Tour  experience  can 
help  them,  action  on  thetr  behalf  can  help 
you. 

Britain  and  America  are  deeply,  Irrevocably 
involved  In  South  Africa— through  Invest- 
ment and  profits  gained,  some  of  your  firms 
have  their  fingers  deep  In  the  pie  of  Eastern 
Cape  Industry,  and  as  you  know.  In  the 
Bastern  Cape  twrlble  things  are  being  done. 
They  are  Involved  not  only  because  Or.  Ver- 
woerd  vaunts  himself  as  a  bulwark  of  West- 
ern Christian  dvlllzatlon  and,  in  the  llneop 
BO  far  has.  In  fact,  been  treated  aa  such, 
but  they  are  also  Involved  through  Christian 
and  educational  ooxmeetlons. 

South  Africa  Is  a  microcosm  of  our  world : 
in  Its  raoes.  Its  reUglons,  Its  political  beUefs. 
Itt  its  perilous  division  Into  liavee'  and  liava- 
nots.'  If  no  ooostructlve  way  out  of  ttia 
deadly  Impaase  U  found  and  found  aoon. 
.k«>w«uisiBiRirliihopatoamm?„.     , . 


AQBEEMENT  ON  IMPORTATION  OF 
EDUCATZONALk  SCUSNTUfiC.  AND 
CDLTDRAL  ICATERIAUB  ("FLOR- 
ENCE AORBEMENT") 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  uit 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Custis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  ix>lnt  In  the  Rccord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAEXR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
1, 1966,  Chairman  Mills  Introduced  H  J%. 
8664,  a  blU  to  Implonent  the  so-called 
Florence  agreement.  The  ,  Florence 
agreonent  Is  an  interxiational  agree- 
ment which  provides  that  signatories  re- 
move tariS  and  other  barriers  to  Im- 
ported educational,  sclentiflc,  and  cul- 
tural materials,  such  as  books  and  paint- 
ings, and  also  sclentUlc  equipment  pur- 
chased by  qualified  Institutions,  If 
equipment  of  "equivalent"  sclentiflc 
value  is  not  made  in  the  ImporUzig 
country.  A  list  of  49  nations  which  have 
put  the  agreement  in  force  is  attached. 
The  signatory  countries  Include  most  of 
the  industrial  nations  of  the  world  with 
the  notable  omission  of  Canada  and 
Japan.  

While  the  Florence  agreement  Is  eco- 
nomic in  form — ^technically  a  tariff  and 
trade  matter— it  Is  most  essentially  an 
Instrument  to  promote  social  and  cul- 
tural understanding  among  nations. 
The  agreement  was  conceived  by  the 
1948  General  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Sdentlflc,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  —  UNESCO  —  then 
technically  revised  by  a  meeting  of  the 
contracting  parties  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  approved 
unanimously  by  the  UNESCO  General 
C(mference  in  Florence  In  July  1950. 
Opened  for  signature  at  Lake  Success. 
N.Y.,  oa  November  22,  1950,  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  force  on  May  21, 1952, 
with  10  nations  having  slffoed  arid  ac- 
cepted it.  -•;.: 

The  United  States  did  not  sign  ibe 
Florence  agreement  until  June  24,  1959. 
The  United  States  hesitated — though  it 
had  been  a  strong  force  behind  this 
agreement  to  strike  down  international 
"barriers  to  knowledge" — in  part  because 
the  Eisenhower  administration  wished 
first  to  assess  the  effects  of  the  Universal 
Copyright  Convention,  signed  by  the 
UiUted  States  in  1954,  on  foreign  trade 
In  UJS.-copyrlghted  material. 

It  was  feared  that  this  convention, 
which  eliminated  the  effect  of  the  "local 
manufacturing  clause"  of  the  U.S.  copy- 
right law,  would  result  in  greater  im- 
ports of  English  language  publications. 
The  manufacturing  clause  Is  assentially 
a  quota  on  any  imported  foreign-made 
Bngllsh  language  book  if  its  oopyrigtatia 
claimed  here.  > 

It  was  not  possible  to  test  the  oonveh- 
tlon  until  after  the  United  BJngdcHP 
finally  ratified  it  in  1957.  Imports  did 
not  Increase  «nd  tha  administration  and 
the  UJ3.  publishing  industry  dlsooverld 
ttist  its  faata.^ten  Bimiidlaaa.  :aa,  tlia 
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then  Assistant  Seeretary^  of  dtate  for 
Boanomlo  Affairs  and  the  rspwsentatlve 
of  the  pubUshlnc  Industry  testlfled  be- 
fore the  Senate  Forelcn  RdatUms  Com- 
mittee in  1960. 

Though  signed,  the  agreement's  ap- 
plication wM,  of  course,  conditional  on 
the  advlpe  iuad  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
Implementation  by  Congress.  Senate 
hearings  were  held  on  Janviuy  26.  1960. 
the  agreement  was  reported  favorably  to 
the  Senate  on  Atmiary  8,  and  that  body 
gave  its  advice  and  consent  on  PM>niary 
23.  1960. 

Two  imidementing  bills  were  intro- 
duced In  the  87th  Congrees,  RJl.  2SS7 
and  RJl.  12821 .  whleh  were  drafted  in  the 
context  of  the  then  unrerlsed  tariff 
schedules.  The  present  Mil.  HH.  8664, 
Is  drafted  to  fit  the  new  TSUS.  Ac- 
tion on  these  bills  has  been  del  v«d  partly 
because  the  responsible  agencies  were  un- 
able to  agree  and  act  on  translating  the 
general  terms  of  the  agreement  into  n.8. 
tariff  leglslati<m. 

It  should  be  noted  that  even  though 
the  Uhlted  States  has  been  tardy  in  im- 
plementing a  pact  which  it  sponsored, 
X7.S.  duties  on  the  Items  covered  by  the 
agreonent  have  been  quite  low. 

vmoiro  san'OKt  rot  rm  A<««KMmT 

During  the  1960  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearings  no  person  sub- 
mitted testimony  against  the  agreement. 
All  groups  represented,  by  witnesses  or 
statements,  were  unanimous  in  favor  of 
the  agreement.  Among  those  groups 
were  the  American  Book  Publishers 
Council.  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges, American  Textbook  Publishers  In- 
stitute. American  Library  Association. 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 
And  American  Council  on  Education. 

The  witness  for  the  American  Book 
Publishing  Council  said  in  response  to 
Chairman  Pulbbiort's  question  whether 
there  was  any  opposition  from  publishers 
that: 

.  Than  is  not— X  UUnk  I  oan  aMXtij  wy  that 
th«  publishing  industry  Is  100  percent  be- 
hind thU  and  hw  felt  for  eevenU  yean  that 
this  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  do  In 
this  country. 

Later  the  witness  said: 

We  hare  wanted  thla  for  a  long  time.  And 
we  thoroughly  believe  in  the  book  Indiutry, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  not  only  Ideaa  but  tech- 
nology and  trade  foUowa  the  book  abroad. 
So  we  want  to  aeU  all  the  books  abroad  that 


Support  for  the  Plorence  agreement 
was  expressed  by  CBS  President  Prank 
Stantcm  in  December  196S  at  the  White 
House  Codference  on  International  Co- 
operation Panel  on  cultural  and  intellec- 
tual exchange: 

bport  tazea,  unport  tarlfls,  and  surohargea 
have  no  pladi  on  materlala  whoae  major 
content  and  ptupoee  are  cultural  and  Intd- 
IsetuaL  Mm  revenue  meaeuree  they  are  plM- 
ynaa,  aad  as  proactive  devices  they  are 
■air  flsfeaMmu  herewiin  the  very  aettvttlei 
they  theorctloaUy  protect.  Again,  as  la  copy- 
flfM.  we  lag  behind  by  not  Unplamenttng  the 
flflnnos  Agreement  that  takee  a  oonaUtar- 
;iible  step  ftirward  In  this  area. 

»    Presldsot  JohnK>n  has  also  endomd 

the  ftarcnee  agreemenk  ■■  an  ofejectlw. 

BclanMfle  Inatmmeni  midcHt.  not  n^- 

resented  among   the  above  wltnesMS. 


have  withheld  their  eommenti  until  the 
hnidementlng  legislation  has  been  f  cnr- 
miilated.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
XJB.  Cbamber  of  Commerce  vot^  In  Peb- 
nutfy  this  year  to  support  Implementa- 
tion of  the  agreemmt. 

AND  VM. 


ruarw 
ZMvonr  nuBs  wnx 

In  drafting  HJL  8664  an  effort  was 
made  to  simplify  the  existing  TSUS  while 
carrying  out  the  meaning  of  the  agree- 
ment, but  without  incorporating  some  of 
its  provisions  which  have  previously  had 
no  place  in  the  U.8.  schedules.  There 
would  be  no  reason  to  Incorporate  into 
n.S.  schedules  some  of  the  exceptions  to 
duty-free  entry  allowed  by  the  agree- 
ment, which  have  no  economic  validity 
In  the  UJB.  context. 

Many  of  the  items  for  which  the  agree- 
ment contemidates  duty-free  treatment 
are  ahready  f  ree  of  U.S.  du^.  Such  Items 
are,  for  exanujle,  newspapers,  all  periodi- 
cals relating  to  current  literature,  most 
travel  posters  and  travel  literature,  all 
manuscripts  and  most  geographical, 
hy(bx>gnq)hlcal  or  astronomical  maps 
and  charts,  antiques  made  before  1830, 
handmade  prints — etchings,  engravings. 
and  lithographs — sculptiire,  statuary  and 
paintings,  and  articles  for  the  blind. 

For  this  reason  the  trade  effect  of  the 
agreement  will  probably  not  be  great,  ex- 
cept In  a  few  categories.  One  category 
in  which  large  import  trade  exists  at 
present  Is  books— TSUS  Items  270.45  and 
270.50.  Under  item  270.45,  books  of  for- 
eign authorship  providing  a  duty  ot  3 
percent  ad  valorum,  imports  worth  $20 
million  occurred  in  1964.  Under  item 
270.50,  books  of  UJS.  authorship  provid- 
ing a  duty  of  7  percent  adi^alorum,  im- 
ports worth  IS.5  million  occurred  in  1964. 
These  duties  would  be  eliminated  by  H  Jl. 
8664.  Other  items  substantially  affected 
would  be  antiques  and  scientific  Instru- 
ments which  will  be  discussed  below. 

In  its  report  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  H  JR.  8664  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission will  fully  explore  the  effects  of 
the  bill  on  the  TSUS  by  item,  a  task  too 
lengthy  for  this  paper. 

PBOvmoKa  or  xta  iioaaNca  "— »*— 't  axd 
HJL   s«e« 

Following  Is  a  brief  summary  ta  the 
agreement's  provisions,  with  reference  to 
the  implementing  bill.  HJ%.  8664,  which 
is  attached,  as  is  a  copy  of  the  full  text 
of  the  agreement  and  its  annexes. 
nsMS  oovsaxD  vr  '—■if rrr 

Covered  by  the  agreement  are:  printed 
books,  publlcati(His,  and  documents—An- 
nex A;  woriu  of  art  and  ooOeotors' 
Ideoes  of  an  educational,  sdentlflc  or  cul- 
tural character— annex  B:  visual  and 
auditory  materials  of  an  educational, 
sdentlflc.  or  cultural  character — annex 
C;  sdentiflc  InstrumMvts  or  apparatus 
annex  D;  and  articles  for  the  blind- 
annex  B. 

IWOOC  UUl'lSB  AMD  SXCHAKOS  AMD 

WO  Baarrumom 


Items  Usted  In  the  above  annexes 
shall  be  accorded  du^-free  treatment 
and  cKemptlon  from  exchange  and  li- 
cenaing  regulations  under  certain  oondl> 
tiane  wedfled  by  the  agreement  and  the 
proposed  tmplwnimting  togtalatkm  in 
cases  where  the  Uhlted  States  does  not 


already  allow  duty-free  sntnr.  Olhft 
charges  on  imports  would  also  be  waived 
under  the  agreement  except,  flnt 
charges  such  as  sales  taxes,  provided 
these  charges  do  not  exceed  t^se  sp- 
pUed  to  similar  domestic  products;  sod 
second,  fees  such  as  handling  chaiges 
but  not  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered.  No  such  charges  and 
fees  are  an>lled  in  the  United  States 

Contracting  parties  also  agree,  inso- 
far as  possible,  to  grant  import  licensea 
and  foreign  exchange  for  Importation 
of  materials  covered  by  the  agreement 
This  provision  was  q)ecially  Important 
In  the  context  of  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  1950's.  Today  it  is  appU- 
cable  mostly  to  developing  countries. 
The  agreement  requires  signatories  to 
grant  imcondltionally  licenses  and/or 
foreign  exchange  for  articles  listed  in 
article  n,  section  1  of  the  agreement 

Article  IV  is  a  catch-all  provision  urg- 
ing signatories  to  remove  other  types 
of  restrictions.  Its  main  provision— 
paragraph  a— is  that  signatories  wm 
"continue  their  ctanmon  efforts  to  pro- 
mote by  every  means  the  free  circula- 
tion of  educational,  sdentlflc,  or  cultural 
materials,  and  abolish  or  reduce  any 
restrictions  to  that  free  circulation 
which  are  not  referred  to  in  this  agree- 
ment." 


May  25,  1966 


'.,  rCBUCATIOMS  AMD 
DOeClCXMTS 

Annex  A  contains  a  list  of  the  publica- 
tions to  receive  duty-free  treatment  u 
well  as  items  to  which  the  agreement 
does  not  apply.  Books  are  excepted  from 
duty  with  no  qualifications  as  to  their 
educational,  sctentific  or  cultural  char- 
acter, including  books  printed  abroad 
by  authors  in  the  importing  countriei 
Also  duty  free  are  printed  music,  voMpt 
and  tourist  posters  and  literature. 

The  items  excepted  from  Annex  A 
which  will  remain  dutiable  are,  in  iMurt 
stationery,  books,  and  documents  pub- 
lished for  a  private  commercial  enter- 
prise when  they  are  for  essentially  ad- 
vertising purposes,  and  newspapers  and 
ITerlodicals  in  which  the  advertlslnK  mat- 
ter is  In  excess  of  70  percent  by  space. 

An  example  of  how  the  bill  interprets 
the  agrettnent  is  provided  by  this  last 
provision  regarding  the  free  importatton 
of  newmapers  d«»ending  on  advertlsinc 
content.  The  United  States  allows  news- 
papers duty-free  entry,  without  quaUfl- 
cation.  To  put  into  U.S.  law  this  concqit 
would  be  a  step  backward,  away  frcm 
exisUng  sound  UJB.  practice. 

Regarding  books,  secUon  3(a)  (l)d) 
of  the  Mil  provides  duty-free  entry  for 
TBUB  items  270.15  to  270.40,  incluslTS. 
These  are  four  Items,  two  of  which  are 
already  duty-free.  The  bill  would,  there- 
fore, only  eliminate  duties  on  two  items— 
270.35  and  270.40;  prayer  books— 2  per- 
cent ad  valorem;  and  picture  books  for 
children  not  over  6  years  of  age— 7.5  per- 
cent ad  valorem. 

Duties  of  7  percent  and  3  percent  oa 
forelgn-prlQted  bodes  and  pamphlets  ate 
removed  by  section  3(a)  (1)  (U)  of  the 
bUl.  except  the  bOl  applies  these  dutki 
to  foreign  printed  catalogii  of  UB.  prod- 
tteta  bynu^ktng  a  new  article  descilptkA 
for  Item  37«.4&..  Thla  provision  mlfb^ 
for  example,  discourage  a  large  UJB.  mao 


order  hoiise  from  lun^^  its  catalogs 
'  inlnted  abroad. 

The  provision  of  the 
periodicals,  section  3(b) 
moves  a  duty  of  $0.04  a  i 
fashion  periodicals.  All  i 
are  now  duty-free. 

-WOSKS  or  ART 


AirNKX 
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1^111  relating  to 
effectively  re- 
don  certain 
er  periodicals 


ei 


ra  coixacTOBS' 


tver  100  years 


The  agreement  cover^  jpalntlngs  and 
reproductions  of  paintlncs  when  made 
by  hand,  also  handmad^j  prints,  sculp- 
ture, and  antiques  which  'are  defined  by 
the  agreement  as  being 
old. 

An  important  provisioiij  of  Aimex  B  is 
duty-free  treatment  for  <  allectors'  pieces 
and  objects  of  art  consigned  to  public 
galleries,  museums  and  (Hher  public  in- 
stitutions, when  approved  by  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  ^xe  importing 
country  and  when  the  t  articles  are  not 
intended  for  resale — arti<  ;ie  m.  Several 
items  in  the  TSUS — 862.10  and  862.20, 
864.05-864.70 — now  provde  for  articles 
brought  into  the  United  States  not  for 
sale  as  samples,  advertiiements,  use  in 
constructing  public  monuments,  or  for 
museum  exhibition.  Th^e  would  seem 
to  comply  with  the  Florence  agreement's 
requirements,  but  the  administration  has 
chosen  to  broaden  the  article  description 
for  item  864.70  by  including  as  duty-free 
"educational"  and  "htert^ty"  articles  for 
exhibit,  and  deleting  the  requirement 
that  such  articles  be  broiight  in  for  ex- 
hibit by  scientists,  lectums,  and  other 
such  persons.  I ' 

The  agreement  contemplates  duty-free 
treatment  for  antiques  ii  over  100  years 
old  and  ethnographic  objacts  if  50  years 
old  prior  to  their  date  of  entry — section 
4(b)  of  the  bill.  Present  U.S.  practice  is 
to  treat  as  duty  free  ihtique  objects 
entering  before  1830. 
because  it  is  the  appros 
articles  began  to  be 
methods  rather  than  by ; 

The  100-year  moving]  [  provision  for 
antiques  would,  it  is  clAlmed,  be  very 
dllBcult  to  administer ' '  by  Customs, 
though  the  Customs  B^au  has  re- 
portedly advised  that 
the  provision,  if  Cc 
cision  that  it  should. 

The  trade  effect  of  this  ] 
give  pause.    In  1964,  $ 

196b.  $43.3  million  of  _^ 

the  United  States  duty  fre«-^item  766!26. 
U.S.  exports  in  these  categories  were  only 
$16.3  million  in  1964  and  ,$23  million  in 
1965.  These  exports  are  In  major  part 
works  of  art,  including  paintings.  Works 
of  art  are  not  hududed  iilithe  above  im- 
port figure,  however.  ll.p.  imports  of 
works  of  art  were  valued  |at  about  $100 
niilUon  in  1965— TSUS  i  Items  765.06- 
765.30— all  duty  free  except  item  765.07, 
unorigtaal  art  objects,  sit  a  duty  of  8 
percent  1] 

One  way  to  avoid  somelgdmlnlatrative 
problems  might  be  to  appf^  the  100-year 
moving  definition  in  jumbs  of  10  years. 
Pbr  example,  If  the  bOl  11^  enacted  the 


I  date  has  logic 

ite  date  when 

by  industrial 


administer 
es  the  de- 
vision  might 
on  and  in 
ques  entered 


year  of  definition  could 


hltlally  be  set 


at  I860.  In  1976,  the  lefinltion  year 
would  automatically  Jum;  to  1870,  and 
•0  forth.  Such  a  provisia  i)  might  be  ac- 
ceptable in  terms  of  the  ai  teement  on  the 


fmaif>'3 


•  fneo 


groimds  that  the  United  States  Imports 
more  antiques  than  any  other  nation,  and 
that  administering  the  100-year  moving 
definition  is  very  dlfllcult  Of  coxirae.  it 
would  be  possible  to  Implement  the 
agreement  with  a  U.8.  reservation  on  Its 
provision  for  antiques.  Tbla  would  not 
be  the  ideal  course,  however. 

ANITXX  C — VIST7AL  AKD  AUSITOBT  ICATXBIAIiS 

This  annex  covers  films,  film  strips, 
microfilms,  slides,  sotmd  recordings,  pat- 
terns, models  and  wall  charts,  of  educa- 
tioiud  and  scientific  nature,  when  they 
are  destined  for  an  approved  institution 
or  organization.  Such  treatment  can  be 
extended  at  the  discretion  of  the  import- 
ing country  to  approved  broadcasting 
organizations.  The  bill  goes  beyond  the 
agreement  in  including  videotapes  in  the 
category  of  duty-free  items  in  annex  C, 
in  the  belief  that  such  material  would 
have  been  included  in  the  agreement  if 
known  at  the  time — section  10(b)  (5)  (6) . 

AKNSZ  D — BCIXITTinC  IMSTaUMZMTS  OB 
ATPAXATUa 

Tlie  agreement  grants  exemption  to 
scientific  apparatus  intended  exclusively 
for  educational  purposes,  or  for  pure  re- 
search, when  consigned  to  approved  in- 
stitutions and  used  under  the  conUol  of 
those  Institutions,  and  when  Instruments 
of  "equivalent  scientific  value"  are  not 
manufactured  in  the  importbig  country. 

In  spite  of  this  last  seemingly  limiting 
clause,  the  witness  for  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Physics  Teadiers  at  tbe  1960 
Senate  hearings  testified  that  much  for- 
eign scientific  equipment  is  unique,  not 
available  in  the  United  States,  and  of 
very  great  potential  value  to  American 
instruction  in  the  sciences. 

At  the  moment — 

He  testified  that — 

tbe  tartff  Uwa  insulate  the  VJS.  educational 
system  from  tbe  equivalent  Influence  of  good 
Ideas  In  the  equipment  field. 

This  provision  of  the  agreement  would 
be  Implemented  by  section  6  of  the  bill, 
which  establishes  a  procedure  for  deter- 
mining duty  free  imports.  "Hie  applica- 
ble TSUS  item  is  851.60.  This  is  a  pro- 
vision of  special  meaning  to  Congress, 
which  Is  increasingly  called  on  to  pass 
private  bills  allowing  duty-free  Importa- 
tion of  certain  instriuaents  by  qualified 
institutions. 

Determining  equivalency  of  foreign 
with  U.S.-made  instruments  Is  perhaps 
the  major  problem  in  implementing  this 
provision.  This  procedure  established  by 
the  bill  would  in  brief  require  the  toUom- 
ingSstepe: 

First.  Institution  must  make  applica- 
tion to  Treasiuy  describing  article  it  de- 
sires to  import  and  state  that  It  Is  not 
made  In  the  United  States. 

Second.  Treasury  sends  copies  to  Sec- 
retaries of  Health,  Education,  snd  W^- 
fare,  and  Commerce. 

Third.  Secretary  of  Commerce  pub- 
lishes invitation  to  comment  on  proposal 
in  Federal  Register. 

Fourth.  After  receiving  comments  the 
Commerce  Secretary  determines  whether 
the  equivalmt  article  is  made  in  united 
States  and  finding  Is  published  In  Fed- 
eral Register  with  statement  of  leaeong 


at  latest  90  days  after  Secretary  of  Tieae- 
ury  makes  request. 

FlfUL  Institution  must  place  its  or- 
der for  the  equipment  ^Rlthin  60  days 
lowing  pubnoation  of  favorable  findings 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

No  materials  or  suiH>lles,  or  malnte- 
lumce  equipment  for  qualified  Institu- 
tions is  entitled  to  duty-free  treatment 
under  section  6  of  the  bill. 

The  trade  effect  of  the  provisl<m  l8  very 
dlfBcult  to  estimate. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  1957  tbe 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  did  not  re- 
port to  the  House  HJl.  9349,  a  bill  to  ex- 
cept from  duty  scientific  equipment  for 
educational  purposes,  because  tbe  scope 
of  the  exception  was  too  broadly  defined. 

Ilie  Florence  agreement  definition  as 
implemented  by  the  bill  is  more  precise 
than  In  the  former  bin,  and  the  proced- 
ures established  by  the  bUl  have  the  ma- 
jor advantage  of  allowing  domestic  In- 
strument makers  to  contest  a  decision  to 
allow  duty-free  entry  for  any  given  In- 
strument. 

AmtXX  ■ — AKTXCLXS  rOB  TBS  BLXMS 

Duty-free  treatment  of  booHu  and 
other  articles  Intended  for  the  blind  is 
contemplated  by  Annex  E  under  condi- 
tions prohibiting  resale.  Purchase  of 
foreign  in  preference  to  Uke  domestic 
scientific  app€u«tus  for  the  blind  is  also 
enjoined.  The  United  States  ahready  al- 
lows all  items  for  the  blliul  to  enter  duty- 
free. 

BPBciAX.  raoBLxics  or  ncrLKicxNTATioir 

The  Florence  agreement  provides  that 
a  signatory  need  only  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  agreement  to  other  signa- 
tories. However,  it  is  said  that  in  prae- 
tlce  many  signatories  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  agreement  to  all  nations 
without  exception,  and  HJl.  8664  would 
also  do  so.  This  poses  the  problem  of 
allowing  duty-free  imports  on  publica- 
tions, scientific  and  cultural  objects 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Com- 
munist nations.  But  many  such  Imports 
that  might  be  harmful  are  prohibited 
from  entry  by  section  805(a)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  whleh  provides  that 
books  and  other  types  of  printed  mat- 
ter, including  drawings,  contaiidng  "any 
matter  advocating  or  urging  treason  or 
Insurrection  against  the  United  States." 
and  so  forth,  is  prohibited  from  entry. 

Another  problem  is  knowing  whether. 
In  fact,  the  other  signatories  are  Imple- 
menting the  agreement  fully.  Whether 
or  not  the  agreement  is  a  tnily  recipro- 
cal one,  other  signatories  should  be  ex- 
pected to  give  equivalent  treatment  to 
U.S.  cultural  materials.  UNESCO  has 
no  provision  for  annual  review  of  the 
implementation  of  the  agreement  by  Its 
signatories.  One  safeguard  would  be  to 
amend  the  Trade  Expulsion  Act's  an- 
nual reporting  requirements  to  Include 
review  of  the  Plorenoe  agraemenf  ■ 
operation. 


A  protoeol  was  appended  to  the  Flor- 
ence agreement  in  1950  at  the  request 
of  the  United  States  that  would  allow 
It  to  Invoke  the  following  proviiton.  "it 
t»  m  result  of  tto#  ^bUgatton  ixiou^  br 
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*  eontnetinc  ctete  under  this  acree- 
ment.  any  product  eovwed  by  this  agree- 
ment U  beint  Imported  Into  the  terri- 
tory Off  a  oontraottac  state  In  such  rela- 
tively Increased  quantities  and  under 
such  conditions  as  to  cause  or  threaten 
serious  threat  to  the  domestic  industry 
in  that  territory  producing  like  or  di- 
rectly oompetiUve  products,"  and  so 
forth,  such  country  can  revoke  its  obli- 
gation. 

Thus  the  provisions  of  section  11  of 
HJR.  8664,  providing  for  tariff  adjustment 
and  other  adjustment  assistance,  are  le- 
gal in  the  context  of  the  agreement,  and 
can  be  applied.  These  provisions  are 
oonslstoit  vlth  those  provided  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act. 

It  Is  not  expected  that  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  agreonent  will  have  a 
meaningful  trade  effect,  n.8.  experience 
with  the  Copyright  Convention  showed 
that  the  XJB.  very  strong  export  position 
In  the  publication  field  remained  un- 
changed. Other  reasons  for  this  expec- 
tation are  that:  First,  duties  in  all  cate- 
gories to  be  eliminated  are  very  low;  and 
second,  many  of  the  items  affected  by  the 
agreement  and  the  bill  are  already  duty- 
tree. 

The  argument  can  be  made  that.  If  the 
United  States  Is  truly  dedicated  to  the 
principles  on  which  the  Florence  agree- 
ment iB  based,  that  Is,  the  elimination  of 
economic  barriers  to  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding, there  should  be  no  provision 
for  "escape"  action.  It  also  could  be 
anued  that.  In  the  real  world,  were  the 
U.S.  publishing  Industry  suddenly  to  suf- 
fer a  reverse  and  Imports  begin  to  "flood" 
In.  an  adjustment  mechanism  would  be 
Appropriate.  But.  it  is  countered,  can  a 
'Vood"  of  culture  be  harmful?  This  is  a 
question  that  might  be  further  discussed. 
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Tmptementatlon  of  the  Florence  agree- 
ment, signed  by  the  United  States  in  1959 
and  consented  to  by  the  Senate  in  i960,  is 
overdue.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee should  hold  public  hearings  on  the 
Implementing  bill.  Hit.  8664.  as  soon  as 
possible  thlB  session. 

The  Implementation  of  the  agreement 
should  not  be  dUScult.  or  cause  economic 
Injury.  It  would  show  the  willingness  of 
the  united  States  to  support  the  goals  It 
professes.  It  would  have  the  major  ad- 
vantage of  simplifying  procedures  for 
Importing  certain  scientific  instruments. 
And  It  would  promote  exchange  of 
knowledge  among  nations,  thereby  In- 
creasing understanding  and  furthering 
world  peace  through  International  cul- 
tural and  Inteneetual  commerce. 

The  signatories  and  parties  to  the 
Florttioe  agreement  follow: 


PMnns  TO 
AntttmiiT 


Tsa  Tumatcm 


■mts  or  wiaKATxmMa 
Unltod  8UtM,  J\UM  M.  I9a». 
Belgium.  Not.  33. 1950. 
BoUHs.  Mot.  13, 1»80. 
Oblna.  Not.  33, 1960. 
Oolombto.  Not.  XI.  1980. 
DMBtmsaii  BspobUe.  Not.  9%,  1900. 
—-"r.NeT.  33.1980. 


"ii 


]iEnrt.MoT.aa,i»6o. 

B  aalTsdor.  Dm.  4. 1980. 
or«f9s.  Hot.  n,  i960. 
Ooalniuda,  Not.  33, 1980. 
Haltt.NoT.81.t980. 


Ismal.  Not.  33, 1880. 
LuzamtMurg,  Not.  23, 1980. 
Netherlsnda.  Nor.  33. 1960. 
nuilpptnea.  Not.  33. 1980. 
SwltBorlsnd,  Nor.  33, 1980.' 
ThalUnd.  Not.  33. 1980. 
United  Ktngrtom.  Not.  33. 1960. 
Irma.  F»b.  9. 1951. 
New  Zealand,  ilaieh  16, 1981. 
Pakistan.  May  9, 1951. 
France.  Ifky  14. 1961. > 
Afghanistan,  Oct.  8. 1981. 
Sweden,  Not.  20, 1961.> 
Honduras,  April  18, 1964. 
Uruguay,  AprU  27, 1994. 
Peru.  July  8, 1984. 

DATK  or  KATXnCATIONS  DSFOaiZB) 

Belgium,  October  81, 1967. 
Igypt,  February  8, 1962. 
m  SalTador,  June  24. 1968. 
Oreeoe,  December  12, 1968. 
Guatemala,  July  8, 1980. 
Baltl,  May  14, 1964. 
Israel.  March  27. 1962. 
Luxembourg,  October  81,  1967. 
Netherlands,  October  31, 1967. 
PblUpplnee,  August  80, 1962. 
Swltsertand.  Ainll  7, 19&3.> 
TbaUand,  June  18, 1961. 
United  Kingdom.  March  11. 1964. 
New  Zealand,  June  29, 1982. 
Pakistan,  January  17, 1962. 
France,  October  14. 1957. 
Afghanistan,  March  19, 196S. 
Sweden,  May  31, 1963. 

AOCXPTAItCS,  0ATX8  Of    OXPOS. 

TUgoslaTla— AprU  26.  1961. 

Cambodia — Novembo'  6,  1981. 

Ceylon — January  8,  1962. 

Laos    February  28,  1962. 

Monaco — March  18,  1962. 

Vietnam — June  1,  1963. 

Cuba— August  27,  1962. 

Spain— July  7,  1956. 

Finland— AprU  SO,  1968. 

Owmany,  Fed.  Rep.— August  9,  1987. 

Ghana— April  7,  1968. 

Austria — June  12.  1958. 

Jordan — December  31,  1968. 

Norway— AprU  2,  1969. 

Malaya.  Fed.  of— August  81,  1987. 

Demark— April  4,  1980. 

Nigeria— June  26,  1961. 

Sierra  Leona — ^March  13,  1962. 

Congo  (LeopoIdTlUe)-^ay  8, 1983. 

Madagascar— May  28,  1963. 

Gabon— September  4,  1983. 

Tanganyika— March  38.  1963. 

Italy— NoTember  36.  1982. 

Cyprus— May  16,  1983. 

iTory  Coast—July  19.  1983. 

Nicaragua— December  17,  1983. 

Cameroon— May  15,  1964. 

Rwanda— December  1,  1984. 

Uganda — April  is,  1986. 

MaUwl— August  17,  1966. 

Upper  yolt»-Sept.  14.  19«6. 


COMMUNITY-  SERVICES  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  MorsxI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoKD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tht  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  ripest  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

lii.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  entitled  "The 
Community  Services  Act  of  1966.-  The 
purpose  of  the  measure  is  to  encourage 

'With  reserratlon 

*WU1  be  extended  to  TonlMa 

•Subject  to  approral 


the  development  of  coordinated  acnw. 
the-board  programs  of  community  serv- 

In  recent  years,  we  have  enacted  a 
number  of  new  social  and  health  asaist- 
anoe  laws.  The  programs  they  author- 
ized are  proceeding  at  varying  rates  and 
with  varying  degrees  of  success  In  differ- 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  In  many  cases 
the  services  they  provide  overlap,  in 
others  similar  programs  of  assistance  are 
located  in  scattered  places  which  impose 
severe  Inconveniences  for  the  pec^le  who 
are  supposed  to  benefit  from  than 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
stimulate  the  excellent  efforts  already 
underway  in  some  communities  to  con- 
solidate all  of  these  programs  In  compre- 
hensive community  centers  which  would 
draw  on  the  talents  and  experience  not 
only  of  the  Government  people  reqxinal- 
ble  for  Federal  and  State  programs  but 
of  the  dedicated  volunteers  erf  the  private 
agencies  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  this  Is  a  use- 
ful and  constructive  initiative.  Tribute 
for  the  design  and  drafting  of  this  legis- 
lation must  go  to  the  distinguished  Lieu- 
tenant Oovemor  of  Massachusetts  Elliott 
Richardson,  who  as  a  former  official  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  intimately  familiar  with 
the  problems  and  possibilities  of  Federal- 
State-loca:  private  cooperation  in  pro- 
viding needed  community  services.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  include  a  sum- 
maty  and  explanation  of  the  bill  in  the 
Rkcoro  at  this  point : 
SuicKaax  and  Explanation  of  trs  Comku- 
NtTT  Sbticbs  Act  or  1966 

THSnOBLSIC 

Our  society  Is  today  girding  Itself  for  an 
unprecedented  attack  on  age-old  cauMi 
of  suffering  and  deprivation.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  forge  a  whole  new  arsenal  of  weap- 
ons for  the  conquest  of  educational,  emo- 
tional, economic  and  physical  handicaps. 
And  in  the  process  we  are  discovering  that 
the  most  serious  barriers  to  the  effective  use 
of  these  weapons  are  barriers  of  commu- 
nication, of  Jurisdictional  Jealousy  and  of 
structural  rigidity. 

The  needs  of  people  are  seldom  adequate- 
ly met  by  any  single  one  of  the  narrow  cate- 
gorical programs  through  which  help  has 
traditionally  been  channeled.  The  existing 
sources  of  help,  moreover,  are  too  nimterooi, 
too  scattered,  and  too  much  Isolated  from 
.each  other.  Their  administration  tends  to 
^  be  both  ciuibersome  and  Impersonal.  The 
restUt  La  greatly  to  Impair  the  effectlveneai 
as  weU  as  the  efficiency  with  which  we  are 
able  to  bring  to  bear  on  human  needs  our 
avaUable  resources  of  funds  and  man- 
power. 

In  an  effort  to  overcome  these  deficiencies, 
many  of  our  established  agencies  are  ex- 
perimenting with  oommuntty-based  pro- 
grams offering  a  broad  spectrum  of  serr- 
Ices.  Community-centered  mental  health 
programs,  neighborhood  sarTlce  centers  for 
the  poor  and  the  aged,  community  service 
centers  for  welfare  recipients,  and  networks 
of  community  health  services  are  all  at 
Tartooi  stages  of  delcTopment  or  considera- 
tion. 

But  these  dCTelopments  are  only  a  par- 
tial answer.  Kach  Is  eTOlvlng  independent- 
ly of  the  rest,  yet  aU  are  oonTsrglng  on  tks 
same  cUent  population.  The  Inevitable  re- 
sult win  be  oTerlap,  discontinuity,  con- 
fusion, and — ^in  consequence — disappoint- 
ment of  the  Twy  expectations  to  which  they 
gSTe  rise.  iMtead  of  community  meatal 
health  centers,  community  welfare  oentsn. 
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^nd  community  pubUc  heaotb  centers  oom- 
petlng  Bide  by  side  for  scuoe  dollars  and 
ieuoei  personnel,  we  need  comprehenslTe 
oenten.  coordinated  prograiiM,  and  a  plan- 
ning process  capable  of  f  ocu  \hig  on  the  total 
DMds  of  the  Individual  and  tt>e  famUy. 

PUIPOSB  or  TBS  icT 

me  development  of  be'^er  community 
lervlces  must  be  aocompaiied  by  a  ooo- 
esrted  effort  to  stimulate  Iwtter  coordina- 
tion and  communication  am  (|ng  them.  This 
I,  ^  task  prlmarUy  for  state  ^ztd  local  agen- 
cies, public  and  voluntary,  working  togeth- 
er. But  there  U  also  an  fagent  need  for 
national  leadership.  Havmg  contributed 
to  creating  the  problem,  tM  Federal  Oot- 
smment  should  now  assist  im  solTlng  It  by 
ucouraglng  means  of  welding  categorical 
programs  into  a  more  unified  whole. 

The  Community  Serrloeej  Act  of  1988  is 
designed  to  stimulate  prog^vss  In  this  di- 
lectlon.  It  would  do  so  by  jprovldlng  Fed- 
eral support  to  the  States  tt^  planning  and 
apenttag  comprehensive  copinaunlty  servloe 
programs  and  centers,  drafdng  on  citizen 
participation  and  enlisting  the  cooperation 
of  voluntary  agencies.  Suct^  programs  and 
centers,  launched  on  an  exfierlmental  basis 
In  many  kinds  of  conununltlee  and  In  a  t»- 
ilety  of  governmental  settin|8,  could,  while 
providing  better  services  la  people,  buUd 
bridges  between  the  "helpj^g  profeeslons" 
and  reducing  the  fragment 
reqionae  to  human  needs. 


Ion  of  our  total 


uarmmowB 


Act  are 


facility  or 


Basic  to  the  Community 
aeveral  key  deflnltloiu: 

"Community  Service  Centi^'- 
idjacent  or  neighboring  facilities  In  which 
an  brought  together  conomunity  services  to 
people  living  within  a  coiisnunlty  service 
area.  i 

"Community  SerTlees"—  aubllo  welfare 
services,  public  health  servlo  i,  mental  health 
services,  vocational  rehabUliatton  services, 
and  other  related  social  serTl<  ^e*. 

"Conmumlty  Service  Area'  -f-a  geographical 
area  within  which.  In  the  11  ait  of  such  fac- 
tora  as  population  dlstrlbutlc  a,  goTerxunental 
boundaries,  transportation  i  iceaslblllty,  and 
Incidence  of  health,  welfare,  fJid  social  serT- 
Ice  needs,  commimlty  serviees  can  be  ef- 
ficiently provided  and  admin  itered. 

"State  Coordinating  Coun<  fl" —  a  body  cre- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  thf  Joint  planning 
sod  coordinated  administration  of  commu- 
nity serrlces  which  Is  repra  tentative  of  pri- 
vate agencies  providing  sue!  J  services  and  of 
each  of  the  state  agendea  pesponslble  for 
such  serrlces  and  which  Is  suf^xirted  by  a 
staff  adequate  to  assure  thai ;  at  can  ^Bdent- 
ly  fuUUl  Its  planning  and  coffdlnatlng  func- 
tion. 

"Community    Service 
setlvltles  essential  to  the 
nlng,  administration,  and  p: 
munlty  serTloea  within  a 
ice  area  making  such  serTli 
comprehenslTe  and  Integral 

"EUglble  Program  Costs" 
head  and  administrative  ^cts,  Including 
rental  costs,  which  are  neceMary  for  a  com- 
uunlty  service  program  and  (B)  costs  of 
MTTlces,  such  as  referral,  oounsellng,  and 
<Magnoetlc  serrloes  which  s^rve  the  general 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  which  were  not 
pnvtously  provided  within  the  community 
eervtcearea. 

PLANimro  osAiHa 

Title  I  of  the  Act  authc^aes  appropria- 
tions of  $2,760,000  to  enablel  grants  of  up  to 
860,000  to  t>e  made  to  the  S  »tes  to  assist  m 
planning  for  the  development  of  communl' 
ty  service  programs  and  cent  )f«. 

The  grants  are  to  be  made!  Upon  the  appli- 
cation of  and  directly  to  ttie  State  Coordi- 
nating Councils  which  are  1|(|  be  astaUlihed 
to  administer  the  program. 


rdlnated  jdan- 
iTlslon  of  oom-^ 
unty  serT- 
elcments  of  a 
whole. 

(A)  OTer- 


paooaAM  oaAms 

Title  n  of  the  Act  authorises  appropria- 
tions of  840.000,000  for  fiscal  1987.  $80,000.- 
000  for  fiscal  1968.  and  $80,000,000  for  flaoal 
1969  to  be  allotted  to  the  States  on  the  baais 
of  peculation,  extent  of  need  for  community 
service  programs  and  financial  need  of  the 
State.  Grants  wUl  be  made  to  meet  75%  of 
the  administrative  and  overhead  costs  of 
community  service  programs  and  75%  of  new 
services  such  as  Joint  diagnostic  and  refer- 
ral services  which  stem  from  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  ana  were  not  previously 
available  within  the  community  service  area. 

Each  participating  State  would  develop  a 
state  plan  setting  forth  the  development  of 
a  statewide  system  of  conununlty  servloe 
programs  based  upon  a  sxirvey  of  needs  and 
reeourcee  and  Including  a  schedule  for  Im- 
plementation. 

Grants  for  programs  to  the  State  Coordi- 
nating Council  would  be  made  upon  certifi- 
cation by  the  Council  that  the  program 
meets  the  standards  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  ap- 
proved state  plan.  Certification  will  assure 
that  programs  will  be  administered  and 
services  rendered  as  elements  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  Integrated  whole.  Provision 
must  be  made  for  Interagency  cooperative 
and  contractual  arrangements  toward  this 
end. 

CONBTBUCTIDK  OaAMTS 

Undw  Title  in  of  the  Act  appropriations 
of  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  1967,  $75,000,000  for 
fiscal  1968.  and  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  1989 
are  authorized  to  assist  in  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  conununlty  service  centers.  A 
construction  project  would  be  eligible  for 
such  support  only  If  consistent  with  a  state 
plan  approved  under  Title  n. 

The  Federal  share  for  construction  of  com- 
munity service  centers  would  range  from 
one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  coet,  the  pro- 
portion to  be  determined  by  the  State  Co- 
ordinating Council.  This  would  provide  the 
State  with  considerable  fiexlblllty  In  the  al- 
location of  its  State  allotment  to  assure  the 
most  effective  distribution  of  the  avallalde 
resources. 

Regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would  pre- 
scribe the  specific  kinds  of  services  required 
to  be  provided  by  a  community  service  cen- 
ter. 

OTHXB  paovmom 

Other  provisions  of  Titles  IZ  and  Zn  are 
similar  to  those  contained  In  other  com- 
parable Federal  grant-in-aid  progranu  such 
as  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act  of  1963  and  the  Mental  Retardation  Fa- 
dUtles  and  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Coiutructlon  Act  Amendments  of  1986. 

Title  IV  contains  the  definitions  set  forth 
above  together  with  other  general  provisions 
governing  the  administration  of  both  grant 
UUea. 


ADDRESS  BT  HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moassl  may 
extend  his  remarics  at  this  point  in  the 
Recosd  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
month  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
nJ9.  congressional  observer  at  the  Con- 
sultative Assembly  of  the  Coundl  of  Eu- 
rope. The  chairman  of  the  delegation 
was  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hats]. 

Mr.  Hatb  address  to  the  Assembly  was 
hard-hitting  and  to  the  point.    It  was 


warmly  received  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  delegates  from  the  other  nations 
represented.  While  I  do  not  agree  with 
his  remarks  in  every  particular.  I  think 
that  It  was  necessary  and  valuable  that 
these  remarks  were  made.  So  that  all 
of  my  colleagues  may  have  the  opixntu- 
nlty  to  read  Mr.  Hats'  address,  I  include 
the  full  text  In  the  Rxcoao : 
Spzbch  or  THZ  HoNosASLx  Watnx  L.  Hats. 
Chaoicam  or  THs  U.8.  DKLnunoir,  Bsrou 

THX  CONSTTLTATITX  AasmMLT  OT  TRX  COUX- 

cn.  or  Koaopx.  SnASBOTiBO.  nuwca.  Mat  i. 
1966 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  members  of 
the  Consultative  Assembly,  It  is  with  a  sense 
of  deep  appreciation  that  I  accepted  the  In- 
vitation to  be  with  you  again  and  to  have 
the  privilege  of  addressing  you  today.  I  have 
found  It  a  stimulating  and  worthwhile  ex- 
perience to  visit  this  lovely  and  historic  city 
and  to  attend  your  meetings.  The  level  of 
debate  has  been  highly  Informative.  I  hope 
I  can  also  add  that  the  frank  exchange  of 
views  has  been  mutuaUy  productive  of  an 
increase  In  understanding — ^I  feel  that  It  cer- 
tainly has  In  my  own  case. 

I  would  not  want  to  begin  miy  remarks  to- 
day without  expressing  to  your  distinguished 
former  President,  the  Honorable  Pierre 
Pfllmlln,  my  sentiments  of  highest  esteem 
and  regard.  Being  a  parliamentarian  myself. 
I  have  eepeclaUy  appreciated  the  skill  and 
the  statesmanship  which  President  PfUmlln 
has  consistently  displayed  In  discharging  his 
raaponslbllltlea  as  the  presiding  oflloer  of 
this  Assembly.  In  completing  his  third  term 
as  President  of  this  august  body,  he  adds  an- 
other laurel  to  the  wreath  he  has  wcm  in  his 
long  and  dedicated  career  of  pubUc  service. 
His  outstanding  eff(»ts  for  the  promotion  of 
peace  and  the  betterment  of  m^ninwrt  jxave 
earned  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
pubUc-splrlted  dtlsena  throughout  the  free 
world. 

Tour  new  President,  Sir  Geoffrey  de  Rd- 
taa.  Is  a  man  well-known  to  the  United 
States.  He  Is  assodated  with  many  Ameri- 
can Congressmen  and  the  NATO  Farllamen- 
tarlans'  organization,  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
carry  on.  In  the  highest  tradition  set  by  his 
predeoess(Mr. 

The  C<MisultatlTe  Assembly  has  prorlded  a 
most  useful  forum  for  much  spirited  debate 
and  the  free  exchange  of  views.  Such  forth- 
right dlscusdons  among  men  of  good  wlU  an 
condiidve  to  stronger,  rather  than  weakw. 
ties  of  friendship.  We  of  the  West  have  all 
been  brought  together  by  historic  ties  ot 
friendship  as  well  as  of  out  common  goals 
and  aspirations  for  the  eeUbUshment  and 
maintenance  of  world  aeeurlty.  It  Is  only 
natural  that  in  the  i^iproaches  to  our  objeo- 
tlTas,  we  will  from  time  to  time  have  rlgor- 
oos  differences  of  opinion.  This  Is  a  hetdthy 
polltte&l  state  of  affairs.  As  you  aU  know, 
outspoken  expression  of  differences  of  optn- 
ItHi  is  a  very  strong  political  characterlstle 
of  my  own  country.  Recently,  some  might 
fed,  and  perhaps  with  more  than  a  little 
Justlflcatlon,  that  In  the  United  States  this 
may  have  gone  somewhat  beyond  a  robust 
state  of  health.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  our  pollclee  and  objectlvee  are  over- 
whelmingly supported  by  the  majority  of  our 
government  and  our  people,  regardless  of 
political  party. 

When  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  speaking 
to  you  prevlotisly,  you  have  Tery  kindly  made 
me  fed  free  to  Indulge  in  the  same  outqxiken 
frankness  that  I  would  use  when  addressing 
my  colleagues  at  home  In  the  House  of  Bep- 
reeentatlTes.  Just  as  at  home,  X  hST*  i^ 
predated,  even  when  I  could  not  fully  agrea 
with  them,  some  of  the  sharp  rebuttals 
eTOked  by  my  own  remarks. 

Because  of  our  common  Interests  and  oar 
dOM  bonds  of  mutual  esteem  and  friendship. 
Z  hope  I  may  agam  tie  pennlttad  to  q^eak 
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▼H7  aUMUdly  on  MBM  of  thOM  BMttWi  Wtlldk 
»*•  Ot  gMT*  OOOMRR  tO  tU  Of  ttk 

UadoabMQy.  tad  tiMr*  vf  poll*  to  pror* 
this.  tiM  moit  pwitftf  iBUrttBttonal  oivuil- 
MMon  to  which  ttM  Onltod  Statw  iMknci  ia 
tiM  Mortli  AtUatIo  ttm^  Otwt^nlmUon,  bo- 
«MM  ttali  te  tho  aalj  orgatilBMIoh.  veept 
(or  tiM  OBOD,  vtoara  tiM  Unttod  8tatM  baa  a 
ownmon  maatloc  groimd  with  tba  T"t*i«t 
of  Waatam  Butopa.  And.  toaoauaa  It  waa 
tlia  Ont  auoh  orpuilaatlaai.  it  oocuplaa  a 
ualqua  plaoa  in  tba  aanttmenta  and  affaettooa 
of  tha  Amaatoan  paopla.  Baovuaa  ot  thla.  I 
want  to  apaak  vary  focthrlghtly  today  about 
ttaa  raoant  problana  tn  tbla  otfanlaation. 

Ona  o(  tba  moat  tnflnantlal  nawapapara  In 
Ainartaa  ti  ttaa  'nNTMhlnfton  Poat."  Oartaln- 
17,  alnca  It  la  ttaa  mflmtac  papar  In  ttaa  Na- 
tion's capital.  It  la  ttaa  ona  moat  read  hj 
OnngTaaanian  and  govanunant  oOolala.  Only 
ttala  waak  ttaa  laad  adltorlal  waa  "Tba  Maad 
for  TTnlty"  and  X  quota: 

"In  hiM  taatlmnny  before  the  Jaokaon 
Oommlttaa,  Dean  Aotaeaon,  tba  fonner  Sacra- 
tary  of  8taU,  baa  atatad  ttaa  aaaantUla  ot 
Waatam  dafWoaa  wltta  tala  euatomary  couraga 
and  comclaanaaa. 

"Ho  baa  pointed  out  again,  aa  ha  pointed 
out  yeara  ago  wben  MATO  waa  tannad.  ttaat 
ttaa  flrat  prlnolpla  to  wtalota  wa  muat  adtaera 
laiUltodunltyof  purpoaa.'  More  importantly, 
taa  taaa  daelarad  again  ttaat  *tta«  need  for  a 
■trang  Waatam  eoalltlop  taaa  not  dlmlnlataad.' 
And  ttaaaa  are  ttaa  two  aaaentlal  elemanta  In 
the  predicament  of  ttae  Weet  ttaat  Vtanoe. 
at  ttala  Junotora.  iiwna  to  reject  altogettaar. 
"WbUe  atraaalnc  tba  tanportance  of  leaTlng 
a  'vacant  etaalr*  to  wtalota  Vranoa  may  eomo 
day  return,  ttaa  fomar  Secretary  of  SUte 
rlgtatty  daoerlbaa  ttaa  Praneb  poaltton  aa  da- 
rlTlng  tram  a  rararalon  to  natlonallam.  And 
taa  tl^tly  reoana  ttaat  Vtmnoe  waa  onoo  eager 
to  taave  NATO  oommanrta  and  ttaa  United 
8«ataa  taeadqnartara  tor  VS.  f  oroaa  In  Suropo 
In  Vhuee.  No#,  aa  be  polnta  out:  Vo  land- 
lord aarvlng  ndtloe  o<  termination  of  a  leaae 
upon  an  undaalrabla  tenant  could  bava  been 
more  bruaque,'  In  demanding  ttaat  ttaaaa 
foreaa  depart  wtttaln  a  year. 

"Ttaa  Fteoota  auggaatloD  at  a  continued  "al- 
Uaaoo'  wtttaoat  intagratlon  la  rlgtatly  dla- 
mlmid  by  ttaa  focmw  aacratary  aa  Inade- 
quate and  IncuAdant.  Ttae  difference  be- 
tween a  loee  alliance  bound  together  by 
vague  treaty  oommltmanta  and  a  coalition 
ooDtilbuttng  to  an  Integrated  mlUtary  force 
la  ttaa  dlffOranea  between  ttaa  tragic  taUuie  of 
ttaa  treaty  ayatam  of  1914  and  ttae  auoceaaful 
■nropean  Intagratad  dafonaa  ot  ttaa  laat  ao 
years. 

'^Secretary  AetaMoo  taaa  made  It  dear  once 
more  ttaat  ttae  XftUted  Statae  is  firmly  oom- 
mltted  to  Buropean  unity— to  the  creation 
of  an  Koiopean  contederatton  irtioae  eoo- 
Bomle.  poMMoal  and  military  atrangtta  will 
pwmlt  It  to  bargain  m  an  equal  wltta  ttae 
Qnltad  etataa  In  oondaettng  NATOli  affUra. 
Be  tigbVtj  wama  ttaat  'a  Europe  ot  amaU 
madtom-alaad  natlonaUtlea.  divided  by  jeal- 
owlaa  and  aalflata  rlvalrlaa.  can  never  pla^  a 
part  wcrttay  of  Xuropa'a  potentlala.' 

'Ot  la  to  be  hoped  that  France  may  yet  be 
pcnuaded  to  return  to  ttae  support  of  Instl- 
tutlooa  ao  largely  UM^ired  by  French  statae- 
Bsn.  so  greatly  darlvtng  fnm  Franch  asperl- 
enoe  and  Intuition  and  ao  ganeroualy  fur- 
tbared  by  Fareneta  policy  in  ttae  past." 

No>w  m  liAva  Just  been  told  by  the  French 

Vorelgn  mntotar  in  a  recent  Interview: 
"American  triandahlp  la  an  anolent  and 
preotooa  value  to  which  we  ai«  all  attaetaad 
In  Vtanoa  and  which  we  do  not  wtab  to  eae 
disappear  or  even  dlmlnlah."  It  ta  further 
BQggsatad  that  America  Is  or  should  be  grate- 
ful to  have  suota  an  "Independent"  ally 
^«i  ttala  Intamwv  waa  printed  In  America^ 
ua  Aflurioan  preas  raws  tied  an  old  Amsrlean 
■<<M*  v^etanya:  "Wltta  trlaoda  Ute  ttala. 

ApaUad  to  ttala  tftuatloo.  my  tHanda.  ttaaaa 
■M  *tmg  worti.  but  It  la  not  wa  Who  ai« 


brutal  but  ttae  altoatlon.  Ttala  la  not  a  quar- 
rel between  the  United  States  and  France- 
It  is  a  rough  situation  brought  about  by  ttaa 
actions  of  the  9imtih  Oovemment  that  have 
aet  ftanoe  agalnat  an  of  her  neighbors  snd 
alllea.  Wbjtt  is  at  stake  In  thla  confronta- 
tlon  ia  not  the  reform  of  the  Alliance  or  Ita 
form,  but  Its  vary  ezUtence;  Indeed,  whether 
the  Atlantic  natlona  will  puah  ahead  with 
the  system  of  cooperation  that  has  developed 
over  the  poat-war  period  or  turn  back  to  the 
dlaastrous  patterns  ot  the  19th  century.  The 
queetion.  therefore,  la  where  the  Weet  will 
go  and  how  It  should  get  there.  ShaU  we  go 
forward  together  trying  to  find  agreamenta 
among  honest  and  honorable  dUferencee,  but 
under  the  umbrella  of  &  common  determl- 
xuttlon.  or  shall  we  deecend  Into  disparity, 
faetlonalism  and  balkanization?  Thla  city 
of  Straabourg  In  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
addreaa  you  know  w^  the  poeslble  conae- 
quencea  of  auch  a  development. 

The  fteneh  Oovemment  baa  not  merely 
aaaaulted  the  United  St^tee  or  merely 
France's  Atlantic  tiee;  it  baa  mounted  a  gen- 
eral aaaault  against  the  Integration  of  Europe 
aa  well.  The  same  principle  of  collective  ac- 
tion In  Europe  has  been  under  French  attack 
whether  it  la  the  organization  of  Europe  or 
the  Atlantic  Alliance.  The  members  of  this 
Alliance  have  aU  agreed  on  a  system  of  coUec- 
tlve  action  In  order  to  prevent  aggreeslon. 
The  foundation  of  NATO  is  a  recognition  on 
the  part  ot  the  Alllee  that  each  has  a  long- 
range  Interest  In  remaining  and  acting  to- 
gether. It  U  totally  contradictory  to  this 
principle  that  one  monber  should  act  uni- 
laterally, without  consultation  and  demand 
complete  freedom  from  any  and  all  obUga- 
tlona  to  the  Alliance  In  order  to  act  solely 
In  its  own  national  interest.  As  a  distin- 
guished former  French  diplomat  haa  re- 
marked. "The  very  nature  of  the  alliance  la 
baaed  on  the  assumption  that  we  do  have 
long-range  common  Intereeta."  To  deny 
<^"niitinn  Intereeta  and  then  say  that  we  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  have  such  an  Independmt 
any  la  to  Indulge  In  mockery. 

A  great  Frenchman,  the  late  Robert  Schu- 
man.  whoee  tboughta  and  deeds  are  ao  weU 
remembered  In  this  dty,  said  that  "political 
trootters  have  emerged  from  a  reapeetable. 
historic  and  ethnic  evolution,  from  a  long 
^ort  at  national  unification;  one  should  not 
even  dream  ot  erasing  them.  In  other  pe- 
rloda  they  were  changed  by  violent  conqueeta 
or  by  trulttul  marrlagea.  Today.  It  Is  sufll- 
dent  to  devaluate  them."  No  one  queatlona 
the  ssaentlal  matter  of  national  eoverdgnty. 
and  we  In  the  Congreas  of  the  united  Statea 
are  always  alert  in  this  matter.  But  It  na- 
ttooal  aoverdgnty  is  to  be  employed  to  oaU 
Into  queetion  the  aanotlty  of  international 
sgreemanta,  than  the  very  fabric  of  Interna- 
tional order  la  destroyed. 

It  taaa  been  claimed  ttaat  NATO  taaa  been 
uaed— or  wlU  be  used  In  ttae  fttttir»-^to  tcroe 
FTanoe  to  aet  agalnat  Its  wlU  or  agalnat  Its 
national  intereet.  Whsr*  ia  the  evldenoe  that 
tbla  taaa  ever  taanMnad  or  ttaat  It  ootdd  bap- 
pent  And  In  the  only  case  preeented.  that 
ot  the  use  of  rtunth  air  fields  in  the  humani- 
tarian reactie  operation  in  the  Congo,  the 
^cta  do  not  aquare  with  the  aaaertlon.  It 
haa  been  aald  that  the  United  Statea  did  this 
wltboutoraisultlng  ftanoa.  Permit  me  to 
say  eategorteaUy  that  this  aaaertlon  ia  falae. 
Ttae  French  Oovemment  was  ooosulted  and 
gave  Its  consent. 

What  other  chargee  have  been  leveled 
against  NATO?  Hie  French  Oovemment 
haa  qwkan  of  the  need  tor  NATO  reform  and 
has  JustUtod  Its  drastic  actions,  which  began 
on  liaroh  7.  by  saying  that  thla  waa  the  only 
way  In  wtaleta  it  oould  be  broiigbt  about.  Tet 
It  la  an  Indisputable  fact  that,  despite  re- 
peated InvtUUona  to  do  ao,  the  Ftench  aov> 
smmant  taaa  never  made  any  oAdal  propoaal 
wtaateoever  revealing  its  views  about  NATO 
refona.  An  Intcrmal  vr«n^  st^gsotlon  wm 
aada  In  Iggg  propoaint  a  dlreotory  of  thne 
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countries.  Prestdent  BIsenbower  felt  that 
we  could  not  accept  auch  a  propoaaL  om 
aspect  of  which  would  have  been  toertib- 
llsh  a  French  veto  over  American  nuclear 
weapons,  not  only  in  Europe  but  worW-wlde. 
Quite  apart  from  this,  there  was  no  nU 
dence  that  Weetem  Europe  was.  or  is  todav 
prepared  to  have  France  as  its  BeU-appoiiit«! 
spoksaman.  Today  the  AUlanoe  bMbm 
told  by  pre-emptive,  totaUy  unilateral  action 
that  ttae  Frenota  Oovemment  has  come  to 
ttae  conclusion  ttaat  no  reforms  of  NATO  are 
poeslble  and  ttaat  It  muat  therefore  act  unl- 
lataraUy.  Ttaa  laaat  that  one  could  expect  of 
an  any  U  ttaat  he  at  least  give  bis  views  and 
grant  others  an  opportimlty  to  discuss  them 
before  taking  unilateral  steps  of  this  ma«- 
nltude.  ^^ 

Ttae  basic  foreign  poUcy  poeltlon  of  the 
United  SUtee  U  dear  and  has  been  con- 
sistent.  We  place  the  defense  of  Ejirope  on 
a  beats  of  abeolute  priority  with  the  defense 
of  the  United  States.  This  has  been  suted 
unequlvocaUy  by  Preddent  Johnson  on  Uay 
14,  19M,  as  it  has  been  by  his  predeceescn 
This  doee  not  mean  that  we  are  not  or  can- 
not be  mindful  of  dangers  lurking  else- 
where in  the  world,  but  we  are  deeply  aware 
of  the  fact  that  a  shift  In  the  podUon  of 
Europe  coiUd  permanenUy  upeet  the  world- 
wide balance  of  power.  Therefore,  In  our 
own  Intereet  as  well  as  in  the  Interest  of 
Europe,  Eiirope  remains  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense. The  tangible  evidence  of  this  com- 
mitment U  the  7th  Army  and  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  reduced  our  combat  forces  In 
Europe  despite  the  heavy  demands  of  the 
conflict  In  Southeast  Asia. 

0\ir  broad  support  of  NATO  has  never  led 
us  to  the  rigid  view  that  every  letter  of  the 
arrangements  within  NATO  is  sacrosanct 
and  must  not  be  touched.  We  are  quite 
aware  of  the  tact  that  times  change  and  that 
a  Europe  which  is  renascent  and  proud 
would  want  and  should  have  a  greater  share 
in  both  the  burden  and  responsibilities  of 
the  aUlance.  We  have  said  Innumerable 
tlmee  that  we  are  open  at  any  time  to  dls- 
cuaa  any  and  aU  propoeals,  and  we  continue 
to  welcome  them.  But  the  word  to  be 
underlined  is  discuss.  We  would  welcome 
any  serious  endeavor  to  reform  the  alliance: 
but.  as  X  have  said  before  and  as  It  has  been 
stated  by  Americans  and  Europeans,  the  al- 
liance Is  based  upon  the  prlndple  of  collec- 
tive action.  In  fact,  I  hope  that  one  result 
of  what  amounts  to  French  withdrawal  from 
NATO  la  that  the  fotirteen  will  seize  this 
opportunity  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
broaden  and  strengthen  the  alliance. 

A  reallstlo  contemplation  of  the  European 
poUtleal  scene  reveals  that  there  are  many 
problema  stUl  with  us.  Europe  Is  stiU  divided 
between  Bast  and  West  and  at  the  heart  is 
the  arbitrary  dlvldon  of  Oermany.  Tet  Eu- 
rope and  ttae  Weet  have  managed  to  remain 
tree  and  make  great  economic  and  political 
progress  beeauss  of  our  unity.  ThU  unity, 
aa  must  be  obvious,  taaa  not  prevented  cer- 
tain structural  ebangea  In  Eastern  EunqjM 
and.  in  tset.  taaa  tended  to  encourage  a  re- 
laxation ot  ttae  atmosptaere  there  somewhat 
To  ttae  estent  that  tba  West  haa  Influenced 
ttaeae  devdopmenta.  It  taaa  done  so  by  its 
atrangtta  and  unity.  It  would  be  fdly  to 
give  up  ttala  unity  at  the  time  when  its  vdue 
haa  been  ao  abimdantly  proven.  Commu- 
xUsm  respects  only  strength  whUe  It  prays  on 
the  weak  and  usee  ttaem  where  It  can. 

On  Monday  of  ttala  week,  writing  in  tba 
'TVew  York  Herald  Tribime"  ttae  noted  Amer- 
ican columnist  Boacoe  Drummond  wrote  on 
ttaa  subject  ot  "Wtao  Needs  NATOr.  I  quote 
In  part  from  tba  artlde: 

"Bventa  are  beginning  to  unravd  the  only 
argument  wtalota  glvaa  any  point  at  all  to 
Preddent  de  OanUe^  plan  to  dlasolve  NATO. 
"The  only  partly  plauatble  tbeala  which 
causes  soms  to  think  that  NATO  can  go  U 
ttaat  ttaa  Sovlat  union  taaa  beeome  so  peace 
minded  ttaat  NATO  la  no  kmgv  needed. 
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••Why.  they  aak.  have  all  i^  bother  of  an 
npiilaiil  psaea  toroe  In  W  satem  Europe  it 
all  danger  of  tcroe  or  threat  if  toroe  has  been 
dlstdved? 

•mus  Is  why  De  Oaulle  ithlnks  ha  can 
afely  say  to  the  United  S^tes  and  hopea 
the  other  NATO  natlona  i^  also  say  the 
tame:  Tankee,  Oo  Home.'      i , 

"But,  fortunatdy,  the  KuMans  are  doing 
just  enough  and  saying  Just  (inough  to  show 
bow  empty  and  wishful  tnli  cosy  conten- 
tion Is." 

lir.  Onnnmond  turthar  |  (in  his  artlde 
points  out  the  Russians  seei^j  to  want  a  con- 
ference on  the  future  of  EfTope  with  any- 
body and  everybody  Indudl^g  the  nations  of 
Xastem  Europe  and  ezdudllQg  guess  who— 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Iltummond  con- 
oludee  his  artlde  with  thi^  following  two 
paragraphs:  I  j 

'Tb  Moscow  reaUy  a  triand|of  the  natlona 
of  Weetem  Eiurope?  I  susiMct  today's  Eu- 
ropean leaders  have  not  forgntten  that  Moe- 
eow  was  ready  to  sacrlfloenWestwn  Europe 
to  Hitler  imtll  Hitler  turned  mi  Russia  Itself. 
"Oromyko  has  Just  shownfthat  the  NATO 
fire  department  cannot  be  sardy  disbanded." 
In  this  situation  the  hope  of  any  one  coun- 
try to  attempt  to  act  as  a  broker  between 
lut  and  West  would  be  a  fbftal  miscalcula- 
tion. Such  a  coxintry,  far  :rom  being  an 
arbiter,  would,  because  of  la :  C  of  authcxity. 
Inevitably  find  Itself  unabin  to  Influence 
Soviet  decisions  but  subject 'to  use  by  the 
BMt  as  a  means  of  contributing  to  the  dis- 
unity of  the  Weet.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  United  States,  deeplte  Its  great  power, 
has  never  been  willing  to  seti  Itself  up  as  the 
negotiator  for  the  Atlantic  nations  with  the 
USSR.  Our  consistent  poU^|  haa  been  to 
insist  that  the  alliance,  as  ^  collective  en- 
tity, must  be  prepared  to  eeklc  accommoda- 
tions with  the  East.  ] 

Let  me  say  podtlvdy  ana  torcefuUy  In 
this  connection  that  the  Uimed  States  wlU 
never  nuike  or  be  a  party  Itb  a  deal  with 
Russia  at  the  ezpense  of  i  Germany.  We 
stand  for  reimlfloatlon  but  not  at  any  price. 
We  reject  categoricaUy  am  arrangement 
which  will  beneflt  us  or  om^rs  and  at  ttaa 
■one  time  damage  or  deetrtW  the  freedom  of 
the  Federal  RepubUc  of  (Mrmany  or  Its 
Chances  for  reunifleatton. 

The  United  States  ranalnsi  convinced  that 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  Its  organization, 
without  which  NATO  Is  dralioed  of  content, 
offers  the  best  means  for  EiCT>pe  to  provide 
for  Its  own  defense  and  tOr  the  United 
States  to  participate  In  th^t  defense.  We 
cannot  believe,  to  paraphrase  our  Secretary 
of  State,  that  450  million  pe<>ple  of  fourteen 
nations  can  be  thwarted  In  their  determina- 
tion to  preserve  and  extend'  thdr  carefuUy 
constructed  relationships. 

To  this  task  we  have  dedloajted  ourselves  as 
long  as  our  contribution  to  ^  conunon  de- 
fense Is  needed  and  wanUjd.  We  are  In 
Europe  by  Invitation  only.  WH  are  not  toying 
to  "Americanize"  Europe  or  ^  preaa  it  Into 
*n  American  mold.  True,  wel^re  too  Mg,  too 
powerful  to  go  unnoticed.  Bit  our  reeourcea 
have  been  applied  to  theee  objtjctlves  through 
multilateral  allUnces  In  vrhfch  our  voice, 
powerful  as  It  may  be.  U  only  bne.  We  have 
no  goals  In  Europe  which  wi^  not  offered 
oy  Europe  herself.  ' 

In  oondudon,  I  ted  that  t  owe  you,  aa 
fellow  ParUamentartana,  a  frank  word  of 
autlon— even  of  warning.  At  a  member  ot 
the  United  states  Congreas, lis  one  deeply 
fommitted  to  Europe.  I  am  no^tbdess  keui- 
ly  aware  of  the  fact  that  ^ 
•ervants  of  our  constituents 
with  them  or  mora^ln  dlreotl 
ttrtr  deeply  fdt  vleW.  the  oe 
«ther  impoae  ita  wUl  or  rep 
ta  danger  in  the  preeent 
JWted  Statea  la  deeply  in 
■St  Ada.  not  in  an  effort  to 

ral  regime  or  tor  '^atlirnal 
but  tn  an  effort  to 
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onntrlbttta  to  world  order.  It,  at  tli*  aama 
time,  the  fourteen  NATO  nations  should 
taU  in  thdr  efforta  to  adjust  affectlvdy  to 
the  actions  that  have  bean  taken  by  Ftanos 
against  NATO  and.  more  qiedfloally,  agalnat 
the  united  Stataa,  then  it  cannot  be  iwiimml 
that  this  wUl  go  unnotload  In  the  United 
Statea.  In  that  \inhappy  event,  there  Is 
always  the  poadbUlty  that  the  American 
people  may  come  to  the  oondudon  that  It  Is 
not  mardy  France,  but  that  Europe  as  a 
whole  is  resentful  ot  our  preaence  and  re- 
gards United  Statea  toroea  In  Burope  and 
United  Statea  preaence  In  the  ^lllwiffe  aa 
unwanted  Interiopera  rather  than  aa  »nw 
and  ooUaborators.  It  thla  ahould  come  to 
pass,  than  Irrealstlble  pressure  might  mount 
within  the  United  States  tm  Anrrj^jm  with- 
drawal from  Burope. 

The  foregoing  pomt  needs  to  be  made,  not 
because  I  think  this  Is  what  the  futxire  holds, 
but  so  that  there  wUl  be  no  complacence 
dther  in  Europe  or  the  United  SUtes.  The 
North  Atlantic  zdatlonshlp,  this  phenomenal 
poat-war  devdopment  of  cooperation.  Is  now 
facing  Its  moat  seven  test.  The  manpT  in 
which  It  haa  met  thla  teat  over  the  last  two 
months  reflects  credit  on  each  of  the  four- 
teen. I  have  not  the  sUghteet  doubt  that  the 
fourteen,  in  the  difficult  days  and  noonths  to 
come,  will  face  with  energy  and  Imagination 
both  the  problems  and  the  opportunities 
that  lie  ahead.  Do  not  be  confused  by  the 
oooadonal  American  voloee  that  call  Into 
queetion  the  importance  of  Europe  or  the 
insUtutlona  that  we  have  devdoped  together. 
There  remains  in  the  United  Statea  the  moat 
widespread  and  deep  support  for  the  Atlantic 
partnership.  A  continuing  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Weetem  European  n^nng  ^  work 
together  on  collective  enterprises  and  to  car- 
ry on  cooperative  and  collective  efforts  acroes 
the  AtlanUc  with  the  United  States  will  d- 
ways  be  met  more  than  halfway  by  America. 


HJi.  11600  TO  ASSIST  STATES 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellswokth]  m^  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recoed  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoiic? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
State  and  local  governments  are  spending 
over  $70  billion  per  year,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated this  win  increase  to  over  $100  bil- 
lion by  1070.  My  home  State  of  Elansas 
has  Increased  its  expenditures  from  $91.8 
million  In  1946  to  $429.8  million  in  1964. 
State  and  local  outlasrs  for  education 
alone  increased  from  $2  billion  a  year  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II  to  over  $24 
bilUon  in  1964. 

But.  State  and  local  governments  are 
reaching  the  end  of  the  rope  on  taxes. 
They  are  still  unable  to  meet  their  reve- 
nue needs  and  it  is  doubtful  that  they 
can  continue  to  raise  sales,  payroll,  serv- 
ice and  real  estate  taxes  at  anywhere 
near  the  rate  they  have  been  increasing 
them  over  the  last  decade.  So  we  have  a 
problem,  a  crucially  important  problem, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  look  at  it  in  the 
light  of  needs  that  will  exist  in  1969, 1970, 
and  later.  We  must  find  a  form  of 
stronger  support  for  the  States:  support 
that  strengthens  their  finances  and  also 
strengthens  their  independence.  Tliose 
levels  of  government  closest  to  the  people 
are  most  responsive  to  their  wishes  and 
best  equipped  to  most  efficiently  adminis- 


ter programs  fbr  the  health,  education, 
and  wdiare  of  our  people.  In  order  to 
strengthen  theee  governments  to  enable 
them  to  meet  their  Increasing  and  heavy 
responsibilities,  the  trend  toward  fiscal 
and  power  centralization  must  be  n- 
strained. 

Last  year.  I  introduced  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress  which  would  strengthen  the  control 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  at 
the  same  time  would  provide  them  with 
more  resources  to  meet  their  needs.  My 
bill.  HR.  11600.  calls  for  distributing  to 
the  States  an  amount  equal  to  1  percent 
of  the  aggregate  Federal  taxable  Income 
reported  on  bidivldual  income  tax  returns 
each  calendar  year.  The  money  returned 
to  the  States  would  be  qualified  only  by 
the  condition  that  it  be  used  in  programs 
of  health,  education,  or  welfare.  In 
further  explanation.  I  include  here  an 
excerpt  from  the  Republican  section  of 
the  1966  Joint  Eoonomic  Committee  Re- 
port: 


lUUlTT  PBOOBAlfa 

'Hiere  aiw  presently  over  a  hundred  differ- 
ent qwdflo  Federal  grant  programa,  each  with 
many  oondltlona  attached.  Adde  trom  In- 
creasing tlie  compleilty  of  SUte  and  local 
budgetary  problems,  this  situation  unavdd- 
ably  leads  to  overlapping  and  waste,  con- 
fudon  ot  objectlvea,  and  inefficient  adminis- 
tration at  the  Federd  level.  While  we  do 
not  suggest  a  reduction  In  the  present  alae 
of  the  Federd  grant-ln-dd  program,  we  do 
oppoae  increased  complexity,  regulation,  and 
awkwardness. 

Among  many  proposals  to  help  sdve  the 
State- local  flruEoiclal  tuiirnri^  three  stand 
out  aa  being  particularly  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. Theee  are  the  revenue-sharing  plan 
Introduoad  by  Senator  Javitb  in  ttie  Senate 
(B.  9610)  and  by  Representative  BiXBWoan 
In  the  Rouse  (HA.  11800),  the  revantia- 
ahartng  propoad  for  education  mads  by  Sen- 
ator lliLLB.  and  ttae  Inoome-taK-oradit 
approach. 

under  the  Javtts  and  BUswortta  idan,  a 
trust  fund  would  be  estaMlabed  Into  whldi 
the  Federd  Oovemment  would  depodt  1  per- 
cent at  aggregate  taxable  income  each  year. 
Payments  from  the  trust  fund  to  the  States 
wotUd  be  made  in  ttae  tdlowlng  manner. 
Ttae  most  substantld  portion  ot  the  trust 
fund  would  be  distributed  to  aaoh  State  on 
a  pcqimlatlon  baals  with  each  SUte'S  allot- 
ment bdng  adjusted  according  to  Its  rsvenxM 
effort  rdatlve  to  ttae  average  effort  of  all  ttaa 
Statea.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  fund 
would  be  distributed  to  the  lowest  quarter 
<a  ttae  State  in  per  ci4>ita  Income,  each  etata% 
allotment  determined  on  the  baala  of  popiila- 
tion.  The  only  restriction  placed  on  the 
State  allotment  is  that  it  must  be  spent  on 
programs  In  the  flelds  of  hedth.  education, 
and  welfare  and  not  on  programa  already 
Uberdly  provided  tor  by  ttae  Federd  Oovem- 
ment. such  aa  highway  constructton  and 
rtlwaster  reUef ,  or  on  general  administrative 
expenses  or  debt  service.  Provldon  Is  mads 
for  locd  government  aid  by  requlrlitg  the 
Statee  to  contribute  to  its  locd  governments 
no  lees  a  percentage  ot  Its  own  reventies  than 
ttae  average  over  the  previous  6  yeara. 

Under  the  propoad  made  tty  Senator 
Mnxss,  the  Federd  Oovemment  would  dlo- 
cate  a  percentage  of  ttae  totd  Federd  revenue 
collections  to  tlie  various  SUtes  "tot  educa- 
tion purposes."  This  would  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  SUtes  coping  with  the  inereasing 
cosU  of  education,  while  avoiding  Federal 
bureaucracy  and  controls  In  this  area. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  the 
States  would  be  eligible  for  approximate- 
ly $IA  tdlllon  fiTjm  the  fund  during  the 
first  year.    My  home  State  of  Kansas 
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would  recelre  125.4  million  during  that 
first  jresr. 

Tills  type  of  ledslatlon  h«s  been  9on- 
■ored  by  distinguished  Members  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  R^;wesent- 
atlves.  Nineteen  House  Members  have 
Introduced  bills  which  are  similar  to  my 
proposal.  Five  Senators  and  six  Repre- 
sentatives have  Introduced  leglslaticm 
Identical  to  my  bill.  These  qjonsors  In- 
clude Senate  Jacob  K.  Javtcs.  Rqwbll- 
can,  of  New  York ;  Senator  Van oi  Habtks, 
Z)emoerat.  of  Indiana;  Senator  Kami.  E. 
Mann.  Republican,  of  South  Dakota: 
SenatOT  Httoh  Scott,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania:  Senator  Pbtbk  H.  Doki- 
mcx.  Republican,  of  C<riorado;  Hon.  Oo- 
OSH  R.  Rno,  Republican,  of  New  York; 
Hon.  SmtouR  Halpkkh.  Republican,  of 
New  York:  Hon.  F.  Braoford  Morss,  Re- 
publican, of  Massachusetts;  Baa.  Josbph 
M.  McDaoi,  Republican,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; Hon.  Florxncs  P.  Dwrwt.  Republi- 
can, of  New  Jersey :  Hon.  Harold  D.  Don- 
OHX7X.  Donocrat,  of  Massachusetts. 

Tlie  bill  has  support  in  Congress  and 
I  have  been  In  touch  with  interested  per- 
sons all  over  the  United  States  In  order 
to  have  the  benefit  of  their  views,  com- 
ments and  analysis  of  the  prcsmsal.    I 
would  Uke  to  bring  some  of  these  com- 
ments to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
UMimsXTT  or  UimmoTA. 
Dbpastkxnt  of  Scoiroicics, 
MinnetvoUa.  Minn..  Deeem}>er  20. 1945. 
Maman.  Ronsr  F.  Ellsworth  and  Ooobh  R. 

Bsa, 
Mmnbera  of  Congnaa, 
Congrt$»  of  th«  I/iUtwt  Statet, 
tfoiMe  of  Keprtaentativea, 
WaaKtngton.  D.O. 

D>*r  lUsns.  BxswoRTH  um  Rxm:  Thank 
you  vary  much  for  yoiir  letter  ot  Deoembw 
14  snnlortng  the  copy  of  your  bUl  (HJL 
11800)  and  the  materUl  reUtUig  to  aenator 
Jattts'  proposal  In  the  Senate. 

Bren  though  any  "fiscal  dividends'*  for 
19M  will  be  eaten  up  (and  then  aome)  by 
the  rtUng  ooete  of  war  In  Vietnam.  It  la  none 
too  aoon  to  get  a  thorough  airing  of  the  ways 
In  which  we  can  carve  up  the  Federal  reve- 
nue pie  onoe  the  demand*  of  Vietnam  let  up. 

Hot  long  ago.  I  prepared  a  eummary  of  the 
references  relating  to  the  revenue-aharlng 
plan,  and  Z  enoloee  a  oouple  of  copies  for 
your  uee.  Alao  enclosed  are  copies  of  my 
Fraaar  Wilde  Lecture.  'Tlaoal  Policy  and  FU- 
eal  Federalism  Today."  As  I  write  further 
plaeee  on  this  tubject.  m  send  along  copies 
tor  your  InformaUon. 
ainoerely, 

Waltib  W. 


Tk>  Stats  or  Kamsas, 
Omcs  or  tbz  Oovauroa, 
ropcka,  December  29.  1»6S. 
Hon.  Roanx  F.  KLtswciaiH. 
Jfember  of  Congreaa, 
Hoxue  Offloe  BuikUng, 
Waahtngton,  DJB. 

X2iAa  Bos:  I  have  your  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 14  and  the  enclosed  bill  that  has  been 
Introduced  by  yourself  and  Oodkn  Rud  and 
perhapa  other  members  of  the  Houae.  This 
question  of  sharing  state  revenues  collected 
by  the  federal  government  has  been  dleninefid 
In  considerable  detail  at  both  the  National 
Ooveraors'  Conference  and  the  Ifidwest  Oov- 
emora'  Conference.  Further.  I  have  a  per- 
sonal interest  In  this  matter  inasmuch  as  Z 
sm  ssrvlag  on  a  committee  of  the  National 
Oovemora'  Conference  on  federal  and  state 
ralatlans.  In  turn  Z  was  aaksd  to  serve  on  a 
subeonmlttes  dealing  with  this  speelflo  qnea- 
UoB  of  adrtlttonsi  state  revenues  f or  tbs  re- 
QMctiva  states. 

Z  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  some  poUey  post- 
tlons  that  we  reached  at  the  last  meeting  of 


this  subcommittee.  Theee  views  largdy  ez- 
preee  my  own  poeltlcn  on  tbla  question.  Cer- 
tainly categorically  I  do  f  aver  a  return  of 
revanuee  colleeted  by  the  federal  government 
In  the  states  In  order  that  the  state  can  con- 
tinue to  sustain  the  functlcms  that  have  hla- 
torlcaUy  been  carried  out  by  It.  Tbegreateet 
objection  govemora  generally  have  to  federal 
granta  Is  to  the  reetrlctlons  attached  to  them. 
An  example  Is  the  latest  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation bUl  which  epeclflcally  requiree  that 
this  money  be  expended  In  addition  to  pres- 
ent state  programs  and  not  to  offset  any 
ooots  of  local  programs. 

There  Is  another  dellcata  issue  to  wliich  no 
proponent  of  tax-sharing  has  made  a  firm 
reply,  z  submitted  thle  question  at  the  Oov- 
emora'  Conference  in  Minneapolis  and  it  was 
pushed  aside  In  embarrassment  by  most  of 
those  addreaslng  themselves  to  this  question, 
llie  Heller  propoeal  came  at  a  time  when 
suzplusee  were  expected  In  the  federal  budget. 
Since  thoee  surplusee  have  not  yet  occurred 
and  It  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  will,  would  the 
statee  anticipate  sharing  revenue  even 
though  there  was  deficit  spending  which  in- 
creases the  national  debt  at  the  federal  level. 
Z  would  appreciate  your  views  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

Hasal  and  Z  send  our  beet  wishes  to  you  and 
Vivian  for  a  happy  new  year. 
Tours  very  truly, 

Wic.  H.  AvssT. 

Oooernor. 

Trk  CouNctL  or  Stats  OovxamcxNTB, 

Chicago.  III.,  December  21.  1995. 
Hon.  RosixT  F.  Ellsworth, 
Jfember  of  Congress, 
V.S.  House  of  Bepresentativea. 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

DSAX  Ma.  Ellbwobth:  Cordial  thanks  for 
advising  me  that  the  propoeed  Federal  Tax- 
Sharing  Act  has  iMen  Introduced  in  the 
House.  We  are  naturally  pleased  to  note 
congressional  concern  for  additional  state 
and  local  revenue  needs. 

Tou  will  wish  to  know  that  the  CouncU 
ot  Stata  Oovernmenta  is  working  closely  with 
a  qieeial  committee  of  the  National  Oov- 
emora' Conference  which  is  studying  total 
stata  and  local  revenue  needs,  and  this  com- 
mittee U  considering  the  Federal-Stata  Tax- 
Sharing  nan  as  proposed  in  HJt.  11600,  along 
with  alternative  proposals  for  meeting  the 
increasing  state  and  local  revenue  needs. 

Again,  our  sincere  thanks  for  keeping  us 
advised  with  respect  to  the  caogreeslonal  in- 
terest In  this  important  field. 
Sincerely, 

CBAaLxa  A.  Btslxt, 
Director.  Midwestern  Office. 

BOAXD  or  COTTHTT  COKMISSION^, 

Jransos  CUf.  Kana.,  Januarg  12. 1999. 
Hon.  ROSSBT  F.  Elubwobth, 
Meynber  of  Congreaa. 
Houae  of  Repreaentativea, 
Waahington.  D.O. 

DsAB  OoNOBXssicAM  Ellswobth  :  Thank  you 
very  much  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  your 
bill.  I  have  not  completed  my  study  of  ita 
provisions,  but  Z  brieve  that  any  measure 
wliloh  wUl  lighten  the  burden  of  the  local 
taxpayer  should  receive  the  wholehearted 
support  of  everyone.  Whatever  you  can  do 
to  Improve  our  local  tax  situation  will  be 
highly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

OaasxLL  D.  Msxxs, 
Chairman,  Board  of 
Countg  Commiaalonara. 

MATOHAL  EDUCATlOir  AsaOCUTION, 

WaOiington.  D.C.  January  4,  1999. 
Hon.  RoBxar  F.  MuMmoatm. 
Waahingion,  D.C. 

VatM  CoK«MssBW*w  RLLSwoant:  Dtank 
you  very  much  for  the  copy  of  HJt  11600 
and  the  oopy  of  the  statement  made  Xty  Sen- 
ator jAvns  when  he  introduosd  ths  pro- 
posal in  the  Senata. 


Z  feel  this  leglsUtlv*  proposal  has  eonsld. 
arable  merit,  and  shouM  reoetve  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  and  by  aU  thoee  Intw- 
ested  in  the  flnanoing  of  public  edueatlon. 

Z  will  dhare  this  oommunleatlon  with  Dr 
J.  L.  IfcCaxklU,  Executive  Secretary  to  the 
N.S.A.  Legislative  Commission. 
Sincerely, 

STAICLKT  J.  1CC^ASI.AIIB, 

Aaaiatant  Director. 
JHviaion  of  Federal  Belationa. 

Tax  FouNDAnow,  Zwc. 
Hew  York,  H.T..  December  21, 1995 
Hon.  OODXN  R.  Rbd, 
Hon.  RoBxav  F.  Ells  worth. 
U.S.  Houae  of  Representativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Soa:  Thank  you  for  sending  me  a 
oopy  of  your  bUl  proposing  a  system  for 
Federal  tax-aharlng  with  the  statee.  and  the 
reprint  from  the  OoNoaxsakoNAL  RaooaD  per- 
taining to  It.  Z  have  been  interested  in  this 
proposal  for  some  time,  as  well  as  In  some  of 
the  altemativee.  and  Z  am  glad  to  see  that 
It  has  now  been  Introduced  so  that  Its  meriu 
can  be  subject  to  debate  In  the  Congress. 

We  will  follow  the  discussion  of  your  pio- 
pcaal,  along  with  others  which  may  be  sub- 
mitted, with  considerable  Intereet.  If  we 
put>Ush  additional  relevant  material,  we  will 
certainly  see  that  you  receive  copies. 
Very  truly  yours, 

■lbs  M.  WATTOtS, 

Director.  State-Local  Beaearch. 

Tals  UmvxxsrrT, 
Heu>  Haven.  Conn.,  January  17.  1999. 
Representative  Ztosxar  F.  Elubwosth. 
Congreaa  of  the  United  Statea, 
Waahtngton.  D.C. 

DBAS  Bos:  .  .  .  Z  find  your  proposal  attrac- 
tive and  hope  that  it  will  praq>er. 
Sincerely  yours, 

__^  Hswrt. 

Oitt  or  ZjAwxxncx.  Kanb., 

January  3,  1999. 
Hon.  RoB^T  F.  Ellswobth, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Bob:  Z  appreciate  your  forwarding 
HJt.  11000  for  comment  and  criticism.  Tour 
recognition  of  and  obvious  intention  to  seek 
solution  to  the  complex  problem  of  financing 
the  services  of  local  government  is  certainly 
far-elghted  and  praiseworthy  .  .  .  Z  will  look 
forward  to  f oUowlng  the  progress  of  the  Bill 
diirlng  the  next  seeslon. 
Very  tnUy  yours. 

Rat  8.  WxLLS, 
dtp  Manager. 

Tbx  CHRariAN  Scnarcs  Monttob, 

AraiCA  Hoosx, 
London.  December  20. 1995. 

ZtoBXBT  F.  EUXSWOBTH. 

Member  of  Congress. 
Houae  of  Bepresentativea. 
Waahington,  D.C,  U.SJL. 

Dbab  CoNaaxaaxAN  Ellsworth:  Thanks 
very  much  for  your  letter  of  December  14  re- 
garding legUlatlon  calling  for  distribution  to 
the  Statea  of  some  share  of  the  federal  In- 
come tax  Intake.  Surely  this  would  be  tre- 
mendously helpful  to  the  States.  The  big 
problem.  I  suppose,  would  be  to  persuade  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  surrender  even  one 
percent  of  this  revenue. 

Zt  waa  very  good  to  hear  from  you. 
Tours  sincerely. 

WnxiAM  H.  Sianraix. 
Chief  of  London  Bureau. 

Thx  Crrr  or  Ovxblakd  Pabx, 

Kansas,  January  12. 1999. 
Hon.  RoBBST  F.  Ellswobth, 
Member  of  Congress. 
Houae  of  Bepresentativea, 
Waahtngton.  D.C. 

Z>BAB  Bos:  Ttiank  yon  fbr  your  letter  c( 
Dsoembsr  14th  eneloslng  a  copy  of  your  MH 
oonoemlng  a  refund  to  the  states  of  certain 


May  25,  1»$6 

federal  mohiss.  Z  havs  rsad  fchs  bUl  and  ft 
iMiBf  to  be  a  aatlsfactory  aikfi  logical  tMUds 
on  which  to  pro-rata  tfi^  funds  re- 
tamed  •  •  •. 

I  personaUy  tlilnk  that  yoi^  idea  of  reve- 
nn«  sharing  la  a  good  one,  sad  even  if  the 
City  could  not  qualify  In  one  year  for  the 

'  '  nlng  some  of 
bjeot  to  oon- 
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fund*.  I  think  the  Idea  of 
Um  tax  money  Is  fine,  and 
ilderable  development. 

I  appreciate  your  taking  thi 
the  Olty  Informed  on  this  taU 
and  want  you  to  know  tliat 
of  your  efforta. 

Sincerely  yours. 

CRT  or  Ov^tLAMD  Ifi 
DOMALD 


time  to  keep 

matters, 

are  mindful 


Pn-Bs. 
ty  Manager. 


xion, 
ay  9, 1999. 


in  my  letter 
g  HJl.   11600. 


AMXBICAIf  BAMKBBS 

New  York.  N.Yil 
Hon.  OcDCN  R.  Rxm, 
Hon.  RoBEXT  F.  Ellsworth, 
VS.  House  of  Bepresentatix 
Washington.  D.C. 

Obmtlxmxn:  As  Z  menti 
U  January  24,  1066  concert 
The  American  Bankers  Associ^itlon  has  been 
lolously  considering  a  poUcv  study  in  the 
srea  of  state  and  local  government  expendi- 
tures and  the  problems  of  financing  them. 

Since  January  the  A3.A.  ste?  has  devoted 
ooDslderable  time  in  putting  together  a  study 
on  Intergovernmental  relatione  that  was  pre- 
sented to  the  A3A.  Economic  Policy  Com- 
mittee at  Its  spring  meeting  on  April  21. 
Ur.  Joseph  A.  Pechman,  co-fauthor  of  the 
Heller-Pecbman  plan,  was  the  guest  speaker 
and  preeented  to  the  CommltMe  a  picture  of 
the  problems  confronting  sf^te  and  local 
govermnents  In  their  quest  ;&>r  sources  of 
funds  to  finance  their  ever  Injcreaslng  needs. 
He  also  set  forth  the  essential  characteristics 
of  the  revenue  sharing  plan  v^hlch  would  be 
tased  on  the  municipalities'  ndeds  for  public 
sarrice  and  on  their  fiscal  capsclties. 

Pechman's  presentation  was  ifollowed  by  a 
general  discussion,  with  the  c^^tsensus  of  the 
Committee  being  that  a  fi 
made   concentrating    on 
means  available  to  state  anc 
ments  with  one  obvious  alternative  being  the 
Heller-Pechman  plan. 

In  view  of  the  above  It  has  been  decided 
to  go  ahead  with  an  additional  study  that 
the  A3A.  staff  will  develop  Ih  the  months 
Ahead.  I  will  keep  you  infoijmed  as  to  the 
progrees  of  our  deliberations  and  the  nature 
of  our  conclusions  as  we  arrive  at  them. 
Sincerely  youra, 

Chablx^  E.  Walkxb. 

THX  UrnvxHsmr  :i^Iowa, 
Iowa  City.  Jowa.  Decemfier  20.  1995. 
Hon.  RoBiRT  P.  Ellswobth, 
Member  of  Congress. 
Third  DUtrict,  Kansas, 
Bouse  of  Bepresentaives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Congxxssicak  ELLswoarti:  Thank  you 
tor  your  letter  of  December  U  and  for  the 
copy  of  the  bill  for  sharing  :4deral  tax  re- 
oalpts  with  the  states.  I  aim  in  general 
itrongiy  in  favor  of  the  poUcj?  embodied  in 
jour  biu.  If  I  can  be  of  any  a  1  rvlce  in  help- 
ing to  gain  acceptance  for  thejjdea.  Z  should 
be  pleased  to  be  called  upon 
Tours  sincerely, 

HowABii  R.  Bownr. 


ler  study  be 

kus     flTianrlng 

local  govem- 


Thb  Boabd  or 
Couittt  Commissiok 
Johnson  Countt. 


^AMSAS, 

23. 1995. 


Decempfr 
Hon.  Robbbt  f.  Ellswobth. 
■ember  of  Congreaa. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Drar  Bob  :  Thank  you  very  44ich  for  send- 
M«  me  a  copy  of  H.R.  11600. 
My  only  comment  is  "Amen 
Sincerely. 

C.  M.  ^AMDirOBD. 

CXn ^731— Part  9 


An  article  wittten  by  Mr.  WUUam 

Chapman  which  appeared  in  thfe  March 
13,  1966.  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
po^ts  out  the  support  of  the  National 
Oovemors'  Conference  for  this  type  of 
proposaL 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  liar.  IS, 

18061 

Gk>vxBNOBa  Fom  L3.J.  Cool  to  Rbxsb  Plan 

(By  William  Cliapman) 

President  Johnson  firmly  but  genUy  re- 
buffed State  governors  yesterday  when  they 
agam  sought  White  House  support  for  a 
revenue-sharing  plan  free  of  Federal  control. 

The  Bcecutive  Committee  of  the  National 
Oovemors'  Conference  told  the  President  ita 
members  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  so- 
called  Heller  plan  or  some  nimti^u-  formula 
to  give  States  more  revenue. 

Instead,  Mr.  Johnson  said  that,  while  he 
was  not  absolutely  rejecting  the  Heller  plan, 
he  favored  helping  States  through  tradi- 
tional Federal  programs  in  the  fields  of 
health,  education  and  welfare. 

The  question  ot  Federal  assistance  for  fi- 
nancially pressed  states  waa  lMx>ught  up  at 
an  amicable  morning  meeting  between  Mr. 
Johnson  and  the  Governors'  Conference  Kx- 
ecutlve  Committee,  headed  by  Gov.  John  H. 
Reed  of  Maine. 

IiBter,  the  President  met  with  the  chief 
executives  of  states  that  participate  in  the 
Appalachla  i»ogram  and  then  limched  with 
aU  41  Governors  who  had  come  to  the  White 
House  for  a  day-long  meeting  at  his  request. 

All  of  the  sessions  reportedly  were  har- 
monious, even  the  one  at  which  Mr.  Johnson 
doused  the  Heller  plan  with  more  cold  water. 
"We  feel  the  prospects  were  never  better  for 
Federal-State  relationship,"  Reed  told  the 
President  in  front  of  reporters.  "We  are  very 
grateful  to  you." 

The  revenue-sharing  plan  favored  by  the 
Oovemors  was  drafted  by  Walter  Heller, 
fomver  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eoonomlc 
Advisers,  and  was  still  under  White  House 
consideration  a  year  ago,  ofDclals  said  then. 
It  proposed  an  annual  distribution  of  sur- 
plus Federal  tax  receipta  to  the  50  states 
with  virtually  no  UJ3.  Oovemment  strings 
attached. 

Zto  proponenta  caUed  It  fairer  than  in- 
creased State  taxes  because  U.S.  taxes  are 
more  equitably  levied  and  collected.  Oppo- 
nenta  claim  the  States  would  either  wasta 
the  money  or  use  it  at  lower  standards  than 
Federal  officials  usually  Impoae. 

The  Johnson  Administration  never  has  ex- 
plained publicly  Ito  position  on  the  Heller 
plan.  Some  critics  have  charged  it  was 
burled  because  Mr.  Johnson  was  piqued  at 
premature  dladoaure  In  a  newspaper.  White 
House  aides  have  said  the  premature  "leak" 
Itself  klUed  the  Heller  plan  by  exposing  it 
to  public  oppoelUon  too  soon. 

Gov.  Beed  told  the  President  that  all  the 
Governors  favor  the  Heller  plan  or  some  simi- 
lar distribution  formula,  a  White  House 
soiu-ce  said  later.  Reed  said  they  conceded 
that  the  times  are  not  propitious  because  of 
war  expenses  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Johnson  replied  that  his  Administra- 
tion, Instead  of  pushing  the  Heller  plan,  was 
putting  increasing  amounts  of  money  into 
the  States  through  existing  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. 

"I  told  the  Governors  that  we  were  redis- 
tributing Federal  revenues,  we  were  increas- 
ing our  distribution  to  the  States,"  Mr.  John- 
son said  later  at  a  news  conference  in  his 
office,  citing  figiires  to  make  his  point. 

The  Governors  also  wanted  Mr.  Johnson  to 
explain  his  concept  of  "creative  Federalism," 
a  phrase  that  he  used  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  without  elaboration.  Mr. 
Johnson  said  there  Is  need  to  redefine  the 
relations  between  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  other  Institutions.  He  said  he  will  ap- 
point  a   special   commission,   consisting   of 


sohoiars,  public  administrators  and  poUll^j 
ctans,  to  make  a  two-  or  ttiree-year  study  at> 
these  relations. 

Mr.  Johnson  drew  unanimous  praise  from 
the  Appalachla  state  governors  although  his' 
1967  budget  proposn  a  slight  cut  In  M>pro> 
prtattons  for  Uiat  depressed  region 
*^S°1  ^^i"**«  W.  Soranton  of  Pennsylvania 
told  the  President  that  "though  our  tirtico- 

l^  ^^^  *"  '°^**^  *°  ^^^  »  cut  because  of 
the  problems  In  Vietnam,  we  understood  this 
aad jrore  able  to  arrange  It  within  our-. 

su,^?"**!. '"?"  "**"  °**^*'  ■*»»<«  Mhoed 
soranton  s  declaration  of  pleasure  with  the 
AppalaohU  pn^ram. 

TTie  Republican  coordinating  com- 
mittee's task  force  on  the  functions  of 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
has  Kcpr^sed  great  Interest  In,  and  sup- 
T^S.?";  *^  *ype  of  bUl.  At  this  point. 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 

^^Tf*  '^^'"  1^°"^*  «^P<»*  entitled. 
nnancing  the  Future  of  Pederallsm: 
^ne  Case  for  Revenue  Sharing" : 
FnrAMczNo  THX  Foturx  or  Pbobbaubm:  THsl 
Cask  roa  Rkvinttx  SHAsnfo  ^ 

^^m^..'"'  ^^'  RepubUcan  Coordinating 
graimlttee^March  28,  1966;  presented^ 
the  T^  Force  on  «,e  Functions  of  FW- 
•ral,  State,  and  Local  Oovernmenta) 
'X'VBucAK  oooBDnrAnm  oomorxB 

Na^SJfSLnS^ee.  *''"''™^  ^^»^«" 
Fwmer  Preeldent:  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 
Former  presidential  nominees:  Banv  Oold- 

^^    (IJ?^*):    Wchard    M.    IfUc^iS^y, 

mt!!^»**  Z*!?*"*!!?"  ««««"  M.  DnwSBH, 
i^ffi  '*2**"=  ^""^  H-  KtrcHXL^W 
ity  whip:  BouBKB  a.  HiotrNLoopRB  chiS- 
man,  RepubUcan  PoUcy  Committee;  I^vxurr 
Saltonstall,  chairman,  Republlcaii^SS! 
ence,  THansTON  B.  Mobton,  chairman  iJL 
ti^  RepubUcan  Sehatori^  C^mef 
it^?^  l««ierahlp:  Oxbald  R.  Ford,  mln^- 
mI,  ™^'  h"^  ^-  '**°^-  mlnorlty^^: 
Jte,ww  R  LAiBD.  chairman.  RepuWlcin  O^i 
ferenoe;  John  J.  Rhodbs,  chaiimanReD^ 
llcan  Policy  Committee;  H.  iSjw  BiSSi 
ranking  member  of  Rules  Committee;  Bos 
Wn,soN,  chafrmsn.  National  RepubUcan  C^ 
gTMsional  Commlttae;  OHAxui  s  G«)toSSl 
ciuttrman.  Planning  ani^SSrh  SSSt: 

A^^^^^^a*  *?  R«PubUcan  Oovemors 
A«oclatlon:  John  A.  Love,  Oovemor  of  tba 
State  of  Colorado:  Robert  E.  SmyUe  Gov- 
jrnor^  the  State  of  Zdaho;  Oeo^W.'  S- 
ney,  Oovemca-  of  «ie  State  of  Michlgan^- 
Bon  A  RockefeUer,  Governor  of  thsStita^ 

RepubUcan  National  Coounlttee:   Rav  O. 

^i^;*'*K'?"°=  **"•  C-  W*yl»°d  Brook..:  as. 
slstant  chairman;  Mrs.  CoUis  P.  Moore,  vloa 
chalrma^  Donald  R.  Ross,  vice  chiU^M? 
»s.  J.  WUlard  Marriott,  vice  ">"><TnBn:  J 
Drake  Bdens,  Jr.,  vice  chairman.  ^^.  ,' 
_  Republican  State  Leglslaton  Assodatl'on: 
th„^'T^^**^  Montgomery,  piasldent;  Ar- 
thur L.  Peterson,  staff  ooordlnator. 

Members  of  the  Republican  Coordinating 
COTimittee's  Task  Force  on  the  FunctionTof 

^^t*?'..,  ^^^  *°**  ^^°^  Oovemment: 
Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  Chairman,  lifember  of  Con- 
gress from  Ohio,  1968-66;  Kabl  MuMnr 
United  States  Senator  from  South  Dakota: 
Mrs.  Consuelo  Northrop  BaUey,  Seoratarv  oC 
tile  RepubUcan  National  Committee;  Henry 
Bellmon,  Oovemor  of  the  Stata  of  Okla^ 
homa:  George  C.  8.  Benson,  Presidsnt.  Clare- 
mont  Men's  CoUege;  Neal  BlaladeU,  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Honolulu;  Joseph  L.  BuddTRe- 
publican  National  Committeeman  for  Wy- 
oming: Howard  H.  Callawat,  Member  of 
Congreaa    from    Georgia;    Fkam:    Caxlson 
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VBltad  8tatM  BtfOKtor  tram 
Cloud.  Auditor  of  tlM  Stot*  of  Oblo;  WUlUn 
Cowgv.  IfUyor  ot  th*  City  e€  Louimu*. 
IMl-flS:  Waltar  DcVHm,  MaaamOf  Aaslatant 
to  th*  OoTtmar  ot  ttia  Stat*  at  MlchlgMn; 
Daniel  J.  Krana.  Oovamor  at  tha  State  of 
Waahlngton;  Denlaon  XltelMl,  Attoraey, 
Pboanlx.  Ariaoaa;  Watten  P.  K&OKrIea,  Qvf' 
amer  at  tbm  Btate  of  WlaocaMln;  Mra.  Jeiral 
8.  LaPoataat:  Attoraay.  Ohloa«o,  nilnota; 
Mwtn  h.  HaetMm,  UaMad  SUtea  Senator 
from  New  Mazleo.  ues-«6:  Bdwln  O.  Mlebael- 
lan.  County  KzeoutlTe,  Weatchester  County 
ITaw  Torii:  Wlnttarop  Bookef «Uer,  Bepubllean 
Matlaaal  ComiBltteeman  ear  Arkanaaa;  Craig 
IVuaz,  Chairman  of  the  BayubUoan  State 
Committee  of  Fennaylyanla;  Cbarlai  X. 
Wtttanmayer,  Bepubllean  National  Commlt- 
taamen  flor  Umm-,  Robert  J.  Buckahom,  Seo- 
rttaiy  to  ttaa  Taak  Poroe. 

maircDre  trx  ririvai  or  nBauumc:  tri 
o*aa  foa  ■afBHua  awarwo 

(Non<>--Thla  pi^wr  Inoorporatea  material 
prevtooaly  pubUabed  In  a  Statemoit  entitled 
"Oranta  la  Aid  to  State  and  Local  Oorem- 
manta."  adopted  by  Um  Bepubllean  Coordi- 
nating Committee  on  Oeoember  IS.  1068.  Tbm 
preaent  dociment  owee  a  conalderable  debt 
to  a  reeeareh  paper,  "Fiscal  Poverty  Amid 
Vaderal  Plenty."  prepared  by  Dr.  James  M. 
Boohanaa  of  the  TJnlvertlty  of  Virginia  at  the 
request  ot  Mr.  WInthrop  Boekefeller,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Task  Faroe.  Coplee  of  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan's paper  are  aTallable  upon  request 
from  the  Besearch  XUvlslon,  Bepubllean  Na- 
tional Committee,  leaS  lye  Street.  North- 
west. Waahlngton.  D.C.  SOOOe.) 

A  major  element  of  Amerloaa  history  haa 
been  the  nature  of  the  federal  partnership 
between  the  national  fforemmeBt  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Statee  which  form  It  on  the 
other.  Today,  as  for  the  paat  third -century, 
the  problem  of  American  federalism  has  been 
one  ot  ever-Increasing  centraUaatlon  of  power 
and  responsibility  at  the  national  level,  a 
grovlng  State  dependence  on  largeese  from 
Washington,  and  a  weakening  of  the  abllltlee 
of  Statee  to  meet  their  reaponalbUltlee. 

Many  factors  have  combined  to  bring  this 
situation  about.  But  none  cf  theee  hse 
more  Impact  than  the  Imbalaxwe  In  revenue 
aourcee  available  to  the  several  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. As  a  practical  matter,  the  national 
government  haa  pre-empted  the  graduated 
Income  tax  aa  a  major  revenue  souroe. 

far  the  moat  part.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  been  left  to  rely  on  three  major 
sourcea  for  the  bulk  of  the  revenuee  they 
need  to  operate.  Theee  three  souroea— prop- 
erty tame,  salea  taxes,  and  Inoome  taxaa  of 
flat  or  ont7  mildly  progreeslve  ratea— have 
tended  oifly  slightly  to  keep  pace  with  In- 
flated prloee.  and  the  mushrooming  'Hm»ni1t 
for  governmental  servloee.  In  an  era  of  eeo- 
nomlo  growth  oondlttona.  revenue  and  credit 
eouroea  available  to  State  and  local  govam- 
ments  have  not  Incteaaed  at  rates  at  all  com- 
menstoate  with  demands  and  prloea. 

By  eompartson.  the  highly  progressive  In- 
oome tax  on  which  our  national  government 
rellee  for  tha  bulk  of  Ita  revenue  U  a  power- 
ful eooroe  of  revenue  In  a  growing  economy. 
Without  tax  tnereaaaa  and  despite  tax  reduc- 
ttoaa.  the  amount  of  funds  available  to  the 
national  government  haa  grown  steadily  year 
by  year.  Oorrently,  the  bullt-ln  increase  In 
revenue  amouata  to  aome  M  bQllons  an- 
anally. 

Thua.  the  flnanctal  plight  of  governments 
In  America  today  Is  one  of  flseal  abundance 
at  the  national  level,  but  fiscal  poverty  at 
State  and  local  levela.  Tills  has  had  an  in- 
•eltaMe  Impact  on  governmental  and  politi- 
cal leaden.  At  the  State  and  local  level,  the 
pinch  caused  by  Insufltelent  funds  haa  cre- 
ated a  relaetance  to  embark  upon  new  pro- 
grama  demanded  by  an  Incraaslng  matro- 
poUtaa  pepoutlan.  At  the  national  level. 
«h«  predtaamant  Is  reveraed.  The  ready 
r.oCluada  iMifda  to  afVBOval  oCi 


and  oommttmanta  without  sufll- 
olant  eramlnatlon  of  the  daalrablllty  of  na- 
tlomal  governmental  action. 

Pour  paths  of  action  are  open  to  the  na- 
tional government  to  utUlae  the  ever- 
Inereaalng  flood  of  revenuea  produced  by  the 
national  Inoome  taxee:  (1)  Kxpanakm  of  di- 
rect spending:  (3)  Tax  reduction;  (8)  Be- 
tlrement  of  the  national  debt;  and  (4)  Kx- 
panakm of  Indirect  apendlng  via  programs 
of  granta  In  aid.  Tha  last  of  these  has  in- 
creaalngly  been  utUlaed  to  abeorb  the  new 
revenues. 

The  ffrowth  of  granta  in  aid 

In  1834.  eighteen  grant  in  aid  programa 
existed  to  disburse  national  government 
funds  for  specific  purpoeee  to  State  and  local 
governments.  Thirty  years  later,  that  num- 
ber had  risen  to  68  programs  to  State  and 
local  governments,  plus  an  additional  80  pro- 
grams for  disbursement  of  funds  to  Individ- 
uals and  institutions.  Adding  in  additional 
programs  which  have  been  authorlxed  since 
1994.  there  are  today  some  140  grant  In  aid 
programa  of  the  national  government. 

The  growth  In  the  amount  of  money  In- 
volved ia  staggering.  Grants  in  1934  totaUed 
$136  million.  By  1864.  this  had  rUen  to 
•10.060  million— 80  times  the  1934  total. 
Bipendlttiree  per  program  Increased  from  $7 
mlUlon  in  1884  to  $148  million  In  1964. 

The  meet  conservative  of  projections  to 
1884  la  alarming.  Based  on  Increasee  In  the 
1884-64  period,  the  total  of  grants  in  aid  to 
State  and  local  governments  projects  to  $82 
billion,  an  Increase  of  666  percent  over  1964. 

Typical  of  the  grant  approach  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  controls  and  restrictions 
tied  to  the  money.  This  baa  produced  at  one 
end  an  Inoreaae  In  the  national  bweauoracy. 
and  at  the  other  a  further  demeaning  of 
State  and  local  govemmente  and  their 
ofllclals. 

The  Bepubllean  Party  has  always  advo- 
cated the  strengthening  of  our  State  and 
local  governments.  But  clearly,  these  gov- 
ernments will  be  able  to  meet  lees  and  leas 
of  their  responslblUUee  if  additional  souroee 
of  revenuea  are  not  found.  Reliance  on  spe- 
dfle  grant  in  aid  programs  controlled  from 
Waahlngton  is  not  tlie  answer.  At  the  worst, 
the  Statee  will  continue  to  sink  into  a 
morass  of  financial  Inadequacy  and  eventiud 
bankruptcy.  At  beat,  they  will  become  mere 
administrative  l^>pendages  of  the  national 
government. 

Shmnd  revenuea:  A  jnopogal 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  Statee 
slowly  strangling  for  lack  of  funds  amid  the 
fiscal  abundance  of  the  national  government 
must  be  one  which  emphasiae  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  States  and  not  a  system  which 
tlea  them  further  to  Waahlngton. 

We  therefore  propoee  a  system  to  share 
the  pereonal  and  corporate  Inoome  taxee  col- 
lected by  the  national  government  with  the 
Statee.  Under  thla  plan,  one-half  of  each 
State's  ahare  would  be  computed  on  the 
baaia  of  returning  income  tax  collections  to 
the  State  in  which  they  originated.  The 
other  half  of  each  State'a  share  would  be 
computed  in  a  way  which  will  provide  eome 
measure  of  fiscal  equallaatlon. 

We  recognlae  that  some  SUtee  are  wealthy, 
while  othera  are  In  aarlous  need.  Bquallaa- 
tU»  cannot  altogether  alleviate  flacal  Inequl- 
tlea  among  the  Statee  but  no  plan  of  revenue 
eharlng  is  feasible  uiUees  some  degree  of 
aquaUaatton  is  included.  The  equallalng 
formula  should  be  simple  axid  oould  be  based 
upon  population  and  per  capita  Inoome 
levela. 

BquaUntlon  granta  should  be  made  only 
to  the  Statee  which  themaelvee  contribute  a 
fair  proportion  of  their  per  caidU  Inoomea 
to  the  ooets  ot  their  own  State  and  local 
servloee.  This  fair  proportion  should  be  de- 
fined in  the  statute.  Grants  to  any  State 
ehould  be  reduced  proportionately  If  the 


SUte  and  Ita  local  units  do  not  apply  an 
adequate  amount  ot  State  and  Ima  tax 
revenue^ 

We  also  believe  that  the  provlalona  of 
Title  VI  a<  tha  ClvU  Bights  Act  of  19«4 
prohibiting  radal  dlaoimination  in  Federal- 
ly financed  programa  ahould  apply  to  this 
revenue  sharing  system. 

In  aaoordanoe  with  thte  two-part  plan,  we 
urge  that  two  percent  of  pereonal  and  car- 
porate  Income  tax  coUecttoos  be  returned 
to  tha  Statee  in  the  first  year  of  implementa- 
tion. (If  thla  program  were  to  take  effect 
In  fiacal  year  (FT)  1867.  the  total  amount 
Involved  would  total  leea  than  $8  million.) 

Thereafter,  the  peroentage  of  collections 
returned  should  Increaae  two  percentage 
pointa  every  two  years.  If  FT  1967  canbe 
the  first  year  of  implemenUtion  at  a  tuo 
percent  rate,  the  proportion  shared  would 
rise  to  four  percent  in  fiscal  1968,  sU  per- 
cent in  FT  1871,  eight  percent  In  FY  19T8 
and  ten  percent  in  FT  1976. 

At  current  tax  ratce,  Inoome  tax  coUeo- 
tlons  over  the  course  of  the  next  ten  yean 
are  expected  to  Increase  aome  $60  biUloDs. 
Tills  proposal  for  shared  revenue  would  ear- 
maik  $11.6  billion  of  the  $80  billion  for  the 
States.  The  remainder,  $38.6  billion,  is 
clearly  sufficient  to  allow  for  some  reduction 
in  the  national  debt,  periodic  tax  reductions, 
reasonable  ezpanslona  of  programs  of  direct 
national  government  spending,  and  aome 
degree  of  specific  grant  In  aid  programa. 

Once  inatltuted,  however,  It  la  imperative 
that  a  sharing  of  revenues  continue.  Future 
budgets  of  the  national  government  should 
provide  for  the  proportion  of  revenues  to 
be  redistributed,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  budgetary  surpluses  exist.  To  place  tha 
Statee  In  a  poaltlon  where  they  would  not 
know  from  year  to  year  whether  they  will 
receive  their  share  of  tax  coUectlona  would 
place  them  In  an  agoniaing  plight,  and  create 
a  crisis  in  State  and  local  finance  for  more 
chaotic  than  anything  we  have  seen  to  date. 
A  system  of  functional  granta 

In  addition  to  sharing  revenues  with  the 
States,  we  urge  the  institution  of  a  system 
of  functional  granta  to  the  Statea  with  a 
minimum  of  supervisory  controls.  Thus,  the 
national  government  would  make  granta  to 
the  Statea  In  broad,  functional  areaa  (such 
aa  mental  health,  education,  water  poUutlon 
oontrol.  highways,  etc.),  without  pinpoint- 
ing the  precise  programs  through  which  tbaaa 
funds  would  be  spent.  This  would  have  tba 
virtue  of  providing  financial  aaalatance  to 
the  States  to  aolve  problema  of  national  im- 
portance while  allowing  the  States  to  use 
the  funds  to  aolve  these  problema  in  thalr 
own  way.  Obviously,  a  condition  must  be  met 
that  the  State  govemmenta  not  decrease 
their  preexisting  e:q)endltiireB  in  the  problem 
area. 

Decreating  centraliMed  control 

Theee  propoeals  have  two  objecttvea: 

First,  to  provide  for  the  Statea  and  their 
locaUUea  a  steady  aource  of  funds  with  which 
to  meet  public  demands  for  governmental 
servlcee,  and  one  which  will  grow  more  or  lass 
proportlonataly  to  increaeee  In  the  gnas 
national  product. 

Second,  to  free  the  Statee  and  local  for- 
emmenta  from  the  maze  of  regulations, 
paperwork,  red  tape,  and  reetrictlona  which 
hamper  them  in  their  efforto  to  aerve  their 
cltiaena. 

One  of  the  atrengtha  of  the  American  ays- 
tem  haa  been  diversity.  Different  States  try 
different  approachea  to  problems,  and  sO 
benefit  by  the  experiment.  Likewiae,  dif- 
ferent areaa  have  different  problems  wUch 
must  be  met  In  different  ways. 

If  this  strength  of  diversity  U  to  be  main- 
tained and  Increaeed,  the  controls  and  re- 
atrlctlona  placed  by  the  national  governm«t 
on  the  Statee'  utUlaatlon  of  shared  reventtas 
and  functional  granta  must  be  at  a  min- 
imum.   Pre-andlttng  ahould  be  avoided;  ao 
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ibould  aohemes  which  requM  advaaoe  ap- 
proval of  Stata  and  local  plans  ot  programa 
from  Waahlngton.  The  States^  nuat  be  free 
to  plan  and  act  with  a  mlnlmuan  of  preasurea 
{ion  the  national  government]  regardless  of 
■betber  they  arlae  from  thoee  nio  act  In  the 
Bume  of  fiscal  reqxmslbillty  ot  thoee  who 
Msk  the  erpannlon  of  the  influence  of  the 
eantral  government.  Procedutal  quallfica- 
tioaa  should,  however,  Include  fuch  obvloua 
badca  aa  prohibition  on  the  um  of  funds  to 
deprive  citizena  of  Constitutional  rtghta. 

Compariaon  vtith  other  pt&poeaU 
The  idea  of  revenue  sharing  qutllned  hen 
If  not  a  novel  one.  Numeroua 
in  aome  manner  the  revenu 
ttonal  government  with  State 
munenU  have  been  advanced 
pie,  Including  Republican  Mi 
greaa  and  Republican  Oov( 
Ocular,  the  Heller-Pecham 
reoelved  much  pubUc  attentioh.  That  plan 
racommended  that  one  percent  of  the  base 
lor  the  national  Income  tax  be  returned  to 
the  States  through  bloc  grants^  using  popu- 
lation only  aa  a  mild  factor  of  equalization. 
While  thla  plan  would  return  more  money 
Initially,  it  lacks  provision  for  Utcreaalng  the 
(mount  over  a  period  of  time.  Such  a  pro- 
Tltlon.  together  with  atronger  equalisation 
factors,  ia  essential  In  any  plani  to  rediatrlb- 
ute  tax  revenues. 


to  ahare 
of  the  na- 
d  local  gov- 
many  peo- 
of  Con- 
In  par- 
lacheme     haa 


Specific  grant  in  aid  prottatna 
Tbe  specific  grant  in  aid  isl^n  approach 
with  limited  utility.  In  some  a^eas,  such  as 
tbe  development  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System,  it  has  been  a  marvelous  tool  in  a 
national-State  partnership.  But  in  many 
other  problem  areas,  it  has  created  a  maae 
of  bureaucracy  and  confusion  wuch  has  pro- 
duced almost  as  many  probleno^as  the  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  aolve. 

Too  often,  Statea  have  progra^nmed  activ- 
ities for  which  national  granta  In  aid  are 
avallftble,  without  due  regard  to  Whether  auch 
programs  are  as  essential  aa  aome  others  for 
vblch  national  grant  money  ia  not  available 
but  for  which  there  la  a  greaterj^eed  wlthm 
the  State.  Thus  grant  prograi^  have  fre- 
quently bad  the  effect  of  akewiniil  State  plana 
ud  budgeta  toward  problem  ar^aa  which  are 
ooDsidered  important  In  Waahlngton,  but  not 
naceaaartly  within  the  States^  Mweover, 
Wderal  matchlng-fund  requlr^menta  have 
frequently  dictated  types  of  approaches  to 
problem  areaa  and  have  hogtled  State  budget- 
lag, 

AatuHng  state  participation  ih  poUeg 
formation        ' 

AU  granta,  whether  funettooat  or  qiedfic, 
ftould  be  subject  to  two  ImpoHcmt  oondl- 
ttona which  have  been  frequehtly  recom- 
mended by  atudlee  on  IntergUvemmental 
lalationa  i; 

firat.  no  new  grant  programa  ahould  be 
Pjaaed  untU  the  oplnlona  of  the  l^vemors  of 
wa  Statee  about  the  deslrabllit/lof  the  oro- 
Pe»d  grant  have  been  preeented{4o  Oongreae. 
Tbere  may  be  a  few  occasional |n  which  a 
pant  for  a  funcUon  of  urgent  ^tlonal  Im- 
Wftance  ahould  be  carried  through  even 
wa»«h  the  State  governors  are  uot  in  agree- 
nttt.  But  it  la  very  wrong  to  jdo  what  we 
we  dolng-buUdlng  up  an  envM  ayetem  of 
°r'°P*l  fiacal  contr<ds  on  StaM  and  local 
JwjrMoenta  without  adequate  ^^naulteUon 
"»  State  and  local  autharitles.i 

««»nd,  there  also  should  be  pi«vlslons  for 
awful  review  of  granta  by  Cangress  and 
«•  AdmlnlstraUon  every  five  jeSa.  A  num- 
oar  Of  grants  which  were  started  ka  "atlmu- 
Mtag  grants"  have  been  on  kt»e  statute 
wott.  in  some  casee  for  almoetlialf  a  cen- 
^.  Without  careful  conslderal4on  of  tbe 
•drtbiuty  Of  the  national  goveii^ment'e  re- 
■■talng  In  the  field  concerned.   T 

B»  propoeala  we  have  made  Ihere-for  a 
■Wd-hased  aharlag  of  naUonit  revenuea 
"«  «•  Statea.  for  a  system  o4  ifunotlonal 


granta.  and  for  a  refocmulatlon  of  the  use 
of  apedflc  grants— all  are  deatgned  to  foster 
a  rebirth  in  the  ability  ot  the  States  to 
handle  their  own  problems.  Tlie  Bepubllean 
Party  haa  always  had  faith  la  State  and 
local  government  aa  the  best  tool  to  scdve 
many  ot  our  preeslng  governmental  prob- 
lems. 

But  expresBlona  merely  of  faith  are  ao 
longer  sufflelmt.  We  believe  that  the  Statea 
must  help  themselves,  that  they  must  de- 
velop a  greater  will  to  meet  contemporary 
problems.  The  propoeals  we  have  advanced 
will  give  them  the  tools  to  do  the  Job.  But 
it  Is  up  to  our  Statee— thoee  who  united  to 
form  our  Union  and  thoee  who  later  Joined 
them — to  bring  about  their  own  maturity 
and  to  achieve  their  own  deetlny.  In  so 
doing,  our  nation  will  have  attained  the  peak 
of  ita  ovm  high  purpoee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  new  revenue 
sources  for  States  and  localities  is  reach- 
ing the  point  of^crisis.  It  is  good  that 
various  solutions  are  being  discussed  and 
it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  act  so  that 
the  fiscal  demsuids  of  the  future  will 
not  overwhelm  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  "BiANAOED 
NEWS"  POLICY 
Mr.   HORTON.    Mr.   Speaker,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.   Mr.  Speaker,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  has  been  in  public  life  so 
long  that  he  is  scarcely  a  secret  weapon. 
There  are  no  Buddhist  priests  known  to 
be  in  Washington  who  might  bum  them- 
selves before  the  White  House.    If  the 
Reverend  Bill  Moyers  was  introdudng 
a  new  dance  to  replace  the  frug  and 
the  watusi,  it  is  scarcely  a  nafir>rmi  gg. 
curlty  problem. 

Yet,  a  White  House  dinner  party  for 
about  190  persons  honoring  the  Ambas- 
sador to  Vietnam,  Mr.  Lodge,  was  sub- 
jected to  military  censorship  and.  con- 
trary to  usual  custiHn,  the  guest  list  has 
yet  to  see  the  light  of  day. 

The  story  behind  It  Is  one  of  the  fun- 
niest that  has  hit  Washington  for  a  lone 
time.  With  society  editors  exercising 
enforced  self-oenaorshlp,  the  incident 
would  be  entirely  hilarious  If  it  did  not 
have  serious  implications  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  admlnlstratlmn's  "managed 
news"  policy. 

On  May  10.  my  colleague  and  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Rq>re6enta- 
tlve  H.  R.  Oaoas.  stood  up  on  the  House 
floor  and,  «)eaking  of  a  benefit  dance 
for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Foundation  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  remarked: 

Last  weekend,  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion—the new  buUdUng  on  which  the  tax- 
payers have  apent  mllllona  of  dollara — was 
converted  into  a  place  of  exhibitionist  danc- 
ing with  $76  to  $100  charged  for  admlaalon 
ttoketa. 

I  oould  not  believe  my  eyes  last  Sxinday 
when  I  picked  up  the  newspapers  and  saw 
plcturea  of  the  Reverend  Moyera.  White 
House  Frees  Secretary,  gyrating  halfway 
down  on  his  kneee,  doing  the  watual  or 
the  frog,  or  whatever  you  please  to  caU  It. 


Than  there  was  a  picture  of  tha  wife  tH  a 
State  Department  official  who  waa  cent  horn* 
to  put  on  some  clothing.  She  apparently 
appeared  haU  naked;  at  leaat  that  la  tba 
atory  la  the  newspapan. 

You  all  know  the  commotion  which 
followed.  But  apparently  few.  If  any. 
realized  Into  whaib  terror  these  remarks 
threw  ruling  circles. 

It  came  out  when  Washington  Evening 
Star  society  writer.  Isabelle  Sbeltoa 
reported  Thursday,  May  19,  that  there 
had  been  a  huge  "private"  White  House 
dinner  party  the  previous  Monday  for 
Ambassador  Lodge  and  that  there  was 
"an  attonpt  to  bottle  up  the  whole  thing 
and  pretend  it  was  not  happening." 

Now.  since  big  White  House  diplomatic 
dlimers  are  put  on  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense, guest  lists  customarily  have  been 
made  available  for  those  Interested. 
But  even  subsequent  attempts  to  get  a 
guest  list  for  the  Lodge  diimer  were 
unavailing.  In  fact,  society  reporters 
seemed  frightened  they  would  lose  their 
White  House  party  privileges  If  they  even 
talked  about  the  aifalr.  Betty  Beale,  top 
Washington  social  columnist,  wrote  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  Sunday,  &Cay  22» 
that  when  a  man.  who  said  he  was  tele- 
pluming  from  the  Senate  Office  Building, 
called  up  to  ask  names  of  those  who  had 
attended  the  Lodge  dinner,  "he  hung  up 
without  getting  the  information  desired." 

The  Rose  Garden  curtain  has  fallen. 
Henceforth,  it  will  be  as  hard  to  follow 
the  Mayers'  dusk-to-dawn  antics  as  it  is 
to  learn  what  the  policies  and  facts  are 
with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  war. 


"STRATEGY  STRINGS"  ASSAILED  IN 
FOOD-FOR-FREEDOM  PROGRAM 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Haxvxt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoio 
and  Indude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenu>ore.  &  then 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objectloa. 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
clude this  article  from  the  Christian 
Selenoe  Monitor  of  May  25.  1966,  in  the 
body  of  the  Rxcoao. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  BCr.  Winis,  but  do  expect 
to  Include  tbe  subsequent  article  on  thla 
subject 

"SaaxaoT  Sranroa"  *— *nifr  nr  Pooo-ma- 
FkxxDOK*  Piooaaac 
First  of  two  <nterv<etof  giving  both  Stmt* 
Department  atwt  oonprsMfonol  sfdes  of  a  rte- 
tng  Waahington  fight  over  a  key  arm  of 
American  foreign  pOUcy-^the  Food  for  Peacf 
program, 

(By  David  K.  WlllU,  Staff  oorreapoudeat  at 
Tto»  Christlaa  Science  Monitor) 

WasHworoif.— Blohatd  W.  Iteuter,  tb» 
maa  who  ruas  the  $14  bUlloa-a-year 
American  Pood  for  Peace  program,  strode 
aoroas  the  room,  sat  down,  and  took  aim  at 
the  Bouse  of  Bepraaeatattves. 

"It  would  seeoi.''  he  eald  la  aa  latervlew, 
"that  poUttcal  strlaga  are  to  be  attached  to 
nfmnsaelnnal  sales  of  American  food  to  hua- 
gry  aatloBS  abroad.  Tbey  will  make  the 
program  Inflexible.  Tbey  will  reduce  ita  la- 
flueaee.    Tliey   will  taralab  the   Amwifan 
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Ur.  RKiter.  a  btMk  tiMetel  aaMMIt  tol 
rcury  of  State  Dean  Buak.  waa  makliiff  hu 
first  public  crttlclan  at  ehancw  tb*  Houae 
AgriciUture  Committee  madetaa*  weak  in 
the  Prealdent'a  Food  for  neadom  blU. 

Be  and  Mr.  Ruak  are  parUoularly  oon- 
oemed  by  tbe  oomxnlttae'a  action  in  forbid- 
ding food  aalea  or  granta  to  nations  wbo  sell 
or  ship  to  Worth  Vietnam  or  to  Cub*. 

TblB  Is  an  extension  of  the  current  law, 
which  bans  aalea  only  to  nationa  whoae  ahlpa 
carry  trade  to  Cuba.  The  Agriculture  De- 
partonent  and  tbe  Agency  for  International 
DertfiMment  are  equally  opposed  to  change. 

"IndU  sold  tMCOOO  worth  of  jute  to  Ha- 
vana between  AprU  and  December.  1»M."  Mr. 
Reuter  said  sternly.  "Thafs  two-tentha  at 
1  percent  of  Its  toUl  Jute  ahlpmants. 

"Cuba  usee  the  Jute  to  make  sugar  bag*. 
Now.  the  House  oommittae  language  makaa 
no  dlstinetlon  between  strategio  or  nonstrm- 
teglc  goods,  or  humanitarian  cargoes.  So  if 
thia  beoomaa  Uw.  IndU  will  have  to  stop 
selling  the  Jute  or  lose  American  food  aid." 

HAnOm    A»»»CT«D    IT    CHAMOB 

He  imnUed  that  IndU  must  have  the  food, 
so  it  will  drop  its  jute  exports.  This  is  the 
fctTMi  Of  invasion  of  another  nation  s  affairs 
that  the  SUU  Departmwit  badly  wanta  to 

Other  nations  immedUtoly  affected  by  ttoe 
Houee  action  would  be  Pakistan,  Tugoalavia, 
Poland.  Morocco,  and  six  In  Latin  America. 

BMponsible  for  the  new  language  U  Rep. 
Vm.  rmnn  (B)  of  DlinoU.  who  ^^  <»n- 
,Htt»«Ki«  support  in  Coogreee  by  insUtlng 
that  DO  aid  be  given  to  anyone  helping  Hanoi 
flcht  ftf— ^*^"*  lA  South  Vietnam. 

Beclnnlng  what  Is  intended  to  be  a  sus- 
^[n^  mmpalgn  to  have  the  House  language 
ohansed.  Mr.  Beuter  told  this  nefwsp^iw: 
^^TpSmoal  strings  like  this  are  srtf-dafeat- 
ing.  Why.  the  United  States  itseU  does  not 
Set  the  criterla^we  have  been  sending 
mmlical  supplies  to  Cuba  ourselves  I 
^^  this  kind  of  rwtricuon  had  been  in 
effect  over  the  last  10  r*^»»>oathMdtVM 
value  of  the  program  would  have  been  loei. 

(So  far.  Pood  for  Po«:e  has  provided  sooae 
$14.6  bllli<m  worth  of  food  abroad,  in  grants 
and  local  currency  sales.) 

Now  m  top  gear.  Mr.  Beuter  continued. 

"Ijofjk.  at  the  position  thU  put  us  in.  The 
yrrph.-i.  In  the  Prortdenfs  bill  Is  on  self- 
help.  We  are  saying  to  needy  nations :  'If  you 
help  vourselvee,  so  that  in  time  you  c^_^ 
duoe  your  own  food,  then  It  U  worthwhile 
for  us  to  meet  your  ehort-term  needs  i»o^. 
ROTTsa  Mooo  tsasaap 

-Moreover."  he  said,  "we  are  trying  to  con- 
vince Buropean  nations  to  help  us  to  do  it. 

-Now.  aU  of  a  sudden,  we  ar»  sayi^  thAt 
we  wiU  fight  the  war  on  hunger— but  on 
csrafuUy  ohoeen  ground.  PoUtlcal  strings 
can  only  detract  from  our  motlvea. 

"We  are  not  trying  to  help  Hanoi  or  Ha- 
vana—far from  it.  We  Just  believe  that  our 
foreign-policy  hands  shoiUd  not  be  tted  in 
^»tt«  way."  . 

Judgtog  by  the  House  mood  at  the  momwitj 
thew  app^  little  likelihood  that  the  fuU 
House  will  amend  toe  committee  language 
on  the  Boor.  _  ^      _j 

•nro  werta  ago.  the  full  Bousa  endorsed 
the  same  language  in  the  agriculture  ap- 
uroprtatlona  bllL  _  . 

Nor  U  the  State  Department  hapf>y  about 
what  might  h^wen  in  the  senate,  "We  Just 
d«t  know."  said  an  offlcUl  with  a  ahnig  ol 
theshouMers.  -nxe  administration  ba»  some 
friends  in  the  Senate.  It  now  Is  busy  check- 
ing each  member  ot  the  Senate  Agrioulture 
Committee  to  ascertain  stipport. 

There  are  signs  that  the  language  may  be 
amended  In  the  Senate,  and  go  to  confer- 
ence. But  Mr.  Reuter  lent  waiting.  He  has 
<leelded  to  move  onto  the  attack  now. 

"Ton  know."  he  said  with  a  grin,  "the  blU 
U  a  good  one.  reaUy.  even  as  amended  by 
the  House  committee.    Por  the  first  ttma, 


food  Is  given  the  same  value  as  steel  and 
tmotors  in  foreign  aid.  Credit  terms  are  to 
be  the  same  as  regular  aid.  The  committee 
wanted  to  reduce  the  repayment  period  from 
40  years  to  ao  years,  but  this  was  eventiially 
reversed  by  a  vote  of  I^IS. 

"Before  now.  Pood  for  Peace  was  Just 
surplus  food.  Not  too  much  attention  was 
paid  to  It.  Now  farmers  are  being  given 
more  acreage  to  grow  the  typee  of  food 
needed  in  the  hungry  areas."    * 

PLAMmra  uEvn  usao 

(Panners  were  told  recently  they  could 
fdant  an  extra  16  million  acres  of  wheat 
thU  year.  As  part  of  Its  n^w  nampalgn.  the 
admlnUtratlon  Is  hinting  that  the  Increaae 
might  have  to  be  rescinded  if  the  House 
language  isn't  amended.) 

The  bill  leaves  intact  the  President's  re- 
quest for  $3.3  billion  a  year  for  the  new 
Pood  for  Preedom  program,  but  cuts  the 
authorized  term  from  five  to  three  years. 

It  also  eetabliahes  a  farmer-to-farmer  pro- 
gram by  which  the  Agriculture  Department 
would  use  AnMrican  know-how  to  solve 
farm  problems  abroad. 

Mr.  Reuter  U  worried  about  other  com- 
mittee changes.  Among  them:  that  coun- 
tries receiving  Pood  for  Peace— or,  to  give 
lU  new  title,  Pood  for  Preedom — aid  mxtst 
Identify  It  as  coming  from  the  tXnlted  States 
when  it  is  sold. 

He  waved  a  hand  at  the  \musual  curtains 
In  his  office — made  from  the  sacks  used  to 
transport  wheat  abroad,  with  the  red  and 
white  government  markings  clearly  visible. 

"That's  how  we  show  where  the  food 
comes  from  when  it  enters  the  other  na- 
tions," he  said.  "I  have  the  curtains  up 
there  for  effect.  But  now  we  are  told  that 
when  a  man  overseas  comes  to  buy  a  loaf 
of  bread,  the  words  'United  Statee'  must  be 
on  that  bread. 

"But  only  the  government  of  tbe  man's 
country  gets  the  food  on  concessional  terms. 
The  man  himself  pays  the  same  price  In 
the  shop  that  he  always  did.  So  what  do  we 
gain  by  putting  from  the  generotu  United 
States'  on  the  loaf? 

"We  dont  gain— we  loee." 

The  bill  will  go  to  the  House  floor  in  early 
June.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  take  It  up. 

Stete  Department  officials,  from  Dean 
Rusk  down,  are  working  hard  to  turn  what 
U  to  them  a  most  unfavorable  tide  of  events. 


THE  PLIOHT  OP  THE  FABlblER 

Mr.  HORTGti.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Walkxr]  may  ex- 
toid  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rgcoto  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mlssls8liH>l.  Mr. 
G^aker,  we  have  heard  much  recently 
about  the  plight  of  the  farmer:  the  high 
rate  of  fanners  who  are  abcuidonlng 
their  farms  for  other  methods  of  earning 
a  livelihood,  the  high  cost  of  production 
of  the  farmer,  and  the  high  cost  of  food. 

Now.  this  body  is  considering  legisla- 
tion that  will  add  greatly  to  these  exist- 
ing problems. 

Ii^  first  contention  is  that  when  the 
fanner  ts  forced  to  pay  a  minimum  wage 
to  his  field  hands,  in  many  cases,  it  will 
put  them  completely  out  of  business  and 
in  other  cases.  It  will  force  him  to  lay  off 
the  necessary  number  ot  hands  to  allow 
him  to  operate  without  having  to  comply 
with  the  law.    A  high  pay  scale  to  farm- 


woikers  is  of  no  value  at  all  to  those  who 
are  out  of  woi±  because  the  fanner  can- 
not afford  to  pay  them. 

Many  of  my  coUeaguee  say  this  will 
not  happen.  I  say  if  this  measure  passes, 
the  fanner  will  have  only  two  alterna- 
tives— ^ther  he  will  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness, or  he  will  continue  to  operate  at  the 
cost  of  further  inflationary  food  prices. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  all  branches 
of  this  Oovemment  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  farmer  to  the  American 
economy.  It  is  as  simple  as  this:  he 
feeds  us.  And,  in  the  face  of  a  world- 
wide food  shortage,  he  Is  presented  the 
problem  of  possibly  having  to  feed  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

In  recent  years  farm  income  has  risen 
only  6  percent  compared  to  a  jump  of 
more  than  50  percent  in  the  cost  of  living. 

I  think  that  this  body  should  show  the 
farmer  through  its  refusal  to  extend 
minimum  wage  Coverage  to  him  that  we 
are  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  prob- 
lems confronting  him. 

Already  our  economy  is  in  a  state  of 
inflation.  The  President  has  asked  busi- 
nesses to  proceed  cautiously  with  capital 
investments.  He  has  asked  the  house- 
wife not  to  purchase  Items  that  are  priced 
too  high.  Now  he  is  asking  this  Con- 
gress to  pass  legislation  which  will  do 
exactly  what  he  Is  supposedly  trying  to 
prevent. 

He  is  asking  the  Congress  to  extend 
this  coverage  to  the  small  businessman 
who  already  is  in  trouble  financially.  To 
force  a  small  business  to  incur  the  added 
expenses  that  this  bill  proposes,  would 
be  doing  nothing  but  adding  to  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  unemployment  and  Increasing 
the  mortality  rate  of  small  business. 

This  Nation  was  once  called  a  nation 
where  anyone  with  ingenuity  and  the  de- 
sire to  work  hard  could  be  successful. 

This  is  not  altogether  the  case  today— 
and  the  added  burden  of  having  to  com- 
ply with  this  legislation  would  make  it 
nearly  impossible  for  the  small  business- 
man to  survive. 

To  place  this  burden  upon  the  fanner 
and  the  small  businessmsLn  would  prove 
unfair  to  the  «nployer,  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  employee,  and  a  grave 
danger  to  our  economy. 


RADIO    BROADCASTINa 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speakw,  I  •* 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentlonsn 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WalkihI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the» 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  MlssissippL  MX- 
Speaker,  45  years  ago,  on  September  16, 
1921,  the  Department  of  Commerce  te- 
sued  its  first  regular  broadcasting  il- 
cenae.  Forty  years  ago  the  first  24-«t*^ 
tlon  radio  network  was  started.  In  the 
years  since,  the  growth  of  radio  has  been 
spectacular. 

By  its  silvw  anniversary  In  1M«,  r«- 
dio  had  achieved  amazing  success.  Tba» 
were  some  1,150  radio  stations  and  »J 
mUlion  radk)  sets.  Radio's  record  « 
service  during  Worid  War  n  had  be* 
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emmdary.  For  the  first  tUie  American 
ctvillans  were  promptly  uid  fully  ap- 
piiaed  of  war  development  t  around  the 
world.  Radio  was  the  mtertaizunent 
medium  of  the  Nation — ^with  daytime 
soap  operas,  comedy  and  V^ety  shows, 
«nd  dramatic  programs.  Ma  Peridns, 
Edward  R.  Murrow.  Arthur!  Godfrey,  Bob 
Hc«)e,  and  "Twenty  Questions"  were  in 
Almost  every  American  living  room — on 
radio.  The  sound  of  radio  was  the  sound 
of  entertainment.  [1 

With  the  birth  of  ramo's  younger 
brother,  television,  radio  se  ejmed  outdat- 
ed. Television  soon  preeitipted  radio's 
loie,  as  families  gathered  ^uxmnd  TV 
screens  for  the  evening's  ei  itertainmttit. 

Tet,  radio  refused  to  die  J  Rather,  af- 
ter a  few  years,  it  adi«>ted  ItMlf  to  a  new 
role.  It  took  on  a  new  64>und.  Today 
radio's  sound  Is  not  that  ofi  the  dramatic 
or  variety  program.  It  is  ^t  of  music, 
news,  or  the  talk  show,  llnlike  televl- 
■ion  which  seeks  the  largesb  possible  au- 
dience, radio  stations  tend  to  specialize. 
There  1b  the  popular  musi  a  station,  the 
talk  station,  the  country  and  western 
station,  the  religious  statioi  i^  the  classical 
music  station.  Radio  is  libt  geared  to 
tbe  national,  but  to  the  IcMal  audience. 
It  furnished  a  local  forum,  brovides  local 
news,  carries  local  advertis  ng,  promotes 
local  civic  drives,  and  ct.iers  to  local 
needs. 

Radio  accompanies  the  listener  as  he 
drives  to  work  or  on  vacatii)ti.  It  is  car- 
ried from  room  to  room,  to  |t^e  beach,  on 
the  street.  It  Is  turned  on  i  all  day.  not 
just  in  the  evening  hours.  And.  it  can 
either  demand  full  attenticn,  as  in  news 
broadcasts,  or  furnish  background 
sound,  the  sound  of  musicJ  < 

Radio  is  still  growing.  F  idlo  Is  found 
In  93  percent  of  all  hranes  ih  the  United 
States.  Whereas  on  Jamikry  1,  1946, 
there  were  7.5  million  automobile  radios 
in  use,  last  January  1  there  jwere  60  mil- 
lion. The  total  number  of  radio  sets  in 
use  has  Increased  during  tha  same  period 
from  57.8  to  242  million.  The  clock 
radio  did  not  have  apprecL  tble  use  until 
the  1950's.  The  transltor  -tdio  is  a  re- 
cent development — and  .'dramatically 
demonstrated  its  worth  in  ]  ^st  f  edl's  east 
coast  power  blackout.  J 

The  number  of  radio  sta  Ions  has  also 
grown.  Whereas  there  wei  e  about  1.000 
AM  stations  on  the  air  in  1946.  in  1965 
there  were  4,000.  And  durt  >^  this  period 
PM  radio  has  come  Into  Ite  own,  with 
more  than  1,400  FM  stations  on  the  air. 

Radio  is  very  much  a  vitiu  force  In  the 
United  States— Issuing  stotm  warnings, 
keeping  the  public  Informed  of  the  latest 
news  developments.  It  is  iu«d  not  only 
f«  commercial  broadcastink.  but  also  by 
police  departments,  firdl^ters.  public 
utilities,  and  transportation  companies. 
It  is  used  for  essential  personal  and 
business  communications  itairough  the 
Citizens  Radio  Service.  It  ta  a  hobby  for 
more  than  260,000  radio  hams,  who 
through  their  own  Amateur  |ladlo  Public 
Service  Corps  and  through  the  Govern- 
ment-sponsored Military  ACtlliate  Radio 
8^m  and  the  Radio  Amateur  Civil 
Emergency  Service  me<(  countless 
Hoergency  situations  and  otovlde  a  res 
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fif^nOi  of  trained  personnel 


•nd  civil  defense  communii^tions 


Radio  is  Indeed  a  moat  importuifc 
sound  in  1966.  My  congratulations  to 
the  radio  industry  which  has  so  well  met 
our  Nation's  changing  needs. 


SECZURB  OF  TUNA  BOATS 


for  military 


CONGRESSIONAL.  REFORM— LIVE 
BROADCAST  OF  NEW  YORK  SEN- 
ATE SHOWS  WAY  FOR  UJB.  CON- 
GRESSIONAL "LOOK  AND  LISTEN" 
BILL 

Ur.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clevcland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  iwint 
in  the  RccoRD  and  include  extraneous 
matter^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  the  State  Senate  of  New  York 
permitted  a  live  broadcast  of  one  of  its 
sessions.  This  is  a  great  step  f  orwu^  and 
should  be  emulated  by  the  Congress.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  live  broadcasting  of  both  House  ses- 
sions and  House  conunlttee  hearings — 
House  Resolution  650  and  House  Resolu- 
tion 660.  These  would  put  Into  effect 
what  I  call  the  public's  right  to  look  ead 
listen  to  their  Government  In  (H>eration. 
I  believe  these  measures  would  help  re- 
store the  prestige  of  Congress. 

This  principle  has  won  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  brocMlcasting  industry  and 
numerous  newspapers.  Among  them  is 
the  New  York  Times,  which.  In  an  edi- 
torial dated  April  21,  commented  in  a 
most  constructive  way  upon  the  action  of 
the  State  senate  in  New  York.  I  hope 
to  see  this  procedure  adopted  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate as  well.  The  Times  is  to  be  prsdsed 
for  its  support  of  this  Important  principle 
and  I  Include  the  editorial  referred  to  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcoro: 

LAwacAKixa  bt  TV 

For  the  first  time  in  tbe  history  of  the 
State  Senate  its  proceedings  wlU  be  televised 
live  next  week  when  it  debatea  reform  of 
New  Tork's  antiquated  divorce  law.  We  hope 
tbe  telecast  will  prove  tbe  precinvor  of  many 
futiire  efforts  to  give  New  Yorkers  as  intimate 
a  view  of  tbe  lawmaking  process  as  they 
would  get  it  they  had  seats  In  the  State 
Capitol  at  Albany. 

The  value  of  such  telecasts  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  enthusiastic  Interest 
stirred  by  tbe  recent  hearings  of  tbe  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Vietnam 
and  by  many  key  debates  in  tbe  United  Na- 
tions. The  breakthrough  at  Albany  brings 
into  sharp  question  the  wisdom  of  tbe  City 
CouncU's  refusal  to  permit  TV  coverage  of  tbe 
public  heftrlngs  It  is  now  holdings  on  Mayor 
Lindsay's  tax  program.  Certainly,  no  civic 
issue  more  directly  affects  the  welfare  of  mil- 
lions In  tbe  metropolitan  district. 

The  immediacy  of  television  makes  it  an 
ideal  Instrument  tor  giving  tbe  cltlxen  a  sense 
of  participation  in  governmental  affairs. 
There  Is.  of  course,  the  risk  that  legislators 
will  succumb  to  tbe  temptation  to  "ham  it 
up"  for  the  unseen  audience.  And  there  are 
the  mechanical  dlfllcultles  of  keeping  cam- 
eras, wires  and  other  equipment  from  making 
a  shamMes  of  chambers  designed  before  the 
tfectronlc  era.  But  none  of  these  obstacle? 
should  outweigh  the  gains  to  the  democratic 
process  that  could  flow  from  wider  use  of  TV 
to  link  citizen  and  lawnuUcer. 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aaik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wxlsoin]  may 
extend  his  remarics  at  this  point  in  the 
Bkooio  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  I%)eaker.  four 
more  UJS.  tuna  boats  have  been  seized  by 
the  Peruvian  Government  for  fljhing  in 
an  surea  that  they  claim  to  be  territorial 
waters.  The  boats  were  approximately 
19  miles  oSshore  in  what  Is  universally 
recognized  as  international  waters.  The 
boats  have  been  taken  into  the  Peruvian 
port  of  Talara  under  somed  gruard. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  this  year, 
a  total  ot  eight  American  ships  have  been 
seized  and  we  have  obviously  come  to  the 
time  when  the  White  House  and  the 
State  Department  can  no  longer  ignore 
thehr  responsibility  to  the  American  fish- 
ing industry.  Peru  claims  its  territorial 
limit  extends  200  miles  from  shore.  Y^, 
as  illustrated  in  the  May  22  San  Diego 
Union.  Russian  fishing  vessels  are  com- 
peting with  California  sport  fishermen 
in  an  area  not  more  than  3  miles  trom 
our  coast.  I  agree  with  this  Union  edi- 
torial that: 

The  resolution  of  tbe  Busalan  fishing  prob- 
lem will  be  dllBcult  because  tbe  U.S.  reooff- 
nloss  a  three-mUe  territorial  limit.  Much, 
however,  can  be  done  to  stop  the  harassment 
of  VB.  fishermen  off  Western  Latin  American 
coasts. 

The  first  action,  of  course,  must  be  serious 
and  intensive  conferences  between  UJS.  and 
Latin  American  natloiis  to  reach  an  amlfaihle 
solution  if  possible. 

Tbe  United  States  would  have  considerable  ^ 
economic  levers  to  use  at  such  a  conference, 
including  tbe  millions  we  spend  in  aid  to 
the  luitlons  harssslng  our  tuna  fieet.    Bom*-^ 
of  tbe  mUltary  ships  used  in  the  harassment 
were  given  to  tbe  countries  by  the  U.S. 

AddltlonaUy.  tbe  U.S.  could  review  its  sub- 
stantial importation  of  fish  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica, particularly  Peru.  In  the  case  of  Pan- 
ama, that  Nation's  desire  for  a  sea-level  canal 
could  be  a  talking  point.  A  final  argument, 
if  reason  cannot  prevaU,  would  be  a  UJB. 
promise  to  grlve  its  fishermen  legal  protec- 
tion in  international  waters. 

Financially,  and  in  principle,  the  hsrass- 
ment  of  U^S.  fli^ermen  has  reached  a  propor- 
tion where  it  can  no  longer  be  tolerated  and 
the  matter  must  be  resolved  as  soon  •• 
posslbls. 


OPERATION  HIGHLINE 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bos  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RgcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day as  never  before  In  our  history,  we 
have  large  numbers  of  officers  retiring 
from  the  armed  services  who  must  con- 
tinue as  civilians  to  pursue 'Some  gainful 
occupation  to  properly  sui^wrt  their 
families. 

Because  of  the  dedication  with  which 
these  gentlemen  have  carried  out  the 
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lone  yean  of  aervloe  to  their  country, 
they  have  had  small  opportunity  to  study 
and  know  the  civilian  society.  Conse- 
quently, our  country  has  a  continuing 
pool  of  excellent,  mature  managanent- 
type  labor  lacking  in  knowledge  as  to 
how  to  make  itself  available  to  the  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  world. 

Recognizing  this  problem,  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States  a  few  years 
ago  instituted  a  volunteer  activity  en- 
titled "Operation  Higlillne."  Since  a 
hlghline  is  a  device  used  in  the  Navy  be- 
tween the  masts  of  slilps  for  the  transfer 
of  personnel,  this  Is  a  very  apt  description 
of  this  laudable  undertaking  of  w^irtlng 
retiring  offlcers  to  tnmsfer  from  the  mil- 
itary to  the  civilian  aodety. 

Reacting  typically  for  the  popnlaee  of 
the  seth  District  of  California,  the  San 
Diego  chapter  of  the  Navy  League  is 
openting  the  largest  and  most  successful 
of  the  Hlghline  activities.  It  works  on 
the  basis  that  the  most  direct  rtMite  to 
assisting  these  deserving  retirees  to  make 
the  transition  to  a  completdy  new  so- 
ciety Is  to  assist  them  in  preparing  them- 
advea  to  find  employment.  And,  while 
they  are  not  an  employment  agency, 
their  efforts  In  the  San  Diego  (njeration 
alone  dxirlng  1969  suooeosfully  assisted 
over  500  retirees. 

The  majority  of  retiring  offlcers  in  the 
San  Diego  area  are  from  the  Navy,  of 
course,  but  many  Army  and  Air  Force 
ofDcers  are  listed  among  thoee  helped. 

"ITie  actions  of  the  Navy  Lrague  as  a 
whole  and  the  San  Diego  (diapter  partic- 
ularly are  commendable.  I  am  sure  that 
my  constituents  working  in  this  vcdimteer 
activity  would  welcome  Inquiries  from 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  that 
may  wish  advice  on  this  subject.  A  suc- 
cessful undertaking  such  as  this  where 
appropriate  not  only  helps  the  individ- 
uals concerned  but  Is  also  of  great  value 
to  the  business  community  concerned. 


^«y  «5,  me 


WXAT  XT  WAS  urn 


FIRST  WORLD  FESTIVAL  OF  NEGRO 
ARTS 

Mr,  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Ohio  [Bfrs.  Bolton]  may  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  RccoaD 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  iSr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  exciting  pageants  of  our  times 
took  place  last  month  In  Dakar,  Senegal 
Work  and  leisure  activlUes  centered 
around  a  great  international  oonven- 
tUm:  the  First  World  Festival  of  Negro 
Arts,  which  ran  from  April  1  through 
April  24.  Although  I  was  not  able  to  at- 
tend it  myself,  I  have  heard  splendid  re- 
P<Hrts.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Intermingling  of  Negroes  from  around 
the  world  has  broadened  the  experlenoe 
of  all  who  attended.  Perhaps  the  im- 
pact was  greatest  on  those  who  came 
from  relatively  remote  locations  and 
whose  horlions  have  loddenly  expanded 
from  vlUace  limits  to  the  edge  of  outer 
vaee.    Sordy  they  win  never  be  the 


Originate  ot  the  vision  that  brought 
about  this  impressive  gathering  was  the 
Poet-Philoaopher  Praddent  of  Senegal, 
Leopold  S.  Senghor.  The  festival,  spon- 
sored by  UNESCO  and  the  Society  of 
African  Culture,  brought  together  Negro 
artists  from  some  44  countries  through- 
out the  world,  to  get  acquainted,  eon- 
verse,  and  perform. 

Reports  from  Dakar  indicate  that  a 
very  wide  variety  of  both  fine  and  per- 
forming arts  had  a  place.  The  main 
centers  for  performances  were  the  lovely 
national  theater,  a  large  and  iow>ii 
stadium,  and  a  downtown  cathedral. 

Among  the  many  Intematicmal  artists 
who  participated  in  the  festival,  some 
American  artists  shime. 

Duke  Ellington  daszled  his  audiences 
with  brilliant  performances  in  Friend- 
ship Stadium  outside  the  dty  and  the 
Daniel  Sorrano  theater  in  Dakar.    Mar- 
ion wnUams  and  her  singers  held  the  at- 
tention of  large  audiences  with  gospels 
and  spirltiials,  a  type  of  music  with 
special   appeal   In   Africa.    An   Easter 
suiulse  service  by  tiie  De  Paur  Chorus 
received  wide  acclaim,  and  the  Chorus 
amaaed  its  listeners  by  singing  not  only 
in  English  an^.;prench  but  also  in  sev- 
eral Afrlcazrfimguages.    The  last  2  days 
of  the  festival  featured  Alvln  Alley  and 
his    American    Dance    Theater,    which 
drew  great  praise.    Solo  performances 
by  pianist  Armenta  Adams  and  sc^rano 
Martina     Arroya     demonstrated     that 
American  musical  talent  was  not  con- 
fined to  modem  and  popular  music. 

There  was  an  exhibition  of  various 
types  of  traditional  African  art.  much  of 
whi<*  had  been  taken  from  Africa  to  the 
far  comers  of  the  earth.  In  Museum 
Dominique,  contributed  on  loan  by  the 
WOTid's  great  museums  and  private  col- 
lections. An  exhibition  of  contemporary 
art  was  placed  in  the  Grand  Hall  of  the 
Palace  of  Justice,  which  has  a  spacious 
open  court  in  the  center.  Truisportlng 
these  coIlectlcHis  was  a  major  imder- 
taklng. 

Prises  were  awarded  In  all  categories— 
for  the  best  novel,  drama,  essay,  sden- 
tlflc.  and  historical  work,  for  the  best 
portrait  collection.  Illustrated  books,  var- 
ious  forms  of  dance,  music,  films,  and  so 
on.  There  were  far  more  than  I  can 
name.  I  have  been  told  of  very  interest- 
ing honp  sculpture  and  plastic  art,  of 
breathtaking,  vigorous  acrobatic  dance 
routines,  of  striking  drama.  The  com- 
petition was  wholesome  and  stimulating. 

Approximately  10,000  qwctators  were 
treated  to  the  bustle  and  variety  of  art 
danoewid  music,  drama  and  Uterature! 
Emperor  Halle  Sdaasie  made  a  state  visit 
to  Senegal  during  this  time  and  loaned 
prized  paintings  from  the  Ethiopian 
Palace  collection.  Tlie  American  Society 
of  African  Culture  arranged  for  a  char- 
tered flight  for  180  visitors  for  10  days. 
Iiusluded  in  the  group  were  many  selxKd 
teasers  on  tptfag  vacation,  museum 
curators,  and  collectors.  In  additicm  to 
exhiblttons  aiKl  performances.  Senegal 
provided  sightseeing  tours  and  excursions 
which  were  educational  as  well  as  enter- 
taining.   Dr.  Zdma  George,  prominent 


lactur»  and  sociologist  from  Clevdsnd 

wrote  back  from  Dakar:  ^^ 

ThU  te  a  very  rich  ezparlesM.    The  vim 

JJ*WJjy«v.i  ox  NegK,  Art,  i.  ^^ 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  festival 

was  the  colloquium  during  its  first  week 

TWrty  Negro  scholars  met  to  (Ok^ 

afljects  of  Negro  culture  which  are  <u>. 

tlnctlve  and  should  be  preserved  from  th« 

destruetlcm  and  neglect  that  often  ae! 

company  Industriallxatkm  and  urbanlM. 

tlon.    The  discussion  raised  the  questloo 

of  what  It  means  to  be  a  Negro     Some 

scholars,  including  President  Senghor 

expressed  the  view  that  there  Is  some-' 

thing  Inherently  different  from  other 

pwvles  to  the  Negro  personality,  otherj 

feJt  that  this  difference,  called  "negri- 

tude"  by  President  Senghor.  and  "soul" 

by  American  poet  Langston  Hughes  is 

essentiaUy  not  biological  but  envlr^. 

mental.    The  debate  led  to  a  fuDer  rec- 

ognltl(m  of  the  African  heritage  and 

stirred  up  reflection  over  the  present  and 

future  role  of  Negroes  to  the  worldwide 

context.    Although  the  festival  came  to 

a  close  a  month  ago,  the  exidoratlon  ot 

these  Issues  conttoues. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Hughes,  American 
totellectuals  participating  in  the  coUo. 
qulum  tacluded  painter  Hale  Woodruff 
anthropologist  St.  Clah-  Drake  and  his- 
torian John  A.  Davis.  President  Seng- 
hor surprised  Mr.  Hughes  by  reciting 
from  memory  some  of  his  verses  and 
quoUng  from  them  to  a  speech  to 
Emperor  HaUe  Selassie. 

PUVATB  VJt.  8T7PPOST 


As  the  Nation  second  only  to  Nigeria 
in  size  of  Negro  population,  the  United 
States  was  invited  to  take  appropriate 
part  to  tlie  festival.  On  the  request  of 
Presldait  Senghor,  Mrs.  Virginia  Inness- 
Brown,  a  New  York  patron  of  the  arts 
and  former  cultural  adviser  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  formed  the  UJS.  Com- 
mittee for  the  First  World  Festival  of 
Negro  Arts.  Inc.  She  and  Dr.  John  A. 
Davis,  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  African  Culture,  Jototly  chaired  the 
U.S.  Committee. 

While  most  other  natl(xis  relied  oo 
governmental  machtoery  to  arrange  par- 
tlclpatUm  to  the  fesUval,  the  United 
States  counted  on  this  private,  volun- 
tary association.  As  Chairman  of  tb« 
U.S.  Conunittee,  iifs.  Inness-Brown  co- 
ordinated American  representation  at 
the  festival,  a  task  that  demanded  three 
trips  to  Africa  and  countless  consulta- 
tions with  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  UJS.  Infonnation  Agency.  The  Com- 
mittee assured  a  significant  share  of  the 
burden  of  financing,  aiul  Mrs.  Inness- 
Brown  almost  slnglehandedly  raised 
nearly  $100,000  In  contributions  from 
American  foundations  and  private 
donors.  With  this  money,  the  VS.  Com- 
mittee sent  to  the  festival  an  American 
collection  of  traditional  African  art.  the 
Alvto  Alley  dance  group,  several  out- 
standing American  films,  and  many 
bo(to  and  records  for  entry  to  prise 
competitions. 

The  Department  of  State  cooperated 
closely  with  the  Committee  and,  as  part 
of  the  educstlanal  and  cultural  exchange 
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program,  agreed  to  sen^ 
ton.  the  Leonard  De  Pai 
Marlon  Williams'  singers 
In  addition,  the  U.S.  Infortitation 
arranged  an  exhibit  of 
by  American  Negro  pai — 
display  depicting  Amerlc^ 
AvntaciATXON  to  ths 
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Dtdce  Elltog- 

chorus,  and 

Uto  the  festival. 

Agoicy 

co^mporary  art 

and  a  photo 

life. 


oo: 


It  is  fltttog  that  a  word]  rf  as)eclal  rec- 
ognition of  the  UJS.  Condi  aittee  for  the 
Dakar  Festival  be  Included.  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Iimess-Brown,  ChiLrman  of  the 
UJS.  Committee,  Dr.  Johi  LA.  Davis.  Co- 
chairman;  and  other  Coiomlttee  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  the  numeijous  supporting 
itmoTs  and  foundations, 
our  Nation  a  great  se: 

Mrs.  Inness-Brown  d 
her  time  and  her  great 
to  insuring  the  success 
artistic  c(xnmiinlty  a^  promoted 
friendly  ties  between  the  United  States 
and  Africa.  For  their  part  to  this  ef- 
fort Mrs.  Liness-Brown,  0r.  Davis,  and 


ve  rendered 

a  years  of 

rscmal  talent 

American 


other  Committee  memben  i 
our  thanks. 


richly  deserve 


RUDE  AWAKENING 

Mr.  HORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  lljhe  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  AsRBROok]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  potot  In  the  Rsooao 
and  Include  extraneous  iipter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ten  pore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ol  ^le  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.    Mt. 
May  18  I  inserted  to  the 


Speaker,  on 

Congressional 

RccoRo  an  article  entitleq  "The  Crisis  to 


j  describes  the 
1 1  doctors  after 
1^  medictoe  to 
I  to  the  author, 
widespread 
of  the 
upon  them. 


British  Medicine,"  wM 

present  plight  of  Bri 

almost  18  years  of  socii 

Oreat  Britlan.    Accor 

Joan   Hobson,    despair 

among  British  doctors 

excessive  demands  p! 

Although  medical  coveii^e  under  the 

British  system  Is  more  extensive  than 

under  the  present  setup  In  the  United 

States,  the  chances  for  tli*  expansion  of 

government-sponsored  mjolcal  care  are 

by  no  means  remote  if  tl  i^  case  of  New 

York  State  is  any  todicat  Ipn. 

On  April  30  the  New  Yc  ^  State  Legis- 
lature passed  a  sweepto  :\  new  medical 
aid  bill  which  made  el|ilble  for  free 
glasses,  dental  care, 
«nd  hospitalization  a  I 
a  net  Income  of  $0,000. 
bill  takes  advantage  of 
section  of  the  Federal  Medicare  Act, 
tiUe  19.  Under  that  sect  Ipn.  persons  of 
My  age  who  eam  enoug  ti  to  take  care 
of  all  but  medical  needs,  i  lay  receive  aid 
through  a  State-adminis  ired  program. 
To  date  seven  States  ar^  Puerto  Rico 
have  already  gotten  tentative  approval 
for  such  programs,  while  Hew  York  and 
Cpmiectlcut  have  appUedj  In  the  case 
"  Ne"*  York  State,  brinitag  its  present 
medical  aid  program  undtr  title  19  will 
increase  Federal  aid  froni  $79  million  to 
$217  milUon  a  year. 

If  the  allocation  ct  f^nds  were  the 
«niy    prerequisite    for    ( 
"»«Uc»l  care,  the  preeeiu 


'8  treatment, 
of  four  with 
e  New  York 
little  noted 


**"*«»•     oi     Oofemi  ^ent-sponsored 


Comprehensive 
mushrooming 


medicare  programs  woukl  be  much 
easier  to  defend.  However,  when  one 
considers  the  part  played  by  the  doctor 
«nd  the  limitations  of  his  service  to 
terms  of  time  and  pliyslcal  capacities,  it 
Is  urgently  necessary  that  the  case  of  the 
overburdening  of  British  doctors  be 
given  serious  consideration. 

Barron's,  the  national  bustoess  and 
financial  weekly,  to  its  May  23  edition, 
supplies  food  for  thought  on  this  issue. 
That  the  issue  of  Govenunent-sponsored 
medical  care  is  more  complex  that  the 
mere  allocation  of  funds  is  certainly  a 
matter  for  further  study.  To  add  addi- 
tional background  information  to  this 
subject,  I  toclude  the  article,  "Rude 
Awakening — Medicare  Is  BuxiM;>lng 
Against  the  Limits  of  UJS.  Resources,"  to 
the  RxcoKO  at  this  potot: 
Rttdb    AwAKzmira — >fB>w!AB«    IS    Bmcrara 

AoASnrr  thx  Lnon  op  T7.S.  VtEBOxncta 

Among  the  many  admirers  of  Sen.  Roanrr 
P.  Kxtnasrr,  we  never  expect  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  On  the  contrary,  we  abare 
the  view  of  Jobn  O'Hara,  wbo.  In  hjs  witty 
new  book.  "My  Turn,"  bltlngly  wrote  of  a 
chance  encoimter  with  the  junior  senator 
from  New  York:  "I  thought  then,  as  I  do 
now,  that  there  Is  something  pathetic  about 
a  man  who  turns  on  the  charm  when  he 
has  none."  Charm  (or  the  lack  thereof) 
aside,  the  Senator  has  taken  positions  on 
major  Issues  of  the  day  which  invariably 
seem  to  And  us  In  opposition.  Bowerer. 
despite  precedent  and  against  all  odds.  Sen- 
ator KsmfSDT  said  something  the  other  day 
which  we  are  pleased  to  quote.  At  the  Judy 
HoUlday  memorial  dinner  In  NTC  last  week, 
RFK  warned  of  a  looming  "crisis"  in  the 
nation's  capacity  to  care  for  the  slok.  "What 
Is  the  value  of  offering  medical  treatment 
to  our  aged,"  he  eloquently  asked.  "If  there 
are  no  doctors  available  to  administer  Itf 
What  is  the  value  of  offering  nursing-home 
care  to  our  old  people  if  there  are  no  nurs- 
ing homes  to  which  they  can  go?" 

The  speaker,  of  course,  was  seeking  to  whip 
up  sentiment  for  a  far-reaching  new  pro- 
gram of  federal  aid  to  UJS.  health  and  wel- 
fare. What  he  succeeded  in  doing,  peihaps 
unwittingly,  is  to  expose  as  a  fraud  aU  the 
costly  measures  of  this  kind  which  he  and 
other  like-minded,  legislators  lately  have 
written  Into  law.  On  the  eve  of  Medicare, 
which  is  scheduled  to  go  operative  on  July  1, 
the  lutlon  Is  growing  aware  tlxat  in  the  gov- 
ernment's prescription  at  least  two  vital  in- 
gredients, training  and  talent,  somehow 
seem  to  be  missing.  As  New  York  City  real- 
ised with  a  Jolt  last  week,  when  It  came  perU- 
ously  close  to  shutting  down  the  municipiJ 
hospitals,  doctors  and  nunes  are  even 
scarcer  than  money.  Thanks  to  the  Social 
Security  System,  demand  for  medical  and 
bospital  services  six  weeks  hence  will  get  a 
powerful  ahot-ln-the-arm.  Unfortimately. 
however,  supply  will  be  painfully  slow  to 
respond. 

For  what  might  be  called  the  weUar* 
syndrome,  goverxunent  Itself  is  largely  to 
tdame.  The  proliferation  of  fedwally  fi- 
nanced research  projects,  for  example,  has 
■uoceeded  in  drawing  away  too  much  of  the 
available  talent  from  the  sickroom.  Ths 
advent  of  Medicare,  which  threatens  to  bring 
sweeiring  and  not  necessarily  henefldal 
change  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  wlU  do 
nothing  to  attract  young  blood.  like  most 
professional — and  productive— people  In  a 
ao-eaUed  welfare  state,  finally,  doetora  and 
nurses  find  themselves  chafing  xmder  tbe 
mounting  demands  Imposed  by  the  ppwers- 
tbat-be  on  their  time  and  talent.  Bvaa  tlw 
richest  country  la  Um  world  cannoft  loeevar 
afford  to  eaplott  Its  limited  humsB  tmoaxom. 
Atlas  has  not  yet  stanigged:   to  IMf*  by 


wbat^  happenlac  at  beme  aad  abroad.  4 
ever,  he's  grows  daBgetoasly  weary. 

UntU  recently,  sjobody  in  authority  i 
to  Imow  or  care.  Oongreas  last  year 
Medicare— labelled  by  President  JOhneoa  «^ 
milestone  in  the  social  history  of  the  VA.'^ — 
tmder  which  the  federal  govemmeat  eooa 
will  pay  for  00  days  of  boqiital  ears  par  ; 
for  people  over  66;  In  January,  TTB^e 
also  will  underwrite  the  ooat  of  up  to  90 
days  annually  to  an  extended  oare  fatfUty 
or  nursing  home  (and  all  bat  $S  dally  for 
another  80  days) .  Moreover,  under  a  Utile 
known  provision  el  tlM  law.  Hew  Toik  Stata. 
among  others,  has  launched  an  ambUloas 
program  at  subsidiaed  medioal  assists  nee  to 
the  needy  of  all  ages.  The  PreUdsnt  evoi 
has  beg\w  to  plead  the  cause  of  Denttoare. 
which  would  give  tree  dental  treatment  to 
pre-school  ohUdren.  Mow,  however,  the  Im- 
mlnenoe  at  Medicare  suddenly  baa  oauead  a 
rash  of  oOolal  eoaeern  over  the  natton's  ca- 
pacity to  do  the  Job.  We  have  noted  ttM 
strictures  of  Sen.  KDnrasT.  Mere  significant, 
by  Bxecuttve  Order  ttie  Pxasldent  sarly  ttali 
month  established  a  Matkmal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Health  Manpower.  "The  VS.," 
warned  the  White  House,  "is  facing  a  critical 
shortage  of  manpower  in  carrying  out  its 
commitment  to  improve  health  care  for  our 
citizens." 

THUS  Washington  belatedly  has  recognlaed 
what  long  baa  been  a  chronic  complaint. 
More  than  three  years  ago  this  magasboa 
underscored  the  growing  shortage  of  doeton. 
Since  then,  symptom*  of  the  deep-eeated 
malaise  have  muIttpUcd.  In  1064  American 
doctors  took  up  barely  31.000  of  88.000  AMA- 
approved  realdeneiee  available  at  T7JS.  hos- 
pitals; the  rest  sither  were  offered  to  foreign 
physidaxu  or  went  unfilled.  Similarly,  dur- 
ing the  past  15  years,  the  ratio  of  dentists  to 
the  popiilatlon  as  a  whole  has  declined  from 
54  per  hundred-thousaxvd  to  45.  The  num- 
ber of  registered  nurses  in  Mew  York  mumd- 
pal  hospitals  has  dropped  sharply,  from  a 
peak  of  5,400  Just  before  World  War  n  to  an 
estimated  3.500  today,  with  no  early  cdiang* 
in  Bight.  On  this  score,  Ootham  narrowly 
averted  disaster  Isst  week  by  bowing  to  the 
demands  of  Its  nurses,  who  threatened  to 
resign  en  masse  in  protest  against  substand- 
ard salaries  and  working  oonditlans. 

Citing  New  York's  auraes,  who  "are  paid 
less  than  garbage  ooUeetors,"  Sen.  Boam  F. 
XzMmtDT  propoeee  to  set  tblngs  to  rights 
through  sttll  another  fcdnal  program,  a  $3 
bUUon,  10-year  effort  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  new  medioal  faeUltlee  and  to 
spur  training.  Nine  out  ot  10  doUan  would 
go  toward  bricks  and  mortar.  At  a  time 
when  some  hospitals  ue  "i^-t^if  off  wlsgs 
for  Uck  of  nuieee,  the  Senator^  presoilptUn 
has  scant  hope  at  bringing  fast  rallef-  Zo- 
deed.  If  the  past  be  any  guide.  It  runs  a  gen- 
uine risk  of  making  matters  worse.  Over 
the  years  the  federal  govenment  has  mao- 
oeeded  magnlfioentty  In  aggtavatliig  the 
shortage  of  medical  personnel.  ThankatotiM 
Matlonal  mstttates  of  Health,  over  19%  ot 
.the  natloo's  newly  Iloeasad  phyalaiaas,  la- 
stead  of  launching  a  practioe,  each  yaar  go 
toto  reeearch,  the  value  of  Which  quaUfled 
observers  Inxaeasingly  tend  to  questton. 
Under  tSw  aggresslv»,leader<hlp  at  Dr.  James 
Ooddard,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admlnlsttatton, 
by  offering  exemption  from  tlie  draft  ttmmgSi 
tiie  Public  Health  Bervloe.  lately  has  had  no 
trouMe  dragooning  aUglbla  doctors  toto  Its 
ranks.  "It's  liks  seadiag  a  bunch  of  Boy 
Scouts  to  do  a  Marine's  Job,"  protected  one 
jfliarmaoeutloal  exaeutlve.  It's  also  a  fool- 
proof way  of  depleting  the  nation's  limited 
resouroee  of  medioal  talsnt. 

Such  attrition  may  be  wstnlteil  and  meas- 
ured. Ul  other  more  subtle  ways  tli*  wSUars 
state,  in  the  realm  ot  health,  has  done  ta- 
oaleulabie  harm.  Por  atample,  by  pttttag 
its^  against  Idle  maohhies  sad  Idle  man. 
the  Mew  Boonomies  has  sueoaeded  to  cre- 
ating a  ollmato  of  smw  full  smployntrt. 
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tB  lAieh  pooiSj  nnmpOTiMrt^d  >o1m  like  smlnx- 
Uno*  drlTw,  laaapttel  Mteadant  or  nxmt, 
irbUtx  can  for  •ztnoRlliMry  (todlcatton,  aim- 
ply  §0  bagglB(.  By  purratng  InfUtlnnory 
-poUclM.  tlM  (•dvnl  govwaintnt  UMVltably 
hM  <Mmnyxl  Um  luster  ot  oaraars  In  etrU- 
aarvloa  or  ftzad-lnooma  poata.  nnaUy, 
ttuoogh  tiM  gnwtuatod  inoaau  tax  and  simi- 
lar Inaqnltlfla.  tt  haa  progrwlTaly  uxidereut 
prafcaatonat  Inoanttva.  Hx  SodaUat  Brltata, 
to  Judga  by  th*  moanttng  *'braln  drain,"  tha 
dabUltattnc  pracaaa  baa  paaaad  tbe  point  of 
no  return.  In  tbe  Oreat  Boctoty,  unlaaa  tbare 
la  a  atrlkSng  diange  of  baart  and  mind,  tbe 
pangnoala  ia  equally  grim, 
f  On  tbla  aooTC  tbe  currant  attrrlngi  among 
thoee  In  autborlty,  tbougb  belated  and  un- 
eartaln.  boM  out  a  faint  ray  of  b(^M.  Per- 
bape  It  Anally  baa  dawned  on  Waablngton 
tbat  fadaral  aid,  abroad  or  at  borne,  la  not 
neoeaaarlly  tbe  cure  for  all  tbe  llla  tbat  afflict 
mankind.  Ferbapa  a  few  oOclala  bave  come 
to  auapect  ttia*  even  tbe  wealtbleat  of  uattona 
can  raacb  tbe  llmlta  of  Ita  potential.  In 
aome  realma  of  life,  money  la  simply  no  aub- 
atltute  for  «q>eHence  and  talent.  People,  not 
programs,  are  wbat  count. 


SECONDARY  MARKET  OPERATIONS 
OP  FNMA 

Mr.  RORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  rMr.  Widkall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RccoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bUl.  HH.  1528«, 
which  would  auth<HlBe  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  to  subscribe  to  an  additional 
1110  million  of  preferred  stock  of  the 
Federal  Natlcmal  Mortgage  Association 
for  use  In  Its  secondary  market  opera- 
tions. Under  the  seccmdary  market 
operatlmis  of  PKMA  the  Association 
provides  a  seoondary  market  for  FHA 
and  VA  home  mortgages.  The  objective 
of  the  (H)eration  is  to  supplement  rather 
than  supplant  private  home  mortgage 
leiyllng. 

Under  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  Charter  Act  the  Association 
may  borrow  up  to  10  times  the  amount 
of  Its  c^tal  and  surplus  to  obtain  funds 
for  home  mortgage  purchases.  There- 
fore, under  tbe  Ull  I  have  proposed,  an 
additional  $1.1.  billion  of  borrowing  au- 
thor^ would  be  made  availaUe  to 
FNMA.  This  added  to  the  preferred 
stock  BulMeription  will  movlde  additional 
mortgage  purchase  anthoritr  In  the 
mnount  of  %lJt  billion. 
.,  At  the  current  rate  of  FNMA  mortgage 
Pttrciiaaes.  its  unused  authorisation 
would  be  exhausted  in  a  matter  of  4  or 
5  months.  Tlie  additional  mortgage  pur- 
chase authorisation  whldh  would  be  pro- 
ridvX  by  my  bin  diould  extend  this  pe- 
riod to  omr  a  year  allowing  the  Congress 
ample  time  to  later  review  conditions  in 
the  mortgage  market  to  see  what,  if  any- 
thing, further  should  be  done.  Addi- 
tional authortntlon  for  RiMA  mortgage 
parehaee  at  tbla  time  should  mtnirntmm 
the  rfrit  of  "a  nm  on  the  bank~  such  as 
might  easQy  otteax  it  imminent  exhaus- 
tkm  ef  noiA  mortgage  porehaae  au- 
linprcaaet. 


mMA  in  itself  cannot  be  expected  to 
assume  the  full  burden  of  providing 
funds  for  Ooverzunent  assisted  housing, 
but  i*  has  mroven  to  be  a  very  valuable 
Instrumentality  in  supplementing  home 
mortgage  funds  in  a  period  of  a  tight 
mortgage  market  such  as  exists  at  the 
present  time. 

Other  suggestions  have  been  made  to 
Increase  FNMA's  borrowing  authority  by 
increasing  the  10  to  1  ratio  of  borrowed 
to  capital  funds  to  a  ratio  of  15  or  20  to 
1.  In  the  opinion  of  many  this  raises 
serious  doubts  as  to  legality  Inasmuch 
as  FNMA  presently  has  outstanding  over 
$3  billion  of  debt  issxied  under  charter 
provisions  providing  the  debt  shall  not 
exceed  10  times  capital  funds. 

In  1967  on  two  occasions.  FNMA's  bor- 
rowing authority  was  expanded  by  In- 
creasing the  amount  of  authorized  pre- 
ferred stock  that  could  be  purchased  by 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury,  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  $50  million,  and  In  the  second 
Instance  by  $65  million.  There  was  no 
adverse  re«u;tlon  in  the  ability  of  FNMA 
to  borrow  funds  in  the  private  market. 
It  would  seem  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
to  follow  this  time  proven  procedure  and 
again  authorize  an  Increase  of  preferred 
stock  to  be  purchased  by  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury  rather  than  experiment  with 
the  legally  doubtful  expedient  of  chang- 
ing the  ratio  of  authorized  borrowed 
fimds.  to  capital  funds. 


PUBLIC  BdSINFORMATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frcHn  Arizona  [Mr.  RhodxbI,  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Republican  policy 
committee  adopted  the  following  state- 
ment on  freedom  of  Information  legisla- 
tion, S.  1160: 

Tbe  Republican  Policy  Committee  com- 
menda  tbe  Committee  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
atlona  for  reporting  8.  lieo.  Tbla  bill  clarl- 
flea  and  protects  tbe  rlgbt  of  tbe  public  to 
eaeentlal  Information.  Subject  to  certain 
exceptiona  and  tbe  right  to  court  review.  It 
would  require  every  executive  agency  to  give 
public  notice  or  to  make  available  to  tbe 
public  Its  methods  of  (^>eratlon,  public  pro- 
cedures, rules,  policies,  and  precedents. 

The  Republican  Policy  Committee,  tbe 
Republican  Members  of  the  Committee  on 
Oownment  Operations,  and  sucb  groups  as 
tbe  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, the  professional  Journalism  society 
Sigma  Delta  Cbl,  tbe  National  Editorial  As- 
•odatlcm  and  tbe  American  Bar  Association 
have  long  urged  tbe  enactment  of  this  leg- 
lalatloD.  Due  to  tbe  opposition  of  tbe  Jobn- 
aon-Humpbrey  Administration,  however, 
this  proposal  baa  been  bottled  up  in  Commit- 
tee for  over  a  year.  Certainly,  information 
regarding  tbe  btialneaa  of  tbe  government 
should  be  shared  with  tbe  people.  The 
screen  of  secrecy  which  now  exists  la  a  bar- 
rier to  reporteia  aa  repreaentattvea  of  tbe 
pnUle,  to  dtisens  in  pursuit  of  Inftmnatlon 
vital  to  their  welfare,  and  to  Membera  of 
Ooogreas  aa  they  aaek  to  carry  out  their  con- 
stltntlooal  funetlona. 

trnder  tbla  leglalation.  If  a  request  toe  tn- 
fdrmatlOB  ia  denied,  tha  aggrtoved  peraon  has 
«M  fight  to  flla  an  action  in  a  VB.  Dlatrlet 
Ocatrt.  and  mdi  ooort  may  osdar  the  produc- 
tlam.  et  any  agency  raeords  that  are  Improp- 
atly  wtthhald.  So  tbat  the  oovrt  may  eon- 
-"—  ttoe  proprtatg  at  withholding,  rather 
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than  balng  raatrlotad  to  Jodlolal  «M»i.f«». 
ing  ot  agency  dlaorattoai.  the  prooeedton  are 
de  novo.  In  tha  trial,  the  burden  of  proctf 
U  correctly  placed  upon  the  agmcy.  a  prt- 
vate  dtlaen  cannot  be  asked  to  prove  w 
an  agency  has  withheld  Inf  otmatlon  improD- 
arly  for  he  doaa  not  know  the  baals  for  uw 
agency  action. 

Certainly,  aa  the  Committee  repeat  bM 
stated:  "No  Oovemment  employee  at  anv 
level  beUeves  tbat  the  'public  Interest'  would 
be  served  by  dlscloeiu^  of  his  falltires  cr 
wrongdoings  •••.••  Por  example,  the  octt 
eetimates  submitted  by  oontractors  In  con- 
nection with  the  multlmlUlon-doUar  deep 
sea  "Mohole"  project  were  withheld  from  the 
public  even  though  it  appeared  tbat  the  Jinn 
which  had  won  tbe  lucrative  contract  had 
not  submitted  the  lowest  bid.  Moreover,  It 
was  only  as  a  result  of  searching  inquiries 
by  tbe  press  and  Senator  Kxkbml  (R..  Callf  ) 
that  President  Kennedy  Intervened  to  reverse 
the  National  Science  Foundation's  decision 
that  it  would  not  be  "in  the  public  interest'" 
to  disclose  theee  estimates. 

The  requirements  for  disclosure  In  tbe 
present  law  are  so  hedged  with  restrictions 
tbat  It  has  been  cited  as  tbe  statutory  ao- 
tbortty  for  34  separate  classiflcations  devissd 
by  Federal  agencies  to  keep  admlnlstraUVe 
Information  from  public  view.  Btireaucratto 
gobbledygook  used  to  deny  access  to  Infor- 
mation has  Included  such  gems  as:  "Byes 
Only."  "Limited  Official  Use,"  "Confidential 
Treatment,"  and  "Limitation  on  Availability 
of  Equipment  tor  Public  Reference."  Thia 
paper  ciirtain  must  be  pierced.  This  bill  is 
an  Important  first  step. 

m  this  period  of  selective  dlsclosuree,  man- 
aged news,  half-truths,  and  admitted  dis- 
tortions, tbe  need  for  this  leglalation  is 
abundantly  clear.  High  offlclals  bave  warned 
that  our  Government  is  In  grave  danger  of 
losing  tbe  public's  confidence  both  at  home 
and  atooad.  Tbe  credibility  gap  that  ba- 
affected  tbe  Administration  pronouncements 
on  domestic  aflalra  and  Vietnam  has  spread 
to  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  on-agaln. 
off-agaln.  obviously  less-than-tnithfnl 
manner  In  which  tbe  reduction  of  American 
forces  In  Europe  baa  been  bandied  has  msds 
this  country  the  subject  of  ridicule  and 
J<Aes.  "Would  you  believer*  has  now  be- 
come more  than  a  clever  saying.  It  is  a 
legitimate  Inquiry. 

Americans  have  always  taken  great  pride 
in  their  Individual  and  national  credibiUty. 
We  bave  recognised  that  men  and  nations 
can  be  no  better  than  their  word.  This 
leglalaUon  will  help  to  blaae  a  traU  of  trutb- 
fulness  and  accurate  dladoatue  In  what  haa 
become  a  jungle  of  falsification,  unjustified 
secrecy,  and  misstatement  by  statistic.  Tbe 
Republican  Policy  Otxnmittee  urges  tbe 
prompt  enactment  of  S.  1100. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  these  are 
troubled  times.  And  much  of  our  pres- 
ent difficulty  stems  from  the  fact  that 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
has  entangled  this  Nation  in  a  web  of 
half-truths,  distortions,  and  contnuUc- 
tions.  The  speakers  that  follow  me  wiQ 
cite  example  after  example  wherein  tbe 
administration's  policy  has  appeared  to 
be  to  confuse  rather  than  enlighten,  to 
hide  rather  than  disclose.  Hopefully, 
the  freedom  of  information  leglslatktn 
will  prove  to  be  at  least  a  start  in  tbe 
direction  of  truthfulness  and  fuU  dis- 
closure. 

Bfr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
half-Joking  remarks  sometimes  reveal 
hard  truths. 

At  ime  of  his  rare  White  House  press 
conferences  last  February.  Preskicat 
Johnson  was  asked  by  a  reporter  'to 
clear  UP  some  ocMifuslon."         ur...,  •' 
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I  always  want  to  do  that — 
Mr.  Johnson  interjected . 


was  bare 
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n^6 


I  did  that 
They  were 
put  that  after  I 
Waa  confused. 


PPBSS. 


The  first  a  yean  I  .._ 
erery  time  I  met  with  the  m 
always  confused  and  I  fount 
vas  through  explaining  it,  I 

At  the  radio-TV  corres|>ondents'  din- 
ner early  this  year,  thei  White  House 
Press  Secretary— senloii ,  grade— Bill 
lloyers,  got  laughs  by  quipping: 

The  crisis  of  credibility  has  gotten  so  out 
of  hand  that  we  don't  believn  oiur  own  leaks. 

And  last  weekend  at  ai  University  of 
Wisconsin  symposium.  White  House 
Press  Secretary — junior  grade — ^Bob 
Fleming  said  he  is  opposed  to  outright 
lies  but  argued  VtaX  "hOing  the  full 
truth  is  sometimes  in  the  merest  of  na- 
tional policy."  Newsweek  i  White  House 
reporter,  Charles  Roberts,  *who  has  cov- 
ered four  Presidents,  said:^ ' 

Mr.  Johnson  is  tbe  most  fiji^stratlng  Presi- 
dent of  modem  times  to  get  sualght  substan- 
tial answers  from.  He  has  lowered  a  curtain 
of  ice  between  himself  and  t^  working  in-ess. 

While  I  sympathize  overj^r.  Johnson's 
confusion,  Mr.  Moyer's  incredulity  and 
the  White  House  press  corpp'  icy  curtain, 
this  crisis  of  credibility  lis  no  longer 
funny.  It  is  an  internatiomal  danger  and 
%  national  disgrace.  Tj 

UJJ.  Ambassador  Arthiji*  Goldberg,  a 
lomier  Supreme  Court  Justice  and  a  life- 
long lawyer,  well  knows  that  when  you 
Impeach  the  credibility  of  |$  witness,  his 
case  Is  lost.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Ambassador  /Ctoldberg  wahied  last  De- 
cember 19  oA  network  tel^kislcm  that: 

The  credibility  of  our  otvemment  haa 
been  assailed.  We  bave  a  !  ^reat  problem 
bare  maintaining  our  credlblUty  with  our 
own  people.  T| 

Unfortunately,  the  Jt)bnson-Hum- 
phrey  admlnlstratlMi  hak  paid  little 
heed  to  this  sober  waming.Ti  The  crisis  of 
credibility  has  grown  stBEuiily  worse. 
The  gap  has  become  a  ouiyon.  Mis- 
management in  our  national  alfairs  is 
being  alibied  by  even  more  Bhocking  mls- 
msnagement  of  the  facts<  Hiding  be- 
hind half-truths,  statistical  smoke- 
«creens,  cries  of  "Baloney"  i$nd  stubborn 
(Uence  has  become  a  habit  ih  the  highest 
levels  of  the  executive  braich-  A  pat- 
tern of  indigent  denial,  grudging  admis- 
sion and  hasty  coverup  is  fallowed  when- 
ever criticism  or  questions  4^^- 

I  submit  that  the  crisis lif  credibility 
which  plagues  the  Johns«j>n-Humphrey 
•dmlnistration  is  due  to  an  w^arent  fear 
of  the  facts  and  of  taking  the  American 
P«S)le  Into  Its  confidence.  This  bill  is  a 
«ep.  but  only  a  step,  in  thft  direction  of 
nee  and  full  disclosure  if  the  public 
WBlness  of  government.  ]  fIVhy  is  the 
White  House  so  afraid  of  |lt? 

Here  I  rely  on  the  c^prehensive 
•nnual  report  of  the  Freecfam  of  Infor- 
mation committee  of  Sigdft  Delta  Chi. 
we  national  professional  Journalism 
loclety  and  one  of  the  chik  backers  of 
*U«  bill.    It  reported:         T 

The  Johnson  Admlnlatratloi .  blocked  paaa- 
•J"  of*  Federal  pubUc  reoon  li  blU  In  19«6. 
J™^**™s  to  be  oppoeed  to  iiky  legislation 
?"^  field  tbat  wlU  limit  ex *utlve  branch 

2^Ky AdmlnMratlon  MpresenUtlvee 

■■■ttded  that  the  language  iJf  the  House 

"B  be  changed  to  give  the  president  and 
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the  OaMnet  offloen  legal  authority  to  "exaeu- 
tlve  prtvUege"  when  no  such  legal  authority 
has  existed.  .  .  .  (They)  Informed  members 
of  the  Ifoas  subcommittee  tbat  no  public 
records  bill  could  be  paaaed  and  aigned  unleaa 
it  Included  tbe  changes  Preeldent  Johnson 
demanded. 

I  hope  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  will  bring  this  bill  up  promptly 
and  pcus  it.  It  has  already  passed  the 
Senate.  I  challenge  President  Johnson 
not  to  sign  it. 

This  law  will  not  solve  the  problem  of 
deliberate  deception  by  ofBcials.  This 
will  remain  the  Job  of  probing  reporters 
and  questioning  Congressmen.  Nor  will 
it  change  the  circumstances  under  which 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Arthur 
Sylvester  asserted  the  Govenunent's 
"right  to  lie  to  save  itself"  in  dire  emer- 
gency. It  will,  however,  address  itself  to 
the  continuous  challenge  which  Mr. 
Sylvester  spoke  of  in  a  less  well-remon- 
bered  portion  of  that  same  1902  speech: 

When  the  Admlnlstratlcm  la  on  tha  de- 
fensive, under  our  political  system  I  would 
always  be  suspicious  of  wbat  It  said. 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  administra- 
tion is  today  on  the  defensive  on  almost 
every  foreign  and  domestic  front.  The 
crisis  of  public  confidence  extends  into 
every  American  home,  factory,  farm,  and 
office.  Public  misinformation  is  evident 
in  official  statements  on  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  Pentagon's  overall  defense  pos- 
ture, foreign  policy,  inflation,  taxation, 
the  soaring  cost  of  living,  farm  programs, 
employment,  poverty,  wages,  and  dozens 
of  other  instances.  My  colleagues  will 
discuss  only  a  few  of  them. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
25, 1966,  the  Hubert  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  issued 
a  detailed  report  charging  that  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  had  over- 
ruled his  top  military  advisers  on  the 
role  of  future  manned  bombers  for  the 
Strategic  Air  Command.  It  alleged,  and 
quoted  testimony  to  show  that  Mc- 
Namara had  misled  the  subcommittee 
with  regard  to  the  views  of  the  Air  Force 
Secretary  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
on  this  vital  decision  by  frequent  use 
of  the  word  "we"  and  by  other  state- 
ments to  the  subcommittee.  It  branded 
some  of  the  Pentagon  testimony  "a  truly 
masterly  demonstration  of  language  to 
conceal  fact  and,  possibly,  thought." 

Secretary  McNamara  immediately  de- 
clared that  the  report,  which  was  agreed 
to  by  all  but  one  member  of  the  fed- 
partisan  subcommittee,  shoddngly  dis- 
torted the  true  picture.  He  summoned 
some  of  his  subordinates  to  a  news  con- 
ference to  lend  credence  to  his  denial. 

Representative  HiBxax  on  May  12  de- 
classifled  some  of  the  secret  testimony 
on  his  own  authority  and  renewed  his 
charge  that  McNamara  sought  to  con- 
ceal the  true  views  of  his  military  ad- 
visers on  the  need  for  a  $6  billion  ad- 
vanced marmed  bomber  program.  That 
afternoon  the  Defense  Secretary  re- 
treated to  the  excuse  that  a  badly  drafted 
memorandum  from  his  office  caused  the 
oontradictton  and  explained  at  great 
length  a  new  managonent  sjrstem  he  had 
imposed  upon  the  service  ctaiefe.  He 
conceded  tbe  record  shows  oosQ^ete 
confusion. 


Representative  HUatay  said  he  inter- 
preted McNamara's  backdown  as  evi- 
dence of  "an  op%n  mind"  on  the  futun 
of  manned  bombn^  and  excused  Mo- 
Namara's  "earlier  excesses  of  language." 
But.  he  added,  "Let's  not  let  past  weak- 
nesses of  syntax  further  cloud  the  facts." 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretaiy 
McNamara's  best  known  prediction  on 
Vietnam  was  his  statonent  of  October 
2.  1963,  reporting  his  Judgment  that  the 
major  part  of  the  n.S.  military  t"k  can 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965.  al- 
though there  may  be  a  continuing  re- 
quirement for  a  limited  number  of  17.S. 
training  persoimel.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, his  only  contribution  to  the  credi- 
bility gap. 

On  November  21,  1963,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara said: 

We  are  equally  encouraged  by  the  prof- 
pects  for  progress  In  the  war  against  Vba 
Vletcong. 

As  he  spoke  the  Vletcong  were  rapid^ 
gobbling  up  great  areas  of  South  Viet- 
nam. This  he  admitted  two  months  later 
when  he  said: 

The  Vietoong  moved  In  . .  .  and  had  many 
successes  during  the  period  of  November  aad 
December. 

On  January  27.  1984.  he  told  the  Na- 
tion that  the  successor  to  the  Diem  gov- 
enunent  "has  considerably  more  popu- 
lar support  than  its  predecessor."  Two 
days  later  that  government  was  over- 
thrown. 

On  April  24.  1964,  Secretary  McNft- 
mara  expressed  the  expectation  of  "dr». 
matic  progress"  in  Vietnam  by  July  or 
August,  and  on  July  15,  he  reported  an 
Improvement  in  the  morale  of  the  Viet- 
namese. On  August  7,  however,  G^eneral 
Khanh  found  it  necessary  to  declue  a 
state  of  emergency  throughout  Vietnam. 
Widespread  student  rioting  followed, 
and  E3ianh  was  forced  to  resign  on  Au- 
gust 25. 

On  May  9,  1965,  Secretary  McNamara 
appraised  the  mililtary  situation  in  T^et- 
nam  by  saying  "in  the  last  8  weeks  there 
has  been  an  Improvement"  Yet,  on  Oc- 
tober 18. 1965,  he  said  that  the  Vletcong 
in  May  and  June  came  close  to  cutting 
South  Vietnam  in  half  and  destrosing 
tJhe  regular  South  Vietnamese  military 
forces. 

In  that  period  of  ttma  (May-June,  1066)— 

He  declared,  the  ^etcong— 
substantially  increased  their  eontrol  at  the 
geography  of  tbe  country. 

On  November  29,  1965.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara said  "we  have  stopped  losing  the 
war."  Tet.  during  the  period  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary,  we  were  loatng 
the  war,  he  made  statements  acclaiming 
"progress"  and  exuding  optimism  on  no 
less  than  14  separate  occasions. 

This  list  of  inaccurate  prophecies  and 
faulty  assessments  is  far  from  complete, 
but  it  is  enough  to  show  why  the  publle 
is  skeptical  about  administration  state- 
ments on  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GOODELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  another  . 
blatant  Instance  of  pubUc  misinfonna- 
tlon  came  to  light  oonoeraing  the  funo- 
tioning  of  a  war  on  porertr  prograo. 
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AppMrtni  before  the  Porerty  Suboom- 
mlUee  of  Oae  Houee  Coounlttee  on  Idu- 
eeUon  and  lAbor  oo  IfAreh  8.  1966, 
Olreetor  Sartent  Stuirer  of  the  Offloe  of 
Woonomlc  Opportunity  teetifled  that 
"Since  laet  lumoMr  fewer  than  SO  In- 
eUclblca  have  been  dleoorered  In  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corpe." 

The  next  daj.  I  queetloned  Secretary 
of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wirti  on  thle  point 
The  hearlnca  read: 

Q.  niM  quMtlon  U.  bow  in*nr  h«T«  bMO 
Oroppad  (from  tb«  NMchbortioocl  Touth 
Oorpe)  titMUit  of  your  UulaUne*  on  th« 
poverty  ■UajUrdr" 

A.  "And  the  annm  la  6.000,  piua  or  nrintu, 
a  fairly  ■naU  plua  or  mtnua." 

Ihlr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
truth  eeema  to  be  somewhat  (trained 
and  often  In  the  Johneon-Humphrey 
administration  the  worst  examples  of 
shocking  misinformation  are  apt  to  occur 
in  a  political  campaign  season.  Let  ua 
go  back  to  the  last  off  year  congressional 
election— that  of  1962. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security,  stated  on  "Issues  and 
Answers"  on  the  ABC  network  on  Octo- 
ber 14.  1961—1  week  l>efore  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  became  public  knowledge: 

I  know  thar*  U  no  preaant  avtdanca  and  I 
think  tbara  u  no  praaant  likallbood  that 
Cubana  and  tba  Cuban  govemnsent  and  the 
Soviet  Oovamment  would  In  combination 
attampt  to  install  a  major  offenalve  capa- 
bUlty.  So  far  everything  that  haa  been  de- 
livered In  Cuba  falls  within  the  categorlea 
Of  aid  which  the  Soviet  Union  haa  provided 
for  example,  to  neutral  atataa  Ilka  Bgvpt  or 
IndonaaU. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  Interim  report 
of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee, following  the  1962  elections  and  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  signed  by  four 
Democrats  and  three  Republicans: 

After  September  some  reporta  of  mlaallea 
being  Introduced  Into  Cuba  were  suggeatlve 
enough  of  strategic  or  offenalve  weapona  to 
arouae  the  suaplclon  of  Intelligence  analygto 
ThU  resulted  In  the  conclualon  apparently 
reached  near  the  end  of  September  1003 
that  there  waa  a  suspect  medium  range  mla- 
aUe  site  In  Plnar  del  Rio  Province.  Aa  a  i«- 
ault  photographic  coverage  of  the  suapect 
area  waa  proposed  and  on  October  14  a 
Strategic  Air  OommAnd  U-3  reoonnAlaaanee 
aircraft  overflew  the  area  and  emerged  with 
b*rd  photographic  evidence  of  the  San  Cris- 
tobal medium  range  baUlsUo  mlaalle  com- 
plex. 

On  the  domeMlc  side,  the  issue  of  em- 
ployment Is  always  paramount.  Six 
axn  before  the  November  1962  elec- 
^n^  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard 
wirti  announced  that  unemployment 
had  reaehed  a  3-year  low  In  October  and 
had  decUned  by  2  minion  sfaioe  the  Ken- 
nedy  administration  took  office. 

After  toe  riectlon.  Wirts  admitted  to 
Chtojao  DaUy  News  Reporter  Jamee  Mc- 

S!!2i*^.  ^^^  ^  announcement  con- 
tained -invalid"  comparisons  because  the 
^Wj^were  not  seasonally  adjusted. 

counted,  that  there  always  are  more  peo- 
ple employed  in  October  than  there^ 
"/•""•IT.  The  decrease  was  actually 
784,006  instead  of  J  million.  ^^ 

t.^^  ~:  ^»«ker,  are  Just  two  lllus- 
J^Jojwfhh*  point  up  the  crisis  of 
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Mr.  CRAMKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Republican  policy  committee  called 
attention  to  the  serious  credibility  prob- 
lem that  surrounds  the  present  Demo- 
cratic administration.  Time  after  time, 
the  American  public  has  been  told  less 
than  the  truth.  It  Is  unfortunate  but 
true  that  much  of  the  confusion  over  the 
Dominican  crisis  stems  from  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  conflicts  and  con- 
tradictions in  the  administration's  story. 
For  example: 

President  Johnson  stated  May  1,  1965. 
following  criticism  of  his  failure  to  con- 
sult with  the  Organisation  of  American 
States  prior  to  ordering  U.S.  forces  into 
the  Dominican  Republic: 

In  this  situation  hesitation  and  vacillation 
could  mean  death  for  many  of  our  pe<^le.  I 
thought  that  we  ooxild  not  and  toe  dUl  not 
hetitate.  Our  forcee.  American  forcea,  were 
ordered  in  immediatelti  to  protect  American 
Uvea. 

There  may  be  thoae  In  our  own  country 
who  aay  that  such  action  waa  good  but  we 
Bhoxild  have  waited,  or  we  shoxild  have  de- 
layed, or  we  ahould  have  consulted  further, 
or  we  should  have  caUed  a  meeting.  •  •  •  The 
matter  waa  before  the  OAS  peace  committee 
on  Tuesday,  at  our  suggestion.  It  waa  before 
the  full  OouncU  on  Wednesday,  and  when  I 
made  my  announcement  to  the  American 
people  that  evening,  I  announced  then  I  waa 
notifying  the  OouncU . 

Six  weeks  later,  following  other  criti- 
cism of  his  quick  Dominican  interven- 
tion. President  Johnson  told  his  June  17 
news  conference  the  decision  to  land  D.S. 
troops  "was  a  decision  we  considered 
from  Saturday  until  Wednesday 
evening." 

Question.  Was  It  "immediately"  or 
after  5  days'  deliberation? 

On  April  28.  1985,  President  Johnson 
announced  that  he  had  ordered  U.S. 
troops  into  the  Dominican  Republic  "in 
order  to  give  protection  to  hundreds  of 
Americans  who  are  still  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  to  escort  them  safely  back 
to  this  country." 

Two  days  later,  on  April  30.  President 
Johnson  began  to  shift  his  story.  "There 
are  significant  signs  that  people  trained 
outside  the  Dominican  Republic  are  seek- 
ing to  gain  control  over  the  rebel  move- 
ment." he  said. 

On  May  2,  the  Preaidefft  stated: 

The  revolutionary  movement  took  a  tragic 
turn.  Communist  leaders,  many  of  them 
trained  In  Cuba,  seeing  a  chance  to  Increase 
dlaorder,  to  gain  a  foothold.  Joined  the  rev- 
olution.   They  took  Increasing  control. 

After  hearing  secret  testimony  by  ad- 
ministration ofBcials  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senator 
FuLBRioHT  concluded: 

TJ.S.  policy  waa  marred  by  a  lack  of  candor 
and  by  miain formation. 

It  waa  officially  aaaerted.  for  example,  by 
the  President  in  a  preaa  conference  on  June 
17,  .  .  .  that  "aome  1500  Innocent  people 
were  murdered  and  shot,  and  their  heads 
cut  off."  There  la  no  evidence  to  aupport 
this  statement. 

The  Democratic  Senator  concluded: 
"nie  I7nlted  Statea  did  not  Intervene  pri- 
marily to  aave  American  Uvea:  It  Intervened 
to  prevent  what  It  conceived  to  be  a  Com- 
munist takeover. 

Uhder  the  circumstances.  It  is  becom- 
ing Increasingly  difficult  for  the  Ameri- 


can people  to  sort  fact  from  flction.  A 
forthright  statement  is  certainly  needed 
It  may  even  be  that  now  that  the  situ- 
ation  has  become  almost  hopelessly  tan- 
gled, the  Democratic  administration  may 
have  to  resort  to  the  truth.  What  a  re- 
freshing and  needed  change  this  would 
be. 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  crisis  of 
confidence  has  spread  to  the  economic 
sector.  Anyone  who  has  followed  the 
stock  averages  over  the  past  few  weeks 
will  recognize  this. 

Like  most  crises,  this  is  the  result  of 
a  long  series  of  statements  and  actions 
that  have  had  a  cumulative  efTect  on 
peoples  thinking.  Space  permits  recital 
of  only  a  few  outstanding  Instances  of 
deception  and  news  management  In  the 
Johnson -Humphrey  administration's 
policy  on  wage-price  gidelines. 

President  Johnson,  speaking  to  busi- 
ness leaders  on  April  28,  1964.  described 
the  wage-price  guideposts  as  sensible 
and  fair.    He  declared: 

They  are  In  the  public  Interest,  and  whUe 
I  cannot — and  will  not — force  anyone  to  fol- 
low them.  I  can  call  them  to  your  attention 
and  aak  for  your  cooperation. 

The  pledge  was  quickly  forgotten  after 
the  election  when  the  White  House 
bludgeoned  selected  industries  Into  re- 
scinding price  increases  by  threatening 
to  dump  Government  stockpiles  on  the 
market. 

On  October  29.  1965.  three  major  alu- 
minum producers — Olin  Mathieson 
Chemical  Corp.,  Reynolds  Metals  Co.. 
and  Kaiser  Aluminum  L  Chemical  Corp, 
aimounced  a  price  rise  of  one-half 
cent  a  pound  of  for  primary  aluminum— 
an  increase  of  2  percent.  The  alu- 
minum companies  declared  that  the  new 
ingot  price  would  still  be  a  full  cent 
below  that  prevailing  In  1961. 

The  next  day  the  President  was  re- 
ported as  "sputtering  mad"  and  the 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  Treasury,  and 
Commerce  held  a  conference  to  discuss 
the  possibilities  of  disposing  of  surplus 
stock  of  aluminum.    ^ 

The  administration  vigorously  insisted 
that  the  sales  from  the  Government  alu- 
minum stockpile  were  completely  unre- 
lated to  its  pressure  to  hold  the  line  on 
aluminum  prices. 

On  November  5.  Alcoa,  the  largest  pro- 
ducer in  the  Nation,  Joined  the  price  in- 
crease. On  the  following  day  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers denounced  the  price  increase  ss 
inflationary.  Secretary  McNamara  st 
the  same  time  annoimced  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  sell  200.000  tons  of  alu- 
minum from  the  Government  stockpile. 

On  November  8,  an  Alcoa  executive  de- 
fended the  price  Increase  and  said  It 
would  not  be  rescinded.  The  next  day 
President  Johnson  announced  that  100,- 
000  tons  of  aluminum  would  be  sold  at 
once  and  an  additional  200,000  tons 
would  be  sold  at  a  later  date. 

On  November  10,  after  a  series  of  meet- 
ings between  Alcoa's  president  and  Sec- 
retary McNamara,  Alcoa  announced  that 
it  was  rescinding  its  price  Increase. 

When  the  aluminum  companies  agreed 
to  refrain  from  increasing  prices,  the 
threatened  sales  from  the  stockpiles  woe 
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withdrawn.  This  led  the  New  York 
Times'  James  Reston  to  comment  that 
'the  number  of  people  who  believe  in  this 
extraordinary  coincidence  could  be 
gathered  together  comfortably  in  any 
Washington  telephone  booth." 

On  the  last  day  of  1965,  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp.,  the  Nation's  second  largest 
steel  producer,  announced  a  price  in- 
crease of  $5  a  ton  on  the  price  of  struc- 
tural steel.  The  reaction  of  the  admin- 
istration was  swift.  President  Johnson 
declared  the  increase  unwarranted  and 
called  attention  to  the  sacrifices  of  o\ir 
men  in  Vietnam.  His  chief  economic 
adviser.  Gardner  Ackley,  flatly  declared 
the  Increase  "inflationary."  He,  too, 
called  attention  to  the  men  fighting  in 
^etnam.  Two  days  later,  unidentified 
administration  officials  indicated  that 
the  Government  would  use  its  busrlng 
power  to  prevent  any  Increase  In  steel 
prices.  When  Bethlehem  wsis  Joined  by 
Inland  Steel  and  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
in  the  price  Increase,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  the  General  Services  Administration 
Issued  orders  that  all  structuml  steel  pur- 
chased by  Federal  Government  con- 
tractors was  to  be  bought  at  the  lowest 
possible  price. 

United  States  Steel  announced  on 
January  5  that  it  would  raise  prices  on 
structural  steel  by  an  average  of  $2.75  a 
ton,  but  it  would  reduce  prices  on  cold 
rolled  sheets  on  the  west  coast  by  $9  a 
ton.  Later  that  same  day,  Bethlehem  and 
Inland  indicated  they  would  fall  In  line 
with  the  new  price  levels. 

As  the  administration  told  It,  the  whole 
settlement  with  United  States  Steel  came 
as  a  sort  of  pleasant  surprise  to  the  Presi- 
dent over  the  news  ticiers.  Even  after 
the  settlement  was  re«u:hed.  White  House 
Press  Secretary  Moyers  told  reporters  he 
did  not  know  "with  whom  any  of  the  steel 
company  officials  might  have  met."  He 
said  he  did  "know  there  were  no  meetings 
at  the  White  House  and  no  meetings  in- 
volving White  House  offlciala." 

James  Reston  reported  In  the  New 
York  Times  that:  | 

What  Is  generaUy  beUeved  la'  that  the  Ad- 
ministration put  severe  pressure  on  the  steel 
compenlea  not  to  go  along  with  Bethlehem'a 
15-a-ton  price  Inoreaae;  that  at  leaat  one 
number  of  the  Cabinet  dlacuaaed  what  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  Administration,  and  that 
all  this  was  done  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
President.  It  Is  known  that  Btoger  Blough, 
the  president  of  VS.  Steel,  waa  (In  Waahlixg- 
ton)  talking  to  a  member  of  the  Cabinet — 
apparently  Secretary  of  Defenje  McNamara. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  hearings  on  the  1964  cotton  bUl, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  asserted 
that  it  would  result  in  substantial  con- 
sumer savings.  The  House  Agriculture 
Committee  summed  up  the  case  in  its 
report:  i 

Thus  the  aavlnga  to  oonau|t|era  at  $600 
ttUUon  or  more  .  .  .  would  mqre  than  dou- 
w*  the  extra  coats  to  the  taxpayers  In  oper- 
ating this  new  program .  ] 

However,  in  hearings  l&ii  28,  1985, 
under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Murphy 
jwtlfled  that  "price  reductions  for  tex- 
'>«8  to  consumers  are  still  around  the 
comer."  \ 

^ey  are  still  around  the  domer. 


The  producer  has  fared  no  better  than 
the  consumer  of  cotton,  It  seems. 

Under  Secretary  Murphy  foresaw  "a 
substantial  increase  in  the  total  net  in- 
come of  cotton  producers"  when  pro- 
moting the  bill  in  1964.  But  last  year 
the  Republicans  on  the  committee  point- 
ed out  cotton  growers  have  felt  an  8-per- 
cent drop — some  $238  million — in  the 
farm  value  of  cotton  and  cottonseed. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  fre- 
quently states,  as  he  did  in  Kansas  City 
on  April  13. 1965: 

It  la  both  unfair  and  unsound  to  deny  the 
farmer  an  opportunity  to  get  a  fair  return 
in  the  marketplace  aa  do  other  segments  of 
our  economy. 

But  the  Johnson-Humphrey  adminis- 
tration has  used  surplus  sales  to  depress 
farm  income  Just  as  it  has  dumped  sur- 
pluses of  metals  to  coerce  the  industrial 
segment  of  our  economy. 

One  week  before  his  Kansas  City  farm 
speech.  Secretary  Freeman  testified  to 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  that 
his  department  deliberately  forced  down 
feed  grain  prices  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  sales  in  the  1961-82  period. 
And  only  last  March  10,  on  network  tele- 
vision— Today  Show — Ray  Scherer  swked 
Gardner  Ackley,  chief  economic  adviser 
to  President  Johnson,  what  the  Govern- 
ment could  do  about  rising  food  prices. 
Ackley  answered: 

I've  got  a  wife  who  goee  to  the  grocery 
atore,  too,  and  reporta  this.  I  think  everyone 
tends  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  Increase  In 
food  prices  ....  There  arent  a  great  many 
things  we  can  do  but  we're  trying  to  do 
every  one  of  them  that  la  available.  For  ex- 
ample. I  mentioned  the  fact  that  Increase  in 
supplies  of  pork  depend  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  hogs  and  the  price  of  com, 
and  we're  trying  to  hold  doum  the  price  of 
com.  The  government's  acquired  large  stocka 
of  com  In  its  past  price  support  operation, 
and  now  we're  releasing  them  Into  the  mar- 
ket. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
7,  1965.  President  Johnson  said: 

For  montha  now  we  have  waited  for  a  algn, 
a  aignal,  even  a  whlaper,  but  our  offer  of  tm- 
oondltlonal  dlscussiona  baa  fallen  on  unre- 
ceptlv?  ears.  Not  a  aound  haa  been  heard. 
Not  a  signal  haa  been  sighted. 

Again  on  July  13.  1965,  the  President 
declared: 

I  must  aay  that  candor  compels  me  to  tell 
you  that  there  haa  not  been  the  sUghteat 
Indication  that  the  other  aide  is  intereeted  In 
negotiation  or  In  unconditional  discussions 
although  the  n.S.  haa  made  some  doEen 
separate  attempts   to  bring   them   about. 

But  on  November  15,  1985,  the  re- 
spected reporter  Eric  Sevareld  in  a  Look 
magazine  article  recalled  an  interview 
with  the  late  Adlai  Stevenson  on  August 
12,  2  days  before  his  death  in  London. 
Ambassador  Stevenson  told  Sevareld,  he 
said,  that  an  offer  from  the  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment to  meet  with  U.S.  representa- 
tives in  Rangoon  to  discuss  a  means  of 
ending  the  Vietnam  war  was  relayed  to 
him  by  XJ2J.  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
in  late  1964,  but  that  someone  in  Wash- 
ington insisted  It  be  postponed  until  after 
the  1984  presidential  election.  After  the 
election.  Sevareld  wrote,  Mr.  Thant  re- 
newed the  private  peace  feeler  from 
Hanoi  and  this  time  It  was  Defense  Sec- 


retary McNamara  who  reportedly  vetoed 
it. 

The  State  Department  confirmed  the 
Look  report  in  substance,  and  so  did  U 
Thant.  The  only  explanation  for  the 
flat  conflict  with  President  Johnson's 
earlier  statements  that  not  a  sign,  sound, 
signal,  slightest  indication,  or  "even  a 
whisper"  of  such  an  event  had  reached 
the  U.S.  Government  was  that  "we  did 
not  believe  at  any  time"  that  North  Viet- 
nam w£is  serious. 

Would  it  not  have  been  far  better,  had 
we  been  told  the  truth  at  the  outset? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the 
biggest  and  certainly  most  expensive 
example  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration's penchant  for  mlslnfonna- 
tion  is  the  President's  1967  budget.  As 
ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  have  described 
the  1967  budget  as  one  based  upon 
gimmickry  and  legerdemain. 

In  all  my  years  here,  I  have  never  seen 
a  budget  based  on  more  tenuous  reve- 
nue assumptions  nor  on  more  iffy  ex- 
penditure reductions.  Without  the  gim- 
micks and  legerdemain  that  run 
throughout  the  document,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  would  be  unbalanced  by 
several  billion  dollars  more  than  the  esti- 
mated deficit  of  $1.8  billion.  TO  keep 
the  deficit  small,  the  administration  has 
turned  to  revenue  gimmicks  which  in- 
clude: first,  a  one-shot  $3.8  billion  ac- 
celeration in  personal  and  corporation 
income  tax  payments:  second,  a  $1.2  bil- 
lion restoration  of  expired  excises  on 
automobiles  and  telephone  service ;  third, 
a  $1.5  billion  funny  money  profit  which 
will  come  from  minting  coins  with  in- 
expensive metals;  and  fourth,  a  $100  mil- 
lion acceleration  of  OA8DI  taxpayments 
by  the  self-employed. 

The  iffy  expenditure  reductions,  which 
are  contingent  ui>on  approval  by  Con- 
gress of  cutb8u:k8  in  pubUc-favored  pro- 
grams and  enactment  of  legislation  to 
implement  abnormal  reduction  propo- 
sals, Include:  first,  cutbEu;ks  in  popular 
programs  such  as  special  milk,  school 
lunch.  Impact  school  aid.  land-grant  col- 
lege aid.  and  agricultural  conservation 
and  research;  second,  creation  of  re- 
volving funds  for  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  third,  assessment 
of  meat  and  poultry  inspection  fees  and 
the  Imposition  of  other  user  charges;  and 
fourth,  the  sale  of  $4.2  billion  of  Federal 
loan  asset  parti<:ipation  certificates. 

Defense  needs  have  been  understated 
In  the  budget  and  supplemental  requests 
for  defense  almost  certainly  will  be 
forthcoming  later  In  the  year.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  the  ad- 
ministration expect  that  Congress  will  / 
approve  all  of  these  proposals.  Thebudg-  ' 
et  results  for  1987  will  differ  materially 
from  estimates  in  the  January  budget, 
and  I  think  the  administration  knew 
they  would  when  the  budget  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
recognize  that  sensitive  military  infor- 
mation must  be  kept  top  secret,  secret, 
or  confidential,  and  this  means  that 
there  are  legitimate  areas  where  the 
American  people's  right  to  know  must 
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be  outweighed  by  the  ix>tential  value  of 
the  Information  to  their  enemies. 

However,  there  have  been  far  too  many 
occasions  when  this  classification  process 
has  been  applied  In  a  rather  curious  and, 
to  me,  Ulofflcal  way.  It  is  difficult  to 
discern,  sometimes,  whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  primarily  Interested 
in  keeping  Information  from  the  enemy 
or  In  keeping  It  from  the  American 
people. 

For  example  In  our  hearings  on  the 
fiscal  1967  defense  appropriations  which 
were,  of  course,  In  executive  session,  I 
questioned  Secretary  McNamara  about 
his  decision  to  do  away  with  the  airborne 
alert  of  our  Strategic  Air  Command 
bombers,  which  has  been  In  <H)eratlon 
for  many  years  and  unquestionably  has 
enabled  millions  of  Americans  to  sleep 
better  at  night.  The  figure  which  the 
Secretary  had  cut  out  of  next  year's 
budget  submission  for  the  airborne  alert, 
and  later  discussion  of  It,  were  classified 
by  the  security  people  at  the  Pentagon. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  quite  a 
step  to  take  In  secrecy,  stopping  the  air- 
borne alert  which  had  been  a  major  fea- 
ture of  our  national  defense  posture 
almost  from  the  outset  of  the  nuclear 
age.  They  were  Just  going  to  quietly 
dr<H>  it  and  the  American  people  would 
never  know  the  difference,  presimiably. 

When  I  questioned  MaJ.  Oen.  Duward 
L.  Crow,  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force, 
about  this  classification,  he  stated  that 
maintenance  of  an  airborne  alert  "Is 
something  that  would  be  of  vahie  to  the 
other  side  If  they  knew  we  were  going 
off  of  an  airborne  alert.  I  assume 
through  their  Intelligence  channels  they 
certainly  know  we  have  had  one,  but  I 
would  not  want  to  give  them  the  comfort 
to  know  we  are  coming  off  it."  The  fol- 
lowing colloquy  ensued: 

Mr.  LmcoMB.  If  tbat  U  the  case,  why 
■bould  it  not  Xx  maintained?  If  it  i«  going 
to  give  our  enemy  comfort  by  taking  it  off. 

General  Crow.  It  would  give  him  benefit 
to  Icnow  what  our  poeture  is.  I  think  that 
is  the  claaalflcatlon  aspect  of  it. 

Mr.  LiPscoicB.  We  want  to  keep  them 
thinUng  we  have  an  airborne  alert? 

General  Caow.  1  would  think  in  terms  of 
their  not  knowing  our  posture,  that  would 
be  of  advantage  to  us:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  liiPsooMB.  It  appears  to  me  then  If 
Just  the  mere  knowledge  we  do  not  have  it 
would  reduce  our  poetvire.  it  would  be  slgniil- 
cant  we  keep  the  airborne  alert. 

General  Caow.  As  we  pointed  out  this 
morning,  we  recommended  we  keep  it.  The 
decision  to  go  off  the  airborne  alert  was  not 
an  Air  Force  decision. 

When  the  transcript  of  the  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  hearings  was  "sani- 
tised" by  the  Pentagon,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  JustlficaUon  of  his  reasons  for 
overruling  the  Air  Force  and  deciding  to 
drop  the  airborne  alert  were  left  in  the 
public  record.  But  all  of  my  questions 
about  the  original  classiflcatlon  of  the 
subject,  and  the  answers,  were  heavily 
censored.  I  protested  and  succeeded  in 
having  the  entire  exchange  cleared  for 
pubUc  Information. 

In  fairness.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
General  Crow  was  neither  reownslble 
for  the  decision  to  drop  the  airborne 
alert  nor  for  the  Pentagon's  claMlflca- 
tlonpoUcles. 


Another  example  of  the  Department  of 
Defense's  curious  classification  policy  In 
respect  to  Information  given  committees 
of  the  Congress  recently  was  brought  to 
light  by  a  Democratic  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  ac- 
cordlng  to  United  Press  International. 

UPI  reported  on  May  5, 1966,  that  Rep- 
resentative Otis  Pikj:,  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  had  called  a  news  conference  to 
charge  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
had  "surreptitiously"  reduced  the  total 
of  Vletcong  wounded  claimed  since  1961 
in  the  Vietnam  war.  The  enemy  casu- 
alty claim  was  cut  by  about  half,  he  as- 
serted. 

Representative  Pikx  said  the  figure  of 
365,000  wounded  was  replaced  with  one 
of  182,000  in  figures  given  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  at  a  secret 
briefing.  He  said  the  lower  figure  was 
"slipped  in"  because,  apparently,  the  old 
one  was  growing  so  large  as  to  be  un- 
realistic. The  estimate  of  Vletcong  dead, 
however,  was  left  unchanged  at  about 
100,000  for  the  5-year  period. 

The  Democratic  Congressman  said  the 
Pentagon's  only  explanation  was  that  it 
had  devised  a  new  system  for  estimating 
enemy  casualties.  He  declared  that  the 
American  people,  armed  with  accurate 
facts,  are  capable  of  mature  Judgment. 
He  said: 

I  think  infinitely  more  would  be  gained 
by  a  straightforward  presentation  of  the 
facts.  I  do  not  believe  that  news  of  American 
defeats  and  American  difficulties  should  be 
withheld  from  (the  American  people). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  my  Demo- 
cratic colleague. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  birth- 
day anniversary  of  George  Washington, 
the  President  who  could  not  tell  a  lie. 
Representative  Meivin  Latod,  Republi- 
can of  Wisconsin,  put  into  the  Congrxs- 
sioNAL  Rkcord  a  detailed  and  highly  dis- 
turbing report  by  the  dlstlngidshed  mili- 
tary analyst  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin.  Mr.  Baldwin  cited 
chapter  and  verse  on  alleged  shortages  In 
trained  military  manpower,  equipment, 
clothing,  ammunition,  and  ordnance 
items,  and  concluded  that  "all  available 
U.S.  forces  are  spread  dangerously  thin 
in  \aetnam  and  elsewhere."  He  also 
noted: 

The  oommltment  of  more  than  200,000 
men  to  Vietnam,  supported  by  strong  air 
and  naval  forces,  and  the  maintenance  of 
two  divisions  In  Korea,  more  than  five  In 
■urope  and  of  smaller  units  elsewhere,  in- 
cluding the  Dominican  Republic,  have  re- 
duced the  forces  in  the  United  Statea  to  a 
training  establiahment. 

A  recently  retired  officer  .  .  .  said  that 
"whatever  the  coxirse  of  action  (in  Viet- 
nam)— continued,  escalated  or  modified 
downward — we  are  In  a  situation  of  perilous 
insufficiency"  without  much  capability  of  "a 
graduated  response  to  any  serious  challenge." 

Many  of  the  ofllcers  In  the  services  have 
long  felt  that  many  of  Secretary  McNamara's 
cost-effectiveness  formulas  were  too  rigidly 
applied  and  did  not  allow  a  sufficient  cushion 
of  suppHes  and  equipment  for  emergencies. 
Some  of  the  centralized  control  procedures 
Instituted  is  the  Defense  Department  have 
proved  to  be  too  inflexible  or  too  slow  In  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  the  services.  For  some 
years,  even  before  Vietnam  became  acute, 
the  services  were  tending  to  Hve  off  Inveo- 
tortas.  parttciOarly  In  wptn  parts  and  am- 


munition, and  full  replaeementa  toere  lutf 
provided.  ^ 

As  the  Vietnamese  War  became  larger  and 
larger,  the  services  were  required  until  last 
year  (the  year  foUowlng  the  1964  Preeiden 
tlal  elections)  to  fit  the  extraordinary  «. 
penses  of  the  war  into  their  regular  budgets. 
The  war  was  unfunded  imUl  last  spring. 

Thus  the  policy  now  in  effect,  of  gradually 
building  up  the  strength  of  the  regular  forc(e 
by  Increased  draft  calls  and  voluntary  en- 
listments, has  resulted  In  very  considerable 
reduction  In  overall  experiences  levels  and 
In  constant  squeezes,  as  one  officer  put  It, 
in  "robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul." 

Shortages  of  winter  and  s\unmer  unlfanas. 
overcoats.  ralncoaU,  fatigues.  Jungle  boots, 
underwear,  socks,  and  other  Items  are  widely 
reported  •  •  •  s<»ne  National  Guard  re- 
cnxits  have  been  temporarily  drilling  la 
civilian  clothes  •  •  •  Many  different  items 
of  ground,  air  and  naval  ordnance  are  in 
short  supply  •  •  •  In  Vietnam  there  bM 
been  no  ammunition  rationing  as  such,  but 
many  different  items,  including  6.6fl  miiU- 
meter  ammunlUon  for  the  M-16  rifle,  2  71- 
Inch  rockets.  Illuminating  shells  and  760- 
pound  bombs  have  been  issued  on  an  "u 
avaUablo"  basis,  which  means  these  items 
are  not  always  available  without  llmita- 
Uon  •  •  •  Spare  parts  of  every  type  of  air- 
craft, helicopters,  communication  and  elec- 
tronic equipment,  engineering  equipment 
and  motor  transport  are  in  short  supply 
everywhere  •  •  •  Many  other  Items  that 
are  in  short  supply  include  generators  of  an 
types,  batteries,  tires  for  jeeps,  trucks  and 
aircraft,  engineering  and  material  handling 
equipment  such  as  fork  lifts  and,  in  Viet- 
nam, barbed  wire,  sandbags  and  other  field 
fortification  material. 

The  scarcities  or  actual  or  potential  short- 
ages In  trained  manpower  and  equipment 
have  caused  considerable  concern  to  the 
services,  not  only  because  of  the  increasing 
requirements  of  Vietnam  and  continued 
commitments  elsewhere  In  the  world,  but 
because  of  the  restrictive  effect  of  these  fac- 
tors upon  U.S.  capability  to  meet  other 
emergencies  that  might  arise. 

Equally  grave  concern  was  felt  by 
many  knowledgeable  Members  of  Con- 
gress. On  March  11,  1966,  three  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Defense  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  of  the  House- 
Representatives  Glenahd  P.  Lipscomb, 
Republican,  of  California;  Melvw  R. 
Laird,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin;  and 
WlLLiAV  E.  MiNSHALL,  Republican,  of 
Ohio,  said  in  their  additional  views  to 
the  $13  billion  supplemental  E>efense  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  1966: 

The  heavy  drain  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
has  brought  on  serious  problems  In  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  repair  parts  and  other 
materials.  As  a  result,  our  capability  to 
meet  worldwide  commitments  other  than 
Vietnam  •  •  •  has  suffered. 

The  Republican  Members  pointed  out 
that  the  same  warning,  expressed  in  the 
subcommittee's  report  on  the  regular 
1966  defense  appropriation  bill  nearly  » 
year  earlier,  was  not  adequately  ob- 
served by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
They  also  noted: 

Witnesses  httcw  this  conunlttee  have,  in 
effect,  been  directed  to  withhold  their  own 
views  from  the  committee  unless  pressed. 
and  if  pressed,  are  directed  In  effect  to  argus 
against  their  own  poelUon  if  It  is  contrary  to 
established  Defense  Department  policy. 

The  financing  of  the  war  by  supplemental 
(appropriation  requests)  demonstrates  a 
growing  lack  of  planning  which  could,  if  M* 
altered,  produce  snioiu  rUkt  tar  the  futoie 
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tecurlty  of  the  United  States  ^d  Indeed  of 
the  free  world. 

A  week  earlier.  Defense  Sectary  Mc- 
Namara's famed  icy  calm  evaporated 
into  steam  when  questioned  about  these 
management  deficiencies.  {He  blew  his 
top  at  a  West  German  reponer.  who  in- 
quired at  a  March  2  press  conference 
whether  UjS.  forces  in  Europe  were  being 
weakened  by  the  demands  lOf  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  hearln  ^  the  Implica- 
tion tbat  we've  drawn  down  tha  readiness  o< 
forces  In  Eun^jw.  | 

McNamara  shouted.  Lifter  he  re- 
portedly apologized  to  the  ifioreign  cor- 
respondent, but  not  to  Clark  MollenhoCf 
of  the  Cowles  Publications,  whom  he  haul 
heatedly  ordered  to  shut  up  or  leave  the 
room. 

Yet,  on  April  7,  it  was  OfHcially  an- 
nounced that  15,000  highly  t^ned  Anny 
combat  and  support  troo] 
pulled  out  of  Europe  by 
it  was  admitted  this 
30,000,  but  half  would  sup 
placed  by  the  year's  end.  Hanson  Bald- 
win wrote  In  the  New  Yotk  limes  of 
Aprils:  I 

VS.  forces  in  Europe  are  at  k  Iow«:  level 
of  strength  than  at  any  time  slnbe  before  the 
Berlin  crtsU  in  1961.  IT 

Later,  the  figure  was  put  at  45,000. 

Secretary  McNamara's  ceiosors  at  the 
Pentagon  had  clamp>ed  a  "secret"  cover 
on  the  July  1965  report  of  the  Senate 
Preparedness  Subcommittee^  which  Sen- 
ator Stennis  subsequently  revealed 
showed  serious  flaws  in  ^e  combat 
readiness  of  four  Army  dlv^ions  In  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  un  is  in  Europe 
and  the  Far  East.  ] 

The  Stennis  report  had  been  "sani- 
tized" by  the  regular  Pentagon  security 
officers,  but  Mr.  McNamariu  refused  to 
release  even  the  cleared  poitions.  Sena- 
tor STEKms  said.  Perhaps  this  was  be- 
cause it  flatly  contradlcte  (|  Secretary 
McNamara's  testimony  befqte  the  Sen- 
ate Defense  Appropriations  :3ubcommlt- 
tee  on  August  4,  1965,  in  whldh  he  stated 
that  "all  divisions  are  reaiy  to  go  to 
combat." 

Secretary  McNamara  was  tusked  if  the 
divisions  "have  all  they  Heed."  His 
answer  was  "Yes,  sir,  wlthoi  t  any  quali- 
fication whatsoever." 

Of  this.  Senator  Smnns  c  oserved  In  a 
March  30  press  statement : 

The  InvesUgatlon  .  .  .  show*  4  that  at  the 
time  (McNamara's)  statement  fas  made,  one 
of  the  four  JJ3.  divisions  was  »t  barely  65% 
authorized  strength  and  anotlir  was  barely 
more  than  70%  of  authorized!  strength.  Z 
am  certain  that  the  Secretary  had  not  been 
advised  of   the   actual   condltibn   of   these 

thpi  statements 


divisions    when    he    made 
quoted  above. 

But  Secretary  McNamara  bontlnues  to 
five  evasive  answers,  flat  denials,  and 
abusive  accusations  whenever  questioned 
about  his  management  of  tnf  Pentagon. 

On  March  29  he  denied  aiy  shortages 
except  in  such  "new  we^on^  or  new  use 
lor  older  weapons"— which  covers  a  lot  of 
weapons— as  750-  and  500-pknmd  bombs 
for  B-52  aircraft. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Mb rch  81,  Aa- 
•want   Defense    Secretary   Ijohn    Mc- 


Naughton  admitted  in  a  letter  to  me  that 
certain  munitions  were  to  be  reacquired 
from  West  Germany.  He  said  the  re- 
covery cost  could  not  be  given  precisely, 
but  that: 

Of  course,  we  will  pay  no  more  for  the 
nutterial  than  was  paid  to  us  when  it  was 
sold. 

Following  a  flood  of  published  reports 
by  reputable  newsmen  on  the  scene  in 
Vietnam  that  air  strikes  had  been  sharply 
curtailed  due  to  bomb  shortages,  the 
House  minority  leader,  Mr,  Fokd.  raised 
the  question  of  Secretary  McNamara's 
mismanagement  again  on  April  14.  The 
Defense  Secretary  called  a  quickie  press 
conference  that  same  afternoon  and 
hotly  denied  any  bomb  shortages.  Again, 
he  fired  off  a  mass  of  Irrelevant — and 
previously  classified — statistics  in  self- 
defense. 

But,  in  response  to  probing  questions 
Secretary  McNamara  was  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  Air  Force  had  bought 
back  over  5,000  750-pound  bombs  sold 
2  years  ago  as  surplus  to  a  West  German 
fertilizer  firm.  Asked  about  cost,  he  said 
he  "hoped"  they  had  not  cost  more  than 
they  had  sold  for. 

Pressed  for  hard  flgures,  the  Pentagon 
admitted  they  were  sold  for  $1.70  apiece 
and  repurchased  for  $21  apiece,  about 
15  times  as  much.  Later  Mr.  McNamara 
tried  to  square  this  by  saying  they  would 
cost  several  hundred  dollars  to  buy  new. 
Fine,  but  evidently  there  were  no  new 
bombs  available. 

And  what  about  the  Pentagon's  assur- 
ance to  me  a  fortnight  earlier?  I  again 
revealed  that  Assistant  Defense  Secretary 
McNaughton  had  confirmed  that  other 
munitions  were  being  reacquired  from 
U.S.  allies.  Including  small  arms  ammu- 
nition, b(»nbs,  artillery  shells,  radios,  and 
small  arms. 

Thereupon,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Arthur  Sylvester  summoned  the 
press  and  said  such  reports  were  "typical 
of  the  kind  of  charges  Congressman  Foro 
has  been  mouthing."  He  said  there  were 
no  longer  any  plans  to  reacquire  bombs, 
shells,  and  so  forth,  from  other  coun- 
tries. Asked  when  this  decision  was 
made  he  offered  "no  comment."  I  sug- 
gest it  was  made  about  10  seconds  after 
the  question  was  asked. 

The  very  next  day,  a  quiet  SsUiurday  in 
the  Pentagon,  an  anonymous  offlcial 
spokesman  confirmed  that  18,000  bombs 
had  been  reacquired  from  about  a  half- 
dozen  allies. 

And  on  April  20,  appearing  before  the 
Pulbright  committee  of  the  Senate,  Sec- 
retary McNamara  sought  to  suppress  the 
bomb  shortage  scandal. 

"All  this  baloney"  about  bomb  short- 
ages, he  said  when  shown  a  New  York 
Times  dispatch  from  Saigon,  "it's  ab- 
surd. No  nation  has  ever  been  so  well 
prepared  for  military  (derations  as  this 
Nation  is  today." 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  tm 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve,  In  its  re- 
cent rQiort  on  6. 1160.  the  so-called  free- 
dom of  informati(m  bill,  cites  as  a  partic- 
ularly flagrant  example  of  Improper 
withholding  of  public  information  by  a 
Federal  agency  the  Initial  award  of  a 


contract  for  Project  Mohole,  in  these 
words: 

In  l»ea  the  National  Science  Foundation 
decided  It  would  not  be  "In  the  pubUc  inter- 
est" to  disclose  coat  estimates  submitted  by 
unsuccessful  contractors  in  connection  with 
a  multlmllUon-doUar  deep  sea  study.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  firm  which  had  won  the  lu- 
crative contract  had  not  submitted  the  low- 
est Ud.  It  took  White  House  tntorrentlon  to 
reverse  the  agency's  decision  that  tt  had 
authority  for  this  secrecy. 

This  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes.  It 
must  be  recalled  that  in  1962  the  White 
House  was  occupied  by  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  that  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson 
was  Vice  President.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  White  House  intervention 
reversed  only  the  withholding  of  infor- 
mation ruling,  not  the  contract  award. 
Information  on  the  competitive  bids  had 
already  been  pried  out  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  by  alert  newspaper- 
men and  by  Senator  Kuchil,  of  Califor- 
nia, Republican  whip  In  the  Senate. 

Prompted  by  disclosures  on  March  18, 
1962,  that  the  bidding  data  had  been  re- 
fused by  NSF  to  John  Averlll  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Senator  Kvchil  request- 
ed the  agency  for  this  Information.  So 
did  the  House  subcommittee  chairman. 
Representative  Moss. 

Senator  Kuchkl  received  some  data 
from  NSP  which  he  described  as  "Inade- 
quate and  Insufficient."  He  then  asked 
Comptroller  General  Joseph  Campbell  to 
make  an  investigation  of  the  award.  Mr. 
Moss'  request  was  twice  rejected  by  NSP, 
and  he  then  appealed  to  the  White 
House. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Comptroller 
General  submitted  his  report  to  Senator 
KucHEL,  more  than  confirming  the  ques- 
tions raised  about  the  contract  by  John 
Averlll's  report  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
On  June  20  Senator  Kuchkl  made  this 
GAO  report  public  and  charged  in  a  Sen- 
ate speech  that  "politically  powerful" 
selfish  interests  apparently  had  prevailed 
in  making  the  award  to  a  firm  whose  esti- 
mate was  almost  half  again  higher  than 
the  lowest,  and  which  was  actually 
awarded  the  sum  estimated  by  the  high- 
est of  three  bidders. 

The  GAO  investigation  showed:  NSP 
awarded  the  Project  Mohole  preliminary 
c(mtract,  envisioning  an  ultimate  cost  of 
$43.6  million,  to  the  huge  engineering 
firm  of  Brown  tt  Root  of  Houston.  Tex. 
NSF  had  originally  disclosed  only  a  cost 
of  "between  $35  and  $50  inlUlon." 

Prior  to  the  award,  a  panel  of  NSP  ex- 
perts had  rated  leading  engineering  flrma 
capable  of  doing  the  Job.  Brown  It  Root 
had  been  ranked  third  among  the- 
prospects.  First  on  the  list  was  Global 
Marine  Drilling  Co.  of  Los  Angeles, 
which  pioneered  the  first  ocean  floor 
borings  off  the  southern  California  coast. 
Its  cost  estimate— in  combination  with. 
Shell  Marine  Co.  and  the  Aerojet-Gen- 
eral Corp. — was  $23  million,  about  hi^if 
the  highest.  Second  choice  of  the  panel 
and  the  highest  bidder,  at  $44  billion* 
was  a  combine  headed  by  the  Socony 
Mobil  Oil  Co.  Brown  b  Root  estimated 
their  coat  at  $35  million,  the  middle  fig- 
ure, but  were  nonetheless  awarded  $48.5 
million. 
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Brown  *  Root,  which  only  ft  few 
months  earlier  had  won  the  NASA  ecn- 
traci  for  morlng  the  manned  q>aoe  cen- 
t^  from  Florida  to  Texas,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  pnrfUe  In  the  magazine  Business 
We^  In  May  1957.  Tills  article  de- 
scrfiwd  the  president  of  the  firm,  Her- 
man Brown,  as  a  close  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  the  then  Senate  majority  leador, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  In  1962,  Vice  Presl- 
«lent  Johnson  was  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Space  Council. 

Although  the  facts  of  this  curious  con- 
tract award  finally  were  disclosed 
through  the  persistenoe  of  the  press  and 
Members  of  Congress,  the  project  con- 
tinued. By  1966  the  estimated  costs  had 
soared  to  about  $110  million.  The  House 
A]M>ropriatlons  Committee  on  May  5  cut 
the  $19.7  million  requested  for  fiscal  1967 
from  President  Johnson's  budget.  It 
noted  that  "the  cost  of  the  project  has 
already  greatly  exceeded  the  original 
estimate  and  promises  to  go  still  fur- 
ther" and  concluded.  In  view  of  the 
world  situation,  that  Project  Mohole 
should  be  terminated. 

But  President  Johnson  has  not  lost  In- 
terest In  the  project.  On  May  18,  1966, 
the  White  House  released  a  letter  In 
which  the  President  said: 

I  urge  ttiat  Oongraaa  i^qproprlate  the  funds 
■o  that  conatruotlaD  of  this  vital  inatrument 
(s  deep  sea  drUUng  platform)  can  t)«gln 
promptly.  The  Mobcde  Pio]«ct  will  provide 
the  answer  to  many  basic  questions  about 
the  earth's  crust  and  the  origin  of  ocean 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  De- 
cember 1965  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  assured 
the  NATO  Council  In  Paris  there  would 
be  no  redeployment  of  "major  combat 
units"  from  West  Qermany  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  catch-phrase  was  dear.  Minor 
units,  support  units,  and  individual  spe- 
cialists from  combat  luilts  were  not  cov- 
ered. In  April  1966  McNanuira  disclosed 
that  15,000  would  be  withdrawn.  When 
It  was  revealed  that  30.000  would  leave 
Germany,  this  was  explained  to  mean 
"15.000  net."  That  Is.  there  would  be 
some  15,000  replacements  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  Later  reports  said  45,000 
would  be  withdrawn. 

The  anijoxmcement  of  the  15,000-man 
withdrawal  was  made  to  the  press  by 
Secretary  McNamara  without  the  prior 
knowledge  of  our  allies — or,  unbeliev- 
ably, of  our  State  Department.  Officials 
of  West  Germany  first  learned  about  it 
In  the  papers.  Germany  is  especially 
sensitive  about  U.S.  troops  stationed 
there  and  the  sudden  annoxmcement 
caused  concern  and  resentmfent. 

Secretary  McNamara  tried  to  explain 
that  no  combat  units  were  really  In- 
TOived.  bat  the  withdrawal  of  15,000  men 
In  iinifozm  was  hard  to  explain  away  as 
a  matter  of  no  combat  consequence.  If 
they  had  no  Importance  to  our  combat 
position,  11^  were  they  there  In  the  first 
place? 

The  withdrawal  may  have  been  fully 
Justified,  but  the  decision  should  not  have 
been  made  without  full  consultation  with 
our  alllea— and  especially  with  West 
Germany. 


Handled  as  it  was,  the  troop  -wlth- 
drawal  gave  our  allies  added  reason  to 
believe  McNamara  runs  NATO  as  a  part 
of  his  own  personal  domain. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  waa  not  untU  last  April  28  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  admitted  It  had 
been  doctoring  the  statistics  it  made 
public  on  the  extent  of  free  world  ship- 
ping serving  the  North  Vietnamese,  thus 
helping  the  enemy  with  which  the  United 
States  is  engaged  in  deadly  combat.  It 
appeared  that  the  Pentagon  had  been 
ke^liing  two  sets  of  books,  one  for  public 
consumption  and  one  "classified"  con- 
taining the  real  figures. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Arthur 
Sylvester,  had  challenged  the  accuracy 
of  my  claim  that  the  true  niunber  of  free 
world  ships  visiting  Haiphong  and  other 
North  Vietnamese  ports  wtis  more  than 
double  the  number — 119  ships — released 
by  the  Paitagon  for  calendar  1965. 

After  months  of  prodding,  the  Penta- 
gon declassified  the  true  figures  but  only 
for  the  last  quarter  of  1965  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1966.  It  must  be  pointed  out 
that  in  this  period  free  world  trade  with 
North  Vietnam,  as  a  result  of  public  and 
congressional  protests  in  the  United 
States,  has  begun  to  decline.  However, 
even  in  this  period  of  6  months.  80  free 
world  ships  served  North  Vietnam  in- 
stead of  the  37  acknowledged  publicly  by 
the  Pentagon— 64  British.  7  Greek,  4 
Cyprlot.  3  Norwegian.  1  Italian,  and  1 
French  in  registry. 

Our  efforts  to  win  the  struggle  in 
South  Vietnam  cannot  be  aided  here  at 
hfxae  by  the  official  dispensing  of  mis- 
information which  Is  designed  not  to 
protect  our  security  but  to  cover  up  in- 
effective policies. 

The  nimiber  and  nationality  of  Com- 
munist-bloc ships  trading  with  North 
Vietnam  is  still  withheld  as  secret  by 
the  administration.  Since  the  Commu- 
nists obviously  know  which  of  their  ves- 
sels are  visiting  Haiphcmg  and  other 
harbors,  no  satisfactory  explanation  has 
been  offered  for  keeping  this  informa- 
tion from  the  American  people. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
a  careful  review  of  the  record,  I  was 
forced  to  conclude  that  Pn»ldent  John- 
son was  at  best  misleading  the  public  on 
a  most  important  issue  at  his  press  con- 
ference of  April  27,  1965.  Asked  what 
he  thoiight  generally  about  the  poll  tax. 
the  President  replied : 

I  have  always  opposed  the  poU  tax.  I  am 
opposed  to  It  now. 

I  found  there  were  16  rollcalls  from 
1942  to  1960,  while  Mr.  Johnson  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  and  Senate,  on 
which  he  had  an  opportunity  to  vote 
directly  or  indirectly  against  the  poll  tax. 
He  voted  or  was  paired  against  repeal  of 
the  poll  tax  on  every  vote  down  to  1960, 
14  out  of  the  16  roUcalls. 

President  Johnson  hedged  his  position 
by  claiming  that  prohibition  of  the  poll 
tax  by  statute,  rather  than  by  constitu- 
tional amendment,  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. However,  this  was  not  the  im- 
pression he  sought  to  convey  to  the  press 
and  public  by  his  flat  statements  in  1965 
in  the  White  House. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  weakens 
credibility,  at  the  very  hour  the  Amer- 


ican people  need  to  have  confidence  la 
their  leader. 

Mr.  QUIE.  ICr.  Speaker,  on  May  23, 
1965,  President  Jolm8<m  announced  that 
some  25,000  summer  job  opportunities 
would  be  given  by  Federal  departments 
and  agoides  to  boys  and  girls,  16  throu^ 
21,  and  would  be  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  need  for  economic  or  educational 
advantages. 

When  it  was  reported  that,  majority 
Members  of  Congress  had  been  asked  to 
submit  names,  and  that  some  3,380  jobs 
were  filled  on  a  political  patronage  basis. 
including  close  relatives  of  some  high 
oflldals.  the  press  sought  to  obtain  lists 
of  the  youths  employed.  I  asked  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  the  complete 
list  of  names,  as  did  others  among  my 
colleagxies. 

Postmaster  General  Gronouskl  de- 
clined to  release  the  names,  citing  for 
Justification  regulation  744.44  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  which  states  that 
names,  salaries,  and  other  data  about 
postal  employees  should  not  be  given  to 
any  individual,  c<Mnmercial  firm,  or  other 
non-Federal  agency.  This  would  seem 
to  be  designed  to  prevent  improper  ex- 
ploitation or  solicitation  and  not  to  pre- 
vent proper  public  investigation. 

Under  constant  pressure  from  the  press 
and  Congress,  the  full  story  was  eventu- 
ally published  without  contradiction  by 
the  administration.  But  this  is  a  classic 
case  of  official  coverup  by  an  executive 
agency  of  the  sort  that  widens  the  credi- 
bility gap. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Republican  leadership  is  correct  in 
chiirging  that  the  crisis  of  credibility 
which  troubles  this  Nation  is  due  to  the 
Johnson  administration's  appar^t  fear 
of  taking  the  American  pe<Y>le  into  its 
confidence.  Here  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
many  confusing  and  contradictory  re- 
ports which  have  been  forthcoming  from 
the  YiThite  House. 

On  January  22,  1965.  2  days  after 
L3.J.'s  Inauguration,  reporters  asked  the 
White  House  Press  Secretary  whether  the 
President  and  Vice  President  Huhphut 
had  entered  into  any  disability  agree- 
ment.   Mr.  Reedy  replied: 

Ko,  It  has  not  been  concluded  ss  yet.  W« 
Just  haven*t  gotten  to  that  yet. 

On  January  23,  President  Johnaoo 
went  to  Walter  Reed  hospital  with  a 
cold  and  a  cough  when  reporters  renewed 
the  question.  Mr.  Rasdy  replied  that 
they  had  reached  a  disability  agreement 
"sometime  before  the  Inauguration." 

On  October  15.  1965,  President  John- 
son told  newsmen  he  would  undergo 
surgery  for  removal  of  hitPgall  bladder 
and  added  that  "a  borough  examina- 
tion showed  this  to  be  the  only  trouble." 

After  the  operation,  it  was  learned  that 
surgeons  also  had  removed  a  kidney 
Btone.  The  President's  physician  said 
Mr.  Jcdmaon  still  had  another  stone  in 
his  left  kidney  and  had  known  about 
th«n  "for  some  years." 

On  July  20,  1965,  President  Johnson 
announced  the  resignation  of  Affiodate 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Goldberg  and  hit 
appointment  as  n.S.  Ambassador  to  tbe 
United  Nations. 

On  July  27.  1965,  President  Johnson 
told  reporters  in  his  office  that  he  had 
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not  begun  to  consider  an  ap^lntment  to 
replace  Justice  Goldberg. 

On  July  28,  1965,  Preald^t  Johnson 
announced  at  a  press  confer  e  ace  the  ap 
polntment   of    Abe    Portas,    his    "first 
tbcAce,"  as  Goldberg's  succe  ^T. 

The  White  House  reportel  according 
to  the  Washington  Post  of  iDecember  3, 
1965,  that  President  Johnsonj  had  ordered 
the  elimination  of  25.000  Fe^^ral  Jobs  by 
June  1966. 

The  fiscal  1967  budget  submitted  by 
President  Johnson  in  Jiaaary  1966. 
states — special  analyses,  pajre  27: 

It  ia  estimated  that  by  Jun*  1966  perma- 
nent runtime  dvlUan  employ  cient  In  the 
Kxeeutlve  Branch  wlU  have  inereaaed  by 
m.647. 

On  March  10.  1966.  NABA  Director 
Junes  Webb  told  the  Hous^  Space  and 
Astronautics  Committee  that  the  Presi- 
dent's 1967  budget  leaves  no  margin  for 
setbacks  or  failures  in  the  race  for  the 
moon:  that  "we  are  as  muc^  as  2  years 
behind  the  Soviet  Union /in  certain 
aq)ects  of  space  power"  and  ^le  Russians 
may  reach  the  moon  befoi^  1969.  and 
that  the  1967  budget  will  not  close  this 
tap- 
On  March  16. 1966.  Presld  s^t  Johnson 
announced:  | 

We  haven't  wiped  out  aU  the  deficiencies 
In  our  program  yet,  but  we  have  caught  up 
tnd  we  are  pulling  ahead. 

We  intend  to  land  tbe  first  bum  on  the 
turface  of  the  moon  and  we  int^^d  to  do  this 
In  tbe  decade  of  the  Sixties. 


President  Johnson's  averslUi 
press    conferences    is 
Transcripts  are  made 
record.    For  instance: 

January  13. 1966.  Pn 
a  press  conference: 


to  formal 
ble. 
for  the 


Johnson  at 


cm  when 

ether  they 

lon't  know. 


I  have  never  made  any  predli 
Congress  would  adjourn  .  . 
wUl  go  in  June  or  January, 
And  I  have  never  done  It.  /  /uide  never  made 
•njr  such  prediction.  And  I  do  |  et  a  Uttle  bit 
icnslUve  sometimes  when  I  ae<M  presidential 
decisions  and  predictions  beln  9  made,  and 
noommendatlons  being  made,  [that  I  never 
besrdof. 

August  25,  1965,  Presidentl  Johnson  at 
a  press  conference:  1 

But  we  look  forward  to  the  C  ngreas  being 
•hie  to  get  out  of  here  early  n^  year — ^I 
would  aey  certainly  far  ahead  if  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  In  June — so  that  Itbe  members 
ooald  be  at  home  and  could  Nport  to  the 
people 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  coul^ 
«t    Is  it  any  wonder  that 
do  not  know  what  to  believe? 


go  on  and 
our  people 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  i:rrEND 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speiijcer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remaiics 
m  connection  with  the  specikt  order  to- 
day of  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizons ., 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tenifaore  (.Mr. 
Aimx).  Is  there  objection  Jto  the  re- 
<we8t  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection.      | 


REPUBUCAN  ATLANTIC  ^jfTUDEBS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempd*e.    Under 
Wwious  order  of  the  House,  |^e  gentle- 


man from  Illinois    tMr.  FnroLrrl.  Ig^ 
recognized  for  30  minutes.  V  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  months  the  House  Republi- 
can Committee  on  NATO  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Community,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
has  been  conducting  studies  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Atlantic  commimlty. 

Members  of  the  committee  are: 

Representative  £.  Ross  Aoaa,  of  In- 
diana. 

Representative  Chailks  R  Chakbxk- 
LAXN.  of  Michigan. 

Representative  Don  Clattskn.  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Representative  Jajbs  C.  Clxvbjuis.  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Representative  Robbt  F.  Ellswokxb, 
of  Kansas. 

Representative  Hastzhqs  Kxira,  of 
Massachusetts. 

Representative  Jambs  D.  Makzih,  of 
Alabama. 

Representative  Roons  C.  B.  Mokton, 
of  Maryland. 

Representative  Alcxakdeb  Pirnix.  of 
New  York. 

Representative  Albert  H.  Quix.  of 
Minnesota. 

Representative  Ogdkn  R.  Rxn>.  of  New 
York. 

Our  committee  has  been  gratified  to 
receive  the  cooperation  of  these  eminent 
scientists,  scholars,  and  military  experts 
in  this  program: 

Prof.  Maurice  AUais,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  Ecole  Nationale  Superieure 
des  Mines  and  the  Institute  de  Statlstl- 
que  de  TUnlversite  de  Paris;  research  di- 
rector at  the  Centre  National  de  la  Re- 
chersche  Scientifique. 

Gen.  Andre  Beaufre,  director  of  the 
French  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies. 
Paris.  France. 

Mr.  Hendrik  Brugmans.  rector  of  the 
College  of  Europe.  Bruges.  Belgium. 

The  Honorable  W.  Randolph  Burgess, 
a  director  of  the  Atlantic  Treaty  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Atlantic  Council  of  the 
United  States:  U.S.  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  NATO.  1957-61, 

Adm.  Arleigh  Burke,  director, 
executive  board.  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies  at  Georgetown  University; 
former  U.S.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
1955-61. 

Prof.  Harold  C.  Deutsch.  Depart- 
ment of  History,  University  of  Miime- 
sota;  radio  and  TV  world  news  analyst; 
Pulbright  research  fellow  and  author. 

Mr.  Christopher  Enmiett,  executive 
vice  president,  American  Council  on 
Germany. 

Dr.  Edgar  Fumlss,  director  of  the  Mer- 
shon  Center  for  National  Security  Policy; 
lecturer  for  Army,  Navy,  Air  and  Na- 
tional War  Colleges;  author  of  "France. 
Troubled  Ally"  (1960). 

Gen.  Pierre  M.  Gallois,  retired  French 
military  officer  who  was  Clilef  of  Stra- 
tegic Studies  on  the  staff  of  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  Europe,  when  Gen- 
eral Norstad  held  that  post. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  S.  Gates, 
chairman  of  the  board.  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.;  former  UJS.  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Dr.  Richard  J.  Goodman,  eoonomlst 
with  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.;  agricul- 


tural IntematloMdl  tfidki  speetaiMfljdib- 
sultant  to  OATT  on  cereals.  -z 

Dr.  William  R.  Kintner.  d^iaty  diree- 
tor.  Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute. 
University  ol  Pennsylvania;  author  bf 
many  books  relevant  to  the  Atlantld^ 
community.  ' 

Dr.  Hans  Hohn.  Foreign  Policy  Re-' 
search  Institute.  University  of  Permsyl-  ' 
vania;  visiting  professor  at  numerous, 
imiversities;  author  of  numerous  bookS;r 
dealhig  with  history. 

Prof.  Ruth  C.  Lawson.  chairman,  De- 
partment  of   Political  Science,   Mount 
Holyoke  College,  contributor  of  articles' 
and  reviews  to  political  and  law  Journals. 

Mr.  Leslie  Llpson.  director  of  studies, 
the  Atlantic  Institute,  Boulogne-siu'- 
Selne.  France;  lecturer  at  the  Naticmal 
War  College. 

Prof.  Burton  Marshall,  research  as- 
sociate. Washlngt(m  Center  of  Foreign' 
Policy  Research,  and  visiting  professor. 
S<dK>ol     of     Advanced     International 
Studies,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Prof.  Eugene  V.  Rostow,  dean.  Law    ^ 
School,  Yale  University;  adviser  to  tbe 
Department  of  State;  author  of  books 
and  articles  on  economies. 

Vice  Adm.  Priedrtch  Ruge,  lecturer  at 
the  University  of  Tutdngen;  former 
chief  of  the  German  Navy. 

Sir  John  Slessor,  marshal  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force;  vice  president  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Strategic  Studies.  Lond<m;  for- 
mer chief  of  the  air  staff;  author  of 
many  books  including  "The  Great  De- 
terrent" (1957).  and  "What  Price  Coex- 
istence?" (1962). 

Dr.  Robert  Strausz-Hupe,  founder  and 
director.  Foreign  Policy  Research  Insti- 
tute. University  of  Pennsylvania;  mem- 
ber of  Research  Council  of  Atlantic  In- 
stitute; author  of  many  books  including 
"Building  the  Atlantic  Community." 

Clarence  K.  Strrft,  president  of  Fed- 
eral Union.  Inc..  and  International  Move- 
ment for  Atlantic  Union;  editor  of  "Free- 
dom ft  Union";  author  of  niunerous 
books  and  articles  on  political  union  of 
the  free  natk>ns. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  professor  at  large, 
University  of  California.  Berkeley. 

Dr.  Ellsworth  Tbmpklns.  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals:  chairman, 
eduoation  branch  ot  the  Atlantic  Treaty 
Association. 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; Nobel  Prize  in  chemistry.  1934;' 
Davy  Medal.  Royal  Society  of  London. 
1940;  and  numerous  other  awards;  au- 
thor and  contributor  to  icientiflc  Jour- 
nals. 

Ethelbert  Warfteld.  lawyrt?,  firm  of  ■ 
Satterlee.    Warfleld   ft   Stephens.   New 
York  City;  member  American.  New  York 
State,  and  Philadelphia  Bar  Associa- 
tions. 

Several  have  submitted  essays  on  po- 
litical, economlB,  and  military  ptx)blem8. 
and  selected  Members  of  the  House  are 
proNuring  critical  comment  on  these. 

Today  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention 
to  a  statement  prepared  for  our  conunit- 
tee  by  a  retired  French  general  who 
was  chief  of  strategic  studies  when 
General  Lauzli  Noratad  was  Allied  Com- 
mander. Eurc^pe.  and  is  among  Europe's 
most  prominent  military  experts. 
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Ban  la  QvmnH  GtallolB'  stetemant: 
Btatbicsmt  of  dm.  Pxans  IC.  Ouxaa  on 
or  THS  ATLAime  Oomcu- 


1 — The  orlgUu  kdA  okums  at  the  present 
pcobleme  niatA  by  the  AtUattc  AUUnce,  and 
more  epedflcaUy  by  NATO,  must  be  found  In 
the  stmteflc  revolution  which  took  place, 
during  the  last  30  yean  and.  also.  In  the 
jmUttcal  changes  which  have,  during  the 
same  period,  transformed  the  situation  at 
the  world.  Vone  at  the  many  proposals 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Oovem- 
msnts  and  to  the  public  to  adjust  the  pres- 
ent allied  organlaatlon  to  the  new  order  at 
thlafs  have  taken  Into  consideration  the 
magnitude  of  the  revolution  both  In  stra- 
tegic and  political  matters.  No  wonder  if 
none  was  retained  as  a  valid  solution. 

S— The  strategic  revolution  Is  due  to  tech- 
nloal  aohlavements  made  essentially  by  the 
United  States: 

— the  advent  of  long-range  balllstle  mls- 
sUsa,  capable  to  carry  nticlear  warheads,  and 
malrlng  America  as  vulnerable  as  any  other 
country  of  the  ancient  world  to  a  nuclear 
attack 

— ^the  Increase  of  the  yield  and  conse- 
quently of  the  radius  or  power  of  destruc- 
tion of  the  nuclear  weapons.  The  first  re- 
sult of  such  an  Increase  of  destruction  po- 
tential Is  to  demonstrate  that  only  a  very 
few  o<  these  weapons  could  Inflict  unac- 
ceptable destruction  upon  any  country.  Ir- 
respective of  location,  else,  popiUatlon  and 
Industrial  potential.  To  a  certain  extent, 
there  Is  a  sort  of  equalisation  In  both  vul- 
nerability and  means  of  aggression,  because 
the  majority  of  the  nations  are  almost 
equally  vulnerable  and  several  nations  are 
almost  equally  capable  of  delivery  of  the  very 
few  weapons  necessary  to  Inflict  enormous 
damages. 

— the  development  of  low-yield  atomic 
weapons  has  suppressed  the  solution  of  con- 
tinuity which  was  existing  for  years  between 
the  highest  TNT  military  explosive  and  the 
lowest  (in  yield)  atomic  exploelve.  This  sort 
of  continuity  between  the  two  gamuts  of 
weapons— conventional  and  nuclear — has 
created  the  notion  of  "escalade":  "Escalade" 
meant  more  seciirlty  for  Western  Europe  and 
Europeans  for  the  Russians  appeared  to  be 
deterred  at  a  lower  level  of  violence  when.  In 
the  contrary.  It  meant  more  danger  for 
America  and  American  forces  In  Europe. 
The  Kennedy  Administration  obviously 
feared  the  consequences  oS  escalation  In 
Kun^lM  and  managed  to  reduce  American 
commitments  to  the  defense  of  that  part  of 
the  World. 

— the  compactness  of  the  nuclear  explosive 
haa  made  poailble  the  development  of  Invul- 
nflr»bla  wwpoas  (at  least  of  decisive  weapons 
which  one  oazmot.  for  the  time  betng,  destroy 
Btmultaneooaly).  As  rtiattvety  few  weapons 
might  be  suffldent  to  Inflict  non-aoeeptable 
damages  vapaa  a  great  country,  neither  Amer- 
ica nor  Ruada  would  be  certain  to  destroy 
moogh  enemy  dedsive  weapons  and  be  capa- 
ble to  absorb  the  remaining  onee.  Antl- 
foreea  strategy  cannot  be  Implemented  and 
what  U  left  Is  antt-etty  strategy.  Oqd- 
sequnttly.  the  certainty  of  destroying  the 
enemy  but  of  also  betng  destroyed  to  a  suffi- 
cient degree  to  make  the  recourse  to  such  an 
•sehange  of  nuclear  weapons  a  last  spasm 
to  defend  what  la  absolutely  vital  or  an  act  of 
complete  absurdity.  It  Is.  in  both  campa,  thu 
InviUnerabtUty  at  some  decisive  weapons  syi- 
tsms  (such  as  "Polaris"  submarines  In  the 
West)  which  has  rendered  precarious  mili- 
tary alliances.  If  one  enemy  ml|^t  believe 
that,  betng  eloee  to  lose  everything,  an 
Atomle  power  might  resort  to  the  nuclear 
spasm.  It  to  less  credible  that  thU  Power 
would  do  the  eame,  not  fcr  Itself  but  for  Its 
AlUea,  inviting  by  retaUattoo  Ite  own  dastruc- 
tion. 


Oddly  enough,  these  very  decisive  Inven- 
tloos  in  the  flkld  at  strategy,  and  consequent- 
ly international  policy,  have  been  made 
mostly  by  the  United  Statee.  Bat  It  i4>pears 
ss  U  the  VB.  Ooeemment  reCueed  to  consider 
the  political  consequences  of  the  t.«i«»iTii«^i 
achievements  of  ite  sdoitlsts  and  engineers. 
at  least  when  discussing  with  aUles  about 
their  fate  In  a  world  which,  to  a  large  extent, 
has  been  modeled  by  American  technology, 
economy  and  policy. 

3 — the  fast  economic  Improvement  of  con- 
tinental western  Europe  Is  one  of  the  main 
changes  which  took  place  whUe  the  Atlantlo 
Treaty  was  implemented.  Economically.  Ba- 
rope  U  far  from  her  jwelUon  of  1040/60. 
Thanks  to  the  Uarshall  Plan,  recovery  has 
been  rapid  and  well  directed.  But  since  sev- 
eral years.  It  is  not  difflcvdt  to  realise  that 
America  U  much  lees  interested  than  before 
to  see  thto  Europe  msking  progress  tovward 
political  unity.  In  q>lte  of  her  InteUectual. 
sdentiflo  and  industrial  potential,  BurojM 
has  been  denied  the  ability  to  develop  her 
own  modern  means  of  defense. 

The  nations  of  Europe  of  the  former  Holy 
Roman-German  Empire — fully  Integrated  in 
the  past — have  more  or  less  agreed  to  be 
permanently  protected  countries.  However, 
France  In  the  continent  has  returned  to  her 
traditional  policy  of  oppoalng  such  an  atti- 
tude. But  aU  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  exploit  the  new  strategic  situation 
as  described  previously  and  to  propwee  her 
future  as  well  as  the  future  of  European 
coimtrles  In  the  field  of  advanced  science  and 
technology  and  efficient  economy  have  been 
severely  criticized  by  U.S.  Government  or 
U.S.  representatives.  All  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  create  new  scientific  and 
technical  ties  within  European  nations  have 
been  countered  by  American  diplomacy.  In 
the  field  of  Defense  (which  Is  more  or  less  a 
fifth  or  a  fourth  of  the  budget  of  main  Euro- 
pean nations)  the  Europeans  have  been  told 
to  provide  foot  soldiers  and  conventional 
weapons,  the  advanced  armaments  being  fur- 
nished by  the  U.S. 

U.S.  politicians  and  press  have  made  fun 
of  French  efforts  to  modernize  her  defense 
while  other  European  nations  were  officially 
advised  to  concentrate  on  techniques,  doc- 
trine and  military  posture  of  the  past.  How- 
ever, the  future  of  Europe  cannot  be  pre- 
pared with  the  abandonment  of  advanced 
techniques  of  self-defense,  and  Independent 
econoDUes.  etc.  .  .  .  But  still,  today,  it  ap- 
pears as  If  the  nations  of  Europe,  through 
the  eyes  of  the  UJS.,  were  in  the  same  state 
of  chaos  as  30  years  ago.  Many  begin  to 
think — and  mainly  in  France — that  America 
U  now  selling  security  and,  in  exchange  for 
her  atomic  umbrella  spread  over  European 
nations,  seeking  to  maintain  these  nations  in 
a  state  of  good  consumers  of  U.S.  advanced 
technics,  while  they  are  denied  the  normal 
preparation  of  their  future.  This  is  not  the 
case,  but  If  NATO  appeared  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  such  a  p<^cy.  It  would  not  last  long. 

4.  Instead  of  asking  aU  NATO  nations  to 
risk  nuclear  death  In  case  c»ie  of  them  is  seri- 
ously threatened  while  expecting  each  to 
carry  an.  alone  the  technological  race  at  the 
same  tempo  as  the  two  great  Powers.  NATO 
should  be  transformed  into  machinery  capa- 
ble of  financing  common  research  and  devel- 
opment of  the  necessary  weapons — these 
wei^mns  being  distributed  to  member  na- 
tions. It  Is  up  to  individual  nations  to  de- 
cide what  risks  they  are  ready  to  take  in  case 
of  threat  directed  against  them.  Hence 
enormous  risks  would  not  be  shared  while 
member  nations  would  economically  dtopose 
of  the  best  iilBtruments  for  their  security.  If 
such  a  system  cannot  be  worked  out,  then  we 
must  face  the  realities  of  the  European  situa- 
tion. Within  Western  Europe,  some  natloDs 
are  capable — In  case  of  a  vital  threat  directed 
against  them — to  deter  the  Implementation 
of  such  a  threat  and  some  cannot.  This  dlf- 
ferenes  in  situations  might  lead  to  a  dif- 


ference of  mlUtary  status  within  an  Aiiu^ic, 
which  would  be  otherwise  tTi«iT»^.«}T)p,j  ^  ^ 
fore,  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.FINDLEy.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  com- 
mittee is  indebted  to  the  gentleman  from 
Calif omla  [Mr.  Lipsccmb]  for  making  a 
study  of  Oeneral  Gallois'  statement.  The 
gentleman  is  ranking  Republican  on  tbe 
Defense  Appn^rlatlons  Subcommittee 
and  eminently  qualified  in  military  af. 
fairs. 

I  now  yield  to  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Bfr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
importance  of  Western  Europe  cannot 
be  overemphasized  when  viewed  in  the 
context  of  today's  world  and  the  futun 
of  Western  civilization. 

When  NATO  was  created  17  years  ago, 
the  primary  problem  was  to  prevent  the 
expansion  of  communism  into  Westem 
Europe.  The  aggressive  designs  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  to  date  been  blunted, 
and  to  that  extent  NATO  has  been  suc- 
cessful. There  are  those  who  now  see 
the  Soviets  as  having  lost  their  aggres- 
siveness and  feel  NATO  has.  therefore, 
lost  some  if  not  all  of  its  value.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
total  realities  of  today's  world  clearly 
show  the  need  for  a  more  dynamic 
NATO,  as  the  threat  is  greater  today 
than  it  was  17  years  ago. 

We  recognize  the  totality  of  the  threat 
to  the  West.  Communism  cannot  be 
considered  to  have  become  compart- 
mentalized. Such  differences  as  do  exist 
between  Communist  camps  are  poten- 
tially advantageous  to  the  West,  but  only 
if  the  West  exploits  those  differences, 
which  to  date  it  has  not  done. 

The  Communist  threat  in  Asia  through 
the  North  Vietnamese  Communists  must 
be  viewed  as  an  attack  against  the  West. 
Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  and  various  other  Communist  na- 
tions are  providing  direct  assistance  as 
well  as  mounting  propaganda  campaigns 
throughout  tlie  world. 

The  scope  of  the  threat  to  the  West 
Includes: 

First.  The  hot  war  and  military  re- 
alities—the actual  and  potential  military 
capabilities  of  the  Communist  camps 
from  so-called  wars  of  liberation  to  total 
war. 

Second.  The  cold  war  realities— the 
economic,  diplomatic,  and  political  ag- 
gressions by  the  Communists  either 
overtly  or  covertly. 

Third.  The  sdentiflc  and  technologi- 
cal conflict  realities — ^the  massive  effort 
by  the  advanced  Communist  states,  par- 
ticularly the  Soviet  Union,  to  achieve 
sdentiflc  and  technological  superiority 
over  the  West,  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  greater  freedom  of  ac- 
ti(»i  in  the  military  and  cold  war  spheres. 

I  believe  General  Oallols,  in  his  state- 
ment, recognizes  these  elements  and 
concludes  there  is  need  for  greater  mili- 
tary, technical,  economic,  and  political 
sharing  between  the  NATO  countries. 
One  may  disagree  with  what  form  such 
mutual  assistance  may  take,  but  there 
should  be  no  doubt  that  greater  cocfpet- 
atlon  in  these  areas  would  strengthen 
the  West  and  make  the  goals  of  com- 
munism more  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  achieve. 
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In  my  view,  however,  th^^ost  critical 
Item  which  runs  through  General  Gal- 
lois' statonent  Is  not  Just  a  disagreement 
with  our  defense  and  folrign  policies, 
but  more  basically  a  lack  of  trust  in  our 
leadership  and  Intent,  we,  therefore, 
have  a  crisis  In  confidence!  which  must 
be  solved  before  any  mea^ipigful  agree- 
ments can  be  reached  in  any  mutual 
sphere  of  interest,  partici^Iarly  defense. 

Relative  to  the  problem  at  defense,  the 
lack  of  trust  or  confidence  ts  a  reflection 
of  the  beUef  that  the  United  States  will 
not  respond  adequately  to  an  attack  by 
the  Soviet  Union  upon  an^  one  or  all  of 
the  NATO  members.  The  problem,  to 
paraphrase  General  Gallola  is  that  with 
the  advent  of  nuclear  power,  ooui^ed 
with  the  intenxMitlnental  [ballistic  mis- 
sile, all  of  the  NATO  counltrles  have  be- 
come equally  vulnerable,  including  the 
United  States.  Since  the  XTnited  States 
and  the  Soviets  are  capable  of  inflicting 
unacceptable  destruction! !  upon  each 
other  even  after  a  flrst  strike,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  or  not  the  United  States 
would  accept  such  a  cons^uence  over 
an  attack  upon  one  or  moite  countries  in 
NATO.  I 

General  Gallois  recominends,  there- 
fore, that  each  country  have  its  own  ca- 
pability to  deter  attack  on  the  basis  that 
it  is  up  to  the  individual  nations  to  decide 
what  risks  they  are  willing  U>  take  In  case 
of  a  threat  directed  against  them.  A 
solution  in  this  direction  wofild  require  at 
least  a  sharing  of  knowledaa,  or  weapons, 
or  control,  or  some  combination  by  the 
United  States  with  its  NAljp  allies. 

Oeneral  Gallois'  positip|i,  I  imder- 
stand,  is  recognized  by 
militarily  sound.  Therefoi 
accepted  in  some  form,  we  Can  expect  to 
incur  a  military  risk  of  some  significant 
magnitude.  On  the  otheij  hand  if  it  is 
largely  accepted,  it  does 
ties  when  political  consii 
weighed  in,  such  as  heig; 
West  tensions. 

But  if  we  continue  as  we 
out  any  meaningful  solutii 
pect  greater  risks  quite 
towM-d  the  total  dlsintegr; 
and  the  Atlantic  comm< 
believes,  however,  that  NA 
viable,  economic,  political, 
cohesive  force,  then  a  solution  must  be 
found  and  the  risk,  whatever  it  may  be. 
must  be  accepted.  [ 

Positive  solutions  which  t>ffer  a  mini- 
mum of  risks  can  be  foun4,  but  that  re- 
quires leadership  based  upon  trust  in  our 
allies  and  on  an  equal-par1ii|ership  basis. 
Instead  of  building  up  cptifidence,  we 
have  created  distrust.  Instead  of  mak- 
ing our  nuclear  capablllnr  stand  for 
strength,  we  have  biillt  upja  fear  com- 
plex, not  upon  thq  Soviets^  |)ut  upon  our 
allies  and  our  own  people. 

NATO,  as  both  the  well  and  the 
bastion  of  Westem  civilizattion,  must  be 
protected  and  perpetuatedi    In  recognl- 


eate  difficul- 
srations  are 
enlng  East- 
re  now  with- 
we  can  ex- 

ly  leading 
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must  be  a 
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ments  necessary  for  NA 
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the  economic  thrusts  being  made  upon  it 
by  the  Communist  nations  of  the  world. 
Politically  it  must  keep  safe  the  heritage 
of  freedom  in  a  growing  totalitarian 
world.  , 

The  freedom  of  the  West  was  nour- 
ished upon  the  diversity  of  individuals 
and  nations.  Our  strength,  therefore.  Is 
in  our  differences,  not  in  conformity  or 
an  amalgamation  which  destroys  the 
very  essence  of  Western  freedom. 
Rather,  the  future  of  the  West  and  the 
Atlantic  Community  depends  upon  ad- 
herence to  the  moral  laws  and  common 
heritage  upon  which  our  principles  of 
democracy,  individual  liberty,  and  the 
rule  of  law  are  based.  Tliese  provide  the 
foundation  upon  which  mutual  trust  can 
be  built.  Based  upon  such  trusts,  no 
problems  are  Insurmountable  and  no 
risks  are  too  great  to  insure  the  future 
integrity  and  growth  of  Western 
civilization. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 


NIGERIA   AND   RHODESIA   DOUBLE 
STANDARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  A8HBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
day  we  see  the  foolhardy  double  stand- 
ard which  seems  to  apply  to  African  na- 
tions. Only  today,  the  Washington  Post 
gave  graphic  illustration  of  this  deliber- 
ate attempt  to  build  up  public  ire  against 
Rhodesia  while  at  the  same  time  view- 
ing the  development  in  other  African 
nations  with  a  different  set  of  values. 
They  continually  tag  Rhodesia  with  the 
"racist"  label  though  this  certainly  is  not 
Justified.  Every  effort  is  made  to  paint 
the  Ian  Smith  regime  as  cme  dedicated 
to  tyranny  and  oppression.  This  is  not 
true. 

On  the  other  hand,  Nigeria  is  painted 
as  a  nation  of  emerging  democratic  in- 
stitutions. An  article  with  a  byline 
credit  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  ap- 
peared in  the  May  25  Washington  Post 
with  a  five-column  heading  procltUming 
"Nigeria  Becomes  Unitary  State." 

The  word  "unitary"  could  better  be 
called  "tyrannical"  or  "dictatorial." 
The  article  pointed  out  a  very  simple 
change  which  the  bloody  Nigerian  Gov- 
ernment was  effecting.    It  states: 

Ironsi,  the  head  of  Nigeria's  military  gov- 
ernment, also  announced  the  prohibition  of 
all  poUtlcal  parties  untU  January,  1969. 

Now,  if  this  were  to  be  done  in  Rho- 
desia the  Post's  liberal  ssrmpathizers 
would  be  screaming  bloody  murder.  The 
Ironsi  regime  swept  into  power  with  a 
murderous  blood  bath  in  which  23  of 
Nigeria's  top  officials  were  slaughtered. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  BunmcU  and 
other  African  states.  This  is  suivosedly 
not  the  subject  of  criticism  in  the  liberal 
press  but  Rhodesia,  a  peaceful  nation, 
with  good  government  is  the  target  of  a 
propE^anda  barrage. 

The  article  is  quite  illmninating.  It 
is  a  good  example  of  the  liberal  double 
standard.  If  Rhodesia  were  doing  any 
of  these  things  the  point  of  view  would 
be  quite  different,  Mr.  Speaker.    Let  the 


Record  show  that  they  are  not  fooUng 
everybody  in  this  strange  double  stand- 
ard. 

The  article  Is  as  follows: 
[Ttaai  the  Washington  Post,  May  25,  1968) 
NiGiau  BscoicxB  UNTrABT  Stats 

Laoos.  ICay  24.— "Nigeria  has  ceased  to  be  a 
Fsderatlon  and  has  become  a  unitary  state 
caUed  the  Republic  of  Nigeria,"  MaJ.  Oen. 
Johnson  AgiUyl-Zronsl  announced  in  a  broad- 
cast tonight. 

Ironsi,  the  head  of  Nigeria's  military  gov- 
ernment, also  announced  the  prohibition  of 
all  poUtlcal  parties  untU  January  1909,  and 
the  approval  In  outline  of  two  new  economic 
devel^ment  plans — a  20-year  "perspective" 
plan  and  a  five-year  "medium-term"  plan. 
Nigeria's  present  slx-yesr  plan  ends  in  1968. 

The  end  of  Federation  means  that  Nigeria's 
former  regions  are  abolished  and  the  cotmtry 
is  to  be  grouped  into  provlncee.  Military 
governors  now  assigned  to  the  regions  wlU  be 
assigned  to  groups  of  provinces  and  subject 
to  the  direction  of  a  "national  military  gov- 
ernment." As  an  "entirely  transitional 
measure,"  these  grouping  wlU  coincide  with 
the  former  regions,  Ironsi  said. 

Nigeria's  civil  service,  previously  divided 
Into  a  Federal  and  ioxa  regional  services,  are 
now  luilfied  Into  a  single  service,  but  for  the 
moment  a  provincial  service  commission  t«- 
malns  in  each  group  of  provinces.  In  prac- 
tice, the  only  Immediate  effect  of  the  reform 
Is  likely  to  be  that  civU  servants  above  a 
certain  rank  will  be  posted  and  promoted  on 
a  national  instead  of  regional  basis. 

Ironsi  said  that  the  new  measures  were 
"without  prejudice"  to  the  committee  study- 
ing a  new  constitution,  but  the  abolition  Of 
the  regions  was  explicitly  reserved  for  that 
committee  In  April.  The  government  was 
clearly  under  pressure  from  radical  opinion, 
which  had  been  restive  at  the  apparent  slow- 
ness of  change. 

The  abolition  of  political  parties  also  ap- 
plied to  party  activities  conducted  throtigh 
various  tribal  societies  and  organizations, 
but  not  to  tribal  associations  for  self-help, 
the  education  of  young  people  and  rural 
economic  life  that  do  not  engage  In  poUtlcal 
activity.  But  distinguishing  what  Is  poUtl- 
cal and  what  Is  not  may  be  dllBcult. 

The  constitutional  and  political  measures 
are  apt  to  be  more  popular  In  the  former 
eastern  region  than  elsewhere  in  Nigeria, 
since  the  Ibo  people  of  the  East  produce 
more  excess  dvU  servants  and  more  people 
seeking  employment  away  from  home  than 
any  other  group. 

The  new  economic  plans  will  aas\une  that 
no  more  than  40  per  cent  of  capital  Invest- 
ment will  come  from  foreign  soiirces.  Tliia 
reflected  the  faUure  to  realise  the  60  per 
cent  from  foreign  sources  envisaged  In  the 
current  plan. 

The  new  plans  will  also  Include  an  iron 
and  steel  product  that  has  long  been  under 
study  and  a  new  salt  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. 


HEREFORD,  TEX.,  FEDERAL  CREDIT 
UNION  INCREASES  SERVICES,  BUT 
NOT  ITS  RATES 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patmait]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoao 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  80  years 
ago.  a  group  of  foresighted  citlzois  In 
Hereford.  Tex.,  formed  the  Hereford, 
Tex.,  Federal  Credit  Union.    Since  tbe 
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foundlnv  of  this  Instltatfon,  its  assets 
have  grown  to  more  than  $3  million,  and 
it  is  recosnlzed  as  one  of  the  leading 
credit  unions  in  Texas. 

During  the  30-year  period  sinee  the 
Hereford  Credit  Union  was  founded, 
prices  generally  have  skyrocketed.  How- 
ever, the  May  issue  of  the  Hereford 
Credit  Union  Newsletter  reports  that  in 
this  period  of  rising  prices,  the  credit 
union's  Interest  rate  is  still  the  same  as 
it  was  in  1936.  with  two  exceptions:  In- 
terest rates  on  home  loans  and  higher 
education  loans  have  been  lowered.  The 
credit  union  still  continues  to  accept 
savings  deposits  in  amounts  as  small 
as  25  cents  and,  since  1938,  has  paid  a 
4-peroent  dividend  on  savings. 

The  Hereford  Credit  Union  Is  a  fore- 
runner in  educational  loans  and,  since 
193S.  has  made  hundreds  of  such  loans. 
Recently,  the  credit  union  began^ward- 
ing  scholarships  to  students  at  momltt 
High  School  and  Hereford  High  School 
as  further  evidence  of  Its  continidng 
interest  in  education. 

The  Hereford  Federal  Credit  Union 
supplies  every  service  that  a  credit  union 
may  offer,  including  such  extras  as  a 
free  photocopying  service  of  important 
documents  of  credit  union  members,  for 
example,  discharge  papers,  wills,  con- 
tracts, and  so  forth. 

Over  30  years  ago.  Mrs.  Dyalthia  Ben- 
son— a  resident  of  Hereford  and.  inci- 
dentally, a  very  outstanding  and  public- 
spirited  citizen — asked  the  local  librarian 
to  find  out  about  credit  unions,  that  she 
would  like  to  know  what  a  creidlt  union 
was.  The  librarian,  Miss  LilUe  Hostete- 
ler,  made  inquiry,  received  all  the  neces- 
sary Information  for  Mrs.  Benson  and  de- 
livered It  to  her.  As  a  result  this  fine 
credit  union  at  Hereford.  Tex.,  was 
organized. 

Mrs.  Benson  has  been  managing  di- 
rector ever  since  It  was  organized  and  she 
Is  entitled  to  a  major  share  of  the  credit 
for  the  success  of  the  credit  union  and. 
particularly,  for  the  wonderful  help  that 
so  many  deserving  people  have  received 
from  it 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  Herefcml 
and  Deaf  Smith  County,  Tex.,  are  indeed 
fortunate  to  be  served  by  such  an  out- 
standing financial  institution  as  the 
Hereford  Federal  Credit  Union. 


SUPERIOR  SERVICE  AWARD— TODD 
EDMONDS 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAE:ER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii? 

Then  was  no  Objection. 

Mr.  PATHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lone 
Star  State  of  Texas  is  indeed  proud  of 
the  outstanding  Federal  service  reocnrd 
made  by  William  C.  Edmonds,  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration's  Texaa 
State  Office  who  recently  received  the 
Department  of  Agricultore's  Superior 
Service  Award  from  Secretaiy  OrvUle  L. 


Only  88  USDA  employees  received  this 
nationwide  award  during  the  May  17 
presentation  cerrauHiies  at  the  Waahlng- 
t<Hi  Monument  grounds. 

Bir.  Edmonds — who  is  affectionately 
known  as  "Todd"  to  thousands  of  East 
Texans  whom  he  has  worked  witii  and 
helped  over  the  years— has  served  the 
agency  as  an  area  supervisor  tor  the  past 
10  years  and  has  been  with  this  and 
predecessor  agencies  for  over  80  years. 
Todd  was  given  official  recognition  for: 

Conspicuous  skill  In  developing  and  sd- 
minl>terlng  the  Varmera  Home  Admlnlstra- 
Uoa  program  to  Improve  rural  Amerloa  and 
better  the  living  conditions  and  efflotenoy  ot 
farmers  and  rural  residents  In  northwest 
Texas. 

This  Superior  Service  Award  wiimer 
was  credited  with  helping  Improve  rural 
northeast  Texas  along  with  bettering  the 
living  conditions  and  efficiency  of  fam- 
ily farmers  and  rural  residents. 

He  worked  diligently  and  enthusias- 
tically, devoting  his  time,  skills,  training, 
and  experience  to  improve  the  ccmditions 
of  rural  families. 

Todd  Edmonds  has  exemplified  un- 
usual leadership  in  developing  and  ad- 
ministering a  program  to  assist  small 
farmers  who  needed  a  bigger  base  to 
build  on.  He  helped  jroung  farmers  over- 
come tremendous  barriers  and  enter  the 
field  of  agriculture  on  a  sound  and  secure 
basis. 

Todd  Edmonds  also  aided  established 
farmers  in  making  large-scale  adjust- 
ments in  order  to  keep  pace  with  chang- 
ing times  and  brought  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  facing  crisis  because  of  crip- 
pling blows  struck  by  drought,  water 
lihortages,  and  other  disasters. 

This  honor  award  wiimer's  interest  and 
leadership  has  resulted  in  improving 
rural  Uvlng  conditions  and  the  efficiency 
of  family  farmers  and  rural  residents. 
At  work,  at  home,  and  in  community  con- 
tacts. Mr.  Edmonds  has  lived  and 
breathed  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
its  objectives  and  its  programs,  thereby 
contributing  to  the  betterment  of  rural 
America. 

Bom  at  Lone  Oak.  Tex.,  he  attended 
MetnHMlitan  Business  College,  Dalian, 
and  completed  agricultural  economics  ex- 
tension courses  at  Texas  A.  ft  M.  CoHege. 
He  served  in  the  Navy  from  1917  to  1919. 
Todd  Edmonds  should  also  be  recognized 
as  a  great  humanitarian,  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  others  and  generous  with  his 
time  and  energy  far  beyond  the  official 
call  of  duty — a  wonderful  person  who  has 
made  helping  others  the  rule  of  his  life. 


SMALL  DISTANT  COUNTRIES  NEED 
HELP  AGAINST  AGGRESSORS  TOO 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MomaoanI  may 
extend  his  remaxlcs  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcou)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  8PEAS3ER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentie- 
woman  from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 


Members  an  editorial  In  this  mornlng'k 
Washington  Post  which  effectively  placet 
in  perspective  the  problems  which  we 
face  in  attempting  to  solve  the  difficulties 
in  South  Vietnam.  ^ 

It  emphasizes  the  point  that  simply 
because  a  country  is  small  and  distant 
Mid  lacks  a  sophisticated  social  fabric 
should  not  deter  us  from  helping  it  to 
resist  aggression. 

This  course  would  doom  all  such  coun- 
tries to  dismemberment.  - 

I  hope  that  you  may  find  "Lessons  of 
Adversity"  as  illuminating  as  I  did. 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  26,  i9oe| 
I^asoNB  or  AovBumr 

Tht  crisis  In  South  Vietnam  la  producUut 
a  great  deal  of  reflection  In  this  country  ^ 
only  about  the  United  States  role  thew"  but 
about  the  American  role  elsewhere  In  the 
world  where  like  situations  may  arise  Pain 
ful  as  this  reflection  may  be,  It  Is  neoessarr 
useful  and  oonetructlve  ae  a  means  of  de- 
vetoplng  poUcy  in  a  democratically  governed 
■odety.  Instruction  based  on  theoretical 
example  U  never  as  well  remembered  as  that 
derived  from  actual  experience.  The  exnert- 
ence  we  axe  living  through  now  Is  a  tea^ 
we  cannot  despise.  «««»«• 

•nie  critics  of  American  presence  In  South 
Vietnam  make  some  accusations  that  are  not 
eaauy  answered.  They  say  South  Vietnam 
H  JJ.L"^.^^'  country,  and  this  cannot  be 
denied  They  say  it  Is  a  very  weak  countnT 
and  this  can  hardly  be  disputed.  They  say 
It  Is  a  very  divided  country,  and  no  one  c^ 
g^nsay  It  while  Buddhists  are  attacking  the 
mwpe  of  their  own  government  and  those 
of  its  allies,  whUe  Catholics  and  Budd^ 
f^M  *l*^'»^'-»«ona  and  oounterdemon- 
^  2°*-  ^*y  "^y  **"*  "  »»ever  has  had 
and  does  not  now  have  familiarity  with 
democrauc  InaUtutlons  and  this  ll  toue 
They  say  that  South  Vietnam  Ilea  In  an  area 
of  Chinese  Communist  Influence  and  In  close 
proximity  to  Communlat  power  and  th^ 
cannot  be  contradicted. 

It  la  only  at  grave  risk  that  a  great  power 
««^  a  small,  weak  and  dlvlded^unS^T 
S!l!l,f**^°°-     *"»•  '**o°  «e«nia  plain. 

^Z^l°'  ^''^^  °^  '""'Pi  aggression  only 
when  they  are  large,  powerful,  united.  dem<^ 
CTatlc  and  far  away  from  any  Communist 
power.  Such  assistance  will  not  Involve  us 
in  the  great  risks  that  are  Involved  In  helplna 

^^i^it^l,,^*L^~*  '^'^  powerful  nations 
^,^^y^^''^'>«°^^^otourM.  They 
wUl  notfrttter  it  away.  They  will  not  wsste 
their  strength  and  ours  In  Internal  bickering 
and  quarreling.  Their  effldent.  peaceful  and 
capable  utilization  of  our  aid  will  be  a  source 
^.^°  ^""^    -atlafaotlon    and    expanding 

hfC^^,;.  JSi*"  "•  '^^  °^*  o*"  large  frtendi 
InvuUierable.  ourselves  secure  and  obtain 
Pjaceln  our  time.  Once  the  world  has 
g»»ped  our  policy.  Conununlst  nations  wUl 
tS^J'^'l'"?""'^*^"-    Inasmuch  as  we 

^«.  -  "l**,^  "^  °°"'  *»»«•  will  be  no 
more  Bast-West  coofllot. 

Of  course,  there  wUl  come  a  time  when  aU 
the  small,  weak  and  divided  countries  have 
been  reduced  by  aggression.  But  any  war 
tnat  follows  that  development  la  bound  to  be 
ooBlly  close  at  hand.  In  order  to  flght  It  we 
wUlnot  have  to  run  the  risks  o*  transporttng 
«t>ops  great  dlstancss.  Our  soldiers  will  not 
have  to  give  battie  In  strange  sxirroundlngs 
or  In  a  disagreeable  climate.  They  will  not 
be  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  alien 
teothels  but  can  revel  In  the  luxury  of  home- 
grown sexual  Immorality. 

Such  are  the  lessons  of  adveralty  to'  be 
gained  from  the  difficulties  encountered  In 
South  Vietnam. 


May  25,  1966 
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DICTATORIAL   PUPIL 

REQULATIOnS 

Mrs.  MINEL  Mr.  Sp^er,  I  ask 
uDanimous  consent  that  <&e  gentieman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mpi 
may  extend  his  remarks 
In  the  Rbcord  and  indui 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  temj 
objection  to  the  request 
woman  from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITEN ER.  Mr. 
May  17. 1966, 1  caUed  to  tli^  attention  of 
the  House  the  fact  that  the  parents  of 
Negro  students  at  Gastonia,  N.C.,  were 
opposed  to  the  dictatorial  pupil  assign- 
ment regulations  Issued  recently  by  the 
UJS.  Commissioner  of  EduottioiL 

Gastonia  is  my  home  city,  and  it  has 
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WiUTSNBR] 

tt  this  point 
extraneous 

>re.    Is  thne 
the  gentie- 


Speaker,   on 


a  splendid  reputation  f( 
race  relations.    Negro  pa: 
ant  Ridge  School  at  Gi 
oppose  having  their  chll 
other  schools  in  the  Gas 
order  to  prevent  the  im 
ranted    pupil    asslgnmei 
from    becoming    effectiv 
Ridge  School  the  parents 
plan  to  bring  action  in 

The  requirement 
students  at  Pleasant 
forced  to  attend  predoi 
schools  not  of  their  chol 
Education  regulations, 
dilemma  facing  school 
parents,  and  students  tl 
country.  The  pupil  assignment  regula' 
tions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
must  be  rescinded  or  chaos  will  result  in 
our  public  school  system.  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  the  Congred^.  through  the 
appropriate  committees.  Investigate  the 
matter. 

As  I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
the  article  to  be  most  interesting  and  in- 
formative, I  request  that  d  story  appear- 
ing in  the  Gastonia,  N.C.,  Gazette  of  May 
24,   1966,    describing   thq!  situation   at 


harmonious 

ts  at  Pleas- 

nia  strongly 

assigned  to 

area.    In 

and  unwar- 

regulations 

at   Pleasant 

I  the  students 

courts. 

the    Negro 

e  School  be 

tly  white 

Office  of 

I   up   the 

itrators^ 

oughout  the 


Pleasant  Ridge  School, 
body  of  the  Record 
Hnix  Attobnxt — Neobobs 
Srut 
(By  Ray  Jl 
The  controversial  PI 
problem — a  situation  where  I  ^egro  students 


are    fighting    transfer    to 
seems  to  be  worsening. 

Maynard  Love,  president 
Ridge  FTA  and  leader  of  thi 
parents  objecting  to  sen< 
to  white  schools,  said  a  temj 
been  encountered  In  flUng 
city  and  county  school 

But,  a  meeting  between  tj 
tomey,  who  will  lodge  the 
ents  Is  scheduled  for  next 


erted  in  the 


'  SlUU&ifT 


Ridge  School 


ito    schools — 


the  Pleaaant 

group  of  Negro 

their  children 

irary  delay  has 

^It  against  the 

Charlotte  at- 
:,  and  the  par- 


Love  refused  to  reveal  the]]  lame  of  the  at- 
torney, saying  only  that  "He  Is  highly  well 
known."  ' 

Neither  Is  the  threatened  action  a  project 
of  the  PTA  nor  will  It  be  aasUsUted  with  the 
NAACP.  "I  Just  happen  to  be  president  of 
the  PTA  and  the  parente  arei  tnembers  of  the 
PTA.  But  we're  not  doing  this  under  the 
PTA."  said  Love.  i 

He  added  that  the  KAAOP  will  be  by- 
passed. "We  dont  want  ^  get  invrtved 
with  the  NAACP,"  declared  liove. 

Money  for  the  lawsuit,  h«  added,  will  be 
put  up  by  parents  of  the  st  j  dento  Involved. 

The  parenu  are  objectlnf  to  the  asalgn- 
aent  of  over  100  studento]  now  attending 


Pleaaant    Btdge.    eomnUy    an    aU-Nsgro 
school,  to  three  virtually  all-white  schools  In 

the  city. 

Pleasant  Ridge  Is  a  coimty  school  but  is 
situated  Inside  the  city  scho(d  district.  This 
Is  the  crux  of  the  problem.  Under  federal 
guidelines,  studente  of  one  8cho(d  system 
cannot  be  sent  to  schools  In  another  school 
system  If  the  resxUte  tend  to  limit  desegrega- 
tion or  maintain  what  Is  essentially  a  dual 
school  structure. 

The  100-pIus  studente  Involved  reside  In 
the  city  school  district  but  have  been  al- 
lowed to  attend  Pleasant  Ridge,  though  It  Is 
a  county  school.  Love  said  the  line  was 
changed,  thus  putting  the  houses  on  Miller 
St..  In  front  of  the  school,  In  the  city  school 
district. 

This  meana,  he  charges,  that  children  liv- 
ing In  the  school  door  won't  be  allowed  to 
attend  Pleasant  Ridge.  Instead,  they'll  have 
to  go  across  town  to  Abernathy,  Arlington, 
and  Wray  schools.  The  latter  two  are  Junior 
highs. 

By  the  same  token,  many  Negro  children 
as  far  away  as  South  Gastonia  will  have  to 
attend  Pleasant  Ridge,  traveling  miles  to  get 
to  school. 

The  line,  he  said,  was  placed  behind  the 
houses  on  Miller  St.,  separating  the  Negro 
homes  and  the  plush  homes  of  Wesley  Park. 
He  cited  a  dlteh  as  the  school  line. 

However,  It  has  been  learned  that  the  line 
was  never  changed.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter, according  to  school  officials.  Is  that 
Pleasant  Ridge,  a  coiinty  school,  was  mis- 
takenly built  Inside  the  city  school  district. 

But,  because  of  convenience,  county  offi- 
cials have  been  allowing  the  city  studente 
to  attend  Pleasant  Ridge. 

But,  Supt.  Bin  Brown  of  the  city  system 
says  the  federal  guidelines  now  prohibit  the 
city  system  from  allowing  studente  to  attend 
schools  In  another  system.  That's  why  the 
studente  are  being  reassigned  for  next  year 
to  city  schools. 

Love  contends  that  It  is  unfair  to  take 
children  living  In  the  door  of  one  school  and 
force  them  to  attend  other  schools  far  away. 

"We  favor  integration  but  we  don't  see 
why  we  have  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  make 
It  balance,"  he  said.  He  cited  transporte- 
tlon  problems  as  a  factor,  too. 

He  Indicated  the  suit  against  the  school 
boards  would  have  already  been  filed  except 
for  the  fact  that  the  attorney  retained  by 
the  parente  has  been  tied  up  on  another 
case. 

But  he's  assured  us  he's  ftnutiing  up  and 
win  be  here  next  week  to  talk  to  us.  Love 
said  the  suit  will  be  filed  within  a  matter 
of  weeks. 

He  added,  "We're  steylng  away  from  the 
NAACP.  We  want  to  ahow  we  can  do  some- 
thing without  theoL"  He  Oharged  that  most 
Negro  groups  always  run  to  the  NAACP  in 
such  matters. 

Just  how  many  children  are  involved  is 
not  known  exactly,  but  both  Love  and  school 
officials  say  It  Is  over  100. 

If  the  suit  Is  flled,  as  Love  promises  It  will 
be.  It  could  be  an  Interesting  teet  case  of 
the  federal  guidelines  and  covild.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  many  people,  disrupt  orderly  desegre- 
gation. It  could  also  put  the  federal  gov- 
ernment In  a  bind  since  whites  forced  Into 
Negro  schools  would  have  the  same  recourse 
If  the  suit  Is  upheld. 

Others  call  the  attonpt  of  the  Negroes 
"Inverse  Integration,"  pointing  out  that  It's 
not  so  much  an  effort  to  keep  Negroes  In 
Negro  schools  but  to  get  white  studente  m 
previously  aU-Negro  schools. 


ALL  THIS  HAPPENED — ^THE  STORY 
OF  AMERICAN  LABOR.  PART  VH 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  goitleman 
from  New  Yoilc  [Mr.  Mm.Tn]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  ftt  this  point '  In  the^ 
Rbcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  S>EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
w(»nan  from  Hawaii  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  part  vn  of  the  con- 
tinuing series  on  the  history  of  the 
American  labor  movement  appearing  in 
the  Seafarer's  Log.  a  pubUcatlon  of  the 
Seafarers  International  Union.  Part 
vn  appeared  in  the  May  13.  1966  edi- 
tion. 

Previous  installments  have  appeared 
in  the  Record  as  follows:  Parts  I  and 
n.  March  30.  1966.  pages  7195  through 
7198,  part  m,  March  31, 1966,  pages  7348 
and  7349,  part  IV.  May  4. 1966,  pages  9860 
and  9861.  parts  V  and  VI,  Bfay  18.  1966. 
pages  10958  through  10960. 

The  article  follows: 
Au.  This  HAppxmD — ^T8z  Stoit  op  Aumux- 
CAM  Laaoa 
(Part  7  of  a  Seafarers  Log  feature) 

The  decade  of  the  1920s  was  a  time  of 
danger  for  the  American  labor  movement. 

Employers  emerged  from  World  War  X 
richer  and  more  powerful  than  ever  befors 
and  determined  to  weaken  or  destroy  the 
unions.  Times  were  good  and  the  nation 
waa  soon  committed  totally  to  the  "Roaring 
Twenties."  Unions  had  experienced  tremen- 
dous growth  during  the  war  years  and  showed 
tocreased  mlUtancy  In  the  early  poet-war 
years.  But  under  the  rampant  business  ex- 
pansion, speculaUon  and  high  employment 
of  the  twenUes  labor  mUltancy  was  tem- 
pered. Samuel  Oompers  died  In  1934  and 
waa  replaced  as  APL  President  by  William 
Green.  In  the  beady  atmoepbere  of  the 
Roaring  Twenties  employers  returned  suc- 
cessfully to  their  unton  busting  tactics  and 
open  shop  drives.  Lethargy  aettled  over 
American  Labor.  6ut  not  for  long.  In  1929 
the  Oreat  Depreaslon  struck  the  nation. 

The  strong  antl-unlon  attitudes  of  Ameri- 
can business  were  felt  as  soon  as  World  War 
I  ended.  Propaganda  began  almoet  imme- 
diately for  the  so-called  American  Plan, 
which  was  a  Scheme  for  the  open  shop.  Busi- 
ness raised  tremendous  war  chaste  to  push 
for  open  shop  legislation.  Many  employers 
resorted  to  blacklisting,  labor  splss  and 
strikebreakers  to  destroy  ths  unions.  At  the 
same  time  their  unlon-bustlng  tactics  began 
to  lean  heavUy  on  Company  Unions  »wl  Tel- 
low  Dog  Ccmtracte.  It  was  early  la  this  anta- 
labor  decade  that  the  largest  seamen's  strike 
la  American  history  up  to  that  time  took 
place. 

In  1931  the  International  Seamenti  TTnlon 
went  on  strike  against  ship  operators'  at- 
tempte  to  cut  wages  by  36  percent,  abolish 
the  three-watch  system  and  abollah  over- 
time pay.  Shipping  was  soon  paralyeed 
from  Maine  to  Texas  and  ships  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  found  It  difficult  to  recruit  crews. 
However  the  shipowners  received  Invaluable 
aid  m  breaking  the  strike  from  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment Shipping  Board,  which  declared  that 
the  lower  rates  would  be  put  into  affset 
aboard  all  Qovemment  owned  or  leased  ves- 
sels. In  addition,  the  shipowners  got  anti- 
strike  Injunctions  from  several  friendly 
Judges,  plckete  were  restrained,  and  poUoe 
along  the  struck  ooaste  cooperated  by  Jail- 
ing striking  seamen  for  vagrancy  and  other 
charges.  The  strike  was  broken.  BlackUst- 
ing,  dlaerimlBatlon  and  othn-  tradlttooal 
antl-unlon  abuses  again  became  the  way  of 
life  In  the  shipping  Industry. 

Blackllste  against  pro- union  workers  bs- 
osms  standard  throughout  American  Indus- 
try. To  gain  employment  workers  mors  and 
man  often  were  forced  to  sign  Yellow  Dog 
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oootnete  •ttpuUttng  that  they  would  not 
Join  a  union.  Oompany  Unlooa,  which  bene- 
fited Dotooity  but  the  emptoyer,  became  oom- 
moo.  Workan  ererywhera  lost  the  galna 
they  bad  made  duiln(  the  war.  American 
buaineas  waa  riding  high.  Impoalng  Ita  will 
everywhere.  Then  came  Black  Tburaday, 
October  24.  1929,  the  day  the  Stock  liCarket 
eraahed  and  ahook  the  whole  economic  struo- 
ture  of  the  nation.  The  United  Statea  waa 
plunged  Into  the  worst  economic  depreaalon 
the  world  had  ever  known.  The  theory  that 
the  nation'*  welfare  oould  depend  on  buat- 
neai  Intereata  to  run  the  country  waa  de- 
atroyed. 

By  1932,  14  million  Americana  were  out  of 
work.  Factories  across  the  nation  closed 
their  doora.  Breadllnea  grew  longer  and 
longer.  Banks  forecloaed  on  mortgages  and 
then  closed  themaelvea  when  the  mortgages 
proved  to  be  worthless.  The  Depression 
tightened  Its  grip  ever  more  firmly  on  the 
whole  nation.  The  business-oriented  Repub- 
lican administration  of  Herbert  Hoover  waa 
stunned  and  bewUdered  by  the  bualnees  col- 
lapse and  the  Oovemment  seemed  Incapable 
of  taking  action  to  alleviate  the  situation. 
All  attempU  to  get  business  going  again 
failed.  The  crlea  of  starving  unemployed 
workers  and  their  famlllea  went  largely  un- 
heeded and  hunger  walked  the  streets  of  the 
world's  wealthleat  nation.  Stalked  by  hun- 
ger, the  American  people  voted  for  a  New 
Deal  In  1932  and  elected  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  President. 

Where  Hoover  had  offered  aid  to  the  buai- 
neas Interests  rather  than  the  unemployed 
workers  In  the  vain  hope  that  money  spent 
at  the  top  would  trickle  down  to  the  bottom 
aomehow.  Roosevelt  recognized  that  the  real 
suffering  and  greatest  need  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  economic  ladder.  To  his  reassur- 
ing words  that  "There  Is  nothing  to  fear 
but  fear  Itself,"  he  added  a  more  practical 
and  Important  observation — "Our  great  pri- 
mary task  Is  to  put  people  to  work  .  .  ." 

To  put  people  to  work.  Government  agen- 
cies were  set  up.  The  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration (PWA) — later  the  Worka  Projects 
Administration  (WPA) — put  people  to  work 
building  bildgea,  highways,  dama  and  public 
buildings.  The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
(OCC)  put  young  people  to  work  on  forest 
oonservaUon  projecta.  Many  more  people 
were  put  to  work  by  other  meana.  The  Na- 
tional Industrial  Recovery  Act  (NRA)  waa  es- 
tabUsbad  to  stimulate  buaineas  through  fair 
ocmpetltlozt,  control  of  productlcm  and  price 
raffulatlon  and  bring  about  the  downfall  of 
the  eoonomy.  Aa  another  way  of  regulating 
bnalnsM  tha  NRA  eatabUahed  oodea  of  mini- 
mum wagaa  and  hours  and  gave  workers  the 
right  to  organlaa  and  bargain  ooUectlvely 
wltbout  employer  interfaruice. 

Tlie  NBA  provided  organised  Ubor  with  a 
BUbatantlal  boost  after  its  membership  had 
been  thinned  draatlcally  by  unemployment 
and  general  hopelessness.  Union  militancy 
revived  as  workers  sought  to  obtain  protec- 
Uon  and  security  through  union  recognition. 
But  the  aanployera,  even  In  the  midst  of  their 
greatest  debacle,  refuaad  to  change  their  ways 
or  give  an  inch  to  labor.  Buaineas  refused 
to  adhere  to  the  codes  of  the  NRA.  which  had 
no  effective  means  of  enforcement,  and  the 
Act  waa  eventually  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. Labor  received  other  protectlona  to 
raplaoa  It  however.  The  Norrls-LaOuardla 
Act  bad  already  been  passed  in  1933  placing 
atrlot  controls  on  the  use  of  court  Injunc- 
ttooa  aa  atrtkebreaklng  devices — thus  elimi- 
nating to  a  large  degree  one  of  management's 
moat  affective  and  most  abuaed  anti-labor 
waapona.  To  thla  was  added  In  19SS  the 
Kattamal  Labor  Relattona  Act  or  Wagner  Act. 
which  guaranteed  workan  the  right  to  orga- 
nixe,  to  select  unions  to  represent  them  and 
to  bargain  ooUaetlvely  with  their  amployars. 
Management  was  prevented  from  forcing 
workers  to  sign  TeUow  Dog  oontraeta,  threat- 


ening workers  for  Joining  a  union,  discrimi- 
nating against  union  men.  refusing  to  nego- 
tiate with  a  union,  hiring  labor  spies  or 
using  blacklists  to  eliminate  pro-union  em- 
ployees. 

These  guarantees  of  labor's  rights  spurred 
union  organization.  Though  this  was  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  employers  bitterly  re- 
sisted and  made  every  effort  to  smash  the 
labor  movement. 

Despite  the  nation's  new  public  policy  In 
which  the  rights  of  labor  were  clearly  spelled 
out  In  law,  employers  generally  displayed  the 
same  vicious  anti-union  attitudes  they  had 
In  earlier  years.  Though  they  opposed  union 
activity  In  virtually  every  form,  the  employ- 
ers reacted  most  bitterly  to  the  attempts  of 
the  trade  union  movement  to  organize  work- 
ers in  the  unorganized  industries. 

They  refused  to  reconcile  themselves  to 
the  fact  that  the  worker  bad  a  legal  right  to 
bargain  collectively  through  a  union  of  bis 
choosing.  The  employers  mustered  every 
possible  resource  to  prevent  this  from  hap- 
pening. Where  company  unions  failed  to  do 
the  Job,  they  used  more  violent  means  by 
establishing  company  police  forces  and  goon 
squsuls.  And,  when  strikes  erupted  in  many 
areas,  the  employers'  strikebreakers  were  pro- 
tected by  National  Guardsmen  and  deputized 
police.  But  labor  militancy  ran  high  and  In 
spite  of  the  employer-Instigated  violence, 
with  its  kidnappings,  beatings  and  murdem 
of  workers  across  the  nation,  the  trade  union 
movement  was  on  the  march. 


THE  25TH  SESSION  OP  THE  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  INTERQOVERNMEafTAL 
COMMITTEE  FOR  EUROPEAN  MI- 
GRATION 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  be  a  congressional  delegate 
to  the  2Sth  session  of  the  Council  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration  and  it  was  a  particular 
honor  for  me  to  read  to  the  Council  an 
address  which  our  beloved  dean  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Emanusl  Ckller.  had 
planned  to  deliver.  His  sage  advice  was 
wannly  received  by  the  delegates  from 
the  30  member  nations  o<  this  organi- 
zation. It  is  my  pleasure  to  Insert  his 
speech  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Delegates  to  this 
Twenty-fifth  Session  of  the  Council  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Kuropean 
Migration: 

It  is  Indeed  my  privilege  to  Join  with  you 
In  your  discussion  and  deliberations  on  the 
recent  activities  of  this  humanitarian  Com- 
mlttoe  and  to  contemplate  activities  for  the 
forthcoming  year.  As  I  reflect  upon  the 
great  assistance  rendered  by  this  Commit- 
tee to  people  In  need  over  the  years.  I  must 
correlate  these  reflections  with  what  my  own 
Oovemment  has  done  in  helping  ref  ugeee  and 
displaced  persons  since  the  close  of  the  last 
great  holocaust. 

The  United  States  is  extremely  proud  of  Its 
history  of  asalstance  to  refugees.  In  1948. 
the  80th  Congress  pasaed  the  first  Displaced 
Persons  Act,  which,  with  subsequent  amend- 
ments, enabled  some  341,000  displaced  per- 
sons to  enter  the  United  Statea  as  perma- 
nent realdanta  outside  of  the  baste  immigra- 


tion laws  then  In  existence.  Then  again,  to 
aaslst  in  the  completion  of  refugee  move- 
ment, the  United  States  Congress  enacted  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1063.  This  legislation 
brought  to  our  shores  approximately  220,000 
refugees.  The  majority  of  these  refugeea 
were  asaisted  In  the  processing  and  subse- 
quent transportation  by  ICEM. 

In  1066,  the  United  SUtes  approved  the 
admission  of  39.000  Hungarian  Refugees  <ui^ 
again  I  might  add,  ICEM  aaaisted  In  the  proe-' 
esslng  and  the  transportation  of  these  un- 
fortunate, brave  people.  I  also  recall  l^is- 
lation  for  the  Portugueee  victims  of  the 
earthquake  which  took  place  in  the  Azores 
and  the  Dutch  expelled  from  Indonesia. 
Then,  of  recent  vintage,  was  the  Fair  Share 
Law,  which  enabled  the  United  States  to  open 
our  ImmlgraUon  gatea  to  thousands  of  refu- 
gees who  were  left  behind  in  Europe. 

I  do  not  fall  to  note  the  relief  which  the 
United  States  gave  to  the  acute  pressure 
problem  in  Hong  Kong  caused  by  the  exodus 
of  the  many  thousands  of  Chinese  who 
sought  the  protection  and  freedom  of  the 
Crown  Colony.  By  direction  of  our  late  Pres- 
ident, 13.610  Chinese  displaced  persons  en- 
tered the  United  States  from  Hong  Kong. 

In  January  1959,  the  Goverhment  of  Cuba 
was  taken  over  by  a  revolutionary  group,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  her  history  the  United 
States  became  a  country  of  first  asylum  for 
refugees.  The  United  States  responded  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  sltxyttlon  in  following 
the  traditional  pattern  ofiaCerlng  asylimi  to 
all  who  seek  refuge  fronr^^ranny  and  per- 
secution. It  has  accepted  over  300,000  Cuban 
nationals  and  has  appropriated  over  $200,- 
000,000  for  assistance  to  the  Cuban  refugees. 

I  am  privileged  and  honored  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  of  Representatives,  a  Committee  com- 
posed entirely  of  lawyers.  We,  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress,  are  Justly  proud,  in 
each  of  our  discussions  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion, of  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  who 
endowed  the  United  States  with  a  Constitu- 
tion Intended  to  endure  for  ages  to  come 
with  that  fiexibUlty  which  has  permitted  it 
to  be  adapted  to  the  various  crises  of  bimian 
affairs.  Our  Constitution  is  a  "living  law"— 
a  guarantee  to  man  that  It  will  not  become 
a  "dead  letter."  Ova  Constitution  Is  a  law 
of  the  people  and  lives  in  the  presence  of 
today. 

We  have  In  the  United  States  a  body  of 
men  who  Interpret  the  laws,  in  the  light  of 
that  great  document,  so  as  to  Insure  that  the 
welfare  of  man  will  be  conaidered  in  the 
axira  of  the  present  day  and  not  merely  In 
the  essence  of  what  was  said  years  ago. 

With  this  fundamental  principle  in  mind, 
I  turn  to  you.  members  of  this  Council,  who 
sit  In  judgment  of  the  activities  of  ICEM. 
ICEM,  too,  has  a  constitution,  a  Constitu- 
tion which,  although  somewhat  precisely 
definite.  In  part,  has  been  drafted  in  such 
a  way  that  there  may  be  an  "extension  of 
purpose".  This  body  may  be  likened  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  When  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  ICEM  purpose  and  func- 
tion is  required,  you,  the  members  of  the 
Council,  act  as  judge  and  arbitrator.  Tou 
are  empowered  to  turn  your  eyes  to  the 
areas  of  need.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this 
Organization  exist  under  a  law  written  under 
grossly  different  circimutances  in  a  pre- 
scribed area  in  a  past  era — this  Organization 
can  place  Itself  In  the  context  of  current 
situations.  This  Organization  can  look 
across  the  horizon  and  find  vast  or  even 
small  pockets  of  human  misery  and  polit- 
ical strife — situations  that  cry  out  for  the 
help  and  solution  which  this  Organization 
Is  equipped  to  provide.  This  Organization 
la  not  a  30-member  nation  paper-produclog 
mechaniam,  it  is  an  Organization  conceived 
and  geared  to  deal  with  people,  and  to  deal 
with  people  by  best  serving  the  national 
poUelas  ot  each  of  the  Member  Governments. 
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The  problems  so  long  exitent  In  Surope 
<if  under-emplojrment  and  overpopulation 
snd  under -opportunity  are  ho  longer  evident 
and  may  be,  hopefully,  reoqgnlzed  as  prob- 
iMns  of  the  past.  I  oould  atitenlt  that  ICEM. 
by  its  contributions  of  exoMlence,  has  done 
well  and  is  doing  well  In  BUrope.  However, 
I  am  cognizant,  as  I  am  aiire  the  Member 
Governments  are  aware,  ttat  there  will  for 
s  long  time  be  refugees  who  will  need  hope 
through  assistance  for  a  n^W  life. 

The  inevitable  results  of  chaos,  whether 
It  U  caused  by  natural  calafolty  or  political 
upheaval,  is  the  refugee.       |  , 

The  Council  has.  last  yeatj  wisely  reviewed 
traditional  definitions  of  refugees  and  with 
Its  adoption  of  a  reclasslflcatlon  of  cate- 
gories of  refugees,  the  Counjdl  has  reinforced 
the  foundation  upon  whldh  there  may  be 
that  "extension  of  scope"  of  the  activities 
set  forth  in  the  ICEM  CodsUtution.  ICEM 
must  adjust  to  the  times  anl<i  must  recognise 
that  changing  circumstance  demand  chang- 
ing reactions.  After  aU,  thia  is  the  scope  of 
a  Constitution — to  establish  purpose  and  to 
present  guidelines  to  carry  out  that  purpose. 
It  must  breathe  vitality.  an<}  this  the  Coun- 
cil must  generate.  1 1 

I  respectfully  submit  thai  this  Council  ex- 
amine thoroughly  the  possibility  of  apply- 
ing the  ICEM  Constitution  in  such  a  way 
that  will  permit  the  experteiced  and  excel- 
lent knowledge  of  the  XCF^  staff  to  be  put 
to  use  in  refugee  situations' as  they  exist  and 
as  they  may  develop  around  the  world. 

The  continuing  presenct  of  members  of 
the  Congress  at  your  ICEM  jCouncil  meetings 
and  the  leadership  extendM  by  the  United 
States  Government  demotetrata  that  the 
President  and  the  Congree^  wholly  support 
this  Organization. 

We  look  to  ICEM  and  its  bbpabillty  to  con- 
tinue its  activities  in  Europe,  to  extend  its 
endeavors  to  Latin  Americalli  and  elsewhere. 

The  service  rendered  soultii  of  our  border 
is  necessary  and  it  is  the  imperative  element 
of  a  welcome  economic  revolution  in  Latin 
America.  Our  intentions  ati«  no  less  impor- 
tant toward  Latin  Americ^  than  they  were 
a  decade  ago  when  Europe  Waa  in  need.  The 
United  States  came  to  the  rnescue  of  E^urope, 
and  now  perhaps  Europe  qain  reciprocate  by 
rendering  a  greater  con^ijlbutlon  to  the 
Americas.  i  j 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  humility,  we  look  to 
this  Council  to  maintain  tbe  vitality  of  this 
Organization,  of  recognizing  the  existence  of 
tasks  which  must  be  attended  to  If  the 
pledge  of  Brussels  Is  to  be  fulfilled. 


LEGAL  AID  IN  THfi  WAR  ON 
POVER* 

Mrs.    MINK.      Mr.    S^>eaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  thai  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thi^  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  te^iipore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  j  of  the  gentle 
woman  from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objectii 

Mr.  RODINO.     Mr. 
important   weapon   in 
war  is  the  availability  a: 
legal    services.    In 


of  it.  Neither  the  hand-out,  the  leaf-rak- 
ing, the  condescending  charity,  nor  the  dis- 
tribution of  surplu^Cod — In  short,  none  of 
the  quarter-way  meuures  and  temporising 
of  the  past — form  a  part  in  thia  new  pro- 
gram. It  is  built  solidly  around  a  alngle 
concept:  the  Invaalon  of  the  pockets  of 
poverty,  the  slums  and  the  ghetto,  and  the 
enlistment  of  the  poor  themselves  to  fight 
their  own  battle  to  gain  jobs,  independence, 
education,  and  self-respect.  If  compassion 
for  the  plight  of  the  poor  does  not  move  you 
to  accept  the  program,  you  can  still  embrace 
it  as  an  enormously  Important  measxire  in 
the  battle  against  crime,  the  geometrical 
progression  of  which  Is  the  great  by-product 
of  poverty.  Crime,  along  vrith  Communism, 
If  unchecked,  threatens  ultimately  to  eng\ilf 
ua  all. 

Now,  the  heart  of  the  new  program  has  to 
be  the  providing  of  legal  services.  Whether 
we  are  talking  in  terms  of  a  man's  right  to 
an  opportunity  for  employment,  or  to  receive 
welfare  that  U  legaUy  due  him  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  job,  or  to  live  in  an  inhabitable 
dwelling  under  the  minimum  standards  of 
the  rent  and  hoTislng  laws,  or  to  keep  his 
child  in  a  friendly  or  unfriendly  school,  or 
to  escape  vlcitlmization  at  tbe  hands  of  the 
unscrupulous  purveyor  of  consumer  goods, 
the  whole  bundle  of  rights  that  the  poor 
ought  to  share  with  the  rest  of  us  are  utter- 
ly meaningless  to  them  unless  legal  repre- 
sentation is  provided  to  give  these  rights 
reality.  The  antUpovert]/  drive  to  bring  new 
opportunities  of  employment,  health,  and 
education  into  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  poor  uHll  inevitably  fall  far  short  of 
its  mark  unless  lawyers  and  the  Legal  Serv- 
ice Program  are  in  the  vanguard.  They 
should  spearhead  the  whole  program. 

Legal  Aid  and  the  legal  profession  have 
had  an  excuse  in  the  past  for  o\ir  failure  to 
do  a  broader  and  better  job  In  providing 
services  to  the  poor.  We  have  not  had  the 
funds.  Congress  has  now  proffered  the 
money  that  has  been  needed;  but  now  that 
It  is  available,  we  are  neglecting  to  step  for- 
ward, and  demand  that  tbe  money  be  al- 
located to  legal  services  in  order  to  assure 
the  War  on  Poverty  have  the  minimum 
chance  for  success. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  profession  must 
exercise  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility. 
What  is  developing  in  the  War  on  Poverty 
must  be  made  a  matter  of  our  deepest  con- 
cern. It  Is  not  enough  for  us  merely  to  an- 
swer the  critics  of  the  program.  The  bar 
muBt  watch  tbe  allocation  of  the  funds  and 
inalst  that  they  be  expended  wisely.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  all  necessary  steps  be 
taken  to  Insure  the  achievement  of  the 
widest  measure  of  the  program's  success. 
We  would  assuredly  give  it  that  backing  if 
its  beneficiaries  were  our  own  rich  clients. 
It  ia  unthinkable  that  we  should  do  less, 
simply  because  the  service  ia  designed  to 
help  the  poor. 


er,  a  very 
e  antipoverty 
application  of 
connection,    I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  article 


in  Brief  Case, 
National  Legal 


on  the  subject  app« 

the  publication  of  the! 

Aid    and    Defender    Association.    The 

article  features  excerpts ;  from  a  speech 

by  the  association's  distmgulshed  pr^i- 

dent.  Mr.  Theodore  Voor  iees: 


For  the  first  time  in 
•ourceful,  imaginative, 

has  been  developed  to 

the  indignity  and  inequall)^ 


hlitory.  a  truly  re- 

~      novel  approach 

poverty  and 

that  are  apart 


anil 

era*  lea  te 


MEDICARE  PATIENTS  SHOULD  BE 
ABLE  TO  COLLECT  FOR  TRANS- 
PORTATION TO  RECEIVE  TRBAT- 
»«ENT  IN  REHABILITATION  CEN- 
TER 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  FrasibI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarics  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill,  H Jl.  15275,  to  allow 
reimbursement  of  medicare  patients  for 


their  transg^ortaUon  to  a  hospital  or  re- 
habilitation center  to  receive  the  care 
of  a'Sherapist. 

All  that  is  involved  is  striking  from 
the  medicare  law  a  phrase  stating  that 
expenses  can  be  paid  "but  not  including 
transportation  of  the  individual  in  con- 
nection with  any  such  item  or  service." 

I  believe  that  the  following  letter  from 
Dr.  Frederick  J.  Kottke.  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  physical  medicine  and  re- 
habilitation at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota Medical  School,  tells  clearly  the 
problem  created  by  the  present  wording 
of  the  statute. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  take  action 
on  this  question  quickly  and  avoid  a  dis- 
sipation of  the  services  of  our  therapists 
who  are  in  such  short  supply. 

The  aforementioned  letter  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  follow: 

UNrvBaarrr  ov  MmneMTs  MDicax, 

SCBOOL, 

MinneapottM,  Minn... 
Be  tranaportation  of  patients  under  modi- 
care. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Paaan,  M.O. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dbax  Mb.  PaasEB:  I  am  concerned  that 
the  provision  under  the  new  Medicare  law 
to  pay  for  the  travel  of  therapists  to  ex- 
tended care  facilities  or  into  the  patient's 
homes  will  lead  to  such  an  InefBclent  uti- 
lization of  professional  medical  personnel 
that.  In  effect,  we  will  squander  our  health 
resources. 

The  Medicare  BUI  provides  that  under 
both  Part  A  and  Part  B  a  patient  may  receive 
a  variety  of  types  of  rehabilitation  therapy 
either  in  a  nursing  home  or  at  home.  1  am 
not  particularly  concerned  at  this  time 
about  the  cost  of  this  care  at  home  but  I  am 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  this  program 
will  dissipate  the  available  time  of  thera- 
pists as  they  travel  from  one  place  to  an- 
other to  give  therapy.  What  limited 
statistics  are  available  indicate  that  a 
therapist  who  travels  about  to  give  care  can 
provide  only  26-30  per  cent  as  much  serv- 
ice as  a  therapist  working  in  one  place.  Thla 
means  that  rehabilitation  care  for  a  given 
number  of  patients  wUl  require  three  or  four 
times  as  many  therapists  under  the  "out- 
of-hoepltal"  program  as  would  be  necemnry 
if  patients  came  to  a  therapy  department. 

At  the  preeent  time  there  are  approxi- 
mately four  times  as  many  jobs  available  for 
physical  therapists  as  there  are  therapists  to 
fill  the  jobs.  There  are  two  to  three  times  aa 
many  jolw  available  for  occupational  thera- 
pists as  there  are  therapists  to  fill  the  Job. 
There  are  five  to  six  times  as  many  Jobe 
available  for  speech  therapists  as  there  are 
therapista  to  fiU  those  Jobe.  The  proposal 
therefore  to  esUbllsh  a  highly  Inefllcient  pro- 
gram at  a  time  when  we  do  not  have  enough 
rehabilitation  personnel  to  take  care  of  c\ir- 
rent  demands  is  incomprenhenslble  to  me. 

The  Expert  Medical  Committee  of  the 
American  RehablUUtlon  Foundation  has 
dlacussed  this  problem  several  times  with  a 
number  of  peraons  tn  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Although  it  was  acknowledged  that 
the  "out-of-hoepitaJ"  program  wUl  be  more 
Inefficient  of  personnel  tJum  an  in-hospltal 
program.  It  has  been  defended  on  the  basis 
that  we  must  protect  the  utlUxatlon  of  hoa- 
pltal  rooma  and  hospital  beds.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  ia  leaa  critical  demand  for 
hospital  bods  thaa  there  is  for  therapeuUe 
penonnel.  Moreover,  if  there  were  provlaioti 
to  transport  the  patient  to  the  hospital  for 
therapy  rather  than  try  to  transport  the 
then^ilst  to  the  patient,  this  would  not  re- 
quire more  hospital  t>eds,  it  would  cobserve 
the  time  of  personnel,  and  it  would  be  leaa 
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apnulT*  thta,  th»  "out-of-hoapital"  ant«m 
tlut  la  bclnf  propoMd. 

I  am  wrltlnc  this  l«ttw  m  •  tfaqmntlon 
nuMtm.  Time  U  runnlac  out.  W*  ue 
tntOf  MUnt  •  d«platlan  of  the  thenoicts 
«ad  la  rabablUtattan  dapartmsnti  la  liM- 
pltato  aueb  m  our  owa.  W*  bav*  a  tabic  of 
organisation  for  aa  physical  ther^Ista  and 
^v*  M  at  tha  proaant  time.  On  the  flxat  of 
Jmte  wa  wlU  hare  8.  Some  of  these  tharm- 
plata  ara  leaving  to  accept  more  lucratlTe 
Joba  In  aarslng  homes  which  are  tooling  up 
to  asplott  MMloara.  A  nurslnc  home  In 
order  to  qualify  for  rababUlUtlon  aarrleea 
must  have  a  physical  therapist.  The  In- 
eraaaad  eharses  which  can  be  made  by  re- 
bablUtatlon  nurslnc  homes  are  so  much 
greater  than  thoee  which  can  be  made  for  a 
standard  aurslag  hooie  that  the  nursing 
homes  are  willing  to  pay  an  annual  salary  of 
•10X100  or  mors  to  a  phyaleal  theraalst 
merely  to  qualify.  ^^ 

Unfortunately  that  therapist  in  the  nurs- 
ing home  will  be  In  no  position  to  provide 
the  same  kind  of  rehabUltatlon  serrloe  to 
patlente  which  can  be  provided  In  a  reha- 
bilitation center.  There  wUl  not  be  the  doc- 
tors avallaMa  to  supervise  nor  will  there  be 
tha  necessary  equipment  or  oomplete  orga- 
nlaatlon  to  provide  a  comprehensive  rehabU- 
ltatlon program.  I  foresee  that  unle«  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  to  tran^wrt  pa- 
tients from  homss  or  nursing  horaas  to  com- 
prehensive rehabilitation  fadlltlea  whsre  the 
care  can  ^  adequate  and  efllelent,  there 
wUl  be  such  a  depletion  of  personnel  from 
the  rebabUttatton  centers  that  they  wUl  be 
unable  to  function  and  the  type  of  tharapy 
given  in  the  extended  care  facilltlee  or  at 
home  will  be  totaUy  Inadequate  to  achieve 
rehabUlUtlon.  -«^"v» 

For  this  reaaon  it  appears  to  me  impera- 
Uve   that  provlsloD  be  made   to  transport 
patienu  to  and  from  the  medical  centers  for 
their  therapy. 
Sincerely, 

^^UDKUCX  J.   KOTTKZ.  MJD., 

Profettor    and    Bead,    Departmmt    of 
Phyaical  Mmttoint  and  ReKabUitation. 

HA.  18375 
A  bUl  to  amend  tltte  XVm  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  permit  payment  there- 
under, in  the  case  of  an  Individual  other- 
wlee  eligible  for  home  health  services  of 
»•  type  which  may  be  provided  away  from 
his  heme,  for  the  coete  of  transportation 
to  and  from  the  place  where  such  sarviees 
are  provided 

Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmue  of 
Xepr^tauvea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
vliTr*.  !2.  ^*"*9^^-  assembled.  That  seeUon 
18«l(m)(7)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  etrlklng  out  the  comma  at  the 
end  «^  ■«5>Magraph  (B)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  theratrf  a  aamloolon,  and  by  striking  out 
but  not  including  transportatton  of  the  In- 
«widual  in  cooneotlon  with  any  such  itam  or 


PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OP   1969 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  ask 
unmnimous  conaent  that  the  gentleman 
toom  New  York  (Mr.  Oizmkt]  may  ex- 
wnd  hie  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RiJcoM  and  Incltide  extraneous  matter 

Tlje  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
oDjectlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii? 

Then  was  no  objection 

tr^^Sf*^"^  Mr. Spetier.l support 
HJR.  13112.  the  Pair  lAbor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1968.  I  believe  this  leg- 
islation wUl  help  to  meet  the  vital  needs 
of  our  working  poor.  The  wortdngmaa. 
the  bulwark  of  our  ecoDomy  and  our  tui- 


tion's strength,  must  have  an  adequate 
living  wage  to  meet  inesent  day  Increases 
in  livlnc  costs  and  taxes  of  all  levels  of 
government.  Early  in  this  Congress.  I 
Introduced  a  Mil  proposing  a  $2  an  hour 
mlnlmiim  wage  Increase.  I  felt  this 
should  be  the  Tnintmniw  If  we  are  to  es- 
tatdish  the  Great  Society  and  win  our 
war  against  poverty.  So,  while  the  bill 
before  us  does  not.  In  my  opinion,  pro- 
vide adequate  minimum  wage,  and  it  still 
leaves  miny  woi^ers  without  Pair  Labor 
Standards  tH-otection.  it  is  constructive 
and  an  important  step  forward. 

I  commend  Chairman  Dnrr  of  the 
lAbor  Subcommittee  and  other  memben 
of  the  committee.  Many  months  of  in- 
tensive study  and  deliberation  have  gone 
into  the  bill  before  us.  H.R.  13712  will 
increase  tlie  Pederal  minimum  wage  for 
thoee  iMTsently  covered  by  the  act,  to 
$1.40  an  hour  in  February  1967,  and  to 
$1.60  an  hour  in  February  1968.  The  ex- 
tension of  coverage  to  1J2  million  addi- 
tional workers— including  485,000  agri- 
cultural employees — will  increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  those  who  need  the 
increase  the  most.  The  bulk  of  the 
newly  covered  would  be  in  retailing,  hos- 
pitals, nursing  homes,  certain  agricul- 
ture employees,  construction,  restau- 
rants, hotels,  motels,  laundries,  and  cer- 
tain Pederal  Government  employees — 
those  whose  employer  provides  contract 
service  for  the  United  States  and  wage 
board  and  certain  other  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1938  we  enacted  the 
first  minimum  wage  laws  to  enable  work- 
ers to  live  at  least  at  a  "minimum  stand- 
ard of  decency."  Congress  then  declared 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  "to  correct  am*  as  rapid- 
ly as  practicable  to  eliminate  labor  con- 
ditions detrimental  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  minimum  standard  of  living 
necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and  gen- 
eral well-being  of  workers."  Mass  pov- 
erty at  that  time  was  greatly  reduced 
by  Federal  minimum  wage  and  hour  pro- 
tection. The  three  increases  in  our  mini- 
mum wage  since  that  time  were  Justified 
and  the  proposed  increases  in  today's 
bill  and  extended  coverage  are  needed 
and  are  Justified.  Today,  mass  poverty 
stemming  from  substandard  wages  is 
one  of  our  society's  greatest  problems, 
affecting  every  racial  and  ethnic  group. 
In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  our  Negro 
and  i^Mmlsh-speaklng  people  constitute 
an  increasingly  large  segment  of  the  low- 
est Income  groups.  A  higher  minimum 
wage  and  the  protection  of  coverage  for 
more  workers  is  far  more  desirable  to 
Increase  the  level  of  living  of  the  poor 
than  Increases  in  welfare  payments  and 
similar  programs  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  affluent  society  can- 
not argue  that  it  cannot  afford  to  pay  a 
living  wage.  In  1963,  of  7.2  million  fami- 
lies living  below  the  poverty  level.  2  mil- 
lion had  heads  of  family  who  worked 
full  time  through  the  year;  but  at  wages 
Insufflcient  to  raise  their  families  above 
the  poverty  Hne.  A  head  of  a  family 
would  have  to  earn  $1.55  an  hour  to 
reach  the  poverty  index  of  $3,100,  and 
$3.20  an  hour  to  achieve  a  modest  but 
adequate  family  income.  As  I  have  said, 
tt»  Jocareases  propoaed  in  this  bUl  will 
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not  assure  minimum  level  of  living  to  the 
families  of  all  covered  workers,  but  at 
least  it  represents  progress  toward  that 
objective. 

"Aoae  who  oppose  a  m^«^m^^n^  ^^^ 
increase  win  argue  that  Industries  cov- 
ered by  the  minimum  wage  will  find  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  adjust  to  wage 
Increases.  Surveys  of  the  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  various  State  agencies 
have  shown  this  has  not  been  the  case 
after  previous  minimum  wage  Increases. 

Statistics   show    that   mlnlmnni    yff^ 

changes  do  not  cause  unemployment,  and 
Inflation  has  never  resulted  from  in- 
creases to  the  past.  The  claim  that  the 
Increases  will  prove  Inflationary  because 
they  increase  the  cost  of  production  is 
not  supported  by  experience  following 
minimum  wage  Increases  in  the  past 
The  Department  of  Labor  survey  found 
no  identifiable  relationship  between 
minimum  wage  changes  and  overall  price 
levels.  Studies  of  the  last  Increase  in 
minimum  wage  on  low-wage  Industtles 
concluded  there  was  no  discernible  effect 
on  their  nationwide  levels  of  employ, 
ment.  Aggregate  employment  in  these 
industries  has  increased  since  1961. 
Most  firms  can  pay  for  the  costs  of  the 
pr(HX)sed  amendments  through  increases 
in  productivity.  Some  of  the  lowest  wage 
industries  have  experienced  above- 
average  Increases  in  productivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  provide  more  purchasing  power  to 
workers,  will  benefit  our  economy,  and 
will  provide  decent  living  standards  more 
in  keeping  with  today's  living  costs.  It 
will  be  a  step  forward  in  our  fight  against 
poverty. 

I  rise  hi  support  of  HJR.  13712,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  In  the  House  to  vote 
with  me  for  passage  of  this  bill. 
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LETTS  PUT  PRESSURE  ON  DB  GAUUJS 

Mrs.  MINK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yort  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarics  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  now 
it  Is  quite  clear  that  our  relations  with 
France  are  at  their  lowest  point  In  many 
yeare.  France  has  announced  that  It  li 
withdrawing  French  troops  from  NATO. 
and  has  asked  American  troops  to  leave 
French  soli.  FYance  has  refused  to  sign 
the  Nuclear  Test-Ban  Treaty.  She  has 
actively  opposed  our  efforts  in  Victmun, 
and  in  fact  has  combhied  with  Russia  in 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  to 
veto  the  peace  efforts  made  there  earlier 
this  year  under  the  leadership  of  Am- 
bassador Arthur  Goldberg. 

Prance  has  engaged  in  extensive  trade 
with  Communist  China,  but  In  Europe 
she  has  refused  to  permit  Britain  to  enter 
the  Common  Market,  thus  rendering  use- 
less the  major  provisions  of  the  trade  act 
passed  by  Congress  in  1962. 

These  anti -American  actloiis  cannot 
be  blamed  on  the  United  States.  We  have 
tried  to  be  f  riend?  with  Prance.  We  have 
given  her  almost  $10  billion  In  aid  since 


World  War  n,  and  offered  our  coop- 
eration in  economic  and  n  ^litary  matters 
Nor  do  these  actions  represent,  in  my 
Judgment,  the  fe^ings  lOf  the  French 
people.  They  are  solely 
the  policies  of  one 
Gaulle,  with  his 
grandeur  and  his  ooi 
nationalism. 

We  have  been  kind  to 
Ing  that  we  could  wait 
when,  at  78,  he  ran  for 
term  and  won,  and  wh 
sified  his  antl-UJS. 

obvious  that  our  course  iOf  action  could 
never  succeed.  1 1 

I  therefore  pn^^ose  tnitt  we  make  it 
crystal  dear  to  De  Gaulle  that  we  will 
henceforth  deal  with  him  eit  arm's  length. 
We  should: 

First,  stop  furnishing  Prance  with  nu- 
clear materials  and  nucljoar  technology, 
as  we  have  been  doing,  i ' 

Second,  if  he  insists  j  on  American 
NATO  troops  leaving  Prince,  make  him 
pay  for  the  moving  costs-J4l700  million — 
and  for  the  real  propert3(-^-$2.5  billion — 


d  exclusively 
Charles  de 
notions    of 
of   ultra- 
Gaulle,  hop- 
out.    But 
ither  7-year 
le  then  inten- 
es,  it  became 


he  refuses  to 

sum.  either 

ce's  claims 

supply  or  by 

payments  on 

to  us. 

sanctions 


that  must  stay  there, 
do  so,  we  should  recoup 
by  refusing  to  enforce 
against  the  American  gc 
requiring  France  to  rest 
its  long-standing  war  def 

Third,  strengthen 
against  France  and  all  thither  countries 
trading  in  strategic  gocds  with  North 
Vietnam  and  Communlstj  China. 

But  the  most  effective  everage  we  can 
apply  to  De  CJaulle  is  economic.  I  there- 
fore suggest  that  we  encourage  our  Com- 
mon Market  allies  to  consider  creating  a 
new  European  economl()  alinement  by 
amalgamating  with  Britain  and  the 
European  Free  Trade  union  coimtrles, 
thus  isolating  France  economically.  Just 
the  threat  of  this  new  aljlnement  should 
be  effective.  | 

France  Is  our  oldest  a.m.  Our  ties  of 
friendship  go  back  to  oiu  own  Revolu- 
tion. We  all  have  the  iflirmest  friend- 
ship for  the  French  Fjeople  and  the 
greatest  respect  for  thei  contributions 
France  has  made  to  clviUzation. 

But  we.  too.  have  natinial  pride,  and 
should  not  allow  any  nattton  to  frustrate 
our  attempts  at  world  security  the  way 
France  has  recently. 


THE  NLRA  AND  ITS 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Ebeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thatjfihe  gentleman 
from  ^flchigan  [Mr.  OILua]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  poin^  |ln  the  RxcoRO 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  EEawEdi?    * 

There  was  no  objection . 

Mr.  O-HARA  of  Michig^i.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  oiu-  colleague,  the  dlstin- 
Kuished  and  able  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  TrompsonIli  discussed  the 
operation  of  the  Nationk  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  In  an  excelleni  speech  before 
the  wiring  device  section  of  the  National 
Electrical  Manufacturers  Association. 

As  the  chairman  of  tlie  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  a  si  i  icommlttee  on 
which  I  am  privileged  toji  lerve,  the  gen- 


tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomp- 
son] Is  a  leading  authority  on  the  Labor 
Act.  His  q?eech  clearly  sets  forth  some 
of  the  steps  we  should  take  to  improve 
the  act. 

So  that  other  Members  of  Congress 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  read  our 
colleague's  recommendations,  I  include 
his  speech  as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro: 

Spxbcb  or  Hon.  FBAmL  Troxpson.  Ja.,  Bc- 
FOBX  TBS  Wzanro  Dbvick  Skctiok  or  ths 
Nationai.  ELxcraiCAi,  MAirDTACTuuaa  As- 

SOCIATIOK 

The  introduction  by  yoiu-  Chairman  Is  very 
pleasant,  but  it  reminds  me  of  the  story 
about  the  boy  who  came  home  from  Sxuiday 
School  and  his  grandmother  asked  him  what 
he  had  learned.  The  lad  repUed  that  be  had 
heard  a  great  story,  all  about  bow  Moses  got 
his  people  out  of  slavery.  Moees  woke  his 
people  early  in  the  morning,  and  before  the 
Pharaoh  knew  it,  they  were  acroae  the  Red 
Sea.  Then  the  Pharaoh  sent  bis  armored 
columns  and  his  tanks  after  Moees,  but 
Moses  called  on  his  dive  bombers,  which  hit 
the  bridge  when  all  the  Egyptian  troops  were 
on  it,  and  they  were  all  drowned  in  the  B«d 
Sea.  His  grandmother  said:  "Sonny,  they 
dldnt  teach  you  any  such  nonsense".  The 
boy  admitted  that  that  was  bo,  but  said:  "If 
I  told  you  the  truth,  you  wouldn't  believe 
it". 

I^  glad  the  Chairman  did  not  tell  the 
truth  about  me  in  bis  Introduction,  but  I 
will  try  to  teU  you  some  truths,  bard  though 
they  may  be,  about  the  National  Labor  Be- 
latlons  Act. 

As  you  know,  I  Chair  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  the  Job  of  this  Subcommit- 
tee to  "ride  herd"  on  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  as  it  Is  administered  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  This  Com- 
mittee assignment  takes  us  right  Into  the 
thick  of  all  the  current  Issues. 

Two  of  the  luues  which  my  Subcommittee 
explored  with  many  witnesses,  and  about 
which  we  proposed  amendments,  are  Sec- 
tion 14(b)  and  the  "Common  Situs  Picket- 
ing" amendment.  Should  Section  14(b)  be 
repealed,  and  with  it  the  19  State  "Rlght- 
To-Work"  laws?  Should  we  adopt  a  "com- 
mon-situs picketing"  bill  and  thereby  per- 
mit a  particular  union — the  carpenters,  the 
electricians — to  picket  a  non-union  employer 
at  the  building  site  shared  by  the  non- 
\mlon  subcontractor  with  other  subcon- 
tractors, many  of  wh(xn  are  union,  and  whoee 
employees  might  be  expected  to  honor  the 
primary  picket  line? 

These  are  controversial  matters;  but  excit- 
ing, and  very  demanding.  I  am  sure  the 
glamor  of  these  and  similar  assignments  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  Bos  Oshtin 
resigned  from  our  Subcommittee  to  accept 
a  Michigan  seat  in  the  Senate;  that  Caslton 
SicKUts  is  reelgnlng  to  seek  the  Oovemor- 
shlp  of  Maryland;  that  Ralph  Scott  is  re- 
signing to  seek  some  peace  and  quiet  in  his 
native  North  Carolina  foothills. 

These  loeeee  make  a  big  gap  in  our  Com- 
mittee, but  fortunately,  we  have  plenty  of 
bench  strength:  Jnc  CHaka  from  Mldiigan, 
whoee  district  runs  from  Detroit,  through  the 
northern  suburbs.  Httgb  Caxxt,  whose  13 
chUdren  add  to  the  beauty  and  density  of  his 
populous  constituency  in  Brooklyn.  Jamxb 
ScHKUBi,  from  the  Bronx,  who  made  a  dis- 
tinguished name  for  himself  In  urban  re- 
development and  the  building  of  planned 
communltlee  prior  to  his  arrival  in  Congress. 
On  the  Republican  side  we  have  QiMXtt 
Andkkwb  of  Selma,  Alabama;  Eowaho  Oubhzt 
from  Flortda;  and  Oaouf  Red  from  West- 
chester County.  New  York — all  with  great 
abiUty. 

CoUectlvely,  we  have  a  diversity  of  back- 
grounds, experience,  predlleetlons,  and  what 


have  you.  We  share,  however,  a  oommnn 
oonoem  that  the  Labor  Aot  work  wall,  and 
woric  as  CoDgreas  Intended  it  to  work. 

with  this  background  of  oor  Subcommit- 
tee. I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of 
the  areas  of  our  oonoams  about  the  effeetlva- 
ness  of  the  National  Labor  RalatioiiB  Aot. 

I.  TRs  nKMunc  or  imlat 
A  major  weakness  m  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  Is  the  long  delay  in  the 
NUEtB  proceedings  in  holding  elections:  and, 
more  Importantly.  In  the  trial  of  unfair  labor 
practice  cases.  If  an  employer  discharges  an 
employee  for  union  reasons  today,  it  makes 
little  practical  difference  if  he  Is  ordered  to 
reinstate  ttie  man  two  years  from  now. 

A.  InTei)re»entationheariing» 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  major  funetioDa 
of  the  Labor  Board  Is  to  conduct  elections 
wherein  the  employees  select,  by  secret  ballot, 
the  tmion  of  their  choice,  or  no  union  at  all. 

Upon  a  petition  showing  that  at  least 
30%  of  the  employees  want  a  union,  the 
Labor  Board  wiU  hold  such  an  election.  The 
Board  must  ascertain  the  "appropriate  unit", 
thoee  who  are  employed  within  this  unit, 
and  IdenUfy  thoee  who  are  ineligible  to  vote 
because  they  are  supervisors,  guards,  pro- 
fessional employees,  or  otherwise  ineligible. 

In  1960  It  took  110  days  (almost  4  months) 
from  the  time  the  petition  for  an  election 
was  filed  until  the  election  was  ordered. 
Today,  it  takes  4S  days  (about  a  month  and 
a  half). 

This  decrease  in  time  was  due  to  the  19S9 
Landrum-Oriflln  amendments  wherein  we  in 
Congress  authorized  the  Labor  Board  to  dele- 
gate the  routine  work  of  conducting  elec- 
tions to  the  Regional  Directors,  reserving^to 
itself  the  power  to  review  important  cases. 

This  delegation  has  worked  well.  About 
90%  of  the  election  cases  are  decided  on  the 
scene  by  the  local  oAdals  in  about  a  month 
and  a  half.  The  remainder  go  to  the  Board 
in  Washington  on  review.  These  are  the 
novel  cases,  the  rough  cases,  the  cases  where 
there  is  conflict;  and  there,  the  latest  figures 
show.  It  takes  an  average  of  131  days  (over 
4  months)  from  petition  for  election  until 
decision  that  an  election  should  be  held.  I 
dont  know  if  we  can  hope  for  further  Im- 
provement. 

B.  In  unfair  labor  practice  caaea 
The  delay  in  proceesing  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice cases  continues.     Let  me  explain   the 
process  here  and  some  of  the  delays. 

1.  The  charge  and  inveatigatUm.  An  un- 
fair labor  practice  case  begins  when  a  union, 
a  company,  or  an  individual  walks  into  the 
Regional  Office  and  chargea  that  his  rights 
under  the  Labor  Act  have  been  violated.  The 
regional  officials  Investigate  the  charge,  inter- 
view witnesses,  and  decide  to  dismiss  the 
charge  or  go  forward.  This  process  takes,  on 
an  average,  26  days.  There  Is  then  a  prooeas 
of  mediation,  where  the  parties  are  informed 
of  their  rights.  If  there  is  no  settlememt.  a 
"ccmplalnt"  is  lUed.  There  is  an  average  of 
69  days  (2  months)  from  the  charge  to  the 
Issuance  of  complaint. 

2.  The  complaint  and  hearing.  After  the 
oooxplalnt  Is  Issued  by  the  Regional  Office,  an 
independent  trial  examiner  in  Washington  Is 
assigned  the  case;  and  he  sits  like  a  trial 
Judge  hearing  all  the  evidence.  It  takes  ap- 
proximately 66  days  (2  months)  from  the 
Issuance  of  the  complaint  to  the  close  of  the 
hearing. 

Then,  the  trial  examiner  must  write  his 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law.  llUs 
takes,  on  the  average,  an  addittonal  114  days 
(almost  4  months) . 

In  short,  the  case  is  pending  at  the  trial 
examiner  level  for  almost  six  months.  Tb» 
delay  at  this  stage  Is  due  almost  entirely  to 
Xb»  large  volume  of  buslneee  bandied  by  eaeh 
trial  examiner,  and  can  be  solved  by  hiring 
more  trial  examiners.    This  Is  being  dotM. 
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8.  Appeal  to  the  Labor  Board.  Oumntly, 
•vary  parson  who  Iomb  »t  the  trial  exaznlner 
level  hM  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  Labor  Boaitl. 
I^Mre  were  749  such  appeal*  this  laet  flacal 
y**f — almoet  3  a  day.  They  pile  up  awaiting 
their  turn  for  deelalon.  and  it  takee  on  an 
average  of  106  daye  (8^  monthe)  from  the 
time  the  appeal  la  Oled  until  the  Labor  Board 
decide*  the  case. 

4.  ilppeal  to  the  Courtt  of  Appeal.  The  los- 
ing party  then  has  a  right  to  appeal  his 
ease  to  the  United  States  Courts  of  Appeal 
for  review;  and  this  opportunity  Is  availed 
of.  Over  64%  of  the  litigants  l>efore  the 
Labor  Board  take  this  opportunity,  and  an- 
other year  or  so  is  added  to  the  case. 

In  sum.  It  takee,  on  an  average,  some  13 
months  from  the  time  the  charge  Is  filed  In 
the  Regional  Office  untU  It  U  decided  by 
the  Labor  Board  In  Washington.  Then  there 
Is  up  to  another  year  while  the  case  is  pend- 
ing In  court  on  iwlew. 

As  an  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  asked  in 
1961 :  "K  an  employer  refuses  to  bargain  col- 
leotlvely  on  June  1,  1961,  how  much  good 
wUl  be  done  by  an  order  to  bargain  entered 
June  1,  1963"?  By  then  the  union  wUl  be 
dead  and  long  gone,  there  wUl  be  no  one  to 
bargain  with. 

I  might  add  that  the  normal  unfair  labor 
practices  committed  by  unions  do  not  go  un- 
wmedled  for  thU  length  of  Ume.  Section 
10(1)  of  otir  Act  requires  the  Regional  of- 
ficials to  seek  Interim  reUef  from  the  FMeral 
courts  whenever  there  Is  reason  to  beUeve 
^t  a  \mlon  has  violated  the  secondary 
boycott,  the  hot-cargo,  or  the  recognltlonal- 
plcketlng  provisions  of  our  law. 

What  can  be  done  about  this  delay? 

Not  much  at  the  Regional  Office  level  when 
two  months  go  by  while  the  case  Is  investi- 
gated and  the  complaint  Is  filed.  We  can 
prod  the  local  officials,  but  there  Is  a  need 
for  thoroughness  in  Inveetigatlon  and  In  the 
opportunity  for  conciliation. 

At  the  trial  examiner  level— six  months 
man  complaint  to  decision— we  can  cut  down 
the  delay  by  hiring  more  trial  examiners 
and  spreading  the  case  load  and  the  work  to 
more  people. 

At  the  Labor  Board  level,  there  are  various 
proposals  for  cutting  down  the  8V4  month 
delay.  One  proposal  is  more  Labor  Board 
members,  operating  in  panels  of  three  An- 
other propoeal  Is  that  we  create  regional, 
intermediate  Labor  Boards,  with  appeal  to 
the  Washington  Labor  Board  on  a  msore- 
tlonary  basis. 

1  favor  a  greater  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  trial  examiners.  If  slmUar  delega- 
tton  worked  in  representation  casee.  why  not 
try  It  In  unfair  labor  practice  cases?  At 
least  for  certain  kinds. 

A  great  bulk  of  the  unfair  labor  practice 
»eee  concern  violation  of  B(a)  (3),  discharge 
because  of  union  membership  or  activity 
Most  of  these  oasee  involve  questions  of 
»»— did  the  employer  discharge  the  man 
because  of  union  activity,  as  charged:  or 
v«s  it  because  of  inefficiency  as  alleged  by 
the  employer?  m  thU  type  of  case,  the 
lAbor  Board  generally  affirms  the  findings  of 
tte  trial  examiner:  and  does  so  unanimously 
This  Is  the  situation  in  over  96%  of  these 
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Why  must  these  casee  flood  the  Labw 
Board  and  clog  the  decisional  prooeasea? 
Judge  Friendly,  of  the  Oomt  of  AppeaU  for 
the  3nd  arcult,  suggests  that  the  trial  ex- 
aminer decision  be  made  final.  I  almoet 
•g«e:  but  I  would  give  the  Labor  Boaitl  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  review  this  type  of 
oaae  when  there  is  a  novel  or  otherwise  un- 
usual question  involved. 

In  short,  I  think  that  we  in  Oongrees 
should  amend  the  Act  to  permit  the  Labor 
Board  to  delegate  greater  authority  to  the 
trial  examiners  in  theae  routine,  factual 
oaaaa  which  arise  under  this  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  law. 

I       I 


n.  TRX  PBOBLXIC  OF  BXMXDm 

Another  problem  we  regard  seriously  la 
that  of  remedies.  Here  too,  I  would  like  to 
center  upon  the  8(a)  (3)  violations— the  dis- 
charge of  employees  because  of  union  mem- 
bership or  activity.  These  charges  constitute 
73%  of  all  charges  against  employers;  and 
they  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Act — the 
right  guaranteed  by  Section  7  to  "self-orga- 
nlzaUon.* 

Theee  discharges  seldom  occur  In  a  union- 
ised plant;  and  the  normal  or  typical  sltua- 
Uon  as  we  see  it.  Is  something  Uke  this — The 
union  begins  an  organizing  drive;  and  the 
employer  decidee  to  resist.  He  doee  this  by 
discharging  a  handful  of  the  known  activists 
In  the  union  organizing  drive.  This  chills 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  others,  and  the  orga- 
nizing drive  dies  down.  An  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice charge  is  filed;  and  ultimately,  a  year 
after  the  event  (or  two  years  if  the  employer 
seeks  court  review) ,  the  Labor  Board  orders 
the  employer  to  reinstate  the  discharged 
employees  with  back  pay — less  what  they 
earned  while  they  were  laid  off. 

Now,  approximately  a  quarter  of  the  em- 
ployees whose  reinstatement  Is  ordered  can't 
be  found.  They  have  moved  elsewhere  and 
have  J\ist  dropped  out  of  sight.  Another 
quarter  have  been  found,  but  don't  want 
their  old  Jobs  back.  They  foimd  other  em- 
ployment, and  are  happy.  The  other  half 
goes  back  to  work  at  the  old  Job,  with  back 
pay,  less  what  they  earned  elsewhere.  What- 
ever the  amounts  the  employer  must  pay, 
theee  amounts  are  tax  deductible  as  a  busi- 
ness expense.  Theee  reinstatement-with- 
back-pay  awards  have  been  characterized  by 
union  spokesmen  as  "nothing  more  than  li- 
cense fees  for  union-busting."  I  am  afraid 
there  is  some  truth  In  that.  The  employer 
rids  his  plant  of  a  \inlon,  and  stands  to  suf- 
fer very  little  loss. 

I  suggest  we  take  the  profit  out  of  this 
violation  of  the  Labor  law.  I  suggest,  spe- 
cifically, that  the  employee  discharged  for 
union  membership  be  given  double,  or  treble. 
damages  for  his  lost  wages.  He  certainly 
needs  it:  for  the  costs  in  mental  anxiety,  in 
the  loss  of  Installment  purchase  items,  In  the 
coets  of  borrowing-to-tlde-one-over  exceed 
by  far  the  amount  loot  in  steady  income. 

I  further  suggest  that  this  violation  of  the 
Labor  law  be  made  more  expensive  by  hit- 
ting the  violator  where  it  hurts — in  the 
pocketbook.  Many  of  these  repeated  vio- 
lators— and  they  can  be  identified — have  con- 
tracts with  the  government.  I  suggest  that 
the  WsOsh-Healey,  the  Davis-Bacon,  and  the 
Service  Contracts  Acts  be  amended  to  au- 
thorize the  government  purchasing  agents  to 
look  with  disfavor  on  any  bidder  who  is 
certified  by  the  Labor  Board  to  be  a  repeated, 
a  flagrant,  a  knowing  violator  of  the  Labor 
law.  I  would  not  penalize  the  employer  who 
violates  the  law  through  ignorance,  through 
mistake,  through  Inadvertence.  But  the 
company  that  repeatedly  flouts  the  Federal 
laws  should  not  be  rewarded  with  a  Federal 
contract. 

ni.  THK  paoBLKif  or  covxaaaa 
You  may  gain  the  impression  that  the 
Labor  Act  is  not  working.  It  Isn't  in  some 
individual  Instances;  but  it  Is  in  the  main. 
In  the  1936  Wagner  Act  (reaffirmed  by 
Taft-Hartley  and  Landnmi-Oriffin )  Congress 
declared  that  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  practices  and  pro- 
cedures of  collective  bargaining.  This  is  the 
policy  of  moet  businessmen  and  of  moat 
unions.  Strikes  and  lock-outs  are  mostly  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Leas  than  one  half  of 
one  percent  of  lost  man-hours  are  due  to 
Industrial  disputes.  Strikes  stUl  occur,  but 
rarely. 

All  over  the  country  local  people  are  bar- 
gaining peacefully  over  local  wages,  hours, 
and  conditions  of  employment,  and  wwHttig 
local  situations  to  meet  the  local  neada.  This 
la  how  it  ataould  be. 


The  Labor  law  works  ao  weU  when  given 
a  chance,  that  I  wonder  If  the  National  ^■fibut 
Relations  Act  should  not  now  be  ezteodad 
to  three  clsssee  of  employees  who  heietofote 
have  been  denied  its  benefits.  I  refer  to  hos- 
pital workers,  to  thoee  employed  by  educa- 
tional and  charitable  Institutions,  and  to  ag- 
ricultural laborers.  These  three  classes  of 
employees  are  usually  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  ladder,  and  have  no  opportunity 
for  arms-length  meaningful  b«u^imng  with 
their  employers  on  an  individual  basis. 
A.  Hospital  employees 

Hospital  employees  were  oo>vered  by  the 
1935  Wagner  Act.  and  the  Labor  Board  con- 
ducted elections  between  the  various  unions 
interested  in  organizing  and  representing  the 
nonprofessional  employees. 

The  1947  Taft-Hartley  amendments  ex- 
cluded employees  of  charitable  hospitals  from 
the  protection  of  the  Act  by  defining  em- 
ployers so  as  not  to  Include  a  corporation  or 
association  operating  a  hospital.  If  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  Inures  to  the  benefit  of 
any  private  shareholder  or  Individual.  Ths 
Labor  Board,  by  a  policy  ruling,  extended 
this  exemption  to  private  profit-making  hos- 
pitals, and  refused  a  hospital's  request  that 
it  conduct  an  election  between  two  com- 
peting unions. 

The  reasons  tot  the  statutory  exclusion  of 
charitable  hospitals,  and  the  administrative 
exclusion  of  profit  hospitals,  are  two-fold: 
that  hospitals  are  not  In  "commerce";  and 
that  hospitals  carry  out  local  fxinctlons  and 
should  be  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  local 
agencies.  I  believe  Blue  Cross  and  Medicare 
put  the  hospitals  in  "commerce";  and  the 
local  Jurisdictions  by  and  large  show  no  con- 
cern over  the  labor-management  relations  in 
hoepitals.  There  is  a  void,  a  vacuum,  hos- 
pitals are  not  reqiilred  to  recognize  and  bar- 
gain with  unions;  so  they  don't.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  wages  and  employment  con- 
ditions remain  static.  The  professionals  drift 
off  to  better  paying  Jobs  (witness  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  New  York  City);  and  the 
non-professionals  remain  on  the  Job;  but 
bitter,  disillusioned,  strike  happy.  It  is  time 
for  some  agency  to  move  Into  this  void  and 
impose  sensible  proceedings  for  the  resolution 
of  disputes.  We  have  several  bills  pending  to 
restore  NLRB  Jurisdiction,  and  will  give  them 
a  close  look. 

B.  Employees  of  charitable  organizations 

Employees  of  charitable  organizations, 
other  than  non-profit  hospitals,  have  never 
been  excluded  from  the  protection  of  the 
Labor  Act  by  any  express  provision. 

In  1947  the  Hartley  bill  in  the  House  con- 
tained a  provision  which  would  have  ex- 
pressly excluded  employees  of  reUglous, 
charitable,  scientific,  educational  and  other 
like  InsUtutlons.  The  Taft  bill  in  the  Senate 
contained  no  such  exclusion.  The  Taft-Hart- 
ley compromise  was  the  exclusion  of  non- 
profit hospitals.  The  Conference  Report  ex- 
plained the  omission  of  other  kinds  of  chari- 
table institutions  from  this  express  exclusion 
on  the  theory  that  the  Labor  Board  had  nev- 
er considered  them  within  its  Jurisdiction  ex- 
cept "In  exceptional  circumstances  and  in 
connection  with  purely  commercial  activ- 
ities". 

Taking  cue  from  this  Conference  Report, 
the  Labor  Board  had  taken  jurlsdlctloD 
"when  the  particular  activities  involved  have 
been  commercial  in  the  generally  accepted 
sense";  when,  for  example,  the  activity  Is  s 
0(»imiercial  radio  station  owned  by  a  univer- 
sity, or  a  publishing  house  owned  by  a  re- 
ligious corporation,  or  a  training  school  do- 
ing work  for  the  parent  organization.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Labor  Board  will  not 
take  Jurisdiction  "where  the  activities  coo- 
cemed  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
educational  activities  of  the  institution  and 
are  nonoommerclal  In  nature".  Thtu,  the 
Labor  Board  dlsmlaaad  the  petition  for  >» 
aleetton  filed  by  the  darlcal  personnel  «b- 
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Board  Is  let- 
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ployed  by  the  varloua  Ubrar  i  a  at  Columbia 

University. 

This  situation  was  brouglll|  to  our  atten- 
tion recently  by  a  spokesman 
«s.  employed  at  various  "ahelUrs"  and  "llght- 
liouses"  around  the  country.  These  "shel- 
ters" are  non-profit,  and  provide  Job  training, 
vocational  guidance,  and  pereonal  counsel- 
ling. In  the  usual  situation,  90%  or  so  of 
the  funds  supporting  these  institutions  come 
from  the  sale  of  commercial!  products  pro- 
duced by  the  handicapped  workers.  The 
other  10%  comes  from  contitlbutions. 

In  recent  months,  the  handicapped  workers 
have  organized  Into  unions,,  and  have  gone 
out  on  strike  In  various  dues  around  the 
country:  Dallas,  Cleveland,  | St.  Louis,  San 
Diego,  and  Berkeley.  In  St.  tpuls,  there  was 
an  eight-week  strike  against:  (he  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind.  In  the  Berli(^ey  strike,  the 
blind  broom  makers  boarded  buses  and 
picketed  the  State  House  In  Sacramento; 
complete  with  guide  dogs.  Ifhe  demands  are 
pretty  uniform:  recognition  of  their  union, 
a  set  wage  scale,  seniority  Ip  layoff,  a  griev- 
ance procedure  for  the  reeolujtton  of  disputes. 

The  Labor  Board  has  so  f a^  refused  to  ac- 
cept Jurisdiction  over  these  I  disputes.  In  a 
three  to  two  opinion,  the  Labp^  Board  recent- 
ly ruled  that  the  activities  Of  the  Sheltered 
Workshops  of  San  Diego  partake  more  of  the 
character  of  rehabilitation  and  training 
rather  than  actlvltlee  "commercial  in  the 
generally  accepted  sense".  'The  two  dissent- 
ers rejected  the  concept  thatia  non-profit  or- 
ganization (existing  on  commercial  profits) 
"owes  Its  employees  less  than  other  employ- 
ers do". 

I  myself  feel  that  the  Lai 
ting  the  tall  wag  the  dog 
capped  do  receive  Job 
counselling;  but  they  also 
sold  on  a  commercial  basis 
whole  venture  possible, 
live  on  the  proceeds  of  the!  Work  products, 
expect  the  handicapped  to'  Work,  regulate 
their  hours  of  work,  pay  theiit  at  rates  which 
take  Into  account  differenced  In  proficiency 
and  productivity,  dock  them  for  time  lost 
from  work,  and  lay  them  off  when  work  Is 
slack.  The  employee/traineies  have  griev- 
ances, why  not  regularize  th^  adjustment? 

C.  AgritMUural  employees 
A  third  category  of  "excluded"  employees 
are  those  who  work  on  tne  farms.  The 
1B3S  Wagner  Act  excluded  Ithem.  on  the 
theory  that  the  Oonstltutiinal  power  of 
the  Conunerce  Clause  did  not 'extend  to  agri- 
culture. Indeed,  it  was  argilM  at  that  time 
that  the  Commerce  Clause  |4ld  not  extend 
to  local  manufacturing.  Jftnce  the  1936 
Wagner  Act,  the  Siipreme  Court  In  a  num- 
ber of  related  situations  His  upheld  the 
Congressional  power — under  the  Commerce 
Clause— to  regulate  farm  activities.  Thus, 
there  is  no  longer  any  coijltltutlonal  Im- 
pediment to  extending  the  leverage  of  the 
Labor  Act  to  farm  workers. 

It  is  also  suggested  thati  the  Labor  Act 
has  no  place  In  the  IntimiM^  relattonshlps 
between  the  farmer  and  Iw  hired  hand. 
I  agree;  but  I  am  speaklil^  of  the  large 
corporate  farm  where  a  hundred  or  more 
employees  are  hired  on  a  regularized  basis 
to  drive  the  tractors,  repair  the  equipment, 
prune  the  trees,  and  so  on.i  iThe  situation, 
In  short.  Is  like  that  at  D«lfno  where  two 
or  three  thousand  reguUriy  employed 
"wkers  recently  completefll  a  long  *"^ 
Wtter  strike  against  the  UugaVape  orchards. 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  Fe<|«ral  labor  laws 
to  encourage  collective  tkrgalnlng.  The 
theory  behind  these  laws  la  that  peaceftU 
•ettlements  among  the  parties  working  by 
themselves  under  the  aegis  of  Federal  law 
vUl  be  substituted  for  thei  old-time  labor 
feuds — too  frequently  acoombanlad  by  bitter 
•true  and  wasteful,  dani^roua  confllcta 
merging  on  private  war.  n^aa  bopaa  have 
»een  largely  reaUaed  In  mt^t  segments  of 
ear  economy.    1  iiope  aomKlay  to  extend 


the  Labor  law,  with  the  aama  bafnefioaot 
reaiUts,  where  it  doea  not  now  reach, 
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I  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  coma 
here  and  share  with  you  some  of  the  prob- 
lems, and  some  of  Hxe  thinking,  of  tlw 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 

We  had  hoped  to  look  Into  theae  mattera 
in  some  depth  this  current  session  of  Con- 
gress. But.  while  you  may  be  disbelieving, 
we  could  not  get  a  budget  approved  by  the 
appropriate  committee.  So,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  give  you  some  of  our  tentative 
thinking:  I  am  the  witness  presenting  idaaa, 
you  gentlemen  can  help  ua  by  giving  » 
reaction. 


EXEMPTION    FOR    MENTALLY    RE- 
TARDED DEPENDENT 

Mrs.  MINK.  lite.  I^ieaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gilligan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoso 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OILLiaAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  that  will  provide 
some  Federal  income  tax  relief  to  tax- 
payers who  support  a  mentally  retarded 
dependent.  My  biU  will  allow  the  tax- 
payer to  take  an  additional  $600  per- 
sonal exemption  for  a  mentally  retarded 
dependent.  Thus,  under  my  bill  the  tax- 
payer will  be  allowed  total  personal  ex- 
emptions of  $1,200  instead  of  the  $600 
currently  allowed  for  a  dependent. 

Most  of  us  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
plight  of  a  person  who  must  care  for  a 
mentally  retarded  individual.  Many  of 
us  have  had  some  acquaintance  with  the 
mentally  retarded,  either  by  knowing 
such  a  person  or  learning  about  them 
through  some  information  medium  such 
as  television.  Everyone  who  has  seen 
such  a  person  is  well  aware  of  the  heart- 
break and  anxieties  experienced  by  a 
parent  who  must  care  for  such  a  de- 
pendent. 

Broader  aspects  of  the  problems  deal- 
ing with  the  mentally  retarded  are  pro- 
vided in  various  excellent  studies.  These 
reports  provide  both  startling  facts  and 
sad  descriptions  of  the  condition  of 
many  of  the  retarded.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  they  offer  much  encourage- 
ment as  to  what  can  be  accomplished 
for  the  retarded. 

The  national  concern  for  the  retarded 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  these 
reports.  The  concern  has  also  been 
manifested  recently  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  by  President  John- 
son. In  1961  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed a  group  to  study  the  problems  of 
mental  retardation.  The  results  of  the 
study  were  rejwrted  a  year  later.  In 
1964  President  Johnson  illustrated  the 
scope  of  the  problem  when  he  stated: 

Mental  retardation  afflicts  nearly  6  m"""" 
Americans.  It  affects  10  times  more  persons 
than  diabetes;  20  times  more  than  tubercu- 
losis; 600  times  more  than  polio.  A  retarded 
chUd  is  born  every  five  minutes,  126,000  a 
year. 

It  has  become  increasingly  evident 
that  in  order  to  reduce  the  growing 
problem  of  mental  retardation,  we  must 
attack  the  problem  on  many  fronts.    We 


must  leArA  mbtrt  about  the  (^Mses  for  the 
condition.  We  must  leam  more  about 
preventing  it.  We  must  provide  ade- 
quate facilities  and  skilled  personnel  to 
care  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  to 
train  those  who  are  trainable.  In  addi- 
tion, we  need  to  extend  s(Mne  form  of  tax 
relief  to  the  taxpayer  now  burdened 
with  providing  care  and  training  for  a 
mentally  retarded  person. 

Current  law  already  recognizes  the 
need  for  tax  relief  for  certain  speciiU 
groups.  For  example,  an  additional 
personal  exemption  is  allowed  the  aged 
and  blind.  This  Is  recognised  as  a  so- 
cially desirable  tax  benefit.  Similar^, 
my  bill  is  a  worthy  relief  measure  that 
will  cost  the  average  taxpayer  very  little. 
The  revenue  cost  will  be  considerably  be- 
low the  loss  resulting  from  come  tax  re- 
lief measures  that  are  currently  extended 
to  certain  types  of  builneseeB  or  certain 
types  of  transactions.  And  compared  to 
total  revenues  of  the  Government,  the 
ooet  would  be  almost  insignificant. 
Thus,  my  pnvosal  to  permit  an  addi- 
tional personal  exemption  on  behalf  of 
a  mmtally  retarded  dependent  would 
fall  well  within  the  bounds  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

My  proposal  is  equitable.  In  fact 
equity  demands  enactment  of  it.  Many 
of  the  mentally  retarded  will  never  be 
able  to  earn  a  livelihood.  This  means  a 
lifetime  dependence  on  others.  With 
living  costs  as  high  as  they  are,  this 
creates  a  continuing  hardship  on  the 
persons  providing  their  support.  More- 
over, with  the  Increase  in  knowledge  of 
drugs  and  medicines  to  prolong  the  life- 
span of  individuals,  we  can  expect  the 
years  of  dependence  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded to  increase. 

Some  of  the  mentally  retarded  are 
capable  of  being  trained,  and  beoom^ 
qualified  to  enter  the  labor  market. 
However,  they  usually  never  progress  be- 
yond one  of  the  lower  p&ying  positions. 
This  is  to  be  expected,  because  of  the 
restriction  that  their  intellectual  capacity 
places  on  them.  It  was  determined,  for 
example,  that  in  1964  most  of  the  retard- 
ants  enwloyed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  earning  an  average  of  about 
$3,150. 

Tax  relief  such  as  proposed  in  my  Mil 
will  help  toward  rehabilitating  mentally 
retarded  individuals.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  parents  who  cannot  afford 
the  therapeutic  care  and  training  their 
mentally  retarded  children  need.  The 
tax  savings  will  help  some  of  these  par- 
ents to  afford  at  least  a  limited  rehabili- 
tating program  for  the  child.  The  funds 
could  be  used  to  hire  professional 
help  in  the  home  or  to  provide  some  tyi)e 
of  institutional  training  or  care.  For  the 
parents  who  now  are  providing  their 
children  some  help,  the  tax  saving  could 
be  used  to  expand  or  improve  the  treat- 
ment and  care.  Thus,  under  my  tax  re- 
lief proposal  many  retarded  children  wiQ 
receive  help  they  would  not  otherwise 
receive. 

In  oonclusk)n.  I  would  Uke  to  say  that 
my  bill  to  allow  a  taxpayer  an  additional 
personal  exemption  of  $600  for  a 
mentally  retardied  dependent  should  be 
enacted  without  delay.  It  will  provide 
at  least  some  additional  funds  wMeh  can 
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tw  UMd  to  further  the  rehabUltation  of 
tbe  mentally  retarded.  Tet  It  will  not 
Impoee  a  burden  on  our  flacal  strueture. 
And  I  am  certain  that  the  long-run  f^f-t 
gain  from  such  a  program  will  be 
Immeasurable. 


May  25,  I96e 


TRICX>NTINENTAL  CONFERENCE 
AND  THE  MONROE  DOCHUNK— 
SEQUEL 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  p<tot  in  the 
RacoBo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  on  April  ao.  1966,  I 
quoted  a  thoughtful  article  summarising 
the  proceedings  at  Havana  in  Soviet 
Cuba  during  January  3>1S.  1966,  of  what 
Is  popularly  known  as  the  •'Tricon- 
tlnental  Conference"  and  the  text  of 
House  Resolution  560  adopted  by  the 
House  on  September  20.  1965,  to  reaffirm 
and  extend  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  in- 
clude subversion  or  threat  of  subversion. 

In  my  April  20  statement,  I  warned 
that  <me  of  the  main  purposes  of  the 
l^loontlnental  Conference  was  to  ac- 
celerate the  pace  of  terror  and  subver- 
sion in  Latin  America.  Though  only  5 
months  have  passed,  this  prediction  has 
already  proved  accurate  with  intenalfl- 
eatlon  ot  revolutionary  operations  of 
Cuban-trained  activists  in  central 
Andean  and  various  Caribbean  coun- 
tries. In  addition  to  training  cadres  for 
Infiltration  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
Cubans  are  now  being  used  for  training 
Congolese  recruits  in  guerrilla  warfare  at 
bases  In  the  Congo  for  action  primarily 
against  African  countriea 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  all 
agoicies  of  our  Oovemment  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  Cuba  may  have  the 
recent  information.  I  quote  the  following 
article  on  the  progress  of  Cuban-based 
subversion  and  the  possession  of  missiles 
by  Cuba  for  possible  use  against  the 
United  States. 

(Latin  Amwicsa  Beport,   Wtahlngton.  D.C 
May  a.  1969] 

Ita-OOM  IIMEM 1 AL  OWUmsATION  MOTBB  *««*« 

With   Sttbtbuion 

The  RuMlan  prtwnce  In  Cuba  bM  two 
bulc  pwptmm.  One  la  amply  evident  In  the 
reeolutlona  which  came  out  of  the  Trl-Con- 
tlnental  Conference.  From  January  8  to 
January  15,  Havana  hoated  eome  600  Com- 
munist deleg»tee  from  eighty-two  countriea 
Tha  purpoae  ot  the  meeting  waa  to  expand 
wo-M-wlda  snbveralon  agaLiat  the  United 
Statea  and  to  create  eopblatlcatad  machinery 
tor  doing  ao.  (See  "The  Havana  Oonferenoe." 
X<aB.  Vol.  4,  No.  7,  AprU  4.  l»ee.) 

The  aeoond,  and  corollary,  purpose  of  the 
Buaalane  la  to  protect  their  Cuban  base  ot 
sttbvenlon.  Cuba  haa  became  Ruaslal  off- 
Share  miaalla  base,  with  the  aim  of  bringing 
the  United  SUtea  under  nuclear  threat  and 
fbua  dlaeouraga  dlrsot  action  against  Bua- 
sU'k  base  In  tha  baimlq>hac«. 

Both  purpoaes  appear  In  large  part  to  have 
been  reallaed. 

VlrtuaDy  unnotlead  by  an  American  public 
whose  attention  u  riveted  on  the  war  In 
world  Conuaunlam  la  advancing 
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from  lis  Cuban  pace  at  a  rate  ooosidered 
impossible  just  a  few  ysars  ago.  Its  gains 
are  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  glacler-llke  pace 
of  the  United  Statee  In  dealing  with  the 
threat  posed  by  thoee  gains. 

Pursuant  to  a  secret  agreement  made  in 
Havana  last  December  and  ratified  at  the 
Trl-Contlnental  Conference  In  January,  700 
Cuban  soldiers  were  dispatched  to  tbe 
Congo — Branavllle.  Confidential  docimtents 
reaching  Latin  America  Report  from  Im- 
peccable sources  Include  a  nm-down  on 
the  CoQgoIese  camps  where  the  Cubans  are 
located,  and  the  dlrectlvea  mtder  which  the 
Cubans  operate. 

The  TOO  Cubans  are  located  In  the  follow- 
ing camps: 

Kilometer  17  Camp  on  tbe  Polnte-Moira 
road  south  of  Brazzaville — 300  Cubans. 

The  balance  are  assigned  In  various  num- 
bers to: 

Makala,  a  former  execution  center; 

Madlbou,  fcvmerly  owned  by  Abee  rulbert 
Toulou; 

Near  thelfaya-llaya  air  base; 

Pouatl.  about  six  miles  from  tha  border 
of  the  two  Oongos. 

Tlie  principal  task  of  the  Cutwns  Is  to 
train  Congolese  reorults  In  guerrilla  warfare 
and  terrorist  tactics.  The  ratio  of  Cuban 
cadres  to  recruits  la  established  at  two  Cu- 
bans to  each  fifty  Congolese.  This  would 
bring  Congoleee  terrorist  forcee  (many  of 
whom  are  still  being  recruited)  to  roushlv 
37,600. 

As  noted  In  earlier  LAR  reports,  neighbor- 
ing Tanzania  haa  been  a  base  for  training 
and  slipping  Congoleee  terrorists  back  Into 
their  homeland.  Now,  beefed-up  Cuban 
cadres  which  have  been  operating  In  the 
Congo  for  some  years,  are  establishing  train- 
ing bases  on  Congolese  soil.  The  Immediate 
advantage  Is  that  recruitment,  which  has 
lagged  far  behind  the  Communist  schedule, 
can  now  be  effected  through  coercion  and 
terror  a  la  Vletoong,  and  training  can  be  car- 
ried out  on  the  spot.  It  also  ellmlnatee  the 
danger  of  apprehension  when  foreign-trained 
subversives  are  slipped  across  IntemaUonal 
borders. 

An  Interesting  side  note  to  this  most  recent 
Information  is  that  the  Cubans  In  the  Congo 
reportedly  are  operating  imder  the  control  of 
Red  Chinese  guerrilla  experts.  It  Is  recalled 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  outburst  of  fighting 
along  the  borders  of  the  two  Congos  In  Sep- 
tember of  1968,  the  Red  Chinese  were  found 
to  be  fighting  with,  and  directing,  their 
Cuban  allies. 

The  Tn-Contlnental  organization  is  also 
doing  well  In  Latin  America,  according  to 
reports  from  that  continent.  Peruvian  police 
arrested  Rlcardo  Oadea  Acoeta,  and  found 
that  he  bad  recently  received  913.000  from 
tha  Communist  network  operating  In  Chile. 
Castro's  oOlclal  newspaper,  Grunma.  earlier 
Identified  Oadea,  a  Peruvian,  as  "Commander 
of  the  southern  guerrilla  front  of  Peru."  It 
also  said  that  Oadea  was  Treasurer  Oeneral 
of  a  group  of  guerrillas  Identified  In  Oranma 
as  Tupac  Amaru. 

The  Peruvian  poUoe  were  able  to  elaborate 
on  Oadea's  antscedenU  and  the  scope  of  his 
mission.  Offldal  accounts  from  Lima  Identi- 
fied him  as  the  lirother  of  Hilda  Oadea, 
Peruvian  former  wife  of  Major  Smesto  "Che" 
Ouevara.  Castro's  chief  lieutenant  untU  he 
disappeared  from  sight  one  year  ago.  Hilda 
Oadea  also  Is  President  of  the  Cul>an  branch 
of  the  lYloontlnental  Committee  to  Aid  Viet- 
nam. 

Oadea's  operations  Included  neighboring 
BoUvla.  according  to  official  reports  from 
Lima.  For,  apprehended  with  Oadea  waa 
Alfonso  Arata  Hurtado  who  admitted  to  hav- 
ing received  50,000  Bolivian  soles  from  Oadea. 
The  money  was  to  buy  arms  for  BoUvlan 
Communist  terrorists. 

After  studying  the  evidence.  Peruvian  offl- 
otals  oondudsd  that  Russlan-baoked  Cuba  la 
intensifying   Its   aetlvlttaa   In   tha   Osntral 


Andsan  countries,  and  that  ttaoae  actlvttks 
are  being  conducted  through  the  LaUn  Aaer. 
ksan  SOUdarlty  OrganlaaUon.  the  aetton 
group  charged  by  the  TW-Contlnental  Con- 
ference with  overall  subversion  In  the  heml- 
si^ere.  Oadea,  It  was  pointed  out,  had  been 
trained  In  Moeoow.  Peking,  and  Cuba. 

Cidombla  also  shows  signs  at  Increassd 
Comm\mUt  activity.  In  BogotA,  poUes 
picked  up  Mario  Ernesto  Romero.  Romsn 
was  a  former  Castro  delegate  to  the  UNBaco 
and  was  found  upon  capture  to  l)e  a  membtr 
ot  the  Cuban  Intelligence  service.  In  which 
capacity  he  recnilted  over  300  OolomWsa 
youths  and  sent  them  for  training  in  Cuba. 
Upon  their  return,  Romero  organized  the 
recruits  into  Communist  cells.  Money  for 
his  operaUons  was  found  to  be  coming  di. 
rectly  from  Havana. 

Colombia  Is  being  saturated  with  Cubta- 
trained  activist  groups  whose  xiltlm&te  pur- 
pose, and  the  coordinated  purpoee  of  their 
ooUeagues  in  other  Latin  American  countries, 
Is  to  topple  governments  by  making  it  Im, 
possible  for  them  to  rule.  This  also  u  tha 
tactic  being  developed  In  tbe  Congo  and  else- 
where In  Africa.  Without  queetlon,  the 
focus  of  Cuban  subversion  Is  global.  Indeed. 
Also  without  question,  that  subversion  li 
building  to  a  crescendo. 

If  there  are  any  doubts  about  this.  Castrol 
interview  with  Belgian  Journalist  Wlm  Dan- 
nau  should  dispel  them.  On  April  20,  tha 
Cuban  radio  broadcast  the  interview,  a  por- 
tion of  which  is  cited  below: 

"Question.  Through  the  economic  block- 
ade of  the  Americans,  you  fell  into  greatest 
dlfllcultles.    Tou  need  friends,  after  all. 

Castbo.  Friends,  bowevw,  are  those  who 
do  something  for  the  sake  of  friendship.  . . 
Do  you  understand  now  why  the  Latin 
Americans  do  not  like  the  Americans?  .  .  . 
This  has  not  changed  even  today.  What  ts- 
malns  to  be  done?  Force!  And  as  sure  u 
my  name  Is  Fidel  Castro  it  will  not  be  long 
before  revolution  Is  flaming  in  Latin  America. 
My  revolution!" 

The  same  Interview  further  ezpoeed  the 
twin  policy  at  subversive  aggression  so  ex- 
plicit In  the  Castro  Interview  above,  coupled 
with  nuclear  blackmail  which  Is  Inherent  In 
tbe  same  Interview.  After  discussing  with 
Wlm  Dannau  Khrushchev's  agreement  with 
the  late  President  Kennedy  which  Castro 
said  "eliminated  the  rockets"  in  Cubs. 
Castro  volunteered  the  following  statement: 
"By  the  way,  we  still  have  smaller  Soviet 
rockets  in  Cuba,  and  with  these  rockets  we 
can  hit  tbe  American  shores." 

On  April  31,  Castro  Issued  a  statement 
repudiating  that  part  of  the  Interview  which 
quoted  him  on  missiles,  and  political  pimdlti, 
taking  tbe  "shores"  part  of  his  statemsnt 
literally,  began  to  measura  dlitances  from 
Havana  to  Key  Weat.  The  Oeiman  msgsilna 
In  which  the  Interview  was  published,  Bvnta 
Illuatrierte,  angrily  reaffirmed  the  truth  of 
the  statement,  Biding  that  Dannau  wsi 
aUowed  to  photograph  Russian-made  medi- 
um-range rockets  at  a  parade  in  Havana. 
And  some  types  of  medium-range  missiles— 
such  as  the  Soviet  J-3  which  was  paradsd 
in  Havana — have  a  range  of  1,400  miles,  Sstd 
Bunte  Illuatrierte:  "The  fact  that  those 
rockets  are  capable  of  reaching  the  United 
SUtes — apart  from  Castro  having  said  It  la 
the  interview — Is  self-evident." 

Clinching  proof  that  Castro  did  say  that 
Cuban-based  missiles  can  reach  this  country 
is  evident  in  the  fact  that  his  statement  was 
broadcast  from  Cuba  itself .  And  anyone  who 
has  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  censorship 
in  that  country  knows  that  tbe  broadcast 
would  not  have  been  made  If  bad  not  bean 
given  official,  and  very  high-level,  approvaL 
Castro's  belated  denial  may  well  have  befli 
dictated  by  the  Russians,  who  count  on  po^ 
suing  their  doubla-traok  poUcy  of  maintain- 
ing outwardly  friendly  relatlona  with  a  Unit- 
ed Stataa  and  a  Free  World  which  its  agaati 
are  seeking  to  dastroy.  That  tha  poUoy  ssom 
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to  be  working  is  evident  ^  tha  wtUlngneas 
at  our  State  Department  *  accept  what  14)- 
parently  is  Castro's  Buaal  tf>-<llctatad  denial, 
xatber  than  the  photognahlc  evidence  ob- 
tained by  Bunte  /Uustri  ins,  and  the  fact 
that  Castro  himself  first  1  alunteered  the  tn- 
lormation.  j 

What  can  be  said  is  tltl^t  medltun-range 
missiles  are  in  Cuba.  Bvld  atice  has  been  sup- 
plied to  that  effect  time  t  ad  again  by  Latin 
American  Report.  That  oyldence  was  cited 
publicly  on  Febrxiary  1^  by  Ambassador 
Sprullle  Braden.  Presldeqt  of  the  Citlzras 
Committee  for  a  Free  Ciiba.  It  has  been 
stated  by  Fidel  Castro  b^tseU,  and  Bunte 
Jllustrierte  has  pbotograpl  tfd  those  medlum- 
range  missiles. 

Yet  official  Washington  1  ofuses  to  acknowl- 
edge the  burden  of  that  ev  Idence.  Tbe  quee- 
tlon which  must  be  asked,  then.  Is  this:  Has 
Washington  succtmibed  «  nuclear  black- 
mail? If  not.  then  what  la  going  on?  The 
public  seems  to  want  to  kn  xw. 
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OUANTANAMO:  A  BASE  AMD  A 
TREATV 


er,   I   ask 

the  gentleman 
>o]  may  ex- 
point  in  the 
neous  matter, 
pore.    Is  there 
of  the  gentle- 


Mrs.    MINK.      Mr. 
unanimous  consent 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
tend  his  remarks  at 
Record  and  include  e 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
objection  to  the  requi 
woman  from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  obJectl( 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  $t}eaker.  in  the 
course  of  my  studies  ov^r  many  years  of 
Caribbean  and  Isthmiafi  policies  of  the 
United  States,  I  have  vjl^ted  our  naval 
base  at  Ouantanamo  ana  thus  have  had 
the  benefit  of  firsthand  observations. 
Encircled  by  Cuban  tro^lTs  and  military 
installations,  it  is  in  a  1  virtual  state  of 
selge,  with  our  naval  a44  Marine  Corps 
forces  on  constant  alerjb;  and  ready  for 
any  eventualities.  jj 

In  considering  the  problems  of  Ouan- 
tanamo, It  is  important  to  realize  that 
this  station  Is  more  thfh  a  convenient 
base  for  naval  training'  exercises.  Lo- 
cated on  the  northern  flank  of  the  At- 
lantic approaches  to  thei  Panama  Canal, 
which  is  the  key  target  for  Red  conquest 
of  the  Caribbean,  what 'happens  to  one 
will  have  its  impact  on  [the  other.  The 
loss  of  Ouantanamo  wouQd  mean  the  loss 
of  the  canal.  T] 

In  these  general  connections.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  Invite  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  execi^ve  agencies  of 
our  Oovemment  to  th^  fact  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  September 
20.  1965,  after  careful  consideration  and 
considerable  debate,  adbpted,  by  a  vote 
of  312  to  52,  House  Res^JuUon  560,  89th 
Congress.  This  measure,  which  I  orig- 
inally introduced  and  Supported,  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  thi^i  branch  of  the 
Congress  as  regards  Uiia  Monroe  Doc- 
trine in  the  light  of  th0  latest  dangers, 
80  well  illustrated  by 
Ouantanamo. 

It  is  strikingly  clear  . 
the  Communist  world  re' 
spiracy  is  to  keep  the 
war  in  Vietnam  for  an  kideflnite  period 
while  the  Communists  expand  their  ac- 
tivities and  power  in  latin  American 
countries  with  Cuba  as  t^e  base  of  oper- 
ations and  with  immediate  objectives  of 
driving  the  United  StaMs  from  Ouan 
MHamo  and  the  Panama  Canal. 


)e  situation  at 

kt  the  policy  of 

(>lutionary  con- 

fhited  States  at 


A  most  inf  onnatlve  article  by  Anthcmy 
HuTlgan.  associate  editor  of  the  Charles- 
ton News  and  Courier,  follows: 
(American  Security  Council  Washington  Re- 
port, Apr.  26, 1866] 

OUAMTAMAltO:    A  BaSS  AKD  A  POUCT 

(By  Anthony  Harrlgan.  Strategy  Staff) 

OXTANTANAUO    BAT,    CWA 

Under  the  massive  range  of  the  Sierra  Mae- 
stra  Mountains,  where  Fidel  Castro  created 
bis  revolutionary  rural  base  of  operations  al- 
most a  decade  ago,  tbe  United  States  contin- 
ues to  hold  an  Important  toehold  on  tbe 
Island  of  Cuba.  Tbe  46  square  miles  which 
make  up  the  U.S.  Naval  Base  at  Ouantanamo 
may  serve,  in  the  future,  as  an  Important 
political  beachhead  for  the  recovery  of  Cuba 
tor  the  forces  of  freedom. 

Gitmo,  as  this  base  Is  known  to  the  Navy, 
Is  an  Important  polltlco-mlUtary  card  In  the 
hand  of  tbe  United  States.  But  the  U,S.  U 
not  playing  any  poUttcal  or  nallltary  games 
here  at  this  tinxe.  Absolute  correctness, 
within  terms  of  the  treaty  signed  in  1903,  Is 
tbe  national  policy  In  force.  Every  effort  is 
msde  to  avcdd  Incidents  and  to  refrain  from 
what  might  be  construed  as  provocative  ac- 
tion. Ouantanamo  Bay  Is  being  used  in  Its 
traditional  role  as  a  fleet  training  area  for  tbe 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet.  Deep  water  In  the  huge 
bay  and  right  offshore  enable  American  war- 
ships to  exercise  almost  as  soon  as  they  pull 
away  from  their  pien  or  weigh  anchor.  Lo- 
cated on  the  southeast  coast  of  Cuba,  Ouan- 
tanamo is  not  on  the  primary  shipping  lanes 
used  by  Red  bloc  vessels — ^moet  of  which  fol- 
low the  northern  coast  to  Havana. 

Ouantanamo  could  be  very  useful  to  United 
States  or  Intor-American  forces  In  the  event 
of  fresh  communist  activity  in  tbe  Domini- 
can Republic  this  summer  or  as  a  staging 
area  for  peace-keeping  forces  that  might  be 
dispatched  to  Haiti  in  the  event  of  unrest  In 
that  turbulent  next-door  neighbor  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  It  seems,  however,  that 
use  of  Oltmo  as  a  marshaling  area  Is  out  of 
the  question  unless  there  la  a  drastic  change 
In  U.S.  government  policy.  When  the  com- 
munist-led rebellion  flamed  In  Santo  Domin- 
go last  spring,  Ouantanamo  was  not  used 
by  American  forces  Involved  and  refugees 
were  taken  to  Puerto  Rico,  not  Oltmo.  In- 
deed naval  vessels  of  friendly  foreign  govem- 
menta  are  not  received  at  Ouantanamo  these 
days,  though  the  U.S.  continues  to  respect  a 
treaty  provision  that  foreign  merehantmen 
bound  for  Cuba  may  proceed  Into  tbe  Inner 
bay  that  constitutes  Cuban  waters.  This 
means  that  Red  bloc  shipping  is  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  waten  of  tbe  naval  base 
to  the  sugar  port  of  Boqueron,  Cuba. 

The  abaolute  strictness  with  which  the 
1903  treaty  provisions  are  Interpreted  in 
Washington  clearly  Indicates  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Johnson  administration  to  avoid 
fresh  entanglement  In  Cuba  while  there  Is  a 
hot  war  raging  in  Southeast  Asia.  Thus 
Ouantanamo  continues  to  meet  the  regular 
training  needs  of  the  fleet  but,  at  this  time, 
apparently  is  not  used  to  support  the  wider 
national  interests  of  the  U.8.  in  the  Carib- 
bean. Ita  activities,  therefore,  are  elroum- 
ecrlbed  by  considerations  of  national  policy. 
It  Is  from  U.S.  South  Atlantic  porta  and 
Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico — not  from 
Ouantanamo— that  naval  task  forces  would 
be  supported  In  the  event  of  emergencies 
this  summer. 

Nevertheless,  the  symbolic  Importance  of 
Ouantanamo  is  enormoiu.  Oltmo  stands  for 
the  commitment  of  U.S.  power  In  the  Carib- 
bean. If  Fidel  Castro  could  shove  the  United 
States  out  of  the  Ouantanamo  Naval  Base,  he 
would  score  a  poUtlcal  triumph  that  would 
undermine  the  credibility  of  American 
strength  and  resolution  throughout  the 
Latin  American  world.  Because  of  this  fact, 
there  Is  an  ever-present  danger  of  commu- 
nist sxuprise  attaick  on  the  base  and  a  con- 


saquant  need  for  tha  greataat  vtgUaaoa  an 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  daf ending  foroaa. 

Tha  possibmty  at  a  Cuban  attack  on  Olt- 
mo may  be  dim,  aooordlng  to  aoma  ealoula- 
tlons.  Some  obeanreta  reckon  that  tha  So- 
Tlata  would  veto  any  plana  Castro  might  have 
for  such  an  attack,  out  ot  f ear  of  a  oon- 
frontatloa  InvolviDg  nuclear  weapons. 
Much  aa  tbe  Soviets  want  tha  VA  to  ba 
removed  from  Ouantanamo,  they  aurely  re- 
aliae  that  an  attack  on  the  baaa  would  lead 
to  a  major  reaction  by  tbe  United  SUtaa. 

On  tha  other  hand,  serious  qusstions  arise 
from  the  military  measures  Castro's  regime 
has  taken  along  the  17-mlle  fence  line  that 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  base.  Biding 
along  tbe  perimeter,  I  could  see  that  the 
Cubans  have  InstaUed  many  new  plUtMzes 
and  trench  positions.  They  have  had  heavy 
machinery  at  work  clearing  cactus  and 
shrub  pahn  In  a  wide  strip  around  ths  base. 
What  Is  tbe  purpose  of  these  costly  activities 
at  a  time  when  Cuba  is  In  a  desperate  eco- 
nomic condition?  Certainly.  Castro  knows 
that  the  U.S.  does  not  intend  to  attack  from 
Ouantaiuuno.  Xven  if  the  VJS.  currently 
had  a  design  for  recapturing  tha  Island,  it 
would  not  begin  a  campaign  In  Orlenta 
Province,  which  is  the  end  of  nowhere  in 
Cuba. 

Some  obeerven  regard  the  Castorite  mili- 
tary measures  either  as  a  form  of  psycho- 
logical warfare  directed  at  the  United  Stataa. 
or  as  activities  carried  out  for  home  oon- 
smnption — to  give  the  Cuban  people  a  be- 
leaguered feeUng.  But  if  this  Is  all  part  of 
a  war  of  nerves,  it  Is  a  very  expensive  opera- 
tion for  a  poor  country— and  the  rewards  for 
such  warfare  seem  almost  nonexistent. 

Some  Cuban  refugee  elementa  arriving  in 
Miami  believe  that  Castro,  in  a  fit  of  des- 
peration or  In  danger  of  being  overthrown 
by  powerful  rivals  within  the  Cuban  regime, 
actually  might  order  an  attack  on  Ouan- 
tanamo as  a  final  suicidal  act.  It  Is  against 
such  a  contingency  that  the  U.S.  must  be 
prepared.  Fortunately,  the  U.8.  prepara- 
tions seem  very  thorough. 

Aside  from  men  attached  to  the  Marine 
barracks  at  Oltmo,  sallon  are  organized  In 
emergency  defense  forces  and  a  hard-core 
defending  force  Is  provided  by  a  tmttallon  of 
Marines  on  rotation  from  Camp  Lejeune, 
N.C.,  for  four  months  at  a  time.  These  Ma- 
rine defending  forces  have  heavy  tanks  and 
artillery.  They  have  myriad  defense  posl- 
tlons  throughout  tbe  hills  on  the  base:  a 
system  of  watchtowera  and  minefields  pro- 
vide added  warning  and  protection.  The 
ships  that  conduct  training  exercises  at 
Oltmo  are  a  key  element  in  the  defense  of 
the  base.  In  the  event  of  an  attack,  fire 
support  from  tbe  guns  of  these  ships  would 
back  up  the  Marines. 

It  would  be  tbe  task  of  tbe  Marine  de- 
fenders and  the  fire  support  ships  to  hold  off 
the  attackers  untU  Marine  relnforcemMita 
could  be  flown  from  North  Carolina  bases.  A 
strategic  area,  which  would  require  espe- 
cially determined  defense,  would  be  the  Jet 
airfield  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  base.  In 
terms  of  the  overall  defense  of  Ouantananx), 
the  moot  unfortunate  feature  Is  ths  separa- 
tion of  tbe  base  Into  two  parte  by  tbe  bay 
which  runs  deep  Into  Cuban  territory. 

At  the  moment,  Castro  Is  not  hsrasalng 
base  personnel.  There  haven't  been  any  re- 
cent Incldente  involTlng  Cuban  militiamen 
throwing  rocks  at  Marine  guards.  But  the 
Cubans  man  their  pUlbcacee  periodically  and 
a  belioopter  flight  along  the  fence  line  re- 
veals the  barracks  the  Cubans  have  built  for 
their  troope.  The  principal  Instrument  at 
harassment  In  the  past  was  the  cutting  off  ot 
the  water  supply  from  Cuban  territory.  The 
Installation  of  a  $10  million  plant  for  desalt- 
ing ocean  water  now  gives  the  base  s«lf- 
suffldency  in  ite  water  supply. 

Such  Is  the  current  situation  at  Ouanta- 
namo. Policy  for  this  base  is  sbi4>ed  la  terms 
of  the  overaU  strategic  situation  facing  tha 
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Ihiltad  8tot«a,  not  only  in  tb*  Cartbbesn  but 
■round  the  globe.  Wfl  hsvai  In  ■bort,  n  mini- 
mum ooounftewnt  la  CuMH-tba  malnt«- 
nme*  of  tbe  Ouantanamo  baae  against  po- 
lltloal  or  military  aanult.  Tlxla  w»»Ti<tmTT« 
commitment  may  be  tbe  only  f  eaalble  poature 
at  a  time  wben  our  trained  and  ready  ground 
foives  are  almoat  cooqtletaly  engaged  in  the 
Par  Eaat.  However,  Cuba  remains  a  featerlng 
aore  In  this  hemisphere  and  the  time  sur^y 
will  come  when  ooirectlTe  action  will  be 
needed. 

Part  of  tbe  tragedy  at  Cuba  Is  that  we 
think  In  terms  of  deterrents  to  further  Cas- 
trolte  military  aggression,  but  register  a 
blank  when  It  comes  to  politico-military  de- 
terminants. VS.  policy  toward  Cuba  Is 
essentially  negattre,  wtaereaa  the  communists 
have  posltlTe  goala.  llie  in-Continental 
Conference  held  In  Havana  In  January, 
which  was  attended  by  delegates  from  86 
countries,  drafted  plana  for  forcing  commu- 
nist nil*  on  the  rest  of  the  Latin  world.  As 
early  as  the  18th  century.  Cube  was  the  Is- 
land base  from  which  the  ^anlsb  set  out  to 
oonqow  Central  and  South  America  and  Cas- 
tro and  tbe  communists  are  weU  aware  <A 
tha  strategic  value  of  bis  Island  bastion. 

The  United  Statea,  for  Its  part,  must  prove 
Its  credibility — In  terms  of  national  power 
and  effectiveness — ^by  positive  action  against 
Cuban  communism.  The  mere  possession  of 
Ouantanamo  will  not  continue  to  have  great 
weight  In  the  thinking  of  Latin  nations  tf 
they  see  that  we  intend  to  do  noth- 
ing with  our  toehold  In  Cuba,  If 
they  Judge  that  Ouantanamo  haa  been  neu- 
tralised except  as  a  training  facility  for  naval 
vessels.  Oreat  military  and  naval  bases  are 
those  that  are  tmderstood  to  be  bases  for 
offensive  action.  Okinawa,  In  the  Padflc,  Is 
regarded  as  such  by  the  Chinese  communists. 
Tba  principal  deficiency  In  our  country's 
Caribbean  posture  Is  a  lack  of  imderstandlng 
of  the  opportimltles  for  political  warfare. 
Indeed  this  Is  a  global  deficiency,  with  Viet 
Nam  being  the  one  spot  where  an  under- 
atandlng  of  tbe  Inter-actlon  of  political  and 
military  operations  Is  being  developed. 

Ideally,  the  \}S.  should  be  carrying  out 
political  warfare  in  eastern  Cuba,  while  the 
armed  forces  stand  firm  in  Ouantanamo. 
Castro's  revolution  began  In  Orlente  Prov- 
ince and  Its  failure  shows  up  there  In  glar- 
ing fashion.  The  Pldellsta  movement,  aside 
from  Its  communist  component,  was  built 
around  a  conflict  between  the  Impoverished 
countryside  and  metropolitan  Havana.  But 
the  Castro  revolution  has  l>een  a  failure  In 
gte  eountryslde.  The  sugarfleld  workers  are 
worae  off  than  before  the  revolution.  One 
has  only  to  look  across  the  Ouantanamo 
fence  line  at  the  little  sugar  port  nearby 
and  see  tbe  crude  shacks  and  outhouses 
that  characterize  niral  Cuba  after  seven 
years  of  revolutionary  rule.  If  the  United 
Stataa  bad  given  adequate  streaa  to  the  cold 
war  education  of  the  American  people  and 
responsible  offldals,  the  time  our  country 
baa  bad  would  have  been  used  constructively 
to  weaken  the  Castro  regime  and  prepan 
the  way  for  a  successor  government  that 
would  want  to  be  a  good  neighbor  of  the 
U.8.  Unfortunately,  far  too  many  Ameri- 
cans In  and  out  of  Washington  think  of  the 
oold  war  stniggle  In  narrow,  separated  cate- 
gories. 

The  Marines  manning  defensive  positions 
along  the  Ouantanamo  fence  line  under- 
stand what  to  do  If  Castro's  militiamen 
launch  an  attack  against  the  base.  There  Is 
no  questloo  but  that  our  navy  destroyers 
would  respond  prampUy  to  lob  shelU  at  an 
attacker  or  that  airlift  planes  would  have 
tbe  first  reinforcements  on  the  base  within 
six  hours.  But  all  theae  actions  are  limited 
ud  defensive  and  do  not  belong  to  the  daa 
o<  •cttons  designed  to  exploit  our  national 
opportunltlea  for  adding  to  the  secturlty  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  security  of  our 
food  atlcttban  tn  Latia  America. 


A  poUey  oC  rigid  dlpk>m»tle  nmisfliuM  and 
military  flrmnsss  In  defending  small,  wan- 
defined  areas  can  be  Justified  for  oartaln  pe- 
riods and  under  certain  conditions.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  the  United  States  must 
master  and  employ  the  political  warfare  that 
Is  the  only  answer  to  commimlsmls  ability 
to  leapfrog  fences  and  national  boundarlea 
and  create  subversive  conflicts  Inside  na- 
tions such  as  the  Dominican  Republic.  Un- 
less the  U.S.  gains  this  counter-revolutionary 
capacity  In  political  warfare,  a  base  such  as 
Oiiantanamo  will  lose  much  of  Its  utility  and 
symbcdlc  value. 


WILLIAM  LEWIS  HERNDON:  "SCIEN- 
TIST ON  THE  BRIDOE" 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  ^?eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlonan 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RkcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
W(»nan  from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection: 

Mr.  PLCMDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  <m  two 
previous  occasions  In  statements  to  the 
House,  "William  Lewis  Hemdon:  Heroic 
Death  Added  Glory  to  Naval  Traditions," 
on  February  25,  1964,  and  "William 
Lewis  Hemdon:  Pathfinder  of  the  Ama- 
zon," on  April  25,  1966,  I  commented  at 
some  length  on  the  life  and  career  of 
that  celebrated  naval  explorer  (1813-57) . 
In  the  first,  was  quoted  an  October  19. 
1857,  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
on  the  tragic  end  of  Hemdon  and,  in  the 
second,  an  article  by  Dr.  Donald  M. 
Dozer,  published  in  the  autumn  1947  is- 
sue of  the  Virginia  Quarterly  Review. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  UJ3.  Naval  Academy,  I  have  often 
stopped  at  the  Hemdon  Monument  In 
front  of  the  chapel  and  pondered  Its  sig- 
nificance, for  no  officer  of  our  gallant 
Navy  has  ever  been  so  much  honored  for 
peacetime  heroism  as  Hemdon.  Even 
so.  with  the  passage  of  the  years,  the 
dramatic  story  of  his  heroic  career  has 
been  largely  forgotten,  even  in  the  great 
State  of  his  birth.  Virginia. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest that  I  read  In  the  spring  1966  Issue 
of  the  Virginia  Cavalcade,  the  quarterly 
magazine  of  the  Virginia  State  Library, 
a  most  thoughtful  article  by  Edward  F. 
Helte  on  Hemdon,  in  which  is  supplied 
much  additional  information. 

In  order  that  this  article  may  be  bet- 
ter known  throughout  the  Nation,  I  quote 
it  as  part  of  my  remarks : 
SciBM'ruT  ON  TBI  Bamoc:  Hia  OxosaLT  Raa- 

OUB    or   WOMZK   AND    CMnnrnwym    PtOM    TRX 

aroBM-Swrrr     Dacx     o»    thx     "Cximuu- 

Aicxxica''  Maox  WnxiAM  Lxwu  Hzbndon 

*  National  Hxko 

(By  Rdward  P  Helte) 

On  May  3,  1863.  Lieutenant  Matthew  POn- 
talne  Maury,  siiperlntendent  of  the  National 
Obeervatory,  sent  a  message  to  Congress  sug- 
gesting that  a  steamship  line  be  established 
between  the  United  States  and  Braxll.  He 
described  the  commercial  potential  of  the 
Amazon  basin  as  "the  most  magnificent  In 
tbe  world."  Maury  had  an  Impressive  array 
of  evidence,  but  his  most  convincing  argu- 
ment for  trade  with  the  Amazon  basin  was 
even  then  being  written  In  Brazil  by  Lieu- 
tenant Hemdon. 

William  Lewis  Hemdon  was  bom  In  Prad- 
arlcksborg  m  181S,  tbe  son  of  Dabney  Hera- 


don,  eaahlar  of  the  Parmers  Bank  of  Pted- 
srtcksbnrg.  The  boy  was  named  for  hk 
uncle.  Captain  William  Lewis,  who  was  int 
at  sea  In  1816  with  the  brig  EpenHer.  When 
WUllam  was  thirteen,  his  parents  died,  uid 
he  went  to  live  with  his  guardian,  Wiiiiam 
J.  Roberts. 

Two  years  later,  Roberts  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  requesting  an  i4>polnt- 
ment  for  yoimg  Hemdon. 

"It  was  a  favourite  scheme  of  Mr.  Hemdoo 
that  his  son  WUUam  Lewis  should  go  In  the 
Navy,  and  I  believe  a  pledge  was  made  by 
the  late  Capt.  WUUam  Lewis  of  the  Navy. 
to  take  charge  of  him  at  a  proper  tlmei 
which  his  imfortunate  death  prevented! 
Master  Hemdon  Is  now  In  his  fifteenth  yeari 
and  has  Uved  In  my  family  ever  since  the 
death  of  his  mother.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  say  that  he  Is  a  youth  of  fine  habits  and 
great  acquirements  for  his  age  .  .  ." 

Hemdon  was  appointed  midshipman  on 
November  1,  1828,  and  he  reported  for  train- 
ing aboard  tbe  Guerriere  at  Norfolk  on  De- 
oember  14.  Por  tbe  next  eleven  years,  as  a 
midshipman,  Hemdon  served  In  North  Atlan- 
tic and  South  American  waters  aboard  the 
CofuteUafton,  John  Adams,  Constitution, 
Fairfield,  and  Independence.  On  the  Inde- 
pendence, In  1838,  he  was  appointed  acting 
master,  and  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed acting  Ueutenant  aboard  the  Fair- 
field. In  1838  he  again  served  aboard  the 
Independence  on  the  Pacific  station.  In 
1841,  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  and 
assigned  to  command  the  revenue  cuttor 
Jefferson  and  later  the  cutter  Madison. 

In  1842,  when  Maury  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Depot  of  Charts  and  Instru- 
ments, he  nutde  Hemdon  his  assistant.  To- 
gether, they  soon  transformed  the  depot  into 
the  National  Observatory.  They  worked  to- 
gether for  five  years.  compUlng  sailing  direc- 
tions, current  charts,  and  whale  charts. 

Maury  was  closer  to  Hemdon  than  to  any 
other  scientist;  as  Maury  himself  later  wrote, 
"We  were  Intimates;  I  have  known  him  from 
his  boyhood;  he  was  my  kinsman  and  my 
wife's  brother.  The  tlee  of  consanguinity, 
as  well  as  our  professional  avocations, 
broiigbt  us  frequently  and  much  together; 
we  were  close  friends." 

In  1847  and  1848,  Hemdon  again  served  at 
sea,  but  he  soon  returned  to  the  observatory 
and  to  the  whale  charts.  In  which  he  traced 
the  seasonal  migrations  of  right  and  spemi 
whalee.  In  July  of  1849,  his  scientific  work 
was  again  Interrupted  by  sea  duty,  this  time 
aboard  tha  Vandalia  on  the  Pacific  station. 
While  the  Vandalia  was  at  Valparaiso  In 
August  1850,  Hemdon  received  a  letter  from 
Mavuy,  Informing  him  that  tbe  next  maU 
steamer  would  bring  him  orders  for  detached 
service.  Maury's  research  Into  ocean  currents 
had  proved  that  the  Amazon  basin  was 
more  easUy  accessible  by  sea  than  had  been 
suspected,  and  he  determined  to  open  this 
river  system  to  exploitation.  Since  the 
Amazon  was  unknown  in  the  United  States. 
Hemdon  was  to  explore  Its  entire  length. 

His  first  orders  directed  him  to  examine 
the  records  In  Peru  and  Bolivia  concerning 
the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon.  On  April 
4,  1861,  Passed  Midshipman  Lardner  Oibbon 
Joined  him  In  Lima  and  brought  orders  to 
cross  the  continental  divide  and  to  explore 
the  Amazon  from  its  source  to  the  port  of 
Para,  on  the  Atlantic.  On  May  1,  Hemdon 
and  Oibbon  left  Lima,  and  on  July  1,  thsy 
separated,  to  descend  different  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon. 

Hemdon  foUowed  the  main  river,  and  ar- 
rived at  Para  In  May  of  1862;  Oibbon  con- 
tinued his  explorations  untU  October.  Tbe 
results  of  their  efforts,  embellished  with 
numerous  drawings  by  Oibbon,  were  pub- 
lished In  two  volumes  entitled  Exploration  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Amazon  in  1853  and  1854. 
It  was  more  than  a  mere  report;  it  was  a 
scholarly  Interpretation  of  the  meteorology, 
anthropology,  gecdogy,  and  natural  history 
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sn  quoted, 
from  the  sea, 
Ide'  whldi  sepa- 
tlc  from  those  of 


of  the  Amazon,  presented  ^  an  Imaginative 
literary  style. 

Hemdon'B  sweeping  descr  ^tlon  of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Andes  has  oftenj 

"Though  not  yet  sixty  ^ 
m  had  crossed  the  great  'dl' 
rates  the  waters  of  the  Atlaf: 
the  Pacific.  The  last  steps!  6f  our  mules  had 
made  a  striking  change  to'  our  geograi^ilcal 
relations;  so  suddenly  and  M>  quickly  had  we 
heen  cut  off  from  aU  conneMon  with  the  Pa- 
dflc, and  placed  upon  waraers  that  rippled 
»nd  sparkled  Joyously  as  they  danced  by  our 
feet  to  Join  the  glad  waves  of  our  own  dear 
land.  They  whispered  to  tte  of  home,  and 
my  heart  went  along  with  Miem.  I  thought 
of  Maxiry,  with  his  researcqOs  concerning  the 
currents  of  the  sea;  and,  recoUectlng  the 
close  physical  connexion  po^lted  out  as  exist- 
ing between  these — ^the  wafers  of  the  Ama- 
jon  and  those  of  our  owq  majestic  Mlssls- 
gjppl — I  musingly  dropped  ai  bit  of  green  moss, 
plucked  from  the  hillside.,  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  placid  lake  of  Mortjfchoca,  and  as  It 
floated  along  I  followed  It^  In  imagination, 
down  through  the  luxuxlbus  climes,  the 
beautiful  skies,  and  enchanting  scenery  of 
the  tropics,  to  the  mouth  Of  the  great  river; 
thence  across  the  Caribbean  sea,  through  the 
Yucatan  pass,  into  the  Gulfl  ^f  Mexico;  thence 
along  the  Gulfstream;  and  so  out  upon  the 
ocean,  off  the  shores  of  tha  'land  of  Plowers.' 
Here  I  fancied  It  might  md^  with  the  silent 
Uttle  messengers  cast  by  the  hands  of  sym- 
pathizing friends  and  count»ymen  high  upon 
the  head-waters  of  the  Mlaslsslppl,  or  away 
in  the  'Far  West,'  upon  th«  distant  foimtaln 
of  the  Missouri."  i  , 

The  popular  Imaglnatlob  was  caught  by 
Hemdon's  vivid  prose,  ana  more  than  ten 
thousands  copies  of  the  report  were  prtoted. 
Maury  used  passages  f romj  Berndon's  reptwt 
in  his  arguments  for  Unlt^  States  Involve- 
ment in  South  American  I  trade,  and  Mark 
Twain  said  that  the  report  inspired  him  to 
write  Life  on  the  Mississi; 

However,  Hemdon's  sc: 
again  interrupted,  this  tl: 
assignment  to  sea  duty  a' 
Jocinto,  In  which  he 
France,  Spain  and  the  Wei 
year  aboard  the  San  Jocii^i 
ferred  to  the  Potomac.  wh( 
his  promotion  to  comman 
1855.  Later  that  month, 
to  command  the  maU  steiiner  George  Lava, 
In  packet  service  between  :  iew  York  and  As- 
pinwall.  In  Panama.  I 

The  Georj^e  Law  was  a  |>rivate  vessel,  but 
she  operated  under  a  mall  contract  which  re- 
quired that  her  master  tta  a  naval  officer. 
Hemdon  mcMle  aU  but  one  iQf  her  last  twenty 
voyages,  over  a  period  of  t|gro  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1867^  the  George  Laio 
was  suddenly  renamed  th^  'Central  America. 
Critics  of  the  line  said  the*  she  was  in  bad 
shape  and  that  she  was  reh^med  so  that  the 
pubUc  would  be  deluded  into  thinking  that 
the  Central  America  was  a  new  ship,  rather 
than  the  same  old,  unseawta^rthy  George  Law. 
The  owners  never  answered  the  charges 
against  her  seaworthiness j  jnor  did  they  re- 
veal the  extent  of  damage  j^ier  hiUl  had  suf- 
fered earlier  that  year  9n  a  bar  to  the 
Caribbean.  I 

On  September  8. 1867.  tljs  Central  America 
saUed  from  Havana  for  New  York  on  the  last 
leg  of  her  second  voyage  under  the  new 
name.  She  carried  a  mU^lpn  dollars  worth 
of  Califomla  gold.  j  j 

A  fresh  trade  wind  stlflpied  to  a  gale  by 
midnight  of  the  ninth,  an^jon  Priday  morn- 
ing, September  11.  off  t^bpe  Hatteras,  It 
reached  hurricane  strength.'  UntU  noon,  the 
ship  held  her  own,  but  sh^  suddenly  spr\uig 
a  leak,  and  wlthto  an  bour^  the  boUers  were 
drowned.  j 

Without  power  to  hold  k\  course,  the  Cen- 
tral America  was  now  doomed  to  waUow 
helplessly  \mtll  she  sank.  The  crew  and 
passengers  made  brave  attempts  to  keep  her 


tlfic  work  was 
forever,  by  his 
the  USS  San 
ed  to  England, 
Indies.  After  a 
o  he  was  trans- 
he  served  untU 
r  on  October  8, 
received  orders 


afloat,  but  the  water  graduaUy  crept  higher. 
The  saU  soon  blew  away  or  were  cut  away. 
Obtain  Hemdon  ordered  the  fiag  holster 
union-down,  to  hope  that  some  passing  ship 
might  come  to  the  rescue. 

PlnaUy,  at  noon  on  Septonber  12,  the  sea 
began  to  abate,  and  a  saUtog  ship  bore  down 
on  the  stricken  steamer.  Hemdon  hailed 
the  passtog  vessel,  but  her  captato  repUed 
that  he  could  be  of  no  assistance,  and  sailed 
away.  About  two  hovus  later,  the  brig 
Marine  sighted  the  Central  America. 

Mavuy  described  the  encounter  In  his  re- 
port of  the  disaster; 

"At  about  2  p.m.  the  brig  Marine,  Captato 
Burt,  of  Boston,  bound  from  the  West  Indies 
to  New  York,  heard  minute  guns  and  saw  the 
steamer's  signals  of  distress.  She  ran  down 
to  the  sinking  ship  and,  though  very  much 
crippled  herself  by  the  gale,  promised  to  lay 
by.  She  passed  under  the  steamer's  stem, 
spoke,  rounded  to,  and  kept  her  word. 

"The  steamer's  boats  were  ordered  to  be 
lowered;  the  Marine  had  none  that  oould 
live  to  such  a  sea." 

The  brig  was  unable  to  stay  close,  for  she 
was  too  badly  damaged  to  answer  her  helm. 
Hemdon  therefore  ordered  the  women  and 
cbUdren  Into  the  boats  Immediately;  each 
boat  made  two  trips,  carrytog  about  a  hun- 
dred siurvlvors  to  the  brig,  which  was  being 
blown  away  from  the  Central  America. 

As  the  last  boat  was  leaving,  C«4>tato 
Hemdon  banded  his  watch  and  chato  to  a 
passenger,  with  a  request  that  they  be  for- 
warded to  Mrs.  Hemdon. 

He  then  turned  his  efforts  toward  saving 
the  passengers  who  were  stUl  aboard,  with- 
out hope  that  the  boats  woxUd  be  able  to 
return  agato.  He  ordered  the  forward  part  of 
the  hurricane  deck  cut  away  to  make  a  raft, 
and  distributed  life  belts.  Stoce  night  was 
closing  in,  Hemdon  began  firing  rockets, 
to  hopes  of  attracttog  another  rescue  vessel. 

Hemdon  then  went  to  his  stateroom,  put 
on  his  dress  uniform,  and  returned  to  the 
bridge. 

Tbe  boatswain's  lifeboat  agato  came  along- 
side the  Central  America,  but  Hemdon  or- 
dered it  away,  lest  the  suction  of  the  stok- 
ing ship  pull  the  boat  to  the  bottom.  This 
was  his  last  order. 

As  a  signal  rocket  Ulumlnated  her  deck,  the 
Central  Am,erica  gave  a  mighty  heave;  Cap- 
tato Hemdon  clutched  the  raU  and  Ufted  his 
hat  In  a  gesture  of  farewell.  Within  seoonds, 
the  Central  America  had  disappeared.  Some 
survivors  later  thought  they  had  spoken  to 
Captain  Hemdon  to  the  water,  but  Maury 
said  that  he  doubted  Kadb.  reports,  for  Hem- 
don bss  been  a  frail  person,  and  oould  not 
have  srtruggled  after  two  days  of  exertion. 

Later  that  night,  the  Norwegian  baric  Ellen 
arrived  on  the  soene  and  rescued  49  survivors 
from  the  water;  on  the  rUnth  day  after  the 
wreck,  the  English  brig  Mary  picked  up  three 
more. 

When  news  of  the  disaster  reached  the  pub- 
lic, Hemdon  became  a  national  hero,  though 
the  ship's  owners  were  rouruUy  crltlelzed 
for  hiding  her  defects.  Hemdon's  heroism 
rose  above  the  charges  and  countercharges; 
his  orderly  removal  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  his  maintenanoa  of  discipline.  In- 
spired the  nation. 

A  monument  to  him,  erected  In  1860,  was 
for  half  a  century  the  only  memorial  to  an  to- 
dlvldual  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
So  well  known  was  his  heroism  that  the 
monument  bore  only  two  inscriptions :  "Hem- 
don" on  the  front,  and  "September  12,  1857" 
on  the  back. 

On  March  6,  1888,  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
of  Virginia  Jotoed  tbe  praise  of  Hvndon  and 
Instructed  Governor  Wise  to  commission  a 
gold  medal  to  be  presented  "to  the  name  of 
the  commonwealth,  to  the  widow  of  the  de- 
ceased, as  a  simple  testimonial  of  respect 
for  a  virtuous  and  brave  man,  and  a  nobis 
and  gallant  aOcar." 


F.  R.  Smith,  a  medallist  to  New  York,  saw 
tha  newspaper  accounts  of  this  reaoluttcn 
and  wrote  to  Governor  Wise,  offering  to  make 
a  medal  for  $600.  Wise  accepted  Smith's  bid. 
and  they  l>egan  a  lengthy  oorrespondenca 
about  details  of  the  design.  The  obvarsa  of 
the  medal  was  to  show  Hemdon  standing  on 
tfa«  wbeelhouse,  together  with  the  words 
"Devotion  to  Duty.  Christian  Conduct,  and 
OenxUne  Heroism  Respected  and  Revered." 
The  reverse  side  would  baar  a  commemorative 
Inscription. 

After  the  design  and  Inscription  had  been 
decided  upon.  Smith  added  a  wreath. 
When  he  submitted  bis  drawing  of  the  to- 
scribed  reverse,  with  a  wreath  added,  ha 
wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
George  Wythe  Mimford: 

"Por  this  I  shaU  make  no  further  charge, 
as  I  desire  the  medal  to  be  as  neat  and 
handsome  as  possible.  In  this  my  object  is 
twofold:  Plrst,  a  national  pride  to  the  mat- 
ter, and  Seoond,  I  wish  the  work  to  give  ma 
further  reputation  to  my  profesalon." 

Smith  apologized  that  the  letters  on  his 
drawing  "were  hurriedly  done,  and  mwely 
that  you  might  form  an  Idea  of  the  amount 
and  style  of  the  inscription."  After  this 
revision,  the  designs  were  approved,  and 
Smith  announced  on  August  17  that  th« 
work  was  complete. 

On  that  day,  he  sent  the  gold  medal,  the 
steel  dies  with  which  It  was  struck,  and  two 
bronze  copies,  by  express  to  Richmond.  The 
bronze  copies  were  for  Governor  Wise  and 
Secretary  Munford,  and  the  steel  dies  ware 
to  be  kept  to  case  there  shoiUd  ever  be  cauae 
to  make  another  copy  of  the  medal. 

On  November  28.  Munford  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Hemdon,  informing  her  that  the  gold  medal 
was  finally  ready.  It  was  delivered  to  her  In 
New  York  by  Major  William  Munford.  Gov- 
ernor Wise  gave  his  bronze  copy  to  one  of 
Hemdon's  relatlvas. 

to  May  1858.  Congress  awarded  the  widow 
$7,600.  The  Hemdon's  only  chUd,  Ellen,  was 
□uuTled  on  her  father's  birthday,  26  October 
1859,  to  Chester  Arthur,  whose  descendants 
now  own  the  gold  medal. 


ELECTIVE  COVERAGE  OP  FEDERAL 
ElilPLOYEES  UNDER  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  SYSTEM 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kiogh]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcobo 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOQH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  permit 
Federal  employees  to  elect  to  come  under 
the  Federal  social  insurance  system  es- 
tablished by  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  I  hope  this  legislation  will  resolve, 
finally,  the  question  of  coverage  of  the 
single  largest  group  of  employees  in  tbe 
United  States  who  have  been  denied  the 
privilege  of  obtaining  the  benefits  of  our 
very  fine  and  very  sound  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  protec- 
tion. This  is  a  matter  which  has  been 
imder  consideration  by  boards  and 
bureaus,  committees  and  commissions, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Congress,  for 
more  than  15  years.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered by  Cabinet-level  commissions,  by 
departments  of  Government,  suid  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  nu- 
merous occasions.  It  is  time  for  action 
and  not  another  15  or  10  or  5  years  or 
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even  1  ytmx  of  discussion.  Our  Federal 
Oovemment,  as  the  largest  single  em- 
ployer In  the  United  States,  can  111  afford 
to  coDtiniie  in  the  anomalotis  position  of 
refusing  to  permit  its  employees  this  pro- 
tection which  it  has  afforded  to  95  per- 
cent of  all  the  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  the  legislation 
which  I  have  today  introduced  resolves 
the  problems  fairly,  e<iultably,  and  In  the 
best  Interests  of  both  the  employees  and 
the  U.S.  Oovemment. 

In  brief,  the  solution  embodied  in  my 
bill  is  to  permit  Federal  employees  to 
make  a  choice  as  to  whether  they  will 
come  under  the  social  security  system  in 
addition  to  their  civil  service  retirement 
coverage.  Private  employees  get  social 
security  coverage  in  addition  to  whatever 
private  pension  they  may  have.  New 
employees  would  have  2  years  from 
the  date  of  their  employment  within 
which  to  file  a  certificate  indicating  Uielr 
desire  for  such  coverage.  Existing  em- 
ployees would  likewise  have  2  years  to 
make  such  election.  This  election  gen- 
erally can  be  retroactive  for  a  1-year 
period  If  the  employee  so  chooses  and  if 
he  pays  the  tax  due.  In  addition,  in 
order  that  employees  might  have  a 
further  opportimity,  because  of  changed 
family  or  financial  conditions,  and  so 
forth,  to  elect  coverage,  the  bill  provides 
that  at  the  end  of  a  5-year  period,  each 
unployee  will  have  one  further  chance  to 
elect  coverage.  There  would  be  6  months 
within  which  to  elect  coverage  at  that 
point. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  employee 
shall  pay  the  employee  tax.  This  would 
be  done  by  the  employer^— the  Federal 
agency — withholding  the  appropriate 
amount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  going  into 
further  detail  on  this  bill,  permit  me  to 
point  out  that  with  regard  to  Its  actuarial 
soundness,  it  follows  the  precedent  estab- 
lished last  year  when  coverage  was  ex- 
tended to  IV^  million  individuals  who 
receive  earnings  In  the  form  of  tips  and 
gratuities  by  providing  that  only  the  em- 
ployee share  of  the  tax  shall  be  payable 
and  that  the  employer  share  shall  not  be 
payable.  Therefore,  there  wo\ild  be  no 
budgetary  impact.  It  would  not  cost  the 
Federal  Oovemment  a  single  penny. 
The  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  testified  that  extension 
of  social  security  coverage  to  the  1^  mil- 
lion individuals  who  receive  *i*mingf  in 
the  form  of  tips  by  payment  of  the  em- 
ployee share  of  the  tax  was  an  actuarially 
sound  solution  to  that  coverage  problem. 
This  would  be  equally  true  of  extension 
of  coverage  to  Federal  employees  because 
they  are,  as  a  group,  generally  conceded 
to  be  superior  risks  In  terms  of  Insurance 
actuarial  considerations.  I  believe  the 
majority  will  elect  coverage.  There 
would  be  no  adverse  sdeetion,  because 
they  would  have  to  come  in  at  one  of  two 
points  In  time,  or  be  barred  from  com- 
ing in. 

Therefore,  the  solution  which  my  bill 
embodies  is  actuarially  sound;  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  employees  because  it 
penults  them  to  make  the  election  in 
their  own  Interest:  and  it  is  In  the  interest 
of  the  UJ3.  Oovemment  not  only  from  a 
budgetary  poUit  of  view  but  also  because 


it  doses  the  final  large  gap  of  coverage 
which  remains  under  the  social  security 
system  and  removes  the  quite  legitimate 
criticism  that  the  UjS.  Oovemment  has 
dMiled  its  own  employees  coverage  which 
it  has  mandatorily  extended  to  employees 
of  private  organizations  and  employers. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  use  every  parlia- 
mentary means  at  my  command  to  secure 
favorable  consideration  of  this  legislation 
during  this  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 


FOREION  FISHmO  VESSELS 

Mrs.  MINK. .  Mr.  speaker,  I  ask 
luianlmous  consmt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  OcucAOfl 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RscoRo  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  OERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
1945,  President  Tnmian,  taking  view  of 
the  growing  value  and  future  needs  of 
the  resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf, 
made  the  following  proclamaticMi: 

Having  concern  for  the  urgency  of  con- 
aervlng  and  prudently  utlllalng  Ita  natural 
resources,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  regards  the  natural  resources  of  the 
subsoil  and  sea  bed  of  the  continental  shelf 
beneath  the  high  seas  but  contiguous  to  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States  as  appertaining 
to  the  United  States,  subject  to  Its  Jxirlsdlc- 
Uon  and  control. 

Currently,  the  flood  tide  of  unchecked 
exploitation  by  foreign  fishermen  of  the 
fishing  stocks  of  our  cocwtal  waters  cou- 
pled with  the  growing  world  demand  for 
fish  and  the  diminishing  status  of  our 
fish  Industry  demands  that  we  take  effec- 
tual legislative  action  to  assure  this  Na- 
tion of  fulfillment  of  its  future  needs  and 
proper  place  in  the  world  fish  industry. 

While  the  fishing  fieets  and  the  catches 
of  foreign  nations  continue  to  grow  in 
accordance  with  the  growing  world  de- 
mand for  fish,  the  United  States,  since 
1957,  has  dropped  from  second  to  fifth 
place  among  nations  in  total  world  catch, 
accounting  for  less  than  6  percent  of 
the  world  catch  In  1963  as  opposed  to  13 
percent  In  1950.  Not  only  have  we  failed 
to  keep  abreast  of  this  growing  world 
demand  for  fish,  but  we  have  also  greatly 
contributed  toward  the  mounting  for- 
eign dominance  of  this  industry  by  al- 
lowing foreign  fieets  to  exploit  our 
coastal  waters  and  by  Importing  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  edible  fish 
consumed  in  this  country.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many  innt^nrfs 
we  are  buying  back  from  foreign  na- 
tions— in  various  forms — the  fish  that 
they  may  have  gathered  from  our  coastal 
waters. 

WhUe  our  flshennen  are  subjected  to 
conservative  measures  Imposed  by  our 
Oovemment,  the  f or^gn  fishermen,  fish- 
ing outside  the  3-mlle  limit  aie  not. 
C<m8equent]y,  what  Is  often  thrown  bade 
in  by  our  fishermen  is  subsequently 
gathered  In  by  foreign  fishermen,  thus 
depleting  our  present  stock  and.  more 
significant,  greatly  reducing  future 
stocks.  In  other  words,  foreign  fisher- 
men are  allowed  to  fish  JnrfiacHtnfTmtifly 


at  the  cost  of  our  own  fishermen,  for 
example,  one  of  my  constituents  tdls 
me  that  because  of  the  Indiscriminate 
methods  of  foreign  fishermen  it  now 
takes  16  boats  in  1  month  to  gather  the 
same  amount  of  lobsters  that  were 
caught  by  only  7  boats  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  no  longer  merely 
look  upon  an  undesirable  situation  with 
grave  future  repercussions  such  as  exists 
in  relation  to  our  coastal  waters  and  the 
fishing  industry.  We  must  take  proper 
legislative  action  to  rectify  this  situation 
and  assure  that  future  needs  can  be  met 
by  the  action  we  take  today. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  9-mile  fisheries  zone— ex- 
tending from  our  3-mlle  territorial  sea- 
it  is  necessary  that  we  establish  a  con- 
servation zone  contiguous  to  the  9-mile 
fisheries  zone  and  extendhig  over  the 
Continental  Shelf — or  to  a  depth  of  200 
meters.  Thus,  all  foreign  fishermen  op- 
erating in  our  coastal  waters  within  the 
100-fathom  line  will  be  subjected  to  the 
same  conservation  measures  as  are  our 
own  fishermen.  This  legislation  will  en- 
able us  to:  first,  effectively  control  fish- 
ing within  our  coastal  waters;  second, 
enhance  rather  than  impair  the  efforts 
of  our  fishermen  to  expand  their  catch; 
third,  take  proper  conservative  action  to 
insure  that  our  future  demands  for  fish 
are  met;  and  fourth,  will  ultimately  al- 
low us  to  take  our  proper  place  in  the 
world  fish  industry. 


NATIONAL  CEMETERY  IN  THE 
DELAWARE  VALLEY 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Byrnb]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  almost  all  the  available  grave- 
sites  In  the  Beverly  National  Cemetery, 
NJ.,  have  been  used  for  burials  or  re- 
served for  surviving  spouses,  and  there 
is  dire  need  for  more  space  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  following  resolution  in  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  peti- 
tions the  Congress  to  establish  a  new 
national  cemetery  In  the  Delaware  Val- 
ley area: 

HouBK  RxsoLxmoM  No.  66,  SBSSioit  or  19SS 
(Introduced  by  Messrs.  Slberg.  Comer, 
OaUagber,  Walsh.  OgUvle.  Oremmlnger, 
Stone,  Moran,  Needham.  Mrs.  Brugger, 
Messrs.  Lederer  and  Peeak.  April  26,  IBM- 
Referred  to  committee  on  rulec.  April  26, 
1B66.) 

Iw  THx  House  or  RKraBsxNTATtvcs, 

April  26,  1966. 

There  was  established  In  the  City  of  Phil- 
adelphia a  National  cemetery  which  was 
filled  to  capacity  and  closed  for  burials  some 
ten  years  ago. 

The  National  cemetery  at  Beverly,  New 
Jersey,  which  has  served  for  burials  of  dece- 
dents of  the  Delaware  Valley  area  Is  almost 
fiUed  and  soon  wlU  be  no  longer  usable  for 
this  purpose. 

The  NaUonal  cemetery  at  Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania,  has  very  few  vacant  spaces  for 
burials  and  soon  wUl  be  closed. 
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Unless  addltlcmal  facUltt^S  an  provided. 
In  the  not  too  distant  future,  those  eligible 
for  Interment  In  National  cemeteries  will 
lukve  to  be  burled  In  National  cemeteries 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  ];>elaware  Valley 
siea.  ' 

8Uice  the  DeUware  VaU^r  area  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  played,  and 
Is  playing  a  major  role  In  al^  our  war  etforts. 
It  would  be  fltUng  that  add^t'onal  locations 
be  acquired  to  provide  convoiilent  final  rest- 
ing places  for  our  Natloxul  war  heroes; 
therefore  be  it  ]' 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
monorlallzes  the  United  States  Congress  to 
cstabUsh  a  new  National  cemetery  In  the 
Delaware  Valley  area;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  tbls  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  each  member  of  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania  and  to  the  Honorable  Josxph 
8.  CLAaK  and  the  Honorable  Hugh  Scott. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  bee  n 
this  situation  for  several 
previous  Congresses  I  hi 
Mils  to  provide  for  the  es 
a  national  cemetery  in  i 
delphla.  Pa.    I  believe  it 
authorize  the  establlstmK 
cemetery  for  those  servici 
given    their    lives    for 
country. 
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THE  NATIONAL  LABOH  |RELATIONS 
ACT  AND  THE  J.  P.  S*!  :p^ENS  CO. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenure  (Mr.  Ai- 
BiKT).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  frote  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Thompson]  is  recogn^Jed  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  NeW  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  22,  LiD66,  the  five 
members  of  the  NationaJ  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  unanimously  upheld  the 
findings  of  an  independent  trial  exam- 
iner that  the  J.  P.  Stevein  Co.  had  fla- 
grantly violated  those  provisions  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  expressly 
designed  to  guarantee  to  (ill  employees 
the  rights  to  self-orgai  ilzation.  The 
Labor  Board  found  an  effc  nby  the  J.  P. 
Stevens  Co.  "to  crush  the  limion  move- 
ment in  its  plants  with  sniioi  regard  for 
the  means  employed."  Th(  i '  'flagrant  im- 
lawfulness"  contained  in  i^ie  record  in- 
cludes: 

Pirst.  The  wholesale  discharge  of 
union  membera;  ' 

Second.  Spying  on  tuion  meetings 
and  employee  attendance; 

Third.  Reprisals  to  dlsnurage  union 
adherence;  I 

Fourth.  Stripping  emplj^grees  of  union 
insignia;  and  ' 

Fifth.  Posting  lists  of  union  members 
on  the  company  bulletin  bterds,  and  in- 
ducing those  so  listed  to  "Scratch"  their 
names.  i 

The  labor  board  ordered  !the  company 
to  remedy  its  violations  byltirat,  reinstat- 
ing all  discharged  employees  with  back 
pay;  second,  posting  a  nM^  on  its  bul- 
etin  boards  that  it  would  not  again  vio- 
late the  law;  third,  sending  copies  of  this 
notice  to  aU  employees  at!  their  homes; 
lourth,  reading  the  notice  aloud  in  plant 
meetings;  and  fifth,  affording  the  union 
Jftasonable  access  to  company  bulletin 

This  decision  was  hand©  i  down  by  the 
I*bor  Board  at  9:30  ajn.  (in  March  22, 
W8.    The  company  inuaedlately  ap- 


pealed to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fourth  Circuit.  In  fact,  the  original 
appeal  was  filed  at  8:S0  ajn.,  an 
amended  appeal  at  9:03  ajn.,  and  the 
finalized  appeal  shortly  after  the  Labor 
Board  announced  its  decision. 

There  was  also  haste  on  the  floor  of 
this  House. 

On  March  24,  1966,  2  days  after  the 
labor  board  decision  was  announced,  a 
distinguished  former  Lattor  Committee 
member  denounced  it  on  this  floor.  He 
claimed  that  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  de- 
cision "creates  unrest  and  creates  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Oovemment."  He  claimed  that  the 
Board  order  requiring  the  Stevens  Co.  to 
publicize  the  "cease  and  desist  order" — 
"that  they  have  sinned  but  will  sin  no 
more,"  as  our  colleague  put  it — "In- 
fringes upon  a  fundamental  right  of 
every  American  employer." 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  DoKN]  Joined  in  this  denunciation 
and  characterized  the  Labor  Board's 
(H>inion  as  "an  attack  upon  our  free  en- 
terprise system."  He  claimed  that  the 
decision,  if  affirmed,  "could  well  destroy 
enlightened  industrial  labor  relations." 
He  did  not  elaborate  his  assumptions. 
On  May  23,  1966,  Mr.  Dorn  again  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  subject  and  an- 
noimced  that  he  was  sending  President 
Johnson  a  telegram — see  Rxcord  page 
11131.  Again  Mr.  DoRN  did  not  elaborate. 

Mr.  RzviRs  and  Mr.  McMillan  of 
South  Carolina  associated  themselves 
with  these  remarks. 

These  comments,  as  I  have  Indicated, 
came  2  days  after  the  117-page  opinion 
was  made  available,  and  the  gentlemen 
admitted  that  their  comments  were  based 
upon  reports  in  the  press. 

On  April  27,  the  gentl«nan  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Tuck]  Joined  in  the  attack. 
He  described  the  decision  as  "base,"  "im- 
warranted,"  and  "reprehensible."  He 
claimed  that  "the  persons  responsible  for 
this  decision"— presumably  the  five 
membera  of  the  lAbor  Board — "have  un- 
doubtedly become  exposed  to  the  methods 
employed  by  Communists."  He  con- 
cluded that  "every  patriotic  and  thought- 
ful American  should  rally  to  the  defense 
of  the  Stevens  Co." 

I  find  a  certain  irony  In  this  charge. 
Just  over  a  decade  ago,  the  head  of  the 
J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  was  the  target  of  the 
same  inference  by  some  Membera  of  the 
other  body.  The  eventual  hearings  de- 
veloping out  of  an  exchange  of  charges 
were  widely  followed  on  national  televi- 
sion. 

By  April  27,  the  gentleman  frcMn  Vir- 
ginia had  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  Labor  Board  decision.  But  he  based 
his  assertions  Instead  on  his  "long  friend- 
ship with  the  Honorable  Robert  T. 
Stevens,"  who  heads  what  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  describes  as  a  "fine  orga- 
nization." He  did  not  elaborate  this  as- 
sumption either. 

I  share  the  concern  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  for  this  decision  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  labor  relations  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry In  our  Southeastern  States.  I 
have  taken  the  time  to  study  the  deci- 
sion, and  frankly,  my  reaction  is  not  the 


reaction   of  my  eoOeagues  who  have 
spoken  earlier  on  the  subject. 

However,  since  the  opinion  has  raised 
such  a  furor,  I  would  like  to  withhold  my 
reaction  until  I  can  put  the  case  before 
you  In  the  perepectlve  of  the  statutoty 
background  and  the  facts  of  record. 

X.  THS    8TATDTOKT     BACXOaotntl) 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  30  yeara  ago  this 
Congress  passed  the  Wagner  Act,  the 
magna  carta  of  labor.  This  act  de- 
clared and  recognized  that  it  is  the 
"poUcy  of  the  United  States  to  encour- 
age the  practice  and  procedure  of  col- 
lective bargaining."  This  basic  policy 
of  the  1935  Wagner  Act  was  reafllrmed 
In  the  1947  Taft-Hartley  amendments 
and  again  in  the  1959  Landrum-artffln 
amendments.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  today. 

In  the  1935  Wagner  Act  this  Congress 
gave  to  all  employees  "the  right  to  self- 
organization,"  the  right  "to  form.  Join, 
or  assist  labor  organizations."  This 
right  was  continued  in  the  1947  TWt- 
Hartley  amendments  and  In  the  1959 
lAndrum-Orlffln  amendments,  and  la 
a  right  promised  by  Congress  today. 

To  endorse  this  "right  to  self -organi- 
zation," this  Congress  directed  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  to  hold 
secret-ballot  elections  wherein  the  em- 
ployees could  vote  for  the  union  of  their 
choice,  or  for  no  union.  The  Labor 
Board  since  1935  has  held  these  secret- 
ballot  elections.  It  was  early  discovered 
that  on  occasion,  fraud,  bribes,  or  other 
undue  pressures  by  management  or  the 
participating  unions  made  it  impossible 
for  the  election  to  fairly  refiect  the  hon- 
est views  of  the  voters.  On  such  oc- 
casions, the  Labor  Board  would  set  aside 
the  results  of  the  tainted  election  and 
conduct  what  are  known  as  rerun  elec- 
tions. This  is  an  administrative  prac- 
tice of  some  30  yeara'  standing,  a  prac- 
tice which  we  have  adopted  through  re- 
peated reenactment  of  the  basic  lawi. 

Congress  in  1^5  sought  to  guarantee 
the  right  of  employee  "self-organlza- 
tion"  by  making  it  unlawful  for  em- 
ployera  to  Interfere  with  or  to  retaliate 
because  of  the  exercise  of  this  right.  The 
Labor  Act  of  1935,  as  enacted  and  as 
amended  in  1947  and  In  1959,  makes  It 
an  unfair  labor  practice  for  the  em- 
ployer "to  Interfere  with,  restndn.  or 
coerce  employees"  In  the  exercise  of 
their  rights  to  self  organization;  and 
further  makes  it  unlawful  for  an  emplof' 
er  to  discourage  membership  In  any  labor 
organization  by  "discrimination  in  re- 
gards to  hire  or  tenure  of  employment." 

In  short,  for  over  30  yeara  now,  the 
law  of  the  land  makes  it  unlawful  for  an 
employer  to  restrain  or  coerce  his  em- 
ployees from  Joining  a  union,  or  to  fire 
them  from  their  Jobs  U  they  do  Join  a 
union. 


n.  TRB 


J.  p.  ■lavKHS  iSAcnoir  to  nras 

RATUTOBT  nUMZWOaK 


On  March  22,  1966,  the  five  monbere 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
imanimously  upheld  the  findings  of  a 
trial  examiner  that  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co. 
had  flagrantiy  violated  these  two  basic 
prohibitions  of  the  act  In  an  unsophis- 
ticated effort  "to  cnish  the  imlon  move- 
ment In  its  plants  with  small  regard  for 
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the  meana  employed."  Serenty-one 
workers  were  discharged  In  a  company 
antiunion  campaign  marked,  as  the 
Labor  Board  described  it.  by  "flagrant 
imlawfulness." 

While  the  proceedings  leading  to  this 
initial  opinion  were  pending,  the  antl- 
imlon  caixu)algn  continued.  At  a  second 
series  of  hearings,  the  same  NLRB  trial 
'examiner  found  that  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co. 
had  discharged  not  only  union  members 
but  also  those  employees — some  of  whom 
were  not  imlon  members — ^who  had  testi- 
fied imder  subpena  against  the  company 
in  the  original  Labor  Board  proceedings. 
I  would  like  to  remind  the  Congress  that 
flnce  our  enactment  of  the  Wagner  Act 
in  1935  It  has  been  imlawful  for  an  em- 
ployer "to  discharge  or  otherwise  dls- 
'crlminate  against  an  employee  because 
he  has  filed  charges  or  given  testimony 
imder  this  act." 

Incredible  as  It  may  sound,  while  the 
second  round  of  hearings  was  going  on, 
the  company  continued  its  policy  of  dis- 
charge, and  the  independent  Oeneral 
Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  Issued  a  third  c<Hnplalnt 
charging  still  more  vlolatl(Mis  of  the 
basic  prohibitions  of  our  30-year-old  law. 
The  charges  In  this  case  are  presently 
l9elng  heard  by  Trial  Examiner  Boyd 
Leedom,  Chairman  of  the  NLRB  during 
the  Elsenhower  administration. 

This  Is  not  a  new  story,  but  how  long 
will  it  continue? 

m.  THK  CXNXKAI.  BACK(nOTnn> 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  organizing 
campaign  at  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  and 
some  of  the  facts  of  record.  I  think 
this  is  Important  if  we  are  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Wagner  Act,  now  30 
years  old.  I  think  we  shall  learn  that 
the  act  is  not  effective  in  the  face  of  a 
recalcitrant  and  deliberate  obstruction 
to  the  congressional  mandate  therein 
expressed. 

First,  a  bit  of  background.  The  south- 
em  textile  industry  Is  the  largest  open- 
abao  Industry  In  America.  The  anti- 
union animus  of  the  employers  certainly 
plays  a  major  role  in  keeping  the  work- 
ers imorganlzed.  Discharge  of  union 
adherents,  surveillance  of  imion  orga- 
nisers, the  use  of  race-hate  propaganda 
to  asaodate  and  discredit  the  unions  with 
-elvil  rights  efforts,  threats  of  plant  clos- 
ing If  the  union  comes  in — these  are  some 
of  the  weapons  in  the  antiimion  armory. 
We  all  remember  the  Darlington  story, 
tjrplcal  of  many  others.  The  workers  in 
Darlington.  B.C.,  were  warned  that  the 
plant  would  be  closed  If  they  voted  for 
the  union:  and  the  plant  was  closed  when 
they  voted  for  the  union.  We  may  mlni- 
miie  the  impact  of  this  story,  but  the 
southern  textile  worker  cannot. 

The  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  Is  a  giant  in  this 
open-shop  Industry,  second  only  to  the 
Burlingtcoi  industries.  With  headquar- 
ters in  New  York,  it  operates  more  than 
60  mills  and  employes  some  40,000  work- 
ers. In  early  1963  the  industrial  union 
-department  of  the  AFL-CIO  selected  the 
Stevens  Co.  as  a  prime  target  for  a  mass 
organizing  drive,  primarily  because  the 
plants  were  localized  In  the  Carollnas, 
and  because  the  company  could  weU  af- 
ford to  improve  the  pay  and  working 
conditions.    The  company's  1964  report 


to  the  stockholders  boasted  that  "net  in- 
come has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past 
10  years."  Wages  for  most  employees 
centered  between  $1.38  to  $1.75  an  hour, 
averaging  around  $62  for  a  40-hour  week. 
The  union  drive  was  unique  In  several 
ways.  Rather  than  going  at  it  on  a 
plant  by  plant  basis— inviting  the  com- 
pany to  dose  down  an  organized  plant  as 
at  Darlington— the  union  tackled  some 
25  of  the  40-odd  Stevens  plants  in  the 
Carollnas  almost  simultaneously.  Theze 
was  another  departure  from  the  past 
organizing  techniques.  Whereas  cus- 
tomarily the  fact  of  Individual  union 
membership  was  kept  secret — to  protect 
against  discharge — the  union  here  de- 
dded  to  Inform  the  company  of  Its  mem- 
bership on  a  current  basis.  The  reason 
for  this  decision  is  found  in  the  Labor 
Board  requirements  that  company 
knowledge  of  union  membership  Is  an 
indlspenslble  element  in  proving  that 
discharges  were  based  on  such  union 
membership. 

IV.  THK  PATTraw  or  COBfPAMT  RESISTANCI:  DIS- 
CRARGK  OF  KNOWN  UNION  MWMMw^ff  oN  ANT 
PXETEXT 

The  organizing  campaign  got  under 
way  in  June  1983.  Shortly  thereafter 
the  company  posted  a  notice  on  the  bul- 
letin boards  In  Its  plants  that  "it  Is  our 
positive  intention  to  oppose  this  union 
and  by  every  proper  means  to  prevent 
it  from  coming  in  here."  Copies  of  this 
notice  were  mailed  to  aU  employees  at 
their  homes  with  a  covering  letter  de- 
scribing It  as  of  "vital  Importance  "  It 
Is  dear  from  the  record  that  the  com- 
pany did  oppose  the  imlon,  and  not  al- 
ways with  "proper  means."  The  pattern 
as  described  to  the  NLRB  trial  examiner 
went  something  like  this: 

The  union,  despite  the  company's  de- 
clared hostility,  signed  up  a  substantial 
number  of  employees.  These  were,  of 
course,  the  bolder  and  more  active  spirits 
With  their  consent,  the  union  sent  their 
names  to  the  company.  The  company 
promptly  posted  the  names  on  the  bulle- 
tin board.  Supervisors  then  approached 
and  asked  the  individual  employees  if 
the  union  was  telling  the  truth,  if  they 
In  fact  had  Joined  the  union.  The  su- 
pervisors offered  to  help  them  withdraw 
from  the  union  if  they  so  wished.  If  the 
individual  decided  to  withdraw,  he  was 
marched  to  the  bulletin  board  where  he 
was  permitted  to  cross  out  his  name  from 
the  list  of  union  members.  If  he  refused 
to  withdraw  from  the  union,  his  work 
was  watched  carefully,  fault  was  found, 
and  he  was  discharged  for  Ineflaciency — 
usually  within  a  day  or  so  of  the  time  he 
was  publldy  named  as  a  imlon  member. 

V.   BOm   INDIVlmTAI,   KZAlCPLBa 

Some  Individual  examples  will  give 
flavor  and  content  to  this  general  policy 
of  discharge  outlined  above. 

A.  TRX  KSPUBUC  PLANT  NO.  2,  IN  THX 
BOCK  Rnx   AEXA 

Arthur  Wright,  Idolene  Steele,  Charles 
Knight,  and  two  other  employees  at  Re- 
public plant  No.  2  were  the  flrst  five  to 
Join  the  union.  Their  names  were  sent 
to  the  company  and  posted  on  the  bulle- 
tin board  on  August  17.  The  next  day, 
on    August    18,    Wright,    Steele,    and 


Knight  were  discharged  for  Inefltcleoey 
the  flrst  ones  so  fired  In  that  plant  ia 
over  4  years.  The  other  two  union 
members  immediately  went  to  the  super- 
visor  and  said  they  wanted  to  get  out  of 
the  unicHi.  They  were  told  they  would 
have  "to  prove"  themsdves.  which  thw 
did  by  disclosing  the  homes  where  ttie 
unlcm  meetings  were  held  and  the  Iden- 
tltgr  of  those  in  attendance. 

B.  KXPtrXUC  PLANT  NO.  S 

At  Republic  plant  No.  3,  James  Wal- 
den  was  one  of  the  first  employees  to 
Join  the  union.  His  name  was  posted  by 
the  company  on  August  18.  He  was 
fired  on  August  22  for  "tying  doubles" 
There  was  undisputed  evidence  that  lio 
one  In  20  years  had  been  fired  for  this 
reason,  "though  doubles  were  continual- 
ly being  tied." 

The  next  day  three  coworkers  of  Wal- 
den  went  to  the  superintendent's  office 
to  resign  from  the  union.  They  were 
told  to  "prove"  themsdves.  They  did  so 
by  disclosing  the  identity  of  other 
imlon  members.  When  the  name  of  one 
such  individual  was  mentioned,  the 
company  official  said: 

He's  got  Biz  children.  I  don't  know  why 
In  the  world  he  would  want  to  put  his  name 
on  that  thing;  to  start  with,  if  he  was  to 
lose  his  job,  he  couldnt  even  get  back  on. 

William  Sibley  was  also  a  union  mem- 
ber, and  had  been  employed  at  this  plant 
for  21  years.  He  was  fired  shortly  after 
he  Joined  the  union  for  "mixing  waste." 
His  supervisor  subsequently  testified 
that  he  could  not  recall  ever  before  dis- 
charging a  man  for  "mixing  waste." 
After  the  discharge,  a  coworker  inter- 
vened and  asked  for  reconsideration  for 
the  sake  of  Sibley's  four  children.  The 
superintendent  agreed  to  think  it  over, 
but  did  nothing  after  he  spotted  Sibley 
handing  out  union  leafiets  at  the  gate  of 
plant  No.  3. 

c.  TRK  WKTracnu  plant 

There  was  a  very  unusual  situation  at 
Whltmlre,  where  most  of  the  3,500  In- 
habitants worked  at  the  mill.  Jess  Cudd 
and  his  son,  Donald,  were  the  flrst  two 
employees  to  Join  the  union.  Jess  had 
worked  for  the  mill  for  50  years,  since 
he  was  13.  Donald,  his  son,  came  to 
work  In  1949. 

DontUd,  the  son,  was  discharged  for  bi- 
efflclency:  the  flrst  "doffer"  so  fired  to 
the  memory  of  the  shift  foreman.  Al- 
though removed  from  the  plant,  Donald 
continued  on  in  the  village  and  was 
active  in  imlcm  organizational  work.  The 
company  devised  a  plan  to  get  Donald 
out  of  the  community,  and  his  father, 
Jess,  out  of  the  plant,  without  discharg- 
ing a  man  with  50  years'  seniority. 

The  general  overseer  approached  the 
father,  suggested  that  he  quit  and  adopt 
his  grandchildren.  This  would  make  him 
eligible  for  $250  a  month  in  public  relief, 
which,  with  his  social  security,  would  al- 
most equal  what  the  company  was  pay- 
ing him.  With  the  children  cared  for  by 
the  grandfather,  the  son  would  then  be 
free  to  leave  town.  As  Jess  Cudd  related 
the  conversation  with  the  plant  manager: 

He  said  U  I'd  run  Donald,  my  son.  off,  and 
adopt  them  two  younguns,  and  quit  mjMU. 
it'd  be  all  right. 
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Jess  rejected  this  suggi  gtion,  and  was 


discharged  for  inefflden< 
was  thus  rid  of  the  union' 

D.  thb  blackhawx 
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irhe  returned 
I  The  foreman 
[(rehouse  em- 
!iem  Goodwin 
I  of  bdng  re- 
it  that  they 
union.    He 

liere  and  take 
aes  Ooodwln 


The  plant 
tresence. 

PLANT  AND 

rsB  1 1 
James  Goodwin  was  emplojred  for  10 
years  in  the  warehouse  of  the  Blackliawk 
mill  In  the  Greenville  areil  He  was  one 
of  27  employees  In  the  ^iirehouse  who 
had  Joined  the  union.  Shortly  after 
this  was  made  known  to  th^  company,  the 
imlon  employees  were  c^ed  publldy 
to  the  management  office  and  asked  if 
they  had  any  "questions."  They  did  not, 
and  shortly  after  they  beglan  to  be  fired, 
one  by  one,  on  various  pretexts.  Good- 
win was  fired  because  he  Went  across  to 
a  restaurant  for  a  sandwlcn — as  was  cus- 
tomary— without  obtaining  {permission  to 
leave  the  plant.  Thereaf 
asking  for  his  Job  back 
called  the  other  union 
ployees  together  and  told 
would  have  a  better  cham 
employed  if  they  ^ould  a 
were  wrong  in  Joining 
aaid: 

If  enough  of  you  go  up 
your  name  off,  they  wUl  hire 
back. 

a.  OTHXB  SmTA' 

The  record  is  replete  wii^  similar  sit 
uatlons.  At  the  White  porse  plant, 
Horace  Anderson  has  beeiJ  employed  for 
11  years  and  his  work  wa^  "excellent." 
He  Joined  the  union  on  GMtober  6,  and 
was  discharged  on  October  7  for  spending 
too  much  time  in  the  batlliroom.  AMn 
Baker  was  employed  as  a,  sweeper  and 
joined  the  union  on  Octdber  10.  The 
company  was  so  Informed  on  October  11. 
On  the  next  working  day,  the  assistant 
overseer  followed  him  an^und  all  day. 
suggesting  he  resweep  here,  that  he  had 
missed  some  dirt  there,  and  so  forth.  At 
the  end  of  the  day.  his  pay  was  reduced 
from  S1.31  to  $1.25  an  hoiir.  The  next 
day.  the  assistant  overseer  $gain  was  at 
his  side,  even  following  him  to  the  bath- 
nx)m.   Baker  then  quit  in  disgust. 

At  the  Greer  plant,  Charles  Plenmions 
was  one  of  five  men  In  his  W^rk  area  who 
Joined  the  union  on  August  1$.  His  name 
was  posted  on  the  compiay  bulletin 
board  as  a  union  member,  attd  on  August 
24  he  was  fired  for  "horseplay."  A  few 
minutes  before  going  on  ;duty,  while 
waiting  for  the  bell  to  ring, |  he  swung  a 
map  like  a  baseball  bat  and  'thoUered"  In 
•  loud  voice,  "not  at  nobody*  or  nothing," 
Just  hoUerlng."    His  overaoer  admitted 

I  k  u  ^^  ^^  y^*"  ^®  ^*<*  ^^^  on  the 
Job  he  had  not  discharged  any  other 
employee  for  this  reason. 

Shlrely  Hobbs  was  empltyed  at  the 
Rosemary  fabrication  plan.  Her  Job 
was  to  sort  napkins  Into  l^firsts"  and 
Kwnds"  and  to  count  them|  Into  bundles 
w  100.  On  an  average  day.  an  Inspector 
•orts  and  counts  8.500  ndfens.  She 
joined  the  union  and  attenled  an  open 
meeting  on  October  3.  On  C  «tober  6,  the 
wneral  overseer  of  the  plaiit  recounted 
w  her  bundles,  found  onei  bundle  one 
«win  short,  and  discharged  her  for 
""efficiency.  This  was  hef 
only,  "wrlteup." 

Virginia  Ray  was  also  an 
Me  Rosemary  fabricating 
'•»  was   to    inspect   severi 
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towels— of  poor  quality  and  loosely 
woven— each  day,  and  separate  them  as 
"firsts"  or  "seconds"  Into  bundles  of  24. 
She  Joined  the  union  and  her  name  was 
sent  to  the  company  on  Augiist  27. 
Three  days  later  the  assistant  depart- 
ment overseer  "spot  checked"  her  bundles 
and  discharged  her  upon  finding  flve 
"seconds"  in  a  bundle  of  "firsts."  This 
overseer  admitted  on  examination  that 
Virginia  Ray  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Inspectors. 

I  believe  this  very  limited  sample  of 
Individual  situations  gives  flavor  and 
content  to  support  the  generalized  con- 
dusion  of  the  trial  examiner  concerning 
the  general  pattern  of  the  company  antl- 
imion  practices. 

The  normal  pattern  waa  a  union  meeting, 
generally  on  a  weekend,  at  which  a  number 
of  employees  joined,  the  company  advised 
the  same  day  by  letter  or  telegram,  the  name 
received  the  next  working  day,  and  the  names 
posted,  and  a  personnel  action  report,  or  even 
discharge,  the  same  day  or  the  next  .  .  , 
the  triggering  act  was  clearly  the  employee's 
advising  (the  company)  that  he  had  Joined 
the  union.  The  write-up  or  discharge,  or 
both,  foUowed  as  quickly  as  a  pretext  could 
be  found  ...  In  many  Instances  the  write- 
ups  would  be  the  flrst  ever  received  by  the 
employees  during  a  long  course  of  employ- 
ment, or  the  first  received  for  many  years,  or 
the  first  for  the  same  aUeged  dereliction. 


work,  but  the  trial  examiner  ruled  for 
the  company: 

since  Faulkenbezry  was  not  aaaodated  with 
the  union  and  since  her  testimony  at  the  lint 
hearing  was  relatively  Innocuous.  I  do  not 
find  that  the  Oeneral  Counsel  has  met  ttw 
burden  of  proof  which  rests  upon  Mm  and  X 
shall  recommend  that  the  oomplaint  be  dis- 
missed as  to  Faulkenberry. 


first,    and 

Inspector  at 
^lant.     Her 
thousand 


I  might  interpolate  here  that  these 
events  took  place  and  this  pattern  of 
antlunionlsm  fiourlshed  in  an  area  gov- 
erned, thanks  to  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  by  so-called  rlght-to- 
work  laws.  This  history  of  events  in- 
dicates what  was  repeatedly  said  In  this 
Chamber  last  sununer:  these  laws  do  not 
give  any  one  the  right  to  work.  A  better 
and  more  accurate  name  for  such  laws, 
based  upon  the  record  of  events  in  the 
Stevens  case  might  weU  be:  right-to-be- 
fired  laws. 

VL  THX  FAmNXaS   OF  THX  TRIAL  BXAIONB 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  trial  ex- 
aminer's decision  might  reflect  a  pro- 
imlon  bias.  But  such  a  thought  is  dis- 
pelled by  the  record. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  trial  examiner 
was  biased  in  favor  of  the  union.   If  any- 
thing, he  leaned  over  backwards  to  favor 
the  company.     I  think  two  cases  will 
suffice  to  prove  his   open-handed  ap- 
proach.   It  was  charged  that  these  two 
employees  were  discharged  because  they 
had  testifled  imder  subpena  against  the 
company  In  the  earlier  Labor  Board  pro- 
ceedings.   One.  Daniel  Murray,  was  em- 
ployed at  the  Patterson  plant  in  the 
Roanoke  Rapids  area  as  a  "sweeper,"  to 
dean  11  toilets.    He  was  discharged  for 
ineffidency  after  he  testified  in  the  Labor* 
Board  proceedings  against  the  company. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  conflicting 
testimony  on  how  dean  he  kept  the  toi- 
lets, but  the  trial  examiner  ruled  for  the 
company  on  the  theory  that  the  general 
coimsel  had  failed  to  establish  a  prima 
facie  case.   So,  too,  in  the  case  of  Juanlta 
Faulkenberry,  a  weaver  with  30  years' 
experience  employed  at  Republic  plant 
No.  1  In  the  Rock  Hill  area.   She  testifled 
in  the  Labor  Board  hearings,  and  there- 
after  was   discharged   for   Ineffidency. 
She  had  never  before  been  Issued  a  per- 
sonnel action  report  complaining  of  her 


VH.  THX  PKOBLXM   OP  BXXXDXKB 

To  summarize  the  situation  so  far,  the 
trial  examiner  went  into  the  mlnutla  of 
the  evidence  concerning  many  empjoy- 
SM  At  many  of  the  company's  plants, 
usually  finding  that  the  individual  had 
been  fired  for  tmion  activity,  sometimes 
not.  He  did,  however,  flnd  a  company 
pattern  of  interference,  restraint,  and 
coercion  with  the  employee's  statutory 
right  to  "sdf -organization." 

The  Labor  Board  members  heard  the 
appeal,  affirmed  in  general,  but  found 
fault  with  some  particulars  of  the  indi- 
vidual situations. 

The  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  mipealed  to  the 
court  of  appeals.  The  anployees  dis- 
charged in  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall 
of  1963  must  wait  another  year  or  more 
before  the  reinstatement  order  becomes 
flnal.  Meanwhile,  the  union  organizing 
drive  has  been  blunted,  if  not  destroyed. 
This  raises  serious  question  concerning 
the  effectiveness  of  the  NLRB  remedial 
orders. 

The  normal  Labor  Board  remedial  or- 
der is  little  more  than  a  slap  on  the  wilat. 
The  guilty  party  is  told  to  cease  and  de- 
sist from  like  future  conduct,  and  to  post 
the  cease  and  desist  order  in  a  conspicu- 
ous place.  If  employees  are  discharged, 
the  Board  is  authorized  to  order  their  re- 
instatement, with  or  without  back  pay. 
Sums  earned,  or  which  could  have  been 
earned,  during  the  discharge  period  are 
offset  against  the  amount  owing.  These 
normal  remedial  orders  were  Issued  in 
the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  case. 

But  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  situation  was 
not  normal.  The  company  had  noUfled 
all  employees  by  mail  of  its  determination 
to  resist  the  union,  so  the  Labor  Board 
ordered  the  company  to  mall  oopiiea  of  the 
cease  and  desist  order  to  each  employee. 
Many  of  the  employees  are  illiterate, 
so  the  Labor  Board  ordered  the  company 
to  read  aloud  the  cease  and  desist  order 
to  assembled  groups  of  employees. 

The  channels  of  public  communication 
in  the  southern  mill  village  are  often 
closed  to  the  union;  so  the  Labor  Board 
ordered  the  company  to  provide  bulletin 
board  space  to  the  imlon  message. 

The  Labor  Board  denied  the  remedy 
requested  by  the  union:  an  order  that 
the  ctMnpany  bargain  with  the  imlon  on 
a  "members  only"  basis.  This  request 
was  bottomed  on  the  theory  that  "but 
for"  the  company  law  violations,  the 
union  would  have  signed  up  a  majority 
of  the  employees  and  the  right  to  bar- 
gain on  their  behalf.  To  deny  the  union 
bargaining  rights,  at  least  on  a  "mem- 
bers only"  basis,  permits  the  company 
to  profit  by  its  own  misdeeds.  As  I  said, 
this  union  request  was  denied  by  the 
Labor  Board. 

How  effective  is  this  (H'der?  Does  it  do 
any  good  for  the  Labor  Board  or  a  court 
to  compd  an  employer  to  publicize  a 
"cease  and  desist"  order— 2.  3,  or  4  years 
after  the  event— that  the  employer  was 
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wrong  when  he  Interfered  v^th.  re- 
strained Mid  coerced  the  employees  from 
exercising  their  statutory  rights?  I  sub- 
mit that  in  many  cases  the  order  Is  en- 
tire Ineffective:  It  does  not  unscramble 
the  egg:  the  organizing  drive  cannot  be 
put  on  Ice  for  this  iwrlod  of  time,  and  ia 
long  since  destroyed. 

Does  It  do  any  good  for  the  Labor 
Board,  or  a  court,  to  order  the  reinstate- 
ment of  employees  discharged  for  union 
activity,  even  with  back  pay?  Many  of 
them  have  moved  elsewhere  and  canxMt 
be  found;  others  have  found  employment 
and  cannot  prove  flnancial  loss;  and  In 
any  event  the  back  pay  awards  are  tax 
deductible  as  a  business  expense.  But 
more  Important,  the  back  pay  awards  in 
no  way  compensate  for  the  anxiety  and 
strain  In  making  ends  meet  while  all  In- 
come Is  cut  off. 

The  remedies  of  the  Labor  Bocurd  are 
too  little  and  come  too  late.  This  situ- 
ation, however,  can  be  dianged.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  Just  a  few  of  the  current 
proposals  on  how  this  can  be  done. 
A.  THSBKnoit  10  (J)  iHjmrcnoN 

In  1947  this  Congress  recognized  that 
the  Justice  delayed  by  the  due  process 
procedures  of  the  NLRB  hearings  was  In 
fact  no  Justice  at  all  In  many  Instances. 
Accordingly,  we  provided  In  section  10 
n>  of  the  Taft-Hartley  amendments 
that  the  Labor  Board  must  seek  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  from  the  lower 
Federal  courts  whenever  there  is  good 
cause  to  believe  that  a  labor  union  has 
engaged  In  unlawful  secondary  boycott 
activities.  In  the  1959  Landrum-Orlflln 
amendments,  we  extended  this  require- 
ment that  the  Labor  Board  must  seek 
Pederal  court  injunctions  In  "hot'cargo" 
and  "recognltlonal  picketing"  sltiiatlons. 
In  short,  when  an  allegation  Is  made 
against  a  labor  union  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice, the  Pederal  courts  step  In  with  Im- 
mediate relief  while  the  merits  are 
slowly  decided  by  the  administrative 
processes. 

In  1947  we  also  authorized  the  Labor 
Board  to  seek  Judicial  Injunctive  relief- 
pending  the  administrative  processes — 
when  a  complaint  was  Issued  alleging 
other  violations  of  the  Labor  Act  by 
unions  or  by  management.  Section  10  (J ) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  amendments  author- 
izes the  Labor  Board  In  this  situation  to 
seek  "appropriate  temporary  relief  or  re- 
straining order." 

We  recognized.  In  the  1947  Taft- 
Hartley  amendments,  that  there  may  be 
a  local  or  regional  prejudice  for  or 
against  labor  unions.  Accordingly,  we 
authorized  the  Labor  Board  to  seek  the 
Judicial  relief  under  both  section  10(J) 
and  und»  section  10(e)  either  "within 
any  district  wherein  the  unfair  labor 
practice  In  question  is  alleged  to  have  oc- 
eurred,"  or,  "wherein  such  person  resides 
or  transacts  business." 

I  understand  that  the  Labor  Board  has 
sought  section  10(J)  Injunctions  when  a 
complaint  was  Issued  alleging  unlawful 
discharges  based  on  union  activities, 
"nie  Labor  Board  sought  this  Judicial  re- 
lief in  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  case.  I  fur- 
ther understand  that  the  Labor  Board 
has  obtained  temporary  court  orders  put- 
ting the  discharged  employee  ba^  on  the 
Job  in  othn^  sections  of  the  country,  but 


never  In  the  southern  textile  mill  States. 
It  did  not  get  this  relief  here  In  the  J.  P. 
Stevens  case.  Why  has  not  the  Labor 
Board  sought  a  court  Injimctlon  In  the 
district  "wherein  such  person  resides  or 
transacts  business"?  Spe<^cally,  why 
did  not  the  Labor  Board  seek  the  10(J) 
injunction  In  the  Federal  court  in  New 
York  where  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  has  Its 
headquarters?  Why  has  not  the  Labor 
Bofu-d  exhausted  the  possibilities  for  In- 
terim Judicial  relief  which  we  set  out  in 
our  1947  Taft-Hartley  amendments?  I 
wish  this  had  been  tried. 

a.  BBcnoN  io(«>  nrmiM  bsumt 

In  sections  10(J)  and  10(D  we  recog- 
nized the  necessity  for  temporary  Judicial 
relief  from  the  UJS.  district  courts  pend- 
ing the  administrative  adjudication  by 
the  Labor  Board  and  its  trial  examiners. 
In  section  10(e)  of  the  act  we  recognized 
the  necessity  for  temporary  relief  whUe 
the  Labor  Board  decision  was  reviewed 
on  appeal  to  the  courts  of  appeal. 

In  section  10(e)  we  authorized  the 
Labor  Board — spending  review  of  its  deci- 
sions by  the  courts  of  appeals — to  peti- 
tion such  reviewing  courts  for  "appro- 
priate temporary  relief  or  restraining 
order."  We  also  authorized  the  review- 
ing courts  "to  grant  such  tempo- 
rary relief  or  restraining  order  as  It 
deems  Just  and  proper." 

I  understand  this  Is  a  dead  letter,  that 
the  Labor  Board  seldom  If  ever  asks  for 
"temporary  relief."  This  means  Judicial 
delay  of  a  year  or  more  compounds  the 
damage  caused  by  the  administrative  de- 
lay. Relief  is  In  sight,  but  never  in  hand. 
I  do  not  xmderstand  why  the  Labor 
Board  does  not  utilize  the  congressional 
authorization  to  se^  "temporary  relief" 
from  the  reviewing  courts;  especially,  as 
here,  where  the  Labor  Board  has  found 
imlawful  discharges,  and  the  dischargees 
are  obviously  In  flnancial  straits. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  situation. 

The  union  here  charged  that  a  niunber 
of  employes  had  been  discharged  because 
of  union  membership.  The  regional  of- 
fice of  the  NLRB  Investigated  these 
charges,  and  found  reason  to  issue  a  com- 
plaint against  the  company.  Thereafter 
a  trial  examiner  heard  days  of  evidence, 
and  in  a  lengthy.  117-page,  opinion, 
found  that  some  of  the  employees  had 
been  discharged  because  of  union  activity 
and  other  employees  for  legitimate  rea- 
son. There  was  an  appeal  to  the  Labor 
Board.  Five  members  of  the  Board — 
Republican  and  Democrat  alike — re- 
viewed the  evidence  and  the  findings, 
and  thereafter  afllrmed  the  trial  exami- 
ner in  almost  all  particulars.  The  case 
now  moves  on  to  the  court  of  appeals  for 
review.  In  that  forum,  according  to  our 
statutory  mandate  In  section  10(e)  of  the 
act: 

Th«  nndlngs  of  the  Bottrd  with  respect  to 
queetlozis  ot  fact  If  supported  by  substantlsJ 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole 
shall  be  conclusive. 

Statistically,  there  Is  very  KtUe  likeli- 
hood that  the  reviewing  court  wUl  reverse 
the  Labor  Board  flndlngs  of  fact  con- 
cerning the  reasons  for  the  discharges. 
The  only  real  Issue  in  this  appeal  con- 
cerns an  entirely  different  question: 
Whether  the  Labor  Board  has  power  to 


require  the  onployer  to  read  aloud  the 
order  which  conoedlngly  he  must  post 
upon  the  bulletin  boards.  Why  must  tbe 
discharged  employees  be  denied  their 
reinstatement  pending  the  review  of  this 
unrelated  Issue?  Why  does  not  the  la- 
bor Board  utilize  the  remedial  weapons 
we  enacted  Into  law?  I  hope  this  is  tried - 
if  not  In  thU  case,  at  least  soon  in  sqI 
other. 

c.  Bom  LcoisxjiTnni  kxpobks 

I  have  been  discussing  remedies  prw- 
ently  available  but  untried.  I  do  not 
think  the  successful  use  of  these  tech- 
niques will  solve  the  problem.  Some- 
thing further  must  be  done. 

The  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  has  so  far  lost 
all  the  battles  but  has  won  the  war.  it 
has  achieved  Its  objective — to  keep  tbe 
union  out.  Its  violations  of  the  law,  as- 
suming the  reviewing  court  upholds  tbe 
Labor  Board,  will  be  punished  by  a  wrist- 
slapping.  The  contest  between  the  J.  p. 
Stevens  Co.  and  the  UJS.  Government  is 
unequal. 

We  send  the  Labor  Board  with  a  sling- 
shot to  enforce  our  laws  against  an 
armored  Oollath.  and  the  days  of  David 
are  over.  If  we  want  the  laws  we  pass  to 
be  enforced,  we  must  equip  the  ageiKies 
we  create  with  power  to  deter  the  law 
violators.  There  are  several  necessaiy 
legislative  reforms  which  have  been  pro- 
posed to  my  subcommittee.  I  would  Uke 
to  present  a  few  of  them  here: 

First.  Currently,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  authorizes  the  Labor 
Board  to  order  the  reinstatement  of  on- 
ployees  discharged  for  union  afflllatloo 
with  back  pay.  This  back  pay  award 
does  not  compensate  the  employee  for 
his  financial  loss;  nor  does  it  deter  the 
wrongdoer.  The  back  pay  award  has 
been  called  "nothing  more  than  a  hunt- 
ing license  for  unlon-busters."  I  sug- 
gest that  we  give  the  Labor  Board  ai»- 
thority  to  assess  double  or  treble 
damages  against  certain  violator*— 
those  who  have  been  deliberate  or  re- 
peated or  flagrant  In  their  violations  of 
our  laws. 

Second.  The  laws  should  be  amended 
so  a  violation  will  hurt  where  It  counts— 
In  the  pocketbook.  Moreover,  It  does  not 
make  sense  for  the  Federal  Oovemmmt 
to  subsidize  with  lucrative  contracts  ttie 
Individuals  and  companies  which  violate 
our  laws.  Accordingly,  I  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  Davis-Bacon  and  Waisb- 
Healey  Acts  so  as  to  give  the  contracting 
agencies  of  our  Government  power  to 
withhold  contracts  from  companies 
which  the  Labor  Board  finds  to  be  la 
open,  fiagrant,  knowing,  and  purposeful 
violation  of  our  laws.  I  made  a  similar 
proposal  in  cormection  with  those  who 
violate  our  antitrust  laws,  and  I  think 
the  same  rationale  Lb  applicable  here. 

Action,  I  say,  is  urgent,  If  we  are  to 
demonstrate  that  the  n.S.  Govemment 
is  larger  than  the  total  of  its  parts. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  tuianlmous  consent,  leave  of  Ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hanna  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albkrt)  for  today  on  account  of  ofBdal 
business. 


May  25,  1966 

Mr.  Hansxn  of  Idaho 
of  Mr.  OSRALO  F.  Fou>) 
tomorrow  on  account  of 

Mr.  Thompson  of 
May  27  to  June  14  on 
business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  C^j 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  gimted  to: 

Mr.  HoRTON  for  1  houTj  on  June  16, 
to  revise  and  extend  hlsj  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  mattetk 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Horton)  for  30  minutes  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarlu|[imd  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.   AsHBBOOK    (at 
Mr.  Horton)  for  10  mini 
revise  and  extend  his  re 
elude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Tbohpson  of  New  Jersey  (at 
the  request  of  Mrs.  Mink)  for  60  min- 
utes today,  to  revise  and  ^tend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rkuss  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Bfcnc)  for  30  minutes  oh  May  27,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  rem&rks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


request    of 

today,  to 

ks  and  In- 


extension  of  RE|«ARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  JAermlsslon  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  (Oingressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  epend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PHn.Bm  in  three  In^^ces  and  to 
include  extraneous  matte: 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona 

Mr.  Resnick  (at  the  reicjuest  of  Mrs. 
Mink)  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
made  in  Committee  todasi|.|  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.    Kluczynski     (at    (the     request 
of  Mrs.  Mink)  to  Include  (harts  and  ta 
bles  In  his  remarks  in  Q^imittee  to- 
day. 

The  following  Members  (tit  the  request 
of  Mr.  Horton)  ,  and  to  ln<  lude  extrane 
ous  matter : 

Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Grover. 

The  following  Members 


Quest  of  Mrs.  Mink) 
traneous  matter: 
Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  GiLLIGAN. 

Mr.  Bradbmas. 
Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  SWZENET. 

Mr.  Schxidhausbr 


(at  the  re- 
and  1<>  include  ex- 


SBR  In  two  ikistances. 
idrnmenIt 


ADJO         

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.Speaket.Imovethat 
Mie  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  tc  i  accordingly 
(»t  6  o'clock  and  31  mhiutei  pjn.) ,  under 
to  previous  order,  the  Houije  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  iJtoy  26,  1966, 
**  10  o  dock  a  jn. 


^^BCUTIVE  COMMDN^^AHONB. 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  ixiV,  exeeu- 
«▼«  communications  were  taken  from 


the   Speaker's   table  and   referred   u 

follows : 

3420.  A  letter  from  tbe  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port oi  oi^ortunltles  for  reducing  tbe  num- 
ber of  vehicles  maintained  In  fleet,  SoU 
OonservatlcMi  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; to  the  Oonunlttee  on  OoTemmsnt 
Operations. 

3430.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  review  of  development  of  certain 
scientific  instrxunents  for  the  surveyor  proj- 
ect. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Committee  on  QoTammant 
Operations. 

3431.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  planning  for  and  utUlaation  of 
automatic  data  processing  equipment,  Ames 
Research  Center,  Moffett  Field.  CaUf..  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration; 
to  the  CoQunlttee  on  Qovemment  Operations. 

3432.  A  lettM-  from  the  executive  director, 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  audit  report  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  March  31,  1966, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
81-606;  to  the  Ckxnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
ccmmlttees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UORBJSOli:  Ck>Dunlttee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  Supplemental  re- 
port. HJl.  14904.  A  biU  to  revise  postal 
rates  on  certain  fourth-class  mall,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1643,  pt.  n).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  at  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  868.  Resolution  for  tbe 
consideration  of  HJl.  14060,  a  bill  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1563).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  869.  Resolution  for  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1357,  an  act  to  revise  exist- 
ing bcUl  practices  in  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1664).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H3.  14888.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  act  ot  Feb- 
ruary 38.  1947,  as  amended,  to  autbcnlae 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  in 
screw-worm  eradication  In  Mexico;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1666).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  tbe  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
Mils  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DYAL: 

HJ%.  16360.  A  bill  to  amend  title  82,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Ouard  technicians,  and  tat  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FASOELL: 

HJl.  16361.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Nattonal 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1960,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  authorise  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  sea-grant  colleges  and  programs 
by  Initiating  and  supporting  programs  of 
education,  training,  and  research  m  the  ma- 
rine adenoes  and  a  program  of  advisory  serv- 
ices reUtlng  to  activities  m  the  martne 
■ctanoes.  to  facUltate  the  use  of  the  sub- 


margsd  landa  of  the  Outer  Oootlnental  8h^ 
by  participants  oairylng  out  these  programs, 
and  for  other  puipoaes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  KBOOH: 
RJt.  16369.  A  bin  to  permit  oOoen  and  em- 
ployees of  tbe  Federal  Oovwnment  to  eleot 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McORATH: 
HJt.  16363.  A  biU  relating  to  the  rednotton 
of  the  public  debt;  to  the  Committee  oo 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MCMZLLAK: 
RJt.  16364.  A  bill  authorising  the  sale  of 
standard  stiver  dollars  held  by  the  Treasury: 
to  the  Committee  on  w*t>iriT»y  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MORSB: 
RJl.  16366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  prevent  the  dlaooottnuanoe 
.  of  certain  commuter  operations  which  could 
benefit  from  new  governmental  programs  for 
the  Improvement  of  oommuter  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  oa  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  O-BRZKN: 
B.M.  15366.  A  bill   to  amand  tha  Pobllo 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  a  loan  program 
for  students  of  pharmacy  and  to  authorlae 
basic    and   special   Improvement   giants   to 
schools  of  pharmacy  on  the  same  baais  as 
such  grants  are  made  to  other  health  prafw- 
slon  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  (Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROTBAL: 
HJt.  16367.  A  bUl  to  attend  title  88,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of  Nattonal 
Ouard  technicians,  and  for  other  puijMsca; 
to  the  CoDunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  STAOOEBS: 
HJl.  16268.  A   blU   to   amend    the   PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  q>ecial  asslst- 
anoe    for    the    improvement    of    laboratory 
animal   facilities,   and   to   otherwiss  assure 
humane  care  and  treatment  of  laboratory 
animals;  to  the  Committee  (m  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STALBAX7M: 
HJR.  15260.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  un- 
fair or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or 
labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodities;  to 
require  the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  ta 
connection  with  extensions  of  credit;  to  im- 
prove the  safety  and  reliability  of  drugs;  to 
protect  children  and  others  from  accidental 
death  or  injury  by  requiring  safety  clomuvs 
on  drug  containers  and  cautionary  i*H>Hng 
of  containers,  and  by  prohibiting  the  distri- 
bution of  extremely  hacardous  articlsa;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Utamign  oom- 
merce.  ~ 

ByMr.  WHALIiET: 
HJt.  15270.  A  bui  to  exclude  from  Income 
reimbursed  moving  expensss;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  **■»!« 
ByMr.  CURTIS: 
HJt.  16271.  A  blU  to  imiplement  the  Agree- 
ment on   the  Importation  of   Educational, 
Scientlflo,  and  Cultural  Materials,  opened  for 
signature  at  Lake  Succees  on  November  33, 
1060.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Oommlt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
HA.  16373.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Ouard  teohnlclans,  and  for  other  purpoMs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FOOARTT: 
HJt.  16378.  A  bUl  to  designate  a  Veterans' 
Administration  hoq>ital  in  Proridence,  BJ.. 
ss  ths  Theodore  n^ncis   Oreen    Memorial 
Hospital;    to   the   Committee   on   Veterans' 
Atralrs. 

HJt.  16374.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  tmdar 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for  ocyv- 
erage  for  hospital  insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  for  oertam  State  and  local  nmplnjwe 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise  oovared  by 
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tbm  iDBunuMC  tjnttm  wtebUihwl  by  moh 
title;  to  ths  OoBuolttM  on  Ways  and  Meuu. 
By  Ur.  FRASKB: 
RJt.  16276.  A  biU  to  amand  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
tbereunder,  In  the  caae  o(  an  IndlTldual 
otherwlee  eUflble  for  home  health  aervlces 
of  the  type  which  may  be  provided  away  from 
bis  home,  for  the  coate  of  tranaportatlon  to 
and  fttxn  the  place  where  such  aerrlces  are 
proTlded;   to  the  Committee  on  Way*  and 


By  Mr.  BZLBTOSKZ: 

HJt.  16378.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Interatate 
Commerce  Ac?  to  prevent  the  dlaoontlnuance 
of  certain  commuter  operatlona  which  could 
benefit  from  new  governmental  programa  for 
the  Improvement  ot  commuter  tervloea.  and 
for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Intentate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJt.  16377.  A  bUl  to  amend  aectlon  41(a) 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Bnemy  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Intetatate  and  Foreign  Con- 
merce. 

By  Ifr.  ST  OKRMAIN: 

HJt.  16378.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  area  within 
which  certain  foreign  veaeela  (and  the  mas- 
tera  thereof)  are  prohibited  from  flahlng;  and 
to  make  domeette  conaervatlon  lawa  appll- 
caUe  to  foreign  veaeela  (and  maatera  there- 
of) fishing  above  the  Continental  Shelf,  to 
the  aame  extent  that  such  laws  are  appli- 
cable to  VJB.  veeeels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Flshertea. 
ByMr.  VIVIAir: 

HJt.  16279.  A  bUl  to  eetobllsh  safety  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  or  shipped 
In  Interstate  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  16280.  A  MU  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1960  to  make 
changes  and  Improvements  In  the  organlBk- 
tlon  and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Sdenoe  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  PX6WOHTH: 

tLBL  18381.  A  UU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  so  as  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  certain  amounts  paid  by  a  ta:q>ayer 
tar  txUtlon  and  fees  In  providing  a  higher 
education  for  himself,  his  spouse,  and  his 
dependents:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  FOQARTT: 
HJt.  16383.  A  bill  to  offer  means  for  oo- 
ordlnatlBg  State  health  and  welfare  services 
at  the  community  level  by  providing  common 
facilities  and  encoiiraglng  their  administra- 
tion of  elements  of  a  comprehensive  vi^ole; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oommaroe. 

By  Mr.  OARMATZ: 
HJt.  16388.  A  bill  to  authorlae  the  carriage 
of  military  oargoee  by  U.S.-flag  vessels  at  re- 
duced rates  which  are  fair  and  reasonable; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

ByMr.  OIUJOAN: 
Bit.  laaM.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  so  as  to  allow  an  ad- 
ditional inocme  tax  exemption  for  a  depend- 
ent who  is  mentally  retarded:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KORMBOAT: 
BJl.  16386.  A  MU  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  combat  alcoholism;  to  the 
Committee     oo     Interstate     and     Foreign 
Oommeroe. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD  (tiy  requae*) : 
HJI.  16286.  A  bill  to  offer  means  for  co- 
ordinattng  SUte  health  and  weUare  services 
at  the  community  level  by  providing  com- 
mon faellitlea  and  encouraging  their  ad- 
mlnistrmtton  of  elements  of  a  comprehensive 
whole;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MORSK: 

HJI.  16387.  A    bill    to    amand    the    TuUT 

Bchedules  ot  the  United  Statee  with  respect 

to  the  determination   of  American  selling 

price  tn  the  oaae  of  certain  footwear  of  rub- 


ber or  plasttos;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  16388.  A  blU  to  enlarge  the  home 
mortgage  purchase  authority  which  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  may  ex- 
ercise In  its  secondary  marlcet  operations  by 
Increasing  the  amount  of  preferred  stock 
which  such  Association  may  tssue  for  delivery 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wanking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BDWARDS  of  Louisiana : 

HJt.  16380.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  so  as  to  broaden  the 
veterans'  educational  assistance  program 
under  that  title  to  Include  certain  flight 
training  programs  not  creditable  toward  a 
standard  college  degree;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veteran's  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GBOVKR: 

HJI.  16290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  authorise  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  sea  grant  colleges  and  programs  by 
initiating  and  supporting  programs  of  edu- 
cation, training,  research  In  the  marine  sd- 
enoes  and  a  program  of  advisory  services  re- 
lating to  activities  In  the  marine  sclenoee,  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  the  submerged  lands  ot 
the  Outer  ConUnental  Shelf  by  participants 
carrying  out  these  programs,  and  for  other 
purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautica. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

HJt.  16391.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  10,  United 
Stotea  Code,  to  authorise  the  award  of  ex- 
emplary rehabilitation  certificates  to  certain 
individuals  after  conaiderlng  their  charac- 
ter and  conduct  In  civilian  life  after  dis- 
charge m  dismissal  from  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  MORSK: 

HJt.  16392.  A  bUl  to  offer  means  for  coordi- 
nating State  health  and  welfare  services  at 
the  community  level  by  providing  common 
facilities  and  encouraging  their  adminis- 
tration as  elements  of  a  comprehensive 
whole;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER : 

HJI.  16293.  A  bill  relating  to  the  use  of 
revenue  from  oU  shale  deposits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Serviees. 
ByMr.SWESNKT: 

HJt.  16294.  A  bill  creating  a  Commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Obscen- 
ity and  Pornography;  to  the  Committee  on 
■ducation  and  Latxr. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  689.  Concurrent  resolution  of- 
ficially recognizing  Carbondale,  HI.,  as  the 
birthplace  of  Memorial  Day  and  authoriz- 
ing the  Prealdent  to  Issue  an  appro|Krlate 
proclamation  relating  to  the  centennial  an- 
niversary of  the  first  celebration  of  Memorial 
Day:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SWEKNBT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  670.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  rel- 
ative to  parity  prices  for  agricultural  oom- 
moditlea;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
ByMr.POWXIX: 

H.  Res.  870.  Reeolutlon  authorizing  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  delegates  and  altematee 
to  attend  the  mtemational  Labor  Organiza- 
tioo  Conference  in  Geneva;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Rules. 

ByMr.RXSNIOK: 

H.  Res.  871.  Resolution  designating  the 
third  Sunday  of  June  aa  Father's  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJt  16296.    A  biU  f or  the  relief  of  Ttmg 
Tit    Keung;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  FALLON: 
HJt.  16398.  A  bill   for   the   reUef   of  Or 
Shahrokh  8.  Morovatt;    to  the  Comralttis 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  OKRMAIN: 
HJI.  16397.    A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Leonart 
G.  Duffy,  Ueutenant.  UJB.  Navy;  to  the  OoBt. 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HJt  16398.    A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mii'i.ni 
Goro   Toahlda;    to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petltlon« 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Cleric's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

391.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Heniy 
Stoner,  Portland,  Oreg.,  relative  to  intentats 
hitchhikers  and  national  Identtflcatlon;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fcrelgo 
Commerce. 

393.  Also,  petition  of  the  Council  of  ths 
Borough  of  Bound  Brook,  NJ.,  relative  to 
the  designation  of  May  29,  the  birthday  of 
John  F.  Kennedy,  aa  a  national  holiday,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENAH 

Wednesday,  May  25, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mitcalt). 

Father  John  P.  Schotte,  rector,  Im- 
maculate Heart  Missions  Seinlnaiy, 
Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.C, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Thou  art  the  source 
of  all  authority  and  power,  and  we  are 
but  the  stewards  of  Tt^  gifts. 

Grant,  we  humbly  pray,  unto  the  dis- 
tinguished Mnnbers  of  this  assembly 
light  and  inspiration,  as  each  day  they 
seek  to  understand  the  mission  Iliou  hast 
entrusted  to  them. 

Fortify  them  against  the  moods  of 
doubt  and  discouragement.  May  Tliy 
word  be  the  check  and  balance  that  will 
safeguard  them  against  prejudice  and 
selfishness. 

Give  them  prudence  in  their  actloni 
and  wisdom  In  their  words,  firmness  in 
their  decisions  and  kindness  in  their 
Judgment  of  others. 

And  make  us  all  imderstand,  O  Lord, 
that  the  true  greatness  of  a  man  lies  In 
the  measure  of  his  dedication  to  Tbee 
and  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Loulsians, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  readinc 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  Biay  24,  1966.  was  dlqwnaed 
with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILL 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Preri* 
dent  of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  O^^ 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  May  24,  1966,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  3^) 
to  promote  private  financing  of  ciemt 
needs  and  to  provide  for  an  efBdent  and 


May  25,  1966 

orderly  method  of  Uquldi, 
assets  held  by  Federal  c: 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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MESSAGE  FROM 


financial 
agencies. 


HOUSE 


of  Repre- 
(Hie  of  its 


A  message  fnxn  the  H 
aentatlves,  by  Mr.  Bartl 
reading  clerks,  announded  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amenchnoits  to 
the  bill  (8.  693)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act'  'of  1938,  as 
■mended,  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate; 
agreed  to  the  conference  lisked  by  the 
Senate  (m  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  hat  Mr.  Cn,- 
LXR,  Mr.  Tuck,  Mr.  KAStiNMUis.  Mr. 
Porr,  and  Mr.  HurcHiNiON  were  ap- 
pointed managers  cm  the  jpart  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DX7RING 
SENATE  SBSSIJON 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  6f  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consentj  the  following 
subcommittees  or  commltMes  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  t^e  session  of 
the  Senate  today : 

The  Antitrust  and  MonoU>ly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judl 
dary. 

The  Committee  on  Comxyerce. 

The  Subcommittee  on  i::cecutive  Re- 
organization of  the  Comm  I  tee  on  Gov 
enunent  Operations. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Jtilenlle  Delln 
quency  of  the  Committee  iQn  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


STATER  [BNTS 


Of 


UMTTATION  ON 
ING  TRANSACTION 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Long 
and  by  unanimous  consent 
during  the  transaction  of  _ 
ing  business  were  ordered 
minutes. 


pro  tem- 

foUowlng 

indicated: 

ASSOCIA- 


KXBCUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDL 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate 
letters,  which  were  refeired 
Aran  RipotT  or  Rcsbvk  r>gt    __., 

TION  OF  TRZ  T7NITXD  8  IVins 

A  letter  from  the  executive  director,  Re- 
•«ve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
«*te«.  Washington.  D.C.,  tranetnltUng,  pur- 
«iant  to  law,  an  audit  report  Of  that  organl- 
•Kton,  as  of  March  31,  19M  (WlEh  an  aocom- 
J^Jj^wport);  to  the  Oomfilttee  on  the 

Aowr  RxpoBT  OF  Nattoivai.  siinr  Conrcn. 
A  letter  from  the  president.  National  Safety 
Wjuwll.  Chicago,  ni.,  transmitting,  pur- 
■»nt  to  law,  an  audit  report  oir  that  oouneU. 
wthe  year  1965  (with  an  aco w npanylng  re- 
pot): to  th«  nnmrnlt*,.^  .-  4.1.  .   t!.^i '.._ 


DUR- 

ROUnNE 


dt  Louisiana, 
1^  statements 
rxitlne  mom- 
1  limited  to  3 


P*t);  to  the  Committee  on  ths 


PETITION 

■n*  ACTING  PRESIDEIllr 

22*  laid  before  the  Senat^ 
2P«1  by  Anthony  Kubllosi 
Jtter  citizens  of  Tulsa.  Okli 
jww  security  benefits.  \rl 
Wd  to  the  Committee  on 


Judiciary. 


pro  tem- 

a  petition. 

and  stmdiy 

relating  to 

was  re- 

llnADoe. 


hfch 


REPORT    ON    DISPOSITION    OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
reconunendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  May  12,  1988. 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  IifETCAIiF: 

S.  3396.  A  hill  to  provide  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  excess  land  provisions  of  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  as  they  apply  to 
irrigable  lands  within  the  Flathead  Indian 
Irrigation  Project,  Montana;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interim-  and  Insular  Alfairs. 
By  Mr.   SALTONBTAIX: 

S.3397.  A  bUl  for  ttie  relief  of  Katherine 
M.  Perakis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

S.  3898.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  installa- 
tion of  an  eternal  fiame  at  the  site  of  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.3399.  A  bill  to  permit  the  dty  at 
Olathe,  Kans.,  to  count  ezpendituree  made 
for  its  current  vraterworks  improvement 
project  as  local  noncash  grants-in-aid  to- 
ward the  Olathe  urban  renewal  project;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banldng  and  Cvirrency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Caxlson  wlien  he 
introduced  the   first  above-mentioned   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.DOUOIAS: 

S.8400.  A  biU  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  re- 
quire standards  for  controlling  the  emis- 
sion of  pollutants  from  certain  motor  ve- 
hlclee,  to  authorize  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  vrlth  respect  to  solid-waste 
disposal,  and  for  other  purpoaes",  approved 
October  30,  1965  (79  SUt.  992),  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  disposal  of  Junked  automo- 
biles;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remazks  of  Mr.  Douolas  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request) : 

S.S401.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Ship  Mort- 
gage Act,  1930,  relating  to  fees  for  certifica- 
tion of  certain  documents,  and  for  other 
purposee;   to  the  C<xnmlttee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  lilr.  Maonttbon  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  M>P«ar 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BOBXRTBON ; 
8.8402.  A  bill  to  authoriae  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  (wopertlea 
within  the  Colonial  National  Htstorleal  Park, 
in  Torktown,  Va.,  and  for  other  purpoeea:' 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tntiifir 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robsbtson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  biU.  wlilch  ai^>ear 
under  a  eep«trate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TTDINOS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BaawsTB): 
S.  3403.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  Conmls- 
Bloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pro- 
vide additional  personnel  for  the  Department 
of  Public  Health  and  the  Department  of 
Correettona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

S.  3404.  A  bUl  to  authorlM  the  Attorney 
General  to  transfer  aa  inmate  of  the  Dis- 
trtet  or  Columbia  Jail  to  any  other  instlta- 


tion  under  the  control  and  supervision  of 
the  Director  of  the  District  of  CoIumbU 
Department  of  Corrections  notwithstanding 
the  pendency  ot  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  with  respect  to  such  inmate: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Ur.  Tn>mos  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  MILLER: 

S.3406.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  shartng 
of  Federal  tax  receipts  with  the  States  for 
purpoeea  of  education;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mnxxa  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  liims^  and  Mr. 
Clabk)  : 

5.3406.  A  bill  to  amend  aectioo  336(o) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  so 
as  to  authorize  any  petitioner  for  natiiralisa- 
tion  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiimce  at  a  «iwnl 
hearing  held  upon  his  petition  within  80. 
rather  than  60,  days  preceding  a  general 
election;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
introduced    the    above    blU,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOnT: 

5.3407.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Angelo 
Luciano  Colavlta,  hU  wUe,  Maria  CarmeU 
Colavlta,  and  their  two  sons,  Michelino 
Colavlta  and  Antonio  Colavlta;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.MUSKB: 

S.840e.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  intergovern- 
mental cooperation  and  the  administration 
of  grant-in-aid  programs,  to  extend  Stat* 
merit  systems  to  additional  programs  fi- 
nanced by  Federal  funds,  to  provide  grants 
for  Improvement  of  state  and  local  person- 
nel administration,  to  authorize  Federal 
assistance  in  training  State  and  local  employ- 
ees, to  provide  granta  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  training  of  their  employees,  to 
authorize  interstate  compacts  for  personnel 
and  training  activities,  and  for  other  pur. 
poeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Ur.  MtTssn  when  b* 
Introduced    the    above    blU,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAM : 

S.S409.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  sale  of 
standard  silver  dollars  held  by  the  Treasury; 

S.  3410.  A  bill  to  make  certain  expendi- 
tives  by  the  city  of  Decatur,  Ala.,  eligible  as 
local  grants-in-aid  for  purposes  of  tltie  I  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  and 

8.8411.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  to  the 
Secretary  at  Defense  to  acquire  properties 
and  pra^e  other  relief  for  certain  home, 
owners  whose  propertiee  are  situated  at  or 
near  mlUtary  installations  which  have  been 
ordered  to  be  cloeed;  to  the  Committee  on. 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sfazxicam  when  h* 
introduced   the   last   above-mentioned   bill, 
which  appear  xmder  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  TOWXR: 

8.8413.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  survey  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establUh  tha 
route  of  the  Chlsholm  Trail  and  for  the 
eatablUhment  of  markers  to  identify  such 
route,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Ur.  Tovnta  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FONG   (for  hlniseU  and  Mr. 
Kbkhbt  of  Massachusetts)  : 

S.  8418.  A  bill  to  amend  aection  889  of  tlia 
Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  naturalisation  of  certain  aliens 
or  nonettisen  nationals  who  have  served 
honoraMy  tn  the  Aimed  Farces  of  tiie  United 
SUtea  during  the  Vietnam  hostilities;  to  the 
Oonimtttae  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Bjlfr.VOMO: 

8.MM.  A  bttl  f or  the  NUaf  of  Ah  Naag 
Ttx;  to  tba  Ooramlttae  on  tbe  JudleUry. 

(8m  Cta*  NOOArks  of  Ur.  Voiro  vlMm  He  In. 
tnKluowl  th«  lint  above.meBtkm«d  btn. 
wblsb  i4>p6ar  under  •  aapAnt*  h— mm  ) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLDTION 
ESTABLISHMENT    OP    JOINT    COM- 
MTTTEE   ON   NATIONAL   SERVICE 
AMD  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  MONDALE  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr, 
OixmniiQ.  Mr.  Hamus.  Mr.  Montota.  Mr. 
PiounuE.  and  Mr.  Wnxuics  of  New 
Jersey)  submitted  «  conearrait  resolu- 
tion (8.  Con.  Res.  95)  establishing  a 
Joint  Conunlttee  on  National  Service  and 
the  Draft,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
minted  In  full  whoa  submitted  by  Mr. 
MoMDALB.  which  appears  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.) 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ETERNAL 
FLAME  AT  TOMB  OF  THE  UN- 
SaCOWNS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  to  establish  an 
eternal  flame  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
knowns In  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Next  Monday  Is  Memorial  Day,  a  day 
on  which  we  honor  the  memory  of  all 
Americans  who  have  died  fighting  for  the 
preservation  of  our  freedom.  The  Tomb 
ot  the  Unknown  Soldier  symbolizes  all 
thooe  honored  dead  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much,  and  so  I  feel  the  advent  of  Me- 
morial Day  Is  a  fitting  time  to  offer  a 
rttolutlon  paying  special  tribute  to  an 
.^nerleans  who  have  made  the  supreme 
ucriflce  for  their  country. 

We  owe  the  very  existence  of  our 
country  to  those  honored  patriots  who 
left  their  hcnnes  and  their  families,  never 
to  return.  Imbued  with  the  flre  of 
patriotism,  they  fought  to  protect  our 
American  Ideals,  and  as  long  as  we  have 
men  of  such  courageous  dedication,  we 
need  not  fear  from  any  foe. 

I  feel  an  eternal  flame  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier  would  be  a  con- 
tinuing nrmbol  of  the  fire  of  courage, 
patriotism,  and  self-saoriflce  which 
bttras  in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans  who 
are  willing  to  flght  for  their  country.     • 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
QKo;  and  that  the  bill  may  lie  at  the  desk 
lor  10  days  for  additional  coepotxaon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair.)  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred  ; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  win  be 
Printed  in  the  Ricoao  and  will  He  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

The  bill  (S.  3308)  to  provide  for  the 
InstallatloQ  of  an  eternal  flame  at  the 
site  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  In 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  CAauoir.  wb«  reeetved.  i«ad  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Commlttiee  On 
Interior  and  Insular  Aindrs,  and  ordered 
^,  be  printed  in  the  Rccoto.  aa  follows : 
iiBmtt  tmmeU*  by  tH*  SnaU  •m*  Jtnitm  of 
M»pft9entttt9m  o/  Me  Ommd  Stmtm  of 
America  <«  Congnm  asMMMsA.    Tbai  (a) 


The  Secretary  oC  the  Army  U  authorlMd  and 
directed  to  Install  and  maintain  at  the  site 
of  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  at  the 
Memorial  Amphitheater  In  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  Arlington,  Virginia,  a  0ame 
whl«dk  shall  be  kept  forever  burning  as  a 
symbol  of  the  Nation's  nndylng  gratltade  to 
tto  members  of  Its  armed  forces  who  gave 
tbair  Uvae  that  Freedom  might  endure. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
ot  law.  no  faculty  to  provide  a  flame  as  a 
memorial  at  the  site  of  any  grave  or  tomb 
shall  be  installed  at  any  other  place  In  such 
cemetery  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  imless  speclflcaUy  authorised  by  the 
C<mgrea8,  but  the  foregoing  shall  not  apply 
In  the  case  of  any  memwlal  flame  heretofore 
established  In  such  cemetery. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Order  of  Lafayette  at  a  meeting  in  Wash- 
higton,  D.C.,  on  Saturday.  May  7,  1966, 
and  a  very  excellent  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times,  issue  of 
December  22, 1963,  written  by  Ted  Slate, 
which  is  an  excellent  historical  statement 
on  the  use  of  the  eternal  flame,  both  na- 
tionally and  internationally,  be  made  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
In   Surpuai    or   BBTABusBiini   am   Emuf al 

^AMK    AT    THS    TOXB    OT    THS    UNKlfOWlT 

AacEsicAif  SoLoms 

Resolved  by  the  Directors  of  the  Order  of 
Lafayette  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Shoreham 
Hotel.  Washington.  D.C.  on  Saturday,  May 
Tth,  19««.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Its  Presl. 
dent  General,  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish  Introduced 
the  bill  In  Congress  to  bring  back  the  body  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier  for  burial  near  the 
memorial  amphitheater  at  Arlington  whlob 
was  the  last  legislative  roeasute  signed  by 
Woodrow  Wilson  on  March  3,  1921  and  at  the 
request  of  the  War  Department,  placed  a 
wreath  representing  all  the  armed  forces  of 
tbw  United  States,  on  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known American  Soldier  at  the  burial  cere- 
monies on  November  11, 1821.  we  respeetfuHy 
urge  the  Ccugress  since  the  creation  of  a 
flame  at  the  grave  of  farmer  President  Ken- 
nedy, that  It  eatabllah  an  eternal  flame  at 
the  tomb  of  the  XThknown  American  Soldier* 
as  has  been  done  In  Parts  and  In  Rome  and 
prescribe  that  hence  forth,  there  shall  be  no 
other  eternal  flame  In  the  Arlington  cemetery 
without  the  consent  and  approval  of  the 
Congress  (keeping  Kennedy^  of  «oiuse) . 

.'  ,,  ^  (From  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Tlmas 

-  Dec.  22,  18831 

Kmfnr  Flams  Has  Pawnnm — Tarn  at 

OAi'4'iMUBfi  HoNoaa  Dkab  bi   Civn.  Wax 

Battle 

(By  Ted  fltato) 

WAsanroTOK.  December  21.— The  eternal 
flams  at  President  Kennedy's  grave  In  the 
Arilagton  National  Cemetery  has  some  preo- 
edents  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

In  a  number  of  countries  flames  bum  to 
commemorate  thoee  who  died  In  their  coun- 
try's service,  usuaUy  In  war.  The  most  re- 
cent flame  burns  on  an  Oklahoma  hillside  In 
memory  of  Mr.  Kennedy.  It  Is  guarded  by 
Cherokee  Indians. 

Prior  to  lighting  the  flame  in  Arlington,  the 
most  widely  visited  eternal  flame  Ih  the 
United  States  was  <m  the  Gettysburg  battle- 
field. 

Prsaident  Frankhn  D.  Roooevelt  dedicated 
the  JBtenal  Light  Peace  Memorial  there  July 
3,  1838.  The  President  stood  on  the  crest  of 
Oak  HUl,  the  soom  of  the  first  day's  <tg*it.iftg 
oo  July  1.  18«3.  and  accepted  the  msiaoclal 
tnta  tbe  Qovenor  of  Pmasylvaala, 
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H.  Earle,  In  honor  of  veterans  of  the  am 
War.  "* 

In  presenting  the  monimwnt  to  ifr 
Roosevelt,  Mr.  Earle  said  that  he  acted  "with 
the  hope  that  the  Ught  wUl  burn  from  its 
crest  without  Interruption  and  forever-  and 
that  so  long  as  It  bums,  our  land  and  mS 
people  wlU  enjoy  the  sociirlty  and  peace  th^i 
Is  rightfully  theirs."  ^^ 

The  memorial  Is  a  61 -foot  structure  of 
veined  Alabama  limestone.  The  flame  flon 
from  the  top  of  Its  shaft.  It  U  f ed  by  natml 
gas.  The  flame  bums ,  brighUy  most  of  the 
year  from  8  pjn.  untU  8  a.m.  In  the  winter 
a  device  u  set  to  allow  the  flame  to  bum  le 
hours  daUy.  During  the  day,  the  flame  U 
kept  burning,  but  on  a  pUot  light  level. 

FLAICK  KUTDLKD  OT  1S3S 

From  the  time  It  was  kindled  In  1938  the 
flame  has  burned  continuously  except  for 
three  years  during  World  War  n,  when  It  wm 
extinguished  so  that  it  would  not  serve  as  s 
guide  to  enemy  aircraft. 

Klectric  bulbs  or  other  devices  have  been 
used  in  many  parts  of  the  world  to  function 
as  eternal  flames.  In  June,  1924,  an  electrtc 
Ught  atop  a  flagpole  was  lighted  in  MadUon 
Square  Park,  New  York,  to  honor  the  veterans 
of  World  War  I. 

In  Memo  Park,  New  Jersey,  an  electric  Ught 
bulb  bums  in  honor  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  to- 
ventor  of  the  Incandescent  lamp. 

In  front  of  the  War  Memorial  In  ic«n^. 
City,  Mo.,  a  beam  of  light  lUumlnates  a  let 
of  steam,  is-oduclng  a  flame  effect.  And 
In  the  H*ldenplatz  In  Vienna,  an  electrtc 
Ught  bums  In  memory  of  Austrian  wt 
heroes. 

In  addition,  candles.  oU  lamps,  electric 
bulbe  or  similar  devices  bxim  In  most  reU- 
gious  houses  of  worship. 

The  Cherokee  Indian  Reeervatlon,  outside 
cniertAee,  N.C..  Is  the  site  of  an  eternal  fli« 
that  has  been  burning  since  1951. 

Its  origin  lies  In  the  ancient  council  Htm 
that  the  Cherokeee  maintained  In  North 
CaroUna.  In  the  early  elghteen-thlrtta* 
when  the  Cherokeee  were  forced  to  leave  their 
homes  and  relocate  In  Oklahoma,  the  last  to 
leave  took  the  flre  with  them  on  their  "TraU 
of  Tears."  so  named  to  reflect  the  starvation 
and  suffering  of  their  Joximey.  The  flams 
was  kept  alive  along  the  route  and  wu 
preserved  In  several  places  on  the  reservation 
m  Oklahoma. 

linfOaiAL  m  OKLAHOMA 

The  North  Carolina  Reeervatlon  was  es- 
tablished for  a  group  of  Cherokeee  who  hid 
out  In  the  Oreat  Snooky  Moimtalns  rather 
than  migrate. 

in  May,  1961,  foiu-  Bsstern  CSjerokee  tribal 
leaders  retraced  the  "Trail  of  Tears"  by 
a»tomobUe  and  brought  back  Uve  coals  from 
OUahoma. 

Today,  the  flame  bums  In  front  of  sn 
amphitheater.  The  flre  Is  fed  by  propane  gu 
from  a  100-gallon  storage  tank.  The  burner 
rests  within  a  stone  enclosxire  built  by  the 
Cherokeee. 

There  are  other  eternal  flres  In  Oklahoms 
maintained  by  the  Cherokeee.  Two  are  pert 
of  the  original  flame  that  was  carried  from 
North  Carolina.  The  third  was  lighted  thli 
year  In  memory  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 

The  President  was  a  well-known  friend  to 
the  Cherokeee  and  had  publicly  expressed  sn 
Interest  in  them.  Saddened  by  the  newi  of 
his  assassination,  they  lit  a  flre  In  hli 
memory  Nov.  28.  It  Is  at  a  site  called  Oo-Loo- 
Teka.  It  oonalats  of  a  circular  mound  of 
ashes  10  feet  In  diameter  and  Is  kept  lighted 
by  coals  which  are  fed  to  It  at  Intervals  by  th« 
Cherokeee  who  guard  the  flame.  The  flams 
also  memoriallaee  Oo-Loo-Teka,  a  past  ohltf 
of  the  Cherokeets. 

Prior  to  Ughting  the  flame  at  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's grave  on  Nov.  28.  the  meet  widely 
knotwn  one  was  the  flame  at  the  Arc  de 
TWomphe  In  Firls.  On  Jan.  28.  1921,  ths 
body  of  a  Ftsnoh  unknown  soldier  ot  WorM 
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Wsr  I  was  InterTSd  there  aUl  a  parpekual 
Itome  lighted.  It  Is  fed  by  g^  suppaed  by 
the  Paris  Oas  Company. 

A  sampling  of  the  embaaslM  here  and  tbe 
United  Nations  legations  In  !New  York  dis- 
closed several  other  eternal  I  (lamM.     llMse 

lie:  ' 

Mexico  City,  at  the  Mbni^ient  of  Inde- 
psndence,  in  commemoration:  of  the  lade- 
psndenoe  of  Mexico  declared  In  1810. 

Baghdad,  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  in  Freedom  Square. 

Prague,  at  tbe.  National  Monimient,  In 
honor  of  the  unknown  soldier  and  other 
heroes  and  leaders  In  CBeOheaiovak  history. 

Brussels,  at  the  Tomb  ot  Ithe  Unknown 
Soldier.  ! 

m  the  cemetery  ot  Mont^  I  Oasslno  over' 
looking  the  Casslno,  Italy. 
Brotherhood  bums  there  for 
in  World  War  II. 

Buenos  Aires,  outside  the  boorway  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  rem&lns  of 
Ban  Martin,  Argentina's  Ilbwator,  rests  In 
»  mausoleum  within  the  caljtiedral 

At   Brisbans    and    Melboi 
there  are  flames  at  shrines 
dead  of  World  War  n. 


'The  Torch  of 
^loee  Who  died 


e,    Australia. 
honor  of  the 


JUNKED  AUTO  BILL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Pt^sident.  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  which 'trill  help  rid 
America  of  the  growing  number  of  auto- 
mobile Junkheaps  which  af8  marring  the 
face  of  our  Nation.  The  ibiU  I  am  in- 
troducing would  amend  tbH  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  of  1965  and]  empower  the 
President  to  set  up  a  progiim  to  dispose 
of  the  accumulation  of  Jun|d  automobiles. 
If  passed  by  the  Congress,  this  measure 
wimld  be  known  as  the  Jur  ked  Auto  Dis- 
posal Act  of  1966.  It  Is  si  iilar  to  a  bill 
I  proposed  to  the  Highway  i^utlflcatlon 
Act  a  year  ago,  the  flnai^ial  parts  of 
which  were  substantially  i  iiiacted. 

It  was  a  year  ago  todaj*  on  May  25, 
1M5,  that  President  Johngbn  addressed 
tbe  White  House  Conf  erer  oe  on  Natural 
Beauty  and  spoke  about  Ithe  growing 
number  of  Junk  automobile!  littering  our 
countryside.  The  President  rightly  said 
that  these  Junked  autoipobiles  "are 
unong  the  deadliest  enenu^  that  natu- 
ral beauty  has  ever  known]"  I  think  It 
is  time  that  we  do  somethjlig  about  this 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sefe^i  the  Junked 
hulks  of  autos  piled  20  or  j30  deep  along 
our  city  streets  and  rural  Sanes.  These 
byproducts  of  progress  f(>nn.  a  grim 
testament  of  some  of  our]jiegleot-H?ri- 
vate  waste  and  public  indinrence. 

The  old  cycle  of  reduclnk  Junk  autos 
to  scrap  and  ultimately  tolfew'jrteel  has 
broken  down.  Mr.  President,  as  a  result 
of  this  disruption,  we  nowljiave  30  to  40 
million  Junk  cars  disfiguring  our  coun- 
tryside from  coast  to  coasti  Until  some- 
one acts  to  solve  this  irMWem,  we  will 
nave  to  pile  up  Junk  carej  wherever  we 
pnd  space.  I  think  my  blU  ts  one  answer 
to  this  problem. 

The  measure  I  am 
empower  the  Federal  Gov. 
'•lop  techniques  for  effld 
nomically  disposing  of  tl 
2*fl  automobfles.  Under'  my  bill,  the 
««rident  would  have  thd  authority  to 
**«op  fe  program  tor  the  pufchase, 
jwrage.  and  resale  of  scrap  from  old  and' 
wecked  automobiles,  in  Edition,  the 
"Wwould  encourage  the  d^relopment  <rf 
""proved  scrap  procesatad  teohnkitiiM. 


would 

lent  to  de- 

and  eco- 

remains  of 


and  assist  States  and  localities  in  creat- 
ing practical  programs  for  the  disposal 
of  Junk  autos. 

Last  year  we  were  successful  in  the 
flght  to  permanently  retain  a  minimum 
Federal  excise  tax  of  1  percent  on  the 
sale  of  new  automobiles.  The  cost  of  the 
Junk  auto  disposal  program  I  am  pro- 
posmg  would  be  borne  by  those  who  buy 
cars.  My  bill  provides  that  moneys  ap- 
propriated annually  to  finance  the  pro- 
gram would  not  exceed  the  1  percent 
permanent  Federal  excise  tax  collected 
by  the  Treasury. 

If  enacted  into  law,  this  bill  will  insure 
a  proper  burial  for  old  autos  that  have 
outlived  their  usefulness.  E^rery  new  car 
should  carry  with  It  the  funds  for  Its 
ultimate  disposal.  Let  us  beautify 
America.  Let  us  get  rid  of  the  ruaty 
scrapheaps  that  are  a  disgrace  to  our 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  on  the  Junked  auto 
problem  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcobd,  as  follows: 

STATncnrr  or  Sxnatoe  Dot70i.as  on  trk  Pso- 
posxD  JiTNKB)  Auto  Disposal  Act  or  1966 

The  blU  that  I  have  today  Introduced 
would  help  us  get  rid  of  the  growing  number 
of  automobile  JunkpUes  which  are  Uttered 
across  our  nation.  The  bill  would  amend  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Aot  of  1968  and  set  up 
a  program  to  dispose  of  the  accumulation  of 
Junked  automobiles. 

We  have  all  seen  these  rotting  and  rusting 
scrap  pUes  defiling  our  oountryslde  and  city 
lots.  And  like  the  proverbial  weather,  every- 
one talks  about  the  problem  but  does  little 
about  It. 

Of  all  ^e  problems  created  by  the  auto- 
mobUe.  probably  none  Is  as  obvious  and  dl. 
rect  as  getting  rid  of  used  up  cars.  We  are 
made  painfully  aware  of  o\ir  vast  productive 
capacity  every  time  we  pass  an  auto  grave- 
yard. There  we  see  ugly  rusting  auto  car- 
casses which  were  once  gleaming  and  expen- 
sive sedans.  I  have  seen  the  Junked  hulks  of 
autos  plied  20  or  30  deep  along  city  streets 
and  rural  lanes. 

TKX  Atrro  jvmc  PtoBLm 
The  underlying  causes  of  the  Junk  auto 
problem  are  economic  and  technological. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  system  of  producing 
and  disposing  of  cars  worked  reasonably  well. 
When  a  car  owner  decided  to  Junk  his  aging 
Jalopy,  he  could  usually  get  40  to  60  dollars 
for  It  from  an  auto  Junkyard.  Here  the  car 
would  be  stripped  of  Its  salable  parts  and 
ttien  sold  to  a  scrap  proceeeor.  The  procee- 
sor  would  bum  out  the  upholstery  and  other 
non-metallic  materials  and  crunch  the  re- 
maining body  Into  a  compact  one-ton  steel 
cube  about  the  slae  of  a  TV  set.  These  cubes 
would  then  be  scdd  to  steel  mills  as  scrap 
for  making  new  steel.  Eventually,  they 
might  even  be  reincarnated  In  ttte  form  of 
another  gleaming  auto  freeh  from  Detroit's 
assembly  line. 

Several  things  have  happened  to  upset  this 
happy  situation.  First  of  all,  there  are  a 
growing  number  of  cars  being  sent  to  the 
scrap  heap  each  year.  In  1958,  3.6  million 
cars  were  retired  from  service  while  In  1964. 
we  Junked  S.6  mllUon.  Part  of  the  reason  Is 
Increased  production.  We  are  now  producing 
over  10  million  vehicles  annually,  and  sooner 
or  later  all  of  theee  will  find  their  way  Into 
a  Junkplle.  And  It  will  probably  be  sooner 
than  later.  Uhllke  humans,  the  average  age 
of  a  ear  Is  decUntog.  In  1960  it  was  14  yean; 
In  1964  It  was  down  to  10.  If  I  may  «itertam 
a  frivolous  thought,  if  this  trend  oootumss. 


eeanomlsts  tikf  hliv*  to  revise  their  dsAnitloii 

'  of  durable  goods  and  place  autos  In  the  same 

category  of  perishable  commodities  as  frulti 

and  vegetables.  ' 

Some  say  the  reason  for  the  decline  tn 
life  expectancy  is  due  to  buUt-ln  obsoles- 
cence. Others  place  the  blame  on  advertis- 
ing and  yearly  style  changee.  Whatever  the 
reasons,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  we  are  getUng 
rid  of  our  old  oars  faster  than  ever  before 
and  the  trend  Is  Ukely  to  continue. 

Secondly,  not  only  Is  the  supply  of  Jimk 
autos  Increasing — but  tbe  long  term  demand 
for  them  Is  decreasing.  "Hie  deellne  In  de- 
mand Is  due  to  a  ehlft  In  steelmaklng  teoh- 
noiogy.  The  old  open  hearth  furnace  was  a 
voracious  consiuner  of  scrap  steel.  It  used 
about  half  scrap  and  half  ore  In  making  new 
steel.  However,  the  oxygen  converter  method 
which  Is  used  by  many  mills  today,  uses  only 
28  percent  of  scrap  In  making  new  ste^ 
Moreover,  it  has  a  flnlcky  appetite.  Bits  at 
glass,  plastic,  or  other  impurities  will  upset 
its  delicate  digestive  system  and  as  a  result. 
oxygen  converter  mills  are  more  particular 
about  the  quality  of  ecrap  they  buy.  i 
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"nils  Is  what  has  happened  over  th*  last 
few  years.  Leee  than  half  of  the  autoe  Junked 
each  year  are  processed  Into  steel  scrap.  The 
majority  are  tossed  up<»  the  16,000  auto 
Junkplles  which  «re  scattered  across  the 
country.  One  new^>aper  eetlmatee  that  there 
are  now  between  30  and  40  million  Jtmk  cars 
disflgurlng  our  countryside  and  city  lots 
from  coast  to  coast.  A  Junk  dealer  In  Massa- 
chusette  candidly  obeerved  that:  "Peofde 
complain  about  the  piles  of  fanli  but  no 
one  has  come  up  with  a  solution  to  get  rid 
of  the  mess.  UBtO  somehody  finds  the 
answer,  well  have  to  keep  piling  them  up 
wherever  we  find  apace." 

With  the  reduced  demarid  for  scrap,  auto 
Junkyards  have  c\it  the  price  they  wm  pay 
for  an  old  car.  Years  ago  many  auto  wieokers 
paid  $30  to  $50  for  a  car  but  today  one  is 
lucky  to  get  one-half  of  that  amount.  Moei 
dealers  can  still  make  a  profit  at  these  prioea' 
by  selling  tbe  parts  and  toaslBg  the  body  oa 
a  scrap  heap  where  It  Will  rust  away  In- 
definitely. As  one  writer  rhapaodlzed,  these 
Junks  are  "like  lobsters  once  full  of  succulent 
meat  but  now  mostly  hard  shell  that's  hard' 
to  sen."  I 

m  some  cases,  yoa  eaat  even  give  an  <M' 
car  to  a  Junk  dealer.  If  you  attempt  to  Isava' 
It  anyway,  he  wm  call  the  police  and  charge' 
treqMisslng.  m  other  cases,  the  price  a 
dsaler  wlU  pay  Is  leas  than  the  coat  of  towing' 
an  old  disabled  car  to  the  yard. 

The  old  cycle  of  reducing  Junk  autos  to 
scrap  and  ultimately  to  new  steel  has  broken 
down,  and  as  a  result  of  this  disruption.  WS' 
now  have  30  to  40  mQllon  Junk  cars  dis-' 
figuring  our  countryside  from  coast  to  ooast. 
Until  someone  acts  to  solve  this  problem,  we 
win  have  to  pUe  up  Junk  cars  wherever  ws 

find  4>ace.  "■'■'■ 

- \ 

paosFBCTi  loa  Tn  ruTuax  , 

Many  cities  have  clamped  down  on  thostr 
who  leave  their  useless  cars  in  the  street,  but> 
generally,  this  only  removes  the  problem  to  ai 
growing  scrap  heap  on  the  edge  of  town. 

A  few  scrap  processors  have  been  able  to 
sell  more  scrap  at  a  profit  with  larger  and 
more  efficient  processing  equipment.  But 
such  equipment  cqsts  around  2  million 
dollars  and  la  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
processors. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  conducting - 
research  on  alternative  uses  of  sorap  steel  sad 
they  have  come  up  with  a  few  promising 
Ideas, 

Some  communities  have  experimented  with 
dumping  autos  In  lakes  or  rivers  to  form 
breakwaters. 

AU  of  these  actions  have  achieved  Umitsd 
results,  but  they  are  only  a  dent  In  the  prob- 
lem.   The  Inventory  of  Junk  autos  oontlnuss^, 
to  grow  (aster  than  it  can  be  processed. 
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IB  10«8, 13,800  can  w«r»  abandonad  In  New 
Tork  City  or  more  ttuw  double  tbe  number 
found  in  18«3.  In  1M4.  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Sanlt&Uon  reported  that  ap- 
proidmately  25,000  can  were  abandoned  on 
that  dty'e  itreeu.  Some  22,000  can  were 
abandoned  in  Chicago  In  1088,  and  over  0.000 
can  were  found  In  Waahlncton,  D.C.,  In  1964. 
City  oflldaU  have  contended  that  tbeae 
wreoka  oonatltute  a  aerloua  safety  and  health 
haaard  aa  well.  And  the  heap  of  mating  can 
w^  gat  larger  every  year  despite  the  limited 
aetlons  taken  to  alleviate  the  problem. 

Clearly,  an  all  out  aaaault  upon  Junk  autoa 
la  in  order.  We  can't  eiqMct  to  cure  the 
problem  without  q>ending  money,  ttx  undw 
our  present  economy,  it  is  chM^Mr  to  let 
theee  can  rust  away  In  a  maaslve  heap  than 
to  get  rid  of  them.  And  this  Is  exactly  what 
la  being  done.  No  one  enters  the  aatheUc 
cost  at  ugliness  upon  their  economic  *?ft^inot 
aheet — neither  the  auto  maker,  the  person 
who  abandona  bis  car  on  the  street,  the  Junk 
dealer,  the  scrap  jnocessor,  nor  the  steel  mill. 
And  so  unlsss  we  do  something  about  the 
problem— unless  we  Inject  the  public  interest 
Into  this  never  ending  cycle — unless  we  de- 
clare a  war  on  ugliness  and  place  a  premium 
on  beauty— it  la  obvious  that  Detroit  will  con- 
tinue to  churn  out  10  million  or  more  ve- 
hicles a  year,  only  to  deposit  them  a  few 
yean  later  upon  the  towering  wcnp  plies  of 
Junk  and  ateel  which  will  soon  s\irround 
every  major  city  and  extend  for  mllsa  Into 
the  eountryatda. 


soLTnra  TBS  nrmc  airro 

Last  year  I  urged  the  permanent  retention 
of  a  mlnlmiim  1%  Pedaral  txeiM  tax  on  the 
■»1«  of  new  aotomobllas.  The  coets  of  the 
program  I  am  now  proposing  would  be  borne 
by  the  purehasen  of  automobUea  In  that  the 
monies  authorised  to  be  appropriated  an- 
nually to  nnanee  the  program  would  not  ex- 
ceed the  permanent  1%  Fsdsral  excise  tax 
ooUeoted  by  the  Treasury. 

mider  my  blU,  the  President  would  have 
the  authority  to  develop  a  program  for  the 
purohaae.  storage,  and  resale  of  scrap  from 
old  aad  wrecked  antomobUaa.  in  addition, 
the  bill  would  enoourag*  the  derelopaMnt  of 
Improved  scrap  prnr seeing  technlquse,  and 
aaslBt  statee  and  loealltlaa  In  creating  pnc- 
tloal  programs  for  the  dlqpoaal  of  Junk  autoa. 
If  enacted  into  law.  thla  bill  will  Insure  a 
proper  burial  for  old  autoa  that  have  outUved 
their  usefulnees.  Ivery  new  oar  should  carry 
with  It  the  funda  for  Its  ultimate  '**f't%} 

Thla  subject  haa  reeently  received  a  good 
deal  of  attention  by  many  people  In  the 
Kxecuttve  Branofa  and  In  the  Congrsaa. 
Tliete  are  many  poaalMe  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  Junk  auto  problem  and  aome  of  theee  an 
being  closely  looked  Into.  However,  because 
rsoognltlon  of  the  proUam  to  reUttvely  ncent 
and  beoause  many  alternative  approachee  an 
poaalble.  I  believe  It  to  neoessary  to  provide 
the  President  with  broad  flexibility  to  propose 
a  ooone  of  aotlon.  Tbs  bill  doee  not  span  out 
the  detailed  teehnlquee  or  methods  by  which 
the  PresMsat  to  to  solve  the  Junk  auto  prob- 
lam.  Instead.  It  deelarea.  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional poUey.  that  Junk  autoa  must  be  effec- 
tively dealt  with  and  that  the  ooat  #ti«n  ^ 
•>«n«hy  thoee  who  buy  oan.  It  requlraa 
the  Prssldent  to  develt^  the  detailed  methods 
and  tsehalques  for  dealing  with  the  problem. 

u  thto  wen  not  such  an  urgent  problem. 
It  might  be  argued  that  Congressional  action 
••*<*'*M  await  the  devtiopment  of  a  detailed 
aotlon  program  by  the  Praeldent.  However. 
uBleaa  we  act  quickly  pnbUc  concern  about 
the  automobile  and  problems  related  to  It 
may  dimlntoh. 

^  paaalng  thto  proposal,  we  an  likely  to 
prod  the  Industry  to  come  up  with  a  speellla 
program  In  a  ahort  period  of  time. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  aingle  action  whloh 
would  beautify  America  mon  than  getting 
rtd  of  onr  naalghUy  eerapheaiM  of  Junked 
■'  '"  ^    " — ' "^  Ob- 


served  In  hto  msssage  on  Natural  Beauty: 
"The  skeletons  of  discarded  can  litter  the 
countryside.  The  same  society  which  reoelvee 
the  rewards  of  tedmology,  miut,  as  a  cooper- 
ating whole,  take  responslbUlty  for  control." 
No  other  eyesore  can  match  auto  JunkpUaa 
for  sheer  ugliness.  No  other  blemlab  upon 
our  land  to  quite  aa  symbolic  of  the  failure 
of  our  aodety  to  deal  with  Its  problems.  We 
cannot  continue  Indefinitely  to  pile  car  upon 
car  in  a  towering  heap  of  rust  and  scr^i. 
Sooner  or  later  we  will  run  out  of  space. 
Eventually,  the  sight  will  become  unbearably 
ugly  for  even  the  moet  insensitive  observer. 
By  then  we  wlU  have  a  fiill-scale  erlato  upon 
our  hands. 

Why  not  solve  the  Junk  auto  problem  now 
while  we  still  have  a  chance?  Let  us  act  now. 
My  bill  to  one  answer  to  thto  problem. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPPICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro. 

The  bin  (8.  3400)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  require  standards  for  controlling 
the  emission  of  pollutants  from  certain 
motor  vehicles,  to  authorize  a  research 
and  development  program  with  respect 
to  soUd-waste  disposal,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  October  20, 1966  (79 
Stat.  992),  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
disposal  of  junked  automobiles,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Doxtglas.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worths  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Rxcoss,  as  follows: 

S.  3400 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Baiue  o/ 
ReV'reaentativea  oj  the  United  Statet  of  Amer- 
ica In  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  reqiUra  standards  for  oon- 
troUlng  the  emlselon  of  pollutants  from  cer- 
tain motor  vehicles,  to  authorlae  a  reeearch 
and  development  program  with  reapect  to 
solid-waste  disposal,  and  for  other  purpoees  " 
approved  October  20,  1065  (78  SUt.  892) ,  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
title  aa  foUows: 

"rTTLM  m — uspoaAL  or  jumkxb  aittomobilbs 
"Short  title 
"Sac.  301.  Ilito  title  may  be  cited  aa  the 
■Junked  Auto  DUpoeal  Act  of  1988*. 

"DttpoMol  of  iunked  avtomobUet 

"Bec.  302.  (a)  The  President  to  authorized 
to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  program  to  al- 
leviate the  blight  caused  by  the  ever  inoreaa- 
ing  number  of  aged  or  wrecked  motor  ve- 
hldee  which  have  been  abandoned  or  rale- 
gated  to  ecrap  ot  ealvage.  In  pursuance  of 
•uoh  program,  the  Preeident  may  make  pay- 
ments to  indlvldvuUs,  to  corporations  or  other 
business  entitles,  and  to  pubUo  bodies  or  In- 
strumentalltlee  to  carry  out  approved  pro- 
grama  for  the  alleviation  of  such  blight.  In 
carrying  out  the  authority  conferred  upon 
him  by  thto  subsection,  the  Preeident 

"(1)  shall  take  into  conslderetlon  the  effect 
of  any  action  taken  pursuant  to  such  pro- 
gram on  the  market  tar  Iron  and  steel  scrap; 

"(2)  may  preecrlbe  such  rulee  and  raguU- 
tiona  aa  may  be  neceesary  to  carry  out  the 
provtoiona  of  thto  sefitlon:  and 

"(3)  may  delegate  any  power  or  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  thto  section  to  one  oi 
mon  offlcen  or  agenclea  of  the  Government. 

"(b)  The  authority  conferred  upon  the 
Preeident  by  thto  aection  ahall  Include  the 
following: 

1^1)  to  make  payments  to  Indlvlduato, 
corporations,  or  other  buslnses  entltlee.  upon 
application  therefor,  pursuant  to  such  regu- 
lations aa  he  may  preecrlbe,  to  develop  and 
faeUltote  the  processing  of  old  and  wrecked 
autooBobUea  into  usable  scnp  for  the  mak- 
li»  of  steel: 
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"(2)  to  Increase  the  market  for  iron  sad 
steel  scnp  by  InltUtlng  a  program  for  tts 
purchase,  storage,  and  resale  of  the  usabis 
scnp  processed  from"  old  and  wrecked  auto- 
mobiles upon  such  terms  and  conditions  in 
eluding  resale  at  a  loss,  as  the  President  d*. 
termines  wlU  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  thte 
section: 

"(3)  to  initiate  and  conduct  reeeanh  and 
development  programs  for  Improved  proc- 
essing teehnlquee  tot  such  scrap,  and  for 
alternative  uses  of  such  scrap :  Provided  That 
not  to  exceed  6  per  centum  of  the  funds  an. 
proprlated  to  carry  out  thto  Act  may  be  n- 
pended  for  such  research  and  develoDment 
projects:  and 

"(4)  to  make  granta  to  any  State  or  local- 
ity, upon  appUcation  therefor,  for  the  pay- 
ment  of  part  of  the  cost  of  practical  pro- 
grams for  the  dtoposal  of  old  or  wrecked 
automobUea  If  he  determines,  in  accontoace 
with  such  regulations  aa  he  may  prescribe, 

"(A)  the  program  wiU  Initiate  a  feasible 
and  economic  method  for  such  automobile 
dtoposal  or  significantly  expand  and  Improve 
such  a  program  already  In  existence; 

"(B)  the  program  will  Include  adequate 
provlBlona  for  the  screening  or  the  relocation 
of  automobUe  Jtinkyards  located  along  non- 
federally  aided  highways; 

"(C)  the  program  wUl  provide  adequate 
pubUc  supervision  of  such  program  sub- 
mitted; and  i~"»  uu 

"(D)  the  program  will  provide  such  fiscal 
control  and  accoimtlng  proceduree  as  he 
deems  necessary. 

"(5)  The  grants  made  under  paragnnh 
(4)  above  shall  be  subject  to  the  foUowlni 
conditions : 

"(A)  Distribution  of  assistance  amonc 
the  several  BUtea  ahaU  be  aa  equitable  ss 
practical: 

"(B)  No  paymenta  made  shall  exceed  M 
per  centum  of  the  coet  of  such  program;  and 

"(C)  The  term  'State'  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Ounmon- 
wealtb  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"Authoriaation  for  approprlation$ 
"Ssc.  303.  There  to  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year,  begmnlag 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  s 
sum  equal  to  bo  much  of  the  taxes  received 
by  the  Treasury  during  the  Immedlatdy 
preceding  fiscal  year  under  section  4061 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M 
(relating  to  tax  on  paasenger  automobiles 
and  traUera)  as  to  attrlbuUble  to  so  much 
of  the  tax  Impoaed  on  artlelea  Uxable  under 
such  section  aa  does  not  exceed  a  rete  of  one 
per  centum. 

**^  —  ■  ' 
aeporis 

"Bmc.  304.  THe  President  shall  prepan  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  at  least  once  In  eaob 
fiscal  year  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
report  on  the  administration  of  thto  Utle." 


AMENDMENT  OF  SHIP  MORTQAOI 
ACT,  1920 

Mr.  BiAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, by  request  and  for  appn^ilatt 
reference,  a  bill  amending  the  ffh<p 
Mortgace  Act  of  1920. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  mem- 
orandum In  support  of  and  ezplainlnf 
tbe  proposed  amendment  be  included  Id 
theRccoKo. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OPPICER.  The  US 
will  be  received  and  approprlatdy  ra- 
ferred:  and,  without  objecticm,  the  mem- 
orandum WiU  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou. 

Tb/e  tdU  (S.  3401)  to  amend  the  SUP 
Mortgage  Act.  1920.  relating  to  fees  for 
certlflcatlfm  of  certain  doctunents.  sod 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Ifir. 
Mqr  nquest.  was  received.  i«d 
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toiheCom- 
by  Mr. 


it  could   be 

the  loan  wen 

'     In  those 

not  Include 

a  new  ship. 

one  vessel 


twice  by  Its  title,  and  refei^fed 
mittee  on  Commerce. 

The  memorandum,  prt^nted 
IfACirtreoN,  Is  as  f ollows 
MxMoaaxir 

The  Ship  Mortgage  Act  waA  hdopted  In  1920. 
Without  going  Into  the  reai  ma  for  its  adop 
tlon.  It  can  simply  be  stat«  that  the  hto' 
torical  concept  of  admiralty  lurtodlotlon  was 
quite  rigid  and  aa  such  prec  Uidsd  the  grant- 
ing of  a  mortgage  on  a  s^l|>  except  under 
certain  circumstances  w: 
proved  that  the  proceeds 
used  for  "maritime  p 
days,  "maritime  purpoaee" 
the  financing  of  the  purchi 
A  shipowner,  therefore,  o' 
free  and  clear  of  encumbittncee  could  not 
grant  a  mortgage  on  hto  vewel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  equity  nabney  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  a  second  vest  ^l- 

Recognizing  thto  dllenuniJ  at  the  request 
of  shipping  and  banking  in  i  srests,  the  Con 
gnts  adopted  the  Ship  Mort  i  age  Act  of  1820 
The  Act,  In  brief,  provldealin  the  context 
of  the  legislation  under  comidenUon,  that 
the  owner  of  a  veaael  may  |  lant  a  mortgage 
on  It  by  recording  the  mort  (age  In  the  eOoa 
ot  the  CoUecUx-  of  CustoziB  at  the  home 
port  of  the  vessel.  Hie  ma  igage  to  granted 
t  preferred  status  If  It  to  ■>  recorded  and 
endorsed  on  the  vessel's  do<  lament  and  con- 
tains certain  sacramental  U  liguage  and  pro- 
visions with  reference  to  th  tjmalntalnlng  of 
the  preferred  status  then  of.  "nie  mort- 
gagor Is  required  to  "place.  «|id  uae  itng^n^^ 
to  retain,"  a  certified  copy  <jt  the  mortgage 
on  board  the  vessel  and  cauS4  the  copy  to  be 
exhibited  by  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  any 
person  having  business  mth  the  vessel 
which  might  give  rise  to  ij  maritime  lien 
thereon.  The  maater  to  re<;  aired  to  exhibit 
tbe  copy  to  anyone  requeivng  a  aight  of 
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The  Act  provides  that  thij respective  Col- 
lectors of  Custom  shall  lumlah  certified 
copies  of  recorded  ship  moiigageo  upon  re- 
quest, and  upon  the  paymei  tot  a  fee  in  the 
amount  of  20«  a  folio,  subject  to  a 
minimum  charge  of  $1.00.  All  fees  are  re- 
quired to  be  covered  into  tae  Tnasury  as 
mtoceUaneous  receipts  (Act  it  June  5,  1920. 
e.  aso,  30.  sub  I,  41  Btet.  k0O2.  46  UB.C. 

•37).  r 

The  provtolons  of  the  Shlfo  Mortgage  Act 
of  1830  which  require  the  kMplng  of  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  a  ship  mortgage  <in  board  a  non- 
idf-propelled  vessel  and  wtich  requires  the 
payment  of  a  charge  at  Mt  i  folio  for  each 
certified  copy  of  the  mortgkke  are  the  pro- 
vlsloiu  of  the  extotlng  law  tsTwhioh  t*>H  bill 
U  directed.  It  to  to  be  note£that  the  statu- 
tory charge  to  20<  a  foUo.  1  "f oUo"  imder 
Customs  Seg\ilatl(ms  4.98(i;)(l)  to  defined 
to  mean  100  words;  and  thi»  following  sub- 
lectlon  of  the  same  section  of  the  Regula- 

of  printed 
ir  of  foUoe  In 


of  Cuatoms 
it  mortgage  be 


ttons  provides  for  the  ave 
pages  to  determine  the  n 
•ay  printed  document. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Coll 
does  not  reqxUre  a  copy  of 
k«pt  on  board  the  vessel,  ot.  Indeed,  that  a 
«>py  be  obtained  for  placiag  on  board  the 
'•eel.  The  Collector  to  nM  interested  in 
whether  or  not  tbe  mcntgagf  to  maintained 
M  a  valid  mortgage.  HoweW,  the  require- 
nunt  of  the  Act  to  the  effeotJthat  the  mort- 
Mor  shaU  use  due  dUigencelo)  see  that  a  eer- 
HMd  copy  of  the  mortgage  ili  placed  aboard 
»• 'e»el  requirea  that  the  mortgagee  de- 
tarmlne  that  the  certlfled  copy  haa  been  pro- 
*md,  and  most  careful  atttomeys  alao  re- 
4<drsa certificaticm  from  the jmortgagor  that 
*csrtlfied  copy  of  the  mor 
^••Q  placed  on  board  each  vt 

bamplea  of  the  oast  inv 
^rwith  the  present  rsquln 
Act  of  1990  an 


has  In  fact 


1.  Mlsstosippl  Valley  B 
■•s  a  Preferred  Ship  Mor 
CXn ^TM-4>art  9 


I  in  oomply- 
kntaof  theBhlp 
forth  below: 
<ine  Company 
I  Issued  in  1961 


which  In  printed  form  to  87  pages  long.  In- 
cluding the  acknowledgments  and  exhibits. 
There  were  Included  in  the  schedule  of  vee- 
seto  subjected  to  the  mortgage  18  towboats 
and  418  barges,  or  a  total  of  436  vesseto. 
One  copy  of  the  mortgage  to  necessary  for  the 
mortgage  holder,  and  437  ooplee  were  there- 
fore ordered.  A  charge  of  $64.20  waa  made 
for  each  certified  copy  and  a  total  of  $28,- 
085.40  was  collected  by  the  Collector  of  Cua- 
toms for  Issuing  the  certlfled  copies. 

On  December  17, 1964.  a  supplement  to  the . 
foregoing  mortgage  waa  placed  of  record,  re- 
quiring 471  copies  of  a  31  page  mimeogn^died 
document  which  were  procured  at  a  cost  of 
$16.40  per  copy,  or  a  total  of  $7,734.40.  Ad- 
ditionaUy,  75  coplee  of  the  1B61  mortgage 
were  required  In  view  of  the  fact  that  75 
additional  bargee  were  subjected  to  the  mort- 
gage, at  a  cost  of  $64.20  each,  or  a  total  of 
$4,815.00.  The  recordation  cost  of  thto  docu- 
ment was  therefore  $13,565£0,  again  repre- 
senting the  price  of  two  aignaturea  on  the 
last  page. 

2.  Federal  Barge  Lines,  Inc.,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  St.  Louto  ShlpbiiUding- 
Federal  Barge,  Inc.,  has  of  record  a  Preferred 
Ship  Mortgage  dated  May  18,  1964  which 
coven  63  veaseto.  The  cost  of  certifying  thto 
23  page  printed  document  waa  $18.20  for 
each  copy  and  Hxa  64  certlfled  copies  at  the 
mortgage  necessary  to  oomplete  ths  transao- 
tlon  coet  $1,164.80.  Blmultaneoualy,  the 
parent  company  put  of  record  a  Ship 
Mortgage  on  18  vesseto,  which  mortgage  was 
98  printed  pages  long.  The  coet  of  a  cer- 
tlfled copy  of  thto  mcotgage  waa  $75.20  and 
the  total  coat  for  IB  ooplee  was  $1,438.80. 

3.  A.  L.  Mechllng  Barge  Llnea.  Inc.  granted 
a  Preferred  Ship  Mortgage  on  Its  fleet  on 
April  23,  1063.  The  printed  mortgage.  In- 
cluding the  soheduloa  and  acknowledg- 
menta  waa  44  pagea  long  and  covered  172 
vesseto.  167  co|Mea  of  the  mortgage  were 
procured  and  there  were  alao  recorded  29 
original  oopiea.  The  recording  charge  waa 
$64.80  for  each  ao  that  the  total  charge  for 
the  29  originato  was  $1,689.20  and  for  the  167 
copies  was  $8,803.60. 

4.  Sioux  City  *  New  Orleans  Barge  Unea, 
Irxc.,  incurred  similar  chargea  in  oonnectlon 
with  Its  Preferred  Ship  Mortgage  of  1960. 
Tblz  document  In  printed  form  ooivtalna  27 
pagea  and  Includea  in  the  achedule  of  vesseto 
subjected  to  the  mortgage  6  towboata  and 
90  barges,  or  a  total  of  96  veesMs.  In  thto 
instance  the  niunber  of  folios  in  the  docu- 
ment amotmted  to  266,  ao  the  cost  waa  $63.00 
per  certlfled  copy.  108  oertlfled  coplea  were 
obtained  at  a  total  ooat  of  $5,724.00. 

5.  In  oormectlmi  with  the  recordation  of 
a  1966  Fleet  Mortgage  executed  by  Ooyto 
Lines  Incorporated  in  favor  of  The  Northern 
Ttust  Company,  the  mcxtgage  was  reoorded 
aa  a  psefeiied  and  aa  an  ordinary  mortgage 
(due  to  the  aiae  of  certain  of  the  vesseto)  at 
a  ooat  of  $1  J48.00,  of  which  amount  $1,702.00 
was  for  the  reqtdred  86  certified  copies. 

6.  The  Collector  of  Customs  In  each  In- 
atanoe  waa  fumtohed  with  printed  copies  of 
the  mortgage  In  whloh  aU  data.  Including  the 
admowledgments  and  the  printed  signa- 
tures of  the  parties,  waa  Included.  In  other 
words,  the  only  act  which  the  Collector  had 
to  perform  waa  to  sign  the  two  Mank  spaoos 
on  the  last  aheet  of  the  document  In  which 
be  oertlfled  that  it  waa  received  for  reoorda- 
tlon  and  In  which  he  oertlfled  that  the  docu- 
ment was  a  true  oopy  of  the  orlgizua  on  flle 
with  him. 

It  to  submitted  that  the  recordation  oost 
to  comirietely  out  of  line  with  the  services 
rerulered.  The  price  set  for  the  certiflcatlon 
of  documents  could  not  conoelvaUy  be  a 
revenue  measure  Insofar  as  the  government 
to  concerned.  It  to  heUeved  that  everyone 
would  agree  that  ocrtlflcatloD  costs  should 
bs  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  ssrv- 
loss,  and  tmdsr  ths  prc^wsed  BlU  which 
llmito  the  fees  for  certiflcatlon  of  coptaa  Co 
the  fee  payable  on  ten  coplea,  plus  a  charge 


of  $1.00  for  sxtre  c<^eB  to  more  than  sufll- 
clent  to  reimburse  tbe  Collector  for  the  time 
of  hto  Deputy.  It  to  to  be  noted  that  the 
proposed  amendment  requires  that  oi^es 
be  furnished  by  the  party  requesting  certi- 
flcatlon, so  that  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  value  of  the  swrlces  to  be  per- 
formed: a  signature  only  to  required. 

Tha  other  portion  of  the  Ship  Mortgage 
Act  to  which  the  BUI  to  addressed  has  ref- 
erence to  the  m«tTitan»«/^  QQ  board  non- 
self-propelled  vesseto  of  a  copy  of  the  pre- 
ferred mortgage.  OenenUy  speaking,  non- 
self-propeUed  vesseto  are  unrlnred  and  in  by 
far  the  majority  of  caaes,  such  vesseto  have 
no  crew  quarten  or  crew.  Although  a  master 
to  "signed  on"  every  documented  vessel  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  documentation,  the 
master  to  not  phyaicaUy  on  board  and  to  a 
master  in  name  only  arid  not  In  fact. 

Aa  applied  to  most  barges  on  the  Inland 
waterways,  the  provtolons  for  the  carrying 
of  a  copy  of  the  mortgage  on  board  are  mean- 
Ingleas.  There  to  no  jdaoe  for  ship's  papen 
to  be  carried  on  a  barge  which  has  no  quar- 
ten or  house  on  it.  In  order  to  obviate  ths 
dllBoulty  and  to  provide  a  place  for  the  main- 
tenance of  coplee  of  mortgagee  and  othsr 
ship  papen  on  board,  some  oompanlea  have 
welded  a  pocket  or  a  tube  on  the  barge  where 
the  papors  can  be  placed,  but  it  wUl  be  eas- 
ily reoognlaed  that  thto  type  of  arrangiinant 
to  unsattof  aetory  and  that  In  ahort  order  the 
papen  beconae  watersoaked.  ollsoaked  or 
otherwise  Illegible,  or  alternatively  the  com- 
partment to  never  opened  so  that  for  aU  prae- 
tlcal  purposea  they  need  not  be  there. 

Although  generally  ^>eaklng  a  vessel  to 
required  to  carry  her  document  on  board.  It 
to  believed  that  T.  D.  56.463(4)  provides  that 
It  to  unnecessary  for  an  tinrlgged  veeeel  to  Ao 
ao  except  In  those  cases  where  the  veesel  to 
also  oertlfloated  by  the  Coast  Ouard.  The 
ellmliutlon  of  the  requirement  that  the  cof^ 
of  the  nuirtgage  be  carried  aboard  to  not, 
therefore,  a  radical  departure  from  the  cur- 
rent thinking  of  the  Oommlsstonsr  of  Ou»> 
toms,  although,  of  course,  hto  offlos  has  no 
ooimsctlon  with  maintaining  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Uen  of  a  preferred  ahlp  mortgage. 
That  problem  to  solely  a  problem  of  the 
mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee. 


FT7RCRA8E  OF  NELSCm  HOUSE 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  rtfer- 
ence.  a  bUl  to  authorize  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  acquire  the  hlBtorle  Nelaom 
House  and  three  other  early  18th-cen- 
tury  structures  at  Yoilctown,  Va. 

These  four  properties,  located  along 
the  main  street  of  Toi±town,  are  within 
the  Colonial  National  Historical  Park, 
and  their  acquisition  by  the  OoyemmeDt 
will  do  much  to  preserve  the  atmoephere 
of  an  area  which  played  so  important  a 
role  in  the  American  Revolutton. 

In  addition  to  the  Nelson  House,  the 
pix>pertie6  include  the  ^M^ii^vl  Smith 
House,  the  John  Ballard  House  and  the 
Tbomaa  Pate  House,  which  constitute 
tbe  George  Waller  Blow  Estate.  Repre- 
SHitatlves  of  the  estate  are  wilhng  to  sell 
theee  valuable  properties  to  the  United 
States  at  fair  matket  value.  Under  pres- 
ent law.  the  act  of  July  3,  1930,  as 
amended,  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
precluded  from  aeoulxlng  the  prapertieB 
because  that  law  limits  the  amoimt  wtaiidi 
may  be  appropriated  for  land  acquM- 
Uoo.  The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today 
win  increase  the  Umitatitm  on  land  a»- 
quisitltm  from  $3  million  to  $2,778,800. 

While  all  four  properties  are  valuable 
and  will  be  sisniflcant  additions  to  the 
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Colonial  Natlonml  Historical  Pait.  the 
NelaoD  Home  la  the  most  noted  and  the 
most  Imposing  structure  in  Yorktown. 

It  Is  a  two-story  brick  house  with  a 
gable  roof,  In  a  brick  wall  garden,  built 
about  1740  by  Thomas  Nelson,  1677-1745. 
The  smiperty  passed  In  1776  to  Nelson's 
grandson.  Gen.  Thomas  Nelscm,  Jr.. 
a  signer  ot  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, commander  of  the  Virginia  State 
forces  fron  1777  to  1783.  and  Govenuor 
0ifVlrglntalnl781. 

The  house  is  believed  to  have  been  oe- 
oupled  by  Lord  Comwallls  diuing  the  last 
part  of  the  selge  of  Yoilctown  In  1781, 
during  which  General  N^son  directed  a 
cannonade  against  this  house— his  own 
home.  Still  embedded  In  the  east  wall  is 
one  of  his  camion  balls. 

The  PRESIDING  OI<nCSR.  The  bill 
«111  be  reoelTed  and  apixroprlately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  »403)  to  autaiorlae  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain 
properties  within  the  Colonial  Natioxial 
Historical  Part,  In  Yorktown,  Va..  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
RoattTaoH.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Disular  Affairs. 


LBGIBLATION  TO  REMEDY  PROB- 
LEMS AT  THE  DISTIUCT  OP  CO- 
LDMBIAJAIL  ,,    ^ 

Mr.TYDlNGS.  Mr.  President,  oh  bei 
half  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland.  I  am 
today  Introducing,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, two  bills  which  are  designed  to 
•Uevlate  some  of  the  disturbing  condl- 
tkmstha*  ejdst  at  the  Dlstrlet  of  Cdum- 
Ma  jail. 

The  first  bUl.  8.  3403,  provides  for  In- 
creased medical  and  psychiatric  person- 
nel at  the  JalL    It  provides:       . 

First,  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Health  Department  shaU  increase  its 
psychiatric  personnel  In  order  to  fwovide 
the  psychiatric  care  now  lacking  at  the 
Jail.  The  measure  wffl  add  a  psychia- 
nist.  a  social  worker  and  a  clerk,  an 
headquartered  at  the  Jail,  in  order  to  al- 
low adequate  supervision  of  emotionally 
disturbed  inmates;  ^^^ 

Second,  the  bill  authoriiee  an  addi- 
tional doctor  for  the  jail  to  aid  the  ims- 
mM9  overworked  medical  staff; 
^uTtlrd.  the  bin  authorizes  the  hiring  of 
Hve  meAcal  technicians  to  staff  a  special 
treatment  unit  for  inmates  who  require 
treatment  In  the  infirmary.  Jail  offi- 
cials have  indicated  wimngness  to  con- 
vtet  one  of  the  present  oeUbtooks  into 
such  a  umt  if  provision  is  made  for  ade- 
quate medical  staff . 

Ttm  second  biU.  8.  3404.  deals  with 
•notfaer  problem  at  the  JiUl.  The  )aU 
la  primarily  a  detentkxi  fadU^  for  per- 
■ooa  awaiting  trial  and.  after  convlctton, 
an.  Inmate  is  normally  transferred  to 
l^ittam  or  Ocooquan.  However.  miUly 
about  00  eonvlets  at  the  JaO  have  petl- 
**?»•  *»•  writs  of  habeas  corpus  on  file, 
often  only  to  prevent  tr«ns«nr  to  Lorton 
^0»5K5:^both  of  which.  Uke  tbe  Dla- 
«ct  of  OotombU' Jall^  are  under  the  oott- 
vol  of  the  XMreetor  of  Correction,  Hie 
bffi  veintroduoe  now  wciuM  allow  the  tx^ 

"  7  of  Correetioaa  to  tranate-sucH  pe- 


titioners to  other  institutions  imder  his 
control  and  provides  that  such  a  transfer 
will  not  deprive  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Colimibla  of  JurisdlctUm  over 
the  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fuU 
text  of  the  bills  Senator  Bkswstex  and  I 
have  introduced  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  theRacoKP. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFPICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  obJectl<Hi.  the  bills 
win  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

The  biUs.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Tronvos 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Briwstm),  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  ap- 
propriately referred,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoao,  as  foUows: 

IX)  tb»  OommlttM  on  the  District  of  Oo- 
lumbU: 

"S.84M.  A  blU  to  autborlM  th«  Obnunli- 
Blonera  of  the  District  of  ColumbU  to  pio- 
vlde  additional  personnel  for  the  Depart- 
BMnt  of  Public  Health  and  the  Depitftment 
of  Oorrectlons; 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  flouae  of 
»epre$entaHve»  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriaa  in  Oongreee  m»$embled.  That  the 
CommlMtonen  of  the  District  of  Coliimbla 
«r»  Miibcrteed  to  bicteue  the  legal-pay^il. 
atrlc  clinic  pwionnel  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Department  ot  PubUc  Health  by  the 
addition  of  one  psychiatrist,  one  psychiatric 
•odal  worker,  and  one  clerk  for  the  purpose 
«r  provldlnc  resident  psyohlatrle  services  for 
Uuaatas  ot  the  Dlstrlet  of  OoliunbU  JaU. 

"Sao.  a.  Ths  Commlaslonen  of  the  Dlstrlet 
ot  OoiumbU  are  authorised  to  Increase  the 
personnel  of  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Corrections  by  the  addition  ot 

(A)  Ave  medical  technicians  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  ^Mclal  treatment  vmlt 
within  the  Dlstrlot  of  Columbia  Jail,  and 

(B)  one  medical  doctor  to  be  added  to  the 
staff  or  the  laflraary  ot  the  Dlatrtot  at  Co- 
lumbia JaU." 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary- 
"8. 3404.  A  bUl  to  authorlae  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  transfer  an  Inmate  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  JaU  to  any  other  Institu- 
tion undcv  the  control  and  supervision  ot  the 
Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  notwithstanding  the 
pendency  of  a  petition  for  a  writ  ot  habeas 
oorpuB  with  reelect  to  such  Inmate: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
tUpreeentattvee  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  aetembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  pendency  before  the  United 
Btatae  Dlstrlot  Court  for  the  District  ot 
ColumbU  ot  a  peUtlon  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  with  raq>ect  to  an  Inmate  of  the  Dls- 
trtisS  ot  Cdnmbla  JaU.  such  inmate  may  be 
transfened  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  Statea  or  his  authorised  lepceeenta- 
tlve  to  any  of  the  Instltutlans  tmder  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Director  ot  the 
Dlstrlot  ot  ColumbU  Department  of  Correc- 
tions. In  no  eass  shall  any  transfer  at  an 
Inmate  of  the  Dlstrlot  ot  Ooluaa>U  JaU  pur- 
suant to  thU  Act  deprlTe  the  United  Statea 
BUtrlot  Court  for  the  District  of  ColumbU 
of  Jurisdiction  over  any  peUtton  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  oorpus  filed  with  such  court  by 
any  such  Inmate  prior  to  his  transfer.  The 
authority  proHded  by  this  Act  shaU  be  In 
addition  to  any  other  authority  of  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  reUtlng  to  the  transfer  of 
prisoners  In  his  custody." 


May  25,  1966 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  TAZ-SHARINO 
PORMIJLA  AMD  PUND 

Mr.  uaum.  Mr.  Presideni  J  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bUI 
to  eatabUsh  a  taz-sharlng  formula  and 
fund  to  provide  the  SUtes  with  revenue 


needed  to  assist  In  providing  edycatlooal 
oppoHunlties. 

In  its  review  of  the  "Educatlohal  Re- 
sponsibUltles  of  the  Ptederal  Oovem- 
ment,"  the  Educational  PoUcles  Com- 
mission of  the  National  Education  As. 
sociation  said  hi  1964: 

There  U  little  doubt  that  the  federal 
government  has  a  responsibility  for  trying 
to  express  the  naUonal  Interest  In  eduAtT 
tlon.  But  the  question  Is  raised  wbetbsr 
the  Congress  ought  to  have  power  to  deelda 
which  aspects  of  education  are  worth  rela- 
f arcing  and  which  aspects  do  not  need, sup* 
port,  and  whether  the  ExecutlTe  agend* 
which  carry  out  legislation  and  affect  its 
preparation  ought  to  have  inltuenoe  orw 
such  decisions.  This  power  and  Influence  an 
In  fact  increasing. 

The  commission  went  on  to  say  that 
the  central  federal  decision  on  educa- 
tion has  to  do  with  the  amounts  of  money 
to  be  distributed  to  the  States,  and  it 
stated  Its  bell^  that  the  total  sums  of 
Federal  mon^  Involved  come  noi^ete 
near  meeting  the  needs  that  many  States 
and  localltleB  are  also  uiutUe  to  meet 

With  the  percentage  of  Federal  reve- 
nue approach,  there  would  be  no  Federal 
bureaucracy,  and  thus  the  foundation 
for  future  possible  control  from  tblt 
dlrectloa  would  be  eliminated.  A  law 
which  would  simply  allocate  a  petcmtage 
of  the  Federal  revenue  coUectlons  to  the 
States  "for  education  purposes"  would, 
once  put  Into  effect,  have  a  status  not 
unlike  the  annually  recurring  appropria- 
tion to  pay  Interest  on  the  national  debt, 
and  would  be  in  little  danger  of  amend- 
ment or  restriction  by  the  approjHdatlons 
committees. 

The  case  for  Federal  aid  should  be 
premised  on  the  needs  of  the  States  for 
more  sources  of  revenue  to  meet  their 
own  specific  needs  In  education— some 
being  Improved  teachers  salaries,  some 
being  classrooms,  some  being  labora- 
tories, s<Hne  being  assistance  for  higher 
operating  costs,  and  some  being  all  of 
these  items.  The  percentage-of-Ped- 
eral-revenue  approach  which  I  have  ad- 
vocated for  6  years  now,  would  meet  the 
various  needs  of  the  individual  States 
without  Federal  administrative  waste 
and  control. 

I  ask  imanlmous  cmisent  that  the  bDl 
Ue  at  the  desk  until  Jime  10  for  cospon- 
sors  and  that  the  full  text  of  the  bin  be 
printed  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Mil 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bdl 
wIU  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  wffl 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

The  bin  (S.  340S)  to  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  Federal  tax  receipts  with  the 
States  for  purposes  of  education.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  MixLiR,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
Itflnted  in  the  Rxcoao,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bourn  of 
aepneentattaea  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertoa  in  Oongrets  assembled.  That  thli 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Tsz-Shsr- 
Ing  BducatloB  Aet  at  ISOS". 

SCO.  a.  (a)  There  is  hereby  esUbllShed 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  BUtes  a  fund 
to  be  known  aa  the  tax-sharing  fund.  Tbt 
IST  itiarlns  fuatt  shaU  oonslst  of  amounts 
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lently  trans- 
lor  estlmatee 


ipproprUted  to  such  f iind  as  Drovlded  In  this 
lecUon.  I 

(b)  lliere  U  hereby  appittorlated  to  the 
tsx-sbarlng  fund,  out  of  an*|  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appr^^rl^^vd,  for  the 
flse&l  year  beginning  July  |.  1998,  and  for 
escb  fiscal  year  thereafter,  a^i  amount  equal 
to  3  per  centiun  of  the  total  Mederal  tax  col- 
lections received  during  the  Receding  fiscal 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  flMasury  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "SMretary")  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  but  not||Bes  often  than 
quarterly,  transfer  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  tax-ahMlng  fund  the 
amounts  approprUted  by  ^abseotlon  (b). 
Such  transfers  shall,  to  the  eHtent  necessary, 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  enlmates  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  amouxrts  remred  to  In  sub- 
section (b).  Proper  adjustf^ents  shaU  be 
made  In  the  amounts  snbi 
fttred  to  the  extent  that 
were  In  excess  of  or  less  th^ia  the  amounts 
required  to  be  transferred,    i 

SBC.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  Mail,  during  the 
flical  year  beginning  July  1.  ]jd68,  and  during 
tach  fiscal  year  thereafter,  pejy  to  each  State, 
from  amounts  appropriated  t)(|  the  tax-shar- 
ing fund  for  the  fiscal  year' In  which  pay- 
ments are  to  be  made,  a  totalfamount  equal 
to  the  allotment  of  such  StaM  In  such  fiscal 
year  computed  under  this  |  kectlon.  Such 
payments  may  be  made  in  inataUments 
pariodlcally  during  any  fiscal  year,  but  not 
Itas  often  than  quarterly.         i  | 

(b)(1)  Prom  the  total  sum  I  Of  the  amounts 
appropriated  to  the  tax-ahanng  fund  pvir- 
luant  to  section  3  for  any  ns^I  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  aUot  to  eachHstate  In  such 
flaeal  jrear  an  amount  which  I  bears  the  same 
ntk)  to  such  total  simi  as  thjal  population  of 
luch  SUte  between  the  age^  of  S  and  80, 
Inclusive,  bears  to  the  totali  popuUtlon  of 
aU  of  the  States  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
30,  Inclusive.  The  allotmen 
In  any  fiscal  year  so  compu 
duced  or  increased  In  i 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
tloo,  [t 

(9)  (A)  Bach  such  aUotmenimmputed  un- 
tfsr  paragraph  (1)  ahaU  be  lafsreesed  In  the 
ease  of  those  States  whose  «HTnu«l  per  capita 
Income  Is  leee  than  the  avenge  annual  per 
eapiu  Income  of  all  of  the  Slates  and  ahaU 
be  reduced  In  the  case  of  tho^*  States  whose 
annual  per  capita  Income  Is  greater  than  the 
average  annual  per  capita  li^tMne  ot  M  <a 
ibe  States.  The  amount  of  tuctg  such  Inoreaae 
or  reduction  to  be  made  vritfai  rMpect  to  the 
allotment  of  any  State  shall  [be  computed 
by  multiplying  such  allotme^  by  the  per- 
centage by  which  the  annual 
oome  of  such  State  U  less  or 

case  may  be,  than  the  av 

eaptta  income  of  all  of  the  Sta 

(B)  Each  such  allotment 

Pw^gnph  (1)  ShaU  be  redu^ad^ln  tibe  oaee 
«f  thoee  States  In  whloh  the  rt^^ *»'■«»  cost  of 
IMng  falls  below  the  average  ISnnual  ccct  of 
Unng  of  aU  the  States  and  shinbe  Increased 
to  the  case  of  those  Slates  Tn  which  the 
•anu&l  coet  of  living  exceeds  the  average  an- 
nual coat  of  living  of  all  the  States.  The 
mount  of  any  such  nductlon  or  increase  to 
»  made  with  respect  to  thf  allotment  of 
*ny  state  shall  be  computed  ^r  mult^lylng 
wch  allotment  by  the  percentnge  by  whieh 
w  annual  cost  of  living  of  such  State  falls 
Wow  or  exceeds,  as  the  cas*:  may  bo,  the 
"wige  ammal  cost  of'  UVlib  of  aU   the 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  sedtkon—  •r^:-i: 
(1>  The  population  of  a  Stat»  between  the 
■IJ*^  5  and  30  and  of  aUipf  the  States 
■•'••en  the  ages  of  6  and  M,  ahaU  be  de- 
■^Hied  by  the  Secretary  on  ttift  tiasU  of  the 
»o«t  recent  data  available  frott  'the  Depart- 
■wt  of  Commerce.  M 

(1)  The  per  caplto  taebsne  tf  a  State  and 
"Jui  the  States  shall  be  deta^ta&ied  by  the 
«Bttary  on  tbe  basis  of  th  r  mosS  meeat 
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ice  with  the 
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caplta  in- 
tettter,  as  tbe 
annual  per 

putad  tinder 


data   available   tnxn   the    Departmant  .  of 

Commerce.  '  ■    '  '  ' 

(3)  The  cost  of  living  of  a  State  and  of  Ml 
the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  data 
available  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statls- 
ties.  Department  of  Labor,  relating  to  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Each  State  may  lue  payments 
from  Its  allotment  In  any  fiscal  year  uqder 
section  3  for  activities,  programs,  and  serv- 
ices In  the  field  of  education.  Including  ac- 
tivities, programs,  and  service?  provided  with 
respect  to  elementary  and  secondary  schooW. 
vocational  and  technical  schools,  and  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  giving 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  lor  a  hear- 
ing to  a  State,  finds  that  such  State  (1)  has 
used  any  amount  of  such  allotment  for  pur- 
poses not  within  the  scope  of  subsection  (a), 
or  (2)  has  not  obligated  any  amount  of  such 
allotment  within  two  fiscal  years  Immedi- 
ately following  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such 
allotment  was  made,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
notice  of  his  Intention  to  substract,  from  any 
subsequent  aUotmont  or  aUotments  to  such 
SUte,  a  total  amount  equal  to  the  amouat 
referred  to  In  clause  (l)  or  (2).  The  State 
may,  within  thirty  days  foUowing  notice  of 
such  intention,  appeal  the  decision  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  DUtrtct 
of  Columbia.  In  the  event  of  any  reduction 
in  the  allotment  of  any  State  In  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  subsection,  the  SeciMary 
ShaU  reallot  and  pay  the  amount  of  such 
reducUon  to  other  States  In  proportion  to 
the  original  allotment  to  such  States  under 
subsection  (b)  of  section  3  for  sueh  year. 

Sic.  6.  (a)  (1)  Any  State  desiring  to  recelM 
Ita  allotment  In  any  fiscal  year  under  this 
Act  shall  certify  and  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  to  the  Secretary  that  such  State 
wUl — 

(A)  use  such  fiscal  control  and  fiud  ac- 
counting procediu^  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  proper  dlebursemekit  of  and  account- 
ing for  any  allotment  paid  to  such  Stata; 

^18)  make  such  accounting  reporta  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  Oeneral,  in 
such  form  and  oontcdnlng  such  Informatltfn 
as  the  Secretary  and  ComptrcAler  Oeneral 
may  reaaonably  require  to  carry  out  thefr 
functions  under  this  Act;  and 

(C)  adhere  to  all  appUcable  federal  laws 
In  connection  with  any  activity,  pregram. 
or  service  provided  ^lely  or  In  part  fnxn 
such  allotment. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsectlan,  the 
provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rlghta  Act 
of  1084  shall  be  deemed  to  be  applicable  to 
any  aeUvlty.  program,  or  service  provided 
solely  or  In  pert  from  any  aUotment  received 
by  a  State  under  this  Aet. 

(b)  Whenever  in  any  llsoal  year  the  Seci^ 
tary.  after  giving  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  to  a  Stata,  finds  that 
such  State  Is  not  In  substantial  compliance 
with  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a) ,  the 
Secretary  shall,  subject  to  appeal  as  provided 
In  subsection  4(b),  cancel  any  subsequeOR 
paymenta  to  such  State  undw  this  Act  In 
such  fiscal  year  and  reallot  any  remainder 
of  the  aUotment  of  such  Stata  for  such  fis- 
cal year  to  other  States  In  proportion  to  the 
original  aUotmebta  tp  such  States  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  3  for  such  fiscal  jpei. 

See.  6.  The  Secretary  shaU  report  to  tltte 
CoogtesB  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  Ittreh 
of  eaeh  year  on  the  operation  of  thS  ta»- 
shsrtag  fund  during  the  preceding'  flaeal 
year  and  on  Ita  expected  operation  during 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Each  such  report 
shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  i^iproprla- 
tlons  to,  and  the  disbursements  a;iade'  from, 
the  tax-sharing  fxmd  during  the  preoedlng 
fiscal  year  and  an  estimate  of  the  expected 
apprt^riatlon  to,  and  dlsbursementa  to  be 
made  from,  the  tax-sharing  fund  dtuing  the 
ounaat  fleoal  year.  ^[-._-v  _     .u  „;x-. 


Sao.  7.  As  iised  In  this  Act,  tbe  term 
"State"  Indudee  any  of  the  several  States 
and  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia. 


AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  336(c)  OP 
THE  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATION- 
ALITY ACT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  senior  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  and  myself,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  section  336(c)  of  the-Immlgra- 
tion>and  Nationality  Act  to  reduce  from 
60  ditys  to  30  days  the  period  hnmedlate^ 
ly  preceding  the  November  generail  el^ 
tlon  during  which  applicants  for  citi- 
zenship catmot  take  theh-  oaths  of  ali- 
leglance  to  the  United  States. 

The  60-day  prohibition  against  ad- 
ministration of  the  oath  of  allegiance  Is 
an  anachronism.  Moreover,  it  Inteitei'es 
with  the  TWanlngf  ul  observance  of  Citi- 
zenship Day«-Sept«aaber  17^-and  Con- 
stitution Week-43epiember  17  throat 
23— provided  by  Federal  statute  and 
Presidential  proclamation. 

On  April  4,  1966,  the  Board  bf  Oover- 
nprs  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Assodattoii 
passed  a  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  correct  thlq  anachronistic  pro- 
vision m  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
aUtyAct.  This  bill  is  offered  in  response 
to  that  request.       -  ■ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution to  which  I  Just  referred  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There 'being  no  objection,  the  res<Uu- 
.tlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
ItecokD.  as  fcdlows:  '         . 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  ^t^ 
by  joint  j'esolutlon,  has  deidgnated  the  17th 
day  of  S^tytitebei  each  year  as  "OltliiBShlp 
Day"  In  oommamoratlon  of  the  foctaMlbii 
and  signing,  on  September  17.  1787,  ot  tbe 
Oonstltutton  of  the  United  States  and  In 
TeoognlBatloQ  of  all  who,  by  coming  of  age 
or  by  naturalisation  have  attained  ths  status 
of  citizenship;  and 

Wbsreas  the  (Congress  xa  the  United  Sta^ 
btjoiot' resolution.,  has  lauthorlced  at\^  r«- 
questM  the  'Prehldekit  of  the  United  dtetds 
to  deelgnate  the  period  begUinlng  iBepSeait- 
bsr  IT  aadendlag  September  88  of  eaeh  yem 
aa  Oonatttutton  Week,-  and  to  Issub  aimnaUy 
a  jpraolafaatlon  lastttog  Vae  people  of  the 
Unl^d,  States  to  fibimm  such  week  in 
sohopls,  cburchss  and  other  suitable,  alaoes 
with  an         '  !»-— 

and 


appropriate  (SeremohleS  and 


WheriSsV;^  'president  of  tb€  tJkited 
StatM,  111  aoceirdanoe  Mth  eikh  joUlt  raeohi- 
tlOns  hah  UStied  anntiaUy  a  proclamation 
oamag  apoa  ooolala  of  the  OoveEnmestito 
display  tbe  ft«  of  the  molted  States  onaU 
QoveranMBt  buUdlsgp  on  suoh  day,  and  IJ^ 
vlUng  ^a  people  qf  the  United  States  to 
observe  tbe  oay  and  week  in  schoott. 
churches  and  dther  suitable  places  with  ap- 
proprtaite  ceremonies  and  jtcttvlttes;   aoA 

whisrees  a  meet  meaningful  part'  of  sueh 
obssKvastee'ei  the  ilequliltlon  ST  eltlcedshlp 
by  penwns«4»tf  thitr  petason  to  the  nataeal- 
laaMon  court  and  administration  by  ko^ 
40urt  ot  the  oatb  of  allegiance  aa  provided 
by  law;  and 

Whereas,  Section  334  (,c)  ot  the  Zmmlgra- 
tlQU  and  Nationality  Act  of  1962  (66  6tat. 
267,  8  UJ8.C.  Sec  1447  (c)  pTohlblta  an  ap- 
plicant for  citizenship  h-otn  taking  the  oAtb 
of  alleglaaoe'  within  slaty  days  preceding  the 
holding  eg  a-igencral  eieeUaa  wtthla  tbe  tet- 
rOectal  ^uiStodlettan   of   the   natorallaattoa 
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WlieraM  by  r«u<m  of  the  provUlona  of  micb 
■tatute,  DAturaUzatton  oourta,  aa  a  matter  of 
practice,  do  not  calendar  final  hearlnga  oa 
any  petition  for  naturallxatlon  wltbln  such 
period  of  alxty  day*  preoedlng  ttia  twiMtng  of 
a  general  election,  except  on  rare  I'^^ntl^nt: 
aad 

Whereas  Cltlnenahlp  Day,  that  la  Beptem- 
bcr  17,  and  Constitution  Week,  regularly  oc- 
cur wltliin  such  sixty  day  period,  except  on 
rare  occasions:  Now  therefore,  the  Phlladel- 
phU  Bar  Association  memorlaUaes  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatlvee  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Oongreas  assembled,  to 
amend  so  much  of  the  applicable  sutute  so 
as  to  permit  petitioners  for  cittsenshlp  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  provided  by 
law  not  later  than  thirty  days  preoedlng  the 
holding  of  a  general  election  within  the  ter- 
ritorial JurlsdletloD  of  the  naturalisation 
Court. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  approprlatdy  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3406)  to  amend  section  336 
(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  so  aa  to  authorize  any  petitioner  for 
nattiraUsatlon  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance at  a  final  vi^ijng  held  uixm  his 
petition  within  thirty,  rather  than  sixty, 
days  preceding  a  general  election  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Scott  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cuuuc),  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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RSSLTEF  FOR  CERTAIN  HOME- 
OWNERS 

Mr.SPARKMAN.  BCr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appr<H}riate  reference,  a  bill 
to  implement  the  Department's  proposal 
to  provide  certain  assistance  to  those 
civilian  employees  and  servicemen  home- 
owners who  have  been  affected  by  base 
elosings.  This  bill  contains  the  modifi- 
cation In  the  Department's  proposal  sug- 
gested by  Senators  RnssEixand  STsmns. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Mil 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3411)  to  provide  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  Dtfenie  to  acquire 
properties  and  provide  other  relief  for 
certain  homeowners  whoae  properties  are 
dtuated  at  or  nca^  military  InstallatlODs 
whl^  have  been  ordered  to  be  dosed;  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  SPAUocAir.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title.  Kod  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Baiiklng  and  dnrency. 
,  Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
*  9«ar,  seetlon  108  of  the  1M5  Housing  Act 
provided  certain  relief  to  dvlllan  em- 
ployees and  service  personnel  homeown- 
ers of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  areas 
where  military  bases  were  ordered  to  be 
closed.  Pot  reasons  of  his  own.  however, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  did  not  request 
funds  to  implement  this  section  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-117.  Instead,  he  stated  he 
wished  to  make  a  study  of  all  the  prob- 
lems of  those  affected  by  base  cloalngB 
and  he  indicated  to  me.  at  least,  he  would 
have  propoeals  regarding  such  home- 
owners early  tUs  year. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  represents 
these  proposals  with  the  sUght  modifica- 
tion I  have  mentioned. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  study  the  Secre- 
tary's proposal  in  detail,  bat  I  can  as- 
sure yoa  it  will  be  given  most  careful 
consideration  by  the  Housing  Subcom- 


mittee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  and  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Coouilttee. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  many 
letters  over  the  last  8  or  so  months  from 
dvU  servants  and  service  personnel  of 
only  moderate  means  who  cannot  sell 
their  homes  in  areas  where  bctfes  have 
been  or  will  be  closed  and  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  a  second  home  In  the  area 
to  which  they  have  been  transferred.  In- 
cidentally these  letters  have  not  only 
come  from  Mobile.  Ala.,  where  Brookley 
Air  Force  Base  is  located  and  which  is 
being  closed  out,  but  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  These  letters  are  from 
people  who  face  foreclosure  and  all  the 
implications  that  go  along  with  such  ac- 
tion, "niese  letters  are  from  people  who 
face  financial  disaster  and  they  are 
pleading  for  some  relief.  These  letters 
come  from  people  who  saw  for  them- 
selves a  gleam  of  hope  in  section  108  of 
lart  year's  bill,  and  I  regret  very  much 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  did  not  Im- 
plement the  provisions  of  last  year's  act. 

I  did  not.  as  other  Senators  did  not. 
agree  with  the  Secretary  in  these  base 
closings.  But  this  is  neither  the  time 
nor  the  place  to  discuss  that  matter  since 
it  has  now  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  again  that  we 
shall  give  the  Secretary's  proposal  care- 
ful consideration  in  committee,  and  I 
hope  we  can  come  up  with  a  provision 
that  will  be  helpful  to  those  homeowners 
who  have  been  affected  by  base  closings 
as  well  as  a  provision  the  Secretary  will 
get  behind  and  put  to  work. 


PRESERVATION  OF  HISTORIC 
CHISHOLM  TRAIL 

1^.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  IntitH 
duoe  for  appropriate  reference  a  measure 
designed  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  preserve  the  historic  Chis- 
holm  Trail.  This  historic  route  of  the 
early  cattle  traders  was  opened  in  1865 
by  Jesse  Chlsholm,  an  Indian  trader,  and 
was  followed  by  Capt  Henry  Spekes  In 
1866.  After  these  two  exploits,  the  way 
was  opened  for  many  other  trail  drivers 
to  bring  millions  of  Texas  longhoms  to 
market  in  Kansas. 

The  Chlsholm  TYall  brings  to  mind 
many  names,  such  as  Wichita,  Dodge 
City,  Spanish  Fort,  and  many  others. 
m  the  days  befCH^  the  opening  of  the 
cattle  trade  to  the  railroads  In  Tfexas.  the 
trail  was  the  only  way  for  the  many 
ranchers  to  get  their  cattle  to  market. 
The  long  and  arduoiis  drives  that  were 
made  are  the  subject  of  many  sagas  of 
the  early  days  of  the  great  Southwest. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  altogether  fitting 
that  we  now  commemorate  In  the  hxm- 
dredth  year  of  the  trail,  the  great  ex- 
plplts  of  the  many  unsung  cowboys  who 
helped  make  the  cattle  Industry  one  of 
tha  mainstays  of  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  country.  The  commenu>ration 
and  establishment  of  the  route  they  fol- 
lowed will  serve  as  a  lasting  reminder  to 
Americans  of  how  much  they  owe  to  the 
people  who  have  preceded  them  and  how 
fortunate  we  are  to  have  made  the  great 
progress  which  those  early  pioneers  be- 
gan. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  with  all 
due  haste  consider  this  measure  and  give 


it  an  overwiidm^  approval.  It  win  be 
another  Important  step  forward  in  our 
goal  for  the  conservation  of  hlstoiy 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  hUl 
will  be  received  and  i«proprlately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3412)  to  provide  f«  a 
survey  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  estobllsh  the  route  of  the  Chishdm 
Trail  and  for  the  establishment  of 
markers  to  identify  such  route,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr 
TowxR,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  329  OP 
IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALTTy 
ACT 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  for  my- 
self  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kxnneot],  a  bill  to 
amend  section  329  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  This  legidatlon 
would  facilitate  the  naturalization  ot 
certain  aliens  or  nondtizen  nationals 
who  have  served  honoraUy  in  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  States  during  the 
Vietnam  hostilities. 

I  have  carefully  considered  the  most 
appr(H>riate  date  which  should  be  sped- 
fled  in  the  bill  as  the  date  on  which  tbe 
Vietnam  hostilities  may  tbe  deemed  to 
have  begun.  The  date  February  12, 1955, 
has  been  selected  because  that  was  when 
the  first  American  military  ftitirii|t.ft»Hy 
group— approximately  800  members  of 
the  Special  Forces — was  sent  to  Vietnam. 

As  for  the  dosing  date,  I  have  left  this 
open  and  fiexible  and  propose  that  tbls 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  President 
in  view  of  the  uncertain^  of  the  present 
situation  in  Vietnam. 

To  qualify  for  naturalization  under  my 
bill,  an  alien  or  noncitizen  national  01 
must  have  served  honorably  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  an 
active  duty  status,  and  have  been  hon- 
orably separated. 

In  addition,  my  proposal  incorporates 
the  two  alternative  conditions  precedent 
already  spelled  out  in  section  329(8)  of 
the  Inunlgration  and  Nationality  Act— 8 
United  States  Code  1440— that  is.  first  st 
the  time  of  enlistment  or  induction  tbe 
serviceman  "shall  have  been  in  the 
United  States,  the  Canal  Zone,  American 
Samoa,  or  Swains  Island,  whether  or  not 
he  has  been  lawfully  admitted  to  tbs 
United  States  for  permanent  residence;" 
or.  second,  at  any  time"  subsequent  to 
enlistment  or  Induction  the  serviceman 
"shall  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  p^manent  resi- 
dence." 

Under  that  same  provision,  no  person 
who  was  a  consdentious  objector,  wbo 
refused  to  wear  the  uniform,  or  who  wai 
separated  from  the  military  service  on 
account  of  allmage.  may  be  regarded  si 
having  "served  honorably"  or  having 
been  separated  "under  honorable  condi- 
tions." These  requirements  are  retained 
in  my  proposal. 

Tills  legislation  also  leaves  intact  all 
other  basic  requirements  tv  citizenship 
enumerated  under  chapter  a  of  the  Jm- 
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migration  and  Nationality  Act,  such  as 
the  requirement  of  good  m(  >^  character, 
tllegiance  to  the  principle^  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  understpmdlng  of  the 
English  language. 

Finally,  this  bill  woul^ 

fected  an  alternative  promdure  for  the 
naturalization  of  alien  QI'  i  provided  tor 
under  section  328  of  the  |  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Sec^bn  328  allows 
aliens  who  serve  honorable  In  the  Armed 
Forces  for  an  aggregate  pe^od  of  3  years 
foDowing  lawful  admission  for  perma- 
nent residence  to  apply  f^  naturaliza- 
tion. I 

Mr.  President,  section  4(b  )  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  a^  Service  Act 
(50  app.  US.C.  454(a)).  Provides  that: 

Svery  male  dtiaen  of  thalunlted  States 
tnd  every  male  aUen  admltjbM  for  perma- 
nent residence,  who  is  between  tlie  agee  of 
eighteen  yeara  and  six  months  and  twenty- 
ilx  years  .  .  .  shall  be  liable  ftf  training  and 
•errlce  In  the  Armed  Forces  pf  the  United 
Statee. 

That  law  further  providee  that: 
Any  male  alien  who  la  between  tbe  agee  of 
eighteen  years  and  six  monthe  and  twenty- 
Hx  years  .  .  .  who  baa  remained  In  tbe  United 
States  In  a  status  other  thad  that  of  a  per- 
manent residence  for  a  period  exceeding  one 
year  .  .  .  shaU  be  liable  for  training  and 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  i  of  tbe  United 
States.  j 

The  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  allows  an  alien  to  be  relieved 
from  liability  for  tralnlngi  and  service 
under  the  act  tf  he  makes 
the  appropriate  authorl. 
alien  who  so  applies  "shall 
debarred  from  l)ecomlng  a 
United  States." 

Besides  induction, 

certain  conditions,  enter  ^ , 

voluntarily  enlisting  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  , 

Under  the  authority  of  t  a  act  of  June 
SO.  1950  (64  Stat.  316),  2,SW  unmarried 
male  aliens  were  authorize  for  enlist- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
SUtcs.  However,  Public  Law  87-143, 
section  1(1).  75  Stat.  364 j  enacted  Au- 
gust 17,  1961,  provides  tlun: 

in  time  of  peace,  no  pm^ii  may  be  ac- 
cepted for  original  enllstmeilt  In  the  Army 
unless  he  la  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
BM  been  lawfuUy  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  reaideiuie. 

PubUc  Law  87-143.  thei ,  revokes  the 
Mthority  granted  under  khe  1950  act. 
Aliens  who  did  enlist  undet  the  1950  act 
were  exempted  from  the  Umltations  of 
fK  o*'  ^^  87-143,  by  a  Idw  enacted  by 
we  85th  Congress  (PubUc  iLaw  85-116. 
71  Stat.  311).  ! 

Mr.  President,  as  of  M«*ch  31,  1966, 
mere  were  approximately  ^968,000  men 
Md  women  serving  in  th^  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  Of  this  number  tibout  889,000 
•"ye  at  the  overseas  bastions  of  the 
uwted  States  as  protectoik  of  freedMn 
•na  democracy.  Approxlniitely  a  quar- 
ter of  a  miUlon  soldiers  (wearing  the 
S?*?^*"  uniform  are  noW  fighting  In 
ooutn  Vietnam  today  to  stem  Cwnmu- 
n«taggression  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

While  more  recent  figures  and  more  in- 
enuive  statistics  are  not  available,  the 
«Partment  of  Defense  haj  been  able  to 
»'e  me  the  number  of  aUcns  who  were 
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serving  in  the  UjS.  Army  as  of  July  31, 
1965.  Out  of  an  approximate  total  of 
970,000  OI's,  2.605  were  aliens— about 
twenty-seven  one-hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent. Of  this  2,605  total.  835  aliens  were 
inductees  who  were  either  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  States  or  who 
have  resided  in  the  country  for  1  or  more 
years,  as  required  by  the  Universal  Mil- 
itary Training  and  Service  Act  whldi  I 
discussed  earlier.  The  remaining  1,770 
were  voluntary  enlistments. 

Comparable  figures  for  other  branches 
of  our  Armed  Forces  are  not  available. 
However,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
assured  me  that  the  number  of  aliens 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Air  Force 
is  very,  very  small,  and  that  the  number 
serving  in  the  Army  constitutes  well  over 
95  percent  of  the  total  number  of  aliens 
serving  in  all  three  branches  of  the 
armed  services. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  any  man  or 
woman  wearing  the  American  uniform, 
serving  in  the  defense  of  our  country, 
risking  his  life  for  the  United  States, 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  Imme- 
diately becoming  an  American  citizen  if 
they  qualify.  We  can  bestow  upon  tliem 
no  higher  honor  for  the  great  service 
they  are  rendering  our  Nation. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  my  pro- 
posal. Similar  legislation  was  enacted 
previously,  enabling  aliens  who  served 
honorably  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  during  World  War  11  and 
the  Korean  war  to  qualify  for  naturaliza- 
tion, whether  or  not  they  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  as  permanent 
residents.  These  laws  were  enacted  on 
March  27,  1942,  to  affect  veterans  of 
World  War  IT,  and  on  June  30,  1953,  af- 
fecting veterans  of  the  Korean  hostilities. 

Having  extended  the  privilege  of  natu- 
ralization to  veterans  of  all  previous  con- 
fiicts  in  recent  history,  I  believe  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict  should  also  be  ac- 
corded these  privileges. 

I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  speedily 
and  expeditiously  enact  this  very  meri- 
torious legislation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  attpropxiately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3413)  to  amend  section 
329  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  in  order  to  facilitate  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  certain  aliens  or  noncitizen  na- 
tionals who  have  served  honorably  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Vietnam  hostilities,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Fong  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KnrNEDT  of  Massachusetts),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  tlUe.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  NATIONAL  SERVICE 
AND  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  myself,  and  Senators  ORuxinNO, 
Harris,  Montota,  PROxxntE,  and  Wn.- 
LiAMs  of  New  Jersey,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  establish  a  Joint  Committee 
on  National  Service  and  the  Draft. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current resolution  lie  on  the  desk  for  1 
wedc  for  the  addition  of  co6];x>nsors. 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred:  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  concurrent  resolution 
wUl  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  , , 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  95)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  as  follows: 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Bouee  of 
Repretentatives  e<mcurring).  That  there  la 
hereby  eetabUahed  a  Jdat  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Service  and  tbe  Draft  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  coomilttee)  to  be  compoeed 
of  seven  Members  of  the  Senate  (not  more 
than  four  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
majority  party)  to  be  appointed  by  the  Preal- 
dent  of  the  Senate,  and  aeven  liembers  of  the 
House  of  Bepreaentattvee  (not  more  than 
f  oTir  of  whom  ahall  be  membera  of  the  major- 
ity party)  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Repreaentattvee.  The  coounlt- 
tee  ahall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  diatr- 
man  from  among  its  membera. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  committee  ahall  make  a 
full  and  complete  study  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  and  of  alternative  forms  ot  na- 
tional service. 

(b)  This  study  shall  Include,  but  ahall  not 
be  limited  to.  tbe  poUclee  and  operattooa  ot 
the  Srtectlve  Service  System;  methods  of  to- 
siuing  that  our  Armed  Forcee  have  auffldent 
manpower  available  to  meet  any  natlooal  re- 
qulrsment;  the  educational  value  of  national 
service;  the  non-military  needs  of  the  United 
States,  domestic  or  International,  which 
could  be  met  by  a  reeerve  of  manpower  aet- 
Ing  ttirough  Oovemment  or  private  organla^ 
tions;  the  reeponsibiUty  of  the  United  States 
to  educate  and  make  use  of  the  talenta  of 
citizens  who  cannot  paas  tbe  mental  or 
physical  tests  of  the  Armed  Forces;  and  the 
committee  shall  give  due  regard  to  the  elfecta 
wlilcb  any  legialatloai  or  administrative  ac- 
tion may  have  on  personal  llbertlea. 

(c)  On  the  basis  of  such  study  the  ootn- 
mlttee  shall  recommend  such  legislation  or 
adminlstraUve  action  or  both  as  it  may  deem 
apprt^rlate. 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  The  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorised subcommittee  thereof,  Is  authorised 
to  alt  and  act  at  such  places  and  tlmea  dur- 
ing tlie  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Congress,  to  require  by  sub- 
poena or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  outke  such 
expendituree  as  it  deems  advisable. 

(b)  The  committee  is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
perts, consultants,  technlciana,  and  clerical 
and  8tenogr^>hlc  aasistanta  as  it  deema  nec- 
essary and  advisable. 

(c)  The  expenses  of  the  committee,  shall 
be  paid  from  tbe  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chair- 
man. 

Sac.  4.  Tbe  committee  may  report  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Senate  and  the  «<viiet 
of  Representatives  the  results  of  its  study, 
together  with  Its  recommendations,  and 
shall  file  a  final  report  with  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  on  or  hetan 
the  termination  of  the  present  Oongreaa. 
Such  final  report  ahall  contain  such  pro* 
poeed  legislation  and  admlnlstFatlve  actions 
as  the  committee  may  deem  i4>proprlate  to 
carry  out  its  recommendations.  If  the  Sea- 
ate,  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves.  or  both, 
are  in  recess  or  have  adjourned,  the  report 
shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
or  the  aerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  both,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  tbe 
operation  of  the  draft  has  come  in  for  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  and  criticism  in 
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the  past  "t^hv^  ititlki^'roT  naiiatut 
which  I  will  state,  I  bellev^  that  tiie  time 
has  OQoore  for  a  thorough'reexamlnatfott 
at  its  operation.  But  I  believe  that  fecty 
such  inquiry  ^ould  include  in  Its  atape 
the  entire  system  of  use  of  our  ycfOJig 
maniwwer.  Our  national  goals  encom- 
pass far  more  than  military  require- 
ments. Important  and  grave  as  those  are. 

There  has  never  in  our  history  been  a 
greater  nfeed  for  service  by  our  youth- 
service  in  an  unprecedented  variety  of 
etf  orts  which  wUl  meet  the  international 
tuad  domestic  needs  of  the  Nation.  Ex- 
perlenoe  with  thousands  of  Peaoe  Corps 
voluntaers  in  46  nations  of  the  world  has 
diown  that  when  our  young  people  bend 
their  efforts  to  the  service  of  others,  very 
concrete  results  can  be  achieved  in  the 
fight  against  Igiioranee,  poverty,  and 
disease. 

Another  great  lesson  of  the  Peace 
Corps  experience  Is  that  as  our'  young 
people  engage  in  such  efforts  and  return 
to  this  country,  we  as  a  nation  share  the 
maturing  experience  of  the  volunteers 
In  recognising  the  needs  of  others,  we 
discover  the  needs  of  ourselves.  And  we 
disoover  the  tremendous  value  of  indi- 
vidual and  group  service  as  a  national 
resource.  Thus  VISTA  is  the  logical  ex- 
tension of  the  Peace  Corps.  And  this 
resource  has  barely  been  tapped. 

There  are  many  other  fine  private  or- 
ganizations engaged  in  woric  equally  val- 
\iable.  and  equally  serving  our  broadest 
interests. 

The  relation  of  voluntary  service  to 
some  of  our  most  urgent  national  goals 
was  best  put  by  President  Johnson  when 
he  signed  the  extension  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  last  August.  To  a  group  of 
former  volunteers  and  of  Peace  Corps 
trainees  headed  for  Brazil,  he  said: 

I  wUh  I  haA  M  many  of  you  people  aa  I  do 
■oidlen  end  aeUora  end  mertnee.  If  I  had 
man  of  yOu.  I  would  need  lees  at  them. 

Because  of  the  proven  value  of  volun- 
tary service  and  its  importance  to  the 
Nation  and  the  world,  we  need  an  inte- 
grated study  of  such  programs  to  deter- 
mine the  way  to  get  maximum  use  from 
this  resource. 

We  need  to  study  the  relation  of  such 
programs  to  the  operation  of  the  draft, 
taking  Into  account  the  need  for  both 
mlUtaty  and  civilian  manpower  and  the 
possibility  and  wisdom  of  giving  mlll- 
taiy  credit  for  civilian  service,  and  with 
due  reg»rd  for  the  nature  and  character 
of  voluntary  aarvloe. 

We  need  to  consider  particularly  the 
pooBlbillty  of  giving  dvUlan  voluntary 
workers  the  kind  of  educational  read- 
justment benefits  we  have  extended  to 
those  who  have  served  in  the  milltsJT. 

We  need  an  examination  of  the  fair- 
ness of  various  aspects  of  the  draft  it- 
self. Our  military  manpower  needs  are 
eradal  and  must  be  filled.  But  there 
Is  grave  question  over  the  fairness  of 
the  present  deferment  system,  partic- 
ularly In  regard  to  the  operation  of  the 
student  deferment.  The  present  system 
places  the  heaviest  burden  od  the  eco- 
nomically and  oulturmlly  deprived  of  our 
cUiaens,  on  the  minority  groups,  and 
thonmfh  oooslderatlon  must  be  given  to 
altenurtives  ii^dch  would  distribute  the 
oblicatlons  of  military  service  more  equi- 


tably. Study  should  a&o  \>e  given  to  the 
effect  of  the  present  grade  and  test  sys- 
tems as  the  basis  of  student  deferment, 
and  its  diect  on  our  higher  educatlcm 
system. 

There  is  also  need  for  study  of  the 
opportimity  and  obligation  of  the  Nation 
to  train  aiul  upgrade  the  soldiers  from 
racial  minority  and  other  deprived 
groups  who  are  giving  such  fine  serv- 
ice. A  c(^umn  by  Joseph  Alsop  appear- 
ing in  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
states  the  case  very  well.  He  says  that 
"more  gmerous  arrangements  are  needed 
to  provide  additional  education  to  sol- 
diers of  promise,  who  caimot  otherwise 
be  promoted  to  oCDoer  rank."  He  also 
points  out  that  the  culturally  deprived 
soldier  needs  special  help  in  getting  full 
benefits  of  the  QI  bill.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  Alsop  column  be  print- 
ed in  the  RxcoBO  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Finally,  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  whole  mass  of  our 
manpower,  which  includes  the  alarm- 
ingly high  percentage  of  our  youth  who 
are  fotmd  physically  imfit  for  military 
service,  and  who  may  be  unfit  for  certain 
kinds  of  civilian  service.  The  great  con- 
tribution miade  by  oiu:  youth  in  military 
service  and  in  civilian  voluntary  work 
makes  all  the  more  striking  the  lamenta- 
ble waste  of  a  natlorud  resource  repre- 
sented by  the  rejected. 

Because  the  manpower  problem  as  we 
wish  it  to  be  studied  takes  in  a  broader 
territory  than,  in  due  respect,  is  within 
the  scope  of  any  one  committee,  the  reso- 
lution would  establish  a  Joint  committee 
permitting  full  congressional  considera- 
tion of  the  entire  question  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  in  July  1967. 

."roriv  i  MxKoa  1 

(n«m  the  Weahlngton  Poet.  Key  26.  1960] 

llATTKB  or  Fact — Tbx  Nbqko  and  thx  Armt 
(By  Joeepb  Alaop) 

DXAK,  VntrifAic. — At  this  uncertain  Junc- 
ture, It  la  wiser  not  to  try  to  answer  any  of 
the  crowding,  obvious  questions  about  the 
poUUcal  future  here.  So  the  subject  of  this 
report  is  a  very  hopeful  thing  that  happens 
to  be  very  visible  in  Vietnam. 

StzMse  It  was  so  memorable,  it  may  be  wkU 
to  begin  with  the  experience  that  started  me 
asking  questions  about  this  hopeful  thing. 
The  scene  was  a  wide,  sunny  field  by  the 
roadside  In  rubber-plantation  country.  The 
time  was  last  Septeonber,  when  our  green 
troops  were  first  going  Into  action  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  fence  along  the  road  was  lined  by  hun- 
dreds of  little  Vietnamese  chUdren  giggling 
and  oohXng  and  aahlng.  The  grand  attrac- 
tion that  was  evoking  all  this  intereet  was 
the  Point  Company  of  one  of  the  battalions 
of  the  Airmobile  Brigade.  Only  a  few  mln- 
utee  earlier,  the  Company  had  been  heli- 
Ufted,  after  eight  rough  days  of  Jungle  fight- 
ing which  bad  also  been  this  companya 
Intvodnctlon  to  combat. 

It  waa  a  day  of  brllUant  sunllgfat,  and 
moat  members  of  the  company  had  atrlpped 
to  the  waist.  In  thla  country  of  amaU.  Ught- 
booed  pet^Ie,  they  looked  like  glanta.  They 
were  all  In  high  good  humor,  too.  and  the 
Negro  aoldlers,  who  oompoeed  at  least  a 
quarter  of  the  onmpany,  ware  celebrating 


the  nleaaa'froni'  {tie  Jungle  along  with 
everyoite  elae. 

The  ooB^Mny  commander  waa  a  genutas 
giant — he  miist  have  been  at  least  6  fett 
S  inchea  tall — and  hla  Southern  drawl  all  but 
announced  his  origin-  He  came,  in  fact, 
from  Columbus.  Mlaa.  He  waa  a  flghtlag 
man  above  all.  aa  you  could  see  by  the  way 
be  answered  questions  about  the  Jimgle  op- 
erations. Finally,  when  the  inquirlee  giev 
too  oomplloated,  he  gave  a  shout  of  "Harry" 
and  with  obvious  pride  and  confidence,  he 
Introduced  his  company  executive  ofBoer. 

Harry  turned  out  to  be  a  wiry  young 
Negro  lieutenant,  striking,  alert,  exception, 
ally  intelligent,  who  came  from  rural  Lou- 
isiana, Just  acroea  the  border  from  Colum- 
bus. That,  really,  la  all  there  la  to  the 
story;  bnt  if  you  Just  refiect  on  the  prob- 
able r^atlonship  between  Harry  and  his 
white  company  commander  if  they  had  stm 
been  at  home  and  la  dvUlan  life,  you  can  see 
there  la  a  lot  to  it. 

That  moment,  when  one  saw  all  the  an- 
cient, ugly  barriers  of  race  were  suddenly 
struck  down  and  forgotten,  was  not  to  be 
forgotten.  It  has  now  led  me  to  ask  a  lot 
of  questions  about  the  role  of  Negro  sol- 
diers In  the  new  model  American  Army  in  my 
days  with  the  lat  DtvlaKm.  Briefly,  theae 
were  the  answers. 

Flrat  of  ail,  the  pr(^x»tion  of  Negroes  In 
the  Army  as  a  whole  is  not  enormously 
higher  than  the  Negro  proportion  of  the 
American  population.  But  In  the  combat 
unite,  the  proportion  la  markedly  higher, 
running  above  30  per  cent  in  the  average  In- 
fantry compcmy. 

There  are  two  reasona  for  thla.  One  Is  that 
good  athletes  make  good  infantrymen.  The 
other  is  economic.  The  Negro  recruits,  with 
a  lower  average  of  technical  skills,  are  lea 
likely  to  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  technical 
apeclaltiee  requiring  auch  akilla. 

The  other  aide  of  the  aame  coin  (and  a 
bitterly  unjust  coin  it  is)  can  be  seen  In 
the  numbers  of  Negro  non-commlssloned 
officers.  Because  Negroes  can  make  a  better 
career  in  the  Army,  more  re-enllst,  so  nearly 
a  third  of  the  non-coms  in  our  infantry  divi- 
sions are  now  Negroee. 

For  Just  the  aame  economic  reason,  fi- 
nally, the  other  large,  easily  Identifiable 
groi^)  in  the  new  Army  Is  oompoeed  at 
Southerners  from  poor  famillea.  Tou  might 
auppose  the  mixture  would  be  ezploalve, 
eepeclally  when  a  Negro  officer  commands  a 
company  with  a  high  component  of  Southern 
troops,  as  quite  often  hi^>pens.  But  fir 
from  being  exploaive,  the  mixture  menly 
aervee  to  demooatrate  how  needleaa,  bow  Ig- 
noble, how  silly  and  aonlld  ia  the  racial  acf- 
regation  that  mars  so  many  departments  of 
American  Ufa. 

This  totally  Integrated  new  model  Army 
should  in  truth  aerve  aa  a  model  to  the  rest 
of  ua.  Tet  there  are,  I  think,  two  stepi 
that  aUU  need  to  be  taken.  In  the  Anny 
Itaelf ,  more  generous  arrangements  are  need- 
ed to  provide  additional  education  to  soldlen 
ot  promise,  who  cannot  otherwise  be  pro- 
moted to  officer  rank.  This  would  benefit 
Negroes  and  poor  Southerners  almost  equally. 

Mainly  to  aid  the  same  two  groups,  specUl 
airangnnents  are  also  needed  at  home,  to 
make  it  easier  to  take  advantage  of  the  01 
BiU  ot  Rlghta.  The  Negro  soldiers,  and 
many  of  the  poor  Southern  soldiers,  too,  will 
be  educatlonaUy  debarred  from  the  prlvUegai 
conferred  by  the  OI  Bill.  Special  placement 
centers,  special  intermediate  training  counes. 
special  arrangements  with  unlversltlea  and 
technological  achoola — all  these  are  needed  If 
these  men  are  to  get  their  due. 

And  It  ia  their  duel  They  aerve  tbeir 
country  with  ahining  courage,  with  apleiMUd 
proficiency,  with  aoldierly  determlnatloa, 
and  with  never  a  doubt  that  America  tnly 
la  their  country,  deaplte  the  ugly  memcrKi 
of  prejudice  and  injuatlce  that  can  hardly  be 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  PresHJent,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  senior  Sei^itor  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  CascI,  the 
frcxn  Pennsylvania  [M^'i  ClakxI,  the 
aenicH'  Senator  from  ik^chigan  [Mr, 
Hakt]  ,  the  senior  Senator! 
llSi.  Javtts],  the  Junio^  Senate  from 
Mlimesota  [Mr.  MoNDAitc],  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvaiiia  [Mr.  ScottI. 
the  junior  Senator  from  Itew  Jersey  [Btr. 
WiLUAHs],  the  Junior  I  Senator  ftXHn 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kinncdt],  the  sen- 
ior Sautor  from  Califomia  [Mr. 
KrcHKt] ,  the  seiiior  SenaJbpr  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastouI,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
Inttrx],  the  Junior  Servitor  from  New 
7ork  [Mr.  Kznnedt],  tqe  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bttriock],  the  Sena- 
tor frcMn  Missouri  [Mr.  laval ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [M^.  McCabthy], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 


itor  from  Ken- 
id  to  the  desk 
iign  Assistance 

lendment   be 

lis  point. 
|n,  the  amend- 

trinted  in  the 


McOovern],  and  the  < 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  I 
an  amendment  to  the  Fot 
Act.   I   ask    that   the 
printed  in  the  Record  at{ 

There  being  no  object 
ment  was  ordered  to 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMXNDMXirr  V6\  670 

On  page  3,  after  line  l^j  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  Section  214,  which  l^lates  to  Ameri- 
can schools  and  hospitals  athMul,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  stibeection: 

'"(d)  There  is  hereby  Uuthorlzed  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Preatdent  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  214(b),  in  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  siMb  purposes,  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  $1,000,000  pX  foreign  curren- 
cies which  the  Secretary  ol]  the  Treasury  de- 
termines to  be  excess  to  the]  normal  require- 
ments of  the  United  States.f  " 

|i 

Mr.  PELL.  This  amendment  would 
allow  a  modest  expansion  in  our  present 
program  of  grant  assistance  to  American 
sponsored  schools  and  hoapitals  overseas. 
It  would  authorize  the  lue  of  $1  million 
in  excess  foreign  curr^cy  to  support 
such  institutions. 

It  is  the  intention  of  ^he  sponsors  of 
this  amendment  that  tta  ^beneflclaiy  be 
the  Hadassah-Hebrew  Ui  Iverslty  Medical 
Center  in  Jerusalem,  a  fiodem  facility 
supported  by  the  prij^te  charitable 
operations  of  the  Hadassah  organization 
in  the  United  States.  T  le  medical  cen- 
ter houses  a  comprehen  ^ve  program  of 
teaching,  healing,  and  n  search  in  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  nursing,;  and  pharma- 
cology. It  has  an  eiu^ment  of  nearly 
1,500  and  it  is  importafit  to  note  that 
n»any  of  its  students  a^e  from  outside 
of  Israel,  representing  countries  from 
n»any  parts  of  Africa  aiid  south  Asia. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  mat  this  Is  the 
nnd  of  private  Intemimonal  venture 
Which  is  most  worthy  i^  assistance  to 


help  its  sstoTiBors  meet  the  needs  of  ex- 
pansion. The  Center  conforms  admirably 
to  the  objectives  set  out  by  President 
Johnson  last  February  4  in  his  message 
on  international  health  and  education 
when  he  said  we  should  double  our  efforts 
at  strengthening  medical  and  health 
training  iruttitutions  in  the  developing 
nations. 

The  amendment  which  we  offer  today 
eonfotms  to  other  objectives  of  the  ad- 
ministration also.  Because  it  would 
make  use  of  surplus  foreign  currency 
credits,  it  would  iu>t  oontribute  in  any 
way  to  infiatlonary  pressure  on  our  own 
economy.  Similarly,  it  would  not  affect 
our  balance  of  pasrments. 

I  am  advised,  moreover,  that  there  are 
ample  reserves  of  excess  Israel  currency 
to  cover  this  and  other  projects.  At 
present  the  United  States  holds  credits 
totaling  75  million  Israel  pounds  and 
additional  credits  totaling  56  million  Is- 
rael pounds  are  expected  during  fiscal 
1967,  yielding  a  total  of  131  million  Is- 
rael pounds  in  our  favor.  Requirements 
now  anticipated  for  fiscal  1967  will  total 
some  55  million  Israel  pounds,  leaving 
a  balance  of  76  million,  of  which  this 
amendment  would  use  3  million  at  the 
current  rate  of  exchange. 

I  might  say  in  conclusion  that  it  is 
our  hope  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  be  able  to  take  account 
of  this  amendment  while  considering  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  this  week.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a  somewhat  similar 
amendm«it  which  I  sponsored  last  year 
was  approved  in  the  Senate  but  was  lost 
in  conference. 

Finally,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
an  article,  entitled  "Reconsideration  Is 
Needed,"  from  the  Near  East  R«port  and 
another,  entitled  "Humphrey  Lauds  Is- 
rael Medicine,"  from  the  New  York 
Times,  be  Inserted  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

I  ask  that  this  amendment  lay  on  the 
desk  until  the  end  of  business  today  in 
case  any  of  my  colleagues  wish  to  co- 
sponsor  it. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  articles  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  570)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  articles,  presented  by  Mr.  Pbll. 
are  as  follows: 

[Ftom  the  Near  East  Report,  May  8, 1M6] 
RacoitsDcaATiON  Is  Nxbied 

Regrettably,  AID  has  made  no  provision  in 
the  current  Foreign  Aaalatance  Act  to  help 
Hadaaaah'a  famed  medical  center  complex  m 
larael. 

Health  and  education  are  major  conoema 
of  thla  year'a  foreign  aid  program.  Hadas- 
sah has  pioneered  In  thla  area  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  Tha  institution  whloh  tt 
built  and  adminlatera  Includea  a  hoqMtal, 
medical  and  nuraing  achoola  and  many  ancil- 
lary services,  with  a  capital  inveatment  of 
more  than  $30  mllUon  contributed  by  Hadaa- 
sah  members  and  the  American  public  at 
large.  It  haa  trained  a  host  of  doctora  and 
nuraea,  including  atudenta  from  derelopUtg 
natlona  la  Africa  and  Asia. 

Hadaaaah'a  work  la  favorably  regarded  by 
the  Administration.  For  yeara,  aa  a  volim- 
tary  agency,  It  haa  been  authcrlxed  to  chan- 
nel VB.  surplua  fooda  to  needy  persona  In 
laraal.    And  last  year,  It  waa  given  a  grant 


for  nutrttk>nal  development  and  advusatlOB 
of  one  mlUion  larael  pounda. 

To  meet  growing  deficits,  Badaaaah  laat 
year  applied  under  Seotton  214  of  the  For- 
eign Aaalatanoe  Act,  Which  annually  author- 
iBea  grants  to  AnaaHoaa-aponaored  achoola 
and  hoapltala  abroad.  The  i4^>Ucation  came 
In  too  late  to  permit  adequate  oonaMeration 
by  Congreaa  laat  aummar.  However.  -It  ma 
hoped  that  AID  would  include  Hadaeath  In 
thla  year'a  AID  requeat  to  Congreaa. 

But.  anrprlalagly,  tt  haaat,  althou0i  AUTa 
total  request  for  Section  214  was  Inereasad 
from  $7  million  to  $11.3  mUlion.  And  la 
fiscal  1967  the  Administration  propoaea  to 
commit  $178  million  for  naUonal  health  pro- 
grams— more  than  double  the  amoxmt  la 
1965. 

Hadaaaah  U  not  requeating  a  gift  In  T73. 
doUara.  It  haa  applied  for  three  mlllloo 
larael  pounds  (the  equivalent  of  $1  mlllioa) 
which  are  part  of  the  accumulated  VJB.- 
owned  counterpart  funds  In  larael.  This 
gift  would  not  affect  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

In  1966,  the  total  giants  under  Section  214 
came  to  $17.S  million.  The  American  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut  haa  l>een  a  favorite.  Tti* 
Lebaneae  inatitution  received  $12.6  millioa 
in  flacal  1968  and  $2  miUion  in  1966.  Over 
the  yeara,  granta  to  AUB  have  exceeded  $S8 
million.  The  American  University  of  Cairo 
received  $1.1  mUIion  In  1966  and  ita  total 
grants  came  to  $4.8  million — more  than  half 
of  it  in  Egyptian  currency.  Other  granta  la 
1965  included: 

In  Cbeece :  American  Farm  School.  IU6.00O: 
AnatoUa  Conege,  $80,000;  Athena  Oollet*. 
$70,000:  Pierce  OoUege,  $136,000.  In  Turkey: 
Robert  OoUege.  $1.6  mllUon;  Admiral  Bristol 
Hoapital.  $260,000.  Honduraa:  Bacuela  Ar- 
eola Panamerlcana,  $260,000.  Burma:  Sea- 
gravea  Ho^aui.  $30,000.  Project  Hope:  $1.5 
million. 

It  ia  hoped  that  AID  wdl  reconsider  Its 
negative  stand  on  Hadaaaah'a  requeat  and 
that  Congress  wlU  amend  the  Foreign  Asaiat- 
anoe  Act  to  enable  Hmlfitimh  to  •^■"«i  and 
maintain  aa  Inatitution  which  aervee  the 
hlgheat  objeotivea  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

(From  the  New  Tork  (K-T.)  Ttmes] 
HnacpaaxT  LAroa  Isxaxli  Mkdicih>— At  Ha- 
dassah MxRUto.  Hx  Cms  Nanoir's  An>  to 
OTHxaa 

(By  Irving  Spiegel) 
Vice  Prealdent  Hctkbt  h.  Huicpbbt  ■■- 
aerted  laat  night  that  the  western  world 
reoognixed  larael'a  aehievementa  In  medicine 
and  that  the  country  bad  become  a  leading 
center  for  medical  training  and  study  for  the 
developing  countries. 

The  Vice  Preaidfnt'^  remarka  were  mafte 
before  an  overflow  aaaamblage  oS  more  than 
2,600  women  in  the  Waldorf-Aatorla  Hotel'a 
grand  ballroom.  They  were  attending  a  ban- 
quet aeaaion  of  the  6  let  annual  convantiaa 
of  Hadaaaah — ^the  Women'a  Ztoniat  OrgaiUaa- 
tlon  of  Amerloa. 

Mr.  HuacPHazT  waa  presented  with  Hadaa- 
aah'k  hlgheat  honor,  the  1966  Henrietta  SatMd 
Award,  a  acroll  honoring  the  founder  of  the 
organisation,  which  now  haa  more  than  S18,- 
000  members. 

The  dtotton  Uuded  the  Vice  Preeldent  for 
"hla  active  aponaorahlp  and  energetic  encour- 
agement of  national  and  International  med- 
loal  reeearch"  which  "have  carved  out  new 
patha  for  medicine  and  extended  the  bovmd- 
ariea  of  medical  aervice."  The  preaentatlon 
was  made  by  Mrs.  Herman  whniTni^n  chair- 
man of  the  award  committee. 


In  an  unusually  strong  tribute  to  the  Ha- 
daaaah-Helxrew  University  Medical  Center,  la 
Jeruaalem,  built  at  a  coat  of  more  than  $26 
mlUlon.  Mr.  Mvtamamt  reoaUed  his  visit  to 
the  center. 
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"I  want  to  M«  It  agatn,"  be  aald.  ~I  want 
mac*  and  more  Americana  and  othar  Tlaltora. 
oC  avary  faltb  and  nationality,  to  aae  It  and 
ba  Inspired  by  It." 

TIM  Vice  President  said:  "Israel's  msdlolne 
has  already  enriched  the  world  far  beyond 
what  would  be  iwedlcted  by  some  sUdenile 
(ormulsi — by  the  slae  ot  her  population,  or 
the  modsst  amount  of  her  natural  resources, 
or  brief  length  of  her  soveretgnty." 

Mr.  HxracTHBT  said  oOdal  Unltsd  States 
,  asslstancs  Xa  Israeli  resssroh,  "In  dollars  and 
In  counterpart  currency.  Is  probably  one  of 
the  hlfheet  dlvldend-paytng  Investments'  In 
our  history."  He  added:  "The  dividends  are 
healthier  human  beings  the  world  over." 

eOVBUfOB  BriAJCS,  TOO 

Sharing  the  platform,  Oovemor  Rockefeller 
declared  It  was  "signlflcant  and  Important 
that  Hadaaaah  should  honor  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  hU  contributions  to  ths  advance- 
ment  of  medical  research." 

The  Ooremor  also  lauded  Hadaasah's  msm- 
lM«sh4>  for  dedication  lU  object— to  "ours 
the  sick,  comfort  the  afOlcted,  restore  the 
land." 

The  TTsrtassah  Medical  Organisation, 
headed  by  Dr.  Kalman  Mann,  director  gen- 
eral, conducts  Its  network  of  social  and  med- 
ical services  from  the  medical  center  In 
Israel.  In  cooperation  with  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment, the  center  has  sent  skilled  medical 
personnel  Into  African  and  Asian  countries 
to  develop  medical  and  health  services. 

For  several  years  the  center  has  been  train- 
ing doctors,  nursss  and  other  personnel  from 
theee  newly  emerged  states  for  service  In 
their  own  countries.  The  center's  vast  com- 
plex of  Institutions,  covering  every  phase  of 
medicine  and  related  research,  handles  more 
than  aAO.OOO  patients  annually. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES   CX>MPENSA- 
TION  ACT— AMENDltlENT 

AKSMDMSMT  NO.  STl 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me.  to  HA.  10721,  the  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Employees  Compensation 
Act. 

The  amendment  would  amend  the  sec- 
tion of  HJl.  10721  defining  an  "educa- 
tional Institution"  for  purposes  of  bene- 
fits to  surviving  children  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  22.  Similar  benefits  were 
provided  by  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  last  year,  which  defined  an 
"educational  Institution"  as  any  school 
which  meets  certain  specific  criteria. 
HJl.  10721,  on  the  other  hand,  provides 
discretion  to  the  Secretary  to  define  the 
term  "educaUonal  InstitutloQ.'* 

The  amendment  I  submit  would  incor- 
porate the  definition  used  in  the  Social 
Security  Act  amendments  last  year,  but 
would  still  permit  the  Secretary  to  in- 
clude other  types  of  schools  within  the 
scope  of  the  term  "educational  institu- 
tion." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  tlM  Ricoao. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoiu). 

The  amendment  (No.  571)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

On  page  «,  strike  out  lines  9  to  13.  Inclu- 
sive, and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

"(M)  For  the  purposss  of  thU  sscUon.  a 
person  shall  be  considered  a  student  while 


be  is  regularly  pursuing  a  full-time  course 
of  study  or  training  at  an  Institution  which 


"(1)  a  school  or  college  or  university  op- 
erated or  directly  supported  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  State  or  local  government 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 

"(U)  a  school  or  ooUege  or  university 
which  has  been  accredited  by  a  state  or  by  a 
State  recognised  or  nationally  recognised  ac- 
crediting agency  or  body,  or 

"(111)  a  school  or  college  or  university  not 
so  accredited  but  whoee  credits  ars  accepted, 
on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  Institu- 
tions which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on 
the  same  basis  as  If  transferred  from  an 
Institution  so  accredited,  or 

"(Iv)  an  additional  type  of  educational  or 
training  Institution  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, 

but  not  after  he  reachea  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  or  has" 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILUS  AND  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  to  allow  medicare 
coverage  for  State  and  local  employees 
(S.  3287),  the  names  of  Senators  Doug- 
las. Kmkvmdy  of  Massachusetts,  and 
MtniPHT  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill  (S.  3303)  to 
amend  the  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1966,  the  name  of 
Senator  Wiluams  of  New  Jersey  may  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  Soiate  resolution  regard- 
ing United  Nations  supervision  of  the 
forthcoming  elections  in  South  Vietnam 
(S.  Res.  258) ,  the  name  of  Senator  Paox- 
uxKt  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
Joining  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nxlson]  on  his  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  committee  to  review 
the  draft  and  selective  service  policies. 
I  feel  that  such  a  review  is  long  overdue. 

I  have  been  giving  troubled  thought 
to  our  draft  policies  for  some  time,  and 
was  consulting  in  advance  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  resolution  of  my  own  when 
Senate  Resolution  268  was  introduced. 
I  am  glad  to  lend  my  support  to  this 
resolution  because  I  feel  that  an  exami- 
nation of  our  draft  policies  and  pro- 
cedures by  a  bipartisan  committee  of 
distinguished  citizens  would  be  most 
salutary. 

However.  I  would  like  to  be  sure  that 
the  review  does  include  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  wisdom  of  establish- 
ing universal  national  service.  Secre- 
tary McNamara  made  this  revolutionary 
suggestion  in  a  speech  recently,  and 
other  prominent  Americans  have  indi- 
cated that  they  feel  the  time  is  ripe  for 
the  consideration  of  such  a  program. 


Some  2  million  of  our  young  peopla 
turn  18  years  of  age  every  year  and  be- 
come eligible  for  the  draft.  Because  our 
present  system  of  choosing  those  who 
serve  in  the  military  service  is  riddled 
with  inequities,  only  a  small  peroentags 
of  our  young  men  are  actually  ever  in- 
ducted and  asked  to  give  2  years  of  their 
life  In  the  service  of  their  coimtry. 

This  is  obviously  unfair.  Those  who 
go  into  the  service  suffer  an  interruption 
of  their  normal  activities,  and  even 
though  they  have  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance their  education,  or  to  learn  a  trade, 
in  many  ways  they  are  2  years  behind 
other  young  men  who  do  not  go  into  the 
service  in  finding  their  place  in  life  and 
getting  established  in  it.  The  fact  that 
many  of  those  who  are  being  inducted 
during  the  Veltnam  war  are  subject  to 
military  service  which  takes  them  into 
danger  makes  the  present  system  of 
choosing  our  inductees  even  more  ineoui- 
table. 

The  time  may  have  come  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  and  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  when  we  should  ask  each 
young  person  to  devote  2  years  of  his 
life  to  his  country  in  some  capacity.  It 
need  not  necessarily  be  in  the  military 
service.  It  could  be  in  the  Peace  Corps, 
or  in  the  National  Service  Corps.  It 
could  be  In  conservation  work  In  our 
national  forests  or  on  our  depleted  na- 
tional lands,  similar  to  the  service  in  the 
CCC  during  the  depression.  It  might 
even  be  on  our  farms  in  helping  to  har- 
vest crops  we  need  for  our  expanding 
populations.  We  need  information  as  to 
possible  spheres  of  service  as  well  as  in- 
formation about  the  impact  of  such  serv- 
ice on  our  young  men  and  women. 

The  fact  that  noiunllitary  service 
would  be  available  as  an  alternative  to 
military  service  does  not,  in  my  estima- 
tion, mean  that  we  would  not  be  able  to 
fill  our  mUltary  requirements  imder  a 
plan  of  universal  national  service.  Many 
of  our  young  men  would  prefer  military 
service  to  other  types,  and  if  such  service 
was  more  rigorous  or  dangerous  than 
other  types  of  service,  it  might  be  more 
attractive  by  reason  of  this  very  fact. 
Moreover,  there  is  added  ccnnpensatton 
of  OI  benefits  for  military  veterans. 

Now,  I  realize  that  the  idea  of  uni- 
versal national  service  may  be  repugnant 
to  many  people,  and  that  it  may  not  be 
practical.  Also,  there  may  not  be  enough 
nonmllitary  Jobs  which  our  youth  could 
fiU  with  satisfaction  to  themselves  and 
benefit  to  the  country.  But  this  is  some- 
thing we  should  find  out. 

I  hope  therefore  that  when  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  considered  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  big  picture  of 
our  national  needs  and  commitments  In 
fields  other  than  the  military  wiU  also 
be  considered,  and  that  any  resolution 
which  is  reported  will  provide  for  a  study 
of  national  military  and  nonmllitary 
service,  and  not  Just  a  study  of  our  se- 
lective service  policies. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
AMENDMENT  NO.  565 
Mr.  YARBOROUOH.   Mr.  President.  I 
ft^lt  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
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of  the  Junior  Senator  f 
setts  [Bir.  KxmrxDT]  be 
tpaasor  of  amendment  661 
Allied    Health    Professi^: 
Training  Act.  at  the  next 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
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CHANGE  OF 
Mr.   SPARKMAN.    Mrl 


ItEF£$tEN< 


■sk  unanimous  consent 
mittee  on  Banking  and 
diarged  frcHn  further 
the  biU  (H.R.  11927).  andl 
referred  to  the  Committed  I 
Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPI<3E3l.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CE 

41  President.  I 
ikat  the  Com- 
ncy  be  dis- 
deration  of 
t  it  be  re- 
in Labor  and 


CHANGE  OF  REF]^IENCE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  13.  the  Department  of  Defense  sent 
a  proposal  to  the  Senate  which  is  de- 
signed to  provide  certain  relief  for  civil- 
ian employees  and  servlceii^en  iKHneown- 
ert  whose  properties  are  i  Situated  at  or 
near  military  InstallatlotU  which  have 
been  ordered  to  be  closed  ^y  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  on  or  afU  t  November  1, 
1964. 

This  proposal  was  sulMequently  re- 
fnrred  to  the  Armed  Servlbies  Committee 
of  this  body.  I  do  not  wi£|h  to  engage  In 
a  length  discussion  of  c^mittee  Juris- 
diction over  this  pnwosal,!  knd  I  think  it 
suffices  to  say  that  the  pt-6posal  should 
have  been  referred  to  the  I  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  lBi.f  this  because 
a  similar  provision  was  contained  in  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965,  that  is  section  108,  >4ind  this  pro- 
posal of  the  Department  df  Defense  rep- 
resents an  alternative  t6  section  108. 
The  Department  proposal  {*ould.  in  fact, 
repeal  section  108. 

I  have  conferred  with  thr distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Russkll.I  JEind  also  the 
distinguished  chairman  oj 
Construction  Subcommil 
»te  Appropriations  C( 
Smmis,  regarding  cor 
tlon  of  the  Department's  pi  . 
both  acquiesce  in  the  idealtliat  since  ^e 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  dealt 
with  the  subject  matter  df  the  Depart- 
ment's proposal  last  year*  this  matter 
should  be  again  considerea  this  year  by 
the  Banking  and  Curren<ty  Committee. 
They  did  request,  howeveii  that  a  slight 
iDodlflcation  be  nutde  in 
inenfs  proposal.  I.  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ha^^  the  Depart- 
ment's proposal,  which  wik  transmitted 
w  the  Senate  on  May  13,  nferred  to  the 
"•nking  and  Currency  0)inmittee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICRR. 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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^resident,  on 
on  the  Judi- 


ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  June  1.  1966,  at  10:30  ajn., 
in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Ofllce  Build- 
ing, on  the  nomination  of  John  J.  Hlckey, 
of  Wyoming,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  Judge, 
10th  Circuit,  vice  John  C.  Pickett, 
retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  r^resentations  as  may  be 
pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
LAN],  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  HrubkaI. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS  BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Gerald  E.  Bffurch,  of  Maine,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the 
term  expiring  September  30,  1971 
(reappointment) . 

Roland  S.  Moeher,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  District  of  Arizona,  term 
of  4  years  (reappointment). 

On  behalf  of  the  Cranmittee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday.  June  1,  1966,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


LESSONS  OF  ADVERSITY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning  a  very  interesting  edi- 
t(Hlal  which  reduced  to  absurdity  the 
argmnent  of  those  who  contend  that  this 
Nation  should  be  faint  of  heart  and 
should  cease  its  efforts  in  Vietnam,  be- 
cause of  difficulties  that  plague  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  small  and  remote  country. 

Tlie  President  hu  very  wisely  decided 
that  this  Government  will  remain  firm  in 
its  support  of  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam,  that  we  will  stand  firmly  be- 
hind the  government  which  wishes  to 
have  free  elections,  and  abide  by  the 
results  of  those  elections.  As  an  indi- 
vidual Senator,  I  applaud  the  decision  of 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  remain  firm  and  steadfast  in  support 
of  our  friends  in  that  area. 

From  hindsight.  In  my  opinion,  this 
Nation  could  perh^M  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing made  a  mistake  insofar  as  it  failed 
to  do  everything  that  could  have  been 
done  to  sui^>ort  President  Diem  when  he 
was  in  charge  in  Vietnam.  We  have  seen 
what  happens  when  a  government  falls 
and  it  is  necessary  for  pec^le  in  a  small 
country  to  try  to  establish  and  rebuild 
confidence  In  a  new  government.  In  the 
effort  that  Is  being  made  there  to  estab- 
lish a  government  supported  by  the  peo- 
ple in  a  tree  ^ec^n.  it  is  extremely  im- 


portant that  this  Nation  should  stay  bsr 
its  friends. 

As  the  editorial  so  well  points  out,  tf 
this  Nation  is  only  to  support  people  In 
defense  of  their  Independence  and  free- 
dom when  they  have  a  stable  govern- 
ment, when  they  are  located  close  to  the 
United  States,  when  they  have  other 
allies  and  friends  to  come  to  their  aid 
and  assist  them;  if  we  are  to  support  only 
that  kind  of  government,  then  in  short 
order  we  will  find  ourselves  defending  our 
own  boundariecand  our  own  shores,  and 
we  will  not  be  plagued  by  all  the  prob- 
lems that  beset  small,  new  nations  that 
lie  in  an  exposed  position. 

If  we  take  that  attitude,  then,  sooner 
than  most  people  realize,  we  will  find 
that  we  are  defending  a  nation  that  does 
not  have  all  those  problems.  We  will  be 
defending  a  nation  that  has  a  stable  gov- 
ernment, a  great  nation,  a  nation  that  Is 
very  close  to  our  hearts — because  the  na- 
tion we  will  be  defending  will  be  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  will  not  be 
beset  by  the  problems  of  small,  weak  gov- 
ernments. But,  by  the  same  token,  we 
will  not  have  the  advantage  of  great 
oceans  and  friendly  governments  lying 
between  us  and  those  who  seek  to  destroy 
us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcokd  the 
editorial  entitled  "Lessons  of  Adversity," 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  fw 
Wednesday,  May  25, 1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoxo, 
as  follows: 

LSBSOKS  or  ADVXaSITT 

The  crisis  In  South  Vietnam  Is  producing 
a  great  deal  of  reflection  In  this  country, 
not  only  about  the  United  Statee  role  there, 
but  about  the  American  role  risewhere  In 
the  world  where  like  situations  may  arise. 
Painful  as  this  reflection  may  be.  It  Is  neces- 
sary, tiseful  and  constructive  as  a  means  of 
developing  policy  In  a  democratically  gov- 
erned society.  Instruction  based  on  theoreti- 
cal example  U  never  as  well  remembered  as 
that  derived  from  actual  experience.  The 
experience  we  are  living  through  now  Is  a 
teacher  we  cannot  despise. 

The  critics  of  American  presence  In  South 
Vietnam  malce  some  accusations  that  are  not 
easily  answered.  They  say  South  Vietnam 
Is  a  very  small  country,  and  this  cannot  be 
denied.  They  say  It  Is  a  very  weak  coun- 
try, and  this  can  hardly  be  disputed.  They 
say  It  Is  a  very  divided  country,  and  no  one 
can  gainsay  it  while  Buddhists  are  attacking 
the  troops  of  their  own  government  and  thoae 
of  Its  alllea,  while  Catholics  and  Buddhists 
stage  demonstrations  and  counterdemonstra- 
tlons.  They  say  that  It  never  has  had  and 
does  not  now  have  familiarity  with  demo- 
cratic Institutions  and  ihls  Is  true.  Theiy 
say  that  South  Vietnam  llee  In  an  area  of 
Chinese  Communist  Influence  and  In  close 
proximity  to  Communist  power  and  this  can- 
not be  contradicted. 

It  U  only  at  grave  risk  that  a  gnat  power 
assists  a  small,  wsak  and  divided  country 
to  realst  aggression.  The  lesson  seems  plain. 
Hereafter  let  United  States  assistance  be  re- 
served for  victims  of  foreign  aggression  only 
when  they  are  large,  powerful,  united,  demo- 
cratic and  far  away  from  any  Commtmlst 
power.  Such  asslstanoe  will  not  Involve  us  In 
the  great  risks  that  are  Involved  in  helping 
the  amall,  the  weak,  the  divided  and  the  vul- 
nerable. The  great  and  powerful  nations 
we  assist  will  make  good  use  of  our  aid. 
They  will  not  fritter  It  away.  They  wUI  not 
waste  their  strength  and  ours  In  Internal 
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McJnvtnc  mmI  qumrrtilnc.  Th«lr  effletcnt. 
pMMseful  and  capable  utUlaatlon  of  our  aid 
Will  be  a  wnvoa  of  eonttnual  satiafaction  and 
wipiwUng  pover.  Thiu  w«  aball  make  our 
larga  Manda  Inruliierable,  ountiTea  ncure 
*n<l^  obtain  peace  in  our  time.  Ooce  tlM 
wortd  haa  graaped  our  policy,  Communut  na- 
ttona  wm  attack  only  small  oountrlea.  In- 
Aaauch  aa  we  will  defend  only  large  onea. 
tbmn  will  *•  no  more  Baat-Weat  ooofllet. 

Of  eouna,  tbcr*  will  c«bw  a  tlma  whan  aU 
«k*  amaU.  wa»k  and  dlTlded  oountdea  tuve 
Man  reduced  by  a«greealon.  But  aixy  war 
that  foUowa  thAt  development  la  bovmd  to 
be  ooElly  cloee  at  hand.  In  order  to  fight 
y.  we  wUl  not  have  to  run  tbe  rlaki  of  trans- 
poittnc  troopa  great  dlatanoee.  Our  eoldlen 
wlU  not  have  to  ifif  battle  In  atrange  sur- 
roundlnga  orln  A  dlaagreaatfle  ollmate.  Tbey 
wlU  not  be  ezpoaed  to  the  temptaUona  ot 
4Uen  brotbela  but  oan  revel  in  the  luxury 
of  home-grown  ■<»T«ial  Immorality. 

Such  are  the  lesaona  of  adversity  to  be 
gained  from  the  dlffleultlea  encountered  In 
South  Vietnam. 


Majf  25,  1969 


FAIR   PACKAOINO    AND   LABELINO 
ACT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Commerce  Committee  haa  Just  reported 
an  amended  8.  985  to  be  known  as  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act.  The 
oridnal  bill  was  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, and  I  was  privileged  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor.  Senator  Hakt  deserves  great 
credit  for  his  long  and  slcillf ul  champion- 
ing of  this  bill,  as  the  New  York  Times 
has  stated  in  an  editorial  last  Sunday. 

I  now  urge  passage  of  the  bill  as  it  has 
emerged  from  committee,  and  I  believe 
that  it  will  be  of  great  benent  to  the  con- 
sumer and  the  ethical  business  commu- 
nity as  well. 

The  consumer.  Mr.  President,  is  being 
bilked.  He  is  a  m«nber  of  an  abused 
majority,  and  it  is  not  his  fault.  He 
q)ends  some  $80  billion  a  year  on  "kitch- 
en and  bathroom"  articles,  as  Senator 
Hast  has  pointed  out.  and  because  of 
existing  packaging  and  labeling  prac- 
tices, he  has  great  difficult  in  spending 
it  wisely. 

As  an  example.  S3  women  who  were 
college  graduates  were  told  to  buy  the 
lowest  priced  of  a  representative  30  su- 
permarket items.  They  took  nearly  two 
and  one-half  minutes  per  item,  which  is 
nearly  three  times  that  taken  by  the 
usual  shopper. 

With  43  percent  of  the  Items,  these 
women  decided  wrong  and  failed  to  se- 
lect the  cheapest  product.  All  of  them 
selected  the  cheapest  sugar,  because  su- 
gar comes  In  standard  1-.  5-,  and  10- 
pound  packages.  But  none  of  them  se- 
lected the  cheapest  detergent. 

When  soap  powder  is  sold  in  a  "regu- 
lar" size  package  of  1  pound.  6  ounces  at 
S3  cents.  In  a  "giant"  sise  of  3  pounds. 
5%  ounces  at  7»  cents,  and  in  a  "king" 
siae  of  5  pounds.  11  oimces  at  $1.33,  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  tell  that  the  regu- 
lar slae  is  in  fact  the  cheapest.  And  this 
Is  not  a  fictitious  example. 

Z  was  impressed  with  one  letter  which 
appears  in  the  committee  hearbigs  from 
a  man  and  his  wlfto  who  have  solved  the 
problem  bgr  doing  aU  of  their  shopping 
with  the  aid  of  a  slide  rule,  which  they 
Amnd  necessary  to  determine  which 
Items   were   the   best   buy.   I   admire 


this  couple,  but  suggest  that  when  a  con- 
sumer cannot  do  a  decent  Job  of  shop- 
ping in  a  supermarket  without  a  slld^ 
rule,  something  is  really  wrong.  ' 

The  shopping  problem  Is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
the  weight  or  volume  of  the  contents  is 
so  placed  on  the  package  that  it  is  tieariy 
Impossible  for  the  shopper  to  find  it. 

The  Fair  Padcaglng  and  Labeling  Act 
will  help  correct  these  abuses.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  a  recognition  that  the  very 
heart  of  our  economy  is  open  competi- 
tion in  a  free  maiicetplace.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  full  and  free  play  of  ctMn- 
petition  is  the  best  protection  the  con- 
siuner  can  have.  But  competition  ts 
meaningless  unless. there  can  be  an  in- 
formed ^oice  by  the  buyer.  Price  and 
quantity  must  be  easily  ctnnpared.  The 
bill  in  its  present  form  represents  a  good 
faith  compromise  between  tbe  need  for 
consumer  protection  and  the  realities  of 
modem  merchandising.  For  that  reason 
it  is  not  as  sweeping  as  the  original  bill. 
But  it  still  contains  Important  consumer 
protections  which  will  set  ground  rules 
benefiting  the  ethical  iHtckager  as  well. 
It  recognizes  the  mutual  interests  of  the 
producer  and  consiuner. 

The  first  thing  the  bill  would  do  is  to 
require  a  clear  and  conspicuously  placed 
statement  on  the  label  of  the  net  quan- 
tity in  the  package.  It  would  be  a  plain 
factual  statement,  such  as  "8  ounces." 
not  a  "giant  half  pound." 

Another  major  protection  for  the  con- 
sumer is  in  section  S(d)  of  the  bill. 
When  the  regulating  agency  concludes, 
after  a  hearing,  that  the  weights  or 
quantities  in  which  a  C(»nmodlty  is  being 
distributed  are  likely  to  impair  the  con- 
sumer's ability  to  compare  prices  per 
unit,  the  agency  can  issue  regulations 
establishing  reasonable  weights  or  quan- 
tities in  which  the  commodity  can  be 
sold. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  having  po- 
tato chips  sold  in  71  different  weights 
making  true  comparison  impossible,  a 
reasonable  number  of  standard  sizes 
could  be  established.  This  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  any  authority  to  make 
packages  look  the  same;  there  will  be 
plenty  of  ro(»n  for  variety.  It  does  mean 
that  no  matter  how  differently  styled 
they  are,  the  housewife  will  have  one  13- 
ounce  padcage  to  compare  with  another 
13-ounce  padcage,  and  she  can  draw 
sensible  conclusions  when  one  costs 
more. 

When  the  regulating  agency  decides 
that  standards  of  weight  or  volume 
should  be  set,  the  Industry  concerned  can 
move  to  work  out  its  own  voluntary 
standards  under  procedures  established 
by  the  Secret^uy  of  Commerce,  and  it 
has  a  year  or  in  some  cases  a  year  and 
a  half  to  do  it.  We  would  hope  that  in- 
dustry will  in  most  such  cases  take  the 
lead  in  establishing  standards  in  a  proc- 
ess where  consumers  are  represented,  as 
the  bill  requires. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  regulating 
agency  to  take  other  actions  when 
necessary  to  prevent  deception  or  to  per- 
mit price  comparison.  Regulations  can 
be  passed  to  eliminate  confusion  over 
"king  size."  "giant  slae".  and  such  names 
in  a  product  line.  lAbds  such  as  "4 
cents  off"  can  be  regulated.    "Four  cents 


off"  what?  The  producer  w  distributor 
who  puts  the  label  on  does  not  know,  and 
neither  does  the  consumer. 

Such  regulations  may  also  be  Issued  to 
set  a  quantity  for  a  "serving"  when  foods 
are  labeled  by  the  serving,  i  would  hate 
to  sit  six  i>eopIe  down  to  dinner  at  my 
house  and  give  them  courses-  of  some 
packaged  foods  represented  as  "serving 
six."  If  a  "serving"  always  meant  the 
same  thing.  I  could  adjust  for  It  accord- 
ing to  my  appetite,  butt  the  point  is  that 
it  doesn't  mean  the  same  thing  each 
time. 

When  there  is  no  standard,  two  per- 
sons  suffer.  The  first  is  the  consumer, 
who  unknowingly  pays  more  for  a 
product  because  it  supposedly  has  more 
servings.  The  other  loser  is  the  ethlal 
producer — the  one  who  means  a  full 
serving  when  he  says  "serving."  Thl« 
bill  will  remove  the  unfair  advantage  of 
tbe  producer  who  says  a  "serving"  when 
he  means  a  half  a  serving. 

It  may  appear  that  we  are  taiMng 
about  pennies,  and  in  the  case  of  any  in- 
dividual item,  we  are.  But  the  total 
economic  effect  of  misleading  packaging 
1b  great,  to  the  individual  consumer  and 
to  the  economy. 

In  the  example  of  the  33  college- 
educated  housewives  who  failed  43  per- 
cent of  the  time  to  select  the  cheapest 
product,  they  paid  a  total  of  9  percent 
more  than  they  would  have  if  they  had 
selected  the  cheapest  item  in  every  case. 
We  can  only  speculate  how  much  greater 
this  percentage  may  be  in  the  case  of  the 
less  educated  consumer^  and  what  impact 
such  higher  percentage  has  on  the  poor. 
True,  the  housewife  may  not  always  want 
the  least  exi)ensive  product.  But  sbe 
should  at  least  be  able  to  tell  which  it  is 
and  select  it  if  she  wants  it. 

The  consumer  who  is  a  retired  person 
on  a  small  pen8i<Hi.  or  who  has  a  large 
family  and  small  salary,  is  the  one  most 
likely  to  try  to  select  the  least  expensive 
goods.  And  when  a  consumer  family 
spends  up  to  $250  per  year  extra  Just  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  items 
are  cheapest.  It  is  not  pennies  at  all. 

We  talk  about  preventing  inflation. 
But  has  anyone  realized  the  tremendous 
inflationary  effect  which  occurs  when 
consumers  who  are  buying  $80  billion 
worth  of  packaged  goods  are  spending  9 
percent  more  than  they  need  or  want  to? 
Nine  percent  extra  spent  for  such  items 
is  greater  than  the  total  increase  in  con- 
sumer prices  over  the  last  SMj  years 
This  inflationary  effect  is  caused  by  mis- 
leading padcaging  practices,  and  the 
money  goes  to  those  who  are  engaged  In 
them.  It  does  not  go  to  the  people  who 
grow  the  food.  Of  the  $105  increase  in 
per  capita  food  expenditures  over  a  14- 
year  period,  less  than  1  percent  of  that 
money  has  gone  to  the  farmer. 

The  consumer  will  spend  less  if  he 
can— that  is  what  he  is  being  asked  to  do 
to  prevent  inflation.  But  he  caimot  do 
that  unless  there  is  some  way  for  him  to 
determine  which  product  on  the  shdf  is 
cheaper.  Enactment  of  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  would  give  the 
consumer  the  wec4>on  he  needs  for  hii 
own  self-defense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  baie 
printed  In  the  Rscoto  the  editorial  from 
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Miy 


the  New  York  Times  of 
titled  "Reforms  for  the 

There  being  no  otoiectifti. 
was  ordered  to  be  printeq 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Tork  (f^T.)  Tlmea. 
May  23.  ' 
RxroaMs  raa.  ths 
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in  the  Ricoro. 
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cosmetics   and 
time  It  meets 
e  objections  of 
iressed  fear  that 
inhibit  competl- 
mandatory  see- 
to  state 


y  to  Federal  au- 
al  regulations 

Bfully  have  been 


After  four  years  of  public 
mlttee   bearings   and   extep^ve   revision, 
trutb-ln-packaglng   bUl   Is 
vote  In  tbe  Senate.     Its 
Senate  Commerce  CommittiBb  Is  a  tribute  to 
the  perseverance  of  the  bll}^  sponsor.  Sena- 
tor Philip  Hakt,  of  Mlchlgailj 

The  blU  would  afford  joonaumers  some 
necessary  and  elementary  i^otectlon  when 
they  shop  for  food,  d: 
toUct  articles.  At  tbe 
many,  though  not  all,  ot 
manufacturers  who  have 
strict  Federal  controls  will 
Uve  merchandising.  In  1 
tlons  the  bill  requires  man' 
on  their  labels  the  exact  I  Contents  of  the 
package  and  either  a  numcMcal  count  of  Its 
contents  or  Its  net  weight  In  ounces.  In  this 
way  the  buyer  will  be  able  to  compare  the 
prices  of  different  makes  aqd  sizes.  Mislead- 
ing verbiage  Is  f orbiddent  The  bill  also 
grants  discretionary  autho: 
thorltles  to  develop  addl' 
for  spedflc  kinds  of  produi 

Although  the  bill  could 
more  stringent  in  some  res|>ects,  it  is  never- 
Uieless  a  reasonable  compaomlse.  Its  proe- 
pects  for  approval  in  tbe  Semate  appear  to  be 
good;  but  if  action  is  to  be  oompleted  In  this 
Congress,  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  begltv  work  promptly. 
And  now  that  the  truth-^b-packaglng  bill 
bss  finally  cleared  its  oomnl)ttee,  this  should 
be  a  signal  to  the  Senate  Bsiaklng  Committee 
to  take  up  a  companion  m«ss\ire,  tbe  trutb- 
in-lending  measure  introcjUced  by  Senator 
Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois.  {Consumers  are  as 
unwary — and  as  much  In  need  of  Federal 
protection — ^when  they  go  shopping  for  credit 
as  when  they  buy  food  In  th«  supermarket. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  iVesident,  while 
I  voted  in  favor  of  reponing  S.  985,  the 
Pair  Packaging  and  LabfUng  Act,  to  the 
full  Senate,  I  reserved  s|t;  that  time  the 
right  to  oppose  the  bill  oil  |the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  < 

I  wish  to  point  out  than  I  want  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  in  the  fullest  degree 
against  any  deceptions  phwtlced  by  the 
manufacturers  or  distributors  of  pack- 
aged articles.  There  is  li^  issue  with  me 
about  the  need  of  such  protection,  lite 
issue  is  whether  or  not!  imder  existing 
Federal  laws,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  has  already  been  vested 
with  coereive  powers  adqt^uate  to  protect 
the  consumer  and  make  the  manufac- 
turer or  distributor  answerable  to  crim- 
inal prosecution  and  injunctive  relief 
favoring  the  consumer  by  ordering  a 
complete  cessation  of  pij^ctices  that  are 
deceptive. 

At  present,  the  Fedeijal  laws  contain 
two  acts  which  are  Inte  tided  to  protect 
the  consumer :  [ 

First.  The  Federal  Fabd, 
Cosmetic  Act:  \ 

Section  403  of  this  act  states  that  food 
"hall  be  deemed  to  be  m^branded— first, 
^  its  labeling  is  false  or  misleading  in 
Miy  particular;  second,  ijr  it  Is  offered  for 
sale  under  the  name  of  another  food; 
third,  if  it  is  an  ImitationiM  another  food, 
unless  its  label  bears,  in  j  type  of  uniform 
(lie  and  prominence,  ta^  word  "imlta- 


Drug.  and 


tlon"  and,  immediately  thereafter,  the 
name  of  the  food  Imitated;  and  fourth, 
if  its  container  is  so  made,  formed,  or 
filled  as  to  be  misleading. 

This  section  of  the  act  also  requires: 

First.  That  labels  show  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  contents 
in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  numeri- 
cal count:  and  further  second,  that  all 
information  required  by  the  act  to  ap- 
pear oh  the  label  must  be  prominently 
placed  thereon  with  such  conspicuous- 
ness  and  in  such  terms  as  to  render  it 
likely  to  be  read  and  understood  liy  the 
ordinary  individual  under  customary 
conditions  of  purchase  and  use. 

While  the  foregoing  major  provisions 
apply  only  to  foods  under  this  act, 
similar  provisions  are  contained  in  the 
act  relating  to  drugs  and  cosmetics. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  gen- 
eral regulations  were  issued  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  section  1.9 
(1)  through  (6)  amplifying  existing  law 
which  takes  into  consideration  small- 
ness  or  style  of  type,  insufficient  back- 
ground, contrast,  obscuring  designs,  etc. 

Second.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act: 

Section  5  of  this  act  declares  unlawful 
"unfair  methods  of  competition  in  com- 
merce, or  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  in  commerce." 

Section  12  of  this  act  arms  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  with  additional 
procedural  weapons  to  combat  practices 
of  false  advertising  of  foods,  drugs,  de- 
vices, and  cosmetics,  thus  giving  these 
broad  provisions  coverage  over  all  un- 
fair or  deceptive  paclcaging  and  labeling 
and  advertising  practices  relating  to  all 
products  in  commerce. 

It  has  been  my  opinion  that  under 
these  two  acts,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
is  vested  fully  with  the  power  to  bring 
prosecution  against  manufacturers  or 
distributors  who  in  any  maimer  prac- 
tice deception  in  the  packaging  of  their 
goods  and  also  vests  the  Federal  Oov- 
enunent  with  the  power  to  go  into  a 
court  of  equity  and  procure  injunctive 
relief  against  any  manufacturers  or  dis- 
tributors who  indulge  in  such  practices. 

In  addition  to  the  two  foregoing  acts 
of  the  Federal  statutes,  each  State  has 
laws  which  subject  individual  manu- 
facturers or  distributors  engaged  in 
fraudulent  practices  in  the  sale  of  their 
goods  to  criminal  prosecution  eind  many 
States  have  laws  giving  the  State  gov- 
ernment the  right  to  seek  injunctive  re- 
lief to  procure  a  remedy  agahist  fraudu- 
lent practices. 

During  the  Commerce  Conmiittee's 
consideration  of  this  bill,  I  supported  the 
proposal  which  requires  manufacturers 
or  distributors  of  packaged  goods  to 
print  on  the  outside  of  such  packages 
in  clear,  understandable,  conspicuous 
lettering  the  weight,  measure,  or  numer- 
ical count  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the 
package  and  if  the  content  is  not  in 
pieces  but  in  weight,  then  the  weight 
contents  should  not  be  identified  in 
pounds  and  oimces  but  in  oimces  alone 
to  simplify  the  housewives  task  in  mak- 
ing comparisons. 

My  interest  in  protecting  the  buyer  is 
Just  as  deep  as  the  interest  of  anyone 
else,  but  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  policy 


of  pasffiif'  new  laws  <m  a  giv«n  subject 
when  existing  laws  are  adequate  to  reach 
the  desired  objective. 

Eivery  time  you  pass  a  new  law  of  this 
type,  you  create  new  bureaus  with  their 
plethora  of  public  emplosrees  bringing 
about  a  scandalous,  indefensible  expan- 
sion of  public  workers  duplici^lng  the 
work  that  Is  already  authorised  under 
existing  law. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTEL- 
LIQENCE  OPERATIONS      v    ti 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Twibh 
to  sptB}L  \xi  support  of  the  resolution  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  to 
establi^  a  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence Operations,  as  that  resolution  was 
ordered  reported  by  the  Fweign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Recent  stories  in  the  press  indicate 
that  there  is  a  need  for  oversight  ovfx 
scxne  aspects  of  the  activities  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  with  particular 
reference  to  the  effects  of  this  activity  on 
our  general  foreign  policy.  Participa- 
tion of  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  permit  and  t>e  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  such  scrutiny. 

It  appears,  for  example,  that  CIA 
agents  used  Michigan  State  University 
as  a  "cover"  for  intelligence  activities,  in 
a  technical  assistance  project  undertaken 
in  South  Vietnam  from  1955  to  1959. 

What  effect  does  such  activity  have  on 
our  technicfd  assistance  projects  else- 
where in  the  world?  Surdy  it  gives  op- 
ponents of  n.S.  activity  in  such  countries 
a  handle  with  which  to  beat  our  sup- 
ix>rters.  If  so,  is  the  gain  from  this 
particular  activity  worth  such  a  cost? 
These  questions  of  foreign  policy  can 
best  be  answered  by  a  broadly  based  de- 
lect Committee. 

It  is  reported  in  the  series  of  New  Yrark 
Times  articles  of  April  25-29  on  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  that  ^e  Agency 
has  used  money  to  influence  the  results 
of  elections  in  foreign  countries  on  occa- 
sions where  it  appeared  Uiat  Coomiu- 
nists  were  doing  so.  Certainly  such 
activity  cannot  l>e  carried  on  without 
becoming  known.  If  the  report  is  correct, 
how  does  this  affect  other  foreign  policies 
which  we  wish  to  pursue? 

The  Junior  Senator  from  New  York 
recently  spoke  in  this  Chamber  on  tbe 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  urged  that 
the  United  States  should  take  an  active 
part  in  encouraging  democratic  forms 
and  traditions  In  Latin  America.  I  think 
nearly  everyone  agrees  with  him.  How 
is  such  a  desirable  policy  affected  in  its 
execution  by  the  fact  that  we  are  in  some 
places  using  bribery  to  Influmoe  the  out- 
come of  electrons?  Will  they  not  do  aa 
we  do,  not  as  we  say? 

Answering  such  questions  Involves 
weighing  the  intelligence  advantages  in 
light  of  our  long  range  foreign  policy^ 
an  exercise  most  appropriately  per- 
formed by  a  committee  including  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  Appropria- 
tions, and  Foreign  Relatioba  Commit- 
tees. 

Another  question  which  might  weU  be 
taken  up  by  the  Select  Committee  Is  the 
degree  to  which  our  foreign  InteUlgcnce 
activities  may  properly  extend  into  this 
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oountiy.  It  hu  recently  oome  to  light 
In  the  pnes  that  Mr.  Georse  A.  Carver 
wrote  an  article  on  the  THetoong  in  the 
April  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  without 
disclosure  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  full- 
time  mnployee  of  the  CIA.  The  New 
York  Times  also  reports  in  its  series  of 
articles  that  the  CIA  has  subsidiaed  Uj3. 
book  imbllshers  under  circumstances 
that  were  not  clear.  What  intelligence 
goals  are  furthered  by  such  activities? 
To  what  extent  do  they  conflict  with 
historic  values  and  freedoms  of  our 
citizens? 

The  same  question  may  well  arise  from 
the  position  of  the  Agency,  asserted  in 
a  slander  suit  in  Baltimore,  that  its  agent 
when  acting  under  orders,  can  with  ab- 
solute immunity  slander  a  man  in  this 
country  by  labeling  him  as  a  Soviet 
agent. 

Because  these  questions  extend  beyond 
the  intelligence  field  into  areas  of  for- 
eign policy,  I  support  the  motion  which 
would  place  them  within  the  scope  of  a 
select  Committee  on  Intelligence  Opera- 
tions. 


VnrrNAM:   moment  op  'I'KUTH 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
with  American  battle  casualties  exceed- 
ing those  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  and 
with  the  South  Vietnamese  fighting  one 
another  instead  of  the  Vletcong.  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  consider  what 
possible  justification  there  is  for  us  to 
continue  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Incidentally,  when  I  visited  Vietnam 
and  Thailand  and  other  places  in  south- 
east Asia  from  last  September  28  until 
October  19,  my  eyes  were  opened,  and  It 
did  not  take  me  very  long  to  see  for  my- 
self that  we  were  Involved  in  a  miserable 
dvll  war  in  an  area  that  Is  of  no  stra- 
tegic or  economic  importance  whatso- 
ever to  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

Our  President  has  two  alternatives. 
One  is  to  escalate  the  war  by  Increasing 
our  armed  forces  in  southeast  Asia,  from 
the  present  number  approximating 
400,000  by  100.000  or  200,000  additional 
American  GI's.  bombing  Hanoi  and  min- 
ing the  harbor  of  Haiphong,  and  carry- 
ing the  war  more  directly  to  North  Viet- 


The  second  Is  to  suspend  all  bombing 
of  areas  of  North  Vltenam  and  withdraw 
to  our  strongholds,  pending  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  cease-fire  and  an  annistlce. 
This  should  be  followed  by  elections 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  or  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
eventually  by  the  orderly  withdrawal  of 
our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President.  In  Ms  usual  concise  and 
clear  manner,  Walter  Llppmann.  one  of 
the  free  world's  great  Journalists  and 
outstanding  thinkers,  has  stated  the 
problem  extremely  well  in  his  column. 
enUtled  "Moment  of  Truth."  which  was 
puUlshed  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
May  24,  1966.  I  commend  this  column 
to  my  colleagues  and  am  hopeful  that 
administration  leaders  responsible  for 
Vietnam  policy  will  give  serious  and 
careful  consideration  to  the  excellent 
analysis  set  forth  by  Walter  Llppmann. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  column 
be  printed  in  the  Ricokd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

MOIIZNT  or  TlUTH 

(By  Wftlter  Uppnuum) 

The  bardact  question  redng  us  at  the  mo- 
ment U  whether  or  not  the  disintegration 
of  the  Saigon  government  and  army  can  be 
■topped  and  reveraed.  The  official  position 
is,  of  course,  that  it  can  be. 

But  there  la  little  evidence  to  support  the 
official  will  to  believe,  and  there  is  moimtlng 
evidence  that  Oeneral  Ky  or  anyone  like 
talm  Is  In  an  Irreconcilable  conflict  with  the 
war-weary  people  of  Vietnam.  There  Is  no 
prospect  now  visible  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  can  be  united  and  rallied  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war. 

Unless  this  condition  changes  radically,  we 
shall  Increasingly  be  fighting  alone  in  a  coun- 
try which  has  an  army  that  is  breaking  up 
and  a  government  which  has  little  authority. 

We  can  already  see  on  the  horizon  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  American  army  fighting  on  Its 
own  In  a  hostile  environment.  We  must 
hope  that  the  President  and  his  strategic 
planners  are  prepared  for  such  a  develop- 
ment. For  If  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment and  army  continue  to  disintegrate  as 
Is  now  the  case,  our  troops  may  find  them- 
selves without  serious  organized  military 
support,  and  forced  to  find  their  way  In  a 
seething  unrest  where  friend  and  foe  are 
indistinguishable. 

If  the  Saigon  forces  disintegrate.  It  will  no 
longer  be  possible  to  continue  the  war  on 
the  theory  that  the  mission  of  our  troops  is 
to  smash  the  hard  core  of  the  enemy  while 
the  Saigon  troops  occupy  and  pacify  the 
countryside.  What  then?  We  shall  be  hear- 
ing from  the  Ooldwater  faction,  whose  first 
article  of  mlUtary  faith  U  unlimited  beUef 
in  alrpower.  They  are  arguing  that  the  way 
to  repair  the  breakdown  in  South  Vietnam 
Is  to  bomb  Haiphong  and  Hanoi  in  the  north. 
The  Administration,  as  we  are  told  by  Sec- 
retary McNamara  and  Mr.  Brown,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  knows  the  folly  and 
the  futility  of  that  course  of  action. 

Is  there  any  real  alternative  to  a  holding 
strategy,  sometimes  called  the  enclave  strat- 
egy, pending  the  negotiation  of  a  truce  and 
agreement  for  our  phased  withdrawal  from 
the  Asian  mainland?  If  the  Vietnamese  war 
cannot  be  won  by  the  Air  Force,  If  it  cannot 
be  won  by  American  troops  fighting  alone 
In  South  Vietnam,  what  other  strategic  op- 
tion Is  there? 

The  only  other  option  would  be  to  make 
no  new  decisions,  pursue  the  present  course, 
and  hope  that  things  are  not  so  bad  as  they 
seem,  and  that  something  better  will  turn 
up.  The  President  is  bound  to  be  strongly 
tempted  to  take  this  line.  The  alternatives 
open  to  him  are  dangerous  or  inglorious,  and 
repulsive  to  his  cautious  but  proud  tempera- 
ment. 

A  great  head  of  government  woxild  have 
seized  the  nettle  some  time  ago,  as  long  as 
1064.  and  would  have  disengaged  gradually 
our  military  forces.  But  that  would  have 
taken  a  hlgh-mindedness  and  moral  courage 
which  are  rare  among  the  rulers  of  men. 
For  rulers  of  men  nearly  always  will  do  al- 
most anything  rather  than  admit  that  they 
have  made  a  mistake. 

Yet  the  moment  of  truth  comes  inexorably 
when  a  radical  mistake  has  been  made.  The 
mistake  In  this  case  has  been  to  order 
American  troops  to  fight  an  Impossible  war 
In  an  Impossible  environment.  The  Ameri- 
can troops,  which  may  soon  nimiber  400 
thousand  men,  are  committed  to  an  unat- 
tainable objective — a  free  pro-American 
South  Vietnam.  They  are  commanded  to 
achieve  this  on  a  continent  where  they  have 
no  Important  allies,  and  where  their  enemies 
haw  inexhaustible  oumbera. 


The  situation,  not  anyone's  pride  or  the 
Nation's  prestige,  must  be  our  paramoiwt 
concern. 


GALLANT  SHIP  AWARD  CEREMONY 
ON  CAPITOL  STEPS  TO  "JAPAN 
BEAR" 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, on  the  steps  of  the  Senate  wing,  an 
intrepid  American  merchant  mariner, 
his  officers  and  crew  of  the  ship  ttie 
Japan  Bear  were  honored  for  a  great  act 
of  courage  and  heroism  performed  a  year 
ago  last  January  when  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist vessel  radioed  an  SOS  as  it  was 
breaking  in  two,  and  the  Japan  Bear 
came  to  its  rescue. 

The  captain  of  the  Jatrnn  Bear  is  Km- 
neth  A.  Shannon.  I  am  proud  to  ob- 
serve that  he  is  a  fellow  Callfomlan. 

The  ceremonies  took  place  ynder  leg- 
islation adopted  in  the  84th  Congress 
and  sponsored  by  one  of  the  great  lead- 
ers in  the  field  of  maritime  legislation 
in  Congress,  our  friend,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MAomrsoN]. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  spoke 
yesterday  at  the  ceremonies.  It  was  an 
eloquent  tribute  at  the  time  that  the 
Gallant  Ship  Award  wcus  given  to  the  ship 
the  Japan  Bear. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  comments  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Sknatob  Wakskk  BiAOKDSON  *t 
OALLAirr  Ship  Awako  Cxkekont 

It  la  a  special  pleasure  tot  me  to  be  here 
to  present  the  Gallant  Ship  Award  to  the 
Japan  Bear.  I  have  long  been  deeply  aware 
of  the  selfless  courage  exemplified  by  Ameri- 
can seamen  and  concerned  that  it  be  prop- 
erly recognized.  It  was  for  that  reason  that 
I  sponsored  Public  Law  759,  which  was  passed 
by  the  84th  Congress,  and  it  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  am  here  today. 

We  expect  our  American  seamen  to  be 
courageous.  Even  their  way  of  life  la  barred 
to  the  fainthearted,  for  they  leave  home  and 
shore  far  behind  them  as  they  venture  to  the 
farthest  reaches  of  the  earth.  No  matter 
how  new  and  modem  their  vessel,  they  must 
always  beware  of  the  power  of  the  sea  which, 
when  enraged  by  storm,  is  a  fearful  adver- 
sary. Thus  their  very  calling  requires  cour- 
age. How  much  greater  Is  the  demand  when 
they  face  the  riemenu  in  a  rescue  at  sea. 
It  is  only  Just  that  we  recognize  how  mag- 
nificently they  respond. 

I  am  proud  of  the  men  who  man  our 
ships — men  like  the  crew  of  the  Japan  Bear, 
acting  in  the  highest  tradition  of  the  sea. 
Their  courage  is  unchallengable  and  their 
willingness  to  come  to  the  aid  of  others  is 
known  throughout  the  world.  I  am  proud  of 
the  superb  aeamanshlp  which  enables  them 
to  auoceasfully  battle  the  elements,  and  I  an 
proud  of  the  safety  of  American  ships — tb» 
safest  In  the  world. 

No  words  can  better  praise  the  men  of  the 
Japan  Bear  than  the  simple  story  of  what 
they  did.  I  would  like  to  read  the  Unit 
Citation  so  that  all  may  know  and  admire 
these  men. 

"During  the  early  morning  of  January  IS, 
1965,  the  Japan  Bear  received  an  SOS  from 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  Ship  Grand.  Immedi- 
ately altered  course  and  raced  to  Intercept 
the  distressed  vessel.  Late  that  afternoon  In 
heavy  seas  rende^otia  was  made  vrith  the 
Orand.    The  vessel  had  broken  In  two:  only 
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the  stem  section  ranat 
was  settling  rapidly.    The 
lifeboats  were  damaged 
huddled  on  deck.    Tlie 
Bear  immediately   aasum< 


afloat  and  that 

•uf '•  remaining 

the  survivors 

r  of  the  Japan 

on-scene   com- 


mand and  ordered  other  Urivlng  vessels  to 
strategic  positions  about  tihe  stricken  veasel. 


less,  expert  sea- 

'  Muter,  officers 

Btlng  the  rescue 

[ship  have  caused 

^r  to  be  popetu- 

a  select  oom- 

[have  been  desig- 

flne  ahlps  were 

ley  participated 

ie  for  their  part 


A  lifeboat  was  launched  jin  an  attempt  to 
remove  the  sxirvlvors,  bit  the  wind  and 
wavee  made  this  Impossible,  and  it  was  only 
after  a  supreme  effOTt  thaft  the  lifeboat  and 
its  crew  were  recovered.  ia|a  diq>lay  of  skill- 
ful seamanahlp,  an  unmafined  lifeboat  was 
towed  to  a  position  where  It  would  drift 
alongside  the  wreck  anfl  nine  survivors 
Jumped  InAo  the  boat.  ^Mhen  the  lifeboat 
floatei}  clear  of  the  wreck^  the  Japan  Bear 
maneuvered  alongside  an^i  hauled  the  sur- 
vivors safely  on  board. 

"The  courage,  resouroeft 
manahlp  and  teamwork  of  | 
and  crew  in  successfully 
of  survivors  from  a  a<nirinj 
the  name  of  the  Japan  B^ 
ated  aa  a  OaUant  Ship." 

"me  Japan  Bear  today 
pany.    Only  17  othor  ohli 
n»ted  as   OaUant  ships. 
dted  for  actions  In  whlch| 
during  World  War  n. 

tn  the  Andrea  Doria  rascii4>  one  for  a  mass 
rescue  of  14.000  civilians  <i^lng  the  Korean 
conflict,  one  for  a  rescue  «g  Alaska  In  1969. 
one  fOT  the  rescue  off  all '47  crewmen  of  a 
■inking  Japanese  ahlp  o^  the  edge  of  a 
typhoon,  one  for  the  rescas  of  nine  survlv- 
on  of  a  Chinese  ship  off  |fy>rmosa  In  1963. 
and  one  for  the  rescue  of  1 18  survivors  of  a 
Llberlan  ahlp  off  the  J^Mujase  Coast  tn  1904. 

It  is  with  great  pride  Uiat  I  present  to 
you.  Captain  Shannon,  ana  through  you  to 
your  officers  and  crew  tM  to  Pacific  Far 
last  Lines,  the  OaUant  Sftlp  Plaque.  This 
beautiful  bronze  award  catties  on  it  for  all 
to  read  the  story  of  your  |  gallant  ship.  I 
also  present  to  you  for  the  crew  the  Oallant 
Ship  ClUtlon  Bar  which  $11  60  members  of 
your  crew  will  have  the  hd^or  of  wearing. 

To  you,  Captain  Hhannaa.  for  your  mag- 
nificent display  of  seamafi^hip  and  to  the 
five  members  of  your  creW  Who  manned  the 
lifeboat  that  awful,  stormy  day,  I  am  proud 
and  honored  to  present  Merchant  Marine 
Meritorious  Service  Medals.  I  jvesent  them 
to  you  on  behalf  of  Thonka  Creool.  Leiand 
It  Faraola,  Alfred  J.  OluoK,  JuUus  Hudzlk, 
John  J.  Kerlin,  and  yourself.  Captain  Ken- 
neth A.  Shannon.  Finally,  I  present  to  you 
for  the  Radio  Officer  of  the  Japan  Bear,  Lam- 


ber  P.  Champion  this  lett 
tlon. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to  p: 
dlttonal  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF 
objection,  it  is  so  ordc 


of  Commenda- 

[dent,  I  ask 
for  3  ad- 


PHnjPPINE      BROO; 

TING  TlH' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr 
of  this  year,  the  Phlli 
Representatives,  by  a  vc 
proved  the  dispatch  of 
battalion  to  aid  In  the  s 
dom  in  South  Vietnam. 
Senate  Is  now  debating 
It  has  t>een  proposed 
Pine  battalion  Join  the 
United  States.   Korea. 
Zealand,  and  other  co_ 
to  defend  the  people  of 

Mr.  President,  we  live 
tne  nations  are  Interd 
is  a  wise  and  unique  sa 
Pines  about  a  locally  _ 
1>  called  the  walls  na 


:er.   Without 


tli^t 

|- 

iun^( 

of  9o' 


;e|fl 


-WALI8      NA 

Ident,  in  April 
•Ine  House  of 
of  45  to  6,  ap- 
englneerlng 
_ile  for  free- 
frhe  Philippine 
that  question, 
this  Philip- 
forces  of  the 
.ustralla.   New 
ies,  in  helping 
luth  Vietnam, 
a  world  where 
indent.    There 
in  the  Philip- 
broom  which 
ting.    This 


broom  is  made  of  tiny  ribs  of  ting  ting. 
A  single  rib  Is  weak  and  brittle,  but  not 
even  the  strongest  of  men  can  break  the 
ting  ting  when  they  are  Joined  together. 

Thus  It  is  with  free  peoples  Joined  to- 
gether to  deter  aggression,  or  if  unhap- 
pily, it  liecomes  necessary  to  c<nnbat  It. 

On  March  1,  Senator  Prandsco  Soc 
Rodrlgo  spoke  out  In  the  Philippine  Sen- 
ate In  support  of  sending  Filipino  forces 
to  southeast  Asia.  In  a  clear  discussion 
of  the  issues  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  a  patriot  of  the  Philippine  Repub- 
lic, the  senator  pointed  out  how  the  con- 
tributions of  small  nations  can  be  Joined, 
like  the  walls  na  ting  ting  and,  more 
importantly,  how  vital  to  national  self- 
respect  and  sovereignty  it  Is  for  these 
nations  to  participate  in  the  defense  of 
the  freedom  of  their  neighbors. 

If  there  Is  any  aspect  of  diplomacy  of 
southeast  Asia  today  that  should  give  us 
heart  in  these  troubled  times,  it  is  the 
support  given  by  free  and  Independent 
nations  In  the  far  Pacific  to  the  cause  of 
a  free  South  Vietnam. 

In  his  speech,  this  fellow  legislator,  re- 
called the  words  of  ttiat  great  and  gal- 
lant American  soldier.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  He  also  recalled  the  words  of 
the  first  Filipino  President  after  the 
United  States  of  America  brought  free- 
d<xn  and  independence  to  our  gallant 
friends  in  the  Philippines.  He  made  his 
speech  with  great  eloquence,  which  com- 
mends itself  to  reading  by  all  Senators. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
a  major  portion  of  the  Senator  Rodrlgo's 
speech  entitled  "Help  the  Philippines 
by  Helping  South  Vietnam"  be  printed 
In  the  RicoRO. 

lliere  being  no  objectimi.  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 

Hklp  trk   PHtuprnrxs  bt   HxLPnra   South 

Vbtitam 
(Privileged    speech    delivered    by    Senator 
Francisco  Rodrlgo  on  the  Hoot  of  the  sen- 
ate on  Mar.  1, 1966) 

Some  friends  at  mine  advised  me  against 
coming  out  aptaly  with  my  stand  on  the 
raging  issue  of  sending  an  Engineering  Bat- 
talion with  secxirity  support  to  South  Vle^ 
nam.  They  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
VbaX  I  might  be  running  for  reelection  next 
year,  and  therefore  it  would  not  l>e  politically 
prudent  for  me  to  make  a  public  stand  on 
a  very  controversial  issue  such  as  this.  They 
said  I  wo\ild  be  better  off  if  I  played  It  Mife: 
kept  quiet;  and  maybe  Just  cast  my  vote 
without  participating  In  the  public  discus- 
sion of  this  Issue. 

I  appreciate  the  weU  meaning  Intention  of 
these  friends  of  mine,  but  I  cannot  follow 
their  advice.  My  oonsdence  tells  me  that  I 
have  no  right  to  again  face  our  people  as  a 
candidate  If  I  do  not  have  the  courage  to  face 
them  with  my  stand  on  an  issue  which 
vltaUy  concerns  the  security  of  our  country. 
I  would  rather  not  run  for  re-election  than 
run  away  from  the  performance  of  a  very  Im- 
portant, though  very  difficult,  public  duty. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  since  last  year,  I  had  already 
formed  my  opinion  on  this  subject.  I  was  In 
favor  oS  H3.  No.  17828.  recommended  by  then 
President  Macapagal.  appnq{>rlatlng  the  sum 
of  n5.-mlU10B.  for  the  same  purpose.  Z 
arrived  at  this  decision  aftw  a  conscientious 
study  of  all  arguments,  pro  and  con.  always 
bearing  foremost  In  my  mind  the  security 
and  best  Interest  of  our  country. 

Since  last  year  to  the  present,  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  situation  to  warrant  a 
change  in  the  stand  I  had  taken.    If  any- 


thing, ttM  threat  to  our  security  has  Intenol- 
fled. 

The  only  algnlflcant  change  la  In  the  local 
political  scene.  There  is  now  a  new  adminis- 
tration. WhUe  H.B.  NO.  17838  was  recom- 
mended by  Preatdent  Macapagal,  who  be- 
longs to  my  party,  the  proaent  bills  on  the 
subject  are  recommended  by  Prealdent  Mar- 
cos, who  belongs  to  the  opposite  party. 

This  fact  Is  no  reason  for  me  to  change 
my  stand.  The  issue  Involved  is  of  sueh 
vital  Importance  to  our  people  that  our 
approach  to  it  must  transcend  partisan  moti- 
vations. 

I  appeal  to  our  people  to  place  this  Issue 
above  party;  and  above  petty  prejudices  and 
Irritations.  Let  us  not  be  guided  by  emo- 
tionalism. Let  us  Ulumlne  our  Judgment 
by  a  dispassionate,  objective,  courageous  and 
patriotic  appraisal  of  present  facts  and  fu- 
ture consequences. 

And  let  us  not  aUow  the  dlscusalon  of  this 
issue  to  degenerate  Into  name-calling  and 
personal  recriminations.  Let  us  not  endan- 
ger our  national  unity  by  dividing  our  people 
into  two  hostile  camps — ^branding  one  camp 
"doves"  and  the  other  "hawks";  or  labeling 
one  side  pro-communists  and  the  other  pup- 
pets of  America.  Let  us  anchor  our  de- 
bates to  the  factual  and  sober  premise  that 
all  of  us,  brother  Flllplnoa.  are  mottvatod 
by  what  we  believe  U  to  the  best  Intoraot 
of  our  country  and  people. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Among  the  very  first  pronouncements 
made  by  the  FUlptno  people  In  the  Consti- 
tution Is  our  adherence  to  democracy. 

In  the  very  flrst  section  <a  the  "Declara- 
tion of  Principles",  our  people  declared  that 
"The  PbUipplnea  U  a  Republican  eute.  Sov- 
ereignty realdas  In  the  people  and  government 
authority  emanates  from  them." 

In  the  same  Constitution,  w*  Impnaafl 
upon  ourselves  the  duty  to  safeguard  «•■>«<■ 
democracy,  not  only  for  our  generation  but 
for  generatlona  yet  to  come.  Thus,  in  the 
preamble  of  our  fundamental  law,  the  Filipi- 
no people  announced  that  one  of  the  boolo 
purposes  of  ordaining  and  promulgating  the 
Constitution  is  to  "secure  to  themselTes  ^ryt^ 
their  posterity  the  blessings  of  Independence 
under  a  regime  of  Justice,  Uborty  and  demoe- 
raey." 

In  the  pursuance  of  this  great  objeottve. 
our  people,  in  the  second  section  of  the  Oec- 
laraUon  of  Principles,  Imposed  upon  the 
Philippine  government  and  all  FUlptno  dtl- 
sens  the  following  eolemn  obligation:  "Tlie 
defense  of  the  State  la  a  prime  duty  of  the 
government,  and  in  the  fulfllUaent  of  tnu 
duty  aU  dtlsens  may  be  required  by  law  to 
render  personal,  military  or  dvll  sarvloe." 

The  very  first  law  enacted  by  our  Matkmal 
Assembly,  after  the  {womulgatlon  of  the  Oon- 
stltutlon.  was  Commonwealth  Act  No.  1— ' 
the  National  Defense  Act.  Ths  fact  that  our 
National  Assembly  gave  topmost  {nlonty  to 
this  Uw;  the  fact  that  It  <Ud  not  enact  any 
other  statute  before  It  had  wi  acted  Common- 
wealth Act  No.  1,  demonstrates  that  the 
members  of  that  body  oonsldored  every  other 
action  futUe  until  they  shall  have  provided 
for  the  military  defense  of  our  country. 

I  pointed  out  this  basic  policy  laid  down 
In  our  Constitution  lest  our  people  be  misled 
by  the  repeated  emphasis  placed  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Vietnam  bill  on  a  oubaequent 
constitutional  declaration  that  "Hie  Philip- 
pines renounosa  war  as  an  Instrument  of  na- 
tional p(dlcy". 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  to  our  people  that 
this  principle  does  not  mean  that  this  ooun- 
try  should  never  resort  to  mlUtary  action  tn 
defending  Itself  against  aggression,  and  In 
securing  to  our  people  and  our  posterity  the 
blessings  of  Independeiace  under  a  reglma  of 
Justice,  liberty,  and  democracy. 

In  the  ll^t  of  these  prlhclples,  any  tttip 
that  we  send  to  our  beleagxiored  olllas  In 
South  Vietnam,  would  be  In  rtepa^  to  the 
sovereign  mandate  of  our  peoplo.^' 
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W«  viu  b«  tMlpisc  In  the  prvMrration  ot 
democracy  which.  In  South  Vietnam,  la  *m- 
pertlad  by  oommunlat  ■titiitlaii 

We  will  be  aetlBg  in  detenae  of  the  State 
by  belptnc  prvrent  the  tide  of  ■miewluu 
from  ivproaohlng  our  shoMa. 

We  wlU  be  h^>lng  aecure  to  ounelTca  and 
toour  poaterlty  the  hlnaelnn  of  Independence 
under  a  nglme  ot  Juatloe.  Ubwrty  and  democ- 
racy, for  unleas  the  tide  of  eommunlat  acgrea- 
•loo  U  contalnad  In  South  Vietnam,  all  theee 
MeMtnf  vlU  be  In  lertotia  Jeopardy. 

a.  OUB  IfATIOMAL  BKRlfaB  n  BAaaO  ON  COLLBC- 

TxvK  aacuaiTT 

I  want  to  make  It,  clear  that  the  plan  to 
•end  help  to  South  Vietnam  is  not  Juat  a 
product  of  a  "good  neighbor  policy",  but  is 
Actually  part  and  parcel  of  our  nattooal  de- 
t«nstf  effort. 

This  U  so  because  the  basic  phUoeophy  of 
our  national  defense  it  collective  security. 
'  Being  a  small  and  weak  nation,  we  know 
that,  alone,  we  are  sadly  lacking  In  resourcea 
to  put  up  a  military  esUblishment  strong 
enough  to  defend  our  country.  We  kiu>w, 
however,  that  there  are  many  countries  In 
the  world — big  or  small,  strong  or  weak — 
that  are  willing  to  enter  Into  treatiee  of  col- 
lective defense  with  ua,  because  of  mutallty 
Ot  interests  and  unity  in  fundamental  be- 
liefs and  Ideologlee. 

It  was  in  pursuit  irf  this  national  policy  of 
oollectlve  security  that  we  entered  into  a 
mutual  defense  agreement  with  the  United 
States,  and  allowed  her  to  maintain  mUitary 
»nd  naval  basea  within  our  territory.  It  was 
^aoln  eonaonance  with  this  policy  that  we 
beoame  a  member  of  the  Southeast  AsU 
Treaty  Organisation,  together  with  seven 
Hither  countries.-  the  United  States,  Oreat 
Britain,  France,  Pakistan,  Thailand,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  The  state  of  South  Viet- 
nam, aa  weU  aa  OambodU  and  Laoa.  ai«  in- 
cluded tax  that  Treaty  by  mettna  of  a  protoocd. 
Said  Inclusion  entttlea  theee  three  countries, 
subject  to  their  request,  to  the  economic 
meaauraa  and  military  assistance  provided  In 
Articles  nz  and  IV  of  the  Treaty. 

It  la  also  m  pursuance  of  the  principle  of 
ooUeotlv*  seeorfty  that  the  PhOlppinsa  la  a 
member  of  the  United  Nattons. 

The  basic  concept  of  collective  seeurtty,  ex- 
pressed In  simple  layman's  language,  is  the 
foUowtng:  Tou  undertake  to  come  to  the  aid 
or  your  allies  in  their  time  of  need,  so  that 
they  wUl.  In  turn,  cotne  to  your  aid  when 
TOOT  time  of  need  eomes.  It  Is,  to  my  mind 
an  appueatlm.  In  International  relatl<ms  of 
the  golden  na»:  Do  unto  others  what  you 
w»nt  othan  to  do  unto  you. 

Shice  «•  rely  on  eoUectlve  security  for  our 
nattooal  dMettae.  and  alnoe  coUectlve  security 
BMUs  hMplng  our  alBes  so  that  they  will  in 
turn  help  us.  1  want  to  erase  the  misconcep- 
tion In  the  minds  of  many  pe<H>le  that  by 
helping  In  the  eommon  action  of  free  coun- 
trlee  In  the  war  In  Vietnam,  we  are  not  ac- 
tuafly  helping  ourselves:  and  that  the  money 
w»  wni  spend  to  send  an  engineering  bat- 
tUlon  to  Vietnam  Is  an  expenditure  that 
•••rs  no  reUtton  to  the  dettase  of  our  own 
oovntry. 

This  la  a  dangerously  wrong  concept;  and 
*»*«our  duty,  aa  leaders  of  our  people,  to 
correct  It. 
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_.  lou  the  concept  of  edllecttve  security, 
whatever  help  we  extend  to  our  allifa  In  Viet- 
nam, la  not  a  uaaleaa  expenditure,  but  a  prof- 
itable inveatment.  TMng  an  laptrfeet  anal- 
o87>  U  isllke  depositing  money  In  a  eommon 
fund  from  which  we  can  draw  bigger 
unotints  later  on,  in  case  of  need. 

Our  Armed  Forces  are  *"¥>ng  the  amalleet 
»?q  wettest  in  Asia.  And  vet.  our  yearly 
appnpfiatton  fpr  our  Department  of  Na- 
tional Defenae.  u  VtM.-mlUlon,  In  round 
flguree,  for  the  Vtooal  Tear  IMS-as.  vy>r  the 
oomtag  Fiscal  Tsftr.  the  amount  propoaed  for 
thiU  Department  b^  the  President.  la  WM.- 
molan.  In  round  flgurea. 


Imagine  the  amotutt  wa  would  have  po  a|^ 
proprlate  every  year.  If  our  National  Defense 
poeture  were  not  based  on  coUectlve  security. 
Even  If  we  were  to  allocate  our  entire  budget 
of  over  n.-bllUon  for  National  Defense 
alone,  leaving  not  a  centavo  for  education, 
health,  public  works,  and  other  government 
expondlturea.  we  would  not  be  able  to  put 
up  a  military  eetabUahment  strong-  enough 
to  defend  our  country,  without  the  help  of 
our  aOlea. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied  that  our 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  coIlectlTc  se- 
curity has  saved  our  country  hundreda  of 
mllllona.  If  not  billions,  of  peaoa. 

It  is  in  thU  Ught  that  we  must  evaluate 
the  ns.-mUUon  eought  to  be  appropriated 
in  the  bill. 

Were  the  defense  of  our  coimtry  not  baaed 
on  "collective  security",  how  much  more 
would  we  be  spending  every  year  for  our  na- 
tional defenae?  It  would  certainly  be  much, 
much  more. 

If  we  refuae  to  appropriate  this  amount  of 
P36.-mlllion  now  to  strengthen  our  poaltlcMi 
within  the  "oollectlve  security"  circle  of  free 
natlona,  how  much  more  would  we  have  to 
appropriate  and  spend,  if,  when  the  hour  of 
our  need  comes,  otir  allies  deny  us  the  help 
we  seek  in  the  same  manner  that  we  rejected 
their  call  for  help?  It  would  moat  certainly 
be  much,  much  more. 

And  If  and  when  that  time  comea~-and  It 
will  come  unless  the  tide  of  ooomunist  ag- 
gresaion  and  subversion  Is  halted — can  any- 
one say  sincerely  that  we  can  save  our  cotm- 
try  without  the  full  support  of  our  allies. 
no  matter  how  much  money  we  pour  into 
our  armed  forcee? 

And  ao,  r  repeat,  let  us  not  view  this  In- 
vestment which  we  are  called  upon  to  make 
within  the  narrow  conflnee  of  our  vulnerable 
national  boundarlea,  but  in  the  larger  per- 
spective of  "collective  security"  upon  which 
we  have  to  rely  for  our  national  survival. 

C.  RZLP  STOP  THX  WAX  BXFOXK  rr  aXAOBCB  OUX 


It  U  practically  inherent  In  the  concept  of 
"collective  security"  agreements  that  some 
members  will  be  in  need  of  help  ahead  of 
the  others. 

Thus,  South  Koarea,  which  cornea  under 
the  "collective  eecurUy"  manUe  of  the  United 
Nations;  and  now  South  Vietnam,  which  Is 
a  protocol  state  under  the  8EATO.  were  con- 
fronted with  the  need,  ahead  of  us.  to  seek 
shelter  under  the  "collective  security''  roof  of 
her  allies. 

Should  we  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  her  call  for 
aid.  Blmply  because  our  time  of  need  has  not 
yet  come?  Should  we  lament  the  fact  that, 
thus  far.  we  are  the  onea  called  upon  to  help? 

Not  In  fact,  we  ahould  thank  Ood  that 
our  time  haa  not  yet  come.  Indeed,  we 
should  pray  that  it  never  cornea. 

But  let  ua  not  Just  pray.  Let  us  'con- 
tribute to  the  fullest  extent  of  our  capacity, 
to  prevent  the  coming  of  that  day  when  we 
ahall  be  the  ones  crying  for  help. 

Let  me  repeat  the  wlae  saying  of  our  peo- 
ple: If  there  Is  a  lire  In  the  neighborhood, 
help  put  It  out  before  It  reachea  your  own 
houae. 

Some  people  brand  thla  aa  a  hackneyed 
cliche.  But.  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
basic  truth  and  wisdom  of  this  saying  cannot 
be  dlmlnlahed  by  merely  labeling  it  with  an 
ugly  tag.  In  fact,  if  this  saying  haa  been  re- 
pc»*ctl  "o  often  it  is  because  of  Its  practical 
wladom  and  validity. 

All  of  us  in  this  hall  remanxbar  the  suf- 
fering and  devastation  suffered  by  our  coun- 
try during  the  war  wl^  Japan.  Thanks  to 
the  oollectlve  acUon  of  the  iOUad  powers,  we 
were  liberated  from  the  Japaneee  tyranny, 
and  the  global  war  was  Onilly  won  by  the 
side  to  which  we  belonged. 

But  the  glow  of  final  victory  waa  «^in*r'iw1 
by  the  havoc  wrought  by  that  war  on  our 
land  and  people.    Why?  .  Becauae  the  war 


reached  our  ahoras  and  our  oountry  became 
a  baUleground. 

Such  a  catastrophe  oould  happen  again. 
It  Is  our  bounden  duty  to  utUiae.  to  the  full- 
est extent,  ovur  limited  capabUlUes  to  prevent 
this  beloved  country  of  ours  from  again  be- 
coming a  theatre  of  armed  combat. 

B.  Tmx  or  coMMTn4i8T  KXFANsioir  nr  abu 
FLOWS  TowAXDs  THX  PHnjppnrxs 

But.  unless  the  communist  tlds  of  aggres- 
sion Is  stopped  In  South  Vietnam,  our  coun- 
try will  again  face  such  a  very  grave  danger. 

It  is  no  longer  a  bidden  nor  a  contested 
fact  that  the  ultimate  objective  of  interna- 
tional communism  la  world  domination. 

If  there  la  any  disagreement  at  present 
between  the  two  communist  big  powera— 
Soviet  RussU  and  Red  China — it  is  not  be- 
cause either  of  them  has  deviated  frcmi  said 
objective,  but  only  because  they  vary  in  the 
means  of  achieving  it.  While  Soviet  Russia 
believes  in  using  political  action  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  a  co-existence.  Red  China  believes 
in  using  armed  aggression  and  violent  sub- 
versloD. 

This  renders  ttw  position  of  the  PhlUp- 
plnes  mon  dangeroiu.  because  our  country 
comes  within  the  geographical  orbit  of  Red 
China. 

This  ugly  design  of  Red  China  Is  olesrty 
manifested  both  by  the  statements  made  by 
her  leaders  as  well  as  by  her  overt  acts  of 
aggression  and  subversion. 

Mr.  Un  Plao,  Red  China's  Defense  liOnister 
and  Vice  CSialrman  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Party's  Central  Committee,  Isstied  a 
Manifesto  in  September.  1966,  wherein  he 
quotea  Mao  Tse-Tung  as  saying,  "The  seia- 
ure  of  power  by  armed  force,  the  settlement 
of  the  issue  by  war.  Is  the  central  task  and 
highest  form  ot  revolution." 

Lin  Plao  develops  the  theels  of  fomenting 
"national  liberation  movements  (which  ac- 
tually means  subversion)  In  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America."  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  seizing  the  power  of  state  by 
"revolutionary  violence".  He  quotes  Chair- 
man Mao  as  saying,  "political  power  grows 
out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun." 

In  the  field  of  actual  aggression  and  sub- 
version, contemporary  history  is  witness  to 
Red  China's  acta  of  aggreeslon  In  Korsa, 
llbet  and  iQdta:  and  her  acts  of  subversion 
In  South  Vietnam,  Indonesia.  Laos.  Thai- 
land and  Cambodia.  Even  in  our  country, 
there  are  already  Red  Chinese  agents  at  work 
to  aubvert  ow  ireedom  and  democracy. 
•     ,    .     ♦  •,  •  •      ■ 

M.   C01CICT7NISM  CAN  BX  CONTAINKD 

Can  this  danger  be  avoided?  Can  the 
communist  flood  be  confined  and  contained? 

The  answer  Is.  yes.  But  it  calls  for  cour- 
age, detennjnation  and  sacrifice;  It  call  for 
thto  combined  collective  effort  of  every  free- 
dom loving  nation.  It  calls  for  maxmnm 
united  effort  of  every  country  on  the  side 
of  democracy,  whether  big  or  small. 

AocenUng  to  Ambassador  Salvador  P. 
Lopea,  our  chief  delegiM  to  the  United 
Nattons,  "The  policy  of  timely  and  resoluts 
resistance  whose  vaUdlty  had  previously 
been  demonstrated  In  Berlin,  in  Oreeee, 
Turkey,  Korea  and  Lebanon  la  today  being 
tested  anew  In  Vietnam.  ITils  Is  the  poUcy 
based  on  the  principle  that  any  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  legitimate  government  of  a 
state  by  acta  of  subversion,  infiltration  and 
goerrlUa  warfare,  atwtted  and  supported 
wholly  or  In  part  by  another  state,  necessar- 
Uy  expoeee  the  Utter  to  the  ordeal  of  mllltaiy 
repclaal." 

And  according  to  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, "The  hard  tough  question  for  the  next 
decade  ...  Is  whether  any  free  society  .  .  • 
with  its  freedom  of  choice.  Its  breadth  of 
opportunity,  lu  range  of  alteixatlves — can 
meet  the  slngle-mlndad  advance  of  the  Com- 
munist syst^  •  •  it  think  we  ean." 
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May  I  add  to  this  the  sta^ment  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  his  leM^  to  Winston 
Churchill  (April  4,  1864) :  "U  I  may  refer 
(gain  to  history;  we  failed  lb  halt  Hlrohlte, 
Mussolini  and  Hitler  by  noilfcting  In  unity 
and  In  time.  That  marked  fine  beginning  of 
many  years  of  stark  tragedtfand  desperate 
peril.  May  it  not  be  that  our  nations  have 
learned  something  from  that i  lesson?" 


r.  PBILIPPINXS  SH01 

TO  STOP  cosucin^iaT 
It  appears  to  me  indlapu 
the  Interest  of  Philippine 


UTMOST  xrroxT 

ON 

that  It  Is  to 
ty  that  the 


tide  of  commtmlst  aggreasloiit  be  stopped  In 
South  Vietnam.  i  < 

This  being  so.  the  PhiUppinee  is  called 
upon  to  help  In  this  enterprl^  to  the  fullest 
measure  of  her  capability.       i 

We  are  called  upon  to  do  sbl  because  of  our 
treaty  commitments.  [1 

We  are  called  upon  to  dojpo  because  our 
own  national  defense  postiira  depends  on  the 
•mount  of  our  contribution  and  investment 
in  our  coUectlve  security  agifeements. 

We  are  caUed  upon  to  do  soj  because,  among 
sll  the  countries  In  Asia,  yii  are  the  most 


m  and  de- 

ttad  against 

outlawed  the 

P  orga- 

No.  1700), 

f>ecause,  should 


dedicated  to  the  Ideals  of 
mocracy;  and  we  are  moat 
communism.  In  fact,  we  : 
oommunut  party  and  the 
nlsatlon  in  the  PhUipplnes 
We  are  called  upon  to  do 
South  Vietnam  fall,  the  threat  of  a  commu- 
nist take-over  In  our  oounOTjla  much  graver 
even  than  In  the  United  States,  which  Is 
ipearheading  the  fight  In  ^uth  Vietnam. 
Ws  are  In  graver  danger  beo^kUse  of  our  geo- 
graphical proximity  to  the  sc^^e  o:  the  strug- 
gle; and  because,  aa  I  havk  already  men- 
tioned, we  are  more  vuInerabU  to  both  exter- 
nal aggression  and  internal  ^bverslon. 

0.  LR  Xn  BX  AT  THB  OOftxMtBNCS  TABLB 

There    Is   one    important  aspeot    of    the 
struggle  In  Vietnam  whtchfj  baa  not   been 


ing  the  Phil- 

at  probabU- 

a  conference 

the  possible 
premised  on 
or  defeat  of 
victory  be 


considered  suffldently  In 
Ipplne  position,  "^bls  Is 
Ity  that  the  war  might  c 
table. 

Tims  far,  our  speetdatlons| 
duration  of  the  war  has 
tba  complete  mlUtary  vie 
tUher  side.    If  complete  ml 
Um  basis,  then  It  Is  anybOi|y's  guess  how 
long  the  fighting  wUl  last,    indeed,  it  might 
be  a  long  protracted  struggfo. 

But  we  should  not  discount  the  posslbU- 
Ity— nay,  probablUty— of  a  iMgotlated  peace. 

In  fact,  the  Immediate  objective  of  the 
teolBlve  and  determined  nuBtary  stand  of 
the  free  nations  In  South  Vliinam  Is  to  per^- 
(uade  the  communist  side  t<|  sit  at  a  con- 
ference table;  to  negotUte  baace  xxnder  Just 
and  reasonable  terma.  Thu  la  the  clear 
Intention  of  the  U,S.  gov«iment — articu- 
lated ofllclaUy  by  her  hlghwt  offlclals.  and 
demonstrated  ccmvlnclngly  liy  her  aU-out 
peace  offensive.  T 

WUl  the  Communists  agrH  to  negotiate? 
Perhaps — but  only  after  thejr  are  convinced 
tb&t  free  nations  ace  deteijmined  In  their 
united  stand;  and  after  they  realize  that 
further  prosecution  of  their  present  military 
sdventure  Is  futUe.  [ 

This  pragmatic  poltcy  of  file  Cominimlsts 
lut  been  demonstrated,  time  and  again — in 
Korea.  India.  Cuba.  Berlin.  Oresce,  Turkey, 
iBdenesla  and  Lebanon.  { g 

It  can  honeetly  be  aaid — though  seemingly 
paradoxical — ^that  our  pvrpn^  in  sending 
Jur  men  to  help  In  Vletnaml  Is  not  so  much 
to  help  win  the  war  aa  to  1  iMp  haaten  the 
peace.  -^     (^'t; 

And  when  the  negdtlatlor  W  that  peace 
wmas.  It  u  to  the  best  inter  ^t  cf  our  coun- 
tty  that  we  sit  at  the  ocofeiJBtioe  table.  We 
mat  our  country's  dBlogwkesj  »t  that  eonfer- 
«"»  to  sit— not  as  paaalve.  ihy  and  e*»bar- 
™wd  observers  from  the  o  luntry  that  did 
^^  parUdpate  Iq  the  war  tg  attain  the 
PMoe.  but  aa  dignified  and  v  ]  :al  repreaenU- 


tlvee  of   a   coxintry  that   contributed    her 
utmost  to  the  common  struggle. 

This  we  desire,  not  merely  to  flatter  oar 
pride  and  "avior  propto",  tnit  for  practical 
and  rw  trio  tic  reasons,  so  that  In  the  fomxu- 
latlon  of  the  terms  of  the  peace  agreement, 
the  security  emd  best  Interests  of  the  PhU- 
ipplnes ere  amply  voiced  and  protected. 

H.  WHT  AN  ENOINXXBINO  BATTALION  WITH 
SXCUBITT  SOVPOBTT 

Now  we  c(»ae  to  the  very  crux  of  the  Issue. 

Why  should  we  send  an  engineering  bat- 
talion with  security  support?  Why  don't 
we  Just  send  medical  teama  and  other  Unda 
of  clvUlan  help? 

I  ahall  answer  this  question< 

I  have  already  shown  that— 

1.  That  is  ttktb  parttoular  kind  of  help 
reqxusted  of  us; 

a.  We  can  financially  afford  It;  and  . 

8.  It  is  to  the  best  interest  of  our  country 
and  our  national  seciulty  to  send  the  maxl- 
mum  help  that  we  can. 

If  we  can  comply  with  the  specific  request 
of  an  aUy — and  we  can,  in  this  case — why 
not do  so? 

I  r^>eat.  our  national  defense  set-i^  Is 
based  on  collective  security.  If  and  when 
our  time  of  need  comes,  the  successfxil  de- 
fense of  our  country  wlU  depend  on  the  help 
extended  to  xts  by  our  allies. 

If  and  when  that  time  comes,  are  we  not 
the  best  Jxidge  ot  the  kind  of  help  that  we 
need?  And  if  the  kind  of  help  that  we  re- 
quest from  our  aUles  Is  not  the  help  ex- 
tended to  us,  does  this  not  weaken  our  na- 
tional defense  effort? 

For  exan^jle,  how  would  we  feel  if,  at  a 
time  when  the  PhUipplnea  Is  the  target  of 
armed  aggreeslon.  we  ask  -the  United  States 
for  soldiers,  and  she  sends  xis  Peace  Corps 
volunteers? 

There  to  no  doubt  that  the  Peace  Corps 
personnel  are  quite  cooperative,  charming 
and  useful.  I  do  not  doubt  that  In  some 
barrios  and  municlpaUties  of  the  FhlUppinee, 
there  are  FlUplnoa  who  want  to  buUd  monu- 
ments for  them. 

But  that  Is  mot  the  point.  The  point  Is 
that  our  need  for  the  moment  Is  for  fig^ittng 
men,  not  for  Peace  Corps  men  and  women. 

It  Is  said  that  our  sending  an  engineer 
battaUon  to  Vietnam  wUl  not  materlaUy  af- 
fect the  victory  or  defeat  of  either  side. 

My  answer  to  thto  argument  is  the  taiiaw- 
ixxg-.—T    '. 

There  Is  a  wlae  saying  in  our  National  I«a- 
guage  about  the  "walls  na  ttngtUxg"  or  the 
local  broom  made  of  ttny  ribs  bf  coconut 
leaves.  The  saying  goea  tbia  way:  that  each 
"ttngtlng"-^each  rib— U  very  weak  and 
brittle,  and  easy  to  bi«a^  but  w^ien  many 
"tlngtlnga"  are  bunched  together  to  n^tke  a 
broom,  not  even  a  atronc  man  can  break  It. 

This  U  the  essence  of  coUectlve  security. 
Bach  ooxintry  alone— speclaUy  weak  ones  Uke 
the  PhlUpplnee-^-cannot  win  a  war.  The 
Uttle  help  it  can  give,  considered  singly,  can- 
not Indeed  be  dedalve  in  fibe  victory  or  de- 
feat In  a  big  armed  conflict. 

But,  like  the  "waUs  na  tlngting".  If  each 
Uttl<;  help,  each  Uttle  contrlbuUon  of  many 
snaU  nations  are  bound  together  In  a  com- 
mon effort,  the  otelMnad  MiUecttve  resources 
beooaMs  a  powerful  foroe. 

So  let  It  not  be  said  tluit  almply  because 
our  single  little  contrlbutton  oaanot  turn  the 
tkle  of  war,  therefore  we  sbouU  not  coa- 
trU>ute. 

If  we  accept  this  faU^clous,  argument',  then 
the  PhUipplnee — and  etjery  other  snxaU  and 
weak  nation — woiUd  baie  no  rl|^t  at  aU  to 
enter  mto  any  oouectt**  aecortty  agreement. 
Why?  Becaxise.  aa  the  strgtaneat  foes,  alnee 
the  single  individual  effort  of  a  weak  nation 
la  not  enoifgh  t^  timx  >tfefea*  Inte.  sleeDry, 
therefore  ahe  skOHl#,  .not  contribute  with 
her  effort  at  aU. 


Tlxe  argument  Is  aophlstic.  It  leada  xis  to 
the  absurd  conclxislon  that  a  weak  nat&oD. 
which  most  needs  a  effective  seoxirlty 
agreraoent,  cannot  enter  into  such  agree- 
ment. For.  by  entering  Into  such  agreement, 
ahe  Is  expected  to  hdp  In  a  common  effort 
to  win  a  big  war.  But  U  ahe  ahould  not  con- 
tribute to  that  common  effort,  becauae,  lol- 
lowing  the  argumentw  her  Uttle  contrlbuUon 
cannot  turn  the  tide  of  war,  then  this  poor 
weak  nation  which  oannot  defend  bsnelf 
without  a  collective  aeexirlty  agreement,  can- 
not enter  into  auch  agreement  at  all. 

Wix&t  the  PhUipplnea  should  do— 4f  It 
were  to  f  oUow  sxich  argximent— Is  just  to  be 
a  ward  under  the  oompleta  proteetorata  ot  a 
big  power  Uke  the  United  Statea.  We  might 
as  weU  tell  the  United  Statee:  Pleaae  protect 
lu  If  we  are  attacked,  but  do  not  expect  ua 
to  help  In  a  ooUeetlve  war  for  our  common 
good,  because  our  little  help  will  not  he  de- 
cisive In  victory  or  dettMi/-  ' 

This  is  lUoglcal  and(  abaard: 

But  I  deny  that  the  sending  of  a  PhUlp- 
plne  Engineer  BattaUon  to  South  Vietnam 
wlU  have  no  appreciable  effect  In  the  oviW 
come  of  the  war. 

In  a  closely  contested  conlUct,  there  la  no 
doubt  that  every  Uttle  thing  counts.  And. 
as  I  have  already  said,  ttie  Uttle  oontribu* 
tbms  of  many  smaU  natlona,  combined  to- 
gether, beoomee  a  povartul  factor  lor  vtotocy. 

The  PhlUpptnes  la  ronslrtared  the  mUwMrk 
of  democracy  In  South  Beat  Asia. 

If  we  decide  against  the  sending  of  sxioh 
aid — especially  after  two  successive  Presi- 
dents of  our  country  have  committed  them- 
selves to  It — can  yon  Imagine  to  what  extent 
the  oommxinlst  propagandists  wUl  exploit 
this  to  serve  their  cause?  Can  you  imagine 
the  Jubilation  thU  wlU  create  within  th* 
oommuntst  ranks,  and  the  demorallBatton  It 
will  cause  within  the  circle  of  free  natloiu. 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  Let  iM  face  them 
brutaUy. 

Can  .you  imagine  Ixow  the  vletnyc^  end 
the  so-called  "doves"  In  the  United  SUtes 
WlU  capitalize  on  this?  How  they  will  use 
this  to  appeal  to  American  mothers  who 
have  their  sons  fighting  and  dying  in  Viet- 
nam? Do  we  realize  how  this  can  fan  the 
fire  of  that  smaU  but  growing  segment  of 
UJ3.  public  opinion  which  clamors  that  that 
country  pull  out  of  Vietnam,  and  even  from 
AsU  Itself?  ,, 

A  voice  from  the  past  m 

Mr.  President,  almost  twenty  years  ago  to- 
day, one  of  our  greatest'  FlUplno  statesmen 
said:  "In  a  troubled  world  where  our  aUtanee 
with  one  group  ot  natlone  or  another  might 
help  determine  the  fate  of  mankind,  we  can- 
not afford  to  healtate  or  ehooee  capriciously. 
We  oazmot  be  epicures  at  the  International 
table.  We  miut  select  am  fare,  and  adlMr* 
to  that  selection.  Our  alUahnas  must  be 
firm  and  unshakable.  Our  loyaltlea  mxMt  be 
strong  and  endurtng." 

Thoee,  Mr.  President;  w«re  the  words  at 
Presldoit  MtmUel  Roxas,  spoken  on  July  4. 
1946,  the  Inaxigural  day  at  our  IndependeM 
Phmppme  Republic 

Speaking  of  the  "dynamic  growth  of  tnteii- 
natlonal  Interdependence,"  Prealdent  Boaee 
reoognlfeed  the  need  for  collective  security. 
He  said,  "In  the  world  of  netloaa  we  lack 
the  authority  of  power.  We  muet  depend  on 
-the  world's  ocxisolence  for  our  protection  and 
salvation." 

'■"t  aAk,  Bfr.  President,  on  whose  conscience 
«an  we  depend?  The  Viet  Oong?  The  Chi- 
nese communlstB?  No.  We  must  stand  with 
our  allies,  whio  have  proven  to  be  "firm  and 
unshakable".  And  "our  loyalties  must  be 
firm  and  enduring". 

On  that  'memorable  day,  almost  two  dec- 
ades ago.  Prertdent  Bo^  aUo  said.  "While 
we  geln  the  glorious  gift  of  treeilP)Dgi,  It  Ja  M- 
bompanled  by  a  charter  of  dbtfgatlnne.'* 
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And  ICknuel  Rone  Mldad,  ~Xf  eaUwl  upoo 
to  btip  in  the  enf  orcemnit  of  peace,  we  muat 
■npplr  that  help."  (Quotations  taken  trom: 
'Tapan,  Addressee  and  Other  Wrltlncs  of 
Manuel  Rosas",  Vol.  I) . 

Mr.  President.  In  this  year  of  Our  Lord. 
l»fl«— and  of  the  PhUlpptne  RepabUe.  the 
aoth— we  would  do  weU  to  heed  that  pro- 
ffMtlc  counsel  of  the  first  Prestdent  of  our 
Bapnblte,  said  toy  hlin  oo  the  Tsry  day  that 
our  flag  was  hoisted  alooe.  (or  the  first  time, 
to  wave  nerrottsljr  but  glolously  In  our  sklss. 

As  we  teoe  a  troubled  and  nnootaln  future, 
may  this  volee  from  the  past  add  to  us  the 
needed  wisdom,  eounfe  and  insptratlon  to 
see  and  fulfill  our  "charter  of  obligations" 
that  we  may  preeerre  Invlc^te  our  "tf crlous 
gin  of  fteedcm." 


May  25,  1966 


CANYONLANDe  NATIONAL  PARK 

BCr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Prealdent,  since  Can- 
ytmlands  National  Par*  was  authorized 
In  the  88th  Congress,  millions  of  words 
have  been  poured  out  about  its  namboy- 
ant  beauty.  Its  magnificent  vistas.  Its 
infinity  of  color,  its  unique  formations, 
and  the  sense  of  peace  and  tranquillity  it 
brings  to  all  who  see  it,  have  been  de- 
scribed, and  described  again,  in  national 
magamnea  and  in  news  stories  and  edi- 
torials in  aU  parts  of  the  country. 

No  one  has  written  with  greater  sensi- 
tlTlty  and  eloquence,  however,  than 
Maxine  Newell  in  an  editorial  which  i4>- 
peared  in  the  Times  Independent,  which 
is  published  in  Moab,  the  Utah  dty  which 
is  closest  to  the  northern  entrance  to 
Canyonlands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial,  which  appeared  on  May  19. 
printed  in  the  Rscou. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoaD. 
as  follows: 

I*^A  RuaOBD  Pabx 

(By  Mazlne  NaweU) 

»T?  **.*l-''~  °^^  ^y  »  '"'•  Canyonlands 
NaUonal  Park  In  Southeastern  Utah  U  a  vast 
and  glorloiis  expanse  of  rugged  terrain. 

The  nation's  newest  park  Is  primitive  coun- 
try, though  even  now  visitors  can  refresh  at 
plush  aocommodaUons  In  surrounding  towns 
at  the  end  of  their  aw»-flUed  days. 

Much  of  the  paik  U  now  aoeeeslble  only  to 
four  wheel  drive  vehlelee.  or  the  mora  basic 
mode  of  travel— by  foot.  But  It  will  remain 
-an  unspoUed  wlldemees  long  after  paved 
highways  have  been  carved  through  Its  rookv 
eanyons  over  routee  located  by  early  dav 
wplorersandeowboys.  *         j       y 

ItM  tareathtaklBg  beauty  of  the  Canyon- 
lands Is  lapoastUs  to  dssertbe.  It  mu^  be 
•••n  to  be  b^eved.  It  U  a  tourist  center 
which  wUl  never  be  etereotyped.  for  each 
pwwm  who  visits  U  wlU  leave  with  his  own 
Individual  hnpresMoo. 

Some  of  the  Park's  tourists  wUl  remember 
the  enveloping  rugged  beauty  of  the  whole 
340.000  acras  when  they  think  of  Cknyonlands 
National  Park.  They  wUl  eee  an  overaU  pic- 
ture of  glgantle  eroded  splrss  and  d<Hnas  that 
stretch  hundreds  of  feat  toward  the  sky  to 
defy  the  elements:  they  will  reaanbw  ter- 
raced plateaus  and  endlees  rriTissH  whloh 
t(*m  intricate  geometric  dealgas  on  tlM  land- 
scape. They  wUl  reoOl  a  fantasy  world  of 
aandroek  replicas  of  dty  ■kyllnee.  elephants 
and  caaUaa  which  foros  the  moet  dormant 
imaginations  Into  use. 

T^  vUltors  wtu  remember  views  that 
stretch  to  infinity:  oolors  that  shift  from  reds 
uatfgolds  to  purples  and  blues  before  awed 
■paetators'  eyea;  and  the  marvel  of  the  tiny 
>  valleys  tucked  away  unBuq)eettngly  m 


natural  rock  fortresses.  They  will  remember 
rubbing  shoulders  with  history  as  they  ex- 
plored haxmts  of  prehistoric  Indians,  early 
day  explorers,  outlaws  and  cowboys,  closing 
the  guf  between  the  psst  and  the  present. 
Some  will  return  from  the  Park  with  vivid 

memoriee  of  Ite  more  outstanding  featuree 

they  will  r^ve  the  breathleae  moment  when 
they  were  confronted  by  Angti  Arch  and  f tit 
a  dwarflike  expertenoe  as  ttielr  ey«e  moved  up 
her  780  foot  figure  to  the  halo  of  light  around 
her  head. 

They  will  recaU  the  eome  50.000  acree  of 
"Needlee"  country,  with  fertUe  Cheelar  Park 
In  the  middle  of  mUes  of  rocky  spltea,  and 
the  huge  balanced  rocks,  stacked  by  nature  In 
a  gravity-defying  prank. 

They  will  cherish  memoriee  of  solitary 
horseback  trtpe  that  took  them  out  of  the 
realm  of  dvUlaatlon;  four  wheel  drive  tours 
which  will  always  be  a  great  challenge  for 
the  mora  adventureeome. 

The  rarity  of  the  unqmlled  land  tends  to 
bring  out  human  covetlvenees.  Now  the 
panic  of  fear  sets  In  that  man  eventually 
might  ruin  Canyonlands  National  Park  with 
modem  intervention.  Not  so.  Someday  In 
the  not  too  distant  future,  that  larger  group 
of  travelen  who  prefer  to  thrill  at  natiu«'s 
wonders  In  a  lees  vigorous  way  wlU  be  able  to 
drive  their  modem  oars  over  smooth  paved 
roads  to  the  colorful  fantasy  land.  Nor 
ahould  the  moet  ardent  wlldemees  lover  be- 
grudge theee  aoceea  roads  which  will  make 
the  sl^ts  of  Canyonlands  available  to  aU 
Americans.  This  380,000  acra  park  always 
will  be  a  fronuer  land.  It's  too  big  and  too 
tough  to  spell. 


LBOISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


A  MARSHALL  PLAN  FOR 
AMERICANS 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  IX>NO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business 
to  consider  nominations  of  postmasters 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTCVE  MESSAQES  REFERRED 
The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  fran  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
a  nomination,  which  was  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee. 

(For  nomination  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


POSTMASTESIS 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  for  postmasters. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nomination  for  postmasters  be  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  Irioc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
d«it.  I  ask  that  the  President  be  notified 
immediately  of  the  nnminfttj^na  con- 
firmed. 

■me  PRBSmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordised. 


Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
noted  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  1 
think  the  country  should  note  with  the 
greatest  interest,  the  report  of  an  agen> 
dum  for  the  impending  White  Houk 
Conference  on  OvU  Rights,  the  agendum 
being  drifted  under  the  authority  of  a 
29-man  council,  headed  by  Mr.  Ben 
Heineman,  chairman  of  the  CMcago  k 
North  Western  Railway,  a  very  success- 
ful businessman  in  his  own  right. 

I  think  we  are  now  beginning  a  course 
which  is  so  critically  Important  to  mak- 
ing civil  rights  meaningful  that  it  de- 
serves comment  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

The  sweeping  and  truly  exciting  pro- 
gram of  discussion  which  has  been  de- 
signed by  this  council  should  mark  this 
White  Rouse  Conference  on  Civil  Right* 
as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Amer- 
ica's progress  toward  eq\ial  opportunity. 
Until  now.  we  have  been  moving  for- 
ward in  the  area  of  political  equality 
and  the  exercise  of  equal  rights.  Fif- 
teen years  ago,  our  laws  themselves  en- 
forced discrimlnaitlon.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country,  dual  school  systems  and 
double  sets  of  puWlc  facilities  were  pro- 
vided. Different  standards  of  Justice 
prevailed  in  courthouses.  Certain  areas 
of  employment  were  carved  out  for 
whites  and  for  Negroes. 

The  Federal  Government  was  not  leas 
at  fault  than  were  the  States,  since  FM- 
eral  money  reinforced  these  programs, 
and  Federal  Inaction  entrenched  them. 
Since  1954 — since  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Brown  case— we  have 
been  moving  slowly  to  give  the  Negro  bis 
fuU  legal  rights.  The  legislation  which 
is  now  before  the  Judiciary  Committees 
ot  both  Houses  may.  indeed,  be  the  last 
In  a  series  of  Mils  along  these  lines-bills 
to  correct  injustice  directed  specifically 
against  the  Negro.  Now  we  must  begin 
the  positive  programs  which  will  enable 
these  Americans  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  discrimination,  to  uti- 
lise their  talents  to  the  fuUest  extent,  to 
receive  from  and  contribute  to  our  so- 
ciety on  an  e<iual  basis. 

For  15  years  we  have  been  clearing  the 
field  of  weeds.  Now  we  must  begin  to 
plant. 

Many  of  the  programs  suggested  hr 
the  Council  will  be  controversial.  They 
Include  broad  new  public  works  programs 
to  provide  Jobs  f or  aU  the  unemployed; 
a  greater  Federal  rde  In  Job  plsoe- 
moit;  the  development  of  guaranteed 
Job  programs;  open  housing — ^including 
the  enforcement  and  extension  of  the 
President's  Federal  hcmshig  order, 
whldi  I  have  uived  as  an  altomatlve 
than  legislation— the  aboHtlon  of  de 
facto  segregation  In  our  schools;  a  na- 
tional mli\lmwm  welfare  standard. 


May  25 f  1966 


leciMle  prob- 


itment  will 

and  in  my 

or  roughly 

nal  product 


The  price  tag  during  a  , ^ 

tbly  will  be  in  the  billlo]ta,  but  much 

of  the  money  probably  w|Q  come  from 

private  business.    The 

redeem  18  million  Amerii 

Judgment  will  add  5  pe: 

$35  billion,  to  our  gross 

every  year. 

I  will  Join  in  exploring  and  suggest- 
ing, in  proposing  and  amejidlng  the  new 
programs,  and  I  welcoi:^  with  en- 
thusiasm the  opportunity  t  i  make  a  con 
tribution.  Having  fought  the  war 
igsinst  segregation  for  2Q  years,  I  am 
eager  to  begin  the  process;  of  rebuilding 
as  suggested  by  the  Council  blueprint. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  tnl^  a  Mamh^ii 
plan  for  Americans,  and  it  Is  long  over- 
due. I  hope  that  we  attac^^it  with  the 
same  alertoess  and  the  same  willingness 
to  give  it  our  resources,  pnplic  and  pri 
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vate.  which  we  showed 
with  the  European 
program  is  an  atoning 
of  a  century  which 
upon  10  percent  of  our 
Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  to  have  Included  in 


connection 
plan.  This 
le  injustices 

in  Inflicted 


lus  cm- 
RxcoRo.  as 


part  of  my  remarks,  several  news  re- 


recom- 


the 
Ion. 

the  news 
ordered  to  be 
fallows: 

A  Vast 
ro    AsKxo 

BGBO'S  "TKOK 

'OLVXD— Paxsi- 

>BMS  IN  BM- 

oxTsnra 


ports  and  excerpts 
mendaUons  of  ttie  C 

There  being  no  obj 
articles  and  excerpts  w 
printed  in  the  Rxcou,  as 
JoHifsoH's  Pakxl  on  Rio: 

PSOOXAM — ^Whitk    Housx 

To  StrPPOST  PaOPOBALS  V 

Equautt" — All  Socnmr 
niNTXAL  Panel  Pkoposes 
PLoncsMT.  EorcATioN,  and 

(By  John  Hwbe: 

Washinoton.  May  24.— Th^i  White  House 
Oooference  on  ClvU  Rights,  to  be  held  June 
1  and  3,  will  be  asked  to  simport  a  multl- 
bUllon-dollar  program  to  give  phe  Negro  "true 
equality"  without  dlsturbU^  the  FMeral 
tjftMa  or  private  enterprise.  ; 

The  recommendatlona.  made  public  today. 
tn  contained  In  a  100-page  rmort  submitted 
to  the  2,400  conTerence  deltfrntee  by  a  30- 
member  councU  named  by  ifpsldent  John- 
MQ  last  February  to  draw  uii  an  agenda. 

Despite  the  breadth  and  ccet  of  the  pro- 
poMls,  the  chairman  of  the  0<|nferenoe.  Ben 
W.  Heineman,  a  railroad  ezcjduUve.  said  he 
ooosldered  them  all  attalnai^le  goals  and 
not  "pie  In  the  sky."  HowevaiL  he  said  their 
wactment  would  involve  th(T  total  aoclety. 
not  juit  the  Federal  Oovemi^nt. 

ooAi.  a  ACHncvncairT 

The  purpoee  of  the  confUvnce.  as  an- 
Dounced  by  the  Preeldent  a  !:^ar  ago,  is  to 
help  Negro  Americans  "move  beyond  oppor- 
tunity to  achievement"  and  dUsolTe  remaln- 
ti>C  barriers  that  have  kept  them  "a  people 
•part."  I  ^  *^*^ 

The  major  recommendatlona  ilnclude: 

Sweeping  new  public  wcn-kl  projects  that 
vould  attempt  to  provide  employment  for 
*U  at  their  existing  levels  at  skills.  Itar 
those  atUl  unable  to  work  or  Ibd  Jobe.  there 
thould  be  a  guaranteed  level  dt  Income  pro- 
*Wed  under  uniform,  FMeral 

^deralleaUon  of  pubUe  en^  i^oyment  agen- 
etaa  to  make  Jobe  avaUable  Without  regard 
to  regional  boundaries.  ' 

Adoption  of  a  national  mL  tlmum  of  wel- 
{«  assistance  to  fumUh  k'  standard  of 
uvtng  "oompattble  with  healtli  and  decency." 

equalization  of  the  educates  efTort  among 

||tAte«  and  dlstrlots  throughdi<it  the  nation 

w  that  our  schools  provide  i^  all  children 

"*»  1«  now  provided  for  the  :  Artunate  few." 


The  average  expenditure  for  each  pupU 
ahould  be  raised  from  $683  to  $1,000  a  year 
as  a  "reasonable  goal." 

Affirmative  action  at  every  level  "to  break 
down  the  walls  of  segregation"  In  pubUo 
schools. 

Assurance  that  every  dtlsen  will  have  the 
right  to  higher  education. 

Large-ecale  construction  of  low-cost  Inte- 
grated housing  to  "revitalize  the  ghetto"  and 
to  dlsp^-se  people  from  the  slums  through 
a  total  revamping  of  preeent  methods. 

Although  the  reoommenda.tlons  went  far 
beyond  the  Oreai  Society  legislation  on  the 
books  and  befc»v  Congrees.  the  OouncU  made 
it  clear  that  the  chief  burden  for  achieve- 
ment of  the  goals  laid  outside  the  realm  ot 
Federal  Qovemment. 

"In  our  diverse  eodety."  the  report  said. 
"It  is  the  dtlxen  who  leads.  It  is  to  this 
mobilization  of  spirit,  commitment  *nd  re- 
sources that  we  must  address  ourselves." 

"The  national  aovemmenfa  response  to 
the  oompelllng  cry  at  the  Negro  American 
for  Justice  and  true  equality  has  not  been 
matched  by  the  state  and  local  government, 
by  business  and  labor,  the  housing  Industry, 
educational  institutions,  and  the  wide  spec- 
trum of  voluntary  organizations  nho, 
through  imlted  effort,  have  the  power  to  Im- 
prove our  society,"  the  report  continued. 

"In  the  struggle  for  eqiiaUty,  we  must  now 
move  to  new  and  different  battlefields  In 
every  dty  and  Its  suburbs,  in  r\iral  aivas. 
and  in  every  state." 

Mr.  Heineman,  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  Railway,  said  at  a  news 
conference  here  that  the  delegates  Invited 
to  attend  represented  "every  shade  of  opin- 
ion" ranging  between  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and 
the  Black  Muslims. 

He  said  those  two  groupe  were  not  in- 
vited because  they  did  not  preecrlbe  to  the 

purpoee  for  which  the  conference  was  called '■ 

the  assimilation  of  Negro  Americans. 

Mr.  Heineman  said  he  regretted  that  the 
Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, the  moet  militant  of  the  national  dvll 
rights  organlzaaoos,  had  withdrawn  trom 
the  conference. 

However,  he  said  that  poor  and  unorga- 
nlaed  Negroes  would  be  represented. 

In  order  to  assure  their  repressntatloo, 
he  continued,  members  of  the  council  h«d 
contributed  money  to  two  foundations  to 
provide  for  travel  and  living  expenses  for 
those  who  coiild  not  afford  to  pay  their  way. 

In  re^mnse  to  questions  by  reporters,  Mr. 
Heineman  put  the  cost  of  the  suggested 
program  at  billions  of  dollars. 


A  saoAo 


■NTATIOir 


The  OouncU.  like  the  conference,  contains 
broad  representation.  Its  members  range 
from  men  like  James  A.  Linen  3d,  president 
of  Time,  Inc.,  to  John  Lewis,  the  recently 
ousted  chairman  of  the  Student  Non-Vl(4ent 
Coordinating  Committee. 

Mr.  Lewis  attended  a  majority  of  the  meet- 
ings in  which  the  recommendations  were 
adopted.  One  reason  for  his  replacement 
on  the  student  group,  according  to  informed 
sources,  is  that  the  organization,  which 
works  largely  among  the  poor  in  the  South, 
is  moving  toward  black  natlraiallsm. 

Mr.  Heineman,  who  answered  questions 
with  the  crispness  of  an  executive  at  a  stock- 
holders' meeting,  would  not  say  what  secu- 
rity precautions  were  being  made  to  prevent 
an  outbreak  of  violence  or  disruption  by 
clvU  rights  militants  who  believed  the  John- 
son Administration  to  be  insincere  in  its 
efforts  to  help  Negroes. 

Another  spokesman  for  the  conferenoe. 
however,  said  "regular  White  House  secu- 
rtty"  would  be  arranged  because  Vice  Presi- 
dent HtxMPHBrr  is  expected  to  srtrtrws  the 
opening  seeslon  and  the  President  U  likely 
to  speak  at  its  conduslon. 


The  main  sessions  will  be  at  the  Sheraton 
Park  Hotel. 

The  conference  will  adopt  no  resolutions 
nor  vote  on  any  proposal.  Delegates  will  be 
divided  Into  several  sections  irtiere  each  rec- 
ommendation will  be  discussed  and  where 
each  delegate  will  be  free  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  his  own. 

After  the  conference,  the  Council  will  take 
transcripts  of  all  the  sessions  and  draft  a 
report  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Hememan  said  this  procedure  was 
adopted  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Ooun- 
cU In  order  to  keep  the  conference  from  bog- 
ging down  In  parliamentary  quarrels. 

It  Is  eiq>ected  that  the  final  report  to  the 
Preeldent  will  generally  follow  the  recom- 
mendations released  today. 

The  Council  pttfnted  out  that  many  pro- 
posals were  being  submitted  because,  as  Ur. 
Johnson  said  last  year,  the  problems  con- 
fronting Negroes  constituted  "a  snamlnas 
web."  For  this  reason,  Mr.  Heineman  said. 
none  of  the  proposals  were  given  priority. 

The  report,  however,  seemed  to  put  special 
emphasis  on  employment.  It  pointed  out 
that  even  in  today's  booming  economy  ttie 
xmemployment  rate  for  Negroes  was  about 
7  percent — ^more  than  twice  the  average  for 
the  whites.  For  Negro  youth  between  IS  and 
19  years  old,  it  said,  unemployment  is  "noth- 
ing less  than  catastrophic,  averaging  more 
than  30  percent  for  gb'ls  and  28  peioent  for 
male  teen-agers  in  1080." 

(Ftom  the  New  Toik  Times.  May  28.  1008] 
ExciBPTS  FaoK  Rbcomiocndations  or  WRm 
House  Civn,  RiOHTB  Council 
(Washinoton.  May  24.— Following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  the  recommendations  of  the 
Council  on  the  White  House  Conference  oo 
ClvU  Rights,  which  will  be  held  June  1-2:) 

■CONOmC  SBCOBITT  AM9  WXLPABS 

There  is  no  slni^e.  simple  or  quick  solu- 
tion for  the  economic  problems  of  Nsgroas 
but  nothing  less  tlian  a  broadly  based 
"crssh"  program  can  significantly  Improve 
the  life-chancee  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Negro  Americans  now  trappM  in  Jobleasnsas 
and  poverty. 

/.  established  metropoUtan  fobs  counotU  in 
oU  major  urban  areat 
Metropolitan  Jobs  councils  should  be  estab- 
lished In  each  major  urban  area  with  a  sub- 
stantial Negro  population.  Mamberslilp 
should  include  orguixed  labor,  metropoli- 
tan governments,  education  and  training  in- 
stitutions and  other  appropriate  community 
organizations. 

//.  Create  «  rural  jdba  ta»k  /oroe 
The  eo\mdl  recommends  the  ^ipolntment 
of  an  emergency  rural  Jobs  task  force  whose 
first  report,  with  action  recommendations, 
should  be  due  no  later  than  Sept.  1.  Local 
and  regional  niral  Jobe  councils  wUl  be 
needed  to  Implement  the  action  program. 

///.  Develop  a  comprehenHve  human 
resource  program 
The  recommendation  wUI  provide  a  fiexlble 
basis  for  creative  action;  serve  as  a  guide  In 
developing  new  manpower.  «~*""in«ff  or  re- 
lated legUUUon;  help  to  alert  local  and  na- 
tional planners  to  emerging  problems  or 
trends,  and  provide  guidelines  for  manpower 
program  actions  by  business,  organized  labor, 
local  and  state  governments  and  other 
agendas. 

IV.  Develop  guaranteed  fobs  prograwu 
Jobs  must  be  provided  without  delay  to 
solve  the  Negro  unemployment  crisis.  And 
these  Jobs  must  be  made  available  for  Ne- 
groes at  their  esistlng  level  of  sklU  attain- 
ment. 

The  tasks  assigned  to  workers  on  a  pro- 
posed   government    employment    program. 
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tmr  tMBx  tMlBg  "make  wort."  ttn  mmnttml 
to  fill  th«  very  real  and  prenlog  nasda  for 
pnUle  works  and  mtvIom  that  bare  aoaom- 
paalad  population  growth  urbanlsatton.  and 
IneraaMac  <*tnanda  on  tlio  natton'a  pbyalaU 


V.  Mount  ifear-round  proffranu  for 
Negro  yovth 

Tcuag  NegroM  nood  aapcdaUy  lotanalT* 
vocational  counaellnc  to  datannUM  their 
best  occupational  prospecta.  and  to  pUn  the 
most  effective  educational  and  ti»tf>ti^  pn>. 
grams  tailored  to  their  Indlvldiial  needs. 
Vi.  Afflrmmtivt  aetloitM  by  prtoate  employen. 

iabor  orgmmimtiofu,  and  Oovemment  to 

provUe  mors  and  better  jobs 

■mploycrs  need  to  look,  think,  and  act 
beyond  simple  nondiscrimination  and  pro 
foma  or  passive  equal  employment .  oppor- 
tunity programs.  Active  and  deUberate  ef- 
forti  to  increase  and  Improve  Jobs  for 
Negroes  are  neeeesary.  Tht  Oovemment  It- 
self needs  to  become  a  model  employer  in 
every  res|*sct  and  set  the  example  for  af- 
finnattve  aotton.  8Ute  and  local  govem- 
mants  ahouM  also  become  model  employers. 

Management  must  devote  as  much  thought 
ahd  effort  to  this  as  it  doee  to  other  major 
fnnetlops  of  adndnlstratlon. 

_Labor  organisations  have  faUed  to  take 
afflmattvB  action  commensurate  with  the 
problems  faced  by  Negro  Job  seekers. 

Churches.  educatlon41  Institutions,  health 
and  welfare  groups,  and  aasodaUons.  can  un- 
dertake aairmatlv  action  through  technical 
sMt stance  and  through  the  example  of  their 
own  practloea. 

TlUe  vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1064 
should  be  stnng^ened  by  expanding  its 
coverage,  autfaorlzlng  "cease  and  deslat"  ar- 
den,  and  providing  back  jtaj  to  pemna  suf- 
fering financial  loes. 

The  tqm  Bnployment  Opportunity  Com- 
mlaetont  technical  asststance  and  education 
prograoa  shooldlte  greatly  expanded  to  help 
employer*,  labor  unions,  and  others  develop 
capabimiee  for  providing  equal  employment 
opportunltlev  and  to  reduce  employment 
prejudice  and  dtaertmlnatlon. 

Vll.  Initiate  and  reinforce  supportive  tervieea 
There  Is  a  crudal  need  to  make  available 
occupational  training  and  related  basic  and 
remedial  edoeatlon  to  help  prepare  joblesa 
Metroes  for  employment.  There  is  also  a 
need  for  training  to  opgrade  employed  Ne- 
groea  vrho  are  wwklng  below  their  aklll  do- 
tentlala. 

There  Is  a  need  to  federallae  the  pubUe 
employment  service. 

Vtn.  strengthen  tnoome  mHintenttnee  and 
labor  standarda  programt 
The  strengthening  of  Income  and  labor 
standarda  progirams  la  at  special  importance 
fer  Negroee.  who  are  heavily  concentrated  In 
oceupattona  and  Induatrlee  which  pay  low 
wagaa.  provld*  only  Intermittent  employ- 
ment, and  are  aanluded  from  proteoUvv  labor 
standards  legislattoa. 

IX.  aattrmtyFo^pHbUeaaHatanee  and  related 
welfare  programt 

The  natlonii  welfare  programs  fall  to  pro- 
vide welfare  redptento  and  other  Impover- 
lahed  people  with  maximum  opportimlty  to 
move  from  deptadency  to  self-austalnlng 
ainploymant. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  ahould  eatabllah 
and  enforce  "«^f?nal  standards. 

State  and -local  governments  and  commu- 
nity iKgamaaaons  siMtuld  make  available 
rapplemantal  aervleee  to  needy  people;  con- 
sumer edoeatlon,  legal  assistance,  vocational 
and  personal  counseling,  health  Information. 
bcoM  management  services,  free  family  plan- 
ntof  servteea.  dAy-«ar«  eenten  for  working 
Biothara.  and  expanded  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. 


Foe  IS  million  Regroea  coogeeted  sluma 
have  constituted  their  homes  and  ghettoed 
Isolation  has  been  their  environment.  In 
bouUng,  as  elsewhere,  there  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  two  Americas. 

The  only  program  aimed  at  their  housing 
needs  was  low-rent  public  bousing.  After 
nearly  M  years,  however,  that  program  has 
accounted  for  only  l  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
housing  inventory. 

/.  Freedom  of  choice — the  open  market 

A  firm  and  vigorous  poUcy  on  the  part  of 
the  Administration  to  utilize  aU  the  pro- 
grams and  reeouraes  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  other 
agencies  to  promote  and  Implement  aqiial 
opportunity  and  desegregation  la  needed. 

Enforcement  under  the  executive  order 
and  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of  19«4 
must  be  more  affirmative  and  vigorous. 

A  comprehenalTe  Federal  antidiscrimina- 
tion law  Is  urgently  recommended. 

State  licensing  authorltlea  ahould  require 
that  all  licensed  brokers,  builders,  etc.,  show 
that  they  are  serving  the  entire  public  with* 
out  distinction  as  to  race  as  a  condition  of 
the  Issuance  or  reissuance  of  the  license. 

The  National  AssodaUon  of  Real  Xstate 
Boards  (NA.R.E3.).  the  Nattonal  Home 
Builders  Association,  the  several  banking  and 
saving  and  loan  aasoclatlona,  and  Insurance 
oompanlea  engaged  In  housing  finance,  are 
urged  to  adopt  and  prominently  publlah 
poUcy  statements  advocating  equal  oppor- 
tunity In  hoiu^ng  guaranteed  by  law. 

NA  Jt  JS3.  and  all  state  and  local  real  estate 
boards  are  urged  to  admit  all  licensed  real 
estate  brokers  of  all  races  to  membership. 

Fair  housing  cotinclls  or  their  equivalent 
should  be  organised  In  every  urban  area. 
Housing  Information  and  service  centers 
shoTild  be  establlahed  at  convenient  locations 
In  each  urban  area. 

//.  Hoiwiny  ntpplg  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  familie* 

More  than  one  mllUon  new  bouses  per 
year  are  required  to  take  care  of  the  housing 
needs  of  the  expanding  population.  At  least 
half,  preferably  more,  of  the  new  stock  should 
be  made  available  to  low-  and  mederat»«ln- 
come  f  amillea. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  should  Invest  as 
extensively  in  promoting  reeearch  and  de- 
velopment In  bousing  as  It  has  In,  for  exam- 
ple, agriculture. 

Federal  legislation  designed  to  increase  the 
rate  of  production  of  new  houaca  to  2,000,000 
units  per  year  Is  urgad. 

The  rent  supplfment  bUl  as  submitted  to 
Congtees  in  IMS  la  strongly  endorsed  as  a 
model  untu  a  mora  comprehensive  program 
can  be  devised. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  ahould  request  funds  necessary 
for  a  vastly  ezUarged  program  of  reeearch  and 
development  In  houalng  and  urban  develop- 
ment. 

Consultation  of  experts  on  all  aspecte  of 
community  development  and  housing  should 
ba  called. 

rBJk.  aai  (D)  («>  below-market  Intereat 
program,  which  benefits  moderate-Income 
famines,  requires  greatly  increased  funding. 

The  authorisation  of  federally  chartered 
rural  houalng  development  corporations  to 
buUd  homes  in  rural  areas  for  either  the 
elderly  or  for  agricultural  labor,  migrant  or 
otherwlae,  la  urged. 

A  houalng  industry  program,  patterned 
after  the  plans  for  prngisas  program  in  em- 
ployment, should  be  launohed  tinder  the 
leadership  of  the  Prssldent. 

///.  Suburban  communities  and  new  fownt 
The  Federal  Oovemment  bears  a  large 
share  of  the  reaponslbUlty  for  the  dual  mar^ 
ket — new  hotislng  in  the  suburbs  fbr  white 
famlUea   with  stilBclent   incomes,   and  old 


housing  in  th•^  cantral  otty  for  Magroea  n- 
gardleas  of  their  Incomes. 

Federal  assistance  to  any  local  governmen- 
tal tmlt  should  be  conditioned  on  the  sub- 
mission of  a  metropolltan-wlde  plan  provid- 
ing for  the  deeegregatlon  of  housing  and 
pmnotlon  of  communities  Inclusive  of  all 
racea  and  Incomea. 

In  areas  In  which  local  governing  bodies 
are  not  meeting  their  reeponalbility  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  all  segments  of  the  pecula- 
tion, the  nonwhlte  and  the  poor,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  should  take  direct  action  to 
provide  the  housing  needed. 

In  locating,  transferring  or  expanding  gov- 
ernmental agendee,  departtnents.  and  other 
oparations.  the  Federal  Oovemment  should 
require  racial  and  income  Incluslveness  ot 
the  cooomnnlty. 

H.UJ3.  should  be  empowered  to  purchase, 
lease,  and  sell  land  to  assure  that  Its  devel- 
opment and  occupancy,  now  and  In  the  fu- 
ture, will  provide  houalng,  facilities  and 
servlcee  for  persons  of  aU  races  and  incomee. 

Ix>cal  public  hotialng  authorltlea  should  be 
enabled  to  function  on  a  metropolitan  basis. 

State  governments  id>ould  either  regulate 
the  aonlng  aottvltlee  of  mtmlolpal  and  town- 
ship governments.  eatabUah  state  land  banks 
tor  housing  piupoeea,  or  create  district  au- 
thorities to  reserve  land  In  all  parts  of  each 
metropolitan  area  for  housing  for  lower- 
Inccane  families. 

State  governments  should  create  housing 
development  corporations  comparable  to  the 
Industrial  development  corporations  which 
have  come  into  common  use  In  recent  yeaia. 
IV.  RevitaliMtng  and  tniegrating  the  ghetto 

Thirty  yeara  of  public  housing  experience 
and  15  of  urban  renewal  have  taught  us  that 
the  problems  of  the  American  slums  are  far 
too  huge  and  complex  to  submit  to  the  piece- 
meal, uncoordinated  attacks  of  separately 
conceived  and  administered  programs. 

The  elimination  of  the  segr^atlon  pattern 
of  reeldence  from  the  American  urban  scene, 
the  affirmative  implementation  of  equal 
choice  and  freedom  of  movement  for  all 
Americans  and  the  revltallaatlon  of  existing 
ghetto  areas  should  be  made  the  cornerstone 
of  Federal  houakog  policy. 

The  propoeed  demonstration  elttea  pro- 
gram Is  strongly  endorsed  In  itsivlnclple  and 
Its  general  deelgn. 

A  realistic  plan  for  promoting  racial  de- 
segregation In  the  city  and  metropolitan 
community  should  be  a  basic  and  mandatory 
element  of  all  workable  programs  for  urban 


should  Increase 


The  practice  of  locating  large  public  bous> 
lag  projecta  in  areas  of  racial  concentrattoo 
muat  ba  ohangad. 

BnrcA^ioif 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  otur  children  arc 
educated  In  racially  segregated  schoote. 
Segregated  Negro  schoou,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, are  inferior  in  quality  to  white 
schoola. 

Federal  oourta,  the  Congress,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branches  have  made  almost  no  af- 
firmative contribution  to  solving  problems  of 
de  facto  segregatton  In  the  North  and  West 
which  has  become  more,  rather  than  less 
rigid. 

State  govammenta  have  defaulted  hi  their 
obligation  to  achieve  adequate  and  equal 
educational  opporttuity  for  all. 

/.  Equalizing educatloriolinveetment 
The  present  average  of  per  pupil  public 
expendlttuv    la    $633.    A    reasonable    goal 
would  be  91,000  pw  child. 

States  mtist  commit  themselves  to  a  pub- 
lic poUcy  of  equallxatton.  educate  their  atl- 
sens  on  revenue  needs,  and  devise  fonnulss 
In  allocation  of  financial  and  human  re- 
soureee  that  will  remedy  past  inequities. 

individual  local  school  dlatrtcta  must  alio 
take  the  Inltlatlva  in  acihlevlng  equaUty  of 
educational  c^porttinity. 


\  for  all 

that  built-in 
treated  for  by  an 
wect  shaking  an 

oiu:  nation's 
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The  Federal  Qoverzunen> 
the  aUocaUons  tmder  Title!  t  of  the  Elemeu' 
tary  and  Secondary  Educaitlon  Act. 
//.  Reduction  of  racial  ponoentration 

The  Federal  Oovemment  jshotild  proclaim 
that  It  is  national  policy '  (o  reduce  racial 
concentration  In  the  schoota— racial  concen- 
traUon  of  pupils,  teachers, :  and  other  school 
personnel.  ' 

Proposals  to  deal  with  ^  problems  of  de 
facto  segregation  should  no<  eclipse  the  size 
of  the  Job  still  to  be  done  to  eliminate  the 
dtial  system  prevailing  in  Dhe  South. 

The  Federal  Government  should  enlarge 
the  scope  of  present  proviilons  for  demon- 
stration centers. 

Specific  efforU  must  be  |iade  to  promote 
integration  in  teacher  and  dther  school  per- 
sonnel assigiunents.  ' 

The  sanctions  already  eni^;ted  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1064  are  falling  In  their  pur- 
pose and  must  be  strengtniined. 

It  Is  time  that  the  burdifa  of  desegregat- 
ing the  Southern  schools  M  removed  from 
the  Negro  parents  and  Chilean  where  it  now 
resides,  and  placed  squarelj)  as  the  responsi- 
bility of  school  boards  anf  {  administrators, 
///.  Quality  educat 

Communltlee  must   rea: 
Inequities  cannot  be  comi. 
effort  of  a  year  or  two.  In 
educational  Aeroeol  can 
slums. 

Individuals  and  organkiatlons,  school 
boards  and  school  admWlstrators,  civil 
Tights  groups  and  govemmlBht  officials  pri- 
vate foundations  and  other  [private  resources 
must  take  on  the  hard  taslf  of  reorganizing 
local  education  to  establish]  flexible,  healthy 
educational  centers  that  belong  to  the 
community  and  to  the  children. 

School  boards  muat.  as  rjias  possible,  be 
constituted  so  a«  to  support,*  policy  of  equal 
opportunity,  reduction  of  facial  ooncentra- 
tlon.  and  Improvement  Inl  the  guaUtv  of 
education.  h"^"? 

ConslderaUon  should  be  ll  ven  to  a  major 
reorganization  of  the  schod  system. 

School  systems  should  m^ce  kindergarten 
«  regular  part  of  the  school  [program  In  the 
many  areas  where  It  does  nok  now  exist,  with 
curriculum.  teacher-pupU  rattoe,  and  enrich- 
ments patterned  after  suocesaful  experi- 
mental programs. 

Rural  communities  need  t^  knveatlgate  ctir- 
rlcular  Innovations  which  wlki  prepare  their 
chUdren  not  only  for  probablafmlgratton  else- 
where, but  for  different  klnUs  of  vocational 
and  technical  skills.  , 

Vocational  education  ha«  not  kept  pace 
With  the  rapid  changee  in  technology  and 
work,  and  has  not  involvec^  sufficiently  the 
efforts  of  Indtistry.  labor,  gohools,  agencies 
Mid  organizations  to  make  It  relevant. 

Negro  students  In  present 
pams  have  little  opportunl 
In  work  experience  In  local 

Two  years  of  poet«eooi«».,  .«uc»mod 
Mould  be  made  avaUable  a*  puWlc  expense 
for  all  high  school  graduate. 

Predominately  Negro  collies  should  be 
•dequately  supported  and  sUengthened. 

ADXINI8TBATIOM  OP  J^IBTlCa 

kffectlve  legislative  and  Executive  meas- 
»«a  are  needed  to  combat^  the  deploraWe 
eooditlon,  found  in  some  piMs  of  the  Deep 
oouth,  where  Americans  ^  mtirdered, 
oeaten,  and  subject  to  othit  forms  of  In- 
omidation  because  they  exsrclse  constltu- 
wmal  or  other  Federal  righti  pt  aid  others  in 
we  exercise  of  such  rights, 
jnie  threat  to  the  person  il  security  and 
Jnts  or  Negroes  and  dvn  rights  workers 
m  the  South  warrants  the  ittention  of  the 
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rlcultural  pro- 
to  participate 
-bualnesa. 
education 


ytkKte  must  be 


eouatry  and  the  Congre..     .«,.„  „, 
Mequate  Federal  protection  :  or  those 
»«  Federal  rights.  ( 

^^M*  la  a  need  to  aacurs  <  dual  Jiutioe  for 
■""^  in  the  South.    VegTO  dtlwBa  and 


civil  tlchta  workers  must,  be  tree  to  exercise 
their  constitutional  rights  free  from  harass- 
ment, intimidation  and  discrimination  by 
courts,  court  officials,  law  enforcement 
agents,  and  unfalriy  selected  Juries. 

Police-minority  group  community  rela- 
tions Is  an  urban  problem  most  pronounced 
in  the  North  and  West  but  with  grave  Im- 
pllcatlona  for  the  entire  nation.  Positive 
steps  must  be  taken  to  deal  with  them. 
Fairer  and  more  profesalonal  police  depart- 
ments will  be  far  more  able  to  cope  with  the 
rising  Ihcldence  of  street  crime. 

f.  Protection  of  Negroes  and  civQ  rights 
workers  from  intimidation 

There  should  be  broad  support  of  Title  V 
of  the  Administration's  civil  rights  bill,  which 
would  provide  greater  Federal  protectlcm  to 
Negroee  and  civil  rights  workers  from  In- 
tlmldatl6n. 

I^glalation  should  be  enacted  giving  per- 
sons who  suffer  physical  Injury  or  property 
loes  as  the  result  of  exercising  rights  pro- 
tected by  the  criminal  provisions  of  Title  V, 
or  as  the  result  of  ur^ng  or  aiding  others 
to  exercise  such  rights,  an  opportunity  to 
receive  compensation  for  the  Injury  or  loss. 

Any  county  government,  city  government, 
or  other  local  government  entity  that  em- 
ploys officers  who  deprive  persons  of  rights 
should  be  Jointly  liable  with  the  officers  to 
persons  who  suffer  Injury  or  loss  from  such 
officers'  misconduct. 

More  Federal  agents  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  increase  the  effective  enforcement  of 
civil  rights  laws. 

//.  Equal  lustiee 

Title  I  and  n  of  the  Administration  bill 
which  provide  for  nondiscrimination  in  the 
selection  of  Federal  and  state  Jurors  should 
be  supported. 

Federal  legislation  should  be  enacted  to 
provide  for  the  removal  of  civil  rights  cases 
from  state  to  Federal  trial  courts  In  order 
to  assure  a  fair  trial. 

Federal  legislation  should  be  enacted  to 
permit  private  persons  to  obtain  Injunctive 
relief  where  state  prosecutions  are  brought 
against  persons  for  exercising  First  Amend- 
ment rights  directed  at  obtaining  equal 
treatment  for  all  citizens. 

Federal  legislation  should  be  enacted  to 
afford  more  adequate  criminal  sanctions 
against  state  and  local  officials  who  deprive 
citizens  of  constitutional  rights. 

Law  schools  and  bar  associations.  Includ- 
ing the  American  Bar  Association,  should 
take  Btepe  to  assure  zealous  representation 
by  local  counsel  of  Negroes  and  civil  rights 
workers. 

Legal  aid  centers  should  be  establlahed 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  provide  ade- 
quate legal  representation  to  Negroes  and 
civil  rights  workers. 

///.  Improvement  of  police-community 
relation 

The  Fedwal  Oovemment  shotild  seek  to 
improve  police-community  relations  by 
establishing  assistance  programs  in  the  areas 
of  recruitment,  tesung,  selecUon.  training, 
organization  and  pay. 

The  states  and  locaUties  themselves  must 
take  action  In  thoee  areas  in  which  success 
wlU  depend  upon  their  InltUtlve.  The  states 
ahould  take  the  following  steps: 

1.  Initiation  of  a  poeltlve  and  aggressive 
campaign  to  reenilt  and  hire  quaUfled  mi- 
nority group  personnel. 

3.  Kstabllshmoit  of  immminn  statis  stand- 
ards for  all  police  officers. 

8.  Provision  for  periodic  training  programs. 

4.  Assist  localities  in  developing  better  po- 
lice forces. 

The  major  burden  for  Improving  police- 
community  relations  rests  on  the  local 
government.  They  should  undwtake  the 
following  steps: 

1.  Upgrade  polioe  organisation,  equipment 
and.  taeiUttes. 


a.  ■stataUsh  adequate  complaint  psoes- 
dures. 

3.  Define  the  role  that  the  polioe  depart- 
muit  is  expected  to  play  in  the  conunimity. 

4.  Bstabllsh  a  community  relations  unit 
in  the  police  department. 

OuaaamBm    Jos    roa    tax    la    rsiini^iii " 

JOHKSON    PaWXL     OSTS     SwPUfU     RlORTS 

Psooaaic 

(By  Jean  M.  White) 

A  Oovemment-guaranteed  Job  for  anyone 
tmemployed — even  If  untrained  a&d  im- 
skllled — ^Is  among  more  than  a  hundred  pro- 
posals laid  down  In  an  "action  program"  to 
go  before  the  White  House  Oonferenoe  on 
dvU  rights, 

"nie  Job-guarantee  recommendation,  which 
wotild  cover  all  dtlsens,  is  linked  with  a  call 
for  a  large-scale  Federal  program  of  public 
Works  and  public  services  to  help  sujsply 
work  quickly.  Since  more  Negroes  are  un- 
trained and  tinemployed,  they  will  be  the 
chief  benefldariss  of  the  Job  guarantee. 

With  emphasis  on  ths  need  for  the  "spe- 
cUlo  and  Immediate,"  the  Conference's  Steer- 
ing Council  has  put  forth  a  wide  range  of 
recommendations  in  four  areas  termed  "criti- 
cal" for  Negro  rights— eduoatlon.  housing. 
Jobs  and  economic  eecurtty  and  welfare,  and 
administration  ot  Justios. 

A   104-PaOB  BXKBT 

The  Ooundrs  104-page  report  has  been 
mailed  to  the  8400  delegatee  Invited  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  June  1  and  9. 
The  Conferenoe  takea  Its  title  "To  Fulfill 
These  Rights"  from  President  Johnson's  ad- 
dress at  Howard  University  a  year  ago. 

At  a  press  conference  yesterday,  Ben  W. 
Helneman,  Conference  chairman,  said  the 
reoommendatlona  had  been  unanlmouely  ap- 
proved by  the  80-member  Council  of  bu^- 
nees,  labor,  dvll  rlgtUs.  religious,  educa- 
tional and  public  leaders. 

Some  of  report's  proposals  arie  bound  to 
generate  aharp  discussion  and  controversy. 
The  Council  calls  for  much  more  money, 
noon  legislation,  more  executive  leaderAlp, 
and  mM«  business,  labor,  church,  and  dtl*' 
asn  Involvement  Ui  obtaining  Negro  rights. 

"There  are  a  few  swlpss  at  Che  Fsdsral  Oov- 
emment for  not  tsking.  more  vigorous  action 
in  certain  areas,  partlcularty  against  de  facto 
school  segrsgation  and,  bousing  dlscrtaxtinsr 
turn. 

The  rep<»t  supports  certain  Administra- 
tion proposals — rent  supplements,  deihian- 
stratlon  cities,  antlpoverty  programs.  Blit  It 
goes  far  beyond  these  In  some  esses.  Ths 
Council  backs  the  proposed  IMd  Ctvll  Rights 
Act,  but  urgee  a  stlffer  fair-hoiutng  provlskm. 
indsmn  location  of  injured  dvll  rights  wortcs, 
and  removal  of  clvU  righta  cases  to  FSdsnl 
ooims  If  needed  for  fair  trlaL 

The  reports  Include  some  controversy- 
laden,  ground-breaking  proposals  beyond  the 
Ooverhment-guarantssd  Job  pro((ram8. 
There  would  be  back  payments  to  those  who 
suffer  Job  dftorlminatlon,  national  sUntf- 
arda  for  publler  saslstanes.  sad  Fsdcral  botii< 
Ing  aid  condltloded  on  a  mstrapoilltan-'Wtd* 
deeegregatlon  ptea. 

Helneman  aaid  no  prios-tag  eatlmate  could 
be  put  on  the  Coundl's  far-reaching  raoGOlir 


mendatlons. 


U 


spxmmro  WOULD 

But  they  obviously  would  require  sten>s<[!^ 
up  speiullng  In  the  public  sector  for  audi 
propMsis  as  a  maaalve  public  works  program, 
doubling  tto  prssent  lUtlonal  avsrags  pst- 
pupu  scbool  sxpsnditun,  free  Jiulor  eoO^^, 
and  Fsdsral  bsip  to  snooorage  1  mllUon  nsfw 
houses  a  year. 

Helneman,  who  is  chalmum  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  WesteAi  Railway,  did  his  best  yes- 
terday to  mlnlmtss  reports  Chat  ths  OonlBr* 
ence  might  be  disrupted  by  dvll  rights  stq>sr« 
militants  and  non-ooDabtxvtionlsts. 

Two  days  ago  ths  Studsnt  Mon'-Vlolsnt 
OooHltQsWm    Coounlttss    (8V00)    said   tt 
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would  boycott  tlM  Oooitnaot.  JuUuc  Hob- 
■on,  a  mUltant  Waahlaffton  Negro  laadar,  hM 
UmstMMd  to  plekM  the  tifo-<Uy  mmIoq 
and  so  h»T«  ■oom  iCaxlean-ABMilean  l«ul«n. 

SNOCs  puU-OQt  wu  twmed  "wgrettaWe" 
by  HelTHwnan  yvctanUy. 

"What  w*  trlMl  to  do,"  h*  addad.  "la  to 
cover  aU  apeotruma  of  opinion.  I*m  sure 
IndlTldual  memben  ot  8HOC  would  have  con- 
tributed to  the  dialogue." 

Conference  plansera  have  kept  emphaals- 
tag  that  It  repreeenta  a  "broad  croea  aactlcn 
of  Amertea"  and  la  aimed  to  Involve  "all 
aocletj  and  all  potnta  of  view." 

In  reeponae  to  a  reporter'a  queatlon.  Belne- 
man  lald  membera  of  the  Ku  KIuz  EOan 
and  the  Black  ICuallma  had  not  been  In- 
vited. Thla,  be  explained,  waa  beeauae  the 
promm  to  fulflu  Negro  rlghta  requlrea  "In- 
vdvement"  that  la  Inoonalatent  with  the 
•Ima  of  theae  group*. 


May  25,  1966 


May  25,  1966 


uarroi 

Another  reporter  aaked  If  Hobaon  had  been 
Invited.  Helnemen  aald  the  llat  of  partle- 
Ipanta  would  be  made  public  later,  but  If 
Hobeon  had  not  been  Invited  pwnnally,  hla 
"thinking"  would  be  repreaented  at  the  Con- 
ference. 

Conference  partldpanta  wlU  not  be  allowed 
to  vote  on  raaolutlona.  Thla  could  be  a  poa- 
■Ibla  trouble  ^ot  If  tome  dalegatea  want  to 
offer  propoaala  and  find  they  cant.  It  could 
lead  to  floor  demonatrattooa  like  the  one 
.that  dlarupted  the  Oitlaena  Cruaade  Agalnat 
Poverty  when  antlpoverty  chief  Sargent 
Shrlver  waa  hooted  down. 

Hataaman  aald  the  delegatea  wUl  be  able 
to  participate  In  dlacuaalona,  which  wUl  be 
tranaoribed.  and  their  vlewa  wUl  be  raOeeted 
In  the  final  report  to  the  Preatdant. 


MULTITEAR  FOREION  AID 
PROPOeAL 

Ifr.  JAVmS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relatloni  Committee's  deci- 
sion to  reject  the  Presldoit's  request  that 
economic  aid  be  authorised  for  a  5-year 
period,  represents  a  severe  setback  for 
the  more  effective  administration  of 
economic  aid.  I  shall,  therefore.  Intend 
to  Introduce  an  amendment  when  the 
foreign  aid  bin  comes  to  the  Senate  floor 
for  consideration,  to  give  the  President 
authority  to  plan  otir  foreign  economic 
aid  program  for  a  period  of  at  least  2 
years. 

Pbr  many  years  now,  distinguished 
leaders  of  business,  the  academic  world 
and  government  have  testified  before  the 
committees  of  Congress  urging  the  aAap- 
tion  of  a  policy  of  multlyear  authorisa- 
tions for  foreign  aid  to  increase  its  ef- 
ficiency and  to  permit  aid  recipients  to 
plan  their  own  efforts  more  effectively. 
I  agree  with  this  approach. 

I  disagree  with  those  who  hold  that 
apfnxtval  of  multlyear  authorisations 
would  result  in  the  lessening  of  congres- 
sional control  over  foreign  aid.  Checks 
are  available  through  the  appropriations 
process  and  by  retaining  the  right  to 
terminate  any  aspect  of  the  program, 
should  there  be  proper  JusUflcatlon. 

I  think  we  are  binding  our  hands  in 
an  unwise  maimer,  and  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  came  to  a  new  eonehiakm. 


PROTBCmON  AQAINST  PDBUC 


Mr.  JAVrrs.    Bfr.  Preddent.  the  New 
York  Times  has  an  editorial  today  coa- 


1 


talnlng  an  analysis  of  legislation  now  be- 
ing considered  in  the  New  Tork  State 
legislature  to  revise  the  law  dealing  with 
strikes  by  public  employees.  The  pend- 
ing bill,  which  was  rectMnmended  by  a 
distinguished  panel  of  experts  on  in- 
dustrial relations,  may  well  set  a  pattern 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

PioRcnoM  AoADrar  PmLio  Snozxa 

I.  THK  NEED  rOa  ACTION 

The  New  Tork  tranalt  strike  of  laat  Janu- 
ary gave  ample  proof  of  the  Inadequacy  of 
the  Condon -Wadlln  Act  aa  a  proteoUon 
■g»lnat  stoppage  of  vital  pubUc  servlcee.  The 
evidence  waa  made  conclusive  by  the  humili- 
ating naceaalty,  undw  threat  of  a  second 
lUegal  walkout,  for  a  special  act  of  the  Legls- 
Utura  to  Immunlae  the  aubway  strlkera 
agalnat  enforcement  of  the  penaltlea  that 
their  strike  had  theoretlcaUy  made  manda- 
tory. 

The  current  shutdown  of  child  health 
sutlona  because  of  a  dispute  over  nuraee' 
salaries  is  merely  the  curtain-raiser  to  what 
oould  become  an  epidemic  of  conflict  when 
contracts  covering  more  than  100,000  civil 
service  employes  expire  June  80.  Under  these 
clrcumstancee.  no  subject  deeerves  higher 
priority  at  Albany  than  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  a  reaUstic  no-strlke  law  for  public 
employes. 

RegretUMy.  this  Imperative  subject  has 
been  left  to  the  end  of  the  legislative  seealon. 
The  danger  la  great  that  electton-year  poll- 
tlca,  Ial>or  lobbying  and  adjournment  fever 
will  combine  to  block  passage  of  a  bill  con- 
taining the  eesentlal  elements  of  equity  for 
government  workers  and  protection  for  the 
community.  Insistent  public  demand  for  a 
sound  law  may  be  able  to  overcome  such 
proepecttve  default  of  the  LeglaUture. 

The  first  question  that  needa  determination 
la  whether  the  vmsOy  expanded  range  of  sUte, 
county,  and  municipal  agendee — an  expan- 
sion that  has  raised  the  number  of  public 
employee  In  thU  state  from  400,000  to 
800.000  in  the  laat  ten  years — makes  It  un- 
democratic to  deny  government  workera  the 
same  right  to  strike  aa  workera  in  private  in- 
dustry posseaa. 

Union  apokesmen  contend  that  prohlbt- 
Uona  on  pubUc  strlkee  should  be  confined  to 
workers  performing  "essential"  dutlee.  But 
once  they  get  paat  polloe  and  fire,  the  ad- 
vocatea  of  such  a  limltotlon  never  seem  able 
to  agree  on  anything  clae  they  conalder  easen- 
tlal.  Even  such  baalc  functions  aa  aanlta- 
Uon,  educauon,  welfare  and  water  aupply 
would  be  open  to  strikes  under  their  defini- 
tion. 

Quite  i«iart  from  the  admlniatraUve  im- 
posalbiUty  of  drawing  a  line  between  what 
la  eaaantlal  and  what  la  noneaaential  in 
government,  there  la  a  more  compelling  rea- 
son for  rejecting  any  atrike  paraUel  between 
public  and  private  employment.  The  target 
of  a  dvil  service  strike  Is  not  an  employer 
seeking  private  profit  but  the  total  com- 
munity: the  use  of  economic  weapona  to 
force  conceeaiona  frofa  a  public  agency  la 
plainly  InoonaUtent  with  the  orderly  func- 
tioning of  democratic  prniinaaea.  Howerw. 
it  la  both  unfair  and  unraallatlc  to  believe 
that  a  total  ban  on  public  atrikaa  can  be  en- 
forced if  no  adequate  machinery  la  provided 
for  peaceful  resolution  of  grievancea  over 
wages,  working  condltiona  or  other  itii^. 
n.  PKACB  paocKDoaxa 

Aa  guldea  to  the  sUte  in  evolving  a  model 
program,  Oovemor  RookefeUar  turned  to  five 
nattonaUy  prominent  experts  on  industrial 
reUtlona— Oeorge  W.  Taylor,  David  L.  Cole, 
John  T.  Dunlop,  K.  Wight  Bakke  and  Fred- 


erick H.  Harbison.  Their  lifelong  Identlfl- 
catlon  with  progressive  approaches  to  the 
problems  of  labor-management  harmony 
was  a  guarantee  that  equity  and  workability 
would  characterize  the  panel's  recommenda- 
tions for  a  Condon-Wadlln  subatltute. 

That  expectation  was  vindicated  by  the 
masterly  report  that  has  now  become  the 
basU  for  a  Rockefeller-endorsed  bill  in  the 
lAgialature.  It  propoeea  establishment  of  a 
PubUc  Employment  Relations  Board  to  cer- 
tify organlaatlonB  aa  collecttve  spokesmen  for 
government  employes,  foeter  development  of 
Independent  procedures  for  resolving  dU- 
putee,  mediate  when  direct  negotiations 
break  down  and  designate  Impartial  fact- 
finders to  propose  peace  terms  In  situations 
that  mediation  falls  to  eaae. 

The  accent  of  the  plan  Is  on  flexibility;  but 
It  also  takes  cognizance  of  the  necesalty  for 
working  out  wage  agreements  before  budgets 
are  frozen  and  for  assuring  civil  service  em- 
ployes that  third-party  review  will  be  avail- 
able. As  a  flnal  court  of  appeal  when  fact- 
finding proves  unacceptable,  the  peace  ma- 
chinery provldea  for  direct  access  to  local  and 
state  leglslattve  bodlee.  the  representatives 
of  the  whole  people. 

All  this  Is  In  marked  contrast  to  the  ap- 
proach of  the  present  law.  which  puts  Its 
reliance  .on  heavy  punishment  for  strikes, 
without  concern  for  methods  of  faclUtatlng 
peaceful  agreement.  The  new  plan's  aim  Is 
to  make  certain  that  public  employes  will 
have  the  fullest  recourse  to  avenues  for  fair 
treatment  within  the  framework  of  a  demo- 
cratic system,  thus  obviating  any  valid  basts 
for  strikes.  However,  the  panel  does  not 
commit  the  error  of  assuming  that  to  make 
strikes  unnecessary  gives  automatic  assur- 
ance that  they  won't  occur. 

ni.  RBnCZ  PBNALTIXS 

The  Rockefeller  bill  requires  a  apeclflc  af- 
firmation by  every  union  certified  to  repre- 
sent government  employes  that  It  does  not 
aaaert  the  right  to  strike  agalnat  the  govern- 
ment. An  affirmation  of  this  kind  Is  now 
required  by  law  of  every  imlon  active  among 
Federal  employes;  there  Is  no  reason  why  It 
should  not  be  equally  standard  In  state  and 
local  agencies. 

The  specific  sanctiona  to  deter  strikes  shy 
away  from  the  discredited  notion  that  whole- 
sale dismissals  or  other  drastic  penalties 
against  Individual  strikers  will  prove  effec- 
tive. They  also  steer  clear  of  giving  strike 
leaders  an  aura  of  synthetic  martyrdom  by 
sending  them  to  Jail.  Instead,  the  squeeze  U 
put  on  the  pocketbooks  of  lawbreaking 
\inlona  through  fines  for  Illegal  strikes  and 
loss  of  representation  rights.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  no  deterrent  Is  more  per- 
auaalve  than  an  aaaault  on  a  imlon's  treasury. 

Experience  also  has  shown  that  any  loop- 
hole for  evading  penaltlea  will  become  aa 
avenue  for  their  niiUlfication,  through  po- 
litical preasure,  as  part  of  the  terms  of  every 
strike  satUement.  To  guard  against  this  pos- 
sibility, the  new  law  would  make  it  obligatory 
for  chief  law  officers  to  proceed  in  the  courts 
for  antiatrike  Injunctlona  and  for  Judgments 
in  criminal  contempt  If  the  injunctions  were 
violated.  The  present  ceUlng  ot  $350  a  day 
on  finea  would  be  aboHahed,  and  It  would  be 
up  to  the  court  to  decide  what  fine  would  get 
the  atrikers  back  to  work. 

The  meet  oontroveralal  of  the  panel'k  rso- 
ommeadationa  la  likely  to  be  the  one  that 
calla  for  atripping  uiUona  of  their  repreeenta- 
tion  righU  aftar  an  lUegal  walkout.  Bare 
agaia  rulea  already  prevaUiag  la  the  Fedoal 
aervice  provided  the  pattern;  the  panel  alao 
pacified  that  hearings  be  held  before  any 
revocation  to  da«armiae  whether  the  anion 
had  Bought  to  prevMit  the  waUout  and  to  de- 
cide how  long  the  dlaqualificatlon  ahould 
laat. 

Th9  problem  with  thU  penalty  doea  not 
relate  to  Its  fatmasa — ^uaqueatioaably.  a  ua- 
ioB  that  doaa  aoC  live  up  to  its  legal  obligft- 
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tlons  ought  not  enjoy  re|  Jeaentaticm  privi- 
leges— ^but  to  Its  practicality.  The  difficulty 
with  Condon-WadUn  was  "flhat  Ita  penalties 
could  not  be  enforced;  the  Revocation  penalty 
may  be  In  the  same  class.  A  strongly  en- 
trenched union  in  so  vital!  pt  field  as  transit 
or  sanitation  could  scarcely  be  dislodged  if 
Its  members  remained  loyaU.  We  believe  the 
purpose  of  this  penalty  oould  be  achieved 
more  surely  and  more  effectively  by  canceling 
the  dues  checkoff  for  unlocks  that  fiout  the 
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tate  are  entitled 


law. 

The  people  of  New  York  ^ ^^..^,^ 

to  dependable  protection  against  Inexcuaable 
and  Intolerable  strlkee  In  I  the  clvU  service; 
public  employes  are  entltlM  to  a  guarantee 
that  their  f  orf  eltiu'e  of  econnpilc  weapona  will 
not  deprive  them  of  equity^  ^r  democratic  ex- 
pression In  the  determination  of  their  wagea 
and  working  conditions.  ~  ' 
be  achieved  by  passage 
tory  recommendations, 
must  not  adjourn  xintU  t 
done. 


objectivea  wlU 
e  panel's  statu- 
te    Legislature 
>t  Job  has  been 


:ed  an  $8  mll- 
Thaul  base  at 
lonal  Airport, 
will  start  this 
in  the  sum- 
»ther  step  for- 
ip  with  Kansas 

,834  employees 

»urian8   are 

le  first  of  next 


TWA  ANNOUNCES  $8|^ILLION  EX 
PANSION  AT  KANSAS  CITY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missoiri.    Mr.  Presl 
dent,  Missouri   is   proud   of   the   con- 
tribution Trans- World  ^^lines  is  mak- 
ing to  the  growth  and  urogress  of  our 
State. 

Recently,  TWA  anno 
lion  expansion  of  its  o 
Mid-Continent     Intel   _ 
Kansas  City.  Constructi 
fall  and  will  be  comple 
mer  of  1968.    This  Is 
ward  in  TWA's  partner 
City. 

Mr.  President.  TWA's 
In  Missouri    and    all 

pleased  to  note  that  by 

year  TWA  will  have  become  the  tot 
major  all-jet  airline  in  the  world. 

There  recently  appeareid  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star  an  editorial  titled  "TWA  in  a 
Progress  Surge  as  Kansas  City  Cheers." 
Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  and  aripltorial  which 
was  aired  by  KCMO,  Kansas  City,  be 
printed  at  this  point  Inl  ithe  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objectiii,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  prlntefijin  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Kansas  City  llmas,  Apr.  28,  1966] 

TWA  ut  A  PxocRXss  Surge  4s  Kansas  Cttt 

Cheers 

A  golden  glow  surrounds  both  the  present 
fortunee  and  the  prospects  iW  Kansas  City's 
"home-town"  airline,  T.  W.,  A.  Tlmea  were 
never  better  for  the  big  national  and  inter- 
national carrier.  The  man$iement  Is  proud 
of  Its  record-setting  growth  and  optimistic 
•bout  the  outllnee  of  expaiuion  now  on  the 
boriaon.  All  of  which  Is  InnWortant  news  for 
the  people  of  this  communltR 

The  Interlocked  eoononiib  positions  of 
"ans  World  Airlines  and  ttansas  City  are 
senerally  recognized.  But  a  meeUng  of 
T.  W.  A.'B  board  of  dlrectoik  here  this  week 
provided  a  backdrop  for  updating  the  facts. 
Thus  a  progress  report  bylcharlee  T.  TIU- 
inghaet,  Jr.,  the  airline  president,  noted  that- 
In  1985,  T.W-A.  gained  17.7  per  cent  In 
individual  passengers  and  Ifl  per  cent  In  pas- 


cargo  was  up 
In  ton-mileage 


•enger  miles.     Domestic  alti 

»  spectacular  26.6  per  cen^ 

wer  1964,  while  Internatloi  u  il  air  cargo  In 

weaaed  45.2  per  cent. 

Growth  on  this  scale  brought  direct  eoo- 
ttomic  benefits  to  the  Kanaai  i  iClty  area.  T.  W. 
jLli  own  employment  In  Ita  'port  city"  rose 
own  6.994  at  the  end  of    1)64  to  7.884  at 


the  cloee  of  1965— a  rlae  of  la  per  cent  and 
an  Increase  of  30  percent  alnce  1968.  The 
average  employee's  paycheck  has  gone  up 
even  higher  proportionally.  The  volume  of 
local  purchasee  and  operating  fees  paid  by 
the  airline  has  kept  pace. 

The  T.  W.  A.,  overhaul  base  at  Ifid-Contl- 
nent  International  airport  Is  being  expanded 
at  a  coat  to  the  airline  of  nearly  8  mUlion 
dollars.  The  plant  handles  both  T.  W.  A.'s 
own  Jets  and  a  rising  number  of  enginea 
for  the  company's  outside  customers.  By  the 
first  of  next  year,  aa  Its  delivery  of  new  air- 
craft continues.  T.  W.  A.  wUI  have  bebome 
the  ffrst  major  all-Jet  airline  In  the  world. 

In  thla  country  fast  flights  to  smaller  dtlee 
are  being  provided  with  the  availability  of 
ahorter-haul  DC-9  Jets.  A  filght  out  of  Kan- 
sas City,  now  ending  In  Bombay,  will  ter- 
minate in  Bangkok  starting  July  4.  More- 
over. T.  W.  A.  Is  a  strong  competitor  for  new 
routea  both  in  this  country  and  overseaa. 
A  major  bid.  If  approved  by  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment, would  offer  Mld-Weat  travelers  direct 
service  to  the  Far  East  over  two  routea.  Thua 
the  airline's  round-the-world  system  would 
be  completed  by  connections  weatward 
across  the  Pacific. 

Agalnat  thla  background  of  progress — in- 
cluding record  company  profits — and  the  po- 
tential of  route  expansion,  T.  W.  A.  sees 
Itself  in  the  forefront  of  the  surging  ad- 
vances In  air  trunkUne  service.  With  good 
reaaon,  Kansas  City  applauds  both  the 
stepped-up  achievements  and  the  splendid 
outlook  for  the  airline  now  deeply  rooted 
In  this  community  over  a  36-year  span.  The 
Intertwined  relatlonahlp — and  Ita  hopea  for 
an  ascendant  future — are  stronger  now  than 
they  have  ever  been. 

[From    KCMO    Broadcasting.    Kansas    City 
Mo.  Apr.  26,  1966] 

Kanaas  City  now  has  an  International  pro- 
motion agent.  Kanaas  City  Is  the  home  town 
of  Trans  World  Airlines,  and  the  company  la 
throwing  Its  tremendous  business  know-how 
Into  a  drive  to  attract  new  Industry  and  com- 
merce to  the  Heart  of  America. 

Taking  advantage  of  Its  United  States  con- 
nections and  its  overseas  operation,  TWA  is 
contacting  some  26.000  major  flrma  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  advantages  of  our 
city.  Few.  If  any  cities,  can  lay  claim  to 
such  an  extensive  booet  and  by  a  private 
Industry  doing  it  volimtarily.  Coming  at 
this  time,  the  TWA  promotion  for  Kanaas 
City  cotild  produce  significant  resiUts  in  view 
of  the  expanding  economy.  Many  of  the 
larger  industrial  firms,  both  here  and  abroad 
are  actively  investigating  expansion. 

TWA  has  collected,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an 
attractive  outline  of  economic  advantages  in 
this  region  including  the  location,  expansion 
areas,  general  business  and  labor  statlstica, 
government,  educational  and  research  facili- 
ties, housing,  recreation,  and  culture.  It  Is 
prepared  to  supply  more  detailed  Informa- 
tion to  any  company  desiring  a  deeper  look 
at  Kanaas  City.  Trans  World  Airlines  is  pro- 
viding a  good  example  of  leadership. 

This  has  been  a  KCMO  editorial  presented 
aa  a  Public  Affairs  feative.  Copies  are  avail- 
able on  written  request.  Send  your  com- 
ments on  Important  Issuee  of  the  day  to 
Speak  Up,  KCMO  Broadcasting.  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 


CDTBACK  IN   SCHOOL   MILK  PRO- 
GRAM   WOULD    BADLY    DAMAGE 
AMERICAN  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I 
was  shocked  to  hear  the  Department  erf 
Agriculture  express  its  opposition  to  my 
bill  to  make  the  special  milk  program  for 
s^oolchlldren  permanent  on  the  grounds 
that  when  milk  production  is  dropping 


we  should  think  twice  about  providing 
milk  to  our  children  under  this  program. 
This  is  a  paraphrase  of  a  statement  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  George 
L.  Mehren  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Production,  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

I  would  like  to  explore  this  statement 
because  I  think  it  represents  a  basic  mis- 
conception of  how  the  problem  of  re- 
duced milk  production  should  be  han- 
dled— a  misconception  that  could  hare  a 
very  serious  impact  on  the  dairy  industry 
as  a  whole  as  well  as  the  price  the  house- 
wife pays  for  fluid  milk.  To  be  more 
specific,  Assistant  Secretary  Mehren 
made  these  remaiks : 

Output  of  dairy  producte  has  in  fact  ahrunk 
in  absolute  terms  over  the  past  year.  Stocka 
in  government  storage  have  been  depleted 
and  relatively  lltUe  haa  been  acquired  in  thU 
present  spring  period.  There  have  been 
thirteen  consecutive  months  of  downturn  in 
monthly  production  as  compared  to  the  same 
month  one  year  earlier.  There  is  disturbing 
evidence,  not  compelling  but  surely  dlstivb- 
Ing,  that  the  production  baala  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts may  actually  be  nhHnfcing 

Thus,  the  long-standing  reason  for  a  spe- 
cial milk  program  to  alleviate  surplus  pro- 
duction condltiona  does  not  now  exist. 
There  Is  no  evidence  that  there  will  be  such 
siirplus  in  the  near  future.  We  do  not  need 
a  apedal  milk  program  for  thla  reaaoti. 

Of  course,  this  statement  overlooks  the 
very  Important  fact  that,  while  the  school 
milk  program  was  started  as  a  means  of 
dealing  with  the  surplus  milk  prcAlem. 
it  is  now  considered  primarily  as  a  child 
nutrition  program.  The  statement  dis- 
regards the  fact  that  as  "nature's  perfect 
food"  milk  is  an  extremely  valuable  food 
supplement  and  is  used  as  such  through 
the  midmomlng  and  midaftemoon 
milk  breaks  provided  under  the  winir 
program. 

This  is  not  what  concerns  me.  however. 
My  deepest  concern  lies  in  the  fact  that 
although  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
admits  that  "average  income  levels  to 
dairy  farmers  are  still  far  too  low" — so 
low  that  these  dairy  farmers  are  selling 
out  in  droves— the  administration's  an- 
swer is  to  make  it  even  more  difQcult  for 
dairy  farmers  to  make  a  decent  inc(Mne. 

For  example,  when  the  price  of  manu- 
facturing milk  used  in  making  cheese 
went  up,  giving  dairy  farmers  a  better 
return  <hi  their  investment,  did  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  allow  this  in- 
come increase  to  stand  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  stem  the  tide  of  departing  dairy 
farmers?  Hardly.  The  Department 
simply  asked  the  Tarilf  Commisskm  to 
permit  the  importation  of  additional 
Cheddar  cheese  to  correct  a  so-called 
temporary  imbalance — knocking  cheese 
prices  down  by  3  cents  a  pound  and 
causing  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
price  the  farmer  received  for  his  manu- 
facturing milk. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Agricultui« 
noted  the  rapid  outfiux  of  dairy  farmers 
this  spring  did  he  sut)stantially  Increase 
support  prices  to  halt  the  mass  exodus 
fr<Hn  the  dairy  farm  under  the  authority 
of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  that 
directs  him  to  set  support  prices  at  a  level 
which  will  assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
domestic  dairy  products?  No,  indeed. 
Although  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
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support  price  it  WM  25  oenta  below  what 
the  dairy  fanner  was  then  receiving  for 
his  surplxu  milk  on  the  open  market — 25 
cents  below  a  price  that  forced  many 
fanners  Into  selling  out. 

I  earnestly  hoiw  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  stop  treating  the 
symptoms  rather  than  the  disease.  Only 
l^  encouraging  higher,  not  lower,  dairy 
Income  will  our  Government  Insiue  a 
continuing  supply  of  vital  milk.  By  per- 
sisting In  its  dtoTiB  to  keep  dairy  income 
low,  the  D^mrtment  Is  slowly  but  surely 
leading  the  Nation's  consumers  down  a 
path  leading  only  to  great  milk  shcutages 
and  inflated  prices.  This  hurts  not  only 
the  dairy  fanner,  but  the  American 
housewife  as  well. 


May  25,  19€6 


A  GREAT  MOnON  PICTUR|: 

Mr.  ORUENINa.  Mx.  Pr^ldent.  re- 
cently I  have  had  the  privilege  -of  seeing 
a  preview  of  a  marvelous  motion  picture 
entitled.  "The  Russians  Are  Coming.  The 
Russians  Are  Coming."  Briefly,  it  is  the 
Btoiy  of  a  Russian  submarine  cruising  off 
our  New  England  coast  and  getting  stuck 
on  a  sand  bar.  The  captain  sends  some 
of  his  crew  ashore  to  get  the  help  of  a 
boat  to  tow  off  the  submarine.  The  peo- 
ple in  this  New  England  village  panic  and 
think  the  Russians  are  starting  to  invade 
America.  The  situation  that  develops  is 
one  of  the  most  amusing  and  entertain- 
ing that  I  have  known,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  picture  will  have  a  wide  accept- 
ance, not  because  of  its  entertaining 
qualities  but  because  it  implies  a  pro- 
found and  salutary  lesson. 

The  story  is  based  on  a  novel  by  Na- 
thaniel Benchley,  novelist,  and  worthy 
son  of  that  great  humorist.  Robert 
Charles  Benchley.  who  entertained  au- 
diences and  readers  far  and  wide  until 
his  death  20  years  ago.  He  was  a  per- 
SMial  friend  of  mine,  as  Is  his  son.  Nat 

It  Is  interesting  that  this  picture  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  that  the  Wash- 
ington Dally  News,  the  Scrlpps-Howard 
paper  In  our  Capital,  devotes  its  leading 
editorial  to  it  in  the  issue  of  Wednesday, 
May  25.  As  It  summarizes  pretty  much 
what  I  would  like  to  say  about  this  pic- 
ture, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial,  entitled  "Good  Show  Coming." 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 


0D«  Is  Ukaly  to  encounter  In  a  motion  pic- 
ture theater  thla  or  any  year.  In  tne  proreei 
of  which  the  Ruaalana  manage  to  fall  In  love 
with  the  Americana,  and  the  Americana  with 
the  Buaslana,  and  the  audience  with  the  lot 
of  them. 

la  thla  good?  Well,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  beat  of  the  old  Charlie  Chai^ln  oomedlea 
when,  wildly  abaken  by  laughter,  one  la  sud- 
denly made  deeply  aware  that  man,  however 
Blmple,  la  a  glowing  and  glorloiia  creature 
Indeed. 

There  U  already  aome  talk  that  "The  Riu- 
■lana  Are  Coming  .  .  ."  will  be  a  strong  con- 
tender for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Ibybe  so. 

All  we  can  say  Is  that  we  cannot  conceive 
of  Hollywood  having  had  the  courage  to  make 
such  a  picture  10  or  15  yean  ago.  It  la  bound 
to  have  a  profound  effect  on  millions  of 
Americana  who  see  It — and,  with  any  sort 
of  luck,  on  millions  of  Russians  who  perhaps 
will  see  It,  too — and  If  this  results  in  taking 
the  chill  off  the  Cold  War,  that's  Just  fine. 

Producer -director  Norman  Jewlson,  who 
put  this  all  together  for  the  BUrlsch  Corpora- 
tion and  United  Artists,  and  a  score  of  re- 
markable players,  including  Carl  Reiner,  Eva 
Marie  Saint,  Alan  Arkln.  Brian  Keith,  Jona- 
than Winters,  Theodore  Blkel,  Ben  Blue,  and 
several  attractive  youngsters,  may  have 
achieved  what  the  world's  diplomats  have 
thus  far  failed  to  do:  That  Is,  to  show  us 
the  Innate  absiirdlty  of  International  con- 
flict, and  In  doing  so  to  celebrate  the  aome- 
tlmea  Idiotic  splendor  of  mankind. 


Oooo  Show  Coaciiro 

Seldom  do  we  tout  a  motion  picture  on 
thla  page,  but  the  other  day  we  happened 
to  catch  a  preview  of  an  exercise  In  high 
comedy  which  opens  In  Washington  next 
month  and  we  feel  it  our  bounden  duty  to 
warn  our  readers  that,  if  they  eee  It,  they 
may  never  be  quite  the  sanM  again. 

It  U  eaUad.  "The  Russians  Are  Coming 
Xbe  Russians  Are  Gaming",  a  title  ao  breath- 
less that  even  the  comma  la  lost  In  the  rush 
and  It  left  ua  limp  with  laughter  and  a 
sense  that  the  world  was  mad. 

The  plot?  Well,  thU  Russian  submarine, 
cruising  somewhere  off  Cape  Cod  oomee  In 
olnae  for  a  look  at  the  beauttful'  American 
•horaUne  and  somehow  manages  to  run 
aground,  an  enormously  embarraaalng  pr«- 
<Uoam«ot  which  well  could  touch  off  World 
War  m.  A  party  Is  put  ashore  to  com- 
mandeer a  boat  to  haul  the  sub  off  the  shoal. 
There  ensues  the  funniest  couple  ot  houza 


"YOUTH'S  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HIS 
AMERICAN  HERITAGE"— PRIZE- 
WINNINO  ESSAYS  IN  DALLAS 
WOMEN'S  CHAMBER  OP  COM- 
MERCE CONTEST 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Women's  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Dal- 
las held  an  essay  contest  on  "Youth's 
Responsibility  to  His  American  Her- 
itage." which  was  open  to  high  school 
students  in  Dallas  and  the  park  cities 
area  in  Texas  and  brought  an  Impressive 
response  with  thoughtful  and  well-writ- 
ten entrees. 

In  order  to  recognize  the  commend- 
able achievement  of  the  winners.  In  par- 
ticular, of  this  contest  for  their  insight 
and  perceptive  objectivity  of  the  role  of 
our  Nation's  youth,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  winning  first-,  second-, 
and  third-place  essays  be  printed  at  tWs 
point  In  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows : 

Youth's   RaspoNsiBnjTT   to   His   amkbicam 

HsarrAcn 

(By  David  Aronofsky,  age  18,  2867  W.  Ninth, 
Sunset  High  School.  726  words,  first  place) 
The  very  foundation  of  American  democ- 
racy and  freedom  has  been  threatened  In 
recent  times  by  world  forces  bent  on  destroy- 
ing them.  These  threats  have  aroused  in  the 
American  people  a  new  Interest  In  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  their  national  life.  They 
wish  to  understand  clearly  the  things  to 
which  they,  as  a  people,  are  dedicated— prin- 
ciples for  which  untold  millions  have  fought 
and  died.  These  principles  of  democracy 
have  become  the  basis  for  personal  freedoms 
throughout  the  free  world.  In  these  trou- 
bled Umes,  the  United  States  of  America 
stands  out  as  the  leading  pillar  of  democracy 
In  the  free  w<orld.  and  it  is  to  this  great  na- 
tton  that  the  weak  and  oppressed  cast  hope- 
ful glances  In  pursuit  of  free  government  and 
freedom  of  choice. 

What  role  does  the  American  youth  of  to- 
day pUy  In  thla  worldwide  struggle  for  de- 


mocracy? Thla  question  is  being  aaked  over 
and  over  in  the  minds  of  American  teen- 
agers. Unlike  the  world  of  a  few  years  vto 
today  the  United  States  Is  possibly  on  U» 
verge  of  war.  and  many  young  men  are  now 
being  sent  overseas  to  fight  and  perhaps  die 
in  a  struggle  which  has  little  or  no  meaning 
to  many  of  them.  There  Is  something  going 
on  In  Asia  right  now  far  more  important  than 
a  mUltary  campaign.  American  boys  are  not 
becoming  men  overnight  only  to  protect  a 
few  thousand  Vietnamese  people.  They  are 
flghUng  to  protect  the  ideals  and  principles 
upon  which  the  free  world  is  based.  A  threat 
to  the  rights  of  even  one  small  group  of 
people  Is  a  threat  to  the  entire  world. 

The  American  youth  today  must  prepare 
himself  to  defend  democracy  to  the  utmost. 
In  order  to  do  this.  It  is  necessary  for  him 
to  understand  both  the  objectives  in  this 
struggle  and  the  reasons  for  these  objectives 
This  country  once  consisted  of  thirteen 
separate  colonies,  all  of  which  were  under 
the  British  fiag.  Then,  also,  were  democratic 
principles  being  threatened.  Surrounded 
by  absolute  monarchies,  dictatorships,  and 
despots,  only  the  thirteen  colonies  dared  to 
be  different.  In  that  world  of  tyranny,  Amer- 
icana dared  to  say  that  every  individual  la 
bom  with  the  righta  of  life,  liberty,  and  pur- 
suit  of  happiness,  and  they  fought  and  de- 
feated the  mightiest  empire  In  the  world  In 
defenae  of  those  rights.  When  the  peoples 
of  the  free  world  were  threatened  with  Ger- 
man aggression,  the  United  States  hastened 
to  the  defenae  of  the  threatened  nations. 
Throughout  history  Americans  have  been 
the  biggest  supporters  and  defenders  of  hu- 
man righta.  It  is  up  to  the  American  youth 
of  today  to  prepare  himself  for  the  con- 
tinuatlon  of  the  struggle,  for  the  need  of  a 
powerful  defender  of  democracy  is  becoming 
greater  as  time  advances. 

Why  should  the  young  American  prepare 
himself  to  meet  these  responBlbllltles?  Sure- 
ly we  all  realize  that  the  proud  past  of  our 
country  will  have  been  for  naught  if  the 
forcea  of  evil  and  tyranny  prevail.  That  is 
a  heavy  burden  for  one  to  beer.  As  for 
the  nUlllons  who  have  struggled  in  defense 
of  a  free  world,  their  work  and  deaths  would 
be  meanlngleaa.  Are  the  young  Americans 
of  today  going  to  let  the  names  of  Washing- 
ton, Uncoln,  Roosevelt  and  countless  other 
great  Americans  go  down  In  history  as  fail- 
ures? Who  are  we  to  let  the  works  of  these 
great  men  crumble  In  vain?  The  youth  of 
today  owes  a  debt  to  these  men  and  to  others 
like  them  who  have  made  it  possible  to  ex- 
ist in  a  free  society  today. 

The  young  American  can  best  serve  hla 
country  by  simply  being  a  good  American 
citizen.  He  can  swell  hU  chest  with  pride 
when  he  says,  "I  am  an  American."  He  can 
fiuther  hla  education  in  order  to  prepare  bis 
mind  to  combat  the  problems  that  will  arise 
In  the  future.  He  can  encourage  adults 
around  him  to  be  loyal,  clvic-mlnded  citi- 
zens. The  youth  of  today  has  considerate 
Influence,  which  can  be  used  to  promote 
loyalty  and  patriotism.  The  American  teen- 
ager can  play  a  vital  role  as  a  supporter  of 
the  democratic  Ideals  upon  which  his  nation 
and  government  are  based.  This  young 
American,  this  beardless  Uncle  Sam — awk- 
ward, abundant  in  his  love,  stubborn  but 
starn  in  his  sense  of  JusUce — born  In  revolu- 
tion, cradled  in  a  continent  of  content,  ma- 
turing in  a  world  of  violent  change — ^upoD 
hla  shouldera  resta  the  fate  of  the  world. 

Youth's   RxspoKaianjTT   to   His   A«««Tr*if 

HxsrrAOK 
(By  Brian  Kelly,  17,  137  N.  Montclalr,  Sunset 
High  School,  986  words,  aecond  place) 
Paced  with  the  economic,  aocial,  and  moral 
problema  developing  in  the  world  today  and 
promising  to  become  more  aevere  as  time  goes 
on,  American  youth  will  have  to  see  that  he 
Uvea  up  to  the  responsibilities  tanposed  by 
his  American  heritage.    These  problems,  of  a 
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ecmplex  nature  such  that  mey  ooxild  endan- 
ger the  life  of  democracy  la  America,  muat 
))«  coped  with  In  such  a  ntaxuier  that  the 
dsmocratlo  system  wlU  be  liipheld.  The  fu- 
ture state  of  affairs  will  require  young  Amer- 
icans to  possess  the  same  wUdom,  forealgbt, 
courage,  and  ability  whlcnj  were  emjdoyed 
by  their  forefathers  in  buluUng  the  nation. 

Americans  have  a  colorful  past  of  which 
they  can  all  be  proud.  Th^  freedoms  we  en- 
joy today  had  their  beginiings  In  the  ttold 
period  of  history  during  wmoh  America  was 
a  mere  handful  of  colonleai  At  that  time  a 
number  of  very  unique  id 
government  and  personal  111 
duced.  The  authors  of  th^ 
a  rare  breed  of  men,  fearle 
dangers  to  which  they 
result  of  their  beliefs,  and  tflarong  in  the  abil- 
ity to  organize  themselvM.  These  laud- 
able patrlota  had  Ideas  tBtubj  had  occurred  to 
few  men  before  them,  the'  desire  to  be  free 
from  foreign  oppression  aa  b  nation  as  well 
as  to  be  free  from  any  other  man  as  an  In- 
dividual. When  pushed  to  their  breaking 
point,  they  refused  to  subpilt  to  tyranny, 
fighting  until  they  had  achiieved  their  Ideals. 
The  government  they  set  i  MP  was  planned 
carefully  to  Insure  freednn,  Jiistice.  and 
equality  for  all,  privileges  jwhich  have  come 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  "there  is  no  reason 
that  they  should  be  taken  tor  granted.  We 
cannot  stand  aside  and  expect  the  happy 
state  in  which  we  live  to  oontlnue  without 
any  effort  on  our  part.  Any  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  public  life  so  ^»ref ully  thought 
out  by  such  an  outetanding  group  of  men  as 
our  American  patriota  la  il^t  going  to  con- 
tinue by  Itself.  The  Blm]>|e  truth  is  that 
someone  is  going  to  have  to  keep  at  work 
constantly,  aa  long  as  our  Country  exlsta  in 
Its  present  form,  to  malniain  the  blessings 
of  freedom  which  we  now  ehjoy.  For  unless 
repair  work  is  performed  on  our  Intricate 
system  of  government  in  ^Tder  to  meet  the 
demands  of  changing  tlmes^  our  once  efficient 
method  of  operating  a  democratic  society 
will  become  antiquated  and  useful. 

Who  is  going  to  carry  on  this  much  needed 
work?  The  answer  Ilea  in  American  youth, 
for  he  is  the  only  one  "Mio  can  possibly 
replace  the  capable  leaden  who  have  kept 
our  American  heritage  altve.  There  la  no 
telling  where  we  would  be  .today  were  it  not 
for  the  experienced  leaderihlp  of  men  such 
aa  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Roos^telt,  and  niuner- 
ous  others  who  have  led  out  country  through 
one  trial  after  another.  Wnere  would  we  be 
today  if  these  men  had  shirked  their  respon- 
albiUty  when  they  were  youths,  preferring 
to  tend  to  their  own  interests  rather  than  to 
their  patriotic  duties?  TIm  baton  has  been 
passed  from  generation  to  generation  of 
political  leaders  for  almost  two  hundred  years 
with  few  mistakes,  and  it  la  up  to  American 
youth  to  take  it  in  turn,  n^ithout  faltering 
in  his  responsibility.  As  yputh  does  assume 
his  role  In  sustaining  Anl«rtcan  Ideals,  he 
must  realize  the  solemn  importance  of  the 
duty  entnisted  to  him,  and  Uphold  It  with  all 
his  ability.  | , 

How  might  American  yovth  best  prepare 
for  the  work  of  forward^ia  the  progress  of 
our  civUlzatlon  in  keeplnjTlwltli  t^e  Ameri- 
can heritage?  Much  of  ttiat  which  Is  re- 
quired can  be  classlfled  a^lquaUUea  of  the 
•pint.  The  basic  Amertcaa  character  might 
Ideally  resemble,  that  of  the  patrlota  who 
established  our  American  way  of  life.  The 
demands  of  the  future  will  require  two  sep- 
tate groups  to  be  active  in  seeing  that  our 
democracy  rtms  smoothlyi,  each  aMiiim'pg 
Its  respective  role  In  society.  As  outlined 
by  the  most  fundamental  democratic  prin- 
ciples these  two  groups  are  the  leaders,  who 
•dmlnistrata  the  governmiht,  and  the  cltl- 
«ens,  who  control  the  goverhtnent. 

Future  leaders  mtist  hat*  the  courage  to 
Mid  to  their  convictions  In  the  face  of 
•dveraity,  wisdom  to  tinder  itand  what  la  best 
w  our  country,  and  toMiinhlp  ablUty  to 


help  others  follow  In  th«  i>rop«r  path.  They 
must  at  the  same  time  keep  themaalvea  open 
minded  to  the  soggeitlona  of  otban,  above 
reproach  In  regard  to  peraonal  monal  stand- 
ards, and  aware  of  the  rights  of  oCbsr  na- 
ttona.  As  the  laadera  are  merely  the  dedi- 
cated servanta  of  the  people,  the  cittaens 
themselves  are  equaUy  if  not  more  impor- 
tant. In  our  system  of  aelf-ruled  govern- 
ment the  people  must  be  well  enough  ac- 
quainted with  the  workinga  of  government 
and  the  principles  of  our  heritage  that  they 
can  run  It  reaponilbly.  lUa  is  whov  the  im- 
portance of  educatton  must  l>e  emphasized. 
Through  learning  the  history  of  our  politi- 
cal system  as  well  as  the  Intrteaciea  of  Ita 
delicate  machinery,  youth  can  best  under- 
stand the  principlee  on  which  our  govern- 
ment depends,  thus  becoming  a  bettar  citi- 
zen. In  today's  increasingly  complicated 
world  deep  understanding  of  aU  aspecta  of 
government  la  becoming  more  dUBciilt  to 
obtain — and  more  important. 

In  pawipntng  hls  role  in  American  life, 
whether  In  the  leadership  group  or  aa  a 
patriotic  citizen,  American  youth  miut  do 
all  he  oan  to  see  that  the  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  Independence  that  Is  deeply 
rooted  In  the  American  heritage  la  con- 
tinued. There  are  undoubtedly  upcoming 
times  when  the  self-sufficient  American  char- 
acter may  falter  imleea  enforced  by  those 
who  stand  gviard  over  our  way  of  life.  In 
the  future  there  are  many  threata  to  be 
made  to  our  American  system.  Each  chal- 
lenge that  is  made  to  our  way  of  life  will 
have  to  be  answered;  each  attack,  repulsed. 
Today  more  and  more  youth  is  warned  of 
the  dangers  that  lie  ahead  unless  he  readies 
himself.  The  fate  of  American  ideala  and 
traditions  hang*  on  youth's  response  to  this 
caU. 

Youth's  RxsFOiraiBiuTT  to  His  AMsnouf 
HKBtracB 

(By  Deborah  Ann  Kalles,  16,  1641  Trail  Ridge 
Drive,  Dallas,  Tex.,  W.  H.  Adamson  High 
School,  799  words,  third  place) 
American  Heritage — Big  Dealt    Everyone's 
got  that.    Well,  maybe  not  American  herit- 
age, but  some  type  of  heritage.    So  what'a 
the  big  fuas  about  "Yotu*  American  Herit- 
age." 

That's  what  I  get  slapped  vrith  all  the 
time.  It  makes  me  stop  and  wonder,  "What's 
happened  to  American  people?"  Allow  me  to 
Introduce  myself.  I'm  "your  American  Herit- 
age." Oh — I'm  not  a  real  live  person  like 
you.  No  sir  I  But  I  do  have  feelings,  which, 
by  the  way,  have  been  terribly  bruised.  You 
owe  me  an  apology.  Why?  Just  let  me 
explain  why  ... 

In  the  first  place  you're  lucky  to  have  me. 
How  would  it  be  to  have  Ruasian  heritage? 
Mot  ao  great,  you  aay?  How  about  Chinese 
heritage?  It's  Just  not  everyone  who  geta 
to  be  born  In  America — America — now  that's 
a  subject  I  like  to  talk  on,  considering  It's 
my  given  name  I 

I've  been  here  since  the  first  people  came 
across  the  ocean  to  make  their  home  here. 
I  watched  them  as  they  toiled  and  fought 
and  lost  their  loved  ones.  I  also  saw  their 
tears  of  Joy  and  sorrow. 

I  saw  America  grow  through  the  centuries. 
I  aaw  my  land  grow  to  be  the  greatest  nation 
in  the  world.  Each  Ume  a  aoldier  died  in 
defense  of  America,  I  felt  a  pang  in  my  heart. 
I  knew  someone  cared.  What  great  fore- 
fathers you  had!  What's  that  you  say? 
YouTe  Bick  of  bearing  that  "forefather's 
Jazz?  That's  all  you  hear — "your  forefathera 
were  so  great."  Well  listen  here — have  you 
ever  thought  about  thla?  One  day  you,  too, 
win  be  a  forefather.  Future  generations  will 
look  back  to  see  what  the  people  of  America 
were  doing  In  your  time.  What  will  they 
say?  "Oh,  I  remember  that  part  of  history. 
There  was  rioting,  discrimination,  and  draft 
dodgers.      Puzmy — Why    didn't    they    love 


America  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  they 
were  able  to  live  in  ao  great  a  nation  f 

That's  exactly  what  I  am— QreatI  Oo&t 
get  me  wrong  now — I'm  not  conceited.  I 
Just  know  the  facte.  Let's  go  back  to  the 
beglimlng  and  work  up. 

The  reasons  for  creating  a  new  nation  were 
many.  The  people  wanted  a  free  land;  a 
land  in  which  they  could  worship  and  Uve 
without  fear.  They  wanted  the  tight  to  gov- 
ern themselves  and  so  wcurked  toward  that 
goal.  They  began  by  building  the  nation  up. 
They  farmed  and  cleared  land  to  make  Amer- 
ican soil  prosperous.  It  was  a  big  land  of 
opportunity  and  many  others  came.  Many 
died,  but  others  tocA  their  place. 

They  had  finally  built  and  created  this 
"new  world"  into  a  democratic  nation.  Then 
the  Britiab  decided  they  would  turn  Amer- 
ica Into  a  strictly-run  colony  and  ti«at  it 
as  such.  The  first  real  feeling  of  American 
heritage  began.  The  people  wanted  a  land 
of  their  own;  they  wanted  to  be  Americans. 
They  fought  for  their  land  and  won. 

It  was  still  a  hard  struggle  to  keep  Amer- 
ica going.  There  were  other  wars  to  fight 
and  other  obstacles  to  climb  but  the  people 
did  it.  America  la  now  the  greatest  nation 
in  the  world. 

It's  bard  to  tmderstend  the  feeling  of  our 
foretathsrs.  They  had  to  begin  life  under 
something  other  than  a  democracy.  They 
knew  what  a  great  thrill  it  was  to  experi- 
ence a  taste  of  freedom  and  to  live  in  a  land 
such  as  ours,  with  the  many  opportxmltles  it 
provided  them. 

The  people  bom  In  America  today  do  not 
realize  how  very  lucky  they  are  to  already 
have  this  heritage.  They  do  not  have  to 
struggle  to  obtain  it — it  la  thelr's  by  right 
of  birth.  It  is  Important  that  one  main- 
tains this  freedom.  Everyone  should  sit 
up  and  take  notloe  of  the  {xrtvlleges  that  are 
theirs.  It  is  too  easy  to  overlook  what  la 
obtained  too  easily. 

It  is  your  American  heritage — a  heritage 
that  representa  fTMdom  of  speech,  religkm, 
press,  assembly  and  freedom  within  one's 
aelf.  In  a  heritage  such  as  this,  people  have 
the  right  to  think  for  themselves  and  to  bet- 
ter themselves.  They  have  the  opportunity 
to  progress  to  their  fullest  potential.  They 
were  blessed  with  the  luck  of  being  bom  In 
a  great  and  proaperous  nation;  a  nation 
which  raises  Itself  a  bead  above  all  ottwr 
nations. 

It  is  yoxu-  heritage.  You  did  not  have  to 
fight  for  it.  You  only  had  to  be  bom 
within  America's  borders.  It  will  continue 
to  be  yova's  only  if  the  people  themselves 
want  it  and  love  their  nation  enough  to  de- 
fend it. 

rve  said  only  what  everyone  knows,  but 
It  was  in  the  hope  that  some  would  stop 
and  think  It  over.  In  behalf  of  myself  I 
would  like  to  say  only  one  more  thing  I  "Lov- 
ing one's  country,  making  it  prosper,  and 
protecting  it  la  a  small  price  to  pay  for  Mm 
privilege  of  living  in  so  great  a  nation  as 
America." 


PENSIONS  AND  INFLATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  many  experts  on  the  aging. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  members  of 
the  cfHnmunlty  generally  have  been  con- 
cerned for  some  time  about  the  Inade- 
quacy of  social  security  benefits,  about 
the  dUBcultles  that  older  Americans  have 
In  making  ends  meet  on  the  slender  ben- 
efit checks  that  they  receive  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  Yester- 
day's sjmdlcated  column  by  Sylvia  Porter, 
entitled  "Pensions  and  Inflation."  ex- 
plained more  concisely  and  more  suc- 
cinctly than  anything  I  have  seen  the 
extent  to  wliich  benefits  have  not  kept 
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pace  with  Increases  in  the  cost  of  living, 
let  alone  with  IncreaMS  in  productivity 
that  have  benefited  every  other  segment 
of  American  society.  Miss  Porter  has 
a  great  capacity  for  dealing  in  an  inter- 
esting and  effective  way  with  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  our  day.  And  she 
does  so  time  after  time  about  the  Issues 
which  are  at  greatest  meaning  to  all  of 
us.  Her  continuing  Insight  into  Ameri- 
can economic  problems  and  their  social 
Implications  Is  a  great  help.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  Miss 
Porter's  column  of  yesterday  be  printed 
In  the  RscoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro, 
•a  follows: 

PSKBIOira  AMD  iNn^TION 

(By  SylvU  Portar) 

Ttw  elderly  Amatican  couple  who  retired 
In  ISM  and  quaUlled  for  tlie  then  tl30  nuud- 
mum  monthly  benefit  la  now  receiving 
•168.60 — reflecting  the  increases  In  benefit 
levels  over  the  years.  But  becatise  of  the 
relentless  climb  In  living  costs  In  these  16 
years,  this  couple's  "real"  income  has  been 
raised  not  948.60  but  only  $6.67  a  month.  In 
actual  oomparatlve  buying  power  today  the 
$168.60  benefit  check  shrinks  to  $136.67. 

The  very  elderly  couple  who  retired  as  far 
back  sa  IMO  and  drew  that  year's  top  $68.40 
In  monthly  Social  Security  benefits  Is  now 
receiving  $lBajK> — or  more  than  double  the 
benefit  a  quarter-century  ago.  But  because 
of  rising  Uvlng  costs,  this  couple's  benefit 
eheck  will  actually  buy  $1.32  less  than  In 
1940. 

Before  Sodal  Security  benefits  were  raised 
7  percent  across  the  board  last  year,  the 
maslnnun  being  received  by  retired  couples 
was  the  equivalent  of  Just  3c  more  In  buy- 
ing power  than  the  m*T«wiiiw.  received  In 

i9$a 

niese  statistics.  compUed  and  to  be  re- 
laaaed  soon  by  the  Diversified  Investment 
Fund,  Inc..  In  Kllaabeth,  NJ..  dramatlae  the 
position  of  those  who  now  depend  prlmarUy 
ou  Social  Security  benefits  and  imdcrllne  the 
vital  Importance  of  outside  savings  and  In- 
vestments to  supplement  retirement  Income. 
la  stark  summary,  the  millions  among  the 
elderly  who  depend  entirely  on  Sodal  Secu- 
rity benefit  checks  are  Just  barely  keeping 
up  with  the  rising  cost  of  living.  For  them 
there  Is  no  financial  leeway  for  any  rise  In 
living  standards  or  any  way  to  share  In  the 
nation's  prosperity. 

Since  1960  per  capiu  personal  Income 
across  the  nation  has  nearly  doubled  to  to- 
day's $2.873 — far  outpacing  the  34  percent 
cost  of  living  rise.  Sven  assuming  a  living 
oost  rise  In  the  3<4-3  percent  range  this 
year,  the  pay  of  the  vast  majority  of  workers 
wlU  rise  enough  to  keep  them  ahead. 

In  contrast,  by  the  end  of  1966  well  over 
half  of  196S*s  Social  Security  benefit  boost 
will  have  been  swallowed  by  inflation.  The 
dollar  put  away  at  the  end  of  last  year  al- 
ready haa  dwindled  In  value  to  less  than  99c; 
the  dollar  saved  Just  one  year  ago  Is  now 
worth  only  about  97c. 

This  erosion  may  still  be  Imperceptible 
to  you.  the  young  worker.  But  It  Is  begin- 
ning to  dig  deeply  Into  the  budget  of  the 
retired  Individual.  The  brunt  of  Inflation 
always  Is  home  by  those  living  on  fixed  or 
alow-rlslag  pensions  and  by  those  In  loweat- 
pald  Joba. 

What  doea  this  mean  to  all  of  us?  It 
maaoa  that  there  will  be  mounting  pleasure 
again  for  higher  SocUl  Security  benefits  and 
for  Increased  llberallaatlon  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity "retirement  test"  allowing  only  $i.soo 
m  earnings  before  Social  Security  benefits 
■re  reduced. 

It  means  that  we  who  are  stUI  working  and 
paying  taxes  will  be  faced  with  the  proapeot 
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of  steeper  taxes  to  cover  benefita  going  to 
those  already  out  <rf  the  work  force. 

It  means  that  we  are  moving  closer  to  the 
point  at  which  the  working  public  will  h^lir 
at  paying  ever-higher  Social  Security  taxea 
to  finance  ever-broadening,  ever-rlslUK  bene- 
fita. 

It  means  there  will  be  more  and  more 
pressure  on  corporations  to  expand  and  ex- 
tend pension  plana  for  retired  employees,  to 
design  pensions  to  keep  pace  with  price  rises 
and  to  loosen  mandatory  retirement  policies. 

It  certainly  shouts  a  message  to  aU  of  us 
to  strive  for  outside  lnc<»ne  sources — savings. 
Investments,  lns\u-anee,  etc. — which  will  sup- 
plement our  future  pension  benefits.  The 
past  and  present  of  others  warn  us  that  these 
will  be  essenttal  if  we  are  to  Uve  In  dignity 
in  our  own  tomorrow. 


NUCLEAR  PROUPERATION 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
17,  the  Senate  voted  84  to  0  for  Senate 
Resolution  179.  a  historic  resolution  sup- 
porting current  efforts  to  limit  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  urging  additional 
steps  toward  the  solution  of  this  critical 
protilem.  Its  overwhelming  passage  owes 
much  to  the  fruitful  efforts  on  its  behalf 
by  its  original  sponsor,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  Johm 
Pastork. 

Halting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
must  be  a  central  priority  of  American 
policy.  We  need  a  sense  of  urgency  about 
this  problem.  Unlike  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
the  threatened  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons rarely  captures  newspaper  headlines. 
But  this  does  not  lessen  its  status  as  a 
grave  threat  to  world  security  and  peace. 

Five  nations  now  have  the  proven  ca- 
pacil7  to  produce  and  explode  nuclear 
weapons.  At  least  10  nations,  perhaps 
more,  have  the  technical  capability  to 
develop  such  weapons  within  the  next 
few  years.  The  cost  and  complexity  of 
nuclear  development  are  no  longer  de- 
cisive deterrents  to  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Soon  an  investment  of  a  few 
million  dollars  is  all  that  wUl  be  needed 
to  produce  such  weapons,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  needed  technical  skill  is 
already  widespread.  Even  more  chilling 
is  the  claim  made  by  experts  that  nuclear 
capability  will  soon  be  within  the  reach 
even  of  private  organizations. 

Delay  in  confronting  this  problem  re- 
sponsibly and  effectively  increases  the 
chances  that  more  nations  wlU  make  ir- 
reversible decisions  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons,  and  that  such  decisions  will  en- 
courage still  others  to  follow  suit.  If 
nothing  further  is  done,  nations  of  all 
types,  of  all  degrees  of  stability,  of  all 
degrees  of  responsibility,  will  have  in 
their  hands  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  the  whole  planet.  Security  for  all 
will  then  be  gravely  diminished,  and  the 
chances  of  nuclear  catastrophe  immeas- 
urably increased. 

Constructive  steps  to  meet  the  proldem 
of  nuclear  proliferation  need  to  be  taken 
now.  I  therefore  commend  the  Senate 
for  passing  Senate  Resolution  179.  and 
Join  the  overwhelming  majority  of  my 
colleagues  who  voted  for  the  resolution 
In  commending  current  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate International  agreements  limiting 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  sup- 
porting future  efforts  to  bring  about  solu- 
tions to  nuclear  proliferation  problems. 


PRESS  POR  VIET  ELECTIONS  NOW 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial in  today's  Wilmington,  Del.,  Morn- 
ing News  makes  the  point  that  now  that 
the  rebel  elements  in  South  Vietnam 
have  been  put  down  by  the  Oovemment 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  United  Statai 
to  increase  pressure  to  hold  national 
elections. 

I  believe  the  editorial's  point  Is  well 
taken  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoaD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoto, 
as  follows: 

Paxaa  rem  Vxxr  Blkctions  Now 
Now  that  Premier  Ky  has  crushed  the  rebel 
elements  In  Da  Nang  and  gone  a  long  way 
toward  establishing  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Saigon  government  over  the  northern  prov- 
inces, the  United  States  should  step  up  the 
pressure  on  his  government  to  hold  national 
elections  In  the  faU. 

This  win  take  wUl  power  In  Washington, 
where  there  have  been  obvious  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  desirability  of  holding  Viet- 
namese elections  for  several  months.  Those 
men  In  the  Administration  who  favor  stick- 
ing with  Ky  and  letting  Vietnamese  political 
evoluUon  wait  imtU  after  the  Viet  Cong  are 
defeated  wlU  undoubtedly  find  themselves 
In  a  stronger  position  at  the  White  House 
now  that  Ky  has  made  It  clear  that  the 
BuddhUts  were  not  the  formidable  force  they 
seemed  to  some. 

But  If  their  view  should  prevaU,  it  will  be 
a  mistake.  The  United  States  would  again 
be  Ignoring  the  basic  problem  In  Viet  -Nam, 
the  effort  of  the  Vietnamese  people  to  bring 
about  a  poUtlcal  revolution  that  la  Viet- 
namese In  character.  This  Is  an  effort  that 
was  begun  even  before  World  War  n  and  an 
effort  that  has  been  frustrated  since  then. 
It  Is  the  revolution  that  Premier  Diem  sub- 
verted and  the  revolution  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  trying  to  subvert  now. 

No  one  Inside  or  outside  Saigon  knows 
how  It  is  going  to  come  out  once  it  has  nm 
Its  course,  but  that  should  be  no  reason  far 
refusing  to  encourage  It,  just  as  Oen.  Kyi 
predUectlon  for  labeling  as  Communist  any- 
one who  opposes  him  Is  not  justification  for 
dismissing  as  disruptive  any  Vietnamese  who 
Is  convinced  that  the  mUltary  junta  lant 
the  group  to  accomplish  the  Vietnamese 
political  revolution. 

It  is  dUBcult  to  fight  the  kind  of  war  that 
U  being  waged  In  South  Viet  Nam.  that's 
admitted.  But  wlU  It  not  be  even  more 
dUBcult  If  the  enemy  not  only  Is  the  Viet 
Cong,  but  also  the  Buddhist,  the  CathoUc, 
the  Montagnard  and  the  Hao,  Hao;  the  stu- 
dent, the  politician,  the  Intellectual  and  tbe 
monk;  all  those  many,  many  other  Indlvld- 
uaU  and  groups  who  beUeve  that  they  too 
should  have  something  to  say  about  running 
their  country  and  fighting  the  Viet  Cong? 
The  answer  to  that  question  Is  obvious. 
The  United  States  has  no  real  choice  but  to 
press  for  an  election  so  that  all  these  people 
wUl  have  some  reason  to  hope,  some  reason 
to  continue  the  fight  against  the  Commu- 
nists. The  United  States  has  no  real  choloe 
but  to  press  for  an  election  for  Its  own  sake, 
too.  for  If  the  only  reason  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration has  for  fighting  In  Viet  Nam 
Is  to  save  face,  then  It  has  no  reason  at  all. 
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OPEN  HOUSING 
Mr.    Kia^NEDY    of    Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  the  Denver  Post  has  pub- 
lished what  I  consider  to  be  a  serious 
and  provocative  editorial  on  Presldoot 
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>ill<  especially 


Johnson's  new  civil  rightc 
M  it  pertains  to  housing. 

The  newspaper  warns  ol  a  truly  mas- 
sive problem,  the  expandihg  Negro  ghet- 
tos in  American  cities,  pnce  creeping 
segregation  has  gained  momentum,  re- 
versing it  or  even  slowlna  its  progress  is 
a  massive  Job.  it  is  pointed  out. 

A  fair  housing  law  such  a$  the  President 
bas  proposed  won't  do  this  16b  by  Itself — 


The  paper  declares, 
coordinated  effort  at  all  j 
by  effective  law — will  be ; 

The  Post  editorial  prov 
for  thought.  I  ask  unar 
that  it  be  printed  in  the 


Idtng  that  a 
svels — backed 

liHred. 
\e&  much  food 

lous  consent 

ICOKD. 


There  being  no  objectiqu.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printedi  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Open  Housing:  Wobtb  Cd^roasss'  Studt 


indite  are  predlct- 
desegregatlon 

on's    1966   dvU 

'  Congress, 
i^^ng  on  some 


Columnists  and  other  p 
Ing,  we  note,  that  the  hoi 
section  of  President  Jol 
rights  bill  will  never  get  pi 

Well,  the  pundits  were 
predictions  like  that  about  ithe  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  but  this  tlmi  they  could  be 
right.  Housing  Is  the  arei  of  civil  rights 
where  resistance  Is  the  best  organized,  and 
Negro  leadership  Is  the  least  militant.  As  a 
result,  this  Is  the  only  aifqa  where  racial 
segregation  In  America  Is  skill  Increasing. 

If  the  ho\islng  section  of  [the  administra- 
tion's bUl  Is  doomed  to  rejection,  we  hope 
that  It  at  least  stirs  plenty  ofdebate.  because 
this  proposal  opens  up  for  tthe  first  time  In 
Congress  a  truly  massive  problem:  the  ex- 
panding Negro  ghettos  In  American  cities. 

Consider  the  facts:  Washliigton,  as  every- 
OM  knows.  Is  already  more  ^an  60  per  cent 
Negro — ^the  first  major  cltjt  In  the  country 
to  tMihleve  this  unnatural  ^tlnctlon.  But 
Baltimore  and  New  Orleans  are  mors  than 
30  per  cent  Negro  and,  according  to  students 
of  population  trends,  may  well  pass  the  60 
per  cent  mark  by  1970.  Phllwlelphla,  Detroit, 
Cleveland  and  St.  Louis,  n^w  more  than  26 
per  cent  Negro,  all  could  ha^e  Negro  majori- 
ties by  or  before  1980.  Aind  Chicago  and 
Houston,  now  more  than  2$  per  cent  Negro, 
would  be  next.  ]  j 

On  this  score  alone,  the  ptpblem  Is  worthy 
of  the  Congress'  most  senous  study  and 
sctlon.  But  reclUng  n^ere  population 
changes  does  not  begin  to  bint  at  the  real 
troubles  such  changes  are  \  lOready  starting 
to  cause.  J 

School  administrators,  ofl|oourse.  are  weU 
aware  of  those  troubles.  la  cities  all  over 
the  nation.  Including  Df)iver,  they  are 
wrestling  with  the  educational  problems 
caused  by  racial  change.  Oncoming  segre- 
gation casts  a  long  shadow  ahead  of  It  In 
the  schools.  In  Philadelphia,  for  Instance, 
though  the  city  Is  still  naqrly  70  per  cent 
white,  tbe  public  schools  are  already  SR  per 
cent  non-white.  j  | 

Uayors  In  many  cities  ajao  are  becoming 
■l>arply  aware  of  the  proaem.  They  see 
high-Income  white  taxpayen  moving  to  tbe 
suburbs,  being  replaced  by  ibWer-lnoome  tax- 
payers who  need  more  city  services;  they  see 
dvlc  leaders  being  replace^  by  people  who 
know  little  or  nothing  ojf  such  valuable 
techniques.  i 

City  businessmen,  too.  ura  fighting  the 
problem — though  It's  doubtfil  whether  many 
iMlise  It.  In  many  cities,  tibey  busy  them- 
■slves  trying  to  rejuvenate  i^owntown  areas, 
ignoring  the  hard  fact  thai 
lug  around  the  Inner  city 
closest  affluent  custcxnan 
off  from  suburban 

This  process,  of  c< 
tt  has  been  done  In   _ 
ton's  most  faahlonable  . 
>i  being  done  In  several  o 


Ing,  possibly,  Denver's  Park  HIU.  But  once 
creeping  segregation  has  gained  momentum, 
reveralng  It,  or  even  slowing  Its  progress.  Is 
a  massive  job. 

A  fair  housing  law  such  as  the  Prealdent 
has  proposed  won't  do  this  job  by  itself.  In 
most  cities,  this  job  will  require  a  co<Hdl- 
nated,  cooperative  effort  <^  civil  rights  lead- 
ers, city  officials,  school  officials  and  business 
and  real  estate  leaders — backed  by  an  effec- 
tive law. 

The  reason  even  such  a  potent  civic  power 
coalition  woTild  need  a  law  can  be  seen  in  a 
statistic  from  Philadelphia.  Oeorge  Scher- 
mer,  a  well-lmown  PhUadelphla  human  re- 
lations e]q>ert,  eetlmatea  that  merely  to  keep 
Philadelphia's  Negro  ghettos  at  their  present 
size  would  require  the  movement  of  6.000 
Negro  families  a  year  out  of  those  ghettos, 
for  years  to  come.  Can  anyone  conceive  of 
any  Negro  exodus  on  this  scale  unless  white 
neighborhoods  are  legally  opened  to  non- 
whites? 

So  there  Is  good  reason  for  Congress  to 
study  and  debate  the  problem.  And  If  con- 
gressmen do  nothing  this  year,  they  can  feel 
uncomfortably  sure  the  problem,  bigger  and 
harder  to  solve  than  ever,  wUl  keep  coming 
back  to  haimt  them  imtil  they  do  act. 
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THE  TURNING  POINT  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  foreign  corre- 
spondents reporting  on  the  Vietnam 
conflict  is  the  Frenchman  Jean  Lacou- 
ture  of  Le  Monde.  He  concluded  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  May  12  issue  of  the 
New  York  Review  by  saying: 

We  can  only  hope  that  It  Is  not  too  late 
to  attempt  a  different  policy,  one  that  would 
place  reliance  on  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selvee — all  the  Vietnamese — to  maintain 
their  Integrity  in  tbe  face  of  whatever  forces 
may  threaten  It. 

This  article  which  is  entitled  "Viet- 
nam: The  Turning  Point"  makes  several 
concrete  suggestions  which  might  assist 
in  bringing  about  a  truce  or  even  a  peace. 
It  deserves  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record. 
ViKTNAic:   Thx  TuaNiNO  Point 
(By  Jean  Lacouture) 

On  the  screen  an  old  peasant  woman 
stands  amidst  devastated  houses  and  fields; 
like  twenty-five  million  men  and  women  In 
both  parts  of  her  country  she  wears  black 
silk  pajamas.  Her  left  sleeve  hangs  empty. 
The  picture  dissolves  quickly  and  those  who 
see  her  on  the  television  film  that  James 
Cameron,  an  KngUsh  newspaperman,  has 
brought  back  from  North  Vietnam  will  for- 
get her — unless  they  have  also  read  his  book, 
Here  It  Your  Enemy.^  It  la  dedicated  to 
the  "old  lady  who  Uvea  In  the  vUlage  of  Naah 
Mgang.  In  the  Thanh  Hoa  province  of  North 
Vietnam  which  is  unfortunately  near  a  stra- 
tegically Important  bridge." 

"The  bridge  as  far  as  we  know  still  stands," 
[Cameron  writes],  "but  the  old  lady  had  her 
left  arm  blown  off  by  one  of  the  bombs  that 
went  astray.  She  was  more  fortunate  than 
her  daughter,  who  was  klUed.  She  said:  'I 
suppose  there  is  a  reason  for  all  this  but  I 
do  not  understand  what  It  la.  I  think  I  am 
too  old  now  ever  to  find  out.' " 

Most  Americans  are  now  too  old  to  under- 
stand and  are  living  far  enough  from  the 
bombed  bridges  to  appraise  soberly  the  Viet- 
nam policy  pursued  In  their  name.  Indeed 
they  have   more  informatlcHi  available  to 


1  Hera  Is  Tour  Snamy,  by  Jamea  Cameron. 
Holt,  Bln^iart  tt  Wlnaton.  160  pp.,  $8.06. 


tham  about  tbe  war  tbaa  any  other  aatloa 
that  baa  ever  fought  In  a  remote  foreign 
land.  Now,  at  a  nooment  when  tbe  war  aeema 
to  be  reaching  a  turning  point,  Jamea  Cam- 
eron'a  book  and  film  give  us  the  first  per- 
ceptive report  we  have  had  In  years  on  the 
Uvea,  reactions.  Idtaa,  and  leaders  of  the 
enemy  In  the  North. 

Cameron  was  the  first  Western  oorreapood- 
ent  admitted  to  Hanoi  since  the  beginning 
of  the  bombings.  "Why  I  was  selected  out 
of  a  clamoring  multitude  of  serious  news- 
papermen Is  an  enigma  to  me,"  he  wrltaa. 
"It  could  have  been  the  fact  that  I  had  In- 
sisted on  going.  If  I  went,  on  my  own  terms, 
uncommitted  and  unsponsored."  In  any 
case.  It  was  a  fortunate  choice.  Cameron 
Is  not  a  neutral  observer — he  has  been  crit- 
ical of  both  the  Conservatives  and  Labour 
positions  on  Vietnam — but  he  seems  less 
susceptible  to  the  passions  and  resentmeni 
we  might  have  expected  from  a  French  or 
American  reporter.  An  Kngllsh  Uberal  with 
long  e^>erlence  In  Asia,  he  la  able  to  dlstln- 
g\ilsh  between  tbe  totalitarian  Communist 
apparatus  which  niles  In  North  Vletniwn  and 
the  authentic  drive  for  national  Identity  and 
Independence  which  has  made  tha  Vlataam/- 
eae  revolution  possible. 

Much  of  Cameron's  book  wlU  be  familiar 
to  those  who  read  his  dispatches  In  The 
New  York  Times  and  the  London  Kventng 
Standam  last  September.  What  emergee 
moet  clearly  from  the  second  reeding  Is  his 
sense  of  the  ordinary  Vietnamese  people  he 
met  during  the  winter  of  1965  when  Amer- 
ican txunbs  were  falling  on  the  transport 
and  communications  systems  throughout  the 
country.  Cameron'  Is  not  a  sentlmentaUst 
but  he  was  enormously  impreesed  by  the  re- 
markable courage  and  cheerfulness  of  the 
Vietnamese  In  the  face  of  death.  Indeed  tbe 
most  Important  contribution  of  his  book  la 
to  show  that  the  stoicism  of  the  Vietnamese 
is  one  of  the  moet  Important,  and  moet  ne- 
glected, factors  in  tbe  debate  ow  Vietnam — 
as  Important  as  the  follies  of  French  colo- 
nialism, or  the  calculations  of  Secretary 
Busk.  Western  leader^have  not  imderstood 
that  bombing  operattdnsutM  might  produce 
panic  and  HbtwMkId.  in  thel^own  ooim  tries 
have  had  remaKably  little  effect  on  a  people 
who  resisted  Frebch  "mopping  up"  opetA- 
tlons  for  eight  yean  and  are  led  by  an  old 
man  who  has  spentVne  third  of  his  life  in 
prison  and  another  ^Uilrd  shaking  off  tha 
agents  of  various  colonial  police  forces. 

"So  far  from  terroralng^and  disrupting 
the  people"  (Cameron  wmea]  "the  bombing 
seemed  to  me  both  stimulated  and  oonaoll- 
dated  them.  By  the  nature  ot  the  attacks 
so  far,  civilian  oasualtles  had  not  been  very 
great,  but  they  had  been  great  enough  to 
provide  the  government  ot  tbe  Vietnam  re- 
public with  tbe  most  totally  unchallenge- 
able propaganda  they  oould  ever  have 
dreamed  of.  A  nation  of  peaaants  and  man- 
ual workers  who  might  have  felt  reattva  or 
dlssatlafied  under  tbe  atraaa  of  totalitarian 
oondlttona  had  been  obliged  to  forget  all 
their  dlfferencee  In  the  common  senaa  of 
realatance  and  self-defense.  From  tbe  mo- 
ment the  United  States  dropped  Ita  first 
bomb  on  tbe  North  ot  Vietnam,  she  w^ded 
the  nation  togatbar  xmabakably  .  .  .  even 
in  their  own  Interaata  tba  XJJB.  planners 
failed  to  recognize  tbe  reaUty  of  a  sodaiy 
like  tbia.  A  botnb  here,  a  bomb  there;  a 
family  eliminated  here  or  there;  .  .  .  tbeae 
were  troubleeome,  Inftirlatlng;  tbey  were 
not  dlaabllng.  The  deaitruotlon  at  a  bridge 
or  a  road — ^In  Weatem  tenns  it  could  be 
dlaaatrous.    Here  it  waa  a  nuisance." 

One  might  add  that  since  the  reaumptlon 
of  tbe  bombing,  the  rate  of  North  Vletnamaae 
InfiltraUoa  into  tbe  Soiith  baa  quadrupled; 
the  number  of  American  oaaualtlee  haa  rlsan; 
Northern  Influanoa  in  tbe  South  baa  In- 
creaaad  along  with  tba  praatlge  of  tba  Oom- 
munlst  oadraa  In  tba  Vlatoong. 
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tlM  men^barahlp  at  the  PRP,  th«  Oommn- 
nlat  orgamaatton  wtUxln  Ui*  NatlonU  UlMr»- 
ttoB  rtaat.  hM  trlplfld  during  th*  iMt  ywtr. 
No  dooto*  OUBaron's  book  wtU  bo  dU- 
nitMiid  am  hU  vttelea  wm  iHmnl— rt  by 
TiiM—m  a  "ooodolt  for  Morth  VtoCnamM* 
propoffand*.'*  nalva  In  its  unorttleal  pr«a«n- 
tatlon  of  talka  with  North  VletnamMe  laad- 
•ra.  Bat  Oamaron  wrttas.  "It  aaemad  to  ma 
fkom  tba  baglnntng  that  I  of  aU  poopto  waa 
moat  Ukaly  to  bo  haadlad  with  otroum^Mc- 
tloo  aad  to  racotTo  la  oOeU  ooavacaatlona 
tha  moat  dtotUlad  odlclal  Una."  On  tho  othar 
hand,  hla  obaaiiatton  of  tha  effacta  ot  tha  war 
en  the  North  Vlatnamaaa  are  hla  own  and 
they  are  Important.  TlMaa  who  haye  aarrad 
aa  a  "eondulf— If  not  aa  a  aource— f  or  offlelal 
Amarloan  propacaada  JuatUylng  the  bomb- 
Inga  can  laam  from  Oamaron'a  report  how 
badly  thla  poUcy  baa  failed. 

The  eyenta  of  the  paat  month  make  Oam- 
aron'a book  all  the  more  pertinent.  The 
bomblngi  In  the  North  baTa  baoome  eran 
mora  aerare.  while  the  damonatratlona  in  the 
Sooth  aaem  to  have  made  a  political  aolatlon 
nor*  poBilble.  At  leaat  aoma  of  the  more 
fkaflUa  Amerioan  mytha  have  been  exploded 
and  the  hard  political  queatlona  that  have 
bem  obeeured  by  Waahlngtcm's  rhetoric  are 
wntng  Into  the  open.  Can  the  war  be  Juatl- 
flad  aa  a  "defenae  of  free  men  against  a  for- 
eign Invatfon"  whfn  thouaanda  of  people 
hare  been  openly  demanding  an  end  to  dic- 
tatorial govammant.  not  to  mention  the 
Amerioan  preaanoe  itaelf?  Do  all  the  non- 
Oommunlsta  really  want  a  powerful  Amer- 
ican army  tp  light  in  Vietnam  imtu  the  last 
VIetooDg  la  klllad  or  driven  North?  If  not. 
what  la  tba  baals  ot  the  A'w^ra^  eommlt- 
Bantr 

Thaae  queatlona  can  at  laat  be  railed 
largely  beeauae  of  the  agitation  of  the  Bud- 
dhlata  In  their  Northern  atronghold  of  Hu« 
and  Oaaang  aa  well  aa  In  Saigon.  But  tha 
iBtentiona  of  the  Buddhlata  are  not  eaally 
dlaoemad.  for  they  have  been  reluctant  to 
announce  their  concrete  political  alma.-  TM 
Quang  and  hla  followara  have  advocated  "ab- 
aolute  peace"  and  "abaoluU  natlonallam." 
while  ahrewdly  Improving  waya  to  under- 
mine the  military  dletatorahlp.  If  their 
vlawB  aeem  abatraot  or  contradictory,  thla  la 
a  eharaotarlatle  of  Vletaameae  p^tlcal  life. 
Natlonallam  and  Communlam  have  long  been 
Intennlngled  In  the  Vletnameee  revolution; 
ao  have  the  daitra  of  tha  South  Vletnameee 
for  raunlflcatlon  and  their  reeentment  of 
Northam  domination.  In  much  the  aame 
way  It  la  extremely  dUBcult  to  «iitinyiit»h 
the  rellgtoua  pilnelplaa  of  the  Buddhlata  (and 
often  the  OathoUoa)  In  the  South  from  their 
political  aettvlam. 

But  It  ahould  be  made  dear  that  the  Bud- 
dhlata are  a  reUttvaly  new  fotoe  In  South 
Vlatnimaw  poUttca.  They  did  not  begin  to 
make  their  Influenoe  felt  until  tha  early 
Stztlea  whan  the  pagodaa  and  monasteries 
baoaoM  eentan  of  reelatance  to  the  <vpree- 
alva  (aad  largely  CathoUo)  Diem  govern- 
ment. The  recent  demonstrattona  are  the 
Buddhlsta*  third  polltloal  offenalva.  Tha 
first  created  the  rttuatlon  which  led  the 
•nny  to  Jwlng  down  Diem  In  1963:  the  aec- 
ond  ended  la  the  fall  at  Khanh  in  1M4. 
Their  currant  campaign  la  a  direct  reaction 
to  the  mountlBg  lataaalty  of  the  war  and 
the  Increeaing  nomban  of  dvUlan  wMiiaitt— 
aU  ovar  tha  South.  (According  to  the  recent 
taattmony  of  BapraaaataUva  2!«M.oc«a  of  Wla- 
oonaln  before  the  Bbuae  Oonunlttee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  It  la  aatlmated  that  at  least  two 
ctvUlKna,  and  p«rb«pa  aa  nuuiy  as  six,  are 
being  killed  for  each  Vletoong  soldier.) 

-Thla  cannot  go  onl"  U  the  Buddhist  slo- 
gan. It  la  aimed  not  only  at  the  war  Itaelf, 
but  at  the  recent  nattonal  hxmtinatlon  which 
la  eommad  up  by  the  word  'Honolulu.'*  Ftar 
tha  Boaotala  meettng  aipoaed  the  nearty 
total  f  allun  of  a  great  Weateta  powor  to  un- 
Switiud  pablle  optnlon  la  a  small  eooatry. 
->- —  faellagi  of  oppreaaloa  aad  raeantmeiil 
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have  bean  smoMerlng  for  yaara.  la  organis- 
ing the  oonferanoe  Washington  had  hoped 
not  only  to  strengthen  Ky's  position  but  to 
encourage  him  to  be  more  flezlUe  politically 
and  to  undertake  sodal  reforma.  However 
ao  far  aa  moet  Vletnameee  were  concerned, 
Waahlngton  had  already  shown  unprece- 
dented contempt  for  their  country  by  Impos- 
ing Premier  Ky  on  them  In  the  flrst  plaoe;  to 
them,  the  meeting  waa  no  oaore  than  a  sum- 
mons from  a  foreign  general  to  a  cocky  lieu- 
tenant—a  glaring  example  of  Saigon's  "ab- 
ject" dependence  on  Waahlngton.  The  fol- 
lowing week  TM  Quang  warned  an  Amerioan 
vtaltor  that  a  wave  of  antl-Amerlean  agita- 
tion waa  sure  to  follow:  Obviously  a  oon- 
sldermble  part  of  the  population  ahaied  hla 
feellnga. 

The  erials  that  broke  out  on  March  10  may 
well  have  set  a  hopeful  procees  In  motion. 
It  baa  shown  Waahlngton  that  the  Viet- 
namese cannot  be  treated  almply  as  pawna  to 
be  managed  by  native  dictators,  but  that 
they  are  In  fact  a  voUtlle  and  touchy  people 
with  a  complex  politics  of  their  own. 
And  In  South  Vletzuun  itself  Waahlngton  haa 
begun  to  act  with  more  political  acumen.  Al- 
though General  Ky  waa  foollah  enough  to 
claim  that  Danang  waa  In  Oonununlst  hands, 
and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  waa  available  to  help 
"liberate  the  city,"  no  serious  reprisal  was 
allowed  to  take  place;  and  William  P.  Bundy, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  state  was  tm- 
uaually  calm  In  hla  appralaal  of  the  situation. 
Furthermore  William  Komer,  the  new  White 
Houee  advlaor  on  foreign  affairs,  met  with  Ttl 
Quang  In  Hu6  soon  after  the  crisis  erupted. 
He  listened  to  his  complaints  against  the 
Ky  government  and  then  forwarded  a  let- 
tor  from  TM  Quang  to  Mr.  Johnson.  In  this 
letter  the  Buddhist  leader  requeeted  that 
the  united  Statea  aupport  the  convening  of 
a  Vletnameee  national  Oongreea  that  would 
aettle  peacefully  the  poUtlcal  and  military 
futxire  of  Vietnam  and  would.  In  particular, 
decide  whether  VJS.  forcee  ahould  continue 
to  be  preeent  In  the  country. 

The  promise  of  elections  on  August  16 
seems  to  have  padfled  Ttl  Quang,  at  leaat  for 
the  moment,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
continuing  preeence  of  American  troopa  will 
remain  tha  central  queaUon  of  the  future. 
Trl  Quang  and  hla  coUeaguee  will  have  more 
to  say  on  this  subject.  Their  elusive  neutral- 
Ism  may  turn  out  to  be  qulto  Incompatible 
with  any  permanent  foreign  military 
presence. 

■nius  the  baala  of  the  American  oonunlt- 
ment  In  Vietnam  haa  been  thrown  into 
doubt.  Untu  now  Washington's  profeaaed 
aim  haa  been  to  allow  the  South  Vletnameee 
to  ehooae  their  future  freely.  The  recent 
compaign  of  the  Buddhists  could  finally 
make  such  a  choice  feaalble,  but  it  may  alao 
mean  that  the  Vietnamese  will  eventually 
demand  the  removal  of  the  Amerlcaa  gar- 
rison. The  question  must  be  raised,  how- 
ever, whether  some  leadera  In  Waahlngton 
are  committed  not  to  "aelf-determlnatlon" 
but  to  preeerving  South  Vietnam  aa  a  mlU- 
tary  baae  for  the  containment  of  China.  In  a 
remarkaWe  eaaay  In  the  April  Commentary, 
George  Uehthelm  suggeato  that  the  essential 
American  motive  is  to  Tw^t»^ta1n  a  strong 
American  presence  in  Vietnam— particularly 
the  enormous  air  base  now  being  built  at 
Cam  Ranh — in  preparation  for  the  day  when 
Oonununlst  China  will  poaeeea  a  nudear 
force.  Furthermore,  in  his  Interview  with  a 
oacTeq>ondent  of  £e  Monde  George  BaU  de- 
fined Waahlngton**  view  of  an  acceptable 
Vtotnameee  neutrality  aa  the  abaenee  at  for. 
elgn  alllancee— but  aaM  nothing  about  for- 
eign bases. 

The  hypothesis  that  certain  American  au- 
thorities are  anxious  to  have  a  large  pernia- 
nent  base  In  Vietnam  may  help  to  explain 
certain  aspects  of  American  bdiavlor  In  the 
past:  its  Intransigent  oppodtton  to  direct 
dealings  with  the  Vletoong.  for  example.  How- 
ever, the  poUey  haa  not  keen  puUMf  stated 


or  defended  aad  It  remalas  uadear  why  the 
U.  8.  should  need  a  base  in  South  Vietnam 
at  all.  in  view  of  Its  other  strong  installatioBs 
in  the  area  as  well  as  the  Seventh  Fleet.  Bot 
If  such  a  poUey  were  to  be  adopted,  aa 
espousal  of  neutralism  by  the  Buddhists 
would  make  them,  for  American  purposes, 
the  allies  of  Chinese  imperialism  and  they 
would  soon  be  swept  adde.  Trl  Quang  oouM 
eaally  find  himself  in  the  same  podtion  as 
J\um  BoBCh  did  laat  year. 

Obviously  Washington  is  about  to  make 
vital  deddona.  The  rainy  aeason  in  the 
South  will  start  In  two  months  and  this  will 
sharply  limit  air  operations  and  ther«rore  the 
effldency  of  General  Westmoreland's  tnx^. 
We  may  also  expect  that  attempts  will  be 
made  during  the  next  two  months  to  recon- 
vene the  Geneva  conference — possibly  as  a 
reeult  of  General  de  Gaulle's  visit  to  Mos- 
cow. When  this  happens,  the  Intern&Uond 
preesuree  on  Washington  to  participate  wUl 
be  heavy.  Preddent  Johnson  would  be  well 
advised  to  xmdertake  his  own  diplomatic  d- 
forta  flrst. 

In  this  situation  Washington  may  reckon 
that  It  haa  two  m<Mitbs  to  win  the  war.    As 
General   Rldgway   has   recently   written  In 
Z.OOAC.  the  war  could  be  won  If  the  full  force 
of  XT .8.  air  and  naval  power  were  brought  to 
bear  on  the  enemy.    But  the  price  would  be 
genocide :  Much  of  Vietnam  would  be  turned 
Into  a  desert  occupied  by  Marlnee,  a  reault  tha 
General  believes  unworthy  of  American  tradl- 
ttona  and  not  Justifled  by  the  threat  of  China. 
Meanwhile  another  experienced  observer,  j. 
K.  Oalbrdth,  haa  warned  that  the  country 
U  running  an  "Intolerarble  rlak"  of  provok- 
ing Chlneee  Intervention  as  it  launchee  heavi- 
er and  heavier  bombing  attacks  on  the  North. 
At  the  same  time  certain  hopeful,  if  little- 
publldeed,    diplomatic    developments    have 
taken  place:  Along  with  the  recent  negotia- 
tions with  the  Buddhists  they  may  help  to 
provide  an  alternative  to  genodde  and  further 
escalation.    It  seems  clear,  for  example,  that 
new  and  very  dlacreet  contacts  have  been 
made  with  the  Vletcong.    For  over  a  year 
negotiations  have  been  underway  to  obtain 
the  release  of  Mr.  Herta,  a  U.S.  official  held 
prlaoner  by  the  Vletoong.    First,  Paris  at- 
tempted  to  intervene   with  Hanoi  on  Mr. 
Hertz's  behalf;   then  Senator  Bobxht  Ksn- 
MXDT  Btei^>ed  in.    Foiu"  months  ago  Hand  let 
it  be  known  that  the  National  Liberation 
Front  Insisted  on  conducting  Ite  own  nego- 
tiations concerning  the  prisoner.    After  some 
hedtatlon  Waahlngton  made  contact  with  the 
Vletoong  and  aeveral  meetings  followed.    So 
far  aa  is  known,  a  dialogue  is  now  aecreUy 
taking  place  somewhere  in  the  South  between 
the  VS.  government  and  the  NiJP.    Appar- 
ently no  reaulte  have  been  achieved  so  far, 
but  at  least  a  channel  of  conununlcatlon  has 
been  astabUshed. 

Offldal  doctrine  is  also  changing.  While 
Vice  Preddent  Humphxxt  denounced  Vlet- 
oong "asaasdns"  in  Honolulu,  Charles 
Bohlen  and  AvereU  Harrlman  hinted  at  a 
more  flexible  U.8.  podtion:  The  Vletcong, 
they  add,  might  back  candldatee  In  the  next 
dectlon  and  thus  partldpate  In  a  South 
Vletnameee  government.  And  later,  after 
Setiator  Kxnnxdt's  statement  on  Vietnam, 
BUI  MOyers  stated  that  no  groupe  could  be 
denied  partldpaUon  in  the  public  life  ef 
South  Vietnam,  provided  Ita  representatlTCS 
had  been  duly  elected.  Thla  "Moyera  Com- 
promise" would  seem  to  be  the  last  authoil- 
tetlve  word  on  the  subject.  Ndther  Hand 
aor  the  mr  has  aa  yet  rejected  Senator 
KsmraBT's  suggestion  that  the  Vletcong 
Blight  partldpate  la  a  coalition  government 
(the  first  "goal  ot  war"  of  the  NLF),  d- 
though  PaUag  eallad  it  a  "new  imperialist 
nmneuver."  Whether  or  not  this  la  of  any 
dgnificanoe  remalna  to  be  aeen. 

Let  us  sappoae  that  tha  American  leader- 
ahlp  flnaUy  rajeota  the  course  of  eacalaUoo 
and  decides  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 
Tlis  tagloal^objaotlvas  ot  aaeh  a  poUcy  wodd 
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be:  (a)  to  restore  the  moral  prestige  of  the 
Odted  States  in  Asia  and  la  the  world:  (b) 
to  allow  the  South  Vietntupese  to  create 
their  own  Independent  stetel  tvhloh  can  pre- 
pare a  futiue  merger  with  (forth  Vletnuta 
snd  co-exUt  with  China;  (c)  to  promote  the 
devdopment  in  South  Baat  4ala  of  a  broad 
iBOvement  based  on  both  neutrallam  and 
DstlonallBm — a  movement  tjiat  would  in- 
clude the  political  tendendaa  of  both  India 
and  Indonesia  and  would  enabUsh  friendly 
relations  with  Japan.  ] 

Is  It  possible  to  suggest  |  breclaely  what 
iteps  should  be  taken  to  inclement  such  a 
policy?  A  peaceful  aettleibfent  might  be 
pursued  In  three  stages.  A|  flrst,  every  d- 
fort  must  be  made  to  encourage  the  local 
farces  In  South  Vietnam  t^  come  forward 
tnd'^take  their  place  in  the  j  political  life  of 
the  country.  If  democracy  lias  any  chaaoe 
In  Vietnam  it  will  succeed  ority  by  the  vigor- 
ous political  activity  of  the  groupe  that 
genuinely  repreaent  Vletni^nese  sodety — 
the  Buddhiste,  Catholics,  trade  unions,  stu- 
dents, army,  Cao-Dd,  and  "Hoa-Hao"  among 
others.  Theee  are  the  fan^^ua  "chickens" 
that  Mr.  HxncFHaxT  wante  1;^  protect  from 
the  hungry  "fox."  But  If  they  are  bold 
enough  to  challenge  a  regime  supported  by 
the  C.S.  army  there  is  good  reason  to  l>e- 
Ileve  they  will  be  able  to  rcdst  threate  to 
their  integrity  in  the  futt^rtB.  Trl  Qiurng 
may  favor  neutralism  and  nMotlationa,  but 
he  Is  not  a  man  inclined  tol  yield  power  to 
any  competing  group.  { [ 

Becently  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the 
united  States  to  make  glib  Jdkes  about  Viet- 
nam's political  "instability."  But  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  people  who  have  refused 
to  support  a  series  of  deq>lcabl|B  dictetorshlps 
openly  backed  by  fordgners-ftthe  reglmee  of 
Bao  Dd,  Diem,  Khanh,  and  H} — have  proven 
their  instability  or  their  dedte  for  Identity 
snd  freedom.  Should  the  {Vietnamese  be 
called  "Irreepondble"  and  "^ungovernable" 
because  they  reject  the  rule  'at  an  unknown 
Jet  pUot  trained  by  the  Frenqh  at  the  height 
of  the  Algerian  war?  J  | 

We  can  now  say  that  the  fmt  step  toward 
s  peaceful  settlement  of  the'  war  was  taken 
this  Spring,  dthough  many  questions  remain 
in  doubt.  Will  elections  be  held  on  August 
15  to  form  a  National  Congtees?  WUl  thU 
usembly  meet  only  to  write  a  South  Vietna- 
mese constitution  and  decide  on  the  form 
of  a  future  civilian  govenunuit?  Is  it  poe- 
dble  to  arrange  reasonably  fau  elections  un- 
der present  conditions?  In  a^y  case,  a  Con- 
iUtutlond  Convention  might  be  able  to  work 
out  procedures  to  form  a  more  permanent 
congress  made  up  of  delegat^  representing 
all  the  slgniflcant  groupe  In  tne  South.  Un- 
Ul  the  signing  of  a  cease  flr«,  a  numbw  of 
•cats  could  be  hdd  open  for  the  represent- 
aUves  of  the  NLF.  Meanwhile  the  Congress 
would  set  up  a  caretaker  government  that 
would  eventually  deal  with  the  NLF  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  ite  retvun  ta  legitimate  po- 
UUcd  life.  11 

I>unng  the  second  phase  thilmllltary  lead- 
en on  both  ddea  would  meet]  to  work  out  a 
eesse  Are:  Representatives  o<  the  American 
»nd  South  Vietnamese  armida  would  nego- 
tt*te  with  leaders  of  the  Vletbbng  and  their 
Horthem  Allies.  But  this  wTu  be  a  harder 
task  than  the  flrst  because  there  te  no  evl- 
•wnce  that  the  Vletcong  have  abandoned 
»•  theory  that  a  long  strui|le  wlU  bring 
ttMi  totd  victory  as  the  U.$,  grows  weary 
M  the  war.  Indeed  one  of  the  great  tragedies 
« the  coniUct  la  that  both  d<l  tt  are  so  badly 
Wormed  about  the  flrmneaa  of  the  otherM 
mtentlons.  Undoubtedly  the  1  i^rd-line  Com- 
?unl»te  in  the  Vletcong  wail  a  long  war. 
»»  one  thing  it  brings  then  new  recrulte. 
^^■lununlst  memberahlp  haa  grown  from  ten 
*«M*nd  since  1961  to  aUniNit  a  hundrsd 
"o^"*'!'!  at  the  present  ttms 

The  principal  effort  of  Aiasdeaa  policy 
?"*,**»«"'ore  be  to  provide  1 4lltlcal  oppor- 
wnaties  to  those  revolutionaries  who  have 


Bot  become  "profeiBloasl  warriors."  Unllks 
the  guerrilla  lighters  who  tnjof  the  advaa- 
ture  and  power  of  warfare,  many  of  the 
Vletoong  foUowera  are  exhausted.  Senator 
KxNinDT's  proposal  Is  therefore  sound,  be- 
cause it  may  strengthen  the  posiUon  of  thoss 
revolutionaries  who  would  like  to  convert  a 
military  into  a  political  struggle.  However 
irtille  the  Vletcong  Is  a  nmst  dBdent  ma- 
chine of  war,  ite  political  and  psychological 
skill  Quiy  not  match  Ite  fighting  power.  This 
la  probably  one  reason  why  ite  chiefs  prefer 


The  only  chance  of  persuading  the  guer- 
rillas in  the  South  to  accept  a  cease  flre  is 
to  speak  to  them  directly  atut  not  through 
Hand  or  at  an  international  oonferenoe. 
They  have  not  forgotten  the  1964  Geneva 
conference  when  their  intereste  were  sub- 
merged In  a  deal  among  the  great  powers 
(and  the  leas-than-great  Vietmlnh).  The 
Southern  combat  forces  were  sent  off  to  the 
North  while  the  coumtry  remained  in  "reac- 
tionary" hands. 

Many  of  the  same  guerrUlas  have  now  re- 
turned to  the  "Maquis"  in  the  South  and 
have  resumed  flghtlng.  It  is  true  that  they 
now  depend  on  the  North  and  the  natlona 
of  the  Communist  bloc  for  much  of  their 
support;  and  any  agreement  with  the  guer- 
rillas would  eventually  have  to  Involve  Hanoi 
as  well  as  the  great  powers.  But  since  the 
guerrilla  chiefs  are  wary  of  being  duped 
again  by  an  international  deal — and  are  en- 
Joying  the  prestige  of  batUe — they  are  quite 
capable  of  sabotaging  an  agreement  made 
without  their  full  consent.  Therdore  any 
efforta  to  make  peace  must  start  with  them — 
if  peace  is  the  goal. 

Once  a  ceaae-flre  agreement  is  In  prospect, 
the  third  stage — preparation  for  self-deter- 
mination— should  begin.  The  opposing 
forcee  must  agree  on  the  prooediu^s  for  a 
nationwide  rderendtun.  It  should  be  point- 
ed out  that,  unlike  the  FLN  in  Algeria,  the 
NLF  leadera  have  unequivocally  adnUtted 
that  their  movement  cazmot  fully  repreaent 
the  South  Vietnamese  people.  This  haa  been 
made  dear  not  only  in  public  stetemente 
but  in  the  allotment  of  public  seate  on  the 
National  CouncU  to  volunteers— who  are  not 
volimteerlng.  la  it  poadble  that  the  two  in- 
complete aasembUes— the  National  Congress 
and  the  NLF  committee — might  merge  to 
form  a  fully  representetlve  parliament  tot 
South  Vietnam? 

No  matter  how  it  Is  oiganlaed,  a  referen- 
dum would  reveal  the  full  dlverdty  of  South 
Vletnameee  sodety.  It  Is  entirely  poedMe 
that  the  NLF  will  appear  as  a  "aiajor  factor 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  poUtlcal  scene,"  as 
George  Carver  has  recently  written  In  For- 
eign Affaira.  It  is  also  quite  likely  that  the 
Congress  wUl  reflect  the  various  zones  of  In- 
fluence in  South  Vietnam,  with  Buddhiste 
predominating  in  the  Hut  and  Daiutng  areas. 
the  Catholics  around  Sdgon,  Cd  DaUste  izi 
the  West,  and  Hoa-Hao  in  the  South  West. 
The  Vletcong  may  be  expected  to  predomi- 
nate In  the  East  (Zone  D),  the  South,  and 
the  Quang  Ngal  area,  which  llee  between 
the  strongholds  of  the  Buddhiste  in  the 
N(»th  and  the  Catholics  in  the  center  ot 
South  ^Hetnam.  In  Vietnam,  as  in  most 
countries,  men  have  a  stronger  poUtlcal  ap- 
ped  than  ideas:  The  referendum  might 
therdore  be  more  effective  if  it  were  to  choose 
a  head  of  state  rather  than  a  cabinet  gov- 
ernment drawn  frcun  different  factions  or 
parties — but  this  wotUd  require  the  non- 
Communist  groups  to  agree  upon  a  common 
candidate,  somsthlag  that  sssnis  highly  un- 
llkdy  at  ths  moment.  The  key  to  the  poUt- 
lcal dtuatloa  aad  to  a  workable  balaaoe  ot 
power  aaiong  the  forces  la  ths  South  wlU  be 
the  posdbUlty  of  cooperatloa  between  the 
Buddhiste  aad  ths  Cathdlca.  11u  Vatieaa 
la  aow  trylag  to  bring  thla  about  with  ths 
hdp  of  ths  aew  llbsral  Catholic  groupe  which 
center  around  Mgr.  Blnh  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Saigon,  aad  ars  now  providing  a  oouatsr- 


f  ores  to  ths  rssetlonsiy  tndlttoos  ot  Vlst- 
namese  OathoUdsm. 

It  should  be  dear  that  no  solution  wlU  bs 
accepteble  to  Hanoi  iinlnaa  thers  ars  guaian- 
teea  of  cloee  ties  between  the  two  VIstaams 
before  the  coxmtry  caa  be  reunited.  It  is 
far  from  dear  how  long  rsunlfleatlon  Itself 
ml^t  take.  Ho  OhI  lOah  estimated  that  it 
nUght  take  ten  years  whsa  I  spoke  to  him 
in  1IM2,  while  la  19«S  an  NLF  T^-^'n  in 
Algisrs  thought  fiftssn  years  aiors  Ukdy.  It 
could  take  a  long  time  Indeed. 

FlnaUy,  it  wlU  remain  for  tntamatlonal 
negotiation  to  guarantee  the  reaulte  of  the 
peace  talks,  perhapa  making  use  of  an  en- 
larged verdon  of  the  Intenuttlonal  Control 
Oommlsslon  of  1986  (India,  Poland,  Canada) 
to  supervise  the  referendum  and  protest  Vlst- 
namese  neutraUty.  Am  a  matter  of  fact,  In- 
temationd  negotlatlona  among  ths  Great 
Powers  have  secretly  been  taking  plaoe  alncs 
1964.  It  is  rumored  that  Secretary  Osasral 
U  Thant  now  plans  to  request  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  United  Nations  In  order  to 
concentrate  on  the  Vietnam  question.  This 
WlU  put  him  in  a  better  podtion  to  deal  with 
ths  Asian  Communlste  who  distrust  his  or- 
ganisation but  trust  him  penonaUy.  Soms- 
thlag may  also  oome  of  Osaerd  de  GsuUsts 
trip  to  Moscow,  ss  wdl  aa  new  Intsrvsnttons 
by  Pops  Paul  VL  Harold  WUson  may  at  laat 
choose  to  display  his  diplomatic  tdente  by 
assuming  his  podtion  as  cochalrnum  at  a 
reconvened  Geneva  conference.  He  oould 
then  oount  on  the  assistance  of  Canada 
(whoee  ddegate  at  the  International  Control 
Commission  haa  kept  in  dose  touch  with 
Hanoi). 

The  next  two  months  WlU  be  deddve.  nis 
ITnlted  Stetes  can  certainly  hold  South  Viet- 
nam and  Impoae  a  mlUtary  government  sim- 
ply by  threat  of  force;  it  can  retain  a  firm 
grip  on  ite  "enclaves"  and  bases  without  wor- 
rying about  popular  fsellngs.  Ttis  Vleta»- 
mese  have  beea  subjsoted  to  treatassnt  of 
this  kind  for  many  years.  Xven  If  this 
Spring's  uprising  haa  demollahed  some  of 
the  myths  on  which  American  intervsntloa 
haa  been  based,  it  can  not  be  expected  to  end 
power  poUtlcs. 

Waahlngton  has  intervened  la  Vietaam 
four  times:  first,  from  1980  to  1984  when  It 
supportsd  France  in  her  fight  against  Asian 
Communlam;  second,  from  1964  to  1968  whsa 
It  supported  Mr.  INam.  "the  defender  of  free- 
dom":  third,  from  1963  to  1966  it  sent  Ameri- 
can ttoopa  to  fight  in  the  South;  fourth, 
since  1968  it  haa  extended  the  war  to  aU  of 
Vietnam.  Thore  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  a  fifth  atage  during  which  It 
holds  on  to  the  large  baas  of  Cam  Banh,  la 
case  there  is  to  bs  a  sixth  stags—*  graat  war 
against  China. 

We  can  only  hope  that  It  U  not  too  lato  to 
attempt  a  different  policy,  one  that  would 
place  reUance  on  the  Vletnameee  them- 
selves— all  the  Vletnameee  to  iwi«».a«ii 
their  integrity  la  the  taoe  of  whatever  torow 
may  threaten  It. 


PROPER  PROTECTION  FOR  RS- 
8EARCS  ANIMALB 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  ICr.  Presldeni, 
public  Interest  In  the  lame  ot  protaeting 
research  *r'«"»#lf  has  been  increasing 
steadily  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress.  If  the  himdreds  of  lettezB  Z 
have  received  during  the  last  few  weeks 
can  be  taken  as  any  indication,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  petwle  fer- 
vently h(9e  that  strong  proteetlTe  legis- 
lation in  this  field  will  be  passed  ttds 


year. 

Mr.  President.  I  bdieve  that  I  echo 
the  public  sentiment  accurately  when 
I  state  that  what  we  need  is  a  law  that 
will  apply  to  animal  dealers  and  research 
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fadUtleB  alike.  Any  leglslailtm  that  falls 
to  Include  this  two-pronged  approach  to 
regulation  will  be  sadly  inadequate.  The 
measure  passed  by  t^  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—HA.  13881—18  fine  so  far 
as  it  goes,  but.  In  exempting  research 
faclUtlss  from  Federal  standards,  it  re- 
grettably only  goes  half-way. 

S.  2322,  the  bUl  I  coqmiMored.  if  passed 
with  the  proposed  Monroney  amend- 
ments, would  go  the  whole  way.  The 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  has  held 
hearings  specifically  on  the  Monroney 
amendments  In  order  to  explore  further 
the  controversial  issue  of  covering  the 
research  facilities. 

The  issue  of  laboratory  coverage  has 
];m>voked  much  editorial  comment  in 
past  weeks,  but  two  editorials  especially 
have  caught  my  attention.  One  was 
published  in  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  «f  May  16,  1966;  the  other  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  23,  1966. 
Both  represent  the  considered  opinions 
ot  two  of  the  Nation's  most  distinguished 
newq^apers.  Both  strongly  support 
8.  2322  or  other  legislation  that  would 
cover  both  animal  dealers  and  research 
laboratories. 

.  The  New  York  Times  editorial  brings 
up  (me  point  that  is  especially  Important 
at  this  time.  This  is  the  issue  of  whether 
8.  2322  would  hamper  research.  Tlie 
Times  reiterates  what  the  bill's  sup- 
porters have  been  saying  all  along: 
absolutely  not  Anyone  who  reads  the 
bill  carefully  will  see  that  nothing  in  it 
refers  to  the  latwratory  experiments 
themselves.  The  bill  is  simply  not  con- 
cerned with  the  period  of  time  duiing 
iHilch  an  animal  is  undergoing  experi- 
mentation. 

Unfortunately,  this  important  point 
has  been  overlooked  by  the  many  re- 
QWcted  doctors  and  scientists  who 
vehemently  oppose  Federal  supervision 
of  animal  facilities  in  laboratories.  I  am 
hc^ieful  that  the  Commerce  Committee 
hearings,  together  with  responsible  com- 
ment like  the  Times  and  Courier- Journal 
edltoilals.  will  dispel  this  harmful  con- 
fusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Times  and  Courier- Journal 
editorials  cited  above  be  printed  in  the 

RCOORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
veie  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxc- 
oao,  as  follows: 

irtaoa.  tb»  Hw  York  TlmM.  May  38,  IBM] 
PaoracTiMo  Riskaxch  Akimau 

TlM  Sensto  Commerce  Coomilttee  bae 
■cbeduled  addltlon&l  taeArlngs  this  week  on 
the  <llffl<mlt  problem  of  drafting  le^^atkn  to 
protect  the  hundred*  of  tboaeanta  of  i^nim»i« 
used  each  year  Tor  medical  reaearch. 

The  Bouae  of  RepreeentatlTea  haa  already 
paaMd  a  bill — ^Umtted  to  dogs  and  eats— re- 
qQlrtng  that  the  Departmant  of  Agriculture 
Ucanea  aad  la^Mct  dealen  who  aell  these  anl- 
anala  to  laboratorlea.  Sepraeentatlve  JoaspH 
t.  ttmxacm.  of  New  York  and  othera  Inter- 
•stad  In  this  problem  have  i»eaented  dlatreea- 
Ing  sTtdanoe  that  aome  dealen  have  faUed 
to  prorMa  adequate  food  and  water  or  suffld- 
«ntty  large  pens  for  thaae  animals  Aa  a  re- 
SMtt.  many  animals  hava  died  or  suflarad 
nsidlsasly  without  serrlng  any  medical  pur- 
poaa  whsrtaver. 

Tba  oootroverslal  question  before  the  Sen- 
Ata  ooaomittM  is  whether  the  redaral  statad- 
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ards  should  alao  apply  to  lahoratortea  In  ttaa 
period  before  and  after  the  actual  eiq>erl< 
mants.  In  our  view,  this  Is  a  reasonable  re- 
quirement. It  would  be  desirable  to  extend 
the  coverage  of  the  bill  to  Include  monkeys, 
rabblta.  and  other  vertebratea. 

The  pending  bUl  In  no  way  regulatea  ani- 
mal experiments,  but  many  respected  doctors 
vehemently  oppose  Federal  supervision  of  ani- 
mal faculties  In  Isboratarlea  because  they 
view  It  aa  the  first  step  toward  Qovemment 
controls  over  the  conduct  of  experiments.  As 
we  have  stated  In  the  past,  we  believe  It 
would  be  possible  to  devise  criteria  affecting 
the  duration  and  palnf  ulness  of  experiments 
without  stifling  research.  However,  that 
question  does  not  arise  luider  the  pending 
bill,  and  Congress  at  present  shows  little  dis- 
position to  consider  It.  On  Its  own  merits,  a 
bUl  to  regijlate  the  facilities  for  animals  be- 
fore and  after  the  experiments  deserves  en- 
actment. 

[From  the  Courier- Journal.  Louisville    Ky 

May  16,  1906  J 
W«  Owx  DxcxNCT  TO  THx  Aniicau  Tbat  Dh 

FOB  ITS 

Last  month,  Kentucklans  were  shocked  by 
an  incident  that  took  place  on  a  Lexington 
street.  Police  stopped  a  truck  which  was 
crammed  with  161  dogs.  A  veterinarian 
caUed  to  examine  them  said  they  were 
"stuffed  in  cages"  that  were  crueUy  over- 
crowded. He  found  one  dog  dead,  and  no 
food  or  water  whatever  for  the  wretched  sxir- 
vlvors.  More  than  600  animal  lovers  rushed 
forward  to  try  to  ransom  the  dogs  out  of 
their  prison.  The  drivers  of  the  truck  ex- 
plained, however,  that  they  were  under  con- 
tract to  deUver  the  animals  for  laboratory 
experimentation  in  another  state.  Each  of 
the  drivers  was  fined  $100  for  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals, but  the  truck  rolled  on  to  its  desti- 
nation. 

This  la  the  kind  of  Incident  that  has  pro- 
duced more  letters  on  protection  for  labora- 
tory animals  than  on  any  legislation  before 
the  current  seeslon  of  Congress.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  Americans  believe  In  the  necessity 
of  animal  experimentation  for  the  benefit  of 
human  health.  MUUons  who  hold  that  view, 
revolt,  however,  when  such  w<»k  is  allowed 
to  entail  needless  anguish  for  the  animals 
Involved. 

Proper,  decent  safeguards  are  written  Into 
two  bUls  now  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  They  are  S.  3059,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Scott,  and  S.  2322,  sponsored  by 
Senators  Clabx.  Magwttson  and  Brxwstxx. 
WHT  action  is  blockkd 

These  measures  require  humane  standards 
of  care  for  animals  in  the  hands  of  dealers.  In 
transit,  and  In  laboratories.  They  do  not 
touch  the  Issues  of  control  over  actual  lab- 
oratory experiment. 

Bills  for  the  protection  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals have  been  grinding  along  in  Congress 
for  the  past  six  years.  They  have  been 
blocked  in  various  committees.  Public  sym- 
pathy is  aroused,  but  it  has  been  diffused  and 
dissipated  among  the  various  measures. 
Now  it  is  passible  to  get  a  vitally  needed  re- 
form into  effect  this  very  year.  Such  a  simple 
and  forthright  measure  ss  S.  2322  or  S.  3059 
could  be  released  qioickly  from  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  voted  into  law  without  fur- 
ther long  delay. 

The  frantic  barking  and  howling  of  the 
dogs  trapped  In  the  truck  on  the  L>exlngton 
street  continued  to  haunt  those  who  came 
near.  long  after  the  vehicle  had  lumbered 
away.  Such  cries  of  help  from  *nim»ia 
marked  for  laboratory  use  ring  in  the  ears  of 
men  and  women  of  conscience  everywhere. 

We  exact  from  theee  ^nimwls  the  sacrifice 
of  theh  Uves  for  our  welfare.  Surely  we  owe 
them  in  return  a  humane  standard  oif  care 
untU  they  meet  their  death. 


DISCRIMINA'nON  AND  DUE 
PROCESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  deep  and  continued  interest  1q 
administrative  practice  and  procedure 
causes  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  an  article  recently  published 
in  the  Federal  Bar  Journal,  volume  25 
No.  4,  beginning  at  page  333  entitled 
"Discrimination  and  Due  Process."  The 
author  of  this  article,  Conrad  D.  Phlloe, 
is  a  past  national  president  of  the  FM-' 
eral  Bar  Association  and  has  given  con- 
siderable research  and  thought  to  many 
of  the  problems  that  are  arising  in  the 
administrative  process  ,as  our  Qovem- 
ment gets  more  complex. 

Due  to  the  article's  length.  I  will  not 
place  the  entire  text  in  the  Record,  but 
I  would  like  to  point  out  the  article  com- 
ments on  the  many  issues  raised  by  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  indicates 
the  need  to  establish  a  sound  legal  ap- 
proach in  the  enforcement  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  act.  I  am  sure  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  act  will  find  Mr. 
Philos'  article  valuable  reading. 

I  also  take  this  occasion  to  commend 
the  Federal  Bar  Association  for  the  many 
articles  and  panels  published  down 
through  the  years  on  the  developing 
process  of  administrative  law.  When  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  before  the 
Senate,  the  Federal  Bar  Journal  devoted 
one  entire  issue  to  this  important  sub- 
ject, with  many  articles  on  both  sides, 
in  the  legal  sense,  by  several  Senators 
and  outstanding  legal  minds  in  the  Na- 
tion under  the  direction  of  Justice  Stan- 
ley F,  Reed,  retired,  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 


May  25,  1966 


WHY  NOT  CONFESS  ERROR? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  what 
a  wonderful  thing  it  would  be  if  Presi- 
dent Johnson  would  take  a  new  look, 
would  squarely  face  the  increasingly  ap- 
parent truth  that  our  military  involve- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  has  been  and  is  s 
tragic  error.  It  Is,  of  course,  dlfDcult  for 
the  head  of  the  State,  one  proud  and 
sensitive  and  accustomed  to  success— 
which  he  has  so  brilliantly  achieved  in 
his  domestic  program — to  admit  that  the 
path  that  he  has  been  following  in  south- 
east Asia  is  mistaken.  But  the  evidence 
is  becoming  overwhelming  day  by  day 
that  we  have  no  business  militarily  in 
Vietnam,  that  increasing  bombing  and 
violence  are  no  solutions,  that  we  can 
only  get  ourselves  involved  more  snd 
more  deeply  with  steadily  diminishing 
prospects  of  a  decent  solution.  The  time, 
it  seems  to  me  has  come — indeed  is  over- 
due— when  error  should  be  confessed  and 
every  step  taken  to  reverse  the  existing 
policy. 

Judging  from  the  President's  Chlcsfo 
speech  on  May  17,  he  wants  every  candi- 
date for  election  in  November  to  sup- 
port his  war  policy  in  southeast  Asia. 
But  why  hang  that  albatross  around  oar 
fellow  Democrats'  necks?  The  Demo- 
crats have  a  record  in  domestic  affairs  of 
which  all  can  be  proud.  The  per- 
formance of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th . 
Congress  by  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress  was  unsurpassed  in  our  history- 


Why  let  our  f (dly  in  ^^etn4|n  nullify  that 
great  achievement? 

Our  dilemma  is  reallstlbbUy  discussed 
in  a  lucid  and  forthright  cUumn  by  Wal- 
ter Llppmsuin  entitled:  j  I  "Moment  of 
Truth,"  which  ai^jeared  tl  tls  week  in  the 
Washington  Post.  Wal  ir  Lippmann 
Uial3rzes  the  steadily  deteriorating  posl- 
tisxi  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  and 
points  out  that:  1 1 

We  shall  increasingly  be  flghtlng  alone  in 
t  country  which  has  an  army'Cbat  is  breaking 
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up    and    a 
tuthority. 


government 


And  he  concludes: 


has    UtUe 


Inexorably 


The  moment  of  truth  C4^4 
vben  a  radical  mistake  has  b4en  made.  Ttie 
mistake  In  this  case  has  '  been  to  order 
American  troops  to  fight  an  Impossible  war 
in  an  impossible  environment.  The  Amerl- 
esn  troops,  which  may  sooA  number  four 
hundred  thousand  men,  are  (Committed  to  an 
unattainable  objective— a  fr^e  pro-American 
South  Vietnam.  They  are  | commanded  to 
tchleve  this  on  a  continent  miere  they  have 
DO  Important  allies,  and  where  their  enemies 
have  Inexhaustible  numbers. '  ■ 

The  situation,  not  anyona^  pride  or  the 
Nation's  prestige,  must  be  Our  paramount 
concern. 

I  ask  unanimous  conser  li  that  the  en- 
tire column  be  printed  in  me  Rkcord. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ^i  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Moment  or  Txt^h 

(By  Walter  Llppi 

The  hardest  question  fac: 
ment  Is  whether  or  not  the 
the  Saigon  government  and 
(topped  and  reversed.     The  {Official  position 
Is,  of  course,  that  it  can  be.' 

But  there  is  little  evldenc^  to  support  the 
official  will  to  believe,  and  thare  Is  mounting 
evidence  that  General  Ky  or  boyone  like  him 
U  In  an  Irreconcilable  conflict  with  the  war- 
weary  people  of  Vietnam.  TJUere  Is  no  pros- 
pect now  visible  tbat  the  Soliitb  Vietnamese 


iun) 

us  at  the  mo- 

tegration  of 

'^e  army  can  be 


^tnese  army  can 
prosecution  of 


people  and  the  South  Vletni 
be  united  and  raUled  for  thf 
the  war. 

Unless  this  condition  chanb^  radically,  we 
iball  Increasingly  be  fight^g  alone  in  a 
country  which  has  an  army  that  is  breaking 
up  and  a  government  which  |  has  little  au- 
thority. 1 

We  can  already  see  on  ^«  horison  the 
possibility  of  an  American  army  fighting  on 
its  own  in  a  hostile  enviromnent.  We  must 
liope  that  the  President  ahd  his  strategic 
planners  are  prepared  for  4uch  a  develop- 
ment. For  If  the  South  Vlcliilamese  govern- 
ment and  army  continue  to  disintegrate  as  it 
>i  now  the  case,  our  troops  tAay  find  them- 
lelves  without  serious  orguiized  mUltary 
lupport,  and  forced  to  find  their  way  In  a 
■••thing  imrest  where  friend  snd  foe  are  In- 
<UstlnguUhable.  , 

If  the  Saigon  forces  dtslAiegrate.  it  will 
no  longer  be  possible  to  continue  the  war 
on  the  theory  that  the  mlssle^  of  our  troops 
Is  to  smash  the  hard  core  of  Ifte  enemy  while 
the  Saigon  troops  occupy  fehd  pacify  the 
country  side.  What  then?  We  shall  be  hear- 
ing from  the  Ooldwater  faction,  whoee  first 
•rtlcle  of  mUitar^  faith  Is  ihllmited  belief 
In  alrpower.  They  are  arguing  that  the  way 
to  repair  the  breakdown  In  S^uth  Vietnam  Is 
to  bomb  Haiphong  and  Hanf4  In  the  north. 
The  Administration,  as  we  artt  told  by  Secre- 
wy  McNamara  and  Mr.  Brown,  the  Secretary 
«<  the  Air  Force,  knows  the,  folly  and  the 
rotuity  of  that  course  of  actkbn.  i 

b  there  any  real  alternatiji*  to  a  holding 
"'"tegy,  sometimes  called  tha  enclave  strat- 
*n.  pending  the  negotiation  bf  a  truce  and 
•Srtement  for  our  phased  wll^hdrawal  from 


the  Asian  mainland?  If  the  Vletmunese  war 
cannot  be  won  by  the  Air  Force,  if  it  cannot 
be  won  by  American  troops  fighting  alone 
in  South  Vietnam,  what  other  strategic  op- 
tion Is  there? 

The  only  other  option  would  be  to  make 
no  new  decisions,  pursue  the  present  course, 
and  hope  that  things  are  not  so  bad  as  they 
seem,  and  that  something  better  will  turn 
up.  The  President  Is  bound  to  be  strongly 
tempted  to  take  this  line.  The  altematlvee 
open  to  him  are  dangerous  or  inglorious, 
and  repulsive  to  his  cautious  but  proud 
temperament. 

A  great  head  of  government  would  have 
seized  the  nettle  some  time  ago,  as  long  as 
1964.  and  would  have  disengaged  gradually 
our  military  forces.  But  that  would  have 
taken  a  high  mlndedness  and  moral  courage 
which  are  rare  among  the  rulers  of  men.  For 
rulers  of  men  nearly  always  wiU  do  almost 
anything  rather  than  admit  that  they  have 
made  a  mistake. 

Yet  the  moment  of  truth  oomes  inexorably 
when  a  radical  mistake  has  been  made.  The 
mistake  In  this  case  has  been  to  order  Amer- 
ican troops  to  fight  an  impossible  war  in  an 
impossible  environment.  The  American 
troops,  which  may  soon  niunber  400  thou- 
sand men,  are  committed  to  aa  unattainable 
objective — a  free  pro-American  South  Viet- 
nam. They  are  commanded  to  achieve  this 
on  a  continent  where  they  have  no  impor- 
tant allies,  and  where  their  enemies  have 
inexhaustible  numbers. 

The  situation,  not  anyone's  pride  or  the 
Nation's  prestige,  must  be  our  paramotmt 
concern. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR  THEO- 
DORE FRANCIS  GREEN,  OP  RHODE 
ISLAND 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  death 
cannot  diminish  the  inspiration  which 
Theodore  Francis  Green  has  been  to  so 
many  Americans. 

A  lifetime  of  nearly  five-score  years 
is  an  opportunity  for  exceptional  achieve- 
ment, and  Senator  Green  filled  his 
years  with  exceptional  deeds  of  public 
service. 

Throughout  his  career,  he  was  a  mod- 
em day  renaissance  man,  excelling  as  a 
Roman  law  scholar  and  professor,  an 
attorney,  businessman,  textile  manufac- 
turer. State  representative.  Governor, 
and  U.S.  Senator.  He  was  a  world  travel- 
er, linguist,  art  coimoisseur,  and  a  gen- 
tleman whose  integrity,  wisdom,  courtly 
manners,  sind  warm  wit  charmed  his 
friends  and  colleagues. 

Senator  Green  applied  his  enormous 
energies  without  stint  to  every  under- 
taking, whether  it  be  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
reorganization  of  Rhode  Island's  execu- 
tive and  Judicial  branches,  or  his  de- 
manding regimen  of  physical  fitness. 

In  many  respects.  Senator  Green  was 
bom  to  be  a  national  leader.  But  were  it 
not  for  his  tremendous  desire  to  serve, 
and  his  courage  to  overcome  25  years  of 
political  defeat,  Rhode  Island  and  our 
Nation  would  have  iieen  deixrlved  of  his 
leadership. 

It  will  always  be  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  me  that  I  was  privileged 
to  serve  in  the  Senate  with  him.  He 
enriched  the  lives  of  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  respected  by  all  who  worked  with 
him.  It  is  my  good  fortune  to  occupy  Ms 
office,  suite  221  In  the  Senate  Office 
Building.  My  office  is  a  daily  reminder  of 
a  man  whose  values  I  admire  so  much. 


APPEALING    EDUCATOR:     MOTHER 
ELEANOR  M.  O-BYRNE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  Mother  Eleanor  M.  OByme 
armounced  last  week  that  she  will  retire 
as  the  president  of  Manhattanville  Col- 
lege of  the  Sacred  Heart  In  July.  Her 
term  as  president  has  witnessed  many 
changes  in  the  coUege — not  Just  Its  re- 
location from  New  York  City  to  West- 
chester County,  and  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled, but  also  a  steady  increase  in  the 
standards  of  educational  quality  under 
her  intelligent  and  Imaginative  lesMler- 
shlp.  She  is  in  large  measure  respon- 
sible for  the  retention  of  a  warm  spirit 
among  the  faculty,  staff,  and  students,  a 
difficult  task  when  an  educaticmiBil  .insti- 
tution increases  in  size  and  expands  the 
educational  opportunities  available  to 
its  students,  and  at  the  same  time  rer 
quests  that  the  students  devote  greater 
energies  to  both  studies  and  community 
projects.  All  those  connected  with  the 
college  will  miss  her  intense  personal 
interest  In  them — and  her  smile. 

The  American  educational  community 
win  also  miss  Mother  CBjrme.  She  has 
contributed  fruitful  Ideas,  and  has  given 
generous  service,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  Negro  and  international  education. 
X  hope  that  her  promise  to  keep  in  tou^ 
win  mean  that  she  will  continue  to  give 
the  benefit  of  her  experience  and  imagi- 
nation to  other  coUege  administrators, 
their  students,  and  to  all  with  whom  she 
comes  in  contact. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  Mother 
CByme's  decision  to  retire  last  week 
and  also  published  a  warm  aoooont  of 
her  years  at  Manhattanville  in  an  ac- 
companying "Woman  in  the  News"  col- 
umn. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  these  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

Affcauno  Eddcatob:  Uothxe  BLasBoa  Maar 
O'Btkhc 

She  has  called  herself  "the  old  witch," 
"Crazy  Jane"  and  "Mother  Lollipops,"  but 
the  secret  of  her  achievements,  she  confided 
to  an  Interviewer,  is  her  ability  to  be  a  "Jim- 
my, Jimmy,  got  anything  to  glmmee."  The 
last  characterization  was  Mother  Eleanor 
Mary  O'Byme's  salty  way  of  explaining  her 
success  in  wheedling  money  for  her  beloved 
Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
in  Purchase,  N.Y.  During  her  ai-year  ten- 
ure as  president — the  school  announced  yes- 
terday that  she  will  retire  In  July — she  has 
more  than  tripled  the  college's  worth,  to 
$l9.1-mllUon.  and  raised  alumnae  oontrlbu- 
ttoos  troa  •66,000  In  194S  to  $168,080  last 
year. 

That  sum  would  be  Just  chalk-and-erasers 
money  for  one  of  the  universities  that  count 
their  students  In  the  tens  of  thousands,  but 
for  Manhattanville.  with  its  935  girls.  It  Is  a 
glft-glvlng  record  to  make  a  secular  college 
president,  hired  chiefly  for  his  ability  as -a 
dollar-collector,    gnash   his   teeth    In   envy. 

One  reason  the  gifts  come  pouring  in  Is  the 
loyalty  the  college  instills  In  Its  girls.  No 
student  spent  four  years  at  the  gray  stone 
and  brick  campus  without  becoming  a  first- 
name  Intimate  of  Mother  O'Byme.  And  the 
keeps  the  ties  taut  with  frequent  visits  to 
alunmae  around  the  country. 

Invariably,  on  these  trips,  the  Manhattan- 
vtlle  graduates  pioudly  present  their  ehUdraa, 
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•a  npwtenoe  Mother  OTBym*  anjoji  Mod 
pnpuw  (or  eanfoUy. 

toixiFon,  mcLnczTD 

"For  the  flnt  two  mlnutaa  the  cbUdrm  an 
»tw%j»  perfect."  the  nld.  "Then  tbejr  etart 
behAvliic  normeUy.  TheVa  why  rm  alwayi 
wnad  with  loUlpopa." 

GknaU.  allm.  with  plump  cheeks  and  bright 
browB  eye*  behind  rlmlaae  apectaelea, 
Hotbar  03yme  looka,  at  first  glance,  no- 
where near  the  70th  birthday  she  Is  ap- 
proaching this  year.  And  she  Is  In  perpetual 
motion,  bouncing  quickly  down  the  marble 
■tain  of  the  administration  building,  a  tur- 
reted.  granite  castle  that  onoe  was  the  heme 
of  Whltelaw  Reld:  racing  down  the  walk 
toward  the  diapel  (or  a  moment  at  prayer; 
using  even  har  rare  moments  of  repoee  for 
knitting. 

She  seems  to  be  the  living  embodiment  of 
the  spirit  of  the  college.  A  frequent  Tlsltor 
said  he  never  would  forget  seeing  her  at  the 
head  cf  a  line  of  nims,  r^trtng  chairs  from 
hand  to  hand  like  a  bucket  brigade  as  they 
pcepand  the  campus  for  an  outdoor  oon- 
oert,  and  all  of  them  ■^"gl^'g  lustily  "Tre 
Been  Working  On  the  Railroad." 

A  Rncnc  MOTnra  bat 

Another  recalled  the  hectic  summer  days 
of  196a,  when  the  college  was  preparing  to 
moT«  to  Purchase  from  Us  old  center  on 
Convent  Avenue  In  Manhattan. 

Ophlr  Farm,  as  the  place  was  called  when 
the  Reld  family  owned  It.  had  been  churned 
up  Into  a  sea  of  mud  by  bulldooers  and  other 
heavy  machinery  as  worimen  rushed  to  com- 
plete five  new  buildings.  Mother  O^yme 
wore  heavy  overshoea  under  her  long  black 
skirts  and  waded  Into  the  muck  and  mire  to 
cheer  the  workmen  on. 

And  when  one  truck  driver  shouted  to  an- 
other to  ask  "Where's  thU  blankety-blank 
Mother  O'Byme?"  she  Just  chuckled  over 
tte  "blankety-blank"  and  answered:  "Here 
Z  am.    What  do  you  want?" 

Bor»on  Sept.  13.  18M.  In  Savannah,  where 
she  was  rsared.  Mother  O'Byme  U  the  anUth- 
esU  of  the  green-yallsry  OeorgU  peach,  and 
very  much  a  modem  woman.  Reproached  for 
the  abstract  deelgn  of  the  stained  glass  win- 
dows Installed  In  the  college  chapel  in  ises, 
she  repUed:  "We  are  living  in  a  contempo- 
rary world — not  in  the  13th  century." 

nn  AMlVlfM  XM  DMKZXS 

Mother  O'Byme  prepared  herself  for  the 
Sacred  Heart  Order  and  for  a  career  of  teach- 
ing at  the  ManhattanvUIe  CoUege,  Pordham 
University  and  Oxford  University.  She  has 
two  bachelor's  degreee.  two  master's  degrees 
and  three  honorary  doctorates.  In  June,  she 
will  get  two  more  honorary  degrees,  from 
Boston  OoUege  and  from  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity. 

After  completing  her  studlee  at  Oxford  In 
1*M.  she  returned  to  ManhattanvUIe  as  pro- 
feeaor  of  history,  became  dean  In  1934.  and 
succeeded  to  the  presidency  In  1946.  In  re- 
cent years,  her  work  off  campus,  on  comznlt- 
teee  of  dlstlngxilshed  eduoatora.  has  brouaht 
her  n^Mpn^i  tua». 

One  off-campus  work  Mother  O'Byme  Is 
P«rtleularly  proud  of  is  her  service  on  behaU 
of  Negro  education.  In  1963.  she  began 
urging  the  AssocUtlon  of  American  Colleges 
to  opm  soholarshlps  and  feUowshlps  to  Negro 
students,  and  she  has  served  as  director  of 
Catholic  Scholarships  for  Negroee  and  as  a 
member  of  the  educational  committee  of  the 
United  Negro  CoUage  Pund. 

MSMBATTAWnjJK  LoaOM  PaMmBtT:    MOTKB 

CBram.  09,  Tto  Quit  nr  Jolt  worn  Pom 
"Jvmt  940  Mnmas  Awat"— Studenw  m 
Bww»M    Son  "Dizis"  Wrsn  Thxt  Hsas 

.    8mt»  LaAvnra  Ana  ai  Tkabs  as  Cotxia 

(     HBab 

PuacHAS*  W.T..  May  1».— MUihattanvUie 
College  ot  the  Sacred  Heart  »T»»/>,n,g^  to- 
tey  that  Mother  Beanor  M.  O'Byna  would 
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retire  as  Its  president  to  /uly.  She  will  be 
nicceedad  by  Mother  Blaabeth  J.  MoOor- 
mack.  academic  dean  of  the  Roman  CathoUe 
Institution.. 

Now  69  years  (dd.  Mother  O'Byme  said. 
"Ood  has  left  me  In  good  health,  and 
senility  has  not  yet  appeared."  While  still 
shead,  she  went  on.  she  wants  to  step  aside 
for  Mother  MeCormaek.  who  Is  44. 

When  she  had  to  confide  har  plan  to  the 
faculty  this  week  she  waited  until  the  estd 
of  a  routine  meeting  when  the  teachais  were 
about  to  leave. 

"This  Is  the  time  of  year  for  good-bya.  and 
we  can  add  Mother  O'Byme  to  the  Itst."  she 
eald  as  tears  walled  In  her  brown  eyee. 

She  paused,  then  said:  "lliere's  nothing  Z 
want  lass  than  good-bye.  m  never  leave 
ManhattanvUIe  in  Interest.  Zn  my  new  work 
ni  be  just  340  minutes  away  by  driving  at 
the  legal  limit — and  rm  sure  my  friends  wlU 
do  It  much  qulcksr." 

Her  new  post  win  be  In  Kenwood,  the  pro- 
vincial house  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Order  In 
Albany,  where  she  wUl  set  up  education  and 
advisory  projects. 

When  the  campus  grapevine  spread  the 
word  about  Bfotber  O'Byme,  somebody 
pushed  a  button  in  the  chapel  that  started 
the  bells  pealing. 

Soon  moat  of  the  936  students  left  their 
dormltorlee  and  formed  outside  the  chapel, 
"nielr  volcee  roee  first  In  "Dixie"  (Mother 
O'Byme  Is  from  Savannah.  Oa.)  and  then 
"Por  She's  a  JoUy  Oood  PeUow." 

"SUly  girls."  Mother  O'Byme  retorted. 
"Tills  Is  a  strange  use  of  your  reading  period. 
I  never  say  good-by."  Then  she  saw  Mother 
McCormack  In  the  crowd  and  added.  "Every- 
body miut  know  that  I  am  not  Irreplace- 
able." 

Mother  O'Byme  became  president  of  Man- 
hattanvUIe In  1946  when  Its  campus,  with 
899  students,  was  \fi  Manhattan.  She  man- 
aged the  development  of  the  new  campus 
here  In  1963  on  the  old  Ophlr  BaU  eetate  of 
WhlteUw  Reld. 

Mother  McCormack.  who  Is  from  Z^roh- 
mont.  Joined  ManhattanvUIe  In  1944  as  an 
■ngllsh  teacher.  She  became  the  academic 
dean  In  1983. 


PRICE-CUTTINa  ACnvniES  AF- 
PECnNQ  AGRICULTURAL  PROD- 
UCTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Ai»11 
27,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McOovikn]  submitted  a 
concurrent  resolution — Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  88— to  prevent  the  var- 
ious branches  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment frcan  engaging  in  price-cutting  ac- 
tivities affecting  agricultural  products. 

It  has  become  very  modish  of  late  in 
the  Oovemment  to  attack  the  effects  of 
Inflation  rather  than  to  worry  about  its 
causes,  that  is,  the  Federal  governmental 
agencies  have  apparently  attempted  to 
use  their  powers  to  achieve  de  facto  price 
and  wage  control  even  though  no  such 
power  has  been  specifically  accorded 
them  for  this  purpose. 

One  such  case  in  p(rint  was  the  action 
in  April  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  Impodng  export  controls  on  cattle 
hides.  Senator  McGovxrn  referred  to 
this  action  in  his  remarks  at  the  time  of 
introduction  of  this  legislation,  and  I 
think  this  episode  is  a  perfect  example  of 
the  type  of  price-setting  activity  which 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  88  would 
help  eliminate. 

As  an  action  to  control  domestic  prices 
It  Is  baaed  on  a  complete  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  inflation  problem.   To  attempt 


to  control  prices,  in  this  case  as  In  an  In- 
creasing number  of  other  cases,  is  to  sulh 
stitute  cause  for  effect 

Rather  than  chaiv^ng  its  policy  and 
removing  the  causes  of  these  price  in- 
creases, the  various  agencies  are  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  each  particular  In- 
crease by  measuring  it  against  arbltimiy 
guidelines  for  wages  and  prices,  and  en- 
forcing Its  wwe-  and  prloe-settlng  poU. 
cies  for  consulting  a  catalog  of  varlona 
powers  which  were  delegated  to  the 
agencies  f<H>  very  dlffemit  purposes. 

Far  from  insuring  an  adequate  suprty 
of  cattle  hides  for  domestic  use.  meas- 
ures such  as  the  present  one  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  industry  and  will  result 
In  a  flight  of  capital  out  of  the  industry 
Thus,  the  long-range  effect  will  be  a  de- 
teriorating situation  in  the  industry  and 
a  reduction  In  the  overall  number  of  hides 
available. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Exjpcat  Caa- 
trol  Act  was  intended  as  a  lever  to  ma- 
nipulate prices.  The  announced  purpose 
of  the  Department's  action  cm  hides  was 
to  provide  adequate  supplies  for  domestic 
consumption.  However,  it  appears  to 
many  that  the  purpose  was  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  at  a  set  oeUing  price 
to  dranestlc  shoe  manufactxirers.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  was  the  intent  or 
the  spirit  of  the  short  supply  control 
authority  in  the  act. 

The  same  could  be  said  about  the  Ctov- 
emment's  action  to  hold  down  prices 
in  other  c<»unodities.  both  agricultural 
and  industrial. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  oo- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Cmciurent  Resolu- 
tl(Mi88. 

The  pr(H)08ed  legislation  is  a  first  step 
in  the  right  direction,  the  direction  of 
limiting  Oovemment  activities  which  are 
designed  to  establish  precedent  for  price 
and  wage  control. 
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METHODS  OP  SELECTION  POR 
MHJTARY  SERVICE 

Mr.  KESfNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  our  Nation's  methods  for 
selecting  young  men  for  military  service 
have  come  under  increasing  public  and 
official  scrutiny  in  recent  weeks.  This 
national  concern  over  the  draft  and  those 
affected  by  it  illustrates  pointedly  that 
serious  inequities  do  exist  in  this  system, 
suid  that  many  Americans  think  the  sys- 
tem should  be  changed. 

Last  month  in  a  Senate  speech  I 
pointed  out  certain  Inequities  in  our  pres- 
ent system,  and  3  weeks  ago  I  proposed 
that  we  consider  setting  up  a  national 
lottery  for  drafting  young  men.  I  think 
this  proposal  deserves  careful  study. 
Also,  I  think  we  should  also  study  other 
alternatives,  such  as  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's  recent  suggestion  that  young 
Americans  senie  in  programs  like  the 
Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  to  satisfy  their 
obligations  to  the  country. 

TO  document  this  growing  national 
concern  over  our  draft  system,  I  ask 
unanimous  c<»isent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RicoKo  a  number  of  recent  newspaper 
articles  on  the  subject  I  am  heartened 
to  see  this  wide-ranging  dlscussirai  of  the 
draft  because  I  think  it  Is  vital  that  this 
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about  the  type 
to  abolish  the 
with  either  a 
at  aU.  Others 
versal  service, 
hole  range  of 
ams.  While 
^  merits,  dls- 

itponed.  Aboll- 
llzatlon  of  the 


system  be  made  to  <H7eraliq  with  all  pos- 
ilble  fairness  in  the  f uturk 

There  being  no  objectli  )h.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  pzinteq  \n  the  RxcoaD, 
as  follows: 
[Ftom  the  Harvard  Ortmsod,  May  7.  1908] 
Aboush  THXSiS 

Like  some  great  Gothic  cathedral,  the  draft 
tfttem  continues  to  grow  an^  compUoate  It- 
(•If.  All  the  whUe.  however,  its  two  charac- 
terizing features  are  maintained:  Inequity 
ud  confusion.  Por  an  ast^tmdlng  number 
of  years,  Congrees  has  politely  averted  Its 
gaee  and  allowed  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem to  construct  an  Incredlttle  edifice  of  un- 
nssonable,  bewUderlng,  andlunfalr  rulee  and 
lanctlons.  CongreaslonaL  a^thy  continues, 
but  the  whole  rotten  draft  stiiicture  is  finaUy 
beginning  to  heave  and  sigh  under  Its  own 
velgbt.  Student  groupe  are  staging  little 
Berkeleys;  clvU  rights  organisations  are  pro- 
testing; corporate  recruiters  are  voicing  per- 
plexity; college  deans  are  vt^ndering  aloud; 
lome  professors  have  even  Stopped  grading. 
A  consensus  Is  forming  that  the  draft  must 
be  refcomed,  both  radlcaUy  44d  soon. 

But  there  Is  no  agreemeni 
of  reform  needed.  Some 
draft  altogether,  replacing 
professional  army  or  nothl: 
lupport  the  concept  of 
which  would  encompass  a 
military  and  nonmllltary 
(uch  "total"  solutions  have 
cuBslon  of  them  should  be 
tlon  of  the  draft  and  unlvi 
draft  would  both  require  truly  massive  bu- 
reaucratic alterations.  Confij-ees  would  un- 
derstandably hesitate  to  aik  such  changes 
from  a  military  estabUshn:  ant  already  oc- 
cupied with  other  matters  '  The  Selective 
Service  System  should  be  refbrmed  now.  but 
for  the  present  It  must  remain  a  selective 
■ervlce.  a  compulsory  buti  n(»i-unl versal 
draft.  I 

This  qualification  obviously  limits  the  ap- 
peal of  any  proposed  refoml.  By  definition, 
s  selective  service  system  ItiVolves  elements 
of  coercion  and  arbitrariness.  No  such  sys- 
tem can  be  comfortable  to  live  with.  But 
the  present  system  is  more  than  uncomfort- 
able; it  is  shockingly  unjust,  a  scandal  in  a 
nation  which  pretends  to  be  flemocratic.  The 
Injustice  has  Its  source  Ini  the  S-S  defer- 
ment, and  reform  efforts  spould  center  on 
the  abolition  of  this  feature^  The  2-S  defer- 
ment means  In  practice  th^t  most  of  those 
with  the  money  to  go  to  college  do  not  get 
drafted.  The  provision  m4kes  the  present 
draft  code  one  of  the  clearest  examples  of 
dsss-prlvUege  leglsUtlon  iii  I  American  his- 
tory. |1 

TRX  NATIONAL  DT^teXST 

Thst  the  society  has  so  lobe  tolerated  this 
legislation  reveals  how  easUoT Americans  are 
■educed  by  the  facile  Iden 
bright  abetractlon,  Kdueatli 
bright  abstraction,  the  Natlj 

The  reasoning  Is  simple. 
Is  In  the  National  Interest, 
ested  should   not  be 

ment — which    has    some    ^Ight,    but    not 
much — represents  a  very  cnide  extrapolation 
Iran  two  sound  proposals:  (1)  Formal  edu 
cation  generally   benefits,   ia   an  economic 
end  "cultural"  sense,  both  the  student  and 
the  society  he  eventuaUy 
ue  times  when  a  democ: 
must  act  unjustly  to  pi 
plsce  short-run  "national 
*he  long-run  goal  of  buUi 
*  democratic  society.    Thi 
themselves,    neither    of    thi 
putUj  the  3-8  deferment. 

The  deferment  does  not  pt-btect  Sduoatlon 
Pv  se;   rather  It  protects  Kiie  prlvUege  of 


loatlon  of  one 

with  another 

1  Intereet. 

ilnce  Education 

oae  being  edu- 

Thls   argu- 


tvea.  (2)  lliere 

c  government 

Itself,  must 

terast"  before 

and  preserving 

defensible  In 

proposittons 


•<»•  to  get  an  education. 


>-€  would  not  abolish  educitlon.    It  wotUd 
merely    mean    that    preset  I    nm-students 


AboUshlng  the 


would  have  a  chance  to  fill  the  places  and 
use  the  scholarship  funds  of  those  students 
vrho  are  drafted.  Tlie  "national  Intereat"  In 
education  would  be  preserved;  only  the 
apecial  Intereet  of  those  now  receiving  that 
education  would  be  removed. 

Three  objections  are  commonly  raised  to 
this  argument. 

First,  stHne  claim  that  the  preaent  students 
are  better  students  than  those  who  would 
replace  them,  and  thus  that  the  national  In- 
terest toouid  be  Impaired  by  wiping  out  the 
special  Interest  of  the  academic  Incmnbenta. 
This  obJecUon  has  little,  though  some,  merit. 
Money  Is  not  the  sole  criterion  dividing 
students  from  non-students  In  American 
society,  and  abollahlng  the  3-S  might  lower 
the  general  standard  ot  education  aomewhat. 
But  this  unverlfiaMe  and  hardly  earth-shak- 
ing posslblUty  cannot  counterbalance  the 
gross  Injiutlce  of  the  present  system.  Con- 
cern for  national  Interest  should  override 
concern  fen*  equity  only  when  the  national 
Intwest  In  queetlon  is  urgent  and  substan- 
tial. This  objection  also  overlooks  the  fact 
that  moat  drafted  students  wUl  return  to 
their  studies  In  several  years.  We  are  dis- 
cussing here  chiefiy  the  distribution  ot  In- 
convenience, not  seleotlve  genocide. 

Seo(md.  some  argue  that  aboUtlon  ot  the 
3-S  would  make  education  dUBcult  for  any- 
body; without  the  deferment,  the  whole 
learning  prooees  would  Ue  under  a  pall  at 
uncertainty,  for  no  student  could  be  sure 
of  his  future.  This  objection  overlooks  many 
things.  The  present  system,  with  Ita  welter 
of  criteria  (class  standing,  board  location,  test 
ranking,  etc.)  casts  a  similar  pall  of  unoer- 
talnty.  Phyalcal  disruption  of  one's  educa- 
tion need  not  be  a  disadvantage,  as  anyone 
who  has  taken  a  leave  of  absence  can  testify. 
In  fact,  the  life  of  a  student,  neatly  parti- 
tioned into  semesters  and  marked  by  tangi- 
ble and  postponable  goals.  Is  probably  leas 
disrupted  by  military  service  than  the  lives 
of  many  non-studenta.  FInaUy,  the  aboU- 
tlon of  the  2-S  would  not  preclude  the  con- 
tinuation on  expansion  of  programo.  such  aa 
BOTO.  which  ensure  a  continuous  four-year 
education. 

Third,  some  contend  that  the  3-8  defer- 
ment serves  the  national  Interest  not  by 
protecting  either  education  per  se  w  thoee 
now  receiving  education  but  by  providing 
a  general  social  Incentive  toward  education. 
Unlike  the  other  objections,  this  one  is 
totaUy  without  merit.  If  this  compulsively 
ambitious  society  ever  needed  such  an  ln« 
centlve.  It  no  longer  does.  The  fetlshlatle 
attachment  to  grades  and  degrees  in  tills 
country  long  ago  became  a  National  Neu- 
rosis. The  3-8,  and  the  newly-instituted  ex- 
ams, merely  accelerate  the  teiulency  to  equate 
education  with  a  coUectlon  of  glittering 
honors  and  badges.  Ito  f  oeter  this  dlseaae  la 
the  oppoalte  of  furthering  the  national 
Intereet.  however  the  latter  might  be 
conatrued. 


How  would  the  draft  work  without  the 
3-S?  The  namee  at  all  men  of  eligible 
age  would  be  put  In  a  large  hat,  and  that 
frowsy,  grandmotherly  creature,  the  Clerk, 
would  withdraw  aa  many  namee  as  General 
Hersey  suggests.  A  slmfde  lottery — It  is  the 
only  equitable  method.  Ideally,  the  aelee- 
tlon  could  be  made  but  once  a  year,  thereby 
guaranteeing  the  non-selected  twelve  months 
of  security.  But  under  war  condltlona,  man- 
power needs  fiuctuate  erratically,  and  more 
frequent  lotteries  would  no  doubt  be  needed. 
Still.  It  would  be  possible  to  continue  the 
1-8  deferment,  providing  moet  ot  the  se- 
lected students  a  term  to  put  their  affalrt 
In  order.  A  similar  mechanism  should  be 
devised  for  n<m-students. 

Deferments  and  exemptions  untainted  by 
claas-prtvUege  should  also  be  maintained, 
and  some  extended;  physical  and  mental  dls- 
abUlty,  famUy  dependency,  coneelentlous 
Objection.    Soma  ooeupatlons  and  typea  at 


training  may  stlU  merit  deferments  or  ex- 
emptions In  the  national  interest,  but  the 
criteria  of  national  Intereat  should  be  very 
oarefuUy  and  conservatively  defined. 

•  •  •  •  •    . 

FInaUy.  a  man  should  have  a  ehotoe  at 
alternate  meana  of  ssrvloe:  Peaoe  Corps, 
Teachera  Corp.  Vista,  and  aeleeted  private 
agendea  of  social  action.  Slnoe  unlvereal 
draft  Is  not  envUtoned  here,  these  non- 
mUltary  organlaatlODa  would  not  have  to 
alter  tinelr  admission  atandarda.  The  only 
bureaucratlo  shuflllng  required  would  be  the 
establishment  of  BOTC-llke  propama.  so 
that  students  accepted  by  nonmllltary  agen- 
dea mli^t  complete  their  education  before 
swing. 

Tlie  draft  has  finally  entered  the  unl- 
venlty  to  the  detriment  at  the  unlvanAty 
and  it  Is  now  incumbent  upon  studenta  and 
educatora  to  lead  a  nationwide  lobbying 
campaign  for  reform  of  the  Sdeetlve  Sarvioe. 
On  most  campuses,  the  studenta  have  been 
ahead  of  their  admlnlstratlooa  and  faoultlea 
In  recognising  the  importance  of  reform.  At 
Chicago  and  CCNT.  the  spUt  between  stu- 
dente  and  administration  haa  provoked  the 
former  Into  employing  singularly  inappro- 
priate tactics.  To  protest  mlUtary  intru- 
alon  In  the  academy,  the  students  thrnnselvea 
set  a  dangerous  jirecedent  by  using  brute 
force  to  dramatlae  their  position.  A  wlu>le 
boat  of  nUlder  methods,  from  petitlona  to 
orderly  boycotts,  should  liave  been  exhausted 
before  force  waa  even  contemplated. 

But  If  atudents  have  over-reacted  at  acme 
unlversltlee,  they  have  under-reacted  at  Har- 
vard. Dean  Monro  long  ago  recognised  the 
need  for  reform,  and  he  has  now  joined  in 
a  national  effort  to  convince  other  educa- 
tora, and  Congress,  at  that  need.  His  pro- 
posals closely  parallel  those  outlined  liere. 
He  deeervea,  and  lus  not  yet  received,  the 
active  support  and  help  of  aU  atudente  who 
agree  that  class-prlvUege  leglslstlon  will 
eventually  undermine  the  integrity  ot  the 
university  and  Uxe  society  it  ssrvss. 

(Vtom  life  magazine,  Apr.  39.  18M] 
A  Moax  Unvaix  DaAsr 

"Everyone  wlU  now  be  mobilised,  and  all 
boys  old  enoiigh  to  carry  a  spear  wUl  be 
sent  to  Addis  Ababa.  Married  men  wlU  take 
their  wlvee  to  carry  food  and  oook.  Tlwse 
without  wlvee  wUl  take  any  woman  without 
a  husband.  .  .  .  Anyone  found  at  home  after 
the  receipt  ot  this  order  wlU  be  hanged." 
— ^gmperor  HaNe  SelOMHe  as  ltaUmn$  In- 
vaded EthiopU  in  1935. 

A  copy  of  Halle  Selassie's  crisp  edict  hangs 
in  the  New  Tork  City  hesdquarters  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  and  many  of  the 
young  men  who  stop  to  read  It  can  reflect 
that  the  system  that  has  caught  them  Is 
not  nearly  as  fair  as  the  emperor's. 

America's  Seleotlve  Service  System  lias  be- 
come so  selective,  even  with  the  Vietnam 
build-up.  that  this  year's  registrant  has  only 
ons  chance  In  alx  of  being  drafted  (eee  Livs 
■dltorlal,  Oct.  15).  For  the  individual  who 
Is  tliat  one  in  six,  the  system  is  tmfalr — and 
ba  luw  good  cause  to  complain  wtaeo  his 
friends  sUp  untroubled  into  America's  afllu- 
ent  civilian  aodety. 

XTntU  recently,  the  beet  way  to  fend  off  the 
draft  has  been  to  get  and  hold  on  to  student 
status.  Federal  guidelines  (used  by  local 
boards)  have  suggested  that  a  ooUege  fresh- 
man in  the  top  half  of  the  males  in  lUs  daas 
In  a  given  soliool  should  be  deferred.  This 
Incredible  formula  equatee  a  Calteoh  physios 
major  with  a  water-skl  specialist  from  No- 
where State. 

Now,  to  pUe  discrimination  on  lUoglo,  the 
Selective  Service  System  has  schediUed  a  se- 
rlee  of  qualifying  tests  for  this  spring.  Sup- 
posedly. ttM  tests  would  give  studsnts  rank- 
txtg  In  the  bottom  half  of  their  cisssee  a 
second  chance  to  obtain  defermient.  A»- 
toaOy.  tlM  testa  wUl  discriminate 
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past  thoM  students  who  stand  to  gain  the 
^y  flrom  higher  education— Negroes  and 
members  of  other  minorities.  Standard 
achievement  tests,  of  the  type  about  to  be 
used,  always  favor  the  white  mlddleclass  stu- 
dents because  the  questions  are  drawn  from, 
and  reflect,  the  language  and  situations  of 
their  society. 

A  Chance  to  mate  a  quick  buck  has  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  some  of  the  faster 
presses  In  the  publishing  business.  A  nimx- 
ber  of  manuals,  designed  to  help  a  student 
score  high  on  the  test,  have  appeared  In 
bookahops  and  are  selling  faster  than  Ian 
Fleming.  Their  covers  make  the  pitch  that 
for  91 .06  or  •3.S6,  "this  vital  book  can  help 
you  to  draft  deferment." 

There  la  something  basically  abhorrent  In 
the  Idea  that  any  man  can  help  send  his 
neighbor  off  to  be  shot  at  Instead  of  himself 
■imply  by  paying  •1.95.  StUl,  It  Is  only  a 
logical  outgrowth  of  the  unfairness  buUt 
Into  student  deferments.  It  takes  money  to 
•lay  In  school,  so.  by  and  large,  the  students 
who  avoid  the  draft  that  way  are  the  onae 
with  parents  who  can  afford  the  tab.  The 
■jitam  Isnt  much  different  from  the  one 
that  prevaUed  In  the  North  during  the  Civil 
War— Just  more  expensive.  In  188S  a  draftee 
could  hire  a  substitute  for  «300.  Today  hU 
family  does  the  same,  in  effect,  by  paying 
college  bills  that  can  nm  over  $8,000  a  year. 

As  long  as  the  armed  services  can  use  only 
a  sixth  of  the  men  available  this  year,  a  bet- 
ter way  must  be  found  to  pick  them.     It 

■iMmldn't  be  because  they  are  expendable 

lair  game  because  they  are  a  Uttle  short  of 
wtacatton  or  of  money. 

Perhaps  a  tottery  is  the  answer.  We  have 
used  that  system  before— with  the  famous 
flahbowla  of  the  two  world  wars.  Boiigh  as 
lottery  Justice  Is.  it  wo\Ud  be  fairer  than  the 
system  we  have  today. 

[nmn  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
May  ai.  ig«6] 

Tax  Daarr 

The  urgenti  difficult,  and  continuing  prob- 
lem of  how  to  meet  America's  military  man- 
power needs  most  fairly  Is  again  coming 
■tnmgly  to  the  fore.  That  the  nation  u 
ready  to  pounce  on  and  debate  any  sugges- 
tlon  for  change  in  the  preeent  situation  was 
shown  by  the  Instantaneous  attention  paid 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara's 
Montreal  proposal.  He  had  suggested  that 
•11  young  American  men  and  women  be 
asked  to  give  two  years  of  service  to  their 
country.  This  could  have  been  either  In  the 
•rmed  foroes  or  in  "some  other  volunteer  de- 
velopmental work  at  home  or  abroad." 

Although  tha  White  House  dove  like  a  Jet 
plaae  on  the  propoeal  in  its  hurry  to  disavow 
the  suggestion,  it  has  had  the  effect  of  start- 
ing public  and  congreeslonal  debate.  Some 
of  this  la  aU  to  the  good,  some  Is  not. 

On  the  one  hand,  some  coogressional  (pin- 
ion has  apparently  taken  the  McNamara  pro- 
posal as  an  InvlUtlon  to  make  early  and 
major  chaagee  In  the  present  Selective  Serv- 
ice procedures.  Hasty  action  In  thU  regard 
is  unwarranted  and  dangerous.  On  the  other 
hand,  anything  which  spurs  national  think- 
ing to  work  out  more  equitable  draft  laws  is 
needed  and  welcome. 

Becent  protests  on  university  campuses 
and  elsewhere  Indicate  that  there  U  a  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction  with  Important  aspects  at 
the  way  In  whloh  men  are  dratted  for  military 
•er^ce.  If  there  are  ineqiUtles  these  must  be 
awreeted  as  quickly  and  as  fairly  as  possible. 

Kftny  altamattves  to  the  present  SeleeUve 
Service  program  remain.  The  moat  eom- 
■wUy  dlseuased  Is  that  of  onlvetsal  military 
servlc*.  In  which  all  young  men  are  tealned 
aad  then  tli0  fltteet  eeleoted  for  actual  serv- 
te*.    The  VtontagoB  oppoees  this  as  too  ooatly. 

Anotheroalls  for  numbers  to  be  drawn  by 
lot.  Another  advocates  an  entirely  voluntary 
aimy  other  than  In  ttma  of  au^lor  vw  (which 
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does  not  yet  M>ply  to  Vietnam) .  This  latter 
Is  sgain  oppoaea  as  being  far  more  coetly. 

Many  believe  that  the  present  system  is 
the  best  of  the  limited  (that  Is  non-national 
service)  systems  If  only  a  few  more  kinks 
could  be  ironed  out.  There  are  many  strong 
arguments  for  exemption  and  deferral  on 
educational  grounds,  even  though  these  are 
bound  to  raise  some  resentment. 

We  believe  that  the  moment  has  come  for 
a  thoroxigh  review  and  for  a  full-scale  public 
and  congressional  debate  on  this  problem. 
Where  the  lives  of  young  men  are  at  stake.  It 
is  utterly  mandatory  that  scrupulous  care 
and  equity  be  obeerved.  It  Is  also  mandatory 
the  public  be  shown  that,  whatever  system 
Is  followed.  It  is  as  humanly  Just  as  lies 
within  the  mitlon's  power. 

[Rrom  the  New  Twk  Times.  May  14.  1966] 
TxsnNo  roB  thx  DiArr 

The  need  for  a  fundamental  reap]Mtiisal  of 
Selective  Service  procedures  Is  put  Into  sharp 
focus  Bs  several  hundred  thousand  students 
across  the  country  take  the  first  draft  defer- 
ment tests  today. 

As  long  as  the  present  deferment  system 
remains  in  force,  the  use  at  these  teets  is 
preferable  to  reliance  on  college  grades  and 
class  standing.  The  national  examination  at 
least  frees  facility  members  from  the  un- 
wanted obUgatton  to  apply  academic  yard- 
sticks to  the  draft  decision.  It  also  offers 
assurance  that  attendance  at  a  more  de- 
manding college  will  not  reduce  the  chances 
for  dsferment. 

These  factors  make  ciurrent  student  sit-in 
strikes  to  protest  the  teste  and  civil  disobedi- 
ence directed  against  the  university  admln- 
istratlona  particularly  Inexciisable.  The 
forms  of  protest  have  the  earmark  of  adoles- 
cent Irrattoiutllty — temper  tantrums  aimed 
at  those  who  want  to  assure  the  fairest  pos- 
sible treatment  under  existing  conditions. 

Nevothelees,  It  U  plain  that  the  test  only 
allevlatea  a  generally  unsatisfactory  proce- 
dure. Deferment  of  college  students  places 
most  of  the  burden  of  military  service  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  very  poor  or  the  aca- 
demically untalented.  This  smacks  of  a 
caste  system.  In  which  prolonged  education 
can  readily  turn  deferment  Into  exemption. 
When  only  a  small  minority  of  the  nation's 
youth  attended  college,  deferring  students 
was  an  essential  measure  to  guarantee  that 
the  country  would  not  lack  for  doctors,  engl- 
neers.  scientists,  teachers  and  other  skilled 
personnel.  But.  with  greatly  expanded  col- 
lege attendance,  such  emergency  action  is 
lees  Justlflable. 

If  selective  Induction  is  to  be  continued, 
then  it  would  be  far  lees  discriminatory  to 
return  to  the  original  concept  of  the  lottery, 
with  deferments  taking  into  account  only 
questtons  of  hardship,  conscientioxu  objec- 
tions and  demonstrable  national  Interest. 

Even  this  would  be  only  a  stop-gap  im- 
provement, however.  Nationally  sound  re- 
form lies  In  the  direction  of  tinlversal  na- 
tiouAl  service,  with  limited  opUons  to  serve 
either  In  the  armed  forces,  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  or  a  variety  of 
domestic  urban  and  rural  missions.  Leading 
educators  have  already  endorsed  such  a  plan. 
It  is  now  up  to  the  nation's  educational, 
manpower  and  mlUtary  leadership  to  evolve 
a  blueprint  for  natltMial  debate  and  Congres- 
sional action. 

[From  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  May  4.  1966) 

Draft  Wn.L  Bs  Hot  Isanx 
(By  Peter  Barnes,  Sun  Washington  Bureau) 

WssKiNOTOH. — ^Four  ysars  ago,  when  the 
Selective  Service  act  was  renewed  by  Con- 
gress without  altering  a  comma,  there  was  a 
combined  total  of  less  than  ten  mlnutss  of 
debate  in  both  Senate  and  House. 

Next  year,  things  wont  be  quite  so  placid. 
The  SalecUva  Service  act  will  be  up  again  for 


reconsideration  la  the  midst  of  a  highly  un- 
popular war  In  Viet  Nam,  and  a  rlslat 
amount  of  gnimbllng  about  the  Inequltlsiicrf 
the  draft. 

Dissatisfaction  with  General  Hersheys 
Selective  Service  system  takee  many  forms. 
Some  married  men  are  distressed  becaiaa 
they  have  been  Included  while  thousands  of 
single  men  classified  1-A  have  not  been 
called. 

Toung  men  who  have  not  wanted  to  or  ai« 
not  able  to  attend  college,  claim  that  the 
student  deferments  discriminate  against 
them. 

Students  in  the  tougher  colleges  maintain 
that  deferments  based  on  a  student's  rank 
In  his  class  make  deferments  easier  for  stu- 
dents In  second-rate  colleges. 

Youths  classified  1-A  get  angry  about 
movie  star  George  Hamilton,  who  has  been 
deferred  as  a  "hardship  case,"  and  profes- 
sional football  star  Joe  Namath,  who  has  not 
been  drafted  because  of  a  l>ad  knee. 

Men  who  were  once  Classified  1-Y  and  de- 
ferred from  service  are  now  being  reclassi- 
fied after  having  made  other  plans  for  their 
careers. 

In  short,  thousands  of  men  and  families 
across  the  coimtry  believe  that  they  are  get- 
ting a  "raw  deal"  from  General  Hershey. 
They  recognize  that  there  is  a  need  to  bear 
what  President  Kennedy  caUed  "the  burden 
of  freedom,"  but  they  feel  that  the  draft 
should  be  carried  out  In  a  more  equitable 
way. 

With  grumbling  on  the  rise,  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  politicians  are  beginning  to 
speak  up. 

Thirty  Republican  congressmen,  including 
Rep.  P.  BsADroKo  Morse  of  Lowell,  called  for 
a  congressional  investigation  of  the  Selective 
Service  system  on  the  groimds  that  It  was 
"grossly  Inefficient." 

Bep.  S.  Mendel  Rivers  (D-S.C),  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  an- 
nounced he  would  hold  hearings  to  look  into 
the  status  of  athletes  such  as  Joe  Namath 
who  are  deferred  for  physical  reasons. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  last 
Sunday,  in  a  national  magazine,  called  for 
replacing  the  present  system  of  deferments 
and  exemptions  with  a  national  lottery,  con- 
ducted among  all  men  reaching  age  18. 
Those  passing  the  mental  and  physical  tests 
whose  numbers  were  picked  In  Washington 
woiUd  begin  service  immediately.  Those 
whose  numbers  were  not  picked  In  the  year 
they  were  examined  would  no  longer  be  vul- 
nerable to  the  draft,  except  In  an  extreme 
national  emergency.  They  would  be  able  to 
plan  their  lives  free  of  uncertainty. 

Probably  not  much  will  come  of  Sen. 
Kennedy's  proposal.  Despite  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  hodge-podge  of  deferment 
rules,  a  national  lottery  would  take  all  the 
"humanity"  out  of  the  draft.  Joe  Jones  U 
lucky,  Bob  Smith  is  unlucky — so  one  serves 
and  the  other  doesn't.  Americans  like  to 
think  they  can  influence  their  own  fates  to 
some  extent. 

Not  much  has  come  yet  of  the  Republican 
call  for  a  congressional  inquiry,  either.  A 
more  opportune  time  would  be  after  the  l»a6 
congressional  elections. 

But  the  voices  being  raised  now  are  Just 
the  beginning  of  what  is  in  store  for  19«7. 
Hearings  will  have  to  be  held  on  the  renewal 
of  the  Selective  Service  law,  and  they  are 
certain  to  be  controversial. 

President  Johnson  in  1964  directed  the 
secretary  of  defense  to  undertake  a  study  at 
the  draft,  and  the  study  reportedly  has  been 
completed.  But  nobody  has  seen  It.  It  will 
probably  come  out  in  time  for  the  1987 
hearings. 

Thus,  though  It  U  much  too  early  to 
predict  what  the  Selective  Service  system 
will  look  like  after  1967,  there  U  no  doubt 
that  the  draft  will  undergo  a  searching  ex- 
amination by  Qongreae  and  possibly  b* 
drastically  overhauled. 
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standards  and 


(from  the  Washington  Dall< 
1966J       ^ 
A  "Whole  BIan"  IMatt 

Oen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  dliKstor  at  Selec- 
tive Service,  has  nothing  lc  do  with  the 
physical  and  mental  standards  for  those 
drafted. 

The  armed  forces  set  the 
give  the  examinations. 

But  it  is  no  secret  that  the  blunt-talking 
general  thinks  the  services  4re  too  flnlcky 
about  whom  they  take.  J 

"If  we  had  waited  for  all  I  these  tests  In 
frontier  days,  the  country  |  would  still  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Indians;'*  he  sometimes 
wys  half -facetiously. 

Oen.  Hershey  believes  In  jwhat  he  calls 
tbe  "Whole  Man"  standard. 

By  that  he  means  that  a  ii^n  should  not 
tM  ruled  out  Just  because  ihe  has  a  trick 
knee  or  fiat  feet  or  a  punctured  ear  drum 
if  overall  he  is  a  good  ph  r^lcal  specimen 
capable  of  being  a  good  soldle '] 

The  general  has  also  polnte  ij  out  that  some 
of  the  best  fighting  men  tbju  country  ever 
bad  weren't   exactly   educational    giants. 

The  armed  forces  should  consider  more 
realistic  standards  in  the  light  of  the  Viet 
Nam  War.  For  example,  we  brieve  most  peo- 
ple think  it  ridiculous  that  a  man  can  take 
the  week-after-week  pounding  of  profes- 
sional football  and  still  be  reputed  as  physi- 
cally unfit. 

Physical  and  mental  rejectf^n  is  no  minor 
problem. 

Ihere  are  2.5  million  mel 
rated  physically  or  mentall; 
circumstances. 

There  are  an  additional  2.3 
1-T.  These  are  borderline  l<iaaes.  qualified 
for  military  service  only  In  caise  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency.  i 

Many  of  these  obviously  aj«  crippled,  sick 
or  mentally  ill  to  the  point  where  It  would 
be  heartless — and  pointless — fjo  put  them  in 
the  armed  forces. 

But  many  would  meet  more  (eallstlc  stand- 
ards and  Oen.  Hershey's  "Wtale  Man"  yard- 
stick makes  sense.  ] 

More  is  Involved  here  tha  a  thousands  of 
additional  eligible  men — me^  whose  places 
have  to  be  taken  by  someone  else.  The  most 
important  thing  is  that  reasonable  "Whole 
Man"  standards  would  add  to  the  draft's 
fairness. 

Couple  this  with  a  letter; 
temilnlng  the  order  In  whl(  h  eligible  men 
are  called  and  the  draft  wof |d  be  on  a  far 
more  Just  basis. 

And  th\u  more  acceptabli 
of  this  country. 


in  4-F— men 
unfit  In  any 

million  classed 


system  of  de- 


to  the  people 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times  [May  22.  1966] 

Washington  :  The  Compute]  i  That  Tdxnd 

Philosophex 

(By  James  Bestc  Q) 

Wasrinctok.  May  21.— Th4 1  military  draft 
Is  now  a  major  source  of  eontroversy  in 
Washington,  thanks  to  Secrelttuy  of  Defense 
UCNamara.  He  has  no  authttlty  to  change 
It,  but  he  has  opened  it  up  M  scrutiny  and 
n^lsion.  and  the  Congress  u  now  talking 
tbout  the  posslbUities  of  ch^ige. 

In  the  short  run.  very  littte  is  likely  to 
be  done.  Few  college  studentslwiU  be  drafted 
tbls  year  unless  the  monthl^  draft  call  goes 
up  from  28,000  to  about  40,00drwhlch  Is  not 
Ukely.  Also,  the  politicians  iie  neither  pre- 
PMed  nor  eager  In  an  eleciibn  year  for  a 
najor  debate  on  a  new  systtaa  at  natloiua 
•rvlce.  I 

Tet  nobody  is  happy  with]  *he  system  as 
"to.  A  bright  boy  working  as  a  clerk  in  a 
wtel  may  be  drafted.  whUe  ai^i  equally  bright 
■"r  going  to  the  hotel  manit(ement  school 
«  OomeU  is  exempt.  Ona  d  r  ift  bosird  may 
na  out  of  single  men  and  1 1  art  caUlng  up 
■•rrted  men.  whUe  another  qraft  board  may 
wi  have  plenty  of  bachelors  loose  on  the 
mm. 
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The  inequities  are  obvious.  It  paya  to  be 
stupid  under  the  preeent  system  and  It  pays 
to  be  smart  and  rich.  Of  the  1350.000  18- 
year-olds  who  will  become  eligible  for  the 
draft  this  year  about  600,000  will  fall  to  pass 
the  Selective  Service  tests.  This  means  that 
a  third  of  them  cannot  measure  up  to  a 
ninth-grade  level. 

▲  boy  of  average  Intelligence  may  rank  in 
the  top  quarter  of  his  class  in  an  inferior 
college  and  thus  be  exempt,  while  a  boy  of 
equal  intelligence  may  rank  In  the  bottom 
quarter  of  his  class  in  a  really  good  uni- 
versity and  be  drafted.  The  ranking  sys- 
tem clearly  discriminates  against  tha  poor 
who  cannot  afford  to  go  to  college  and  the 
Negroes  who  manage  to  get  to  college  but  are 
not  quite  able  to  overcome  inferior  early 
eduoation  and  stay  high  In  the  grade  rank- 
ing system. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  one  bright 
student  may  spend  two  yean  of  Peace  Corps 
service  In  a  Jungle  in  Nigeria  and  be  drafted 
when  he  comes  home,  while  his  twin  brother 
may  avoid  the  draft  by  writing  nuxiographs 
on  Jungle  life  In  NlgerU  at  Harvard  or  WU- 
consln. 

IC'NAMAXA'8    FBOPOSAI. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  Secretary  McNamara  told 
the  editors  in  Montreal  (in  a  speech  read 
several  days  before  delivery  by  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  and  Bill  Moyers  In  the  White 
House)  "that  we  could  move  toward  remedy- 
ing that  Inequality  by  asking  every  young 
person  In  the  United  States  to  give  two 
years  of  service  to  his  coTintry — whether  in 
one  of  the  military  services.  In  the  Pectce 
Corps  or  in  some  other  volunteer  develop- 
mental work  at  home  and  abroad." 

This  startled  Washington,  which  is  a  funny 
town,  and  thinks  of  McNamara  as  the  me- 
chanical man  who  always  defines  Admin- 
istration policy  with  geometrical  acciu-acy, 
which  Is  both  true  and  wildly  inaccurate. 
He  Is  a  phllost^hlcal  computer,  and  the 
philosopher  in  him  Is  stronger  than  the 
computer. 

"Who  Is  man?"  he  asked,  which  is  not  a 
bad  question  for  computers.  "Is  he  a  ra- 
tional animal?  .  . .  Mutual  Interests,  mutiial 
tr\ist,  mutual  effort — ^these  are  the  goals  .  .  . 
If  he  is  (rational]  then  these  goals  can  \ilti- 
mately  be  achieved.  If  he  is  not.  then  there 
Is  little  p<^nt  in  making  the  effort.  .  .  I,  for 
one,"  he  concluded,  "would  not  count  a 
global  free  society  out.  Coercion,  after  all, 
merely  captures  man.  Freedom  captivates 
him.   Thank  you  very  much." 

Thank  you  Indeed  I  Something  is  happen- 
ing here.  This  Is  news,  which  almost  all  the 
newspapers  missed  but  all  the  protesters  on 
the  campuses  should  not  misunderstand. 
The  headline  confilct  between  power  and 
principle,  between  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture, between  the  old  and  the  new  genera- 
tions, between  the  p<dltical  and  Intellectual 
communities  of  the  nation,  may  not  be  as 
hopeless  or  irreconcilable,  as  It  seems. 

the    rUTUXE 

McNamara  is  reaching  beyond  the  draft, 
beyond  the  Pentagon,  beyond  Administra- 
tion policy,  beyond  the  preeent,  even  beyond 
the  concept  of  sovereign  nation  States,  and 
certainly  beyond  Vietnam  and  the  present 
Inequities  of  Selective  Service. 

He  Is  searching  for  a  unifying  principle  be- 
tween power  and  principle,  between  the  rest- 
less defiant  generation  on  the  caucuses  and 
the  harassed  and  distracted  p<dicy-makers  In 
Washington,  between  the  one-third  who 
can't  qualify  for  the  draft,  the  one-third  who 
are  financially  and  intellectually  above  the 
draft,  atul  the  one-third  in  the  middle  who 
are  caught  in  the  draft;  and  even  between 
the  poor  nations  that  need  help  and  the  rldi 
nations  that  need,  for  their  own  security 
and  «vea  serenity,  to  give  help. 

In  this  search,  McNamara  Is  actually  nsarer 
to  people  like  Kingsman  Brewster  at  Yale 


and  Clark  Kerr  sit  the  University  o<  Oall- 
fomia  who  are  trying  to  understand  and 
mobillas  the  yearnings  of  the  coming  gen- 
eration than  he  is  to  the  politicians  hare  in 
Waahlngton,  who  are  merely  complaining 
about  the  campus  demonstrations  and  tha 
rumbles  and  knife  warfare  In  the  cities. 

At  Montreal  McNamara  was  not  thtnUng 
about  present  policy  or  present  pollttos,  oi 
evm  about  the  present  Inequities  of  the 
draft.  He  was  going  beyond  these  ♦**«"b» 
He  was  supporting  what  Harris  Woffard,  tha 
associate  director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  calls 
"the  politics  of  service"  and  thinking  about 
a  new  concept  of  national  service  In  which 
all  young  people  in  America  can  acquire  a 
sense  of  purpose  and  sm  importunity  for 
service  at  home  and  abroad. 

McNamara  will  probably  not  last  long 
enou^  here  to  see  much  progress  toward  his 
ideals.  He  is  not  the  symbol  but  the  critic  at 
Pentagon  power.  Ha  has  fought  too  many 
battles  against  tha  military  Interests,  tha 
commercial  interests,  and  the  political  In- 
terests— the  generals,  who  want  more  guns 
and  planes,  the  manufacturers  who  make  tha 
gims  and  planes,  and  the  politicians  and 
communities  who  benefit  frcm  the  manufac- 
ture of  guiu  and  planes — to  be  popular  or 
even  to  endure. 

But  he  has  opened  up  by  his  speech  In 
Montreal  some  fundamental  questions,  and 
these  will  or  should  be,  debated  seriously  on 
Capital  Hill  and  in  the  newspapers  and  on 
the  xmlverslty  campuses  long  after  ha  is 
gone. 

[From  the  Worcester  (Mass.)   Gazette,  Apr. 
26,  1966] 

KXNHXDT   Olt  DXATT  QUOTAS 

Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  has 
pointed  out  a  real  Inequity  In  oui  selective 
service  system.  He  said  that  assigning  draft 
quotas  by  states  means  that  married  men 
are  being  drafted  in  one  state  while  bachelors 
remain  undraf ted  in  another.  It  depends  on 
how  the  manpower  pool  In  each  state  breaks 
down  into  the  various  categories  of  tha  lA 
classification. 

But,  concerned  though  ha  was,  tha  senator 
hardly  went  far  enough;  for  tha  Selective 
Service  System  is  bound  to  be  somewhat 
xmfair  to  start  with,  though  not  deliberately 
so.  The  nation  must  maintain  its  military 
manpower  pool  and  In  time  of  emergency 
the  pinch  of  Inequity  becomes  more  apparent. 

The  charge  against  state  draft  quotas  oan 
be  made  with  equal  force  against  local  draft 
boards.  The  pattern  differs  according  to 
quotas  and  the  men  available.  Parents  with 
some  means,  moreover,  are  better  sU»le  to 
equip  and  finance  their  sons  for  higher  edu- 
cation than  poorer  parents  are.  The  student 
deferment  policy  thus  favors  those  children 
who,  despite  the  availability  of  scholarship 
aid  these  days,  do  not  have  the  educational 
background  for  college.  Bven  if  the  govern- 
ment were  to  adopt  a  aystem  of  truly  uni- 
versal federal  service,  military  and  dvttlan. 
as  Is  sometimes  suggested,  the  proldem  ot 
encovutiglng  education  as  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  country  would  not  be  solved. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  it 
planning  a  thorough  review  of  the  draft  sys- 
tem before  the  Selective  Service  Act  comes 
up  for  renewal  in  Congress  in  1967.  Oon- 
grees  can  perform  a  real  service  for  tha  youth 
of  the  nation  by  seeking  to  minimize  what- 
ever Injustice  the  draft  system  stUl  contialas 

{From  tha  Waahlngton  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star. 
May  22, 1966] 

T^X  DXAFT — ^THXXX  MOBT  BX   A   BXTTBt  WAT 


cnticiam  of  the  draft  is  mmmung  Tba 
compUints  come  not  only  from  those  called 
up,  but  alao  from  the  highest  circles  In  gor- 
ammant. 

Defense  Sacrataiy  licNamaim  lart 
Wadneaday  hit  tha  system's  "inequity  la 
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i^D^lng  out  ■  minority  for  duty.  H0  pro- 
poMd  ft  Tftricty  of  unlTema  aerriee  either 
In  the  mmtary  or  In  aoelAl  worft  meh  m 
the  Pasee  Oorpa. 

BtrUer  this  month  Senator  Xdwabd  Knr- 
w«OT  called  the  preeent  Uw  downright  un- 
fair and  tuggeeted  a  lottery  to  put  the  rich 
and  poor  at  least  on  an  equal  bacla.  n»pn- 
■entatlTe  Adam  Clattoit  Powkll  Is  httterlv 
attacking  student  draft  deferment  teats.  Be 
oonatders  them  Inherently  biased  agalntt 
Negroes  because  so  many  Negroee  get  In- 
ferior education  to  begin  with  and  are  thete- 
foro  likely  to  flunk.  "Then  we  pack  these 
academic  faUurea  off  to  Viet  Nam  to  be 
killed,"  he  declazea. 

Certainly  any  system  Is  open  to  question 
when  It  aends  one  youth  Into  steaming  tan- 
Clea  infested  with  Viet  Cong  but  leta  an- 
other stay  home  because  he'B  studying  Kng- 
llab  aonneta  at  college.  Selective  Serrlee 
la  at  beat  a  oompromlse.  It  makes  certain 
broad  aaaumptlona  about  what  dvUlan  ao- 
tlTttiea  are  "neceaaary  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  national  health,  safety  or  Interest"  and 
then  goes  about  exempting  blocs  of  young 
men  pursuing  these  aetlvlUes.  Others  are  ex- 
cused from  duty  for  reasons  of  physical,  men- 
tal or  moral  defects.  Those  left  are  aubjeet 
to  the  draft. 

It  Is  true,  aa  Selective  Service  apokeemen 
point  out.  that  college  atudents  in  the  long 
run  are  no  more  likely  to  eecape  the  draft 
than  boys  who  do  not  attend  college.  Ofll- 
dals  Insist  that  graduates  do  go  Into  the 
service  In  fair  proportion  to  their  niunbers. 

And  yet  the  advantage  given  to  the  rich 
young  man  under  the  present  system  la 
manlfeatly  unfair.  He  can  afford  college, 
and  as  of  now,  at  least,  this  poatpones  his 
encounter  with  the  VC  for  four  years.  He 
can  afford  graduate  achool,  too--good  for 
aeveral  more  yeara.  He  can  afford  marriage, 
n  be  had  the  foresight  to  tie  the  knot 
before  last  August,  that  defers  him  further 
Can  he  afford  children,  too?  with  luck,  he 
may  never  be  oaUed  at  all. 

Supposedly  we  have  come  a  long  way  fitjm 
Civil  War  days  when  a  man  could  buy  a 
draft  exemption  for  $300  cold  cash.  Or 
have  we?  Perhaps  the  price  U  merely  higher 
today,  disguised  aa  eoUege  tuition,  room 
and  board.  Aa  the  Journal  ot  the  Armed 
I^irces  blunUy  puta  It,  ".  .  .  Unlversltlea  of 
the  nation  obviously  are  providing  hiding 
places  for  some  yotmgsters  who  seek  and 
enjoy  the  best  of  American  life  but  shy  away 
ttan  the  responslbUIUes  which  dtlaenshln 
entails."  *^ 

But  this  Is  not  the  whole  story.  The 
preeent  Selective  Service  class-standing  sys- 
tem, because  it  Is  designed  to  weed  out  stu- 
dents In  the  lower  levels,  favors  the  young- 
ster With  high  grades  at  an  eaay  college 
over  a  student  of  equal  ability  but  lower 
marks  In  a  tough  university.  Draft  defer- 
ment teata  now  being  given  at  ooUeges  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  problem.  But  these  too 
are  under  Are.  What  If  a  student  U  nervo\is 
or  off  his  stride  the  day  the  test  U  given? 
What  If  he  does  badly  under  preaaurer  Sup- 
poee.  aa  Representative  Powxu,  clalma,  he 
auffara  from  an  inadequate  preparation 
going  back  to  childhood,  beoauae  of  hU  race? 

The  preaeut  system  has  other  peciUlarltlea. 
Its  medloal  rolee  may  exempt  a  man  with 
a  minor  ailment,  such  aa  a  trick  knee.  The 
regulattona  also  defer  thoee  In  curious  occu- 
patbma  auch  as  glaaa  blowen  and  certain 
typjia  of  aewerage  ayatam  employaea.  aa  weU 
aafarmera. 

At  thla  point,  thoughtful  Americans  must 
aak  themaelvaa:  What  are  the  altemaUvea 
to  the  prefent  Selective  Service  Syatem?  la 
there  snt^  way  that  la  more  fair,  without 
these  aooDomle  and  arbitrary  a^MOtsf 

One  pn^Msal  u  Seowtary  McNamara-t 
plan  for  universal  service.  This  is  not  a 
new  approach.  William  Joaephson,  general 
«Ottnsel  for  the  Veaoe  Corps,  offered  the  idea 
ago.  suggesting  that  the  Corps 


and  other  civilian  agendea  could  abaorb  re- 
cruita  aa  altematlvea  to  the  armed  forees  ■ 
all  on  a  voluntary  baala. 

But  the  ahortoomlngs  of  this  scheme  are 
obvious.  Is  anybody  In  his  right  mind  going 
to  risk  death  on  a  lonely  outpost  in  Da 
Nang  when  he  can  avoid  It  by  organizing 
volleyball  games  In  the  Peace  Corps?  U 
there  aren't  enough  volunteers  for  Viet 
Nam  now,  how  Is  the  new  plan  going  to  add 
more? 

As  a  dollars  and  cente  matter,  universal 
military  training  with  its  six  months'  in- 
struction for  every  youth  simply  would  cost 
the  nation  too  much.  That  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Army  General  Staff  18  years 
ago,  and  it  Is  stUl  valid.  There  are  now 
more  than  32  million  registrants  In  Selec- 
tive Service.  Some  3  mUllon  more  reach 
draft  age  every  year.  Only  a  small  fraction 
of  all  this  manpower  U  needed  for  a  Viet 
Nam-type  operation.  Train  everybody?  For 
what?  The  waste  in  money  and  «m«  would 
bo  appalling. 
So  we  are  left  with  the  suggestion  made 

recently  by  Senator  Kxnnkdt  and  otheza 

that  the  draft  should  be  shifted  to  a  lottery 
setup  which  Includes  college  studente  among 
thoee  available  for  service.  Despite  its  faults, 
this  method  seems  to  us  to  offer  a  moral 
advantage— cutting  Imparttally  across  class 
and  economic  and  racial  Ilnee— that  make  It 
preferable  to  other  systems. 

The  naUonal  lottery  can  be  made  flexible. 
It  can  call  up  a  big  or  amall  number  of  men. 
th»eby  adapting  itself  to  the  kind  of  brush- 
flre  war  we  have  faced  In  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. 

Such  a  method  need  not  abandon  the  prin- 
ciple of  selecUvlty.  Thoee  unfitted  for  serv- 
ice for  physical  or  mental  or  moral  reasons 
would  be  set  aside.  Men  with  dependents 
could  be  placed  In  another  category  before 
the  lottery  wheel  was  evM-  spun  along  with 
thoee  in  critical  occupations  and  courses  of 
study.  This  game  of  fortime  would  choose 
from  a  pool  of  men  after  all  the  luual  ex- 
cliislons  had  been  made. 

To  be  sure,  such  an  approach  U  not  per- 
fect. It  shifts  declslozu  to  random  chance. 
But  at  least  it  offers  a  more  democratic 
method  than  the  exlsUng  program  which 
lets  college  students  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  defer  mUltary  obUgatlons  whUe 
others,  less  favored  by  providence,  are  get- 
ting shot  and  killed. 

Volcee  in  Congress  now  are  demanding  a 
whole  new  look  at  the  draft  system.  Their 
caU  for  hearings  and  a  serious,  thorough 
re-examlnation  are  well  Justified.  This 
shoiUd  not  go  down  In  history  as  a  "poor 
man's  war,"  a  campaign  where  an  Intellectual 
eUte  was  allowed  to  sit  things  out  for  years 
on  the  sidelines. 


May  25,  1966     I    May  25,  1966 


OMBUDSMAN-nATTORNEY  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  LONO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recently.  Senat(H-  Magnuson  and 
I  Introduced  a  bUI  (8.  3344)  to  create  a 
Small  Tax  Court  for  the  United  States 
In  my  statement  on  this  bill,  I  said  this 
would  be  a  sort  of  tax  ombudsman,  In 
the  form  of  regional  small  tax  commis- 
sioners. The  respcMise  to  this  bill  has 
been  extremely  favorable,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  hearings  on  the  Mil  will  be  held 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  ombudsman  concept  is  a  fascinat- 
ing one,  and  has  many  possibilities  here 
in  the  United  States.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  many  law  Journals  and  maga- 
zines have  been  printing  articles  on  the 
subject.  Recently,  the  March  1966  Inue 
of  the  Chicago  Bar  Reootd  printed  an 
arUde  by  Mr.  Gerald  L.  Sbarboro  en- 
titled "Ombudaman— Attoniey  for  the 


People."    I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  this  article  in  the  Rxcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko 
as  follows:  ' 

OnBUDenAN — ^ATToairxT  roa  thx  Pxopu 
(By  Gerald  L.  Sbarboro,  legislative  counsel 

State  of  Illinois,  member,  Chicago  Bar  Ai- 

sociaUon) 

In  the  modem  state  characterised  by  « 
heavy  involvement  In  social  activity,  rang- 
Ing  from  basic  regulation  of  the  economy  to 
road  bmidlng.  to  social  welfare,  and  to  a  vast 
niunber  of  other  fiuictlons,  the  growth  of 
the  administrative  apparatus  as  a  general 
phenomenon  is  widely  accepted  and  will  un- 
doubtedly persevere.  As  the  systems  have 
grown  larger,  they  have  also  been  withdrawn 
from  the  pubUc  and  have  become  slgnlfl. 
cantly  depersonalized — thereby  slgnlflcanUy 
Increasing  the  poaslblUty  of  administrative 
Injustice. 

Such  a  phenomenon  is  not  peculiar  to  our 
state  and  nation,  but  approaches  imlversaUty 
in  modem  democracies.  Accordingly,  in  the 
desire  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  citizen  in 
his  relations  with  the  administrative  system, 
the  approach  to  the  problem  of  controlling 
the  administrative  machinery,  as  practiced 
In  Scandinavia,  Great  Britain  and  New  Zea- 
land,  may  be  particularly  relevant  to  the 
appraisal  of  the  United  States  and  State  of 
nilnoia  methods. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  use  an  "Om- 
budsman"— "representative"  In  the  None 
tongues,  or  In  political  science  terminology— 
"attorney,"  "agent" — appointed  by  the  na- 
tional legislature,  to  check  and  oversee  ad- 
ministrative agencies  as  to  the  fairness,  legal- 
ity and  efficiency  of  their  operations.  The 
"Ombudsman's"  authority  extends  to  both 
national  and  municipal  administrators,  and, 
in  Sweden,  to  the  law  courts  as  well.  On  his 
own  initiative,  or  on  complaint,  the  "Om- 
budsman" may  investigate  administrative 
agency  actions  where  there  is  any  question 
of  Illegality,  Inequity,  undue  delay,  or  sim- 
ple rudenees.  He  has  no  power  to  set  aside 
administrative  rulings,  but  he  may  suggest 
corrective  action,  publicize  his  flnfjinp^  and 
recommendations  in  interviews  with  the 
prtn  or  reports  to  Parliament,  and,  in  ex- 
treme cases.  Institute  criminal  proceedings. 
In  that  he  has  no  pow^  to  change  any 
administrative  action,  his  only  powers  are  to 
Investigate,  criticize,  recommend  and  pub- 
licize, and  this  power  rests  heavily  on  his 
Individual  prestige  and  widespread  pubUc 
knowledge  of  his  function. 

Prestige  plus  publicity  provide  a  powerful 
sanction.  The  Danish  press  seems  eager  for 
any  statement  the  "Ombudsman"  cares  to 
release  and  the  public  seems  interested  in 
what  he  says.  Of  course,  he  does  not  pub- 
licize all  he  does;  some  of  his  meet  impor- 
tant recommendations  are  made  without 
publicity,  particularly  his  annual  reports  to 
Parliament  and  legislative  recommendations. 
Since  1068  Great  Britain  has  had  a  coUec- 
tlve  "Ombudsman."  the  Coimdl  of  Tribu- 
nala.  The  Council  checka  the  rulemaking 
trlbunala.  that  functi<m  within  every  major 
Brlttah  administrative  departjnent.  for  fali- 
QMa  and  legality,  but  does  not  yet  poaaaa 
the  aame  powers  as  the  Scandinavian  "On*- 
budsman"  to  comi>el  dlaolosures  and  enter- 
tain complaints. 

While  the  spectacular  success  of  the  offlce 
of  "Ombudsman,"  particularly  In  Denmark, 
has  heightened  the  Interest  In  the  systsm  all 
over  the  world,  the  oOloe  ot  "Ombudsman" 
Is  by  no  means  a  purely  new  innovation;  the 
general  Ida*  repraaanted  by  the  offlce  Is  al- 
most ax  old  aa  public  adndnlatration  itself. 
An  adumtoratlaa  of  U  Is  doubtless  to  be  dis- 
cerned In  the  Athenian  practice  of  subjectiag 
publlo  oOtelala  to  Jury  trial  for  nuOfeaaaMa 
In  office,  and  In  the  office  of  the  Roman 
Tribune,    ta  ImpwUl  Oermany  there 
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military  overaeera  to  check  qn  varloua  de- 
partments of  the  RelBchweh',  and  In  Indo- 
QMla  today  there  are  reported  to  be  over- 
Hers  of  dvlllan  admlnlstratlfab.  Tsar  Peter 
tiM  Great  of  Russia  InstttUMd  an  offlce  of 
oterslght,  that  of  the  Procurator,  which  sur- 
Tlves  and  flourishes  in  the  Sttvlet  Union  to- 
day. Sweden  adopted  the  olQce  of  Justitie- 
ombudsman  In  Its  constltvtlon  In  1809; 
nnland,  when  It  was  established  as  a  nation, 
in  1919;  Denmark  In  1958Ul954;  N<»way, 
1961;  New  Zealand  In  1962;  ind  presently  It 
U  b^ng  contemplated  for  A\i4tralla. 

Proposals  for  an  American^  ''Ombudsman" 
have  taken  bill  form  In  C<>hnecticut  and 
minols  and  have  been  dlscus^d  In  Congress. 
In  nilnols  the  movement  ttceived  a  set- 
back when  House  Bill  No.  l^Ta  establishing 
the  crfBce  of  "Ombudsnmn,*  sponsored  by 
Representative  Harold  A.  Klb.tz.  received  a 
recommendation  of  do  not  p«4s  by  the  I^xec- 
utlve  Committee  of  the  Houas  of  Represent- 
atives and  was  tabled  during!  the  74th  Ses- 
iioD  of  the  General  Assemblji  Undoubtedly 
it  will  be  reintroduced  in  aabsequent  ses- 
ilons  of  the  Illinois  legislature  and  In  other 
states. 

While  the  "Ombudsman"  m*y  not  prove  to 
be  the  panacea  for  our  administrative  di- 
lemmas, perhaps,  in  an  age  When  legal  aid 
centers  are  being  formed  to  aid  the  citizen, 
primarily  in  his  negotiatlona  with  admin- 
istrative agencies,  and  when  Ithe  state  repre- 
lentatlves,  in  particular,  arel  burdened  with 
the  tasks  of  becoming  an  employment  agency, 
eound-healer,  trouble-shooteri  law-explainer' 
bill-flnder.  Issue-translator,  reeolutlon-lnter- 
preter,  controversy  oll-pourer,  civil  111s- 
«klnnlsher,  convention-goer,  watchdog  of  the 
underdog  and  so  on,  ad  Inflnttum,  the  time 
has  come  in  our  quest  for  new  and  better 
governmental  procedures  to  ^Ve  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  Amerlcanl^tion  of  the 
"Ombudsman,"  the  offlce  whjl^  could  prove 
to  be  the  "attorney  for  the  p^eple,"  or  one  of 
its  counterparts,  especially  ati  the  state  gov- 
ernment level.  [ 


THE  CAUSES  OPT|lAPPIC 
ACCIDENTaj 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  every 
segment  of  our  society  should  be  con- 
cerned about  highway  safety.  Public 
officials,  the  general  public^  and  certalfily 
the  automotive  industry  dnd  all  related 
businesses  should  give  their  attention  to 
this  Important  problem.    I 

In  considering  any  protlem  it  is  al- 
ways essential  that  we  asl:  the  question, 
"What  are  the  facts?" 

What  are  the  facts  in  reference  to 
highway  accidents?  The  facts  are  that 
most  accidents  are  caused  ^by  car  drivers. 
Pedestrians,  by  violating  laws  and  regu- 
lations, can  contribute  to  car  accidents 
also. 

Government  authorities  have  a  re- 
sponsibility with  reference  t  to  the  design 
and  condition  of  stre<te,  highways, 
traffic  signals,  and  the  Ijke.  Certainly 
automobile  manuf acturei  a  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  constantl:^ ]  Improve  the 
•afety  of  automobiles. 

In  recent  weeks  the  pr^  published  a 
statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Tom  Ryan, 
Traffic  Safety  Coordlnato:  land  Accident 
Records  Director  for  the  :|epartment  of 
Roads,  State  of  Nebraski  J  in  which  he 
said: 

Less  than  4%  of  traffic  aocldenta  can  be 
attributed  to  vehicular  faUui  4,  wbUe  at  least 
»%  reeult  from  driver  erroik 

We  caimot  solve  this  i  foblem  by  di- 
neting  the  attention  of  tJ  te  public  away 


from  the  facts.  The  facts  are  that  acci- 
dents are  caused  by  drivers.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  about  this,  all  a  person  has  to 
do  is  read  the  news  accounts  that  appear 
day  after  day  as  accidents  happen.  The 
attention  of  the  country  must  not  be 
directed  away  from  the  hazards  of  speed 
demons,  drunken  drivers,  deepy  drivers, 
careless  drivers,  and  drivers  who  make  no 
attempt  to  drive  within  the  law. 


USE  OP  ELDERLY  TO  AID  CHILDREN 
IN  ROBERT  B.  OREEN  HOSPITAL 
IN  SAN  ANTONIO 

Mr.  TARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  25,  1966,  Mr.  Milbrew  Davis,  di- 
rector, foster  grandpcu«nt  project  at  the 
Robert  B.  Oreen  Hospital  in  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  testified  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging  of  the  Committee  oa 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Those  hear- 
ings, of  which  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  was  chairman, 
were  on  bills  to  establish  a  Senior  Citi- 
zens Corps — S.  2877,  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor Williams  and  cosponsored  by  me,  and 
S.  3326,  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathsrsI. 

In  his  fine  statement  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Davis  described  the  excel- 
lent program  the  Green  Hospital  has. 
whereby  unemployed  and  retired  elderly 
men  and  women  have  served  as  foster 
grandparents  for  the  children  In  the  hos- 
pital, thus  providing  warmth  and  a  bet- 
ter emotional  environment  for  the  chil* 
dren.  as  well  as  developing  for  the  elderly 
a  feeling  of  worthiness.  The  results  of 
the  program  have  been  notable:  the 
health  of  children  has  been  considerably 
Improved  and  their  hospital  stays  re- 
duced, and  the  foster  grandparents  have 
obtained  much  satisfaction  from  their 
participation,  as  well  as  emplosmient  and 
help  in  meeting  financial  obligations. 
Those  who  were  skeptical  about  the  pro- 
gram before  it  started  have  been  won 
over,  and  other  Institutions  wish  to  start 
similar  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Mr. 
Davis'  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment W81S  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rec(»d,  as  follows: 

lilt.  Chairman,  honorable  Senatora.  my 
name  Is  Milbrew  Davis,  director  of  the  foster 
grandparent  project  at  the  Robert  B.  Oreen 
Hospital  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  I  am  a 
graduate  of  the  Worden  School  of  Social 
Service  and  prior  to  accepting  my  current 
Job  I  worked  in  the  social  service  depart- 
ment of  this  hoepltal  two  years  as  a  medical 
social  worker,  and  four  years  as  a  casework 
supervisor  and  assistant  director  of  the 
department. 

Bexar  County,  Texas,  Is  an  xirban  com- 
m\inlty  with  a  population  of  687,161.  Of 
this  nimiber,  49  percent  are  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can background,  7  percent  are  Negro  and  the 
remaining  44  percent  are  Anglo.  It  Is  a 
community  which  represents  large  pockets 
of  poverty  and  where^  according  to  the  1963 
Bureau  of  the  Census  report  on  the  char- 
acteristics of  population,  over  SO  percent  of 
the  families  had  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000 
per  annum.  Associated  with  this  high  In- 
cidence of  poverty  are  the  concomitants  of 
Inadequate  hotislng,  poor  health.  Illiteracy, 
illegitimacy,  high  Incidence  of  tuberculosis 
and  school  drop  outa. 


The  Itobert  B.  Oreen  Hoapltal  where  thla 
program  is  conducted  Is  a  part  of  the  Bexar 
County  Hospital  District.  It  la  a  taz-siq>- 
portad  Inatitutlon  which  provides  medloal 
care  for  the  medically  Indigent  and  eco- 
nomlcaUy  deprived  of  this  county.  Ijsst  year 
the  hoepltal  provided  medical  care  for 
200,099  patients;  of  this  number  about  38% 
were  children. 

In  our  Joint  staff  meeting  we  hava  for  a 
number  of  years  been  aware  of  the  mlsalng 
IngredlenU  of  warmth  and  Individualized 
care  needed  by  our  chUdren. 

We  saw  large  nvmibers  of  Infanta  and 
yoiug  children  with  conditions  diagnosed  as 
failure  to  thrive,  diarrhea  and  malnutrition, 
battered  child,  burned  child  and  so  on. 
Upon  admlaalon  to  the  hoepltal  they  were 
aubjected  to  the  sterile.  Indifferent  at- 
mosphere and  technical  skills  of  this  setting. 
These  were  Infanta  and  young  children  who 
quite  often  remained  In  the  hoapltal  for 
periods  of  three  weeks,  three  months  and 
sometimes  six  months  or  more.  These  were 
Infants  and  yoiuig  children  In  their  forma- 
tive years  whose  self-image  and  perception 
of  the  world  In  which  they  lived  were 
helped  to  be  shaped  by  the  attention,  or 
lack  of  It,  they  received  diu-lng  this  time.  We 
believed,  therefore,  that  while  they  were 
In  our  care  such  a  climate  could  and  should 
be  created  that  would  Influence  In  large 
measure  not  only  their  physical  health  but 
their  emotional  health  as  well. 

As  a  means  of  facilitating  a  climate  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  emotionally 
healthy  children  we  envisioned  a  program 
that  would  provide  the  stimuli  produced  by 
the  social  Interactions  found  In. a  normal 
home  environment. 

In  oonsldvlng  how  such  a  program  could 
be  accomplished  In  a  hospital  setting,  we 
looked  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  as  It 
were.  We  recognised  that  there  were  vast 
numberb  of  unemployed  and  retired  elderly 
men  and  women  who  could  serve  as  nuxlcd 
adults  and  provide  a  warm  emotional  climate 
consistent  with  normal  growth  and  devek^- 
ment  of  children.  The  elderly  people  would 
benefit  from  thla  also  In  that  they  would 
develop  in  themselves  a  worthwhUeneaa  that 
they  had  been  denied  by  virtue  of  the  de- 
humanizing effect  of  unemployment  and  In- 
adequate Income:  their  self-image  and  self- 
esteem  would  Improve  as  they  were  able  to 
supplement  their  Inadequate  Income  by  their 
own  efforts — and  for  some  of  our  foster 
grandparents  this  U  their  only  source  of 
Income — rather  than  suffer  the  Indignity  of 
being  relegated  to  the  mercy  of  relattvea 
and/or  public  aaslstanoe  agencies  for  their 
supfwrt. 

When  we  learned  of  the  foster  grandparent 
program  we  In  the  social  service  department 
were  convinced  that  this  was  the  program  to 
provide  the  missing  Ingredients  needed  by 
our  children. 

Through  the  preaa  media,  TV,  and  radio, 
and  nemmunlty  agenclea  we  hava  raoalvad 
over  800  appllcatiooa  for  partlclpatioa  In  our 
program.  We  selected  our  quota  of  S8  and 
they  were  provided  a  two  week  orientation 
class  to  famlUarlae  them  with  Um  iMMpltal 
and  our  expectatlona  of  them.  The  remain- 
ing 130  appUcanta  who  meet  the  require- 
ments to  participate  have  been  plaoed  on  a 
waiting  list.  Tliey  will  be  vutvX  In  ova  pro- 
gram aa  we  have  attrition  or  referred  to  other 
agendea  aa  new  programa  are  developed.  We 
have  aeven  men  and  thirty-one  women  who 
range  In  age  from  00  to  83  In  our  program. 
Eleven  are  Anglo,  thirteen  are  Negro  and 
foiu'teen  are  Latin-American. 

We  propoaed.  therefore,  that  elderly  men 
and  women,  sixty  yaais  o<  age  and  over,  who 
were  natural  parents  or  had  knowtadge  and 
experience  of  working  with  chUdren,  and  who 
could  give  of  theraartves  love,  warmth  and 
affection  be  employed  to  provide  the  extra 
Ingradlents  needed  to  produce  the  daalrvd 
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enwtlonal  climate  for  th«  development  of 
mentttUy  healthy  chUdren. 

Thla  propoeai  waa  met  with  a  great  deal 
of  reatatance  on  the  part  of  aome  of  our  medi- 
cal and  nuialng  ataffe.  They  felt  that  these 
elderly  lay  people  would  be  In  the  way.  that 
they  would  cauae  extra  work  for  their  »taffa. 
and  perhapa,  get  Involved  In  acUvlUea  which 
only  skilled  personnel  were  c&pable  of  per- 
forming. However,  after  lengthy  dlsciisslons 
and  with  much  reservation  the  proixieal  waa 
accepted. 

As  a  result  of  close  coordination  of  the 
foster  grandparento'  activities  with  the  medi- 
cal-nursing staffs,  and  otMervatlon  of  the 
tremendous  Impact  the  services  provided  by 
the  foster  gran«:^>arenta  had  on  the  children's 
hoapltal  adjustment,  and  on  medlc&l  and 
nursing  management  of  the  children,  the 
project  is  now  wholeheartedly  accepted.  The 
doctors  and  nurses  are  requesting  that  spe- 
cific children  have  a  foster  grandparent  as- 
signed to  them. 

From  any  evaluative  statement  of  the 
project  made  by  the  director  of  nursing 
service  I  quote,  "I  think  the  foster  grand- 
parent project  Is  an  excellent  program  to 
have  In  the  hospital.  The  foster  grandpar- 
ents have  provided  emotional  security  and 
comfort  for  the  children  which  enabled  the 
children  to  adjust  to  the  hospital  more  expe- 
ditiously and  with  less  trauma."  She  stated 
further  that,  "the  activities  of  the  foster 
grandparenta  have  enabled  the  nurses  to  be 
more  effective  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties." 

An  observation  from  one  of  the  resident 
physicians  on  the  pediatric  service  will  con- 
vey the  now  existing  consensus  of  opinion  of 
the  medical  staff.  I  qiiote:  "I  have  observed 
the  care  the  foster  grandparents  are  giving 
our  children  on  the  wards  and  I  feel  that 
both  the  children  and  the  elderly  are  being 
rewarded  by  this  program."  The  doctor  at- 
trlbutea  the  activities  of  the  foster  grand- 
parents and  the  emotional  climate  as  the 
results  of  them  to  improved  medical  care 
and  I  quote,  "Their  reporting  •  •  •  has  helped 
tremendously  in  oxir  medical  management  of 
the  patients.  The  extra  care  provided  the 
chUdren  •  •  •  enabled  the  children  to  re- 
spond more  quickly  to  medical  treatment 
which  baa  resulted  In  shortened  length  of 
hospital  stay."  The  first  six  months  of  our 
program  the  foster  grandparents  served  330 
children  and  the  average  length  of  stay  was 
decreased  to  0  days. 

Perhaps  even  more  obvious  benefits  de- 
rived from  this  program  are  those  derived 
by  the  foeter  grandparents.  Some  of  our 
foster  grandparents  have  been  employed  on 
the  regtUar  hospital  nursing  staff  as  full- 
time  aids;  some  have  been  able  to  obtain 
Jobs  elsewhere  as  a  result  of  this  experi- 
ence. The  Income  has  enabled  them  to  meet 
their  financial  obligations.  They  are  ob- 
taining a  great  deal  of  personal  satisfaction 
from  being  useful  and  of  service  again,  and 
their  relationship  with  their  fanaiy  and 
ftlenda  has  Improved. 

Our  obaervatlona  have  been  that  the  foster 
grandparenta  are  dependable  and  coopera- 
tive. The(*e  has  been  a  minimal  amount  of 
abaenteeiam.  They  are  usually  at  the  hos- 
pital before  time  for  them  to  begin  work 
and  remain  after  the  hour  for  them  to  leave. 
They  become  very  attached  to  the  children 
they  are  assigned  to  and  frequently  call  in 
on  their  days  off  to  Inquire  about  them. 
On  the  basis  of  our  experience,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  they  could  serve  effectively  In 
other  service  capacities  such  as  foster  par- 
nta  for  children  in  the  home,  companions 
for  other  elderly  people  to  enable  them  to 
rsnaln  la  their  own  homes  sa  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  aa  aldea  in  nxurslng  homes. 

As  a  anal  oomment  I  would  like  to  say 
that  when  our  project  was  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Ofllloe  of  Bconomlc  Opportunity 
wa  tried  to  anoourage  other  hoapltal  and 
Q^xlkl-caziiiig  loatltutlona  In  the  community 
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to  develop  a  similar  program  but  they  would 
not  hear  of  it.  Since  we  have  been  In  op- 
eration, however,  almost  all  of  the  hoapltala 
have  become  Interested  and  representatives 
have  visited  us  and  Inquired  about  proce- 
dures for  setting  up  a  similar  program  In 
their  facility.  I  think  the  project  is  perhaps 
best  described  by  a  doctor  in  a  California 
hoq;>ltal  where  the  program  Is  being  con- 
ducted. He  described  the  services  provided 
by  the  foeter  grandparents  as  that  normally 
obtained  by  patients  In  a  private  hospital. 
It  is  now  recognized  in  our  conmiunlty  by 
the  other  hospitals  that  the  need  for  services 
rendered  by  the  foster  graiKlparents  exist 
In  their  hospital  and  the  dealrabUlty  of  ob- 
taining these  services  Is  Increaalng. 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  IN  TEIE  NA- 
TION'S CAPITAL 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  today  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  tMr.  TydingsI  delivered  a 
speech  before  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  is  of 
great  importance  to  all  of  us  who  are 
concerned  with  problems  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice here  in  the  District. 

Throughout  his  tenure  as  UJ3.  attorney 
in  Maryland  and  as  chairman  of  tiie 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Judicial  Im- 
provement, Senator  Tydinos  has  had  a 
longstanding  interest  in  problems  of 
criminal  Justice. 

His  address  today  is  a  comprehensive 
statement  regarding  the  entire  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice  here  in  the 
District.  He  details  for  us  the  over- 
crowded conditions  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia jail  and  the  lack  of  many  neces- 
sary services,  and  makes  seven  specific 
pr(H)08als  to  alleviate  these  conditions  at 
the  jail.  He  describes  the  judicial  hack- 
log  of  the  district  court  and  the  court 
of  ffeneral  sessions.  And  he  describes 
the  probl«ns  faced  by  the  UJ3.  attorney's 
office.  Finally,  he  discusses  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  bar  in  the  improvement 
of  the  administration  of  criminal  Justice. 

Senator  Ttdihcs'  carefully  docu- 
mented speech  and  thoughtful  proposals 
deserve  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  there- 
fore, that  Senator  Ttdings'  address  de- 
livered today  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CannifAL  JTrnncB  xk  thx  Nation's  CanrAt 
(Speech  of  U.S.  Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdinos, 
before  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia,   Wednesday,    May   2S 
1M6) 

It  is  both  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  for  me 
to  be  here  today  with  the  distinguished  bench 
and  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice  here  in  the 
District.  WhUe  the  situation,  as  I  shall  point 
out,  is  subject  to  many  deficiencies,  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  lustlce  in  the  Dis- 
trict In  some  respects  is  more  effective  than 
It  is  In  many  jurisdictions  handling  a  simi- 
larly heavy  volume  of  criminal  work.  But 
while  recognizing  this,  I  must  emphasize  that 
there  are  serious  administrative  problems 
plaguing  our  criminal  process  In  the  NaUon's 
Capital.  Let  me  outline  briefly  what  they 
ara: 

The  Olatrlct  of  Columbia  JaU,  though  not 
aa  bad  in  soma  aspects  as  pictured  by  the 
prasB.  and  though  managed  by  competent 
and  able  personnel,  is  an  outmoded,  over- 


crowded Institution  lacking  many  na 
services. 

The  District  Court  has  an  Intolerable  crim- 
inal trial  backlog. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  an  ""l^ntd 
staff  for  the  United  Stetes  Attorney's  Office. 

The  Court  of  General  Sessions  need«  bet- 
ter organization  and  suffers  from  both  a  lack 
of  decent  facilities  and  a  lack  of  Judicial 
coordination. 

There  is  a  need  for  authority  and  appr»> 
prlatlona  for  the  compensation  of  appointed 
counsel  In  the  Court  of  General  Sessicms. 

The  Bar  AasoclaUon  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  failed  to  meet  its  responsibility 
to  oversee  the  conduct  of  counsel  in  General 
Sessions,  and  to  scrutinize  the  operations  of 
that  Court. 

liBt  me  consider  first  the  problems  al  the 
District  jaU.  The  accounts  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  conditions  In  the  Jail  were  dis- 
turbing to  everyone  concerned  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. Therefore  my  distinguished  coUeague 
from  Maryland,  Senator  Danixl  Baawsm, 
Joined  with  me  in  seeking  a  careful  study 
of  conditions  at  the  Jail.  Senator  Brswstxb 
and  I  made  two  visits  to  the  jail,  and  mem- 
bers of  our  staffs  have  followed  up  by  added 
inspection  of  the  facility  and  further 
cuaslons  with  Jail  officials. 

In  our  study  of  the  jail  we  were  extreml 
fortunate  In  having  the  valuable  cooper. 
Uon  and  aaalstance  of  a  special  committee  i 
the  Junior  Bar  Section  of  the  District  at 
Columbia  Bar  Association.  Mr.  Kevlny 
Charles,  chairman  of  that  committee,  worke 
diligently  to  assure  the  success  of  this  proj^ 
ect.  The  Junior  Bar  aent  a  task  force  ofj 
young  lawyers  to  the  Jail  on  April  6,  to 
with  prisoners  and  learn  first-hand  wbat 
their  complaints  were.  We  have  also  studied 
statistics  relating  to  the  population  of  the 
jail.  In  order  to  determine  how  long  and  for 
what  purposes  people  are  detained  there. 
My  remarlu  concerning  the  Jail  today  are  an 
informal  report  on  the  results  of  the  study 
that  the  Junior  Bar.  Senator  BarwsTxs  and 
I  began  several  weeks  ago. 

At  the  outset,  let  us  bear  In  mind  that 
most  of  the  Inmates  at  the  jail  have  not 
been  convicted  of  a  crime,  but  are  merely 
being  detained  pending  trial  or  grand  Jury 
action.  After  conviction,  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  other  faculties,  unless  they  are  sen- 
tenced for  6  days  or  less. 

The  fundamental  problem  at  the  jail  is 
overcrowding.  Originally  constructed  In 
1875,  the  Jail  Is  designed  to  house  696  men. 
But  on  January  28  of  this  year,  for  example, 
there  were  1,202  Inmates,  or  almost  75% 
more  than  Intended  capacity.  The  crowding 
In  dormitories  causes  exceptionally  cramped 
conditions,' and  small  cells  designed  for  one 
Imnate  are  now  routinely  used  for  two. 

The  recent  publicity  has  encouraged  the 
Department  of  Corrections  to  take  some 
steps  to  reduce  the  population  at  the  JaU. 
Chamges  in  administration  policy  have  al- 
lowed Inmates  to  be  moved  to  the  less- 
crowded  facilities  at  Lorton  or  Occoquan. 
As  a  result  the  number  of  Individuals  housed 
at  the  jail  has  been  reduced  to  less  than 
eleven  hundred — still  far  too  many.  But 
this  small,  though  welcome,  improvement 
represents  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  jail 
authorities  themselves. 

Next,  the  facilities  for  recreation  and 
exercise  at  the  JaU  are  totally  Inadequate. 
Bach  cellblock  has  one  small  area  set  aside 
for  these  purposes — an  area  too  small  to  al- 
low any  exercise  other  than  almlef  s  shuffling 
about.  The  situation  Is  somewhat  better 
diving  warmer  months  when  the  only  out- 
side recreation  yard  can  be  utilized.  Under- 
standably, lack  of  adequate  recreational  fa- 
cilities was  one  of  the  most  frequent  com- 
plaints we  heard.  The  psychological  prob- 
lems produced  by  this  crowding  without 
releaae  for  energy  and  tenalon  are  sxtremelj 
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terlous.  As  to  all  these  mi  Iter*,  the  news- 
paper accounts  painted  an  \  l  ihappy  but  ac' 
curate  picttu«.  The  Depart  d  tent  of  Oorrec' 
tions  plans  to  add  an  ad  national  outside 
exercise  yard,  but  there  is 
can  do  to  expand  the  indoot  facilities. 

Another  critical  problem  concerns  medi- 
cal services.  The  Infirmary  of  46  beds  Is  sup- 
ported by  a  first-aid  cUnlc  i  tnd  a  sufficient 
operating  room  for  minor  surgery.  But  there 
are  no  facilities  or  persoim^T  for  the  treat- 
ment of  emotionally  disturbed  Inmates.  The 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment from  time  to  time  does  send  a  psychia- 
trist to  the  jaU  to  conduct  court-ordered 
tests  or  to  deal  with  critical  etaiergency  cases, 
but  there  is  no  provision  for  continued 
treatment  of  medically  supervised  detention. 
On  one  of  the  days  that  Senator  Baxwsm 
and  I  were  there,  we  saw  tin>  disturbed  In- 
mates who  had  become  violent.  JaU  ofll- 
dals  had  no  recourse  but  a>  put  them  In 
solitary  confinement  In  he|itd  and  leg  re- 
straints— a  procedure  not  tinlike  the  18th 
century  treatment  for  the  lUsane.  Without 
psychiatric  personnel  sklllef^  In  the  proper 
administration  of  approprli 
or  other  drugs,  corrections 
less  to  take  more  enllghi 
action. 

Other  sources  of  unnec 
frustration  are  the  unreasdnably  restricted 
vlRlting  and  maU  privileges.)  ,  Inmates'  com- 
plaints about  this  seem  jus^ 
an  hour  per  week  of  vlsltl: 
each  prisoner,  and  the 
Hrlcted  to  family  only,  and 
fllends.  Moreover,  the  c 
visits  is  restricted  to  regular  daytime  bxisl- 
ness  hours,  and  relatives  Who  work  In  the 
day  cannot  see  a  prisoner  wtthout  suffering 
economic  penalty.  The  effect  of  this  sched- 
ule often  is  to  deprive  ani  Inmate  of  any 
Tlsltors  whatsoever.  I  ^ 

With  respect  to  nudl  prlvliiges,  only  three 
letters  per  we^  are  alloweaj  and  each  may 
l>e  Just  three  pages  In  lennh.  Frequently 
the  penning  of  a  letter  to  a  friend  or  rela- 
tive may  be  an  Inmate's  i  only  diversion. 
Prisoners  are  aUowed  imllmlMd  "special  pur- 
pose" communications,  whlcfli  in  addition  to 
correspondence  to  lawyers,  pclude  pleas  to 
Judges  and  government  oOlciMS.  This  means 
that  public  officials  often  tike  the  place  ot 
family  and  friends  as  the  recipients  of  ten- 
don-releasing communicatlAtis. 

Since  the  overwhelming  niajorlty  oS  the 
Jail's  Inhabitants  are  not  coiiticted  criminals 
but  persons  awaiting  trial — and  consequently 
presumed  to  be  Innocent — aD  the  foregoing 
deficiencies  are  even  more  Objectionable. 

These  then  are  the  major  ;^oblems  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Jail:  overcrowding;  In- 
adequate recreational  and  eterclse  facilities; 
Inadequate  medical  and  psychiatric  facu- 
lties; unnecessarily  restricted  mall  and  visit- 
ing privileges.  What  corrective  steps  can  be 
taken?  i  i 

It  ahould  be  clear  to  everrone  that  a  new 
JaU  faculty  Is  needed  which!  ten  IncorpcMate 
snd  reflect  principles  of  rdodern  penology. 
The  current  structure,  almost  a  century  old, 
1«  so  obsolete  that  even  twjor  remodeling 
can  not  make  It  adequate  tM  present  needs. 
The  President's  Commission  ()n  Crime  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  hlrM  the  American 
Correctional  Association  td  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  jail,  and  i  that  report  wUl 
be  presented  shortly  by  the  iCommisalon.  It 
would  be  prematiu^  for  us  to  recommend 
•Peclfic  details  for  the  coost^tiction  of  a  new 
JaU  until  the  thorough  stuity  by  these  ex- 
perts Is  presented  for  evaluation.  However, 
we  can  point  out  certain  f  eaturea  that  should 
M  incorporated  In  the  newl  Istri 

The  new  jaU  muat  have  iifflclent  recrea- 
OMial  faculties  to  allow  Iniiates  a  reason- 
M>le  amount  of  genuine  ezeHlM.  as  opposed 
w  the  mere  opportunity  to  walk  aroiuid.  It 
n«st  contain  a  weU-staffbd  psychiatric 
«uuc  for  the  treatment  cU  mentally  dls- 


turbed  Inmates.  There  must  be  facilities  for 
rehabilitation  and  education,  so  that  inmates 
may  leam  useful  skills  and  crafts  and  so 
that  serious  educational  defects  such  aa  U- 
Uteracy  may  be  remedied.  A  work-releaoe 
program  for  men  serving  sentences  ahould  be 
an  Integral  part  of  the  new  facility.  To  make 
this  possible,  the  JaU  must  have  separate 
quarters  to  house  thoee  inmates  who  have 
gainful  employment  In  the  community.  Not 
only  will  such  a  plan  make  more  productive 
the  time  spent  by  prisoners,  bxrt  It  will  also 
aid  their  return  to  a  useful  place  In  society. 

Bueh  a  jail  will  be  an  important  element  in 
the  fight  against  crime  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  will  ehsiire  that  time  spent  In 
Jail  serves  to  alleviate  rather  than  aggravate 
antl-Bocial  tendencies  that  an  Imnate  may 
have.  Senator  BaawsTsx  and  I  believe  that  a 
modem  Jail  is  one  of  the  District's  pressing 
needs,  and  once  the  Crime  Commission  has 
made  its  report  and  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
ttinlty  to  study  its  recommendations,  we  are 
prepared  to  prees  with  all  our  energy  for  tlie 
prompt  construction  of  a  new  facility. 

But  while  a  new  Jail  is  the  keystone  In 
any  long-term  Improvement  of  the  existing 
situation,  there  are  some  stepe  that  can  be 
undertaken  Inunedlately  to  provide  reUef 
from  the  problems  that  plague  the  present 
jail.  19  this  end,  we  have  a  number  of 
specific  proposals: 

1.  "Hie  District  of  Columbia  PubUc  Health 
Dei>artment  must  increase  its  psychiatric 
personnri  In  order  to  provide  the  psychiatric 
care  now  lacking  at  the  jail.  With  a  psy- 
chiatrist, a  social  worker  and  a  clerk  head- 
quartered at  the  JaU,  supervision  of  emo- 
tionally disturbed  Inmates  will  be  possible. 
I  have  prepared  legislation,  which  Senator 
BBKWSTxa  co-sponsors,  to  effect  this  change, 
and  our  bill  vrlll  be  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
later  this  afternoon. 

2.  An  additional  doctor  is  necessary  to  aid 
the  presently  overworked  medical  staff  at  the 
Jail,  and,  Ukewlse,  we  have  prepared  a  bill, 
also  to  be  Introduced  this  afternoon,  to  ac- 
complish this. 

3.  There  should  be  a  imlt  In  the  jail  for 
the  treatment  of  special  cases.  These  In- 
clude Inmates  not  sick  enough  for  confine- 
ment In  the  Infirmary,  but  who  require  con- 
tinuous medication  or  observation.  Also 
included  would  be  emotlonaUy  disturbed  pa- 
tients who  need  cloae  supervision.  Jail  au- 
thorities are  wlUlng  to  convert  one  of  the 
present  cell-blocks  Into  a  Special  Treat- 
ment unit  if  they  are  given  the  medical 
technicians  to  staff  such  a  unit  on  an  around- 
the-clock  baais.  We  have  prepared  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  needed  personnel. 

4.  The  medical  staff  Is  badly  In  need  of 
more  help  to  assist  in  doing  case  histories 
and  physical  examinations  for  Inmates  re- 
ferred to  the  Infirmary.  Fourth-year  medi- 
cal students  are  suflldently  qualified  to  do 
this  under  the  supervision  of  the  staff  physi- 
cian, and  would  themselves  gain  valuable 
experience.  We  have  been  In  conmiimlcatlon 
with  both  the  medical  schools  In  the  District 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  which, 
with  the  Department  of  Corrections,  are  now 
considering  arrangements  to  supply  this 
added  help  to  the  infirmary.  It  appears  that 
this  can  be  accomplished  without  additional 
legislation. 

6.  Visiting  and  maU  privileges  should  be 
expanded.  At  least  half  an  hour  a  day  seems 
a  reasonable  minimum,  and  friends  and  as- 
sociates. In  addition  to  relatives,  shotdd  be 
allowed  to  visit  inmates.  The  schedule  for 
visits  should  Include  the  evening  hours  in 
order  to  maxlmliie  the  benefits  of  the  privi- 
lege. We  also  recommend  that  each  inmate 
be  allowed  to  send  at  least  one  letter  a  day. 
If  more  penonnel  are  necessary  to  facilitate 
these  dunges,  we  shall  make  every  effort  to 
obtain  the  requisite  additional  appropria- 
tions. 

6.  Kxlstlng  habeas  corpus  procedures  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  must  be  modified. 


Under  present'  l*w.  'the  forum  for  the  peti- 
tion Is  the  district  court  for  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict In  which  the  prisoner  Is  held.  When 
an  Inmate  at  the  jail  files  a  petition  for 
habeas  corpus  he  must  be  kept  at  the  jail 
tmtll  the  matter  is  concluded.  Usually 
about  60  prisoners  at  the  jail  have  petitions 
on  file,  often  oiily  to  prevent  transfer  po 
Lorton  or  Occoquan.  We  have  prepared  1^- 
Islation,  also  to  be  Introduced  this  afternoon, 
to  allow  the  Director  of  Corrections  to  keep 
such  petitioners  In  whatever  Institution  he 
believes  most  appropriate,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  petitioner  wUl  be  readily  available 
for  appearance  In  court  or  consultation  wltSi 
his  attorney. 

7.  An  Intelligent  progr^tm  of  pre-trial  re- 
lease can  keep  to  the  necessary  minlmxim  the 
number  of  people  held  In  the  Jail  pending 
trial.  Such  a  program  has  been  In  effect  In 
the  District  under  the  auspices  of  the  D.C. 
Ball  Project,  which  wlU  soon  come  to  a  com- 
plete end.  Unless  Congress  acts  quickly  to 
perpetuate  the  program  under  Federal  aus- 
pices, we  can  expect  the  overcrowded  condi- 
tions at  the  jail  to  be  seriously  aggravated. 
Senator  BBxwvrxs  has  already  made  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Senate,  and  I  Join  In  \irglng  my 
colleagues  to  give  the  D.C.  BaU  Project  leg- 
islation Immediate  and  expeditious  attention. 

These  seven  specific  proposals  can  alleviate 
some  of  the  immediate  problems  at  the  JaU. 
In  making  these  proposals,  however,  I  want 
to  emphasise  that  the  Departaient  of  Cor- 
rections has  don«  an  extremely  creditable 
Job  In  the  face  of  adverse  circumstances.  It 
Is  a  compliment  to  the  adminlatratlon  of  the 
Jail  that  our  Interviewers  encotmtered  rela- 
tively few  serious  complaints  from  inmates. 
In  fact,  40%  of  the  332  prisoners  interviewed 
registered  no  complaint  at  aU  about  the 
JaU,  even  when  urged  by  Intervlewen  to  dis- 
cuss even  the  moat  trivial  grievances.'  Many 
of  the  men  complained  about  the  food; 
though  It  may  be  far  Inferior  to  mother's 
cooking,  certainly  It  Is  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tions, and  sufficient  In  qtiantlty.  We  f oimd 
no  evidence  to  Justify  the  aUegatlon  ttxat 
prisoners  are  subjected  to  frequent  physloal 
or  sexxial  assaiUts  by  other  prisoners.  Tlis 
Interviewers  did  not  turn  up  any  complidnt 
from  an  Inmate  that  he  had  been  sexually 
attacked,  and  only  6  prisoners  though  tliat 
homosexuality  constituted  a  problem  at  the 
JaD.  We  appreciate  that  hi  a  Jail  snvlron- 
mJent  there  may  be  oonsenaual  acts  of  homo- 
sexuality, but  the  editorial  charge  that  the 
jail  Is  a  "brotbti'*  oaanot  be  substantuted. 

On  our  touTB  of  the  JaU  we  found  It  to  be 
clean,  with  maximum  use  being  made  of  the 
avaUcMe  space  and  resources.  But  with 
severe  overcrowding  and  the  other  de&den- 
dee  we  have  noted,  the  preeent  envlronmsnt 


*  To  identify  the  most  significant  ^^m^nf^w 
at  delay  and  to  hear  from  men  who  had  been 
in  the  jaU  for  a  period  stifficlent  for  them 
to  become  acquainted  with  conditions  there, 
a  task  force  of  the  Junior  Bar  Ssetlon  de- 
cided to  interview  men  who  had  been  Incar- 
cerated at  least  lour  weeks.  A  total  of  882 
Interviews  were  conducted,  covering  about 
86%  of  the  Inmates  In  this  category.  Each 
Intnate  was  asked  to  state  his  three  major 
complaints,  though  in  the  rare  Instance  whaa 
an  Inmate  had  more  than  three  complaints 
he  was  aUowed  to  give  them  all.  It  is  In- 
tarasUng  to  note  that  ot  the  men  who  were 
Interviewed.  80  had  no  coinpUlnt  what- 
soevw,  and  an  additional  66  made  no  com- 
plaint relevant  to  the  JaU  itself.  Of  the 
complaints  registered  about  the  Jail,  ranked 
In  order  of  frequency,  food,  rscreatloii.  medi- 
cal facilities,  mall  and  vMttng  were  the  most 
common.  Oomplalnts  dlreetedL  to  court  de- 
lay and  attra-neys  were  nearly  aa  numerous 
as  those  about  food  and  recreation.  A  com- 
plete report  and  analjrsls  of  the  tnUxrimn 
will  be  submitted  to  t^  Judicial  OotifareDoe 
by  Mr.  Kevin  Gbarl^  and  his  speolal  com^ 
mlttee  of  the  Junior  Bar  Bsctlon  aa  June  1. 
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at  tb»  Jail  la  undulf  opprawlve  kdA  d«c«n- 
«nttT«.  It  Is  no  gi*at  woadm  tbaX  men 
•ubjceted  to  thaM  condltlona  develop  anl- 
moaltx  towmrda  aoclety  and  leave  the  Jail  a 
greater  threat  to  aoc^ety  than  when  they 
entered.  In  particular,  I  fear  thle  situation 
is  oondudve  to  racial  tension,  making  the 
Jail  a  fertile  ground  for  recruiting  by  Black 
ICusUxns  and  other  groupe  which  emphaslas 
hatred  In  race  relations.  Though  the  clan- 
destine actlvltlee  of  such  organisations  are 
difficult  to  detect  xintll  the  feeterlng  prob- 
lems erupt  violently  Into  view,  we  must  be 
alert  to  conditions  that  breed  unnecessary 
discontent  and  enoourage  these  poeslbllltlee. 

llxe  deflclenclee  In  the  administration  of 
Justice  In  the  District  of  Columbia  do  not 
all  relate  to  the  Jail,  however. 

Chief  among  the  Dlatrlot  of  Ooltimbia's 
problems  is  Judicial  ba^log.  Tttie  most 
aerloiiB  backlog  is  In  the  United  Statee  Dla- 
trlet  Court,  as  was  illustrated  by  our  study 
oftbeJalL 

Only  prisoners  who  had  been  at  the  jail 
for  over  a  month  were  Interviewed.  The 
tnrtmtMM  Interviewed  were  all  waiting  either 
for  grand  Jury  action  or  for  trial  before  the 
District  Court.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight,  or  about  38%  of  thoee  interviewed, 
were  awaiting  action  by  the  grand  Jury.  Of 
this  numbsr.  72,  or  about  M%,  had  been 
waiting  from  80  to  00  days,  and  40.  or  about 
81%,  had  been  watting  between  00  and  90 
days.  Sadly  enough,  we  found  16,  or  about 
13%,  who  had  bean  waiting  over  lao  daysl 

Slnae  liareh  the  United  States  Attorney 
has  bad  two  grand  Juries  working  on  the 
Indlctmsnt  backlog.  Though  thsre  hss  been 
Improvement,  the  problem  Is  far  from  solved. 
Of  the  men  held  In  Jail  for  grand  Jury  action 
«s^  liay  10,  almost  44%  had  been  waiting  for 
more  Umui  80  days. 

The  altuatlotn  with  regard  to  Inmatee 
•waiting  trial  on  a  felony  charge  was  equally 
had.  Of  the  804  persons  Interviewed  in  this 
catsgory — and  let  ma  caution  you  again  that 
wa  interviewed  only  thoee  who  bad  been 
there  for  at  least  four  weeks— only  40,  or 
•bout  ao%,  had  been  in  JaU  for  lees  than 
three  montha;  86,  or  about  42%,  had  been 
laoarcerated  between  three  and  five  months; 
and  78.  or  about  88%.  had  bean  awaiting 
trlatfor  more  than  five  months. 

The  DIetrlot  Court's  annual  spring  ritual 
of  assigning  g  or  9  Judgee  to  the  criminal 
Jury  docket  is  sgain  in  prograes.  but  Uttle 
has  been  aooompUahed  to  reduoe  the  backlog. 
The  JaU  census  as  of  May  16  shows  that  80% 
ot  the  Inmatee  awaiting  trial  In  DUtrtet 
Court  have  been  waiting  more  than  6 
aaontha.  with  summer  recesses  fast  ap- 
proa<dxlng,  then  is  Uttle  project  that  the 
euzrent  Jam  will  be  much  reduced  during 
the  next  three  months,  and  a  large  nimiber 
of  prisoners  can  look  forward  to  swritarlng 
In  JaU  through  the  long  hot  summer  without 
a  determination  of  their  guilt  while  justloe 
takes  Its  annual  vacation.  Crime,  unfor- 
tunately, doee  not  take  a  vaotlon,  and  we 
can  look  forward  to  an  even  more  staggering 
backlog  la  the  fall. 

T^ieee  statlstios  Indloate  that  ortmlnal 
tusttce  Is  lagging,  but  the  statlstlce  do  not 
indicate  solutions.  Bow  much  at  the  re- 
qpoaslbUlty  for  this  dtiay  rests  with  the 
SUtrlct  Court,  and  how  much  comee  from 
other  aoumast 

One  problem  is  that  ths  current  staff  of 
ths  U.  8.  Attorney  Is  not  sufficient  to  handle 
the  oaeeload,  and  many  at  his  men  are  bur- 
<t«ned  with  upwards  of  70  cases — an  Im- 
possible  load.  We  i^tplaud  and  support  the 
efforts  of  the  U.  8.  Attomeyt  Office  to  secure 
more  staff.  We  hope  that  the  Department 
at  Justloe  vQl  take  Immediate  stepe  to  pro- 
vide the  manpower  necessary  for  ths  U.  8. 
Attorney  to  do  hie  Job. 

Second,  we  know  that  dilatory  tactlca  on 
the  part  of  defense  oounsti  can  burden  the 
wMendar.  There  is  a  need  for  members  of  the 
'bar  to  (Bseharge  both  their  duty  to  eUents 


and  their  duty  as  officers  of  the  court,  and 
to  recognise  the  inroblems  that  unnecessary 
delaying  tactics  pose  for  the  system. 

Third,  imdoubtedly  part  of  the  rsqmnslbU- 
tty  rests  with  the  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Dlstilct  Court  Iteelf.  A  profea- 
slonal  management  study  of  court  bustnsss 
is  neoeeeary  in  order  to  identify  thoee  court 
praetloee  that  are  in  need  of  improvement. 
Such  an  evaluation  of  present  oourt-managa- 
ment  teohniquee  la  eessntlsl  to  any  long- 
term  solution  of  the  caeeload  problem.  The 
Chief  Justloe  of  the  United  States,  in  his  re- 
cent speech  to  the  American  Law  Institute, 
caUed  for  a  complete  systeme  analysis  of  our 
Judicial  machlntfy.  I  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  the  Importance  of  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach. While  there  Is  a  limited  study  now 
being  conducted  in  the  courts  under  the 
auaplcee  of  the  D.C.  Crime  Commission,  this 
project  is  too  narrowly  confined  to  meet  the 
whole  need.  We  are  confident  that  the 
Judgee  of  the  District  of  ColumbU  will  follow 
the  lead  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  cooperate 
enthusiastically  in  the  Implementation  of  a 
thorough  management  study. 

Both  Senator  BaxwsTia  and  I  stand  ready 
to  support  and  aid  the  Judicial  Conf  srenoe  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  a  prognxo.  to 
identify  and  ellnUnate  problems  In  the  man- 
agement of  caeeload.  I  realise  that  the  prob- 
lems of  our  District  Court  are  not  unique. 
lifany  courts,  both  Federal  and  sUte.  are  af- 
flicted with  an  ever-nalng  caseload.  Indeed, 
In  comparison  with  other  Federal  district 
courts,  the  record  of  the  district  court  here  Is 
not  a  bad  one.  But  we  must  demand  more 
from  a  court  In  o\ir  Nation's  Capital,  which 
should  serve  as  a  model  for  Judicial  systems 
throughout  the  United  Statee. 

Next,  let  lis  turn  to  the  D.C.  Court  oi  Gen- 
eral Seeslons.  Over  the  past  several  months 
the  quality  of  jusUce  afforded  in  that  court 
has  been  vigorously  attacked.  The  court  has 
been  charged  with  being  incapable  ot  han- 
dling Ita  staggering  caseload,  and  with  oper- 
ating in  an  atmoq>here  that  culttvatea  dls- 
recpect  for  law.  Dlsqulettng  allegations  have 
been  made  about  the  quality  of  defense 
counsel  and  the  adequacy  of  the  probation 

Tba  criminal  trial  docket  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Oeneral  Bseslons  has  be- 
coine  reasonably  cxtrrent  In  the  past  few 
months.  prlmarUy  because  additional  Judges 
have  been  assigned  to  try  criminal  casee. 
A  JaU  census  on  May  16  Indicated  that  only 
18  Inmatfe  had  been  Incarcerated  for  more 
than  a  month  pending  disposition  of  their 
casee  by  the  General  Seeelons  Court.  There 
is  prospect  for  even  more  effective  dispatch 
of  the  Court's  caseload  as,  hopefuUy.  Con- 
gress shortly  will  authorise  five  additional 
Judgeehlpe  for  Oeneral  Sessions. 

Though  this  additional  Judicial  manpower 
is  needed,  the  increased  number  of  judges 
wlU  place  a  great  strain  on  the  already  over- 
burdened faclUUes  of  the  Court.  The  new 
Judgeships  wlU  make  aU  the  mc^e  pressing 
the  need  for  a  new  facility  for  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions.  Indeed.  I  know  that  some 
Judges  of  the  Court  believe  that  a  new  court- 
house would  alleviate  many  of  the  problems 
resulting  from  the  lack  of  a  proper  atmoe- 
phere  for  the  conduct  of  legal  busineee — 
problems  that  now  distort  the  Image  of  the 
Court  as  an  Instrument  of  Justice. 

The  preeent  facility  hampers  the  effectlve- 
neee  of  the  proeecutorlal  ecreenlng  of  dtisens' 
complalnu.  The  office  used  by  the  AssUtant 
Unltsd  Statee  Attorneys  to  screen  theee  com- 
plaints reeemblee  a  bargain  basement  coun- 
ter, not  a  legal  workshop.  Yet  consultation 
at  the  "counter"  Is  a  means  of  sllmlnating 
tram  the  Judicial  prooees  those  inter- 
personal squabblee  not  worthy  of  Judldal 
consideration.  If  preeent  plaiw  for  remodel- 
ing the  quarters  for  tha  assistant  VS.  At- 
torneys serving  at  General  Sessions  provide 
for  faeUlUea  in  which  to  handle  this  pronses 
in  privacy  and  with  decorum,  the  value  of 


the  "counter"  and  the  effeetivenees  of  ths 
administration  of  Justice  wlU  be  *">««"imL 

But  more  judges,  and  remodeled  or  aev 
facilities  for  the  Court  of  General  SeMicuu, 
will  not  be  enough  to  reebape  the  image  of 
the  Court  and  make  It  the  model  it  should 
be  for  courts  of  limited  jiulsdlctlon  through- 
out the  nation.  There  is  a  need  for  a  thor- 
ough study  and  reform  of  the  organlzaOoa 
and  operation  of  the  Court,  which  faces  a 
staggering  civil  and  criminal  caseload  not 
unlike  that  facing  municipal  courts  In  every 
major  urban  center  In  this  nation.  Thirteen 
years  ago,  a  New  York  City  magistrate  accu- 
rately defined  the  plight  of  the  Judge  who 
■ervee  in  a  court  of  llmlt.ed  Jurisdiction  when 
he  said: 

"It  Is  obvious  that  the  burdens  on  a  oon- 
sclentloiu  inferior  criminal  court  judge  are 
many  and  varied.  These  burdens  are  in- 
creased Immeasurably  by  the  fact  that  deci- 
sions must  be  made  quickly,  under  coiutant 
pressure.  .  .  .  Mlstakee  l^«  Inevitable,  but  a 
judge  cannot  worry  overmuch  about  them — 
there  is  always  the  next  case  to  be  considered. 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  inferior  crim- 
inal courts  are  the  most  Important  tribunals 
of  the  land,  because  they  Influence  for  better 
or  wane  far  more  lives  than  any  other 
court.  But  this  recognition  accorded  to  in- 
ferior criminal  courts  occurs  In  bar  associa- 
tion speechee.  It  does  not  result  In  the 
adoption  of  better  methods  of  selecting 
judicial  personnel . . .  and  the  more  adequate 
organization  of  the  inferior  criminal  courts. 
Nor  does  It  secure  the  psychiatric,  soclsl 
work,  probation  and  institutional  facllltlss 
without  which  even  the  best  of  judges  Is 
seriously  handicapped.  UntU  a  community 
recognlaes  the  lmi)ortance  of  the  Inferior 
criminal  courts  in  theee  terms,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  have  an  Inferior  level  of  perform- 
ance from  Its  inferior  criminal  courts." 

The  Department  of  Justice,  the  Congress, 
the  Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, this  Judicial  Conference,  and  the  Court 
of  General  Seeslons  Itself,  must  recognias 
the  problems  of  the  Court  and  seek  to  foeter 
an  enlightened  organlcatlon  for  the  Court 
Probation  and  social  work  actlvltlee  must  be 
reshaped  to  provide  an  enlightened  bails 
upon  which  the  conscientious  Oeneral  Ses- 
sions judge  can  act.  Beyond  this,  the  judges 
of  the  Court  must  be^  to  eliminate  the 
notorioua  lack  of  uniformity  that  has  ben 
characteristic  of  the  Co\ut's  judicial  actlona 
Too  often  in  General  Seeslons  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  case  depends  upon  which  judge 
mounts  the  bench.  Of  course,  judgee  must 
operate  with  a  great  deal  of  independence 
and  individual  discretion,  but  at  least  ad- 
ministrative polldee,  such  as  the  proper 
Judldal  treatment  of  alcoholics  under  the 
K€uter  decision,  should  be  worked  out  by  ths 
judgee  as  a  court.  Unleee  the  judges  volun- 
tarUy  work  together  to  achieve  a  more  con- 
slstent  administration  of  Justice,  criticism 
wUl  continue  and  the  demand  for  remedial 
Congressional  action  wUl  grow. 

There  are  other  things  to  be  done.  Justloe 
demands  effective  repreeentatlon  by  defense 
counsel.  Some  attorneys  who  have  appeared 
in  General  Sessions  do  not  provide  such  rep- 
reeentatlon. I  am  told  that  subsequent  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act 
approximately  a  doaen  competent  lawyers 
who  formerly  practiced  regularly  in  tbe 
Cotirt  of  General  Seeslons  moved  to  praotlos 
exduslvely  in  the  District  Court.  Theee  men 
now  shun  practice  in  General  Seeslons  be- 
cause the  qiieetion  has  not  been  ssttlsd 
whether  the  Criminal  JusUoe  Act  allows  pay- 
ments to  attorneys  appearing  at  General 
Seeslons.  At  preeent.  an  attorney  appearing 
at  General  Seeslons  goee  tinpaid  unless  hs 
can  extract  a  fee  from  his  client  or  his 
dlent's  famUy.  Perhapa.  with  the  induee- 
ment  of  f eee  under  the  Criminal  Justlcs  Aot 
more  qualified  attorneys  would  appear  la 
General  Sessions,  and  the  pubUc  to  take 
one  recent  example  among  many,  would  not 
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be  treated  to  the  spectaeU  bf  an  attorney 
irtio  appeared  for  trial  in  an  Intoxicated  con- 
dition. Unices  in  the  near  1  uture  the  Crim- 
inal Justloe  Act  is  dsemed  ^  apply  to  Gen- 
«rsl  Seeslons,  I  wlU  projMse  appropriate 
laglslatlon  to  eetabllsh  a  siparate  program 
(or  that  court. 

Assuring  that  attorneys  rtpreeentlng  In- 
digents in  General  Sessions  are  compensated 
for  their  servlcee  Is  not  a  cMnplete  solution 
to  the  long-standing  deficit  lidee  of  counsel 
In  that  court.  The  Bar  Aiipclation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  must  [take  an  active 
intereet  In  overseeing  the  practices  of  its 
lawyers  in  General  Seeslono.  Storlee  of  in- 
competent or  Inebriated  coi^nsel  should  not 
bave  to  reach  the  prees  HI  order  to  reach 
the  attention  of  the  Bar  Association.  The 
Bar  must  be  wUllng  to  polloe  its  own  ranks; 
It  cannot  restrict  Its  attentlOh  to  those  areas 
of  law  that  support  handsom^  fees  but  touch 
the  llvee  of  only  a  few  of  this  city's  residents. 

Furthermore,  an  increase  to  the  slae  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Agency  staff  is  becessary.  Cur- 
rently, Its  twelve  lawyers  corar  both  General 
Sessions  and  the  District  ICotut.  Lately, 
most  of  the  staff  has  been!  wortdng  in  the 
District  Court,  leaving  CHneral  Seedons 
short-handed.  This  is  tinjfbrtimate,  eepe- 
clally  since  tbe  Criminal  Juetice  Act  attracts 
attorneys  to  tbe  Distlct  Court  and  away  from 
General  Seeslons.  We  understand  that  a 
proposal  for  a  minimum  of!  ten  more  Legal 
Aid  Lawyers  whoee  efforts  will  be  in  General 
Sessions  is  being  prepared  ^  submission  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opjportunity.  If  a 
giant  is  made  for  that  purpoee  a  great 
step  forward  will  have  been  taken.  In  ttie 
meantime,  however,  we  urge  that  the  Legal 
Aid  Agency  concentrate  itaj  efforts  in  the 
Court  of  Oeneral  Seeslons. 

This  Judicial  Conference!  is  a  great  legal 
institution.  I  know  that  your  primary  con- 
cern, like  mine.  Is  to  elevate  the  standards 
of  tbe  administration  of  juisiice  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvunbia.  I  know  that  you  wlU  un- 
derstand that  my  comments  ioday  are  (tf  ered 
In  a  spirit  of  constructive  qntlclsm. 

There  may  be  some  here  who  would  rather 
not  have  heard  what  I  had  to  say.  They 
might  have  preferred  a  man  hxunorous,  light- 
hearted  speech  that  ignored  aar  serious  prob- 
lems. But  that  would  hay4  been  a  waste 
of  your  time  and  mine.  Th^  problems  I  have 
discussed  are,  as  you  weU  know,  real  and  Im- 
portant, and  though  the  proposals  I  have 
outuned  today  wUl  not  l>e  (ti  complete  eolu- 
tlon,  they  are  at  least  a  beginning.  Having 
begun,  we  must  not  rest  nntU  the  Jcl>  Is 
finished.  IT 

The  forthcoming  report  df  the  D.C.  Crime 
Oommlsdon,  buttressed  by*  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  study  that  Ire  propose,  wUl 
be  a  fertUe  source  of  Information  up<m  which 
we  can  act  intelligently  tol  eolve  our  |aob- 
lame.  In  addltton,  the  comUUttee  of  dlstln- 
gnlshed  lawyers  i^ipdnted  btrj  this  Conference 
and  beaded  by  Mr.  Gerhard  ii  GeeeU  Is  study- 
ing the  courts  of  the  Dlstrldt  with  a  view  to- 
ward Improving  their  operation.  The  work 
of  this  committee,  too,  wlU  ie  an  important 
source  of  new  ideas.  |  T 

But  what  is  crucial  is  the  active  concern 
end  support  of  you,  the  BetKsh  and  Bar  of 
the  District  of  Columlila.  This  Is  your  Judi- 
cial system.  With  the  support  of  this  distin- 
guished assembly,  progress  and  in^vovemmt 
sre  assured;  without  It,  fail  dre  la  inevitable. 
Senator  BuwBm  and  I  proi  mse  to  work  with 
you  to  do  the  Job  ahead.  Ttioagh  we  hvn 
Criticized,  we  shaU  also  oooj  )4rate  to  the  end 
that  all  of  us  together — Bsbch,  Bar,  Com- 
munity and  Congresfr— wlll{bulld  in  our  Na- 
tton's  Capital  a  system  of  Judicial  admin- 
istration that  WlU  be  second  to  none. 

Thank  you. 


ROBERTSONS  R 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr 
■»»ny  years  now  the  Senate 


OP  ORDER 

President,  for 
Banking  and 


Currency  Committee  has  been  working 
on  legislation  arising  out  of  our  coinage 
and  currency  problems.  Many  of  these 
Issues  have  been  full  of  emotion  and 
senUment  and  have  Inspired  a  great 
volume  of  critical  mall.  Very  little  of 
tbe  mall  has  given  recogiUtlon  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  gone  through  an  extremely 
difficult  period  In  our  history  and  we 
have  made  some  very  substantial  changes 
In  our  coinage  and  currency  systems,  out 
of  necessity,  without  panic  and  without 
real  hardship  or  serious  distress.  This 
has  not  been  Just  luck.  Our  success  In 
handling  these  many  currency  and  coin- 
age problems  over  the  post  years  has,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  been  the  result  of 
ci4?(U>le  handling  of  legislation  In  this 
field  by  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  the  ctmmlttee 
members. 

My  attentlcm  has  been  called  to  an  In- 
formed and  Judicious  review  of  the  wcnic 
of  Senator  Robxrtson  and  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  In  the  field  (A 
currency  and  coinage  and  mint  legisla- 
tion. 

I  should  like  to  bring  this  Informative 
and  well-deserved  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  readers  of  the 
Rccori).  I,  therefore,  ask  unuilmous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  today's 
Coin  World  entitled  "Robertscm's  Rules 
of  Order." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

RoBBEisoir^  RuLis  or  Oanxa 

Look  Magazine,  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
KlpUnger,  among  others,  consult  us  for 
observations  on  coin  collecting.  Grade 
school  kids  write  us.  We  keep  busy  sup- 
plying ooUege  studente  with  research  ma- 
terial for  everything  from  term  pepers  to 
doctoral  theses.  We  like  this.  We  are  here 
to  help  otir  readers,  inspire  new  ooUeetors, 
and  It  keeps  lu  on  our  toee  as  we  must  re- 
view numismatic  happenings  constantly,  wid 
keep  our  fUee  current. 

This  week  we  had  oocadon  to  study 
numismatic  legislative  lilstory  for  the  past 
several  years  and  an  impressive,  slating  pat- 
tern emerged.  It  Involved  one  man,  the 
Honorable  A.  Wxlus  Bobsktson,  the  Vir- 
ginia Democrat  who  lias  headed  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
United  States  Senate  since  February  6,  19S0. 

Now  the  adjective,  "powerful,"  has  been 
applied  so  many  times  to  this  Senate  com- 
mittee, the  word  has  become  prescriptive 
rather  than  deecrlptlvel  We  beUeve  the 
term  also  applies  to  Senator  Roborsok,  that 
he  Is  a  powerful  man  numlsmatlcally. 

We  have  assembled  a  long  list  of  im- 
portant numismatic  measures  that  have  l>e- 
oome  law,  thanks  to  hit  skillful  steering, 
aa  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currwiey 
Committee. 

Theee  range  from  enabling  legislation  tor 
the  striking  of  many  historic  commemora- 
tive medaUlons,  ranging  from  the  new  one 
for  the  American  Numismatic  Assooiatlon. 
to  those  honoring  Oeneral  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  Padre  Junl- 
pwo  Serra,  the  founding  of  St.  Louis,  sev- 
eral statehood  Issues,  to  mention  a  few, 
to  the  Important  SUver  Purchase  Act,  and 
the  Coinage  Act  of  1966. 

Senator  Rosgcanoir  reallsticaUy  saw  to  it 
after  the  John  F.  Kennedy  half  dollar  leg- 
islation was  proj^oaed  during  the  high  wave 
c^  grief  and  emotionalism  that  It  want 
through  before  the  end  of  1982  so  it  would 
oonfcrm  to  Mint  procedures  at  ths  begin- 
ning of  a  new  year. 


He  actually  shepherds  the  Bxireau  of  tbe 

Mint  twice — as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  OommlttM.  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Treasury-Post  Office  Suboocn- 
mlttee  of  the  Approprtattons  Committee. 
His  Interest  and  support  of  the  Mint's  cur- 
rent buUdlng  program,  funds  for  the  craah 
coinage  program,  the  overtime,  the  addi- 
tional equipment  and  personnel,  has  en- 
abled the  Mint  to  acoompUsh  coinage  pro- 
duotlon  of  almost  <  f»«w««pF»K«TirtHia  propor- 
tions. 

Last  year,  he  demonetrated  the  perfect 
balance  of  a  tightrope  walker  with  his 
staunch  middle-of-the-road  attitude  as  he 
swlfUy  and  skillfaUy  steered  the  Cdhage  Act 
of  1906  through  the  Senate.  He  is  credited 
with  averting  what  could  have  been  a  seri- 
ous situation  by  bdng  ndther  a  sUvaa-nAP 
nor  a  sUver  users'  dlsdple.  He  stood  in  the 
middle  betwem  theee  two  factions,  got  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1006  through  with  very  Uttle 
flghtlng  and  no  fuss.  By  sticking  to  the  ad- 
ministration's compromise  blU,  not  com- 
pletely satisfactory  to  everybody,  but  giv- 
ing everybody  something,  he  got  the  bill 
through  in  record  time.  Actually,  it  was 
under  his  control  for  only  eight  daysl 

Had  aU  of  the  silver  been  left  out  of  ooln- 
age,  or  had  there  been  sUver  left  In  the  quar- 
ter and  dime,  a  six-week  filibuster  In  the 
Senate  could  have  developed.  Such  a  fight 
would  have  focused  fuU  pubUc  attention  on 
oolnage,  and  there  could  have  been  an  iqppaU- 
ing  coin  shortage,  a  Uteral  disappearanoe  cf 
coins  undergnwnd.  Senator  Boasaraoir  got 
the  blU  through  quickly,  without  any  mon- 
key business  I  There  are  still  grumbles  about 
the  dad  coins— ooUeetots  agree  they  are  far 
from  the  world's  most  beautiful  coins,  but  It 
is  phydoaUy  obvious  now  that  we  coiUdnt 
have  the  .900  fine  sUver  ootns  any  longer.  No 
one  la  sure  any  better  coins  oan  be  ^oduced 
with  the  materials  at  band,  dtber. 

Senator  Hosoraox  was  sll  for  restoration 
of  the  date  on  the  nation's  oolnage.  He 
worked  hard  to  keep  1964  on  the  coins  in  an 
effort  to  combat  coin  hoarding.  He  was 
equally  strong  In  his  endorsement  c^  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Mint  last  fall  when  it  Indicated 
there  wss  a  posatbUtty  of  putting  the  1966 
date  on  coins  without  endangering  the  sup- 
ply. We  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  from  personal 
e^MTlenoe,  that  he  was  fuUy  appreciative  of 
the  deslrablUty  of  continuing  a  good  tradi- 
tion, the  dating  of  coins,  as  long  as  It  could 
be  done  without  damage  to  the  eoonomy. 

The  senator  Is  history-minded.  TlM  long 
list  of  historic  medals  and  coinage  legisla- 
tion lllustratee  thla  bent  moet  doquently. 
much  to  the  aatlafactlon  of  the  collector. 
He's  always  In  favor  of  collector  eervloes  if 
they  do  not  Interfere  with  the  coin  supply  of 
ths  nation.  It  U  his  belief  that  if  the  United 
Statee  does  not  have  a  meaningful,  useful 
and  effective  coinage  system,  then  there  lent 
much  of  a  hobby.  Coin  coUecton  tvCOj  •&- 
dorse  this  theory. 

Another  thing  we  like  about  Senator  Ros- 
KBTsoN,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  he's  a 
Virginian,  and  we  know  eome  mighty  q>eeial 
Virginian  numismatists:  Because  he  Is  a  his- 
torian, be  asks  each  petitioning  agency  for 
medallions  to  develop  a  detaUed  paper  on  why 
theee  medals  should  be  struck.  President 
Matt  Bothert  did  thla  for  the  American  Nu- 
mismatic Association.  This  emetges  In  tbe 
form  of  a  report — and  thus  an  Unportant  and 
detaUed  piece  of  tiistorlc  and  numismatio  in- 
formation is  preserved  In  the  national  ar- 
chlvee  I  The  eenator  truly  gets  pleasure  from 
ths  role  he  plays  In  preeervlng  history  both  in 
matal  and  on  paper.  Numismatics  hss  a 
good,  levelheaded  hlstorlc-mlnded  friend  in 
Senator  A.  Wsxis  Ho— araow.— MJt. 


SCHOLARSHIP  AKD  PUBIJC  SERVICX 

Mr.  BREWSTER.    Mr.  President,  the 
month  of  Jtme  rapidly  Kpproitbm,  and 
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the  hl|^  sehoolB,  (xdletes,  and  universi- 
ttes  of  our  Nation  will  graduate  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  Princeton  Unlver- 
dty,  nxy  alma  mater,  recenUy  dedicated 
Woodrow  Wllecxi  Hall  as  a  part  of  Its 
School  af  Public  and  International 
Affairs. 

President  Johnson  spoke  at  the  dedi- 
cation. emphaslEing  the  need  to  bring 
the  scholars  emerging  from  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  Into  public 
service. 

A  few  days  later.  Vice  President  Hux- 
VHSKT  spoke  to  the  National  OoDgress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  in  Baltimore.  His 
remarks  were  aimed  at  the  participation 
«f  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  extending 
educational  opportunities  to  the  youth 
of  America  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est educational  levds. 

Under  President  Johnson's  administra- 
tion, we  have  Increased  aid  to  elementary 
and  secmdary  schools;  now  we  most  also 
assist  those  who  seek  a  higher  level  of 
academic  attainment  and  scholastic  de- 
velopment. To  do  this,  we  must  provide 
the  (HHwrtunity  to  learn,  and  the  facili- 
ties to  put  this  knowledge  to  its  best  use. 

The  demand  for  advanced  educational 
preparation  continues  to  grow  and  must 
be  met  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  The  call  for  scholars 
in  Oovemment  service  Is  greater  than 
ever.  If  we  are  to  achieve  greatness, 
those  who  attain  academic  excellence 
must  be  brought  into  the  haUs  of  our 
Feda«l,  State,  and  local  governments. 
The  new  public  servant  miist  be  scholar 
and  agent,  academician  and  practitioner. 

As  the  President  dedicated  Woodrow 
Wilson  Hall  to  learning  and  to  the  Na- 
tion's service,  we  must  dedicate  ourstives 
to  academic  achievement  and  further 
edu<^onal  enlightenment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  remarks  and 
those  of  the  \^ee  President  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
of  the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

BsmMTi  or  thz  PiaumMT  at  ths  Dbkca- 
noN  or  Tta  Woooiow  Wxuon  Hall  at 
nn  WooBBOW  WnaoN  School  or  Public 

AlfD  ImSKMATIOirAL  AfVAIB8 

I  am  happy  thst  I  could  come  with  Sec- 
retary QaRbur  to  help  celebrate  Prlnceton'a 
conttnuad  growth.  It  U  good  that  one  of 
the  Natlon't  oldest  unlvertltlea  la  stlU  yoiing 
enough  to  grow. 

TtxSa  ooBunltment  to  the  Increaae  of  higher 
learning  haa  deep  roota  In  oar  country.  Our 
forefathers  had  fotinded  more  than  fifty  col- 
legea  before  the  Bepublic  waa  half  a  century 
Old. 

With  a  sure  aenae  that  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  must  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness,  they 
set  in  motloa  two  irreversible  farces  which 
have  helped  to  shape  our  land. 

The  first  was  that  Isamlng  must  erect  no 
barrlera  of  daaa  or  creed.  The  unlvertlty 
was  to  nourish  an  elite  to  which  all  could 
mptn.  Soon  after  our  first  ooUeges  came 
the  first  aoholaiahlpa  for  worthy  studsnts 
who  oould  not  pay  their  own  way. 

The  second  Idea  waa  that  the  university 
would  not  stand  as  a  lontiy  citadel  lacdated 
from  the  rest  of  the  eommunlty.  Its  mis- 
sion would  be  to  ssareb  for  truth  and  to 
serve  manlrtnd.  As  Woodrow  Wilson  later 
said:  "It  Is  t&e  object  of  learning  not  only 
to  satisfy   the   cariosity   and    perfect   the 


q>trlts  of  indlvldttal  men,  but  also  to  ad- 
vance civilisation." 

TRS  VtTAL  VLOW 

We  who  work  In  Washington  know  the 
need  for  the  vital  flow  of  men  and  Ideas  be- 
tween the  hails  of  learning  and  the  places 
of  power.  Each  time  my  Cabinet  meets,  I 
can  call  the  r<^  of  former  professors — 
HmtPBBXT  and  Rusk,  McNamara  and  Wlrte, 
Katzenbach  (another  dlsUnguUbed  Prlnce- 
tonlan),  Gardner  and  Weaver.  The  371 
major  appointments  I  have  made  In  the  last 
2\i  years,  collectively  h<^d  758  advance  de- 
grees. And  so  many  are  the  ccmsultants 
called  from  behind  the  Ivy  that  a  university 
friend  of  mine  recently  siUd:  "At  any  given 
moment  a  third  of  the  faciUtles  of  the  United 
States  are  on  a  plane  going  somewhere  to 
advise — even  If  not  always  to  consent." 

While  learning  has  long  been  the  ally  of 
democracy,  the  Intellectual  has  not  always 
been  the  partner  of  government.  As  re- 
cently as  the  early  years  of  this  century 
the  scholar  stood  outside  the  pale  of  policy 
with  government  usually  Indifferent  to  him. 

That  has  changed. 

The  Intellectual  today  Is  very  much  an 
Inside  man.  Since  the  1930*8  our  govern- 
ment has  put  Into  effect  major  policies  vzhlch 
men  of  learning  helped  to  fashion. 

>iore  recently,  the  89th  Congress  passed 
bill  after  Mil  suggested  by  scholars  from 
all  over  the  country  In  the  task  forces  I  ap- 
pointed in  1964. 

In  almost  every  field  ot  governmental  con- 
cern, from  economic  to  national  seciirlty.  the 
academic  community  has  become  a  central 
Instrument  of  public  policy. 

THK  AITLT7XNCX  OF  FOWB 

This  aflluence  of  power  for  an  Intellectual 
community  that  once  walked  on  the  barren 
fringes  of  authority  has  not  been  won  with- 
out some  pain.  An  uneasy  conscience  is  the 
price  any  concerned  man  pays,  whether  poli- 
tician or  professor,  for  a  share  of  power  In 
the  nuclear  age. 

More  than  one  scholar,  thus,  has  learned 
how  deeply  frustrating  it  is  to  try  to  bring 
piirist  approaches  to  a  highly  Impure  prob- 
lem. 

They  have  come  to  recognise  how  Imperfect 
are  the  realities  which  must  be  wrestled 
with  In  a  complicated  world. 

They  have  learned  that  criticism  Is  ona 
thing,  diplomacy  another. 

They  have  learned  to  fear  dogmatism  in 
the  classroom  as  well  as  In  the  capital — and 
to  reject  the  notion  that  expertise  acquired 
In  a  lifetime  of  study  in  one  discipline  brings 
expertise  in  all  other  subjects  as  well. 

They  have  learned,  too,  that  strident  emo- 
tionalism In  the  puisult  ot  truth,  no  matter 
how  disguised  In  the  language  of  wisdom.  i» 
harmful  to  pubao  policy — ivat  as  harmful 
as  self-rlghteousDsss  in  the  application  of 
power.  For  as  llaoauley  said:  "Tba  proof  of 
virtue"— and.  we  might  add.  of  wisdom— "Is 
to  possess  boundless  power  without  abusing 
It." 

The  responsible  Intelleetual  who  moves  be- 
tween his  camptis  and  Washington  knows, 
above  all.  that  his  task  Is.  In  the  language 
of  the  current  generation,  to  "cool  it" — ^to 
bring  what  my  generation  called  "not  heat 
but  light"  to  pubUo  affairs. 

The  man  for  whom  this  school  Is  named  al- 
ways believed  that  to  be  scope  of  scholarship. 
He  never  doubted  the  Inter-dependence  of 
the  InteUectual  oommunlty  and  the  com- 
munity of  public  service.  "The  school,"  he 
said,  "must  be  of  the  Nation." 

A   WOKTHT  CALUMQ 

So  we  dedicate  this  building  not  only  to 
the  man,  but  to  his  faith  that  knowledge 
must  be  the  underpinning  of  power — and 
that  the  public  life  is  a  calling  worthy  of 
the  scholar  aa  well  as  the  politician. 

There  was  once  a  time  when  knowledge 
seemed  less  eesentlal  to  the  processes  of  good 


government.  Andrew  Jackson  held  the  opin- 
ion that  the  duties  of  all  public  ofllcee  were 
"so  plain  and  simple"  that  any  man  of  aver- 
age Intelligence  could  perform  them. 

We  are  no  longer  so  sanguine  about  our 
public  service,  tlie  public  servant  today 
moves  along  paths  of  adventure  where  he  Is 
helpless  without  the  tools  of  advanced  learn- 
ing. 

He  seeks  to  chart  the  exploration  of  space, 
combining  a  thousand  disciplines  in  an  ef- 
fort whose  slightest  miscalculation  could 
have  fatal  consequences. 

He  has  embarked  on  this  planet  on  mis- 
sions no  less  filled  with  risk  and  no  less  de- 
pendent on  knowledge. 

He  seeks  to  rebuild  our  cities  and  to  re- 
claim the  beauty  of  our  countryside.  He 
seeks  to  promote  justice  beyond  our  court- 
rooms, malting  education  and  health  and  op- 
portunity the  common  birthright  of  every 
dtlaen.  And  be  seeks  to  build  peace  based 
on  man's  hopes  rather  than  his  fears. 

These  goals  will  be  the  work  of  many  nun 
and  of  many  years.  They  will  call  for  enor- 
mous new  drafts  of  trained  manpower  into 
the  public  service. 

Over  the  next  four  years,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment will  need  thirty  thousand  more  sd- 
entlsts  and  engineers  and  six  thousand  more 
specialists  In  health,  technology,  and  educa- 
tion. 

By  1970,  our  state  governments  must  grow 
by  more  than  600,000  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times.  Kmployment  for  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment will  exceed  ten  million  persona 
Bach  year  over  the  next  decade,  ova  nation 
wlU  need  200,000  new  public  school  teachers 
to  keep  \q>  with  the  growing  population. 

TBS  cmzxN  soLoms 

The  call  for  public  service  cannot  be  met 
by  profeeslonals  alone.  We  must  revive  the 
ancient  ideal  of  citlsen-soldlers  who  answer 
their  nation's  call  In  time  of  peril.  We  need 
them  on  battlefronts  where  no  guns  are 
heard  but  where  freedom  Is  no  less  tested. 

Here  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School,  you 
have  done  much  to  raise  the  sights  of  public 
service.  I  \irge  you  to  continue  to  promote 
excellence  In  all  levels.  We  Intend  to  do  the 
same  In  Washington,  sparing  no  effort  to 
asalst  those  who  select  this  as  their  life  work. 

I  have  aaked  Chairman  John  Macy  of  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission  to  head  a  task  f<xoe 
which  will  sxirvey  Federal  programs  for  career 
advancement.  I  have  aaked  him  to  study  sn 
expanded  program  of  graduate  training 
which,  with  the  help  of  the  universities,  can 
enlarge  our  efforts  to  develop  the  talents  and 
broaden  the  horisons  of  our  career  ofllcers. 

I  tiao  Intend  next  year  to  reoommend  to 
Oongreas  a  program  ot  ucptuaOing  oppor- 
tunities for  those  who  wish  to  train  for  the 
puUlo  service  we  will  assist;  students  plan- 
ning careers  in  Federal,  state,  or  local  gov- 
ernment; colleges  and  universities  seeking 
to  enrich  their  own  prognuns  In  this  field: 
state  and  local  governments  seeking  to  de- 
velop more  effective  career  services  for  their 
employees. 

Oar  concept  of  public  service  U  changing 
to  meet  the  demands  of  our  time.  A  new 
public  servant  has  emerged.  He  may  be  ths 
scholar  who  leaves  his  study  for  the  crucibis 
of  power  in  his  state  or  national  capital 
Or  he  may  be  the  young  man  or  woman  who 
choosss  public  service  but  does  not  abandon 
at  Its  doorstep  the  techniques  of  scholsr- 
shlp  and  ths  search  for  knowledge. 

These  men  and  women  will  help  us  to 
answer  the  quesUon  Franklin  Roosevdt 
asked  thirty  years  ago:  WlU  it  be  said  "De- 
mocracy was  a  great  dream,  but  it  could 
not  do  the  job?" 

He  did  not  doiobt  the  answer.  Sren  as 
troublea  mounted,  he  took  the  starting  staps 
to  strengthen  a  VMeral  structore  Mutable  of 
carrying  thU  Nation  safely  through  Its  crisis. 
He  began  to  organise  the  modem  office  of  Vm 
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Is  a  different 
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President  and  to  bring  Afi  erlcan  Govem- 
ment  Into  the  mld-twentitrax  century. 

THK  SBSDmAL  Qt<SBTIOH 

As  we  enter  the  final  thir^  of  this  century, 
we  are  engaged  once  again  with  the  question 
of  whether  democracy  can  do  the  job. 

Many  fears  of  former  yeaSa  no  longer  seem 
■0  relevant.  Neither  Cong^^BB  nor  the  Su- 
preme Court  shows  signs  ofjbecomlng  rubber 
stamps  to  the  Executive.  Moreover  the  Ks- 
ecutlve  shows  no  symptoms  of  callous  In- 
difference to  the  ills  we  mun  cure  if  we  are 
to  preserve  our  vitality.  I^tate  and  local 
governments  are  more  ali^  and  more  In- 
volved than  thirty  years  agu.  And  our  Na- 
tion's private  enterprise  tfi^  grown  many 
times  over  in  size  and  vltall' 

The  Issue  for  this  genera 
kind.  It  has  to  do  with 
power  in  the  world  for  a  society  that  strtvee, 
despite  its  worst  flaws,  to  be  just  and  hu- 
mane. Like  almost  every  issue  we  face, 
this  Is  one  In  which  schdiars  and  public 
officials  alike  have  an  IrrevMable  stake. 

Abroad  we  can  best  manure  America's 
involvement,  whatever  om}  successes  and 
failures,  by  a  simple  i»op<i41tlon;  not  one 
tingle  country  where  we  haya  helped  mount 
s  major  effort  to  restst  Aggression — from 
Ftance  to  Greece  to  Korea  t|i  Vietnam — ^to- 
day has  a  govwnment  seiVlle  to  outside 
interests. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this  which  I  believe 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  ciur  society:  The 
exercise  o^  power  In  this  century  has  meant 
for  the  United  States  noti  arrogance  but 
agony.  We  have  used  our  power  not  willingly 
and  recklessly  but  reluctaitly  and  with 
restraint.  |  i 

Unlike  Nations  In  the  past  with  vast  power 


St  their  disposal,  the  United  States  has  not 
sought  to  crush  the  autonomy  of  her  neigh- 
bors. We  have  not  been  driven  by  blind 
militarism  down  coTirses  of  devastating  ag- 
gression. Nor  have  we  followed  the  ancient 
and  conceited  philosophy  ot  the  "noble  lie" 
that  some  men  are  by  natitilB  meant  to  be 
■laves  to  others. 

THE  axCDIT  LXSSWS 

As  I  look  upon  America  this  mining  from 
the  platform  of  one  of  her  gMat  universities, 
I  see,  instead,  a  nation  whoM  might  U  not 
her  master  but  her  servant. 

I  Me  a  nation  conscious  of  lessons  so  re- 
cently learned :  that  security!  »nd  aggression, 
u  well  as  peace  and  war,  must  be  the  con- 
cerns of  her  foreign  policy;  tti^  a  great  power 
influences  the  world  Just  asijurely  when  It 
withdraws  its  strength,  as  w(hen  it  exercises 
It;  that  aggression  must  be  deterred  where 
possible  and  met  early  wh^^  undertaken; 
that  the  application  of  mlllt*^  force,  when 
It  becomes  necessary,  must  he  for  limited 
purposes  and  tightly  controlled. 

Surely  it  U  not  a  paranoid  jvislon  of  Amer- 
w»  place  in  the  world  to  |  recognize  that 
needom  la  still  Indivisible— btUl  has  adver- 
•Artes  whose  challenge  must  be  answered. 

TBI  STBUraR  CHALLfciraS 

Today,  of  course,  that  chalisnge  Is  stemert 
to  Southeast  Asia.  Yet  theiH  as  elsewhere. 
oar  great  power  is  tempered  by  great  re- 
•twlnt.  What  nation  has  snnounced  such 
imlted  objectives  or  such  ^lingnees  to  re- 
»»w»  lU  military  presence  once  thoee  ob- 
jectives are  achieved?  WUat  nation  has 
•pent  the  lives  of  lu  sons  aitd  vast  sam  of 
ito  fortune  to  provide  the  pebple  of  a  smaU. 
•Wring  nation  the  chance  Ulelect  a  course 
wt  might  not  ourselves  choos^t 

The  alms  for  which  we  st^iggle  az«  alms 
»o^.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  men 
« the  InteUectual  world  applaud  and  serve: 
we  principle  of  choice  over  coercion,  the  de- 
»nse  of  the  weak  against  the  Jl 
Peeelve,  the  right  of  a  yound^ 
w»  to  develc^  free  from  the 


)up  «.!  -"""^  '"^  "uiu  UM  ^lerzeience  o 
"«  nelghbora.  the  ability  of  ijiMople— hoW' 


I  itrong  and  ag- 
(jand  fraU  n»- 
^terfeivnce  of 


ever  Inexperienoed.  however  different,  bow- 
ever  diverse — to  fashion  a  society  oonslstMit 
with  their  own  traditions  and  values  and 
a^lratlons. 

TRX  scrolak's  obuoation 

These  are  all  at  stake  in  that  conflict.  It 
la  the  consequences  of  the  coat  of  their  aban- 
donment that  men  of  learning  must  examine 
dispassionately.  For  to  wear  the  scholar's 
gown  is  to  assiuue  an  obligation  to  seek 
truth  without-prejudice  and  without  cliche, 
even  when  the  results  of  the  search  are  at 
variance  with  one's  own  opinions. 

That  is  aU  we  expect  of  those  who  are 
troubled,  even  as  we  are,  by  the  obligations 
of  power  the  United  States  did  not  seek  but 
from  which  she  cannot  escape. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  Archibald  MacLelsh 
asked  of  aU  scholars  and  writers  and  students 
of  his  generation  what  history  would  say  of 
those  who  faUed  to  oppose  the  forces  of  dis- 
order at  looee  In  Europe. 

We  must  ask  of  this  generation  the  same 
question  concerning  Asia. 

Macljelsh  reminded  that  generation  of  the 
answer  given  by  Leonardo  when  Michelan- 
gelo Indicted  him  for  Indifference  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Florentines.  "Indeed,"  said 
Leonardo,  "Indeed,  the  study  of  beauty  has 
occupied  my  whole  heart." 

Other  studies,  no  matter  how  Important, 
must  not  distract  the  man  of  learning  from 
the  misfortunes   of  freedom  In  Southeast 


While  men  may  talk  of  the  "search  for 
peace"  and  the  "pursuit  of  peace,"  wrknow 
that  peace  is  not  something  to  be  discovered 
suddenly — not  a  thing  to  be  caught  and  con- 
tained. Peace  mxut  be  buUt — step  by  pain- 
ful, patient  step.  And  the  buUdlng  wlU  *»^» 
the  best  work  of  the  world's  best  men  «^n^ 
women. 

It  wUl  take  men  whoee  cause  is  not  the 
cause  of  one  nation  but  of  all  nations — men 
whose  enemies  are  not  other  men  but  the 
historic  foes  of  mankind.  I  hope  that  many 
of  you  wUl  serve  In  this  pubUo  service  for 
the  world'. 

Woodrow  WUson  knew  that  letunlng  Is 
essential  to  the  leadership  our  world  so  des- 
perately needs.  Befwe  he  came  to  Princeton, 
he  attended  a  smaU  college  In  North  Caro- 
lina and  went  to  classes  every  day  beneath 
a  portal  which  bore  the  Latin  Inscr^tlon- 
"let  learning  be  cherished  where  Uberty  has 
arisen." 

Today,  this  motto  which  served  a  Presi- 
dent must  serve  all  mankind.  Where  lib- 
erty has  arisen,  learning  must  be  cherished 

or  Uberty  Itself  becomes  a  fragile  thfi^. 

We  dedicate  this  buUdlng — not  only  to  the 
man;  not  only  to  the  Nation's  service— but 
to  learning  in  the  service  of  mankind. 
There  can  be  no  higher  mission. 

Rekasxs  of  Vicx  PusntENT  HuBEKT  Bmc- 
PHHET.  National  CoNoaxss  or  Pakknts  and 
l^csna,     Baltocobs.     Md..     Mat     17. 

Twenty-one  years  ago.  President  Franklin 
•Boosevelt  Issued  an  urgent  caU  to  Congress 
for  federal  assistance  to  education. 

He  called  such  assistance  "our  national 
obUgatlon  to  aU  our  chUdren."  This  coun- 
try," he  said,  "is  great  enough  to  guarantee 
the  right  to  education  adequate  for  f uU  dt- 
Isenshlp." 

Ttalght  we  meet  at  a  time  when  that  ob- 
Ugatlon Is  finaUy  being  fulfiUed.  And  no 
one  is  more  responsible  for  this  than  you. 

Your  13  mlUlon  members  have  long  slnoe 
proved  that  citizenship  In  America  Is  aotlve, 
not  passive. 

I  think  you  can  take  It  as  something  of 
a  oompllment— a  right-handed  compliment, 
so  to  q>eak — ^that  extremist  groups  have  In 
recent  years  chosen  the  P-TA  as  a  target. 

What  extremist  groups — ^both  left  and 
right— «ay  sotmds  different.  But  what  they 
do  Is  slmUar.    Tbey  share  a  common  con- 


tempt for  the  demooratlo  prooees  and  for 
diemocraoy  itself. 

The  best  way  to  defend  and  extend  democ- 
racy Is  to  put  It  to  work — meeting  people's 
needs  and  asplrattona,  ' 

And  that  Is  jtat  whM  we  have  done  with 
federal  leglalatlon  for  education. 

AU  of  you  know  what  the  Congress  haa 
accompUahed,  under  President  Johnson^ 
leadership. 

To  this  audience,  I  won't  recapltuUte  the 
details  of  last  year's  historic  education  leg- 
islation, or  the  additions  propoeed  this  year. 

I  BhaU,  though,  give  you  some  lUustratlons 
of  how  the  new  programs  have  worked. 

First,  some  dollars  and  cents  figures. 

In  constant  doUars,  overaU  expendittires 
on  edvoitUm  in  the  school  year  1966~S7  will 
be  double  tohat  they  were  ten  yeuri  ago. 

And  the  federal  oontrlbutlon  to  these  out- 
lays has  Increased  even  more  dramatioaUy. 

Expenditures  for  education  thnmgh  the 
VS.  Ogioe  of  education  alone  are  running  mt 
a  rate  10  times  v>hat  they  were  a  decode  ooo. 

UntU  last  year,  the  federal  government 
gave  no  general  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  We  now  have  an  Adminis- 
tration request  for  over  1.8  billion  d(dlan 
for  the  coming  year. 

The  long  debate  over  federal  aM  has 
dwindled  away.  The  fear  that  federal  aid 
would  mean  federal  control  has  bsen  laid  to 
rest. 

8o  w*  can  turn  from  false  Issues  to  real 


We  can  oease  arguing  whether  federal  dol- 
lars should  be  put  Into  our  schools,  and  start 
dlswiwslng  how  to  put  them  to  the  best  use 

On  this  score.  Secretary  John  Osnlner  has 


"The  need  for  (school  aid)  money  Is  Ises 
acute  than  the  need  for  new  ways  to  use 
It  .  .  .  What's  needed  Is  a  combination  of 
money  and  good  edtacattonal  Ideas." 

Secretary  Gardner  said  this  when  he  was 
BtUl  a  private  citizen. 

But.  as  Secretary  for  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  he  acts  <m  this  same  principle— a 
principle  which  pervades  our  new  federal 
legislation. 

It  u  in  this  spirit  that  the  funds  sUooated 
under  Tltte  I  of  the  Bementary  aiul  Seoood- 
ary  Bduoatlon  Act— the  bulk  of  the  nmr  fed/- 
eral  funds— are  directed  particularly  to  the 
schoou  and  the  children  who  need  help  moat, 
those  In  low-Income  lu-ban  and  rural  areas. 

In  one  problem  school  in  Harlem,  the  staff 
has  been  strengthened  so  that  Its  ratio  to 
students  Is  one  to  eight.  Its  ultra-modem 
playground  and  fresh  interior  deooratl<»i  have 
made  It  a  delight  to  the  eyes.  Inside  and  out. 

In  that  school,  the  prtaolpal  called  her 
teachers  together  and  said: 

"At  last,  wo  have  everything  we  needed  ^i>d 
wanted.   Now  It's  up  to  us  to  do  the  job." 

At  a  nearby  Junior  hlg^  school— a  junior 
high  where  the  children  were  supposed  to  be 
dlstntereeted— the  new  federal  funds  have 
made  It  poeslble  to  keep  the  Ubrary  open  after 
school  hours.  Those  disinterested  students 
have  logged  out  40,000  books  In  fivs  months. 

In  one  elementary  school  In  my  own  city 
of  MlnneapoUs,  23  mothers  have  been  em- 
ployed as  part-time  aides,  and  there  U  a 
waiting  list  of  116  appUcants. 

Ttiey  work  as  home  visitors  and  as  play- 
ground monitors;  tbsy  read  to  chUdivn  and 
do  clerical  chores. 

Innovation  Is  not  confined  to  the  Mg  cities, 
either. 

A  sklUed  teacher  In  a  poor  farming  com- 
munity In  Iowa  meets  with  ten  small  groups 
of  housewives  each  week  to  teU  them  what 
they  can  do  at  home  with  their  pre-sehool 
youngsters. 

The  sessions  range  from  the  Importanos 
of  hookM  and  edueatlozuU  toys  to  Instructions 
In  making  finger  paint  from  Uquld  starah 
and  food  coloring.  Tbey  caU  It  "Project 
Homestart."  It  oosta  less  than  10,000  doUacs 
ayssr. 
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In  aiiottv  mnl  aiMk  the  iMw  Mbotd  Buiw 
bM  toaaa  thMX  a  ohlld  •vhtod*  ttuMtght 
manteUy  rttaKtedwu  aetcurily  aaffarlng  from 
wran  but  imatOitM*  pbTidoAl  haadleapa. 
Itala  itflrj  hM  bMO  npMtad  In  other  pUoM. 

X  b«T«Bt  vna  miitlonwl  tta*  maay  Imasl- 
naUy  xum  ttut  an  bdng  mad*  of  ttOmtl 
funds  for  nipplamantary  aduoattonal  mtt- 
ioaa,  azid«r  Tltla  m  of  tiM  XUmMitary  and 
Baooodaiy  Uueatlon  Act. 

Hm  tact  la.  a  varltabla  azploalon  of  craatlTe 
thought  and  aqMrlnMnt  la  under  way  In  our 
aehoot  ayitama. 

But  not  afwywhara. 

Many  of  tba  naadlwt  rural  •ohool  ayitcma 
hara  not  y«t  town  able  to  get  ocganlaad  to 
taka  advantaga  o€  tha  new  onportunlttea. 
Bar*  tha  various  8Uta  Departmants  of  Idu- 
catlon  and  funds  ara  proiidad  In  tba  Act  to 
■tmgthan  tbam— can  ba  of  preat  asrtttanoa. 

Davit*  tba  pcoTsn  buoomb  of  Haadatart 
last  summer— orar  600,000  eulturaUy  de- 
prived ebUdrsn  took  part  In  It— school  offl- 
dals  have  generally  not  pushed  It  with  fed- 
eral funds  during  this  regular  sebocd  year. 

Only  7  per  oent  of  the  children  In  the  pi»- 
sobool  age  group  are  preesntly  In  risaeis  (In- 
cluding kindergarten)  under  the  aehoiA  aM 

Ton  may  be  abl*  to  help. 
However,  this  to  only  the  first  year  of  the 
new  proggram.  Dtatrlots  ttiat  bavant  got  off 
the  launching  pad  thU  year  can  do  so  next 
yaar.  Ideas  that  have  proven  themselvea 
In  praotloe  ean  be  picked  up  by  other  school 
districts.  Xdsaa  that  bavent  ean  be  phoed 
out. 

At  ttie  dawn  of  Western  history,  the  Greek 
phUoeopber  Dtoganes  said: 

"The  foundation  of  every  state  Is  the  edu- 
cation of  tta  youth." 

Poundatlona  are  laid  In  aooordanoe  with 
what  w*  seek  to  build  upon  them. 

Our  goal  la  to  bring  into  b^ng  bar*  In 
«he  united  SUtea  not  a  handout  staU  or  even 
a  welfare  state,  but  a  state  of  opportunl^. 

We  saak  to  give  effect  to  the  "great  law 
of  culture"  which  the  great  »»»gi««b  think- 
er Thomaa  Oarlyle  laid  down: 

list  each  become  aU  that  be  waa  created 
eapabia  of  heonrnlng." 

To  aohlava  this  goal.  It  is  not  enoui^ 
that  aaeb  Amertean  ohlld  have  tba  fullest 
opportunity  to  daivelop  bU  talenta.  a»  mutt 
also  be  abte  to  jmf  M«m  to /an  Ks*. 

That  ia  why  urn  are  seeking  to  open  aU 
the  doora  doaed  against  those  of  the  wrong 
skin  oolor,  rellglen,  or  last  name. 

That  la  w^  our  eoonomlo  poUolea  are 
gearad  to  vigorous,  sustained  eoonomlo 
growth,  and  to  the  creation  of  steadily  ex- 
panding opportunltlae  for  employment  and 
promotion. 

That  la  why  we  energetleaUy  promote  sol- 
entlflc  and  teobnologloal  Innovation,  and 
their  prompt  i^tpUcatlon  throughout  our 
eoonomy. 

that  la  why  wa  have  launched  the  war 
against  poverty,  and  are  determined  to 
preea  tt  forward  to  ultimate  victory. 

That  la  why  we  are  working  for  an  Amw- 
lea  worthy  of  Ita  people-4tB  water  fresh  and 
wholeeome  ...  Its  air  claar  and  free  of  pol- 
lution .  .  .  Ita  dtlee  fit  and  safe  plaoea  In 
which  to  live  .  .  .  Ite  open  spaeee  refteeh- 
Ing  to  ths  spirit. 

Moreover,  our  vision  of  the  Oreat  Sodaty 
doee  not  stop  at  the  water's  sdg*. 

The  idsal  of  Boman  education  waaaaound 
mind  In  a  aound  body. 

We  have  set  our  slf^ts  blgher. 

We  seek  a  aound  America  able  to  help  buUd 
a  aound  world. 

And  we  have  oboaan  edueatton  as  the  beat 
means  to  achieve  It. 

As  Preatdant  Jobnaon  aald  In  his  measage 
to  Onngreae  on  Intamattonal  education  ear> 
Uar  thla  year: 

"MueattoB  Use  at  the  heart  of  every  na- 
Uon's  hopee  and  puipoaea.  It  must  be  at 
the  heart  ot  our  International  ralattaaa." 


We  look  forward  to  a  world  In  which,  m 
tha  worda  of  tha  prophet  Isaiah: 

"Nation  shaU  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  nor  ahaU  they  learn  war  any  mora." 

TbB  road  to  that  kind  of  world  may  be 
long  and  hard.  But  we  know,  as  Thomaa 
Jefferaon  said,  that  man  cannot  be  both 
Ignorant  and  free. 

The  road  to  freedom  begins  In  the  class- 
room— here  and  everywhere  on  earth. 

Tlnally.  a  personal  word. 

Bducatlon  waa  no  plentiful  commodity 
when  many  of  ua  grew  up. 

The  tale  baa  been  told  many  tlmae  of  how 
Preeldent  Johnson — and  myself,  too.  for  that 
matter — droppad  out  of  school  to  work,  then 
later  to  return,  and  then  to  teach. 

We  got  our  college  degreee — far  later  than 
many  young  people  today.  But  we  finally 
got  them.  And  because  of  that,  the  path  lay 
open  to  a  world  ahead.  It  waa  a  hard  world, 
true,  but  it  was  ours  to  enter. 

How  many  mim«wia  of  American  man  and 
women,  for  a  million  heartbreaking  reasons, 
did  not  have  that  opportunity? 

How  many  millions  of  talents  today  lie 
unused,  or  woefully  underused,  because: 

TlMre  waa  no  money. 

Tliere  waa  no  encouragement. 

There  was  no  hope,  back  at  the  croasroads 
of  Ufa. 

Today  America  atands  as  the  moet  rich  and 
powerful  nation  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 

There  Is  no  depreeslon.  There  are  no 
breadllnea.  Tliere  are  no  wind  storms  grind- 
ing Amarloan  dreams  to  dust. 

Can  we.  In  oiur  wealth  and  power,  afford 
tha  waste  of  a  single  American  child? 

Can  we  find  any  reason  for  lese  than  ex- 
eellence  of  education  and  fullness  of  c^jpor- 
tunlty  for  sU— yes,  my  friends.  eapeeUMy  for 
ths  children  of  thoee  left  standing  btiilnd 
before? 

There  la  no  reaaon  to  find. 

We  have  made  our  national  oommltment. 
We  Intend  to  keep  It. 


ANTONIO  A.  MICOCCI.  ADVISER  TO 
THE  CUBAN  REFUGEE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Musachiuetta.  Mr. 
President,  on  Friday  nigbt,  Mr.  Antonio 
A.  Mtoood,  advlBer  to  the  Caban  refugee 
program,  passed  away  suddenly  in  PhU- 
adelphla.  He  was  attending  the  40th 
reunion  of  his  class  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Mlcoed  was  bom  In  Rome  and 
came  to  the  United  States  as  a  child.  In 
the  years  which  followed,  he  provided  a 
great  example  of  the  sturdy  character, 
industriousness,  and  devotion  to  fivedom 
which  the  immigrants  have  traditionally 
brought  to  this  coimtry. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  he 
earned  the  bachelor's  and  master's  de- 
grees, and  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Ha  pursued  additional  studies  at  the 
University  of  Genoble,  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  Columbia,  and  Cath- 
olic University.  For  many  years  he  was 
a  teacher  of  Latin  in  Philadelphia.  Later 
he  became  associated  with  several  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  He  was  best  known 
to  Members  of  Congress  for  his  keen 
inta«8t  in  Just  immigration  poUdes  and 
the  plight  of  refugees  throughout  the 
world. 

In  the  early  1950's  he  served  as  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  refugee  relief  pro- 
gram, and.  in  IMl.  when  President  Ken- 
nedy established  the  CidMm  refugee  pro- 
gram in  the  Dqitartment  d  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  he  was  appointed 
adviser  to  the  program.    He  served  in 


that  capacity  until  his  death,  and  made 
important  contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Cuban  refugees  who  sought  asylum 
on  our  shores. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judldaiy 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  Escapees, 
I  know  his  elforts  well,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  subcommittee  I  want  to  extend  my 
deep  sympathy  to  the  members  of  his 
family,  especially  to  Mrs.  Micocd  sad 
his  children. 

Our  country  has  lo«t  a  good  and  com- 
passionate man.  The  refugees  liave  lo«t 
a  true  friend. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOX7LD  STOP 
BEARING  INORDINATE  SHARE  OP 
NATO  BURDEN  . 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  tai 
1962. 1  attended  a  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  parliamentaury  conference 
as  a  representative  of  the  UjS.  Senate. 
After  studying  statistics  available  on  the 
subject  of  financial  and  manpower  par- 
ticipation by  member  cotmtrlee  in  NATO, 
I  expressed  the  opinion  at  that  confer- 
ence in  Paris,  France,  that  the  United 
States  was  carrying  on  Inordinate  bur- 
den. And  I  declared  unequivocally  that 
European  member  nations  were  not  con- 
tributing a  fair  share  toward  meeting 
costs  and  were  not  making  equitable 
commitments  of  manpower  to  the  NATO 
defense  structure. 

Now — 4  years  lat^ — ^I  am  even  more 
positive  in  that  view,  and  the  recent  dec- 
larations and  demands  of  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  of  France  accentuate 
the  validity  of  my  position.  The  Presi- 
dent of  France  would  pull  all  Frendi 
military  forces  out  of  the  integrated 
NATO  structure  and  would  ban  all  non- 
French  troops  and  military  service  ele- 
ments from  France  unless  they  are 
brought  under  unilateral  French  com- 
mand. These  threats  and  demands  have 
not  been  brought  to  the  action  point,  but 
they  hang  over  NATO  as  an  ominous 
cloud.  Likewise,  they  make  tenuous  the 
nature  and  degree  of  U£.  future  partic- 
ipation in  NATO  and  in  the  "prlmaty 
defenses"  of  Western  Europe.    > 

I  would  not  presume  to  make  NATO 
policy.  I  believe  in  NATO  and  I  will  sup- 
port it  as  long  as  it  remains  an  effective 
and  unified  organixation  of  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  states  with  each  making 
equitable  contributions.  If,  however, 
NATO  is  to  be  subjected  to  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  nature  President  de  Gaulle 
would  bring  about,  then  I  see  the  need 
for  penetrating  reappraisals  of  the  UJS. 
position  and  commitment. 

Without  France  participating  as  a  fun 
partner  and  active  member,  and  with- 
out France  being  a  base  and  hub  of 
NATO  activity,  I  feel  that  there  iB  ooo- 
siderable  validity  in  a  U.S.  position  which 
would  recognize  the  necessity  of  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  tsJdng  over 
their  own  primary  defenses.  A  conse- 
quence of  this  could  be  a  very  substantisl 
reduction  in  the  U.S.  troop  and  military 
service  force  preseooe  in  Western  Europe. 

I  assume  this  positioD  because,  in  the 
first  place,  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  which  are  members  of  NATO 
have  long  alnee  recovered  fn»n  the  low 
physical  and  economic  conditions  into 
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plunged  them.  For  the  nost  part,  they 
have  been  rehabilitated.  Each  Western 
European  state  should,  tl^refore,  carry 
Its  proper  and  equltebliH  share  of  the 
burdens,  both  financial  a  id  manpower — 
and  this  does  not  except  pitmoe. 

Purthennore,  as  Senator  Stuakt  Stx- 
INGTON  recently  wrote  In  a  penetrating 
leport  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  For- 
eign Relations,  inasmucn  as  General 
de  Oaulle  is  rigid  in  his  determination 
to  get  rid  of  all  Americaniand  other  non- 
French  units  on  Fraichi$oil  as  soon  as 
possible,  NATO  can  tak^  its  forum  for 
discussions  into  the  Low  Countries.  But 
that  would  l>e  an  ineffective  alternative. 
I  agree  with  the  distin|tii8hed  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  tl^(it  without  any 
French  terrain  or  French  support,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  establish  a  Joint  mili- 
taiy  defense  structure  c^inparable  with 
NATO's  military  arm-USHAPE.  The 
withdrawal  of  French  planes  and  pilots 
from  NATO,  plus  omer  unilateral 
actions  on  the  part  of  ntuice,  already 
seriously  reduce  the  st^fngth  of  that 
NATO  military  arm. 

Without  French  acUvlei  participation 
and  without  substantially  more  asdst- 
anoe  frmn  the  other  countries  of  NATO 
which  have  an  even  greeur  stake  in  the 
ultimate  outcome  than  q^es  the  United 
States,  I  do  not  see  how  \tis  can  continue 
In  the  future — and  I  do  not  see  why  we 
BhcHild  in  the  future — ^mnintaln  ground 
troop  strength  in  NATO  to  the  extent 
that  we  have  done  in  the  past.  The 
sooner  the  United  States  frankly  faces 
these  facts  with  the  countries  of  West 
em  Europe,  the  better  fori  all  concerned 

There  must  be  a  n 
are  becoming  overcoi 
in  view  of  the  difficult 
sponsibilities  we  have  in 
munlst  aggression  with 
assistance  in  southeast 

Mr.  President,  I  oommi 
Defense  Robert  S.  McNi 
declared  in  his  speech  last  week  to  the 
American  Society  of  Ne\^|paper  Editors 
in  Montreal,  Canada: 

The  American  people  a^e  not  going  to 
iblrk  their  obUgatlon  In  iby  part  of  the 
world,  but  they  clearly  cannot  be  expected  to 


Uon  that  we 
especially 
d  heavy  re- 
bating Com- 
Uttle  allied 

Secretary  of 
for  having 


bear  a  disproportionate 
burden  mdeflnltely, 


I  of  the  commcm 


In  a  significant  oomMentary,  "Mc- 
Namara  Puts  NATO  on  »fotice,"  on  the 
editorial  page  al  the  Wast  ftigton  Evening 
Star,  May  24,  1966.  Ri(^ard  Fryklund 
wrote  that  Defense  Secreliry  McNam^ra 
was  giving  "final  notice"  t  d  NATO  in  that 
fljeech.  I 

Secretary  McNamara.  Y^k  said,  stressed 
that  the  United  States  hatilbeen  spending 
s  greater  part  of  its  gros^  national  prod- 
uct on  defense  than  ait?  other  major 
free  world  nation— even:  without  Viet- 
awn,  and  the  writer  singled  out  this  addl- 
upnal  passage  in  the  Defease  Secretary's 
'»>QtrealQ>eech: 

We  have,  ovor  the  last  feM  years,  as  many 
men  in  uniform  as  all  c<  th«  nations  of  West- 
on Kurope  combined  even  i^ugb  they  have 
*  IM^nilatlon  half  again  nater  than  our 
owa. 


Mr.    President,    Rii 
column  is  a  sobering 


Fryklund's 
of  the  sub- 


ject under  disoussion  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  ixlnted  in  the 

RZCOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoio. 
as  follows: 

(Ftom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Xvsnlng  Star. 
May  24. 1006] 

WAauiMUTUH  Closzup — ^BfcNAiiJUu  Pora 

NATO  OM  NoncB 

(By  Blehard  ftyklund) 

The  other  countries  of  NATO  have  been 
put  on  firm  notice  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  that  the  United  Statee 
will  no  longer  carry  an  unfair  share  of  the 
burden  of  Eurt^Man  defense. 

The  larger  and  richer  alUea  In  partlcxilar 
will  Increase  their  defense  q)endlng— or  elss. 

As  far  as  McNamara  la  oonoerned,  the  final 
notice  was  given  in  his  Montreal  speech  last 
week.  In  one  sentence  that  was  overlooked 
by  moet  of  the  reporters  and  probably  Ignored 
by  any  allied  oflldal  who  may  have  read  the 
text,  McNamara  said : 

"The  American  pec^le  are  not  going  to 
shirk  their  obUgation  In  any  part  of  the 
world,  but  they  clearly  cannot  be  expected  to 
bear  a  di8i»-oportlonate  share  of  the  common 
burden  indefinitely." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  has 
been  spending  a  greater  part  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product  on  defense  than  any  other 
major  freeworld  nation — even  without  Viet 
Nam. 

"And  we  have,  over  the  last  few  years,  as 
many  men  in  uniform  as  all  of  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  combined — even  though 
they  have  a  population  half  again  greater 
than  our  own." 

McNamara  waa  being  polite  with  the 
NATO  allies,  or  he  would  have  added: 

We  have  a  real  war  on,  and  we  also  have 
a  war  against  poverty  that  is  fully  as  Impor- 
tant to  ua  as  your  own  welfare  programs  are 
to  you.  But,  you  are  not  helping  to  any  real 
extent  in  Southeast  Asia,  even  though  the 
problem  there  la  a  mutual  one,  and  you  are 
increasing  your  welfare  programs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  common  defense. 

McNamara  has  prodded  the  alllee  before 
and  during  NATO  meetings,  and  the  other 
defense  ministers  have  squirmed  and 
shrugged  and  waited  for  the  lecture  to  end. 
He  assimies  that  they  wlU  try  to  shrug  this 
one  off,  too. 

But  they  ccji't.  Time  has  run  out.  The 
public  and  Oongrees  will  no  longer  run  up 
a  massive  doUar  deficit  to  maintain  a  larger 
force  in  Europe  than  is  fighting  In  Southeast 
Asia — unless  the  Europeans,  who  are  the  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  of  the  American  Insurance 
policy,  pay  their  share  of  the  premluma. 

But  even  if  the  public  and  Congress  are 
not  as  outraged  as  McNamara  thinks  they 
should  be,  McNamara  Is.    So  is  the  President. 

Therefore,  If  the  aUies  ignore  this  final 
warning,  they  wUI  get  the  "or  else."  gentle- 
manly but  ominovuly. 

McNamara's  present  intention  is  to  sit 
down  with  representatives  of  the  allies  and 
say  that  since  they  are  not  raising  their 
defense  budgets  the  United  SUtes  is  review- 
ing its  own  obligations  to  NATO  to  see  If 
they  can  be  fulfilled  on  the  cheap. 

Today,  In  McNamara's  view,  the  United 
States  goes  first  cIeiss.  It  spares  no  money 
or  men  to  give  Central  Ehirope  the  best  pos- 
sible force.  Indeed,  on  the  scene. 

No  other  NATO  country  does  this.  The 
West  Germans  have  made  the  next-beet  con- 
tribution, but  theirs  is  an  undermanned, 
undertrained  and  underequlpped  force  with 
poor  reeervee  and  skimpy  aupport  fa<^Uttes. 

Other  coiintrlee  do  worse.  ; 

The  United  States  spends  almost  8  percent 
of  its  gross  national  product  on  defense;  the 
allies  average  about  half  that,  and  their  per- 
centages are  going  down  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Britain  and  Norway,  who  can  claim 


aome  temporary  q>eclal  e^Mndlturee,  vrhlob 
right  now  are  keeping  their  peroentagea 
level). 

The  result  Is  that  the  first-class  American 
divisions  on  the  Iron  Curtain  are  flanked  by 
economy-class  alllsa. 

It  may  be  that  the  allies  can  ccmvlnce  Mc- 
Namara that  economy  class  Is  sufllclent.  If 
so,  the  United  States  will  save  bllllona  til 
dollars  by  going  eoonomy,  too. 

But  If  Uie  aUlee  do  not  beUeve  thU.  and  If 
they  reaUy  are  good  friends,  worth  helplxtg  In 
a  community  effort,  then  they  will  raise  their 
own  budgets  until  their  defense  spending 
stays  at  least  level  as  a  percentage  of  thetr 
expanding  groes  national  producta. 

The  alllee  wlU  no  doubt  protest  that  they 
do  not  have  America's  economic  fat  and  that 
It  Is  to\i|^  enough  Just  to  meet  welfare  pay- 
ments. 

McNanmra  wlU  reply  that  West  Oermany, 
BriUin,  France  and  Italy  are  fully  able  to 
make  major  sacrlflces  for  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity and  that  rich  smaller  countries  like 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Canada  can 
contribute  subetantlaUy  more. 

West  Oermany  will  get  the  most  McNamara 
pressure.  The  German  government  has 
pledged  to  buy  arms  and  services  In  the 
United  Statee  to  the  same  value  as  the  gold- 
doUar  drain  created  by  the  American  divi- 
sions stationed  In  Oermany. 

She  is  falling  behind  her  biennial  pledge, 
however,  by  almost  half — about  $000  mil- 
lion— and  is  locking  for  a  way  out. 

But  she  will  fulflU  her  pledge,  McNamara 
said.  That's  all  there  is  to  It.  She  will  ante 
up  no  matter  how  tight  the  squeeze. 

So  wUl  the  other  aUles. 

This,  McNamara  Inalsts,  Is  his  final  notloe. 


CHINA  :?rHE  CONTINUATION  OF  AN 
HISTORICAL  TRADITION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  our 
preoccupiEition  with  China  as  a  Commu- 
nist power  often  leads  us  to  overlook  the 
continuity  of  Chinese  socie^  and  politics. 
O.  Edmund  Clubb  referred  to  the  Chinese 
Communists  as  "more  Chinese  than 
Communist."  The  continuity  of  Chinese 
society  is  also  the  burden  of  an  article 
by  Prof.  C.  P.  FitzOerald,  enttUed 
"Peking:  The  Past  Clings,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  27  edition  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  After  em- 
phasizing the  continuing  heritage  from 
its  imperial  past,  Professor  FitzOerald 
concludes  that  "a  poUcy  of  denying  China 
its  pn»)er  place  as  a  great  power  can 
lead  only  to  frustration  by  a  Icmg,  incon- 
clusive struggle." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoib, 
as  follows: 

PncDia:  T^a  Past  Cuiras 

(The  Oommtmlst  China  ot  today  Is  not 
whoUy  a  new  China.  National  interests  and 
national  characterlstlca  remain  almoet  the 
same  as  before  1B40.  In  this,  ths  first  of  10 
pagea  on  'The  China  giant,'  the  roots  ot 
China's  past  are  examined  In  relation  to  the 
fruita  borne  In  the  shade  of  the  Peking 
regime.) 

(By  0.  P.  FltaOerald) 

Historians  have  always  known,  and  the 
general  pubUc  now  inereaalngly  understands, 
that  revolutions  do  not  wholly  dsstroy  ths 
historical  continuity  of  a  society,  even  wbaa 
they  bring  about  the  most  sweeping  social 
changes. 

National  Interests  remain,  and  soon  reap- 
pear, almoet  Identical  with  those  pursusd  i^ 
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tb«  prcreTOlutlonary  regime.  National  cbar- 
BCterlatles  are  not  eliminated  with  the  fall 
trom  power  of  a  nillng  class  which  very  often 
•bared  these  characteristics  to  a  much  lesser 
extent  than  the  mass  of  the  nation. 

So  It  has  been  In  China  since,  nearly  20 
years  ago.  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
eam.e  to  power. 

The  historical  factors  which  still  exert 
great  Influence  on  the  development  of 
Chinese  society  can  be  considered  from  two 
aspects:  those  that  affect  internal  condi- 
tions, and  those  that  mold  foreign  policy. 

China  has  never  been  governed  by  demo- 
cratic Institutions.  The  empire  was  as  auto- 
cratic and  authoritarian  aa  the  limitations 
of  prelndustrlal  society  permitted.  The  re- 
publican revolutionary  regimes  which  fol- 
lowed never  succeeded  In  their  early  en- 
deavors to  establish  democracy  and  In  later 
periods  virtually  abandoned  even  the  aspira- 
tion to  do  ao.  Kuomlntang  Party  rule  In  the 
pre-Communlst  decades  emerged  as  a  sub- 
stitute tor  the  monarchy — sharing  many  of 
the  vices  of — ^but  without  the  prestige  or 
stability  of — the  old  order. 

The  rule  of  the  Communist  Party  today 
thus  carries  on  a  tradition  already  eetab- 
lUhed.  but  Its  exercise  of  this  power  Is  more 
effective  and  far-reaching  than  that  of  the 
emperors  or  the  Kuomlntang  ever  was.  The 
Communist  Party  is  above  all,  and  within  It, 
the  Central  Committee  holds  an  unchal- 
lenged authority. 

MAO'S  Finnax 

It  may  be  that  the  personal  prestige  of 
Ifao  Tse-tung  confers  upon  him  an  author- 
ity which  his  succeeeor  will  not  Inherit.  But 
the  practical  working  operation  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  rule  for  these  past  17  years  has 
undoubtedly  been  distinctly  personal,  and 
tar  from  unfamiliar  to  the  student  of  Chinese 
binary. 

The  trappings  of  Imperial  power  have  been 
laid  aside.  The  palaces  are  museums.  There 
la  no  court,  no  ceremonies.  No  gorgeous 
robes  are  now  worn  by  the  rulers  of  China. 
But  the  hard  realities  have  changed  much 

China  today  la  governed  by  what  can  be 
oooaldored  from  one  angle  a«  a  modem  ver- 
alon  of  the  former  Imperial  system.  Once 
mora  tha  ruling  class,  tha  Communist  Party, 
la  educated  In  a  special  orthodox  doctrine 
peciillar  to  China — the  form  of  ManUam- 
Lenlnlam  enriched  by  the  thought  of  Mao 
Tse-tung.  No  one  who  has  not  studied  this 
doctrine  can  be  admitted  to  the  ruling  pctrty. 

Aa  before,  but  much  more  genuinely  than 
In  Imperial  times,  the  new  ruling  class  la 
open  to  all  who  can  pass  Its  stiff  admission 
tests,  which  are  Intellectual,  not  economic 
or  hereditary.  Tlila  was  also  the  Ideal  of 
the  Imperial  civil  service,  vitiated  In  prac- 
tice by  the  fact  that  only  the  wealtuy  could 
afford  to  give  their  sons  the  long,  expensive 
eduoatton  needed  to  paas  the  pubUc  examl- 
natloaa. 

■ducatton  In  Oommunlat  Ohlna  la  Craa 
from  primary  school  to  ualvwalty.  On  fh« 
other  hand.  It  la  highly  selective.  Only  tha 
brilliant  student  can  reach  the  university. 
China  thtis  recruits  Its  governing  class  by 
a  system  similar  In  purpoae.  If  modernised 
In  pracUce,  to  the  system  of  the  Imperial 
otvll  service.  Representative  Institutions, 
with  the  right  to  form  opposition  partlea.  do 
not  exist.  One  may  vote  for  the  communlat 
Party  or  Its  endorsed  aUled  eazKUdatea.  No 
others  run. 

LBOAL  PBrai.TaB  aaaairr 
Old  China  had  no  legal  system  aa  the  Weat 
has  evolved  It.  Law  waa  criminal  law.  up- 
htlA  by  hatah  panaltlea.  Tliare  waa  no  de- 
ftaaa  eouaaal.  only  the  magistrate  who  waa 
both  proseeutor  and  Judge,  and  also,  U  hu- 
mane and  Intelligent,  oould  be  defender  of 
the  innocent. 

Olvll  law  was  customarily  oirtslde  the 
sphere    of    government,    admlnlatered    by 


guilds,  family  riders,  vlUage  headmen,  de- 
pending on  whether  the  dispute  concerned 
commercial  contracts  and  deals.  Inheritance 
and  family  relatlooahlpe,  <»■  land  and  water 
rights.  In  all  these  matters  the  government 
waa  not  interested.  Arbitration  and  persua- 
sion were  the  instruments  of  this  civil  law. 
Legal  penalties  were  absent. 

Therefore  there  was  no  legal  profession, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  no  guaranteee  of 
personal  liberty,  habeas  corpus,  or  consti- 
tutional rights.  Opposition  to  the  Imperial 
government  was  treason,  punished  not  only 
by  the  death  of  the  chief  offender,  but  by  the 
ruin  of  aU  his  famUy  also. 

In  contemporary  China  there  is  also  no 
established  system  or  code  of  civil  law. 
Counterrevolution,  the  equivalent  of  treason 
against  the  Bn^Mror,  is  punished,  often  less 
harshly,  by  periods  of  long  Imprisonment 
during  which  the  prisoner  Is  led  to  change 
his  thought,  to  admit  his  errors,  and  to  seek 
by  prolonged  study  of  Marxism-Leninism 
to  achieve  moral  regeneration. 

ClvU  laws  Is  administered  by  People's 
Courts,  which  act  essentially  as  arbitrators 
between  the  aggrieved  parties,  admit  no 
legal  counsel,  but  give  decisions  based  on 
equity,  the  spirit  of  the  new  society,  revolu- 
tionary Ideals,  and  other  unwritten  but  wide- 
ly understood  crlterU. 

CONUMUU-r  TKACB> 

There  Is  here,  also,  a  definite  continuity 
under  changed  forms  In  more  modem  guise 
of  the  practioee  which  prevailed  in  earlier 
Chinese  hlst<M7.  The  power  of  guilds,  elders, 
and  headmen  has  been  replaced  by  that  of 
the  People's  Courts.  But  the  operation  of  the 
new  system  continues  to  ran  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  old  one. 

In  spite  of  rapid  industrial  progress  and 
development,  China  Is  still  a  predominantly 
agrarian  society,  the  main  <^ange  affected 
by  the  revolution  being  the  abolition  of  pri- 
vate landed  property  and  the  substitution  of 
collective  ownership  in  cooperative  farms 
grouped  in  communes. 

In  this  radical  reelu4>lng  of  the  Chinese 
land  teniue  system,  and  in  the  local  govern- 
ment also,  there  Is  little  link  vrtth  the  past. 
It  could  perhape  be  said  that  forms  of  co- 
operation in  agricultural  work  were  well 
known  and  much  practiced  between  vlllag- 
era  of  the  same  clan,  or  greater  family, 
especially  in  southern  China.  But  theee  cus- 
toms have  little  In  common  vrith  the  coop- 
erative farms  of  the  present  time,  except 
the  general  idea  of  sharing  a  common  task. 

What  remains  common  to  the  new  China 
and  the  old  la  the  overriding  Importance  of 
good  weather,  provisions  against  flood  and 
drought,  and  the  organisation  of  relief  when 
natural  calamities  occxir. 

In  its  relations  wtih  foreign  counties, 
much  miist  of  necessity  remain  unchanged. 
China,  whether  Communist  or  imperial,  has 
a  long  northern  land  frontier,  and  a  long 
eastern  sea  coast.  From  these  two  directions 
all  previous  dangers  have  come,  either  in 
the  form  of  the  nomad  Invasions  of  Mongols 
and  others,  or  the  Incursions  of  the  seaborne 
foreigners,  European  and  Japanese. 

Defense  of  the  frontier  and  the  coast  is 
stUl  the  underlymg  problem  of  Chinese  fOT- 
elgn  relations.  Differences  with  the  Soviet 
Union  once  more  underline  the  the  risks  of 
invasion  from  the  north.  The  continuing 
quarrel  with  the  United  States  is,  in  Cblnsse 
eyes,  a  new  form  of  the  danger  so  long  faced 
from  Japan. 

It  Is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  Chinese 
people,  and  their  rulers,  remain  unconvinced 
that  the  purpose  of  American  military  power 
In  the  Far  Beat  Is  only  to  contain,  and  not 
to  constrain  China. 

CUMTlMUUtU  lUai'fAOB 

Chinese  aspirations  to  exercise  predomi- 
nant Influence  In  the  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia  are  another  continuing  heritage  tram 
the   imperial   paat.    Then   all   these   coun- 


tries—Vietnam, Laoe,  Thailand,  CSmbodkL 
and  Burma — were  tributary  to  ChinaTit 
was  a  vague  and  light  burden,  implying  iitti* 
except  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Chinese  Kmperor  and  an  obligation  not  to 
assist  his  enemies. 

In  modem  form  this  old  policy  reappears 
as  a  Chinese  determination  to  eliminate 
alien  Influence  from  the  region,  and  to  se- 
cure in  these  countries — governments  either 
neutralist  or  Communist — which  will  be 
amenable  to  China's  influence  and  exclude 
that  of  hostile  powers. 

There  is  very  little  In  Chinese  policy  to- 
ward these  coimtrles  which  would  differ 
from  the  policy  of  any  other  Chinese  re- 
gime, non-Communist  or  imperial,  if  it  had 
grown  strong  enough  to  carry  it  out. 

What  is  new  In  Chinese  foreign  policy  Is 
the  much  greater  Involvement  with  more 
distant  countries,  which  in  later  imperial 
times  and  the  repubUc  that  followed  were 
mainly  of  Interest  to  China  as  potential  ag- 
gressors or  possible  counterchecks  to  such 
aggreesors.  Today  China  concerns  Itself 
with  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  Africa,  even 
of  South  America,  for  different  purposes. 

AXOUMENTS  AOVAKCKD 

It  can  be  argued  how  far  China's  Interest 
In  revolutionary  movements  in  distant  coun- 
tries is  designed  to  Involve  its  chief  antago- 
nist, the  United  States,  in  new  troubles,  and 
how  far  motivated  by  pure  revolutionary 
zeal.  Or  again,  by  the  desire  to  capture  the 
leadership  of  the  Communist  world  from  a 
Soviet  Union  which  it  sees  as  laggard  in  the 
task  of  leadership. 

The  continuing  factor  in  Chinese  policy  is 
the  deep  concern,  bred  of  a  century  of  weak- 
ness, for  the  security  of  the  state  seen  u 
"menaced  by  hostile  imperialist  powers" 
and  "betrayed"  by  a  lukewarm  aUy.  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  Internal  forces  of  continuity  are  not 
likely  to  undergo  drastic  reduction  in  the 
near  future.  There  la  no  basis  for  a  demo- 
cratic state  in  the  Western  sense,  and  none 
is  likely  to  emerge. 

But  there  are  profound  social  changes  tak- 
ing place  in  China.  The  transformation  of 
an  agrarian  economy  with  a  very  weak  in- 
dustrial sector  to  an  advanced  modem  econ- 
omy must  also  transform  the  outlook  of  the 
people  and  the  ruling  class. 

Economic  and  social  change,  the  rising 
standard  of  living,  the  spread  of  technology, 
the  general  modernization  of  the  Chinese 
society,  may  in  time  modify  political,  legal, 
and  theoretical  aspects  of  the  regiine.  It 
would  seem  that  the  present  senior  leader- 
ship is  concerned  with  the  possible  effect  of 
these  forces  and  seeks  to  keep  revolutionary 
seal  at  a  high  pitch,  lest  the  Chinese  soclel? 
slide  slowly  (as  they  see  it)  down  the  path 
already  taken  by  the  Soviets. 

ATTTHOarrAXXAM  HTTX 

Outwardly,  at  least,  the  Chinese  sUte  sys- 
tem will  continue  for  many  years  to  be  au- 
thoritarian, and  In  that  sense,  traditional. 
Beneath  this  s\irf  ace  tha  pressures  of  a  new 
age  and  a  new  genwaUon  of  technically  edu- 
cated people  will  produce  modifications  of 
outlook  and  attitude  which  cannot  now  be 
forecast. 

The  problem  of  China's  place  in  the  world 
Is,  for  the  rest  of  us,  rather  more  pressing 
and  Important  than  the  nature  of  the  Cbl- 
neae  soelsty  and  Its  future.  It  can  be  said 
that  three  posslbUltles  may  be  tried,  or  have 
been  tried. 

It  la  clearly  no  longer  possible  to  return  to 
the  position  of  the  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
turlea  when  China  waa  weak,  subject  to  tbs 
attacks  and  intrusions  of  stronger  nations, 
and  had  a  role  of,  at  best,  passive  defense. 
China  now  aspires  to  Integrate  the  Commu- 
nist world  under  its  own  leadership  and  U>- 
terprstatlon  of  Marxism  and,  if  possible,  to 
extend  this  doctrine  and  leadership  to  the 
underdeveloped  world  as  well. 
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his  policy  en- 
Soviet  Union. 
Mart  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped world,  It  is  unlikely  to  suc- 
ceed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  p^Ucy  so  far  fol- 
lowed by  the  Western  nationa— one  of  oetra- 
cKm  and  an  attempt  to  isoilate  China — is 
considered  by  Peking  a  nej^r  form  of  the 
IBtb-century  policy  of  seelqag  concessions, 
coloniee.  and  basis.  This  tlsM  they  are  out- 
■Ide  rather  than  within  th<  Chinese  fron- 
tiers. But  they  have  a  slmVar  purpose — ^to 
contain  China  and,  in  Chinese  eyes,  to  deny 
it  its  legitimate  sphere  of  liraereet. 

OBJKCnvXS  WITBTS  UcACH 

It  would  therefore  seem'  probable  that 
China  will  before  long  be  con|]ielled  to  realize 
that  its  aspiration  to  lead  the  Communist 
world  Is  unacceptable  to  the  ^majority  of  the 
Communist  nations.  Under  such  circiim- 
stances,  China's  chances  of  leading  a  world 
revolutionary  movement  In  ibe  underdevel- 
oped countries  would  be  mut^  reduced. 

Peking  will  therefore  conbentrate  on  ob- 
jectives more  easily  attained  such  as  the 
restoration  of  its  own  former  position  of 
preponderance  in  Southeast  Asia,  especially 
continental  Southeast  Asia. 

This  objective  is  still  strou|ly  opposed  by 
tlie  United  Statee.  Yet  the  iaeason  for  this 
opposition,  the  fear  that  "cof^mnmism"  will 
spread  throughout  Asia  and  bsyond  is,  in  my 
opinion,  clearly  outdated  br  the  evidence 
that  communism  is  no  lonfler  (if  It  ever 
WIS)  a  monolith.  And  othen,  Communists 
Included,  are  opposed  to  far-«reachlng  Chi- 
nese ambitions.  1 

If  China  will  find  it  impossible  to  realize 
ite  own  dreams,  it  is  also  cleit'  that  a  policy 
of  denying  China  its  proper  place  as  a  great 
power  can  lead  only  to  frustnition  by  a  long. 
Inconclusive  struggle.  i 

NoTz. — The  author:  Prof.  q.iP.  FltzOerald, 
»n  internationally  known  hijsiorlan,  is  pro- 
fessor of  Par  Eastern  history  at  Australian 
National  University,  Canberra.  He  lived  in 
China  in  1946-60  and  revisitert  there  In  1966 
and  1958.  Among  his  books,  are  "China:  A 
Short  Cultural  HUtory,"  and  the  forthcom- 
Ing  "A  Concise  History  of 
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Asia." 


A  GREAT  LEQISLATTVE  tlECORD  IN 
BEHALF    OP     EDUCATION— BOTH 
IN  WASHINOTON  ANEi  IN  ALASKA 
Btr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  i|»resident.  as 
one  who  has  long  believed  {and  publicly 
rtated  that  In  our  free  society  "democ- 
iwy  and  education  are  ony  and  Insepa- 
nMt."  the  performance  l^f  President 
J(*nson  and  the  1st  sesslott  of  the  89th 
Congress  which  enacted  tl^^  most  com- 
prehensive educational  pr 
history,  deseirves  the  utmc 
Applause. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  was  trulj?  a  landmark 
to  the  history  of  education  ih  the  United 
States.  Among  other  thtogs.  it  reaf- 
Dnned  the  Federal  Gove 
•Ponsibility  to  our  Nation's 
•taglng  consensus  of  the  I 
r^'OKnlzed  that  an  educi^ 

■  not  only  in  the  national ,„,  ..,», 

n»ay  be  the  final  determinant  for'  our 
wrvlval  as  a  nation,  and  most  impor- 
«»t  of  all,  the  act  provides  the  means 
J  which  the  "poor"  schodl  districts  In 
""country  can  provide  (iallty  school 
P™^-Mns  so  that  equality  c  t  educational 
wortunity  can  become  a  i^allty. 

In  recognizing  the  Pederial  responal- 
"ttty  to  our  Nation's  schocliTthe  act  by 
00  means  absolved  the  tnw  iitional  State 


(tgram  In  our 
praise  and 


lent's  re- 
tools by  a 
'ongress.  it 
populace 
Interest,  but 


responsibilities  to  provide  schools  for 
the  youth  of  this  Nation.  I  am  pleased 
and  proud  to  report  that  the  Fourth 
Alaska  State  Legislature,  which  has  re- 
cently concluded  its  session,  has  a  cor- 
respondingly comprehensive  and  effec- 
tive record  in  the  field  of  education. 

Unlike  most  States,  Alaska  has  been 
denied  the  orderly  transitional  growth 
of  its  school  system.  Upon  achieving 
statehood,  we  inherited  a  school  system, 
or  I  should  say  systems,  that  had  to  a 
degree  been  imposed  upon  us  over  the 
Territorial  years  by  a  series  of  events 
over  which  Alaska  had  little,  if  any,  con- 
trol. For  the  most  part,  these  school 
systems  were  devised  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times.  Out  of  the  often 
chaotic  and  frenzied  rush  to  provide 
schools  as  events  dictated,  we  now  have 
order.  Alaska  is  not  only  meeting  its 
educational  responsibilities.  It  has  gone 
beyond  them,  and  is  making  every  effort 
to  provide  a  quality  education  for  all  of 
its  youth. 

Few  legislatures  have  been  as  repon- 
sive  to  educational  needs  as  has  Alaska's, 
and  few  legislatures  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  blessed  with  committees 
so  devoted  to  a  cause.  Much  of  the  leg- 
islative responsiveness  has  been  a  direct 
t%sult  of  the  able  and  dynamic  leader- 
ship of  Alaska  State  Senator  N.  J.  "Nick" 
Beglch,  himself  a  teacher,  whose  efforts 
in  improving  our  educational  system 
have  been  untiring. 

When  I  was  Governor  of  Alaska.  I 
urged  teacher  pay  Increases  and  these 
were  granted  by  each  and  every  legisla- 
ture that  met.  This  practice  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  Democratic  legislatures 
since  Alaska  became  a  State  and  I  hope 
that  the  tradition  and  practice  thus  es- 
tablished will  continue.  Our  teachers' 
salaries  are  now  the  highest  in  the  Na- 
tion, and  we  have  quality  teachers  and 
teaching  as  a  direct  result.  We  Alaskans 
are  proud  of  that  fact.  It  demonstrates 
that  we  fully  imderstand  and  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  teacher  In  our  free  soci- 
ety, of  the  men  and  women  to  whom  we 
entrust  the  training  of  our  future  citi- 
zens. 

The  Fourth  Alaska  State  Legislature 
can  properly  be  compared  with  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress,  which 
President  Johnson  caUed  the  "Education 
Congress."  Educational  measures  en- 
acted in  Alaska  Included  a  substantial 
pay  incresise  for  teachers,  significant 
changes  in  the  Teacher  Retirement 
Act — making  it  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Nation — revision  of  the  school  bus 
transportation  laws  which  were  enacted 
at  my  urging  when  I  was  Governor,  a 
kindergarten  bill  which  Senator  Beglch 
authored  and  had  Introduced  in  three 
previous  sessions,  mandatory  provisions 
for  special  education  programs  in  every 
area  of  the  State,  a  provision  that  will 
allow  cooperative  arrangements  for 
special  education  between  school  dis- 
tricts, provision  of  State  funds  to  allow 
children  with  special  disabilities  to  be 
sent  to  rehabilitation  centers  in  other 
States,  and  transportation  reimburse- 
ments for  special  education  for  children 
when  school  bus  regulations  preclude 
this  service. 


Higher  education  received  its  appro- 
priate share  of  attention  also.  The 
legislature  approved  a  $16  million  bond- 
ing issue  that  when  aproved  by  the 
voters  will  provide  facilities  for  com- 
munity colleges  at  Anchorage  and 
southeastern  Alaska  and  expimalon  of 
facilities  at  the  University  of  Alaska. 

The  Alaska  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees also  worked  arduously  aiul  dili- 
gently in  recodifying  the  entire  school 
law.  making  many  excellent  changes. 
The  new  code  will  allow  teachers  greater 
voice  in  the  certification  requirements, 
vrtll  double  the  number  of  teachers  par- 
ticipating in  sabbatical  leave,  makes  pro- 
vision for  selection  of  textbooks  by  the 
school  districts,  and  guarantees  teachers 
the  right  to  offer  constructive  critldam 
of  a  school  system. 

The  legislature  appropriated  over  50 
percent  of  the  State  budget  for  educa- 
tl(m.  On  a  per  capita  basis.  Alaska 
ranks  first  in  the  Nation  In  expenditures 
for  public  education — In  this,  we  can  be 
Justifiably  proud.  I  congratulate  the 
fourth  State  legislature,  Its  committees 
and  individuals  who  so  responsibly  per- 
sisted in  their  efforts,  for  Its  splendid  ac- 
complishments in  moving  education  for- 
ward in  Alaska — a  land  that  is  most 
noted  for  its  richness  in  natural  re- 
sources but  which  considers  as  its  most 
important  natural  resource  its  school 
age  youth. 

These  fine  legislative  achievements  en- 
acted at  both  the  Federal  and  State 
levels  should  be  conclusive  proof  that 
Federal  assistance  need  not  Interfere 
with  the  administration  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  several  States — these  ad- 
vances are  mutually  compatible.  We 
have  taken  a  great  stride  forward,  yet 
much  remains  to  be  done.  The  promises 
of  full  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  the  promises  of  high-quality 
education  are  as  yet  only  promises. 
These  ideals  must  be  fulfilled.  If  the 
Federal-State  partnership  in  education 
continues  its  cooperative  efforts,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  the  Congress  and  the  Alaska 
Legislature,  we  will  succeed. 

As  Francis  Keppel,  formerly  dean  of 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion, U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Welfare,  has  said  in  his  recent  book. 
"The  Necessary  Revolution  In  American 
Education." — which  by  the  way  Is  an  ex- 
cellent book: 

American  education,  that  great  engine  of 
the  Democracy,  does  not  drive  Itself.  It 
must  be  guided,  not  by  one  but  by  many. 
Into  a  fut\ire  of  incalculable  promises. 


COAL  AND  CONSERVATION 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  May  10.  Repreflentative 
JoRX  P.  Satlor,  of  Pennsylvania,  deliv- 
ered an  address  to  the  American  Mining 
Congress  coal  convention  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  which  is  indeed  thought  provoking  In 
its  content.  I  believe  that  his  remarks 
are  w<M-thy  of  wider  circulation. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  address,  "Coal  and  Conaerra- 
tlon."  be  printed  tn  the  Rbcoko  at  thlB 
point. 
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Tliere  being  no  objecttan.  the  address 
wms  ordered  to  be  prbited  In  the  Recced, 
M  f(dlo>ws: 

Coal  amb  ODHsnvATioir 

(Bf  BaprwenUitlv  Jobm  P.  Satlob,  of  Penn- 
■ylvaola,  at  the  Amerlcaa  yiwtng  Congren 
CoAl  Oonmntkn.  Ptttoburgh,  Pa.,  liay  10. 
1906) 

Than  was  a  tlin«  wham  It  might  have  been 
oooatdMwl  ftxHhardy  for  a  notorloua  oooaer- 
▼attonlat  to  appear  on  a  ooal  convention  pro- 
gnun  between  one  eeialon  on  euif aoe  mining 
and  anothw  on  water  and  air  pollution. 

eanator  Bonn  C.  Btu  of  West  Virginia, 
your  luncheon  speaker  yeeterday,  referred 
to  me  aa  the  father  of  ooal  reeearch.  Bob 
Btid  voted  for  my  coal  reeearch  bill  when 
he  was  a  liember  of  the  House,  and  he  sup- 
ported the  final  vexalon  when  it  recetved 
Senate  approval  and  became  law  shortly 
thereafter.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propcUtlona  Committee,  he  has  played  a 
vital  nde  In  obtaining  the  funds  neceesarv 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Coal 
Reeearch. 

Thus  far  no  one  has  accused  me  of  being 
the  father  of  fed««l  atrip  mining  legislation, 
but  I  hereby  onnfees  to  the  dubious  honor. 
Actually,  my  good  friend  and  neighbor  Dr. 
Morgan,  who  repreeenU  Pennsylvania's  20th 
Z>l«trlot.  Introduced  a  similar  bill  on  the 
eome  day  of  February  1S69,  so  I  suppose  he 
should  be  labeled  a  co-consplrator. 

I  got  a  raft  of  complaints  from  ooal  In- 
dustry people  about  my  blU.  yet  the  oppoel- 
tlon  was  not  by  any  »»>**nf  unanimous. 
Some  operators  have  for  a  long  time  felt  that 
legislation  would  help  to  keep  the  industry 
honest  and  In  balance.  Why  should  the 
whole  Industry  be  orudfled  by  fly-by-nlght 
operators  who  are  In  the  buslneee  only  for 
the  fast  buck  that  they  can  get  out  of  the 
ground  without  making  any  attempt  to  re- 
deem the  soil  they  desecrate? 

Kvery  company  has  an  obligation  to  its 
aCockholder*  to  ahow  profits  large  enough  to 
Justify  their  Investmenta.  There  la  also  an 
obligation  to  pay  Just  wagea  and  to  provide 
aafe  and  salutary  working  condltlona,  with 
the  compensatory  duty  on  labor  to  act  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  employer.  And 
there  Is  an  obligation  to  the  general  public 
which  In  the  case  of  strip  mining  Includes 
the  kind  of  reclamation  programs  that  re- 
sponsible companies  long  ago  undertook  vol- 
untarily In  the  abaence  of  federal  or  atate 
Uw. 

I  have  aeen  unproductive  land  In  Western 
Pennaylvanla  transformed  into  beautiful  for- 
ests. I  have  seen  barren  stretches  In  Ohio 
become  lakes  and  parks  and  bird  sanctuaries. 
In  Illinois  and  Indiana,  placee  that  In  their 
naUve  state  were  so  sorry  it  seemed  the  Lord 
had  Just  overlooked  them  In  his  wondroiis 
work  of  beautifying  the  landscape  •  •  • 
places  where  flora  couldn't  grow  and  fauna 
wouldn't  be  Interested  In  coming  out  for  It 
U  It  did;  today  some  of  thoee  places  are 
grazing  lands  and  farm  sites  because  aur- 
ftaoe  mine  operators  went  out  and  overturned 
the  land  to  get  the  coal,  then  put  their 
shovels  and  doeers  to  work  making  those 
strip  pits  attractive  and  productive  terrain. 
But  there  were  also  blt-and-mlss  operators 
with  no  Interest  In  anything  but  extracting 
the  coal  without  turning  a  hand — or  a 
shovel— to  replace  the  land.  Because  they 
l«ft  BO  much  of  our  countryside  a  peril  to  life 
and  Umb  and  a  disgrace  to  the  sensitive  eye. 
X  have  been  convinced  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  ahould  make  a  sxirvey  of  the 
ecarred  lands.  That  survey  was  the  purpose 
at  the  Mil  X  Introduced  six  years  ago.  Today 
that  survey  la  being  condueted  under  the 
AppalaobU  Development  A«t.  which  also  con- 
tains ay  proelaion  for  «>\«^»^y  with  statee 
the  expenses  at  reclaiming  stripped  land  In 
the  public  domain. 

I  hope  that  all  elements  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry are  cooperating  with  state  and  county 
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nfflclals  in  order  that  mtwing  regions  will 
obtain  maximum  benefit  from  this  legisla- 
tion. Regardlees  of  who  scarred  the  land 
and  then  abandoned  it,  the  blight  reflects 
upon  the  entire  mining  Industry  and  does 
not  excxUpste  the  guiltless.  The  imslghtly 
surroundings  are  perfect  settings  for  horror 
stories  that  have  been  appearing  In  mag- 
adnee  and  newspapers,  which  In  turn  are 
converted  Into  foils  by  politicians  seeldng 
to  carve  their  careers  on  popular  Issues  re- 
gardleee  of  the  soundness  of  their  position. 
Some  of  the  states  have  threatened,  and  In 
fact  enacted,  such  strict  laws  that  a  few  coal 
men  have  wondered  Aloud  bow  Uncle  Sam 
might  work  out  something  less  obnoxious 
to  be  applied  nationally. 

ICy  information  Is  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  Is  drawing  up  a  stripping  bill 
that  would  In  practice  have  nation-wide  ap- 
plication, though  presiunably  only  recom. 
■mending  standards.  The  gimmick  Is  that, 
when  any  federal  funds  are  Involved,  the 
state  conforms  or  else.  I  do  not  know  what 
provisions  the  bill  will  contain.  My  own 
theory  Is  that  we  are  gaining  ground  in  most 
of  the  states  and  that  we  should  wait  for 
the  results  of  the  AppcUachlan  survey  before 
making  any  hasty  or  drastic  laws  that  might 
unnecessarily  handicap  the  surface  mining 
industry.  It  Is  a  basic  component  of  the 
economy  of  many  of  our  mining  regions  and, 
as  1  have  said.  Its  Terponsible  operating  com- 
panies have  Injected  new  life  into  many  drab 
countrysides. 

There  has  also  been  developed  such  a  rash 
of  recommendations  on  the  water  pollution 
problem  that  your  Mr.  Kegel  and  his  col- 
leagues are  going  to  be  around  the  hotel  for 
a  long  time  If  they  expect  to  get  through 
very  many  of  them  at  this  afternoon's  ses- 
sion. America — the  federal  government,  the 
stotee.  commtinltlee,  industries — everyone 
waited  too  long  to  tackle  the  water  supply 
problem.  We  are  at  last  making  some  head- 
way, and  I  congratulate  progressive  mining 
companies  which  have  put  such  diligent  ef- 
fort Into  their  part  of  the  Job.  Several  weeks 
ago  I  took  the  House  floor  to  explain  the  re- 
markable progress  that  has  come  about 
on  the  Ohio  and  Its  tributaries  through  the 
work  of  ORSANCO.  much  of  whose  leader- 
ship has  come  from  coal  people. 

The  coal  Industry  became  a  culprit  in  the 
water  pollution  problem  In  the  most  Inoffen- 
sive manner.  Time  was  when  acid  mine 
drainage  seeped  Into  our  streams  and  got 
lost  In  the  fresh  water  without  anyone's 
knowing  the  difference.  But  add  industrial 
waste  and  local  sewage  and  suddenly  every- 
one finds  himself  a  partner  In  crime.  The 
co(U  Industry  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize 
the  awful  consequencee  of  the  Jump  In  popu- 
lation and  Industrial  acUvlty  frc«n  the  stand- 
point of  water  supply,  and  coal  has  been 
^^^<•Wng  reeearch  In  this  area  for  many  years. 
I  was  pleased  at  the  recent  announcement 
that  steel  companies  have  contributed  an- 
other 30  thousand  dollars  for  the  study  of 
acid  mine  drainage  In  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's coal  research  program.  Several  years 
ago  I  arranged  for  my  old  friend  Beecher 
Charmbury  to  go  down  to  Cuba  with  a  team 
of  technicians  to  make  a  atudy  of  the  Navy's 
Ouantanamo  desalting  plant  on  the  theory 
that  it  might  become  a  model  for  coal-fired 
plante  to  make  fresh  water  out  of  brackish 
water  In  our  part  of  the  coxintry.  Beeearch 
Is  proceeding  oo  this  project,  which  is  Just 
one  of  the  myriad  desalination  experimenta- 
tions taking  place  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  In  the  world. 

Before  leaving  thU  subject  let  me  suggest 
Uiat  everyone  in  this  audience  ahould  try 
to  famlllarlae  lilmseU  as  f ar  aa  poaalble  with 
tlM  federal  govemment'a  many  water  pollu- 
tion control  programa  and  the  vartoria  funda 
that  are  available  for  research  and  for  oom- 
m\inlty  sewage  facUlUee.  Whether  or  not 
you  like  the  Idea  of  going  to  Waahlngton 
for  money,  you  might  find  ways  to  have  your 


univentfty  or  your  industrial  research  labora- 
torlea  put  some  of  It  to  good  use,  and  you 
might  be  able  to  suggest  beneficial  projects 
to  your  community  officials. 

There  Is  also  a  lot  of  federal  money  going 
into  research  on  air  pollution  control.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  Jim  Oarvey  Is  getting  some  of  it  for 
his  Bltiunlnous  Coal  Research  laboratory 
Jim  took  me  aroxmd  that  science  plant  last 
year,  and  I  want  to  say  that  no  coal  man 
should  leave  Pittsburgh  without  visiting 
there.  BCR's  appropriation  Is  through  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research,  but  what  OCR  has  is 
peanuts  compared  with  fxmds  that  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  air  poUuUon  control 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Parenthetically  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  OCR's  operations  are  a  real  source  of 
satisfaction  to  me.  When  my  bill  to  create 
OCR  was  passed  and  signed  Into  law.  I  en- 
vlaloned  long,  hard  struggles  in  search  of 
breakthroughs  that  would  give  coal  a  mere 
conspicuous  place  on  the  energy  scene.  I 
frankly  did  not  anticipate  such  encouraging 
signs  so  early  in  OCR's  htetory.  Oeorge 
Fumlch  Is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  prog- 
ress that  he  has  stimulated  on  a  very  limited 
and  very  frugal  budget.  I  considered  it  a 
personal  responsibility  to  ask  the  House  Ap- 
proprlatlons  Committee  to  give  Mr.  Fumlch 
his  full  budgetary  request  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  and  to  allow  him  whatever  leeway 
he  might  request  for  any  reprogrammlng  he 
may  feel  neceeeary.  I  likewise  defended  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  appropriations  requests,  for 
I  can  asstire  you  that  the  Bureau  has  some 
of  the  government's  moeit  dedicated  worken 
and  Is  an  invaluable  ally  of  a  thriving  ooal 
Industry. 

But  let's  get  back  to  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  which  has  become  so  big  thst 
It's  an  easy  place  to  get  lost.  HKW  has  soma 
responsible  and  efficient  employees,  but  It 
also  has  ambitious  biu«aucrats  who  dont 
know  •  •  •  and  seemingly  don't  care  •  •  • 
where  they  are  leading  us.  The  coal  Indus- 
try has  been  one  of  the  major  targets.  Tou 
bave  heard  about  the  Idiotic  restrictions 
that  HEW,  through  Public  Health  Service, 
has  attempted  to  Impose  c«  fuel  use  In  new 
federal  facilities.  While  the  effects  might 
reflect  significant  tonnage  at  first,  there  Is 
no  question  but  that  the  next  step  would 
be  to  extend  the  regulation  to  all  govern- 
ment buildings  and  Installations.  What  Is 
worse,  the  standards  would  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  models  for  municipalities  and  coal 
would  come  to  be  known  as  the  obsolete  fuel. 

There  Is  no  question  about  where  I  stand 
on  conservation.  My  philosophy  is  that  a 
company  does  not  belong  In  business  If  It 
does  not  have  the  Inclination  and/or  the 
capability  of  reclaiming  the  land  It  strips, 
or  If  It  does  not  conform  to  standards  of 
decency  and  public  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  contamination  of  the  atmosphere. 
I  might  even  name  you  a  coal  ccmpany  or 
two  violating  this  concept  for  the  sake  of 
profit.  But  Industry  in  general  has  mads 
remarkable  strides  in  reducing  air  pollu- 
tion, and  I  object  to  the  person  who  rldas 
on  the  public  payroll  and  attempts  to  Inflict 
ridiculous.  Impractical,  uneconomic,  and  un- 
needed  poUcles  on  any  Industry  •  •  • 
whether  it  be  coal,  electric  utilities,  com 
milling,  or  cranberry  canning. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  Is  happening  up  at 
the  Oonemaugh  station  In  my  district.  A 
few  weeks  ago  the  utUltles  building  thst 
plant  announced  that  electrostatic  precipita- 
tors costing  *3 .800.000  wUl  be  Installed.  The 
preclpltat(M«  are  engineered  to  trap  99  5  per 
cent  of  the  fly  ash  and  soot  before  they  enter 
stacks.  Now  you  cannot  expect  a  plant  built 
before  the  war  to  have  equipment  of  this 
efficiency  any  more  than  you  expect  nuclear 
power  on  the  U.S.S.  Mluoiul.  Sometimes 
modern  devices  can  be  built  Into  old  machin- 
ery and  old  boilers,  but  cost,  practice bUlty. 
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fitiBt  always  be 

I 
i^th  some  very 


and  necesaity  are  factors  that 
taken  Into  cooaideratlon. 

The  coal  induatry  la  faced 
xinreallstlc  propoeals  In  the  alkj  pollution  sec- 
tor. I  caution  you  to  watcq  I  closely  at  the 
federal,  state,  and  community 'levels.  I  urge 
til  related  Industrlee  to  work  as  closely  to- 
gether as  possible  in  enlisting  9ie  aid  of  every 
person  whose  livelihood  la  in  lany  way  con- 
nected with  the  producta  of  ymir  own  efforta. 

Getting  coal  and  the  utllltjiea  to  work  to- 
gether on  the  atomic  energy!  Issue  is  some- 
thing else  again  I  If  we  cani  {generate  elec- 
tricity In  nuclear  reactors  v^lthout  govern- 
ment subsidization.  I  cannot  object.  But  we 
are  going  to  have  to  repeal  tiki  Prlce-Ander- 
wn  law  before  we  have  free 'competition  in 
this  area.  i  ' 

The  unfair  competitive  asp^  is  not  the 
only  reason  for  my  objection  to  Price-Andw- 
nn.  I  consider  It  a  decided^  unfair  Impo- 
sition on  the  general  publlq.  On  the  one 
hand  you  have  a  govemmeiit  edict  stating 
that  the  liability  of  the  operalior  of  an  atomic 
generating  station  Is  so  llmHted  that  resi- 
dents of  a  community  could  ooncelvably  re- 
ceive only  a  fraction  of  the  attount  of  dam- 
sges  suffered  in  the  event  of  at^naway  at  the 
reactor;  In  the  other  hand  ^u  hold  your 
house  Insurance  policy  and  pnA  that  there 
li  an  exclusion  clause  preventing  you  from 
collecting  a  single  dime  If  your  home  Is  made 
Tinlnhabltable  from  radioactive  fallout.  The 
whole  theory  Is  Indefensible. 

Price-Anderson  furthermore  has  the  effect 
of  pushing  the  atomic  power  too  fast,  in  my 
opinion.  I  would  prefer  t6  have  atomic 
plants  planned  In  a  more  overly  manner. 
with  more  experience  to  test  tJhelr  safety  and 
rellablUty.  So  long  as  operators  have  only 
limited  liability,  they  are  ploidnlng  them  at 
t  pace  out  of  proportion  to  imelr  need.  We 
have  all  the  fossil  fuels  nedaaeary  to  take 
care  of  our  energy  requirements  In  the  fore- 
seeable futiire.  Why  not  |lve  the  atom 
plants  a  better  chance  to  prote  themselves? 
If  so  many  go  on  the  line  th^i  a  substantial 
part  of  total  generating  capiilty  Is  atomic. 
what  happens  If  one  should  break  down  and 
spew  Its  pollution  Into  the  atmosphere?  In 
ail  likelihood  there  would  be  a  demand  for 
shutting  down  all  the  others  Mntll  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  were  discovered,  and  we  could 
have  a  power  termination  thsjt  would  make 
last  Fall's  Northeastern  blackout  look  like 
the  Great  White  Way  on  NeiffTear's  Eve. 

I  furthermore  question  the!  unnatural  ad- 
vancement (unnatural  beoai^ae  of  the  gov- 
ernment subsidy  Involved)  o^  atomic  power 
In  the  face  of  last  week's  repAft  on  uranliim 
reserves  by  the  Joint  Comml]l;^ee  on  Atomic 
■nergy.  According  to  the  r 
reserves  still  unmlned  repri. 
half  the  amount  already  act, 
K  we  expect  our  nuclear  Nav 
of  fuel  supply  over  the  long 
«eem  reasonable  to  slow  dow 
actor  program  pending  a  thorbugh  review  of 
the  uranlimi  reserve  picture. 

Just  one  more  Itam,  and  th^A  we  can  aUow 
the  remainder  of  the  i»ograu  to  continue. 
I  believe  that  coal  elementa  f>f  the  Mining 
Congress  shoiUd  be  warned  ihat  there  is  a 
move  afoot  to  repeal  SectlOh  203  <rf  the 
•Ooeral  Leasing  Act.  Such  action  would 
Pttmlt  railroads,  with  their  |  Enormous  coal 
''•erves  on  land -grant  acres 
'•'i^ctly  with  commercial  prot 
8.  8070— to  repeal  Section  20 
V*  the  Senata,  so  you  shou 
to  take  whatever  steps  are  n^ 
it  In  the  House.  i 

^B<A  Hall  of  National  Coal  ias  written  to 
our  Interior  and  Insular  AffAlrs  Committee 
pointing  out  that  the  Union  Sclflc  RaUroad 
alone  owns  10  billion  tons  of  wcoverable  coal 
JO  Wyoming  and  would  havd  a  tremendous 
•ow^tage  competing  with  producers  whose 
J'Mrvea  are  on  pubUc  lands  Mid  who  would 
^j|M  to  pay  royalties  to  the  government  for 
ton  mined.    In  addition,  commercial 
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produoarB  are  required  to  maintain  ezpensivB 
operating  conditioDa  in  connection  with 
their  gowmntant  laaaea.  I  peraonaUy  hope 
that  tha  bill  will  never  get  a  n^^rtug  in  our 
Houae  oommlttee. 

I  am  grateful  to  you,  Al  Overton,  for  giving 
this  opportunity  to  a  consorvationist  to  meet 
with  your  people.  Tou  too  are  ocmaervatlon- 
lata.  Tou  make  available  for  uae  of  the  gan« 
eral  public  (me  of  our  moet  vital  natiinU 
reaourcea.  Tou — except  for  the  bad  guys  in 
the  induatry — have  reclaimed  uaeleaa  land 
and  converted  It  Into  fanning  regiona,  foraata, 
preserves,  and  recreational  sites. 

Yet  your  oiHxirtunitiea  in  the  conservation 
movement  are  greater  than  ever  before. 
With  each  year  the  nation  needs  more  areM 
far  removed  from  the  trials  and  troubles  of 
city  life,  plaoea  where  a  man  can  take  hiB 
family  to  enjoy  the  Nature  that  Ood  must 
Burely  have  wanted  us  to  ttei  •  •  •  and  in- 
hale •  «  •  and  appreciate,  for  ha  made  ao 
much  of  it.  But  human  bednga,  perhapa  un- 
knowingly. h«va  destroyed  mora  than  we  can 
afford  to  loae,  and  you  can  help  ua  to  retrieve 
aomeofit.  Tliankyou. 


WALTER  J.  TUOHY  EULOGIZED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Tm^Inla.  Kfr.  Pres- 
ident, the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Walter  J. 
Tuohy.  chief  executive  officer  of  the  com- 
bined Baltimore  L  Ohio  and  Chesapeake 
b  Ohio  Railroads,  Is  deeply  regretted  by 
the  multitude  of  persons  who  have 
known  him  during  the  many  productive 
years  of  his  life.  I  wish  to  add  my  own 
tribute  to  the  eulogies  which  have  been 
expressed  In  the  various  areas  of  our 
Nation  where  his  labors  have  taken  him. 

He  is  well  remembered  In  my  own  State 
of  West  Virginia  for  his  executive  abili- 
ties, which  have  been  utilized  in  a  man- 
ner which  has  been  constructive  in  help- 
ing to  resolve  some  of  West  Virginia's 
industrial  problems,  stemming  from  coal 
production  and  transportation  changes. 
The  depth  of  his  motivation  to  make  the 
rail  industry  serve  more  effectively  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  our  Nation's 
economy  Is  truly  deserving  of  recognition 
and  remembrance. 

A  newspaper  editorial  in  the  May  24 
edition  of  the  Fairmont  Times,  Fair- 
mont, W.  Va..  entitled  "A  Man  of  Vision," 
commented  on  his  constructive  efforts 
toward  revitalizing  coal  industrial  devel- 
opment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
paper item  was  ordered  to  be  prints  in 
the  Rxcou),  as  follows: 

A  Mah  or  Vision 

The  recent  death  of  Walter  Joeeph  Tuohy. 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  combined  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
roads, recalls  the  vital  role  he  played  In  the 
closely  allied  coal  and  transportation  in- 
dustries. He  started  out  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness and  he  always  believed  that  a  viable 
industry  was  essential  to  the  national  econ- 
omy and  security. 

After  serving  as  president  of  a  Chicago- 
based  coal  company,  Tuohy  became  C&O's 
vice  president  for  coal  traffic  In  1043.  Five 
years  later  he  was  elevated  to  the  presidency, 
and  It  was  under  his  dynamic  leadership  that 
the  affiliation  of  CftO  with  B&O  was  con- 
summated. 

He  was  familiar  with  government,  having 
served  as  deputy  administrator  of  mines  in 
the  Department  of  Interior  when  the  coal 
industry  was  taken  over  by  the  federal  gov- 


ernment. Ha  also  apoka  for  tha  rallroMl 
preaidenta  at  heartnga  before  Ocmgraaa  and 
many  of  hia  reoommendationa  ware  embodlad 
in  the  TVanaportation  Act  of  1966  wtiich 
elianged  many  outmoded  rulee  and  regula- 
tlona. 

One  of  hia  little  known  aetlTltlaa  oam* 
through  hia  aflUlation  with  tht  NaUonal  Coal 
Policy  Oonferenoa.  of  whioh  ha  wm  a  found- 
er. In  iOM  ha  aarred  aa  a  member  of  a  apa- 
dal  committee — along  with  George  H.  Lot* 
of  Consolidation  Ooal,  Jolm  L.  Lewis  and 
W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  others — ^who  oaUed 
on  Prealdent  Johnson  to  '<««wtiT.  ooal  and 
transportation  mattera. 

The  committee  propoeed  a  major  private 
industry  tnveatment  in  new  coal  producing 
and  tranaportation  facilities  In  Appalachia 
if  the  federal  government  would  reduce  the 
quotas  on  imported  residual  fuel  oil.  A  spe- 
cial cabinet  committee  headed  by  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  MoNamara  was  named 
and  held  aeveral  meetinga  with  the  NCPC 
group. 

Although  the  effort  did  not  reeult  In  tha 
reduction  of  residual  importa,  It  was  credited 
with  affecting  the  decision  to  retain  Import 
controls  at  a  time  when  there  were  many 
Indications  they  might  be  removed  en- 
tirely. Doubtlesa  it  waa  a  reault  of  the  Im- 
pact made  by  the  committee  on  which 
Tuohy  served  that  the  quotas,  though  weak- 
ened, are  still  In^  effect. 

A  small,  ruddy-cheeked  man.  Tuohy  bora 
a  resemblance,  friends  thought,  to  Field  Mar- 
shal Montgomery.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
vigor,  but  a  heart  attack  struck  him  down 
only  an  hoxir  or  two  before  he  was  to  con- 
duct a  stockholders'  meeting  at  which  a 
vote  was  scheduled  on  his  newest  plan — a 
merger  of  C&O-BJ^  with  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  System.  Even  as  he  lay  dying,  the 
proposal  was  approved. 

The  great  railroad  combination  he  had 
envisioned  will  some  day  operate  as  a  Uving 
teatimonial  to  his  foresight  and  wisdom. 
Walter  Tuohy  himself  would  have  aalced  for 
no  better  memorlaL 


DR.  ELLIOTT  SHAPIRO 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mir. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  in  the  Recoiu),  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  a  profile  from  the  New 
Yorker  magazine  of  May  7,  1966. 

The  PRESnHNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  this  profile  describes  one  of 
the  finest  educators  in  New  York  City — 
indeed.  In  my  Judgment,  perhaps  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  Nation. 

He  is  Dr.  Elliott  Shapiro,  the  prlnelpcd 
of  Public  School  119  in  New  York  City. 
Dr.  Shapiro's  school  is  In  central  Harlem. 
Many  of  Its  students  come  from  poor 
fsLmllles  and  broken  homes.  Few  have 
had  adequate  preparation  for  schooL 
Dr.  Shapiro,  and  his  teaching  staff,  be- 
lieve that  the  children  can  learn;  they 
are  committed  to  develop  the  chlldbwn 
to  the  full  limit  of  their  abilities.  In- 
deed, their  work  is  a  commitment  to  the 
principle  that  there  are  no  limits  to  the 
c^Daclties  of  children— only  limits  on  our 
commitment  and  talent  and  will  to  teach 
them. 

Dr.  Shapiro's  woric,  brilliant  as  tt  is, 
is  also  valuable  for  what  it  shows  cannot 
be  done  in  school  alone.    He  points  out: 

That  it  Is  after  the  first  grade  that  the 
great  disparities  Itetween  our  children  and 
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tb»  chUdrvn  of  the  mliMto  tlam  start  sbow- 
iBg  up.  Tou  aee,  m  our  children  grow  older 
tta«lr  lives  get  waree  and.  elmultaneoualy, 
tbelr  reepooalbUltleB  Incieweu.  They  have 
mere  younger  atbUngi  to  take  care  of.  and 
tbelr  mothers  are  forced  to  become  more  dis- 
tant as  their  problane  tniirnaao  In  the  fifth 
■ad  sixth  grades,  there  are  more  children  of 
broken  famlUee,  for  Instance,  than  there  are 
In  kindergarten  and  the  first  grade.  It  gets 
harder  and  harder  for  the  fathen  to  find  em- 
ployment that  win  bring  in  enough  money 
and  wlU  also  keep  thetr  egoe  intact.  And. 
I»«elsely  because  the  fathers  do  have  self- 
respeot,  they  l>egln  to  disappear.  I  remember 
that  during  the  Depression  a  lot  of  us  didn't 
know  what  to  do  with  ourselree.  The  Negro 
male  In  a  neighborhood  Uke  tbU  is  in  a 
permanent  depression,  much  worse  than  any- 
thing we  went  through  in  the  nlneteen- 
thlrtles. 

lii.  President,  It  Is,  therefore,  clear 
that  if  we  are  to  help  Dr.  EOu^Jlro  and 
other  committed  educators  meet  the 
problems  of  our  urban  ghettoes  we  must 
oigage  in  a  total  effort  to  reconstruct 
our  urban  society— an  effort  which  meets 
the  problems  of  Jobs  and  housing,  of 
decent  and  dignified  living  for  all  of  our 
citizens. 

But  whatever  we  do.  whatever  the 
dimensions  of  our  effort,  we  will  make 
no  progress  without  the  continued  de- 
votion and  talent  of  men  like  Elliott 
Shapiro,  and  men  and  women  like  the 
equally  devoted  teachers  of  his  staff.  All 
of  us  are  in  their  debt. 
BxHiarr  1 

I  From  the  Mew  Torker  magazine, 
May  7.  19M) 
PsonLiB:  Thx  Puncipai.,  Eixiott  Shapibo 
Dxirlng  recent  yMie.  I  have  listened  to 
some  vehement  condemnations  of  New  York 
City  public  schools  In  what  are  euphemisti- 
cally known  as  disadvantaged  nel^borhoods. 
Otvll-rt^ts  workers,  educational  reformers, 
and  parents  have  complained  particularly 
about  callous  teachers  and  administrators 
who  appear  to  be  convinced  that  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  children  have  limited  capac- 
ities for  learning.  But  In  central  Harlem, 
rve  noticed,  the  complaints  on  this  score 
have  Invariably  excepted  one  elementary 
school— P.S.  118.  on  West  133rd  Street,  near 
Klghth  Avenue— and  that  school's  principal. 
Dr.  Elliott  Shapiro.  Urs.  Thelma  Johnson, 
a  former  official  of  the  Harlem  Parents  Com- 
mittee, regards  Shapiro  as  being  "beyond 
o»t«gory."  "In  Harlem,  either  we  get  prin- 
cipals who  consider  their  work  as  Just  a  Job. 
a  certain  number  of  hours  to  be  filled  or 
occasionally,  we  get  a  Uberal."  she  has  said. 
"The  Uberal  feels  he  must  help  the  heathen, 
but  since  he  doee  Indeed  see  the  children  as 
heathen,  his  attitude  precludes  his  being  of 
any  help.  Klllott  sees  them  as  children,  and 
he  has  a  strong  sense  of  the  Importance — 
and  Individuality — of  each  one  of  them." 
About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  given  for  Shapiro  by  a  neighborhood 
aasocUtlon  In  conjunctlcm  with  the  staff  of 
P.8.  119  and  the  parents  of  Its  pupils,  a  simi- 
lar appraisal  was  made  by  Ralph  Bdwards  a 
Negro  teacher  at  the  school.  "His  concerns 
are  not  ampathlc  In  the  clinical  sense  which 
treats  each  separate  Instance  of  suffering 
with  the  same  'detached'  sympathy,  empha- 
■t^ng  interest  rather  than  Involvement" 
Mwards  said.  "No.  nUott  Shapiro  learned 
a  long  time  ago  that  we  are  all  m  trouble, 
himself  Included.  He  finds  It  Impossible  to 
bs  detached  from  a  condition  In  which  he  Is 
so  laaxtrloably  involved." 

Z  started  making  fairly  frequent  visits  to 
Shapiro  at  PB.  110  about  a  year  ago.  The 
boUdlDg.  a  massive  four-etory  brick  stnie- 


ture  dating  from  1899.  Is  bleak  and  forbid- 
ding, and  so  Is  Its  setting.  If  I  arrived  in 
mldmomlng,  I  would  see  men  standing  on 
the  stoops  of  decayed  brownstonee  along 
133rd  Street,  tiaually  alone,  and  doing  noth- 
ing. Just  about  the  only  relief  from  the 
gloom  was  provided  by  bright  patches  of 
color  from  children's  drawings  In  the  windows 
of  the  old  building.  Right  next  to  It.  how- 
ever. Its  replacement  was  being  con^jrieted, 
and  not  long  ago  the  chUdren  of  P.8.  119, 
thanks  in  appreciable  measure  to  the  deter- 
mination of  thetr  parents  and  their  principal, 
moved  into  a  brand-new  school,  known  as 
PB.  92.  Sh^>lro  had  no  regrets  In  leaving 
the  old  buUdlng.  "It's  like  a  medieval  castle, 
lent  It?"  he  once  remarked.  "When  It  rains 
and  the  yard  gets  flooded,  all  you  need  Is  a 
drawbridge."  Shapiro,  who  Is  six  feet  taU 
but  slightly  stooped,  has  gray  hair  and  the 
face  of  a  watchful  but  gentle  eagle.  At  PJ9. 
119.  he  had  a  small  private  office  opening  off  a 
larger  room  occupied  by  secretaries  and  clerks. 
The  door  of  his  office  was  always  open  when  I 
cameVto  call,  and.  like  the  children  In  his 
school)  I  never  had  any  trouble  getting  In 
to  see  him. 

One  morning  last  fall,  as  be  stood  up  to 
greet  me.  a  wiry  eight-year-old  girl  In  a 
white  sweater  and  a  flowered  skirt  walked 
past  the  secretaries  and  into  his  office,  and  he 
leaned  down  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say. 
"Dr.  Shapiro,  do  you  know  where  they  put 
the  books  you  can  buy  from  the  book  fair?" 
she  asked.    "I  wrote  down  the  one  I  want." 

Ete  took  a  slip  of  paper  from  her  and  looked 
at  It.  "You're  a  lltUe  bit  late,  Debbie,  but 
111  try  to  save  one  for  you."  he  said  gently. 
"I  think  we  have  some  of  thoee  left." 

"Z  have  the  money  back  In  my  room."  she 
explained. 

Shapiro  nodded,  and  she  waved  goodbye. 
"Thank  you  for  coming,"  he  said. 

There  were  eleven  hundred  children  In 
PjB.  119  then.  In  classes  ranging  from  pre- 
klndergarten  through  the  sixth  grade,  and 
Shapiro  seemed  to  know  moet  of  them  by 
name.  The  area  served  by  Shapiro's  school — 
extending  from  129th  Street  north  to  I34th 
and  from  St.  Nicholas  Avenue  east  to  Seventh 
Avenue — is  what  social  workers  caU  a  high- 
delinquency  neighborhood.  About  thlrty- 
flve  per  cent  of  Its  families  iLn  on  welfare. 
and  those  residents  who  are  employed  have 
low-Income  Jobs.  "The  level  of  family  In- 
come Is  from  forty  to  seventy  dollars  a  week." 
Shapiro  told  me  that  day.  "Almost  all  the 
parents  earn  so  little  that  their  children 
qualify  for  free  lunch."  (Later  I  discovered 
that  some  of  the  parents,  too.  were  coming  in 
for  free  lunches.)  "As  for  housing,  our 
middle-Income  housing  is  the  low-income 
St.  Nicholas  project."  Shapiro  said.  "They 
send  us  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  chU- 
dren. The  housing  conditions  for  many  of 
the  others  are  very  bad.  Across  the  street,  a 
house  built  for  eight  families  has  forty-five. 
Next  door  to  it.  there  Is  a  place  with  serloiis 
heating  problems.  Two  winters  ago.  I  spent 
hours  trying  to  track  down  the  owner,  and 
finally  I  told  a  man  who  said  be  was  only  the 
agent  that  If  heat  wasn't  provided  there 
would  be  a  picket  line  of  teachers  and  me. 
There  was  heat  for  the  reet  of  the  winter. 
Last  year,  there  was  no  beat  again,  and  we 
couldn't  find  even  the  agent.  PlnaUy,  the 
city  took  It  over  as  a  public  nuisance.  We 
had  found  someone  In  the  Mayor's  office 
who  was  vulnerable  to  picketing,  and  he 
arranged  for  the  city  to  take  It  over.  None- 
theless, the  furnace  remained  broken,  and 
It  took  us  fifteen  days  of  constant  pressure 
to  get  It  fixed.  People  talk  about  the 
'apathy'  of  the  people  here.  Well,  all  of  us 
middle-class  'respectable'  forces,  including  a 
neighborhood  clergyman,  couldnt  get  any 
action  for  fifteen  Oays  In  the  dead  of  winter. 
with  people  sick  In  the  building.  How  do 
you  expect  poor  people  to  have  confidence 
t^ey  can  get  anything  done?" 


I  asked  whether  It  wasnt  somewhat  un- 
usual for  a  principal  to  get  himself  Involved 
In  neighborhood  housing  problems. 

"Our  school  has  to  have  an  organic  rela- 
ttooshlp  with  the  community,"  Shapiro  said. 
"Then  tUe  parents  come  alive.  And.  in  any 
case,  what  happens  in  the  community  affects 
our  children.  Suppose.  In  a  social-rtudlas 
leeson.  the  teacher  is  talking  about  this  be- 
ing a  democratic  society,  and  a  child  says, 
'Teach,  we  have  no  heat  at  home.  What  do 
we  do  In  this  democratic  society  to  get  beat?' 
If  the  teacher  doesn't  formulate  some  plan 
In  which  the  children  can  participate— 
picketing,  or  something  else  that  might 
change  the  situation — the  children  wont 
buy  that  lesson.  Teachers  can  work  out 
that  sort  of  plan  In  New  York,  thanks  to 
tbelr  union — ^the  tlnlted  FederaUoa  of 
Teachers.  They  can  capitalize  on  the  teal 
liveliness  In  their  children,  and  they  can  ex- 
tend Irritability  Into  llveUneas.  Almost  no- 
where else  In  the  country  can  a  teacher  do 
this.  That's  why.  when  I  was  asked  recently, 
at  a  meeting  of  educators,  whether  I  thought 
a  teacher  should  first  encourage  the  liveli- 
ness of  his  ChUdren  or  first  Join  the  UP.T.. 
I  said  without  hesitation  that  he  should 
starV'by  Joining  the  UJ'.T.  But  so  far.  hardly 
any  New  York  teachers  realize  the  scope  of 
their  possibilities  in  this  direction.  They 
don^  have  a  full  enough  sense  of  their  own 
strefigth  through  the  grievance  machinery 
that's  been  set  up.  Previously,  If  a  teacher 
In  the  system  had  advocated,  let  us  say,  t 
rent  strike,  the  principal  could  forbid  It 
And  moet  of  them  would  have  forbidden  It 
on  the  ground  that  a  rent  strike  is  not  a 
proper  activity  for  a  teacher.  If  the  teacher 
had  gone  ahead,  he  would  have  been  guilty 
of  insubordination  or  of  conduct  unbecom- 
ing a  teacher.  Now  teachers  can  follow 
through.  But  the  U  J.T.  must  do  more  to 
make  Its  members  sufficiently  aware  of  this 
breakthrough.  You  see.  with  this  kind  of 
protection,  teachers  could  also  be  important 
In  advising,  participating  in.  and  stirring  up 
community  action — about  neighborhood  re- 
habilitation, for  instance,  and  other  prob- 
lems that  directly  concern  the  children  u 
well  as  tbelr  parents.  Think  of  masses  of 
parents  marching  with  teachers!" 

About  ninety-six  percent  of  Shapiro's  stu- 
dents are  Negro,  he  told  me,  and  all  the  rest 
are  Puerto  Rlcan,  except  for  a  few  Chinese. 
The  average  class  size  In  P.S.  119  was  28.3— 
a  little  lower  than  the  city  average  for  ele- 
mentary schools,  which  is  30.6.  "But  Itl 
still  far  too  large  for  our  purposes,"  he  said. 
"The  ratio  should  be  one  adult  to  twelve 
children,  and  never  worse  than  one  to 
twenty-two.  For  certain  children,  one  adult 
for  three  Is  right.  For  some,  one  for  one. 
And  I  can  think  of  caaee  where  two  adults 
for  one  child  is  the  proper  ratio." 

The  little  girl  in  the  fiowered  skirt  wu 
back.  She  gave  Shapiro  an  envelope.  "The 
money's  in  there."  she  said. 

He  took  It.  "When  you  leave  money  with 
someone.  Debbie,  you  should  ask  for  a  re- 
ceipt." he  said.  He  made  out  a  receipt  and 
gave  It  to  her.  She  put  it  in  her  pocket, 
giggling,  and  walked  away.  "Don't  lose  It!" 
Shapiro  called  after  her. 

The  child  obviously  hadn't  been  at  aU  best* 
tant  about  Interrupting  while  Shapiro  wu 
talking  with  an  adult,  and  when  I  remarked 
on  this,  he  said.  "Oh,  we  encourage  inter- 
ruptions. Many  of  our  children  are  not  la 
real  communication  with  adults,  so  we  have 
to  bring  adults  Into  their  livee — adults  they 
can  depend  on  and  feel  a«>  ease  with.  Our 
children  are  likely  to  come  from  large  fam- 
ilies, often  with  working  mothers  and  no 
fathers,  and  they  lose  their  childhood  too 
early.  They  become  self-reliant  too  soon. 
When  they're  seven  or  eight,  they're  ss  self- 
reliant  as  a  young  adult  of  the  middle  dsa. 
But  a  dependency  reUtlonshlp  with  an  adatt 
Is  necessary  for  children.  They  should  bsve 
a  loag  childhood,  because  there's  so  much  to 
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)0un.  And  the  school  has  t^  be  the  place 
irbere  these  children  can  be  children — a  spe- 
cUlly  created  world  In  which  small  events 
tn  important,  and  In  which  they  can  dis- 
eoss  thoee  events  with  an  adl4t  they  trust. 
Tbat'B  why  I  keep  coming  bsc^  to  the  need 
{or  smaller  classes."  I 

We  walked  out  Into  the  ItlOl  Just  as  a 
poup  of  children  rushed  by. I  "They  look 
llrely.  don't  they?"  Shaplrc  i  said.  "And 
they're  very  channlng.  But  ibe  way  they 
look  conceals  the  fact  that  tihey're  dying. 
Ifi  not  like  being  killed  by  llcar.  There's 
no  blood  on  them,  and  becalise  there's  no 
Ttiible  injiuy  nobody  In  the  middle  class  Is 
ighsst  at  the  sight.  Nobody  jgets  nally  in- 
volved. Let  me  give  you  an  ex^ple  of  what 
I  mean.  Fourteen  years  ago— f-two  years  be- 
fore I  came  here— out  of  a  i  hundred  and 
tnnty-two  chUdren  In  the  slxUi  grade,  only 
three  were  reading  at  grade  Hvcl.  That  Is, 
1  hundred  and  nineteen  chUdren  bad  been 
wparated  very  effectively  nx>m  society. 
BieyTe  now  twenty-five  year*  old.  What 
kinds  of  Jobs  do  you  think  ttbey  have?  I 
don't  know,  but  I  can  make  an  Informed 
guess.  That  year,  a  himdred:  and  nineteen 
children  died.  And  thousands  and  thou- 
nnds  of  other  chUdren  in  this  dlty  have  been 
dying,  because  their  brain  cells  have  never 
rtally  been  brought  to  life,  ^t  the  white 
middle  class  doesn't  see  this.}  The  chUdren 
ue  out  of  Bight  and  out  of  ooasclence.  We 
did  begin  to  do  a  little  bettOP.  though  not 
nearly  weU  enough.  By  1961,  lout  of  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  chUdred  In  the  sixth 
grade,  forty-five  were  reading  |4t  grade  level 
or  above.  That  doeen't  mead  I  the  chUdren 
fourteen  years  ago  were  inferior.  It  means 
that  we  were  helping  some  of  our  chUdren 
Itam  to  read  somewhat  more  efftectively.  But 
since  this  society  stUl  allocates'  so  much  less 
than  we  need  for  education!  there  was  a 
precipitous  drop  in  the  achlevwnent  level  of 
that  1961  sixth  grade  below  the  top  forty- 
flve.  We  were  too  badly  oi^tnumbered  to 
give  the  rest  of  those  slxtb-gMders  all  they 
needed.    And  they  died,  too."]  < 

A  twelve-year-old  boy  amtflM  along  the 
eorridor.  Shapiro  said  "Hi"!  ito  him  and 
waved.    The  boy  smiled.  I 

"From  1961  on.  In  terms  pf  sixth-grade 
rtading  levels,  we've  been  go{i^  downhill." 
Shapiro  went  on.  "The  reasoij  U  that  after 
the  third  grade  we  send  our  best  achievers 
away  to  Intellectually  Olft^l  Children's 
dassee.  And  we  \irge  some  kit  oin-  better 
students  to  teke  advantage  of  the  free-choice 
transfer  policy  and  go  to  schools  In  other 
veaa  in  order  to  promote  Integrated  edu- 
atlon.  Siure,  it's  dlscoura«n|  for  our 
taachers  to  lose  their  very  bSsr  achievers, 
but  we  owe  it  to  the  children  to  let  them 
let  into  those  I.O.C.  classes.  When  we  move 
toto  our  new  buUdlng.  I  want  }18  to  develop 
our  own  I.O.c.  program  and  epicourage  class 
•••derg  from  other  schools  to  come  to  us. 
Heterogeneous  classes,  with  children  at  vary- 
ing achievement  levels,  would  obviously  t>e 
••tter  yet.  But  to  make  those  Work  you  need 
»  much,  much  better  ratio  of  kkulU  to  chU- 
dren."  [  | 

I  ssked  about  the  current  eniphasls  on  pre- 
Khool  education,  such  as  the  Head  Start 
program  that  has  been  spoii4>red  by  the 
iMeral  goveriunent.  1 

"It's  important,"  Shapiro  siild.  "But  It's 
J«dly  the  whole  answer.  Th^  fentlre  system 
"»»  to  be  radically  improved,  ^iforeover.  the 
J2^f  '^^  pre-school  tralnldg  leads  to  the 
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between  the  Harlem  children  and  the  others. 
ActuaUy,  while  twenty-five  per  cent  of  our 
ChUdren  were  severely  deprived,  the  other 
seventy-five  per  cent  wwe  much  closer  to 
middle-class  norms  In  terms  of  knowledge 
and  In  terms  of  their  apperceptive  abUltles 
than  moet  people  had  given  them  credit  for. 

"It  is  after  the  first  grade  that  the  great 
disparities  between  our  children  and  the 
children  of  the  middle  class  start  showing 
up.  You  see.  as  our  chUdren  grow  older 
their  Uvea  get  worse  and.  simultaneously, 
their  responslblUties  Increase.  They  have 
more  younger  siblings  to  teke  care  of.  and 
their  mothere  are  forced  to  become  more  dis- 
tant as  their  problems  Increase.  In  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades,  there  are  more  children  of 
broken  families,  for  Instence,  than  there  are 
in  kindergarten  and  the  first  grade.  It  geta 
harder  and  harder  for  the  fathers  to  find  em- 
ployment that  will  bring  in  enough  money 
and  win  also  keep  their  egos  Intact.  And, 
precisely  because  the  fathers  do  have  self- 
respect,  they  begin  to  disappear.  I  remem- 
ber that  during  the  Depression  a  lot  of  us 
dldnt  know  what  to  do  vrlth  ourselves.  The 
Negro  male  in  a  neighborhood  like  this  is  In 
a  permanent  depression,  much  vrorse  than 
anything  we  went  through  In  the  nlneteen- 
thlrtles." 

Shapiro  had  to  retivn  to  his  office  to  keep 
an  appointment,  and  he  left  me  with  Miss 
Carmen  I.  Jones,  an  assistant  principal  in 
charge  of  the  lower  grades  from  pre-klnder- 
garten  through  the  second  grade.  Like 
about  three-fifths  of  the  members  of  the 
staff,  she  is  a  Negro.  Miss  Jones  took  me 
into  the  second-floor  teachers'  room  and  in- 
troduced me  to  several  teachers.  Including 
Mrs.  Jean  Boone,  a  reading  teacher  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades,  and  to  Albert  Marcus, 
a  fifth -grade  teacher. 

I  asked  them  how  they  would  describe 
Shapiro's  Individual  style  as  a  principal. 

Mrs.  Boone,  a  slim  and  Intense  woman, 
thought  for  a  few  momente.  "There's  never 
anything  overwhelming  about  It."  she  said. 
"Only  gradually  do  you  realize  there  Is 
leadership,  and  then  not  In  the  conventional 
administrative  sense.  He's  not  a  machine, 
like  many  other  principals,  nor  Is  he  so 
chaotically  Involved  that  he  runs  around 
Uke  a  teacher  trainee,  the  way  others  do. 
How  can  I  make  It  tangible?  He's  a  con- 
stant stimulus.  Here  we're  aU  free  to  Ini- 
tiate ideas  and  practices  of  out  own.  And  If 
they  don't  work  out,  we're  not  made  to  feel 
stupid.  I  don't  think  anyone  on  the  steff 
feels  hampered.  That's  why  the  turnover  of 
teachers  is  low  and  why  many  teachers  vol- 
unteer to  come  here.  Another  thing  is  that 
he  listens." 

"Unlike  those  principals  who  don't  want 
to  be  bothered  with  problems,"  Marcus 
broke  In.  "In  some  schools,  If  you  have 
a  chUd  in  trouble,  it's  Uke  your  fault.  The 
principal  doesn't  want  to  have  anything 
to  do  vrlth  It." 

"It's  a  funny  way  he  listens,  though," 
Mrs.  Boone  said.  "Often,  all  of  a  sudden, 
you  find  yourself  answering  your  own  ques- 
tions." 

"And  that  lack  of  pressure  reaches  the 
kids,"  Marcus  added.  "You  can  be  yow- 
self  and  you  can  let  them  be  themselves — 
If  that's  the  way  you  teach.  Many  of  these 
kids,  after  they  finish  sixth  grade  here, 
keep  coming  back.  You  almost  have  to 
chase  them  on  to  their  new  school." 

"They  feel  accepted  here."  Mrs.  Boons 
said.  "They  get  a  sense  of  tbelr  own  pres- 
ence. And  they  feel  as  free  to  go  to  Dr. 
Shapiro  as  to  go  to  tbelr  teacher.  Some- 
times freer.  I've  heard  little  chUdren  say 
to  a  teacher.  'I'm  going  to  tell  Dr.  Shapiro 
on  you.'  And  they  dont  bsve  to  go  far  to 
find  him.  He  wanders  a  lot.  He  knows 
what  is  going  on.  It's  the  oddest  thing — ^if 
there's  a  crisis  anywhere  In  the  school,  he's 
there."     >   4^-  :; 


"You  know  what  It  ts?"  Mkrcus  said. 
"The  school  is  aUve.  You  go  Into  some  ele- 
mentary schools  and  everything  Is  quiet — 
much  too  quiet.  But  these  kids  are  sup- 
pressed In  saoall,  overcrowded  apartmente. 
Ilkey  need  a  place  where  they  can  express 
themselves.  And  this  is  the  place.  But  he 
can't  perform  miracles — we  need  mcM'e  money 
for  books  and  for  nuiterlals.  Like  when 
we're  w<H-klng  In  Negro  hUtory — there  arent 
enou^  books  to  cover  more  than  one  class 
at  a  time." 

"And  we  need  smaller  classes!"  Mrs.  Booce 
almoet  shouted.  "I've  token  children  on  my 
own  In  groups  of  three  and  four,  and  then 
I  got  resulte.  let  me  teU  you.  Even  with 
absolute  non-readers.  Also,  we  need  more 
money  to  help  buUd  a  range  of  experiences 
t<x  the  children.  I  dont  mean  Higher  Hori- 
zons, these  programs  where  you  teke  a  group 
of  kids  somewhere  for  'cultv^al  enrichment' 
and  they  all  meet  outside,  still  segregated. 
I  mean  experiences  in  which  they're  Inte- 
grated with  children  of  backgrounds  that  are 
varied  economically  and  socially  as  well  as 
racially.  All  sorts  of  children  ought  to  take 
trips  together,  and  our  kids  ought  to  be  able 
to  participate  In  other  schools'  actlvltiee— 
like  sharing  a  science  fair.  say.  And  chUdren 
from  other  schools  ought  to  come  here  and 
work  In  our  science  fair." 

"It  wotUd  be  valuable  for  some  of  the 
teachers  In  other  schools  to  get  to  know  our 
kids."  Marcus  said.  "Thoee  stereotypes  about 
the  children  of  the  poor  are  still  so  per- 
vasive— 'They  can't  learn,'  They  won't  learn.' 
It's  surprising  how  much  they  do  learn,  even 
with  all  the  obstacles." 

"Oh,  they  have  strengths."  Mrs.  Boone 
said,  shaking  her  head.  "The  abiUty  to  sur- 
vive, for  one.  And  look  at  the  amount  of 
responsibility  these  children  have  to  take. 
They  can't  enjoy  growing  up.  because  they 
can't  be  children.  They've  been  frustrated 
so  long  that  some  days  I  feel  Uke  I'm  sitting 
on  a  povTder  keg  and  not  accomplishing  any. 
thing." 

'Tve  beard  Shapiro  toU  children  that  If 
they're  h\u-t,  they  should  cry,"  Marcus  said. 
"He'U  soothe  them  and  let  them  know 
someone's  In  their  comer.  To  an  adult, 
their  problems  often  seem  so  little.  He  sees 
thoee  problems  as  the  kids  do." 

"I  used  to  work  in  a  school  with  a  prin- 
cipal who  was  afraid  of  the  kids."  Mrs. 
Boone  said.  "He  was  afraid  to  totich  them. 
Shapiro  pulls  them  In.  Before  you  know  it, 
there's  a  child  In  his  arms."  She  smiled. 
"I  walked  Into  his  office  last  week  and  he  was 
comforting  a  boy  who  had  ripped  his  panto, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  was  trying  to  sew 
up  the  tear.  I  had  to  take  the  needle  away 
from  him — sewing  Is  not  one  of  his  major 
skills.  And  the  community  senses  his  real- 
ness.  too.  I  was  virlth  him  one  day  when  a 
stranger  stopped  him  on  Elgth  Avenue. 
•You  ain't  Just  the  principal  of  the  school,' 
the  man  said.  'You're  the  principal  of  this 
neighborhood.'  "  Mrs.  Boone  was  silent  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  then  went  on.  "You  know, 
I  never  think  of  him  In  terms  of  color.  With 
some  people,  I  always  have  In  the  back  of 
my  mind:  What  does  this  white  guy  want? 
But  I've  stopped  thinking  of  him  as  a  white 
man.    He's  almost  become  a  'member.' " 

A  young  Negro  teacher,  listening  In. 
laughed.  "I  don't  think  of  him  as  a  'mem- 
ber,'" she  said.  "I  know  he's  a  Jewish 
man  with  a  long,  hocked  nose.  But  I  know 
he  cares  about  these  kids,  and  that's  what 
counte." 

A  few  mornings  later,  I  arrived  at  P.S. 
119  a  little  after  nine  for  an  assembly  In 
the  school  auditorium,  on  the  fourth  floor. 
I  found  Shapiro  standing  at  the  back,  watch- 
ing as  some  of  the  chUdren  performed — 
some  singing,  others  reciting.  A  buxom 
woman  named  Mrs.  Bonnie  Taylor,  whom 
I  had  met  on  a  previous  visit,  announced 
that  the  assembly  vras  being  dedicated  to 
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Dr.  Shapiro.    H«  wlnoad.    Baven  girt*  stood 
«nd  a«af  In  unlaon: 

Ob.,  he  U  tb«  bnT««tl 
Oh,  he  U  the  grMtevll 
Well  flfht  before  we  ewltehl 

"TUk     about     tandnwaablag,"     Shapiro 
mumbled. 

A  UtUe  later  In  the  procram.  BhJ4>lro  eald 
aofUy.  "Tou  aee  that  girl  with  the  brown 
blouae  In  the  center  of  the  back  row?  I'm 
worried  about  her.  Her  mother  U  known  In 
the  area  aa  a  quael-proatttute,  and  the  other 
klde  used  to  teaae  her  xmmierelfuUy.  She  re- 
acted with  varloue  kind*  of  aggreealons  and 
was  very  dlffloult  to  handle.  Then  I  put  her 
In  Mta.  Taylor's  class.  It's  an  unusual  olass 
In  that  It  Indudee  children  from  the  eeoond 
to  the  sixth  gradee  who  need  extra  support— 
who  need  to  be  able  to  beUeve  that  an  adult 
caree  enough  about  them  to  protect  them. 
When  they're  strong  enough,  they  leave  her 
room  and  go  into  their  reg\ilar  grade  classee. 
Mrs.  Taylor  has  forbidden  the  children  In 
her  room  to  tease  the  girl,  but  she  has  other 
problems,  too.  I  don't  know  how  long  we'll 
be  able  to  hold  her."  Shapiro  smiled.  "Vn. 
Taylor  seems  Indestructible."  he  said.  "She 
has  a  kind  of  bull  strength.  Hm  moet  ag- 
greealve  children  eoon  learn  that  they  oant 
act  out  against  her.  and  they  also  leam  that 
shell  protect  them  against  the  aggreasion 
of  others.  She  visits  the  homes,  too,  and 
makee  the  relattvely  few  mothers  who  reject 
-  their  children  toe  the  line  and  support  their 
children.  Usually,  she  starU  out  with  a  class 
of  about  ten,  but  it  Increases  aa  the  year 
goes  on.  Right  now  she  has  forty.  In  addi- 
tion, she  comes  in  very  early  to  take  charge 
of  the  yard,  and  she  works  in  the  after-school 
center." 

A  lean  boy  of  about  twelve,  wearing  a 
green  Jacket,  old  black  pants,  and  a  porkpie 
hat,  walked  up  the  aisle  toward  us.  His 
head  was  down.  "Hello.  John,"  said  Shapiro. 
The  boy  dldnt  look  up  and  kept  going. 
"There's  a  remarkable  t>oy,"  Shapiro  told 
me.  "He's  In  the  sixth  grade  and  reads  at 
an  eleventh-grade  level.  He  may  be  the 
smartest  boy  we've  ever  had.  I  dont  really 
understand  how  it  happened.  He  doesn't 
know  who  his  mother  was.  He  does  know 
he  has  a  father  somewhere  who  has  no  In- 
tereet  in  him.  Some  years  ago,  he  was  picked 
up  by  a  woman  who  became  his  mother. 
She  was  an  alcoholic,  but  she  gave  the  child 
real  warmth.  Sometimes  we'd  aee  them 
hanging  on  to  each  other,  almost  crying  on 
each  other.  He  has  signs  of  some  kind  of 
heart  strain,  and  she'd  take  him  down  to 
Bellevue  for  pills.  Well,  If  they  made  her 
wait  too  long,  sometimes  she'd  raise  such  a 
niekus  the  police  had  to  be  called.  They'd 
oil  the  echool,  and  we  would  calm  them 
down.  A  few  months  ago,  the  man  she  had 
been  living  with  died.  And  soon  after  that, 
she  died.  The  man  had  been  brutal— he 
used  to  whip  the  boy— but,  with  the  woman 
there,  there  was  at  least  someone  In  the 
house  he  could  depend  on.  Now  be  and  his 
younger  sister  are  being  taken  care  of  by 
another  woman.  He  calls  her  an  aunt.  She 
<loesn't  care  much  for  him,  and  the  man 
sAe*!  living  with  has  no  use  for  him.  There 
have  been  tlmee  when  he's  had  no  food  for 
a  whole  weekend.  When  there's  no  food  in 
the  house,  hU  younger  sister  has  eaten  with 
neighbors,  but  John  says  he  refuses  to  beg 
for  food.  When  It  gets  too  bad.  he  goes  out 
and  husttee,  and  then  buys  what  he  wants. 
He's  disgusted  with  the  kind  of  life  his  'aunt' 
and  'uncle'  live,  but  he's  not  siure  he  can 
get  out  of  tt. 

"John  has  always  been  dlfflcult.  but  in 
recent  months  he's  become  worse.  He  gets 
angry  at  the  slightest  provocation— or  with 
no  provocation  at  all.  A  few  weeks  ago.  he 
was  walking  through  the  gym  while  a  small 
olaaa  of  mentally  retarded  children  were 
playing  there.  John  took  the  basketbaU 
away  from  one  of  VMm,  the  «>><i<^  com- 


plained, and  John  kicked  him  in  the  stomach. 
A  young  teacher  named  Richard  Stephenson 
dragged  him  down  to  the  office  and  insisted 
John  shouldn't  be  In  the  school.    He  wanted 
to  bring  chargae  against  him  at  the  poUce 
sUtton.  but  I  said  that  wasn't  our  style  here. 
We  take  oalcnlated  risks,  and  the  kind  of 
preesure  Stephenson  wanted  to  an»ly  through 
the  pollGe  would  have  limited  our  chanoee  to 
experiment.    WeU.  the  nest  day  three  poUce- 
men   from   the   Youth  Squad  showed   up. 
StephensMi  had  lodged  a  complaint,   rm  not 
saying  he  might  not  have  had  a  grievance. 
J<dm  seemed  dangerous,  and  It  could  have 
been  claimed  that  he  was  in  the  way  of  edu- 
catlzig  the  other  children.    But  grievances 
should  be  taken  up  with  the  school's  staff- 
reUtione   committee   or    with    the    imlon's 
grievance  committee.    He  could  have  ap- 
pealed above  me  in  the  system.    The  police 
Just  didn't  seem  to  be  the  proper  agency. 
Stephenson's  an  unusuaUy  creative  teacher, 
there's  no   question   about  that — Ms  class 
has  been  putting  together  a  computer,  for 
example,  and  that  stimulated  them  to  read 
better,  because  they  couldn't  assemble  It  if 
they  dldnt  understand  the  instructions— 
but  he  has  a  tendency  to  over-protect  his 
children,  probably  because  he's  aware  that 
our  children  certainly  do  need  more  protec- 
tion than  they  receive."    Shapiro  sighed.    "I 
do   very    much    reepect   his   defending   his 
children,  but  I  wish  he'd  had  more  trust  In 
our  attempts  to  help  John." 
I  asked  what  h^pened  with  the  police. 
"It  started   badly,"  Shapiro  said.     "One 
of  oiu:  guidance  counsellors,  Mrs.  Olga  La- 
Beet,  began  to  explain  bow  bright  he  was. 
So  they  asked  him  to   read  something  for 
them.    He  flatly  refused  and  told  them  to 
go  away.    In  fact,  he  swore  at  them.    That 
made   them    think   Stephenson    was   right. 
But  they  were  Impreesed  that  John  is  never 
abeent — that,  with  no  direction  from  home, 
he  gets  here  every  day.    And  I  spoke  to  them 
at  length  about  his  potential  and  my  anger 
at  what  Stephenson  had  done.    That  seemed 
to  move  them.    Finally  they  made  out  a  file 
card — which  they  loee  anyway — and  he  was 
able  to  sUy  in  school.    But  we  did  feel  John 
could  be  helped  by  one  of  the  caseworkers 
with  the  Bureau  of  Attendance.    The  prob- 
lem was.  we  couldnt  get  a  caseworker  unices 
his  problem  concerned  attendance  In  some 
way.    Well,  he  does  occasionally  ran  out  of 
a  classroom,  so,  technically,  he's  sometimes 
absent  from  class,  and  we  got  him  a  case- 
worker." 

When  the  assembly  was  over,  Shapiro  and 
I  walked  into  the  corridor.  "ScHxa'n  always 
teeUng  us,"  he  went  on.  "Right  after  the 
incident  that  led  to  Stephenson's  calling  the 
police,  John  started  swearing  at  me.  He  and 
I  were  alone  on  a  landing  outside  the  gym. 
He  called  me  a  number  of  otoscenitlea — with 
'white'  at  the  head  of  each  list.  Then  he 
started  swinging  at  me.  I  kept  my  hands 
up  so  I  wouldn't  get  hurt,  and  I  looked  right 
into  his  eyes  and  told  him,  'I'm  letting  you 
do  this  because  I  can  guard  against  being 
hurt. 

"The  reason  you  hK  little  kids,  like  the 
kid  with  the  basketbaU,  Is  that  those  are 
the  only  kinds  of  problems  you  think  you 
can  take  care  of  at  the  time  they  happen. 
You  have  very  hard  problems,  John.  »»««< 
we  can  help  you  with  them.'  'I  dont  need 
your  help,  you  white  bastard.'  he  said. 
Finally,  I  told  him  that  I  was  going  down- 
stairs and  that  hs  could  come  if  he  wanted 
to.  After  a  while,  he  followed  me  to  the 
oOoe,  hting  around,  and  found  ■o«»yit*'1ng 
to  read.  A  few  weeks  later,  he  challenged 
ma  to  box  him.  Tnatlng  again.  He  bad  to 
reaasure  himself  that,  physically,  I  covid 
take  care  of  him.  That  way.  if  1  wm  going 
to  help  him.  my  help  would  be  worthwhile 
by  his  criteria.  In  other  words,  was  I  'matt' 
only  because  I  was  helplees?  Tou  know,  the 
man  who  lived  with  the  'mother'  irtio  took 
care  of  John  before  she  died  was  vwy  atvA, 


but  John  missed  his  bwaHngi.  in  a  «•» 
because  he  felt  a  man  as  strong  as  that 
could  give  him  eome  kind  of  security.  So 
he  came  into  my  office,  I  closed  the  door 
and  we  boxed  for  about  three  mluutas! 
Mostly  I  outfelnted  him,  although  occaMoa- 
aUy  I'd  hit  him  lightly  on  the  face.  Ha  «m 
really  trying,  but  be  waa  qulto  pleased  that 
he  lo*t.  because  now  he  felt  I  could  take 
care  at  him." 

Z  aaked  how  long  Jobn  had  been  in  the 
echool. 

"He  started  out  here,  but  we  havent  had 
him  for  the  fuU  six  years,"  Shapiro  said 
"WhUe  he  was  In  the  third  grade,  the  people 
he  was  living  with  moved  out  of  the  dlstriet 
Late  in  his  fifth-grade  year,  we  heard  that 
he  had  got  into  considerable  trouble  in  his 
new  school  and 'was  about  to  be  suspended. 
We  were  able  to  get  him  back  fhrnngti  a 
waiver  of  district  llnee.  For  tami  time  this 
year,  we've  been  letting  ><»tT)  vdrk  in  the 
office  when  he  can't  stay  still  in  claw.  Bs 
wasn't  reUtlng  to  his  sixth-grade  teacher 
At  first,  we'd  let  him  walk  around  the  build- 
ing. I'd  know  he  wasnt  in  class  when  uttla 
kids  would  come  Into  the  office  complalnlag 
that  he'd  bothered  them.  But  once  he  be- 
gan to  get  office  work  to  do,  he'd  eravltats 
there." 

A  short  woman  of  about  forty  was  walking 
toward  us  in  the  hall,  and  Shapiro  caUed 
her  over  to  meet  me.  She  was  Mrs.  LaBeet, 
the  guidance  counselor  who  had  hold  the 
police  how  bright  John  was,  and  when  she 
learned  that  we  had  been  discussing  John, 
she  said,  "A  friend  of  mine  asked  me.  'Why 
do  you  let  this  John  cheat  the  other  chil- 
dren?' He's  not  cheating  them  that  much. 
Not  compared  to  how  much  the  Board  of 
Education  is  cheating  them.  I  think  we  can 
be  of  some  help  to  that  child.  But  what 
happens  to  him  after  he  leavee  here?" 

Shapiro  nodded.  "The  boy  could  be  in  ooa 
of  the  profeesions.  but  the  odds  against  him 
are  so  large."  he  said.  "After  he  leaves  here, 
we  could  be  helpful  in  a  parental  way  U  he 
felt  free  to  come  back,  knowing  we'd  alwsyi 
be  interested  in  what  he  was  doing.  But 
I  wonder  what  will  happen  to  him  in  Junior 
high  school,  when  he  has  six  or  eight  differ- 
ent teachers  to  cope  with.  All  he  needs  is  to 
get  into  trouble  with  one,  and  then  what?" 

After  a  glance  at  his  watch,  Shapiro  ez- 
cused  himself  to  return  to  his  office,  and  I 
walked  on  down  the  corridor  with  Mrs. 
lABeet.  "The  most  important  thing  yon 
have  to  imderstand  about  theee  children  is 
their  uncertainty,"  she  told  me.  '"niey  have 
to  worry  about  so  many  things  I  Problems 
are  always  *'«"g«"g  in  the  air.  For  some, 
the  problem  is  as  basic  as  'Where  am  I  going 
to  live  tomorrow,  and  with  whom?*  Or,  If 
there's  a  father  in  the  house.  Is  be  going  to 
walk  out?  Or,  if  he  has  gone,  is  he  evsr 
coming  back?  A  boy  was  acting  up  the  other 
day,  and  he  yelled  at  me,  'Oo  ahead  and  put 
me  out  of  school  t  My  father  will  take  cart 
of  nter  Well,  I  know  who  his  father  Is,  and 
I  know  his  father  hasn't  seen  him  In  two 
yaars.  What  he  has  at  home  Is  a  mother  with 
two  other  boys,  and  all  three  boys  are  trou- 
bleeome.  Sure,  she  loves  them,  but  she's  in 
a  state  of  constant  irritation,  and  to  are 
they."  Mrs.  LaBeet  held  up  her  hand  to  ilow 
down  a  boy  who  was  running,  and  then  she 
said.  "Dont  forget  everybody  has  a  TV  set 
nowadays.  Theee  kids  look  at  those  fathw* 
In  the  neat  suits,  they  see  thoee  delicious 
meals  and  comfortable  homes  on  the  screen. 
and  they  look  at  where  they  are.  At  least 
bafcre  TV,  if  you  were  poor,  you  couldnt 
go  to  the  moviea  very  often.  Now  the  whols 
businese  is  shoved  down  their  throats  ev«y 
day.  A  echool  like  this  can  help.  But  there 
are  eighteen  hours  a  day  when  they're  not 
hare.  Sometimes  it's  the  bright  ones  who 
are  deetroyed  first.  TheyYe  more  acut^ 
aware  of  the  tup  between  what  they  see  on 
TV  and  the  unentptoyed  men  they  see  stand- 
ing on  the  streets,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
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own  lack  of  enough  food  ami  jclothes.  Tou 
look  at  theee  children  and  ]()u  knots  they 
have  as  ipuch  potential  as  ml^Clle-claas  chil- 
dren. So  you  try  to  teach  them,  but  on  some 
days  it's  as  if  they  puUed  a  shade  down  be- 
twttax  themselvee  and  you.  lind  you  cant 
get  in  there."  I 

I  asked  Mrs.  LaBeet  what  f^de  her  keep 
on  trying  to  raise  the  shade. 

She  laughed.  "I  do  Uke  ctiUdren."  she 
Mid.  "And  my  own  background  at  home 
was  such  that  we  were  all  taught  to  feel 
neponslbllity  for  our  own  pfople.  I  live 
In  New  Bochelle,  and  I  keep  bufly  flipiting  the 
■ehool  board  there.  I  cotaqThave  taxigbt 
there,  too,  but  I  decided  to  work  in  Harlem. 
because  I  felt  theee  kids  eeoecially  needed 
Negro  teachers  like  me.  I  dpnt  want  to 
sound  egocentric,  but  I  was  bi  ttught  up  in  a 
nelgbborhood  like  this  and  I  «as  as  poor  as 
they  are.  I  did  have  a  father  m  id  mother  who 
were  Intereeted  in  my  educatan,  but  I  can 
Identify  with  these  children.  Vhen  they  be- 
have In  annoying  ways,  I  remec  iper  that  tber« 
were  days  when  I  acted  like  ^at.  There  are 
other  Negro  teachers  here  who  were  brought 
up  in  this  kind  of  neighborhood,  and,  by  and 
large,  the  kids  relate  better  to  the  teachers 
who  have  been  through  what  they're  going 
through.  Teachers  like  us  cad  see  their  real 
abilities.  We  know  theee  kidaj  Can  teke  care 
of  themselves  better  than  any  middle-class 
children  In  the  city,  and  we^ry  to  broaden 
those  abilities.  In  other  neighborhoods,  it's 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  that  a  child's 
abllltlee  have  to  be  developed  along  many 
different  lines.  Here  all  thoaei  poeitive  ener- 
gies are  first  channelled  into  Just  surviving. 
We  have  to  get  them  doing  nWre  than  that. 
We  have  to  give  them  confidence  that  they 
can  do  more.  But  first,  soma  of  them  Just 
have  to  leam  that  they  can  be  loved.  That's 
why  what  Mrs.  Taylor  does  is  to  Important. 
If  you  walked  in  at  the  wrong  time,  you 
might  not  understand  what's  ^ing  on  in  her 
loom.  Like  once  a  very  big  bo^  was  threat- 
ening her.  'O.K.,'  she  salf|  XefB  go. 
sweetie.'  And  she  beat  the  dayilghto  out  of 
him.  But  then  she  said.  'Con2»  to  Mother.' 
and  kissed  him  when  he  put  h^  head  on  her 
bosom.  She  doesn't  reject  th|B|n.  She  may 
raise  Cain  with  them,  but  shel  doesnt  r«Ject 
them.  She  does  set  up  reivictions.  but 
they're  within  the  framework  of  love,  and 
they  help  the  child  begin  to  develop  his  own 
Inner  controls,  so  that  he  doeen't  fall  off  the 
edge.  The  mothering  class  Dr.  Shapiro  set 
up  for  her  was  the  first  one  In  the  system. 
It  stlU  is  Just  about  the  otily  one.  We 
could  use  a  lot  more."  J 

After  my  talk  with  Mrs.  liBeet.  I  found 
Shapiro  in  his  outer  office,  bidding  a  piece 
of  paper  to  John.  "Two  Thei^nofax  copies. 
please,"  he  said  to  the  boy.  I  "It's  a  very 
Important  letter." 

I  followed  Shapiro  into  his  private  office. 
On  a  table  was  a  small  bag  ()f  grass  seed. 
"There  was  another  bag,"  he  j^ld.  "I  gave 
U  to  John  a  couple  of  weeks  ligo.  when  he 
»«ke<l  for  it.  For  a  whUe,  he! held  it  in  hU 
arms  like  a  rag  doll,  rocking  It  back  and 
forth.  Then  he  thought  hej  might  plant 
the  seeds  in  the  park.  Later,  he  said  he 
might  put  them  on  his  mother'^  grave.  And 
iu  gave  me  a  lltUe  bos  of  dixjt:  with  a  grass 
••ed  In  it.  I  was  very  proud  oir  it  and  kept 
»  on  my  deek,  but  we  had  a  hot  argument 
«e  day  and  he  took  the  b0«  and  spUled 
•verythlng  into  the  wastepaper  basket.  He's 
coming  along,  though.  Hs  [iid  rip  down 
•ome  posters  in  the  hall  this  morning,  and 
"•i  been  stealing  a  bit  of  mi>hey  from  the 
P«c«-  But  sometimes,  when  |a  child  steals, 
M  steals  from  a  person  he  likes.  The  fantasy 
»  that  the  person  hss  given  1 4m  a  gift  be- 
cause be  likes  him.  I  learned  that  when  I 
'Js  working  with  disturbed  cHUdren  at  Bel- 
Jjjwe  years  ago.  I'd  been  wor|dng  day  after 
*y  With  a  boy  who  had  serioiis  reading  dlf- 
"«attea.  One  day  he  stole  my  ratch.  1  fUt 
•"•troyed,    lUe    a    martyred     >ar«nt.    For- 


tunately, a  chUd  psychiatrist  on  the  staff 
explained  to  me  what  waa  happening." 

John  came  in  with  the  two  copies  he  had 
been  asked  for.  Shapiro  looked  them  over. 
"Fine,"   he   said.    "Pull   me   another  one." 

"Make  up  your  mind,"  said  John. 

"I  apologize,"  said  Shi4>lro,  smiling. 

John  grinned  and  went  out  with  the  letter. 

The  letter,  Shapiro  told  me,  concerned  a 
meeting  of  the  P.S.  119  Parente'  Assodatlcm. 
I  mentioned  that  the  association  was  known 
to  be  an  aggressive  one,  although  one  of  the 
stereotypes  about  schools  in  neighborhoods 
of  the  poor  Is  that  it's  dlfflcult  to  get  parente 
Involved  in  such  groups.  "For  a  long  time. 
It  was  difficult  here,  too,"  Shapiro  said.  "The 
parente  didn't  trust  us,  and  they  had  good 
reason  not  to.  One  of  the  problems  with 
parente  in  this  kind  of  neighborhood  Is  sup- 
poeed  to  be  that  they're  non-verbal.  Well, 
they  often  have  very  good  reasons  for  not 
saying  much  to  school  administrators. 
ITiey're  thinking.  Why  don't  the  children 
have  readers  to  bring  home,  and  why  don't 
they  have  more  of  other  things,  too?  But 
often  the  parente  don't  ask.  because  they 
sense  that  the  principal  is  loyal  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  not  to  the  children,  and  they 
figure.  What's  the  use?  He's  not  going  to 
do  anything  to  change  the  system.  So  it's 
an  act  of  Intelligence  on  their  part  to  refiise 
to  enter  into  what  would  be  a  phony  dia- 
logue. The  parente  here  were  slow  to  accept 
the  fact  that  we  were  talking  honestly  about 
the  deflclenclee  of  the  school.  We  told  them 
that  what  we  were  doing  was  much  im- 
paired because  we  didn't  have  the  resources 
to  do  very  much.  That  kind  of  admission 
was  something  new  in  their  experience.  We 
admitted  that  we  didn't  have  enough  books, 
for  example,  and  finally  we  got  the  parente 
to  write  to  the  Board  and  ask  for  more.  Be- 
tween their  efforts  and  ours,  we  did  get  more, 
and  then  we  discovered  that  many  of  the 
same  parente  who  had  seemed  inarticulate 
were  very  verbal  and  quite  sophisticated. 
We  began  with  only  ten  parente  coming  to 
meetings,  but  eventually  we  started  getting 
as  many  aa  seven  hundred  and  fifty  at  im- 
portant meetings. 

"However.  I  know  perfectly  well  there's  also 
a  reeldue  of  criticism  of  our  school,"  Shapiro 
went  on.  "When  I  first  came,  I  began  to 
relax  the  discipline  in  the  school — ^in  the 
narrow  sense  of  that  word — and  there  were 
parente  who  Interpreted  that  as  indicating 
I  was  Just  another  white  man  who  didn't  care 
about  their  children.  If  I  cared.  I'd  dis- 
cipline them  more.  I  think  we've  proved  we 
do  care,  but  there  are  still  parente  who  feel 
our  discipline  isn't  strong  enough.  They  go 
off  to  work  and  are  worried  about  their  chil- 
dren being  alone.  So  the  threat  of  severe 
corporal  punishment  if  the  child  misbehaves 
is  always  in  the  air,  almoet  like  a  wireleaa, 
between  the  parent  and  the  child.  They 
want  us  to  'protect'  the  child  in  the  same 
way.  I  keep  telling  them  It  would  actually 
be  easier  for  us  to  vise  strong  discipline — in 
that  narrow  sense — but  that  our  staff  tries 
to  develop  the  children's  liveliness.  We're 
trying  to  help  them  develop  an  inner  dla- 
cipllne.  A  child  must  have  enough  energy 
left  in  him  to  remain  courageous.  By  that 
I  mean  the  ability  to  question  rather  than  al- 
ways saying,  'Yes,  sir,'  and  'No,  air.'  I  think 
it's  good  that  noany  of  our  children  are  able 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  adulte  in  the 
building.  This  is  particularly  important  for 
Negro  children.  They've  been  teught  that 
it's  safe  to  be  respectful.  We  want  them  to 
understand  that  they're  citizens  and  they  can 
question.  That  is,  they're  cltlzena  except  for 
one  right — the  right  not  to  go  to  school.  It's 
a  very  important  right,  and  since  we've  taken 
it  away  from  them,  it's  our  respcmslbility  to 
make  the  school  as  interesting  as  poaslble. 
You  know,  at  Junior  High  School  130,  v^iere 
moet  of  oiu-  girls  go  when  they  leave  here, 
and  at  130.  where  the  boys  go,  our  children 
are  oooaldared  outstanding  in  behavior  In 


that  they're  not  hostile  to  the  teachers.  Be- 
ing able  to  question  them,  they  can  reepect 
and  trust  them. 

"Incldently,  the  children  in  Mr.  Marcus's 
fifth-grade  claaa  have  been  doing  aome  im- 
portant queetlonlng."  Shapiro  aald  with  evi- 
dent aatlsfaetlon.  "They  analysed  a  sizable 
number  of  social -studies  textbooks,  and  they 
found  every  one  to  be  wanting.  Then  they 
wrote  letters  to  the  publishers  and  to  same 
of  the  people  in  the  school  system,  pointing 
out  that  certein  matters  of  opinion  were 
being  treated  as  facts — the  stetement  in  one 
book,  for  example,  that,  on  the  whole,  slavee 
were  happy  on  the  plantetions.  They  got 
many  answers,  and  not  being  satisfied  with 
some  of  them,  they  wrote  again." 

I  aaked  Shapiro  what  the  reaction  had 
been  from  officials  of  the  school  system. 

He  smiled.  "There  were  Inqolrles,"  he 
said.  "Nothing  was  said  that  was  an  out- 
right condenmation,  but  implicit  in  the 
questions  vras,  'How  could  you  let  this  hap- 
pen?' That's  the  sort  of  attitude  that  keeps 
teachers  passive.  My  answer  was  that  at 
this  point  there  is  no  social-studies  textbook 
that  treate  the  Negro  fairly,  and  that  the 
children's  questions  were  a  true  culmination 
of  their  reeearch  and  were  an  excellent  learn- 
ing experience." 

Miss  Jones,  the  assistant  principal  in 
charge  of  the  lower  gradea,  came  into  Sha- 
piro's office  to  say  that  she  had  Just  heard 
"exciting  news"  from  one  of  the  second- 
grade  classes.  "Thirteen  of  the  children 
have  finished  'Our  New  Friend,'"  aha  aald. 
"That'a  only  a  firat-grade  book,  of  course, 
but  Ous  is  really  reading.  He's  picked  up 
loto  of  new  words."  Miss  Jones  turned  to 
me.  and  said.  "That's  when  we  get  the  re- 
wards. Tou  feel  you're  up  against  a  blank 
wall,  and  suddenly  one  day  light  dawns,  and 
the  child  unfolds.  No  wonder  a  teacher 
feels  like  aihouting  when  that  happens.  Tou 
have  no  idea  of  the  months  of  energy  and 
effOTt  that  went  into  getting  0\is  to  read. 
They  didn't  nickname  him  Oranlte  Ous  for 
nothing." 

"That  sort  of  thing  geto  through  to  the 
parente,  too,"  said  Shapiro.  "Our  teachers 
have  a  great  emotional  Investment  in  getting 
the  children  to  leam.  The  depth  of  a  con- 
cern like  that  only  becomes  clear  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  although  on  one  oc- 
casion that  you've  probably  heard  about,  it 
waa  made  evident  in  a  very  dramatic  way." 

Shapiro  waa  referring  to  an  event  that 
briefly  made  PJB.  119  famoua  and  had  mora 
than  a  little  to  do  with  the  oonstriMtlon  of 
P.S.  93  as  a  replacement  for  It.  "Five  years 
ago.  the  physical  conditions  here  were 
awful."  he  explatoed.  "The  plaster  was 
falling  down.  When  it  rained,  there  were 
floods  in  the  halls.  And  there  was  no  way 
to  get  the  building  clean,  with  all  the  vermin 
end  oockroachee  around.  Tou  could  run 
into  a  rat  on  any  floor.  I  sent  letters  and 
letters  to  the  Board,  and  almost  Invariably  Z 
received  no  respoiue.  I'd  call,  and  I'd  be 
told,  'It's  not  my  department.  I'll  switch 
you.'  I'd  hold  on  and  nothing  would  hap- 
pen. Some  of  the  parente  went  to  City  Hall 
with  pictures  at  vrater  running  In  the  halls. 
Still  nothing  happened.  We  had  a  nvunber 
of  staff  meetings,  trying  to  figure  out  what 
to  do.  Finally.  I  suggested  that  we  could 
always  advertise  in  the  newspi^Mr.  Xvery- 
body  chipped  in.  and  on  May  22,  1991,  an  ad 
appeared  on  the  school  page  of  the  Worltf- 
TeZe^ram  A  Sun."  He  rummaged  throtigh  a 
drawer  in  his  desk  and  brought  oat  a  copy 
of  the  ad: 
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oivx  TW  A  vuJtBma  wrrnotrr; 

1.  Rate  and  Roaches  on  Every  Floor 

2.  A  Leaking  Roof 

8.  Broken  Door  ftamas 

4.  SpUt  Sessions  (H  an  edocatton) 
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5.  R«mg«rator 'TBsnpeniturcM  In  tb0  winter 
and  Orm-LUn  8w*ltarlng  During  ^xing 

6.  Irroparable  Plumbing.  BesiUtlng  In: 
Backupa.  Laaka,  Flooded  Tarda  and  Corrldora 
and  Luncbrooms 

7.  Sagi^ng.  Duigeroua  Walla 

0.  Overcroiwdlng  In  Lunchrooma  »»vl  ClaM- 
rooma 

9.  nnaanltary  CbUdren's  ToUeta 

10.  Wasteful  Temporary  Patching  of  Ob- 
■olete  and  Intrlnalcally  Inadequate  Scrap- 
PUe  Facllltlee  Without  Shoving  the  Taxpay- 
era*  Money  Down  the  Drain 

11.  Condemnation  of  Nine  Clanrooma  In 
One  Wing  of  Our  Old  (1899)  School  Where 
Our  Entire  Building  Is  Wrought  with  Fire 
and  Health  Hazards 


May  25,  im    I   ^^V  ^^»  ^^^^ 


ouB  caiLBair  raaaavB  a  mw  acKoob  wowl 
The  Ttoaohlng,  clerical,  and  admlnlatratlTe 
staff  or  Public  School  #119 — ^Manhattan 
When  I  banded  the  ad  back  to  Shapiro, 
he  grinned  and  said,  "That  was  the  nrat 
time  In  the  history  of  the  New  York  public- 
achool  system  anything  like  that  had  hap- 
pened." He  went  on  to  teU  me  that  after 
the  ad  appeared,  on  a  Monday,  there  was  no 
word  from  the  Board  In  the  next  few  days. 
However,  the  story  bad  been  picked  up  by 
radio  and  television  staUons,  newspapers. 
and  news  magazines.  Gabe  Pressman,  of 
WWBC-TV.  arrived  at  the  school,  saw  four 
rats,  had  them  chased  with  a  camera,  but 
was  unable  to  photograph  them.  At  eleven 
O'clock  on  Thursday  night  of  that  week, 
Shapiro  got  a  telephone  call  at  home  from  a 
man  he  had  never  heard  of  before,  who  called 
him  Klllott,  and  who  Identified  himself  as 
the  Mayor's  educational  representative. 
Mayor  Wagner,  Shapiro  was  informed,  was 
going  to  visit  the  school  the  next  day  with 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
aereral  high  administrative  officials  of  the 
school  system.  The  following  morning,  aa 
Shapiro  ushered  the  Mayor  and  the  school 
offlclals  Into  the  audltoHum,  a  teacher  and 
several  students  suddenly  pointed  at  a  comer 
of  the  room  and  yelled  "Rat!"  Seizing  a 
bjoom.  the  principal  pursued  the  rat.  The 
Mayof,  somewhat  shaken,  peered  In  the  di- 
rection of  the  himt  but  wasnt  quick  enough 
to  see  the  rat  before  It  eaeaped  under  a  radia- 
tor. The  rat  hole,  however,  waa  clearlv 
▼lalble.  ' 

After  the  Mayor  left.  Shapiro  told  me,  he 
retxirned  to  his  office  and  found  an  associ- 
ate superintendent  waiting  for  him.  "Why 
didn't  you  go  through  channels?"  he  de- 
manded of  Shapiro.  "This  U  a  hell  of  a 
thing— airing  our  dirty  linen  In  public. 
Ellle,  you're  disgracing  us!  This  should 
have  been  kept  a  family  affair."  Shapiro 
told  the  associate  superintendent  that  he  had 
tried  to  go  through  all  the  channels  he  knew 
about  but  there  had  been  no  results.  "Sure, 
you  chose  an  effective  method  to  publldze 
your  grlevancea."  the  associate  superintend- 
ent said  sardonically.  "But  you  could  have 
been  Just  aa  effective  by  burning  down  the 
building." 

Shapiro  t<rtd  me  he  said  nothing  at  this 
point.  "I  forgave  him  that  first  outburst, 
because  he  waa  chagrined."  he  explained 
But  the  aaaoelate  superintendent  went  on 
comparing  the  newspaper  ad  to  burning 
down  the  school.  "No,  the  two  are  not 
equivalent,"  Shapiro  flnaUy  said  to  him. 
"What  we  did  was  simply  part  of  the  demo- 
cratic proceea  aa  It  appUes  to  education 
After  appealing  through  channels,  we  owed 
It  to  the  public  to  let  It  know  what  waa 
happening.  We're  extremely  democratic  up 
here.  Tour  talking  about  burning  down  the 
building  indloataa  that  you  and  we  have 
radically  different  oonoepu  of  the  demo- 
cratic proMM." 

In  addition  to  the  Mayor  and  repreaenta- 
Uvee  of  the  school-system  hierarchy,  there 
ware  other  visitors  at  P.8.  119  that  day  In- 
cluding parents  of  pupils  and  officers  of  sev- 
aral  unkma.    -Of  the  Mayor's  visit  had  boo- 


meranged.  we  would  have  had  more  than  a 
thousand  pickets  at  the  school  the  next 
Monday,  and  there  would  have  been  pressure 
from  the  labor  movement  on  certain  politi- 
cians," Shapiro  told  me.  "In  a  sense,  I  felt 
It  was  too  bad  It  dldnt  boomerang.  I  felt 
that  the  picketing  would  be  a  good  educa- 
tional experience  for  the  children  and  their 
parents,  too." 

Before  the  building  was  repaired  and  a 
commitment  was  made  to  build  a  new  school, 
the  klda  and  their  parents  had  their  educa- 
Uonal  experience.  In  the  fall  of  18«2,  parents 
set  up  a  picket  line  to  protest  that  the  school 
was  unsafe.  A  corollary  boycott  was  called, 
and  for  two  days  nine  hundred  children  were 
absent.  It  was  the  most  effective  boycott  of 
a  New  York  City  public  school  up  to  that 
point.  Of  his  role  In  the  boycott  Shapiro 
said  to  me,  "I  couldnt  tell  them  to  keep 
their  children  out,  but  they  knew  I  was 
empathlc." 

The  Incident  of  the  rat  and  the  demon- 
strations that  followed  It  obvloxisly  dldnt 
make  Shapiro's  relationship  with  his  supe- 
riors any  warmer  than  It  had  been.  I  asked 
him  to  eetlmate  his  status  at  110  Livingston 
Street — ^the  Board's  headquarters,  In  Brook- 
lyn. 

"I  would  say  that  for  a  long  period  It  has 
been  recognized  that  my  opinions  are  often 
different  from  those  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, some  headquarters  personnel,  and  the 
Council  of  Supervisory  Associations  to  which 
most  of  the  other  principals  belong,"  he 
said  dryly.  "I  have  regard  for  the  Board  of 
Education,  but  It  has  never  fully  recognized 
that  It  ought  to  be  functioning  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  children— all  children,  but 
most  particularly  poor  children,  who  have 
the  fewest  representatives  In  power.  The 
Board  should  continually  be  making  strong 
statements  about  the  urgent  need  for  money 
and  services.  So  far.  the  Board  has  rep- 
resented education  In  a  taxpayer's  style. 

"It  ought  to  keep  haranguing  the  city  to 
the  point  at  which  a  real  exploration  takes 
place  of  how  to  get  the  essential  funds. 
Sure,  there'd  be  some  complaints  from  parts 
of  the  citizenry,  but  It  would  be  useful  to 
get  those  complalnta  out  Into  the  open. 
And  the  middle  class  as  a  whole  would  not 
really  oppose  this  kind  of  push.  The  middle 
class  Is  always  passive — alienated  from  Its 
own  beliefs.  It  doesn't  even  know  It  has 
beliefs  until  things  are  stirred  up.  We  ought 
to  make  education  the  basic  Industry  In  this 
city.  Specifically,  If  we  could  expand  the 
school  budget  by  some  tova  hundred  million 
dollara  a  year — and  that's  not  much — we 
could  reduce  class  size  significantly.  For 
only  sixty  million  dollars  a  year,  we  could 
make  every  elementary  school — and  perhaps 
the  Junior  high  schools,  too — in  Harlem,  the 
South  Bronx,  Jamaica,  and  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant  Into  a  qualitatively  effective  school.  In 
Harlem,  we'd  need  Just  six  or  seven  million 
dollars  more  a  year  to  make  the  twenty 
elementary  and  Junior  high  schools  Into 
qualitatively  effective  schooU.  It  certainly 
cant  be  Impossible  to  get  that  kind  of 
money.  We  ought  to  be  ashamed — I  mean 
we  educators — that  we  have  not  been  leaders 
for  dramatic  Improvements  and  that  we  par- 
ticipate In  a  process  in  which  two-thirds, 
or  maybe  three-fourths,  of  the  children  are 
being  so  badly  undereducated  that  we're  giv- 
ing them  a  lifetime  of  unemployment. 

"Let  me  give  you  another  example  of  how 
all  of  us  have  been  dropouts  as  educators," 
Shapiro  went  on.  "For  years,  we  gave  chil- 
dren tn  neighborhoods  like  this  reading 
testa — geared  to  the  experiences  of  middle- 
class  children — and  we  used  those  tests  as 
Indices  of  the  children's  Intelligence  quo- 
tients. The  result  waa  a  self-fulfllUng 
prophecy.  The  children,  the  theory  ran, 
were  reading '  poorly  because  they  were 
stupid.  Consider  the  Insenaltlvlty  of  the 
educators  In  charge.  We  were  torturing  the 
children  with  those  tests  and  w«  were  tor> 


men  ting  the  teachers  as  well.  Yet  no  grous 
of  principals  or  of  headquarters  persotuM 
criticized  that  technique  of  demeaning  the 
children.  Of  course,  we  had  a  kind  of  veet«d 
Interest  In  not  complaining  about  the  w>y 
we  were  testing  them.  If  you  accept  tte 
premise  that  our  children  have  low  I.Q4, 
according  to  the  national  average,  our  own 
woeful  Inefficiency  doesn't  come  out.  Only 
In  the  past  couple  of  years,  as  a  result  of 
pressure  from  the  clvU-rlghts  movement, 
have  we  stepped  giving  tboee  biased  lo' 
tests." 

Shapiro  looked  at  his  watch  and  said  that 
It  was  time  for  him  to  go  and  move  his  car 
before  he  got  a  parking  ticket.  I  walked 
along  with  him.  "There's  so  much  that 
could  be  done,"  he  said.  "Take  this  neigh- 
borhood. It's  poor.  Stores  go  out  of  busl- 
neae,  leaving  many  vacant  spaces — some  with 
back  yards — that  could  be  used  aa  class- 
rooms. From  a  Hundred  and  Tenth  to  • 
Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  Streets  between 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues,  you  have  the 
equivalent  of  forty  or  fifty  potential  class- 
rooms. Why  not  use  them  for  young  chil- 
dren— with  the  back  yards  as  schoolyards, 
and  with  libraries  interspersed  here  and 
there?  The  libraries  could  be  for  parents  as 
well  as  children  and  could  be  open  until 
eight  or  nine  In  the  evening.  We  would  be 
coming  right  Into  the  heart  of  the  com- 
munlty,  creating  the  kind  of  reciprocal  rela- 
tionship between  the  community  and  the 
schools  that  you  dont  find  anywhere  In  this 
city — or  In  this  country.  It  could  be  a 
stimulus  toward  the  creation  of  a  new  so- 
ciety. I've  proposed  this  Idea  to  the  Board, 
with  the  estimate  that  It  would  take  four 
thousand  dollars  to  transform  each  vacant 
store  Into  a  classroom.  The  Board's  estimate 
Is  t«n  thousand,  but  even  ten  thousand  isn't 
much  when  you  consider  that  the  average 
classroom  in  a  regular  school  coets  more  than 
sixty  thoiisand  to  construct." 

We  passed  the  open  door  of  a  classroom, 
and  Shapiro  looked  in  for  a  moment.  "Thst 
teacher  is  so  well  organized  that  she  has 
organized  the  room  rather  than  the  chil- 
dren," he  said.  "She's  much  too  distant 
from  them.  She's  not  physically  close 
enough  to  them.  I  have  a  certain  amount 
of  autonomy  as  to  what  teachers  I  can  get 
rid  of,  but  It's  Umlted." 

I  remarked  that,  so  far,  Shapiro  had  said 
nothing  about  ways  of  Integrating  the 
schools. 

"To  begin  with,  the  storefront  classrooms 
could  Increase  the  pwDsslbilltles  for  integra- 
tion," he  replied.  "As  you  spread  out  along 
the  avenues,  you  would  break  through  dU- 
trlct  lines  and  move  Into  neighborhoods  that 
would  allow  for  different  racial  balances  In 
those  classrooms.  There  are  other  ways  of 
doing  it,  too.  Often,  segregation  is  on  sn 
economic  basis.  Segregation  of  black  and 
white  Is  more  obvious  in  appearance,  but 
look  at  what  we  have  here  in  Harlem.  In- 
creasingly fewer  middle-class  parents — those, 
for  Instance,  In  Lenox  Terrace  m-  the  River- 
ton  Houses — send  their  children  to  public 
schools.  Take  P.8.  197.  It's  in  a  largely 
mlddle-claas  Negro  community,  and  its 
teachers  are  the  equivalent  of  those  in  the 
private  schools,  but  hardly  any  of  those  mid- 
dle-class parents  send  their  children  there. 
We — I  mean  teachers — have  to  begin  by  leaf- 
letlng  and  by  approaching  these  parents  and 
other  nolddle-class  parents,  both  Negro  and 
white.  In  other  wajrs  to  make  an  issue  of 
this.  Of  course,  simultaneously,  the  public 
schools  In  Harlem  have  to  be  made  much 
more  effective.  At  present.  It  may  be  that  a 
middle-class  child,  Negro  or  white,  isnt  suf- 
ficiently challenged  in  a  class  of  thirty  made 
up  largely  of  children  at  lower  leveU  of 
achievement.  But  In  a  class  of  twelve  or 
fifteen,  children  coming  from  different  back- 
grounds would  have  a  lot  to  offer  each  other. 
Certainly  if  the  class  size  at  P.S.  197  wsce 
around  ten,  those  middle-class  parents  would 
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schoolyard, 
I  mlddle- 
"The  local 


0dA  their  children  there.  If  t  be  schools  are 
disstlcally  improved  throughout  the  city, 
particularly  In  our  neighborbopds,  I'm  con- 
rlnced  that  more  and  more  middle-class  par- 
ents—Negro and  white  allkei-i-wlll  return 
their  children  to  public  school.!  And  If  chil- 
dren are  to  be  bussed  out  of  thitr  own  nelgh- 
borboods,  It  will  be  a  flrst-ratejschool,  there- 
by changing  the  nature  of  tHfkt  discussion. 

"Right  now,  all  through  the  city,  children 
ire  being  picked  up  to  traiM  to  private 
icbools,  where  there's  more  penbnal  Involve- 
ment with  the  teachers.  Why  can't  the 
public  schools  do  this?  In  H4rlem  and  In 
other  poor  neighborhoods,  we  could  have 
■ome  of  our  schools  emphasizfe  certain  spe- 
daltles — the  new  math,  say,  or  [language  arts. 
On  an  elementary-school  level, jthey  could  be 
beacons — like  the  Bronx  High  School  of 
Science.  There  are  white  paresis  who  would 
lend  their  children  to  those  I  Schools.  It's 
been  happening  for  years  at  thia  High  School 
of  Music  and  Art  at  the  edge  of  Harlem. 
There  are  schools  here  only  teniftilnutes  from 
Washington  Heights  by  statioa  wagon.  I've 
talked  to  groups  of  parents  ik  Washington 
Heights.  On  the  whole,  they  Were  opposed 
to  bussing  but  when  I  told  th^n  about  this 
Bnd  of  possibility,  they  were  eSger  to  try  It. 
A  school  of  quality  can  obvioiijly  fulfill  one 
of  a  parent's  stattu  needs  as,  well  as  his 
educational  desires  for  his  ch|l|dren." 

As  we  walked  through  tl 
flbaplro  waved  at  a  thin,  well 
aged  Negro  across  the  street, 
numbers  booker,"  he  remarkedi  Then  he  re- 
turned to  his  theme.  "Some  tii  these  basic 
Improvements  can  be  put  lb  motion  by 
teachers'  spurring  the  parents,"  he  said. 
Tou  know.  It's  very  often  Mid  that  the 
schools  reflect  the  social  orq^r.  Actually, 
that  often  means  that  the  schjiiols  are  Insti- 
tutions of  apology  for  the  soci^  order.  But 
it  doesn't  have  to  be  that  way;  The  schools 
could  be  an  Instrument  for  changing  the  so- 
cial order  Into  a  more  truly  (ismocratic  so- 
ciety. But  for  that  to  happ^,  we  have  to 
break  the  circle  In  which  professional  per- 
lonnel  tend  to  remain  loyal  to  institutions 
nther  than  to  the  human  belnHs  who  should 
be  served  by  those  institution^." 

Bllott  Shapiro  was  bom  In  Washington 
Heights,  on  March  16,  191x1  His  father. 
Qeorge,  had  come  to  America!  from  a  large 
dty  In  Lithuania  that  was  khpwn  then  as 
Kovno  and  is  now  known  as  Kaunaa.  Hla 
mother,  Lily,  was  from  VUna,  the  capital  of 
Lithuania.  They  did  not  knoW  each  other  In 
turope,  but  both  came  to  New  York  In  1893, 
tnd  they  met  a  few  years  ffterward  and 
acre  married  in  1903.  They  h«d  three  sons, 
«(  whom  EUlott  U  the  eldest.] '  Bdwln,  bom 
to  1913,  Is  now  comfortably  iJatlred  after  a 
career  as  a  dealer  and  expert  1  In  rare  coins. 
David,  bom  in  1919,  is  prlncli|4l  of  P.S.  611, 
In  Queens,  and  acting  pre8ld4»t  of  the  as- 
•oclaUon  made  up  of  aU  thei  principals  of 
the  so-called  eOO  Schools,  whlcfa  handle  chil- 
dren with  emotional  and  beiivloral  prob- 
tena;  he  has  a  Ph.  D.  In  cllnlMl  psychology 
ud  Is  a  practicing  peycbtaloglst — aa  Is 
BUott  IT 

BUott  Shapiro  remembers  hl«  father  with 
»»nnth  and  pride.  "He  was  ;»ot  a  learned 
nan,  but  he  was  very  Interedtied  In  ideas," 
ne  told  me  one  day.  "The  t^m.  books  I  re- 
■jmber  In  the  house  were  the  Harvard 
^■■Blcs.  Also.  tuUlke  moat  l^opean-born 
'*t*»«a,  he  would  Join  us  In  jq;>orts.  Since 
*•  were  one  of  the  very  few  J|«wlsh  famlUes 
m  Platbush,  where  we  lived  jirhen  I  waa  a 
•Kl.  my  father  taught  me  baling,  so  that 
I  could  handle  myself."  Shapiro  developed 
Into  an  unusuaUy  skillful 
*M  twenty-eight.  In  an  exhli 

outpointed  a  man  who  later  _,., ___>- 

jslght  champkm.    "I  wont  gite  hla  name," 
»*Plro  said  In  telling  me  o|  this  episode. 

»  would  embarrass  him."  During  ttaosa 
21^  la  Flatbuah,  Shapiro  uatal  lUa  flats  tn 
»•  strseta  praetloaUy  avary  da  f . 


:er;  when  he 
Ion  bout,  be 
:ame  mlddle- 


"I  remember  an  elderly  Jewish  man  with  a 
caftan  and  a  long  white  beard  passing 
through  the  neighborhood  one  day,"  he  said. 
"Some  of  the  kids  began  to  make  fun  of 
him — yeUlng,  'Fox  in  the  bush  I'  I  felt  It  was 
my  responslbUlty  to  defend  him.  I  dreaded 
that  kind  of  responsibility,  it  was  so  gratui- 
tous a  biu'den,  but  somehow  or  other  I  felt  I 
bad  to  help  him.  And  I  did.  Another  time, 
when  I  was  nine,  I  had  a  fight  with  a  kid  two 
years  older  than  I,  and  a  lot  bigger.  It  was 
toward  evening,  near  a  subway  exit,  and  we 
soon  had  about  five  hundred  people  of  all 
ages  watching  us.  I  got  the  Impression  that 
all  of  them  were  on  the  other  kid's  side,  me 
being  Jewish.  Suddenly,  my  father  came  up 
the  stairs,  saw  what  was  going  on,  and 
Btopped  the  fight.  He  took  off  his  belt  and 
marched  me  home  with  a  great  show  of  In- 
dignation that  a  son  of  his  had  been  brawling 
In  the  street.  Once  Inside  our  house,  he 
shook  my  hand  In  congratulation." 

In  1927,  Shapiro's  father  died  of  pernicious 
anemia,  and  a  year  later,  upon  graduating 
from  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  the  boy  had 
to  go  to  work  to  help  support  his  family. 
He  was  taken  on  at  the  North  American 
Ironworks,  In  1929,  as  an  errand  boy,  and 
the  duties  of  Junior  draftsman  and  book- 
keeper were  soon  added.  His  mother  also 
worked  for  a  time — selling  shirts,  socks,  and 
underwear  from  house  to  house.  In  1930, 
when  business  began  to  decline,  Shapiro  waa 
laid  off.  He  enrolled  fcM'  day  courses  at  the 
Maxwell  Teachers  Training  College,  in  Brook- 
lyn. Nights  and  weekends,  he  worked  at  a 
subway  newsstand,  but  he  found  time  to  Join 
the  college  debating  society  and  Its  boxing 
and  baseball  teams,  and  to  serve  as  captain 
of  Its  fencing  team.  When  Maxwell  closed, 
after  he  had  been  there  two  years,  he  en- 
rolled at  the  City  College  of  New  York,  and 
at  the  same  time  took  two  part-time  Jobs, 
one  in  a  Jewelry  store  and  one  In  a  shop 
selling  malt  and  hops.  "I  eventually  dis- 
covered that  the  malt-and-hops  store  was  a 
disguise  for  a  bootlegging  operation,"  he 
told  me.  "One  time  I  was  carrying  a  big 
bronze  object  through  the  streets  of  York- 
vUle,  limocent  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  stlU. 
Policemen  were  looking  at  me,  but  I  guess 
they  figured  anyone  carrying  a  still  In  the 
open  had  to  be  Innocent."  At  City  College, 
he  began  to  acquire  the  credits  he  needed 
In  order  to  qualify  as  a  teacher  in  the  New 
York  City  public-school  system.  Then,  In 
1936,  when  a  W.P.A.  Job  in  remedial  reading 
opened  at  P.S.  302  In  Brooklyn,  he  took  it. 
He  soon  became  active  In  union  affairs, 
against  the  advice  of  his  principal,  who  told 
him  that  he  could  go  far  In  the  school  system 
If  he  would  only  concentrate  on  passing  the 
examination  for  a  city  teaching  license  and 
restrain  his  luilon  fervor. 

In  1936,  Shapiro  started  to  teach  reading 
In  the  children's  ward  in  the  psychiatric  di- 
vision of  Bellevue  Hospital.  The  following 
year,  having  obtained  a  city  teaching  li- 
cense, he  moved  to  the  adolescent  ward  in 
the  psychiatric  division,  and  there  he  re- 
mained for  eleven  years.  "They  were  mostly 
poor  children,"  Shapiro  told  me.  "At  first, 
the  highest  percentages  were  Italian  and 
IrUh.  By  1948,  about  half  were  Negro,  and 
now  some  ninety  per  cent  are  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rlcan."  The  classes  were  small — 
between  eight  and  twelve  children  to  a 
teacher — and  Shapiro's  responsibilities  In- 
cluded teaching  English  and  arithmetic, 
though  the  heavy  emphasis  was  on  reading. 
Shapiro  also  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the 
Bellevue  psychiatric  clinics,  where  he  was  at 
first  an  Interested  observer  and  then,  having 
done  extensive  reading  on  the  djmamlcs  of 
the  learning  process,  a  participant  In  payehl- 
atric  conferenoea.  Meanwhile,  he  continued 
hla  academic  training.  Re  was  awarded  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  education  by 
New  York  University  in  1937;  in  1939  and 
1940  be  studied  social  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology at  the  New  School  for  Social  Ra- 


search;  during  the  summer  of  1940  he  took 
four  courses  In  history  at  Cornell:  and  the 
next  summer  he  studied  social  pathology  at 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire.  He  ac- 
quired a  Master's  degree  In  school  guidance 
and  administration  from  New  York  Univer- 
sity In  1946,  and  received  a  Ph.D.  In  clinical 
peychology  from  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Education  in  1989. 

In  1948,  Shapiro  became  principal  of  PA 
612,  In  Brooklyn,  which  had  Just  been  set  up 
In  the  psychiatric  division  of  Kings  County 
Hospital.  It  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  city's 
600  Schools,  and  Shi^lro  was  Its  first  princi- 
pal. After  two  years  of  oonduotlng  classes 
in  a  ward  for  patients,  Shapiro  opened  a  day 
school  at  icings  County  Hospital  for  children 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  sent  away 
from  their  homes  to  Rockland  State,  Oreed- 
more.  or  some  other  state  Institution.  The 
school  also  enrolled  children  who  had  been 
Institutionalized  and  were  now  permitted 
to  retiirn  to  their  homes  and  attend  classes 
at  the  hospital.  In  1952,  the  then  superin- 
tendent of  Kings  County  Hospital  ordered 
the  day  school  closed  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
on  the  ground  that  the  space  was  needed  for 
medical  purpoeee.  Shapiro  fought  for  many 
months  to  get  the  order  rescinded  by  the 
Department  of  Hoeipltals,  and  flnaUy  it  was. 

At  the  time  Shapiro  won  his  fight,  he  was 
offered  an  appointment  as  a  prlncipta  else- 
where in  the  school  system,  but  he  turned 
It  down,  preferring  to  stay  on  for  a  year 
or  two  and  protect  the  children  In  hla  day 
jBChool  from  any  further  attempts  to  close  it. 
Finally.  In  1964,  he  did  aak  for  another  posi- 
tion, and  became  principal  of  P.S.  119.  "My 
first  preference  had  been  a  school  In  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  area,  because  I  waa  liv- 
ing near  there  at  the  time,"  he  told  me.  "But 
I'm  glad  the  Board  sent  me  to  PJS.  119,  be- 
cause It  soon  became  evident  to  me  that  the 
people  In  Harlem  had  a  strong  feeling  for  the 
place — a  feeling  that  did  not  exist  nearly 
so  firmly  In  Bedford-Stuyvee«uit.  I  was  look- 
ing for  a  challenging  school,  since  I  had 
a  fairly  unusual  background  and  felt  I  was 
qualified  to  deal  with  children  who  had 
problems.  I  oame  to  Harlem,  however,  with 
some  presuppositions  that  I  found  out  were 
wrong.  I  had  expected  that  children  grow- 
ing up  crowded  together  In  broken  homea 
would  preeent  problems  similar  to  those 
manifested  by  neurotic  children.  I  have 
discovered  that,  on  the  whole,  they  do  not. 
Most  of  the  children  here  are  as  'normal'  as 
children  In  middle-class  neighborhoods. 

"But  they  do  have  overwhelming  prob- 
lems to  deal  with.  It's  to  their  credit  that 
they  maintain  their  courage  as  long  as  they 
do,  especially  when  you  consider  that  those 
of  us  who  should  be  giving  them  support — 
teachers,  school  principals,  and  social-serv- 
ice personnel  In  general — are  unable  to  be- 
cause we're  so  outnumbered.  I  found  out 
that,  for  the  most  part,  I  was  working  not 
with  neurotic  children  but  with  deprived 
children.  And  people  like  me  were  nmrtng 
those  who  had  been  depriving  them.  It 
also  became  clear  that  my  work  as  principal 
had  to  extend  Into  the  community." 

That  sort  of  extension  has  always  come 
easily  to  Shapiro.  Back  In  1931,  ha  halped 
develop  leagues  of  the  tuiemployed  In  Flat- 
bush,  and  ever  since  he  has  been  outspoken 
on  any  public  Issue  that  has  seemed  Im- 
portant to  him.  In  1987,  for  example,  he 
participated  In  the  Interracial  March  on 
Congress,  whose  purpose  was  to  gain  In- 
creased approprtaUona  for  social  welfars. 
He  was  among  those  who  went  to  Jerssf 
Olty  In  1038  to  defend  Hormaa  ThoDUul's 
right  to  speak  there.  And  In  1963 — this  lime 
with  his  wife  and  their  two  children — be 
took  part  In  the  dvU-rlghta  Maroh  on  Wash- 
ington. The  Shapiros  traveUed  down  hj 
train  with  a  datsgatlon  from  the  Nagro 
American  Labor  Council,  but  they  bsoazae 
separated  from  tbelr  party  at  the  statloa 
and  found  tbemselvss  Tw»iv»>«tTn  under  Cha 
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teniMn  (tottand  la  Tlddlah)  ot  tb»  JcwUh 
SoeUUst  Bund.  "!■  tliU  m  good  orgi nlM- 
Uod7"  his  dAugliUr  aakad  blm.  SHaplro,  who 
bad  known  tb*  orga nli>Mon  slno*  the  ««rly 
thlrtlM.  bftppUy  told  her  that  It  wm  one  of 
the  beet. 

People  who  work  with  Shapiro  ere  emeeed 
by  hie  energy.  Slnoe  IMO,  be  baa  frequently 
lectured  end  given  couraee  In  peycbology  at 
a  number  of  Inatltutlone,  iw^inHing  Bellerue, 
the  KlngB  County  Boapltal  Sebotd  of  Nunlng, 
and  Brooklyn  Ocdlega,  and  alnoe  1961  be  baa 
been  conducting  a  private  practice  ae  a  pey- 
ebologlat.  He  got  hie  training  for  thle  work 
at  the  New  Tork  Inetltute  for  Oeetalt  Ther- 
apy, where  hie  analyet  wee  Dr.  Laura  Perle, 
one  of  the  foundere  o(  the  Inetltute.  Begin- 
ning at  flT»  In  the  afternoon  on  Mondaya. 
Tueedaye,  and  Thuredaye,  Sbi^itro  keepe  office 
boun  at  hie  home.  In  a  large  apartment 
bulMlng  In  Rego  Park.  Queena.  "The  time  I 
give  to  peychotben4>y  preventa  me  from 
being  ae  good  a  principal  ae  I  could  be.  in  that 
otherwlee  Z  would  devote  thoee  houra  to  be- 
eomlng  more  Involved  In  the  Barlem  commu- 
nity." be  told  me.  "But  with  two  children  in 
ocdlege,  my  aalary  ae  a  principal  lent  enough. 
And  my  practice  doee  give  me  Inelgfate  ae  an 
educator  that  I  might  not  otherwlee  have 
had."    (Hie  aalary  U  •lejM  a  year.) 

Shapiro  hae  alao  raleed  a  famUy.  In  1039, 
he  married  Florence  Fiahkln.  a  graduate  of 
Hunter  College  who  wee  a  teacher  of  Bng- 
llah  and  Latin  In  Junior  and  eenlor  high 
echoole.  tin.  Shapiro  continued  to  tea<ai 
untU  1944.  ehorUy  before  their  flzat  chUd, 
Oeorge.  wee  bom.  Qeorge  recently  got  hie 
bacbelor'e  degree  summa  cum  laude  In  math- 
ematlce  from  Harvard,  and  la  now  working 
for  hie  doctorate  In  mathematlca  there. 
"nielr  daughter.  Blen,  la  a  Junior  at  Bran- 
dela  TTnlveralty.  ooncentratlng  on  fine  arta 
and  the  bletory  of  art.  With  both  chUdr«n 
away  from  home,  Mra.  Sbi^itlro  hae  reaumed 
teanhlng  Latin,  part  time.  In  the  upper  gradee 
of  the  Hamae  School,  a  Hebrew  ecbooi  on 
■eat  Hgbty-eeoond  Street.  "Florenoe  hae 
alwaya  been  of  enormoua  aupport."  Shapiro 
told  me.  "Whatever  I  waa  doing — from  the 
light  to  keep  the  day  achool  open  at  EUnga 
County  Hoepltal  to  the  furor  over  the  rat 
at  P.S.  119 — ehe  never  cautioned  me  or  ez- 
praaeed  any  fear  that  I  might  be  Jeopardis- 
ing my  Job.  If  ahe  had,  thoee  perlode  of 
teneloa  might  have  been  more  than  I  could 
have  boms." 

Mra.  Shapiro  frequently  vlalta  P.S.  119, 
and  In  1990.  when  there  appeared  to  be  a 
chance  that  eome  of  the  glrla  In  the  echool 
could  meet  the  requlremente  for  the  Junior 
high  echool  operated  by  Hunter  College,  ehe 
helped  tutor  them.  One  girl  wee  accepted — 
th  flrat  Barlem  atudent  to  be  taken  at  that 
aobool  In  many  yeara.  "I  got  the  newa  when 
a  eeoretary  came  up  to  me  In  the  ball," 
Shapiro  told  me.  "Her  handa  were  ■>'»^"g 
and  ahe  could  hardly  talk.  Then  my  handa 
etarted  to  ahake.  A  wave  of  exultant  hya- 
teila  apread  among  the  teaohera.  They 
laxighed  and  cried  all  at  coioe.  Bven  now, 
whan  I  talk  about  It.  I'm  moved  aU  over 


There  are  people.  Including  eome  of  the 
other  prlndpala  In  Harlem,  who  take  a  dour 
view  ot  Sbaplro'e  aetlvltlee  outalde  the  echool. 
"Tou  cant  help  but  Uke  Blllott."  one  prln- 
olpal  baa  aald.  "But  he  benda  ao  far  back- 
ward that,  with  him,  the  Negro  oommunlty, 
Negro  teacbara,  Negro  anything  can  do  no 
wrong."  And  a  elty  oOolal  once  eald  to  Sha- 
piro. "Tou  eeam  to  have  departmenta  of  home 
waUare,  houalng.  and  community  aervloe  at 
PA  11*.  Don't  you  have  a  department  U 
adueattont"  In  reapanaa  to  the  oontenUon 
that  a  prladpal  ahould  be  only  an  educator, 
Shapiro  baa  aald.  "X  eaa  ratlonaWaa  what  I 
am  dotag.  bacanaa  If  a  ehUd's  Ufa  la  cataatro- 
pkle  he  oan  hardly  be  axpaoted  to  team  aay- 
thlac:  Of  oouraa.  aa  a  honaa  batag.  X  dont 
hae*  to  lattonaUaa  that  part  of  xuj  work  aft 


Za  hie  battle  with  the  Wtif  are  Department 
and  other  olty  agendee.  Shapiro  baa  been 
Joined  by  many  membera  of  hla  ataff,  and  he 
and  hie  ooUeaguea  have  frequently  uaed  their 
money  to  prevent  evlctlone.  or  almply  to  pro- 
vide food  when  the  Welfare  Department  wae 
alow  In  pmceeelng  an  ajHtUcation.  They  alao 
bring  In  clothing  to  dlatrlbute,  and  aeveral 
momlnga  I  have  eeen  Shapiro  unloading 
coate,  eweatera.  aklrta,  and  trouaera  from  the 
trunk  of  hla  car. 

In  addition  to  involving  hlmaelf  and  hla 
ataff  In  neighborhood  aetlvltlee.  Shapiro  baa 
been  much  concerned  wlh  emphaalzing  Negro 
hlatory  and  culture  in  the  school's  curricu- 
lum. Three  years  ago,  with  his  encourage- 
ment, thlrty-flve  of  the  etaff,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mlaa  Beryle  Banfleld,  who  la  now  an 
aaalatant  principal  at  P3.  175.  on  134th 
Street,  prepared  a  manual  for  teachera  on 
ways  of  introducing  African  material  Into 
elementary-achool  claaswork.  The  manual  la 
aeventy-five  pagea  long  and  includes  sections 
on  African  folklore,  African  family  Ufe,  Afri- 
can games.  African  mualc,  African  dancea, 
African  art,  African  foods,  and  African  his- 
tory, and  enda  with  a  bibliography  for  teach- 
era and  another  for  children.  Requeete  for 
the  manual  have  cooae  from  public-achool 
ayatema,  church  groupa,  social  agenciee,  col- 
leges, and  Indlvlduala  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  the  aummer  of  1964,  alxty  copies  were 
in  use  in  Miaalaelppl  Freedom  Schools.  There 
has  also  been  a  demand  for  the  manuals  from 
the  neighborhood.  "People  come  in  off  the 
atreet  and  aak  "Where  ia  our  hlatory?,' "  Sha- 
piro told  me.  One  group  that  showed  almost 
no  Intereet  in  the  manual  was  the  Board  of 
Education.  Coplee  were  sent  to  each  of  Ita 
membera  and  to  aupervlsory  personnel,  but 
for  a  long  time  there  was  no  response  at  all. 
Finally,  two  polite  notes  arrived,  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  and  from  an  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge  of  integration.  But 
there  waa  no  offer  to  make  the  manual  avail- 
able throughout  the  achool  ayatem.  The  cost 
of  preparing  the  manual  waa  defrayed  en- 
tirely by  the  ataff  of  P.S.  119,  and  much  of 
Ita  dlatrlbutlon  baa  been  financed  by  a  church 
group. 

"Dr.  Shapiro  la  obviously  fully  committed 
to  the  concept  of  giving  both  the  children 
and  their  parents  a  strong  sense  of  their  own 
past,"  I  waa  told  by  Mrs.  Florence  Peraona. 
who  waa  a  guidance  counsellor  at  the  achool 
while  the  manual  of  African  atudlea  waa 
being  prepared,  and  who  la  now  a  district 
guidance  coordinator  In  upper  lianhattan. 
"But  he  had  more  than  one  motive — as  he 
often  has — in  getting  the  manual  put  to- 
gether. Several  yeara  ago,  about  two-thirda 
of  the  Negroea  on  the  etaff  became  deeply  In- 
volved In  the  African  independence  move- 
ment. They  took  coiiraee  in  It,  and  all  of  a 
audden  they  recognized  that  they  had  a  her- 
itage, and  began  to  react.  They  reacted  to 
the  only  white  people  they  aaw  on  a  day-to- 
day baaia — the  white  teachera  at  P.S.  119. 
There  waa  clearly  a  growing  hoatlllty  be- 
tween black  and  white,  and  it  tore  Dr.  Sha- 
piro apart.  At  one  teachers'  meeting,  he 
tried — gently — to  get  them  to  recognise  that 
they  were  all  there  together  with  the  single 
goal  of  teaching  the  klda.  But  that  went  over 
their  heada,  ao  he  determined  to  have  every- 
one Join  that  rlae  of  pride  In  race.  And  that 
waa  one  of  the  reaaona  he  encouraged  the 
compilation  of  the  manual.  Working  on  It 
unltad  the  achool,  and  by  the  time  every- 
body—black  and  whlta— bad  got  aaturated 
with  Africa,  the  anlmoalty  had  oooled  off  aa 
he'd  known  It  would." 

Z  aaked  lira.  Peraona  what  her  Initial  tan- 
preaelon  U  Shapiro  had  baen. 

TJ9.  119  waa  my  flrat  t»>arih1ng  Job."  aha 
aald.  "Nine  years  ago,  a  friend  of  mine  and 
Z  had  Juat  got  our  Uoanaaa  and  we  went  look- 
ing for  a  aobool  we  would  want  to  teach  In. 
At  P&  119,  while  waiting  for  an  Interview 
with  Dr.  Shapiro,  wa  watched  him.  We 
wMcbad  tha  eourtaay  and  raapact  with  whloh 


he  talked  to  the  parenta.  zt'a  a  reapect  aU 
parenta  are  entitled  to,  but  poor  parenta 
don't  often  get  it.  Then  there  waa  the  int«r. 
view.  He  doesn't  conduct  exhauative  inter- 
views.  He  acta  according  to  hie  own  seoal- 
tlvltlea  about  human  nature.  And  we  w«e 
hired.  At  first,  I  felt  that  here  waa  the 
father  I'd  always  hoped  for — all-perfect, 
kind,  good.  I  wanted  to  accomplish  men 
and  more  to  pleaae  Dad  more.  Fot  most  of 
my  first  year,  he  never  once  came  into  my 
room  to  obeerve  a  leeeon.  But  he  knew  what 
waa  going  on.  The  door  would  be  open,  and 
aa  he  paaaed  by  he'd  hear  what  was  being 
aald — my  tone  of  voice,  the  responses  of  the 
children.  And  he'd  watoh  the  number  of 
parente  who  came  in  to  see  me,  and  later  he'd 
talk  to  them.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  he  walked  in,  looked  into  the  beck 
doaet,  winked  at  me,  and  walked  out.  I  guev 
that  was  hia  official  observation  of  the  claM. 
He's  always  telling  you  about  the  good  things 
you're  doing,  but  then  he'll  often  add  a  sen- 
tence. If  you  J\ist  keep  basking  in  the  com- 
pliments, you  may  not  pick  it  up.  but  if  you 
do.  you'll  realise  later  that  he's  prodded  you 
into  looking  at  a  problem  from  another  an- 
gle, Into  seeing  it  in  another  dimension. 
After  I'd  been  In  the  school  a  couple  of  year*, 
he  suggested  that  I  try  being  a  guidance 
counsellor.  I  hadn't  had  any  preparation 
for  giving  advice  to  other  people — studenta. 
parents,  and  also  other  teachers — and  I  did 
not  think  I  knew  enough.  'Please  try  it '  he 
aald.  'W(»k  with  the  toachera  first.  Let 
them  feel  free  to  come  in  and  talk  with  you.' 
Well.  Uttle  by  little,  they  did  start  coming, 
and  from  time  to  time  I'd  Ulk  to  him  about 
the  problems  I  was  working  with. 

"I  learned  to  listen  for  the  suggeatlona  hid- 
den inside  hla  compllmenta,  and  gradtially 
I  began  to  feel  I  knew  what  I  waa  doing. 
Hla  style  doesnt  work  with  everyone.  Some 
teachers  don't  pick  up  hla  suggeatlona.  And 
some  become  so  used  to  hla  paternal  way 
of  giving  that  when  he'a  a  little  tired  and 
cant  give  to  the  same  degree  aa  usual,  they 
become  aimoyed  and  Itehy.  There  are  times 
when  he  ahould  be  more  authoritative  than 
he  la.  And  he'a  not  a  saint.  If  a  teacher 
haa  a  raapy,  irritating  voice  and  a  tm^nnw 
to  match,  he'a  likely  to  atay  away  from  her 
for  a  while.  In  any  case,  there  is  a  limit 
to  how  much  he  can  give  to  everyone."  Ifti. 
Persona  amUed.  "Some  daya,  he'a  away  from 
everybody,"  ahe  aald.  "I  uaed  to  call  them 
•gray  daya.'  Hla  gray  eyea  and  gray  hair 
and  gray  ault  aU  aeemed  to  be  of  a  piece. 
But  later,  gradually,  we'd  aometlmee  see 
the  results  of  that  kind  of  thinking— like  bli 
dedelon  on  how  to  cope  with  that  period  of 
black-and-white  boetility  among  the  staff.'* 

One  morning,  I  arrived  at  P.S.  110  and 
found  Shapiro  In  what  appeared  to  be  one 
of  his  gray  daya.  He  waa  abstracted  and 
looked  tired.  "There's  a  lot  of  Elchmann 
In  everybody."  he  aald,  without  preliminary, 
"I'm  not  talking  about  overt  vlclouaneaa. 
I  mean  the  atrong  tendency  to  go  along— 
to  conform.  Look.  While  I've  been  principal 
of  PjB.  119,  In  any  given  year  more  chlldrtn 
are  not  educated  than  are  educated.  What 
do  I  dof  Do  I  picket  my  achool?  Or  do  I 
wait  for  thoee  momenta  when  I  can  do  aome- 
thlng  effective  about  changing  the  situa- 
tion? Tlie  problem  about  waiting  is  that 
aa  you  let  time  go  by  you  develop  a  vested 
Interest  in  keeping  your  mouth  shut.  Ton 
tell  yourself  that  thla  lent  the  proper  time. 
But  any  time  will  be  dlffloult.  What  it 
aaurante  to  la  to  try  to  keep  youradf  aa 
oonadous  as  poaalble  of  your  basic  aaauinp- 
tlons  ao  that  you  dont.  In  aome  unconadooi 
way,  move  In  a  direction  that  allenatea  yon 
from  yourself  and  your  hopea  without  your 
knowing  It.  Of  course,  trhen  yon  do  aet 
whatever  you  decide  to  do  meaaa  that  yoo^n 
lost  a  chanoa  to  do  something  else.  Ton  caa 
always  Justify  or  ratlonallaa  thoee  loaaas.  i 
try  to  kaap  aware  cA  them,  and  it'a  weary- 
ing."   Shapiro  waa  staring  out  the  window. 
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and  seemed  to  be  talking  to|  himself  nsore 
than  to  me.  "When  you  do  decide  to  do 
nmethlng,  you  have  to  undli«teke  It  with 
■ome  reason  to  believe  It  ea^  sxiecaed."  ha 
old.  "And  that  may  requl^  working  to 
build  a  foundation  for  Ite  sudctass  In  various 
ways  and  through  various  Inaanela  that 
aont  appear  to  Iw  connected  with  what  you 
want  to  do  at  all."  ' 

He  shook  hla  head,  and  ikl  an  attempt 
to  turn  hla  mind  to  other  mottera  I  aaked 
him  If  there  was  anything  new  with  John. 

"We've  been  paying  a  lot  df  attention  to 
a  little  first-grader  who  hae  aome  aevere 
problenu  and  John  la  getting  Jealoua," 
Shapiro  replied,  readily.  "H^jpicka  on  the 
boy.  verbally  and  physically.  Teeterday  John 
hit  him  in  front  of  a  lot  6f  flrat-graders 
and  kindergarten  children.  I  had  to  aeparate 
than,  and  John  got  aore  and  started  swing- 
log  at  me.  I  decided  to  let  hlin.  He  took  off 
his  raincoat,  and  swung  so  hard  that  he 
(ell  down.  That  was  to  show  he  meant  bual- 
ness.  Then  he  tore  a  picture  i  off  the  wall, 
alao  to  show  he  meant  buslnlBta.  I  walked 
away  and  he  followed  me.  I  told  him,  'You're 
acting  like  a  little  boy,  too.  t^ou're  Jealoua 
of  him.'  'I'll  ahow  you  how  nctUch  of  a  little 
toy  I  am,'  he  aald,  and  took  a.  real  whack  at 
me.  Later,  he  told  a  teacher  he  was  sorry 
and  was  going  to  apologize.  He  came  back  to 
the  office  and  started  to  work.  Not  a  word 
trom  him.  At  lunchtlme,  I  waa  too  busy  to 
go  out.  and  mentioned  to  onla  of  the  office 
workers  that  I  had  no  coffee.  M  few  mlnutea 
later.  I  felt  a  hard  sock  on  my  back.  It  waa 
John.  'Here'a  your  coffee,'  htf  aald.  It  wraa 
the  hardest  sock  he'd  ever  given  me.  But 
he's  been  going  to  claea  more  thlm  usual,  *M 
he's  also  been  helping  out  1^  one  of  the 
klDdergartena.  I  think  theilefa  aome  im- 
provement there."  i 

Later  that  morning,  I  vlsltea  the  classroom 
of  Richard  Stephenson  and  J  finding  Mm 
alone,  asked  him  why  he  had  turned  John 
over  to  the  police.  I  had  been  UOa  that 
Stephenaon,  who  is  a  vigoroqa  man  In  his 
early  thirties,  had  heard  alKMt  P.S.  119  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  while  he  W|a  engaged  In 
a  remedial-reading  project  f(a4  Negro  ohU- 
dren  in  Prince  Edward  CJountyT  (Virginia,  and 
had  come  to  aee  Shapiro  and  pieen  hired  al- 
most Immediately.  "I  tried  working  with 
John,  but  I  didn't  realize  how  disturbed  he 
waa,"  Stephenson  said  in  reply  to  my  ques- 
tion. "I  don't  agree  with  the  ttoeory  of  Just 
giving  him  a  warm  atmosphere  and  no  other 
Umlta.  A  child  needa  limlte  In  order  to 
be  able  to  define  himself.  $ome  of  theee 
klda  dont  know  who  they  arei  They've  got 
to  learn  inner  control  from  CMter  control. 
Aa  for  John,  they've  allowed  ttUm  to  be  an 
Uiot  savant  around  here,  fthey  havent 
taught  him  to  inhibit  hla  aggroBlve  Insttncte 
Md  they  havent  helped  him  define  hlmaelf 
They  tolerate  him  because  be 'a  the  best 
«sder  in  the  acho<a.  o.K.j  he  baa  no 
mother  or  father,  but  I  have  kjda  in  my  claas 
in  the  same  sittiatlon,  and  ttoy  get  along 

im  ^^-  '^*  P<>^*  1»  °ot  W  »eel  "orry  for 
Wtt  The  point  ia  to  teach  hlk^.  If  a  child 
«  aUowed  to  act  out  hla  aggre^ve  Impulses, 
ne  gets  worse.  Some  of  the  ki4«  who've  been 
put  In  600  Schools  because  t»Jey  were  dis- 
roptUig  clasaea  In  regular  achd(Aa  do  quite 
WU  in  that  sort  of  stnmgly  i&uctured  aet- 
ttng.  But  When  they  go  back  it>  a  more  per- 
Wtailve  atmosphere  they  atart  acting  out 
•jua.  -nua  achool  hasnt  helbed  John.  It 
"M  reinforced  hie  negative  ttlnpulaes,  his 
njattve  energy.  Look  here,  t  want  you  to 
■»  amnethlng  poeitlve  that'a  g^ng  on  In  the 

Stephenson  opened  the  dooi  iof  his  claas- 
^^  and  there  was  John  lying  on  the  floor 
«  toe  corridor.  Stendlng  o?rr  him  and 
■^«nlng  were  two  girls. 

aZ^,^°^  *'"°'*  you  In  jeur  goddamn 
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"See  what  I  meanr*  Stephenson  saldv  "If 
you  dont  Intervene  and  tell  them  cM^tn 
kinds  of  behavior  are  not  allowed,  this  Is 
what  happens.  Oh,  well,  well  be  reading 
about  John  on  the  front  petgee  one  day." 

Stephenson  locked  the  classroom  door  be- 
hind him.  and  we  went  to  the  gym.  The 
room  appeared  to  be  in  chaoa,  with  children 
running,  ahoutlng,  throwing  balls,  lau^ilng, 
roaring.  In  one  comer,  however,  a  chunky 
boy  of  ten  or  eleven  waa  leading  five  other 
boya  in  a  aet  of  military  drill  patterna.  "That 
leader  uaed  to  hit  girla  constantly,"  Stephen- 
aon  told  me.  "I  had  to  teke  him  downstairs 
to  the  principal's  office  a  few  tlmea.  Now 
he  and  hla  cadet  corps  are  the  best-dla- 
dpUned  children  In  the  gym.  We're  going  to 
get  them  unlforma  and  keep  the  cadet  corps 
going  all  year  round." 

A  bell  sounded,  and  Stephenson  went  back 
to  his  classroom,  but  I  steyed  on  In  the  gym. 
In  a  few  mlnutea.  It  had  been  cleared  except 
for  a  kindergarten  class  scurrying  around 
LAwrence  Greenfield,  another  teacher  in  hia 
early  thlrtiea,  whom  Shapiro  had  pointed  out 
to  me  aa  a  man  who  had  once  conducted  a 
apeclal  aecond-grade  claas  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children,  similar  to  Mrs.  Taylor'a 
ungraded  claas.  I  walked  over  to  him  and 
Introduced  myaelf. 

"I'm  giving  them  aome  extra  time  down 
here,"  Greenfield  aald,  gesturing  at  the  chil- 
dren. "The  room  gete  too  confimng  for 
them."  A  tiny  girl  with  tears  in  her  eyee 
pulled  at  Oreenfield'a  pante.  He  knelt  down, 
hugged  her,  listened  to  her,  hugged  her 
again  before  she  wandered  away. 

I  aaked  Greenfield  what  he  thought  about 
John. 

"I'm  with  Dr.  Shapiro,"  he  said.  "There'a 
aome  merit  in  the  arguments  of  those  on  the 
staff  who  want  him  controlled,  but  I'm  for 
saving  individuals  abort  of  endangering  any- 
one else.  And  John  haant  really  done  that. 
Maybe  Dr.  Shapiro  la  blaaed  becauae  John  is 
ao  Intelligent,  but  I  gueea  I'd  be  biased  In 
the  aame  direction.  I  admire  him  for  taking 
a  chance  with  John,  and  I  think  he'a  win- 
ning. More  discipline  la  always  the  easy  way. 
But  If  you  were  to  clamp  down  on  someone 
like  John,  he  could  explode  and  pertiaus 
kill." 

Z  mentioned  Stephenson's  conviction,  that 
the  children  in  PS.  119  needed  firm,  atruc- 
tiired  claasroom  altuatlons  so  that  they'd  be 
equipped  to  get  along  In  the  outside  world. 

"I  admire  Stephenson's  dedication,"  Green- 
field aald,  "but  I  feel  that  our  Job  here  In 
the  lower  gradee  la  to  build  basic  himian 
atrengths."  Keeping  an  eye  on  the  racing 
children,  he  went  on,  "Let  me  give  you  an 
example  of  what  often  haa  to  be  done  first 
In  thla  school,  before  we  start  worrying  about 
academic  achievement.  Last  year,  I  teught 
a  third-grade  class.  One  of  the  glris  waa  very 
bright,  very  perceptive,  and  yet  her  academic 
record  waa  low.  For  her  first  two  yeara  here 
she'd  had  good  teachera  of  the  acadeihlc 
kind.  They  concentrated  on  getting  in  the 
fundamentals.  And  now  there  she  waa,  pro- 
jecting Buch  tremendoua  anxiety  that  It  waa 
heartrending  to  wratch  her.  Her  attention 
apan.  moreover,  was  mlnuacule.  I  figured 
the  hell  with  her  achievement,  thla  kid  needa 
aometblng  from  mt.  For  two  months,  if  she 
wanted  to  read,  that  waa  fine,  and  if  ahe 
didn't  want  to  read,  that  wae  all  right,  too. 
When  ahe  became  tenae,  Td  let  her  atop  what 
ahe  waa  doing,  come  to  me,  and  put  her  head 
In  my  lap.  I  let  her  feel  able  to  cry.  Dr. 
Shapiro  tells  us,  'When  they  want  to  cry.  let 
them  cry.'  They  don't  have  much  chance  to 
cry  at  boms,  and  aome  have  a  lot  to  cry  about. 
I  can  usually  sense  In  a  failure  altuatlon 
when  a  child  wante  to  cry,  but  noany  are 
afraid  of  that  kind  of  rehef .  So  you  have  to 
make  the  flrat  move.  In  a  way  that  lete  them 
acoept  your  Invltetton  to  get  It  out  U  they're 
able  to  And  they  alao  have  to  be  free  not 
to  accept  it.  If  you're  open,  aooner  or  later 
most  of  them  will  come  to  you.    And  the 


prooesB  of  oontaot  and  resolution  must  go  on 
aa  the  chUd  needa  It. 

"W«U,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  that  girl 
had  achieved  a  great  deal  acadamlcaUy.  I 
see  her  around  now  and  shs'a  a  much  calmer, 
healthier,  and  hi4>pler  gIrL  Sure,  Z  have 
qualma  oocaalonally  in  wwklng  with  ehUdrwn 
Ilka  bar  that  the  breaktbroogh  wont  be 
made.  When  I  had  that  qiaelal  aeoond-grads 
claas.  there  wss  a  boy  who  was  full  of  Ufa 
and  also  maddeningly  dlatractlng.  After  six 
months  of  oompleto  frustratloci  with  him,  Z 
gave  up.  He  Juat  couldnt  concentrate.  For 
my  own  sake  and  that  of  the  claaa,  I  put  him 
by  hlmaelf  at  a  desk  right  In  front  of  mine. 
I  let  him  have  clay,  alrplanee,  and  other 
thlnga  that  captured  his  Imagination,  and 
allowed  him  his  private  world,  ao  he  wouldnt 
dlatract  the  other  children.  But  I  did  thla 
with  a  great  aenae  of  defeat.  I'm  atill  con- 
vinced that  If  I'd  been  able  to  give  him  mora 
time  In  a  amaller  claaa.  ha  oould  have 
progressed." 

Greenfield  left  me  to  pick  up  a  small  girl 
who  had  faUen  while  running.  When  ha 
returned,  he  said,  "And  fywtJmiM  when 
there  Is  something  you  oan  do.  It's  not 
enough.  In  that  seooad  grade  one  year, 
there  was  a  btlght-faoad  Uttle  girl  of  aeven, 
Maady.  Sha  would  oock  her  head  to  ona 
aids  at  about  a  thirty-degree  angle,  and  aa 
aha  smiled  her  whole  face,  «q>eolally  her 
eyas,  would  Just  light  right  up.  From  the 
neck  down  sha  was  a  combination  of  sores 
and  old,  dirty,  tom  dothee — a  most  unat- 
tractive moraal.  But  from  the  neck  up — a 
fount  of  Ufe.  She  waa  bright,  but  ahe  waa 
ao  busy  defending  herself,  ao  preoccupied 
with .  atruggling  to  Uve,  that  ahe  couldnt 
atop  to  liaten.  And,  what  waa  worat  of  aU 
for  her,  ahe  couldn't  afford  to  make  a  mla- 
take,  to  be  wrong — not  ever.  Z  tried  to  teac^ 
her  that  mlatakee  were  permitted  without 
loaa  of  love  or  atetus.  But  It  aeemed  aa  If  Z 
couldnt  communicate  with  her.  She  waa 
emotionally  overloading  every  situation,  pra> 
oludlng  any  chance  to  aee  anything  with 
clarity.  Nevertheleaa,  the  cumulative  effaot 
of  an  accepting  environment— day  by  day  la 
the  dassroom — ^had  Ite  Impact.  As  ahe  fdt 
more  aecure.  ahe  could  relax  enough  to  liaten. 
at  laaat  when  other  children  were  Involved. 
Finally,  a  braakthrough  came. 

"That  March,  about  aiz  montha  Into  tbm 
schocd  year,  I  was  going  through  a  oompeua- 
ble  situation  with  a  girl  named  Usa.  Sha. 
too,  had  so  much  emotional  Investment  In 
not  making  a  mlsteke  that  ahe  couldnt 
dlgeet  what  I  waa  aaying.  But  Mandy,  alttlng 
there,  not  directly  Involved,  could  Identify 
with  Lisa  and  aee  hecaelf  In  a  almilar  altua- 
tlon with  me.  In  the  middle  of  aometblng  I 
waa  saying  to  Lisa,  Mandy  suddenly  aald  to 
me,  'Hey,  Big  Noee !'  For  about  the  first  time, 
ahe  was  expressing  a  positive  awareneas  ot 
me.  I  stopped  talking  to  Lisa  momentarily,' 
because  I  thought  the  Interruption  waa  im- 
portant, and  I  looked  into  Mandya  eyea  and 
amlled  and  aald  'Hit'  And  then  I  went  back 
to  Usa.  For  the  next  oouple  of  days,  Mandy 
was  unusually  silent  and  watohful  of  me.  Z 
knew  socnettiing  waa  going  on,  but  I  wasnt 
sure  what  it  could  be.  On  the  third  day, 
again  while  I  was  speaking  to  Lisa,  Mandy 
interrupted.  In  a  tone  I  can  only  deaerlbe  aa 
luuwhly  forced,  with  "Hey.  Stupid!'  Having 
had  her  warmtb  aooaptad,  even  whan  It  waa 
obUquely  expraaaed.  she  was  trying  to  find 
out  how  her  hostlUty  would  be  received.  At 
least,  that  was  my  guess.  I  pretended  to  ba 
angry,  and  said  In  my  beet  angry  tone,  "Dont 
you  dare  eaU  me  stupid.  My  name  Is  Big 
Nose.'  Mandy  looked  at  me  for  a  long  tbna. 
and  Bomefaow  she  undarsMMl.  Her  wUd. 
oontemptuous  manner  waa  not  aoeeptabla. 
but  bar  podUve  oonneotlon  to  me  had  bean 
firmly  estebUabed.  If  I  had  aald  my  name 
waa  Mr.  Oreenflald.  tnalstliig  on  reepect  for 
ny  authority,  aha  would  have  fdt  tbat  all 
Mi>.  fading  ware  tmaooeptabls.  WaU,lfkan 
then  until  June,  It  waa  mostly  gravy.    Her 
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baiutTlar  Improvwl  Botle«ably  tad  ber  work 
lai^Md  forward.  It  wa«  an  amnslng  turn- 
about. But  I  was  ber  te«cber,  not  ber  father. 
And  In  June  It  ended.  I  knerw  oC  no  way  to 
prerent  the  terrible  Impact  of  aeparatton  on 
Mandy.  Two  sununere  and  a  year  wttb  an- 
other teacher  have  gone  by — a  good  teacher, 
but  not  one  with  a  big  noae.  And  tbe  aweet 
Ude  of  Mandy — the  beautUul  human  being 
irtu>  had  begun  to  emerge,  the  real  girl — ^baa 
alowly  receded.  I  euppoee  I  abould  be  realis- 
tic about  It.  Tben  waa  nothing  more  I  oould 
have  done.  She  waan't  my  reeponalblllty 
after  she  had  left  my  claaa.  But  I  don't  feel 
good  about  It.  It's  a  lousy  feeling  to  be  ao 
helpleae  In  the  face  of  reaUty." 

Greenfield  was  silent.  "That's  the  job," 
he  said,  and  he  called  hla  children  together 
to  go  back  to  their  claavoom. 

Two  mornings  later,  I  looked  In  on  the 
kindergarten  class  of  Mrs.  Marguerite 
Butler — the  one  In  which  John  had  taken  to 
spending  some  of  his  time.  Mrs.  Butler,  a 
calm,  pleasant  woman  In  ber  thirties,  was 
collecting  crayons  from  the  children.  John, 
in  a  black  sweater  and  blue  Jeans,  sat  In  a 
far  comer,  chewing  gum.  I  nodded  to  him. 
There  was  no  response.  "It's  one  of  his  off 
days."  Mrs.  Butler  said.  "He's  sort  of  l>el- 
Ugerent  this  morning,  and  I'm  trying  to 
Ignore  him.  On  his  good  days,  he  plays 
records  for  the  children  and  works  with  them 
building  with  blocks.  They  look  up  to  him. 
And  sometimes  he  treats  them.  Yesterday 
he  brought  an  Ice-cream  cone  to  the  child 
who  had  done  best  with  the  blocks." 

John  rose  and  began  handing  out  crackers 
and  cups  of  juice  to  the  children — there  were 
twenty-two  of  them,  and  they  were  all  sitting 
at  low  tables.  A  little  boy  yeUed  at  a  girl 
next  to  him.  and  John  picked  up  a  drumstick 
and  rapped  him  on  the  head. 

"I  asked  John  this  morning  if  he'd  had 
breakfast,"  Mrs.  Butler  said.  "He  wouldn't 
answer.  I  suspect  that's  one  of  the  things 
wrong  with  him  today.  I  hoped  hefd  take 
some  juice  and  cookies,  but  he's  too  proud. 
Quite  a  few  of  the  little  ones  also  come  In 
without  breakfast.  Many  of  these  children 
are  quite  bright,  but  It's  not  easy  to  release 
their  potential.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  sereral  dldnt  know  their  own  names. 
They  answered  to  other  children's  names. 
Some  didn't  know  how  to  use  crayons,  be- 
cause they  hadnt  seen  any  before.  But  once 
they're  exposed  to  this  whole  new  world  of 
school,  they  soak  it  up  like  a  sponge.  Most 
of  them." 

At  rest  time,  all  the  children  except  ana 
little  girl  put  their  heads  down  on  the  tables. 
"Lay  down,"  said  Jcdin  to  the  noncon- 
formist.   "Or  111  smack  you." 

"A  funny  boy,  John,"  Mrs.  Butler  said. 
"He  came  in  this  morning,  saw  my  desk  was 
full  of  junk,  and  cleaned  it  up.  But  then 
he  sulked.  Yesterday,  I  asked  him  if  he'd 
like  to  come  In  at  a  definite  time  each  day 
and  read  a  story  to  the  children,  and  he 
seemed  very  happy  about  the  Idea.  Well 
see." 

I  asked  Mrs.  Butler  whether  many  of  the 
parents  of  hsr  pupils  visited  the  school. 

"Quite  a  few  this  year."  she  said.  "Some 
you  never  see.  I  dont  believe  In  waiting 
untU  a  child  has  problems  to  send  for  a 
parent.  Xven  If  a  child  is  doing  very  well, 
111  send  a  note  home  aaklng  tbe  parent  to 
come  in.  And  I  do  some  visiting  m  the 
homea.  But  there  are  parente  who  are  not 
eager  to  have  you  see  the  way  they  live. 
They  may  be  poor,  but  they  have  their 
prl«e." 

J«hB  had  put  IHi  porkple  bat  on.  Mis. 
Butler  looked  hard  at  him  acroes  the  room 
and  Skid,  "John,  men  dont  wear  hate  in- 
doors, do  ttieyr' 

"No,"  said  jQlu.    The  hat  stayed  on. 

"John,  you  cant  help  tkem  If  you  dont 
know  what  to  do  yourMtf."  Mia.  Butler  saM. 
indlcattec  the  ehttdren. 


John  pulled  the  hat  off  and  began  prowl- 
ing around  the  toblee  where  the  children 
were  resting.  He  raised  his  hand  to  hit  a 
little  boy  who  was  whispering,  but  when 
Mrs.  Butler  frowned,  he  walked  on  by. 

"John  likes  the  idea  of  supervising  and 
bossing,  but  he  doesn't  quite  know  how  to 
do  it."  she  said.  "I'U  have  to  talk  to  hUn 
again  about  leaving  the  dlscipime  to  me." 

As  I  left  Mrs.  Butler's  classroom,  a  file  of 
five-  and  six-year-old  children  was  coming 
down  a  flight  of  stairs  from  the  third  floor. 
One  youngster  stepped  out  of  line,  and  a 
teacher,  her  face  very  sour,  pushed  him  back 
in.  "You  should  be  in  subklndergarten," 
she  growled.  "If  you  dcmt  behave,  you'll 
be  suspended."  As  she  marched  down  the 
stairs,  I  noticed  a  girl  in  braids,  her  arms 
akimbo,  standing  behind  her.  The  girl 
looked  at  the  teacher's  back  not  with  an- 
tagcmism  but  with  amused  disdain. 

When  I  told  Shapiro  about  the  teacher  on 
the  stairs,  he  looked  pained.  "That's  terri- 
ble." he  said.  "I  know  who  it  is.  I've  talked 
to  her  a  number  of  times  about  yelling  at 
the  children.  She  has  been  doing  better, 
but  I'll  have  to  talk  to  her  again.  Maybe 
she  had  a  bed  time  with  her  husband  this 
morning.  I  feel  very  weary  when  I  hear 
about  things  like  that,  because  even  if  I 
indicate  my  displeasure  with  teachers  who 
say  this  kind  of  thing,  their  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  group  dynamics  will  come  out  in  an- 
other way.  What  we  really  need  are  work- 
shops In  group  dynamics  and  group  therapy 
for  the  teachers,  especially  teachers  of 
young  children.  I  ran  sueh  a  workshop  once 
t<x  a  year  at  the  Institute  for  Oestelt 
Therapy.  We  had  about  ten  in  the  class — 
private-school  and  public-school  teachers. 
Then  I  tried  it  at  City  College,  but  there 
were  thirty-five  In  the  class,  and  that  was 
too  many.  Sometimes  what  comes  to  the 
surface  can  be  very  wounding,  and  there's  no 
chance  to  assuage  the  hurt  before  the  period 
ends.  We  need  small  groups — no  more  than 
eight  teachers — and  the  workshops  should 
last  one  or  two  years,  under  Instructors  who 
have  had  expert  training  in  psychology." 

Since  my  last  visit  to  P.S.  119.  I  told 
Shapiro,  I  had  heard  some  crtticlsm  of  his 
methods  from  a  woman  he  knew  of,  who 
has  long  been  active  in  organizations  de- 
voted to  bringing  about  greater  integration 
in  the  public  schools  and  to  Improving  the 
education  of  all  slum  children.  She  had 
t(dd  me  that,  though  she  admired  Shapiro 
very  much,  she  still  felt  that  his  studente 
weren't  scoring  as  high  as  they  should  in 
teete.  "It  may  be  that  all  the  understanding 
they  get  m  that  achool,  while  it  does  help 
them  develop  a  better  self-image,  doeant 
help  them  achieve,"  she  had  said.  "Shapiro 
is  like  from  another  world.  He  has  the  kind 
of  values  all  of  us  ought  to  have.  But  when 
those  kids  leave  the  school,  they  arent  go- 
ing into  his  kind  of  world.  TheyYe  gcdng 
into  a  world  that's  increasingly  competitive, 
and  Increasingly  automated  as  well.  Maybe 
it  damages  a  kid  to  push  him,  but  I  keep 
wondering  whether  Shapiro  iant  damag- 
ing them  in  another  way.  Are  his  kids 
gomg  to  have  enough  competitive  drive  to 
do  more  than  survive?"  I  told  Shapiro 
what  the  woman  had  said  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  it. 

"I  agree  with  her,  at  least  on  the  point 
that  our  children  dont  achieve  enough." 
he  said.  "We're  far  behind.  And  yet  our 
children  are  achieving  more,  as  a  group, 
than  children  used  to  achieve  ber-^  in  the 
past,  and  there  is  no  school  in  a  poverty- 
stricken  neighborhood  in  which  children 
are  any  more  successful  at  reaching  a  plateau 
of  reasoskable  efficiency.  And  our  children 
are  at  least  achieving  the  courage  of  their 
convlotions.  Tbe  very  fact  that  Mr.  Marcus's 
flfth-graden  were  able  to  write  erltleaUy  to 
publishers  and  to  superintendente  about  the 
inadequadee  of  aoelal-atudies  textbooks 
la  an  indlcatlaB  that  they  may  have  the 


sptrit  to  contend  with  what  lies  ahead.  It's 
just  because  the  children  are  going  to  ban 
to  live  In  an  automated  world  that  it's 
imperative  for  them  to  remain  human  b^ 
Ings.  This  Is  one  more  reason  that  its 
vital  for  children  of  all  kinds  of  backgrounds 
to  be  in  small  enough  rlassea  ao  that  thsy 
can  have  cloee  and  pleasurable  relationships 
with  adulte.  All  of  us  are  becoming  mace 
and  more  like  1£M.  machines  in  an  in- 
creasingly organized  and  rationalized  society, 
and  all  children  ought  to  have  the  experi- 
ence of  real  human  contact,  so  theyll  re. 
member  later  on  that  human  contact  is 
both  permissible  and  pleasurable.  And  our 
kids,  of  course,  need  that  most  of  all." 

I  asked  Shapiro  about  an  observation  I 
had  heard  from  a  parent  of  a  child  in  hli 
school  that  at  P.S.  110  it  was  the  middls 
group — rather  than  the  best  and  the  wont 
of  students — that  was  often  overlooked. 

He  nodded.  "Around  1965,  I  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  no  child  in  the  school 
at  the  time  was  going  to  make  it  to  college," 
he  said.  "It  seemed  to  me  that  we  there- 
fore had  to  put  a  sizable  amount  of  the  re- 
sources we  had  into  working  with  thoee 
children  who  seemed  to  be  the  most  likely 
achievers.  And  since  those  resources  were 
so  few.  we  had  very  little  left  over.  Now, 
barring  catastrophic  clrcumstences  in  junior 
high  school,  in  high  school,  in  their  lives. 
and  in  the  community,  twenty  per  cent  of 
our  children  have  a  good  chance  to  reach 
college.  That's  a  great  Improvement,  but 
the  degree  of  our  deprivation  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  fact  that  sixty  per  cent  of  all 
children  In  the  country  are  now  reaching 
college.  What  about  the  others  here?  While 
we  were  focusing  most  of  our  energy  and 
resources  on  the  better  achievers,  we  were 
also  trying  to  make  the  entire  school  a  plaoi 
more  favorable,  as  It  were,  for  human  con- 
tact— a  freer  place  in  which  to  teach  and  Id 
which  to  be  a  child.  Oradually.  we  were  able 
to  develop  a  relatively  steble  steS,  so  that 
the  middle  range  of  children  would  have  s 
sequence  of  teachers  who  were  relatively 
more  experienced  than  those  the  children 
\ued  to  have  here.  And  there  has  been  some 
degree  of  improvement  in  tbe  achievement 
of  the  middle  children.  But  tbe  fact  re- 
mains that  after  we  get  past  the  best  achiev- 
ers, there  is  a  precipitous  drop.  We  have  s 
long  way  to  go.  And  we  need  a  great  deal  of 
help. 

"What  we  particularly  need,  at  course,  U 
smaUer  cUssee,"  Shaphv  said.  "A  start  hss 
been  made  in  that  direction  by  the  Man 
Effective  Schools  plan  that  was  adopted  la 
the  city  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  It's  an  ex- 
ample, by  the  way,  of  how  a  strong  teachers' 
union  can  institute  basic  changes  in  tbe 
school  system.  Essentially,  the  plan  was  far- 
mulated  by  the  U  J.T..  although  the  plan  the 
union  advanced  was  Initially  rejected. 
Finally,  the  superintendent  of  schools  set  up 
three  groups  of  planners — one  from  hesd- 
quarters,  one  from  supervisory  persomisL 
and  oixe  from  the  UJ.T.  Only  the  UJ.T 
came  in  with  a  cohesive  plan,  and  that  «*■ 
the  one  adopted,  with  some  additions,  com- 
promises, and  Improvemente.  The  UJ.T. 
plan  provided,  for  example,  that  no  More 
Bffeetlve  School  would  contain  more  thsa 
eight  hundred  pupils.  Tbe  compromise  wu 
oiM  thousand.  But  what  did  go  through  in- 
volved greatly  Increeulng  the  number  of 
teeu^ers  arxd  spedaliste  and  greatly  reducing 
the  size  of  classes  cutting  them  in  half  >» 
certain  schools.  I  was  a  consultant  on  dsB 
size,  incidentally,  and  I  reoonunended  oM 
adult  to  twelve  chUdren.  In  Slunu  and 
Suburbs,'  you  may  remember.  Consnt 
pointed  out  that  in  the  wealthiest  suburban 
areas  the  raUo  is  one  to  fourteen.  The  Idss 
of  reducing  class  sizes  that  drastlcaUy  ws( 
tuxned  down  twice  by  the  Board  of  Muni- 
tion—almost  scornfully.  They  caUed  tns 
idea  visionary,  because,  they  said,  then 
weren't  enou^  teachers.    But  we're  at  t» 
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ind  of  the  teacher  shortage. 

ofSeooiul  World  War  babies  . „ 

adulthood,  and  many  of  them  are  becoming 
tMcbers,  so  It's  unrealistic  tolkeep  planning 
oo  the  basis  of  a  lasting  shortue  of  teachers. 
At  any  rate,  the  More  Bffectlra  School  pro- 
psm  did  get  a  small  start  In  un  elementary 
lebools  in  September  of  1964,  {and  about  ten 
more  were  added  a  year  later,  but  no  funds 
ere  being  allocated  to  extend  the  program. 
Deeplte  all  the  drawbacks,  the  most  recent 
test  scores  Indicate  that  the  iBlan  is  work- 
ing. For  tbe  first  time  in  recorded  history, 
M  far  as  I  know,  chUdren  in  sj^m  neighbor- 
hoods are  achieving  one  mon^i^'s  scheduled 
Improvement — or  better — for'  each  month 
theyYe  In  class.  But  deeplte  tfaese  signs  of 
loccess.  there  are  strong  f  orcesi  in  the  system 
tbst  sre  opposed  to  a  really  eJiibetentlal  in- 
crease in  the  ntimber  of  Wbre  Effective 
SchooU.  My  guess  is  that  thbfe  people  are 
worried  about  costs.  They  forget  that  chlld- 
dren  are  worth  everything  we  c(in  give  them." 
A  taU  young  Negro  with  glaues  had  come 
mto  Shapiro's  office  while  ha  was  talking, 
tnd  Shapiro  introduced  me  tolhlm.  He  was 
the  caseworker  with  the  Burei^  of  Attend- 
ance who  had  been  assigned  ^  J(din.  The 
principal  excused  himself  after  a  secretary 
beckoned  te  him  from  the  outler  office  to  let 
him  know  that  a  child  wanted  to  see  him. 
ind  when  we  were  alone,  the  c  aseworker  be- 
gan comparing  Shapiro  with  ot  ^r  principals 
he  dealt  with.  "Most  of  theid  don't  want 
to  make  any  waves."  he  said.  IWaves  might 
mesn  trouble— might  blenUsU  Ithelr  record 
with  the  Board.  So  their  schiools  are  little 
Irory  towers,  with  nobody  teking  any  reepon- 
dbllity  for  what's  going  on!m  the  com- 
munity. Some  principals  areiko  danm  in- 
secure they  actually  try  to ;  isolate  their 
idiools  from  the  community,  i  Tbtj'n  just 
plain  afraid,  and  both  the  ifinS  and  the 
children  sense  the  fear.  In  sdMols  like  that, 
the  children  are  really  in  con^nl.  The  reac- 
tions of  the  staff  and  the  subervlsory  per- 
Bormel  are  built  arotind  the  " 
diUdren." 

At  that  moment.  John  himseti  appeared  in 
the  doorway.  In  hla  right  hand  was  a  gun. 
If  that's  loaded—"  the  caaewc^ker  said.  He 
held  up  a  hand  as  if  to  defend  blmself.  and 
John  shot  a  thin  stream  of  wa^r  against  it. 
Ihe  boy  doubled  over  with  Uughter.  As 
he  went  over  to  the  copying  iQiachlne  and 
set  to  work,  he  was  stlU  laughing. 

The  caseworker  smiled  and  took  up  the 
thread  of  what  he  had  been  telling  me.    "1 
get  around  to  about  twenty-fi'vte  schools  in 
the  Harlem  area,  and.  believe  rata.  Dr.  Shapiro 
■•  very  unusual.     He  never  uQdereetimataa 
what  these  kids  could  become^    Why,  shel- 
tered children  exposed  to  what  theee  kids  go 
through  would  collapse  right  a 
these  kids  can  be  caught  in 
l»lp.     Even  some  of   the  on_ 
get  help  will  live  reasonably  Q._.  ..._,  „^- 
^  that  theyu  never  realize  Miythlng  like 
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their  fuU  potential.     And 
sre  just  plain  doomed." 


soni^,  of  course, 
Nat  I  HxifTO^F. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MOpfcNINO 
BUSINESS 
^le  PRESIDINO  OPnCEt : 
™rther     morning     busines^ 
'"wmlng  business  Is  closed. 


ay.  Some  of 
I  and  given 
who  dont 
lives.  ex- 


Is  there 
If     not. 


before  the  Senate  and  that  it  will  remain 
the  unfinished  business  over  the  Memo- 
rial Day  recess. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROatifcAM 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   W.  Pi«8l. 
«nt,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 

•tog  bill  which  we  expect  ^  have  re- 
^  today,  laid  before  the  ?enate  and 
Itu  .!^f  pending  bustoess  tcitaorow, and 
H  te  anticipated  that  that  mi  i  ;ter  will  be 
cm 737— Part  9 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  CERTAIN  CON- 
STRUCTION AT  MJUTARy  IN- 
STALLATIONS 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  3105,  the  military  construction  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  the  title. 

The  LcGisLATivx  Clsuc.  a  bill  (S. 
3106)  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  Installations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  C(Mnmlttee  on 
Armed  Services  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

TITLK  I 

Sxc.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  faculties  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilltetlng,  or  Installing  per- 
manent or  tempOTary  public  works.  Includ- 
ing site  preparations,  appurtenances,  utlll- 
Ues  and  equipment  for  the  foUowlng  proj- 
ecte: 

Inside  the  United  Statet 

United  Stetes  Continental  Army  Command 

(First  Army) 

Port  Devens,  Massachusette:  Trt>(»  hous- 
ing, $7,117,000. 
Ptort  Dlx.  New  Jersey:  Training  faculties. 

Fort  Eustls,  Virginia:  Training  facUiUes, 
and  maintenance  faculties,  $446,000. 

Fort  Knox,  Kentucky:  TTalixlng  facUltles* 
$3,470,000. 

(Third  Army) 

Armed  Forces  ier*min«T»g  Entrance  Stetlon. 
Montgomery,  Alabama:  Administrative  fa-' 
clUtiee.  $335,000. 

Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, $366,000. 

Fort  Gordon,  Oeorgia:  Troop  housing. 
$12,830,000.  *^       "u»*"ll. 

Fort  Jackson.  South  Carolina:  Training 
facUiUes,  $3,881,000. 

Fort  Rucker,  Alabama:  Operatioiua  fa- 
cilities. $318,000.  *^ 

(Fourth  Army) 
F(Ht    Bliss,     Texas:     Training     facUitlaa, 
maintenance  facUlUes,  and  research,  devel- 
opment and  test  facUltlee.  $4,938,000. 

Fort  Hood,  Texas:  Training  fadUtiss,  and 
utumes.  $1,871,000. 

Fort  FoUl,  Louisiana:  Italnlng  faclUtles, 
$881,000. 

(Fifth  Army) 

Port  Hlley,  Kansas:  Itoop  houalns 
$3,100,000.  ^^^' 

(Sixth  Army) 

Fort  Ord.  Calif omia:  "nnainlnK  fadlltias 
$698,000. 

United  Stetes  Army  Materiel  Command  . 

Atlante  Army  Depot,  Oeorgia:  Utilities. 
$237,000. 

Charleston  Army  Depot.  South  Carolina- 
UtlllUes.  $200,000. 

Kdgewood  Arsenal.  Maryland:  Beaeazeh, 
development,  and  teat  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties. $3,293,000. 

ntmkford  Arsenal,  Pumsylvanla:  SuddIt 
faculties.  $340,000. 


Natick  Laboratories,  Massachusette:  Zt«* 
search.  devel<q>mciit,  and  test  faoilltiea. 
$109,000. 

Plcatinny  Araenal.  New  Jersey:  Reaearcta. 
development,  and  teat  faclUtlsa,  $«S0,000. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama:  Research,  de- 
vMopment.  and  test  facilities.  $800,000. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal.  nilnoU:  Eteaearoh.  de- 
velopment, and  test  facilities.  $3,348,000. 

Sharpe  Army  Depot.  CalltoriUa:  Malnte- 
lumce  fadUties,  $168,000. 

Watervllet  Arserua.  New  York:  Research, 
develc^xnent,  and  test  faculties,  $966,000. 

White  Sands  MlsaUe  Range,  New  Mexico: 
Research,  develc^ment,  and  test  facUtttm, 
$3,336,000. 

United  Stetes  Army  Security  Agency 
Vint  Hill  Farms  Stetlon.  Virginia:  Opera- 
Uonal  faculties,  $146,000. 

United  Stetee  Army  Strategic  Commxmica- 
tlons  Command 

Fort  Lewis.  Washington:  Malnt«iano* 
faclUtiee,  $918,000. 

Port  Ritchie.  Maryland:  UtUlUes.  $897,000. 
United  Stetes  Army  Alaska 

Fort  Richardson.  Alaslca:  Operational  faeU- 
itiee,  and  supply  facumee,  $1,001,000. 

Fort  J.  M.  Walnwrlght  Alaska:  UttUtlaa, 
$110,000. 

Outside  trie   United  States 
United  Stetes  Army  Pacific 
Okinawa:  Utilities,  $819,000. 

umted  Stetes  Army  Forces.  Southern 
Command 

Panama  Canal  Zone:  Operational  faculties 
and  utilities.  $3,011,000. 

United  Stetes  Army  Materiel  Conunand 
Kwajalein   AtoU:    Research,   development 
and  test  fadUtles,  $31383,000. 

UzUted  Stetes  Army  Security  Agency 
Various  locations:  Operational  faoiUtiea, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  ad< 
mlnistratlve  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
conununlty  facUltles.  and  utUltlee,  $1,970,000. 
United  Stetee  Army  Strategic  Oommunlca- 
tlcma  Command 

Various  locations:  Operational  faeUltlesL 
$308,000. 

Sic.  102.  The  Secretery  of  the  Army  may 
estebllsh  or  develop  claasifled  mUitary  In- 
stallations and  faculties  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehablUtetlng,  or  In- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenancee,  utiUties.  and  equip- 
ment in  the  total  amoimt  of  $33,000,000. 

Sk.  103.  (a)  PubUc  Law  8ft-241,  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Izfsmx  THx  UroTSD  Statxs"  in  section  101. 
as  follows:  (i)  Under  the  subheading 
"ncHNiCAi.  sKxvicKs  rAcxuroa  (oamtAxcm 
coBPs) ",  with  respect  to  "Annlston  Ordnance 
Depot,  AUbama".  strike  out  '$3,016,000"  and 
Insert  in  place  hereof  "$3,881,000." 

(b)  Public  Law  86-241,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  ot 
section  603,  the  amoimte  "$119330,000"  and 
"$398309,000."  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
"$130,198,000"  and  "$397,876,000,"  respeo- 
Uvely.  ^^ 

Sxc.  104.  (a)  PubUe  Law  87-654.  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  tbe  heading 
"iNszox  rax  Umrxo  States"  in  section  101, 
asfoUows:  (l)  Under  the  subheading 
"RCHMicAL  axavicn  rACiLtTxxs  (Ordnance 
Corps),"  with  respect  to  "Letterkenny  Ord- 
nance Depot,  Pezmsylvanla",  strike  out 
"$411,000"  and  Insert  in  plaoe  thenot 
"$466,000". 

(b)  PubUo  Law  87-654,  as  amended,  la 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  ot 
section  603,  "$103316,000"  and  "$160334,- 
000"  and  inaertlng  in  place  thereof  "$108,' 
370,000"  and  "$160379,000",  respectively. 

Sac.  106.  (a)  Public  Law  88-174,  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  hte iUng 
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"Tmam  mm  Vwraa  arinr*  In  Mctton  101. 
••  ttiOama: 

(1)  tmder  the  ■abhwrtlnt  "ooirimjuiTAL 
AaicT  couMAjm  (8«eoxul  Army)",  with  rar 
Kpmet  to  "Ton  BelTolr.  VlrgliUa",  rtrtka  oat 
•nijonjOOO"  wad  loMrt  la  pUeo  tbarsof 
"•1^13.000". 

(2)  With  rMpMt  to  "Motlan  103",  itrlka 
out  "tS^MCOOO"  and  luMrt  la  pUoe  theraof 
"•8.113,000-. 

(b)  PubUe  lAW  88-174,  w  aaiendad,  U 
am«nded  by  strlkinc  out  la  d*use  (1)  at 
McUon  009.  "•lU.OM.OOO".  "•8.900.000".  aad 
"•a0O.SU.O0O",  ftnd  laaertlnc  la  place  thereof 
"•166.836,000".  •0,113X)OO-.  tad  OaOO.OOO.- 
000",  reepectlTely. 

8bo.  106.  (a)  PubUe  Law  86-S90.  as 
ammded.  U  ameaded  under  heading  "Iksids 
TRB  Umm  arAna"  la  aeetlon  101.  aa  fol- 
lowe: 

(1)  Under  the  subheadlag  "cowtiwkwtal 
aamr  oommams  (Second  Araoy)",  with  re- 
apeet  to  "Fort  Belvoir,  Vlrglala".  atrlke  out 
"•8.564.000"  aad  laaert  la  place  thereof 
"•4.11S.O0O". 

(3)  Under  the  aubheadlng.  "oontdtkmtal 
/atatr  coMicaxn  (8eo(»d  Army)",  with  re- 
elect to  "Carllale  Barraeka.  PranaylTanla". 
atrlke  out  "08.344.000"  aad  Inaert  la  place 
thereof  "•OJOS.OOO". 

(3)  Uader  the  aubheadlag,  "ooirmraarrai. 
AMMT  ooKKaitn  (Second  Army)",  with  re- 
apect  to  "Fort  Kaox,  Keatucky".  strike  out 
"•7.778.000"  aad  Inaert  In  place  thereof 
"•8.866,00". 

(4)  Under  the  subheading.  "ooirmmMTAx. 
aanT  coMMAMD  (Third  Array) ",  with  reapect 
to  "Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia",  strike  out  "•S,- 
463.000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "86.483.- 
000". 

(6)  Under  the  subheading,  "cow  riwawTAi. 
aaMT  oomcANB  (Fifth  Army) ",  with  respect 
to  "Fwt  Benjamin  Barrlacn.  Indiana",  strike 
out  "•1.603.000"  and  Insert  la  place  thereof 
"•1JS6.000". 

(6)  Under  the  subheading.  "cowimaiiTAi. 
aaicT  ooMKAKD  (Sixth  Army)",  with  reapect 
to  "Presidio  of  San  Ftandaoo,  California." 
atrlke  out  "8283,000"  and  Insvt  In  place 
thereof  "•849,000." 

(7)  Under  the  subheading  "auct  cx>m- 
vomwr  ooKMAin)  (Alaska  Command  Area)." 
with  reapect  to  "Fort  Richardson.  Alaaka." 
atrlke  out  "0767,000"  aad  laaert  la  place 
thereof  "0883,000."  ■ 

(b)  Public  Law  88-990,  aa  amended,  la 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clauae  ( 1 )  of  sec- 
tloa  603.  "8140,097,000"  and  "•800,708,000". 
and  laaerUng  "•369.994.000"  and  "•804.066.- 
000",  respectively. 

Sac.  107.  (a)  PubUo  Law  89-188  la  amend- 
ed under  heading  "Inalde  United  Statea"  In 
aaottoB  101.  aa  foUows: 

(1)  under  the  subheading.  "cowTUiawTAi. 
aaicT  coiciiAits,  uaaa  abict  KATxam.  coic- 
«iAin>  (First  Army)",  with  respect  to  "Fort 
Derena,  Maaaachuaetts",  strike  out  "811.008.- 
000"  and  inaert  In  place  thereof  "•11.964.000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading,  "Aairr  mats- 
BiBL  ooidfAifD",  with  reapect  to  "Jefferaon 
ProTlng  Ground,  Indiana",  atrlke  out  "•83,- 
000"  and  Inaert  In  place  thereof  "071,000". 

(3)  Under  the  aubheadlng,  "AaitT  katc- 
■BL  coMMAKD".  With  reapect  to  "Sharpe  Army 
Depot,  CaUfomU",  strike  out  "•178.000"  aad 
Insert  In  place  thereof  "tMl.OOO". 

(b)  PubUe  Law  89-188  la  amended  by 
striking  out  In  clauae  (1)  of  section  603. 
"8383.661.000"  and  "•900.633.000".  and  Insert- 
iBf  "•388.733.000-  and  "•810.888.000".  reepec- 
ttvely. 

TRIB  n 
Sac.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  ITa^y  may 
wtabllah  or  develop  military  Inatallatloos 
and  f adUttaa  by  acquiring,  cooatnsetlnf.  oon- 
Tsrtlng.  rehabUlUtlng.  cr  «"-*-"lnc  paim»- 
~    "  or  •MBporary  public  warka.  «~»i^tnf 


alte  preparation,  appurtenaneee.  utlUtlaa.  and 
equipment  for  the  following  projeeta: 

/fu<de  tht  VtUttd  Sttttea 
Bureau  of  Shlpa  fadlltlea 

Naval  Shipyard.  Boaton,  Massaehuaetta: 
Operational  fadlltlea.  OOe.OOO. 

If  aval  Shipyard.  Bremerton.  Waahlngton: 
Operational  faculties,  malntenaaoe  fadUtlsa. 
and  utilities,  •1.038.000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Charleaton.  South  Caro- 
Uaa:  Maintenance  facUltlee,  •538,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach,  CaUfomla: 
Maintenance  fadUUee.  •49.000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Norfolk,  VlrglnU:  Opera- 
tional faculties,  and  maintenance  fadlltlea, 
•1.638.000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Pearl  Harbor.  Oahu, 
HawaU:  Operatlanal  fadlltlea.  aad  malate- 
aaaoe  facUltiea,  •040,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia,  Peaasyl- 
vanla:  Operational  facUltlea,  and  malate- 
nance  facUltlea.  •l,868/)00. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire: Operatl<M>al  faculties,  and  utllltlea, 
•205,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  San  Frandaco  Bay.  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  faculties  at  Buntera 
Point  and  on  Mare  laland.  •3.783.000. 

(Research.  Devel<qnnent.  Test,  and 
BvaluatloQ  Stations) 
Navy     Marine     Engineering     Laboratory. 
Annapolis,    Maryland:     Research,    develop- 
ment, and  teet  facUlUes.  8600.000. 

David  Taylor  Model  Basin,  Carderock. 
Maryland:  Reeearch.  development,  and  teet 
fadUttee.  •3,134,000. 

Fleet  Base  FacUltlea 

Naval  Station,  &x>oklyn.  New  York:  Oper- 
ational fadlltlea,  administrative  facUltlea. 
and  utUlUes,  01,7000,000. 

Naval  Station,  Long  Beach,  California: 
Operational  tacUlUes.  and  utUlttee, 
•1,658,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  New  London.  Con- 
necticut: Operational  faclUtlee.  and  troop 
housing,  $2,377,000. 

Headquartera  Support  Activity.  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana:  Operational  facUltlee, 
and  administrative  facUltlee.  8500,000. 

Naval  Station.  Newport.  Rhode  Island: 
Troop  housing,  •1,124,000. 

Naval  Station,  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu,  RawaU: 
Ttoop  housing,  •718,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Oahu,  HawaU:  Troop  housing,  •1,846,000. 

Naval  Station,  PhUadelphla.  Pennsylvania: 
Troop  housing.  81353.000. 

Naval  Weapons  FacUltlea 
(Naval  Air  Training  Statlona) 

Naval  AuxUlary  Air  Station.  Chase  Field. 
Texaa:  Maintenance  facUltlee,  •03.000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon.  Memphis,  TWmsasee: 
IValnlng  facUltlea.  and  troop  houalng, 
•3,883,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Penaaoola.  Florida:  Real 
estate.  8877.000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Saufley  Field. 
Florida:  Tnuitlaa.  844.000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  SUtlon.  Whlttag  Field, 
Florida:  Troop  houalng,  0800,000. 

(Field  support  statlona) 

Naval  Station,  Adak.  Alaaka:  Maintenance 
facUltlea.  and  utUltlea,  83.440,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtton.  Albany.  Georgia:  Op- 
erational and  training  facilities,  and  mainte- 
nance facUltlea.  89,100.000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon.  Cedl  Field.  Florida: 
MalnUnance  fadUtlea.  and  troop  hooatna 
•619,000.  ^^ 

l^val  Air  SUtlon,  Jackson vUle,  Florida: 
Operatlanal  faculties,  aad  maiwt^Tmn^ 
facUltlee,  01.706.000. 

Naval  Air  SUtloa.  Lakehurst,  New  Jorser: 
Malatonance  facUltlea.  OOO.OOO. 

Mhval  Air  SUtlon.  Lemoore.  OaUfonU: 
Malaunance  fadUtiaa,  aad  utUlttea,  8981.000. 


Naval  SUtlon.  Mayport,  Florida:  Itaoa 
houslns.  0380,000.  ^ 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  NorfbUc,  Vtavtau* 
Malnteaanoe  fadlltlea,  •9319,000.         *— — • 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  North  Island,  OalUbnla- 
Ttoop  houBlac,  01,990.000. 

Naval  Air  SUtloa.  Ooeana.  VliglaU:  Op. 
enttloaal  aad  tralalag  fadlltlee,  m«in»^,m, 
fadlltlea.  aad  troop  housing,  01,466,000. 

Maval  Auxiliary  Air  SUtlon,  Beam  Field. 
California:  Operational  facUltlea,  nuUnta- 
aaaoe  facilities,  and  grotind  Improvemsnta. 
•1310,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Whldbey  Island,  Wssli- 
Ington:  Medical  facUltlaa.  01374300. 
(Marine  Corps  air  sUtlons) 

Marine  Corpe  Air  SUtlon,  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina:  Supply  facUltlea,  0401300. 

Marine  Corpe  Air  SUtlon.  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina:  Training  facUlUes,  and 
maintenance  facUlUes,  0573.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  FacUlty.  New  Blv«. 
North  Carolina:  TVoop  houalng,  0486300. 

Marine  Corpe  Air  FacUlty,  SanU  An«^^  c^. 
fomU:   Operational  fadUUes,  0406,000. 
(Fleet  readlnees  sUtlons) 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Bangor,  Wssh- 
lagton:  Operational  facUlttee.  0180,000. 

Naval  Weapons  SUtlon,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina:  Maintenance  facUltlea,  0200,000. 

Naval  Prof>eUant  Plant,  Indian  Head.  Mary- 
land :  Production  faculties,  007,000. 

Naval  Torpedo  Station,  Keyport,  Washing- 
ton: Maintenance  fadUttes,  01374,000. 

(Reeearch,  Devekqxnent,  Test,  and  Evalua- 
tion SUtlons) 

Naval  Ordnance  Test  SUUon.  China  Lake, 
California:  Research,  development,  and  test 
facUlUee,  OIOS.OOO. 

Naval  Ordnance  lAboratory,  Corona,  Cali- 
fornia: Research,  develojunent.  and  teet  fa- 
culties, 8743,000. 

Naval  Aaroepaoe  Recovery  Facility,  El  Cen- 
tro,  California:  Research,  development,  and 
teat  fadUtlea,  0480300. 

Naval  Underwater  Ordnance  Station,  New- 
port. Rhode  Island :  UtUities  and  groxmd  im- 
provements. •86,000. 

Naval  Air  Test  Center.  Patuxent  Blvsr. 
Maryland:  MalnUnance  fadUttea  and  sup- 
ply fadUtlee.  •283.000. 

Padflc  MlasUe  Range.  Point  Mugu.  CaU- 
fcmia:  Research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
culties on  San  Nicolaa  Island.  $343,000. 
Supply  FacUltlea 

Kaval  Oceanographic  Distribution  Offloe, 
Ogden,  Utah:  Admlnlstrattve  facUltlee.  $336.- 
000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Puget  Sound,  Wasb- 
Ington:  Administrative  fadUtles;  and  at  the 
SeaUle  Annex,  administrative  faculties,  and 
community  facilities,  $040,000. 

Navy  Fuel  Depot,  San  Pedro.  California: 
Supply  faculties.  $111,000. 

Marine  Corpe  Faculties 

Marine  Corpe  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cal- 
ifornia: Malntenanoe  facUlUes.  admlnlstra- 
ttve facUlttea.  troop  housing,  and  utUlttss. 
•3.100,000. 

Marine  Corpe  Recruit  Depot.  Parrls  Island, 
South  Carolina:  Real  eaUU,  Oieo.OOO. 

Marine  Corpe  Recruit  Depot.  San  Diego, 
California:  Troop  housing.  •781,000. 

Marine  Ccrpa  Base,  Twentynlne  Palms,  Cal- 
IfocnU:  Opoatlonal  fadllttea.  and  supply 
fadllttea.  01343300. 

Service  Schoca  FadUtles 

Naval  Academy.  Annapolis.  Maryland:  UtU- 
lttea. 03303.000. 

Fleet  Antt-Alr  Warfare  Training  Center. 
Dam  Neck.  Virginia:  Training  facUlttes,  $3,- 
128.000. 

Naval  Tralalag  Canter.  Great  Lakes,  lUl- 
noU:  Tralalag  fadUttea.  034.000. 

Fleet  Tralalag  Center.  Newport.  Rhode  b- 
laad:  UtUlttea.  $167,000. 
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Fleet  Aatl-Submarlaa  Wi 
yadUty,  Pearl  Harbor.  Oahu. 
mg  facUltlea,  0452.000. 

Naval  Training  Center, 
(ornla:      TKx^      housing, 
18.737.000. 

Nuclear  Weapons  Tralalag 
8kn  Diego,   Calif orala: 
$44,000. 

Naval    Tralalag    Ceater, 
determined:     Training     facU 
(tcUltles,  troop  houalng,  an<j 
pound  ImprovemenU,  014300,1 

Medical  FacUlUei 

Naval     Hoapltal,     Memphli 
Ttoop  housing,  0234,000. 

Naval    Submarine    Medical 
London,  Coimeetlcut:  Hcapl 
faelUties,  04,957.000. 

Naval    Hospital,     Portsmoti 
Oommimlty  facUltlee,  048.000, 

Communication  Fadllttea 
Naval  Communication  SUtld^.  Adak.  Alaa- 
ka: Troop  housing.  81.197.000.  i 

Naval  Radio  SUtton,  Northfijest,  Virginia: 
UtUlttes.  0133.000. 

Various  locations:    Operatt^^   facUltlea. 
11,067.000. 

Office  of  Naval  Research 


nalnlag 
waU:  TVala- 

Dlego.  Call- 
d     utUlUea, 

ter.  Padllc. 
Trailing   facUltlea. 

itlon    to    be 

medical 

I  UtUlttea  and 


Ttonni 


Naval  Arctic  Research  Labo) 
Alaska:    Research,    developmi 
{acuities,     admlnlstrattve     fa^l 
housing  and  conununlty  fi 
Ittes,  $3,000,000. 


Tarda  aad  Docks  FacUtles 
Naval     Conatructton     Battt^llon     Center, 
DavlavUle.  Rhode  Island:  Opctittonal  facu- 
lties, $06,000. 

Outside  the  United  Statea 
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ICenter,    New 
and  medical 

Vhrglala: 


I  FacUlttes 
]4tory.  Barrow, 


int.    and    test 
tfiiutles.     troop 


3M, 
tti 


aad  utU- 


itttes 

A   Bvaluatton 

,|  develcqnnent 

Ulttes,   troop 

d  Improve- 


Bureau  of  Ships  Facij 
Atlanttc   Undersea   Teat 
Center,  West  Indies:  Reaearct 
and  teet  faculties,   supply   f^ 
housing,  and  utUltlee  aad 
menu,  $1,871,000. 

Naval  Weapons  FacU 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Agsna.  Qoam.  MaH^tm 
Islands:  Maintenance  facUlttes,  and  commu- 
nity faculties,  $159,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cubl  Polht,  RepubUc  of 
the  Philippines:  Troop  housing,  $530,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtton,  Ouantanaiao  Bay.  Cuba: 
l^oop  housUig,  03333.000. 

Naval  SUtlon.  Keflavlk.  le^Lmd:  Opera- 
tional facUlttee,  0203,000. 

Naval  Air  PacUlty,  Naples, 
ttooal  facilities,  $37,000. 

Naval  Station,  Roosevelt  Ro44s.  Puerto  Rl- 
eo:  Troop  houalng,  $1,142,000. 


Italy:   Opera- 


Marine  Corps  FacU 
Camp  Smedley  D.  Butler.  Ok 
ladUtles,  administrative  fac 
munity  facUlttes.  $1,056,000. 

Medical  FacUltt« 


llies 

:l«awa:  Supply 
jee,  and  com- 


iiiM< 


Ouantanani 
and 


mediqal 


Fac  1  Ittes 


SUtton, 


,  SUttc  1 1, 


Naval  HosplUl, 
Supply  facUltlea, 
1370,000. 

Communlcatton 

Maval  Communlcatton 

Qteece:  Troop  houalng,  and 
dUtiee,  $363,000. 

Naval  Communication 
Cape,  Australia:   Operattonal 
troop  houalng,  $708,000. 

Naval  Oommualcattoa  SUtIc  t 
Republic  of  the  PhUlpplm  "^^ 
M7fl.ooo. 

Naval  Radio  SUtton.  ._. 
••Uonal  faculties.  $576,000, 

Various  locattons 
»715,000. 

JB*c.  203.  The  ascretary  of 
•tabllah  or  develop  claaslfled 
•Mlons  and  facUlttes  by  acq< 


.  Nea  Makrl, 
daknmunlty  fa- 


<>  Bay,  Cuba: 
facUlttes. 


Northwest 
l^MUlttea.  and 

.  San  Miguel, 
■Moop  hollaing, 

,  Totaul^  Japan:  Op- 

OperaU<iiaI  facUIUes. 


Mie  Navy  oiay 

jnaval  Instal- 

convert- 


ulrlng. 


Ing.  rehabUlUtlng,  or  t««t»m«g  pennaaeat 
or  temporary  public  works.  Indudlag  land 
acquUdtton,  alU  pr^>aratt<m.  appurtonanoea. 
UtUlttea,  and  equipment  In  the  toUl  amount 
of  $13,788,000. 

Sac.  203.  (a)  PubUc  Law  88-174.  as 
amended,  is  amended  In  section  301  under 
the  heading  "Insdk  tkx  Vkttzd  Statxb"  and 
subheading  "  naval  wkaponb  facxlitixs 
'(Field  Support  SUtlons)".  with  respect  to 
the  Naval  Air  SUtton.  CecU  Field,  Florida, 
and  the  Naval  Air  SUtton,  Norfolk  Vlr^nla, 
by  striking  out  "0150.000"  and  "83.343.000". 
respecttvely,  and  Inaerttng  In  place  thereof 
"0183,000"  and   "•3,640.000".  reepectlvely. 

(b)  PubUc  Law  88-174.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 602  "0116,601,000"  and  "$202300.000". 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$110,031,000" 
and  "$202,930,000",  respecttvely. 

TTTLK  nX 

Sic.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Forca 
may  establish  or  develop  mUltary  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rebabllltettng,  or  Installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding site  preparation,  appurtenaneee, 
utilities,  and  equipment,  for  the  foUowlag 
projeeta. 

Inside  the  United  States 

Air  Defense  Command 

Duluth  Municipal  Airport,  DtUuth,  Minne- 
sota :  Troop  housing,  $360,000. 

Hamilton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Rafael,  CaU- 
fomla: UdUtlee,  $433,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Tacoma.  Waah- 
lngton: Operational  facilities  and  mainte- 
nance faculties,  $528,000. 

NORAD  Headqiiartera,  Colorado  Springs, 
Col(Hado:  Operaticmal  facUlttes  $8397,000. 

Per r In  Air  Force  Base,  Sherman,  Texas: 
Malnteimnce  facUlUes,  061.000. 

Peterson  Field,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo- 
rado: Maintenance  fadUtles,  $53,000. 

Stewart  Air  Force  Base,  Newburgh,  New 
York:  Operattonal  faculties  and  utUlttes, 
$154,000. 

Air  Tone  Logistics  Oomnuuul 

Orlfllss  Air  Force  Base.  Rome,  New  Toiric: 
Reeearch,  development,  and  teet  faculties, 
•335300. 

Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Ogden,  Utah:  Opera- 
ttonal facUlttee,  maintenance  facUlttes,  re- 
search, development  and  test  facUlttes,  sup- 
ply faculties,  admlnUtrattve  faculties,  troop 
housing,  and  utilities,  01304300. 

KeUy  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio,  TSxas: 
Operational  faclUties,  administrative  facul- 
ties and  utiUtles,  $450,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento. 
California:  Operational  faclUties,  and  maln- 
taumce  facUltiee.  $1,008,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Baae.  Macon.  GeorgU: 
Maintenance  facUlttes.  $154,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahcsna:  Maintenance  fadUttes,  troop 
housing,  and  utUltles,  •8,043.000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Baae,  Dayton, 
Ohio:  Operational  fadUttes,  reeearch,  devel- 
opment, and  test  facUlttee.  admlalstrattTS 
facUlttes,  and  utUlttes,  04378,000. 

Air  Force  Systems  Commaad 

Arnold  Engineering  Develcqiment  Center, 
TuUahoma,  Teimeasee:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  faculties.  0974.000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Baae,  Muroc,  California: 
Research,  development,  and  test  fadlltlas, 
•8366,000. 

Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso,  Florida: 
Training  fadUttea,  malateaaace  facUlttes, 
research,  development,  and  test  facUlttes. 
aad  supply  faculties,  08,939,000. 

Eglla  Auxiliary  Alrfldd  Number  0,  Val- 
paridso,  Florida:  Maintenance  facUlttes  and 
UtUlttes,  0705,000. 

HoUomaa  Air  Force  Base,  Alamogordo, 
New  Mexico:  Operattonal  fadUttes,  malate- 


aaace fadUttes,  research,  developmeat.  aad 
fast  fadUtles.  and  troop  houslBg.  04389,000. 

Los  Aageles  Air  Foroe  SUtton.  Los  Aag«A«i, 
CaUfomla:  Admlnlstrattve  faculties,  •196.- 
000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Ooeoa,  notM»: 
Operattonal  facUlttes  aad  supply  fadUttes. 
•484,000. 

Various  locatlona:  Operattoaal  facUltte^ 
troop  housing,  and  utUitles;  •1.103,000. 

Air  Training  Cooimaad 

caianute  Air  Foroe  Baae.  RantouL  lUlnoto: 
TtaUUng  facUltlee  and  utUlttee,  •566300. 

Oralg  Air  Force  Baae.  SeUaa,  Alabaau: 
Maintenance  faclUtiee.  0336300. 

Laredo  Air  Foroe  Base.  Laredo,  Taoow: 
Maintenance  facUlttee.  0330300. 

Laughlln  Air  Force  Baae.  Del  Rio.  Texas: 
Operational  aad  training  facUlttee  and  mala- 
teaaace fadUttes.  0675.000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Denver,  Colorado: 
TralrUng  faclUties  and  utUltles,  $2305300. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento.  CaU- 
fomla: Operational  and  training  facUlttes, 
malntenattce  fadUttea  and  troop  houslag. 
$3,359,000. 

Moody  Air  Foroe  Base,  ValdoaU,  GeocgU: 
Maintenance  facUlttee.  0335,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio, 
Texas:  Maintenance  faeUittas,  $336300. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base.  Lubbock.  Texas: 
Operattonal  and  training  facilities  and  maln- 
tenanoe faculties,  $546,000. 

Sbisppaid  Air  Force  Base,  WlohlU  FUls, 
Texas:  Operational  and  training  facUlttes, 
maintenance  facUltiee.  and  troop  hotising, 
$1386300. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Bnld,  CMtlahoma: 
Operational  facUltiee  and  maintenance  facul- 
ties, $1,100300. 

Webb  Air  Foroe  Base,  Big  Spring,  Texas: 
Maintenance  f  adlltiee,  $236,000. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base.  Chandler,  3rl> 
aona:  Maintenance  faculties,  •331,000.'''!  - 
Alaskan  Air  Command 

Elelson  Air  Force  Base,  Falrbaaka,  Alaska: 
Operational  fadUtlea  and  utUlttes,  01,666,- 
000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Foroe  Bass.  Anduirags, 
Alaska:  Operatioiua  facUltlee  and  utUltlsa, 
•866.000. 

VarlouB  locatlona:  Operational  fadllttea. 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  fadllttas, 
troop  housing,  and  utiUtles,  •1,300,000. 

Headquart«a  Command 
Andrews   Air  Force  Base.  Camp  firings. 
Maryland:     Operational    faculties,    mainte- 
nance faculties,  and  utlUties.  01,033,000. 

MUltary  Airlift  Command 

Charleston  Air  Foroe  Base.  Charleston, 
South  Carolina:  Operational  facUlttes,  0213,- 
000. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Dover,  Delawart: 
UtUlttea,  0360,000. 

MoGulre  Air  Force  Base,  Wrlghtstosm. 
New  Jersey:  Malntenanoe  fadUttea.  81390,- 
000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base,  San  BeraardlDO, 
Calif <nala:  Operattonal  and  training  facul- 
ties, nulntenance  facUltlee,  supply  faculties, 
and  troop  housing,  •7,706,000. 

Pacific  Air  Force 

Hlckam  Air  Force  Baae,  HonoliUu,  Hawaii: 
Supply  faculties,  0108.000. 

Strategic  Air  Command 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  Shreveport.  Loui- 
siana: Maintenance  faculties,  troop  *«M'««wg 
and  UtUltlea.  01363.000. 

Bunker  HUl  Air  Force  Base,  Peru.  Indiana: 
Operational  fadllttee,  8106.000. 

OarsweU  Air  Force  Baae.  Fort  Worth,  Ttaas: 
Italnlng  facUlttes  and  malntenanoe  fadUtlas» 
•1331,000. 

Castle  Air  Foroe  Bass,  Merced,  California: 
Malntenaaee  fadlltlas,  supply  fadUtles,  and. 
troop  housUig,  83308300. 
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Oolumbus  Air  Fore*  Bm«,  QnliimhiM.  MU- 
■lw4>pl:  TralnlJig  facUlUM  aod  utilities, 
M»4J>00. 

Davls-Montlum  Air  Force  Baae,  Tucaon. 
ArlaonA:  Maintain  it  nne  facUlttes  and  utilities. 
•444,000. 

KUsworth  Air  Force  Base,  B^d  City, 
South  Dakoto:  MalnUoanM  faelUtlae. 
1397.000. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Base.  Orazul  Forks.  North 
Dakota:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facUltlee.  and  troop  housing,  •941.000. 

Uttle  Rock  Air  Force  Base.  Little  Rock. 
Arkaaaas:  Operational  faculties  and  s^vply 
faculties,  •361.000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Great  Falls. 
lA>ntana:  Maintenance  faculties  and  troop 
housing.  •1.018.000. 

March  Air  Vbrce  Base.  BiTenlde,  Califor- 
nia: Operational  faclUtles.  maintenance 
fadUtles,  supply  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing. •3.340,000. 

McCoy  Air  Force  Base,  Orlando,  noclda: 
Maintenance  fadUUee.  •199.000. 

Mlnot  Air  Force  Base.  Mlnot.  North  Da- 
kota: Troop  housing,  •440,000. 

Oifutt  Air  Ptorce  Base,  Omaha,  Nebraska: 
AdmlnlstratlTe  faculties  and  utUltiea. 
•783.000. 

Vandenherg  Air  Force  Baae,  Ijompoc.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  faculties  and  utUlties, 
•188.000. 

WestoTer  Air  Force  Baae,  Ohloopee  Falls, 
Massachusetts:  Troop  houalnf  and  utilities, 
•3«0,000. 

Wurtsmltb  Air  Force  Base.  Oscoda,  Michi- 
gan :  Operational  facilities  and  troop  housing. 
•3S8.000. 

Tactical  Air  Command 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Austin.  Texas: 
Operational  and  training  facllltlea,  mainte- 
nance faculties.  admlnlstratlTe  faculties,  and 
troop  housing,  •4,487,000. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  CIovls,  New  Mexico : 
Maintenance  facilities,  troop  bousing,  and 
real  aatete.  93.147.000. 

KngVand  Air  Force  Baae,  Alexandria,  Loui- 
siana: Operational  and  training  faculties. 
maintenance  faculties,  and  utUltles,  •2,187,- 
000. 

George  Air  Force  Baae.  VlctorvUle,  CaU- 
fomla:  Training  facilities  and  administrative 
fadUUes.  •698.000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Hampton.  Virginia: 
UtlUtles.  •468,000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base.  PhoeiUx.  Arizona: 
Maintenance  faclUtlea,  9203.000. 

MacDUl  Air  Force  Base.  Tampa.  Florida: 
Maintenance  faculties.  •1.006.000. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base.  Wichita.  Kansas: 
Tx«lnlng  faculties  and  real  estate,  gOOO.OOO. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Baae.  Myrtle  Beach. 
South  Carolina:  Operational  and  training  fa- 
culties and  maintenance  facilities,  •371,000. 

Nellls  Air  Force  Base.  Las  Vegas.  Nevada: 
Training  faollitlos  and  malnteiMtnce  faculties. 
•1.186.000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  Sumter.  South  Caro- 
Una:  Maintenance  faculties,  8473,000. 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado:  Ttoop  houidng  and  utU- 
lUes.  •10.768.000. 

Aircraft  Control  and  Warning  System 
Various  locations:   Maintenance  facilities, 
supply    facilities,    medical    facilities,    troop 
houalng.  community  faculties,  utUlttes.  and 
real  estate.  •3.713.000. 

Outtide  the  United  States 
Air  Defense  Command 
Various  locaUons:    Operatloiua   faclUtles. 
•338.000. 

MUltary  AlrUft  Command 
Varloua  locatloua:  UUUtlaa.  9899.000. 


Pacific  Air  Force 
Varlotu  locations:    Operational   faculties, 
supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  community 
faculties,  and  uUUties.  96,189.000. 

Strat9glc  Air  Command 
Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam:   Opera- 
tional faclllUes.  922.000. 

Ramey  Air  Force  Base.  Puerto  Rico:  Real 
estate,  963.000. 

Various  locations:  Maintenance  facUlUes 
and  community  faculties,  •1.303,000. 

United  States  Air  Forces  In  Europe 
Various  locatlona:  Operational  and  train- 
ing faculties,  maintenance  faculties,  supply 
faculties,     troop     housing,     and     utUltles, 
•3,813.000. 

U8AF  Southern  Command 
Howard  Air  Force  Base,  Canal  Zone :  Opera- 
tional faculties  and  utilities,  •1,244,000. 

United  States  Air  Force  Security  Service 
Various    locations:    Operational    facilities, 
maintenance     faculties,     supply     facilities, 
troop  hotislng  and  utUltles,  •1.123.000. 

Sac.  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  mUltary 
Installations  and  faculties  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabUltatlng,  or  In- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acqtiisltlon.  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment In  the  total  amount  of  976,826.000. 

Sac.  303.  (a)  Public  Law  87-564,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  in  section  301  under  the 
heading  "Drsmx  trx  UNrrxo  States"  and 
Subheading  "tactical  ah  cokmand".  with 
respect  to  Nellls  Air  Force  Base.  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada,  by  striking  out  "•3.136.000"  and  In- 
serting in  place  thereof  "83.416.000". 

(b)  PubUc  Law  87-664.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of 
section  602  the  amounts  "•131,679,000"  and 
"•748.407.000"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
"8181.969.000"  and  '•743,687,000'.  respec- 
tively. 

Sac.  304.  (a)  Public  Law  88-390  U  amended 
In  section  301  under  the  heading  "iKsmx 
THx  UNTm  States"  and  subheading  "mu.i- 
takt  nuMSPOsT  BEXviCB",  With  respect  to 
McGulre  Air  Force  Base.  Wrlghtstown,  New 
Jersey,  by  striking  out  "9687.000"  and  In- 
serting In  place  thereof  "•786,000". 

(b)  PubUo  Law  88-390  U  amended  by 
striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of  section  602  the 
amounU  "9166.228.000"  and  "9303.348.000" 
and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "9166,327,000" 
aiul  "9303.447.000",  respeeUvely. 

TTTLX  IV 

Sac.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  mlUtary  Installations 
and  faculties  by  acqiUrlng.  constructing, 
converting.  rehabUltatlng.  or  in«tainng  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  includ- 
ing site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utili- 
ties, and  equipment,  for  defense  agencies  for 
the  following  projects: 

Inside  the  UrUted  States 
Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 
Armed  Forces  Badioblology  Research  Insti- 
tute, Bethesda,  Maryland;  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  faclUtles.  91.800,000. 

Defense  Communications  Agency 

Headquarters,  Defense  Communications 
Agency.  Building  12,  Navy  Department  Serv- 
ice Center,  Arlington,  Virginia:  UtlUtlea, 
9290.000. 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center,  Oo- 
lumbus,  Ohio:  Supply  faoUlUee.  969.000. 

Defense  Depot,  Memphis,  Tennessee:  Sup- 
ply faclUUes.  9171.000. 

Defense  Personnel  Support  Center.  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania:  Research,  develop- 
mant,  and  teat  faoUltlea.  •267.000. 


Defense  Depot,  Tracy,  California:  Supnl* 
faclUtlea.  •SO.OOO.  " 

Defense  Bectronlcs  Supply  Center.  Dayton, 
Ohio:  Administrative  faculties,  •428.000. 
National  Seciirity  Agency 

Fort  Meade.  Maryland:  Troop  houslni 
•660.000. 

Kent  Island,  Maryland:  Research,  develop* 
ment,  and  test  facilities.  930,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Johnston  Island:  Research,  development 
and  test  faclllUes,  •1.760.000. 

National  Seciu-ity  Agency 
Frankfurt  Post,  Tanus  District,  Germany 
Operational  faclUtlea,  •400,000. 

TrrLB  v 
Military  FamUy  Housing 

Sac.  601.  The  first  sentence  of  section  SIS 
of  PubUc  Law  84-161  (69  Stat.  362).  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1966 
through  and  including  1967"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1967  and  1968". 

Sac.  602.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  tempo- 
rary housing  reUef  at  certain  nUUtary  instal- 
lations the  Secretaries  of  the  miUtary  depart- 
ments concerned  are  authorized  during  fiscal 
years  1967  and  1968  to  lease  housing  facilities 
at  or  near  the  mUltary  InstaUations  named 
below.  The  number  of  units  which  may  be 
leased  during  such  period  are  Indicated  fol- 
lowing the  name  of  the  installation. 

Army: 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California,  100 
units. 

Hawaii  Installations.  100  units. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal.  nUnols.  10  units. 

Fort  Meade,  Maryland.  100  units. 
Navy: 

East  Bay,  California.  200  units. 

South  Bay,  CaUfomla,  100  units. 

New  London.  Connecticut.  200  units. 

Long  Beach.  California,  100  units. 

HawaU  Installations.  300  units. 

Glenvlew.  Illinois.  200  units. 

JohnsvUle.  Pennsylvania,  lOO  units. 

Whldbey  Island,  Washington.  100  units. 

Marietta,  Washington.  10  units. 

Newp(»t,  Rhode  Island,  100  units. 

Quonset  Point,  Rhode  Island.  100  units. 
Air  Force: 

George  Air  Force  Base.  California,  100  units. 

Hawaii  Installations.  100  units. 

Bunker  Hill.  Indiana.  100  units. 

Offutt.  Nebraska.  100  uniU. 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma,  ISO 
units. 

Kingsley  Field,  Oregon.  30  units. 

(b)  The  leasing  authority  contained  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  be  exer- 
cised at  or  near  any  such  mUlt&ry  installa- 
tion only  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  hl» 
designee  determines  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
adequate  housing  faculties  at  or  near  such 
miUtary  instaUatlon.  Housing  facilitiei 
leased  under  such  authority  shaU  be  leased 
for  assignment  as  public  quarters  to  miU- 
tary personnel  and  their  dependents,  if  any. 
without  charge,  and  shall  be  leased  on  an 
individual  basis.  Expenditures  for  the  rental 
of  such  housing  facilities  may  not  exceed  an 
average  of  9160  a  month  for  each  military 
department.  Including  the  cost  of  utilltlsi 
and  maintenance  and  operation. 

(c)  THe  number  of  units  authorized  t<* 
leasing  under  this  section  is  in  addition  to 
the  number  authorized  under  section  618 
of  PubUc  Law  84-161  (69  Stat.  359),  W 
amended. 

Sac.  603.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designee  as  authorized  by  law  for  sup- 
port of  mUltary  family  housing,  including 
operating  expenses,  leasing,  maintenance  of 
real  propisrty,  payments  of  principal  and  in- 
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TITLX  VI 

General  Ptovlaldtis 

Sac.  601.  The  Secretary  at  each  mUltary 
department  may  proceed  to  Mtabllsh  or  de- 
T«lop  InstaUatlona  and  faculties  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  sectl^ti  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  [(tSl  U.S.C.  620) , 
ind  sections  4774(d)  and  9774id)  of  tlUe  10, 
United  States  Code.  The  auuiorlty  to  place 
permanent  or  temporary  lmnt>vements  on 
land  includes  authority  for  sivrveys.  adminis- 
tration, overhead,  planning,  aAd  supervision 
Incident  to  construction.  Ttiat  authority 
may  be  exercised  before  title,  to  the  land  Is 
ipproved  under  section  366  at  the  Revised 
SUtutes,  as  amended  (40  uM.C.  266),  and 
even  though  the  land  is  held  temporarUy. 
The  authority  to  acquire  reall  estate  or  land 
Includes  authority  to  make  lurveys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  interests  In  land  (Including 
temporary  use),  by  gift,  purdbase,  exchange 
of  Government-owned  land,  tp  otherwise. 

Sac.  602.  There  are  autborued  to  be  »p- 
proprlated  such  siuns  as  may  Im  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  |  appropriations 
for  public  woTlu  projects  authorized  by  titles 
I.  n.  m.  rv.  and  V  shall  not  idxceed — 

(1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the'tTnlted  States. 
154,051,000;  Outside  the  UnitM  States,  936,- 
141.000;  section  102.  •33,000,000;  or  a  total  of 
1133.193,000.  I 

(3)  for  tiUe  n:  Inside  the  United  SUtes, 
$84,378,000;  Outside  the  ITtaited  States, 
«9,948,000;  section  303,  913,784,000;  or  a  total 
Of  9118.114,000. 

(3)  for  title  ni:  Inside  the 
199,100,000;  Outside  the  Unit 
Oei.OOO;  section  302,  •76,836,C 
1190,016.000. 

(4)  for  title  IV:  a  total  of 
(6)  for  tiUe  V:  MUltary 

total  of  9614,844.000. 

Sac.  603.  Any  of  the  amounts  named  In 
tlUes  I,  n,  m.  and  IV  of  this  i  it,  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  coi  ifeemed,  be  In- 
creased by  6  per  centiun  for  |m>Jects  Inside 
the  United  States  (other  than  Alaska)  and 
by  10  per  centiun  for  projeqtt  outside  the 
Dnlted  States  or  in  Alaska,  If  he  determinea 
In  the  case  of  any  partlcularj  project  that 
nich  Increase  ( 1 )  u  required  U  4  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  meeting  unusual  var4tlona  In  coat 
ulslng  In  connection  with  thi  it  project,  and 
(3)  could  not  have  been  reait^bly  antici- 
pated at  the  time  such  project  ^ras  submitted 
to  the  Congress.  However,  th^i  total  costs  of 
aU  projecu  In  each  such  titli  may  not  be 
more  than  the  total  amount  Huthorlzed  to 
be  appropriated  for  projects 
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the  Navy,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
his  designee  determines  that  because  s\ich 
Jurisdiction  and  supervision  is  whoUy  im- 
practicable such  contracts  shoiUd  be  exe- 
cuted luider  the  Jurisdiction  and  aupervlalon 
of  another  depcu'tment  or  Oovemment 
agency,  and  ahaU  be  awarded.  Insofar  as 
practicable,  on  a  competitive  basis  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder,  if  the  national 
security  wUl  not  be  Impaired  and  the  award 
is  consistent  with  chapter  137  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  Regulations  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  implementing  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  provide  the 
department  or  agency  requiring  such  con- 
struction with  the  right  to  select  either  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
or  the  Bxireau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  as  its  construction  agant. 
providing  that  under  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances that  exist  at  the  time  of  the  selec- 
tion of  the  construction  agent,  such  selec- 
tion will  not  result  in  any  increased  cost  to. 
the  United  States.  The  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  shall  report  semian- 
nually to  the  Prealdent  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  aU  contracts  awarded  on 
other  than  a  competitive  basts  of  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder. 

Sec.  606.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  repeal 
provisions  of  section  606  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 16.  1966,  PubUc  Law  89-188  (79  Stat. 
816).  all  authorizations  for  mUltary  public 
works  (other  than  family  housing),  con- 
tained in  the  Act  of  Augiut  1,  1964,  PubUo 
Law  88-390  (78  Stat.  363).  and  aU  such  au- 
thorizations contained  in  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 16,  1966.  PubUc  Law  89-188,  including 
prior  autborlBatlon  extended  by  secUon  606 
(a)(3)  of  said  Act  of  September  16,  1965. 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  Secretary  of  a 
mUltary  department  In  connection  with  the 
establishment  or  development  of  military 
installations  and  faciUtiee,  and  all  authorlza- 
tiona  for  appropriations  therefor,  are  re- 
pealed as  of  October  1,  1968,  except— 

(1)  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
In  those  Acts  in  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions;  and 

(2)  the  authorization  for  public  works 
projects  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obUgated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acquisitions  In  whole  or  In  part  before 
October  1,  1968,  and  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations therefor. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 606  of  the  Act  of  September  16,  1966, 
PubUc  Law  89-188  (70  Stat.  816),  effective 
October  1,  1968,  aU  authortaatlons  for  con- 
struction of  family  housing  which  are  con- 
tained in  this  Act  or  the  Act  of  September  16. 

1965,  PubUc  Law  89-188.  including  prior  au- 
thorlEatlOQS  for  construction  of  family  hous- 
ing saved  from  repeal  by  the  provisions  of 
section  606(b)  of  such  Act  of  September  16, 

1966.  are  repealed  except  the  authorization 
for  family  housing  projects  as  to  which  funds 
have  been  obligated  for  construction  con- 
tracts or  land  acquisitions  or  manufactured 
structurcQ~component  contracts  in  whole  or 
In  part  before  siich  date. 

Sac.  607.  NotwlthstaiuUng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  none  of  the  mlUtary  pubUc 
woriu  authorized  by  title  I,  n.  m,  or  IV  of 
this  Act  may  be  placed  under  contract  until 
such  time  as  those  mUltary  pubUc  worka 
previously  authorlaed  by  law.  and  for  irtileh 
funds  have  been  appropriated  and  for  wblch 
the  authorization  has  been  extended  by  sec- 
tion 606  of  this  Act.  have  been  placed  under 
contract.  The  foregoing  provlalon  shall  not 
apply  to  military  public  works  previously 
authorized  by  law  which  have  heretofore  been 
deferred  and  which  are  certUled  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  be  no  longer  otirrent  and 
necessary  to  tlu  mission  of  the  mUltary  de- 


partment or  mlUtary  Installation  concerned. 
CertlflcaUons  by  the  Secretary  of  D«fenai» 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  in  writing  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  Hotise  of  Representatives. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section,  any  mlUtary  public  work  ati- 
thOTlzed  by  title  I,  n,  m,  or  IV  of  this  Act 
may  be  placed  under  contract  If  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  and  certifies  in  wrltlBg 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serrlces  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  that 
such  project  Is  (1)  urgently  required  In  the 
interests  of  national  defense,  and  (2)  more 
essential  to  the  interests  of  national  defense 
than  those  military  public  works  previously 
authorized  by  law.  described  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  section. 

Sac.  608.  The  last  sentence  of  section  2674 
(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  aa 
amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  figura 
"•16,000"  to  •'•26,000'*. 

Sac.  009.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
in  titles  I,  n,  in,  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  building  construc- 
tion project  inside  the  United  States  (other 
than  Alaska)  at  a  unit  cost  in  excess  of — 

(1)  938  per  square  foot  for  cold-storage 
warehousing; 

(2)  •g  per  square  foot  for  regular  wara^ 
housing; 

(S)  •l.BSO  per  man  for  permanent  bar- 
racks; 

(4)  •8,600  per  man  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters;  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designee  determines  that,  becaxise  of 
special  circumstances.  appUcatlon  to  such 
project  of  the  limitations  on  \mit  costs  con- 
tained in  this  section  Is  impracticable. 

Sac.  610.  Chapter  169  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follovro: 

(1)  By  adding  the  following  new  section: 

"I  2683.  ESTABUSHICXITT  AND  DXVXLOPMXMT 
OP  INSTAUATIONS  AND  FAdUTiaa 
To    RXFLaCI    CZXTAIN    CRANOas    IN 

Missions  and  RaspoNsiaiunxa 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  a  mlUtary  depart- 
ment, with  respect  to  his  department,  may— 

"(1)  establish  or  develop  miUtary  Instal- 
lations and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  In  mis- 
sions and  reeponslbiUtles  of  thoee  agencies 
or  that  department  that  were  occaslonad 
by— 

"(A)  unforeaeen  security  considerations; 

"(B)  new  weapons  developments: 

"(C)  new  and  unforeseen  research  and  da-' 
velopment  requirements:  or 

"(D)  improved  production  schedules; 
if  the  Secretary  of  DuCenae,  or  his  designee, 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  oonstmc- 
tion  for  inclusion  in  the  next  military  con- 
struction authorization  act  would  be  ineon- 
Blatant  with  InterMta  of  national  aecurity; 
and 

"(2)  In  connection  with  action  taken  un- 
der clause  (1).  acqiUre.  construct,  convert. 
rehabiUtate.  or  install  permanent  or  tem- 
porary pubUc  works  (including  land  acqtU- 
sltlon,  site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utUl- 
ties, and  equipment). 

Not  more  than  810,000,000  Is  authorized  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  with  re- 
q>ect  to  a  mlUtary  dq>artment. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  a  mlUtary  depart- 
ment, with  respect  to  that  military  d^mrt- 
ment,  shaU  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  upon  reaching  a  final  de- 
cision to  take  action  under  this  section,  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  any  pubUc  work 
undertaken  hereunder.  Including  real  estate 
actloiM  pertaining  thereto. 

"(c)  Inatallattons  and  faculties  may  be 
establlahed  or  developed  under  this  section 
wMunit  ngaztl  to  section  4774(d)  or  0774 
(d)  at  ttaJa  tltte  or  aMtlan  629  of  tltl*  81^ 
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Tb»  MrtlMirlty  to  ptoM  pcrmuMnt  or 
ponry  Improvemanta  oo  Und  taclndM  au- 
tbortty  for  muyj*.  admlnistXKtton.  oT«r> 
hMKL  plumlnc.  aad  aupcnlaioa  IneUUnt  to 
cogoatructloii.  That  authorltj  diaj  b*  «k- 
vetswl  btfor*  tttla  to  tlu  Und  la  approred 
wnder  aaetlon  358  of  tltte  40,  aad  orva 
thousb  the  Uuid  la  bald  tamponrlly.  Tlta 
Mithorttf  to  AoqulM  real  aatata  or  land  In- 
eludaa  authority  to  mak*  aurvays  and  to 
acqulra  land,  and  interaata  in  land  (Includ- 
ing tamporary  um)  by  gUt.  purchaae,  m- 
cbanfe  of  Oovenunant-ownad  land,  or  otbw- 
-wtaa.** 

(2)  By  adding  tba  foUowlng  naw  Itam 
In  tba  analyala: 
"3089.  IrtabUtfunant   and   darelopmant  of 

InataUatlona  and  faoUttlaa  to  r«- 

flaet  oartaln  ebangaa  In  mt«rir«T^ 

and  rwpfwiBlWlttlfla  " 
Sac.  611.  Tltlaa  I.  n,  m,  IV.  V.  and  VI  of 
thla  Act  may  be  dtad  aa  tba  "ICUltary  Oon- 
•truetlon  Authorisation  Aot.  1067". 
Tins  TS 

Reaerve  Poroae  Fadlltiea 
Sac.  701.  Subject  to  chapter  ISS  of  lltle 
10,  United  SUtaa  Code,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fenae  may  eatabllah  or  develop  additional 
fkollltlee  for  the  Reeerve  niroea,  including 
the  acqnialtton  of  land  therefor,  but  the  ooat 
of  aucb  facilltlea  ahaU  not  exceed— 

(1)  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy:  Nayal 
and  Marine   Oorpa  Beaenrea.  08,000,000. 

(2)  for  Department  of  the  Air  rorce: 

(a)  Air  National  Ouard  of  the  United 
Stetee.  68,000.000. 

(b)  Air  Force  Reeerve,  63400^)00. 

Sao.  703.  The  Secretary  of  Defenae  may 
eatabllah  or  develop  InataUatlona  and  faolll- 
ttea  under  thla  tttla  without  regard  to  mc- 
ttoo  8648  of  the  Revlaed  Statutae.  aa 
amended  (81  VB.C.  528),  and  aectlona  4774 
(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title  10.  United  Stotea 
Oode.  The  authority  to  place  permanent  or 
temporary  Improvementa  on  land  Includea 
authority  for  aurveva,  adminlatratton,  over- 
head  planning,  and  aupervialon  incident  to 
oooatruotlon.  That  authority  may  be  exer- 
eteed  befwe  tttle  to  the  land  U  approved 
under  ae^tton  868  of  the  Revised  Statutae,  aa 
amamded  (40  U.S.C.  38S),  and  even  though 
the  land  la  held  temporarily.  The  authority 
to  acquire  real  eatae  or  land  Indudae  au- 
thority to  make  aurveya  and  to  acquire  land 
and  Intareata  In  land  (including  temporary 
UM) ,  by  gift.  p\irehaae.  exchange  of  Ctovem- 
ment-owned  land,  or  oChw^riae. 

Sk.  708.  TbU  tlUe  may  be  cited  aa  the 
"Baaarve  Wtmm  AMlUtlaa  Authoriaatton 
Aot,  1867".     .. 

Mr,  JAcklk>N.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  proTldes  construc- 
tion and  other  related  authority  for  the 
mlUtary  departments  and  defense  agen- 
cies within  and  outside  the  United 
States,  Including  authority  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  Reserve 
components.  The  sum  total  of  the  new 
authority  contained  In  the  bill  Is  $969.- 
241,000.  In  addition  thereto,  approval  Is 
granted  for  an  Increase  in  prior  years' 
authority  oC  $6,430,000  for  a  total  au- 
thorlntlon  of  $976,671,000. 

The  Army  is  authorised  $128.3  million; 
the  Navy  $118.1  million;  the  Air  Fy>ree 
$190  million:  the  Defense  agencies  $5 J 
million;  and  for  the  cost  of  operating  and 
maintaining  and  the  debt  payment  on 
existing  military  family  htwslng  $514J 
millloa ;  and  $17.2  million  for  the  Reserve 
eomponents. 

The  bill  this  year  for  normal  objectives 
18  about  half  that  of  the  requests  of  re- 
cent years.  F^Dr  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, the  request  this  year,  exclusive 
of  family  hou^ng.  was  approximately 
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$S23.8  million  compared  with  $1,210  mil- 
lion requested  last  year.  We  were  told 
this  is  the  result  of  the  over-riding  de- 
mands for  resources  associated  with  the 
8un?ort  activities  in  southeast  Asia. 
After  a  careful  review  of  the  approxi- 
mate 646  individual  line  items  pro- 
posed for  some  262  named  bases  through- 
out the  world,  the  authority  finally 
granted  by  the  committee  is  $75,413,000 
below  the  amount  requested. 

Now  I  should  like  to  review  briefly  cer- 
tain factors  Involving  the  miUtary  con- 
struction authorlEatlon  bill  during  the 
pc»t  3  years  that  are  of  considerable  con- 
cern to  the  coDimlttee.  When  the  con- 
struction bill  for  fiscal  year  1966  was  be- 
fore the  oMiimlttee,  responsible  witnesses 
of  the  Defense  Establishment  offered 
assurance  that  the  authorization  re- 
quests contained  In  that  bill  were  for 
construction  to  support  the  latest  ap- 
proved program  which  would  be  in  place 
DO  later  than  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967. 
Supposedly,  the  requests  represented  the 
most  urgent  construction  needs. 

That  bill  was  signed  into  law  Augxist 
1.  1964;  yet.  on  Novonber  19, 1964.  with 
little  prior  notice  to  the  Oongreas,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  announced  95 
actions  to  consolidate,  reduce,  or  discon- 
tinue altogether  Department  of  Defense 
activities  in  the  United  States  and  over- 
seas. Surprisingly  enough,  several  con- 
struction projects  had  been  included  in 
the  recently  m>proved  construction  bill 
for  Installations  that  were  announced  for 
closing.  As  a  retiult  of  this,  the  com- 
mittee and  Congress  took  two  actions 
when  the  fiscal  year  1966  construction 
program  was  under  consideration:  first, 
the  committee  placed  each  witness  on 
notice  that  it  was  his  responsibility  to 
advise  the  committee  of  any  projects 
requested  in  the  bill  for  any  installation 
where  tenure  seemed  in  doubt,  and  sec- 
ond, the  bill  approved  by  the  Congress 
contained  a  provision  designed  to  assure 
some  advance  notice  to  the  Congress  of 
any  future  base  closures  proposed  by  thp 
Defense  Department. 

Again,  when,  the  fiscal  year  1966  con- 
struction bill  was  before  the  committee, 
assurances  were  given  that  the  projects 
included  in  the  bin  represented  the  fiscal 
year  1966  segment  of  the  approved  9- 
year  plan  and  must  be  In  place  not  later 
than  fiscal  year  1968  to  coincide  with  the 
overall  objectives  for  this  period.  Row- 
ever,  on  December  21.  1965,  and  again 
with  little  advance  notice  to  Congress, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  announced  the 
hutaflnlte  deferral  of  nearly  SO  percent  of 
recently  approved  construction  program 
for  a  total  of  $620  million,  Including 
projects  In  42  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  were  told  these  deferrals 
were  made  in  light  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  cost  of  our  military  operations  in 
VicCnam  and  the  inflationary  pressures 
In  the  construction  Industry  and  else- 
where in  the  economy. 

Included  among  the  deferred  projects 
were  -8.500  units  of  military  family 
housing  and  badly  needed  troop  housing 
8D  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  service 
personnel.  Now,  when  considering  the 
pending  bill,  the  committee  was  advised 
that  each  of  the  projects  requested  must 
be  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1967  to  meet 


operational  schedules  or  to  support  new 
missions  or  projects  which  axe  essential 
for  other  compelling  recuons,  such  as  the 
health  and  safety  of  personnel  and  the 
Improvement  of  the  most  deficient  troop 
bousing. 

Frankly.  Mr.  R<esident.  the  committee 
found  Itself  in  an  almost  untenaUe  posi- 
tion of  being  asked  to  pews  uptm  a  Ull 
composed  of  projects  that  for  the  most 
part  seemed  to  be  of  secondary  impor- 
tance to  many  of  those,  approved  and 
funded  by  Congress  last  year  that  have 
been  deferred.  To  illustrate — we  found 
requests  for  troop  housing  at  bases  where 
such  had  been  deferred,  additional  train- 
ing facilities  asked  for  when  other  train- 
ing facilities  have  been  postponed,  and  a 
request  to  lease  family  housing  in  areas 
where  housing  has  been  authorized  but 
not  placed  under  contract. 

In  light  of  this,  the  committee  has  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  a  provision,  section  607 
of  title  V,  which  is  designed  to  encourage 
the  Secretary  of  Defenae  to  proceed  with 
those  projects  that  have  been  deferred 
prior  to  placing  the  projects  authorized 
by  the  current  bill  under  contract.  More 
specifically,  it  would  preclude  the  De- 
fense Establishment  from  placing  under 
contract  military  public  works  author- 
ized in  titles  I,  n,  m.  and  IV  of  the  cur- 
rent bill  until  such  time  as  those  projects 
that  have  been  deferred  have  been 
placed  under  contract. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  there 
may  be  among  the  deferred  projects  some 
that  are  no  longer  current  and  valid 
requirements,  or  conceivably  there  may 
be  some  projects  in  the  current  bill  that 
are  more  urgently  required  in  the  in- 
terests of  national  defense  than  those 
that  have  been  deferred.  With  this  In 
mind,  an  escape  clause  has  been  included 
In  the  provision  which  will  require  a 
certification  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  a  deferred  project  is  no  longer 
needed  or  that  a  project  In  the  bill  before 
you  is  more  urgently  needed  than  those 
deferred.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  be  most  candid  In 
carrying  out  the  intent  of  this  provision. 

The  reduction  of  $75.4  million  in  the 
overall  bill  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee consists  of  $68.4  million  for  the 
Active  forces  and  $7  million  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  leased  housing  program  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  which  I  shall  refer  to  later  in  more 
detail.  About  two-thirds  of  the  reduc- 
tion made  in  the  requests  for  Active 
forces  was  for  projects  of  a  classifled 
nature  with  which  the  committee  and 
Congress  have  repeatedly  found  fault 
The  balance  was  made  up  of  projects 
which  were  not  of  great  urgency  and 
could  be  deferred  for  the  present  in  light 
of  the  requirements  for  southeast  Asia, 
or  where  they  were  deemed  unnecessaiy 
and  present  facilities  were  believed  suf- 
ficient for  the  present. 

Specifically,  the  Army  was  denied  a 
total  of  $38  million,  of  which  $32  milUon 
was  designated  for  two  classifled  pro- 
grams, (Hie  of  which  Is  being  denied  for 
ttie  third  time.  The  other  is  beUeved  to 
require  further  study  and  should  be  co- 
ordinated with  NATO. 

The  Navy  program  Is  quite  austere  and 
a  reduction  of  only  $8.7  million  is  recoin- 
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mended.  The  principal  r ;  ]uetl<m  made 
was  $3.8  million  for  a  hyp<  velocity  wind 
tunnel  which  was  deferre<  [;  for  a  year  in 
view  of  the  southeast  Asia  requirements, 
and  a  new  hospital  at  Re  (jsevelt  Roads, 
Puerto  Rico,  which  is  belit  ived  to  require 
further  study,  [ 

As  for  the  Air  Force,  i  \,\  reduction  of 
$21.6  million  was  made,  jilB.G  of  which 
related  to  a  theater  air  bat  d  vulnerability 
program  about  which  the  ^mmittee  has 
serious  doubts  and  a  part  of  which  has 
been  repeatedly  denied  in  past  years. 

No  reduction  was  made  in  the  modest 
requests  of  the  Defense  ag^hcles  and  Re- 
serve components.  | ! 

In  regard  to  family  houMng,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  the  liew  authority 
granted  is  primarily  for  it|ie  (^leratlon. 
maintenance,  and  debt  pannents  on  the 
existing  housing  Inventon.  No  funds 
are  requested  for  new  co  ostruction.  A 
request  was  made,  howevi*.  to  increase 
the  leased  housing  progrvn  by  6.075 
units  for  a  total  of  13,075  liknlts  over  an, 
as  authority  now  exists  aild  Is  being  ex- 
tended for  7,000  leased  units  within  the 
United  States.  The  onnnuttee  was  told 
that  the  proposed  increase  I  in  the  domes- 
tic leasing  program  Is  a  tonporary  meas- 
ure to  meet  some  of  the  more  pressing 
needs  for  military  family  housing  and 
that  the  additional  authority  would  be 
used  for  locations  where  itew  ccmstruc- 
tion  had  been  tentatively  planned  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  It  was  fur^er  explained 
to  the  committee  that  thet«  Is  no  direct 
relationship  between  the  a  iditional  leas- 
ing requested  and  the  def  e  i-al  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1966  construction  brogram.  It 
was  foimd,  however,  from!$  review  of  a 
tentative  list  of  location^  where  these 
additional  leases  were  to|  be  executed, 
that  all  but  2,000  of  them  kere  for  areas 
where  new  construction  was  authorized 
last  year  and  has  been  deferred  or  where 
new  construction  has  be«i  repeatedDy 
denied  by  Congress.  | ! 

The  committee  was  basically  (H>poeed 
to  Increasing  this  progra^  which  has 
been  somewhat  difficult  to  ioontrol  in  the 
past,  nor  Is  it  believed  that  leased  hous- 
ing is  a  substitute  for  new  construction 
where  such  is  warranted.  I  Nevertheless, 
a  temporary  Increase  of  2|<^  units  has 
been  granted  in  recognltioJn  of  the  hard- 
ihlps  to  military  famillesj ihat  will  ap- 
parently result  from  the  dtf erral  of  the 
flioal  year  1966  construolon  program 
and  the  lack  of  any  new  request  for  oaa- 
(tructlon  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  locations  wfaetjd  new  leases 
uy  be  undertaken  are  Melled  oat  In 
title  V  of  the  bill  and  f  or  ibe  most  part 
JjPPly  to  those  areas  where  pew  construc- 
Bon  was  not  requested  lict  year  and 
where  an  acute  housing'  shortage  Is 
known  to  exist.  I  i 

Mr.  President,  In  concliiion  I  should 
|«8  to  mention  that  six  projects  for 
wee  locations  approximati|ig  $2  million 
were  added  to  the  bill  by  t  ^  committee. 
»ch  of  these  projects  wa  \\  found  to  be 
rally  justified  and  Is  a  valJt  bequlrement 
j™  is  a  sewage  disposal  iflant  for  the 
«»«•  Ah-  Force  Base  in  Delaware  in  the 
•«ount  of  $250,000.  Tfclk  project  Is 
yaUyasimportant,If  notaoreso,  than 
jwwal  other  similar  projcii<t8  contained 
m  the  bill.    Next  are  thrie^  projects  for 


the  Malmstrom  Air  Faroe  Base  In  Mon- 
tana totaling  %\A  million.  They  are  a 
part  of  a  slx-proJect  package  requested 
by  the  Air  Force  this  year  but  which  were 
deferred  to  next  year's  program  tqr  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Def  oise  In  the 
final  budget  review.  Tbtsj  ocmslst  of  a 
heated  auto  storage  facility  for  this  Im- 
portant missile  base,  an  alrmm's  donnl- 
tory  to  relieve  an  existing  shortage  and 
to  accommodate  a  proposal  Increase  in 
personnel,  and  a  clvU  engineering  facil- 
ity. Two  steam  distrlbutlan  Improve- 
ment projects  totaUng  $295,000  were  In« 
eluded  tta  the  Portsmouth.  N.H.,  Naval 
Shipyard.  These  Improvements  are 
badly  needed  at  the  present  time  to  carry 
out  the  missim  of  this  yard  and  are  self - 
amortizing  prior  to  the  time  this  yard 
is  to  close  some  10  yean  toioe. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  have  fairly 
summarized  the  committee  action  in  re- 
gard to  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization blU  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
I  feel  confident  we  have  adequately  pro- 
vided for  the  essential  requirements  as 
we  see  them  within  the  frameworic  of 
the  limited  budget  requested  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude.  I 
should  like  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  subocHnmlt- 
tee,  th,e  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  THimitOKD], 
who  ^so  ably  represented  the  minority, 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas.  CMr. 
Towxr].  who  likewise  was  of  great  help. 
To  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cair- 
nom],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Btrd].  and  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Ivoiim],  I  wish  to  add  my 
special  thanks. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  handling  of  a 
bill  as  complicated  as  this  one  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  the  able  assistance 
of  competent  staff.  In  this  regard.  It  Is 
Mr.  Gordon  Nease  who  deserves  the  great 
credit  for  taking  care  of  the  many  details, 
and  seeing  to  It  that  Senators  on  the  sub- 
committee were  fully  Informed  regarding 
all  facets  of  the  problem  as  presented  In 
the  budget  request.  I  know  I  speak  for 
all  of  the  committee  In  expressing  our 
deep  am>reciatlon  for  the  fine  profes- 
sional way  in  which  Mr.  Nease  once  again 
has  done  the  staff  woiic  for  the  subccun- 
mlttee  and  for  the  full  committee  In  han- 
dling the  annual  military  construction 
blU. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sttiator  yield? 

Ii4r.  JACKSON.  1  am  hxpn  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  fw  the  splen- 
did leadership  he  has  given  to  the  sub- 
committee on  this  matter.  I  doubt  If 
there  is  a  Member  of  this  body  who  Is 
better  Informed  on  military  mattera  in 
general  and  on  nuclear  weapcms  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  jACKSOKl.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  for  me.  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  to  woiIe 
wltti  hhn. 

I  think  that  the  bill  that  has  been 
brought  to  the  Senate  Is  probably  the 


■f  f-^r- 


'im 


best  bill  that  could  be  arrived  at  under 
the  circumstances.  We  must  realize 
that  a  military  construction  bill  is  al- 
ways a  complicated  piece  of  legislation. 
It  Involves  military  construction  not 
only  in  this  country,  within  the  borders 
of  the  United  States,  but  also  In  various 
other  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  a 
tremendous  responsibility  resting  upon 
the  Armed  Services  Committee — and 
specifically  the  Military  Constructloo 
Subcommittee — to  prepare  a  bill  that 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  armed  sorv- 
loes  and  yet  stay  within  reasonable 
bounds  of  spending.  I  feel  that  this  bill 
meets  those  demands  and  requlrments. 
and  I  state  again.  It  was  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  serve  on  the  committee  with  the 
dlstlnguidied  Somtor  from  Washington. 
Additionally,  I  wish  to  Join  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Washington  in  com- 
mending Mr.  Gordcm  Nease  for  his  able 
staff  assistance.  I  have  been  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  since  1968. 
and  I  have  not  known  a  more  able  nor 
more  dedicated  staff  member  than  Mr. 
Nease.  I  have  always  found  him  helpful, 
constructive,  and  co(:^)eratlve.  We  are 
very  fortunate  to  have  staff  members  of 
his  high  caliber  and  of  his  fine  character 
and  ability. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  committee  for 
his  c(Hnments,  and  E«aln  I  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  able  assistance  thiii 
he  gave  us  on  the  committee. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MTTiIiKR.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
June  28.  the  senior  Senator  fran  Illinois 
and  I  eosponsored  an  amendment  to  the 
military  ccHistruction  bill  for  tlie  eur> 
rent  fiscal  year  which  would  have  !•• 
stored  a  line  item  for  the  Rock  Island. 
HL.  arsenal  for  research,  development, 
and  test  facilities.  The  Department  oi 
Def  mae  had  requested  this  Item,  but  It 
had  been  deleted  by  action  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Servtoes  Committee.  The  dtfe- 
tlon  resulted  from  a  request  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts  because 
of  a  pending  audit  report  being  made  for 
Vb»  purpose  fA  persuikdinr  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  that  the  Springfield,  Mass.* 
armory  should  not  be  closed  and  the  re* 
search,  development,  and  test  function 
transferred  to  Rode  Island.  Our  amend- 
ment took  oognizance  of  this  br'maldng 
the  authorization  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion that  the  request  for  this  line  Item 
not  be  withdrawn  by  request  Irom  the 
Secretary  to  the  Committees  on  Aiqiro- 
prlatlons  of  the  House  and  Senate  prior 
to  final  consideration  of  the  t^qTroprla- 
tlons  bill  for  mllltaty  construction.  This 
would  have  given  time  for  the  audit  re- 
port to  be  reviewed,  and  If  the  review  did 
not  result  in  any  (dange.  the  requssted 
line  item  would  ha^  stayed  In  and  the 
aivropriatlon  tea  It  would  have  moved 
forward  promptly.  During  the  debate  on 
the  amendment,  I  pointed  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
had  not  withdrawn  his  request  for  this 
Item,  and  that  our  committee  had  been 
Informed  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense "Tcmatas  firmly  convinced  that 
the  action  to  dose  the  Sprlncflslkl 
Armory  Is  sound,  and  that  autborlBdea 
of  the  projects  associated  with  this  «»• 
Uon  should  be  allowed."    Nevertheless, 
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our  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  roll 
caUTotecfMtoSa. 

I  am  pleaaed  to  note  that  the  line  Item 
It  back  In  the  military  c(xistructk>n  bill 
now  before  the  Senate,  on  page  44.  I 
only  point  out  what  I  have  said  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Senate  that  this  Item 
should  have  been  left  In  the  bill  last 
year;  that  our  amendment  should  have 
been  agreed  to.  because  It  was  a  reason- 
able amendment;  and  that  the  failure  to 
accept  this  amendment  has  resulted  In 
delay  which  need  otherwise  not  have 
occurred. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ecmgratu- 
late  the  Senator  from  Washington,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary construction  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  on  the  language  that  ap- 
pears In  the  bill  In  section  607.  which  I 
shall  read  Into  the  RccoKo:  ' 

Sac.  607.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
TlHon  of  law,  none  of  the  military  public 
works  authorized  by  tiUe  I.  n,  m.  or  IV  of 
ttila  Act  may  be  placed  under  contract  until 
such  time  a*  tboee  military  public  works 
jMivvlously  authorised  by  law,  and  for  which 
funds  have  been  apprq;irUted  and  for  which 
the  authorization  has  been  extended  by  sec- 
tion eoe  of  this  Act,  have  been  placed  under 
contract.  The  foregoing  provision  shaU  not 
apply  to  military  pi^Ue  works  prvrlously  au- 
thorlaed  by  law  which  have  heretofore  been 
deferred  and  which  are  certlfled  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  DefMise  to  be  no  longer  current 
apd  neoeeeary  to  the  mission  of  the  mUltary 
^apartment  or  mlUtary  InstaUatlon  con- 
oamed.  Certifications  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defuise  under  this  section  shall  be  made  In 
writing  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serr- 
lees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Renre- 
•sntatlvs*.  ^  ^^ 

^Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  sacttoo.  any  military  pubUc  work  au- 
thorlMd  by  tttle  I.  n,  ZIZ,  or  IV  of  this  Act 
may  be  placed  under  contract  U  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  determines  and  certifies  in 
writing  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Senr- 
toas  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentattTea  that  such  project  U  (1)  urgently 
requlied  In  the  tntereats  of  national  defense. 
and  (a)  more  essentlsl  to  the  interests  of 
natlAnal  defense  than  those  military  public 
works  previously  authorised  by  law,  de- 
scribed in  the  first  sentence  of  this  secOoo. 

Mr.  President.  In  behalf  of  my  senior 
etdleague  [Mr.  Pastou]  and  myself,  I 
would  urgently  hope  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  will  take  to  heart  this  lan- 
guage In  the  handling  of  the  construction 
of  bachelor  officers'  quarters  In  my  own 
State,  one  Increment  of  which  has  been 
deferred  but  Is  still  authorised,  and  the 
other  group  of  which  Is  authoriied  under 
this  legislation.  I  hope  that  he  will  con- 
sider building  them  both  simultaneous- 
ly, because  If  he  did  that,  there  would  be 
increased  economy  In  letting  the  con- 
tract, which  would  be  of  advantage  to 
the  Government. 

Moreover.  It  seems  to  me  that  since 
the  bill -before  us  dearly  acknowledges 
the  need  for  new  housliig  at  the  New- 
port Naval  Station  by  calling  for  a  fur- 
ther inerement  In  construction  worth 
$1,134,000,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
eould  hardly  now  declare  that  the  earlier 
dtferred  Increment  Is  "no  longer  cur- 
rent and  necessary."  As  it  is  the  BOQ's 
that  we  have,  where  many  of  our  younger 
oiBoen  are  presently  living,  and  with 
which  I  became  familiar  when  I  was  on 
agttve  duty  In  the  Coast  Quard.  are  vlr- 
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tual  flretraps.  In  fact,  they  have  been 
described  as  hazardous  by  the  Navy  It^ 
self,  according  to  a  recent  House  sub- 
committee report. 

These  facilities  need  to  be  quickly 
rared  and  replaced  by  the  new  Incre- 
ments presently  authorized.  Such  ac- 
tion would  have  a  real  impact  on  the 
morale  of  our  younger  officers. 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  in  going  ahead 
with  this  program,  both  of  these  incre- 
ments may  be  constructed  soon  and  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICKR.  The 
clertc  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

"nie  ocHnmittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion  this  year's  military  construction 
authorization  bill  is  a  very  sparse  meas- 
ure. Indeed.  It  Is  substantially  lower 
than  the  requests  of  prior  years.  Our 
committee  was  Informed  that  the  rea- 
son this  bill  is  lower  is  because  we  are 
in  a  war. 

No  doubt  there  are  some  who  wUl  won- 
der why  a  war  calls  for  reduced  expendi- 
tures for  the  construction  projects  de- 
signed to  support  our  military  operations 
and  training.  In  addition,  our  commit- 
tee was  faced  this  year  with  the  Defense 
Secretary's  deferral  of  more  than  $600 
million  worth  of  projects  from  last  year's 
authorization. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  acted 
In  full  good  faith  In  this  and  In  past 
years  In  authorizing  construction  proj- 
ects on  the  basis  both  of  committee  in- 
spection and  of  insistance  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  the  projects 
It  requests  are  of  the  highest  priority. 

The  committee  has  Included  in  this 
year's  bill  a  provision  designed  to  en- 
courage the  Defense  Secretary  to  pro- 
ceed at  the  earliest  opportunity  with 
those  priority  projects  he  deferred  last 
year.  On  the  basis  of  past  experience  the 
Congress  also  must  expect  that  the  De- 
fense Secretary  may  once  again  decide  to 
defer  some  of  the  things  his  own  DQ>art- 
ment  has  testified  are  of  high  priority 
this  year. 

This  bill  leaves  a  great  deal  of  flexi- 
bility with  the  Secretary.  It  instructs 
him  to  proceed  first  with  those  vital  proj- 
ects authorized  last  year,  but  it  recog- 
nises that  some  of  this  year's  projects 
may  be  even  more  vital. 

"Therefore,  an  escape  clause  has  been 
provided,  but  I  hope  the  Secretary  will 


carefully  note  these  words  f rwn  the  com- 
mittee report: 

It  la  not  Intended  as  a  loophole  to  drcoai. 
vent  the  Intent  of  the  committee.  It  la  n. 
pected  that  candor  and  aoiuid  Judgment  mil 
preralL 

I  can  think  of  nothing.  Mr.  Presldoit 
which  would  be  more  helpful  to  the  Cwi- 
gress  today  than  complete  candor  from 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  regard  It 
as  most  unusual  that  a  Senate  committee 
must  specifically  request  this  In  writing 
I«t  us  hope,  for  the  good  of  the  Nation! 
that  candor  will  be  forthcoming. 

In  a  number  of  recent  visits  to  forts 
and  bases  in  Texas,  and  on  two  recent 
trips  to  southeast  Asia.  I  have  found  that 
the  ^^tnam  buildup  1«  seriously  strain- 
ing our  often  antiquated  military  facili- 
ties. We  need  more  troop  housing  bar- 
racks, more  bachelor  officers  quarten, 
and  more  military  family  housing. 
These  things  go  to  the  very  root  of 
morale.  We  should  not  ask  men  to  be 
first-rate  soldiers  while  dooming  tbem 
and  their  families  to  nvlng  In  second-  or 
even  third-rate  housing.  I  hope  the 
Secretary  will  proceed  with  these  proj- 
ects. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  owx)rtunlty  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Construction  for  the  outstanding 
work  performed  by  him  and  the  staff 
members  on  the  subcommittee  in  carry- 
ing out  a  very  difficult  and  tedious,  but 
well  planned  and  well  thought  out  mili- 
tary construction  bill.  I  believe  the  bill 
has  been  very  well  handled. 

We  now  have  a  bill  that  will  maint^tjn 
our  military  forces  and  our  military  pos- 
ture as  they  should  be,  if  the  funds  are 
authorized  to  be  qaent  as  we  have  au- 
thorized them  for  appropriation  here. 

I  take  this  oi»>ortunlty  to  commend  the 
chairman  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  dlUgent  efforts. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Caii- 

WONl. 

As  alwajrs,  he  asked  many  penetrating 
questions  that  brought  forth  Interesting 
aspects  in  the  hearings  which  helped  us 
to  better  review  and  act  upon  the  p«id- 
Ing  measure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiumlmous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  RicoRo  a  letter  addressed  to  me, 
dated  May  25, 1966.  signed  by  Robert  H. 
B.  Baldwin.  Dhder  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
rdatlve  to  a  thhrd  recruit  training  center 
which  Is  to  be  authorized  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  bQl. 

There  being  tw  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tiie  Rscots. 
as  follows: 

DxPAaTMCNT  or  TBS  Navt, 

Omcs  or  tbx  UMVn  SacazrasT 

Waahinffton.  B.C..  Hay  25, 19ti. 
Hon.  SmaAKD  L.  Hoixamd. 
1/.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAs  SsNATOa  Holland:  In  reply  to  your 
query  as  to  the  Navy's  preference  for  the 
location  of  a  third  recruit  training  cent* 
I  should  like  to  Inform  you  that  the  Navy 
strongly  supports  the  establishment  of  lOch 
a  training  center  at  Orlando,  Florida  sad 
has  BO  reoonunended  to  the  Department  of 
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Defense  and  Congress.  Botfi  Secretary  Nttze 
and  I  have  urged  approval  of  this  recom- 
mendation, j 

Tbe  recommendation  Itsel  fl  was  made  after 
a  thorough  consideration  of  all  other  possible 
toeations  In  the  Eastern  aMs.  Our  study 
indicated  that  a  third  recnltt  center  and  Its 
associated  faculties  could  be  buUt  for  ap- 
proximately $4.7  million  less  at  Orlando  than 
at  Bainbridge.  In  addltloh,  the  housing 
situation  at  Orlando  and  vl(  inlty  Is  favorable 
and  provides  adequate  housing  without  ad- 
ditional costs  to  the  govern  inent.  It  Is  esti- 
mated a  savings  of  at  leaifl^flS  million  In 
this  area  alone  will  be  reall»  d. 

Tbe  area  under  considei  jtlon  has  avaU- 
able  over  900  acres  of  land  which  la  nearly 
double  that  presently  in  Uae  in  San  Diego 
and  is  completely  adequat«f  for  planned  fa- 
cilities. The  nearby  comm\44ity  can  support 
and  absorb  these  facilities.  tl*he  many  oppor- 
tunities for  varied,  wbolesone  and  inexpen- 
slve  recreation  In  the  Orlahdo  area  make  It 
attractive  for  youth  and  faonily  living;  this 
U  an  Important  morale  factor.  The  Air 
Force  has  reported  that  its  Orlando  base  has 
been  one  of  the  most  sought  after  duty  sta- 
ttona  and  the  large  number  of  retired 
personnel  living  In  the  arealnrther  attests  to 
the  attractiveness  of  Orlamdo  and  Its  en- 
virons. Since  approxtmaMly  80%  of  a 
recruit's  time  Is  spent  outobors,  the  warm 
climate  wUl  reduce  the  Incidence  of  upper 
respiratory  disease,  thereby  butting  down  on 
man  days  lost  because  of  ii^kness. 

m  summary.  Senator  Hoe^Iand,  the  Navy 
enthusiastically  supports  tlis  establishment 
of  a  recruit  training  center  at  Orlando, 
Florida  and  Is  hopeful  thai  Congress  will 
authorise  and  appropriate  jfxmds  for  the 
center  in  Fiscal  Year  1967.  jpia  reqxxlrement 
la  urgent  at  this  time  beca<iSe  of  the  severe 
overcrowding  of  our  present:  training  centers 
at  San  Diego  and  Great  LaO^es.  The  poesl- 
blllty  of  another  meningltl^  outbreak  is  of 
continuing  concern  to  us.  fehe  third  center 
would  provide  the  flexibility  we  need  in  the 
event  that  an  epidemic  shd^d  force  us  to 
close  or  reduce  the  operatlooi  at  one  of  the 
other  two  installations.         [ 

ROBXBT  H.  B.  Balowim. 


sincerely, 


The  PRESIDINO  0^!PICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  llihlrd  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  3105)  was  t»ssed. 


FEDEf,AL 


WATER 
ADMINIS- 


TRANSFER    OP 
POLLXmON    CONTR^ 
TRATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
10,  1966,  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Administration  v^as  transferred 
under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  from 
the  Department  of  Realm,  Education, 
MXd  Welfare  to  the  Depiitment  of  the 
Interior.  Members  of  th4jCongress  and 
others  raised  serious  questions  about  the 
transfer  when  it  was  prit)osed.  Ques- 
tions are  still  being  raised  about  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Pederstl  water  pollu- 
tion control  and  abatemeijt  program  in 
its  new  home.  i 

An  example  of  this  cnticism  is  an 
Mtlcle  hi  the  May  12,  J966,  Issue  of 
Engineering  News-Reoordi 

Federal  Pollution  Agency  la  Short  on  Men, 
Morale  and  Momentum  aa-HFWPCA  Moves 
(Umely)  to  Interior.  j 

The  article  is  pessimistic  about  the 
•yency's  performance.    I  hope  the  pre- 
dictions in  the  article  are  wrong,  but  I 
•n  alert  to  the  posslUUtlef  ^ 
cxn Ta»-Part  • 


Because  I  think  it  is  well  for  my  col- 
lesigues  to  be  aware  of  these  criticisms 
and  because  I  think  It  is  well  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
to  know  we  are  aware  of  these  criticisms 
and  will  be  watching  the  program  closely, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricori), 
as  follows: 

FsaXaAL     POLLTTTION     AOKNCT     Is     SHOBT     ON 
Meit,  Mobalx,  and  MomNTUlC  AS — ^FWPCA 
Moves  (Lamklt)   to  iNTxaxoa 
The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration  was   a  lusty,   vlgoroiu   intent 
when  it  was  bom  In  Congress  last  fall,  but 
it  looked  Uke  a  sickly  chUd  when  It  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  early  this  week. 

PWpca  suffers  from  a  decline  In  momen- 
tum, a  loss  of  experienced  technical  staff 
and  damaged  morale. 

Up  untU  last  faU,  when  water  poIluUon 
control  was  still  In  the  Public  Health  Service, 
pollution  control  enforcement  teams  were 
locketlng  around  tbe  country,  pouncing  on 
municipal  and  Industrial  poUuters  in  the 
manner  of  Batman  and  Robin.  But  caught 
up  in  the  implementation  of  new  pollution 
control  laws,  reorganization  and  movement 
to  a  new  dei>artment,  the  old  aggressive 
spirit  petered  out. 

So  far,  only  about  a  third  of  the  800  com- 
missioned Public  Health  Service  officers  who 
worked  In  water  poUutlon  control  have 
signed  on  with  FWPCA  as  It  now  switches 
departments.  Close  to  another  third  have 
definitely  signed  off,  the  rest  are  undecided. 

Defections  actually  began  when  poUutlon 
control  was  separated  from  PHS  last  fall. 
Oolng  with  FWPCA  means  the  PHS  officers 
miist  give  up  military-type  benefits  such  as 
free  health  services  and  retirement  after 
ao  years,  and  switch  to  regular  dvll  serrloe 
status  (no  health  benefits  and  80  yean  to 
retire). 

Tbe  move  from  UKW  to  Interior  com- 
pletely separates  the  pollution  ooatrol  staff 
from  PHS,  and  some  have  opted  out  to  at 
least  stay  with  UKW. 

The  new  structure  of  FWPCA,  which  puts 
most  of  the  operations  in  the  shadow  of 
a  few  men  at  the  top,  has  set  off  grumbling 
among  the  remaining  engineers  and  scien- 
tists that  is  likely  to  reduce  the  aggressive 
quality  of  the  program  even  further. 

To  give  Itself  a  chance  to  get  settled  at 
Interior,  FWPCA  wUl  soon  bec^  a  flurry  of 
activity  to  mask  Its  disarray.  Anvrng  prob- 
able actions  : 

The  almost  Immediate  issuance  of  federal 
guidelines  to  the  states  for  the  establUi- 
ment  of  water  quaUty  standards.  The  guide- 
lines will  be  assaulted  both  for  being  too 
tough  and  for  being  too  lax. 

The  well  publicized  announcement  ct 
some  popular  but  not  too  controversial  en- 
forcement actions,  including  one  on  CWlitor- 
nla's  Lake  Tahoe. 

The  resimiptlon  of  oonstruodon  grants, 
whl(di,  along  with  most  actions  within  the 
Administration,  have  been  In  a  state  of 
hibernation  during  the  two  months  the 
transfer  of  Jurisdiction  has  been  In  the 
works. 

The  beginning  of  demonstration  projects 
on  the  separation  of  storm  and  sanitary  sewer 
lines. 

Tlie  actions  will  be  more  stonn  than  sub- 
stance in  the  absence  of  meaningful  enforce- 
ment. And  FWPCA  Commissioner  Jamee 
M.  Quigley  has  already  said  he  anticipates  a 
hiatus  In  enforcement  actions,  at  least  while 
the  states  are  meeting  the  July,  1067,  dead- 


line for  the  establishment  of  water  ^uaU^ 
standards  and  criteria. 

A  slower  paced  program,  though  It  will 
Irritate  key  congressmen,  may,  however,  be  in 
tune  with  the  times. 

President  Johnson's  determination  to 
create  a  "partnenhlp"  among  federal,  state, 
local  and  Industrtal  forces  may  blunt  the 
edge  of  the  federal  poUutlon  control  axe. 

And  imleas  Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
UdaU  sees  his  reputation  as  a  conservationist 
threatened  by  a  less  vigoroiis  pollution  abate- 
ment program  and  moves  to  strengthen  it, 
further  congressional  action  may  be  needed 
next  year  to  make  Washington  more  than 
the  bcmkroU  of  future  poUutlon  abatement 
efforts. 


THE  INTEROOVERNMENTAL 
PERSONNEL  ACT  OP  1M6 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  X  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  a  bill  to  enable 
greater  collaboration  In  personnel  mat- 
ters between  and  among  the  levels  of 
govemmoit  In  order  to  Improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  t>\ederal  grant-in-aid 
programs  and  to  strengthen  the  public 
service  of  the  States  and  their  localities. 

TRB  STATS  AMD  VOOO.   MAMTOWaK  CaXUB 

For  over  three  and  a  half  yeara  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations of  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  has  been  examining  the  critical, 
but  largely  misunderstood,  tordc  of  Fed- 
eral-State-local  relations.  On  the  basis 
of  the  subcommittee's  diverse  legislative 
and  research  undertakings,  I  am  now 
convinced  that  the  success  of  the  Great 
Society  programs — and  indeed,  perhi^M 
the  future  of  American  federalism — 
largely  depends  on  whether  or  not  we 
recognize  and  overcome  the  crisis  In  gov- 
ernmental manpower,  especially  as  It  In- 
volves State  and  local  governments,  m 
his  May  11  address  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, President  Johnson  took  note  of  this 
crisis  and  called  for  a  Joint  effort  to  sur- 
mount It. 

But  to  date,  we  at  the  natlonsd  level 
have  acted  largely  as  though  the  crisis 
does  not  exist.  During  the  past  five  ses- 
sions of  Congress  we  have  developed  the 
most  impressive  package  of  Federal 
legislation  since  the  New  Deal  to  attadc 
poverty,  ignorance,  uneven  economic  de- 
veU^ment.  dlBcrlmlnatlon,  and  urban 
blight  and  sprawl.  For  the  most  part 
we  have  utilized  the  categorical  grant- 
in-aid  device  as  the  basic  weapon  In  this 
many-faceted  attempt  to  achieve  a  social 
and  economic  betterment  of  all  our  peo- 
ple. But  the  grant-in-aid  Involves  Joint 
efforts,  not  simply  Federal  efforts.  It 
Involves  Joint  action,  nioft  Just  Federal 
action.  It  Involves  the  utilization  of 
governmental  manpower  at  all  levels, 
not  merely  the  Federal. 

The  grant-in-aid  today  is  the  raoclt 
striking  symbol  of  cooperative  federal- 
ism. Yet  Its  effective  use  constitutes  one 
of  the  greatest  challenges  to  creative 
federalism.  And  In  the  final  analysis, 
our  heavy  reliance  on  the  grant  mech- 
anism has  made  the  governmental 
manpower  crisis  a  crisis  of  contemporary 
federalism. 

Most  of  us  are  unaware  of  the  extent 
to  which  we  have  turned  to  the  grant- 
in-aid  In  our  efforts  to  lrxq>lanent  the 
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Elsenhairer  prognun,  to  chart  the  New 
Frontier,  and  to  estaldlth  the  Oreat  So- 
ciety. Prom  1955  through  1967,  total 
Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  have  more  than  quadrupled — 
rising  from  $3.1  billion  in  1956  to  an 
estimated  $14.6  billion  in  1967.  And  m 
number,  these  programs  have  reached 
the  170  mark.  In  relative  terms,  this 
growth  has  been  fairly  modest  Witness 
the  fact  that  Federal  aid  as  a  percentage 
ot  State  and  local  revenue  during  this 
IS-year  period  increased  by  mily  i4>prox- 
Imately  5  percent.  But  this  gradual 
growth  hlgUights  indirectly  the  extraor- 
dinary effort  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  made  to  resolve  their  fis- 
cal crisis.-  During  this  same  13-year  pe- 
riod. State  and  local  expenditures  will 
have  more  than  doubled — rising  from 
$34.5  billion  in  1955  to  v>proxlmately 
$84  bllMon  for  fiscal  1967.  llie  increase 
in  the  number  and  amount  of  FMeral 
aid  available  to  State  and  local  gor- 
enunents.  then.  Is  not  the  most  signlfl- 
eant  factor  in  the  total  State-local  fliscal 
picture,  but  It  has  thrust  greater  burdens 
on  an  already  strained  intergovernmen- 
tal system. 

State  and  local  employment,  for  ex- 
ample, reached  the  8  million  mark  last 
year.  This  represented  a  half  million 
increase  over  the  1964  figure,  a  2.2  mil- 
Jion  rise  from  the  1961  figure,  and  a  4.7 
mlllloQ  hike  from  the  1946  employment 
lerd.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  employed  2.6  million  work- 
ers in  1965,  or  60.000  more  than  in 
1964.  This  figure  was  200.000  above  that 
ot  1961.  but  100.000  less  than  in  1946. 
lliese  comparisons  dramatically  high- 
light the  strenuous  efforts  State  and 
local  governments  have  made  in  the 
past  two  decades  to  meet  the  demand 
for  more  public  services. 

A  breakdown  of  the  8  mUlion  State- 
local  employees,  by  Jurisdictional  cate- 
gories, is  eqiuUly  striking.  State  gov- 
venunents  now  account  for  over  aae- 
fourth  of  the  State  and  local  total. 
Counties  have  one-eighth  of  all  such 
employees,  while  municipalities  engage 
nearly  one-fourth,  and  school  districts 
a  Utile  less  than  a  third.  Townships 
cim>loy  3.5  percent,  and  other  special 
districts,  a  percent  of  the  totaL  From 
1961  to  1965.  the  States,  other  special 
dlstrloCB.  tpiTDships,  school  districts,  and 
counties— in  that  order — experienced 
the  greatest  increase  in  employment. 

Changes  in  occupational  categories 
further  highlight  the  impact  ot  public 
demand  for  new  or  improved  State  and 
kwal governmental serricea.  FtomAmll 
1967  to  October  .1965,  the  number  of  full- 
time  State  and  local  highway  workers 
rose  by  34  percent.  Employment  in  po- 
lice protectioa  inereased  by  30  percent, 
and  in  pubUo  health  and  hovitals  by  41 
percent,  llie  number  of  full-time  public 
employees  in  education  soared  by  60  per- 
cent, and  those  in  pubUo  welfare,  by  62 
perosnt.  Uueh  of  this  massive  growth 
in  State  and  local  employment  can  be 
attributed  to  the  pcHmlatlati  explosion 
and  the  deoiand  for  expanded  services 
generated  by  it.  Tlie  physical  and  social 
proUema  sttmming  from  urbazdiation 
and  suburhantiation,  however,  have  been 
other  key  factors  in  develoiring  greater 


needs  for  police,  fire,  housing,  sanitation, 
welfare,  and  other  pubUc  services.  In 
additicm.  one  ot  the  byproducts  of  our 
affluent  society  ia  the  rise  in  popular  ex- 
pectations with  rteped  te  governmental 
8«^ces.  To  put  it  more  bluntly,  the 
American  citizenry  is  not  willing  to  set- 
tle for  the  level  and  quality  of  services 
that  were  provided  three,  or  even  two, 
decades  ago. 

THK  RDIKAL  mPOmZBIUrT 

The  crisis  in  Stete  and  local  onploy- 
ment,  however,  also  bears  a  close  re- 
lationship to  exi>anded  Federal  programs 
and  activity.  Federal  programs  in  high- 
way construction,  education,  urten  re- 
newal, housing,  water  pollution  control, 
and  poverts^ — to  mention  only  a  few — 
have  produced  new  and  urgent  perscmnel 
needs  at  the  Stete  and  local  levels. 
Moreover,  other  new  leglslatloi  in  the 
fields  of  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, the  aged,  and  medical  nmlBtinncc 
if  Inadequately  planned  for— will  only 
aggravate  this  manpower  crisis. 

Much  of  the  recent  Federal  aid  legis- 
lation sete  only  general  g<MUs  and  pro- 
vides the  funds  necessary  to  aclileve 
than.  Tlie  job  of  Implementetion  falls 
to  the  Stetes,  the  counties,  and  the  cities, 
which  then  have  to  "staff  up"  to  aco(un- 
plish  the  objectives  of  this  legliOatioQ. 
Further,  some  Federal  aid  programs 
simply  make  money  available  to  the 
Stetee  and  municipalities  for  devdoplng 
their  own  plans  for  use  of  such  funds. 
In  these  instances.  Federal  agencies 
merely  play  the  role  of  disbursing  agent 
to  imderwrlte  plans  and  projecte  initiated 
aiui  devel(Y)ed  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  Finally,  many  of  these  Federal 
etrorto  generate  counterpart  efforte  at 
other  levels  of  government,  with  many 
Stetes  and  localities  enacting  legislation 
in  program  areas  rfnuiftr  to  those  cov- 
ered in  Federal  legislation. 

In  these  various  ways,  congressional 
action  directly  or  indirectly  has  con- 
tributed to  the  extraordinary  growth  of 
public  employment  at  the  Stete  and 
local  levels.  So,  the  Stetes  now  employ 
more  than  3  million  workers  with  a 
monthly  payroll  of  $850  million,  and 
local  governmente  employ  nearly  6  mil- 
lion workers  with  a  monthly  payroll  of 
$2.6  billion. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where,  on  a 
day-to-day  basis,  intergovernmental  re- 
lations are  primarily  administrative  re- 
lations. As  the  recent  subcommittee 
sxurey,  "The  Federal  System  as  Seen  by 
Federal  Aid  Officials,"  pointed  out.  the 
authorizing  stetutes,  the  fimds.  and  the 
legislative  oversight  which  affect  Fed- 
eral-Stete-local  relations  come  from 
legislative  bodies.  Policy  directives, 
budgetary  review  and  control,  and  ad- 
mlnlstra^ve  rules  and  regulations  come 
from  top  management  policymakers. 
Advice,  assistence,  and  support,  as  well 
as  complaints,  criticism,  and  censure, 
come  from  ciBceholders,  Individual  citi- 
zens, and  interest  groups  at  all  levels. 
These  basic  forces  in  our  pluralistic 
political  sjrstem  shape  and  sustain  the 
intricate  pattern  of  today's  intergovern- 
mental rdatlons.  But  the  "wheelhorsee 
of  federalism"  are  administrative,  pro- 
fessional, and  technical  personnel — the 


Federal  middle-management  aid  offl- 
cialB,  their  fleldmen,  and  their  functional 
counterparte  at  the  Stete  and  local  levels. 
We  must  focus  our  attention,  then,  on 
the  largely  unexplored  topic  of  Inter- 
governmental manpower  If  our  efforts  to 
achieve  a  creative  federalism  are  to 
succeed. 

The  various  growth  figures  I  have 
cited  indicate  that  Stete  and  local  gov- 
ernmente are  vigorously  attempting  to 
provide  the  manpower  needed  to  admin- 
ister the  new  Joint-actl(m  programs  as 
wen  as  their  own.  They  suggest  that 
present  Federal  efforte  in  this  area  aie 
Inadequate,  since  they  are  geared  largely 
to  the  needs  of  certein  grant  programs 
and  to  certain  categories  of  specialised 
personnel  administering  them.  They  in- 
dicate that  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
a  greater  responsibility  to  provide  finan- 
cial, technical,  and  other  forms  of  as- 
sistance to  the  Stetes  and  localities  to 
help  them  moimt  a  broad  attack  on  this 
manpower  crisis.  And  they  indicate  the 
critical  need  for  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today. 

Economy  and  efficiency  compel  our 
concern,  for  the  wisest  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  dollar  depends  upon 
how  well  we  meet  this  challenge.  Im- 
proved public  administration  makes  it 
necessary,  since  the  success  of  these  vari- 
ous programs  depends  on  our  ability  and 
willingness  to  solve  this  critical  proUan. 
Improved  intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion requires  it.  for  conflict  between  and 
among  administrators  is  one  of  the 
major  sources  of  friction  In  contempo- 
rary FederalrStete-local  relations.  Fi- 
nally, manpower  needs  of  Stete  and  local 
governmente  in  the  years  Immediately 
ahead  clearly  dlctete  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  must  join  with  the  other 
levds  of  government  in  helping  to  sur- 
moimt  this  crisis. 

Present  estimates  Indicate  that  total 
governmental  employment  will  reach  the 
13  million  mark  by  1975.  As  in  the  past 
two  decades,  nearly  all  of  the  increase 
will  be  in  State  and  local  governmental 
agencies.  Continxied  population  growth 
and  the  migration  of  people  from  rural 
to  urban  areas,  and  from  cities  to  sub- 
urbs, will  raise  the  requiremente  for  pub- 
lic health  services,  education,  police  and 
fire  protection,  sanitetlon,  street  and 
highway  maintenance,  welfare,  and  other 
services.  Consequently,  Stete  and  local 
government  employment  is  expected  to 
rise  by  more  than  38  percent  between 
now  and  1975,  whereas  little  change  is 
expected  in  Federal  emplojrment— bar- 
ring, of  course,  major  unemployment, 
big  wars,  or  other  national  catastrophes. 

There  already  exlste  a  shortage  of  weD- 
tralned  and  highly  qualified  administra- 
tive, professional,  and  technical  person- 
nel at  all  levels  of  government,  and  fore- 
caste  Indicate  this  gap  will  grow.  Many 
wen-trained  and  weU-quallfled  employ- 
ees in  Stete  and  local  governmente  were 
hired  during  the  depression  years  and 
are  now  approaching  retirement  age. 
More  than  one-third  of  aU  municipal 
executives  fall  in  this  category  and  wlO 
retire  within  the  next  decade.  In  cer- 
tain specialized  categories,  however,  the 
pnq^ortion  is  even  higlier.  Half  of  the 
Nation's  municipal  health  directors,  for 
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example,  will  be  eligible  ijdr  retirement 
within  the  next  10  years,  ^d  a  recent 
gurvey  of  New  York  Citylvevealed  that 
me  out  of  every  five  budgHted  positions 
of  a  professional,  managerial,  or  techni- 
cal nature — excluding  education — was 
vacant.  Many  others  were  filled  with 
people  not  fully  qualified.  More  or  less 
glmilar  conditions  exist  hi  nuuiy  other 
of  the  Nation's  cities.  By  1980,  local 
governmente  wiU  have  t^  recruit  ap- 
proximately 300,000  additibbal  adminis- 
trative employees  to  achiei'e  their  cur- 
rent program  objectives. 

When  the  long-term  implications  of 
recently  enacted  programs  are  consid- 
ered, this  manpower  gap  widens,  ^t- 
ness  these  facte:  That,  as  of  1964,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  Natioii's  counseling 
persoimel  would  have  to  i  be  increased 
during  the  subsequent  3  years  by  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  to  meet  the  new 
requiremente  for  public  s<^ools,  public 
employment  offices,  and  dther  govern- 
mental agencies:  that  there  will  be  an 
estimated  3,000  vacancies  each  year  for 
trained  recreation  workeris.  but  only 
about  600  persons  complet  a^ preparation 
for  this  occupation  annual  y;  that  there 
will  be  200  traffic  engineer  tacancles  oc- 
curring annually,  but  them  I  are  only  ap- 
proximately 50  new  gradiiates  in  this 
specialized  area:  that  theMe  will  be  at 
least  2  vacancies  for  every  graduate  of 
a  university  course  in  city  Management; 
•Qd  that  between  1960  andi  ^970,  accord- 
ing to  the  Manpower  ConUnlssion's  re- 
port, the  overall  demand  f ojii  professional 
and  technical  personnel  at  the  local  level 
will  have  increased  by  40  percent. 

These  current  and  projected  estimates 
of  governmental  mani 
have  implications  ea 
the  individual  Stetes,  cot 
programs  that  are  affect 
cate  that  we  can  take  no  i 
the  fact  that  Stete  and  Ic 
has  reached  the  8  million  mar*.  They 
Indicate  that  Stete  and  local  govern- 
ments generally— not  just  «.  few  of  these 
jurisdictions — are  having  ;  difBculty  in 
attracting  and  holding  professional, 
managerial,  and  technic 
and  that  these  levels  wiU  ( 
greater  difficulties  in 
wggest  that  declsioiL__ 
of  Oovemment  are  not  . 
of  the  critical  nature  of 
np.  and  that  long-rangej  planning  ijl 
this  area  is  in  Ite  infancy,  ifhey  further 
corroborate  John  W.  Oardher's  assess- 
ment—hi his  bocdc  on  "ficceUence"- 
tbat: 

*  *  *  The  denuuut  for  hl||I|-talent  man 
Pow«r  U  firmly  rooted  to  ^3  ilevel  of  tecb' 
nologlcal  complexity  whlou  jcharaeterlMa 
Buxtern  Ufe,  and  In  the  ca(np]|Bxity  at  mod- 
em social  organization.  And  |  more  Impor- 
tant than  either  ot  these  U  tl^  rate  of  Inno- 
ntion  and  change  In  both  tedhnologlcal  and 
•oclal  spheres.  In  a  world  iPtat  Is  rooking 
with  change  we  need  more  than  anything 
•Ise  a  high  capacity  for  adjustment  *« 
««>«>ged  drcumstancw,  a  Wpadty 
innovauon. 

And  finally,  these  estimates  document 
the  need  for  a  national  po  licy  on  inter- 
wvemmental  personnel.  1  be  legislation 
4  introduce  today  provides  i  iich  a  policy. 
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CHAETIKO  A  COTTKSK 

The  pr<«x)sed  Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Act  does  not  purport  to  solve  all 
the  manpower  problons  faced  by  State 
and  local  governmente.  Tliere  is,  of 
course,  no  panacea  for  the  absolute 
shortages  in  the  country  in  certain  pro- 
fessional fields.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment in  a  variety  of  ways  is  now  assist- 
ing in  the  professional  education  of  many 
in  these  fields.  But  these  measures  are 
geared  to  specific  Federal  program  needs 
and  specific  types  of  personnel.  Tliey 
must  be  supplemented  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular stefflng  requiremente  of  State  and 
local  public  agencies.  Personnel  admin- 
istration in  the  Stetes  and  localities  must 
be  equiiH^ed  to  deal  with  the  whole  range 
of  State  and  local  job  needs.  Practical 
methods  must  be  devised  for  recruitment, 
selection,  utilization,  and  development 
within  the  reaUties  of  current  supply  and 
demand.  At  the  same  time,  a  rational 
plan  for  meeting  projected  needs  must 
be  devised  and  initiated.  This  legislation 
will  encourage  the  development  of  such 
methods  and  plans. 

The  act  deals  directly  with  three  ma- 
jor hurdles  confronting  Stete  and  local 
governmente  in  recruiting  and  holding 
qualified  employees.  A  fourth — ^low  sal- 
ary schedules — is  not  so  directly  consid- 
ered, but  it  is  a  t(vic  that  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. Oenerally,  State  and  local  salary 
schedules — though  better  today  than 
they  were  a  few  years  ago— are  stiU  lower 
than  those  at  both  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment and  private  industry.  The  Munici- 
pal Manpower  Commission  report  found: 

Balarles  are  a  major  source  of  dissatisfac- 
tion among  more  than  one-third  of  aU  mu- 
nicipal executtves — 

And  that — 

nine  out  of  ten  believe  that  their  salaries  are 
not  as  high  as  comparable  positions  [carry] 
In  private  buslneae,  and  60  percent  believe 
that  Federal  salaries  would  also  be  higher. 

Not  90  long  ago,  Clarence  B.  RandaU, 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Pand 
that  President  Kennedy  appointed  to  re- 
view Federal  salary  policy,  wrote: 

Inadequate  Federal  pay  poaea  two  problems 
that  seriously  hamper  Federal  agenolee' 
operation.  It's  a  tosaup  In  the  Federal  serv- 
ice whether  gettmg  the  iMst  people  U  more 
difficult  than  keeping  the  good  ones.  •  •  • 
Inadequate  compensation  is  one  of  the 
prlnclpca  reasons  for  reluctance  to  enter  Fed- 
eral aerviee.  In  fact.  It  frequently  t»Hr«twt^ 
groups  of  potential  candidates  for  Federal 
positions.  On  others  it  Imirfwss  severe  fi- 
nancial sacrlflces.  First  there  are  those  who 
have  not  yet  reached  the  top  of  their  career 
ladders  and  who  are  still  faced  with  such 
real  problems  as  mortgages  and  their  chU- 
dren's  education.  •  •  •  Hot  so  generally 
known  are  the  problems  associated  with 
filling  second  echelon  poslUons.  *  •  • 

I  do  not  contend  that  government  salarlee 
should  be  identical  with  those  In  Industry. 
On  the  contrary,  I  never  want  to  see  the 
money  seeken  go  mto  government.  •  •  • 
But  the  present  disparity  between  public  pay 
and  private  pay  In  the  leadership  poaltloos  la 
a  scandal.  It  must  be  corrected  or  the 
United  States  wlU  not  be  able  to  fulfill  the 
high  destiny  to  which  It  has  been  caUed  In 
this  dUBeult  modem  world. 

While  Mr.  Randall  was  primarily  eon- 
oemed  with  Federal  pay  scales— and  it 
should  be  noted  that  his  panel's  recom- 


mendations were  instrumental  in  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Acte 
of  1962  and  1964 — his  remsurks  have  no 
less  relevance  to  the  Stetes  and  their  lo- 
calities. The  report  of  the  Municipal 
Manpower  Commission  and  the  survey 
of  Federal  aid  officials  conducted  by  the 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Sut)cam- 
mittee  clearly  indicate  that  low  pay  and 
the  resulting  high  personnel  turnover 
have  served  to  put  many  Stete  and  local 
governmente  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage. And  the  latest  figures — July  I. 
1965 — for  specific  State  and  local  profes- 
sional and  technical  positions.  Indicate 
that,  despite  some  recent  improvemente. 
salary  schedules  are  still  a  critical  prob- 
lem. A  few  case  studies  will  illustrate 
my  point: 

The  average  annual  salary  of  a  State  hear-' 
Ings  referee  ranges  from  $7,760  tninimiim  to 
$8,737  maximum.  Sudi  referees  are  respoa- 
Bible  for  preparing,  conducting,  and  dec^Ung 
quasl-Judldal  hearings  mvolvlng  queatloni 
of  statutory  compliance,  claims,  and  vlote- 
tlons  of  regulations  In  Issues  between  Stats 
departments  and  other  parties;  they  usually 
must  have  an  AS.  and  a  law  degree. 

The  average  annual  salary  of  an  unemploy- 
ment claims  deputy  ranges  from  a  minimnwi 
of  $8,887  to  a  maximum  of  $6,604.  This 
technical  position  mvolves  noB-mon«tary 
determinations  on  unemployment  Insiuaaes 
claUna,  Including  the  adJndloatloD  of  qusa* 
tionable  or  contested  claims;  suoosssful  a^ 
pUeants  must  possees  considerable  prior  ea", 
perlence  or  coUege  tzalnlng. 

The  average  salary  for  pubUe  asslstisncie 
case  worker  supervlaotB  ranges  from  a  mini- 
mum of  $8310  to  a  maximum  of  $7,763.  This 
post  Involves  professional  social  work  at  the 
local  level  and  Immediate  supervision  and  de- 
velopment of  a  group  of  case  workera;  it 
usually  requires  training  In  a  graduate 
school  of  social  work. 

The  annual  pay  of  sanitarians  ranges  troBi 
a  minimum  of  $6,142  to  a  maximum  at  $6,8M. 
This  professional  position  In  environmental 
sanitation  work  mvolves  control  of  commu-' 
ntcable  diseases,  promotion  of  health  and 
safety,  and  the  solution  of  environmental 
health  problems;  It  usuaUy  requires  a  col- 
lege degree  with  specialization  In  the  phyiioal 
and  biological  sciences. 

The  mean  salary  of  a  public  health  nurse 
ranges  from  a  minimum  of  $4,778  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $0,194.  This  position  usuaUy  re- 
quires graduation  from  an  accredited  school 
of  nuiwlng.  State  registration,  and  a  program 
of  study  m  public  health  nursing,  or  appro- 
priate public  health  nursing  expwlanoe. 

The  average  salary  of  vocational  rehatatUta- 
tion  coiuisellors  ranges  from  an  annual  mini- 
mum at  $e,06l  to  a  maximum  of  $7,712.  8u<di 
oouns^ors  are  responsible  for  initiating  and 
carrying  out  rehabllltetlon  processors  for 
persons  who  are  physically  and  mentally 
handlci4>ped.  The  pcisltlon  usiially  reqnlres 
a  ooUege  degree  and  some  experience  te  the 
field  of  vocational  guidance,  psychology, 
social  work,  personnel  work,  or  Industrial 
relations. 

The  average  salary  of  an  administrative 
ofllcer  In  a  State's  Civil  Defense  program 
ranges  from  a  minimum  of  $6,898  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $8,819.  An  employee  m  this  posi- 
tion provides  administrative  assistance  m 
the  p««onnel,  budgetary,  and  fiscal  areas  to 
ClvU  Defense  oOces;  the  position  usoaliy 
requires  a  coUege  degree  and  conslderabla 
experience  m  the  field  of  general  admin- 
istration, ofllce  management,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both. 

In  light  of  these  and  other  findings,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  President  and  tba 
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Advisory  Conunlsslon  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  should  Join  In  latmcfa- 
Ing  a  national  study  of  State  and  local 
salary  reform.  The  issue  Is  that  critical. 
Constitutional  barriers  and  the  dictates 
of  Interlevel  comity  bar  direct  considera- 
tion of  this  question  in  the  proposed  leg- 
W*tlon.  But  certain  of  its  provisions 
bear  Indirectly  on  such  reform — Includ- 
ing those  sections  which  seek  respectively 
to  strengthen  the  merit  syston,  upgrade 
classification  and  salary  schedules,  and 
Improve  training  programs  in  these 
Jurisdictions. 


May  25,  1966 


(1) 


MBBTT  BTSTEM  IN  GK*JtT-IK-AID 
PmOGEAlU 


A  bask  problem  in  the  intergovern- 
mental persoimel  field  concerns  the 
merit  principle,  and  particularly  as  It 
applies  to  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. The  proposed  Intergovernmen- 
tal Personnel  Act  deals  directly  with 
this  controversial  Issue.  My  experience 
as  a  State  legislator,  as  Oovernor  of  the 
SUte  of  Maine,  and  as  a  VS.  Senator 
convinces  me  of  the  validity  of  this  prin- 
ciple. I  strongly  beUeve  that  an  open 
system  of  public  employment,  operating 
imder  public  rules  and  based,  among 
other  factors,  on  competitive  examina- 
tions, equal  pay  for  equal  work,  tenure 
contingent  on  successful  performance, 
and  promotion  on  evaluated  capacity 
and  service,  provides  one  of  the  surest 
foundations  for  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  an  efficient  career  civil 
•ervlce  based  on  excellence.  Equally  im- 
portant. It  meets  the  donocratle  objec- 
tive of  equal  opportunity. 

The  beginnings  of  State  and  local  civil 
service,  based  on  the  merit  principle,  first 
weared  in  the  I880's.  following  the  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  legislation 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  National 
ClvU  Service  League  and  others,  addi- 
tional Jurisdictions  subsequently  adopted 
the  system.  But  widespread  acceptance 
did  not  come  until  the  1930'a.  Begin- 
ning with  an  amendment  to  the  Social 
Sectirlty  Act  In  1939,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  contributed  to  this  development 
by  specifying  standards  which  would 
bind  State  and  local  agencies  to  such 
pwiulrements  If  they  received  PMeral 
funds  under  certain  grant  programs. 

In  9ite  of  these  advances  and  some  re- 
cent improvements  in  a  few  of  the  larger 
States  and  In  some  municipalities,  wily 
38  States  and  only  our  larger  cities  today 
nave  a  merit  system  covering  employees 
In  most  of  the  executive  departments-  22 
States  and  most  of  the  smaller  local 
Jurisdictions  only  apply  the  principle 
selectively.  In  these  22  States,  the  merit 
prlneiple  api^es  in  all  instances  to  de- 
partments administering  those  few  fed- 
erally aided  programs  subject  to  merit 
requirements,  but  in  only  s(Mne  instances 
to  employees  of  one  or  more  other  depart- 
mwrts.  In  these  States,  the  impact  of 
those  grants — based  on  approximately 
nine  statutes  and  admtaxistered  by  the 
DePMtments  of  Health.  Sdueatlon.  and 
Welfare;  Labor;  and  Defense— has  been 
a  primary  If  not  exclusive  factor  in  en- 
couraging the  merit  principle. 
Is  this  record  adequate?  I  think  not. 
I  am  completely  aware  that  formal 
merit  systems  based  on  detailed  exam- 


ination, promotion,  dismissal,  and  other 
factors  may  not  prevent  political  sabo- 
tage of  the  principle.  I  am  also  aware 
ttiat  a  patronage-based  system  of  per- 
sonnel administration  may  produce  at 
any  given  time  a  competent  civil  service 
with  high  morale.  In  general,  however, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  application  and 
extension  of  the  formal  reqiiirements 
have  had  a  salutary  effect.  And  I  am 
convinced  that  the  arguments  President 
Roosevelt  advanced  in  his  message  call- 
ing for  application  of  the  merit  principle 
to  the  social  security  program  are  as 
valid  today  as  they  were  in  1939: 

*  *  *  I  recommend  that  the  States  be  re- 
qiUred,  aa  a  condition  for  the  receipt  of 
Pederal  funds,  to  eetabllBh  and  maintain  a 
merit  ayetem  for  the  selection  of  personnel. 
Such  a  requirement  would  represent  a  pro- 
taotton  to  the  states  and  citizens  thereof 
rather  than  an  encroachment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment,  since  It  would  automatl- 
cally  promote  efficiency  and  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  minute  Federal  scrutiny  of 
State  opersUona. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  merit 
standards  should  be  added  to  more 
grant-in-aid  programs  as  a  condition  for 
eligibility. 

Title  I  of  the  Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  19M  provides  for  this  by  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  require,  in- 
sofar as  he  deems  practicable,  that,  as 
a  ocMidititti  for  receiving  Federal  funds 
under  any  grant  program,  personnel  en- 
gaged in  its  administration  must  be  em- 
ployed imder  a  merit  system  meeting 
Federal  standards.  This  discretionary 
provision  recognizes  the  diflaculties  of  ex- 
tending the  merit  system  to  all  grant-in- 
aid  programs.  More  particularly,  it 
recognizes  the  troubles  inherent  in  at- 
tempting to  apply  it  to  many  of  the 
recently  enacted  programs.  At  the  same 
time,  it  encourages  action  in  those  grant 
programs  which  invcrive  substantial  Fed- 
eral funds  and  are  ongoing,  rather  than 
experimental,  ventures.  The  Federal 
highway  program  Immediately  comes  to 
mind  as  an  excellent  candidate. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  seeks  to 
strengthen  the  merit  system  by  provid- 
ing that  the  grants  authorized  for  Im- 
proving State  personnel  admlnlstratl(m 
under  title  n  be  used  to  strengthen  or 
extend  the  career  civil  service  of  the 
State.  To  sum  up,  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment. a  majority  of  the  States,  most  of 
the  larger  cities,  and  nearly  aU  of  the 
experts  in  the  field  recognize  the  rela- 
tionship betweui  attracting  and  retain- 
ing competent  public  administrators  and 
the  presence  of  a  viable  merit  system. 
These  provisions  of  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Personnel  Act  are  based  on  this 
relationship. 

(«)    OTXKAU.  msomfKL  AOlOKiaTSATION 

Aside  from  the  Federal  Interest  In 
more  effective  administration  of  grant 
programs,  there  is  a  clear  F^ederal  Inter- 
est In  strengthening  the  overall  person- 
nel management  of  the  States  and  their 
localities  as  partners  in  the  federal  sys- 
tem. The  absence  of  an  effective  system 
of  personnel  management  contributes  to 
the  manpower  dlfllcultles  now  confront- 
ing State  and  local  governments.  Both 
the  merit  principle  and  modem  manage- 
ment techniques  require  such  a  system. 


which  calls  for  Imaginative  recruitment 
efforts  and  soi^ilsticated  examlnatloo 
techniques;  an  Intelligent  placement  sys- 
t«n,  which  fits  the  man  to  the  Job,  and 
a  fair  and  rewarding  promotion  ssrstem' 
the  develoiMnent  and  continuous  updafr^ 
Ing  of  a  position  classification  plan,  since 
the  grouping  of  positions  into  classes 
helps  to  Identify  questions  of  pay,  lines 
of  promotion,  requirements  for  transfer, 
and  other  bculc  administrative  ques- 
tions; the  meaningful  development  of 
the  time-honored  concept  of  a  career 
service.  In  which  advancement  is  not 
limited  merely  to  service  In  one  agency; 
and  planning  for  the  manpower  needs 
of  the  years  ahead. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  good  personnel  management 
Concern  with  the  merit  system  Initially 
prompted  the  development  of  examina- 
tions and  classification  plans.  And  the 
requirements  of  modem  management 
and  modem  government  have  modified 
and  expanded  the  original  list  of  person- 
nel administrative  functions.  Yet,  In 
nearly  all  of  the  States  and  localities 
that  lack  a  general  civil  service  system, 
personnel  management,  in  practice  is' 
usually  limited  to  the  Job  classification 
and  salary  setting  functions.  Even  in 
those  States  possessing  a  viable  merit 
system,  conflicts  between  the  policing 
efforts  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  management  concerns  of  the 
Governor — his  staff  and  personnel  offi- 
cer— sometimes  have  Impeded  Improve- 
ments in  this  area. 

In  general,  then.  State  and  local  re- 
sourees  for  public  personnel  administra- 
tion have  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  programs  they  administer.  With 
few  exceptions,  State  and  local  personnel 
agencies  have  not  been  equipped  or  given 
additional  support  for  new  workloads. 
The  inadequate  support  of  persoimel 
planning  and  operations  has  left  many 
persoimel  agencies  short  of  needed  pro- 
fessional persoimel,  including  trained 
Job  analysts,  personnel  psychologists, 
and  training  staff.  For  example,  only  10 
States  have  as  many  as  25  professional, 
administrative,  and  technical  employees 
in  the  State  civil  service  or  merit  sys- 
tem agency  to  handle  their  continuing 
responsibilities,  let  alone  to  undertake 
broadened  activities.  Yet  State  and 
local  persoimel  agencies  must  cope  with 
new  needs  and  new  problems. 

The  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act 
of  1966  recognizes  these  needs  and  at- 
tempts to  come  to  grips  with  these  prob- 
lems. Title  n  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizes  grants  to  enable  States 
to  strengthen  their  ssrstems  of  personnel 
administration,  to  provide  State  person- 
nel services  to  smaller  Jurisdictions  of 
local  government,  and  to  stimulate  proj- 
ects for  the  Improvement  of  personnel 
administration  in  their  larger  cities.  To 
qualify.  States  would  need  to  develop 
programs  of  personnel  improvement 
which  might  cover  such  topics  as:  ex- 
pansion of  the  coverage  of  a  State  merit 
system:  planning  for  manpower  needs; 
Improvement  In  one  or  ''more  of  the 
traditional  areas  of  recruitment,  ex- 
amination, position  classification  plans. 
and  compensation  schedules;  or  possibly 
research  and  demonstration  projects  In 
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tbe  new  areas  of  electron]  9  data  proc- 
essing and  motivational  ra  ^arch. 

Title  n  also  seeks  to  improve  the  per- 
sonnel administration  of  m  nailer  units 
of  local  government.  Omits  are  au- 
thorized for  the  development  of  State 
plans  that  might  involve  bfoader  cover- 
tge  of  local  employees  uiitier  a  State 
merit  system.  State  technical  personnel 
services  to  such  units  of  government, 
cooperative  research  and  dEsnonstratlon 
projects  in  this  field,  or  cojqperative  in- 
tergovernmental efforts  rel4^ng  to  loans, 
transfers,  or  promotions  (>f  personnel. 
The  title  assigns  full  res]^>nsibility  to 
the  States  for  developing  t^eir  own  pro- 
grams and  a  coordinating  rble  for  their 
local  jurisdictions.  [  | 

There  is  a  need  for  plonking  efforts 
in  State  assistance  to  noqifietropolitan 
local  governments.  At  th0  local  level, 
the  smaller  Jurisdictions  ite  not  in  a 
position  to  establish  modern  personnel 
systems  that  meet  the  need  for  broader 
recruitment  for  professional  personnel  or 
(or  attracting  able  younig  men  and 
women  who  regard  these  ijutial  Jobs  as 
rungs  on  the  career  ladder  rather  than 
as  blind  alleys.  Intergoverhmental  co- 
operation with  the  possibility  of  in- 
creased mobility  can  help  [meet  these 
problems. 

Self-contained  local  persb^el  systems 
present  certain  problems  of]i>arochisJism 
even  in  our  larger  metropolitan  govern- 
ments. They  are  simply  ngl  feasible  for 
the  smaller  nonmetropolitkn  govern- 
ments in  terms  of  either  tn(!  expense  or 
the  availability  of  techni<al  services. 
Hence  there  is  a  need  for  $^te  services 
to  the  nonmetropolitan  ^vemments. 
The  act  provides  for  a  variety  of  serv- 
ices ranging  from  merit  system  coverage 
to  more  limited  specializeq  services. 

Part  C  of  the  title  aut^iif  s  a  separate 
program  of  Federal  assistsbce  for  per- 
sonnel improvement  in  our  larger  cities. 
There  Is  a  pressing  need  tw  innovative 
activities  in  our  metropi^tan  areas. 
The  shortages  of  professional,  admin- 
istrative, and  technical  personnel  require 
planned  recruitment,  selection  to  assure 
the  intake  of  a  fair  share  of  SDung  talent, 
and  a  long-range  staff  development  pro- 
gram covering  various  (>ccui>ational 
Mds.  Imaginative  job  analyses  can  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  lisw  types  of 
auxiliary  jobs  to  help  meet]  the  absolute 
«hortage  in  many  professloriM  and  tech- 
nical fields.  They  also  may!  Open  up  op- 
portunities for  Job  training  and  employ- 
ment for  many  of  the  disadvantaged. 
While  public  personnel  admkiiistration  is 
not  a  social  program  desimed  to  solve 
the  problem  of  employment;;  of  the  dis- 
•dvantaged,  governments,  te  large  em- 
ployers, can  and  should  shew  leadership 
in  this  area.  1 T 

The  act  provides  for  proje<k  grants  for 
metropolitan  personnel  aaministration 
•n  order  to  permit  a  wide  range  of  ex- 
perimentation and  demonstration  proj- 
ects to  strengthen  personnel  adminis- 
tration and  meet  urgent  manpower 
problems.  These  grants  maw  be  used  for 
personnel  planning,  for  uDgradlng  or 
wtabllshing  personnel  agenoles,  for  Im- 
proving persoimel  operation^  In  specific 
nmctions,  or  for  Initiating  pilot  projects 
*8*8ned  to  meet  current  afi/i  projected 
needs. 


The  States  are  given  the  initial  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  the  cities  In  develop- 
ing project  proposals  under  this  section, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  particular 
problems  of  our  larger  metropolitan  units 
of  general  local  government.  But  if  a 
State  fails  to  submit  any  projects  after 
one  year,  individual  metropolitan  units 
may  then  initiate  their  own  projects. 
This  aproach.  I  feel,  recognizes  the  nec- 
essary coordinating  role  of  the  States  In 
personnel  management,  while  permitting 
direct  Federal-local  efforts  In  cases  of 
State  Inaction. 

Title  n,  it  should  be  noted,  would  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  More 
specifically.  It  Is  anticipated  that  HEW's 
Division  of  State  Merit  Systems  would 
assume  primary  responsibility  for  its  ad- 
ministration. This  division  has  had  more 
practical  experience  with  State  personnel 
systems  than  any  other  unit  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  thanks  to  the  merit 
requirements/t>f  many  BEW  grant  pro- 
grams. Moreover,  it  already  has  a  tradi- 
tion of  extending  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  which  have 
sought  out  Its  assistance  In  upgrading 
their  civil  service.  The  concurrence  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Developnnent,  however,  would  be  required 
before  HEW  could  approve  projects  for 
metropolitsm  Jurisdictions. 

In  addition  to  the  grants  authorized 
for  State  and  local  personnel  adminis- 
tration under  title  n,  the  proposed  legis- 
lation provides  another  means  for  im- 
proved intergovernmental  collaboration 
in  this  field.  Title  V  of  the  act  author- 
izes the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  iolxi 
on  a  shared-cost  basis  with  States  or 
units  of  general  local  government,  or 
both,  in  cooperative  recruitment  or  ex- 
aminations imder  mutually  agreeable 
regulations.  Some  authorities  believe 
the  Commission  already  possesses  this 
authority,  but  the  same  authorities  con- 
cede that  adequate  provision  is  lacking 
with  respect  to  financing  such  Joint 
activity.  This  title  provides  a  statutory 
basis  for  the  CcMnmission's  authority  to 
enter  into  such  cooperative  arrange- 
ments, and  it  settles  the  financial  ques- 
tlcm  by  adopting  the  shared-cost 
formula. 

In  these  ways,  the  proposed  legislation 
squarely  confronts  many  of  the  more 
significant  personnel  management  prob- 
lems confronting  State  and  local  govern- 
ments today.  The  amoimts  authorized 
are  modest,  and  the  cooperative  ar- 
rangements are  permissive.  But  the 
funds  will  be  seed  money  well  spent,  and 
the  devices  for  cooperation  will  encour- 
age a  concerted  attack  on  what  we  must 
now  concede  to  be  a  Joint  problem. 

(3)    TEAINING 

Inextricably  linked  to  the  merit  sys- 
tem and  personnel  management  prob- 
lems Is  the  need  for  more  and  better 
training  opportunities.  Ideally,  such  a 
program  should  Include  provision  for 
orientation,  Inservlce  and  outservlce 
training,  tuition  refund,  and  educational 
leave.  It  should  be  rooted  In  the  career 
service  ethic  and  Imply  future  prospects 
that  reward  special  effort  on  the  part  of 
employees.  Our  concern  here  is  train- 
ing within  the  service  after  appoint- 


ment, not  education  for  public  service 
prior  to  appointment.  The  latter,  of 
course,  deserves  the  consideration  of  all 
of  us,  and  hopefully  title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  will  resolve  some 
of  the  problems  in  this  area. 

The  manpower  shortages  I  have  de- 
scribed, along  with  the  mounting  tech> 
nologlcal,  social,  and  economic  changes 
affecting  the  activities  of  State  and  local 
governments,  underscore  the  omph^^fta 
that  all  of  us  should  give  to  establishing 
and  strengthening  training  programs  at 
these  levels  of  government  Mtmy  leg- 
islators, administrators,  and  other  pub- 
lic ofllclals  now  recognize  the  need  for 
such  programs.  Yet  only  California, 
New  York.  Michigan,  and  a  few  other 
States  have  training  programs  for  top 
management.  Others  provide  some 
training  for  other  key  personneL  But 
according  to  a  recent  survey  conducted 
by  the  International  City  Managers  As- 
sociation, most  of  the  States  have  no 
training  or  development  programs  for 
administrative,  technical,  and  profes- 
sional personnel.  And  no  city  has  any- 
thing aiv)roachlng  a  model  training 
program. 

Most  existing  training  is  still  designed 
to  Improve  the  skills  of  routine  ofiOce- 
workers,  policemen,  and  firemen.  More- 
over, training  programs  stimulated  by 
Federal  grants-in-aid  are  largely  geared 
to  specific  functional  specialties.  Such 
inservlce  training  and  educatitmal  leave 
are  valuable,  of  course,  but  they  do  not 
meet  the  growing  requirements  of  State 
and  local  governments  for  more  and  bet- 
ter administrative,  professional,  and 
technical  talent.  The  report  of  the 
Municipal  Manpower  Commission  and 
the  survey  of  the  Federal  aid  officials  by 
the  subcommittee  fully  document  the 
need  for  a  Federal  response  to  this  criti- 
cal personnel  management  deficiency. 

The  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act 
attacks  this  problem  of  training  in  four 
ways.  First,  title  HI  authorizes  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  conducting 
programs  for  their  professional,  admin- 
istrative, and  technical  employees  to  open 
them  up  to  State  and  local  personnel  in 
counterpart  agencies.  The  States  or 
localities  would  initiate  the  request  to 
participate,  and  fees  for  attendance  could 
be  waived  for  employees  in  short-supply 
categories. 

Second,  Federal  departments  or  agen- 
cies administering  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams are  authorized  to  establish  train- 
ing programs  for  counterpart  State  and 
local  personnel  In  the  professional,  ad- 
ministrative, and  technical  fields.  Such 
agencies  are  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  States  and  localities  from  Federal 
funds  appropriated  for  administrative 
costs  of  the  program  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  such  training.  In  additlcm. 
such  Federal  agencies  are  permitted  to 
make  grants  from  such  funds  for  educa- 
tional leave  or  comparable  arrangements 
for  salaries  and  training  expenses  of 
merit  system  employees  in  short-supply 
areas,  to  permit  them  to  attend  univer< 
sity  or  other  training  courses  related  to 
their  program. 

Third,  title  IV  establishes  a  grant-in- 
aid  program  for  inservlce  training  of 
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state  and  local  employees.  This  pro- 
Tlslon  Is  reared  to  promoting  high  levels  ■ 
of  performance  of  such  personnel,  par- 
ticularly In  the  professional,  admlnlstra- 
tlve,  and  technical  areas,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  employee  potential  by  pro- 
viding Federal  funds  for  State  and  local 
governments  to  Initiate  or  strengthen 
training  programs  for  their  own  public 
servants.  Such  assistance  would  be 
available  only  In  personnel  areas  where 
comparable  aid  Is  not  already  provided 
under  other  Federal  statutes.  The  pat- 
tern of  Federal  assistance  here  roughly 
parallels  that  of  title  n.  except  that  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission  would  be  the 
administering  agency. 

The  States  would  be  given  the  primary 
responsibility  for  developing  plans  for 
the  training  of  their  onplojrees  and  the 
initial  responsibility  for  J(^ning  with 
local  governments  in  the  development  of 
training  programs  for  local  iwrsonnel. 
Such  plans  would  include  provisions  for 
a  continuing  assessment  of  training 
needs,  for  equitable  standards  relating 
to  the  selection  and  assignment  of  per- 
sonnel tor  training,  and  for  efOclent 
utilization  of  personnel  receiving  train- 
ing— including  continued  service  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  Educational 
leave  or  other  arrangements  for  salary 
and  training  payments  for  periods  In  ex- 
cess of  a  month  In  any  one  calendar  year 
would  be  permitted  only  for  career  per- 
sonnel employed  \mder  a  merit  system. 
In  addition,  a  State  plan  would  Include 
guidelines  covering  the  sdectlon  ot  unl- 
TersltieB  or  other  nongovernmental  fa- 
cilities, whtn  such  instltuticois  are  to  be 
used  for  training  purposes. 

The  title  also  authorizes  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  in  a  State,  either 
Jointly  or  separately,  to  submit  a  train- 
ing plan  If,  within  a  year  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act,  the  State  fails  to 
submit  a  proposal  which  Includes  sub- 
stantial provisions  for  training  local  gov- 
ernment employees.  Such  project  ap- 
plications would  have  to  meet  the  same 
general  requirements  applying  to  State 
plana  and  tlM  administrative  regulations 
.  established  By  the  Civil  Service  Cnnmls- 
slon.  In  addition,  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment would  also  be  required  for  proj- 
ect approval,  to  assure  full  ctHislderatlon 
of  the  special  training  problems  of  our 
Nation's  cities. 

It  is  important  to  understand  what 
this  title  does  not  provide.  It  does  not. 
for  examide.  distinguish  between  metro- 
politan and  n(mmetropoUtan  units  of 
local  government,  since  the  problems  re- 
lating to  Inservloe  training  differ  ma- 
terially from  those  falling  under  the 
traditional  heading  of  personnel  admln- 
Istration.  It  does  not  compete  with  title 
vm  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  whl<^. 
among  other  things.  auth(Hlze8  match- 
ing grants  to  the  States  for  devrioping 
and  expanding  programs  to  provide  spe- 
cial training  in  skills  needed  for  ecom»nlc 
and  efficient  community  development  to 
technical  and  professional  people  who 
are  employed  or  are  being  trained  for 
employment  in  a  governmental  body 
which  has  responsiUlity  for  such  devel- 
opment. That  Housing  Act  title  is  pri- 
marily eonoemed  with  a  oomparatlvely 


narrow  range  of  vocational  specialties 
and.  it  should  be  noted,  has  yet  to  be 
fxmded. 

Title  IV  also  is  not  Intended  to  dupli- 
cate or  compete  with  title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  That  Act  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  make  grants  to  strengthen  commxmlty 
service  programs  of  c(dleges  and  univer- 
sities. It  is  geared  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  States,  and  to 
the  development  of  an  educatlcmal  pro- 
gram designed  to  assist  in  the  scdu- 
tlon  of  community  problems  in  rural, 
urban,  or  suburban  areas,  with  pcutlc- 
ular  emphasis  on  urban  and  suburban 
problems.  To  date,  only  a  few  project 
V>pllcations  submitted  under  title  I  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  relate 
to  the  broad  Inservlce  training  needs 
of  the  various  categories  of  State  and 
local  personnel. 

In  short,  title  IV  is  residual.  Person- 
nel receiving  training  under  other  Fed- 
eral statutes  are  specifically  excluded 
from  its  coverage.  It  does  not  replace 
or  restrict  existing  Federal  training  pro- 
grams for  a  wide  variety  of  professional 
personnel  in  grant-aided  fields.  But 
more  positively,  It  meets  the  training 
needs  of  the  States  and  their  localities, 
as  these  Jurisdictions  see  them.  It  em- 
phasizes training  needs  as  they  are  seen 
from  the  administrative  firing  line.  It 
is  designed  to  replace  the  piecemeal 
method  that  has  to  date  characterized 
the  Federal  approach.  It  Is  geared  to 
attacking  a  problem  that  administrators 
at  all  levels,  as  well  as  experts  in  public 
administration,  have  described  as  criti- 
cal. Finally,  It  fully  recognizes  that,  as 
President  Johnson  stated  at  Princeton: 

The  public  servant  today  moree  along 
paths  ot  adventure  where  he  la  helpleaa  with- 
out the  tooU  at  advanced  learning. 

The  proposed  Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Act  provides  still  another  means 
for  improving  the  inservlce  training 
capability  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Title  VI  gives  prior  congres- 
sional consent  to  Interstate  compacts  or 
other  agreements,  not  In  conflict  with 
any  law  of  the  United  States,  for  coop- 
erative efTorts  and  mutual  assistance  re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  personnel 
and  training  programs  for  State  and  lo- 
cal employees.  The  New  England  Oov- 
emors'  Conference  already  has  launched 
a  survey  of  the  possibilities  of  regional 
collaboration  with  respect  to  personnel 
training  programs.  Building  on  the 
precedent  set  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961 — which  gave  prior  congressional 
m>proval  to  Interstate  compacts  estab- 
lishing metropolitan  agencies  In  multi- 
state  urban  areas— this  provision  hope- 
fully will  encourage  expanded  efforts  to 
develop  training  programs  on  a  regional 
basis. 

CONCLUSION 

Improved  merit  systems.  Improved 
State  and  local  personnel  management, 
and  Improved  inservloe  training  pro- 
grama— these  are  the  three  basic  con- 
oenis  of  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel 
Act  of  1966.  Put  more  simply,  greater 
career  competence  is  the  paramount 
theme  of  this  legislation.  Through  a 
JudidouB  combination  of  grant  funds, 
technical  assistance,  and  new  devicee  for 


intergovernmental  cooperation  in  tbe 
personnel  area,  the  prcqxised  leglsiaUoo 
provides  a  variety  of  ways  to  strengthen 
the  professional  standing  and  prestige  of 
personnel  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 
The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  went  on  record  at  its 
April  meeting  as  favoring  the  objectives 
of  this  legislation.  And  at  Princeton. 
President  Johnson  called  for  a  program 
of  assistance  to  "State  and  local  govern- 
ments seeking  to  develop  more  effective 
career  services  for  their  employees." 

Prof.  Charles  Adrian  has  pointed  out 
that  conflict  in  our  cooperative  federal 
system  does  not  stem  today  from  the 
relations  between  the  levels  of  govern- 
ment as  such,  but  that  "friction  results 
whenever  the  administrative  personnel 
at  a  particular  level  for  a  particular 
function  are  not  fully  professionalized." 
The  findings  in  our  siirvey,  "The  Federal 
System  as  Seen  by  Federal  Aid  OfBdals.'' 
clearly  Illustrate  the  administrative  dllB- 
cultles  produced  by  such  friction. 

We  need  greater  expertise  at  these 
levels,  then,  because  its  absence  is  now 
one  of  the  primary  soiu-ces  of  tension  and 
conflict  in  Intergovernmental  relations. 
We  need  it  because  the  success  of  the 
Oreat  Society  programs  depends  on  re- 
ducing these  antagonisms.  We  need  It 
because  we  live  in  an  age  of  administra- 
tive federalism;  in  an  age  of  more,  not 
less,  use  of  grants-in-aid;  in  an  age  of 
more,  not  less,  contact  among  the  ad- 
ministrative officials  at  all  levels  of 
government.  We  need  it  if  the  States 
and  their  localities  are  to  be  vigorous 
members  in  the  great  partnership  ttiat 
was  established  In  1789.  We  need  it  if  we 
are — ^in  the  President's  words— to  "de- 
velop a  creative  federalism  to  best  use 
the  wonderful  diversity  of  our  institu- 
tions and  peoples  to  solve  the  problems, 
fulfill  the  dreams  of  the  American 
people." 

'nils  is  precisely  what  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Personnel  Act  of.  1966  is  all 
about.  And  that  Is  precisely  why  I  am 
introducing  this  measure  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  together 
with  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  aiuilysis,  be 
Inserted  in  the  Rccoiu)  inunediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  and  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  for  10  days  so  that  other 
Senators  may  Join  in  cosponsoring  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Wll 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  wn 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd.  and  will  lie 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senattff 
from  Maine. 

The  bill  (S.  3408)  to  strengthen  inter- 
governmental cooperation  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  grant-in-aid  programs, 
to  extend  State  merit  systems  to  addi- 
tional programs  financed  by  Federal 
funds,  to  provide  grants  for  Improvement 
of  State  and  local  persoimel  administra- 
tion, to  authorize  Federal  assistance  in 
training  State  and  local  employees,  to 
provide  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  training  of  their  employees,  to 
authorize  Interstate  compacts  for  per- 
sonnel and  training  activities,  and  tot 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mtm- 
Kiz.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Cunmittee  on  Oovem- 
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ment  Operations,   and  ordered  to   be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  as| follows: 

8.8408  I 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  Houae  ot 
Representatives  of  the  Vfilted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembted,  That  thla  Act 
may  be  cited  aa  the  "Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Act  Of  19M." 

Declaration  of  FWcy 

SBC.  a.  The  Congreas  beraby  finds  and 
daclarea:  | ! 

That  effective  State  and  tfiaaX  governmen- 
tal Institutions  are  eesentlal  in  the  m&lnte- 
uance  and  development  of  ttie  Federal  sys- 
tem In  an  Increasingly! :  complex  and 
Interdependent  society.  ! 

That,  since  numerous  governmental  activ- 
ities administered  by  the  Btate  and  local 
governments  are  r^ated  to  n&tlonal  purpose 
and  are  financed  in  part  by  Federal  funds,  a 
national  Interest  exists  In  a  high  caliber  of 
public  service  In  State  and  local  governments. 

That  intergovernmental  cooperation  In 
State  personnel  administration  on  a  merit 
basis  has  contributed  to  Meater  efficiency 
in  various  federally  aided  f  programs  and 
should  be  extended  genera:  ly  to  such  pn>- 
grams.  J 

That  Federal  financial  and  4«ohnlcal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  for 
strengthening  their  peraonotel  administra- 
tion will  improve  tbe  effectiveness  of  the 
public  service  and  is  in  the  ^tional  interest. 

That  the  continuing  traini^  and  develop- 
ment of  career  employees,  i  ipartleularly  in 
professional,  administrative^  and  technical 
fields,  are  critical  to  the  sucooss  of  Joint  Ped- 
eral-State-local  programs  add  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  encovrage  and  Eisslst 
In  such  training  for  State  and  local  em- 
ployees. 

TZTLB  I — XXPANSION   OF  Id^lfT   STSTXIC   IN 
RDZBALLT    HJOtD 

Declaration  of 
Bsc.  101.  The  purpose  of 

achieve  greater  efficiency  In  , 

tlon  of  programs  financed  to  whole  or  In 
"""""■  "        ■      ■""    ( the  appllca- 

a  merit  basis 
programs. 


this  tltte  to  to 
the  admlnistra- 


authorlzed   to 
itlcable,  tliat 


part  by  Federal  funds  exten 
tlon  of  personnel  standards 
in  the  administration  of 

Personnel  & 
8k.  103.  The  President 

require,  insofar  as  he  deems  ^ , 

as  a  condition  for  the  receipts  of  Federal 
grants  In  any  program  flnaaoed  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  Federal  funds,  the  personnel  en- 
gaged in  the  administration  of  the  program 
be  employed  imder  a  State  or  local  merit 
lystem  meeting  Federal  stfibdardB.  He  Is 
auUiorlzed  to  approve  for  this  purpose  stand- 
ards for  a  merit  system  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration. The  Federal  Government,  how- 
ever, shall  exercise  no  autjiprity  over  the 
selection,  tenure,  or  compensitlon  of  Individ- 
uals employed  in  accordah^e  with  such 
system 

TTILl    n — OKANTB    SOB    STA 
FBUONNXL    AD 

Declaration  of 
Sbc.  301.  The  purpose 
provide  Federal  grants-ln 
State  to  strengthen  Its  s;,. 

•dmlnistration,   to  provide , .„. 

•ervices  in  nonmetropolltan  units'^  of  local 
government,  and  to  stimulate  projects  for 
the  Improvement  of  personnel  administration 
la  metropolitan  areas.  1  [ 

Appropriation  Autho^^tlon 
8«c.  303.  There  to  hereby  a|4thoirlEed  to  be 
approprtated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
M.  1987,  and  each  of  the  Jour  succeeding 
"jc&l  years,  the  following  stans:  (a)  810,- 
MO.OOO  for  payments  to  StaSs  which  have 
Ptons  for  state  personnel  adr  linlstratlon  ap- 
•"wed  under  section  304;  (b)  18,000.000  for 


AND    ItOCAL 
ION 


title  to  to 

enable  each 

of  personnel 

tte  personnel 


payments  to  States  which  liavs  plans  for 
provision  of  State  personnel  services  to  non- 
metropolitan  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ments approved  under  section  308;  and  (c) 
815,000,000  for  pigments  to  States  or  metro- 
politan Nunlts  of/general  local  govemmsots 
which  hM(ejt*dJects  for  metr<^>olltan  per- 
sonnel administration  approved  under  sso- 
tlon  308. 

Part  A.  Onnta  for  State  peraonnel 
admintatration 

Sbc.  303.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
under  section  303(a)  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  i«ferrsd 
to  as  the  Secretary)  shall  make  annuaUy 
grants  to  States  which  have  plans  for  State 
personnel  administration  i4>proved  by  >«»Tn 
under  section  304. 

(b) .  The  sum  available  annually  for  grants 
under  this  section  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  States  under  a  formula  approved  by  tbe 
Secretary  which  shall  give  weight  to  tbe 
number  of  employees  under  the  merit  sys- 
tem and  the  financial  ability  of  the  State 
as  Indicated  by  its  relative  per  capita  In- 
come, except  that  each  State  wUl  receive 
not  less  than  $38,000. 

Requirements  of  State  Plans 
Sbc.  304.  A  State  plan  for  State  personnel 
admlntotratlon  to  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary must — 

(a)  designate  the  appropriate  State  par- 
Bonnel  agency  for  the  admlnlstratloD  of  the 
plan; 

(b)  provide  for  a  merit  system  conform- 
ing to  the  Federal  standards  eetabUshed 
under  thto  Act  for  a  Merit  Syatem  of  Per- 
sonnel Administration; 

(c)  set  forth  a  program  for  the  Improve- 
ment and  strengthening  of  State  personnel 
administration  which  may  Include,  among 
other  features: 

(1)  expansion  of  the  oorerage  of  State 
employees  under  the  State  merit  system; 

(3)  assessment  of  manpower  needs  in 
developing  programs  and  methods  for  meet- 
ing them; 

(3)  Improvement  in  one  or  more  areas  of 
personnel  administration  such  as  feenilt- 
ment.  examinations,  daasiflcatlon.  and  com- 
pensation plans; 

(4)  research  and  demonstration  projects 
for  the  use  of  valid  personnel  methods,  in- 
cluding electronic  data  processing  tscb- 
nlques; 

(6)  development  of  auxlllary  or  support 
types  of  posltioDS  to  perform  appreciate 
functions  currently  performed  in  occupations 
in  which  there  are  now  shortages;  and 

(6)  Interdepartmental  and  Intergovwn- 
mental  cooperation  In  personnel  admlnto- 
tratlon; 

(d)  provide  for  financial  partldpatioo  by 
the  State  In  the  costs  of  merit  system  ad- 
ministration at  least  equal  In  amount  to  the 
Federal  grants,  and  further  provide  that  the 
operation  of  the  plan  will  not  result  in  a 
reduction  in  State  expenditures  for  such  ad- 
ministration or  tbe  substitution  of  Federal 
for  State  funds  previously  available  for  merit 
system  admlntotratlon;  and 

(e)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  require,  and  shaU 
keep  said  make  available  such  records  as  he 
may  require  for  the  verification  of  such 
reports. 

Part  B.  Grants  for  State  peraonnel  aervicea  to 
nonmetrx>poUtan  untta  of  local  govern- 
ment 

Sbc.  a05(a).  From  the  sums  appropriated 
under  section  303(b)  the  Secretary  ahall 
make  annually  grants  to  States  which  have 
plans  apiHx>ved  by  him  under  section  308  for 
suvlces  to  nonmetropolltan  units  of  general 
local  government. 

(b)  The  sum  available  annually  for  grants 
under  thto  section  shall  t>e  allotted  undw  a 


fonnula  a^jroved  by  the  Swsretaiy  wbMOx 
ahaU  give  weight  to  <l)  the  number  of  em- 
ployees and  number  of  local  govemmsnta 
served.  (3)  the  scope  of  State  servloss  pco- 
vldad.  and  (8)  the  financial  ahUlty  of  the 
SUte  as  Indloated  lay  its  reUttve  per  oaptu 
Income,  exoapt  that  eaob  State  shall  recelvs 
not  less  than  $38,000. 

Reqtdrements  of  SUte  plaa 
Sac.  908.  A  plan  for  State  services  on  per^ 
sonnel    administration   to   nonmetropolltan 
units  of  general  local  government  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  must — 

(a)  designate  ttie  State  agency,  which  may 
be  the  agency  designated  imder  section  ao«. 
for  ttie  administration  of  the  plan; 

(b)  set  forth  a  program  for  improvement 
and  strengthening  of  personnel  admlnlstnt' 
tlon  of  such  local  governments  t>y  one  or 
more  of  the  following  means: 

(1)  the  coverage  of  local  employees  under 
the  State  merit  systaa; 

(3)  technical  services  in  one  or  more  areas 
of  perscmnel  administration  such  aa  recruit- 
ment, examinations,  dassifloatlon  **"l  oom^ 
penaatlon  plana; 

(8)  cooperative  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  the  use  of  valid  pcnooiMl 
methods:  cr 

(4)  Intergovernmental  oooperattve  ar- 
rangements between  the  Stots  sad  local  gov- 
ernments or  »mnng  local  ywfrnmftltS. 
Inftltirtlng  facilitating  interjurisdictional 
loans,  transfers  or  promotions  of  personnrt; 

(c)  provide  for  financial  partlclpatloa  lay 
State  or  such  looal  governments,  or  both,  in 
tbe  costs  of  providing  servloea  at  least  equal 
In  amount  to  tbe  FMeral  grants,  and  provide 
furthar  that  the  operation  of  the  plan  will 
not  result  in  a  reduction  in  Stats  and  M^fiii 
eapouUturea  or  a  substitution  of  Fedana 
for  State  or  local  funds  for  personnel  admin- 
istration: and 

(d)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  in  such  form  and  oon- 
talnlng  such  inforaiatloa  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  require  and  shall  keep 
and  make  available  such  records  as  he  may 
require  for  the  verification  of  such  reporta. 

Part  a.  Oranta  for  peraonnel  adminiatrmtton 
in  metropolitan  areaa  ^ 

Sao.  aOT(a) .  From  the  sums  appropriated 
under  section  ao3(c)  the  Seei«tary  shaU 
make  anaoaUy  payments  to  States  or  metro- 
politan units  of  general  local  government 
wliloh  have  projects  approved  by  him  under 
sectlcm  300. 

<b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  ■ducation. 
and  Welfare,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Hooatng  and  TTrban  Develop- 
ment, shall  estahliah  sqch  standards  for  the 
distribution  of  giants  under  th-<f  a^^ti^m 
smong  the  States  and  among  such  metro- 
politan units  as  will  most  effectively  carry 
out  the  purposes  cf  thto  Act.  and  shall  estat>- 
Itoh  regiilations  for  llnanclal  participation 
by  States  or  such  units,  or  both.  In  an 
amount  equal  to  at  least  one-third  of  the 
costs  of  each  project,  including  the  reason- 
able value  of  faoUitlee  and  personnel  serv- 
ices made  available  by  the  State  or  such 
local  government  for  the  administration  of 
the  project. 

Project  requirements 
Sac.  308.  ProJecU  to  t>e  approved  fcr 
grants  under  section  307  shall  conform  to 
icriterU  established  in  regulations  which 
shall  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Grants  will  be  used,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations,  for  projects  for 
strengthening  personnel  administration  on 
a  merit  Ijasto  in  order  to  meet  increasingly 
crltieal  problsms  of  admlntotratlon  in  metro- 
poUtan  tuilts  of  general  local  goiremment. 
Projects  may  include,  but  are  not  limited 
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(1)  MMHmant  at  manpowsr  needs  in  de- 
TeloplBf  prognme  and  methods  for  meetlsg 
them; 

<S)  improrement  of  deaaUeatton  and 
oompenaatlon  plans,  and  recmHrnent  and 
etamlnrttmis,  parttooUrly  for  profeaalonAl, 
administrative  and  technloftt  personnel  In 
ahortaffe  oatecorles; 

(8)  appUeaUon  of  psychological  and  other 
research  In  personnel  admlnlstraUon  di- 
rected toward  improvement  ot  selecUon  and 
development  oS  mraabera  at  disadvantaged 
groupa  whose  capacities  are  not  being  fully 


(4)  plans  for  establishing  auzlUary  or  sup- 
port types  of  positions  to  perform  appropri- 
ate functions  currently  performed  in  occup*- 
tlotu  in  which  there  are  now  shortages: 

(5)  reeearch  and  demonstration  relating 
to  techniques,  such  as  electronic  data  proc- 
essing, for  Improving  the  speed  and  quality  of 
personnel  operations;  and 

(0)  cooperative  acttvitlea  in  recruitment 
and  examining  by  governmental  Jurlsdlc- 
tloiis  operating  in  metrt^xdltan  areas. 

EKoeptlon— Submittal  of  Local  Projects 
8ao.  aoo.  After  the  expiration  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  if  a 
State  has  not  submitted  any  projects  luder 
section  aoe  of  this  Utle  which  have  received 
approval,  the  metropolitan  units  of  general 
local  government  may  submit  projects  for 
approval,  and  such  projects  may  be  approved 
If  they  comply  with  the  requlrementa  of  eee- 
tionaoe. 

Administration 


310.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary,  irho  Is  au- 
thorised to  fiunlsh  such  t.«r>iiit<»^  assistance 
to  States  or  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ments and  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  nsceesary  to  carry  out  the  puipoees 
of  thU  Utle. 

Suspmuion  of  Grants 
Sac.  ail.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  or  local  agency  ad- 
ministering a  plan  approval  under  this  Utle, 
finds  ( 1 )  that  such  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  UUe,  or  (2)  that  in  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUon of  the  plan  there  Is  a  failure 
to  oomiAy  substantially  with  any  such  pro- 
vliion,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  sueb  agency 
of  his  findings  and  no  fxirther  payments  will 
be  made  to  the  State  or  other  recipient  under 
this  Utle  (or  In  his  discretion  further  pay- 
ments will  be  limited  to  projects  under,  or 
portions  of,  the  plan  not  affected  by  such 
faUure) ,  untU  he  U  satisfied  that  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  faUure  to  comply. 

mm   nt— AXTTROBBATIOIf   rOB  TBAIItlMO 

DedaraUon  of  Purpose 
Sk.  801.  The  purpose  of  thU  UUe  Is  to 
foster  the  training  of  State  and  local  em- 
ployees by  permitting  their  attendance  at 
Federal  courses,  and  by  authorizing  Federal 
departments  or  agencies  administering  grant- 
in-aid  programs  to  conduct  training  and  to 
permit  Federal  grants  to  States  and  locaU- 
tles  to  be  used  for  training  and  educational 
leave. 

Participation  In  Federal  Programs 
Ssc.  30a.  Any  Federal  department  or 
agency  conducting  training  programs  for 
professional,  administrative,  or  technical 
employees  in  the  Federal  service  U  authcrixed 
to  include  in  such  programs,  under  condi- 
tions Impoeed  by  the  head  of  such  agency. 
State  sAd  local  officers  and  employees  In 
similar  or  related  fimctions.  on  the  request 
of  the  State  or  local  government.  FeM  for 
attendance  at  any  such  training  program 
may  be  received  by  the  Federal  agency  con- 
ducting it  and  expended  in  the  same  >n»nn^>r 
as  fees  reoelved  for  attendance  of  Federal 
employees,  or  the  payment  of  feee  may  be 
waived  in  occupational  categories  determined 


by  the  head  of  the  Federal  department  or 
agency  to  be  in  short  supply. 

Training  In  Orant- Aided  Programs 
Sec.  303.  Any  Federal  department  or  agency 
administering  a  program  of  grants  or  finan- 
cial assistance  to  States  and  localities  Is  au- 
thorized (a)  to  oooduct  training  for  State 
and  local  ofllcers  and  employees  In  profes- 
sional, administrative,  and  technical  fields 
related  to  such  programs;  (b)  to  make  grants 
to  State  and  localities  fixMn  Federal  funds 
appropriated  for  State  or  local  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  program,  under  the  usual 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  grants,  for  the 
conduct  of  training  for  State  and  local  offi- 
cers and  employees  In  such  program;  and 
(c)  to  malce  grants  to  State  and  localities 
from  Federal  funds  appropriated  for  State  or 
local  administrative  expenses  of  the  program, 
under  the  usvial  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
grants,  for  educational  leave  or  comparable 
arrangements  for  salarlee  and  training  ex- 
pensee  of  employees  in  profeesiomil.  admin- 
istrative, and  technical  fields  who  have  been 
employed  under  a  merit  system  of  personnel 
administration  In  State  or  local  agencies  ad- 
ministering the  federally  aided  program,  in 
order  for  them  to  attend  university  or  other 
training  courses  related  to  the  program. 
Saving  Provision 
Sac.  304.  The  authorizations  in  this  title 
are  not  a  limitation  on  existing  authority 
under  law  for  Federal  departments  or  agen- 
cies to  conduct  training  or  to  make  grants 
for  training  or  educational  leave. 

TITLK   IV— GBAMTS  VOH  TXAINING  OF  STATX  AND 
LOCAL  KMFLOTKXS 

Declaration  of  Purpose 
Sbc.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
promote  higher  levels  of  performance  of  em- 
ployees in  the  public  service,  jtartlcularly  in 
professional,  administrative,  and  technical 
fields,  and  the  development  of  employee  po- 
tential by  providing  Federal  assUtance  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  Institute  an<r 
carry  out  programs  for  the  training  of  their 
employees  in  fields  where  such  Federal  assist- 
ance is  not  already  provided  under  grant-in- 
aid  or  other  statutes. 

Appropriation  Authorization 
Sxc.  402.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  following  sums  for  pay- 
ments to  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government  which  have  plans  approved  un- 
der this  Utie  lor  the  training  of  their  em- 
ployees: tlO.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1967.  >2S.- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1968.  and  (50,000,000 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1069,  1970,  and  1971. 

Grants  Authorized 

Sxc.  403(a).  From  the  siuns  appropriated 
under  section  402  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Oomznls- 
slon)  shall  make  annually  grants  to  States 
or  units  of  general  local  government  which 
have  plans  approved  by  It  under  sections  404 
and  406,  respectively. 

(b)  The  sums  available  annually  for 
grants  under  this  section  shMl  be  allotted 
among  the  States,  and  between  States  and 
tmlts  of  general  local  government  in  a  State, 
under  formulas  to  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission which  shall  give  weight  to  the  num- 
ber of  State  and  local  employees,  the 
nxunber  of  local  governments  participating, 
the  scope  of  training  to  be  provided,  and 
the  financial  ability  of  the  State  as  indi- 
cated by  its  relative  per  capita  Income,  ex- 
cept that  each  State  will  receive  not  less 
than  •38,000  for  fiscal  year  1067  and  $80,000 
annually  thereafter. 

Requlronents  of  State  plans 
Sxc.  404.  A  State  plan  for  training  of  offi- 
cers and  employees  to  be  approved  must — 

( 1 )  designate  the  State  agency  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  plan; 

(3)  set  forth  a  program  for  the  training 
of  officers  and  employees  of  States  and  units 


of  general  local  government  which  wlU  meet 
the  objectives  of  this  title  and  provide  for 
training  personnel  of  agencies  not  receiving 
assistance  under  other  Federal  programs; 

(3)  provide  for  continuing  assessment  of 
training  needs; 

(4)  set  forth  equitable  standards  for  the 
selection  and  assigiunent  of  personnel  for 
training; 

(5)  provide  for  the  efficient  utilization  of 
personnel  who  have  been  given  such  train- 
ing, and  for  their  continued  service  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time; 

(6)  provide  that  educational  leave  or 
other  arrangements  for  payment  of  salary 
and  training  expenses  for  periods  in  excess 
of  one  month  in  any  one  year  shall  be  al- 
lowed only  for  career  personnel  employed  In 
accordance  with  a  merit  system; 

(7)  set  forth,  when  training  is  to  be  given 
through  university  or  other  nongovernmen- 
tal facilities  the  policies  with  respect  to  the 
selection  of  such  facilities  and  the  types  of 
agreements  to  be  entered  into  for  the  train- 
ing; and 

(8)  provide  for  financial  participation  by 
the  States,  the  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment thereof,  or  from  private  sources,  in  an 
amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of 
the  traimng.  including  the  reasonable  value 
of  facilities  and  personal  services  made  avail- 
able for  administration  of  the  training,  pro- 
vided that  the  operation  of  the  plan  will 
not  result  in  a  reduction  in  State  and  local 
expenditures  or  substitution  of  Federal  for 
State  or  local  funds  for  training. 

Exception — Submittal  of  Local  Plans 
Sxc.  406.  If  after  one  year  tram  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  a  State  has  not  sub- 
mitted and  had  approved  a  plan  under  sec- 
tion 404,  including  provision  for  training  of 
local  governmental  employees  involving  ex- 
penditures at  last  equivalent  to  the  expendi- 
tures for  training  of  State  government  em- 
ployees, one  or  more  units  of  general  local 
government  in  the  State  Jolntiy  or  severally 
may  submit  a  plan  for  such  training  during 
the  following  fiscal  year,  designating  a  single 
local  agency  for  administration  and  otherwise 
conforming  to  the  reqtilrements  of  section 
404  imder  regulations  which  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Conunisslon  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
tJrban  Development. 

Administration 
Sxc.  406.  The  provisions  of  thU  titie  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Commission,  which 
is  authorized  to  furnish  such  technical  as- 
sistance to  States  or  units  of  general  local 
government  and  to  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  thU  title. 

■       1^   *         Sxispension  of  Grants 

Sxc.  407.  Whenever  the  Commission,  after 
giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  the  State  or  other  agency 
administering  any  plan  approved  under  this 
title,  finds  (a)  that  a  State  or  other  plan 
has  been  so  change  that  it  no  longer  com- 
plies with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or 
(b)  that  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision,  the  Commission 
shall  notify  such  agency  of  its  findings  and 
no  further  payments  will  be  made  to  the 
State  or  other  recipient  under  this  tlUe 
(or  in  its  discretion  further  payments  will 
be  limited  to  projects  under,  or  portions  of, 
the  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure)  until 
it  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be 
any  failure  to  comply. 

TITLX   T — COOPxiuTION    IK    PSSSONNXL 
KXCaXTITlCZNT    AMD    XXAKIMATION 

Sac.  801.  The  Commission  is  authorised 
to  Join,  on  a  shared-coet  basis,  with  State 
or  imits  of  general  local  government  or  both, 
in  cooperative  recruitment  or  examinations 
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mtder  such  regulations  as  n^y  be  Jolntiy 
agreed  upon. 

8bc.  602.  The  Commission Ji  authorized, 
upon  written  request  from  a  G  tyite,  a  \mit  of 
leoeral  local  government  there^^,  or  both,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  msy  be  Jolntiy 
igned  upon,  to  certify  to  inch  agencies, 
from  appropriate  registers,  a  Ust  of  eligible 
personnel  who  have  successf\|tly  completed 
luch  examinations  and  satisfied  such  re- 
quirements as  the  Commission  has  pre- 
(crtbed,  upon  the  payment  b^  the  unit  of 
government  making  the  request,  of  the  sal- 
utes and  such  other  costs  Jbt  performing 
iuch  service. 

Sic.  603.  The  terms  of  relm  Qursement  for 
the  service  authorized  under  s<  dtion  602  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Commission.  All 
moneys  received  by  the  Conm  Won  in  pay- 
ment for  furnishing  such  seryice  authoriaed 
ihall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  ai^ro- 
prlatlon  of  the  Commission 

nTLZ  VI — ^AUTHOSITT  FOX  INTKX^ATX  OOKPACTB 

Sec.  601.  To  promote  hlgner  personnel 
standards  and  mobility  of  quUlfied  person- 
nel, particularly  professional,  administrative, 
and  technical  personnel  in  fbortage  cate- 
gories, the  consent  of  the  Con^i^vss  is  hereby 
given  to  any  two  or  more  Stat^i^  to  enter  into 
oompacts  or  other  agreements,  not  in  confiict 
with  any  law  of  the  tTnited  Btetes,  for  co- 
operative efforts  and  mutual  Mslstance  (in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  such  agencies. 
Joint  or  otherwise,  as  they  dtem  desirable) 
for  the  administration  of  personnel  and 
training  programs  for  officers  tibd  employees 
of  State  and  local  governments. 

TITLX  vn — DKrorriT^iTs 

When  used  in  this  Act, 
State 

Ssc.  701.  The  term  "State"  Jiieans  any  of 
the  several  States  of  the  UiUMd  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  R^o,  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  ITnrOed  States,  or 
tny  agency  or  instrumentality  lof  a  State,  but 
does  not  include  the  governments  of  the  po- 
litical sul>dl visions  of  any  Stat^-i 

Merit  System 

Sxc.  702.  "Merit  system"  mciins  a  planned 
State  or  local  operation  to  dev4liDp  and  main- 
tain an  efficient  career  service;  under  public 
rules,  which  among  other  provisions  include 
appointment  through  competitive  examina- 
tion, nondiscrimination  in  raioe,  politics  or 
religion,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  tenure 
contingent  on  successful  pertormance,  and 
promotion  on  evaluated  capadjt^r  and  service. 
Metr<^>oUtan  Unit  of  Geniha  Local 
Government    || 

Sxc.  708.  "MetropoUtan  unilj^s)  of  general 
local  government"  means  any  city  or  com- 
parable general-purpose  politi(f»l  sulMllvision 
oJ  a  SUte  with  a  population;  of  100,000  or 
more,  as  determined  by  the  m(>«t  recent  Fed- 
•ral  census,  or  any  county  dr  parish  with 
such  population  which  incliides  a  city  or 
comparable  subdivision  with  a.  population  of 
80.000  or  more,  as  determined  bj  such  census. 

Non-metropolitan  Unit  of  General  Local 
Government      | 

Sxc.  704.  "Non-metropolitan  |  unlt(s)  of 
general  local  government"  tnMns  any  city, 
county,  parish,  town.  vllUge  orlother  general- 
Pwrpose  poUtical  subdivlBlon  of  a  State,  ex- 
cept such  units  of  general  local  government 
••  are  Included  in  section  708  ttf,  this  Act. 

There  being  no  objection]  the  biU  and 
we  section-by-section  anaw sis  was  or- 


dered to  be  printed  in  th^ 
follows: 


BBi,xiuN-BT-Sxcnoif  Analysis  Iof  tkx  Iirrxm- 
oovxamixNTAL  PxxsoNNXL  4rr  Of  1066 
Section  1.  Short  title. 
Section  2.  Declaration   of  t^licy. 

«tf  federal  system  and  in  i^  inci ^, 

•implex  society,   effective   8tk»  and  local 


Record,  as 


Under 
increasingly 


govemmento  are  indlspensabls.  Their 
efficiency  and  administrative  competence  is 
of  national  oonoem.  particularly  since 
many  progmnm  they  administer  are  fedwally 
fbianced.  The  ^>pIlcation  of  merit  systems 
of  personnel  administration  In  certain 
federally  aided  programs  has  contributed  to 
thrtr  efficiency,  and  such  systems  should  be 
extended  to  other  grant  programs.  Federal 
financial  and  technical  assistance  should  also 
be  made  avallaMe  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  strengthen  their  overall  personnel 
administration.  The  Federal  Government 
should  encourage  and  assist  in  the  continu- 
ing training  and  development  of  State  and 
local  employeee.  particularly  in  t»-ofesslonal, 
administrative  and  technical  fields,  in  order 
to  imiMove  the  capability  of  the  public  service. 

The  Act  recognizes  that  the  success  of  the 
Joint-action  programs  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  State  legislaturee  is  vitally  af- 
fected by  the  caliber  of  State  and  local  per- 
sonnel administering  them.  It  recognizes 
that  all  levels  of  government  involved  in 
these  Joint  ventures — including  the  Federal 
Government — have  not  only  a  right  but  a 
duty  to  take  steps  to  see  that  such  i»t)grams 
are  efficiently  administered  and  that  the 
funds  provided  are  used  effectively  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  prescribed  by  law.  The 
Act,  then,  is  designed  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  strengthening  their 
partnership  role  in  the  federal  S3r8tem. 

States  and  localities  are  facing  critical 
problems  in  the  recruitment,  selection,  and 
retention  of  well-qualified  personnel  for  new 
and  expanded  programs.  This  shortage  is 
acute  in  the  upper  levels,  both  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  the  economy.  The 
State  and  local  financial  and  technical  re- 
sources for  public  personnel  administration 
and  staff  development,  however,  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  programs 
they  administer.  Yet,  qualified  personnel 
and  sotmd  personnel  policies  are  attsolutely 
essential  to  effective  governmental  opera- 
tions. 

The  Act  proposes  to  build  on  the  inter- 
governmental personnel  experience  in  certain 
grant-in-aid  programs.  It  would  make 
matching  grants  and  technical  servicee  avail- 
able to  State  and  local  governments  for  the 
improvement  of  their  overall  personnel  ad- 
ministration. It  would  encowage  coopera- 
tive efforts  in  recruitment  and  training  on 
an  interlevel  and  Interstate  basis.  It  would 
make  available  Federal  training  facilities 
and  also  provide  grants  and  technical  assist- 
ance for  training.  Thus,  it  balances  the  need 
to  foster  dynamic  personnel  systems  for 
recruitment  of  State  and  local  staffs  of  high 
capacity  with  an  effort  to  assist  in  their 
continuous  development. 

TiTLZ  I — ^KXTKirsioir  or  THX  Mzirr  ststxx  in 

FXDXXALLT  AIDBD  PBOGXAICS 

Tliis  titie  authorizes  the  President,  in 
order  to  achieve  greater  efficiency  in  admin- 
istration of  programs  financed  with  Federal 
funds,  to  extend  to  additional  programs  the 
requirement  that  State  and  local  personnel 
in  such  programs  be  employed  under  a  State 
or  local  merit  system  meeting  Federal  stand- 
ards. No  Federal  authority  would  be  exer- 
cised over  the  selection,  teniue  of  office,  or 
compensation  of  any  Individual  employed  in 
accordance  with  such  systems. 

This  pattern  of  administration  is  now 
applicable  in  the  various  public  assistance, 
child  health  and  welfare,  public  health,  em- 
ployment service  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance, civil  defense,  and  aging  programs.  The 
merit  system  reqtiirement  was  originally 
enacted  for  programs  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board.  This  action  was  taken  by 
Confess  In  1930  after  some  three  years' 
experience  without  such  a  requirement 
demonstrated  the  need  for  it  to  assure  pro- 
gram effectiveness  and  economy.  It  has  been 
expanded  over  the  years,  most  recently  by  the 
80th  Congress  in  the  medical  assistance  titie 


of  the  Social  Security  Aet  and  In  the  Oldsr 
Americans  Act  of  1068.^ 

The  Division  of  State  Ifartt  Systems  at 
HEW  has  served  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  as  the  Federal  Interdepartmental 
unit  ooQoemed  with  State  and  local  per- 
sonnel adnHnlstratloQ.  Under  '*— "«"t  FM^ 
eral  standards  for  the  applioation  of  the 
merit  system  in  various  grant  prograau  ad- 
ministered by  the  Departments  of  RKW, 
Latx>r  and  Defense,  it  has  provided  ooordl- 
nated  ^deral  technical  and  advisory  services 
on  State  and  local  perscmnel  management. 

Under  this  titie,  the  President,  at  his  dis- 
cretioD,  would  determine  if  and  whan  to 
extend  the  merit  system  requirement  to 
other  iMograms.  He  would  be  free  to  take 
into  account  such  factors  as  he  deemed 
relevant.  Such  criteria  might  include  the 
proportion  of  Federal  funds  involved  or  the 
experimental  nature  of  the  program. 

TTTLX  n — GRANTS  VOX   BTATK   AlTD  LOCAL 
PXXSONNXL   ADlCimSTIUTION 

Section  20t  ezpreeses  the  threefold  objeo- 
tlve  of  this  titie  to  provide  Federal  grants  to 
enable  each  State  to  I)  strengthen  its  system 
cf  personnel  admlnlsration,  3)  provide  State 
personnel  senrioes  to  nonmelxopolltan  local 
governments,  and  8)  stimulate  projects  for 
the  improvemmt  of  parsoonel  administra- 
tion in  metropolitan  units  of  general  local 
govemmant  (as  defined  in  Section  703  of  this 
Act). 

Section  202  authcniaes  $8  million,  $10 
milUod,  and  $18  million,  respectively,  to 
oany  out  the  purposes  of  thU  Utie. 

OrantB  for  State  personnel  ttdministratton 
Section  203  provides  that  grants  will  be 
made  to  States  which  have  ai^rovad  plans 
for  State  personnel  administration  under  an 
allotment  formula  which  gives  weight  to  the 
number  of  employees  under  the  State  merit 
system  and  the  financial  ability  of  the  State. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  assigned  the  responsibility  of 
administering  this  program  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  HEW's  Division  of  State  Merit 
Systems  has  the  greatest  experience  in  the 
area  of  State  personnel  administration. 

Section  204  lists  the  major  elements  a 
State  plan  mtist  have  to  be  approved.  Tlieae 
include  designation  of  a  State  agency,  oon- 
formlty  with  Federal  standards,  provision  for 
State  matching  ftmds  and  a  description  of 
the  program  tar  improving  and  strengthen- 
ing personnel  administration.  The  program 
may  include  expansion  of  the  scope  of  the 
merit  system;  plans  to  meet  manpower  needs 
in  new  and  expanding  State  programs;  im- 
provement of  services  in  recruitment,  exami- 
nations, classification  and  pay  plans;  develop- 
ment of  auxiliary  types  of  positions  to 
supplement  luofessional  staff  in  short  sup- 
ply; research  and  demonstration  projects; 
and  interdepartmental  and  intergovern- 
mental cooperation  In  personnel  adminis- 
tration. 

Grants  for  State  per$onnel  tervUxs  to  non- 
metropoUtan  local  ffovemments 

Section  205  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  make 
grants  annually  to  States  which  have  «hP* 
proved  plans  for  State  personnel  services  to 
noometropolitan  local  governments  under  an 
aUotment  formula  which  gives  weight  to  the 
number  of  local  governments  and  employees 
to  be  served,  the  scope  of  the  services  to  l)e 
provided,  and  the  financial  ability  of  the 
State. 

Section  206  lists  the  major  elements  a 
State  plan  for  services  to  nonmetiopolltaa 
local  governments  must  have  to  be  iH;>proved, 
including  State  or  local  mutnhiwj  tvmdt. 


»Cf.  VS.C.  Titie  42.  Sec.  302(a)(6).  Sec 
603(a)(1),  Sec.  703(a)(8),  Sec.  712(a)(8). 
Sec.  738(a)(2),  Sec.  1303(a)(8).  Sec.  1383 
(a)  (6),  sec.  2674(a)  (8);  and  U.S.C.  Titie  80, 
Sec.  2338(a)(4). 
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n  frondw  th«t  tbMa  MrrlMa  to  local  goT- 
•nuiMnta  mitj  inelutte:  oomafe  of  local 
•mplofaw  vaUt  tlw  Steto  vomit  ayatrai: 
taehnioBl  aamew  trom  the  State  In  suoh 
tnam  mm  rtcmltnMnt,  asainliwtloaa  olaMl- 
acattoo  and  oompeiuatlon  plans;  «x>op«n- 
«»T«  rmmnH  apd  OmaoaKtntteu  pfojwta; 
and  eoofMrattva  anancwBanti  (ineliidlnff 
Intaretaaags  of  penonntf)  aaxM^  units  of 
toetfgovtmiBenti  or  batwwn  Btato  and  local 
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Tlu  Statw  and  loeaUtlM  eonld  atrangtban 
PTwwnal  oparatlons  for  noomatropolltan 
onlta  of  gownunant  In  a  varied  ct  «a^. 
Tbe  idan  may  not  only  ^aiy  from  State  to 
eteta.  but  may  prorlde  for  dlflarenttatwl 
aarrloM  within  a  Stata  dapandlng  on  tbo 
ilaa  and  naada  of  tha  local  lovemmanta. 
Tlia  Mrrloca  nu^  vaiy  from  oomitlata  corar- 
ac»  at  local  wnployM  under  tba  State  marlt 
ayatem  to  limited  eenloes  to  meet  epedflo 
local  naeda.  Tlia  latter  might  «iw«tM<le  re- 
erultraant  at  eperlellaed  petaonnel  or  dam- 
ooatratton  projeeta  for  In^rored  -litilflBa 
tton  plans. 

Oranu  for  ptritmnel  adnUniMtration  in 

metropolitan  area« 
5eotion  207  prorldee  that  the  Sacrstary  ot 
the  Department  of  Health.  adaoaUaii.  and 
WeUtea  ehaU  make  paymants  annually  to 
Statee  (and  ammattvaly  uxMlar  Section  300 
to  local  govwamenti  la  metropoUtan  areas) 
vhloh  have  approred  projacta  for  pereonnel 
administration,  with  State  cr  local  financial 
participation  to  the  extent  of  one-third  at 
tha  eoete  of  tba  projecte.  Standards  gor- 
emlng  the  dlstzlbutton  of  such  grante  ■*»»" 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  BXW  with  the 
coneuirenoe  ot  the  Secretary  ot  iTn.irf«»  ^w^ 
XTHian  OeTelopment. 

Section  209  provldee  that  approved  proj- 
ecte may  Include  manpower  planning  and 
utlUaattCB:  Improrement  ot  daeslfleatlon  and 
compensation  plans  and  of  recruitment  and 
oamlnlng:  research  for  the  Improvement  of 
tha  eelectten  and  the  dereiopment  ot  dls- 
adTantaged  pencas  whose  M^iaclttea  az«  not 
belsff  UMd;  dCTalaplng  auxlUary  poiltlona  In 
shortage  occupatlaaa:  Improrament  of  man- 
sgement  techmquee.  sooh  as  Ueotmilc  data 
prnrneslng.  In  pars(mnel  oparatlona;  and  de- 
veloping cooperative  aetlvltlee  in  such  areas 
as  recruiting  and  — t««».i».j  i^  government 
Jurlsdlettoas  In  a  metropolitan  area. 

MstropoUtan  govemmente  are  facing  new 
and  acute  problens  with  limited  reeoiuoea 
In  personnel  administration.  This  titte  la 
designed  to  provide  for  innovative  projecte 
of  vailoui  kinds  to  meet  spedal  needs.  This 
may  Involve  the  lyplloattop  of  tasted  per- 
•oilnel  methods  or  the  demonstration  ot  new 
tachnlquss.  Local  govemmente  vary  greatly 
m  both  their  crganlaatton  for  personnel  ad- 
ministration and  ttie  level  ot  Ite  effectlve- 
Bsea.  Mkny  factors  explain  tbls,  tnciwH^m 
tha  admlnlstntlve  and  political  traditions 
of  the  jurisdiction,  tha  stetutory  baas  and 
the  financial  support  for  peraonnel  admlnls- 
traUon.  and  public  attltudee.  Since  the 
scope  and  quality  of  pereoanal  operations 
vary,  the  Act  permlte  projecte  to  be  designed 
reaUsUoaUy  to  meet  specific  needs  for  Im- 
provement. 

Stetkm  i09  provides  that  If  a  Stote  has 
not  submitted  any  projecte  (under  sentliin 
a08)  recelvlnc  approval  within  one  year  after 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  tha  metro- 
poUtan  unit  ot  general  local  govamment  may 
submit  projecte  for  approval. 

Section  2X0  provldea  that  this  title  wlU  be 
MtaUnlstarsd  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
■dneatton.  and  Welfare.  Tbm  ertterte  for 
metropolitan  projecte,  as  was  noted  previ- 
ously, would  be  estebllshed  with  the  oon- 
eurranoe  cf  tha  Secretary  of  Bouring  ^nd 
IMtan  Devalopmant. 

The  latent  cf  this  section  Is  to  uUUae  tha 
axperleaee  la  Intergovernmental  personnel 
I  ot  the  X>epartmettt  of  Health.  Mu- 


catton,  and  Welfare^  Uvlslon  of  State  Merit 
Systama  In  various  grant-in-aid  pNcrams. 
At  the  same  tlate,  the  reqionslbUlty  of  tha 
Department  of  Hoiising  and  tltban  Develop- 
ment with  reqiect  to  urban  personnel  ad- 
mlnlatratlon  would  be  recognised  by  Ite  r«- 
qulred  oimourrence  in  the  development  of 
criteria  for  metropcdltan  personnel  projecte. 
The  Federal  approach  would  be  oocrdlnated. 
taklnc  Into  account  the  Federal  Intereet  In 
the  various  grant  programs  and  the  differen- 
tial needs  for  Steto  and  fcr  local  nonmetro- 
poUtan  and  metropoUtan  administration. 
Tsohnloal  services,  as  well  as  '^"finftsl  as- 
sistance, would  be  available  to  strengthen 
Stete  and  local  pereonnel  administration. 

Section  211  provides  for  withholding  of 
funds  after  notice  and  bearing  for  noncom- 
pUanoe  with  i^iproved  plans  or  projects. 

TRUI  m — AUTHOBXZATIOIf  VOS  TXAZNXiro 

This  title  permits,  upon  request  of  the 
respecUve  Stote  and  local  goTemmsnte,  the 
attendance  of  Stete  and  local  employees  at 
Federal  training  coureee;  it  authorlaee  Fed- 
eral agendee  administering  grant  programs 
to  ccmdxict  training  for  Steto  and  local  pro- 
feealonal,  administrative,  and  technical  per- 
eonnel; and  It  provides  that  Federal  funds 
granted  to  Steto  and  local  govemmente  for 
the  administration  of  joint  programs  may  be 
used  to  conduct  training  or  for  educational 
leave. 

CooperaUve  relationships  In  the  field  of 
training  have.  In  recent  yean,  developed  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  beccMulng  com- 
mon practice.  Bven  so,  moet  of  them  are 
llmlted  to  particular  typee  of  training  of- 
fered by  one  Federal  department  or  agency 
to  employees  In  counterpart  Stete  and  local 
agencies.  That  the  F3J.  Academy  provldee 
certain  training  for  law  enforcement  offlcers 
for  both  Stete  and  local  govemmente  Is  wall 
known.  Mot  so  miX  known  \m  the  fact  that 
many  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
dee also  offer  training  to  Stete  and  local 
cOoan  and  employeea.  Among  theee  are  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  Foreet  Service,  the 
toternal  Bevenus  Servioe,  the  Public  Health 
Sarvloe.  and  many  more. 

This  tttte  buUds  on  theee  precedente  and 
otande  authority  to  aU  Federal  departmente 
and  agendee  to  make  their  training  programs 
available  to  counterpart  State  and  local  of- 
ficers and  employeee.  It  doee  not  limit 
egistlng  training  authcrlaatlons. 

TITLB  IV— OBAMTB  FOB  XaAntnro  OF  STAIX  AlTD 
LOCAL  UCrLOl 


Section  401  statee  the  purpoee  of  this 
title:  to  promote  higher  levels  of  perform- 
ance in  the  public  service  and  to  devdop 
employee  potential  through  Federal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  govemmente  for  ini- 
tiating and  carrying  out  training  programs 
in  fields  where  such  Federal  assistance  Is 
not  already  provided  luder  Tt»Hwg  gnmt- 
In-ald  or  other  statutee. 

Section  402  authoriaea  glO  million  for  fis- 
cal 1907,  tas  million  for  1968,  and  IM  mU- 
llon  each  for  1909,  1970,  and  1971  to  carry 
out  the  etated  purpoee  of  this  title. 

Section  403  provldee  that  the  CivU  Service 
Conunlselon  shall  make  grante  to  Statee 
(and.  alternatively  under  Section  406,  to 
local  govemmente)  which  have  approved 
plans  for  training  under  an  allotment  for- 
mula which  gives  weight  to  the  number  of 
State  and/or  local  employeee  and  govern- 
ments to  be  served,  the  scope  of  the  aervloea 
to  be  provided,  and  the  financial  abllltv  of 
the  State. 

Section  404  llste  the  major  demente  a 
State  plan  for  training  must  have  to  be  ap- 
proved luider  Section  403.  Theee  indude: 
deelgnatlng  the  State  agency  to  admlnleter 
the  training  plan;  setting  forth  the  program 
ot  training,  with  educational  leave  fcr 
periods  of  over  one  month  ii»pit<Hl  to  caner 
personnd;  providing  for  ffwitlnulng  tmmm- 


ment  of  training  needs:  establ^hlng  itaad- 
ards  for  the  sdectlon  of  personnd  for  train. 
lag  and  their  subsequent  utUiaatton-  and 
issuing  policies  and  standarda  fcr  the  'a^»i 
turn  of  univerdty  or  other  nongovernmental 
fadllUee  and  for  the  typee  of  sgreemnu 
to  be  entered  toto  for  such  training-  nro- 
vldlng  for  financial  parUdpatlcn  from 'state 
local  or  private  souroee  to  the  extent  of  on*.' 
fourth  of  the  total  training  eoete. 

Section  405  provldee  that  If  within  a  jear 
after  the  enactment  of  this  legialaUon  a 
State  has  not  received  approval  for  projecu 
which  provide  at  least  as  much  tralnlns 
for  local  employees  as  for  State  employees 
then  the  local  govemmente  may  (ubmlt 
plans  for  such  training. 

Section  409  authorizes  the  Va,  Civil  Serv- 
ice Oommisdon  to  administer  ttfe  proruions 
of  this  title  and  to  furnish  technical  assist- 
ance to  State  or  local  governments.  Th.t 
Commlsdon  is  assigned  this  fteponslblUtv 
because  of  the  extondve  experience  it  ha« 
acquired  through  ite  own  career  develop- 
ment  training  program  for  Federal  employ- 
eee. The  Commlsdon  is  also  authorised  to 
prescribe  the  regulations  necessary  to  earrv 
out  the  purposes  of  thU  tlUe.  Local  plans 
for  traiiUng  must  be  consistent  with  criteria 
established  in  regulations  issued  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  HoxisUig  and 
Urban  Development. 

Section  407  provides  for  the  withholding  of 
funds  after  notice  and  hearing  for  noncom- 
pliance with  approved  plans. 

TULs  V— -coopxaATiOH  txt  pxasomnL  bicxcit- 

XXMT  AMD  aXAlCUrATION 

This  title  authorixee  the  XT.S.  ClvU  Servioe 
Commission  to  cooperate  with  State  or  local 
govemmente  on  a  ahared-coet  basis  In  co- 
operative recruitment  or  exanxinations. 
TTiiji  VI — ^AxrrHOBirr  vox  nrmsTAn  oom- 
PAcra 

This  title  authorizes  any  two  or  more 
States  to  enter  into  compacte  or  other  agiee- 
mente  for  cooperative  efforte  and  mut\ul  as- 
sistance for  the  administration  of  person- 
nel and  training  programs  for  officers  and 
employeee  of  State  and  local  government!. 
The  purpoee  Is  to  promote  higher  peraonnel 
standards  and  mobility  of  qualified  person- 
nel, partlculaiiy  profeedonal,  admlnistrattve. 
and  technical  personnel  in  shcntege  catego- 
rlea.  -*-      *^ 

When  the  con^tact  clause  of  the  Constlta- 
tlon  was  framed  and  adopted,  It  was  appar- 
enUy  feared  that  it  might  be  improperly 
used.  Thus,  it  was  further  assumed  that 
each  proposed  compact  would  be  carefully 
examined  and  debated  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
sent procedure.  This  procedxuw  often  U  no 
longer  fully  adhered  to.  The  Congreea  hu 
on  numerous  occadons  given  prior  consent, 
and  in  1948  when  the  Southern  R^glf>»«i 
Education  Compact  was  under  considera- 
tion, the  point  was  made  that  no  formd  eon- 
sent  was  required  for  two  or  more  States  to 
perform  cooperatively  an  activity  that  each 
has  the  power  to  perform  individually. 

TITLB  Vn — DBPIKmOK 

This  title  provldee  definitions  of  the  tenns 
"State,"  "merit  system,"  "metropolitan  udt 
of  general  local  govemiuuit."  and  "non- 
metropditan  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment." 

Utr.  TARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  vrocetdxA  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  (Htler 
for  the  quorum  cidl  be  reaclnded. 

Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 
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U.S.  YOUTH  PI^XIRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  PreUdent.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  1966  U.S.  Senate  youth  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  A^illlam  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation  atM  Implemented 
with  the  cooperation  of  (he  Senate.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  serv^  ^n  the  advisory 
committee  as  coch) 
tingulshed  colleague. 
This  program,  which 
standing  young  people 
a  week,  has  enjoyed  the 
port  of  the  Senate.  There  Is  no  match 
for  Its  effectiveness.  It 
worth  to  our  young 
I  know  that  we  all  lool 
continuation  of  the  U. 
program. 


with  my  dls- 
itor  Cannon. 
is  two  out- 
I  Washington  for 
Ithuslastlc  sup- 


i:  value,  and  its 

^f>le  aa  a  whole. 

forward  to  the 

Senate  youth 


OPERATION  OF  THE  tidMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALTTY  icT  OP  1965 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maj  ^achusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  Immlgrat  ^n  and  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1965  has  beei  i  operating  since 
last  December  1.  As  ^nators  know, 
this  act  eliminates  the  national  origins 
quota  system,  and,  of  key  Importance, 
removes  many  barriers  to  the  reunion  of 
families.  The  record  wjo  Indicate  that 
substantial  progress  Is  being  made  In 
the  area  of  family  unity,  And  with  a  min- 
imum of  problems  and  ilelays.  For  ex- 
pediting these  provisions  bf  the  new  law. 
the  Immigration  and  i  'Naturalization 
Service  and  the  Department  of  State  de- 
serve our  thanks  and  commendation.  I 
know  of  longstanding  joases  Involving 
citizens  of  Massachusetts  with  close  rela- 
tives abroad  which  have  been  closed,  and 
I  am  sure  the  story  Is  {i|epeated  across 
America. 

A  number  of  dUDcultle  li  however,  have 
developed  from  the  prov  j  Ions  of  section 
212(a)  (14) ,  which  requi  \  ta  special  labor 
certification  for  most  itotential  immi- 
grants other  than  relatli  ^.  In  the  case 
of  immigration  from  ^restem  Hemi- 
sphere countries,  some  re  if  tlve  categories 
are  also  covered  by  these  provisions. 
Primarily  affected,  however,  are  prospec- 
tive immigrants  in  the  racth  preference 
and  non-preference  categories.  The 
sixth  preference  provld^Ifor  Individuals 
who  are  capable  of  perf6hning  spedfled 
skilled  or  unskilled  laboi,  not  of  a  tem- 
porary or  seasonal  nature,  for  which  a 
shortage  of  employable!  persons  exists 
In  the  United  States. 

The  labor  provisions  iliay  also  apply 
to  certain  prospective  immigrants  who 
would  appear  to  fall  in  Ithe  third  pref- 


do  not  ade- 

established 

lor.   The  third 

professionals 

ability  in  the 


erence  category,  but  wi 
<iuately  meet  the  stam 
by  the  Department  of 
preference  Is  available  fj 
or  persons  of  exceptio: 
wts  and  sciences. 

In  view  of  the  widespi-tead  feelings  in 
the  implementation  of  ^ction  212(a) 
(14)  and  my  personal  concern  that  the 
new  immigration  law  be  administered 
efficiently  and  effectlveltj  In  all  aspects. 
I  sent  a  communicationllo  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wlrtz  requesting  that  he  review 
the  implementation  of  tMs  section. 

On  March  20,  the  SeczStary  relied  to 
°V  letter,  and  he  recocnized  that  im- 


provement was  needed.  He  alao  outlined 
some  of  the  steps  being  taken  to  facilitate 
the  processing  of  vpUcations  for  labor 
clearance.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  letter  be  printed  in  the  Racoso 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  some  of  the  difficulties  of  sec- 
tion 212(a)(l4)  have  Involved  adminis- 
trative questions  which  Inevitably  arise 
in  the  formative  stages  of  any  newly 
passed  legislation.  Apparently  a  major 
factor  has  been  a  lack  of  adequate  staff 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  to  under- 
take a  broader  responsibility  In  immi- 
gration. I  have  also  received  substan- 
tiated reports,  the  latest  only  a  short 
time  ago,  that  local.  State,  and  regional 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  as 
well  as  American  consuls  abroad,  have 
not  been  fully  informed  of  the  national 
guidelines  and  procedures  established  by 
the  Department,  and  in  some  Instances 
the  i>iecemeal  instructions  sent  from 
Washington  have  been  conflicting  and 
contradictory.  Over  the  past  several 
months,  administrative  difficulties  have 
contributed  a  great  deal  of  inefficiency 
and  delay  In  the  processing  of  applica- 
tions for  labor  clearance.  The  executive 
agencies  responsible  for  implementing 
our  immigration  policy  recognize  the  dif- 
ficulties, and  I  am  hopeful  that  recent 
action  taken  by  appropriate  officials  is 
helping  to  rectify  this  situation. 

Other  difficulties.  Mr.  President,  have 
involved  the  procedures  established  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  recruiting 
immigrants  and  processing  their  appli- 
cations for  labor  clearance.  These  pro- 
cedures concern  the  prospective  em- 
ployer in  this  country  as  well  as  the 
prospectiye  immigrant  overseas. 

I  shall  not  burden  the  Rxcord  with  any 
lengthy  recitation  of  these  complex  pro- 
cedures. They  are  readily  available  from 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Moreover.  I 
am  sure  that,  like  myself,  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  familiarized  them- 
selves with  these  procedures,  because  of 
their  personal  Interest  In  this  matter,  or 
as  a  result  of  mall  from  their  constitu- 
ents and  representatives  of  the  volun- 
tary agencies  which  daily  assist  the 
movement  of  Immigrants.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  however,  that  following 
my  remarks,  excerpts  from  two  state- 
ments bearing  directly  on  this  matter  be 
Included  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
The  statements  were  issued  by  the  Amer- 
ican Immigration  and  Citizenship  Con- 
ference, which  numbers  sunong  Its  mem- 
bers most  agencies  assisting  Immigrants. 

Suffice  It  to  say.  that  as  currently  ad- 
ministered, section  212(a)  (14) ,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  requires  each  proQ)ec- 
tlve  employable  Immigrant  to  establish 
satlsfactorUy  his  qualifications  to  fill  a 
q>eclfic  Job  (H>enlng,  for  which  a  specific 
employer  has  satisfactorily  established 
that  no  American  is  available,  and  that 
the  prevailing  wage  rates  will  be  paid  the 
prospective  immigrant 


The  cast  material  and  experience  of 
several  voluntary  agencies  leaves  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  lengthy  forms 
and  detailed  prooedurec  required  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  compliance 
with  section  212(a)  (14).  have  been  un- 
necessarily cumbersome  and  heavily 
weighted  with  redtape.  I  have  received 
a  great  deal  ot  mall  on  this  matter,  and 
have  spoken  personally  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  many  of  the  voluntary 
agencies.  Some  excerpts  from  a  letter 
I  received  from  the  executive  secretary  of 
one  of  the  largest  agencies,  the  Reverend 
Caesar  Donanzan  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Italian  Migration,  expresses 
the  feeling  of  most  agency  personnel  He 
writes  as  follows: 

The  labor  dearance  procediuee  are  frus- 
trating, exoeedvdy  time-consuming  and  im- 
practical. In  the  case  of  6th  preference  casss. 
there  is  a  general  reluctance  on  the  part  ot 
employers  to  become  Involved  In  so  long  and 
complicated  a  procedure,  where  the  promise 
of  suocees  seems  very  remote. 

The  ejq>erience  of  our  agency  is  primarily 
concerned  with  aliens  of  spedal  skills  such  aa 
tailors,  cabinet  nuikera,  bakers,  marble  woik- 
era,  etc.  When  they,  throtigh  friends  or  rda- 
tlves  in  the  United  Statea,  can  finally  make 
contact  with  an  employer  who  may  wish  to 
petition  for  them,  the  prospective  spoosor 
loeee  aU  intereet  m  the  nuttter  upon  encoun- 
tering the  obetadee  and  delays  Invdvad  to 
getting  past  the  first  step.  l.e..  tha  obtaining 
of  a  labor  certificate. 

For  example,  a  large  New  Jersey  company 
which  makes  marble  monumente  had  filed 
for  a  certification  for  a  skilled  worker  to  out 
and  carve  deelgns  on  marble  and  was  m- 
formed  that  he  had  to  advertise  in  the  local 
newspapers  for  such  a  worker.  Hie  employer, 
who  hsd  in  his  employ  other  marble  workers 
who  had  migrated  under  the  first  preferenoa 
category  of  the  old  law.  resented  being  oom- 
peUed  to  undergo  what  he  considered  an  un- 
neceeeary  expense  and  fdt  that  it  was  usdess 
to  do  so  as  well,  since  it  was  obvious  to  him 
that  qualified  workers  were  not  available  to 
do  the  work  and  that  this  fact  oould  easUy  be 
confirmed  by  the  VS.  employment  Servioe. 
He  dropped  the  matter  In  disgust. 

In  Chicago,  dtuatlons  have  been  reported 
where  employers  who  bad  advertised  locally 
tor  skilled  wcM'kers  were  told  by  the  Bmploy- 
ment  Service  that  they  zaxut  be  prepared  to 
advertise  on  a  "nation-wide"  basis  in  a  man- 
ner spedfled  by  them  for  a  person  to  perform 
the  servieee  in  question. 

Employers  feel  that  the  Imposition  of  such 
unrealistic  conditions  upon  them  In  the 
obtaining  of  a  certification  is  merely  a  covert 
method  of  discouraging  their  appUcatlons. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  so.  It  Is  apparently 
having  precisely  this  eifect,  for  the  number  of 
employers  willing  to  see  a  petition  through  la 
practically  nil.  These  restrictions  seem 
ironic  at  a  time  when  there  Is  reported  con- 
cern over  the  lack  of  skilled  manpower  in  the 
United  Statea,  and  the  provisions  of  ths  law 
meant  to  enrich  our  country's  manpower 
have  become  self-defeating. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  too  early  to  measure 
the  full  Impact  of  the  labor  clearance 
procedures,  as  currently  administered, 
upon  the  pattern  of  ImmlgraUon. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  these  pro- 
cedures have  thus  far  had  a  deterring  ef- 
fect In  immigration.  It  is  anticipated, 
for  example,  that  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  at  least  70,000  of  the 
regular  quota  numbers  will  not  hare  been 
used,  and  will,  therefore,  be  available  to 
the  general  pool  for  ovenubscribed  ar«a9 
In  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  next  July 
1.    This  is  a  substantial  Increase  over 
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unused  quota  numbers  In  the  last  full 
year  of  operations  under  the  act  of  1952. 
As  the  lesal  officer  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs,  Mr.  James  J.  Hines,  indicated  In 
a  recent  speech  in  Detroit,  the  increase 
In  unused  quota  numbers  undoubtedly 
reflects  the  Impact  of  section  212(a)  (14) , 
as  currently  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  There  is  ample  evidence 
from  statistics  compiled  by  the  Visa 
Office,  that  in  countries  such  as  England, 
Ireland,  Prance,  the  Netherlands,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria,  whose  past  inunigra- 
tion  to  the^United  States  has  been  largely 
in  the  nonpreference  category,  immigra- 
tion is  being  drastically  affected  by  sec- 
tion 212(a)  (14).  Statistics  show  a  sharp 
drop  in  total  immigration  from  at  least 
these  countries,  and  in  the  nonrelatlve 
categories  for  other  countries  as  well. 

A  few  examples  will  help  to  Illustrate 
the  point.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  a  brief  chart 
showing  the  Issiiance  of  visas  in  several 
countries. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hah- 
»is  in  the  chair) .    Wltliout  objectton.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  If 
this  trend  continues,  and  following  the 
clearing  up  of  backlogs  in  oversubscribed 
areas,  section  212(a)  (14),  as  currently 
administered,  will  undoubtedly  have  the 
effect  of  diminishing  immigration  far  be- 
low the  levels  authorized  by  law.  It  is 
my  understanding,  as  I  pointed  out  dur- 
ing debate  last  September,  that  the 
function  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  to 
Increase  the  quality  of  immigration,  not 
to  diminish  it  below  authorized  levels. 
Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  numeri- 
cal and  other  statutory  limitations  on  im- 
migration, in  view  of  the  fact  that  Incom- 
ing Immigrants  form  an  Insi^ilflcant 
part  of  our  total  labor  force,  but  could, 
nevertheless,  help  alleviate  labor  short- 
ages in  certain  Job  categories.  I  believe 
the  procedxires  established  to  administer 
secUon  212(a)  (14)  are  unduly  restrictive. 
They  are  disruptive  to  the  normal  flow  of 
immigration.  They  are  not  in  the  spirit 
of  the  new  law. 

And  this  raises  the  question  of  con- 
gressional Intent.  As  floor  manager  of 
the  Immigration  bill  during  the  debate 
last  fall,  on  September  17.  I  made  sev- 
eral comments  relative  to  section  212(a) 
(14).  These  comments  foUowed  closely 
the  analysis  in  the  committee  report,  and 
the  record  of  debate  will  Indicate  that 
among  the  supporters  of  the  bill,  no  dis- 
sent was  raised. 
My  comments  were  as  follows: 
Thu  provuton  wm  Included  In  this  bur  to 
turtta«r  protect  our  labor  force  during  peri- 
ods of  htgn  unemployment.  But  It  wm  In- 
cluded with  the  intent  that  It  be  meaningful 
only  where  It  baa  aome  meaning.  Section 
aia(a)(14)  of  the  act  which  la  amended 
here  relates  only  to  thoee  aUens  who  come 
here  for  the  purpose  of  performing  akllled  or 
unakUled  labor. 

MoreoTcr,  It  waa  not  our  Intention,  nor 
that  of  the  AFL-CIO.  that  all  intending 
immigrants  muat  undergo  an  employment 
analyala  of  great  detail  that  could  be  time 
nonmimlng  and  dlarupttve  to  the  normal  flow 
of  immigration.  We  know  that  the  Depart- 
BMnt  at  Labor  aalntaUM  stattattoa  on  occu- 


pations, akUla.  and  labor  In  abort  supply  in 
this  country.  Naturally,  then,  any  appU- 
cant  for  admlaslon  who  falls  within  the  cate- 
gories should  not  have  to  wait  for  a  detailed 
study  by  the  Labor  Depiutment  before  his 
certlflcate  la  Issued.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  will  be  cases  where  the  Secretary  wUl 
be  expected  to  ascertain  In  aome  detail  the 
need  for  the  Immigrant  In  this  country  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  In  any  event,,  we 
would  expect  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  de- 
vise workable  nilee  and  reguUtlons  by  which 
he  could  carry  out  hla  reaponalbUltles  tmder 
the  law  without  unduly  Interrupting  or  de- 
laying Immigration  to  this  country.  The 
function  of  the  Secretary  U  to  Increaae  the 
quality  of  Immigration,  not  to  diminuh  It 
below  levela  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  analysis  did  not 
anticipate  any  serious  administrative 
difficulties  and  the  apparent  need  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  expand  its 
facilities.  As  the  committee  report 
stated: 

The  Department  of  Labor  should  have  no 
difficulty  In  adapting  to  this  new  procedure 
In  as  much  as  the  Department,  through  Its 
Bureau  of  Employment  Sec\mty  and  affili- 
ated State  Employment  Service  agencies, 
presently  determines  avaUabllity  of  domestic 
workers  and  the  standards  of  working  condl- 
tlona.  There  la  no  apparent  need  to  Increase 
faculties. 

This  analysis  did  not  anticipate  any 
cumbersome,  long,  drawn-out  proce- 
dures which  disrupt  the  normal  flow  of 
immigration.  This  analysis  did  not  an- 
ticipate that  each  and  every  employable 
Immigrant,  with  the  exceptions  noted 
would  be  required  to  establish  his  quaU- 
flcatlons  to  fill  a  specific  job  opening,  for 
which  a  specific  employer  had  satisfac- 
torily established  that  no  American 
worker  was  available.  And  I  emphasize 
this  point,  Mr.  President,  because  I  be* 
lieve  this  is  the  heart  of  the  matter— 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  difficulties  and 
public  concern  which  currently  plagues 
the  implementation  of  section  212  (a) 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  interpretation 
given  this  section  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  adequately  reflects  the  consensus 
expressed  in  this  body  during  the  debate 
last  fall,  or  in  the  hearing  records  issued 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate anticipated  more  flexibility  in  the 
application  of  section  212(a)  (14) . 

In  fact,  I  believe  the  Senate  antici- 
pated that  blanket  employment  certifica- 
tion would  be  established  for  certain 
skilled  occupations  with  a  shortage  of 
American  labor,  such  as  tailors,  sample 
stitchers,  exceptionally  qualified  gover- 
nesses, orthopedic  shoe  builders,  foreign 
specialty  cooks  and  bakers,  and  so 
forth— all  of  which  would  fall  under 
sixth  preference.  The  reasoning  applied 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  blanket 
certiflcaUon  in  the  third  preference  cat- 
egory, would  also  seem  valid  for  many 
cases  in  the  sixth  preference  category 
Certainly  It  would  expedite  the  process- 
ing of  an  alien's  request  for  a  visa.  As 
Secretary  Wirtz  testified  with  reference 
to  the  third  preference  category  : 

It  U  fairly  imrealUUc  to  Identify  a  par- 
ticular Job  before  the  person  gets  to  this 
country  •  •  •  instead  of  looking  at  the  par- 
ticular Individual  and  flndlng  a  specific  Job 
opening  for  him.  we  review  our  economy  as 
a  whole,  and  then  permit  the  admission  of 
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those  who  fit  in  by  way  of  their  occupation 
and  experience  Into  the  broad  areas  of  needM 
ablUty.  "eeaea 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President  I  be 
lieve  it  would  be  advisable  to  divide 
blanket  certification  into  two  groups- 
one  national,  the  other  local.  The  same 
rule  should  apply  to  the  noncertiflca- 
tlon  schedules  currently  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  As  now  constituted 
these  schedules  are  a  national  listing 
only.  Additional  local  listings,  however 
would  undoubtedly  reflect  more  fully  the 
actual  situation  in  the  labor  market  For 
what  is  an  oversupply  of  labor  in  New 
York,  may  very  well  be  in  short  supply  in 
Los  Angeles.  Moreover,  I  believe  that 
national  and  local  listings  would  be  more 
in  conformity  with  both  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  section  212(a)  (14) . 

Of  special  concern  to  me  has  been  the 
way  this  section  has  been  applied  to  for- 
eign nurses  who  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  come  to  our  country.  In  many  States 
including  my  own  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, hospitals  and  clinics  depend  very 
much  on  the  Influx  of  foreign  nurses 
Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr 
Richard  T.  VIguers,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital  Association.  He 
wrote  in  part: 

The  administration  of  the  ImmlgraUon 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  by  PX.  80- 
236,  has  resulted  In  a  critical  nursing  short- 
age In  hospitals  In  Massachusetts.  Some 
hospitals  have  had  to  close  beds,  and  other 
hospitals  are  barely  able  to  maintain  a  safe 
standard  of  nursing  care  and  may  be  forced 
to  close  beds. 

We  must  have  foreign  trained  professional 
nurses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  sick  In  Bos- 
ton and  surrounding  areas.  I  cannot  state 
the  Issue  too  strongly.  We  are  UteraUy  dis- 
cussing the  closing  of  large  segments  of 
major  hospitals. 

There  are  qualified  and  competent  for- 
eign nurses  who  are  ready  and  anxious  to 
come  to  the  United  States,  but  they  cannot 
get  visas.  They  have  been  waiting  for 
months  and  we  have  been  waiting  for  them 
for  montha.  It  la  my  understanding  that 
there  have  been  almllar  difficulties  In  New 
Tork,  New  Jersey,  California,  Texas  and 
other  states  where  foreign  trained  nuraea  are 
employed. 

Aa  the  law  haa  been  administered,  the  re- 
sult has  been  that  not  a  single  foreign 
trained  nurse  has  been  granted  a  visa  to 
come  to  Massachusetts  since  January  l,  19M. 
With  the  advent  of  Medicare  on  July  1, 
1966.  It  Is  likely  that  the  hospital  resources' 
of  the  country  wUl  be  put  under  severe 
stram.  This  Is  the  worst  possible  time  to  be 
closing  hoepltal  beds  and  reducing  our  abil- 
ities to  care  for  the  sick.  We  urge  In  the 
strongest  possible  terms  that  Immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  correct  thU  stoppage  of 
foreign  trained  professional  nurses.  There 
are  qualified  nurses  waiting  to  come  to  the 
United  States.  We  are  critically  short  of 
nurses.  Surely,  It  would  be  possible  to 
grant  visas  to  these  nurses  to  come  to  the 
United  States  and  serve  the  sick. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Vlgiiers'  letter  be  Included  to 
the  Rkcokd  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  the  situation 
regarding  foreign  nurses,  and  was  in- 


formed earlier  this  week  that  steps  are 
being  taken  to  expedite  their  entry  into 
Massachusetts  and  other  areas  of  the 
country  in  need  of  nursing  personnel. 
This  clearly  shows  that  flexibility  Is  pos- 
sible in  the  administrate  of  section 
212(a)  (14)  and  I  commen  1  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  his  active  cancem  In  this 
regard.  | 

Mr.  President.  I  know  there  are  several 
Members  of  the  Senate  Krho  share  my 
con(%m,  and  that  of  the  vcQimtary  agen- 
cies, regarding  the  intei^retatlon  and 
administration  of  sectiotl  212(a)  (14). 
which  is  currently  being  ^tabllshed  by 
the  Department  of  Labor 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  ^nator  Hakt, 
who  is  one  of  the  Senate's  most  eloquent 
spokesmen  of  fair  immigration  policies, 
expressed  his  views  on  this  subject. 

I  believe  the  process  for  labor  clear- 
ance needs  review  and  qI|iriflcation  by 
the  Department  of  Labbr  and  other 
agencies  in  the  executive'  branch.  On 
Thursday  of  last  week.  I  pifersonally  ex- 
pressed my  concern  to  Secretary  Wirtz. 
I  am  happy  to  report  thai  he  recognizes 
the  situation,  and  I  believia  he  will  make 
every  effort  to  flnd  reasonable  and  co- 
operative answers  to  tl(ip  imdeniable 
problems  which  exist.  II  jam  confldent 
that  early  action  will  be  teken  to  carry 
out  more  fully  the  spirit  ol  (the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

CUBAN  axrcoi 

Mr.  President,   a  by-p^Jduct  of  the 

labor  clearance  provision'  has  been  the 
cruel  hardship  it  has  brought  to  many 
Cuban  refugee  families.  J  am  sure  that, 
like  myself,  many  membeit  of  Congress 
have  received  mail  on  this  matter.  Close 
relatives  of  many  refugeei  in  this  coun- 
try are  in  Spain  and  Mexi^p.  Husbands 
and  wives  are  separated^  Children  are 
without  their  parents.  Eatlerly  parents 
are  stranded  in  a  country  they  do  not 
know,  and  without  the  support  of  their 
children.  p 

In  recent  hearings  bef  onei  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees,  which  I  serve  as 
chairman,  the  situation  w^s  gr^hlcally 
outlined  by  voluntary  agen|qy  representa- 
tives. If  we  seriously  take:  the  principle 
of  family  unity  as  a  basic  poncept  of  our 
Inunigration  policy,  we  mii 
reasonable  effort  to  unlfi 
caught  in  this  difficult  situj 

I  have  discussed  the  ms 
refugees   in    Spain    with  I 
Foreign  Minister,  and  hi 
formal  report  from  Ambe 
Madrid. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  sent  | 
mendatlons  to  Secretary  ] 
that  special  parolee  statu,  ^  o.-,„»^«  ^ 
all  parents  and  minor  children  of  Cubans 
now  in  the  United  States^-whether  pa- 
rolees or  permanent  residents.  I  have 
discussed  this  situation  l^ith  the  At- 
torney General  and  others  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  I  have  been  jlhformed  that 
the  case  for  these  people  U  In  the  proc- 
ess of  being  favorably  acUd  upon,  and 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  lie  may  expect 
»n  important  announcement  on  this  sub- 
ject within  the  next  few  < 


make  every 
the  families 
ion. 

Iter  of  Cuban 
the  Spanish 
ife  received  a 
lor  Duke  in 

irmalrecom- 
requesting 
granted  to 


■qiTAUTT  roa  acLATivas  xtt 

RUCISPHKRK 

Mr.  President,  earlier  in  my  statement 
i  indicated  that  certain  ^latlve  cate- 


gories in  Western  Hemisphere  Immigra- 
tion were  covered  by  the  labor  clearance 
provisions.  I  believe  this  runs  counter 
to  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
new  law.  namely,  the  reunification  of 
families.  If  the  latter  Is  important  to 
immigrsint  cases  from  all  other  areas  of 
the  world.  It  Is  equally  Important  for 
immigration  cases  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  situation  requires  a 
change  in  the  law,  and  for  that  purpose 
I  will  shortly  introduce  an  amendment  to 
place  relative  categories  in  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  those  in  all  other  areas  of  the 
world. 

Today,  after  a  long  40  years,  the  law 
books  finally  record  a  soimd  basis  on 
which  the  United  States  can  build  and 
develop  progressive  and  creative  immi- 
gration policies — policies  which  serve 
the  national  interest  and  fully  refiect  our 
tradition  and  heritage  as  a  democratic 
and  humanitarian  i)eople.  I  hope  we 
use  this  opportunity  well. 

President  Kennedy  championed  the 
cause  of  Just  immigration  policies 
throughout  his  years  of  public  service. 
His  sympathies  are  best  expressed  in  his 
essay,  "A  Nation  of  Immigrants." 

He  said: 

Immigration  policy  should  be  generous;  It 
ahould  be  fair;  It  ahould  be  flexible.  With 
Buch  a  policy  we  can  turn  to  the  world,  and 
to  our  own  past,  with  clean  hands  and  a 
clear  conscience.  Such  a  policy  would  be 
but  a  rea£Brmatlon  of  old  principles. 

It  would  be  an  ezpreaalon  of  our  agree- 
ment with  George  Washington  that  "Tlie 
bosom  of  America  Is  open  to  receive  not  only 
the  opulent  and  respectable  stranger,  but 
the  oppressed  and  persecuted  of  aU  nations 
and  religions;  whom  we  shaU  welcome  to  a 
participation  of  all  our  rights  and  privileges. 
If  by  decency  and  propriety  of  conduct,  they 
appear  to  merit  the  enjoyment." 


Exhibit  1 
UJ3.  DKPAaTMXNT  or  Labob, 

OmcB  or  THz  Skcrbtabt. 
Washington.  March  29. 1969. 
Hon.  Bow  ABO  M.  Kxtftnor. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Sxnatob  Kknnxdt:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter  concerning  the  "labor 
clearance"  provision  of  the  new  InmUgra- 
tlon  Act. 

Let  me  say  that  It  Is  my  firm  beUef  that  we 
have  carried  out  the  legislative  Intent.  The 
law  and  the  legislative  history  make  It  clear 
that  the  Intent  Is  that  aliens  not  be  admitted 
If  American  workers  are  available,  or  If  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  offered  to 
aliens  would  adversely  affect  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  American  workers. 
We  have  tried  In  every  way  possible  to  iqpply 
this  poUcy  with  sympathy  and  reason.  No 
Departmental  action  haa  been  brought  to 
my  attention  which  would  Indicate  other- 
wise. 

With  respect  to  our  performance  on  the 
time  required  to  process  applications,  let  me 
be  the  first  to  say  that  Improvement  la 
needed.  The  workload  under  the  new  law 
Is  about  three  times  aa  great  as  under  the 
old  law.  No  appropriation  was  available  for 
thla  added  load,  and  authority  for  a  defi- 
ciency apportionment  waa  not  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  untU  January  28. 
To  meet  the  problem,  we  have  borrowed  ataff 
from  other  actlvltlea  and  taken  other  emer- 
gency actlona.  Nevertbeleaa,  we  are  bow 
taking  atepe  to  cure  all  of  thla. 


Let  me  briefly  outline  the  specific  actloa 
we  have  taken  to  cut  "red  tape"  and  expedita 
Immigration  appUcatlona. 

On  January  6,  1966, 1  authorised  on  a  trial 
or  experimental  baala.  the  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  certify  In  a  limited  group  of  akUla 
(draftsmen,  medical  technicians,  Uve-ln 
maids,  executive  chefs,  machinists,  tool  and 
die  makers,  cabinet  nxakers  amd  skilled  gar- 
ment workers)  to  four  regional  offlcea 
(Chambersburg,  New  Tork,  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco)  covering  six  major  metropolitan 
areas  (Philadelphia,  New  Tork,  (Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angelea  and  Waahlngton, 
D.C). 

Included  In  thla  delegation  was  authority 
to  modify  the  procedures  for  recruitment  by 
permitting  the  waiving  of  advertlalng  and 
Inter-area  recruitment  at  the  discretion  of 
the  local  office.  In  addition,  Immigration 
requests  In  the  above  categories  are  sent 
directly  from  the  local  offices  to  the  regional 
office — bypassing  the  State  Office.  This  dele- 
gation has  worked  well.  But  for  It,  there 
would  be  a  tremendous  backlog  of  Immigra- 
tion cases  In  the  national  office.  ^ 
'  In  view  of  our  excellent  e:g)erlence  (ou^* 
lined  above),  I  have  directed  the  Manpower 
Administrator  to  expand  the  delegation 
responslbUlty  to  all  Regional  Offices.  Briefly. 
we  are  now  developing  procedures  to: 

(a)  Expand  Schedule  "A"  by  adding  a 
number  of  professional  occupations  known 
to  be  In  short  supply. 

(b)  Expand  the  list  of  eight  occupations 
(mentioned  above)  to  Include  a  larger  group 
of  occupations  known  to  be  In  short  supply. 

(c)  Expand  the  delegation  of  author!^ 
(described  above)  to  cover  the  entire  United 
States. 

Our  original  Intention  had  been  to  gain 
about  one  year's  experience  before  delegating 
certification  authority  to  the  Regions.  A 
further  delegation  of  authority  to  the  States 
and.  In  turn,  to  the  local  offlcea  la  not  pos- 
alble  under  the  preaent  legislation. 

I  am  personally  satisfied  that  the  new 
procedures  outlined  above  will  eliminate 
most  of  the  problems  and  Just  crltlclxm 
which  have  resulted  from  our  Inexperience 
In  administering  these  new  amendments. 

Let  me  once  again  reiterate  my  very  deep 
and  personal  Interest  In  this  program. 
Sincerely, 

W.    WnXABD    WlBTC, 

Smrretarf  of  Labor. 
ExHiBrr  a 

AKOUCAN      IlMCIOBATION       AMD      C^TIZKXmnP 

CoMnauMCB 
(Memorandum  on  the  new  Immigration  law 
with    particular   reference    to    the    leibat 
certification    requirement.    Febniary    2S. 
1B66) 

Public  Law  89-236.  which  went  Into  effect 
December  1,  196S,  maintains  existing  quotas 
untU  June  30,  1968.  but  provides  a  celling 
of  170,000.  It  also  provides  that  any  imused 
numbers  should  go  Into  a  pool  and  that  the 
numbers  from  the  pool  should  be  used  for 
all  preference  cat^orles  up  to  20,000  a  year 
for  any  one  country.  (Note:  The  bUl  doea 
not  reduce  the  quotas  of  Oreat  Brltam  anil 
Germany  down  to  20,000  during  thla  thi«« 
year  period) . 

Weatem  Hemlaphere  remalna  aa  before 
with  no  numerical  Umltatlona  during  thla 
three  year  period.  The  celling  of  120,000 
goea  Into  effect  In  1968,  unleaa  Coitgrew 
provldea  otherwise. 

The  new  law  requires  certification  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  prospective  Im- 
mlgraata  who  wUl  enter  the  labor  market 
to  the  effect  that  a  Job  la  available  for  which 
there  la  no  resident  worker,  and  which  will 
not  affect  the  wages  and  working  condlUona 
of  the  U.8.  labor  force. 

TTbe  law  provldea  aeven  preference  eat«- 
gortea  for  coimtnea  In  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa.    Four  of  these  preference  categories 
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(lit,  and.  4tti  and  Stb)  are  for  reUtlTW.* 
The  eeventh  preference  provldee  for  M;p- 
prozlmatelj  10.300  numbers  for  refugeea 
firom  oommunlst  oountrlea  and  certain  areaa 
of  the  middle  east.  All  proepeetlve  imml- 
granta  who  fall  Into  tbeee  preference  cate- 
gories are  now  able  to  enter  If  numbers  are 
available,  provided  they  meet  the  basic  pro- 
visions of  our  Immigration  law  as  far  as 
health,  seeurltr,  morals,  etc.  The  question 
of  labor  eartlflcatlon  is  not  Involved  In  these 
eases,  nor  for  spouses,  children  or  parents 
of  dtlMna, 

There  are  two  oth«r  preference  categories: 
3rd  and  8th.  The  third  preference  Is  avail- 
able for  professionals  or  persons  of  excep- 
tional ability  in  the  sdenoee  or  the  arts. 
Under  the  old  law,  such  persons  came  under 
first  preference  and  they  had  to  have  a  spe- 
dfle  Job  offered  them  for  which  they  could 
prove  they  were  qualified.  This  Is  no  longer 
necessary.  Now  they  only  have  to  prove 
their  edueatUmal  and  experience  quaUflca- 
ttoos  in  accordance  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  rom  BB-STSA.  "AppUcatton  for  Allen 
ftnployment  Certification."  *  •  This  change 
was  made  because  the  old  procedure  was  too 
cumbersome  and  entailed  tremendous  de- 
lays and  dUBoulttes,  and  would  not  serve  our 
basic  purpose  of  having  this  type  of  Immi- 
grant In  the  United  States.  Occupations 
that  fall  imder  this  procedure  are  listed  In 
Schedule  A.  a  copy  of  which  la  enclosed. 

The  sixth  preference  category  provides  for 
people  who  are  capable  of  performing  spe- 
dfled  skilled  or  unskilled  labor,  not  of  a 
temporary  or  seasonal  nature,  for  which  a 
ahortage  of  employable  and  willing  persons 
exists  In  the  United  SUtes.  In  addition, 
there  Is  a  nonpreference  category.  Sixth 
preference  and  nonpreference  worker  aUens 
have  to  have  a  Labor  Department  oertlflca- 
ttoo.  This  rsqidrss  the  Immigrant  while  out 
of  the  United  States  to  find  a  person  who 
will  employ  them  In  a  Job  for  which  he  can 
prove  tb«e  Is  no  resident  available,  and 
that  the  wages  and  the  working  oondlttons 
will  not  affect  the  American  labor  market. 
Farther,  the  appUcant  has  to  show  that  he 
Is  suitable  for  the  Job.  Tlius.  the  law  lusw 
places  the  burden  of  proof  <m  the  immigrant 
who  Is  far  removed  from  the  American  scene. 

They  have  to  submit  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  Form  BS-67SA  and  get  an  employer 
who  Is  willing  to  employ  them  and  who  wlU 
fill  out  Form  B-676B.  These  forms  are  In 
addition  to  the  regular  visa  petitton  forms. 

This  procedure  presents  numerous  dlfll- 
oultlsf  and  delays  in  that  an  employer  has 
to  show  the  efforts  he  has  made  to  find  an 
Amsrtcan  worker  through  a  variety  of  ways. 
Indicating  there  Is  no  resident  worker  avail- 
able. In  other  words,  the  employer  has  to 
go  through  the  long  drawn  out  process  of 
fiUlng  out  Form  BS-075B  for  a  pwson  whom 
he  has  never  seen  and  who,  because  of  the 
complications  of  admlnlstrattve  proosssss 
undoubtedly  could  not  oome  to  >^ivn  for 
months,  during  which  pwlod  any  number 
of  new  conditions  might  arise.  Zf  this  pro- 
cedure proved  so  difficult  formerly  In  con- 
nection with  highly  specialised  professionals, 


*Flrst  Pfsfarenoe:  Unmsirlsd  sons  or 
daughters  of  XJA  cltlaens  over  ai  years  of 
■••:  Second  Freferenoe:  Spouses  and  un- 
married sons  or  daughters  of  permanent  resl- 
4tant  aUsns:  Fourth  Preference:  Married  sons 
or  daughters  of  UjB.  dta^ss;  Fifth  Prefer- 
ence; Brothers  or  sisters  of  U.8.  dttaens. 

**Form  BS-fi7S  consists  of  a  parts:  BB- 
57SA  and  B.  Part  A  u  to  be  completed  by 
the  psospactlve  Immigrant  and  questions  him 
with  re^rd  to  his  personal  background,  ed- 
uoatton.  training,  stdUs,  experlenoe,  etc.  Part 
B  Is  to  be  oaatmted  by  the  praspeoUve  em- 
ployer and  questloas  him  with  regard  to  tbs 
nature  of  hla  bosUMW.  the  Job  offered,  ef- 
facts  made  in  recruiting  workers  for  the  job. 
•to.  Detailed  laatruottons  on  bow  to  con- 
pMt*  ParU  A  and  B  accompany  the  Form. 


how  much  more  cumbenome  and  even  open 
to  misuse  will  It  be  for  the  average  immi- 
grant? It  Is  queetlonable  how  many  em- 
ployers would  be  willing  to  go  through  this 
process. 

Under  the  old  law,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
could  certify  to  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Attorney  Oeneral  that  certain  jobe 
were  in  oversupply  and  those  people  were 
automatically  not  admitted  to  the  United 
Stotes.  In  fact,  it  was  a  pracUce  that  If  an 
employer  wanted  to  bring  to  the  United 
Statee  aotne  as  or  more  aliens,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  checked  to  see  If  there  might 
be  an  oversupply  In  his  area.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  procedure  under  the  old  law  was 
evidenced  in  connection  with  the  Mexicans 
who  were  coming  into  the  United  States  for 
legal  admission  as  permanent  residents.  Be- 
cause of  the  oversupply  of  such  labor,  these 
cases  were  checked  by  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  and  as  a  result  Mexican  Immlgratlaii 
dropped  from  6S,a88  In  1M3  to  3a.9«7  In 
1004. 

In  connection  vrlth  the  sixth  preference 
and  nonpreference,  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  Issued  "SchediUe  B"  listing  occupations 
which  are  riot  in  short  supply  and  for  which 
no  applloatlans  wlU  be  received.  Schedule 
B  Is  also  encloeed.  For  all  others,  the  above 
procedure  i4>plles,  except  for  cvtaln  exempt 


For  persons  from  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
unlike  the  rest  of  the  world,  labor  certifica- 
tion is  required  for  all  except  the  parents, 
spouses  and  children  of  U.S.  cltlaens  and 
resident  aUens.  Other  relatives  are  treated 
like  immigrants  who  do  not  have  family  ties 
in  the  United  States,  and  have  to  have  La- 
bor Certification.  The  above  six  exempt 
classes,  of  course,  apply  here  too. 

WHAT   WILL   OCT   naCIOBATIOK   PICTniB  IBf 

For  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30, 
1O0S,  of  the  total  quota  of  158.361,  some 
56,000  numbers  were  unused  and  therefore 
are  available  for  the  pool  this  year.  Be- 
catise  of  the  long  waiting  list  of  relatives  in 
the  past  for  countries  such  as  Italy,  Greece, 
Portugal,  Poland,  Spain,  et  al.,  there  Is  no 
question  that  the  numbers  that  are  avail- 
able in  the  pool  will  be  used  up  this  year. 
However,  it  is  estimated  now  that  at  least 
70,000  of  the  regular  quota  nxunbers  will  not 
be  used  this  year.  This  increase  in  imused 
quota  numbers  undoubtedly  refiects  the  im- 
pact of  the  labor  certification  requirement. 
(Note:  The  new  law  was  not  in  effect  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  JiUy  1,  1B65 
to  December  1,  1065).  Preference  waiting 
lists  are  quickly  being  satisfied  and  except 
for  Italy  the  preference  waiting  list  will 
probably  be  eliminated  by  next  year.  The 
fxUl  effect  of  the  labor  certification  require- 
ments on  total  immigration  therefore  will 
not  become  evident  until  next  year. 

There  Is  already  evidence  that  in  countries 
such  as  Kngland,  Ireland  and  Germany ,  08% 
of  whoee  total  emigration  to  the  United 
States  was  in  the  nonpreference  category  in 
the  past,  immigration  U  being  drastically 
affected  by  the  fact  that  a  labor  clearance  Is 
required.  (The  first  recorded  figures  avail- 
able from  the  Visa  Office  show  a  sharp  drop 
In  immigration  from  thsse  countries.)  How- 
ever, the  law  WlU  have  to  be  in  operation  for 
a  somewhat  longer  period  before  one  can 
really  Judge  as  labor  certification  is  a  long 
drawn-out  procedure,  and  the  delays  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Act  are  inevitable.  It  U 
to  be  noted  that  approximately  80%  of  aU 
quota  Immigration  in  the  past  was  nonpref- 
erence. 

COMCLUBIOir 

The  new  law  has  given  rise  to  a  basic 
change  In  our  philosophy  of  Immigration,  In 
that  Immigrants  with  certain  exceptions,  are 
now  required  to  have  spedflc  Jobe  before 
entering.  It  Is  qusstlonable  whether,  con- 
stdsrlng  the  numerical  and  other  I'witatlons 
on  immigration,  that  there  is  a  sound  basis 
for  the  Changs. 


Large  numbers  of  immigrants  In  the  past, 
because  of  their  Ingenuity  and  initiative 
have  contributed  to  our  national  wealth, 
even  though  they  started  often  on  the  lowest 
rung  of  the  ladder. 

Numerically,  the  Immigrants  entering  the 
labor  market  each  year  form  an  insigniflcsnt 
part  of  the  total  XJS.  labor  force.  They  entw 
many  different  types  of  occupations  scattered 
throughout  the  U.S.,  and  cemnot  therefore 
have  any  significant  effect  on  the  labor  mar- 
ket. In  addition,  our  Manpower  Division 
of  the  XJS.  Department  of  Labor  reports  cer- 
tain specific  occupations  in  which  we  have 
labor  shortages. 

Also,  It  must  be  noted  that  less  than  one- 
half  of  all  immigrants  that  came  in  any  one 
year  enter  the  labor  market:  the  rest  are 
housewives,  children,  etc.  Therefore,  every 
immigrant  entering  the  labor  market  repre- 
sents two  or  more  consumers. 

DKPAXnCXHT    OP    LABOK    8CHKDTn.C    A — TRK 
BLAKKXT  CSarXFICATION  U8T 

Group  I:  Persons  upon  whom  an  advanced 
degree  has  been  conferred  at  least  equivalent 
to  the  Master's  degree  conferred  by  accred- 
ited UJS.  colleges  and  imlversltiee  and  who 
have  been  gainfully  employed  for  at  least 
two  years  in  an  occupation  related  to  and 
dependent  upon  their  area  of  academic 
speclaliaation.  Among  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, certification  by  the  Educational  Coun- 
cil for  Foreign  Medical  Graduates  may  be 
substituted  for  two  years  of  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

Group  II:  Persons  whose  education  or  ex- 
perience Is  equivalent  to  the  bacculaureate 
degree  conferred  by  accredited  U.S.  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  following  specialties: 

Aeronautical  Engineering. 

Chemical  Engineering. 

Electronic  Engineering. 

Library  Science. 

Mathematics. 

Mechanical  Engineering. 

Metallurgical  Engineering. 

MetaUurgy. 

Nuclear  Engineering. 

Organic  Chemistry. 

Pharmacology. 

Physical  Chemistry. 

Physics. 

Group  m:  Professional  Nurses  presenting 
the  education  or  experience  required  for 
licensure  in  the  State  or  territory  of  in- 
tended residence.  Evidence  that  the  qualifi- 
cations necessary  for  licensure  have  bssn 
met  miut  include  a  Letter  of  Evaluation 
from  the  Board  of  Nursing  in  the  State  of  in- 
tended residence  certifying  that  the  Pro- 
fessional Nurse  has  met  the  minimum  re- 
quirements of  education,  training,  and  ex- 
perience for  licensure  in  the  State. 

DSPAxncxirr  or  labob  scbxdttlx  b — oocupa- 

noRB  wot  in  broxt  bupplt,  hxmcb  tbb 

"woHCBrnncATiON"  bcbsdulk 

Attendants,  Parking  Lot. 

Attendants. (Service  Woricers  such  ss  Per- 
sonal Service  Attendants,  Amusement  and 
Recreation  Service  Attendants). 

Automobile  Service  Station  Attendants. 

Bakers'  Helpers. 

Bartenders. 

Bookkeepers  n. 

Busboys. 

Carpenters'  Helpers. 

Cashiers  U. 

Chauffeurs  and  Taxlcab  Drivers. 

Charwomen  and  Cleaners. 

Clerks  (general  oSoe) . 

Clerks  (hotel). 

Clerks  and  Checkers.  Grocery  Store. 

Coca's  Helpers. 

Counter  and  Fountain  Workers 

Domestic  Day  Workers. 

Electric  Truck  Operators. 

Elevator  Operators. 

Flahermen  and  Oystermen. 

Ploor  Man,  Floor  Boy  and  Floor  OlrL 

Oroundkeepers. 

Guards  and  Watchmen. 
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Houaekeepers. 

Housemen  and  Yardmen. 

Janitors. 

Kitchen  Workers  and  Helpeifi 

latxtrers.  Farm. 

Laborers,  Mine. 

Laborers,  Common. 

Launderers.  Cleaners,  Dyer    and 

Library  Assistants. 

Loopers  and  Toppers,  TextlU 

lialds.  Hotel. 

Material  Handlers. 

Packers,  Markers,  Bottlers,  a^  related. 

Painters'  Helpers. 

Porters. 

Routeman  Helpers. 

Sailors  and  Deck  Hands. 

Sales  Clerk,  General. 

Sewing  Machine  Operatoijq  and  Hand- 
Stltcbers. 

SUeet  Railway  and  Bus  Con^iictors 

Telephone  Operators. 

Truck  Drivers  and  Tracts 

Truck  Driver's  Helpers. 

Typists,  lesser  skilled. 

Ushers,  Becreatlon  and 

Walters  and  Waitresses 

Warehousemen. 

Welder's  Helpers. 

These  Schedule  B  occupatl^bs  are  defined 
In  the  regulations  in  accords  nee  with  the 
Dtetionary  of  Occupational  Tjtlea. 
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the  use  of  the 


AMBICAlf  IimiOBATION   AMI 
COKRBXNCB 

(Working  paper  prepared  for 
AICC  Joint  Committee  on  legislation  and 
Administration,  February  II  if  6 — ^Labor  cer- 
Uflcatlon  provisions  of  th|d  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  as  amended  by  PIj^ 
89-236;  procedural  impact  Of  section  317 
(a)(14)  on  secUons  a03(a);(3).  (6).  and 
(8),  and  101(a) (37)  (A)) 

DiTBODncnON 

This  report  deals  vrith  the  procedural  Im- 
pact of  Section  312 (a)  (14)  oMthe  Xnunlgra' 


^roced 


ended  by  Sec- 
3,  1066  (PX. 
.  the  impinge- 
(a)  (14)  u^ 
I),  and  101(a) 


^ves,  returning 
ce  immigrants 


tton  and  Nationality  Act  as 
tlon  10  of  the  Act  of 
8»-236) ,  that  is.  It  will  deal 
ment  of  amended  Section  al! 
Sections  203(a)  (3),  (6),  and  (i 
(37) (A),  or  in  other  words,  upon  third  and 
ilzth  preference  immigrants,  nonpreference 
immi^ants,  and  one  class  oit  special  immi- 
grants— natives  of  independent  foreign  coun- 
tries of  the  Weetern  HemlMUiere  and  the 
Canal  Zone.  In  passing,  it  woj^ld  appear  that 
procedures  for  Inunedlate  reli 
residents,  and  relative  preft 
remain  the  same;  mlnistersl^  religion  no 
longer  require  a  petition;  am  former  U.8. 
dtlsens  are  no  longer  subjecilto  Sec.  aia(a) 
(14).  I  &  NS  Form  1-140  wUch  U  required 
for  third  and  sixth  preferea^  immigrants 
bas  been  substantially  shcrtijiled,  but  if  you 
.wonder  where  the  questions i  went,  you  will 
find  them  reincarnated  in  th4  new  Form  ES- 
575  which  foreshadows  the  n|teful  role  of  a 
fourth  administrative  body  m  Immigration, 
nunely,  the  Department  of  liabor.  The  tree 
•ad  supporting  documentary  f  yidence  remain 
the  same. 

PBOCB>UBX    FOB    TBIBD 

The  third  preference  is  available  for  mem- 
bvs  Of  the  professions,  or  persons  with  ex- 
oaptional  ability  in  the  scdencee  or  arts. 
The  aUen  or  his  represenutlve  fUes  Part  I 
of  Form  1-140,  910  fee.  Part  A  of  Form  B8- 
•75  (hi  trlpUcate)  and  dokunentary  evl- 
<i*<Me  hi  support  of  the  be^ificlary's  qual- 
ifications with  the  (mo9  of  ttje  Servloe  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  sUen's  Intended 
PlMs  of  residence.  Whereaj  Ithe  priority  to 
the  date  whereon  the  petition  to  properly 
*l«d,  nevertheless  the  Servite  wUl  not  ac- 
0^  it  or  consider  it  properly  fUed  unless  It 
U  accompanied  by  Depart*^nt  of  Labor 
'ona  BS-576A  and  the  dokuoentary  evl' 
teioe,  ^' 


Thereafter  the  Service  examines  for  Em- 
ployment Certification  which  to  ascertain- 
able in  two  ways: 

(a)  Blanket  employment  eertlfioation 

If  the  profession  or  exceptional  ability  U 
itoted  in  Schedule  A  and  the  alien  to  deariy 
qualified,  the  Service  vrill  hold  that  the  em- 
ployment certification  has  been  met. 

(b)   /ndividuoi  employment  certification 

IX  the  profession  or  exceptional  ability  to 
not  listed  in  Schedule  A  or  Schedule  B,  or  If 
the  alien  to  not  clearly  qualified,  or  If  the 
alien  to  clearly  not  irithln  the  purview  of 
See.  301(a)(3),  the  Service  will  refer  Form 
ES-576A  and  supporting  doctunents  to  the 
local  State  Employment  Service  for  review. 

The  local  State  Employment  Service  will 
notify  the  Service  of  its  determination  with 
respect  to  the  Issuance  of  a  certification,  and 
will  also  advise  concerning  the  beneficiary's 
quallAcatlona.  Reconsideration  or  review  of 
noncertiflcatlon  may  be  requested  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  local  State  Em- 
ployment Service. 

The  Service  adjudicates  whether  the  alien 
qualifies  as  a  member  of  the  professions  or 
as  a  person  with  exceptional  ability.  Al- 
though the  Service  will  not  look  behind  the 
certlficatton,  yet  It  will  examine  the  alien's 
qualifications.  If  the  alien  qualifies,  hto 
petition  for  third  preference  to  approved. 
Denial  of  a  petition  for  third  preference 
classification  or  denial  of  a  request  for  re- 
validation may  be  appealed  to  the  Regional 
Commissioner  except  when  the  denial  to 
based  upon  the  lack  of  an  employment  cer- 
tification. A  third  preference  approval  to 
valid  in  the  case  of  a  blanket  certification  for 
1  year  from  the  date  of  approval,  and  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  certification  for  1  year 
from  the  date  of  any  Individual  certification. 
When  an  employment  certification  expires, 
the  petition  expires.  The  submission  of 
Form  ES-575A  in  connection  with  revalida- 
tion of  a  petition  doee  not  require  support- 
ing documentary  evidence. 

ANALYSIS 

Although  the  elimination  of  a  prior  em- 
ployment and  hence  the  possibility  of  an 
alien  or  hto  representative  to  petition  with- 
out the  necessity  of  an  employer  in  third 
preference  cases  to  constructive,  nevertheless 
it  to  felt  that  Group  II  of  Schedule  A  to  inade- 
quate, and  thereby  fnistrative  of  the  Intent 
of  the  legislation  because  of  Inadequacy  In 
implementation.  Group  n  as  it  now  stands 
gives  blanket  certification  to  persons  whose 
education  or  experience  to  equivalent  to  the 
baocalaiureate  degree  conferred  by  accredited 
U.S.  colleges  and  universities  In  designated 
spedalltles  of  which  half  are  engineering. 
Persons  in  other  field  all  need  an  Indlridual 
employment  certification  with  its  attendant 
delays,  red  tape,  uncertainties  and  Indeed 
hazards  and  anxieties  in  Sec.  346  cases.  Un- 
der previous  law  no  clearance  order  was  re- 
quired for  certain  Usted  occupations  and 
groups  of  occupations  in  connection  with 
first  preference  petitions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  when  Sec.  Wirta  was  %iked  to  give  a  list 
of  major  skllto  in  short  supply  he  read  from 
one  of  the  old  lists.  To  our  way  of  think- 
ing the  aforesaid  lists,  and  even  the  U.S.  De- 
partment Of  Labor's  list  of  Critical  Occupa- 
tions, were  less  restrictive  than  Group  n, 
were  somewhat  more  conducive  to  the  Im- 
migration of  professionato,  and  more  reflec- 
tive of  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Society  than 
the  present  listing. 

The  Intent  of  President  Kennedy's  bill, 
wbieh  was  subsequently  endorsed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  was  to  eliminate  an  employer 
petition  in  first  prefwence  cases  on  the 
groiud  that  that  requirement  unduly  re- 
stricted our  ability  to  attract  the  educated, 
trained  people  whose  services  vrould  stgnl- 
fteantly  enhance  our  economy,  national  life, 
and  general  welfare.  Tou  will  have  noted 
the  words  "attract  the  educated,  trained  peo- 
^.''    How  to  attraot  means  to  allolt  dssire 


by  »«**«r>g  a  good  known.    Obviously  one 

does  not  attract  by  hiding  attracttveness. 
Therefore,  because  of  its  poverty  in  Ustlnga 
Group  n  tends  to  frustrate  the  intent  of  the 
third  preference. 

Sec.  WlrtK  testified  "Unquestionably  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  profeeslonally,  highly 
skilled,  technical  areas  we  are  at  the  bottle- 
neck point  as  far  as  some  of  those  skllto  srs 
concerned,  enough  so  that  as  ons  feature  of 
a  revised  immigration  bill,  we  would  count  It 
a  strengthening  of  the  economy  if  we  could 
say  that  If  somebody  has  experience  in  thoae 
areas,  we  would  like  to  see  him  cobm  In  or 
see  her  come  in,  and  our  facilities  now  are 
such  that  we  can  do  that  slotting  in."  How- 
ever, Group  n  identifies  too  few  of  the  areas 
wherein  there  are  shortages.  If  thsse  areas 
are  not  listed,  how  to  ths  alien  or  the  Con- 
sular or  the  Service  officer  to  know  about 
them?  If  there  are  shortages  why  not  let 
us  know  about  them?  The  professional 
alien  may  be  averse  to  acting  on  a  hunch  and 
may  decide  that  the  assembling  of  docu- 
ments, completion  of  forms,  etc.  may  all  end 
In  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  eqpeoUny 
when  all  that  the  Consular  or  Servloe  officer 
can  say  to,  file  the  ES-575  and  after  a  num- 
ber of  months  you  will  know  whether  or  not 
you  are  eligible  for  a  visa.  Tet,  Sec.  Wlrta 
stated  that  it  vrould  be  at  the  scientific  level, 
profeesional,  technical  and  highly  skilled 
leveto  that  we  feel  the  greatest  need  for  ad- 
ditions to  the  wcH-k  force. 

Sec.  Rusk  averred  that  there  have  been 
great  advantages,  not  only  in  recent  yean, 
but  for  centuries,  in  the  free  fiow  of  scien- 
tists, artists,  scholars,  men  of  letters  and 
men  of  special  talents.  Note  here  that  Sec. 
Rusk  Includes  arttots  and  men  of  letters. 
Recall  too  that  Sec.  203(a)  (3)  uses  the  words 
persons  with  "exceptional  ability  in  the 
arts",  and  "cultural  Interests".  However, 
we  see  no  Inclusion  of  these  in  Group  H  un- 
less they  are  Intended  to  be  covered  by 
Group  I  which  requlreg^a  Master's  degree 
plus  two  years  of  gainful  employment. 
Under  previous  Dept.  of  Labor  listings  pro- 
vision vras  made  for  thto  type  of  professional. 
The  preliminary  guidelines  of  the  Dept.  of 
Labor  noted  that  S.  600  would  result  In  the 
admission  of  a  larger  number  of  persons 
whose  educational  and  specialised  profes- 
sional attainments  would  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  United  Statee — a  larger  num- 
ber of  these  could  make  more  significant 
contributions  to  our  society  and  our  eoom- 
omy.  It  added  that  the  elimination  of  the 
Job  requirement  would  Increase  the  number 
which  would  be  able  to  come  In  as  first  pref- 
erence immigrants.  Sen.  Brvln  In  pointing 
out  the  small  nimiber  of  professionato  who 
entered  the  VA.  In  1064  Ubeled  thto  claim 
as  sanctimonious  pn^iaganda,  but  Sec.  Wlrta 
asserted  that  In  the  flifth  year  of  the  opera- 
tion of  thto  law  there  wlU  be  about  11,000 
professlonBl  and  technical  people  coming 
Into  thto  country  In  professional  and  tech- 
nical areas  where  we  need  them. 

NataXtene 
Expansion  of  Schedule  A  as  aforelndlcatad 
would  facilitate  proper  filing  for  preferenoe 
classification.  For  example.  If  a  person  fllas 
for  third  preference  and  to  suhsaquently  In- 
formed that  he  should  file  for  a  sixth  pnfer-, 
enee,  he  wlU  have  lost  valuable  time  which 
he  inlght  have  used  In  finding  an  employer. 
TbiM  could  be  crucial  In  a  Sec.  346  caae,  In- 
vdtvlng  adjustment  of  status. 

PBUUBltUBX  rOB  SIXTB  PXUIUMCI 

Sixth  preference  to  avatlaMe  for  aUsni  ca- 
pable at  performing  skilled  or  unsklllad 
labor.  Since  no  hlankat  oertlfloattons  have 
been  published  for  thto  preferenoe,  Form 
BS-«75  with  completed  ParU  A  and  B  (in 
triplicate)  and  documentary  eridence  are 
filed  by  the  employer  or  hto  represents tlw 
with  the  local  oflloe  d  the  State  Employraant 
Sanrloe  serving  the  area  of  intended  employ- 
ment.   T^e  Employment  Senrlee  certlfiM  by 
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•ndarMiDMit  of  Pom  ■S-676A  mod  an  adTte- 
ory  opinion  on  tha  aU«n%  quallflcatlons  will 
■klao  b*  endoTMd  on  th*  form.  Porm  BS-fiTS 
and  documMitary  avldanea  aro  tban  ret\im«d 
to  the  employer. 

Tbereaftcr  the  employer  or  hla  repreaenta- 
tlve  fllea  Porm  1-140,  110  fee,  certified  Form 
I8-67S  (Parte  A  and  B),  and  tba  documen- 
tary evidence  wltli  the  office  of  tbe  Service 
bavlng  jurladlctlon  over  the  place  where  the 
aUen'a  aervloaa  are  to  be  performed.  The 
Service  adjudleatea  whether  the  alien  quail- 
flea  and  U  be  doea.  then  the  prtitlon  for  sixth 
preference  la  approved.  Procedure  for  denial 
or  revalidation  of  a  petition  are  the  same  aa 
for  third  preference;  period  of  validity,  and 
priority  of  a  petition,  and  reconsideration  of 
noncertlflcatlon  are  also  the  aam*. 

utti.rtm 

The  |M«aent  sixth  preference  was  supposed 
to  be  a  BUbaldlary  category  of  the  fotxrth 
preference  In  the  bill  proposed  by  Prealdents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson.  That  bill  provided 
for  an  Immigration  Board  which  was  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Attorney  General  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  a  list 
of  skills  which  were  In  short  supply  in  the 
United  States  and  thereby  enable  us  to  bring 
such  persons  Into  the  United  States  more 
•qMdltlousIy. 

Sec.  Wlrts- submitted  a  special  statement 
with  reference  to  the  subsidiary  fourth  pref- 
erence as  follows:  "The  fourth  subsidiary 
preference  occupational  group  propoeed  In 
8.  BOO  provldea  a  means  of  meeting  proven 
shortages  for  specific  Job  vacancies.  Kzam- 
ples  of  occupations  approved  for  entry  in  the 
last  year  are  taUors  (mastw  or  Journeyman) 
and  sample  stitchers,  governesses  having 
speclallxed  language  skills  or  experience  in 
working  with  handicapped  or  retarded  ohU- 
dren.  orthopedic  shoe  builders,  specialized 
medical  and  dental  technicians,  foreign 
specialty  cooks  and  bakers,  and  electronic 
technicians  with  extensive  experience.  Pref- 
erence subsidiary  four  will  require  proof  of 
Job  offers  from  employers.  It  Is  expected 
that  such  Job  offers  will  be  reviewed  to  assure 
their  salaries  offered  are  at  prevailing  rates, 
and  to  determine  the  nonaTallablllty  ot  legal 
resident  workers  for  the  Job.  in  order  to 
assure  the  protection  of  the  Job  opportunities 
and  working  conditions  of  the  Nation's  labor 
force.  Such  reqtilrements  and  procedures 
are  very  slmUar  to  thooe  now  u^ed  by  the 
Dept.  ot  lAbor  in  carrying  out  its  respon- 
sibility delegated  under  existing  imm^tra- 
tlon  law.  in  connection  with  the  first  prefer- 
ence provisions  to  protect  American  workws 
from  any  adverse  effects." 

But  It  would  appear  that  Schedule  A  lists 
none  of  the  proven  shortages  In  the  sixth 
preference,  and  If  one  relies  on  past  experi- 
ence and  the  propoeed  procedure  as  outlined 
only  In  part  by  Sec.  Wlrta.  It  U  somewhat 
difficult  to  entertain  a  belief  that  the  entry 
of  skilled  workers  will  be  facUltated.  To  the 
question  as  to  how  many  of  such  skilled 
workers  we  might  get.  Sec.  Wlrtz  estimated 
that  In  the  fifth  year  ot  operation  there 
would  be  an  addlUon  to  our  labor  force  of 
about  14,000  craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kin- 
dred workers. 

NOMnzmnfcx  nocxavnx 
This  classification  Is  available  for  non- 
worker  aliens  and  worker  aliens;  no  petition 
U  required.  Whereas  non-worker  aliens  do 
not  require  an  employment  certification, 
worker  aliens  must  have  such  a  certification 
in  order  to  qualify.  Visa  ntmibers  are  made 
available  to  this  elaselflcaUon  strictly  in  the 
diraoolDgleal  order  In  which  the  applicants 
qvaUfy.  Procedure  for  worker  aUens  is  simi- 
lar to  that  which  appUes  in  sixth  preference 
eases  except  that  the  Employment  Service 
sends  the  eertlfled  Form  XB-<78  to  the  Con- 
sular office  serving  the  area  of  the  aUen's  resi- 
dence abroad.  In  See.  948  cases  the  certiflca- 
tloo  Is  returned  to  the  employer  to  furnish  to 
the  allaa  for  filing  with  the  Bervloa. 


The  analysts  of  this  provision  of  the  law 
put  quite  simply  by  Sec.  Wlrts  when  be 
was  asked  about  new  seed  Immigration.  He 
responded  as  follows :  "I  would  think  the  un- 
skilled, uneducated  Immigrant  without  fam- 
ily support  would  not  be  admitted  under  the 
law."  We  do  not  want  to  substitute  for  the 
national  origins  system  a  provision  that 
would  snuff  out  the  American  dream  by 
which  a  dish-washer  could  become  the  owner 
of  a  chain  of  restaurants. 

wxsmur  hbmihphkkk  pkoczdukx 
Procedure  for  natives  of  Independent  for- 
eign countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  extent  that  they 
touch  on  employment  certifications  parallel 
procedure  for  third,  and  sixth  preference,  and 
nonpreference  immigrants. 

AMALTSIS 

Senators  Kmwpt,  Bait,  and  Javits  filed 
their  separate  views  In  reporting  HJt.  3560; 
noted  the  unique  relationship  that  exists 
among  the  nations  ot  the  New  Woiid  and 
their  ccmtrlbutlon  to  our  culture  and  society; 
and  they  emphasized  that  the  existence  of  a 


non-quota  status  for  natlonaU  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  has  never  been  oonsldersd  s 
form  of  discrimination  against  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  for  the  distinction  was 
not  based  on  race,  religion,  or  ethnic  origin. 
Yet  a  discrimination,  or  distinction  If  you 
will,  still  exists  and  it  Is  hemlspharlo.  in- 
deed, It  runs  counter  to  one  of  the  primary 
purposes  of  the  law,  namely,  the  reunifica- 
tion of  families.  If  the  latter  Is  Important 
to  Immigrant  cases,  it  Is  equally  Important 
in  special  Immigrant  casee. 

This  discrimination  Is  a  carry-over  ttoa 
previous  legislation,  that  Is.  Sec.  313(a)  (14) 
of  the  Act  of  June  37,  1053,  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Ttw  following  relatlvtt 
who  are  natives  of  the  Western  Hemlsphers 
are  subject  to  employment  certification 
whereas  their  immigrant  counterparts  at* 
not: 

Sons  and  daughters  of  a  U£.  citlsen.  their 
spouses  and  children; 

Unmarried  sons  and  daughters  of  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resldenos; 
and 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  UJB.  citizens,  their 
spouses  and  children. 


Exhibit  3 
Nonqitota  vita  itsuaneet 
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NoTB.— The  flguree  show  that  at  posts  which  had  a  heavy  prvtorenoe  backlog  of  lelatives  of  U.S.  cKiiens  or  | 
nent-resklent  aliens,  such  as  Naples,  Lisbon,  Hong  Kong,  and  Athens,  visa  lasaances  since  Dec.  1  have  sbom  t 
substantial  increase.  These  relatives  are  not  sabject  to  labor  certiflcatioo.  A  substantial  decrease  has  occomd  a 
other  posts  noted  in  the  above  table,  where  traditionally  we  have  no  preference  backlogs  in  the  relative  categoria, 
and  where  visa  Issuance  in  the  past  has  been  heavily  nonpretuenoe. 

Exhibit  4 

New  ENOLAin)  M»"""*- 

Cnma  HoePTTALs, 
Boston,  Maaa.,  May  S.  IM. 
Hon.  Edwaxs  M.  Kxknxot. 
The  United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  SxNAToa  KzKitB>T:  The  Administra- 
tion of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended  by  PX.  89-236.  has  resulted 
in  a  critical  nursing  sbcK'tage  In  hospitals  In 
Uaasachusetts.  Some  hospitals  have  bad  to 
cloee  beds  and  other  hospitals  are  hardy  ablt 
to  maintain  a  safe  standard  of  nursing  osrs 
and  may  be  forced  to  cloee  beds. 

A  relatively  small,  but  strategic,  portion  of 
bedside  nursing  care  In  Massachusetts  hM 
been  rendered  by  foreign  trained  professloasl 
nurses — mainly  trtym  England  and  Ireland. 
Tliere  are  not  enough  United  States  nutsB 
available  to  provide  the  nursing  care  nssdsd- 

Let  me  review  who  theee  foreign  nun* 
are.  First,  they  are  trained  and  Ucensed  la 
their  own  oountries.  Second,  they  sre  oan- 
fully  screened  so  that  we  get  especially  ooo- 
petent  nurses.  Third,  they  work  only  IB 
hospitals  where  they  are  carefully  supervlsi4 
and  are  assigned  responslbUltles  oompatOii 


AXXOCATIONS     rOB     VISA     ISSUANCXS     JX 

Vabioub  PxzrzBxifCKS  Umsza   thx  Opksa- 

noN  or  THX  New  Law — ^Thbough  Mat  34, 

1908 

Additional    figxires   on   the   allocation   of 

visas   In   the   various   preference   categorlee 

under  the  new  law  show  a  sharp  drop  In 

nonr^latlve    Immigration    as    compared    to 

tidmigration  In  1045,  which  was  80  percent 

nonpreference. 

First  preference:  Unmarried  sons  or 
daughters  of  UJ3.  dtlzens 1,687 

Second  preference:  Spouses,  tmmar- 
rled  Boiu  or  daughters  of  perma- 
nent resident  aliens 13,600 

Third  preference:  Members  of  the 
professions 6,407 

Fourth  preference:  Married  sons  or 
daughters  of  UJ9.  citizens 16. 121 

Fifth  preference:  Brothers  or  sisters 

of  VS.  citizens-- 38,616 

Sixth  preference:  Persons  capable  of 
performing  spedfled  skilled  or  un- 
skUled  labor 1.617 

Seventh  preference'  Refugees 4.671 

Konpreference... 8, 681 


Total 74.  OM 
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trator  of   the 

usetts,  reports, 

tween  twenty 

nurses  at  a 


has  been  con- 
To  Ipee  the 
ntnves  would 
nursing  fioors 


with  their  demonstrated  Iknowledge  and 
ikiiis.  Fourth,  these  are  numes  who  In  the 
opinion  of  the  nursing  Bup«rvtsors,  medical 
staff  and  patients  are  completely  competent. 

We  mtist  have  foreign  traljQed  professional 
nurses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  alck  in  Boe- 
ton  and  surrounding  areas.  I  cannot  state 
the  Issue  too  strongly.  We  laire  literally  dis- 
cussing the  closing  of  laiUe  segments  of 
major  hospitals.  U 

F.  Lloyd  Mussells.  M.D..  {(Urector  of  the 
Peter  Bent  Brlgham  Hosplta).  states.  "From 
Its  inception  some  fifty  yean  ago  the  Peter 
Bent  Brlgham  Hoepltal  has  Uncoxiraged  for- 
eign physicians  and  nurses  U)  come  to  work 
at  the  hospital,  for  the  institution  feels  that 
the  Interchange  of  Information  and  Ideas 
among  people  of  varying  pBofesslonal  back- 
grounds Is  extremely  beneficial  and  helpful, 
and  that  it  leads  to  better  patient  care.  The 
Brlgham  experience  with  fofOlgn  nurses  and 
physicians  has  been  hlghty  satisfactory. 
Their  presence  and  participation  have  in- 
creased the  richness  of  both  dur  patient  care 
and  educational  programs.' 

John  A.  Harrison,  Adml 
Lynn  Hospital,  Lynn. 
"We  have  formerly  employ( 
and  thlrty-flve  foreign  trail 
given  time  while  experiencltig  a  patient  oc 
cupsncy  rate  In  Medicine  ^hd  Stirgery  ap- 
proachmg  100%  which  fl| 
stant  over  the  past  eight  y 
availability  of  these  forel 
mean  that  more  than  fi 
would  have  to  be  closed  to  platlent  care,  thus 
seriously  affecting  our  comidvunlty  by  deny- 
ing its  citizens  the  avallaHllty  of  needed 
beds.  This  past  simimer.  tatee  patient  care 
units  totaling  some  slxtyitwo  beds  were 
closed  as  a  result  of  our  Inkblllty  to  enable 
nurses  from  England.  Ireland  and  Wales  to 
oome  to  Massachusetts  and' Lynn  Hospital." 

Dr.  Dwlght  E.  Harken,  Cblnlcal  Profeesor 
of  Surgery,  Harvard  Medical  School  and 
Chief  of  the  Department  at,  Thoracic  Sur- 
gery, Peter  Bent  Brlgham  ai.d  Mt.  Auburn 
Hoepltals.  and  Past-President  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Cardiology  states.  "That  many 
of  these  foreign  trained  nittses  are  easen- 
tisl — even  our  patients'  life  line  for  now  and 
the  foreseeable  future.  Is  clettr.  That  many 
of  these  ladles  can  be  trained  to  assume 
vital  roles  In  general  and  miedalized  areas. 
I  am  certain."  I 

Dr.  Ralph  A.  Deterllng.  Jh.  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Surgery  of 
Tufts  University  School  ok  Medicine  and 
8urgeon-ln-Chlef  of  the  New  England  Medi- 
cal Center  Hospitals;  Director.  First  (Tufte) 
Surgical  Service.  Boston  CllJy  Hoepltal,  re- 
ports. "From  my  own  obserratlons  over  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  both  jln  this  country 
and  abroad.  I  can  attest  *j  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  foreign  nursM  who  could  add 
materially  to  our  effort  Inlbrovlding  more 
and  better  health  services,  with  the  advent 
of  Medicare  next  July,  our  pressures  wiU  be 
•ven  greater."  ] ' 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Lowry,  Executive  Director  of 
the  New  England  Deaconess  Bospltel.  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  states,  "We  lare  deeply  con- 
eemed  by  the  sharp  llmltotl4u  regarding  the 
entry  of  well-trained  foreign  nurses  Into  the 
Commonwealth  at  a  time  when  the  shortage 
of  nurses  is  so  acute,  and  *»  are  all  aware 
wat  the  shortage  Is  going  («  be  even  more 
MMous  when  Medicare  becotaes  effective." 

In  a  stetement  by  Edwin  I  ll  Astwood.  MD.. 
Professor  of  Medicine,  Tijfte  University 
School  of  Medicine;  Dhwcto-  of  the  Clinical 
Study  Unit  and  Chief  of  the  Endocrinology 
Swvlce,  New  England  Medlpal  Center  Hoe- 
PJtals,  he  reporte,  "The  CUiOoal  Study  Unit 
«  the  Tufts  University  Sch<>ol  of  Medicine 
uid  New  England  Medical  Oenter  Hoapitals 
l*i>vldes  the  facility  of  14  lUds,  for  clinical 
'••earch  at  our  Instttutio^J  The  Clinical 
Study  Unit,  one  of  the  SoJlNIH  supported 
Clinical  Research  Centers,  rtUes  for  Ite  suc- 
"••ftu  operation  upon  the  active  participa- 


tion of  an  expert  nursing  staff,  and  includes  , 
In  ite  budget  sufficient  funds  to  provide  7.8- 
niirslng  hours  per  patient  per  day." 

"We  have  continued  to  recruit  actively  from 
all  possible  sources  for  graduates  of  Ameri- 
can Nuralng  Schools.  In  the  face  of  this  re- 
cruitment at  home  and  abroad,  the  success- 
ful overseas  recruitment  resulted  in  80-85% 
of  our  steff  being  constituted  by  yotmg 
women  from  the  British  Isles  and  Ireland. 
We  have  been  able  to  maintain  our  staff  more 
or  less  consistently  at  15  graduate  ntirses 
and  have  been  able  to  fulfill  our  commitment 
to  clinical  research  in  our  Institution.  This 
has  enabled  us  to  provide  for  staff  support  to 
the  conduct  of  all  Investigators  desiring  it 
and  has  enabled  us  to  expand  the  scope  of 
o\ir  research  activities  even  beyond  the  plans 
Included  In  the  original  grant  request. 

"We  have  found  that  the  nurses  recruited 
from  overseas  have  been  highly  qualified  and 
have  in  most  Instances  been  able  to  take  part 
In  the  activities  of  our  Unit  In  a  superlative 
way." 

There  are  competent  and  qualified  foreign 
nurses  who  are  ready  and  anxious  to  come  to 
the  United  Stetes  but  they  cannot  get  visas. 
They  have  been  waiting  for  months  and  we 
have  been  waiting  for  them  for  months. 

One  of  the  purpoees  of  the  amendmente  in 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (PX. 
89-236)  was  to  encourage  the  Immigration  of 
members  of  professions  who  could  substan- 
tially benefit  the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
[As  the  law  has  been  administered,  the  result 
hss  been  that  not  a  single  foreign  trained 
nurse  has  been  granted  a  visa  to  eome  to 
Massachusetts  since  January  1, 1966.]  It  ap- 
pears that  this  has  been  due  to  the  \inantlcl- 
pated  hEirdshlp  resulting  from  the  Rulee  and 
Regulations  promulgated  to  admlnistOT  the 
amendment  to  the  Act  and  the  difficulty  of 
processing  visa  applications  imder  these 
Rules  and  Regulations  by  the  Maaaachusette 
Board  of  Registration  In  Nursing.  (It  Is  my 
underBtan<ttng  that  there  have  been  giTntiar 
difficulties  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Califor- 
nia, Texas  and  other  states  where  foreign 
trained  nursee  are  employed. 

[With  the  advent  of  Medicare  on  July  1, 
1066,  it  Is  most  likely  that  the  bospltel  re- 
sources of  the  country  will  be  put  under 
severe  strain.  Hits  Is  the  worst  possible  time 
to  be  closing  hospital  beds  and  reducing  our 
abilities  to  care  for  the  slclc 

[We  urge  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
that  Immediate  steps  be  teken  to  correct 
this  stoppage  of  foreign  trained  professional 
niirses.  There  are  qualified  nurses  waiting 
to  oome  to  the  United  States.  We  are 
critically  short  of  nurses.  Surely  it  should 
be  possible  to  grant  visas  to  these  niu'ses  to 
c<»ne  to  the  United  Stetes  and  serve  the 
sick.] 

I  have  sent  a  similar  plea  to  the  Hon.  W. 
WlUard  Wlrtz,  Secretary,  United  Stetes  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richaxs  T.  irtaxma. 
Administrator,  President,  Matsachusettt 
Hospital  Association. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President.  wUl  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
with  the  greatest  interest  aoid  consider- 
able gratification  that  the  Senator  is 
active  and  explicit  in  continuing  to 
pursue  the  development  of  our  Immigra- 
tion laws,  and  not  accosting  in  any 
spirit  of  a  fortiori  the  last  law  which  we 
passed  as  being  the  end  of  the  road. 

I  Wish  to  join  the  Senator  in  that  re- 
spect. I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  analyze  every  aa)ect  of  the 
Senator's  speech;  but  I  shall  do  so 
because  I  hold  him  in  great  regard  as  a 
friend  and  as  a  colleague. 


The  basic  fact  that  the  American  peo- 
ple should  know  is  that  we  had  to  make 
a  lot  of  settlements  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  before  we  got  the  immigra- 
tion law  which  was  passed  last  year.  It 
Is  by  no  means  the  great  body  of  immi- 
gratlCHi  freedom  that  8(xne  might  sup- 
pose that  it  was.  It  has  great  problems 
and  difficulties. 

The  Senator  and  I  both  fought  and 
bled  with  regard  to  refugees  and  the 
Latin  American  quota,  which  had  not 
been  present  before. 

In  my  office  in  New  York  we  have 
many  Immigration  cases,  as  I  am  sure 
both  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  his  brother  have. 

This  proUem  Is  beginning  to  show  up. 
It  Is  not  as  easy  to  reunite  families  as 
it  was  thought  it  would  be  when  the  bill 
was  passed.  Similarly,  the  labor  certif- 
icate problem  has  been  troublesome  as 
well,  resulting  in  hardship  and  the  loss  of 
needed  skills  for  oar  country. 

The  cause  of  immigration  reform  Is 
very  much  alive.  The  Senator  is  very 
much  enlisted  in  that  cause  as  I  am. 

Mr.  KENNIPY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  for  his  speech. 

ISi.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  grateful  for  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  Senator  is  intensely  interested  in 
this  matter  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  im- 
migration law  that  was  passed  and 
signed  by  the  President. 

I  know  that  his  interest  is  that  many  of 
the  injustices  that  exist  under  the  cur- 
rmt  law,  such  as  deportation,  refugees, 
and  other  areas,  which  are  my  concern 
as  well,  will  be  corrected. 

I  remember  in  the  cotirse  of  debate  last 
year  we  received  assurances  from  the 
Attorney  General  that  a  messave  was 
going  to  be  sent  to  the  Congress  outlining 
the  recommendation  of  the  administra- 
tion on  these  matters.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  questioned  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Secretary  of  State  during 
the  hearings. 

I  wish  to  give  my  assurances  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  we  are  still 
waiting  for  that  message.  We  are  ex- 
tremely hopeful  that  it  win  be  introduced 
In  the  not  too  distant  future. 

We  have  noted  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  sending  up  recent 
dvll  rights  legislation.  We  are  restless 
but  we  will  be  patient  until  we  consider 
many  of  these  matters  on  the  merits. 

I  know  that  this  matter  la  dose  to  the 
Senator's  heart. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


MEXICAN-AMERICANS  AND  AMERI- 
CAN INDIANS  SHOULD  BE  IN- 
CLUDED IN  CIVIL  RIGHTS  CON- 
FE3UBNCE 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President,  a 
we^  from  today  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Civil  Rights  win  be  convened. 
The  power  and  influence  of  the  most 
powerful  office  on  earth  win  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  a  majw  American  problem. 
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M  It  liM  to  many  times  In  the  past  few 
yean. 

I  regzet  that  there  will  be  no  parttel- 
pution  by  MflTf1ran-*"*f*^*"*  and  In- 
dUuu  at  thlc  oonferenee.  These  two  mi- 
nority groups  have  been  the  vlctlma  of 
dlwMimtnatlon  for  hundrMs  of  years. 
Their  problems  are  great  and  Inmedlate. 

President  Johnson  has  long  labored  In 
behalf  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  both 
of  these  groups.  More  than  any  other 
President  in  history,  he  is  aware  of  their 
economic  and  civil  liberties  problems. 

At  his  news  conference  Saturday,  the 
President  pointed  out  that  the  White 
House  Conference  flowed  from  his 
Howard  University  speech  which  focused 
upon  the  problems  of  the  Negro.  The 
President  said,  however,  that  It  would  be 
possible  to  have  a  similar  conference  for 
the  problems  of  Bfodean-Amerlcans. 

I  endorse  the  President's  propoeal  and 
recommend  that  any  such  cmif  erenoe  in- 
clude Meziean-Amertbans,  American  In- 
dians, and  other  minority  groups  which 
have  similar  inroUems  of  language  and 
cultural  barriers  to  overcome.  I  hope 
that  plans  for  such  a  ocxiferenoe  can  be 
announced  before  the  June  1  convening 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  so  that  the  commitment  of  our 
GoveRiment  to  protecting  the  rights  of 
all  Americans  will  be  reaffirmed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  President's  May  31  news  con- 
ference be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RacotD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooso, 
as  follows: 


It. 


■-a: 


Q.  Mr.  PrMldent.  In  thl«  mim  vain.  I  MkMt 
you  a  couple  of  months  ago  abont  the  Mezl- 
can-AmwlcacB  and  their  unrest.  Can  you 
t«U  me  what  the  situation  la  today? 

A.  I  went  to  OUlfomla  on  a  ooiifer«nee  In 
that  Asm  when  I  was  Vlos  President.  I  hav* 
doD«  OTwythlng  I  could  to  contribute  to  a 
better  understanding.  I  had  members  at  the 
House  who  were  of  Meziean-Amerlcan  ances- 
try go  on  a  viatt  with  me  to  ICaxteo. 

During  that  time  we  t41ked  about  the 
dealrabUlty  of  a  meeUng  with  the  Latin- 
American  leaders  In  the  United  States,  that 
Is.  the  Meilcan-Amerlcans.  Since  then,  seme 
of  my  people  in  the  White  House  have  had 
oonferenoes  with  members  of  the  Rouse  and 
Senate,  and  other  leaders  of  various  orgaalaa- 
tloDs.  the  OX  Ponun.  the  Lulaos,  the  vet- 
erans' crganlttUons,  and  others. 

We  have  been  concerned  about  the  special 
problems  of  the  Mexican-Americana  and 
other  Bpanlsh-speaklng  peoples  In  our  coun- 
try. Z  am  very  familiar  with  thoee  In  the 
Southwest. 

We  hojM  that  we  can  arrange  a  meeting 
to  invlta  the  Mexican-American  leaders  and 
others  to  the  White  House  to  meet  with 
members  of  the  staff  and  probe  more  deeply 
Into  their  problems  and  the  aetkms  that  can 
betaken. 

I  have  tried  to  find  4)uallfled  employes  for 
the  Oovemment  from  this  group.  I  now  have 
a  good  many  requests  oat  for  reoommsnda- 


is.  unti.  coMTBaNca 
Q.  What  about  the  White  House  ooaleraooe 
oomlng  up?  WUl  that  include  members  of 
that  group?  A.  No.  the  White  HouM  eonter- 
eaoe  flowed  (roca  my  Howard  speteh  bus  we 
wtu  be  glad  to  have  one  of  tba  asas  finaiov 
OMx  problems.  ^^  ''*^'   „ 

■-"  1'. ■••.1 '  ■  1 1 


AUTHORnr  TO  SIGN  BILU9.  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES,  AND  FILE  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  after  close 
of  business  today,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  from  the  House  of  Representatives; 
the  Vice  President  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  enrolled 
bills;  and  committees  be  authorized  to 
file  reports  Including  the  r^?ort  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  on  S.  985,  to- 
gether with  mlntMity,  separate,  addi- 
tional, and  iiulividual  views  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordo^d. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtU  12  o'dodc 
tomorrow  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  27  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
May  26.  1966.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  ntmilnations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  25, 1966: 

COMICUKZCATIONS  SatZLLIIX  OOIV. 

George  Meany,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.,  untU  the 
date  of  the  annual  meeting  at  the  oorpora- 
tlon  In  1909.    (Reappointment.) 


CONFtRMA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  25. 1966 : 
PoancAsma 


Margaret  R.  Dasslnger,  Cooeada. 
Imogene  P.  Jones,  Cottondale. 
Olene  H.  Tate,  Forkland. 
Robert  C.  Oreene,  Ptienlx  City. 
Russell  H.  Fischer,  Valley  Head. 


Loyos  Anderson.  Preecott. 

CAUVOaMU 

Audrey  K.  MuU,  OownlevUle. 
Clarence  R.  Tryon.  Oakdala. 
Marvin  Arbuckle.  Palo  Alto. 
June  M.  Daniels,  Shingle  Springs. 
William  H.  Fltqmtnok,  Spring  Valley. 

OOLOSADO 

Gerald  P.  Dlckman,  Meeker. 

coirmxmcOT 

TlMBiaa  9.  Henry,  Andover. 
WUllam  R.  Kowalsky,  Glastonbury. 
Bton  T.  Deckelmah,  Old  Saybrook. 

noama 

Lota  M.  Green.  Mlohols. 


Ralph  J.  WlUtaras,  Mbunne. 
Basble  R.  Raularaon.  StatsnvUl*. 

ntOZAHA' 

XioulB  P.  Brandensttfn.  Oynthlana. 


aowa 
Eugene  W.  Street,  Center  Point. 
Phillip  L.  Pusler,  ChsrOkae. 
TlMunas  H.  Garrod.  Ponds. 
Kathleen  ■.  CBrlan.  Geneva, 
■dmund  M.  Huefesr,  w«n*w«i»^^ 
Charles  H.  Walter,  Jr..  KnoavlUe. 
Joseph  L.  Cooney,  Marengo. 
Helen  I.  Breeht.  WatUns. 


Smer  P.  Psldkamp,  BaUeyvUle. 
Ralph  J.  Crow,  Bennington. 
Lewis  L.  Jones.  Plains. 


William  H.  Pence.  Owensboro. 

LOUISIiLlfA 

Robert  K.  Tancey.  Boyce. 
Calvin  P.  Rice.  Glenmont. 
Joseph  S.  Moreln.  VUle  PUtto. 
Pat  O.  Harrell.  Wlnnfltid. 


Alfred  S.  LewU,  Boothbay. 
Vemard  R.  Harding,  Bast  Newport. 
Waldo  K.  Lincoln,  Wayne. 

MtMThAm 

George  L.  Kennedy.  KennedyvlUs. 

icaasACHusEm 
J<din  J.  OlJonnell,  Harwich  Port, 
■dward  W.  Zrla.  North  WUbraham. 
Richard  M.  Brown,  Beading. 


Uayd  O.  Kolhoft,  Berrien  firings. 
Grant  O.  Glasple,  Cass  City. 
Axis  B.  Bomgaars.  Coral. 
Richard  P.  Haver,  Fostorla. 
Harold  B.  Joy,  Haslett. 
William  A.  Green.  Onekama. 
Newton  G.  Aq>enlelt«r,  Pearl  Beach. 


WUllam  P.  Sorenson.  Champlln. 
Charles  K.  DesRocheis,  Olenwood. 
Walter  J.  Hogan,  Minneapolis. 
Ployd  B.  Olson,  Roseau. 
Betty  J.  Peterson.  Walters. 

Hallle  B.  Toung,  Belsonl. 


■verett  R.  Putnam.  Jr.,  Charleston. 
Catherine  L.  Sbelton,  Mgar  Springs. 
Dwlgfat  W.  Jacobs,  Green  City. 
Gleim  W.  Holloway,  Laclede. 

MONTANA 

Delia  T.  Hough,  Kevin. 


EUwood  R.  Meek,  Ravenna. 
H.  Robert  Meyer,  St.  LUxxy. 

NSW  HAKPSmSB 

Ralph  L.  Hoyt.  Jr..  Rlndge. 

mw   TOIK 

Prank  J.  Graber,  Cherry  Creek. 
Harvey  L.  Osborne,  Clnctnnatus. 
WUllam  M.  Pleckensteln,  Colden. 
Robert  J.  Rlell.  Copake  Palls. 
William  J.  Dlvltto,  Croton-<xi-Hudson. 
Gordon  X.  Doling,  Dolgevllle. 
Lawrence  N.  Dodge,  Mlnetto. 
Sister  Thomas  T.  Pink,  St.  Josephs. 
Richard  T.  Kerwln,  Spencerport. 
Arthur  P.  Rockef  eUer,  TlvoU. 
Bmlly  P.  Blass,  West  Copake. 

NOSTK   CABOUMA 

Blanche  P.  NoweU,  Creedmoor. 
Sadie  L.  Odom,  Gibson. 
Jerry  H.  Bunch.  Lewlaton. 
William  K.  Taylor.  Walstonburg. 
Henry  P.  Lee,  Warsaw. 
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MOSTH  DAXOTIk 

Albln  O.  Haugen ,  Kloten. 
Michael  L.  Voller.  Strasburg 
Daniel  Klein,  Zeeland. 

OHIO 

Lewis  E.  Wiggins,  MlUord. 

OXLABOMA 

Charles  V.  Gllmore,  Holdez^^e. 
Alva  E.  Stlnson,  Mangum. 

FxnBTo  aico 
iMlaa  M.  Arena  de  Salaa.  E  :attllo. 

SOUTH    CABOLI]p^ 

Alvla  Sanders,  Clearwater. 
John  W.  McDUl,  Due  West. 
Virion  H.  Ingle,  Moncks  C^ner. 
Eddie  L  Moore,  Rambert. 

■OXTTH    DAXOl|l 

Frank  C.  Scheda.  Palrfax. 
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W.  Clay  Avant,  Alexandria. 
Roble  T.  Hensley,  Chuckey. 
Paulyne  D.  Lee.,  Dixon  Springs. 
Albert  E.  Whltson,  Harrlman. 
Vernon  O.  Cox,  Homsby. 


Harcdd  C.  Strauss.  BeUvlUe. 
William  D.  Shepherd,  Channlng. 
Thomas  A.  Bo\ilmay,  Galveston. 
Jesse  K.  Brett.  RuU. 
Norma  L.  McBee,  Lefors. 
Ralph  W.  Chaney,  Monahans. 
A.  J.  McAllstn,  Post. 
Flora  M.  Martin.  Ropesvllle. 
Charles  B.  Towns.  Tahoka. 

irrAB 
prank  J.  Petty,  Cedar  City. 


vaucom 
Rita  M.  Frechette,  GUman. 

VnUUKIA 

Robwt  C.  Dawson,  Salem. 

WABHXNOTOH 

J.  Thomas  Coupe,  Oreenbank. 
Jack  R.  Lee,  Sprague. 

wnooKsiir 
Leland  T.  Lowe,  Friendship. 
Merle  L.  Sollars,  Palmyra. 
Iral  W.  Schrelber,  Randolph. 
Bernard  J.  Pox,  Sarona. 

WTOldNO 

Mary  P.  Wheatley,  Encampment. 
Francis  W.  Freese.  lender. 
Una  M.  Heap,  Thayne. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


REMARKS 


,  MORTON 


'ATIVES 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  ROGERS  C. 

or  MAS' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR 

Wednesday.  May 

Mr.  MORTON.    Mr. 
leave  to  extend  my  rematl 
o»D,  I  include  the  following 
ago  I  was  paid  a  visit  by  a  young  man 
from  my  district,  Edwin  it;  Pry,  of  Ches 
t^town,  Kent  County,  Md. 

Visits  from  people  like  Mr.  Fry  make 
the  entire  day  worthwlj^e- 
you  thinking  al>out  the 
youth,  particularly  our 
and  about  the  general  gi 
hard-working  intelligent 

Mr.  Pry  is  only  18.  b 
active  farming  partner 
Edwin  C.  Fry.  on  1,400 
fertile  and  productive 
world. 

He  is  Maryltuid's  presic! 
organization,   the   Fu 
America,  and  is  presen' 
dairy  production  at  the 
culture.  University  of  Mi 
by  College  Park. 

The  boy  is  paying 
college  by  raising  and 
cattle  and  has  25  acres 
farm  in  production  for 


He  is.  also  helping  thu  United  States 
In  the  export  market  bee  uise  in  the  past 
year  he  has  sold  $1,600  ibrth  of  heifers 
to  Italian  customers. 

I  know  $1,600  is  not  gbing  to  knock  a 
big  hole  in  our  balance-of-payments 
shortage  but  it  is  hearts  tiling  to  see  an 
18-year-old  start  tackliit;  the  problem 
and  making  a  positive  oi^trlbution 

He  is  more  than  Just  ja  good  young 
American  farmer  getting  |  a  good  educa- 
tUm.  Talking  with  him  I  learned  that 
be  is  quite  interested  in  ^e  workings  of 
government  both  at  hoii^e  and  abroad. 
I  might  add.  he  is  quite  ki^owledgeable  in 
ttiis  area  too. 


.  1966 

aker,  imder 

in  the  Rkc- 

Several  days 


They  get 

ties  of  our 

oung  farmers 

qualities  of 

.ericans. 

already  Is  an 

th  his  dad. 

Of  the  most 

land  in  the 

t  of  that  fine 
Farmers   of 
majoring  in 
illege  of  Agri- 
land  at  near- 

vray  through 

Holstein 

f  his  father^ 

!lf. 


He  is  takhig  his  time  to  help  other 
young  FFA  members  and  next  month 
will  preside  at  the  Maryland  State  Con- 
vention of  tills  organization's  2,782  mem- 
bers. He  will  also  attend  the  National 
Youth  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  and 
Conservation  here  in  Washington  next 
month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  may  I  say 
that  if  the  next  generation  of  farmers 
is  to  be  composed  of  young  men  like 
Ed  Fry,  we  should  have  no  fear  for  the 
plight  of  agriculture.  We  should  take 
hope  in  our  ability  to  feed  and  feed  well 
the  new  great  numbers  of  pec^le.  I  Join 
the  members  of  the  Future  Fanners  of 
America  of  Maryland  in  paying  a  much 
deserved  tribute  to  this  fine  young  man. 


Throughout  this  period,  the  Polish  peo- 
ple have  continued  to  maintain  their  love 
of  liberty  and  to  work  constantly  to  re- 
gain it. 

I  salute  this  love  of  liberty  and  freedom 
which  has  ever  given  life  to  the  Polish 
people  and  would  like  to  express  my 
earnest  wish  that  their  desire  for  self- 
government  finally  bear  fruit. 


Polish  CoBslihitioB  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1986 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  cq;>portunlty  to 
pay  tribute,  on  the  occasion  of  her  mil- 
lennium, to  Poland  and  her  people,  so 
many  of  whom  she  has  ccmtrilmted  to 
America.  This  year  and  especially  this 
month  has  Beea  many  ceremtmies  in  Po- 
land celebrating  tills  millennium,  and  it 
iB  only  fitting  that  we  Join  in  spirit  in 
these  celebrations  which  mean  so  much 
to  the  many  fine  Polish  Americans  who 
have  enriched  the  life  of  our  Nation. 

Poland  became  a  part  of  Western  cul- 
ture in  966  when  Catholicism  was  ac- 
cepted from  Rome  and  in  the  1,000  years 
that  followed,  Poland  has  developed  as  a 
symbol  of  a  gallant  pec^le's  struggle  for 
freedom  from  authoritarian  rule.  The 
Poles  have  suffered  many  kinds  of  op- 
pression and  for  centuries  have  been  a 
pawn  in  the  struggle  between  Germany 
and  Russia  for  control  of  Eastern  Europe. 


Sahte  to  Ae  OrfadsatioB  of  AfrkaB 
Uaity  (GAU)  TUrd  AaaiTersary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NXW  TOBX 

nr  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRBSBtTATXVBB 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1966 

Mr.  POWEUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Ua;y 
marks  the  third  year  since  the  founding 
of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity— 
OAU— at  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  hi  1963. 

CcKuprlsed  of  all  the  lndQ;>endent 
states  of  Africa  except  South  Africa,  this 
organization  has  maintained  its  exist- 
ence despite  some  trying  experiences 
which  might  have  wrecked  less  cohesive 
groupings.  Prior  to  its  creation,  the  c(m- 
tlnent  was  made  up  of  various  blocs  going 
their  separate  ways,  but  each  one  desir- 
ous of  one  particular  goal — ^African  unity 
and  solidarity.  Since  each  state  agreed 
upon  this  principle,  the  framewoiic  was 
laid  for  the  writing  of  the  OAU  Charter. 

The  OAU  provides  a  structure  and  a 
framework  within  which  to  discuss  and 
define  problems  among  African  stateBt 
and  h(H>efiUly,  to  reconcile  differences 
and  resolve  diomtes.  Thus  far  the  orga- 
nization has  met  with  aome  success,  such 
as  halting  the  fighting  between  Algeria 
and  Morocco  lu  November  1063,  ftnd 
playing  a  major  role  In  lessening  tension 
between  Kenya.  Ethiopia,  and  Somalia 
hi  February  1964. 

,ta  addition  to  the  question  of  Rhode^ 
e^  Independence,  one  of  the  primary 
ItemB  to  which  the  OAU  addressed  ItseU 
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in  1965  WM  urging  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  to  consider  the  topic 
of  denudearlzatikm  of  Africa.  A  declara- 
tion on  this  subject  has  been  agreed  upon 
at  the  July  1964  meeting  of  the  OAU.  In 
the  resolution  that  was  passed,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  endorsed  the  Declaration 
of  Heads  of  State  and  Government  of 
Africa  on  the  denuclearization  of  that 
region  and  also  called  on  all  states  to  re- 
frain fr(»n  the  use,  or  threat  of  use.  of 
nuclear  weapons  on  the  African  Conti- 
nent, to  refrain  from  testing,  manufac- 
turing, acquiring,  using,  or  deploying 
such  weapons  in  Africa,  and  not  to 
transfer  nuclear  weapcms,  scientific  data 
or  technological  assistance  to  assist  in 
the  manufacture  or  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
.ons  in  Africa. 

The  decision  of  the  OAU  to  concen- 
trate on  all  African  issues  at  its  latest 
meeting  in  October  1965,  at  Accra,  is  a 
^flrm  indication  that  the  organization  is 
determined  to  make  serious  efforts  to 
Iceep  out  of  cold  war  problems  and  solve 
some  of  its  own  difficulties. 

Africa  luui  been  undergoing  numerous 
upheavals  during  the  last  few  months, 
but  the  solidarity  and  unity  of  the  OAU 
has  remained  intact.  That  is  indeed  a 
good  indicator  of  the  overriding  impor- 
tance each  nation  places  in  the  goal  of 
true  African  unity.  I  extend  best  wishes 
tx>  them  as  they  commemorate  their 
third  year  as  a  ftmctionlng  body  and 
wish  them  continued  success  in  their 
search  for  solutions  to  Africa's  problems. 


MoBth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 
WH  THB  HOCSS  OP  KEPRESKNTATIVXS 

*'"  Wednesday.  May  25. 1988 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  first  of  April  of  this  year,  the 
President  Issued  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating May  of  1966  as  Senior  Citizen 
Month.  Today.  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute, as  so  many  of  my  collMtgues  have 
done,  to  the  more  than  2  million  older 
Americans  whom  President  Johnson  has 
asked  us  to  honor  this  month. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  May  of  1966  be 
designated  Senior  Citinn  Month  since 
the  year  that  precedes  it  has  seen  the 
passage  of  so  much  leglslaticm  vital  to 
the  dignity  and  well-being  of  our  Na- 
tion's senior  dtisen.  Of  course,  medi- 
care comes  first  to  mind— this  landmark 
law  which  should  go  far  to  remove  the 
fear  and  insecurity  which  before  haunted 
the  elderiy.  This  was  the  fear  that  a 
mAjor  illness  would  strike  and  insecurity 
mult  because  a  major  illness  could  well 
mean  flnanctol  disaster.  I  was  proud  to 
ham  been  a  part  of  the  Congress  which 
passed  the  Social  Securl^  Amendments 
of  196S  and  thus  demonstrated  that  we. 
as  »  nation.  leoognlM  our  bUlgation  to 
provtde  tbe  means  by  which  each  dttien 
In  hit  flnaadally  producttve  years  mxy 
provide  security  for  his  future  from  tbe 
9ecter  of  long-terai  llTnssi 


Medicare  was  not  the  only  legislation 
by  which  Congress  recognized  the  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  our  senior  citizens 
are  able  to  live  out  their  lives  with  dig- 
nity and  self-respect.  The  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965,  for  Instance,  provided 
for  the  development  of  programs  to  as- 
sist the  aged  in  their  own  communities. 
The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965  has  among  its  provisions,  aid 
for  housing  for  the  elderly.  Also,  the 
comprehensive  medical  services  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  the  Heart  Disease, 
Cancer  and  Stroke  Amendments  of  1965 
will  benefit  the  elderly  and  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Insured  that  the  elderly  will  be  included 
in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Much  of  this  lei^lation.  of  course,  ad- 
dresses Itself  to  the  physical  well-being 
of  our  senior  citizens,  since  it  Is  this  as- 
pect of  their  lives  which  can  be  most 
directly  benefited  by  governmental  ac- 
tion. This  shoiild  not  be  taken  to  mean, 
however,  that  we  in  Congress  feel  that 
our  only  responsibility  is  to  see  that  the 
aged  are  given  a  life  of  physical  comfort 
and  financial  security  so  that  they  may 
retire  from  any  activity  in  the  commu- 
nity. No,  we  try  to  accomplish  these 
things  first  so  that  we  may  repay  in  small 
part  the  contribution  which  our  senior 
citizens  have  made  to  the  life  of  our 
Nation.  But.  perhaps  more  important, 
so  that  free  from  worry,  pain,  and  degra- 
dation, they  may  contribute  to  our  so- 
ciety the  wisdom  which  life  has  given 
them  for  which  we  will  be  eternally  in 
their  dd>t. 


May  26,  1966 


Jet  Aircraft  Use  of  WasUncton  National 
Airport 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF  KINMCSOTA 
IN  TBI  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1986 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
compelled  to  speak  up  for  jet  aircraft  use 
of  Washington  National  Airport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  high  regard  for 
my  colleagues,  both  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland;  but  the  convenience  of  the 
travding  public  should  not  be  subservi- 
ent to  or  dependent  upon  the  air-travel 
economy  of  Just  two  States. 

In  my  many  travels  to  and  from  my 
district  and  State.  I  have  used  all  three 
airports.  Washington  NaUonal  is  the 
only  one  which  provides  me  with  con- 
venience and  reasonable  time  usage  to 
accomplish  my  objective.  Yet.  not  even 
my  own  convenience  nor  the  time  in- 
volved for  me  to  often  commute  to  and 
from  my  district  is  the  important  factor. 
The  important  factor  is  the  time  and 
convenience  involved  for  n'lUiong  of 
Americans  who  desire  to  visit  or  who 
must  do  business  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Therefore  may  I  say  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  cost,  time,  and  efficiency, 
there  is  no  Justification  for  not  using 
National  as  a  Jet  field. 

That.  Mr.  Speaker,  leaves  but  one 
argument— noise.    My  family  and  I  live 


in  an  area  that  is  considered  to  have 
not  one,  but  two  traffic  lanes.  We  live 
in  an  area  where  both  Washington  Na- 
tional and  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
traffic  passes  overhead. 

Let  me  state  without  reservation  that 
the  noise  and  vibration  from  propell^- 
driven  aircraft  Is  far  more  objectionable 
to  us  than  that  of  jet  craft.  First,  jet 
craft  moves  overhead  at  nearly  twice 
the  speed.  Therefore,  every  propeller- 
driven  aircraft  gives  us  twice  the  time 
abuse.  Secondly,  propeller-driven  craft 
especially  on  takeoff,  sets  up  varying  and 
irritating  vibrations.  The  jet  aircraft 
does  not  do  this  in  my  experience 

That  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  eliminates 
all  of  the  arguments.  I  congratulate 
the  FAA  and  those  Involved  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  use  of  jet  craft  at 
Washington  Natloiud  Airport.  Truly, 
they  have  ruled  in  the  best  interests  ol 
all  the  people.  As  I  see,  that  is  their  re- 
sponsibility and  I  commend  them  for  it 


May  25,  1966 
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Ib  Memorism  Senator  EBska  T. 
(Jane)  Barrett 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF  NXW   TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  |lEPRESENTATrVE8 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1968 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  of 
the  history  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
there  has  been  no  more  dedicated  a  leg- 
islator than  State  Senator  Ellsha  T.  Bar- 
rett who  was  called  to  his  eternal  reward 
on  May  8.  Senator  Barrett  served  with 
distinction  for  nearly  30  years  in  the 
State  legislature;  he  was  first  elected  to 
the  assembly  in  1936  and  then  to  the 
senate  in  1956.  He  was  the  successful 
candidate  in  18  consecutive  elections,  in 
itself  a  tribute. 

Senator  Barrett's  infiuence  has  been 
felt  for  these  30  years  in  the  State  capi- 
tol  at  AUiany;  his  Influence  will  endure 
and  surpass  the  test  of  time.  His  integ- 
rity, wisdom  of  judgment,  and  far- 
sightedness marlrad  him  as  outstanding 
in  a  group  of  outstanding  legislators. 

His  political  party  saw  fit  to  give  him 
high  recognition  when  in  1957  he  was 
named  permanent  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Republican  convention. 

It  was  my  privilege,  before  becoming  a 
Member  of  the  Congress,  to  serve  in  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  as  an  as- 
semblynum.  I  was  fortunate  to  be 
among  those  to  receive  Uie  wise  counsel 
of  Senator  Barrett.  The  many  eulogies 
given  in  a  memorial  session  of  the  State 
senate,  held  on  May  9,  testify  that  I  was 
not  alone  in  being  so  privileged  as  to 
tiave  received  the  advice  of  this  truly 
great  man.  Legislation  was  his  business 
and  he  was  never  too  busy  to  discuss  it 
with  a  freshman  legislator,  or  with  any- 
one else  who  sought  information.  He 
Justifiably  earned  the  title  of  "FuU  Time 
Legislator,"  for  Senator  Barrett  never 
allowed  ansrthing  to  interfere  with  bis 
work  as  a  lawmaker.  During  session,  be 
hardly  ever  left  Albany  to  return  to  bit 


home  in  Brightwaters,  Long  Island; 
rather,  he  remained  to  do  his  "home- 
irork"  on  the  numerous  p\eces  of  legls- 
ktion  in  which  he  was  Interested,  and 
OQ  the  many  probleoos  cotifronting  the 
legislature.  His  devotion  to  his  work 
enabled  him  to  become  most  effective. 

Prior  to  the  1985  redlstricting  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature,  Senator 
Barrett  represented  all  of  Suffolk 
County.  It  was  then  the  second  largest 
State  senatorial  district  In  all  of  the 
United  States.  Los  Ang0)es  being  the 
largest.  Yet.  despite  its  jhuge  size  and 
the  almost  constant  demands  of  his  con- 
itltuents,  Senator  Barrett  was  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  demands,  and  tbe 
changing  times.  I  j 

His  eulogy,  as  one  hitfl^-placed  New 
York  State  official  remi^ked.  is  con- 
tained in  the  laws  of  thei  State  of  New 
York  from  the  year  1936J  when  he  was 
first  elected,  to  1966.  j 

Senator  Barrett  has  lerti  a  legacy  for 
the  people  of  his  county.]  the  people  of 
Us  State,  and  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  Americia.  He  was 
chairman,  for  about  15  years,  of  the  New 
York  State  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Interstate  Cooperatioii,  and  as  its 
chairman  gained  imtion4I  prominence 
In  the  cause  of  federalism  among  the 
States.  Many  bills,  wl^tjh  originated 
with  Senator  Barrett  have  been  adopted 
In  all  50  States  and  UJS.  ti^ltories.  His 
ability  toward  this  end  reo^lved  the  rec- 
ognition of  President  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower, who  selected  Senator  Barrett  for 
membership  on  the  Advisd^y  Committee 
on  Inter-Govemmental  Cpbperation. 

Senator  Barrett  held  ntinerous  posi- 
tions outside  the  realm  of|the  State  of 
New  York.  He  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  Atlantic  States  M^ne  Fisheries 
Council,  and  held  the  post,  of  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  dtate  Govern- 
ments for  the  Northeastern  States. 

His  knowledge  of  the  lavrs  of  the  State 
and  61  the  compacts  between  the  States 
was  beflttingly  eulogized  faOso  when  he 
was  termed  a  great  "nonlafibyer  lawyer.'' 

I  have  lost  a  dear  friend;  New  York 
State  and  our  great  couilljiV  have  lost 
an  elder  statesman. 


Ii55i 
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Wednesday.  May  2511968 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  sjieaker,  it  is 
"ith  mingled  feelings  o^  real  regret, 
n»tltude,  and  gladness  thst  I  recently 
wmed  of  the  approachiiiC;  retirement 
w  my  friend.  Col.  James  ^.  Conrad,  as 
5JMident  of  Nichols  CoUeg^  of  Ehidley, 
"Ms.,  an  outstanding  achi^l  in  my  dls- 
Wct.  j 

His  has  been  a  most  remarkable 
*J«er  devoted  to  youth  aind  education 
Wd  whUe  I  am  happy  thati  Colonel  Con- 
JM  after  35  years  of  devoted  service  to 
'u  school  will  have  the  dkance  to  get 


a  well-deserved  rest,  I  feel  a  sense  of 
special  loss  because  his  rich  experience 
and  great  abilities  will  no  longer  help 
direct  Nichols  and  its  capalile  staff  of 
instructors. 

That  Nichols  has  taken  its  present 
high  position  of  esteem  among  the  small 
colleges  of  the  Nation  is  largely  due  to 
the  monumental  efforts  of  this  man.  In 
fact,  It  was  in  1931  with  the  arrival  of  a 
yoimg  teacher  from  New  Hampshire 
tuuned  Conrad  that  Nichols  entered  tato 
an  era  of  growth  and  ever-growing  re- 
sponsibility that  continues  today. 

While  Nichols  had  its  beginnings  in 
1815  as  Nichols  Academy,  It  was  in  1931 
that  Nichols  Junior  College  was  estab- 
lished with  Colonel  Conrad  as  president. 
Nichols  had  a  student  body  of  11  and 
3  old  buildings,  and  the  future  looked 
far  from  promising.  However,  imder 
the  direction  of  this  dedicated  teacher 
and  able  administrator,  the  school  has 
grown  to  become  a  fully  accredited  4- 
year  college  known  today  as  the  Nichols 
College  of  Business  Administration  and 
School  of  Forestry. 

The  large  and  spacious  campus  com- 
prises some  200  acres  with  modem  build- 
ings and  facilities,  a  large  fieldhouse  and 
swimming  pool,  modem  dormltorln, 
athletic  fields  for  lacrosse,  football, 
track,  basebaU,  and  a  nine-hole  golf 
course. 

From  the  11  students  of  1931.  Nichols 
has  grown  to  a  student  Ixxiy  of  nearly 
700  and  a  faculty  of  42  members  and  de- 
grees are  now  conferred  in  accounting, 
finance,  management,  and  marlceting! 
Forestry  students  are  awarded  degrees 
in  forest  management  and  park  manage- 
ment. There  is  also  an  evening  division. 
The  name.  Col.  James  L.  Conrad,  has 
and  always  will  be  synonymous  with 
Nichols  College.  In  fact.  Colonel  Conrad 
is  known  today  as  "Mr.  Nichols  College." 
This  Is  quite  understandable  because 
Colonel  Conrad  not  only  built  from  the 
small  beghmhigs  of  1931.  but  again  in 
1946  rebuilt  Nichols  when  he  retumed 
from  the  war.  A  captain  in  the  Army 
Reserve,  he  entered  on  active  duty  in 
1941  and  2  years  later  the  college  closed 
its  doors.  At  the  end  of  the  war.  Colonel 
Conrad  retumed  to  rebuild  in  1946  the 
school  a  second  time. 

Designing  most  of  the  new  buildings. 
Colonel  Conrad  has  carefully  preserved 
the  New  England  colonial  style  and  to- 
day there  are  33  buildings  spread  over 
the  beautiful  Nichols  campus.  The 
newest  additi<m  Is  the  modem  fieldhouse 
with  a  large  «)orts  hall  and  Indoor  swim- 
ming pooL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  extend  my 
heartiest  congratulations  to  Colonel  Con- 
rad upon  the  tremendous  contributions 
he  has  made  to  the  community.  State, 
and  Nation  which  have  become  enriched 
by  the  enviable  record  of  achievements 
and  accomplishments  he  has  made  in 
training  and  molding  our  youth  into  ca- 
pable, respected,  and  useful  citizens  in 
conmiunities  all  over  the  land. 

His  has  been  a  trujy  dedicated  life 
whose  good  works  and  effective  contribu- 
tions will  remain  an  inspiration  to  us  for 
many,  many  yean  to  come— for  truly, 
Nichols  Is  a  living  monument  to  the  vi- 


sion, capabilities,  and  magnificent 
achievements  of  Col.  James  L.  Conrad, 
I  am  very  proud  of  Colonel  Conrad's 
brilliant  record.  It  is  one  of  distinctive 
achievement  marked  by  the  «)irlt  of 
true  dedication.  Such  loyal  service  ex- 
emplifies the  best  traditions  that  we  have 
in  America.  I  wish  for  him  many  happy 
years  In  retirement  and  hope  and  pray 
that  he  may  enjoy  all  choicest  bii^yyingg 
of  conthiued  good  health  with  the  satis- 
faction that  comes  from  finest  achieve- 
ments, and  every  measure  of  success, 
happiness,  and  peace. 


In  Defense  of  the  Colorado  River  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF  AUZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSENTATIVX8 

Wednesday.  May  25.  1968 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Colorado  River  project  is  Intended 
to  develop  the  water  resources  of  the 
West,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  There 
are  many  sincere  people  who  for  rea- 
sons they  consider  to  be  good  and  suf- 
ficient are  opposed  to  the  project.  How- 
ever, in  their  zeal,  many  usually  ac- 
curate individuals  and  newspapers  have 
made  rather  seriously  inaccurate  state- 
ments. As  an  illustration.  I  ask  per- 
mission to  Insert  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Thnes  of  May 
18.  1966.  together  with  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Times  signed  by  the  Hon- 
orable MoRKis  K.  Udall,  and  by  me. 
Trs  Rioh  Cost  of  Amookk 

With  Its  magnlflcent  scenery  and  attrac- 
tive cUmate,  Arizona  Ixaa  a  faat-growUig 
population  and  a  worsening  water  sbortage. 
But  there  Is  something  that  outreaohas  Its 
need  for  water.  That  Is  the  sUU's  breath- 
taking poUtlcal  audacity  in  trying  to  seise 
hold  of  national  resources  to  put  t^^rm  to 
its  own  use. 

Not  content  with  prc^mslng  <iiLm«  qq  the 
Colorado  River  that  would  Invade  the  Grand 
Canyon.  Arizona  would  also  like  to  tap  the 
Columbia  River  and  other  water  resources  of 
the  Northwest.  Title  Two  of  the  bill  to 
authorize  the  Central  Arizona  project  would 
open  the  door  to  this  use  of  Northwestern 
water. 

Not  very  surprisingly.  Senator  HsmT 
JacKsoN  of  Washington,  the  chairman  of  the 
Interior  Committee,  and  other  senators  from 
the  Northwest  are  upset  about  Title  Two. 
Because  of  Senator  Jackson's  pivotal  posi- 
tion on  the  committee,  the  Columbia  River 
Is  probably  safe  for  the  moment  from  Ari- 
zona's Imperial  appetite. 

But  the  Colorado  Is  not  so  fortunate. 
Arizona  and  the  neighboring  states  In  the 
Colorado  Basin  have  reached  a  political 
understanding  to  push  for  a  91.7  billion  plan 
that  Involves  building  two  dams,  one  above 
Orand  Canyon  National  Park  and  one  below 
It.  It  Is  true,  as  advocates  always  point  out, 
that  the  view  that  most  tourists  see  from 
the  south  rlm  of  the  Canyon  would  not  be 
altered.  But  the  Colorado  River,  as  one  of 
nature's  master  workmen  flowing  freely, 
moving  thousands  of  tons  of  silt  every  day, 
and  cutting  canytma.  would  do  Its  work  no 
more.  It  would  cease  to  be  a  fres-flowtag 
river;  Its  ecology  would  be  sutovfrted:  Its 
side  oanytms  would  sUt  up.  '^        <  -  v^ 
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TlM  Xngtij  In  all  thto  U  th*t  thw*  duu 
•r*  not  MMCttal  to  dlTart  watar  to  emtnl 
AifMBa;  thay  ara  maraly  Intendad  to  gan- 
•nta  liTilroalaotrlc  powar  which  wm  ba  aold 
at  a  profit.  It  ia  thla  rarenua  that  voold  ba 
vaail  to  pay.  In  part,  for  tha  watar  dlraralon. 

ArlBoaa  haa  to  hava  watar  and  Ita  legltl- 
mata  naada  can  and  ahould  ba  mat.  But 
Ornitrw  haa  tha  duty  to  study  tha  ttata's 
naada  In  terma  of  national  prtortttaa.  Tha 
flnt  oonaideration  muat  ba  that  tha  violation 
of  tha  Orantf  Canyon  la  too  hl^  a  prlca  to 


Hoon  or  RspaaasifTATiTaa. 
WathingUm,  D.C..  Mty  20, 1M€. 
Tht  Editob, 
The  New  York  Timet, 
Mew  York,  S.Y. 

Dbab  Sia:  Yoor  adltorlal  datad  May  18, 
1M6.  and  antltlad  "The  High  Coat  of  Arlaona" 
haa  bean  read  with  great  Intareat  by  thoae 
of  us  who  are  working  on  tha  pending  bill 
before  Congress  to  alleviate  the  water  prob- 
lems of  the  Southwest.  Because  the  edi- 
torial ortttdsea  Arlacma's  "breathtaking  po- 
lltical  audacity  In  trying  to  selae  hold  of 
national  resoxuxes  to  put  them  to  Its  own 
usa."  It  indlcatea  your  editor  U  not  aware  of 
tha  nature  of  the  problem  oc  the  purpose  of 
tha  bill.  We  from  Arlaona  would  like  to  pro- 
vide you  with  this  Information. 

Tha  revised  bill  to  which  you  refer  Is  not  a 
bill  sponsored  by  Arlaona  alone.  Indeed.  It 
was  co-sponsored  by  thirty-four  of  Cali- 
fornia's thirty-eight  representatives,  and  It 
haa  the  support  of  all  the  five  other  states  of 
tha  Colorado  River  Basin:  Colorado,  Nevada, 
MMr  Maxioo,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

Its  purpoaas  are  these:  to  construct  the 
works  to  bring  a  portion  of  Arlaona's  Colo- 
rado River  entitlement  to  central  Arlaona 
(Phoenix-Tucson)  where  It  is  desperately 
needed;  to  establish  criteria  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  river  to  protect  the  Intereata  of 
the  states  of  the  Upper  Baain  (Colorado,  New 
Mexloo,  Utah,  and  Wyoming)  and  permit 
them  to  develop  their  needed  projects;  to 
provide  for  the  water  to  fumlah  to  llazioo 
aa  required  by  the  treaty  between  the  U.8. 
and  Mexico:  and  to  Investigate  and  report 
OB  a  plan  or  plans  to  import  watar  to  the 
Colorado  to  provide  for  shortagea  which  are 
already  upon  the  baaln  and  wUl  grow  pro. 
gresatvely  worse.  The  bill  la  alao  deaigned  to 
provide  recreation  faellltlea  for  the  public  and 
to  Improve  conditions  for  fish  and  wildlife. 

No  particular  river  or  river  basin  Is  men- 
tioned In  the  bill  as  a  source  of  water  export 
but  the  Columbia  River  Basin  and  Northern 
California  are  likely  to  be  studied  as  poaaible 
soureaa  of  ImporUtlon.  The  bUl  provides 
only  for  a  study  of  water  ImportaUon.  Any 
actual  divaraion  of  water  could  come  only 
after  authorisation  by  Congreaa  in  a  subse- 
quent act. 

Water,  if  and  when  Imported  to  the  Colo- 
rado River,  la  not  to  serve  Arlaona  alone.  The 
firat  Import,  if  authorised,  would  provide  wa- 
ter to  aerve  the  Mexican  Treaty.  The  next 
stage  of  Imported  water  would  be  for  use  In 
Arlsona.  California,  and  Nevada,  and  the 
next  water  would  be  for  the  states  of  the  Up- 
per Colorado  Basin.  Imported  water  would 
also  be  provided  to  assist  sUtea  which  can 
use  It  In  course  of  transit,  such  aa  Nevada 
and  Eastern  Oregon. 

Tha  uaa  of  water  as  a  national  resource  is 
a  Tttal  part  of  the  present  program  of  our 
government.  It  la  expreaaed  in  the  Water 
Raaourcea  Planning  Act  passed  by  Congreaa 
in  IMS  providing  for  watar  planning  on  a 
national  scale  with  regional  and  river  baain 
studlea.  It  is  sxpreeaeU  In  the  bill  to  control 
p<MlTition.  Hm  fair  and  eOcient  utilisation 
of  tida  nation's  watar  is  as  Important  to 
Naw  Ytrk  as  It  to  to  Arlaona  and  tha  South- 


Wa  submit  that  thto  bill  to  not  an  attempt 
by  Arlaona  to  aalas  national  laaouroea  "for 


ita  own  uaa"  but  tha  Initiation  of  a  part  ctf 
the  national  program  for  broad  regional  wa- 
ter planning  in  which  the  resources  of  the 
wh(Ae  region  will  be  put  to  work  for  the 
benefit  of  more  than  3fi  million  paople.  Tha 
plain  fact  to  that  every  region  of  thto  coun- 
try to  threatened  with  a  future  water  ortoto. 
We  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  are  facing  oura 
first  because  we  are  (a)  the  moat  arid,  and 
(b)  the  fastest  growing.  Thto  bill  to  a  high- 
ly significant  pioneering  attempt  to  see 
whether  a  region  can  resolve  local  dlfferencea 
and  take  the  painful,  broad  and  expenalve 
steps  required  to  meet  long-range  water 
naada  before  they  become  critical. 

Nor  doea  Arlaona  desire  or  Intend  to  ruin 
the  Orand  Canyon  by  Ita  water  planning. 
The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  to  the 
natural  wonder  for  which  Arlaona  to  beat 
known,  and  It  to  Its  first  pride. 

Contrary  to  the  series  of  dtotorted  chargea 
which  are  being  made,  the  Colorado  Rlvar 
Baaln  Project  Act  does  not  bring  ruin  to  the 
Orand  Canyon.  The  river  would  still  flow 
unhampered  for  104  miles  through  the  Can- 
yon, past  the  famous  Bright  Angel  trail,  the 
famous  temple  formations,  and  the  other  be- 
loved landmarks  vtolble  from  the  South  Rim. 
In  fact,  no  dam.  «■  its  effects,  will  be  seen 
from  that  part  of  the  Canyon  so  familiar  to 
so  many  Americans. 

The  State  of  Arlaona  counts  among  its 
friends  the  people  of  all  of  the  other  forty- 
nine  states.  We  hope  we  can  obtain  the  im- 
derstandlng  and  cooperation  of  all  of  thaae 
atatea  without  harm  to  any. 
Respectfully, 

Mosaia  K.  Udall, 
Member  of  Congress. 
JoBN   J.    Rhodes, 
Member  of  Congress. 


May  25,  1966      I     May  25,  1966 
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Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  today 
to  the  growing  national  crisis  concerning 
the  struggle  against  pornography  and  ob- 
scene matter.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
pornography  is  the  Hydra  of  our  present- 
day  American  civilization.  LUce  the 
mythological  m(Hister  whl<di  had  nine 
heads,  any  of  which  when  cut  crfT,  was 
succeeded  by  two  others  unless  the  wound 
was  cauterized,  so  pornography  sup- 
pressed in  one  area  finds  the  purveyor 
of  pornography  going  to  another  area  to 
dispose  of  his  product. 

In  December  1963,  Ralph  Olnzburg 
was  sentenced  to  5  years  in  jail  and  lined 
$38,000  because  of  three  of  his  publica- 
tions. He  began  an  aiveal  from  his  con- 
viction, wrote  a  protest  against  the 
Judge's  decision  and  then  went  right  back 
to  his  same  office  and  began  the  publica- 
tion of  another  not  too  dlwdmiiiir  maga- 
zine. Edward  Mlshkin  was  found  guilty 
of  violating  a  New  York  law  by  hiring 
others  to  i»«pare  and  pubUsh  obscene 
bo(^  and  by  possessing  obscene  books 
with  intent  to  seU  them.  He,  too,  ap- 
pealed his  coDvietlon  and  went  right  back 
to  his  Times  Square  shop  where  six  new 
retail  outlets  have  opened  in  the  last  6 
months  Joining  the  dozen  already  there — 


New  York  Times,  BCareh  27.  1964.  nasa 
E-8.  ^ 

The  propagatloa  ot  pomograiAy  is  in- 
deed a  multifarious  evil  having  many 
sources  which  will  not  be  ovenxxne  by  a 
single  effort  anjrwhere-but  only  by  a  na- 
tionwide effort  by  a  commission  ap- 
pointed to  study  and  suggest  more  effec- 
tive means  to  combat  the  dissemlnatian 
of  noxious  and  obscene  matters  and  ma- 
terials, a  commlssioa  like  that  recom- 
mended in  my  bill  H  Jl.  14090. 

Although  almost  everyone  disapproves 
of  the  amount  of  pornography  now 
being  sold  in  this  country,  few  people 
realize  the  full  extent  of  the  business 
being  conducted.  A  study  made  in  19N 
indicated  that  the  traffic  in  mail  order 
pomograpfay  was  doubling  every  5  years. 
It  was  also  estimated  at  that  time  that 
dealing  in  pornographic  products  and 
books  was  a  $500  million  business.  Dur- 
ing the  1965  hearings  before  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
House  C(xnmittee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  KM.  7465  to  establish  a  similar 
commission,  one  witness  testified: 

A  $3  billion  business  In  raw  and  rampant 
pornography  to  poisoning  our  youth  and 
*  *  •  that  almost  2  million  teenagen  sre 
soUclted  annuxUly  through  the  malls  with 
lewd  and  obecene  llteratiire.  (Hearings  be- 
fore the  Select  Suboommlttee  on  Education 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
tAbor  on  HJl.  74«8,  8»th  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion. 1965,  p.  59.) 

In  Time  magazine,  in  December  1965, 
there  was  an  article  on  "The  Obscenity 
C?hore"  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  which 
it  was  said  that  the  Court  was  caught 
between  the  extremes  of  declaring  that 
the  first  amendment  protected  all  writ- 
ings and  an  immediate  restoration  of  aU 
obscenity  cases  to  local  courts.  The  first 
position  "might  open  the  CJourt  to  criti- 
cism fw  seeming  to  encourage  pornog- 
raphy" and  the  second  "might  encourage 
local  censorship  of  legitimate  literature." 
Time  concluded: 

The  Court  needs  an  honorable  compro- 
mise—but  what  to  It?  (Time.  Dec.  17.  1B66. 
p.  39.) 

The  Court  found  its  compnnnise  in  the 
decisions  in  March  1966,  when  it  affirmed 
the  convictions  of  Olnzburg  and  Mlsh- 
kin. It  also  continued  to  spell  out  addi- 
tional tests  to  determine  the  definition  of 
obscenity. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  obscenity  re- 
veals that  it  is  one  of  the  newer  crimes. 
It  was  first  made  punishable  under  Eng- 
lish common  law  in  1727,  and  Federal 
legislation  to  control  the  flow  of  ob- 
scene material  through  the  malls  was 
first  enacted  in  this  country  in  1873. 
This  first  Federal  legislation  was  intro- 
duced by  Anthony  Comstoct,  of  New 
Yoric.  who  was.  at  that  time,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
8upi»«ssion  of  Vice.  Attempts  to  con- 
trol obscenity  are  often  referred  to  u 
experiments  in  "comstockery." 

Obscenity  is  an  international  as  well  ai 
a  national  problem.  BCore  than  40  yean 
ago  the  League  ot  Nations  held  intema- 
tlcmal  conventions  for  the  suppression 
of  the  drculatlon  of  and  traiBc  in  ob- 
sottie  publications.  The  United  Natkms 
has  continued  these  conferences,  fin 
fact  at  a  recent  United  Nations  oonf er- 
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ence  attended  by  85  natfaKxs  the  UXilted 
States  was  "pretty  much  alone  on  the 
iBsue  of  mass  media.  It  i  t^rau  that  the 
poiizayal  of  crime,  vlolerice,  brutality, 
and  sadism  has  a  bad  eflec  Uoa  youth  and 
Is  directly  conducive  to  crlj  lie.  The  men- 
tion of  lack  of  sdeatiflc  k>roof  4>y  the 
VS.  delegation  was  met.  i  by  and  large. 
with  incredulity— pertiaps  one  should  say 
utter  amazement,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  hostility"— hearings.  su>ra.  page  65. 
This  attitude  on  the  pai}^  of  other  na- 
tions coincides  with  th^  opinion  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover: 

The  clrctilatlon  at  periodlbkto  containing 
■tisdous  materiato  plays  an It^portant  part 
In  the  development  of  crine  among  the 
jouth  of  our  oountry.  (^^ulngs.  supra, 
p.  64.)  ij 

A  Commission  on  Nozlow  and  Obecene 
Matters  and  Materials,  aajproposed,  by 
my  bill  is  needed  to  brii^  together  in 
(816  coordinated  effort  all  Imtional,  State, 
and  local  agencies  to  compat  the  traffic 
in  obscene  materials  and  to  Join  with 
the  Citizens  for  Decent  UJberature  and 
other  private  groups  who  Are  dedicated 
to  ending  this  traffic.  It  whs  James  Kil- 
patrick  In  his  1960  book.  "T^e  Smut  Ped- 
dlers," who  stated  that  the  Citizens  for 
Decent  literature  conceive:  pf  "their  war 
upon  obscenity  as  a  duty  ifhey  owe  so- 
ciety and  as  a  responsibility  they  hold 
IS  parents  and  good  citizene." 

The  battle  against  obscenity  should 
rightly  be  called  a  war  bMause  of  the 
^  of  the  c(xifllot — ^it  sf^eads  across 

luse  of  the 

it  from  the 

a  waridso 

less  we  take 

it  is  in  the 


tallied  on  the  deereaalng  moral  tone  of  our 
•ociety.     (Hearings,  supra,  p.  81.) 

Whatever  the  causes  of  our  present 
I^ight  with  regard  to  pornography,  the 
time  has  come  to  take  steps  to  corteot  It 
and  the  first  step  is  certainly  the  crea- 
tion of  a  commission  to  coordinate  ef- 
forts for  an  all-out  war  on  it.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  recently  given  a  small 
particle  <rf  hope  in  this  regard  in  affirm- 
ing the  convictions  of  Obizburg  and 
Mlshkin  and  in  setting  forth  a  new  and 
a  more  easily  enforced  facet  in  its  defi- 
nition of  obscenity.  The  Mlshkin  de- 
cision, according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
"gave  ammunition  to  the  antipomog- 
raphy  groups  and  to  efforts  to  clean  up 
the  Times  Square  area."  The  chief  in- 
spector of  that  area  reported: 

•  •  •  [Alrrestsfor  thesaleordtotrtbutkm 
of  sex  literature  have  Increased  300  percent 
alnce  the  Court's  ruling.  (New  York  Times, 
search  87.  19M,  p.  4E.) 
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Presidential  Cbmmlssica  through  its  im- 
port will  shed  great  light  upon  the  issues 
involved  and  will  proceed  by  their  sum- 
mary recommendations  to  mount  a  na- 
tional effort  to  curb  the  productlaa  of 
filth  and  other  obscene  materials. 


Cape  Cod  Nafieul  Seaskoi*— A  Dnam 
Cone  TfM 
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the  entire  ooimtry — and 

intensity  o  fthe  bom 

dealers  in  pornography, 
which  we  may  well  lose 

action  on  it  very  soon,  i „  .,  ^  „.  „^^ 

House  of  Representatives  where  action 
fflnst  be  taken.  Senator  MIuhdt.  In  his 
testimony  betore  the  Houstaj  Committee, 
supra,  mentioned  that  th^  Senate  had 
passed  the  bill  several  tlmu  but  that  it 
"never  came  up  for  vote  onj  the  floor  of 
the  House"— hearings,  su^.  page  9. 
Senator  Mundt  also  conumented  <m  the 
critics  of  this  legislation  whp  claim  "that 
the  people  buying  these  bo^ks  arent  af- 
fected by  them,  that  It  does  mot  have  any 
result  in  connection  with  tl^^ir  social  at- 
titudes, that  censorship  is 
In  which  you  can  deal  wl; 
censorship  is  bad." 

It  was  during  the  House  ^^.^.^^a  miau 
tl>»t  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  Fred 
N.  Vinson,  Jr.,  announced  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  connection  with 
«e  D^jartment  of  Healths  Education, 
jad  Welfare  was  considering  "a  iwoposal 
wr  conducting  a  scientific  fctudy  on  the 
effects  of  obscenity"  on  the  human 
»und— hearings,  supra,  pa|:E  110. 

One  of  the  witnesses  before  the  House 
committee  summarized  the|  need  for  a 
""wnission  as  follows.    Hfe  said: 

Bering  in  mind  that  theaiilchanneto  of 
■oai  decay  are  now  nation-' ilde,  there  to 
■wute  need  for  a  commission  io  be  formed 
«»  national  level  to  study  filly  the  prob- 
"■s  that  are  facing  our  Natl(^<i  due  to  the 
•jw-tacreaslng  nood  of  ponl<»grapby  and 
■aut  In  every  field  of  social  an  1<  bualn 
■*totlon  today.  •  •  • 
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The  Supreme  Court  found  that  Mlsh- 
kln's  activity  was  "not  innocent  but  cal- 
culated purveyance  of  filth."  (.Mishkin  v. 
New  York.  \JB.  Supreme  Court  No.  49. 
Mar.  21,  1968.)  It  also  found  that 
Ginzburg's  publications  in  addition  to 
meeting  the  earlier  tests  of  obscenity  laid 
down  by  tlie  Court  in  Roth  v.  United 
States.  354  U.S.  476  (1957) .  and  Jacobel- 
Us  v.  Ohio.  378  UJ3. 184  (1964) .  were  sold 
as  "conmierclal  exploitation  of  erotica 
s(rfely  for  the  sake  of  their  i«iirient  ap- 
peal." (Gimburg  v.  United  States.  XJJB 
Supreme  Court  No.  42,  Mar.  21, 1966.) 

Tlie  same  day,  however,  found  the 
Supreme  Court  refusing  to  find  the  no- 
torious "Fanny  Hill"  obscene  and  send- 
ing the  case  against  it  back  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts supreme  Court.  This  decision 
caused  Mr.  Justice  Clark  to  write : 

It  to  with  regret  tliat  I  write  thto  dlMenting 
opinion.  However,  the  pubUc  should  know 
of  the  continuous  flow  of  pornographic  mate- 
rial reaching  thto  Court  and  the  Increaaing 
problem  Statee  have  in  oontroUlng  it  (A 
Book  Named  "John  Cleland's  Memoirs  of  a 
Woman  of  Pleasure."  et  al.  v.  Massachusetts. 
US.  Supreme  Court,  No.  388,  March  21, 1988.) 

Justice  (Mark's  words,  "the  puUlc 
should  know  of  the  continuous  fiow  of 
pornographic  material."  and  "the  In- 
creasing problem  in  controlling  It."  pro- 
vide the  greatest  single  argument  tor  the 
passage  of  HJl.  14090.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  (Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials  will  let 
the  public  know  and  wlU  coordinate  all 
efforts  in  the  public's  war  on  pornog- 
raphy. Just  as  the  Hydra  was  aii^in 
finally  by  Hercules,  so  perhaps  the  pas- 
sage of  H  H.  14090  and  a  herculean  effwt 
on  the  part  of  all  law  enforcement  oa- 
cials  and  citizens  may  overcome  the 
pernicious  traffic  hi  obscenity  now  exist- 
ent in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  be  part 
of  th3  national  effort  to  curb  fllth  and 
the  corrosive  effect  it  has  upon  our  youth 
like  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  this  national  effort,  I  seek  not 
to  limit  directly  or  Indirectly  any  Amer- 
ican's constitutional  entitlements,  but  I 
wish  to  register  serious  concern  regard- 
ing the  ever  mounting  volume  of  por- 
nography and  obscenity  filtering  through 
6ur  society.    X  beUeve  sincerely  that  a 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  for- 
mal establlshmait  of  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  will  be  marked  this  Memorial 
Day  weekend  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies at  Eastham,  Mass.  The  main  dedi- 
catory address  will  be  given  by  our  good 
friend  and  former  oolleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Stewart  L.  Udall.  who  as  out- 
standing Secretary  of  the  Interior  took 
a  most  active  part  in  hoping  to  estab- 
UA  this  memorable  addition  to  tiie  na- 
tional parte  system. 

This  event  is  particularly  pleasing  to 
me.  because  It  is  just  a  little  more  than 
9  years  ago  that  I  Introduced  on  April 
8.  1957,  the  first  bill  in  Congress  calling 
for  the  creation  of  a  national  park  on 
Cape  Cod.  I  was  prompted  to  Introduce 
this  bill,  numbered  HH.  6720.  largely  as 
the  result  of  the  special  National  Parte 
Service  study,  "Our  Vanishing  Shote- 
Une."  which  showed  that  out  of  the  3.700 
miles  of  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  shoie- 
llne  only  240  miles  were  held  by  the 
State  or  Federal  Governments  for  public 
recreational  use. 

HA.  6720  qMcifled  no  q^ecial  bound- 
aries or  speciOc  acreage.  It  was  intro- 
duced to  get  more  detailed  studies  from 
the  Department  of  the  Ihtertor  for  re- 
view and  action  by  the  Congress  on  a 
national  park  at  Cape  Cod.  With  the 
friendly  and  effective  help  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
Honorable  Waywx  N.  Aspwall.  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  was  requested 
to  prepare  the  needed  legislative  reports 
for  committee  review. 

As  primary  objective,  HJl.  6720  sought 
to  preserve  for  the  people  an  unusual 
historical,  biological,  and  geological 
treasure  trove  on  Cape  Cod— truly  a 
variety  of  dgnifleant  attributes  not 
found  hi  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
HJl.  6720  sought  to  protect  the  scenic 
beauties  of  Cape  Cod  and  make  available 
for  the  people  its  recreational  features 
and  quiet  chann.  HJR.  6720  sought  to 
prevent  some  of  the  deterioration  which 
had  bec<Mne  all  too  evident  In  recent 
years  along  some  parts  of  Cape  Cod. 

More  than  a  century  ago.  Henry  David 
Thoreau  in  his  timeless  eulogy  to  the 
cliffs  on  the  Great  Outer  Beach  of  Cape 
Cod's  forearm,  wrote  of  its  wonders: 

There  I  had  got  the  Cape  under  me.  •■ 
much  aa  If  I  were  riding  it  barebacked.  It 
waa  not  aa  on  the  map,  or  taan.  tmu  the 
atage  coach;  Jiut  there  I  found  tt  aU  out  of 
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dcwra,  huge  and  real,  Oape  Cod!  m  It  oannot 
be  repreMntcd  on  •  map.  color  It  as  you  wlU- 
the  thlny  itMU.  Uiaa  wtalcb  then  la  nothUic 
more  like  It,  no  truer  ptetu»  cr  aooouat; 
whlpix  you  eannot  go  farther  and  aee  •  •  • 
What  are  firings  and  waterfaUa?  Here  ta 
the  aprlng  of  Bprlnga,  the  waterfaU  of  water- 
faUa.  A  atorm  In  tha  f aU  or  winter  u  the 
time  to  visit  It;  a  lighthouse  or  a  flaherman's 
hut  the  true  hotel.  A  man  mar  stand  there 
and  put  all  America  btiUnd  him. 

Otir  beloved  President  Kennedy  saw 
Cape  Cod  with  the  eyes  of  llioreau  and 
when  he  was  Senator  sponsored  In 
September  1959  with  Senator  Saitoh- 
stall  and  the  able  distinguished  M&a- 
ber  representing  Cape  Cod  In  the  House, 
the  Honorable  Hastinos  Kixth,  legisla- 
tion setting  out  specific  boundaries  for 
the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore. 

Truly,  it  must  have  been  a  great  mo- 
ment when  President  Kennedy  signed 
the  Cape  Cod  bill  In  August  1961.  I  well 
recall  his  words  at  the  White  House 
signing  ceremony  K^en  he  said  : 

This  act  makes  It  poaalble  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  through  their  Oovem- 
ment,  to  acquire  and  preserve  the  natural 
and  hutorlc  values  of  a  portion  of  Oape  Cod 
for  the  Insplrattoa  and  enjoyment  of  people 
aU  over  the  United  Statea. 

Tbla  U  a  wlaa  um  of  our  natural  resotiroes, 
and  I  am  sure  that  future  generatlona  will 
benefit  greatly  from  the  wise  action  taken 
by  the  members  of  the  Congress  who  are  here 
today. 

And  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  for- 
mal dedication  of  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  on  Memorial  Day,  1966.  there 
will  be  preserved  forever  for  the  people  of 
this  Nation  the  glory  of  sea  and  sand, 
history  and  tradition,  beauty  and  charm 
of  an  area  of  Cape  Cod  which  the  phi- 
losopher-poet. Thoreau  In  his  century 
and  our  own  great  President  Kennedy  In 
our  own  time  saw  and  loved. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoKo.  I  include  therein  the  full 
text  of  my  HH.  6720,  Introduced  on  April 
8.  1957. 

The  material  follows: 

HJt.  8730 


(Congressional  REcoub'^-isS^rA'ra 


Service,  and  for  other  purpoMs".  approved 
August  25,  1916  (38  Stat.  638). 

(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper 
development  and  maintenance  at  the  park 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ahaU  conatruot 
and  maintain  therein  such  roads,  trails, 
markers,  buUdlngs,  and  other  ImprovemenU. 
and  such  facilities  for  the  care  and  accom- 
modation of  visitors,  as  he  may  deem  necee- 
sary. 

Sac.  S.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
^proprlated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provlalona  of  this  Act. 


^ay  25,  1966 


Axidress  of  Hon.  Frank  TboapMn,  Jr^ 
Before  the  Wkiag  Device  Section  of  the 
National  Dcctrical  Mannfactwtrc  As- 
Mdaiioa 


A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  eatabllahment  of 
the  Oape  Cod  Nattonal  Park.  In  the  State 
of  IfaaaaebosetU 

Be  «  etMcted  by  tHe  Senate  and  Route  of 
Ktpreaentativtt  of  the  United  States  of 
fjyfaw  **  Oongreaa  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  acquire  by 
gift,  purchase,  condemnation,  transfer  from 
anyFederal  agency,  or  otherwise,  such  lands 
(together  with  any  Improvements  thereon) 
aa  he  ahall  consider  necessary  or  dealrable 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Unds  In 
the  vicinity  of  Oape  Cod.  situated  In  the 
Oommonwealth  of  Uassachusetts,  as  a  na- 
tional park. 

(b)  Any  Federal  agency  is  authorlaed  to 
transfer,  without  consideration,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  any  lands  (together  with 
any  Improvementa  thereon)  which  are  excess 
to  the  needs  of  such  agency  for  use  by  the 
■aid  Secretary  in  carrying  out  the  provlstons 
of  this  Act. 

^^-  '■  <•>  *">•  J*™"*  Mqulred  under  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shaU  be  set  aalde  as  a 
public  park  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
tte  peopU  of  the  United  statea,  and  shaU 
be  deirignated  aa  the  Oape  Cod  NaUonal  Park 
^  ?^«^.P*r>  Service,  under  the  i^l 
rfS.*!^  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ahaU 
•tolBtotw,  protect,  and  devtiop  the  parlt 
aubjeot  to  the  provtaiooa  of  the  Act  «i- 
vued  "An  Act  to  eatebUsh  a  MkttosaJ  Piok 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  oniAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESKNTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1966 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  ICr.  Speaker  it  Is 
with  pleasure  that  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  recent  address  of 
our  dlstingtilshed  colleague.  Congressman 
Pkaiik  Thompsok,  Jr..  of  New  Jersey,  be- 
fore the  wiring  device  section  of  the  Na- 
tional Electrical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

Congressman  THoicpsoir  Is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  is,  therefore,  closely 
concerned  with  the  NaUonal  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  as  it  Is  administered  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

In  his  address.  Congressman  Thomp- 
soH  has  many  worthwhile  and  interest- 
ing observations,  comments,  and  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  I  believe 
his  address  is  must  reading  for  those 
who  wish  to  become  better  Informed  on 
this  important  subject. 

The  address  follows: 
AmttBW  or  How.  FKank  TnoicrsoN,  Ja.,  Bb- 

roaa  thb  Wnuwo  Dwnca  Sacnoi*  or  th« 

Nationai.  RLacraiCAL  Uahutactvrkbb  Aa- 

■OCIATIOir 

The  Introduction  by  your  Chairman  la 
very  pleasant,  but  It  reminds  me  of  the  story 
about  the  boy  who  came  home  from  Sunday 
School  and  his  grandmother  aaked  him  what 
he  has  learned.  The  lad  repUed  that  he  had 
heard  a  great  story,  all  about  how  Moees  got 
hU  people  out  of  sUvery.  Moses  woke  his 
people  early  In  the  morning,  and  before  the 
Pharacto  knew  It.  they  were  acnes  the  Red 
sea.  Then  the  Pharaoh  aent  his  armored 
columns  and  his  tanks  after  Moeea,  but 
MosM  caUed  on  his  dive  bombers,  which  hit 
the  bridge  when  aU  the  Egyptian  troops  wew 
on  It,  Mid  they  were  all  drowned  in  the  Red 
aaa.  His  grandmother  said:  -'Sonny,  they 
dldnt  teach  you  any  such  nonsense  "  The 
boy  admitted  that  that  was  so.  but  said: 
ll?ve  It?**  '°"  "**  *™**''  ^°"  wouKlnt  be- 

Tm  glad  the  Chairman  did  not  tell  the 
teuthabout  me  In  his  Introduction,  but  I 
wlU  try  to  teU  you  some  truths,  hard  thouch 
Oiey  may  be.  about  tb»  National  labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 

-.jtJLT"  ^^'  '  ***"  *^*  ^>«5lal  Subcom- 
mlttaa  on  lAbor  in  the  House  of  R^reaent- 


f**!.!?:.  "  ^  "»•  i°^  <*  "»1*  Subcomnuttss 
to  "ride  herd"  on  the  National  LabarKliT 
Uons  Act  as  It  la  administered  by  the  Ral 
tlonal  Labor  Relations  Boam.  -nus  Com 
mlttee  assignment  takea  ua  right  into^ 
thick  of  all  the  curr«nt  lasuea.  ^ 

Two  of  the  lasuea  which  my  Suboonunlttse 
t^icnd  with  many  witnesses.  andTbo^ 
7^^  y«  proposed  amendmenu,  are  Section 
14(b)  and  the  'Common  Situs  Plcketli^ 
amendment.  Should  SecUon  14(b)  b«  » 
pealed,  and  with  It  the  1»  SUte  "Riffht-'TwI 

T^*"  ]^n  ^^'*^*'  ''*  ««»<**  •  "commonl 
situs  picketing"  blU  and  thereby  permit  a 
particular  unloo-the  carp«»ters.  the  eiec- 
^^1"^?**  P^*  •  non-union  employer  at 
thebulimng  site  shared  by  the  non-union 
auboontractor  with  other  suboontractor.: 
many  of  whom  are  union,  and  whose  em- 
ployees might  be  expected  to  honor  the 
primary  picket  line? 
Th«e     are     controversial     matters;     but 

^if^J^fw  ''"^ '**™*™*^°«-  I  am  sure  the 
glamxM-  <rf  these  and  similar  assignment,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  Bob  Otirra 
resigned  from  our  Subcommittee  to  accept  a 
Michigan  seat  In  the  Senate;  that  Ca«i,toh 
f^?"  .**  '■***B»1»«  to  »««k  the  Governorship 
of  Mainland;  that  Ralph  Soott  Is  reslgnlnV 
to  seek  some  peace  and  qxUet  In  his  naihra 
North  CaroUna  foothUls. 

™iT^vl.T?.S**"  a  big  gap  in  our  Com- 
mlttee.  but  fortunately,  we  have  plenty  of 
bench  strength:  Jm  D'Hasa  from  Michigan, 
whose  district  runs  from  Detroit,  through 
the  northern  suburbs.  Htjoh  Caket  whnw 
18  children  add  to  the  beauty  and  density 
Of  his  populous  constituency  In  BnxAlyn. 
JAiras  ScRKUB.  from  the  Bronx,  who  made 
adlstlngulahed  name  for  himself  In  urban 
redevelopment  and  the  building  of  iHanned 
ownmunltlee  prior  to  his  arrival  In  Congress. 
On  the  RepubUc&n  aide  we  have  Olxnw 
AOTaxwa  of  Selma,  Alabama;  Edwasd  Gdinxt 
from  Florida:  and  Oodew  Red  from  West- 
2m?  *^'^*^'  ^'^  York-aU  with  gnat 

OoUectlvely,  we  have  a  diversity  of  back- 
grounds, experience,  predilections,  and  what 
have  you.  We  share,  however,  a  common 
ooncem  that  the  Labor  Act  work  weU  and 
work  as  Oongreas  Intended  It  to  work. 

With  this  background  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some 
of  the  areas  of  our  concerns  about  the 
effectlveneas  of  the  National  Labcw  Relattons 
Act. 

I.  THZ  PROBLDC  or  OBJIT 

A  major  weakness  In  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  Is  the  long  delay  in  tha 
NIA8  proceedings  In  holding  elections;  and, 
more  ImportanUy.  in  the  trial  of  unfair  labor 
practice  cases.  If  an  employer  discharges 
an  employee  for  union  reasons  today.  It 
makes  Uttle  practloal  difference  If  he  to 
orvmd  to  rrtnstate  the  man  two  years  fhan 
now. 

A.  In  representation  hearingi 
As  you  know,  otie  of  the  major  fxmctloni 
of  the  Labor  Board  Is  to  conduct  elecUom 
wherein  the  employees  select,  by  secret  bal- 
lot, the  imlon  of  their  choice,  or  no  union 
at  all. 

Upon  a  petition  showing  that  at  least  30% 
of  the  employees  want  a  imlon,  the  Labor 
Board  win  hold  such  an  election.  The  Board 
must  ascertain  the  "appropriate  unit",  those 
who  axe  employed  within  this  unit,  and  iden- 
tify thoee  who  are  Ineligible  to  vote  because 
they  are  supervisors,  guards,  professional 
employees,  or  otherwise  Ineligible. 

In  1060  It  took  110  days  (almost  4  months) 
from  the  time  the  peUUon  for  an  election 
was  filed  until  the  election  was  ordered.  To- 
day. It  takes  48  days  (about  a  month  and  a 
haU) . 

This  decrease  In  time  was  due  to  the  IBM 
Landrum-Oilffln  amendments  wherein  we  in 
Congress  authorised  the  Labor  Board  to  dele- 
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■ion.    An  un- 


pte  the  routine  work  of  oinduetlng  elec- 
ttoos  to  the  Regional  OlrecU  is,  leaai  Hiig  to 
Itself  the  power  to  review  Important  casee. 

This  delegation  has  worked  well.  About 
90%  of  the  election  cases  are  decided  on  the 
loene  by  the  local  offldala  In  ibout  a  month 
and  a  half.  The  remainder  gp  to  the  Board 
In  Washington  on  review,  t^ese  are  the 
novel  cases,  the  rough  oases,  the  cases  wher« 
there  Is  conflict;  and  there,  t^  lateat  figures 
thow,  It  takes  an  average  of  1131  days  (over 
4  months)  from  petition  for  election  vmtU 
decision  that  an  elecUon  shq^Id  be  held.  I 
don't  know  If  we  can  hope 
provement. 

B.  In  unfair  labor  prac 

The  delay  In  processing 
tlce  cases  continues.     Iiet  . 
process  here  and  some  of  th 

1.  The  charge  and  investi^  .,.„  .„_ 

ttii  labor  practice  case  begins  When  a  union, 
a  company,  or  an  individual  walks  Into  the 
Beglonal  Office  and  charges  that  his  rights 
under  the  Labor  Act  have  been  violated.  The 
regional  officials  Investigate  the  charge.  In- 
terview witnesses,  and  decide,  to  dlsmlsa'  the 
charge  or  go  forward.  This  process  takea.  on 
tn  average,  25  days.  There  W  then  a  process 
ol  mediation,  where  the  partlia  are  Informed 
of  their  rights.  If  there  Is  no  settlement,  a 
"complaint"  is  filed.  There  U  an  average  of 
SO  days  (2  months)  from  the  charge  to  the 
tiiuance  of  complaint.  i 

a.  The  complaint  and  hearing.  After  the 
complaint  Is  issued  by  the  Reglbnal  Office,  an 
Independent  trial  examiner  (n  Washington 
U  assigned  the  case;  and  he  k(ts  like  a  trial 
Judge  hearing  all  the  evidence,  It  takes  ap- 
proximately 66  days  (2  monkiis)  from  the 
iMuance  of  the  complaint  to  tl^e  close  of  the 
hearing. 

Then,  the  trial  examiner 
ftodings  of  fact  and  conclusio. 
tAkes.  on  the  average,  an  addl 
(Almost  4  months) . 

In  short,  the  case  Is  pend- 
eiamlner  level  for  almost  six  ♦uuawiH.  lao 
delay  at  this  stage  Is  due  alnioet  entirely  to 
the  large  volvune  of  business  handled  by  each 
trial  examiner,  and  can  be  s<Wred  by  hiring 
more  trial  examiners.    This  U  being  done. 

8.  Appeal  to  the  Labor  Bokfd.  Currently. 
•very  person  who  loses  at  theltrial  examiner 
level  has  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  Labor  Board. 
There  were  748  such  appeals  thU  last  fiscal 
yeaf-almost  2  a  day.  They  pile  up  awaiting 
their  turn  for  decision,  and  It  takes  on  an 
werege  of  106  days  (3^  monlths)  from  the 
time  the  appeal  la  filed  untU  tha  Labor  Board 
decides  the  case.  [[ 

4.  ^ppeol  to  the  Courts  of  Appeal.  The 
•onng  party  then  has  a  right  to  appeal  his 
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to  the  United  Statea  Co 
lor  review;  and  this  opport 
«•    Over  64%   of  the  lltlj 
labor  Board  take  this  oppo: 
other  year  or  so  Is  added  to 

In  eum.  It  takes,  on  an  _.„-o„,  .v««,  *,. 
monttia  from  the  time  the  ch4rge  Is  filed  In 
tte  Seconal  Office  until  it  Is  Jicided  by  the 
iwor  Board  In  Washington.  *hen  there  U 
np  to  another  year  while  the  c^  Is  pending 
to  court  on  review.  P         t'""**^ 

iwff  iS  ^'^  ^°°  Subcommittee  asked  In 
«w:  If  an  employer  refuses  tta  bargain  col- 
"cttvtfy  on  June  1,  1961.  hoi^  much  good 
TO!  be  done  by  an  order  to  bt,rgaln  entered 
June  1.  1963?"  By  then  the  S  wm^ 
Mjd  and  long  gone,  there  wlU  be  no  one  to 
■wKaln  with.  F 

«iJS**^*  add  that  the  norma  1 1  imf  air  labor 
jnjcUcea  committed  by  unions(4o  not  go  un- 
jwedled  for  this  length  of  lime.  BecUon 
w(i)  of  our  Act  requires  the  Regional  offl- 
««to  seek  Interim  relief  froid  the  Federal 
«wt.  Whenever  there  is  reai^  to  beUeve 
«M  a  union  haa  violated  theTKondary  boy- 
S*L.  '  bot-cargo.  or  the  tcognltlonal- 
»"*ftog  provisions  of  our  law , 
'">at  can  be  done  about  this  i  elay? 
CXn ^7a»-*art  9 


Not  much  at  the  Regional  Office  level  when 
two  months  go  by  whUe  the  case  Is  Investi- 
gated and  the  complaint  Is  fUed.  We  can 
prod  the  local  officials,  but  there  la  a  need 
for  tharougfanesB  In  investigation  and  in  the 
opportunity  for  conciliation. 

At  the  trial  examiner  level — six  months 
from  complaint  to  decision — ^we  can  cut 
down  the  delay  by  hiring  more  trial  examin- 
ers and  spreading  the  case  load  and  the  work 
to  more  people. 

At  the  Labor  Board  level,  there  are  various 
proposals  for  cutting  down  the  3^^  month 
delay.  One  proposal  Is  more  Labor  Board 
members,  operating  In  panels  of  three.  An- 
other pr(^>oaal  Is  that  we  create  regional. 
Intermediate  Labor  Boards,  with  appeal  to 
the  Washington  Labor  Board  on  a  discre- 
tionary basis. 

I  favor  a  greater  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  trial  examiners.  If  similar  delegation 
worked  In  representation  cases,  why  not  try 
It  in  unfair  labor  practice  cases.  At  least  for 
certain  kinds. 

A  great  bulk  of  the  unfair  labor  practice 
cases  concern  violation  of  8(a)  (8) ,  discharge 
because  of  union  membership  or  activity. 
Moat  of  these  cases  Involve  questions  of 
fact — did  the  employer  discharge  the  man 
because  of  union  activity,  as  charged;  or 
was  It  because  of  inefficiency  aa  alleged  by 
the  employer.  In  this  type  of  case,  the 
Labor  Board  generally  affirms  the  findings  of 
the  trial  examiner;  and  does  so  unanimously. 
This  is  the  situation  in  over  06%  of  these 


Why  must  these  cases  flood  the  Labor 
Board  and  clog  the  decisional  processes? 
Judge  Friendly,  of  the  Cburt  of  Appeals  for 
the  2nd  Circuit,  suggests  that  the  trial  ex- 
aminer decision  be  made  final.  I  almost 
agree;  but  I  would  give  the  Labor  Board  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  review  this  type  of 
case  when  there  is  a  novel  or  otherwise  un- 
usual question  Involved. 

In  short,  I  think  that  we  In  Congress 
should  amend  the  Act  to  permit  the  Labor 
Board  to  delegate  greater  authority  to  the 
trial  examiners  In  these  routine,  factual 
cases  which  arise  under  this  particular 
section  of  the  law. 

n.  THZ  PEOBuac  or  azicxDns 
Another  problon  we  regard  seriously  la 
that  of  remedies.  Here  too,  I  would  like  to 
center  upon  the  8(a)  (8)  violations— the  dla- 
charge  of  employees  because  of  union  mem- 
bership or  activity.  These  charges  con- 
stitute 72%  of  all  charges  against  employers: 
and  they  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Act— 
the  right  guaranteed  by  Section  7  to  "aelf- 
organlzatlon". 

These  discharges  seldom  occur  in  a  union- 
ized plant;  and  the  normal  or  typical  situ- 
ation as  we  see  it.  Is  something  like  this 

The  union  begins  an  organizing  drive;  and 
the  employw  decides  to  reelst.  He  does  this 
by  discharging  a  handful  of  the  known 
activists  In  the  union  organizing  drive. 
This  chills  the  enthusiasm  of  the  others,  and 
the  organizing  drive  dies  down.  An  unfair 
labor  practice  charge  is  filed;  and  ulti- 
mately, a  year  after  the  event  (or  two  years 
If  the  employer  seeks  court  review),  tha 
Labor  Board  orders  the  employer  to  rein- 
state the  discharged  employees  with  back 
pay— leas  what  they  eamad  whUe  they  were 
laid  off. 

Now,  approximately  a  quarter  of  the  em- 
ployees whose  reinstatement  Is  ordered  can't 
be  foxmd.  They  have  moved  elsewhere  and 
have  Just  dropped  out  of  sight.  Another 
qxiarter  have  been  found,  but  don't  want 
their  old  Jobs  back.  They  found  other  em- 
ployment, and  are  happy.  Hie  other  half 
goes  back  to  work  at  the  old  Job,  with  back 
pay,  less  what  they  earned  elsewhere.  What- 
ever the  amounts  the  employer  must  pay, 
these  amounU  are  tax  deductible  aa  a  butl- 
neaa  expense.  These  relnstotemant-wlth.., 
back-pay  awards  have  been  cbaraetertEcd  by 
union  spokesmen  as  "nothing  mare  than 


license  fees  for  unlon-b\»ttng~.  l  am  afraid 
there  U  some  truth  In  that.  The  employer 
rida  his  plant  of  a  tmlon.  and  atanda  to  suffer 
very  Uttie  loos. 

I  suggest  we  take  the  profit  out  of  this 
violation  of  the  Labor  law.  I  suggeet  ape- 
ciflcally,  that  the  eQ4>Ioyee  dlachuged  for 
union  membership  be  given  double,  or  treble, 
damages  for  his  lost  wagee.  He  certainly 
needa  It;  for  the  costs  In  mental  anxiety,  la 
the  loss  of  installment  purchase  items.  In 
the  costs  of  borrowing  to  tide  one  over  ex- 
ceed by  far  the  amount  lost  in  steady  Income. 

I  further  suggest  that  this  violation  of 
the  Labor  law  be  made  more  expenatve  by 
hitting  the  violator  where  It  hurts — In  tha 
poeketbook.  Many  of  these  repeated  vio- 
lators— and  they  can  be  Ident'led — have  con- 
traota  with  tha  government.  I  suggest  that 
the  Walsh-He<aey,  the  Davis-Bacon,  and  the 
Service  Contracts  Acts  be  amended  to  au- 
thorize the  government  purchasing  agents  to 
look  with  disfavor  on  any  bidder  who  Is 
certified  by  the  Labor  Board  to  be  a  repeated, 
a  flagrant,  a  knowing  violator  of  the  Labor 
law.  I  would  not  penalize  the  employer  who 
violates  the  law  through  Igpaorance.  through 
mistake,  through  Inadvertence.  But  the 
company  that  rapeatedly  flouta  the  FMeral 
laws  should  not  be  rewarded  with  a  Ftoderal 
contract. 

Xn.  THE  rBOBLZIC  or  OOVEEAOB 

You  may  gain  the  impression  that  the 
Labor  Act  Is  not  working.  It  Isnt  in  some 
individual  instances;  but  it  is  in  the  m^m 

In  the  1936  Wagner  Act  (reafllimed  by 
Taft-HarUey  and  LanJrum -Griffin)  Congraoa 
declared  that  it  la  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  practices  and  pro- 
cedures of  collective  bargaining.  This  la  the 
poUcy  of  most  business  men  and  of  moat 
xmlona.  Strikes  and  lock-outs  are  moaUy  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Less  than  one  half  of  one 
percent  of  lost  man-hours  are  due  to  indus- 
trial disputes.    Strikes  stiU  occur,  but  rarely. 

AU  over  the  country  local  people  are  bar- 
gaining peacefully  over  local  wages,  hours, 
and  conditions  of  employment,  and  nnAtng 
local  situations  to  meet  the  local  needs.  TTils 
la  how  it  should  be. 

The  Lalxir  law  works  ao  well  whan  given 
a  chance,  that  I  wonder  if  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  should  not  now  be  ex- 
tended to  three  clsases  of  employees  who 
heretofore  have  been  denied  Ita  benefita.  X 
refer  to  hospital  workera,  to  those  emplcmd 
by  educational  and  charitable  Institutiona, 
and  to  agricultural  laborers.  These  three 
rlsBses  of  employees  are  usiiaUy  at  tha 
bottom  of  the  eccmomlc  ladder,  and  have  no 
opportunity  for  arms-length  meaningful 
bargaining  with  their  employers  on  an  In- 
dividual basis. 

A.  Hospital  employees 

Hospital  employees  were  covered  by  the 
19S5  Wagner  Act,  and  the  Labor  Board  con- 
ducted elections  between  the  vartoua  unions 
Interested  in  organizing  and  reptvsentlng  the 
non-profeaalonal  amployaea. 

The  1947  Taft-Harttey  amendmenta  ez- 
(duded  employees  of  charitable  hoapitals 
from  the  proteottoa  of  the  Act  by  Attnnfr^g 
employers  so  aa  not  to  Include  a  oorporattoa 
or  association  operating  a  hoapital.  U  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  inures  to  the  benefit  ot 
any  private  shareholder  or  Individual.  The 
Labor  Board,  by  a  policy  ruling,  ezteiMled 
this  exemption  to  private  profit-making  hoa- 
pitals. and  refused  a  hospital's  request  that  It 
conduct  an  election  between  two  competing 
unions. 

llie  reasons  for  the  statutory  ezduMon 
of  charitable  hospitala,  and  the  administra- 
tive csduslon  of  profit  hospitala,  an  two- 
fold: tliat  hospitala  are  not  In  "commerce": 
and  that  hoapltala  carry  out  local  funetiooa 
and  should  be  subject  to  the  Jurladletton  of 
local  agendaa.  I  btflave  Blue  Craaa  and 
Medicare  put  the  hospitala  In  "oommene": 
and  tha  local  jurlsdlcticms  by  and  large  show 
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no  90IMWX1  orar  ttM  Ubor-nMaagcBMiU  x*- 
tattoD*  IB  bocplUU.  Tbar*  U  a  vokl,  • 
Tscttum,  bospltiiU  an  not  requlrMI  to  raeog- 
nlae  and  barga^  with  iiniona;  ao  thaj  dent. 
Tlu  conMquenca  U  that  wagM  and  aoirioj* 
mant  oondltlonB  remain  atatle^  Tlia  prafa*- 
atonala  drift  off  to  battar  paylac  Jo^  ( wltnaaa 
tba  cunent  altuatlon  In  New  Tork  City); 
and  t^M  non«profaaa1annla  remain  on  tba  Job; 
but  bitter,  dlalUualonad.  atrlke  bappy.  It  la 
time  (or  aome  acency  to  more  Into  tbla  ToUt 
and  Impoae  aanalble  prooeedlnca  for  tbe  reao- 
iQtlon  of  dlaputaa.  Wa  have  aaveral  blUa 
pending  to  reatore  NliRB  JurUdlcUon.  and 
will  give  tbem  a  oloae  look. 

B.  Smployeaa  of  eharttabi*  orgmntaatlona 

Kmployeea  of  ebarltabla  organlsatlona, 
otbar  than  non-profit  boapttala.  have  narer 
been  excluded  from  tbe  protaettoo  of  the 
Labor  Act  by  any  ezpreaa  provlBlon. 

In  1047  the  Hartley  bill  in  the  House  con- 
tained a  proTlBlon  which  wotild  have  ez- 
preaaly  excluded  employeea  of  rellgloua, 
ebantable.  scientific,  educational  and  other 
like  instttuUons.  The  Taft  bUl  In  the  Sen- 
ate contained  no  such  exclusion.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  compromise  was  the  exclusion  of 
non-profit  hospitals.  The  Conference  Re- 
port explained  the  omlaslon  of  other  kinds 
of  charitable  Institutions  from  this  express 
exclusion  on  the  theory  that  the  Labor  Board 
had  never  considered  them  within  Its  juris- 
diction except  "in  exceptional  circumstances 
and  In  connection  with  purely  commercial 
acUvltlea". 

Taking  cue  from  this  Conference  Report, 
tha  Labor  Board  had  taken  Jurisdiction 
"^hen  the  particular  activities  involved  have 
been  commercial  In  the  generally  accepted 
aanae";  when,  for  example,  the  activity  Is  a 
commercial  radio  station  owned  by  a  tinl- 
varslty.  or  a  publishing  house  owned  by  a 
migloua  corporation,  or  a  training  school 
doing  work  for  tba  parent  organisation.  On 
tbe  other  band,  tbe  Labor  Board  will  not 
take  jurisdiction  "where  tbe  actlvltlee  con- 
earned  are  Intimately  connected  with  the 
educational  actlvltlaa  of  the  Institution  and 
are  noncommercial  In  nature".  Thus,  tbe 
Labor  Board  dismissed  the  petition  for  an 
atactlon  filed  by  the  clerical  personnel  em- 
ployed by  tbe  various  Ubrarlea  at  Columbia 
Unl  vanity. 

Tbla  altuatlon  was  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion recently  by  a  spokesman  for  blind 
workers,  employed  at  various  "shelters"  and 
"Ugbtbouaea"  around  the  country.  These 
"abalters"  are  non-profit,  and  provide  job 
training,  vocational  guidance,  and  personal 
oounaellng.  In  tba  uaual  situation,  90%  or 
ao  of  tba  funds  supporting  tbaae  institutions 
come  from  the  sale  of  commercial  products 
produced  by  the  handicapped  workers.  The 
other  10%  comes  from  contributions. 

In  recent  months,  the  handicapped  work- 
ers have  organized  into  unloos,  and  have 
gone  out  on  strike  in  various  cltlaa  around 
tbe  coimtry:  Dallaa,  Cleveland.  8t.  Louis, 
San  Diego,  and  Berkeley.  In  St.  Louis,  there 
was  an  eight-week  atrlke  against  the  Light- 
house for  tbe  Blind.  In  the  Berkeley  strike. 
ttia  blind  broommakers  boarded  buses  and 
picketed  tbe  State  House  in-  Sacramento: 
oamplata  with  guide  dogs.  Tbe  demands  are 
pretty  unUcrm:  racogottlon  of  their  union, 
a  set  wage  aoale.  seniority  in  layoff,  a  griev- 
ance procadtire  for  the  raaolutlon  of  dls- 
puaea. 

The  Labor  Board  baa  ao  far  rafuaed  to  ac- 
cept jurladictlon  over  tbaae  dlsputea.  m  a 
three  to  two  opinion,  tba  Labor  Board  ra> 
cently  ruled  that  the  actlvttlea  of  the  Bbel- 
tared  Worksbopa  of  San  Diego  partake  more 
of  ttaa  character  of  rebabUitatlon  and  train- 
ing rather  than  actlvltlaa  "comaaardal  in  the 
genarallx  accepted  aenaa".  Hm  two  dliaant- 
ars  ra)eoted  tbe  conceit  that  a  non-profit 
organlaatton  (exiattng  on  ccaamarclal  proflta) 
"owaa  it» angrioyaaft itmvma  other  employ- 


I  myaalf  feel  that  the  Labor  Board  is  let- 
ting tbe  tall  wag  tbe  dog  here.  Tbe  handi- 
capped do  receive  job  training  and  personal 
counseling;  but  they  also  produce  the  goods 
sold  on  a  commercial  baaia.  which  makaa  the 
whole  venture  poeslble.  These  workshops 
live  on  the  proceeds  of  tbe  work  products, 
eipect  the  handicapped  to  work,  regulate 
their  hours  of  work,  pay  them  at  rates  which 
take  into  account  differences  in  proficiency 
and  productivity,  dock  them  for  time  lost 
from  work,  and  lay  tbem  off  when  work  is 
slack.  The  employee/trainees  have  griev- 
ances, why  not  regularize  their  adjustment? 
C.  Agriouttwal  employeea 

A  third  category  of  "excluded"  employees 
are  those  who  work  on  the  farms.  The  1936 
Wagner  Act  excluded  them,  on  the  theory 
that  the  Constitutional  power  of  the  Com- 
merce Clause  did  not  extend  to  agriculture. 
Indeed,  it  was  argued  at  that  time  that  the 
Commerce  Clause  did  not  extend  to  local 
manufacturing.  Since  the  1935  Wagner  Act, 
the  Supreme  Court  In  a  number  of  related 
situations  has  upheld  the  Congressional 
power — under  the  Commerce  Clause — to 
regulate  farm  activities.  Thus,  there  Is  no 
longer  any  constitutional  Impediment  to  ex- 
tending the  coverage  of  the  Labor  Act  to 
farm  workers. 

It  Is  also  suggested  that  tbe  Labor  Act  has 
no  place  In  the  intimate  relatlonshlpe  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  his  hired  hand.  I 
agree:  but  I  am  8i>eaklng  of  the  large  corpo- 
rate farm  where  a  hundred  or  more  em- 
ployees are  hired  on  a  regularized  basis  to 
drive  the  tractors,  repair  the  equipment, 
prune  the  trees,  and  so  on.  The  situation.  In 
short.  Is  like  that  at  Delano  where  two  or 
three  thousand  regularly  employed  workers 
recently  completed  a  long  and  bitter  strike 
against  the  large  grape  orchards. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Federal  labor  laws  to 
encourage  collective  bargaining.  The  theory 
behind  these  laws  is  that  peaceful  settle- 
ments among  the  parties  working  by  them- 
selves under  the  aegis  of  Federal  law  will  be 
substituted  for  the  old-time  labor  feuds — 
too  frequently  accompimled  by  bitter  strife 
and  wasteful,  dangerous  conflicts  verging  on 
private  war.  These  hopes  have  been  largely 
realized  in  most  segments  of  our  economy. 
I  hope  someday  to  extend  the  Labor  law, 
with  the  same  benefldent  reaxUts,  where  it 
doaa  not  now  reach. 

CONCLUaiOM 

I  have  enjoyed  the  opportimlty  to  come 
here  and  share  with  you  some  of  the  prob- 
lems, and  some  of  the  thinking,  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Labor. 

We  had  hoped  to  look  Into  tbeee  matters 
In  some  depth  this  current  session  of  Con- 
gress. But,  while  you  may^be  dUbelievlng, 
we  could  not  get  a  budget  »proved  by  the 
appropriate  committee.  8o,T  take  this  op- 
portunity to  give  you  some  of  our  tenutlve 
thinking:  I  am  the  witness  presenting  ideas, 
you  gentlemen  can  help  us  by  giving  a  reac- 
tion. 


The  Rok  of  the  Cilbn  is  Todaj't  Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1966 

Mr.  OILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
commonplace  today  to  define  our  age  In 
terms  of  loss— or  loss  of  confidence  and 
assurance,  almost  hopeles^  adrift  In  a 
turbulent  world,  unsure  of  our  course  and 
even  wbmX  our  eourse  should  be.    Ours 


It  supposed  to  be  an  era  of  anxiety  and 
alienation. 

This  diagnosis  Is,  I  believe,  only  partly 
true.  We  are  ccmf using  a  retrospective 
and  nostalgic  cast  of  mind  with  an  alm- 
lessness.  We  are  unsure  of  the  future, 
but  every  age  has  been.  Just  as  every  age 
has  suffered  from  anxiety.  But  we  have 
not  lost  touch  with  the  past,  which  1a  a 
necessary  and  powerful  source  tA 
strength,  nor  have  we  abandoned  tbe 
futxure. 

Men  in  the  last  century,  if  we  look 
closely,  concealed  their  uncertainty 
under  a  cloak  variety  of  deterministic 
philosophies.  This  outlook  Itself  was,  at 
least  in  part,  a  substitution  for  an  anx- 
ious feeling.  Our  predecessors  spoke  and 
wrote  bravely  of  progress,  but  they  were 
uncertain  and  hesitant  in  their  pro- 
nouncements. 

Some  of  us  have  become  victims  of  a 
style  of  thought.  I  do  not  recognize 
among  our  people  a  despairing  attitude 
or  a  sense  of  life  without  purpose.  On 
the  contrary,  what  xmcertainty  exists 
stems  from  a  keener  awareness  of  the 
complexities  of  our  age's  problems,  a  rec- 
ognition that  answers  are  not  easy  to 
formulate,  an  understanding  that  solu- 
tions are  accomplished  slowly  and  with 
difficulty.  We  are  not  victims  of  the 
simplistic  faith  in  progress  that  troubled 
men  in  the  last  centiuy.  Those  who 
today  describe  our  society  as  purpose- 
less sift  the  evidence  to  match  their  pre- 
conceptions, ignoring  the  idealism  and 
sense  of  movement  which  Is  deeply  rooted 
in  our  democratic  faith.  Our  mission 
today  is  more  subtle,  less  liable  to  be 
summed  up  in  slogans,  but  it  Is  evident 
everywliere. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  John  Oardner  recently  spoke  on 
this  theme.  "The  Role  of  the  Citizen  in 
Today's  Society."  He  spoke  of  faith,  of 
hope,  and  of  understanding,  and  he  spoke 
for  many  Americans  who  look  to  tbe 
future  aggressively. 

HlB  remarks  follow: 
Thx  Rolb  or  THz  CmzxN  in  Today's  Socirt 
(By  John  W.  Oardner,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  as  deUvered  at  tlis 
Olenn  Memorial  Church  Auditorium,  Em- 
ory University  Campus,  Atlanta,  Oa.,  Satur- 
day. April  30,  1966) 

As  many  of  you  know,  my  concern  for  yesn 
has  been  with  the  Individual,  with  how  so- 
ciety can  best  serve  the  Individual,  and  how 
we  the  citizens  can  create  such  a  society. 

Until  recently,  I  pursued  this  concern  In 
the  relative  tranquillity  of  a  philanthropic 
organization.  Like  most  of  you,  I  was  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  Then  the  President  asked  me 
to  come  to  Washington.  That  was  eight 
months  ago,  and  I  must  say  that  It's  been  sa 
exciting  time. 

We  are  living  In  one  of  the  moat  creatlTe 
moments  of  history,  a  moment  when  the  past 
is  slipping  away  and  the  future  is  belD| 
shaped.  It  Is  also  a  dlfllcult  and  painful 
moment.    Creative  times  usually  are. 

I'm  always  surprised  to  discover  how  many 
intelligent  citizens  are  untouched  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  world  that  I  see  and  knov, 
and  how  many  are  not  moyed  to  partidpata 
in  the  events  of  their  time. 

Some  of  these  people  are  overwhelmed  by 
the  size  and  scope  of  our  problems  today- 
It's  a  natural  feeling.  It  does  often  seen 
that  we're  producing  more  history  than  *• 
can  consume.  But  most  generations  of  vua 
since  the  beginning  have  been  faced  with 
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overwhelming  problems.  Wb  1 1  dlstingulahea 
ui  from  earUer  generations  |  Is  that  we  are 
tu  more  awue  of  our  problems,  and  far  less 
fatalistic  about  them.  ; 

Another  source  of  discouragement  today 
U  the  view  that  there's  llttl#  the  Individual 
citizen  can  do.  Even  though  he  may  beUeve 
that  the  problems  are  solvabU.  he's  likely  to 
doubt  that  he  as  an  indlvlnual  can  be  of 
help.  Again,  it's  a  naturali  Reeling,  but  I 
think  anyone  who  is  guided  by  It  is  too 
easily  discouraged.  i 

It's  true  that  as  our  socle  (^  grows  larger 
and  more  complex,  citizen  participation  Isn't 
the  simple  thing  It  once  waa.  But  the  sur- 
prising and  cheering  thing  Isl  that  the  tradi- 
tion of  citizen  action  Is  not  only  surviving, 
it's  growing  stronger.  And  It^  more  needed 
than  ever.  I  { 

Some  people  have  assiuned  that  the  growth 
of  the  Federal  eBtabllEhmentl^as  diminished 
the  responsibility  of  the  ftidlvldxial.  the 
community,  and  the  StateJ !  That  is  cer- 
tainly not  true  of  the  prograiM  administered 
by  my  Department.  I 

Let  me  teU  you  why.  i 

Our  programs  deal  with  neople.  with  a 
wide  range  of  human  neeos.  "They  are 
etrried  out  not  only  by  dur  bureaus  in 
Washington,  but  In  conjunciuon  with  many 
other  Institutions:  the  Statea  and  local  com- 
munities, hospitals  and  school  boards,  uni- 
versities and  voluntary  organizations.  The 
quality  of  most  of  our  workj  Ultimately  de- 
pends on  tbe  performance  i^f  these  non- 
Federal  institutions  and  agencies.  We  pro- 
vide resources.  It's  their  rfiponslblllty  to 
use  tbem.    The  payoff  is  at|l)he  local  level. 

The  Federal  Government  cai^'t  bring  about 
that  final  result  In  Washluston.  Federal 
laws,  dollars  and  programs  dpp't  teach  chU- 
dren  nor  heal  the  sick,  "teachers  teach 
children  and  doctors  heal  the  alck — indi- 
vidual teachers  and  doctors  In  the  schools 
and  clinics  of  Atlanta  anj:^  Seattle  and 
Phoemx.  This  means  that  t^  get  full  bene- 
fit from  Federal  programs,  tvitallty  at  the 
local  level  Is  essential.  In  shart.  you  are  aa 
responsible  for  most  of  tbel  FMeral  pro- 
grams as  we  are. 

President   Johnson  has  a 
deepening  Involvement  of  cl 
tutlons  in  the  work  of  govs; 
It  "creative  Federalism."  mi 
partnership    between    the 
ment  and  State,  local  and  ni 
institutions  and  agencies. 

But  it  wont  work  unl. ..,_ 

vitality  at  the  local  end  of  tht, partnership^ 
and  that's  where  you  come  la.  You're  tbe 
only  ones  who  can  keep  Sfcfte  and  local 
sgencies  and  InsUtutlons  vltti. 

Now,  I  know  it-  Is  tradltlonia  for  Federal 
Officials  traveling  around  the  ttountry  to  talk 
•bout  the  achievements  of  giyemment  (ee- 
peclally  In  even  numbered  years) .  I  respect 
mis  tradition,  and  I  can  tell  |  you  that  our 
•chlevementa  have  been  subjtentlal. 

But  to  talk  only  of  achievements  would 
Hve  you  a  very  inaccurate  nlcture  of  my 
world.  When  I  get  up  in  the  morning.  I 
ara  t  think  about  our  acblevi  iients.  I  think 
•bout  our  problems.  ' 

And.  after  all,  they  are  itt  excluaively 
Washington's  problems  although  we  are 
working  hard  to  find  answers  t^  them.  They 
»«  Atlanta's  problems.  Thej  lare  the  prob- 
l«ni8  of  our  time.  "l 

Let's  begin  with  health.  I  |pent  most  of 
«us  morning  at  the  Commuh»cable  Disease 
wnter  here,  which,  as  you  mfe^  know,  is  an 
mn  of  my  Department.  It'4  an  extraordl- 
wy  operation,  reflecting  some  of  the  spec- 
"cmar  advances  in  the  health  sciences. 

The  American  people,  through  their  Fed- 
««  Oovemment.  support  a  teintlc  health 

Jf^n'.w^''"''  *"*»  P*y  ^°'  »!**«*  two-thlrds 
01  au  the  medical  research  be 
»«ntry  today.    But  research 
Jtep  toward  better  health.   A 
""Ma  seems  considerably 
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how  to  make  a  aUabie  to  aU  Amaclcans  the 
gains  already  achieved. 

Much  of  the  recent  health  l^lalation  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  Is  an  effort  to  do  this, 
to  bring  the  beet  of  modem  medical  care 
to  the  aged,  to  the  poor,  to  cbUdren,  to  those 
who  live  far  from  the  leading  medical 
centers. 

In  order  to  accomplish  that  we  have  some 
difficult  problems  to  solve,  and  by  we  I  mean 
everyone  In  and  out  of  government  who  is 
concerned  with  the  health  field. 

There  are  already  grave  shortages  of  health 
manpower  of  aU  aorts — doctors,  nurses,  tech- 
nicians, and  so  on.  How  do  we  recruit  tbem, 
how  do  we  educate  tbem  for  careers  in  a  field 
that  Is  changing  so  fast?  How  do  we  sort 
out  professional  and  sub-professional  tasks 
so  that  physicians  aren't  doing  jobs  that  reg- 
istered nurses  could  be  doing,  and  so  that 
neither  is  doing  tasks  that  sub-professional 
aides  should  be  doing? 

How  can  we  ensure  that  the  smaU-town 
doctor  hits  access  to  the  expensive  equipment 
so  essential  to  modern  medicine?  How  do  we 
make  It  possible  for  him  to  keep  up  with  the 
life-saving  advances  in  medicine? 

There  Is  extensive  duplication  of  health 
services  in  most  of  our  metropolitan  areas. 
People  don't  know  where  to  go  for  what,  and 
often  those  who  need  help  most  don't  even 
know  It  Is  available.  How  can  we  better  or- 
ganize and  communicate  these  services? 

Thanks  to  the  extraordinary  scope  of  re- 
cent legislation,  we  are  now  able  to  tackle 
these  problems  with  new  vigor  and  imagina- 
tion. And  again  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
Federal  Government  acting  alone.  The  leg- 
islation puts  us  In  partnership  with  State  and 
local  agencies,  hospitals  and  universities, 
voluntary  and  professional  associations,  in- 
dependent laboratories  and  clinics. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty. If  you  don't  bother  to  understand  it, 
the  War  on  Poverty  can  appear  to  be  dema- 
goguery,  or  routine  do-goodlsm,  or  Just  a 
tired  phrase.  But  if  you  see  how  our  ap- 
proach to  poverty  has  evolved  historically, 
and  imderstand  how  complex  the  problem 
continues  to  be,  you  will  comprehend  bow 
courageoxis  and  Inventive  some  of  the  cur- 
rent efforts  really  are. 

Poverty  has  always  been  with  us.  but  it  Is 
only  In  recent  years  In  the  highly  developed 
countries  that  there  has  been  sufficient  pro- 
ductive capacity  to  make  the  elimination  of 
poverty  a  realistic  hope. 

As  we  in  this  coimtry  have  worked  on  It, 
In  my  own  life-time,  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem has  changed  contlnuoiisly.  What  we 
have  accomplished  in  the  past  30  years  In 
gaining  control  of  our  economic  system  is 
Inunensely  impressive. 

But  we  still  have  deeply  embedded  pockets 
of  poverty  In  a  generally  affluent  society. 
These  pockets — and  they  contain  36  mllUon 
Americans — won't  dissolve  with  tbe  waving 
of  an  economic  wand. 

We  now  recognize  that  poverty  Is  deeply 
rooted — in  the  early  deprivation  of  the  child. 
In  his  parents'  lack  of  education,  in  their 
feelings  of  resignation  and  apathy  and  de- 
feat, in  the  slum  environments  that  confirm 
such  attitudes,  and  in  the  lurban  disorgani- 
zation that  permits — and  promotes — a  high 
rate  of  social  casualties. 

How  do  you  get  at  these  things?  We  are 
working  at  them  today  from  all  sides  and  at 
every  level  of  government.  You  all  know 
atmut  Operation  Head  Start,  about  tbe 
Neighborhood  Youth  C«i>s.  about  various 
occupational  retraining  and  Job-placement 
programs.  My  own  Department  is  deeply 
involved  in  many  of  these  efforts,  as  It  Is,  of 
course,  m  vocational  rebabUitatlon  of  tbe  dis- 
abled, in  improving  slum  schools  and  in 
strengthening  family  life. 

The  fact  that  some  of  these  efforts  give 
rise  to  controversy  Is  inevitable.  It's  m- 
evltable.  too,  that  we  shall  experience  soma 
fallurea.    Everyone  wants  tba  Oovamment  to 


ba  bold  and  ima^rlnattve  and  Infallibla— all 
at  tbe  aame  time.  It  will  never  bi^pan. 
But  our  approach  to  the  problem  today  is 
more  broadly  based,  more  inventive  and  mora 
honest  than  anything  yet  tried. 

Now  let's  turn  to  education.  In  tbe  last 
three  years  10  major  pieces  of  legislation  bava 
been  passed.  When  President  Johnson  came 
to  office,  we  were  spending  leas  than  94.75 
billion  on  education.  This  year  we  will  q)and 
$10.2  bUllon.  A  few  years  ago  the  Office  of 
Education  was  a  relatively  insl^tilflcant 
agency;  in  the  last  six  years  its  budget  baa 
increased  &45  percent. 

But  as  in  the  earlier  examplee  I  have  given 
you,  I  want  to  take  you  behind  the  mulU- 
blllion  dollar  figures  to  some  of  the  humao^ 
issues  we  are  tackling  and  I  want  to  talk 
about  problems  rather  than  achievements. 

How  can  we  Improve  the  dlstreaslngly  bad 
education  offered  In  moet  low-income  areas? 
How  can  we  overcome  the  initial  educational 
handicaps  of  the  deeply  deprived  youngster? 
What  can  we  do  to  upgrade  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and  teacher  education?  How  can  we 
better  prepare  young  people  for  employment? 
How  can  we  prepare  them  for  lifelong  learn- 
ing? How  can  we  best  assist  the  coUegaa 
and  universities  in  this  period  of  rapid 
expanalon? 

Thanks  to  the  great  legislation  of  recent 
years,  we  are  able  to  make  a  frontal  assault 
on  these  problems.  And  as  in  all  of  our 
other  programs,  it  Is  a  partnership  effort, 
m  which  we  collaborate  with  aU  of  the 
States,  with  the  school  districts,  with  the 
Universities  and  with  professional  asao- 
ciations. 

I  doxibt  that  there  has  ever  been  a  ttma- 
In  our  history  when  the  effort  to  Improve 
education  has  been  so  widely  shared.  Not 
only  teachers  and  administrators  but  school 
board  members,  parents,  and  local  offlclala 
all  over  the  covmtry  have  been  drawn  into 
the  difficult  and  exciting  business  of  rede- 
signing the  educational  system. 

It  isn't  a  comfortable  process  tat  any  at 
tbem.  It  lent  supposed  to  be.  But  out  of 
it  Is  going  to  come  a  better  educational  sys- 
tem and  a  better  nation. 

A  corollary  problem  weta  working  on  la 
racial  equality.  As  you  know,  tbla  Is  not 
exclusively  a  Southern  Issue.  It  Is  a  na- 
tional issue,  as  acute  in  Buffalo  as  it  is  in 
Birmingham,  in  Los  Angeles  as  it  is  in 
NashvUle. 

Tbe  problem  of  Justice  for  tbe  Ne^ro  has 
gnawed  on  the  national  conscience  ever  since 
this  Nation  was  founded.  It  is  in  an  im- 
portant sense,  the  American  problem. 

We  are  now  committed,  as  a  Nation,  to 
solve  that  problem.  Perhaps  we  were  always 
so  committed.  Freedom,  jtistice.  and  eq[ual- 
Ity  are  not  mere  abstractions.  They  ar«  tba. 
foundations  of  this  society.  What  wa  buU4 
upon  them  can  only  be  precarious  if  they  ai« 
not  firm  and  siure.  In  acting  to  bring  Negroea 
into  the  full  stream  of  American  life,  we  ara 
doing  what  must  be  done  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  our  society. 

This  means  moving  steadUy,  progressively 
toward  a  single  school  system.  It  means  tba 
removal  of  racial  barriers  in  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  welfare  agencies,  and  so  on.  It 
means  serious  and  Insistent  efforts  to  make 
Inroads  on  Northern  de  facto  eegregatlon. 

As  in  all  of  the  earlier  Issues  I've  talked 
about,  we  face  some  large,  unsolved  prob- 
lems. 

How  can  we  repair  tbe  deficiencies  of  edu- 
cation that  segregated  schooling  has  left  us? 
How  can  we  teach  tolerance  and  mutual  r«- 
q>ect  to  both  Negro  and  white?  How  caa 
we  heal  the  wounds  of  all  these  years  at 
strife  and  bitterness? 

Residential  patterns  in  all  our  large  dtlea 
still  enforce  the  cleavage  of  raoaa.  How  oaa 
wa  alter  these  patterns?  How  can  we  buUd 
brldgea  at  oommtinlcatlon  and  uzularatand- 
Ing  batwaan  the  Negro  ghettos  of  tba  oitlae 
and  their  predoalnaati^  wblta  auburbat 
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X  know  a  lot  of  people  an  working  on  these 
laraes.  We  need  more.  We  need  the  beat 
mlnda,  the  clearest  heads,  the  warmest  hearta. 
And  we  need  strong,  req>onalble  leadership, 
for  people  will  not  go  where  their  leaders  will 
not  take  them. 

If  I  had  the  time  Fd  like  to  talk  to  you 
about  a  great  many  more  problems  that 
we're  at  work  on — mental  lllneas,  aging.  Ju- 
venile delinquency,  problems  of  addiction, 
air  pollution,  home  and  highway  accidents, 
mental  retardation,  the  safety  of  new  dniga 
and  so  on. 

I  could  show  you  how  every  one  of  these 
affects  Intimately  the  quality  of  life  in  our 
society  and  more  immediately  the  quality 
of  life  In  your  community. 

And  that  brings  me  to  a  final  word  con- 
cerning the  purpose  of  our  efforts — the  p\ir- 
pose  of  aU  our  trials  and  errors  and  seeking 
and  finding.  It  Is  to  enhance  the  Individual 
human  being.  That  Is  easy  to  lose  sight  of 
because  we  talk,  as  we  must,  of  Institutions. 
of  processes,  of  dollars.  But  their  only  le- 
gitimate purpoee  Is  to  foster  the  conditions 
In  which  Individual  Uvea  may  be  lived 
humanely. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  live  the  good  life  in  an 
enormously  crowded  and  comidlcated  world, 
A  lot  of  rich  as  well  as  poor  people  find  It 
Increasingly  hard  to  do  so.  When  we  look 
outward,  we  see  complexity  where  we  yearn 
for  simplicity.  When  we  look  Inward,  all  too 
often  we  see  fragmentation  when  we  long 
for  wholeness. 

The  world  Is  complex.  We  must  accept 
that  tact  and  learn  to  control  it,  so  that  as 
Individuals  w*  may  be  whole  and  not  frag- 
mented. We  pass  laws  and  design  govern- 
ment programs  to  try  to  deal  with  com- 
plexity, to  protect  Individuals  from  the  Iraf- 
fetlng  of  forces  they  cannot  control.  But  we 
should  never  forget  the  central  purpoM  of 
laws  and  government  programs  in  a  free  eo- 
dety.  That  Is  to  make  the  world  manage- 
able, BO  that  individuals  may  have  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  freedom,  freedom  to  grow 
and  developt,  freedom  to  be  what  they  have 
In  them  to  be,  freedom  to  chooae. 

No  society  can  properly  define  for  any 
Individual  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  his 
Ufe.  Quite  the  reverse:  the  Great  Society 
must  create  the  conditions  In  which  the 
Individual  can  find  his  own  purpoee  and 
meaning  In  life. 

We  may  fumble  frequently  In  trying  to 
build  that  kind  of  society,  but  our  efforts  are 
not  an  appropriate  target  for  either  oynldsm 
or  despair. 

■nis  JQawlean  people,  and  that  means  you, 
have  tackled  some  extraordinarily  tough 
problems.  Tlirough  your  elected  representa- 
tives, you  have  chosen  to  face  up  to  some  of 
the  realities  that  comfortable  pec^le  usually 
prefer  to  forget — that  In  fact  many  of  our 
children  do  not  have  an  equal  ehanoe.  that 
In  fact  many  of  our  older  people  cannot  live 
out  their  lives  In  dignity,  that  we  are  pcdlut- 
Ing  our  streams  and  lakes  and  the  air  we 
breathe,  that  moet  of  our  cities  cannot  be  a 
source  of  pride  to  a  rich  and  powerful 
people. 

WeU,  I  like  the  fact  that  we've  tackled 
the  tougheet  problems  we  could  find.  I 
would  never  have  Interrupted  my  hJ4>py  and 
productive  life  as  a  private  dtlaen  had  It 
not  been  for  my  belief  that  the  Johnson 
Administration  and  the  89th  Congress  were 
plunging  Into  the  most  complex  Issuee  in 
our  national  life. 

I  dont  underestimate  the  difllculty  of 
what  weYa  undertaking.  We've  committed 
oorselTes  to  a  rugged  agenda.  But  it  will 
be  a  sad  day  tor  this  great  Nation  when  we 
get  so  placid  and  eotnforUble  that  we  no 
longer  bite  off  more  than  we  can  chew. 
That's  what  thU  Nation  Is  about. 

"nie  history  of  American  education  Is  one 
long,  turbulent  reoord  of  a  nation  that 
wasnt  afraid  to  risk  faUure  or  trouble  or 
'Oonfoiloii  In  pursuit  of  a  goal  that  at  first 


seemed  wildly  Impractical:  to  give  every 
American  child  a  chance  to  develop  to  the 
limit  of  his  abUity.  It  U  still  one  of  the 
most  radical  ideas  in  hiunan  history,  yet  it 
grew  out  of  the  American  soil  as  naturally 
as  wheat  or  com. 

In  short,  dUBeult  assignments  are  some- 
thing we've  never  avoided.  Preaident  John- 
son said  recently  that  the  Great  Society  is 
going  to  have  to  be  built  brick  by  brick  In 
the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  noise  of  the 
marketplace.  That  will  take  visionaries  who 
are  not  afraid  of  grinding  work.  It  will  take 
dedicated  people  who  tinderstand  bow  com- 
plex and  challenging  the  problems  really 
are. 

If  you  are  that  kind  of  person  you  can 
share  in  these  great  efforts.  And  when  you 
are  very  old  and  pecqde  talk  about  the  turn- 
ing point  In  our  society  that  began  in  the 
1960's.  you  can  say:  "I  not  only  rememt>er 
it— I  was  part  of  It." 
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OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHuaaris 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2S.  1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Ricoro,  I  Include 
therein  my  ronarks  in  part,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  post  office  build- 
ing at  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  May  21, 1966: 
RncASKs,  nr  Pakt,  oy  CoifoansBicAif  Priup  j. 

Philbik,  Dxdxcation  or  Nxw  Post  Omcx 

BtnLDOfO,  LuifxwBuso,  Mass.,  Mat  21,  IBM 

It  U  a  very  high  prlvUege,  honor 
and  pleasxire  for  me  to  Join  you  today  for 
the  dedication  of  this  beautiful  new  Lunen- 
burg Post  Ofllce  and  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  I  deeply  cherish  the  opportunity 
afforded  me  to  participate  in  these  very  im- 
pressive dedicatory  exercises. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  be  intro- 
duced to  this  gathering  of  able  and  distin- 
guished public  officials  and  so  many  patrons 
of  the  office  and  citizens  of  the  community 
by  my  esteemed  and  much  beloved  friend, 
the  able  Chairman  of  this  meeting,  your 
highly  esteemed  fellow  citizen  and  towns- 
man, Mr.  Arthur  Brockelman,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  very  gracious  remarks. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Committee,  the 
Postmaster,  and  our  great  Poet  Office  De- 
partment for  arranging  this  fine  program  to 
dedicate  this  new  building  to  the  service  of 
the  posUl  patrons  and  the  people  of  Lxmen- 
burg. 

Tour  community  Is  growing  at  a  very  sub- 
stantial rate  and  these  new  poet  office  facili- 
ties wUl  serve  a  real  need  for  years  to  come. 

This  is  a  day  of  heartiest  congratulations, 
of  satisfaction  with  a  Job  well  done,  and  deep 
gratitude  to  all  those  who  Joined  in  m»n«g 
this  very  worthwhUe  project  possible. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Congress  Is 
deeply  Interested  in  the  great  work  of  our  un- 
equaled  Post  Office  Department,  and  General 
Services  Administration,  and  has  been  glad 
and  privileged  to  provide  the  authority  and 
funds  to  Insure  useful,  needed  public  build- 
ings like  this  one  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people.  I  am  espedally  happy  to 
have  been  in  a  position  to  cooperate  and  help 
with  the  fulfillment  of  this  meritorious  proj- 
ect we  dedicate  so  proudly  today. 

We  recognize  and  apprectate  the  tasks  <tf 
planning  and  completing  the  construction  of 


this  fine  building,  and  our  commendations 
and  congratulations  are  extended  to  every 
individual  and  every  group  who  participated 
in  this  splendid  work,  including  government 
and  local  officials,  the  architects  and  con- 
tractors, the  workers  and  all  those  who  played 
a  part  in  bringing  about  the  happy,  concrete 
results  we  observe  on  this  occasion. 

This  building  is  functional  and  it  is  wtil 
designed  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for 
local  postal  services.  But  we  should  remem- 
ber that  buildings,  equipment  and  appurte- 
nances alone,  however  modern  and  well  im- 
plemented, do  not  Insure  adequate  postal 
services,  nor  do  they  meet  the  total  needs  of 
the  patrons  and  the  people  who  require  these 
services. 

There  is  another  necessary,  vital  compo- 
nent, namely,  the  capable,  efficient,  experi- 
enced, faithful  postal  workers  of  every  rank 
and  station  who,  in  the  real  sense,  will  make 
this  buUdlng  and  these  postal  facilities  the 
meaningful  public  agency  that  it  Is  to  serve 
in  a  responsible  manner,  the  urgent  com- 
munity need  for  the  many  indispensable 
services  which  our  great  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment provides  in  these  advanced  times. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  this  great 
Department  with  Its  far-flung  operations.  Its 
distinguished  leaders,  and  dedicated  person- 
nel at  every  level,  constitutes  the  greatest, 
moet  efficient,  outstanding,  most  useful  post 
office  service  in  the  whole  world. 

This  Department  has  many  difficult  prob- 
lems these  days,  caused  by  the  population 
explosion,  the  advance  of  science,  the  new 
gadgets  and  the  new  techniques  that  are  be- 
ing used  in  business,  and  by  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, not  to  think  of  radical  changes  in  our 
transportation  systems  which  are  such  a  chal- 
lenge to  post  office  administrators  and 
workers. 

Notwithstanding  these  problems,  and  we 
must  recognize  that  in  whatever  we  under- 
take these  days,  we  will  have  to  face  diOlcult 
problems,  one  thing  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood, that  we  propose  to  maintain  this 
great  system  that  serves  the  American  people 
In  so  many  vital  areas,  at  maximum  possible 
pitch  of  efficiency  and  \uef\ilness,  its  basic 
functions  adapted  to  modern  developments, 
its  leadership  vigorous  and  progressive,  its 
personnel  well  paid  and  efficient,  cooperative 
and  helpful  to  the  patrons  they  serve,  and 
the  entire  postal  system  of  which  we  are  ao 
proud  given  that  support  by  the  Congress 
and  the  people  which  it  is  entitled  to  enjoy. 

And  on  this  occasion,  too,  appreciating  this 
fine  new  postal  building  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  people,  it  is  a  time  to  reaffirm 
our  loyalty  to  the  great  government  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  and  the  Ideals  and  principles  for 
which  It  stands. 

We  live  In  a  time  of  turmoil,  trouble  and 
strife  and  we  are  facing  many  dangers  and 
many  problems. 

As  in  other  Instances  when  freedom  was 
challenged  and  otu-  sec\irlty  threatened,  we 
are  engaged  in  conflict,  this  time  against  or- 
ganized World  Communism  and  tyraimy  in 
Vietnam. 

None  of  us  can  foretell  what  the  future 
will  bring,  as  our  gaUant  boys  fight  rutbleti 
aggression  and  tyranny,  and  as  we  earnestly. 
vigorously  and  unceasingly  strive  for  peace 
for  ourselves  and  for  the  world. 

But  let  no  one  mistake  our  pvirpose  to  de- 
fend our  priceless  heritage  of  freedom,  de- 
mocracy and  Justice,  and  let  no  one  ever 
doubt  the  loyalty,  devotion  and  firm  commit- 
ment of  the  American  people  to  protect  our 
country  and  our  free  way  of  life  as  we  mani- 
fest our  determination  to  defend  against  ag- 
gression, to  defend  our  country  and  uphold 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  Justtos. . 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  tonm  of 
World  Communism  will  soon  listen  to  otir 
ivgent  appeals,  so  that  the  way  may  be  (^en 
soon  for  Justice  and  peace  in  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  do  our  part  as  loyal 
Americans.    Let  us  remain  strong  in  every 
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■ense,  militarily,  economlca  1  y  and  sptritiiaUy 
and  unswerving  in  our  pui ;  ose  to  serve  and 
protect  our  country  and  tnfc  truths,  princi- 
ples and  blessings  for  whldh  it  stands. 

It  Is  up  to  us  as  proud  l^yal  Americans  to 
make  sure  that,  no  mattef  what  our  prob- 
lems are,  we  strengthen  and  defend  our  great, 
free  enterprise  system,  our  liberties  and  the 


individual  rights  that  we 


qpjoy  as  citizens 


of  this  great  nation,  so  tltat  no  power  on 


SENAn 


Thursday,  May 


: 6, 1966 


The  Senate  met  at  12 
Ian,  and  was  called  to 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  a 
State  of  Virginia. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev. 
Harris,     DJ3.,     offered 
prayer: 


esith, 


For  the  beauty  of  the  ( 

For  the  glory  of  the  i 
For  the  love  which  f ron^  ^ur  birth 

Over  and  around  us ; 


For  the  Joy  of  ear  and  e; 

For  the  heart  and  ml: 
For  the  mystic  harmon: ' 

linking  sense  to  so 


ll!8 


o'clock  merid- 
order  by  Hon. 
from  the 


Sfiiator 


P"!derick 


^e 


slEes. 


I's  delight; 
I  and  sight. 


For  the  Joy  of  human  \oye. 
Brother,  sister,  parent,  child. 

Friends  on  earth,  and  friends  above; 
For  all  gentle  thoughts  and  mild. 

For  thyself,  best  gift  divjuiel 
To  our  race  so  freelyj^ven; 

For  that  great,  great  Itave  of  thine. 
Peace  on  earth,  and  J<i)Jr  m  heaven: 

God  of  all,  to  Thee  we 
This  our  prayer  of  gra 

Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP   A 
DENT  PRO 


rO    PRESI- 
>RE 


The  legislative  clerk  re$d  the  follow- 
ing letter:  I 

U.S.  Sti^ATX, 

PaxsmsNT  PK  >|TKKPoax, 
Washington,  D.C  .  May  26.  1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  Horn  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Harbt  P.  Bt»,  Jr.,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Virginia,,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  piy  absence. 
Cau  Hatdkn, 
Presidetjij  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. ^^ 


THE  JODRnJ 

On  request  of  Mr.  S 
"nanlmous  consent,  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedin. 
day,  May  25,  1968.  was  c 


REPORT    OF    A    COM^t 
MrrTED  DUI^G  ADjr 

Pursuant  to  the  order 
May  25. 1966, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from 
on  Commerce,  reported 
w  amendment,  on  May 


Will 
ojl 


21' 


and  by 
sading  of  the 
of  Wednes- 
insed  with. 


TTEE   SXJB- 
URNMENT 
the  Senate  of 


the  Committee 

fpivorably,  with 

1966.  the  blU 


earth  can  ever  deprive  us  of  the  precious 
birthright  of  freedom  that  we  cherish  so 
deeply. 

The  future  destiny  of  this  nation  is  In 
our  hands.  Let  us  make  certain  beyond  any 
doubt  that  we  will  g\iard,  protect  and  secure 
it  from  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic. 
That  Is  our  duty  and  our  solemn  commit- 
ment in  this  generation,  so  let  us  loyally 
unite,  regardless  of  creed,  color,  race  or  sta- 


tion, fcH'  Ood  and  country,  to  guard  and  pre- 
serve our  rich  heritage  for  those  of  our  gen- 
eration and  pass  it  over  to  our  posterity, 
unsullied,  xmtamished  and  imlmpalred. 
stronger,  better,  more  prosperous  and  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  high  objectives 
of  the  people. 

Thank  you  all  for  the  high  privilege  of 
being  with  you  today. 


(S.  985)  to  regulate  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of 
unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packag- 
ing or  labeling  of  certain  consumer 
commodities  distributed  hi  such  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  (No.  1186)  thereon, 
which  was  printed. 


Brown 
following 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  biU  (S.  2471)  to  Improve  and  clarify 
certain  laws  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  944)  to  provide  for  expanded  re- 
search and  development  in  the  marine 
environment  of  the  United  States,  to 
establish  a  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development, 
and  a  Commission  on  Marine  Science, 
Engineering  and  Resources,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  15151) 
to  permit  the  planting  of  soybeans  in  lieu 
of  cotton  in  certain  disaster  areas  In 
1966,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


PLANTINa  OP  ALTERNATE  CROPS 
ON  ACREAGE  WHICH  IS  UN- 
PLANTED  BECAUSE  OP  NATURAL 
DISASTER 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  at  the  desk  KJR.  15151.  I  requested 
that  that  bill  remain  at  the  desk  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  take  it  up  this 
morning. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  and  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  bill.  There 
was  no  objection  to  taking  it  up  today. 

However,  I  have  learned  in  the  last 
few  minutes  that  there  is  objection. 
There  will  be  objection  urged  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 

A  Senate  bill  similar  to  this  bill — H.R. 
15151,  which  has  been  enacted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives — Is  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

I  have  consulted  many  members  of  the 
committee,  and  there  Is  no  objection  to  it. 

My  purpose  this  morning  is  simply  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
omsidered,  and  since  there  will  be  ob- 
jection, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  first  and  second  reading  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  the  bill  be  placed  on  the 


calendar  so  that  we  might  be  able  to 
take  it  up  tomorrow. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  would  object  to  its  being  taken  up  that 
quickly.  If  it  is  desired  to  put  the  matter 
on  the  Senate  Calendar,  to  be  taken  up 
after  the  Memorial  Day  recess,  I  have  no 
objection. 

I  wi^  to  point  out  one  matter.  This 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Tuesday  of  this  week  and 
passed  the  same  day  it  was  introduced. 
It  never  appeared  on  the  calendar  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  never  ap- 
peared on  the  calendar  of  the  Senate. 
Now  it  is  being  asked  that  the  bill  be 
passed  without  going  to  the  Senate 
committee. 

I  think  that  the  least  we  can  do  la  to 
put  it  on  the  calendar  and  let  it  go  over 
for  a  couple  of  days  so  that  those  who 
are  interested  can  understand  what  is 
being  done  and  those  who  have  objection 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
bill. 

If  the  bill  is  going  to  be  put  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  with  the  imderstanding 
that  there  will  not  be  any  effort  to  bring 
it  up  for  consideration  until  next  week. 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request.  Otherwise.  I  do  object. 
1ST.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  recourse,  I  assume.  We  consent 
to  that  reluctanUy. 

Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  understand  that  the  request  now  is  that 
it  go  direct  to  the  Senate  Calendar  with 
the  imderstanding  it  will  not  be  mo- 
tioned up  until  next  week. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.     

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No  ob- 
jection.   

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po! e.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  bill  will  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  twice  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  15151,  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  excerpts  from  the 
House  Report  No.  1549,  and  a  copy  of 
8.  3382  concerning  the  same  matter  and 
introduced  in  the  Senate  on  May  19. 1966. 
by  Senator  Eastland  for  himself  and 
Senators  Bass,  Symington,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri. Cooper,  and  McClkllan  be  made 
part  of  my  remarks,  as  well  as  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
an  enclosure. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  niatertal 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

HJEt.  16151 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  <n  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
108(d)  of  th«  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  aa 
amsnded.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  of  tbe 
last  sentence  In  paragraph  (3)  thereof  the 
words  "Income  producing  crop  In  such  year." 
and  Inswtlng  "crop  for  which  there  are  mar- 
ketlnc  quotas  or  voluntary  adjustment  pro- 
grams In  effect." 

Sac.  3.  Section  lOS(e)  at  tbe  Agrlc\ilt\ina 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  sentence  "an  acreage  on  the 
tana  which  the  Secretary  finds  was  not 
planted  to  feed  grains  because  of  drought. 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  act\ial  acreage  of  feed  grains 
planted  for  harvest  for  purposes  of  such  pay- 
Bunts  provided  such  acreage  is  not  subse- 
quenUy  planted  to  any  other  Income-pro- 
duolng  crop  during  such  year."  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  sentence  "an  acreage  on 
the  farm  which  the  Secretary  finds  was  not 
planted  to  feed  grains  because  of  drought. 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  actual  acreage  of  feed  grains 
planted  for  harvest  for  purposes  of  such  pay- 
ments provided  such  acreage  Is  not  subse- 
quently planted  to  any  other  crop  for  which 
there  are  marketing  quotas  or  voluntary  ad- 
lustment  programs  In  effect." 

Sxc.  3.  SecUon  379c(a)  of  the  AgrtctUtural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1988,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  sentence  read- 
ing "an  acreage  on  the  farm  not  planted  to 
wheat  because  of  droiight,  flood,  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  an  actual 
Mreag*  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  provided  such  acre- 
age Is  not  subsequently  planted  to  any  other 
Income-produdng  crope  dining  such  year." 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  sentence 
"an  acreage  on  the  farm  not  planted  to  wheat 
because  of  drought,  fiood,  or  other  natiu^al 
disaster  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  actual  acre- 
age of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  for  purpoees 
of  this  subMotlon  provided  such  acreage  Is 
not  subsequently  planted  to  any  crop  for 
which  there  are  marketing  quotas  or  volun- 
tary adjustment  programs  In  effect." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
pennlt  the  planUng  of  alternate  crops  on 
acreage  which  is  unplanted  because  of  a  nat- 
ural disaster." 

■auaari's  Faoii  Rxtokt 

PTTBPOB 

The  purpose  of  this  biU  Is  to  give  farmers 
who  are  prevented  from  p'antlng  wheat,  feed 
grains,  or  cotton  by  flood  or  other  natural 
disaster  the  same  opportunity  to  plant  alter- 
naUve  crops  that  the  law  now  accords  farmers 
whoM  crops  have  been  destroyed  by  such  a 
disaster  yter  planting. 

WXKD    rOB    TBS     UCOISLATTON 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1985.  farmers  who  have  signed 
up  to  participate  In  the  wheat,  feed  grain,  or 
cotton  program  and  have  planted  their  per- 
mitted acreage  only  to  have  It  destroyed  by 
flood,  drought,  or  other  natiual  disaster,  are 
eligible  to  receive  the  land-diversion  and 
price  support  payments  they  wotild  have  re- 
ceived had  the  crop  not  been  destroyed.  At 
the  same  time,  they  are  permitted  to  use  the 
land  for  any  other  nonreg\ilated  crop. 

Apparently  by  inadvertence,  this  same 
prtvUege  of  planting  alternative  crops  was 
not  extended  to  those  farmers  participating 
to  the  wheat,  feed  grain,  or  cotton  programs 
who  were  prevented  by  flood  or  other  natural 
disaster  from  even  planting  their  permitted 
acree. 

This  situation  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  as  the  result  of  the 
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heavy  and  protracted  rains  In  the  south 
central  part  of  the  United  states  which  have 
prevented  some  cotton  farmers  from  plant- 
ing. The  bill  will  permit  these  farmers.  If 
the  Secretary  finds  that  their  failure  to  plant 
was  due  to  a  natural  disaster,  to  have  the 
same  opportimlty  to  plant  an  alternative 
crop  that  the  law  now  permits  for  farmers 
who  did  plant  their  permitted  crop  and  had 
It  destroyisd  later. 

COMlcrm  AMSIfDICKMT 

Hearings  were  held  on  similar  bills  by  Mr. 
Jotfwa  at  Missouri.  Mr.  OaTHiNaa.  of  Arkansas, 
Mr.  ABaawcruT,  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Stuxbls- 
raoj),  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  PAsucAit.  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  Mr.  Svburt,  of  Tennessee.  All  these 
bills  related  only  to  cotton. 

The  committee  has  amended  the  bill  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  jonxs  (^Jt.  16161)  so  as  to 
make  the  same  principle  apply  to  wheat  and 
feed  grains,  as  well  as  to  cotton. 

The  bill  as  amended  was  unanlmouslv  re- 
ported. ' 


There  should  be  no  additional  cost  to  the 
Government  as  the  result  of  this  legislation. 

DXPABTKXMTAL  APPBOVAL 

Wltnessee  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  the  hearings  sUted  that  the  Depart- 
ment recognizes  the  equity  of  the  sltuaUon 
involved  here  and  has  no  objection  to  the 
bill  as  amended. 

8.3382 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
103(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  thereof 
the  following:  ":  Provided.  TTiat  for  the  1966 
crop  any  such  acreage  In  areas  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  disaster  areas  may  be  devoted 
to  soybeans." 

DBPASnCBNT  or  AOBICULTUKZ, 

Waahtngton,  D.C.,  May  25, 1966. 

Senator  Euxmdbs:  We  thought  you  ml^t 
find  the  attached  statement,  dealing  with  the 
provisions  and  effect  of  HJl.  16161,  useful  to 
you  In  connection  with  the  Senate  considera- 
tion of  this  measiue. 

Kach  day  lost  In  final  consideration  of  this 
bUl  wUl,  as  you  know,  work  an  additional 
lurdahlp  on  affected  farmers  who  already  are 
faced  with  losses  due  to  natural  disasters. 

OBVnXB  L.  FBBXMAir, 

_^  Secretani, 

One  enclosure. 

HJL  16161 
A  blU  to  permit  pUntlng  of  alternate  crops 
on  acreage  which  Is  unplanted  because  of 
natural  disaster 

This  bill  would  give  farmers  who  are  pre- 
vented from  planting  wheat,  feed  grains,  or 
cotton  by  flood  or  other  natural  disaster*  the 
same  opportunity  to  plant  alternative  crops 
that  the  law  now  accords  farmers  whcse 
crops  have  been  destroyed  by  such  dlssster 
after  planting. 

This  Is  emergency  legislation  which  if  not 
Immediately  passed  will  deny  planting  pros- 
pects for  hundreds  of  farmers,  partlciUarly 
In  the  Mid-South  cotton-growing  area  which 
already  has  experienced  widespread  flood- 
ing. It  woiUd  provide  equlUble  treatment 
to  all  types  of  farmers  whose  operations  at 
this  time  are  suffering  from  excessive  rain- 
fall which  has  reached  flood  proportions  In 
several  States,  Including  Mlesouri,  Arkansas, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas! 

The  two  main  objectives  of  this  bill  are: 
(1)  To  make  farmers  eligible  for  price  sup- 
port and  dlvwsion  payments  even  though 
they  are  unable  to  plant  the  crop  and  (2) 
to  authorize  them  to  utilize  their  permitted 
cotton,  feed  grain,  and  wheat  allotment  or 
base  acres  for  other  crops  that  can  be  planted 


later  In  the'jrear  and  require  less  time  to  reach 
maturity  and  harvest.  Soybeans  are  an  ex- 
ample. The  legislation  speclflcaUy  prohibits 
theee  acreages  from  being  planted  to  any 
other  crop  for  which  there  Is  In  effect  a  pro- 
duction adjustment  program — such  as  wheat, 
feed  grains,  tobacco,  peanuts,  rice,  sugsr- 
cane,  and  sugar  beets. 

Both  objectives  of  the  bill  are  laudable. 
Additional  payments  to  farmers  which  would 
be  made  under  it.  while  not  expected  to 
be  btrge  In  the  aggregate,  would  be  of  slg- 
nlficant  benefit  to  recipients.  Total  coats 
of  affected  programs  would  not  change  from 
budgetary  estimates  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
posed leelBlaUon.  Further,  the  proposal 
would  provide  farmers  with  additional  in- 
come by  virtue  of  the  opportunity  they  would 
have  to  produce  and  market  other  crops  on 
acreage  which  otherwise  would  be  lost  to 
production  this  crop  year.  While  an  esti- 
mate of  additional  crop  acreages  Involved 
cannot  be  made  with  precision,  the  total  for 
all  such  crops  would  be  quite  small  in  re- 
lation to  national  production.  At  the  same 
time  such  acreages  would  be  very  Important 
to  the  Individuals  Involved. 

Mr.  KT.T.KNDER.  Mr.  President,  st 
present  in  order  to  qualify  for  price  sup- 
port payments  on  cotton  or  feed  grains, 
or  for  wheat  marketing  certificates  on 
wheat — 

First,  the  commodity  must  be  actually 
planted,  or 

Second,  planting  of  the  commodity 
must  have  been  prevented  by  a  natural 
disaster  and  the  acreage  which  would 
have  been  planted  to  the  commodity  but 
for  the  disaster  must  not  be  "devoted  to 
any  other  income-producing  crop." 

HJl.  15151.  as  amended  and  passed  by 
the  House,  would  permit  the  producer 
to  qualify  for  such  payments  and  cer- 
tificates in  the  case  of  such  disaster  as 
long  as  he  did  not  produce  any  crop 
subject  to  marketing  quotas  or  voluntary 
adjustment  programs.  This  would  per- 
mit him  to  plant  soybeans  and  other 
crops  not  subject  to  quotas  or  adjust- 
ment programs  and  still  qualify  for  pay- 
ments and  certificates. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  im- 
perative need  for  quick  passage  of  this 
bill.  Farmers  in  a  number  of  States  in- 
cluding Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas  have  been  prevented  from  plant- 
ing their  normal  crops  because  of  exces- 
sive rainfall  which  in  some  parts  of  the 
above  States  have  reached  flood  propor- 
tions. In  many  cases  it  will  be  too  late  to 
plant  the  usual  crop  of  cotton  or  feed 
grains  but  not  too  late  to  plant  soybeans. 

Furthermore,  in  those  cases  where 
fanners  still  have  the  opportunity  to 
plant  cotton  it  would  be  better  Insofar 
as  the  Government  is  concerned  to  plant 
soybeans  instead.  In  my  view  it  is  un- 
conscionable to  require  farmers  to  plant 
cotton  when  the  carryover  this  year  wHl 
be  about  16.3  million  bales  and  when  the 
Government  has  $2,275,433,000  Invested 
In  15,437.000  bales  of  cotton.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  every  additional  bale  of 
cotton  not  produced  this  year  would  save 
the  Government  about  $105. 

Senator  Bass  spoke  to  me  about  this 
bill  sometime  ago  as  did  Senator  Etft- 
LAND  and  Senator  Coopks.  Senator 
SYMDrcTON  and  Senator  Long  of  Mis- 
souri also  spoke  with  me  as  did  Senator 
McClellan.  All  of  us  are  agreed  that 
It  is  emergency  legislation  that  must  be 
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KXECUnVE  COMMUNK 

The  ACrnNG  PRESIDl 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
oommimlcatlon  and  lettett,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Election  Rkpobm  Act  br  1966 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoeed  legislation  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  td  |the  C!ommlttee 
on  Rules  and  Administration! 

RlFOBT     ON     DEVXNSK     PbOc|c>SXICZNT     FBOM 
SUAIX  AND  OTHKB  BuSINtSS  FiBlCS 

A  letter  from  the  As8lsts|iit  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  lic^lstlcs) ,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  de- 
fense procurement  from  s^nail  and  other 
business  firms,  for  the  peytod  July  1965- 
March  1066  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banklnjg  and  Currency. 
RXPOKTS  or  COMPTBOIX^  Obnbbai. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptrl)tler  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pxirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  development  of 
certain  scientific  Instrument*  for  the  Sur- 
veyor   project.    National    Aeronautics    and 


y  1966  (with 
,e  Committee 


;,  purs\iant  to 

for  reducing 

led  In  fieet. 

!>epartment   of 


Space  Administration,  dated 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptr^^er  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmltt: 
law,  a  report  on  opportunl 
the  number  of  vehicles  mal^ 
Boll   Conservation    Service, 
Agriculture,  dated  May  196^  i  (with  an  ac 
eompanylng  report) ;   to  thei  ICommlttee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmlttl  og.  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  planning  for  ^d  utlllaation 
of  automatic  data  processing  equipment, 
Ames  Research  Center.  Mofftft  Field,  Calif., 
National  Aeronautics  and  Spi  ite  Admlnlstra' 
tlon,  dated  May  1966  (with  fia  accompany' 
Ing  report);  to  the  Commltt^  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations. 


P£?ITnONE 

PRESIDl  ITT 
Senate 


The  ACTING 
pore  laid  before  the 
tions  adopted  by  the  boand 
of  tbe  National  Guard 
California  at  their  mee. 
Calif.,  on  March  12,  1966, 
nirance  of  combat  capabi^y 
tional  Guard  units,  and  a 
promotion  system;  which 
to  the  Committee  on 
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FEDERAL  SALARY  Alhb  FRINGE 
BENEFITS  ACT  OP  IS  46— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMTTTEE-tJNDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS   (S.  REPT.  NGJ  1187) 

Mr.MONRONEY.  Mr.  PMesldent,  from 
me  Committee  on  Post  oMce  and  Civil 
wrvice,  I  report  favcHtiUy,  with  an 
janendment,  the  bUl  (H.R.  (4122)  to  ad- 
just the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of 
certain  employees  of  the  fl^eral  Gov- 
cnjnient,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  I 
•ibmit  a  report  thereon.  [  ask  unanl- 
n»ous  consent  that  the  rtbort  may  be 
Wnted,   together   with   tie   Individual 


views  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  CMlr. 
HartkiI. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and,  without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  CMdahoma. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 
As  in  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable   repeats   of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Relations: 

John  W.  Tuthlll,  of  minoU.  a  Foreign  Sarv- 
Ice  offloer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  BrazU; 

Jacob  D.  Beam,  of  New  Jersey,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  tbe  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Re- 
pubUc; 

Eugene  M.  Locke,  of  Texas,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Pakistan;  and 

Elliott  P.  Skinner,  of  New  Tork.  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  BepubUc  of  ITpper  Volta. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

S.  3416.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  Its  subsldlarlss 
to  other  Oovemment  departments;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Oovenunent  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.   3416.  A   blU  for  the  relief   at  Aaron 
Bailey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

8.  3417.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Oeveli^ment  Act  of  1966 
to  permit  occupants  of  public  housing  to 
qualify  for  tenancy  In  hoiising  assisted 
under  the  rent  supplement  program;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dood  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  tinder 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRZORT  (by  request) : 

S.  3418.  A  blU  to  amend  f\irth«r  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (76  Stat.  613).  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  FtrLBaioHT  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  sppesr 
luxder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HILL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Spasx- 
icAN,  Mr.  GoBX.  and  Mr.  Bass)  : 

S.  3418.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tennewee 
VaUey  Authority  Act  of  1B33.  as  amended, 
to  increase  the  limitation  on  the  authority 
to  issue  bonds  to  finance  Its  power  pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hn.L  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  c^tpear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pboxmikx)  : 

S.  8430.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to  eliminate 
certain  requirements  with  respect  to  effectu- 
ating marketing  orders  for  cherries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriciilture  and  Foreetry. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  biU,  which  appear  undar 
a  separate  heading.) 


COMMTTTEE   MEETINGS  DURINa 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Sxiiniis.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganisation  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions were  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Stknnis,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


AMENDBCENT  OF  SECTION  101  OF 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 

This  act,  certainly  one  of  the  most 
meaningful  passed  in  the  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress,  can  do  much  to  allevi- 
ate the  i)ressing  problem  of  decent  hous- 
ing for  the  economically  disadvantaged 
who  are  not  already  In  public  housdng. 

Public  housing  has  not  kept  up  with 
the  existing  need. 

Now  that  Congress  has  appropriated 
the  initial  funds  for  the  rent  suivlement 
program,  perhaiM  the  gap  between  the 
need  for  decent  bousing  and  the  finan- 
cial capacity  of  the  poor  to  afford  it  can 
be  narrowed. 

The  only  families  eligible  for  rent  sup- 
plement assistance  under  the  1965  Act 
at  the  present  time  are  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  those  displaced  by  renewal 
projects  or  natural  disaster,  and  those 
living  in  substandard  housing. 

In  addition,  their  incomes  must  be  low 
enough  that  they  are  eligible  for  public 
housing. 

The  act  neglects,  and  I  think  regret- 
tably so,  those  already  in  public  housing 
who  want  to  better  themselves  but  are 
unaljto  to  afford  housing  on  the  private 
market, 

Anabition  and  initiative  are  penalized 
because  the  law  expels  from  public  hous- 
ing anyone  who  makes  more  than  a  sub- 
sistence income. 

Faced  with  the  prospect  of  losing  their 
public  housing  if  they  improve  their  liv- 
ing standard,  yet  knowing  they  will  be 
unable  to  afford  decent  living  space  else- 
where, many  of  the  occupants  of  public 
housing  give  up  on  self  and  famUy  im- 
provonent  in  order  to  be  able  to  keep  a 
decent  roof  over  their  heads. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965  makes  no  provision  for  fam- 
ilies now  in  public  housing  to  qualify  for 
tenancy  in  housing  assisted  under  tbe 
rent  supplement  program.  Unless  their 
wages  improve  substantially,  families  are 
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unable  to  afford  raits  In  tbe  private  mar- 
ket and  they  end  up  forever  trapped  in 
a  puUlc  housing  project. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  todays 
would  remove  this  dead  end.  It  would 
simply  add  to  the  list  of  those  eligible 
for  rent  supplements  persons  who 
though  still  technically  elifl^ble  to  remain 
in  the  public  housing  they  now  occupy, 
want  to  move  to  rent  supplement  hous- 
ing due  to  a  modest  Increase  In  Income. 

A  true  ladder  of  housing  opportunity 
would  be  created.  A  family  could  receive 
maximum  subsidy  and  concentrated  so- 
cial services  In  ptri>llc  housing  projects. 

As  their  lot  improved,  but  not  substan- 
tially enough  to  disqualify  them  from 
public  housing,  th^  could  shed  the  eco- 
nomic and  psychological  trap  of  public 
housing  and  move  up  to  scattered,  less 
heavily  subsidized  homes  as  a  step 
toward  eventual  purchase. 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  if  the  Oov- 
emment  is  ever  going  to  get  out  of  the 
housing  business  that  those  desiring  to 
better  their  housing  conditions  must  be 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible. 

Z  believe  my  bill  would  do  much  in  this 
regard  by  putting  another  rung  on  the 
ladder  of  housing  opportunity. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, "nie  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
prcH>rlatrfy  referred. 

Tbe  bill  (S.  3417)  to  amend  section  101 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965  to  permit  occupants  of  pub- 
lic housing  to  Qualify  for  tenancy  in 
housing  assisted  imder  the  rent  supple- 
ment program,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dobo. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


PEACS    CORPS    ACT   AIOINDMKNTB 

Mr.  PDLBRIOHT,  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  spedflc  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
mity  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoiu)  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  dated  May 
23,  1966,  to  the  Vice  President  in  regard 
to  it,  and  the  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  proposed  bill. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Mil  will  be  recdved  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  Mil.  letter,  and  sectlon-by- 
sectlon  analysis  win  be  printed  in  the 

RCCOKS. 

The  bill  (8. 3418)  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  613).  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  PoLanoHT.  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Oommittae  on  Foreign  RdaOons. 


and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 
as  follows: 

S.  3418 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemXyled,  That  oectlon 
S(b)  of  tbe  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended, 
which  authorlces  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  purpoeea  of  that  Act.  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Strike  out  "1966"  and  "$116,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1967"  and  "$112,- 
160,000",  respectively. 

(b)  StrUe  out  ",  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$300,000  shaU  be  available  for  carrying  out 
research"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ":  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  not  to  exceed  $960,000 
of  funds  made  available  hereunder  for  fiscal 
year  1967  shall  be  obUgated  under  contracts 
or  agreements  to  carry  out  research:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  such  contracts  or 
agreements  shall  be  executed  unless  the  re- 
search In  question  relates  to  the  basic  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Peace  Corps. 

(e)  Add  a  second  sentence  as  fc^ows: 
"Unobligated  balances  of  funds  made  avail- 
able heretmder  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  the  general  purposes 
for  which  appropriated  and  may  at  any  time 
be  consolidated  with  apprt^rlatlons  here- 
under." 

See.  2.  Section  6  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers. Is  amended  to  add  Immediately  after 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  counsel  may  be  employed  and  counsel 
fees,  court  costs,  ball,  and  other  expenses  In- 
cident to  the  defense  of  volxinteers  may  be 
paid  In  foreign  judicial  or  administrative  pro- 
ceedings to  which  voiunteers  have  been  made 
parties." 

Sec.  3.  Section  13(a)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  em- 
ployment of  experts  and  consultants,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$76"  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  "$100". 

Sic.  4.  Section  15  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  utlU2aitlon  of 
fimds.  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  subsection  (c) ,  strike  out  "7(c)  (2)" 
and  substitute  ther^or  "7(a)  (2) ". 

(b)  In  subsection  (d)(4).  strike  out  "7 
(e)"  and  substitute  therefor  "7(c)". 

8m:.  6.  Section  26(b)  of  the  Peace  Cwps 
Act,  as  amended,  which  defines  the  term 
"United  States"  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  territories". 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  Section  18  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  appoint- 
ment of  persons  serving  under  prior  law,  sec- 
tion 20  of  the  Peace  CorpM  Act,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  moratorium  on  student 
loans,  section  21  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as 
amended,  which  amends  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act,  and  Title  11  of  the  Act,  which 
relates  to  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  Social 
Security  Act  amendments,  are  hereby  le- 
pealed. 

(b)  Such  repeal  shall  not  be  deemed  to  af- 
fect amendments  contained  In  such  provi- 
sions and  the  application  of  the  amendments 
contained  In  the  title.  All  determinations, 
authorisations,  regulations,  orders,  oontracts, 
agreements,  and  other  actions  issued,  under- 
taken, or  entered  into  under  authority  of  the 
provisions  of  law  repealed  by  subsection  (a) 
shaU  continue  In  full  force  and  effect  until 
modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

See.  7.  (a)  The  Peace  Corps  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  add  Immediately 
after  title  I  thereof  a  new  title  as  foUows: 


"RTLB    n — ■CBOOL-TO-aCHOOL    PAaTNXRSHXPS 
AKO  KXCRANOX  PKACK  COXPS 

"Declaration  of  purpose 
"Sac.  201.  The  Oongresi  declares  that  It 
Is  tb*  policy  of  the  United  States  and  a  fur- 
ther purpose  oS  this  Act  to  promote  world 
pMkoe   and   frtendablp   through   8cho(d-to- 


School  Partnerships  under  which  United 
States  schools  and  organizations  shall  help 
schools  and  organisations  of  Interested  coua^ 
tries  and  areas  to  meet  their  educational  tad 
other  community  needs,  and  through  an  Xi. 
change  Peace  Corps,  which  'shall  make  avail, 
able  to  United  States  schools  and  organisa- 
tions men  and  women  of  Interested  countries 
and  areas,  qualified  for  service  in  the  United 
States,  to  help  those  schools  and  organlsa- 
tlcHU  In  meeting  their  needs  for  trained  man- 
power, to  provide  those  men  and  women  with 
experience  that  cm  their  retiim  will  be  valu- 
able to  their  countries  or  areas,  and  to  help 
promote  a  better  imderstandlng  of  their 
peoples  on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  American 
people  on  the  part  of  other  peoplen. 
"Exchange  Peace  Corps  volunteers 

"Sxc.  202.  Such  provisions  of  this  or  any 
other  Act  relating  to  voliinteers.  Volunteer 
leaders  or  applicants  for  enrollment  as  the 
President  determines  to  be  appropriate  shall 
be  applicable  to  Exchange  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers: Provided,  however.  That  as  applied 
to  Exchange  Peace  Corps  volimteers  the  term 
'abroad'  In  subsection  5(d)  (2)  of  thle 
Act  shall  mean  outside  of  their  country  or 
area:  Provided  further.  That  for  the  purposee 
of  section  42  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  (6  U.S.C.  793)  Exchange  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
citizens  or  residents  of  the  United  SUtes, 
any  Territory  w  Canada  and  Injuries  to  them, 
wherever  occurring,  shall  be  deemed  to  occur 
outside  the  United  States  In  their  countrlei 
or  areas." 

(b)  (1)  Section  9  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  participation  of 
foreign  nationals.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  Immediately  after  "volimteers"  and 
by  Inserting  "and  to  carry  out  the  purpoaei 
of  title  n  of  this  Act,"  Immediately  after 
"where  appropriate,"  In  the  first  sentence. 

(2)  Section  10(a)  (3)  of  the  Peace  C^ 
Act,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  accept- 
ance, employment  and  transfer  of  gifts,  U 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  transfer"  immedi- 
ately after  "and  employ"  and  by  striking  out 
all  that  appears  between  "or  otherwise"  and 
";  and". 

(3)  Section  16(d)(7)  of  the  Peace  Cotpi 
Act,  which  relates  to  the  utilization  of  fundi 
tor  unforeseen  emergencies  or  contlngenclet, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "arising  In  the 
Peace  Corps". 

The  letter  and  sectlon-by-secUoo 
analysis,  presented  by  Mr.  Fulbrigbt, 
are  as  follows: 

Psacx  Corps, 
Washington. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrxt, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dkar  Mr.  PRxsmxNT:  In  the  Presldenfi 
Message  last  March  transmitting  to  Congns 
the  Peace  Corps'  fourth  annual  report,  be 
described  some  of  the  Peace  Corps'  achieve- 
ments In  the  past  year. 

Enclosed  for  your  consideration  la  draft 
legislation  which  will  enable  the  Peace  Coip* 
to  add  to  those  achievements — and  to 
strengthen  further  our  work  on  behalf  of 
world  peace  and  understanding. 

This  legislation  will  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $112.15  million  for  the  Pesee 
Corps  In  fiscal  1967.  This  authorization  U 
$2.86  million  less  than  the  amount  an- 
thorlzed  for  1966. 

Tet  It  will  enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  train 
an  estimated  10,100  volunteer  appllcanti  In 
the  coming  year:  900  more  than  this  year. 

The  leglslatton  will  enable  the  total  nun- 
b«r  of  volunteers  and  trainees  to  grow  froo 
an  estimated  18,900  on  August  31,  1968,  to 
more  than  15,000  by  that  time  next  year. 

During  this  year,  Peace  Corps  voluntseB 
wUl  be  assigned  to  several  of  the  more  than 
two  doeen  countries  whose  requests  we  ban 
not  y«t  flll«l.  I 
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Finally,  this  authorlzatlc  q  will  enable  va 
to  add  a  wholly  new  dlmennon  to  the  Peace 
Corps,  through  two  partil^rshlp  exchange 
programs.  These  promising  ventures  were 
recommended  by  the  Preslient  In  his  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1966,  Message  to  Oc  ngress  relative  to 
International   Education   a  4(1  Health. 

As  the  President  said :  | 

"Only  when  people  know  about — and  care 
about — each  other  will  natons  learn  to  live 
together  In  harmony.  I  Iherefore  propose 
that  we— 

"(1)  Encourage  the  grot^^h  of  school-to- 
Khool  partnerships. — Through  such  partner- 
ships, already  pioneered  on  a  small  scale,  a 
VB.  school  may  assist  the  t>rick-and-mortar 
ooDstructlon  of  a  sister  scfajool  In  less  devel- 
oped nations.  The  exchanges  can  grow  to  in- 
clude books  and  equlpm^t,  teacher  and 
student  visits. 
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"(2)  Establish  an  exchan^^e  Peace  Corps. — 
Our  Nation  has  no  better  ambassadors  than 
the  young  volunteers  who  Wrve  In  46  coun- 
tries In  tbe  Peace  Corps.  I  propose  that  we 
welcome  similar  ambeissadol'6  to  our  shores. 
We  need  their  special  skills  |l^ul  understand- 
ing, just  as  they  need  oursi 

"These  'volunteers  to  An|4rlca'  will  teach 
their  own  language  and  culture  In  our  schools 
and  colleges.  They  will  serKre  In  community 
programs  alongside  VISTA  volunteers.  As 
our  Peace  Corps  volunteers  learn  while  they 
eerve,  those  coming  to  the  TjUlted  States  will 
be  helped  to  gain  training  to  prepare  them 
for  further  service  when  they  return  home." 

■JPeace  Corps  volunteers  serving  overseas 
and  former  volimteers  back  In  the  United 
States  will  help  make  thne  partnerships 
more  meaningful .  [ 

The  Exchange  Peace  Corp$:of  volunteers  to 
America  is  a  logical  next  sMp  for  the  Peace 
Corps  as  It  works  to  promote  world  peace 
and  friendship  between  peoj 

Like  our  Peace  Corjw  voluateers,  exchange 
volunteers  to  America  wUI  be  dedicated, 
highly  motivated,  highly  cajiiible  young  cltl- 
sens  of  the  world. 

Just  as  our  Peace  Corps  violunteers  abroad 
contribute  new  perspectlvftg  and  needed 
■kills  to  the  nations  they  perve,  exchange 
volunteers  wll  offer  much  ti>  our  people  and 
our  national  progress. 

And — Just  as  our  voluntteers  learn  while 
they  serve  abroad — these  exc  t^nge  volunteers 
will  learn  valuable  and  ciidurlng  lessons 
while  they  serve  here. 

Exchange  volunteers  will  ^me  from  many 
of  the  countries  where  Pes*  Corps  volun- 
teers are  now  serving.  We  will  also  welcome 
exchange  volunteers  from  countries  In  which 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  not  serving. 

Qualified  foreign  student^  In  this  country 
who  are  willing  to  volunteer  -part  time  during 
the  stunmer  or  during  the  aAdemlc  year  will 
find  opportunities  for  semoe  and  self- 
development  In  the  ExchanM  Peace  Corps — 
and  we  will  thus  be  able  tjdo  far  more  to 
Involve  exchange  students  ia  American  life 
•nd  to  make  their  stay  In  tb^  United  States 
more  rewarding. 

Many  exchange  voluntee: 
many  others  will  work  In 
community  acUon — ^In  settl 
neighborhood  and  child  can 
hospitals  and  clinics. 

ITils  Is  not  an  untried  Ideal 

Last  year,  five  citizens  of  Utodla,  preparing 
for  responsibility  In  India's  idomestlc  volun- 
tary service  program,  came  to  the  United 
BUtes  to  train  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  to 
Jjwk  In  local  community  action  programs. 
The  experiment  had  excellent  results. 

The  education  d^>artmext<  of  a  midwest 
neighborhood  Centers  Assocl^Uon  said  of  ita 
iDdlan  volimteer:  | 

"It  u  our  strong  convlctlod  that  tbe  United 
States  would  greaUy  benefit  rrom  having  five 
thousand  ...  who  could  M>are  with  the 
«aencan  people  the  experience  and  culture 
of  India." 
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Our  plan  Is  that  the  costs  of  Kxchange 
Volunteers  to  America  will  l>e  slgnlfleantly 
financed  by  the  sending  countries  and  the 
United  States  schools  or  communities  which 
will  receive  the  volunteers. 

In  the  President's  February  Message,  he  set 
an  Initial  goal  of  6,000  volunteers.  The 
Peace  Corps'  program  for  this  year  looks  to- 
ward the  entrance  Into  serve  of  800  exchange 
volunteers  from  this  fall  through  the  sxunmer 
of  1967. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Vauqhv. 

8EcnoN-BT-8K?noi»  Analtszs  of  thx  Peo- 
posKD  Act  To  Amxnd  Fuarma  thx  Pracx 
Corps  Act 

The  proposed  act  (the  "bill")  to  amend 
further  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended 
(the  "act"),  has  two  main  purposes.  First, 
It  authorizes  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1967  under  the  gieneral  authority  In  the  act 
for  appropriations  to  carry  out  programs  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The 
bill  would  accomplish  this  by  striking  out  the 
amount  and  the  reference  to  the  fiscal  year 
in  that  general  authorization  and  substitut- 
ing the  new  amount  and  the  new  fiscal  year. 
Deletion  of  the  amount  and  year  in  the  gen- 
eral authorization,  of  course,  has  no  effect 
on  prior  appropriations  thereunder  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Second,  the 
bill  would  make  a  number  of  other  amend- 
ments to  the  act.  Some  are  designed  to 
promote  more  effective  and  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  Peace  Corps.  Some  are  technical. 
The  remainder  relate  to  the  proposed  Part- 
nership Exchange  program. 

Section  1. — Amends  section  3(b)  of  the 
act,  which  Is  the  authority  for  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  In 
three  respects: 

Subsection  (a>  amends  section  3(b)  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $112,160,000 
for  fiscal  year  1967.  In  1966,  the  appropria- 
tion of  $116,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1966  was 
authorized  by  amendment  of  this  general 
authority.  A  total  of  $114,100,000  was  actu- 
ally appropriated,  under  the  general  authori- 
zation, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 
In  fiscal  year  1966. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  S(b)  to 
substitute  two  new  limitations  for  the  exist- 
ing limitation  on  the  use  of  funds  to  carry 
out  research.  The  existing  provision  limits 
to  $500,000  the  fiscal  year  1966  volunteer  and 
project  cost  funds  available  for  contract  re- 
search projects.  Under  the  new  limitation, 
$960,000  of  fiscal  year  1967  funds  avaUable  for 
volunteer  and  project  coets  could  be  obU- 
gated under  contracts  or  agreements  to  carry 
out  research.  Moreover,  fiscal  year  1967 
funded  research  contracts  or  agreements 
could  be  executed  only  on  a  determination  l>y 
the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  that  the  re- 
search In  question  relates  to  the  basic  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Peace  Corps.  Of  the  $960,000. 
only  approximately  $460,000  would  be  avaU- 
able for  new  contract  research.  Continuing 
contract  research  previously  authorized  will 
require  approximately  $600,000  of  fiscal  year 
1967  funds. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  8(b)  by 
adding  a  new  second  sentence  to  authorize 
tbe  reapproprlatlon  of  unobligated  balances 
of  f\inds  previously  made  available  and  to 
provide  authority  to  consolidate  them  wltli 
other  Peace  Corps  appropriations.  The  Peace 
Corps  has  not  previously  sought  such  a  pro- 
vision. It  seeks  It  now  only  because  In  each 
of  the  last  three  years  title  n  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  (or  AID)  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Acts.  1964,  1966,  and  1966,  has 
continued  available  (l.e.  reapproprlated)  vn- 
obllgated  balances  of  funds  previously  appro- 
priated to  eairy  out  tbe  provlalone  of  the  act. 
Nothing  in  the  act  specifically  authorlaas  an 
appropriation  which  takes  the  form  of  a 


reappropriatlon  of  unobligated 
Thus,  such  reappropriatlons  might  be  eob^ 
Jact  to  points  of  order.  This  amendment 
would  provide  any  necessary  authorlzatloii 
and  thus  preclude  points  of  order  ahoold 
Peace  Corps  appropriations  continue  to  In- 
clude reapprt^nlatlon  of  unobligated  bal- 
ances. The  amendment,  which  Is  ■itnnay  to 
section  645  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  would  not  authorlae  appro- 
priations which  entail  the  reobUgatlon  of 
prior  year  obligations. 

Section  2. — Amends  sectUMi  5  of  the  act, 
which  relates  to  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  to 
add  a  new  subsection  to  authorlae  the  reten- 
tion of  cotansel  and  the  payment  of  counsel 
fees  and  other  expenses  incident  to  tbe 
defense  of  volunteers  before  the  tribunals 
of  foreign  countries  and  areas.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  authority  for  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers Is  warranted  by  the  limited  living 
aUowances  available  to  them  and  the  require- 
ment that  they  not  supplement  these  aUow- 
ances during  Peace  Corps  service  from  em- 
ployment or  contributions  from  family  or 
friends. 

Revised  Statutss  ||  180  *  868  (1878).  at 
amended.  6  UB.C.  f  I  49  A  814.  generaUy  pro- 
hibit Oovemment  agencies  from  employing 
oounsel  at  Ctovemment  expense.  Related 
statutes  assign  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
reeponslbUlty  for  attendlzig  to  United  States' 
legal  Interests.  Section  16(a)  of  tbe  act  au- 
thorizes the  use  of  Peace  Corps  funds  for 
expenditures  outside  the  United  States  for 
the  procurement  of  services  and  for  other 
administrative  and  operating  expenses  (other 
than  compensation  of  employees)  ntrmansTj 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  act  without 
regard  to  laws  and  regulations  governing  the 
obligation  and  expenditure  of  Oovemment 
funds.  But  even  If  section  16(a)  authorizes 
the  waiver  of  these  statutes  in  particular 
cases.  If  as  a  matter  of  policy  legal  servlcee 
are  to  be  procured  for  volunteers,  specific 
Congressional  authorlzaUon  Is  desirable. 

By  virtue  of  sections  7(a)  (2)  and  16(tf) 
(11)  of  the  act,  the  authority  of  section 
1081  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  is  available  to  the  Peaee  C<npa. 
As  a  specific  exception  to  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  It  authorizes  the  pro- 
curement of  legal  services  when  required  to 
protect  the  United  States  from  possible 
liability,  whether  legally  or  adminlstrattvtfy 
determined.  Although  section  1031  also  au- 
thorizes the  procurement  of  legal  services  to 
enable  a  Foreign  Service  officer  or  employee 
to  carry  on  his  work  effectively,  under  the 
act  volunteers  are  not  deemed  to  t>e  United 
States  Oovemment  employees  for  this  pur- 
pose. Even  if  volunteers  were  made  em- 
ployees for  section  1031  purposes,  legal  serv- 
ices could  not  be  procured  for  than  In  all 
cases. 

The  amendment  Is  based  on  10  U.8.O. 
1 1087  which  provides  the  Armed  Services 
with  authority  to  ensure  that  persons  sub- 
ject to  the  UnUorm  Code  ta  MlUtary  Justice 
have  adequate  legal  repreeentaUon  In  oaeee 
before  foreign  trtbxmals.  Like  section  1087, 
this  amendment  authwlzes  repreeentatlan 
In  both  dvU  and  ertmlnal  cases  before  for- 
eign forums.  Such  representation  would  be 
avaUable  to  defend  vMunteers'  interests  at 
aU  stages  of  civil  and  crizalnal  oases  Includ- 
ing pre-trial,  trial  and  KppeiiMtn  proceedings 
and  proceedings  for  probation,  clemency  or 
pardon.  In  accord  with  the  practice  of  tbe 
Department  of  tbe  Air  Force,  oontlBued  pay- 
ment of  expenses  oould  be  autbortaed  wtien 
a  proceeding  to  which  a  volunteer  has  been 
made  a  party  continues  after  tbe  termina- 
tion of  his  Peace  Corps  sendee.  ITie  Peace 
Corps  would  also  gsneraUy  follow  tbe  Depsrt* 
ment  of  the  Air  Forced  praettoe  and  limit 
use  of  this  authority  to  tbe  foUowlng  In- 
■tspces:  (1)  criminal  pmtesrtlngB  in  wtaleh 
a  seatenoe  of  six  months  or  more  or  capital 
punishment  mlf^t  be  latpoaad;  (3)  proceed- 
IncB  In  whleh  the  accused's  substantial  rights 
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■dgM  b*  dMilwl:  and  (8)  prooeMllnci  wtatoli 
night  h*Te  %  rignlflcwit  tmpaot  on  th*  ro- 
tations of  tb*  Umtad  Statw  with  •  Coreisn 
■oroRUiMnt  or  on  otbor  United  StatM  Intor- 
Mti.  tocKl  or  otharwlM.  Also.  Ilk*  Motion 
lam,  tha  aoMndmant  would  not  Mitborlat 
tho  Oovommant  to  pay  ftnaa  or  dunacM.  and 
volontoan  who  fortalt  baU  would  be  liable 
for  au  eoBta  to  the  United  Stotaa.  Unlike 
■ectlon  1087.  the  amendment  would  not  au- 
thodae  lepreeentatton  at  Oorenunant  es- 
penae  of  plaintiff  Intereata  of  Tdunteen. 

Seotton  J.-nAmands  seotlon  IS  (a)  of  the 
act.  which  matea  to  the  employment  of  •>• 
porta  and  oonaultanta.  to  Inoraaee  the  maxi- 
mum oortpenaatlop  which  may  be  paid 
Individuals  thereunder  from  975  to  9100  per 
day.  similar  authority  has  already  been 
provided  in  other  acts  with  reepect  to  pro- 
grams of  23  other  United  States  OoTcmment 
•gendes.  InrJurtlng  all  the  major  regulatory 
emmmlsslons.  the  Agency  for  International 
X>eTelopment.  the  United  States  Anns  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  the  Office 
of  goonomin  Opportunity.  Since  moet  other 
agencies  can  pay  experts  or  consultants  up 
to  38Vi  percent  more  than  the  Peace  Oorpe 
can,  the  Peace  Corps  has  experienced  dlffl- 
eulty  In  competing  for  scarce  professtonal 
talent. 

The  eiprssi  approval  of  the  Director  of  the 
FMce  Owpe  would  be  required  before  any 
ao^ert  or  consultant  could  be  oompensated 
at  a  rate  above  976  per  day. 

eaation  4. — Amends  section  18  of  the  aot, 
which  relatee  to  the  utllizstlon  of  funds,  to 
eorreot  two  croes  referenoee. 

Section  5. — Amends  section  38  (b)  of  the 
act.  which  defines  the  term  'OTnlted  States" 
In  the  geographic  aense.  to  eliminate  United 
States  territories  from  that  definition.  In 
order  to  provide  training  in  an  environment 
that  approximates  that  of  Latin  American 
countries,  the  Peace  Corps  since  1961  has 
trained  volunteers  at  two  Isolated  training 
camps  In  Puerto  Rico.  "United  States"  Is 
now  defined  In  section  28(b)  of  the  act  as 
"the  several  Statee  and  territories  and  the 
District  of  Columbia."  Because  Puerto  Rico 
fs  a  United  Stat4e  commonwealth,  It  Is  not 
within  the  United  Statee  In  the  geographic 
sense  for  purpoeee  of  the  act.  Hence,  act 
authorities  available  abroad  apply  there,  In- 
otxidlng  partlcxUarly  the  secUon  5(d)(2) 
ooneluslve  presumption  that  Illnesses  s\if- 
fered  or  dls>r>ies  contracted  by  volunteers 
abroad  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  caused 
by  their  employment. 

In  19M,  the  Peace  Corpe  established  a  com- 
parable training  center  In  an  Isolated  area  of 
se.  Croix.  United  Statee  Virgin  Islands.  It 
offers  sn  environment  which  la  comparable  to 
that  of  many  African  countries  to  which 
volunteers  are  assigned.  Also  In  1968,  the 
Peace  Corpe  trained  In  Guam  volunteers  who 
wen  to  be  assigned  to  India.  The  United 
Statee  Virgin  Islands  and  Ouam  are  both  ter- 
ritories (tf  the  United  Statee.  The  nature  of 
PM«e  Corps  acUvltlee  there,  like  those  In 
Puerto  Rloo,  warranta  making  available 
thereto  act  authorltlea  available  abroad. 

Making  United  States  territories  outslds 
the  United  Statee  In  the  geographic  sense  for 
the  pwrpoeea  of  the  sot  would  not  authorise 
the  assignment  of  volunteers  to  United  Statee 
terrltarles  to  meet  their  needs  for  trained 
manpower.  The  purpoeee  of  the  act  as  set 
forth  In  seotlon  2  make  meeUng  the  needs  of 
foreign  ooimtrles  and  areas  for  trained  man- 
power a  fundamental  Peace  Corps  Act  pur- 
pose. On  the  other  hand,  ilthough  8dmlnla< 
tared  by  ttM  United  States,  the  Trust  Ttorl- 
tory  at  the  Parelfle  Uands  is  a  forslgn  srea. 
ntaref  cm  asatgnment  of  volunteen  there  has 
always  been  aoChorlMd  by  tha  aet. 

Mtetton  <.-*4topeals  an  obaolaM  provision 
(■action  16)  of  the  act,  two  provisions  of  the 
■et  (seotloas  90  and  21)  which  make  amend- 
Beata  to  other  acts,  and  a  Utle  of  the  act 
(title  II)  Which  makes  amandmenta  to  other 
acta  and  pretidas  tor  their  applloatton.  Such 


r^Mal  will  not  affect  any  amendmento  to  acta 
effected  by  the  provisions  repealed  or  the 
i^pllcatkm  of  the  i»ovlslons  contained  In  the 
title.  Nor  wUl  It  affect  any  actions  taken 
thereunder  prior  to  repeal. 

Section  7.— Amends  the  act  to  add  after 
title  I  thereof  a  new  title  n,  which  reUtee  to 
School-to-School  Partnerships  and  Exchange 
Peace  Corps,  and  to  make  rotated  amand- 
menta In  two  sections  of  title  I.  The  pro- 
poeed  title  n  oonslsta  of  two  sections.  To- 
gether with  the  authorltlee  In  title  I  to  carry 
out  the  purpoeee  or  provisions  of  the  aet,  they 
will  authorlxe  the  President  or  his  delegates 
to  carry  out  School-to-School  Partnerships 
and  the  Sxchange  Peace  Oorpe  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  ss  may  be  determined. 

SubteetUm  (a).— Amends  the  act  to  add 
after  title  I  thereof  a  new  tiUt  n  which  re- 
latee to  School-to-School  Partnershlpe  and 
Exchange  Peace  Oorpa. 

Section  201  of  the  new  title  dedaree  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  friendship 
throuf^  School-to-School  Partnerships  and 
through  an  Exchange  Peace  Corpe  to  be  a 
policy  of  the  United  Statee  and  a  further 
purpose  of  the  set. 

School-to-SchooI  Partnerships  are  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Sohool-to-Scbool  program  al- 
ready being  carried  out  by  the  Peace  Corps. 
Under  It  United  States  schools,  communities 
and  other  entitles  make  available  to  entltlee 
oversees  funds  to  defray  part  of  the  costs  of 
school  construction.  These  funds  have  been, 
and  would  continue  to  be,  accepted  by  the 
Peace  Corpe  and  transferred  by  it  to  enttUes 
overseas  under  the  act's  section  10(a)  (3)  au- 
thority to  accept  and  transfer  money  In 
furtherance  of  the  purpoeee  of  the  act.  Self- 
help  Is  an  Important  factor  In  this  program. 
The  overseas  community  or  other  entity  will 
contribute  money,  supplies  and  equipment, 
or  servlcee  to  the  building  of  these  schools. 

School  construction  would  continue  to  be 
a  major  aspect  of  the  School-to-Scbool  Part- 
nershlpe that  section  201  would  auth(»lze. 
But  other  partnership  programs  would  also 
be  encouraged  such  as  the  donation  and 
transfer  of  books,  teaching  aids  and  other 
classroom  materials,  television  sets  for  use  In 
educational  television  programs,  laboratory 
supplies  and  equipment,  and  so  forth.  All 
this  should  lead  to  the  development  of  last- 
ing relationships  between  United  States  and 
overseas  schools,  communities  and  other  en- 
titles Including  exchange  of  Information 
about  history,  geogri^>hy,  current  eventa  and 
language,  and  student  and  teachw  ex- 
change. 

GeneraUy,  Peace  Corpe  funds  will  be  ex- 
pended to  encourage  the  development  of 
these  partnerships  but  not  to  finance  the 
partnership  activities  themselvee.  Partner- 
ship activity  coats  will  generally  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  partners.  In  particular, 
the  Peace  Corpe  will  continue  generally  not 
to  pay  transportation  costs  for  supplies  and 
equipment.  But  it  may  do  so  In  exceptional 
cases  where  the  value  thereof  Is  commensu- 
rate with  the  transportation  costs  and  where 
the  United  States  entity  cannot  doiuite  f  tmds 
for  this  purpose. 

Under  the  Exchange  Peace  Corpe,  qualified 
men  and  women  of  Interested  countries  and 
areas,  not  necessarily  those  to  which  Peace 
Corpe  volunteers  have  been  assigned,  may 
volunteer  for  service  in  the  United  Statee. 
The  purposes  of  the  Exchange  Peace  Corpe 
are  essentially  the  same  as  the  purpoeee  of 
the  Peace  Corpe  Itself:  first,  to  help  the 
United  States  schools,  communltiee  and  oth- 
er enUtiee  to  meet  their  needs  for  trained 
manpofwer  Including  language,  history, 
geography,  Uterature,  vocational  and  other 
teachers  and  community  service  personnel; 
second  and  third,  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  American  people  on  the  part 
at  other  peoples  and  a  better  understanding 
of  other  peoples  ois  ths  part  of  the  American 
peoplai.  An  additional  purpoee  Is  to  provide 
Peaea  Corps  volunteeis  with  espa- 


rlenca  that  will  be  valuable  to  their  ooun- 
ttiea'  and  areas'  social  and  economic  develop, 
moitefforta. 

Tlie  sanding  countries  and  the  United 
Statee  entitiee  to  which  Exchange  Peace 
Corpe  volunteers  are  assigned  will  each  pay  s 
significant  portion  of  Exchange  Peace  Occpa 
vdunteers'  costo.  Oenerally,  these  payments 
will  be  donated  to  the  Peace  Corps  und« 
section  10(a)  (3)  of  the  act.  The  Peace 
Oorpe  will  then  employ  the  funds  under  that 
authority  to  pay  allowancee  and  other  Is. 
change  Peace  Corpe  ooete. 

Section  202  of  the  new  title  makee  appu. 
cable  to  Exchange  Peace  Corpe  volunteers 
such  provisions  of  the  act  or  any  other  act 
relating  to  Peace  Corpe  volimteers,  volunteer 
leaders  or  appllcante  for  enrollment  tbereaa 
as  the  President  shall  determine  to  be  ap- 
propriate. Under  this  authority  most  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act  relating  to  Peace 
Cocpe  volunteers  Including  section  5  (Pesoe 
Cocpe  volunteers),  section  6  (Peace  Corpa 
volunteer  leaders,  spotises  and  minor  chil- 
dren), section  8  (training),  section  17  (for- 
eign currenclee),  and  section  24  (foreign 
language  proficiency)  would  be  made  appU- 
cable  to  Exchange  Peace  Corpe  volunteers  by 
the  President  or  his  delegate.  Examples  of 
act  provisions  not  appropriate  for  applicatioa 
to  Exchange  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  sec- 
tion 6(f)  (United  Statee  Oovernment  retire- 
ment system  volunteer  service  credit)  and 
section  6(])   (volunteer  oath). 

The  provisions  of  five  other  acts  now  spe- 
cifically refer  to  Peace  Corpa  volunteers  and 
volunteer  leaders  (Including  applicants  for 
enrollment  thereas) .  Application  of  four  of 
thoee  acta  to  Exchange  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers would  not  now  seem  to  be  appropriate. 
Tliey  are  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended  (6  U.8.C.  I  2253  et  seq.) ,  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  (20  U.S.C.  i  1001 
et  seq.) ,  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  I  426  et  teq.) 
and  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  S  301  et  seq.) . 

The  applicability  of  the  fifth  act,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  UJB.C.  fl 
et.  seq.)  Is  still  under  consideration.  Pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  require  > 
the  incliislon  in  the  gross  Income  of  Pesoe 
Corps  volunteers  and  volunteer  leaders  of 
amounte  received  as  allowances,  except  those 
portions  of  living  allowances  determined  not 
to  t>e  basic  compensation.  They  also  exempt 
from  withholding  at  tbe  source  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  or  volunteer  leader  aUowances 
other  than  the  readjustment  allowance. 
Section  202  would  authorize  the  President  to 
make  these  provisions  applicable  to  Exchange 
Peace  Corpe  volunteers.  If  he  should  decide 
not  to  make  them  applicable,  then  abeent 
other  Executive  action  Exchange  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  would  be  subject  to  Federal  in- 
come taxation  in  exactly  the  same  manner  u 
all  other  foreign  cltiaens.or  nationals  simi- 
larly situated. 

Provisions  of  the  Code  also  deem  Pesoa 
Corpe  volunteer  and  volunteer  leader  service 
to  be  employment  and  certain  allowances  to 
be  wages  for  Federal  Insurance  Contributions 
Act  purposes.  Like  application  of  tbe  Sodsl 
Security  Act,  application  of  these  Code  pro- 
visions to  Exchange  Peace  Corps  voluntean 
would  not  seem  to  be  appropriate.  As  hold- 
ers of  visas  luider  section  101(a)  (15)  (J)  of 
the  Immigration  and  NatioiuUlty  Act,  si 
amended  (8  US.C.  {  1101(a)  (15)  (J)).  U- 
change  Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  not  ba 
considered  to  be  employed  for  Federal  IB- 
Buranca  Contributions  Act  pxuposes  und« 
section  3121(b)  of  the  Code.  That  sectloa 
was  added  by  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (1 
U.S.C.  I  2461  et  seq.) .  That  act  also  msda 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  InappU- 
cable  to  holders  of  such  vlsss. 

The  first  section  202  proviso  provides  tbst 
for  the  purpoeee  of  title  H  activities,  tM 
term  "abroad"  In  subaectton  (2)  of  sectlOD 
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It  may  pay  dls- 
lon  to  them  or 
ancles  of  their 
kounte  less  than 
jthe  act  but  ap- 
llvlng  In  those 

{two  sections  of 

lion  9  of  the  act, 
of  foreign  na- 
for  which  the 


for  admission 

United  States. 

Steers  would  be 
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8(d)  of  the  act.  which  r^ates  to  Federal 
Bnployees'  Compensation  ^t  medical  aerv- 
KMs  and  dlsablUty  benefited  { '  " 
tide  of  the  country  or  area  eg  which  Exchange 
Peace  Corpe  volunteers  are  cltlsens  or  na- 
tionals. Thus,  Exchange  PMce  Corps  volun- 
(sers  outside  their  country  or  area  will  be 
entlUed  to  the  same  FECA  i^verage  to  which 
Pesce  Corps  volunteers  otitelde  the  United 
States  are  entltied.  j  : 

The  second  section  202  I  brovlao  provides 
that  Exchange  Peace  Oorpa  rvoluntaers  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  be  cltlzeii^  or  resldenta  of 
tbe  United  Statee,  any  Tenitory  or  Canada 
for  the  purpose  of  section  42  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  |  Act  (8  VS.O. 
i  793)  and,  wherever  InJurM  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  that  section,  be  a^emed  to  be  In- 
jured outside  the  United  States  In  the  coim- 
trles  or  areas  of  which  they  are  citizens  or 
nationals.  This  will  ensure  that,  regardlees 
of  where  Exchange  volunt^rs  are  Injured, 
tbe  United  States  Qover 
ability  and  death  compel 
their  beneficiaries  In  tbe  ct 
countries  or  areas  and  In 
tbe  minimum  prescribed  b^j 
propriate  to  the  standard 
countries  or  areas. 

Subsection  (b). — Amend 
titie  I  of  the  act. 

Paragraph.  (1)  amends  i 
which  relates  to  partidpati^ 
tlonals,  to  add  to  the 
President  may  make  provi4ion  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  title  II  of  the  act.  The  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  this  amendment  are  to  make 
applicable  to  Exchange  Peace  Corpe  volun- 
teers authority  to  provide  health  and  acci- 
dent Insurance  and  to  prov 
to  and  deportation  from 
Etchange  Peace  Corps  volu 
admitted  to  the  United  Stat 
grants  under  section  101(4)  (16)  (J)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended 
(8  US.C.  I  1101(a)  (16)  (J)).  They  would  be 
subject  to  the  security  In  vesication  normally 
conducted  of  persons  from  ithe  country  In 
question  who  are  admlttell  to  the  United 
States  thereunder.  j 

Generally,  the  provisions  <if  section  6  of  the 
set  relating  to  volimteers  wttl  be  relied  upon 
to  provide  transportation,  bousing,  subsist- 
ence or  per  diem  in  lieu  thetneof  to  Exchange 
Peace  Corps  volunteers.  Th^  similar  section 
9  authorities  would  permit  l^greements  with 
countries  or  areas  whose  cit^ns  and  nation- 
als participate  in  their  own  voluntary  serv- 
ice programs  for  their  service  in  the  United 
States  as  members  of  those  programs  but  not 
necessarily  as  Exchange  PeMe  Corps  volun- 
teers. Also,  under  sectloni  »,  as  amended, 
foreign  nationals  could  co^ie  to  the  United 
States  to  participate  In  the  training  or  ad- 
ministration of  Exchange  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers as  they  now  come  to  participate  In  the 
training  of  Peace  Corps  volUhteers. 

Paragraph  (2)  amends  section  10(a)  (3)  of 
the  act,  which  relates  to  acc^tance,  employ- 
ment and  transfer  of  glfta  of  services,  money 
or  property,  to  permit  such  gifts  to  be  trans- 
ferred in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
set  to  entitles  with  which  vpTunteers  are  not 
aervlng  as  well  as  to  those  with  which  they 
are.  Such  entitles  might  be  In  countries  In 
which  volunteers  are  not  s^fvlng  as  well  as 
those  In  which  they  are.  tinder  the  Pesce 
,  Corps  School-to-School  program.  United 
States  schools,  c(»nmunltle^  and  other  en- 
tities make  available  to  entitles  overseas 
funds  to  defray  part  of  the  costa  of  school 
construction.  These  funds!  have  been,  and 
under  expanded  School-to-tSchool  Partner- 
•Wpe  they  and  supplies  and  t^ulpment  would 
be,  accepted  by  the  Peace  (pprps  and  trans- 
ferred by  It  to  entities  oversiis. 

Paragraph  (3)  amends  sectton  16(d)  (7)  of 
me  act,  which  relates  to  tiie  utUlzation  of 
funds  for  unforeeeen  emerg  ibcies  or  contin- 
lenclee,  to  strike  out  "arlsliig  in  the  Peace 


Oorpa".  Section  18(d)(7)  la  available  for 
those  emergencies  or  contingencies  for  which 
no  provision  Is  made  In  the  act  or  any  other 
law.  Emergencies  or  contingencies  are  un- 
foreseen If  the  Executive  Branch  has  not 
proposed  act  provisions  to  meet  them.  With 
the  enactment  of  title  n,  the  phrase  "aris- 
ing in  the  Peace  Corpe"  might  Imply  that  this 
authority  could  not  be  used  to  meet  emer- 
gencies or  contingencies  resulting  from  or 
reUted  to  Exchange  Peace  Corps  activities. 
Also,  "arising  In  the  Peace  Corps"  appears 
unnecessary  because  In  any  case  funds  could 
be  used  under  section  15(d)  (7)  only  when 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TENNESSEE  VAL- 
LEY AUTHORITY  ACT  OP  1933 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Gore,  and 
Mr.  Bass,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  TVA  Act 
of  1933,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  may  lie  at  the  desk  until  the  end  of 
next  week  so  that  other  Senators  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  Join  in  sponsor- 
ing the  legislation. 

The  ACITNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  bill  (S.  3419)  to  amend  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  to  Increase  the  limitation  on 
the  authority  to  issue  bonds  to  finance 
its  power  program,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hill  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

AMENDMENT  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT.  AS  AMENDED, 
RELATING  TO  MARKETINO  OR- 
DERS FOR  CHERRIES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Proxmire,  of  Wis- 
consin, I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  amend- 
ing the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937  as  it  relates  to  market- 
ing orders  for  cherries. 

For  some  years  now  it  has  been  my 
hope  that  there  could  be  developed  a 
workable  marketing  order  agreement  to 
help  stabilize  the  marketing  procedures 
and  improve  the  income  of  growers  of 
red  tart  cherries  in  the  Great  Lakes 
basin. 

In  1965  a  marketing  order  hearing  and 
referendum  was  conducted  by  the  UJS. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  cherry 
industry.  The  referendum  failed  to  ob- 
tain su£Bcient  votes  of  either  the  grow- 
ers or  the  processors. 

Earlier  this  year  grower  organizations 
urged  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  to 
conduct  further  hearings  and  develop  a 
new  proposed  marketing  order  for  sub- 
mission to  referendum.  The  Department 
did  not  call  for  such  hearings.  While 
agreeing  that  there  was  probably  suf- 
ficient support  now  among  growers  for 
a  carefully  developed  order,  the  Depart- 
ment indicated  that  its  informal  in- 
quiries continued  to  indicate  strong  op- 
position from  large  processors  to  any 
marketing  order. 


The  red  tart  cherry  industry  last  yaar 
had  a  bumper  crop  so  large  that  pzlOM 
on  this  highly  perishable  crop  fell  drastl. 
cally  and  many  growers  did  not  even 
bother  to  pick  the  crop.  This  year 
we  have  evidence  that  a  severe 
freeze  has  reduced  the  prospects  for  a 
crop  and  there  will  be  another  year  of 
economic  loss  to  the  growers.  Certainly 
such,  variations  in  the  crop  could  be 
handled  in  a  fashion  that  would  provide 
some  more  adequate  return  to  the  grow- 
ers if  there  were  an  industry  marketing 
order. 

For  2  years  I  have  served  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Mailceting.  The  work  of  this  Commis- 
sion Is  almost  complete.  From  the  stud- 
ies undertaken  by  the  Commission  and 
the  testimony  it  received,  we  know  that 
tiiere  has  been  a  dramatic  reduction  of 
almost  50  percent  over  the  past  5  years 
In  the  number  of  processors  in  the  cherry 
Industry.  This  fact  alone  indicates  the 
difDculty  of  ever  obtaining  agreement 
from  the  processcH-s  for  a  meaningful 
marketing  order. 

The  most  encouraging  information — 
information  that  leads  me  to  introduce 
this  amendment  during  this  sessioo — 
oomes  frran  preliminary  reports  of  a 
Michigan  State  University  survey  of  red 
tart  cherry  growers  as  to  how  they  now 
feel  regarding  a  cherry  marketing  order. 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  prelimi- 
nary findings  of  this  study  indicate  that 
well  over  the  required  two-thirds  of  the 
growers  responding  would  today  favor  a 
marketing  order  that  would  include  pro- 
visions relating  to  industry  economic  in- 
formation services,  product  promotion 
advertising,  product  research,  quality 
control,  and  quantity  marketing  controls 
In  large  crop  years.  This  study  will  be 
available  in  the  next  few  weeks,  and  I 
believe  will  be  an  important  source  of 
guidance  for  the  committees  ccmsider- 
ing  this  amendment. 

It  is  my  belief  that  there  is  widespread 
support  among  cherrygrowers  for  a 
sound  marketing  order  for  this  crop  to- 
day. The  continued  concentration  of 
the  cherry  processing  industry,  and  the 
informal  surveys  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicate  no  real  prospect 
that  there  could  be  obtained  agreement 
by  processors  under  the  terms  of  the 
present  act  for  any  order. 

It  is  economically  important  to  this 
important  segment  of  our  Great  Lakes 
fruit  industry  that  the>  growers  in  the 
years  ahead  be  afforded  the  protection 
and  income  security  that  could  be 
achieved  through  a  marketing  order  un- 
der the  Federal  Marketing  Agreements 
Act. 

•nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ajt- 
propriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3420)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended,  so  as  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  effectuating 
marketing  orders  for  cherries,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hart  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Prox- 
kORX),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Comoilttee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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PAIR  PACKAQINa  AMD  LABELZNQ 
ACT— ^AlIENDMENT 

AMXHIIMXItT    MO.    STS 

Blr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit, so  that  It  may  be  printed  and  lie  on 
the  table,  an  amendment  to  S.  985,  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  T  labeling  Act.  I  also 
ask  mianlmous  consent  that  the  amend- 
mentmay  be  minted  at  this  point  In  the 
record. 

It  Is,  of  coiirse,  my  Intention  to  call  this 
amendment  up  at  the  appropriate  pc^t 
In  the  Senate's  consideration  of  this  leg- 
Islattcm. 

If  adopted,  this  amendment  would 
strike  from  the  bill  Its  most  controversial 
feature— the  packaging  control  provi- 
sions contained  In  subsections  5  (d) ,  (e) , 
(f),and(g). 

These  subsections  confer  on  officials 
downtown  the  power  to  ultimately  de- 
termine the  sizes  and  weights  In  which 
OMnmodlUes  shall  be  packaged  or  bottled. 
They  put  In  the  hands  of  a  bureaucrat  the 
authority  to  standardize  packaging. 
Such  a  step  would  limit.  If  not  stifle, 
conwetltlon.  It  would  make  It  more  dif- 
ficult for  new  and  small  producers  to  se- 
cure a  place  In  the  market  Iv  presenting 
their  merchandise  In  new  and  distinctive 
sizes.  It  would  compel  manufacturers 
to  spend  millions  of  dollars  In  changing 
their  machinery  to  conform  to  the  edict 
of  a  Federal  official.  Every  one  of  these 
results  will  add  costs  to  the  consumer — 
whom  this  bill  Is  sujwosed  to  protect. 

These  subsections  would  enable  a  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  to  flex  Its  muscles  and 
to  establish  autocratic  power  In  the  mar- 
ketplace— to  the  detriment  of  the  con- 
sumn*.  as  well  as  the  producer  and  manu- 
facturer. 

If  this  amendment  Is  adopted.  I  shall 
support  the  bill.  If  the  amendment  is 
defeated.  I  must  continue  to  oppose  this 
as  bad.  even  vldous,  leglslatlcm. 

I  shall  support  the  bill,  If  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  because  of  Its  strength- 
ened labeling  provisions,  many  of  which 
resulted  from  amendments  which  I  of- 
fered In  the  committee  and  which  were 
adopted  by  the  committee. 

Packages  should  be  labeled  so  the  busy 
housewife  can  determine  their  contents 
without  juggling  the  package  six  differ- 
ent ways,  without  having  to  convert  from 
pint  and  pounds  into  ounces,  and  with- 
out the  need  for  a  magnifsring  glass. 

The  amendments  I  offered  in  the  com- 
mittee are  aimed  at  clear  and  conspicu- 
ous disclosure  of  the  nature  and  amount 
in  every  package  of  consumer  commodi- 
ties. Once  the  shopper  has  that  infor- 
mation, she  does  not  need  help  from  the 
Government  in  determining  which  prod- 
uct to  buy. 

The  specific  provisions  added  to  the 
bill  by  the  amendments  I  suggested  in- 
clude the  following  requirements: 

First.  Labels  bear  the  name  and  place 
of  business  of  the  manufacturer,  packer. 
or  distributor; 

Second.  The  net  content  be  separately 
stated  and  appear  in  a  uniform  location 
on  the  package; 

Third.  The  net  content  of  packages  of 
less  than  4  pounds  or  1  gallon  be 
expressed   in   ounces,   rather   than   In 


mixed  units  of  pounds  and  ounces  or 
pints  and  ounces; 

Fourth.  The  net  content  statement  be 
goierally  parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the 
package;  and 

Fifth.  The  stat^nent  of  net  content  be 
unadorned  by  any  qualifying  words  or 
phrases. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and. 
without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  572)  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beginning  ctn  page  ao.  line  8,  strike  out  all 
of  BubMctlona  (d) ,  (e) ,  (f ) .  and  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 6.  down  to  and  Including  Une  6  on  page 
28. 


ADDITIONAL  C06PONSORS  OF  WTTTJa 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its 
next  printing  the  name  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  HawaU  [Mr.  Pong]  be 
added  as  a  coQX>nsor  to  S.  2877.  a  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Community  Senior 
Service  Corps. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
its  next  printing  the  name  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkz]  be 
added  as  a  coQx>nsor  to  S.  3273,  the 
Dairy  Import  Act  of  1966. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIAI^.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsoord, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

Statement  by  hUn  regarding  the  2(Hh  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Republic 
of  Italy. 

Statement  by  him  regarding  the  48th  an- 
niversary of  Armenian  Independence  Day. 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUaH: 

Statement  by  him  regarding  book  entitled 
"To  Save  the  SoU,"  written  by  Mrs.  Naotnl 
TaUey. 

BIO  MAN  FROM  ALASKA 

Mr.  ORUENINa.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  article  on  my  colleague.  E.  L. 
"Bob"  Bartlett,  entitled  "Big  Man  From 
Alaska."  appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
Agenda  magazine,  published  by  the  In- 
dustrial Union  Department  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  It  is  a  well-deserved  tribute  and 
summary  of  some  of  his  many  achieve- 
ments as  an  outstanding  public  servant. 

I  ask'  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  befn?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

Bra  Man  Fkom  Alaska 

Bren  In  an  era  of  "government  by  con- 
sensus," a  nonpartisan  dinner  saluting  a 
political  figure  is  news.  The  event  ts  par- 
ticularly newsworthy  if  it  attracts  enough 
political  figures  of  all  persuasions,  and  other 


Interested  ptnaoa.  to  flU  three  large  l>anqnat 
rooms. 

So  It  was  not  surprising  that  Alaska  newa. 
papers  back  In  May  1968  headlined  plans  for 
a  dinner  In  Anchorage  honoring  the  state's 
senior  Senator,  E.  L.  (Bob)  BAmjtTT. 

Nor  was  It  surprising  that  the  tiinntf 
marking  Senator  Baktuctt's  20th  year  in 
Washington,  should  attract  such  Intenst 
As  BCarquls  W.  ChUds,  nationally  syadl. 
cated  columnist  recently  observed,  Senator 
BABTLnr  Is  "closely  Identified  with  the  des- 
tiny of  the  state." 

No  less  an  authority  than  the  late  Speaker 
of  the  House  Sam  Raybum  credited  Boa 
BABTLrrr  as  the  reason  Alaska  achieved 
statehood  In  1968.  And  probably  90  per- 
cent of  the  more  than  700  persons  who  at- 
tended the  dinner  last  May  would  testify  to 
the  Senator's  key  role  In  the  rebirth  of  the 
state  foUowlng  the  earthquake  In  1964. 

The  legislative  package  put  together  under 
Bartuett's  leadership  in  the  hectic  days  fol- 
lowing  the  earthquake  has  been  a  model  for 
subsequent  federal  aid  to  areas  hit  by  nat- 
vnl  disasters. 

If  those  two  achievements  are  Senator 
BABTLRT'fl  legislative  hlghpolnts,  he  has  a 
host  of  other  accomplishments  of  only 
slightly  less  renown. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  siun  up  the  Bait- 
LRT  activltlea  in  Congress  is  to  play  ths 
numbers  game.  During  his  14  years  as  dele, 
gate  and  his  first  two  years  as  Senator,  he 
sponsored  more  than  200  bills  which  became 
law. 

Tliese  acts  have  been  Instrimiental  In  the 
economic  development  of  Alaska.  They  af. 
feet  activities  ranging  from  transportation. 
fishing,  and  timber  to  better  living  condi- 
tions for  Alaska's  native  people. 

Many  of  these  legislative  acts  are  still  im. 
portant  today. 

For  example.  In  1947,  when  Baktlrt  wbs 
stlU  a  territorial  delegate,  he  steered  through 
Congress,  Just  beating  the  adjournment 
gavel  in  the  Senate,  a  resolution  authorizing 
sale  of  timber  from  the  Tongass  National 
Foreat  In  southeast  Alaska. 

Today,  timber  Is  a  major  reaoxirce  being 
developed  In  the  state.  Large  pulp  mills  at 
Sitka  and  Ketchikan  provide  valuable  em- 
ployment and  tax  revenue.  Last  summer  the 
largest  sale  In  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Porest 
Service  was  negotiated  for  timber  In  the  Ton- 
gass forest.  One  contingency  In  the  sales 
contract  was  an  obligation  to  construct  > 
pulp  mill  In  Alaska.  So  the  state  continues 
to  benefit  from  that  1947  resolution. 

BasTLRT's  legislative  record  takes  added 
luster  from  the  fact  that  a  territorial  dele- 
gate  could  Introduce  bills,  sit  on  committees, 
talk  and  listen — but  he  couldnt  vote.  In 
Washington,  advocating  legislation  without 
a  vote  Is  like  panning  for  gold  without  a  pan. 
The  Senator  would  never  have  attempted 
that  in  the  days  of  his  youth  when  he  was 
an  Alaska  miner  I  He  worked  at  gold  mln- 
Ing  first  with  his  father  and  later  on  hU 
own.  Sandwiched  between  his  mining  days 
was  a  stint  as  a  reporter  on  the  Fairbanks 
News-Miner. 

If  he  never  had  to  overcome  the  problems 
of  panless  gold  mining,  Babtxctt  was  suc- 
cessful In  finding  ways  to  be  an  effective  leg- 
islator on  Capitol  HUl  though  votele«. 
Those  "ways"  were  being  a  good  listener  and 
a  good  talker,  doing  his  homework,  and 
knowing  when  to  talk  and  when  to  remain 
sUent. 

Tlioae  talents  earn  respect  and  friendship, 
two  important  assets  In  hottx  Washlngtea 
and  Alaska.     . 

His  efforts  have  not  gone  unnoticed  In 
Alaska.  In  seven  contests  for  delegate  and 
two  for  Senator.  Babtxitt's  smallest  vote  was 
66.6  percent  of  the  total:  his  largest,  88S 
percent,  garnered  the  year  of  statehood. 

Statehood  brought  many  changes  to  AlaslB 
and  to  Senator  Bastutt.    As  a  UJS.  Senator 
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bis  legislative  intarsati 

ably,  for  he  was  now  in  po^ilon  fully  to  use 

his  talents  on  behalf  of  nat  Ipnal  leglslatlcai. 

His  voting  reoord  reOecta  |l|liat  his  ooneem 
for  people  is  not  limited 
their  problems.  He  was  anJ  Itarly  booster  of 
medicare  and  federal  aid  to  education. 
Proud  of  his  state's  record  m  civU  rl^ta,  he 
became  a  strong  supporter  ^f  nstlnmal  legis- 
lation in  this  field. 

The  recent  debate  over  i^ieal  of  Section 
14(b)  of  the  lUt-Hartley  AK  la  an  example 
of  bis  dedication  to  causes  1 1^  bellevea  are  In 
the  Interest  of  people.  Favoring  repeal  ot 
Section  14(b).  he  faithful  t  answered  Uve 
quorum  calls  In  an  effort  to  weak  the  filibus- 
ter. He  made  a  forceful  siatement  on  the 
right  to  vote  on  this  imp<Mtant  labor-man- 
agement relations  issue.  T 

As  a  member  of  the  Senat  a  Appropriations 
Committee,  he  is  in  a  good  oo^tlon  to  work 
for  full  funding  programs  hi  aupporta. 

He  Is  also  a  member  ol  jtha  OomoMrea 
OoDunlttee,  important  to  AludEs  became  It 
handles  work  on  fish,  avlatli  i^  and  marltlma 
legislation.  If  these  Interctfa  an  eloaa  to 
his  heart  because  of  theli  [importance  to 
Alaska,  his  work  In  this  fie:  d  Is  also  of  im- 
portance to  the  entire  natlofj. 

When  dedicating  a  IT.S.  Navy  ship,  ha 
warned:  "Let's  make  no  mlsjttUce  about  what 

•as  of  sea  power. 


g  that  huge 
'Urces  as  cop- 
be  obtalnad 


constitutes  the  full  dimi 
Our  enemies  have  not. 

"Sea  power  is  more  than  driers  and  deck 
guns.  Sea  power  also  is  pasMnger  ships  and 
luxury  liners,  tugs  and  tankers,  fishing  ves- 
sels and  research  ships,  and  Uie  capability  to 
build  and  repair  one's  shlni  In  one's  own 
yards  staffed  by  one's  ownj|highly  trained 
people,"  he  said. 

Bartlett  added  that  "the  MkxI  aense  to  ex- 
plore and  cultivate  the  gnat  natural 
■ourcea  of  the  sea"  was  part  l^f  sea  power. 

One  of  his  great  concerns  14  that  the  United 
States  is  not  doing  enough  to  develop  the 
resources  of  its  Continental ;  Shelf.  He  la  a 
leading  advocate  of  govemmjent  programs  to 
explore  the  bottom  of  the  s^,  which  he  has 
called  "the  last  frontier 

He  points  to  studies  sh< 
quantities  of  such  needed 

per,  manganese  and  cobalt  . .  

from  the  sea  to  support  his  oontentlon  that 
development  of  ocean  reeoxuioBs  would  mean 
many  new  industries  and  msay  new  Jobs. 

FuU  utlUzatton  of  fish,  a  high  protein  food, 
in  the  war  against  world  hitager  is  another 
of  his  important  projects. 

He  has  worked  hard  to  hal^  fiab  included 
la  this  nation's  foreign  food  laslstance  pro- 
Snuns,  pointing  out  that  it 
•ource  of  protein  now  available.  For  the 
same  reasons,  he  U  the  leading  advocate  of 
developments  of  fish  protein 
odorless,  tasteless  powder  i 
used  as  a  food  supplement. 

Nutrition  experts  agree  th 
tein  supplement  is  needed 
attack  on  world  malnutrl 
mounted. 

In  more  than  20  years  Bob  Baxtlxtt  has 
progressed  from  a  voteless  t«rrltorlal  dele- 
gate to  a  key  U.S.  Senator,  b^t  hU  concern 
has  remained  with  people;  t|nly  the  soqpa 
oa«  changed.  That  concern  has  broadened 
as  he  has  gained  opportunitl  a^to  act  on  an 
•ver-wldenlng  range  of  interi  i». 

However,  BABTxjrrr  stUl  n  2elvM  a  great 
«w  of  satisfaction  from  bet  iL  able  to  help 
an  individual  with  a  probl(i£.  This  past 
year  he  went  to  bat  successfully  for  a  elTlllan 
wnploye  who  was  fired  from  ^  Alaska  mill 
wry  station  because  he  refused  to  shave  off 
SwIiS!^;.  ^»  Senate  speech  .Ihetwmedtha 
"Wdent  "a  cloae  shave"  for  a  ^yU  Ubwty, 
^Actions    Uke    these    are   le^embered    m 

That's  why,  when  Senator  bABnarr  cam- 
P«gns  for  re-election  this  Ikll,  he  wUl  be 
5™*  ••  "Bob."  the  man  w^  cares  about 


concentrate,  an 
ch  could  be 

a  cheap  pro- 

an  effective 

n    Is    to    be 


WHAT  SCHOOL  ISHX.  CDTBACK 
WOUU>  MEAN  TO  ONE  MASSACHU- 
SETTS SCHOOL 

Mr.  PROXJinRE.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  year  two  excellent  witnesses 
appeared  before  the  Agriculture  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Appn^jrlations  C(un- 
mittee  to  spell  out  the  dilSculties  the 
administration's  proposed  80-percent 
cutback  In  the  special  miiif  program  for 
schoolchildren  would  Impose  on  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  One  of 
these  witnesses  apoke  for  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Education  while  the 
second  represented  the  parochial  schools 
in  the  archdiocese  of  BoeUm. 

Mr.  John  Stalker,  speaUng  for  the  de- 
partment of  education,  pointed  out  that 
the  administration's  proporaJs  to  direct 
the  program  to  the  needy  alone  in  schoolk- 
with  a  lunch  program  raises  the  question 
of  who  has  the  greater  t^eed.  He  goes  on 
to  ask: 

How  does  one  single  out  which  is  to  be 
Included?  In  our  individual  schools  we 
have  children  from  families  with  average, 
low  and  limited  high  levels  of  Income.  Do 
we  question  each  child  on  his  parents'  earn- 
ings? 

This,  of  course.  Is  a  problem  that  c(m- 
cems  all  school  administrators.  The 
only  administratively  sound  answer  is  a 
means  test.  Yet  this  approach  to  the 
problem  is  boimd  to  rule  out  many  chil- 
dren who  genuinely  need  Federal  as- 
sistance and  bar  other  young  people 
whose  parents  are  too  proud  to  apply 
through  a  social  worker  for  such  as- 
sistance. 

If  the  administration's  proposal  were 
passed,  15  million  of  the  18  million  chil- 
dren who  are  presently  estimated  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram would  have  to  pay  the  full  price 
for  their  milk.  What  this  would  mean 
in  the  typical  school  can  be  glimpsed  by 
referring  to  an  example  of  what  the  in- 
auguration of  the  milk  program  meant  in 
such  a  school  in  terms  of  Increased  con- 
sumption. Such  an  example  was  given 
by  Thomas  O'Heam  representing  the 
department  of  education  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Boston. 

Mr.  O'Heam  told  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee: 

In  one  of  our  own  Boston  pcuochlal  schools 
.  .  .  with  an  enrollment  of  800  students,  ap- 
proximately 660  chUdren  each  day  are  now 
purchasing  mUk  at  a  rate  of  3  cents  per  one- 
half  pint.  .  .  .  The  school  milk  program  was 
Inaugurated  In  this  school  on  January  1. 
1966.  Just  prior  to  this  time,  without  the 
availability  of  Federal  funds,  this  school  was 
serving  only  236  children  each  day  at  a  7 
cents  per  carton  rate. 

An  80-peroent  cutback  in  the  school 
milk  program  would  probably  mean  that 
300  or  400  children  in  this  school  would 
stop  drinking  milk  at  recesses.  The  40 
needy  children  who  now  receive  milk  free 
in  the  school  might  well  continue  to  get 
free  milk  under  the  new  program.  How- 
ever, they  are  not  coimted  as  part  of  the 
650  students  now  paying  3  cents  per  half - 
pint.  The  235  children  originally  paying 
7  cents  undoubtedly  would  continue  to 
purdiase  milk.  But  this  leaves  415  stu- 
dents, a  majority  of  whom  would  no 
longer  receive  milk  at  recess  time. 


AOE  65  SHOXTLD  NOT  BE  BAR  TO 
PROORESS 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  lii.  Ptvsident, 
all  of  us  are  gratified  at  the  increasing 
recognition  that  is  being  given  to  the 
special  problons  of  the  aging  dtlxen 
in  our  society.  Our  Special  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Aged  and  Aging  and  the 
recently  created  Administration  on  Agtaig 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  illustrate  the  bmefit  to 
be  gained  from  close  study  of  the  special 
problems  of  this  group. 

For  many  years  before  governmental 
recognition  was  achieved,  enlightened 
private  citizens  were  working  to  have 
more  public  attention  focused  on  the 
needs  of  the  aged.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  these  dtLsens.  dted  as 
"the  leader  of  Texas  oldsters,"  is  Mr.  Al 
Lieberman,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  executive 
director  of  the  Texas  Council  of  Senior 
Cltlzais.  In  a  recent  interview  with  the 
Houston  Post,  Mr.  Lieberman  gave  some 
provocative  comments  on  the  present 
situation  and  needs  of  the  aged  in  our 
society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  titled  "Age  65  Should  Not  Be 
Great  Stone  Wall,"  by  Frank  Krystynlak. 
from  the  May  22  Houston  Post,  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoio, 
as  follows: 

[Vtom  the  Houston   (Tex.)    Post.  May  92. 

1066] 
TBs  OoLDBr  Tbasb:  Ass  Tkst  Bkaxxt  So 

OouvN?   Ifs  A   Mattsb   or  ADAnorol — 

"Aos  00   Shottu)   Mot  Bb   OasaT  0xohs 

Waix."  Satb  T.nnmMaw 

(AU  that  is  said  to  be  golden  doss  not 
gutter,  too  many  elderly  dtlsens  are  find- 
ing. Once  a  person  reaches  retlremeiit  age, 
it  la  widely  believed  that  he  autooiatlcaUy 
has  time  for  travel,  relaxation  and  the  maaos 
to  do  so.  Too  many  have  found  loneUneaa. 
poor  health  and  Inactivity  In  place  of  the 
things  they  have  expected.  What  do  tha  el- 
derly themselves  think  of  their  dreams  and 
dlsappotntmants?  What  problems  do  they 
have?  How  are  they  solving  tham?  TV) 
answer  tha  question  the  Houston  Post  Inter- 
viewed some  elderly  persons  on  how  they 
feet  about  old  age.  An  Interview  with  ths 
leader  of  Texas  oldsters  gives  hU  views  on 
their  collective  problems  and  his  idea  to 
solutlona.) 

(By  ftank  Krystynlak) 

For  too  many  senior  citizens  tha  ysars 
after  60  come  not  as  welcome  rewards  but  as 
punishing  periods  of  Inactivity,  want,  and 
hardshlpa. 

This  U  tha  view  of  Al  Uebsrman.  lua 
Hoffman,  exacutivs  director  (tf  the  Ttaas 
Council  of  Senior  Oltlsens. 

Lieberman  explained  that  the  age  60  Should 
not  be  a  great  stoas  waU  for  those  who  rsaoh 
it  to  batter  against,  but  a  tower  of  activity, 
social  life,  eduoatlooal  battarmmt  and  da- 
cent  existence. 

"Too  many  ptopia  have  the  idea  that  to- 
day  you're  64  years,  8M  days  old.  Tou  are 
hard  working,  shaip-wlttsd  and  are  making 
a  valuable  contribution  to  soolsty. 

"Tomorrow  you  are  60.  Tou  become  —mi* 
decrepit  and  a  drain  on  the  fit  peopla." 

ALL  OAH  IB  aOLVSD 

Tlisrs  are  problems,  Lieberman  admits, 
but  aona  which  ootild  not  be  solvsd  by  a 
little  common  sense  and  effort.  A  Bsalor 
Cltlsens  Osatar  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
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life. 

~T)M  federal  government  to  vUllnf  to 
fond  and  eponaor,  It  If  the  ooBmnnnlty  wUl 
Ituragunte  it."  he  leld.  "Whet  we  need  ere 
the  olty  fethen  to  give  tt  a  little  conaldera- 
tUm." 

PoUtteUne  have  too  long  looked  iipon 
ienlor  cltlaena  ea  free  Totere,  he  aald.  "All 
they  know  about  my  people  to  that  they 
know  how  to  vote." 

Lleberman  Uated  the  vehlclee  of  adjuat- 
ment  for  thoee  turning  M  aa  political  work, 
recreaUon,  aoelal  activity,  continued  em- 
ployment, decent  hooalng  and  educational 
pureulta.  The  center  could  aerve  a«  a  "clear- 
ing houae"  f  or  aU  of  theee  polnte.  he  aald. 

Xta  main  benefit  would  be  convenience  and 
would  eliminate  the  need  for  aenlor  cltlaena 
to  aeek  information  and  aervlcee  tram  widely 
aeparated  agenclee. 

An  example  of  Ita  service  could  be  to  senior 
homeowners  who  need  to  make  home  repairs 
but  cannot  afford  to  pay  competitive  prloea. 
Old  persons  with  thoee  akllto  could  be  con- 
tacted through  the  center,  benefitting  thoee 
who  get  employment  and  thoae  who  need 
the  work  done. 

tXI  ICOBS  OOHTBRBRei 

Lleberman  also  discussed  the  Medicare  bill, 
saying  he  thought  It  was  a  "wonderful  ad- 
vance, but  an  anemic  proposition." 

"It  promtoes  to  pay  for  servicee  but  it 
doeen't  promise  the  services  will  be  per- 
formed." he  said. 

"I  dont  know  how  we're  going  to  take  care 
ot  the  98.000  eligible  persons  in  Harris  Coun- 
ty come  July  1."  he  said.  "It'a  got  me 
frightened." 

"ir  DCaSM'T  TAKB  IX)lfO  TOB  A  MAX  TO  CATCH 
V9  OM  nCBXNG" 

The  man  who  says  he  to  going  to  oatoh 
up  on  hto  fishing  after  retirement  to  heading 
for  trouble. 

"He's  hearting  for  trouble  becauae  when 
you  hear  a  fellow  make  that  statement,  It's 
an  admission  that  he  doeant  have  anything 
to  do  after  retirement."  eald  Dr.  Joe  L.  COark. 
85,  retired  director  of  the  social  science  di- 
vision at  Sam  Houston  State  College  at 
Huntavllle. 

"It  doeent  take  long  for  a  man  to  oatoh 
up  on  flahlng.  For  many,  the  yeara  dull 
eome  of  the  sport's  glamour." 

Dr.  Clark  to  of  the  opinion  that  retire- 
ment shouldn't  be  looked  at  with  the  de- 
gree of  finality  that  moat  people  do. 

"It  to  vary  lihportant  for  people  to  make 
plana  for  the  golden  years.  Any  man  to  fod- 
lah  If  hto  plans  for  after  retirement  years 
arent  Just  as  exact  and  oaraf ully  made  aa  hto 
llfe'a  career." 

"I  tell  my  frlenda  to  do  two  things  dur- 
ing their  first  career  yeara— Inveat  some  of 
your  Income  aa  you  ahould  be  tree  from 
financial  worry  after  retirement.  Secondly. 
you  got  to  plan  for  what  you  are  going  to 
do  after  the  last  day  on  the  job — you  cant 
Ji|ai  alt  down." 

im.  Glark  (she  died  In  uei)  and  I 
made  our  j^ana  well  In  advance  of  my  70th 
birthday.  We  were  going  along  with  things 
we  liked  to  do.  She  waa  busy  painting 
and  X  had  my  research  and  writing." 

"The  golden  years  can  be  hi4>py  yean  but 
you  have  to  constantly  challenge  your  body 
and  mind."  he  said. 

Dr.  dark  aald  thai  hto  retlxemant  haa 
Juct  bean  a  relief  tnm  aoheduled  aetlvltlea. 
Hk  already  had  written  several  books  on 
hiatory.  He  haa  continued  hto  hlatorloal  ra- 
aaareh  and  writing. 

■van  though  he  averagaa  working  eight 
hooza  eaoh  day.  he  aaM  he  doeant  follow 
a  regolar  aehedule.  "X  try  to  be  eeoalble 
about  thto  ttUng.   WImd  Z  get  tired— I  quit." 

IB  addition  to  hto  reaaareh  and  wrttlBc. 
Claik  to  atUl  aettva  In  dvlo.  ehnroh.  hla- 
tcileal  aaaodatlona  and  community  projeota. 


"Bl^t  now  Z  am  In  the  big  stream  of 
the  youth  movement — I  rent  part  of  my 
home  to  a  young  married  couple."  he  said. 
"AMO  rr  MAxaa  too  m.  brtb  if  tov  cam 

HSLP  80MX800T   .  .   ." 

"If  you've  lost  a  loved  one  your  beet  policy 
U  to  keep  busy  because  It  takee  your  mind  off 
your  grief.  The  time  goee  better.  And  It 
makee  you  feel  better  If  you  can  help  some- 
body." 

Mrs.  Violet  WUey.  83,  widow  of  Benjamin  H. 
Wiley,  a  tool  and  die  maker  who  died  in  De- 
cember. 1982.  keepe  busy  and  helps  others  by 
driving  friends  to  social  affairs  for  senior  clt- 
laena and  working  as  a  seamstress  In  her 
home  at  129  Etcbwurael. 

"I  am  a  seamatreaa  by  trade,"  she  explains. 
"I'm  doing  a  quUt  right  now  for  extra  in- 
come. I'm  on  Social  Security  but  am  not 
quite  old  enough  yet  for  Medicare. 

"Z  eew  for  frlenda  or  relatlvee  aa  well  aa  for 
customers. 

"Z  watch  television.  But  I  can't  Just  sit. 
rve  got  to  be  busy.  So  I  usiially  sit  and  sew, 
piecing  quilts  or  making  dresses." 

Mrs.  Wiley  said  she  takee  her  car  and  doea 
the  driving  when  she  and  two  neighbors  go 
to  a  recreation  center  for  senior  cltlaena. 

"We  enjoy  going,"  she  said.  "We  make  a 
lot  of  new  frienda.  We  play  gamee,  such  as 
bingo,  dominoes  and  42.  And  we  sang  at  our 
last  meeting  and  were  accompanied  on  the 
piano  by  one  of  the  senior  citizens." 

".   .   .   .  WX    OOir'T    BXLXKVX    IK    JUST    I.OOXING 
AT  TBS  WOV*  WAUJI   .   .  ." 

Homer  Vidrene  has  had  many  a  close  call 
but  to  still  going  strong  at  the  age  of  07. 
He  credlta  a  spirit  of  "Never  say  die." 

Vidrene  nearly  choked  to  death  on  a  wild 
plum  at  the  age  of  10.  He  was  later  kicked 
by  a  horae,  fell  off  a  building  and  survived 
a  variety  of  illneeaee. 

He  went  through  a  bout  of  pneumonia 
that  put  him  in  the  hoapital  for  17  days  in 
hto  90s.  "But  I  got  over  it,"  he  says.  "And 
rm  feeling  good  now." 

Vidrene  of  401  Valentine  to  facing  the 
challenge  of  life  In  retirement  after  a  long 
and  varied  career  aa  a  farmer,  barber,  car- 
penter and  furniture  and  saddle  craftaman. 

He  and  hto  wife,  79,  a  former  employee  of 
the  City  Becreatlon  Department,  are  meeting 
the  challenge  by  keeping  aa  active  aa  poeelble 
and  belonging  to  no  leea  than  three  dube  for 
aenlor  dtlaena. 

"We  dont  believe  In  juat  looking  at  the 
four  waUa,"  says  Mia.  Vidrene. 

"We  dont  give  up.  We  like  to  go  placee 
and  not  just  sit  down  and  brood  about 
things. 

"We  go  to  club  meetings,  play  domlnoea. 
watch  televtolon  and  vlalt.  Z  alng.  Z  cant 
do  anything  labortoua.  of  oourae,  but  Z  can 
and  do  tell  the  f  olka  about  things  and  urge 
them  to  take  part  in  actlvltlee  siioh  ae  the 
annual  picnic  for  senior  clUnena." 

IVXaH   OUTLOOK   ON   LIVS  18  ADVXBXD 

Al  Lleberman,  1122  Hoffman,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Texaa  Council  of  Senior  ClU- 
aena.  aaya  that  growing  old  gracefully  to  no 
anap. 

Lleberman  said  that  hto  organization 
wanto  "any  oldater  who  would  like  to  Join." 
Memberahlp  to  tree  to  thoee  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay,  he  aald.  and  anyone  Intereeted 
can  get  further  Information  by  calling  him 
at  WA  $-8888. 

Zieberman  aald  hto  organization  triee  to 
help  eenlor  dtlnna  In  thatr  attempt  to 
"maintain  a  treeh  outlook  on  life,  even 
thoogh  they  cant  stay  young." 

"Thoee  who  can  accept  the  fact  that  the 
dead  are  dead  and  the  living  are  living,  and 
ttaa*  Ufa  must  oontlnQe,  make  the  beet  ad- 
Joatmenta  aa  aenlor  dtlaena,"  he  said. 

'^1  a  matter  of  making  the  adaptation 
graoafully  and  gradooaly.'* 


THE    BusntiaasMAys    opportu- 

NTTT  TO  INFLUENCE  CHANQB 
BCr,  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Mr 
Ben  W.  Helneman.  chairman  of  the  Chi- 
cago Ik  North  Western  Railroad  Co 
made  good  sense  in  his  speech.  "Preach- 
ing What  We  Practice:  The  Busi- 
nessman's Opportunity  To  Influence 
Change,"  at  the  54th  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Washington  on  May  2. 

His  message  was  a  convincing,  rational 
invitation  to  the  business  community  to 
play  a  more  responsible  role  in  the  seazvb 
for  solutions  to  national  problems. 

Mr.  Helneman  told  his  colleagues  that 
the  problrans  of  government  are  complex 
and  that  they  cannot  be  solved  by  simple 
measures. 

He  asked  that  businessmen  assess  na- 
tional issues  with  the  same  analytical 
thoroughness  that  they  apply  to  their 
own  business  problems. 

Mr.  Helneman  said  that  some  inven- 
tive business  managers  react  to  public 
issues  with  unsophisticated  cliche.  At 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Helneman  said  that 
many  successful  businessmen  are  intel- 
ligently responsive  to  public  needs  but 
that  tiie  official  voice  of  the  business 
community  is  "hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  one  that  resonated  25.  or  50, 
or  100  years  ago." 

He  said  this  voice  undermines  "the 
credibility  of  the  entire  business  com- 
munity as  a  responsible  critic  of  govern- 
ment programs." 

Mr.  Helneman  recommends  that  the 
business  community  be  selective,  support- 
ing valuable  programs  and  opposing  in- 
efficient and  Ineffective  programs. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  seek  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  society  the  talents  of 
all  sectors  must  be  utilized.  The  busi- 
ness world  makes  major  contributions  to 
our  welfare.  Mr.  Helneman  suggests 
that  the  business  community  can  do  even 
more.  His  remaib  are  a  significant 
asaessment  of  the  opportunities  for  the 
business  worl4  to  further  enrich  America. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbey  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remaiks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
PasACKiifo  Wkat  Wa  Practicb:  Thz  Bcsi- 

msaicAir'a    OppoaruMiTi    To    Inixuxnci 

Chanob 
(An  addreea  by  Ben  W.  Helneman,  chslrmsTi, 

Chicago  it  North   Weetem  Railway  Oo, 

Chicago,  Zll.) 

The  theme  of  thto  morning's  meeting— 
"How  Buaineea  Leadership  Can  Bring  About 
Deelred  Ohangee" — seems  to  me  a  particu- 
larly appropriate  one.  And  that  It  should 
command  our  attention  here  and  note  couM 
not  be  made  more  dear,  I  believe,  than  by  a 
recognition  of  the  dramatic  changes  that  ar« 
taking  place  In  our  aodety— changes  wbldt 
provide  not  only  the  opportunity,  but  tbs 
reeponalbUlty,  for  enlightened  bualnees  lead- 
ership. 

But  the  theme  of  thto  meeting,  howerv 
timely,  to  not  a  new  one  for  gatherings  of 
busUues  leaders.  Zndeed.  It  to  reminiscent 
In  a  aenae.  of  a  meeting  that  took  place  only 
a  few  blooka  from  thto  ban  m  the  Depart- 
ment of  Oommeree  auditorium  nearly  tbras 
decades  ago.  The  oocaalon  was  a  confcrenos 
of  one  thmisand  of  the  nation's  businessmen, 
oaned  to  WaahUwton  at  the  mviUtlon  of 
President  Vtanklln  D.  Ztooeevdt.  to  propose 
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means  of  combating  the  country's  eoonomlc 
depression.  Unfortunately,  the  laudable  ob- 
jective of  the  meeting  waa  not  realized  be- 
cause the  delegates  never  gnt  around  to  dto- 
cuKing  rationally  "how  buitness  leaderahlp" 
could  "bring  about"  any  ''desired  changee" 
to  end  the  Oreat  Depreesloh. 

Prom  the  outset,  the  Qonference  waa  a 
loene  of  almost  constant  tuMioll,  Interrupted 
only  fltfrUly  by  a  few  moments  of  orderly 
procedure.  At  the  first  sbtalon,  according 
to  a  contemporary  accoiml|  !of  the  meeting. 
It  took  a  full  hour  after  thingavel  feU  before 
someone  was  able  to  read  IPresldent  Rooee- 
velt's  message  of  greeting.'  Nor  did  the 
chaos  subside  aa  the  conference  progreeeed. 
Iliroughout  the  three  days  iof  meetings,  men 
and  women  who  a  few  daya  before  had  been 
quietly  minding  their  owni  busineasea  back 
h(xne  were  all  shouting  atj  i>nce.  The  only 
^>parent  common  bond  unlihig  the  delegatee 
was  their  opposition — both  violent  and 
vocal — ^to  the  federal  government  in  general 
and  the  New  Deal  in  parti( 

Individually,  the  buBin( 
accepted  the  President's  in 
had  constructive  suggestl* 
about  economic  recovery  aitd  for  Improving 
wasteful  New  Deal  prograihe.  Collectively, 
however,  theee  business  Iea4tr8  were  so  con- 
sumed with  trying  to  surpa^^  one  another  in 
the  vehemence  of  their  coni 
federal  govenmient  that  t: 
perlence  they  could  have  b: 
treating  the  nation's  econoi 
forever  In  the  chaoe. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  of 
fifty-fourth  annual  mee 
of  Commerce  of  the  Unl' 
more  in  common  with  the 
just  described  than  the  theme — "How  Busi- 
ness Leadership  Can  Bring  j  About  Deshed 
Changes."  | 

However,  I  do  believe  th^  events  of  that 
tumultuous  gathering  are  ^levant  to  this 
morning's  theme— or  rathe|.  that  they  are 
Illustrative  of  some  problem^  we  aa  business- 
men must  face  and  overcome  if  we  are  to 
exercise  the  kind  of  leadershln  that  will  have 
sny  real  Impact  on  the  chanme  otur  aoclety  to 
undergoing.  T| 

Aa  I  see  It,  there  were  two  messages  that 
nnanated  from  that  unfortunate  visit  to 
Washington  by  the  nation's  businessmen. 
About  the  first — dealing  with  the  chaotic  dto- 
cord  that  pervaded  the  cohirerence— I  will 
have  more  to  say  later.  An  rthe  moment,  I 
should  like  to  address  myseli  to  the  substan- 
tive message  that  emerged  fffom  the  meet- 
ings. And  I  am  speaking  nbw  of  the  indto- 
erlmlnate  and  unflinching  o|  >position  of  that 
(roup  of  businessmen  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  an  Institution,  to  tt  4  spending  pro- 
gnms  of  the  fedend  government,  and  to  any 
tendency  of  the  federal  government  to 
undertake  social  reform. 

While  this  position  has  not  often  been  ex- 
Pwesed  by  a  group  of  busiiMssmen  in  such 
chaotic  fashion,  the  message)  U  one  we  have 
hsard  many  times  from  biuahess  leadera  In 
calmer  surroundings  and  in  i  more  rational 
iMguage.  The  founding  of  ihto  Chamber  of 
Commerce  In  1012  was  proclaimed  with  the 
nope  that  "it  can  and  will  be  a  strong  factor 
iB  .  .  .  checking  the  soclallsljt^  tendenclee  of 
the  times." »  One  of  the  pioneers  of  the  auto 
Industry  was  fond  of  saying  ihat  "aa  long  aa 
»•  look  to  legislation  to  cuM^  poverty  or  to 
"oUsh  special  prlvUege,  we  fTe  going  to  see 
poverty  spread  and  special  p^vllege  grow."  • 
And  at  least  one  buslnessmAn's  reaction  to 
the  depression  waa  that  it  waa  caused  by 


*These  accounta  of  the  ooni^'ence 
■»•  are  taken  from  John  'A. 
'^erican  Small  BusinetSTnet, 
*lhed  A.  Knopf;  1982) ,  pp. 

'Bunzel.op.  elf.,  p.e2. 

'Fr&ncu  X.  Sutton,  The  A 
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"Individual  weakneea"  and  that  the  only 
thing  government  could  legitimately  do 
about  it  was  to  concern  Itself  with  the  "over- 
shadowing problem  of  .  .  .  crime"  and  noth- 
ing elae.< 

Now  It  haa  been  some  time  alnce  we  have 
heard  a  responsible  business  leader  seriously 
advocate  the  repeal  of  social  security  w  the 
abolition  of  the  Income  tax.  And  today's 
generation  of  busineasmen  cannot  Justifiably 
be  Identified  with  the  public  pronounce- 
ments of  an  earlier  era.  One  wo\Ud  have  to 
be  wearing  blinders  to  deny  that  dramatic 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  relations  be- 
tween buslneas  and  government  and  In  the 
attitudes  of  many,  perhaps  even  most,  biul- 
neasmen  toward  the  legitimate  scope  of  gov- 
ernment. Far  more  typical  of  the  modem 
biisiness  executive's  approach  to  government 
Is  the  question  poeed  recently  by  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  nation's  leading  industrial 
enterprises  when  he  asked:  "How  can  I  con- 
tribute to  a  business-government  rdation- 
ship  that  wUl  yield  the  greatest  possible 
benefits  to  all  elements  of  our  society,  with 
particular  concern  for  thoae  whose  welfare 
is  affected  directly  by  my  decisions?"' 

There  are,  of  course,  reasons  for  this  change 
In  attitude.  For  one  thing,  government  haa 
finally  begun  to  apply  management  tech- 
niques, learned  from  buslneea,  to  its  own 
complex  affairs.  A  recent  issue  of  Fortune 
magazine  has  described  the  process  whereby 
"tens  of  thousands  of  professional  and  man- 
agerial types.  In  and  out  of  government  serv- 
ice, are  shaping  and  executing  Great  Society 
programs." «  The  Defense  Department's  suc- 
cessful effort  to  apply  recognized  business 
techniques  to  procurement,  inventory  con- 
trols, standardization  and  similar  problema 
has  met  with  general  approval.  Thto  kind  of 
cooperation  has  inevitably  reduced  tenaiona 
and  encouraged  a  rapprochement  between 
government  and  buaineea. 

Also  contributing  to  a  more  enlightened  at- 
titude about  govenmient  has  been  an  In- 
creasmg  realization  by  modem  buaineaamen 
that  their  own  best  intereeta  require  them 
to  be  concerned  about  the  social  welfare  of 
their  employees,  their  customera,  and  the 
public  at  large.  It  waa  not  an  altrutotlc.  but 
a  pragmatic,  business  leader  who  aald:  "The 
time  is  past  when  management  can  doae  its 
eyea  to  the  kind  of  world  we  live  in  and 
blithely  buy  and  sell,  hire  and  fire,  expand 
or  contract,  and  then  expect  government  to 
maintain  full  employment,  public  welfare 
and  political  harmony."' 

Perhape  more  significantly,  the  profit  mo- 
tive Itself  has  been  a  powerful  instrument 
in  combating  irrational  negativism  towarda 
government— becaiise.  Just  aa  buaineaamen 
realize  that  their  own  progress  depends  upon 
the  general  prosperity,  they  also  realize  that 
government  poUclee  affect,  and  may  indeed 
contribute,  to  that  prosperity.  As  one  busl- 
neea leader  put  It  recently:  We  are  accepting 
"the  reality  that  government  Is  a  decision- 
making partner  today,"  and  are  seeing  the 
need  "for  infiuenclng  the  kind  of  dectolona 
thto  partner  to  making." ' 

Z  for  one,  am  encouraged  by  thto  kind  of 
enlightened  self-intereet.  Unfortunately, 
however,  when  It  comes  to  the  institutional 
voices  which  piirport  to  speak  for  the  busi- 
ness community  on  pubUc  iseuea,  these  en- 
lightened businessmen  appear  to  represent 
an  inconaequenUal  minority.    What  appears 

*  Bunsel.  op.  cit.,  p.  184. 
■  John    D.    Harper,    "Full    Throttle    Ftor 

Change,"  an  address  before  the  Traflle  Club 
of  Pittaburgh.  January  27, 1966.' 

•  B<ax  Waya.  "Creative  Federalism  and  the 
Oreat  Society."  Fortune  (January.  1966).  p. 

*  W.  A.  Patterson,  "Orowlng  Dlmenalona  of 
Management,"  aa  quoted  In  Bunxd.  op.  cit.. 
p.  137. 

•  "A  Declaration  of  Interdependence."  For- 
tune. March,  1966,  p.  103. 
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to  be  the  odleotlve  voloe  of  buslneai  atlll 
vlewB  the  demands  of  the  people  for  sodal 
aervloes  as  "the  irreeponalble  clamor  of  the 
mob  for  bread  and  clreuees"  and  government 
aequieeence  In  ttieee  demands  aa  "steps  to> 
ward  inevitable  aodaltom  and  aUvery." 

I  say  thto  antiquated  poeltlon  appears  to 
represent  the  thinking  of  buaineaamen  be- 
cause I  am  not  convinced  that  the  appear- 
ance accurately  mirrors  the  reality.  Be  that 
aa  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  the  pubUc 
voice  of  business  today  is  hardly  dlstlngiUah- 
able  from  the  one  that  resonated  twenty- 
five,  or  fifty,  or  one  hundred  years  ago.  Only 
last  month  one  of  our  more  di«tingiii»h^ 
buslneas  publicatlona  warned  anew  of  "the 
bigger  and  more  pervasive  .  .  .  Qovernment 
handouts"  that  people  are  willing  to  accept 
with  loss  of  "individual  dignity"  because 
"they  have  been  conditioned  to  socialism  for 
some  36  years." 

Another  of  our  collective  volcee  recently 
counseled  that  "what  should  be  done,  of 
course,"  to  to  dtomantle  "the  whole  waste- 
ful apparatus  of  Socialism  known  aa  the 
Oreat  Society."  And  yet  another  keeper  of 
the  business  conscience  noted  ominously 
that  "even  the  socialist  Ideal,  'to  each  ac- 
cording to  his  need,' "  haa  been  replaced  by 
a  "new  political  phlloeophy:  'To  each  ac- 
cording to  hto  greed.' " 

I^ese  are  harsh  worda,  radiating  more  heat 
than  light,  and  not  refiectlng,  I  am  afraid,  the 
point  of  view  of  most  businessmen  toward 
many  of  the  concrete  problems  for  which 
our  society  must  find  solutions.  However 
guilty  the  federal  goverrunent  may  sometlmee 
be  of  believing  that  the  sheer  masslveneas  of 
federal  expenditures  and  progress  are  the 
same  things,  it  to  neither  enlightening  nor 
productive  of  reform  merely  to  condemn 
wasteful  programs  aa  "socialistic"  and  lurge 
that  the  whole  government  establishment  be 
bulldozed  into  the  Potomac  River.  The  in- 
evitable result  of  thto  simplistic  approach  to 
complex  problems  is  to  undermine  the  credi- 
bility of  the  entire  business  community  aa 
a  responalble  critic  of  government  programa. 
People  are  so  accustomed  to  hearing  the 
voices  of  business  viewing  every  new  spend* 
Ing  program  as  a  fatal  step  toward  impend- 
ing national  bankruptcy  that  they  simply 
do  not  believe  it  when  someone  teUs  them 
that  we  are  genuinely  concerned  about  "How 
Business  Leaderalilp  Can  Bring  About  I^- 
slred  Changes" — even  though  It  is  true.  Our 
valid  crltlctoma  of  particular  programa  loae 
their  sting  because  of  o\ir  indtocrtmlnate  at- 
tacks upon  all  programa  without  regard  to 
relative  merit. 

Zf  the  tenor  of  my  remarka  leaves  the  Im- 
preesion  that  I  too  would  characterise  buai- 
neaamen as  reactlonariee,  let  me  hasten  to- 
aet  the  record  straight.  So  far  as  I  am  con>, 
earned,  nothing  oould  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Quite  the  opposite,  Z  look  upon  to- 
day'a  succeesful  busineaamen  as  among  the 
moet  radical  gioupe  in  our  society.  The  dty 
of  Waehlngton  haa  acted  aa  host  for  a  good 
many  meetlnga  of  what  might  be  called  radi- 
cal organlzatlona,  but  Z  atrongly  suapeot  that 
It  haa  addom  seen  eo  many  genuine  radloato 
aaeembled  In  the  aame  haU  aa  In  thto  group 
of  bualnees  leaders  that  I  have  the  prtvUega 
of  addreaalng  today. 

I  have  the  impreedon  that  businessmen 
generally  do  not  like  to  call  themaelvea  radl- 
cato.  But  the  oocadonal  one  who  doee  mvat 
know  what  I  mean  when  I  use  the  tenn.  A 
candy  manufaotuzer,  applying  the  phrase  to, 
himeelf,  once  explained  that  "a  radical  to  a' 
man  who  InteUectually  goes  to  the  bottom  ot 
aU  problema."  • 

Typically,  the  successful  buslneeaman 
prides  hlmaelf  In  hto  ablUty  to  meet  a  payroU 
and  to  keep  a  paoe  ahead  of  the  competition. 

•  Bdward  Whnmer.  Now  Or  Never,  Mr.  tn- 
depejuUnt  Banker  (Burllngam.  Calif.:  jVa* 
tlonal  Federation  of  Independent  Btnlneee). 
p.  10.  ' 
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And  when  tlM  crlaas  arlM,  ha  la  wUUng  to 
maat  tba  challwige  ttarou^  radical  itmovm- 
Hon.  Ha  oaraa  not  ona  whit  that  tha  aolu- 
tlon  to  hla  problem  may  bring  tradition  In 
hla  bualnaaa  or  Induatry  craahlng  down  In  a 
■hamblea.  Whlla  ha  doaa  not  nuh  to  tha 
oooclualon  that  hla  difficulty  reqiilrea  that 
gnat  atuna  of  money  be  apant,  neither  doaa 
ha  InatlnetlTely  cry  out  that  the  only  an- 
aw«r  la  to  reduce  ezpendlturea.  If,  after  a 
careful  analyala  of  the  attuatlon,  ha  con- 
cludaa  that  ha  muat  Inveat  the  future  of  hla 
bualnaaa  In  Improvenunta.  he  Is  not  afraid  to 
take  the  risk  of  going  into  debt.  WhereTer 
poaalbla,  to  be  aure.  be  wUl  economise  and 
out  azpansea,  but  he  will  know  apedflcaUy 
where  waata  can  be  eliminated.  Ha  wUl  aot 
merely  view  with  alarm  the  ever-lncreaalng 
total  of  his  bualneas'  expenditures.  He  win 
look  at  the  totality,  aee  what  he  U  getUng 
for  his  money,  and  rely  on  the  dladpUne  of 
tha  "bottom  line." 

This  man  Is  a  true  radical.  He  Is  praised 
by  hla  fellows  because  "unorthodozy  la  (hla] 
way  of  life,  be  It  In  the  breaking  of  old  rulea 
or  the  making  of  new  ones.""  He  is  ex- 
tolled by  the  management  consultants  be- 
cause he  la  an  "Intuitive  manager.  ...  He 
Is  an  activist,  equipped  to  more  fast,  to  ques- 
tion business  situations  Inclalvely  and  to 
find  unique  solutions  to  dUSciilt  problems."  " 

This  profeaalon&l  problem-aolver  often 
apeaks  with  a  different  voice,  however,  whan 
a  public  laaue  or  the  nation's  purae-strlnga 
are  In  question.  He  Is  heard  to  apeak  un- 
sophisticated cUchea — or  they  are  apoken 
In  his  behalf — when  be  Is  «w»«»ii— <«g  the  na- 
tion's fiscal  problems  rather  than  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  his  own  buslnees.  He  dellghta 
in  admonlahlng  hla  audience  that  If  ha  were 
to  run  hla  own  bualneas  the  way  government 
condueta  Ita  affairs  he  wouJd  soon  be  In  the 
throes  of  bankruptcy. 

I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  upon  the  rea- 
aooa  why  tha  same  fiacal  atncturee  that  apply 
to  an  Individual  enterprlae  may  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  federal  government.  But  If 
there  la  an  analogy  to  be  made  between  gov- 
emmant  and  buslneaa.  I  believe  It  would  be 
more  accurate  to  eay  that  If  we  were  to  run 
our  bualnaaaea  the  way  we  would  have  gov- 
ernment condtict  Ita  financial  affairs,  we 
would  moat  surely  be  bcmkrupt.  S<»ne  of  ua 
condemn  the  Ineraaalng  national  debt  with- 
out ever  ccmalderlng  Its  relationship  to  tha 
groaa  national  product;  If  we  viewed  our 
corporate  debt  without  •»«mi«i«j  other 
Itona  on  our  balance  sheets,  we  could  easily 
be  as  afraid  to  Invest  In  our  buslnaaaea  as 
we  seem  to  be  about  government  Invest- 
menta  In  the  future  of  America.  We  would 
never  see  our  profits  Increase  If  we  feared 
Hnat  the  Unpr9ved  products  and  services  we 
inovlde  for  our  customers  robbed  than  of 
individual  Initiative  the  way  aome  of  ua 
seem  to  think  govemmant  aervlcaa  affect 
them. 

What  I  am  auggeattng  la  not  that  we  sud- 
denly beeoma  pr^lgate  and  aupport  all  gov- 
ammant  apandlng  programa  with  the  same 
▼Igor  that  we  are  accustomed  to  opposing 
tbam.  But  Z  do  advooata  that  we  caaaa  to 
view  every  new  propoaal  for  dealing  with 
education,  or  urban  ranawml,  or  water  pollu- 
tion, or  whatever  elae,  aa  an  Ideotofrleal  Ufue. 
Thay  are  problems  of  an  Ineraaalng  urban 
aoolaty  which  must  be  solved  by  someone; 
and  thay  ahould  be  dealt  with  as  we  deal 
with  problems  In  our  own  bualneaaea  every 
day.  A  partleular  aoltitlon  which  la  advanced 
may  ba  produotlva  or  waataful;  efficient  or 
diaraptlva:  reaUstlo  or  naive.  It  should  ba 
■cruttnlMd  for  ooat-affacttvanaaa  and  aab- 


,   .>*  "Managemant'a  Rule-Braakers :  The  Ways 
of  the  Wlnnars,"  Dun'i  RevteiD.  January.  lOM. 
p.  84. 
njbhn  T.  KlmbaU.  "Age  of  the  mtulttve 
"-        r."  DttnTa  Jte*4ew,  January.  19M,  p.  4a. 


Jectad  to  constant  review  In  Its  executton. 
But  a  hard  problem  does  not  go  away  simply 
because  we  are  able  to  show  that  a  suggested 
course  of  action  Is  too  expensive  or  Imprac- 
tical. Oiu-  bualneas  experience  teaches  us 
that  In  such  caaea  we  must  find  a  more  re- 
alistic alternative.  And  It  Is  precisely  this 
hard  analytical  approach  we  should  take  to 
the  problems  of  society  which  government 
faces  Instead  of  Indiscriminately  viewing 
with  alarm  or  suggesting  that  the  Federal 
Government  do  nothing. 

All  of  which  brings  me  back  to  that  rather 
chaotic  Washington  meeting  of  businessmen 
some  thirty  years  ago.  If  there  is  a  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  that  gathering's  simplistic 
opposition  to  the  complicated  matter  of  Gov- 
ernment, I  would  say  there  la  a  much  greater 
leaaon  In  the  maniier  in  which  those  bual- 
neaamen  voiced  their  criticism.  Juat  as  the 
useful  suggestions  of  those  men  were  drowned 
out  In  their  confusion  and  vehemence,  our 
business-tested  proposals  for  economy  In 
government  are  often  unheard  or  ignored 
because  they  do  not  survive  the  chorus  of 
negativism  that  we  seem  to  preach. 

When  I  suggested  earlier  that  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  business  leader's  commitment  to 
bringing  about  desired  changes  is  in  doubt, 
I  did  not  mean  that  a  commitment  to  econ- 
omy is  inherently  Incredible.  The  problem 
is  that  we  advocate  parsimony  In  the  guise  of 
economp. 

Edmund  Burke  wrote  In  1796  that  "Econ- 
omy is  a  distributive  virtue,  and  conaista  not 
in  saving  but  in  selection.  Parsimony  re- 
quires no  providence,  no  sagacity,  no  powers 
of  combination,  no  oomparlaon,  no  Judg- 
ment."" If  we  as  businessmen  were  more 
selective  In  the  economy  we  advocate,  if  we 
supported  useful  programs  at  the  same  time 
we  oppose  wasteful  ones,  I  believe  our  mes- 
sage would  stand  much  greater  chance  of 
acceptance.  If  we  are  distressed  that  gov- 
ernment does  not  seem  concerned  enough 
about  the  oost-elTectlvenesa  of  particular 
concrete  programa.  perhaps  we  must  share 
some  of  the  burden  of  responalbility  for  fall- 
ing to  make  a  auffldently  purauaalva  case. 

I  have  never  believed  that  political  bodies 
are  Inherently  unreasonable.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  our  arguments  are  rational.  If 
we  are  discriminating  In  what  we  oppose  and 
propose,  and  U  we  admit  that  there  are 
problems  that  must  be  solved  by  government, 
we  will  get  a  much  fairer  hearing  in  the 
legislative  halls  and  wherever  we  seek  sup- 
port for  economy  in  govenunent. 

Take  our  approach  to  education,  as  an  ex- 
ampla.  If  we  made  clear  that  we  believe  In 
this  day  and  age  that  educating  our  children 
la  a  legitimate  national  concern,  and  If  we 
supported  or  suggested  sound  federal  pro- 
grama having  thla  objective,  we  would  surely 
be  received  with  less  sxiapiclon  when  we 
argue,  for  instance,  that  the  program  for 
federal  aid  to  Impacted  areas  Is  wasteful.  We 
would  sound  more  convincing  when  we  point 
out  that  the  {M-esent  formula  for  allocating 
school  aid  funds  on  the  basis  of  the  niunber 
of  children  of  federal  employees  reaulta  In 
soma  of  tha  waalthleat  aohool  dlstrlcta  In  the 
country  receiving  tha  Uurgeat  aubsldlea. 

Or.  to  take  another  example,  we  might 
reoognlae  that  tha  health  of  Americans  some- 
tlmea  reqxilraa  federal  programs,  and  wa 
might  even  support  those  which  effectively 
and  efficiently  contribute  to  thla  oauaa.  If 
we  did  so,  we  might  be  thou«^t  objective 
enough  to  persuade  the  Congress  that  tha 
1796  provision  for  federal  hcapltala  at  aaa- 
pcrU  to  treat  the  exotto  dlaaaaea  of  ratora- 
Ing  merchant  seamen  Is  finally  outdated.  Wa 
nUght  get  a  fair  hearing  whan  we  argue 
that  thla  program  makes  little  eoonomlo 
aenae  aa  It  U  used  today  to  provide  free  hos- 
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pttal  oara  for  tha  erawa  of  every  feny  boat, 
garbage  scow,  shrimp  boat,  and  other  vs. 
vessel  plying  the  Inland  waters  or  oceans.' 

All  I  am  suggesting  really  is  that  we 
preach  about  government  spending  what  we 
practice  In  our  own  businesses — that  we  ap- 
ply the  problem-solver's  analytical  tools  to 
economy  in  government.  If  we  will  do  this. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  be  able  to  dem- 
onstrate "How  Business  Leadership  Can  Bring 
Atx>ut  Desired  Changes." 

THe  January  issue  of  Nation's  Business, 
thla  organization's  national  publication! 
urged  that  In  the  matter  of  federal  subsidies! 
"We  need  to  make  intelligent  choices"  be- 
tween the  ones  we  will  accept  and  the  ones 
we  will  reject.  We  were  told  that  if  we 
dont,  "we  may  find,  as  Ben  Franklin  warned, 
that  we've  paid  very  dear  for  our  whistle."  " 
I  would  only  add  that  if  we  don't  employ  tlie 
same  good  sense  In  making  these  choices  that 
we  do  in  making  our  business  decisions,  we 
may  find  that  we've  paid  very  much  more 
dearly  for  our  whistle  than  even  Ben  Franklin 
oould  have  imagined. 


PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  PENSION 
PLANS 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  entitled  "Probing  Pension 
Plans"  by  Robert  Cahn  which  appeared 
in  the  Friday,  May  13.  1966,  edition  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  This 
article  reflects  the  splendid  and  dedi- 
cated efforts  of  my  good  friend  Congress- 
woman  Martha  QRiFFrrHS  in  probing  an 
area  not  often  written  of  in  the  news,  but 
one  which  deserves  the  care  and  concern 
of  us  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord, 
aa  follows: 

PaoBiNO  Pension  Plans 
(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Washington  is  so  dominated  by  men  mak- 
ing the  news,  that  one  sometime  forgets 
there  isn't  a  Job  In  town  that  a  womsn 
couldn't  perform  Just  as  well  if  given  the 
opportunity. 

What  brought  thla  admittedly  unprovable 
obaervatlon  to  mind  waa  the  experience  of 
watching  one  woman  member  of  Congress 
conducting  a  congressional  hearing  the  other 
day. 

Most  of  Washington's  attention  (and  that 
of  the  nation  through  live  TV)  was  being 
centered  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearing  room  where  Secretary  ot 
State  Dean  Rusk  was  trying  to  defend  the 
administration's  Vietnam  policy.  But  at  the 
exact  same  hoiu*.  in  a  small  room  at  the 
Capitol.  Congresswoman  Maktra  W.  Gsir- 
rrrRS  (D)  of  Michigan  was  gaveling  to  order 
a  congressional  Joint  economic  subcommittee 
hearing  on  private  and  public  pension  plans. 

From  her  poet  behind  the  outer  curve  oi 
a  U-ahaped  raised  conference  table,  Mrs. 
OszFTiTBS  faced  the  chief  witness.  Secretary 
of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrts,  and  several  of  his 
aides. 

The  plaoea  alongside  Mrs.  OxamrHS  at  the 
oommlttea  table  were  vacant.  It  wasnt  that 
the  four  senat<xs  and  two  other  representa- 
tives on  the  suboommlttee  weren't  interested. 


u  Kermlt  Gordon.  "Research  Opportunities 
In  Applying  Rational  Calculation  to  Federal 
Bxpendlturea,"  a  paper  preaented  at  the 
Oradtiate  School  of  Industrial  Admlnlstia- 
tlon,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  Oc- 
tober a.  1986. 

"  "The  Piper's  Tuna."  aa  editorial  In  Jt»- 
tton's  Business,  January,  19M,  p.  M- 
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Sen.  Paui.  Dougi,as  (O)  of  lUlnols,  for  In- 
gtsDce.  once  wrote  a  book  oQ  pensions.  At 
tbe  moment,  though,  he  and  the  other  sub- 
oommlttee members  were  att^^dlng  to  mat- 
ten  they  considered  of  great^e  priority. 

Later  they  would  take  part  |lti  subcommit- 
tee discussion  and  the  filing  of  ,a  report. 
These  hearings,  which  had  started  with  union 
Ukd  company  leaders,  and  were  now  brsmch- 
Ing  out  to  hear  public  offlclaU.iwere  the  spe- 
clsl  province  of  Martha  GainptrHS. 

Her  experience  as  a  siz-tettn  member  of 
Congress,  a  former  lawyer,  Detroit  Judge  and 
Ifldiigan  legislator,  had  not!  automatically 
nude  Mrs.  OaimTHs  an  expert  on  pensions. 
But  a  couple  of  years  ago  wh^b  she  brought 
np  pension  plans  for  discussion  other  mem- 
ben  of  the  Joint  Econonil|c  Committee 
■freed  there  was  great  need  jlbr  a  congres- 
iloDAl  study.  And  as  so  often  happens  in 
oommlttee  work — even  In  Coitgress — the  Job 
«M  turned  over  to  the  one  wtao  brought  up 
tbe  subject.  | 

Wearing  a  knit  dress  with  BOftly  rounded 
ooUar,  Representative  GaiFrmts  looked  dis- 
milngly  feminine  and  charming.  But  the 
Udy  was  very  much  in  ch^e.  The  70- 
minute  session  to  hear  Secretity  Wirtz  went 
Uppety-zap,  with  no  lost  nlotion  or  time 
wasted  in  raising  tiseless  quesDlons  or  talking 
endlessly  about  a  minor  pointj 

Prom  the  opening  moments,  It  was  obvious 
Un.  GROTTrHS  had  put  in  many  hours  of 
"homework."  She  started  the  hearing  by 
nadlog  from  letters  she  had  T^ceived,  show- 
ing Inequities  and  unfairness  In  private  pen- 
ilon  plans.  One  worker  had  Signed  up  for  a 
pension,  expecting  to  receive  'itaOO  a  month. 
When  bis  retirement  time  caihe,  he  received 
only  tl35.  And  be  had  no  recourse.  "We  get 
one  letter  after  another  like  thftt  from  people 
who  haven't  received  what  [they  had  ex- 
pected." Mrs.  ORinTrHS  said|  She  listed 
other  complaints.  1 

Secretary  Wirtz,  in  his  prepared  testimony. 
Indicated  the  problems  were  vast  and  com- 
plicated. Millions  now  covered  by  prlvata 
pension  plans  probably  would  never  be  able 
to  draw  benefits.  Most  of  the  present  sys- 
tems hampered  labor  mobility,  because  moat 
mployeee  can't  take  their  bt^t-up  pension 
credits  with  them  if  they  change  Joba. 

Under  Mrs.  GumrHs'  questioning.  Secre- 
tary Wirtz  admitted  there  wasn't  much  ha 
oould  do  about  the  situation.  Re  had  headed 
a  presidential  study  committee  which  had 
made  a  report  last  year  (and  on  which  no 
tctlon  had  been  taken) .  These  was  no  pres- 
ent formal  administration  pd^ltlon  on  any 
Of  the  problems.  He  said  mo^  basic  Infor- 
mation on  results  of  pens: 
needed.  Varloiis  projects  wei 
let  this  data. 

One  after  another,  the 
brought  to  the  siirface  as 
•leftly  questioned  Secretary!  Wirtz.  She 
probed  even  such  a  basic  question  as  "should 
pension  plans  encourage  early  retirement?" 
And  the  Secretary,  in  hla  anamr.  opened  up 
»  whole  new  nest  of  problems  [1^  saying  that 
ewly  retirement  waa  not  as  Important  aa 
toding  usefiU  ways  to  spend  i  later  years  of 
one's  life.  | 

Her  questions  answered.  Odngreeswoman 
Qumras  folded  her  letters  Into  her  puraa 
»nd  prepared  to  adjourn  the  meettng.  But 
not  without  a  final  word,  'nie  exchangea 
Md  been  amiable— perhapa  dfeceptlvely  ao. 
one  wanted  the  record  to  ahow  again  that  aha 
'•Jt  citizens  were  not  being  ^raatad  fairly. 
And  something  had  to  be  done  about  It. 

"H  you  are  not  Indignant  kbout  thla.  I 
^"  she  said  to  Secretary  Wirts.  "I'm 
raious  that  theaa  people  ai^  paying  Into 
«•••  pension  plana  and  gattllig  nothing  for 

Hw  indignation  properly  ekpreaaad,  aba 
?»"«1  the  hearing  and  wedt  forward  to 
"«k  Secretary  Wlrte  peraonUly. 


plana  waa 
underway  to 

pfoblems   wera 
OximTKS 


Tlie  hearings  will  continue  at  laaat 
through  May  20.  And  no  one  In  Oongreaa 
thinks  Martha  GaimTHs  will  give  up  then. 


ALASKA  VINDICATED 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  24,  Alaska  was  vindicated.  On  that 
day  the  U.S.  District  Ctourt  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ruled  that  the  Alaskan 
requirements  for  voting  have  never  been 
used  to  deny  to  anyone  the  right  to  vote 
by  reason  of  race  or  color. 

This  declaratory  judgment  by  the  court 
brings  to  an  end  the  Federal  suspension 
of  that  section  of  the  Alaskan  constitu- 
tion dealing  with  voters'  qualifications. 
The  section  provides  that  to  be  eligible 
to  vote  an  Alaskan  must  be  able  to  read 
or  speak  English. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  all  such  tests  were  suspended 
In  any  State  or  county  in  which  less  than 
half  the  voting  age  population  actusJly 
voted  in  the  1964  election.  At  the  time 
of  the  electicHi  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
had  estimated  there  were  138.000  persons 
of  voting  age  in  Alaska.  Of  these,  30,000 
were  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Many  of  these  men  have  their  families 
living  with  them  in  Alaska,  although 
there  are  no  precise  figures  <m  the  num- 
ber of  military  dependents.  The  mili- 
tary are  welcomed  to  vote  in  Alaska.  A 
large  percentage,  however,  prefer  to  vote 
in  their  own  home  State.  Including  in 
the  calculations  the  military  residents  of 
the  State,  only  48.7  percent  of  Alaskans 
voted  in  1964.  If  the  military  residents 
are  not  included  in  the  calculations,  62.3 
percent  of  Alaskans  voted. 

Because  the  act  requires  that  the  mili- 
tary be  included  in  the  calculations  of 
the  overall  population  figures  Alaska 
technically  came  within  the  tenns  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  because  less  than  50 
percent  of  its  residents  had  voted. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  State  offi- 
cials in  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
this  matter.  It  was  clear  to  all  con- 
cerned that  there  had  been  no  discrimi- 
nation in  Alaska  and  that  no  discrimina- 
tion of  any  sort  was  intended  by  the 
voting  qualifications  set  in  the  Alaska 
constitution.  It  was  necessary,  however. 
to  seek  a  declaratory  Judgment  from  the 
court  in  order  to  insure  beyond  doubt 
the  legality  of  this  clause  of  the  Alaks 
o(»istitution. 

The  court  ruling  on  May  24,  represents 
agreement  between  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  the  United  States  of  America  on  this 
point  and  the  court  has  accordingly 
stated: 

It  la  ordered,  and  ttdjudged  and  de- 
creed that  during  tha  five  years  preceding 
the  filing  of  this  action  no  such  teet  or  de- 
vice has  been  used  in  or  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color. 

Tills  Is  good  news  to  all  Alaskans  of  all 
races  and  of  all  ccdors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consult  that  the  court 
ruling,  an  article  on  the  ruling  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  25,  and  copy  of 
a  letter  written  by  me  and  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Oruxnino]  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
may  be  made  a  pculi  of  the  Rccoro  at  this 
point. 


1 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

(In  the  United  SUtas  District  Court  for  tha 
District  of  Columbia— ClvU  AcUon  No^ 
101-66]  J 

Statb  or  Alaska,  Puuntxtt,  v.  Vmaa 
States  or  Akxrica,  DxixMnANT 

STIPULATION 

It  Is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed  between 
the  parties  that  the  Court  may  enter  the 
Declaratory  Judgment  attached  hereto. 
WnxiAM  D.  Rogers, 
Attorney  for  Plaintiff, 

State  of  Alaska. 
Btzphxn  J.  POIXOCK, 
Attorney  for  Defendant, 
I  United  States  of  America. 

fin  the  United  Stotas  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia— dvU  Action  No 
101-««] 

State  or  Aiaska,  Putorarr,  v.  Unitsd  Staxm 

or  AlCXSICA.  Dxfkndant 
CONSENT   DXCI.ARATORT    JUSGICENT 

This  matter  coming  on  for  determlnaUon 
before  the  undersigned  upon  the  application 
of  the  plainuir  for  a  declaratory  Judgment 
imder  Section  4(a)  of  the  Voting  lUghts  Act 
of  1968.  PubUc  Law  8»-110.  78  Stat.  437. 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Umted 
States  having  determined  that  he  has  no  rea- 
son to  beUeve  that  any  test  or  device,  aa  de- 
fined in  Section  4(c)  of  said  Act,  has  been 
xised  during  the  five  years  preceding  the 
filing  of  this  action  in  or  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color,  and  the  parties  hav- 
ing stipulated  their  agreement  to  the  entry 
of  this  Judgment,  now  therefore 

It  Is  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed 
that  during  the  five  years  preceding 
the  filing  of  this  action  no  such  test  or  de- 
vice has  been  used  In  or  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color. 

This  court  shall  retain  Jurisdiction  of  this 
action  for  five  years  after  the  date  of  this 
Judgment  and  shall  reopen  the  action  should 
there  be  made  during  that  period  of  time  a 
motion  by  the  Attorney  General  alleging  that 
a  teet  or  device  has  been  used  In  or  by  tha 
State  of  Alaska  for  the  purpoaa  or  with  tha 
effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

Done  in  open  court  thla  day  of 

May.  1966. 


Judge. 


Judge. 


Judge. 

[From  tha  Waahlngton  (D.O.)  Post, 

May  28.   1966] 

Ai.«sirt  Rm.BD  n»B  or  Voting  RaarsicTioNS 

Alaska  yeaterday  became  the  first  state  to 
be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  1968 
Votliig  Rights  Act.  The  Justice  Dei>artment 
agreed  to  a  consent  Judgment  aaylng  for  the 
last  five  years  Alaaka'a  literacy  test  has 
never  been  used  to  deny  the  right  to  vote  on 
tha  baals  of  race  or  color. 

The  agreement,  filed  In  U.8.  District  Court, 
will  end  the  suspension  of  the  atata'a  Uteraoy 
teat.  Under  the  1965  law.  aU  auoh  taata  and 
davloas  were  suspended  In  states  and  cotmtiea 
where  lees  than  half  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation took  part  in  the  1964  general  election. 
Utaracy  requlrementa  were  banned  In 
Alaaka.  Alabama.  lcisslsBtp)>l.  Oaorgla.  Lool- 
alana.  South  Carolina.  Virginia,  40  countlaa  In 
North  Carolina.  4  In  Arlaona  and  1  each  In 
Idaho  and  Hawaii. 
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Avauwt  10.  1968. 
Hon.  IfxcBocas  00.  Katbsmbach. 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  Stmtet, 
Department  of  Juetiee. 
Wathtnffton.  D.C. 

Dbab  itR.  Ai^ufXT  Onmur:  We  bave  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  your  recent  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hugh  J.  Wade  Informing  him 
of  the  effect  of  the  Voting  Right*  Ax^  of  IMS 
on  the  State  of  Alaaka.  In  It  you  state  that 
"the  decision  to  appoint  examiners  will  be 
made  where  It  Is  clear  that  past  denials  of 
the  right  to  vote  Justify  It  or  where  present 
compliance  with  federal  law.  Including  the 
Voting  Bights  Act,  la  Insufficient  to  assure 
prompt  registration  of  all  eligible  citizens." 

Although  firm  supporters  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  fK>m  the  time  of  Its  Introduction, 
we  have  always  regarded  Alaska  as  a  some- 
what special  case.  The  state's  Eskimo  and 
Indian  citizens  have  never  been  restricted  to 
reservations  nor  have  they  been  discouraged 
ftom  participation  In  Its  political  or  social 
life.  In  every  Alaska  community  native  cltl- 
Bens  live  and  work  side  by  side  with  more 
recent  Caucasian  "Immigrants"  and  the 
relatively  few  Caucasians  who  have  been  bom 
In  Alaska. 

At  the  Alaaka  Constitutional  Convention  In 
19M  partlciilar  care  was  taken  to  assure  the 
native  peoples  of  Alaska  every  opportunity 
to  exercise  the  franchise.  Rather  than 
adopting  language  similar  to  that  prevalent 
In  most  other  states  requiring  an  ability  to 
read  or  write  English,  Alaskans  chose 
language  requiring  only  the  ability  to  "read 
or  speak"  KngUsb.  As  almost  every  Eskimo 
and  Indian  In  Alaska  can  speak  some  English, 
hardly  anyone,  white  or  non-white,  la  pro- 
hibited from  voting  In  any  national  or  local 
election. 

There  la  no  pre-reglstratlon  of  voters  In 
Alaska.  Special  Assistant  to  Governor  Wil- 
liam A.  Bgan.  Oerald  W.  Bowkett,  was  quoted 
In  a  news  story  appearing  In  the  New 
York  Times  Aiigust  0.  1966  as  saying  that 
the  vme  of  the  literacy  test  at  Alaska  polling 
places  has  been  limited  to  rare  Instances 
when  an  election  judge  was  doubtful  about 
a  person's  grasp  of  English.  In  such  cases, 
the  applicant  could  qualify  to  vote  by 
"briefly  conversing  with  the  election  judge 
by  the  use  of  simple  English  words". 

The  determination  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  which  you  cite  In  your 
letter  Includes  Alaska  not  because  there  Is 
discrimination  against  non-white  Alaakans 
of  voting  age,  but  because  the  rather  sub- 
stantial number  ot  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents  temporarily  resident  In 
the  state  have  been  Included  In  his  count 
of  "persons  of  voting  age  residing  therein 
who  voted  In  the  presidential  election  of 
November  1964."  Despite  every  opportimlty 
to  do  ao,  most  of  these  persona  vote  not 
In  Alaska  but  In  their  own  states  by  absentee 
ballot— or  not  at  all.  Statistics  compiled  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Alaska  covering 
the  election  of  1964  ahow  that  but  564  per- 
sons voted  at  the  polling  places  establlahed 
on  the  three  principal  military  basse  around 
the  state.  Tet  some  33.000  military  person- 
nel and  dependents  were  included  In  the 
Bureau  of  Census  determination  under  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  With  these  83,000  per- 
sbns  excluded,  over  60  per  cent  of  the  stats'* 
voting  age  pqioUatloo  voted  In  last  Novem- 
ber's election. 

To  our  knowledge  and  that  of  responalbls 
oOolals  of  th*  State  of  Alaska,  no  uss  has 
ever  been  mads  of  the  Alaaka  literacy  test 
to  dlsoourage  or  prevent  non-whlts  *i««v»m 
from  voting.  Contrary  to  what  statistics 
may  show,  tttsre  Is  no  basis  In  the  facts,  as 
they  are  apparent  to  all  who  are  familiar 
with  Alaska,  for  the  appointment  of  voting 
leglsUais  In  our  state. 

Am  your  lattsr  and  other  aimounonnents 
iMUlDff  tram  the  Department  of  Justice 
Bine*  the  introduction  of  the  Voting  Rl^ts 
Isglslatlon  sarller  this  year  have  cauaed  con- 


siderable concern  In  Alaska  we  would  ap- 
preciate a  statement  from  you  setting  out 
precisely  what  the  Department  of  .Justice  In- 
tends to  do  In  applying  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1966  to  Alaska. 
With  best  wishes,  we  are. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  L.  Bastlxtt. 
Eknxst  Obusmiwu. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  SHOUP  SMITH 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
in  a  career  spanning  more  than  a  quar- 
ter century  of  government  service,  Wal- 
ter Shoup  Smith  has  earned  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  expert  in  veterans'  affairs  and 
has  won  a  place  of  special  affection  in 
the  hearts  of  the  many  on  Capitol  Hill, 
in  the  agencies,  and  in  the  military  with 
whom  he  has  come  in  contact.  His  work 
is  testimony  to  a  fine  ability,  but  perhaps 
more  importantly  it  has  been  the  expres- 
sion of  a  personality  which  values  com- 
passion and  humanity  above  all  else. 

The  son  of  late  Idaho  Congressman 
Addison  T.  Smith.  Smitty  like  his  father, 
has  served  Idaho  and  the  Nation  with 
distinction.  I  was  fortunate  to  obtain 
his  services  as  a  member  of  my  staff 
when  I  first  su-rived  in  the  Senate.  Now 
he  has  retired.  But  his  long  years  of 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Idaho's  service- 
men has  left  an  Imprint  of  respect  and 
gratitude  on  the  minds  of  countless  vet- 
erans. Sandor  Klein,  long  a  Washington 
correspondent  and  now  managing  editor 
of  the  Idaho  Statesman,  has  written  a 
deserved  tribute  to  Smitty  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Ricoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso, 
as  follows: 

RiPOKTn'S  NOTKBOOK 

(By  Sander  S.  Klein) 

"Smitty,"  one  of  Idaho's  unsung  heroes  In 
the  never-ending  battle  on  the  Potomac,  has 
flnaUy  retired.  Although  bis  retirement  as 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  n.S.  Sen.  Lkn  b. 
JoBOAN  was  observed  In  Washington,  where 
a  farewell  party  was  held  In  his  honor  In  the 
caucus  room  of  the  Senate  Office  Building, 
the  occasion  was  not  noted  In  Idaho  because 
"Smitty"  dldnt  care  about  pubUdty. 

Walter  Shoup  Smith,  son  of  the  late  Con- 
gressman Addison  T.  Smith,  was  bom  before 
the  turn  of  the  century  In  a  house  now  the 
sits  of  the  new  Senate  Office  Building.  His 
father,  at  the  time,  was  secretary  to  the  late 
Sea.  George  L.  Shoup  of  Idaho.  But 
"Smitty,"  aa  he  has  been  known  just  about 
aU  bis  life,  developed  a  love  for  Idaho  that 
remained  unshakable  throughout  the  years. 
Be  attended  Twin  Palls  High  School,  grad- 
uating with  the  class  of  1917.  After  a  brief 
period  at  Iowa  SUte  College  and  then  service 
In  the  Army,  he  majored  In  unitrmi  hus- 
bandry at  the  University  of  Idaho,  where  he 
met  and  married  the  former  Mable  M. 
Sweeney  of  St.  Maries.  "Smitty"  farmed  for 
a  time  and  engaged  In  buslnsss  In  tb*  Twin 
Falls  area  and  then  went  back  to  Waahlngton 
where  he  worked  for  the  gas  company. 

Then,  during  World  War  II.  Smitty  moved 
Into  a  calling  which  beoams.  in  a  ssnss.  his 
Ufa's  work— ssrrlce  to  America's  veterans. 
Ha  Jolnsd  the  Vstsrana  Administration  as  a 
rating  specialist  on  the  rating  board  at  the 
regional  office  In  Kentucky.  Be  became 
chalnnan  of  that  board,  serving  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  three  and  a  half  years. 

In  1M9  he  went  to  work  for  Sen.  Henry 
Dworshak  of  Idaho  as  a  staff  member  spe- 
frtalhilng  In  veterans  affairs,  armed  servloe 


matter*.  *errlce  academy  appointments  stats 
Department  affair*  and  in  many  other 
oapadtlea. 

Though  he  waa  aervlng  the  aenator,  he  also 
waa  serving  Idaho.  Time  after  time 
"Smitty"  appeared  before  the  Board  of  Vet- 
eran* Appeals  In  behaU  of  fcnmer  Idaho 
servicemen  and  successfully  argued  their 
cases.  Neither  "Smitty"  nor  Sen.  Dworshak 
and  Sen.  Josoan.  for  whom  he  served  in  the 
same  capacity  later,  had  any  use  for  draft 
dodgers.  But  where  he  felt  there  was  a  real 
and  compassionate  reason  for  separating 
men  from  the  services  or  for  emergency  fur- 
loughs, he  Intervened  In  their  behalf  with  the 
military  authorities.  These  cases  involved 
situations  where  the  head  of  the  family  died 
or  was  seriously  Injured  and  the  only  person 
who  could  keep  the  family  together  was  a 
son  In  the  service. 

Early  In  June  1963,  "Smitty"  advised  Sen. 
Dworshak  that  having  reached  the  eUglble 
age  he  wished  to  take  retirement.  The  sena- 
tor assented  and  agreed  that  he  would  leave 
July  23,  1962.  That  night  Sen.  Dworshak 
died  of  a  heart  attack  and  after  the  funeral 
"Smitty"  and  his  wife  went  to  Priest  LAke  for 
a  vacation.  While  there,  he  received  a  tele- 
phone call  advising  that  Sen.  Jordan,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  All  Sen.  Dworshaki 
seat,  would  like  him  to  remain  on  the  staff 
because  of  his  specialities.  "Smitty"  went 
back  to  Washington  and  resumed  his  duties, 
which  he  performed  until  his  recent  second 
retirement  after  28  years  of  government 
service. 

While  he  was  on  his  father's  staff  In  1924, 
"Smitty"  organized  the  Idaho  Stote  Society 
of  Washington,  D.C,  serving  as  president 
twice  during  hia  42  years'  membership. 
During  his  employment  with  the  gas  com- 
pany there,  he  organized  Washington  Oa* 
Light  Company  Post  44  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, of  which  he  Is  a  life  member. 

During  the  time  Smith  lived  In  Washing- 
ton, he  personally  met  nine  presidents,  start- 
ing with  Theodore  Roosevelt  In  1905  right 
through  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Though,  of  neceaslty,  he  has  lived  In  Wash- 
ington for  a  good  many  years,  "Smitty"  stlU 
votes  In  Twin  Falls  at  the  same  precinct  ha 
cast  his  flrst  vote  in  1918. 

At  his  farewell  party,  "Smitty"  was  pre- 
sented with  the  desk  his  father  had  occupied 
for  20  years  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Speaker  of  the  House  Mc- 
CosMACK  had  authorized  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  to  sell  the  desk  to  "Smltty's"  friends. 

"Smitty"  U  coming  back  to  Idaho  this 
summer  to  travel  through  the  state  he  loves. 

So  If  anyone  spots  a  tbm,  bespectacled  man 
looking  admiringly  at  a  lava  outcropping 
along  a  highway,  the  chances  are  he  might 
be  "Smitty."  He  deserves  a  welcoming  hand- 
ahake. 


POLLUTION'S  NEMESIS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  for  some  years  one  man- 
more  than  any  other — has  been  identi- 
fiable in  New  York  City  as  the  leading 
fighter  against  air  pollution.  That  man 
is  Councilman  Robert  Low. 

When  the  city  council  recently  passed 
what  many  experts  have  characterized  as 
the  strictest  air  pollution  control  ordi- 
nance yet  enacted  in  the  country,  the 
New  York  Times  recognized  Bob  Low's 
major  role  in  this  achievement  by  pub- 
lishing a  profile  on  him  entitled  "Pollu- 
tion's Nemesis."  This  was  recognitton 
well  deserved,  for  Bob  Low,  more  than 
any  other  single  person,  is  respcmsible  for 
enactment  of  this  new  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  New  York  City  is  for- 
tunate in  having  eouncilmen  who  are  ■• 
intelligent  and  as  dedicated  as  Robert 
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Senate  mii^t 
I  ask  unani- 


aaslgned  the 
Most  men 

e  Incinerator 


are  shared  by 


Low.    So  that  we  in  the 

leeognize  his  contributionl 

mous  consent  that  the  New  York  Times 

profile  be  {Minted  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  obJecti(>|i,  the  article 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoko, 
as  follows:  | 

(Trom  the  New  Tork  Times]  May  21.  1966] 
PouunoN's  Voasa:    Rositer  Allxk  Low 

As  befits  his  role  as  an  Amf  ^can  husband, 
Robert  Allen  Low  Is  frequen 
Job  of  taking  out  the  garbi 
merely  wedge  the  sack  Into 
door,  listen  for  a  moment  aa:  the  glass  shat- 
ters on  the  way  down,  and  tbiqn  forget  about 
it.  But  to  Mr.  Low,  what  ^ppens  to  the 
garbage  from  that  point  onts  a  matter  of 
(uch  concern  that  he  has  s}>ent  the  better 
part  of  the  last  16  months  worrying  about 
It.  J 

Beyond  Jiist  worrying.  Mr.  {t«w.  In  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  City  Councilman^  has  been  able 
to  do  something  about  the  efl  act  Incinerator* 
have  on  the  city's  air.  Large  T  as  a  result  of 
his  personal  perseverance,  Wayor  Lindsay 
was  able  to  sign  yesterday  wtiat  Is  generally 
regarded  as  the  toughest  all -bollutlon  con- 
trol bill  m  the  country.  F 

"Bob  deserves  the  credit  for  this  bill." 
OotmcUman  Edward  L.  Sadc^rsky  said  yes- 
terday. "I  was  on  the  coml^ttee  and  I'm 
one  of  the  bill's  sponsors,  bv  1)  he  la  the  one 
who  put  It  across.  He's  llve<  twlth  this  sub 
Ject  for  15  months." 

Ur.  Sadowsky's  sentlmentt 
most  of  the  other  Councllmeo,  who,  even  If 
they  are  not  fans  of  Mr.  Xjow  personally, 
lenerally  respect  him  as  a  i  legislator  who 
works  hard  and  does  his  homework. 

"KX'S  TOO  aBBASin" 

"Bob  Is  a  good  Councilnian,  but  a  bad 
penuader,"  one  of  his  colleagues  said  yester- 

<i«y.  :, 

"He's  too  abrasive,  too  mabh  mcllned  to 
lecture  people.    The   longer  he   speaks   In 
favor  of  a  bill  on  the  floor,  ^he  more  Coxm 
ellmen  line  up  against  It." 

The  alr-pollutlon  hill 
oeptlon  to  this  rxile.    Mr. 
and  frequently  on  Its 

was  passed  by  the  CoimcU  onj^y  3,  the  vote 
was  unanimoiis. 

Mr.  Low's  Interest  In 
•tilled  by  a  lifetime  of  soot. 
New  Tork,  was  brought  to  thia  surface  by  an 
Mtlcle  that  appeared  In  The  New  Yorker 
two  years  ago  this  month. 

The  article  quoted  a  Col 
professor,  the  late  Morrla  Ji 
ipedflc  steps  that  could  be 
the  growing  menace  of  pollu 

"It  struck  me  as  exactly  th^  sort  of  thing 
that  the  City  Council  could  ihd  should  do," 
Mr.  Low  recalled  yesterday. 

OKNXsa  or  i.t.tbt,4tiow 

"I  got  In  touch  with  Mr.  llacobs,  we  had 
Innch  a  few  times  and  fhiiUy  drafted  a 
Plsce  of  legislation  based  on  hsi  suggestions." 

The  battle  to  get  the  bill  pi«sed  was  a  long 
»ad  often  noisy  one,  but  M^;  Low  Is  quick 
to  credit  the  Councllmen  \^bo  shared  the 
oonunittee  work  with  blm. 

'They  withstood  terrific 
«»«  period  of  tUne,"  be  . 
'lader  every  kind  of  press 

lUitrtes— parUcularly  the  ..^..^...v,*   

Bfscturers— but  they  dldnt;  crtmible.    The 
Wll  they  reported  out  Is  a  *t>od  one.' 

During  the  15  months  hs 
^  Mr.  Lowe  preoocupatloti  „.».  «,.  ,,„- 
wloo  was  almost  totaL    TtJli,  aooording  to 
™^nds.  Is  typical  at  hU  approach  to 

"«varythlng  is  a  crusade  w(  «i  Bob."  one  of 
anCouacUeoUMcusssatdysfienUy.  "MOiao 


a  notable  ez- 

w  spoke  long 
and  when  It 


pollution,  In- 
wlndowsllls  In 


Ibla  University 
pobs.  on  some 
to  control 
3n  In  the  dty. 


essures  for  a 

"They  were 

from  the  In- 

merator  man- 


rorked  on  the 
with  air  pd- 


he  gets  Interestsd  In  something,  he  becomes 
comidstely  abeorbed  In  It." 

Bom  In  Scarsdale  on  June  6,  1919,  Mr. 
Low  waa  the  second  son  of  Clarence  Low,  a 
successful  bvislnessman  and  ardent  New 
Dealer  who  served  as  treasurer  of  the  New 
York  State  Democratic  Committee  for  seven 
years. 

By  the  time  Robert  was  four,  hts  family 
had  moved  to  an  apartment  at  Park  Avenue 
at  80th  Street.  They  Uved  there  while  he 
attended  Collegiate  School  and  went  on  to 
prep  at  Choate,  where  he  was  two  year*  be- 
hind President  Kennedy. 

At  Choate  he  captained  the  tennis  team 
and  won  the  National  Interscholastlc  singles 
and  doubles  titles  in  1936.  Mr.  Low  went 
on  to  Stanford  University  where  he  was  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  the  tennis  captain  and  a  col- 
umnist on  the  university  dally. 

The  war  years  were  spent  as  a  gunnery 
officer  on  a  series  of  destroyers  in  the  Pacific. 
Discharged  In  1945  as  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander (one  of  the  youngest  In  the  Navy), 
Mr.  Low  returned  to  New  York  and  went  to 
work  as  advertising  manager  for  The  Satxir- 
day  Review. 

His  Inherited  Interest  In  politics  drew  him 
Into  several  local  campaigns  and  in  1950  he 
went  to  Washington  as  legislative  assistant 
to  the  late  Senator  Herbert  L.  Lehman. 

It  was  a  year  later,  when  he  was  attend- 
ing Oeorge  Washington  University  law  school 
at  night  and  working  as  a  Congressional 
liaison  officer  for  the  State  Department  dur- 
ing the  day,  that  Mr.  Low  met  his  wife,  the 
former  Frances  Levlson,  who  waa  covering 
Capitol  Hill  for  Time  magazine. 

Back  In  New  York  as  a  lawyer,  he  became 
one  of  the  founding  partners  of  Mlgdal,  Low. 
Tenney  and  Glass,  a  general  law  firm  with 
offices  at  698  Madison  Avenue. 

Mr.  Low  served  two  years  as  an  assistant 
to  Mayor  Robert  P.  Wagner  before  he  was 
elected  to  the  Council  In  1961.  In  his  own 
words,  his  Cotincll  duties  absorb  "80  per 
cent  of  my  time,  day  and  night." 

What  little  leisure  time  Is  left  to  the  Lows 
1*  spent  relaxing  with  their  two  sons,  Allen. 
11,  and  Roger,  8,  In  their  duplex  ap>artment 
In  the  rear  of  a  brownstone  on  East  84th 
Street. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  VISTA  VOLUN- 
TEERS IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
often  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ex- 
press the  achievements  of  a  social-wel- 
fare program  such  as  Volunteers  in  Serv- 
ice to  America  in  quantitative  terms. 
We  can  cite  the  numbers  of  the  VISTA 
volunteers  on  the  field,  the  number  of 
poverty  stricken  enrolled  in  VISTA 
activities,  and  the  costs  of  the  program 
in  dollars — ^but  this  tells  us  little  of  what 
is  actually  being  achieved  by  these  im- 
selfish  young  Americans  who  are  donat- 
ing their  time  and  effort  to  the  under- 
privileged, poverty-stricken  Americans 
who  have  been  denied  an  opportunity  to 
sulvance  their  standard  of  living. 

I  can  think  of  no  group  of  Americans 
who  have  been  more  deprived  of  an  op- 
portunity to  enter  the  mainstream  of 
American  life  than  the  Indians,  Eskimos, 
and  Aleuts  of  Alaska.  These  fine  people, 
who  make  up  one-fifth  of  Alaska's  iioira- 
lation,  are  in  many  instances  almost 
solely  dependent  iqwn  himtlng  and  fish- 
ing for  their  livelihood  in  a  land  where 
the  elements  make  subsistence  living  an 
extremely  dlfflcult  and  full-time  task. 

Last  year,  the  flrst  group  of  VISTA 
Tolunteers  arrived  tn  Alaska.    These  re- 


sponsible men  and  women,  who  believe  in 
sharing  their  attributes  with  the  less 
fortunate,  have  chosen  for  themselves 
the  most  dlfflcult  of  tasks  in  mining  the 
dream  of  the  Great  Society  a  reality  in 
Alaska.  Most  of  the  VISTA  volunteers 
in  Alaska  have  been  assigned  to  the  re- 
mote and  Isolated  villages  which  dot  our 
sparsely  settled  State.  They  will  spend 
their  year  of  service  in  VISTA  with 
relatively  little  physical  contact  with  the 
outside  world.  They  will  experience 
loneliness,  hardship,  and  the  deprivation 
of  the  comforts  of  this  affluent  American 
way  of  life.  What  will  be  their  reward? 
Surely  not  the  $50  a  month  they  receive 
for  their  services.  Their  rewards  will  lie 
in  what  they  achieve  for  our  poor,  and 
considerable  progress  has  been  achieved. 
Sixty-four  volunteers  in  more  than  20 
villages  are  working  with  over  300  chil- 
dren in  preschool  activities  with  em- 
phasis on  instruction  in  learning  English. 
They  are  tutoring  114  children  and  have 
enrolled  329  adults  in  adult  education 
classes  and  have  established  10  new 
libraries.  These  figures  are  impressive, 
but  they  do  not  begin  to  show  the  real 
accomplislunents  of  the  VISTA  activities. 
Dr.  J.  Kenneth  Fleshman,  a  pedia- 
trician for  the  Public  Health  Service  ex- 
presses well  the  immeasurable  value  of 
the  VISTA  program  in  Alaska  when  he 
writes: 

I  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Hooper 
Bay  during  which  I  examined  aU  the  Infanta 
and  pre-school  children.  On  this  visit  I 
observed  the  preschool  program  being  con- 
ducted bj'  the  VISTA  workers  and  would  like 
to  submit  my  observation*  and  thoughts 
about  thU  program.  As  a  pedUtriclan  I  am 
Interested  In  more  than  the  physical  health 
of  the  child  but  in  his  emotional  health  and 
social  development  also  Including  his 
education. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  presently 
facing  the  Alaska  native  In  acculturation  is 
his  Inability  to  communicate  effectively  with 
the  non-native.  In  the  present  operation  of 
most  of  the  village  schooU  the  child  does  not 
enter  xmtll  he  Is  6  years  of  age.  He  fre- 
quently enters  speaking  no  English  and  from 
a  culturally  poor  home.  Since  the  basic 
language  formulaUon  takes  place  In  the 
flrst  4  years  the  children  presently  enter- 
ing school  too  often  are  severely  handicapped 
In  language,  meet  great  frustration  In  school, 
and  accomplish  very  little  considering  the 
many  years  some  of  them  spend  In  the 
primary  grades  and  the  great  effort  put  out 
by  their  teacher*. 

In  Hooper  Bay  the  4-  and  5-year-old*  were 
attending  the  preschool  program  and  learn- 
ing English  and  learning  to  communicate 
whUe  they  were  sUll  In  the  formative  year* 
for  expressive  language  development.  This 
was  strikingly  apparent  when  these  children 
were  examined  and  omnpared  to  their  shy. 
non-oommunlcatlve,  older  siblings.  These 
younger  children  spoke  with  some  assurance 
and  showed  a  real  curiosity  In  their  sur- 
rounding*. This  program  Is  being  conducted 
by  volunteer*  with  very  few  material  re- 
Bouroes.  I  beUeve  that  It  U  so  important 
and  based  on  such  sound  principles  of  early 
<dUldhood  education  that  I  hope  It  will  be 
oootlnued  and  expanded  Into  a  formal  psrt 
of  the  education  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  let  the  VIBTA  volunteeni 
know  that  I,  as  well  as  the  people  they 
are  serving,  are  deeply  appreciative  of 
their  efforts  and  wish  them  wtax  more 
successes. 
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USE  OF  NUCLEAR-PROPEUjED  VES- 
SELS BY  POREiaN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President,  pro- 
liferation of  atomic  weapons  Is  one  of  the 
major  International  problems  facing  the 
world  today.  The  indications  are  that 
more  and  more  nations  will  soon  be  Join- 
ing the  once-exclusive  club  whose  mem- 
bers possess  operational  and  deliverable 
weapons.  The  three  recent  explosions  in 
Communist  China  ar«  a  prelude  to  the 
future. 

The  proliferation  of  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  power,  however,  Is  not  a  matter 
that  creates  the  same  apprehension.  If 
the  world  is  not  obliterated  in  the  blind- 
ing flash  of  a  nuclear  blast,  it  will  have 
to  be  Ughted  by  electricity  produced  from 
controlled  reactions,  have  its  goods  trans- 
ported by  the  energy  of  controlled  reac- 
tions, and  so  forth. 

The  recent  atomic  tests  in  Conununlst 
China  received  a  great  deal  of  publicity. 
Less  publicity  has  been  given  to  Com- 
munist China's  prospective  use  of  nu- 
clear power  for  merchant  shipping.  Ac- 
cording to  the  World  Digest  section,  page 
267,  of  the  April  issue  of  the  British  Jour- 
nal. Nuclear  ISnglneering,  a  nuclear -pow- 
ered coaster  of  about  20,000-ton  size  has 
been  under  construction  at  Tien  Tsln 
since  April  1964.  The  source  of  this  Is 
attributed  to  the  French  Journal,  Energle 
Nucleaire.  The  vessel  is  said  to  be  due 
for  cwnpletion  shortly.  It  is  designed  for 
operation  along  the  Chinese  seaboard 
and  will  carry  3,400  passengers  at  a  speed 
of  23^  knots.  The  powerplant  Is  said 
to  consist  of  one  reactor,  two  steam  gen- 
erators, and  two  turbines  driving  twin 
screws.  Tlie  reactor  Is  a  pressurized 
water  reactor  of  180  thermal  megawatts 
output,  with  a  core  of  slightly  enriched 
uranium  Jacketed  in  zirconium. 

Commimlst  China  does  not  stand  alone 
in  the  use  of  nuclear  power  for  vessels. 
In  Germany,  the  world's  second  nuclear 
merchant  ship,  the  NS  Otto  Hahn.  was 
launched  on  Jime  13,  1964,  and  has  been 
outfitting  since  then,  liie  primary  sys- 
tem of  the  Otto  Hahn  is  to  be  completed 
this  fall,  to  be  followed  by  core  loading 
early  in  1967,  and  sea  trials  late  that 
year.  The  reactor  was  supplied  by  a 
U.S.  manufacturer. 

Japan  is  considering  the  construction 
of  a  nuclear  power  oceanognq>hlc  ship. 
Britahi,  Belgium,  the  Netherland,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden  also  have  plans  or  pro- 
grams in  various  stages  of  c(Mnpletion. 

In  December  1957.  the  Lenin  was 
launched.  It  Is  the  first  Soviet  nuclear- 
powered  Icebreaker.  Since  December 
195»,  she  has  operated  as  a  part  of  the 
fleet. 

The  use  by  other  countries  of  atomic 
power  in  merchant  shipping  is  broaden- 
ing, but  the  United  States  does  not  aeem 
to  pursue  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
with  the  same  vigor. 

In  IMS,  the  UJS.  Government  btdlt  the 
NS  Savannah  as  a  prototype  vessel.  By 
March  I96S,  the  ship  had  "opened"  40 
ports  to  nuclear  merchant  shipB.  been 
viewed  by  IJi  mUlkm  people,  and  trav- 
eled the  equivalent  of  nearly  four  times 
around  the  world.  Since  August  19«5. 
the  ship  haa  been  in  commercial  cargo 
operation,  under  the  banner  of  First 
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Atomic  Ship  Transport.  It  is  the  world's 
first  atomic-powered  merchant  vessel. 

The  NS  Savanjiah  operations  report, 
August  20,  1965,  to  March  10,  1966,  re- 
ports the  following: 

During  tba  first  four  commercial  voyages 
of  Savannah  the  veesel  traveled  39383 
nautical  mllea.  This  Is  equal  to  more  than 
43%  of  aU  previous  distance  traveled  since 
laiuichlng,  and  represents  more  than  30% 
of  the  total  cumiilatlve  distance  traveled 
through  10  March  isse.  At  2400  hours  on 
10  March  1966,  the  SS.  Savannah  had 
traveled  a  total  of  129.636  nauUcal  mUes. 

The  vessel  made  42  different  port  entries 
plus  numerous  shUU  of  the  vessel  from 
berth  to  berth  within  the  ports.  Savannah 
was  well  received  by  host  governments  and 
port  officials  In  her  new  role  as  a  merchant 
vessel.  Plana  and  procedures  prepared  by  the 
various  national  and  local  officials  were  most 
effective. 

During  the  period  20  August  1968  to  10 
March  1966,  a  total  of  33,256  weight  tons  of 
cargo  was  loaded  on  the  vessel,  plus  numer- 
ous sacks  of  mall.  While  the  cargo  weight 
did  not  approach  the  capability  of  the  ves- 
sel, the  nature  of  the  cargo  generally  re- 
sulted In  a  "full  ship"  and,  thus,  a  high  utili- 
zation of  the  veesel's  cubic  capacity.  Cargo 
revenues  were  In  accordance  with  those  an- 
ticipated, and  the  Corporation  remained  in 
a  sound  financial  position. 

Despite  this  record,  despite  the  activ- 
ity in  the  rest  of  the  world,  despite  our 
advantages  in  nuclear  electric  power 
generating  units,  despite  advances  in 
weaponry,  despite  the  Navy's  nuclear 
fieet,  no  positive  steps  have  been  taken 
by  the  Government  to  begin  new  nuclear 
merchant  vessel  construction. 

Some  recite  the  need  for  a  land-based 
prototype  before  building  more  vessels. 
Our  technology  is  no  longer  new  or 
untried.  Speaking  as  a  nonscientlst,  I 
have  not  been  convinced  that  the  Navy 
and  SarxmTiah  programs  have  been  that 
unsuccessfuL  Many  scientists  hold  a 
similar  view. 

Some  recite  the  cost  difference  between 
conventional  and  nuclear  merchant  ves- 
sels. This  argument  that  such  ships  are 
uneconomical  proves  both  too  litUe  and 
too  much.  It  proves  too  litUe  because 
conflicting  figures  are  available  that 
dispute  the  claims  of  the  pessimists.  It 
proves  too  much  because  portions  of  the 
merchant  marine  are  already  heavily 
subsidized  In  various  ways.  The  econ- 
omy argument  should  concern  itself  over 
whether  It  is  desirable  to  have  what 
might  be  called  a  new  opportunity  In  the 
existing  subsidy  program. 

I  have  requested  that  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Maritime  Administration 
collaborate  and  prepare  recommenda- 
tions on  an  atcmlc  merchant  fieet.  lUs 
report  is  due  on  or  before  Jime  14.  1966. 
It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  In  this 
letter,  the  confused  voice  of  government 
will  become  understandable  on  the  sub- 
ject Hearings  wlU  be  scheduled  to  con- 
sider this  reqxmse  and  on  S.  2949.  Tbia 
bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Concnr.  and 
pouUng  before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, would  authorize  aid  in  developing, 
oonstrueting,  and  operating  privately 
owned  nuclear-powered  merchant  ships. 
I  do  not  necessarily  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  a  nuclear  fleet  will  levltal- 
iM  our  merchant  marine.    It  should  be 


perfecUy  obvious  that  no  one-shot  ooetm- 
ation  can  accomplish  this.  It  should  also 
be  equally  obvious  that  part  of  the  ». 
vitallzaUon  program  must  include  nu 
clear  vessels. 

The  Nation  reacts  with  shock  at  the 
proliferation  of  atomic  weapons.  The 
top  decisionmakers  in  the  Govenunent 
are  racking  their  brains  to  find  even  a 
beginning  approach  to  the  problem.  On 
the  other  hand,  tjie  problem  of  peaceful 
uses  needs  only  one  thing — encourage, 
ment 

Now  the  Chinese  Communists  seem  to 
have  the  technology  for  nuclear  merchant 
vessels.  I  urge  all  interested  parties  to 
promote  this  peaceful  proliferation.  I 
particularly  urge  our  own  leaders  to  see 
beyond  our  weaponry  and  to  encourage 
these  peaceful  uses  at  home.  Our  inde- 
cision does  not  slow  down  the  rest  ot 
the  world. 

McGOVERN  LEADERSHIP  ON  FARM 
MEASURES  LAUDED 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
admiration  and  respect  which  colleagues 
of  the  Junior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McGovirn]  have  devel<«)ed 
for  him  is  now  evident  beyond  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

On  Sunday,  May  15,  the  Associated 
Press'  national  agricultural  writer.  Mr. 
Ovid  A.  Martin,  authored  an  article  de- 
voted to  the  Senator's  effective  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  agricultural  affairs. 

The  article  states: 

Mr.  McOov^LN  has  risen  fast  as  a  spokes- 
man for  thoee  who  have  been  Insisting  that 
the  government  carry  out  what  they  regard 
as  Its  promises  and  commitments  to  the 
nation's  food  and  fiber  producers.  He  Is 
serving  his  fourth  year  In  the  Senate  and  Is 
a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

A  measure  of  the  degree  of  McOovmr's 
new  leadership  Is  shown  by  the  fact  tliat  hs 
waa  able  to  get  40  Senate  coUeagues — Demo- 
crats and  Republicans — to  Join  him  In  qwn- 
soring  a  resolution  which  would  prohibit 
government  action  to  keep  the  farmors  from 
getting  parity. 

Mr.  Martin's  article  Is  well-deserved 
recognition. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  national  agri- 
cultural pcdicjrmaklng  almost  from  the 
day  he  came  to  tills  body  from  his  post 
as  Food  for  Peace  Director  and  special 
assistant  to  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

In  his  first  year  in  the  Senate,  he  pro- 
posed the  voluntary  wheat  certificate 
plan  and  successfully  managed  the 
wheat  titie  of  the  bill— now  law— which 
translated  that  proposal  into  law.  It  is 
a  very  successful  and  pc^ular  farm  pro- 
gram. 

Almost  a  year  ago.  on  June  17,  1965, 
he  proposed  an  International  Food  and 
Nutrition  Act  which  would  eliminate  the 
surplus  requlronent  in  Public  Law  480 
and  expand  our  foreign  food  assistance 
program.  Tbia  Congress  will  undoubt- 
edly enact  the  food-for-freedom  bQl 
now  pending  in  the  Affrlcultifire  Commit- 
tee, writing  Into  law  the  fmidamental 
changes  in  our  food-fw-peaee  effort 
whiofa  he  proposed. 

Also  last  year,  the  McOovem  amend- 
ment to  the  Fotdga  Asslstanoe  Act  sa- 
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thorized  purchase  of  dairj  products  for 
foreign  assistance  use  to  asure  an  ade- 
qoste  sui^ly  of  this  high  Iprotein  food 
(or  the  school,  milk,  and  wnlfare  feeding 
programs  we  are  assisting!  abroad. 

Ss  current  defense  ^f  fair  farm 
prices,  highlighted  by  his  (Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  88.  in  Which  I  was 
Irieased  to  Join  with  him  ^d  40  other 
Senators,  is  the  sort  of  Effective  work 
we  have  all  came  to  expect  from  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Recokd  Mr. 
Ovid  Martin's  Associated  t^ess  article 
•bout  Senator  McGovern  w  it  appeared 
in  the  Kansas  City  Staif  on  Simday, 
May  15.  ; 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows :  | 

McOovsax  Takxs  Pasic  Lu  okasHiP  Rolx 
(By  Ovid  A.  Martin) 

Wasbingtok  (AP). — A  qulat-spoken  man 
wbo  looks  the  part  of  a  profeflEpr  has  become 
t  leading  figiu-e  among  thine  dsssed  as 
liberals  on  American  farm  policy. 

He  doesnt  hesitate  to  takB|  on  President 
Johnson,  himself  no  mean  ba  Qtler. 

STBONG  IN  HIS  ATTi  t^ 

The  man  Is  Oeobgx  McOovi  ^n.  Democratic 
Senator  from  South  Dakot4.  In  recent 
vteks,  he  has  attacked  whi|t  he  views  as 
tntl-lDflatlon  policies  unfair  to  fanners 
with  the  combatlveness  he  eiiowed  during 
World  War  n  when  he  made]  (5  missions  as 
t  B-24  bomber  pilot.  ] 

UcGovEKN  has  risen  fast  id  a  spokesman 
(or  those  who  have  been  In^tlng  that  the 
government  carry  out  what  tHay  regard  as  Its 
promises  and  commitments  i^  the  nation's 
food  and  fiber  producers.  H^  Is  serving  his 
fourth  year  In  the  Senate  atnd  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  Its  agriculture  commlttSf . 

When  the  Johnson  administration  took 
the  line  several  weeks  ago  Itoat  food  and 
f»nn  prices  were  Inflationary  In  character 
»nd  were  threatening  to  fore*  the  President 
to  propose  an  Income  tax  Increase,  Mo- 
Govnuf  promptly  caUed  this  tk  mlsjudgment 
of  the  situation.  He  InslsteAl  that  the  ad- 
ministration back  up.  T' 

He  was  among  the  first  of  thb  farm  leaders 
to  argue  that  farm  prices  can|y>t  be  a  threat 
to  economic  stability  because  they  are  below 
the  parity-price  goal  of  Pederal  farm-aid 
legislation— a  goal  first  set  ub  In  the  new 
deal  days  of  President  Frail  din  D.  Roose- 
velt. 1 

ta  fact,  when  the  admlnlsti  E[|tloa  took  fljwt 
•ctlon  to  put  a  lid  on  farm  pi  Ites,  the  South 
Dskotan  noted  that  those  pil^  then  were 
St  only  82  percent  of  partt  rl  They  since 
Uve  decUned  to  80  percent.       | 

ax  HELPED  rOBOB  A  CI  ImOK 

There  can  l>e  little  doubt  that  the  drum- 
best  of  McOovKEN's  criticism  of  an  admln- 
totrauon  of  his  own  poUUcal  faith  oon- 
trtbuted  greaUy  to  a  change  in  tactics  In 
fsmj  prices.  In  fact,  the  adn^Uilstratlon  has 
pulled  back  from  some  of  thfl  actions  which 
McOovsaN  critlclMd. 

"I  strongly  resent  the  cuit4nt  efforts  of 
•ome  administration  officials  4  blame  farm- 
en  for  the  infiaUon  caused!  by  the  Viet- 
^  war,"  he  told  the  Senate^  "We  are  not 
™llng  back  wages  and  salatfee. 

"Instead,  a  bill  Is  on  th^  way  through 
Congress  with  adnUnlstraUve  backing  to  In- 
cresse  Government  salaries.  We  are  doing 
jwtblng  about  the  3  to  8  perc(e(nt  Increase  in 
»noe  prices.  •  •  •  agriculture  <  has  been  de- 
Vf^tA  In  relation  to  the  rest  )f  our  economy 
*aee  1963."  ^ 


The  South  Dakotan  said  the  President  Is 
allowing  his  council  of  economic  advisers  to 
determine  farm  and  antl-lnflatlon  policies 
in  iQ>pctfont  disregard  of  <^vlUe  L.  Freeman, 
secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"I  i^predate  the  serious  inflation  prob- 
lem with  which  we  are  confronted,"  he  said. 
"I  applaude  the  Piesldnet's  desire  to  pre- 
vent a  price  spiral.  But  I  deplore  the  resort 
once  more  to  the  old,  handy  formula  of 
making  the  farmers  pay  the  price." 

A  measure  of  the  degree  of  McOoverk's 
new  leadership  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  able  to  get  40  Senate  colleagues — £>emo- 
crats  and  Republicans — to  Join  him  In  spon- 
soring a  resolution  which  would  prohibit 
Government  action  to  keep  farmers  from 
getting  parity. 

jounm  BT  T.KAnms 

Those  Joining  him  Included  Democratic 
leader  Mnu  MAMsmLo  of  Montana  and 
QaoBGB  T.  AiKXN  of  Vermont,  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Senate  agriculture 
committee. 

Before  winning  his  Senate  seat,  McOovxbm 
was  named  food-for-peaoe  director  and  spe- 
cial assistant  to  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
In  1961,  a  poet  he  held  until  he  ran  for  the 
Senate. 

He  had  been  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  1956  and  1958  and  earlier  wss  a 
professor    at    Dakota    Wesley  an    University. 

As  a  Senator,  McOovern  was  the  first  to 
suggest  the  present  Federal  wheat  stabi- 
lization program. 

Of  course,  not  all  farm  groups  or  leaders 
agree  with  McOovern  In  his  support  for 
Federal  farm  programs.  Naturally,  thoee  who 
want  lees  government  in  agriculture  dis- 
agree with  him  on  many  matters.  These  in- 
clude the  influential  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  But  he  gets  strong  support 
from  the  National  Farmers  Union  and  the 
National  Orange  and  some  wheat  grower 
organizations. 


TRTBUTE  to  gov.  JOHN  A.  BURNS 
OP  HAWAH 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Ha- 
waii has  long  been  proud  of  its  beauti- 
fication  program  which  was  launched 
many  decades  ago  by  an  organization 
of  women  known  as  the  Outdoor  Circle. 

Hawaii  seeks  to  preserve  its  beautiful 
natural  environment  and  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  under  the  leadership  of  Gov. 
John  A.  Bums,  has  intensified  the  efforts 
along  these  lines  following  the  announce- 
ment of  the  President's  beautiflcation 
program. 

Governor  Bums  recentiy  received  the 
Gold  Seal  Award  from  the  National 
Coimcil  of  State  Garden  Clubs  in  recog- 
nition of  his  woi^  in  this  field.  The 
award  was  presented  May  11  in  the  dty 
of  New  Orleans,  La. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Governor's  remarks  on  this  occasion 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Addbbss  8t  Oov.  John  A.  Bokns,  Na- 
•  TIONAI.    COTTNCn,   OT   Statb   Oabden   Clubs 

37th  ANNtJAL  Convxntion,  Nkw  Oblkans, 

La.,  Wednesoat.  Mat  11, 1966 

It  Is,  Indeed,  a  singular  honor  to  receive 
the  Oold  Seal  Award  from  your  organiza- 
tion, the  National  Council  of  State  Oarden 
Clubs.  In  behalf  of  the  people  of  Hawaii, 
each  of  whom  shares  very  deeply  In  your 
concern  for  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  natural  beauty  with  which  our 


great  country  Is  so  richly  blessed,  It  Is  my 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  accept  this  award. 

Since  we  became  a  State  in  1959,  HawaU 
has  been  recognized  for  many  things — for 
our  role  as  the  bridge  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  cultiu^s  of  the  East  and  the  West; 
for  our  increasing  capacity  as  the  center  of 
Pacific  commet'clal  traffic;  as  a  focal  point 
In  the  rapidly  developing  business  of  oceano- 
graphlc  and  space  research;  as  the  vacation 
goal  of  most  Americans. 

None,  perhaps,  is  as  fitting  as  this  recog- 
nition of  Hawaii's  natural  assets  as  the  gar- 
den spot  of  the  Pacific  and  of  our  State's 
efforts  to,  preserve  our  natural  beauty.  We 
are  most  grateful  to  you  of  the  National 
Council  of  State  Oarden  Clubs  for  bestowing 
this  most  highly  prized  honor  on  the  Aloha 
State. 

I  am  doubly  pleased  to  receive  this  award 
here  In  New  Orleans,  because  Hawaii  has  very 
close  and  very  warm  relationships  with  a 
number  of  prominent  people  from  this  dty 
and  from  this  State. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  you  to  know  that 
we  might  stlU  very  well  be  a  Territory  wait- 
ing for  statehood  had  It  not  been  for  men 
such  as  George  Lehleltner  of  New  Orleans 
and  Senator  Rttssell  B.  Long,  Majority  whip 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

George  championed  our  cause  at  a  time 
when  most  people  on  'the  Mainland  hardly 
knew  of  the  Hawaii  Islands,  except  perhaps 
for  Pearl  Harbor.  He  went  to  a  great  deal 
<rf  personal  expense  to  further  our  State- 
hood effort,  and  for  this  we  are  forever  grate- 
ful to  this  special  friend  of  Hawaii. 

Senator  Long  visited  our  Islands  shortly 
after  the  end  of  World  Wsr  n  and  Immedi- 
ately became  a  convert  to  our  cause.  His 
position  was  a  most  Important  factor  In 
clearing  away  certain  objections  to  our  State- 
hood, and  we  look  to  him  as  today  an  hon- 
orary citizen  of  Hawaii. 

I  would  be  remiss  In  not  acknowledging 
also  the  timely  assistance  and  many  cour- 
tesies extend  to  me  during  my  service  as 
Delegate  to  Congress  in  the  66th  and  seth 
Congresses  by  Senator  Allen  Ellxnoeb  and 
by  my  former  coUeagues.  Congressmen  Ed- 

WABD  HtBBR.  HaLX  BOGOB.  EdWIN  WIIXB,  OtTO 

Pabsuan,  and  Jaiceb  Mobbison. 

My  association  with  all  of  these  gentlemen 
has  been  a  most  rewarding  and  enriching 
one,  as  have  been  my  previous  Tlsits  to  Loui- 
siana. 

I  regret  very  much  that  Mrs.  Bums  was  im- 
able  to  attend  this  award  presentation  din- 
ner with  me,  because  It  would  have  been 
more  meaningful  with  her  here. 

You  see,  I  must  confess  that  I  leave  the 
gardening  and  landscaping  responsibilities  at 
the  Governor's  Mansion  In  Honolulu  In  her 
very  capable  hands. 

For  my  part,  I  generally  confine  my  closer 
observations  of  fiora  to  those  well-landscaped 
pockets  of  greenery  distinguished  by  18  espe- 
cially green  targets  spaced  over  a  number  at 
choice  acres  of  closely  cropped  grass.  On 
these  occasions,  I  try  very  hard  to  stay  out 
of  the  woods,  however  attractive  they  are  to 
the  eye. 

My  success  in  this  effort  Is  not  necessarily 
matched  by  the  frequency  of  my  field  trips, 
but  I  believe  It  good  for  the  human  spirit 
to  keep  trying. 

Seriously,  however.  It  is  a  very  high  privi- 
lege to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss  wltb 
you  a  subject  o^  mutual  concern  which  haa 
been  prominently  brought  to  the  forefront 
of  public  attention  under  the  leadership  of 
our  great  President  Johnson  and  our  First 
Lady.  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Tou  members  of  State  Garden  Clubs  hav*. 
for  many  years,  been  In  the  vanguard  of 
thoee  who  have  championed  the  oonservstlon 
and  preservation  of  our  country's  natural 
beauty.  Tou  have  been  leaders  among  thOM 
who  have  been  ocmcemed  with  the  total 
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TlM  enance  of  our  mutual  eoooam  aeamed 
to  b«  beat  ezprMaad  by  the  Praaldent.  In  hla 
mMMga  on  natural  baautjr  laat  year,  when 
he  told  tbe  Nation: 

"Beauty  la  not  an  eaay  thing  to  measure. 
Zt  doaa  not  show  up  in  the  groaa  national 
product.  In  a  weekly  paycheck,  or  In  profit 
and  loea  statements. 

'^ut  these  things  are  not  ends  In  them- 
selves. They  are  a  road  to  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  and  the  good  life. 

"Beauty  makes  Its  own  direct  contribution 
to  these  final  ends. 

"TlMrefore,  It  is  one  ot  the  most  important 
components  of  our  true  national  Income,  not 
to  be  left  out  simply  because  statisticians 
cannot  calculate  its  worth." 

The  truth  of  the  President's  observations 
is  self-evident  If  we  but  consider  how  empty 
our  daily  lives  woiUd  be  but  for  the  natural 
beauty  that  surrounds  us  at  all  turns. 

The  national  eSTort  to  preserve  this  beauty, 
then,  deserves  the  support  oi'  every  citlaen. 

We  must  also  be  concerned  with  those  ac- 
tivities attendant  to  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  a  modem  society  which  create  haz- 
ards to  natural  beauty.  Air  and  water  pol- 
lution, flood  control,  urban  encroachment 

these  are  matters  which  demand  citizen  at- 
tention everywhere. 

This  great  land  of  ours,  with  all  iu  mag- 
nificent endowments,  is  a  heritage  that  can 
be  preserved  and  improved  even  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Its  vast  natural  resources. 

I  think  it  should  be  made  clear  that  when 
we  speak  of  natural  beauty,  we  are  not  neces- 
sarily speaking  against  development  as  such. 
The  two  are  compatible,  as  has  been  proved 
many  times. 

Man  can  provide  for  his  creature  comforts 
without  destroying  all  that  is  naturally  beau- 
tiful about  his  surroundings. 

In  Hawaii,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  the 
beauty  of  our  environment — our  sparkling 
beaches  and  crystal  clear  ocean  waters,  our 
majestic  mountains,  our  imposing  volcano 
ooxintry — so  Impressed  upon  the  minds  of  oiu: 
people  that  there  is  a  ready  consensus  for 
the  preservation  of  these  natural  assets. 

Early  this  year,  following  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  we  convened,  at  the  sponsor- 
ship of  my  ofBce,  a  Conference  on  Natural 
Beauty  and  Community  Appearance. 

The  response  to  this  conference  was  most 
inspiring. 

After  all,  we  have  as  modem  an  American 
city  In  Honolulu  as  anywhere  else  on  the 
Mainland,  and  we  have  also  the  problems 
that  naturally  attend  urban  expansion. 

Our  conference  served  to  galvanize  the 
many  different  groups  interested  In  conserva- 
tion and  natural  beauty  toward  common 
goals. 

The  conference  served  further  to  alert  the 
otttaenry  of  the  continuing  need  to  preserve 
and  enhance  those  elements  of  our  surround- 
ings which  make  life  in  HawaU  especially 
meaningful. 

The  State  Admlnlatratlon,  of  which  I  am 
Chief  Kxecutlve.  has  developed  a  beautlfica- 
tion  program  which  may  also  be  of  Interest  to 
you. 

The  highlights  of  our  program  Include  the 
following  points: 

A  comprehensive  Statewide  outdoor  recrea- 
tion plan,  outlining  the  areas,  both  public 
and  private,  which  should  be  preserved  for 
parks  and  open  spaces  to  preserve  Hawaii's 
natural  beauty. 

In  connection  with  this  plan,  we  have  pro- 
posed a  shoreline  setaback  law.  As  you 
know,  Hawaii's  shorelines  are  among  our  pri- 
mary natural  asseU.  To  keep  these  beach 
areas  aooeaslble  to  all  and  to  prevent  the 
kind  of  development  that  would  ruin  the 
beaches,  we  have  propoaed  that  a  boundary 
proteettnff  the  shoreline  be  observed. 

We  have  also  a  highway  beautlficaUon  pro- 
iram,  and  I  recently  signed  Into  law  thz«e 


key  pieces  of  legislation  designed  to  make 
drives  on  our  asphalt  strips  visually  more 
pleasant. 

One  bill  authorizes  our  Highway  Depart- 
ment to  use  special  fxmds  for  road  land- 
scaping; another  Is  for  sign  control  along 
Federal-aid  roads  (although  we  have  long 
had  laws  prohibiting  billboards  in  HavnOi); 
and  the  third  provides  for  control  of  Junk- 
yards along  Pederal-ald  roads. 

Diamond  Head  crater  Is,  as  many  of  you 
know,  a  symbol  of  Walklkl  and  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  to  people  throughout  the 
world.  The  development  of  high-rise  build- 
ings In  Walklkl  and  near  the  foot  of  Dia- 
mond Head  has  threatened  to  block  the  view 
of  this  majestic  landmark.  While  this  is 
largely  a  problem  of  municipal  control,  the 
State,  which  has  Jurisdiction  of  the  crater 
Itself,  as  a  State  montunent,  has  developed 
a  co-operative  plan  for  the  preservation  of 
the  historic  as  well  as  the  visual  aspects  of 
Diamond  Head. 

In  the  construction  of  our  new  State 
Capitol,  we  are  also  planning  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  sweeping  vista  from  the  center 
of  government  activity  In  downtown  Hono- 
lulu to  Honolulu  Harbor,  through  which 
many  of   oiir  visitors  enter  our  State. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  the  spedflc 
programs  we  in  Hawaii  have  underway  as 
part  of  our  government's  contribution  to 
our  citizens'  needs  to  preeerve  a  State  in 
which  we  can  all  take  pride. 

BeauUflcation — the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  the  land  and  water  which  sur- 
rounds us — is  vital  to  continued  public 
health  and  economic  growth. 

We  recognize  that  the  i»-eeervatlon  of 
open  spaces,  the  mountain  slopes  and 
beaches,  are  necessary  for  man  to  retain  con- 
tact with  nature,  as  a  measure  of  his  scale, 
for  identification  of  himself  and  for  his 
sense  of  human  dignity. 

Orderly  development  can  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  all 
that  is  beautiful  about  our  land,  no  matter 
where  we  are. 

Perhaps  the  feeling  we  share  on  this  matter 
Is  best  expressed  in  the  poem  entitled 
"Rocky  Acres"  by  Robert  Graves,  in  the 
final  stanza,  the  poet  says : 

"Yet  this  is  my  country  beloved  by  me  best. 
The  first  land  that  roae  from  Ohaoe  and  the 

Flood. 
Nursing  no  fat  vaUeys  for  comfort  and  rest. 
Trampled  by  no  hard  hoovee,  stained  with 

no  blood. 
Bold  Immortal  country  whose  hUltops  have 

stood 
Stronghold   for  the  proud  gods  when  on 

earth  they  go. 
Terror  for  fat  burghers  in  far  plains  below," 

Again,  my  deep  appreciation  for  the  Mg^ 
honor  you  have  bestowed  upon  me  and  my 
fellow  citizens  of  Hawaii. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  among  those 
who  share  a  feeling  for  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  worth  preserving  about  our  country. 

May  I  extend  to  each  of  you  a  standing  in- 
vation  to  visit  Hawaii  and  to  enjoy  with  us 
the  pleasures  of  Island  living. 

My  very  best  wishes  for  continued  success 
in  all  your  organization's  many  worthy  en- 
deavors. May  the  Almighty's  blessed  guid- 
ance continue  to  be  with  you. 

Mahalo. 


^o,y  26,  1969 


DISCRHONATORY  OCEAN  FREIOHT 
RATES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  my  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Pro- 
curement and  Regulation  concluded  an- 
other round  of  hearings  on  dlscrlmlna- 
toi7  ocean  freight  rates.  The  hearing 
last  week  produced  further  evldenoe  that 
substantial  economies  are  possible  In  tbe 
Navy's  military  cargo  shipment  program. 


In  testimony  on  Thursday.  May  19 
Vice  Adm.  G.  R.  Donatio,  head  of  the 
Navy's  Military  Sea  Transportattoo 
Service,  stated  that  as  a  result  of  com- 
petltlve  prices  on  the  North  Atlantic 
trade  routes  during  the  period  from  AdHI 
1. 1965.  and  March  31, 1966.  the  Navy  has 
saved  $13,899,291  on  the  cost  of  miUUrv 
shipments.  This  was  a  saving  of  about 
25  percent 

The  total  dollar  volume  for  ocean 
transportation  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  1965  was  $362  million.  Ad- 
miral Donaho  said.  Because  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  which  will  increase  military 
shipments,  the  dollar  volume  of  thoe 
shipments  will  rise  to  at  least  $400  mil- 
Uon  in  1966,  he  said.  This  Is  a  very  sub- 
stantlal  amoimt  of  money. 

Admiral  Donaho  told  my  subcommit- 
tee last  week  that  If  a  general  policy  of 
competitive  pricing  or  competitive  bid- 
ding were  Instituted  on  all  trade  routes 
that  the  cost  of  Defense  Department 
ocean  transportation  could  be  reduced  l^ 
up  to  25  percent,  A  reduction  of  this 
magnitude  could  result  In  savings  for  the 
Navy  of  some  $100  million  annually. 
This  is  a  most  extraordinary  saving. 

Until  very  recently  contracts  for  the 
transportation  of  military  cargo  carried 
by  American-flag  vessels  were  always 
worked  out  on  a  negotiated  or  fixed  price 
basis.  Competitive  bidding  was  un- 
known.  But  last  year,  a  maverick  ship- 
per. Marshall  Saflr,  owner  of  the  Sap- 
phire Steamship  Co.  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee  and  pledged  to  carry  mili- 
tary cargo  at  rates  far  below  those 
charged  by  the  other  shippers  or  by  the 
cartels.  He  said  he  could  do  so  and  still 
make  money.  Here  was  an  entrepreneur 
who  was  ready  to  do  battle  with  the  pools 
and  cartels. 

Admiral  Donaho.  a  great  public  serv- 
ant, courageously  went  along  with  Mr. 
Saflr  and  as  a  result  of  the  lower  rates 
charged  by  the  Sapphire  line  nearly  $14 
million  was  saved  by  the  Navy  In  a  10- 
month  period. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. Admiral  Donaho  said  last  week: 
The  reduced  shipping  costs  of  •13.889,291 
are  attributed  to  the  lower  tariff  rates  quoted 
by  Sapphire  Steamship  Company  when 
services  were  Initiated  in  the  North  Atlantic 
trade  about  AprU  1,  1960. 

The  admiral  went  on  to  say  at  the 
hearing  that  other  carriers,  reacting  to 
the  Sapphire  competition,  reduced  their 
rates  as  well,  providing  additional  sav- 
ings to  the  Government.  However,  tMs 
competitive  influence  was  at  work  only 
on  the  North  Atlantic  trade. 

As  a  result  of  the  Navy's  successful 
experience  with  Mr.  Saflr,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  stated  recently  that  it 
Is  prepared  to  Improve  its  procurement 
policies  by  actively  seeking  price  com- 
petition to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable. 

Testifying  before  my  subcommittee, 
Robert  C.  Moot.  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Logistics  Services, 
said: 

In  following  this  new  poUcy,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  be  dealing  only  vltb 
individual  shipping  operators  and  not  vltb 
ratemaklng  groups  or  associations. 
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Also  in  his  testimony.  IMr.  Moot  aald 
that  "the  comprehensive  I  hearhigs  on 
ocean  freight  rates  held  m  this  subcom- 
mittee every  year  since  19f  3  were  of  the 
greatest  help  to  the  DepJBirtment  In  its 
evaluation"  of  Its  practlcMs  In  the  pro- 
curement of  ocean  f relgh  ^services. 

While  I  was  enormouiiy  encouraged 
after  hearing  Mr.  Moot' if  testimony,  I 
gained  the  distinct  lmpre$$lon  after  last 
week's  hearings  that  altlipugh  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  agr^  In  principle 
to  competitive  pricing  it  v^as  taking  only 
tbe  most  halting  steps  tq  iput  this  new 
policy  hito  effect.  Testifvuig  last  week 
were  Alan  S.  Boyd.  Unde^  ^Secretary  for 
Transportation.  UJ3.  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Robert  Ij.  B.  Baldwin, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  no  administra- 
tive slow  balling  will  Int^ere  with  the 
implementation    of    thls|  moneysavlng 
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I  hope  that  the  courageous  efforts  of 
Mr.  Saflr  and  Admiral  E 
torpedoed  somewhere  alo 
tbe  bureaucratic  game  of 
who  has  the  button.    The 
high. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Saflr.  h 
inently  recently  in  anot. 

merchant  marine  developu- . «^ 

strating  again  that  he  is  a  |)bld.  imagina- 
tive shipper  who  wants  M  break  with 
traditional  approaches  toitnodem  mer- 
chant marine  problems. 

A  few  days  ago.  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration armounced  that  \  was  giving 
initial  approval  to  a  progiain  that  will 
enable  the  Sapphire-Atli  ,^tic  Express 
line— a  Saflr  venture — to  build  and  op- 
erate three  new  container  vessels  with- 
out Ooverrunent  subsidy.  I'Thls  could  be 
a  tremendous  breakthrough  for  the 
American  merchant  ma^e.  I  have 
been  critical  of  maritime 
since  we  began  our  h 
IMS. 

Under  the  plan  worked  o 

and  the  Maritime  A 

company  will  spend  some 
three  ships  to  be  built  b 

Dynamics  Corp.   The , „ 

grant  mortgage  insurance-nas  is  done  In 
PHA  housing— for  up  to  78  percent  of  the 
•ctual  cost  of  each  ship,  but  would  not 
provide  any  direct  subsidy  to  underwrite 
either  construction  or  opert^ting  costs. 

US.  taxpayers  are  liaylng  more 
than  $350  million  a  ye>r  in  direct 
jnibsidies  to  15  AmericaH  steamship 
lines  and  yet  despite  tills  lavish  pubUc 
support,  American  carriers,  for  the  most 
P»rt,  are  not  competitive  iiii  either  nitea 
or  service.  T 

•i^^'^e  long  contended  tiiat  our  sub- 
My  PoUcies  are  hiflexible  and  should 
*  completely  overhauled;  The  Sap- 
PWre-Atlantic  proposal  adds  further 
weight  to  this  contention;  and  should 
o»ve  profound,  long-term  donsequences 
lor  our  embattled  merchar^  marine. 
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in  Review  raises  many  challenging  ques- 
tions concerning  relations  and  attitudes 
of  the  Anglo  majority  in  the  Southwest 
to  their  ^wnlsh-American  neighbors. 
The  author,  Robert  G.  Hayden,  makes 
the  point  that: 

It  is  essential  for  Spanish-Americans  in 
the  Southwest  to  have  greater  equality  of  op- 
portunity without  being  forced  to  abandon 
large  areas  of  their  cultural  tradition. 

He  calls  for  greater  understanding  by 
Anglos  of  their  Spanish-American  neigh- 
bors and  greater  willingness  on  the  part 
of  Anglo  authorities  to  encourage  and 
work  through  the  Spanish-Americans' 
love  of  their  rich  cultural  heritage  rather 
than  worlclng  against  it. 

This  article  Is  part  of  a  larger  study 
of  the  Spanish-Americans  of  the  South- 
west now  underway  by  the  Division  of 
Research  of  the  Welfare  Administration. 
As  part  of  a  continuing  effort  to  Inform 
the  public  on  the  problems  and  pros- 
pects of  our  Spanish-American  neigh- 
bors, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

Spanisb-Akbicanb    or    thx    Soutbwxbt — 

liiFi  Sttlx  Pattikks  Ain>  Thkb  Imfuca- 

Tsom 

(Robert  O.  Hayden*) 

Spanish-Americans  are  a  significant  group 
in  the  Southwest,  representing  13  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  five  States  of  Califor- 
nia. Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas.  An  earUer  article  in  Welfare  in  Re- 
view by  Raymond  P.  Clapp  presents  an  anal- 
ysis of  tbe  most  important  demographic  facts 
concennlng  the  relative  status  of  the  Span- 
ish-speaking peoples  of  the  Southwest  re- 
gion. Both  his  earlier  presentation  and  this 
article  are  broadly  Illustrative  of  a  full- 
length  study  now  underway  by  the  Division 
of  Research  of  the  Welfare  Administration. 
The  larger  study  deals  with  economic  and 
social  characteristics  of  Spanish -Americana 
and  with  pertinent  cultural  and  social-psy- 
chological processes  relevant  to  problems 
affecting  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of 
this  ethnic  group. 

Fortunately,  the  number  of  published  and 
unpublished  sources  of  Information  about 
Spanish-American  life  are  extensive;  well 
over  over  600  references  exist.  Further,  so- 
cial scientists  in  describing  and  analyzing 
Spanish-American  life  styles  have  demon- 
strated a  high  level  of  agreement.  It  indi- 
cates that  a  solid  base  exists  for  the  infor- 
mation Included  in  this  article. 

A  more  comprehensive  treatment  of  Span- 
ish-American problems  and  the  Importance 
of  relations  between  "Anglos"*  •  and  Span- 
ish-Americans wlU  be  included  in  the  full- 
length  study.  In  this  article  It  was  possible 
to  deal  only  with  selected  areas. 

■oifx  BASIC  coirsmxaATiONa 
By  reasons  of  their  history  and  the  oppor- 
tunity structure  of  their  present  environ- 
ment Spanish-Americans  In  the  Southwest 


MEXICAN-AMERICANS  OF  THE 
SOUTHWEST 

*^- .^ARBORODGH.    Wi^.  President, 
•o  article  In  the  April  Issujq  of  Welfare 


*  Division  of  Research.  Welfare  Admin- 
istration. The  author  la  grateful  to  Dr.  A. 
Bruce  Gaarder,  Office  of  Education,  VS.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
for  his  critical  review  of  an  earlier  draft  of 
this  article.  For  references,  see  end  of  arti- 
cle. 

*  *  A  designation  commonly  used  In  the 
Southwest  to  identify  the  white  non-Spanish 
population.  Broadly  speaking,  "Angloe"  rep- 
resent American  mlddleclass  norms  In  that 
region. 


are  a  poor,  proud,  stable  and  cohesive  group. 
with  a  value  orientation  strongly  emphasla- 
Ing  Interpersonal  relations  rather  than  ideaa. 
abstractiona  or  material  possessions.  They 
place  a  high  value  on  their  heritage,  which 
Is  expressed  in  terms  of  pride  in  and  loyalty 
to  la  rasa.!  TVanalated  Uterally  as  "tbe  raoe." 
la  rasa  la  a  term  enoompaaatng  Spanish* 
speaking  peoples.  Adherence  to  la  rasa  Is 
strongly  expressed  through  loyalty  to  the 
Spanish  language  and  to  the  highly  cohesive, 
extended  family  tmlt.  Tbe  above  statenoents 
and  those  which  follow  apply  with  partimUar 
force  to  the  poorest  and  least  educated  ^xan- 
ish-Amertcans,  who  are  the  primary  oonoem 
of  this  article. 

Indeed.  Spanish-Americans  are  inclined  to 
regard  with  scorn  those  of  their  brethren 
who  have  adopted  the  demeanor  and  habits 
suggestive  of  Anglo  standards.""  Thtan 
negative  feelings  are  Intensified  by  evidence 
of  material  success  among  "pochoa"  (ap- 
parently an  allusion  to  those  who  have  be- 
come "bleached"  and  who  now  only  faintly 
reflect  the  traditional  values  of  la  raza) . 

For  a  chronically  poor  people  who  for 
many  centuries  were  exploited  by  a  mlnlscule 
and  privileged  minority,  it  is**  not  surprising 
to  find  that  any  display  of  material  sucoew. 
which  seems  to  differentiate  any  one  individ- 
ual or  family  from  its  immediate  reference 
group.  Is  normally  regarded  as  tmseemly. 
Success  appears  to  be  suggestive  of  craft 
and  dlahonor.  regardlees  of  whether  thoee 
achieving  It  are  outwardly  "pocho"  or  true 
children  of  la  raza. 

Despite  prolonged  contact  with  Anglo 
norms,  Spanish-American  values  have  been 
influenced  only  to  a  slight  degree  by  the 
Anglo  social  environment — although  we  do 
not  imply  that  such  Influence  never  occurs 
or  that  It  cannot.  However,  all  Indlcatioiia 
are  that  It  is  weak  since  very  few  Spenlsh- 
Americans  ad<^t  the  Anglo's  oompeUtlve. 
materialistic  orientation  that  could  be  of 
assistance  to  them  in  rising  above  their  pres- 
ent underprivileged  poeltion. 

Furthermore,  l^>anlsh-Amerlcans  In  busi- 
ness or  the  profeeslons  also  tend  to  be  auto- 
matically suspect  in  the  eyee  of  their  com- 
patriots because  they  do  not  perfOTm  "honest 
labor"  which,  according  to  Spanish-Ameri- 
cans, Is  work  commonly  requiring  physical 
strength,  tenacity,  and  dext«1ty.  A  tradi- 
tional example  of  this  is  agricultural  labor.  • 

Their  very  strong  emphasis  on  the  social 
and  interpersonal  traditions  of  la  raza,  often 
at  the  expense  of  a  higher  standard  of  living 
in  the  material  sense,  does  not  mean  that 
money  as  a  means  to  better  living  is  of  no 
interest  to  Spcmish-Amertcans.  Indeed  a 
great  deal  of  the  migration  from  Mexico  to 
this  country  can  be  attributed  to  the  preva- 
lence of  relatively  higher  wages  in  the  United 
States,  even  though  In  terms  of  the  American 
wage  structure  Spanish-Americans  are  very 
close  to  the  bottom.  Nevertheless  to  the  Im- 
migrant the  country  has  appeared  to  offer 
greater  assiiranoe  that  the  basic  needs  o* 
one's  family,  whether  accompanying  the 
household  head  or  remaining  in  Mexico, 
could  be  met  more  satisfactorily.  As  Is  stig- 
geeted  later,  and  In  somewhat  greater  detail, 
the  question  of  positive  and  negative  motiva- 
tions concerning  the  acquisition  of  money 
or  material  goods  after  basic  needs  are  met 
remains  a  poorly  understood  and  largely 
unexamined  empirical  problem  in  experi- 
mental psychology.  Furthermore,  what  U 
also  in  doubt  is  the  influence  on  motives  of 
such  social  factors  as  the  Anglo's  much 
higher  standard  of  living. 

Clearly,  new  information  leading  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  acquisitive  tendencies 
and  the  social  constraints  upon  them  could 
have  very  Important  practical  applications 
In  social  welfare  programming  and  planning 
by  the  Southwestern  States. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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The  nune  emphaaU  on  non-materUllat  and 
non-ldeatlonal  v&luee  aplUa  over  Into  ftttl- 
tudM  toward  education,  which  la  to  aaj 
Anglo-run  educational  Byatema.  Public 
•ehools  tend  to  reinforce  this  attitude  when 
they  make  a  strong  point  of  defining  the 
value  of  education  prlnuurlly  as  a  means  to 
material  success.  Children  could  be  doing 
"honest  work"  Instead  of  receiving  school- 
ing, suspect  from  both  utUltarlan  and  moral 
■tandpointa.  This  appUes  with  partteular 
emphasis  to  thoae  beyond  the  elementary 
level.  An  additional  factor  further  under- 
mining potentially  poeltlTe  attitudes  toward 
Mhoollng  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  their 
famlUes  Is  the  fact  that  school  poUclea  and 
procedures  display  a  strong  tendency  to  den- 
igrate the  Spanish  language,  heritage,  and 
▼alua>.>* 

utncutu  tKOUMY  oiizirrATiow 
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It  to  casentlal  for  Spanish-Americana  In 
the  Southwest  to  have  greater  equality  of  op- 
portunity without  being  forced  to  abandon 
large  areas  of  their  cultural  tradition.  The 
baslo  viewpoint  presented  In  this  article  Is 
that  more  complete  Integration  of  Spanish- 
Americans  Into  the  opportunity  structure  of 
American  life  U  desirable  but  that  complete 
asalmllatlon  at  the  expense  of  ethnic  Iden- 
tity to  both  Impractical  and  undesirable.  In 
our  pluraltotlc  society,  it  should  never  be 
required  that  equality  of  opportunity  and 
subciiltural  differences  be  mutually  exclu- 
sive. 

If  more  social  welfare  services  were  ex- 
tended to  Spantoh-Amertcana  than  to  pres- 
ently the  case,  many  new  kinds  of  opportu- 
nities would  probably  become  avaUable  to 
them.  In  order  to  Increase  the  effective  de- 
■  livery  of  thoee  services.  It  u  eesentUl  that 
weUare  program  planners  and  field  workers 
become  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  tra- 
ditions and  values  of  this  group  and  the  re- 
actions these  traditions  and  valiies  evoke 
from  Anglo  society. 

Uore  specifically.  In  order  that  social  wel- 
fare programs  and  policies  may  produce  more 
positive  consequences  among  poor  Spanish- 
Americans,  those  formulating  and  Imple- 
menting them  must  (1)  be  more  responsive 
to  pride  In  la  rasa,  (2)  understand  that  their 
Influence  can  be  exerted  moot  effectively 
through  rather  than  apart  from  the  highly 
cohesive  and  extended  famUy  system  and 
(3)  stimulate  maximum  participation  In  the 
opportunities  of  American  life  by  encourag- 
ing blculturallsm  among  Spanish -Americans. 
In  this  way  the  least  amount  of  undesirable 
•oclal  dlsrupUon  would  occur.  The  most  Im- 
portant positive  consequences  should  be  an 
Increase  tn  median  Income  (40  percent  of 
•mployed  males  earn  less  than  $3,000  annu- 
ally); the  matching  of  family  size  to  Its 
reeources:  a  great  Increase  In  all  health  and 
welfare  services;  Increased  enrollment  In  and 
less  aheenteelsm  from  both  grade  school  and 
high  school  (proporUonately  there  are  only 
one-fourth  to  one-half  as  many  Spanlsh- 
>  Amerlcaja  high  school  graduates  as  Anglos). 
The  most  Important  aim  In  educauon  would 
be  markedly  to  Improve  Spanish  and  English 
language  sklUs  at  all  age  leveto. 

aearly  not  all  of  these  goals  can  be 
achieved  by  the  applicaUon  of  exlsUng  re- 
sources: additional  funds  and  personnel  are 
required.  However,  program  planners  will 
have  to  be  clear  about  the  goato  and  the 
means  of  achieving  them  before  knowing 
what  klnda  of  additional  resources  are  most 
aaaantlal. 

We  are  reminded  that  there  exist  excellent 
historical,  and  contemporary  reasons  why 
BMmban  of  the  Spanish-American  eommu- 
"g  y  Inclined  to  be  dtotrustful  of  those 
repieseattng  the  dominant  Anglo  InsUtuttoos 
In  the  Southwest  and  why  they  are  hl^Uy 
sensitive  to  both  real  and  Imagined  Insults 
emanating  from  members  of  these  Instltu- 

See  footnotes  at  end  at  artlele. 


tlons.  Obviously,  sensitivity  and  distrust 
will  Impede  efforts  to  enhance  social  and 
economic  growth  of  Spanish-Americans  In 
these  five  States.  The  whole  problem  to  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  Spanlah-Amerl- 
cans  are  constantly  reminded  that  advance- 
ment to  Incumbent  upon  adopting  Anglo 
ways,  "niey  are.  however,  offered  scant  evi- 
dence that  the  dUcardlng  of  valued  and  fa- 
miliar ways  will  really  promote  their  accept- 
ance as  equals  or  that  It  will  actually  lead 
to  an  Improved  condition  of  la  raKa.**<* 
coax  VALvxs,  aaFDunoif s,  and  social  mobiutt 
An  Important  corollary  of  the  view  that 
peraon-orlented  facets  of  behavior  are  of 
greatest  Importance  to  Spanish-Americans  to 
their  attempt  to  avoid  or  keep  secret  any 
slttiatlon  which  to  likely  to  arouse  envy  of 
relations,  friends,  classmates,  or  co-workers. 
Vtolble  signs  of  newly  acquired  wealth  would 
tend  to  give  rise  to  such  situations.  Un- 
pleasant social  relations  characterized  not 
only  by  envy,  but  also  by  dtollke.  hoetUlty. 
and  rejection  are  likely  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  new  wealth.  NatxiraUy,  then,  the 
likelihood  of  an  Improved  economic  position 
can  be  a  very  potent  threat  to  the  Indi- 
vidual. Therefore,  aspirations  to  achieve  the 
Anglo's  higher  economic  standard  are  likely 
to  become  strong  only  If  everyone  In  la  raza 
or  the  neighborhood — or  at  the  vmtt  least 
everyone  In  the  extended  family — ^wUl  bene- 
fit. 

In  support  of  such  reasoning  It  shoiild  be 
pointed  out  that  Spanish-Americans  who 
have  already  achieved  middle-class  status 
among  their  own  people  are  much  more  fa- 
vorably Inclined  to  adopt  some  asepcts  of 
Anglo  mores,  presumably  because  they  value 
their  statiu  position  and  see  Anglo  ways  as 
advantageoiis  in  maintaining  or  advancing 
It  further.  They  are  also  more  acceptable 
to  Anglos  and  thus  have  access  to  a  more  re- 
warding opportunity  structure.  In  other 
words  the  achievement  of  middle-class 
status,  even  If  only  within  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican social  structiire,  will,  for  reasons  Indi- 
cated previously,  produce  allenaUon  from 
some  LaUn  core  values  as  well  as  a  shift  In 
the  value  system  In  the  direction  of  Anglo 
norms,  which  are  predominantly  middle 
clasa. 

For  the  most  part  the  bulk  of  Anglos  In 
the  region  have  apparently  never  really  im- 
derstood  la  raza.  They  have  not  been  suf- 
ficlenUy  sensitive  to  Latin  pride  and  social 
etiquette  to  avoid  infringing  on  them  In- 
advertently In  theb-  everyday  relations  with 
their  Spanish-American  employees,  students 
clients,  acquaintances,  and  friends.  Their 
expressed  views  tend  to  reflect  both  the 
"melting  pot"  phUoeophy  prevalent  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  as  well  as  the  Inclina- 
tion to  believe  that  Anglos  retain  some  In- 
evlUble  superiority  over  Spanish-Americans 
even  when  the  latter  become  Anglicized 
Despite  the  fact  that  Anglos  often  do  permit 
themselves  to  be  charmed  by  the  "qualnt- 
ness"  of  some  Spantoh-Amerlcan  customs 
only  rarely  do  they  accord  full  status  to 
Latin  traditions  as  the  expression  of  a  legiti- 
mate phUosophy  of  life. 

For  Instance,  In  many  Southwest  schooto 
the  use  of  Spanlah  to  forbidden  In  class  and 
on  the  pUyground;  often  there  have  even 
been  attempU  to  devalue  It  by  ridicule  and 
other  means.  It  would  be  unnatural  if  such 
negation  of  Spanish  did  not  create  resent- 
ment and  defensive  reinforcement  of  loyalty 
to  la  raza.  The  aim  of  Anglo  school  author- 
ities to  to  make  Spantoh-Amerlcan  students 
proflclent  In  Bngltoh.  However,  instead  of 
thto  deelred  reeiUt  the  unintended  conse- 
quences are  likely  to  be  alienation  of  stu- 
denu  from  the  Anglo  world  and  Its  lan- 
giuge.""-"  early  school  leaving,  reduced 
reqiMot  for  the  process  of  education,  rebel- 
llouanees  and  delinquency,  and  a  low  level 
of  aspiration.  It  would  be  surprising  If  the 
essence  of  theee  unfavorable  attitude*  were 


not  passed  on  from  one  generation  of 
E^>anlah-Amerlcans  to  the  next.  Kxperienoss 
In  the  school  environment  tend  to  conflrm 
and  reinforce  the  view  among  Spanish. 
Americans  that  the  Anglo  wotm  and  its  wan 
are  unfriendly  toward  them  and  therefore 
best  avoided  when  possible.**  Such  a  situa- 
tion does  not  aug\ir  weU  for  Increased  Inde- 
pendence among  Spanish -Americans  and  the 
raising  of  their  sights  for  social  and  economic 
achievement.  Instead,  It  seems  likely  that 
the  prevailing  educational  climate  will  only 
serve  to  perpetuate  marginal  Incomes  and 
continuing  dependency  on  various  publiis 
agendee.  *^ 

Schooling  to  potentially  the  shigle  most 
powerful  and  durable  life-event  for  Intro- 
duclng  Spantoh-Amerlcans  to  Anglo  ways. 
As  Jane  and  Chester  Chrtotlan  point  out 
rarely  will  schooling  leave  unfavorable  Im^ 
presslons  unless  It  incorporates  respect  for 
the  student,  hto  family,  and  his  people.  "The 
Spanish-speaking  child's  flrst  contact  with 
Anglo  culture  to  ...  an  educational  system 
in  which  almost  all  classes  are  taught  in 
Engltoh  by  teachers  who  do  not  xmderstand" 
or  who  are  not  permitted  to  use  Spanish. 
"He  to  subject  to  pressures  ...  to  keep  him 
from  \islng  Spantob.  As  a  result  he  may 
drop  out  of  school,  and  the  IMO  rate  of 
'functional  Illiteracy'  (four  yeare  or  less  of 
schooling)  was  higher  for  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing In  the  Southweet  than  for  any  other 
.  .  .  group  except  for  Indians  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  most  of  whom  are  on  reserva- 
tions."" 

Unquestionably,  Spanish-Americans  need 
to  and  can  be  moved  In  the  direction  of 
greatly  Increased  literacy  in  English  but  It 
to  doubtful  that  such  change  can  be  very 
rapid  or  that  It  can  assume  meaningful  pro- 
portions without  a  thoroughgoing  reap- 
praisal of  educational  phlloaophy  and 
methods,  for  both  children  and  adults,  at 
all  levels  of  the  public  school  systems  of  the 
flve  Southwestern  States. 

The  Spanish-American  heritage  Imposes 
unique  conditions  on  social  welfare  program 
planning  and  development  which.  If  not 
given  thoughtful  attention,  makes  sudi 
work  as  is  done  much  less  effective  than  it 
could  be.  Social  welfare  planners  miut  give 
more  consideration  to  the  following  impor- 
tant facts :  ( 1 )  There  exist  and  will  continos 
to  exist  geographic  and  cultural  contiguities 
between  Spanish-Americans  and  Mexicans. 
(2)  Large  parts  of  the  land  area  now  con- 
stituting the  States  imder  study  were  settled 
by  men  of  Spanlah  heritage  over  two  cen- 
turies before  annexation  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  contemporary  consequences  of  Mexi- 
co's geographic  proximity  and  the  centuries- 
old  Spanish  traditions  in  the  Southwest  hsTS 
been  documented  repeatedly  by  students  of 
that  region.  In  1934  Emory  Bogardus  wu 
alreiuly  able  to  dlsciiss  Spanish-American 
life  In  detail,  citing  over  260  references. 
New  studies  have  been  steadily  accruing 
since  that  time.  Therefore  those  seeking  s 
better  understanding  of  Spanish-American 
life  styles  have  had  available  to  them  ample 
Information  reeotirces.  Indeed,  the  problem 
to  one  of  adequate  evaluative  selection  from 
the  great  number  of  extant  sources.  And 
much  of  the  reliable  Information  available 
requires  appropriate  translation  into  action 
terms  applicable  to  extotlng  and  developing 
social  welfare  programs  and  plans. 
sANcnoKora  aicd  KNcoTTXAOiNa  Bicm.TinxsK 
Taking  the  long  view,  that,  to  at  least  one 
generation  ahead,  to  It  not  sensible  for  edu- 
cational and  welfare  programs  In  the  South- 
west to  give  positive  enooxiragement  to  hi- 
culturlsm  and  particularly  to  bllingualism? 
Would  not  Spanish-Americans,  finding  that 
la  raza  to  accepted  and  that  study  of  its 
htotory  and  language  are  esteemed,  take  an 
increasing  Interest  in  schooling?  And  might 
not  Anglo  ways  then  be  regarded  with  greater 
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tovor?  Would  not  enooura  !fing  a  high  tovel 
of  literacy  In  Spantoh  alsbi  encourage  the 
achievement  of  like  exceUt^ice  In  Engltoh? 
In  these  ways  some  of  the  b^aic  prerequisites 
for  Spanish-Americans  to  become  Integral, 
psrtlclpatlng  members  In  American  society 
could  be  met.  with  one  m|iJor  consequence 
being  greater  Independence  o^  more  families, 
for  longer  periods,  from  prlvfatlons  of  a  social 
snd  economic  nature. 

But  what  of  the  ciurent '  problems — those 
which  have  to  be  faced  now  and  in  the  im- 
mediate future?  Solutions!  to  today's  crises 
snd  stresses  should  not  wait  for  another  20 
years  while  productive  blcwturlsm  to  nur- 
tured. By  recognizing  the  httvanteges  to  be 
gained  by  knowledge  and  vulble  respect  for 
la  raza,  today's  problems  Iqould  be  solved 
more  rapidly.  I  i 

The  most  obvious  prereqi isltee  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  following:  ^Irst,  many  more 
teachers  and  welfare  worke^  fluent  in  the 
Spanish  language,  partlculii]3y  as  spoken  In 
the  Southwest,  must  be  ^pt  Into  service. 
This  may  provide  an  excellenli  opportunity  for 
the  utilization  of  Indigenous  workers  and 
teacher's  aides.  Second,  ^  willingness  of 
Anglos  to  show  respect  for  (md  work  within 
the  local  Spantoh-Amerlcani  traditions  to  re- 
quired. Third.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
the  coheslveness  of  the  large.*  extended 
Spanish-American  family  in  the  Southweet 
makes  imperative  a  radical  change  In  the 
deflnltlon  of  the  family  unit  by  welfare  agen- 
cies. The  extended  family  must  be  con- 
sidered the  smallest  commob  denominator. 
It  or  preferably  a  superordlhate  social  unit 
must  be  the  basic  unit  in  social  welfare 
programs.  Fourth,  experimental  field  re- 
search needs  to  be  performed  on  "motiva- 
tional pump  priming"  to  de^rmlne  the  level 
at  money  payments  which  iwlll  be  required 
to  act  as  an  Incentive  to  'heightening  the 
Spanish-American's  motivation  for  monetary 
gain  to  a  point  at  which  It  kill  approximate 
the  strength  of  the  Anglo  dt-ive. 

Put  another  way,  the  qnestlon  Is  how 
much  seed  money  woiUd  b*  needed  to  let 
low-income  Spantoh-Amerlkins  glimpse  a 
way  of  life  they  would  be  HrllUng  to  make 
prodigious  efforts  and  sacrlljces  to  achieve. 
The  assumption  to  that  the  latrength  of  such 
a  drive  to  a  function  of  thd  level  and  dura- 
tion of  real  consummatory  experience.  It  to 
of  special  Importance  to  provide  such  experi- 
ence for  this  group.  whl<{h  unlike  other 
equally  Impoverished  groups  subscribes  to  a 
value  system  having  little  n  liemblance  to  an 
extension  of  American  mid  (ile-class  norms. 

For  historical  and  contemporary  reasons 
the  "melting  pot"  phUosophiy  adopted  to  a 
large  extent  by  other  imiilgrants  to  this 
country  has  little  applicab^ity  to  Spanish- 
Americans.  Most  of  these  ethnic  groups, 
unfamiUar  with  the  Engltoh  language,  ar- 
rived in  America  when  life  tbased  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  mores  was  already  In  full  swing.  All 
of  them  for  a  variety  of  reaadns  sharply  cur- 
tailed their  cultural  ties  wlti)  the  country  of 
ortgln  soon  after  the  major  How  of  immigra- 
tion from  their  homeland  ebbed,  and  thus 
faced  weaker  constraints  iii*ofar  as  accul- 
turation was  concerned.  'Their  heritage, 
relations,  and  friends  were  idot  Just  "across 
tte  border."  in  addition  w  the  proximity 
M  Mexico,  which  relnforcteB  old  cultural 
hwits.  another  barrier -to  iaccultiu^tlon  to 
Mat  the  requirements  for  Entering  the  op- 
portunity structure  have  to<  liy  become  more 
demanding  as  a  result  of  t  ihnologlcal  m- 
aovatlons  and  higher  edu  national  norms. 
And  as  time  passes  the  gro^  r  i»  of  the  totter 

•  "The  usual  SpanUh-apMking  family  ia 
"«»«  by  V.S.  ttandards.  It  n«t  only  includes 
^tier,  father,  and  commonly  from  five  to 
nfteen  children,  but  often  includes  brothers 
•nd  sisters  of  the  parents.  tH«ir  oum  parents, 
•"tf  perhaps  even  their  grat  ichOdren."  » 

8«e  footnotes  at  end  of  art  ile. 


barrier  acctieratee  at  an  even  more  laptd 
pace. 

The  Spantoh-Amertcan  problem,  therefore, 
to  one  of  the  here  and  now  and  of  the  future. 
It  does  not  lend  ItseU  to  action  decisions  In 
terms  of  different  events  and  different  people 
of  a  now  almost  unrelated  era.  The  past  to 
not  always  a  useful  teacher. 

raraiu  or  thx  psksknt  nruATioN 

It  to  a  well-documented  fact  that  Spanish- 
Americans  in  the  Southwest  are  econonUcally 
and  educationally  deprived.'"  Sufllce  It  to 
say  that  for  Spanish-Americana  In  the  South- 
west, leveto  of  education.  Income  and  employ- 
ment and  quality  of  housing  "  *•  differ  only 
slightly  from  those  of  nonwhltes  In  that 
area."  " 

Although  SjMuitoh-Amertcans  have  been 
Infiuenced  by  the  technological  and  cultural 
contextual  variables  peculiar  to  the  United 
States,"- »  most  of  them  retain  the  core 
values  of  Mexican  folk  ciilture  and  reject 
the  basic  aspects  of  the  Anglo  value  system. 
Thto  statement  to  particularly  applicable  to 
the  poorest  of  thto  group  with  whom  thto 
article  to  primarily  concerned.  Only  a  very 
small  proportion  could  be  described  as  being 
socially  marginal  as  a  function  of  value  con- 
flicts between  the  two  cultures.  Even  fewer 
can  be  said  to  have  become  accultxirated  to 
and  Integrated  with  an  English-speaking 
world. 

From  the  above  one  might  draw  the  erro- 
neous conclusion  that  Spantoh-Amerlcans  of 
Mexican  descent  represent  a  completely  In- 
sulated cultural  group  whose  members  are 
Americans  only  because  territory  was  ac- 
quired In  the  war  with  Mexico.  Nothing 
could  be  more  Inaccvirate.  Members  of  this 
group,  regardless  of  degree  of  acculturation, 
appear  to  be  very  much  aware  that  they  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  although  they 
often  feel — and  with  good  reason — that  some 
rights  of  fxill  citizenship  are  denied  them. 
Nevertheless,  Spantoh-Amerlcans  are  an  ex- 
tremely patriotic  group,  and  they  have 
demonstrated  their  valor  repeatedly,  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

Members  of  la  raza  can  see  no  reason  why 
the  maintenance  of  their  time-honored  cus- 
toms should  Impede  their  right  to  full  par- 
ticipation In  American  life  on  an  equal 
footing  with  Anglos.  They  regard  "respect 
of  person"  and  the  opportunities  charac- 
teristic of  flrst  class  citizenship  In  thto  coun- 
try as  their  just  due.  and  not  as  a  favor 
to  be  bestowed.  But  continued  discrimina- 
tion "  has  encouraged  a  certain  fataltom 
about  their  position  in  Southwestern 
society,  to  the  point  of  Inducing  in  them 
some  acceptance  of  Anglo  beliefs  about  the 
inferiority  of  Latins.  Thto  phenomenon  to 
well  known  from  other  situations  In  which 
an  arbitrary  dominant-subordinate  relation- 
ship exists  between  groups.  Most  are  re- 
luctant to  leave  the  Southwest  for  materUl 
gain  because  of  powerful  family  and  com- 
miuilty  ties  and  the  lack  of  assurance  that 
bias  will  be  lees  severe  elsewhere. 

Despite  a  long  htotory  of  discriminatory 
practlcee,  Spantoh-Americans  are  markedly 
unlnvolved  in  any  civil  rights  movement." 
There  appear  to  be  a  nimaber  of  reasons  for 
thto:  pride,  individualism,  and  lack  of 
orgsmlzlng  experience  for  collective  action 
are  among  the  most  Important.  Picketing, 
sit-ins.  and  other  common  weapons  of  Negro 
civil  rights  activities  are  regarded  by  Spantoh- 
Amerlcans  as  Injurious  to  dignity.  In  short, 
the  cure  may  seem  worse  than  the  dtoease.* 
In  addition,  "self-help"  motivations  in  thto 
area  are  also  weakened  by  the  common  be- 
lief that  Ood  will  see  Justice  triumph. 
Should  It  not  occur  In  their  lifetime.    Ood 


*  The  recent  grape  pickers  strike  In  Cali- 
fornia may  Indicate  that  the  idea  ot  collec- 
tive action  to  gradually  becoming  more 
acceptable. 


must  l>e  angry — and  tor  good  reaaon.   At  thto 

point,  the  "bad  Mexican"  **  to  often  brou^t 
Into  the  picture  as  having  dishonored  la  raaa 
and  thus  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  "^— **■' 
powers. 

aoLi  ommzNTUTioH 

The  family  to  under  the  flrm  authority  of 
the  father,  while  the  mother  assumes  the 
traditional  subservient  and  severely  pro- 
scribed role  of  homemaker,  the  model  of 
purity,  bearer  and  trainer  of  children.  Thto 
to  a  reflection  of  "hombria"  or  "machismo." 
l.e..  supreme  male  dominance,  and  male  indi- 
vidualism, assertlveness,  and  extreme  pride— 
attrtbutee  which  strongly  influence  nearly 
all  phasee  of  Spantoh-American  life. 

ICale  sexual  prowess  to  an  Important  attrl- 
bute  of  machtomo.  It  to  tmderstood  that 
hxisbands  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  machto- 
mo will  likely  carry  on  dalliance  after  mar- 
riage as  before.  Thto  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, a  dlmunltlon  In  the  husband's  felt 
responsibility  to  hto  family  or  a  loosening 
of  hto  flrm  ties  to  It." 

Similarly,  large  families  are  looked  upon  as 
evidence  of  adequate  machtomo.  For  that 
reason,  among  others,  family  size  usually  far 
exceeds  family  reso\irces.*«  Although  wives 
seem  often  to  express  a  desire  for  fewer  child- 
births,  those  who  resort  to  contraceptives  or 
whose  child-bearing  capacity  is  impaired,  are 
considered  to  be  interfering  with  the  cult  of 
machismo  and  are  therefore  likely  to  incur 
their  husbands'  "justifiable"  Ire.  Physical 
piintohment  of  a  wife  by  her  husband  is  ac- 
cepted as  customary;  her  use  of  contraceptive 
devices  would  probably  be  regarded  as  ample 
Justification  for  punitlvenees.  It  will  become 
apparent  later  In  discussing  the  nature  of 
Spantoh-Amerlcan  folk  religion  that  the  cus- 
tom of  having  very  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren, thto  in  spite  of  the  family's  exceedingly 
limited  resources,  owes  much  more  to  the 
cult  of  machtomo  than  to  rellgloiu  con- 
straints on  family  planning. 

Because  of  folk  customs  and  extremely 
low  levels  of  Income,  expectations  that  fam- 
ily size  and  Income  can  be  coordinated  are 
quite  imrealtotlc,  since  basically  such  co- 
ordination would  mean  that  poor  families 
would  have  to  plan  for  no  children  at  all. 
Clearly,  then,  realistic  psychological  incen- 
tives for  matching  family  size  to  resources 
are  likely  to  develop  only  when  Income  leveto 
are  ratoed  to  a  point  which  makes  such 
matching  meaningful.  Determination  of  the 
required  Income  level  to  a  question  for  em- 
pirical behavioral  science  research.  Thto  to 
a  difficult  and  sensitive  problem  area  on 
which  a  very  great  deal  of  research  still  needs 
to  be  done,  if  effective  ways  are  to  be  found 
for  removing  one  major  obstacle  to  the  po- 
tential for  upward  social  mobility  among 
poor  Spanish-Americans. 

ZNOIVmUALIBlC,  80CIAI.  CONSTXAIHTB,  AKD 
AKBmON 

The  extreme  Individualism  of  Spantoh- 
Americans  to  atoo  refiected  in  their  traditional 
attitudes  toward  public  authorities,  who  are 
assumed  to  have  little,  if  any,  positive  In- 
terest In  the  affairs  and  well-being  of  citi- 
zens. They  hold  the  belief  that  ulterior 
motivations  tend  to  prompt  what  little  In- 
terest to  shown.  In  addition,  human  beings 
are  viewed  as  continually  subject  to  the 
danger  of  overpowering  temptations  which 
can  be  checked  only  through  external  con- 
troto  and  threats  of  punishment.  The  Indto- 
penaabillty  attributed  to  the  chaperone  sys- 
tem for  women  to  an  excellent  exampto. 
Males  need  not  be  chaperoned  b«ca\ue  of 
their  Inherent  role  as  supreme  individualists. 
Thto  to  part  of  the  cult  of  machtomo. 

Jane  and  Chester  Christian »  write  that 
the  cultural  traditions  of  Spantoh-Amerlcans 
In  the  Southwest  provide  usually  well-defined 
and  often  absolute  llmlto  for  soctol  beha- 
vior. "When  limits  of  behavior  are  abeo- 
lute,  they  are  well  .  .  .  defined  and  there  to 
no  need  to  preoccupy  oneself  with  them  .  .  . 
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xuKuHlj  one  n««d  only  follow  the  pnaerlbed 
form.  Bowerer,  wben  as  In  Anglo  aoclety, 
maOx  Umlte  are  reUttve  and  variable  .  .  .  tt 
la  neoaasary  to  be  an  'expert'  In  the  eulture 
to  know  what  they  are  .  .  ."  and  ".  .  .  con- 
stant aj^llcatlon  Is  necessary  to  learn  how 
to  act.  The  Spanlsh-speaklng  person  of  the 
Southwest  Is  not  culturally  prepared  for  this 
leamtof  process.  He  usuaUy  assumes  the 
barrlera  are  final  and  abeolute,  and  his  behav- 
ior Is  thereby  more  restricted  than  that  of 
the  Anglo." 

This  ubiquitous  aspect  at  the  culture  U  of 
extreme  Importance  In  examining  the  prob- 
lems engendered  by  social  and  economic 
dei»lvatlon  among  Spanish-Americans  The 
Christians  explain  that  IndlTldual  status  and 
role  referable  to  the  wealth-poverty  dichot- 
omy u  quite  permanently  established  In  the 
eyes  of  most  SpMilsh-Amerlcans.  Conse- 
quently, ".  .  .  the  poor  do  not  waste  their 
energies  trying  to  make  more  money  to  rise 
In  the  social  system.  Therefore  Insofar  as 
they  have  any  energies  left  after  the  struggle 
to  maintain  life,  they  put  them  wholeheart- 
edly Into  the  creauon  of  a  'good  life'  which 
la  not  dependent  on  economic  standards 
There  Is  'serenldad'  (and  fatalism)  beaiuw 
people  are  not  generally  engaged  In  a  race 
with  their  neighbors  to  clhnb  the  social  lad- 
der." Work  U  seen  as  a  means  of  providing 
the  basic  necessities  of  life,  not  as  an  end  In 
Itself.  And  because  one's  position  in  life  Is 
perceived  as  relaUvely  fixed,  work  Is  not  re- 
garded as  a  means  to  alter  one's  personal  or 
•odal  status.  *^ 

Family  origins  are  still  the  i»hnary  deter- 
xntuAnt  of  status  among  SpaiUsh-Amerlcans 
In  the  Southwest.  As  the  Christians  "  point 
out.  "In  many  casee  vlrtuaUy  aU  one's  friends 
are  reUUves.-  This  aqiect  ot  Intrafamlllal 
Mlatlons  Is  of  great  Importance,  pwttcularly 
for  Spanish-Americans  in  the  verr  low  in. 
oome  braokeU. 

It  means  that  even  If  an  IndlvlduAl  were 
•onvlnoed    that    Increased    earning    power 
would  permit  him  to  rise  above  his  sution 
or  to  satisfy  some  urge  or  want  without 
aoclal  opprobrium,  there  would  neverthelees 
be  Uttie  ot  the  additional  money  left  over 
after   the   oiutomary  distribution  is  made 
■mong    brothers,    sisters,    parents,    grand- 
parents. ohUdren.  and  others.*    The  Chris- 
tians Judge  that  Spenlsh-Amerloan  famlllee 
"would  have  to  earn  double  or  more  the 
Income  of  an  Anglo  family  to  maintain  an 
equivalent    standard    of    living  .  .  ."    Pur- 
thermore.  the  employment  of  the  household 
head^  wife,  while  not  imknown.  is  strongly 
frowned    on    and    Is   obviously   impractical 
considering  the  large  family  size  and  the 
high  frequency  of  births.    The  constraints 
on  accepting  employment  are  then  so  great 
that  wives  as  a  group  have  lltUe  effect  in 
advancing  the  economic  status  of  the  family 
Tfce  substantial  differences  between  Bptn- 
lah-Amerlcans  and  Anglos  in  their  outlook 
on  life  has  been  amply  Ulustrated.    A  major- 
>*yo<  Angloe  tend  to  Ignore,  if  not  actuaUy 
oppose,  Spanish-American  mores.   The  Chris- 
tians"  make   the  obeervatlon    that  "... 
Anglo  teachers  have  known  nothing  of  the 
Unguage  and  leas  of  the  cultiire;  they  have 
assumed  that  both  are  weeds  to  be  uprooted 
so  that  Kngllsh  and  'our  way  of  life'  can 
flourish."    And    they    comment,    "knowing 
nothing  of  the  richness  of  the  cultural  herit- 
age of  the  q^anlsh  speaking,  nor  of  Anglo 
culture's  inadequacy  In  providing  the  satls- 
facUon    which    Hispanic    oultttre    provides, 
they  have  been  perplexed  at  the  stubborn 
refusal  of  the  Spanish-speaking  to  'give  un 
and  face  reaUty.'"  ^ 

If  Anglo  organlaatloDs  are  eamesUy  de- 
sirous of  convincing  Spanish-Amerlcaiu  that 


It  may  be  advantageous,  desirable,  and  even 
neceesary  to  adopt  some  facets  of  Anglo  cul- 
ture, they  at  the  same  time  must  make 
the  effcwt  to  understand  Latin  habits  much 
more  thoroughly.  Entry  into  and  influ- 
ence with  the  community  is  beet  achieved 
through  opinion  leaders  and  other  Indigenous 
Individuals  who  have  extensive  contacts  with 
Spanish-Americans.  The  folk-curers  or 
"cUTMderoe,"  where  available,  might  be  con- 
sidered a  natural  group  for  such  a  purpose. 
However.  Individuals  regarded  by  the  Span- 
ish-American community  as  "inglesado," 
"agrlngado,"  or  "pocho"— terms  reserved  for 
those  with  weak  tlee  and  dubloiis  loyalty  to 
1»  rasa^would  be  unsuitable  since  they 
would  command  little  respect  and  would 
be  unconvincing.  Unfortunately  those  so 
labeled— e.g..  physicians,  lawyers,  successful 
merchants — are  most  likely  to  be  considered 
community  leaders  by  the  Angloe.""  There 
seem  then  to  be  excellent  reasons  for  em- 
ploying the  indigenous  poor  as  welfare  aides 
and  as  neighborhood  communl^  leaders  to 
Implement  social  welfare  program  and  plan- 
ning objectives. 


May  26,  1966     I     May  26,  1966 


think  He  U  someone  else."  There  li,  on  the 
whole,  little  intereet  among  most  Spanish- 
Americans  to  recast  themselves  in  the  inuuta 
of  an  aUen  tradlUon  whether  religious  iMieS 
or  other  valuee  are  Involved. 
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*When  the  trmdlUon  for  mutual  aid  is  so 
■teong,  puhlle  assistance  payments,  as  might 
be  expected,  tend  to  melt  away  in  much  the 
aame  manner. 

See  ftetnotae  »t  end  of  arttde. 


XMPOKTAKCK  OF  KXLIGIOtra  AITO  KZLATB)  BXLXXF8 

Religious  folk  bellefe  rather  than  formal 
observances  or  formal  adherence  to  Roman 
Catholicism  characterize  this  group,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  lives  by  weU-deflned  mores, 
and  clear-cut  sex  and  age-based  role  pre- 
scriptions within  the  family  structiire,  the 
neighborhood,  and  within  la  raza.    Although 
Spanish-Americans  often  do  not  follow  the 
preecrlbed  Roman   Catholic  ritual   and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  men  attend  church  but 
rarely,  they  regard  themselves  as  good  Catho- 
lics, believing  that  it  Is  sufficient  for  the 
women  and  children  of  the  family  to  go  to 
church  with  some  degree  of  regularity.   Tlielr 
faith  is  strong  and  enters  dally  life  In  many 
ways,  from  the  invariable  naming  ©f  children 
after  saints,  to  supplicating  saints  at  family 
altars.     They  also  seek  direct  intercession 
with  Ood  through  curanderos.  who  are  pre- 
sumed  to  be  more  efficacious  than   elthw 
priests  or  modem  physicians.     Priests  are 
perceived  primarily  as  being  respected  fig- 
ureheads who  are  too  far  removed  from  the 
life  of  ordinary  men   to  really  understand 
the  inner  workings  of  either  soul  or  body. 
On  the  other  hand,  physicians  tend  to  be 
stereotyped  by  the  poor  Spanlsh-AnMrtcans 
as  cold,  unsympathetic,  and  greedy  individ- 
uals regardlees  of  their  ethnic  identity."," 
In  general,  reUglon  and  folk  beliefs  about 
Illness,  fate,  luck,  social  poeiUon,  and  other 
important  facets  of  every  day  life  are  closely 
Intertwlned.*^    Witches   and   spells    cast   by 
them    often    cause    real    concern.    Defense 
measures  may  consist  of  Invoking  counter- 
witchcraft  or  physically  assaulting  the  pre- 
sumed Instigator  of  a  spell. 

The  missionary  work  of  certain  Protestant 
sects  has  been  much  in  evidence  in  areas  of 
the  Southwest  heavily  peculated  by  Spanish- 
Americans.  In  the  past  missionaries  have 
often  incorporated  some  welfare  services  such 
as  food,  clothing,  and  assistance  in  finding 
employment  in  their  efforts  to  Induce  more 
favorable  attitudes  toward  Protestantism 
among  Spanish-Americans.  Theae  services 
were  usuaUy  furnished  free  or  at  a  very  nomi- 
nal cost  In  Mder  to  assuage  the  recipients' 
pride.  Nowadays,  however,  many  such  serv- 
ices are  fumlahed  without  any  sectarian  over- 
tonee— by  community  centers,  for  example, 
which  are  broadly  repreeenUUve  of  the  Prot- 
estant commiinity. 

However,  many  Spanish-Americans  have  at 
times  often  Interpreted  theee  services  as  con- 
sUtuting  undignified  bribes  and  have  been 
Inclined  to  respond  with  chagrin.  An  illu- 
minating ^MUilah-Amerlcan  comment  on  the 
many  sects  of  Protestantism  Is  cited  by  Wil- 
liam Madsen".  "The  only  real  difference  be- 
tween them  [Protestant  sects] and  vu  is  that 
we  honor  the  saints.  Ctod  is  Ood  wherever 
He  Is  but  each  Protestant  church  seems  to 


aXLATIONS  WITH  WZLPAXX  WOSKKSS 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  welfare  workers  mav 
resemble  religious  missionaries  In  the  eyes  of 
Spanish-Americans  when  they  expound  on 
what  is  right  and  proper.  Because  Spanlsh- 
Amerleans.  like  other  people,  strongly  resent 
criticism  of  their  way  of  life  and  regard  as 
Impolite  questioning  of  private  beliefs  wel- 
fare workers  are  Ukely  to  bs  regarded  as 
graceless  Intruders  if  they  show  disregard  for 
the  amenities  of  SpanUh-Amertcan  customs 
It  remains  an  nnplrical  question  to  dls^ 
cover  the  extent  to  which  the  cultural  dis- 
continuities  between  welfare  personnel  and 
dlenU  produce  adverse  effects  in  the  delivery 
of  welfare  services.  Separate  field  studies 
of  welfare  practice  in  the  five  states  ex- 
amlned  would  appear  to  be  In  order  par- 
ticularly because  historically  States  differ 
somewhat  with  respect  to  time  and  con- 
ditions of  Mexican  and  Anglo  settlement  and 
in  the  development  of  traditional  vtewpolnu 
each  group  holds  of  the  other.  Such  a  study 
might  well  begin  by  discovering  the  extent 
to  which  Spanish-Americans  are  employed 
In  welfare  work. 

It  Is  not  implied  that  welfare  agencies  sre 
completely  xinaware  of  or  are  inactive  in 
dealing  with  problems  arising  from  cultural 
discontinuities  and  disparities.  For  example 
the  Colorado  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
through  lU  staff  development  program,  pro^ 
vldes  an  instructor  to  acquaint  ito  staff  with 
the  history  and  customs  of  Spanish-Amer- 
ican residents.  A  few  suoh  programs  may 
exist  In  other  states;  however,  there  are  no 
Indications  that  they  are  about  to  appear  in 
profusion. 

We  have  commented  on  the  possibility  of 
Spanish-Americans  drawing  a   resemblance 
between  Anglo  welfare  workers  and  mission- 
aries for  Anglo  Protestant  sects.    It  is  also 
Instructive  to  consider  that  a  similar  parallel 
appears  to  exist  In  their  perceptions  of  the 
Anglo  welfare  worker  and  the  modem  objec- 
tive  physician.     In   contrast,  however,   the 
folk-curer  (curandero)    tends  to  typify  the 
Latin  vlrtuee  of  warmth  and  tact.    Madeen." 
who  has  written  knowledgeably  about  health 
practices  In  the  Rio  Orande  Valley,  relstei 
the  following:    "Both  curer   and  physician 
are  specialists  In  ciu-ing  illness"— although, 
as  he  points  out,  their  efficacy  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  disease.    However,  Spanish- 
Americans  tend  to  see  the  curer  as  patient- 
person  oriented — as  caring,  whereas  the  phy- 
sldan's  main  concern  is  said  to  focus  oo 
being  paid.     The  curandero  takes  the  pa- 
tient's self  diagnosis  seriously  and  explains 
the  treatment  he  administers.    He  comforts 
those   seeking   help.     The   modem   doctor 
seems  to  Spanish-Americans  to  be  cold  and 
disinterested.     According    to   Madsen's  ob- 
servations.  "Mexican-Americans  are  highly 
sensitive  to  the  bMiavlor  of  the  physician. 
which  seems  to  refiect  an  unwarranted  su- 
periority over  other  men.    A  physician  msy 
receive  some  req>ect  for  his  formal  training 
but  the  Mexican-American  often  feels  that 
the  doctor  has  not  learned  enough  about  the 
patient  as  a  person."  • 

Thus  the  folk-curer's  bedside  manner  la 
seen  as  superior  in  terms  of  respect  and 
genuine  sympathy  for  his  supplicants. 
(Spanish-Americans,  however,  often  visit 
both  curandero  and  the  modem  physician 


*  Interestingly,  studies  of  the  generel  VX 
population  reveal  that  patients  complain 
very  frequently  about  physicians  being  in- 
terested in  the  "disease"  at  the  expense  of 
the  "person".  Rarely,  however,  do  these 
same  people  have  a  sympathetic  curandero 
to  whom  they  eon  turn.  But  psychothera- 
pists may  often  serve  a  similar  purpose. 


(or  the  same  lllnsaa.  but  In  ^  tew  of  the  gen- 
cslly  greater  confidence  In  tt  a  curandero  the 
latter  frequently  receives  c'fdlt  when  the 
former's  treatment  is  succee^Tpl.)  By  virtue 
of  his  positive  Image  the  curandero  is  also 
leen  as  an  effective  practltlonef.  Indeed,  stu- 
dents of  folk  medicine  believe  that  he  often 
effects  genuine  ciu-es  of  pey<uoeomatlc  con- 
ditions. I 

R  is  legitimate  and  Impcptant  to  ask: 
vhat  proportion  of  welfare  wprken  are  seen 
by  Spanish-Americans  as  r^pectful.  sym- 
pathetic, eoid  effective?  Thla  is  a  question 
(or  empirical  research.  Sucl^  evidence  as  is 
now  available,  however,  suggieets  that  Span- 
lib-American  perceptions  olf  welfare  per- 
lonnel  and  of  physicians  are  ^mllar.  This  is 
t  further  indication  that  osportimlties  for 
positive  social  welfare  Intervention  tend  to 
be  severely  limited.  I 

The  scope  for  successful  Inierventlon  can 
undoubtedly  be  broadened  )«  a  variety  of 
vsys,  one  of  which  woiUd  be  to  find  means 
for  enhancing  the  image  of  Welfare  workers 
among  Spanish-Americans.  iThis  was  suc- 
oesslully  accomplished  In  th^iarea  of  public 
health  when  Mexican  physicians  and  nurses 
were  made  part  of  public  health  teams. 
Their  background  and  extenaive  experience 
with  Impoverished  patients  in  rvu^  Mexico 
provided  them  with  the  neoessary  skills  to 
create  a  positive  impression  0a  the  Spanish- 
Americana  they  treated.  This  again  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  effective  social  welfare 
ictlvltles  must  be  based  <»  a  thorough  under- 
(tandlng  of  the  Spanlsh-Ani^rican  culture, 
and  language.  I , 

An  experimental  approach  I  would  be  for 
welfare  personnel  to  try  to  opltaln  the  sanc- 
tion and  preferably  the  acqve  help  of  re- 
ipected  and  Infiuentlal  Indlvjituals  In  Span- 
Uh-Amertcan enclaves,  such  j  (is  curanderos. 

Throughout  this  discussion  i  the  emphasis 
has  been  on  ameliorating  soclii  conditions  by 
working  "with"  and  "through*  the  Spanish- 
American  culture.  There  appfa^r  to  be  essen- 
tially two  alternatives:  (1)  maintain  the 
itatus  quo,  that  Is.  continue  e.long  a  coiu'se 
of  less  than  adequate  vmderstandlng  and  In- 
Tolvement;  or  (2)  attempt  ito  weaken  the 
fabric  of  la  raza  In  the  belief  that  Spanish- 
Americans  will  then  have  no  choice  but  to 
tdopt  Anglo  ways.  This  alte^^tlve  is  likely 
to  produce — for  at  least  a  generation — wide- 
spread episodes  of  social  disorganization, 
characterized  by  an  Increase  In  family  crises 
tnd  a  greater  need  for  social  servlcee  of  all 
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REAFPORTIONMENT    AND    TRB 
LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS 

Ur.  BTRD  Of  West  Vlrglnl*.  Ut. 
Preildent.  during  the  spring  semester  at 
the  American  University,  Washington. 
D.C..  I  conducted  a  seminar  at  the  law 
school  on  the  subject,  "The  Leglslatlye 
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Prooen."  One  of  the  students,  llr.  J. 
David  Ebeiiy,  prepared  a  term  paper 
entitled  "Reapportionment  and  tbe 
Legislative  Process."  POr  the  benefit  of 
co^ege  students  throughout  the  coun- 
try, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Eberly's  term  paper  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RacosD 
as  follows: 

RxAFrocnomcKirr  akd  tks  LaanLATm 
Pbocxm 
(By  J.  Okvld  Kberly,  Term  Paper  for  Leglala- 
tlve  Proceae  Seminar,  WaalUngton  CoUege 
of  Law,  Spring  1060) 

nrnoDucnoif 

^ReapporUomnent  should  not  be  thought 
of  solely  In  terms  of  a  conflict  of  Interests  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  areas.  In  the  long 
run,  the  Interests  of  all  In  an  equitable  sys- 
tem of  representation  that  will  strengthen 
State  government  Is  far  more  important  than 
any  temporary  advantage  to  an  area  enjoy- 
ing overrepresentatlon."  > 

This  seminar  paper  basically  asks  three 
questions.  What  is  reapportionment?  What 
is  the  leglslauve  process?  In  what  ways  has 
the  legislative  process  been  Influenced  by  the 
naUonwlde  activities  and  problems  surroimd- 
Ing  the  reapportionment  issue?  Inasmuch 
as  the  seminar  has  taken  the  form  of  a  course 
In  law  and  ita  subject  U  the  legislative  proc- 
ess my  paper  will  deal  less  In  terms  of  the 
first  two  questions  than  with  the  latter.  My 
stated  supposition  Is  that  there  Is  a  famlUM- 
Ity  by  the  student  with  the  reapportionment 
Issues  and  cases  In  general  and  a  workable 
acquaintance  with  the  legislative  process  so 
that  primarily  the  function  of  this  paper  Is 
to  examine  the  relatlonahlp  of  these  two 
forces.  How  has  reapportionment  affected 
the  processes  whereby  laws  are  proposed,  Inl- 
Mated.  examined,  debated,  directed,  adopted 
or  defeated?  In  what  ways  have  the  coun- 
try's InstltuUona  and  traditions  been  threat- 
ened or  changed?  As  a  resiUt  of  reapportion- 
ment? What  are  the  anticipated  results  to 
be  seen  in  the  future,  and  perhaps  the  ques- 
tion that  begs  the  most  Important  answer 
Is  whether  or  not  the  changes  brought  about 
by  reapportionment  will  solve  the  problems 
which,  it  has  been  argued,  are  the  causes  for 
the  need  behind  reapportionment?  In  other 
words,  will  reapportioned  legislatures  be  able 
to  cure  the  social  and  poUtlcal  Illness  In- 
herent in  the  so-called  old  regime  of 
malapportionment? 

Even  though  I  have  assumed  much  in  the 
way  this  paper  has  been  organized  the  end 
result  may  appear  to  be  mwe  of  a  political 
■dence  discussion  than  one  of  law  This  is 
almost  inevitable  for  the  ideas  that  are  con- 
nected with  this  problem  are  deeply  Involved 
With  political  theory.  Questions  of  repub- 
licanism, democracy,  representation,  and 
pouttcs  have  too  much  at  stake  here  to  be 
Ignored. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted,  by  way  of  Intro- 
duction that  the  material  available  on  this 
subject  la  vlrtiiaUy  inexhaustible.  To  the 
student  tt  would  a];^>ear  that  almost  every- 
one has  Written  about  it.  f*om  poUtlcal  b<5- 
ence  professors,  lawyers,  JoumaUata  and 
teachers  to  the  leglalatora  themselves  in- 
cluding many  very  eminent  United  State* 
Senators.  My  research  haa  In  no  way  be- 
gun to  exhaust  the  poaslbUltles:   It  could 

^-.  *S-.'°*^  y**'  *•**  dedicated  to  the 
•tudy  ITUs  is  secondary  research  in  that 
bMleally  I  have  read  what  others  have  writ- 
!*°  "1.^^  **'*™  ^"^  "^  gained  the  Ideas 
»,,^  PfWMited.  Theae  sources  have  been 
mied  with  oommento  hitting  at  the  very 
boart  of  our  political  systam.    It  to  not  dlf- 

•  lUport  by  the  President's  Commlsaion  oo 
uUr-Og^^wnmantai  Ralatloaa.  1M6 
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flcult  to  see  how  the  fibre  ot  such  dtocus- 
alcms  might  tend  to  become  emotional,  for 
when  men  and  women  feel  threatened  they 
are  apt  to  react  In  many  ways.  As  a  per- 
sonal opinion.  I  should  hasten  to  say  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  "both  sides 
of  the  issue,"  not  in  terms  of  city  vs.  rural 
people,  but  in  terms  of  complete  reapportion- 
ment vs  against  no  reappmllonment  at  all. 
I  must  confess  that  prior  to  my  reading  I  had 
UtUe  or  no  sympathy  or  imdwstandlng  for 
thoae  fighting  the  reapportionment  trend. 
I  now  testify  that  they  have  many  compeUlng 
argumente. 

This  paper  will  be  divided  Into  four  parte. 
In  the  first  secUon  I  want  to  discuss  what 
many  see  to  be  the  causes  of  the  pn 
Why  did  the  reapportionment  moveme- 
gjn?  What  were  some  of  the  social  anl 
lltlcal  forces  that  led  to  Ite  initiation?  TBy 
understanding  what  lies  at  the  roote  it  should 
be  an  easier  task  to  determine  what  resulte 
reapportionment  will  yield.  The  second  sec- 
tion win  deal  generally  with  a  question  of  po- 
Utlcal phUoeophy.  What  does  representa- 
tion mean?  Whom  does  a  representative 
actuaUy  represent?  What  have  been  the  dif- 
ferent historical  InterpretaUons  of  this  Idea 
called  republicanism?  An  understanding  of 
what  the  reapportionment  drive  is  trying  to 
accomplish  can  come  only  as  one  understands 
this  very  basic  concept,  for  otherwise  malap- 
portionment woiUd  be  as  saUsfactory  a  po- 
llUcal  interpretation  of  republicanism  as  fair 
apportionment  and  yet  they  stand  as  di- 
rect opposltee  in  pollUcal  theory.  The  third 
secUon  will  briefly  survey  what  haa  been 
said  by  the  courte  and  commentators  about 
reapportionment.  What  la  it?  How  has  it 
come  about?  What  does  it  mean  in  terms 
of  our  existing' institutions?  The  last  sec- 
tion describes  what  changes  and  resulte  have 
been  observable  and  some  predictions  for 
additional  change.  This  part.  I  hope,  serves 
as  the  conclusion  to  a  logical  development  of 
the  Idea.  It  may  seem  that  I  have  chosen 
the  technique  of  asking  rather  than  answer- 
ing barrages  of  questions.  If  thU  U  so  it  Is 
because  the  country  is  yet  attempting  to  dU- 
cover  how  reapportiomnent  will,  in  fact— not 
theory,  affect  it.  We  are  adjusting  to  legal 
decisions  which  have  been  laid  down  which 
will  Indirectly  affect  us  more,  than  probably 
any  others  in  our  legal  history.  There  Is 
UtUe  wonder  that  the  simple  question  is  more 
easUy  forthcoming  than  the  simple  answer. 

■OOTB  OP  BXAPPOKnONKXMT 

If  the  reapportionment  problem  Is  the 
tree  the  tangle  of  eventa  that  has  supported 
ite  growth  may  well  bt  seen  as  ite  roote.  In 
this  case  social  politics  has  reversed  the  laws 
of  botany,  for  the  roote  and  the  plant  are 
of  a  totaUy  different  stock.  What  can  be 
said  as  to  the  forces  in  the  background  that 
have  led  to  reapportionment?  There  are 
those  who  have  said  tha'  the  place  to  begin 
is  to  see  this  as  a  treatment  of  an  episode 
In  the  urbanization  of  ti'.e  American  com- 
munity.' In  other  words  to  \ue  an  old  test 
of  the  law  of  torte.  "but  for"  the  growth 
of  urbanization  in  our  country  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  or  cause  of  reappor- 
tionment. Urbanization  has  involved  not 
only  the  growth  of  American  population  over 
the  past  years,  but  also  to  a  great  extent 
ite  relocation.  In  1790,  almost  a  decade  fol- 
lowing the  beginning  of  our  RepubUe  only 
four  per  cent  of  the  American  population 
could  be  said  to  be  urban.  By  1962  the  flg- 
ure  had  changed  to  seventy  per  cent.  Seven 
out  of  every  ten  persons  In  this  country  live 
In  a  community  (city,  town,  or  suburb)  set- 
ting. In  a  UtUe  more  than  one  hxmdred 
seventy-five  years  better  than  six  and  a  haU 
persons  out  of  every  ten  in  the  United  States 
moved  from  a  farm  to  the  cities.  The  result 
of  thto  migration  has  been  that  now  some 

*  Schattschneldar,  X.K..  "TJtbanlntloa  and 
RMpportlonment,'*  n  Tala  LJ.  at  p.  7. 
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•wnty-flv*  per  cent  of  the  people  Uve  on 

about  one  per  cent  of  the  land.    This  mobu 
Ity  of  our  population  has  many  Immedlat* 

problems   reUtlng    indirectly   to   the  iseiw 

of  reapportionment.    Among  them  it  the  tZ 
■ulting  loss  of  vote  because  of  residence  nu 

qulrementa.  ".  .  .  it  is  estimated  Uui 
somewhere  between  six  and  eight  miuion 
persons  lost  their  vote  in  the  I960  presl 
dentlal  election  because  they  had  chanasd 
residence  shortly  before  election  day  "'One 
of  the  resulte  of  this  mass  movement  of 
people  has  been  the  creation  of  what  Pro- 
feasor  Schattschnelder  has  called  a  national 
poUUcs.«  Interstate  systems  of  transports 
(Won  and  communication  have  combined  to 
give  the  people  a  national  outlook  which 
has  been  assisted  by  the  efforte  of  the  na 
tlonal  poUtlcal  parties.  As  a  consequence 
many  of  the  older  political  alignments  based 
on  sectionalism  and  geography  are  beln» 
displaced.  ^^* 

People  do  not  feel  the  loyalties  to  county 
and  state  if  they  are  relative  newcomers  as 
much  as  they  once  did  when  their  entire  Ufe 
was  spent  in  the  community  of  their  birth 
"aeographlcally.  the  states  are  obsolete."  in- 
sists writer-professor  Jerome  EUlson,  "Tlielr 
boundaries  were  drawn  on  the  bases  of  po- 
litical reaUtles  of  60  to  300  years  ago." »  it 
is  the  competition  thus  engendered  between 
state  and  national  politics  •  for  the  favor  of 
and  service  to  the  people  that  has  been  t 
res\ilting  part  of  the  urbanization  move- 
ment. This  competition  has  not  always 
come  about  out  of  what  critics  of  big  gov- 
ernment have  called  the  Insatiable  thirst  for 
power  by  the  national  government.  In  many 
cases  it  came  about  because  conditions  on 
the  state  level  were  so  bad  that  there  was 
no  alternative.  What  has  been  at  the  heart 
of  the  InabUlty  or  unwlUlngness  of  state 
governmente  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
people?  In  ite  simplest  terms  the  problem 
can  be  stated  by  saying  that  the  movement 
of  the  people  from  the  coimtry  to  the  towns 
was  not  correlated  with  a  corresponding  ex- 
amination or  change  in  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation from  election  districte  to  those 
state  leglslatiu-es.  Representation  remained 
prertty  much  by  tradition  as  it  had  always 
been.  "Well,"  one  nUght  ask.  "what  is  at 
fault  in  this?"  John  Locke  commented 
many  years  ago  concerning  almost  an  identi- 
cal problem  faced  by  the  English  in  their 
Parliamentary  elections — a  problem  result- 
ing from  the  migration  of  people  from  the 
country  to  town  because  of  the  Job  opportu- 
nities created  by  the  indxistrlal  revolution. 

"To  what  gross  absurdities  the  foUowing 
of  custom  .  .  .  may  lead  .  .  .  when  we  see 
the  bare  name  of  a  town  of  which  there 
remains  not  so  much  as  a  ruins,  where  scarce 
so  much  as  a  sheepcote  or  more  Inhabttanti 
than  a  shepherd  is  to  be  found,  sends  as 
many  representatives  to  the  grand  assembly 
of  law  makers  as  a  whole  county  numerous 
in  people  and  powerful  in  riches." ' 

Armbrtster,  In  his  article'  has  laid  the 
Issue  squarely  In  the  laps  of  malapportioned 
state  legislatures  where  rural  groups— the 
"Cornstalk  Brigade"  In  Ohio.  "Appleknoeken" 
in  New  York.  "Keroeene  Kult"  in  Vermont 
have  thwarted  the  efforte  of  the  urban  leglJ- 
latora  to  assist  In  urban  problem  solving. 
Senator  TrDinoa  of  Maryland,  in  comment- 
ing of  tbe  extensiveness  of  such  conditions 

*New  York  Times,  Aug.  11,  1903,  p.  U. 
col.  1. 

'  Schattschneider.  E.  E..  op.  cit.  at  p.  8. 

■Armbrlater,  Trevor.  "The  Octopus  In  the 
State  House."  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Feb.  12. 
1966  at  p.  26. 

*  Sebattacbneider.  E.  E.  op.  cit.  at  p.  9. 

*  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
mente  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
U.S.  Senate.  89th  Congress-First  Session. 
"Reapportionment  of  State  Legislatures." 
1866.  at  p.  660. 

■  Annbrlater.  Trevor.  Supra  at  note  6. 
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tbiDttghout  the  nation*  not4«  that  by  the 
nild-1950'8  only  Massachusetts  and  Wlscon- 
(tn  had  equitable  repreeentation  In  both 
titnises  of  their  state  legisjajtiu-es.  Theae 
Inequitable  conditions  were!  the  result  of 
uibanization.  Statistics  cotUd  be  quoted 
(hnost  endlessly  to  indicate  the  inequality 
of  control  in  legislatures  throughout  the 
country.  To  sample  Just  a  few  >•  we  find  that 
u  of  1964  ae  of  the  50  state  senates  were 
apportioned  In  such  a  manner  that  40% 
or  less  of  the  voters  Ini  i  thoae  states 
oould  elect  a  majority  of  tnf  senators;  26 
of  49  lower  houses  were  eqiully  malaj^Mr- 
Ooned.  Eight  per  cent  of  tb4  electorate  of 
Rerada  could  elect  a  majority  In  the  Nevada 
Senate.  In  the  lower  house  lb  Connecticut 
one  representative  was  elected  by  428  times 
u  many  voters  as  another  fr^  a  rural  dis- 
trict. The  editor  of  a  majdr  magazine" 
reports  that  one  State  Senator  from  Los  An- 
geles, California,  represente  6,038,771  peo- 
ple while  one  of  his  brethren  jTrom  the  north 
eastern  part  of  the  state  is  j  responsible  to 
only  15,300.  In  my  own  sta^  of  Maryland 
the  five  most  populous  State  {Senatorial  dis- 
tricts have  a  combined  popul^on  of  2.336.- 
000  which  is  75%  of  the  total  state  popula- 
tion. Yet  they  elect  only  57^  of  the  mem- 
tets  of  the  House  of  Delegatee  and  85%  of 
tbe  State  Senators.  The  Seiator  from  the 
largest  county  in  Maryland  alone  repre- 
sents more  people  than  does  a  majority  of 
his  colleagues  combined.'' 

We  might  inquire  into  the  practical  reaulto 
of  such  apportionment.  What  jhave  been  tbe 
effects  of  such  legislatures?  Mayor  McKeldln 
In  his  testimony"  discusaeqTthe  finftn4»tfti 
crisis  of  Baltimore.  He  noted  how  the  pres- 
ent urbanization  movement  fc  from  inner 
city  to  suburb.  People  are  lesiwlng  Baltimore 
because  prt^erty  taxes  are  too  high  and  the 
people  coming  In  are  unable  to  meet  the 
high  real  estate  tax  levels.  Property  values 
are  dropping  and  so  is  the  ablUty  to  pay. 
Many  times  the  city  has  gone  to  the  state 
legislature  to  ask  for  permission  to  broaden 
lU  area  of  taxation — to  no  af&ll.  Requeste 
tor  sales  and  income  taxes  fwere  refused." 
teglslaturee  have  too  long  held  to  ancient 
prerogatives  of  interfering  in  local  city  af- 
fairs. Home  rule  has  been  slc^w  in  coming. 
In  Maryland  only  three  coun  ties  and  Balti- 
more city  have  a  form  of  ho^e  rule.  It  haa 
not  been  too  many  decades  ^o  that  state 
Isglalatures  were  debating  appioprlatlons  for 
»  city  hall  for  PhUadelphla.  flie  engines  for 
Htryland  cities  and  police  proiiction  for  New 
TorkCity.'*  [T 

To  be  sure,  the  defeat  of  pildpoeed  legisla- 
tion Is  as  much  a  part  of  the  l^^slative  proc- 
ess as  Its  passage.  This  veto  power  has  been 
the  most  effective  measure  employed  by  rural 
representatives.'*  who  often  £|ive  not  come 
to  the  legislature  with  any  oth|ar  motive  than 
to  kill  a  certain  bUl.  For  cxhtnple.  the  In- 
diana legislature  has  conaisteSly  refused  to 
»Uow  the  city  of  Indlanapollslto  accept  fed- 
«1  grante  to  be  used  for  urb^ib  renewal.  It 
Mi  aUocated  state  gas  tax  fij^da  for  i;epalr 
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of  county  roads,  but  steadfastly  denied  them 
to  the  city.  A  case  in  point  was  repc»-ted  re- 
cently in  activities  In  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly.''  State  Senator  Oude  of  suburban 
Montgomery  County  had  sponsored  a  1>U1  to 
raise  the  minimum  driving  age  to  18  unless 
16  and  17  year  olds  had  participated  in  a  state 
accredited  driver  training  program.  He 
thought  this  would  help  solve  a  nationwide 
highway  safety  problem  particularly  acute  in 
congested  urban  areas.  He  was  supported  by 
Anne  Arundel  and  Howard  Counties  of  tbe 
fast  growing  Baltimore-Washington  area. 
Rural  legislators  had  other  ideas  and  argued 
that  farm  youngsters  could  learn  to  drive 
without  such  lessons.  Senator  Thomas  R. 
O'Farrell  of  rural  Carroll  County  was  quoted, 
"It's  going  to  inconvenience  a  lot  of  people, 
this  thing.  Frankly.  I  don't  think  It  will  save 
the  life  of  one  no-good  scoundrel.  My  boy 
to  going  to  drive  too  fast.  Just  Uke  I  do.  It's 
not  lessons.  •  •  •  You've  got  to  change  people 
up  hwe."  (be  said  pointing  to  hto  head) 
"We  have  boys  7,  8,  10  years  old  driving  trac- 
tors with  ten  tons  of  equipment  behind  them. 
You  all  don't  mind  Imposing  these  hardships 
on  people  in  the  country." 

The  cnix  of  the  problem  has  been  pointed 
out  by  several  commentators.  Senator 
Ttdinos  has  said,  "Most  State  legtolatures 
have  simply  been  out  of  touch  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  their  states.""  Pro- 
fessor Schattschneider  had  much  the  aame 
thing  In  mind  when  he  observed  that  the 
power  to  "rationalize  the  structure  of  local 
govenunent  to  vested  in  state  legislatures 
which  are  out  of  touch  with  urban  prob- 
lems and  too  antiquated  to  do  anything 
about  them."*  But  the  problem  has  been 
clearly  put  before  us  when  we  realize  that 
these  Issues  of  urban  government  over  which 
states  are  Ineffectually  struggling  affect  the 
welfare,  health,  and  happiness  of  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  American  people.  In- 
stitutions to  cope  with  problems  of  pubUc 
policy,  power,  finance,  and  pubUc  admlnto- 
tratlon  need  to  be  found.  That  extotlng 
state  governmental  Institutions  havs  been 
Indicted  for  their  ahortoomingB,  has  been 
evidenced  by  a  periodic  reading  of  the  news- 
papers. The  closing  of  the  1966  session  of 
the  Maryland  General  Assembly  saw  failures 
in  the  areas  of  redistrtctlng — both  at  the 
Congressional  and  State  level — and  a  tax 
reform  bUl  which  was  designed  and  strongly 
urged  as  a  means  of  supporting  big-city 
education  In  Baltimore.  The  last  term  of 
a  retiring  governor  and  general  lack  of  unity 
by  the  Assembly  leadership  produced  a  hec- 
tic turmoil  bordering  on  the  rtdlculoua. 

A  reporter  sununed  it  all  up  by  noting 
"the  sorry  spectacle  of  an  archaic  and  in- 
effective stete  government,  shorn  of  leader- 
ship, bled  of  morale,  and  unable  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  pressing  Issues  of  Ite  time."  » 
The  analysto  »  as  to  why  this  to  so  Includes. 
among  ite  reasons,  not  only  malapportion- 
ment, but  also  lack  of  sufficient  salaries « 
to  interest  capable  people  other  than  those 
of  independent  means  of  support  and  woe- 
fully inadequate  legislative  sessions."  with 
mandatory  adjournment  deadlines.  Thto 
void  of  action  at  the  state  level  coupled  with 
the  trend  toward  a  national  politics  has  re- 
sulted m  increased  activity  at  the  level  of 
national  government.  "The  federal  govern- 
ment," observes  Saunders,  "now  participates 
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sxtenslvsly  in  areas  of  gorenunoital  aetlTltr, 
sutib  as  wslfare.  edueaUon,  housing,  health 
and  highways.  Most  of  the  problems  are 
essentially  tirban  In  nature,  and  the  new 
role  of  the  national  government  resulte  from 
urban  pressuree.  The  existence  of  these 
pressures  to  In  part  a  response  to  the  stag- 
nant structure  of  local  government  and  mal- 
apportionment." «  In  part  the  federal  re- 
sponse to  thto  pressure  can  be  seen  in  the 
newly  created  cabinet  position  of  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  To 
those  for  whom  such  federal  Intervention  to 
disagreeable  one  can  only  ask— what  to  the 
forseeable  alternative?  In  1963.  President 
Elsenhower  appointed  a  spedsa  oommlsslon 
to  try  to  determine  what  powers  the  states 
wanted  to  recoup  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Theh-  report  Indicated  that  the 
states  reaUy  dldnt  want  to  recapture  a  single 
Important  function."  The  report,  set  out 
In  part  below,  indicates  the  potential  result 
of  the  look  toward  Washington. 

"If  States  do  not  give  cities  their  rightful 
aUocatlon  of  seate  in  the  legislature,  the 
tendency  wlU  be  toward  direct  Federal- 
municipal  dealings.  These  began  in  earnest 
in  the  early  days  of  the  depression.  There 
to  only  one  way  to  avoid  thto  in  the  future. 
It  is  for  the  States  to  take  an  interest  in 
urban  problems,  In  metropoUtan  govern- 
ment. In  city  needs.  If  they  do  not  do  thto, 
the  cities  wUl  find  a  path  to  Washington  as 
they  did  before,  and  thto  time  it  may  be 
permanent,  with  the  ultimate  result  that 
there  may  be  a  new  government  arrangement 
t^at  wUl  break  down  the  constitutional  pat- 
tbrn  which  has  worked  so  weU  up  to  now." 
:  "One  result  of  State  neglect  of  the  re- 
apportionment problem  to  that  urban  gov- 
ernmente have  bypassed  the  States  and 
made  direct  co-operative  arrangemente  with 
the  National  Government  In  such  fields  as 
housing  and  urban  development,  airporu. 
and  defense  community  facilities.  Although 
neceseary  In  some  cases,  the  multiplication  of 
national-local  relationships  tends  to  weaken 
the  State's  proper  control  over  Ite  own 
policies  and  ite  authority  over  Ite  own 
poUtlcal  eubdivtoions."  "  j 

SOME  JDBAS  ON  axpaiSENIATIVX  oovmnoMT 

If  American  forms  of  government  wera 
like  these  assembUea  of  ancient  Greece  the 
problem  of  reapportionment  would  be  rele- 
gated to  academic  discussions  of  the  poUtlcal 
philosophers.  However,  the  poptxUUon 
growth  of  democracies  has  proven  that  pur» 
democracy  to  unwieldy  and  so  repubUcaixtom 
or  representative  democracy  has  becc»ne 
necessary.  With  representative  government 
has  come  the  coitcurrent  problem  of  repre- 
sentation or  appcMtlonment.  There  to  not  a 
real  need  here  to  build  a  case  tor  the  im- 
portance of  suffrage.  The  casting  of  the  vote 
to  the  process  by  which  the  Individual  dele- 
gates authority  to  another  in  hto  behalf. 
One  who  does  not  cast  that  baUot  or  who 
to  prevented  from  doing  so  takes  no  part  In 
the  dectolon  making  process.  The  franchise 
in  a  repubUc  to  aU  important.  It  to  ths 
private  citizen's  only  direct  activity  in  gov- 
ernment. It  to  by  casting  hto  vote  that  bs 
helps  to  Insure  a  govenunent  being  directly 
respoiulve  to  his  needs  and  wtohes  rather 
than  becoming  despotic-benevolent  or  other- 
wise. As  each  voter  caste  hto  vote  the  gov- 
enunent ahould  hear  him  equaUy  as  weU  as 
each  and  every  other. 

As  we  view  the  development  of  early  rep- 
resentative bodies  it  may  be  noted  that 
their  first  functions  were  neither  legtolativs 
nor  was  their  apportionment  popularly  equi- 
table."   They  were  primarUy  gatherings  o* 

M  Saunders,  noted  supra  at  note  3  on  p.  7. 

■  Armbrlater,  op.  cit.  at  p.  27. 
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repreMtoUTW  or^aaMS  who  BMt  to  tergaai     WUwiotw  »  goT«raia«it  op«»tM  uxmIw  nich     th«i  would  th^  Tlewi  maka  with  n«n— 
wUh  tt>«  King.    Tlxe  matter  of  a  tax  levy     aDOortlonment.  however  imd  thi.  i«ri.b^«:i»     t^  m. ^Jli.  *  '   -!l.^5^»r~  "*** 


King.    Tbe  matter  of  a  tax  levy 
waa  always  facilitated  for  tbe  King  when  tbe 
repreeeatatlva  body  agreed  to  It.    Tbelr  bar- 
gaining power,  or  price  wae  usually  tbe  ilgbt 
of  a  praaentatlon  to  tbe  King  of  oomplalnte 
and  petitions  for  hie  favor.     Tbase  people 
may  be  aeen  aa  Uttle  more  tbam  agaota  of 
local  power*  acting  under  apeelal  Inatrue- 
tlona  or  mandates."  Tbe  Kngllsb  Parliament 
and  French  Eatates  General  of  pre-revolutlon 
days  are  examples  of  assemblies  made  up  of 
group  or  class  Interests.    Aristocratic,  com- 
mercial, ecclesiastical  and  Industrial  Interests 
were  thought  to  be  sufficiently  different  that 
tbelr  voices  should  be  segregated  and  heard 
separately.    Frledrloh  considers  that  even  to- 
day tbe  most  important  function  of  legisla- 
tures Is  not  so  much  the  InltlaUon  of  legis- 
lation, even  though  this  is  considered  the 
peculiar  province  of  representative  assem- 
blies, as  la  tbe  carrying  on  of  popular  educa- 
tion and  propaganda  and  the  integration  and 
oooedlnatlon    of    conflicting    interests    and 
▼lewpointa."    Tbe  clash  of  argument  In  de- 
bate   precipitated    by    divergent    interests 
brlngi  out  in  a  healthy  manner  the  pros  and 
eons  of  pending  proposals  In  a  manner  neces- 
sary for  intelligent  legislating.       How  then 
may  a  system  of  politics,  insure  that  these 
differing  interests  are  present  in  their  repre- 
sentative assembUes?     One  alternative  that 
comes  to  mind  first  is  that  of  having  a  na- 
tional  at-large  election.     Thla  would   cer- 
tainly Insure  that  everyone   bad  an  equal 
voice  in^the  selection  of  representatives  and 
consequently  that  there  would  be  fair  i^>por- 
tlonment. 

A  closer  examination  of  this  at-Iarge  elec- 
tion presents  a  leas  optimistic  picture.    With 
a  single  majority  and  a  single  minority  tbe 
winner,  In  essence,  takes  all  and  no  one  Is 
present  to  speak  tbe  dissident  minority  voice, 
"nie  minority  becomes  dependent  upon  tbe 
majority  to  be  benevolent  without  the  bene- 
fit of  a  nagging,  loyal  opposition.    In  effect, 
this  would  destroy  two  party  politics.    Many 
factors  have   been   advanced "  as   bases   of 
representation  other  than  strict  accord  with 
population:  such  as  geography,  historical  tra- 
dition, political  unit  boimdartes,  and  prop- 
erty value  to  name  but  a  few.    Tbe  burning 
question  is  whether  and  how  extensively  they 
may  be  used.    Some  fundamental  questions 
of  public  political  policy  need  to  be  deter- 
mined as  they  become  reflected  in  a  system 
of  representetion.    What  is  it  that  needs  to 
be  protected — property  Interests  or  people? 
What  is  the  ultimate  basis  of  suffrage — what 
one  stands  to  gain  from  government  or  what 
one   stands   to   lose   to   government?     Tbe 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  clarified 
this   public   policy  when   It  said,   "Neither 
acres,  nor  trees,  nor  cows  are  entitled  to  vote, 
and  their  owners  should  not  be  favored  in 
tbe  legislative  councils  because  of  tbe  fact 
of  ownership."  " 

Historically,  our  country  in  ejecting  the 
idea  of  at-large  elections  in  an  effort  to  make 
sm«  different  interests  were  beard  in  govern- 
ment settled  on  representation  based  on  fac- 
tors such  aa  history  and  geography.  There 
are  those  current  writers  who  feel  this  Is  as 
Important  a  Judgment  as  has  been  made  In 
determining  apportionment,  even  more  so 
than  making  sure  every  person  Is  equally 
repreeented.  A  state  has  the  right  to  make 
this  policy  decision,  according  to  Justice 
Harlan  in  his  dissent  to  the  Baker  decision 
and  it  Is  no  more  illogical  or  discriminatory 
than  levying  a  tax  on  projMrty  rather  than 
Income.     Both   are   leglalativs  Jiidgments." 


apportionment,  however  and  this  legislative 
judgment  gives  eqiul  voice  to  minority  sec- 
tions such  as  rural  areas,  the  cry  of  dlscriml- 
natlon  U  Immediately  raised.  In  response 
to  a  propossd  Constitutional  Amendment  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Dlrksen  (discussed  later 
in  this  paper)  which  would  give  tbe  states 
the  right  to  eventually  make  such  a  legisla- 
tive Judgment  an  editorial  of  a  leading  maga- 
Bine  proclaimed,  "let  no  one  be  deceived. 
The  propoeed  amendment  actually  Is  based 


to  bis  pro^Mcts  for  reelection  ?'■ "  No~le_ 
a  Parliamentarian  than  Kdmimd  Bmke  sets 
a  represenUtlve  sssembly  as  being  responsi- 
ble to  tbe  whole.  He  writes:  ^^ 
"Parliament  is  not  a  congress  of  ambassa- 
dors from  different  and  hostile  interests, 
which  Interests  each  must  maintain,  as  an 
agent  and  advocate,  against  other  agenu  and 
advocates;  ParUament  U  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly of  one  nation,  with  one  interest- 
that  of   the   whole — where   not  local  pur- 


upon  the  wrongbeaded  premise  that  some     poses,  not  local  prejudices,  ought  to  eiSd*! 

Americans  are  mor*  -nrth.  t»,o«  ^*k-..._.»     ^ut   the  general   good,   resulting  fromtol; 

general  reason  of  tbe  whole.  You  choose  a 
member  Indeed:  but  when  you  have  chosen 


Americans  are  more  worthy  than  others — in 
short,  that  men  who  live  in  the  open  coun- 
try, near  the  soil,  possess  a  natural  ability 
and  earthly  wisdom  that  entitles  them  to 
dominate  the  corrupted  city  dwellers."  ■■ 

Part  of  the  argument  for  unit  representa- 
tion rests  in  the  theory  of  bi-camerallsm. 
The  proposed  Dlrksen  Amendment  la  t>ased 
on  this  also.  BaaicaUy  its  logic  is  that 
the  United  States  Congress  is  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  both  population  and  units. 
In  keeping  with  this  precedent  there  ought 
to  be  an  opportunity  for  one  house  of  each 
state  legislature  to  be  based  on  a  plan  alm- 
llar  to  that  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  This  Federal  analogy  argument  was 
foreseen  and  answered  by  Woodrow  Wilson 
many  years  ago  when  be  wrote: 

"No  such  historical  reason  exists  for  hav- 
ing two  hoiues  In  the  States.  The  object 
of  the  Federal  arrangement  is  the  represen- 
tation of  the  two  elements  on  which  the  Na- 
tional Government  rests,  namely,  the  pop- 
ular wlU  and  a  Federal  Union  of  SUtee.  The 
State  legislatures  have  two  houses  simply 
for  purposes  of  deUberateness  In  legisla- 
tion .  .  .  The  double  organisation  repre- 
sents no  principle,  but  only  an  effort  at  pru- 
dence." ** 

Another  idea  of  interest  and  importance 
that  should  not  be  overlooked  is  the  outlook 
of    the     representative     (not    represented) 
body.    To  pursue  this  question  is  to  a&k — to 
whom  do  the  representatives  owe  a  respon- 
sibility, only  to  those  who  voted  for  them, 
to  tho/^  of  tbe  particular  area  from  which 
they  come,  or  to  the  state  or  nation  (which- 
ever the  case  may  be  in  a  state  or  national 
body)  as  a  whole?    In  abort,  la  he  an  agent 
of  his  senders  or  an  official  of  the  govern- 
ment aa  a  whole?    To  the  extent  that  be  Is 
seen  as  an  official  of  the  whole  the  question 
of  the  means  of  election  and  the  basis  of 
apportionment  lessens  in  significance.    That 
our  country  and  its  government  Is  viewed  as 
a  whole  unit  was  declared  by  President  Lin- 
coln In  his  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  se- 
cession.    The  Constitution  is  a  c(»npact  of 
the  people  of  the  Umted  States  and  not  a 
compact  between  the  States."    This  was  a 
basic  premise  on  which  the  conflict  o<  the 
Civil  War  was.  in  large  part,  based.    Lewis 
Dexter  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  legis- 
lators are  not  at  all  united  in  their  approach 
to  this  question.    They  see  their  obligations 
either  to  this  whole  or  to  their  own  constit- 
uency   exclusively.    Other    possible    obliga- 
tions such  as  to  foreign  allies,  for  example, 
are  seldom  considered."    Strong  motives  for 
responsibilities  to  voters  occur  frequently. 
Dexter  again  cites,  "A  Congressman  of  my 
acquaintance  took  about  100  letters  which 
he  received  on  a  particular  issue  and  checked 
the  registration  of  the  writers.    He  found 
that  almost  three-quarters  of  them  were  not 
registered  in  his  district.    What  difference 


him.  he  is  not  a  member  of  Bristol,  but  be 
is  a  member  of  Parliament."" 

That  Congress  Is  a  national  assembly  may 
be  seen  by  the  facts  that  Congressional  sal- 
aries are  paid  from  the  National  treasury, 
each  house  is  the  Judge  of  the  qualifications 
of  its  own  members,  and  may  make  its  own 
rules  and  discipline  Its  members.  The  «»m^ 
arguments  can  be  made  for  state  legislatures 
representing  the  state  as  a  whole  rather  than 
counties  or  other  smaller  units,  why  then. 
If  we  are  to  accept  this  premise,  do  legUlstots 
feel  so  responsible  to  the  Interests  of  their 
own  home  location?  Why  wouldn't  at-large 
elections  Insure  the  most  equitable  means 
of  selecting  representatives  oriented  to  the 
whole  and  why  then  worry  about  malappor- 
tionment at  all  7  Without  dealing  again  with 
theee  questions  we  seem  to  have  come  the 
full  circle  in  this  discussion  of  represents- 
tlon.  The  most  we  might  say  is  that  an 
elected  body  may  and  usually  will  be  both 
a  set  of  agents  from  different  Interests  as 
well  as  a  representative  group  determining 
tbe  common  Interest. 

As  a  legislature  draws  Its  capacity  to  make 
law  from  its  representatives,  its  ability  to 
balance  the  Interests  of  the  community  rests 
with  its  ability  to  reflect  them  in  propor- 
tion to  their  actual  occurrence  In  the  com- 
munity itself."  We  are  concerned  then.  In 
sectirlng  a  representative  assembly  which  re- 
flects with  more  or  less  mathematical  exact- 
ness the  various  divisions  in  the  electorate. 
This  leads  us  to  an  examination  of  exactly 
what  is  fair  apportionment.  Two  elements 
are  suggested;  first  thlit  all  Interests  are 
heard  and  represented.  Friedrich  says  that 
ovir  system  requires  a  drawing  from  every 
geographical  area  of  the  country ,*>  and  Blckel 
carries  this  argiunent  to  Its  extreme,  but 
perhaps  logical  oonolusion  In  the  foUow- 
Ing  excerpt : 

"Is  It  Irrational  and  does  it  represent  no 
policy  to  vrish  to  maintain  two  party  balance 
in  a  State  of  predominantly  Democratic 
registration  by  Insuring  Republican  control  of 
one  boiise  of  the  legislature?  Is  It  irrational 
to  wish  to  insure  tbe  election  of  one  Be- 
pubUcan  repreaentatlve  from  Slanhattan?  Ii 
it  Irrational  or  otherwise  forbidden  so  to 
Gerrymander  districts  that  a  soUd  Negro  or 
Puerto  Rlcan  vote  is  insiired,  thus  making 
certain  that  legislative  bodies  will  contain 
members  of  these  minority  groups?"" 

The  second  factor  appears  to  be  that  these 
Interests  are  heard  and  represented  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size.  In  other  words,  fslr 
representation  Is  an  assurance  that  each 
person  will  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an 
equal  opportunity  to  share  m  the  poUtlcsl 
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process  through  which  th«  (persons  charged 
vjth  the  legislative  fimcti^  are  choeen. 
Allan  Sindler  has  sent  out  V^e  meanings  of 
these  two  terms  succmctlyi  When  be  said, 
•The  more  equally  representsu  are  the  voters, 
the  more  equitable  can  the  ripportionment' 
be  said  to  be.  Conversely.]  I'malapportlon- 
ment'  sets  in  at  some  point-^-the  exact  loca- 
tion depending  on  one's  standards — as  one 
moves  away  from  an  identlbai  1:1  ratio  of 
representation  among  all  voims  throughout 
tU  poUUcal  subdivisions.'"*    I 

■XAFPOSnONlCE  (* 

As  has  already  been  noteli  much  of  the 
legislative  history  of  our  ooimtry  teetlflea  to 
the  Importance  of  the  right  to  vote.  We  have 
moved  to  throw  down  suffrage  barriers  based 
on  wealth,  sex,  former  condition  of  slavery 
or  lerrltude,  race  and  abllll^  to  pay  taxes. 
The  reapportloiunent  issue  sxtends  the  im- 
portance of  voting  by  saylng.jiyi  essence,  that 
not  only  the  right  to  vote,  bui  (the  right  to  an 
equal  vote  Is  basic  to  dem<^ratlc  survival. 
The  process  of  reapportionment  begins  when 
notice  is  taken  of  such  inequality  of  voting 
(trength  and  steps  are  inaugurated  to 
equalize  it  as  much  as  pos^ble.  So  far  we 
have  been  talking  in  term^  of  apportion- 
ment m  general,  but  it  must  be  realized  at 
this  pc^nt  that  It  affects  le^aUve  Ufe  at 
two  levels  of  government.  IMstlnguishment 
needs  to  be  made  between  rbftpportlonment 
ot  State  legislatures,  which  bty  and  large  has 
occupied  the  bulk  of  time  and  effort  of  the 
oourts,  and  Congressional  mdlstricting — ^In 
other  words  dravring  up  cq  iftl  districts  In 
terms  of  population  from  tyhich  to  send 
representatives  to  the  Unite  1  States  House 
ot  Representatives.  The  reeaon  that  these 
two  aspects  of  the  reapportionment  prob- 
lem are  seldom  separated  In  general  discus- 
dons  U  that  the  reeponslbi  Ity  aa  well  aa 
the  failure  to  act  Is  Inherenjt!  In  the  states. 
The  problem  has  gained  prominence,  with 
obvious  necessity  when  the  states  have 
fsUed  m  their  reeponsibilitiss  to  make  the 
neceesary  adjustments.  A  ! second  dlstln- 
gulshment  that  needs  to  be  khade  for  clari- 
flcation  pertains  to  the  mMbod  of  reap- 
portionment. How  should  Of  rather  how  is 
this  all  coming  about?  In  the  early  19th 
century  in  England,  notice ,  *was  taken  of 
what  was  termed  rotten  boifdugbs  and  the 
problem  of  malapportioimienit  in  general  by 
PirUament.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  spon- 
sored by  the  Whig  government  of  Earl  Grey — 

In  eeaence  a  piece  of  natloniU  legislation 

sffected  the  then  desired  rebiedy.  This  Is 
the  second  concern,  for  when  a  leglslattire 
■ppean  to  be  unable  or  even  unwilling  to 
participate  in  its  own  reappoHlozmient,  who 
wlU,  or  can  do  it  for  the  leglsliUve  body?  Do 
the  oourts  have  this  power?  In  general,  the 
««8pporUonment  controversy  has  raged  over 
the  Judicial  Judgments  madi  and  not  over 
the  legislative  efforts.  i 

The  legislature,  and  espediay  thoee  legls- 
istors  who  have  felt  a  respo^i^lblllty  to  en- 
We  In  self  reapportionment  hive  been  ham- 
•»uag  by  a  variety  of  barriirs.  The  SUte 
constitutions,  for  one  tblnkl  which  have 
created  and  ouUined  the  po^rs  and  orga- 
mntlonal  structure  of  the  likslatures  were 
wted  (the  bulk  of  them)  ifi  the  18th  and 
wth  centuries  when  government  was  con- 
™Med  as  something  less  than  desirable— a 
»««ary  evU  so  to  speak,  but  surely  not  a 
posiuve  instrument  of  socletti"  Legislative 
"Vportionment  by  the  leglslAtures  has  been 
wnpared  to  do-lt-yourselfsSfcery,  "a  paln- 
™  Job  that  is  apt  to  be  dontTbadly."  Self 
mterests,  whether  personal, 
tlonal  make  It  difficult  to  1 
">  Maryland,  for  example. 
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an  or  emo- 
the  scalpel. 
General  As- 
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sembly  In  Its  efforts  at  Congressional  redls- 
tricUng  could  not  bring  itself  to  eliminate 
one  of  the  three  representatives  sent  exclu- 
sively from  Baltimore  city.  It  may  be  noted 
that  all  three  mctmibents  have  sufficient 
seniority  to  hold  Important  and  powerful 
committee  memberships  in  Congress  and  all 
three  belong  to  the  party  that  controls  the 
General  Assembly.  Consequently,  the  legis- 
latxire  failed  to  adopt  a  plan.  It  now  re- 
mains f«  the  Federal  District  Court  to  do  It 
for  them.  The  most  obvious  question  that 
comes  to  mind  is  whether  a  malapportloned 
legislature  can  introspect  its  attention  and 
cure  Itself?  Can  one  expect  a  bill  approving 
the  destruction  of  a  system  to  be  adopted  by 
that  very  same  system?  Mayor  McKeldln  of 
Baltimore  does  not  think  so.** 

"I  cannot  find  it  In  my  heart  to  castigate 
the  members  of  the  State  legislature  who 
vote,  in  effect,  to  maintain  their  own  advan- 
tage and  that  of  their  constituents.  I  may 
not  like  the  way  they  vote,  and  I  may  not 
like  the  consequences,  but  I  recognize  their 
vote,  in  terms  of  poUtical  reaUty.  as  inevitable 
and  natural." 

Maryland,  In  effect,  was  stuck  without  the 
help  of  court  Intervention.  The  state  ballot 
of  1960  called  for  a  consensus  vote  by  the 
Maryland  voters  on  the  issue  of  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  200,439  voters  approved 
such  a  call  while  66,998  disapproved.  In 
spite  of  this  almost  4-1  edge  and  in  viola- 
tion of  Article  XIV,  Section  2  of  the  Mary- 
land Constitution  the  General  Assembly  has 
refused  to  pass  enabling  legislation  to  call 
such  a  convention  which  could  have  laid 
the  groundwork  for  reapportloimient.  Crit- 
ics point  out,  however,  that  the  delegates 
to  such  a  convention  would  be  selected  on 
the  same  malapportloned  basis  as  thoee  In 
the  Assembly  and  consequently,  the  Con- 
vention would  have  served  no  useful  pur- 
pose. The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  has 
written  off  any  chance  of  self-reapportlon- 
ment  when  it  said,  "the  chances  of  the  ap- 
pellant's obtaining  reUef  from  the  infringe- 
ment upon  their  alleged  Constitutional 
rights,  other  than  from  the  courts,  is  so  re- 
mote as  to  be  practically  nil."  It  must  be 
said  that  even  in  the  face  of  legislative  In- 
activity the  courts  have  stepped  in  vrtth  the 
greatest  of  reluctance.  A  Federal  District 
Court  in  Alabama  said  In  1962  that  tbe 
"duty  to  reapportion  rests  clearly  on  the 
legislature  and  the  court  was  acting  only 
because  of  long-continued  default  and  total 
Inability  of  the  legislature  to  reapportion 
Itself.""  The  reluctance  of  some  has  gone 
BO  far  as  to  be  patently  optimistic.  Tet 
their  optimism  carriea  a  hint  that  a  judicial 
course  of  action  is  still  open. 

"The  legislative  branch  has.  as  yet  failed 
to  act.  So  long  as  time  remains  for  perform- 
ance, we  cannot  presume  that  once  their 
duty  has  been  called  to  their  attention  they 
will  fall  to  carry  it  out."  " 

"...  if  the  legislature  neglects  or  refuses 
to  make  a  fair,  equitable  and  constitutional 
apportiormient  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  1988  legislature  has  been  In  session,  then 
plaintiffs  or  others  should  not  be  prejudiced 
or  prevented,  by  the  decision  in  this  ease, 

"  Testimony  of  Theodore  McKeldin,  noted 
supra  at  note  4.  p.  7  at  page  834.  The  fol- 
lowing exchange  was  recorded  on  page  839. 
Senator  Tydlngs:  "Could  you  conceive  of 
the  Maryland  legislature  submitting  for  the 
people  of  Maryland  a  fair  apportiormient 
plan  under  the  present  constituted  malap- 
portloned State  Assembly?"  Mr.  McKeldln, 
"That  would  be  impossible.  In  my  opinion." 
Senator  Tydlngs:  '"That  Is  right— means 
nothing  when  you  have  a  malapportloned 
legislature  which  is  submitting  the  plan  to 
tbe  people." 

"Sims  v.  Frank,  308  F.  Supp.  481  (MJ>. 
Ala.  1962)  at  p.  441. 

"  Mlchell  V.  Rousseau.  IBS  A.  and  817.  Vt. 
1962.  at  p.  823. 


from  appealing  to  a  federal  ooort  fcr  re- 
dress."" 

Why  should  the  courts  feel  this  rduetance 
to  speak  out  in  these  cases?  If  one  has  been 
Injured  hasn't  it  been  the  historic  purpoM 
and  function  of  the  courto  to  give  him  asslat- 
ance?  Is  it  not  the  court  that  make*  the 
aggrieved  the  equal  of  the  aggravator?  Lee 
Rankin  strongly  supports  the  judicial  action 
at  this  point  when  he  notes  that,  "tbe  Su- 
preme Court  in  its  hUtoric  action  in  the  re- 
apportloiunent cases  has  been  faithful  to  its 
great  role  as  the  protector  of  democratic 
rights  and  InstltuUons."  •  In  req>onae  to 
the  accusation  that  by  such  action  the  Court 
has  subjected  itself  to  a  loss  of  prestige  ha 
replies  that  It  would  have  lost  more  prestlga 
by  ignoring  the  problem  than  by  facing  It. 
Another,  but  related  Issue  is  the  question 
of  propriety  of  a  federal  court  intervening  in 
the  matter  of  the  organization  of  state  and 
local  governments.  Thus,  the  delicate  rela- 
tionship of  federalism  is  subjected  to  more 
pressure.  Mayor  McKeldin  raised  this  con- 
cern, even  though  recognizing  the  inability 
of  his  state  to  cure  its  own  problem.  He 
somewhat  answered  his  own  fears  by  saying, 
"However,  they  (Constitutional  framers)  did 
not  intend  the  preservation  of  states'  rights 
at  the  expense  of  individual  rights,  and  they 
wisely  provided  Instruments  and  mechanisms 
by  which  the  Federal  Goverrunent  might  re- 
store individual  rights  whenever  these  latter 
were  threatened  at  any  other  level  of  govern- 
ment." "  Another  fear  of  critics  is  that  the 
court  is  now  entering  an  area  where  it  be- 
comes Involved  in  partisan  political  policies, 
for  beneath  the  surface  of  most  of  the  caaea 
there  has  lain  a  poUUcal  struggle.  Ranifin 
recognizes  this,  but  says  it  U  inevitable. 

"Reapportionment  normally  Involves  »' 
stniggle  of  one  political  group  against  an- 
other for  Increased  power.  The  manifest 
purpose  of  reapportionment  suits  Is  to  aid 
the  complainants  in  their  efforts  to  exert  a 
greater  Influence  on  legislation  and  political 
decisions  than  these  who  are  in  control  of 
the  leglalature.  In  such  a  contest  it  is  Im- 
possible to  avoid  the  bitterness  engendered 
by  the  effort  to  redistribute  political  influ- 
ence from  a  group  of  'haves'  to  a  group  of 
•have  nets'." «  •-     *■ 

Such  an  attitude  Is  tempered  with  a  oau-' 
tlous  warning  from  others.  McCloskey  sug- 
gests that  the  courts'  value  as  constitutional 
tribimals  would  be  seriously  Jeopardized  if 
the  public  began  to  come  to  the  conduslco 
that  they  were  merdy  another  legislature  and 
that  Judicial  appeal  was  just  another  way  of 
expressing  a  super  layer  Imposed  on  tbe  leg- 
islative process."  Perhaps  tradltlonaUy.  the 
strongest  argument  agadiut  Judicial  Inter- 
vention in  such  cases  was  a  lack  of  dlscem- 
able,  effective  remedies  to  be  used  by  tha 
courts.  Some  remedies  that  have  been  sug- 
gested and  used_to  a  degree  are:  InJimcUona 
against  election  officials  restraining  t.hjtw^ 
from  holding  elections  without  a  correction 
of  existing  nuOapportionment,"  at-large 
elections — thus  eliminating  the  discrepandas 
of  unequal  districts,"  and  writs  of  mandamus 
Issued  against  the  leglsUture  Itself.  (The 
latter  is  not  llkdy  to  be  used  In  view  of  tha 
difficulty  of  holdmg  an  entire  legislature  in 
contempt  for  failure  to  comply.)  The  lack 
of  effective  remedies  hss  not  seemed  to  pre- 
sent any  discoverable  hardship  and  tha  courts 

"  Wisconsin  ▼.  Zimmerman.  209  F.  Supp. 
188  (WJ>.  Wis.  1962)  at  p.  188. 

"Rankin,  J.  Lee,  "The  High  Price  Exacted 
for  Not  Entering  The  Political  Thicket."  16 
American  Unlverdty  Law  Review  1.  Dec.  1966, 
at  page  27. 

*>  Testimony  of  Theodore  McKeldln,  dted 
supra  note  4,  p.  7,  at  p.  831. 

■>  Rankin,  op.  clt  at  p.  3. 

■  McCloskey,  op.  clt.  at  p.  87. 

Si  Saunders  v.  Gray,  308  F,  Supp.  188  (ND. 
Oa.  1983) . 

M  Canoll  ▼.  Becker.  388  VS.  S80,  1983. 
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b*T«  not  mffend  sny  apparent  Ioh  of  praa- 
ttg*  beeauaa  at  If.  MoCloakey  reports  no 
Inatance  of  leflalative  defiance  In  the  face  of 
a  Judicial  pronouncement  •■  since  the  be(ln- 
oJnf  of  these  cases.  This  says  sometblnc  of 
a  Tery  significant  nature  about  the  position 
of  the  courts  In  our  political  soctocy. 

Tlie  remainder  of  this  section  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  look  at  a  sample  of  the  cases  that 
have  affected  apportionment.    BaslcaUy  the 
Issue  that  brou^t  the  question  to  the  court's 
attention  was  that  tinequal  representation 
in  State  leglstattires  and  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  was  a  denial  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  as  required 
by  the  14th  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion.   In  othsr  words,  a  person  In  a  district 
of  greater  population  and  yet  represented  by 
an  equal  or  lesser  number  of  representatives 
than  one  living  In  a  district  of  lesser  popu- 
lation was  not  given  an  equal  voice  In  the 
creation  of  law;  therefc»'e  be  was  not  equally 
protected.    That  these  cases  have  been  Im- 
portant Is  hardly  a  disputed  fact.    Senator 
Sam  Xavnr  of  North  Carolina  In  one  of  our 
semliuu'  sessions  stated  that  In  his  opinion 
the  "courts  have  best  influenced  the  legisla- 
tive iwoeess  through  the  reapportionment 
caass."    Lee  Rankin  feels  that  the  BoJIcer  v. 
Carr  decision,  among  others  of  Its  successors 
will  probably  "have  a  more  far-reaching  effect 
on  the  natiire  and  development  of  American 
-life  and  Institutions  than  any  other  pro- 
noiincements  .  .  .  within  modem  tlmee."" 
PotentlaUy  the  effect  of  these  decisions  wlU 
reach  every  subsequent  piece  of  legislation. 
Let  us  look  briefly  at  some  of  these  deelslooa. 
The  tradition  that  bad  developed  In  re- 
apportionment cases  was  spelled  out  In  Cole- 
ffrove  V.  Oreen,"  a  1940  case.    Colegrove  held, 
on  a  question  of  Inequities  In  Congressional 
districts,  that  malapportionment  Is  a  "po- 
Utlcal  quastlon"  and  therefore  not  meet  for 
Judicial-  determination.    Political  questions 
are  those  for  which  redress  should  be  sought 
In  the  electoral,  not  Judicial  process;  there- 
fore such  a  quesUon  was  held  to  be  non- 
justiciable.   The  Supreme  Court  developed 
this  doctrine  of  non-jusUdablllty  on  several 
grounds.    The  wrong  complained  of  was  not 
a  private  wrong,  but  one  suffered  by  the 
entire  body  politic.    To  Involve  the  Judiciary 
In  the  poUtlcs  of  the  people  Is  "hostUe  to  a 
demoeratto  system."    A  due  regard  for  the 
effective  woriclng  of  our  government  dictates 
that  one  branch  should  not  do  what  Is  the 
responsibility  of  another.    A  flnal  argument 
even  saw  the  Constitution  aa  being  sufll- 
dently  viable  to  permit  malapportionment. 
tf  leglsUtlvely  determined. 

OomiUUm  v.  Lightfoot "  Is  seen  as  an  as- 
sertion that  the  general  matter  of  appor- 
tionment Is  Justiciable  xmder  certain  cir- 
cumstances. This  decision,  handed  down 
In  1000  held  that  the  State  legislature  of 
Alabama  could  not  recast  the  municipal 
boundaries  of  Tuskegee  In  such  a  way  as  to 
exclude  the  plaintiffs  from  a  rightfully  held 
right  to  vote  In  mxinlcipal  elections.  The 
Court  stated.  *t>eflalatlve  control  over  mu- 
nldpaUtles  no  less  than  other  State  power, 
lies  within  the  scope  of  relevant  limitations 
Imposed  by  the  United  States  Constitution. 
The  opposite  conclusion,  urged  upon  us  by 
respondents,  would  sanction  the  achieve- 
ment by  a  state  of  any  impairment  of  vot- 
ing rlghU  whatever,  so  long  as  It  was  cloaked 
In  the  garb  of  the  realignment  of  political 
subdivisions.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the 
guarantees  Imbedded  In  the  Constitution 
of  the  TJnlted  SUtes  may  thus  be  manipu- 
lated out  of  existence."  •• 

By  far,  the  case  that  opened  the  door  for 
extensive  Judicial  examination  of  apportlon- 


"  UeCloskey,  noted  supra  at  note  8.  p.  87. 

•*  Rankin,  op.  elt.  at  p.  1. 

-  Oolegrove  v.  Oreen.  328  U^.  548. 1940. 

•  OomlUlon  v.  Lightfoot.  384  U.S.  SSB.  1080 

•Ib«d.a«S4«-945. 


ment  was  Bolter  o.  Carr.^  This  case  was 
brought  by  a  citizen  of  Tennessee  who  noted 
that  the  Tenneesee  State  legislature,  con- 
trary to  State  constitutional  reqtilrements 
had  not  reapportioned  for  sixty  years.  The 
complaint  was  brought  on  the  basis  that 
such  malapportionment — ^the  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  legislature  to  reapportion — 
constituted  a  denial  to  the  plaintiff  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the  14th 
Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court,  In  a  precedent 
shattering  1963  decision  held  this  to  be  a 
Justiciable  Issue  and  preceded  to  make  tbelr 
examination.  At  least  two  things  are  Im- 
portant to  note  here:  flrst  of  all  it  is  a  case 
of  the  federal  court  determining  that  a  State 
leglsUture  was  violating  thU  Individual  right 
and  second,  that  the  iMue  was  brought  un- 
der the  14th  Amendment — a  charge  of  dis- 
crimination— and  not  on  the  old  orthodox 
Issue  that  malapportionment  was  a  violation 
of  the  Constitutional  guarantee  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  State  government.  Justice 
Brennan  In  stating  the  decision  laid  the 
issue  of  non-Justlclabillty  of  a  political  ques- 
tion by  saying,  "The  poUtlcal  question  doc- 
trine, a  tool  for  malntalnance  of  government 
order,  will  not  be  so  applied  as  to  promote 
only  disorder."  » 

It  would  appear  to  me,  In  terms  of  the 
matter  of  representation  and  the  legislative 
process,   that  the  Court  set  definite  limits 
on  the  utility  of  the  presentiy  defined  doc- 
trine.   For     example.     It     U     questionable 
whetiber    repreeentativee    who    have    been 
elected  from  an  unchallenged  and  malap- 
porttoned    district    could    have   their    prior 
election  challenged  and  subsequenUy  thrown 
out  on  the  basis  of  this  case.     ".  .  when  the 
senators  and  representatives  of  a  State  are 
admitted  to  the  coimclls  of  the  Union,  the 
authority  of  the  government  under  which 
they  are  appointed,  as  well  as  its  republican 
character.  Is  recognised  by  the  proper  con- 
stitutional authority.     And  Its  decision  Is 
binding  on  ev«7  other  department  of  the 
government  and  could  not  be  questioned  In 
a  Judicial  tribunal."  ••    Justice  Douglas  In  a 
concurring  opinion  stated  that  the  test  under 
which  apportionment  Is  to  be  Judged  is  not 
universal  equality,  but  whether  or  not  the 
malapportionment   Injects  an  obvious   and 
invidious    discrimination    on    the    plaintiff. 
The  Baker  case  hss.  It  goes  without  saying, 
been  roundly  discussed  and  resoundly  oussed. 
McKay  calls  It  one  of  the  two  most  Important 
cases  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
20th  century."    Baker  servee  to  strengthen 
and  extend  the  most  important  voting  func- 
tion by  protecting  the  Integrl^  of  the  vote 
which  Is  cast.    Without  this  Integrity,  says 
McKay,  the  vote  Is  meaningless.    The  dissent 
in  Baker  follows  the  old  rule  laid  down  In 
Colegrove;  that  the  redress.  If  any.  Is  to  be 
found  in  an   "Informed,   clvlcally  militant 
electorate."  and  not  in  the  courts.    "Do  not 
the  legislatures  have  the  right  to  remain 
sUent?"  asks  Justice  Harlan  in  a  dissenting 
opinlon.««    Legislative  inaction  may  be  seen 
to  be  as  surely  an  exercise  of  legislative  power 
as  legislative  action. 

"Surely  It  lies  within  the  province  of  a 
state  legislature  to  conclude  that  an  »«i«t«T>g 
allocation  of  senators  and  representatives 
constitutes  a  desirable  balance  of  geographi- 
cal and  demographlcal  representation,  or  that 
in  the  Interest  of  stability  of  government  It 
would  be  best  to  defer  for  some  further  ttn^^ 
the  redistribution  of  seats  In  the  state  legis- 
lature." " 


"Baker  v.  Carr,  S8B  UB,  188.  1983. 

«  Baker  v.  Okrr,  supra  at  page  315. 

•  Ibid,  at  p.  330. 

"McKay,  op.  clt.  (Along  with  the  school 
desegregation  cass— Brown  v.  Board  of  Kdu- 
catlon). 

"  Baker  v.  Carr,  supra  at  p.  888. 

-Ibid. 


Bofcer  was  foUowed  in  1984  by  Beynoitfs  v 
Stmt.-  The  Jteynolds  case  restated  the 
Bafcer  concept— that  the  "Equal  Protection 
Clatise"  req\Ures  substantially  equal  legisla- 
tive representation  for  all  dtlaens  of  a  sute 
regardless  of  where  they  reside.  ThU  de- 
cision went  further  In  a  more  specific  man- 
ner to  declare  that  Ih  a  bicameral  state  i«f 
laUture  the  seats  of  both  houses  must  be 
apportioned  substantially  on  a  population  ba- 
sis. This  hit  virtually  aU  of  the  leglslatutes 
In  the  country.  These  bodies  have  had  at 
least  one  house  apportioned  on  a  basis  other 
than  population.  These  covmty  or  unit  arsM 
of  representation  that  were  involved  wen 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  locus  of  ex- 
treme Inequities  In  proportional  repreeenta- 
tlon.  It  had  become  a  matter  that  the  coun- 
ty  or  the  unit  or  the  chief  economic  or  oth- 
er Interest  group  was  that  which  was  being 
prtmarUy  represented.  This  was  what  the  Su! 
preme  Coivt  was  now  striking  down  when 
they  said,  "Legislators  represent  people,  not 
trees  or  acres.  Legislators  are  elected  by 
voters,  not  farms  or  cities  or  economic  In- 
terests. As  long  as  ours  Is  a  repreeenUtive 
form  of  government  elected  direcUy  by  and 
dlrectiy  representative  of  the  people,  the 
right  to  elect  legislators  In  a  free  and  imlm- 
palred  fashion  is  a  bedrock  of  our  political 
system."  •» 

To  dUute  the  weight  of  a  vtote,  continued 
the  court,  because  of  the  reeldence  of  the 
voter  impairs  his  basic  constitutional  rights 
\uider  the  14th  Amendment  as  much  as  In- 
vidious discrimination  based  on  race,  sex 
or  economic  status.  Political  equality  can 
mean  only  one  thing — one  person,  one  vote. 
A  state  may  no  longer  give  consideration  to 
any  of  the  following  as  an  apportionment 
basis;  history  or  tradition,  economic  or  group 
Interests,  area,  geography,  deelre  to  insure 
effective  representation  for  sparsely  settied 
areas,  availability  (x  access  of  citizens  to 
their  repreeentativee,  theorlee  of  bicameral- 
Ism — except  as  ap>proved  by  the~Court,  oc- 
cupation, attempt  to  balance  urban  and  niral 
power,  and  the  preference  of  a  majority  of 
voters  m  the  state.  It  may  have  been  this 
last,  as  much  as  any  other  idea  that  prompted 
Justice  Harlan  In  his  dissenting  opinion  to 
Reynolds  when  he  said,  "I  believe  that  the 
vitality  of  our  political  system  on  which  In 
the  last  analyslis  all  else  depends.  Is  weak- 
ened by  rellaace  on  the  judiciary  for  politi- 
cal reform;  in  time  a  complacent  body  poli- 
tic may  result." 

DTKT  or  SXAPPOBTlONKOfT  ON  THX 
l.SOTBI.STIVK  FSOCISS 

The  task  of  drawing  some  conclusions  Is 
at  once  the  most  dUBcult  in  the  analysis  of 
this  problem  and  yet  few  of  the  observstioni 
that  have  been  made  In  this  paper  are  sep- 
arata from  the  legislative  process.  That  ap- 
portionment Is  vitally  concerned  with  the 
legislative  process  U  not  in  dispute.  The 
only  figures  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  Im- 
portance of  single  votes  were  a  part  of  s 
film"  which  claimed  that  In  an  ofl-yesr 
election  the  winner  could  be  determined  by 
getting  the  votes  of  an  uncommitted  3  or  4 
out  of  every  100  voters  in  each  precinct  of 
each  district.  The  issue  of  apportionment 
which  is  directly  Involved  in  the  location  of 
these  boundarlee  and  the  population  make- 
up of  those  districts  and  precincts  becomes  s 
nialor  factor  in  who  gets  elected  to  serve  In 
the  legislative  halls  of  our  country.  Now 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  ordered  the  re- 
apportionment of  leglslat\ires  along  certain 
lines  and  the  fact  that  states  are  voluntarily 
complying  one  wonders  what  changes  will  be 
evident. 

One  of  the  feais  that  was  expressed  ss  s 
reaction  to  the  Jteynolds  v.  Sinu  decision 


"  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  UJS.  633.  1904. 
*'  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  supra  at  p.  663. 
•  "Where  Were  Tou?"  a  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany FUm  produead  ab6ut  1900. 
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from  Evxanr  Dnucsxif,  United  States 
gmator  from  Illinois.  Seniior  Doucssn 
dalBS  that  In  o\ir  basts  to  eve  the  ills  <tf 

ivsl  dominated  malapporUon  Kt  legislatures 
««  wUl  Jump  to  the  opposite  extreme  which 
II  tqually  as  disastrous.  "Ih  turning  the 
oootrol  of  the  State  leglalatune^  over  to  the 
dtlss.  the  coxirt  Is  giving  to  ijhe  city  bosses 
tte  power  to  tax  and  with  Iti  the  power  to 
^Mtroy.""  It  becomes  evidentt  that  Just  as 
mtisnltes  have  suspected  rural  interests  be- 
cMue  of  what  they  have  done  }h  the  leglala- 
tuTM  so  the  rural  interests  arej  now  afraid  of 
vbst  will  happen  when  the  "slue  goes  on  the 
other  foot."  Dnuu»r  claims  {^at  the  dty 
•"inKMnes"  will  determine  whj««  roads  will 
bt  built,  where  school  funds  Will  go,  where 
police  protection  will  be  provided  and  the 
dltposltlon  of  welfare  funds.  Kumbers.  say 
DBKSSM,  don't  hold  the  key  to  wisdom  In 
Mrms  of  questions  of  public  poUcy.  Now,  he 
ebsrges,  because  of  the  decree  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  California  can  be  ;4omlnated  by 
Um  Angelee  and  San  Frandsooti  Michigan  by 
Dstrdt;  New  York  State  by  the!  live  boroughs 
of  New  York  City  and  Pennsyl^nla  by  PhU- 
idelphla  and  Pittsburgh.  To  aUswer,  at  leaat 
In  part,  this  fear  one  need  only  look  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  Since  the  ad(^tion  of 
the  popular  election  amendment  potentially 
the  large  urban  areas  or  cities  in  the  states 
oould  control  the  election  of  the  states'  two 
StnaUvs.  It  hardly  appears  tfttat  this  pos- 
dbllity  has  harmed  the  callbea  of  the  oocu- 
psnu  of  the  Senate.  The  cities  seemed  to 
htve  helped  in  electing  as  capable  Senators 
M  the  State  legislatures  did  before  them. 
Profeseor  Hanson  of  American  University 
dftims  this  lu-ban  conspiracy  \i  more  myth 
tlisn  possibility.  ' 

"Urban  and  suburban  dtlM^,  who  wUl 
receive  their  fair  share  of  legui^tors  at  long 
lift,  are  not  a  homogeneous  mass  of  human- 
Itf.  Their  Interests  and  politics  are,  as  a 
rule,  far  more  complex,  diverse,  and  divisive 
tbtn  rural  politics.  Majorities  and  minor- 
ity are  more  likely  to  rest  on  temporary 
flnslltlons  of  Interests  than  on ,  urban-rural 
dHvsge.""  T 

The  most  obvious  of  the  results  to  the 
lefldaUve  process  is  the  new  imd  more  ex- 
tensive activity  of  the  courts.  Now,  not  only 
may  a  court  exert  an  infiuence  an  legislation 
by  construing  its  meaning  uUon  question 
«nd  determining  its  constltu&nallty,  but 
It  may  also  look  Into  the  vmy  substance 
of  the  process  of  representation.  The  new 
concept  of  Judicial  restralnti  in  political 
qnettloDs  revolves  around  twc  points.  The 
Court  may  not  inquire  Into  ailf  matter  (1) 
cslllng  for  a  decision  by  a  pa4411el  and  co- 
equal branch  of  the  national  government,  or 
(1)  where  Judicially  discoverable  and  man- 
■Ceshle  standards  are  lacking.  The  question 
In  the  minds  of  many  In  this  reepect  la 
■hether  these  reapportionment  cases  Indl- 
«tea  trend  that  the  Suprems  Co\ut  will 
•••come  more  liberal  In  lU  Hqterpretation 
of  lU  jurisdiction.  Robert  Mckay  thinks  It 
»>l«ht.  Any  question  presentejito  a  federal 
«wn  m  a  proper  form  "arUlng  under  this 
Ooostltution,  the  Laws  of  the  United  States, 
ud  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made 
"JMler  their  authority,"  "  Is  Jusltlclabls.  "To 
tey  recognition  to  fundamedHal  constltu- 
***!  Issues  and  to  retreat  fr«i«  correction 
of  wrongs  discovered  by  inqulitr  would  be  a 
■d  confession  of  judldal  inability."  " 


Ahother   result    affecting    tl^^ 
P"*""  Is  that  authority  for  If 


leglsUtivs 
to 


•taKsxK,  EvxaxiT  McKmuil  UAJB.  "The 
"Vwme  Court  Is  Defying  The  Veople,"  Sat- 
"Wty  Evening  Post,  September  5b,  1904. 

"Testimony  of  Royce  Hansooi  before  the 
■•"•te  SubcoQuxUttee  on  Oonstitutional 
*">endment8,  op.  clt.  at  p.  683 

Corutitution  of  the  VnUed  i  'iates,  Artlds 
*n.8sctlon2. 

"McKay,  op.  clt.  at  p.  O5O-06| 
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apportion  themselves  on  bases  other  than 
population  can  come  only  firom  the  Consti- 
tutional amending  process.  As  in  the  cases 
of  poptilar  Senatorial  elections,  woman  suf- 
frage, Inooms  and  poU  tax  questions  an 
Amendmsnt  has  been  introduced.  Senator 
IkBKaxM,  on  August  11,  1966  introduced 
Senats  Joint  Resolution  lOS— "Propoatng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  preserve  to  the  people  of  each  State 
power  to  determine  the  composition  of  its 
Isglslature  and  the  apportionment  of  the 
membarshlp  thereof  In  aeoordanoe  with  law 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  This  proposed  amendment 
provides  that  in  the  case  of  a  bicameral  state 
legislature  members  of  one  house  shall  be 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  population  but 
that  members  of  the  second  house  may  be 
apportioned  on  other  bases  such  as  geog- 
raphy or  poUtical  subdivisions.  Whatever 
apportionment  U  to  become  effective  In  a 
state  must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  Its 
voters.  Theee  cholcee  for  approval  by  the 
voters  miist  contain  one  plan  which  Is  based 
solely  on  substantial  equality  of  population. 
The  basic  proposition  expoimded  by  backers 
of  this  proposal  is  that  the  people  of  a  state 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  choose  how  they 
shaU  be  represented  In  the  state  leglalature. 
DDuunr  has  found  substantial  popular  sup- 
port for  the  amendment.  Some  of  this  sup- 
port, to  be  sxire,  comes  from  an  emotional 
appeal  to  the  fear  of  big  city  poUtlcal  ma- 
chines, some  of  It  Is  an  appecJ  to  majority 
democracy — a  concept  difficult  to  oppose  and 
some  of  it  comee  from  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
states  where  practical  political  problems 
might  occur. 

"There  Is  need  for  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
In  statss  like  California,  where  the  popula- 
tion tends  to  be  Jammed  up  In  a  small  sec- 
tion of  a  tremendously  variegated  geographi- 
cal whole.  Under  'one  man,  one  vote'  rep- 
resentation In  two  houses  of  the  California 
State  Legislature,  urban  Los  Angeles  could, 
at  least  theoretically,  reduce  the  whole  wi^n 
Francisco  Bay  region  to  the  role  of  humble 
petitioners  at  the  Capitol  in  Sacramento."  " 

Opponents  of  the  amendment,  such  as 
Royce  Hanson,  say  that  the  basic  Issue  Is 
not  one  of  the  democratic  right  of  a  ma- 
jority to  decide,  but  rather  to  what  extent 
should  Individual  rights  of  citizens  be  sub- 
ordinated to  majority  power?"  Some  per- 
sonal rights  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
majority  at  any  time.  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
quoted,  during  testimony  of  Hanson,  as  say- 
ing, "Equal  representation  Is  so  fundamental 
a  principle  in  a  true  republic  that  no  preju- 
dice can  Justify  Its  violation  because  the 
prejudlcee  themselves  cannot  be  Justified."  " 

Professor  Schattschnelder  sees  that  re- 
apportionment will  eventually  Influence 
some  of  the  traditions  In  Congrees.  In  par- 
ticular he  foreeees  the  decline  of  the  ad^ 
vantage  that  the  seniority  system  has  worked 
for  some  Congressmen.  Lengthy  tenures  In 
Congress  will  not  be  as  conmion  from  states 
previously  felt  to  be  one  party  strongholds. 

"In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
malapportionment  combines  with  a  different 
factor  to  produce  an  anti-urban,  even  a  pro- 
rural  bias.  The  Internal  organization  of  the 
House  tends  to  give  a  great  premium  to 
members  who  acquire  seniority  because  they 
have  very  littie  organized  opposition  In  their 
'safe'  constituencies.  Notoriously  the  senior- 
ity system  In  the  House  works  to  the  advan- 
taige  of  (1)  members  from  one-party,  rural 
constituencies  In  the  North  and  West  and 
(3)  members  from  states  of  the  old  Solid 
South."  " 


n  Chamberlain,  John.  "Rei4;>portionment 
Favors  Suburbs,"  King  Features  Syndicate, 
Washington  Post,  1960. 

'*  Hearings  Before  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amsnd.  op.  clt.  p.  040. 
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ReapparttonaMnt  aiH>eaz«\)to  have  many 
changaa  In  stors  for  our  state  systems  of 
legislative  blcamsrallsm.  If  one  might  a»- 
sume  for  purposss  of  argument  that  th* 
Dlrksen  Amendment  wUl  find  favor  with 
sufficient  states  and  members  of  riinirsBS  to 
be  adoptad  and  ratlflad  the  result,  providing 
the  States  take  advantage  of  the  option  pro- 
vided, would  be  a  legislature  with  one  houas 
apportioned  on  the  substantial  equally 
basis  and  ths  second  house  remaining  as 
It  la.  It  Is  hard  to  see  that  such  a  seheou 
would  provlds  any  change  over  the  euzrent 
status  quo.  Professor  Hanson  dtes  lx>stanoas 
where  this  Isltuation  has  existed.  In  Michi- 
gan ons  house  was  reasonably  wall  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  pc^ralation  while  the 
other  was  poorly  apportioned.  An  Imps— 
developed  between  the  two  houses  over  tax 
leflsUtton  eassntial  for  the  state.  By  Uu 
time  the  Impasse  was  rssolved  the  State  was 
on  the  verge  of  flnanolal  bankruptcy.  la 
1963  Maryland  snacted  a  Ktopgap  reappor- 
tionment measiu«  In  the  House  of  Dele^tes. 
"ms  House  proceeded  to  pass  a  series  of  bills 
dealing  with  urban  Issues.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, which  remained  unchanged  in  Its  ap- 
pMtlonment  on  a  county  basis  operated  to 
veto  these  bills.  Many  of  the  proposals  did 
not  even  make  it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
while  thoee  that  did  were  defeated.  Some 
will  say  that  to  reapportion  both  hoxisss  on 
the  basis  of  population  will  dsstroy  the  value 
of  a  bicameral  system.  The  Court  in  Its 
Beynotds  decision  wss  very  explidt  In  its 
suggestions  for  the  malntalnance  of  bi- 
cameralism on  the  State  level. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  the  oonoept  of 
bicameralism  is  rendered  anachronistic  and 
meaningless  whsn  the  predominant  basis  of 
r^reeentation  in  the  two  State  legislative 
bodlss  is  required  to  be  the  same — popula- 
tion. A  prime  reason  for  bicameralism,  mod- 
emly  considered.  Is  to  insure  mature  delib- 
erate consldsratlon  of,  and  to  prevent 
preclplUte  action  on,  proposed'^  leglsUtive 
measures.  Simply  because  the  controlling 
criterion  for  apportioning  representation  is 
reqiilred  to  be  the  same  in  both  houses  dose 
not  mean  that  there. will  be  no  differences  in 
the  composition  and  oomplexion  of  the  two 
bodies.  Diffsrent  oonstltusneles  can  be  rep- 
resented in  the  two  houses.  One  body  could 
be  composed  of  single-member  districts 
while  the  other  oould  have  at  least  some 
multi-member  districts.  The  length  of 
terms  of  the  legislators  in  the  separate  bodlss 
oould  differ.  The  numerloal  slae  of  the  two 
bodies  oould  be  made  to  differ,  even  slgoifl- 
oantiy,  and  the  geographical  alas  of  dis- 
tricts from  which  Isglslators  are  elected 
oould  also  be  made  to  differ.  And  appor- 
tionment in  one  house  could  be  arranged  so 
aa  to  balance  off  minor  inequities  In  the 
representation  of  certain  areas  in  the  other 
house."  " 

All  of  the  results  dlscxissed  so  far  havs  been 
inddental  to  the  main  concern  of  the  re^- 
portionment  movement.  If  the  cauaes  were 
rooted  in  urban  prc>blems  and  the  Inept- 
ness  and  Ineffldency  of  State  govenunents, 
what  will  happen  In  these  areas?  Will  re- 
apportionment solve  theee  crises?  Baaed  on 
our  observation  of  conditions  under  a  rural 
dominated  legislature  It  seems  a  fair  assump- 
tion that  only  an  urban  leglalative  majority 
is  likely  to  have  the  Interest  and  the  will  to 
do  the  things  that  need  to  be  done.  As  these 
legislaturee  become  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  population  our  second  assimiption  is  that 
fair  representation  will  result  and  where 
urban  majorities  are  in  order  they  will  come 
into  existence.  Such  a  legislative  majority 
will,  by  poUtical  neceesity,  be  required  to 
tackle  theee  matters  so  long  Ignored  by  the 
•tatee — dvll  rights,  sodal  welfare,  penology, 
crime  prevention,  labor  benefits,  conserva- 
tton,  education  and  a  host  of  othsrs.  By 
making  the  proper  nimaber  of  seats  available 


'  Beynolds  t.  eims,  supra,  page  0T6-677. 
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to  tti*  •uborlM  and  cUIm.  rMpporttoniiMnt 
aukkm  pornkta*  Um  bvttar  rapraMQUtton  ot 
B^acttty  lnt«M>to  aiMt  groups,  each  m 
MtpoM.  blBcs  ana  fann«a^  labonn,  bwl. 
n—ijiu  (apd  avan  BapuWInma)^^  Anabrte. 
tir.  la  Ma  •ziaaalTa  rapnt-*  iwlfittd  tn  tba 
Sattirday  Xvanisc  ftwt  aaaa  a  iwl  advaoea  in 
til*  palttfaal  gtcunh  at  tvo>party  pouuea  la 
many  araaa  of  tha  oouatrr.  S^obUeaaa  In 
tba  sooth.  Sovtmraat  aad  Wwt:  OamooiatB 
la  Maw  XogUad  and  tka  Uidwaalw  Maortty 
pmpa  will  aim  lu«a  oaw  votaao  aa  wttBaaaed 
by  tHo  alaetlop  of  taa  Sttgtttm  to  ttia  Oaoagla 
atata  talalatora.  I*  la  ganwaUy  felt  that  tba 
coop  that  ataada  togaln  tha  moat  In  t«iiia 
oC  artrtltlwial  xspraaaatatlooa  la  the  nabivb. 
la  tha  Ohlaago  atoa.  Xor  »^'^fif,  wtOM  tha 
ol^paopar  vUl  ptok  up  thraa  aiaca  aaata  aa 
a  raaolt  ofmt&oia  lagUIattT*  taapporthm- 
Biaat  the  sarroundtzic  avburba  are  f««»«rt 
twlee  that  mimbar.  Thua,  tha  raburbaa 
voter  will  be  la  a  new  poaltlon  aa  a  ahlft  in%« 
OB  partiaan  pottolea. 

Many  a<  the  ■uburbanltaa  are  what  one 
writer  haa  oaUad  the  "old  central  city  Duno- 
crmta"  who  have  Jumped  seyeral  notchoa  In 
tha  eoonnmto  ladder  and  In  ao  ddng  hava 
daa«rted  the  Inner  city  for  the  more  open 
BUburfo.    If  the  Democrat  Party  moves  too 
far  to  the  left  under  preaaure  fzvtn  the  aerv- 
ieaatarved  dty.  the  suburban  Democrat  may 
napond   by  golnc  Bepubllean.    Such   con- 
Jaoture  at  ttmea  geta  a  bit  tbeoretloal.  but  at 
any  rate  oroae  ourrenta  like  theee  help  to 
potnt  up  the  poaelble  laok  of  eoanplete  unity 
on  the  part  ot  the  urbanltea  which  may  help 
to  relieve  aome  of  tha  fean  ot  the  Dlrkaen 
Amwidment  aupporten.    It  la  a  fair  sum- 
aiary  and  pertoapa  undetstatement  to  admit 
that  tha  ahlft  of  poUtleal  power  la  moTln» 
gradually  but  aurely  from  the  rural  to  tb* 
urban  oootpiex  aa  a  reeult  of  reapportlon- 
aaent.    Aa  to  what  aU  thla  wUl  do  to  the 
dUeouna  of  State  government  may  perhapa  be 
aeen  In  an  example  dted  In  Armbrlater'a  re- 
port."   Following  the  reapportionment  of  the 
lOohlgaa   leglaUture    the   Icglalattve   new- 
oomera  set  about:  Increaatng  approprlatloaa 
for  education  and  mental  health,  hoisted 
workmen's  and  unemploymant  compensation 
by  subatantlal  amounta  aad  provided  home- 
atead  ezemptlooa  for  senior  dtlMos.    The 
l««'*l»t«'«  not   only  concerned  Itself  with 
urban  problaoia,  but  turned  lU  attenUon  to 
the  organization  of  the  State  government. 
Aa  a  reeult,  the  governor  was  suocaaaful  In 
reducing  the  top-heavy  number  of  executive 
l>QVda  and  oommlaslona  from  an  unmanage- 
able liO  to  a  streamlined  10.    These  fringe 
baaeflta,  aa  Armbrtatar  calls  them  will  be  as 
important  a  reeult  of  reapportionment  la  the 
lofig  run  aa  the  overt  advantagea  gaUied  by 
the  Individuals  from  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution   of    leglslaUve    seats.    Indeed.    It 
aoenu  aa  U  raapporttonment  haa  given  tba 
states  a  long  sought  opportunity  to  reaMsrt 
thanuelvea  ae  meaningful  unlU  of  aovem- 
ment.  " 
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AORICULTDRE  AND  ECONGbOC 

OROWTH 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  number  of  peo- 
ple on  this  planet  will  at  least  double  In 
.  the  next  thtotl  of  a  eentory — ftom  3  to  8 
WlMon.  Thla  wlH  require  a  doubling  of 
our  total  food  supply  over  the  same  pe- 
lted Ju«t  to  matntaln  present  standards. 
According  to  the  UJI.  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organisation,  the  total  food  supply 
vlUhave  to  triple  by  the  year  2000  In 

"Tiellmony  (tongue  ta  cheek)  by 
Baaas^— one  time  Democrat  candidate  for 
Oongreas  to  the  DUkaen  (Sepublloaa) 
Amendment  beailna  "«««; 

*  Armbrlster,  op.  dt.  page  20. 
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OTder  to  bring  the  diets  In  the  low-Income 

two-thirds  of  the  world  up  to  mlnlnum^ 

standards  for  health  and  efficiency. 

Therefore,  I  was  particularly  Interestad 
in  an  address  by  H.  J.  Helna  H.  on 
"Agrleutture  and  Economic  Growth"  be- 
fore the  iDtematlonal  Advertising  Asso- 
ciation to  Mexicb.  Mr.  Helns  describes 
the  role  of  the  private,  as  well  as  the 
goirenunent,  sector  In  Insuring  agricul- 
tural development.  He  points  up  the 
success  formulas  of  countries  which  are 
actively  meeting  the  dilemma  of  popular 
tlon  growth  coupled  with  food  shortages. 
He  suggests  the  necessity  of  giving  Incen- 
tive to  the  farmer  and  bringing  agricul- 
ture Into  fuUer  participation  in  national 
fjconomto  growth. 

Mr.  HelQs's  address  makes  a  significant 
contribution  to  our  dlorts  to  meet  prob- 
lema  of  the  growing  world  p(H>ulatlon 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokn. 
as  follows: 

A(sicoi.Tuaa  amd  SooNoific  Obowtk 
(Addrees  by  H.  J.  Helnx  H,  to  the  Interna- 
tional   Advertising    AasoeUtlon,    Mexico 
D  Ji.,  Mexico,  May  0, 1000 ) 

None  of  us  can  faU  to  be  Impreeaed  by  the 
stark  arlthmettc  of  the  race  between  popuU- 
tlon  and  food  supply.  We  are  told  that  the 
number  of  people  on  this  planet  wlU  at  least 
double  In  the  next  third  of  a  century,  from  3 
blUloatoS'bmion.  At  a  minimum,  this  calls 
for  doubling  our  total  food  supply  over  the 
same  period.  But,  according  to  the  UN  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  total  food 
supply  wUl  have  to  triple  by  the  year  2000  If 
diets  In  the  low-income  two  thirds  of  the 
world  are  to  be  brought  up  to  mtnimnT.^ 
standards  for  health  and  efficiency. 

This  Is  a  grim  challenge,  particularly  In 
view  of  the  record  and  current  performance 
of  agriculture  In  all  but  a  very  few  areas  of 
the  world.  We  have  also  come  to  recognize 
that  population  control,  while  impcwtant  in 
the  long  run,  la  only  half  the  equation  and  Is 
at  best  a  difficult  and  slow  process  because  of 
cultural,  religious  and  other  obstacles 

The  proposlUon  I  should  like  to  explore 
wlUi  you  today,  however.  Is  that  the  food 
deficit  la  not  the  fundamental  challenge  we 
face  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  century 
Our  primary  task  U  not  simply  to  engineer 
more  food  production.  It  is  to  learn  how  to 
■Umulate  broad-scale,  balanced  economic 
growth  In  the  low  Income  areas— growth  in 
which  the  agrlcTiltural  sector  participates 
contributes,  and  benefits.  ' 

I  do  not  minimize  the  crisis  aspects  of 
current  and  anticipated  food  shortages 
Hunger  U  a  reality,  and  famines  are  a  real 
possibility.  Emergency  measures  are  needed 
and  are  already  imder  way.  Huge  sales  and 
donaUons  of  food  grains  and  other  commodi- 
ties have  been  flowing  In  recent  years  fWm 
the  so-called  "surplus"  agricultural  areas 
especially  North  America  and  Australia  to 
countries  hit  by  crop  falluree  and  temporary 
food  shortages.  India,  for  example,  will  re- 
ceive 10  million  tons  of  VX.  food  grains  this 
year,  and  an  additional  2  mlUlon  tons  from 
Canada  and  other  donor  countries  Theee 
^IpmenU  will  be  close  to  the  limits  of  what 
India's  port,  storage  and  transport  facilities 
can  handle. 

Ooverxunenta  and  private  Industry  are  also 
ooopentlng  in  crash  efforts  to  develop  and 
market  nutritional  food  additives  and  subeU- 
tutas.  particularly  hl^-proteln  oonoentntes 
A  few  promising  breakthroughs  have  recently 
been  made.  Inoapartna,  developed  In  Ouate- 
maU  by  the  Institute  of  Nutrition  of  Owitral 
America  and  Panama,  was  introduced  oom- 
maretally  in  OuatemaU  by  a  local  brewry 
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and.  m  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  br  Qoak* 
Oats.  Which  wUl  alao  market  It  in  ftSi 
This  mix  of  com  maasa,  cottonseed  wS" 
sesame  seed  meal  and  txirula  yeast  is  neulv 
30  percent  protein,  and  Is  the  nutrlttaaS 
equivalent  of  milk.  aKhoogh  It  coetTi. 
sixth  to  one  tentii  as  mudi  as  mflk  nmul 
recenUy  agreed  to  manufacture  and  mMtst 
Peruvlta.  a  comparable  vegetable  food  into. 
ture  developed  by  the  Peruvian  govemW 
In  Hong  Kong.  Pepsl-Cola  has  Introdueed  a 
Boy  milk  which  reportedly  outseUs  suiii 
Arlnks  In  the  colony.  ^ 

Hopeful  technical  progress  te  reported  hi 
other  areas.  Including  water  desallnlsatlai 
and  redamatKm.  and  whole-flsh-meal  n». 
teln  concentrates.  Mfcxloo  recentty  prooosed 
at  lUo  de  Janeiro  last  faU.  an  intewsS 
Idea  for  a  Hemisphere  food  and  meiUeS 
"bank."  aa  Inter-Amerloan  Emergency  Aid 
Fund.  All  these  and  similar  efforts  and  Bre- 
po»ls  can  prove  most  valuable,  and  ttev 
need  to  be  supported  and  expanded. 

They  do  not.  however,  deal  with  the  causss 
of  world  food  shortages.  The  causes  Ue  la 
our  faUure.  so  far,  to  undentand  agrlesl. 
ture's  role  in  overall  eocmomlc  development— 
and  our  failure  to  make  the  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate poUcy  decisions  that  are  necessary  to 
bring  about  a  world  revolution  In  agrlcul- 
tuiAl  practices  and  production. 

We  are  weU  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
elements  of  such  a  revolution.  We  have  ac- 
quired a  oonsldwable  body  of  knowledge 
about  the  many  ways  In  which  economic 
development  takes  place  and.  more  speolfl- 
cally,  about  agTleult«ral  technology,  fana 
management,  and  farm  marketing.  There 
has  also  been,  in  the  last  few  years,  a  wider 
aharlng  and  adopting  of  this  knowledge 
through  foreign  aid  programs,  Intetgovera- 
mental  technical  assistance,  and  founds* 
tion-supported  projeeU  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Rice  Research  Institute  In  the  PhUlp- 
plnes,  which  has  developed  and  Is  now  dto- 
trlbuting  in  AsU  new  hybrid  varieties  of  rlos 
that  are  much  higher  in  nutritive  quality. 
Similar  progress  In  com  and  wheat  hybrids 
Is  taking  place  In  Mexico  on  a  coounesdal 
scale,  and  In  sorghiuns  In  India.  President 
Johnson's  proposed  "Food  for  Preedom"  pro- 
gram, with  Its  emphasis  of  self-help,  can 
stlmxUate  agrlculttiral  research  and  the  shar- 
ing and  adapting  of  technologies  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  planned  expansion  of 
food  shipments  to  the  food-deflclt  sieai 
will  buy  time  for  these  technologies  to  take 
root. 

All  this  la  to  the  good,  but  I  am  afraid  It 
Is  not  enoTigh.  Too  little  emphasis  u  bein| 
placed  on  research  In,  for  example,  the  de- 
velopment or  adaptation  of  seed  varietiss 
that  are  more  productive  under  local  ccodl- 
tions  and  are  resUtant  to  local  plant  psfti 
and  dlaeasea.  The  extension  of  farm  tech- 
nology to  farmers  is  expanding,  but  too  little 
of  this  extension  Is  researoh-based.  A  no- 
table exception  la  the  National  School  of  Ag- 
riculture at  Obaplngo,  Mezleo,  which  Is  now 
being  expanded  and  strengthened  In  pre- 
daely  this  dimension. 

There  U  also  too  Uttle  attantion  to  Hum 
«adlt  and  marketing  problems,  to  rural- 
community  development,  and  to- the  deocn- 
trmllsatlon  of  Industry  and  ocKwumer  serv- 
loas  into  rural  areaa.  Too  much  is  bcttg 
saU  and  proposed  about  land  ref  wm.  with- 
out sufficient,  careful  consideration  of  the 
patterns  of  land  ownership  sad  tenancy  that 
are  eeonomlcally  sound  for  a  particular  coun- 
try, and  that  allow  the  farmer  the  oppor- 
tunities to  earn  his  way  into  a  cash  economy. 
What  ta  lacking  In  too  many  parts  of  tbs 
world  la  a  coherent  strategy  for  bslsMsd 
eooncmic  growth.  We  need  a  systaaa 
management  approach  which  ieci.i|tiitsWi 
not  only  the  sepante  Inputs  and  elements  of 
development  but  alao  the  right  IbUz"  of 
pnbUe  and  private  Inputs  In  each  local  situa- 
tion. Moreover,  government  must  evtrtte 
those  public  pollclea  which  wUl  anconrsge 
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private  attitudes  and  InltUth^a  favorable  to 
(^.sustained  growth. 

Ws  must  free  ounelves  ftptn  the  notloa 
tbst  economic  develc^Rnent  |4  synonymous 
etth  Industrialization,  or  tha;jurban-lndia- 
trUl  development  can  be  bum  4ssful  without 
lUnltaneous  cxpanslcn  of  pmdnctlvtty  and 
porchaslng  power  In  the  rural  areas.  I 
think,  too,  we  should  get  out  'pt  the  habtt  ot 
tnatlng  agrlciUtural  devclopibBnt  purely  In 
MtiDS  at  production  tcohxMlog)r — aa  tf  addl- 
ttonal  Investments  In  water,  #4eds.  fertilizer 
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lod  other  technical  Inputa 
pfoblem. 

The  real  question  Is  whe 
bss  the  incentives  as  weU 
■tots  to  become  more  produ( 

Historically,  there  Is  no  flel. 
davor  In  which  the  Incentiv 


solve  the 

the  fanaer 

,  Ithe  opportu- 

[l)re. 
bf  human  en- 

.„...„  _ >._-_. _4  of  the  mar- 

kt4>lace  are  more  Important  than  In  agri- 
culture. Unlike  any  other  njijor  Industry, 
decision-making  In  agrlcultxnte  Is  diffused 
imong  many  relatively  sna|4l  producing 
mlts.  The  decUlons  of  whati  to  grow,  how 
much  to  grow,  whether  to  thvest  In  the 
aqMCtatlon  of  higher  yields.  \in  all  based 
OB  the  Incentives  the  marketj  offtta  to  tba 
ladlTldual  farm  operator.  BveH  In  coUeotiv- 
aed  agriculture.  Individual  i  decisions  to 
lork  harder,  to  i>erfect  new  practices,  tp 
■trlre  for  higher  yields,  depend  on  whether 
tlMk  rewards  are  worth  It— f ;  fact  which 
communist  economic  planndtt  are  retuc- 
anUy  admitting.  1 1 

I  am  not  talking  pure  theo».  There  are 
ainie  very  encouraging  success  stories.  In 
MTcrsl  different  developing  countries.  Pakl- 
itan  Is  one.  I  should  like  to  use  It  as  an 
UiuftnUon  because  It  provides  a  clear-cut 
"before"  and  "after"  demonUratlon.  We 
ilio  have  some  good  hafd  draTfrom  as  yet 
onpubllshed  studlee  conduoqed  for  the 
Pakistan  Planning  CommlsBlon  Iby  Walter  P. 
Meon  and  Carl  H.  Ootschlpf  Harvard's 
Outer  for  International  Affi 

The  "before"  period  In  Pakla^'s  develop- 
ment runs  from  1947  to  19»— from  the 
psmtloning  from  India  throttth  the  end  of 
the  flxst  Five  Tear  Plan.  Dnriag  this  period, 
Hkistan's  agrlciUtural  ou^^  grew  at  a 
iloww  rate  than  population^;  with  some 
oops,  Including  rice,  at  an  atMolirte  stand-. 

nw  "after"  period  colncWAs  wtth  tha 
acond  rive  Tear  Plan,  1000-ffS.  when  tha 
iplcultural  growth  rate  more  than  doubled, 
fton  1.2  percent  a  yeeu-  to  8  J  percent. 

What  happened? 

ioconUng  to  the  weU-documi^ted  Hward 
•twUei.  there  was  a  basic  ohani*  In  the  gov- 
wunent's  posture  toward  amnilture,  tfoA 
In  Its  policies  and  servlcee  related  to  agrl- 
eaiture.  In  this  changed  cllmi^e,  wtth  ade- 
JiWe  inputs  available  and  witti  the  right 
awntlves  present,  there  occ^ired  a  wide 
"rtety  of  private  lnltiativea.T| The  syner- 
Prtlc  effect  was  a  real  revolutl<w  In  agrioul. 
te»l  practices  and  perfomuuu 

The  meet  important  Innovaiions  In  gov- 
wunent  policy  were  first,  to  ijlve  agricul- 
wre-and  Industries  related  to  agriculture — 
we  highest  priority  in  govemn»ant  planning 
"w  investment  and  aeoond,  to  dismantle, 
jr"Pw«lvely,  the  principal  got»mment  re- 
*niau  and  controls  on  agiloull)ure  and  the 

Dnui  I960,  for  example,   Oai|food  grain 
■««  was  subject  to  compuiaory  govern 
wjnt  procurement  at  le«  than  i      ' 
*«»  I9fl0,  farmers  have  been|  ^ble 
*<^  highest  bidder.    TO  pre 
2»»  fluctuations,  however.  i 
J'J'ussd  buffer  stocks  of  U.S. 
221^*^*"'^  proceeds  from  ui»e  saics  are 
^^*^  back  into  agrlcultunaUevelopmsnt 

K?'  P''*'^ly  to  »  J«»w  d<Sree  than  la 
•oy  other  country.  ^^ 

J^^^l'  tlie  Pakistan  govJttunent  has 
2y?«'ely  reduced  export du^4so«Q  cotton 
r^  jute,  and  since  lasa  mtmpM  >n  a^mm 
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pranhon  prloa  In  ftvelgn  marketa  Dis- 
mantling the  export  dutiea  cut  Into  a  teadl- 
tlonal  aouroe  of  government  revenue  but, 
more  Important,  It  provided  a  market  sttoM 
ulxis  for  tncreased  production  axMl  oootrlt^ 
uted  to  sharply  Increased  export  '«*»^«we- 

In  addition  to  fraelag  the  mscket  Tor  tana 
products,  the  government  expanded  its  work 
in  Irrigation  and  salinity  oontral.  Oovans- 
ment  efforts  to  develop  and  distribute  bn,- 
proved  seed  vartetlea  ware  only  niarglnaUy 
suocesaful.  However,  an  Important  noeans  for 
adopting  better  seed  varlatlee  turned  out  to 
be  fanner-to-farmer  exchanges  of  the  best 
selections  of  local  seeda.  I  might  vid  that 
Just  18  months  ago  Pakistan  began  experi- 
menting with  dwarf  varieties  of  wheat  Im- 
ported fJom  Mexico,  with  vwy  promising 
results.  ^ 

Farming  In  West  PakUtan— wheat,  sugar- 
cane, rioe.  cotton  and  other  crops— 4s  heavily 
dependent  on  irrigation.  The  country  has, 
in  fact,  the  wtvld's  largest  irrigation  system, 
constructed  mainly  between  1880  and  1020. 
For  several  decades  the  government  has  bsen 
sinking  tube  wells,  pumping  supplementary 
and  mere  reliable  quantities  of  water  onto 
the  farms  where  it  is  needed.  Beginning  In 
the  late  fifties,  the  government  disseminated 
its  tube-well  technology  to  Individual  fann- 
en  and  to  private  w^-slnklng  «»«wnpMii^^ 
As  a  result,  there  was  a  sudden  surge  in  the 
drilling  of  private  wells.  A  total  of  28.000 
tube  wells  were  sixnk  during  the  last  five 
yean.  The  private  wells  enable  farmam  to 
calculate  their  use  of  water  more  pradaaly. 
as  well  as  to  insure  adequate  watar. 

Th%  expanded  and  nxore  efllclsnt  iise  ot 
water  Is  Credited  with  about  one  third  of 
the  Inoreased  farm  ou^ut  during  I0eo-S5. 
It  Is  worth  mentioning  also  that  the  fann- 
ers' demand  for  their  own  wells  has  icreatad 
a  sizable  private  Industry  of  small  maohlna 
shops  and  pump  and  engine  faotorles  In 
rural  towns  and  cities  of  West  Pakistan. 

The  government  began  subsidizing  fer- 
tilizer and  pesticide  jnlcea  In  1060,  and  sent 
extension  personnel  Into  Ute  fields  to  apply 
plant  spn^B.  In  ISSt,  the  government  gave 
up  Its  fertilizer  naonopoly  Iqr  admitting  pri- 
vate competition,  with  a  resulting  heavy  In- 
crease in  the  avallablUty  snA  aae  of 
fertiJlzate.  .  ,,, 

The  record  has  bean  parallel*— fihou^ 
somewhat  less  dear — ^In  the  rice  country  of 
Baat  Pakistan,  which  Is  depwodent  on  nUn. 
rather  than  iRlgattan..  Until  lOSO.  tba  rate 
of  rice  output  was  stagnant.  During  the  sec- 
ond Plan  period,  with  decontrod  aad  the 
easing  of  export  resttalnts,  output  eMnbed 
an  average  %A  percent  a  year.  About  one 
thhxl  <a.  the  Increase  oan  be  attrttiutad  to  tha 
oulttratkm  of  new  land,  Including  lOO/MO 
acres  of  marginal  land  brou^rt  OJia«r  Irriga- 
tion. Two  thirds  of  the  Increase,  however.  Is 
attributed  to  Improved  and  new  ▼artetias  of 
seeds,  heavy  Increases  In  the  tsu  oC  fertilizers 
and  plant  protection.  Improved  roculs.  Inten- 
sified use  of  labor.  And,  overall,  oonsldarable 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  InoenUva  of  a 
decontrolled  market,  which  rewarded  the 
farmer  for  greater  efllolency  and  hlshar 
yields.  ^^ 

tliare  are,  as  I  have  said,  several  such  suc- 
cess stories  where  a  developing  country  haa 
f  ouiul  the  right  e^  ot  puUlc  and  private  in- 
puts—aad  the  kind  of  market  envtromnsnt — 
that  eneoumge  entrepraneuzshlp  in  fanning, 
and  thus  hatp  bring  agriculture  Into  fuller 
partlelpation  In  natkmal  eoonomle  growth. 
Taiwan  has  oontrihuted  to  this  pragmw 
throng  public  poUdaa  which  treat  agricul- 
tural devalopiBant  as  an  lna^)arabla  partner 
of  Industrialization.  Overall  economic  prog- 
reaa  in  Tatwaa  haa  aJso  relied  hsaTUy  on  (r«a 
tntaractloo  batwesn  mtian  and  rural  aar- 
kets,  wttli  marginal  bat  growing  rtUmaaa  aa, 
aXportK.  F«ru  kss  Aad  apactacntar  raauitz  In 
that  aaetton  of  its  agrieoltnre  that  Is  dlreetad 
toward  ezpotts,  partloularty  in  cotton,  axigar 
and  coffee  and,  recenUy,  flsheries.    Vnm  has 
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bean  much  leas  suoaaaaful  in  devetoptng  a 
commercial  agrteultare  for  inmsftlc  oca^ 
mimptlon.  In  Mexleo,  the  noFthara  dsaarte 
that  haw  been  brougat  under  Irrigation  now 
account  for  over  40  percent  of  this  country^ 
total  farm  prodvetton,  by  value.  Thsaa  are 
the  commercial  farms  that  are  large  enou^ 
to  be  worked  afflelantty.  and  to  take  advan- 
tage  of  technical  aervlcea  such  aa  IniaatkNi 
aad  fertilizer. 

We  should  also  loolude,  among  these  vtn 
amplea.  the  experience  of  the  United  States, 
whoae  a^lcultural  re^wilution  la  also  mora 
rseent  than  wa  aometimaa  fTmims     Vot  a»- 
proximately  ISO  yean,  from  1800  to  the  USO'Sr 
U.8.  agriojulture  was  in  many  respapta  tn  a 
oomparabta  state  to  agriculture  in  many  of 
today's  developing  economies.    It  '•"-^•}i\r\ 
of  a  ooDunerclal  agrioulture,  devot«4  par- 
tially to  domestic  consumption  and  partially 
to  export,  and  subject  to  slumps  and  booms 
with  the  swing  of  market  prices,  plus  a  sub- 
sistence    agriculture     that     was     normally 
even  more  preearloua.     Much  was  learned, 
throughout    thU    long    period,    about   aoU 
chemistry,  plant  and  animal  genetics,  con- 
trol of  plant  diseases  and  Inaecta.  and  other 
technical  Inputs  that  could— In  controlled 
pilot  experiments    Increase  farm  productiv- 
ity. Tet.  despite  some  startling  exoaptlons  In 
selected  regions  of  tha  country,  the  avecmsa 
yields  per  acre  In  the  9hlted  SUtes  showed 
no  appreciable  Increase  between   1800  and 
1930.    One  of  the  first  to  put  his  finger  on 
the  problem   was   a   research   agriculturist. 
Dr.  Tennyson  B.  Jarvls.  who  wrote  In  1031 : 
"What  is  the  secret  of  this  inconsistency 
between    our    accumulation    of    scientific 
knowledge  In  relation  to  agrtciilture  and  our 
la<dt  of  gain  In  average  yield  per  acre?    It 
is  that  we  have  concentrated  upon  isolated 
problems  of  genetics,  insect  and  jisratt  con- 
trol, soil  fertmty.  or  Individual  reqxtnse  to 
stimuli,  and  have  neglected  to  view  all  agen- 
cies In  their  Interactive  relationship.  .  .  ." 
Tha  real  revolution  In  VS.  agriculture  was 
beginning  at  the  time  Dr.  Javls  wrote  those 
words— In  the  midst  of  a  world-wide  depree- 
slon,  but  also  at  a  point  In  history  wlien 
many  separate  agricultural  Inputs  were  being 
made  slmiUtaneously.  and  were  starting  to 
interact.   Theee  inputs  oi  the  1880's  Included 
stepped-up  public  Investqjents  In  Irrigation 
and  flood  control,  control  of  son  erosion, 
farm-fc-market  roads.  Federal  tnsuranoe  of 
farm  mortgages,  rural  electrtflcatlOD,  and  ex- 
panded research  and  extension  In  the  broad 
range  of  farin  technologies  and  farm  and 
home  management.    Equally  Important  ww» 
the  wide  variety  of  private-sector  Inputa— 
rural  credit  and  marketing  cooperatives,  con- 
solidation of  farms  into  Uwger  and  more  eco- 
nomic units,  tnvestmants  to  mechanization, 
And  a  greatly  Increased  flow  erf  private  capi- 
tal Into  agribuslneas,  including  ftatllizen 
and  pesticides,  fartn  implemsnts,  comnureial 
develcfpment  of  Improved  seeds  and  strains, 
food  processing,  and  foal  distribution  and 
stalling.   AU  these  Inputs  interacted  to  pro- 
duce a  revolution  in  U.S.  agriculture  when 
they  reached  what  the  physidsts  call  a  "criti- 
cal mass"  in  an  essentiaUy  ftee  and  competi- 
tive market. 

The  real  agrtcxUtural  revolution,  which  in 
the  United  States  began  soma  80  yean  ago 
and  U  still  very  much  under  way,  has  yet 
to  begin  In  most  of  tiie  developing  areas. 
It  cannot  watt  for  the  artificial  stabiliza- 
tion of  population  and  It  need  not  wait  for 
universal  education.  It  Is  a  process  that 
begins  when  farmers  have  the  technical 
means  and  the  Incentive  to  compete  In 
themarket,  to  Increase  their  purchasing 
power,  and  to  acqxxlre  their  share  of  the 
benefits,  goods,  ftnd  gadgets  of  the  rest  of 
^s  economy.  When  the  opportunities  art^ 
demonstrated  to  him,  the  farmer  will  take 
the  aettoos  first  and  acquhre  the  technical 
xmdarttandlng  later.  Zf  bis  iriot  of  land  Is 
•oaall,  be  win  adopt  the  technologies  that  go 
with  labor^'lntanslve  fsrmlng,  as  the  Japaness 
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uut  othara  have  dona  before  him.  If  he  haa 
amiMe  land  and  adequate  credit,  he  wUl  In- 
«*at  la  maehanliatlon  and  other  capltal>Ui- 
traalve  teohnologlea.  But  the  meana  muat 
be  available  to  him,  and  he  must  have  the 
Incentive  of  economic  rewarda. 

An  agricultural  "take-off",  to  uae  Walt 
Boatov's  term,  cannot  be  planned.  It  can 
only  be  encouraged,  m  thoae  parte  of  the 
world  where  economic  p'»""«"g  la  now 
tndlUonal,  the  moat  effective  role  for  gov- 
anunmt  to  play  la  to  formulate  national 
goaila  reallattcally,  and  to  provide  baalc  pub- 
lic Inveatmenta  and  acrvleea,  atlmulatlng 
rather  than  regulating  private  decision-mak- 
ing. The  only  thing  that  oannot  be  "planned 
la  the  performance  of  the  Individual  pro- 
ducer and  consumer. 

In  the  words  of  a  farmer  agricultural  ad- 
viser to  the  Paklstanla,  "The  Government 
must  learn  to  govern  In  areas  In  which  it  haa 
competence— and  to  stand  by  In  a  fatherly 
posture  where  It  Is  lees  eSdent  than  the 
private  eltlaen  In  hot  pursuit  of  a  rupee." 

Creating  thla  optimum  environment  In  the 
low-Income  areas  Is  a  reeponalblllty  that 
must  be  shared,  at  thla  stage  In  history,  three 
ways — by  the  governments  of  the  various 
developing  coimtrlee,  by  other  agencies  that 
are  providing  economic  and  technical  asslst- 
aaqa  to  the  developing  countrlee,  and  by 
private  Investors,  local  and  foreign,  who  can 
Bupply  the  entrepreneurial  drive  along  with 
creative  know-how.  I  should  like  to  devote 
the  balance  of  my  remarks  to  a  brief  set  of 
recommendatlona  for  each  of  these  sectors. 

The  principal  taaks  before  the  governments 
of  the  developing  countries.  I  believe,  are 
theee: 

1.  To  recognise  that  agrlcultiuw  la  Itaelf  a 
major,  Inoome-produolng  Industry  and  an 
Important  potential  market  for  other  Indus- 
tries. This  meana  giving  high  priority  to 
agriculture  In  national  planning  and  In- 
vestment, to  help  produce  the  Interacting 
growth  of  agriculture.  Industry  and  services. 
It  means  adequate  attention  to  agricultural 
research  as  well  as  extension.  Irrigation, 
fertUlaer  and  other  technologlea,  and  farm 
credit  and  marketing. 

3.  To  reoognlae,  at  the  same  time,  that 
agriculture  is  by  its  nature  a  market- 
oriented  industry  made  up  of  Individual  en- 
trepreneurs, and  that  the  ahlf t  from  a  sub- 
alatence  agrlcvilture  to  a  productive  com- 
mercial agriculture  requires  a  reasonably  free 
market  In  which  the  Individual  farmer  haa 
the  opportunltlea  to  Improve  hla  productivity 
and  haa  the  ineentlvea  to  do  so. 

3.  To  recognise  that  agriculture  la  the  base 
for  many  related  Induatrlea — ^food  proceealng, 
transportation  and  storage,  wholesaling  and 
retailing,  fertilisers  and  pestlddea,  farm  Im- 
plements, and  hosts  of  othws.  This  meana 
public  poUdee  and  Incentives  that  will  en- 
courage, rather  than  dlaoourage,  an  Increased 
flow  of  local  venture  capital  and  know-how 
Into  these  fields  and  Into  decentralised  rural- 
Industrial  areas. 

4.  To  recognise,  finally,  that  miieh  of  this 
a4)ltal  and  know-how  must  come  from  for- 
eign private  Investors  In  food,  fibre,  chemi- 
cals, and  other  agriculture-related  Industrlea, 
and  to  adopt  attitudes  and  poUdee  that  will 
•noourage,  rather  than  dlaoourage,  econom- 
ically creative  foreign  private  Investment. 

The  aid-granting  governments  of  the  ad- 
vanced Industrial  nations,  such  aa  my  own, 
and  the  World  Bank  and  other  intergovern- 
mental agendee  that  are  assUtlng  the  devel- 
oping countrtea,  can  hdp  by  improving  their 
prooeduree  for  project  review.  That  U.  they 
«an  give  priority  to  thoae  national  develop- 
ment plana  and  apedfio  projects  that  are 
moat  likely  to  foater  the  balanced  growth  of 
agriculture,  laduatry  and  asrvloea.  I  am 
Cratlflad  that  my  own  country's  foreign  aid 
aganoy,  AID,  haa  recenUy  been  giving  greatly 
Inoraaaed  attentton  and  support  to  projects 
that  wUl  open  up  prtmto  tovBsUuaut  oppor- 


tunities,   Indnrtlng   agrtouHure-related   In- 


Mf  last  two  recommendations  are  ad- 
dreeeed  to  private  Investors  throughout  the 
world,  both  In  the  free-enterprise  developing 
countries  and  In  the  capital -exporting  coun- 
trtea We  In  the  private  sector  have,  I 
believe,  an  opportunity  and  obligation  to 
help  bring  about  a  constructive  revolution  In 
agricultural  practices  and  performance  In  the 
developing  areas.  Indeed.  I  am  convinced 
the  Job  cannot  be  done  without  a  consider- 
ably accelerated  fiow  of  venture  capital  and 
know-how  Into  developing  agriculture  and 
agrtbuatneas.  These  are  fields,  not  for  specu- 
lation, but  for  long-term  growth.  There  are 
no  quick  returns.  The  risks  are  aometlmes 
high  but  so  are  the  potential  rewards— In 
expanding  markeu,  rising  purchasing  power, 
and  greater  stablUty  In  the  world.  The  In- 
vestment opportunity  consists  of  a  variety  of 
dlverslfled  and  Intensive  private  efforts  In 
those  devdoplng  ootmtries  that  have  both 
the  economic  potential  and  a  sufflclently 
favorable  Investment  climate  to  warrant  the 
riak.  Toward  ttUs  end,  I  propose  the  foUow- 
Ing  two  steps  In  Interindustry  cooperation: 

1.  I  recommend  that  the  Industry  Cooptr- 
aUve  Program  recently  set  up  with  the  UN 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  accept 
major  re^MnstbUlty  for  studying  and  identi- 
fying opportimltles  for  expanded  private  In- 
vestment In  agriculture  and  agribusliMaa  in 
the  devdoplng  areas.  The  FAO/Indiistry 
program  la  weU-«%ated  to  thU  task  becauae 
It  provldee  a  meeting  ground  for  Interna- 
tional experts  In  agriculture,  national  and 
International  lending  and  technical  assist- 
ance agendee,  and  represenutlves  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  It  la  a  forum  to  which  develop- 
ing coxmtriee  can  bring  their  agricultural 
devdopmenrt  problems — and  specific  inroject 
pnHXMla — ^for  study  and  review.  Through 
this  mechanism  It  should  be  poedble  to  de- 
fine and  select  those  situations  and  projects 
where  private  Investment  is  appropriate,  and 
to  recommend,  at  the  aame  time,  thoee  public 
poUctea  that  are  most  llkdy  to  stimulate  pri- 
vate Investment  In  these  situatlona. 

a.  Onoe  suitable  Inveatment  (^Jportunltles 
are  Identified,  I  recommend  the  creation  of 
appropriate  private  investment  consortia  to 
act  on  these  and  other  feasible  projects  in 
agricultural  development.  Each  would 
combine  expertise  In  farm  management,  farm 
equipment,  chemical  and  food  proceealng, 
dlatzlbutlon  and  marketing.  Each  of  these 
consortia  should  be  an  operating  group,  with 
adequate  capital  to  act  on  specific  "In  depth" 
investment  oi^wrtunltles,  and  to  join  with 
local  venture  capital  and /or  pubUo  agenclea 
in  developing  these  opportunities. 

One  such  combination  mi^^  contribute 
to  the  development  at  vegetable  farming, 
under  contract,  along  with  sudi  supporting 
facilities  and  aervloes  as  agricultural  reeearch 
and  training,  farm  credit  and  marketing  In- 
stltutlons.  food  processing,  and  product  pro- 
motion In  the  local  market. 

Another  might  combine  Its  technical  ex- 
periences to  help  support  a  new  broad-acale 
agricultural  experiment  station,  to  be  set  up 
In  assodatton  with  a  national  coUege  of  agri- 
culture in  South  Asia,  Africa  or  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Such  an  inatitutton,  like  the  Meiiran 
National  Oollege  of  Ai^olture  at  Chaplngo, 
would  need  to  be  establlahed  and  financed 
by  the  host  government  and  would  probably 
require  aaalstanoe  from  foreign  governments 
and  foundations.  Private  indiistry's  contri- 
butloti,  however,  could  be  of  great  slgnlfl- 
eanee  If  it  Involved  technical  assistance  from 
seed  and  feed  companies,  farm-Implement 
manufacturers,  fertiliser  and  pestldde  manu- 
facturers, and  experienced  food-marketers. 
This  is  a  role  which  private  industry  has  long 
psrfcrmed  in  the  United  Stotea.  In  aasoda- 
tloa  with  axpsrlmant  sUttons  and  sUte  col- 
leges at  agrteultur*.  and  it  Is  a  patt«n  that 
can  be  adapted  to  the  needa  of  devdoplng 
agrtoulturs. 
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The  long-term  profit  potential  in  such  a 
venttire  would  lie  in  the  gradual  opening  m 
d  commerdal  marketa  for  locaUy  developed 
or  adapted  seeds.  fertUlmrs,  pesticides  ba^ 
farm  implements,  and  other  conuneidai 
producta. 

Constructive  stepe  such  as  these— thought- 
fuUy  developed  and  executed— l  feelTaie 
within  the  acope  of  private  sector  and  worthy 
of  the  Imagination  and  resourcefulneae  i 
Industry.  The  multipUer  effect  of  these  and 
other  similar  activities  could  lead  to  gieatlv 
expanded  international  Investment,  in  a 
joint  effort  to  bring  oxu-  best  combined  re- 
sources  to  bear  on  a  challenge  that  none  of 
us  dares  Ignore.  It  U  the  exciting  chaUengt 
not  merely  of  raising  more  food  for  man 
people,  but  of  inviting  all  the  world's  peo- 
ple—rural aa  well  as  urban— into  the  joint 
enterprise  of  self -sustained  economic  growth 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINQ 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?  If  not,  morning  business  Is  closed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


THE  79TH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  SENATOR  ROBERTSON 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  If  Senators  wish 
me  to  yield  to  them  on  the  matter  which 
I  shall  briefly  discuss,  I  may  do  so  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow our  esteemed  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia, WiLus  Robertson,  will  celebrate 
another  calendar  birthday.  I  do  not 
think  of  him.  though,  in  terms  of  birth- 
days, but  rather.  In  terms  of  milestones 
and  accomplishments  during  more  than 
one-third  of  a  century  of  continuous 
service  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  will  celebrate  his  79th  birth- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  few  then  in  Americsn 
history  are  privileged  to  serve  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Oov- 
emment  for  a  third  of  a  century,  and 
fewer  still  have  such  a  record  as  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  which  is  filled 
with  constructive  service  and  with 
achievements  that  have  met  many  of  the 
problems  of  his  time. 

WlLLxs  ROBEBTSON  Came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1933  while  the 
countiy  was  in  the  depths  of  the  worst 
and  most  devastating  depression  that  we 
have  ever  known.  He  served  In  the 
House  for  13  years  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  most  of 
that  time,  where  he  bet^une  an  espert  In 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  oiir  Nation,  the  major 
pliases  of  our  economy,  and  the  nccciinry 
policies  to  be  followed  to  make  our  Na- 
tion strong. 


Fallowing  that  service  m  the  House. 
he  came  to  the  Senate  Ini  1946  and  has 
lieai  a  member  of  the  Con^nittee  on  Ap- 
propriations since  1948.  «i  addition,  he 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  since  1946 
jnd  has  been  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee since  1959.  i , 

The  Banking  and  Cunttncy  CiMiimit- 
tee  handles  legislation  deaflng  with  every 
facet  of  our  economy,  aiUjl  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  fullir  reviews  and 
exercises  surveillance  over  every  depsurt- 
ment  of  our  vast  Government. 

In  each  of  these  places  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  distinguished  himself 
with  outstanding  service  of  the  very 
highest  quality,  and  continues  to  do  so 
as  he  labors  here  among  pis  colleagues 
year  after  year.  I 

As  we  hall  him  today  fok*  these  accom- 
plishments, I  wish  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  chsuracteristics  thait  have  gone  to 
make  his  record  not  only  a  good  one.  but 
a  noble  one,  as  well  as  sotne  of  the  rea- 
sons why  he  is  so  influwtial  with  his 
colleagues.  I ' 

I  would  first  point  to  the  tremendous 
volume  of  work  that  he  carries  on  to 
completion  each  year.  He  U  quick,  ener- 
getic, and  not  only  i»wlllmg  to  work  but 
loves  his  work.  I  do  iloi  know  of  any 
Senator  who  handles  a  grMter  volume  of 
work  than  does  the  Senilor  from  Vir- 
ginia. The  second  thing  that  I  have 
noticed  about  his  valuable  work  is  his 
completeness.  He  never  brings  in  a 
problem  partly  worked  put,  or  merely 
presented  frran  a  single  Viewpoint.  He 
has  a  great  way  of  makltife  a  thrust  for 
the  controlling  points  aoout  a  problem 
and  a  proposed  remedy.  1 1  He  comes  to 
the  council  table  or  to  thfe  Senate  floor 
with  a  complete  knowledge  of  every 
phase  of  both  the  problem  and  the  testi- 
mony that  has  been  takeiiJin  connection 
therewith.  His  counsel  m  sought  and 
avalleth  much.  I ' 

Another  factor  in  his  etl^tiveness  here 
is  that  the  membershipi  [in  this  body, 
without  a  single  exceptlon|  Ihave  complete 
confidence  not  only  in  hip!  Integrity,  but 
also  in  his  competency  as  to  the  subject 
he  is  handling.  All  may  \txot  agree  with 
him,  but  he  is  quite  perfeuaslve  for  his 
position  and  can  get  the  (attention,  and 
often  the  support,  of  wavq^lng  coUesigues 
because  of  the  completeniass  of  his  work 
and  their  confidence  in  l^th  his  ability 
and  integrity.  , 

Thus,  we  have  the  finlk^ed  product — 
an  active,  effective  Senati*.  This  is  the 
test  of  a  Senator's  valuef+-hls  eflfective- 
ness.  Senator  Robertson  lis  an  effective 
Senator  for  his  State;  an  Effective  Sena- 
tor for  his  committees;  arid  is  effective  at 
the  council  table  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  emphasize  thai,  after  all,  this 
te  the  real  test  and  final  test  of  a  man's 
worth  and  service  to  his  State,  to  his 
people,  and  to  the  Nation,  j 

After  all.  the  outstanding  trait  that 
makes  Senator  Robertsoi  r  a  great  Sena- 
tor Is  his  love  for  the  Stite  of  Vh-glnia 
»nd  far  the  people  of  Vln  inia,  as  well  as 
M  Intense  personal  Inten  4t  to  theh-  wel 
fM».  This,  and  his  lovd 
•tltutlon  of  the  United 


for  the  Con- 

States,  is  the 

Wide  of  his  life  as  an  to  Hvidual  and  as 


•  Senator.    He  is  truly  a 


I  reat  constitu- 


tional lawyer.  His  explanations  of  that 
documoit  on  the  Senate  floor  are  excel- 
lent, unexcelled  to  any  generation. 

Soon  after  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  was 
attracted  to  him  because  of  his  Itoe 
knowledge  of  the  economic  needs  as  well 
as  other  problems  of  his  State  and  his  de- 
sire to  Improve  than ;  his  totlmate  knowl- 
edge of  the  Oovemment  installations 
that  are  located  there;  as  well  as  his 
knowledge  of  and  desire  to  improve  the 
rivers  and  harbors,  flood  control,  and 
.  other  public  works  to  Virginia. 

As  you  sit  with  him  at  the  c(Hnmlttee 
and  council  tables,  you  quickly  realize 
that  in  all  matters  his  State  and  his  peo- 
ple are  ably  represented. 

Ftoally,  our  friend  has  lived  according 
to  the  physical  rules  of  life,  with  an 
abundance  of  outdoor  living  and  physical 
exercise.  This  has  given  him  continuing 
health  and  strength  of  an  unusual  degree 
and  has  retained  for  him  the  zest  of  life 
and  the  resolution  and  vigor  to  live  it 
with  complete  acti<m. 

I  am  todebted  to  liim  not  only  as  a  fel- 
low Senator,  but  also  because  he  has 
greatly  extended  my  enjoyment  of  an 
outdoor  life  in  a  fleld  of  sport,  particu- 
larly hunting.  Not  too  long  ago,  after 
trying  to  keep  up  with  him  for  a  full 
afternoon  during  a  rather  strenuous 
quail  hunt,  I  flnally  insisted  that  we  call 
off  the  dogs  when  darkness  was  iu>- 
proachtog  so  rapidly  that  you  could  see 
the  fire  from  his  gun  more  readily  than 
you  could  see  the  quail.  He  replied, 
"Well,  all  right,  if  you  want  to  throw 
away  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  we'll  go 
in."  He  capped  it  all,  though,  the  last 
time  we  went  quail  htmting  this  past  sea- 
son when,  out  of  his  flrst  nine  shots,  he 
killed  ntoe  quail  and  considered  this  little 
more  than  a  limbering  up  exercise. 

I  salute  him  on  the  eve  of  his  birthday, 
heartily  congratulate  him  on  his  out- 
standing services  to  the  Nation  and  to 
humanity  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  wish  for  him  and  the  Nation 
many  more  years  of  useful  and  active 
participation  to  the  problems  that  beset 
our  times. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to    the    Senator    from    nitools     [Mr. 

DiRKSKN]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  27,  our  disttoguished  colleague  from 
Virginia,  the  Honorable  A.  Willis 
Robertson,  observes  another  birth  an- 
niversary, and  It  has  a  little  more  than 
ordtoary  significance  to  me. 

It  was  on  March  4,  1933,  that  435 
candidates  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
73d  Congress  raised  their  hands  and  took 
the  oath  as  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  In  that  group  were 
163  freshmen  believe  it  or  not.  Of  tliat 
number,  I  believe  that  only  three  are 
•still  serving  to  Congress.  Interestingly 
enough,  two  of  the  three  graduated  from 
the  House  to  the  Senate  stoce  that  time. 
One  of  them  happens  to  be  the  present 
mtoority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
other  is  A.  Willis  Robertson,  of  'N^rginla. 
The  third  is  William  M.  Colmer,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, who  still  serves  to  the  House.  It 
is  toterestlng  to  reflect  on  the  effactog 
force  of  time  and  on  the  many  thtogs 
which  have  happened  in  that  period  of  a 


third  of  a  century.  One  could  eaaily 
compile  a  huge  book  on  the  happenings 
of  that  period  and  the  motivations  be- 
htod  what  has  happened. 

To  be  sure,  things  happen  only  as  the 
force  of  human  personality  upon  what  is 
here  makes  them  happen,  and  certainly 
not  the  least  of  the  great  personalities 
of  our  time  and  generation  is  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia,  who  has  brought 
to  his  public  duty  a  great  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  amazing  diligence,  as 
well  as  a  devotion  to  his  country,  liis 
State,  and  his  community  which  is  un- 
surpaJssed.  It  has  been  a  colorful  record, 
todeed.  and  today  on  his  birth  anni- 
versary. I.  as  one  of  the  three  old  class- 
mates of  the  class  of  1933.  the  73d  Con- 
gress, salute  him  and  wish  for  him  every 
one  of  life's  choicest  blessings. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  joto  with  my  other  cc^eagues  to 
paying  tribute  to  my  good  friend  and 
deskmate.  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, Willis  Robxrtson. 

Willis  Robertson  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  to  1932.  Pour  years  later,  I 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  came  to  know,  to  respect,  and 
to  admire  this  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
who  is  a  diligent  worker  and  an  able 
legislator,  a  courteous  gentleman,  and  a 
^cere  friend. 

On  November  6,  1946.  Willis  Rouit- 
soN  and  I  became  Members  of  the  UJ3. 
Senate.  When  committees  were  named 
in  the  following  January,  he  and  I  were 
both  sent  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Cosmiittee  and  have  sat  side  by  side  on 
that  committee  durtog  the  years.  For 
the  last  5  years  or  more,  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I  have 
worked  by  his  side  and  imder  tiis  leader- 
ship. 

I  believe  I  have  come  to  know  the  man 
through  these  years.  He  is  an  able  and 
Just  presiding  ofOoer.  He  has  been  most 
cooperative  and  helpful  to  me  in  connec- 
tion with  my  duties  as  ctiairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee.  Often  he  could 
not  go  along  with  certato  provisions  ot 
housing  legislation,  but  he  always  saw 
to  it  that  we  had  a  fair  chance  to  have 
our  legislation  approved  by  the  full  com- 
mittee and  submitted  to  the  Senate  cal- 
endar. A  less  cooperative  chairman 
could  have  blocked  many  provisions  of 
the  legislation  which  were  controversial. 
He  never  at  any  time  made  any  effort  to 
block  legislation.  When  he  was  opposed 
to  something,  he  said  so.  but  at  the  same 
time  would  make  it  known  that  he  was 
ready  to  co(K>erate  to  having  the  com- 
mittee woiic  ita  will  on  the  houstog  legis- 
lation. 

Let  me  comment,  to  this  connection, 
on  what  the  Smator  from  Mississippi 
just  stated  about  the  great  interest  of 
Willis  Robertson  to  his  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  has  always  been  attentive  to 
the  desires  of  his  constltUMite  and  has 
been  quite  potent  to  getttog  those  desires 
taken  care  of  to  legislation. 

I  can  give  one  example  of  a  great  inoj- 
ect  to  Norfolk.  Va..  which  we  wrote  toto 
the  housing  bill  last  year,  to  provide 
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some  $9  minion  In  bencAts  for  that  ax«L 
bjnrtlto  which  were  just,  and  to  which 

the  peopto  of  that  arm  were  entttied,  but 
tney  were  written  Into  the  bUl  because 
of  the  effort*  of  the  dlstlngai8hed  les- 
lelator  from  Virginia  in  repraeentlnK  Mb 
constituents  00  well 

WajjM  RoBUtnoif  has  been  a  Member 
of  Cwwrtss  for  a  third  of  a  century.  He 
has  ripened  into  a  legislator  not  only  of 
f^  "^ty;^*  »!«>  of  great  experience 
and  8^  The  yw^s  hare  been  kind  to 
him.  He  Is  a  man  who  remains  young 
in  heart  and  youn«r  in  action. 

I  congratulate  him  upon  his  birthday 
Midwtah  for  him  many  more  happy 

B«r   BHWETT.    Mr.  President,  win 
w^ii*£'  '^"^  Mississippi  yleldt 
Mr.arrBmna.   1  yield  to  the  senator 
zrom  Utah. 

mi^I^.i^'^^w  ^  Pw«Went.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  be  associated  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  RoiaBTsoiT] 
as  a  fellow  mraiber  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  when  1  first  came 
to  the  Senate.  Of  course,  this  was  many 
years  after  he  came  here,  but  I  have  been 
amember  of  the  committee,  now.  for 
nearly  16  years,  and  it  has  been  my  spe- 
clal^vllege  for  the  last  4  years  to  have 
awjed  as  Its  ranking  minority  member 
and.  therefore,  to  have  the  special  prlvi- 
toge  of  working  with  the  Senator  from 
V^Blnia,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

«xi*5fi!?*^*****  *****  responsibility  with 
some  dlffldenoe.  but  I  am  very  happy  that 
I  can  say  today  that  the  ranking  mlnor- 
icy  member  has  an  excellent  working  re- 
lationship with  his  chairman,  and  that 
no  one  has  ever  been  treated  more  cour- 
tiMttly  N- more  considerately  than  I  have 

of  the  happiest  experiences  of  my  whole 

ing  with  and  therefore  coming  to  know 

Ki^r!?;ifS  ^"^  character  and  the 
fine  sphit  of  this  good  man.    We  are  on 
opposite  poUtloal  sides  of  the  fence.  bS 
to  tenns  of  the  problems  that  we  face 
together  on  the  committee  this  has  never 
been  a  bar  to  our  relationship. 
yj  !^!^iHS  "»  »^  o'  the  tradition  of 
^SLV^S^^^'xJ'^^  '^^  with  such 
dttrt^nrtton  as  a  Confederate  officer  in  the 
War  Between  the  States,  and  of  his 
ITi^^'  ^^°?^^^  with  dlsUncUon  In  the 
mtolstry      I  see  both  sides,  both  evl- 
ooiioes,  the  two  evidences,  of  this  hiter- 
eetlng    combtoatlon— a   man    of    great 
courage,  a  man  of  great  spiritual  devo- 
tion and  Insight. 

fnin^i^^Sf^^^  ^  '**»  ^^*^  W«  other 
K^^i?!?*^  *"  congratulating  him  on 
2!LT^,*'u*^  expressing  the  hope 
that  he  will  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
J^many  yea^  to  come,  both  for  the 
beartit  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  people 
of  the  great  State  of  Virginia,  whomhe 
jM^repreeented  so  ably  for  so  lor«  a 

S^'iw^  Mr.President.winthe 
f^nSS?^-  '^««- to  the  senator 
to^^.SI*'*^-  J*'  P«»ldent.  I  want 
utue  word  of  praise  and  affection  for 
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our  good  colleague  the  senior  Senator 

Others  will  speak  of  sMne  other  quall- 
ties.  I  want  to  9eak.  if  i  may,  of  his 
grrat  quality  as  a  true  sportsman  In  the 
nwds,  in  the  woods,  and  on  the  waters. 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  fishing  or 
hunting  with  the  Senator  f rxjmVlrgiiS 
in  four  different  States,  the  States  of 
Mainland.  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
rlorlda. 

I  think  I  have  had  some  chance  to 
icnow  what  a  true  sportsman  he  is  and 

S^M.^'  '?f"J*  ^*  ^  °'  conservation 
of  wildlife,  which  he  has  protected  by 
real  sportsmanship,  so  that  fish  and 
game  may  be  passed  on  to  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren  perpetually 
»kT?^  J  ^"?*  '*^®  °"«  "ttle  instance  in 
^^o     ^?'jSi?  Pleasure  that  I  wish 
£j^;^  ^^  ™y  colleagues  In  the 
Senate    The  former  Senator  f ix)m  Ohio. 
Mr.  Bricker.  and  I  were  with  Willis 
KoBiRTsoK  on  a  trout  stream  in  Virginia 
We  were  at  a  vantage  point  fn»n  whlcli 
we  knew  he  could  not  see  us  and  we 
could  see  hhn.    He  was  trying  to  lure 
a  great  big  mountain  trout  from  under 
M  overhanging  rock,  hi  a  place  where 
It  was  CMnpletely  Impossible  for  either 

^^L^  i?*u*^*-  ^^  l*tlently  cast, 
repeatedly  with  one  fly,  with  no  success. 
He  cast  with  another  fly,  with  the  same 
result,  and  then  with  a  third  fly.  Sud- 
denly, boiling  from  under  that  rock  came 
one  of  the  biggest  mountahi  trout  that 

LSiT^,^!!!lK^'  ^'^  ^«  !*"<*«»  It  suc- 
CMsfully  without  a  net.  under  condlUons 
which  would  have  been  impossible  for 
$1^°^^ ''^o  "^^n  wntebins.  When 
he  got  through,  we  let  out  with  a  gr^at 
uzzah  which  would  have  been  a  fitting  re- 
hS?Sf  .«7^  ^  **^"  watching  a  great 

T  ♦ti!l5.**w*^.^"  o^  champion  win. 

I  think  Members  of  the  Senate  know 
that  he  was  the  first  head  of  the  con- 
servation organlzatiwi  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Vlrginia—l  believe  It  Is  the 
Oame  and  Inland  Fisheries  Commission 
or   whatever  it   is   called.    He  served 
under  one  of  our  great   former  col- 
logues, the  then  senior  Senator  from 
yhrginla,  the  father  of  our  present  col- 
league from  Virginia   [Mr.  ByrdJ.    He 
has  made  an  enviable  record  in  the  same 
neld  In  the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  and 
has  always  been  devoted  to  this  kind  of 
undertaking. 

He  is  one  of  the  Joint  authors  of  the 
Rttman-Robertson  Act.  which  has  con- 
tributed over  $150  million  to  the  cause 

?K.   «**.f^'"**™*^^^P  In  aU  sections  of 
tnis  Nation. 

I  Just  want  to  say  for  the  record  that 
tnere  is  no  finer  sportsman.    There  is 
no  one  who  enjoys  more  listening  to 
Other  sportsmen  teU  of  tiielr  successes 
He  Is  one  who  Ukes  to  sit  around  the 
campflre  at  night  and  enjoys  hearing 
others   teU   of   tiielr   accomplIshmSte 
Just  as  he  enjoys  his  own  accomplish- 
ments.   He  Is  a  true  sportsman 
T  ^iS.°^^^  ™*^  I  say  Uiat  In  addition 

LilSJ,,?,®  ^  *??***  ^*«^  <>'  the  finest 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  real  debate 
on  institutional  questions  which  I  have 
heard  m  tiie  20  years  that  I  have  had 

?!fo^*f!Iif*'  o^  servln*  In  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  know  where  he  gets  tiie  time  to 
ao   the   research    for    the   many   fine 
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veeches  and  addresses  he  has  xoia 
here  on  questions  of  oonstttutional^ 
portance.  I  tidnk  that  some  day  -^ 
body  is  going  to  write  a  book  about  thS 
contributions  and  about  "Wilus  RcT 
XRTSoif .  Oreat  Constitutional  Lawyer  " 

I  Just  wish  for  him  many  added  yeaii 
in  the  Senate.  I  tWnk  swne  of  his  Orl! 
less  contributions  have  come  as  a  result 
of  his  devotion  to  the  great  out-of-docm 
and  Uie  vigor  he  has  derived  Uierelroa. 
I  hope  he  wlU  continue  to  serve  tbe 
people  of  the  Conunonwealth  of  Vlr- 
ginia.  my  mother's  native  State  with 
the  skiU,  with  the  devotion,  with  the 
dedication,  and  witti  the  achievements 
that  have  characterized  his  years  of 
service  in  the  Senate.  I  wish  you  kqoa 
iuck.  Willis. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Kew  Jersey.  Ur 
President,  tomorrow  the  distinguished 
^lahinan  of  the  Banking  and  Currena 
Committee.  Senator  A.  Willis  Rosin, 
sow.  marks  his  bh^day.  He  reaches 
this  occasion  filled  with  unfailing  vigor 
and  with  the  wisdom  acquired  In  yean 
of  distinguished  congressional  service 
Although  ever  loyal  to  his  home  SUto 
of  Virgtala.  Senator  Robebtson  Is  a  good 
mend  to  New  Jersey.  He  served  on  tbe 
New  Jersey  Tercentenary  Commlssloo 
and  made  many  valuable  contributlom 
to  that  group's  work. 

Just  recently  he  testified  with  wit  and 
eloquence  before  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Commission  on  an  appropriate  memorial 
for  this  son  of  Vh-glnia  who  went  on  to 
become  a  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and 
then  President. 

I  know,  from  my  service  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  the  cour- 
tesy and  fairness  with  which  Chairman 
HonKTSOH  runs  that  committee.  Al- 
though at  times  we  disagree,  he  is  al- 
ways an  honorable  and  gentlemanly  op- 
ponent. I  am  happy  to  salute  Senator 
RoauTsoN  who.  In  the  great  tradition 
established  by  another  distinguished 
Virginian.  Carter  Glass,  has  so  ably  con- 
ducted the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  YOimG  of  North  Dakote.  Ui. 
President,  I  wish  to  Johi  all  of  the  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  paying  tribute 
to  a  fine  American  and  a  great  Sen- 
ator—and, happily,  a  colleague  of  ours  lor 
many  years— Willis  Robertson. 

His  has  been  a  long  and  Illustrious 
service  to  his  beloved  Old  Dominion  of 
Vlrghila  In  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  His  third  of  a  century  of  service 
In  Congress  is  equaled  by  very  few  to 
the  history  of  the  United  Stetes.  I  ha»e 
never  known  a  more  conscientious,  dedi- 
cated, faithful,  and  able  member  of  the 
Senate  than  our  friend  Willis  Robsit- 

SON. 

He  has  many  fine  qualities  which  are 
responsible  for  this  long  and  continued 
fine  service  to  his  State  and  the  Nation, 
but  one  that  stands  out  above  all  others 
Is  the  sincere  and  faithful  effort  he  has 
put  forth  continuoijsly  to  serve  his  peo- 
ple In  the  finest  traditions  of  his  State 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  alwajrs  amazed  at  how  our  f rien4 
WiLUB  RoBKRTsoN,  Can  keep  up  this  ter- 
rific schedule — and  over  such  a  long 
period  of  years.  There  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  his  energy.    There  would  be  few 
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Indeed  who  could  follow  this  pace  frcan 
morning  until  night,  yearj  ^ter  year,  no 
matter  what  his  age  might  be. 

I  hope  that  our  good  mmd,  WIlub 
BoBKRTsoN,  will  bc  celeoTating  many 
more  birthdays  In  the  UJsi  Senate. 

Bfr.  YARBOROUOH.  Ilr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
In  extending  best  wishes  i  for  a  happy 
biitiiday  to  the  distinguish^  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  ^bibtson]. 

Being  myself  a  sometivie  student  of 
history,  particularly  American  history. 
I  must  recognize  that  there  Is  one  among 
OS  who  is  without  peer  In  j^  knowledge 
of  historical  fact  and  anecqote.  Numer- 
ous times  I  have  been  eduioated  on  some 
historical  matter  by  the  giteat  knowledge 
of  the  Senator  from  Viilglnia.  In  his 
one-third  of  a  century  in  [the  Cbngress, 
he  has  lUumlnated  many  4n  occasion. 

Our  felicitations  to  bur  colleague 
diMild  not  go  by  without  also  an  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  to  him  for  the 
wit  and  humor  with  whlob  he  enlivens 
and  expedites  our  deUh^rations.  His 
ci4)sule  remarks  can  expose  the  heart 
<tf  an  issue  and  greatiy  aa^t  in  tbe  for- 
mation of  opinion  pro  and]  eon. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  fp*  this  <vpor- 
tnnlty  to  say  "Happy  Birthday,  Willis 
Robertson."  [[ 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  !Fre8ldent,  wIU 
the  Senator  from  Mlssissll^I  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  i  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  { 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  i^ould  like  to 
Join  my  colleagues  In  pralie  of  the  great 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Some  20  years  ago,  wheh  I  first  came 
Into  Government  as  a  menjaer  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia was  a  Member  of  the  ^ouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives .  He  was  most  Itind  and  con- 
siderate with  respect  to  all  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  I  was  connected  In  the 
Pentagon.  I  found  at  that  time,  and 
later  when  he  became  a  Member  of  the 
US.  Senate,  that  he  was  one  of  the  true 
authorities  on  military  matjtiers.  He  gave 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  air  power,  as  much!  as  any  other 
Member  of  this  body,  even  though  his 
heart  may  have  been  In  thelNavy,  because 
(rf  the  tremendous  installations  in  his 
State  that  were  of  slgnlfic4nce  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  When  he 
was  the  acting  chairman  cf  the  military 
sppropriations  subcommltt  ae  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  time  of  the  ;iness  of  the 
former  Senator  from  New  JMexlco,  I  was 
•gain  impressed  with  his  fairness  with 
Tfipect  to  all  the  branches  of  the  service. 
Araiy,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  with 
Us  astute  knowledge  of  alljmatters  per- 
wnlng  to  the  security  of^  the  United 
States.  I 

I  Johi  my  colleagues  in  barveUng  at 
Ws  energy.  Not  only  had  he  been  de- 
moted to  the  prosperity  and  security  of 
Ws  own  Stete  and  Nation,  but  he  has 
wne  to  advise  all  of  us  who  are  his  Junior 
cwle^es.  We  respect  l^m  and  love 
™  because  of  his  high  c  laracter,  his 
*dlcaUon  to  the  principle!  and  Ideals 
«  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  1  i  s  great  senr- 
»e  to  the  United  States  o ''Amertca. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  hers  and  to  pay 
™^  respects  to  one  of  the  gpsatest  Amer- 
■tns  it  has  been  my  pleasur  b  to  know. 


Mr.  HELL.  Mr.  President.  wIU  the 
Soiator  from  MIssIssIih?!  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  count  it  a 
privilege  and  am  indeed  happy  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  In  congratulating  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  on  his  forth- 
coming birthday. 

It  has  becm  my  good  fortune  to  serve 
with  Senator  Robertson  in  the  House  of 
RepresenteUves  and  to  serve  with  him 
here  in  the  Senate  through  the  years  he 
has  been  a  member  of  this  body.  I  well 
recall  the  day  he  was  chosen  to  be  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  was  In  Wythe- 
ville,  Va.,  and  sent  him  a  t^egram  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  selection  and  con- 
gratulating the  people  of  Virginia  on  hav- 
ing him  as  their  Senator. 

We  well  know  of  Senator  Robertson's 
many  accomplishmente  for  the  people  of 
Virginia  and  of  his  great  services  to  our 
country.  By  virtue  of  his  seniority,  he 
htus  for  some  time  been  the  chairman  of 
the  powerful  Conunittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  which  has  played  such  a  great 
part  in  the  shaping  of  our  vitally  impor- 
tant monetsiry  policies  and  programs. 
He  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  work  In 
the  Senate  and  In  his  devotion  to  the 
people  of  Virginia.  He  is  as  alert,  as 
dynamic,  and  as  vigorous  today  as  he  was 
on  the  first  day  he  entered  this  body.  He 
has  been  the  dedicated  student  and 
defender  of  the  Ideals  and  principles 
upon  which  our  Republic  was  founded. 
Senator  Robertson  is  Indeed  worthy  of 
the  tremendous  heritage  which  is  his  as 
a  Senator  from  the  State  which  has  given 
to  our  coimtry  Washington,  Jefferson, 
George  Mason,  Patrick  Henry.  James 
Madison,  James  Monroe,  and  so  many  of 
her  greatest  aiul  noblest  sons. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Virginia 
are  truly  fortimate  to  be  represented  In 
the  Senate  by  a  man  of  the  character,  the 
ability,  the  courage,  and  ever  effective 
and  inspiring  leadership  of  Wnxis  Rob- 
ertson. I  am  proud  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  congratulating  him  on  his 
forthcoming  birthday  and  in  wishing 
him  many  more  yefurs  of  great  and  dis- 
tinguished service  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLEIliAN.  Mr..  President.  I 
am  happy  to  Join  Senators  in  extending 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  our 
distinguished  friend,  the  senlc»r  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  served  In  the 
Senate  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  nearly  20 
years,  and  before  that  I  served  with  him 
In  the  House.  I  am  pleased  and  proud 
to  honor  this  man  on  his  birthday,  which 
Is  tomorrow.  It  Is  most  appropriate  on 
this  occasion  ,that  we  pay  tribute  to  him 
for  his  long  and  outstanding  serylce  tx>th 
to  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  country 
as  well. 

Senator  Robestson  has  served  with 
honor  and  distinction  as  chalnnan  of  tbe 
Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Cuirency 
since  1959;  as  alternate  chairman  of  ttie 
Joint  Conunittee  on  Defense  Produc- 
tion; and  as  chairman  of  the  Suboom- 


mittee  on  Treasury  and  Post  Office  D«- 
partmente  Appropriations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Approprlatiims. 

I  have  long  regarded  him  as  one  of 
the  stalwart  statesmen  of  this  body.  On 
issues  Involving  constitutional  govern- 
ment, on  all  fundamental  principles,  and 
in  his  steadfast  adherence  to  these  in- 
dispensable attributes  of  our  liberties, 
he  is  always  a  source  of  strength  and 
hope  to  all  of  us. 

It  is.  Indeed,  a  trilKite  to  the  good 
Judgment  of  the  people  of  Vlntfnia  that 
they  have  chosen  and  permitted  this  ex- 
perienced and  able  legislator  to  serve  In 
the  Senate.  I  sincerely  trust,  and  I  am 
confident,  that  they  will  continue  to  ex- 
ercise this  same  good  Judgment  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I,  too.  have  bad  the 
pleasure  of  being  with  other  Senatora 
on  the  himtlng  trips,  and  I  can  verify 
what  has  been  said  here  about  Senator 
Robertson's  killing  nine  birds  with  the 
flrat  nine  shots.  While  he  was  doing 
that.  I  seemed  to  be  shooting  at  vanish- 
ing quail  with  hltless  shots.  I  was  not 
nearly  so  proficient.  I  am  afraid  that 
if  behig  a  good  maricsman  were  one  of 
the  qualifications  for  the  Senate,  I  might 
not  survive.  I  certainly  would  not  sur- 
vive as  long  as  my  good  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia would  be  entitied  to  remain  here. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  extend  to  this  dis- 
tinguished and  truly  outetandlng  stetes- 
man  my  warmest  personal  regards  and 
best  wishes  for  another  happy  birthday. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
EllendskI. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  proud  to  Join  Senators  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  great  statesman.  I  use  the 
word  "statesman,"  advisedly,  knowing 
that  Senator  Robertson  has  always  stood 
squarely  on  the  Constitution,  and  hM 
never  straddled  an  issue. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  30  years 
ago,  my  good  friend  f rcHn  Virginia  was 
a  Member  of  the  House;  and  soon  after 
I  arrived,  he  Joined  the  Senate.  He  has 
served  on  the  AppropriatiMis  C(»mnittee 
with  great  dlstlnctioD.  Senator  Boamx- 
soN  is  loyal  to  tbe  people  of  Virginia,  and 
I  am  happy  to  have  been  able  to  assist 
him  on  many  occasions  in  provldhig  rari- 
ous  projecte  and  pubUo  works  for  the 
pewle  of  Virginia.  Tbe  Senator  has 
been  a  great  leader  in  bis  State,  and  be 
has  been  a  great  leader  in  the  Senate.  Z 
trust  he  will  long  conttnue  to  serve  wltb 
us  in  the  future. 

I  extend  to  Senator  RosnTSOH  mr 
congratulations  on  his  79th  birtbdair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ylekl 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansaw  [Mr. 
Carlson]  . 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  this  opportunity  to  pass  with- 
out expressing  congratulations  and  beat 
wishes  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vlnlnla  on  his  birthday  aonivetsaiy. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  been 
associated  with  him  for  many  years.  He 
came  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  78d  Coagreta.  I  began  my  service  in 
tbe  74th  Congress.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1946.  That  was  the  same 
year  in  which  I  was  elected  Governor 
of  Kansas,  and  I  was  out  ai  Congress  for 
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4yeuB.  Therefore.  I  have  had  the  great 
prlTllege  of  serving  with  him  12  years  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  now 
for  16  years  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Robxktson  came  to  Congress 
at  a  time  when  the  Nation  was  In  one 
of  Its  greatest  depressions.  He  and  I 
served  together  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  at  a  time  when  Con- 
gress was  In  the  process  of  enacting 
emergency  legislation,  so  to  speak,  to  get 
the  country  out  of  the  depression  and 
moving  again. 

I  can  assure  Senators  that  we  never 
had  abler  counsel  than  we  received  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  RoBotTsoN].  It  was  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  have  served  with  him  as  we  en- 
acted legislation  that  was  important  In 
the  economic  field,  the  social  welfare 
field,  and  other  fields  of  legislation  In 
that  trying  time. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  have  woiiced  with  him 
closely  in  many  problems  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation.  I  have  found  him 
to  be  not  only  a  hard  worker  but  also 
a  great  student  of  government.  He  has 
wide  knowledge  in  the  Important  field  of 
economics,  and  is  an  able  administrator 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing an^  Currency. 

Senator  Rotbrtson  has  been  a  close 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  extend  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  to  him  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Wa- 
ns RoBCRTBOH  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  since  I  first  came 
to  the  Senate  In  August  1957.  In  Febru- 
ary 1959,  he  became  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  have  also  had  the  privi- 
lege to  serve  under  Senator  Robertson's 
chairmanship  of  the  Treasury -Post  Office 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

It  haa  been  a  richly  rewarding  expe- 
rience to  serve  on  the  committees  under 
his  chairmanship.  While  we  have  dif- 
fered on  issues.  I  could  always  depend 
on  Wiuas  RoBiRisoN's  Innate  sense  of 
fairness  and  decency  to  make  sure  that 
my  views  were  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee for  Its  otmslderatlon. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Binnitt] 
talked  of  the  happy  experience  of  serving 
with  WiLUs  RoBBRTsoH.  It  has  been 
happy.  He  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 
On  occasions  when  differences  of  opin- 
ions bring  on  heated  committee  de- 
bate, the  chairman,  has  been  able  to 
ease  the  tension  by  a  delightful  story 
or  experience  that  occurred  to  him  In 
his  years  in  participating  in  Virginia  pol- 
itics. His  stories  of  the  Civil  War  should 
be  published  for  the  public  to  read— 
they  are  that  good. 

I  pay  tribute  to  this  fine  sUtesman 
a  rnoarkable  Biblical  scholar,  and  a  true 
gentleman  from  the  State  of  Virginia 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  U>NO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  was  a  little  late  in  arriving  in  the 
Chamber  today  because  I  was  visiting  our 
able  majority  leader,  who  is  so  much 
loved  and  admired  on  both  sides  of  the 


The  majority  leader  wishes  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  remarks  of  Senators  who 
are  expressing  their  high  admiration  for 
WILLIS  Robertson. 

I  may  say  in  my  own  capacity  as  a 
UJ3.  Senator  that  it  was  my  privilege  to 
enjoy  the  friendship  of  Willis  Robert- 
son and  to  admire  him  from  the  day  I 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1949.  When  I  was 
assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  Willis  Robertson  had 
been  a  member  of  that  committee  for 
several  years.  He  had  served  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  which  deals 
with  fiscal  and  monetary  affairs. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  since 
he  first  came  to  the  Senate.  Senator 
Robertson  had  great  experience  and 
understanding  of  all  matters  involving 
the  financial  affairs  of  our  country. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  willing  to  take  time 
to  provide  answers  to  the  elementary 
questions  which  those  who  served  as 
freshmen  committee  members  saw  fit  to 
ask.  His  understanding  and  the  assist- 
ance he  gave  to  me  and  to  other  Junior 
Senators  were  tremendously  helpful. 

I  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the 
indefatigable  work  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

I  recall  one  occasion  when  he  shared 
the  views  of  some  of  us  who  were  oppos- 
ing a  piece  of  proposed  legislation,  and 
those  who  did  not  agree  with  our  views 
were  pressing  to  pass  the  measure.  They 
were  insisting  on  a  round-the-clock 
debate. 

I  recall  that  one  night,  when  a  few  of 
us  who  are  now  present  in  the  Chamber 
had  held  the  floor  until  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
came  in  to  take  charge.  He  had  a  red 
rose  in  his  lapel  and  looked  as  though 
he  were  ready  to  continue  for  24  or  36 
hours  In  an  effort  to  explain  the  position 
of  the  opponents  of  the  measure. 

The  Senator  haft  always  been  one  of 
the  first  to  show  up  at  a  committee  meet- 
ing and  one  of  the  last  to  leave  the  Sen- 
ate when  the  day's  work  is  over. 

Time  and  time  again,  Virginia  has 
been  most  forttuiate  in  its  selection  of 
great  statesmen  of  the  Nation. 

Virginia  has  been  fortimate  in  our 
time  in  furnishing  us  with  leaders  like 
Harry  Bjrrd  and  Willis  Robertson  as 
successors  to  those  other  very  great 
statesmen,  George  Washington.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Carter  Glass,  and  many  others 
that  we  could  list. 

For  a  third  of  a  century  Willis  Robert- 
son has  epitomized  the  devotion  to  duty 
and  public  service  seemingly  inherent  in 
the  Old  Dominion.  His  talents  and  ap- 
parently boundless  energy  on  behalf  of 
good  government  are  greatly  appreciated 
by  every  Senator. 

I  look  forward  to  serving  with  him  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
It  Is  a  great  privilege  and  deUght  for  me 
to  congratulate  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia.  Willis  RoBntTscif.  on  his  79th 
birthday.  I  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of 
aasodatlon  with  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia on  committee  work  except  for  the 
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last  year  or  so  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  on  which  com- 
mittee  I  have  been  privileged  to  sene 
under  his  chairmanship. 

There  Is  no  other  Senator  for  whom  I 
have  greater  admiration  than  I  have  for 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  i  have 
known  him  for  20  years  in  the  Senate  u 
a  colleague. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  in 
many  ways  has  exemplified  the  ideals  « 
a  great  student  of  American  history 
However,  more  than  that,  he  is  an  un- 
swerving and  uncompromising  defender 
of  the  United  States  and  its  system  of 
government  which  has  made  our  country 
great. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  this  facetiously 
but  the  Senator  has  always  played  the 
role  of  Horatio  at  the  bridge  whenever 
there  was  the  threat  of  any  danger  of 
evasion  or  erosion  of  our  rights. 

It  is  for  those  reasons,  as  well  as  for 
his  scholarly  attitude,  his  willingness  to 
work,  the  great  work  that  he  has  done, 
and  his  great  capacity  for  work  that  be 
has  endeared  himself  to  me  as  a  friend. 
My  respect  has  been  certainly  strength- 
ened as  the  years  have  gone  by. 

My  respect  for  him,  I  am  afraid— be- 
ing hiunan — sometimes  changes  to  envy. 
I  have  hunted  with  the  Senator  a  oou]^ 
of  times,  and  he  can  outshoot  me.  I  am 
envious  to  that  extent. 

While  I  may  be  a  year  or  so  older  than 
the  Senator,  he  can  outwalk  me  also.  I 
advise  anyone  who  wknts  to  get  into 
any  physical  outdoor  tompetiticn  with 
the  Senator  that  he  hkd  better  have  a 
thorough  physical  checkup  before  he  gets 
into  such  competition,  because  the  Sen- 
ator will  nm  the  legs  off  anyone  and  will 
also  outshoot  him. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  issociatlons  with 
the  Senator.  Above  all.  I  have  a  deep  re- 
Bpect  for 'him  as  a  great  and  dedicated 
American  from  the  Old  Dominion  State 
of  Virginia.  My  associatl(»i  with  the 
Senator  has  been  invaluable  to  me  in  my 
service  in  the  Senate. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his 
years  of  full  service  to  his  country.  I 
congratulate  our  country  on  the  yean 
that  the  Senator  has  been  able  to  give 
so  constructively  to  the  country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  C(riorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
deed happy  and  honored  to  be  able  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  congratulating 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  on  his  birthday  annlversaiy- 

I  have  not  served  in  the  Senate  with 
the  Senator  for  so  long  a  time  as  have 
some  of  my  colleagues.  My  service  has 
been  for  only  a  12-year  period. 

Those  12  years  seem  to  have  passed 
very  quickly.  During  the  last  8  years.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  particu- 
larly on  the  subcommittee  over  which  be 
presides  with  such  great  ability. 

Many  qualities  of  a  Senator  endure 
in  one's  memory  and  engrave  his  memory 
in  the  hearts  (rf  his  colleagues.  I  should 
say  that  the  first  such  quality  that  has 
endeared  Willis  Robertson  to  many 
others  as  well  as  to  myself  is  the  fact 
that  he  attends  to  his  business.    He  pre- 
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tides  over  his  committee  and  does  It  in 
tn  organized  way.  Everycftie  alwajrs  has 
a  sense  of  direction  when  i^e  committee 
vork  starts,  while  It  is  pipceeding.  and 
when  it  is  concluded.  j  | 

Second,  I  personally  admire  him  for 
two  qualities  which  he  hfs  developed 
during  all  of  the  years.  Tlif  Senator  has 
as  great  a  knowledge  of  American  his- 
toiy  as  does  any  other  p0rson  wh(»n  I 
know,  and  particularly  any  other  Sena- 
tor. 

Ihlrd.  I  have  had  occasli 
In  the  pest  12  years  to  llsi 
ator  speak  on  consUtutioi 
spect  his  acumen,  his  ini 
his  knowledge  in  the  fieli 
tional  law.    In  this  respedt  particularly 
he  has  contributed  greatljl  j  to  the  woric 
of  the  Senate. 

The  fact  that  I  ever  h 
with  the  Senator  is  not  o: 
tlonahlps  which  wlU  endur^  jin  my  mem' 
ory,  because  I  did  not.  Th( 
hi^s  thought  that  I  did 
dent  talent  in  either  of  thi 
I  am  sure  he  Is  correct. 
Senator  has  that  rather  indjefinable  qual 
ity  of  permitting  everyone  ^>  express  his 
opinion  and  of  giving  evaluation  to  that 
opinion.  The  Senator  doi|B  it  with  a 
sense  of  fairness,  without  tihy  rancor  or 
anything  of  that  sort.  I  think  Uils  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  attributes  of  the  Sen- 
ator, and  it  is  one  which  will  be  en- 
graved upon  the  hearts  and  the  memories 
of  all  of  us  here.  For  th^  reaaoaB,  I 
am  more  than  happy  to  J(  m  my  fellow 
Senators  today  in  wishing  j^lm  a  happy 
birthday. 


many  times 
to  the  Sen- 
law.    I  re- 
Ulgence.  and 
of  constltu- 


or  fished 
of  the  rela- 


jSenator  per- 

have  suffl- 

areas.  and 

owever,  the 


the  Senator 
the  Senator 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank 
from  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.    TYDINGS.    Mr.    Ih-esldent. 


should  like  to  associate  my»elf  with  the 


led  Senator 

the  disttn- 

on  this 

ed 


.t  honors 

bestowed 

ere  in  1964 


remarks  of  the  dis 
from  Mississippi  and  of 
guished  Senators  from  Lo 
eve  of  the  birthday  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  V 

Mr.  President,  one  of 
which  the  people  of  Maryl 
upon  me  when  they  sent  mi 
was  to  serve — and  to  be  the  second  gen^ 
eratlon  of  Tydlngs  to  serven-ln  the  UJB. 
Senate  with  the  dlstlnguUlLed  Senator 
whom  we  are  honoring  atwhls  time.  I 
tlso  had  the  privilege  of  b&ig  a  class- 
mate of  his  son  In  my  school|days ;  and.  of 
course,  my  father,  when  he  was  a  Member 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  was  a  great 
•dmirer  and  dear  friend  o^  the  Senator 
tnm  Virginia. 

I  should  like  to  make  tw  6  points.  It 
DM  been  my  observation,  ih  the  short 
time  that  I  have  been  here,  mat  no  Sen- 
ator takes  greater  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities of  his  position  to  represent 
the  interests  of  his  State  sttkd  to  secure 
for  the  State  the  benefits  of  the  various 
^deral  programs  which  hat^  been  Inlti- 
•^  in  Washington  than  Apes  the  dls- 
ongulshed  senior  Senator  f  rtm  Virginia, 
»uo,  it  would  appear  to  me  rtjiat  another 
JtWbute  of  greatness  wmch  Senator 
Robertson  can  claim  is  tne  ability  to 
MJust.  to  move  to  meet  thelc^allenges  of 
«»»nglng  times  and  changlti  situations. 

I  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in 

•wng  able  to  have,  not  so  <}lose  a  rela- 
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tlonshlp  as  I  should  have  liked,  but  at 
least  the  opportunity  to  be  afforded  ad- 
vice from  the  Senator  from  time  to  time 
in  my  short  tenure  here.  I  should  say 
that  there  is  no  Senator  who  brings 
greater  honor  or  a  stronger  sense  of 
Integrity  to  the  Senate  than  does  Willis 
Robertson.  His  sense  of  history,  his 
seitse  of  the  Importance  of  the  National 
Legislature,  his  sense  of  the  federal  ssrs- 
tem,  are  all  distinct  contributions  to  this 
body,  and  I  am  happy  and  honored  to  be 
able  to  lay  my  name  cdongslde  those  of 
the  distinguished  Senators  who  have 
spoken  upon  this  happy  occasion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  to  all  these  tributes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia.  I  have 
enjoyed  them,  and  I  am  Impressed  and 
deUghted.  It  is  a  personal  pleasure  to 
Join  with  so  many  of  my  fellow  Senators 
in  their  expressions  of  good  will  and  good 
wishes  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  on  his  birthday. 

I  have  enjoyed  serving  under  his  chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  for  the  past  7  years.  He 
has  been  unfailingly  helpful,  courteous, 
and  understanding,  notwithstanding  our 
phllosophical  differences  from  time  to 
time.  I  have  deeply  appreciated  the  op- 
portunities he  has  given  me  to  assume 
enlarged  responsibilities  in  the  work  of 
the  committee.  As  has  been  said  over 
and  over  again  today,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  never  used 
his  position  to  block  legislation  with 
which  he  disagrees,  and  he  has  given 
the  members  of  his  conunlttee  ample  op- 
portunity to  express  their  views,  whether 
or  not  they  coincided  with  his  own.  and 
to  shape  legislation.  It  has  been  his 
consistent  policy  to  give  priority  consid- 
eration to  administration  bills,  whether 
or  not  he  personally  approves  them. 

His  own  dedication  to  his  duties  and 
to  hard  work  in  his  application  to  them 
are  well  known  and  are  a  tribute  to  his 
vigor.  He  is  a  Senator  of  ability  and  of 
strong  and  respected  convictions,  prin- 
ciples, and  accomplishments. 

So  on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday  I  am 
happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  distinguished  Senator  and  a 
Virginia  gentleman,  whose  friendship  I 
value  highly. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  ha];q)y  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  attention  and  approval  to 
the  words  of  tribute  spoken  this  after- 
noon concerning  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Virginia  [Bfo.  Robert- 
son]. As  I  listened.  I  wondered  if  it 
would  not  be  rather  presiunptuous  of  me, 
as  a  younger  Member  of  the  Senate,  to 
even  attempt  to  comment  upon  the  great 
service  that  he  has  rendered  to  his  State 
and  to  his  country.  But  since  another 
younger  Senator,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Ttdings].  has  com- 
mented, and  also  since  I  think  It  might 
be  well  that  others  know  that  younger 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  also  extremely 
Impressed  with  the  record,  the  dedica- 


tion, the  service,  the  ability,  and  the  prln- 
ciples  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia.  I  thought  I  might  also  add  my 
commendations  and  congratulations  on 
the  occasion  of  his  birthday. 

Other  Senators  have  stated  much  bet- 
ter than  can  I  the  qualities  of  this  great 
man.  However,  there  are  two  qualities  I 
might  onphasize,  in  addlticm  to  the  oth- 
ers that  have  been  mentioned,  which 
have  impressed  me  about  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  THrginia,  in  my 
position  as  (me  of  the  younger  Members 
of  this  body. 

One  is  his  great  sense  of  humor.  I  put 
great  store  in  a  sense  of  humor.  This  old 
world  needs  a  little  more  ability  to  laugh; 
and  I  think  we  all  would  be  able  to  imder- 
stand  things  a  little  bit  better  if  we  were 
able  to  do  that. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  from  time  to 
time — although  not  so  frequently  as  I 
would  wish — ^to  attend  the  Wednesday 
morning  prayer  group  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stxnmis]  Is  the  host.  I  have  had  occa- 
sion there  to  witness  the  faith — and  not 
only  faith,  but  a  particularly  haniy  kind 
of  faith — that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  VU-glnia  evidences.  I  bdieve  we 
need  not  only  to  be  serious  and  earnest 
in  these  serious  times,  but  we  need  also  a 
good  sense  of  humor;  and  no  man,  I 
think,  has  exonplified  that  better.  In  my 
experience,  than  does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Another  thing  that  impresses  me,  as 
a  young  Member  of  this  body.  Is  the 
amazing  capacity  for  work  exhibited  bf 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Every  day  this  wedc.  except  today.  I  have 
had  four  simultaneous  subcommittee 
meetings.  Today  I  have  had  two  simul- 
taneous subcommittee  meetings;  and.  as 
we  all  know,  conmilttees  also  often  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  itself. 
I  frankly  admit  that  I  have  not  yet 
learned  how  to  arrange  my  time  to  keo) 
up  with  the  much  smaller  load  of  work 
that  I  have,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 
His  ability  somehow  to  organise  his  time 
and  his  efforts  and  to  accomplish  the 
amadng  amoimt  of  work  he  does  accom- 
plish is  something  that  younger  Members 
of  the  Senate  can  pattern  after;  and  that 
quality,  which  he  exhibits  in  great 
degree,  has  been  most  impressive  to  me. 

So  I  add  my  congratulations.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  those  of  the  other  Senators  who 
have  spoken,  and  say  not  only  "Many 
happy  returns  of  the  day,"  but  also 
"Many  further  years  of  service  in  this 
body,  so  important  to  your  State  and 
to  the  countiy." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  communication 
of  remarks  prepared  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  RttssxllI.  who 
could  not  be  present  today,  but  who  asked 
me  to  present  them  to  the  Senate  by 
reading  them: 

•TATnairr  bt  BDrAToa  rnxmsmu.  or  aaoaeiA 
wauD  BT  ntMKKm  wxEwms 

ISx.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  Is  a  great  privilege  to  Join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  a  birthday 
tribute  to  our  distinguished  friend  from 
Virginia.  A.  Wnxa  Robxrtsoit. 
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"lEtetiator  BoBsrrsoH  Yum  served  his 
State  ahd  his  nation  ably  and  well  bi 
the  UJS,  Congrefls  for  33  years,  first  as 
a  Member  of  Qie  other  body  and  subse- 
Qiiently  as  a  Member  of  this  body.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  he  has  won  the  affection 
and  the  respect  of  all  who  have  known 
him  because  of  his  personal  charm,  his 
unchallenged  integrity,  and  his  unflag- 
ging devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  people 
he  serves  and  prtnclples  to  which  he  Is 
dedicated. 

I  have  known  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia throughout  the  years  that  he  has 
served  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress.  I 
believe  I  have  the  qualifications  to  testify 
personally  to  his  immense  ability  and 
great  vigor,  for  we  have  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  In  many  battles  for  common 
causes.  One  could  not  ask  for  a  more 
robust  and  stalwart  ally  than  Willis 
IlOBERTsoir  In  any  fight,  or  for  a  more 
vigorous  a^  forthright  champion  of  the 
principles  of  constitutional  government 
to  which  he  is  totally  committed.  He  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  foremost  au- 
thorities on  the  life,  times,  and  philos- 
(H>hy  of  another  great  Virginian,  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Virginia 
are  extremely  fortunate  to  have  men  of 
the  caliber  of  Senator  Robkrtson  fight- 
ing for  their  interests  and  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  State.  He  has  labored 
diligently  and  faithfully  In  their  behalf, 
and  the  combination  of  his  ability,  ex- 
perience and  senate  seniority  has 
yielded  handsome  dividends  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  its 
people.  ';., 

Few  Members  of  the  Senate  havi 
greater  c<»nmittee  responsibilities  than 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  few  dis- 
charge those  responsibilities  with  more 
dlUgence  and  ability.  As  chairman  of 
the  Standing  committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production,  he  plays  an  influ- 
ential rede  in  shaping  legislation  that 
bears  vitally  on  the  Nation's  econ<Mny. 
Moreover,  as  a  senior  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  he  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  0£Dce  Departments 
and  serves  as  an  energetic  and  valuable 
member  of  the  Defense  Department  Sub- 
committee, over  v^ch  I  have  the  honor 
to  preside. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary 
to  recite  In  detail  the  many  attainments 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  They  are 
well  known  by  the  Members  of  this  body, 
and  his  record  speaks  for  itself.  X  do, 
however,  want  to  Join  my  Colleague  in  ex- 
mresslng  my  high  esteem  for  this  great 
Virginian  and  great  American,  and  to 
extend  to  him  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions on  his  birthday. 

Mr.  STENMIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SsiTOirsTAuJ.  who  Is  a  fellow  member  of 
tile  Committee  on  Appropriations  wltfa 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia, 
eoaki  not  be  here  this  afternoon.  He  has 
written  a  letter  to  me  and  has  asked  that 
I  read  the  following  paragmapii!  {  :. 
'-'  I  IMV*  MTTwl  With  WBui  Vcmaaimam  «m 
tb*  Aptpnoptlauam  OoaunlttM  of  the  Saoat* 
tor  sii^tMayMn  and  I  know  b*  bas  JOa  feet 
on  th*  grouaa  wlttt  r«Utt«»«9  Xhm  «apMMttp 
tana  of  oar  gortmiiMnt  on  the  pibgnxns 


that  «n  tubmittod  to  th«  CongNas.  H*  U 
always  tlwui^tfUl  eonoernlng  Ills  TUgtnU 
ooiutltoeDey.  tout  plaoM  his  ooimtry  abors 
bis  SUte  on  mattczs  tb«t  affect  tbe  nation 
w  a  wbola.  He  u  my  frlendl 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

XjBfuuir  SjkLTommx, 


./.■••v 
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Itr.  PrestdeDt.  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Momrchixt] 
was  in  the  Chamber  earlier  today.  He 
bad  Intended  to  speak,  but  was  unex- 
pcotedty  called  away.  I  am  privileged  to 
comply  with  his  request  to  read  his  state- 
ment. 


wtixaaaxr  ar  anrATos  acomomr  ixiks  bt 
siNAToa  sranns 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  Join  my  colleagues  on  this  happy 
oocasion  and  to  add  my  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  for  a  happy  birthday  to 
Senator  RosntTBOK. 

I  am  constantly  amazed  at  the  youth 
and  vigor  he  exhibits  in  carrjrlng  out  all 
his  many  important  leadership  tasks  in 
the  Senate. 

I  pay  particular  tribute  to  him  for  the 
great  contribution  he  has  made  as  a 
senior  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  especially  for  the  work 
he  has  done  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  handles  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Post  Office  Department.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  work  closely  with  him  for  the 
past  several  years  on  this  subcommittee. 

Senator  Robzrtson  is  a  chairman  who 
knows  his  subject  well.  This  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  in  his  sensitive  and 
understanding  handling  of  the  appro- 
priation of  more  than  $5  billion  for  the 
Post  Ofllce  Department. 

Senator  Robertsow  has  been  outstand- 
ing in  his  service  to  the  Senate.  It  has 
been  an  honor  for  me  to  serve  with  him 
in  Congress  for  these  past  28  years. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  another 
Senator  who  Is  much  Interested,  but  who 
could  not  be  in  the  Chamber  this  after- 
noon, the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Taucadgx],  has  asked  me  to  convey  his 
sentiments,  which  are  expressed  in  the 
following  words: 


STATSICSMT    BT     SKITATOa    TALICAOOB    IXAD     BT 

SBif xToa  BTawwia 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  Join  the  many  friends 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  who  are  saluting  him  on  his 
birthday  anniversary. 

No  Member  of  the  Senate  has  served 
with  greater  distinction,  dedication,  and 
devotion  to  duty  than  has  Willis  Rob- 
ertson. He  has  served  33  years  In  the 
Congress.  He  Is  one  of  the  Nation's 
hardest  working  Senators,  working  every 
day  and  carrying  a  very  heavy  load  as 
chairman  of  the  very  important  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

To  know  Willis  Robxrtsoh  is  to  love 
him.  9e  is  one  of  the  Senate's  great 
hlstorlaiis  and.  by  an  odds,  its  best  Bible 
scholar. 

It  has  beoi  my  privilege  to  claim  the 
friendship  of  Seoator  Robixtson  almost 
10  years.  This  fMendshlp  has  been  ce- 
niented  on  lakes,  rivets,  and  streams, 
and  In  tbe  fields.  He  Is  an.  avid  sports- 
man, and  I  have  hunted  and  fished  with 
him   whenever    our   Senatorial   duties 


WDHld  permit.  He  lias  one  of  the  sharp, 
est  eyes  in  the  quail  field  that  it  Imi 
been  my  experience  to  meet.  DequltetlM 
fact  that  he  is  a  number  of  years  ay 
senior.  I  find  it  dlfBcult  to  keep  up  with 
1dm  in  the  field. 

I  salute  him  and  wish  him  many  mon 
ftKn  of  outstanding,  dedleated  service  to 
his  country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washln§fton  [Mr.  Magito- 
soNl,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  C(». 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  and  who  has 
had  a  long  period  of  service  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  could  not  be  pres- 
ent. He  has  asked  me  to  express  his  veiy 
kindest  best  wishes  and  great  esteem  to 
the  Senator,  and  to  express  his  senti- 
ments as  reflected  by  the  letter  which  I 
read: 

'--»'-■        .  ns\  ssMAn. 

-Bi'^T  '.:ii  'coacMrmc  <>i«  CoaticncB, 

" tfay>0.2M«. 

Hon.  John  anmins, 
V£.  Senate.  , 

Sejwte  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

t>EAit  John:  It  ts 'thougbtfiil  ot  you  to  aQ 
attention  to  the  birthday  of  our  ooUeegue, 
Senator  Robertson,  during  the  morning  hour 
toddy. 

Slitoe  I  vlU  be  conducting  tbe  IndepeadBBt 
Offices  Appropriation  Subcommittee  at  tkat 
time,  I  would  appreciate  yoiu-  Including  my 
beet  wishes  to  bim  at  that  time. 

TeU  him  that  I  h<^>e  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunlty  to  wlah  him  a  "Happy  Birthday"  tetv 
Jn  the  day  personally. 
•    Beet  regards. 

Beet  wishes  Indeed.  <<CIS'i  ;i 
.  -  4Slneerely,  "'    • 

Wakbkn  O.  Maonttsom, 
•:■  '        "  V-S.SenaU. 

ter.  President,  the  Senator  from  Sonth 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  could  not  be 
in  the  Chamber  this  afternoon,  but  he 
has  sent  me  his  remarks  and  has  request- 
ed that  I  read  them  on  the  floor  of  the 
Sjenate.  '    '  ( 

BTAtnCXNT    BT    SZNATOS    TRTTHMOND    RKAD   IT 

SENATOR  OTtnnna 


.  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  Johi  with  my 
CQlleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  able 
al^d  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia,  A.  Willis  Robertson.  The 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia are  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  the 
character,  integrity,  and  intelligence  of 
Willis  Robertson  to  represent  them  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  and.  by 
the  same  token,  the  people  of  Vlrglnls 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  having  had 
the  foresight  to  take  advantage  of  his  ex- 
cellent, effective  leadership  capabilities. 
Senator  Robertson  is  a  man  who  has  a 
keen  understanding  of  and  appreciatkm 
for  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  is  a  Jealous  watchdog  against  en- 
croachments by  the  Central  Government 
into  the  domain  of  the  States  which  tend 
to  upset  the  delicate  balance  provided  to 
the  Constitution. 

For  almost  2  years,  now,  it  has  been  ay 
good  fortune  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Willis  Ro»; 
ertson.  This  experience  has  only  served 
to  fortify  my  prior  observations  of  Wnx» 
Robertson  as  a  man  at  sterling  chsmc' 
ter.  outstanding'  (Ability,  good  Judgment 
and  consummate  fairness. 
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Mr.    STENNIS.    Mr. 
Senator  from  Missouri  [] 
is  temporarily  away  froi 
has  asked  me  to  read 

flATXlCXNT  BT  SKNATOB  LONO I 


OWQRSSSIQDf AL  iRE0ORD>r-  SBNtAlV) 
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President, 

many  of  my 

on  the  work 

Senator  from 

>N.    It  is  an 

with  him 

and  Cur- 

n  could 

his  conduct 


MSr.LONQ  of  Missouri 
it  is  a  pleasiue  to  Join 
colleagues  in  commen 
and  service  of  the  senlo: 
Virginia,  Willis  Rober 
honor  and  a  privilege 
on  the  Committee  on 
rency.  No  committee 
be  more  fair  or  reasonab..,  -.. .-.,  w,.mv« 
of  committee  business.  H^  considers  tils 
role  to  be  that  of  presldmg  officer,  and 
he  never  attempts  to  dictiite  to  the  com-< 
mittee  what  action  it  should  or  should 
not  take.  All  members  df  the  Cconmit- 
tee  on  Banking  and  Cu^ency  are  as- 
sured the  opportuni^  to  ^  present  their 
flews  and  arguments.  TUae  and  again, 
the  Banking  and  CurreiMy  CommU^tee 
has  considered  and  apprpved  legislation 
which  has  not  foimd  favta*  with  Chair- 
man [Robertson]  because  he  has  not 
abused  the  chalrmanshipi  I  He  is  one  of 
the  most  active  and  hanlt^orklng  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  I  have  often 
tamed  to  him  for  advioe  and  counsel 
relative  to  matters  before  itfae  oommlttee. 
Our  views  on  national  issues  do  not  al- 
ways coincide,  but  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  him  and  his  binad  knowledge 
and  experience.  | 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  iftesldent,  our 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Mai^field]  deeply 
regrets  that  he  catmot  be  here  today. 
He  had  expected  to  say  something  had 
he  been  here.  His  sentiihents  have  al- 
ready been  referred  to  byi  the  assistant 
floor  leader.  However.  1 1  have  a  tele- 
gram which  the  majority  leader  recently 
sent  reganUng  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson],  4id  I  take  the 
liberty  to  read  it.  Tj 

Tklbckaic  Fbom  SbnatobJ  Manuibld 
Wnxa  RoBEXTSON's  work  l4fl  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Ov^tency  Commit- 
tee and  as  a  member  of  th4  ^Appropriations 
Committee  and  chairman  o^Jthe  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  the1|>epartmenta  of 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  ana  the  Executive 
offices  place  tremendous  burdins  on  his  time 
and  energy.  He  has  carried  these  burdens 
with  an  energetic  efficiency.  He  Is  as  vigor- 
ous and  dedicated  In  the  pUJsult  of  his  re- 
•ponslbllltles  as  any  man  In  the  Senate.  It 
Is  laid  that  If  you  cannot  find  Wnxis  Robekt- 
•OH  on  the  floor.  It  does  not  ntean  that  he  Is 
not  In  the  Senate.  Look  for  him  In  the 
eommlttee  rooms  where  you  will  find  him 
»t  WOTk  day  In  and  day  outj  and  not  Infre- 
Viently  far  Into  the  night  I  ias  one  of  the 
senate's  outstanding  leglslaft^ve  craftwnen 
Mike  Man 

Uajoriii  Leader. 
VnitBi  Etntea  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
senate  for  its  bidulgence  In  yielding  to 
me  so  that  I  might  yield  tq  Senators  who 
J^ed  to  express  themselves  on  this 


¥■ 


President, 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia. 
*ill  the  Senator  yield  ? 

The  PRESroma  officer  (Mr.  Har. 
tB  in  the  chair) .  Does  thi ;  Senator  from 
M^lppi  yield  to  the  ^ator  ffom 
Virginia?  ; 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pt'-ktdent.  I  ap- 
I>feclate  the  fact  that  the  ^  note  has  had 


preeiding  in  the  Chair  a  start  of  the  time 
this  afternoon  the  distlnguiidied  Junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  BtrdJ.  llie 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  is  Messed 
wltb  two  good  Senators.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Preskteit. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  splendid  remarks  that  have 
been  made  this  morning  about  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia. 
To  them  I  should  like  to  add  my  own 
warm  felicitations  on  the  forthcoming 
birthday  suinlversary  of  Senator  Robert- 
son. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  and 
1  have  been  friends  for  many  years.  1 
have  known  him  most  of  my  life.  For  13 
years  he  represented  the  congressional 
district  in  which  I  reside.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  say,  along 
with  so  many  distinguished  SeiuUxKtt. 
how  much  we  esteem  the  comradeship 
and  friendship  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

POr  me.  It  was  a  happy  coincidence  to 
be  able  to  preside  over  the  Senate  when 
so  miEuxy  warm  tributes  were  b^ig  paid 
to  him. 

Mr.  KUCHKL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California.  >- 

Mi.  KUCHKL.  Mr.  President,  1 15&- 
Beve  it  is  quite  fair  to  say  that  birthdays 
are  completely  nonpartisan  in  character 
and  that  their  Joys  are  visited  upon  my 
Democratic  colleagues  as  well  as  upon 
those  of  us  who  sit  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle. 

This  occasion,  the  birthday  of  a  distin- 
guished UB.  Senator  and  American,  and 
one  whom  I  am  most  proud  to  caJI  my 
friend,  should  not  go  unnoticed.  ' 

This  is  my  14th  year  of  service  in  the 
Senate.  How  can  one  have  his  life  en- 
riched more  than  by  acquiring  more  than 
casual  acquaintances  along  the  way,  and 
enjoying  friendships  In  which  many 
happy  experiences  are  shared?  I  am 
sure  that  this  has  been  the  lot  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi.  It 
has  also  been  mine. 

It  has  been  the  lot  In  great  measure 
of  our  friend  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson].  We  have  shared  the 
burden  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  the  arguments  and  de- 
bates which  have  ensued,  and  also  the 
happy  moments — and  there  have  been 
plenty  of  them — as  we  have  sat  together 
there. 

But  we  have  also  shared  many  pleasant 
experiences,  and  one  of  them  was  when 
we  served  together  as  Members  of  the 
UB.  Senate  portion  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  delegation.  Alongside  all 
of  the  official  duties  and  labors  which  we 
shared  were  delightful  evenings  when 
my  friend  from  Virginia,  and  I.  and 
others,  were  of  good  spirit  and  enjoyed 
a  camaraderie  all  the  while. 

I  am  most  happy  to  Join  with  my 
friends  to  extending  best  wishes  to  our 
colleague,  the  Swiator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  for  his  very  fine  remarks. 


BCr.  Arestdent.  tbe  Senator  ftmn.  Noitik 
Carolina  [Mr.  JokdakI  has  aske4  mie^<o> 
dflOiver  this  sentiment  to  tOl  Beoaton' 
concerning; the  Senator livm  Virginia,  jj 

STATmENT  Wt  aUIAVOtt  fOWaif  OV  HOSTS    '_■ 

0AROuif  A  n^  BT  asNATOR  nwmn^^^    ;  £■ 

BCr.  JORDAN  of  North  OaroUna.  life 
President,  I  should  like  to  Join  my  cel« 
leagues  In  wishing  our  friend  and  coL- 
leagiK,  Seiiator  Wxlus  BMekisow,  a 
most  happy  and  Joyous  birtiular. 

All  of  us  have  the  very  highest  admlni« 
tlon  for  Senator  Robertson's  intdleol 
and  wisdom,  but  If  there  is  any  one  thing 
about  him  that  stands  out  above  all  dee. 
ft  is  his  vigor  and  his  apparant  capacity 
to  gtow  younger  with  the  yean.      viL-i; 

So  all  of  OS  who  know  him  and  iA» 
work  with  him  Join  with  his  family  and 
his  multitude  of  friends  elsewhei^  hi 
wishing  him  a  very  happy  birthday  today 
and  many,  many  more  In  the  future. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator-yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
our  esteemed^lettd'.    ''^ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
for  me  this  is  the  eapstooe  of  60  yearaof 
public  snrvioe.  Never  haye  I  bem  «o 
highly  honored  before. 

Never  have  Z  received  sucb  tribute^ 
before. 

Never  have  I  felt  more  inadeouate  to 
express  In  words  ray  deep  and  beftrfete^ 
appreciation  of  these  tributesi.  .u  ;<    ;    i 

Mr.  President.  I  have  served  in  tbe 
Senate  now  for  nearly  20  years.  I  have 
99  colleagues.  I  can  stand  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  Joyfully  say  that  every 
one  of  them  is  my  friend. 

I  know  that  ttaebr  have  praised  me 
today  tar  beyond  my  just  desserts,  but 
that  is  one  of  tbe  privileges  of  friendship. 

I  wish  to  let  them  know  that  I  shall 
cherish  this  RacoROi  that  I  shall  cherish 
It  to:  my  children,  and  that  thegr  wlU 
hand  it  down  to  my  gra(Qdchlldia&. 

I  am  also  glad  to  acknowledge  the  ftubt 
that  I  have  some  friends  In  the  PreM  Gal- 
lery. One  of  them  sent  me  a  note  say- 
ing, "Biay  I  share  ray  birthday  candle 
with  you?"  He  certainly  may.  Tbank 
you  very  much,  gentlemen  of  the  fburtb 
estate. 

Agahi.  Mr.  Presidents  nothing  csn 
mean  more  to  a  man  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  public  service  than  to  feel  that 
he  has  the  kind  of  friendship— recard- 
less  of  differences  on  issues  over  a  period 

of  years— which  has  bean  expressed  to  ma 
here  in  the  Senate  today. 

I  shall  never  forget  this  oecaolon. 

Thank  you.* 

Thank  you  very  much,  every  one  of  my 
dear  colleagues. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks.  His  humility  in  mak- 
ing them  proves  the  true  greatness  of  tbe 
Senator  from  Virginia,  to  which  so  m^wy 
Senators  have  referred. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL" 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW,  AND  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  XO  AM.  ON 
TUESDAY.  MAY  31.  186ft-WkUTHOR^ 
ITY  TO  aiC»7  BILLS,  KBCBVE 
BiCESSAGES,  AND  FILE  REPORTS  r-. 
Mr.  LOKO  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Pitsi- 

dent,  I  ask  unknimous  consent  tiiat  whto 
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the  Senate  completefl  Its  bucdnees  today, 
It  stand  in  adjoununent  untU  10  o'clock 
ajn..  Friday,  May  27. 1966.  and  that  upon 
the  oonduslcm  of  busfaiess  an  that  day, 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  10  o'doek  ajn. 
Tueoday,  May  31. 1966;  and  that  immedi- 
ately after  convening  <m  that  day  the 
Presiding  OlBoer.  without  the  transac- 
tion of  any  biuiness  or  debate,  sliall  de- 
clare the  Senate  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Wednesday.  June  1. 1966; 
and  that  following  tlie  adjoununent  of 
the  Senate  from  Tuesday,  May  31.  1966, 
untU  noon  Wednesday.  June  1,  1966.  the 
Vice  President  or  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled 
bills;  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorised  to  recdye  messages  from  the 
President  and  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlTes;  and  that  committees  be  au- 
thorised to  file  their  reports. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


May  26,  1969 


THE  BILLION-DOLIiAR  PATENT 
GRAB 

Mr.  LONG  c/t  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  March  21,  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  Patents  Subccmunlttee  favorably 
rnwrted  8. 1809  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  a  bill  which  would  authorise 
a  multibillion-dollar  giveaway  without 
IMreeedent  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
If  this  bill  were  to  become  law,  it  would 
put  patents  worth  literally  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  corpora- 
.tlons. 

On  future  occasions,  I  shall  demon- 
strate—as I  have  in  the  past— that  noth- 
ing short  of  a  flat  prohibition  of  private 
patents  on  public  research  Is  adequate 
to  prevent  Government  agents  fnm 
yielding  to  pressure  by  those  who  de- 
mand monopoly  rights  amounting  to  bil- 
lions of  doUars  of  Federal  expenditures 
for  research  and  development. 

Ihren  in  cases  where  the  law  clearly 
prohibits  private  patents  on  Oovemment 
research,  tremendous  pressures  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  Government 
offlftials  to  convey  monopoly  rights  to 
private  contractors. 

Unfortunately,  no  President  since 
Harry  8.  Truman  has  indicated  an  in- 
terest In  urging  Government  agents  to 
resist  such  demands.  At  a  future  date, 
I  shall  show  how  large  corporations  and 
favored  Government  nmtractors  have 
been  able  to  obtain  private  patents  on 
billions  of  dollars  of  Government  re- 
search in  areas  where  It  was  never  in- 
tended, because  discretionary  authority 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  suc- 
cumbed to  the  pressures  of  selfish  Inter- 
ests. 

S.  1809  places  enough  discretionary 
authority  in  the  hands  of  Govenunent 
agents  to  authorize  and  legalise  the  give- 
away of  pubUc  rights  in  aU  pubUcly 
financed  research  wherever  a  contractor 
is  involved.  We  have  seen  in  the  past 
how  public  rights  have  been  surrendered 
whoi  a  Government  agent  had  any  ex- 
cuse whatsoever  to  permit  the  giveaway. 
The  measure  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee—applied to  any  given  set  of  dr- 
cumstancea— is  adequate  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  give  away  the  public's  rights  to 
research  for  which  It  has  paid. 


8.  1809  authorizes  a  giveaway  of  title 
to  inventions  discovered  by  private  con- 
tractors in  the  performance  of  all  Gov- 
ernment research  and  develoixnent  con- 
tracts. It  would  give  these  contractors 
pn^>erty  which  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
public.  It  would  place  these  contractors 
in  a  positlcm  where  they  could  exploit  the 
taxpayers  by  charging  imconscionable 
prices  to  make  use  of  inventions  created 
by  the  use  of  tax  funds. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  point  with  an  ex- 
ample. Suppose  that  the  Government 
paid  a  private  corporation  $10  million  to 
build  a  bridge  across  a  river,  with  the 
payment  including  a  substantial  profit. 
What  would  we  say  if  the  Government 
then  turned  the  bridge  back  to  the  con- 
tractor and  permitted  him  to  set  up  toll 
booths  and  charge  motorists  for  the 
right  to  cross  the  bridge  ? 

Almost  everyone,  exc^t  the  contrac- 
tor, would  think  such  acticm  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  utter  folly  and  indefensi- 
ble. Tet  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
S.  1809  does. 

What  this  bill,  soon  to  be  considered  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  would  do  is  to 
grant  to  a  contractor  full  interest  In  any 
invention  discovered  while  performing  a 
Government  research  and  development 
contract.    The  bill  contains  a  great  deal 
of  language  which  may  tend  to  obsciu^ 
ttUs  effect.    It  makes  a  half-hearted  ef- 
fort to  provide  the  public  with  some  pro- 
tection from  exploitation  in  the  hands  of 
Government-subsidized  contractors.  But 
in  its  fundamental  terms,  it  would  give 
away  private  title  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
inventions  and  place  private  corpora- 
tions in  a  position  where  they  could  ex- 
tract a  heavy  toll  from  the  public.    In 
doing  so.  it  would  reverse  the  long- 
established  patent  policies  of  many  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies,  like 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Uie  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  which  now  retain  title 
to  inventions  made  by  their  contractors. 
The    significance    of    this    giveaway 
cannot  be  overemphasized.     Currently 
the  Federal  Oovemment  spends  more 
than  $15  billion  a  year  in  support  of  re- 
search and  develcKunent.    Most  of  that 
money  will  be  paid  to  private  companies 
for  the  actual  performance  of  research 
contracts.     In  carrying  out  these  con- 
tracts, the  companies  inevitably  make 
valuable  discoveries.    Between  1946  and 
1959,  approximately  32.000  patents  were 
issued  on  inventions  originating  In  fed- 
erally financed  research. 

Not  only  is  the  number  of  inventions 
large,  but  their  significance  is  great  as 
well.  One  company  pointed  out,  for 
example,  that  of  the  inventions  which  it 
had  made  while  doing  Government  work, 
several  were  so  Important  as  to  provide 
a  basis  for  a  new  industry  or  an  entirely 
new  product  line.  In  short,  8.  1809 
would  give  monopoly  rights  to  inventions 
which  are  the  key  to  the  coimtry's  eco-^ 
nomic  future.  The  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  Invested  in  defense  and  space  re- 
search yield  valuable  discoveries  which 
are  certain  to  be  critical  to  the  country's 
future.  If  these  Inventions  are  to  be 
used  tor  the  good  of  the  public  rather 
than  weapons  of  exploitation,  they  must 
be   kept    out   of   monopolistic   hands. 


When  the  Government  takes  title  to  a 
patent,  the  Government  very  property 
permits  everyone  to  use  it  on  a  royalty- 
free  baslB.  This  brings  low,  competitive 
prices  to  the  benefit  of  the  public.  A 
good  example  of  this  Is  penicillin.  The 
wholesale  price  of  this  essential  medicine 
dropped  from  $20  per  100.000  units  la 
1943,  shortly  after  it  began  to  be  mar- 
keted, to  60  cents  per  100,000  units  in 
1945.  By  1956,  the  price  per  100,000 
units  fell  to  2  cents. 

In  other  words,  the  price  dropped  from 
$20  per  100,000  units  to  2  cents  per 
lOOjOOO  units.  Or,  if  we  considered  1  mil- 
lion units  for  a  large  single  dose,  whidi 
some  doctors  prescribe,  the  price  for  1 
milUon  units  dropped  from  $200  to  20 
cents. 

Under  our  patent  system,  if  a  company 
had  been  able  to  obtain  a  patent  as  a 
cost-plus  contractor,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  that  company  from 
charging  the  public  $200  for  1  million 
units,  even  though  that  company  could 
pay  expenses  and  still  make  a  fair  profit 
by  selling  it  at  20  cents  a  million  units. 
In  aotae  cases  the  public  has  paid  up 
to  1.000  times  the  cost  of  the  medicine. 
In  contrast  to  penicillin,  let  us  consider 
tetracycline,  which  is  made  under  a  great 
number  of  names.  It  is  sold  under  the 
name  of  Acnmyacln.  under  the  name  ol 
Stechlin,  and  Panalba.  All  three  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  medicine. 

When  a  private  firm  takes  title,  it 
charges  as  much  as  it  thinks  the  public 
can  be  made  to  pay — sometimes  the  price 
is  as  much  as  1,000  times  the  cost  o( 
production. 

In  contrast  with  penicillin,  there  wai 
no  competition  in  tetracycline.  Tlie 
price  to  the  patient  was  held  at  50  cents 
per  tablet  from  the  time  this  antibiotic 
was  introduced  in  1954  until  the  FTC 
decision  in  1969.  In  aU  likelihood  tbe 
price  was  held  down  by  the  low  price  of 
penicillin.  Then  some  firms  began  Im- 
porting it  from  Europe  and  the  price 
came  down  to  30  cents  per  pill.  Even 
this  price  seems  too  high  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  leas 
than  1  cent  per  pill. 

It  can  be  seen  that  even  this  slight 
competition  from  abroad  had  an  effect 
on  price.  This  shows  what  a  little  com- 
petition will  do. 

If  S.  1809  is  favorably  reported  by  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  each  Sena- 
tor, In  contemplating  his  vote  on  this 
measure,  must  ask  himself  s(»ne  bard 
questions.  Can  we,  in  good  conscience, 
cast  a  vote  for  a  biU  which  gives  away 
billions  of  dollars  in  valuable  inventions 
to  a  handful  of  corporations?  Can  we 
place  in  private  hands  Government  prop- 
erty which  can  be  used  to  exploit  all  of 
our  citizens?  Can  we  In  good  conscience 
accede  to  corporate  greed  when  so  many 
brave  Americans  are  giving  up  their  lives 
on  foreign  soil  in  defense  of  the  national 
interest? 

Let  me  serve  notice  that  if  S.  1809 
comes  to  the  Senate  fioor.  I.  and  other 
Senators,  will  make  clear  to  the  Ameri- 
can peoi^e  that  this  measure  does  mtoe 
violence  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
190  million  Americans  than  any  measure 
that  we  have  ctmsldered  in  my  17  years 
in  the  Senate.   This  bill  must  be  opposed 
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idth  the  pub- 
DOtbeaneasy 
by  the  biggest 
But  the  fight 
i^lic  is  to  be 
:harge  prop- 
OS  percent  cA 


by  all  who  are 
lie  Interest.  The  fight 
one,  for  we  <rill  be  opi 
of  tbe  big  corporatirais. 
must  be  waged  if  the 
served  and  if  we  are  to 
erly  our  responsibility 
the  voters  who  sent  us 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louislaua.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absen^  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OraTCER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll.     | ' 

The  legislative  clerk  pnoceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  LoulsiaiA.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  a.  isent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  ca  1  be  rescinded. 

ThePRESIDINaOFPinER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordere4- 


UNTIL 


tlat 


ADJOURNMENT 

TOMORROW 

yti.  LONG  of  Louisiaiig 
dent,  in  accordance  with 
viously  entered,  I  move 
stand  in  adjournment 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agree< 
o'clock  and  46  minutes 
adjourned  until  tomorro^ 
27,  1966,  at  10  o'clock  aj|>, 


10  AAf. 


Mr.  Presl- 

\laB  order  i>re- 

the  Senate 

10  o'clock 


uttll 


to;  and  (at  1 

I.)  the  Senate 

Friday,  May 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESI  ]  n'AHVES 

Thursday,  May  \\\  1966 

The  House  met  at  10  o'  ^ock  am. 

Reverend  Father  John  P.  Schotte. 
CXCM..  rector  of  Immaculate  Heart 
Missions  Seminary.  Waifhington,  D.C., 
executive  secretary  of  the  I0eneral  Coun- 
cil of  the  Immaculate  Hea^  Mission  So- 
ciety, Brussels.  Belgium,  dffered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer:  I 

Job  34 :  4 :  Let  ua  choose  'judgment,  and 
let  us  tee  among  ourselves  what  is  best. 

Heavenly  Father  and  Supreme  Legis- 
lator, to  Thee  alone  belong]  \he  hearts  and 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

Oive  imto  the  distingii^ed  Speaker 
and  the  dedicated  Mei^bers  of  this 
House  an  open  mind  to  f^  the  issues 
in  all  their  dimensions.  list  their  noble 
office  force  them  alwaysTu)  rise  above 
their  own  limitations. 

Instill  in  them  a  passion  for  the  com- 
mon good.  Help  them  toJ  b^u-  the  bur- 
dens of  the  weak,  to  shai«  the  gifts  of 
Thy  bounty  witii  those  hi  need,  and  to 
preserve  freedom  and  dignity  for  all  men. 

Make  us  understand,  O  Lord,  that  no 
one  is  free  who  Is  free  aloi  ife.  that  no  one 
is  strong  who  is  strong  a  ine.  and  that 
no  man  Is  a  faithful  ser^t  of  Thine 
who  does  not  find  the  fulfilment  of  his 
destiny  in  the  service  of  6(hen.    Amen. 


clhen. 


THE  JOURNi 

The  Journal  of  the  e  rboeedlngs 
ywterday  was  read  and  aivroved. 


W^tB   POWER    MUST 

Mr.DORN.    Mr.Speak^^ 
bnous  consent  to  addras 


of 


^    CURBED 

.  I  adc  mum- 
House  for  1 


t^ 


minute  and  to  reviae  and  extend  my 
remarks.        

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
greatly  alarmed  by  the  prc^iosals  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  made  to  the 
House  last  night  that  would  increase  the 
power  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board — power  to  further  harass  and 
coerce  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  and  its  em- 
ployees; proposals  which  would  give  this 
Board  power  by  statute  to  withhold  con- 
tracts necessary  for  the  war  effort  and 
to  penalize,  fine,  and  excessively  regulate. 

The  NLRB  has  already  gone  far  beyond 
the  law  as  written  l^  Congress.  The 
Board,  by  biased,  arbitrary  rulings  and 
decisions  is  writing  law.  It  has  gone  far 
beyond  the  intent  of  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
gave  the  NLRB  the  power  to  force  the 
officials  of  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  to  plead 
guilty  of  alleged  law  violations  in  public 
meetings  before  all  of  its  employees. 

The  law  does  not  give  the  Board  power 
to  make  its  bulletin  boards  available  to 
nonemployees  of  the  plant.  It  does  not 
have  the  irawer  to  force  a  company  to 
plead  guilty  and  then  force  upon  the 
company  various  methods  of  pleading 
guil^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  c<Mne  for  this 
Congress  to  clearly  define  and  limit  the 
power  of  the  NLRB.  Already,  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  decisions  of  the  NLRB, 
industry  and  their  employees  are  in  a 
state  of  confusitxi.  "They  are  alarmed 
about  the  future  employee-management 
relationships.  The  power  of  the  NLRB 
must  be  clearly  defined  and  ctirbed. 


WAR  ON  POVERTY— TUXEDOS 
FURNISHED 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarits. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectkm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noted  with  great  interest  the  frequent 
references  to  the  war  on  poverty  which 
has  punctuated  the  debate  on  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill.  I  woxild  like  to  take  this 
moment  to  report  to  you  another  glorious 
victory  against  poverty  which  has  come 
to  my  attention.  The  Fort  Lauderdale 
News  of  May  22  reports  that  16  boys  at 
Doe  Palos  Union  High  School  there  wUl 
be  able  to  attend  their  junior  prom  be- 
cause the  war  <m  pover^  furnished 
tuxedos  at  a  cost  of  $^0.  In  addlti<m. 
their  bill  for  dinner  aft«:ward  and  tips 
will  be  courtesy  of  the  taxpayers. 

I  know  that  dancing  and  partying  are 
very  much  in  vogue  In  this  administra- 
tion, but  I  am  a  little  surprised  to  find 
that  they  are  considered  such  vital  areas 
in  the  war  against  poverty.  What  next? 
Perhaps  it  will  be  deemed  equally  Impor- 
tant to  furnish  mink  stoles  for  those  who 
want  to  attend  the  opera  but  would  not 
feel  they  were  proper^  attired  without  a 
fuiptooe. 


WMi  these  faney-dancy  goings  on,  the 
so-called  Great  Society  Is  fast  ^^''^"^'"g 
the  high  society. 


MARINE    RESOURCES    AND    ENGI- 
NEERING DBVXLOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (8. 944) 
to  provide  for  expanded  research  and 
development  in  the  marine  environment 
of  the  United  States,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Devel<vment,  and  a  Oom- 
mlBSion  <ui  Marine  Science.  Engineering, 
and  Resources,  and  for  atb.ec  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  mxirt. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  MIL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 


OomnxNcs  Rsron  (H.  Rxn.  No.  1648) 

Tb«  committee  of  conferenoe  on  tbe  dis- 
agreeing vote*  of  tbe  two  Hoiuea  on  tbe 
amendments  of  tbe  Ho\ue  to  tbe  bill  (8. 
944)  to  provide  for  expanded  reeeerob  and 
development  In  tbe  rnmr*rt^  environment  of 
tbe  United  SUtes,  to  eatabltab  a  National 
CouncU  on  Marine  Resouroee  and  gnglniwr- 
Ing  Development,  and  a  OommlHloQ  on 
Marine  Science,  Bnglneering,  and  Beeouroea. 
and  for  otber  purpoaee.  bavlng  met.  after  full 
and  free  conferenoe,  bave  agreed  to  reoom- 
mend  and  do  recommend  to  tbdr  raapecttve 
Houaea  aa  f oUowa : 

Tbat  tbe  Senate  xeoede  from  Ita  diaagree- 
ment  to  tbe  amandmant  of  tba  HOuae  to  Um 
text  of  tbe  Senate  MU  and  agree  to  tbe  aame 
wltb  an  amendment  aa  followa:  la  lieu  of 
tbe  matter  propoaed  to  be  Inaartad  by  tbe 
Houae  amendment  Inaart  tbe  following: 

"That  thla  Aet  may  be  olted  aa  the  Ifartn* 
Beeouroea  and  *»g«"--Ting  Devaiopmant  Aet 
of  1966'. 

"DBcuuuTioir  or  roLicT  un  oaisutifss 

"8k:.  2.  (a)  It  It  hereby  declared  to  be  tbe 
poUcy  of  tbe  United  States  to  devalop,  en- 
courage, and  maintain  a  oootdlnatad,  eom- 
prebenalve,  and  loog-iange  natJonaJ  pro- 
gram In  marine  adanoe  for  tbe  benefit  of 
mankind  to  aaalat  In  protection  of  health  and 
property,  enhancement  of  oommaroe.  trana- 
portatlon.  and  natUmal  aaeurlty.  xehaMUta- 
tlon  of  our  commercial  flahertea.  and  In- 
creaaed  utilisation  of  theae  and  other  re- 
Bources. 

"(b)  Tbe  marine  aclence  activities  of  tbe 
United  Statea  ahotUd  be  oonducted  ao  aa  to 
contribute  to  the  ttiOomint  objeoUvea: 

"(1)  The  accelerated  devtiopment  of  tbe 
rasouroea  of  the  "'»■■«  ^t  environment. 

"(S)  Tbe  expansion  of  human  knowledga 
of  tbe  marine  envliwunent. 

"(8)  Tbe  encouragement  of  private  In- 
veatment  enteiprtee  In  exploratton.  tech- 
nological development,  pn^int  commsrae.. 
and  economic  utlllwatlop  of  tbe  rasouroea  of 
tbe  marine  envlroamant. 

"(4)  Tbe  praaaiTatteu  of  tbe  nde  of  tbe 
Uhlted  Statea  aa  a  leader  In  m^i^nff  artgnc» 
and  raeouroe  development. 

"(5)  The  advancement  of  edocatUm  and  ' 
training  in  w'^w^  adaooe. 

"(6)  Tbe  development  and  ImprovsmaDt 
of  tb»  capablUtlea,  performanoe.  uae.  and  ef- 
floteney  of  vehlolae.  equipment,  and  tnstra- 
manta  for  use  la  eqdonttoo.  raenamh.  sor^ 
veya.  the  recovery  of  raeoanea,  and  tbe  tnuia- 
tnlaalnn  of  eoeigy  in.  the  »<^T!f  eovtranmant. 
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"(7)  TtM  irmsOwt  tttlllattton  of  th*  •dan- 
tlfle  sad  •agtrnHntngrmcnsom  of  tt»  H«tk»x, 
with  cloM  cooperation  unqnf  cUl  lnt«cart«l 
agendes.  pabUo  axuX  pAy*,t«,  In  order  to 
avoid  iinmirt— ry  dnplleatkm  of  effort,  te- 
ciUtipB.  and  eqalpQwnt,  or  wact«. 

"(8)  Tha  MoperatloB  by^the  Cnlted  StatM 
vlth  other  naoone  and  gtovijm  at  natlcHia 
and  '"»*'^«l^i'ntil  ffl^nlimtlfnw  te  martna 
■daoca  aetlvltlea  Whan  cueh  cooparatlom  la 
In  tb«  national  loterast. 


"1^  mXJOtfta.  OCKWdL  OH  lUIQfS 

'  *W-  S-  (»)  There  ik  baMby  «atal)liebed.  In 
^a  JDucutlTe  Office  of  the  PreaUtent,  tba 
Iffetibiial  OotmcU  on  Marina  Beaoureee  and 
tigtnaertag  Devalopmant  (hereinafter  oaUed 
tha  'Xtoiinell")  which  ahaU  be  oocnpoaed  of— 

"(1)  The  Vice  Proddent.  who  ahall  be 
OhalrniBB  of  tha  CouacU. 

r^y  Tha  Secretary  of  stata. 

"(91)  The  eaeretary  o<  tha  Nary. 

"(4)  Tha  Secratwy  of  tha  Xntatlor. 

"(Sy  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

*'(9)  llie  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Snergy 
Oommlaalon. 

'"(7)  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Vtoondatlon. 

"(•)  Tfta  Secretary  of  Beedth.  Bducatlon. 
and  Welfare.  ;  .y. 

"(B)  Tha  Secretary  of  the  naaaury.  ' 

"(b)  Tha  PraiAdaot  may  name  to  t2ia 
Obuaell-  cueh  otbar  offloara  and  offlclala  aa 
ha  daema  advlaa^. 

"(e)  Tlxa  Praaldant  ahall  from  tuna  to  time 
<Uflgnat«  one  of  the  mamhara  of  the  OounoU 
to  praalda  over  maatlnji  of  the  Council  dur- 
ing tha  abaaaoa,  dlaabUlty,  or  unavaUablllty 
of  ^a  Chairman. 

"(d)  laoh  member  of  tha  OounoU.  eoKapt 
thoaa  dealg»at»d  purauant  to  aubaactloa  (b) . 
may  dealgnata  any  officer  of  hla  department 
or  aeanoy  apsolntad  with  the  advice  and 
eonaantof  tha  Senate  to  »un9  on  the  CouiusU 
aa  hla  alternate  In  hla  unavoidable  abaence. 

"(a)  Tha  Council  m^  employ  »  ctaff  to  be 
headed  by  a  civilian  esecutlve  aeeretary  who 
ahaU  b«  appointed  by  the  Prealdent  and 
ahaU  reoelve  eocapeneatton  at  a  rate  eatab- 
Uahad  by  the  Prealdent  at  not  to  exceed  that 
of  level  n  of  the  radaral  Xneutlve  Salary 
Sohadule^  The  wnoutlve  aeoretaiy,  aubject 
to  the  dlreotlon  of  the  Oounotl.  la  authorlaad 
to  appoint  and  flz  the  compensation  of  auoh 
perMonel.  Iqclndlng  not  more  than  aaven 
peraona  who  mav  be  appointed  without  re- 
gard to  elvU  aerdee  tew*  or  the  Claaalflcatlon 
Aet  of  1M9  and  oompenaatad  at  not  to  exceed 
tha  h%lieft  rate  of  grade  18  of  the  Oeneral 
sataduia  of  the  OllMtfdatlon  Aot  of  1940.  aa 
amendM.  aa  may  be  Heoaaaary  to  perfonn 
aueh  dutlea  aa  majr  be  preaerlbed  by  the 
ftealQant. 

"(f)  Tha  provlHona  of  thla  Aot  with  ra- 
■pect  to  the  OouneU  ahall  expire  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  tha  aubmlaalon  of  tha 
final  report  of  tha  Commlaalon  pursuant  to 
•eotlon  S  (h)". 


"Sao.  4.  (a)  In  oonformliy  with  the  pro- 
vlaloma  of  aaottoa  9  of  thJa  Act.  It  ahaU  be 
the  duty  of  the  Prealdant  with  the  advice 
and  aaatatance  of  the  OounoU  tc^— 

"(1)  survey  aU  algataeaat  marine  aol- 
ea«»  aotmttaa,  manMtlng  tto  poUolea.  plam, 
programa.  and  aocompUahmeota  of  all  de- 
parttMnta  and  agmelaa  of  the  United  Stataa 
engaged  In  auoh  aetmtleat 

"(t)  davalev  a  eomprahaBstva  p>«gram  of 
marina  aetaiMa  aettvltlaa.  tneludlng,  but  not 
limited  to,  eiploraftlon,  diacnlpUon  and  pra« 
dlotloD  of  tha  martna  environment,  exploita- 
tion and  conaervatton  of  the  reeouroea  of 
tha  marine  eavtoopmaatt  marine  engineer- 
ing, studlea  of  air  aaa  interaction,  trana* 
mlaNnin  of  aoargyi  and  ontnm^tileatlaiM,  to 
ha  eonduetad  by  dapartmanta  and  »g-~«*rr 
of  the  milted  Ma«aa.  tndepandentty  or 
lir  eooperatlon  with  lueh  non-ftdaral  aifla> 


n>iattoiui  aa'  Stataa.  tnatltutlMia  and  Indua- 
try: 

"(•)  dwlgnata  and  fix  reqronalhUltr  ior 
tte  opndHot  of  the  foregoing  marine  adence 
aenvitlee  'by  departmenta  and  agendea  of 
the  United  States; 

"(4)  inaure  cooperation  and  reeolve  dlf- 
ferencee  arising  anu»g  departments  and 
■gendea  ef  the  United  Stataa  with  nqieet 
to  marlaa  aelence  aotlvltlea  under  tiUa  Act. 
IncltMlIng  dlffereneea  as  to  whether  a  par- 
tloular  projaot  la  a  marine  science  activity: 

"(5)  TUidartaka  a  oomprehenalve  study,  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  ot  the  legal  problems 
arising  out  of  the  management,  use,  devdop- 
ment,  reoovary,  and  eontrcd  of  the  reeouroea 
of  the  marine  envtrooment; 

"(6)  estabhah  Ung-range  atudlea  of  the 
potential  beMftta  to  the  United  Statee  econ- 
omy, aeeurlty.  health,  and  welfare  to  be 
gained  from  mairlne  resoorces,  engineering. 
and  adenoe.  and  the  costs  Involved  In  ob- 
talnlng  such  benefits;  and 

"(7)  review  annually  all  marine  science 
aotlvltlee  conducted  by  departmenta  and 
agendea  of  the  United  SUtes  In  Ught  of 
the  poUdea,  plans,  programs,  and  prlorltlea 
developed  porauant  to  this  Act. 

"(b)  In  the  planning  and  conduct  ctf  a 
coordinated  federal  program  the  President 
and  the  CounoU  shaU  utilize  such  staff.  In- 
teragency, and  non-Qovemment  advisory 
ftrrangementa  aa  they  may  find  necessary 
and  approprlata  and  ahall  consult  with  de- 
partments and  agendas  concerned  with  ma- 
rine science  aotlvltlea  and  aoUclt  the  views 
of  non-lPederal  organlsatlona  and  Individ- 
uals with  capabllltlea  In  marine  aclenoea. 
"rmntnaaoH  ok  KAawx  aciXNca.  nroonsa- 
m  o.  Aifs  axBOuaoaa 

"Sac.  6.  (a)  The  Prealdent  shall  establish 
a  Commission  on  Jfarina  Solenoe,  engineer- 
ing, and  Reeouroea  (In  thla  Aot  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission") .  The  Commission 
shall  be  compoaed  of  fifteen  memhera  ap- 
pointed by  the  Preddent,  Indudlng  Individ- 
uals drawn  irom  Vsderal  and  State  govern- 
menta.  taduatry,  unlaanlttee.  laboratoclM 
and  other  Inatltutlqpa .  englged  In  marine 
scientific  or  technoldglMl  pursuits,  but  not 
more  than  five  menybva  atMOl  be  Stm  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  In  addition  the  Com- 
mlsdon  shaU  have  four  advlswy  members 
appointed  by  the  Prealdent  from  among  the 
Memhera  at  the  Senate  and  the  Bouae  of 
SqweaentaUvea.  Such  advisory  members 
shall  not  participate,  except  In  an  advlaory 
capadty.  in  the  formulation  of  tha  Wnrfipp 
and  reeomnundatlons  of  the  Oottunlssion. 
The  President  ahall  select  a  Chairman  ^tmI 
Vice  Chairman  from  among  such  fifteen 
members.  The  Vloe  Chairman  shall  aet  aa 
OMlrman  In  the  latter^  abaence. 

"(b)  The  Commlaalon  shall  make  a  com- 
prehenslve  Investigation  and  study  of  all 
aspects  of  marine  sdence  In  order  to  recom- 
mend an  overall  plan  for  an  adequate  na- 
tional oceanograpfale  program  that  will  meet 
the  present  and  future  national  needa.  The 
Oommlsdon  shaD  undertake  a  review  of 
existing  and  planned  marine  tc'enoe  aotlvl- 
tlea of  the  United  States  In  order  to  asaeaa 
their  adequacy  In  meeting  the  objectlvea 
sat  forth  uxMler  section  a  (b) ,  indudlng  but 
not  Ufltkltad  to  the  following: 

"(D'iteVisw  the  known  and  contemplated 
needa  for  natural  reaoorcea  from  the  manna 
envlroament  to  n**iwt.»>n  oar  espandlng  na- 
tional eoonemy; 

"(9)  Bevlaw  the  snrveys.  affiled  reeeareh 
programs,  and  ocean  engineering  projects  re- 
quired to  obtain  the  needed  .resources  from 
the  marlxM  anvtioament. 

"(S)  Review  the  eartsting  national  reeeareh 
programi  tb  insure  realistic  and  adequate 
suppMt  for  bade  oceanot^phlc  research  that 
will  enhance  human  wdftee  and  adenttfle 
knowledge. 

"(4)  Review  the  esbtlng  oeeanflgHkphM 
and  ooean  engineering  programa.  laelaClBg 


education  and  teehnloal  training,  to  det*. 
mine  whldx  programs  are  required  to  ad. 
▼ance  our  national  ooeanographlo  compe- 
t^noe  and  atature  and  which  are  not 
adequatdy  supported. 

"(5)  Analyse  the  flnrtlnga  of  the  above  re- 
views. Including '  the  economic  factors  In- 
volved, and  recomxnend  an  adequate  natlontl 
marine  science  program  that  wiu  meet  tha 
preaenc  and  future  national  needs  without 
unnecessary  duplication  of  effort. 

"(8)  Rsoommead  a  Oovemmental  organl* 
aatlonal  plan  with  estimated  cost. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Ckunmlsslon  sp. 
pointed  from  outside  the  Oovemment  stuu 
each  receive  $100  per  diem  when  engaged  in 
the  actual  performance  of  duties  of  the  Com- 
mlslon  and  relmbTinement  of  travel  ez- 
pensea.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subelat- 
enoe.  aa  authorised  In  aectlon  6  of  tha 
Administrative  Xxpenaee  Aet  of  IMfl,  m 
amended  (5  U.S.O.  78b-a),  for  persons  em- 
ployed Intermittently.  Membws  of  the 
Commission  appointed  from  within  the  Oov- 
emment shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation to  that  received  for  their  serrlcas 
to  the  Oovemment  but  shall  be  relmburaed 
for  travel  eq>enses.  Including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  In  the  Act 
of  June  S.  1049,  aa  amended  (5  XJS.C.  831^ 
843). 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  ami 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  it 
deems  advisable  In  accordance  with  the  civil 
aervlce  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1940,  as  amended.  In  addition,  the  Oommls- 
don may  secure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  eame  extent  as  Is  authorized 
for  the  departments  by  section  IS  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Expenses  Act  of  1»4«  (60  Stat. 
810)  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  9100  per  diem 
for  Individuals. 

"(e)  Th»  Chairman  of  the  C<anmlHlon 
shall  be  reeponslble  for  (1)  the  assignment 
of  duties  and  responsibilities  among  such 
personnel  and  their  continuing  supervision. 
and  (8)  the  uae  and  esEpendltures  of  funds 
available  to  the  Commlsdon.  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the 
Chairman  ahaU  be  governed  by  the  general 
poUdee  of  the  Commlsdon  with  respect  to 
the  work  to  be  aeoompllshed  by  It  and  tha 
timing  thereof. 

"(f)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(indudlng  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  personnel,  and 
procurement)  may  be  provided  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  Oeneral  Bei  vices  Admlnlstratlan. 
for  which  payment  ahall  be  made  In  advance, 
or  by  relmbuiaement  from  fimds  of  the  Oom- 
mlsdon In  sudi  amounts  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Conunlasloa 
and  the  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services: 
Prxtvided,  That  the  regulations  of  the  Oen- 
eral Servleee  Administration  for  the  collec- 
tion of  Indebtedness  of  personnel  resulting 
from  erroneous  payments  (6  U.S.C.  46d)  shall 
i^ply  to  the  collection  of  erroneous  payments 
made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  Commission  em- 
ployee, and  regulations  of  said  Administra- 
tor for  the  administrative  control  of  funds 
(81  U.S.C.  888(g) )  shall  I4>ply  to  appropria- 
tions of  the  Commlaslon:  And  provided  fnf 
th«r.  That  the  Commlsdon  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  preeorlbe  such  regulations. 

"(g)  The  Commlsdon  Is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  executive  department, 
agency,  or  Independent  Instrumentality  of 
the  Oovemment  any  Information  It  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Aot;  and  each  such  d^iartment,  agency, 
and  Instrumentality  la  authorized  to  coop- 
erate with  the  ConunlsBlon  and,  to  the  extent 
pennltted  by  law,  to  furnish  such  Infonns- 
tlon  to  the  Commission,  upon  request  mads 
by  the  Chairman. 

"(h)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  tha 
Prmldent,  via  the  CouncU,  and  to  the  Ooo- 
greaa  not  later  than  eighteen  months  aftff 
the  CBtahllahment  of  tha  Conunlaaton  as  pro- 
fldad  laaohMotkNi  («)  of  thla  aectlco.  afliM> 
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ttaart  of  Ita  1^"'*»T*g«  and  re(<«nmendatl(»i8. 
Tbe  Commlsdon  ahall  cease  x>  exist  thirty 
days  after  It  has  submitted  ^is  final  report. 

"INTXaNATIONAI.    COOfifUTION 

•nssc.  6.  The  CouncU,  und^  the  foreign 
pgUcy  guidance  of  the  Predwnt  and  as  he 
may  request,  shaU  coordinate  a  program  of 

International  cooperation  In  Work  done  pwc- 
(uant  to  this  Act,  pursuant  .to  agreementa 
nude  by  the  Preddent  with  ||he  advloe  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

"BXPOXTS 

"Sic.  7.  (a)  The  Preddent  ^iail  transmit  to 
the  Congress  In  January  of  each  year  a  re- 
port, which  shall  Include  (l)  a  comprehen- 
ave  description  of  the  activities  and  the 
aoocmpllfihments  of  all  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  United  States  I  In  the  fidd  oi 
marine  science  during  the  preceding  fiaoal 
year,  and  (2)  an  evaluation!  (>f  such  actlvl- 
tlsi  and  acoompUjshments  IQ  terms  of  the 
objectives  set  forth  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(b)  Reports  made  under  tjttls  section  shall 
contain  such  reootnmendatlMis  for  legisla- 
tion as  the  President  may  cobelder  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  attalnmetxt  of  the  objeo- 
tlves  of  this  Act,  and  shall  <^ntaln  an  eaU- 
mate  of  funding  requirement^  of  each  agency 
tod  department  of  the  Unjlted  States  for 
marine  science  activities  dun  ^g  the  succeed" 
Ing  flscd  year. 

"DsmnrxoNs 

"Sk.  8.  For  the  purposes  <H  this  Act  the 
term  'marine  science'  shalli  Im  deemed  to 
tpply  to  oce&nographlc  and  scientific  en- 
deavors and  disciplines,  and  engineering  and 
technology  In  and  virlth  relation  to  tJtie  ma- 
rine environment;  and  the  i  term  'marine 
enrlronment*  shall  be  deeme^,  to  Indude  (a) 
the  oceans,  (b)  the  Contlnei 
United  States,  (c)  the  Oreal 
bed  and  subsoil  of  the  subi 
cent  to  the  coasts  of  the  Unl' 
depth  of  two  hundred  meteni  or  beyond  tbBA 
limit,  to  where  the  depths  of 'the  superjacent 
«at«n  admit  of  the  exploltafclon  of  the  nat^ 
oral  resources  of  such  area,  (e)  the  seabed 
and  subsoil  of  similar  submiMne  areas  adja- 
cent to  the  coasts  of  Islandsjwhlch  comprise 
Umted  States  territory,  and  am  the  reeouroea 
thereof.  If 

"authorizatioW 

"Sac.  g.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  te 
appropriated  such  sums  as  day  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act,  but  sviins  appropriated 
for  any  one  fiscal  year  sh4ll  not  esoeed 
11,500.000."  II 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  Wme. 

Amend  the  tlUe  so  aa  to  r^bd:  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  a  comprehensive,  long-range,  and 
ooordlnated  national  progiiam  In  TrtftT<n^ 
■elence,  to  establish  a  Natlo^^  Coundl  on 
Marine  Reeourcea  and  £ngli^4erlng  Devd(^>- 
ment,  and  a  Commission  on  Marine  Sdence, 
K«»glneerlng  and  Resources, 
purposes." 

A1.T0K  Lxirfroii 
Pani.  G.  Rooxaf; 

TBOMAa  N.  DOWNZWO, 

CHAXias  A.  Mo  siaxB, 
TR0MA8  M.  Pb  ir. 
If  ana^rer^  on  the  Pan  of  the  Botue. 

Waxbxk  o.  M^Qin^^oir. 

JORN  PaSTOXS, 
E.  L.  BABTLKrr, 

D&NBaswsna 
Koaxia  Coitom  , 
TKBrmoiv  B.  1  E^ibton, 
Manager  $  on  the  Part 
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eetahUah  a  National  Council,  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development,  and  a 
Commlsdon  on  Marine  Science,  Engineering, 
and  Resources,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  oonf  ereea  and  recommended  In  tlw  ao- 
campanylng  conference  report: 

The  Houae  amendments  struck  out  all  ef 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  dause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text  and  provided  a  new 
title  for  the  Senate  bill,  and  the  Senate  dis- 
agreed to  the  House  amendments. 

In  large  part  the  provisions  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate bill  and  the  House  substitute  amendment 
were  the  same  or  almllar,  but  there  were  sqme 
rather  Important  differences. 

The  ooQunlttee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  text 
of  the  bill,  with  an  amendment  which  Is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  text  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  Rouse  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
Senate  bill,  and  alao  that  the  Senate  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  title  of  the  bill,  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  title  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  to  the  title  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  differences  between  the  House  amend- 
ments to  the  text  and  the  title  of  the  Mil  and 
the  substitute  amendments  agreed  to  In  con- 
ference are  noted  below  except  for  the  derlod 
oorrectlons,  IncldMital  changea  made  necea- 
sary  by  reason  of  agreanents  reached  between 
conferees,  aaxd  minor  drafting  and  clarifying 
changea. 

Section  1:  The  short  title  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  the  House  amendment  provided 
that  this  act  may  bs  dted  as  tbe  "Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Aot 
of  1996."  The  conference  subetttttta  changes 
the  date  to  "1986". 

Section  2:  The  Senate  bill,  like  the  Boiue 
amendment,  enumerated  certdn  tutM^^i 
objectives.  The  Senate  bill  omitted  a  dec- 
laration of  policy.  A  declaration  of  policy 
Is  Included  in  the  bill  agreed  to  In  conference. 

Section  3 :  The  Senate  bill  provided  for  the 
eetabllshment  in  the  £hcecutlve  Office  of  the 
Preddent  of  the  National  CouncU  on  Marine 
Reeourcea  and  Engineering  Development  (re- 
ferred to  therein  as  the  "GovmcU")  to  be 
composed  of  the  Vice  President  as  Chairman 
of  the  OouncU,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Comndsdon.  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
such  other  officers  and  oflicials  as  tbe  Presi- 
dent may  deem  advisable.  There  were  also 
certain  provisions  relative  to  the  appointment 
of  alternates  and  employment  of  a  staff 
headed  by  a  civilian  Executive  Secretary.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  Coundl  to  advlae  and 
assist  the  Preddent,  aa  he  may  request,  with 
respect  to  the  performance  of  certain  enu- 
merated and  related  functions  in  the  field  of 
marine  science  and  engineering. 

The  Hotise  amendment  omitted  the  provi- 
sions relative  to  the  establiahment  of  the 
Coundl,  but  rather  Impoeed  tbe  duty  of  per- 
forming the  above  mentioned  entmierated 
and  related  functions  directly  upon  the  Pres- 
ident, with  direction  to  the  Preddent  to 
"utiUae  such  staff,  interagency,  and  non- 
Oovemment  advisory  arrangements  as  he 
may  find  necessary  and  appropriate  and  •  •  • 
.  consult  v^th  departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned with  marine  sdence  activities  and  so- 
licit the  views  of  txon-Federal  organ  Its tlona 
and  individuals  with  capabUltiee  in  marine 
sdence." 

It  is  In  thto  aection  that  the  major  dlfr 
ferences  between  the  Senate  bill  and  tha 
House  amendment  occurred. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 


ing Development,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  TreasiU7  to  Its  membership. 
The  most  lmi>ort&nt  change  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  In  respect  to  the  provtslons  of  the 
Senate  blU  to  establish  a  Coundl  is  that 
"The  providons  of  this  Act  vrlth  respect  to 
the  CoxincU  shaU  expire  one  hundred  and 
twenty  daya  after  tbe  submisdon  of  the  final 
report  of  the  Commlsdon  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6(h)."  In  other  words,  the  OouncU 
vrould  be  self-llquldatlng  after  the  Oommls- 
don, with  a  life  of  18  months,  completes  Its 
study  and  aubnUta  ita  report.  The  ISO-day 
grace  period  would  give  Coagreaa  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  aot  on  the  Oommlsskm'a 
recommendations  as  to  organization.  If  It 
did  not  act  within  that  time,  direction  and 
management  of  the  program  would  revert  to 
the  Preddent  un,d»^  procedures  otherwise 
provided  In  the  bill. 

Section  4:  The  conference  subattltute  re- 
tains substantially  aU  of  the  dutlea  Imposed 
upon  tbe  President  under  tbe  House  aaiend- 
meot.  but  provides  that  the  performance  of, 
such  duties  shaU  be  "with  the  advice  and  •••^ 
alstaace  ot  the  CouncU."  '  ' 

Section  B:  The  Senate  bUl  provided  au- 
tfttorlsatlon  for  the  establishment  "at  the 
discretion  of  the  Preddent"  of  a  Commission 
on  Marine  Science,  Engineering  and  R»> 
sources,  oompoeed  of  16  quaU&ed  membera 
appointed  by  the  President,  including  6  rep- 
resentatives from  Oovemment,  6  representa- 
tlvee  from  industry,  and  6  representatives 
from  universities.  Institutions  or  laboratories 
engaged  in  marine  science  pursuits,  such 
Commission  to  assist  the  Preddent  and  the 
Oouadl  In  carrying  out  thdr  prevloudy  enu- 
meca>ted  tunetlona. 

Ths  House  amendment  pR>vldad  forthsss- 
tabUshment  of  aa  indepeiident  Coaunlaalon, 
apfwlnted  by  the  Preddent,  compoaed  of  16 
membera.  "Including  Individuals  dnawn  from 
Federal  and  State  governments.  Industry, 
universities,  laboratories  and  oth«r  Institu- 
tl<ma  engaged  in  marine  scientifie  or  tech- 
nological ptuaufts." 

The  bUl  aa  agreed  to  In  conference  omlta 
the  discretionary  eetabllshment  of  the  Com- 
ndsalon  as  provMLed  la  the  Senate  blU  and 
conforms  to  tbe  Intent  of  the  Houae  bUl  for 
the  "mandatory  establishment  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Comrnlsdon. 

In  Ueu  of  the  providons  of  the  Senate^ 
bUl  and  tbe  House  amendment  rdatlve  W 
ttia  compodtion  of  the  Conunlsslon  the  bill 
agreed  to  In  conference  provides  that  not 
nwrs  than  0  membsn  ahall  be  ttom  the  Fed- 
oral  Oovemment  and  that  "the  Oomulaatoa 
shall  have  four  advlaory  members  i^polated 
by  the  Prealdent  from  among  the  M«anberm  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Bouse  of  R^resenta- 
Uves."  The  biU  provides  that  -ttie  advisory 
ilMmberB  shall  not  participate,  except  in  an 
advisory  c^Mdty.  in  the  fcrmtOation  of  the 
fltidlngs  and  recnmmenrtatlnna  of  'the  Com- 
mliwVon 

miatlvato  the  membership  of  the  Ooa^, 
mlsdon.  It  was  the  unanlmotis  view  of  thsi 
odifiunlttee  of  conference  that  the  Oosamls- 
slom  should  be  as  well  balanced  aa  posdbis 
aa  to  the  fields  of  mdeavor  from  which  the 
iadfvldiial  members  are  drawn  so  as  to  give 
ttas!  widest  repiesentatton  from  industry, 
government,  and  the  major  sclentUle  died- 
pUnea  Involved. 

Section  7:  Under  the  sections  dealing  with 
"Reports"  In  both  the  Semite  bUl  and  the 
Hoviee  amendment  a  subsection  provided  that 
daaalfisd  Information  should  not  be  included 
in  aay  report  made  under  the  section.  No 
sobh  prodaloa  la  omtalasd  In  the  bill  as 
agoaed  to  In  oonf  uenoe  slaoe  there  are  othar 
PKrrMene  of  law  whtdi  wtmld  aecompUdi 
thla  intent.  The  proddaa  is  therefore  un- 
neoeeaary. 

Title;  The  House  amendment  to  ,t)is  title 
of  the  bUl  did  not  Include  reftfwxoe  to  the 
iMilonal  OouncU  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Eaglnening  Devdc^meat.    Tba^  title  to  tflki" 
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MU  UM  ■griiil  to  In  oonfvranoa  Indudea  aueh 

ft  t<0f6rvnc0. 

Alton  iMKnon, 
Paul  O.  Boooa, 
Thoicas  N.  DowmMO, 
Ckailss  a.  M oskkk, 
Thomas  M.  Pbxt, 
Mmmgera  on  the  pmrt  of  the  Bou$t. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
extensive  and  comprehensive  hearings  by 
the  Committee  aa  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  last  summer,  we  ordered  the 
bUl  8.  944.  known  as  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Einglneerlng  Development 
Act.  reported  to  the  House  with  a  substi- 
tute text  and  amended  title.  The  bill 
passed  the  House  on  September  20. 1966. 

Although  the  bill,  as  It  passed  the 
House,  was  similar  In  most  respects  to 
the  bill  as  It  passed  the  Senate,  and  both 
versions  were  fully  In  accord  as  to  the 
nature  and  Importance  of  the  objectives, 
there  were  certain  major  differences. 

The  principal  difference  between  the 
two  versions  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate bill  would  have  created  a  "Natlcmal 
CoimcU  on  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development"  c<»npo8ed  of  the 
Vice  President  as  chairman  and  the 
heads  of  depcutments  and  agencies 
heavily  Involved  in  various  aspects  of  the 
marine  sciences.  The  Senate  bill  would 
also  have  estaUlshed  a  15-manber 
"Commission  on  Marine  Science,  En- 
gineering, and  Resources"  with  respon- 
sibility to  review  all  marine  science 
activities  of  the  United  States  and  report 
thereon.  Including  a  recommendation  as 
to  a  Qovemment  organizational  plan, 
within  18  months  after  appointment. 
Under  the  Senate  bill  establishment  of 
the  Commission  was  discretionary  in  the 
PrasldNit. 

The  House  version  omitted  provision 
for  the  Council  and  made  the  Commts- 
slon  mandatory. 

Within  recent  weeks  the  Senate  re- 
quested a  conference  on  S.  944.  in  order 
to  attempt  to  resolve  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  versions.  After  several 
meetings  full  agreonent  has  been 
reached  between  the  conferees  of  the 
House  and  the  conferees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  conference  report  was  filed  In  the 
Hotise  on  Tuesday,  May  34. 

The  conference  substitute  reconcllea 
all  minor  and  major  differences  between 
the  two  versions.  A  National  Council  is 
provided  for  with  provision  for  auto- 
matic termination  within  120  days  after 
the  Commission  files  its  report.  The 
ocmference  substitute  makes  the  study 
Commission  mandatory. 

I  will  not  go  Into  further  detail  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  conference  report  In  re- 
lation to  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House, 
since  I  believe  the  statement  of  managers 
is  adequatdy  explanatory. 

Tlae  conferees  believe  that  the  confer- 
ence substitute  win  fully  and  fairly  meet 
the  objectives  sought  by  all.  Under  it. 
the  national  ooeanographic  program 
would  assume  the  stature  which  it  de- 
serves, and  will  provide  an  effective 
mechanism  for  moving  forward  in  this 
vital  program. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press the  highest  commendation  to  my 
ooUeagues  on  the  Merchant  Blarlne  and 
Fisheries  Committee  who  have  labored 


long  and  thoughtfully  to  bring  this  Im- 
portant legislation  to  this  point.  And  I 
particularly  want  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  many  members  of  the 
House,  both  on  and  off  our  committee, 
who  have  assisted  in  the  development  of 
this  legislation  through  bills  of  their  own, 
setting  forth  various  alternate  ap- 
proaches. They  have  taken  a  keen  in- 
terest in  our  hearings,  and  have  given 
us  the  highest  cooperation  in  our  efforts 
to  work  out  the  most  effective  legislation 
possible. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  satisfaction  that  the  House 
and  Smate  conferees  have  ironed  out 
tbe  differences  between  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
bills  passed  by  the  two  Houses.  I  con- 
gratiilate  the  conference  committee  on 
their  excellent  resolution  of  the  various 
questions,  although  the  bill  still  provides 
only  an  interim  solution.  Hopeftilly  the 
Commission  called  for  in  the  bill  can 
produce  a  workable  and  complete  plan 
for  the  future  organization  of  our  ooean- 
ographic effort.  In  the  meantime,  the 
high-level  Council  on  which  members  of 
the  Cabinet  will  serve,  will  lend  the  stat- 
ure to  our  ooeanographic  effort  which 
It  has  long  deserved. 

S.  944  represents  only  a  first  step,  but 
it  is  a  necessary  one.  Our  ocesmographlc 
effort  has  long  been  impeded  because  it 
has  been  splintered  into  7  separate  and 
independent  agencies  and  about  20  bu- 
reaus within  these  agencies.  Duplication 
and  lack  of  conununlcation  between  the 
separate  bureaus  have  been  major  prob- 
lems. The  Commission  will  have  the 
mission  of  suggesting  to  Congress  a  re- 
organization of  the  U.S.  effort  I  am 
confident  that  the  resultant  channeling 
of  our  energies  will  enable  us  to  move 
ahead  more  n^idly  and  effectively  than 
we  now  can. 

I  applaud  in  particular  the  provision 
for  representation  on  the  Commission  of 
all  s^mients  of  our  society  which  deal 
with  marine  science  and  technology. 
Members  will  be  drawn  from  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments,  industry, 
imlversltles,  and  Independent  Institutions 
and  laboratories.  Since  the  ultimate 
goal  of  this  leglslati(m  is  to  make  a  truly 
effective  national  effort,  it  is  essential 
that  the  Planning  Commission  represent 
the  Interests  and  abilities  of  all  facets  of 
marine  science  and  technology. 

Each  time  the  Soviets  announce  that 
they  are  launching  a  new  research  ves- 
sel or  a  new  program,  the  need  for  us  to 
take  action  Increases.  The  Soviets  rec- 
ognize the  Importance  of  a  central  plan- 
ning body  and  have  recently  established 
the  National  Council  for  the  Utilization 
of  the  Resources  of  the  Sea  to  oversee 
directly  all  applied  research.  They  are 
responsible  for  the  national  program  and 
as  such  can  determine  priorities  and  al- 
locate resources  with  an  eye  to  the  broad 
picture. 

Experts  seem  to  agree  that  although 
we  lead  the  Soviets  in  basic  research,  we 
are  lagging  in  the  applied  area.  Un- 
fortunately no  organization  at  present 
has  adequate  authority  to  make  this 
evaluation  of  our  program  as  a  whole 
and  reallocate  stune  of  our  resources. 
We  need  an  organization  which  can  pick 


up  the  loose  ends  of  our  program  and 
give  it  a  better  and  clearer  focus  for  the 
future. 

Although  we  would  not  want  to  exer- 
cise the  same  kind  of  control  over  the 
field  of  oceanography  that  the  Soviet 
state  does,  a  greater  degree  of  control  li 
essential.  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  im- 
proved overall  planning  our  competitive 
free  enterprise  system  will  enable  us  to 
pull  ahead  of  the  Soviets  in  this  race  for 
inner  space.  The  Soviets  take  this  race 
very  seriously,  whereas  I  do  not  think  we 
have  given  it  adequate  importance.  It 
has,  in  the  minds  of  most  scientists,  been 
dwarfed  by  our  space  effort.  Even 
though  this  is  true,  we  as  a  nation  stand 
to  gain  a  great  deal  both  politically  and 
economically  from  intensified  study  and 
exploitation  of  the  seas.  The  benefits 
from  our  efforts  in  space  will  take  many 
years — ^perhaps  generations — to  materi- 
alize. By  comparison,  a  relatively  small 
Investment  in  oceanography  will  pay  off 
In  immediate  terms.  S.  944  when  signed 
by  the  President  can  be  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  for  oceanography.  It  can  put 
us  on  the  road  to  a  vigorous  and  tnily 
national  ooeanographic  program. 

Mr.  MAILUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  Join  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in 
urging  favorable  action  on  the  confer- 
ence report  accompanying  S.  944. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  take  an 
initial  step  in  providing  an  effective  and 
coordinated  national  ooeanographic  pro- 
gram. It  is  an  action  which  is  long  over- 
due, and  which  represents  belated  recog- 
nition of  the  potential  rewards  waiting 
to  be  harvested  from  the  ocearut. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  own  State 
of  California  appropriately  recognizes 
the  pnxnises  of  the  vajst  resources  of  the 
seas.  Two  years  ago  industrialists.  State 
ofBdals.  and  specialists  in  the  Federal 
Government  participated  in  a  symposium 
on  "California  and  the  World  Ocean." 
That  meeting  led  to  tta  formation  of  a 
Governor's  advisory  conmdsslon  on 
ocean  resources.  This,  In  turn,  has  led 
to  the  first  comprehensive  study  by  a 
State  of  its  relation  to  the  ocean. 

It  Is  fitting  therefore  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  take  slmUar  cogni- 
zance of  this  last  frcmtler.  We  have  long 
been  preoccupied  with  the  exploration 
of  outer  space  which,  while  being  a  com- 
mendable effort,  holds  forth  little 
promise  of  an  inunediate  return  upon 
our  investment  We  have,  in  fact  been 
spending  on  the  order  of  $5  billion  a  year 
in  this  endeavor.  On  the  other  hand, 
progress  in  the  area  of  inner  space — the 
world  ocean  and  Its  resources — has  been 
too  long  neglected.  Our  total  national 
ooeanographic  program  budget  for  each 
of  the  past  3  fiscal  years,  for  example, 
has  been  at  a  level  of  less  than  4  percent 
of  that  provided  for  our  space  programs. 

Equally  dononstratlve  of  oxir  current 
apaUv  toward  oceanography  and  ma- 
rine sciences  \b  status  of  our  educational 
programs.  Over  the  last  20  years  only 
about  SO  undergraduate  degrees  and  less 
than  900  graduate  degrees  have  been 
conferred  by  major  institutions  of  learn- 
ing offering  such  courses  of  study. 

Enactment  of  S.  944  will  hopdviOf 
1»lng  our  endeavors  In  the  Q>here  ot  in- 
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ner  space  into  proper  peitpective  so  as 
to  take  advantage  of  the  7a8t  eomomlc 
benefits  available  to  us  ttirough  a  con- 
ceited and  effective  effort  iti  the  explora- 
tion and  development  Of  marine  re- 
sources. 

I,  therefore,  commend  ti  the  favorable 
oonsideration  of  my  colleagues  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  re  sort  on  S.  944 
as  a  first  step  to  be  taken  fy  the  Federal 
Qovemment  in  bringing  ^hese  aims  to 
pass.  I 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florldk.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  ttiis  legislation. 
As  a  member  of  the  Oceanography  Sub- 
oonunittee  and  of  the  full  {Merchant  Ma' 
rine  and  Fisheries  Ci 
pleased  to  have  partldpal 
Ing  and  formulation  of 
As  the  author  of  HJl. 
establish  a  Presidential 
survey  this  Nation's 
ocean  engineering  capal 
pleased  that  S.  944  also  contains  provi- 
sions for  such  a  C( 

The  distinguished  clulfainan  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Commretee.  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN,  and  the  chalmiah  of  the  full 
House  committee,  Mr.  GfuCAiz.  along 
with  subconmilttee  chairman,  Mr.  Leh- 
NON,  are  to  be  commeiided  for  their 
vision  in  handling  this  pill.  This  bill 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  n^t  significant 
pieces  of  legislation  to  paM  the  Congress 
in  a  decade,  although  its  iffil  Importance 
to  the  future  security  and  progress  of 
the  United  States  may  npit  yet  be  real- 
ised. 

I  am  very  h(^>eful  that!  8.  944  will  re- 
ceive the  same  enthusiasm  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Govenlinent  which  it 
has  received  here  in  jtihe  Congress. 
Oceanography  Is  a  new  scientific  dis- 
cipline which  is  becomingj  even  more  es- 
sential to  America  now  t|mn  it  was  last 
year  when  the  House  and^  Senate  hear- 
ings were  held.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the!  Soviet  Union 
now  holding  a  worldwide  convention  for 
ooeanographers  from  evehr  nation,  and 
by  excluding  our  Nation'f  most  modem 
research  ship  from  port.  It  is  clear  that 
Russia  is  highly  conscious  of  not  only 
oceanography,  but  this  Nuion's  position 
in  the  "wet  space  race."     I 

With  Soviet  ocean  research  being  ex- 
panded from  bases  in  CublA  to  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic.  Caribbean,  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico  there  exists  amplci  reason  for  the 
United  States  to  step  up  marine  explora- 
tion of  these  seas.  The  Swlets  are  there 
to  catch  fish,  an  already  n^ssive  effort  of 
the  Russian  fleet  throughout  the  world. 
They  have  entered  theee  waters  for 
espionage  purposes,  and  tl^ty  are  unques- 
tionably determining  metjhods  of  sub- 
JBarlne  warfare  which  could  be  effective 
Wainst  this  Nation.  Further  Soviet  hi- 
terest  in  the  rich  and  aqvndant  waters 
near  our  shores  lies  in  the  minerals  Just . 
off  the  \JS.  mainland.  A  major  legal 
Westion  arises  as  to  ownership  of  such 
Blnerals  if  they  are  beyond  the  terri- 
torial seas  of  the  UnlMd  States.  It 
»«»ld  be  disastrous  If'  the  plentiful 
"alneral  deposits  of  thii  hemisphere's 
KM  were  to  fall  into  the  hinds  of  an  im- 
Wendly  power.  || 

The  Soviet  Union  is  vi^y  Interested 
m  all  phases  of  oceanography  and  the 


marine  sciences.  Along  with  Congress- 
man Hasting  KxrrH  I  was  fortunate  to 
iiuqsect  marine  sdmce.  shipbuilding,  and 
fisheries  Installations  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  Poland  in  January  of  this  year  as 
a  monber  of  a  special  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Conunlttee  delegation 
which  went  to  those  countries  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  Soviets  have  conunltted 
much  of  their  national  resources  to 
oceanography  and  maritime  develop- 
ment, These  fields  have  a  high  national 
priority  in  Russia.  In  terms  of  person- 
nel, the  Soviet  Union  has  nearly  3  times 
as  many  ooeanographers  and  supporting 
technicians  working  toward  the  conquest 
of  hydrospace  than  we  have  here  in  the 
United  States.  And  they  are  training 
more  young  Russians  to  enter  the  field. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  work  to  be  done 
by  the  Commission  will  provide  a  foun- 
dation for  America  to  fully  utilize  her 
resources  for  progress  in  oceanography 
and  limnology.  This  Nation  is  unique  in 
many  re^>ects,  and  one  of  the  factors 
which  has  nuule  America  great  is  her 
geography.  The  population  of  the  Na- 
tion is  concentrated  in  areas  which  have 
access  to  water — the  east  and  west  coasts, 
the  gulf  coasts,  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  industrial  strength  of  America  is  so 
situated  as  to  be  positioned  for  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  waters  near  these  popula- 
tion centers. 

Private  enterprise  in  the  United  States 
today  Is  keenly  aware  of  new  technology. 
Industry  Is  eager  for  new  dimensions  in 
science  which  can  be  translated  into 
practical  engineering  methods.  Cer- 
tainly the  accessible  resources  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  seas  beckon  Ameri- 
can industrlsd  technology  which  only 
new  awaits  appropriate  Incentives  to 
work  in  partnership  with  Govenunent 
toward  the  conquest  of  sea  frontiers. 

The  academic  commimlty  which 
houses  the  capability  of  basic  as  well  as 
applied  marine  research  must  be  given 
greater  opportunity  to  provide  not  only 
new  limovations  in  science  but  more  ma- 
rine scientists  as  well. 

And  the  challnvge  of  governmental 
organization  for  the  stimulation  of  this 
Nation's  commitment  to  the  "wet  space 
race"  with  Russia  is  a  task  which  re- 
mains to  be  completed. 

The  Commission  provided  for  in  S.  944 
has  a  large  Job  to  do  in  a  short  period 
of  time.  Tlie  Conunlssion's  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  will  have 
great  Impact  throughout  the  scientific 
and  Industrial  community.  The  report 
will  be  cited  by  future  generations  as  an 
example  of  America's  ability  to  adapt 
her  total  resources  and  free  enterprise 
syst^n  for  the  achievemoit  of  new  mile- 
stones in  history. 

The  world  \s  being  reshaped  by  science. 
A  new  technology  has  been  forged  in  Just 
a  decade  of  outer  space  exploration.  Yet 
man  knows  more  about  the  technology 
of  outer  space  than  he  does  about  the 
depths  ot  the  seas,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  earth's  surface  Is  water.  Further- 
more, the  seas  make  up  a  major  portion 
of  the  earth  itself. 

Man  Is  beginning  to  use  advanced 
technology  as  he  turns  to  the  seas  for 
his  wants.  Nations  themselves  are  look- 
ing toward  the  seas  for  the  attainment 


of  natloiud  goals  and  the  preservation 
of  national  security.  The  United  States 
must  lead  the  way  into  a  new  era  of 
discovery  and  utilization  of  the  earth's 
hydrology.  If  we  falter  in  this  early 
stage,  the  drama  of  world  power  may 
find  the  Commxmists  playing  the  leading 
role. 

I  urge  that  S.  944  be  approved  into 
law  in  order  that  this  Nation's  science 
and  technology  may  continue  to  propel 
America  into  first  place  in  the  wet  space 
race. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day a  ocMnmlttee  of  conference  Issued  a 
report.  House  Report  No.  1948,  on  S.  944. 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Devdcvment  Act  of  1966.  The  report  is  a 
historical  milestone  in  our  Nation's 
ooeanographic  effort.  It  is  designed  to 
give  our  oceanography  jnrogram  a  long- 
xteeded  coherent  and  realistic  frame- 
work. It  receives  my  full  support  and  I 
strongly  recommend  swift  approval  by 
the  House. 

The  bill  provides  for  expanded  re- 
search and  development  in  the  marine 
envlroiunent  of  the  Uhlted  States.  It 
establishes  a  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment. It  sets  up  a  Commission  on 
Marine  Science.  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources. The  bill  \s  the  culmination  of 
debate  and  discussions  over  many  years 
about  the  potentials  and  dimensions  of 
our  oceanic  commitment.  I  am  proud 
to  have  had  a  small  part  in  this  congres- 
sional effort.  My  Interests  and  activi- 
ties in  Oceanograi^y  go  back  to  the  be- 
ginnings of  congressional  interest  in 
oceanography,  to  the  beginnings  of  con- 
gressional ooncem  about  the  lack  of 
coherent  purpose  and  explicit  policies 
in  our  study  and  use  of  the  seas. 
Early  last  year  I  introduced  HJl.  5664. 
the  National  Oceanograp^c  Act  of  1968. 
which  correspcmded  to  8.  944.  The  cen- 
tral purpose  of  those  bills  was  to  set 
forth  a  firm  declaration  of  national 
policy  about  oceanography.  They  sought 
to  establish  specific  objectives  for  the 
practical  utilization  of  the  ocean's  re- 
sources. They  would  have  provided  a 
mechanism  for  central  plazmlng  and 
coordination  ot  the  oceanographic  in- 
terests and  work  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

llie  conference  report  now  before  us 
encompasses  these  principles.  This  re- 
iwrt  makes  a  declaration  of  firm  policy. 
It  calls  for  a  sustained,  coordinated, 
ecanprehensive,  long-range  national  pro- 
gram in  marine  science.  Its  purpose  la 
to  assist  in  the  protection  of  health  and 
property;  to  enhance  commerce,  trans- 
portation, and  national  security,  which 
also  Includes  our  debilitated  merchant 
marine;  to  revitalize  our  commercial 
fisheries  aiKl  to  Increase  utilization  of 
all  oceanic  resources. 

The  objectives  are  aimed  toward  the 
practical  utilization  and  exploitation  of 
the  sea  and  Include  the  accelerated  de- 
velopment of  resources  and  the  expan- 
sion of  knowledge  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment so  as  to  preserve  the  leadership 
role  of  the  United  States  In  marine  sci- 
ence and  nsaaice  development.  It  wlU 
enepurage  the  private  sector  of  our 
econcmiy  to  Invest  more  in  exploration. 
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twhnologteal  darelopment,  marine  eom- 
■laiot.  and  eeooomic  utilization  of  ma- 
rine resources.  Stmultaneously  It  wUl 
promote  tfae  effeotive  nae  of  the  acaroe 
manpower  and  facilities  through  close 
coopeiatlOD  of  all  agencies,  both  public 
and  private.  It  will  advance  edueatlom 
and  training  in  the  marine  sciences  to 
maintain  the  necessary  manpower  base. 
It  will  develop  and  Improve  facilities, 
both  shore  baaed  and  sea  based,  and  the 
equipment  and  Instruments  for  meeting 
these  objectives.  Finally,  like  so  many 
Qi  our  other  sdentiflc  programs,  it  will 
foster  oooperatlon  with  other  nations. 
and  groups  of  nations,  whoa  In  the  na- 
tknai  Interest. 

The  ^leadership  for  canring  out  these 
poUdes  and  objectives  will  be  vested  in  a 
Natltmal  CouncU  on  Marine  Resources 
and  engineering  Devekv>ment.  with  the 
Vise  Preiidcnt  as  its  chairman.  The 
Council  will  be  camprlsod  of  the  Secre- 
taries. Chairmen,  and  IMrectors  of  the 
many  departments  and  agencies  directly 
concerned  with  oceanography. 

Also  proposed  is  a  Oommlaaion  on 
Marine  SeieDoe,  Engineering  and  Devd- 
oimiflsit.  "nils  Oommisalon  will  coQSlBt  of 
leaders  from  Federal  and  State  Oovem- 
ments,  industry,  universities,  and  oth» 
institutions  engaged  In  marine  science 
and  taehnotogy.  The  Commission  will 
review,' analyse,  and  recommend.  It  wlU 
revlvw  the  present  and  expected  marine 
resource  needs;  the  present  efforts  to 
satisfy  these  needs;  and  the  existing 
ooeanographlc  and  ocean  engineerins 
programs,  tbdr  individual  stature,  and 
adequacy  of  support.  The  Conunlasian 
will  analyse  these  findings,  giving  at- 
tention to  economic  factors.  It  will 
fbiaUy  recommend,  within  18  nwwi^i>ff 
after  establishment,  sn  adequate  and 
retfistlo  national  marine  seleoce  program 
and  a  Ooverament  organization  plan. 
To  give  CongresB  time  to  consider  ttie 
teport,  thv  Council  will  remain  la  exist" 
eooe  for  130  days  after  ttie  sutaUssion  of 
the  Commission's  report. 

All  of  this  is  a  concrete  esamids  of 
"ereattve  federalism"  at  work.  This  ler- 
Islation  win  give  all  parts  of  our  Natioo 
concerned  with  oceanography— 4he  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments,  industry, 
unlversitlaa,  and  other  interested  Institu- 
tions— a  great  opportunity  to  forge  a 
truly  i»t)duettve  program. 

Through  the  creative  Pedwal  effbrt 
made  poasllde  by  this  biU,  natimal 
ooeanographlc  objectives  can  be  explored 
and  clearly  defined.  Effective  plans  can 
bemttde.  And  a  creative,  productive 
mixtures  of  Federal,  State,  and  private 
InveOvement  can  be  brought  about. 

The  conference  report  aiMl  the  objec- 
tives and  policies  it  sets  out,  and  the 
National  Council  and  Commission  that  It 
proposes,  constitutes  a  giant  step  for- 
ward. It  can  provide  that  firm  toglsla- 
ttve  base  for  action  so  long  delayed  and 
so  badly  needed.  I  commend  it  and 
stronifly  urge  its  endorsement  1^  the 
House.  'uf^r.-r^ 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  tte  Rouse 
of  Representatives  will  be  nvOdng  a  ma- 
jor breaktbraugb  In  the  field,  of  ocean- 
«<raphy  when  It  approves  taday  the  con- 
tannoa  report  of  S.  944,  the  Marine  Re- 
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sources  and  Engineering  Development 
Actof  Me«. 

After  extensive  conference  negotia- 
tions the  Senate  and  House  conferees 
ironed  out  the  major  differences.  As  a 
result  we  now  have  a  practical,  but  for- 
ward looking  piece  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  bring  the  United  States  to  the 
forefront  in  ooeanographlc  research. 

The  need  for  a  stepped-up  program  of 
oceanographic  research  is,  I  believe,  de- 
sirable. Our  naticmal  security  denumds 
we  re9ond  to  the  Soviet  Union's  aggres- 
sive challenge  in  the  "wet  war."  We 
must  not  allow  a  serious  ocean  penetra- 
tion gap  to  develop  in  our  efCort  In  "in- 
ner-apace,"  as  the  vast  ocean  environ- 
ment has  come  to  be  called. 

The-  needs  for  our  future  economic 
strength  and  position  strongly  dictate 
that  we  lead  in  the  world's  efforts  to  tap 
the  great  resources  of  the  sea  for  food, 
for  minerals,  for  energy,  and  for  potable 
water.  Our  concern  for  scientific  lead- 
ership calls  clearly  for  an  aU-out  re- 
search effort  to  learn  more  of  the  anat- 
omy of  the  sea:  its  inner  relationships  of 
chemistry,  biology,  temperature,  and 
currents.  We  also  must  concern  our- 
selmes  with  the  sea's  outer  relationshtpe 
between  the  inner-space  of  the  oceims 
and  the  upper-space  of  the  atmoq>here 
which  creates  the  weather  conditions 
that  affect  all  of  man's  activltiea. 

The  oceans  of  the  world,  now  in  ex- 
panse of  71  percent  of  the  world's  sur- 
face, are  an  area  of  comparative  lawless- 
ness in  terms  of  the  new  and  heretofore 
unimaglned  activities  and  exploitations 
now  taking  place.  Some  have  compared 
this  situation  to  the  "wild"  west  of  a 
century  ago.  Unless  something  is  done 
to  encourace  the  develomient  of  equita- 
ble Intemadonal  law  covnlng  this  field, 
the  possibilities  of  "shoot  outs"  on  the 
ocean  main  streets  will  be  ominotvly 
present. 

Today.  In  our  own  Jurisdictional 
waters  we  face  the  threat  of  more  than 
one  "quick  draw"  McOraw  operator  and 
all  the  headaches  of  "claim  Jumping"  we 
experienced  in  the  early  west.  Just  re- 
cently San  Pedro,  Calif.,  fishermen 
rightly  complained  about  Russian  fish- 
ing fleets  depleting  American  fishing 
grounds.  An  ugly  international  situa- 
tion is  smoldering  over  this  incident 
fanned  by  our  most  recent  refusal  to  al- 
low one  of  these  Russian  vessels  admit- 
tance to  the  port  of  San  Francisco  tar 
repairs.  This  Is  the  type  of  "maverick" 
incident  we  must  try  to  alleviate. 

I  intend  to  encourage  the  National 
Ooeanographlc  Council,  set  up  by  S.  944. 
to  launch  an  oceanogr^dilc  expedition. 

What  I  envlslcm  is  the  establishment  of 
a  mission  similar  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition.  Of  course  the  expedition 
would  be  commissioned  for  relatively 
short  periods  of  time,  with  specific  re- 
search goals.  Tbc  members  of  these 
short-term  expeditions  would  be  drawn 
froBfk  the  experts  In  universities,  private 
firms,  and  Oovemment  agencies. 

Expeditions  of  this  sort  would  allow 
us  to  move  quickly  in  meeting  the  re- 
search goals  to  be  established  by  the 
new  Ooeanographlc  Council,  without  dis- 
rupting the  fine  wo^  now  being  carried 
9h  Iv  existing  agendas  and  InstituttoB^g. 


Such  expeditions  will  serve  to  cneouiw 
age  cooperation  and  coordination  of  ac- 
tivity, and  addlticmally  serve  to  spark  the 
Interest  and  Imagination  of  the  Ameri. 
oan  people  in  this  exdting  and  vital 
science. 

The  possibilities  and  potentialities  of 
the  ocean  are  staggering.  I  have  always 
felt  somewhat  chagrined  at  the  irony  of 
our  current  policies  tiiat  stress  our  ef- 
fort to  space,  while  putting  littie  em- 
phasis on  our  immediate  environment. 
It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me  how  little 
we  know  of  our  oceans.  Perhaps  because 
tfae  oceans  have  always  been  such  an  in- 
tegral part  of  man's  environment  we 
have  taken  them  for  granted. 

Our  motivation  In  the  space  effort  can 
easily  be  translated  to  exploration  of  the 
ocean.  Curiosity,  potential,  national  se- 
cmity,  and  man's  desire  to  learn  of  the 
universe  In  which  he  Uvea  are  motlva- 
tlons  as  ^pllcable  to  our  planet's  oceans 
as  they  are  to  the  expiration  of  the  void 
through  which  the  earth  plummets  <m 
its  ever-continuing  Journey. 

The  adoption  of  the  conferoice  report 
on  S.  944  will  be  a  significant  step  to- 
ward providing  the  machinery  to  answer 
man's  question  about  the  world  in  which 
he  lives. 

Mr.WYDLER.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  support  this  conference  report 
It  Is  -an  indication  that  our  Nation's 
effort  in  oceanography  Is  about  to  begin 
in  earnest 

We  should  keep  In  mind,  however,  that 
this  step  is  only  the  first  in  an  effort  that 
must  be  stepped  up  almost  at  once  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  wealth  and 
material  benefits  that  can  flow  from  a 
true  conquest  of  the  ocean's  depths. 

I  am  particularly  delighted  to  inform 
the  Congress  that  the  Governor  of  the 
great  State  of  New  York.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, has  Informed  me  that  he  will  hdd 
a  Governors'  conference  on  oceanography 
in  New  York  State  in  the  near  future. 
Plans  for  this  conference  are  getting 
underway  and  I  personally  hope  and  pro- 
pose that  it  will  be  held  on  Long  Island 
In  New  York  State.  This  conference  la 
coming  at  a  particularly  important  time 
in  the  history  of  oceanography.  Rec- 
ognition of  its  potential  is  now  a  fact  but 
it  is  still  an  infant  Industiy  and  one  that 
can  take  full  advantage  ot  a  conference 
International  in  scope. 

The  New  York  Governors'  conference 
on  oceanography  will  be  tl)e  greatest  con- 
ference of  its  type  ever  held  and  it  will 
marshal  the  force  in  New  York  State  and 
in  our  Nation  to  meet  the  new  chidlenge 
that  we  face  in  being  flrst  in  the  world 
in  the  conquest  of  the  oceans. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentieman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  I^moir]  for  his  skillful 
defense  of  the  essentials  of  the  House 
position  on  S.  944,  the  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966.  during  the  conference  with  repre- 
smtatives  from  the  other  body  on  the 
dlsagrennente  which  existed  between  the 
two  Houses  oonoeming  that  legislation. 
We  <m  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  par- 
ticipated In  that  conference,  and  I  be- 
lieve all  minority  members  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
we  in  tfiiJi  agreement  in  support  of  the 
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conference  report  as  tt  iqptesented  to 
the  House  today. 

In  my  remarks  on  tiiej  floor  of  the 
Bouse  on  September  20,  1965,  during 
general  debate  on  S.  944,  t  onphaalzed 
that  the  crucial  element  [fa  the  bin  Is 
this,  that  it  places  mandatory  responsl- 
Wlity  square)^  on  the  President  to  create 
central  coordinating  maolMnery  for  de- 
reloping  national  policy  ttid  activities 
In  the  ocean  sciences  andj  ocean  engi- 
neering. The  bill  recognises  the  Im- 
mediate, urgent  need  for  more  effective, 
more  innovative  national  ^  leadership  to 
mobilize  and  expand  our  (Mseanographlc 
programs,  for  the  more  xflkorous,  com- 
prehensive exploration  ati^l  use  of  the 
wonderful  resources  of  1 1  the  marine 
environment.  i 

The  conference  report  {as  presented 
today  maintains  fully  the  integrity  of 
that  crucial  element  in  thh'  bill.  It  does 
mandate  upon  the  President — rather 
than  merely  give  him  discretionary  au- 
thority— the  responsibUltyJio  establish  a 
competent  and  responsibl^'  Commission 
on  Marine  Science.  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources which  shall  report!  in  18  mont^ 
or  less  to  the  Congress  andjto  the  Presi 


dent,  with  specific  recoi 
more  effective  machinery 
which  I  Just  mentioned. 

This  bill  also  lays  the 
effective  congressional  oversight  of  the 
national  program  in  oceai^  i  sciences  and 
ocean  engineering. 

And,  incidentally,  the 
port  also  in  no  way  mi 
which  we  made  clear  in 
September  20,  that  by 
bill  the  Congress  intends 
Lakes  shall  have  equal  s 
our  ocean  areas  as  the  I 
eral  Government  proi 
sciences  and  engineering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  ho  opposition 
to  the  c(mf  erence  report  nor  any  dis- 
agreement on  our  side  of  the  aisle. 

We  urge  your  approval  at  the  confer 
ence  report  which  resolves  the  differences 
between  the  two  bodies  con 

Mr.  LENNON.     Mr. 
the  previous  question  on 
report 

The  previous  question  Wis  ordered. 

The  conference  repcMt  was  agreed  to 


^ndations  for 
do  the  Job 

isis  for  more 


inference  re- 
ies  the  point 
ie  RxcoRD  on 
^proving  this 
the  Great 
ig  with  all 
^tion  of  Fed- 
In  the  ocean 


mlng  S.  944. 

er,  I  move 

e  conference 


A  motion  to  reconsider  wi 
table. 

OMNXUI.  UEAVS  tO 

Mr.   LENNON.    Mr.    8] 
unanimous  consent   that 
may  have  5  legislative  dtM 
extend  their  remarks  on 
report  just  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the 
the  request  of  the  gentiem 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objectiox 


CALL  OF  THE  HJt>USE 
Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Speake^ 


point  of  order  that  a 
present. 

The  SPEAKER 
1»  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr. 
«n  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was 


laid  on  the 


er,   I   ask 

Members 

in  which  to 

e  conference 

objection  to 
from  North 


,  I  make  the 
qjoorum  is  not 


tUta  I  cer, 


Evlde4fly  a  qucmmi 
,  I  move  a 
ordered. 


The  Cleric  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoUNo.lll) 

Abemethy  nuTuIey  muer 

Ashl«7  Pnacr  MoeUer 

Baring  Hanna  Morton 

Blatnlk  Hansen,  Idaho  Moas 

Cahlll  HaoMn,  Iowa  Murray 

CeUer  Haaaen,  Waab.  OUon.Mlnn. 

OheU  Hardy  Fool 

Clawson.  Del  Hawkins  Held.  lU. 

Colmer  Hubert  Reanlek 

Oorman  HuU  Ronan 

Dawson  Jacobs  Booney,  N.T. 

de  la  Oarza  Long,  La.  8t  Oennatn 

Dickinson  McCartby  ToU 

Dlgga  BIcVlcker  WUllams 

Ellsworth  MaoOregor  WlUla 

Erlenbom  Mackls  WUson, 

Kvana,  Colo.  Martin,  Ala.  Charles  H. 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Martin,  Mass.  WoUT 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  377 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


NATO    HEARINGS 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  2  months  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs has  been  conducting  hearings  on 
the  problems  and  prospects  of  NATO 
and  of  the  North  Atlantic  community 
as  a  whole. 

In  the  course  of  these  hearings,  our 
subccmmiittee  has  received  testimony 
frcHn  a  number  of  executive  branch 
witnesses,  from  academic  experts,  and 
from  other  private  citizens  whose  distin- 
guished record  of  public  service  and 
knowledge  of  this  subject  contributed 
greatly  to  our  undertaking. 

Among  the  witnesses  who  testified  be- 
fore our  subctmunittee  were  the  Honor- 
^le  Dean  Acheson,  former  Secretary  of 
State  and  adviser  to  the  President  on 
NATO  problems;  the  Honorable  Thomas 
K.  Finletter,  former  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  and  our  Icmgtlme  Ambassador  to 
NATO;  the  Honorable  Robert  Murphy, 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State  and 
president  of  the  Coming  Glass  Works 
International;  Prof.  Zbignlew  Brzestinski, 
of  Columbia  University,  who  was  recent- 
ly appointed  to  the  Policy  Planning 
Council  of  the  Department  of  State; 
Prof.  Robert  Osgood,  director,  Washing- 
ton Center  of  Foreign  Policy  Research — 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  In- 
ternational Studies — and  Prof.  Robert 
Strausz-Hupe,  director.  Foreign  Policy 
Research  Ihstitute,  University  of  Penn- 
-  sylvania. 

I  am  taking  the  fioor  this  morning  to 
annotmce  that  on  Wednesday,  June  3, 
at  2  pjn.,  the  subcommittee  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  Members  of  Congress  on 
the  subject  under  study.  It  would  be 
appreciated  if  the  Members  who  desire 
to  appear  or  to  submit  statements  would 
notify  our  subcommittee  In  advance  of 
that  date. 


FAIR   LABOR   STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  tiie  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  (BLR.  13712)  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  to  extend  its  protection  to  addl- 
tioncJ  employees,  to  raise  the  Twinimnm 
wage,  and  for  other'purposes. 

The  SPEAE3SR.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  tiie  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bin.  B.IL  13712. 
with  Mr.  Price  in  the  chair. 

Of  THX  COXIOTIXX  OT  THK  WBOLX 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday,  it  had  agreed 
that  the  bill  be  read  by  title  Instead  of  by 
section.  The  Clerk  had  read  through 
title  n  of  the  committee  substitute,  end- 
ing on  line  13.  page  46,  of  the  bill.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  that  title? 
AKxMDmaf*    onrsBED    bt    an.-   lytuMA    or 


Mr.  CRARA  of  lilichlgan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amexulment  offered  by  lit.  O'Haba  at 
Michlgafa:  On  Uas  17..^page  40.  attar  the  pe- 
riod Inswt  the  following;    >■ 

"omussivz  CBOD.  bAaoa:A(j.  Hi.; 
"Section  ais— Section  l3(o)  of  tdit  ILOt  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'to  any  employee 
employed  in  agriculture  ootalde  ct  school 
hours  Xor  the  school  cUftrtet  wbcr*  such  emr 
ployee  Is  living  while  he  la  so  employed,  or* 
and  on  page  48,  Una  20.  strike  out  'Section 
ai3'  and  Insert  'Section  214'  and  on  page 
401  line  2,  strike  out  'Section  214*  and  insert 
'Section  215.' " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  from 
Michigan  Is  recognized  for  6  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  effect  of  these  amendments 
would  be  to  i^ply  the  same  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  child  labor  by  agri- 
cultural emidivers  that  an^i^les  to  aJU 
other  industrial  employers.  These  pro- 
visions can  be  found  on  page  49  of  the 
committee  report.  To  describe  briefly 
the  effect  of  these  amendments,  it  would 
be  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  labor  of  any 
child  under  the  age  of  16,  except  in  those 
occupations  where  it  would  not  be  harm- 
ful to  the  health  or  welfare  of  the  child, 
when  a  child  could  work  at  ages  14  or  16 
or  In  an  exceptionally  hazardous  occu- 
pation in  which  a  child  would  not  be 
permitted  to  work  until  the  age  of  18. 

Mr.  Chairman.  50  years  ago  a  quatrain 
was  published  by  Sarah  Claibom,  ^^ch 
was  appn^riate  to  the  day.  Tliat  quat- 
rain Is  as  follows: 

The  gpit  links  lay  ao  near  the  mill 
niat  almost  every  day 
The  laboring  chUdren  can  look  out 
And  watch  the  men  at  play. 

Mr.  Chairman,  30  years  ago  the 
UB.  Cdngress  took  ^rteps  to  end  child 
labor  in  manufaoturing  and  In  mlninc. 
At  the  time  they  did  so  there  was  a  great 
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outcry  beesuae  the  nuuiagera  of  these 
enterprises  claimed  that  they  could  not 
operate  successfully  without  the  use  of 
some  child  labor  and  that,  furthermore, 
such  labor  was  good  for  children.  Not 
only  was  It  good  for  them,  they  said;  It 
taught  them  the  value  of  a  dollar. 

B\it  the  Congress  went  ahead  anyway 
and  prohibited  the  use  of  child  labor  in 
manufacturing  and  mining. 

We  find  to  our  surprise,  some  30  years 
later,  that  the  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing industries  have  not  collapsed  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  action,  and  that  the  welfare 
of  children  has  been  advanced,  not  de- 
stroyed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  on  the 
floor  that  agriciilture  cannot  get  along 
without  child  labor,  that  the  harvesting 
of  field  crops,  out  in  the  hot  sun,  U  good 
for  kids. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  It  is  any 
better  for  a  child  than  working  In  a  mill 
or  a  mine.  I  believe  we  should  correct 
the  wrong  that  we  did  30  years  ago  when 
we  carved  out  this  agricultural  exemp- 
tion. 

Yesterday  we  heard  that  there  were 
going  to  be  a  million  young  people,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  31.  lo<dcing  for 
work  this  summo'.  with  little  hope  of 
finding  it.  If  we  want  to  help  them  find 
work,  in  additicm  to  the  amendments  we 
adopted  yesterday,  we  ought  to  adopt  an 
amendment  «^ch  would  prohibit  using 
10-  11-,  12-,  and  13-year-olds  in  agricul- 
ture. Then  perhaps  some  unemployed 
16-  to  21-year-olds  can  find  the  lobs  they 
are  loddng  for. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  state 
for  those  who  are  not  aware  of  it  that 
this  amendment  would  not  apply  to  any 
child  working  for  his  parent,  or  a  person 
standing  in  the  place  of  his  parent.  It 
does  not  apply  to  such  situations  in  min- 
ing and  manufacturing  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  quatrain  I  read 
no  longer  spiles,  but  it  is  true  that  the 
fields  lay  so  near  the  golf  course  that 
woridng  children  can  still  kmk  up  and 
see  men  at  jday. 

This  is  a  simide,  straightforward  vote 
on  the  question  of  whether  this  Com- 
mittee wishes  to  continue  the  shameful 
practice  of  emi^oying  children  under  the 
age  (rf  14  in  agriculture  tor  persons  other 
than  their  parents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

&fr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
reluctantly  and  sadly,  in  a  way,  because 
it  is  not  my  usual  temperament  to  quarrel 
with  a  posltlcm  taken  by  a  good  friend, 
especially  on  a  matter  which  appears  to 
be  so  humane,  a  question  Involving  chil- 
dren, but  I  rise  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  first  place.  I  thought  we  were 
good  enough  friends  that  the  gentleman 
at  least  would  give  me  the  courtesy  of 
talking  over  the  amendment  with  me 
and  also  allowing  me  to  give  him  the 
history  of  the  dlseussions  in  the  com- 
mittee over  the  past  3  years,  as  to  the 
basis  for  what  should  be  done  or  not 
done  with  reject  to  young  harvest  pick- 
ers who  may  go  out  with  their  mothers 
(V  go  out  with  their  fathers  to  pick  straw- 


berries and  other  ground  cover  crops. 
This  allows  the  mother  to  go  out  into  the 
fields.  Otherwise,  if  she  had  to  pay 
some  one  to  stay  with  the  children  at 
home,  ot  course  she  would  have  no  op- 
portunlty  to  go  out  into  the  fields  to 
work. 

This  sounds  as  though  we  are  a  great 
big  group  of  ogres,  ready  to  devour  the 
youth  of  America  and  pour  them  into  the 
child  labor  mills. 

I  defy  any  person  In  this  Chamber  to 
show  a  better  record  against  the  use  of 
child  labor  than  mine,  during  the  34 
years  I  have  served. 

I  do  not  like  sneak  punches,  and  I  do 
not  care  who  throws  th«n.  This  is  a 
sneak  punch  to  a  bill  on  which  we  have 
worked  hard.  We  have  worked  honestly, 
I  believe,  to  come  before  this  House  with 
clean  hands. 

We  say  to  the  Members,  this  is  Just 
like  the  amendment  which  was  put  in  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  The  House 
does  not  know  how  far  It  will  go.  It  does 
not  know  what  It  will  do. 

I  will  tell  the  Members  what  it  will  do. 
It  will  not  apply  Itself  to  the  1  Ms  percent 
or  the  1.6  percent  of  the  farms  we  would 
cover  In  this  modest  agricultural  bill,  but 
it  would  cover  each  and  every  farm  in 
the  United  States,  including  those  of  the 
Amish,  including  those  of  the  Mennon- 
ites.  Including  those  of  the  religious 
groups  which  have  for  many,  many  jrears 
had  to  be  given  special  consideration, 
since  to  them  fanning  Is  not  only  a  way 
of  life  and  a  livelihood  but  also  a  religion, 
tightly  tied  into  their  way  of  believing 
and  practicing  their  religion. 

No  Member  of  this  House  wants  to  send 
a  tender  young  chUd  out  Into  a  dangerous 
occupation.  No  one  wants  to  send  a 
child  on  to  a  farm  as  a  hired  hand. 

Those  who  have  lived  on  farms  know 
the  situation.  I  oHne  from  a  district 
which  has — perhaps  excepting  Florida, 
Georgia,  California,  and  Arlsona — as 
many  voters  who  are  farmers  as  any 
other  district  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has.  I  brieve 
I  know  whereof  I  speak  when  I  say  to 
the  Members  that  this  amendment  is  not 
fair. 

It  is  not  honorable  to  come  in  here 
at  this  minute  and  to  try  to  scuttle  this 
legislation  with  an  amendment  which 
sounds  so  hiunane,  which  sounds  so  un- 
impeachable, because  of  the  effort  that 
the  man  is  making  and  because  of  the 
Interest  involved  and  the  character  of 
the  problem. 

I  refuse  to  be  labeled  as  a  man  who 
would  deliberately  pass  legislation  which 
would  injure  the  youth  of  this  country  of 
ours. 

I  say  to  the  Members.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  committee  support  me  and  our 
committee  in  our  stand  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  OOODEXL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OOOI^LL.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  statement.  I  mimSj 
wish  to  say  that  I  agree  with  him  on  this 
amendment  and  I  hope  the  nmiinrfmontr 
will  be  defeated. 


Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  rise  la 
support  of  the  amendment  and  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
5  minutes,  but  I  am  going  to  register 
some  surprise. 

I  am  surprised,  frankly,  as  much  u 
mar  distinguished  chairman  is  surprised 
by  the  offering  of  the  amendment,  but 
I  have  an  even  greater  degree  of  smprise 
that  we  have  come  so  far  and  gone  so 
long  without  doing  something  about  this 
problem. 

I  stand  here  to  tell  the  Members  that 
I  did  not  realize  that  for  30  years  we 
have  not  done  anything  to  treat  the 
problem  of  children  in  this  country  woit- 
ing  as  common  laborers,  with  employees 
subject  to  no  penalties,  when  they  aie 
used  merely  for  profit  and  are  below  the 
age  of  14. 

I  do  not  want  to  come  into  this  well 
again  during  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  and  speak  against  the  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee,  but  I  must  ask,  aside 
from  the  element  of  surprise,  what  Is 
wrong  with  bringing  these  children  under 
the  coverage  of  humane  labor  laws? 

Mr.  DENT.  Are  you  asking  me  the 
question? 
Mr.  CAREY.  Yes,  I  am  asking  you. 
Mr.  DENT.  I  will  tell  you  what  Is 
wrong  with  it.  It  is  because  there  is  not 
a  person  on  this  floor  that  has  made  a 
greater  study  of  the  agriciiltural  section 
of  this  bill.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
you  are  surprised  that  we  have  not  daae 
anything  for  the  children  on  the  farm. 
You  ought  to  be  shocked  that  we  have 
not  done  anything  for  the  grownups  that 
work  on  the  farms. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Why  can  we  not  do  it 
for  both  of  them? 
Mr.  DENT.  Let  me  answer  you. 
Mr.  CAREY.  All  right. 
Mr.  DENT.  We  have  gone  as  f ar  ss 
any  honest  legislator  will.  He  will  try 
to  do  that  which  he  can  do,  at  the  mo- 
ment that  he  has  to  do  it.  I  say  to  you 
that  if  you  want  to  cover  agriculture  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  these 
United  States,  then  you  have  to  do  it  in 
the  area  where  you  can  talk  intelligently 
and  honestly.  I  do  not  know  what  tbe 
effect  of  it  will  be.  The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor does  not  know  the  effect.  No  agency 
knows  the  effect  of  it  at  this  time  in  tbe 
first  effort  to  cover  farmworkers.  We 
are  going  Into  all  of  the  farms  and  say- 
ing to  them,  "You  cannot  have  a  famUy 
come  out  and  pick  cnqTs." 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline 
to  yield  further  at  this  point.  I  see  that 
the  gentleman  is  attempting  to  have  chil- 
dren wor*  with  their  mothers  in  berry- 
picking  and  other  types  of  harvesting.  I 
say  that  this  amendment  Is  similar  to  tbe 
act  under  which  we  eliminated  stoop  la- 
bor among  wetbadES.  We  eliminated 
stoop  labor  anuxig  the  wetbacks,  and  I 
ask  why  can  we  iM>t  do  the  same  thing 
for  children  in  America  on  American 
farms.  I  fall  to  see  why  we  have  to  wait. 
If  we  are  going  to  do  something  for  the 
first  time  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  then 
why  do  we  not  do  U  for  the  children  of 
America?  It  seems  to  me  they  need  at- 
tention. The  childnfn  betow  the  age 
of  14  are  now  woiUng  with  their  par- 
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eats  and  going  out  and  laboring  for 
profit.  Why  in  the  wor<l  do  we  not 
cover  them  first,  if  we  ooiler  anyone  at 
all?  I  think  this  amendifijent  cries  out 
for  attention.  Everybody  ion  this  fioor 
^lould  speak  to  his  own  conscience  and 
gay  that  if  we  are  not  fiolng  to  cover 
eblldren  in  this  bill,  then]  ihls  1)111  does 
not  go  far  enough,  regardless  of  sur- 
prise. I  am  reminded  at  jbhis  time  that 
It  was  a  long  time  ago  t|iftt  we  passed 
an  amendment  to  elimlnsilie  child  labor 
in  this  country.  It  was  a  Constitutional 
amendment  that  was  passi  ^  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  passed  by  the  House.  It  is  the 
only  amendment  which  pas  not  been 
ratified  yet  because  most  0i  the  States- 
most  of  them — have  passed  provisions  at- 
tenptlng  to  undo  this  grevlous  harm. 
I  hope  the  amendment  win  be  supported 
aitd  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment.        I 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
interest  of  completing  this  las  rapidly  as 
po^ble  although  not  trymg  to  thwart 
anybody's  desire  to  offer  amendments,  I 
would  like  to  request  ar^d  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  cease  now 
on  this  particular  amendment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  view  of  those  who  are 
standing,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
all  delMte  dose  in  5  minutes. 

"nie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  goittei  i^an  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The 
nlzes  the  gentleman  fror^i 
[Mr.  Meeds]. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chaliiian,  I  rise  hi 
opposition  to  the  amend:  Qent  and  sisk 
unanimous  consent  to  revi^  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan.!  The  educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  discussed 
fully  the  matter  of  appmng  an  s«e 
restriction  to  children  employed  in 
agriculture  during  periods  when  school 
is  not  in  session.  It  was  omi  decision 
then  to  strike  the  12-year-ci)d  age  restric- 
tion from  the  bill.  [i 

It  is  hard  to  believe  thapl  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  ^ould  deliberately 
legislate  youngsters  out  of  a  Job.  but  this 
harmful  amendment  wouljl  do  just  that. 
As  I  said  yesterday,  thousands  of  young 
people  In  the  Pacific  Northk^est  find  sum- 
mer work  by  picking  berries  and  beans. 
Over  85  percent  of  the  sjtrawberrles  in 
my  district,  for  example,  lare  picked  by 
youths  under  16  years  of  aae.  And  there 
is  a  labor  shortage  for  tl&  sort  of  em- 
ployment. This  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit young  people  under  IB  from  work- 
mg  In  agricultmre  during  |Uielr  summer 
vacations;  it  would  deny  these  people  the 
opportunity  to  earn  monfy  and  to  find 
Jobs  on  farms.  The  ameni^ent  is  slmi- 
^  to  a  bill  defeated  resou  t^dlngly  by  the 
House  in  1962.  There  Is  b  0  sense  to  this 
amendment,  and  it  should 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Th« 
Diies   the   gentlewoman 
IMrs.  ORnnr]. 

Mrs.  QREEN  of  Oregoik.  Mr.  Chair- 
BBAo.  I  rise  in  opposition  fcb  the  amend- 
ment 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  one  who  Is 
in  favor  of  any  exploitation  of  children, 
but  my  heart  hardly  bleeds  for  the  peo- 
ple who  complain  about  children  going 
out  arkl  picking  strawberries  and  pick- 
ing beans  in  the  summertime.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  it  would  be  much  better 
if  we  were  to  do  something  about  Juve- 
nile delinquency  and  give  them  a  useful 
occupation  to  help  them  or  allow  them 
to  earn  money  in  the  sunomertime  and 
continue  their  education  and  buy  the 
things  they  need.  We  have  heard  some 
references  to  the  horror  of  their  being 
out  in  the  hot  simshlne.  I  suggest  that 
it  would  be  much  better  for  them  to  be 
out  in  the  fresh  air  and  the  sunshine 
rather  than  on  the  dark  comers  and  in 
the  dark  alleys.  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  idle  pe(^le  get  into  trouble.  Let  us 
allow  these  youngsters  to  work  for  the 
few  weeks  they  can  in  the  summers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  frtm  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Joslson]. 

Mr.  J0EU30N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  not  at  all  im- 
pressed by  the  idyllic  description  of  these 
happy  people,  children  and  mothers  and 
fathers,  kids  under  14  years  of  Eige  going 
out  in  the  golden  sunlight  to  pick  straw- 
berries. 

Of  course,  these  children  are  going  out 
to  be  exploited. 

I  hearjl  it  said  on  this  fioor  not  so  long 
ago  that  children  under  the  age  of  14 
years  can  perform  stoop  labor  better  be- 
cause they  are  built  close  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is  the  case,  let 
us  get  the  babies  out  into  the  field,  arKi 
be  done  with  it.  They  can  crawl  con- 
tentedly about,  picking  crcHW. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment and  I  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

SCHXUERl. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President  has  characterized  this  Con- 
gress as  the  "Education  Congress."  It 
could  be  described  as  the  "Youth  Con- 
gress," because  the  major  thrust  of  this 
Congress— exemplified  in  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Higher 
EducaticHi  Act,  as  well  as  the  antipoverty 
program — is  aimed  at  breaking  the  cycle 
of  poverty  and  despair  for  the  youth  of 
this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  farm  youth  of 
America,  generation  after  generation, 
have  experienced  endemic,  inherited 
structured  poverty  in  their  lifetime.  In- 
deed, 45  percent  of  the  impoverished 
families  and  kids  in  our  Nation  live  on 
farms  in  rural  America  where  the  miser- 
able pittance  these  striplings  of  10  and  12 
years  have  earned  in  stoop  labor  has  but 
fortified  and  maintained  their  life  of 
poverty,  not  changed  or  altered  it  one 
Jot  or  tittle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  shred  of 
evidence  on  the  record  to  the  effect  that 
stoop  labor  by  these  kids  has  ever  given 
them  either  the  cash  or  the  commitment 
to  emerge  from  poverty.  My  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  has  recalled  and  identi- 
fied the  ancient  canard  that  stoop  labor  is 
Ideally  conceived  for  kids  because  they 


are  built  so  close  to  the  ground.  Well. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  these  10-  and  12-  year- 
olds  are  built  real  close  to  the  ground, 
they  are  built  Just  as  close  to  desks,  too. 
Let  us  get  them  into  education  and  anti- 
poverty  programs  full  time.  Let  us 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty  on  the  farms 
as  well  as  in  the  cities.  Let  us  make  this 
the  "youth  Congress"  for  all  of  young 
America  by  passing  this  amendment. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reoog- 
rdzes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Bolluvg]. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  None  of 
the  arguments  made  against  it  impress 
me.  Children  imder  14  should  not  work 
in  conunercial  field  or  farm  away  from 
home  any  more  than  in  mill,  mine,  or 
factory. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  guitleman  tram.  Ohio  [Mr. 
AtkxsI. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  for- 
mer farm  boy  who  earned  his  first  3 
cents  stooping  to  pick  a  quart  of  straw- 
berries, I  must  agree  with  the  chairman 
of  the  subconunlttee.  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  DkntI.  The 
work  did  not  hurt  me  one  iota. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlonan  from  Missouri  [Mr. 

HUMGATX]. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  tbe  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Peimsylvania  [Mr. 
DxNTl  whether  or  not  imder  the  Bell 
amendment  changing  "highly  perish- 
able" to  "perishable."  if  under  the  ex- 
emption heretofore  described  the  term 
"perishable"  would  in  his  opinion  in- 
clude fruit  such  as  apples  and  nursery 
stock? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield;  yes.  horticulturists  and 
tile  rest. 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powkll]  to  oondude  the  ddsate  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balar>ce  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
pian  from  Michigan. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  CHasa  of 
Michigan)  there  were — ayes  24.  noes  131. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AKXItOlCZMT  OlVaaEi)  BT   MX.   OOOOBLL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Axnendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ooosklx:  On 
page  40,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  the  words 
"(other  than  an  Industry  daaerlbad  In  mb- 
aeotlon  (d) ) ." 

On  page  40,  line  6,  strike  out  the  word 
"ten"  and  Insert  the  word  "twelve." 

On  page  40.  line  7,  strike  out  the  word 
"forty-eight"  and  Insert  the  word  "ttfty-sU." 

On  page  40,  line  10,  strike  out  the  word 
"employed"  and  insert  the  following:  "em- 
ployed: Provided,  That  in  any  place  o( 
employment  in  which  the  exemptions  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection  and  subsection  (d) 
both  apply  to  tmplajtM.  the  number  at 
exempt  workweeks  provided  by  this  subeee- 
tlon  shall  not  exceed  ten  in  any  calendar 
year,  which  shall  be  In  addltton  to  the  ten 
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ffnin|>t  workmeka  provldad  by  w»«<flluu 
(4)." 

On  ptge  40.  Una  11  through  page  41.  Una 
13,  ■trlke  out  all  of  subaectlon  (d)  and  In- 
■ert  th«  foUowlng  new  subaectlon  (d) : 

"(d)  In  the  cam  of  an  employer  engaged 
In  the  flnt  prorf  nlng  of  milk,  buttermilk, 
whey,  fktmmed  milk,  or  cream  Into  dairy 
produBta  or  In  the  compnaalng  of  cotton,  or 
in  the  procaaatng  of  cottonaeed.  or  In  the 
proreaalin  ot  augarbeeta,  augarbaet  molaa- 
saa.  sugarcane,  or  maple  aap,  Into  sugar  (but 
not  refined  sugar)  or  Into  sirup,  the  provl- 
Blons  of  sobaectlon  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  his 
employeea  In  any  place  of  employment  where 
he  la  ao  engaged;  and  In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployer engaged  In  the  first  prooeaalng  of,  or 
In  fanning  or  pocking,  pertshAble  or  aeaaonal 
treah  fftUta  or  vegeUblea.  or  In  the  first 
piooeaalng,  within  the  area  of  production  (aa 
defined  by  the  Secretary) ,  of  any  agricultural 
or  horacultural  commodity  dtiring  aeaaonal 
operations,  or  In  handling,  alaughterlng,  or 
dreaalng  poultry  or  livestock,  the  provisions 
of  subaeetlcm  (a),  during  a  period  or  periods 
of  not  more  than  ten  workweeks  In  the  aggre- 
gate In  any  oaflwirtaT  year.  Shan  not  apply  to 
his  employeea  In  any  place  of  employment 
•vhere  he  Is  ao  en^ged."    . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  T«ooff- 
nlzes  the  gentleman  fnmi  New  York  [Mr. 
Goooiu.]^ 

Mr.  POWEUa  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  ytftld? 

Mr.  CKDOI^LL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
nsantmons  consent  that  the  gentl^nan 
frcan  New  York  [ifr.  Ooodbll]  be  given 
S  additional  minutes  to  explain  his 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
ft  is  so  ordered. 

There  wasno  ol}}ectlon. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  pa^cular  amendment  close  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  tMr.  PowkixI? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. resen4ng  the  right  to  object,  would 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powsu.],  chainnan  of  the  committee, 
speak  a  little  louder  so  that  Members 
may  be  fully  cognizant  of  what  his  re- 
quest is  so  that  those  Members  who 
want  to  speak  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  stand  up  so  that  they  may  be  faielud- 
ed  in  the  aUoeatlon  of  time.  May  I  ask 
thfe  chairman,  would  it  be  feasible  for  the 
time  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
propoiientfl  and  the  oi^xments  rather 
than  allocating  a  certain  amount  of 
time,  3  minutes  or  6  minutes  or  what- 
ever it  is,  to,  each  and  every  Member  who 
stands  up  and  seeks  recognition. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  am  very  happy  to  ac- 
cept the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  Chaliman,  I  ask  unanimous  can- 
Sent  that  the  next  60  minutes  be  divided 
between  both  sides  with  30  minutes  to 
each  side  with  all  debate  nnally  to  close 
and  to  come  to  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment in  60  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Doet  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  include  in  his  le- 
quest  who  shall  control  the  time? 

Mr.,  POWELL.  I  also  include  in  my 
onanimous-oonsent  request,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
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vanla  [Mr.  Dbkt]  control  the  time  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  who  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  POWiaUL.  The  gentlonan  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ooobsu,]. 

Mr.OOODSLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
PowKLL]  also  amand  his  request  so  that 
the  time  be  limited  to  1  hour  since 
there  are  now  oDly  55  minutes  remain- 
ing before  12  o'ek>ek  noon  and  li  would 
simplify  the  proUem  of  allocating  the 
time  if  the  time  were  limited  to  1  hour. 

Mr.POWEUi.  Mr.  Cfaaitman,  I  accept 
the  advice  of  our  distinguished  senior 
colleague. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  Chair 
understand  the  iinawttnf)nn|.f^nsgnt  re- 
quest is  now  to  provide  tor  Hyniting  of 
debate  to  1  hour  after  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr;  Go<n>ku.]  who  is 
now  in  the  well  concludes  his  remarks? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  it  be  in 
order  to  ask  unanimous  ooaseai,  or  to 
include  in  the  unanimous-consoit  re- 
quest, a  request  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  DbntI  might 
have  10  minutes  in  which  to  rep^  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  that 
otherwise  the  time  shall  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoric. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chaliman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  fram 
Pennsylvania,  would  have  control  of  the 
time. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Would  the  limitation 
be  on  a  given  number  of  minutes  or  a 
given  time  on  the  clock? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stands that  the  request  is  for  1  hour 
of  debate,  including  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  now  in  the  well. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
mean  1  hour  after  the  present  occupant 
in  the  well  completes  his  statement? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  renew  my  request  so 
that  there  wlU  be  no  misunderstanding. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  debate 
on  this  amendment  be  limited  to  60 
minutes.  30  minutes  on  each  side.  The 
gentleman  now  in  the  wril  has  control  of 
the  time  on  his  side.  If  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  approved,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  will  have  con- 
trol of  the  time  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

The  Chah>  hears  none,  and  the  re- 
quest is  agreed  to. 
There  was  no  objection.  '' 
Mr.GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  traditional  in  the  past  that  when 
we  consider  minimum  wage  legislation, 
we  end  up  in  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
on  the  floor,  often,  in  fact,  in  seething, 
swlrMng.  agitated  controversy  and  con- 
fusion. This  year  I  thought  it  might  be 
dUTerent.  for  we  are  not  dividing  on 
J?arti8an  or  party  lines  slgiUflcantly.  But 


I  do  wish  to  say  that  after  yesterday  i 
think  we  have  been  living  up  to  our  tiv 
ditlon  with  reCareoce  to  mteim^^m  -^^ 
legislation.  "« wage 

This  is  a  proposal  that  I  think  is  one 
of  the  most  important  as  far  as  this 
legislation  is  concerned.  As  I  indicated 
every  time  I  have  spoken,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  this  legislation  whether  my 
amendments  or  other  amendmenu  are 
adopted  or  not.  We  have  made  many 
deUcate  adjustments  in  this  legislation 
in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the  com- 
mittee. Thay  were  very  necessary  be- 
cause it  often  is  impossible  to  impose 
by  legislative  fiat  a  Just  or  uniform  rule 
across  the  land. 

Most  of  us  can  agree  on  the  objective 
of  reaching  minimum  wages  for  all  our 
people  as  quickly  as  possible.  Some  in 
our  midst  want  no  minimum  wage  legis* 
latlon,  no  intrusion  by  government. 
Others  wish  to  grab  the  objectives  we 
seek  suddenly,  bnpmdently.  and  without 
concern  Sot  the  consequences  on  others 
In  some  instances  they  are  oblivious  of 
the  consequences  upon  others,  both  those 
they  seek  to  serve,  the  low-wage  earn- 
ers, and  those  who  employ  the  low-wage 
earners.  Some  objectives  in  life  and  in 
government  we  Just  cannot  achieve  by 
reaching  out  and  grabbing  them.  TOo 
often  when  you  do  that  you  end  up 
simply  crushing  the  desired  objective  Id 
your  hand. 

My  amendment  eould  90  under  various 
labels.  It  could  be  called  the  "C(Hisumers 
Amendment."  It  could  be  called  the 
"Small  Processors  Amendment,"  or  the 
"Processors  Amendment,"  alone.  It  could 
be  called  the  "Small  Town  Amendment." 
the  "Parmer,"  or  "Small  Farmer  Amend- 
ment." 

In  simple  terms  here  Is  the  situation 
we  face:  Present  law  provides  exemp- 
tions for  certain  types  of  processors 
from  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  law. 
This  provision  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  minimum  wage  itself. 

The  provision  of  present  law  is  a  14- 
week  period  of  exemption,  unlimited  in 
hours  per  day  or  hours  per  week,  and  a 
somewhat  different  14-week  provision 
applying  to  some  different  commodities 
and  operations,  that  is  limited  to  a  12- 
hour  day  and  56-hour  week. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  I  believe  we 
should  move  toward  coverage  of  every- 
one we  can  with  the  overtime  pro^- 
slons,  as  quickly  as  we  can  do  it,  with- 
out causing  undue  hardship.  I  had  orig- 
inally proposed  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  would  restore  the  two  present  ex- 
emptions of  14  weeks.  In  order  to  be 
just  as  c(HnpIeteIy  fair  as  I  could  with 
reference  to  this  whole  Issue,  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  is  not  a  restoration 
of  the  present  exemptions.  It  is  to  give 
two  10-week  exemptions  that  are  com- 
parable to  the  two  14-week  exemptions. 
Why  are  these  exemptions  necessary? 
When  we  coruidered  the  pi^nimiim  wage 
leglslatl<Hi  in  1961,  we  had  great  debate 
about  this,  and  we  finally  set  it  aside, 
leaving  the  exemptions  the  way  they 
were,  and  we  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  undertake  a  study. 

That  study  was  completed  in  Fteb- 
ruary  1962.    It  revealed  some  surprises, 
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I16«9 


been  agitating 


I  bdieve.  to  those  who  had!  1 
to  eliminate  these  exemp^ons. 

First  of  all.  they  vw^i  I  clearly  deter- 
mined that  food  and  vegeUble  processing 
is  Inherently  seasonal  1^  nature,  that 
most  of  the  seasonal  pack  is  accounted 
f<»r  by  highly  perldiabte  c(Hnmodltiee. 
ami  that  efforts  by  processors  to  reduce 
the  seasonality  of  emfajloyment  have 
been  substantially  unsuoMssfuL  I  quote 
from  the  study:  |l 

Although  there  are  6pe<ilinc  Instances  of 
putial  control  over  the  periiAiabillty  of  freah 
fruits  and  vegetables  dellv|Bred  for  pcxjoess- 
tsg,  aa  discussed  above,  ah  overwhelming 
part  of  the  seasonal  pack  m  accounted  for 
by  highly  perlohable  conufibdltlee — such  as 
peas,  com.  tomatoes,  green  beans,  and  ding 
peaches — for  which  little  ot  no  poet-harvest 
control  of  perishability  Is  |  exercised.  Tor 
these  commodities,  the  caiiner  or  freezer 
must  be  prepared  to  procest  the  raw  prodtwt 
within  a  matter  of  hours  iiik>n  delivery. 

A  study  was  done  by  ^me  university 
professors,  "confirming  v  ithout  question 
the  fact  that  the  slgnflcant  canning 
crops  must  be  canned  Tirtthln  hours  of 
harvest,  and  that  any  (Itempt  to  hold 
these  crops  by  bulk  f  refez  ng  or  cold  stor- 
age would  result  In  adding  to  processhig 
costs,  thus  Increasing  substantially  the 
prices  for  these  products,  aside  from  the 


of    probable 
vor,  and  nuT 


Is  this  nec- 

ve   indicated 

equipment 

esses  should 

aps  over  the 

lopments  will 


additional  conslderatloi 
loss  of  quality,  texture. 
Wents  as  well  as  waste." 

Now.  my  colleagues, 
essary?  Many  people 
that  our  modem  harv( 
and  our  mechanized  pl 
solve  this  problem.  P( 
next  10  or  15  years  dej 
come  that  will  completely  solve  this 
problem.  But  none  of  these  develop- 
ments have  changed  the  requirement 
that  when  highly  perishajble  products  are 
brought  into  a  processoferj  they  must  be 
processed  immediate^,  i^ually  within  24 
hours. 

There  Is  an  altematlte  that  others 
have  proposed.  Why  del  they  not  hire 
more  people,  so  they  do  |ikot  have  to  use 
overtime? 

The  unfortunate  f act^  ^f  life  are  that 
more  people  are  Just  not  available  in 
most  of  the  communities  where  these 
processing  operations  aiie  carried  on.  I 
can  give  facts  and  flg\ir^  and  statistics 
from  Innumerable  processors  In  their  at- 
tempts to  find  people  to  work  at  mini- 
mum wages  and  above  minimum  wages  in 
these  processing  plants.  They  caimot 
find  them,  so  they  must  use  existing 
labor,  usually  surrountHng  the  small 
towns,  largely  men  and  ^  t)men  who  want 
to  work  for  a  short  peribd  of  time  and 
supplement  the  incomes  k}f  their  families. 

These  pec^le  will  cornel  in  and  are  glad 
to  come  In  to  have  thll  i  opportunity  to 
work.  They  will  work  Kt  times  around 
the  clock  to  save  the  loss  of  a  crop. 

This  is  the  situation  w^lf  ace. 

The  present  bill  would  provide  a  14- 
week  exemption,  limited  to  48  hours  a 
week  and  10  hours  a  day.   I  say  that  the 


elimination  of  the  14-w 


▼Islon  in  present  law  perhaps  will  have 


the  most  excruciating 

these   operators,   becai 

caimot  operate  under  the  lO-hour-a-day 

and  4S-hour-a-week  pitcedure  in  the 


blanket  pro- 


ect  of  all  upon 
they   simply 


prooeastng  periods  of  tbd  peak  iMur 

requirements.  '      '• 

This  is  the  reaaoB  why  I  offer  the 
amendment 

AiK>the(r  statement  is  made  by  those 
who  oppose  this  that  a  man  should  not 
need  any  more  than  14  weeks,  and  even 
though  the  hours  may  be  a  Uttle  bit 
tough  on  him  the  14  weeks  should  be 
sufBclent. 

The  problem  is,  for  the  small  proces- 
sors particularly,  in  order  to  make  a 
living  they  have  devdoped  multiple  com- 
modity processtQg.  For  instance.  In  New 
York  State — and  each  region  has  some- 
thing comparable  to  this — ^they  start 
with  peas  on  June  20;  and  move  Into 
things  like  cherries  on  July  10;  then 
green  beans,  carrots,  beets  in  the  sum- 
mer months;  and  then  ctim,  tomatoes 
and  so  on  in  the  late  summer  months; 
and  th«i  Into  frost  time  with  apples, 
grt^ies,  and  other  products  of  that 
nature.  So  there  Is  a  continuing  sue- 
oession  ot  peak  demands  fi»  crhsrtime 
labor. 

I  brieve  my  proposal  is  a  reasonable 
one.  I  believe  it  makes  a  delicate  adjust- 
ment and  achieves  the  delicate  balance 
we  should  have,  moving  toward  full 
coverage  but  givMg  the  smaller  proces- 
sors and  the  people  with  a  qTecial  prob- 
lem of  adjustment  an  opportunity  to 
adjust  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  take  5  minutes  of  the  10  minutes 
reserved  for  my  use  at  this  time. 

I  believe  all  of  us  recognize  the  daiiger 
we  get  Into  when  we  start  to  take  ainend- 
mMita  on  the  floor  without  copies  and 
without  reference  to  where  the  language 
fits  within  the  bill  itself. 

The  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yc»-k  [Mr.  Goodelz.]  would  do  a  lot 
more  than  provide  two  10-week  exemp- 
tions for  overtime  |or  agricultural 
processing.  ."  ' '  '^ 

What  the  gentleman  seeks  to  do— and 
I  believe  all  of  us  should  know  it — ^In  his 
substitute  of  7(d),  Is  to  eliminate  from 
line  11  on  pa«e  40  through  Une  13  cm 
page  41. 

By  so  doing  he  would  iirovide  a  com- 
plete year-round  exemption  for  the  em- 
ployees of  an  employer  engaged  in  the 
processing  ot  milk,  buttermilk,  whey, 
skim  milk,  cream,  butter  producticm, 
processing  of  cotton,  sugarbeets,  and 
sugarcane  in  any  place  of  employment 
where  the  employer  is  so  engaged. 

There  Is  no  Justlflcatlon — and  there 
has  never  been  a  single  request  on  rec- 
ord In  the  history  of  the  Department  of 
Labor-'for  an  exemption  on  a  year- 
round  basis  for  any  of  these  mentioned 
industries  or  any  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

For  the  rttnaining  agricultural  proc- 
essing activities  In  the  proposed  new 
7(d),  all  the  other  agricultural  people 
who  are  the  subjects  of  real  exemption 
presented  in  1938.  and  amended  In  1940 
by  the  proposal  of  the  gentlewoman. 
Mrs.  Norton,  we  would  find  ourselves 
in  a  position  that  they  would  be  limited 
to  one  14-week  period  by  the  language 
Of  his  amendmuit. 

He  ^oes  not  .cover  the  whole  Add  of 
the,  agricultural  processes  except  when 
Di  iCLves^ear-rouhd  exemption  U>  cer- 


tain specific,  well-defined  areas  tn  oitter 
t6  get  the  backing  of  certain  sectkmal 
votes  here  cm  the  fioor. 

I  was  berated  awhile  ago  by  bne  of 
my  good  friends  because  he  said  I  uSed 
the  words  "sneak  ptmch."  Well.  I  am 
not  what  8enat<Nr  Scott  caSs  a  gvt 
fighter,  but  this  is  not  a  sneak  pnneh: 
this  is  a  low  blow.     ■'''''' i^  ••■         c 

Seomdly.  there  is  noleguatiit^  hUitott 
whatsoever  to  Indicate  that  the  Cdn- 
gress  which  enacted  the  original  n£A 
of  10S8  ever  Intended  for  any  process  mr 
agricultural  endeavor  to  receive  both  14- 
week  exemptions.  Historically,  if  yoa 
will  review  the  history  of  the  exemptions, 
the  14-week  exemption  which  was  lint 
put  In  was  spelled  out  specifically.  In 
1940  the  Congress  realized  that  they  had 
not  covered  seasonal  employees.  There^ 
fore,  the  second  14-week  ezsmptloa  ^nm 
put  Into  the  act.  -.■.'..:': 

It  was  seasonal  and  in  those  days  ire 
had  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  mecha- 
nization and  advancement  iiito  the  hold- 
ing of  foods  before  processing  and  dnrlnc 
processing  by  refrigeration,  by  beat  proc^ 
esses,  by  parboiling,  and  by  ottMif 
methods  of  holding  vegetables  that  aM 
highly  iperlshable  until  they  can  feed 
them  into  the  processing  system.  Them* 
fore,  they  put  through  the  second  no- 
limit  overtime  exemption.  However,  be- 
cause the  langusfge  was  left  without  com- 
plete explanation  on  the  floor,  as  I  have 
tried  to  do  in  every  instance  on  every  seb- 
tlon  of  this  bin,  they  gradually  slid  into 
taking  both  14  weeks.  There  is  no  let^- 
lative  falstxuy.  There  Is  no  recordation 
in  any  of  the  department  files  that  in  any 
way  ever  established  that  tbe  Congress 
meant  for  both  exemptions  to  be  taken 
consecutively  or  ultimately  by  any  sini^ 
industry.  So  this  Oongraas  at  this  ttae, 
after  hearings  filling  at  least  three 
volumes— — 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed,  6  minutes.  -.    ■ 

Bilr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  V  fUM 
myself  3  additional  minutes.  ■■'■■ 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  that  the  testi'- 
mony  throughout  all  of  the  hearings  does 
not  in  any  way  Justify  the  action  pre- 
sented  by  the  great  friend  of  the  bill 
who  professes  he  is  going  to  vote  for  it. 
I  think  this  reminds  me  of  the  story  of 
Peter  Finley  Dimne  where  he  has  made 
a  statement  about  unions  and  he  says, 
"You  know,  I  am  going  to  permit  the 
unions  but  only  the  unions  that  I  like. 
The  ones  that  I  like  best  are  the  ones 
that  do  not  have  members,  the  ones  that 
do  not  have  bylaws,  do  not  have  con» 
tracts,  aiul  db  not  have  officers."  That 
is  the  kind  of  a  bill  my  good  friend  from 
New  York  would  like  to  have — one  with- 
out anything  In  it.  But  we  are  laot 
standing  here  just  to  chew  our  gums  or 
to  make  a  lot  of  noise. 

The  situation  on  this  particular 
amendment  is,  If  we  wanted  to  accept 
this  amendmwt.  we  had  very  alluring 
arguments  made  to  us  by  many  people. 
However,  to  say  that  the  Industry  need^ 
it  is  not  true,  because  the  records  of  ^e 
department  show, this.  These  are  t^ 
records  of  the  XXS>artment  of  Labor-rr 
all  industries.  1964;  the  average  work- 
week in  the  ^fuoped  ^op^s  industry  was 
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40.4  houn  a  week.  The  average  work- 
week in  all  manufacturing  was  40.7  hours 
per  week.  The  average  In  mea^Muddng 
was  44  hours  per  wedc  Here  we  come 
before  this  group  and  we  are  doing  what 

1  said  yesterday.  We  have  a  vety 
healthy  child,  but  we  are  insisting  on 
making  it  healthier  by  giving  it  pills  that 
are  boimd  to  make  it  sick.  That  Is  what 
we  are  doing  here.  This  industry  has 
not  asked  for  this  exemption  except  in 
certain  particulars.  The  Heinz  Co. 
came  in  and  asked  for  the  exemption, 
lliey  operate  in  my  district.    Less  than 

2  months  ago  they  signed  a  new  contract 
for  40  hours  and  for  22^  cents  an  hour 
increase.  And.  when  they  come  in  and 
plead  that  they  cannot  survive  this,  if 
you  cut  out  all  of  the  overtime,  this  would 
not  affect  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  the  canning 
plants  in  America  have  never  used  the 
ofvertime  during  the  harvest  season. 
They  use  it  after  they  have  processed 
the  food  and  they  do  it  in  the  freezing  of 
vegetables.  They  pick  vegetables  and 
they  blanch  the  vegetables.  They  put 
them  in  under  high  refrigeration,  and 
thm  when  the  time  comes  when  they 
have  a  slackening  off  in  the  field  crops, 
they  go  into  the  processing  of  their  can- 
ned vegetables  and  fruits.  And.  they  do 
it,  mind  you,  during  the  offpeak  season. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Congressman  Ooodill  to  restore  the  two 
14-week  overtime  exemptions  for  agri- 
cultural processing. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Ooodsll's  pr(nx>8al 
would  do  more  than  provide  two  10- 
week  overtime  exemptions  for  agricul- 
tural processing.  Since  his  substitute 
7(d)  ellmhiates  lines  11,  page  40  through 
line  IS.  page  41.  it  would  provide  a  com- 
plete year-round  overtime  exemption 
for  employees  of  an  employer  engaged 
in  the  first  processing  of  milk,  butter- 
milk, whey,  skimmed  milk,  or  cream  Into 
dairy  products  or  in  the  processing  of 
cotton,  cottonseed,  sugarbeets,  and 
sugarcane  in  any  place  of  employment 
wh«i  the  employer  is  so  engaged.  There 
is  no  Justification  for  this  year-round 
overtime  exemption.  The  Department  of 
Labor  surveys  show  that  none  of  the  In- 
dustries Involved  need  a  year-round  ex- 
onption  or  have  ever  asked  for  it. 

For  the  remaining  agricultural  proc- 
essing activities  in  the  proposed  new 
7(d) .  a  14-week  overtime  exemption,  un- 
limited as  to  hours  worked,  would  apply. 
Secondly,  there  Is  no  legislative  his- 
tory whatsoever  to  indicate  that  the  Con- 
gress which  enacted  the  original  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  ever  in- 
tended that  two  14-week  overtime  ex- 
emptions should  apply  to  any  Industry. 
Congi-ess  woman  Norton  of  New  Jersey 
introduced  7(c)  as  a  subsUtute  for  the 
various  exemptions  for  the  huntiHng  and 
processing  of  agricultural  commodities 
which  were  offered,  including  the  lS(a) 
(10)  exemption,  although  both  7(c)  and 
13(a)  (10)  were  retained  in  the  first  biU. 
The  7(b)(3)  exemption  was  added  by 
the  conference  committee  to  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  seasonal  activities  which 
v«re  not  included  In  7(c).  However, 
the  way  the  ezemptkms  were  written  left 
ofmn  the  question  as  to  whether  they 
could  be  taken  oooMeuttvely. 
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Throughout  the  years,  the  combined 
exemption  has  been  taken  primarily  by 
the  canners  and  packers  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  by  tobacco  stemmers 
and  redryers.  The  Department  of  Labor 
survey  shows  that  in  1060.  92  percent  of 
the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  canning 
plants.  84  percent  of  the  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  packing  plants,  and  99  percent 
of  the  leaf  tobacco  processing  and  pack- 
ing plants  would  not  have  been  affected 
by  a  limitation  of  the  overtime  exemp- 
tion to  one  14-week  overtime  exemption, 
either  because  they  were  not  engaged  in 
the  handling  or  processing  activities  for 
more  than  14  weeks  of  the  year,  or  they 
did  not  operate  more  than  40  hours  per 
shift  during  any  week  outside  of  the 
peak  14,  or  they  paid  the  overtime 
premliun  rate  for  hours  In  excess  of  40 
a  week  outside  of  the  peak  14. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Department's 
survey  Indicated  that,  with  respect  to 
the  great  bulk  of  the  employment  in  the 
handling  and  processing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, employers  did  not  use  an  exemption 
period  of  more  than  1  week.  A  2-week 
overtime  exemption  means  that  the  em- 
ployees are  not  protected  by  the  40-hour 
workweek  standard  for  a  period  of  nearly 
7  months  in  any  year.  An  exemption 
for  this  length  of  time  Is  neither  neces- 
sary from  the  standpoint  of  the  em- 
ployer's needs  nor  equitable  from  the 
standpoint  of  fairness  to  his  employees. 

Since  1949,  attempts  have  been  made 
by  the  Congress  to  reduce  somewhat  the 
excessively  long  hours  which  the  exemp- 
ted agricultural  products  processing  em- 
ployees are  permitted  to  woric.  Un- 
limited hours  are  indefensible.  A  12- 
hour  day  and  a  56-hour  week  in  a  modem 
canning  or  packing  plant  is  as  outmoded 
as  the  12-hour  day  In  the  steel  mills.  A 
Department  of  Agriculture  report  shows 
that  output  per  man-hour  for  all  «n- 
ployees  in  factories  processing  farm  food 
products  increased  about  56  percent  from 
1947-49  to  1963.  Thus,  about  two-thirds 
as  many  man-hours  as  were  needed  a 
decade  and  a  half  ago  were  required  per 
unit  of  output  in  1963.  This  would 
warrant  some  decrease  In  the  hours  of 
work  of  food  processing  workers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Department  of 
Labor's  survey  showed  that  the  majority 
of  these  workers  did  not  work  In  excess 
of  48  hours  during  a  week  of  maximum 
employment  in  1960. 

AMXNDlCXlrr  PMOPOaSD  BT   CONOBBSSICAN  OOOB- 

nx  TO  THK  AcnicTrLTinuu,  Piocissiiio  pmo- 
vmoif  B  or  THx  bill 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
OooDKU.  would  have  the  effect  of  restor- 
ing the  agricultural  processing  provisions 
which  the  bill  seeks  to  change.  It  would 
restore  the  present  section  7(c")  of  the 
act,  and  it  would  substantially  restore 
secUon7(b)(3). 

DIBCTTSSIOir 

In  enacting  the  1961  FLSA  amend- 
ments. Congress  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  "study  the  complicated  sys- 
tem of  exemptions  now  available  for  the 
handling  and  processing  of  agricultural 
products  under  the  act  and  particularly 
secUons  7(b),  7(c),  and  lS(a)(10):  and 
to  submit  to  the  Congress  'information, 
data,  and  recommendations  for  further 
ledslatlon  designed  to  simplify  and  re- 


move the  inequities  in  the  application  of 
such  exemptions."  The  Department  of 
Labor  made  a  detailed  study  of  these  ex- 
emptions, and  the  proposed  amendment* 
to  7(c)  and  7(b)  (3)  in  the  conmilttee  bill 
grew  out  of  the  Department's  study.  By 
restoring  these  exemptions  to  their  pres- 
ait  form  in  the  act.  the  proposed  amend- 
meat  will  also  restore  all  the  complexi- 
ties, confusion,  and  inequities  that  result 
from  the  present  provisions  of  the  act 
and  wiU  ignore  completely  the  commit-' 
tee's  recommendations  on  these  points. 

Under  the  act  at  the  present  time, 
certain  employers  may  qualify  for  two 
different  14 -week  overtime  exemptions, 
with  the  result  that  their  employees  may 
be  deprived  of  overtime  protectlcHu  for 
more  than  6  months  of  the  year.  Under 
the  committee  bill,  an  employer  may 
avail  himself  of  only  a  single  14-week 
exemption.  The  Ooodell  amendment 
would  again  permit  an  employer  to  use 
two  dlffermt  10-week  exemptions. 

Moreover,  the  committee  bill  requires 
that  overtime  must  be  paid  for  hours 
worked  over  ten  in  a  day  or  48  in  a  weA 
during  the  week  exemption  period 
Under  the  Ooodell  amendment,  some  em- 
ployers would  have  a  cMnplete  overtime 
exemption  during  the  14- week  period; 
that  is,  they  could  work  their  employees 
as  long  as  they  liked  without  paying  over- 
time. Certain  other  employers  would 
be  required  to  pay  overtime  during  the 
exemption  period  only  for  hours  worked 
over  12  in  a  day  or  56  in  a  workweek. 
Thus,  the  Ooodell  amendment  would 
condone  sweatshop  operations  during  the 
period  of  exemption. 

AN  szncFnoM  or  at  wxzks  fas  xxcxxds  ac- 
tual   PBOCKSSINO    KXXDS 

The  UJ3.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  stated  that  over  60  percent  of  the 
harvest  seasons  for  comjnerclal  vegeta- 
bles last  4  weeks  or  less.  Ninety-three 
percent  of  the  harvest  seasons  last  8 
weeks  or  less.  Only  4  of  313  harvest  pe- 
riods studied  by  the  Agricultural  Depui- 
ment  last  over  14  weeks,  and  none  over 
18  weeks.  The  crops  whose  harvesting 
dates  extend  over  14  weeks  are  beets, 
cabbage,  and  spinach — none  of  which 
fall  into  the  category  of  "highly  perish- 
able" crops. 

It  is  clearly  evident,  therefore,  that  a 
14-week  exemption  period,  as  provided 
under  HJl.  13712,  Is  more  than  adequate 
for  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
Nation's  commercial  vegetable  crops. 

THZ   rOOD    PBOCKSSIMO   XNDX7STEIXS   CAN   ATWOKB 

TO  PAT  THB  kcutucxric  WAOB  ANB  ovnma 

PAT    UMOKB    Ha.    13712 

Food  processing  workers  have  been 
discriminated  against  long  enough.  In 
the  words  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Wage-Hour  Divisions  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor: 

EmployeM  working  In  the  bandUng  and 
proceaslng  of  agricultural  products  are  Ju*t 
as  deserving  of  minimum  pay  standards  as 
are  employees  In  other  Industries. 

Such  workers  should  be  paid  the  mlnl- 
miun  wage  and  receive  the  same  over- 
time practices  applicable  to  other  indus- 
tries. HJl.  13712  will  constitute  a  giant 
step  hi  this  direction.  It  will  help  to 
move  thnn  closer  to  the  rank  of  flnt 
class  citizens  in  the  world  of  woric. 
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industry  have 
i|er  the  1957-59 
33  percent. 
!  from  9.75  per- 


KH.  13712  does  not  c  i  DV>Ietely  elimi- 
nate the  overtime  exemibions  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  iict.  It  cuts  the 
present  two  14-week  ex  Option  periods 
to  one  14-week  exempion  period  and 
provides  that  overtime  be  paid  after  10 
hours'  work  per  day  aad  48  hours  per 
werit— the  straight-time  workweek  for 
other  industries  is  40  hours. 

The  food  processing  l^ustry  can  well 
afford  whatever  flnanclall  Impact  may  be 
Involved  in  narrowing  tne  exemption. 

Since  1957,  profits  of  food  processing 
companies  have  risen  more  than  those  of 
all  manufacturing  concerns,  83  percent 
versus  78  percent  for  <J1  manufactur- 
ers— Federal  Trade  Ooiilnission — Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Coniinission  figures. 

A  series  of  studies  on  the  Impact  of 
minimum  wage  increases  demonstrate 
conclusively  that  such  Increases  have 
not  resulted  in  substantial  unemploy- 
ment and  have  had  ncHligible  upward 
price  consequences.  Sueh  studies  ex- 
plode the  myths  about  the  adverse  effect 
of  minimum  wage  increases. 

Secretary  of  Labor  W..  Willard  Wirtz 
has  testified,  in  cormedtsion  with  H.R. 
13712,  that  Increasing  I  ithe  minimnni 
wage  or  removing  the  overtime  exemp- 
tions will  not  reduce  employment 

Sales  in  the  canned  f( 
risen  about  26  percent 
base  and  net  Income 
Profit  margins  have  rise; 
cent  In  1957  to  11.56  percent 

FOOD  PIOCXS8INC   IS  A    MANI7>»CTT7RING   IKD17S- 

T«T — NOT  ACRICtTLTtTSB r»  IS  HIGRLT  AUTO- 

KATXD  I 

Canning  and  preservlr  a  are  not  agri- 
culture. T 

The  food  processing  iJdustries  today 
are  major  Industries,  con  posed  of  large- 
scale  corporations  with  plants  operating 
throughout  the  United  Slktes.  They  can 
well  afford  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Pood  processing  has  alfthe  character- 
istics of  any  manufactutrtng  operation. 
Pood  processing  is  industrial,  not  agri- 
cultural. Canning  and  processing  plants 
have  production  lines  an(J  machinery  like 
any  other  factory.  And  the  trend  is  to- 
ward even  greater  Indusii  lallzation  and 
greater  use  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. T 

Pood  processing  is  not  4  pmall  business 
Industry.  According  to  the  1963  Census 
of  Manufacturers,  over  7q  percent  of  the 
employees  hi  canning  and  processing 
rruits  and  vegetables  w^^e  working  in 
establishments  employing  100  or  more 
employees.  In  1958.  this  figure  was  65 
percent.  ]  j 

In  1947.  there  were  3,820  establish- 
ments engaged  hi  fruit  luid  vegetable 
canning  and  processing.;  In  1963,  the 
number  had  decUned  to  lUso— a  drop  of 
35  percent. 

Thus,  the  average  size  W  plant  hi  this  ■ 
maustry  has  grown  large^  and  the  pro- 
Portion  of  smaU  plants  I  has  decUned. 
wjtput  is  hicreastogly  ciiicentrated  to 
lewer,  larger  units.  11 

This  Is  a  full-fiedged  hi4ustry,  engaged 
h^J°,?fiV'**'*"^«  operatfons,  and  not 
Wst  lltUe  plants  dohig  Mr  the  farmer 
*nat  he  might  do  himsdlf .  Ahnost  40 
Pwwnt  of  the  employees  iwork  in  estab- 
"Mients  with  250  emplo^tes  or  more. 


The  plants  use  elaborate  and  expensive 
machinery  and  equipment.  Food  proc- 
essing is  one  of  the  most  highly  auto- 
mated of  all  Industries  today.  These 
automated  processes  have  made  possible 
greater  output,  at  lower  cost,  while 
actually  using  less  labor. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CThairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvanla's  comments  have  raised 
some  points  that  merely  confuse  the 
issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  r^erenoe  to  the 
form  of  the  amendment,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  what  the  fona  of  the 
amendment  is.  It  provides  exactly  what 
the  present  law  provides,  in  terms  of  ex- 
emptions, with  the  exception  that  it  cuts 
the  two  14-week  periods  to  10  weeks 
each.  There  is  nothing  more  involved 
than  that  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
question  about  year-round  exemptions  Is 
as  crazy  as  it  can  be.  This  does  not 
apply.  The  gentleman  is  well  aware  that 
the  provisions  t^ply  to  first  processing. 
This  Is  not  the  issue. 

The  gentleman  raised  some  points 
about  the  canning  Industry  generally 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  canning 
and  processing  of  perishable  products. 
The  averages  which  he  takes  are  very 
adroitly  chosen,  because  they  include 
such  things  as  soup  and  pork  and  beans 
and  some  special  items,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  things  that  have  no  ap- 
plication to  this  amendment  and  which 
have  no  exemption.  They  do  not  qualify 
under  the  present  law  and  they  will  not 
qualify  under  my  amendment  for  ex- 
emption for  these  year-roimd  operations. 
These  exemptions  have  been  used.  Be- 
cause the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
fully  recognizes  that  the  Heinz  Co. 
is  primarily  concerned  with  poric  and 
beans  and  soups  and  57  varieties,  and 
these  items  do  not  need  or  get  an  ex- 
emption, the  gentleman  is  giving  you  a 
false  impression  as  to  how  the  perish- 
able prooesshig  industry  feels  about  this. 
The  small  producer  needs  to  survive 
under  these  circumstances.  They  need 
this  kind  of  exemption  and  they  are  ask- 
hig  for  it.  They  asked  for  it  before  our 
committee,  and  they  have  been  consult- 
ing with  a  number  of  you  gentlemen, 
telling  you  the  details  as  to  the  need  for 
this  kind  of  exemption. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  ask  that  the  members 
of  the  Committee  support  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  BellI  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  (Chairman,  the  trend 
in  the  last  few  years  has  been  steadily 
toward  larger  canneries.  In  fact,  the 
number  of  companies  in  1947  were  2,265. 
The  number  in  1958  was  1,607. 

The  trend  has  been  toward  larger 
and  more  automated  canneries.  Ftor 
example,  today  in  California  they  have 
union  contracts  today  that  place  Cali- 
fornia on  the  basis  of  48  hours  a  week, 
8  hours  a  day  for  two  14-week  periods. 

However,  despite  the  unfavorable 
basis  upon  which  we  have  to  compete 
with  other  States  in  the  Union.  California 
has  been  producing  62  percent  of  the 
tomatoes,  hi  canned  peaches,  90  percent 


of  the  ding  peaches,  60  percent  of  the 
freestone  peaches.  92  percent  of  the 
apricots,  and  54  percent  of  the  asparagus. 

Yet  we  have,  both  on  the  basis  of 
higher  labor  costs  and  shipping  costs, 
been  able  to  survive  under  this  program. 

The  small  processors  are  usually  the 
plants  that  do  not  have  a  great  many 
products  to  process.  So  a  14-week 
exemption  in  most  cases  Is  adequate  for 
the  small  processing  plants. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  defeated. 

'Hie  CHAIRBIAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bell]  has  con- 
sumed 2  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  cniahroan.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
ishability has  become  much  less  of  a 
problem  than  in  the  past.  Modem  tech- 
nology and  controlled-temperature 
warehousing  largely  prevent  the  danger 
of  spoilage. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator 
has  stated: 

Perishability  Is  no  longer  a  factor  In  the 
handling  of  many  fresh  fruits  and  vegetablw 
by  reason  of  the  development  of  new  meth- 
ods of  processing  such  as  freezing  and  con- 
trolled storage. 

The  new  knowledge  of  postharvest 
physiology  makes  it  hicreaslngly  possible 
for  the  canner  to  bring  all  fruits  and 
vegetables  under  some  degree  of  control 
over  perishability.  And  in  some  in- 
stances, such  as  pears,  the  control  may 
be  virtually  complete.  Ripening  can  be 
achieved  under  temperature  controlled 
conditions  following  extended  periods  of 
storage.  Cooling  or  holding  rooms  are 
used  to  hold  the  peak  time  pickings  and 
to  provide  fairly  uniform  product  fiow. 
The  "peak  and  valley"  system  of  raw 
products  is  largely  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Today,  green  beans,  for  example,  can 
easily  be  held  7  days  between  picking 
and  processing.  This  is  true  of  most  all 
oth^r  major  processing  vegetables,  and 
in  the  case  of  fruits,  they  can  be  held 
for  we^s  before  processing. 

Most  fruits  and  vegetables  used  for 
processing  are  grown  imder  a  processor- 
grower  contract.  According  to  the  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  the  National  Can- 
ners Association,  Milan  D.  Smith: 

Today  virtually  100  percent  of  a  number  of 
commodities  (fruits  and  vegetables)  which 
And  their  way  to  the  constimers  In  procoasod 
form  are  bandied  through  this  very  excel- 
lent grower-processor  relationship  (pre- 
|iarvest  contracts) . 

'  This  gives  the  caimer  substantial  con- 
th)l  over  the  rate  of  flow  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  raw  product  he  is  to  proc- 
ess. Such  a  contract,  for  example,  speci- 
fies planting  dates,  varieties,  cultural 
methods,  the  acreage  to  be  delivered,  and 
if  necessary,  daily  delivery  quotas. 

At  Seabrook  Farms,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  growers  and  processors, 
"crops  are  harvested  on  specified  days — 
sometimes  even  at  a  certain  hour — to 
prevent  production  Jam-ups." 

Just  as  in  the  processing  of  most  other 
products,  fruit  and  vegetable  processing 
has  become  rationalized  and  mecha- 
nized. 
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ifCannlnKbM  became  leu  andleiai 
noal.  TbiB  U  certlfled  by  offldal  Oov- 
emment  ean-ahlpment  flguree  as  quoted 
In  Cuuier/Paeker,  the  Industry's  trade 


In  1938;  the  same  year  that  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  was  passed,  in- 
ehidlng  exemptions  for  agricultural 
proeesdnf  Industries,  the  National  Can- 
ners  Asaeelatton  boasted: 

Cazinen  bav*  balped  groww  to  «xt«B<l  the 
iHtrvMtUic  MMOD  over  a  longer  time.  Thla 
has  baett  *me  by  tbe  development  of  ▼arie- 
ttas that  mature  at  different  times  of  the 
growing  eeaaon  and  by  apadng  planting 
datee. 

Thaae  methods  have  helped  to  lengthen 
the  canning  period  and,  In  turn,  have  re- 
aolted  In  longer  periods  of  work  for  ■eaeonal 
employeea  of  canning  plants. 

A  new  process,  Involving  the  use  of 
nltrogen-rlch  protective  atmosphere  In 
trailer  trucks  or  boxcars  carrying  fresh 
produce  can  slow  down  the  metabollan 
of  the  food  so  as  to  reduce  spoilage  on 
loDg  trips  from  growing  field  to  process- 
ing plants  or  markets. 

Ifr.GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
9  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 

[ICr.DOWHIHOl. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  terribly  Impor- 
tant amendment  for  this  Industry.  I  do 
Boi  know  what  the  situation  Is  with  large 
ptamts  like  Heinz  but  I  do  know  what  the 
situation  Is  with  the  small  eanners  and 
proeesaors — ^I  have  them  In  my  district. 

I  tan  you.  It  Is  Important  that  we  have 
these  exemptions.  Hlstortcally  we  have 
had  them  and  we  have  used  them  and  we 
need  them. 

I  tlilnk  It  should  be  made  clear  at  the 
outset  that  the  canning  Industry  does  not 
seek  any  exemption  from  the  miniTnnm 
wage.  Fruit  and  vegetable  eanners  have 
been  undo*  the  mininniin  wage  from  the 
time  the  law  was  enacted— except  for  a 
few  small  companies  that  were  able  to 
operate  within  the  area  production  ex- 
emption—and this  exempticHi  la  being  re- 
pealed by  this  bUl. 

What  we  are  asking  the  Committee  to 
da  today  is  to  amend  this  bill  so  that 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  eanners  packing 
seasonal  and  perishable  products  will 
not  be  required  to  pay  penalty  overtime. 
We  hav«  had  these  exemptions  In  the 
law  historically  and  I  really  do  not  un- 
derstand Just  why  It  Is  sought  to  take 
them  out  at  this  time.  But  I  ask  the 
Committee  to  go  along  with  this  amend- 
ment. I  tell  you  It  Is  necessary  and  I 
hope  you  will  provide  for  this  exemptlmi 
for  us  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  rhttirrnftn.  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.   I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  support 
the  amendment  and  I  would  like  to  ally 
myself  with  the  eloquent  remarks  that 
my  Virginia  colleague  has  Just  made. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.        

Mr.  FLTNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ur.DOWMIMO.  I  yield  to  the  feentie- 
nun  ftom  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLTNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  rematts  at 


the    gentkman    from    ^rglnla    [Mr. 

DOWIONO]. 

We  have  a  number  of  food  cauilng 
operations  In  the  part  of  Georgia  ttmt 
I  represent,  many  of  them  extremely 
perl^iable.  We  recognize  the  need  for 
this  type  of  exemption  referred  to  1^ 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  Thoe  Is 
a  vast  difference  In  the  perishability  of 
various  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
This  exemption  Is  essential  If  some  of 
the  anall  canning  operations  are  to  con- 
tinue in  existence,  and  make  a  reascm- 
able  profit  In  their  (derations.  When 
highly  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables, 
among  them  plmlentoes,  peaches,  and 
ttHuatoes,  reach  the  unloading  platf  onn 
they  have  to  be  processed  immediately. 
Oftoitimes  a  delay  of  a  few  hours  wUI 
result  in  destructive  deterioration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  axn*ruimt>nt 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

hSr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  tbe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentte- 
man  from  I^orida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, sugarcane  mills  opotite  on  a  sea- 
sonal basis;  they  do  not  operate  year 
round.  They  have  been  exempted  from 
the  pajrment  of  overtime  for  this  reason, 
and  because  they  must  (^Derate  24  hours 
a  day  during  the  grinding  season.  Be- 
cause of  the  perishable  nature  ot  sugar- 
cane, the  seasonal  nature  of  its  har- 
vesting and  processing,  the  fact  that 
mills  must  operate  24  hours  a  day  7  days 
a  we^  during  the  season,  processors 
have  been  exempt  from  overtime  provi- 
sions of  the  act  during  the  processing 
season  only.  The  Labor  Department 
recognised  thoee  conditions  in  1962  when 
it  made  a  report  to  the  Congress  en- 
titled "Handling  and  Processing  of  Agri- 
cultural Products"  in  which  the  Depcui^ 
ment  stated  that  sugarcane  Is  a  hlgh^ 
perishable  commodity,  and  must  be  proc- 
essed ahnoet  immediately  after  being 
harvested.  Unless  cane  Is  processed 
promptly,  it  will  deteriorate  and  ruin. 

In  part  1  oi  a,  1962  Department  of 
Labor  report  on  the  1962  mtnitmiTw  wage 
bill  the  impact  of  proposals  elmlnating 
section  7(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  which  exempts  Florida  and  Louisi- 
ana sugar  processors  Is  stated  as  follows: 

A  se-hour  limitation  oo  the  onrertlma  ex- 
emptions for  sugarcane  proceealng  and  cotton 
ginning  would  have  a  substantial  iT^p^^rt. 
Bli^ty  percent  ot  the  6,600  sugarcane  pioc- 
eaalng  employeea  In  Louisiana  and  norlda 
worked  67  or  more  bouza  In  a  peak  week  of 
1060,  even  though  aU  of  the  ^ocesalng 
estaMlshments  operated  two  or  more  ahlfts. 

HJR.  13712  exempts  overtime  payments 
for  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more  than 
14  workwe^s  in  any  calendar  year,  pro- 
vided the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
the  «nployer's  (deration  is  of  a  seasonal 
nature.  Under  HA.  13712.  the  employer 
Is  required  to  pay  overtime  for  work  per- 
formed in  excess  of  10  hours  in  any  work- 
day, or  in  excess  of  48  hours  in  any 
workweek.  Thus.  HJl.  13712  does  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  exemptions.  How- 
ever, the  ^emptlons  ecmtalned  in  RJt. 
1S713  would  not  be  effective  for  sugar 
mills    in    nortda    and    Louisiana,    m 


Vlorida,  mills  grind  for  approixlmatdy 
150  days.  HSL  13712  grants  an  exemp- 
tion for  only  98  days,  calculated  over  the 
14-week  period.  Tlius,  under  the  UD 
our  mills  will  lose  exemptions  of  up  to 
62  days  now  contained  in  the  jvesent  act, 
even  though  those  mills  process  what  tbe 
Secretary  of  Labor  called  In  1902  a  highly 
perishable  commodity. 

Sugarcane  prooesiring  time  has  not 
changed  in  4  years.  Florida  mills  will 
stUl  process  the  cane  over  the  same 
period  of  time. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  has 
the  authority  to  set  prices  for  sugar  as 
well  as  wages  for  sugar  workers,  has  long 
determined  that  it  Is  unreastmable  to 
expect  sugar  processors  to  pay  overtime 
during  the  processing  season.  The  Sec- 
retary ot  Labor  has  made  this  same  de- 
termination in  his  1962  report  to  the 
Congress. 

I  urge  that  the  wisdom  of  both  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  be  recognized  by  assuring 
these  exemptions  through  the  adoption 
ot  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DEarr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  a|tch  time 
as  he  may  consume.  .  ' 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.-  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  oppositicm  to  tbe 
amendment.  There  are  a  couple  of  Im- 
portant factors  I  would  like  to  mention 
in  this  Industry.    They  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  exemption:  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  canning  and  food  process- 
ing workers  are  effectively  denied  over- 
time pay  because  of  two  provisions  in 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act:  First,  for 
14  weeks  each  year,  the  employer  need 
not  pay  tlme-and-one-half  rates  for 
overtime  no  matter  how  many  hours  the 
employee  works — section  7(c) ;  second, 
for  an  additional  14  weeks  each  year,  the 
employer  need  not  pay  tlme-and-one- 
half  rates  for  overtime  except  after  an 
employee  has  worked  12  hours  a  day  or 
56  hours  a  week — section  7(b)  (3). 

For  28  weeks — more  than  a  half  year— 
these  workers  get  no  overtime  pay.  Since 
canning  and  other  food  processing  plants 
using  these  exonptions  rare^  C4>erate  aa 
an  overtime  basis  as  much  as  a  half  year, 
these  provisions  result  in  a  total  overtime 
exemption. 

Second.  Committee  compromises:  m 
testimony  before  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  last  year,  representa- 
tives of  labor  unions  and  other  witnesses 
urged  the  complete  and  immediate  elimi- 
nation of  these  exemptions.  ITie  sub- 
committee, in  its  original  bill  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  proposed 
a  three-stage  cutback  in  the  exonptioo 
until  it  would  be  eliminated. 

The  Committee  on  Education  sod 
Labor  revised  this  provision  as  a  result 
ot  the  complaints  of  eanners  and  other 
agricultural  processing  firms.  The  com- 
mittee only  limited  the  overtime  exemp- 
tions. Thus,  according  to  HJR.  13712.  for 
any  14  weeks  each  year,  an  employer 
processing  "highly  perishable  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  commodities" 
need  not  pay  ttme-and-one-half  rates  for 
overtime  except  after  an  employee  has 
worted  10  hoon  a  day  or  48  hours  a 
wcA. 
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dutback  in  the 
1 0xempti(m    is 


The  House  cA  Reprcsei  l  atlves  should 
tpprove  the  agricultural  ]  >  txxsslng  pro- 
visions of  HJl.  13712,  the  ]  iducatlon  and 
Labor  Committee's  bill,  ai  jthe  very  least 
way  of  dealing  with  this  qcemptlon 

Third.  Here  is  why  the 
agricultural    processing 
fully  Justified.    Ttub  ametidment  should 
be  defeated:  {{ 

First.  The  exemptions  hbve  been  made 
obsolete  by  the  widespread  use  of  auto- 
mation and  rapid  mechanization  in  the 
agricultural  processing  industries.  Even 
snail  firms  have  made  sijbstantlal  cap- 
ital investment  in  sutSi  equipment. 
Typically,  the  commodity  is  delivered  to 
fruit  and   vegetable  processors  a  few 


In  the  fac- 

sorting, 

ed  on  with 

Spoilage  has 

•logy  has 
workers.  In 
some  25,000 


hours  after  it  is  harv< 
tory.  the  processes  of  wi 
coercing  or  freezing  su-e 
highly  complex  machine: 
become  negligible. 

Second.    The    new 
severely  cut  the  number 
the  peak  months  of  196 
fewer  workers  were  employed  by  the 
canned  foods  Industry  ttu.^  in  the  peak 
months  6  years  before.         i 

Third.  The  payment  of  c  vertlme  would 
provide  a  small  amount  ofl  increased  pay 
to  workers  who  currently  kfi  an  average 
of  55  cents  an  hour  less  thi^  the  average 
earnings  of  all  U.S.  worl^Ts.  Or  more 
important,  it  may  provide  some  addi- 
tional jobs  in  rurtd  areas  where  they  are 
desperately  needed. 

Fourth.  The  Industry  can  afford  to  pay 
overtime  rates  without  It^Qreaslng  whi- 
sumer  prices.  Unit  labor  ioosts  declined 
7.3  percent  between  1948  and  1962,  as 
compared  with  a  34-percei&t  increase  for 
the  economy,  as  a  whole,  in  jthe  same  pe- 
riod. The  Bureau  of  Labo^  statistics  re- 
ports that  in  the  1948-62 1]^riod  output 
per  man-hour  Increased  86;|  percent;  to- 


78.5  per- 
?loyment  de- 

of  the  new 
ts  of  over- 
asonal  pro- 
industry 
and  41.3  In 
au  of  Labor 
g  the  sea- 
of  an  hour 
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tal  volume  of  output  Inc 
cent;  production  worker  ei 
dined  11.8  percent. 

Fifth.  Actually,   beca 
technology,  no  great  ami 
time  are  worked.   Average 
duction  in  the  canned  fi 
•Teraged  40.8  hours  in  19i 
1965,  according  to  the  B 
St&Ustics.   Weekly  hours  d| 
«on  average  only  one-ten 
more  than  the  average  fo: 
nuinufacturing. 

Problems  of  scheduling  ijush  work  and 
OTertlme  exist  in  all  Industries.  Why  in 
the  agricultural  processihg  Industries 
Hone  should  such  problemis  be  solved  at 
the  expense  of  only  the  woifier?  Why  in 
the  area  of  heavy  rur^  miemployment 
should  food  processing  companies  be  en- 
^uraged  to  schedule  overtlpne  hours  and 
Be  deprived  of  economic  ihicentlve  for 
™lng  the  Jobless?  T 

There  is  no  JustiflcatloiiJ  The  over- 
«ne  exemptions  affecting  j  agricultural 
processing  workers  should  I  at  least  be 
Muted,  as  proposed  in 
perefore,  I  urge  the  defeat  lof  the  pend 
««  amendment. 

Mr.CKX)DELL.   Mr.  Ch^lbnan,  I  yield 
2  nunutes   to  the  gentlewoman 
Washington  [Mrs.  Mat] 

Mn.  MAY.  Mr.  Chalmkin.  I  rise  In 
2*ort  of  the  amendment.  tUkemycol- 
««ue  from  Virginia,  I  repi  ^nt  an  area 


from 


of  small  eanners,  packers,  and  processors 
that  provide  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  Jobs  in  the  Northwest.  I  would  Just 
repeat  what  I  said  In  my  remariu  yester- 
day by  reading  from  the  statement 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Northwest 
Horticultural  Council,  which  represents 
the  many  people  Involved  to.  the  can- 
ning and  processing  business  in  our 
Northwest  States.   I  quote: 

The  total  elimination  of  these  exemptions 
Is  completely  unjustified  and  Impractical. 
Fruit  houses  have  no  choice  except  to  work 
overtime  during  tbe  peak  season.  Tbe  fruit 
must  be  bandied  immediately  If  It  U  to  be 
placed  In  the  retail  stores  In  tbe  best  pos- 
sible condition  and  tbe  farmer  given  at  least 
a  chance  of  obtaining  a  fair  return  for  his 
product.  AU  avaUable  help  Is  utUlzed;  tbe 
employer  cannot  operate  on  a  40-bour  week. 
Employers  need  the  14  week  periods  prea- 
enUy  provided  by  Sections  7(b)  (3)  and  7(c) . 

Repeal  of  the  present  exemption  would 
place  an  especially  heavy  burden  on  the 
small  grower  whose  fruit  la  packed  In  a  co- 
operative packing  plant  or  by  an  Independent 
commercial  packer.  Large  growers  packing 
only  their  own  fruit  would  still  be  entitled 
to  the  lower  hourly  rates  i^ovlded  for  agri- 
culture and  would  not  be  obligated  to  pay 
any  overtime. 

The  Congress,  when  the  Fair  IjbXxx  Stand- 
ards Act  was  adopted,  held  extensive  hear- 
ings and  gave  serious  consideration  to  the 
problems  of  agriculture  and  seasonal  Indus- 
tries and  wisely  provided  the  exemptions 
found  in  Section  7(b)(8)  and  Section  7(c). 
The  same  conditions  exist  now  as  prevailed 
then.  Insofar  as  perishable  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  tbe  requirements  of  other  seasonal 
Industries  are  ooncemed.  One  of  the  objec- 
tives of  Congress  in  requiring  payment  of 
overtime  over  40  hoxirs  per  week  was  to 
spread  out  the  work  and  to  relieve  tmem- 
ployment.  This  could  be  and  has  been  done 
in  Industry  but  It  cannot  be  done  In  agricul- 
ture nor  In  the  processing  or  packing  of 
perishable  fruits,  where  we  almost  always 
have  a  shortage  of  help  at  peak  seasons. 
Overtime  cannot  be  eliminated  by  hiring 
additional  workers.  They  are  not  available. 
The  employer  has  no  choice.  The  reasons 
which  the  Congress  foiind  to  be  sound  In 
1938  and  In  subsequent  seaslons  when  this 
problem  was  considered  are  equaUy  sound 
today. 

The  exemptions  fn»n  overtime  should  be 
preserved.  HJt.  18712  goee  much  too  far  and 
would  have  adverse  effects  on  everyone  con- 
cerned— grower  and  consumer  alike.  The 
consumer  will  Immediately  be  faced  with  an 
Increase  In  the  cost  of  living  to  the  extent 
the  grower  is  able  to  pass  along  costs. 

Furthermore,  the  additional  cost  of  make- 
up pay  for  slow,  lnc(»npetent,  handicapped 
or  lazy  farm  workers  and  the  coet  of  over- 
time for  packing  and  processing  workers  wlU 
Inevitably  result  In  many  growers  being 
forced  out  of  production.  This  will  mean  a 
smaller  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
will  directly  lead  to  higher  consumer  prices. 
So  city  residents,  as  well  as  the  farmers,  wUl 
lose  If  these  deficiencies  In  the  BUI  are  not 
corrected  by  amendments. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
WlU  state  It. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  like  to  inquire  as 
to  the  time  schedule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  16  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  14  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentteman  from  Waih- 
Ington.  ■*    '  -  ^  '-•  '■'^^^■ 


Mr.  MKP!I)6.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  la 
(^position  to  this  amcndmMit.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  the  original  purpose  (tf 
thirtype  of  exemption. 

The  purpose  was  to  enable  those  peo- 
ple who  were  engaged  In  peak  operations 
to  have  an  exemption  so  they  could 
handle  the  bulk  of  the  crops  that  were 
coming  in. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  gmtleman 
from  New  York  CMr.  Ooodkll]  that  this 
could  not  be  done  if  we  were  to  restrict 
the  people  in  the  canning  Industry,  as 
was  the  original  Intenttoi  of  the  Rooae- 
velt  bill.  I  point  out.  however,  that  in 
making  this  correction  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  (^ered  to  this  House 
something  which  was  almost  the  sama 
as  we  had  been  oiteratlng  under.  Ttm 
difference  is  merely  8  weeks. 

In  the  cnnmlttee  I  was  aware  of  ths 
problon  of  the  eanners  and  the  padcers. 
because  I  have  eanners  and  packers  in 
my  district  that  I  represent  and  was 
successful  in  getting  the  14-wedt  amend- 
ment. I  believe  they  do  need  some  oor- 
erage,  but  they  do  not  need  20  weeks  if 
they  are  going  to  be  peak  operations. 

The  situation  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  described  has  gotten  away  from 
the  concept  of  peak  operations,  where 
they  take  on  this  crop  and  that  crop  uid 
some  other  crop,  and  it  then  becomes  a 
steady  manufacturing  industry,  and  does 
not  need  the  peak  pioductton  protection 
which  was  the  original  intent  of  the  bilL 

We  ought  to  stick  to  tbe  original  in- 
tent of  the  bill,  and  a  14-week  exemption 
with  10  hours  and  a  48-hour  week  la 
ample. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  almost  all 
of  the  pe<9le  we  are  talking  about  are 
presently  covered  by  union  contracts, 
where  not  even  the  ex«nptlon  which  Is 
being  asked  for  Is  utilized  completdy. 
We  would  be  punishing  the  imahdlled. 
unorganized  .people  by  this  type  of 
amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yldd 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.HoRTOif]. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendments  to  expand 
the  exemptions  for  canning  (Hwations 
and  support  the  position  taken  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  CMr. 
OooDELLl.  I  worked  very  dosely  with 
Mr.  GooDBLL  in  respect  to  this  problon 
of  providing  addlti(mal  exemption  for  the 
food  processors  and  eanners. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  caused  a  survey  to  be 
made  in  my  area  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  because  of  the  circum- 
stances in  this  particular  area,  over  half 
of  some  62  canning  operations  using  the 
exemption  needed  20  to  28  weeks  of 
exemption.  This  demonstrated  the  need 
for  the  28-week  exemption.  To  reduce 
the  exemption  below  20  weeks  wUl  be 
an  extreme  hardship.  I  fed  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  protect  this  industry. 
Therefore  I  support  the  amendment  as 
Inroduced  by  Uie  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oooostx].  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  sui>port  it. 

The  principal  argument  given  for  vir- 
tually eliminating  tbt  cazming  overtime 
exemptions  in  HJl.  13712  is  that  meth- 
ods now  are  available  tor  holcUng  peri^- 
able  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  toe  % 
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period  of  ttme  after  haryest  and  before 
processing,  so  that  It  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  canners  to  operate  their  plants 
on  an  around-the-clock  basis  and  In  a 
concentrated  period  during  the  year. 
The  dlfllcul^  with  this  argument  Is  that 
it  is  not  supported  by  facts  and  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  testimony  at  the  hear- 
ings. 

Indeed,  the  Department  of  Labor,  in 
the  very  study  which  is  relied  upm  for 
curtailing  the  processing  exemptions, 
acknowledges  that  no  methods  are  now 
available  for  holding  the  major  perish- 
able fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  after 
harvest  and  prior  to  canning.  The  prin- 
cipal caimlng  crops  are  subject  to  rapid 
deterioration  after  harvest,  and  it  re- 
mains absolutely  necessary  for  canners 
and  freezers  to  process  these  commodi- 
tlee,  once  they  have  been  harvested,  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  loss 
of  quality  and  nutrients,  and  to  prevent 
costly,  waste.  Once  the  crops  have 
reached  the  desired  state  of  matiulty  in 
the  field,  it  is  necessary  to  harvest  them 
at  once  and  to  begin  processing  opera- 
tions immediately. 

There  was  some  suggestion  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings  before  the  House 
committee  that  perhaps  canners  should 
bulk  freeze  the  crops,  and  then  can  them 
at  their  leisure  later  in  the  year.  It  was 
argued  that  the  need  for  the  exemptions 
could  be  avoided  in  this  way. 

Frankly,  my  study  convinces  me  this 
approach  would  not  provide  a  solution: 
First,  very  few  canners  have  available 
an  adequate  freezing  operation  for  proc- 
essing the  tremendous  volumes  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  they  can;  second, 
even  if  adequate  freezing  facilities  were 
available,  this  ai^roach  would  require 
extensive  additional  transportation  of 
the  crop  from  the  field  to  the  freesing 
facilities,  to  storage,  and  then  to  the 
canning  plant;  third,  the  major  canning 
crops  would  suffer  a  loss  of  quality  by 
this  double  processing  operation,  and 
KMne  crops,  such  as  tomatoes,  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  freezing  at  all; 
fourth,  even  if  this  approach  were  at  all 
feasible.  It  would  still  be  necessary  for 
the  processor  to  freeze  the  commodities 
with  the  same  degree  of  haste  and  under 
the  same  conditions  that  he  now  cans 
them.  The  need  for  the  exemptions 
would  thus  remain  for  the  freezing  oper- 
ation; fifth,  this  double  processing,  in- 
creased tran^Tortation.  waste,  and  loss 
of  quality  would  result  in  vastly  increased 
costs  to  the  processor  and  ultimate 
higher  retail  prices  to  the  consumer,  with 
no  attendant  benefit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  care- 
fully the  arguments  on  both  sides.  It 
la  my  bonest  belief  that  an  expansion  of 
these  exemptions  is  both  deserved  and 
demanded. 

Mr.OOOOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

[Mr.  ROVDUTJBH]. 

Mr.  ROUDEBU8H.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Qoodell  amend- 
.  ment.  I  remember,  as  a  boy,  when  prac- 
tically every  crossroads  in  Indiana  had 
a  cannery.  It  was  a  great  Industry  fur- 
lilihing-  lobs  to  many  employees.  The 
number  of  the  canneries  has  greatly  de- 
creased, mainly  because  of  the  lack  of 
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help,  the  lack  of  available  labor  supply, 
and  the  seasonable  conditi<xis  under 
which  they  must  operate. 

I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania a  few  moments  ago  speak  about 
storage  capacity.  The  typical  tomato 
caimery  has  no  storage  capacity.  The 
picked  food  is  taken  directly  trcau  the 
truck  or  unlocuiing  docks  onto  the  can- 
ning lines  and  canned.  The  crop  can  be 
piidced  only  as  fast  as  it  can  be  canned. 
Certainly  without  the  exemptions,  as 
pn^xMed  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  in  his  amendment,  I  fear  a  very 
serious  harm  would  be  rendered  to  the 
canning  industry.  I  thank  and  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
QooDKLL]  for  his  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  OUaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  the  gentleman  fitun  Pennsylvania 
has  detailed  the  history  of  the  exemp- 
tion from  overtime  enjoyed  by  the  can- 
ning Industry.  I  believe  he  has  demon- 
strated that  the  exemption  very  possibly 
was  never  Justified. 

I  am  not  going  to  concern  myself  with 
that  question.  The  question  before  us 
at  this  time  In  history,  with  the  many  de- 
velopments that  have  taken  place  in  that 
industry,  is  whether  an  overtime  ex- 
emption of  the  kind  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  now  Justified. 

I  believe  the  evidence  is  clear  that  it 
is  not.  Automation  has  come  to  that  in- 
dustry, as  it  has  come  to  other  industries. 
Output  per  man  in  that  Industry  has  in- 
creased between  1948  and  1962  by  86.8 
percent.  The  employment  of  people  in 
the  industry  has  declined  by  11.8  per- 
cent. In  the  last  6  years.  25.000  less  em- 
ployees have  been  employed  in  the  In- 
dtistry  than  before. 

Olven  that  situatirai  and  given  the  sit- 
uation we  find  on  the  farms  of  America, 
with  many  marginal  operators  being 
squeezed  out  of  farming  or  needing  sec- 
ond Jobs  to  remain  in  farming,  we  should 
not  be  taking  the  step  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  thereby 
reducing  the  number  of  employment  op- 
portimltles  in  the  canning  industry. 
Certainly  the  adoption  of  his  amend- 
ment would  have  that  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  committee 
to  stick  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
which  I  believe  are  appropriate  to  the 
canning  industry  at  this  particular  stage 
of  their  development,  and  not  go  back  to 
a  provision  which  might  have  been  ap- 
propriate 10.  or  15  years  ago  but  is  no 
longer. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  BCr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  BClchlgan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  It  is  true  there  has 
been  some  automation,  but  nothing  can 
be  d(Hie  about  the  weather.  These  are 
perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
must  be  processed  immediately. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  agree 
with  ths.t,  but  I  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  in  actual  fact  the  amount  of 
In-season  overtime  worked  in  recent 
yean  In  the  canning  Industry  was  on^ 
one-tenth  of  an  hoxu*  more  than  in  in- 
dustry as  a  whole.    There  has  not  been 


any  actual  need  for  this  amendment 
shown  by  the  experience  of  the  Industry 

Mr.  DOWNING.  That  is  not  correct 
In  my  district. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further 
another  point  is  that  this  will  not  spread 
the  employment.  Those  same  people  are 
working.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  more 
people  than  they  have  at  that  one  time. 
This  would  not  be  spreading  employ- 
ment. It  would  merely  keep  the  same 
people  on. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  agreed  to, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  them  over- 
time. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  assure 
the  gentleman  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
the  case.  I  believe  the  result  would  be 
the  hiring  of  more  people,  or  more  shifts. 
Even  if  that  were  not  the  case,  I  point  out 
that  the  industry  could  well  afford  to  pay 
a  little  overtime,  because  the  unit  labor 
costs  have  declined  by  7.3  percent  In  re- 
cent years. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fonUa  [Mr.  Gubser]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  should  like  to 
quickly  answer  two  or  three  (iontentions 
which  have  been  made. 

First,  let  it  be  absolutely  clear  that 
the  averages  as  to  use  of  overtime  In  the 
canning  industry  are  taken  for  the  en- 
tire canning  industry,  most  of  which  is 
not  seasonal  and  most  of  which  is  con- 
cerned with  soups,  pork  and  beans,  and 
other  canned  products.  Less  than  25 
percent  of  the  industries  included  in  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures  for 
canning  are  for  seasonal,  perishable 
catming  and  preserving,  so  they  come  up 
with  this  one-tenth  of  an  hour  increased 
use  of  overtime,  and  it  is  completely  fal- 
lacious. 

So  far  as  the  impcust  of  this  amend- 
ment is  concerned,  secondly,  If  the  Mem- 
bers will  look  at  any  State  chart  they 
will  find  that  in  almost  every  case  the 
canning  industries  are  in  areas  whet 
there  is  no  surplus  emplojrment.  I  have 
before  me  a  group,  marked  with  Tt, 
showing  where  the  canning  industries 
are  located. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
incongruous  to  me  that  on  yesterday  we 
would  extend  minimum  wage  coverage  to 
an  entirely  new  group — agricultural 
employees,  a  principle  which  I  stnmgly 
favor — and  on  the  same  day  we  restrict 
that  coverage  so  that  60  percent  of  the 
agricultural  workers  are  not  included— 
while  today,  we  are  thinking  of  remov- 
ing a  major  part  of  a  traditional  ex- 
emption which  has  been  proven  to  be 
necessary. 

Let  us  not  forget:  One  can  automate 
the  canning  Industry  all  he  wants,  but 
he  can  never  automate  an  act  of  God 
Almighty. 

In  my  district  there  is  one  cannery 
which  can  process  1  ton  of  tomatoes 
per  minute,  but  God  Almighty  some- 
times brings  warm  weather  and  the  rip- 
ened tomatoes  are  stacked  on  the  load- 
ing platform  in  such  a  quantity  that  a 
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capacity  of  2  tons  per  mln  i  te  Is  required 
to  can  them  before  they  qm^L 

There  is  no  way  in  the 
anticipate  such  an  act  of  fiod  and  auto- 
mate against  it. 

The  canning  industry  has  done  a  re- 
markable Job  of  absorb  l|ig  increased 
costs  and  still  producing  foodstuffs  for 
the  American  housewife  at  prices  which, 
comparatively  speaking,  ire  very  little 
higher  than  they  were  a  decade  and  a 
half  ago.  In  1950  you  paid  28.7  cents 
for  a  2'/^ -can  of  cling  pejaches.  Today 
you  pay  only  35.2  cents  onj  the  average — 
an  increase  of  less  than  2^  percent.  Yet 
In  this  period  of  time  wag^  paid  to  can- 
nery workers  have  almost!  doubled  from 
$1.36  per  hour  to  $2.19  per  hour.  In 
California  this  increase  hss  been  from 
$1.37  per  hour  in  1950  to  $2.70  per  hour 
In  1966.  Canners  have  jMd  more  for 
their  raw  material  because  (farmers  have 
been  required  to  absorb  great  increases 
in  the  prices  of  equipment,  fertilizers, 
sprays,  and  labor.  In  Oalifornia  the 
farm  wage  was  69  cents  pcir  hour  in  1950. 
and  $1.29  in  1966 — almoiat  double. 

In  almost  every  instance  the  consumer 
price  index  for  food  has  seen  a  slower 
rise  than  the  consumer  price  index  for 
all  items — this  is  further  proof  that  the 
food  Industry,  of  which  canning  is  a 
basic  part,  has  done  a  gc 
ing  prices  down  while 
which,  percentagewise,  ft 
creased  prices. 

The  caimerles  kept  food|; 
good  planning  which  inc 
tlon  and  Increased  output  per  man-hour. 
They  also  absorbed  these  costs  by  ac- 
cepting a  lower  profit  marjitn. 

The  canning  industry,  according  to 
the  latest  figures  availably  has  a  low  net 
profit  of  only  1.7  percent  of  sales — one 
of  the  lowest  such  ratios  w  all  indiistry. 

How  can  you  ask  canners,  already  on 
such  a  low  profit  margin,  to  absorb  a 
sudden  cost  increase  for  overtime  when 
they  caimot  anticipate  su^  a  need?  An 
act  of  God  causes  the  nMd.  It  cannot 
be  anticipated  nor  can  yon  automate  to 
absorb  it.  ]  i 


Job  in  keep- 
}rbing  costs 
exceeded  in- 

^rlces  down  by 
tides  automa- 


costs  will 
marketplace 


endment  Is  a 

w  allows  two 

o     10-week 


Obviously   such   increi 
result  in  instability  at 
and  a  rise  in  consumer  prii 

I  point  out  that  this 
compromise.    The  law 
14-week    exemptions, 
periods  is  a  cut  of  almost  jo  percent.    Is 
it  not  fair  to  say  that  tKds  amendment 
Is  a  reasonable  compromit  ^? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  ChaliUMui,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlemai  from  nilnols 
fMr.  Pucmna].  1 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  Mr.  Cfcialrman,  I  xtee 
in  opposition  to  the  an^dment. 

The  actual  average  weddy  hours 
voriced  in  food  processinsi  and  canning, 
in  peak  periods,  are  less  than  those  In 
other  industries  dealing  ilth  perishable 
wwlucts  whose  workers  are  covered  by 
the  Fair  Labor  Standardi  jAct. 

The  food  processing  iridustry  worics 
wi  overtime,  on  the  aver  >|ge,  than  other 
manufacturing  Industrie  i  dealing  with 
PttWiable  products.  W<  are  not  talk- 
™«  here  about  pecqsle  lurking  in  the 
Mds  picking  crops:  we  ai  4  talking  about 
Pwirte  working  In  f aotorj  as. 


declined 
risen  in 


The  meat  and  poultry  liMiustzleB  deal 
with  a  perlshaUe  product.  Yet  these 
Industries  are  fully  covered  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  even  though  they 
work  more  hours,  on  the  average,  than 
industries  processing  farm  products.  In 
the  peak  months  of  July  through  October 
1965,  average  weekly  hoius  worked  in 
caimlng  and  preserving  were  markedly 
less  than  those  worked  in  meatpacking 
in  each  of  these  4  peak  nuinths. 

Since  1958,  average  weekly  hours  in 
canning — except  seafood — ^have  steadily 
declined  in  each  of  the  4  peak  months, 
by  as  much  as  4  hours  a  week. 

The  aimual  average  workweek  in  1965 
in  canned  foods  was  only  40.7  hoius,  as 
against  41.2  in  all  manufacturing,  and 
42.2  in  meatpacking. 

Average  hours  worked  in  canning  have 
been  Insthan  the  average  hown  worked 
in  meaipaadng  in  every  year  since  1959. 
Moreover ,  ^ertige  wedtly  hours  have 
h  1951  in  canning;  they  have 
^Ntcklng.  Yet  meatpacking 
has  no  exemption. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  on  May  25,  1965.  stated  that 
the  average  number  of  overtime  hours 
worked  by  production  workers  in  manu- 
facturing industries  in  1964  was  3.1 
hours.  By  contrast,  in  caimed  and  pre- 
served foods — except  meat — the  average 
number  of  overtime  hours  in  1964  was 
2.7.  For  1965,  the  comspon^xig  figwes 
are  3.6  for  manufacturing  and  2.9  in  can- 
ning.   The  ^read  has  widened. 

Since  the  caimlng  and  preserving  In- 
dustry, according  to  ofScial  Government 
figures,  is  working  fewer  overtime  hours 
than  all  manufacturing  industries,  or  the 
meatpacking  industry,  it  is  clear  that: 

First  The  burden  of  overtime  Is  not 
substantial  except  for  a  few  wedcs  dur- 
ing the  year;  and. 

Second.  The  cost  of  meeting  full  over- 
time requirements  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  is  minimal  for  the  «itlre 
canning  Industry. 

The  cost  of  meeting  the  overtime  re- 
quirements under  Hil.  13712 — which 
permits  woi^  up  to  10  hours  per  day  and 
48  hours  per  week  without  overtime 
pay — would  be  even  less. 

And  another  conclusion  is  equally  ob- 
vious: In  view  of  the  long-term  decline 
in  hours  worked  in  food  processing,  even 
during  peak  months,  the  industry  has 
sufficient  labor  to  meet  demand. 

Testimony  before  our  committee  fur- 
thermore shows  that  productivity  has 
increased  by  8  percent  in  the  canning 
industry. 

ATTACHaOENT  7:  PBOUUCTIVITI  nc  THX  FKun 
AMD  VaGBTABLK  OAMKIIfG  IWUUWKT:  IllDUB- 
TBT   STATUCZMT8 

1.  "The  canning  Industry  has  a  remarkable 
productivity  record.  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  the  annual  rate  of  Increaae  baa  aver- 
aged about  8  percent.  Thla  Is  aUnoet  three 
times  the  rate  of  growtb  achieved  by  Ameri- 
can Industry  as  a  whole.  Through  efllclent 
management  the  production  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  per  man-hour  has  doubled  in 
the  last  16  years,  nuiklng  more  canned  foods 
available  at  low  retail  prices.  Consumers 
have  been  quick  to  see  the  advantages  of  this 
situation  and  have  Increased  their  consump- 
tion of  canned  foods  continuously  over  the 
years  ....  The  1981  pack  of  canned  vegeta- 
bles required  only  bsjf  as  much  labor  per 


eaae  as  the  average  pack  12  years  ago.  This 
means  that  the  InerMae  In  productivity  was 
roughly  8  percent  a  year." 

(William  A.  Ftee,  Br.,  1963  PreaMcnt.  Na- 
tional Canners  Association.  Address  at  the 
00th  Annual  Oonventtoa  of  the  m-Stata 
Packen  Aaaoclatlon.  m  Baltimore.  Maryland. 
Dec.  3. 196S.  In  The  Canning  Trade.  Jan.  18. 
1964,  pp.  40. 47). 

a.  "Between  1948  and  1901  In  the  United 
States,  the  average  Increase  In  productivity 
was  three  percent  per  year,  expressed  In 
terms  of  production  per  man-hour.  The  In- 
crease In  productivity  In  the  canning  Indus- 
try, however,  has  been  about  eight  percent 
per  year." 

(Milan  D.  Smith.  BxecuUve  Vice  Fresldaot. 
National  Cannara  Association.  Address  at 
the  30th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Ontario 
Food  Processors  Association.  Dec.  10,  1903. 
In  The  Canning  Trade,  Jan.  13,  1904,  p.  23). 

3.  "Output  per  man-hour  In  factarles 
processing  fruits  and  vegetable  .  .  .  rcae 
faster  than  the  average  for  all  farm  foods." 

(Output  per  Ifan-Hour  In  Factorlea  Proc- 
essing Farm  Food  Products.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service.  Technical  BuUettn  No.  1343.  May 
1961.  p.  10). 

This  industry  should  be  placed  on  a 
more  equitable  footing  with  all  other 
American  industries.  _ 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HabvstI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODEUi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
pose I  will  have  to  answer  this  for  each 
speaker.  They  seem  to  have  a  set  line, 
but  when  they  give  the  canning  industry 
statistics,  they  are  talking  about  every- 
thing from  soup  to  nuts.  They  are  not 
talking  about  anything  whatsoever  with 
reference  to  preserving  the  perishables 
affected  by  this  amendment  and  the  only 
products  affected  by  this  amoidment. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  comment  in  fur- 
therance of  the  comments  by  my  Indiana 
colleague,  in  regard  particularly  to  the 
tomato  canning  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  one  thing  that 
should  be  imderstood  with  regard  to  this 
industry,  especially  in  the  Middle  West. 
Your  peak  processing  period  lasts  for 
only  a  short  time  and  is  a  period  dur- 
ing which  these  canneries  process 
enough  tomatoes  to  put  them  into  the 
business  of  canning  food  products  for 
which  tomatoes  are  the  basic  ingredi- 
ent during  the  rest  of  the  year.  So.  you 
have  essentially  two  types  of  operation 
within  the  same  factory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  this  one  critical 
processing  period  to  which  we  should 
devote  our  attention  and  give  it  the  con- 
sideration it  deserves. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsxh]. 

Mr.  OUSEN  oi  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  recent  years  the  number  of  can- 
ning plants  in  Ifontana  has  dropped 
from  five  to  two  plants  at  present.  One 
ceased  operation  in  Billings  within  the 
last  6  months. 

This  has  been  caused  presumably  by 
high  raw  products  costs  and  Increases  In 
the  cost  of  supply  items.    Pn^ts  In  the 
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canning  business  are  meager  at  best  and 
evoi  nominal  cost  Increases  can  make  a 
i»<^yn<^yy  unprofitable. 

Zh  the  case  of  B.JR.  13712  the  Increase 
Ilk  the  mlnimtnn  wage — to  which  we  have 
not  objected— will  raise  wage  oosts  12 
percent.  If  we  should  be  further  affected 
by  the  proposed  reduction  In  exemptKms 
trom  overtime  a  canner  In  our  State  esti- 
mates the  action  would  further  increase 
his  payroll  18  percent.  The  two  would 
make  a  total  Increase  of  30  percent. 

Purpose  of  the  overtime  Is,  of  course, 
to  spread  employment.  There  are  2,500 
people  In  Red  Lodge  where  the  cannery 
In  qoMtlon  is  located,  a  rural  and  smaU 
ooonty.  During  the  60-day  seasonal 
operattoa  of  the  cannery  from  late  June 
to  late  August,  all  available  workers  are 
afaready  employed  either  at  the  plant,  or 
oonstruetlon,  farms,  or  ranches.  Even  If 
he  wished,  the  canner  could  not  hire 
more  people.  Maxxy  of  the  plant's  sum- 
mer Jobs  are  flUed  by  high  school  and 
college  students  to  earn  money  to  con- 
tinue their  education. 

One  product  of  the  plant  to  canned 
peas.  To  preserve  their  quality  they 
must  be  canned  within  4  hours  of  the 
time  they  are  picked.  And,  as  everyone 
knows,  peas  mature  (m  Saturday,  Sun- 
day, and  holidays.  Just  like  every  other 
day. 

The  plant  has  been  straggling,  year 
by  year  to  stay  In  business.  They  have 
higher  than  usual  raw  product  cost. 
Their  cans,  packing  eases,  labels,  and 
many  other  Itons  cost  more  than  in 
other  areas  because  of  their  location.  TO 
face  a  SO-percent  Increase  in  wage  oosts 
on  top  of  these  other  disadvantages  will 
make  thetr  problem  of  survival  even 
more  diflicult. 

X  wish  to  preserve  our  canning  industry 
and  in  view  of  these  facts  I  am  In  favor 
of  restoring  the  two  14-week  exemptions 
of  Hit.  19712  In  substantially  the  same 
form  that  exists  in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chidnnan.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  tlie  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
[IiCr8.Miinc]. 

Mrs.  BONK.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  Use  In 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  nestate 
some  of  the  very  salient  points  made  by 
the  chairman  of  our  subcoinmlttee  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  Is  very  im- 
portant to  remember  that  this  double  14- 
week  ezunptlon  which  is  currently  in  op- 
eration was  something  that  was  not  in- 
tended hy  the  original  drafters  of  the  bUl 
when  they  considered  the  amendments 
yean  ftgo,  I  believe  thl«  Is  a  veiy  impor- 
tant argument  agalngt  this  amendment. 
Further,  the  second  point  which  the 
ehainnan  raised  was  the  fact  that  the  14- 
week  period,  aocordlng  to  evidence  suh- 
mltted  to  our  committee,  is  fully  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  fdbd. 
prooesson  In  tenns  of  their  peak  aiaacnal 
periods. 

Mr.  Chalmasn.  the  langxzage  of  the  bill 
venr  carefully  takes  Into  account  the 
queattoQ  of  soRsonallty  and  the  auestloQ 
of  perishability. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  bdieva  it  Is  Important 
for  this  eomntttee  to  accept  tba  fact  that 
food  prooesslng  Is  v«ry  muoh  like  all 
other  kinds  of  Industrial  woik.    There  Is 
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no  reason,  aside  from  the  — — «»«ii"y  of 
the  14-week  period  and  the  pextohabilitor 
of  the  product,  to  treat  these  woriceis  in 
tfae  canneries. any  differently  than  the 
ordinary  Industrial  workers  in  our  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  food  processhsg  today  is 
highly  mechanised.  We  have  all  kinds 
of  very  sophisticated  equipment,  now,  in 
oar  canneries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  consider  the  new 
equipment  listed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
magadne.  Pood  Engineering.  Listed 
there  one  will  find  discussed  tn«/«t><nfif[  ^ 
count  chunk  items  up  to  500  a  minute  by 
electronic  egre  and  to  pack  the  items  In 
cans.  There  are  machines  to  core  toma- 
toes at  the  rate  of  4  tons  per  hour.  There 
are  machines  to  slice  mushrooms  at  the 
rate  of  1,200  pounds  per  hour.  There  are 
machines  to  sort  small  fruit  by  high- 
speed electronics.  There  are  machines 
to  separate  beans  at  the  rate  of  2.000 
pounds  per  hour,  and  there  are  machines 
to  package  raisins  at  the  rate  of  250  boxes 
per  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  little  of  this  kind 
of  work  today  is  actually  done  by  human 
hands.  Therefore,  since  this  is  actually 
an  industrial  activity,  tt  certainly  should 
come  under  tfae  protection  of  overtime 
compensation. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  moved  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  overall  considera- 
tion of  this  bill— the  persons  we  have 
covered  under  the  mininni^Tn  wage  in  the 
retail  business,  in  the  restaurant  business, 
in  the  hospitals,  and  in  the  laundries  are 
the  women  of  America. 

Similarly,  imder  this  caiming  pro- 
vision, we  are  dealing  again  with  a  large 
group  of  women  who  are  the  underpaid, 
overworked  workers  in  our  caimeries 
todays 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  these  women 
particularly  deserve  the  consideration  of 
this  House  so  that  after  having  to  work 
from  7  in  the  morning  until  5  in  the  eve- 
ning, that  after  5  o'clock  they  be  paid 
time  and  a  half  and  after  48  hours  a  week 
receive  this  same  consideration.  I  urge 
this  amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Yort:  [Mr. 

GOODXIL]. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Andxiisoii]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  it  is  very  apparent 
at  this  point  in  the  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodkix]  that  the  q>eakers 
for  and  against  this  amendment  have 
not  divided  along  partisan  lines.  It  Is 
largely  on  the  basis.  I  think,  of  sectional 
interest.  Those  who  come,  as  I  do,  from 
great  areas  of  the  country  where  we  grow 
highly  seasonal  and  h^hfy  perishable 
row  crops — and  in  my  own  area  of  Illi- 
nois where  we  grow  tomatoes,  asparagus, 
and  com— we  realize  Just  exactly  what 
this  Mil  Is  going  to  do  unless  we  adopt 
the  provlsloins  of  the  QoodeU  am«idment. 

It  does  not  do  much  good  to  stand  up 
before  this  body  and  dte  statistics  com- 
paring the  canning  hidustiy  with  the 
meat  packing  industry  or  with  other  In- 
dustries In  general  and  to  dte  statistics 
about  the  lmprov»Bents  in  the  output 
per  man  hour.    That  does  not  do  any- 


thing as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  so 
apUy  pointed  out.  It  does  not  do  any- 
thing  to  automate  the  weather.  Then 
is  not  much  that  we  can  do  to  legislate 
against  the  vagaries  of  the  weather. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
says  the  industry  has  not  asked  for  this 
ex«ni»tlon  except  in  certain  partlcu- 
lars— well,  of  course,  that  leaves  more 
than  Just  a  little  bit  of  a  loophole.  Let 
me  tell  the  genUeman  that  the  cannew 
and  processors  of  perishable  and  sea- 
sonal crops  in  my  area  have  come  to  me 
and  have  said  that  the  effect  of  this  bill 
without  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  would  be  disastrous 
They  are  not  asking  for  everything.  We 
are  coming  down  from  two  14-week  ex- 
emptions to  two  10-week  exempticms. 
This  is  a  compromise. 

We  recognize  the  fact,  as  the  gentle- 
man  has  pointed  out,  that  there  has  been 
automation  and  an  increase  of  output  per 
man-hour.  We  are  not  addng,  In  other 
words,  to  stand  pat.  We  are  asking  here 
for  a  reasonable  and  fair  compromise 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  You  name  one  canner— 
one  canner  in  your  area  that  has  used 
the  28  weeks  of  overtime — ^name  one. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  now,  for  the 
record,  to  answer  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Dent],  inasmuch  as  time 
did  not  permit  me  to  give  him  an  answer 
on  the  floor.  The  RocheUe  Asparagus 
Co..  of  RocheUe,  111.,  which  is  located  In 
the  16th  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois that  I  represent,  did  last  year  use  a 
full  24  weeks  of  its  exemptions  under  the 
wage  and  hour  laws.  Additionally.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Peimsylvania  that  this  is  4  weeks 
more  than  we  are  requesting  under  the 
Gk)odell  amendment.  Therefore,  it 
should  be  absolutely  clear  that  this 
amendment  is  needed  tor  the  canning 
industry  in  the  Middle  West. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  00<H>ELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining  on  this 
side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
6  minutes  remaining  oa  his  side,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dknt]  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Caamaxna]. 

Mr.  HUTCHXNBON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
present  law  extends  to  processors  of  per- 
ishable fruits  and  vegetables  two  periods 
of  exemptian  from  the  overtime  provi- 
sions of  the  wage  and  hour  law.  For  one 
period  ot  14  weeks  thip  exemption  is  com- 
plete. For  another  period  of  14  weeks 
the  exemption  is  limited  to  56  hours  oi 
work  In  any  1  week.  The  bill  as  it  comes 
to  us  from  comi^itee  would  strike  trom 
the  law  the  period  of  complete  exemption 
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gnd  would  reduce  the  Ilm|ted  exemption 

"nie  amend- 

fromNew 

again  estab- 

etely  exempt 

not  to  ex- 

with  a  Urn- 

of  labor  In 

more  than  10 

idment. 

aged  in  han- 

>le  agricul- 

odities  in 

In  a  unique 


period  to  a  4B-hour  weelii 
ment  offered  by  the  gentl' 
York  [Mr.  OoodellI 
Udi  two  periods,  one 
from  overtime  provisioi 
oeed  10  wedcs,  and  the 
tied  exemption  as  to  56  hi 
any  7-day  period  toe  noi 
wedcs.    I  support  the  amj 

An  employer  of  labor  el 
dllng  and  processing  pe: 
tiffal  (xc  horticultural 
their  raw  <x  natural 

attuation.  imlike  most  ^plosren.  He 
oumot  control  the  flow  idf  goods  to  be 
proonased  into  his  plant.  When  the  fruit 
or  the  vegetable  Is  ripe '  for  harvest  It 
must  be  immediately  harvested  and 
processed.  Where  most  i^mployere  can 
Q>ace  out  their  supply  fttd  thus  avoid 
the  eooiunnlc  penalty  ol!  overtime,  the 
fitdt  and  vegetable  pnMessor  carmot. 
When  the  crop  ocxneis  t^ihlm  he  must 
receive  it  and  process  it'tf  the  farmen 
who  produced  it  are  to  bia  paid. 

Nature  is  not  so  cooperative  as  to 
ripen  crops  of  fruits  anq  vegetables  on 
a  40-hour  week.  It  haf  i  already  been 
pointed  out  in  debate  th^  the  problem 
is  not  solved  by  saying  thei  processor  can 
onploy  more  people.  In  Ithe  rural  com- 
munities where  fruit  and  t^iegetable  proc- 
essing is  done,  the  addlUcKial  labor  is 
simply  not  available.  | 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  sur  that  even  if 
the  exemptions  were  ennrely  repealed 
all  competitors  would  be  treated  equally. 
They  would  not  be.  Thd  uneven  treat- 
ment of  nature  Interfere^-  One  proces- 
sor, located  In  one  section]  Of  a  State,  can 
experience  a  crop  coming  into  his  plant 
during  a  single  week,  while  his  competi- 
tor, situated  in  another  part  of  the  State. 
is  enabled  to  receive  thU  crop  during 
1 2-  or  3-week  period.  A  flexibility  such 
as  recognized  by  these  omrtlme  exemp- 
tions is  essential.  I ! 

Processors  are  ordinanjy  not  single- 
crop  employers.  There  are  several  per- 
ishable crops  ripening  at  (different  times 
during  the  season.  It  is  lifccessary  there 
be  a  sufficient  period  oil '  exemption  to 
accommodate  them  all.  '  For  28  years 
there  have  been  two  14-\teek  periods  of 
exemption.  The  GoodeU  amendment 
will  reduce  each  of  thesd  periods  to  10 
veeks.  It  will,  neverthetess,  preserve 
the  flexibility  needed  by  ttiese  employera 
who  cannot  c<»itrol  the  flow  of  goods  to 
be  processed  Into  their  plimts. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Wr\  Chairman,  I 
dae  In  support  of  this  amendment,  this 
b  an  anti-inflation  amendment.  Per- 
nnally.  I  prefer  the  pres^l^  law  as  it  is. 

No  one  has  Qtoken  f(xi  the  consumer 
OQ  this  subject  Let  me  tell  you  that  if 
these  exemptions  are  removed  from  the 
•CMonal   processors   andj  the   seasonal 


these  sddl- 
has    lltree 

ts  are  good 
there  are  few 


processor  is  required  to 
ttonal    expenses,    he 
choices: 

Pint.  He  can.  if  his 
«>ough,  absorb  them, 
who  can  do  that.  J  I 

Second.  He  can  raise  tlie  prices  of  his 
ootunodlties,  and  obriouitr  he  is  KcAng 
to  do  that. 

Third.  If  oompetlticai  htffl  not  allow 
Mm  to  do  this,  li©  wttl  go  |c  ut  of  buslnew 


sand  as  the  genlMBUui  from  California 
said,  we  will  have  bigger  and  Ugger  can- 
neries. I  do  not  think  that  would  be 
in  the  best  Interest  of  the  consumer. 

If  you  are  interested  in  taking  care  of 
the  consumen  In  this  country  who  are 
going  to  have  to  bear  this  added  oost— 
then  you  will  sutvort  this  amendment. 
It  Is  a  good  amendment.  Historically  it 
has  been  woiidng  weU  in  the  indtistry. 
This  Is  a  compromise— It  provides  for  10 
we^s  instead  of  14  weeks  and  that 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone,  when  we  rec- 
ognize the  i>roblems  of  inflation  that 
are  abroad  in  the  land  today,  and  if  you 
will  look  at  the  last  cost-of-llvlr«  In- 
dex— going  up  and  up  and  up — ^if  this  in- 
dustry Is  going  to  be  required  to  bear 
this  additional  oost.  the  consumer  from 
every  congressional  district  will  bear 
the  oosts  of  Increased  food  prices. 

Now  I  have  very  few  canneries.  I 
have  a  sugar  procMsing  company  that 
will  be  involved.    Its  costs  will  go  up. 

So  I  say  to  you  this  is  an  anti-inflation 
amendment.  Unless  it  Is  adopted,  it  Is 
going  to  cause  a  continued  Increase  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  McCDLLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBEStO.  I  yldd  to  the  gen- 
tlonan. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
would  like  to  Join  in  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  frmn  Michigan  [Mr. 
CxdchbergI  and  in  the  statonent  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 
There  are  probably  as  many  tomatoes 
picked  and  canned  In  the  two  congres- 
sional districts  of  ncMlhwestem  Otiio  as 
in  any  place  tn  the  Union.  You  have 
put  your  flnger  right  on  the  heart  of  the 
problem  of  the  growera  aiKl  the  cannen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  com- 
pliment the  gentl^nan  on  an  excellent 
statement.  I,  too,  support  the  amend- 
ment and  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted. 

Iiilr.  CEX>ERBERO.  I  can  only  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  if  you  are  interested 
In  the  price  of  commodities  to  consum- 
en you  will  supix>rt  this  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yteU  to  the  gttitleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  Join  our  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Mlcliigan  IMr.  CEosaBrRo),  In  ttie 
statement  he  has  Just  made.  Cominc 
from  one  o<  the  districts  that  undoubt- 
edly produces  as  many  tomatoes  as  any 
ocmgressional  district  in  the  United 
States,  I  wish  to  say  that  his  statements 
are  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yidd  to 
the  genttenan  from  Calif (Nmia. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yidd  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smxl . 

BCr.  SIBK.  ISx.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
(H>po8itkm  to  this  amendment.  The 
awmdmwit  goea  mnmh  llirttaar  ttun 


what  I  anitiotpaied  would  be  offered  irttli 
reference  to  the  eanning  tndurtry.  '  j  ^ 

I  have  a  substaoUal  canning  lndasli*|t. 
and.  as  far  as  X  am  concerned.  I  think 
our  area  produoes  more  tomatoea  than 
any  other  place  in  the  United  States. 
The  fact  is  that  there  Is  no  tomato  seastei 
in  America  today  that  uses  up  to  the 
IHi-esent  allowable  period  In  this  bill  of 
14  weeks  in  a  seasoa  in  the  canning  of 
tomatoes.  In  fact.  I  hate  the  list  and 
the  chart  showing  the  required  80*eaUed 
peak  periods  in  the  rarming  of  fruits  and 
vegetaUes  of  all  types  and  kinds. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  In  meek 
ca8esitruns(niQrfrQm6tol2weeks». 

I  have  discnssad  this  question  wltti 
the  canning  industry  of  California  as 
well  as  canner  r^resentatlves  from 
other  areasw  I  do  not  blame  them  for 
wanUiig  as. broad  an  operation  as  thesr 
can  get  and  aa  wide  open  as  they  can  get 
it  But  the  facts  are  that  when  you  look 
at  the  record  of  past  performance  and 
the  total  number  of  weeks  those  can- 
neries operated  in  perishables  this  last 
year  and  the  year  before— 1964.  10«3. 
1M2.  1961.  and  1960— there  Is  sinudy  no 
Justification  whatsoever  for  an  exemp- 
tion beyond  the  14  weeks  allowed  in  tblg< 
legislation. 

Mr.  C<^ELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  SIBK.  I  yield  to  the  genUcmaO] 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  wish  to  comnriilment 
my  colleague  from  California  on  the 
statement  he  has  just  made,  and  to  go 
one  step  further.  While  I  am  going  to 
support  the  committee  bill  and  the  pi»> 
vlsioos  that  are  in  it,  I  would  like  to  see 
the  exemptions  eliminated.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  very  gennous  m  eam- 
promising  the  Issue  In  order  to  get  voCea 
to  support  the  bill.  But  I  thiiA  the 
record  made  by  Mrs.  Mdtk  and  othen 
should  make  it  clear  that  exemptions  in 
this  Industrial  food  processing  field  is  a 
special  and  exertional  benefit 

Mr.  GOODEUj.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  BCr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  oppoeition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  lUce  mlntmnm  wage  t»»^« 
at  all.  but  we  have  had  them  for  some 
time.  My  position  on  this  ameiKlment 
represents  the  positiim  I  have  taken  all 
along  on  this  bill.  I  chiefly  oppcee 
minimum  wages  where  the  purchasing 
power  Is  unable  to  absorb  higher  prices. 
This  Is  Involved  when  we  bring  imder. 
minimum  wages  purely  local  businesses. 
Low  purehasing  power  in  certain  areas 
will  surely  phase  out  and  close  many 
businesses  and  create  unemployment, 
when  it  is  Impossible  to  pass  along 
higher  prices  to  the  public.  This  Is  true 
in  all  low  income  States  and  and  thou- 
sands of  low  income  pockets  in  every 
State. 

I  do  not  see,  in  this  business  of  can- 
ning, when  we  already  have  a  luittonal 
minimum  wage  law;  when  we  can  raise 
prices  and  pass  along  the  extra  oosts 
in  the  procMBing  of  these  vegetables,  to 
a  regional  or  naticmal  purehasing  pomtx, 
why  any  unemployment  is  involved  at 
all.  Canning  coverage  is  in  line  with 
the  former  tnintfwiim  wage  bills.  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  not  that  I  approve 
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m\n\m\ttn  wages,  but  In  order  to  drama- 
tize or  point  out  the  difference  between 
this  and  former  minitniim  wage  bills. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  genUenum  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Psppu]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

The  question  presented  here  is  wheth- 
er or  not  the  consuming  jmblic  of  the 
United  States  has  a  right  to  ask  men 
and  women — and  they  are  mostly  wom- 
en. I  believe— who  wortc  in  the  process- 
ing of  canning  of  food  in  its  raw  or  nat- 
ural state  in  many  of  our  States,  to  mi^ 
the  saoriflce  of  woridng  kmger  than  an 
ordinary  working  day  for  any  protracted 
period  without  being  paid  for  overtime. 
I  believe  in  general  the  people,  many 
of  them  heads  of  families,  who  work  in 
the  food  processing  industries  of  this 
country  have  the  Mune  riiAit  to  a  nor- 
mal working  day  and  the  same  right  to 
fair  basic  compensation,  that  the  other 
workers  of  this  country  have. 

This  bill  exempts  the  employer  from 
paying  overtime  to  woikers  who  woi±  in 
the  fields.  I  hope  that  exemption  will  be 
limitad  as  tlmft  goes  oo.  But  when  the 
food  gets  into  the  processing  plant,  into 
the  packing  house,  or  into  the  oannery, 
the  people  who  work  on  it  there  are 
engaged  usually  in  an  assembly  line 
process  an  industrial  operation.  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  people  who  shall  later 
enjoy  that  food  should  ask  these  pec^^e — 
as  this  amendment  would  have  them  do— 
for  3^  months  to  woiic  as  many  hours 
a  day  as  might  be  required— even  eight- 
een or  m<H« — and  receive  no  overtime 
whatsoever;  and  for  the  second  3^- 
month  period,  10  weeks,  to  receive  no 
overtime  unless  they  worked  more  than 
13  hours  a  day,  56  hours  a  week.  Why 
have  we  a  right,  as  consumers,  to  ask 
those  people  to  make  that  sacrifice? 
When  they  are  among  the  lowest  paid 
workers  of  the  country? 

Xet  the  bill  before  us  recognizes  that 
there  are  problems  in  these  processing 
and  canning  operations,  as  I  do,  and  for 
a  14-wedc  period  requires  the  payment 
of  no  overtime  imtil  the  wocker  has 
worked  more  than  10  hours  in  a  day  and 
more  than  56  hours  in  a  week. 

I  think  this  Is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
ctxicession  to  these  important  industries 
and  the  amendment  should  be  d^eated. 

CAU.    OF    THX    HOUSE 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count  Ninety-five  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum.  The  Cleric  wUl  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoUNo.  112] 
BuMtatra  HanMn.  Iow»     ICumj 

Burton,  XTUh     Hardy  Pike 

aawaon.  IM      lUbnt  iMd,  lu. 

Cotmar  Ruot  Raanlck 

Corman  Jacobs  RlTara.  8.C 

da  la  Oai«         ItecOracor  Roonay.  N.T. 

B.-lanbom  MaUllard  Thompaon.  ft  J. 

Evana.Ooto.        MarUn.  Ala.        ToU 
Ertna.  Tana.       Martin,  llaaa.     WilUama 
''raaer  MUlar  WUlla 

Oannau  UoaDar  WUaon. 

^nna  Moctoa  CharlaaH. 

Ranaan.  Idaho   Moaa  Wour 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Puck.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  HJl.  13713.  and  finding  Itself 
without  a  quonun.  he  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  394  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  reached  the  point  of  voting.  Let 
me  say  very  simply  that  apparently  a 
great  many  of  the  comments  made  in 
objection  to  this  amendment  are  from 
what  might  be  termed  window-box  farm- 
en.  We  have  a  serious  situation  in  the 
farm  areas  with  reference  to  this  prob- 
lem of  perishable  commodities. 

My  proposal  Is  a  compromise.  It  does 
not  restore  the  fuU  14-week  periods.  It 
provides  for  two  10-week  periods  com- 
parable to  the  exemptions  that  are  pro- 
vided for  overtime  in  the  present  law. 
The  processors  are  presently  covered  by 
the  minimum  wage.  This  is  simply  an 
amendment  to  help  them  adjust  over  a 
period  of  time  to  full  inclusion  of  over- 
time for  their  workers. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  statistics 
that  have  been  used  over  and  over  again 
with  relation  to  the  alleged  fact  that  we 
do  not  need  this  are  overall  canning  sta- 
tistics. They  include  everything  from 
soup  to  nuts  that  go  into  cans.  These 
are  the  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  for  all 
of  the  pork  and  beans  and  every  other 
item  that  is  canned.  When  you  consider 
perishable  items  alone,  they  do  need  this 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  con- 
centrated on  perishable  commodities.  It 
is  a  critical  amendment,  and  I  ask  for 
your  support  of  it. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
HJl.  1S713  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  is.  in  my  opinion,  essen- 
tially a  good  bill.  However.  I  find  it  most 
obJecticHiable  in  its  design  to  cut  in  half 
the  present  28-week  provision  exempt- 
ing agricultural  processing  employees 
who  are  working  on  perishable  products. 
There  is  little  that  I  can  add  to  my 
previous  statement  on  page  A3014  in  the 
dally  CoNGRBssiOKia  RBcoao  ot  April  6, 
1966.  but  I  do  want  to  reaffirm  my  por- 
tion in  support  of  the  proposition  that 
this  exemption  should  remain  un- 
changed. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  provlsicm  will  not 
only  work  a  hardship  on  the  processors 
of  perishable  products,  but  that  it  will 
also  jeopardise  the  very  existence  of  com- 
panies such  as  Big  Horn  Canning  Co., 
located  in  the  qwrsely  p<H}ulated  area 
of  Cowley,  Wyo..  where  as  a  physical  and 
practical  matter  labor  is  not  available 
during  the  season  of  harvesting  and 
processing  of  perishable  quanUtles.  The 
original  Intent  of  the  overtime  provisions 
of  the  F»ir  Labor  Standards  Act,  as  I 
imderstand  them.  Is  to  encourage  em- 
ployers to  se^  out  unemployed  people  In 
the  labor  mai^et  rather  than  continue 


operation  with  already  overwoiiced  and 
fully  employed  people.  In  sltuatloDs 
such  as  the  one  at  hand,  the  labor  mar- 
ket is  already  exhausted  and  the  result 
is  to  place  such  companies  in  an  un- 
competitive position  In  an  extremely 
competitive  industry. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sincerely  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will 
vote  to  retain  the  present  ex^nption. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  insert  for  your  con- 
sideration a  memorandum  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Canners  Association, 
along  with  the  very  excellent  letter  from 
Reynold  H.  Peterson,  president  of  the 
Big  Horn  Canning  Co.,  which  summar- 
izes the  situation  at  hand;  also,  the  let- 
ter I  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Dent 
subcommittee  on  this  subject: 

Bu  Hoait  CajnnMo  Co., 
Cowley,  Wyo..  February  14, 1966. 
Ra    Jaa.    RooacTelt    B.A.     10618;    Patuck 

McNaicaka  S.  1988. 
Hon.  TtKO  RoNCAUo, 
House  of  Representativet, 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

Dkab  Tkwo;  The  Dent  Subcommittee  ot 
the  Houae  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  la  preaenUy  reviewing  the  wage  and 
houra  bUl  that  waa  reported  to  the  'Houm 
laat  aeaalon.  Thla  meana  that  all  aectlona 
of  the  leglalatlon  are  open  for  reconsidera- 
tion. 

(1)  I  am  fearful  that  the  above  bill  will 
be  rewritten  ao  that  7(b)(3)  and  7(c), 
that  allow  canners  of  seaaonal  and  perlahabla 
freah  frulta  and  vegetables  38  waeks  of  «i- 
onptlons  from  overtime  ao  that  a  single  14 
week  period  of  exemption  limited  to  10  hours 
a  day  and  48  hours  a  week  would  be  avail- 
able. The  House  bill  would  fiuther  restrict 
the  exemption  to  what  someone  that  knows 
nothing  about  it  to  what  they  call  "highly 
perlahable"  commodltiea. 

(3)  Would  repeal  the  "area  of  producttan" 
exemption. 

(S)  The  House  bill  wo\Ud  raise  the  Indus- 
trial minimum  wage  to  $1.40  an  hour  In  July, 
1986;  $1.60  an  hour  In  July,  1967;  and  I1.7S 
an  hour  In  July  1968,  and  would  place  agri- 
cultural labor  under  a  minimum  wage  of 
$1.15  in  July.  1988.  and  $1.35  an  hour  In 
July,  1988. 

(4)  The  Senate  bill  would  require  the  pay- 
ment of  double  time  after  48  houra  a  weak 
thla  year,  47  hours  next  year,  48  hours  the 
following  year,  and  46  hours  thereafter,  un- 
less exemptions  otherwise  apply. 

1.  OoDgreaa  recognized  the  necessity  fcr 
the  seasonal  t^nwtwg  exemptions  when  the 
law  waa  passed  In  1938  and  Congress  bss 
resistad  every  effort  since  that  time  to  repeal 
or  modify  these  proviaiona  of  the  FL8A.  The 
propwalng  of  perlahable  agricultural  crops 
requires  prompt  handling  from  the  field  and 
through  the  csuuiary.  Ripening  is  controlled 
by  nature  and  cropa  muat  be  canned  without 
delay  when  ready.  Quality  can  only  be 
achieved  by  tlila  action  and  the  consximers* 
interest  must  be  protected. 

a.  Canning  is  an  Industry  Including  many 
relatlTely  smaU  biistnsasss  located  in  rural 
agricultural  snvlronmants  and  should  not  be 
subjactad  to  the  labor  standards  or  urbsn 
Industnaliaatlon. 

3.  Tbs  Imposition  of  penalty  overtime  at 
any  time  during  the  canning  of  fresh  perish- 
able agricultural  products  would  not  be  effec- 
tive In  s|»eMHog  employment  as  the  Industry 
presently  offers  ssasonal  jobs  to  aTailabls 
qualified  workwa  to  the  ««»Ti.«iii«  extent 
practical. 

4.  The  seasonal  ezampttons  apply  only  to 
parUhable  cropa  that  must  be  prooasssd  when 
harvested.  Highly  parlahabla  crops  such  ss 
peas.  oom.  green  beans,  tomatoes,  pssrtiss, 
aprloots.  eharrlaa  and  phuas  cannot  be  stcced 
for  later  canning. 
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I.  hm  full  38  wetikM  autfaodaad  by  the 
present  law  are  needed  in  hiffrtllng  the  sea- 
nnal  crops  tliat  perlodicaUin  mature  from 
(prlng  through  the  fall.  1 1 

8.  The  proposed  legislation  k^ill  add  signlfl- 
esntly  to  canners'  cost  of  qieratlon  with- 
out achieving  the  stated  purpose  "to  reduce 
unemployment  and  to  strengthen  the 
toonomy  by  a  better  dlstrl^ption  of  work 
prssently  performed."  Hlgb^f  prices  to  the 
animate  cousimier  will  necessarily  result. 

Li^t  season  worlOng  und^  7(b)  (8)  and 
T(c)  as  is,  we  were  unable  to  secure  the 
belp  needed  at  our  Cowley,  Wyoming  plant. 
Which  you  can  confirm  with  the  Wyoming 
Employment  Service  if  you  wish. 

TsMO,  I  am  asking  your  susport  in  retain- 
ing the  exemptions  that  now  ^iist  as  It  would 
be  impossible  for  ua  to  operate  under  a  time 
and  one  half  for  overtime  oypt  tarty  hows 
per  week.  | 

We  have  been  operating  oul-' plant  at  Cow- 
ley for  40  years,  since  1926,  and  we  liave 
many  letters  in  our  files  froc^  young  people, 
fathers  and  mothers  tliankinj  us  for  the  em- 
ployment we  have  given  themi  iind  their  chil- 
dren during  the  sxunmer,  milch  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  earn  enqitgh  to  go  back 
to  college.  1 1 

Please  don't  let  the  only  canning  plant  In 
Wyoming  be  legislated  out  of  business. 

I  am  sure  you  understand  our  problem  and 
would  appreciate  hearing  frb^  you  and  If 
ve  can  depend  on  your  support  in  retain- 
ing oiu"  present  exemptions.  :1  am  enclosing 
a  list  of  members  of  full  committee. 

My  best  regard  to  you  and  oiour  staff. 
Youn  very  truly,  [1 

RrrifOLD  M.  PZTEBSOM. 

Memorandum  to:  Senators  anq  Congressmen 

from  Rocky  Mountain  reaon. 
Prom:  Rocky  Mountain  CaJin»s  Association. 
Re  H  Jl.  8259  and  S.  1986.  {  | 

Our  industry  In  the  rocky  Uaountaln  area 
U  genuinely  worried  about  HJt.  8259  and 
8.  1986  which  would  seriously  ciui»il  the 
long-established  overtime  ex^ptlons  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  for  processors 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetablf<. 

Presently  there  are  two  exitaptlons.  One 
U  found  in  Section  7(c)  of  «ie  Act  which 
glTes  processors  of  seasonal  eftmmodlties  14 
weeks  without  penalty  overtime.  The  bills 
would  repeal  this  section.        J  i 

The  other  exemption  is  in  siction  7(b)  (8) 
which  permits  14  weeks  oflrreedom  from 
overtime  up  to  maxlmtim  oi[l3  hours  per 
ilty  and  66  hours  per  week.  Itie  bills  would 
wjulre  time  and  a  half  after  10  hours  per 
day  and  48  hours  a  week. 

WhUe  I  know  you  are  awarel  of  some  of  the 
wsaons  why  Congress,  provided  these  when 
Pwelng  the  Act  In  1938  I  sJiovUd  Uke  to 
»llude  to  them  for  the  me?e  purpose  of 
presenting  the  matter  to  you] !  Firstly,  fruit 
MKl  vegetable  ripening  Is  coitrolled  by  na- 
t'ne  They  require  Immediate  processing  If 
l»lgh  quality  canned  food  is  IM  be  produced, 
l^uee-fourths  of  oxir  cannmg  plants  are 
■Ituated  In  small  communlQes  where  all 
tmiable  labor  la  used  during  harvest  and 
Pfocesalng  time.  Employment  cannot  be 
•pwad  because  additional  w&kers  are  not 
knllable.  Thus  the  usual  olijtoctlve  of  such 
legislation  could  not  be  achle^ad  but  canners 
•ottW  be  seriously  penalized  t  ij  a  matter  over 
vhich  they  have  no  control.      i 

Profits  are  meager  in  our  li^flustry  and  we 
•*ed  our  members  what  per  cent  of  their 
WW  profit  would  be  taken  by  higher  labor 
«««  were  the  two  bills  to  be  ♦nacted. 

rouowlng  u  a  tsbulatlon  of  iboM  respood- 
taisofar:  ^^^ 


*"ttber  of  canning 
oompamea: 
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And  one  smaUer  prooeaaor  Hdd  3  % . 

During  the  last  thirty  years  the  number 
of  canning  plants  in  Montana.  Wyoming. 
Colorado  and  Utah  haa  dwindled  from  aome 
50  canneries  to  23  at  present.  It  is  evident 
that  such  an  effect  on  profits  would  present 
a  serious  financial  problem  to  our  Industry. 

While  our  industry  is  not  relatively  large, 
we  purchased  fresh  fruits  and  vegetablea 
from  2,869  growers  in  the  four  states  last 
year,  paying  them  $5,095,790.  During  the 
operating  season  oxix  plants  had  6,059  em- 
ployees and  paid  an  annual  payroll  of  $5,- 
196,484.  Other  purchases  totaled  $10,759,676 
or  a  total  of  $21,051,850  excluding  taxes.  In 
the  rural  areas  this  econcHnlc  stimilus  is  of 
considerable  Importance. 

We  would  appreciate  if  you  will  give  care- 
ful conslderaUon  to  opposing  the  proposed 
curtailment  of  these  exemptions. 

Nelson  W.  Aujbich, 
Executive  Vice  President,  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Canners  Association. 

Augttbt  8. 1965. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  House  that  there  are  14  weeks 
of  overtime  allowance  in  this  bill  as  we 
now  have  it,  without  the  amendment  for 
perishable  goods. 

The  factor  of  perishability  as  a  justifi- 
cation to  continue  the  wage  and  over- 
time exemptions  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  is  no  longer  applicable. 

In  the  early  days,  the  canning  indus- 
try was  a  salvage  operation  In  which  raw 
products  not  sold  on  the  fresh  market 
went  into  tins.  Today,  this  is  changed. 
With  few  exceptions,  every  ton  of  prod- 
uct packed  Is  produced  especially  for 
canning  through  direct  ownership  by  the 
processor  or  through  contractual  ar- 
rangements between  growers  and  proc- 
essors. 

As  a  result  of  such  vertical  integra- 
tion three  major  developments  have  oc- 
curred which  have  reduced  peri^bility 
to  a  minor  problem: 

First.  The  first  is  the  creation  of  spe- 
cialized varieties  and  strains  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  They  have  stressed  big 
yields,  reduced  waste,  staggering  of 
planting,  and  a  host  of  other  charac- 
teristics which  have  made  possible  sta- 
bility in  the  handling  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  raw  product. 

Second.  The  chemical  industry  has 
produced  a  series  of  products  intended 
exclusively  for  processing  which  have 
been  designed  to  Increase  yields  and 
durability,  and  to  fit  the  particular  proc- 
essing procedures  said  requirements. 

Third.  Tremendous  strides  have  oc- 
curred In  the  mechanization  of  raw  prod- 
uct production.  Planters,  transplanters, 
cultivators,  harvesters,  viners,  viner- 
feeders,  truck  loaders,  and  many  other 
items  all  help  to  speed  raw  products  to 
the  processing  plant  with  minimum  ef- 
fect on  the  condition  of  the  product 
Com,  carrots,  beets,  bush  beans,  peas, 
lima  beans,  and  so  forth,  are  now  picked 
by  machine  instead  of  by  hand. 

Fourth.  Cooling  or  holding  rooms  are 
maintained  to  hold  the  peak  time  pick- 
ings and  provide  a  uniform  product  flow. 
Today,  green  beans  can  easily  be  held  for 
7  days  between  picking  and  processing. 
All  other  major  processing  vegetables 
can  be  held  for  a  like  period  with  the 
exception  of  peas  and  com.  In  the  case 
of  fruits,  many  can  be  held  for  weeks 


and  months,  such  as  apples  and  pears. 
before  being  processed.  The  same  is 
true  of  olives  and  pickles. 

In  addition  to  the  vast  changes  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  easier  movement 
of  the  raw  products  from  the  fields  to 
the  processing  plants  have  removed  the 
need  for  the  exemptions. 

We  have  In  this  country  over  3  million 
miles  of  highways  and  freeways  which 
are  constantly  being  improved.  Like- 
wise, there  have  been  considerable  Im- 
provements in  truck  equipment.  Truck 
construction  employing  strong,  light- 
weight materials,  and  hydraulic  drive 
minimizes  damage  to  fragile  shipments. 
Moreover,  the  availablUty  of  large  fleets 
of  trucks  on  flexible  but  precise  schedules 
eases  the  flow  of  the  products.  Mechan- 
ical refrigeration  in  tmcks  offers  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  flexibility 
ranging  from  normal  to  subnormal 
temperatures.  The  use  of  trailers  now 
makes  it  possible  to  park  the  product  In 
trailers  in  the  loading  zones  of  the  plant 
for  convenient  unloading  at  a  later  time. 

Thus,  the  revolution  that  has  charac- 
terized changes  in  agricultural  handling 
and  processing  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  trucking  of  the  product. 

In  short,  the  relationship  between 
growing  and  processing  has  become 
sclentiflc  and  rational  since  the  era  of 
peaks  and  valleys  that  characterized  the 
flow  of  the  raw  products  when  the  FLSA 
exemptions  were  enacted  In  1938.  In 
view  of  the  developments  cited,  which 
reduce  perishability  problems  almost  to 
the  vanishing  point,  there  Is  no  need  nor 
justiflcatlon  for  continuing  these  exemp- 
tions. Certainly  then,  the  14-week  ex- 
emption, with  overtime  after  10  hours  a 
day  or  48  hours  a  week,  as  provided  in 
HiL  13712,  is  more  than  adequate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  OoodkllI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "nays"  ia>> 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chahman  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Oogosll 
and  Mr.  Dknt. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellets 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  145,  noes 
162. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  n? 

AmNDKKMT  OVmBt  BT  MB.  OOWKXXO 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oowmvo:  Qa 
page  41,  after  Una  30,  insert  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  SecUon  13(a)  (S)  oif  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  '(A)'  Inunedlately 
after  'any  employee  employed  In',  and  by 
Inserting  immediately  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  such  section  the  foUowlng: 
',  or  (B)  the  proceHtng  of  any  kind  of  tfiaU- 
flah  or  cmetacea'." 

Mr.  DOWNINO.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members.  I  suppose  one  could  can  this 
the  oyster  shucking,  erab  Tpifirtng 
amendment 
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Hummn  belncs  make  mlsUkea,  and  tn 
my  opinion  the  Congress  made  a  mis- 
take in  1961  when  it  Included  for  the 
first  time  the  shellfish  Industry  under 
the  minimum  wage. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  would 
be,  if  It  Is  adopted,  to  immediately  put 
back  to  work  himdreds — ^yes,  thou- 
sands—of people  who  are  now  on  the 
welfare  rolls  because  they  were  forced 
there  by  the  Imposition  of  the  ipinimiim 
wage. 

Prior  to  1961  all  employees  engaged  In 
onshore  shellfish  proceeslng  were  ex- 
empt from  coverage  under  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act,  and  I  believe  that 
dev^pments  in  the  shellfish  industry 
over  the  past  5  years  have  demonstrated 
that  we  should  restore  this  exemption 
for  employees  engaged  in  the  processing 
of  shellfish. 

The  application  of  the  minimimi  wage 
to  the  shellfish  industry  in  1961  has 
forced  the  industry  into  a  severe  eco- 
nomic crisis.  Many  shellfish  businesses 
have  had  to  close  down  over  the  past  5 
years  because  they  were  simply  unable  to 
pay  the  statutory  costs.  Serious  unem- 
ployment has  resulted  throughout  the 
industry  because  so  many  firms  have 
been  forced  to  lay  off  their  employees. 

In  my  own  district,  for  example,  which 
is  the  First  Congressional  District  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  Virginia  Crab  Packers  Asso- 
ciation has  compared  employment  levels 
in  1961  with  1965. 

I  ask  Members  to  listen  to  this:  Among 
the  16-member  businesses,  907  crab  pick- 
ers were  employed  in  1961.  In  1965  the 
total  employment  had  dropped  to  589, 
and  they  tell  me  it  will  drop  another  25 
percent  this  year. 

I  will  not  take  my  colleague's  time  to 
dte  employment  figures  for  all  of  these 
firms,  but  I  will  take  one  of  them  as  an 
example,  and  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  fair 
example.  One  seafood  firm  in  Virginia 
emjdoyed  100  crab  pickers  in  1961  and 
60  in  1965.  They  told  me  by  telephone 
yesterday  they  are  now  onploylng  35. 
They  have  gone  from  100  employees  to  35 
onployees  in  5  years'  time.  This  is  not 
Just  true  in  Virginia.  The  hardships 
exist  in  almost  every  State.  For  ex- 
ample, in  North  Caroliim  the  crab  pack- 
ing industry  shut  down  ccmipletely  for 
a  while  when  the  minimum  wage  esca- 
lated to  $1.25  last  year.  Crabbing  is  a 
major  factor  in  North  Carolina's  com- 
mercial fishing  industry  and  it  is  ob- 
viously Rsmiptomatlc  of  the  severe  eco- 
nomic pressures. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  will  yield  to  me. 

ICr.DOWNINO.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Nortii  Carolina. 

Mr.  UENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  oonunend  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia for  his  very  informative,  knowl- 
edgeable, and  persuasive  reasoning  as  to 
why  hia  ammdment  should  be  adopted. 
Unfortunately.  Mr.  Chairman  and  ladiee 
and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  the  mon- 
bershlp  of  this  House  doee  not  recognlw 
the  problem  confronted  by  the  seafood 
Industry  od  shore  in  shelling  of  crabs, 
picking  of  shrimp,  shelling  of  (qrsters,  and 
shelling  of  scallops  and  other  seafood  of 


that  kind.  It  la  a  fact,  as  the  gentleman 
so  clearly  stated,  in  North  Carolina  when 
the  minimum  wage  was  escalated  to  the 
point  it  is  now  for  this  particular  seg- 
meat  of  our  total  seafood  Industry  we 
had  to  close  down  the  industry.  We  hear 
these  impassioned  pleas  to  use  the  re- 
sources of  the  sea  to  feed  the  hungry 
of  the  world.  We  hear  this  every  day  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  other  body  and  in  the  news  media. 
Yet  we  are  inevitably  heading  in  the  di- 
rection where  we  are  going  to  thwart  and 
destroy  our  own  efforts  to  feed  the 
himgry  of  the  world  with  the  resources 
of  the  sea.  I  hope  the  ladles  and  gentle- 
men of  this  House  will  seriously  consider 
this  amendment  which  is  necessary  to  all 
of  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Gulf  coast,  and 
the  Pacific  coast  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  and  I  hope  they 
will  respond  favorably. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  only  take  half  a 
minute  to  say  to  the  House  that  this  Is 
not  new  material  added  to  the  bill  by  our 
committee.  What  this  amendment  does 
is  it  strikes  from  the  present  Tninitnnm 
wage  law  provisions  put  in  in  1961.  This 
Industry  is  already  covered  under  the 
law  as  it  now  exists.  This  amendment 
would  remove  this  industry  from  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  In  order  to  clear 
up  the  matter  of  the  closing  down  of 
the  crab  Industry,  I  would  like  to  give  you 
the  facts.  A  typical  report  received  on 
the  closing  down  of  the  crab  processing 
Industry  in  North  Carolina  referred  to 
by  the  previous  speaker  shows  that  18 
plants  shut  theii  doors  on  Septeoodber  3, 
1965,  because  of  the  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  to  $1.25,  throwing  1,800 
workers  out  of  work.  An  investigation 
disclosed  that  17  of  the  18  plants  had 
actually  closed,  but  all  except  one  had 
reopened  wltliln  the  month  and  the  last 
one  opened  within  6  weeks.  All  they  had 
done  was  a  little  cleaning  up  at  the 
plants. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Vh-ginla  [Itlr.  Dowkiho]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMZirOBCXNT    OVmXD    BT    MB.    OOODKLL 

Mr.  OOODELL.  iAt.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oooosix:  On 
page  40,  linea  3  and  4,  BtrUte  out  the  worda 
"(other  than  an  industry  deecrlbed  in  sub- 
■ectlon  (d))." 

On  page  40,  line  10.  strike  out  the  word 
"employed"  and  Inaert  the  foUowlng:  "em- 
ployed: Provided,  That  In  any  place  of  em- 
ployment In  which  the  ezemptlon«  provided 
In  thla  subsection  and  subsection  (d)  both 
apply  to  employees,  the  number  of  exempt 
workweeks  provided  by  this  subsection  ahaU 
not  eu«ed  ten  In  any  calendar  year,  which 
shall  be  In  addition  to  the  ten  exempt  work- 
weeks provided  by  subsection  (d)." 

On  page  40.  line  11  through  page  41,  Une 
IS,  sttlke  out  all  of  subsection  (d)  and  In- 
sert the  following  new  subsection  (d) : 

"(d)  in  the  ease  of  an  employer  •ngaged 
in  the  first  prooesslng  of  milk,  buttsmllk. 
whey,  skimmed  milk,  or  cream  Into  dairy 
products  or  in  the  oompresatng  ot  cotton,  or 


In  the  prooesslng  of  opttonseed.  or  In  tks 
processing  of  sugarbeets.  sugarbeet  mnlsisss. 
sugarouns.  or  mapto  sap,  into  sugar  (but  mot 
refined  sxigar)  or  into  sirup,  the  ptmiakam 
of  subsBotlon  (a)  shaU  not  ^>ply  to  his  «n. 
ployess  in  any  place  of  employment  where  be 
is  so  engaged;  and  In  the  case  of  an  employv 
engaged  In  the  first  processing  of,  or  in  can- 
nlng  or  packing,  perishable  or  seasonal  fresh 
fruits  or  vegetables,  or  In  the  first  processing, 
within  the  area  of  production  (as  defined  by 
the  8ecret€U7),  of  any  agricultural  or  horti- 
ctiltural  commodity  during  seasonal  open- 
tlons,  or  In  handling,  slaughtering,  cx'  dress- 
ing potiltry  or  Uvestock,  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a) .  dxirlng  a  period  or  periods  of  not 
more  than  ten  workweeks  In  the  aggregate  la 
any  calendar  year,  shall  not  apply  to  his  em- 
ployees In  any  place  of  employment  where  he 
is  so  engaged." 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
previous  one.  It  would  do  essentially  the 
same  thing,  with  one  major  exception. 
My  previous  amendment  eliminated  a 
reduction  In  the  hours  per  day  and  the 
hours  per  week. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  14-week 
exemption,  the  processor  is  permitted  the 
12-hour  day  and  56  hours  per  week. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  original  amend- 
ment I  attempted  to  restore  this  12-hour- 
day  and  56-hour-week  exemption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  con- 
forms to  the  provisions  of  the  present 
bill.  It  will  limit  the  hours  to  a  10-hour 
day  and  to  a  48-hour  week.  It  would 
extend  two  lO-week  exemptions  to  the 
processors. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable amendment  and  I  would  hope 
that  it  can  be  accepted  as  an  even  fur- 
ther compromise  of  my  last  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  has  been 
discussed  rather  thoroughly.  It  is  Just 
another  probe  into  the  same  wound.  It 
Is  the  same  amendment  that  we  had 
before  us  previously.  We  have  already 
gone  through  the  motions  of  a  vote.  It 
is  the  same  20-week  amendment,  proving 
again  the  statements  made  a  while  ago 
that  they  could  not  exist  unless  they  had 
unlimited  overtime  emd  that  they  can 
exist  with  limited  overtime. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  after  due  deliberation 
and  consideration  of  the  matters  con- 
tained In  the  amendment,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  down  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ooodell]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  have 
it. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand the  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  chair- 
man aiwointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Ooookll 
and  Mr.  Dint. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were— ayes  70, 
noes  127. 
.  ,Sb  the  amendmoit  was  rejected. 

AjczwDiczirr  omazD  bt  m.  coluxs 
Mr.  COLLIER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offtf 
an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follow  i 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr|.  Colxikb:  Page 
}7.  after  Une  3,  Insert  the]  ifoUowlng  new 
psragrsph:  P 

-(3)  Section  18  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
iBserOng  after  paragraph  (1])  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph  In  Ueu  of  thei  paragraph  re- 
pealed by  secUon  30e(b)(l)  ^f  this  Act: 

"■(12)  any  employee  emplb^ed  by  any  es- 
tablishment engaged  in  selfV-servlce,  coin- 
operated  laundering  or  cleaning  U  such 
ectabllshment  has  an  annual  gross  volume 
of  Mies  of  lees  than  «40,000;  oR" 


gentleman 

j  is  recognized 

his  amend- 


•111. 

;t  is  typical 
:e  a  typical 

in  any  town 

Ities,  and  let  us 
a  hardware 
ire,  perhaps 
mdromat. 
.tessen,  the 
ire,  and  the 
le  of  busl- 
in  a  year. 


The     CHAIRMAN.     __ 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Coluxr 
for  5  minutes  in  support 
ment. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  fthftim^fln  and 
my  colleagues,  we  have  tfoen  told  that 
this  bill  does  not  cover  the  mom  and 
pop  type  of  business.  Wh^  that  is  sub- 
stantially true,  actually  it  Is  not. 

So  my  amendment  wouM  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  eliminate  ^pat  is  a  rank 
discrimination  in  this  conp^pt  of  cover- 
age of  the  minimum  wag 

Let  me  cite  an  example 
to  Illustrate  what  I  mean. 
tnie  of  small  business  bL 
or  village  in  the  United  Si 
lay  we  have  a  drugstore; 
(tore,  an  independent  food 
sn  appliance  store,  and  a  1l 

Under  this  bill,  if  the  del 
appliance  store,  the  food 
luudware  store  does  a  vol 
ness  of  up  to  $100,000  grw  -•  -  .,— , 
they  would  not  be  cover^  under  the 
bill.  With  that  I  have  no  argument.  But 
the  laundromat  on  the  Baoff  block  could 
do  $20,000  gross  a  year  and  It  is  in  fact 
covered. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  to  g^  any  further 
In  trying  to  convince  onei  that  this  is. 
In  fact,  discrimination  akid  defies  or 
flaunts  the  so-called  ma-and-pa  concept 
of  Immunity  under  this  bit. 

To  give  you  a  litle  idea  what  the  broad 
picture  in  this  area  is,  the  jaoin-operated 
laundry  and  drycleanlng 
Pdses  36,000  stores  in  the  , 
tnd  it  is  operated  by  25,000 
industry's  annual  gross  vol 
Iwndry  service  is  currenl 
This  averages  less  than  $. 
Pwa  per  coin-operated  sto: 
for  coin-operated   dryclei 
mated  at  $225  million  in 
Tbe  average  annual  gross 
<lry-cleanlng    store    woul( 
125,000. 

What  are  we  talking  abo| 
ttoo  with  this  thing?     _ 
»ould  say  that  were  it  noi 
Witt  the  laundry  business 
atly  Is  satisfied  with  tl 
ttey  are.  I  do  not  want  to  s^„^  u  i^ou— 
me  coin-operated  laundry  paoplo  are  not. 
"»  only  reason  I  have  singled  this  out 
•nd  established 

Mr.ARENDS.  Mr.  Chaljiian,  I  make 
"*  point  of  order  that  a  qi^rum  is  not 
present. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The 
^i.     [After  counting.]     oiAty- 
*nu)ers  are  present,  not  a  (Quorum. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
wat  the  Conunittee  do  now  i :  se 
Itenand  teUera. 


lustry  com- 
ited  States, 
Owners.  The 
(xe  for  coln- 
525mllli(m. 
$.000  annual 
The  gross 
Bng  is  estl- 
I  0,000  stores. 
ir  each  coin- 
be    about 

in  oonnec- 
ddentally,  I 
|for  the  fact 
br  86  appar- 
I  bill— and  if 
turbthem — 


Chair    will 
Sixty -seven 


On  that 


Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Albkrt  and 
Mr.  Ahcnds. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were— ayes  3, 
noes  108. 
So  the  motion  was  rejected. 
The     CHAIRIiiAN.    A     quorum     Is 
present. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
CoLLixH]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
gret that  the  minority  whip  made  the 
point  of  order,  because  I  have  explained 
my  amendment  as  well  as  I  know  how, 
and  now  we  have  a  larger  group  to  listen 
to  the  eloquent  opposition  that  I  antic- 
ipate from  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  and  seriously,  I  be- 
lieve this  does  represent  an  area  of 
discrimination  in  the  concept  which  the 
cooamlttee  has  otherwise  carried  out  in 
excluding  the  "mom  and  pop"  type  of 
business.  I  would  hope  by  putting  this 
restriction  on  it — as  I  have  done  in  this 
amendment— that  this  House  will  adopt 
the  amendment  In  fairness  to  one  small 
segment  of  the  business  community  that 
is  being  discriminated  against  in  this  bill. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  recommend  that  the  Members  re- 
view the  remarks  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject made  yesterday.  The  record  is  very 
clear.  The  committee  rejected  the  same 
proposal. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  Uke  to  have 
an  explanation  from  someone  as  to  why 
there  have  been  the  dilatory  tactics 
which  have  Just  been  undertaken  on  the 
part  of  the  majority.  Is  it  a  diQXMltion 
to  stretch  out  consideration  of  this  bill, 
perhaps  to  go  into  the  night? 

Only  a  short  time  ago,  we  had  a  quo- 
rum call,  initiated  by  the  majority,  and 
now  we  have  Just  had  a  delaying  tactic 
in  the  nature  of  a  teller  vote  on  a  motion 
for  the  Committee  to  rise. 

What  Is  taking  place?  Can  the  gentle- 
man teU  me? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  say  that  I  am 
probably  the  wrong  man  to  answer  this 
question,  because  we  are  not  indulging  in 
the  practice.  However,  when  one  fights 
fire  one  fights  fire.  There  was  proposed 
a  dilatory  tactic.  We  found  this  was 
needed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  the  stretchout 
started  on  the  majority  side  a  short  time 
ago  with  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  DENT.    We  are  not  interested  in 
stretching  the  argiunent.    I  say  to  the 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
we  have  no  amendments.    We  are  ready 
to  rise  and  to  vote,  If  the  other  side  Is 
ready. 
Mr.  OROSS.    Ready  to  do  what? 
Mr.  DENT.    We  are  ready  to  vote. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Tlie  vote  Just  taken  by 
the  majority  was  against  the  Committee 
rising. 

Mr.  DENT.  We  had  before  us  an 
amendment.    Tlie  gentleman  would  not 


accuse  us  of  bdng  unfair  to  the  gentle- 
man, would  he? 

Mr.  OROSS.  Does  the  gentlonan 
from  Illinois  wish  to  ccmtribute  to  this? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  contribute  to  a  discussion 
of  my  amendment,  but  not  to  the  issue 
spedflcally  In  question  here. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlanan  yield? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OOODKLL.  I  am  a  bit  surprised 
to  hear  someone  call  an  effort  to  have 
a  quorum  on  the  floor  to  hear  an  impor- 
tant amendment  a  dilatory  tactic.  In 
this  instance  there  was  a  request  for  a 
quorum  call,  to  have  a  quorum  of  our 
M^nbers,  a  mere  100  In  the  Committee, 
to  listen  to  Important  debate  and  to  dis- 
pose of  important  amendments.  The 
Chair  counted  65  Members  present  We 
should  not  be  voting  on  Important  leg- 
islation of  this  nature  with  65  Members, 
out  of  the  435. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  insist  that  we 
have  more  than  65  of  the  435  Members 
presoit  is  not  engaging  In  dilatory 
tactics. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield,  so  that  I  may  answer 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentl«nan 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  If  we  did  not  know  each 
other  around  here,  and  if  this  were  not 
an  open  book,  we  would  understand  this 
great  plea,  but  we  know  the  Chairman 
caimot  go  into  your  cloakroom  and  get 
the  bojrs. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    In  Just  a  minute. 

It  seems  to  me  there  were  a  goodly 
number  on  the  majority  side  who  were 
parked  out  in  the  Speaker's  lounge  a 
little  while  ago. 

Mr.  DENT.   That  Is  right. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COIUER.  If  we  may,  I  should 
like  to  briefly  get  back  to  my  amendment. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  said  that  this  amendment, 
which  I  have  offered,  was  disposed  of 
yesterday.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  there  is  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  amendment  which  I  offered 
and  the  one  which  was  defeated  yester- 
day, which  would  have  general^r  em- 
braced the  entire  area  of  hospitals  and 
all  types  of  laundries. 

My  amendment  is  specifically  directed 
to  the  so-called  "mom  and  pop"  laundro- 
mat. I  do  not  believe  it  was  diq>08ed  of 
yesterday.  I  would  have  had  some 
reservations  about  voting  for  the  amend- 
ment which  the  gentleman  said  was  H<i- 
posed  of  yesterday— In  fact,  I  did  not 
support  it. 

I  believe  the  area  to  which  my  amend- 
ment is  directed  is  a  different  area.  I 
believe  this  bears  a  rank  discrimination, 
in  dealing  with  one  segment,  as  I  said 
before,  of  the  local  business  community. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
would  see  fit  to  adopt  the  amendment 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Hie  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  oSered  by  the  gentleman 
from  ZlUnols  (Mr.  CoLunl. 

Hie  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  or- 
der to  save  time,  according  to  the  desires 
of  my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  OB088],  I  should  like  to  ask  If 
there  are  any  more  amendments  to  title 
n. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  do  I  have  to  do 
wlththat7 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  three  at 
the  desk. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to 
Utlen? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  ot  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  many  amendments 
are  at  the  desk  now? 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  three 
amendments  at  the  desk,  but  the  number 
depends  on  whether  or  not  others  desire 
to  offer  any. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
title  n  close  In  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AIRNDKKNT  OWrWMMO  >T  Kit.  WATaON 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Clialrman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wathom:  On 
page  44,  delete  lines  3  through  15. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  first  like  to  apologize  to  my  es- 
teemed friend  who  has  been  handling  the 
blU  for  not  presenting  him  with  a  copy  of 
this  amendment.  However,  It  Is  a  very 
slmi^  one.  Just  deleting  section  210  so 
as  to  allow  the  restaurant  industry  to  re- 
main b^ond  the  purview  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  law,  as  they  have  been  over 
the  past  year. 

I  want  to  assure  all  of  you  that  in  this 
drama  of  fighting  poverty  or  breaking 
the  cycle  of  poverty  there  hsis  to  be  some- 
one who  comes  along  and  appeals  to  you 
to  show  some  consideration  for  the  con- 
suming public.  I  have  no  financial  In- 
terest In  the  restaurant  Industry  at  all. 
I  am  a  patron  of  It,  Just  as  most  of  you 
ladles  and  gentlemen  are.  However,  I 
hope  we  will  be  a  little  considerate  of  Uie 
unique  factors  Involved  In  that  particular 
Industry. 

First  of  all.  they  are  not  In  competition 
with  any  other  Industry.  They  are  in 
competition  with  the  housewife.  If  the 
prices  become  so  high  In  the  restaurants 
as  to  become  prohibitive,  then  you  are 
g(dng  to  find  the  worker  carrying  a  lunch 
paU  or  else  returning  home  In  order  to 
eat  Secondly— and  I  think  this  Is  an 
Important  consideration — the  restaurant 
Industry  is  not  nigaged  in  interstate  ean- 
merce  by  and  large.  Simply  because  we 
have  a  little  restaurant  down  In  South 
Carolina  or  In  your  home  area  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  In  competition  with  the 
Waldorf  In  New  York  or  the  Brown  Derby 
In  Los  Angeles.  If  you  have  a  need  for 
a  meal,  you  are  gcdng  to  eat  where  you 
are.'  Addftionally.  I  am  afraid  this  bill 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  dif- 
ferences In  the  costs  of  living  In  the  vari- 


ous areas  and  the  various  States  of  this 
Nation. 

Also,  I  hope  you  will  take  Into  consid- 
eration this  fact:  If  you  are  going  to  In- 
crease the  minimum  wage  for  the  dish- 
washer In  the  restaurant,  then  you  like- 
wise are  going  to  have  to  IncrAue  what 
you  pay  for  the  domestic  servant  in  the 
home.  In  this  area  and  in  California  and 
In  other  areas  perhaps  you  pay  $60  or  $70 
a  we^  for  a  domestic  servant,  but  down 
home  the  economy  neither  permits  nor 
demands  such  a  salary.  Our  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  much  below  that  of  California.  I 
think  It  is  unfair  for  you  to  try  to  im- 
pose a  minimum  on  South  Carolina  or 
on  any  other  area  which  might  have  a 
lower  cost  of  living  than  they  have  in  so 
many  other  States  of  this  Nation. 

Let  me  assure  you  In  maldng  this  state- 
ment or  proposing  this  amendment  I  am 
not  doing  so  at  the  request  of  the  restau- 
rant Industry.  In  fact,  I  have  received  a 
number  of  requests  from  waitresses,  those 
who  are  working  in  the  restaurant  In- 
dustry, saying,  "Do  not  put  us  under  this 
mlmimtim  wage  legislation.  We  are 
harassed  enough  and  we  are  fearful  about 
the  detrimental  effect  It  will  have  on  the 
business  of  the  various  restaurants,  and 
ultimately  we  might  even  lose  our  Jobs." 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  we  In  South 
Carolina  are  concerned  about  elevating 
the  salary  level  of  aU  of  our  people.  I 
have  made  the  statement  repeatedly  that 
I  would  rather  have  one  employee  over- 
paid than  two  underpaid,  but  I  am  afraid 
passage  of  this  legislation  will  result  In 
the  loss  of  Jobs  rather  than  In  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  standard  of  living  of  these 
pe(^e. 

We  In  South  Carolina  are  trying  to  do 
something  about  those  who  are  unskilled. 
Of  our  own  volition,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
earlier,  we  have  established  technical  ed- 
ucational centers— even  prior  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  getting  into  the  busi- 
ness— in  order  to  retrain  our  people, 
those  who  are  displaced  by  automation  or 
other  factors.  We  are  seeking  to  better 
equip  those  who  are  mtskilled  In  order 
to  enable  them  to  get  higher  paying  Jobs. 

Let  me  appeal  to  you  again  to  consider 
the  effects  of  this  legislation  on  the  buy- 
ing public  and  also  I  hope  you  will  real- 
ize the  restaurant  Industry  Is  in  a  unique 
position.  They  are  hi  competition  with 
the  home.  You  can  raise  your  prices 
only  so  high,  and  then  It  will  be  prohibi- 
tive. The  wortter,  the  very  pers(m  you 
are  trying  to  help.  Is  going  to  have  to 
pay  higher  prices  ta  order  to  get  lunch  at 
the  noon  hour. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  this  hi  con- 
clusion: If  there  Is  an  Inequity  In  Cali- 
fornia insofar  as  minimum  wages  are 
concerned,  let  California  take  care  of  it. 
If  you  have  a  problem  hi  New  York  and 
the  other  States  of  the  Union  insofar  as 
minimum  wages  are  concerned,  then  you 
take  care  of  that.  But  we  are  trying  to 
do  the  best  we  can  for  the  people  in  South 
CaroUna  commensurate  with  the  fhian- 
clal  ability  of  our  business  enterprises. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  would  be 
doing  a  great  injustice  to  the  dining  pub- 
lic and  the  local  restaurant  operator  if 
we  pass  this  particular  section. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 


lii.  HALL.    Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  arise  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  for  proposing  this  amendment 
and  supporting  it  so  ably.  I  can  say 
little  in  addition.  However,  I  do  have  a 
letter  at  hand  from  a  small  restaurateur 
in  Branson,  Mo.— family  owned  and  op- 
erated— which  sets  forth  clearly  total 
gross  receipts  and  annual  net  receipts, 
number  of  people  employed,  and  totai 
wages  paid  (including  the  family),  and 
all  pertinent  factors.  The  writer,  Mr. 
Ladd,  owner  and  salaried  employee  iii 
his  own  food-service  business  in  a  land 
of  tourists  and  retirees,  further  points 
out  passage  of  this  law  without  such  an 
amendment,  would  result  In:  first,  re- 
duction of  15  to  9  employees;  second, 
elimination  of  all  i>art-time  and  sum- 
mertime employees — college  students. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chahman,  of  all  of 
the  areas  that  are  covered  in  this  legis- 
lation, no  area  of  coverage  has  received 
more  attention  nor  has  there  been  more 
cooperation  between  those  who  work  in 
the  restaurants  and  the  food  service  in- 
dustries, and  those  who  operate  or  own  or 
manage  such  institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  absolutely 
no  complaint.  No  one,  except  one  or  two 
Members  of  this  Congress,  have  taken  it 
upon  themselves  as  individuals  to  fight 
for  an  elimination  of  all  of  the  restau- 
rant workers.  We  are,  in  fact,  in  this 
bill  covering  only  425,000  of  the  1,753,000 
employees  in  the  restaurant  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  imder  the  amendment 
put  in  by  the  Individual  frwn  Ullnola 
yesterday  that  number  would  be  cut 
down  to  probably  a  little  less  than  300,- 
000  coverage  In  the  entire  hidustry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  we  talk  about 
injury  to  the  restaurant  business?  Let 
me  just  read  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee a  letter  given  to  me  by  one  of  my 
good  colleagues  from  Louisiana  who  is 
a  Member  of  this  Congress.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  him.  He  brought  it  over  to 
me.  He  said,  "I  want  to  do  something 
to  help  this  woman."  Also,  he  said,  "I 
want  to  do  something  to  help  the  wait- 
resses, but  I  want  you  to  try  to  preserve 
some  balance  so  that  the  small  restau- 
rant can  stay  In  business." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  upon  that  Und 
of  premise  that  this  committee  operated. 
It  was  exactly  along  that  line  that  we 
drafted  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  tried  to  help 
the  really  underpaid  waitresses  and 
waiters.  We  have  also  tried  to  keep  the 
Industry  within  a  position  of  competition. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wDl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  as 
one  of  the  great  legislators  here,  and  I 
am  sure  he  is  representing  the  people  of 
his  district  as  it  should  be  represented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  wanted  to  add 
my  sincere  ccmgratulations  to  him  In 
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proposing  the  amendment,  The  gentle- 
man from  South  Carollnfi,  Is  a  member 
of  the  party  that  freed  {the  slaves  and 
dosed  the  black  people  t^jits  breasts  In 
love  and  respect.  It  Is  ^  party  which 
helped  to  pass  the  great  CMkrll  Rights  Act 
of  1964  which  could  nopj  have  passed 
without  bipartisan  suppoi 

Black  people  enjoy  a 
of  social  equality  today 
because  of  his  party's  act 
tliDt  been  for  his  party, 
irould  not  be  sitting  In  thi 
of  democracy  eating  wli 
brothers. 

Surely,  the  gentl< 
Carolina  wears  his  pari 
pride.  He  can  be  even 
he  carries  the  imusual  dlsl 
resenting  during  his  perlt 
both  of  our  two  great  pdUtical  parties, 
but  the  party  whose  baim^r  he  now  car- 
ries is  the  party  where  many  black  peo- 
ple have  enjoyed  the  fniit  of  equality, 
justice,  and  loving  brotherhood  betweai 
sll  men  and  all  women,  blta:k  and  white. 

Again,  I  commend  him  cpr  being  such 
a  fine  and  upstanding  reptesentatlve  of 
the  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  ChaimMn,  I  want  the 
Members  of  the  committer  Just  to  hear 
this: 

"I  have  been  a  wait 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
here  have  never  Increased 
ing  a  salary  of  32  cents  a: 
worked  32  years  in  the  res 
try.    That  is  all  that  I 
my  family,  and  God  pity 
forced  to  support  a  fi 
salary.  If  there  is  anythlni 
do  in  the  Congress  to  help 
In  Louisiana,  I  wish  that  S*ou  would." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  Itio  say  that  I 
wrote  a  nice  letter  to  the  ilndy  and  told 
her  that  her  Congressman  had  come  over 
and  had  shown  a  keen  Interest  In  the 
matter  and  was  going  to 
could  to  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  clean  d  with  every 
Member  of  Congress  wholtnade  an  in- 
quiry, either  for  himself  to-  for  a  res- 
tauant  or  a  group  of  rest4^rants  In  his 
State  or  hi  his  district,  the  brovlsions  of 
the  restaurant  section  of  this  act. 

This  is  the  first  complaint  I  have  had 
on  that  particular  sectiori 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Clikirman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  | 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes,  I  yield  *  the  gentle- 
•nan  from  South  Caxolinnj 

Mr.  WATOON.  As  I  recill,  yesterday 
the  gentleman  expressed  ijwe  concern 
wout  some  of  the  effects  oif  this  leglsla- 
||m»,  and  I  am  sure  that  h^ls  shicere  in 
that  and  he  knows  the  high  esteem  that 
I  have  for  him. 

In  response  to  the  positiih  I  took  yes- 
terday as  I  was  trying  to  $peak  out  to 
the  consumers,  you  quoted  a  statement 
ipom  the  Consumers  Unijom  or  what- 
n»ve-you  of  California.  I  ^d  not  take 
ttceptlon  at  that  thne,  Mb.  Chahman, 
tettuse  I  was  sure  that  up)h  second  re- 
""tion  you  did  not  mean  \o  convey  to 
Committee  that  tha  people  of 
*n>erica  are  not  concemii<l  about  the 
^creased  cost-of-living.  "Jbu  can  take 
•ny  polls  you  wish,  any^riere  hi  the 
*ond.  and  I  wlU  take  exce  \  tlon  to  It  if 
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that  poll  should  try  to  reflect  that  the 
people  of  America  are  In  favor  (^  higher 
prices.    It  Just  does  not  add  up. 

I  know  the  problems  we  have  In  this 
Industry.  I  know  you  have  tried  to 
wrestle  with  these  problems  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  As  I  recall,  from 
reading  some  of  the  testimony,  I  be- 
Ueve  the  Restaurant  Association  of 
Omaha  reportedly  had  no  objection  to 
this  particular  section,  but  later  It  was 
established  that  that  was  not  true. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Watson]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  question  that 
is  disturbing  me.  I  would  like  to  address 
this  question  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  anybody  else  on  the  committee 
who  may  be  able  to  answer  it. 

The  fine  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
suid  others  have  said  that  this  bill  covers 
sharecroppers.  Now  the  bulk  of  farm- 
ing throughout  my  section  of  Kentucky 
and  all  of  the  Southern  States  and  many 
other  places  are  operated  on  a  share- 
crop  basis. 

The  question  that  I  would  like  to  have 
the  answer  to  Is  this,  and  I  will  take  my 
own  personal  situation  and  try  to  ex- 
plore it  with  you  to  see  what  the  situation 
would  be. 

I  have  three  farms.  They  are  all  op- 
erated by  sharecroppers.  I  furnish  the 
home,  I  furnish  a  lot  of  the  tools  and  I 
furnish  the  fertilizer.  They  do  the  work. 
At  the  end  of  the  3rear  we  sell  all  the  live- 
stock and  all  the  tobacco  and  ansrthing 
else  that  Is  raised  on  that  farm.  They 
get  half  of  It  as  per  the  contract  and  I 
get  half  as  per  the  contract.  But  I  am 
not  there  to  know  how  many  hours  they 
put  In.  I  am  not  there  to  know  whether 
they  put  in  overtime.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  I  go  home  and  we  sell  our  crops. 
We  sell  the  tobacco  or  the  cattle  or  what- 
ever it  might  be.  Sometimes  a  barn  may 
bum  down  or  the  entire  tobacco  crop 
might  be  lost.  Of  course,  it  is  no  fault  of 
theirs  and  it  Is  no  fault  of  mine.  Maybe 
a  fiood  comes  along  and  destroys  the 
com  crop.  Maybe  some  kind  of  cattle 
disease  gets  to  the  cattle  and  they  are 
destroyed. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  when  I  come  to 
settle  with  them,  I  give  them  their  full 
half.  They  are  share  cnvpers.  After 
they  have  received  their  half — and  we 
will  say  it  Is  $4.000 — they  then  drag  a 
paper  out  of  their  pocket  and  say,  we  put 
In  so  many  hours  working  on  this  farm 
last  year.  We  put  In  so  many  hours  of 
overtime.  When  you  consider  the  mini- 
mum wage  that  Congress  has  set,  they 
say — We  are  entitled  to  $8,000.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  our  tobacco  burned  up  and 
our  cattle  died,  we  only  got  $3,000.  Am  I 
supposed  to  dig  down  in  my  pocket  as 
landlord  simply  because  they  are  share 
croppers  and  give  them  $5,000?  If  so, 
it  is  an  atrocious  situation.  I  would  like 
an.  answer  from  somebody  on  the  com- 
mittee who  can  give  me  an  answer  to 
this  kind  of  situation. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  Incisive  question.  I  hope 
my  remarks  and  what  I  will  read  from 


our  committee  rQx>rt  wUl  answer  the 
gentleman's  question.  This  is  on  pa«e 
32  of  the  committee  report : 

Testimony  Indicates  that  there  are  luge 
numbers  of  so-called  sharecroppers  who  are 
not  aUowed  to  make  a  single  economic  deci- 
sion regarding  the  land  upon  which  they 
Uve  and  work.  Vat  example,  they  do  not 
decide  what  to  plant,  when  to  plant,  when 
to  harvest,  whwe  to  purchase  seed,  or  wher* 
to  sell  the  product  of  their  labor.  For  these 
people,  the  term  "shBrecrcq)plng"  only  de- 
notes a  means  of  cmnpensatlon;  It  conveys 
no  connotation  of  Independence,  Individ- 
ualism, or  self-determination.  On  the  other 
band,  there  are  true  tenant  farmers,  who 
make  basic  economic  decisions  up  which  rest 
the  productivity  ol  the  farm  and  conse- 
quently the  amount  of  their  compensatloo. 
Generally  these  tenants  operate  farms  owned 
by  absentee  landlords.  Tlieyare  unsuper- 
vised, make  day-to-day  decisions  necessary 
to  the  running  of  the  farm,  and  share  In  the 
profits  related  to  the  productivity,  for  which 
they  are  greatly  responsible.  Such  persons 
are  not  Intended  to  be  covered  by  the  Act. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Tills  is  not  intended  to 
be  covered. 

Now  we  wlU  take  the  sharecropper. 
Who  Is  going  to  determine  what  deeision 
the  Ismdlord  can  make?  Naturally,  a 
landlord  wants  to  have  some  say  as  to 
what  portion  of  his  farm  is  tied  up.  He 
would  also  like  to  have  some  say  as  to 
when  the  crop  is  going  to  be  sold  so  that 
he  can  be  present.  For  Instance,  there 
are  situations  where  the  landlord  does 
exercise  the  right  to  say,  "Now,  look,  I  do 
not  want  this  field  plowed:  I  want  that 
one  plowed." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  ocpired. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pursue 
this  subject  for  eui  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  gentleman  is  recognized  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATTS.  I  am  not  trying  to  im- 
pede the  bill.  I  hope  that  the  biU  will  be 
put  into  such  shape  that  I  can  support  it. 

The  landlord  wants  to  say  that  a  given 
part  of  his  farm  is  to  be  plowed.  He 
wants  to  say,  "I  have  known  this  land 
better  than  you  do.  Having  farmed  it 
for  years  before  I  retired,  I  know  better 
what  kind  of  crops  It  will  grow,  and  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  you  grow  tills 
kind  of  crop."  Then  he  would  like  to 
suggest  that  it  be  sold  at  a  time  when  he 
could  be  present. 

Who  is  going  to  make  all  of  those  de- 
terminations? In  the  event  the  landlord 
makes  those  determinations  In  relation 
to  a  tobacco  crop — and  that  Is  the  big 
croD  in  my  country — that  the  crop  nor- 
mally would  sell  for  $10,000  and  the 
landlord  would  get  $5,000  and  the  tenant 
$5,000.  and  about  5  days  before  the  crop 
goes  to  market,  without  any  overt  act  on 
my  part  or  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  a 
fire  bums  it  up,  he  gets  nothing.  Am  I 
going  to  have  to  dig  down,  after  losing 
my  half  of  the  tobacco,  and  pay  him  for 
the  hours  he  put  in,  if  I  make  those 
decisions? 

I  believe  there  ought  to  be  more  clarifi- 
cation In  a  situation  of  this  kind,  espe- 
cially when  I  cannot  be  there  and  some 
fellow  comes  in  and  says,  "I  put  in  Z 
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boon,  and  %  hours  overtiiiie."  I  am 
nally  disturbed  about  that  I  think 
there  ahould  be  »wnc  clarification  on  that 
point  somewhere. 

Mr.  DENT.     If   the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  will  try  to  clarify  it. 
*  Mr.  WATTS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  question  as  to  wheth- 
er a  sharecropper  is  an  Independent  con- 
tractor can  be  determined  l^  some  deci- 
sions of  the  Siipreme  Court  in  this  area. 
We  also  know  that  the  determination  is 
based  upon  whether  there  is  day-by-day 
aopervtsion  by  the  owner  of  the  land  of 
Hbe  tenant,  sharecropper,  or  independent 
contractor,  and  whether  you  would  make 
the  decision  on  the  sales  in  conjunction 
with  him  or  whether  you  would  make  the 
decision  as  to  which  fields  to  plant  in  or- 
der to  determine  "supervision"  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act. 

If  you  will  read  the  report,  3rou  will  find 
in  the  report  the  answer  to  every  question 
you  have  asked. 

Mr.  WATTS.  No.  there  Is  one  other 
question  I  want  to  ask.  and  I  do  not 
think  I  can  find  that.  Suppose  the  land- 
lord does  supervise  day  by  day.  Sup- 
pose they  had  a  c<mtract  that  they  were 
to  divide  the  proceeds  of  the  crop  and 
then,  as  I  said,  the  crop  was  destroyed. 
Would  the  landlord  then  have  to  turn 
around  and  pay  the  sharecropper  the 
'  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am. not  going  to  take 
the  place  of  the  court  and  say  to  you 
that  he  would  or  would  not.  If  he  had 
an  insurance  policy,  and  the  damage  was 
paid  under  that  insurance  policy 

Mr.  WATTS.  Do  you  not  think  this 
great  committee  Is  capable  of  writing 
legislation  that  would  not  leave  a  sltu- 
ati(m  of  that  kind  hanging  up  in  the  air 
so  that  somebody  would  have  to  go  to 
court? 

Mr.  DENT.  You  are  talking  about  a 
farmer  who  has  seven  sharecroppers. 

Mr.  WATTS.  He  has  one  or  he  has 
seven. 

Mr.  DENT.  Well,  he  still  has  the  500- 
man-day  test.  If  he  has  one,  he  would 
not  come  under  it;  if  he  has  two,  he 
would  not  come  under  it 

Mr.  WATTS.  I  am  speaking  of  a 
farmer  who  would  be  under  It.  If  he 
was  not  under  it,  he  would  not  be  affect- 
ed one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  DENT.     If  he  has  seven  share- 
croppers, he  would  not  be  giving  the  kind 
'of  directions  that  would  be  considered 
to  be  daily  supervision. 

Mr.  WATTS.  I  do  not  know  who  will 
judge  that. 

Mr.  DENT.  Tou  cannot  determine 
that  until  a  test  case  Is  made.  No  one 
can  judge  a  hypothetical  situation. 

Mr.  WATTS.  I  have  known  of  situa- 
tions in  which  floods  have  come  along 
and  wiped  out  entire  crops.  It  has  dis- 
turbed me  very  much,  whether  the  land- 
lord has  7  tenants  or  70,  that  if  he  lost 
part  of  his  crop,  he  would  have  to  turn 
around  and  pay  the  sharecn^per  an 
hourly  wage  for  every  hour  the  share- 
cropper said  he  put  in. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  absolutely  not  even 
within  the  realm  of  remote  possibUi^. 
If  you  are  working  in  an  olfice  with  a 
contract  or  a  year's  retainer  and  the 


office  bums  down,  the  owner  does  not 
have  to  pay  you,  does  he? 

If  a  fellow  does  not  (H?en  up  again,  he 
does  not  have  to  pay  it,  doea  he? 

Mr.  WATTS.  No.  But  under  the  bill 
there  Is  a  provision  he  shall  receive  the 
minimum  wage  for  the  time  he  put  in. 

Mr.  DENT.  Re  is  then  an  independ- 
ent contractor  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  POWEUl  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Watts]  may  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WATTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  raised  a 
very  good  point  It  is  excellent.  Let  it 
be.  clearly  understood  from  the  colloquy 
between  the  gentleman  and  the  commit- 
tee that  the  point  he  has  raised  is  exactly 
correct,  and  we  stand  behind  the  posi- 
tion he  has  stated. 

May  I  further  ask  the  gentleman  to 
read  the  famous  case  of  the  Rutherford 
Food  Corp.  v.  Macomb  of  1947  (331  U.S. 
722).  which  laid  down  the  criteria.  The 
conunlttee  says,  on  page  32,  that  we 
fully  subscribe  to  these  six  criteria  as 
to  what  Is  a  sharecron>er  who  is  entitled 
to  a  mintmimi  wage,  and  what  is  a  share- 
cropper who  Is  not. 

But,  In  lieu  of  even  that,  I  reaffirm  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  f  rwn  Kentucky 
Is  exactly  correct.  I  support  it.  Let  it 
be  known  that  Is  the  intent  of  Congress, 
as  It  goes  Into  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  WATTS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  can  see  that  the  piupose 
of  covering  the  sharecropper  was  prob- 
ably to  ke^  somebody  from  ducking  out 
from  under  the  law  and  claiming  so-and- 
so  was  a  sharecropper.  That  may  have 
been  what  was  In  the  committee's  mind. 
But  certainly  there  Is  the  crop  In  which 
both  of  them  have  an  interest,  and  they 
worked  on  it,  both  of  them.  He  used  the 
land,  and  the  crop  was  then  destroyed. 
I  hope  we  are  making  the  history  here, 
that  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  Con- 
gress or  of  this  cfxnmlttee  that  the  share- 
cropper could  then  say,  "I  am  sorry  it 
burned,  old  buddy,  but  I  have  put  in  so 
many  hours,  and  you  have  to  pay  me." 

Mr.  POWELL.  That  position  I  sub- 
scribe to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fxir- 
ther  amendments  to  title  n.  the  Cleik 
wlUread. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TiTU  in — ntcasuB  in  icnmcuM  waoz 
Presently  covered  employees 

Sac.  301.  (a)  Section  0(a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  amending  tbat  portion  of  the 
section  preceding  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
f  oUowa : 

"(a)  Kvery  employer  ahall  pay  to  each  of 
his  employeee  who  In  any  workweek  Is  en- 
gaged In  commerce  or  In  the  prodtietlon  of 
goods  for  commerce,  or  Is  employed  In  an 
enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  wages  at 
the  following  rates: 

"(1)  not  leas  than  $1.40  an  hour  during 
the  Arst  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 


nur  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  iMg 
and  not  less  than  $1.80  an  hour  thereaftv 
except  as  '  otherwise  provided  In  thk 
secuon;". 

(b)  Such  section  Is  amended  by  stiiklat 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (S) 
and  Inserting  a  semicolon,  and  by  «a^|h- 
the  following  new  piuragraph : 

"(4)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  as  a 
seaman  on  an  American  Teasel,  not  less  than 
the  rate  which  wUl  provide  to  the  employee 
for  the  period  covered  by  the  wage  payment! 
wages  equal  to  compensation  at  the  hourly 
rate  prescribed  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section for  all  hours  during  such  period  when 
he  was  actually  on  duty  (Including  perlocU 
aboard  ship  when  the  employee  was  on  watch 
or  was,  at  the  direction  of  a  superior  oac«r 
performing  work  or  standing  by,  but  not  in- 
cluding off-duty  periods  which  are  provided 
pursuant  to  the  employment  agreement)- 
or". 

Agricultural  employees 

Sec.  302.  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4) 
(added  by  section  301(b)  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(6)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  in  agri- 
culture, not  less  than  $1  an  hour  during  the 
flrst  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the  PUr 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1966,  not 
less  than  $1.16  an  hour  during  the  second 
year  from  such  date,  and  not  lees  than  $1.30 
an  hour  thereafter." 

Newly  covered  employees 

Sk.  303.  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  li 
amended  to  read  as  f oUows : 

"(b)  Every  employer  shall  pay  to  each  of 
his  employees  (other  than  an  employee  to 
whom  subsection  (a)  (6)  applies)  who  In  any 
workweek  is  engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  conamerce,  or  is  em- 
ployed in  an  enterprise  engaged  In  conunerce 
or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
and  who  In  such  workweek  Is  brought  with- 
in the  purview  of  this  section  by  the  amend- 
ments made  to  this  Act  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1966,  wages  at 
the  following  rates: 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1  an  hoxir  during  the 
first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments, 

"(3)  not  less  than  $1.10  an  hotu  during 
tlie  second  year  from  such  date, 

"(3)  not  less  than  $1.30  an  hour  during 
the  third  year  from  such  date, 

"(4)  not  less  than  $1.46  an  hour  duxlng 
the  foiulh  year  from  such  date,  and 

"(5)  not  lees  than  $1.60  an  hour  there- 
after." 

Employees  in  Puerto  Rteo  arid  the 
Virgin,  Islands 

Skc.  804.  SecUon  6(c)  of  such  Act  li 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(0)  (1)  The  rate  or  rates  provided  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  b« 
superseded  In  the  case  of  any  employee  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  only  for  so 
long  as  and  Insofar  as  such  employee  is  cov- 
ered by  a  wage  order  heretofore  or  hereafter 
issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
recommendatlona  of  a  special  industry  com- 
mittee appointed  pursuant  to  section  6. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  such  employee  who 
Is  covered  by  such  a  wage  order  and  to  whom 
the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subsection 
(a)  would  otherwise  apply,  the  following 
rates  shaU  apply: 

"(A)  The  rate  or  rates  applicable  und« 
the  most  recent  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  ths 
Valr  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  IBM, 
Increased  by  12  per  centum.  Such  rate  or 
rates  shaU  become  effective  sixty  days  after 
the  effecttve  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  standards 
Amendments  of  1066  or  one  year  from  tba 
effective  date  of  the  most  recent  wage  ordtf 
appUcable  to  such  employee  theretofore 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
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^commendations  of  a  spe<  fed  Industry  com- 
mittee appomted  under  aei  ;tton  6,  whichever 
Is  later. 

"(B)  Beginning  one  year  after  the  appU- 
oable  effective  date  under'  paragraph  (A), 
not  less  than  the  rate  or  raites  prescribed  by 
paragraph  (A).  Increasedl  by  an  amount 
equal  to  16  per  centum  ot  the  rate  or  rates 
applicable  tinder  the  moet  irecent  wage  order 
iHued  by  the  Secretary  prljc^  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  SJt^dards  Amend- 
ments of  1966.  ; 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  such  employee  to 
whom  Bubaectlon  (a)(6)  U  subsection  (b) 
would  otherwise  i^ply.  tli4  Secretary  ahaU 
within  sixty  days  after  th^  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standard!  |  Amendments  of 
1960  appoint  a  special  Indti  ^try  committee  In 
accordance  with  section  S  4  recoounend  the 
highest  minimum  wage  rat^  or  rates  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  standards  prescribed  by 
section  8,  but  not  In  ezceea  bf  the  applicable 
rate  provided  by  subsectton  (a)  (6)  or  sub- 
■ectlon  (b),  to  be  appUcible  to  such  em- 
ployee In  Ueu  of  the  rate  Oft  rates  prescribed 


ibsectlon  (b),  as 

or  rates  recom- 

itry  committee 

;t  to  such  em- 


I  than  the 
(a)(1)   of 

tea 

Act  Is  amend - 
edlately    after 

the  end  thereof 


by  subsection  (a)  (6)  or 
the  case  may  be.  The  rat 
mended  by  the  special 
shall  be  effective  with  r( 
ployee  upon  the  effective  klate  of  the  wage 
order  Issued  pursuant  to  such  recommenda- 
tion but  not  before  slxtvi  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Falr|  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1966." 

Contract  services  to  FedeHiI  Oovemment 

Sec.  305.  Section  6  of  sunh  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  theijeof  the  following 
new  subeection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  aj^j  other  provision 
of  this  Act  (except  section  13(a)  (1) ).  every 
employer  providing  a  contract  service  under 
a  contract  with  the  United  Btates  or  any  sub 
contract  thereunder  shall  pfty  to  each  of  his 
employees  wages  at  rates 
rates  provided  for  In  subi 
this  section." 

Federal  empl 

Ssc.  306.    Section  18  of  m 
ed  by    Inserting    "(a)" 
"Sk.  18."  and  by  adding 
the  following  new  subeection: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  aiy  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  any  employee — 

"(1)  deecribed  in  paragraph  (7)  of  section 
203  of  the  Claaslflcatlon  Ackjof  1949  (S  U.S.C. 
1082(7) )  whose  compensation  is  required  to 
be  fixed  and  adjusted  frood  time  to  time  as 
nearly  as  is  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest in  accordance  with  pnevalling  rates,  or 

"(2)  employed  In  a  nonappropriated  fund 
Instrumentality  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  1 1 

who  performed  service  dxujng  the  workweek 
In  a  work  place  within  tU^  District  of  Co- 
lumbU  or  a  State  of  the  Vt^ted  States,  shall 
have  his  basic  compensa1]lt>n  fixed  or  ad- 
justed at  a  wage  rate  which  is  not  lees  than 
the  appro]»-Ute  wage  rate  provided  for  In 
secUon  6(a)  (1)  of  this  Act  Mid  shall  have  hU 
overtime  compensation  set  lat  an  hourly  rate 
not  lees  than  the  overtime  rate  provided  for 
la  section  7(a)  of  this  Acti'* 

Mr.  POWEUi  (during!  the  reading  of 
the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  further  reading 
0*  title  m  be  dispense<l  with  and  that 
the  title  be  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point.  |]     ■> 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Wl^out  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objectloi 

AMENMUNT  OTVEBED  BVIkE.  POWELL 

Mr.  POWEIii.  Mr.  (^aliTnan.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fcrfliiirs: 

Amendment  offered  by  Itr.  Powell:  On 
f*9»  49,    line    18.    strike   (out   the   period 


and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
",  unless  such  rate  or  rates  are  superseded 
by  the  rate  or  ratea  prescribed  in  a  wage  or- 
der Issued  by  the  Secretary  punxiant  to  tlie 
reoommendations  of  a  review  oonmilttee  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (C)." 

On  page  60,  line  9,  strike  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  line  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  ",  unless  suoh  rade  or 
rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate  or  rates  pre- 
scribed In  a  wage  order  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  a 
review  committee  appointed  \xnder  paragraph 
(C)." 

On  page  60,  after  Une  9,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

'•(C)  Any  employer,  or  group  of  employ- 
era,  employing  a  majority  of  the  employees 
in  an  Industry  In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  In  writ- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  a  review  com- 
mittee to  recommend  the  mlnlmvun  rate 
or  rates  to  be  pcUd  such  employees  In  Ueu 
of  the  rate  or  rates  provided  by  paragraph 
(A)  or  (B).  Any  such  application  with 
req;>ect  to  any  rate  or  ratee  provided  for 
under  paragraph  (A)  shall  be  filed  within 
sixty  days  foUowlng  the  enactment  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1066 
and  any  such  appUcatlon  with  respect  to 
any  rate  or  rates  provided  for  imder  para- 
graph (B)  shall  be  filed  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  and  not  less  than 
sixty  days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
applicable  rate  or  ratee  under  paragraph 
(B).  The  Secretary  ahaU  promptly  con- 
alder  such  application  and  may  ai^>oint 
a  review  committee  if  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe,  on  the  baals  of  financial 
and  other  Information  contained  In  the 
application,  that  compliance  with  any  ap- 
pUcable  rate  or  ratee  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  wUl  substantially  curtail 
employment  In  such  Industry.  The  Sec- 
retary's decision  upon  any  such  appUcatlon 
shall  be  final.  Any  wage  order  Issued  pur- 
suant to  the  recommendations  of  a  review 
committee  appointed  under  this  paragraph 
ShaU  take  effect  on  the  applicable  effective 
date  provided  in  paragraph  (A)   or  (B). 

"(D)  In  the  event  a  wage  order  has  not 
been  Issued  pursuant  to  the  reconunendatlon 
of  a  review  c<»nmlttee  prior  to  the  appUcable 
effective  date  under  paragraph  (A)  or  (B), 
the  applicable  percentage  Increase  provided 
by  any  such  paragraph  ahall  take  effect  on 
the  effective  date  prescribed  therein,  except 
with  respect  to  the  onployees  of  an  employer 
who  fUed  an  appUcatl<m  under  paragraph 
(C)  and  who  files  with  the  Secretary  an  un- 
dertaking with  a  surety  or  stiretlee  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  for  payment  to  his 
employeee  of  an  amount  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate such  employeee  for  the  difference 
between  the  wages  they  actually  receive  and 
the  wages  to  which  they  are  entitled  imder 
this  subsection.  The  Secretary  shaU  be  em- 
powered to  enforce  such  undertaking  and 
any  sums  recovered  by  him  shaU  be  held  In 
a  special  deposit  account  and  shaU  be  paid, 
on  order  of  the  Secretary,  directly  to  the 
employee  or  employees  affected.  Any  such 
sum  not  paid  to  an  employee  because  of  In- 
ability to  do  so  within  a  period  of  three 
years  shaU  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  of 
the  TTnlted  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts." 
On  page  60,  Une  26,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion mark,  and  after  Une  26  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  section  6  and  sec- 
tion 8,  relating  to  special  Indjistry  conunlt- 
tees,  shall  be  applicable  to  review  committees 
appointed  under  this  subsection.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  review  conunlttee  shall  be  In 
addition  to  and  not  in  Ueu  of  any  special 
industry  conunlttee  required  to  be  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  8,  except  that  no  special  Indurtry 
committee  shaU  hold  any  hearing  within  one 
year  after  a  mfnifnniri  wage  rate  or  rates 
(or  such  Industry  ahaU  have  been  recom- 


mended to  the  Secretary  by  a  review  oom- 
mlttee  to  be  paid  in  Ueu  of  the  rate  or  rates 
provided  for  under  paragraph  (A)  or  (B). 
The  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  presoilbed 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  In  effect  only  for 
so  long  as  and  insofar  as  such  mlnimxun  wage 
rate  or  rates  have  not  been  superseded  by 
a  wage  order  fixing  a  higher  nUnlmum  wage 
rate  or  rates  (but  not  In  excess  of  the  appli- 
cable rate  preecribed  in  subsection  (a)  or 
subsection  (b) )  hereafter  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  the  recommendatton  of  a 
special  industry  conunlttee." 

Mr.  POWEIli  (during  the  reading  of 
the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  80  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CTHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powxll]  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  POWEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  merely  maintains  the  pres- 
ent status  quo  of  the  minimum  wage  law 
applicable  to  Puerto  Rico.  It  comes  with 
the  full  support  of  the  peoples  not  only 
of  Puerto  Rico  but  the  peoples  of  main- 
land United  States  of  Puerto  Rican 
ancestry. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  oldest  and  outstanding  leaders  in 
New  York,  Tony  Mendez,  my  good  friend, 
who  says  that  they  suii^wrt  this  amend- 
ment in  New  York  as  well.  It  maintains 
the  minimum  wage  standards  but  It  sets 
up  a  wage  review  board  so  that  where 
there  is  a  question  of  hardship  In  any 
Industry,  then  the  wage  review  board 
will  be  able  to  listen  to  the  complaint  and 
act  according^. 

Puerto  Rico  is  making  glorious  strides 
upward.  We  are  very  proud  of  Puerto 
Rico.  I  do  not  think  placing  the  peoples 
of  Puerto  Rico  totally  imder  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  would  help  them  the  slightest  bit.  but 
I  do  think  it  will  destroy  their  economy 
unless  some  measure  of  equitable  relief 
is  provided. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  3deld? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Resident  Commlssicmer  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Yoik.  His  study  of  the  probable 
effects  of  Hit.  13712  on  the  Puerto  Rican 
econcMny  has  led  him  to  the  ctmcluslon 
that  safeguards  must  be  built  into 
this  bill  as  was  done  In  the  1961  act.  It 
is  rapidly  coming  to  light  that  both  with- 
in and  outside  this  Chamber  other  forces 
concerned  with  minimum  wages  are  in- 
exorably coming  to  the  same  ctmclusion. 
I  may  point  out  that  the  amendment  does 
not  go  further  so  as  to  preclude  extended 
coverage  in  the  legislation  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  Puerto  Rico's  own  mini- 
mum wage  law  protects  workers  in  al- 
most every  industrial  classification.  But 
if  I  had  a  vote.  I  would  vote  today  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  I  urge  our  colleagues 
to  do  this. 

The  review  committees  provided  for  by 
the    amendment    constitute    appelate 
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bodlM  for  hard-hit  Industiiea  In  Puerto 
Rtco  which  may  not  be  able  to  pay  the 
automatle  acroes-the-board  percenta«e 
Inoreues  of  section  S04.  These  com- 
mittees will  review  circumstances  ant^ 
make  recommendations  whether  such  in- 
dustries should  be  required  to  pay  the 
percentage  Increases  or,  instead,  pay  a 
fixed  minimum  as  detormlned  by  the  re- 
view committees. 

It  Is  simply  an  appellate  procedure  for 
industries  unable  to  pay  the  percentage 
Increases  that  the  bill  calls  for.  Other- 
wise, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of 
these  industries,  particularly  the  smaller 
ones,  the  newer  ones,  the  struggling  ones, 
will  most  certainly  have  to  curtail  oper- 
ations and  throw  people  out  of  work,  or 
at  worst  close  their  doors  altogether. 

The  1961  amendments  imposed  per- 
centage increases  In  minimum  wages  in 
Puerto  Rico  for  the  first  time.  Doubt- 
ful of  the  effect  of  these  increases  on  the 
Puerto  Rican  economy  Ccmgress  pro- 
vided for  review  committees,  appointed 
by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  and  com- 
prised of  representatives  of  labor,  man- 
agement, and  the  public.  The  review 
committees,  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
when  more  than  50  percent  of  a  given  in- 
dustry appeals  for  relief,  publicly  gather 
evidence  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  as  to  whether  the  statutory 
minlmums  should  prevail  or  to  what 
degree  relief  should  be  granted. 

With  the  1961  law,  10  industries  suc- 
cessfully appealed  to  the  U.8.  Secretary 
of  Lat)or  and  review  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  effect  of  the  auto- 
matic increases. 

These  10  industries  represented  30  in* 
dustrial  classifications  of  which  25  were 
given  relief  in  the  form  of  lower  mini- 
mums,  and  in  5  cases  the  15-percent 
increase  of  the  first  year  of  the  1961 
law  was  upheld. 

The  second  1961  automatic  increase 
called  for  a  10-percent  hike  in  mtnimnm 
wages.  In  this  case.  8  industries  ccnn- 
prlsing  24  classifications  appealed,  22  of 
which  were  given  relief,  while  the  com- 
mittee upheld  the  automatic  10  percent 
for  only  2  industrial  dasslficaUons. 

This  enabled  most  affected  industries 
in  Puerto  Rico  to  stay  in  business,  but 
considerable  imemployment  resulted. 

We  cannot  stand  fxuther  unemploy- 
ment in  Puerto  Rico.  It  has  been  our 
No.  1  problem  for  many  years.  The 
main  eifort  of  the  Puerto  Rican  gov- 
ernment has  been  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  through  in- 
.  dustriallzation.  With  our  young  popu- 
lation and  rapidly  expanding  lalfor  force, 
we  have  to  run  faster  and  faster  just  to 
stay  even.  While  we  have  been  gener- 
ally successfiil  in  creating  new  Jobs,  the 
unonployment  rate  was  still  11.6  percent 
of  the  labor  force  in  October  1965. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  appar- 
ent to  our  colleagues  that  provision  for 
review  committees  as  was  the  case  in 
the  1961  law,  must  be  retained  in  this 
bill,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chainttan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O'BuknJ  who  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  insular  ASalrs  of  the 
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Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  de- 
fended so  eloquently  by  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico. 

The  C<Hnmlssioner,  in  a  persuasive  let- 
ter to  his  colleagues  on  May  12,  stated 
that  he  was  "alone  in  r^resentlng  in 
Congress  2.9  million  people  in  Puerto 
Rico"  and  that  he  is  not  accorded  a  vote. 

The  Commissioner  is  technically  cor- 
rect, but,  in  fact,  he  is  not  alone  and  he 
has  many  friends  here  who  realize  the 
enormity  of  his  problems  and  those  of 
his  beautiful  Commonwealth,  and  we 
stand  with  him  today. 

My  support  of  this  amendment  is  not 
inconsistent  with  my  support  of  the  le- 
gitimate interest  and  rlghte  of  the  work- 
ingman.  But  the  House  in  ito  wisdom 
has  given  its  Members  varied  responsi- 
bilities and  assignments. 

One  of  mine,  through  the  years,  has 
been  Puerto  Rico.  I  am  proud  of  the 
progress  there.  Operation  Bootetrap 
has  t)een  the  econ<Mnic  marvel  of  this 
honlsphere. 

But  progress  does  not  mean  full  ac- 
complishment. Much  remains  to  be 
done  before  Puerto  Rico  can  arrive  at  the 
per  capita  income  level  of  the  poorest 
State.  We  must  be  very  careful  not  to 
pull  the  pillars  from  beneath  the  econ- 
omy which  has  been  built  brtck  by  brick. 
This  amendment  will  preserve  one  of 
these  vital  pillars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  expect  a 
chicken  to  deliver  an  ostrich  egg.  If 
such  an  attempt  is  made,  through  full 
application  of  the  stateside  nUnin^nm 
wage  law.  we  will  get  no  egg  at  all  and 
we  may  well,  in  the  process,  kill  the 
chicken. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Is  the  amendment 
tantamoimt  to  an  exemption  for  Puerto 
Rico?     Does  it  designate  Puerto  Rico? 

Mr.  POWELL.  No.  In  1961,  at  the 
request  of  the  former  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Luis  Mufioz-Marln,  our  committee 
put  into  the  mlnlmimi  wage  law  for  the 
first  time  Puerto  Rico.  All  the  amend- 
ment will  do  is  to  maintain  the  situa- 
tion in  Puerto  Rico  as  it  was  in  1961. 

The  amendment  would  exempt  no  area 
whatsoever.  It  would  give  them  a  wage 
increase  of  12  percent  the  first  year  and 
16  percent  the  second  year.  But  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Wage  Review  Board 
in  Puerto  Rico — which,  by  the  way,  was 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on 
the  mainland,  in  the  United  States— the 
increase  is  considered  a  hardship,  then 
that  Wage  Review  Board,  composed  of 
representatives  of  labor,  management 
and  the  consumer,  will  adjust  the  wage. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  But  actually  the 
provision  for  a  Review  Board,  insofar 
as  the  proposed  legislation  is  concerned, 
is  a  tmique  and  singular  feature  applied 
to  the  Puerto  Rico  area? 

Mr.  POWELL.  That  is  correct.  We 
did  that  because  Puerto  Rico  is  unique 
in  ite  economy  in  relation  to  the  con- 
tlnental  United  States.  Tbey  have  made 


tremendous  progress  through  Operation 
Bootstrap,  and  they  are  going,  forward 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  is  oiJy  a  ques- 
tion of  time,  and  a  short  time,  when  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act.  in  ite  total  legisla- 
tive thrust,  will  apply  to  Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  reason  I  was 
asking  the  question  is  that  in  my  part 
of  the  coimtry  we  have  areas  or  pockets, 
so  to  speak,  in  which  very  similar  situa- 
tions exist.  This  has  been  precisely  the 
point  made  by  those  who  have  objected 
to  the  increased  coverage  and  exemption 
of  the  present  MiniTnnwi  wage  Act  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  sort  of  admis- 
sion, to  a  certain  extent,  even  if  partial, 
that  the  argumente  that  we  have  heard 
may  have  some  basis  in  truth,  and  that 
we  ought  to  have  the  type  of  review  that 
Is  set  up  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  POWELL.  We  do  liave  depressed- 
area  legislation  and  war-on-poverty  leg- 
islation. We  do  have  that  kind  of  legis- 
lative thrust  for  those  areas.  I  think 
the  problem  1%  being  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  if  the  amendment  he  opposes 
does  not  in  effect  set  up  a  review  board 
veto  of  any  rise  in  the  minimum  wages 
at  all  in  Puerto  Rico,  when  they  feel  it 
is  necessary? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  gentleman  with  two  answers,  if  I 
may. 

The  review  boards  have  always  been  In 
existence  prior  to  our  committee's  put- 
ting Puerto  Rico  under  the  minimum 
wage  in  1961.  They  were  in  existence  at 
that  time.  The  review  boards  can  only 
act  in  a  presented  hardship  case.  The 
boards  must  be  certified  by  the  UJ3. 
Secretary  of  Labor.  The  review  board 
is  composed  of  labor,  management,  and 
consumers. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  I  maintain 
there  is  going  to  be  hardship  throughout 
all  of  the  lower  income  areas,  against 
which  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  com- 
petes, as  far  as  markete  are  concerned. 

What  peculiar  situation  is  involved 
that  would  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
veto  the  minimum  wage  rates,  as  an  ex- 
ception for  them,  as  compared  to  the 
mainland,  which  is  in  open  competition 
with  them  in  numy  cases? 

Mr.  POWELL.  The  reason  is  because 
the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico  is  an  island 
in  which  the  economy  is  at  a  far  lower 
level  than  the  lowest  State  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  average  per- 
caplta  income  is  quite  low.  They  have 
no  natural  resources  whatsoever.  Only 
about  10  percent  of  the  land  is  arable, 
and  90  percent  is  moimtainous.  They 
have  tremendous  costs  in  transoceanic 
shipping.  The  population  density  Is  the 
largest  in  this  part  of  the  world  per 
square  mile. 

They  are  doing  a  wonderful  Job  with 
the  Operation  Bootstrap.  Something 
like  this  would  Just  about  ptill  the  eco- 
nomic rug  out  from  underneath  them. 
We  in  this  Congress  would  then  have  to 
spend  three  or  four  times  as  much  M 
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we  now  do  in  Puerto  Ri : ),  because  that 


Island  Is  our  showcase  in 


Mr.  GLENN  ANDREW! 8.    I  have  no 


Interest   in   working   an|s 
Puerto  Rico.     I  warned 


ahead  of  time  that  mlniz  wun  wage  Hur 


ricane  Betsy  was  headini ; 
But  if  we  are  going  tc 
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jatln  America. 


hardship  on 

the  gentleman 


for  the  island. 
take  that  par- 


ticular hardship  and  exempt  them.  Puer- 


Ithe  per  capita 
Alabama,  and 
the  Income  as 

on  for  Puerto 

tlon  for  Ala- 
ted  minimum 

nee? 

'erence  is  I  be- 
t.  part  of  the 
States  and  one 


Against 


I  yield  to 


The  knitting 

culty   getting 

)t  gloves  and 

lerbld  by  the 

illls  that  are 


to  Rico  has  about  half 
income  as  compared  to 
Alabama  has  about  hall 
compared  to  New  York. 

If  we  make  an  exemj 
Rico,  why  not  an  exem: 
bama?    Why  not  a  grad 
wage?    What  is  the  dlfl( 

Mr.  POWELL.    The 
lieve  Alabama  is  both 
mainland  of  the  United 
of  our  50  States. 

Mr.    GLENN    ANDR^lWs. 
which  Puerto  Rico  comp  ifees. 

Mr.  POWELL.  No.  N4f  on  the  main 
land. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Cha^jman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDRE\;|r|S. 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa: 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chsji^man.  I  would 
like  to  see  Puerto  Rlcan^ut  on  a  basis 
where  they  cannot  unde^ut  a  knitting 
mill  I  have  in  my  distric 
mill  has  had  great 
contracts  to  produce 
mittens  because  it  is  u: 
Puerto  Rican  knitting 
operated  out  of  New  York  City.  There 
is  no  minimum  wage  ^  applicable  in 
Puerto  Rico  to  this  produqtjon. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREV«!$.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  in  Puerto  Rico 
the  hardships  are  taken  icare  of  by  the 
local  boards,  by  adjusting  the  local 
wages.  But  the  mlnlmmn  uniform  wage, 
applied  across  all  the  Sta^,  across  the 
Southern  States  and  t*  low-Income 
States,  will  work  a  hanlihlp.  This  Is 
what  I  am  against  in  the  1 1117 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  indu  ^xy  hi  my  dis- 
trtct  has  to  conform  witlj  the  minimum 
wage  law.  It  ought  not  to  be  forced  into 
unfair  competition  with ;  producers  hi 
Puerto  Rico  who  are  ml  boimd  by  a 
iwinifn^im  wage, 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  [Jhairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREVfi 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr, 
connection  with  the  poinit 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  th  s  *»«.«« 
^lainnan  said  that  this  i-efers  only  to 
Mrdshlp  cases.  In  tha|  connection  I 
would  like  to  know  if  he  will  keep  in 
mind  the  hardship  cases  6i,  the  glove  in- 
oustry  in  New  York.  'ITiiBy  have  been 
™>llarly  hurt  by  industry!  inovlng  out  of 
WW  York  and  hito  Puerto  Rico.  I  be- 
t^v*^  Is  the  type  of  lirdshlp  about 
Which  sOTae  of  us  are  con  xmed  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.         T 

Ut.  POWELL.  I  am  c<  icemed*  about 
we  hardship  of  my  people  I  who  have  the 
mghest  unemployment  rat  9  hi  the  United 
states.  I  am  concerned  about  the  hard- 
JjWp  of  my  people  who  h^te  the  highest 


I  yield  to 

Chairman.  In 
made  by  the 
distinguished 


and  pushoute. 


Pensentage  of  dropoute       _     _     

yva  concerned  about  the  hardship  of 
ny  people  who  still  suffer  JT^om  economic 
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deprivations    and    educational    Inade- 
quacies. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  ptirtlcipirted 
in  the  debate  on  the  minimum-wage  bill, 
but  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
PowKLi,],  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  early  days  of  my  service  here 
I  served  on  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  «it  a  time  when  we 
developed  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  I  might  say  that  I  first  visited 
Puerto  Rico  hi  1946.  not  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  but  as  an  individual.  It 
was  then  the  poorhouse  of  the  Carib- 
bean, but  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  gave 
to  Puerto  Rico  the  right  to  self-govern- 
ment. We  passed  Public  Law  600.  We 
gave  them  the  right  to  develop  a  con- 
stitution, and  minimum -wage  provisions 
to  take  care  of  it  and  to  build  Puerto 
Rico  economically. 

Even  today  Puerto  Rico  has  tripled  the 
unemployment  that  any  State  of  the  Un- 
ion has.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  one 
place  we  should  make  an  exception,  and 
we  should  give  these  people  the  oppor- 
tunity to  further  develc^. 

As  I  say,  it  was  the  poorhouse  of  the 
Caribbean  In  1946.  As  an  individual 
I  have  gone  back  and  forth  to  those  is- 
lands every  year,  once  or  twice,  not  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  but  as  an  indi- 
vidual, because  I  like  the  people.  I  like 
what  they  are  doing.  I  like  the  devel<v- 
ment  they  have  made. 

Now,  some  talk  about  the  stealing  of 
industry.  This  is  not  correct.  They  do 
not  do  that.  They  will  not  give  tax  bene- 
flto  to  people  who  take  industry  away 
from  other  States.  This  is  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  industry  on  the  is- 
land. 

My  friends,  Puerto  Rioo  is  now  the 
Pearl  of  the  Caribbean.  It  is  a  place 
where  we  can  tell  the  people  of  the  world 
what  we  do  with  what  was  once  a  ter- 
rltoty  and  now  is  a  commonwealth.  It 
is  a  showplace  for  all  the  world  to  see. 
to  show  that  the  United  States  is  not  a 
colonial  empire  but  that  the  United 
States  has  developed  ite  territories  so 
that  they  can  begin  to  produce  and  walk 
with  dignity. 

Puerto  Rico  today  is  the  fifth  largest 
consumer  of  goods  made  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  They  are  one  of  our 
best  customers,  because  they  have  been 
able  to  develop. 

I  am  convinced,  my  colleagues,  if  we 
ad(Vt  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  that  within  the  next  4 
or  5  years  they  will  be  to  the  point  that 
they  can  accept  this  minimum  wage. 
Unless  we  give  them  the  opportimity  to 
continue  to  develop,  I  fear  we  will  de- 
stroy the  advances  which  have  l)een  made 
and  we  will  have  to  begin  to  send  dollars 
to  support  the  economy  of  Puerto  Rico, 
rather  ttuui  let  them  take  care  of  it 
themselves. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

These  are  fine  American  citizens.  Let 
me  say  that  in  years  gone  by  I  pointed 
out  to  the  House,  from  this  well,  their 
great  support  of  our  Armed  Forces  in 


Korea,  when  theh:  own  battalions  pro- 
tected the  1st  Marine  Division  from 
annihilation.  They  are  good  American 
citizens.    Tliey  are  our  own  people. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  do  noth- 
ing here  to  destroy  the  advance  being 
made  on  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico.  I 
am  convinced  that  within  4  years  they 
will  be  able  to  meet  these  minimnTn 
wages. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  district  I  have 
the  privilege  to  represent  there  is  one  of 
the  few  knit  glove  and  mitten  mills  left 
west  of  the  Mississii>pi  River.  There 
used  to  be  several  of  them.  There  used 
to  be  many  of  them  tn  Wisconsin. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  would  go  out 
to  the  Third  District  in  Iowa  and  tell 
the  operator  of  that  rnni  that  his  busi- 
ness and  the  Jobs  of  his  employees  have 
not  been  stolen  by  Puerto  Rioo. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  might  say  that  perhaps 
some  of  the  business  from  the  State  of 
Ohio  has  been  taken  over  into  the  State 
of  Iowa  in  some  of  the  meat-producing 
end  of  our  business.  It  is  a  question  of 
going  from  one  State  to  the  other.  Per- 
haps they  do  a  better  Job.  Tliis  happens. 
The  wages  in  Iowa  in  the  canning  in- 
dustry and  in  the  meat-producing  end 
of  the  Industry  are  a  little  lower  than 
they  are  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Perhaps— 
I  do  not  know — this  is  a  question  of 
comity  between  the  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  'No.  It  Is  a  question  of 
the  Minimum  Wage  Act.  That  is  the 
question.  It  is  cheap  latrar  In  Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  we  are  paying  more 
than  that  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  But  I 
say  to  you  unless  we  continue  this  growth 
hi  Puerto  Rico,  we  will  be  in  for  trouble. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  j-nxa  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  POWELL.    I  have  no  question,  but 
I  Just  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  for'^ 
his  cooperation  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  like  to  say  further  the  gentleman 
frtwn  Ohio  [Mr.  AYREs]*has  supported 
this  amendment  and  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  owe  him  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Resident  Commissioner  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  on  his 
excellent  statement  He  has  convinced 
me  that  I  must  offer  my  wholehearted 
support  in  seeing  thai  HJl.  13712  is 
amended,  to  prevent  the  government  of 
Puerto  Rico  from  suffering  a  serious  set- 
back in  ite  determined  efforte  to  bring 
prosperity  and  well-being  to  a  onoe 
poverty-stricken  land. 

My  relationship  with  Puerto  Rico  is  no 
different  from  that  of  my  colleagues  hi 
this  Chamljer.  I  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  power,  as  have  you.  to  pass  upon 
legislation  which  will  significantly  affect 
this  insular  affiliate  of  the  United  States 
and  the  almost  3  million  U.S.  dtlzms 
living  there.  And  I  recognize,  as  you 
must  also,  that  this  power  imposes  upon 
me  a  duty  to  act  reasonably,  fairly,  and 
conscientiously  with  respect  to  Puerto 
Rico. 
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This  duty  does  not  9ring  solely  from 
the  grant  of  power  to  reasonable  men. 
It  is  a  duty  ImiMeed  by  our  own  best 
interests.  A  prosperous  Puerto  Rico  win 
provide  an  Invaluable  maricet  for  con- 
sumer goods  produced  In  the  various 
States.  Not  too  long  ago,  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  were  so  poor  that  the 
thought  of  possessing  and  consuming 
American  goods  was  but  an  Idle  dream. 
Today.  Puerto  Rico  Is  the  fifth  largest 
customer  of  the  UJS.  mainland,  buying 
over  a  billion  dollars  In  commodities 
coming  from  every  State  in  the  Union. 
This  startling  figure  warns  us  to  be  wary 
of  tampering  with  the  greatly  Improved, 
but  stOl  delicately  balanced,  econcHulc 
structure  of  the  Commonwealth.  I 
understand,  from  my  colleague  from 
Puerto  Rico,  that  this  tn'^imum  wage 
legislation  will  produce  an  Immediate 
loss  of  at  least  27,000  Jobs  on  the  Island, 
not  to  mention  the  many  Jobs  that  win 
never  come  Into  being.  We  are  Insulated, 
by  a  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  fran  the 
suffering  and  deprivation  that  this  un- 
emi^oyment  wUl  cause.  But  the  indus- 
tries and  merchants  here  will  feel  it,  as 
their  sales  In  Puerto  Rloo  dwindle. 

Consequences  will  also  be  felt  on  the 
International  level.  The  United  States 
can  now  look  with  pride  upon  Its  rela- 
tionship with  Puerto  Rico— a  poUtlcal, 
economic,  and  social  coadventure  which 
has  made  Puerto  Rico  the  "showcase  of 
the  Caribbean."  To  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  Latin  America,  Puerto  Rico 
vividly  demonstrates  that  rapid  eco- 
nomic development  and  peaceful  social 
reform  can  be  accomjdlshed  within  the 
framework  at  democratic  InstltutionA. 
without  resort  to  revolutions  or  dlcta- 
tcnlal  regimes.  To  the  nations  of  the 
world,  Puerto  Rico,  with  its  great  meas- 
ure of  political  autonomy.  Is  dramatic 
proof  of  the  United  States  desire  that  Its 
neighbors  and  associates  pursue  their 
own  policies  and  programs,  without  meek 
subservience  to  the  wishes  of  any  larger 
power.  It  would.  Indeed,  be  a  shame  if, 
by  passing  an  improvident  piece  of  legls- 
latlon,  we  -were  to  blacken  all  the  pro- 
gressive policies  toward  Puerto  Rico  that 
this  country  has  heretofore  pursued. 

Finally,  I  believe  we  would  be  derelict 
in  our  duty  if  we  were  to  assume  that 
Puerto  Rloo  Is  now  economically  no  dif- 
ferent from  any  State,  and  that  it  is 
equally  capable  of  absorbing  the  wage 
policies  of  our  highly  industrlalixed  and 
dlverslfled  eoonomy.  We  must  listen 
when  the  Resident  Commissioner  tells 
us  that  this  Is  not  the  case:  that  the  un- 
employment level  in  Puerto  Rico  is  al- 
most triple  that  of  the  United  States; 
that  the  average  income  of  Puerto  Rl- 
ean  workers  is  but  three-fifths  that  of 
the  lowest  per  capita  income  State;  and 
that  the  Federal  Ttiinim^mi  wage  in 
Puerto  Rico  must  be  tailoied  to  meet 
these  unique  problems. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  willing  to  argue  with 
these  hard  facts.  They  show  to  me  the 
necessity  of  continuing  in  Puerto  Rico 
the  flexible  system  of  special  industry 
committees  and  of  rejecting  automatic 
wageinereasss.  They  convinoe  me  of  the 


dangera  of  extending  coverage  in  Puerto 
Rico.  And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  be 
willing  to  listen,  to  be  convinced,  and 
to  offer  Puerto  Rloo  their  much  needed 
support. 

Mr.  BiATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstkxh] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rccou>  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
feel  sure  my  colleague  has  in  wiin<i  the 
welfare  of  the  worUngman,  both  in 
Puerto  Rloo  and  on  the  mainland,  in  in- 
troducing the  amendment  currently  be- 
fore us.  I  sincerely  believe,  however, 
that  this  is  a  bad  amendment  and  that 
it  will  ill  serve  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Puerto  Ricans.  as  weU  as  the  cause  <A 
labor  and  Industry  throughout  the 
country. 

The  amendment  Inserts  a  loophole  into 
this  very  fine  bill  presented  to  us  today. 
It  is  a  loophole  through  which  countless 
employers  in  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  the 
Virgin  Islands.  wUl  be  able  to  slip  in  in 
order  to  avoid  or  delay  paying  decoit 
wages  to  their  employees.  The  amend- 
ment gives  emiteyers  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  a  chance  to  evade  In- 
creases provided  by  HJl.  13712.  This 
they  would  do  by  asking  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  appoint  committees  which  woiild 
be  given  the  task  of  seeing  whether  or  not 
increases  in  minimums  provided  for  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
be  put  into  effect.  It  Is  not  as  If  the 
Dent  biU  did  not  aUow  for  wage  differen- 
tials between  the  continental  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  bUl  leaves 
untouched  those  elements  of  autonomy 
in  the  Puerto  Rlcan  system  that  permits 
minimums  lower  than  those  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  to  those  Industries 
that  need  them  to  survive.  I  am  almost 
sorry  that  it  does  that,  because  statistics 
and  experience  seem  incontrovertlbly  to 
dononstrate  that  industries  required  to 
pay  a  decent  wage  soon  adjust  to  it  aiid 
survive  very  nicely  at  the  higher  pay 
level.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  Dent 
bin  perpetuates  Puerto  Rican  autonomy 
where  it  presently  exists  but  closes  any 
locvholes  against  evasion.  It  requires 
that  the  mlnlmtim  wage  be  raised  in  aU 
industries  by  the  same  percentage — 28 
percent  over  2  years — that  It  is  raised  in 
the  continental  United  States.  Since 
minimum  wages  in  Puerto  Rico  range 
from  30  cents  to  $1.25,  the  increases  wlU 
range  from  3.6  cents  to  16  cents  In  1967 
and  from  4.8  cents  to  20  cents  in  1968. 
That,  to  be  sure,  is  a  modest  Increase, 
one  which  Puerto  Rican  Indus^  can 
afford.  It  must  be  made  to  afford  it  to 
preserve  decent  Uvlng  standards  among 
Its  workers.  I  might  add  that  the  pro- 
visions that  apply  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  In  the  current  bUl  du- 
plicate the  provisions  in  the  last  amend- 
ment to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
except  for  denying  special  privileges  to 


a  few  employers.  The  difference  between 
procedures  under  the  bin  and  under  the 
amendment  is  that  the  bUl  provides  for 
an  automatic  increase;  the  amendment 
wlU  permit  employers  to  staU  any  In. 
crease  for  months  and  even  years  and 
perhaps  to  avoid  it  completely. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Rccoio  at  this 
point  a  letter  from  the  chiefs  of  all  of 
the  major  Puerto  Rican  labor  organiza- 
tions and  a  telegram  from  Keith  Terpe, 
president  of  the  San  Juan  Central  Labor 
Coxmdl.  The  letter  says,  with  no  equiv- 
ocation at  aU: 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  organised  labor  move- 
ment aoUcUy  aupportB  tbe  proTlslons  of  tbe 
Dent  blU  aa  reported  out.  We  ylgoroudy 
of^xwe  any  amendment  that  would  ezcltide 
Puerto  Blco  or  alter  the  coverage  In  any 
way  except  aa  provided  In  Houae  BIU  187ia. 
To  oonalder  omitting  Puerto  Blco  from  tbli 
legislation  U  utterly  incredible  *  *  *. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  predsdy 
what  the  amendment  seeks  to  do.  It  will 
put  Puerto  Rlcan  labor  at  the  mercy  of 
the  employers,  much  as  American  labor 
was  at  the  mercy  of  onployer  anarchy 
before  the  first  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  was  passed. 

I  am  inserting  In  the  Rbcoro  at  this 
point  a  telegram  from  prominent  Puerto 
Rlcan  labor  leaders : 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  organized  labor  move> 
ment  solidly  supports  tbe  provisions  of  tbe 
Dent  bill  as  reported  out.  V7e  vigorously 
oppose  any  amendment  that  would  exclude 
Puerto  Rloo  or  alter  the  coverage  In  any  way 
except  as  provided  In  House  BIU  18713.  To 
consider  omitting  Puerto  Blco  from  this  leg- 
islation U  utterly  Incredible.  In  1M4  tbe 
commonwealth  government  urged  that  a 
$1.60  Island  tninimum  be  established  plus 
profit  sharing  plans  for  Puerto  Rlcan  work- 
ers to  combat  "exploitation  by  UjS.  Interests" 
wboae  sole  Interest  was  a  "quick  buck".  We 
an>reclate  the  fact  that  then  the  economic 
problems  of  Puerto  Blcan  workers  were  fully 
recognised  by  the  commonwealth  govam- 
ment.  We  vigorously  disagree  that  our  cur- 
rent wages  are  sufllclwit  to  cope  with  the 
steadUy  Increasing  cost  of  living  Index  on 
this  Island — even  higher  than  that  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Our  more  than  200,000  AFL-CIO 
members  in  Puerto  Rico— pltu  the  thousands 
of  other  workers  here  not  prlvUedged  to  be 
affiliated  with  International  unions  must  not 
be  made  stepchildren  In  the  family  of  UJB. 
labor.  Puerto  Blco  enjoys  a  unique  posltloii 
as  the  showcase  of  democracy  and  economic 
development  In  the  Latin  hemisphere. 
Permanent  damage  to  that  Image,  wUl  oocnr 
here  and  elsewhere  If  the  Congress  of  tbe 
muted  States  makes  us  by  law  In  effect  sec- 
ond class  eltlaens — and  Puerto  Rloo  another 
Hong  Kong.  Total  exploitation  of  tbe  labor 
force  here  can  and  will  occur  at  the  expense 
of  both  tbe  Puerto  Blcan  and  stateside 
worker,  as  weU  as  stateside  Industry. 
Fomento,  the  Industrial  development  di- 
vision at  the  Oovemment  of  Puerto 
Blco.  reported  that  out  of  almost  600  factory 
cloalngs  over  an  18  year  period  only  7  actually 
cloaed  because  of  minimiim  wage  Increases 
on  Federal  or  local  levels.  We  Implore  jaa 
therefore  to  support  fully  and  vote  for  House 
Bill  lS7ia  without  further  amendment. 

Signed  by : 

1.  Keith  Terpe,  President  Slu  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

a.  Thomas  Martlnes,  NMU. 

3.  Oeorge  TTevlfio,  Stedworkers  XTnlon. 

4.  Rafael  A.  Valle.  American  FMeraUon  of 
State  County  *  Municipal  Knidoyees. 
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6.  Molses  Lebron, 
g.  Victor    Bosarlo, 

local  ?-97. 

7.  Bob  Alpert,  QastronomlcA 
Kn.  Local  010. 

g.  Vicente  Melendez  Borges, 
tioD  of  Firefighters. 

0.  Ralph  Oarcla,  Internatl( 
liood  of  Carpenters 

10.  Hugo  Caprarella,  Intemf 
ergoods  Union. 

11.  Oulllermo  Ortiz,  ILA. 

12.  Mr.  Jimenez,  ItlE. 

15.  Sergio  Caselne,  Office 
14.  Diego  Pagan,  Oil  Chem: 

Workers  Union. 

16.  Luis  Montafies,  PJt.  Ne' 
l«.  Candldo  Soto,  BetaU  Cl< 

17.  Bed  CampbeU,  SIU  A  ft 
IB.  Mr.  Boblee,  Typographi4i 
19.  Rafael  Berrlos,  XTDEM. 
29.  Manuel        Menendez, 

"aothlng  Workers  Union. 

21.  Hiram     Blvera,     Amali 
Cotters. 

23.  Len  Mahoney, 

23.  Joee  Bamoe,  Cannery 
of  Atlantic  &  Pacific. 

34.  Agustln  Benltez.  Beg. 

36.  Bon  OUlman,  Intemi 
OuardB  &  Watchmen's  Uhlon. 

28.  Alberto  Sanchez,  Intl 
Workers  Union. 

37.  Manuel  Bey,  Airline  Cler|4, 
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TTie  total  labor  movement  gM  Puerto  Blco 
ihocked  and  astonished  over  newspaper  re- 
ports that  automatic  FLSA  coverage  provid- 
ing (or  91.40  and  $1.60  wage  rates  for  Puerto 
Rico  to  be  denied  In  House  bill  number  13712. 
We  urge  reconsideration  oit  your  part. 
Puerto  Rlcan  labor  force  desperately  needs 
mil  protection  as  was  provided  for  In  the 
Dent  bUI.  Automatic  proportionated  In- 
oeues  (or  Puerto  Rico  are  vital  and  faUure 
to  recognize  this  would  result!  In  Incredible 
hardships  being  Infilcted  oiJ  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  labor  force  and  would  mfean  that  the 
workers  o(  Puerto  Rico  In  elTMt  would  be- 
come second  class  citizens  as  Well  as  being 
at  the  total  mercy  of  the  Employer.  We 
urge  you  read  testimony  given  by  Puerto 
Rlcan  labor  movement  before  Senator  Nkl- 
lOM  and  the  Senate  subcommittee  which 
conducted  hearings  In  San  Juan  on  January 
4tb  and  6th  our  position  Is  cleBrly  expressed 
therein.  11 

KzrrU  Tkbpe, 


President,  Central  Labor 
Juan  and  V<cin<ty,  AFl 

I  am  inserting  In  the 
point  an  analysis  of  the 
economy  which  proves  bey 
that  Puerto  Rico  can  afforq, 
uul  definitely  needs,  at 
the  provisions  of  the  Dent  b: 
wiulres  them.  The  worl 
them. 

"ens  ON   Pxmnra   Lxozsla' 
Rioo 

1.  Minimum  wage  changes, 
nutlc  Increases,  did  not  havd 
tffect  on  employment  or  ecoi 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

"There  can  be  no  refuting 
nj»ble  (act  that  Puerto  Rico 
N»Melve  rates  of  growth, 
■""•ae.  but  also,  to  a  lesser 
•Ployment.  during  the  pasi 
«mo»  186«,  when  an  active 
•«'»  requirement  that  wages  ^ 
w  raised  as  TvpiOXy  as  econom  i 
w«  Ineututed;   or,  for  that  < 
lOl.  when  automatlo  across- 


n'^o: 


tuncil  of  San 
JO. 

foRO  at  this 

lerto  Rlcan 

id  a  doubt 

can  thrive, 

very  least. 

Fairness 

Irs    deserve 


N — ^pdxxto 


li^^ludlng  auto 

any  adverse 

bismlc  growth 

^  the  unde- 

experlenced 

tably  In  Its 

4egree,  In  Its 

decade;    l.e.. 

rusal  ot  the 

Ita  Puerto  Rico 

i  ially  feasible, 

matter,  since 

-the-board  In- 


creases  were   Imposed   on.  existing   Piierto 
Rlcan  mlnlmxmu." 
Amadeo  I.  D.  Francis,  Eoon<nnlc  Adviser  to 

the  Administrator,  Economic  Development 
Administration,  Puerto  Rico,  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  on  tbe  amend- 
ments of  the  FX.SA.,  page  1478. 

2.  Employment  In  Puerto  Rloo  manufac- 
ttulng  Industry  grew  at  a  much  faster  rate 
than  employment  In  the  United  States  or 
In  13  out  of  14  Southern  Statee.  The  annual 
rate  at  which  employment  Increased  be- 
tween 1967  and  1064,  or  between  1960  and 
1964  (the  period  during  which  the  auto- 
matic mlnlmvun  wage  adjustments  applied 
to  Puerto  Rico)  are  shown  In  the  table  below: 


Average  annual  increases 
(percent) 


IMIO-M 


Puerto  Rioo 

United  States.. 

Alabama. , 

Arkansas 

Florida. 

Oeorgla 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina. 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Teiae  

Virginia. 

West  Virginia... 


-M.1 
+.7 
+2.1 
4-8.S 
+16 
+2.5 
+S.0 
+2.0 
+«.0 
+2.8 
+2.8 
+8.2 
+3.4 
+2.4 
+2.0 
+.1 


Source:  Puerto  Rico  Department  of  Labor,  Employ- 
ment, Hours  and  Earnings  In  the  Manufacturing  Indus- 
tries in  Puerto  Rico,  1957-64:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  BuIleUn  1370-2,  Employment  and  Earnings 
Statistics  for  States  and  Areas.  193»-64  (dAtn  for  1064  is 
the  latest  published  by  tbe  Bureau  for  the  difftrant 
States). 

3.  The  value  of  goods  produced  In  Puerto 
Rico  rose  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  the 
value  of  goods  produced  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  evident  from  data  on  the  average 
annual  changee  In  shipments  of  goods  from 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  Statee  between 
1957  and  1966  and  between  1960  and  1966 
(the  period  dtulng  which  the  aut<«natlc 
minimum  wage  adjustments  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  applied  to  Puerto  Rico) : 


(percent) 

Period  covered 

Shipments 
Puerto  Rloo 

Manufac- 
tnrBr»'  sales. 
United  Statee 

1067-66 

+ia7 

+ia6 

+4.3 

1060-65 

+6.6 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  U.S.  Trade 
with  Puerto  Rioo  and  U.S.  Poaaeaslons  (PT800),  and 
Manufacturing  and  Trade  Sales  and  Inventories. 

4.  On  passage  of  Labor  Standards  Act 
Amendments  of  1986,  minimum  wages  In 
the  United  States  are  expected  to  rise  on 
February  1,  1967  from  $1.26  to  91.40  an  hour 
(or  by  16  cents)  and  on  February  1,  1968 
to  $1.60  an  hour  (<m'  by  an  additional  30 
cents).  The  fiexlblUty  in  mtnimiitr^  wages 
of  Puerto  Rico  will  be  preserved  because  they 
will  be  Increased  by  corresponding  percent- 
ages la  and  16  respectively,  60  days  after 
stateside  rates  become  effective.  Since  mini- 
mum wages  In  Puerto  Rico  range  from  80 
cents  to  $1.26  an  hour,  this  means  that 
1967  Increases  In  Puerto  Rico  will  range  from 
3.6  cents  to  16  cents  an  hour  and  the  1968 
Increases  will  range  from  4.8  cents  to  30 
cents  an  hotir.  depending  on  the  wage  levels. 

6.  Because  many  automatic  adjustments 
In  tbe  Puerto  Blcan  minimum  will  be  smaller 


In  cents  per  hour  than  the  corresponding 
minimum  wage  Increases  in  the  60  Statee, 
the  differential  between  Puerto  Rican  mini- 
mums  and  those  In  tbe  United  States  will 
widen  thus  providing  additional  advantages 
for  Industry  In  Puerto  Rico. 

6.  Puerto  Rico  can  readily  bear  the  pro- 
posed Increases,  since  physical  productivity 
of  workers  In  Puerto  Rico  approximates  that 
of  workers  elsewhere  In  the  United  States. 

".  .  .  the  evidence  ruggests  that,  given 
comparable  training,  equipment,  said  man- 
agement, there  Is  no  significant  difference 
between  the  personal  efficiency  of  experl- 
moed  factory  workers  In  Puerto  Blco  and 
and  on  the  mainland." — Lloyd  O.  Reynolds 
and  Peter  Qregory,  Wages,  Productivity  and 
Industrialization  In  Puerto  Rico  (1966). 

"The  overall  productivity  of  the  plants 
surveyed  was  98  percent  of  comparable 
mainland  plants." — ^Puerto  Rico  Economic 
Development  Administration.  Investment 
and  Business  Opportunities  In  Puerto  Rico 
(1966). 

7.  Despite     high     prOdUCtlTlty,     twlntmnm 

wages  In  Puerto  Rico  and  average  wages  and 
fringe  benefits  costs  in  Puerto  Rico  lag  far 
behind  those  stateside.  Differences  In  these 
costs  demonstrate  that  room  for  continued 
Improvements  in  nUnimum  wages  Is  ample 
and  that  minimums  can  be  readily  raised  In 
Puerto  Rico  by  the  same  percentages  as  the 
stateside  Increases  without  Jeopardy  to  fu- 
ture employment  proepects.  The  wage  dis- 
parity will  continue  to  favor  Puerto  Rico 
and  will  remain  more  than  adequate  to  meet 
whatever  costs  are  incurred  because  of  the 
distance  between  the  mainland  and  Puerto 
Rloo. 

".  .  .  location  and  comparatively  low 
ocean  freight  rates  often  make  it  possible 
to  transport  products  to  certain  areas  of  the 
United  States  more  cheaply  fr<»n  Puerto 
Rico  than  from  locations  In  Canada  or  the 
United  States  prt^Mr  .  .  ." — Puerto  Blco 
Economic  Develc^ment  Administration, 
Profit  Opportunities  in  Puerto  Blco  for  Ca- 
nadian Manufacturers  (1963). 

Industry  "can  serve  California  markets  at 
lower  cost  from  Puerto  Rico  than  .  .  .  from 
Chicago." — Puerto  Rico  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration.  Puerto  Rico  1963:  A 
Report  to  Industry  on  Productivity  and 
Profit  Potential. 

8.  Industrial  operations  In  Puerto  Blco  are 
an  Integral  part  of  the  economy  of  the 
United  States.  An  ovuirhelmlng  proportion 
of  goods  made  In  Puerto  Blco  are  produced 
for  sale  In  the  United  States.  As  such, 
Puerto  Rlcan  products  compete  directly  with 
all  similar  products  produced  elsewhere  In 
the  United  States. 

".  .  .  U.S.  and  Puerto  Rloan  Industry  are 
In  direct  competition  In  whatever  market 
they  seek  to  sell." — ^Puerto  Rico  Economic 
Development  Administration,  The  Industrial 
Development  Program,  1942-60. 

9.  Automatic  Increases  In  minimum  wages 
In  Puerto  Rico  following  Increases  in  state- 
side mlnlmtims  helps  to  maintain  tbe  com- 
petitive relationship  between  Puerto  Blco 
and  tbe  rest  of  the  United  States  which  ex- 
isted Immediately  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
higher  stateside  mlnlmiuns. 

10.  Automatic  Increases  In  miwimntw 
wages  in  Puerto  Rico  following  Increases  In 
Tninimiim  wages  In  the  60  States  assure  that 
at  least  proportionate  adjustments  In  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  rates  will  take  place.  This 
will  benefit  Puerto  Rlcan  workers  whoee  In- 
comes are  low  and  whoee  living  ooats  are 
high. 

Tbe  1961  amendnomts  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  permitted  some  employen  In 
Puerto  Bloo  to  petition  for  tbe  appointment 
of  review  committees  and  thus  avoid  the 
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May  26,  1966 


May  26,  1966 


•ppUcatton  of  auttnn&tle  mlnlmtmi  w»ge  In- 
CTMWM.  Seven  Induatries  made  teach  ap- 
peaU  botb  in  1961  and  1983.    It  U  atgnlfl- 


cant  that  the  available  data  on  the  dollar 
volume  of  shipments  of  theae  7  tnduatilea 
Bhowa  an  upward  trend: 


(Dollan  In  mllUons] 


Volume  of  shipmnnts 

Industry 

1960 

1965 

Inaeaae 

(percent) 

TobMoo 

t4l.3 
116.1 
.8 
3.5 
13.8 
7.6 
1S.8 

tins 

11&3 
6.6 
6.3 

28.9 
9.8 

36.6 

+20a< 
+.2 

+726.0 
+80.0 

+100.4 
+28.9 
+94.7 

Smnr  manafcctiiring .1" 

Hflrtry.. ._. :::::; 

Handkerchief,  icarf,  and  art  Unco „ 

Sweater  and  knit  swlmwear 

Fatirfc  and  leather  irtove 

Wanen'i  and  children's  uodarwear  and  women'!  blooaa 

TotaL 

301.8 

328.4 

+62.7 

X«t  me  alao  point  out,  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues  who  think  that 
the  welfare  of  Puerto  Rlcan  workers  has 
no  bearing  on  them  or  on  their  con- 
stituents, that  most  goods  made  In  Puerto 
Rico  are  sold  In  the  United  States. 
Puerto  Rlcan  products  compete  with 
American-made  products.  Puerto  Rico 
competes  with  the  mainland  as  an  at- 
traction for  locating  Industry.  It  Is  fair 
to  say  that  passage  of  the  Powell  amend- 
ment will  put  certain  American  Indus- 
tries at  a  distinct  disadvantage,  an 
unfair  disadvantage,  one  which  Puerto 
Rlcan  employers  have  no  Justlflcatlcm 
for  demanding.  Puerto  Rlcan  recon- 
struction does  not  depend  on  the  Powell 
amendment.  It  depends  on  fair  wages, 
which  the  Dent  bin  will  help  provide. 
It  depends  on  making  Puerto  Rlcan  In- 
dustrial leaders  aware  of  the  need  to 
compete  with  the  mainland  by  methods 
other  than  peonage.  I  must  advise  my 
colleagues  that  a  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment will  be  a  vote  against  the  Interests 
of  Industry  and  labor  at  home,  as  well  as 
on  the  Islands.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  this  amendment  decisively. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powiu.]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AlCXNtncZMT  orrouB)  bt  icx.  kokxis 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moun:  On 
page  M,  beginning  on  line  24,  strike  out 
"during  the  first  year"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "during  the  first  three 

Mr.  MORRIS.  •  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

POWSLL] . 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  our  colleague 
from  New  Mexico  be  given  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
there  to  close  at  2:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnun 
New  York? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 


object.  Just  to  get  the  record  clear  on 
this,  this  Is  on  the  so-caUed  Morris 
amendment  only?  All  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  amendments  thereto 
would  close  at  2:30? 

Mr.  POWELL.    That  Is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent],  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bell],  and 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
full  committee  who  have  exerted  so 
much  time  and  effort  in  this  legislation. 
I  do  not  deny  that  they  have  been  real 
legislative  craftsmen.  It  is  my  Intention 
In  offering  my  amendment  to  make  the 
proposed  legislation  even  better.  I  have 
no  intention  of  desecrating  or  destrojring 
the  work  that  they  have  done  because  I 
intend  to  vote  for  H.R.  13712  whether 
my  amendment  Is  adopted  or  not. 

My  amendment  to  the  minimum  wage 
bill  is  aimed  at  achieving  a  $1.60  level  in 
a  manner  more  conducive  to  the  con- 
tinued health  and  stability  of  the  over- 
all national  economy.  I  have  sent  to 
every  member  a  chart,  showing  the  net 
effect  of  my  amendment  and  demon- 
strating that  It  provides  for  the  Increase 
to  $1.60  at  a  pace  much  more  consistent 
with  the  President's  guidelines  for  sound 
economic  growth  than  does  the  bill  as 
It  now  stands. 

However,  In  my  opinion  the  present 
version  of  the  bill  not  only  falls  to  meet 
the  President's  own  economic  standards 
but  may  also  be  self-defeating  of  its  de- 
clared purposes  of  creating  a  better  liv- 
ing standard  for  American  wage  earn- 
ers. That  Is  the  danger  Inherent  in  the 
accelerated  pace  at  which  this  legislation 
would  Introduce  higher  minimum  wage 
levels  Into  the  economy. 

Like  myself,  there  are  many  Members 
of  the  House  who  support  the  $1.60  min- 
imum wage  goal  contained  in  the  bill. 
But  what  we  should  seek  here  today  is 
not  simply  a  doUars-and-cents  Increase 
in  minimum  wages.  We  are  charged 
with  shaping  a  minimum  wage  Increase 
bill  which  win  be  meaningful  in  terms 
of  greater  purehaslng  power  for  wage 
earners. 

The  fact  Is  that  a  miwimnn^  wage  In- 
crease that  is  thrust  upon  the  economy 
at  a  rate  too  rapid  to  be  properly  ab- 
sorbed might  result  In  drastic  economic 
CMisequences    which    would    find    our 


wage  earners  with  less  dollar-for-dollar 
purehaslng  power  than  they  have  today 

And  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  built-in 
danger  of  the  abrupt  12-month  absorp- 
tion period  between  the  $1.40  level  In- 
crease and  the  $1.60  level  Increase  In- 
cluded In  the  committee  bill. 

I  have  long  felt  thiit  It  Is  necessary 
to  permit  our  economy  to  absorb  these 
Increases  In  a  reasonable  and  oiderly 
manner.  Last  fall  at  the  APL-CIO  con- 
vention, I  spoke  of  the  need  to  "carefully 
pace  the  speed"  with  which  we  approach 
our  minimum  wage  objectives.  Nothing 
has  occurred  since  that  time  to  disprove 
my  thesis  or  alter  my  views  regarding 
this  need.  In  fact,  the  case  for  a  careful 
pacing  of  proposed  minimum  wage  In- 
creases is  even  'stronger  today  than  it 
was  7  months  stgo. 

As  now  written,  HJl.  13712  provides 
for  a  20-cent  minimum  wage  Increase  to 
become  effective  only  12  short  months 
after  the  economy  has  absorbed  the  15- 
cent  increase  to  $1.40.  My  amendment 
would  leave  untouched  the  15-cent  in- 
crease to  $1.40,  effective  February  1, 
1967.  But  whereas  H.R.  13712  now  calls 
for  a  comparative  large  20-cent  increase 
only  12  months  later,  my  amendment 
provides  for  a  S6-month  absorption 
period. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  36-month 
period  outlined  in  my  amendment  Is 
wholly  within  the  historic  pattern  of 
minimum  wage  Increases  and  effective 
dates  established  by  every  minimum  wage 
bill  enacted  since  the  original  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  The  12-month 
absorption  period  provided  for  by  HR. 
13712  sharply  breaks  this  pattern  and  la 
without  precedent  in  nearly  three  dec- 
ades of  minimum  wage  le^slatlve  his- 
tory. 

Today,  economic  restraint  Is  more  than 
ever  the  keyword  in  considering  our  na- 
tional wage-price  structure.  And  despite 
the  arguments  of  those  who  believe  that 
a  wage  Increase  can  be  passed  into  law 
without  any  corresponding  effect  on 
prices,  a  responsible  Congress  cannot 
overlo(^  the  Integral  relationship  which 
each  bears  to  the  other. 

Let  us  therefore  have  our  needed  min- 
imum wage  increase  to  $1.60.  But  at  a 
time  when  all  prudent  men  call  for  re- 
straint and  moderation,  let  us  enact  into 
law  an  Increase  that  will  energize  and  not 
overheat  our  expanding  national  econ- 
omy. 

I  do  not  wish  to  get  bogged  down  In  a 
battle  of  statistics,  since  statistics  can  be 
and  often  are  twisted  to  prove  almost 
everything.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  the  chart 
wtii€ti  I  Inserted  In  the  Record  May  24 
on  page  1132V.  This  chart  was  taken 
from  the  statistical  abstract  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  shows  that 
since  January  1950,  when  the  minimum 
wage  level  was  set  at  75  cents,  until  the 
present  time,  the  minimum  wage  and  the 
average  weekly  wage  in  manufacturing 
have  risen  In  a  pattern  that  Is  virtually 
parallel. 

If  the  Members  will  recall  the  chart  I 
sent  to  each  of  you  showing  the  historical 
trend  of  minimum  wage  increase,  you 
can  visualize  the  gradual  but  steady  rise 
in  the  minimum  wage.    If  I  could  show 
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a  chart  of  the  average  if eekly  wage  In 
manuf  actiuring,  It  would  ( .^onstrate  the 
same  gradual  and  steady  [rise  at  almost 
the  same  rate.  | 

As  the  chart  which  tli  Members  re- 
ceived showed.  HJl.  13712  contemplates 
a  sharp  increase  in  a  period  of  12  months. 
I  cannot  say  that  the  fiverage  weekly 
wage  in  manufacturing  will  also  Increase 
80  sharply  even  though  t^ie  two  have  al- 
ways moved  together  in  th#  post  15  years. 

I  simply  say  that  it  1^  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  skilled  Workers  of  this 
country,  who  have  always  enjoyed  a 
wage  well  above  the  mlnlnium  level.  wlU 
continue  to  Insist  on  theit  historical  dif- 
ferential. If  they  do.  kad  you  and  I 
know  they  will,  and  hlstonr  continues  as 
it  has  in  the  past,  then  passage  of  this 
bill  without  my  amendment  will  mean 
that  the  average  weekly  wage  In  manu- 
facturing will  increase  148  percent  in  1 
year— the  contemplated  Increase  in  the 
minimum  wage.  My  amqidment  would 
spread  the  14.3-percent  Ihcrease  over  a 
3-year  period,  which  would  produce  a 
yearly  increase  of  approxlWiately  4.7  per- 
cent, a  figure  much  mora  [nearly  In  line 
with  reasonable  economi<|i  guidelines. 

I  know  that  you  can  get  100  econo- 
mists together  and  probably  get  100  dif- 
ferent answers  as  to  wheffljer  or  not  this 
particular  proposal  or  some  other  is  In- 
flationary. The  Members  of  this  House 
realize,  I  am  sure,  that  you  do  not  have 
to  be  a  chef  to  recognize  good  food  and 
that  you  do  not  have  to  b^  a  chicken  to 
know  the  quality  of  an  teg.  So,  also, 
you  do  not  have  to  be  an|  econonilst  to 
exercise  the  good  sense  and  Judgment 
that  would  point  out  to  you  that  If  the 
average  weekly  wages  In  Manufacturing 
were  raised  14  percent  ih  a  12-month 
period  it  would  cause  a  serious  Inflation- 
ary spiral  which  could  wiO^  out  the  ben- 
efits of  the  minimum  wage  bill  which  we 
are  considering.  This  prottjosal  seems  to 
me  to  be  very  similar  to  ^  sign  along  a 
highway  which  Indicated  that  a  safe 
«)eed  of  the  curve  ahead  lis  50  miles  an 
hour.  This  does  not 
might  not  be  able  to  s 
curve  at  60  miles  an  ho 
mean  that  you  would  no 
the  best  Judgment  If  yo 
only  asking  you  to  exeri 
8ood  judgment.  If  we  adi. 
ment  and  it  turns  out  tha 
wage  needs  to  be  raised,  ^^..^.  .»««. 
1970,  those  of  you  who  att  returned  to 
the  90th  Congress  can  rabe  it  but  you 
and  I  know  that  if  we  adopt  the  commit- 
tee bill  as  is.  it  wlU  not  be  lowered  even 
u  Uie  circumstances  prove  It  should  be 
I  nope  the  committee  «|l  adopt  my 
•mendment. 

jnje  CHAIRMAN.  Thel  time  of  the 
wntleman  has  expired. 

tJnder  the  unanlmous-ojlwent  agree 
ment  limiting  debate  on  (the  pending 

S«.^^"*^  '^^  ^^^*»*^  ^'"1  recognize 
wmbenj  who  were  standliikat  the  time 
«  the  request  Indicating  their  desire  to 
»*  recognized.  | 

J^.  WAQGONNER.    l^.   Chairman. 
l«T*.."^*'^^ous  consent  that  the  time 
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that  you 
making  the 
but  It  does 
I  he  exercising 
I  tried.    I  am 
your  own 
i^t  my  amend- 
le  minimum 
sooner  than 


located  to  me  may  now 
«e  gentleman  from  New 

MORUS). 


lie  allotted  to 
IHexlco  [Mr. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoREis]. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time  be 
allotted  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Moasisl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  obJecUon, 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Morris]  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  POWELL.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  and  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment — and  I  do  not  agree  with  it. 

I  think  for  labor  to  wait  for  3  years 
to  go  to  $1.60  Is  an  undue  hardship,  but 
recognizing  the  parliamentary  situation 
and  the  mood  of  the  House,  may  I  In- 
quire If  the  gentleman  Is  disposed  to  ac- 
cept an  amendment  to  his  amendment  to 
make  the  last  jump  24  months  Instead 
of  36  months? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend. 
I  hope  that  there  is  never  a  time  when 
reasonable  men  and  women  cannot  tnlk 
something  over  and  discuss  an  issue.  I 
would  personally  rather  have  the  36 
months,  but  if  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  the  Committee  feel  they  can 
compromise  on  24  months,  I  would  cer- 
tainly yield  to  their  great  wisdom  and 
Judgment. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  am  doing  this  uni- 
laterally and  not  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee. We  have  not  discussed  It  at  all. 
I  have  yielded  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico.  But  maybe  some 
member  of  the  Committee  will  sub- 
sequently oppose  the  36  months  or  my 
proposal  of  24  months.  In  any  event,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  As  I  understand,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell] 
has  proposed  a  24-month  stretchout  In- 
stead of  the  36-month  stretchout  which 
I  have  proposed— and  the  committee  bill 
proposes  a  12-month  stretchout.  Is  there 
an  amendment  to  my  amendment  pend- 
ing to  do  this,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendment  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris]  has  beoi 
offered. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico, 
that  I  have  personally  not  offered  an 
amendment  but  I  was  Just  engaging  in 
colloquy  with  him  seeking  to  know  how 
he  felt  about  this. 

Mr.  MORRIS.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


Mr.  OERAU3  R.  FORO.  Is  it  tbe  in- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  New  Mex- 
ico to  press  for  his  amendment  or  does 
he  intend  to  withdraw  his  amendment  in 
the  expectation  that  either  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  the  rhw-irmnn  of 
the  committee,  or  the  gentleman  from 
Pennajdvania.  the  spokesman  for  the  ma- 
jority on  tois  biU  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment. I  ttiink  it  is  Important  to  liave  a 
clarification. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
somewhat  confused  as  to  the  status 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  If  the  gen- 
Ueman WlU  yield  further.  I  think  under 
the  circumstances  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port the  genOenum  from  New  Mexico 
ought  to  urge  him  to  continue  to  speak 
on  his  amendment,  awaiting  perhaps  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  or  a  sub- 
stitute. Let  us  correct  the  committee  bill 
one  way  or  another.  Such  action  Is  nec- 
essary. «"w 

Mr  MORRIS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Michigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Martin]. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Atres]  . 
strBsnroTE  ajckkdiccnt  oitebsd  bt  m.  ama 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment. 

The  Cler*  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Atkbs  as  a  «ub- 
Btltute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Motws:  On  page  46,  lUxe  25.  atrlke  the  word 
"year"  and  Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  wonli 
"two  yean". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  Is  recognized  for  3  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  AYRES.  lb.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time,  first,  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  our  full  committee,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  respectively,  for  accepting 
the  substitute  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  frbm  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Morris  1.  All  this  amendment  would  do 
is  cut  the  period  back  to  2  years  from 
the  3-year  period  that  was  In  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico. 

This  committee  has  worked  very  hard 
and,  I  might  say.  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  been  very  fair.  There 
have  been  moments  of  tension,  but  there 
have  also  been  moments  of  compromise 
which  make  for  good  legislation.  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  chairman  of  the  fuU 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell],  has  agreed  to  accept 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr 
Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  have  the  attention  of  either 
the  chairman,  or  the  clialrman  of  the 
subc(munittee,  to  answer  a  question  for 
me? 

Mr.  DENT.    Yes,  sir. 
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Mft  J««ES  of  Missouri.  I  Mk  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  DiKTl,  to  exidaln  something 
'X  do  not  quite  understand. 

For  Instance,  the  substitute  ammd- 
ment  would  say  "not  less  than  $1.40  an 
hour  for  the  first  3  years." 

Would  that  be  2  years  b^ore  we  would 
go  from  11.25  to  $1.40?  l&  that  correct, 
If  the  substitute  amendment  carries? 

Mr.  DENT.  No.  As  I  understand  the 
substitute  amendment.  It  would  mean  the 
effective  date  of  February  1,  1967,  would 
see  the  $1.40  ccxne  Into  effect.  It  would 
remain  in  effect  until  2  years  later,  1969. 
At  that  time  It  would  go  to  91.60.  If  we 
take  the  substitute,  under  the  Morris 
amendment,  it  would  go  to  $1.60  In  1970. 
This  Is  Just  an  explanation  of  what  the 
gentleman  has  asked.  It  does  not  mean 
I  «MK>rove  It. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  understand 
that. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  going  too  far 
too  fast.  I  call  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers to  what  I  stated  on  the  floor  at  the 
time  we  were  voting  on  medicare.  Some 
of  the  people  now  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  If  we  had  taken  that  in  a  little  more 
orderly  manner  and  on  some  more  rea- 
sonable steps,  we  would  not  be  facing 
the  situation  we  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  on  July  1  (rf  this  year. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  even 
If  we  go  to  $1.35  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  that  would  be  an  8-percent  increase 
over  the  present  minimum  wage.  That 
8  percent  would  be  more  than  twice  the 
standards  that  have  been  set  by  the 
President  to  try  to  avoid  Inflation. 

I  am  hopeful  some  of  the  experts  in 
this  line  wUl  cAer  an  amendment  raising 
it  to  $1^5,  and  then  to  $1.45,  and  then  to 
$1.60.  Then  we  would  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  Inflatkm  we  are  in  now.  In 
fact,  the  way  it  is  going  now,  we  are  in- 
creasing this  minimum  wage  at  twice  the 
rate  at  which  inflation  is  going.  So  this 
will  have  only  one  effect,  and  that  is  to 
make  the  inflation  speed  up  more 
rapidly.  We  are  going  to  have  a  splral- 
Ing  inflation,  rather  than  Just  a  gradual 
Increase. 

I   would  like   to  vote  for   a   minimum 

wage  bill  that  is  reasonable,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  economy  can  accept  It. 

It  has  been  repeated  on  this  floor  many 
times,  and  I  wUl  say  it  again:  Anyone 
who  has  had  any  experience  In  hiring 
labor  in  an  area  such  as  that  in  which 
I  live  will  flnd  he  cannot  go  this  fast 
without  throwing  a  lot  of  people  out  of 
work  and  throwing  them  on  the  Oov- 
emment  dole. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodis]  . 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  C<»nmlttee,  the  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  imder  HJl.  13712  Is  far 
more  realistic  than  that  provided  by 
the  broad  and  sweeping  provisions  of  the 
bill  that  was  reported  last  year.  By  post- 
poning the  first  step  of  this  increase 
until  February  1,  1967  and  the  second 
until  February  1,  1968,  the  Impact  of 
the  Increase  has  been  minimized.  The 
Impact  can  and  should  be  further  min- 


imized by  stretching  out  the  Increase 
over  a  4-year  period.  For  this  reason, 
I  urge  that  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
aeman  fnjm  New  Mexico  be  adopted. 
Also,  the  delay  in  the  effective  date 
will  provide  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration an  additional  period  within 
which  to  place  its  fiscal  hoiise  in  order, 
curtail  nonessential  spending,  and  bal- 
ance a  runaway  budget.  Unless  these 
steps  are  taken,  the  contemplated  in- 
crease In  the  minimum  wage  may  fan 
the  inflationary  flame  and  the  gain  in 
earnings  will  be  wiped  out  by  another 
advance  in  the  cost  of  living.  Thus,  I 
call  upon  the  administration  to  take  im- 
mediate and  apprc^iiate  action. 

In  this  period  of  rising  inflation,  those 
individuals  who  earn  the  least  suffer  the 
greatest  hardship.  A  recent  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  report  reflects  that  a  fam- 
ily with  an  annual  income  of  $2,000  to 
$3,000  spends  28.4  percent  of  its  income 
for  food,  34.1  percent  for  housing,  and 
8.2  percent  for  clothing.  These,  of 
course,  are  the  very  items  that  have  ex- 
perienced the  most  dramatic  increase. 
Thus,  for  these  families,  a  reduction  in 
purchasing  power  means  a  reduction  In 
essentials.  The  increase  In  the  mini- 
mum wage  contemplated  by  Hit.  13712 
will  counter  this  tragic  result.  Certainly, 
those  on  the  lower  rung  of  the  economic 
ladder  should  not  be  forced  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  administration's  spend- 
thrift policies. 

There  Is  moimting  evidence  that  the 
minimum  wage  concept  adopted  In  the 
d^ression  year  of  1938  is  today  anti- 
quated and  out  of  date.  These  are  indi- 
cations that  the  present  legislation  may 
even  be  hurting  many  of  the  people 
whom  It  is  intended  to  help.  Certainly, 
reform  and  modlflcatlon  are  long  over- 
due. Unfortunately,  under  the  present 
ritualistic  manner  in  which  amendments 
are  adopted,  many  questions  tuid  con- 
siderations, no  matter  how  important, 
are  subordinated  to  the  question  of  the 
minimum  wage  increase.  As  a  result,  es- 
sential changes  and  modifications  are 
either  given  short  shrift  or  used  as 
trading  material.  Thoughtful  and  care- 
ful consideration  is  postponed  imtll  the 
next  time  a  minimum  wage  increase  is 
considered  and  then  the  pattern  of  the 
past  is  repeated. 

For  example,  although  study  after 
study  has  reflected  that  it  is  the  individ- 
ual with  little  or  no  education,  few  skills, 
or  an  age  handicap  who  experiences  the 
greatest  unonployment,  this  bill  Ignores 
this  problem.  I  therefore  urge  that  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  under- 
take a  detailed  study  and  Investigation 
to  determine  the  extent  and  scope  of  the 
adverse  effect  the  present  minimum 
wage  may  have  on  the  Job  opportunities 
for  those  who  are  experiencing  the  great- 
est dlfllc\ilty  in  finding  and  keeping 
employment. 

In  this  connection,  I  note  that  the 
September  1965  report  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  stated: 

The  pT«aent  coacentratlon  of  \uemploy- 
ment  reflects  In  Urge  measure  «  failure  of 
the  wage  structure  to  adi4>t  to  the  present 
stmeture  of  worfcar  produettvlty.  One  rea- 
son for  this  Is  tbe  legal  mlnUnnm  wage 
established  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
by  some  States. 


Greater  flezlbUlty  Is  needed  now  In  p«r. 
mlttlng  exceptions  from  the  legal  wage  for 
categories  of  people  among  whom  unemplo*. 
ment  is  particularly  high,  such  as  the  youjM 
In  the  future,  the  legal  minimum  ihouM 
not  be  raised  In  a  way  that  would  limit  th* 
employablUty  of  tbe  unskilled. 

Similarly,  many  economists  have 
called  for  a  split-level  Federal  minimmn 
wage  that  would  prov;lde  a  lower  mini- 
mum in  certain  cas^.  They  see  this 
two-level  Federal  minlmifm  wage  as  ac- 
complishing a  threefold  task.  It  would 
help  reduce  unemployment.  It  would 
make  the  Inexperienced  and  those  with 
an  age  handicap  more  attractive  to 
potential  onployers.  And  it  would  re- 
lieve labor  shortages  brought  on  by  the 
administration's  escalation  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Significantly,  a  recent  report  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  dramatically 
illustrates  that  finding  the  flrpt  Job  is  the 
biggest  problem  for  most  imemployed 
youth.  According  to  this  report,  70.6 
percent  of  the  unemployed  who  were  18 
and  19  years  of  age  were  looking  for 
work  for  the  first  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  only  21.9  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed who  were  20  years  and  over  fdl 
into  this  category. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  Inclusion 
of  agricultural  workers  may  have  grave 
and  irreparable  consequences.  At  the 
present  time,  the  American  farmer  is 
caught  in  a  serious  cost-price  squeeze. 
Many  farm  (verators  are  being  driven 
from  the  land  and  those  that  remain  are 
forced  to  obtain  laborsaving  devices  and 
costly  machinery.  As  a  result,  farm  Jobs 
are  being  eliminated  at  an  aiftrniii^y 
rate  and  many  of  the  unemployed  and 
unskilled  farmworkers  are  required  to 
leave  the  rural  areas  and  to  move  into 
the  already  crowded  city  slums. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  recently  an- 
noimced  an  intensive  training  program 
for  9,325  persons  after  receiving  reports 
of  a  66-percent  unemployment  rate 
among  Negroes  in  the  Mississippi  Delta 
because  of  displacement  by  cotton-pick- 
ing and  cotton-cultivating  machines.  In 
the  event  the  provisions  of  HJl.  13712 
pertaining  to  agricultural  coverage  are 
enacted,  there  imdoubtedly  will  be  many 
more  Instances  of  hardship  and  unem- 
ployment among  agricultural  workers. 

This  bill  continues  to  erode,  if  not 
destroy,  the  distinction  between  inter- 
state and  intrastate  commerce  by  ex- 
tending the  coverage  of  the  Fair  I^bor 
Standards  Act  to  many  small  businesses 
that  are  locally  owned  and  not  really  In- 
volved in  Interstate  commerce.  In  1961, 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  concerned  by 
the  long-range  implications  of  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  coverage,  stated  that 
that  bill  "must  be  viewed  for  what  it 
really  Is.  a  long  step  toward  bringing  aO 
American  business,  irrespective  of  sl«e 
and  location,  within  the  reach  and  re- 
strictions of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act"  Now,  the  next  step  has  been  takea 
This  bill  extends  the  coverage  of  the  act 
to  every  retail  store  that  has  as  little  t 
$250,000  in  gross  annual  sales.  TW*  O" 
treme  extension  of  coverage  should  be 
eliminated. 
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Bunendatory  ac- 
ore  this  bill  is 
•ver,  the  Inves- 
tiie  minimum 


problem  must  be  Institv 
possible.  Theemployab 
dlviduals  depends  to  a  g 
the  wage  at  which  th^y  can  be  hired. 


to  a  point 
es   eomoml- 
critical  period 


Tbe  wage  level  can  be 
where  employment 
cally  Impossible.  In 
of  explosive  dissatisfaction  and  hardcore 
unemplo3mient,  producjve  and  mean 
ingful  Jobs  are  neede<!  ,i  not  more  and 
more  antlpoverty  prog'kms  and  costly 
governmental  make-woi  i  projects.  Em- 
ployment and  hope  mux  be  substituted 
for  idleness  and  despair  | 

Under  the  present  <  i|rcumstances.  I 
support  an  Increase  in  the  minimum 
wage.   I  believe  that  if  ihe  bill  is  modi 


fled  as  I  have  suggest 


pose  an  inflationary  thirat  provided  the 


Johnson-Humphrey  ac 
mediately  undertakes 
f(wms.      Without 


Income  families  who  vill  beneflt  from 
this  increase  need  addtiotud  money  to 


keep  from  going  under 
Ing  Inflatiormry  tide. 

The    CHAIRMAN,    tfie 
ognizes  the  gentleman  f : 
Jennings]. 

Mr.    JENNINOS. 
want  to  say  at  the  ow 


It  should  not 


tratlon  im- 
itial  flscal  re- 
the    low- 


e  evor-mount- 


Chair    rec- 
Virghiia[Mr. 

Chairman,  I 
that  I  Intend  to 
support  passage  of  thli  [minimum  wage 
bill.  I  have  suiHwrted  Imlnlmnm  wage 
during  my  tenure  in  Congress.  But,  I 
really  believe  if  we  take  a  look  at  the 
chart  here,  we  will  conclude  that  this 
compromise  is  the  best  for  the  economy. 

The  gentleman  froml)7ew  Mexico  de- 
sires to  extend  this  ovei  a  36-month  pe- 
riod. I  had  an  amendm(  ttit  to  his  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  which  would  make  this 
over  a  24-month  perio<li  rather  than  a 
36-month  period.  That  is  the  amend- 
ment suggested  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AtrxsI. 

It  seems  to  me  this  Islikiore  logical,  be- 
cause it  is  a  gradual  Increase  and  more  fx 
less  follows  the  same  pattern  that  has 
developed  over  the  year^.i  Ii  believe  this  Is 
a  good  c(Mnpromise.       j 

I  believe  that  we  shoi  Id  ad(H>t  amend- 
ments when  they  are  i^t^rranted,  as  in 
this  case.  1 1 

There  will  be  argumehits  made  that  we 
should  not  change,  th^t  this  was  some 
commitment  previouslyl  knade.  tmd  that 
we  should  not  tinker  wtih  It  now.  But, 
let  us  look  at  the  chantie.  It  wlU  go  to 
11.40  Just  as  proposed  under  the  bill  at 
the  beginning  of  1967, 
to  $1.60  over  a  2-year 
over  a  1-year  period. 

This  is  a  20- cent  incn 

Ing  a  long  gamble.    If 

favorable  economic  in<Ucators  and  the 
gross  national  product  Continues  to  ex- 
pand, perhaps  we  could  absorb  this  en- 
tire amount  in  a  year's!  time.  I  am  not 
arguing  it  could  not  bel  (lone.  However, 
I  believe  we  should  tak^  It  up  with  grad- 
ual, even  speed.  I  [ 

I  support  the  substl^te  amendment. 
I  believe  it  Is  a  reasoniible  compromise. 
I  hope  the  substitute  to  the  amendment 


it  will  then  go 
Hod  rather  than 

We  are  tak- 
continue  with 


of  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  will 
be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  OooDEXLl. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  original  Morris  amendment.  I 
certainly  would  support  the  Ayres  sub- 
stitute. I  believe  the  Asrres  substitute 
is  a  very  reasonable  proposal. 
'  The  sustltute  would  elongate  the  pe- 
riod we  will  take  to  go  from  $1.40  to 
$1.60.  I  personally  feel  that  the  12- 
month  period  to  go  from  $1.40  to  $1.60 
is  too  fast.  We  have  a  dif&cult  situation, 
because  I  believe  this  20-cent  increase  in 
a  12-month  period  would  be  the  greatest 
Increase  ever  had  in  the  minimum  ws«e. 

We  should  be  very  careful  to  evaluate 
the  ultimate  impact  of  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation as  to  whether  it  will  provide 
fewer  Jobs  for  the  nonskilled,  as  to 
whether  it  will  increase  inflation,  as  to 
whether  it  will  Increase  the  number  of 
businesses  which  must  close  their  doors 
and  therefore  be  unable  to  offer  Jobs  to 
their  employees  any  further. 

I  urge  that  we  adopt  the  Ayres  amend- 
ment as  a  reasonable  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

[Mr.  OXRALD  R.  FOKO] . 

Mr.  GERAU)  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 2  weeks  ago  I  believe  It  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  the  committee  bill 
in  this  respect  probehly  would  be  main- 
tained, but  in  the  Interim  two  things 
have  transpired  which  have  resulted  in 
the  change  of  sentiment  we  see  on  the 
floor  today. 

First,  the  chart  and  tiie  explanation 
which  was  circulated  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  voinXxA  out  very 
graphically  the  Impact  that  this  pro- 
posal in  the  committee  bill  would  have. 
The  chart  Illustrated  how  the  increase  In 
12  months  from  $1.40  to  $1.60  woidd  be 
far  more  drastic  than  most  people  ex- 
pected and  more  drastic  than  had  been 
done  by  the  Congress  on  previous  occa- 
sions. 

However,  I  believe  a  second  factor  has 
contributed  to  the  change  of  atmosphere 
today. 

Last  Friday  the  Department  of  Labor 
released  the  latest  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex figures.  As  all  of  us  here  know,  the 
release  for  the  month  of  April  indicated 
there  has  been  a  0.4  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living,  llxe  Consumer  Price  Index 
figures  showed  for  the  months  of  April, 
March,  and  February  we  have  had  the 
greatest  Increase  in  any  3-month  period 
since  1951.  We  know  as  a  result  of  these 
figures  released  by  the  Depcutment  of 
Labor  that  we  are  in  an  escalating  infla- 
tionary period.  We  know  that  there  is 
no  prospect  in  the  months  ahead  that 
the  administration  will  do  aftiythlng  ef- 
fective about  it.  Therefore,  since  this 
legislation  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee will  add  to  inflationary  pressures. 
I  therefore  support  the  Ayres  substitute 
to  the  Morse  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dent]  to  dose  debate  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  rise 
vigorously  to  (vpose  both  the  Morris 
amendment  and  the  so-called  com- 
promise thereto. 

The  pn^osal  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  now  contained  in  his  amend- 
ment was  transmitted  to  each  of  us, 
several  days  ago.  After  careful  study  of 
his  proposal  to  stretch  out  the  schedule 
of  Increases  in  the  minimum  wage  level. 

These  proposals  for  a  further  uiu-ea- 
sonable  delay  in  reaching  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  already  inadequate  wage 
floor  of  $1.60  would  be  an  added  perver- 
sion of  a  bill,  now  so  watered  down  and 
insipid  that  even  the  most  reactUmary 
opponents  of  a  decent  minimum  stand- 
ard of  living  for  all  Americans  have 
exhausted  their  supply  of  crippling 
amendments. 

An  examination  of  the  correlation  of 
average  factory  workers'  wages  to  the 
minimum  wage  level  for  covered  em- 
ployees for  the  period  from  1938  through 
1968,  as  projected  under  HJl.  13712  with- 
out further  delay  in  reading  the  $1.60 
minimum  shows  that  the  gap  between 
these  two  flgures  has  progressively  in- 
creased. In  other  words,  average  fac- 
tory wages,  which  more  nearly  parallel 
the  increase  In  the  cost  of  living  during 
the  same  30-year  period,  have  con- 
sistently risen  in  advance  of  and  more 
rapidly  than  the  minimum  wage  level. 

This  legislation  is  Intended  to  assist 
most  those  people  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  scale  of  earnings.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  wage  earners  and  their 
d^^endents  suffer  most  severely  from  the 
lag  I  have  described. 

How  then  can  we  In  good  oonsdenoe 
accept  an  amendment,  in  either  form 
proposed  here,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  further  delay  the  increases  sched- 
uled in  this  bill  to  the  detriment  of  those 
families  most  in  need  of  its  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  would  ask  you  and 
all  the  members  of  the  house  to  reject 
the  spurious  assertions  made  by  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  that  enactment  of 
HJl.  13712  would  aggravate  and  escalate 
the  cost  of  living  and  be  inflationary. 

I  offer  for  your  consideration,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  the 
chairman  [Mr.  Dkmt],  and  I  read: 
Tkx  Ckaismam  or  the 
C!oTmciL  or  Economic  ADvisna. 

WaihlnffUm.  DX!.,  May  19. 1998. 
Hon.  John  Dent. 
House  of  Representattvet. 

DBAS  Ma.  E>knt:  This  Is  written  In  answer 
to  your  request  for  our  views  on  H.B.  13712. 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  Act 
Off  1900. 

Tbe  President's  Council  of  Bconomlo  Ad- 
visers believes  that  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
13712  will  benefit  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
The  enactment  of  the  bill  will  represent  a 
major  step  In  tbe  process  of  eliminating  sub- 
standard wages  and  working  conditions, 
without  imposing  significant  or  abrupt  cost 
Increases  on  employers.  Thus,  the  content 
at  HJl.  13712  reconcUes  the  goals  of  our 
social  poUcy  with  the  vital  objectives  of 
nonlnflatlonary  prosperity  for  the  American 
economy. 

Providing  the  protection  of  the  mlnlmimi 
wage  to  the  American  worker  has  been  an 
Important  element  In  o\ir  national  policy  for 
almoat  80  yean.    Underlying  this  ptriloy  bae 
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iMen  tbe  recognition  thAt  aome  segments  of 
our  labor  zuurkets  work  imperfectly  and  that 
many  mtkan  are  at  a  disadvantage  In  bar- 
galnlnc  wttb  tbelr  employers.  But  in  recent 
years,  tbe  protection  has  applied  to  a  smaller 
propoctUm  of  private  nonsupervlsory  workers 
than  was  the  case  In  1938,  when  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  was  passed.  Moreover, 
the  level  of  the  minimum  wage  has  not  kept 
pace  with  our  economic  advances.  The  en- 
actment of  HJl.  18719  wUl  rectify  these 
developments.  The  extension  of  the  coverage 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  will  bring 
for  tbe  flzst  time  the  protection  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  about  7  million  workers  In 
eervlcee.  trade,  and  agrtciUture.  And  the 
Increase  In  the  mlnlmiun  for  those  already 
covered  by  the  FLSA  will  make  an  important 
contribution  toward  the  elimination  of  labor 
conditions  that  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
rising  standards  of  earnings  that  charactar- 
iM  the  majority  of  the  American  labor  force. 
An  important  feature  of  HJR.  13712  Is  that 
Its  eiubctment  will  not  hamper  our  policy 
designed  to  preserve  stability  of  costs  and 
prices.  First,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  will 
become  effective  In  two  stages — February 
1967  and  February  1988;  the  timing  makes 
possible  a  gradual  adjustment  without  caus- 
ing disruptive  cost  preesures.  Secondly,  the 
minimum  wage  for  the  newly  covered  worker 
begins  with  a  very  modest  figure  of  $1.00  and 
rlsee  gradually  over  a  period  of  4  years. 

The  minimum  wage  Increase  prppoeed  by 
HJt.  13712  for  those  already  covered  by  the 
FLSA  reflecU  appropriate  concern  for  the 
standards  of  nonlnflatlonary  behavlcr  of 
wages.  As  you  know,  the  Council's  wage 
guldepost  provides  for  a  specific  exception 
In  those  casee  "where  wages  are  particularly 
low — that  U.  near  the  bottom  of  the  econ- 
omy's wage  scales."  The  wages  of  those 
actuaUy  affected  by  minimum  wage  protec- 
tion obviously  fall  Into  this  category  of  ex- 
ceptions to  tbe  giUdepost.  and  therefore 
should  move  up  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than 
the  economy's  productivity  trend.  Only  then 
can  our  least  advantaged  workers  move  closer 
to  the  average  standards  of  prosperity  en- 
Joyed  by  the  Nation's  labor  force.  When 
one  considers  the  time  span  since  the  last 
Increase  In  tbe  minimum  wage  in  1963  and 
the  timing  of  tbe  mcreases  schediiled  by  HJt. 
13712,  the  rate  of  Increase  appears  entirely 
reasonable  for  this  particular  type  of  excep- 
tion to  the  guldepoets. 

In  view  of  all  these  factors,  the  enactment 
of  HJl.  13712  U  eeeentlal  and  will  make  an 
Important  contribution  to  social  and  eco- 
nofxxlc  welfare. 
Sincerely, 

AxTKini  M.  OKTTir. 

Acting  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  Morris  amendment  and 
the  Powell-Morrts  compromise  or  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  famous 
American  once  said  what  Is  good  for 
General  Motors  is  good  for  the  United 
States.  Evidently  today  they  are  carry- 
ing that  philosophy  here.  This  Is  the 
General  Motors  amendment  in  that  all 
it  does  is  cover  those  who  were  covered 
m  1938  and  reduce  the  percentage  im- 
pact for  General  Motors,  for  Pord.  for 
the  A.  ft  P.,  and  for  all  of  the  big  chain 
stores.  But  these  little  laundry  workers 
who  have  been  bleeding  and  all  of  these 
Uttle  people  you  say  cannot  afford  the 
Increase — no  one  says  a  word  about  the 
impact  on  them.  You  are  letting  them 
alone.  Maybe  they  could  not  afford  the 
right  kind  of  propaganda  to  come  before 
Congress  and  fight  for  their  little  inter- 
ests. 


What  does  this  do?  It  simply  says  in- 
stead of  paying  $1.40  In  1967  and  $1.60 
in  1968.  well,  we  are  going  to  let  General 
Motors  and  all  of  these  very  poor  corpo- 
rations stay  put,  stay  put,  until  1969  un- 
der one  amendment  and  until  1970  under 
the  other.  Let  me  tell  you  all  something. 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gkkald  R.  Fobs]  talked  about  this  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living.  Tou  know, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  that  excludes  from  that  in- 
creased cost  this  poor  little  devil  making 
80  cents  an  hour.  If  the  statistics  went 
up  0.4  percent  last  week,  he  had  to  pay 
the  same  as  the  General  Motors  worker. 
You  must  be  realistic.  Do  not  blame 
the  minimum  wage  for  the  increase. 
They  have  not  had  it.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  said  this  was  the  greatest 
Increase  In  3  months  at  any  time  in  the 
last  100  years  or  I  do  not  know  how 
many  years.  There  has  not  been  a  mini- 
mum wage.  This  has  not  even  passed 
yet.  Already  he  has  been  stuck  with  that 
psutlcular  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
and  the  only  way  he  can  get  it  Is  through 
tbe  legislative  processes,  because  the  hu- 
mane employer  will  not  give  it  to  him. 
The  best  chance  Is  the  Morris  amend- 
ment. He  says  we  cannot  afford  it.  I 
want  to  tell  you  one  thing.  I  am  paying 
a  lot  more  for  my  Lincoln  than  I  paid 
when  the  minimum  wage  law  passed  In 
1961. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  ISx.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  No.  I  cannot  yield.  I 
only  have  3  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  go  along  with 
me.  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  not.  And 
everybody  else  has  been  pajrlng  for  it. 
Yet  we  have  not  increased  the  minimum 
wage.  Do  not  take  this  for  what  it  seems 
to  be.  This  is  like  the  old  question, 
which  comes  first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg. 
The  poor  little  fellow  is  going  to  pay  for 
this  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  but 
you  say  that  is  all  right;  we  are  not  going 
to  fix  it  so  he  can  pay  his  bills. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  la  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chair  announced  that  tbe  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Athxs)  there 
were  ayes  105.  noes  88. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Anixs  and 
Mr.  Bttrton  of  California. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
160.  noes  121. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  as  amended  by 
the  substitute  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man fnun  Ohio  [Mr.  AtbxsI. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 


AMXNDMxirr  orwKMXD  ar  «*■  ai 

Mr.  AYRES.   Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Atus:  Ob 
page  61,  strike  out  Unes  4  through  9,  Inclu- 
sive, and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foOow- 
Ing: 

"(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  13  of  this  Act  (except  subsecttons 
(a)(1)  and  (f)  thereof),  every  employer 
providing  any  contract  services  (other  th^^i 
laundering  or  related  cleaning  services)  ua. 
der  a  contract  with  the  United  States  or  any 
subcontract  thereunder  shall  pay  to  each  of 
his  employees  whose  rate  of  pay  Is  not  gov- 
emed  by  the  Service  Ck>ntract  Act  of  loss 
(PubUc  Law  89-286)  or  to  wfiom  subsection 
(a)  (1)  of  this  section  is  not  applicable,  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  the  rates  provided  for 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  13  of  this  Act  (except  subsections 
(a)(1)  and  (f)  thereof)  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  (Publio 
Law  89-286) ,  every  employer  in  an  establish- 
ment providing  laundering  or  related  clean- 
ing services  to  the  United  States  or  under  a 
contract  with  the  United  States  or  any  sub- 
contract thereunder  shall  pay  to  each  of  bis 
employees  in  such  establishment  wages  at 
rates  not  leas  than  those  prescribed  in  sub- 
section (b) ,  except  that  U  more  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  gross  annual  dollar  voliune  of 
sales  made  or  business  done  by  such  estab- 
lishment is  derived  from  providing  such 
laundering  or  related  cleaning  services  un- 
der any  such  contracts  or  subcontracts,  such 
employer  shall  pay  to  each  of  his  employees 
in  such  establishment  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prescribed  In  subsecUon  (a)(1) 
of  this  section." 

Mr.  AYRES  (interrupting  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record,  be- 
cause the  real  meaning  of  the  amendment 
has  already  been  stated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  request 
Is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I 
want  to  again  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Burton]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Haba]. 
Briefiy,  the  amendment  would  do  this: 
Section  305  of  the  pending  bill  requires 
an  employer  who  performs  any  contract 
service  under  a  contract  or  subcontract 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  all 
of  his  emidoyees  not  less  than  the  high- 
est minimum  wage  rate  applicable  to 
presently  covered  employees.  My 
amendment  would  change  that  require- 
ment for  employees  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment service  contractors  working  in  the 
laundry  and  linen  supply  business.  All 
such  employees  who  are  presently  cov- 
ered would  receive  not  less  than  the 
highest  minimum  wage  applicable  to 
presently  covered  employees.  All  tbe 
rest  of  such  employees,  whether  newly 
covered  or  exempt  would  receive  not  less 
than  the  minimum  wtige  applicable  to 
newly  covered  employees. 

If  more  than  50  percent  of  the  annual 
dollar  volume  of  an  establi^ment  in  the 
laundry  and  dry  cleaning  industries  con- 
sists of  performing  contract  services  tor 
the  Federal  Govemmoit,  all  the  em- 
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ployees  of  such  establish!  dent  would  re- 
ceive not  less  than  the  hi  iiiest  fnlnlnm^ni 
wage  applicable  to  preeen  iy  covered  on- 
ployees,  $1.40  beginning  February  1967. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  (?4lifomla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlHnan  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  ButeroN]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Callfomla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  imderstand  it,  the  lan- 
guage "laimdering  or  relkted  cleaning 
services,"  is  Intended  to  ir  dude  laimder- 
ing or  cleaning  of  cloth  ng  or  fabrics, 
and  does  not  include  anj( 'other  type  of 
cleaning  such  as  Janitorial  services  and 
the  like.   Is  this  understahdlng  correct? 

Blr.  AYRES.  The  un<j[trstandlng  of 
the  gentleman  is  correct,  i 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Califottila.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  this  amendm^ht's  sole  pur- 
pose, except  as  to  employ4is  of  launder- 
ing and  related  cleaning  Services,  Is  to 
apply  the  section  6(b)  rat63  to  those  em- 
ployees or  employers  having  Government 
service  contracts  whose  rates  of  pay  are 
not  determined  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Service  Contracts  Act  of  1:965  or  by  sec- 
tion 6(a)  (1)  of  the  Pair  Lal»or  Standards 
Act  I 

The  section  6(a)  (1)  rattis  would  con- 
tinue to  establish  the  rtJihiniiiTn  rates 
for  employees  of  Government  service 
extractors,  except  those  providing  laun- 
dering and  related  cleanlnB^  services  un- 
der contract  with  the  UnSfed  States. 

With  reQ)ect  to  employee  in  an  estab- 
lishment providing  said  liindering  and 
related  cleaning  services,  fkld  employees 
will  be  paid  wages  set  in  sfefction  6(b)  of 
the  FLSA,  unless  more  thwi  50  percent 
of  the  gross  annual  dolllir  volume  of 
sales  made  or  business  dottf  by  such  es- 
tablishment is  derived  frttn  providing 
wch  laundering  or  related  3«uilng  serv- 
ices under  any  such  contfiicts  or  sub- 
contracts, in  which  event*  the  6(a)(1) 
rate  would  prevail. 

Mr.  AYRES.  That  is  (urrect.  This 
•ppUes  directly  to  the  eriployees  who 
work  directly  with  laundryTuid  cleaning 
wvices.  We  tried  to  sayt.  in  drafting 
tte  amendment,  that  if  an  establishment 
md  more  than  50  percent}  of  its  gross 
wslness  under  Govemmfe^t  contract 
then  it  was  primarily  In  the  Government 
contract  service  business  '  Therefore 
toy  other  business  would  !«  secondary 
But  in  the  event  they  had  t  bmaUer  per- 
onjtage  that  was  under  Gov  jrnment  con- 
HBCt,  the  bulk  of  their  bv4lness  woiUd 
Be  outside  of  CSovemment  niiork. 

We  all  know  how  Impn^tlcal  it  has 
oem  In  the  linen-supply  bii^ess  to  try 
to  determine  who  is  worklHg  on  which 
job.  In  fact,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
nued  that,  in  the  event  a  l*undry  is  do- 
tag  Government  work,  a|l  employees 
Aould  be  paid  the  higher  ttite,  because 
tt  is  impossible  to  determine  #ho  is  work- 
up on  a  Government  tebleciith  and  who 
>»  working  on  one  from  a  Hotel. 

>jfr.  Chairman.  I  ask  th3  gentleman 
wm  Ctdlfomla,  if ,  in  his  judgment,  by 
wong  the  50-percent  figure^  we  will  cor- 
rew  the  difficulties  that  have  occurred 
•n  lue  past? 

Mr  BURTON  of  Callforrjla.  I  would 
Jr.  *?  commend  the  genileman  from 
OUp  for  his  diligence  and  s  fort  In  this 
««•  However,  as  the  gentl ;  nan  knows. 


we  have  had  somewhat  different  views 
on  this  matter.  I  believe  that  aU  those 
actually  working  on  a  Federal  service 
contract  should  receive  the  higher  mini- 
mum. The  Unen-guppiy  problem  is  a 
most  difficult  one  and  the  gentleman's 
amendment  highlights  this  difficulty. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  his  observation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentlonan 
from  Pennsylvania  lUii.  Drarr]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
Rules  Committee  members  will  remem- 
ber, I  was  asked  the  question  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  as  to  what  we  Intended 
to  do  because  of  the  apparent  conflict 
between  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
the  provisions  of  the  OUara  bill  I  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan  tB4r.  O'Hara]. 

We  came  to  an  agreement  whereby  we 
would  put  into  this  legislation  practically 
the  same  provisions  that  obtained  insofar 
as  coverage  is  concerned  in  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act,  in  that  only  those  employed 
under  the  Government  contract  would  be 
covered  by  the  O'Hara  bill.  The  rate 
under  the  O'Hara  bill  is  the  statutory 
minimum  or  prevailing  wage,  whichever 
is  greater.  In  order  to  do  that,  we  pro- 
pose an  amendment  which  wiU  elim- 
inate from  coverage  under  the  O'HaiB 
bill  the  new  coverage  we  put  in,  in  the 
restaurant  field  and  other  newly  covered 
hidustrles.  That  is  aU  we  Intended  to  do 
with  this  amendment. 

I  understand  there  has  been  some 
discussion  between  the  two  Members  on 
this  side  and  Mr.  O'Hara.  Whatever 
agreements  they  have  come  to  will  be 
disclosed  on  the  floor,  in  that  they  will 
attempt  to  alleviate  the  problems  that 
are  peculiar  to  the  clean-Unen  Industry 
and  other  laundry  industries,  until  we 
have  a  longer  period  of  time  for  study 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  efforts 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  made  to 
limit  the  effects  of  his  amendment,  but  I 
must  advise  the  Committee  that  I  still 
oppose  the  amendment,  for  whatever 
that  is  worth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  years  ago  the 
Congress  enacted  legislation  known  as 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  provide  that  on 
all  Government  construction  contracte 
those  mechanics  employed  on  such  con- 
tracts would  receive  the  prevailing  wage 
for  their  kind  of  work  in  that  area 

Then  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Con- 
tracts Act  was  passed.  It  said  that  those 
working  on  Government  supply  contracte 
would  have  to  receive  at  least  the  pre- 
vailing wage  in  that  industry. 

That  left  a  gap  in  the  coverage  of  the 
prevailing  wage  concept  on  Government 
contracts.  Neither  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
nor  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  provided  any 
prevailing  wage  protection  for  those  who 
worked  on  CSovemment  contracte  for  the 
provision  of  services  such  as  driving  tnnS\ 
from  one  community  to  another  or 
sweeping  out  a  Federal  building,  or  what- 
ever it  might  be. 

The  Service  Contracte  Act  of  1965. 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  sponsoring — 
which  came  from  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
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cation  and  Labor  unanimously,  which 
passed  the  House  of  Reprtsentatlves 
unanimously,  which  went  through  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  unanimously,  and  which 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously— did  ex- 
actly that. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  attempte  to  do  something 
the  Congress  has  never  done  before, 
^^ch  is  to  create  an  exception  to  the 
prevailing  wage  concept  in  Government 
contracting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  reason  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
deny  that  there  is  a  difficult  situation 
confronting  the  linen  tadustry,  but  there 
is  also  an  answer  to  it  within  the  Service 
Contracte  Act. 

We  know,  from  the  work  we  have  done 
In  the  past  2  days  on  this  bill,  what  hap- 
pens when  we  stert  to  create  exceptions 
and  exemptions  to  wage  standards  bills. 

fii  the  Service  Contracte  Act  there  is 
an  answer  to  the  problem  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  section  4(b) : 

-The  Secretary  may  provide  such  reasonable 
limitations  and  may  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  allowing  reasonable  variations 
tolerances,  and  exemptions  to  and  from  any 
or  all  provisions  of  this  Act  as  he  may  find 
necessary  and  proper  in  the  public  Interest 
or  to  avoid  serious  Impairment  of  the  con- 
duct of  Government  bualneas. 

•Hie  linen  supply  industry  Just  last 
week  went  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
presented  their  case  to  him.  The  ex- 
ample given  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
the  day  before  yesterday,  when  he  indi- 
cated he  was  gohig  to  present  this 
amendment,  all  presented  cases  in  which 
the  conclusion  was  that  the  linen  supply 
companies  were  gohig  to  quit  bidding, 
that  there  were  going  to  be  no  more  bids 
on  Government  woric  by  them.  That 
presente  a  classic  case  of  the  kind  of  sit- 
uation in  which  the  exception  provision 
could  be  applied  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  take  a 
courae  we  have  never  teken  with  respect 
to  the  Davis-Bacon  or  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  by  carving  out  an  area  of  exemption 
or  exception  in  the  Service  Contracte 
Act. 

Nfr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  THe  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  AyrksI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ayms)  there, 
were— ayes  104,  noes  68. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AKZNDMKNT  OVTXXKD  BT  M>.  RAOOr  OT 
CAUtonflA 


Mr.  HAGEN  Of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HAoer  of  Cali- 
fornia: On  page  48,  line  8  strike  the  period 
and  the  quotation  marks  and  add  a  colon 
and  the  foUowlng:  "Provided,  That  In  the 
case  of  workers  employed  by  a  farmer  on  a 
piece  rate  basU,  If  aU  the  workers  employed 
by  such  farmer  on  a  piece  rate  basU  have 
average  earnings  that  equal  or  exceed  the  re- 
quired hourly  wage  as  provided  above,  the 
employer  shall  be  considered  to  be  In  com- 
pUanoe  with  this  section." 
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Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  CMr.  DxntI. 
tbe  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
produced  this  legislation,  for  the  excel- 
lent job  he  has  done  and  the  knowledge 
he  has  displayed  of  many  different  fields 
of  labor. 

I  have  an  amendment  here  which  I 
trust  is  not  controversial  and  which  I 
discussed  with  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  yester- 
day and  which  he  seemed,  to  me  at  least. 
to  accept  in  principle.  Essentially  all 
this  amendment  does  is  to  provide  that 
in  Judging  compliance  with  the  minimum 
wage  of  farm  workers  that  the  farmers 
who  use  a  piece  rate  basis  as  a  method  of 
payment  would  be  able  to  comply  by  pay- 
ing a  piece  rate  high  enough  to  yield  the 
average  of  all  his  piece  rate  workers  an 
hourly  rate  which  is  equal  to  or  in  ex- 
cess of  the  dollar  minlmums  established 
inthlsbilL 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  discussed  this 
with  Mr.  DsMT  yesterday,  and  he  seemed 
to  accept  it  in  principle.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  the  bill  itself  provided  it. 
Quite  franldy,  I  think  we  should  spell 
out  clearly  in  the  bill  this  alternate 
method  of  compliance.  I  may  say  that 
this  principle  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Wlrtz,  in  the 
Florida  citrus  situation,  and  he  has 
brought  back  glowing  reports  of  its  value 
to  the  workers  and  employers  in  that 
situation. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Blr.  HAOEN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  BCaybe  I  am  getting  a  lit- 
tle weary.  Like  the  girl  In  the  play 
Oklahoma,  I  am  getting  to  the  point 
when  I  cannot  say  no.  Very  frankly, 
though.  I  would  appreciate  It  very  much 
If  the  gentleman  would  not  Insist  on  his 
amendment  at  this  time.  I  cannot  hon- 
estly say  that  the  Interpretation  you  and 
I  placed  on  this  yesterday  is  correct. 
Tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  has  confused 
the  issue  a  little  with  the  statement  he 
made  on  the  adverse  effects  doctrine. 
Unless  we  can  get  that  straightened 
out  we  will  not  be  able  to  vote  Intelligent- 
ly, In  my  opinion,  on  this  amendment. 
If  the  gentleman  will  refrain  from  in- 
sisting on  the  amendment.  I  will  wxxt 
with  him  and  we  will  go  to  the  Senate 
together.  If  It  is  workable,  and  try  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  put  it  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  will  agree  to  that  pro- 
cedure. H^eref  ore,  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment be  withdrawn. 

I  would  like  to  comment  further,  how- 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentlonan  yield  Just  1  minute? 

Mr.  BADEN  of  California.  I  yMd  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do  not  mean  that  tbe 
Secretary  of  Labor  confused  the  issue. 
He  confused  me. 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  that  assurance  that  this 
amendment  is  not  prejudged  unfavorably 
by  the  very  able  dialrman.  tbe  very  able 
gentleman    from    Pennsgrlvanla     [Mr. 


Dnrr],  I  would  ask  unanimous  cmsent 
that  It  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  tbe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.    Certainly. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Callftxnia.  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  from  California  to 
yield  to  me  just  for  this  purpose:  This  is 
a  most  commendable  and  reasonable 
ammdment.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
there  will  be  a  good  faith  attempt  to  woilc 
it  out  with  the  Senate. 

I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  it  should 
be  passed  here,  but  If  the  sponst^  of  the 
amendment  thinks  it  should  not  be 
pressed,  I.  perscHially,  will  not  object  or 
offer  it,  but  I  do  want  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  it  and  to  say  that  I  am  one  who 
is  not  in  favor  of  eliminating  agriculture 
frcHn  this  bill.  I  expect  to  vote  for  the 
bill  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  most  important 
provision,  and  it  ts  highly  important  that 
it  be  worked  out  In  tbe  other  body  or  in 
conference. 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that,  for  example,  the  older  person  who 
might  not  want  to  woik  every  minute  of 
every  hour  and  not  want  to  work  for  a 
half-hour  and  sit  down  for  a  half -hour 
in  the  harvesting  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  earn  75  cents,  80  cents,  or  90  cents 
an  hour,  still  may  have  a  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  (tf  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectiim 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  FGLSY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  make  this  reservation  to  com- 
mend the  gentlonan  from  California 
[Mr.  Hagbt]  for  his  concern  that  this  bill 
reflect  clearly  the  status  of  piecework. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  own  district  there 
Is  a  substantial  horticultural  industry 
which  without  question,  pays  substan- 
tially above  the  minimum  wages  con- 
toni^ted  by  this  bill.  I  feel  that  any 
Industry  which  is  paying  very  adequate 
wages  by  the  piecework  method  should 
be  permitted  to  continue  this  method  of 
computing  compensation,  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man frwn  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent],  in 
being  concerned  that  this  bill  reflect 
clearly  permission  for  this  system  to  con- 
tinue. However,  if  any  further  clariflca- 
tlon  is  necessary.  I  shall  support  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  the  chair- 
man to  make  the  intention  of  tbe  Con- 
gress absolutely  plain. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  simply  want  to  es- 
tablish in  the  Record  the  fact  that  per- 
haps the  apologies  wlU  not  need  to  be  so 
profuse,  especially  as  to  which  comes 
first,  the  hen  or  the  egg.  nor  would  the 
confusion  reign  quite  as  supreme  were 
not  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  Gal- 
lery. In  the  ^>eaker'8  box.  with  one  of 
the  mtrepruMurs  or  barons — so  called 


of  organised   labor,   listening  to  tUi 
debate. 

Certainly  they  have  the  right  to  be 
there  as  all  citizens  of  the  United  Statct 
do,  but  this  further  gives  effect  and  sub- 
stance to  tbe  frequent  claim  of  am 
twisting  and  confusion  visited  on  tbe 
Congress,  by  the  members  of  the  ap- 
pointed  Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  questionably  of  the 
best  Interest  to  the  separation  of  powers 
the  legislative  function,  and  the  workiog 
of  the  will  of  the  people  by  this  body  of 
tbe  Congress.  One  is  known  by  the  com. 
pany  he  publicly  keeps. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJectioD 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomla  that  he  be  permitted  3  addi- 
tional minutes? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  I  wish  to 
say  one  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
withdrawing  this  amendment  at  this 
time  is  I  think  It  can  be  refined  further. 

Under  the  bracero  program  which  ii 
now  a  thing  of  the  past,  they  did  have 
a  formula  similar  to  this.  But  it  was 
more  refined  so  there  was  not  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Co- 
HXI.AN]  calls  the  dimibbell  effect  where 
you  might  have  a  nimiber  of  high  wage 
level  workers  at  one  end  overbalancinc 
the  thing  and  too  large  a  percentage  of 
less  willing  or  efficient  workers  iu>t  rs- 
celvlng  the  minimum  possible. 

I  think  It  will  be  in  conference  with 
the  other  body  to  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment on  a  refined  formula  which  wUl 
do  exact  Justice  and  permit  the  em- 
ployment of  people  who  might  be  unem* 
ployable  elsewhere,  for  example,  cm  a 
piece  rate  basis  which  will  not  unduly 
burden  the  farmer  but  which  will 
guarantee  to  all  willing  and  eiBcient 
farmworkers  who  are  working  on  a  piece 
rate  basis  that  they  will  receive  at  least 
the  miTiitnnmB  established  by  this  UH 
Yesterday  we  recognized  the  validity  of  a 
piece  rate  formula  for  wages  m  agri- 
culture by  adopting  the  amendment  of 
the  lady  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Osxen]. 

The  necessity  and  worth  of  piece  rates 
have  been  validated  by  practice  and  even 
by  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Wlrtz,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  the  Florida  case. 

The  reason  for  the  necessity  is  the 
fact  that  the  contrast  between  the  low 
valleys  and  high  peaks  of  farm  labor  re- 
quirements requires  resort  to  part-time 
workers  who  are  either  unskilled  or  par- 
tially disabled  or  pin  money  worken. 
The  farmer  can  afford  to  use  them  aa  t 
piece  rate  basis.  He  caimot  use  them 
under  high  flat  dollar  miniwinnm  at  the 
same  time  that  it  provides  job  opportn- 
nlty  to  these  people,  a  piece  rate,  fairly 
established,  provides  more  than  mini- 
mum earnings  to  more  qualified  and 
regular  farm  employees.  It  is  fair  to  the 
farmer,  the  regular  farmworker,  and  per- 
mits employment  of  tbe  casual  part-time 
farmworker. 

AMKinilfKItT  OrmZD   BT   ICB.  GXTSNXT 

Mr.  OURNET.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Cleik  read  as  follows  : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oxnutxr;  Pi|* 
48.  Un»  6.  toaert  "(ml"  immedUtely  •Om 
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"Sec.  303.",  and,  after  Urjq  34,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Section  6(a)  of  siich  Act  li  amended 
by  adding  after  paragrapli  (6)  (added  by  sec- 
tion 303  of  this  Act)  tbe  jttdlowlng  new  para- 
graph: 

"'(6)  if  such  employe^  Is  employed  in  an 
eetabllshment  which  1b  i$  hotel,  motel,  or 
restaurant,  not  leas  thani  §1  an  hour  during 
tbe  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  tbe 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Ai^ndments  of  1966, 
not  less  than  $1.15  an  hpbr  during  the  sec- 
ond year  from  such  date),  and  not  less  than 
$150  an  hour  thereafter'.'" 

Page  48,  line  8,  Insert  |'*or  (a)(9)"  imme- 
diately after  "subeectlom  (a)(6)". 

Page  48,  line  3,  strike  0ut  tbe  period  and 
Insert";  or". 

The  cniAIRMAN.    JDhe  Chair  recog 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gurnet]  in  support  of 

Mr.  DOLE.     Mr.  CI 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  OURNEY.    I 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.    DOLE.     Mr. 
imanlmous  consent  to 
my  remarks  at  this  poli^t  in  the  Rbcoeid. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ]s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  j  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  object  in. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Cha  Lnnan,  I  had  seri- 
ously considered  offerii  is  an  amendment 
to  HJl.  13712,  but  afuf  consulting  with 
the  Parlisimentarian  a  id  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  tl  e  Library  of  Con- 
gress, I  am  convlnc^  my  proposed 
amendment  would  not  lie  germane.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  would  be  to 
amend  section  306  of  £  M.  13712  to  bring 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  now  serv- 
ing in  combat  areas  unider  the  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  proposed  amen|4ment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

ore  the  word  "em- 

"mdlvldual  or". 

after    tbe    word 

Ing  paragraph: 

er  of  tbe  Armed 

and  Is  on  active 


lis  amendment, 
irman.  wlU  the 

^d  to  the  gentle- 

lairman,    I    ask 
evlse  and  extend 


On  page  61,  line  16 
ployee".   Insert   tbe  wo: 

On    page    51,    line    2^ 
"States",  Insert  tbe  foU< 

"(3)  or  who  is  a  mi 
Forces  of  the  United  Sti 
duty  In  any  area  of  tt>(  world  in  which 
actual  hostilities  occur  or|  which  constitutes 
a  combat  zone,  after  con  i^utatlon  of  aU  pay 
and  allowances,". 

There  has  been  mii^  discussion  on 
the  floor  about  the  m<ints  of  this  legis- 
lation. Nearly  every  Effort  to  exempt  a 
specific  segment  of  the  economy  has  been 
defeated.  The  propoiji^nts  have  stated 
many,  many  times  tMt  the  employer 
can  well  afford  to  p«y  the  minimiim 
wage  prescribed  in  tUls  bill.  If  this 
argument  is  sound,  thin^it  should  apply 
to  the  U.S.  Govemmtnt  as  an  "em- 
ployer" with  reference  ito  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  now  serving  in  combat 
zones  arourul  the  world. 

A  review  of  the  h^ngs  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  In 
June  of  1965.  graphically  lUustrates  the 
fact  that  thousands  pj[  young  men  in 
the  armed  services  are  not  receiving  the 
present  minimum  wago.  If  HJl.  13712  is 
enacted,  as  presently  ^  written,  the  dif- 
ferential would  be  eveii  greater.  In  oth- 
er words,  the  combat  soldier,  In  far  too 
many  cases,  will  receive  less  than  the 
hourly  minimum  wag^  proposed  in  this 
legislation. 


Considering  basic  pay  and  other  al- 
lowances, it  is  estimated  that  a  combat 
soldier  on  duty  60  hours  a  week  receives 
between  60  and  75  cents  per  hour.  In 
Vietnam  at  the  present  time,  it  Is  likely 
the  average  GI  puts  in  many  7-day  we^s 
and  many  12-hour  days.  The  point  is 
that  the  pay  is  low,  and  the  debate  on 
this  measure  clearly  indicates  a  need  to 
upgrade  the  pay  and  allowances  received 
by  American  servicemen  serving  in  a 
combat  zone. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  basic 
weaknesses  in  HH.  13712.  Perhaps  the 
most  glaring  is  the  inclusion  of  agri- 
cultural workers  under  coverage  for  the 
first  time.  The  general  Increase  to  $1.60 
an  hour  far  exceeds  the  guidelines  set 
down  by  the  President;  but  the  inclusion 
of  agriculture  is  perhai>s  even  more  sig- 
nificant. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  the  American  farmer  is  not 
opposed  to  paying  reasonable  wage  rates, 
but  is  opposed  to  being  subjected  to  fm-- 
ther  control  by  another  Federal  agen- 
cy, this  time  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  wage  rates  for  agricultural  em- 
ployees In  this  bill  provide  for  a  mini- 
mum of  $1  per  hour  beginning  February 
1,  1967,  $1.15  on  February  1,  1968,  and 
$1.30  on  February  1,  1969,  if  500-man 
days  are  performed  per  quarter.  While 
this  provision  of  H H.  13712  will  not  im- 
mediately affect  many  farmer?  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  the  agricultural  pro- 
vision coupled  with  other  provisions  af- 
fecting the  small  businessman  are  not, 
in  my  (pinion.  In  the  best  Interests  of 
rural  America.  The  day  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  every  conceivable  pursuit  will 
be  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Chahman.  this 
amendment  does  this — ^It  would  put  the 
hotel,  motel,  and  restaurant  workers  in 
the  same  wage  status  under  this  legisla- 
tion as  the  agricultural  workers  are 
placed. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  good  sound 
argument  why  this  should  be  done.  In 
the  first  place,  both  categories  of  workers 
are  newly  covered  in  this  legislation,  al- 
though we  have  had  minimum  wages  in 
the  Nation  for  25  years.  Both  ot  these 
classes  of  workers  are  q}eclal  sort  of 
workers.  There  are  fringe  benefits  in 
both  areas.  In  the  motel,  hotel,  and 
restaurant  area,  of  course,  there  are 
fringe  benefits  such  as  tips  that  have 
been  recognized  in  the  bill.  Some  of  the 
«nployers  furnish  clothing.  Many  of 
them  furnish  food  and  shelter.  So  they 
are  Indeed  a  special  category  of  workers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  probably 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  they 
were  not  covered  before  in  a  minim^ini 
wage  bill.  So  I  think  newly  covered  as 
they  are,  we  should  give  these  workers 
the  same  benefits  so  far  as  covo^ge  is 
concerned  as  we  are  giving  the  agricul- 
tural workers. 

Now  what  are  these  rates?  In  the  bill 
the  new  workers  who  are  brought  In  go 
steps  from  $1  to  $1.60.  What  I  am  ask- 
ing in  the  amendment  is  that  they  should 
go  to  $1,  $1.15,  $1.30  just  as  the  agricul- 
tural workers  do. 


It  occurs  to  me  there  are  two  reasons 
why  this  is  Important.  We  all  know 
that  in  the  hotel,  motel,  and  restaurant 
field,  we  do  have  many  marginal  work- 
ers, people  who  perhaps  could  not  be 
gainfully  onployed  in  any  other  kind  of 
business  because  they  are  not  very  pro- 
ductive. But  because  they  can  be  fur- 
nished food  and  certain  other  fringe 
benefits  to  supplement  their  pay  employ- 
ers can  give  them  jobs. 

I  say  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  us 
to  go  a  little  easier  on  these  industries 
and  cover  than  in  the  three-step  stage, 
giving  them  the  same  consideration  as 
the  agricultural  workers,  and  not  run  the 
risk  of  putting  a  lot  of  people  out  of  work. 

The  other  main  argument.  I  think,  lies 
In  the  nature  of  the  business  itself.  I 
have  talked  to  a  great  many  restau- 
rateurs and  motel  and  hotel  people. 
particularly  in  Florida.  Our  tourist  and 
restaurant  and  motel  Industries  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  Nation.  Many 
of  them  frankly  tell  me  that  they  are  un- 
certain as  to  what  is  going  to  haivm 
when  this  bill  goes  into  effect. 

They  know  they  will  have  to  refine 
their  operation  in  some  respect.  They 
believe  that  probably  they  will  have  to 
drop  some  woiiiers.  They  believe  that 
probably  they  will  have  to  pass  on  the 
increased  wage  costs  to  the  buying  pub- 
lic, the  people  who  come  in  and  buy 
meals  and  buy  rooms.  In  fact,  I  have 
some  statistics  on  that,  which  I  do  not 
have  time  to  go  into  here. 

Yesterday  I  pointed  out — and  I  think 
it  is  true — that  there  are  many  econ- 
omists in  this  country  who  firmly  believe 
that  minimum  wage  laws  are  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  tbe  marginal  workers, 
the  very  people  we  want  to  protect  here. 
They  say  Increase  of  Tninimnm  wages 
cause  their  being  dropped  from  the  pay- 
roll because  they  cannot  produce  enough 
work  to  Justify  the  minimum  wage. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  we  might 
be  a  little  sensible  here.  We  should  take 
the  restaurant  and  motel  and  hotel 
workers  in  two  easy  steps,  as  we  are  do- 
ing in  the  agricultural  field.  I  hope  that 
my  amendment  will  be  aAopbeA. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  reasons 
that  have  already  been  placed  in  the 
Record  on  more  than  one  occasion,  I 
ask  that  the  Committee  oppose  and  vote 
down  this  ammdment. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McMnXAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  CThalrman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marlu  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMniiAN.  Mr.  (Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  find  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  support  HH.  13712, 
which  has  for  Its  piupose  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple In  the  United  States  who  have  an 
Inclination  to  woric  either  have  a  Job  or 
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could  certainly  be  working  If  tbef  ao 
deilre.  I  also  believe  that  the  majority 
of  the  Industry  In  the  United  States  Is 
paying  higher  salaries  than  the  mini- 
mum rate,  which  certainly  makes  this 
proposed  legislation  unnecessary. 

We  are  continuing  In  this  Congress,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  administration,  to 
federalize  everything  In  the  United 
States.  We  will  soon  have  an  Inspector 
or  a  pollcem&n  checking  on  everything 
we  do  from  the  time  we  wake  up  in  the 
morning  until  we  retire  at  night. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
Is  the  most  dictatorial  agency  connected 
with  the  VS.  Ctovemment.  They  do  not 
even  consider  the  manager  or  owner  of 
an  Industry  or  business  establishment. 

It  will  only  be  necessary  for  you  to 
check  on  the  manner  In  which  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  has  been 
treating  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.,  and  nu- 
merous other  outstanding  industries  In 
the  United  States,  at  the  present  time 
to  realize  this. 

Even  though  the  employees  of  the 
J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  voted  against  unionizing 
the  plants,  the  labor  unions  continue 
to  harass  the  management  by  saying 
that  the  company  had  mistreated  labor. 
We  all  know  that  if  this  were  true  the 
employees  would  have  voted  to  unionize 
the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co. 

I  have  a  small  used  parts  plant  In 
my  congressional  district  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  calls  the 
employees  out  to  talk  to  them,  separate 
from  the  manager,  in  order  to  find  out 
If  they  happen  to  work  a  few  hours  over- 
time. To  my  knowledge  the  manager 
pajrs  his  employees  days  and  sometimes 
weeks  without  calling  on  them  to  work, 
and  then  when  they  work  a  few  hours 
overtime  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  tells  these  employees  to  file  for 
overtime  pay. 

I  believe  that  the  labor  unions  dicta- 
torial manner  in  handling  their  afTairs 
in  this  country  is  driving  industry  to  for- 
eign countries  to  the  extent  that  in  a 
few  years  we  will  have  millions  unem- 
ployed here  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  including 
farm  labor  under  any  tjrpe  of  minimnni 
wage  program.  There  are  certain  sea- 
sons in  the  year  when  it  Is  necessary  for 
the  farmer  to  work  15  to  20  hours  each 
day.  especially  the  fanner  who  is  cul- 
tivating and  processing  tobacco.  The 
remainder  of  the  year  he  may  not  be 
required  to  work  6  hours  a  day. 

The  farmer  naturally  cannot  pay  over- 
time to  any  of  his  employees  and  cer- 
tainly he  cannot  pay  a  strict  minimniT^ 
wage  set  out  In  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion here  today.  If  the  farmers  were  fi- 
nancially able  to  pay  equal  wages  with 
Industry,  we  all  certainly  should  have 
sense  enough  to  know  that  the  prices  we 
pay  for  our  clothes  and  our  groceries 
would  double.  If  the  farmer  Is  required 
to  pay  union  wages  to  labor  there  is  no 
other  explanation  that  can  be  given  than 
"You  cant  get  blood  out  of  a  turnip." 
The  increase  in  wages  the  farmer  would 
have  to  pay  would  certainly  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer. 

The  United  States  has  become  a  great 
country  because  of  our  great  farmers  and 
«reat  industries  and  I  believe  that  when 
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the  Federal  Government  begins  to  try  to 
handle  the  affairs  of  our  farmers  and  our 
industry  our  country  Is  on  the  road  to 
destruction. 

I  have  used  all  my  influence  to  prevent 
farm  labor  from  being  Included  in  this 
proposed  measure  and  I  feel  that  the  en- 
tire bill  is  absolutely  unnecessary  and  I 
shall  vote  against  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  respect 
the  concern  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
GtxRNBY],  for  the  protection  of  the  hotel 
and  restaurant  Industry.  I  doubt  if  any 
Member  of  the  House  has  a  more  impor- 
tant segment  of  that  industry  in  his  dis- 
trict than  I  am  privileged  to  have.  I  have 
followed  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  the 
development  of  this  legislation  as  it 
might  affect  that  very  Important  indus- 
try, which  is  so  vitally  essential  to  the 
economy  of  my  district  and  State. 

But  I  want  to  attest  that  the  able 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvalna  [Mr.  Dent], 
has  throughout  the  handling  of  this  bill 
kept  in  very  close  contact  with  both  man- 
agement and  the  representatives  of  the 
employees  in  the  hotel  and  restaurant  in- 
dustry, and  generally  both  management 
and  the  employees  agree  to  this  bill. 
The  employees  wanted  a  little  bit  more, 
quite  naturally,  than  the  bill  provides  for 
them;  management  would  have  liked  to 
have  given  a  little  less.  But  both  have 
been  reasonable  about  it.  and  I  think  the 
able  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  can 
attest  that  both  management  and  labor 
have  generally  accepted  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  as  they  are  written,  and  will 
be  agreeable  to  trjing  to  carry  out  its 
provisions  in  good  faith  and  in  good 
spirit. 

This  bill  goes  much  more  slowly  for- 
ward in  advancing  the  minimum  wage 
of  the  newly  covered  nonfarm — among 
them  the  hotel  and  restaurant  employ- 
ees, the  subject  of  this  amenc&nent — than 
It  might  well  have  done.  For  example, 
you  will  note  on  page  3  of  the  report  the 
minimum  wage  of  $1  takes  effect  Febru- 
ary 1.  1967.  It  does  not  go  to  $1.15  until 
February  1,  1968,  then  to  $1.30  February 
1,  1969;  $1.45  on  February  1,  1970.  and  it 
does  not  reach  the  maximum  of  $1  60  an 
hour  until  February  1,  1971.  I  do  not 
think  that  rate  of  progression  is  unrea- 
sonable. I  hope  my  distinguished  col- 
league will  not  press  for  the  adoption  of 
that  amendment.  I  believe  that  in  the 
public  interest  and  since  It  is  generally 
agreeable  to  both  employers  and  employ- 
ees, the  bill  as  written  should  be  adopted 
and  the  amendment  rejected. 

Mr.GURNEY.   Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  have  listened  with 
interest  to  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man that  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee had  sought  the  advice  of  people 
in  the  motel,  hotel,  and  restaurant  Indus- 
try, This  I  do  not  doubt.  I  am  sure  he 
has,  because  he  has  done  fine  work  in 
the  preparation  and  writing  of  this  bill. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  have 
personally  contacted  the  restaurant  in- 
dustry in  Florida,  and  they,  in  turn,  have 
polled  all  of  their  members.    I  (An  tell 


you  their  members  are  wholeheartedly 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered. I  cannot  speak  for  the  other 
parts  of  the  industry,  but  I  do  speak  to 
that  in  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  i 
have  a  minute  more,  I  had  a  personal 
conference  with  the  representatives  of 
the  major  hotels  in  the  Miami  Beach 
area,  which  Is  one  of  the  important  seg- 
.  ments  of  that  Industry  In  Florida.  Those 
gentlemen  told  me  they  agreed  to  the 
minimum  wage  provisions  of  this  bill 
They  did  want  an  adjustment  made  with 
respect  to  the  account  to  be  taken  of 
tips,  but  we  substantially  met  their  op- 
position to  the  bill  by  having  the  45  per- 
cent being  taken  for  credit  on  the  Ups, 
as  proposed  by  the  able  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

I  am  confident  the  major  porticm  of 
the  hidustry  \n  my  district  and,  I  believe 
In  Florida  and  the  Nation,  Is  In  favor  of 
the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  this  bill. 
I'hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  oa 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurnet]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
Information: 

Are  there  any  more  amendments  at 
the  desk  to  title  m? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  ad- 
ditional amendments  to  title  m?  If 
not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


TTTLM    TV — AFPUCATIOIf     OF     MAZIirDlC     HOUU 
HtO  VISIONS 

Presently  and  newly  covered  employees 
Sac.  401.  Section    7(a)     of    aiich    Act   !■ 
amended  to  read  aa  foUows: 

"(a)(1)  Except  aa  otherwise  provided  In 
this  section,  no  employer  shall  employ  any 
of  hla  employees  who  In  any  workweek  Is 
engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  or  la  employed  In  an 
enterprise  engaged  In  ccmunerce  or  In  the 
production  of  gooda  for  commerce,  for  a 
workweek  longer  than  forty  hours  unless 
such  employee  receives  compensation  for  bis 
employment  In  excess  of  the  hours  above 
specified  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  wbleh 
he  Is  employed. 

"(2)  No  employer  shall  employ  any  of  his 
employees  who  In  any  workweek  Is  engaged 
In  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce,  or  is  employed  In  an  enter- 
prise engaged  In  commerce  at  In  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce,  and  who  In  such 
workweek  is  brought  within  the  purview  of 
this  subsection  by  the  amendments  made  to 
this  Act  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1966 — 

"(A)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty- 
four  hours  during  the  first  year  from  the 
efTectlve  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1960. 

"(B)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty- 
two  hours  during  the  second  year  fr(»n  such 
date,  or 

"(C)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty 
boura  sifter  the  expiration  of  the  second  year 
frtnn  such  date, 

unless  such  employee  receives  oompensatloo 
for  hla  employment  In  excess  of  the  houn 
above  specified  at  a  rate  not  less  than  on* 
and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which 
he  is  en^>loyed." 

Commission  salesman 

8k.  402.  Subsection    (1)    of  section  7  at 

Bucb  Act  (aa  so  redesignated  by  section  204 

(d)  of  this  Act)  la  amended  by  adding  at  tta* 

end  thereof  the  following  new  aantanoa;  "J^ 
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determining  the  proportion  i  > '  c(»npen8atlon 
npresentlng  conunlsslons,  ^u  earnings  re- 
sulting from  the  application  i  of  a  bona  fide 
oommlsslon  rate  shall  be  qqemed  oommla- 
ilons  on  goods  or  services  without  regard  to 
whether  the  computed  oomnUssiona  exceed 
the  draw  or  guarantee." 
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Mr.    DENT.    Mr 

unanimous  consent  that 

sidered  as  read  and  open 

at  all  points. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is 

to  the  request  of  the 

Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection 
The     CHAIRMAN 

amendments  to  title  IV  ^ 

Clerk   will   read.    The 

follows: 

TTTLX    V — BTODXNTS    AND 


Challhnan,   I   ask 

title  be  con- 
amendment 


lor 


It^ere  objection 
gctitleman  from 


Ate 


there  any 
If  not,  the 
erk   read   as 

AOniENT 


it  trainees 
such  Act 


ledlately  before 


ngers"  and 

if  messengers"; 

of  full-time 

1  hours  In  any 


StiLdent  and  managemt 
Sec.  601.  (a)  Section    14 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)' 
"The  Secretary  of  Labor"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "of 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "an(^  < 

(3)  by  striking  out 
students  outside  of  their  sch^ 
retail  or  service  establlshiiaent:  Provided, 
"mat  such  employment  is  not  of  the  type 
ordinarily  given  to  a  full-|l|ne  employee"; 
tnd  I 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  ll(hereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  to  tl^4  extent  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  •  Curtailment  of 
opportunities  for  employment,  shall  by  regu- 
lation or  order  provide  for  the  employment 
of  full-time  students,  regar«|ess  ol  age  but 
in  compliance  with  applicable  child  labor 
laws,  on  a  part-time  basis  in  retaU  or  service 
eeUblLshments  (not  to  exceM  twenty  hours 
in  any  workweek)  or  on  a  pan- time  or  a  full- 
time  basis  in  such  establifhmenta  diirlng 
school  vacationa.  under  spf^ial  certificates 
issued  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, at  a  wage  rate  not  Uts  than  85  per 
centum  of  the  minimum  Wage  applicable 
under  section  6,  except  thai  the  proportion 
of  student  hours  of  empldfment  to  total 
hcurs  of  employment  of  all  cimployees  In  any 
establishment  may  not  excead  ( 1 )  such  pro- 
portion for  the  correspondiii|  month  of  the 
twelve-month  period  precedji^g  May  1.  1961, 
(3)  in  the  case  of  a  retail  ^t  service  estab- 
Ushment  whose  employees  ([other  than  em- 
ployees engaged  In  conunercfr  or  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  conune^)  are  covered 
by  this  Act  for  the  first  time  ion  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Fair  lAbor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1966,  such  proportion  for  the 
corresponding  month  of  tap  twelve-month 
period  Immediately  prior  to  s^ch  date,  or  (3) 
ia  the  case  of  a  retaU  or  service  establlah- 
ment  coming  into  exUtenoe  after  May  1, 
1961,  or  a  retail  or  service  establishment  for 
which  records  of  student  hburs  worked  are 
not  available,  a  proportion  <if  student  hours 
0*  employment  to  total  hour«  of  employment 
<*  all  employees  based  on  the  practice  dur- 
ing the  twelve-month  period  preceding  May 
1. 1961,  In  (A)  similar  esUbllehmenta  of  the 
•wae  employer  in  the  samd  general  metro- 
politan area  in  which  the  nA»  estobllshment 
»  located,  (B)  slmUar  eatabllkhments  of  the 
•»me  employer  In  the  same  fat  nearby  coun- 
ty If  the  new  oetabUshm^tt  Is  not  In  a 
metropolitan  area,  or  (C)  Other  establish- 
jnents  of  the  same  general  character  operat- 
ing In  the  community  or  the  nearest  compar- 
Mle  community.  Before  the  Secretary  may 
"•ue  a  certificate  under  this  subsection  he 
»U8t  find  that  such  employment  will  not 
W»te  a  subetantlal  probabffijty  of  reducing 
">e  full-time  employment  Opportunities  o* 


persons  other  than  those  employed  xmder 
this  subsection. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  neoes- 
aary  In  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  op- 
portunities for  employment,  ahall  by  cer- 
tificate or  order  provide  for  the  employment 
of  full-time  students,  regardless  of  age  but 
in  compliance  with  applicable  child  labor 
laws,  on  a  part-time  basis  in  agriculture  (not 
to  exceed  twenty  hours  in  any  workweek)  or 
on  a  part-time  or  a  full-time  basis  in  agrl- 
cultiire  during  school  vacations,  at  a  wage 
rate  not  leas  than  86  per  centum  of  the  mln- 
imvun  wage  applicable  imder  section  6.  Be- 
fore the  Secretary  may  issue  a  certificate  or 
order  under  this  subsection  he  must  find 
that  such  employment  will  not  create  a  sub- 
stantial probability  of  reducing  the  full-time 
employment  opportunities  of  persons  other 
than  those  employed  xuider  this  subsection. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  or 
by  order  provide  that  retaU  or  service  estab- 
lishments may  employ  management  trainees. 
under  special  certificates  issued  pvursuant  to 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  without  paying 
auch  trainees  the  overtime  compensation 
provided  for  by  section  7  for  a  period  which 
shall  not  exceed  eighteen  months.  If  such 
trainees  are  being  trained  for  employment 
In  a  bona  fide  executive  or  administrative 
capacity  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  13(a)(1).  In  the  case  of  any  retaU 
or  service  establishment,  no  such  special  cer- 
tificate ahall  be  In  effect — 

"(1)  where  there  are  fifty  employees  or 
less  in  such  establishment,  with  respect  to 
more  than  one  management  trainee,  or 

"(2)  where  there  are  more  than  fifty  em- 
ployees in  such  establishment,  with  respect 
to  more  than  a  number  of  such  trainees 
which  Is  equal  to  8  per  centum  of  the  num- 
ber of  employees  In  such  establishment  In 
excess  of  fifty  (rounded  to  the  next  lowest 
whole  number) ,  plus  one,  or 

"(S)  where  such  management  trainees  re- 
ceive compensation  for  hours  worked  over 
forty  in  any  workweek  at  a  rate  less  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  mlnimxim  wage 
rate  applicable  to  such  employees  under  sec- 
tion 6,  or 

"(4)  where  such  management  trainees  are 
employed  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours 
in  any  workweek. 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  require  any 
employer  to  pay  In  excess  of  75  per  centum 
of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  prescribed 
by  section  6  to  any  employee,  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  during  the  first  six 
weelu  of  full-time  employment  at  such  em- 
ployee's employment  career." 

(b)  The  center  heading  for  such  section  14 
Is  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"Learners,  apprentices,  and  handicapped 
tDorkers:  students;  and  management  train- 
ees". 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  title  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  for  amend- 
ment at  all  points. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
quire as  to  whether  there  are  any  amend- 
ments to  title  V? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  V? 

AMENDMXMT  OITEXID  BT  MS.  U'XTIMUU 

Mr.   OTTINGER.     Mr.   Chairman,   1 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Cleric  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OmztoKB:  Page 
64,  line  24,  strike  out  "85  per  centum"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "75  per  centxun".  and  In 
line  11  on  page  66  strike  out  "85  per  cen- 


tiun"  and  Insert  In  Uen  thereof  "76  jmt  cen- 
tum". 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  encourage  the 
hiring  of  young  people  during  the  sum- 
mer and  vsK»tion  periods,  or  on  a  part- 
time  basis  during  the  year,  by  requiring 
firms  hiring  them  to  pay  75  percent  of 
the  minimum  wage  rather  than  the  85 
percent  provided  in  HJl.  13712. 

It  is  vital  that  these  young  people  be 
assisted  in  finding  gainful  employment, 
not  only  because  many  of  them  desper- 
ately need  such  employment  to  help  them 
continue  their  educations  or  to  contribute 
to  their  family  Income,  but  also  to  keep 
them  constructively  occupied  during 
vacation  periods  when  so  many  young- 
sters turn  to  vandalism  and  delinquency 
out  of  sheer  boredom.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  recent  years  has  Increaaed 
its  activities  in  this  area,  taking  positive 
steps  to  encourage  the  hiring  of  young 
people  during  the  summer,  but  we  can- 
not simply  pay  lipservice  to  the  idea  of 
finding  Jobs  for  our  youth.  We  must  back 
up  our  words  with  action. 

One  way  to  give  positive  encourage- 
ment to  businesses  is  to  ease  the  mini- 
mum wage  requirement.  I  have  spoken 
with  many  business  leaders  who  indi- 
cated they  would  like  to  hire  more  young 
people,  but  they  cannot  Justify  it  if  they 
have  to  pay  85  percent  of  the  minimum 
wage.  While  they  would  prefer  a  much 
lower  rate,  almost  unanimously  these 
businessmen  agreed  that  a  75-perc8nt 
figure  would  be  much  more  acceptable. 

The  decrease  I  propose  of  Just  10  per- 
cent is  modest.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
no  statistics  in  this  ai«a.  to  show  how 
many  sulditional  jrouths  would  be  em- 
ployed if  the  minimum  wage  applied  to 
them  were  lowered.  I  think  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  should  perform  a 
survey  to  show  the  impact  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  on  the  summer  employment 
of  youth  so  that  in  future  years  we  can 
make  appropriate  adjustoients  with 
greater  knowledge. 

The  many  youngsters  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  Indicated  they 
were  less  concerned  with  the  wage  Itself 
than  with  being  able  to  find  a  Job  to 
keep  busy  during  summers  and  other 
vacation  periods. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  serioiis  prob- 
lem on  our  hands  if  we  do  not  face  up 
to  this  problem. 

Last  July,  18.6  million  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  24  entered 
the  labor  force,  an  increase  of  4.3  million 
over  April  Of  that  year.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  these  youngsters  was  10 
perceItt^  That  means  430,000  young  peo- 
ple looked  for  Jobs  and  could  not  find 
them. 

More  important,  the  unemployment 
rate  for  the  14-to-19  age  bracket  is  much 
higher.  These  are  the  young  people 
about  whom  we  must  be  pcutlculaily 
concerned. 

I  spoke  with  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  this  morning,  to  find  out 
what  they  estimate  the  situation  will  be 
In  July  of  this  year.  The  figures  are  dis- 
turbing, to  say  the  least. 

They  estimate  that  19.4  million  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  14  and  24  will 
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be  looking  for  Jote  in  just  about  a  month 
from  now.  4.3  million  more  than  are  in 
the  labor  force  from  this  age  bracket 
now;  8.2  million  of  these  will  be  students 
looking  only  for  summer  Jobs,  and  nearly 
90  percent  of  them  are  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  19. 

The  Department  of  Labor  estimates 
that  13.4  percent  of  these  youngsters  will 
be  unable  to  find  jobs.  This  means 
450,000  young  people  this  sununer  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  19  wiU  be  on 
the  streets,  available  for  woiic.  but  who 
will  not  be  employed. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  will 
enable  business  firms,  and  especially  the 
smaller  ones,  to  hire  these  youngsters. 
This  is  vital  to  these  young  people.  It 
is  important  to  the  business  firms  them- 
sdves.  And  it  is  vital  to  our  efforts  to 
combat  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency. 

We  recently  adopted  an  amendment 
offered  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oregon  to  provide  this  kind  of  help 
for  young  people  employed  in  the  straw- 
berry patches  of  Oregon.  I  believe  our 
small  businesses  deserve  the  same  type 
of  help. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  since  we  face 
the  probability  of  at  least  four  rollcall 
votes,  I  would  say  that  the  subc(»nmlt- 
tee  and  the  committee  have  considered 
this  question  of  youth  onployment.  We 
have  come  up  with  the  particular  an- 
swer contained  in  this  bill.  To  this  date 
I  have  received  abscdutely  no  cwre- 
spondence  frwn  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  In  the  United  States  against  the 
provision. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  support  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  in  his  position. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottikgm]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
uaanatxtn  orratm  bt  m.  viriAir 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amandment  offered  by  Bfir.  ViviAit:  On 
page  57,  strike  out  Unee  ao  tbrough  34,  Ui- 
dualT*.  and  Ineert  Ui  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(e)  Nothing  In  thla  Act  ahaU  require  any 
employer  to  pay  in  exceea  of  76  per  centum 
ct  the  appUeaUe  minimum  wage  preecrlbed 
by  aeetlon  6  to  any  employee,  \mder  the  age 
of  twenty-one  yeara,  but  over  the  age  of 
fifteen  yean,  during  the  fliat  six  weeka  at 
fuU-tlme  employment  of  such  employee'^ 
employment  career,  or  to  pay  In  ezoeaa  ot 
85  per  centum  at  auoh  mtwiiwinw  wage  to  any 
employee,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeara, 
duirlng  the  next  twelve  waAx  of  full-time 
employment  In  hla  employment  career.  The 
number  of  employeee  of  any  employer  paid 
the  ap^lal  minimum  wage  rate  provided  In 
this  aubaeotton  may  not  exceed  the  greater 
of — 

"(Da.  or 

"(2)  10  per  oentiim  of  the  number  at  hla 
amployaea  (rouiidad  to  the  next  hlgluxt 
whole  number). 


Fat  the  purpoeea  of  this  subsection  the  term 
'employee'  does  not  Include  an  Individual 
who  Is  not  paid  on  the  basis  of  an  hourly 
wage  rate." 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend 
to  support  HM.  13712.  However.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  propose  an  amendment 
which  will  provide  added  stimulus  for 
employers  to  hire  teenagers,  to  reduce 
the  s^palling  unemployment  rate  of 
teenagers. 

Now  section  501(e)  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported, provides  that  persons  under  the 
age  of  21  can  be  paid  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  6  weeks,  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
75  percent  of  the  applicable  "adult"  min- 
imum wage  rate  for  other  hourly  em- 
ployees. Idy  amendment,  would  estab- 
lish a  subsequent  additional  12-week 
period  at  an  hourly  rate  of  85  percent — 
not  75  percent— of  the  prevailing  hourly 
rate;  and  in  addition,  it  will  restrict  use 
of  the  special  minimum  rate,  and  will 
exempt  workers  being  compensated  l^  a 
piece  rate. 

Some  months  ago.  during  the  period 
the  subcommittee  was  deliberating  on 
this  bill  now  before  us.  I — among 
others —  asked  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  disttogulshed  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  to  Include  a  differ- 
ential rate  for  teenagers.  A  differential 
rate  is  needed,  we  concluded,  to  motivate 
employers  to  hire  and  train  young  men 
and  women  coming  into  the  labor  market 
on  a  fulltime  basis  for  the  first  time. 

At  that  time,  I  submitted  a  statement 
to  the  committee  describing  and  sup- 
porting the  proposal. 

Subsequently,  during  mark-up  of  the 
bill,  the  subcommittee  did  include  the 
version  of  this  proposal  printed  in  sec- 
tion 501  (e) .  on  page  57. 

I  thank,  and  commend,  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
so  doing.  However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  6-week  period  chosen 
will  not  be  long  enough,  in  many  situa- 
tions, to  act  as  a  sufQcient  stimulus  to 
employers,  particularly  in  those  occupa- 
tions requiring  thorougUy  trained  em- 
ployees. 

The  12-week  additional  period  I  pro- 
pose. I  believe,  will  be  most  helpful. 

As  you  can  calculate,  the  wage  reduc- 
tion, for  6  weeks,  proposed  in  the  com- 
mittee bill,  gives  the  employer  a  reduc- 
tion in  cost  of  $100.  to  employ  the  youth 
for  6  wedcs.  My  amendment  adds  an  in- 
centive of  an  additional  $120,  provided 
the  onployer  keeps  the  youth  on  the  job 
for  an  additional  3  months. 

As  many  Members  are  aware,  the  pres- 
ent teenage  unemployment  rate  is  the 
highest  of  any  segment  of  the  labor 
force.  It  is  now  about  12  percent — 
about  four  times  as  high  as  for  all  adults; 
it  is  over  six  times  higher  than  for  mar- 
ried men.  The  unemployment  rate  for 
mmwhlte  teenagers  is  currently  a  stag- 
gering 24  percMit. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  having  to  do 
with  the  chronology  of  the  postwar 
"baby  boom."  the  1965  Manpower  Re- 
port of  the  President  calls  attention  to 
an  expected  net  increase  of  more  than 
half  a  million  18-  and  19-year-old8  this 
year— twice  the  increase  in  1964.  and  a 
number  larger  than  the  entire  growth 
of  this  age  gro\ip  in  the  civilian  labor 


force  between  1050  and  1963.  The  re- 
port  states  that  a  substantial  number  of 
these  will  enter  the  labor  force  on  a  full- 
time  permanent  basis,  and  that  the 
severity  of  their  imemployment  problem 
and  the  seriousness  of  teenage  imemploy- 
ment may  increase. 

The  unemployment  of  teenagers  is 
both  short  term  and  long  term.  Short- 
term  imemployment  may  occur  several 
times  during  the  year.  The  President's 
1965  Manpower  Report  goes  on  to  say : 

Never  before  In  our  history  has  so  large  s 
proportion  of  teenagers  started  their  work 
lives  with  the  disadvantage  of  unemploy- 
ment— ^In  many  cases  frequent  or  prolonged 
periods  of  Joblessness.  For  these,  the  already 
difficult  problems  of  beginning  a  successful 
work  career  are  Increased  many  fold.  The 
experience,  learning,  and  seniority  that  gen- 
erally  go  only  with  stable  employment  are 
postponed,  frequently  Into  the  adult  years 
when  the  responslblllUes  of  marriage  and 
famUy  add  to  the  burdens  of  unemployment. 

Teenagers  are  employed  in  a  great 
variety  of  activities — clerical  woik  in 
many  different  Industries,  ground  and 
building  maintenance,  household  work 
and  other  service  activities,  laborers, 
operatives  in  manufacturing,  numerous 
service  trades,  and  retailing.  On  ac- 
count of  their  youth  and  Inexperience, 
teenage  workers  are  usually  employed  in 
unskilled  and  semiskillM  occupations 
and  only  infinitesimally  in  skilled  cate- 
gories, although  not  all  of  the  Jobs  are 
"dead  end"  and  some  offer  opportunities 
for  promotions  into  skilled  work. 

The  various  efforts  to  improve  the 
employabillty  of  teenagers  such  as  re- 
ducing the  school  dropout  rate,  voca- 
tional training  programs,  training  pro- 
grams under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  the  Job  Corps  and  re- 
lated activities,  are  worthy  efforts  to  pre- 
pare teenagers  to  find  and  hold  Jobs  and 
to  compete  in  today's  Job  market.  How- 
ever, all  labor  employed  is  a  cost  to  the 
employer;  and  it  does  not  make  the  ac- 
complishment of  employment  easier,  if 
the  cost  of  less  effective  and  inexperi- 
enced labor  is  too  high. 

Furthermore  the  high  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  teenagers  probably  will 
not  be  reduced,  but  probably  will  be  fur- 
ther increased,  when  the  higher  statu- 
tory minimum  wage — which  I  support- 
goes  into  effect.  The  higher  minimum 
rates  will  make  teenagers  more  costly  to 
employ,  yet  such  higher  rates  will  not 
increase  the  productivity  of  such  teen- 
age workers,  or  give  them  work  experi- 
ence. 

And  a  large  proportion  of  teenagers 
woi*  in  low-productivity  industries,  and 
Jobs,  and  also  have  the  disadvantage  of 
poor  vocational,  and  even  psychological, 
preparation  to  adjust  quickly  to  demand- 
ing Jobs. 

The  Federal  Labor  Standards  Act  al- 
ready has  recognized  that  employment  Is 
stimulated  when  certain  classes  of  work- 
ers are  paid  less  than  the  statutory  min- 
imum wage,  as  evidenced  by  existing 
programs  utilizing  learner  certificates 
and  certificates  for  the  handicapped.  Of 
course,  the  procedure  of  certification 
would  not  be  practical  or  workable  for 
the  milUons  of  teenagers  endeavoring  to 
break  into  the  labor  market.    What  they 
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I  be  employed 
'1  establish- 
cent  of  the 

itablishments 
ourly  work- 


liirman.  this 
winion.  effec- 
^ormaUy  high 
by  provid- 


need  is  a  temporary  rate,  less  than  the 
statutory  minimum  for  Adults — a  rate 
which  takes  into  account  their  inexperi- 
ence and  lack  of  training  and  which 
would  encourage  employers  to  employ 
them.  1 1 

The  extension  and  linlitation  to  an 
18-week  period,  such  as  I  propose,  of 
course,  is  open  to  debate.  If  no  limit  is 
provided,  some  of  these  yoi^sters  would 
be  working  at  the  same  Irate  for  3  or 
4  years.  By  comparison,  Uie  period  for 
"learners  certificates"  for  those  who. 
under  the  present  act,  ddt  certificates 
which  enable  them  to  be  [  employed  at 
less  than  the  minimum  ra^,  is  now  gen- 
erally 6  weeks,  similar  to  the  6  weeks 
listed  in  section  501(e) .  But  this  period 
is  simply  too  short,  in  my  cH?inlon. 

As  part  of  the  amendmeat,  to  prevent 
abuse  of  the  special  mirpmum  rate,  I 
have  Included  a  limitation  to  not  over 
two  young  people  who  ma; 
at  the  special  rate  in  a 
ment,  and  not  over  10 
number  of  employees  in 
employing  over  20  or  mon 
ers. 

Finally,  I  have  included  a  provision 
that  the  same  piece  rates  Should  be  paid 
teenagers  as  are  paid  otti^t  workers  do- 
ing the  same  work,  to  askire  that  any 
teenager  who  is  as  productive  as  other 
woikers  will  receive  the  ss^e  piece  rate 
wages. 

To    conclude,    Mr. 
amendment  will,  in  my 
tively  act  to  combat  the  a' 
teenage  unemployment 
Ing  additional  employment!  opportunities 
to  inexperienced  and   uniiicilled   young 
people;  I  urge  the  Cc»nmit^e  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chainttan.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  ajiendment,  if 
adc^jted,  would  amend  a  ^ticm  of  the 
bill  that  was  introduced  to  the  committee 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mjihnesota  [Mr. 
Qmi] .  After  much  delibeimlon,  we  con- 
sidered the  6  weeks'  periM  a  sufficient 
time  in  which  a  new  woiker  could  be- 
come established  or  find  {hat  he  could 
not  fit  into  the  type  Job  th$i  he  had. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  thaltl  the  commit- 
tee vote  "no"  on  the  ameiilment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  toe  gentleman 
Irom  Michigan  [Mr.  Vivia«1. 

The  amendment  was  rejeidted. 

Mr.  BISK.  Mr.  ChalrmBn,  I  move  to 
>Wke  out  the  last  word.    TT 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  mlgMihave  the  at- 
tention of  the  distlnguisbeid  gentleman 
Irom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  JDmrl.  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommHttee.  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  gentleman's  attention 
to  the  colloquy  which  we  had  on  the  fioor 
yesterday  pertaining  to  the  livestock 
Industry  and  employment  ion  the  range 
m  that  Industry  \n  which  ^  gentleman 
™d  expected  to  obtaini  i  Information 
from  the  Department  as  tft  certain  rul- 
toKs  regarding  what  a  day  0f  wor*  was. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  care 
u  this  time  to  make  a  o^jinment  upon 
that? 

I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  kb  the  gentle 
™»n  from  Pennsylvania  |^  that  pur 


Mr.  DENT.  Brfr.  Chahman.  I  Wish  that 
the  memliers  of  the  committee  would  pay 
attention  a  little  to  this  particular  point 
in  the  Record,  because  I  want  to  covw 
another  question  that  was  asked  yester- 
day and  would  like  to  clear  up  at  this 
time  all  the  gray  areas  that  were  con- 
sidered yesterday,  in  the  hope  that  there 
will  not  be  any  mlsimderstandings  in  the 
Rbcoro  as  to  what  this  committee  thinlcs 
this  legislation,  if  adopted,  would  do. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  spoke  to  the 
Department  about  the  sheei^erder  angle. 
I  was  told  by  the  Department,  for  the 
Recokd.  that  in  these  particular  instances 
they  have  to  consider  a  day  as  a  day's 
work.  So.  therefore,  if  they  are  paid  on 
a  salary  base,  which  they  are  in  all  the 
instances  that  have  been  brought  to  our 
attention,  they  are  paid  a  salary  and  are 
paid  in  kind.  Tills  means  they  are  paid 
all  of  their  expenses,  plus  a  salary. 
Since  their  expenses  are  considered  part 
of  their  wage  base,  the  Deimrtment  takes 
the  position  that  based  upon  a  day's  work 
of  so  many  days  in  the  month  period  and 
it  would  about  even  that,  if  that  person's 
income  was  based  on  an  income  over  and 
above  the  so-called  bare  minimum,  it 
would  be  considered  by  the  Department 
to  be  in  c(»npliance  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  insofar  as  the  records 
are  concerned,  the  Department  takes  a 
5-percent  sampling.  If  in  this  sampling, 
they  find  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law  as  they  see  them, 
the  records  are  not  demanded  monthly 
from  the  farmer  or  the  sheepherder. 
That.  I  believe,  clears  up  that  question. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  comments. 

Does  the  gentleman  desire  me  to  yield 
further  to  him? 

Mr.  DENT.    Surely. 

Mr.  SLSK.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  attonpt  to  dear  up 
the  Information  requested  by  some  on 
the  matter  of  laundry  and  drycleanlng 
and  clean  linen  truckdrivers  insofar  as 
overtime  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  takes 
the  position  that  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered the  same  as  milk  drivers  are  con- 
sidered under  that  section  of  the  act. 

On  page  33,  in  the  regulations,  part 
541  dealing  with  drivers  who  are  in  a 
sense  outdoor  salesmen  because  they  de- 
vote their  time  not  alone  to  the  delivery 
of  a  product  but  to  replenishing  stocks, 
to  collecting  bills,  and  to  soliciting  new 
customers.  This,  then  the  Department 
has  said  they  would  give  the  same  con- 
sideration and  the  same  determination 
that  is  given  to  the  milk  truck  drivers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  as  a  part  of  the 
Rxcobo  and  as  a  part  of  my  remarlES  at 
this  time  the  entire  body  of  the  regula- 
tions that  are  contained  therein. 

The  regulations  referred  to  follow: 

SMPIOTZK  Ei£PVOTB>  JK  TBI  CAPACITT  OT 

OtrrsmB  Salksican 
Sectton     641.500.    Definition     ct     "outside 
salesman" 
Bectloo  M1.8  deOnes  the  taim  "outside 
Mf<^ows: 


The  term  "employee  employed  •  •  •  in 
the  capacity  at  outside  saleaman"  In  aeetlon 
13(a)(1)  of  the  act  ahall  mean  any  employee: 

(a)  Who  Is  employed  for  the  purpoee  at 
and  who  is  customarUy  and  regularly  engaged 
away  from  his  employer's  place  or  places  of 
buslneesln: 

(1)  Making  sales  within  the  meaning  of 
section  3 (k)  of  the  act;  or 

(2)  Obtaining  orders  or  contracts  for  eerv- 
ices  or  for  the  use  of  facUltlee  for  which  a 
consideration  wlU  be  paid  by  the  client  or 
customer;  and 

(b)  Whoee  hours  of  work  of  a  nature  other 
than  that  deeorlbed  In  paragraph  (a)  (l)  or 
(a)  (3)  of  this  section  do  not  exceed  20  per- 
cent of  the  hours  worked  In  the  workweek 
by  nonexempt  employees  of  the  employer: 
Provided,  That  work  performed  Incidental  to 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  employee's  own 
outalde  sales  or  soUcttatlona.  including  In- 
cidental deUverles  and  collections.  ahaU  not 
be  regarded  as  nonexempt  work. 

Section  S41.601  Making  sales  or  obtaining 
orden 

(a)  Section  541.5  requires  that  the  em- 
ployee be  engaged  in  (1)  making  salea  within 
the  meaning  of  section  8(k)  of  the  aot  or 
(3)  obtaining  orders  or  contracts  for  serv- 
ioes  or  for  the  use  of  facilities. 

(b)  Oenerally  speaking,  the  Divisions  have 
interpreted  section  8(k)  of  the  act  to  Ineliuto 
the  transfer  of  title  to  tangible  property,  and 
In  certain  eases,  of  tan^Me  and  valuable 
evidences  of  Intangible  pn^ierty.  Thus  salea 
of  automobUefe,  coffee,  shoes,  dgars.  stocks, 
bonds,  and  Insurance  are  construed  as  sales 
within  the  meaning  of  section  S(k). 

(c)  It  wUl  be  noted  that  the  exempt  woric 
Includes  not  only  the  sales  of  commodities, 
but  also  "obtaining  orders  or  contracts  for 
services  or  for  the  use  of  faculties  for  which 
a  consideration  will  be  paid  by  the  client  or 
consumer".  "Obtaining  orders  or  oon- 
tracU  *  *  *  for  the  use  of  faculties"  In- 
cludes the  seUlng  of  time  on  the  radio,  the 
solicitation  of -advertising  for  ntnmpajten  and 
other  periodicals  and  the  soUcltatlon  of 
freight  for  railroads  and  other  transporta- 
tion agencies. 

(d)  The  word  "services"  extends  the  ex- 
emption as  outside  salesmen  to  employees 
who  sell  or  take  orders  for  a  service,  which  Is 
performed  for  the  customer  by  someone  other 
than  the  person  taking  the  order.  For  ex- 
ample, it  Includes  the  salesman  of  a  type- 
writer repair  service  who  does  not  himself  do 
the  repairing.  It  also  Includes  otherwlae  ex- 
empt outside  salesmen  who  obtain  orders  for 
the  laundering  of  the  customer's  own  Unens 
as  weU  as  those  who  obtain  orders  for  the 
rental  of  the  laundry's  linens. 

(e)  Th9  inclusion  of  the  word  "servloes"  is 
not  Intended  to  exempt  persons  who,  in  a 
very  loose  sense,  are  sometimes  described  as 
selling  "services".  For  example,  it  does  not 
include  persons  such  as  service  men  even 
though  they  may  sell  the  service  which  they 
themselves  perform.  SeUlng  the  service  In 
such  cases  would  be  Incidental  to  the  serv- 
icing rather  than  the  reverse.  Nor  does  It 
Include  outside  buyers,  who  in  a  very  looee 
sense  are  sometimes  described  as  selUng  their 
employer's  "service"  to  the  person  from  whom 
they  obtain  their  goods.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  relationship  here  Is  the  reverse  of  that  of 
salesman-customer. 

Section  641Ji0a  Away  from  his  employer^r 
place  of  business 
(a)  Section  541.5  requires  that  an  outside 
saleaman,  be  customarUy  and  regularly  en- 
gaged "away  from  his  employer's  place  or 
places  of  business".  This  requirement  la 
based  on  the  obvious  connotation  of  the  word 
"outside"  In  the  term  "outside  salesman".  It 
would  obviously  Ue  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
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AdnUnlstrator'a  authority  that  "outdde 
salesman"  should  be  construed  to  Include 
Inside  saleamen.  Inside  sales  and  other  In- 
side work  (except  such  as  Is  directly  In  con- 
junction with  and  Incidental  to  outside  sales 
and  soUcltatlons.  as  explained  In  paragraph 
(b)  of  this  section)  Is  nonexempt. 

( b)  CharaeterUUcaUy  the  outside  salesman 
la  one  who  makes  his  sales  at  his  customer's 
place  of  business.  This  is  the  reverse  of  sales 
made  by  mall  or  telephone  (except  where 
ttM  telephone  Is  used  merely  as  an  adjunct 
to  personal  calls).  Thus  any  fixed  site 
whether  home  or  office,  used  by  a  salesman 
as  a  headquarters  or  fof  telephonic  solicita- 
tion of  sales  must  be  construed  as  one  of  his 
emjdoyer^  places  of  business,  even  though 
the  employer  Is  not  In  any  formal  sense  the 
owner  or  tenant  of  the  property.  It  shotUd 
not  be  Inferred  from  the  foregoing  that  an 
outside  salesman  loses  hu  exemption  by  dis- 
playing his  samples  In  hotel  sample  rooms 
as  he  travels  from  city  to  city;  these  sample 
rooms  should  not  be  considered  as  his  em- 
ployer's places  of  business. 
(38  r.B.  BS05,  Aug.  30.  1063.  as  amended  at 
38  F.B.  14424.  Dec.  38, 1963] 

Section  M1.603    Incidental  to  and  In  con- 
_    ^  Jimctlon  with  sales  work 

Work  performed  "Incidental  to  and  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  employee's  own  outside 
•ales  or  solicitations"  Includes  not  only  in- 
cldenui  deliveries  and  collections  which  are 
•peclfloaUy  mentioned  In  f  641.5(b).  but  also 
any  other  work  performed  by  the  employee 
in  furthering  his  own  sales  efforts.  Work 
performed  Incidental  to  and  In  conjunction 
With  the  employee's  own  outside  sales  or 
•olidtatlons  would  Include,  among  other 
thhigs,  the  writing  of  his  sales  reports,  the 
WUlon  of  hU  own  catalogue,  the  planning 
of  his  Itinerary  and  attendance  at  sales  con- 
ferences. 

SecUon  641. (KM    Promotion  work 

(■<  Promotion  work  is  one  type  of  activ- 
ity often  performed  by  persons  who  make 
■alas,  which  may  or  may  not  be  exempt 
work^ependlng  upon  the  clrcumsUnces  un- 
der whith  It  U  performed.  Promotion  men 
M»not  exempt  as  "outside  salesmen."" 
Bowtmr.  any  promotional  work  which  is  ac- 
tually performed  Incidental  to  and  In  con- 
Junction  with  an  employee's  own  outolde 
sales  or  solicitations  Is  clearly  exempt  work 
On  the  other  hand,  promotional  work  which 
is  Incidental  to  sales  made,  or  to  be  made. 
Dy  soaaeone  else  cannot  be  considered  as  ex- 
^*.  J*"^  J'*^7  persons  are  engaged  In 
Mrtaln  combinations  of  sales  and  promo- 
ttonal  work  or  In  certain  types  of  promo- 
tional work  having  some  of  the  character- 
tetlM  of  sales  work  whUe  lacking  others.  The 
typM  of  work  involved  Include  activities  In 
borderline  areas  in  which  It  la  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  work  U  sales  or  pro- 

JS  «f^  .7^*"  *^»  ''°'*  «*  promotional 
^,^^J1  *■  sometimes  difficult  to  deter- 
mine  whether  it  U  incidental  to  the  em- 
ployee's own  sales  work. 

(b)(1)  Typically,  the  problems  presented 
•^ll!  ^i"5'»">*»<«  through  Jobbers  (who 
«Q^  their  own  saleonen)  or  through 
central  warehouses  of  ohainstore  organin- 
ttona  or  eooperatlTe  retaU  buying  aasocla- 
ttona.  A  manufacturer^  reprwantatlve  in 
■uch  casee  visiu  the  retaUer.  aither  alone  or 
•«»oipanlea  by  the  Jobber's  salaonan  to 
•ome  Instances  the  manufacturer's  repre- 
•wutlve  may  seU  dlrwrtly  to  the  retallerVln 
ST^bSi""^  «^  «»e  retaU^r  to  buy  from 

(8)  This  manufacturer'B  representatlTe 
mayparform  various  type*  of  promotional 
aetlTttlee  suoh  as  putting  op  <Uq>laya  and 

••This  discussion  relate*  solely  to  the  ex- 
emption under  f  641.5.  dealing  with  outside 
salesmen.  Promotion  men  who  receive  the 
required  salary  and  otherwise  qualify  may 
be  exempt  as  administrative  employees. 
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pasters,  removing  damaged  or  spoiled  stock 
from  the  merchant's  shelves  or  rearranging 
the  merchandise.  Such  persons  can  be  con- 
sidered salesmen  only  if  they  are  actiuOly 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  and  are  engaged 
In  making  sales  or  obtaining  orders  or  con- 
tracu.  To  the  extent  that  they  are  engaged 
in  promotional  activities  designed  to  sUmu- 
late  sales  which  wlU  be  made  by  someone 
else  the  work  must  be  considered  nonexempt. 
With  such  variations  In  the  methods  of  sell- 
ing and  promoting  sales  each  case  must  be 
decided  upon  Its  facts.  In  borderline  cases 
the  test  is  whether  the  person  Is  actually 
engaged  in  activities  directed  toward  the 
consummation  of  his  own  sales,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  obtaining  a  commitment  to 
buy  from  the  person  to  whom  he  is  selling. 
If  his  efforts  are  directed  toward  stimulating 
the  sales  of  his  company  generally  rather 
than  the  consummation  of  his  own  specific 
sales  his  activities  are  not  exempt.  Inci- 
dental promotional  activities  may  be  tested 
by  whether  they  are  "performed  Incidental 
to  and  In  conjunction  with  the  employee's 
own  ouslde  salee  or  solicitations"  or  whether 
they  are  Incidental  to  sales  which  will  be 
made  by  someone  else. 

(c)(1)  A  few  Illustrations  of  typical  situa- 
tions will  be  of  assistance  in  determining 
whether  a  particular  type  of  work  Is  exempt 
or  nonexempt  under  i  641 .5.  One  situation 
Involves  a  manufacturer's  representative 
who  visits  the  retal'er  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  orders  for  his  employer's  product, 
but  transmits  any  orders  he  obtains  to  the 
local  Jobber  to  be  filled.  In  such  a  case  the 
employee  Is  performing  sales  work  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  the  order  is  flUed  by  the 
Jobber  rather  than  directly  by  his  own  em- 
ployer. "The  sale  In  this  Instance  has  been 
"consummated"  in  the  sense  that  the  sales- 
man has  obtained  a  commitment  from  the 
customer. 

(2)  Another  typical  situation  involves 
facts  similar  to  those  described  In  the  pre- 
ceding Illustration  with  the  difference  that 
the  Jobber's  salesman  accompanies  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  company  whose  product  is 
being  sold.  The  order  In  this  instance  is 
taken  by  the  Jobber's  salesman  after  the 
manufacturer's  representative  has  done  the 
preliminary  work  which  may  Include  ar- 
ranging the  stock,  putting  up  a  display  or 
poster,  and  talking  to  the  retailer  for  the 
piupose  of  getting  him  to  place  the  order 
for  the  product  with  the  Jobber's  salesman. 
In  this  Instance  the  sale  Is  consummated  by 
the  Jobber's  salesman.  The  work  performed 
by  the  manufacturer's  representative  Is  not 
Incidental  to  sales  made  by  himself  and  Is 
not  exempt  work.  Moreover,  even  If  in  a 
particular  Instance  the  sale  is  consummated 
by  the  maniifacturer's  representative  It  Is 
necessary  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  representative  to  deter- 
mine whether  his  promotional  activities  are 
directed  toward  paving  the  way  for  his  own 
present  and  futiire  sales,  or  whether  they 
are  Intended  to  stimulate  the  present  and 
future  salee  of  the  Jobber's  salesman.  If  his 
work  Is  related  to  his  own  sales  It  would  be 
considered  exempt  work,  while  If  It  Is  di- 
rected toward  stimulating  sales  by  the  Job- 
ber's representative  it  must  be  considered 
nonexempt  work. 

(3)  Another  type  of  situation  Involves  rep- 
reeentatlvee  employed  by  utility  companies 
engaged  In  furnishing  gas  or  electricity  to 
consumers.  In  a  sense  these  representatives 
are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  "selling"  the 
constuner  an  Increased  volume  of  the  product 
of  the  utUity.  This  "selling"  Is  accomplished 
Indirectly  by  persuading  the  consumer  to 
purchase  appUances  which  will  result  In  a 
greater  use  of  gaa  or  electricity.  Different 
metboda  are  used  by  various  companies.  In 
■ome  Instances  the  utility  representative  after 
persuading  the  consumer  to  Install  a  partle- 
ular  appliance  may  actuaUy  take  the  order 
for   the  appliance  which  U  delivered  from 


stock  by  hla  employer,  or  he  may  fonm^ 
the  order  to  an  appliance  dealer  who  than 
delivers  It.  In  such  cases  the  salee  activity 
would  be  exempt,  since  It  is  directed  at  tbs 
oonaununatlon  of  a  specific  sale  by  the  utlUty 
representative,  the  employer  actually  mgHT,, 
the  delivery  In  the  one  case,  while  m  th« 
other  the  sale  Is  consummated  In  the  senas 
that  the  representative  obtains  an  order  or 
commitment  from  the  customer.  In  anotliw 
type  of  situation  the  utility  representative 
persuades  the  consumer  to  buy  the  appliance 
and  he  njay  even  accompany  the  consumer  to 
an  appliance  store  where  the  retailer  shows 
the  appUance  and  takes  the  order,  in  such 
instances  the  utUlty  representaUve  Is  not  an 
outside  salesman  since  he  does  not  consum- 
mate the  sale  or  direct  his  efforts  toward 
making  the  sale  himself.  SlmUarly,  the  utU- 
lty representative  Is  not  exempt  as  an  outside 
salesman  If  he  ^  merely  persuades  the  con- 
siimer  to  purchase  an  appliance  and  the 
consiimer  then  goes  to  an  appliance  dealer 
and  places  his  cn-der. 

(4)  Still  another  type  of  sltiutlon  Involvw 
the  company  representative  who  visits  chain 
stores,  arranges  the  merchandise  on  shelves, 
replenishes  stock  by  replacing  old  with  new 
merchandise,  consults  with  the  manager  as 
to  the  requirements  of  the  store,  fills  out  s 
requisition  for  the  quantity  wanted  and 
leaves  it  with  the  store  manager  to  be  tians- 
mltted  to  the  central  warehouse  of  the  chain- 
store  company  which  later  ships  the  quantity 
requested.  The  arrangement  of  merchandise 
on  the  shelves  or  the  replenishing  of  stock  Is 
not  exempt  work  unless  It  Is  incidental  to 
and  In  conjunction  with  the  employee's  own 
outside  sales.  Since  the  manufacturer's  rep- 
resentatlve  In  this  Instance  does  not  oon- 
sununate  the  sale  nor  direct  his  efforts  to- 
ward the  oonsiunmatlon  of  a  sale  (the  stars 
manager  often  has  no  authority  to  buy)  this 
work  must  be  coiinted  as  nenexempt. 
[38  FJt.  9605.  Aug.  30.  1963.  as  amended  at 
28  rn.  14424,  Dec.  28, 1963] 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  Committee 
rises,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  will  ask 
for  a  record  vote  on  the  Anderson 
amendment  to  section  102.  I  would 
briefly  like  to  explain  why. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  night  while  drlr- 
ing  home  I  had  my  car  radio  tuned  to 
the  news.  I  found  myself  hearing  the 
commentator  discuss  the  day's  actlvltlei 
on  this  bill  and  concluding  with  some- 
thing like  this:  "The  House  rejected  an 
amendment  to  remove  agricultural  cov- 
erage from  the  bill,  but  accepted  an 
amendment  preventing  small  businesses 
from  being  covered." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  part  of  tb«t 
statement  is  quite  true;  but  I  found  the 
last  part  somewhat  incredible.  Since 
when  Is  a  small  business  one  that  does 
an  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of,  be- 
tween $250,000  and  $500,000.  Even  an 
enterprise  doing  a  business  at  the  lowest 
figure— $250,00(V— has  gross  sales  of  $1.- 
000  per  working  day.  Is  this  "small  busi* 
ness"?  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  many 
of  us  are  confusing  the  comer  groc^ 
store  with  something  far  beyond  that 

Tlie  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  alTeets  1.6  million  woiteis. 
The  success  of  his  amendment  meant 
that  1.6  million  working  Americans  will 
be  denied  minimum  wage  protectloa 
Are  1.6  million  American  workers  said  to 
be  sacrificed  in  the  name  of  small  bull- 
ness  or  worse,  political  expediency? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  tlili 
Committee  to  know  the  circumstanoee 
under  which  the  Anderson  amendment 
was  accepted.   I  think  It  entirely  proper 
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to  say  that  no  (me  on  thli  pde  had  a  cc^y 
of  the  amendment,  and  absolutely  cor- 
rect to  note  that  our  eSoi  Is  to  obtain  one 
were  futile.  In  fact,  as  tiie  amendment 
was  being  debated,  majo:  -ity  counsel  had 
to  hand  copy  It  from  thcj  clerk's  copy.  I 
think  it  also  significant:  that  the  prin- 
cipal supporters  of  the  feonendment  did 
not  know  the  exact  dollar  figures  con- 
tained in  the  amendment,]  and  even  more 
significant  that  the  sbonsor  of  the 
amendment — I  am  told— Mrred  In  chang- 
ing his  original  copy  to  qatlsfy  his  sub- 
sequent intentions.  Yejty  this  amend- 
ment was  accepted  in  a  imaze  of  confu- 
sion. And  this  amend  t^ent  therefore 
stands  unless  the  majority  of  us  can  cor- 
rect the  tragic  mistake  of  yesterday  by 
voting  against  it  In  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  regardli  iks  of  the  fate  of 
my  request  for  a  record  v  t^,  I  would  like 
to  make  one  point  abmdantly  clear. 
That  Is.  when  all  of  you  ^  rno  support  this 
amendment  do  your  ijoelection  cam- 
paigning this  summer  and  fall,  please  do 
not  tell  your  constituents!  that  you  staved 
off  an  effort  to  hurt  the|$mall  business- 
man. Do  not  tell  them  anything  al>out 
that  noble  accomplishment  of  yours. 
Just  remind  yourself  that  jyou  allowed  1.6 
million  employees  of  prceperou3  enter- 
prises to  continue  eamlhg  wages  of  80 
cents,  90  cents,  and  $1  an  hour.  Sober 
your  progressive  selves  Mi  that  reality, 
and  your  consciences  should  prevent  you 
from  even  wanting  to  tlink  about  your 
vote  for  small  business.  | 

aNALTSIS    OF    ANDERSON    lAICENDlCZNT 

The  Anderson  amendment,  approved 
by  the  House  of  Represer  iatlves  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  by  i .  teller  vote  of 
120  to  109,  provides: 

First.  Additional  coveiiige  in  the  re- 
tail and  service  field  woull  be  limited  to 
enterprises  having  one  or  more  estab- 
lishments annual  gross  sales  of  not  less 
than  $500,000,  purchases  across  State 
lines  of  $250,000.  This  contrasts  with 
the  bill  approved  by  the ,  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  wit  b  only  two  dis- 
sents, which  extends  coverage  in  the  re- 
tail and  service  field  to  enterprises  hav- 
ing annual  gross  sales  o^  $500,000  for  a 
2-year  period,  Februaryl  1,  1967-Janu- 
ary  31,  1969,  but  reduced  the  volume  of 
business  test  to  $250.000, after  January 
31,  1969. 

Second.  With  the  exc 
dries,  construction  firms 
nursing  homes  and  educ 
tlons,  enterprise  coveragilin  other  fields 
would  be  limited  to  thos^ 'having  annual 
gross  sales  of  not  less  iian  $1,000,000. 
This  contrasts  with  the:  committee  bill 
which  extends  coverage  IJo  these  enter- 
prises on  the  same  basis  as  to  retail  and 
«ervice  enterprises;  namdiv,  to  those  hav- 
ing annual  gross  sales  offl  not  less  than 
$500,000  during  the  period  from  P^ru- 
»ry  1.  1967,  through  JatWry  31.  1969. 
and  annual  gross  sales  q|  not  less  than 
$250,000  thereafter. 

The  effect  of  the  ameniinent  would  be 
to  deprive  at  least  1,630  WO  workers  of 
the  benefits  of  the  leglslaJHIon  as  follows: 

RetaU  trade,  345,000;  restaurants,  125,- 
roO;  hotels,  85,000 — sinai  it  Is  not  clear 
what  the  effect  of  applyii  $  an  inflow  test 
to  hotels  may  be,  the  r  dmber  afTected 
may  be  much  larger;  trar  ^t  65.000;  non- 


option  of  laun- 

and  hospitals. 

itional  institu- 


proflt.  400,000;  professional  organiza- 
tions. 160.000;  educational  Institutions. 
240.000;  and  all  others.  210,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  some 
questions  raised  by  Members  concerning 
laundry,  dry  cleaning,  and  clean  linen 
truckdrlvers. 

I  am  asked  whether  or  not  these  em- 
ployees are  excepted  from  the  overtime 
provisions.  To  answer  this  question  I 
checked  with  the  Labor  Department  and 
they  assured  me  that  they  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  overtime  provisions. 

They  are  considered  and  classified  as 
outside  salesmen. 

In  support  of  this  position  I  want  to 
read  the  regulations  covering  this  phase 
of  overtime  coverage: 

Section  641 .605    Driver  salesmen 

(a)  A  large  group  of  employees  known 
generally  as  "route  salemen",  "distributor 
salesmen",  or  "driver  saleamen"  we  com- 
monly employed  by  distributors  of  carbonated 
beverages  and  beer,  cigars,  and  numer- 
ous dairy  and  other  food  products.  Typical- 
ly, the  driver  salesman  carries  an  assortment 
of  the  articles  he  sells  and  calls  on  the  same 
customers  at  frequent  and  regular  Intervals. 
He  confers  with  the  customers,  replenishes 
the  customer's  stock  of  goods  and  if  he  Is 
Introducing  new  varieties  or  new  lines,  en- 
deavors to  persuade  the  customer  to  buy  the 
new  products.  He  removes  the  empty  bot- 
tles, cases,  and  other  containers  If  these  are 
to  be  retiu^ed  to  his  employer  and  deUvers 
the  articles  sold  to  the  customer.  The  ex- 
emption Is  not  defeated  by  the  fact  that  the 
employee  combines  deliveries,  collections, 
and  other  Incidental  work  with  his  sales  ac- 
tivities. It  Is  clear  that  such  an  employee 
Is  employed  for  the  piupoee  of  making  salea. 

The  third  matter  Is  the  matter  of  the 
sharecropper.  It  is  a  very  simple  regula- 
tion and  one  that  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood. So  long  as  there  is  a  contract  be- 
tween the  owner  and  the  sharecropper 
on  a  percentage  of  the  proceeds  or  of  the 
produce  of  that  farm,  then  no  matter 
what  happens  in  the  way  of  an  act  of 
God  or  any  other  kind  of  accident  or 
catastrophe  that  was  mentioned  here 
yesterday  afternoon,  it  is  a  bona  flde  con- 
tract unless  the  owner  of  the  property 
orders  or  tells  the  so-called  contract 
partner  when  he  is  to  come  to  work,  what 
kind  of  clothes  he  is  to  wear  and  when 
he  is  to  quit  work  or  other  matters  that 
are  detailed  in  the  contract. 

If  it  is  a  contract  in  which  they  de- 
cide which  flelds  to  plow  and  which  fields 
to  fertilize  and  all  the  other  things  that 
go  into  farming,  it  Is  a  bona  fide  con- 
tract and  the  sharecropper  is  not  In- 
cluded in  the  500-man-day  provision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  clarify  ^e 
legislative  history.  I  think  we  are  in 
complete  agreement  with  reference  to  the 
exemption  provided  for  salesmen,  me- 
chanics, and  partsmen  in  the  automo- 
bile section.  We  worked  very  hard  on 
this.  In  the  committee  report  we  have 
tried  to  make  it  absolutely  clear. 

I  would  just  like  to  have  in  the  Record 
a  statement  by  the  gentlemen  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  the  exemption  that  we 
have  putin  here  for  salesmen,  mechanics, 
and  partsmen  employed  by  an  auto,  truck 
and  farm  dealerships  is  self -operating 


and  we  intend  that  their  salesmen,  me- 
chanics, and  flight  personnel  in  aircraft 
sales  establishments  be  exempt  unidtor  Che 
act. 

We  recognize  we  have  special  problons 
so  far  as  their  pay  scale  is  concerned. 

We  have  put  in  here  that  it  makes  no 
difference  if  there  is  a  paint  shop  or  a 
body  sh(V  that  is  down  the  roful  or  across 
the  street.  It  is  part  of  the  dealership 
and  it  would  be  included  in  the  exemp- 
tion that  we  have  provided  here. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania will  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  DENT.  We  cleared  that  tip  in  the 
record  during  the  debate.  Further,  In 
the  r^?ort  on  page  42.  it  clearly  states 
that  even  if  they  work  in  physically  sepa- 
rate buildings  or  areas  so  long  as  they  are 
employed  in  a  department  functionally 
operated  as  part  of  the  dealership,  it  is 
the  intention  of  this  exemption  to 
exclude  them  from  the  coverage  of 
section  7. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
other  point  that  we  do  not  intend  to  quib- 
ble about  is  whether  dealership  is  a  re- 
tail or  service  estabUstunent.  We  believe 
if  they  are  a  dealership  in  theae  autos, 
trucks,  and  farm  implements  that  this  Is 
a  self -operating  exemption  and  that  these 
mechanics  and  salesmen  and  partsmen 
will  be  exempt. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do  not  know  what  you 
mean  by  the  word  "self-operating."  If 
you  mean  to  ask — are  they  exempt  under 
the  particular  terms  that  you  have  de- 
tailed—my answer  is  yes.  I  do  not  want 
to  agree  to  the  word  "self-operating"  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  how  that  fits  into 
the  picture. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Then  to  use  a  dUfer- 
ent  phase — ^we  are  not  going  to  quibble 
about  whether  these  are  retail  or  serv- 
ice establishments.  If  they  are  a  dealer- 
ship in  these  autos  and  trucks  or  parts 
or  farm  implements,  we  feel  that  these 
particular  employees  are  exempt. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  ruling  has  already 
been  made.  So  long  as  they  sell  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  they  are  considered 
a  dealership. 

Mr.  GOODEHj.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement.  There  has'been 
some  confusion  and  concern  about  this. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  worked  very  hard  to  make 
sure  that  they  did  have  an  exemption, 
as  we  have  described  it  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chahman.  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS,  tt  is  reported  that  80 
percent  of  the  poverty  funds  in  some 
instances  Is  being  spent  on  salaries  and 
other  costs  of  personnel,  particularly 
salaries.  Can  I  be  sure  and  can  Members 
of  the  House  be  siu-e  that  these  poverty 
workers  are  getting  the  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  hope  you  will  not 
get  me  started  on  poverty  or  we  will 
be  here  imtil  next  week.  I  think  you  can 
be  assured  that  most  of  the  poverty 
workers  who  are  employed  have  to  have 
a  minimum  wage  under  the  poverty 
law— yes. 

Mr.  WUITUNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Z 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
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Ifr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  in 
order  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the  dls- 
tingulahed  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Bfr.  DiHT].  ^ 

In  tiUe  V  of  the  bill  in  the  provlsloh 
with  reference  to  f\ill-tlme  basis  employ- 
ment of  students,  I  note  in  line  22.  it 
is  restricted  by  the  words  "doiIng  school 
vacations." 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows  that 
many  of  our  students  do  find  employ- 
ment during  the  Christmas  season,  par- 
ticularly In  the  retail  or  service  estab- 
lishments. Is  It  correct  to  say  that  this 
language  would  not  preclude  full-time 
employment  during  a  Christmas  vacation 
period  at  85  percent  of  the  applicable 
minimum  wage  for  tliat  putlcular  em- 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes.  The  words  in  the 
bill  and  in  the  report  clearly  state  that 
it  is  during  a  vacation,  and  the  20-hour- 
week  limitation  Is  only  when  they  are 
attending  school.  That  Is  to  allow  them 
to  pick  up  a  couple  of  hours  of  work  like 
some  of  our  elevator  c^Terators  around 
here  who  are  working  their  way  through 
school.  But  a  vacation  is  a  vacation, 
whether  It  is  in  July  or  in  December. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  So  it  is  the  intent  of 
*  the  ccmmlttee  and  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  this  provision  will  not  be  limited 
to  what  we  know  as  the  summer-vacation 
period.  It  will  include  school  students 
working  during  Christmas  vacations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  V,  the  Clerk 
will  read  title  VI. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

mm  n — ctatutb  op  umrATioitB;  dtsc- 
nvx  dais;  Ain>  stust 
Statute  of  Umitatioru 

Bms.  801.  (a)  Section  ie(c)  of  such  Act  1b 
ameoded  by  itrlklng  out  "two-year  statute" 
and  by  Ixuerting  In  lieu  tbereof  "statutea". 

(b)  Section  6(a)  of  the  Portal-to-Pcrtal 
Act  of  1947  (Public  Law  49,  Xlgbtletli  Con- 
greaa)  la  amended  by  Inserting  before  tbe 
■emloolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  f<dlowlng: 
",  except  that  a  cause  of  action  arising  out 
of  a  wUlful  violation  may  be  commenced 
within  three  years  after  the  cause  of  action 
accrued". 

MgeettvedaU 

Sac.  60a.  Kzoept  aa  otharwlae  prxnUad  In 
this  Act,  the  amendmenta  made  by  this  Act 
ahall  take  effect  on  February  1,  19«7.  On 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla 
Act  the  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  promul- 
gate neceaeary  rules,  regulations,  or  ordera 
with  regard  to  the  amendments  made  by  thla 
Act. 

Study  of  excessive  overtime 

Sac.  603.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  hereby 
Instructed  to  commence  Immediately  a  com- 
plete study  of  present  practices  dealing  with 
overtime  payments  for  work  In  excess  of 
forty  hours  per  week  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  overtime  work  Impedes  the  creation  of 
new  Job  opportimltlea  In  American  Industry. 
The  Secretary  U  further  Instructed  to  report 
to  the  Ciongress  by  July  1,  1967,  the  »nd«ng^ 
of  audi  survey  with  appropriate  recommen- 
dations. 

Mr.  DENT  (interrupting  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  VI  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Rccoao,  and  open  for 
amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  VI? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  take  this  time  to  acquaint  the  House 
with  what  probably  will  be  the  program 
after  the  Committee  rises. 

First,  I  will  ask  for  a  separate  vote  on 
the  Anderson  amendment.  We  find 
that  the  Anderson  amendment  went 
much  further  than  at  least  this  particu- 
lar Member  of  the  House  considered  it 
would  go,  for  it  would  strike  from  the 
umbrella  of  protection  of  the  minimum 
wage  law  1,600,000  employees.  It  would 
I4>ply  to  250,000  the  inflow  test  for  the 
service  industries.  Including  hotels, 
restaurants,  food  shops,  and  so  forth, 
and  thus  could  defeat  any  meaningful 
coverage  in  this  area,  even  those  that 
have  been  covered  over  the  years. 

In  our  opinion,  service  industries  do 
not  generally  sell  the  products  which 
they  purchase,  and  the  inflow  test  is  not 
a  true  test  of  that  particular  type  of 
enterprise.  I  speak  of  the  total  volume 
of  business. 

The  committee  introduced  an  amend- 
ment which  was  carefully  considered  but 
rejected  by  the  committee  after  exten- 
sive public  hearings.  It  represents  ill- 
advised  and  ill-conceived  action  without 
regards  to  Its  full  Implications. 

In  1960  the  House  adopted  an  amend- 
ment under  somewhat  similar  conditions, 
and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  we  tiad  uncovered  14  million 
workers  in  America  who  had  previously 
been  covered,  and  we  had  to  go  the  next 
day  and.  by  unanimous  consent  and 
other  i>arliamentary  maneuvers,  move 
into  an  area  that  would  bring  us  back 
into  the  realm  of  sanity. 

I  believe  this  is  the  point  now.  This 
particular  amendment  serves  to  show 
what  happens  when  a  committee  does 
not  have  the  time  to  study  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  lengthy  amendments  handed 
over  the  desk  without  copies  to  the  mem- 
bers. 

I  intend  to  ask  for  a  separate  vote  on 
the  amendment  known  as  the  Ayres- 
Morrls  amendment  on  the  escalation  of 
the  wage  increase. 

I  do  so  because  in  my  humble  opinion 
this  would  create  an  area  of  injustice  not 
intended  even  by  the  sponsors,  in  that 
they  would  get  a  flow  together  of  the 
wage  of  the  lower  paid  workers,  whom 
we  are  fighting  so  hard  to  put  imder  the 
umbrella  at  an  earlier  date  than  they 
would  be  under  the  amendment  which  we 
have  in  the  bill  Itself. 

We  say  there  is  a  differential  in  the 
economic  levels  of  the  new  workers  we 
are  putting  in  and  the  old  workers  who 
have  been  covered  since  1938.  We  say 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  economic  sit- 
uation of  those  who  were  covered  in  1938 
and  the  vast  proportion  of  American  in- 
dustry that  has  accepted  and  that  has 
considered  this  type  of  wage  legislation 
as  a  part  of  everyday  work  life. 
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We  say  if  we  take  the  Ayres  substitute 
to  the  Morris  amendment,  which  was  aa 
amendment  of  expediency,  even  the  sup- 
porters of  that  Morris  amendment  could 
not  stomach  the  36-month  situation,  be- 
cause then  they  would  have  the  little 
boys  working  around  the  restaurant! 
getting  more  imder  the  act  at  an  earlier 
date  than  those  working  at  General 
Motors. 

I  mean  it  when  I  say  this  is  a  "General 
Motors"  amendment.  It  is  against  the 
cornerstone  of  this  bill,  if  we  are  going  to 
maintain  an  understanding  of  the 
American  economy  and  the  categories  of 
our  economy,  in  the  production  indus- 
tries, which  are  notably  higher  paid. 

The  service  industry  is  broken  into 
two:  the  personal  service,  and  the  service 
that  goes  to  the  general  economy.  In  the 
agricultural  sector,  under  this  amend- 
ment we  will  soon  have  the  poor  farmer, 
whom  we  have  been  trying  to  help,  re- 
ceiving A  higher  minimum  wage,  if  we 
continue  that  philosophy,  than  the  woo- 
ers in  General  Motors. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  say  the  memtwrs  of  this 
committee  liave  tried  at  every  session  to 
meet  every  logical  complaint  of  every 
Member  of  this  body  and  their  constitu- 
ents who  were  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee. We  have  tried  to  write  a  bill  that 
probably  does  not  suit  all  the  Members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dknt  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  UD 
does  not  meet  the  approval  of  all  of  the 
Members  of  New  York,  or  of  Hawaii,  or 
of  Mississippi,  or  of  Kentucky.  But  how 
can  any  legislation  dealing  in  the  eco- 
nomics of  money — particularly  money 
that  is  to  be  paid  for  labor — meet  the  tp- 
proval  of  all? 

The  Members  have  heard  me  say  that 
there  win  always  be  controversy  over 
wages.  There  has  been  since  the  fint 
man  invented  the  wheel  and  founfl  he 
oould  pay  somebody  to  push  it  Tben 
has  been  a  fight  ever  since  then  as  to 
how  much  the  man  gets  who  owns  the 
wheel  and  how  much  the  man  gets  who 
pushes  the  wheel. 

So  I  ask  all  of  the  Members  from  New 
York  and  from  Pennsylvania,  and  from 
Ohio  and  from  Kentucky,  to  remember 
that  Willie  this  does  not  do  everything 
we  would  like  to  have  it  do  In  each 
State,  this  is  not  a  State  legislature. 
This  Is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

'  I  do  not  believe  we  oould  do  much  bet- 
ter than  we  have  done  in  trying  to  meet 
the  problems  of  the  50  States  In  one 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  l»eg  the  Members  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  the  committee,  and 
to  the  hours  and  days  spent  In  tryios 
to  bring  a  bill  to  the  Members  of  which 
they  can  proudly  say  that  we  have  not 
done  the  best  for  everyone;  but  we  haw 
not  given  anybody  the  worst  of  the  deal 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  MIssoilH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  ( ^nsent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Peru  iisylvania  [Mr. 
Dkkt]  may  proceed  tok  1  additional 
minute.  • 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  ic^tleman  from 
Itfissouri?  J 

There  wsis  no  objectio  a. 

Mr.  JONES  of  MissovH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  ask  thje  gentleman  a 
question,  since  he  keens  referring  to 
General  Motors.  I  cam  ibt  envision  any 
place  where  General  MAors  would  pay 
less  than  $1.25  an  hour,  pan  the  gentle- 
man enlighten  me  on  what  somebody 
would  be  doing  for  Genek-al  Motors  who 
would  be  receiving  lesi  than  $1.25  an 
hour? 

I  would  like  to  have  it  for  my  infor- 
mation. J 

Mr.  DENT.  General  Motors  is  a  vast 
and  complex  corporation.  In  fact, 
someone  has  said  that  jwe  should  ask 
what  Is  good  for  the  tJhited  States  by 
asking  wliat  is  good  for  (jteneral  Motors. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Misso 
people  working,  who  w 
Motors,  who  receive  It 
That  is  all  I  am  asking.! 

Mr.  DENT.  If  they  hiave  installations 
in  certain  States  of  thiAi  Nation,  in  cer- 
tain regions,  they  are  pa^g  the  prevail- 
ing wage  rates  in  that  section. 

Mr.  JONES  of  MissouH-    Where? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  will  stiy  If  they  have 
certain  installations  in  some  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  they  wilii  pay  less  than 
$1.60. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Misso  4ri. 
of  work?    Can  the  ge 
that? 

Mr.  DENT.     Yes,  I  c« 
man.    They  have  sweei 

They  have  handy 
places.    They  have  woi 
at  night  to  clean  up  th^  offices. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missoui  1.  Are  not  those 
people  members  of  a  uni  c  n? 

Mr.  DENT.     I  dO  not 
not  asked  them. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Misso  J  ri. 
members  of  a  union,  they  would  be  get- 
ting more,  would  they  n:^? 

Mr.  DENT.    I  do  not 

Mr.     ANDERSON     Q. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  st|-^  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
yesterday  to  hear  the 
Pennsylvania  say  that 
which  I  offered,  and  which  was  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  yester- 
day, would  strike  fronj  {coverage  under 
this  bill  1.6  million  wbrkers.  I  deny 
completely  the  charge  jthat  the  gentle- 
man has  made.  { 

The  legislative  history  "which  was  com- 
piled on  this  amendmenit  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  yesterday  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  tihe  main  thrust 
and  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  help 
the  small  businessman  of  America — to 
say  that,  instead  of  reso  [jting  in  1969  to  a 
second  stage  of  decree  itfng  the  volume 
test,  the  enterprise  tesi  ,j  to  $250,000,  we 
win  hold  it  at  $500,000. 

The  oi^ranents  of  ikiy  amoidment 
refer  to  subparagraiA  (^)  of  the  amend- 
iBent.  where  the  $1   f|dllion  was  not 
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changed  as  the  basis  for  this  ill-founded 
charge  tibat  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
is  to  strip  coverage  from  a  great  number 
of  workers. 

Let  me  remind  the  gentleman  trom 
Pennsylvania  of  something  of  which  I  am 
sure  he  is  well  aware,  that  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  there  are  two  tests 
for  coverage.  There  Is  the  test  for  those 
employees  who  are  individually  employed 
in  interstate  commerce  or  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce.  There  is 
also  the  enterprise  test.  I  feel  confident 
that  under  subparagraph  (3)  of  my 
amendment  the  employees  the  gentleman 
talked  about,  apparently  to  the  press  or 
elsewhere,  those  working  in  small  mines, 
mills,  and  factories,  would  be  covered — 
95  percent  of  them — under  the  clause  of 
this  act  which  covers  employees  who  are 
individually  engaged  in  commerce  or  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce. 

Let  me  say  tills  in  addition:  If  there 
are  some  additional  words  of  art  which 
are  necessary,  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  language  is  perhaps  completely  per- 
fect. I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  put  it  pretty  well  yesterday 
when  he  accepted  an  amendment  to  his 
own  committee  bill  and  said  that  even 
the  Holy  Scriptures  have  had  to  be  re- 
vised over  the  past  2,000  years. 

I  have  been  personally  assured  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayrks],  who 
will  head  the  Republican  conferees,  that 
if  there  is  any  confusion  in  the  confer- 
ence committee  at  all  about  what  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  do  he  will 
support  any  language  necessary  to  clear 
up  that  confusion.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any. 

I  believe  the  opposition  to  this  small 
business  amendment  is  setting  up  a 
strawman,  so  that  they  can  knock  it 
down.'       ~ 

1  noticed  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, when  lie  talked  against  my 
amendment,  did  not  have  much  to  say 
about  the  substance  of  it.  Most  of  his 
time  was  spent  talking  about  stripping 
people  from  coverage. 

I  repeat:  This  amendment  does  not 
take  away  the  present  coverage  of  the 
act  from  anyone,  and  I  deny  that  it 
takes  out  an  additional  600,000  under 
the  expanded  coverage  that  is  proposed 
imder  this  bill. 

We  are  to  celebrate,  beginning  on  Sun- 
day, Small  Business  Week.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  other  day 
presented  a  plaque  to  the  small  business- 
man of  the  year.  This  is  an  opportunity 
for  you  fellows  to  stand  up  for  the  small 
businessman  of  America  who  sasrs,  "Do 
not  put  me  in  the  same  category  with 
the  big  chains  having  a  $250,000  volume 
test.  That  fellow,  with  his  mass  pur- 
chasing ix>wer,  his  mass  advertising 
available  to  tiim,  perhaps  ought  to  be 
covered." 

I  say  that  I  know  a  little  bit  about 
small  business.  I  grew  up  behind  tlie 
counter  of  a  comer  grocery  store  that 
would  be  covered  by  this  amendment — 
where  mcnn  and  dad  and  brothers  and 
sisters  and  perhaps  two  or  three  em- 
ployees work  beldnd  the  coimter.  Be- 
lieve me,  there  are  not  any  trips  to 
Florida,  as  somebody  was  talking  about. 
Tliere  are  not  any  Cadillacs  for  those 


people  who  run  these  types  of  bustneoeee 
in  America. 

I  have  before  me  a  little  article, 
written  by  one  of  the  leading  economic 
experts  in  the  country,  Pierre  Rinfret. 
The  heading  is:  "Rinfret  Sees  Possible 
Recession  in  Mid-'67." 

Well,  if  that  recession  comes  and  the 
$1.60  goes  into  effect  in  1969.  if  the  Mor- 
ris amendnoent  is  adopted,  it  is  the  little 
fellow  who  is  going  to  feel  the  impact 
first. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  I  supported 
a  rule  for  this  bill.  I  was  the  only  one 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle  on  that  oommlt- 
tee  who  did  suiHx>rt  it. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bilL  I  am 
not  standing  here  in  the  well  as  one 
who  is  out  to  "gut"  this  legislation,  but  I 
believe  when  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania came  before  our  committee  and 
adced  for  an  open  rule  that  Is  what 
he  wanted.  We  had  a  right  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  offer  amendments. 

Are  we  supposed  to  sit  here  and  Just 
accept  the  bill  out  of  the  oommittee  as 
it  comes  to  us  without  making  any  ef- 
fort to  improve  it?  No.  l8um>ortedthe 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  on  that 
child  labor  amoidment  even  though  I 
grin^Aced  just  a  little  bit  when  I  did  it, 
but  I  did  it  because  I  thought  he  was 
right.  I  boDt  when  the  separate  vote 
comes  on  thds  amendment  that_he  will 
support  me,  because  I  think  I  am  right 
and  I  think  it  is  logical  and  it  is  clear 
and  it  Is  plain  and  we  have  a  perfect 
Justiflcatlon  for  making  some  distinction 
and  some  differentiation  as  between  the 
big  businessmen  and  the  chainstore 
merohant  and  the  little  fellow  who  is 
running  a  comer  grocery  store  or  a 
tiardware  store  or  some  other  little 
business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OmNGia]. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent],  on  the 
fine  job  he  has  done  with  this  bill,  but  I 
wish  to  express  myself  as  favoring  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Amnsoir] .  During  the  de- 
bate on  HJt.  13712  over  the  past  3  days. 
I  liave  made  clear  my  support  for  this 
legislation.  I  believe  It  is  a  moderate, 
reasonable  proposal  to  bring  the  national 
TniniTniim  wage  up  to  todajT's  living  costs. 
This  bill  will  have  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port on  final  passage. 

However,  as  I  stated  yesterday  when 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  section  102(c) 
of  H  Jl.  13712, 1  do  feel  that  we  must  take 
steps  to  tonper  the  effect  at  this  legisla- 
tion on  the  Nation's  small  bustneases  and 
the  men  and  wMnen  they  employ.  For 
this  reason,  I  am  supporting  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Anderson]  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
support  it,  also. 

I  realize  the  amendment  goes  further 
than  had  been  intended,  by  exempting 
from  the  enterprise  deflnitioa  under  the 
act  wholesale  and  manufacturing  firms 
grossing  less  than  $1  million  a  year, 
rather  exempting  only  firms  grossing 
under  $500,000  yearly. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  this  will  make 
ttiat  much  of  a  difference  in  the  amount 
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of  woiken  oorered.  and  I  believe  It  Is 
■till  consistent  with  our  goal  of  providing 
reasonable  protections  for  the  smaller 
firms.  A  wholesale  firm  or  a  manufac- 
turer grossing  $1  million  a  year  or  less  is 
not  blc  business.  If  we  bring  these  firms 
under  the  coverage  of  the  minimum  wage 
provisions,  many  of  them  win  either  have 
to  go  out  of  Inislness  or  lay  off  some  em- 
ployees. The  minimum  wage  bill  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  adjunct  of  our  other  anti- 
poverty  efforts.  We  must  be  sure  that 
the  impact  of  this  legislation  Is  con- 
sistent with  those  efforts  and  will  not,  in 
fact,  serve  to  heighten  the  problon  we 
are  attacking  on  this  and  other  fronts, 
fiicreasing  the  minimum  wage  for  worlc- 
ers  defeats  our  purpose  If  its  effect  Is  to 
desftroy  the  Jobs  they  now  hold. 

Ifr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill  has  advised  me  that  he 
would  ask  for  a  separate  vote  on  the 
Anderson  amendment  among  others.  I 
appreciate  what  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman tram  Illinois  [Mr.  Amdiksoh]  .  the 
author  of  the  bill  has  said.  He  has  made 
a  very  impassioned  plea  for  his  amend- 
ment tmd  has  stated  in  very  strong  lan- 
guage his  understanding  of  what  his 
amendment  means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  soon  as  this  amend- 
ment was  passed  yesterday  we  procured 
copies  of  it  and  asked  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  make  an  analysis.  We  have 
the  results  of  that  analysis  with  us  now. 

The  Department  of  Labor  having  ana- 
lyzed this  amendment  states  that  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to  de- 
prive at  least  1.6  million  workers  of  the 
benefits  of  the  legislation  as  follows: 
346,000  employees  in  retail  trade;  125.000 
employees  In  restaurants:  85.000  employ- 
ees of  hotels  and  motels,  with  the  nota- 
tion that  this  figure  may  be  larger  de- 
pending on  the  effects  of  an  inflow  test 
on  service  industries;  50,000  employees 
in  miscellaneous  services;  65.000  employ- 
ees of  transit  systems;  400,000  employees 
of  nonprofit  organizations;  and  480,000 
employees  of  all  other  categories,  with 
the  notation  that  this  Includes  such  cate- 
gories as  professional  institutions,  whole- 
sale trade,  finance.  Insurance  and  real 
estate,  business  services,  manufacturing 
and  transportation,  communication,  and 
public  utmues. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  Department  of  Labor 
on  this  matter,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
It  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  turn 
this  amendment  down.  Do  gentlemen 
here  want  to  be  careful  in  their  work  or 
do  they  want  to  adopt  something  ^mply 
on  the  basis  of  an  emotional  plea?  I 
have  told  the  Committee  what  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  says  about  the 
amendment. 

I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  very  able 
and  articulate  and  distinguished  Mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  but  as 
between  his  conclusions  as  to  what  this 
amendment  means  and  the  concliisions 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  I  personally 
feel  that  I  would  have  to  go  along  with 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  DBNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennaylvaola. 


Mr.  DENT.  It  Is  very  easy  for  some- 
one Just  to  get  up  and  grab  a  lot  of 
figures  out  of  the  air,  but  your  commit- 
tee studied  them.  It  has  bom  said  that 
this  is  the  small  businessman's  amend- 
ment. Let  me  tell  you,  the  bill  before 
you.  before  it  was  amended  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  took  into  consid- 
eration the  small  business  people.  Let 
us  see  what  happens  in  the  retail  field. 
The  bill  we  brought  to  this  House  ex- 
empted 1,252,000  establishments  in  the 
United  States  in  the  retail  business  that 
do  $250,000  a  year  of  business  or  less. 
The  only  thing  this  amendment  does 
that  was  put  in  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  it  extends  the  same  exemption 
to  74,000  stores  in  the  United  States 
whose  Income  is  $250,000  to  $500,000. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  defy  anyone  to 
get  up  and  defend  as  small  business  a 
store  doing  $10,000  a  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  conclude  simply 
by  saying  that  the  committee  has  done 
a  good  Job  and  that  this  has  been  a  very 
constructive  debate. 

I  trust  that  the  members  will  support 
the  committee  In  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ments and  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  OOODEUi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  numiier  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  use  the  full 
time,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  since 
we  have  had  a  full  recitation  of  figures 
on  employment  and  those  that  would  be 
left  out  of  this  bill  through  the  adoption 
of  the  Anderson  amendment,  I  feel  that 
there  should  be  some  clarification  oi  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  will  take  no  one  out 
from  under  the  present  coverage  of  the 
minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  will  have  its  Impact  as 
of  February  1, 1969. 

Under  the  present  bill  we  are  moving 
the  volume  of  business  test  fn»n  $1  mil- 
lion to  $500,000,  as  of  February  1,  1967, 
and  that  $500,000  volume  of  business 
Jurisdictional  test  then  continues  for  2 
years,  imtll  February  1,  1969. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  net  Impact  of  the 
Anderson  amendment  Is  to  say  that  as  of 
February  1, 1969,  we  will  not  take  the  next 
step  down  to  $250,000  volume  per  year. 
We  remain  at  the  $500,000 — half -million 
dollar  level — as  to  enterprises  that  would 
\3C  covered  imder  the  Federal  law. 

As  I  said  when  we  considered  this 
yesterday  and  as  we  were  dealing  with  it 
now  today.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  is 
going  to  take  place  3  years  from  now,  the 
Congress  Is  not  going  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. We  are  going  to  be  here.  We  can 
consider  the  Impact  of  this  legislation  In 
the  next  3  years.  If  we  then  feel  that  we 
could  move  the  Jurisdiction  down,  with- 
out hurting  smaU  business,  without  put- 
ting people  out  of  business,  then  we  can 
move  In  that  direction. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  one  thing 
that  the  Anderson  amendment  accom- 


plishes. If  adopted,  which  is  most  Imporw 
tant.  Under  the  bill,  as  written,  we  win 
on  February  1,  1969.  be  treating  tha 
^utlnstore  establishment  exactly  ttis 
same  way  as  we  treat  the  private  inde* 
pendent  establishment.  They  will  botl) 
he  covered,  if  they  do  $350,000  worth  of 
business.  That,  I  believe,  is  a  critical 
point. 

Always.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  com- 
mittee we  have  in  the  past  felt  that  a 
private.  Independent  store  should  have  a 
little  bit  of  extra  consideration,  since  It 
does  not  have  the  advantage  of  chain- 
store  operations. 

As  of  February  1.  1969.  we  will  erase 
that  difference  or  distinction  in  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frcnn  Pennsylvania. 

Blr.  DENT.  I  wiU  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  I  wsuit  to  give 
as  much  credence  to  this  statement  that 
he  has  made  as  I  have  given  to  all  the 
others,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  making  it  for  the  record,  that  all 
of  us  will  be  here  3  years  from  now.  I 
appreciate  that  very  much. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  that  if  I  said 
all  of  us  will  be  here,  I  certainly  did  not 
Intend  that  all  individual  Members  would 
be  here.  But  I  certainly  hope  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  still  be 
meeting  in  this  Chamber.  It  is  a  con- 
tlniiing  body,  and  we  will  be  certainly 
working  in  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  on  this  kind  of  legislation. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  comment 
.But  If  I  may  conclude  with  this,  I  believe 
we  should  pass  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment. We  have  3  years  during  which  to 
consider  whether  we  ought  to  move  down 
that  step  in  1969.  In  the  meanwhile,  let 
us  go  to  the  $500,000  level  and  let  us  see 
how  it  works  out,  this  entire  Impact,  in- 
sofar as  inflation  and  employment  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  in- 
form the  Members  that  I  expect  to  make 
a  reconunittal  motion  at  the  proper  time. 
The  recommittal  motion  will  consist  of 
two  amendments  to  the  legislation. 

The  motion  to  recommit  is  to  Include 
the  amendment  which  I  offered  yester- 
day to  strike  all  of  the  agricultural  sec- 
tions from  the  bill — f oiu*  different  sec- 
tions— all  in  reference  to  agriculture.  As 
was  brought  out  in  the  debate  late  yes- 
terday afternoon  by  the  very  able  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  as  to  who  is  covered  by  this 
particular  agricultural  legislation. 

The  subject  was  brought  up  about 
sharecroppers  and  whether  the  owner  of 
a  farm  would  be  liable  for  wages  paid  to 
a  sharecropper  on  a  percentage  of  the 
crop  basis.  We  did  not  get  a  satisfactory 
answer  and  there  is  not  anything  in  the 
bill  covering  sharecroppers.  This  Is  Just 
one  Illustration  of  the  confusion  that 
exists. 

The  second  part  of  the  recommittal 
motion  wHl  be  ttie  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New   York   [Mr. 
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OooDELLl  in  regard  to  tli^  food  proces- 
sors which  was  detMited  egrller  today. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  phalrman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraji^.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman.  r 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  simbly  want  to  say. 
this  was  the  first  amendment  I  offered, 
which  would  change  the  present  two  14- 
week  exemptions  to  two  ID-week  exemp- 
tions with  no  other  change  In  the  hours. 

I  hope  we  have  the  nipport  of  the 
Members  on  the  recomoutital  motion. 

Mr.  O-HARA  of  lUlnofia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  oul|  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  ha^  been  a  great 
debate  and  I  think  it  shoj^ld  close  in  an 
atmosphere  of  sweetness. ; 

Never  have  I  been  prouder  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  than  I  have  been  during 
this  debate.  The  debateion  both  sides 
has  been  intelligent,  it  has  gone  with 
clearness  and  exhaustivehess  into  the 
nooks  and  the  comers  a^  it  has  been 
carried  on  with  the  eloquence  of  sincer- 
ity and  conviction  in  the  noblest  tradi- 
tions of  fairness  of  this  lilstoric  Cham- 
ber. So  I  take  only  a  minute,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  express  what  I  iliink  Is  in  the 
minds  of  all  my  colIeague»^appreclation 
of  and  congratulations  to  l  the  members 
of  this  great  committee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  an  outstamlng  Job  they 
have  done  and  for  a  brilliant  and  mem- 
orable debate. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chkirman.  I  sup- 
port the  Increase  in  the  nlnimum  wage 
and  the  extension  of  coverage. 

For  over  5  years  now  (he  Nation  has 
enjoyed  unprecedented  pmsperlty.  Cor- 
porate profits,  executive  i  salaries,  and 
personal  savings  are  at  iUtlme  highs. 
Investors  in  long-term  se4^tles  are  en- 
Joying  record  yields.  Re^^  estate  values 
continue  to  climb.  i 

Now,  surely,  with  all  thiijoutpouring  of 
staggering  wealth,  we  caniglve  some  con- 
sideration to  the  millions  j  ^f  pec^le  who 
do  not  own  stoclcs  and  mnds  and  real 
estate,  but  depend  upon  tttfelr  dally  labor 
to  support  themselves  and  their  families. 


assure  that 

diistrlal  and 

in  this  pros- 

e  measure. 


omen  of  this 
■tectlon,    Mr. 


We  can  do  something 
working  people,  along  wi 
commercial  Interests, 
perity,  and  Improve!  in 
their  personal  lot. 

The  working  men  and 

country    deserve    this    pi 

Chairman,  and  I,  for  one,  ihi  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  support  them. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Chalr- 
naan,  I  rise  to  support  the  Amendment  In 
t^ard  to  extension  of  co4>^rage.  I  will 
limit  my  observations  to  ttfe  effect  of  ex- 
tended coverage  in  Puerto  Rico. 

I  know  that  the  drafters  of  the  princi- 
pal legislation,  which  we  1  live  been  con- 
sidering, had  in  mind  to  bttter  the  lot  of 
underprivileged  people  far  down  on  the 
economic  ladder.  But  hi(  I  Puerto  Rico, 
me  effect  threatens  not  W  better  th«n 
wt  to  worsen  them  in  their  econcnnie 
position.  Ti 

Nothing  could  be  more  e|rildent  that  an 
increase  in  wages,  but  wliliout  a  Job  to 
I«wide  them,  would  be  thf  most  idle  of 
wl  legislative  gestures 
l>e  more  meaningless. 


:  Nothing  could 
Ahd  for  these 


people  who  have  been  led  to  believe  that 


the  minimum  wage  amendments  with  its 
extended  coverage  will  reach  out  and 
embrace  them,  nothing  could  be  more 
deceiving. 

As  our  former  Oovemor,  the  Honor- 
able Luis  Mufioz-Marin  has  said,  the 
lowest  possible  wage  is  no  wage  at  all. 

The  danger  in  extending  the  provi- 
sions of  such  general  legislation  tailored 
for  the  needs  of  the  VS.  Industrial  econ- 
omy is  apparent.  All  of  the  extended 
coverage  of  this  bill  applies  to  Puerto 
Rico,  but  the  tailoring  was  not  done  to 
fit  the  suit  to  Puerto  Rico.  And  I  can 
tell  you  that  the  suit  simply  will  not  fit. 
The  pity  is  that  Puerto  Rico  will  have  to 
wear  it  and  it  will  not  look  good,  either 
to  the  Puerto  Rican  people  or  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world. 

For  the  worklngman  in  the  additional- 
ly covered  Industries  in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
protection  of  the  minimum  wage  law  is 
something  that  he  could  do  better  with- 
out and  would  be  better  without. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  extended 
coverage  threatens  extended  unemploy- 
ment in  Puerto  Rico  and,  for  that  reason. 
I  support  the  amendment  under 
consideration. 

The  legislative  assembly,  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
I*uerto  Rico  are  (H)posed  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  extension  of  coverage,  either 
by  redefinition  of  terms — sections  102 
and  103 — or  by  revision  of  exemption. 

I  include  part  of  the  report  on  resolu- 
tion No.  16  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Puerto  Rico.  The  document 
reads  as  follows: 

Pbovisions  That  Extend  the  Federal  Paik 
Labok  Standards  Act  To  Cover  Industries 
Not  Heretofore  Sitbject  to  Said  Act  in 
Ptterto  Rico,  Inclttdino  AGRicxn.TTnii 

By  extending  tlie  ooverage  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  miniTnuTri  wages  for  In- 
dustries heretofore  not  Included  In  Its  pro- 
visions, would  be  determined  through  the 
Industrial  Committees  procedure.  The  ag- 
ricultural Industry  Is  Included 

As  regards  new  Industries,  agriculture  In- 
clusive, the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  apply  In 
the  United  States  are  directed  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  United  States  economy.  Al- 
though, by  virtue  of  Its  federal  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  Union  consists  of  60  different 
political  units,  the  truth  Is  that  the  United 
States  constitutes  a  geographical  unit  (with 
the  only  exception  of  HawaU  and  Alaska) 
and,  \indoubtedly,  an  economic  unit.  This 
Is  the  outcome  of  a  long  and  weU  known 
historical  development.  Consequently,  the 
concept  of  Interstate  commerce  has  been  pro- 
gressively changing  In  Its  slgnmcance  and 
Interpretation.  The  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial activities  do  not  evolve  In  separate 
state  compartments.  United  States  com- 
merce develops  throughout  the  entire  United 
States  geographical  area.  At  prea«it  It  Is 
difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  what  Is  in- 
terstate commerce  and  what  Is  purely  In- 
ternal state  commerce.  The  concept  of  Inter- 
state coDunerce  has  been  In  practice  substi- 
tuted for  one  of  national  Internal  commerce. 

Although  the  economic  development  of  all 
the  geographical  areas  of  the  Union  Is  not 
uniform,  the  differences  between  them  are 
not  extreme  and  It  Is  possible  to  find,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  national  minimum 
wage,  a  reasonable  common  denamlnator. 
It  Is  only  In  a  limited  number  of  caaea  that 
minimum  wagea  might  be  higher  than  the 
wages  prevalent  In  a  given  industry  or  region. 

Puerto  Rico's  case  doea  not  fit  In  tills  pat- 
tern. Neither  does  the  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  Puerto  Rioo,  whoae  per  capita  In- 


come, in  q>ite  of  the  progress  achieved  durtng 

the  last  few  years,  continues  to  be  about 
half  the  per  capita  income  of  the  state  of 
the  Union  having  the  lowest  Income;  noc 
the  geographical  location  of  Puerto  Rico,  at 
a  distance  of  not  less  than  1,000  miles  from 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  and 
depending  for  its  manufacture  on  raw  mate- 
rial transported  from  the  continent;  nor  the 
lack  of  raw  material  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses (except  certain  tropical  agricultural 
products) ;  nor  its  population  density;  not  Its 
high  percentage  of  unemplojonent,  permit 
the  application  of  the  same  criteria  to  regu- 
late the  Intercoastal  commerce  of  l»uerto  Rico 
with  the  United  States,  and  much  less  to 
consider  the  local  commerce  of  Puerto  Rico, 
as  If  Immersed  within  or  wholly  Integrated 
Into  the  U.S.  national  Internal  ccMnmerce. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  In  Puerto  Rico 
does  not  have  the  same  effect  on  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade  In  the  United  SUtea, 
as  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  of  a  state 
has  on  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  of  a 
contiguous  or  neighboring  state.  The  con- 
struction Industry  in  Puerto  Rico  does  not 
and  cannot  have  the  same  effect  on  the  con- 
struction industry  in  a  sUte  of  the  Union, 
as  that  of  a  contiguous  or  neighboring  state 
In  the  Continent.  lAundrles  in  Puerto  Rico 
can  not  possibly  compete  with  laundries  In 
the  states  of  the  Union;  laundries  more  than 
one  thousand  miles  apart  cannot  Influence 
each  other  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 
Public  transportation,  restaurants,  hotels, 
motels,  hospitals  and  other  related  Institu- 
tions, and  gasoline  service  stations,  are  ac- 
tivities of  an  emlnentiy  local  character  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  must  operate  within  and  in 
harmony  with  local  economic  conditions.  In 
an  Insular  area,  not  in  accordance  with  con- 
tinental economic  conditions.  The  highest 
possible  wage  should  be  established  for  the 
sake  of  the  workers,  but  the  element  of  com- 
petition with  the  salaries  of  the  workers  of 
the  continent  does  not  exist.  It  should  be 
bom  in  mind  that  one  of  the  two  criteria 
that  must  be  followed  In  the  application  of 
the  law  in  Puerto  Rico  under  the  formula  of 
the  Industrial  Committees  Is  that  the  wages 
In  Puerto  Rico  should  not  be  so  low  as  to 
permit  the  Industries  of  the  Island  to  unduly 
compete  on  the  market  of  the  United  States. 
Such  criterion  would  be  Inapplicable  In  the 
local  non-agricultural  industries  nor  In  the 
agrlcultiu-e  of  Puerto  Rloo. 

Had  Puerto  Rico  been  remiss  to  adopt  laws 
for  the  protection  of  the  wages  of  Its  work- 
ers, the  provision  of  federal  protection  by 
federal  law  might  be  warranted.  But  Puerto 
Rico  has  an  efficient  Mintm»iw^  Wage  Act 
since  1941,  and  It  Is  a  fact  that  under  this 
system  wages  In  Puerto  Rico  have  consider- 
ably Increased  in  the  course  of  the  years. 
For  Instance:  In  the  manufacturing  Indtu- 
trles,  from  36  cents  an  hoiir  In  1946,  to  $1.30 
In  1966;  In  hotels,  ttata  36  cents  an  hour  In 
1960,  to  91.26  In  1965;  in  laundries,  from  M 
cenu  In  1050,  to  77  tn  1964;  In  restaurants, 
from  17  cents  In  1944,  to  77  In  1966;  In 
wholesale  commerce,  from  59  cents  In  1960, 
to  $1.34  in  1963;  In  hospitals,  from  37  cents 
In  1950  to  88  cents  In  1966;  and  In  the  con- 
struction industry,  from  49  cents  In  1950 
to  $1.27  in  1964.  As  a  result,  the  distribu- 
tion of  Puerto  Rico's  Income  has  notably 
Improved,  the  proportion  for  wages  and  sal- 
aries ha\ang  Increased  from  664%  In  1940, 
to  89.0%  in  1965. 

The  Minimum  Wage  Act  of  Puerto  Rico: 
provides  that  m  the  determination  of  mini, 
miua  wages  the  conditions  of  each  industry 
must  be  taken  Into  account.  Mintnuim^ 
wages  should  be  determined  at  the  hl^est 
level  the  Industry  is  able  to  bear.  In  this  re- 
spect nothing  new  is  proposed  for  Puerto 
Rico  In  H  Jt.  13713  by  the  extension  of  camr- 
age  to  new  Industries  and  agriculture.  Baw 
ever.  Instead  of  the  Xndustrtal  Oommlttsaa 
being  enttrely  oompossd  of  raridenis  c(  tba 
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oommunlty  thsy  Mrre,  they  would  be  large* 
ly  eompoeed  of  neldenta  In  ttie  Continent, 
who  cannot  be  roppoaeci  to  bave  a  greater 
or.  even  an  equal  knowledge  of  local  condl- 
ttona  aa  realdenti  bare  mlgbt  bave.  Another 
dUTerenoe  would  be  that  Instead  of  the  In- 
dustrial committees  being  appointed  by  the 
Puerto  Rico  MlnlmiiTn  Wage  Board,  with 
permanent  offlcee  In  Puerto  Rico,  they  would 
be  appointed  by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor. 

It  Is  dUBcult  to  understand  how  Industrial 
committees  thus  composed  can  be  more  effec- 
tive In  the  protection  of  the  worker's  wages 
and  employment  stability  than  the  Industrial 
ocmmltteas  formed  under  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
law.  The  economic  conditions  of  a  country 
▼Islted  for  the  first  time  cannot  be  easily 
understandable  In  a  short  period  of  days  nor 
by  those  who  have  never  lived  In  that  com- 
munity. The  procedure  to  which  employers 
and  workers  In  Puerto  Rico  are  used  would 
be  subsUtuted  for  others  with  which  they  are 
not  familiar.  Any  claim  or  complaint  would 
have  In  each  case  to  wait  until  the  federally 
appointed  committees  are  met  and  In  oper- 
ation In  Puerto  Rico,  or  else  addressed  to 
Washington.  At  present,  employers  and 
workers  have  continuous  access  to  the  Puerto 
Blco  Minimum  Wage  Committee,  with  Its 
permanent  office  In  Puerto  Rico. 

Although  the  teaching  of  i^iglUh  is  com- 
pulsory In  the  schools  of  Puerto  Rico  and  a 
considerable  percentage  of  our  population 
Is  knowledgeable  In  said  langtiage,  Spanish 
Is  the  community  language  of  Puerto  Rico 
for  the  same  historical  reasons  that  English 
is  the  community  language  of  the  United 
States.  Proceedings  before  the  Puerto  Rico 
Minimum  Wage  Board  are  conducted  In 
Spanish.  The  employers  and  workers  of 
Puerto  Rico  not  proficient  In  the  English 
language  would  meet  difficulties  which  they 
do  not  bave  today  in  their  relationship  with 
an  official  organisation  In  charge  of  matters 
at  such  Importance  to  them  as  the  fixing  of 
minimum  wages.  This  would  especially  ap- 
ply In  the  case  of  agriculture;  It  would  affect 
In  a  large  measure  our  rural  population, 
miamric  waob  box 

COMMXNTS  ON  nmV&nJWB  WBOSB  XXPANSIOIT 
Oa  FIOIIOTIONAI.  POTENTIAL  WOUU)  8X  AO- 
TXSSXLT   AVTSCTKD  BT  PA8SA0K  OP  H.a.    13713 

The  Economic  Devek^ment  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  has  canvasaed  Its  promotional  staff, 
and  checked  its  promotional  records  In 
an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  lmpa<^  of  the 
pn^joaed  amendments  to  the  FL8A  on 
the  Industrial  promotion  activity  which 
l8  so  essential  to  the  Commonwealth's 
continued  economic  expansion.  This 
canvass  indicated  the  following: 

Indxistries  whose  potential  expansion 
or  location  In  Puerto  Rico  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  Included,  strangely 
enough,  many  that  are  alreody  subject  to 
a  $1.35  minimum  In  Puerto  Rico.  These 
Include,  first,  electronics,  and  second, 
metal  working  industries.  It  was  ex- 
plained by  promotional  prospects  queried 
on  the  matter  that  the  average  wage  in 
-these  industries  for  unskilled  workers  in, 
let  us  say,  the  New  Yoi^  area,  was  cur- 
rently $1.40  to  $1.45:  thus,  there  was  a 
differential  of  15  to  20  cents  favoring  a 
Puerto  Rlcan  location,  which  based  on  an 
(H>eratlon  of  100-plus  employees  was  suf- 
flcioit  enough  to  overcome  the  added 
shlivins  oosts,  and  so  forth,  inherent  in 
a  Puerto  Rlcan  location.  However,  a 
hike  in  the  Puerto  Rlcan  mtnim^mf  to 
$1.W  would  substantially  reduce  the  dif- 
ferential, possibly  to  as  little  as  5  to  10 
cents,  wtateh  woold  not  be  sufficient  to 
oweroome  the  ftdded  oosts  inherent  In  op- 
erating in  Puerto  Rloo.    These  reports. 


it  should  be  noted,  came  from  ent«i;>rises 
located  in  the  Southern.  Mid-Atlantic, 
and  New  England  States. 

Third,  the  next  group  of  Industries 
that  our  field  reports  showed  would  be 
affected  were  the  apparel  and  textile 
products.  The  differential  in  many  of 
these  industries  is  currently  very  slim, 
with  a  Puerto  Rlcan  minimum  in  such 
activities  as  brassieres  at  $1.27  and 
sweaters  at  $1.22.  vis-a-vis  average 
wages  in  such  States  as  North  Carolina 
being  $1.44,  Georgia  $1.48.  Alabama 
$1.45.  and  Mississippi  $1.40.  It  should  be 
noted  that  wages  not  much  above  these 
are  often  paid  in  certain  areas  of  New 
York  City  Itself. 

Fourth,  another  industrial  area  that 
would  be  affected  would  be  that  of 
leather  products — ^notably  small  leather 
goods  and  shoes.  This  is  particularly  so 
in  light  of  the  import  situation,  where 
many  companies,  faced  with  the  possi- 
bility of  Importing  leather  goods  from 
low-labor-cost  foreign  locations,  have 
often  found  a  Puerto  Rlcan  location  to 
be  desirable  because  of  a  more  favorable 
production  situation  vis-a-vls  other 
mainland  locales.  However,  as  labor 
costs  rose  in  Puerto  Rico,  with  no  com- 
mensurate rise  in  labor  costs  in  foreign 
locations,  the  choice  would  be  to  import 
such  goods  rather  than  produce  them  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

Finally,  a  number  of  service  indus- 
tries— such  as  tool  and  die  operations, 
plastic  molding,  and  so  forth — whose 
Puerto  Rlcan  locations  are  premised  on 
the  growth  of  the  activities  which  they 
service,  would  find  their  potential  growth 
exceedingly  restricted.  Of  course,  the 
many  industries  mentioned  before, 
whose  continued  operations  in  Puerto 
Rico  would  be  imperiled  by  this  meas- 
ure, are  also  characteristic  of  those  in- 
dustrial areas  where  Puerto  Rico  would 
lose  its  current  promotional  potential. 
The  technical  studies  undertaken  by  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
reveals  that  employment  in  the  following 
industries  would  be  particularly  im- 
periled by  the  enactment  of  B.M.  13712, 
as  it  currently  reads : 

A.  All  plants  would  be  Imperiled: 
1.  Meat  products. 

a.  Ck>nfectlonery     and    other    food     and 
kindred  products. 
8.  Men's  and  boys'  B\ilts  and  trousers. 

4.  Women's  blouses  and  shirts. 

5.  Women's  skirts. 

6.  Nurses'  and  maids'  uniforms. 

7.  Hats,  caps  and  millinery. 

8.  Wood  household  ftimltiire. 

9.  Paper  and  allied  products,  n.e.c. 

10.  Aluminum,  metal  and  gjaas  windows, 
doors  and  screens. 

B.  mdustrlee  In  which  a  majority  of  the 
Jobs  would  be  imperiled: 

I.  Canning  and  preserving  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables and  sea  foods. 

5.  Sweater  knitting  mills. 

8.  All  other  knit  outerwear  mills. 
4.  Other  knitting  mills. 

6.  noor  covering  mills. 

6.  Ohlldrsn's  and  Infants'  outerwear. 

7. 8ho\Uder  straps. 

•.  Honaefumlshlnga.  other  than  curtains 
and  draperlaa. 

8.  Other  mlaoeUanaoas  fabricated  textile 
products. 

10.  JnimltQie  and  flztarw.  n.ajo. 

II.  Oofnigatsd  sad  soUd  flb«r 


13.  Oommerolal  printing. 

18.  Leather  goods  (Including  belts). 

14.  Plastio  flowari.  fruit  and  foliage. 

15.  Stone,  clay  and  glass  products,  n.e.o. 
Ifl.  Bectroplatlng,  plating  and  anodliinc. 

17.  Miscellaneous  fabricated  metal  prod^ 
ucts  and  hardware. 

le.  Baseballs,  softballs  and  other  leather 
sportgoods. 

C.  Industries  in  which  the  survival  of  a 
majority  of  the  planu  (though  they  might 
not  represent  a  majority  of  the  employment 
In  the  Industry)  would  be  endangered: 

I.  Tarn  and  thread  mills. 

a.  Dyeing  and  flnishlng  of  teztilea. 

8.  Women's,  misses'  and  Juniors'  dresses. 

4.  Women's  and  mlssee'  sportswear. 

5.  Brassieres  and  accessories. 

6.  I^«8S  and  work  gloves  (excluding  knit 
and  all  leather) . 

7.  Embroideries. 

8.  Cxirtalns  and  draperies. 

9.  Plastic  toys.  Jewelry  and  novelties. 

10.  Aluminum  extnislons;  coating  and  In- 
sulating of  wire. 

II.  Primary  metal  Industries,  n.e.c. 
la.  Non-electrical  machinery,  n.e.c. 

18.  Special  Industrial  and  farm  machinery. 

14.  Transportation  equipment. 

15.  Precious  metal  Jewelry. 

10.  Cutting  and  p<dl8hlng  of  diamonds. 
17.  Cost\une  Jewelry  and  novelties. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportimlty  to  speak  in  support 
of  this  legislation  to  increase  the  min- 
imimi  wage  for  almost  30  million  work- 
ers in  the  United  States  to  $1.40  per 
hour,  effective  February  1,  1967,  and  to 
$1.60  per  hour,  effective  February  1, 
1968. 

I  am  also  in  hearty  support  of  the  pro- 
vision to  extend  coverage  to  some  7  mil- 
lion people  presently  not  covered. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  has  prepared  a  very 
wise  and  acceptable  increase  in  the  min- 
imum wage  which  reconciles  Federal 
minlmimis  to  present-day  realities.  It  Is 
an  effective  tool  in  the  fight  against 
poverty.  It  does  not  and  it  should  not 
have  any  effect  on  the  wage-price  spiral 

The  minlmiun  wage  laws  in  the  coun- 
try are  most  useful  as  a  tool  to  bring 
about  fair  play  among  the  States  with 
respect  to  labor  standards.  As  long  as 
any  one  State  can  offer  a  minimum  wage 
program  which  is  significantly  and  com- 
petitively lower  than  its  sister  State,  it 
can  use  the  low  wages  as  a  device  to 
lure  industry  across  State  borders  Into 
low-wage  havens. 

This  country  is  strong  because  we 
unite  In  efforts  to  establish  fair  wage 
standards  which  provide  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  to  the  worker  and  whicb 
permit  American  Industries  to  fairly 
compete  with  each  other.  However,  we 
cannot  permit  the  States  to  assault  and 
tear  down  each  other's  wage  and  em- 
plosrment  standards  for  temiwrary  ad- 
vantages of  runaway  industries  which 
thrive  upon  the  cruel  and  special  priv- 
ileges of  cheap  labor. 

In  the  United  States,  today.  livlQC 
oosts  are  reaching  a  new  level  which  are 
almost  uniform  throughout  the  country. 
Praotically  no  one  in  the  United  States 
can  work  for  much  leas  than  his  fellow 
citizen.  The  enactment  of  Federal  min- 
imum wage  laws  does  not  interfere  wltb 
the  right  or  privilege  of  workers  and 
anployers  to  competitively  bargain  for 
their  personnel  and  Job  omwrtunities 
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above  minimum  wage  leveU  The  Fed- 
eral law  merely  established  a  minimum 
base  beyond  which  we  cani^ot  permit  la- 
bor standards  to  fall. 

I  support  this  leglslatlob  because  it 
will  help  preserve  industrial  production 
and  industrial  employment  in  my  com- 
munity from  the  persisteht  threat  of 
industry  to  flee  to  areas  of'  lower  labor 
standards.  The  producer  jbf  goods,  of 
course,  desires  to  produce  m  the  area  of 
lowest  labor  costs  and  to  seU  in  the  com- 
munities where  higher  w^es  are  re- 
ceived. He  cannot  have  hia  cake  and  eat 
it  too.  The  higher  wage  easTier  becomes 
a  better  consumer  who  conkbmtly  needs 
a  greater  supply  of  new  products.  The 
economy  moves  more  efff^tlvely  in  a 
climate  of  fair  labor  stanc 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chainttan,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  13712,  for[i  approve  of 
the  principal  goals  of  this  piU:  to  bring 
a  larger  portion  of  the  Nation's  working 
population  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  min- 
imum wage  legislation,  and  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage  to  a  morf ;  meaningful 
level. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  it|  is  impossible 
for  me  to  understand  how  JAny  sensitive 
person  can  be  against  thu  legislation. 
Even  today,  the  OfBce  of  monomlc  Op- 
portunity sets  the  poverty  level  at  $3,000 
a  year  income.  The  bill  beitpre  us  today 
will  raise  the  minimum  wjage  over  the 
next  5  years  to  Just  barely  high  enough 
to  exceed  that  marginal  letel.  By  1971, 
the  minimum  wage,  for  all  except  agri- 
cultural workers,  will  be  set  at  $1.60  per 
hour;  thus  each  person  fortimate  enough 
to  work  full  time — let  me  l^epeat  that — 
work  full  time — then  will  eftm  not  less 
than  the  grand  annual  sui^  of  $3,200  a 
year. 

Can  a  family  in  the  1960'i 
States  live  decently  on 
I  do  not  believe  so,  Mr. 
I  do  not  believe  anyone  in 
sincerely  believes  it  either. 

I  was  particularly  imp: 
remarks,  Tuesday,  in  favi 
by  my  friend  and  colleagui 
ence  and  Astronautics  Committee — and  I 
might  add  a  distingmshed  Bomber  (rf  the 
minority  delegation  in  tht  House — ^the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bill]. 
He  reminded  us  that  both  me  late  Sena- 
tor Taft  and  President  |  Elsenhower 
strongly  supported  minlmiin  wage  in- 
creases and  extensions  in  the  past.  "Rie 
gentleman  from  California  also  effec- 
tively put  the  impact  offjthls  bill  in 
human  terms,  when  he  said!: 

The  committee.  In  studying  this  aspect  of 
the  bUl,  found  that  in  lndi|»triee  covered 
by  the  act,  8  to  14  percem  <*  workers  who 
were  family  heads  received  Idas  than  13,000 
during  1963.  ' 

However,  for  thoee  not  covered  by  the  sot, 
83  to  49  percent  of  family  hread  winners 
•enied  less  than  $3,000  a  yeettj. 

We  sho\ild  be  shocked  to  knijv  that  40  per- 
cent of  aU  chUdren  living  ij' poverty  were 
ui  famUiee  where  there  was  ;a  worker  who 
Md  a  full-time  Job  throughout  the  year. 

And  I  would  call  the  Men^iers'  attention 
lo  the  fact  that  the  minimum  vrage  this  biU 
•eeka  to  establish  In  1967  lor  those  now 
wvered  by  the  act  will  yield  ian  annual  In- 
eome  of  $3,800  for  a  40-hour  week 

Not  even  equal  to  the  mlnlc^iun  standard 
■«*  by  the  poverty  propwm. 
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Today  we  have  an  <^;^x)rtanlty  to  atrlka 
a  blow  against  poverty  while  at  the  asms 
time  strengthening  the  free  enterprise 
systmn. 

Earlier,  I  introduced  an  amendment  to 
this  bill,  which  would  have  extended  a 
special  minimum  wage  to  young  persons 
imder  21  years  of  age  trying  to  obtain 
and  to  hold  on  to  their  first  full-time 
Job.  These  young  people  of  our  Nation 
are  probably  the  only  perstms,  in  my 
opinion,  who  can  survive  on  and  benefit 
from  a  lesser  wage,  and  even  these  young 
people  can  benefit  only  for  a  very  limited 
period  at  the  reduced  wage.  My  amend- 
ment was  defeated.  But  the  bill  well 
deserves  our  support  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  OALLAOHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
three  decades  Congress  has  provided  a 
minimum  wage  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans— continually  revising  it  to  meet 
changing  economic  needs.  Today's 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  Insure  a  livable  wage  for  many  Amer- 
ican workers  during  the  late  1960's  and 
into  the  early  seventies. 

Last  Tuesday  was  the  29th  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  President  Roosevelt  asked 
Congress  to  establish  a  minimum  wage 
of  25  cents  an  hour  for  certain  employees. 
One  year  later  Congress  passed  the  Fpx 
Labor  Standards  Act,  and  succeedmg 
Congresses  periodically  have  raised  the 
minimum  level  and  ex];>anded  its  cover- 
age as  the  standard  of  living  has  in- 
creased. 

It  is  only  fair  and  humane  that  a  per- 
son earn  enough  to  meet  the  basic  needs 
of  his  family,  to  retain  his  dignity,  and 
to  make  America's  vast  <H>portunlties 
available  to  his  children.  As  President 
Roosevelt  said  in  his  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  message  in  1937: 

Our  Nation  so  richly  endowed  with  nat- 
ural resources  and  with  a  capable  and  In- 
dustrious population  should  be  able  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means  of  Insuring  to  all  our 
able-bodied  working  men  and  women  a  fair 
day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work. 

If  a  President  of  the  United  States 
could  believe  so  strongly  in  such  a  state- 
ment and  a  Congress  of  the  United  States 
could  support  it  with  action  in  the  wake 
of  this  country's  most  devastating  de- 
pression, then  surely,  with  our  Naticm 
enjoying  its  greatest  prosperity,  the 
American  pe<K>le  and  this  Congress  can 
do  the  same  today.  Action  is  especially 
urgent  now  because  of  today's  record- 
high  cost  of  living. 

Five  years  ago  I  was  proud  to  cospon- 
sor  the  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  that  brought  more  bene- 
fits to  the  American  worker  than  any 
other  action  since  enactment  of  the  orig- 
inal legislation  In  1938.  I  am  equally 
proud  to  support  today's  amendments, 
which  continue  this  country's  excellent 
record  of  iMroviding  for  its  less  fortimate. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
concerns  we  have  expressed  in  this  body 
over  the  need  to  reduce  and  eventually 
to  eradicate  poverty  from  among  us  has 
already  taken  the  form  of  many  pro- 
grams, centering  In  those  authorized  by 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  2  years 
ago.  On  a  dozen  fronts  we  are  training, 
retraining,  moving  men  to  the  Jobs,  mov- 
ing Jobs  to  the  men,  providing  new  op- 
portunities for  the  disadvantaged,  the 


sick,  the  minority  groups,  youth,  women, 
even  those  Just  released  from  prison. 

lliese  programs  all  have  one  common 
feature — the  aim  of  helping  those  who 
do  not  work,  either  because  they  are 
unable  to  work,  or  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, because  they  are  unable  to  find  a 
Job.  These  programs  have  received  and 
will  continue  to  receive  my  support  and 
encouragement.  There  Is  nothing  in  our 
free  society  more  discouraging  than  to 
need  and  to  seek  work  and  to  be  denied 
an  opportunity  to  work  and  to  be  self- 
supporting. 

There  is  one  possible  exception.  Mr. 
Chairman.  That  is  to  have  a  Job  and 
to  work  and  to  earn  so  little  that,  work- 
ing full  time,  the  worker  finds  himself 
and  his  family  unable  to  overcome  the 
day-to-day  bimlens  of  poverty. 

It  Is  the  problems  of  the  working  poor 
that  we  are  concerned  with  here  today. 
The  unemployed  number  some  3  million. 
Employees  who  are  presently  within  the 
scope  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
and  earning  less  than  $1.60  an  hour  are 
estimated  to  numl>er  nearly  6  million. 
We  are  proposing  to  bring  several  addi- 
tional million  workers,  including  at  least 
a  million  presently  earning  less  than  $1 
an  hour,  within  the  protection  of  that 
act.  HJl.  13712  Is  a  bill  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  working  poor,  not  the  unem- 
ployed or  the  nonworking  poor.  It  is 
about  time  we  did  something  for  those 
who  are  employed  full  time  yet  their 
meager  earnings  find  them  in  reality 
among  the  ranks  of  the  poor  by  any 
reasonable  standard  of  Judgment. 

HJl.  13712  will  not,  as  it  is  written,  end 
the  poverty  of  the  working  poor.  Even 
at  $1.60  an  hour,  a  rate  which  will  not  be 
reached  under  the  bill  until  1968  for 
those  now  covered,  and  as  late  as  1971  for 
those  we  are  now  proposing  to  cover,  we 
do  not  lift  a  family  out  of  a  dismal  life  of 
poverty.  On  the  average  it  will  even- 
tually enable  these  workers  to  earn  ap- 
proximately $3,200  a  year,  which  we  rec- 
ognize society  should  provide  were  no 
member  of  this  family  able  to  work. 

Indeed,  for  those  employed  in  agricul- 
ture whom  we  are  proposing  to  bring 
within  the  scope  of  the  act,  we  are  pro- 
posing to  increase  these  workers  to  only 
$1.30  an  hour,  and  that  only  in  1969. 

But.  by  these  amendments  to  the  Fair 
lAbor  Standards  Act,  we  are  taking  a 
step,  and  a  long  overdue  st^,  in  the  di- 
rection or  raising  the  floor  under  wages 
to  a  level  closer  to  the  objective  which 
has  been  a  part  of  the  "finding  and  dec- 
laration of  policy"  of  the  act  since  its 
enactment,  back  in  1938.  That  is,  the 
elimination  of  wages  so  low  they  do  not 
enable  the  man  or  woman  who  works  to 
maintain  a  "minimum  standard  of  living 
necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and  gen- 
eral well-being." 

After  all  that  we  have  done  to  aid  thoee 
who  do  not  woiic.  in  order  that  they  may 
have  a  decent  level  of  self-respect,  can 
we  in  conscience  refuse  to  aid  those  who . 
do  work  so  that  they  may  earn  a  mini- 
mum wage?  Does  it  make  sense  to  go  on 
training  the  unonplayed,  paying  tiiem  a 
subsistence  rate  of  $1.25  an  hour,  in  order 
that  they  may.  when  trained,  take  a  Jo^ 
which  pays  oiUy  $1  an  hour? 
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Mr.  Chalmum,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
HJl.  13713  as  a  matter  not  only  of  eco- 
nomic Justice,  but  of  conscience  and 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  passage  of  the  bill  before  us 
(HJl.  13713)  increasing  the  coverage 
and  the  level  of  minimum  wage  guar- 
antees. 

In  this  period  of  mounting  prices  and 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  I  am  par- 
ticularly distressed  about  those  people 
who  are  emplojred  full  time  but  whose 
earnings  fall  below  the  amount  needed 
for  a  minimum  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing.' It  is  a  shocking  fact  that  there  are 
many  men.  even  in  New  York,  who  work 
40  hours  a  week  but  whose  families  re- 
ceive welfare  payments  because  the  gross 
weekly  earnings  are  Inadequate  to  meet 
living  costs.  To  the  extent  that  HJl. 
13712  will  have  any  effect  in  New  York 
State,  it  will  tend  to  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion. 

This  bill  will  also  serve  to  protect  the 
Jobs  of  the  people  I  represent.  Many  of 
our  New  York  manufacturers,  for  ex- 
ample, find  themselves  in  competition 
wi^  firms  bi  other  States  where  the 
wage  dilferential  is  so  great  as  to  injure 
the  New  York  manufacturer.  As  a  rule, 
most  New  York  businesses  pay  far  above 
the  minimum  wage.  In  fact,  in  January 
19M,  average  weekly  wages  in  New  York 
State  were  $117,  almost  2^:  times  the 
present  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  per  hour 
and  83  percent  higher  than  the  ultimate 
minimum  of  $1.60  per  hour  proposed 
under  this  biU. 

In  contrast,  there  are  States  where  the 
average  wage  is  far,  far  less  than  New 
York's  and  where  the  impact  of  the  new 
statutory  minimum  will  be  to  narrow 
the  wage  gap  between  New  York  and  her 
competitors.  This  will  reduce  the  tend- 
ency of  industry  to  migrate  out  of  New 
York  and  the  pressures  of  New  Yoi± 
workers  to  accept  less  wages  in  order  to 
be  competitive. 

As  the  debate  on  this  bill  has  shown, 
there  are  members  who  believe  that  this 
bill  goes  much  too  far,  others  that  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  The  formulas 
in  the  bill  before  us  today  were  evolved 
as  a  compromise  position  after  a  long 
and  exhaiistive  process  of  negotiation.  I 
do  not,  of  course,  feel  bound  by  com- 
promises to  which  I  have  not  been  a 
party,  but  I  respect  the  people  who  par- 
ticipated in  its  formulation.  I  am  're- 
luctant to  substitute  my  Judgment  for 
those  who  worked  out  these  formulas  or 
to  eritleize  their  supporters  because  I 
might  have  concluded  that  a  different 
level,  a  different  effective  date  or  more 
extensive  coverage  would  be  preferable. 
I  have  opposed  the  many  weakening 
amendments  that  have  been  offered  and 
I  regret  that  (me  of  them  has  been 
adopted.  However,  in  spUn  of  the  biU's 
weaknesses,  I  shall  of  course  vote  for 
it.  If  enacted,  it  will  be  another  achieve- 
ment of  the  89th  Congre«.  another  step 
toward  the  goals  of  the  Great  Society. 
Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
House  will  pass  HJl.  13712,  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1908. 
It  was  my  intention  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  this  bin  which  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  broadening  the  oorerage  of 


the  minimum  wage  laws  without  increas- 
ing the  minimum  from  the  present  $1.25. 

During  the  debate,  it  has  become  ob- 
vious that  such  an  amendment  would 
have  failed  of  passage.  I  was  informed 
that  the  C<Hnmittee  on  Education  and 
Labor  had  decided  to  oppose  all  amend- 
ments. Furthermore,  the  obvious  in- 
tention of  my  c<^eagues  was  to  increase 
the  minimum.  For  this  reason,  I  did 
not  offer  the  amendment. 

I  will  vote  for  passage,  and  would 
vote  for  passage  even  If  my  amendments 
had  failed.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
that  It  would  have  been  a  better  bill  if 
it  had  simply  increased  the  coverage  at 
this  time. 

In  1961,  Congress  added  3.6  million 
new  employees  to  the  24  million  already 
covered  while  adding  a  25-percent  wage 
increase.  This  was  a  15-percent  Increase 
in  coverage. 

The  bill  includes  a  28-percent  wage  in- 
crease while  adding  7.2  million  to  the 
29.6  million  already  covered,  an  increase 
of  25  percent. 

Although  I  believe  that  this  action  is 
somewhat  drastic,  I  will  vote  for  the 
bill.  The  Morris  amendment  which  de- 
lays for  1  year  the  last  step  in  the  in- 
creases makes  the  bill  more  reasonable. 
I  wanted  my  colleagues  to  know  why  I 
did  not  Introduce  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  my  feelings  on  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  substitute  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CELAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  will  rise. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair. 
Mr.  Prick,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  13712)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  its  pro- 
tection to  additional  ^nployees,  to  raise 
the  minlmiun  wage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  851, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  on  any  amendment 
demanded? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee demands  a  separate  vote  on  the 
so-called  Anderson  amendment  and  the 
so-called  Ayres-Morris  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  on  which  a  sepa- 
rate vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  33.  strike  out  Unea  9  through  17 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Is  an  enterprise  (A)  whose  axinual 
gross  volume  of  sales  is  not  less  than  S500.000 
(exclusive  of  excise  taxes  at  the  retaU  level 
which  an  separately  stated)  (B)  which  has 
one  or  moc«  retail  or  service  establishments, 
and  (O)  which  purchases  or  receives  goods 
for  rsaate  that  move  or  have  moved  across 
State  line*  (not  in  deUverles  from  the  re- 
selling establishment)  which  amount  In  total 
annual  vtriume  to  •350.000  or  more: 

"(»)  U  a  gasoUnc  service  eetabUahment 
whoee  annual  groas  volume  of  sales  is  not 


leas  than  $360,000  (ezduUve  of  excise  t«»m 
at  the  retail  level  which  are  aenaratelT 
stated) .  *«««uy 

"(3)  Is  an  establishment  of  any  such  en- 
terprlse,  except  establlshmenta  and  enter- 
prises referred  to  In  other  paragraphs  of  this 
subsection,  which  has  employees  engaged 
In  commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce  If  the  annual  gross  volume  of 
sales  of  such  enterprise  Is  not  less  than 
♦1,000.000;".  ^^ 

On  page  33,  Une  18,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(4)";  Une  30,  strike 
out  "(3)"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(6)"- 
and.  In  Une  33.  strike  out  "(4)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  "noes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  195,  hays  200,  answered 
"present"  3,  not  voting  33.  as  follows: 
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Mosher 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Olson,  Minn. 
O'Neal.  Oa. 
.  PasFman 
Pickle 
Plmle 
Poage 

Pofr 

Pool  

PurceU 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Beid,  N.T. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes.  Aria. 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts 

Robleon 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

SchneebeU 

Soott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Bikes 

Skublts 

Smith.  N.T. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Statford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taloott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Osllf. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompaon,  TO. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonna 

Walker,  N.  Uet. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watta 

White.  Idaho 

Whlta,  Tex. 

Whttener 

Whlttan 

WldneU 

WUf  on.  Bob 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Toung 

Tounger 


AbblU 

Rnsworth 

Abemethy 

Everett 

A(talr 

Plndley 

Anderson,  Bl. 

Fisher 

Andrews. 

Plynt 

Oeorge  W. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Axtdrews, 

Fountain 

Olenn 

Frellnghuysen 

Fuqua 

H.Dak. 

Oatblngs 

Arends 

Oettys 

Asbbrook 

OoodeU 

Ashmore 

Orosa 

AsplnaU 

Orover 

Ayres 

Oubeer 

BarlDg 

Oumey 

Bates 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Battln 

Haley 

Beckworth 

HaU 

Belcher 

HaUeek 

Bennett 

Harsha 

Berry 

Harvey,  Ind. 

BetU 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Bolton 

Hays 

Bow 

H«bert 

Bray 

Henderson 

Brack 

Herlong 

Breomflrid 

Horton 

Brown,  Clar- 

Hosmer 

ence  J..  Jr. 

Hull 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Hut<dilnaon 

Brayhlll,  Va. 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Burleson 

Jennings 

Bymea.WU. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

OabeU 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Callaway 

Jones,  N.C. 

Carter 

Keith 

Casey 

King.  N  T. 

Cederberg 

King,  Utah 

Komegay 

Chelf 

Kimkel 

Clancy 

Kupferman 

Clark 

Laird 

Clausen. 

Langen 

DonH. 

Latta 

Lennon 

CoUlw 

Upsoomb 

Oooable 

Long.  La. 

Cooley 

McClory 

Craley 

Mcculloch 

Ctaoner 

McBwen    ,- 

Curtln 

McMillan 

Curtis 

Mahon 

Dague 

Marsh 

Davis.  Wis. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Derwlnskl 

Mathlas 

Devlne 

Matthews 

Dickinson 

May 

Dole 

Mlebrt 

MlnshaU 

Dowdy 

Mlae 

Downing 

Moore 

Dunean,  Tenn 

Macns 

■Swards,  Ala. 

Morrlsoa 

■dinurds,La. 

Morae 

May  26,  1966 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Turn. 
Annunzlo 
Aibley 
Baadstra 
Bsnett 
Bell 

Btngbf" 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boiand 
Bfrfltng 

Bisdemas 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Buike 

Burton,  Calif . 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Csblll 

Osmezon 

Carey 

OsDer 

Clevenger 

Cobelan 

Conysrs 

Corbett 

Culver 

Cunningham 

DMldarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlos 

Dlngdl 

DoDobue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

Dysl 

Bdmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Psllon 

Farbsteln 

Itensley 

Pamum 

FisceU 

Felgban 

FIno 

Rood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford. 

WUIlamD. 
Fnaer 
Fitodel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Qarmata 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
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OlUlgan 

Oonaales 

Otabowakl 

Oray 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Oreen,  Fa. 

Orelgg 

Orlder 

OrlffltlM 

Hagen,Oaltf. 

Halpem 

Banley 

Hanaen.Wash 

Hathaway 

Ebwklns 

Bechler 

H^rtoskl 

Hicks 

Boimeld 

HbUand 

Howard 

Hungata 

Buot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelaon 

Johnson,  Calll . 

Johnson,  OUa 

Jonee,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kartb 

Kastennkeler 

Kee 

KeUy 

Keogh 

King.  CaUf . 

Klrwan 

Klucaynekl 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McOow^ 

McfUl 

McOrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Blackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

MaUllard 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

MlUs 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Multer 

Murphy.  HI. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

NedH 


Conte 
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Felly 


Ottlnger 
NOT 


Burton,  Utah 
(Sawaon,  Del 
Colmer 
Oonnan 
delaOaraa 
Meobom 
Xvans,  Colo. 
Xvlns,  Tenn. 
OUbert 
Hsnna 

Baoaen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Iowa 
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Hardy 

MacOregor 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin, 

MlUer 

Moeller 

Morton 


Murray 
Reld,  m. 
Roncallo 
Rooney,  N.T. 


So  the  amendment  was 

The  Clerk  announced 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Banaen  of  Idaho  for, 
of  Colorado  against. 

Mr.  Morton  for,  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  for,  with  Mr 
xork  against. 

Mrs.  Raid  of  nii^nig  for 
*g»in8t. 

Mr.  Brlenbom  for,  with 

Mr.  Murray  for,  with  Mr. 

Mr.    Smith    of    CaUfomU 
"MMnpson  of  New  Jeney 
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Nix 

CBrten 

0'Haia,m. 

O'Haia.Mlob. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

O-NeUl,  r 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perklne 

Phllbln 

Pike 

PoweU 

Price 

Pudnskl 

Race 


Bees 

Besnlek 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Btvers,  Alaska 

Bodlno 

Rogers.  Ooio. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenftowskl 

Roush 

Boybal 

Ryan 

StOermaln 

St.  Onge 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Schlaler 

Schmldhauser 

Scbwelker 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Siak 

Black 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

SuUlvan 

Sweeney 

Thomas 

Tbdd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

UUman 

VanDeertln 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

Vivian 

Weltner 

wour 

Yates 
ZaMockl 


Smith.  Calif. 
Tenaer 

Thompson,  HJ. 
TM 

Walker.  Mlse. 
WhaUey 


WUUs 
Wllaon, 
Charles  H. 


^  ejected, 
he  following 


\  dth  Mr.  Krans 

3Ubert,  against. 
Rooney  of  New 


•  1th  lir.  Oonto 


Mr   PeUy  against, 
filler  against, 
for,   with    Mr. 

agklnst. 


Mr.  Walker  of  Mlaslaslppl  for,  with  Mr. 
Moas  against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  for,  with  Mr.  Chariea 
H.  Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Bvlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Moel- 
ler against. 

UntU  further  notkse: 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Del  Clawaon. 
Mr.  HannA  with  Mr.  MacOregw. 
Mr.  WUUama  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  de  U  Qam. 
Mr.  Oolmer  with  Mr.  Gorman. 
Mr.  RoncaUo  with  Mr.  Toll. 
Mr.  Wlllla  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 
Mr.  Tenaer  with  Mr.  Marttn  of  Maasaehu- 
aetta. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentlewoman  fmn 
Illinois  [Mrs.  Rcu].  If  she  were  present, 
she  would  have  voted  *^ea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present" 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  EhlinbosnI.  If  he  were  pres- 
ent, he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present/; 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentlnnan  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Roonxt].  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  r^?ort 
the  second  amendment  on  which  a  sepa- 
rate vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

On  page  40,  line  36.  strike  the  word  "year" 
and  Insert  "two  years." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  205.  nays  194,  not  voting  32, 
as  follows: 
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Frelln^uyesn 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

OathlnsB 

Oettys 

OoodeU 

Orelgg 

orlder 

Oross 

Orover 

Oubser 

Oumey 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Haley 

HaU 

BaUeck 

Barsha 

Barvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Bays 

B«bert 

Bendenon 

Berlong 

Hnsmer 

Bull 

Butchineoa 

Ichotd    '  '■  '.    ••'' 

Jarman    .'  '' 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnaon,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.O. 

Keith 


Abbltt 

CaUaway 

Abemethy 

Carter 

Adair 

Casey 

Anderson,  m. 

Andrews, 

Chamberialn 

Oeorge  W. 

CheU 

Andrews, 

Clancy 

Oleim 

Clausen. 

Andrews, 

DonH. 

N.  Dak. 

Cleveland 

Arends 

Corner 

Asbbrook 

Oonable 

Aahmoie 

Cooley 

AsplnaU 

Corbett 

Ayrea 

Cmley 

Baring 

Cramer 

Bates 

CiiMilngham 

Battln 

Curtln 

Beckworth 

Curtis 

Bticher 

Dague 

Benxtett 

Davis,  WU. 

Berry 

Derwlnskl 

Bette 

Devlne 

Bolton 

Dole 

Bow 

Dom 

Bray 
Brock 

Dowdy 
Dowidng 

BroomfMd 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Clar- 

ence J.,  Jr. 

Edwarda,Ala. 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

EUswortb 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Everett 

Flndley 

Burieson 

Fisher 

Byrnes,  Wis 

Flynt 

Oabtil 

Pord.OeraldB 

Oallan 

Fountain 

King.  N.T. 

King,  Utah 

KoRMgay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Upsoomb 

Long,  La. 

McCIory 

MeCuUoeh 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Mabon 


Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlae 

Matthews 


Mlae 

Moore 

Morris 

Mosher 

Murray 

Mateher 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 


Adama 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annundo 
AdUey 
Bandatra 
Barrett 
BeU 

Bingham 
BlatnUc 
Bogga 
Boiand 
BoUlng 
Brademaa 
Brooks 
Brown  Calif. 
Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
OahUl 
Qameron 
Carey 
CeUer 
Olark 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Culver 
Daddailo 
Daniels 
Davis.  Oa. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Dow 
DulAl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edwards,  Oallf. 
Bdwaids,lA. 
Fallon 
Farbeteln 
Faraaley 
fttfnum 
FasoeU 
Pelghan 
Flno 
Flood 
FOgarty 
Foley 
Ford, 

WnUamD. 


Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Passman 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poege 

Poff 

Pool 

PtueeU 

Quia 

QuUlen 

Redlln 

Relfel 

IMnecke 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Blvers,  S.C. 

Roberte 

Boblson 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Bogera,Tex. 

RoQdebush 

Rumsfeld 

SattsrleU 

Baylor 

SchneebeU 

Scott 

occntt 

Selden 

SnrtTQT 

SUces 

Skublta 

Smith,  N.T. 
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OlUlgan 

Oonaales 

OrabowBkl 

Oray 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Orlffltha 

Bagen,CalU. 

Halpem 

BamUton 

Banley 

Banaen,  WaMi. 

Bathaway 

Bswklns 

Hechlw 

Helstoskl 

Blcks 

BoUfleM 

Holland 

Borton 

Boward 

Bungate 

Buot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joeleea 

Johneoo,  Calif 

Ksrsten 

Karth 

Kaetenmeler 

Kee 

KaUy 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluciynakl 

Krebs 

Knpferman 

Leggett 

l4>l».Md. 

Love 
McCarthy 


McDowtil 

MoFaU 

McOrath 

MeVlolHr 

Macdonald 


Frledel 

OaUagber 

Oarmata 

Olalmo 

Oibbona 


Uackay 

MSckte 

Madden 

Mamiaid 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moortiead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

MOrse 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Ne 


Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

StalbauM 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stepbene 

StubbleOeM 

Taloott  1 

Taylor 

Teag\M,  Cans. 

Teague.  Tex 

Thoanpson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wla. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Vtgorito 

Waggoaaer 

Walker.  N.MML 

Watklns 

Wataon 

Watti 

Wlitte,Uabo 

White,  Tax. 

Whlteoer 

Whltten 

WUlnaU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Toung 

Tounger 


Nix 

O'Brien      , , 

O-Hara.lXL-^ 

O-Hara.l0(ll 

O-NelU, 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

PoweU 

Prioe 

Pudnakl 

Race 


Held.  N.T. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Blkodss.Pa. 

Blveca.Ala*» 

Rodino 

Rogers,  ooio. 

Ronan 

Hoooey.Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush' 

Boybal 

Ryan 

BtOetmallt 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schlaler 

Schmldbai, 

Scbwelker 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Silk 


Smith, 

Staggan 

Stratton 

StdUvan 

Sweeney 


Tliomas 

Tbdd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

UdaU 

Ullman 

VanDeedln 

Tanlk 

Vivian 

Weltner 

Wots 

Wydler 

Tates 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTDTO — 83 


Burton.  Utah 
ClawBOn.  Del 


Oolmer 
Oocman 


dalaOazsK 
Dickinson 


iteis 


ite^dkES^IONAt  HicORl)^  MOUSE 


lartlaul^" 
<mrtUi7lte«». 


MmrUn, 
MUler 


MwaaM,Coio. 

WftBM.'BflUL. 

OUtMrt 

Banna  Morton 

Tfaniim.  T<t»h««   biom 
Himwi,  Iow»     Beld.  St. 
BarC^  Ronoallo 

Rooney,  M.T, 


1  .i   r    n        ■ 

SmltltOiav. 
Tbomiaoo.  M  J. 
ToU 

Wallur,  lltos. 
WhAUagr 

wmu      «';  ,  I 
WU«m. 
CbHtwH. 

tU  Xttt  amendment  ma  agreed  to. 
.  Hm  tllezk  announced  the  foDowinK 
pain: 
Onthl»T6te: 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utak  tor.  with  Ifr.  Boooty 
oif  Mew  Turk  ligalnit. 

ICr.  enMb  or  Oamornte  for.  with  Mr,  Ofl- 
bitart  acattut.  *, 

Mr.  Morton  for,  vtth  lib.  Tbompagn  jff 
Maw  Janar  acainat. 

Mk^iBaoMB  o<  Idalto  for.  with  Mr.i  Millar 


Mr.  DMkldaoa  for,  with  Mr.  Hanna  agalnat. 

Mr.  Wklkw  of  MlM^Mlppl  for,  with  Mr. 
MoaiMtlast. 

Mr.  Ranaan  ot  Iowa  for,  with  Mr.  Bnuia.aC 
Colorado  asalBBt. 

UntU  further  nc^loe: 

Mr.  Aablar  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Maaaa- 
ehuaetta. 
Mr.  ColSMr  with  Mr.  Bald  of  lUtnctfa. 
Mr.  Charlaa  H.  WUaon  with  Mr.  MaeOnKor. 
)Pr.fTUui«<  Tennaaaaa  with  Mr.  M»rtln  of 


Mr.  MaaUvwlth  Mr.  Brlanbom. 
Mr.  WUMaoM  wKh  Mr.  Wliallay. 

Mr.  WlUla  wtth  Mr.  ToU. 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Oormaa. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
aa  above  recorded. 

The  SPBAKJSK  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BCKT).'  Tlie  question  Is  on  the  amend- 
ment as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
queetton  Is  en  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bllL 

The  bin  was  (»tlered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  aad'was  read  the 
thlvdtJme. 

Tlie  S^BAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bllL 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
i^>eaker,  I  oOer  a  motloD  to  reeommit 
thetdU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teoipore.  IS  the 
gentleoian  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MABTIN  of  Nebraska.  Iam.M^. 
Speaker.      

Tlie  SFBAKER  pro  tempore.  Tbe  gen- 
tleman quaUfles. 

The  Clerk  will  rvorfc  the  motion  to 
reooBunlt. 

The  detk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  Manor  of  Nabcaakm  movas  that  tta 
bUl  HJki  MTU  ba  raooaalalttad  to  tha  Oaea- 
mlttaa  oil  Bttttcatlon  and  lAbor  with  Inatruc- 
tkna  Vit  zaport  tha  blU  baek  to  tha  Houaa 
forthwith  with  tha  foltowlag  amandmanta: 

Dalata  saottan  IDS.  aniltlad  "Agrtoultoral 
Brnployaaa*.  haglnnlng  on  Una  15.  paga  St. 
through  Itaa  14.  paga  8S. 

Dalata  aaeUon  90S.  antttlad  "Agrlo\iItural 
■Daployatp".  haglnnlng  on  Una  6,  page  87, 
through  ItaM  14.  paga  U. 

Dalata  aaoMtn  SOI.  antttlad  "Agrtooltural 
Bmployaair.  haglnntng  an  Una  18.  paga  47. 
through  Una  8.  paga  48. 

Dalata  aaetton  B01(o~).  haglnntng  on  Una 
4,  paga  86.  through  Una  17.  paga  56. 

On  paga  40.  llnaa  8  aal  4.  atrlka  out  tha 
worda  "(othsr  than  an  laduatry  daacrlbad 
m  aubaaotlon  (d)).* 

Oh  paga  40,  Una  6.  strtka  out  tha  word 
"tan-*  and  maart  tha  word  "twdva." 


On  paga  40.  Una  7,  atrlka  out  tha  word 
"forty-alglU"  ahd.lnaart  the  word  "ftfty- 
ate." 

On,  page  40,  Una  10.  atrlka  out  tha  word 
"employed"  and  Inaert  the  following:  "em- 
ployed: Provided,  That  In  any  place  of  em- 
ployment In  which  i-Aa  enmpttMS)  pro- 
yldad  In  thl*  ^ubaactlon  and  aubaectlon 
(d)  both  ai^ly.^  amj^yaaa,  the  numiber 
qC.fl^taowt  wprkwaaU  prorided  by  thla  aub- 
sectton  Shalt  np^  amfd  tan  In  any  nalendar 
year,  which  ahaJH  )i«  in  iaddlUon  to  the  ten 
exempt  workwa^  prorided  by  aubeectlon 

,0%  pag*  40.  lin^  11  through  page  41,  Une 
18,  atrlke  out  all  of  aubaectlon  (d)  and  Inaart 
the  foUowlng  new  aubaectlon  (d) : 
i>  '*td)  III  the.  aaaa  oi  an  employar  engaged 
tacV>e  IMrat  procaaalng  of  milk,  buUerml^ 
■^iptiy.  akUanfd  mUk,  or  cream  Into  dairy 
producta  OB  1^  the  oompreaalng  of  cotton,  or 
In  thf  procetfalng  bf  cdttooaeed.  or  In  the 
procSeantig  of  augar  be«U.  nigar  be«t  mohuaea, 
Bugarcane,  or  maple  oap,  into  sugar  (but  not 
refltiwa  augat)  or  Into  alrup,  tha  pvovMona 
of  aubaaetlon  (a)  iliaU  not  apply  to  hla  «m- 
ployaea  te  any  place  of  amploymant  where  ha 
la  ao  engaged:  imd  In  the  oaae  of  an  employer 
engaged  In  the  lliat  procaaelng  of ,  or  In  can- 
ning or  picking,  perlahable  or  Beaaonal  fr^sh 
frulta  or  Teget^lea,  or  In  the  flrat  procaaatng. 
Within  tha  area  of  produottoa  (aa  dMned  by 
the  eavetary),  ct  any  agrtcultural  or  hcrtt- 
cultuzal  eaDmiodl<9t  during  -»«r"»rt  opac»- 
tlona,  or  in  handling,  alaughtartng.  oc  dreaa- 
Ing  poultry  or  Uvwtock,  the  provlalona  of 
aubaectlon  (a) ,  duiing  a  period  or  periods  of 
not  more  than  ten  workweeks  in  the  aggre- 
gate In  any  calendar  year,  shall  not  apply 
to  his  employees  In  any  |riace  of  employment 
wbere  ha  Is  so  engaged." 

Mr.  MABTIN  of  Nebraska  (during 
reading  of  motion  to  recommit).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  motion  to  recommit  be  considered  as 
read.  I  explained  the  motion  eaiiler. 
It  eliminates  oompletely  the  coverage  In 
agriculture  through  the  amendment 
which  I  offered  on  yesterday,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  tMr.  GoomllI  In  regard  to  prooes- 
sors  as  contained  therein. 

TlM  SPEAKER  pro  tempcxe.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Hie 
question  Is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
noes  i4n>eared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  there 
werfr— yeas  167,  nays  132.  not  voting  sa, 
as  foUows: 

IBoUNo.115] 
YSAS— 167 


Abemethy 


,m. 

Andrews. 

Oeoffga  W. 
Andrews, 

qiBMi 
Andrews. 

R.Dak. 
Arends 

Ashmora 
Baling 
Battls 
Baekwqvth 


Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 

Brown,  Clar- 
enoe  J..  Jr. 
BroyhUl,B.C. 
BroyhllUVa. 


Burleaon 


Berry 


oauaway 

Carter 

Cedsrbarg 

Chamberlain 

Ckati^ 

Clancy 

Claraland 


Oonable 

Oooley 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtm 

Curtia 

Dagua 

DaTls,  Wis. 

DerwinsU 

Oerlne 

Dteklnaoa 

Dole 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dunoaa,  Thw. 

BdmondBon 

Bdwarda.Ala. 

■dwardi.La. 


Plndley 

Flahar 

Flynt 

TattL.  Oerald  R. 

Fountahi 

Ftelltttfiuyaen 

ruqua 

GatblDiPi 

Oettys 

OoodeU 

QrOBB 

Gnmey 

Began,  Oa. 

Haley 

HaU 

HaUeek 

Harsha 

Harrey,  lad. 

Harrey,  Ulch. 

H«b«rt 

H«nd< 

Berlong 


HutduaaMi 

Jannan 

Jennings 

Johnson,^ 

Jonsa 

Jones;  Ala. 

JaB«a,lSo. 

Jooea,  N.O. 

King,  N.T. 

lElncUtah 

Komasay 

Kuikel 

Laird 

Tianilp"''* 


Adama 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunalo 
AHUay 


Ayres 

Bandstra 

Barrett 

Batea 

Btfl 

Bennett 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bradsmaa 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Blown,  Cauf. 

Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

cahiu 

Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Oasey 
CeUer 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clerenger 
Cgi>elan 
Collier 
Ccnta 
Oonyara 
Corbett 
Okmley 
Culver 
Daddarlo 


Darts.  Oa. 

DaiWBon 

Delaney 

Daat 

Denton 

Digg. 

DtngeU 
Oooobua 

Dow     

Dulakl 

Dunean,  Otag. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

BdNvards.  OaUf . 

Bkworth 

Fallon 

Varbeteln 

Famdey 


lAngen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipaoomb 

Long,  La. 

MeOtory        ^ 

XcCuUdoh 

McBwen 

McMlUan 

Mahon 

MaiSh 

Martin,  Mebr. 

liathlaa 

Matthews 

May 

MUls 

Ifln/ihsU 

Mla« 

Morrtaon 

Murray 

Natcher 

NeUen 

Olsen.  Mont. 

CMeal.  Oa. 

Passman 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Poage 

PoS 

Pool 

Purcell 

QuiUen 

RelXel 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Bobiaon 

NATS— asa 

Pino 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford, 

wmiam  D. 
Raser 
Frtedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Oallagher 
Oarmata 
Olaimo 
Oibbona 
OllUgan 
Oonaalea 
Orabo^dd 
Gray 

Oreen,  Greg. 
Oreen,  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Onder 
OrUnths 
Drover 
Oubaer 
Hagen.  Calif. 
Halpam 
HamUton 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Heehler 
Helstoekl 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Hollaad 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Huot 
lehord 
Irwin 
Jaoobe 
Joelson 

Johaaoa,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Okla. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kaatenmeler 
Kee 
Keith 
KeUy 


Fasodl 
Feighan 


2^,  1966 

Bogers,Ra. 
Rogers,  l>»    : 
Roudebosh 
Rumafdd 
SatterfMd 
Schneebau 
Scott 
Selden 
'Shrlver 
Slkes 
Bkublta 
Smith.  N.T. 
Smith,  Va. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stanton 
steed 
Stephens 
Strattos 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor 

Teague,Tea. 

Thompson.  Tax. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Vlgorito 

Waggonnor 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whlttan 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Toxmg 


McDowdl 

McPaU 

McOrath 

McVlcker 

Manrtonsld 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

MaUlUrd 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 


Ifink 


Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

MorrU 

Morse 


Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  H.r. 

NedH 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.m. 

O'Hara,Mt0h. 

CKonaU 

Olson,  Minn. 

OVelll, 

Ottlnger 

Fitman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

PowcU 

Price 

Pudnskl 

Qule 

Race 

RandaU 

Redlln 

Rees 

Beld,V.T. 

Betnecke 

Resnlck 


Kt«c,oauf. 

Klrwan 

Klucsynskl 

Krebe 

Kupferman 

i<an«tt 

Xoag;Md. 
Love 

MoOarthy 
MaDada 


Rhodes,  n. 

Rivers,  AlsAa 

Rodlno 

Bagsrs,Oolo. 

Boaan 

Rooney.  Fa. 

Rosenthal 


Roybal 

Byan 

StOanMla 

St.  Cms 

ewrior 

gdaaar 


May  2d,  1966 


Schlaler 

Sclimldbsuser 

Scbvalker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

SieUss 

Slik 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Sttlbsum 

Sullivan 


Sweeney  ' 

Taloott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tenaer 

Thomaa 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Udall 

XJlUnan 

VanDeecUn 

Vanlk 


NOT  VOTINO-  -Ba 


Burton,  Utah 
Clsmon,  Del 
Colmer 
Oormsn 
delsOarza 
Srlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Erlns,  Tenn. 
OUbert 

Bsnien,  Idaho 


Hansen,  Iowa 

Hardy 

MaoOregor 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Maas. 

Miller 

Moeller 

Morton 

Moes 

Reld.  m. 

Honcaho 
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Vtvlan 
WaUcer,  N.  Max. 

WktOMT 

White,  ^iaho 

WtdMU 

WMr  : 
wught  . 
Wydlar   '  " 
Taasa'  '.'■• 

Tonngar 
Zablockl 


So  the  motion  to  reoqmmlt  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  pie  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

^Mth 


fct 


Mr.  Rooney 
,  with  Mr.  OU- 
t-  rans  of  Colora- 
ilth  Mr.  MUler 
for,  with  Mr. 


Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  for, 
of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California 
bert  against. 

Mr.  Morton  for,  with  Mr, 
do  against. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  for. 
igslnst. 

Mr.  Walker  of  Mlaslsslpp 
of  Tennessee  agalnat 

(Until  further  notice : 

Roetenkowskl  with  Mf .  Whalley. 
MoeUer  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Maaaachu- 
ntu.  I 

Ur.  Hamui  with  Mr.  Xrlenb  i^. 

Mr.  Tbompeon  of  New  Jen  a^  with  Mr.  Del 
ClawBon.  f 

Mr.  Cbarlee  H.  Wilson  with  fir.  Mac^regor. 

Ur.  Moss  with  Mrs.  Reld  o^  Illinois. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Martta  of  Alabama. 

Ifr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  ToU, 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  w*TV^»n  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  RoncaUo  with  Ut.  de  IS  Oaisa. 

The  result  of  the  vote 
as  above  recorded. 

"nie  SPEAKER.    The 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  FORD.  1 1  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  that  I  demand  the  yns  and  nasrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  opidered. 

The  question  was  take^;  and  there 
were— yeas  303.  nays  93,  aiMwered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  34,  aa  foil  jws: 


Rooney.  H.T. 
iRostenkowskl 
iSmlth.  Calif. 
;  Tbompeon,  N.J. 
TtJU 

I  Walker,  Miss. 
Whalley 
WUUaqos 
WUUs 
Wilson, 
Cbarlee  H. 


ijas  announced 
raestlon  Is  on 


Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson,  m. 


Tenn. 
Andiem, 

N.Dak. 
Annunato 
Arends 
Ashlirook 
Aduey 

*t|Tllll|l 

Ayiss 

Bandstia 
Sstmt 


(BoU  No.  119] 

YEAS— SOS 
Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boiling 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademaa 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  cailf. 
Brown,  Clar- 
enoe  J.,  Jr. 
Broyhiu,  B.C. 
Burke 

Burton,  Calif . 
Byrne,  Pa. 
OahUl 


Ssekwortb 
Sell 

Binaeu 

Jwy 


Vngbam 


Cameron 

Carey 

Carter 

OeUer 

Chambeitain 

Clancy 


^ark 
Olauaei^ 
DonH. 
iHeveiand 
<S8vanger 
(MUer 
Oonabla 
<k)nte 
Oonyera 

imv 

( ramer 
(!ulv«r 
'?'""' *«'t*'mn 


Itaddarto 

Iiahlela 

Iiavla,aa. 


Iielaney 

tent 
[  vnion 

[arwUMU'T!' 

[•vinar;3'::i    ... 
'r'PO!  r     JT.TT 


DlngeH/ 

Doivihe* 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dunean^  Oreg. 

Dwycr 

Dyal 

BAnxondson 

■dwaids,  cam . 

auswi^rth 

Brerett 

P^non 

FsTbsteto 

Famsiey 

Famum 

FuceU 

Fslghan 

Pino 

Hood 

Fogarty 

Fdley 

Ford,  Oerald  a. 

Ford, 

wnilamD. 
Praser 

FteUnghiiysen 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Pulton,  TBnn. 
flallagher 
Oarmata 
Olaimo 
Olbbons 
OUUgan 
Oonaalea 
OoodeU 
Orabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Oreen,  Pa. 
Oreigg 
Orider 
Orifflths 
Orover 
Oubser 
Hagen.  Calif. 
Hwlleck 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Hanley 
Hansen.  Wash. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

HUthaway 

Hawklna 

Hays 

Heehler 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

BoUfleld 

HoUand 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Howard 

Himgate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacoba 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jonas,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 


Kes 

IMth 

KeUy 

Keogb 

Klng.caUf. 

KlBg.N.Y. 

Kirwn 

Klucaynakt 

Xomegay 

Krebe 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Landram 

Latta 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Long,Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

MoDoweU 

McKwen 

McFaU 

McOrath 

Mevicker 

Maodonald 

Machen 

Mackay 


Madden 

MalUiard 

Mathiaa 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeda 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mise 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrla 

MorHaon 

Morse 

Mbaher 

MiUter 

Murphy.  ZU. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

03rlen 

O'Hara.IU. 

CHara.  Mich. 

OVonakl 

Olaen.Mont. 

Olaon,ltiim. 

O-Nem,!! 

Ottlnger 

Paasman 

Patman 

Patten 

FeUy 

Fspper 

Perklna 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

PoweU 

ftlce 

Pudaskl 

Quia 

Bace 

RandaU 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Andrewa. 

OeoigeW. 
Andrews^ 

Olenn 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bray 
Brock 

Broyhiu.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Callaway 
Casey 
Cederbsrg 
Chelf 
Oooley 
Curttn 
Curtia 


NATS— 03 

Dague 

Davis,  Wis. 
Dtoklnaon 
Dole 
Dom 


Held,  N.T. 

Relfel 

RelneAe 

Bmnlok 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Arm. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivera.  AJaaka 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  na. 

Honan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Byan 

Bi  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schlaler 

SchneebeU 

Schwelker 

Oecxeet  * 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Skublta 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Sprtnger 

Stafford 


Duncan,  Tenn. 

Bdwarda,Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Plndley 

Fisher 

nynt 

Mnmtaln 

Fuqua 

Oathlngs 

Oroas 

Oumey 

HagaB.aa. 

Haley 

HaU 

Harvey.  Xhd. 

atbert 

Henderaon 


Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stiatton 

SulUvan 

Sweeney 

Taloou 

Taylor 

Teague,  OaUf . 

Tenaer 

Thomas 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

Ullman 

VanDeeilln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Max. 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

WldnaU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wour 

Wright  " 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yatea 

Young 

Younger 


Herlong 

HuU 

HuteUnaon 

Jarman 

Jones,  Mb. 

Jones,  N.C. 

KUig.Utah 

Kunkel 

Langen 

Lennon 

McClocy 

McMUlan 

Mahon 


Martin.  Nebr. 

Matthews 

Murray 

Hatcher 

Nalsen 

Olfeal.Oa. 

Poage 

PoS 

Pool 


PuroaU 
QuUlen 
Rivers,  B.C. 
Robarta 
Rogers.  Tex. 
Boudebtnh 
Bumifeld 
Sattcrfleld 


;t.:o 


1/  .   H'- 


rtnilth.  Va.         Waggonnar     ' 
Stephens  Watktna 

StubUsAeld      Wataon 
Teague.  Tex.      Watta  >> 

TlMmpaon.  TscWhlttan 
Thnmann,  Wis. 

ANSWBBXD  "PRBSKNT"— 1 

Oattya 


NOT  VOTINO— S4 


Burton,  Utah 

Claw8on.Del 

Oohelaa 

Colmer 

Coiman 

delaOaiza 

Brienbom 

■vans,  Colo. 

■vlna,Tann. 

OUbert 

TTsnsoTi,  r^^h" 


Hansen,  Iowa 
Hardy 
MaoOregor 
Martin.  Ala. 
Martin.  Maaa. 
MUler 
IfoeUer 
Morton 


m. 

BonoaUo 
Booney,  N.t. 


Bostenkowskl 

Slkes 

Smith.  Calif.     < 

Thnmpaon.  H,^, 
ToU 

walker.  Mlaa,  '; 
WhaBay  " 

WUllama 
Wtllls 
WUaon. 
.OhaitaaB.  in 


the  foUowlnt 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Morton  for,  with  Mr.  Burton  of  UMh 
agalnat. 

Mr.  Booney  ot  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Walker  of  Mlaalaalppl  agalnat. 

Mr.  Xvana  for,  wtthlHr.  filkaa  aipdnat. 

Mr.  OUbert  for.  with  Mr.  Oettys  against.  . 

Mr.  Roatankowaki  for,  with  Mr.  amith  <tf 
California  against. 

Mr.  Thompaoii  of  New  Jersey  for.  with  Mr. 
Hanaen  of  Idaho  against. 

Until  further  notice: 


Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
aon. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 


MUler  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Hardy  with  Mr.  MaoOregor. 

Moaa  wlthMr.  MarUn  of  Maasachuaetta^ 

Evlns  of  Tenneaaae  with  Mr.  Brlenboca. 

MoeUer  '<rlth  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabanuk. 

Charlea  H.  WUaon  with  Mr.  Dal  Claw*: 

Oohalan  with  Mrs.  BaM  at  nilnola. 

Hansen  of  lown  with  Mr.  Banna. 

WUllama  wtlth  Mr.  ToU. 

Corman  with  Mr.  WUUs. 

CoUnar  with  Mr.  Bonoallo.  ' 


Mr.  CARTER  changed  his  vots  flrom 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  OETTTS.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  I  have  » 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  fnm.  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilskst].  If  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  Z 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vota  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


OBNERAL  IJBAVE  TO  BXtlSrb 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unaai- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  b«  given 
6  days  in  which  to  revise  and  <tT*end 
their  rmaarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

Tb»  8PSAEXR.  Is  there  ob  jactton  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn> 
sylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  leav> 
Ing,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  would 
Uke  to  thank  the  membeishlp  of  th» 
House  for  their  very  courteous  treatment 
and  their  kindness  throughout  a  day  of 
turmoil  on  this  bUL 

I  would  also  like  to  make  the  an- 
nouncement that  with  the  aid  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Tin- 
nol8  [Mr.  CoLun],  which  we  are  gTat»- 
ful  for.  the  coverage  Is  now  appraadh 
mately  7,690,000  persons. 
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PROVIDINO   FOR    AN    ADDITIONAL 
CliKEiK  FOR  ALL  HOUSE  MEMBERS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  offer  a  privileged  reeolutlon 
(H.  Res.  855)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Baa.  866 


Keaolved,  ITiat,  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  flnt  month  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  adoption  of  this  resolution,  there  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  such 
cuma  aa  may  be  neceaaary  to  Ineieass  the 
basic  clerk  hire  allowance  of  each  Member 
and  the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Bloo  by  an  additional  $7,600  per  anniun,  and 
each  fueh  Member  and  Resident  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  entitled  to  one  clerk  In  addi- 
tion to  those  to  which  he  Is  otherwise  en- 
titled. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Une  7.  strike  out  "$7,600"  and  Insert 
"$7,000". 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  I^peaker,  this  res- 
olution la  a  very  simple  one. 

House  Resolution  855  provides  for  an 
Increase  in  the  basic  clerk  hire  allowance 
of  $7,000  per  aimum  and  authority  for 
one  additional  clerk  for  each  Member 
of  the  House  of  Repre|pntatlves. 

At  the  present  time  each  Member 
representing  a  district  of  less  than 
500,000  population  has  a  basic  clerk  hire 
allowance  of  $25,000  per  annum,  and 
may  employ  not  more  than  10  clerks. 
Under  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 855.  this  Member  will  have  a  basic 
clerk  hire  allowance  of  $32,000  per  an- 
num and  may  employ  not  more  than 
11  clerks. 

For  those  Members  having  a  con- 
stltuenoy  over  500,000  population,  the 
basic  clerk  hire  allowance  is  $27,500  per 
annum  and  not  more  than  11  clerks  may 
be  employed.  Under  the  provisions  of 
Hooae  Resolution  855,  this  Member  will 
have  a  basle  clerk  hire  allowance  of 
$34,600  per  annum  and  may  employ 
not  more  than  12  clerks. 

Itr^HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  goi- 
tleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  RUEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  amireciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man, the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, realizes  that  this  Is  a  portion  of 
the  bill  that  we  submitted  under  House- 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  2  on 
the  Joint  reorganization  of  the  Congress 
and  related  agencies.  If  so.  has  that 
been  taken  into  consideration? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  No.  it  has  not,  but  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  once  that  rec- 
ommendation Is  made  and  we  can  fit  the 
language  into  a  blD  that  would  be  agree- 
able to  the  members  of  our  committee, 
we  will  ooiudder  It  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity. 

Mr.  HAUi.  I  want  to  assure  the  gen- 
tlNnan  from  Maryland  our  committee 
has  no  operational  Jurisdiction.  It  can 
only  recommend. 


Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Right  Once  we  get 
the  recommendation,  we  will  certainly 
give  it  consideration. 

BCr.  HALL.  The  marked  up  portion 
of  the  bill  for  the  resolution  that  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  uses  the  term. 
Mr.  Speaker,  "an  additional  employee  to 
be  known  as  a  legislative  assistant."  I 
see  nothing  in  this  that  would  limit  the 
use  of  these  additional  fimds  that  are 
provided  by  House  Resolution  855  for 
any  purpose.  Nor  would  it  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Monber  as  far  as  ad- 
ditional staffing  is  concerned  or  person- 
nel vacancies  are  concerned? 

Mr.  FRSEDEL.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  is  this  amend- 
ment related  to  any  other  personnel 
changes  or  any  other  procedure  over 
which  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration has  Jurisdiction,  or  does  it  have 
to  do  with  a  change  in  the  basic  pay  and 
gross  pay? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  It  Is  stipulated  for 
basic  personnel  pay. 

Mr.  HAT  J..  So  this  is  considered  as 
basic  pay? 

This  is  simply  an  additional  $7,000 
premium  out  of  the  contingency  fund, 
until  otherwise  provided  by  law  that  any 
Member  or  the  Resident  Delegate  from 
Puerto  Rico  could  use  it  as  they  see  fit 
as  well  as  one  additional  vacancy. 

Mr.  FRIEDELk  That  is  true,  but  on 
the  other  hand  if  the  Member  does  not 
need  it,  he  would  not  have  to  take  it.  It 
will  not  go  in  his  pocket.  It  is  not  used 
ataU. 

Mr.  HATJi  I  want  the  record  to  be 
crystal  clear  that  I  am  not  in  (^posi- 
tion  to  the  principle  of  this  bill.  I  think 
that  many  of  the  Members  need  this  and. 
in  fact,  the  recommendation  was  going 
to  come  out  of  the  CcMnmittee  on  Joint 
Organization  of  Congress  unanimous^, 
in  my  opinion,  insofar  as  we  can  tell.  It 
is  regrettable  that  they  have  printed  per- 
haps a  bill  that  might  have  been  better 
worded,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee.  The  committee  has  been 
holding  these  hearings  for  now  almost 
2  years  and  shall  come  forward  with  a 
rule.  I  certainly  appreciate  the  direct 
action  and  I  understand  the  effective 
date  as  written  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  VIOORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PltlEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  VigoritoI. 

Mr.  VIOORITO.  I  will  ask  the  genUe- 
man  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Frixdzl]  if 
during  the  89th  Congress  an  additional 
clerk  was  not  allowed,  and  there  was 
an  additional  clerk  allowance  provided 
for  in  the  89th  Congress? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  VIGORrrO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect, last  summer  did  not  we  have  an 
additional  student  trainee  allowed  for 
our  offices? 

Mr.  nUEDEL.  That  had  nothing  to 
do  with  this  whatsoever. 

Mr.  ViaORrrO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  this  resolution  will  be  defeated  aiKl 
that  it  will  come  up  on  the  regvJar 
calendar. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  this  is  a  privileged  resolution  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  and  it  is  in  order  when 
called  up.    The  matter  is  privileged. 

Mr.  VIOORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRncraii.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  moves  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  cm 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  coaaaaittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Jonis  of  Mis- 
souri), there  were — ayes  221,  noes  10. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GE3fERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  resolution  Just 
passed.  

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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LEOI8LATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objbctlfln 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adclng  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  the  program  for  the  rest 
of  the  we^  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  BCr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  we  have  finished  the 
legislative  business  for  this  week. 

We  will  meet  tomorrow  and  following 
the  announcement  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram for  next  week,  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the .  House  adjourn  over 
until  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislative  program 
for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  Memorial  Day — ^no  sessloa 

Tuesday:  H.R.  9167,  narcotics  addict 
rehabilitation,  open  rule,  3  hours*  debate. 

Wednesday:  S.  2950,  defense  procure- 
ment authorization  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  open  rule,  4  hours'  debate,  waivlDC 
points  of  order. 

Thursday:  S.  1357,  Ball  Reform  AtX 
of  1066,  open  rule.  2  hours'  debate; 
HJl.  14050.  Library  Services  and  Cod- 
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structlon  Act  Amendme  i  ts  oi  19M,  open 
nit,  2  hours'  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  a:noimcement  Is 
made  subject  to  the  usual  reservation 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time,  and  any  ifUrther  program 
vUl  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  disti  vuished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hiii'sl  has  Just  ad- 
vised me  that  he  has  aiout  25  printing 
resolutions  which,  of  course,  are  priv- 
ileged and  which  will  b^ 
day  next  week. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVEI . 
NEXT 


iiout  objection, 


Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr. 

unanimous  consent  that|< 

adjourns  tomorrow,  it  fi^oum  to  meet 

onTuesdsiynext. 

The  SPEAKER.     Wi 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objectloii. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Sccaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  arid  I  shall  not 
object,  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  thinks  It  will  take  an 
extension  of  the  CoNGRf:BsiONAL  Record 
to  take  care  of  all  the  extensions  of  re- 
marks on  the  resolution,  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tli0re  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  si^tleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objectloii. 


called  up  some 


TO  TUESDAY 


l^peaker,  I  ask 
'  vhen  the  House 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BX7SINES8 
DISPENSED  ^  \  TTH 


Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr 
unanimous  consent  that 
order  under  the  Calenf^: 
rule  may  be  dispensed 
day  next. 

The  SPEAKER, 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objectiot 


CADET  MARTIN 


Speaker.  I   ask 

jthe  business  In 

r  Wednesday 

on  Wednes- 


irth 


Witl  ibut  objection,  it 


J.  WAU3H 


ir,  on  February 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  andiextend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecttMi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objeotii 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Sl 
21, 1966.  Cadet  Martin  jl  Iwalsh,  a  mem 
ber  of  the  class  of  1966  k  the  U.S.  Mill 
tary  Academy,  lost  his  lift  in  an  automo- 
bile accident.  I  had  aj^nointed  him  to 
West  Point  In  the  belief  |  that  he  would 
make  an  outstanding  o: 
his  record  during  his  yei 
Indicated  he  would  be 
men.  Cadet  lieutenant,  president  of  the 
Cadet  Astronomy  Cluh|,  good  athlete, 
Martin  Walsh  was  a  you^g  man  who  ex- 
emplified the  best  in  American  youth. 
He  was  respected  and  ^dmired  by  his 
classmates.  He  was  entering  upon  a  ca- 
"•eer  of  public  service  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  dedicated  father,  EkiUp  J.  Walsh, 
who  rose  from  the  rank  i  to  become  the 


icer.  Certainly 
at  West  Point 
leader  among 


chief  of  detectives  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  record 
he  made  and  profoundly  saddened  by  the 
tragedy.  To  his  parents  and  brothers 
and  sisters  I  extend  my  heartfelt  grief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  RscoRO  "General  Orders  No.  42"  is- 
sued by  the  Superintendent  of  the  U.S. 
Militanr  Academy  on  February  23, 1966: 

Heasqcasters, 
vs.  MiUTAKT  AcADurr, 
West  Point.  N.T.,  Febniary  23, 19e6. 

Oknzeal  Okokhs  No.  42:  Annoumcxicxnt  or 
Dkatb 

It  Is  my  solemn  duty  to  announce  the 
death  of  Cadet  Martin  Joseph  Walsh,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Claims  of  1966.  United  States  Corpe 
of  Cadets,  which  occurred  ets  a  result  of  an 
automobile  accident  at  Highland  Falls,  Mew 
York  on  22  February  1966. 

The  late  Cadet  Walsh  was  bom  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  PbUlp  J.  Walsh  on  11  March  1946  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  lived  there  before 
entering  the  Military  Academy.  He  grad- 
uated from  LaSalle  Academy,  New  York,  New 
York,  after  transferring  from  Saint  Mary's 
High  School,  North  East,  Pennaylvania.  Dur- 
ing these  years  he  was  active  in  Boy  Scouts, 
attaining  the  rank  of  First  Class  Scout  with 
Our  Lady  of  Angels  Parish  lYoop  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Cardinal,  the  LaSalle 
Academy  newspxkper.  He  was  offered  a  New 
York  Regents  State  Scholarship  to  attend  a 
college  of  his  choice  in  New  York  State  but 
elected  Instead  to  enter  West  Point. 

Cadet  Walsh  was  appointed  as  a  Congres- 
sional Competitor  by  Representative  Wn.Li*M 
F.  Rtan  of  the  New  York  20th  Congressional 
District  In  1062.  Diirlng  his  three  and  a  half 
years  at  West  Point  he  was  an  active  par- 
ticipant In  the  Rugby,  Sky  Diving,  aind 
French  Clubs,  the  Dialectic  Society  and  the 
Cadet  Catholic  Choir,  tast  Fall  he  was 
chosen  to  be  President  of  the  Cadet  Astron- 
omy Club,  an  activity  in  which  he  was  an 
active  participant  for  two  preceding  years. 
He  was  a  permanent  Cadet  Corporal  during 
his  Second  Class  Year  serving  as  a  squad 
leader.  Cadet  Walsh  was  appointed  a  Cadet 
Lieutenant  and  served  as  a  Platoon  Leader 
during  his  First  Class  Year. 

Throughout  the  period  he  was  at  West 
Point,  Cadet  Walsh  exemplified  the  highest 
qualities  of  manhood.  In  every  endeavor 
and  activity  he  displayed  a  deep  sense  of 
duty,  a  high  moral  code,  outstanding  appear- 
ance, pride  and  bearing,  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  encourage  and  assist  others.  His  love  of 
West  Point  and  complete  acceptance  of  the 
motto  of  the  Military  Academy  singled  him 
out  early  as  a  future  officer  of  high  potential. 
The  qualities  of  courage.  Integrity,  bearing, 
enthusiasm  and  imselflshness  which  he  epit- 
omized will  perpetviate  his  memory  In  the 
minds  of  those  with  whom  he  came  In  con- 
tact and  will  serve  to  Inspire  them  through- 
out their  careers.  He  Is  truly  a  son  of  West 
Point,  and  the  United  States  MUltary  Acad- 
emy will  always  be  proiid  to  claim  him  as 
such. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  the  parents,  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  late  Cadet  Walsh  the  sin- 
cere and  profound  sympathy  of  all  the 
aOcen,  cadets  and  other  members  of  this 
command.  His  death  will  be  mourned  by 
all  who  have  known  him  as  a  great  loss  to 
them  personally  and  to  the  military  pro- 
fession. 

Distribution:  A.  B,  D,  M. 

D.  V.  BnrNKTT, 
Major  General.  USA, 

Superintendent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoBs  an  article  from  the  Pointer 


View  at  West  Point  from  the  Issue  of 
February  25: 

[From  the  Pointer  View,  Feb.  36.  1066] 

FuKBAL  Smvicn  Hxld  ro«  Wbbt  Podit 
Caoit 

Approximately  seventy  mamben  of  tke 
Corpe  of  Cadets  participated  this  morning  In 
funeral  services  In  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  for  Cadet 
Martin  J.  Walsh,  who  was  killed  In  a  oar 
accident  in  Highland  Falls  Monday  night. 

The  accident  occurred  when  the  vehlcl*  he 
was  driving  faUed  to  negotiate  a  turn  on 
South  Main  St.  and  struck  a  wall  and  utlUty 
pole.  Injured  In  the  accident  were  First 
Classmen  Juel  O.  Droubay  and  Floyd  C. 
Culhane  Jr.  Both  cadets  were  admitted  to 
the  Poet  hospital. 

Cadet  Walsh,  20,  was  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1966. 

A  Solemn  Requiem  Mass  was  offered  at 
10  a.m.  this  morning  at  Our  Lady  of  Per- 
petual Help  Church,  59th  St.  and  Fifth  Ave., 
Brooklyn.  The  Mass  was  followed  by  In- 
terment with  fuU  military  honors  at  St. 
John's  Cemetery  in  Brooklyn.  Pallbearers 
were  eight  members  of  Cadet  Walsh's  com- 
pany, E-1. 

oaAVsatTx  catEMOifm 

Participating  in  the  graveslte  ceremonies 
were  the  1st  Regiment  Color  Guard,  a  48- 
man  cadet  honor  guard,  and  a  cadet  firing 
party.  A  bugler  from  the  USMA  Band 
sounded  taps. 

All  first  classnun  In  Co.  K-1  participated  In 
the  ceremonies.  Commander  of  the  cadet 
honor  guard  was  Cadet  Gerald  T.  CeoU. 

Cadet  Walah  la  survived  by  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Phillip  J.  Walah,  and  seven  brothers 
and  sisters,  all  of  Brooklyn. 

Cadet  Waldh  was  appointed  to  West  Point 
by  Rep.  Wjluam.  F.  Rtak  In  1062.  The  Flnt 
Classman  had  served  as  president  of  the 
Astronomy  Club  and  participated  In  the  Sky- 
diving, Rugby  and  Spanlah  Clubs  and  the 
Information  DetaU.  He  had  selected  Ar- 
tlUery  as  his  branch  upon  graduation  in 
June. 

Cadet  Walsh's  father  Is  chief  of  detectives 
In  the  New  York  City  PoUoe  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  also  a  most 
moving  article  written  by  Jimmy  BresUn 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
Febniary  25: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  fW>. 
2fi.  1066] 

Pmn.  Walsh's  Oancr 

(By  Jimmy  Breslln) 

Four  years  ago,  the  ClvU  Service  exams 
for  Congressman  Williaic  Ftttb  Ryan's  ap- 
pointment to  West  Point  turned  up  two 
candidates  who  were  about  equal  on  paper. 
Rtait,  to  handle  the  thing  the  right  way,  had 
both  of  them  take  another  competitive  exam, 
given  by  the  academy.  The  bigger  of  the 
two  boys  Rtan  had  sent,  Martin  Walsh,  who 
was  Just  over  the  age  limit  of  17,  had  the 
higher  mark.  Rtan  promptly  appointed 
Martin  Walsh  to  the  class  of  cadets  entering 
the  academy  In  1062. 

It  was  the  blggeat  thing  ever  to  happen  to 
Phil  Walsh,  the  boy's  father.  Phil  was  one 
of  the  top  Inspectors  on  the  New  York  PoUoe 
Department,  which  was  a  lot  ftuther  than 
he  ever  thought  he  would  get  In  life.  Phil 
Walsh's  father  came  over  here  from  Ireland 
and  he  was  a  trolley  car  conductor  In  Brook- 
lyn. PhU  went  to  a  buslneas  high  sohool. 
very  few  Walshes  In  his  part  of  Brooklyn 
thought  of  college  In  the  "SOs,  and  he  started 
out  as  a  stenograplMr.  A  year  later,  he  took 
the  police  test.  He  moved  up  quickly  In  the 
force.  But  everything  In  his  life  ran  second 
to  the  fact  he  coiild  grab  you,  and  tell  you 
very  qiOetly,  "The  kid's  In  Weet  Point.  Did 
you  ever  think  you'd  see  the  day  wtien  a  guy 
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:Jlto  m*.  vtth  •  troIl«7.eu>  «eaduatar  for  a 
tethar,  oould  mj  a  ttalac  Ilk*  tbatr* 

Xvan  wlMn  tbey  mad*  PtiU  WaJah  tha  ohtof 
of  dataettvaa  fat  New  Totk.  all  be  wantad  to 
talk  aboat  waa  hla  boy. 

"Tbe  eblef  wanta  to  aae  yon,"  a  detaottfe 
aaUt  in  tba  baUwaj  of  PoUea  Haadquartan 
ondajrlaatfaX. 

Walab  waa  rtanrtli^  In  taia  oOca.  "Tou 
vera  orer  In  Viet  Ham?"  be  MM  to  bla  Tlaitar. 

nrail  me  wbat  Ifa  Ilka.  I  lot  tbe  boy  In 
bla  laat  year  at  WoaC  Point.  Hall  be  going 
eirar  tbore  aoon.  X  guaea." 

"Xt'a  a  bad  plaoe  for  anybody  to  go  to." 

A  VaOTTS  FATZDBI 

'Yeah,  but  be  wanta  to  go."  Walsb  said. 
"He  doean't  know  any  other  way  but  to  go. 
He's  an  engineer  and  they  could  be  sending 
blm  for  further  study  maybe,  but  he  already 
put  In  for  Viet  Nam.  He  wante  to  go  with 
the  bunch  In  his  class.  Why  shouldn't  he? 
He  owes  It  to  the  country." 

The  father's  eyes  were  shining.  "Hell  only 
be  31  when  he  graduates.  Most  of  them 
bave  a  year  of  college  or  a  couple  of  years  In 
awTloe  before  they  enter  the  academy,  you 
Know.  ICarty,  be  made  It  right  In  from  hlgb 
acbool.  That's  something,  having  a  kid  that 
young  getting  through.  Ob.  you  don't  know 
bow  I  feel  about  it." 

Three  weeks  ago,  MarUn  Walsh,  a  cadet 
lieutenant  of  Company  E-l,  his  marks  fli^, 
bis  military  record  excellent,  received  per- 
mlaalon  to  have  a  car  on  the  grounda.  It  la 
a  new  pottcy  at  Weat  Point.  The  graduating 
class  la  aUowed  can  for  the  laat  three  months 
of  school. 

"He  oaUed  me  up  and  says  be  wanta  an 
MO."  Phil  aald.  "WeU.  he's  going  to  bave  It. 
I'll  make  sure  of  that.  XT  he'k  going  to  Vlat 
Mam.  be  rates  a  car." 

<  There  was  a  loan  taken  out.  and  a  1964 
red  MO  bought.  On  the  weekend,  the  boy 
came  down  and  picked  up  the  car.  Martin 
Walab  bad  tbe  car  for  a  week  at  West  Point. 
Then,  oa  Monday  night,  b«  was  driving  two 
other  cadets  ba<A  to  tbe  academy  from  tbe 
town  of  Highland  Palls  In  time  for  midnight 
ebaok.  They  bad  30  mlnutsa  to  make  It. 
nie  car  was  going  around  a  curve  when  It 
went  out  of  control.  It  shot  across  the  road 
Into  a  heavy  utility  pole.  The  steering  wheel 
aaapped  off  and  klUed  Oadet  Martin  Walsh. 

It  was  about  three  in  the  morning  when 
tbe  phone  woke  up  Phil  Walsh.  It  was  some- 
body from  the  police  communications  bureau 
telling  him  that  people  were  coming  over  to 
the  house  tQ_see  him  on  busl.iess,  Phil  Walsh 
didn't  think  anything  of  It.  When  the  door- 
bell rang,  he  went  to  It  ready  to  talk  about 
aome  crime.  When  he  opened  the  door. 
Msgr.  J.  P.  Moore,  the  Catholic  chaplain  at 
Weet  Point,  was  standing  there  with  an  Army 
oOlcer  and  a  cadet  who  was  a  friend  of  Martin 
Walsh's.  They  were  standing  there  and  tell- 
Ing  blm  that  his  son  was  dead. 

iMt  night.  Cadet  Martin  Walsh  was  in  a 
caaket  In  tbe  Schaefer  Funeral  Home  on  43d 
St.  and  Pourth  Ave.  In  Brooklyn.  He  was 
In  hla  full  dress  uniform,  with  the  polished 
breast  plate  gleaming  m  the  candlelight  and 
a  red  aaab  tied  around  the  waist.  Some  big 
off-duty  cop  was  kneeling  down  and  looking 
at  PbU  Walsh's  boy.  When  the  big  cop  got 
up  be  wa«  crying  out  loud. 

This  monUng,  at  10  a.m..  there  will  be  a 
BOlemn  reqtUem  mass  for  Cadet  Martin  Walsh 
at  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Htip  Church  m 
Brooklyn.  A  Weat  Point  honor  guard  will 
accompany  the  body  to  St.  John's  Cemetery 
to  Qtieena,  Then  they'U  bury  the  kid,  and  a 
Vood  pleoe  of  an  oM  detecttve's  heart  with 
tabn. 


WS  ARE  ONB  NATION 

:  Mr.  BAKEUrrr.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  uk 
unuUmous  oonaeiU  to  Addresi  the  House 
for  1  hour  and  to  revlae  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


Tfae  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Pennayhranla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  80  years 
ago  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  placed  on 
liberty  island  In  New  Toi*  harbor  and 
dominates  that  door  to  our  country.  Ota 
Nation  was  Just  a  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury old  at  that  time.  Engraved  in  that 
monument  to  liberty  is  the  famous  poem, 
"The  New  Colossus"  by  Emma  Lazarus 
with  the  most  remembered  lines: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
Tour  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free, 
Tbe  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-toet  to 
me, 
I  lift  my  lamp  bealde  the  golden  door. 

These  lines  depict  the  heritage  of  our 
country,  for  from  the  beginning,  we  have 
been  a  nation  of  immigrants,  coming 
from  many  lands,  with  differing  customs, 
languages,  attitudes  and  beliefs.  For 
more  than  200  years,  before  we  became 
a  nation,  they  came  to  these  shores  from 
every  comer  of  the  world  seeking  oppor- 
tunity and  freedom. 

It  was  that  desire  for  opportunity  and 
freedom  which  gave  rise  to  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  in  1776.  And  It  was 
in  this  document,  that  was  set  forth  the 
cherished  principle  "that  all  men  are 
created  equal."  For  generations,  it  can 
be  said,  these  were  fine  words,  an  excel- 
lent statement  of  prlnc^le— but  in  ac- 
tuality, in  the  every  day  of  living  It  was 
not  practiced.  The  rights  and  privileges 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  Intended  to 
make  all  men  equal,  were  also  Just  words 
for  far  too  many  years.  It  is  only  in 
this  day  and  age  that  affirmative  actions 
have  been  taken  and  our  Constitution 
Interpreted  to  give  life  and  meanhig  to 
those  words. 

Proudly  it  can  now  be  said,  that  more 
has  been  done  in  the  past  few  years,  to 
make  aU  men  equal,  than  was  done  in  the 
more  than  150  years  before.  The  Con- 
gress has  enacted  laws,  the  President  has 
issued  Executive  orders,  having  the  ef- 
fect of  laws,  and  the  courts  have  ren- 
dered decisions  to  make  the  Constitution 
a  living,  meaningful  document.  Now 
more  than  ever  before  actions  are  being 
taken  to  secure,  as  the  noble  phrase  con- 
tained in  the  preamble  to  our  Constitu- 
Uon  proclaims:  "the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

But  let  us  not  be  deceived  or  lulled  into 
a  state  of  complacency — let  us  not  be 
naive  or  overcome  with  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction. We  have  only  taken  the  first 
step.  In  this  land,  which  we  proclaim 
as  the  "land  of  the  free,"  we  must  be  ever 
mindful  of  possible  abuses  of  the  basic 
freedoms  set  forth  in  the  Constitution. 
There  are  those,  using  constitutional 
principles  and  our  cherished  heritage, 
who  would  deny  to  minorities  the  rights 
and  privileges  that  we  hold  to  be  un- 
alienable. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  holocaust  which 
consumed  Europe  not  too  long  ago  with 
the  loss  of  11  million  lives,  Including  6 
milUon  Jews,  which  was  started  by  a 
small  group  of  ultra-nationalists  who 
controlled  almost  all  of  Europe  before  the 
free  world  could  bring  about  its  downf aU. 
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And  3ft  years  later  we  find  again  tbe  rise 
of  ultranatlonalism  and  n«o-Naiism  In 
many  parts  of  Europe,  the  lUddle  East 
and  Latin  America.  We  also  find  in 
Russia  ft, national  policy  of  government 
designed  .  to  destroy  a  people  whose 
heritage  and  culture  goes  back  for 
oenturlea. 

One  has  merdbr  to  pick  up  the  news- 
papers or  check  with  any  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  organizations  that  are  involved 
in  the  quest  for  liberty  and  freedom,  and 
concerned  with  the  dignity  and  rights 
of  man,  to  learn  that  the  evil  octopus  of 
hatred,  bigotry  and  Intolerance  rears  Its 
ug)y  hflpd  and  runs  at  large  to  wrap  its 
tentacles  about  the  innocent  and  unsus- 
pecting; to  learn,  that  many  are  still 
being  denied  their  equal  rights  because 
of  race,  color,  or  creed;  to  learn,  that 
racism,  anti-Semitism,  neonazism,  and 
other  threats  exist  to  deny  us  the  great 
freedoms  we  all  seek  to  enjoy. 

These  threats  come  from  a  number  of 
quarters:  they  come  from  the  far  right 
as  well  as  the  far  left;  they  come  from 
the  ultranationallsts  and  other  so-called 
patriotic  organizations.  And  I  question 
their  use  of  the  term  "patriotic."  They 
would  use  the  rights  and  privileges  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  to  deny  others 
those  same  rights  on  an  equal  basis. 

One  can  learn  of  the  burning  of  crosses 
on  the  grounds  of  various  churchs  and 
synagogues  and  at  the  homes  of  religious 
leaders  and  officials.  Such  activities  are 
no  longer  limited  to  any  particular  area 
of  the  country,  but  can  take  place  next 
door  or  in  your  own  backyard.  One  can 
learn  of  the  desecration  and  defacing  of 
synagogues,  churches  and  reUglous  com- 
munity centers  in  almost  any  section  ol 
the  country.  These  activities  are  the 
works  of  those  who  seek  to  destroy  the 
very  foundation  of  our  constitutional 
system.  They  violate  everything  that  is 
decent  in  man. 

But  these  are  only  the  more  overt  of 
such  activities.  The  more  subtle  forms 
of  hatred,  bigotry,  and  intolerance  have 
existed  for  many,  many  years  in  eveiy 
quarter  of  our  country.  Discrimi- 
nation In  employment;  discrimination  In 
education;  and  discrimination  in  hous- 
ing to  nientlon  but  a  few.  While  local. 
State,  and  the  Federal  governments 
work  away  at  removing  the  barriers  to 
such  efforts.  In  the  past  such  groups 
equality  there  are  still  those  who  oppose 
generally  have  been  disconnected  and 
their  activities  considered  to  be  workings 
of  a  few  crackpots.  Today,  however,  we 
find  more  and  more  evidence  of  mutual 
support,  particularly  among  the  right- 
wing  radical  elements  in  this  country. 

The  recent,  more  insidious  activities 
of  the  ultraconservatlve,  rightwlng 
radical  elements  have  been  the  infiltra- 
tion and  takeover  of  one  of  our  great 
national  political  organizations.  Within 
the  past  few  years  we  have  seen  what  can 
happen  to  a  political  party  in  this  coun- 
try. Prior  to  the  1964  Republican  con- 
vention  many  of  the  ultraconservatlve. 
rightwlng  young  Republicans  Joined  a 
group  called  the  "Young  Americans  for 
Freedom."  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  Republican  nomination  for 
President  for  a  candidate  of  their  own 
choosing.  In  this  they  were  successful 
and  Uie  control  of  the  GOP,  for  the  most 
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part,  has  fallen  into  tbq  hands  of  the 
ultraconservatlve  elemen  i$,  who  are  even 
to  the  right  of  that  f  ormnr  candidate. 

These  elements  have  pontinued  Uielr 
efforts  and  activities  tq^take  over  the 
various  segments  of  thait  party.  The 
most  brazen  of  th^e  recently  took  place 
In  California  where  the  Voung  Republi- 
cans elected  three  top  officers,  who  are  ac- 
knowledged and  admittedjmembers  of  an 
ultranatlonalistic  organuatkm.  These 
three  boasted  of  this  membership  in 
their  campaign  for  offlc^. 

A  notorious  example  of' such  activities 
has  taken  place  In  New  Jersey  in  the 
past  few  years,  where  i.  group  calling 
themselves  the  Rat  Flhks  took  over 
several  Young  Republickft  county  orga- 
nizations. The  Rat  FiniOB,  described  as 
a  "semlsecret"  group,  have  entertained 
at  the  New  Jersey  Yoiyng  Republican 
State  convention  and  at  the  Young  Re- 
publican national  convjontion  with  a 
group  of  supposed  funtind  folksongs. 
These  songs  in  fact  W( 
viciously  antl-Semltlc 
songs.  It  is  reported 
Republican  county  chai: 
ordered  to  purge  their  organizations  of 
the  bigots  and  to  reorganize.  They 
were  instructed  to  condun  secret  closed- 
door  trials  "to  consider  Itxpelllng  those 
allegedly  involved."  One  questions  the 
efficacy  of  such  procedure.  To  further 
compound  the  basis  for  concern,  the  ac- 
tivities of  these  rightwlng  radicals  are 
being  supported  and  defdilded  by  writers 
having  nationwide  circulation  in  our 
newspapers.  It  is  such  groups  and  activ- 
ities that  would  deny  us;  our  rights  uid 
freedoms,  often  imder  the  guise  of  pa- 
triotism. 

Americans,  without  ijagard  to  race, 
color,  or  creed,  have  died  and  are  dying 
In  the  name  of  libertjl  and  freedom. 
This  Nation  has  given  j  of  its  youths' 
blood  in  many  comers  cm  the  world  for 
principles  and  Ideals  wbMx  we  hold  to  be 
sacred.  It^,  therefore,  mcumbent  upon 
us  to  remain  vigilant  h^  at  home  to 
see  that  those  principles  and  ideals 
which  we  cherish  are  secured  for  all 
those  who  live  in  this  great  land  of  ours, 
without  any  qualiflcatioi^  pr  reservation. 
Only  when  we  have 
traces  of  hatred  and  b: 
own  land  and  lives  can 
have  given  life  to  the  W( , 
laration  of  Independenc(^jand  Constltu 
tlon,  and  then  we  oanipuly  proclaim 
that  we  are  "one  nation,  tmder  God.  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all.r 


oved  the  last 

try  from  our 

e  say  that  we 

of  our  Dee- 
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COMMITTEE  ON  ACajftlCDLTURE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  C(Hnmittee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  ^ntil  midnight 
May  28  to  file  certain  n  forts. 

The  SPEAKER.  WithiitobJaction.it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection . 


OOMMDNIST   SUBVERSION   IN  THE 
CIVIL  RIQBTS  MOKhEMENT'    '" 


Mr.  BUCHANAN.    Mr 
unanimous  consent  to  extje^ 
at  this  point  in  the 


Rbo4i«^ 


Speaker.  I  adc 
myremariu 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  tl;iere  objection 
to  the  request  of  Che  gentleman  from 
Alabama?  ..    . 

There  was  no  objection.  ::.iii.i' 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ft^  pe- 
tition signed  by  106,000  citizens  from  48 
of  the  50  States  was  presented  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Uil'-American  Ac- 
tivities this  morning  calling  for  an  inves- 
tigation  of  Communist  subversion  in  the 
civil  rights  movement 

Some  time  ago.  U.S.  Communist  Party 
leader,  Ous  Hall,  made  the  statement 
that— 

Members  of  tbe  Communist  Party  are  very 
active  In  all  tbe  Ifegro  organlaationa  engaged 
In  the  dvU  rights  struggle.' 

Repeatedly,  over  the  last  few  years, 
WBl  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  in  his 
testimony  before  t^e  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  has  stated  that  while 
the  civil  rights  movement  was  not  Com- 
munist initiated  |md  is  not  Communist 
controlled,  the  Commimists  have  been 
doing  all  they  can  to  infiltrate  and  influ- 
ence the  movement  and  have  succeeded 
in  doing  so  to  some  extent. 

Last  year  the  Director  of  the  FBI  sub- 
mitted the  following  statement  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee: 

The  ever  Increaalng  evldencea  of  racial  un- 
rest in  the  country  during  the  past  year  bave 
witnessed  a  paraUel  In  the  increaaed  empha- 
sis being  placed  by  tbe  Communist  Party, 
TJJBJL  on  the  Negro  question  and  the  radal 
movement  generally.  There  are  clear-cut 
evidences  that  the  party  baa  not  only  been 
"taUdng,"  but  also  baa  been  directing  and 
urging  tbe  increaaed  participation  by  its  ad- 
berenta  in  tbe  racial  movement.  Am  in  any 
similar  party  effort  at  InlUtratton.  when 
there  la  participation  there  is  influence  In 
varying  degrees. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  past  year  found  tbe  party  devoting 
maximum  attention  to  Its  efforts  to  Influence 
civil  rights  developmenta.  Always  alert  to 
exploit  discontent  and  promote  disorder,  tbe 
party  continued  to  regard  the  civil  r^ts 
issue  as  one  facet  of  tbe  class  struggle  wittiln 
tbe  capitalist  system.  'With  this  Marxist- 
Leninist  analyals  as  a  guide,  the  party  has 
as  an  otojectlve  the  use  of  the  dvil  rights 
issue  to  create  a  Hegro-labor  ooaUtlon  which 
it  would  dominate  to  advance  tbe  cause  of 
communism  in  the  United  States.  As  in  the 
words  of  the  party's  general  secretary,  Ous 
Ball.  "Jim  Crow  can  be  decUt  with  only  by 
dealing  with  capitaUam." 

Obviously,  it  is  tKit  good  for  anjrone 
in  this  coimtry — except  the  Commu- 
nists— when  there  is  Communist  infil- 
tration of  any  major  movement  in  the 
United  States.  Soch  infiltratkm  hurts 
the  Nation,  the  movement,  its  members 
aiul  its  purposes.  It  is  a  corrupting,  de- 
structive infiuenoe. 

Years  ago,  the  Communists  towered 
that  the  working  class  in  this  country 
would  form  the  baae  of  a  revolution  here. 
They  therefore  concentrated  «n  pene- 
trating the  trade  uz^k»s.  They  never 
converted  a  significant  number  of  Ameri- 
can workers  to  communism.  In  fact, 
they  have  had  luroportionately  less  suc- 
cess with  the  American  worUngman 
than  they  have  had  with  our  so-called 
intellectuals.    But  though  they  failed 


>  St.  Louis  Poat-Dlapatch  interview,  Janu- 
ary la.  1964. 


to  convert  the  wprUngnu^  they  did 
succeed  in  lafijttr«|lng  kks^'poets  in.  knd 
eventually  seiilng  eonttblbf.  a  do^en  or 
more  powerful  ^n^de  unlo^  Ur  Vm 
country.  , 

When  responsible  trade  union  leaaders 
saw  what  had  happehed.  they  did  no^ 
hesitate  to  act.  A  dozen  Onmrounstr 
controlled  unions  were  exp^ed  from  the 
CIO.  Americ&n  labor  cleansed  lt9  raol^ 
When  it  did  so.  it  not  only  strengthehad 
itself,  hut  strengthened  our  coirotry  knd 
set  an  example  tta  all  segments  ot  our 
society  to  f oUow  if  th^  should  ever  fi^ 
themselves  in  the  same  position. 

In  my  view,  no  one  should  have  more 
interest  in  cleansing  the  dvil  rights 
movement  of  Communist  infiltration  aad 
taint  than  those  persons,  in  and  out  ef 
the  movement,  who  have  an  honest  in" 
terest  in  the  rights  of  Negroes  and  ^ 
general  welfare  of  this  Nation.       ,.,  t  < ; , ,  ^ 

Some  leaders  at  civU  rights  gnwQW  to 
their  everlasting  credit  have  warned 
their  monbers  of  Communist  attempts  to 
infiltrate  and  use  their  cnvanlzation. 
They  have  refused  to  coc^erate  with 
certain  ultraradical  elements  in  the  dvil 
rights  movement  who  have  tried  to  in- 
volve the  movement  in  matters  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  dvil  rights  and 
which  serve  only  Communist  purposes. 

Not  only  the  dvil  rights  movement, 
but  all  Americans  can  be  proud  of  these 
leaders.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  all 
regret  the  fact  that  other  leaders  in  the 
movement  have  indicated  that  they  have 
no  intention  of  barring  Coramtmists  f  roni 
their  ranks  and  haVe  indicated  by  their 
actions  and  statements  that  they  are  go- 
ing along  with  the  Communists  on  some 
issues  that  are  completdy  outside  the 
area  of  dvil  rights. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  this.  If  it  oon- 
tiimes,  these  people  will  succeed  oidy  in 
damaging  not  only  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, but  our  country  as  a  whole.  It  is 
time  for  responsible  people  Irr  the  civil 
rights  movement  to  act  to  prevent  this. 

There  are  in  the  air  at  present  many 
threats  of  Watts-type  riots  in  various 
major  cities  this  summit.  Resorting  to 
rioting  and  violenoe  has  not  been  used 
as  a  means  for  progress  by  any  minority 
group  in  this  oewaHay  heretofore,  indud- 
tng  the  Negro  Americans.  Such  an  ap- 
proach is  typical  of  Mantiwn-Lenlniam. 
but  foreign  to  this  R^ublic's  entire  tra> 
dition  of  liberty  under  law.  In  wbidi 
American  dtizecs  have  always  sought  to 
secure  equity  or  redrees  through  due 
process  of  law.  This  is  a  disturbing  In- 
dleaUon  of  the  possibility  of  increaalng 
influence  by  subversive  dements  in  t)ie 
dvil  rights  movement 

I  win  give  my  full  support  to  an  in- 
vestigMtion  in  this  area.  Such  aotlOB.  In 
my  Judgment,  would  be  timely  and  would 
eonatitttte  a  aervloe  to  th*  Nation. 


:■? 


n.a  FOOD  AND  FREEDOM  POLICIXS 
AROUED 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mM 
unanimous  conBent  that  the  genUeoum 
from  Indiana  ncr.  Habvbt]  may  extend 
hit  remarks  at  this  pdnt  In  the  Rboqu 
and  Indude  extraneous  matter. 


;:J.i 


.'^iju-  .' 


.IXt..>..9. 


Ill 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  tb^e  obJectl<m 
to  tbe  request  of  tbe  gentlMnan  from 
N*vTork? 

Tbin  wuno  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
In  the  body  of  the  Ricou  a  f  on^rup 
article  brom  the  May  26  edition  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  The  first  of 
tills  flerles  of  two  articles  appeared  In 
May  2S  edition  of  the  Monitor  and  Con- 
GxnsionAi.  Rkcoro  of  same  date.  This 
Article  very  adequately  answers  some  of 
the  objections  raised  In  the  prior  issue 
with  regard  to  the  extension  of  Public 
Law  480  or  food  for  peace.  May  I  par- 
ticularly express  my  regret  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
RifBLrr]  was  attributed  to  political  con- 
siderations. As  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  i^io  will  not  be 
subject  to  election  this  fall.  I  do  sup- 
port Mr.  Fmsunr's  poslticm. 
VJS.  Food  ahd  Fkboom  Poucob  AmoxrxD— 
IAlitabt  Vtxw  Onmr  Pudbrt 

(ThU  ia  the  second  of  two  intervtetDM  giiHTig 
both  tUUt  of  a  rising  Washtngton  confUet 
optr  UiB  food-for-peac*  program.) 

WAaHXMOTOir. — "It  Is  a  quMtlon  of  prlor- 
ttlM:  to  wlnnlog  the  war  In  Vlctiiam  the 
moat  Important  objaot  of  our  foreign  poUoy 
today,  or  Un't  It?" 

Brandlahlng  a  yellow  pencil,  Rep.  Paul 
Pnnnjnr,  Republican,  of  nilnoU  was  explain- 
ing why  he  haa  championed  oontroveralal 
amcndatenta  to  the  Prealdent's  Pood  and 
Iteedom  bUl  now  pending  in  the  Houae. 

At  Mr.  Rmplxt's  urging,  tbe  Houae  Agri- 
eulture  Oommlttee  voted  laat  week  to  ban  all 
oonoeeelonel  food  sale*  to  naUona  who  cell 
or  ship  goods  to  North  Vietnam  or  to  Cuba. 

The  full  Houae  Is  expected  to  endorse  the 
ban  oa  the  floor  In  early  June.  Last  April 
M  It  overwhelmingly  approved  similar  lan- 
guage— also  Inspired  by  Mr.  Pdvolkt — In  the 
agrlaulture  appropriations  bill. 

Current  law  bans  food  sales  only  to  na- 
tlooa  whooe  ahlps  engage  In  trade  with  Cuba. 
Now  Mr.  FXNDUT  has  broadened  It  to  In- 
clude eeUers.  and  trade  with  North  Vietnam. 

vxcrroBT  ooai. 

The  director  of  Pood  for  Peace.  Richard 
W.  Reuter,  has  told  this  newspaper  that  the 
Change  will  make  the  program  "Inflexible.** 
It  oould  f«!ce  a  doaen  countries  to  break  off 
trade  with  Hanoi  and  Havana  In  order  to  ob- 
tain needed  Amarloan  food.  Thla  poUtlcal 
■trlag.  Mr.  Renter  said,  waa  most  unwelcome, 
adding  that  It  would  Und  to  defeat  the  pro- 
gram's alma, 

"mflezlbinty?"  aaked  the  trim,  crew-cut 
Mr.  Punturr  In  an  interview  In  his  office. 

*^eU,  that's  what  we  need — more  teflexl- 
blllty.  It  seems  to  me  the  Johnson  admlnla- 
tratlon'a  declared  aim  la  to  defeat  Hanoi  and 
to  jn«v«nt  Oaatro  from  building  a  powerful 
etwmy  In  Cuba.  So  far  It  haan't  succeeded. 
..  "AU  rm  trying  to  do  U  help." 

Clearly,  Mr.  Tanurr  continued,  the  pri- 
mary American  aim  today  Is  to  win  the  Viet- 
nam war.  That  Is  more  Important  than 
bototarlng  the  exports  of  a  doaen  nations  to 
w»»«trt  or  to  Havana. 

Told  that  Ixkdla  bad  sold  •MO.OOO  worth  of 
jute  to  Havana  last  year,  and  needed  the 
foreign  exchange  tt  earned,  Mr.  Pindlst 
rapUwt: 

"Food  for  Peace  la  a  voluntary  program. 
India  can  accept  It  or  reject  It  as  she  wishes. 
It  aha  acoeyta  It — and  her  need  la  so  |^«at 
that  I  cant  Imagine  her  doing  otherwise- 
then  she  haa  to  realise  that  t3M  TTnlted 
Statea  moat  haw  eooparatloo  in  the  em- 
kaigo  agaiaat  Havana,  and  Haaol  m  weU. 

"Obvlourty  «kt  admlalatcsttoo  ba«kt  iMen 
using  strong  enough  toola  to  convince  other 
nationa  that  we  mean  liiisliises  In  Vietnam. 


"What  Is  the  State  Department's  goal? 
To  bolster  the  Indian  econcHsy  or  to  win  the 
war  In  Vietnam?  Again,  it's  a  question  of 
prlonuee." 

Mr.  Reuther  said  the  Plndley  restriction 
would  detract  from  the  moral  position  of 
the  United  Statee  as  the  suppUer  of  food  to 
the  hungry  of  the  world. 

"But  we  have  another  moral  obligation," 
tbe  congressman  said  at  once.  "We  have  a 
moral  poeltlon  in  South  Vietnam.  We  have 
a  moral  poeltlon  to  stay  there  and  fight. 

"I  cant  think  of  any  other  country  that 
would  not  place  Its  own  paramount  self- 
Intereat  above  such  matters  as  tbe  State 
Department  aalaea. 

"We  would  certainly  look  sad  In  the  eyee 
of  the  world  If  we  were  forced  to  withdraw 
from  Vietnam.  In  part  because  of  tbe  help 
our  so-called  allies  were  giving  to  Hanoi. 
What  would  be  our  moral  position  then?" 

Mr.  Reuther  bad  objected  that  Mr.  Pind- 
LXT  faUed  to  make  a  distinction  between 
strategic  and  nonstr&tegic  trade.  His 
amendment  would  cut  off  food  sales  even  to 
nationa  providing  Hanoi  or  Havana  with 
medlclnea. 

"I  do  not  accept  this  fine  distinction  be- 
tween strategic  and  nonstrateglc  goods," 
Mr.  PiNDLxT  said,  waving  his  pencil  again. 

"Any  goods  that  help  Hanoi's  economy 
are  strategla  War  Involvee  tbe  total  econ- 
omy,  not  Just  parts  of  it.  Pood  and  medi- 
cine help  Hanoi.  Jtut  as  military  equipment 
does." 

T73.  LABZL  DXMANDXO 

The  amendments,  be  believed,  gave  the 
United  States  a  peaceful,  noncombatant 
method  of  helping  to  stop  Hanoi's  effective- 
ness In  South  Vietnam. 

"Tbe  very  fact  that  a  senior  State  Dep«ut- 
ment  oOcial  would  object  to  my  amend- 
menta  in  this  way  shows  the  need  for  more 
InflexlblUty  in  the  bUI,"  he  added. 

It  was  also  Mr.  Pindlst  who  inaerted  a 
I»ovlalon  that  United  Statee  food  aid  muat 
be  labeled  aa  such  when  It  Is  sold  to  the 
coDsimier  abroad. 

Mr.  Reuther  objecta  that,  because  the  con- 
sumer pays  tbe  normal  market  price,  this 
would  have  litUe  effect. 

Mr.  PiNDLXT  repUea  that  the  people  of 
India  and  other  nations  must  be  told  who  Is 
providing  the  food  tbey  are  eating.  For  too 
long,  be  says,  local  governments  have  been 
taking  tbe  credit  for  American  generoeity. 

The  battle  over  Pood  for  Freedom  now 
movea  to  tbe  Saaata.  where  the  blU's  future 
Is  uncertain. 

Under  Secretary  of  SUte  for  Economic 
Affairs  Thomas  Mann  la  btuy  urging  sena- 
tors to  revnae  the  Plndley  amendments. 


WHY  FARMERS  LEAVE  HOME 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  O'Kohsxi]  may  ez» 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter 
and  tables. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objecti(m. 

Mr.  O'KONSm.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
19S0  almost  a  million  people  a  year  have 
been  leaving  our  farms.  This  Is  the 
most  tragic  event  In  our  country.  Why 
this  Is  happening  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  dairy  farmers  is  the  purpose 
of  this  statement. 

Analysis  of  the  records  of  the  brucel- 
losis ring  test  program  conducted  by 
the    Wisconsin    State    Department    of 


Agriculture  on  all  herds  supplying  milk 
to  dairy  plants  disclosed  that  7,231  dairy 
herds  were  not  tested  at  least  one  time 
during  the  16-month  period  November 
1964  through  February  1966.  Presum- 
ably these  omissions  indicate  that  the 
(H>erator8  of  these  herds  are  no  longer  in 
dairying.  This  represented  the  sharpest 
drop  in  number  of  herds  tested  in  any 
such  period  since  the  inception  of  the 
BRT  testing  program  in  Wisconsin  in 
1952. 

To  determine  the  reasons  for  tlUs  ac- 
celerated rate  of  disposal  of  dairy  herds, 
the  Department  initiated  a  survey  in 
March  1966.  Results  were  summarized 
and  analyzed  by  the  Department's 
Statistical  Reporting  Service.  Of  the 
total  questionnaires  msdled  to  these 
dairymen,  4,026  were  returned,  and  3,619 
questionnaires  or  50  percent  of  the  total 
mailed  out  were  usable  in  this  study. 
This  preliminary  report  shows  their  re- 
sponse to  questions  on  first,  why  they 
quit  dairying;  second,  what  happened  to 
their  dairy  herds;  and  third,  what  these 
former  dairymen  are  now  doing  since 
they  are  no  longer  in  the  dairy  business. 

HXaO   AMD   rAXM    Biza    aw^itw 

Herds  disposed  of  during  the  survey 
period  averaged  20  cows  both  dry  and  in 
milk  per  farm  which  was  abouti4.5  less 
than  the  average  for  all  dairy  farms  in 
Wisconsin.  Herds  sold  In  most  sections 
of  the  State  were  smaller  than  the  aver- 
age for  all  herds  In  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. Herds  averaged  from  3.5  to  5.5 
milk  cows  smaller  except  in  the  south- 
east where  herds  were  almost  1  milk  cow 
larger  than  average.  Of  the  3.600  herds 
included  in  the  survey,  about  18  percent 
had  less  than  10  milk  cows.  36  percent 
from  10  to  19  milk  cows,  27  percent  from 
20  to  29  cows,  13  percent  from  30  to  39, 
and  aroimd  4  percent  from  40  to  49  cows. 
Only  2  percent  of  the  herds  disposed  of 
contained  more  than  50  milk  cows,  and 
these  included  a  few  100-cow  herds. 

Statewide,  the  size  of  farms  operated 
by  farmers  who  disposed  of  their  herds 
averaged  slightly  more  than  150  acres  w 
around  30  acres  per  farm  less  than  tbe 
average  for  ail  farms  in  Wisconsin.  In 
the  eastern  and  southern  sections  of  tbe 
State,  former  dairy  farms  more  closely 
approached  the  average  size  for  all  farms 
in  their  respective  areas. 

However,  dairy  farms  in  the  southeast 
district  exceeded  the  all-farm  average 
by  nearly  20  acres.  Over  93  percent  of 
the  former  dairymen  in  the  survey  indi- 
cated they  owned  at  leaa4^  a  portion  of  tbe 
land  in  the  farms  operated.  The  pro- 
portion renting  some  land  was  greater 
than  tbe  average  for  the  State  in  tbe 
southern  districts,  and  was  highest  in  tbe 
southeast. 

Farmers  who  operated  up  to  100  acres 
most  frequently  had  kept  herds  ranging 
trom  5  to  20  milk  cows,  and  as  might  be 
expected,  there  was  a  tendency  to  milk 
larger  herds  as  farms  Increased  in  size. 
Farmers  with  100  to  149  acres  most  fre- 
quenUy  had  kept  herds  ranging  from 
10  to  30  milk  cows,  while  farmers  with 
ISO  to  399  acres  kept  from  10  to  40  milk 
oows.  Dairy  herds  disposed  of  on  400- to 
499-acre  farms  were  mostly  in  the  20-  to 
SO-oow  size  range.    Herds  on  larger  size 
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or  more  milk 


ested,  but 

average 

or  grain  per 

22  acres  cm 

{e  averaged 

an's  farm. 


farms  varied  from  5  to  80 

cows  indicating  more  divei^cation  into 

other  tjrpes  of  agricultural  {Enterprises. 

BMAT.I.1t   RAT  ACa44» 

Compared  with  all  f  armii  In  Wlactmsin. 
former  dairymen  ranked  favorably  In  the 
acreage  of  com  harvested  iji^r  grain,  com 
cut  for  silage,  and  oats 
were  short  on  hay. 
M  acres  of  com  harvested 
farm  in  1064  compared  wi' 
all  farms  in  the  State 
just  under  14  acres  per  d 
or  about  an  acre  less  than  on  all  Wis 
oonsin  farms.  Oat  acreage  on  farms  op 
enited  by  former  dainm^n  averaged 
about  18.5  acres,  which  was  down  3  acres 
from  the  average  for  all  lArms.  How- 
ever, the  average  acreage  of  all  hay  was 
less  than  for  total  farms  ini  all  districts. 
Former  dairy  farms  avera^^  around  19 
acres  compared  with  between  32  to  35 
acres  for  all  farms  in  thH  State.  All 
permanent  and  rotation  plastures  aver- 
aged 41  acres  with  the  ikorthem  and 
western  areas  averaging  hi|^er  than  the 
State. 

HALT  nt  DAaTnfo  ovot 

When  asked  how  long  jtliese  former 
dairymen  had  kept  milk  colds,  12  percent 
Indicated  5  years  or  less,  9  percent  re- 
plied from  6  to  10  years,  11  ;percent  from 
11  to  15  years,  and  16  perceklt  from  16  to 
20  years.  These  accountm  for  nearly 
<»ie-half  of  the  total.  Twelve  p^cent 
had  kept  dairy  herds  trxyaxfi  to  25  years 
and  12  percent  more  from  »  to  30  years. 
or  about  another  one-f  ourui'  of  the  total. 
Sixteen  percent  had  been  dairying  fnan 
31  to  40  years  and  10  percent  from  41  to 
50  years.  Only  between  1  $nd  2  percent 
had  been  in  the  dairy  buslkiess  for  over 
50  years,  and  most  of  than  indicated 
they  had  quit  for  personal  { :^asons  such 
ss  age,  health,  or  retiremen 


SEASONS    >OB    AOCXLKaAT 


BATS 


"Oie  rate  of  disposal  of  Aiixy  herds  in- 
creased after  the  first  quitter  of  1965 
and  tended  to  fluctuate  at  a  higher  level 
through  the  remainder  of  the  year,  with 
heavier  liquidation  of  herifc  in  March 
and  April  and  the  heaviest  i£|the  August- 
November  1985  period.  Per^nal  reaeons 
Kiven  by  former  dairynl^n  through 
Much  1965  shifted  to  soite  extent  to 
economic  and  labor  reasonijln  the  later 
months. 

MSTHODa    or    Dli 

Well  over  (me-thlrd  of  thfej  dairy  herds 
were  sold  at  farm  auctions  and  over 
another  one-third  were  dl^ix>sed  of  at 
public  markets  or  to  dealers,  i  Nearly  one- 
lourth  more  went  direct  to  other  farmers, 
while  cows  now  used  to  nur$e  calves  and 
other  methods  of  herd  dlspo^  accounted 
w  the  remaining  small!  percentage, 
'ann  auctions  were  used  most  frequently 
to  the  West  Central  and  Southern  dls- 
Hlcts.  while  herds  were  s^l 
W  public  maricets  and  to 
Northern  and  most  of  the 
of  the  State. 

BCONOIOC    AND    PiaSOIfAL 

DiaroaAX, 
Over  one-third  of  the  f  oni 
•old  their  milk  cows  becaus* 
^**>ons.    Twenty  percent 
CXa ^7Se-4>art  9 


generally 
Jers  in  the 
!ntral  peuis 


iNa 


dairymen 
bf  economic 
reported  low 


bicome  from  the  enti^prim,  14  percent 
more  indicated  the  high  coet  to  expand 
or  modernize,  and  lees  than  1  percent 
due  to  loas  of  market.  Farmers  that 
milked  from  10  to  20  oows  were  more  in- 
clined  to  sell  th^  herds  because  of  low 
hicome  and  cost  of  expansim.  and  es- 
pecially those  keeling  from  10  to  19 
milk  cows. 

Another  one-third  indicated  they  quit 
dairying  for  personal  reasons.  About  18 
percent  sold  their  herds  due  to  advanc- 
ing age  or  retiring  from  fanning,  and 
around  12  percent  stopped  because  of  ill 
health  and  other  handicaps.  Personal 
reasons  were  the  primary  cause  for  dis- 
posing of  herds  with  less  than  10  milk 
cows.  As  herds  Increased  in  size,  per- 
sonal reasons  became  of  less  importance. 

A  little  over  one-fourth  quit  dairying 
because  of  the  need  for  help  and  heavy 
time  and  labor  requirements.  About  10 
percent  reported  lack  of  help  and  its  high 
cost.  8  percent  because  of  time  and  labor 
required  in  dairying,  and  7  percent  due 
to  loss  of  son  to  industry,  college,  or  the 
military  service.  Labor  factors  took  the 
heaviest  toll  of  herds  with  over  30  milk 
cows.  The  farm  operator  and  his  family 
could  generally  care  for  a  smaller  herd 
but  the  dairyman  often  had  to  look  else- 
where for  additional  help  whoi  his  herd 
was  larger. 

Other  reaaona  such  as  shortage  of 
grain  and  roughage,  disease,  poor  pro- 
duction of  the  herd,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous reasons  accounted  for  another 
10  percent.  Insufficient  feed  supply 
made  up  about  (me-half  <tf  this  total  and 
generally  affected  all  sizes  of  herds. 

DAniTKXN  ou»a 

The  average  age  of  dairymen  who  dis- 
posed of  their  herds  was  54  years.  This 
compares  with  an  average  age  of  about 
50  years  for  all  farmers  in  the  State.  Of 
the  dairymen  that  sold  their  herds,  one- 
fourth  were  under  45  years  of  age,  one- 
fourth  were  between  45  and  54  years, 
one-fourth  from  55  to  64  years,  and  the 
other  one-fourth  were  65  years  and  old- 
er. Younger  dairymen  were  more  in- 
clined to  sell  their  herds  for  economic 
reasons  while  older  ones  for  personal 
reasons.  Shortage  of  labor  was  most 
serious  among  the  45-to-64  age  groups. 

The  proportion  of  dairymen  that  re- 
ported doing  regular  off-farm  work  prior 
to  disposing  of  their  herds  varied  con- 
siderably over  the  State.  Over  one-third 
of  the  total  that  responded  to  this  ques- 
tion worked  regularly  off  their  farms, 
with  a  higher  percentage  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  State  than  in  the  south. 
Nearly  one-half  had  off-farm  woric  in 
the  north  central  district  in  contrast 
to  a  low  of  around  one  out  of  five  dairy- 
men in  the  south  central  and  south- 
east. 

ONs-THna  amx  rAamNa 

Since  selling  off  their  milk  cows,  one- 
third  of  these  farmers  have  turned  to 
another  tjrpe  of  farming.  This  has  oc- 
curred most  often  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  State.  Full-time  woik  in  factories 
accounted  for  10  percent  of  the  total, 
and  other  full-time  work  off  farm,  17 
percent.  Factory  woric  Is  now  being  done 
most  frequently  in  central  and  eastern 
areas  while  other  kinds  of  full-time  work 


occurring  more  often  in  northern  ^KHs- 
oonsin.  Sight  percent  are  d^ng  part- 
time  work,  and  another  one-fourth  of 
the  former  dairymen  have  either  retired 
(n:  moved  to  town.  Retiranent  account- 
ed for  18  percent  of  tbe  total,  and  was 
heaviest  in  northern  districts.  AiM>tber 
13  percent  have  moved  into  town. 
FBiEBurr  BTATim  oor  r  Aaic 

Fferms  where  milk  oows  had  beoi  kept 
are  now  being  used  several  dlffttvnt 
ways.  Over  one-fourth  of  the  former 
dairy  (H>erators  hidicated  that  at  leMt 
a  porUcm  of  their  land  Is  imder  various 
Oovemment  programs.  Cash  crops  were 
the  next  ranking  use  and  accounted  for 
over  one-fifth  of  the  total.  This  was 
followed  closely  by  other  livestock  farm- 
ing such  as  beef  or  hogs  that  made  up 
about  another  one-fifth.  And.  sale  of 
farms  and  land  rented  to  others  each 
accounted  for  over  15  percent. 

Former  dairymen  turned  most  fre- 
quently to  Government  land  programs 
in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Raising  othw 
livestock  was  next  In  Importance  In 
southem  Wisomshi.  while  cadi  crops 
was  next  in  the  omtral  section.  Cash 
crops  and  renting  to  others  were  next  In 
Importance  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State. 

Of  the  farmers  that  sold  their  milk 
cows,  about  one-fifth  of  them  were  also 
raising  beef  cattle  and  one-toath  had 
hogs  on  their  farms.  The  proportion  of 
dairy  farms  with  beef  cattie  ran  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  State  in  the 
northwest,  south  central,  and  in  the 
eastern  districts.  Farms  keeping  hogs 
generally  exceeded  the  State  average  In 
the  southem  two-thirds  of  the  State. 
Milk  cows  accounted  for  56  percent  of  all 
cattle  and  calves  on  farms  where  fann- 
ers disposed  of  their  dairy  herds.  The 
pnqiorticm  of  the  total  cattie  and  calves 
that  was  milk  cows  reached  a  high  of  61 
percent  in  the  east  central  and  southeast 
sections  of  the  State. 

Lssa  KQvrmaiiTT  and  PAcnjnxs 

In  goieral.  dairy  farmers  selling  their 
herds  had  less  milking  maidiines  and 
bulk  tank  equlixnent  than  do  all  dairy- 
men hi  Wisconsin.  A  total  of  93  percent 
of  the  former  dairymen  had  milking  nui 
chines  oompared  with  95  percent  for  all 
dairy  farmers  in  the  State.  In  the  north- 
west section  of  the  State  former  dairy- 
men were  better  equipped  with  mlUdng 
machines  than  all  dairymen  in  tiiat  area. 
In  contrast  farmers  in  the  east  central 
district  that  had  sold  their  herds  were 
least  equiived  compared  with  all  daiiy- 
men. 

Fonner  dairymen  in  the  State  were  not 
as  well  equiived  with  bulk  tanks  as  they 
were  with  mUUng  machines,  as  about  25 
percent  had  bulk  tanks  compared  with 
35  percent  for  all  dairy  farms.  The  pro- 
portion of  f(MTner  dairymen  with  buDc 
tanks  ranged  from  a  high  of  63  pncent 
In  the  predominantly  grade  A  southeast 
district  of  the  State  down  to  otity  10  per- 
cent in  the  north  central.  Former  dairy 
farms  in  all  parts  of  Wiscaosin  had  few- 
er bulk  tanks  than  the  average  propor- 
tion in  each  of  the  respective  areas,  with 
the  greater  differences  generally  shown 
In  the  east  central  and  southem  districts. 
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.y.rmtmiOtn  or  tnc  mum  «  moohcim 

The  aunvy  tedMfttod  thttt  toss  tlMm  3 
l^croeni  «f  tlie  fomwr  dairymen  had 
«dntlB«  porton  on  ttuft  f  Arms,  kut  bver 
tan^-tMotta  hod  permanent  tMw  idkM. 
St  aditltt(m.  «  percent  iMd  fted  mixiiiff 
«4UlPBlAnt  db  Mrm.  83  pel>e«nV^aaed  artl- 
fldal  inaeminatlcra  In  thdr  herda.  $« 
percent  kept  detailed  farm  reeords,  and 
31  perowt  ,pMrtiplp«t4<|  UKjtm  mOA 
wiotmm-  '.-.  ■!'.    , 

A  total  of  IS  peroent  of  tba  nlllc  pro- 
duecrs  reportlac  on  the  herd  dlspoeal 
■urvey  sold  grade  A  milk  and  7t  percent 
mamtfacturimr  grade  milk.  The  pro- 
portion Mmng  grade  A  naaged  from  6 


percent  in  the  north-central  district  to 
63  percent  In  the  soatiieast.  Sections  of 
the  «late  where  the  pnniortlon  of  pro- 
daoers  selling  grade  A  milk  exceeded 
the  average  of  33  percent  for  the  State 
Included  the  noithwest  with  27  percent, 
east-central  with  3S  percent,  south- 
eentrta  witb  36  percent  and  southeast 
with  almost  two-thirds. 

nW  WOtTUI  Kli'lCfklli    TO  OAIKIIMU 

Jjua  Uuui  5  percent  of  these  former 
daiirmen  in  Wisconsin  reported  that 
they  are  now  considering  going  back  Into 
dairying  under  the  conditions  at  the  time 
of  the  survey.  Hie  percent  that  indi- 
cated an  Immediate  interest  in  returning 


to  dairying  was  lowest  in  the  east  and 
southeast  seetkms  where  only  a  to  8  per- 
cent reported  interest. 

In  response  to  the  question  if  they 
would  ever  consider  dairying  again,  leaa 
than  one-third  of  the  former  dairy 
farmers  indicated  an  interest  if  it  be- 
came more  profitable.  The  stnmgest 
interest  was  shown  in  the  nortli  and  cen- 
taral  parts  of  the  State.  The  least  desire 
to  return  to  dairying  was  evidenced  in 
the  southern  sections  where  Just  one- 
fourth  of  the  former  dairymen  were  still 
interested.  In  these  sections,  growing 
field  cnve  and  raising  beef  cattle  aie 
more  frequent  alternative  enterprises. 
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Northeast 

West-oentral ...... 

Ctntral . 

Eait-oentral 

Southwest J 

aoath.central 

Southeast 


SUte. 


>  Survey  of  Isnns  where  herds  were 
cows  in  their  respective  areas.    Othel 
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Surrey  of  terms  where  herds  w(  r )  dlspoaed  of  compared  with  all  farms  in  their  lespectlve 
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Northwest 

North-central.. 

Northeast 

We«t«ntral... 

Ceotrsl 

Esst-orntral 

Southwest 

South^ientral.. 
BoHtbeast 


State. 


■Less  than  H of  1  percent. 


EU^WORTH  URGES 
POLICY 


Ellswoi^I 


I  ask 

gentleman 

may  ex- 

boint  in  the 

extraneous  matter. 

objectlfxi 

from 


Mr.  HORTON.    Mr. 
inanlmous  consent  that  5{ 
Irom  Kansas  [Mr.  EXlswc 
tend  his  remarks  at  this 
R«coRD  and  include 

Tlie  SPEAKER.    Is   thette 
w  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objectioa. 

Mr.      ELLSWORTH,     h^ 
there  Is  still  time  for  the  Jol 
btration  to  shape  up  in 
ofBctout.    But  time  is  runi. 

Marshal  Ky  declared  th; 
mterday,  on  May  24,   196P, 
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FARMS  OPERATED  BY  FORMER  DAIRYMEN  ■ 
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do' 


...■  1 

'ATtMcesMs'Or' 
fanns  (acres) 


Sarrey 


18L0 
1410 
157.0 
100.0 

loao 

110.0 
18&0 
142.0 
15L0 


16L8 


AH 


18A0 

17&0 
1710 
1M.0 
187.0 
130.0 
3040 
i(0.O 

laio 


17LI 


Avwn^  nke  ef 
herds  (number) 


Survey 


17 
18 
10 
IB 
17 
21 
30 
24 
30 


ao 


An 


SLO 
22.0 
22.0 
310 

aao 

3A0 
3&0 
30.0 
2Bi0 


314 


J.u . 


Average  acraaic  of  crops  per  farm 


ComI 


QralA 
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12.0 
IAO 
l&O 
1B.0 
2L0 
IAO 
210 
SAO 
SLO 


SS.8 


AU 


ILO 

7.0 
10.0 
IAO 
IAO 
IAO 
S&O 
310 
28.0 


23.1 


Silaes 
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IAO 
l&O 
IAO 
3ie 
U.0 
110 
0.0 
12.S 
12.0 
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AU 


IAS 
l&O 
110 
l&O 
U.0 
11 0 
10.0 
110 
17.0 
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Oats  ' 
barveeted 


Surrey 


l&O' 
IAO 
17.0 
IAO 
IAO 
22.0 
l&O 
W.0 
IAO 


1&4 
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N.0 
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90. 0 
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SAO 
3&0 
10.0 
310 
22.0 


AObaybaM  , 
ordiopped     ••^ 

'.(£ 
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a.0 

17.0  j 

aio 

lAf 
IAO 
17.0 
MlO 
17.0 
3&0 


IAS 


'*■ 


n 
— « 

S&f 

S&O 
810 
S&O 

tae 

810 
41.0 
SAO 
810 


•IS 


iRr, 


i(rt' 


(Itaparoeat  of  total) 
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S3.0 
SLO 
03.0 
03.0 
89.0 
04.0 
03.0 
06. 0 
O&O 


03.8 


AU 


10.0 
010 
04.0 
04.0 
•8.0 
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04.0 
S8.0 
810 
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l&O 
lao 
3A0 
38.0 
l&O 
83.0 
17.0 
4L0 
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34 
U 
37 
8S 
21 
43 
20 
87 
70 


88 


Perma- 
nent silos 


7a  0 

66.0 
83.0 
76.0 
7&0 
83.0 
66.0 
810 
07.0 


7&S 


MUklSS 
parlor 


« 


LO 
AO 
10 
10 
LO 
AO 
I 

10 
10 


L6 


Feed 

mixers 


6 
4 

6 
8 

4 
7 
6 
0 
12 


Artifldal 

Mmlx 

tioo 


810 
810 
70.0 
SAO 
810 
7&0 
710 
SAO 
•LO 


8X1 


III   t-'m* 


Detaaed 
reoorda 


SAO 
S&O 
84. 0 
34.0 
310 
4L0 
81.0 
810 
6L0 


s&s 


0HLA 
(irocram 


no 
M.e 

IAO 
IAO 
IAO 
3&0 
l&O 
310 
HO 


m? 


'  llspoaed  of  compared  with  all  (arms  witb  milk 
terns  are  survey  of  former  dairy  (arms  only. 


*  htm  than  H  of  1  psteeat. 


DAIRY  FARMS  THAT  DIBPOSBD  OF  MILK  COWS,  BY  SIZE  OF  HERD 

[In  percent  of  total)    '    .^  .,,.    , 


District- 


lUO 


28.0 
SLO 
SLO 
19.0 
3&0 
IAO 
l&O 
ILO 
AO 


1&6 


o. 


Number  of  milk  eows  par  term 


10  to  10 


SAO 
4A0 

4ao 

87. 0 
SAO 
SAO 
S&O 
810 
810 


S&l 


30  to  20 


UlO 

a&o 

210 
2&0 

a&o 

810 
310 
38.0 
37.0 


3&B 


SO  to  SO 


12.0 
0.0 

no 

IAO 

AO 
IAO 
IAO 
17.0 
37.0 


U8 


40toie       aoaodovsr 


10 
10 
AO 
AO 
10 
AO 
AO 
AO 
110 


14 


0) 


i,a 


« 


t.9 

10 
At 
10 
10 


LS 


AM 


Speaker, 
nadmln- 

th  Vietnam 
short. 

,  day  before 
that  the 


South  Vietnamese  elections  which  Bxe 
now  scheduled  for  September  could  be 
held  only  if  secure  and  stable  conditions 
prevailed  in  South  Vietnam  at  that  time. 
Ky  has  thus  laid  the  groundwork  for  a 
further  postponement  of  elections  and 
the  continued  reign  of  instability 
throughout  his  country. 

It  is  imiDerattve  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration make  it  absolutely  clear, 
now.  to  the  Ky  regime  In  South  Vietnam, 
that  the  elections  must  be  held  on  sched- 
ule. I  have  been  urging  President  John- 
son to  make  clear  to  the  leaders  in  South 
Vietnam  that  either  they  get  together, 
stop  fighting  each  other,  and  start  fight- 
ing the  Communists,  or  the  United  States 
will  get  out  of  Vietnam. 


A  oiear,  strong,  and  unmlstakabla 
statement  to  this  cAect  by  the  Johnson 
administration,  accompanied  by  ooattn- 
gency  vAaas  for  withdrawal,  would  have 
one  of  two  results.  First,  if  the  feuding 
South  Vietnamese  leaders  faced  the  hard 
fact  of  imminent  V3.  withdrawal  and 
did  get  together  to  form  a  maafrnahlT 
stable,  united  and  rQjreaentatlve  govem» 
moit,  the  war  against  the  Oommoniata 
could  then  be  pursued  with  majdmom 
effect — and  the  Amerlcim  eomndtmenft 
to  a  united  South  Vietnamese  Oovarn- 
ment  would  have  meaning  and  ptupoae. 
Second,  on  the  ottn^  hand,  if  the  South 
Vietnamese  leaders  choose  to  oontinue 
their  civil  war  in  the  ilaoe  of  Imminent 
U.8.  withdrawal  and  to  ignore  the  need 
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for  united  acttcm  against  the  Vletcong, 
then  the  United  States  would  be  fully 
justified  In  removing  its  forces — our 
withdrawal  would  be  honorable,  for  the 
sacrifice  of  American  Uves  would  have 
lost  Its  meaning  and  purpose. 

Those  who  now  read  of  Marshal  Ely's 
show  of  strength  should  not  be  deluded 
Into  thinking  that  stability  has  been 
achieved.  The  history  of  the  last  30 
months  demonstrates  conclusively  that 
a  government  in  Saigon  based  on  military 
power  alone  is  inherently  unstable: 

November  1,  IMS:  President  Diem  was 
overthrown  and  replaced  by  a  govern- 
ment under  former  Vice  President 
Ngtiyen  Ngoc  Tho. 

January  6. 1964:  A  three-man  military 
council  under  Oen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh 
took  over  from  Tho. 

January  30.  1964:  A  military  coup  re- 
placed Oenersd  Mlnh  with  General 
Khanh. 

February  8.  1964:  Ooieral  Khanh 
formed  a  new  government  with  General 
Mlnh  as  chief  of  state. 

Augiist  16,  1964:  General  Khanh 
ousted  General  Mlnh,  established  a  mili- 
tary council  and  proclaimed  a  new  con- 
stitution. 

August  27, 1964:  General  Khanh  with- 
drew the  constitution  and  reinstalled 
General  Mlnh  In  the  military  council. 

August  29,  1964:  New  caretaker  gov- 
ernment established  with  Nguyen  Xuan 
Oanh  as  acting  premier. 

September  3, 1964:  General  Khanh  be- 
came premier  again  with  General  Mlnh 
as  chief  of  state. 

September  13,  1964:  Coup  and  coun- 
tercoup  removed  and  then  reinstalled 
General  Khanh. 

October  26,  1964:  The  revolutionary 
council  elected  Phan  Kahc  Suu  as  chief 
of  state. 

November  1,  1964:  Tran  Van  Huong 
was  named  premier  with  a  military 
council. 

January  27, 1965:  Coup  relieved  Huong 
of  power;  military  council  asked  General 
Khanh  to  solve  the  political  crisis;  Oanh 
was  chosen  as  acting  Premier. 

February  16,  1965:  Thang  Huy  Quat 
replaced  Oanh. 

February  18.  1965:  Khanh  was  ousted 
from  the  military  council. 

February  19,  1965:  Khanh  resumed 
power. 

February  21.  1965:  Khanh  resigned. 

June  12,  1965:  Quat  asked  the  military 
to  take  over  the  government  and  restore 
•Ublllty;  Marshal  Ky  and  his  military 
directory  came  to  power. 

Marshal  Ky's  own  regime  has,  of 
eouiBS.  been  riddled  by  popular  dissatis- 
faction and  civil  war.  No  one  can  view 
this  history  without  concluding  that 
General  Ky  can  gain  short-range  police 
state  stability  only  at  the  expense  of 
lone-range  political  stobillty.  He  cannot 
buy  pottttcal  stobiUty  at  the  point  of  a 
con  when  the  Buddhists  represent  75 
percent  of  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

What  is  missing  in  the  efforts  to  form 
a  stable  South  Vietnamese  Government 
is  a  oonpelllng  reason  for  the  feuding 
antl-Oommunlst  factions — political,  re- 
ligious, and  military— to  form  a  repre- 
■entattv*  gofrsmment  to  fight  the  Vlet- 


cong— their  common  enemy  and  the 
greatest  threat  to  their  nation. 

What  is  missing  is  the  insistence  by 
the  Johnson  administration  that  if  the 
South  Vietnamese  leaders  do  not  unite 
to  form  a  government  the  United  States 
will  withdraw.  The  Johnson  adminis- 
tration must  nAopi  a  policy  which  wUl 
either  induce  the  feuding  South  Viet- 
namese to  create  political  stability  or  lay 
the  basts  for  an  honorable  U.S.  with- 
drawal If  they  do  not. 

The  sacrifice  of  American  lives  wlU 
have  no  meaning  if  the  South  Vietnamese 
leaders  prefer  to  fight  each  other  rather 
than  to  Join  battle  against  the  VleUxnig. 
The  Jidmson  administratis  must  make 
this  abimdantly  clear.  And  if  the  South 
Vietnamese  leaders  fall  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  a  representative  government 
the  United  States  should  get  out  of 
Vietnam. 

From  the  Johnsixi  administration, 
since  the  Inception  of  the  Vietnamese 
conflict,  the  Amaican  people  have  heard 
many  optimistic  statements: 

In  March  1963,  General  Harklns.  then 
o\ir  commanding  general  in  South  Viet- 
nam, stated  that  the  South  Vletxuunese 
Armed  Forces  had  "all  that  is  required 
for  victory." 

In  May  1963,  the  Pentagon  told  us: 
"The  comer  definitely  has  been  turned." 

In  October  1963,  Secretary  McNamara 
said: 

Tbe  major  part  of  the  military  task  can 
be  oompleted  by  the  end  of  1965. 

Early  in  1964,  Secretary  McNamara 
told  Congress  that  neither  more  combat 
troops  nor  more  money  would  be  needed 
in  South  Vietnam.  ^ 

Late  in  1965,  Secretary  McNataiara,  re- 
turning fnHn  a  per8<mal  inspection  of 
Vietnam,  said: 

We  have  stopped  losing  the  war. 

The  J(rfmson  administration  has  cre- 
ated a  credibility  gap  between  itself  and 
the  American  people.  The  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  make  its  ob- 
jectives in  Vietnam  clear  to  the  American 
people.  It  has  failed  to  make  its  objec- 
tives clear  to  the  leaders  in  South  Viet- 
nam. It  has  failed  to  insist  upon  sta- 
bility in  Saigon  as  a  necessary  prerequi- 
site for  continued  American  involvement 
in  the  war.  And  it  has  failed  to  make  an 
adequate  effort  to  move  the  Vietnam 
conflict  from  the  battlefield  to  the  nego- 
tiating table. 

For  months  I  have  been  consulting  on 
the  Vietnamese  situation  with  the  high- 
est ofBdals  in  our  Government:  in  the 
Foreign  Service,  in  the  State  DQ[)artment. 
in  the  Pentagon,  and  at  the  White  House 
Itself.  I  have  discussed  the  crisis  at 
length  with  some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
distinguished  Journalists  in  our  country. 
I  have  sought  out  the  views  and  opinions 
of  foreign  and  military  policy  experts 
both  within  the  Government  and  outside. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  decisive 
action  by  the  Johnson  administration. 
Neither  the  war  nor  the  peace  can  be 
won  in  Vietnam  without  stability  in 
Saigon  and  diplomacy  In  Washington. 
The  administration  must  confront  Sai- 
gon with  the  hard  facts  of  life— either 
they  get  together  to  fight  their  common 
enemy  or  we  will  get  out 
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BCr.  Speaker,  I  presented  this  positian 
to  the  people  of  Kansas  in  an  address 
in  Great  Bend  on  April  23  and  again  st 
Wichita  State  University  on  May  16.  By 
unanimous  consent.  I  Include  my  speech 
in  the  Ricou  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

On  May  21  the  able  and  distinguished 
Governor  of  Kansas,  our  former  cd- 
league,  the  Honorable  William  H.  Avery, 
Qxrice  in  plain  terms  to  the  American 
Legion  convention  in  Wichita,  calling 
for  a  reexamination  of  our  position  and 
our  commitment  to  South  Vietnam. 
Numerous  newspapers  and  columnists,  in 
Kansas  and  across  the  Nation,  have 
echoed  a  substantially  similar  position. 
I  also  Include  these  additional  materials 
in  the  Rbcoko. 

Kllswokth  CAU.S  FOB  Nxw  Look  at  Virm am 
PoucT,  BCat  16,  1960,  Wichita  acAis 
XTKrvKasmr 

It  U  now  time  for  the  Johnson  AdmlnU< 
tratlon  to  shape  up  In  South  Vietnam  at  get 
out. 

Aa  a  Member  of  Congreea  I  have  repeatedly 
voted  for  meaeuree  to  support  our  Armed 
Forces  la  Vietnam  and  to  give  the  President 
all  the  authority  he  has  asked  for. 

But  I  am  rapidly  losing  confidence  in  this 
Administration's  ability  to  see  to  It  that  our 
military  operations  are  effectively  backed  up 
by  the  necessary  political  stability  In  Salgoa. 
This,  In  t\im,  has  undercut  our  etTorts  to 
move  the  Vietnam  conflict  from  the  battle- 
field to  the  negotiating  table. 

Over  400,000  people  have  already  beea 
killed  In  this  war — yellow,  white,  and  black. 

More  than  3,000  Americana  have  been 
killed. 

We  now  have  300,000  Americans  on  tb« 
scene  In  Vietnam,  and  by  tbe  end  of  the 
year,  we  will  probably  have  500,000. 

Helicopters,  air  support,  and  modem  fire- 
arms give  our  troops  In  Vietnam  four  to 
five  times  the  striking  power  our  soldiers 
had  In  World  War  n. 

We  have  already  dropped  the  equivalent 
of  a  ton  of  bombs  for  every  Viet  Cong 
soldier. 

Since  1954,  we  have  given  over  three  bil- 
lion dollars  In  eAd  to  South  Vietnam. 

In  March,  1963.  General  Qarklns,  then  our 
Commanding  General  In  South  Vietnam, 
stated  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces  had  "all  that  Is  required  for  victory." 

In  May  of  1963  the  PenUgon  told  vu:  "Tbe 
comer  definitely  has  been  turned." 

In  October,  1963,  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  said:  "The  major  part  of  tbs 
military  task  can  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  1966.'' 

Early  In  1964  Secretary  McNamara  told 
Congress  that  neither  more  combat  troops 
n<ye  more  money  would  be  needed  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Late  In  1966,  Secretary  McNamara,  re. 
turning  from  a  personal  Inspection  of  Viet- 
nam, said :  "We  have  stopped  losing  the  war." 

A  credlblUty  gap  ezlsU  between  what  tbe 
Administration  tells  vu  and  what  actually 
happens. 

After  all  theae  years,  aU  these  efforto,  and 
all  these  sacrifices,  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
the  American  presence  has  brought  polltlesl 
maturity  or  political  stability  to  the  people 
or  the  government  of  South  Vietnam.  JnX 
the  opposite  U  the  case:  ana-govemmsnt 
riots  have  shown  an  alarming  influence  in 
the  very  cltlee  we  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
regimes  have  claimed  to  control.  Tbe  V^ 
of  thU  year  has  seen  chaos,  turmoU.  aad 
rioting  In  the  streets  of  South  Vietnam,  m 
curtailment  of  our  mUltary  operations  Be- 
cause of  It. 

Soldiers  and  oOcers  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Army  have  removed  their  unlfonns  snS 
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to  participate 


we  began  for 
higher  death 


led  or  a  poor 
^letoam  expen- 

am  accounts 
nt  annual 


pnt  on  clvUlan  clothes  in  orde 
IB  antl-Amerlcaoi  riots. 

At  the  height  of  the  rtots^ 
the  first  time  to  experience 
rate  among  our  own  Amertcih  troops  than 
tbe  South  Vietnamese  forces  i  ere  sustaining 
thonselves.  The  antl-Oom  [  lunlst  South 
Vietnamese  were  so  busy  wiingllng  among 
themselves  that  they  dldnt  [have  time  to 
fight  the  Communists 

Tbe  Viet  Cong  and  the  NoHh  Vietnamese 
tre  close  to  winning  the  o<m4^t  in  Vietnam 
on  the  political  front 

Here  at  home,  our  Vletnata  expenditures 
■re  largely  responsible  for  the  Inflation  that 
wracks  our  own  cotintry,  for  knaterlal  short- 
ig«s,  and  for  government  interference  In 
wsge  and  price  decisions.  The  Vietnam  War 
Is  a  profound  threat  to  our  ivhole  economy. 
When  Chairman  Gardner  Acklty  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  of  Economic  Advisors  was 
before  the  Joint  Senate-H(>|ise  Economic 
Committee  on  February  1  thlq  year,  discuss- 
ing the  President's  Econonilc  Report,  he 
tdmltted  In  response  to  a  qujestlon  from  me 
that  be  was  "either  lll-lnf< 
guesser  about  the  trend  of 
dltures 

Our  dollar  outflows  to  Vli 
(or  more  than  half  of  our 
balance  of  payments  deficit. 

No  matter  how  much  mllll^y  power  we 
focus  In  South  Vietnam,  no  ^l^tter  how  mag- 
nificent the  moral  of  our  fighting  men  Is, 
no  matter  how  much  effort  and  sacrifice  they 
pour  Into  the  Vietnamese  confilct,  and  no 
matter  how  much  strain  Is  put  on  our  own 
Kdety  here  at  home.  It-  will  all  be  wasted 
unless  tbe  South  Vietnamese  |  can  be  effec- 
tively organized  on  a  political  basis.  This 
the  Johnson  Administration;  has  failed  to 

do.  M 

The  political  InlUativa  in  floutb  Vietnam, 
in  the  sixth  year  of  our  Amerlc&n  presence 
there,  now  rests  with  the  anjtl-Amerlcans. 

If  there  is  a  single  vital  lesidn  to  be  drawn 
from  our  experience  In  Vletuun,  It  Is  that 
foreign  aid  for  economic  dev^l<^>ment  pltis 
lorrtgn  aid  for  noUltary  development  are 
practically  useless  without  a  btrong  program 
of  political  development  among  the  people 
we  are  trying  to  help.  XTnleSa  the  people  of 
a  country  can  learn  to  participate  In  poU- 
tlcs — to  band  together  for  cdifununlty  proj- 
ects— to  build  the  forms  of]  tsltlzen  action, 
which  we  In  this  country  tske  for  granted 
and  which  have  been  the  source  of  our  prog- 
rass — ^unless  the  people  of  a  country  can  do 
these  things,  then  all  the  money  in  the  world 
(or  economic  development,  and  all  the  bomb- 
ing and  killing  of  which  we  are  so  clearly 
capable,  cannot  bring  much  progress  or 
much  sUbllity.  This  leeac^  of  Vietnam 
the  Johnson  Administration  sfill  has  to  learn. 

lAck  of  political  cohesion  afihong  the  antl- 
Oommunlst  forces  In  South  Vietnam  la  and 
has  been  for  a  long  time  our  most  Immediate 
tnd  pressing  problem.  The  JUhnson  Admin- 
istration has  faUed  effectlwsly  to  do  very 
much  about  it.  i 

This  Administration  musi  {now  make  it 
perfecUy  clear  to  all  political  leaders  in 
South  Vietnam— religious  and  military 
»llke— that  we  do  not  Intend  to  fight  on  In 
Vietnam  unless  they  can  get  tkeir  own  house 
to  order,  stop  fighting  each  dther,  and  start 
fighting  the  Communists.  1 

Neither  the  American  peopU  nw  the  Con- 
gress will  support  the  war  ln{  Vietnam  much 
longer,  unless  tbe  South  Vleiiamese  are  re- 
quired to  and  do  make  an  eltictive  effort  to 
•rtabllah  political  stabUlty.     |  j 

The  sacrifice  of  our  men's  lives  can  have 
meaning  only  u  our  purpose  M  clear  and  our 
•Sorts  are  not  wasted. 

I.  therefore,  prx^KMe: 

1.  Tbe  Johnson  AdminlstrStlon  must  Im- 
»«l*tely  ask  and  get  reastthable  poUtlcal 
"•bUlty  In  South  Vletnamj  otherwise,  we 


^ 


must  prepare  to  withdraw  and  quit  wasting 
the  efforts  and  sacrltices  of  our  troops  and 
our  people. 

(a)  The  original  agreement  to  hold  elec- 
tions In  August  for  a  Constituent  Assembly 
to  draft  a  national  Constitution  should  not 
be  delayed  to  September  or  October  or  some 
later  date,  despite  "trial  balloons"  along  that 
line  recently  floated  from  the  Ky  regime  In 
South  Vietnam. 

(b)  It  must  be  made  clear  that  we  expect 
the  Constituent  Assembly  to  complete  Its 
task  In  a  specified  and  reasonable  length  of 
time  so  that  a  representative  government 
can  be  established. 

(c)  We  must  Insist  that  the  leaders  of  all 
major  antl-Communlst  religious  sects  sub- 
ordinate their  differences  to  the  Immediate 
task  of  fighting  the  Communist  threat  to 
their  freedom,  If  they  expect  us  to  help  them. 

(d)  A  firm  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  govern- 
ment must  be  exacted  from  each  military 
officer  In  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces,  with 
compelling  sanctions  against  violation  of 
such  pledges. 

(e)  We  should  also  require,  from  all  the 
nuiin  factions,  pledges  of  full  cooperation  in 
broad  and  Intensive  programs  for  educating 
the  urban  and  rural  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam so  that  a  foundation  Is  laid  for  them 
to  be  able  to  control  their  own  destiny. 

If  the  govenmient  and  people  In  South 
Vietnam  are  unwilling  to  make  and  keep 
these  pledges,  the  United  States  should  with- 
draw its  forces.  We  are  not  there  to  Impose 
our  will  on  the  people  of  Vietnam.  If  the 
government  and  people  of  Vietnam  are  not 
willing  to  take  the  minimum  steps  necessary 
to  achieve  enough  poUtlcal  stabUlty  so  that 
they  can  fight  effectively,  then  the  sacrifice 
of  American  lives  will  serve  no  p\irpoee. 

2.  At  the  same  time  the  Johnson  Admini- 
stration must  renew  and  redouble  Its  efforts 
to  move  the  Vietnamese  conflict  from  the 
battlefield  to  the  negotiating  table.  This, 
however.  It  must  do  against  a  background  of 
reasonable  political  stability  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  by  the  use  of  real  and  meaningful 
diplomacy. 

Real  and  meaningful  diplomacy  la  not  the 
use  of  grandiose  public  relations  efforts.  A 
truce  In  Korea  was  made  possible  not  by  the 
dispatch  of  big-name  Preddentua  envoys  to 
hold  press  conferences  In  far-flung  capitals 
of  the  world,  but  by  a  President  who  con- 
vinced the  Communists  that  he  sincerely  de- 
sired to  bring  an  end  to  the  conflict. 

The  Suez  Crisis  was  resolved,  not  by  a 
flamboyant  appeal  for  a  U.  N.  debate  which 
was  never  followed  up  by  a  real  debate,  but 
through  a  sincere  effort  to  seek  U.  N.  help  to 
avoid  a  world  crisis. 

Successful  negotiations  for  a  test  ban  treaty 
did  not  come  through  spectacular  Presi- 
dential Journeys  to  Honolulu  or  other  exotic 
spots,  but  through  quiet,  tough,  patient  di- 
plomacy. 

The  twin  pillars  of  peace  In  Vietnam  are 
StabUlty  In  Saigon  and  diplomacy  in  Wash- 
ington. Peace  caimot  be  secured  without 
both. 

It  Is  now  time  for  tbe  Johnson  Administra- 
tion to  require  reasonable  political  stability 
In  South  Vietnam  and  to  move  the  Viet- 
namese war  from  the  battlefield  to  the 
negotiating  table,  or  to  get  out  of  Vietnam. 

(ftom  the  Wichita  Beacon,  May  16,  1966] 

MOVX   To    DXMOCXATIZX    VlXTKAM   LAD   ABCOC 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
WASHOroToir. — ^Inside  the  national  security 
apparatus  of  the  government  early  last  au- 
tunm,  a  inroject  was  started — then  laid 
asldft-^wlth  deq;>  implications  for  the  war 
In  Viet  Nam. 

Tlie  project  was  a  major  effort  to  demoe- 
rattae  Vba  South  Vietnamese  government. 
As  put  togetlier  by  senior  officials  In  the 
White  Bouse  and  State  Departnitent.  the  ob- 


ject of  the  plan  was  to  hurry  free  elections, 
both  the  selection  of  a  constituent  assem- 
bly and  the  election  of  a  national  assembly. 

However,  the  project  was  put  In  cold  stor- 
age. At  that  time  President  Johnson's  ad- 
visers were  more  Interested  in  "pacttcatloii*' 
of  South  Viet  Nam  Including  social  recon- 
struction and  reform— a  program  to  woo 
peasants  In  the  hamlets  and  commit  their 
loyalties  to  the  Saigon  government. 

It  was  felt  then  that  both  pacification  and 
poUtlcal  reform  would  just  be  too  much  for 
the  nxlUtary  government  of  Air  Marshal 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  to  apply  Itself  to  almulta- 
neously,  while  stUl  flghtlng  a  shooting  war  at 
the  same  time.  Pacification  was  given  t<^ 
priority,  and  poUtlcal  reform  was  put  on  the 
back  burner. 

In  hindsight,  t(H>  govenmient  offldals  now 
concede  privately  that  their  priorities  were 
wrong.  If  there  had  to  be  a  choice,  they  now 
beUeve,  the  effort  should  have  been  put  on 
poUtlcal  reform.  The  {Mice  of  this  error  in 
judgntent  is  the  continued  political  turmoU 
which  Is  undermining  U.S.  popular  support 
for  President  Johnson's  policy. 

Of  course.  It  should  be  quickly  stated  that 
adoption  at  the  poUtlcal  reform  six  months 
ago  would  have  carried  no  Ironclad  gtiaranty 
against  the  political  agitation  this  spring  In 
Viet  Nam.  Indeed,  there  Is  no  sure-fire  pro- 
tection against  poUtlcal  (^>portiuilsts  like  the 
Vietnamese  Buddhist  leaders. 

Nevertheless,  had  a  national  aaeemUy  been 
In  existence  a  month  ago  when  the  Buddhist 
campaign  against  Prime  Minister  Ky  began. 
It  would  have  provided  a  far  more  orderly 
forum  of  protest  than  the  streets  of  Salgoa. 
And  In  that  event,  top  officials  here  betteve, 
Americans  would  better  understand  such 
protests. 

In  the  opinion  at  official  Washington,  the 
moat  damaging  a^>ect  of  the  poUtleal  tumult 
In  South  Viet  Nam  has  been  Its  erosion  ot 
popular  support  for  the  war  in  the  United 
States.  Even  tiiough  the  political  crisis  has 
now  simmered  down,  there  is  a  vague  grasa 
roots  resentment  In  this  country,  on  grounds 
that  the  great  eacrtfloe  of  American  blood 
and  treasure  In  Viet  Nam  Is  totaUy  uni^ipre* 
elated  by  the  Vietnamese. 

IronloaUy,  this  loss  of  support  at  home 
comes  at  a  time  of  impressive  military  prog- 
ress. There  Is  a  growing  oonvlctloD  that  th» 
once-lnvinclble  Communist  Viet  Cong,  badly 
stung  In  encounters  with  VB.  troops,  are  zuyw 
seeking  to  avoid  Americans. 

Tet,  mlUtary  suoceasee,  whUe  one  eesentlal 
part  of  tbe  Viet  Nam  equation,  carttdnly  can* 
not  solve  tbe  whole  problem.  Nor  can  paci- 
fication and  reconstruction.  Tbe  vital  need 
Is  poUtlcal  StabUlty  among  the  various  South 
Vietnamese  poUtlcal  factions,  and  this  is 
precisely  the  area  In  which  Washington  has 
directed  the  least  effort  and  derived  the  least 
beneflts. 

Pessimists  beUeve  there  Is  no  better  Uuux 
me  chance  in  ten  that  elections  when  flnaUy 
held.  wlU  yield  truly  representative  govern- 
ment and  satisfy  the  various  factions  of 
Buddhists,  Catholics,  the  mlUtary  and  other 
segments  of  that  unhappy  cotmtry.  Those 
not  satisfied  are  apt  to  take  to  the  streets  in 
demonstrations,  or  worse. 

But  the  VJB.  U  stricUy  limited  In  what  it 
can  do.  Washington  received  only  a  few 
hours  notice  of  Ky's  rtlsmlsssl  of  Oen.  TU. 
wtilch  set  off  the  current  erisla.  Nor  can  tt 
control  what  Is  said  today  by  Ky.  an  aTlator, 
not  a  politician.  AU  that  Ambaeisdu  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  can  do  Is  to  make  sure  that  Ky 
la  "terribly  Impreesed"  (In  the  words  of  one 
top  U.S.  official)  that  every  word  he  utters 
wlU  be  dissected  back  In  the  United  States 
(as  were  his  oomments  about  stajrlng  In  of- 
fice for  another  year) . 

Yet,  there  U  a  tonptation  to  wonder  what 
might  have  been  If  that  p<rtltlcal  reform  proj- 
ect of  six  months  ago  had  been  foliowvd  ont. 
It  was  a  chance  that  may  never  be  regal nsd. 
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IVkon  tbe  WMbiacton  Port.  Mfty  1,  IMS] 
Vksnuac  nr  Kambas 

(By  B«wUnd  Ermns  aztd  Robert  Novak) 

A  lurdroucht  b*tu*  on  tb«  pubu  ot 
gtnMi  Xor  tb«  B«pubUc*ii  nflmlnatton  for 
tb»  T7&lte(l  SUtM  Senate  1>  tumlof  Into  « 
referendum  on  President  Jobnaon'a  Vietnam 
policy. 

"Hie  eariT  atacea  ot  BepreaentatlTe  Boaarr 
KuawoKTB'B  attempt  to  take  tke  nomination 
aimaj  ttom  incumbent  Sen.  Jamj*  Fumom 
reimtved  mainly  around  personality  quea- 
tlona.  But  a  week  ago,  KLLawoaiM  injected 
tbe  VUttbam  iaaue  In  a  epeech  at  Oreat  Bend. 

While  not  auggaating  that  tbe  ITnlted 
Qtatea  drop  tta  Vietnam  commitment,  Xlu- 
woBtR  rapped  abarply  at  tbe  Jobnaon  Ad« 
mlnlitrattpn  for  neglecting  pollttoal  aapecta 
at  ViaCnam  and  coocentratlng  too  mueb  on 
tbe  mUltarr.  His  charge  that  Prealdent 
Johnaoti  la  to  blame  for  our  preeent  predlcs* 
meat  drew  heayy  applause.  In  contrast, 
T**»mtm  baa  generally  supported  Mr.  Johnson 
In  Vietnam. 

(Itom  tb*  New  York  Tlmea.  Umj  18.  IMS] 

WaaaiMUTOir:  Ths  Bvaimd  Moku.  Qoasnoir 

IN  VrnKAM 

(By  Jamaa  Beaton) 

WASHiKOTOir,  ICay  17. — Prealdent  Jobnaon 
baA  been  confronted  for  aoma  time  with  a 
moral  quaatlon  In  Vietnam,  but  he  keepe 
evading  it.  The  queatlon  la  this:  What 
Juatlflaa  mora  and  mora  kllUng  in  Vietnam 
when  the  President's  own  eondltlona  for  an 
effectlTe  war  eflorV-«  goTemmant  that  can 
fOTem  and  fight  in  Saigon — are  not  mat? 

By  hla  own  deOnitlon,  this  struggle  can- 
not succeed  without  a  regime  that  commands 
the  raapeet  of  tbe  South  Vletnameae  peo^e 
and  a  VletnaoMse  army  that  can  p*oUy  the 
eouBtry.  Tet  though  the  fighting  qualltlaa 
of  tbe  South  Vletnameae  are  now  being 
damonatmted  more  and  move  against  one 
r.  tbe  n«aldent'a  ordera  are  sAwllng 
mfore  Americans  into  the  battle 
to  Tsplaoa  the  Vletnameee  who  are  fighting 
among  thHoatiTaa. 

THX  TWO  OPnOHS 

Xver  alnce  the  start  of  this  lateat  poUtleal 
flilala  In  Saigon,  tbe  President  baa  had  be- 
fore blm  two  couraea  of  action.  The  first 
was  to  make  clear  to  all  the  contending 
South  Vietnamese  leadacs  that  the  United 
Statea  waa  going  to  limit  Its  relnfcfrcements. 
its  mUlUry  and  economic  aid.  tta  easualtiea, 
and  itt  qiUltary  operattcms  to  the  minimum 
until  they  had  compoeed  their  dUfvencea. 

Tbe  objective  of  this  course  was  to  try 
to  produce  unity,  and  falling  that,  to  pro- 
Tide  tima  tor  a  baalc  reappraisal  of  tba  Amer- 
loaa  eonnltmant. 

The  second  course  waa  to  appeal  to  every- 
body to  get  together  and  meanwhile  to  keep 
the  war  going  aa  beat  we  could  with  the 
Amartoan  foroaa.  Prealdent  Johnson  chose 
the  second  oouiae.  Be  is  appealing  and 
fighting,  though  he  haa  even  lees  reason  to 
bettav*  In  tba  toimatlon  of  a  stable  govem- 
a»enV  now  than  be  bad  at  the  heginining  of 
theortala. 

WiUT  JvanncATioMt 

Justifying  thia  hiatoctoaUy,  and  partteular- 
\$.  JuatUytag  it  peraoaaUy  to  faaUlea  oi  the 
tasualttn  In  the  coming  monsoon  offensive 
-will  not  be  easy.  If  there  were  a  reasoaabla 
mp*cUMutk  ot  poUUcal  stabiUty.  the  thing 
■Mght  b«  dona,  but  laeklag  that,  it  u  hard 
%B  aaa  wl»y  the  PreaMeat  njeoted  the  course 

n*  IMtot  ravtew  of  tbe  war  here  with 
>■>— idor  Baary  Oabot  Lodge  did  not  deal 
primarily  with  fundamental  policy,  but  with 
apefattcM  Xt  did  not  tocua  on  wheie  we 
now  alMid  or  where  w*  mean  to  go  ftom 
Ml*,  hut  «n  what  to  do  about  the  inflation 
WM  MMChipptng  in  Balgon.  and  ths  tactloa) 
In  T»nang  and  Bua^  and  how  to 


pump  a  little  more  sawdust  Into  the  ruling 
fmnals  in  the  capital. 

There  Is  Uttle  reason  to  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  latest  ''^>peal'*  to  tbe  Bud- 
dhist leader,  Thich  Tti  Quang,  wlU  have  any 
more  effect  than  the  other  innumerable  ap- 
peala  that  have  been  made  to  that  mlUtant 
monk  by  other  Amerifians  in  the  last  few 
weeks. 

He  is  clearly  not  thinking  much  about 
putting  aside  "the  leaser  Issuee  In  order  to 
get  on  with  the  great  national  tasks."  He 
is  siunmonlng  his  followers  to  new  demon- 
strations against  the  military  Junta  tn 
Saigon  and  the  generals  in  the  Government 
are  moving  troops  of  the  Seventh  Infantry 
Division  out  of  the  operations  ^g^tn^t  ths 
CommuiUsts  to  deal  with  the  expected  riot- 
ing in  the  capital. 

Plenty  of  appeals  have  been  made  by 
Prealdent  Johnson,  among  others,  to  Oen- 
eral  Ky.  to  "compoee  his  differences"  with 
the  Buddhists  and  get  on  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  civilian  government,  but  his  answer 
to  that  was  first  to  Increase  his  military 
power  by  kicking  out  his  rival  general  in 
the  First  Corps  area,  and  lately  — «/ttng  ua 
marlnee  to  ^^"»"g  and  bringing  the  coun- 
try to  tbe  verge  of  civil  war. 

It  may  be  that,  in  the  face  of  all  this  petty 
and  provocatlTe  folly,  Prealdsnt  Johnson  is 
playing  a  waiting  game  and  being  more 
clever  than  anybody  here  can  see.  What  he 
will  do  if  his  lateat  appeal  to  Tri  Quang  la 
ignored  and  followed  by  more  chaoa  in  the 
streets  remalna  to  be  seen. 

WBJKt  ooMnxncnrnT 

At  one  point,  however.  If  the  present  trend 
continues,  there  will  have  to  be  a  new  defi- 
nition of  all  the  commitments  that  have 
been  given.  Oar  commitment  to  Saigon 
ortglnsLlly  rested  on  Saigon's  commitment  to 
fight  and  govern,  neither  of  which  it  ts  now 
doing  effectively,  "me  President's  commit- 
ments in  this  war  Involve  not  only  a  hand- 
ful of  generals  who  seiaed  power,  but  m- 
vtdve  the  Vletnameae  peoide  and  the  Ameri- 
can peofde  aa  well. 

Our  commitment  was  to  a  "legitimate  gov- 
eramant**  and  what  we  now  have  In  Saigon 
la  neither  legitimate"  nor  a  "government." 
Our  commitment  was  to  help  them  win  tbe 
war  not  to  replace  them  on  the  battlefield. 
Our  arms  were  provided  to  fl^t  the  aggres- 
Bon  and  not  to  start  a  civil  war.  Oar 
proiBlse  was  to  hrtp  South  Vietnam,  not  to 
deetroylt. 

IPfeom  tha  Washington  Post,  May  19,  IMS] 
Iwanat  BsFonr:  Tm  DoosLsa-Pocr  BarrLi 

(By  Bowland  Bvans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Kmmkammb,  III. — At  the  very  moment  Prea- 
ldent Johnson  was  rtgorously  riitr*n>nm  nis 
Vietnam  policy  Tueeday  nlgbt  before  a^ilOO- 
a-plato  black-tie  dinner  In  Chicago's  cav- 
emoua  McOormick  Placa,  a  different  kind  of 
poUtioal  gathering  waa  taking  place  in  Kan- 
kakee ttS  mllaa  to  the  eouth. 

Neaily  300  looal  BepubUcana  pivbed  back 
from  a  bam-and-boef  anpper  aX  tba  w.^>»- 
koa  Clvto  Auditorium  to  hear  Cbarlsa  B. 
Percy,  BepubUcan  candidate  for  tha  UJS. 
Senate.  cHUan  hla  speech  with  thaaa  words: 

"trader  President  ■aanhower,  tha  record  Is 
that  for  eight  year*,  we  were  not  engaged 
in  a  war.   Amarleans  were  not  being  shot  at." 

Percy  than  want  on  to  reel  off  a  lengthy 
indictment  at  Prealdent  Jtdttson  In  Vietnam: 
failure  to  go  to  tha  unMad  Mattam  before 
the  reaumptton  of  bombing  in  North  Viet- 
nam. Betuaal  to  tuUy  inform  tba  public 
about  the  war.  Spread  and  eacalatlon  ctf  the 
war.  Convaning  ot  tha  "Impatuona  ^"'l  Ul- 
advlMd"  Honohilu  Conference.  inaMltty  to 
get  our  aUtos  to  sand  troops  to  Vlatnam. 

Tha  lepatmon  oC  wdi  ebaasaa  thavughoot 
the  atato  aa  tjhe  ]«i«  caayalg 
that  ttbsMl  Bapnbhnsn  CbmA 
fUund.  tot  tba  sMOMat  at  least,  the  laBue  m 


his  drive  to  unseat  three-tenn  liberal  Demo, 
cratlc  Senator  Pattl  DovoLAa. 

It  la  the  Vietnam  issue  that  has  redueed 
the  highly  popular  DouoLsa.  the  beet  Ocmo- 
cratlc  Tot»igatter  in  this  stotoli  history,  to 
no  better  than  an  even  bet  sgalnst  Percy, 
One  secret  survey  delivered  to  Percy  reoentto 
by  an  Kastem  pollster  shows  ths  race  at  tbS 
eany  stage  to  be  a  virtual  dead  heat. 

This  Is  parQcularly  worrlsoraa  to  the  White 
Bouse  becauae  OoooLAa,  a  staunch  aotl- 
Communist,  has  been  one  of  tbe  Senate's 
moet  depeiutable  supporters  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
Vietnam  policy.  ConsequenUy.  any  wide- 
tprtMA  feeling  that  this  stance  could  ccst 
DoacLAa  his  seat  might  start  a  Nation-wide 
stampede  of  Democratic  '^"'^Mstts  away 
from  the  President's  position.  Por  this  res- 
son,  the  President's  political  vUlt  to  Chicago 
on  Tneaday  will  not  be  his  last  trip  hi  behalf 

of  VOXJCLAB. 

On  the  poUtleal  balance  sheet,  howeva, 
the  asset  of  ICr.  Johnson's  support  aeems  out- 
weighed by  Babllltlee  stemming  from  Doue- 
LAs's  Vietnam  stance.  Some  fickle  liberal 
Democrats,  forgetting  OovauLa'B  long  record 
in  behalf  of  aodal  welfare  legislation,  are  re- 
fnslng  to  support  him  tn  this  campaign  be- 
cause of  Vietnam,  A  few  go  so  far  as  volun- 
teering to  work  for  Percy. 

Moreover,  Vietnam  la  having  the  effect  of 
smoothing  over  Percy's  long  quarrel  with 
the  right-wing  Bourbon  Republicans,  of  Illl- 
nots,  whose  animosity  contributed  mlghtUy 
to  hla  defeat  for  governor  In  19«4.  Even 
among  the  Bourbon  there  Is  more  support  for 
the  Percy  line  (which  flatly  oppoees  expan- 
sion of  the  war)  than  for  the  Barry  Odd- 
water-Richard  Nixon  formtda  of  accelerated 
bombings. 

After  his  Kankakee  speech  Percy  wa«  con- 
fronted by  one  Bourtwn-type  precinct  cap- 
tain, who  aUowed  he  would  have  liked  to 
bear  some  blasts  against  Inflation  and  higher 
Pederal  taxee  (not  Included  tn  Percy*! 
speech)  but  was  an  for  P«rcy'r  position  on 
Vietnam.  "We  ««nn  save  the  whole  world 
with  oar  money  and  our  Iwys."  was  the  com- 
ment of  this  cansenntlv*  Republican. 

In  tact,  su^  commente  are  about  an  that 
P'scy  hears  m  after-speech  eonvenattons, 
qusatton-and-aaawer  aeestous  and  street  ecr- 
ner  handshaking.  Cven  during  an  espedttlon 
into  working-claas  salocma  on  Chlcagol  West 
Side  by  Farcy  laat  Saturday  night  he  heard 
oomplalsta  about  Vietnam. 

Soma  BepubUcana  feel  Percy  Is  playing 
with  fit*  la  cwneeuuattog  aa  Vietnam.  One 
cempstenk  pulltlcal  prw<ieeali.ais1,  man  aging 
tha  eampalgna  at  a  down  R^ubllcan  eon- 
grssslniisl  candldataa  to  tbe  Mldweet,  hss  sd- 
vlsed  them  to  keep  sttn  about  Vietnam  sad 
talk  ahout  Inflation  Inatoad.  Hla  reason:  Ifr. 
JohuHia  may  somehow  radloany  aiange  tbs 
Vietnam  sttoaOon  baf  ore  eleetion  day. 

But  fOr  aosv.  tha  wiVwit»»»>^Ki^  rising  tide 
of  public  reaantment  against  the  dirty  Uttls 
war  sssna  to  be  hurting  Paul  Douolas.  After 
easHy  turning  aalda  BeputiUean  ebargss  of 
"aodailsm"  and  "ladlcallBm"  la  three  pre- 
vious Senate  campaigns,  he  may  be  bea( 
thia  year  aa  a  haid-Une  antl-Ccmmnnlst. 
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Bith  sides  have 
•Ml   ondangarlBt 


ths    Manhattan    (Kana.)    Mereary. 
Mar  I*.  19M] 
aran;   U.S.   Krmara  Mat  Bi 


WACHxaarow. — Some  at  ths  best  InfonBiC 
VB.  cOelali  now  ffear  prc&ngad  political  vK>- 
leaca  to  South  Viet  Nam  cooM  tindermlBS 
the  whole  baala  of  the  American  war  efltrt 
ther^  and  force  tlxta  eoontry  to  reccnaldtf 
Its  Vietnamese  policies. 

A  rtes|Hiiiliig  seaae  of  worry  and  frustnttoa 
haa  baeiiBie  spvldant  among  poUcyaiaheiB  has 
in  reoent  days. 

The  Johnson  admlnlstratten  Is  stlH  hov^ 
fttl  that  the  mhng  ailUtary  dlrsetaiats  i> 
by  Peeenlar  Vgaytsy  cao  W^ 
BaddhhrtB  and  ndhtary  rt» 
mania  at  Da  Nang  and  Bo*  can  patch  e^ 
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tbsir  differences  quickly. 
been  warned  that-  they 
American  support. 

But  in  adminlstratiOD  quitHera  Chare  is 
iMf  talk  than  there  waa  dur^  i  g  earUer  out" 
bnaki  of  violence  this  ysar  diat  the  South 
yistasmsse  are  merely  sufltring  political 
growing  pains.  There  is  more  i  tnslous  speeu- 
Ution  that  tbsir  diflerencee  on ly  be  too  deep 
to  be  reconciled  and,  even  if  B|qMtfently  com- 
posed, soon  will  erupt  agato. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Boberti  0.  McNamara'a 
iUtement  Wedneeday  specifylMig  limltotlonB 
on  the  amount  of  U.S.  help  that  will  be 
given  to  developing  nations  iia  l>elng  inter- 
preted by  some  authorities  hare  as  under- 
KOrtng  in  poUey  terms  the  di  olomatle  warn- 
ings to  South  Vietnamese  leaders  disclosed 
by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Biiak  at  a  news 
eonference  Tuesday. 

Rusk  said  the  South  Vlt 
being  told  that  "their  own  ittitude,  their 
own  solidarity,  their  own  effi  irtB  are  crudal 
elements  in  the  combined  Ai^vtcan  and 
Vietnamese)  detwmination  Id  get  on  with 
the  fight  against  OommunliU  couqusst. 

UcNamara,  in  talking  aboct  XJA.  aid  to 
mderdeveloped  counttles  In  1 1  speech  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newq>eper  Kditora  in 
lloatreal,  said  American  sec^i^ty  is  related 
to  the  security  of  developixg  nattona  and 
when  they  request  help  they  z  iky  gat  It. 

But  he  also  noted: 

"Certainly  we  have  no  chtHnr  to  reaeue 
floundering  tvglmes,  who  hav4  brought  vio- 
lence on  themselves  by  dellbe^tely  refusing 
to  meet  the  legitimate  expectations  of  their 
dtlflsnry."  |  < 

At  another  point,  he  decUmed:  "Otur  rrte 
must  be  precisely  this:  to  help  provide  secu- 
rity to  those  developing  natlobs  which  'gen- 
uinely need  and  request  our  h^lp,  and  which 
demonstrably  are  willing  anf^  able  to  help 
thonaelvee." 


(From  the  Lawrence  (Kans.)!  tDally  Jooznal 
Wcvld.  May  20,  Ifl^S] 
Taa  To  lAAVitj 

The  recent  conduct  of  tt|a  South  Viet- 
namese and  their  various  factions  tias  forced 
Increasing  reassessment  of  ,  United  States 
policy  regarding  the  Asian  c^tmtry. 

And  not  only  In  Washlngt6h  but  all  over 
the  country,  more  thotight  iban  ever  be- 
fore Is  t>elng  given  to  tbe  Ijeaslblllty  and 
practicality  of  an  American  w  lihdrawal  from 
the  strife-torn  region. 

Por  a  long  time  now,  we  fa  E|ve  been  hear- 
ing that  various  outbreaks  I  and  conflicta 
among  South  Vletnameee  faotions  like  the 
Ky  Administration  and  the  Buddtilsts  were 
Itaslcally  superficial  and  mor#  or  lees  "grow- 
ing pains"  of  a  nation  striving  to  And  itself 
In  tbe  democratic  scheme. 

But  analysts  now  admit  that  ezperta  on 
iuch  matters  are  begtonin^;  to  speculato 
openly  that  these  differences  may  be  too 
deep  to  be  reconciled  and  n^y  contlntie  to 
erupt  and  grow  In  severity. 

And  here  la  where  rise  is  given  to  more 
eonstderation  4o  a  sharp  c  aange  In  UJ9. 
policy.  j 

The  United  States  went  tb  Vietnam  In 
1*54  at  the  request  of  that  gpvemmedt,  to 
htip  advise  tbe  South  Vietaameae  In  the 
process  of  fighting  off  the  O  icnmunlBtB  ^'vl 
developing  a  democratic  society  similar  to 
oars.  I 

The  "government,"  howev^^,  has  changed 
often  and  on  short  nottoe.  a»d  the  Ky  re- 
vOM  represents  the  eighth  dhange  in  the 
PMt  three  years.  Furtherra< le,  the  Ky  Ad- 
™aistratloo  is  a  mUltary  wirinlBatl<m  Bup- 
P<»«dly  set  up  to  run  thUigs  duly  tmtil  civil 
wthoritles  can  take  over  an^  eatahllili  ata- 
■oity  and  consistency, 
.-^^-'■•'llgtoua  groupa,  sucU  aa  the  Bud 
«Wsts,  take  a  dim  view  of  tbe  military  re- 
l«e  and  are  opposing  H.  o^ten  violently. 


to  the  point  where  an  ali-<mt  elvU  Wakf 
oould  break  out  soon.  Americans  who  sup- 
posetDy  have  been  fighting  on  behidf  of  both 
factions  could  be  caught  In  the  middle.  Tlie 
end  result  la  that  the  U.8.  forces  might  have 
to  kill  not  only  the  Communists  but  tbe 
Ky  people  and  the  Buddhists  and  everyone 
else  the  Tanka  were  supposedly  sent  to  Asia 
to  help. 

Going  into  a  country  at  the  request  of  a 
government  to  help  eetobliah  law  and  order 
and  to  combat  aggrsaalon  and  Oomoninlam 
la  one  thing.  Oetttng  involved  in  a  civil 
war  la  something  else.  Suppose  tlte  ettua- 
tton  should  become  so  hot  that  the  U.S.  Is 
forced  to  fight  for  Ita  life  and  has  to  se- 
tabllsh  a  military  dlctotocBhlp  of  ita  own 
to  get  out  of  the  hodge-podge  of  selfiahnaBS 
and  tincertainty?  How  would  our  image 
look  then? 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara, 
who  haa  long  defended  our  role  in  Viet 
Nam,  apparently  has  mlsglvlnsi  eC  hla  own 
about  the  way  thinga  are  going  now.  He 
said  just  this  week.  "Certainly  we  have 
no  charter  to  rescue  fknradartng  rsgUnea 
who  have  tnought  vtoienoe  on  tbemselveB 
by  deUberatoly  refusing  to  meet  the  legiti- 
mate expeetotlona  of  their  cltlaeiiry.  •  •  • 
Our  role  must  be  precisely  this:  To  help  pro- 
vide security  for  thoae  developing  nertjosie 
vrhlch  genuUiely  need  and  request  our  help, 
and  which  demonatraMy  are  willing  and  able 
to  help  tbemBelVBa." 

So  far,  South  Viet  Nam  has  given  no  con- 
crete evidence  of  beteg  demonstrably  willing 
and  able  to  help  Itself.  I^e  goveramaut 
changes  hands  regularly  and  the  varlotis  fac- 
tions roaain  so  sMfish  that  they  cannot  sub- 
limate their  own  particular  whims  to  the 
point  they  can  work  with  anyone  else. 

It  is  tough  enough  to  help  a  people  in  a 
case  like  this  when  those  people  have  unity, 
singleness  of  purpose  and  a  determined  ttrin 
to  get  a  Job  done.  Even  with  an  thl$,  the 
South  VietnamcM  problem  would  be  tough 
because  of  the  constant  preesure  and  hsrasa- 
ment  from  the  Communist  tronbiemakers. 

But  the  South  Vietnamese  do  not  have 
such  dedication,  and  do  not  appear  on  the 
verge  of  acquiring  it  for  years. 

In  principle,  tbe  Ky  Adnainlstratlon  Js  un- 
desirable where  a  democratic  future  la  con- 
cerned. History  shows  that  the  longer  a 
military  group  is  in  power,  anywhere,  the 
greater  the  abuses  and  the  more  llkel^xood 
of  a  totalitarian  system  eventually  pr^^^ 
to  the  fore.  Yet  the  Ky  group  sees  nothing 
better  In  the  ofllng  ax>d  la  reluctant  to 
relinquish  control. 

In  pilnc^le,  the  Buddhists,  who  onwea 
a  mlUtary  Junta,  are  right.  They  understand 
what  can  happen  and  want  no  Toan  at  the 
Diem-type  dfetetorablp  whi(di  they  were  tn-> 
strumental  in  unseating. 

But  even  though  theae  and  other  groupa 
allegedly  intereeted  in  dnaooncy  for  South 
^et  Nam  are  rl^t.  aU  aeem  so  a^-««ntered 
that  they  retuM  to  work  toflethar  and  create 
the  kind  ot  cooperation  nacesaacy. 

What  busineea  haa  the  United  Stetea. 
a  benevcdent  United  Stetea.  In  a  chaotlB  att- 
uaUon  like  this? 

Some  leaders  keep  eaylng  wa  were  aalfed 
there  and  muat  meet  our  oommltment;  and 
otheiB  keep  talking  about  how  Oosnmuniaaa 
wlU  overrun  Asia  If  we  pull  out  at  South 
Viet  Nam. 

But  to  whom  are  wa  oaoualtted  at  tlUa 
point?  There  la  no  BSBaljIaaoa  of  the  "gov- 
amment"  that  aafced  ua  to  go  over  In  the 
first  place.  Thus  aU  «•  sM  doing  la  spend- 
ing monay  and.  more  Important,  Uvea,  to  try 
to  bring  order  out  of  a  ahaes  which  the  South 
Vietnamese  dont  aeem  to  have  eneu^  char- 
acter, courage  and  detemilaatton  to  wont  .to 
dissolve. 

Then  we  hear  the  ethereal  argumeat  about 
how  great  win  be  our  kas  at  faee  tf  we  pun 
out  of  Viet  Nam  now. 


Fiinoe  Mft  <VMt  Nam  in  the  eitti^  iMi 
thoroughly  beaten  by  «h«f  <tommhhiMiL  IfM 
does  Franoe's  image  suffer  much  todatf  ^''-^ 

Furthermore.'  «M'tMUted  Witte  loirtattiaT 
IB  hdkllng  ite  o#ii  attd  dfteef  la  wlnhlav'tti 
the  confliet  aponM  the  ^omninntste.  We 
are  not  dolnf  aa'  waif  iM  sdnM  tovernttaett 
spokesmen  iay  w»'  are,  brut  even  ao  w%  ## 
ahytblnt  but  deftatted  the  way  FraB|»  waa. 

Franoe  also  had  a  k»g  reeord  bt  ebUwlajr 
eapisiltatlaib  In  ^net  Nhm.  The  UA  has  no 
sUehgtatUB and deafrai  none.  -  '" 

In  view  of  the  twerttoU  In  Bonth  yia^nfosB 
and  our  Btaadbig  ih  «be  inr  wlttt  th»*Obm- 
mumsta.  the  Ohited  States  would  %ppMi>^ 
be  in  a  goed  spdt  to  |M  otit  of  Viet  Rati^  ad# 
and  Btetp  Ms  Ahraye-costly.  eften-tragi^  od^ 
eratton  there.   The  soonsr  the  better. 

Unlees  the  South  VletnameM  themselvM 
show  a  Wfrmora/hewkbotte  than  they  have  in 
their  8o-called  fight  fo^' democracy  and  dig- 
nity, than  wa  ara  fooUah  to  stey  euid  be  scape- 
goate  for  sfvery  faction  th*t  happen  to  have 
a  cruaade. 

Americana  In  VipX  Nam  frequently  hear 
the  famUlBf  '7ankae.  Oo  Bomei"  Tha  tiaw 
may  be  at  hand  to  oblige  them. 

[Pnm  the  Mew  York  TLoaea,  MaylMk  IMML 
jAvna  hama  Am  td  VtentssB  Uwirr— Sara 

OOMTUipsp  u,8.  BrBOBv  nasi  win  oar  SKsaKS 

Bnoax 

(ByAUasdB.  Clark)  i> 

Sanator  Jaoo*  K.  Javob  said  hut  night  t*»#t 
if  tha  South  Vletnameee  oould  not  eatab- 
llah  a  '%taMe  government"  the  United  fltstsa 
might  have  ho  AHdniatllw  but  to  wttUdnnr 
itsforoee.  '^' 

Speaking  hef«*  a' Vtbeinil  party  group  at 
ttM  Astor  Hotd,  Uri  Snvtn  deeiand  that 
"under  no  dreumstanow  ahould  the  Uhltaii 
Stetee,   in  effect,   *tak»  ovar*   abuOi  Vt^ 


Be  sMirlBia  that  the  Johnson  admtiilMia- 
tUtk  4%boBld  not  tfey  to  dletscte  a  aolutton  or 
support  any  particular  f^ctton  pr  man." 

Tlte'  Senator  ^bke  before  the  polltlosl 
groop^  oommHtee  at'  larfe,  which  u  oooi- 
poaad  or  persona  itedelstod  with  the  axf* 
dvie,  aoitamunlty,  dWtural  and  buatneBS  af- 
fairs. Stuart  Sefaeftel,  chalnnsn  of  ths 
comaMlWee,  presided  and  about  280  penqw 

Although  the  Statels  aenlor  Sehator  U*  i 
BapubUean,  Mr.  Javna  has  been  an  aidspt 
exponent  of  Preeldettt  Jbhnaon^  aftprpa^ 
to  the  problem  of  Soidttt  Vietnam. 

UttHke  Ui  hmior  epbM«ue,  Setutor  Boi^ 
Ofr  F.  KMnVv;  a'Delbberae.  Mr.  Javna  haa 
dontsaWy  d^eatfed  the  potftloa  taken  by 
tUp  admlnlBtratfc«4  "whflB  Ux.  Kntmvr  hM 
b«as  aaoMtant  eaustte  ertttc. 

-'.v;  jd;  .•  ,  A  "SAJqa  anrranBirT^  ,rf 

liBBt  algb*  amater  jAwaa'B  telk,  whMft 
toUowad  xaeaeifc-itiipB  to  Vtetn«n.  Lhlln. 
Amaiica  aiMl  Anana  wi^  eStas^^Mrt^Me  it* 
hiB  staff  BB  a  ii'^aHjor  atnteaMnt  on  tha 
VtetnaanrastriBL"    '.:: 

Ha.  paapoBBd  a  tam-pciati  fujgtam  Itt 

tiaattena  tn  sacrtA  Tlaiaaiii  "to  BMafw  the 

ttnd  latflttaiMy  ortha  sIbbMbm  anc 

llflBt  pomSMa   BBtetillrtiiimii  'tf  %' 

civilian, goaartuaant.'*  ''>'■'  -"^ 

nia  paai^tealB  enre:  '  ^ 

A  fleaas  fl^  durlnc  tha  eteetloa  psHriC  •» 

SnpervlBlon  or  the  eleetlonB  by  aa  taktsBoa^ 

*  body. 

at  uhHMMi  Buft^a  by  aaoat 
of  #M«BlpalloB  to  tha 


r^oc  «i»>ea(M«ltusat  Ab- 
titto  an  iBliBlia  RHttainentary  a*, 
aamhly,  anea  tha  wefli  ef  tha  tamm  to 
duelac  a  ^SMaMaiten  haa  bael       _        _ 
Iha  totartBf  Miaamafertaty  Aaaenkiy  ^mwiH 

I wttn BBV MtoM  aratiMii 
under  tba  OonaUtuUaa. 
te*  BBld  tbnfe  tbara  Wis  a  BnaMf  to  tb^ ' 
at  the  Amarloin  pao^wttti 


U6M 
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'  to  the  (MttooAl  ctitf  •  unonff  th«  Soutli  Vlai- 
aMMM  "Mid  this  Uoilt  oouM  b«  (M(  »p- 
proMhlas.** 

Stnator  Jatim  eallcd  upon  Prwldant  John- 
•oa  to  m»ka  oImt  to  tli*  iMdcn  of  tb«  ttrtf  •- 
lUdm  oountsr  "ttut  our  ■■rtitinna  !■  xuU- 
vndl^  oontUi(Mit  upoa  tba  twiaWlity  of  tiM 
position  of  our  foroM."    Ho  Added: 

"If  tbey  caxmot  put  an  and  to  tbolr  p«r- 
■OOAl  drlvM  for  power  and  ooaocntrato  on 
fhalr  mi4tu*Uy  agrMd  oommoa  ukuaxj.  wo 
majr  have  to  tako  thl«  m  •  aiguH  that  our  aid 
qujno  loofor  bo  prmotUMMo. 

*SbJiM  oountry  etiould  not  latart or*  In  tho 
IntonuU  poUtles  of  a  aatlon  wo  aio  trying  to 
iMlp  to  Mcur*  ftmdom.  Such  IntortercnM 
«ould  only  bo  aolQ*^  tbo  vary  purpose  we 
•re  there  to  ■errc." 

(Itom  tba  K«w  York  TiOMO. 
May  ao.  1M6] 

BUyW  TBS    yftOMTLM   OM    SAIOOM 

The  eruption  of  fighting  In  D&n&ng  be- 
tween Saigon's  forces  and  pro-Buddhlst  ele- 
macits  demonstrates  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
tho  Amarlcan  position  In  South  Vietnam, 
despite  the  presence  'of  a  quarter-million 
Vnlted  States  troops  and  vast  sums  of  eco- 
aomlc  aid. 

Oeoretaiy  Rusk  has  1st  It  be  known  that 
American  uililals  for  days  have  been  urg- 
ing the  Vletnameeo  to  halt  the  power  strug- 
glo  and  settle  their  dlflsconoea  through  elec- 
tions. This  advlos  has  been  Ignored,  par- 
Uoularly  by  Premier  Ky.  The  United  States 
Is  being  caught  up  In  a  war  within  a  war — 
and  Am«rlcan  planes  aro  being  shot  at  by 
the  people  they  aro  trying  to  help. 

Tho  question  Washington  must  face  Is 
bow  long  tt  can  permit  Its  counsel  to  be 
flouted.  With  Saigon  concentrating  on  In- 
tsmeclae  feuding.  American  troc^M  are  be- 
ing forced  to  carry  the  brunt  of  the  antl- 
Cammunlst  struggls;  their  casualties  now 
aro  beginning  to  aaoeed  thoee  of  the  South 
Vlefnsmsss  Army. 

Senator  Mansfleld  has  warned  tho  United 
SUtee  to  "ks^  our  haxuU  off"  the  Internal 
oonillct  In  South  Vietnam  and  this  Is  good 
adrlce  as  far  as  it  concsms  an  attempt  to 
dlotata  which  faction  wins.  But  there  Is  no 
reason  why  the  full  w^ght  at  Amsrloaa  In- 
fluenoo— and  this  means  going  beyond  words, 
when  words  are  divegaided— ahould  not  be 
brought  to  bear  to  restore  peaceful  proossaaa. 

8o  far,  the  American  answsr  to  poUtioal 
ehaos  In  Saigon  at  almoat  erary  turn  has 
bean  to  step  up  Amsrlean  military  action. 
In  the  summer  of  19M  Pramlar  Xhanh  waa 
pramlaad  a  bombing  offaaslTo  against  tba 
l*orth,  presumably  on  Praaktentlal  authority, 
to  extract  pledgee  from  Saigon  of  govern- 
mental stability  and  eOcadty.  When  the 
bombing  of  the  Morth  finally  began  the  fol- 
hNrtag  wlBAar.  Its  primary  ob)eett»a  as  az- 
plataad  by  tba  bti^wat  Amatlaaa  oOelala  in 
Saigon— waa  to  stabUlae  tha  pollttos  of  South 
Vlstnam.  Hm  open  engagement  of  Amsrloaa 
atroraft  In  tha  South,  tha  Introdiietton  of 
Amarlean  oombat  troops,  tha  oooHBltmant 
of  tboaa  troopa  to  grooad  battle  In  Aala  aad 
the  subaaquant  buUd-up  to  lavala  that  havB 
turaad  aa  aM  ooaualtmaat  Into  aa  Am«t- 
ean  war  all  thaae  steps  have  been  Juatlflad 
as  undsrplnnlag  for  tha  Saigon  Oovammant 
as  much  aa  by  ths  used  to  fight  the  VIM- 
ooag. 

ThlM  oourss  of  action  olearly  has  tbllsd. 
It  has  always  bean  Ufealy  that  tha  mora  the 
UBttad  Statas  ssiiii^rt  ra^oaslblllty  for  tha 
war,  tha  mora  liieaponslbls  ths  Salgoii  Oa«- 
aouBSQt  would  baoooae.  Tha  ttma  la  now.  If 
It  Is  not  already  to9  lata,  to  raTsraa  tote 
proBaas.  First  atayo  toward  a  irtthdrawal  of 
Amarlcan  troopa  to  their  basss  la  Vlatnam 
latbar  thaa  a  eut-off -af.  aooaomla  aM.  whloh 
would  dgnly  panattae  toe  helplaaa  etTUlaa 
pOpMlatInn  nnrtnubtedly  would  brtog  Sal- 
goni  to  tta  ■anaas. 

Prsnaler  Xy  has  it^atad  tha  agrasmant 
aagotlatad  wUh  the  BuddhlaU  to  abstain 


from  force  and  to  proceed  rapidly  toward 
elections,  constitutional  procesMs  and  the 
formation  of  a  repreeentatlve  government. 
There  will  be  no  "arrogance  of  power"  but  a 
mere  facing  of  taota  IX  President  Johnson 
now  blows  the  whistle  on  Saigon  Instead  of 
continuing  the  present  policy  of  lolsses- 
ftUre. 

F"""»«  BT  OonaMoa  Wm.  H.  Atbt  to  ths 

AxsaicaN  I^oioN  Contsmtion,  Bboaotisw 

BOTZL,  WicHrrA,  Kams..  BCat  31,  19M 

Probably  no  year  In  the  47  year  history  of 
the  American  Legion  has  a  state  convention 
met  in  a  period  of  greater  frustration  and 
greater  Indecision  In  regard  to  foreign  poUcy 
aad  national  defenee  than  In  the  iinhappy 
ysar  of  19M.  Never  in  my  experience  in  pub- 
lic life  or  as  a  pilvato  dtlaen  have  I  seen  dis- 
sension at  the  policy-making  level  and  amoog 
the  rtectorate  that  we  are  today  wltneeelng 
everywhere  about  us.  I  want  to  make  It 
abundantly  dear  that  I  do  not  make  theee 
obaervatlona  from  a  point  of  criticism,  but 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  expressing  con- 
oern  as  to  the  direction  our  national  affairs 
will  take  in  the  months  that  are  ahead. 

Division  and  lack  of  common  purpoee  seon 
to  have  Invaded  the  leglsUtive  department 
of  govemmw>t  at  the  national  level.  It  is  la 
the  public  Interest  that  all  aspects  of  a  for- 
eign policy  decision  and  the  consequences 
that  rasult  therefrom  should  be  fully  under- 
stood by  the  American  people  before  a  com- 
mitment of  oiu-  prestige  and  military  power 
Is  made.  In  ths  sltuatloD  today,  however  we 
H>pear  to  have  gone  beyond  the  point  of  open 
and  constructive  debate. 

The  unique  factors  in  the  situation  I  see 
today  are  threefold: 

1.  The  dissension  In  the  legislative  branch 
of  government  comes  largsly  from  within  the 
same  political  party  as  that  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
eoutlvee.  I  do  not  know  of  any  similar  dr- 
cunistances  since  the  uneasy  days  of  ths 
GlvU  War. 

a.  n^ere  is  also  disagreement  among  our 
friends  in  the  group  we  describe  aa  the  NATO 
nations,  largely  made  up  of  the  countrlee  of 
the  free  world.  This  la  not  altogether  sxir- 
prlslng  as  the  alliance  is  now  more  than  30 
yean  old  and  forces  have  regrouped  and  at- 
titudes have  shifted  considerably  In  this 
period.  During  such  a  period  of  transition, 
It  is  no  surprise  that  these  member  nations 
would  have  different  problems,  different  per- 
specttvas  and  different  am>lratlons  than  they 
did  following  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Nor 
withstanding  this  reasoning,  it  still  must  be 
comforting  to  the  Oommunlyts  to  leam  that 
we  have  been  put  on  notice  to  remove  our 
farces  from  Franca  by  April  1,  our  traditional 
aUy. 

S.  "Hie  most  crltleal  aspect  of  all  Is  that  our 
military  strength  Is  coounltted  to  defend  a 
far  away  nation  which  i^>parently  has  no 
Sanaa  of  unity,  no  uaderstandlng  of  national- 
ism and  no  discernible  goal  for  thonselves. 
I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  South  Vlet- 
nameee.  The  recent  dvlllan  dl^bgreonents 
and  strife  there  have  reached  such  a  stage 
that  it  would  seem  to  Justify  the  reexamlna- 
ttoa  of  our  posltloa  and  our  commitment  to 
that  country. 

I  do  not  have  any  confidential  or  classified 
iBformatlon  oa  whloh  to  baae  theae  vlewa, 
bat  It  assms  abnadaatly  dear  from  the  aewa 
aiadla,  that  toe  recent  events  In  toe  political 
and  religious  environment  of  that  country 
that  have  altered  tha  nature  aad  exteat  of 
our  commitment.  The  picture  that  we  aaw 
toare  a  monto  ago  of  a  nation  resisting  aa 
eaamy  Is  aot  toe  picture  we  see  today  where 
one  aatlva  couatryman  turns  on  his  fallow. 

I  am  not  aoggaatlng  that  a  compromlae 
wlto  the  Viet  Cong  or  any  otoer  Ooaunu- 
nlst  force  be  nagnttatad.  Any  change  in  our 
position  or  our  stoted  objective  cannot  be 
based  upon  our  failure  to  meet  the  Com- 
mualat  agpaaaor.  Our  Amsrloan  foroaa 
have  never  retreated  because  of  fear  of  tha 


enanqr.  The  new  queetlon  in  this  most 
oompdex  and  complicated  picture  Is  whether 
or  not  the  lives  of  American  eoldlers  can 
be  committed  to  save  a  nation  that  canoot 
decide  for  itself  if  it  wants  to  Join  American 
•cddlsrs  In  fighting  toe  aggressor  or  would 
prefer  to  draw  apart  and  engage  at  toe  sams 
tlms  in  a  Civil  War  for  reasons  not  clear 
to  ms. 

It  is  one  thing  to  conunlt  the  military 
might  and  toe  armed  forces  of  America  to 
ptotaet  a  weak  nation  against  Communist 
aggression.  It  is  an  entirely  different  mat- 
ter to  provide  an  umbrella  or  shield  for  a 
people  that  is  unconcerned  and  would  prefer 
to  enjoy  toe  luxury  of  civil  strife  rather  than 
to  unite  wlto  our  armed  forcee  to  repeal  the 
enemy. 

We  are  toere  by  tovltetlon  of  the  Souto 
Vietnamese.  Now  we  can  ask  who  can  truly 
q)eak  for  toe  Vletnameee  people. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  toe  most  unplsss- 
aat  position  to  which  the  President  of  toe 
United  States  and  hia  advisors  find  toem- 
selvss  to  this  year  of  decision.  As  Coofi- 
mander-to-Chlef  of  toe  armed  forces  of  the 
United  Statec,  he  has  difficult  dedalons  to 
maks.  Further,  ss  President  he  is  chief 
srchltect  of  our  foreign  policy  and  It  Is  not 
possible  to  make  a  distinction  between  prin- 
cipal foreign  policy  and  military  strategy  in 
toe  Soutoeast  Asian  dilemma.  This  expres- 
sion of  understanding,  however,  does  not  In 
any  way  diminish  toe  implications  of  the 
events  that  have  taken  place  to  toe  last  fev 
weeks. 

Questions  logically  arise  whetocr  prolonged 
civil  strife  may  put  a  greater  burden  of  fight- 
ing on  American  troops  to  the  country  and 
whether  American  forcee,  already  battling 
tha  Viet  Cong,  may  be  caught  in  the  middle 
botween  warring  factions  of  toe  Souto  Viet- 
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American  oombat  deaths  exceeded  those 
of  Souto  Viet  Nam's  armed  forces  last  week 
for  the  third  time  this  spring,  a  period  of 
political  unrest. 

I  submit  toat  the  reasons  for  being  in 
Vietnam,  which  I  supported,  do  not  neces- 
s^lly  obligate  us  to  remato  tinder  these 
recent  unpleasant  and  toexpUlnable  devel- 
(^menta. 

Drawing  these  dedsloDs  and  the  oonie- 
quencee  of  toese  decisions  to  a  state  level, 
toere  are  several  obligations  for  us  to  per- 
form. There  are  a  few  decisions  on  toe  stats 
levd  that  directly  or  Indirectly  affect  our 
Kansas  bojrs  who  have  returned  and.  we  bops 
soon  will  return,  from  Vietnam.  The  IBM 
ameoidments  to  toe  Veterans  Readjustment 
Benefits  Act,  become  a  matter  of  concern 
to  the  Kansss  Veterans  Commission,  ths 
American  Legion  and  all  otoer  service  or- 
ganlaatlona  wlto  a  special  toterest  In  veter- 
ans. The  Ksnsss  Veterans  Oommlssion  bsi 
already  made  spedal  effort  to  advise  Viet- 
nam veterans,  as  well  as  peacetime  veterani 
whoee  ssrvloe  was  rendered  subsequent  to 
January  SI.  1966.  of  opportunities  that  bavt 
now  become  avallaMe  to  toem  as  a  result  of 
the  above-mentioned  amendments  to  tbs 
Veterans  Act.  I  know  that  thU  will  be  oov- 
ered  to  greater  detail  by  otoer  speakers  at 
this  convention. 

In  a  rdated  matter.  I  recommended  and 
toe  legislature  approved,  a  new  hospital 
faculty  at  toe  Fort  Dodge  Soldiers  Homa 
It  became  increasingly  evident  to  me  that 
toe  age  group  of  veterans  served  by  this 
facility  reqiUred  an  increasing  amount  of 
medical  ssrvlces.  ITie  State  of  Kansas  makM 
its  prtodpal  contributions  to  saslsting  vet- 
erans through  toe  operation  of  toe  Fort 
Dodge  faeUlty.  No  only  U  toe  present  medi- 
cal facility  obeolete  aad  Inadequate  but  sddl- 
ttoaal  realdence  accomodations  could  bs 
made  avaUable  by  utUlslng  toe  preeent  hos- 
pital for  patient  residents.  It  la  sstimstsd 
that  the  prseent  hospital  could  be  oonv«w 
to  a  patient  realdence  to  acconunodats  «■ 
raaldanu.     It  ahould  be  pototed  out  that 


37%   of   toe  patients  at  ^  art  Dodge  were 

previous  veteran  patients  *i  state  hospitals. 

This  in  turn  makes  the  .bed  at  the  otoer 
treatment  hospital  avallabiej  to  anotoer  vet- 
eran or  anotoer  dtisen  whp  can  be  helped 
or  rehabilitated  at  the  Instttkitlon  where  pro- 
feesional  psychiatric  care  ts  available.  The 
legislature  approved  the  aj^fvpriatlon  which 
was  to  be  matched  by  fedeiMl  funds. 

After  toe  President  requited  governors  to 
defer  any  major  construction  that  was  not 
considered  necessary,  the  queetlon  arose 
whether  or  not  the  federal  matching  funds 
would  be  available  for  thli^  authorized  addi- 
tion to  toe  Fort  Dodge  h(|me.  In  order  to 
clarify  toe  status  of  toe  (ivallable  federal 
funds,  a  few  weeks  ago  i  wrote  to  Parrls 
Bryant  in  the  Executive  Qftce  of  the  Pres- 
ident, who  serves  as  Ualsohj  to  governors  on 
matters  affecting  federal-State  relations. 

On  April  22.  I  received  R  letter  from  Mr. 
Bryant  which  1  will  quote  I  here  In  part:  "In 
response  to  yoiu:  question  about  deferral  of 
your  new  medical  facility,  Jtoe  President  has 
refrained  from  establUhMg  priorities  on 
specific  grant  projects  becf^Be  of  the  many 
factors  that  continue  to  infliuence  toe  Statee' 
capital  Improvement  program.  However,  I 
can  say  toat  the  Preeldent'i  desire  is  not  to 
cut  back  eeeentlal  welfare!  or  medical  proj- 
ects and  your  medical  f acl&ty  appears  to  fall 
in  this  category.  The  final  decision  must 
rest  wlto  the  States  and  the  Governors." 

I  am  announcing  this  afternoon  that  it  Is 
my  decision,  uxiless  reversal  by  the  Kansas 
legislature,  to  continue  with  our  planning  for 
the  Fort  Dodge  hospital  improvement.  This 
sppears  to  be  consistent  Mth  toe  view  ex- 
pressed for  the  President  by  former  Governor 
Farrls  Bryant,  director  of  toe  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  I  know; that  tola  project 
has  been  high  on  toe  pi^rlty  list  of  toe 

American  Legion  of  ~  ^ 

years.  I  am  happy  that 
obtain  legislative  approval 
budget  session  Jxist  recent 


for  at  least  ten 
e  were  able  to 

Of  this  diu-ing  toe 
adjourned. 


DaUy  News, 


7m  Nam  Wab: 
Woasiss  LBJ 
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DnnxusioNicxNT  Abottt 

"Lrr's  Grr  Out" 
(By  R.  H.  Shackford,  ScD^^is-Howard  staff 
writer) 

The  Johnson  Admlnlstmtlon  is  alarmed  by 
the  growing  dlsilluslonm^ilt  amcmg  Ameri- 
cans at  home  about  Viet  Nui. 

This  disillusionment  coiacldee  wlto  plans 
to  Increase  toe  number  of  American  ground 
forcee— to  "at  least  400,000" — in  toat  war. 

More  demands  for  "getting  out"  are  feared 
if  the  South  Vietnamese  continue  to  fi^t 
among  toemselves  and  leave  toe  war  to  be 
fought  by  American  troopsl 

But  toe  Admlnlstratlonj  jis  trying  to  hide 
its  fears  even  too  Preelq4nt  Jcdinson  told 
ons  of  his  rare  press  co: 
that  no  one  wanted  to  ge 

"Leading  toat  parade 
he  said. 

Behind    the   scenes,    Ai 
clals — who  decline  to  be 
are  explaining  eroding  pu 
President's  polldes  by  cUI 
war  situation  is  not  as 
theprees. 

But  House  Republican 
of  Michigan  suggests  thai 
who  is  not   "leveling' 
people  about  toe  crisis. 

The  Administration  n^  ,    _  ^ 

Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  to  succeed  to  put 
ting  down  by  force  the  dissident  military  and 
religioiu  groups  in  Da  NtMg.    Oflldals  seem 
to  hope  toat  once  Da  Naa  t 
rebellion  and  tiumoll  wUi 


ences  Saturday 
^ut  more  than  he. 
the  Preeldent," 

ilnlstratlon    offl- 

aed  or  quoted — 

|c  support  for  the 

;  that  the  civil 

as  portrayed  by 

er  OXBALO  FOBD 

t  U  toe  Preddent 
toe   American 

is  counttog  on 


But  toese  oOdals  are  ai  4re  that  the  q>ec- 
tacle  of  Souto  Vietnamese  1  llllng  Souto  Viet- 
namese has  caused  serioui  damage  to  toe 
atutude  of  American  puille  opinion.    TbiM 


is  suppressed,  toe 
fade  away. 


is  reflected   to  polls  and   to  congressional 
statenoents  (even  by  "hawks"). 

Admtolstratlon  officials  don't  go  so  far  as 
to  blame  news  reporting  from  Viet  Nam  for 
toe  decline  in  support  of  Vietnamese  policies. 
But  they  do  claim  newspapers  and  televlsl<m 
have  kept  toe  nearly  three  months  of  politi- 
cal turmoil  and  civil  war  out  of  perspective. 

For  example,  they  say  toe  press  Ignores  toe 
fact  toat  toere  Is  no  dvll  strife  In  toe  coun- 
tryside. But  toey  fall  to  explain  toat  most 
of  the  countryside  has  been  controlled  by  the 
Viet  Cong  for  a  long  tlnie. 

The  following  week-end  developments  ex- 
plato  why  President  Johnson  and  his  top  as- 
sociates are  trying  to  calm  public  alarm: 

Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  former  Ambassador 
to  Viet  Nam  and  now  a  preddentlal  adviser, 
who  tried  to  belittle  toe  crisis  by  saying  "we 
dont  need  to  wring  our  hands  over  this  un- 
rest," also  said:  "we  will  probably  need  more 
people  (in  Viet  Nam)  and  I  believe  we  would 
at  least  reach  a  manpower  strengto  of  400,- 
000."  There  are  256,000  American  ground 
forces  there  now. 

Chairman  L.  tiatOML  Rivxbs,  Democrat,  Of 
South  Carolina,  of  toe  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  who  is  a  "super-hawk,"  said: 
"We  may  have  to  make  a  decision  damned 
soon  about  whether  to  pull  out  altogetoer. 
•  •  *  rm  getting  tired  of  it.  His  colleague, 
Chairman  Rtchasd  B.  Rttsskll,  Democrat,  of 
Georgia,  of  toe  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  been  toowtog  Increasing  im- 
patience, too. 

For  the  first  time,  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's polldes  to  Viet  Nam  dropped  to  tha 
Gallup  Poll  to  less  than  50  per  cent — ^to  47 
per  cent  with  36  per  cent  disapproving.  An 
even  more  disturbing  poll  on  Sunday  showed 
64  per  cent  favoring  UJ3.  withdrawal  If  toe 
Souto  Vietnamese  start  fighting  among 
themselves  on  a  big  scale  and  72  per  cent  in 
favor  of  "getUng  out"  if  the  South  Vlet- 
nameee stop  fighting  the  Commimlsts. 

Casualty  figiires  continue  to  show  that 
Anxericans  are  doing  most  of  the  fighttog 
against  toe  Viet  Cong.  During  three  of  the 
last  six  weeks,  American  deaths  exceeded 
those  of  Souto  Vietnamese  soldiers,  and  total 
casualties — killed,  wounded  and  mlsslng^-for 
Americans  have  been  two  to  three  times 
higher  toan  for  the  Souto  Vletnameee  force 
which  is  more  than  twice  as  large. 

Senator  Jacob  Javtts,  Republican,  of  New 
Tork,  warned  that  if  toe  Souto  Vietnamese 
cannot  do  the  major  fighting  (which  toey 
haven't  been  doing),  toen  "we  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  withdraw."  He  said  that 
point  hadnt  been  reached  yet  but  it  "now 
seeois  possible"  toe  U.S.  may  have  to  face  it. 

Reports  from  Saigon  that  Premier  Ky  prob- 
ably will  win  his  "dvll  war"  to  Da  Nang 
encouraged  toe  Administration.  But  how 
much  it  will  allay  public  alarm  at  home  de- 
pends more  on  Ky's  dubious  ability  to  \mlto 
all  toe  warring  political,  religious,  sect  and 
regional  factions. 

The  Admtolstratlon  fears  toat  dlsHIudoned 
Americans  will  look  wlto  frowning  disfavor 
on  vastly  Increastog  American  groiuid  forces 
and  escalating  toe  war  unless  toere  is  some 
semblance  of  political  stability— and  that  is 
unlikely.  If  toe  war  becomes  tocreaatogly 
an  American  war.  toe  mood  at  booie  could 
beoome  tocreaatogly  aatl-war.  ^ 

[nrom  toe  Washington  Post,  May  25, 1098] 
Doubt,  FstTsrsATiOM  Ribb  Anoira 

AMOaCAKS  IN  VIXTMAM 

(By  Stanley  Kamow,  Washington  Poet 
Foreign  Servloe) 

SAiooif,  May  24. — Only  a  few  months  ago, 
to  question  toe  wisdom  of  U.6.  policy  and 
practice  to  Vietnam  was  to  Invite  snarls  from 
most  Americans  here. 

Theae  Americans,  Immersed  In  the  blood, 
tears,  toll  and  sweat  of  the  Vietnam  confUet, 
understandably  oppoeed  any  talk  that 
smdled  of  suireadsr. 


Today,  however,  that  sense  of  dateraitoa- 

tlon  has  altered  to  a  perceptible  mood  of 
doubt,  frustration  and  even  disgust — a  mood 
generated  by  toe  complex,  confused  political 
strife  that  has  been  rolling  tols  country. 

PtnXOtrr  NOT  AOVOCATXS 

By  no  means  does  this  feeling  signify  that 
Americans  here  advocate  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  tomorrow.  But  it  has  set  them 
to  wondering  if  toey  can  give  this  situation 
toe  patient,  persistdnt  Involvement  It  re- 
quires. 

More  and  more,  Americans  who  once  con- 
sidered negotiation  a  defeattat  tmrm,  now 
ruminate  aloud  on  "how  we  get  off  the  hook" 
here. 

The  struggle  between  Premier  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky's  government  and  toe  Buddhist  rebels 
has  left  an  impression  toat  toe  rival  Viet- 
namese factions  are  more  concerned  wlto 
fighttog  each  otoer  for  power  than  wlto 
fighting  the  Communists. 

APPBAL  BT   BUSK 

It  has  lent  a  certain  irony  to  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk's  appeal  last  week  to  toe 
disputing  Vletnamasa  to  "set  adds  toeir  leaser 
Issues"  and  get  on  wlto  the  war.  And  It  has 
revived  the  question,  posed  here  often  over 
toe  years,  whether  It  Is  posdble  to  save  peo- 
ple who  are  not  primarily  focused  on  toeir 
own  salvatlcm. 

"We  want  to  wto  this  war  more  than  toey 
do,"  is  toe  way  some  Americans  put  it.  Im- 
plied in  that  statement  is  whctoer  It  is  worto 
the  effort. 

A  U.S.  Marine  officer  near  Dazumg  aska,  for 
example,  bow  he  can  decently  order  his  men 
to  risk  enemy  fire  to  extend  toeir  perimeter — 
while  back  in  the  dty,  the  Vietaamase  they 
protect  are  busily  kllUng  ons  another. 

At  the  same  time,  several  American  olBnlsla 
here  have  been  depressed  by  their  own  to- 
capacity  to  control  or  even  comprehend  Viet" 
namwee  actions.  How  Ky  was  able  to  aaud 
three  entire  Vietnamese  hattallons  to  Oaaang 
last  week  wltoout  American  knowledge  is  one 
of  the  svroetest  mysteries  of  late,  partlculazly 
since  n.S.  advisers  went  with  thie  troops. 

Such  lack  of  toteUlgenoe  Is  nutched  by  a 
deep  Ignorance  about  key  Vletnamaae  flgtiraa. 
A  random  poll  of  U.S.  dlplomate  hare  will  re- 
veal toat  toe  Buddhist  leader  Tblch  (Veaar- 
able)  Trt  Quang,  as  powerful  a  auta  as  aay 
In  toe  country.  Is  (A)  a  Ooaunualat.  (B)  aa 
antl-Communlst,  (C)  a  CommualBt  dupe. 
(D)  a  nationalist  patriot. 

Compounding  this  murklaaaa  have  been 
vidble  divergences  wlthto  the  U.8.  mladon 
on  whloh  of  toe  rival  Vietnamese  groups  to 
support.  While  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  has  apparently  sympatolBsd  vrlto  Ky, 
the  Marine  commander  to  Daaang,  Lt.  Gen. 
Lewis  W.  Walt,  has  sheltared  Ky's  opponenta 

Anotoer  discouraging  strato  here  has  been 
the  growing  antl-Amertoanlsm.  aspaolally 
among  Buddhist  youto  grotqx.  Much  of  this 
stems  from  toe  traditional  chauvlnlam  pc«v- 
alent  in  central  Vietnam,  where  Buddhlste 
sre  strong.  It  has  also  been  animated  by 
toe  social  and  eoonoiQie  disruption  caused 
by  having  286,000  Amerloaa  soldiers  in  Viet* 


American  backing  of  Ky  has  furtoer  stimu- 
lated Buddhist  criticism  of  U.8.  strategies  la 
Vietnam.  The  otoer  day,  Buddhist  stodente 
came  out  wlto  toe  "three  shames  of  VS.  for- 
eign policy" — Hiroshima,  Santo  Domingo  and 
Ky's  crackdown  on  the  Buddhist  rebels  to 
Danang. 


DRAFT  DEFERMENT  TESTS 
Mr.  HORTCW.  Mr.  G^xaker,  Z  aak 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kanaaa  [Mr.  &llswo*tr1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbooso  and  inolude  extraneous  matter. 
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'  The  SPEABZR.  iM  there  objection 
to  the  re<[aeBt  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoifc? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
March  29.  Republican  Congreesmen 
Joined  me  in  a  can  for  a  congressional 
invesUgaUon  of  the  draft.  As  a  result 
of  our  continuing  study  Into  the  Selec- 
tive Servioe  i^stem.  ve  have,  this  week, 
reissued  a  call  for  an  investigation,  and 
release  six  In-d^yth  studies  about  prob- 
lem areas  tn  th»  draft  «7stem.  Last 
week.  I  was  ddlghted  to  come  across  an 
excellent  editorial  on  the  draft  defer- 
ment tests.  The  editorial  is  all  the  more 
meaningful  since  it  i^ipeared  in  the 
"Stars  and  Stripes,"  wbl<^  is  the  voice 
of  the  veterans  in  the  Ualted  States. 
The  editorial  follows  as  an  extensian  of 
myremarics: 

(VNta  the  StMB  snd  Strlpes-Tbe  National 
TrlbUM,    May  19.  lOee] 
Daarr  OensMZMT  Txsn 

In  an  parte  of  tbe  country,  atudente  ar«  In 
nyolt  agalmt  the  draft  der«nn«Bt  tMta  bslng 
conduetad  by  ttie  BalactlTe  8«rrlee.  Sit-ins 
an  ooeuJTteg  at  many  unlvenltlea  and  It  la 
apparent  that  student*  feel  tbat  the  one 
glaring  defletancy  In  the  teat  operation  la 
thttt  tboaa  who  have  financial  means  to  at- 
tand  UBlrenltaaa  ara  privUaged  over  thoaa 
who  do  not  have  the  necessary  funds  to  at- 
tend eeUage  and  therefore  wind  up  as 
dimStaaa. 

Tbara  la  Bmah  to  ba  said  for  this  potnt  at 
view,  we  fad  ttiat  tb«  dafannant  awunlna- 
tlons  an  no*  In  a«coad  with  the  bast  maaas 
vt  aaooilBg  mllttaty  paraonnaL  81ii^>ly  be- 
aansa  soma  stadesta  do  not  attain  high 
MMw«g*«  avaragaa  la  eoUaga  asama  or  an 
imabla  to  go  to  aoUafs  baeauaa  ot  raatrtettoos 
la  wa  food  naaeo  for  tbalr  baowning  dratt 
halt. 

Many  yonag  man  la  ooUaga.  parttcolarty 
In  tbalr  fiaabmsn  and  sophomora  years  find 
aoBage  work  with  Its  inctaaiing  damaada  ax- 
tmna^  dUknlt.  Thay  Juat  do  not  baoome 
adjuatad  uatU  their  last  two  yaara  la  tuil- 
varalttaa.  BMttiar  do  naay  of  tbam  have 
alaarty  dafiaad  Maas  aa  to  Juat  what  couzaaa 
.they  wan*  to  maior  In.  TTnder  the  praaent 
enaUaatloa  ayatam  this  piaoaa  thsm  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage. 

Another  point  at  lama  la  the  fact  that  ap- 
parently tha  OSleetlva  Barviea  la  Um  Judge 
and  Jury.  It  aaana  to  oa  that  soma  of  tha 
deelalona  vhleh  wlU  have  to  ba  made  by  tha 
BalBctlva  Barvlea  boards  wUl  nacassartly  ba 
opea  to  quaattaa. 

In  view  of  oontlnulng  high  academic  re- 
qulramanta  by  ooUagaa  and  ualvarsltles  It 
Is  axtraaialy  dllBoult  for  soma  young  men  to 
gala  adatlttanea  to  any  college  at  tha  praaent 
tlma.  Indleattooa  ara  tbat  thaaa  require- 
ments ara  innrseslng  rather  than  deoreaalng. 
So  It  would  appear  that  college  oOclals, 
awara  of  tha  daaoands  upon  college  students, 
should  ba  tha  proper  onaa  to  make  decisions 
as  to  scholastic  grades,  particularly  If  gradee 
are  to  detaimlna  whether  or  not  a  atudent 
Is  to  ba  drafted  or  to  be  deferred  from  the 
draft. 

Thsra  seeBM  to  be  sound  logic  In  the  con- 
tention that  tha  preeent  draft  system  is  In 
drastte  need  of  revision.  The  present  system 
is  a  patchwork  of  legislative  amendmanta 
enacted  thru  the  yeaps.  A  new  and  fresh 
approach  to  this  most  important  problem 
Is  tmquastlonably  needed  at  the  present 
time. 


-X.  TSC  MTH  ANIilVXRSARY  OF 
'i;  ABIOKIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


from  Xllin<^  [Mr.  Dnwnraxi]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  xwlnt  In  the 
Ricout  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tbt  SPEAKER.  IS  there  objection 
to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

lifr.  DKRWINSE^I.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  May  28,  the  courageous  peo- 
ple of  Armenia  will  observe  the  48th 
anniversary  of  the  day  when  their  inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed  from  Turkish 
and  RussiilD  rule.  Tragically,  they  were 
unable  to  maintain  their  freedom  because 
of  the  World  War  and  the  Indifference 
of  leaders  of  t^  free  world  to  the  Ar- 
menian cause. 

Americans  of  Armenian  descent  are 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  groups  working 
in  the  free  world  for  the  restoration  of 
independence  to  Armenia  and  the  other 
nations  suffering  under  Communist  tyr- 
anny. I  encourage  them  to  continue 
their  efforts  to  maintain  the  hope  and 
faith  of  the  Armenian  people  in  the  fu- 
ture, when  they  will  regain  the  freedom 
for  which  they  so  vehemently  long. 

I  also  congratulate  the  many  Ar- 
menian-Americans who  have  made  such 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  culture 
BAd  progress  of  the  United  States,  lliey 
have  proved  to  be  unusually  gifted  in 
educatfcmal.  p<dltical,  artistic,  and  eco- 
nomle  fields. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
the  cause  of  Armenia  and  the  other 
captive  nations  under  Communist  rule 
and  do  what  we  can  to  aid  these  brave 
people  achieve  the  freedom  and  self- 
determination  which  they  an  now 
denied. 


Iff.  HORTOW.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


THE  48TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
OEC«OIAN  DECLARATION  OP  IN- 
DEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  nitnols  [Mr.  Dkrwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecticm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  date  in  1918,  the  independence  of 
the  people  of  Georgia  was  ofltelally  pro- 
claimed by  the  Georgian  Parliament 
meeting  in  Tiflls.  the  capital  of  the 
Georgian  Republic.  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  tp  the  freedom-loving  Georgian 
people  on  this,  the  48th  anniversary  of 
their  declaration  of  Independence. 

Although  26  countries  recognized  the 
Georgian  Republic,  the  nation  suc- 
cumbed to  the  military  aggression  of  the 
Russian  Communists  who  established 
their  domination  over  the  brave  Georgian 
people  before  they  were  able  to  solidify 
their  independence. 

The  blalory  of  the  Georgian  people  is 
a  long  and  honorable  one,  Mr.  Speaker, 
"niey  have  retained  their  naticmal  iden- 
tity throughout  many  centuries  and  have 
been  Christians  stnce  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. In  spite  of  their  forced  incorpora- 
tion into  the  T7JB.S11..  tlie  brave  GecffgUn 
people  have  maintained  a  vigorous  na- 


tKmalist  spirit  and  anti-Russian  atti- 
tude Omoughout  their  unjust  domhiation 
by  Soviet  Communist  forces.  They  ve- 
hemently oppose  the  dictatorial  policies 
of  communism  and  continue  to  hope  for 
the  day  when  democracy  wUl  be  restored 
to  their  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  years  the  Voice 
of  America  has  been  reducing  both  the 
number  and  length  of  broadcasts  to  the 
Georgian  people.  It  gives  only  straight 
news  because  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  John- 
son administration  not  to  offend  the  So- 
viet Unl(Hi  in  any  way.  I  beUeve  that 
lengthier  and  more  effective  broadcasts 
which  would  pierce  the  wall  of  Commu- 
nist propaganda  and  deliver  the  truth 
to  the  people  of  Georgia  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Voice  of  America.  This 
agency  should  be  a  vehicle  for  delivering 
the  message  of  truth  to  this  brave  people 
so  that  their  resistance  to  Communist 
brainwashing  wlU  not  weaken  imder  the 
constant  propaganda  to  which  they  are 
subjected  by  their  tyrannical  Moscow 
rulers. 

I  Join  the  Georgian  people  who  are 
suffering  imder  Communist  domination 
and  refugees  and  their  descendants  from 
that  land  in  observing  today  this  anni- 
versary of  their  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. I  also  share  their  hope  that  the 
day  will  soon  come  when  they  can  once 
again  enjoy  the  freedom  and  indepoid- 
ence  they  deserve. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  CAPE  COD 
NATIONAL  SEASHORE  IS  CONSER- 
VATION 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  KsrrH]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RcctMU)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnHn 
New  Yorit? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  specifies  that  the  seashore's  pri- 
mary purpose  is  conservation  of  the 
unique  natural,  historical,  and  scientific 
features  of  the  area.  The  congressional 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  intended  rec- 
reational uses  of  the  seashore  to  be  sec- 
ondary and  restricted  to  those  specifically 
permitted  in  the  act. 

•n>e  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
placed  the  seashore,  for  administrative 
purposes,  in  the  category  of  recreational 
areas.  Although  we  are  confident  that 
it  Is  the  Secretary's  intention  to  admin- 
ister the  seashore  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation,  we  fear  that  in 
future  years  this  categorizing  of  the  sea- 
shore could  make  conservation  second- 
ary. In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  last 
year  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  sea- 
shore increased  by  nearly  500,000  over 
the  previous  year,  the  problem  cannot  be 
ignored. 

To  prevent  perversion  of  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation,  the  Senate  c(xnmlttee  in 
its  report  on  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  H.R.  14215,  In- 
cluded the  following  statement: 

The  committee  believes  that  even  though 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  Included  all 
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from  the  Cape 
esses  my  feei- 


ng on  funds  for 
Cape  Cod  Na- 

e  noted  that  It 

and  oth- 

Seaabore  that  It 


mttn^nai  seashores  In  a  rec  'fattonal  category, 
the  purpqae  of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore shotild  continue  to  b|»  ozie  of  conserva- 
tion as  set  forth  In  the  leglalatlon  authoriz- 
ing its  establishment.         ' ' 

I  applaud  the  reafBrmatltm  of  the  orig- 
inal intention  of  Congres^  and  trust  that 
In  future  years  the  seaapiore  will  be  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  our 
purposes. 

The  following  editor 
Cod  Standard-Times 
ing  in  this  matter  very  w^^ : 
Qvwmum 

Three  cheers  for  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  t 

In  a  statement  after 
acquisition  of  more  lai 
tlonal  Seashore  the 
was  the  understanding 
en  Involved  with  the  Ca] 
was  establlriied  to  co: 
beaches  of  the  Lower 

It  was  not,  the  oomml' 
to  be  used  for  recreational 

The  committee  said  that)  While  aU  the  Na- 
tional Seashores  were  Ustetjf  |>y  Interior  Secre- 
tary Stewart  L.  0daU  as  reooeatlon  areas,  this 
was  Just  for  classification  {sake  and  did  not 
mean  they  were  to  be 
purposes  primarily. 

Thus  the  senators  havi 
Department  and  the  Nai 
and  those  lawmakers  and 
anxious  to  develop  the 
as  a  recreational  area  on  titttlce  that  this  Is 
not  to  be  done,  this  is  not  Wb^t  was  planned. 

For  many  Cape  Codden  who  have  been 
saying  this  for  so  long,  apid  who  appeared 
to  be  doing  nothing  but  tklk  Into  the  wind, 
the  senators  have  provldeo  a  big  boost. 

The  idea  of  preservlBgl  Ithe  Lower  Caps 
areas  ls<  favored  by  moet^  ibut  the  Idea  of 
developing  these  sites  to  b^  recreational  areaa 
for  the  millions  who  live  Ip.  the  Northeast  Is 
not  favored  by  many  Cape .  Codders. 

That  these  beautiful  natural  areas  will  be 
saved  for  posterity  tB  fine.    ' 

Let  us  hope  that  the  recreation  forces 
wont  disregard  this  wamtilg  from  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  and  try  to 
make  the  Lower  Cape  a  giant  recreational 
area  open  to  one  and  all  at  Qxe  expenee  of  the 
resort  business  that  suppoite  a  growing  Cape. 


the  dimes  and 

statement  aald, 
purposes. 


ad  for  recreation 

Iput  the  Interior 

Park  Service 

ers  who  are  so 

Cod  Seaafaore 


LETS  GET  EDUCATIC 1  lAL  TV  ROLL- 
ING AGA  IK 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  ^peaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th«;  the  gentleman 
from  New  Y<vk  [Mr.  R<ikisoiN]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tt4s  point  in  the 
Recom)  and  include  exi^aneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  U  ^here  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  tbe  lOentdeman  from 
New  York?  [ 

There  was  no  obJeciOoti. 

Mr.  ROBISQNr  Mr;  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introdi^raed  leglsMlon  to  extend 
the  program  of  fMwtl  tmatchlng  grants 
for  the  eons^ctioo  oi  <  iducatlcmal  tele- 
vision—ETV— broadcast  f  g  facilities,  and 
to  raise  the  present  llml^  tHoa  which  any 
one  State  may  receive  ^nderi  thl«  9PQ- 
Bram  frwn  $1  to  $2  milUoiL        ,- j     r     r 

When  tills  6-year  pn  ^ram  was  Initi- 
sted  beck  in  1962,  neai  v  ^faxy<me  wa« 
excited  about  it;  It  enjo^.bpth  wlde- 
Qwead  pubUoilar  and  stnisgjPopu^r  sup- 
port throughout  the  qou  itry.  Naw,  oiUy 
4  years  later,  the  Office  ^  B^ucatioa  has 
come  to  Congress  for  Its  final  aptunwria- 
tlon  under  the  terms  of  the  preeent  law^ 
yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  cant^nue 
this  WOTthwhlle  effort. 


Som».pirQcres8  has  been  made,  but  we 
are  a  long  way  froM  niching  the  ulti- 
mate goals  In  the  Held  of  educational 
television.  Although .  there  are  some 
States  that  have  yet  to  take  advantage 
of  this  program,  several  others  have  been 
severely  hampered  or  even  stgmiied  by 
the  existing  limit  of  %l  milUoa  for  any 
one  State. 

New  York  Btaie,  for  example  is  one  of 
almost  a  docen  States  who  have  already 
used  their  $1  million.  One  New  Yoiic 
community  has  an  application  pending 
which  caxmot  be  approved  because  there 
are  no  funds  available;  another  dty. 
Binghamton.  in  my  district,  has  received 
State  funds  but  cannot  progress  any 
further  toward  Federal  aid;  and  still  a 
third  dty  in  the  overall  State  plan  will 
be  ready  to  move  soon — ^but  cannot. 

By  the  Ofllce  of  Education's  own  esti- 
mates it  will  take  35  to  40  years  to  reach 
desirable  levels  of  ETV  eoverage  at  the 
present  rate  of  station  activation;  and 
the  demand,  exclusive  of  the  States  like 
New  York  that  have  been  cut  off.  will 
exceed  the  funds  available  by  some  $4 
million  next  year. . 

As  I  said  4  years  ago  when  voting  for 
the  original  program:    . 

In  my  judgment,  this  la  a- way  to  both  Im- 
prove and  equallM  aduoatlonal  opportu- 
nities— especially  lii($h9aa  apaelal  subjects  for 
which  there  Is  oiUy  a  UoULted  quantity  of 
gifted  teachers— to  help  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween hlgb-B<;hooI  and  college — to  aid  m 
educating  hamleapped  or  sick  children^- 
and,' equally' Itoiportant,  Improve  the  proceee 
of  adult  education,  as  waU. 

My  bill  would  extend  the  existing  pro- 
gram for  an  additional  5  years,  authorize 
the  es^ndlture  of  another  $32  mlUion 
over  that  period,  and  raise  the  per-State 
limitation  froth  $1  to  $2  million. 

I  believe  the  fieed  f or  this  legislation 
Is  cdbvious,  and' t  do  not  think  we  can 
alTord  to  wait  much  longer  before  getting 
the  wheels  rolUhg.^iga4n.,      gc 


'"■■'•   """ 
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THE  COStt^  6^  nOT^ATION 

Mr.  HORTCHTa  Mr.  fl^^eaker,  I 
unantaaous  oonsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.^CuRTis}  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Riooro 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  8PSASXR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ttom 
New  York?  ,,..uy:hn:^h-   n 

There  was  no  nhj^^nw 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ym- 
ususJly  large  month'-to-month  Increases 
in  the  Consumer  Price 'Index  since  the 
start  of  the  year  makes  the  report  at  the 
Republican  Coordinating  Committee  on 
"TbeRlsingpOs1is«^  Living"  timely  read- 
ing. The  repprt  not  (mly  pinpoints  the 
sources  of  inflation  In  expansionary  Gov- 
ernment fiscal  And  monetary  policies  but 
oj^ers  a,  EU-ogriun  to  restore  stable  growth. 

^l^i^oli<»iOrproppsals  to  restrain  <?^y- 
ernment  spending  and  slow  dow^  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  n^oney  supply  are 
as  vaUfl  lioday  au^  whoti  th^  were  inade 
ih.,M)ircn7  fcVb  tme  that  some  indi- 
9ttio^,,^MckM  housing  stilts,  retail 
ij;i«rM  mpckxnjuacet,  ma^.be  sig- 
9w4'  of  ec(»ioMic  ^- 

tey  racton  m~  the  bullibok  inures 


a  continuation  ot  inflftt^nftyy  jurrwiini 
and  the^need  for  restraint.  j^ji 

"Hiose  whoptredict  a  drtmnlng  off  of  ao* 
tlvity  compare  the  likely  future  perform- 
ance of  the  economy  with  the  first 
quarter,  when  GNP  roae  a  staggering  %1T 
biliicm  to  a  aeaaonaUy  adjusted  amuial 
rate  of  (714  UlUon.  This  was  the  fals- 
est quarterly  rise  since  the  Korean  war. 
If  this  pace  were  to  continue  throtvh 
the  year^  we  would  have  g«Mi*»p«**g  m- 
fiatico  that  would  make  the  need  for  re- 
straint antarent  even  to  the  Johnson 
administration.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
th  year  alone.  one-IAilrd  of  the  GNP  in- 
crease was  accounted  for  by  price  in- 
creases as  optx)sed  to  increases  in  real 
output.  A  decline  from  this  level  of  ac- 
tivity does  not  mean  that  inflattion  has 
vanished.  •   ■  ,.f 

Last  month's  Ihcicase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  confirms  the  inflaticmary 
trend.  Consumer  prices  rose  0.4  percent 
in  April.  *  Prom  December  through  April, 
living  costs  have  risen  by  1.4  percent  at' 
by  4.2  percent  it  an  annual  rate. 

Wholesale  prices  have  also  shown 
continued  strength.  From  December 
through  Aprilt  wholesale  prices  have 
risen  an  average  of  1.3  percent  or  at  an 
annual  rate  of  3.9  percent.  The  WPI. 
which  was  stable  for  about  7  years,  now 
stands  3.7  percent  above  what  it  was  a 
year  ago.  •--i-..''*-F.  _.m    u;::.-:.- 

Significantly,  food  pi^eelhlmYe  beguii 
to  level  off  wnUe  industrial  commodities 
have  been  faiciieaslng  in  price.  Duritig 
the  first  4  topntbS  of  this  year.  Industrial 
commodities  rose  at  an  annual  i^te  of  3.3 
percent.  It  appears  that  the  period  wheM 
the  administration  could  put  the  blame 
for  inflation  solely  on  food  prices  hair 
passed,  inflation  today  is  broadly  based 
tihroughout  the  entire  economy. 

The  price  Indexes  provide  a  measure  of 
hiflation,  byt  what  are  the  basic  eco- 
tiomie  factors  at  work  i^ch  indicate  a 
continuation  of  the  tr«id? 

First,  capital  spendhig  by  t7J3.  business 
continues  at  a  high  rate.  The  most  re- 
cent ^Bttvey  by  McGraw-Hill  of  capital 
investment  plans  predicts  an  increase  of 
19  percent  in  1966.  This  is  8  percentage 
pomts  higher  than  Government  esti- 
mates made  earlier  in  the  year. 

Second,  imports  increased  a  sharp  14 
percent  in  the  first  4  months  of  the  year, 
while  exports  showed  a  gain  of  only  7 
percent.  Our  trade  surplus  throufi* 
April  declined  to  $41  billion  at  an  annual 
rate,  which  was  significant^  below  the 
$4.8  billion  surphis  of  1965  and  the  $6.7 
billion  surplus  of  1964.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  has  admitted  that  one  Im-' 
portant  reason  for  the  decline,  which  1^ 
the  key  to  our  worsening;  balance  of  pay- 
ments picture,  is  the  rapid  expansion  of 
domestic  demand.  Not  only  does  a  high 
level  of  domestic  output  puU  in  more  ex- 
ports, but  It  aieo  dist^omtiges  business- 
men from  makihg  greater-efforts  to  open 
up  new  export  markets.  ;       • 

TTilrd,  the  inoney  supply  is  IncreiiUsing 
at  a  rapid  rate.  After  inereasing  by  4 
percent  from  1964  to  1965,  the  com- 
pounded annua]  rate  of  change  in  tlte 
money  supply  from  Decenkber  through 
April  was  6.8  percent.  Prom  February 
through  April,  the  ra^  of  increase  was 
almost  double  this.   SlnCe  last  Jtme  the 
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money  supply  has  been  Increasing  at  a 
rate  of  almoet  7  percent  a  year,  which  Is 
the  fastest  rate  for  a  comparable  period 
since  Worid  War  n.  Bank  reserves  are 
also  shooting  up.  with  an  increase  at  an 
annual  rate  amounting  to  almost  15  per- 
cent since  February.  Business  loans,  too. 
are  Increasing  sharply  at  close  to  20  per- 
cent annually. 

Fourth,  major  oollectiTe  bargaining 
agreements  in  the  first  3  months  of  the 
year  provided  mwHan  first-year  wage  in- 
creases of  3.7  percent  as  well  as  average 
3.7  percent  Increases  over  the  full  term 
of  the  contract.  This  does  not  include 
fringe  benefits.  In  effect,  the  gnideposts 
tot  nonfaiflattonary  wage  behavicH*  have 
been  aband<xied  in  actual  negotiations, 
proving  the  futility  of  "voluntarism"  in 
an  overheated  economy.  More  serious 
from  the  standpoint  of  inflationary  pres- 
sures Is  the  fact  that,  as  one  writer  put 
It.  unions  will  be  coming  to  the  bargain- 
ing table  next  year  "with  Mood  in  their 
eyes."  Rising  prices,  high  moflts.  and 
low  unemidosrment  put  labor  In  the  best 
bargaining  podtiM)  it  has  enjoyed  in 
many  years.  Even  worse,  1M7  is  a  heavy 
buvalning  year.  During  the  first  6 
months  more  workers  will  be  represented 
at  the  bargaining  table  than  in  all  of 
1966. 

Fifth,  order  backlogs — a  critical  Infia- 
tlonary  indicator — have  been  soaring.  At 
the  end  of  March,  backlogs  were  up  to  a 
seasonally  adjusted  $70  bUIlon.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  monthly  in- 
creases in  backlogs  have  regularly  ex- 
ceeded the  increases  of  the  previous 
month. 

Sixth,  the  administration's  hope  that 
defense  spending  would  level  ott  in  the 
second  half  of  1966  appears  unsustain- 
able In  light  of  devd(vmentB  in  Vietiuun. 
In  part,  defense  costs  have  been  held 
down  by  reductions  in  inventory  and  t^ 
drawing  on  some  of  our  oomhat  strength 
in  Western  Europe.  Toe  need  to  restock 
and  to  train  more  men  will  cause  an  ac- 
celeration of  defense  spending  over  the 
next  year,  particularly  if  our  troop  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam  goes  from  250,000  to 
400,000,  as  many  suggest  it  will.  This 
alone  Is  almost  a  certain  guarantee  of 
continuing  inflationary  pressures. 

Seventh,  the  administration  has  made 
no  progress  in  its  much  touted  effort  to 
reduce  fiscal  1966  civilian  spending. 
While  the  deficit  will  be  down  from  ear- 
lier estimates,  the  reason  Is  higher  rev- 
enues, a  large  part  of  which  come  from 
a  speedup  in  corporate  pajrments  of  taxes 
withheld  from  employees.  This  change 
alone  will  result  in  $1  billion  In  increased 
revenues  tn  196jB  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  fiscal  1967  deficit  to  at 
least  $2.8  bUllon.  On  top  of  this,  the 
Democratic  Congress  is  reported  by 
Chairman  Aekley  of  the  OouncU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  be  adding  an  estimated 
$3  billion  to  the  administration's  1967 
spending  requests. 

The  outlocric  then,  is  for  continued  and 
poMibly  accelerated  inflation.  Who  pays 
the  bin?  The  fact  is  that  the  average 
working  man  or  woman  pays  the  cost 
of  Inflation  in  reduced  purchasing  power. 
Amailngly,  at  a  time  when  administra- 
tion pr(HW>g«nd1sts  hall  the  great  pros- 
perity created  by  their  "new  economics" 


the  factory  worker  today  has  about  the 
same  real  spendable  earnings  that  he 
did  a  year  ago.  New  taxes  and  higher 
costs  of  living  have  eaten  up  wage  gains, 
even  those  resulting  from  longer  work- 
ing hours. 

Inevitably,  the  only  tool  which  this 
administration  M>pv«ntly  even  con- 
siders using  to  stop  Inflation  Is  a  tax  in- 
crease. Evidently,  the  political  risks 
outweigh  the  President's  dedication  to 
the  principles  of  the  "new  economics." 
There  may  be  a  well-founded  suspicion 
that  the  voter  would  rebel  against  more 
tax  hikes  following  close  on  the  heels  of 
the  Increases  in  social  security  taxes,  ex- 
cise taxes,  and  the  higher  withholding 
schedule  put  into  effect  this  month  for 
many  taxpayers. 

Those  who  proclaim  their  boldness  In 
stimulating  the  economy  now  shrink 
from  the  politically  distasteful  task  of 
dampening  down  an  overheated  econ- 
omy. While  it  was  easy  and  popular  to 
pour  money  into  the  spending  stream,  it 
Is  much  more  difficult  to  remove  it  when 
beaic  conditions  change.  This  is  as  true 
of  tax  Increases  as  it  is  of  reductions  in 
favored  q^ending  programs. 

This  abdication  of  economic  leader- 
ship by  the  administration  will  Impose 
heavy  costs.  The  poor  will  become 
poorer  as  Inflation  Utes  into  limited 
purchasing  power.  The  economy  Itself 
will  nm  the  risks  of  a  later  recession  as 
inflationary  excesses  and  distortions 
mount.  And  the  balance  of  paymimts 
will  continue  to  show  a  large  and  dan- 
gerous deficit. 

In  spite  of  these  dangers,  the  admin- 
istration has  continued  to  assure  the 
public  that  somehow  we  will  muddle 
through  without  further  fiscal  and 
monetary  restraint.  The  fact  is  that 
unless  the  administration  holds  down 
spending  for  low-prlorlty  civilian  proj- 
ects in  fiscal  1967,  the  country  may  be 
in  for  a  repetition  of  the  damaging 
wage-price  spiral  of  the  middle  1950's. 
The  job  now  Is  to  minimize  this  danger 
by  moving  swiftly  and  effectively  to  defer 
postptmable  expenditures  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  pressures  of  surging  demands 
on  our  resources.  This  ptdlcy  will  not 
only  avoid  further  Inflation,  but  It  can 
prolong  our  expansion  and  help  us  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  employment, 
ostensibly  Important  golds  of  the  John- 
son administration. 


A  PROPOSED  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP 
1966:  THE  MENTAUiT  INCOMPE- 
TENT 

Mr.  RORTON.  Ur.  ft^eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cvans]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  8PKABSBR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fmn 
New  Toric? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  session  of  Congress,  my 
ooUeagne,  Dr.  Dukwaxo  Hall,  Introduced 
a  bill.  BJt.  765.  "to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  mentally  incompetent 
penons  ccoimltted  thereunder,  and  for 


other  purposes"  which  was  then  refenvd 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Regrettably,  no  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  on  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation nor  has  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion shown  any  interest  in  the  subject 
matter.  Yet  here  Is  an  area  oflurlspru- 
dence  which  both  the  medical  and  the 
legal  profession  have  long  pointed  to  as 
needing  considerable  updating. 

I  would  point  out  that  as  a  strong  cen- 
tral government  grows  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly important  to  safeguard  those 
areas  of  personal  liberty  which  history 
and  current  events  demonstrate  come 
under  attack.  Strong  central  govern- 
ments have  a  tendency  to  treat  differ- 
ences of  opinion  within  a  society  as  aris- 
ing from  intransigence  and  stupidity  cm 
the  part  of  the  dissenters  rather  than 
the  limitation  of  hiunan  knowledge  or  of 
the  knowledge  of  those  in  power.  It  Is  a 
temptation  to  zealots  to  cross  the  dimly 
lit  border  to  Interpret  intransigence  as 
mental  Illness. 

Dictators  throughout  history  have  re- 
sorted to  calling  their  critics  crazy  and 
placing  them  in  mental  Institutions  as  a 
convenient  way  of  stilling  their  Views  and 
infiuence. 

Medical  insanity,  of  course,  is  a  reality 
and  it  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
mentally  sick  person  as  well  as  for  the 
protection  of  society  in  certain  instances 
to  place  them  under  restraining  medical 
care.  However,  there  needs  to  be  at  all 
times  laws  carefully  written  and  care- 
fully administered  to  be  certain  that  im- 
properly motivated  persons  who  have  an 
Interest  in  having  a  person  declared  In- 
sane are  unable  to  pursue  their  nefarious 
designs. 

There  have  been  two  recent  publicized 
events  involving  the  actions  of  Federal 
ofllclals  which  have  alarmed  me.  One 
involved  the  case  of  a  Federal  employee 
who  gave  testimony  deleterious  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  current  administration 
who  was  then  sent  to  a  mental  Institution 
under  very  questionable  circumstances. 
The  other  case  Involved  a  retired  military 
general  who  was  on  the  scene  of  a  serious 
civil  rights  dononstration  at  Mississippi 
University  and  was  removed  from  the 
scene  and  sent  to  a  Federal  mental  insti- 
tution, again  under  questionable  circum- 
stances. The  most  alarming  aspect  of 
these  cases  is  not  that  Federal  ofBcials  in 
the  United  States  did  what  they  did.  and 
this  is  alarming,  but  rather  what  seined 
to  me  to  be  the  calloused  reaction  of  the 
civil  rights  groups  in  our  society  to  these 
violaticms. 

It  alarms  me  that  many  dvil  rights 
groups  in  the  name  of  certain  aspects  of 
civil  rights,  and  I  would  agree  with  them 
that  these  aspects  are  serious,  many 
times  pursue  a  course  which  ignores 
equally  important  other  aspects  of  dvfl 
rights.  The  apatiiy  of  the  general  pul^ 
lie  Is  understandable  if  our  civil  rights 
and  religious  leaders  are  not  zealous 
about  all  aspects  ot  dvll  rights. 

Ttie  elvQ  rights  groups  should  be  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  movement  to  update  our 
laws  and  procedures  for  incarcerating 
people  who  imlght  be  mentally  ill.  I  am 
most  ideased  to  introduce  a  compankw 
blD  and  Join  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  MIsMuri  [Dr.  Hall]  in  pushing  for 
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expeditious  study  by  the 
mlttee  of  this  matter 
legislation  in  this 
glected  area  of  civil  rights 
achieved.    It  could  be 
reason,  as  the  Civil  Rights 
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important 


GOVERNOR  CAtjLPIELD 

Mr.  HORTON.    Mr.  \  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  tha^i  the  gentieman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CtTRmts]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccord 
and  Include  extraneous  inatter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ihere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  itotieman  from 
New  York?  1 

There  was  no  objectic  i^. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
11,  there  passed  away  a  dlstingiilshed 
former  Member  of  this  Chamber,  Henry 
8.  Caulfleld  of  Missouri.  I  As  Governor  of 
Missouri,  US.  Represermative  and  later 
as  a  member  of  the  judidl|d  bench,  Henry 
Caulfield  fulfilled  the  hifhest  traditions 
of  public  service  in  a  free  society.  I  knew 
him  as  a  friend,  mentor,  a  spcdcesman 
for  righteous  causes  an^l  as  an  attorney 
who  gave  dignity  and  sti^ure  to  our  legal 
profession.  { i 

Governor  Caulfield  enJoyed  the  rea)ect 
of  statesmen  on  both  slues  of  the  polit- 
ical aisle  and  it  was  higifly  apnqxM  that 
both  dally  newspapers  ih  his  home  com- 
munity of  St.  Louis  should  note  his  death 
with  words  of  tribute  for  the  attainments 
of  his  career  and  the  r^Qord  of  achieve- 
ment he  leaves  as  memotles  for  his  three 
daughters,  son,  grandchlfclren  and  great- 
grandchildren. I 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  two  well-justlfle4i  memorials  to 
Qovemor  Caulfleld  be  placed  into  the 
Record.  The  one  is  t: 
Globe-Democrat  and 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.  I 
to  join  with  me  in  re: 
row  of  this  time  for 
family,  upon  his  exam; 
and  dedication  to  the 
low  man  which  he  in 
all  of  us  in  elected  ofll( 

IFtom  th«  St.  Louis  o: 
May  13,  II 

OOVEKMOB  Ca 

Mlaaourl  over  the  yean  1^^  been  supremely 
fortunate  In  tbe  charactef  and  performance 
of  lt«  governors.  Henry  3.  Caulfleld  was  In 
that  great  tradition.  I  j^ 

He  had  a  long  and  dlrangulahed  career. 
He  was  elected  to  CongrM  sixty  years  ago 
this  year  and  served  one^rm.  Though  he 
might  have  returned  regulirly,  he  preferred 
stete  government  and  the.  practice  of  law  In 
hu  native  St.  Louis  to  a  life  In  Washington. 

following  this  he  served;  $uccessfully  as  St. 
Louis  Excise  ConunlssloDfer.  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  City  CoMnaelor,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Freeholder*  and  a  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Election  Oommlssloners.  In 
1928  he  was  elected  Oovernor  and  served  with 
distinction. 

In  that  offloe,  Governor  Caulfleld  was  noted 
for  hu  fairness  and  his  Integrity.  He  did  not 
niove  mountains  but  no  ox  a  moved  him  from 
the  course  of  good  solid  a  liUevemtnt  during 
the  Depression.  1 

People  of  that  difficult  «ik  knew  that  they 
had  In  the  Executive  Mail  Ion  a  thoroughly 
honest  cltlsen  who  was  aijve  petty  politics 
^d  a  man  of  compusloi]  a  te  lnt«rwt  In  his 
f«Uow  men. 

Following  his  rettremerti  from  tbe  gover- 
h»»hlp  he  served  fw  elghjt  years  as  Dlr«ctor 


the  St.  Louis 
other  the  St. 
my  colleagues 
in  the  sor- 
nry  Caulfleld's 
ts  of  patriotism 
are  of  his  fel- 
llf etlme  set  for 
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B-Democrat, 


of  Public  WaUara  In  St.  Louis  and  then  re- 
tired to  the  practtoe  of  law. 

Governor  CaxiUleld  was  a  gentle,  kindly 
man.  He  leaves  for  his  family  a  heritage  of 
enrichment  of  his  state  and  of  blgta  honor  to 
every  public  office  which  he  held.  He  died  at 
9a  stlU  beloved,  hoDored  aikd  raspeetad  for 
the  high  qualities  ot  heart  and  mind  which 
shone  through  his  long  career. 

[Ttom  tbe  St.  Louis  Poat-DUpatch, 

May  16, 1900] 

A  Man  or  iMTsoairr 

Henry  S.  Caulfleld  lived  to  the  age  of  M 
and.  we  beUeve,  to  a  permanent  place  in  the 
annals  of  public  service  in  Missouri.  He  was 
Governor  three  decades  ago,  having  been  a 
Congressman  long  before  that  and  becoming 
a  Jiulge  later.  And  though  bis  depression- 
afflicted  state  administration  created  a 
budgetary  system,  a  Hlgjiway  Patrol  and  a 
needed  reformatory  for  young  offenders,  It  Is 
not  only  for  such  accompllahments  that  Got. 
Caulfleld  will  be  remembered. 

He  war  a  man  of  Integrity.  As  a  pubUe 
servant  he  was  known  to  be  above  Influence 
by  special  Interests  and  favor-seekers.  He 
was  Independent  within  his  Republican 
party.  And  those  were  days  when  political 
boaslsm  was  common,  gangsterism  was  not 
uncommon  and  the  ethics  of  public  service 
were  under  constant  chaUenge.  Being  a  man 
of  integrity  in  such  times  deserves  remem- 
brance. No  doubt  the  times  have  changed 
somewhat  for  the  better  today,  but  there  Is 
no  less  need  for  men  of  Integrity. 


TRUE  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 

Bfr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectkm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
New  Yortt? 

niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
indeed  perplexing  why  aome  of  those  who 
are  vitally  concerned  about  academic 
freedom  in  the  field  of  education  over- 
look the  threat  to  such  freedom  implicit 
in  the  Federal  aid  to  education  programs. 
In  his  boc^.  "The  Liberal  Establishment," 
M.  Stanton  Evans,  editor  of  the  Indian- 
apolis News,  quotes  former  chairman  of 
the  House  Educaticm  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, John  Lesinskl,  as  stating: 

It  Is  Impossible  to  draft  a  general  federal 
aid  bill  which  will  not  contain  a  great  deal  of 
federal  control  over  local  school  systems.  I 
am  convinced,  after  tbe  hard  study  we  have 
put  to  the  question,  that  no  acceptable  bill 
preventing  federal  domination  of  local 
schools  can  be  drawn. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  proliferation  of 
Federal  aid  programs  in  so  many  fields 
today,  the  appreciation  of  the  dangers  of 
Federal  control  has  diminished.  For  this 
reason,  the  following  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Evans'  book  should  be  given  due  con- 
sideration in  evaluating  the  true  worth 
of  Federal  proposals  regarding  educa- 
tion: 
(Prom  the  Chicago  Tnb\me,  May  l,  19M] 
"Am"  Means  Contsoi. 

(M.  Stanton  Evans,  editor  of  the  Indiana- 
polls  News,  has  examined  In  his  book,  "The 
Liberal  EstabUahment,"  the  dlrectloD  in 
which  our  prsaent  miers  are  taking  what  be 
calls  "the  once-fraa  aoctety  of  the  United 
States."  Excerpts  dealing  with  the  effect  of 
federal  "aid"  on  education  are  reprtnted  by 


permission  of  the  publisher.  The  Devln-AOalr 
company.    The  book  Is  priced  at  SS-OS.) 
(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 

If  politicians  and  Ideologues  seek  to  con- 
trol the  economy,  how  do  they  go  about  It? 
Troops,  except  on  rare  occasions,  do  not  go 
marching  about  the  streets.  Newspapers 
have  not  been  padlocked.  Industry  la  not 
nationalized.  Whence  comes  the  power  the 
Liberal  wants  to  achieve?  — 

The  answer  .  .  .  that  has  become  moat 
familiar  to  Americans  Is  summed  up  In  the 
two  words,  "federal  aid."  By  use  of  the  tax- 
ing and  spending  power,  the  government  can 
effectively  evade  constitutional  restrictions 
upon  the  scope  of  Its  axithcnity.  It  can  take 
away  from  individual  citizens  the  power  to 
dUpoae  of  their  own  resources.  It  can  make 
individuals  and  Interest  groups  dependent 
upon  Its  will  for  their  sustenance.  And,  fl- 
ally.  It  can  Impose  controls  upon  the  recipi- 
ents of  Its  largeaa.  .  .  . 

Thru  the  magic  of  "aid"  the  quest  for 
power  becomes  a  philanthropic  mlaalCHi.  in 
which  tbe  affections  and  the  freedom  of  the 
dttzenry  are  purchased  with  their  own 
money.  .  .  .  There  are  many  aspects  of  this 
problem  worthy  of  considers tl<Mi.  One  Is  the 
buUt-ln  fallacy  of  states  and  locaUtlas  ship- 
ping money  to  Washington,  having  slaable 
deductions  made  there  as  tbe  cost  of  bun- 
dling, biungllng.  and  general  overhead,  and 
then  receiving  back  the  diminished  remain- 
der with  thanks  as  "aid."  Another  U  the 
false  argiunent  that  federal  taxing  resources 
are  more  competent  to  handle  modem  prob- 
lems than  are  state  and  local  resources.  .  .  . 
Tet  another  U  tbe  false  hypotbeaU  ot  "need" 
worked  up  to  justify  every  such  prc^oaal — 
whether  It  concerns  medical  care  for  the  aged 
or  fimds  for  school  eenstmctlan.  And  still 
another  Is  the  widespread  c4>portunlty  for 
graft  and  corruption  presented  by  the  throw- 
ing about  of  such  great  sums  of  money. 

Pwhaps  the  most  obvious  method  of  con- 
trol Is  In  the  exertion  of  the  taxing  powsr 
ttaalf.  As  such  as  {Prof.  Arthur  If.]  Sohles- 
Inger  and  [Ben.  Josbpr  S.)  Claik  BBaks  clear. 
taxation  Is  an  effective  means  of  transferring 
the  power  to  make  deotalons  away  from  tbe 
private  citizen  and  vesting  It  In  the  fedwal 
government.  .  .  . 

Morally,  tbe  government  has  no  right  to 
take  taxpayers'  dollars  and  to  distribute  them 
Irresponatbly,  without  maintaining  some  in- 
fluence over  the  way  In  which  they  are  spent. 
All  of  theaa  things  provide  quite  legitimate 
and  necessary  bases  for  "control."  There  Is. 
moreover,  another  reason  for  control — the 
desire  of  the  Establishment  to  have  It.  This. 
Indeed,  Is  the  major  reason  for  Establishment 
advocacy  of  "aid"  programs — the  fact  that 
"aid"  doe*  mean  control,  and  therefore  will 
enable  the  federal  government  to  r«mold 
American  Institutions  In  the  pattern  of  Lib- 
eral Ideology.  Federal  aid.  as  Sen.  Clabx  lias 
Indicated,  supplies  a  means  of  breaking  past 
the  will  of  local  agencies,  of  redistributing 
the  wealth,  of  enacting  uniform  national 
{urograms  to  supersede  diverse  local  pro- 
grams. .  .  . 

Congressman  J<^n  Lsslnskl  (D.,  Mich.]. 
former  chairman  of  the  House  edueatlon  and 
labor  committee,  put  It  that  "It  Is  Impossible 
to  draft  a  genaraL  federal  aid  blU  which  will 
not  contain  a  great  deal  of  federal  control 
over  local  school  systems.  ...  I  am  con- 
vinced, after  the  hard  study  we  have  put  to 
the  queatlon,  that  no  acceptable  bill  pre- 
venting federal  domination  of  local  schools 
can  be  drawn."  .  .  . 

And  BO,  Invariably,  It  has  turned  out: 

Item.  The  state  of  Nebraska  decided  to 
accept  federal  funds  for  certain  educational 
purposes.  When  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion sent  along  to  Washington  Its  plans  for 
use  of  the  money,  however.  It  was  Infocined 
tbst  "tbe  math  and  sdenoe  program"  would 
have  to  be  ravlaed  "aooordU^  to  the  guide- 
lines sent  out  by  the  federal  government."  If 
the  state  was  going  to  reoeive  tbe  money.    As 
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OM  IMbnaks  mvqMpw  put  It,  "lli*  nomnl 
dapuimuit  ivtH  Mt  th«  twms  ud  tlM  Mat* 

will  follow  ttMBH."  .  .  . 

Item.  Oeorga  Peabody  ooll«g«  la  KaabvUle, 
Itoa..  withdrew  from  p«rttclp«tlon  In  Qx« 
NatlooAl  Defense  Kducftaon  act  because  It 
found  that,  to  get  federal  funds.  It  had  to 
lower  Its  academic  standards  regarding  ad- 
missions, was  not  allowed  to  make  Its  own 
changes  In  the  erirrlculum,  was  prevented 
from  making  changes  in  personnel,  and  was 
subjected  to  arbitrary  condltfoDs  about  whan 
and  how  to  recruit  students  for  its  program. 

Item.  The  president  of  the  University  of 
loulsnue  testifled  unhappUy  that  his  school 
bad  eight  doetoral  pronama,  au  in  science, 
and  aU  resulting  from  ttte  shaping  Influence 
of  fMsral  funds.  .  .  . 

,.?"!•  **"••  ***°"  <*"^''  *•<*  **»•  ▼•«  tnm 
Liberal  purposes  In  promoting  federal  "aid": 
To  break  down  local  autonomies,  notoriously 
reelstant  to  the  prevailing  cllcbea  of  the  Es- 
tablishment, and  to  homogenize  American 
schools  into  a  single  system,  administered  in 
Waablngton  where  the  Sstoblishment  is  In 
rfiarfe.  TMs  might  well  give  liberalism  so 
Ann  a  purchase  on  the  minds  of  American 
yoxmgsters '  that  nothing  could  dlslodse 
it.  .  .  . 

IikAprn,  JMl,  the  tmitad  States  Office  of 
»IU*tlon  .  .  .  published  a  report  .  .  .  that 
education  la  now  one  of  the  major  reeponsl- 
biutles  of  the  federal  government,  llie  doc- 
imient  does  not  say  that  a  takeover  Should 
occur:  it  begins  from  the  premise  that  tbe 
take-over  is  already  a  fact  of  Ufe. 


EDUCATION  TAX  ADJUSTfeOSNT 
ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  atr.  Speaker.  I  adc 
unanimoua  coiuent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kangaa  [Mr.  Euswokth]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarka  at  thi«  point  In  the 
Rkcoco  and  include  extraneona  matter. 

1^  8PKAKKR.  ft  there  objection 
tothe  request  of  the  gentleman  firom 
New  7orkt 

Then  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Ifr.  Speaker,  in 
America,  higher  education  is  no  longer  a 
luxury— it  is  a  necessity.  Tuitions  and 
fees  at  our  colleges  and  unlveraitles  are 
edging  up  all  the  time.  It  ia  now  eesoi- 
tiflthat  Oongreas  give  oonskleration  to 
providing  some  relief  for  hard-pressed 
taxpayers  by  aUowlng  a  tax  deduction 
for  fees  and  tuition. 

I  have,  this  week.  Introduced  leglsla- 

T^J^.^*^^******  ■'^  Adjustment  Act 
of  1966.  to  give  parents  up  to  $1,000  in 
tax  deducUon  for  each  child  they  have 
to  a  college  or  university.  The  same  de- 
ducUon can  be  applied  by  every  studwit 
working  to  finance  his  own  education. 
My  bill  Is  a  form  ol  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, but  it  requires  no  bureaucratic 
machinery,  no  «>i^»in«HT.gr  gf  money  to 
Washington,  and  no  FMeral  controls. 
What  it  will  do  is  hdp  parents  and  stu- 
dents with  Uie  fbiandal  burden  of  higher 
education  and  encourage  working  stu- 
dents not  to  drop  out  because  of  pocket- 
book  pressures. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  this  legis- 
lation early  consideration. 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Raoosp  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Toric? 

There  was  no  objeefeton. 

Mr.  KUPFERICAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
acticKi  taken  by  tfaie  Union  of  South 
Africa  in  barring  American  newsmen 
from  aooompanylng  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York,  the  Honorable  Robxrt 
F.  KnmcDT.  on  his  fortho(»ning  trip  to 
that  country  is  a  flagrant  attempt  to 
restrict  the  free  press  and  to  manage 
the  flow  of  news. 

The  South  African  government  iMTPar- 
entJy  hoped  It  could  spare  Itself  unfavor- 
able rep<»t8  of  its  noCorious  S4>artheid 
practices  by  prohUdtlng  foreign  nsws- 
men  on  its  shores.  However,  with  this 
most  recent  attempt  to  stifle  freedom. 
South  Africa  is  only  confirming  what 
many  hold  to  be  true,  that'it  is  fast  ap- 
proachlng  a  police  stkte. 

I  have  written  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  asking  that 
he  formally  protest  this  procedure  to  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  I  have  done  so 
both  on  my  own  behalf  and  also  for  an 
outstanding  organization  located  In  my 
district,  the  Overseas  Press  Club,  and  Its 
president,  Victor  RIesel. 

»-.   -  •  •**T  2e,  Ipse. 

The  Honorable  Dsaw  ^vjm. 
The  Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State,  , 

WaaMnffton,  B.C. 

^DKAa  Ma.  SKacTAar:  'ni4)''6^«r»eaa  Pre«i 
Club,  an  organlsatton  of  nowqjapermsn  who 
have  been  Involved  In  asslgtttnento  abcoad. 
sad*  weU-known  Uistltuttoa  located  In  my 
EMstrict  at  M  West  40th  SUeet.  New  York 
City,  has  lodged  an  official  protsat  with  me 
through  their  President,  Vlct<»-  Rleeel.  on 
the  banning  by  the  ITnlon  Of  South  Africa 
of  American  newspi^wrmen  in  eonnection 
with  the  forthcoming  visit  there  at  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Tork.  the 
Honorable  Robbbt  F.  Kxnnsdt. 

Both  personally  and  on  behalf  of  this 
great  organization.  I  must  protest  against 
the  reetrlctlon  on  freedom  of  the  prees  thus 
involved. 

I  think  that  It  is  Imperative  that  We  point 
out  that,  as  a  member  of  the  British  Oom- 
meowealth  of  Nations.  In  which  many  of 
the  freedoms  orlglnatad  which  w»  in  the 
umted  Statee  hold  dear,  the  Uhlon  of  South 
Africa  should  oonaldar  thto  ban  a  violation 
of  Its  own  heritage. 

For  us  m  the  United  States,  thta  restric- 
tion can  only  emphasize  that  which  many 
have  sxispected.  which  \a  that  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  fast  appro€u:hee  a  police  state. 

I  think  that  oiir  govwnment  must  lodge 
an  emphatic  protest  against  this  ban. 
Sincerely, 

Thtobou  R.  KuFVBucair. 

JVember  of  Congreaa. 


May  26,  1966 
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SOUTH  AFRICANBAR  ON  AMERICAN 

NEWSMEN 

Mr.  HORTON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

nnanimoBs  conaant  that  the  gentleman 

noo»  Wbw  ToRk  tlfr.  KorriMttif}  may 


INVESTIOATE   PAA    AND   AHILINES 

The  SPEAKER.  Uhdw  previous  order 
Of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Bfr.  CARn.L].  is  recognised  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  gag  in- 
creasingly heard  In  airports  throughout 
the  country  goes  like  this:  "When  you 
have  time  to  spare,  go  by  air."  This,  i«- 
grettably.  however,  has  now  become  a 
truism,  particularly  at  the  National  Air- 
port in  Washington,  D.C. 


II  has  alao  been  my  personal  experl- 
enoe  that  tti^)|>lieB  almost  equally  to  an 
of  the  big  dtgr  airports  throughout  our 
country.  Time  and  again  I  have  heard 
bustneaoMn,  professional  men,  wives  of 
servicemen,  and  every  segment  of  our 
population,  complaining  about  the  hiade- 
quacles  of  air  service. 

It  seems  to  die  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Congress  to  investigate  the  Fed- 
eral AvlatlOTi  Asency.  The  time  has 
come  to  ask  questions,  and  the  time  has 
come  to  insist  upoti  answers.  Why,  for 
example,  has  the  FAA  faUed  to  keep 
abreast  of  citizen  Interest  hi  air  travel? 
Why  has  it  failed  to  anticipate  the  tre- 
mendous growth  In  airlines?  Why  have 
more  flights  been  permitted  for  airports 
already  physically  Incapable  of  handling 
existing  traffic?  Why  are  airline  sched- 
ules not  hi  ke^tag  with  known  peaks 
of  air  travel?  Why  are  airlhies  with 
peak  hour  schedules  permitted  to  use 
inadequate  equipment  resulting  m  scores 
of  prospectlTc  passengers  waiting  end- 
lessly in  line  as  standbys  only  to  be  told 
that  the  fiight  is  filled? 

Mr.  S^seaker,  an  bivesttgatldn  should 
also  encompass  the  ade^iuaey  and  the 
safety  of  ahports.  I  learned  today  as  a 
result  of  personal  experience,  that  PhU- 
adelphla  does  not  have  emergency  radar 
equipment.  As  a  result  of  a  faihire  In 
existing  radar  equipment,  flights  were 
delayed  more  than  2  hours  In  Phlladd- 
phla,  and  this  delay  will  COTtlnue  until 
a  spare  part  is  flown  from  Oklahoma 
City.  Why  cannot  spate  parts  be  kept 
at  the  airport  where  the  equipment  Is  In 
operation?  Why  does  not  Philadelphia 
and  other  airports  have  emergency  radar 
equipment? 

I  also  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
cost  of  air  travel  should  be  thoroughly 
investigated  and  the  fares  reduced,  par- 
ticularly, because  of  the  Increase  In  pas- 
senger and  freight  revenue  to  the  air- 
lines. 1  flnd  It  Impossible  to  understand 
why  It  costs  twice  as  much  to  travel  the 
3,000  miles  between  New  York  and 
London  as  It  does  to  travel  the  S.OOO 
miles  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco. 

I  think,  too,  Bdr.  Speaker,  the  airlines 
themselves  better  wake  up.  They  are 
indeed  following  the  same  path  pursued 
by  the  railroads.  I  can  recall  the  late 
l»40's  and  the  early  and  middle  1950*8 
when  the  airlines  were  seeking  to  obtain 
the  passenger  service  from  the  railroads. 
The  service  on  the  airlines  was  outstand- 
ing, and  every  effort  was  made  to  satisfy 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  pas- 
senger. Today,  the  attitude  of  the  air- 
lines seem  to  be,  "If  you  do  not  like  It. 
try  something  else." 

I  never  cease  to  marvel  at  the  patlaice 
and  the  forbearance  of  the  American 
pubUc  standing  in  airports  with  inade- 
quate facilities  for  their  comfort,  who 
are  forced  to  submit  to  delay  upon  delay 
without  explanation.  How  many  times 
have  business  and  professional  men  been 
prevented  from  attending  important 
meetings  and  ponf erences  because  of  un- 
necessary delays  that  go  unexplained? 
How  many  times  have  we  observed 
women  of  all  ages,  many  with  children 
accompanying  them,  forced  to  stand  end- 
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lessly  In  line  without  if^' Explanation 
being  given  by  airline  pe^-sonnel  as  to  the 
reason  for  or  the  extent  of  the  delay.  Of 
all  Uie  frustrations  enaired  by  alrliite 
travelers,  the  worst.  In  my  lodgment.  Is 
the  refusal  of  airline  petsonnel  to  keep 
the  passengers  Informed  of  events,  par- 
ticularly when  lengthy  dilays  are  antlc- 
IjMted.    The  airlines  s#em  to  revel  In 


t  big  secret. 

er.  why  the 

moreoncom- 

ety.  than  they 

ngers  would 


>ns. 
ira-stand  why 

1   or  2  pas- 
use  at  peak 


keeping  everything  a 

I  also  wonder.  Mr, 
airlines  do  not  concen 
fort,  convenience,  and 
do.  I  am  sure  most 
rather  have  comfortable  {^eats  than  to  see 
a  second- or  third-rate  movie.  Certainly 
most  travelers  would  pnofer  a  induction 
In  cost  of  transportatloii'to  a  free  drink 
of  cold  coffee  or  hot  col 

I  Intend  to  discuss  maili^  other  features 
of  airline  neglect  in  this  ,>country  and  to 
raise  many  other  questions  which  cry 
out  for  answer.  I  have  ftbis  day  written 
to  the  Honorable  HAitLKYl$TAGOKBB.  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  C(»n- 
merce  Committee,  poinliing  out  some  of 
the  deficiencies  In  our  alnlne  service  and 
asking  the  Interstate  ana  Porelgn  Com- 
merce Committee  to  msOce  an  early  and 
complete  Investigation  of  every  facet  of 
this  problem.  Some  effcpTt  must  be  made 
to  correct  existing  con< 

For  example  I  caimot 
private  planes  carrylni 
sengers  are  permitted 
hours,  runways  necessary  for  commercial 
transports  carrying  anywihere  from  50  to 
100  passengers.  Most  cortainly,  private 
airplanes  should  be  proralded  with  safe, 
convenient,  and  adequate  facilities,  but 
they  should  not  require  the  use  of  air- 
ports necessary  for  larg^.  transports. 

Our  traffic  In  the  air  1^  pn  the  Increase, 
our  pe(9le  want  to  trakfel  by  air.  We 
owe  them  the  obllgati<>^  of  providing 
adequate  facilities  and  |  insuring  their 
safety,  their  comfort  and,  as  far  as  we 
can,  courteous  and  prompt  service.  It 
is  time  that  we  all  take  a  }odk.  at  the  air- 
lines and,  I  hope,  the  coimnlttee  will  take 
Immediate  steps  to  Insur^  the  correction 
of  some  of  the  more  flacj^ant  abuses. 

I  Intend,  Mr.  Speaket-t  to  follow  this 
problem  until  I  can  note  some  real 
Improvement.  j 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  S]  faker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  t  a  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Spe^er,  I  commend 
my  colleague  for  taking  the  Initiative  to 
call  this  to  the  attention  ^f  the  Ccmgress. 

I  too  have  been  suffeihig  the  needless 
Inconvenience  and  Inadequate  service 
that  many  people  flying:  the  airlines  be- 
tween Newark.  N.J.  a|ul  Washington, 
D.C.,  have  been  suffering  for  a  long  time. 

The  service  Is  fit  foitcattie  In  most 
cases.   The  question  of 
much  to  be  desired, 
has  been  running  diuta( 
Newark  and  Washingto: 
ment  gets  older  and  old 
passengers  cannot  see  oi 
for  the  filth  on  them 

The  planes  are  compljajt^  Inadequate 
And  antiquated. 

What  Is  more  serioui  Is  the  attitude 
«tf  the  company.    It  see  a  is  to  care  little 


ulpment  leaves 
em  AlrUnes 

planes  between 
i  and  the  equip- 
Half  the  time 

of  the  windows 


about  providing  service  to  which  the  peo- 
ple are  entitled. 

I  cdso  believe  the  FAA  ought  to  look 
Into  the  practices  of  the  scheduling  of 
airlines.  I  have  here  the  current  sched- 
ule betweoi  Newark,  N.J.  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  a  24-hour  period  starting 
at  12:S0  a.m.  and  ending  at  11:45  pjn. 
We  flnd  three  flights  between  Newaiic. 
NJ..  and  Washington,  D.C.,  on  airlines 
other  than  Eastern  Airlines.  All  the 
others  are  on  Eastern  Airlines.  Tliere 
is  no  competiti<m.  There  is  no  free 
enterprise. 

I  submit  that  this  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  service  is  so  Inadequate. 

People  have  to  pay  $18  fare  on  the 
shuttie  planes,  when  the  other  couple 
of  airilnes,  with  a  couple  of  flights,  pro- 
vide what  amounts  to  first-class  service 
for  less.  They  provide  a  hot  breakfast 
on  United  Airlines,  for  $16.12,  and  East- 
em  Airlines  will  not  give  a  person  a  glass 
of  cold  water,  and  charges  $18. 

One  of  the  reasons  wli^  they  are  able 
to  get  away  with  this  Is  that  there  are 
not  any  other  airlines  provl<Ung  service 
between  Newark  and  WashlngUxi,  D.C. 

The  question  here  Is  one  I  have  wanted 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
I  am  grateful  to  my  collec«ue,  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  J«-sey  [Mr.  Cahiu],  for 
doing  this.  I  Join  him  In  petitioning  the 
Congress  to  Investigate  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  because  I  am  fearful  that  If 
we  ask  the  FAA  to  Investigate  the  air- 
lines we  will  wind  up  In  precisely  the 
same  spot  we  are  now. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  should  like  to  ioln 
the  gentleman  and  to  say  that  I  am  very 
much  Interested  In  this  problem  which 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  ot  the 
House,  because  the  area  which  I  repre- 
sent includes  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

There  Is  only  one  airline  servicing 
Rochester  and  Washington,  D.C,  as  op- 
posed to  Rochester-New  York  City  or 
Rochester-Chicago,  where  other  airlines 
serve. 

The  equipment  used  between  Roches- 
ter and  Washington,  D.C. — which  is  a 
monopoly,  Insofar  as  ttie  particular  air- 
line Is  concerned,  and  it  happens  to  be 
United — has  been  downgraded,  and  the 
scheduling  is  very  poor.  We  have  had 
very  Incomplete  and  very  poor  service  In- 
sofar as  that  airline  Is  concerned,  be- 
cause It  operates  a  monopoly. 

As  the  gentleman  stated,  there  is  no 
free  enterprise,  and  there  is  no 
competition. 

I  certainly  Join  with  the  gentleman 
and  Indicate  my  full  support,  particu- 
larly Insofar  as  the  Rochester-Wadilng- 
ton,  D.C,  route  Is  concerned.  I  am  sure 
we  can  get  a  lot  of  support  for  the  action 
proposed. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  intend  to  pursue  this 
In  the  coming  weeks,  when  more  Mem- 
bers are  present  here.  The  only  reason 
I  selected  today  was  because  of  a  disas- 
trous personal  experience  I  had.  I  felt  I 
should  say  something  today. 

I  have  conferred  with  many  Members 
who  have  beard  complaints  over  the  past 


year  about  this  ovet«U  pntblam.  1 1M- 
Ueve  a  great  many  Members  of  Oongress 
wUl  agree  wltii  us. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  do  aoane- 
thlng  about  it.      ^^' 

Mr.  HCNRTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield  furthert 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  guitle- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  believe  tfae  point 
also  should  be  made  with  respect  to  these 
airlines  that  in  many  instances  a  per- 
son is  not  ev«n  able  to  get  other  means 
of  tranaswrtatian.  so  they  have  a  higlier 
req?onsibi]ity  because  there  Is  no  other 
means  by  which  one  can  travel  between 
one  point  and  another  except  by  air. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  believe  this  subject 
matter  ought  to  be  fully  discussed  on 
the  fioor.  I  propose,  when  we  return 
after  the  holiday,  to  take  scnne  special 
orders  and  discuss  it  in  d^h. 


Ill  1...      — 

NATIONWIDE  SU!n>ORT  UROED  POR 
CiiUtTlFICATBS  OP  DEPOSIT  LBO- 
ISLATIQN:  SAVERS.  HOMEBUIU);;- 
ERS.  HOBODOWNERS,  BANKINOl, 
SAVXNOS  AND  LOANS.  AND  OTHER 
THRIFT  INSTITUTIONS  AFFECTED 

Mr.  MATSUMAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  X 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle^ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Panuwl  miay  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tbe 
RscoKD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeotlon 
to  the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  ffeem 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  3  weeks  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  has  been  holding  One  of 
the  most  Important  series  of  hearings  In 
this  session  of  Congress.  We  have  been 
studying  and  hearing  some  expert  advice 
on  the  problems  created  by  the  Innova- 
tion of  this  recent  money  market  device, 
the  negotiable  certificate  of  deposit. 

It  i»  with  great  emphasis  that  I  aay 
"most  important"  because  this  matter 
affects  almost  all  our  citizens,  the  saver, 
the  homeowner,  the  homebuilder,  the 
banking  Industry,  and  the  thrift  Indus- 
try. We  have  heard  from  all  these 
groups  from  all  over  the  country,  urging 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  bo 
take  immediate  action  to  avert  crises  in 
the  homebulldlng  Industry  and  the  mort- 
gage market.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
Members  to  read  these  letters  and  tele- 
grams, following  my  remarks,  to  see  how 
these  few  samples  out  of  the  hundreds 
who  have  written  me  feel  about  this 
Issue. 

Of  course  we  all  know,  Idr.  Speaker, 
that  this  creature,  the  negotiable  certifi- 
cate of  deposit,  was  created  by  a  big  Kew 
York  City  bank  In  1960  to  serve  af  a  way 
of  gathering  corporate  liquid  funds  and 
be  maintained  as  savings  accounts.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  accommo- 
dated the  big  New  York  and  Chicago 
banks  by  raising  regulation  Q,  which 
regulates  the  rates  payable  on  CD  rates 
and  passbook  rates,  each  time  these 
banks  found  themselves  In  need  of  roll- 
ing over  these  CD's.    We  know,  too,  Mr. 
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apfker.  ttut  aince  I960  CD's  have  in- 
ereaaed  from  $0  to  $17.5  billion.  This 
money  had  to  come  frcHn  somewhere. 
No  longer  do  you  find  corporations  In- 
vesting In  short-term  Treasury  bills  to 
the  extent  they  have  In  years  previous. 
In  the  past  2  years,  banks  have  been 
issuing  CD's  In  doiomlnatlons  of  $100, 
$50.  and  $25  at  the  highest  rates  permit- 
ted. Since  December  1965,  when  the 
Fed  gave  the  go-ahead  to  a  rate  of  5.5 
percent,  some  banks  have  given  rates  on 
these  low  denomination  CD's.  These 
CD's  have  caused  the  saver  to  pull  out 
his  savings  account  and  put  It  into  the 
CD's.  The  thrift  Industry  can  only  make 
mortgage  and  home  Improvement  loans, 
and  the  loss  of  new  savings  has  damaged 
the  industry^  aUllty  to  make  more  mort- 
gage loans.  Of  ooiurse.  oommerdal  banks 
can  lend  for  almost  any  purpose  and  are 
not  limited  to  the  mortgage  field,  which 
is  kHig  term.  Savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions have  made  over  40  percent  of  home 
mortgages  made  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  and  have  w^  served  the  purpose 
which  Congress  prescribed  when  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  was 
created  in  1932,  to  aid  and  serve  the 
American  homeowner. 
1,  Immediate  action  on  CD  legislation 

\s  will  aid  many:  it  is  not  Just  a  bank  regu- 
\t  latlon  with  which  we  are  dealing,  it  af- 
fects the  Jobs,  homes,  and  the  savings  of 
the  American  public.  These  are  impor- 
tant enough  considerations  upon  which 
to  act 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
read  the  f  (lowing  correspondence  which 
I  have  received: 

Lojfa  ZsuuTD  Crrr,  M.T.. 

June  2, 1999. 
Hon.  Wuorr  Patxait. 
Htnue  Offlct  BviUUng, 
Wtuhinfton,  D.C.: 

Tour  Bxipport  ftnd  ultimate  passage  of  HJR 
1148  to  limit  high  intereat  rate  certificates  of 
depoalt  to  a  $100,000.00  wUI  have  an  Impor- 
tant effect  on  availability  of  funds  for  new 
constructl(m  and  home  purchases  In  our 
area.  Unless  something  is  done  to  limit  the 
drain  of  depoalte  from  our  savings  Institu- 
tions to  high  rate  oerttfloates  of  deposit  In 
oommerclal  banks,  our  new  commitment  for 
residential  purposes  wUl  continue  at  zero  for 
the  balance  of  this  year  and  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  At  present  we  have  no  mortgage 
money  to  finance  new  homes  or  the  sale  of 
old  homes.  Inevitably  this  money  shortage 
created  by  the  very  substantial  transfers  of 
foada  from  our  savings  accounts  to  certlfl- 
oatea  of  depoalt  In  the  oommercUl  banks 
must  result  In  stagnation  of  the  home  build- 
ing field  and  In  ohaos  In  the  residential  mar- 
ket lenerally.  X  am  not  a  prophet  of  gloom 
•Bd  doom  but  It  doesnt  make  much  sense 
Cv  savers  to  keep  their  money  at  44  peroant 
In  savlngi  bank  and  savings  and  loan  aaso-' 
olattons  when  S^  percent  Is  available  In 
oonpetlng  eommaretal  banks.  Without  sav- 
Ings^we  dont  make  mortgages.  Without 
mortgages,  the  home  buUdlng  and  real  es- 
tate iBdustry  dries  up.  1  urge  you  to  do  all  ' 
la  your  power  to  help  pass  HJR  ii48  to  limit 
high  iBtersst  rate  oertlfleatee  of  deposit  to 
•900M0.00.  We  urge  you  to  limit  the  oom- 
merclal banks  aUowable  Interest  on  pasa- 
book  savings  aooounto  to  4  percent  repeat  4 
percent.  If  this  Is  not  done  and  oommarelal 
banla  are  allowed  to  pay  as  much  as  thrift 
lostttutlofH,  we  will  Btlll  not  gat  the  funds 
that  w«  require  to  make  new  mortgagee. 
JMOitx  z.  Lono. 

Preitdent. 
IToodsMe  Smrtngt  Loan  Auoe. 


Wichita,  Kans., 

June  1.  1999. 
Hon.  WaicHT  Patmait, 
Congreaa  of  the  United  States, 
Houae  of  RepreaentaUveM, 
Waahtniiton,  D.C.: 

Urgently  request  ImmedUte  action  on  leg- 
islature limiting  maximum  Interest  rate  to 
4Vi  percent  on  certlflcates  of  deposit  under 
$100,000.  Savings  and  loan  industry  and 
home  building  industry  have  been  crippled 
by  the  Indiscriminate  usage  of  certlflcates  of 
deposit.  Unlees  immediate  action  taken 
theee  Industrlee  wlU  be  Irreparably  damaged. 
Best  rsgard. 

8.  O.  Hatvisls. 
President,    Southwert    Federal    Savingt 
and  Loan  Asen. 

BnVIKLO    SAVOfCS    AND 

Loan   AssociATioir, 
Bnfleld,  N.C..  May  30.  1999. 
Tba  Honorable  Whoht  Patmak, 
Houae  of  Kepresentotivea, 
WaaklngUm.  D.C.     . 

IfT  DxAs  Ma.  Patmam:  With  reference  to 
the  effect  of  the  spreading  rate  war  on  the 
aavlnge  market  as  a  result  of  high  rate,  con- 
sumer-Blee  commercial  bank  certlflcatea  of 
deposit  which  Is  currently  under  conaldera- 
ttoo  by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  of  which  you  are  a  member,  I 
would  like  to  Impress  on  you  the  need  for 
early  action. 

I  am  requesting  that  you  use  your  Influence 
te  cryatalllxe  this  Issue  by  Immediate  legls- 
Utton  towards  giving  relief  to  thooe  savings 
Institutions  whose  funds  go  Into  long  term 
home  mortgage  lending  before  the  Industry 
Is  seriously  crippled  by  the  present  trend  for 
higher  and  higher  savings  Intereet  In  the  rata 
compettUon. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation  In  an 
effort  to  clear  up  this  serious  situation  at 
the  earliest  date  poealble,  X  am 
Very  truly  yours. 

Kawi.aa  Aaxxw, 
Secretary-Treaaurer. 

ICabtin  Countt  Savinos  ako 

Loam  AasociATioK, 
Windaor,  N.C..  May  30. 1999. 
Hon.  WaiuRT  Patman, 
Member  of  Congreaa, 
Waahinifton,  D.C. 

OxA*  am:  I  heard  your  wonderful  speech 
before  our  Convention  at  Dallas  last  Novem- 
ber and  agreed  with  every  WMtl,  especially 
the  upper  hand  which  the  tremendous,  mo- 
nopolistic banks  have. 

Between  the  so-called  curb  of  Inflation 
and  the  high  Intereet  rates  on  CDs  paid  by 
theee  large  banks.  It  looks  as  If  the  building 
tradee  may  soon  be  bankrupt,  not  to  mention 
the  savings  and  loans  which  usually  keep 
this  segment  of  our  economy  going. 

Even  In  our  Uttle  town  of  7.000  people 
(with  two  strong  chain  banks)  we  have  suf- 
fered an  awful  Ices  of  savings  funds  to  these 
banks  because  of  their  high  rate  of  Interest 
on  CDs.  while  the  home  proepects  and  build- 
ing trades  are  looking  to  us. 

We  are  fortunate  In  having  a  friend  like 
you  In  Washington  at  this  time  and  hope  you 
and  our  other  friends  will  be  able  to  find  an 
equlUble  eolutlcm  to  this  problem.  We  will 
be  most  grateful. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully, 

VnxA  A.  WrifNX, 
Secretary-  Treaaurer. 

Lamcasvib  FnsT  PsDcaAi.  Savxnos 

AND  Loam  Associatiom, 

May  30.  1999. 
HOn.  WaniRT  Patmam, 

CKairman.    Houae    Banking    and    Currency 

Ctfrnmittee.  Houae  of  Congreaa,  Waah- 

ington.  D.C. 

DBAS    CoMoaasaMAit    Patmam:  I    do    not 

know  of  anyone  who  haa  been  a  bettar  Mend 

to  the  Savings  h  Loan  Industry  than  you. 

Tou  have  done  a  wonderful  Job  In  »>»ir««t 


us  In  the  past  and  are  continuing  to  do  a 
good  Job  In  trying  to  wwk  out  the  trouble 
which  we  are  having  with  the  Banks  on 
"running  wUd"  on  the  intereet  rates  they  are 
paying  on  Oartlfleataa  of  Deposit. 

The  BUI  H.JJL  #1148  which  you  have  In- 
troduced la  wrtl  founded  and  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  who  Is  In  a  better  position  to  have 
Inferoduosd  thU  BUI.  for  you  have  been  In 
doee  contact  with  the  work,  efforts  and  re- 
Bulta  that  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
Savings  it  Loan  Associations  throughout  the 
country.  Actually,  the  Savings  tt  Loan  As- 
soeUUon  U  a  big  help  to  the  small  saver  and 
the  small  home  owner  who  u  trying  to  buy 
his  home  and  get  same  paid  for. 

I  want  to  urge  and  recommend  that  you 
not  let  up  on  any  of  the  work  which  you  are 
doing  to  reduce  the  savings  rate  that  the 
Banks  can  pay  on  a  C.  D.  down  to  4%  as  they 
pay  on  savings  certificates.  As  you  already 
know,  the  Regulation  Q  was  changed  to  help 
the  large  Banks,  but  the  entire  operation  hu 
ahifted  down  to  the  smaller  Banks  all  ovw 
the  country,  and  until  we  can  get  some  kind 
of  regulaUon  to  stop  their  operations,  the 
small  savers  and  the  people  wanting  to  pur- 
chase a  home  will  be  left  high  and  dry  from 
the  standpoint  of  owning  a  home. 

Knowing  you  aa  well  as  I  do  and  you  being 
a  good  fellow  Texan.  I  extend  my  sincere 
thanks  for  everything  which  you  have  done 
for  the  industry,  and  my  hope  Is  that  your 
entire  Democratic  committee  will  give  you 
every  support  and  backing  that  is  necessary 
for  you  to  carry  through  on  the  requeet  and 
requlnments  which  you  are  making. 

Again  thanking  you,  and  with  kind  per- 
scmal  regards,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 
I  L.  K.  BxTSCH,  President. 

ftaar  ftoxxAL  Savings 
AND  Loan  Association, 
Vaidoata.  Ga.,  JTay  31. 1999. 
Hon.  WiioHT  Paticam, 
Congreaaman  from  Texma, 
Waahtngton.  D.C. 

Mt  Dxax  CoMcaKssMAM :  I  read  with  tre- 
mendous interest  about  the  Introduction  of 
House  Bin  1148.  dealing  with  the  CD  rates 
which  may  be  paid  by  the  l>anks — aa  out- 
lined in  Mr.  Slipher's  "Waahlngton  Motes"  of 
May  27. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
dustry are  stimulated  by  any  leglslaUve  ef- 
fort to  effect  a  solution  to  the  very  serious 
problem  Involved.  We  know  full  well  that 
unless  some  legislative  assistance  Is  devel- 
oped, thoee  agencies  which  have  hitherto 
been  the  backbone  trf  the  stimulation  of 
houM  ownership  will  be  seriously  pressed. 
Sincerely, 

J.  L.  NswasaM,  Sr., 
Chairman  of  Board. 
NoTx. — ^A  copy  of  this  letter  for  each  mem- 
ber of  your  Committee. 

CmZBMS  Peobxal 
Savimos  and  Loam  Association, 
San  rraneiaeo,  Calif.,  May  27. 1999. 
Re  Sale  of  Certificates  of  Deposit  by  Banks. 
Hon.  WaiGHT  Patican. 

Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Commit' 
tee,    Houae    of    Repreaentatives,    Houae 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mt  Dxax  Mx.  Patman:  In  your  considera- 
tion of  HJt.  14036  and  HJl.  14423.  you  may 
be  Intereeted  in  the  Impact  of  tight  money 
on  our   Association    (assets   $357  million). 
This  table  summarlxea  our  sltuatKm: 

Lending  volume  (000  omitted) 

Average  per  month.  1966 $7,7*4 

January    1066 8,627 

Pebruary  1986 4.940 

Mareh  1966 8.488 

AprU   1966 6.084 

May  1066  (preUmlnary)  .. 4,300 

June  1966  (estimated) 1.400 

Average    per    month — (second    half. 

1966— estimated) l.MO 
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Our  lending  vtdume  sinM  Maroh  Is  as 
large  as  It  Is  because  we  ai^,  honoring  pre- 
gxlstlng  commitments.  We  $re  making  very 
few  loans  to  finance  new  sai4s  or  construc- 
ttoD.  Our  net  decrease  Inj  savings  totals 
ilnce  March  31,  la  $7,002.0(N1  and  we  con- 
tinue to  experience  net  withdrawals. 

Our  estimated  real  estate  landing  rate  for 
tbe  second  half  of  1900  of  $|.2  million  per 
month  win  be  only  15%  of  our  1905  monthly 
lending  rate.  Many  California  associations 
have  ceased  lending  entirely; 

The  direct  Impact  of  this!  but  In  lending 
will  obviously  affect  hom4  building  and 
home  sales  seriously.  The  indirect  Impact 
on  sales  of  appliances,  furniture,  homewares, 
etc.,  and  on  Income  and  wagise,  will  also  be 
considerable.  T 

To  halt  or  slow  the  continuing  drain  on 
(Avlngs  and  locms,  we  belletf  legislation  is 
needed  at  once  to  control  the  lss\iance  of 
Certlflcatee  of  Deposit  by  the  commercial 
banks.  { 

We  suggest  that  CH.'b  bel  limited  to  dre- 
nomlnatlons  of  $100,000  or  tttore.  We  real- 
ise that  the  banks  were  plnchtd  for  Uquidlty 
earlier  than  the  savings  and  loans,  and  that 
a  floor  of  $100,000  may  have  Va  be  established 
gradually  over  a  period  of  |  months.  Cer- 
tainly, at  the  Inception,  theioor  should  be 
$15,000,  or,  at  the  very  least,  jflO.OOO. 
ConiltMy, 

P.  Max  <  IN  DONAHOB. 

Takima  Pxdexai.  Sa  t  ataa 

AND  Loan  Associatiom, 
Volcima,  Wa3h..f  Hay  26,  1966. 
Hon.  WaiGHT  Patman, 

Chairman,  Banking  and  Cuiiency  Commit- 
tee, House  of  Repreaento  t  Ivea,  Waahing- 
ton,  D.C. 
DxAa  Ma.  Patman  :  It  Is  a  Imoat  encourag- 
ing sign  that  your  commltt^  Is  concerned 
with  the  bank  CD's.  By  using  the  corporate 
CD  as  a  way  of  attracting  consumer  savings 
in  the  Insured  account  arm,  commercial 
banks  are  drying  up  our  sou^^  of  funds  for 
mortgages.  If  this  contlnu^  for  us  as  It 
has  so  far  this  year,  we  are  jgolng  to  find  It 
most  dUBcult  to  supply  the  needs  of  builders 
and  others  In  the  housing  i  Industry.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  you  will  find  a  way  of 
correcting  the  abuses  whlchj  jhave  occiuxed 
In  the  sale  of  corporate  CD's 

The  efforts  you  have  made  ^  this  line  are 
very  much  appreciated. 
Tours  truly, 

J.  Ai,xx  MaxwMl.  President. 


Trx  Commonwxalth   ot 
chusktts,  Ofitcx  or  ^i|x  Com- 
MissioNEX  OF  Banks, 

Boston,  ^ay  27, 1999. 

Hon.  Wxicht  Patman, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  pn  Banking  and 

Currency.  Capitol  Hill,  \t{9shington,  D.C. 

Dxax  Mx.  Chaixman:  It  Is]  the  considered 
opinion  of  the  Massachusetts  Banking  De- 
partment that  the  action  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  authorizing  the  Increase  In 
the  Interest  rates  on  time  deposits  of  com- 
mercial banks  from  4V^  to  6^t{%  has  created 
problems  of  significant  dan^  for  financial 
Intermediaries  and  for  the  ^htlre  construc- 
tion and  real  estate  Industrjl  of  the  nation. 

In  Massachusetts  there  haire  been  reports 
of  unsettling  and  disruptive  ,^lfU  of  funds 
among  banks  and  from  savings  banks,  co- 
operauve  banks,  and  savings  $nd  loan  asso- 
elAUons  to  commercial  bankW.  Such  a  fierce 
competlUve  race  for  savlngsi  Is  particularly 
•"•nnful  to  the  real  estate  investment  and 
local  economies  which  they  iserve.  Hetathy 
competition  among  financial'  intermediaries 
Mul  commercial  banks  Is  highly  desirable. 
However,  competition  that  |  entices  conse- 
<iuentlal  fiows  of  funds  from  bountry  to  city, 
•ad  from  small  banks  to  la^e  banks,  and 
«[«n  savings  banks,  co-operative  banks,  and 
'Meral  savings  and  loan  assd  ilaUons  to  com- 


mercial banks,  can  be  harmful.  For  Mas- 
sachusetts thrift  banks  and  the  real  estate 
Industry,  the  past  few  months  have  been 
trying  ones. 

Most  of  our  thrift  baiiks  encountered 
heavy  depoelt  withdrawals  within  the  last 
sixty  days.  It  Is  clear  to  this  Department 
that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  funds  for 
mortgage  credit  as  a  result  of  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  last  December 
in  increasing  the  permissible  rate  that  banks 
could  pay  on  C  of  D's. 

On  December  30,  1965,  I  recommended  to 
the  Hon.  William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Hon. 
Kenneth  A.  Randall,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Depoalt  Insxuance  Corporation  to  cause 
Regulation  Q  to  be  amended  so  that  the  In- 
crease from  4Vi  to  6V^%  in  time  interest 
rates  would  be  limited  to  accotmts  of  more 
than  $30,000.  For  the  Information  of  the 
Committee  I  am  enclosing  the  communica- 
tion that  I  sent  last  December  to  both  Fed- 
eral Agencies. 

The  problems  that  the  banking  depart- 
ment of  Massachusetts  anticipated  last  De- 
cember have  come  to  pass  this  Spring.  In 
my  judgment,  an  Immediate  revision  of  Reg- 
ulation Q  would  greatly  relieve  the  existing 
tension  and  would  tend  to  avert  a  disastrous 
shortage  of  mortgage  credit.  Therefore,  I 
suggest  that  your  Committee  conalder  a 
recommendation  to  the  Congress  that  the  re- 
cent Increase  In  Regulation  Q  from  4^  to 
5>^%  on  time  deposit  Interest  rates  be  re- 
stricted to  accounts  of  more  than  $5,000  in 
the  next  three  months.  Moreover,  I  strongly 
recommend  that  on  October  1,  1966  this  In- 
crease be  limited  to  accounts  of  $10,000  or 
over. 

I  would  appreciate  an  early  consideratton 
of  this  request. 

Very  truly  youn, 

John  B.  Htnks, 
Commiaaioner  of  Banka. 

TSx  Commonwxalth  or 

MASSACHUSnTS, 

Omcx  or  the  Commissionek  op  Banks, 

Boston,  December  30. 1995. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  McCrksnxt  Maxtin,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  Federal  Reserve  Building, 
Wtiahington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Kknmktr  a.  Randall, 
Chairman,  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, Washington.  D.C. 
Gxntlemxn:   The  Massachusetts  Banking 
Department  has  reviewed  the  developments 
resulting   from   the  action   of   the   Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
siu^nce  Corporation,   authorizing   Increases 
In  the  Interest  rates  on   time  deposits  of 
commercial  banks  and  other  member  banks 
from  4V4  to  5^  per  cent.    This  department 
views  with  great  concern  the  almost  dally  re- 
ports of  Increases  In  time  depoelt  Interest 
rates  being  adopted  by  banks  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  - 

This  Commonwealth  has  179  savings 
banks,  with  about  $9  bUllon  and  162  co- 
operative banks  with  nearly  $2  billion  of 
assets.  Savings  banks  have  approximately 
4  million  and  co-operetlve  banks  800,000,  de- 
poelt accounts,  and  the  average  account  Is 
about  $2,000.  The  great  bulk  of  the  assets 
of  these  banks  consists  of  first  mortgages  on 
real  estate,  less  than  25  per  cent  of  which 
are  V.A.  guaranteed  or  F.HA.  Insured. 

Most  of  these  banks  presently  pay  no  more 
than  4'y4  per  cent  Interest  rate  on  their  de- 
posits, the  exceptions  being  largely  by  sav- 
ings banks  with  respect  to  90  day  notice  ac- 
counts but  not  exceeding  4Vi  per  cent.  Ex- 
cept In  rare  instances,  these  banks  cannot 
properly  pay  more  than  the  4^  to  4V4  per 
cent  rates.  Thus  the  permissible  maximum 
into'est  rate  oi  6'^  per  cent  recently  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Reserve  and  P.OJ.C. 
for  commercial  bank  time  deposits,  has  eon- 


fronted  our  Massachusetts  savings  and  oo- 
operaUve  banks  with  an  Interest  rate 
Impasse. 

Increases  in  commercial  bank  t^m»  deposit 
Interest  rates  to  4%  per  cent  or  hl^ier  on 
amounts  as  snoall  as  $500  (as  many  already 
have  done  throughout  the  nation)  wUl 
quickly  and  Inevitably  have  one  or  more 
of  the  following  consequences  (m  our  savings 
and  co-operative  banks: 

1.  Substantial  withdrawals  wlU  occur  for 
transfer  to  ccxmnerolal  bcuiks  paying  higher 
interest  ratea  not  only  to  Massachusetts 
commercial  banks  but  more  likely  to  oom- 
merolal  banks  In  New  York  and  flwfTH'iB^ 
centers  outside  Massachusetts.  Such  with- 
drawals already  have  commenced. 

2.  A  drylng-up  of  the  liquidity  of  thoee 
savings  and  co-operative  banks  suffCTlng 
withdrawals,  necessitating  large  borrowings 
or,  more  seriously,  requiring  the  forced  sale 
of  mortgage  loans  or  U.S.  Government  Bonds 
or  other  securities,  resulting  In  substantial 
loesea  from  book  values. 

3.  The  diminishing  of  the  reserves  ot  these 
banks,  thus  weakening  If  not  ImptUrlng  the 
thrift  banking  structvire  of  this  Common- 
wealth. 

Unlees  the  regulations  governing  intereat 
rates  on  oommerclal  bank  time  deposits  are 
revised  aa  soon  as  may  be  feasible,  the  savings 
institutions  of  Massachusetts  may  well  face 
damage  of  substantial  degree  and  enduring 
in  nature.  Accordingly.  I  urge  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  the  Board  of  Dlrecton  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  cause  the 
pertinent  regulations  to  be  amended  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  relieve  if  not  remove  this  Im- 
pending threat  by  limiting  the  recent  in- 
crease from  i%  to  5^  per  cent  on  time  de- 
posit mterest  rates,  to  accounts  of  more  than 
$30,000,  thus  fixing  the  rates  on  accounts 
of  less  than  that  amount  to  a  mayimiim 
of  4^  per  cent.  I  suggest  $30,000  aa.  under 
the  Massachusetts  law,  both  savings  and  co- 
operative banks  may  accept  deposits.  In 
single  or  Joint  accounts,  In  the  nr'riTiniitiri 
aggregate  amount  of  $30,000  in  both  capaci- 
ties and  most  of  the  deposits  consist  of  such 
accotmts. 

In  my  Judgment  such  an  Immediate  n- 
vlaion  of  the  regulations  would  greatly  re- 
lieve the  existing  tension  and  will  tend  to 
avert  a  disastrous  Interest  rate  contest. 

I  would  appreciate  your  early  considera- 
tion of  this  request,  and  would  be  most  grate- 
ful for  an  Indication  of  early  relief. 
Respectfully  youn, 

John  B.  Htmxb. 
Commiaaioner  of  Banka. 

~~~~  ■ : i 

Montana  Savings  and  Loam  IxAaxm. 

BiUtngs.  Mont..  May  29. 1999. 
Mr.  WxiOHT  Patmam. 

Chairman,    House    Banking    and    Currency 
Committee.  WaaKington,  D.C. 

Dxax  Six:  We  have  read  with  Interest  the 
reports  we  have  received  regarding  the  hear- 
ings before  your  committee  on  H.B.  14086 
and  HR  14222  regarding  Certlflcates  of  De- 
posit and  related  matters. 

Up  until  now,  the  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciations In  Montana  have  not  felt  the  results 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  decision  to 
permit  banks  to  pay  up  to  as  much  as  6V^  % 
on  CDs  as  much  as  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciations have  m  other  parte  of  the  nation. 
However,  the  effect  of  the  hl^er  rates  Is 
finally  catching  up  to  us  as  you  will  note 
from  the  encloeed  ad  which  Just  appeared  In 
the  Boeeman  paper.  Otir  associations  In 
Montana  are  generally  paying  4^  or  4V&%. 
Ilierefore,  when  banks  treat  CDs  as  savings 
accounts  at  higher  ntee  It  la  certainly  going 
to  effect  the  flow  of  funds  Into  our  insti- 
tutions which  will,  in  turn,  make  much  leas 
money  available  for  home  mortgages  and 
what  WlU  be  available  will  have  to  be  at  con- 
siderably higher  rates  than  at  present. 
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I  voold  UJte  to  qail  your  attention  to  th« 
•d  which  la  andoaed  and  you  wlU  nota  that 
fhey  ara  compoundihg  the  Mtmiwgff  every 
90  daya.  In  other  worda,  they  are  treating 
the  eerttflcatee  of  depoelt  the  aame  aa  aav- 
Inga  accounta  and  I  dont  think  thla  waa  the 
intent  when  CDa  were  flrat  authorised. 

We  could  write  much  In  regard  to  the 
problema  created  by  the  higher  ratea  on  CDe 
which  would  moatly  be  repeating  Informa- 
tion which  haa  alriaady  been  preaented  by 
tber^jMreeentatlvee  of  our  trade  aaaodatlon. 
the  'Qnited  Statea  Savings  and  Loan  League 
and  til.  John  K.  Home,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  I  would 
partleularly  like  to  caU  your  attention  to  the 
t^etlmony  gknax  by  Norman  Strunk  on  May  9 
and  we  wiah  to  endorse  everything  that  he 
■aid.  and  urge  that  your  committee  take 
action  to  provide  the  Federal  Reaerve  Board 
With  power  to  revise  their  preeent  regulations 
to  aet  a  minimum  amount  for  which  CDa  can 
be  Issued  and  to  control  the  rate  paid.  It 
appears  to  us  that  this  la  Immediately  neces- 
■ary  to  provide  relief  from  thla  problem  of 
ezceaalve  rate  competition. 

We  would  like  to  suggeat  that  the  mini- 
mum size  CD  should  be  910,000  with  a  one 
rr  maturity.  Fbr  amounta  from  910.000 
918,000,  the  matlmnm  rate  should  be 
4^  % .  Ttm  on  CDe  front  915,000  to  935,000, 
the  maximum  rate  shouldn't  be  more  th^n 
'  5%  and  over  938,000  the  celling  of  6^% 
could  be  permitted. 

nnleas  definite  steps  are  taken  to  control 
the  lasuance  of  high  rate  CDs,  the  shifting 
of  funds  Is  going  to  be  very  detrimental  to 
the  Savings  and  Loan  bualneaa  becauae  aa  haa 
been  pointed  out  to  your  committee,  the 
Savings  and  Loan  biislneae  does  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  earn  aa  much  money  aa  com- 
mercial banks  and  this  Is  especially  true 
When  ratea  are  high  and  rising  as  at  present. 
Our  aaeodatlona  sttU  have  many  loans  on 
the  books  which  are  at  4 — t^ — i%  and  8%. 
tbeee  loana  arent  very  profltoble  when  we 
have  to  pay  4Hi  or  8%  to  compete  with  the 
commerelal  bank  CDa. 

we  strongly  urge  that  you  give  due  con- 
■IderatUm  to  thla  problem  and  take  appro- 
priate action  In  line  with  the  recommenda- 
tlona  of  Mr.  Strunk  and  Mr.  Home. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Pact.  A.  JoRiraoN,  Prea<d«nt. 

CoLtncBU  SaviNaa 
AND  Loan  Aaaocunoir, 
Woodhaven.  tf.T..  May  29, 1999. 
Hon.  WaioRT  Patican, 
ChiHrman.    House    BanMng    and    Currency 

Committee,    House    of   Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Re  Pending  LegiaUtlon  on    Certlflcates   of 

Depoelt. 
Diaa  an:  We  arc  a  Bute  Institution  of 
over  9190,000.000.  and  have  been  organised 
tor  more  than  76  years.  This  Is  the  first 
time  In  our  history  that  we  find  ouraelvea 
unable  to  aupply  our  oommunlty  with  the 
neoeesary  funds  for  home  financing  and  home 
bvUdlng.  Our  poattton  la  not  unique.  It 
axtenda  to  all  thrift  Inatltutlons  and  our 
dlllleultlea  are  brought  about  by  the  tr«- 
BMQdoua  impact  of  the  commercial  banks' 
eertificatea  of  deposit  which  have  drained 
off  all  aavlnga  funda  by  reason  of  the  large 
Intereat  rates  and  threaten  to  continue  to 
drain  off  theae  vital  funda  needed  In  the 
oonununlty  and  which,  up  to  now,  have 
always  been  plowed  back  by  lu  Into  our 
eoaunonlty.  The  position  of  the  Columbia 
SavtncB  and  Loan  Association  atanda  out  dif- 
ferently than  other  thrift  InatltuUons  be- 
oause  we  have  literally  put  back  aU  our  sav- 
tna»  Into  our  local  community.  We  do  not 
■ptead  our  money  outside  our  lending  area 
on  the  purohaae  of  participation  agreements 
and  out-of-state  mortgagee. 

We  have  read  with  peat  oars  the  testt- 
moay  of  M)^  Norman  Strunk,  Sxseutlve  Vloe 
President   U   the   UjB.   flavtnsi  and   Loan 
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League,  ^e  testimony  of  Mr.  Sherboume  of 
XUaabeth.  NJ.,  the  teatlmony  of  Secretary 
Fowler  and  various  men  of  prominence  point- 
ing out  the  dire  need  of  Immediate  legla- 
latlon  and  have  reed  In  the  public  press 
the  concern  of  the  members  of  your  Bank- 
ing Committee  to  create  constructive  legis- 
lation. As  Is  pointed  out  In  summarlxlng 
thla  teatlmony,  It  appears  that  the  most  good 
can  be  obtained  not  by  creating  a  floor  on 
these  CD's  but  rather  by  regtilatlng  the  rate 
of  Interest  on  those  CD's  that  compete  with 
savings  accounts  and  which  are  In  the  na- 
ture of  "oonsumer  oertlflcatee"  and  this 
probably  could  be  done  by  flzLog  a  competi- 
tive variable  rate  of  Interest.  We  wish  to 
point  out  that  we  are  not  opposed  to  com- 
petition in  any  form,  that  we  welcome  com- 
petition, but  the  competition  ahould  be  fair 
and  open  and  should  be  a  type  that  wUl  keep 
the  funds  in  the  oommunlty  to  be  used  for 
hrane  financing  rather  than  commercial  ven- 
turee  such  as  building  up  of  buslneae  inven- 
tories and  the  like.  Specific  guide  linea 
should  be  established  either  by  legislation 
or  by  regulation  that  will  clearly  define  and 
protect  the  savings  which  as  a  matter  of 
history  has  primarily  been  \ised  in  the  lend- 
ing area  of  the  thrift  Instttutiona  for  home 

We  beUeve  with  these  protective  features 
competition  with  commercial  banks  will  not 
be  stifled  but  there  will  be  assurance  created 
that  the  "Savings"  of  the  people  in  the  com- 
munity will  be  retiimed  to  the  lending  area 
of  the  thrift  institutions. 

We  would  appreciate  any  legislation  that 
can  be  created  which  wlU  protect  the  thrift 
institutions  against  this  unwarranted  appto- 
priatlon  of  "Savlnga". 
Slnoerely. 

colvmsia  8avim08  and  loan 

Association, 
Okobox  J.  Oaxm.  President. 

SwsaMAN  Savxnss   and   Loan 

ASSOCXATIOM, 

Sherman.  Tex..  May  25. 1999. 
The  Honorable  Winurr  Patman, 
House  of  Bepresentativaa. 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

DBAS  Mk.  Patiian:  itiere  are  two  bills  cur- 
rently before  the  committee  on  Banking  tivA 
Currency— HJl.  14038  and  HJl.  14433— which 
In  different  ways  would  affect  the  acceptance 
or  lasuance  of  time  depoalta  by  insured  Com- 
merelal Banks. 

Since  the  Federal  Beeerve  lifted  the  celling 
on  time  dq>oelts  to  5H%,  under  Begulation 
Q,  there  has  been  an  \mhealthy  rate  war 
raging  between  commercial  banka  ^ru\ 
thrift  institutions.  As  a  result  ot  the  in- 
creased time  depoelt  rate  the  banka  have 
been  able  to  attract  enormous  funds  that 
might  otherwise  have  gone  to  savlnga  and 
loan  associations. 

Over  the  years  the  banks  have  never  evi- 
denced an  Interest  in  long  term  mortgages, 
which  are  the  life-bread  of  the  homebulld- 
Ing  Induatry.  With  the  flow  of  funda  from 
the  aavlnga  and  loan  associations  to  the 
commercial  banka  has  come  undue  con- 
straints on  the  flow  of  money  Into  the  mort- 
gage market  and  homebulldlng. 

In  doalng  I  sincerely  urge  you  to  support 
these  bills  aa  submitted,  or  in  any  fonn  that 
would  tend  to  give  aome  relief  to  the  home- 
building  Industry,  which  la  becoming  vama 
distreessd  daily.  The  American  Home  is  the 
safeguard  of  American  libertlea. 
Slnoerely. 

Jams  Rnns,  Pre«<denf . 

Tin  HoMz  Bctldbs  Aasocurmr 
or  HAsrrosD  Covntt.  Inc, 
West  Hartford,  Conn.,  Mag  25. 1996. 
Hon.  WaioBT  Patman, 
House  OfjUoe  ButUing, 
Washington.  D.C. 

nunssBNTATivs  Patkan:  TIm  mem- 
of  this  Assoeistlon  realias  you  an  fully 


cognisant  of  the  many  ciroumstancea  sur- 
rounding the  "tight"  money  situation  in 
long-term  credit  or  realdentlal  mortgage  fl- 
nandng. 

However,  we  are  compelled,  at  this  time,  to 
bring  to  your  attention  recent  developments 
which  have  made  the  mortgage  picture  in 
our  state  very  grim.  The  situation  has  be- 
came critical;  so  serious  that  home  bulldeti 
Inalat  remedial  action  la  urgent. 

Tha  home  building  industry  in  Oonneotl- 
exit  Is  "hurting".  Until  the  past  two  weeks, 
builders  were  managing  to  "get  along"  with 
the  "Tight"  mortgage  tnarket.  Buyers,  were 
not  discouraged  by  the  higher  interest  rates. 

Now,  however,  builders  flnd  themselves 
with  buyers  for  their  uneold  inventory  in 
hotisee,  but  "No  Salee"  realised  because  the 
buyer  cannot  arrange  the  neceesary  mort- 
gage financing.  It  is  not  the  buyer's  inabil- 
ity to  qualify  for  mortgage  credit,  but  rather 
the  banks'  inability  to  make  the  needed 
funds  available.  Some  banks  have  stopped 
making  mortgage  loans  regardlees  of  the 
interest  rate  the  buyer  may  be  willing  to 
pay.  Others  have  even  refused  to  accept 
mortgage  applications,  acknowledging  fun<]a 
are  not  available  for  this  purpose.  At  flrrt. 
this  was  true  with  only  a  few  lending  insti- 
tutlona,  but  with  each  passing  day  the  num- 
ber grows. 

A  recent  meeting  of  New  England  home 
builders  revealed  a  number  of  builder  bank- 
ruptcies, resulting  from  demand  notes  being 
called  by  banks  on  develt^ment  and  con- 
struction financing.  Future  development 
and  oonatructlon  plans  can  be  cut-back, 
postponed  and  sacrificed,  but  a  growing 
drouc^t  of  "No  Salee"  can  be  dlaastrous  to 
capital  already  invested  in  land  development 
and  completed  housee  in  imsold  Inventory  of 
the  home  builder. 

The  situation  is  not  unique  to  Connecticut. 
We  have  reports  of  stalled  projects  from 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  recent  rise 
in  FHA  Interest  rates  has  made  little  dlfter- 
ence  in  the  availability  of  money,  or  reduc- 
ing the  "polnte"  paid  by  bulldera  to  get 
a  loan  for  the  buyer. 

Savers  have  been  taking  money  out  of  our 
savings  institutions  and  putting  It  Into  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  at  a  higher  rate  of  return, 
thus  leaving  less  tunda  tor  the  savings  Insti- 
tutions to  lend.  In  some  areas,  the  outflow 
of  funds  has  been  as  much  as  4  to  5%  of  de- 
posits in  one  month's  time,  an  extremely 
critical  outfiow  of  funds  normally  used  for 
hoxising  loans.  One  Hartford  savings  bank, 
for  example,  reported  a  loea  of  9500,000  in 
savings  deposits  in  a  single  day.  No  one, 
builder  or  lender,  can  offer  a  guess  aa  to  when 
conditions  might  Improve. 

It  Is  felt  the  only  "real"  braking  action  to 
dlaoourage  Infiatlon  has  been  in  long-teim 
credit.  And  as  the  nation's  largest  user  of 
long-term  credit,  the  home  building  industry 
feels  It  has  been  made  the  "sacrificial  goat" 
In  Oovertunent  attempts  to  hold  down  tbe 
economy  In  the  midst  of  a  sales  boom  that 
cannot  be  fueled  because  of  the  tight  money 
situation. 

Irreparable  damage  to  the  home  building 
Industry,  to  other  small  business,  and  to  th* 
nation  must  Inevitably  follow  If  credit  U 
only  available  for  Industrial  expansion  and 
for  shorter  term  and  higher  yielding  con- 
atuner  loans. 

In  Connecticut  alone,  the  h<»ne  building 
industry  means  more  than  9360  million  an- 
nually In  buslnees  activity,  and  more  than 
45,000  full-time  Jobs  for  Connecticut  workers. 
We  call  upon  you  to  help  bring  pressure  to 
bear  upon  thoae  responalble  for  reshaping 
federal  Reserve  and  Government  credit  poU- 
ciee  to  Insure  more  equitable  distribution 
of  available  credit  to  all  sectors  of  the 
economy.  This  cannot  be  accompllahed  by 
monetary  actiona  alone,  and  without  ac- 
companying fiscal  and  other  governmental 
measures. 
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The  home  building  industry  does  not  be- 
Ueve It  alone  ahould  bear  tne  burden  of  pres- 
ent restrictive  monetary  policy.  With  each 
day  that  passes  the  situation  worsens.  Ao- 
tloDs  taken  too  late  are  ^  bad  as  actions 
not  taken  at  all. 
Sincerely, 

ROSSEU.] 

Xxecutit 


I  >fAUOBTON, 

Vice  President. 


iTION, 

.,  Afay  20, 1999. 


BiufONT  Savinos  &  Loan 

Long  Beach,  Ca\ 
Congressman  WSight  Pai 
Banking  and  Currency  Ct 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  CoNcaKSSMAN  PA^icAN:  A  910,000 
minlmtim  on  Time  CD.'a  m  not  adequate  to 
solve  the  drain  on  funds  m-om  savings  and 
loans  to  commercial  banks.  Tbe  abeolute 
mlnlmiun  must  be  935,0an  and  preferably 
$60,000.  A  commercial  b^ak  could  issue  a 
910,001.  6^%,  91  day  Tlm^  CJ}.  and  have 
all  but  91  of  it  Insured.  Thie  leverage  which 
commercial  banks  have  ha(l  for  years  is  well 
known.  It  has  taken  a  spread  of  one  point 
between  what  banks  pay  for  savings  and  what 
savings  and  loans  pay  for  savings  for  sav- 
ings and  loans  to  be  able  to  attract  funds. 
Commercial  banks  that  w«  "the  depart- 
ment stores  of  finance"  liave  such  a  wide 
range  of  services  to  offer  that  the  savings 
and  loans  must  have  a  dllTerentlal  for  sav- 
ings or  there  will  not  bo  money  in  the 
mortgage  market.  | 

The  very  fact  that  the  ccknmerclal  banks' 
regulatory  authority  has  sufficient  powers  to 
establish  an  admlnlstratjive  ruling  that 
drains  large  stuns  of  moify  from  savings 
and  loans  Indicates  the  Utrength  of  this 
leverage  they  have  over  the  monetary  system. 

Bank  of  America  alone  )i|eis  eight  branch 
offices  close  to  our  ol&oe  hi^  In  East  Long 
Beach.  None  of  these  eigtill;  offices  are  more 
than  two  miles  apart.  Bazu  of  America  has 
over  900  branches  and  is  gplng  toward  1,000 
branches.  They  have  convenience,  size,  fiexl- 
bllity  and  yet  they  have  an  org^anlzed  antl- 
eavings  and  loan  campaign  going  with  their 
personnel.  We  believe  the  four  things  that 
could  be  done  to  provide  ctoee-to-adequate 
funds  in  the  morigage  market  are: 

1.  Increase  the  Insurance  of  accounts  for 
both  banks  and  savings  an4  Joans  to  930.000. 

3.  Have  the  head  of  Xhd  [Federal  Reserve 
■et  an  absolute  minimum  of  1936,000  at  which 
conunerclal  banks  could  offer  Time  CJ>.'s 
and  then  only  be  aUowed  ^  pay  6%.  They 
could  be  allowed  to  pay  6|4%  on  CJ3.'s  of 
960.000  or  more,  and  6i4%i  on  9100.000  or 
more.  [  j 

3.  Increase  the  line  of  Uedlt  which  the 
Pederal  Home  Loan  Bank  h4a  vrtth  the  Treas- 
ury to  $3  billion  from  the  pi^esent  91  billion. 

4.  Allow  the  Pederal  Horpe  Loan  Bank  to 
float  long-term  securlUee  of  tten  years  or  more 
for  lending  advances.  I 

Toxmi  very  truly.        j 

Wic.  J.  CXAW*^  MU.  President. 

State  Bank  or  eMt  Molins. 
East  Moline,  10.^  May  19, 1969. 
Chaixman,  Tj 

House  Banking  and  CurrenMCommittee. 
WasMngton,  D.C.  T| 

DxAB  sa:  I  have  been  Latching  with  a 
ereat  deal  of  Interest  the  h^irinp  regarding 
the  Issuance  of  C/D's  and  ihe  Interest  paid 
thereon.  , 

The  one  suggestion  nukde,{  namely,  that  a 
reatrlctlon  be  placed  on.  or  eMn  eliminate  the 
"■wiance  of  C/Ds  under  «n.000.00.  If  this 
wwe  so.  we  would,  as  woi^ld  most  smaUer 
oanks,  lose  most  of  our  C/D  money.  This 
interest  fight  between  competing  finannis^ 
institutions  was  started  bj  the  Big  banks 
P»ylng  exorbitant  rates  on  negotiable  C/D's 
•ad  time  deposit  open  accounts.   The  smaUer 


'ollow  suit,  but 


'••nks  have  been  forced  to  , »..  ,«,.    „„, 

not  to  the  same  extent,  in  oi  der  to  keep  'their 
•avings  deposits.    We.  f or  It  i  tanoe.  have  had 


savings  deposits  for  83  years  and  they  exceed 
our  demand  deposits.  By  the  same  token, 
we  have  always  made  real  estate  loans.  Last 
year  we  placed  93,906.000  in  reca  estate  loana 
and  for  the  flnt  four  months  of  1986  we  have 
placed  9L331M6  in  real  esUte  loam. 

Remember,  the  prime  rate  and  the  increaae 
in  allowable  Interest  paid  on  savlnga  ac- 
counts and  C/D's  was  not  done  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  sinaller  banks,  but  for  tbe  banks 
of  the  Bastem  Sea  Coast.  We  smaller  banka 
don't  like  to  Increase  interest  rates  but  are 
forced  to  go  aUmg  by  the  big  boys.  The 
Treasury  Department  and  tbe  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  are  both  to  blame  for  this  sit- 
uation. 

I  emphaalse  that  you  and  your  committee 
give  very  alnoere  consideration  to  this  matter 
and  for  goodness  sakes  protect  the  smaller 
banking  institutions  from  ruin.  Theee 
smaller  banks  have  been  the  backbone  of  our 
country  and  now  like  aU  other  small  business 
enterprises  must  stoop  to  the  wishes  of  the 
big  institutions.  Let* s  preserve  these  institu- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  small  people  who 
make  up  tbe  bulk  of  our  population. 
Very  tr\ily  yours. 

B.  H.  Rtan. 

McrsopouTAN  Fxdkxal  Savings, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  25, 1999. 
Congressman  WkiOHr  Patman, 
House  Office  BuikUng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Conobsssman  Patman:  I  am  writing 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Met- 
ropolitan Federal  Savings,  the  real  estate 
saleamen  and  teokera  of  Metropolitan  De- 
troit, the  building  trades  workers  and,  most 
importantly,  the  home  buyers  of  Metrc^Mlltan 
Detroit,  to  urge  you  to  support  HJl.  14030. 

I  am  sure  you  aire  aware  of  the  problems 
this  critical  shortage  of  mortgage  funds  has 
caused  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  United  States.  If  the  bank  oom- 
petltlon,  with  the  free  use  of  CD's  issued  in 
amounts  as  low  as  9100XX),  is  not  curtailed, 
the  savings  and  la«n  business  will  face  ex- 
treme difficulty  In  surviving  as  an  effective 
home  financing  and  thrift  facility  In  our 
communities. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ROOCK  C.  RICHAIDS. 
THX  KiaKLAND  COMrANIXS, 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  May  24. 1999. 
BaNKINC  and  CUBaXNCT  Committsx, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Okntlewen:  We  are  builders  of  single 
family  homes,  apartment  buildings,  whidi 
we  retain  ownership  of  through  vartoiis 
corporations,  and  sub-dividers  of  land  for 
single  family  homes. 

We  are.  therefore  acutely  aware  of  the 
tremendous  difficulties  which  have  been 
spawned  by  the  present  policies  relating  to 
Certlflcates  of  Depoelt.  Theae  difficulties 
amount  to  an  almost  non -availability  of 
mortgage  funds  for  all  phases  of  the  building 
business,  and  Is  having  a  most  adverse  effect 
in  our  area. 

We  solicit  your  wholehearted  support  of 
HR  14036  In  order  that  the  flow  of  mortgage 
funds  into  our  industry  be  relnstltuted. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Ik*  KnxLAND  CoacrAHns. 
W.  H.  KOMUMD,  President. 

DxNvxs,  Colo., 

Juru  2,  1999. 
Hon.  Wbiort  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

It  Is  absolutely  substantial  that  the 
mortgage  money  market  be  eased.  Our  b\isi- 
nees  can  not  continue  under  preeent  coikU- 
tlana.  Immediate  release  is  needed  to  avoid 
a  complete  breakdown  in  Denver's  economy. 
Trxadox  a.  OaoasMAN. 
President,  AUied  Steel  Co. 


DxNvxs,  Colo.. 

June  2,  1969. 
Hon.  WxioBT  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  present  situation  in  the  mortgaged 
money  market  Is  ruining  the  construction  in- 
dustry. Our  business  Is  at  a  complete  stand 
etlU.  Our  entire  community  la  suffering 
from  its  Impact.  We  must  have  an  imme- 
diate release  to  prevent  disastrous  condi- 
tions. 

CHASLIS  OOLOBXBO  BaSNCIT  OO. 


TENNESSEE,  PARTNERS  OP  THE 
ALLIANCE:  A  PROQRESS  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  FDi.Toif]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr, 
Speaker,  Just  a  few  diort  months  ago, 
Mr.  Jim  Boren  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  program  In  the  Department  of 
State,  visited  Nashville.  Tenn.,  to  dis- 
cuss the  establishment  of  a  Tennessee 
partners  group. 

Mr.  Boren  is  a  very  dedicated  pubUc 
servant  who  believes  that  the  key  to 
progress  is  partnership.  It  was  this  be- 
lief that  led  him  to  the  idea  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  partners  program 
which  is  now  being  carried  out  between 
30  States  and  15  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

In  Tennessee,  Mr.  Boren  met  with  a 
number  of  individuals  representing  pri- 
vate groups  and  organizations  from 
across  the  State  who  were  Interested  in 
establishing  a  partners  program  between 
Tennessee  and  western  Venezuela. 

Under  the  very  aUe  guidance  and 
leadership  of  Carl  O.  Thomas,  assistant 
dean,  Graduate  School,  University  of 
Tennessee,  and  with  the  competent  as- 
sistance of  the  members  of  his  commit- 
tee, William  BooBer,  MargariU  B.  Hogan. 
J.  C.  Hundley,  Tommy  I^mn,  Frank  L. 
Prins,  Jr.,  and  Nelson  Robinson,  the 
program  was  established,  has  grown  waA 
expanded  until  today  it  is  one  of  the 
very  finest. 

Recently,  Dr.  Thomas  wrote  me  of 
the  plan  for  the  Tennessee  partners 
program  over  the  coming  months  and  I 
with  permission  granted  insert  portions 
of  that  letter  in  the  Rscord  at  this  point: 
TkNNBsssB  PAKmas  or  thx  Allzanos, 

Knoxville.  Tenn. 
Repreeentatlve  Ricraso  Fulton, 
VJ3.  Bouse  of  Repreaentattvet. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  RsraxasNTATivB  FoLTOtr:  Z  believe 
that  we  are  now  past  the  major  organlzation- 
jU  difficiAtlM  *oA  are  beginning  to  be  in- 
volved in  Blgnlflcant  program  activities. 

We  are  assembling,  in  cooperation  with 
tbe  Sootiieni  Highland  Handleraft  Oufld, 
and  with  the  support  of  the  SouttMsstem 
Regional  Arts  Oolmoa.  an  ambitious  col- 
lection ot  tbe  erafts  of  the  southern  high- 
lands. This  WlU  go  on  a  two-year  tour  ttf 
Latin  America  (beginning  in  Venasuela) 
sonetlme  later  in  ^e  autumn.  The  exhi- 
bition is  being  deelgnsd  to  demonstrate  the 
benefits  of  a  native  craft  industry  to  the 
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culture  of  the  region  and  alao  to  the  local 
economy.  Documentary  films  with  Spanish 
language  aoundtracka,  Spanish  language 
brochurea,  etc.  will  be  provided  with  the 
collection. 

We  are  also  undertaking  (and  a  cc^y  of 
a  recent  news  release  Is  enclosed)  a  work- 
shop In  community  deTel<H>ment  this  sum- 
mer. This  Is  being  supported  in  Tennessee 
by  the  state  League  of  Women  Voters.  We 
hope  to  have  a  number  of  Veneztielan  wom- 
en leaders  In  community  development  pres- 
ent In  the  state  during  July  and  August. 
If  the  summer- 10M  program  Is  successful, 
we  hope  to  follow  up  with  a  «iTT»iiar  work- 
shop In  Venesuela  In  the  stmuner  of  1947. 
I  believe  that  this  could  develop  Into  one 
of  our  most  significant  projects  this  year. 

The  collection  of  contemporary  Veneauelan 
paintings,  now  on  tour  In  Tenneesee,  will  be 
shown  at  the  Venemelan  Embassy  beginning 
sometime  in  September.  We  will  provide  the 
ImtMssy  with  a  great  deal  of  material  re- 
garding the  tour  In  Tenneesee  for  use  In 
their  own  putdlclty.  In  addition,  I  have 
verbally  agreed  with  the  Venezuelan  Embassy 
for  showings  of  several  additional  Venesuelan 
collections.  One  of  these,  a  fine  eoUeetlon 
of  photogr^hs,  is  now  on  display  at  the 
Embassy. 

Theee  are  only  a  few  of  our  current  ac- 
tivities. I  believe  that  we  are  now  beginning 
a  period  of  significant  cooperative  programs 
with  Veneauela  which  will  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  both  of  our  countries.  We  i4>preclate 
very  much  your  considerable  assistance  in 
helping    us    to    Initiate    this    program    In 


Very  truly  yours, 

Caii.  O.  Tromas. 
ChMirman,  Tenneatee  Partner$  of  the 
AUiance. 

Mr.  Speftker.  I  think  It  Important  to 
note  here  that  these  activities  are  to  be 
carried  out  without  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  moneys.  These  activities  are  be- 
ing carried  out  with  the  energies  and 
talents  of  private  citizens,  not  Federal 
employees.  These  programs  are  not 
agreements  between  governments  or 
grants-in-aid.  They  are  partnerships 
between  individuals  of  different  nations 
whereby  each  receives  and  each  con- 
tributes. 

You  can  see  from  the  report  of  Carl 
Thnnas  that  Tennessee  has  and  will 
benefit  tram  the  partners  program  Just 
as  have  the  people  of  Venesuela. 

I  believe  that  Jim  Boren,  liis  staff,  Carl 
Thomas  and  his  counterparts  in  the 
other  partners  programs  throughout  our 
States  are  to  be  commended  and  en- 
couraged in  this  worthwhile  undertak- 
ing which  is  designed  to  make  our  world 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live  through 
partnership  and  understanding. 


BILL  W017LD  PERMIT  TEACHER  TAX 
DEDUCTIONS 

Mr.  MAT8UNAOA.  BCr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man frtMn  Indiana  [Mr.  Jacobs!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcotD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objectloa. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  prevent  teachers  from  deducting  the 
educational  expenses  of  getting  their 
masters  degrees  In  States  such  as 
Indiana. 


It  Is  my  opinion  that  this  pcdicy  Is 
contrary  to  our  most  Important  goal  of 
excellence  in  education. 

I  realize  there  are  a  nimiber  of  tech- 
nical ways  to  justify  either  the  pro  or 
the  con  on  this  issue. 

However,  after  engaging  in  volumi- 
nous correspondence  over  a  period  of 
several  months  with  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  I  can  boll  it  down  to  this: 

As  soon  as  one  who  has  chosen  law  as 
a  profession  is  allowed  to  charge  money 
for  his  services,  any  additional  training 
in  his  profession  is  deductible. 

As  soon  as  one  who  has  chosen  teach- 
ing as  a  profession  is  allowed  to  charge 
money  for  his  services,  he  might  not  be 
permitted  to  deduct  expenses  of  further 
professional  training  imder  present  reg- 
ulations. 

On  such  a  close  technical  question — 
one  which  I  understand  has  been  re- 
solved in  favor  of  the  teachers  by  at  least 
one  or  two  Judicial  Federal  circuits — I 
believe  that  the  public  policy  of  achiev- 
ing excellence  in  education  should  de- 
termine the  decision. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  secure  income  tax 
deductions  for  practicing  teachers' 
advanced  professional  education. 


PLEASANTON  PLANT  MATERIALS 
CENTER  IN  ALAMEDA  COUNTY, 
CALIF. 

Mr,  MAT8UNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Edwards]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RiooKD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
sell  the  Pleasanton  Plant  Materials 
Center  in  Alameda  County,  Calif.,  and 
to  apply  to  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  acquir- 
ing and  developing  a  center  at  a  more 
suitable  location  in  California. 

The  area  has  changed  considerably 
since  1939,  when  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  began  to  operate  the  Pleasanton 
Center.  Rapid  urbanization  is  taking 
place  and  the  center  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  fairgrounds.  It  Is  also 
within  the  commercial  area  of  the  town 
of  Pleasanton.  Numerous  problems 
have  been  the  outcome.  Trespassing, 
pilferage,  and  vandalism  have  increased. 
The  proximity  of  residential  areas — on 
which,  of  course,  the  center  cannot  con- 
trol the  species  of  plants  to  be  grown — 
has  made  it  increasingly  dlfDcult,  if  not 
Impossible,  to  maintain  the  pure  plant 
materials  species  being  developed  and 
improved  at  the  center. 

The  work  carried  on  at  the  center  is 
of  vital  importance  to  soil  and  water  con- 
servation in  the  Pacific  Southwest 
coastal  area.  Plant  species  are  devel- 
oped and  adapted  to  changing  conser- 
vation needs.  The  results  of  the  work 
have  long  proved  its  economic  value. 
This  area  requires  plant  materials  and 
cultural  management  practices  that  dif- 
fer from  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 


Otiier  centers — even  though  In  bordering 
States— do  not  serve  its  ^Deciallzed 
needs. 

The  county  of  Alameda  has  an  urgent 
desire  for  the  present  site  of  the  center 
for  their  expanding  needs  and  has  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  proceed  on  any 
reasonable  basis  to  assure  the  acquisi- 
tion and  development  of  a  suitable  re- 
placement site.  So  that  there  will  be 
no  internipticMi  in  this  vital  plant  mate- 
rials work,  the  operation  would  continue 
at  the  Pleasanton  site  until  a  new  site 
could  be  developed. 

The  60  acres  of  land  on  which  the 
Pleasanton  Center  is  located  Is  not  ex- 
cess to  the  needs  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  therefore  not  surplus 
in  the  purview  of  the  Federal  Surplus 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

I  believe  that  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  both  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the 
local  commimity  to  relocate  the  activities 
of  the  Pleasanton  Plant  Materials  Center 
at  a  more  suitable  site  as  provided  in  the 
following  proposed  bill : 

H.R.  1S304 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultiire  to  sell  the  Pleasanton  Plant  Mate- 
rials  Center  in  Alameda   County,  Calif, 
and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
plant  materials  center  at  a  more  suitable 
location  to  replace  the  Pleasanton  Plant 
Materials  Center,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary   of   Agrlcultiu'e    is    authorized  to 
convey  to  the  County  of  Alameda,  State  of 
California,  by  quitclaim  deed,  for  not  lea 
than   fair   market   value   as  determined  by 
Independent  appraisal,  all  right,  title,  and 
Intereet  of  Uie  United  States  In  and  to  the 
Pleasanton  Plant  Materials  Center,  slttuted 
In  Alameda  County,  CaUforma,  and  the  tm- 
provemente  thereon,  which  conveyance  may 
be  made  subject  to  such  reservations  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  appropriate,  including  the 
reeervatlon    of    the   right    to   continue  the 
operation  of  the  Pleasanton  Plant  Materials 
Center  imUl  a  plant  materials  center  to  re- 
place the  Pleasanton  Plant  Materials  Cen- 
ter shall  be  constructed,  equipped,  and  ready 
for    operation,    and    the    functions    of   tbe 
Pleasanton  Plant   Materials  Center  are  re- 
moved to  the  new  site. 

Sac.  S.  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiue  U  au- 
thorized to  apply  tbe  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  Pleaaanton  Plant  Materials  Center  to 
the  costs  of  acquiring  other  land  or  inter- 
ests in  land  In  uie  State  of  California  which 
the  Secretary  deems  suitable  for  a  plant  mate- 
rials center  to  be  established  as  a  replace- 
ment for  the  Pleasanton  Plant  Materials  Cen- 
ter, to  the  coats  of  construction  and  altera- 
tion of  buUdlngs^  and  tbe  development  of 
such  other  Improvements  thereon  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the  plant 
materials  center,  and  to  the  coets  of  removal 
to  such  center  of  the  functions  of  tbe 
Pleasanton  Plant  Materials  Center.  Including 
the  expenses  Incident  to  the  transfer  of  per- 
sonnel, and  the  removal  of  equipment,  plant- 
ing stock,  and  other  property. 

S»c.  3.  Proceeds  received  from  the  sale  of 
the  Pleasanton  Plant  Materials  Center  shaU 
be  available  to  tbe  Secretary  untU  expended 
for  carrying  out  this  Act.  Any  such  fundi 
which  the  Secretary  determines  are  not  re- 
quired for  the  establishment  of  a  comparable 
new  plant  materials  center  as  provided  In 
this  Act.  shall  be  deposited  Ui  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  r>- 
cetpts. 
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UANPOWER  DEVELO!MENT  AND 

TRAINING  Act 
Mr.   MATSUNAQA.    Mr.   Speaker.   I 
uk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
nian  from  Pomsylvania  ;CMr.  HollahoI 


may  extend  his  mnarkii 


Is   tP^re   objection 
the  gmtleman  from 


at  this  point 


in  the  Rbcoro  and  inclupe  extraneous 
matter.  

The    SPEAKER, 
to  the  request  of 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objeotiotl. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  '  Speaker,  on 
■mursday  next,  June  2,  ;  166,  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  ^  vjUl  begin  hear- 
ings on  proposed  ament^ments  to  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  Last  year,  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Americans  receivU  Job  training 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  Next  yea^-j  Mr.  Speaker. 
we  have  to  do  even  better.  |  j 

I  have  supported,  and  {I  will  continue 
to  support,  leglslaticm  t<^' carry  out  the 
war  against  poverty  in  thp  United  States, 
but  central  to  victory  in  any  war  against 
poverty  Is  the  need  to  find  Jobs  for  peo- 
ple, and  to  equip  pec^leltor  jobs.  This 
we  are  doing  under  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Aci.|  We  can  do 
better.  1 1 

Some  of  the  amendmeMts  which  have 
been  pn^Toeed  and  whi(^ii  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  select  subcommittee,  pro- 
vide for  relaxation  of  ensting  barriers 
against  training  referral 
cally  unemployed,  for  yo| 
have  had  to  leave  school 
dependents,  and  for  pei 
taken  training,  only  to  fli 
no  fault  of  their  own,  ij 
them  for  emplojmient. 

Other  proposals  inclui 
vide  special  training  foi 
training  in  areas  impoi 
ability,  such  as  the  ability  to  communi- 
cate usefully  with  an  employer,  limited 
medical  services  for  trainees  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  profliti  from  training, 
and  training  in  entirely  new  fields,  such 


for  the  chronl- 
ig  people  who 

I  to  provide  for 

>ns  who  have 

that,  through 

{ did  not  equip 

bills  to  pro- 
jolder  workers, 
^nt  to  employ- 


pf  correctional 
for  public  serv- 


as  training  for  inmates 
institutions,  and  training 
Ice  work. 

On  June  2,  Mr.  Speakier,  we  will  be 
hearing  testimony  from  oiu'  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [(Mr.  Bknnett] 
and  from  officials  of  the  if^merican  Cor- 
rectional Association,  uid  tram  Dr. 
Charles  O.  Hurst,  Jr.,  oK  Howard  Uni- 
versity. On  June  6,  we  kill  hear  testi- 
mony fnxn  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz,  and 
on  June  7  from  Eli  Glnznerg.  Chairman 
of  the  National  Manpower  {Advisory  Com- 
mittee, and  from  vritnesfts  representing 
both  labor  and  management.  Finally, 
on  Jime  8,  testimony  will'  be  given  by  our 
colleague  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez] 
and  from  the  Departiddnt  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  1] 

The  Manpower  De^eloinnent  and 
Training  Act  has  not  been  a  perfect  pro- 
Bram,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  \i  had  been,  we 
would  not  have  to  listen  to  proposals  for 
further  amendments.  Ala  I  said  to  this 
House  In  1962:  T\ 

This  is  the  first  of  maqjf  steps  we  must 
take  If  we  hope  eventually)  to  eliminate  otir 
unemployment  problem. 

Tile  act  has,  on  the  whble.  Justified  the 
faith  this  House  has  shitwn  in  it.  when 


it  first  passed  the  original  act  in  1962, 
and  wlum  it  amended  it  in  1963  and  again 
in  1965.  The  act.  the  subsequent  amend- 
ments, and  the  program  itself  have  en- 
Joyed  constructive  bipartisan  support:  it 
has  earned  enthusiastic  and  helpful  pcu*- 
ticiiiation  by  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment. But.  to  end  on  the  same  note  as 
I  began,  we  can  do  better. 


THE  COMSAT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RoomxtI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RccoRD  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications and  Power  I  have  had 
occasion  to  become  acquainted  with 
problems  relating  to  satellite  communi- 
cations and  with  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.  better  known  as  Comsat 
Comsat  was  created  by  the  Congress  as  a 
vehicle  to  carry  forward  our  communi- 
cations satellite  i»ogram.  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  continue  as  a  world 
leader  in  communications,  and  to  de- 
velop new  methods  and  means  to  main- 
tain the  free  world's  vast  communication 
resources. 

This  country's  leadership  in  the  area 
of  communications  can  be  attributed  pri- 
marily to  the  accomplishments  of  private 
enterpiise  which  has  engaged  in  exten- 
sive research  and  development  programs. 

In  a  recent  speech  at  Tufts  University, 
Mr.  Bruce  Simdlun,  a  member  of  the 
bofu-d  of  directors  of  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp..  Is  reported  to  have 
stated  and  I  quote: 

I  think  our  great  international  carriers 
should  give  serious  thought  to  selling  their 
f  acllltias  to  Comsat. 

His  ccHnmenta  were  reported  in  the 
April  15  edition  of  Telephcme  Slngineer  & 
Management. 

I  do  not  know  the  conu}lete  background 
of  why  Mr.  Simdlim  made  this  state- 
ment. I  think  it  Is  of  such  magnitude 
that  my  colleagues  should  be  aware  of 
it.  If  the  international  record  carriers 
were  to  sell  their  businesses  to  Comsat, 
this  Nation  would  be  faced  with  a  basic 
re<»1entation  of  our  international  tele- 
communications system.  Such  change 
should  not  be  permitted  to  come  about 
without  a  full  Investlgaticm  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, and  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Gavemment  in  order  to  determine 
whether  such  sales  and  acquisition  would 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

I  thought  my  colleagues  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  article  that  ajHTcared  in 
the  April  15  edition  of  Telephone  b  En- 
gineer ft  Management: 

No  Lauorimg  MATTsa 

In  the  satellite  commimlcatlons  field,  an- 
other interesting  development  in  recent 
weeks  was  the  "only  half-facetious  suggee- 
tloa"  by  Washington  attorney  and  Comsat 


board  mamber  Bruce  O.  Sundlun  to  the  in- 
ternational record  carriers  that  they  "per- 
haps give  serious  thought  to  selling  tbalr 
cable  faculties  to  Comsat." 

If  stich  an  Idea  ever  cacoe  to  trultloa. 
coupled  with  any  entry  into  the  domestlo 
field  by  Comsat,  the  Corpor^tlon'a  face  cer- 
tainly would  be  changed. 

SutuUun,  speaking  at  a  conference  on  sat- 
ellite communications,  said  one  of  the  im- 
pacts of  ComsatH  efforts  wlU  be  on  the  inter- 
national carriers,  which  have  "large  Inveet- 
ments  In  cables  which  are  now  esaentlaUy 
satturated."  WhUe  international  record  com- 
munlcatioiu  Increase  at  a  rate  of  "about  20 
per  cent  per  year,"  he  said,  "the  Increase  can 
be  expected  to  be  serviced  by  Comsat's  satel- 
Ute  capacity  rather  than  by  any  new  cables. " 

The  record  carriers.  Sundlun  said,  "argue 
that  their  future  growth  is  foreatalled  by 
Comsat,  and  the  possibility  of  their  increas- 
ing their  capital  investment  becomes  alnuist 
non-ezlstent.  They  argue  that  their  Income 
la  limited  to  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  on 
their  current  Inveatment  and  becomes  fixed 
for  tbe  future.  Without  poeslbUity  for  con- 
tinued growth,  they  claim  the  value  of  their 
cable  aasets  will  dwindle.  In  fact,  as  their 
current  capital  Investment  is  depreciated  on 
the  books,  and  if  no  new  mvestment  is 
added,  the  day  inevitably  arrives  when  the 
current  capital  Investments  are  completely 
written  off." 

Mentioning  "the  old  adage  of,  'If  you  have 
a  dlsabUlty  make  use  of  it,'  ".  Sundlun  sug- 
gested that  the  record  carriers  consider  the 
sale  of  their  cablea.  "Comaat's  treasury  at 
the  moment  is  not  empty,"  he  declared, 
"and  there  are  those  who  say  that  until  Com- 
sat establlahea  a  debt-to-equity  ratio,  the 
company  will  not  have  the  usual  WTi«.n5.^|)i 
characteristics  of  a  public  utlUty." 


THE  25TH  COUNCIL  SESSION  OP  THE 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COMMIT- 
TEE FOR  EUROPEAN  MIGRATICW 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  RoobhsI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoRo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

BCr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  I%?eak- 
er,  during  the  25th  Council  session  of  the 
30-member  nation  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration,  held 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  second  wedc 
of  May,  tribute  was  paid  to  our  colleague, 
the  esteemed  Frank  Chxlf,  of  Kentucky. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chelp]  was  present  in  Brussels,  Belgium, 
in  1951,  when  this  great  organization 
came  Into  existence  and  he  has  been  an 
active  c<mttlbutlng  participant  in  its  ac- 
tivities ever  since.  As  you  know,  Frank 
Crblf  Is  not  seeking  reelection  to  the 
Congress  and  thus  he  attended  the  Coun- 
cil session  as  a  congressional  delegate  for 
the  last  time.  I  am  pleased  to  Insert 
into  the  RscoRD  the  remarks  that  the 
Honorable  PxTnt  Rodino  made  on  this 
occasion: 

I  c<Mne  before  you  today  to  perform  a  task 
which  gives  me  a  mixed  feeling  of  sadness 
and  a  sense  of  friendly  pride.  For  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Council  marks  the  last  and  final 
official  appearance  of  one  of  ICBBTs  oldest 
and  most  fervent  and  dlstlnguiahed  sup- 
porters, my  good  friend  and  coUaague,  tbe 
Honorable  Psamk  Chzlt,  Member  of  Oongreas 
from  Kentucky,  who  has  chosen  not  to  saak 
re-election.    Fbamk  Chklp  Is  without  peer 


tim 
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lA'ittM  Cobi^  ^tli '  r^tMJ^' to 'liiitiuiil. 
tMliu)  endcaf oun  and  exi>erlenc^  in  refugee 
nutters,  nuinc  Cnwur  wm  a  member  of  the 
flitt  ipeclal  Bub-commlttee  that  came  to 
Europe  ih  the  nu&mer  of  1847  aeeklnc  a 
■oltitloa  to  the  mlaery  of  the  thousands  of 
displaced  peraohs.  The  recommendation 
that  Fbamk  Cbklt  prepared  for  the  Ckmgress 
became  the  foundation  for  the  CUplaced 
Persona  Act  that  was  enacted  by  the  United 
SUtes  Congress  In  1M8  and  gave  reUef  to 
so  many  people  in  deaperatton.  And  again 
m  BrusaeU  In  the  year  1981  when  the  Idea 
of  this  great  Organisation  came  Into  being 
and  took  shape,  nuNK  Cbzlt  was  one  of 
Its  chief  and  principal '  architects.  I  may 
add  that  your  Deputy  Director,  lilr.  Bester- 
man.  was  counsel  to  that  special  sub-com- 
mittee and  he  can  well  attest  to  the  slgnlfl- 
oaht  contributions  of  my  beloved  colleague. 
I  could  say  much  more  but  I  wt\l  say 
only  this:  Fkank  Cbslv  Is  oxxe  of  thoee  rare 
humans  who  Is  mstde  up  of  all  heart.  He 
flows  over  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness; 
he  learned  well  while  still  young  the  adage 
that  we  are  rich  only  for  what  we  give,  we 
are  poor  for  what  we  refuse  and  keep. 
FsamE  Cbxlt's  life  has  been  full  of  giving. 
He  Is  rich.  I  know  It  Is  said  that  no  one 
Is  Indispensable  but  I  am  sure  that  Feahx 
Chzlt  Is  Irreplaceable  and  I  know  too  that 
I  echo  the  sentiments  of  each  of  the  Memben 
of  this  Council  when  I  say  that  we  Xball  miss 
him  and  we  wish  him  wen.   Tbank  you. 
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THE  REDUCTION  OP  TARIFP  ON  IM- 
PORTED RUBBER-SOLED  CANVAS 
FOOTWEAR 

Mr.  MAT8UNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  genUe-, 
man  from  Connecticut  IMr.  MoNACAifl 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Rxcotit  and  include  coctraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Bir.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  I^?eaker.  I  want 
tp  thank  all  of  the  members  of  the  New 
England  fSele^ation  who  met  Tuesday  at 
your  request  for  a  discussion  of  plans  to 
reverse  the  Customs  Bureau's  recent  re- 
duction of  the  tariff  on  Imported  rubber- 
soled  canvas  footwear.  Tour  coopera- 
tion has  been  extremely  helpful  in 
mobilising  concerted  action  on  this 
matter,  and  Is  grei^  appreciated  by  all 
of  us. 

Although  the  Customs  Bureau's  recent 
decision  will  have  an  unfavorable  eco- 
nomic impact  upon  many  different  labor 
market  areas  across  the  Nation,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  a  major  portion  of  the  af- 
fected industries  are  located  In  New 
England,  and  the  responsibility  for  cor- 
recting this  situation  rests  most  heavily 
upon  our  delegation. 

Since  my  congressional  district  is  the 
site  of  one  of  the  country's  major  rubber 
footwear  produe«n.  Uhlroyal.  U.S.  Rub- 
ber's Footwear  Division  in  Naugatuck. 
Conn..  I  have  been  deeply  concerned  with 
the  potential  effect  of  this  new  tariff  re- 
dnetton.  and  on  l^bruazy  23, 1966, 1  in- 
troduoad  HJt  12983.  to  lesdnd  this  re- 
duction. Since  then  I  have  been  Joined 
by  a  number  of  cosponsors  including 
ReDceMntattvea  FooAaxr,  8c  QBaMAnr. 
BvsKi.  MOass,  and  CNmx.  as  wdl  as 
Senator  Doob.  lb  addition  to  these 
members  of  the  New  England  delegatfon, 
we  have  been  Joined  by  Representatives 


THoKsoH,  ftjum,  and  ScRisLXK.  and  I 
think  that  this  bipartisan  hst  of  sup- 
porters demonstrates  the  broad-based 
support  that  this  measure  has  already 
received.  Also  the  magnitude  of  the  con- 
cern catued  by  this  issue  in  my  congres- 
sional district  was  borne  out  by  the  pres- 
ence at  our  meeting  of  the  mayor  of 
Naugatuck,  Conn.,  Hon.  Joseph  Rayt- 
kwlch.  and  representatives  of  labor  and 
management  of  the  Naugatuck  Footwear 
Division  of  Unlroyal,  Inc.,  President 
George  Ftoehllch  and  Joseph  SdarTetta 
of  Local  No.  45  of  the  United  Rubbet' 
Workers  Union,  and  Vice  President  Wll- 
lard  E.  Bittle  and  Labor  Rtiatlons  Man- 
ager Thomas  J.  Nelligan  of  Unlroyal, 
Inc. 

Representing  the  thilted  Rubber 
Workers  of  America  were:  George  Bur- 
don,  international  president;  Peter  Bom- 
marito,  intematfbnal  vioe  president;  Sal 
Camello,  director.  District  No.  2;  Keith 
Prouty,  research  director;  8.  A.  Bercaro. 
Local  No.  21014,  Watertown,  Mass.; 
Oscar  R.  Carlson,  Local  No.  21914.  Water- 
town,  Bilass.;  Wimam  DlSalvo,  Local  No. 
220,  Bristol,  RI.:  Edward  Benemels, 
president.  Loeal  No.  220,  Bristol,  R.I.; 
Leo  Jolly,  president,  Locia  No.  224,  Woon- 
sodcet,  R.I.:  Rudy  L.  Perusse,  Local  No. 
631,  Mlddletown,  Conn;  and  Al  Demers. 
president.  Local  No.  187,  Andover,  Mass. 
Representing  New  England  footwear 
companies  were:  Charles  A.  Cameron, 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Watertown,  Mass.; 
M.  A.  Sousa,  Bristol  Manufacturing 
Corp.,  Bristol,  R.L;  T.  J.  Meyers,  Good- 
year Rubber  Co..  Mlddletown,  Conn.; 
S.  A.  Stone,  Converse  Rubber  Co.,  Mai- 
den. Mass.;  David  A.  Golden,  tariff 
counsel.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, New  Yort;  P.  W.  Koval.  UJ3.  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Woonsoctet.  RX;  and  Mlt<^ell 
Cooper,  Bmi.,  Rubber  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Washington,  D.C. 

This  meeting  has  served  to  emphasize 
the  true  nature  of  the  Customs  Bureau's 
new  guidelines,  and  to  point  out  their 
lack  of  legal  Justification.  Although  the 
Bureau  would  seek  to  minfar^i^y  the  effect 
of  the  recent  tariff  cut  by  labeling  it  a 
revised  method  of  evaluation.  I  have  been 
inf  onned  by  the  Custcms  Bureau  itself 
that  the  implementation  of  its  revised 
valuation  methods  will  result  in  an  $8.8 
million  loss  of  revenue  on  the  60.8  mll- 
Uon  pairs  of  footwear  already  Involved. 
Congress  has  prescribed  the  proper  and 
legal  machanlsm  for  such  tariff  oonces- 
slona  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
The  provisions  of  this  act  require  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  inveet^te  the 
probable  eoonomio  impact  and  effect  on 
domestic  employment  before  such  tariff 
reductions  may  be  granted.  Moreover, 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  TVade  Ex- 
pansion Act  direct  that  such  concessions 
be  redprocaL  llxe  Customs  Bureau's 
new  guidelines  actually  reduce  the  tariff 
on  rubber-soled  footwear  by  at  least  35 
percent  without  any  inveatlgatlons  or 
report  on  the  eoonomic  Impact  on  do- 
mestic industry  and  employment,  and 
without  obtaining  any  reciprocal  con- 
cessions from  our  trading  partners. 

The  effect  of  this  action  is  to  present 
our  domestic  rubber  footwear  industry 
and  its  employees  with  the  burden  ol 
this  gratuitous  tariff  cut  as  our  UJB.  ne- 


gotiators prepare  for  negotiations  in  the 
Kennedy  round  at  Genera  which  may 
further  reduce  this  alreadyxerodad  tariff. 
In  fact,  the  domestic  industry  has  been 
exposed  to  the  added  risk  that  the  Amer- 
ican selling  price  system  of  valuations 
itself  may  be  negotiated  at  Genenra. 

Obviously  we  are  up  against  serious 
odds  in  this  battle  and  the  high  stakes 
Involved  make  our  concerted  construc- 
tive efforts  all  the  more  necessary.  With 
this  in  mind  it  was  very  encouraging 
for  me  to  note  the  large  turnout  of  mem- 
bers of  the  New  England  delegathm  at 
our  meeting  Wednesday  and  the  willing- 
ness of  all  these  members  to  participate 
in  efforts  to  restore  the  original  tariff 
level.  I  think  that  the  exoeUent  pres- 
entations of  factual  data  oa  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  Increased  foreign  com- 
petition made  by  representatives  of  labor 
and  Industry  were  adequate  to  direct  our 
immediate  attention  to  the  restoration 
of  the  original  tariff  base. 

I  cfHisider  it  an  honor  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed as  chairman  of  the  ccHnmittees 
established  by  the  meeting  to  expedite 
favorable  consideration  of  my  bill,  and 
other  bills  on  this  subject,  and  to  take 
other  steps  discussed  at  the  meeting. 
The  courses  of  action  outlined  at  our 
meeting  offer  a  number  of  possibilities 
with  great  potential  and  we  should  pur- 
sue each  of  them  without  delay.  The 
committees  established  at  this  meeting 
will  arrange  to  meet  with  officials  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  investigate  the 
reason  for  the  tariff  reduction  and  to 
present  data  on  the  Impact  of  foreign 
competition  on  domestic  employment, 
and  all  other  necessary  and  desirable 
steps  will  be  taken. 

I  am  omfldent  that  these  measures, 
in  conjunction  with  our  continuing  ef- 
forts to  obtain  hearings  on  ILR.  1298S 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  will 
prove  productive,  and  I  am  especially 
pleased  with  the  progress  which  was 
made  at  Tuesday's  meeting. 
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LETS  GIVE  A  SECOND  CHANCE  TO 
REHABILITATED  VETERANS 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Speaker,"l 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  McVzocKk]  may 
extend  his  remaito  at  this  pcdntin  the 
Rkcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  to  alleviate  a  situation 
that  has  too  long  gone  imheeded.  I  re- 
fer to  the  more  than  500,000  Americans 
holding  a  less  than  honorable  mlUtaiy 
discharge.  This  hangs  over  their  heads, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  have  sought  to  lead  exemplary  lives 
since  leaving  the  military  service  of  the 
Uhited  States. 

One  young  man  has  two  honorable  dis- 
charges in  addition  to  an  undegirahte> 
He  is  ineligible  for  reenlistment  or  change 
of  discharge  in  order  to  obtain  decent 
employment. 

Another  young  man  has  an  unsuitabU- 
Ity  discharge  which  has  been  changed  to 
honorable,  but  under  a  service  rogulatton 


which  still  renders  hikh  "unsuitable.' 
As  a  result  he  can  only  ido  menial  work. 
although  he  is  quite  jroqng  and  seems  to 
have  exceptional  intellicianoe. 

Yet  another  is  mamed  with  three 
children.  He  comes  from  a  deprived 
background,  and  caimdt  get  woi^  be- 
cause of  his  dlshoporanle  discharge. 

My  bill  would  allow,  imder  proper  evi- 
dence, awarding  of  a  renabilitatloa  oer- 
tiflcate  to  certain  of  thiase  citizens  who 
qualify  under  its  terms.  By  amending 
tlUe  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  it 
would  aid  those  veterans  who  could  ade- 
quately prove  rehabilitated  conduct  for 
at  least  a  3-year  period.  : 

Certificates  would  be  iMued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  withfUie  Secretary  of 
Labor  authorized  to  establish  bcArds  to 
receive  and  act  upon  applications  for 
them.  Evidence  submitMd  to  the  boards 
would  include  statemenw  signed  by  law 
enforcement  ofllclals.  pet^ons  ew^ualnted 
with  the  applicant,  and  bis  employer.  If 
any.  Boards  could  the^  conduct  Inde- 
dependent  Investigations  i 

Those  individuals  recettring  the  certifi- 
cate would  then  be  Mglble  for  Job 
counseling  and  employinent  placement, 
a*  these  benefits  are  denied  to  them 
under  existing  law.  thefleiby  working  se- 
vere hardships  ui>on  mi^  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  maay  of  these  vet- 
erans deserve  this  opportunity  to  ease 
their  lot,  and  that  my  p$l,  once  passed. 


will  give  them  a  better  Mprlngboard  to- 
wards useful  lives. 


PERSEV^^tANi 


CE,     AND 
liED     FOR    IN 


PATIENCE. 
PERSPECTIVE     CAL 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MAT8UNAOA.  ikr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  cofisent  ^t  the  gentt«- 
man  from  New  York  [MrlpTRATitMf  ]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoKD  and  Include  extraaeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ihere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gintlwnan  frx»m 
Hawaii?  T 

There  was  no  objectioiil 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr  iSpeaker.  when 
this  country  undertook  Ito  declare  its 
todependence  in  1776  we  had  problems. 
TOere  were  ups  and  there  were  downs 
Before  we  were  fully  free' and  operating 
Ma  fully  democraUc  society.  We  even 
had  to  fight  a  long  and  ioody  civil  war 
before  the  principle  was  inally  accepted 
that  one  region  of  our  ccuntry  could  not 
Just  go  off  and  set  ItseL  Tup  on  its  own 
and  thumb  its  nose  at  the  established 
authority  of  the  countit  Just  because 
they  did  not  happen  to  Ilk  S  it. 

But  with  patience  ard  perseverance 
we  prevailed,  Mr.  Suiucer.  Neither 
Rome  nor  the  United  Stibs  of  America 
was  built  in  a  single  day  [  We  need  Just 
»  UtUe  perspective  whift  we  see  the 
thtogs  that  are  happentofe  today  in  Vlet- 
Mm.  Let  us  not  panl<J  Let  us  take 
£!  ^J}^^'  ,The  birji  of  a  nation, 
uke  the  birth  of  an  indli  IduaL  can  take 
time  and  is  often  palfful.  But  our 
lorces  are  doing  well  in  V  Stnam.  Let  us 
ttot  throw  away  the  ac^vements  and 


nade  Just  be- 


tte  sacrifices  they  have  j««.  ,^  ^ 
cwae  the  news  from  Da  Jiang  and  Hue 
«d  Saigon  may  be  dl^ljiublng  at  the 


In  that  connection  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  admirable 
editorial  that  appeared  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  for  May  25 : 

LxBsoNs  or  AovnsiTT 

The  crisis  In  South  Vietnam  is  producing 
a  great  deal  of  reflection  In  this  country,  not 
only  about  the  United  States  role  there*  but 
about  the  American  role  elsewhere  In  the 
world  where  like  situations  may  arise.  Pain- 
ful as  this  reflection  may  be.  It  Is  necessary, 
useful  and  constructive  as  a  means  of  devel- 
oping policy  In  a  democratically  governed 
society.  Instruction  based  on  theoretical 
example  Is  never  as  weU  remembered  aa  that 
derived  from  actual  experience.  The  experi- 
ence we  are  living  through  now  la  a  teacher 
we  cannot  despise. 

The  critics  of  American  presence  In  South 
Vietnam  make  some  accusations  that  are  not 
easily  answered.  They  say  South  Vietnam 
Is  a  very  small  country,  and  this  cannot  be 
denied.  They  say  It  Is  a  very  weak  country, 
and  this  can  hardly  be  disputed.  They  say 
It  Is  a  very  divided  cotmtry,  and  no  one  can 
galhsay  It  whUe  Buddhists  are  attacking  the 
troops  of  their  own  government  and  those  of 
Its  alUes,  while  Catholics  and  Buddhists  stage 
demonstrations  and  counterdemonstratlons. 
They  say  that  It  never  has  had  and  does  not 
now  have  familiarity  with  democratic  Insti- 
tutions and  that  Is  true.  They  say  that 
South  Vietnam  Ues  In  an  area  of  Chinese 
Communist  Influence  and  In  close  proximity 
to  Commtmlst  power  and  this  cannot  be 
contradicted. 

It  Is  only  at  grave  risk  that  a  great  power 
assists  a  small,  weak  and  divided  country 
to  resist  aggression.  The  lesson  seems  plain. 
Hereafter  let  United  States  assistance  be  re- 
served for  victims  of  foreign  aggression  only 
when  they  are  large,  powerful,  united,  dem- 
ocratic and  far  away  from  any  Communist 
power.  Such  assistance  will  not  Involve  us 
In  the  great  risks  that  are  Involved  In  help- 
ing the  small,  the  weak,  the  divided  and  the 
vulnerable.  The  great  and  powerful  nations 
we  assist  will  make  good  use  of  our  aid. 
They  will  not  fritter  It  away.  They  will  not 
waste  their  strength  and  ours  In  Internal 
bickering  and  quarreling.  Thetr  efltdsnt. 
peaceful  and  capable  utlllmtlon  of  our  aid 
will  be  a  source  of  continual  satlsfaetlon  and 
expanding  power.  Thru  we  shall  make  our 
large  friends  invulnerable,  ourselves  secure 
and  obtain  peace  In  our  time.  Once  the 
world  has  grasped  our  poUcy,  Communist 
nations  will  attack  only  smaU  countries. 
Inasmuch  as  we  will  defend  only  targe  ones. 
there  will  be  no  more  last-West  conflict. 

Of  course,  there  will  come  a  time  when  aU 
the  small,  weak  and  divided  countries  have 
been  reduced  by  aggression.  But  any  war 
that  follows  that  development  Is  bound  to 
be  cozUy  close  at  hand.  In  order  to  fight  It, 
we  wlU  not  have  to  run  the  risks  of  trans- 
porting troops  great  distances.  Our  soldiers 
will  not  have  to  give  battle  In  strange  sur- 
roundings or  in  a  disagreeable  climate.  Ihey 
win  not  be  exposed  to  the  temptations  of 
alien  brothels  but  can  revel  In  the  luxury  of 
home-grown  sexual  Immorality. 

Such  are  the  lessons  of  adversity  to  be 
grained  from  the  dUBcultles  encountered  In 
South  Vietnam. 


JOSEPH  ALSOP  SAYS  WE  ARE  WIN- 
NINO  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MATSDNAQA.  Mt.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  cansent  that  tiie  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  StxattokJ  may 
extend  his  ren^u■ks  at  this  p<dnt  in  the 
Rbo(hu>  and  indude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  ttw  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  when  the  subcommittee  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  head,  returned  from  an 
Inspection  trip  to  ^Hetnam,  w«  nptaiad 
to  this  House,  hi  the  RkooRS  for  April  27, 
that  we  found  themilitcur  situation  go^ 
ing  much  better  hi  Vietnam  than  n;K>Bt 
people  back  here  had  been  led  to  believe. 
We  said  we  believed  our  forces  were  win- 
ning the  military  war  in  Vietnam. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  much 
of  the  national  press  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  that  story.  Somehow  the  prass 
seems  to  favor  those  accounts  which 
reltect  unfavorably  on  otir  commitment 
in  Vietnam  and  play  down'  ttiose  ii/> 
counts  that  favor  It.  , 

The  report  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  Moss],  for  example,  whieh 
was  highly  critical  of  our  foreign  aid 
dealings  hi  Vietnam  got  batmer  head- 
lines in  Washington  and  around  the 
country. 

Yet  the  statement  of  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  former  Member  of  this 
body.  In  Vietnam  on  a  visit,  saying  be 
felt  oiu-  mUItary  operations  there  are 
going  well  got  almost  no  coverage  here. 

That  is  unfortunate.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
gives  the  people  of  the  country  a  mis- 
leadhig  and  distorted  view  of  the  actual 
situation  in  Vietnam. 

I  do  hope  that  perhaps  the  unhappy 
experience  of  some  90  American  f^4 
foreign  press  r^resentatlves  in  Da  Nang 
the  other  day,  which  was  reported  fin 
the  Washington  Star  on  Tuesday,  by  Mr. 
Richard  Critchfleld,  as  an  experience  to 
which  "the  scales  had  fallen  from  the 
eyes  of  some  40  American  and  foreign 
newsmen"  as  regards  the  real  motives 
of  the  antigovemment  Buddhist  demon- 
strators to  Vietnam,  may  perhaps  mean 
that  we  can  look  for  more  accurate  and 
less  consistently  biased  reporting  and 
photography  to  the  future. 

In  any  case.  Mr.  i^peaker.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  see  that  the  optimistic  viaw 
which  our  subcommittee  reported  to  this 
House  a  month  ago  is  now  supported  by 
no  less  distinguished  a  reporter  IJian  Mr. 
Joseph  Alsop,  who  has  Just  returned  from 
Vietnam  and  whose  report  appears  to  the 
current,  June  4.  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  I  am  sure  Membm  will 
itod  his  analysla  of  considerable  totnrest 
I  am,  therefore,  including  it  at  this  potot 
to  the  Rkcors: 

War  Wi  Cam  wof  m  vtwatAM 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

In  Vietnam,  great  numbers  of  Amsrloua 
are  now  committed  to  a  war  whloh  ?«ry  fkw 
Americans  even  begin  to  undantand.  Moat 
(tf  us,  of  course,  have  a  fair  undarstaadlag  of 
the  lasuea  our  troops  are  aghwwg  for.  but  only 
a  ttny  minority  understand  «b«  ww  ItseU. 

This  has  struck  me  with  innrwislin  tons 
after  every  one  of  my  more  reoents  visits  to 
Vietnam— and  I  have  been  there  16  tUnaa 
since  1983.  People  talk  about  other  matters 
such  as  the  chops  and  changes  of  pcdltles  In 
Saigon,  where  the  Communists  might  man- 
age an  evMitual  victory— altboogh  I  do  not 
think  they  win.  No  one  ever  mentions  the 
fairly  desperate  combat  i»^ems  that  now 
face  the  Viet  Cong.  No  one  analyaes  the 
present  strategy  of  our  brUllant  field  oom- 
mander  In  Vietnam,  Gen.  William  C.  West- 
moreland. No  one  refers  In  any  way  to  what 
Is  currently  h^>penlng  on  the  battlefield. 
Tet  the  battlefield  Is  where  our  own  best  heme 
of  Tlotocy  lies. 
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Th*  wbol*  patt«m  of  th«  flghtlng,  m  It 
luippMis.  U  *tUl  determined  by  an  almost 
wince—fiil  CMBble  that  the  Obminunlata  made 
to  win  the  war  Uct  year.  Hanoa  we  muat 
backtrack  a  bit  at  the  outa«t  in  order  to  eee 
the  timinc,  the  nature  and  the  rlaka  of  thlc 
enonnoiu  Viet  Cone  gamble,  to  make  what 
happened  reasonably  oomprehanslble. 

Many  nonnally  well-lnfonned  peraons  still 
believe  that  a  Communist  (uerrlUa  move- 
ment like  the  Viet  Cong  Is  somethliig  sp<»i- 
taneoue-^iaUway.  let  us  say,  between  a  mis- 
guided patrlotks  sodsty  and  a  nationwide 
gams  o<  cops-aad-robben.  Prom  their  first 
otasoure  gusrrUla  origins,  however,  the  Viet 
Cong  have  been  a  seeimd  government  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  they  stUl  are.  Further- 
more—and here  la  the  Important  point — ^thls 
clandestine  Communist  second  government 
has  all  the  fiscal,  economic,  manpower  and 
other  problems  that  plague  any  nonnal  gov- 
ernment. Since  this  Is  also  a  government  at 
.  war.  the  V.C.  second  government's  biggest 
problem  Is  naturally  to  recruit,  equip  and 
maintain  Its  armed  forces.  This  has  always 
been  the  blggeet  problem,  and  Its  dlfflcultles 
caused  the  Viet  Cong  gamble  already  men- 
tioned, which  was  decided  on  In  late  IMS 
after  the  coup  d'etat  against  South  Viet- 
namese President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 

South  Vietnam  In  the  summer  of  1963  was 
a  country  In  which  every  province  bad  Its 
own  olvU  war.  with  the  Saigon  government 
.  oontroUlng  the  provlncui  capitals  and  a  good 

'C'  many  villages,  with  the  V.C.  second  govem- 

J  V  ment  controlling  a  good  many  other  vUlagea, 

If:-  and  with  troops  of  both  sides  In  the  field 

|C'  everywhere.    By  that  time,  there  was  a  Viet 

\<  OoDg  provlaelal  battalion  of  about  SOO  men 

••  operating  In  each  of  Vietnam's  43  provlncea. 

Jk  There  was  a  Viet  Cong  district  company  of 

about  ISO  men  operaUng  In  each  of  at  least 
aso  o<  the  administrative  dlstrlcto  Into  which 
the  provlncee  are  subdivided.  And  In  each 
ot  several  thousand  V.C.-controUed  villages 
and  hamlets,  there  was  a  Viet  Cong  guerrilla 
band  o(  30  or  30  men  to  maintain  local  dls- 
elpllne  and  to  harass  friends  of  the  estab- 
Uahed  govarament  In  neighboring  vlllagee 
and  hamlets.  All  these  V.C.  soIdler»-«bout 
80,000  In  the  local  forces  and  110,000  In  the 
guerrilla  Ivuids,  or  approximately  160,000  men 
In  all — had  to  be  paid  and  armed  and  kept 
supplied  with  ammunition  and  much  other 
materiel,  and  all  but  the  minority  of  strictly 
part-time  guerrillas  had  to  be  provided  with 
rations  as  well.  Salaries  and  rations  also  bad 
to  be  found  for  tens  ot  thousands  of  Viet 
Cong  in  essentially  civilian  occupations, 
ranging  upward  from  humble  couriers  and 
tax  collectors,  through  secret  policemen  and 
the  pereonnel  ot  the  medical  services,  to  tbe 
~  awe-lnaptrlng  members  of  tbe  Communist 
Party's  osntral  committee  for  South  Vietnam 
In  their  remote  jungle  lair  near  the  Cam- 
bodian border. 

In  addition,  this  second  government  was 
deeply  engaged  in  a  big  and  costly  program 
of  military  public  works.  The  rule  books  for 
guerrilla  trar,  written  by  l<ao  Tse-tung  and 
hla  remarkable  Vletnameee  Communist  pupil. 
Oen.  Vo  Nguyen  Olap.  lay  down  an  abaolute 
requirement  for  guerrilla  main  bases  in  areas 
Immune  to  penetration  by  boetlle  troope. 
The      mountamous.      Jungle-covered      and 

ewampy   traeta   ot  South   Vietnam   provide 

splendid  terrain  for  many  such  main-base 
areas.  But  barracks,  hospitals  and  numerous 
other  faolUtlea  had  to  be  secreUy  built  with- 
in theee  fastnesses.  Wherever  tbe  ground 
was  suitable,  the  main  basse  also  had  to  be 
forttSed  by  an  almost  inconceivably  antllke 
program  of  digging  and  tunneling;  and  al- 
though eoTP^  labor  from  V.C.-controUed  vU- 
lagea was  used  for  this  purpoee,  the  himdreds. 
even  tivmisanels  of  men  In  the  oorv^et  at  least 
had  to  be  given  rations  while  away  from 
home.  Vlnally.  all  the  main  baeee  had  to  be 
preatoekad  with  medical  supplies,  ammuni- 
tion and  food.  TblB  was  an  enormous  under- 
taking In  Iteelf .    A  single  underground  oacbe 


found  last  year,  for  Instance,  contained  no 
leas  than  2,000  tons  of  rice.  Since  the  cache 
was  In  a  huge  hole  approachable  only  by  a 
naiTosr  tunnel,  all  this  rice  had  evidently 
been  carried  in  on  men's  baeka.  bagful  by 
bagful. 

Karly  in  1963,  moreover,  the  first  main 
forcee — their  nature  will  be  explained  In  a 
moment — had  begun  to  be  mobilised  In  the 
main-base  areas.  Therefore,  long  before 
Diem  was  assassinated  In  November,  lOes, 
the  Viet  Cong  leaders  had  to  meet  a  pretty 
Impoelng  total  budget.  Thttx  clandestine 
second  government  then  controlled  no  more 
than  about  four  million  of  the  total  South 
Vietnamese  population  of  17  million.  T^Bw 
legally  established  governments  of  countries 
having  only  four  million  people  manage  to 
keep  more  than  180,000  men  under  arms  at 
all  tlmee,  even  If  their  soldiers  are  paid  the 
merest  pittance,  as  are  the. soldiers  of  the 
Viet  Cong. 

Such  was  the  position  when  the  Diem  re- 
gime was  brought  down  by  an  army  coup, 
and  almoat  the  entire  structure  of  govern- 
ment control  abruptly  came  to  pieces,  for  a 
while.  In  almoat  every  province.  The  Viet 
Cong  were  thus  enabled  to  surge  forward 
everywhere,  and  this  led  to  the  decision  to 
begin  organizing  main  forces  on  a  really  big 
scale. 

Like  everything  else  the  Viet  Cong  had 
done  up  to  that  time,  the  move  to  organize 
the  main  forces  was  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  books  of  Chairman  Mao  and 
Oen.  Olap.  Main  forces  (the  classification 
Is  Mao  Tfee-tung's)  bear  little  resemblance 
to  the  simple  guerrilla  bands  that  almost 
everyone  envisions  when  the  Viet  Oong  are 
mentioned.  They  also  differ  sharply  from  the 
local  forces — the  provincial  battalions  and 
district  companies,  which  are  already  well 
above  the  guerrilla  level — for  the  main  forces 
have  no  permanent  regional  attachments, 
and  their  units  are  much  larger  and  more 
heavily  armed.  In  fact,  they  almost  exactly 
reeemble  regular  troops  in  a  regular  army. 
According  to  the  Mao-Olap  rules,  these  main 
forcee  have  two  functloiu:  to  help  the  local 
forces  and  guerrillas  Increase  the  pressure 
everywhere,  until  the  established  government 
is  visibly  hanging  on  the  ropes;  and  then  to 
strike  the  knockout  blows  in  big  set-piece 
battles  like  that  which  finished  otf  the  French 
at  Dlenblenphu. 

With  more  than  160.000  men  already  \mder 
arms,  and  with  tbe  additional  organization 
of  something  like  a  brand-new  regular  army 
now  decided  upon,  the  V.C.  second  govern- 
ment obviously  bad  its  work  cut  out.  At  the 
outset,  all  went  easily  enough.  In  the  secret 
main-base  areas,  with  their  palm-tbatched 
barracks,  their  deep-dug,  Jungle-bidden  for- 
tifications and  their  painfully  acciunvilated 
supply  caches,  large  numbers  of  Viet  Cong 
cadres  and  rscruits  were  now  assembled  for 
regimental  training.  The  new  main-force 
regiments  bad  a  strength  of  around  1,500 
men  each.  In  dealgn  they  were  roughly  com- 
parable to  regular  llgbt-lnfantry  regiments 
of  30  or  40  years  ago.  and  they  bad  the  capa- 
bility of  being  Joined  together  in  light-infan- 
try divisions  for  tbe  knockout  blows  that 
were  expected  later.  Each  regiment  was 
given  an  atUched  porter  batuilon  of  about 
500  men  to  handle  Its  local  supply  and  trana- 
port.  To  get  all  these  men.  recruiting  was 
stepped  up  In  aU  the  V.C.  areas  of  South 
Vietnam.  A  major  expansion  of  the  supply 
movement  from  North  Vietnam,  down  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  trail  and  along  the  sea-smugglers' 
routes,  was  also  undertaken  to  provide  the 
new  regiments  with  their  67  mm.  recollless 
rlllee,  heavy  mortars,  antiaircraft  guns  and 
other  crew-served  weapons.  And  many  more 
specially  trained  cadres  were  brought  down 
from  the  Communist  North  to  become  ofllcers 
and  nonooms. 

By  New  Ttar%  l>ay  of  1964,  at  least  five 
of  the  new  main -force  regiments  already  had 
been  recruited,  armed  and  trained.    By  this 


time.  too.  because  of  their  poet-Dlem  surge, 
the  Viet  Cong  controlled  perhaps  five  millloo' 
to  six  million  people.  Sven  so,  however,  the 
secood  government's  base  in  the  country- 
side—the Viet  Cong  infrastructure,  as  our 
intelligence  ofllcers  call  it — was  still  too  smsll 
to  support  the  ambitious  nUlltary  superstruc- 
ture that  was  plaimed.  To  complete  the 
plan,  the  masks  had  to  be  dropped.  This  was 
the  Viet  Cong  gamble.  If  Oen.  Westmon- 
land's  strategy  attains  the  hoped-for  results, 
this  droi^ing  of  the  masks  will  be  remem- 
bered as  tbe  moment  when  the  Viet  Cong 
began  to  lose  the  war.  But  It  did  not  look 
that  way  at  the  time. 

UntU  1964  the  Viet  Cong  had  always  wcm 
two  masks— one  to  deceive  people  abroad, 
the  other  for  the  South  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. For  foreign  eyes,  they  had  worn  the 
mask  of  an  indigenous  movement  of  social 
discontent.  However,  as  early  as  1966,  Le 
Duan,  now  first  secretary  of  the  Commimist 
party  of  North  Vietnam,  bad  gone  south  to 
make  preparations  for  tbe  beginning  of  guer- 
rilla war,  with  the  aid  of  many  thousands  of 
cadres  whom  the  Communist  government  in 
the  North  had  ordered  to  go  underground  in 
the  South  when  the  French  war  ended  In 
1964.  From  Le  Duan's  arrival  onward  all  the 
higher  direction  of  the  V.C.  bad  come  from 
Rand.  The  northern  Communist  govern- 
ment had  also  provided  large  quantities  of 
military  equipment  and  had  secretly  sent 
further  tens  of  thousands  of  cadres  to  the 
South  to  aid  and  guide  the  struggle  there. 
But  all  this  was  hidden  well  enough  that 
thoee  who  wished  could  go  on  claiming  that 
this  was  "Just  a  civil  war." 

The  other  mask,  worn  to  deceive  the  sim- 
ple people  of  South  Vietnam,  was  vastly  mors 
Important  and  valuable  to  the  V.C.  This  WM 
the  mask  of  amiable  agrarian  reformers 
tbe  same  mask  that  tbe  Chinese  Communists 
had  worn  with  such  success  until  they  got 
control  of  China.  Until  the  criUcal  period 
we  are  now  examining,  the  Viet  Cong  also 
wore  this  mask  with  great  success,  thereby 
gaining  rather  solid  popular  support  in  their 
"liberated  areas"  and  seriously  softening  up 
every  contested  area.  The  success  ulti- 
mately depended,  however,  on  something 
much  more  important  than  Communist  prop- 
aganda or  V.C.  land  reform.  It  depended  oa 
a  convincing  pretense  of  government  by  con- 
sent, which  was  impossible  without  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  real  consent.  To  gala 
this  degree  of  consent,  tbe  Viet  Cong  prom- 
ised the  peasants,  again  and  again  and  with 
utmost  emphasis,  that  there  would  be  no 
V.C.  taxation  and  no  V.C.  conscription. 

These  promises  were  approximately  kept 
until  the  year  1964.  Devious,  even  cruel, 
tricks  were  often  resorted  to.  of  course.  A 
potential  recruit's  government  identity  card 
wo\ild  be  stolen,  for  example,  and  he  would 
then  be  frightened  Into  volunteering  hj 
warnings  that  the  government  police  would 
shoot  him  as  a  Communist  If  they  ever  picked 
him  up.  Or  an  obstinate  noncontrlbotar 
to  the  Viet  Cong  war  cheat  wotild  be  "strug- 
gled with"  by  V.C.  cadres  before  all  tbe  peo- 
ple of  his  village,  and  If  this  public  brain- 
washing did  not  get  results,  he  might  then 
be  shot  in  the  back  of  the  neck  as  a  "spy 
for  the  reactionaries  and  Imperialists."  But 
in  tbe  main,  the  V.C.  military  outfits  really 
were  manned  by  volunteers,  which  made  the 
average  outfit  both  tough  and  highly  moti- 
vated. And  In  the  main,  besides  road  tolls, 
market  tolls  and  the  like,  the  V.C.  tax  col- 
lectors only  asked  the  people  of  the  vlllagss 
for  "volimtary  contributions,"  which  meant 
that  the  burden  on  the  peasantry  was  light 
and  easily  bearable.         i 

The  trouble  was  that  thla  semi-voluntary 
system  reached  Its  limit  with  the  creation 
of  the  first  five  or  six  main-force  regiments, 
aa  did  the  system  of  largdy  concealed  ali 
and  direction  from  tbe  North.  If  the  masks 
were  retained,  enough  men  and  reeooroas  to 
complete  the  war  plan  simply  could  not  bs 
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tecxu«d,  and  both  masks 
boldly  and  simultaneously  Lv.,,,,,^*.  .obriu- 
ning  in  1964,  all  tbe  main  jfbrces  and  many 
of  tbe  provincial  battalions!  Were  completely 
reequlpped  with  the  new  !7.64  mm  family 
of  Chinese-made  weapons,  which  required 
s  supply  movement  from  Ndrtb  Vietnam  too 
big  to  be  bidden  any  long^^.  At  the  same 
time,  preparations  also  b^g^*!  for  the  even- 
tual invasion  of  tbe  South  by  complete  units 
of  the  North  VietnamescT  regular  army. 
Thus  tbe  pretense  was  abandoned  that  this 
was  "just  a  civil  war."  At;  the  same  time, 
and  Incomparably  more  Imik^rtant.  the  pre- 
tense of  governing  by  consei  i  b  was  also  quite 
ruthlessly  abandoned. 

The  repeated  Viet  Cong  pn  ifilses  that  there 
would  be  no  V.C.  taxation  4dd  no  V.C.  con- 
icriptlon  became  dead  Iett4BB.  Taxee  were 
(temly  Imposed  on  the  peopla  of  the  villages. 
Quarter  by  quarter  the  Vie  ~ 
these  levies  until  they  bee 
densome.     Universal    mlllt 

proclaimed  for  all  males  fru, .„ 

the  manhunt  progressed,  the  Viet  Cong  press 
gangs  began  rounding  up  btJVs  of  14  ot  16. 
All  this  was  a  gigantic  gamble,  for  the  V.C. 
bad  now  broken  the  first  tmd  most  sacred 
rule  of  Mao  Tse-timg:  PopWar  support  of 
the  guerrilla  movement  mu^  never  be  en- 
dangered until  the  final  victory.  But  the 
Hanoi  leaders  and  the  V.C.  high  conunand 
clearly  believed  that  the  gamble  could  never 
go  sour,  simply  because  they  Were  so  certain 
of  an  early  victory — after  which,  of  course, 
any  gnmibling  in  the  vlUage^l  could  be  dealt 
with  by  secret  police. 

To    Insure    tbe    expected  '  victory,    they 
brought  off  a  feat  probably  without  parallel. 
Although  they  were  still  no!  more  than  tbe 
second  government  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
Viet  Cong  between  January,  1964,  and  the 
early  spring  of  1965  wrung  from  the  unh^py 
villages  enough  men  and   rttources  to  in- 
crease the  V.C.  main  forces  to  24  regiments, 
complete    with    porter    bat^lons,    or    the 
equivalent  of   eight  army  dUtrlsions.     Even 
so,  this  was  not  enough  toTmect  the  war 
plan's  requirements.    Hence  the  second  gov- 
ernment imdertook  the  consiiderable  further 
responsibility  of  maintaining  and  providing 
porter  battalions  for  two  complete  divisions 
at  the  North  Vietnamese  regular  army,  tbe 
826th  and  the  304tb,  which  covertly  Invaded 
South  Vietnam  in  late  1964  Mid  early  1966. 
By  the   spring  of    1966,    therefore,    besides 
180,000  troops  In  the  V.C.  l(kal  forces  and 
guerrlUa    bands,    the    second    government 
could    boast    a    main-force  ^umy    of    the 
strength  of  10  light-infantry  ttlvislons.    And 
this  new  army,  with  its  porter  battalions  and 
longer  range  supply  detachments,  numbered 
close  to  800,000  men.    Tbe  achievement  was 
utonlshlng,  but  the  price  was  heavy.     One 
an  Imagine  the  Viet  Cong  Qnance  minis- 
ter—they have  one.  even  If  hU  name  is  not 
publicly  known— groaning  wh«n  he  learned 
the  true  scope  of  tbe  maln-force  program 
tod  one  can  all  but  hear  his  colleagues  airily 
teuing  him  not  to  worry,  because   victory 


*«s  Just  around  the  comer.        i 

It  Is  almost  unknown  \n  An  iSrtca,  but  the 
fruth  Is  that  a  Viet  Cong  vlc1<tay  reaUy  was 
just  around  tbe  comer  In  the  iate  spring  of 
JMt  year,  months  after  the  ;altuatlon  had 
Dwn  supposedly  saved  by  Pifcsident  John- 
•ons  decision  to  bomb  North  Vietnam. 
Throughout  the  spring  of  196p  almost  the 
Whole  South  Vietnamese  an»y  was  firmly 
pinned  down  In  the  provinces  jby  the  urgent 
requirements  of  local  defenSS.  In  those 
•Prtng  months  almost  the  nhole  of  the 
•ray's  slender  mobUe  reeerro.  13  South 
vwtnamese  ranger  and  Marl  is  battalions 
ws  also  being  chewed  up  by  nbW  main-force 
JJPmenu.  By  mid-June,  after  the  bloody 
aght  at  Dong  Xoal,  about  60  mUes  from  Sal- 
ira.  only  three  of  the  govemijent's  reeerve 
"Mtallons  remained  in  good  oombat  trim, 
•"•nwhlle,  the  Viet  Cong  ha^  an  uncom- 
■itted  central  reserve  equival^t  to  at  least 
cm ^737— Part  9 


five  divisions  in  their  main-base  areas.  No 
reserves  on  one  side,  strong  reserves  on  the 
other,  meant,  of  covirse,  that  the  V.C.  could 
win  province  after  province  by  concentrating 
in  heavily  superior  force  wherever  they  chose 
to  do  so.  In  this  manner  they  oould  count 
on  roUlng  up  South  Vietnam  like  a  oupet 
before  the  summer  ended.  Then  President 
Johnson  upset  their  calculations  by  ordering 
the  commitment  of  U.S.  troops  on  a  big  scale. 
This  order  had  aU  the  elements  of  brU- 
Uantly  succeesful.  if  whoUy  imintenUonal 
ambush,  and  like  every  good  ambush,  in  the 
fljst  place,  It  was  a  complete  surprise.  There 
had  been  an  earlier  surprise  In  February, 
when  the  President  gave  the  order  to  bomb 
tbe  North  after  the  Viet  Cong  atUck  on  the 
PleUu  barracks.  But  this  second  surprise 
was  quite  as  complete  as  tbe  first,  and  It  was 
far  more  terrible. 

Nor  was  this  aU.  Effective  ambuahers 
must  never  attack  tbe  head  of  a  column, 
nor  bold  their  fire  untU  the  coliunn  has 
passed— either  way,  some  of  the  enemy 
column  may  escape.  But  to  cqwn  fire  on  the 
middle  of  the  colunm  Insiu-es  ttiat  the  am- 
busbees  can  neither  advance  nor  retreat,  but 
must  stand  and  fight  and  be  annihilated.  It 
was  thU  effect  that  President  Johnson's  order 
unwittmgly  achieved. 

In  order  to  see  why  thla  was  so,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  the  President  had  committed  Ameri- 
can combat  troops  in  Vietnam  rather  more 
than  a  year  earlier,  when  the  Pentagon  first 
urged  him  to  do  so.    In  that  spring  of  1964, 
the  harshest  and  most  burdensome  period  of 
the  second  government's  main-force  program 
still  lay  in  tbe  futiire,  and  the  Viet  Cong 
had  barely  begun  to  drop  their  masks.     It 
would  stUl  not  have  been  too  late  for  a  con- 
vincing reassumptlon  of  the  Viet  Cong  mask 
of  agrarian  reformers,  with  no  need  for  heavy 
taxee  or  press-ganged  conscripts.     The  V.C. 
could  therefore  have  pulled  back  and  dug  in 
for  many  more  years  of  less  intensive  war,  on 
the  classical,  alowly  erosive,  elusive  guerrlUa 
pattern  that  they  understand  so  well.    There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Is  precUely  what 
the  Viet  Cong  would  have  done  If  the  Presi- 
dent had  in  fact  committed  U.S.  troope  a 
year  earlier.    The  rule  books  are  very  strict 
about  this:  Mao  Tse-tung  strongly  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  any  guerrilla  movement  to 
be  ready  to  retreat  at  once  If  the  conditions 
of  the  struggle  unexpectedly  develop  in  an 
unfavorable  manner. 

But  tbe  Viet  Cong  could  not  follow  this 
pxill-back  rule  when  Johnson  at  last  com- 
mitted  U.S.   troope.   because   the   V.C.   had 
already    toeached   Mao  Tse-tung's   cardinal 
rule  against  alienating  popular  support  be- 
fore the  final  victory.     It  U  not  easy,  after 
all,  for  any  government,  legal  or  clandestine, 
to  pull  back  and  to  ask  its  people  to  flgbt 
onward    Indefinitely,    If    tbe    most    sacred 
promises  have  been  broken,  and  if  this  has 
been  Jiistifled  by  assertions  that  the  war  will 
end  in  triumph  In  a  few  weeks  ot  months. 
It  Is  very  dangerous,  too,  for  any  guerrilla 
movement  to  dilute  its  fighting  units  with 
unwilling  conscripts,  as  the  Viet  Cong  had 
done.     In  the  early  summer  of   1965,   this 
danger  was  demonstrated  by  a  first  trickle 
of  Viet  Cong  desertions,  {deviously  all  but 
unheard  of— a  trickle  that  has  now  become  a 
near  hemorrhage  in  some  units  and  some 
areas  of  Vietnam.    Above  aU.  there  was  tbe 
danger  In  the  ooimtryslde.  where  heavy  taxee 
and  press-gang  conscrlptton  had  caused  the 
people's  former  propagandized  consent  to  be 
widely  replaced  by  suUen  acquiescence.    This 
danger  was  also  being  demonstrated  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  who  were  refusing  to  ac- 
quleece.     And    these    pe<9le.    fleeing    ftom 
"liberated  areas"  to  government  areas,  have 
now  become  a  pitiful  refugee  army  of  nearly 
a  million  men,  women  and  children.    Their 
flight  has  even  begun  to  leave  the  V.C.  areas 
seriously  short  of  hands  to  till  the  crops. 
^ot  theee  reasons.  It  wss  much  too  risky  to 
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puu  back,  and  the  second  government  made 
its  defiant  choice  to  oonUnus  Vaimi  In  ttas 
main-force  phase. 

Tbe  same  basic  oonslderatlons  that  led  th* 
Hanoi  and  V.C.  leaders  to  make  this  choios 
also  led  Oen.  WestmOTeland  to  adopt  his 
strategy  of  "seeking  out  and  dastzoylnc"  tlM 
Viet  Cong  main  fOTcee.    When  the  Ptesldenfs 
troop  commitment  abruptly  gave  Westmore- 
land tbe  responsibility  tar  turning  the  tide 
and  Winning  the  war.  this  careful  yet  In- 
spired soldier  bad  been  studying  the  Viet 
Cong  for  many  anxious  months.    Obviously 
tbe  V.C.  and  North  Vietnamese  maln-foiras 
regiments,  being  heavier  outfits  that  oould 
be  located  and  engaged  with  greater  ease, 
were  the  most  suitable  military  targets  fOT 
the  incoming  American  troops.    Oen.  West- 
moreland's  chief   reasons,   nevertheless,   fOT 
concentrating  on  the  main  fwces  were — and 
are— paramilitary.     Westmoreland   reasoned 
that  the  Viet  Cong  had  made  themselves 
poUUoally  vulnerable  by  bwaklng  tbe  firat 
rule  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  and  that  this  vulner- 
ablUty    would    increase    as    war    pressures 
forced  the  V.C.  to  toke  more  rice  and  xoan 
conscripts  from  the  long-suffering  villagers. 
He  beUeved,  therefore,  that  the  already  severe 
strains  on  the  V.C.  second  government  oould 
be  increased  untU  its  entire  structure  would 
cnunble.     And   be    planned    to   preclpiute 
this  general  breakup  of  the  second  govern- 
ment's structure  by  breaking  tbe  main-force 
backbone  of  the  V.C.    Time  alone  can  teU 
whether  Westmoreland  U  right,  but  he  most 
certainly   sUU    believes   he    wlU    be   proved 
right — ^If  the  accidents  of  Saigon  politics  do 
not  traglcaUy  forestall  the  proof. 

We  have  now  examined  two  of  the  three 
main  parts  of  the  war's  mlUtary  pattem— the 
gamble  taken  by  tbe  V.C.  second  government 
to  create  lU  main  forces  and  the  ambush  ef- 
fect of  President  Johnson's  troop  commit^ 
ment.    If  the  Viet  Cong  had  not  gambled  by 
breaking  Mao's  first  rule  on  popular  suppwt 
and  if  they  now  had  a  less  burdensome  and 
more  fiexible  military  organisation,  I  should 
be  making  a  very  different  military  prognosis. 
But  these  conditions  do  not  now  exist  In 
Vietnam,  because  the  rules  have  in  fact  been 
broken.    And  more  rule  breaking  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  third  part  of  tbe  war's  mlUtary 
pattem  which  is  the  acuteness  of  the  combs* 
problems  now  besetting  tbe  V.C.     Ptor  the 
Viet  Cong  leaders,  beyond  doubt,  this  Is  th« 
pattern's  most  painful  part,  since  their  en- 
ure experience  has  taught  them  to  put  an 
almost  reUglous  reliance  on  the  simple  fight- 
ing riUes  laid  down  by  Olap  and  Mao.    These 
tactical  rules  worked  brilUantly  well  for  Mao 
in  China,  and  for  Olap  against  the  French 
and  fOT  the  Viet  Cong  themselves  untU  last 
'?.?f- ,  "^^^  *'""*  "»•  record,  in  fact,  that 
still  leads  people  to  repeat  solemnly  that 
■regular    troops   cannot    defeat    guerrillas" 
Tet  these  doeely  studied,  carefully  defined 
tactical  rules  fOT  guerrilla  war  have  all  but 
begun  to  work  in  reverse  In  Vietnam  nowa- 
days.   This  is  the  most  far-reaching  single 
result  of  the  U.S.  troop  commitment 

Consider,  fOT  example,  "old  never-fall."  In 
the  years  before  1966,  "old  never-fall"  was 
the  sardonic  name  used  by  American  ofllcers 
advising  the  South  Vietnamese  army  for  the 
guerrUlas'  surprlse-attack-pluB-ambush  com- 
bination. This  combination  was  the  prin- 
cipal offensive  tactic  of  the  Viet  Cong  ac- 
counting for  over  80  percent  of  their  more 
showy  and  damaging  victories  during  all  the 
years  when  the  war  was  going  well  for  them. 
First  would  come  the  predawn  nevra  that 
mortar  sheUs  were  falling  on  an  Isolated  gov- 
OTunent  post,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
strong  V.O.  force  that  had  crept  up  under 
cover  of  darkness.  The  government's  prov- 
ince chief  (the  miutaty  governor)  wooM 
hastily  org&nlae  a  reUevlng  force,  and  the  col- 
UM  of  troope  would  move  out,  as  dawn 
beg^  to  break,  along  the  wretched,  narrow 
ro«l  leading  to  ths  post  tmdsr  attack.  Then 
would  come  the  report  that  the  reUef  column 
hsd  been  ambuabed  by  another  strong  VXI 
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tonm  vhleh  had  allppad  Into  poiltloiu  oom> 
iiMinltnt  ttM  tomi'a  mtmt  dancerotis  Motor. 
N«zt  th«  radio  woxild  fall  ominously  silent. 
nwnlfH.  of  oooTM,  tbat  the  pott  under  at- 
tack had  also  fallen.  And  lo  the  govem- 
aMBfa  foroea  would  be  further  eroded  and 
flMiiiiBMeiiil.  fovemmant  control  would  be 
reduoad.  and  V.O.  power  and  authority  would 
mice  again  grow  proportionally. 

But  "old  never-fail"  began  to  work  very 
differently  with  the  end  of  the  rather  primi- 
tive situation  envisioned  by  lifso  and  Olsp — 
a  situation  In  which  the  government  bad 
few  heavy  guns,  only  the  barest  minimum 
of  air  power,  and  no  alr-moblle  Infantry. 
Ihls  situation  ceased  to  exist  In  South  Viet- 
nam last  year.  First,  a  network  of  heavy- 
artUlery  positions  was  thrown  over  most  of 
the  country,  and  these  were  linked  by  good 
communications  to  every  government  post 
In  the  populated  areas,  and  to  most  of  the 
more  remote  posts  as  well.  Second,  after 
nelku  the  President  not  only  ordered 
bombing  of  the  North,  he  also  authorlasd 
direct  use  of  American  air  power  In  the 
South,  thereby  multiplying  the  air  strength 
the  Viet  Cong  had  to  face.  And  finally,  the 
American  troop  commitment  vastly  multi- 
plied the  helicopters  available  for  troop  lifts. 

Today  when  the  Viet  Oong  attempt  "old 
never-fall,"  as  they  stlU  frequently  do,  the 
ambushers  generally  dlscovA'  that  they  are 
really  amhusheee.  The  post  chosen  for  sur- 
prise attack  at  once  calls  In  the  heavy  artil- 
lery, and  the  big  guns  Inevitably  slow  down 
the  assault.  When  dawn  breaks,  X7.S.  fighters 
and  flghter-bomers  make  their  appearance, 
guided  by  spotter  planes,  and  tmleas  the 
Viet  Cong  break  off  the  attack,  they  become 
expoeed  tragets  for  decimation  from  the  air. 
If  the  situation  warrants,  there  may  also  be 
a  hell-lift  ot  Infantry,  either  to  cut  off  the 
V.C.  surrounding  the  post,  or  to  take  the 
V.C.  ambushing  force  In  the  rear. 

"Old  never-fall"  has  certainly  not  become 
"old  always-fall."  Nor  have  their  novel 
tactical  handicaps  taken  all  the  fight  out  of 
the  Viet  Cong,  any  more  than  their  wide- 
spread loss  of  popular  support  has  deprived 
them  of  the  active  help  of  the  10  to  15  per- 
cent of  genuine  Communist  converts  In  their 
"Uberated  areas."  Only  recently  they  were 
abM  to  bring  up  two  artillery  batteries  for 
an  attack  on  the  very  outskirts  of  Saigon — 
which  did  not  succeed,  but  did  cause  much 
disquiet  In  the  city.  And  terroristic  acU 
continue  In  most  provlncaa  at  a  very  high 
rate. 

Tet  It  Is  deeply  meaningful  that  In  the 
months  from  last  September — when  the  XJ.S. 
troop  commitment  began  to  have  a  serious 
Impact— imtll  late  April,  when  theee  words 
were  written,  the  record  shows  only  two  vic- 
torious V.C.  operations  much  above  the  petty- 
terror  level.  These  were  the  annihilation  of 
a  South  Vietnamese  regiment  in  a  Mirh^iun 
rubber  plantation  early  last  winter  and  the 
more  recent  capture  of  the  Isolated  Special 
Faroes  post  at  Ashau  on  the  Laotian  border. 
By  contrast,  the  Viet  Cong  faUures  have  been 
too  numerous  to  be  recalled.  These  faUures 
have  vastly  greater  meaning,  moreover,  than 
might  be  surmised  from  newspaper  stories 
of  body  counu  of  60  enemy  dead  here.  100 
In  another  place,  and  In  another  place  above 
MO,  after  a  Viet  Cong  or  North  Vietnamese 
assault  has  been  beaten  back.  Theee  stories 
mean  that  the  V.C.  are  now  regularly  break- 
ing the  next-most -important  guerrilla  rule 
after  the  rule  about  alwaya  retaining  popu- 
lar support. 

As  Mayo  and  Oiap  both  T*iM'r»i  any 
guimua  movement  Uvea  and  grow*  and  has 
Its  batBg  by  sucoeea.  Oreat  falluras  may  per- 
haps be  preoartously  survived,  aa  happened  In 
China  at  the  time  ol  the  fameui  Uaog  March. 
The  rule  books  nonethaleaa  enjoin  guerrilla 
eommaadsn  lUwaya  «o  prater  the  mere  «»• 
aasstnaUoo  of  a  Tillage  eMar  to  the  *aaatlo 
capture  of  a  dtsMot  town.  U  It  is  tho««ht 
that  tha  attempt  oo  the  town  may  risk  d^ 


fsat.  Tet  the  Viet  Cong  have  been  floundar- 
ing  forward  with  great  obstinacy  and  con- 
siderable eoorage,  from  failure  to  bloody 
falluiw  for  many  months,  with  fsw  military 
success  ss. 

Thsse  changes  In  the  tactical  situation 
have  quite  directly  affected  every  type  of 
Viet  Cong  unit,  whether  main-force,  local- 
force  or  guerrilla — for  the  guerrilla  bands 
are  almoet  always  ordered  to  support  the 
larger  operations  In  thslr  neighborhoods. 
The  main  forcee — Oen.  Westmoreland's  prime 
targets — are  the  \mlts  chiefly  affected  by  an- 
other change  of  great  slgnincance.  Life  In 
a  main-force  regiment  onoe  offered  a  good 
deal  to  tempt  an  ambitious  yoimg  Vletnam- 
eee.  He  belonged  to  a  crack  unit,  which  was 
a  matter  of  pride.  He  had  been  taught  to 
believe  In  an  early  vlct<yy,  and  as  a  main- 
force  soldier  be  could  expect  perscmal  ad- 
vancement when  victory  was  won.  Above 
all.  he  did  not  have  to  endure  prolonged 
hardship.  Two  or  three  night  marches  out 
from  the  base,  one  or  two  days  of  fighting  at 
the  scene  of  his  regiment's  operation,  and 
two  or  three  night  marches  back  to  his  regi- 
mental main-base  area — that  was  about  the 
nii«TimiiTw  effort  that  was  normally  required 
each  month.  The  balance  of  every  month 
was  spent  resting,  training,  abaorblng  re- 
placements and  doing  meticulous  sand-table 
exerdsee  to  prepare  the  next  sally  against  a 
govenunent  post.  And  all  these  weeks  be- 
tween operations  were  passed  In  the  absolute 
security  of  a  main  base,  with  Its  simple  but 
comfortable  barracks,  its  reassuring  fortifica- 
tions, and  its  food  caches. 

Today,  however,  this  quite  bearable  exist- 
ence has  suffered  a  savage  transformation. 
It  began  when  Oen.  Westmoreland  called  In 
the  B-53'B  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
with  their  Immense  loads  of  heavy  bombs  that 
can  penetrate  even  fortification  tunnela  80 
feet  below  grotind.  Dally  since  late  last  slim- 
mer, the  B-6a's  have  been  hammering  the 
main-base  areas,  with  such  effect,  as  captured 
doctunents  have  revealed,  that  the  maln- 
force  regiments  are  now  under  strict  orders 
to  spend  no  more  than  one  night,  or  at  most 
two  nights.  In  the  same  place.  Long  gone, 
therefore,  are  each  month's  restorative 
stretchee  of  orderly  barracks  life. 

Night  after  night,  the  main-force  soldiers 
m\ut  blvoiiac  in  the  Jungle  or  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes.  Svery  day  or  every  two  days 
there  ts  a  toilsome  march  to  the  next  bivouac. 
Theee  movements  cause  supply  problems,  and 
the  men  sometimes  go  hungry.  There's  little 
time  for  rest  or  training,  or  any  of  the  other 
things  that  keep  an  outfit  happy  and  in  com- 
bat trim.  In  addition,  as  the  American  forces 
In  Vietnam  have  grown  stronger,  there  have 
been  more  Infantry  sweeps  through  the  main- 
base  areas — many  of  which  had  not  been 
vlalted  by  hoetUe  tro<^)a  since  the  beginning 
of  the  French  war.  Supply  caches  that  took 
months,  even  years,  to  acc\imulate  are  found 
and  destroyed  by  oiir  men.  Fortifications 
representing  hundreds  of  thousands,  even 
millions,  of  man-hours  of  hard  work  are  dis- 
covered and  greatly  damaged,  if  not  always 
totally  destroyed.  V.C.  outfits  that  have 
sought  the  base  areas'  security  must  either 
flee  or  stand  and  fight  against  hard  odds.  In 
theee  ways  still  another  cardinal  Mao-Olap 
rule  has  been  broken — the  rule  that  a  suc- 
ceeaful  guerrilla  movement  needs  completely 
secure  bases.  Without  this  minimal  securi- 
ty, Mao  says,  any  such  movement  must  auto- 
matically "deteriorate"  Into  a  mere  "peasant 
revolt"  which  "it  would  be  fanciful  to  sup- 
pose' could  "avoid  defeat." 

From  the  foregoing  follows  the  final  pro- 
found change  in  the  V.C.  situation.  In  Viet- 
nam the  Intelllguice  gathered  has  always 
been  suhatantlal,  but  the  South  Vletnameee 
formerly  had  no  way  to  proceas  intelligence 
a«  It  came  In,  much  less  to  respond  to  it 
promptly.  Nowadays,  in  contrast,  the  Intel- 
Ugaooa  gathered  has  multiplied  many  times 
over,  partly  by  freer  reporting  by  the  people 


ot  the  oountryilde,  partly  by  "«*«*«nntfm 
means  such  as  airborne  Infrared  devlcee  that 
spot  main-force  eampflres  and  ths  like,  sad 
partly  by  the  enormously  Increased  numben 
of  desMtnis  and  prisoners  of  war.  Further- 
more Oen.  Westmoreland's  hsadquarters  hss 
now  sst  up  something  Uke  a  Vletnamass- 
Amerlean  Intelligence-processing  factory, 
capable  of  handling  several  tons  of  ci4>tured' 
documents  and  several  hundreds  of  Interroga- 
tions In  a  single  week.  Thus  It  Is  no  longer  a 
case  of  blind  men  fighting  men  who  eee  all 
too  well,  as  it  was  for  so  many  years. 

The  new  eyee  of  the  Intelligence  can  even 
penetrate  main-base  areas  well  enough  so 
that  each  B-sa  strike  has  proved  to  have  an 
even  chance  of  finding  Its  pinpoint  target  of 
barracks  and  fortifications  within  the  huge 
surrounding  tract  of  swamp  or  Jtmgle  or 
mountain  forest.  Movements  of  Viet  Cong 
units  ars  also  being  swiftly  tracked  if  luck  Is 
good  and  the  movements  are  fairly  big. 
Sometimes  we  have  no  luck,  as  with  ths 
recent  attack  near  Saigon.  Tet  good  Intelli- 
gence enabled  Oen.  Westmoreland  to  mount 
no  fewer  than  eight  uniformly  successful 
spoiling  operations  against  long-planned 
V.C.  attacks  in  a  recent  period  of  only  a  few 
weeks.  Thus  another  crucial  rule  is  being- 
teoken  pretty  freqwntly,  for  both  Mao  and 
Olap  lay  great  emphasis  on  all  guerrillas' 
need  to  move  abeolutely  unseen,  whlls 
watching  the  smallest  enemy  movement 
Inasmuch  as  such  texts  as  Mao  Tse-tung^ 
On  the  Protracted  War  and  Vo  Nguyen  Glapl 
People's  War,  People's  Army  have  always  bad 
the  standing  of  scripture  for  both  the  Viet 
Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  Mao- 
Qlap  prescriptions'  rather  monotonoiia  falltire 
to  work  nowadays  must  be  a  very  shaking 
thing  In  itself.  The  Viet  Cong  soldiers  must 
be  greaUy  shaken  too  by  the  faUure  of  their 
leaders  to  find  substitute  prescriptions  that 
work  a  Ut  better.  Nowadays  a  Viet  Cong 
battalion  commander  getting  his  orders  for 
another  surprlse-attack-pltis-ambush  must 
have  the  same  sinking  feeimg  that  the  gov- 
ernment's province  chiefs  always  used  to 
have  when  word  came  In  of  another  pre- 
dawn assault  on  an  isolated  post.  For  the 
long  pull,  an  unending  diet  of  many  big  sad 
little  defeats,  with  only  the  rarest  success  to 
raise  the  sptrlts,  can  In  Itself  prove  fatal  to 
the  Viet  Cong.  The  ttratn  of  decHnHtg 
morale  is  already  grave,  as  prisoner  interro- 
gmtions  reveal,  and  this  strain  is  bound  to 
i-ncreaae  if  Gen.  Westmoreland  i*  allowed  to 
pursue  his  strategy. 

These  are  the  principal  factors  that  con- 
trol ths  present  pattern  of  the  fighting  la 
Vietnam.  /  would  be  less  confident  of  their 
great  significance  if  I  h<M  not  closely  watched 
the  trend  of  the  fighting.  When  I  visited 
Vietnam  in  the  spring  of  1B65,  one  could 
easily  discern  American  air  power's  effects  on 
the  Viet  Cong.  But  it  was  equally  easy  to  see 
that  air  power  alone  was  not  enough,  and 
that  the  V.C.  would  win  during  the  summer 
if  the  President  did  not  commit  UJB.  ground 
tnx^ts. 

When  I  visited  Vietnam  again  last  Septem- 
ber, the  full  impact  of  the  InlUal  U.S.  troop 
commitment  was  really  beginning  to  be  felt. 
The  fine  Marine  victory  at  Chulai  had 
taught  the  Viet  Cong  that  Americans  were 
not  "paper  tigers"  after  all — at  any  rate,  not 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  first  B-52  raids  on 
the  main  bases  were  beginning  to  show  im- 
pressive results.  It  was  already  clear  ti>»i 
the  tide  had  turned,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
clear  ss  yet  how  the  Viet  Cong  and  their 
masten  in  Hanoi  would  deal  with  this  alarm- 
ing change. 

On  the  key  point  there  was  some  divergence 
between  Oen.  Westmoreland  and  the  majority 
of  hla  staff.  Westmoreland  already  suspected 
that  the  President .  had  achieved  an  unln- 
teided  iimbush.  and  he  therefore  dcubtfd 
whether  the  Viet  Cong  were  free  to  follow 
Mao's  rules  of  "advance  and  retreat."  His 
staff  mMnbers  were   almost   unanimous  ta 
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opectlng  the  Viet  Cong  tc  koUam  the  rules. 
TbU  was  a  disturbing  proi  f  eot.  for  a  return 
to  classical  guerrilla  flghtlEg  was  bound  to 
mean  American  troop*  •E4lMaly  marching 
through  Jungle  and  over  Q^untalns  In  fre- 
quently vain  pursuit  of  n^^  companies  of 
the  enemy.  Westmorelahd's  staff  asked 
"whether  the  people  at  home  would  stand 
for  an  endless  penny-packM  war."  If  there 
was  any  way  at  aU  to  exhaust  American  pa- 
tience and  fortitude,  endlaas  penny-packet 
war  was  surely  the  most  Ilk^ty  way. 

These  worriee  were  shovra  to  be  Ill-founded 
in  October,  in  the  obetinaite  battle  for  the 
Plelme  Special  Forces  post<  and  In  the  sub- 
sequent fighting  In  the  la  I^^ng  valley,  which 
continued  into  early  November.  For  days  on 
end.  with  superb  courage  and  endurance,  a 
small  band  of  men  of  the  Special  Forcee,  both 
American  and  Vletnameee]  took  on  and 
hurled  back  a  greatly  suMrior  number  of 
troops  of  the  V.C.  main  fMces.  When  the 
Plelme  outpost  had  been  relieved  at  last,  the 
scene  shifted  to  the  la  Dran|  Valley.  Here  the 
men  of  the  1st  Air  Cavalrv  engaged  an  en- 
tire North  Vietnamese  dlvlljlpn,  compoeed  of 
the  32nd  regiment,  the  83^  regiment,  and 
the  6flth  regiment,  with  tw*  V.C.  main-force 
regiments  in  occasional  sripport.  Even  by 
mid-October  the  number  of  American  com- 
bat troops  on  the  ground  wias  not  large,  and 
MaJ.  Oen.  Harry  Klnnard,  commander  of  the 
1st  Air  Cavalry,  could  not  ailord  to  overcom- 
mlt  his  vital  division.  Heiiee  he  never  put 
Into  the  line  more  than  tw()  battallons-plus, 
the  battalions  in  combat  b^lng  rotated  by 
helicopter  as  the  fighting  ^^Qt  on.  On  our 
side,  therefore,  we  did  not  ^ve  as  much  as 
s  full  regiment  engaged  alt  any  one  time, 
whereas  the  enemy  had  thiee  regiments  al- 
ways engaged,  with  two  mons  to  aid  them. 

As  must  happen,  alas,  in  battle,  275  men 
of  the  Air  Cavalry  were  klljed  in  the  weeks 
the  action  lasted.  But  we  have  since  cap- 
txired  the  enemy's  complete  battle  plans, 
and  we  also  have  a  poet-bMUe  crtUque  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  con^^iander  on  the 
scene,  who  has  the  pseudoQym  of  Oen.  Bal 
Quan.  This  evidence  reveits  that  In  thU 
single  battle  the  enemy  lost  the  staggering 
total  of  5,000  killed  and  senwrely  wounded, 
as  well  as  almoet  all  his  heavy  weapons.  By 
any  test  this  victory  against  such  odds  was 
a  shining  feat  of  U.  S.  amM.  all  the  more 
noteworthy  because  these  Were  near-green 
American  troops.  i  i 

After  the  la  Drang  vaUekH  no  one  could 
any  longer  beUeve  In  an  mt^^ed  Viet  Cong 
pull-back  to  low-level  guerrtlla  activity.  If 
the  V.C.  could  not  or  woiU4  not  pull  back 
It  was  clear  that  they  would  have  to  try  to 
go  forward.  Furthermore,  there  was  Increas- 
ing evidence  of  a  massive,  dcmtinulng  Inva- 
sion of  South  Vietnam  by  N^fth  Vietnamese 
ngulars  coming  down  the  Hq  Chi  Mlnh  trail 
»connalesance  also  revealed  that  the  N<»th 
Vietnamese  were  urgenUy]  Improving  the 
trail  to  make  it  a  truckable'  highway. 
In  November,  therefore,  Hanoi's  apparent 

«.S^°'!.°°,-^  reinforce  the  Viet  Cong  to  the 
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•trength.  For  this  reason  the  new  astlmatsa 
caused  a  pame  in  Washington  when  Secre- 
tary McNamara  brought  them  home.  Out 
of  the  panic  grew  the  President's  peace  of- 
fensive, the  pause  In  the  bombing  of  the 
North,  and  other  manifestations  that  pre- 
sumably helped  to  renew  the  Hanoi  leaders' 
rtumplng  faith  In  their  basic  theory  of  Amer- 
ican weakness  of  will.  The  question  remains 
whether  the  panic  was  Justified.  I  think  It 
was  wholly  unjustified. 

My  chief  reason  is  based  on  the  situation 
I  discovered  when  I  returned  to  Vietnam 
for  my  most  recent  visit  in  February.  On 
the  one  hand,  all  was  far  from  perfection 
on  our  side.  The  sUbllity  of  the  South 
Vletnameee  government  could  certainly  not 
be  taken  for  granted.  And  the  President's 
heeltant  and  intricate  methods  of  war-mak- 
ing, combined  with  the  manifestoes  of  the 
war's  senatorial  and  other  crtUcs,  had  de- 
prived our  men  of  the  absolute  confidence 
In  their  support  at  home  that  American 
troops  In  combat  always  ought  Ideally  to 
have.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  thess 
Imperfections,  though  serious  enough,  were 
powerfuUy  counterbalanced  by  the  sltuaUon 
of  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  refugee  fiow  from  the  V.C.  areas  was 
Increasing;  by  the  end  of  February  the  total 
was  neartng  800,000  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, or  close  to  one-sixth  of  the  population 
that  the  V.C.  had  controlled  at  their  high 
point.     Viet  Cong  propaganda  was  already 
publicly  denouncing  the  refugee  movement 
as  an  imperialist  plot  to  diminish  the  rice 
supplies  available  to  the  second  government's 
tax  collectors.    There  were  symptoms  that 
the  V.C.  second  government's  available  pool 
of  conscripts  had  already  begun  to  dry  up 
In  more  than  one  province.    In  Oen.  West- 
moreland's highly  successful  Masher-Whlte 
Wing  operation,  the  two  prime-target  regi- 
ments, the   18th  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
826th  division  and  the  and  V.C.  main-force 
regiment,    had    come    south    Into    Blndlnh 
province  with  the  primary  Intention  of  tak- 
ing the  offensive — Instead  they  were  so  badly 
knocked  about  that  they  were  put  out  of 
action  for  several  months.    But  P.O.W.  In- 
terrogations revealed  that  theee  regiments' 
southward  move  from  Quangngal  province 
had  the  secondary  purpose  of  sectulng  badly 
needed  replacements,  since  the  press  gangs 
had  been  coming  back  almost  empty-handed. 
When  I  went  down  to  the  delta  town  of 
My  Tho,  I  discovered  the  sad  plight  of  the 
moet   famotis   V.C.  provincial   battaUon   In 
Vietnam,  caUed  by  Hanoi  radio  the  "Ever 
Victorious  Ap  Bac  Battalion"  in  memory  of 
a  smashing  success  In  the  past.    The  "Ever 
Victorious"  had  Just  suffered  two  drubbings 
within  two  months  by  the  local  South  Viet- 
namese    troops.    Furthermore — and     much 
more  revealing— the  battalion  was  now  af- 
flicted, according  to  a  large  number  of  defec- 
tors, with   a  desertion  rate  well   above  60 
percent  per  year.    Bach  province  In  Vietnam 
Is  markedly  different  tram  the  next  provlnca, 
and  symptoms  In  Quangngal  and  In  Dlnh- 
tuong,  the  stamping  ground  of  the  "Ever 
Victorious,"  must  never  be  exaggerated  Into 
nationwide  Symptoms,  yet  all  this  evidence 
was  pretty  Impressive  nonetheless. 

The  provincial  evidence  and  the  Immense 
refugee  movement  were  Impressive,  above 
aU,  becatise  they  had  no  precedents.  Even 
more  Impreeslve,  and  equally  unprecedented, 
was  the  evidence  of  the  noany  battlefields. 
Until  hardly  more  than  a  year  ago.  Just 
one  Viet  Cong  prisoner  of  war  or  battlefield 
deserter  was  so  rare  a  phenomenon  that 
Saigon  would  be  agog  about  him  for  days 
on  end,  and  It  was  also  a  real  cause  for 
celebration  if  as  many  as  four  or  five  enemy 
dead  were  found  on  the  field  of  batUe.  Even 
today  the  V.C.  and  North  Vletnameee  have 
not  altered  the  battlefield  discipline  that 
requires  all  klUed  and  wounded  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  their  comrades,  any  more  t.>»»w 
they  have  changed  their  rules  against  deser- 


tion. After  the  Chulai  fight,  a  oouple  at 
hundred  Viet  Cong  corpses  wen  fotmd  hid- 
den In  a  tranoh  whara  they  had  been  draagad 
with  butchers'  maat  hooka.  Mora  neantly, 
V.C.  P.O.W.'s  have  tiuned  up  with  loops  at- 
tached to  their  clothing  to  make  dragglnc 
eaaier  in  case  of  need— a  prsbaftle  pr*- 
caution  which  must  turelg  noise  flghtinf 
spirit  in  a  wonderful  manner.  Thus  white 
others  might  be  unimpressed,  I,  reoMmber- 
Ing  the  quite  recent  past,  was  left  all  but 
Incredulous  by  the  almost  daily  body  counte 
of  enemy  dead  abandoned  on  the  baftle/leU. 
and  by  the  constant  news  of  prlsonara  of 
war  and  batUefield  deserten. 

It  Is  also  wcnth  noting  that  In  the  two 
months  of  January  and  February,  the  body 
counts  reached  a  grisly  ciufiulatlvs  total  of 
7,362  enemy  dead.  This  msans  that  the  troa 
total  of  enemy  killed  In  action  was  certainly 
above  10,000,  for  although  oounu  made  in 
combat  must  be  dlscotmted  for  •^'^'y'n\tX 
duplication,  a  big  addition  must  also  be 
made  for  enemy  dead  dragged  away  In  con- 
tinuing compliance  with  the  old  dlaelpUns. 
It  is  also  conservative  to  assume  that  tha 
total  of  the  enemy's  dlsabllngly  wounded 
was  double  the  total  of  those  killed.  Hsnca 
the  overall  figure  for  enemy  dead  and  dis- 
abled in  January  and  Febniary  alone  was 
probably  above  80,000.  To  this  must  be 
added  1,100  P.O.W.'s  and  battlefield  deaertan 
—the  latter  being  troops  who  seise  the  op- 
portunity of  battle  to  squat  down  In  a  dltota 
tmtil  they  are  overrun  by  omx  men.  To  be 
sure,  not  more  than  half  theee  heavy  V.O. 
lo">«e  were  soldiers  of  the  main  foroea.  for 
many  were  porters,  guerrlUas.  local-foroe 
troops  and  even  civilians  impresoed  as  tam- 
porary  porten.  But  even  so,  it  was  abun- 
danUy  clear  that  the  main  forces  were  being 
very  badly  knocked  about.  ThU  was  all  ths 
more  striking  because  the  la  Drang  experU 
ence  had  taught  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  commanders  not  to  court  anv 
♦^f  aet-plece  battles.  »»g-g«"g  m^n 
forces  had  therefore  become  more  difficult, 
since  they  in  most  cases  bad  first  to  be 
sought  out.  Altogether  the  "ee^  out  and 
destroy"  strategy  struck  me  as  succaedlng 
b^ond  aU  expectations.  What  U  mors  Im- 
portant, this  opinion  waa — and  l»— oharad 
by  Oen.  Westmoreland. 

If  you  look  at  thU  war's  mUltary  aspset 
without  regard  to  such  political  factors  as 
l°*tabUlty  in  Saigon,  or  hesitancy  In  Wash- 
ington to  give  full  backing  to  Oen.  West- 
moreland, you  have  to  conclude  that  the  sit- 
uation U  fuU  of  promise.  To  be  sure,  tha 
en«ny  Is  still  reinforcing  at  about  ths  rata 
projected  In  the  November  estUnates.  Tto  b* 
sure,  the  very  fact  that  the  enemy  Is  atlU 
reinforcing  means  that  clsarly  hs  tntands  to 
use  hU  reinforcements  In  battla.  So  then  Is 
hard  fighting  still  ahead.  But  If  you  maka 
a  practical  analysis  of  the  V.C.  second  gov- 
ernment's problems,  you  are  driven  to  con- 
clude that  the  preeent  enemy  ralnfcroement 
Is  Uke  one  of  those  last  htgh  ralsss  that  los- 
ing pUyen  sometimes  make  to  frighten  thslr 
<4>ponents  out  ot  a  pokar  gams. 

The  Ihnlt  on  the  number  of  troops  tha 
North  Vletnameee  Communists  can  a^id 
southward  U  not  yet  In  sl^t,  but  ths  limit  la 
quite  cleariy  In  sight  cm  the  number  of  troop 
units  the  V.C.  second  government  can  susum 
In  the  South.  This  Is  why  It  U  wrong  to  talk 
about  an  "unlimited  war,"  and  this  Is  also  tha 
mata  reason  for  beUevlng  that  wa  are  oon- 
mmted  with  something  like  a  desperate  Isst 
high  raise  In  poker.  If  you  examine  the 
projection  of  enemy-troop  buildup  tw^y  t» 
Oen.  Weatmoreland's  staff,  you  And.  first  of 
an.  that  most  of  the  buildup  is  accounted  for 
DT  a  very  large  additional  Invasion  of  the 
South  by  North  Vietnamese.  This  Is  risky  In 
Itsrtf ,  since  many  of  the  southern  tank  and 
fU*  of  the  Viet  Oong  much  resent  the  overt 
northern  takeover  In  the  South.  Second, 
you  find  a  very  puaallng  anomaly,  in  the 
form  of  a  great  Increase  In  tha  buxtfon  of  tha 
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•iTMUty  OTert>ur(lened  V.C.  aaoond  govam- 
ment.  In  the  •prlng  of  10«5  the  atnUn  ot 
■upporUng  miOn  forces  of  a  Btrength  of  10 
dlTlaloiu  WM  ftlresdy  Mvere.  If  the  enemy 
buildup  oontlBuw  untu  the  end  of  this  year 
M  projeeted  by  the  Westmoreland  staff,  the 
■train  wUl  be  nearly  twloe  aa  great,  for  the 
V.C.  second  government  will  be  suj^xjrtlng 
main  foroee  of  the  strength  of  18  divisions. 
All  the  strictly  mlUtary  personnel  of  the 
main  forces  are  now  coming  from  North 
Vietnam — but  this  was  already  the  case  In 
ISM.  But  now,  on  the  one  hand,  the  V.C. 
second  govermnent  has  a  reduced  productive 
and  ouuipower  base,  primarily  because  of  the 
refugee  movement.  And  on  the  other  hand. 
If  the  buildup  continues  as  projected,  the 
second  government  Is  eventtuUy  going  to 
have  to  provide  the  main  forces  with  nearly 
twloe  as  much  rice  each  month,  with  at  least 
double  the  number  of  men  to  fill  gape  In  the 
regimental  ranks,  and  with  close  to  double 
the  number  of  men  or  women  (for  women 
are  now  being  drafted  for  this  purpose)  to 
serve  in  the  porter  battalions  and  the  longer 
range  transport  detachments.  If  the  strain 
was  already  severe  In  the  spring  of  IMfi, 
what  then  will  be  the  strain  on  the  V.C.  sec- 
ond government  by  December,  19M? 

The  answer,  I  think,  is  that  the  present 
enemy  reinforcement  has  behind  It  a  truly 
desperate  decision — a  decision.  In  fact,  to 
throw  In  all  remaining  reeervee,  and  to  con- 
sume all  the  remaining  stocks  of  food  and 
other  suppUaa  still  cached  In  the  main  tMses, 
to  make  one  final  try  for  victory.  If  this 
be  true,  we  are  Indeed  confronted  with  a 
last  high  raise.  And  the  maker  of  a  last 
bl^  raise  always  loses  the  game  If  anothw 
player  has  the  resources  and  the  courage  to 
oaU  and  raise  again. 

I  believe  that  we  In  America  have  ttie 
needed  oourage.  as  I  know  we  have  the 
needed  resources.  To  this  hopeful  observa- 
tion, however,  I  must  add  two  brief  foot- 
notes. First,  a  warning  Is  needed  concern- 
ing that  phrase  "losing  the  game."  Whoi 
and  If  Oen.  Westmoreland  succeeds  in  break- 
ing the  enemy's  main  forces,  the  big  war  In 
Vietnam  will  be  over,  and  the  game  will 
really  be  won.  Breaking  the  msdn  forces 
wUl  break  most  of  the  V.C.  power  In  the 
countryside.  It  will  not  break  all  the  V.C. 
power,  however.  A  little  war  ot  mopplng-up 
c^eratloos.  costing  few  casualties  and  need- 
ing fewer  troope,  but  troubleeoms  and  ugly 
all  the  same,  may  therefore  continue  for  a 
oonslderable  period.  By  method  and  deter- 
mination, that  Uttle  war  can  be  won  In  the 
and  In  South  Vietnam.  But  the  war  planners 
In  Hanct  wlU  ■tiU  be  the  masters  of  the  V.C. 
rwnnanta  of  the  South.  They  will  still  have 
the  power  to  end  all  fighting  by  calling  home 
their  men.  And  the  prime  reason  for  main- 
taining a  atem,  persistent,  though  not  Ir- 
vattonal.  bombing  preaaure  on  North  Vietnam 
is  to  teach  the  leaeon  that  the  caU-home 
order  had  better  be  given  as  soon  as  the  big 
war  In  the  South  Is  decisively  lost. 

Second.  deq)lte  the  hopefulneas  of  the 
military  altuatlon.  the  war  can  perhaps  be 
lost  aooMirtiare  In  the  dark  labyrinths  of 
Saigon  poUtloa.  Deeplte  all  the  poslUve  fao- 
tora,  this  warning  must  be  reiterated,  and 
the  need  for  Amerloan  patience  with  the 
vagaries  at  Vietnamese  pcOltlca  mvut  be  em- 
phaslaed.  For  cloae  on  a  century  before 
1964,  the  Vlainameae  had  no  experience  of 
aelf-govemment.  Under  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem, 
they  ttisn  made  oonslderable  progrses.  Aa 
authoritarian  governments  go,  the  Dlam 
regime  was  worthy  of  oonslderable  rem>eet— 
far  more  respect,  certainly,  than  the  dog- 
matic. harA  and  gloomy  Oommunlst  regime 
In  the  North — but  under  Diem,  the  Vletnam- 
eee  pot  their  bellyful  of  authoritarian  gor- 
emment  In  Saigon.    A  long  period  of 


tlmea  wild  eut-and-try  la  therefore  unav(M- 
able.  before  the  Vletnameee  find  the  mode 
of  government  that  suits  their  traditions, 
habits  and  outlook.  There  la  nothing  to 
worry  about  In  that— so  long  as  they  do  not 
stab  themselves  in  the  back  during  one  of 
the  wilder  cut-and-trles.  For  the  long  pull, 
moreover.  South  Vietnam  la  one  of  the  very 
richest  countries  in  Asia,  with  an  industrious 
and  talented  people  who  have  been  force- 
fvilly  dragged  Into  the  aoth  centviry  by  all 
the  technological  lessons  of  their  bitter  war 
experience.  So  I  have  no  patience  with  those 
who  ask,  "What  shall  we  have  in  South  Viet- 
nam, even  If  we  win?"  Every  sort  of  basic 
factor  promisee  a  good  future  if  the  suffer- 
ing people  of  South  Vietnam  can  only  be 
granted  peace  at  last.  If  that  time  comea, 
moreover,  the  United  States  cannot  only  take 
the  aatlsfactlon  of  a  stronger  nation  that  haa 
rendered  loyal  service  to  a  weaker  ally,  we  in 
our  country  can  also  sleep  more  easily  in  our 
own  beds.  For  if  the  northern  Communist 
aggression  against  South  Vietnam  is  not  suc- 
cessfully defeated,  there  will  be  another  such 
aggression,  and  another,  and  another,  until 
men  begin  to  say,  "The  line  must  be  drawn 
somewhere."  And  thus  the  Third  World  War 
may  begin,  and  that  is  what  we  are  now  fight- 
ing to  avert. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  OoNZALsz  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGos).  for  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  May  31,  June  1  and  June  2, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hamha  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGs) .  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Cahill  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Horton), 
for  10  minutes,  today;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  oonsmt,  permlsslcm  to 
extend  ranarks  in  the  Conghissioiial 
Rkcoko.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

li<r.  RosKHTHAL,  notwithstanding  the 
cost  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  be  $334. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ml.  HoRTON)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Atbss. 

Mr.  Satlor. 

Mr.RxDiscBX. 

(Tbe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsttmaoa)  axMl  to  inelude 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.Cocnxr. 

Mr.  Oaxmats. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
MAT8UNAOA.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  aooordlngly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  21  minntAa  pjn.)  tbe 
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House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Fti- 
day,  May  27,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXEtTUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  fnan  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2433.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  draTt  ot 
proposed  leglslaUon  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  and  for  other  purpoeee  (H.  Doc. 
Mo.  444);  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2434.  A  communication  from  the  President 
at  the  United  States  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  request  for  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  fiscal  year  1967  (H. 
Doc.  No.  446);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2436.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  compilation  of  General  Accounting 
Ofllce  findings  and  recommendations  for  im- 
proving Government  operations,  fiscal  year 
1966  (H.  Doc.  No.  446);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2436.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Inatallations  and  Logistics) 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  Os- 
fense  procurement  from  small  and  otbor 
business  firms  for  July  1965-Marcb  1966,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  10(d)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
(Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

24S7.  A  letter  from  Congressmen  D&mti 
B.  Fascxll,  Donald  M.  Fxasks,  Joseph  7. 
RxsNicK,  Ai.BxaT  QvxK,  James  D.  Mabtw, 
Howaao  W.  Robison,  Representatives  to  Con- 
ference on  International  Cooperation,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  participation  during 
1966  of  the  United  States  in  the  acUvitles  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Tear  (ICY); 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2488.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  efforts  to  have  borrowers 
refinance  their  Government  loans  when  pri- 
vate or  cooperative  credit  becomes  available. 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Department 
of  Agrlculttire;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2439.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
Of  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  in  Fairfax 
Ooimty,  Va.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2440.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  CVmunlaaloners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  eetabllsh,  or  cooperate  In  the 
eatabllahment  of.  a  laboratory  for  the  testing 
of  materials,  and  for  other  piu-poses;  to  ths 
Committee  on  the  Dietrlet  of  (Columbia. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILUB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  (^ 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleik 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  pnver 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ntlXDKL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon.  Houae  Beeolutlon  855.  B«o- 
lutlon  proTldlng  for  an  additional  clerk  for 
•11  Bouae  MMnbera;  with  amendment  (Bapt 
Kb.  15M).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  KXOOH:  Committee  on  Ways  u^ 
MMna.  HJfl.  10.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Berenue  Code  of  19M  to  permit  penilaa 
aod  proat-eharing  plana  to  provide  oontrl- 


-1^ 


buttons  or  benefits  on  a  nendlscrlmlnatory 
basis  for  certain  self-employed  Individuals 
without  special  limitations  oci  the  amount  of 
contributions;  with  amendibent  (Rept.  No. 
1667).  Referred  to  the  Conmittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  pt  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


XXII,  public 
troduced  and 


obtained  their 
to  the  Gom- 


In  the  promo- 

>n  by  requiring 

arges  In  con- 


Under  clause  4  of 
bills  and  resolutions  were 
sevenailly  referred  as  folic ' 

By  Mr.  AYRES: 

HB.  16299.  A  bill  to  amrad  the  veterans' 
educational  assistance  progrim  in  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  toi^rovlde  for  pay 
ments  to  certain  veteraiu  w[ 
education  before  June  1,  V. 
mittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H.R.  16300.  A  bUl  to 
Uon  of  economic  stablllsa 
tbe  dlscloeure   of   finance  i< 
nectlon   with   extensions   of   credit;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  anq  Currency. 

H.R.  15301.  A  bill  to  protiact  children  and 
others  from  accidental  death  or  injury  by 
tmendmg  the  Federal  Food!! Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  with  respect  to  aspirin  intended 
for  children,  safety  closurM  on  drug  con- 
tainers, and  cautionary  Utlbeling  of  con- 
tainers of  articles  subject  io  the  act  where 
necessary  to  that  end,  and  by  amending  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act 
to  ban  hazardoxis  toys  and  {articles  Intended 
for  children,  and  other  articles  so  hazardous 
•s  to  be  dangerous  in  the  hjciuaehold  regard- 
less of  labeling,  and  to  appl;  to  unpackaged 
articles  intended  for  household  use,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Convhlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerd^. 

HJl.  15302.  A  blU  to  provlOe  that  tires  sold 
or  shipped  in  interstate  combierce  for  use  on 
motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain  safety 
standards;  to  the  Commltl^  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAU^lfaf: 

BH.  16303.  A  blU  to  proh  bit  desecration 
of    the    fiag;     to    the    Cc 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of 

B.R.  15304.  A  bUl  to  autbliirlze  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sell!  the  Pleasanton 
Plant  Materials  Center  In  Alameda  County. 
Calif.,  and  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  plant  materials  center  at  a  more  suitable 
location  to  replace  the  Pleas|4iton  Plant  Ma- 
terials Center,  and  for  other  Ipurposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  GROVER: 

HR.  15305.  A  bill  to  establ  lah  a  UJ3.  De- 
partment of  Maritime  Affalfd;  to  the  Ccnn- 
mlttee  on  Government  Opetitlons. 
By  Mr.  mwm:  T 

HJl.  16306.  A  bill  to  ameni  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  thati«aembers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  retire^  in  the  highest 
grade  satisfactorily  held  in  ^y  armed  force, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

HR.  15307.  A  bill  to  amei 
Revenue  Code  of  1964   to  ai 

cUitate  the  deduction 'from _, 

teachers  of  the  expenses  ofHeducation  (in- 
cluding certain  travel)  unde^ken  by  them. 
Mid  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  proving 
entitlement  to  such  deductl6n;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 

HR.  1530S.  A  biU  to  authbtlse  a  separate 
Meeve  insignia  for  Merrill's  &  J  irauders,  a  vol- 
jmteer  unit  of  the  U.S.  Arm?  that  served  In 
Jhe  Chlna-Burma-lndla  thwiter  of  opera- 
nons  during  World  War  H;  to  the  C<Mnmittee 
on  Armed  Services. 


ilttee    on    the 


fomla: 


Committee  on 


the  Internal 
thorlze  and  fa- 
ross  Income  by 


HJR.  16309.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  m  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  to  Increase  the 
funds  avaUable  to  the  Federal  NaUonal 
Mortgage  Association  for  its  secondary  mar- 
ket operations;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  McVICKEB: 
HJl.  16310.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  award  of  ex- 
emplary rehabilitation  certificates  to  certain 
Individuals  after  considering  their  character 
and  conduct  In  civilian  life  after  discharge 
or  dismissal  from  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MILI^: 
HJl.  16311.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  expansion  and  devel- 
opment of  social  work  manpower  training; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REES: 
HJl.  16312.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Oeuxlen,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
HJt.  16313.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32,  United 
State  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
HJl.  15314.  A  bill   to  authorize   an  addi- 
tional 41,000  miles  for  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER : 
H.R.  15316.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  poeltlone  of  city 
or  special  carrier  and  special  delivery  mes- 
senger (KP-11),  distribution  clerk  (KP-12), 
and  window  clerk  (KP-13)  from  salary  level 
4  to  salary  level  6  of  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Ofllce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ASPINAUi  (by  request) : 
HJt.  16310.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  scientific  and  technological  reeearch,  and 
for  other  purpoeee;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON: 
H.R.  16317.  A  bill  to  revUe  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws;   and  for  other  purixMee;    to  the 
Committee  on   House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
HJt.  16318.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  mentally  Incompetent  per- 
sons committed   thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  BIr.  DUU3KI: 
HJt.  16819.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Post- 
master General  to  reUeve  postmasters  and 
other  employees  for  certain  losses  resulting 
from  improper,  or  Incorrect  payments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 
HJt.  16320.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1966  to  pro- 
hibit entrance,  admlEsion,  and  user  fees  at 
fish  and  wildlife  refuges  and  similar  are«us; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OARMATZ: 
H.R.  16321.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establUh  the  Con- 
stellation National  Historic  Site.  In  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InsiUar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  16322.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  commission  on  air- 
craft  noise   abatement    problems,    and    for 
other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARVSY  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  15323.  A    bin    to   enlarge    the   home 
mortgage  purchase  authority  which  the  Fed- 


eral National  Mortgage  Aaaodatkm  may  ez- 
erdae  in  its  secondary  market  opoatlona  by 
Increasing  the  amount  of  preferred  atodt 
which  such  aasoclation  may  Issue  for  deUvery 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HEL8T0SKI: 

HJl.  16324.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Bducatlon  Act  of  1958  to  permit 
Federal  grants  for  equipment  for  the  teach- 
ing of,  and  for  Institutes  for  teachers  of, 
music  and  art;  to  the  Committee  on  Bduca- 
tlon and  Labor. 

HJl.  1532S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1982,  aa 
amended,  to  provide  for  special  programs 
for  older  workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

HJl.  16326.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
816,  81st  Congress,  to  provide  temporary  as- 
sistance where  pubUc  school  buildings  are 
destroyed  by  natural  causes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Bducatlon  and  Labor. 

HJl.  16327.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
Umted  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
contributions  made  to  Members  of  Congreaa 
for  personal  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KBLLT: 

H.R.  16328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  equaUty  of 
treatment  with  respect  to  the  survivor  an- 
nuitants of  male  and  female  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  MATHIAS: 

HJL  16829.  A  bin  to  authorlae  the  Seeie- 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Con- 
stellation National  Historic  Site,  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Cranmlttee  on  Interior  and  Tnmiiar  Affairs. 
ByMr.MILU: 

HJl.  16330.  A  biU  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  Installment  sales  when  a 
taxpayer  changes  from  the  accrual  to  the 
InstaUment  basis  of  reporting  profits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

H.R.  16331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  extend  and  enlarge  the 
program  of  grants  for  educational  television 
broculcasting  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SWEENEY: 

HJl.  16332.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  free  guide 
service  for  the  U.S.  Capitol  Bvillding;  to  the 
Committee  on  Houae  Administration. 
By  Mr.  TODD: 

HJl.  16333.  A  bin  to  provide  that  expendi- 
tures made  in  connection  with  certain  struc- 
tures and  faciUties  in  the  city  ot  Albion, 
Mich.,  may  be  counted  as  local  grants-in-aid 
toward  an  urban  renewal  project  in  accord- 
ance with  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

H.R.  16334.  A  Wll  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  maUing  privi- 
leges of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
and  other  Federal  Government  personnel 
overseas,  to  extend  such  maUlng  prlvilegee 
to  voice  recordings  of  personal  messages,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 

HJl.  153S6.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  establish  an  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovermnental  Relations,"  approved 
September  24,  1969;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

HJl.  16386.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  establish  an  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations," 
approved  September  34,  1969;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
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By  Ifr.  BATBS: 
BJ.  Urn.  1149.  Joint  FMolutlon  to  author- 
ise the  Pncldent  to  proeUlm  National  Ce- 
ramic Hobby  Day;  to  tbe  ComznlttM  on  tb* 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HXLSTOSKI: 
HJ.  Rm.  1150.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ISB  the  Preddent  or  the  United  8Utes  to  pro- 
claim August  28.  19M,  as  Polish  Mlllonntiim 

Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  California  : 
H.J.  Bee.  1151.  Joint  resolution  to  request 
tbe  President  to  negotiate  with  tbe  Mexican 
Government  for  the  piupose  of  setting  up  a 
Joint  United  States-Mexican  Commission  to 
Investigate  the  flow  of  marihuana,  narcotic 
drags,  and  dangerous  drugs  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BCWCALXO: 
HJ.  See.  lisa.  Joint  resolution  ezprewlng 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  watershed  planning  for 


flaeal  year  1966;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ap- 
;»oprlatlons. 

By  Mr.  MIZXS: 

R.  Res.  873.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  Public  Law 
88-97,  89th  Congress,  the  "Sodal  Security 
Amendments  of  1966";  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  RESNICX: 

H.  Res.  873.  Resolution  designating  ni- 
ther's  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  xxii, 

481.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
relative  to  the  appropriation  of  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  of  a  water  Im- 
pounding dam  on  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Potomac  River  on  the  Maryland-West  Vir- 
ginia b(Hder;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prlatloDs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  aod 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BELL: 

HJl.  15337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
Alfred  Brownrlgg;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.CALLAN: 

HJt.  16338.  A  bill  for  relief  of  Peony  Park. 
Inc.,  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon: 

HJl.  16339.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bo- 
man  Bljan,  bis  wife.  Helena  Bljan.  and  their 
minor  daughters  Krlstlna  Bljan  and  Maria 
Bljan;  to  the  Commltte  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REES: 

HJt.  16340.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lu- 
cille Coluccl  and  her  minor  son,  Rlchaid 
Coined;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Concrxssional 
RicoRo  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Paul  HaU. 
president  of  the  Seafarers  International 
Union  of  North  America,  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, of  which  I  am  a  member,  on 
HJi.  13200.  to  create  a  Department  of 
Transportaticm. 

Mr.  Hall's  statement  follows: 
Jonrr  AFL-CIO  MAarmcx  Union  Poutiom 

ON  PBOPoeALS  To  CaxATS  A  DxPAsncKNT  or 

TEAMSrOITATION   AND   TO   MaKX  TRX   MaXI- 

ratm    AoacxNianuTiON     an     Indxtcnoxnt 


(Presented  by  Paul  Hall,  president.  Seafarers 
Intwnatlcmal  ITnlon  of  North  America,  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Washington,  D.C.,  May  19. 
1906) 

My  name  Is  Paul  Hall.  I  am  the  president 
of  the  Seafarers  International  Union  of 
North  America  but  tbe  views  I  am  about  to 
express  today,  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
Department  of  Transportation,  represent  the 
views  of  all  AFlr-CIO  maritime  nmntu  anui. 
ated  with  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades  De- 
partment, the  AFL-CIO  Metal  Trades  De- 
partment and  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  therefore  '^ere  today  as  a  spokesman 

for  virtually  all  of  American  maritime  labor 

both  licensed  and  imllcenaed. 

Moreover.  I  might  add  that  other  AFL- 
OIO  transportaUon  imlons  In  the  airline, 
raUroad  and  highway  earrlar  nelds  have  en- 
dorsed the  views  I  am  about  to  present,  and 
have  pledged  us  their  support,  just  as  we  In 
turn  have  pledged  our  support  to  their  re- 
spective positions  regarding  the  Department 
oC  IVansportatlon. 

I  might  also  add  that  certain  of  our  views, 
as  I  will  note  later  In  this  presenUUon, 
have  been  endorsed  by  the  full  AFL-CIO,  so 
that  with  respect  to  these  views  we  carry 


Into  these  hearings  the  support  of  the  entire 
organized  American  labor  movement. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  I  shaU  not  attempt  here  to 
discuss  all  of  the  proposals  made  by  the 
President  In  the  Transportation  Message 
which  he  sent  to  the  Cmigreas  last  March 
and. 

Discussions  of  those  proposals  which  relate 
to  other  modes  of  transportation — air,  rail 
and  highway — I  shall  leave  to  the  appropri- 
ate persons  in  those  fields,  and  I  shall  con- 
fine my  discussion  to  those  proposals  which 
relate  directly  to  the  maritime  Indtutry. 

To  begin  with,  I  might  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Transportation  Message,  wbUe  caUlng 
for  the  Inclusion  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration In  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  while  setting  forth  a  number  of  general 
proposals  for  Improving  water  transporta- 
tion, leaves  unanswered  many  basic  questions 
regarding  marltlme's  posltton  In  the  pro- 
posed department. 

I  might  also  note  that  the  Identical  legis- 
lation which  has  been  Introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  to  Implement  the  President's 
recommendations — 8.  3010  by  Senator  Mao- 
NTJ80K  and  H.R.  13200  by  Congressman 
HoLxmoj) — similarly  leave  unanswered  the 
same  basic  questions. 

Neither  the  Transportation  Message.  In 
fact,  nor  the  legislation  which  is  now  being 
considered  by  this  committee.  Is  specUlc 
about  marltlme's  position  In  the  new  depart- 
ment, about  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  within  the  depart- 
ment, or  about  what  future  Federal  maritime 
poUcy  will  be — a  matter  with  which  mari- 
time labor  Is  extremely  concerned. 

In  fact.  If  one  studies  the  proposed  struc- 
ture of  the  Department  of  Transportation,  as 
reported  by  the  Conffresaional  (Quarterly  of 
March  36,  1966,  and  appended  here  as  Ex- 
hibit So.  1,  one  will  note  that  aU  we  reaUy 
have  here  Is  a  brief  sketch  of  a  new  and 
mammoth  Federal  department  within  which 
tbe  present  Maritime  Administration  could 
very  easily  become  lost  In  a  bureaucratic 
maae. 

The  chart  Indicates,  for  example,  that  tbe 
pnqKieed  department  will  have  a  Secretary, 
an  Undersecretary,  four  AssUtant  Secretaries 
(one  of  whom  will  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration)  and  a  General  Counsel. 
But  the  functions  of  these  officers  are  not 
delineated,  nor  are  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion and  responsibility  between  them  and 
maritime  clearly  drawn. 

What,  In  other  words.  Is  the  channel  of 
communication   between   maritime,   at   the 


bottom  of  this  atruetiire,  and  the  Assistant 
Secretaries,  Undersecretary,  Secretary,  and 
finally  the  President  himself,  at  the  top? 
Neither  the  chart,  the  Transportation  Mes- 
sage nor  the  prtv>osed  legislation  makes  this 
clear. 

Nor  do  either  the  Transportation  Message 
or  proposed  legislation  make  clear  a  number 
of  other  matters.  The  President  stated  In 
his  Transportation  Message  that  the  proposed 
department  would  embrace  the  Maritime 
Administration,  but  there  Is  no  clear  indi- 
cation In  either  the  message  or  the  legisla- 
tion as  to  how  the  Maritime  Administration 
will  be  constituted,  what  policies  It  will  pro- 
mote, or  how  much  Independence  It  will  have 
In  the  promotion  of  these  policies. 

Certainly,  with  regard  to  policy,  aU  of 
our  past  experience  has  taught  us  that  when- 
ever jurisdiction  over  maritime  affairs  has 
been  delegated  to  Federal  departments  or 
agencies  whose  prlnutry  concern  has  not 
been  the  merchant  marine,  the  merchant 
marine  has  suffered,  and  with  It  the  naUon 
which  ahould  be  the  beneficiary  of  the  con- 
tributions which  the  merchant  marine  can 
make  to  Its  commerce  and  security. 

This  has  been  true  whenever  maritime  af- 
fairs have  been  In  the  bands  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Department  of  State  or  other  Fed- 
eral Departments  and  agencies.  It  Is  true  in 
the  present  Instance,  In  which  tbe  Maritlms 
Administration  occupies  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion within  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  it  would 
be  true  In  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
particularly  since  the  role  of  tbe  Maritime 
Administration  is  not  clearly  defined,  nor  are 
the  lines  of  responsibility  clearly  drawn. 

In  light  of  this  we  feel  very  strongly  that 
maritime  would  be  completely  swallowed  up 
within  the  mammoth,  complex  structure  of 
the  proposed  department,  that  maritime  con- 
cerns would  be  shunted  asfde  or  pigeonholed 
In  a  bureaucratic  web,  and  that  no  proper 
representation  would  be  given  to  maritlmei 
interests  which  In  many  respects  are  far 
different  from  thoee  of  other  fonns  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  merchant  marine,  It  must  always  be 
remembered,  differs  from  other  modes  of 
transportation — except  possibly  the  airlines— 
In  that  Its  operations  are  International  in 
scope.  In  a  sense.  It  Is  a  political  instru- 
ment, as  well  as  an  economic  instrument  and 
an  Instrument  of  our  national  defense,  and 
each  of  these  roles  must  be  given  iU  full 
share  of  consideration  In  the  determination 
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oi  maritime  policy  and 
of  maritime  affairs. 

In  the   proposed   DeparUient  of   Trans 
portatlon,  we  strongly  ^ee|,  none  of  these 
roles  of  the  merchant  marine  would  be  given 
their  full  and  proper  consl<  iratlon,  and  net 
ther  the  best  Interests  of  tUB  merchant  ma 
rlne  nor  the  nation  wouldi  be  served. 

The  merchant  marine,  \ft  believe,  would 
have  a  far  better  chance  jljor  survival  and 
growth  If  Its  affairs  were  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  Federal  agency  wnpse  sole  concern 
was  maritime.  { { 

For  this  reason,  we  strong|ly  oppose  Inclu- 
sion of  the  Maritime  Administration  In  the 
Department  of  Transportat  on  and  urge  that 
tbe  Maritime  Admlnlstrallpn  be  removed 
from  the  Department  of  Cvomerce  and  re- 
established as  an  entirely  jliidependent  and 
autonomous  agency.  And  in  this  position, 
I  might  note,  we  are  not  i  only  being  sup- 
ported by  other  AFL-CI0  transportation 
unions,  but  by  the  entlrel  AFL-CIO  which 
endorsed  the  concept  of  an  Independent 
Maritime  Administration  in  Resolution  No. 
ai7  imanlmously  adopted  i^t  the  AFL-CIO 
convention  In  San  Frand^^  In  December 
of  last  year,  and  appended  as  Exhilrit  So.  2. 

Our  reasons  for  favoring  an  Independent 
and  autonomous  Marttlmo  Administration 
are  as  foUows:  | 

1.  The  Maritime  Admlnl  itratlon  now  has 
no  Independent  power  an[^  must  compete 
with  other  programs  adnflblstered  by  the 
Department  of  Conunerce. '  Thus,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  hSS  not  been  prop- 
erly administered  and  the  inevitable  result 
has  been  the  decline  of  thje  American  mer- 
chant marine.  Putting  Mtjilad  in  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  woi4d  not  alter  this 
situation. 

2.  The  creation  of  an  Independent  agency 
to  administer  this  countrjri  maritime  laws 
would  focus  greater  attentlcki  on  our  decay- 
ing fleet,  and  the  ultimata  [objective  of  re- 
vitalizing the  Industry  and  enabling  the 
United  States  to  meet  its  foreig^n  commerce 
needs  and  defense  commitments  pursuant  to 
the  policy  set  forth  In  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936. 

3.  The  preeent  structur^ 
constitutes  an  Inconslstenq: 
organization  since,  wherects 
tlon  Act  of  1958  created  thcj 
Agency,  thus  giving  indepsfadent  status  to 
aviation,  the  promotional  activities  of  the 
merchant  marine — as  well  as  administration 
of  the  subsidy  program — were  buried  wlttiin 
the  Department  of  Commeree  by  Reorgani- 
sation Plan  No.  7  of  196i;  Also,  subsidy 
functions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
are  not  to  be  Included  in  ithe  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  but  tbe  maritime 
subsidy  functions  will  be  li^tluded. 

4.  The  Merchant  Marine  i^ct  of  1936  pro- 
vided for  a  five-man  Indeoondent  Maritime 
Commission,  to  be  appolnntf  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent with  the  consent  of  ihe  Senate.  The 
Commission  functioned  Inoependently  and 
conducted  a  smrvey  which  resulted  in  a  long- 
range  program  of  shlpbullillng  designed  to 
provide  some  500  new  ship*  over  a  ten-year 
period.  It  was  during  thfa  tUne  that  the 
"C"  type  vessel  was  deslgiifsd  for  the  car 
riage  of  cargo,  aiui  tbe  pajisenger  liner  S.S. 
America  was  built.  During  the  Commls 
don's  existence,  between  XW  and  1950,  an 
unprecented  strengthening  4f  our  merchant 
marine  took  place. 

6.  The  Maritime  Subsld^  Board  cannot 
now  funct4on  Independently  as  intended  by 
the  Act  of  1936  since  Its  decisions  are  sub 
Ject  to  review  and  veto  lit  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  An  Indepthdent  maritime 
•gency,  with  a  stronger  an4  more  Independ- 
ent Maritime  Subsidy  Board,  would  serve  to 
cure  these  Ills.  ^ 

We  are  aware,  of  course. 
ferent  bills  have  already 
nake  the  Maritime  Adm_ 
Pendent  agency,  but  while 
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tent  of  these  bills,  we  do  not  feel  that  any 
of  them  would  provide  us  with  the  type  of 
Independent  Maritime  Administration  which 
we  really  need.  This  Is  particularly  true  be- 
cause none  of  the  bills  separate  tbe  quasi - 
Judicial  subsidy  fimctlons  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  from  purely  promotional  and 
administrative  f imctlons  and  It  Is  our  strong 
feeling  that  the  Interests  of  the  maritime 
Industry  would  best  be  served  by  giving  in- 
dependence to  the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board. 

Tbe  value  of  separating  subsidy  functions 
from  other  functions  has  already  been  rec- 
ognized In  other  areas — as  In  the  case  of  the 
CAB  which  we  have  Just  cited — and  It  is  our 
strong  feeling  that  subsidy  determinations 
are  so  Important  to  the  maritime  Industry 
that  those  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  these  determinations  should  be  abso- 
lutely free  to  reach  their  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  tbe  merits  of  the  case,  without  re- 
gard to  other  considerations  and  without  the 
overriding  of  their  decisions  by  some  other 
person  who  may  be  Influenced  by  other  con- 
siderations. 

For  this  reason,  we  have  drafted  our  own 
proposed  legislation  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Independent  Federal  Maritime 
Agency,  and  a  copy  of  this  proposed  bill  Is 
appended  as  Exhibit  So.  3. 

The  manner  In  which  our  pr<^>osed  bill 
would  alter  existing  legislation  Is  shown  In 
Exhibit  So.  4. 

As  can  be  seen  from  a  study  of  these  two 
exhibits,  our  proposed  bill  would  not  only 
establish  an  Independent  and  autonomous 
Federal  Maritime  Agency,  but  within  that 
agency  the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board  would 
be  a  relatively  Independent  body  composed 
of  the  Maritime  Administrator  and  two  other 
members  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Board  would  have  complete  and  final 
authority  to  pass  upon  all  matters  related  to 
construction  and  operating  subsidies,  and 
the  affirmative  votes  of  any  two  members  of 
the  Board  would  be  sufficient  for  tbe  disposi- 
tion of  any  matter  which  comes  before  it. 
No  single  Board  member,  including  tbe  Mari- 
time Administrator,  in  other  words,  would 
have  the  power  to  override  the  decisions  of 
the  other  two  Board  members,  nor  would  any 
other  official. 

The  Maritime  Administrator  would  also  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  he  would  be 
appointed  with  due  regard  for  his  fitness  for 
the  efficient  discharge  of  the  powers  and 
duties  vested  In  and  Imposed  upon  him  by 
the  bill.  Previous  employment  by  or  previ- 
ous pecuniary  Interest  In  any  business  or 
union  associated  with  the  maritime  Indus- 
try would  not  constitute  a  bar  to  appoint- 
ment as  Administrator.  A  Deputy  Maritime 
Administrator,  appointed  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  the  classified  civil  service.  Is  also 
provided  for  by  our  bill.  The  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator would  at  no  time  sit  as  a  mem- 
ber or  acting  member  of  the  Maritime  Sub- 
sidy Board. 

Thus,  our  bill  would  solve  four  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  now  confronting  the  pres- 
ent Maritime  Administration  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce: 

1.  It  would  establish  a  c<»npletely  Inde- 
pendent and  autonomous  Federal  Maritime 
AdmlntBtration. 

2.  It  would  establish  a  strong  and  Inde- 
pendent Maritime  Subsidy  Board  within  the 
Maritime  Administration,  whose  rulings 
would  not  be  subject  to  veto  by  another 
agency  or  higher  official. 

8.  By  establishing  such  a  Maritime  Sub- 
sidy Board,  It  would  separate  within  the 
Maritime  Administration  quasl-Judlclal  sub- 
sidy matters  from  purely  administrative  and 
promotional  matters.  Yet  a  close  liaison 
between  the  two  functions  would  be  main- 
tained because  the  Maritime  Admlnisteator 
would  be  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

4.  It  would  provide  for  the  i^ipolntment  of 
a  strong  Maritime  Administrator  who  could 


devote  a  good  portion  of  his  time  to  pso- 
motlng  the  merchant  marine.  Previous  «c- 
perlenoe  in  the  iBdustry,  either  management 
or  business  experience,  would  noi  be  a  bar 
to  bis  appointment  as  Administrator,  and 
such  e^>erienoe  oo\ild  be  considered  aa  an 
asset. 

Exhibit  No.  1 
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President: 

Interior  Department. 

Alaska  Railroad. 
Commerce  Department. 
V.B.  Travel  Servloe. 

Bt.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  CoriwntlM. 
Underaeoetary  for  tWaportatiaa. 

Oteat  Lakes  PUotage. 

Msritlme  Administration. 

Bnreau  ef  Public  Roads. 

Emenency  TraDsportatioa. 
Oeneral  Servlae*  Administration. 
State  Department. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Department. 
Treasury  Department. 

Coast  Ousrd. 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
Detonsa  Department. 

MAC. 

M8T8. 

MTMT8. 

Corps  of  Engineers. 

PaOPOSKD  DKrAaTMBNT  OF  TaANSPOSTAnON 

Fiesident: 

Secretary,  UndBiaecntary. 
Staff  Offloes. 

Nattooal  Tiansportatlan  Safety  Board. 
Oeoeral  ConnaeL 
Assistant  Secretary. 
Assistant  Secretary. 
Assistant  Secretary. 
Assistant  Secretary. 
Assistant  Secretary  (or  AdminlstTatlan. 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Funalons. 
RaU  Functions. 
Highway  Functions. 
Maritime  Fnnotlons. 
Coast  Ooard  FuMttons. 
Avlatian  FuneUaas. 

ExHiBir  No.  a 
AmniirAif  Mkicbant  Maxink  and  MAamm 

Pouct:  BnoLunoN  No.  317 

(Text  of  American  Merchant  Marine  6t  Mari- 
time policy  adopted  by  AFI<-CIO  convention) 

Whereas,  The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1986 
sets  forth  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the 
United  Statee  shall  have  an  American-flag 
merchant  fleet  capable  of  carrying  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  waterbome  commerce 
and  of  serving  as  a  naval  or  military  auxiliary 
In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

Whereas,  Despite  the  Intent  of  the  1936 
Act,  our  American-flag  merchant  marine  has 
continued  to  decline  In  terms  of  the  number 
of  ships,  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  our 
cargoea  carried  by  these  vessels,  and  In  terms 
of  Job  opporttinltles  for  merchant  seamen, 
shipbuilders  and  other  workers  In  tbe  mari- 
time Industry.  As  a  result,  the  American 
merchant  marine  today  caimot  meet  the  cri- 
teria of  the  Merchant  IiSarine  Act;  It  is  not 
adequate  to  fulfill  Ita  responsibilities  as  an 
arm  of  our  national  defense,  a  factor  In  our 
economy  or  as  a  productive  symbol  of  Amer- 
Ica'a  position  of  world  leadership. 

Whereas,  This  is  being  most  strikingly 
demonstrated  In  the  current  Viet  Nam  emer- 
gency in  which,  as  a  result  of  Increased  ship- 
ping needs,  our  Government  has  turned  to 
foreign  flag  ships,  not  only  to  fulfill  its  com- 
mercial commitments,  but  to  carry  military 
cargoes  as  well. 

Whereas,  Tbe  decline  of  the  American  flag 
fleet  has  taken  place  largely  because  tlie  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agenciee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  failed  to  Implement 
the  Congressional  mandate  set  forth  In  the 
1986  Act,  and  because  budgetary  expedien- 
cies, rather  than  national  need,  have  bean 
allowed  to  dominate  maritime  programs. 

Whereas,  The  Soviet  Union  meanwhile^ 
recognizing  the  Importance  of  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine  to  Its  economic,  political  and 
strategic  objectlvee — has  been  moving  rapidly 
to  control  the  oceans  and  trade  routes  of 
the  world,  and  within  a  few  years  is  expected 
to  surpass  the  United  Statee  as  a  maritime 
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powv  In  aU  m<mh  p^tenger  UiMn,  £ratgbt- 
tn.  dry  bulk  curten  and  Unkcn. 

WharaM,  To  maet  tlila  crlala  In  UB.  mart- 
ttma,  and  to  aanm  tbat  thla  nation  will 
have  an  adequate  meiohant  marine,  the 
Prandent'a  Maritime  AdTlaory  Oommlttae— 
consisting  of  repreeentattTei  of  labor,  man- 
agement and  the  pubUo— ^laa  propoaed  a  slg- 
nlflcant  expanalon  of  our  morebant  marine. 
Meanwhile,  however,  a  ao-called  Interagency 
Maritime  Tatk  Force  report,  prepared  by  rep- 
reeentativea  of  the  same  Federal  departmenu 
and  agencies  which  have  been  largely  re- 
qxnsible  for  the  decline  oC  our  fleet  Is  being 
circulated. 

Whereas.  The  Tkak  Force  Report  outlines 
a  program  which  is  based  primarUy  on  budg- 
etary oonslderaUoos.  caUs  for  a  restricUon 
of  our  merchant  marine,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  major  eilsting  safegtiards  of  Ameri- 
can flag  shipping  and  shipbuilding.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  report  have  given  strong 
evidence  that  they  vrlll  attempt  to  have  their 
views  adopted  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
greas  as  the  new  national  maritime  program 
which  the  President  has  indicated  he  will 
announce,  probably  tome  time  early  next 
year. 

Resolved,  the  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  sup- 
port of  a  strong  VS.  flag  merchant  marine, 
citizen-owned,  citizen-manned  and  Amerl- 
ean-bullt,  adequate  to  the  needs  at  our  coun- 
try  in  peace  and  in  defense  emergencies  and, 
therefore: 

1.  Kndorsea  the  report  of  the  President's 
Maritime  Advisory  Ck>mmlttee,  calling  for  a 
stgnlflcant  eocpanslon  of  the  Amorican  flag 
merchant  fleet. 

3.  Condemns  the  report  of  the  Interagency 
Maritime  Taak  Force  as  dictated  only  by 
shortsighted  budgetary  eonalderstions  <tnd 
Inadequate  to  the  national  need. 

3.  Calls  for  a  Congreeelonal  Investigation 
to  determine  the  actual  state  of  readiness  of 
the  U.8.  naval  and  merchant  fleets. 

4.  CaUs  for  cootlnued  efforts  to  alert  Con- 
gress to  the  Soviet  marttlms  menace  "^  to 
obtain  ravitallxatton  of  the  American-flag 
flMt  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  meet  this 
threat. 

6.  Calls  upon  the  State  Department  to  re- 
evaluate its  position  and  support  legislation 
to  bar  from  V&  comznerce  foreign-flag 
▼Mwls  which  have  been  trading  with  North 
Viet  Mam. 

8.  Calls  upon  the  President  and  the  Con- 
grees  to  resist  and  reject  preesures  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  at  least  60%  of 
the  wheat  and  other  gralzu  sold  to  the  So- 
viet nations  be  carried  In  American-flag  ahlps 
and  to  assure  strict  enforcement  of  all  cargo 
preference  requirements. 

7.  Calls  upon  the  Preeldent  and  the  Con- 
gress to  reject  any  "Built  Abroad"  philosophy 
regarding  the  building  of  Amertcan-flag  mer- 
chant vessels  and  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
regulations  designed  to  safeguard  American- 
flag,  Amerloan-bullt  shipping. 

6.  Supports  a  naval  construction  program 
In  n.S.  shipyards  to  assure  our  continued 
superiority  sf  the  world's  i»^|t>g  naval 
power. 

B.  CaUs  for  legislation  to  extend  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  NLRB  to  cover  the  crews  of 
runaway-flag  vessels  in  American  commerce. 

10.  Calls  for  continued  efforts  to  alert  Con- 
gress and  the  pubUc  to  the  need  for  pro- 
tecting the  passengers  and  crews  from  hax- 
ardo\u  oondlttona  such  as  existed  on  the 
Ul-fated  Yarm€nith  Caatle  and  calls  on  Con- 
graaa  to  enact  pending  leglsUtton  to  reserve 
orulae  operattons  out  at  XJA  ports  to  Ameri- 
«ua-fUg  veaaals.  unleas  unavaUable,  and  to 
regulate  any  partioipatton  ct  foreign-flag 
Taaasla  In  these  trades  by  requiring  them  to 
comply  with  t7J3.  safety  standards. 

11.  Calls  upon  Con^vss  and  the  appro- 
priate Federal  departments  and  agencies  to 
enact  and  implement  such  measures  as  will 
restore  the  domestic  merchant  fleet,  includ- 
ing thoee  vessels  in  the  coastwise  and  Inter- 


ooastal  trades,  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  on 

OUT  rivers  and  Inland  waterways  and  re- 
affirm our  oppoeitlon  to  any  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  int>tectlon  afforded  to  domestic 
idilpping  by  the  Jones  Act. 

la.  Supports  legislation  presently  pending 
in  Congrees  to  protect  our  flshlng  Industry, 
by  extending  our  preeent  territorial  limits 
from  the  present  three  miles  to  twelve  mllee. 

13.  Urges  the  Government  to  exert  lu  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  early  ratlflcation  by 
such  nations  as  are  neceesary  to  put  into 
full  force  and  effect  the  Convention  on  Fish- 
ing and  Conserving  the  Living  Resources  of 
the  High  Seas,  as  adc^ted  by  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea, 
held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Febniary  4,  to 
April  37,  1968. 

14.  CaUs  for  introduction  in  Congrees  of 
legislation  to  Increase  UJ8.  carriage  of  our 
waterbome  foreign  commerce  to  the  level 
called  for  by  the  Maritime  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  support  the  building  in  U.S. 
yards  of  an  adequate  nimiber  of  vessels  to 
achieve  this  purpose. 

15.  Affirms  our  opposition  to  runaway  flag 
operations  and  calls  for  the  complete  scrap- 
ping of  the  so-called  "effective  control"  con- 
cept, and  any  policies  placing  reliance  on 
foreign  flag  ships  for  the  vessel  strength 
essential  to  I7.S.  defense  and  economic  re- 
quirements. 

16.  Supports  moves  to  re-establish  the 
Maritime  Administration  as  an  independent 
agency,  outside  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  to  centralise  the  administration 
of  the  cargo  preference  laws  in  the  Maritime 
Administration. 

17.  Supports  members  of  Congress  who 
favor  a  stronger  merchant  marine  and  caUs 
upon  the  Committee  on  Political  Education 
of  the  AFL-CIO  to  cooperate  In  this  en- 
deavor by  Including  votes  on  maritime  Issues 
in  their  standards  for  determining  support 

*or  opposition  to  Congressional  candidates, 
and  to  urge  the  cooperation  cf  local,  central, 
and  state  bodies,  as  well  as  the  various  AFL- 
CIO  departments,  in  order  to  achieve  this 
objective. 


No.  8 

A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,   1938,  to  create  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administration,  Maritime  Sub- 
sidy Board,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Federal  Maritime 
Act  of  1966". 

Sxc.  a.  Section  301  of  title  n  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sxc.  301.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Administration,  hereafter  in  this  chap- 
ter referred  to  as  the  'Administration',  which 
shall  be  an  Independent  agency  not  under 
any  other  department,  agency,  or  Instrimien- 
taUty  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  under  the  authority  of  the  head 
of  any  such  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality. 

(b)  (1)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Administration  a  Federal  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  compen- 
saUon  at  the  rate  of  $38,600  per  annum.  The 
Administrator  shaU  be  responsible  for  the 
exercise  of  all  powers  and  the  discharge  of 
all  duties  of  the  Agency,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception deecribed  in  Section  (3)  of  this  Act. 
In  the  exercise  of  his  duties  and  the  dis- 
charge of  his  reqwnsibilities  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  not  submit  his  decisions  for  the 
approval  of.  nor  be  bound  by  the  decisions  or 
recommendations  by  any  committee,  board 
or  other  organloatton  created  by  ExacuUve 
order. 


(3)  The  Administrator  shall  be  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  appointed 
with  due  regard  for  his  fltnees  for  the  effi- 
cient discharge  of  the  powers  and^utles 
vested  In  and  Imposed  upon  him  by  thli 
chapter.  Previous  employment  by  or  pre- 
vious pecuniary  Interest  in  any  business  or 
union  associated  with  the  ma^tlme  Industry 
shall  not  constitute  a  bar  to  appointment  u 
Administrator. 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Administration — 

"  ( 1 )  all  fimctions  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce conferred  upon  him  by  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  21  of  1950  and  conflrmed  as 
being  vested  in  him  by  section  20a(a)  of 
Raorganisatlon  Plan  Numbered  7  of  1961. 

"(3)  all  funcUons  of  the  Secretary  of 
Conmierce  transferred  to  him  by  section  302 
(b)  of  Reorganization  Plan  Nmnbered  7  of 
1961,  except  as  hereunder  provided. 

(3)  There  shaU  be  in  the  Administration 
a  Deputy  Maritime  Administrator,  who  shall 
be  ^pointed  by  the  Administrator  under  the 
classifled  civil  service  and  who  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe. The  Deputy  Maritime  Administrator 
shall  be  Acting  Maritime  Administrator  dur- 
ing the  absence  or  tilsablllty  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. Such  Deputy  Administrator  shall  at 
no  time  sit  as  a  member  or  acting  member 
of  the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  the 
Maritime  Subsidy  Board,  referred  to  In  this 
chapter  as  the  Bocu'd.  The  Board  shall 
have  complete  and  final  authority  to  pass 
upon  all  matters  related  to  construction 
differential  and  operating  differential  sub- 

(b)  There  are  hereby  taransferred  to  ti» 
Board — 

"(1)  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  at 
Commerce  transferred  to  him  under  section 
105  (1)  (3)  (3)  (4)  (6)  by  ReorganlzaUon  Plan 
Numbered  21  of  1960  and  confirmed  as  being 
veeted  in  him  by  section  203(b)  of  Reorga- 
nisation Plan  Numbered  7  of  1961. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of:  (1) 
the  Federal  Maritime  Administrator,  who 
shall  serve  as  chairman;  (2)  two  members 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  who  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  628.000  per  annum.  Of  the  members 
appointed  under  (2),  one  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  expiring  on  June  30,  1970,  and 
one  for  a  term  expiring  on  June  30,  1971. 
Their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  five  years  except  that  any  person  chosen 
to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  of  tbe 
Board  whom  he  succeeds. 

(d)  A  vacancy  in  the  Board,  so  long  as 
there  shall  be  two  members  in  office,  shall 
not  Impair  the  power  of  the  Board  to  execute 
its  functions.  Any  two  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  shall  coDstitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Board 
and  affirmative  votes  of  any  two  memben 
of  the  Board  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  dis- 
position of  any  matter  which  may  come  be- 
fore the  Board. 

Sic.  4.  So  much  of  the  personnel,  prop- 
arty,  records,  and  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations,  allocations,  and  other  fimdi 
employed,  used,  held,  available,  or  to  be 
made  available,  in  connection  with  the  func- 
ttoms  transferred  to  the  Federal  Maritime 
Administration  and  Maritime  Subsidy  Board 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  determines  nee- 
eaaary,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administration  and  BfariUme  Sub- 
sidy Board. 

SBC.  6.  Sections  201,  203,  and  204  of  part 
n  of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  21  of 
1950,  and  part  n  and  section  303(c)  of  »•- 
organization  Plan  Niunbere^  7  of  1961,  are 
hereby  superseded  by  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act. 
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I  et  or  any  of  the 

tlks    Act   shall    be 

I'wiMnl  Maritime 


ConmOsaton  established  by  part  X  oT  Baor- 
ganisatlon  Plan  Numbarad  7  of  l»ei,  or  (a) 
any  of  the  funetlona  of  such  eammiasU»i. 


Sac.  T.  This  Act,  and  tbe  unendmants 
made  by  this  Act  abaU  taka  effect  aUI^  dnjft 
after  enactment.  1 


T  No.  4 
CoioUkisok  or  Pboposzd  awd  Pixskht  LnnsLSTioif:  Rx  eraTus  of  MAxtmac  ABimnsnu'noir 

PBZSXNT  LKOIBLaTIDH 


.  Bnx  noposxo  BT  mnoNB 
1.  Federal  Maritime  Administration 

A.  Autonomous  agency  (f  M  ic.  3  (a) ) 

B.  Not  under  outside  Jvai  i  Uctlon  (Sec.  3(a) ) 
3.  Federal  Maritime  Adm  iistrator 

A.  Head  of  Federal  Marldme  Administration  (See.  a(b)(l)) 

B.  Appointed  by  Presidei  1 ,  by  and  with  advice  and  consent  at  tba 
Senate 

C.  Salary— $38,500  per  an  lum  (Sec.a(b)(l)) 

D.  Responsible  for  exerclat  of  all  powers  (Sec.  a(b)(l))  and  dis- 
charge of  all  duties  of  th»  Administration  exc^>t  those  conferred 
on  the  Maritime  Subsidy  Bo ard  (Sec.  2(b)  (1) ) 

E.  Final  Judgment — ^not  boimd  by  the  decisions  or  recommenda- 
tions of  any  other  group.     (Sec.  2(b)(1)) 

F.  U.S.  citizen  (Sec.  2(3) ){ , 

O.  Previous  employment  ^7  or  pecuniary  interest  in  the  maritime 
Industry  shall  not  bar  appointment  (Sec.  3(3) ) 

3.  Functions  of  the  FJH.  Jikministrator 

A.  All  functions  of  the  Itarltlme  Administration  now  under  the 
Department  of  Commerce  spe  transferred  to  the  FJ4.  Administrator, 
l.e.,  making  reports  and  filing  accounts,  tnavtng  recommendations 
to  Congress  (Sec.  2(c)(1))    ' 

B.  Maritime  Administrator  will  have  tdtlmate  authority  over  all 
administrative  functions  Misted  to  the  assembling  of  facts  and 
statistics  neceesary  to  enable  the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board  to  con- 
sider and  act  upon  appliptttions  for  ocmstructlon  and  operating 
differential  subsidy  (Sec.  2(i)  (2) ) 

4.  Deputy  Maritime  AdmMstrator 

A.  Appointed  by  the  Administrator  under  the  classifled  dvll 
service  (Sec.  2(3)) 

B.  Performs  duties  i»«edrkbed  by  the  Administrator  (Sec.  2(8)) 

C.  Acting  Administrator  during  absence  or  disability  oC  Admin- 
istrator (Sec.  2(3))  J 

D.  May  at  no  time  ait  as 


Subsidy  Board  (Sec.  3(3) ) 


if  I 


6.  Maritime  Subsidy  Boa 
A.  Final  authority  to  aii 
differential  subsidy  appllcat  If 


member  or  acting  mranbar  of  Marltlma 


on  all  construction  and  operational 
>ns  (Sec.  8(a)) 


1.  Admiinlsters  all  phased  of  subsidy  program  now  under  control 
of  Secretary  of  Commerce  (Sac.  3(b)(1)) 

B.  Three  member  board 

1.  FM.  Admlnistrator-Ct|41rman.  Two  other  members  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  ^vlce  and  consent  of  Senate  (Sec.  3(c)) 

a.  One'haember  with  temi  (expiring  Jtme  SO,  1970;  second  member^ 
term  expiring  June  30, 1071  tfiec.  8(c) ) 

b.  Thereafter  appolntmei^  ahall  be  made  for  a  five  (S)  year 
term.  Vacancies  wUl  be  lUlk  il  oiUy  for  the  length  at  unexi^ed  term. 
(8ec.S(c)&(d)) 

a.  Two  members  needed  tft  quonmi  (Sac.  8  (d) ) 

3.  Salary— $28,000  per  anUtai  (Sec.  8(c) ) 

4.  Concxirring  votes  of  two  members  shall  be  sufficient  for  disposi- 
tion of  any  matter  which  iaay  come  before  the  Board  (Sec.  8(d) ) 

6.  Federal  Maritime  AdmiMstration 

A.  Ultimate  control  over  i  t^nds  allocated  (or  Its  operationa  (Sac.  4) 


The  20th  Annirerauy  o 
ofltaJj 


EXTENSION  OP 
ov 

HON.  PAUL  H. 


1.  MoriUme  Administration 

A.  Agency  within  the  Department  at  Oommerca  (1960  Saorganl- 
zaUon  Plan  #21,  Part  n.  sec.  201.) 

B.  Under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Dept.  of  Commerce  (#31,  Sac.  301) 
3.  Maritime  Administrator 

A.  Head  of  the  MartUma  Administration  (1961  Raorganlzattan 
Plan  #7,  Part  n.  Sec.  301) 

B.  Same  (#7.  Sac.  301) 

C.  Salary— $36,000  p«  annum  (6  U.8.0 A.  a211(e)  (89)) 

D.  Perform  thoaa  dutiea  praacrlbad  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerea 
(#7,  sac.  301)  ^_^^^ 

E.  Final  Judgment  vested  In  Saorattty  of  Oommeiee  (#7,  Sao.  303) 

F.  No  citizenship  provision 

G.  Previous  pactinlary  interest  in,  or  official  relationahlp  with 
water  carrier,  shlpbxiilder,  contractor,  or  other  firm,  ffyyiati'^n.  or 
corporation  with  whom  the  Marlttma  AdmlalBtntlo&  may  taava  bail- 
ness  relaUoru  bar  ^polntment  (46  VB.CJL  llli(b)) 

a.  Functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
A.  Same  (#7,  Sec.  303(a) ) 


B.  Same  (#7,  Sec.  303(b) ) 


4.  Deputy  Maritime  Administrator 

A.  Appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Oommwca,  after  oonaultatldn 
with  the  Maritime  Administrator,  tmder  the  elaaalfled  dvil  aarvloa 

(#31,  Sec.  203) 

B.  Same  (#31,  Sac.  303) 

C.  Same  (#31,  Sec.  308) 

D.  Permanent  mambar  of  the  MartUma  Subsidy  Board  (UJB.  Oept. 
of  Coounerca,  D.0. 117,  Sao.  3(.03) .  April  0, 1063) 

5.  Maritime  Subsidy  Board 

A.  Final  decUlon  and  review  of  Marttlme  Subsidy  Board's  actions 
vested  in  Undersecretary  of  Commerce  for  Transportation  (D.O. 
117,  Amendment  3,  Sec.  7,  Nov.  6, 1966) 

1.  Administers  all  phases  of  subsidy  program  subject  to  aboya  ■ 
does  not  have  final  decision  (D.O.  117, 8ae.  4) 

B.  Three  member  board 

1.  liCaritime  Administrator-Chairman,  Deputy  Administrator  and 
General  Counsel  (D.O.  117,  Amendment  1,  Sec.  3(.03),  June  36,  1063) 

a.  No  provision  for  length  cf  term 

I'J 

b.  Vacancy,  absence  or  disability  of  member  filled  by  Comptrollar, 
aa  acting  member  (D.O.  117,  Amendment  1,  Sec.  3  (.02)) 

3.  Same. 

8.  Salary — ^not  speclfled — have  GjB.  civil  aervlce  rating! 

4.  Same  (D.O.  117,  Sec.  3(.02)  ) 

6.  Martttme  Administration 

A.  Ultimate  control  over  funds  vested  In  Sec.  of  Commerce,  who 
may  transfer  such  fxmds  to  the  Dept.  of  Commerce  (#7.  Sac.  803(c) ) 


die  RepobBc 


F]!MARKS 

ibuGLAS 


OP  nxnfon 
W  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  DNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  2i.  1966 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  Resident,  this 

June  2  will  mark  the  2^\h  anniversary 

CXn 738— Part  9 


of  the  founding  of  the  Republic  of  Italy. 
We  In  this  country  commend  20  years 
of  democratic  government  in  Italy,  and 
are  heartened  by  the  Italian  example. 
At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Italy  was  a 
broken  land.  Fascism  had  drained  the 
country  and  children  walked  the  streets 
hungry.  Political  discord  was  rampant 
and  remnants  of  the  Fascist  right  and 
Communist  left  threatened  to  destroy 
the  new  government.  But,  somehow,  out 
of  the  chaos  and  despair  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Italian  people  emerged.    Respon- 


sible leaders  came  to  the  fore,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  United  States,  they  be- 
gan building  a  free  and  prosperous  Italy. 
Today  Italy  Is  In  the  forefront  of  the 
artistic  and  industrial  surge  of  the  20tti 
century.  The  movies  of  Italy  comjde- 
ment  the  paintings  of  the  old  masters 
and  together  they  enrich  the  spirit  of  the 
entire  world.  The  names  Flat  and  Oli- 
vetti rank  with  those  of  Ford  and  IBM 
as  being  the  leaders  of  the  International 
business  community.  Italian  goods  are 
In  demand  everywhere  because  of  their 
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fine  norfcmanahlp,  and  the  proflto  from 
this  floorWilne  economy  have  been  used 
to  rebuild  a  war-torn  Italy. 

America  owes  a  great  debt  to  those 
of  Italian  descent  In  this  country,  for 
they  hare  contributed  much  to  our  so- 
cle^. Italian-Americans  are  prominent 
in  every  i>hase  of  American  life  and  they 
have  willingly  fought  and  died  to  pro- 
tect this  ooontry.  We  all  share  in  the 
pride  that  the  ItajUan-Americans  have 
for  their  homeland.  And  we  recognize 
where  long  ago  a  man  was  proud  to  say. 
"I  am  a  Roman."  today  men  are  eqxudly 
proud  to  say.  "I  am  an  Italian." 


Naead  TaOejr  Writes  a  Gea  of  a  CUUrea's 
iMk  M  SeU  CoBscrraliaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REICARKS 


or 


HON  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 


jfii 


-  or 
Of  TEOt  8SMATK  OF  THI  UMITKD  8TATBS 

Thuriiay.  May  26. 1$66 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  poet  said  the  child  is  father  of  the 
man.  and  in  no  instance  Is  this  borne  out 
more  meaningfully  than  in  the  attitude 
of  the  cltlaen  toward  preservation  and 
enrichment  of  the  natural  environment. 

That  Is  why  I  am  particularly  proud 
to  reeommend  a  little  gem  of  a  book 
written  by  a  Texas  la^  who  has  served 
her  State  and  the  Nation  well  for  many 
years  as  a  staff  member  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  of  the  UJ8.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mrs.  Naomi  Taney's  recently  published 
"To  Save  the  SoU"  was  written  for  chil- 
dren so  that  they  might  better  under- 
stand about  the  land  and  waters  of 
America,  the  disasters  suffered  when  the 
land  was  m-used,  and  what  has  been 
done  through  the  efforts  of  wise  conser- 
vationists to  restore  and  develop  our  ir- 
replaceable soil  and  water  resources  for 
the  lasting  benefit  of  the  American 
people. 

I  think  adults  will  gain  a  lot  of  useful 
knowledge  from  this  book.  too.  Mrs.Tal- 
ley  is  a  fonner  achocdteacher  In  Texas 
who  turned  to  Government  serriee  in  a 
field  that  has  required  exceptional  in- 
sight, dedication,  and  determination  to 
get  established  conservation  i»tietioee 
that  have  made  the  land  bloom  aeain 
where  it  had  been  laid  waste,  and  that 
have  further  enhanced  the  value  of  Uie 
countryside  as  a  refuge  for  our  rapidly 
growing  urtMm  population. 

It  iB  essential.  I  believe,  for  the  young 
American  to  understand  how  the  land 
And  waters  of  his  country  have  been  ex- 
ploited since  the  earliest  settlements,  and 
the  efforts  whkh  have  been  made  to  ad- 
,vance  soil  and  water  conservation  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Washington  and  JeffexsMi. 
Be  should  understand  why  there  was  a 
Ikut  Bowl  la  the  thirties,  why  today 
onoe-mMtitUng  streams  no  longer  flow 
dear,  why  some  of  the  land  he  sees  in  the 
city  m*  on  drives  throog h  the  countryside 


is  eroded  and  ugly.  He  should  under- 
stand that  this  damage  to  the  land  and 
waters  of  America  can  and  must  be  pre- 
vented, and  that  it  must  be  repaired 
where  It  occurs. 

The  young  American  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  pioneers  in  soil  and  water 
conservation  as  heroes  he  can  look  up 
to  and  emulate.  Mrs.  Talley's  book  will 
introduce  these  pathfinders  to  many  a 
child  and  youth.  Conservationists  like 
Hugh  Hammond  Bennett,  and  many 
others,  are  men  in  whose  footsteps  the 
yoiuig  American  can  readily  follow,  for 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources  is 
a  continuing  reqxxnsibility  of  every  dti- 
sen.  The  child  who  understands  this 
responsibility  will  assume  it  throughout 
his  adult  life.  I  believe  we  can  be  quite 
certain  of  that. 

"To  Save  the  Soil"  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  on  soil  and  water 
oonservatitm  because  it  reaches  o\it  to 
the  young  American  who  in  the  years 
Just  ahead  must  help  decide  the  destiny 
Of  his  land  and  its  waterways  for  those 
who  will  follow  him. 


Soil  StswvdsUp 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  Konw  OttouMA 
m  TBI  HOUSK  OP  REPRKSENTATIVSS 

Thuraday.  May  26. 1966 

•hir.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  salute  the  Nation's  con- 
8ervati<mlsts,  who  have  Just  completed 
tiie  observance  of  National  Soil  Steward- 
ship Week.  These  are  the  people  who 
are  consecrated  to  the  protection  and  Im- 
provement of  our  most  vital  resource,  the 
sou. 

The  Ublted  States  is  the  best  fed  na- 
Uon  on  earth. 

We  shall  soon  asstune  leadership  in  a 
world  war  on  hunger. 

Tills  would  not  be  possible  had  not  our 
farmers  long  ago  accepted  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  as  their  re- 
sponsibility and  trust.  They  have  pro- 
tected and  they  have  Improved  these  re- 
sources. Now  this  country  eats  well  and 
we  have  food  to  share  with  hungry  peo- 
ple in  other  nations. 

I  commend  the  churches  and  the  com- 
munities that  have  participated  in  Na- 
tional Son  Stewardship  Week,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tiOQ  Districts  which  has  led  this  observ- 
ance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  era  of  great  na- 
tional concern  for  the  conservation  i^ 
beautifloatlon  of  our  soil,  water  and 
woodland  resources,  the  people  of  rural 
America  generally  and  traditionally  are 
responding  with  great  mthusiasm. 

It  is  particularly  satisfying  to  me  that 
North  Carolina  is  typical.  In  the  great 
home  State  of  the  late  Hugh  Hammond 
Bennett,  recognized  widely  as  the  father 
of  Boa  conservation,  soil  and  water  con- 


servation work  is  moving  forward  Im- 
pressively. 

And  the  pride  of  Hugh  Bennett,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  continues 
after  30  years  to  lead  this  movement,  ever 
extending  its  record  of  technical  assist- 
ance. 

In  addition  to  significant  progress  in 
conservation  districts  and  small  water- 
shed projects  there  are  other  activities 
in  my  own  congreasicmal  district  that 
merit  commendation. 

For  example,  it  was  through  the  im- 
petus provided  by  the  Wake  County  Soil 
Conservation  District  that  the  present 
statewide  effort  got  underway  to  get  util- 
ity rights-of-way  seeded  for  erosion  con- 
trol and  to  provide  better  wildlife  food 
and  habitat. 

The  Nash  County  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation District,  in  addition  to  joining 
the  utility  right-of-way  project,  has 
imdertaken  a  number  of  other  ac^vlttes 
to  stimulate  local  residents  In  the  con- 
servation effort,  including^  the  selection 
of  an  outstanding  conservation  farmer 
each  year  and  holding  poster  and  other 
contests  in  the  schools. 

These  efforts  are  examples  of  the  en- 
during results  our  people  achieve  through 
imagination,  local  initiative,  and  cooper- 
ation. 

The  feasibility  of  these  sound,  supple- 
mental local  approaches  to  a  universal 
problem  is  gratifying.  In  this  case,  it  is 
especially  fitting  that  this  is  so  in  the 
State  that  gave  us  Hugh  Bennett  and  the 
first  soil  conservation  district  in  the 
world. 


GI  BOl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBB 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday,  May  26. 1966 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  veterans 
educational  assistance  program  to  pro- 
vide for  limip-sum  payments  to  certain 
veterans  who  obtained  their  education 
before  June  1,  1966. 

I  have  long  been  Interested  in  the 
enactment  of  a  program  of  education  and 
training  for  the  so-called  cold  war  vet- 
eran. In  fact,  even  before  January  31, 
1965,  the  effective  date  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  order  terminating  eligi- 
bility for  the  Korean  GI  bill.  I  Intro- 
duced HJR.  2962  in  the  84th  Congress. 
This  was  the  first  cold  war  GI  bill  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  R^resentatives. 
It  provided  for  a  program  of  education 
and  training  for  veterans  of  service  after 
February  1.  1955.  This  measure,  of 
course,  did  not  become  pul^c  law.  It 
did.  however,  became  the  prototype  for 
hundreds  of  bills  on  this  subject  in  the 
years  thereafter. 

With  the  escalation  of  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  and  the  involvement  of  n.S. 
troops,  the  subject  of  educational  bene- 
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fits  for  veterans  became  imore  popular. 

Scores  of  bills  were  inthoduced  in  the 

89th  Congress.    I  was  n^j  exception  and 

again  introduced  a  bill 

HR.  11862.    Now.  the  pt 

the  two  previous  GI  blllsJl 

War  n  and  the  Korean  G I 

the  returning  veteran  reqi 

ment  assistance  in 

tion  to  civil  law. 
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this  subject, 
losophy  behind 
)th  the  World 
:  bills,  was  that 
red  readjust- 
mal4ng  the  transi- 
My  bill,  therefore. 


ted  eligibll- 
ho  had  served 
1955. 
od  since  Jan- 


would  have  provided  edudational  benefits 
for  those  serving  after  Fearuary  28, 1961. 
which  according  to  Depanment  of  De- 
fense spokesmen,  was  th^j  date  our  mis- 
sion in  Vietnam  l>ecamel  combat  rather 
than  advisory.  |  j 

Had  this  date  been  sel^^  in  the  bill 
which  eventually  became  law,  there 
would  have  been  no  inejilulties  created. 
The  new  law,  however, 
ity  for  education  tu  those 
6  months  since  January 

During  the  11-year 
uary  31,  1955.  thousands  of  young  men 
were  released  from  mllltttry  service  and 
then  obtained  a  college  education 
through  borrowing  money^and  working 
at  odd  Jobs.  Wliy  did  thoy  not  wait  for 
a  grateful  Government  ito  bestow  its 
largess  upon  them?  Ther  did  not,  be- 
cause they  were  informed!  that  they  had 
not  served  in  a  war  and  therefore,  no 
01  educational  benefits  f/tould  be  avail- 
able to  them. 

These  young  men,  opponents  of  my 
bill  will  tell  us,  can  go  to  gk-aduate  school 
with  the  eligibility  they  I  have  earned. 
This  Is  true  if  they  can  get  into  graduate 
schools  that  are  already  overcrowded 
with  students  who  wou^  rather  carry 
text  books  than  an  M-1  rl|9e. 

Most  of  these  young  men.  however, 
cannot  even  think  of  g:>^uate  school. 
They  are  too  busy  eamint  {enough  money 
to  repay  the  national  del  inse  education 
loans  or  other  money  biirowed  to  pay 
lor  their  education.  J 

While  those  who  have  waited  for  the 
QI  bill  to  obtain  their  e<ii|cation  are  re- 
ceiving from  $100  to  $150  monthly  from 
the  Federal  Government,  jljhose  who  have 
ah-eady  attained  their  edtif  ational  objec- 
tive are  making  month!:  n  pajrments  on 
national  defense  education  loan. 

I  have  received  scores  bf  letters,  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  fonner  stervlcemen  who 
had  the  Initiative  to  obta  n  an  education 
and  now  are  saddled  w:oh  a  large  in- 
debtedness as  they  embifk  upon  their 
careers.  The  bill  I  am  irttroducing  will 
correct  this  inequity  by  authorizing  a 
lump-simi  pasrment  for  education  pur- 
wed  by  a  veteran  after  1  is  release  from 
military  service  in  an  air^ount  equal  to 
the  allowance  to  which  he  would  have 
been  entitled  for  education  pursued  after 
June  1,  1966.  f  I 

The  text  of  the  Wll  pluW  a  representa- 
tive number  of  the  letters!!  have  received 
on  this  important  matter  I  follow: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Teteifi^s'  educational 

Mslstance    program    In    title    88    of    the 

United  States  Code  to  provide  for  payments 

to  ceruin    veterans   whd  o] 

education  before  June  1, 1  )e6 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sem  lie 
««preaentatlt>e»    of    the    vWted 
4mer<oa  in  Congresi 


asset)  ihled, 


obtained   their 


and  Bouse  of 
States  of 
That  (a) 


obiter  84  of  UUe  88.  United  Statas  Code,  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  Vbertat  the 
foUowlng  new  section: 

"Sec.  1687.  Payments  with  reqiect  to  edu- 
cation previously  obtained. 

"(a)  The  Administrator  aball.  upon  ap- 
plication made  to  him  on  or  before  the 
180th  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  by  any  eligible  veterans  who  pursued 
a  program  of  education  in  an  educational  In- 
stitution after  his  discharge  or  release  traai 
any  period  of  active  duty  by  reason  of  which 
such  veteran  Is  an  eligible  veteran  for  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  and  before  June  1.  lOSS, 
pay  to  such  eligible  veteran  In  a  lump  sum 
an  amoimt  equal  to  the  educational  assist- 
ance aUowances  to  which  such  veteran  wotdd 
have  been  entitled  under  this  chapter  If  such 
program  of  education  had  been  pursued 
under  the  provisions  of  thu  chapter. 

"(b)  Any  application  for  a  payment  under 
this  section  shall  be  in  such  form  and  con- 
tain such  informatlcm  as  the  Administrator 
may  prescribe. 

"(c)  The  period  of  entitlement  of  any 
veteran  to  an  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance under  the  other  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  reduced  by  a  period  equal  to  any 
period  with  respect  to  which  payments  are 
made  under  this  section." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  34  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"1687.  Payments  with  respect  to  education 
previously  obtained." 

AxBOK.  Ohio, 
itprU  19, 1966. 
Hon.  William  H.  ATsas, 
Oongretaman,  Ohio  14th  Dietriet. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Room  2367, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Sia:  Being  a  veteran  of  the  Navy  I 
read  with  great  interest  the  article  in  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  by  Robert  H.  Feld- 
Icamp  ooncemtng  your  proposal  for  an 
amendment  to  the  recently  enacted  OJ.  Bill. 
Tou  are  to  be  commended  for  your  concern 
for  the  "forgotten"  veterans. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  Information  con- 
cerning my  military  and  college  life: 

Name :  William  T.  Leask. 

Date  of  birth:  10/19/38. 

Military  service:  U.S.  Navy;  Induction 
date,  9/12/66:  separation  date,  10/20/60;  dis- 
charge date,  9/11/62. 

College:  The  University  of  Akron;  dates. 
9/60  to  9/66;  degree;  BSEB  (Electrical  Engi- 
neering) . 

Loans: 

New  York  mgher  Education  Assistance 

Corp $950 

National  Defense  Student  Loans 2,008 

Personal     Loans 800 


Total... 8.358 

I  estimate  that  I  earned  80%  of  my  col- 
lege expenses  through  part-time  and  co- 
operative program  Jobs. 

The  O.I.  Bill  as  it  presently  stands  Is  dis- 
criminating against  veterans  who  had  the 
initiative  to  make  it  through  college  on  their 
own  resources.  I  sincerely  hope  your  pro- 
posal for  an  amendment  to  the  Ql.  Bill  will 
be  favorably  received. 

Respectfully  yours, 

WlLUAM  T.  LXASX. 

AXBON,  Ohio, 
April  30. 1996. 
Representative  Araxs, 

Room  2367,  Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

D*AM  Sn:  Below  Is  the  Information  con- 
cerning my  Military  Service  and  collegs,  if 


any  more  details  are  needsd  please  let  me 
Imow. 

Name:  Jerry  Lee  Hatcbett. 

Induction,  29  October  1966;  discharge,  16 
Septonber  1960;  U.SAJ'.  16666370. 

CoUege  att.,  dates,  money  bof  rowed 
McMurray  Oidlsge,  part  time,  summer 

of  69  and  80 

Brlgham  Toung  U..  Sspt.  lB60-aui>« 

1061 $600 ' 

Purdue  extension  night  setaod.  Bmpt. 

1061-^June  1968 

Purdue    U..    Sept.     1968-^Qg.    1065, 

BSEE i 83.600 


Total 88,100 

We  still  owe  around  83.100J)0. 
Sincerely. 

JksBT  L.  HaicRnr. 

BlOOIOIBLD  HXLU.  MICH., 

April  20. 1999. 

DcAX  Snt:  I  have  recently  read  a  artlels 
In  the  Akron  Beacon  Joiimal  concerning 
your  interest  In  payment  for  those  service- 
men who  financed  their  own  college  expenses. 

I  served  with  the  U.S.  Army  from  Jan. 
1958  through  March  1062.  a  period  of  mors 
than  36  months.  After  my  service  obliga- 
tion was  complete,  I  returned  to  college  for 
38  months  and  received  a  B.A.  degree. 

Currently  I  am,  an  accountant  trainee 
with  General  Motors  Truck  and  Coach  m 
Pontlac,  Mich. 

During  my  college  career  I  Ineunred  debt 
of  more  than  $3,600. 

Any  services  you  could  render  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

DoMAUi  7.  Ham. 

R.  C.  CsicaToir.  D.C..  D.M.. 
Cuyahoga  FaUs,  Ohio.  Aprtt  17,  1999. 
Hon.  William  H.  ArapB. 
Room  2367,  Raybum  House  Office  Buiiding, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DxAR  Mk.  Atrss;  Pursuant  to  the  Alcron 
Beacon  Journal,  April  15, 1966, 1  am  forward- 
ing the  necessary  information  you  wish: 
Date  at  my  induction:  June  2,  1942. 
Date  of  my  discharge:  January  17,  1046. 
Logan  CoUege:  February  1064.  Mareh  1067, 
graduated  with  degree,  86  months. 

Great  Lakes  CoUege:  September  1960,  June 

1961,  received  poet  graduate  degree,  9  months. 

Loan:  $6,500.00;  Balance  $8,600.00  for  cur- 

rlciUa    fees,    textbooks,    instruments,    cOoe 

equipment. 

Sincerely   yours, 

ROBXST  C.  CUCHTOir. 

Enclosure :  Copy  of  discharge.  , 

HoifomABLB  DmcRAaoE — ^P-603-8 

I.  Name.  Crlcbton,  Robert  C. 

3.  Army  serial  No.  15  102  708. 
8.  Orade,  Cpl. 

4.  Arm  or  service,  MD. 
6.  Comp>onent,  AITS. 

6.  Organization,  Med  Det  38tb  Cav. 

7.  Date  of  separation,  21  Jan.  46. 

8.  Place  of  separation.  Unit  B  Sep  Otr  48 
lOMRPa. 

9.  Permanent  address  for  mailing  pmpoees. 
2534  Front  St..  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

10.  Date  of  birth,  37  Feb.  30. 

II.  Place  of  birth,  Akron,  Ohio. 

13.  Color  eyes,  hazel. 

14.  Color  hair,  brown. 
16.  Height,  6,  7. 

16.  Weight,  153  pounds. 

17.  Number  dependents.  1. 

18.  Baoe,  white. 

19.  Marital  statiis,  married. 
30.  US.  citizen,  yes. 

21.  Civilian  occupation  and  number,  \ 
1. 6-78.671. 
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MXUTAST    RISTOmT 


33.  D«te  at  Induction,  3  June  43. 

34.  Dftt*  of  entry  Into  sctlTe  Mtrloe,  3  June 
43. 

35.  Place  at  entry  Into  service.  Fort  Har> 
rlaon,  Ind. 

Selective  tervice  data 
38.  Reglatered,  yes. 
38.  County  knd  State,  Summit,  Ohio. 

80.  Bfllltary  occupational  qMcUlty  and 
number.  Medical  NCO,  878. 

81.  lOlltary  qualifications  and  date  (i.e.. 
Infantry,  aylatlon,  and  marksmanship 
badges,  etc.).  Ml  Rifle,  88.  08  Rifle.  MKM, 
Carbine  MKBC 

83.  Battles  and  campaigns,  OO  33  &  40 
WD/4S,  NcMinandy,  No.  France,  Rhlneland, 
Ardennes,  Central  Europe. 

S3.  Decorations  and  citations,  Oood  Con- 
duct Med,  American  Thr  Ser  Med,  KAMK  Tbr 
8er  Med  w/S  Bronae  Stars  and  1  Bronxe 
Arrowhead,  Victory  Med. 

84.  Wounds  received  in  action,  none. 

86.  Latest  isunimlzatlon  dates:  Smallpox 
18  Dec.  46;  typhoid,  14  Dec.  48:  tetanus, 
36  May  43:  Ty.  33  Nov.  46. 

38.  Service  outside  Continental  VS.  and 
return,  37  May  48.  STO.  3  June  48;  7  Jan.  46. 
USA.  17  Jan.  48. 

87.  Total  length  at  service:  Continental 
■ervlce,  11  months,  39  days;  foreign  senriee. 
3  years,  7  months,  31  days. 

38.  Highest  grade  held,  Cpl. 

40.  Reason  and  authority  for  separation, 
AB  816-886-63-61-1.  demobilisation. 

41.  Service  schools  attended,  Med  Western 
'  Signal  School.  4  months,  teletype  malnt. 

43.  Kducatlon,  high  achool. 

PAT    DATA 

48.  Longevity  for  pay  purposes.  8  yean. 
7  months,  30  day*. 

44.  Mustering  out  pay:  Total,  8800;  thU 
payment.  8100. 

46.  Ttavel  pay.  814JM. 
•    47.  1>atal  amount.  8166.77. 

nratnuiiai  motick 

Important:  If  premlimi  is  not  paid  when 
due  or  within  thirty-one  days  thereafter, 
insxirance  will  Upee.  Make  checks  or  money 
orders  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  t;.S. 
and  forward  to  Collections  Subdivision,  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Washington  38.  D.O. 

48.  Kind  of  inauiance.  Nat  Bar. 

48.  How  paid,  aUotment. 

60.  Birective  date  of  aUotment  discontinu- 
ance. 31  Jan.  46. 

61.  Date  of  next  premiimi  due  (one  month 
after  60) ,  33  Feb.  46. 

63.  Premium  due  each  month,  86.60. 
63.  Intention  of  veteran,  to  continue. 
66.  Remarks,   Lapel   Button   Issued    ASB 
(3  Sep.  46)  03. 

66.  Signature  of  person  being  separated, 
Robert  C.  Crlchton. 

67.  Personnel  officer,  M.  F.  Bmerlch.  1st  Lt. 
WAC. 


AFBn.  18. 1866. 

RepreeentaUve  Wtluam  h.  Araxs, 
JIaytntm  House  Office  BuUiing. 
Room  2387, 
WtuhHifton.DjO. 

DBAS  Mb.  Avaas:  I  recently  read  an  arUde 
concerning  your  OI  benefit  propoeal  and 
would  like  to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of 
other  veterans  who  have  written  you. 

I  served  In  the  United  SUtee  Air  Force  from 
October  1066  to  August  1861.  I  enroUed 
at  Kent  State  University  in  September  1861 
and  continued  there  till  Mferoh  1868,  when  I 
was  forced  to  drop  out  du*  to  the  flsaneial 
strain. 

I  was  married  with  two  chUdren  and  spent 
approximately  87,000.00  during  this  period 
(or  books,  tiiitlon,  and  support  of  my  family. 


I  am  preaently  trying  to  finish  my  college 
through  night  school. 

A  large  portion  of  the  87,000.00  menticmed 
above  was  borrowed  from  my  father. 

I  am,  needless  to  say,  100%  in  favor  of  your 
proposal  and  h<^>e  it  will  eventually  become 
abUl. 

Sincerely  yours. 

B.  C.  PicxAiD.  Jr. 

AxBow,  Ohio, 
Ajnil  19. 1999. 
Repreeentatlve  WIlliaic  H.  ATSxa, 
Room  2387, 
Raybum  Houae  Office  Bultding. 

DsAB  8a:  In  reply  to  your  requests  for  the 
following  information  I  have : 
Date  of  induction,  June  14, 1086. 
Date  of  discharge,  Jime  13, 1069. 
College  dates,  September,  1060,  to  June, 
1064,  total  months,  46  months. 
Estimated  funds  borrowed,  83,600. 
Reepectf  ully  yours, 

Hakold  A.  Lebch. 

Akbon,  Ohio, 
Apra  19,  1989. 
Repreeentatlve  WnxiAic  H.  Atbxs. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Room  2367, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sib:  In  reply  to  your  request  for 
information  on  veterans  who  attended  col- 
lege between  OJ.  bills  without  education 
benefits  from  either,  I  am  sending  the  perti- 
nent data  on  myself. 

I  served  In  the  United  States  Air  Force 
from  September,  1066  to  October,  1069.  re- 
ceivlng  an  honorable  discharge.  I  attended 
the  State  University  of  Iowa  from  Septeml>er, 
lOea  to  August,  1066,  graduating  with  a 
baccalaureate  degree.  In  the  course  of  ob- 
taining my  degree,  I  found  need  of  borrow- 
ing 86,600.00. 

May  I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  strongly 
object  to  the  published  remark  of  one  Wash- 
ington official  who  stated  that  a  provision  for 
benefits  to  those.  like  myself,  who  have  al- 
ready attended  college,  would  only  result  in 
"another  beer  bust".  I  find  this  groesly  un- 
just, not  only  to  those  of  us  who  also  worked 
Jobs  f(H-  many  hours  a  week  to  make  ends 
meet,  but  also  to  our  wives  and  children  who 
worked  and  otherwise  endured  the  hard- 
ships we  had  to  be  content  with  in  pursuing 
a  higher  education. 

Much  continued  success  in  your  fine  ef- 
forts to  aid  the  "cold  war"  O  J. 

I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edwin  L.  BuoxNHAaEN. 


Ann.  18, 1966. 
Hon.  WILUAM  H.  Atbb, 
Jloom  2367, 

Raybum  House  Office  Bulding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sib:  In  response  to  your  statement 
published  in  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  I  am 
writing  to  Inform  you  of  my  financial  condi- 
tion resulting  from  college  loans. 

I  entered  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
on  June  30,  1956,  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged as  a  sergeant  on  April  1,  1060.  My 
total  period  of  active  duty  was  3  years.  0 
months,  and  11  days. 

I  then  entered  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Plttaburgh,  Pennsylvania,  from  which  I  re- 
ceived a  B.S.  1062  and  an  M3.A.  In  1066. 

To  complete  my  education,  I  Incurred  a 
debt  of  84460X10.  To  date,  I  have  paid  a 
total  of  8360.00  on  these  loans.  It  will  be  at 
least  sevm  years  before  I  am  able  to  complete 
payment  of  my  college  debts. 

If  any  documentation  of  my  eduoatioa 
debts,  education,  or  military  service  would 
help  our  cause,  please  let  me  know.    I  would 


be  glad  to  send  you  photostetio  copies  d  all 
pertinent  documents. 
Sincerely. 

JoKN  O.  BCatbt. 

Babbbbtow.  Ohio.  April  17, 1988. 
Representative  WnxiAsc  H.  Atbxb, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sib:  The  following  is  information 
covwlng  my  service  record  which  may  be  of 
benefit  to  you  concerning  your  proposed 
amendment  to  the  recently  enacted  QL 
Bill. 

Name:  David  Thomas  Rou^. 

Service:  U.S.AF'.  (Serial  No.  AF  16678418); 
Active  dates,  3  Sept.  1067  to  33  Nov.  1060; 
(early  release  when  returned  from  overseas, 
originally  a  4-year  enlistment. 

Honorable  dlsch:  3  Sept.  1063. 

Highest  rating:   Airman  First  Class. 

College:  University  of  Akron,  Sept.  1961  to 
present.  I  graduate  with  the  Bachelor's  De- 
gree in  Electrical  Engineering  this  coming 
June. 

Preeent  outstanding  debts  due  to  college 
expenses: 

A.  Approximately  83,000.00  to  UJB.  Oov. 
amment  through  the  NDSL  Program. 

B.  Approximately  81,600.00  to  assorted  rela- 
tivee. 

C.  In  addition,  I  will  be  totally  broke  on 
graduation  day.  by  anyone's  standards. 

Of  interest: 

1.  The  University  of  Akron  Engineering 
School  is  a  Co-operative  6  year  program.  My 
Co-operative  work  was  spent  with  the  U.S. 
DepeJrtment  of  Defense  at  Ft.  Geo.  O.  Meade, 
Md.— a  total  time  of  1  year,  in  4  spUt 
semesters. 

3.  The  meet  unhappy  thing  about  the  new 
OI  bill  Is  that  I  will  be  paying  back  my 
National  Defense  Student  Loans,  while  the 
government  will  be  paying  ou|  to  people 
who  were  In  service  at  the  sam«  time  as  I — 
rather  a  punishment  for  Incentive,  dont  you 
think? 

Finally,  and  perhaps  oddly  enough,  I  have 
elected  to  continue  In  government  service, 
and  will  be  moving  to  the  Washington,  D.O., 
area  shortly  after  graduation.  If  I  may  be 
of  fiuther  assistance,  please  feel  free  to  con- 
tact me  here  at  my  Barberton  address. 
Respectfully: 

Davd  T.  Rouch. 

Manuus.  N.T..  May  3. 1988. 
Hon.  WnxiAic  H.  Atbbs, 
House  of  Representativea, 
Washinjfton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Snt:  I  read  with  intersst  a  odumn 
by  Ruth  Montgomery  in  the  May  3nd  is- 
sue of  the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal.  The 
article  discussed  your  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Cold  War  O.I.  Bill. 

Since  I  am  one  of  those  veterans  (USMO 
1066-1068)  who  took  the  initiative  to  go  to 
college,  I  am  directly  affected  by  your  bill, 
and  welcome  it. 

I  am  currently  repaying  83,600.00  in  loans 
from  the  Federal  and  New  York  SUte  Oov- 
emments,  have  been  for  four  years  and  will 
be  for  six  years  move. 

What  are  the  proepects  of  your  bill  beti>g 
passed?  What  can  I  do  to  help?  Is  the 
American  Legion  for  or  against  it? 

Please  keep  me  informed  of  the  progresi 
of  your  bill. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  W.  Nbwlamd. 

AxBON,  Ohio, 

May  1, 1988. 
Representative  WnxiAM  H.  Atbbs, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Room  2367,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Atbbs:  I  am  a  military  veteran 
from  the  14th  district  of  Akron,  presently 


May  26,  1966 


UjBNr 


attending  college.    The 
mstlon  In  answer  to  the 
nsl    article    (April    l&th) 
Amendment  to  the  new  OI  h! 
erans  not  covered  In  the 

Air  Force  Service,  from 
November  1963    (an  early 

College,  from  January 

Money  borrowed  for  edi 
Tours  truly, 

O: 

RXTNO 

Bepresentative  William  H. 
Congressional  Office  BuOdh 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Sn:  As  an  ex-OI 
period  1066  to  1060  and 
obtain  a  couple  of  degreet 
pense,  I'd  be  delighted   to 
trade  off  borrowed  money 
tlonal  Defense  Loan)  agalnil  accrued  educa 
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iwing  is  infcr- 

n  Beacon  Jour- 

egardlng    your 

1 — to  cover  vet- 

bUl. 

I^bruary  1060  to 

aut  for  college) . 

to  June  1066. 

on,  81,000. 


tlonal  benefits  under  the  ni 
Sincerely  yours, 


Bxmm. 


,Ohio, 
May  10. 1999. 


served  in  the 

r  went  on  to 

lat  my  own  ex- 

Just  be  able  to 

National  Educa- 


"OI  bUl.' 

ICK  W.  MiLLXB. 

Ohio, 
May  11. 1999. 
[.  Atbbs, 
\ommittee, 

Whatever  support 


Wbstxbi 

T7.S.  Representative  William 
House  Education  and  Labor 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sib:  I  wish  to  lend 
I  can  to  your  proposed  addition  to  the  new 
OJ.  Education  BUI  which  goee  Into  effect 
June  1,  1066.  I  understand  that  this  addi- 
tion would  make  It  poeelblt  for  the  govern- 
ment to  reimburse  those  individuals  who 
served  in  the  armed  forces  ptnce  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  previous  O.I.  Bill  and  who  then 
went  on  to  college  totalln  at  their  own 
expense. 

I  served  In  the  army  fritn  August,  1060 
untu  August,  1061.  Short  ly  after  my  re- 
lease I  returned  to  collegdjand  axnpleted 
my  education  for  a  bac  lelor  degree  in 
Mechanical  Engineering  to  Ally  at  my  own 
expense.  I  was  forced  to  b4>|'row  money  and 
work  part-time  In  order  tq  support  myself, 
my  wife  and  two  chlldreii  during  the  27 
months  it  took  to  complete  my  edvicatlon. 
I  have  been  out  of  school  now  for  16  months 
and  I  still  have  a  long  way]  |to  go  to  pay  oH 
these  school  loans. 

I  woiUd  Uke  to  be  kept  liilbrmed  as  to  the 
progress  of  your  proposed  addition  to  the 
OJ.  Bill.  Needless  to  say,  ^  will  apply  for 
these  benefits  if  and  whe^  the  funds  are 
available. 

Very  truly  yours. 

JoUn  L.  Oxnblzb. 


\ff tnb.  Pa., 

May  2. 1999. 


Education   and 


Mr.  William  H.  Atbxs, 
House   of    Representativea, 

Labor  Committee,  Washdngton,  D.C. 
Dkab  Sik:   Today  I  read  an  item  In  the 
Pblladelphla   Inquirer   coniiming   the   O.I. 
Educational  BlU  that  wUl  b  ilintroduced  this 
week.  1 1 

My  husband  and  I  were  very  disappointed 
when  we  learned  that  the  present  bill  will 
not  help  us  until  Jime  l,i  and  that  there 
111  be  no  retroactive  payniente.  He  hopes 
to  graduate  in  December  Of  this  year.  At 
tbat  time  we  will  still  owe  approximately 
W500  balance  on  a  loan  of  ^600. 

Immediately  after  his  N8*il  release,  Nor- 
"aan  entered  VlUanova  Uiijv.  He  worked 
eight  hours  at  lUght  and  a^nded  full  time 
•lay  school,  meanwhUe  traveling  from  West- 
aont,  NJ.  to  VlUanova.  ji.  daUy.  As  • 
"Wit,  his  grades  suffered. 


We  married  early  in  1966  and  he  changed 

to  evening  school.  I  was  to  continue  wwk- 
Ing  in  order  to  relieve  his  financial  burden. 
This  plan  faUed,  because  we  soon  learned 
that  we  were  expecting.  Previously,  I  had 
discontinued  my  hospitalization  to  save 
money.  Therefore  we  had  to  make  another 
loan  to  meet  the  hospital,  obstetrical,  and 
baby  clothing  costs. 

We  have  a  little  baby  now  and  our  ex- 
penses have  risen  ftirther.  Our  budget  Is 
so  close  that  after  the  bUU  are  paid  wo 
seldom  have  $1.00  in  coin  left  to  last  till  the 
next  pay. 

It  may  seem  selfish  of  me  but  I  dont  want 
to  leave  my  baby  imtll  he  is  at  least  three 
years  of  age.  If  I  don't  work,  we  wlU  be 
hampered  by  this  loan  for  3V^  years.  This 
U  money  that  could  help  to  buy  a  home  tar 
us.  A  three  room  apartment  is  not  very 
large,  eepeclaUy  with  an  active  growing  child. 

Norman  woiUd  Uke  to  go  on  to  graduate 
school  for  a  masters  degree.  This  situa- 
tion has  so  depressed  him,  that  I  don't  know 
if  he  wUl. 

I  do  not  ask  for  sympathy  by  writing  this 
letter.  I  hope  that  I  have  presented  the 
need  for  such  a  Bill  as  you  are  presenting. 
There  probably  are  many  slmUar  stories,  and 
I  am  sure  that  if  the  Congressmen  knew 
some  of  them  they  woiUd  realize  what  a 
blessUig  this  BiU  wUl  be. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  Oood 
Luckl 

Sincerely, 

Pbiscilla  PnzsmcATXB. 


CoLLBOB  or  William  and  Mabt, 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  May  3.  1966. 
The  Honorable  William  H.  Atbbs, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Repbcsbntativx  Atbis:  I  was  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  read  (in  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  for  May  2)  of  your  proposal  to 
make  the  cold-war  GI.  BUI  retroactive  for 
veterans  who  have  already  completed  ooUege. 

Many  of  us  hoped — In  vain — for  such  a  bUl 
in  the  late  lOSO's  and  early  1060's.  Because 
It  remained  unpaseed,  we  worked  and  bor- 
rowed otir  way  through  college.  By  so  doing, 
we  added  years  and  additional  loss  of  income 
to  the  tune  spent  In  school.  Many  peacetime 
veterans  found  the  psychological  and  finan- 
cial going  too  rough  and  were  forced  to  quit 
school.  These  years  cannot  of  ooxirse  be  made 
up,  and  the  debts  are  stUl  very  much  with 
us.  The  lack  of  a  OI  bUl  changed  many  lives 
for  the  worse. 

The  Image  of  a  peacetime  veteran  who  t>e- 
Ueves  that  the  nation  owes  him  educational 
benefits  Is  hardly  attractive.  Most  of  us  for- 
got our  complaints  and  did  vrhat  we  had  to 
do  to  get  through  college.  Nevertheless, 
Elsenhower's  cancellation  of  the  O.I.  Bill  and 
the  conciirrent  drop  In  draft  calls  worked 
a  tremendous  inequity  on  thoee  who  had  to 
serve  and,  in  addition,  subsequently  to  work 
their  way  through  college.  I  look  at  my  col- 
leagues now,  and  I  see  dozens  who  never  had 
to  give  a  day  to  mUltary  service.  Few  are  in 
debt;  fewer  still  would  probably  lie  in  favor  of 
a  bill  such  as  yours. 

If  your  bill  Is  passed,  many  peacetime  vet- 
erans would  be  be  given  a  fresh  start  in  life. 
I  have  my  doubts  about  the  bUl's  chances. 
Probably  the  dollar  sign  will  be  chosen  before 
the  human  being.  But  this  letter  simply  ex- 
presses the  thanks  of  one  veteran  for  your 
concern  and  for  your  courage  in  offering  such 
a  bUl.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  other  peacetime  veterans  in 
thanking  you.  Tour  bill,  if  passed,  would 
be  Just. 

ataoemj  yours, 

Davd  UHoucaa. 


BalsBcc  of  Paymeato  aad  tha  Daagan  af 
Doiif  Basiness  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or   CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  26. 1966 

Mr.   REINECKE.    Mr.    Speaker,   for 

many  months  American  businessmen, 
economists,  importers  and  exporters,  and 
prominent  leaders  in  the  administration 
have  been  warning  us  about  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  ITie  President 
has  urged  Americans  to  stay  in  this 
country  to  vacation,  and  thus  avoid 
spending  money  overseas.  The  business 
community  is  trying  every  means  of  in- 
creasing American  exports  to  create  a 
more  favorable  balance  of  trade.  The 
crisis  in  tills  Naticm's  merchant  marine 
even  affects  the  balance  of  trade,  and 
major  changes  are  urged  to  increase  our 
commercial  shipping. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention,  through 
the  unfortunate  experiences  of  my  con- 
stituent, Mr.  Sid  Coolidge  of  North 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  that  businessmen  sell- 
ing exports  to  customers  in  other  coun- 
tries often  have  difficulties  getting  paid 
for  their  products.  Mr.  Coolidge  sold 
some  aerial  photo  equipment  to  a  French 
firm.  The  firm,  Guy  Robert  ti  Cie,  of 
Paris,  accepted  the  equipment  as  satis- 
factory, and  resold  it  to  the  French  Air 
Force.  The  agreement  was  for  the 
Robert  firm  to  pay  for  the  equljunent  in 
installment  payments,  as  each  shipment 
arrived  in  Paris.  After  the  firm  received 
the  equipment  they  refused  to  pay  for 
it,  claiming  that  it  was  unsuitable  for  use 
by  the  French  Air  Force.  However,  the 
air  force  was  already  using  it.  Mr. 
Coolidge  agreed  to  accept  the  equipment 
back  and  to  pay  for  its  reshipment  back 
to  the  United  States.  To  date,  the 
equipment  is  still  in  France.  The  Paris 
firm  has  resold  it  to  the  French  Air 
Force,  and  Mr.  (Coolidge  has  still  not  been 
paid  his  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  want  to  encourage 
American  businessmen  to  venture  over- 
seas to  increase  our  international  trade 
we  must  offer  them  every  tcasonable  pro- 
tection and  support.  We  must  seek 
through  legislation  and  international 
treaty  agreement  to  set  firm  standards 
for  the  conduct  of  commerce  between  in- 
dividuals in  different  nations.  There 
must  be  clear  standards  for  quality  of 
products;  and  there  must  be  set  stand- 
ards for  credit  purchases.  We  must  offer 
our  businessmen  every  encouragement; 
every  protection;  and  every  assurance 
possible  that  this  Government  will  stand 
by  them.  Through  the  commercial  at- 
taches in  each  of  our  embassies  around 
the  world  we  must  seek  every  means  of 
Justice  for  American  businessmen  in  the 
international  marketplace.  The  case  of 
Mr.  Coolidge  is  still  imdecided.  I  trust 
fbat  this  Oovemment  will  not  fall  one 
of  oar  citizens  in  distress  in  another 
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eountry.  W«  wUl  be  watchlzic  the  out- 
come of  this  matter  In  France.  And  I 
trust  that  fairness  and  justice  and  the 
standards  of  good  business  wUl  prevail 
In  Paris. 


May  26t  1966 


Crilka]  Marilime  Sttoatiea 


KZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  EDWARD  A  GARMATZ 

or  icASTi.Ain> 

IN  THX  HOUSX  OF  RBFRaSKNTATIVIS 

Thursday.  May  28. 1966 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  Bal- 
timore, the  week  during  which  Maritime 
Day  occurs  Is  celebrated  as  World  Trade 
Weric  and  is  observed  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  every  day  of  that  week.  On 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Baltimore  held  a  luncheon  In  observ- 
ance of  this  special  week,  and  had  as  Its 
speaker,  the  Senior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, Diuvm.  B.  Buwsna. 

As  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  and  the  Senator  from  a  State 
which  Includes  the  second  largest  port 
on  the  east  coast,  Senator  Brewstxr  has 
Intimate  knowledge  of  the  entire  mari- 
time situation  and  therefore  Is  well 
qualified  to  speak  on  that  subject. 

His  address  should  be  read  by  all 
Members,  because  the  facts  he  has 
brought  out  must  be  given  careful  con- 
slderatlcm  and  prompt  attention  by  all 
who  have  any  authority  to  take  action 
In  this  matter  and  I  am  Inserting  it  In  the 
Ricokd: 


Rgaumxa  Bt  Smh atok  Daiozl  B. 

BiroBx  THs   RoTABT   Olttb   Woklo  Tlum 

Wbk  Luncrxon,  TDkbdat,  Mat  34. 1806 

Oentlemen:  I  am  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  q>Mkk  to  you  today. 

We  u«  now  In  the  mldat  of  actlTltles 
oalebratlng  World  Trade  Week.  R  u  trade 
which  buUt  our  Port  and  our  Port  which 
buUt  our  City  and  our  State.  Brery  Maiy- 
lander  le  proud  of  thU  Port  and  of  the  aaso- 
elated  Induitrlea  and  akllled  labor  which 
make  Baltimore  a  center  of  Intemattotial 
trade. 

But  we  must  never  let  our  pride  doud  our 
▼Islon.  We  muat  neTer  let  the  past  replace 
the  future. 

We  are  aaaembled  here  during  World  TVada 
Week  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  la 
carrying  only  8  percent  of  ita  foreign  eom- 
maroe  In  American  ships — at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  has  sunk  to  14th  place  In 
commercial  ship  eonstruetkm. 

I  am  oonlUlent  that  aU  of  you  who  are  hoe 
are  familiar  with  the  deterioration  which 
has  obanetarlaed  our  marltlms  Industry  In 
recent  years.  Z  am  confident  that  aU  of  you 
recognise  the  danger*  to  our  security,  our 
economy,  our  Industry  and  our  Port  which 
are  Inherent  In  runaway  flaga,  alashed  budg- 
ets, idle  ahlpyards,  and  decreasing  numben 
of  BklUsd  oparatoTi  and  Uborera. 

Thaee  waa^niana  In  our  cuzrant  marltlms 
posture  have  not  dereloped  suddenly,  but 
they  have  suddenly  taken  on  an  urgency 
which  re<nilres  our  Immediate  attention. 

The  emergency  which  we  face  la  Vtotnam 
has  had  at  least  one  postttve  vatas— It  bss 
highlighted  for  the  public  what  saany  at 
us  have  known  for  a  long  time    that  a  vlial 


factor  In  the  equation  of  national  power, 
namely  aea  poww.  bas  been  ahocklnfl^y 
neglected. 

Our  present  dilemma  has  many  causes  but 
among  these,  QoTemment  policy,  or  lack  of 
It,  U  most  at  fault. 

Any  one  familiar  with  ships  and  the  sea 
knows  that  the  ecsentlal  tools  of  seaxnanshlp 
are  the  anchors,  the  rudders,  and  the  en- 
glnee.  A  ship  which  has  none  of  these  la 
destined  to  drift  aimlessly — to  drift  toward 
the  rocks  and  shoals— to  drift  toward  In- 
evitable disaster. 

In  the  slmpleet  analysis.  It  is  drift  that 
has  characterized  United  States  maritime 
policy.  We  have  had  no  anchor  in  policy,  no 
seamanship  at  the  wheel,  and  no  propulsion 
to  move  us  forward. 

A  few  illustrations  will  highlight  the  rocks 
and  shoals  onto  which  we  have  drifted. 
1.  By  1970  we  wUl  have  only  200  dry  cargo 
liners  under  36  years  old.  2.  Our  tramp 
and  Independent  fleet  currently  averages  be- 
tween 23  and  36  years  old.  3.  The  American 
shipbuilding  program  is  now  90  ships  be- 
hind. 4.  The  Soviet  Union  has  613  vessels 
on  c\UTent  order  but  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  cut  new  American  construction 
to  11  shlpe.  6.  Our  reserve  fleet  Is  a  paper 
tiger  of  overaged,  obsoleecent,  snallpaced  or 
unseaworthy  craft.  6.  The  average  Ameri- 
can seaman  la  50  and  our  skilled  maritime 
work  force  ashore  continues  to  dwindle. 

The  impact  of  this  disaster  is  twofold. 
First,  In  its  consequences  for  our  seciirity 
and.  second,  in  its  effect  on  our  economy 
and  our  balance  of  payments. 

Our  cxirrent  active  and  reserve  fleet  is  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  demands  of  even  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  The  government  has  cxur- 
rently  under  charter  for  the  handling  of 
military  cargo  about  100  American  commer- 
cial vessels.  It  has  reactivated  111  reserve 
ships  and  it  is  currently  seeking  26  addi- 
tional commercial  vessels  for  charter  before 
July  1st. 

It  would  simply  be  Impoesible  for  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  contingency  of 
the  secondary  conflict  anywhere  in  the  world 
with  our  present  merchant  fleet. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  can  be 
beet  understood  when  one  realizes  that  98 
percent  of  all  supplies  for  Vietnam  are  car- 
ried by  ship  and  that  nearly  60  percent  of 
the  caigo  In  every  American  berth  line  vessel 
U  currently  military  cargo. 

llie  glailng  danger  to  our  security  Inher- 
ent in  this  situation  is  clear.  What  is  leas 
obvious  is  the  Impact  of  this  situation  on 
our  commercial  trade. 

The  United  Stotes  has  been  locked  in  a 
fierce  competitive  struggle  with  foreign  car- 
riers for  the  shipment  of  ocean  cargo.  The 
8  percent  of  overseas  shipments  now  carried 
In  American  bottoms  testifies  to  this.  Our 
present  lack  of  a  shipbuilding  program  and 
the  current  diversion  of  commercial  veaaels 
to  the  handling  of  military  cargo  could  wsU 
spell  the  end  of  American  slilpplng  In  trss 
world  trade. 

With  no  sxuplus  of  operating  vessels, 
whenever  the  government  must  charter  a 
ahlp,  that  ship  must  be  withdrawn  from  iU 
commercial  route.  Those  of  you  invcdved 
In  foreign  commerce  here  in  Baltimore  know 
that  cargo  cannot  wait.  Another  ahlp  must 
be  found.  The  only  ahlp  you  can  *»"^1  wUi 
fly  a  foreign  flag. 

The  foreign  flag  <^>erators  have  not  mlwiil 
the  opportunity  which  this  situation  pt*- 
sents.  They  have  endeavored  to  render  good 
service  at  reasonable  or  even  cut  ratea  in  an 
effort  to  attract  and  hold  new  eustomera. 

The  American  operators  tell  me  that  ones 
they  have  withdrawn  a  ship  from  the  com- 
msrolal  route.  It  Is  vlrtuaUy  impossible  to 


recover  the  trade  .when  the  government  re- 
leases the  ship. 

The  lesson  should  be  clear,  it  u  even 
clearer  when  we  retOize  that  United  States 
berth  line  and  tramp  vessels  currently  con- 
tribute 1  billion  dollars  to  our  annual  bal 
ance  of  payments,  while  73  cents  on  everv 
freight  revenue  dollar  Is  carried  from  our 
shores  when  foreign  flag  vessels  carry  our 
trade. 

The  Utest  flguree  avaUable  indicate  that 
in  1963  our  deficit  in  freight  charges  on 
export  and  Import  cargo  amounted  to  66 
mUUon  dollars.  This  was  the  6th  consecu- 
tive year  of  net  deficit.  We  can  only  imagine 
what  the  war  In  Vietnam  wUl  have  done  to 
the  1964-1966  figures. 

If  the  situation  is  this  bad  today— and  it 
is— what  will  it  be  lUce  in  1973?  We  can 
only  imagine,  but  we  can  be  sure  of  one 
thing — since  It  takes  seven  years  to  build 
a  ship,  the  decisions  we  make  this  year  will 
determine  our  maritime  posture  in  the  early 
years  of  the  next  decade. 

When  the  Preeldent  created  the  Bfarltlme 
Advisory  Committee  in  June  1964  he  said 
it  was  to  seek  long  range  solutions.  When 
he  delivered  his  State  of  the  Union  message 
to  the  Congress  In  January,  1966,  the  Presi- 
dent promised  to  submit  a  new  maritime  pel- 
ley.  We  are  now  approaching  June,  1966, 
and  there  is  still  no  policy. 

No  one  knows  when  we  will  get  one  and 
whether  it  will  refiect  the  recommendations 
of  the  Inter-Agency  Maritime  Task  Force  or 
the  President's  Maritime  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. The  danger  in  this  situation  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  may  well  be  sinking  our 
ships  while  seeking  consensus. 

If  the  policy  recommendations  are  confus- 
ing, the  record  of  statements  by  responsible 
public  ofllclals  are  even  more  so. 

In  recent  months,  the  FMeral  Maritime 
Administrator  has  told  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  it  should  begin  to  rely  on 
"competition  fairly  fought  and  won."  He 
has  explained  this  position  with  the  meet 
glorious  oversimplification,  "I  simply  refuse 
to  believe  it  can't  be  done." 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  irrational 
experiments  with  our  security.  The  risks, 
and  the  consequences  of  being  wrong,  ate 
far  too  great. 

In  recent  months  we  have  seen  other 
agencies  of  the  government  begin  to  fill  the 
poUcy  vacuum  created  by  the  failiues  of  the 
present  Maritime  Administration. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  announced 
a  program  of  construction  of  at  least  20  fast 
deployment  logistic  ships  at  a  cost  of  40 
mUllon  dollars  each. 

More  recently  the  same  Department  has 
annotinced  that  it  would  open  all  contracts 
for  the  carrying  ot  military  cargoes  overseas 
to  competitive  bidding. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  must  develop  a 
plan  for  a  modem  maritime  fieet  and  that 
we  must  do  so  quickly.  We  cannot  allow  the 
Independent,  uncoordinated  decisions  of  a 
variety  of  government  agencies,  acting  with- 
out consultation,  to  determine  in  a  random 
way  whtkt  our  maritime  policy  shall  be. 

The  Defense  Departniant  announcement  Is 
that  kind  of  decision. 

Senator  MAomnON,  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  problem  in  detail.  We  have 
agreed  that  the  many  Issues  which  currently 
characterise  the  maritime  scene  must  re- 
ceive thorough  examination  by  the  Senate 
Oommeree  Committee. 

Three  weeks  ago,  I  opened  our  heart  np. 
We  have  already  developed  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information.  And  we  have  raised 
serious  questions  irtiich  must  still  be  an- 
swered: I.  Should  the  Department  of  Dsfsase 
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plans  to  Implement  a  cost  s  leetiveneas  pro- 
gram be  allowed  to  depress  i  tarittms  rates  to 
non-compensatory  levelaT  i  How  can  a  rate 
war  benefit  an  Industry  whl  c  h  Is  already  suf- 
fering from  foreign  oocnps  bitlon.  3.  lant 
the  fast  deployment  loglstlb  ship  program  a 
serious  mlsallocatlon  of  lands?  Couldnt 
this  one  billion  dollars  be  letter  spent  on  a 
merchant  shipbuilding  prcgram  for  vessels 
available  to  the  military  wpen  needed  but 
otherwise  paying  their  wikV  on  the  trade 
routes  of  the  world?  I 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  tfstlmony  that  we 
develop  can  lead  to  the  formulation  of  a 
series  of  inter-related  pollctos  and  objectives 
aimed  at  a  stronger  Amerlckb  Merchant  Ma- 
rine built  in  American  shipvards,  manned  by 
American  seamen,  carrying  the  bulk  of 
American  trade,  and  readvj  to  answer  any 
call  as  a  vital  element  of  Amnlcan  defense. 

This  brings  us  up-to-dajt^.  There  is  no 
shortage  of  challenges  to  b*  met. 

Normally  the  President  proposes  and  the 
Congress  disposes.  But  on  this  critical  mat- 
ter there  is  no  more  time  to  Wait.  Too  much 
time  has  been  wasted  already  and  the  Con- 
gress is  now  beginning  to  Mt. 

If  I  may  close  with  a  pendnal  note:  Balti- 
more Is  my  home  and  this  Pct-t  has  made  this 
City  great.  So  long  as  I  jam  privileged  to 
represent  the  people  of  I4aryland  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  nieeds  of  the  mari- 
time Industry  will  have  a  bje^lng  before  the 
Congress  and  the  public. 


The  Steel  Car  of  1 1  imorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  R|3k£ARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  ^YLOR 

or  PKNNSTLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPB  ^SENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  2$.  1966 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  Congress  had 
been  present  at  Tuesdayl^  United  States 
Steel  presentation  In  t^e  Washington 
Hilton  Hotel  suggesting '  Some  solutions 
to  the  Nation's  growing  traffic  dilemma, 
there  Is  no  question  but  that  efforts  to 
esse  the  District  of  Columbia's  transit 
problems  would  be  assured  of  a  prranpt 
and  effective  legislative  b^ost. 

In  a  highly  Interesting  combination  of 
personal  appearances  by  company  exec- 
utives, slides,  prototype$,  and  working 
models  of  equipment,  the  production 
demonstrated  the  use  of  ^ieel  tunnel  lin- 
ers for  subway  transpovtiatlon,  modem 
passenger  stations,  aerla|l|  structures  for 
elevated  rail  traffic,  a 
utility  substation  d 
the  esthetic  value  of  a 
a  full-scale  transit  car 
Scot— Steel  Car  of  Tomorrow. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  William 
O.  Whyte.  United  Stalj^  Steel's  vice 
president,  Washington.  I  He  was  Joined 
by  Max  H.  Hofmann,  manager  of  sales 
for  the  Baltimore  district;  Robert  L. 
Bardln,  Jr.,  general  manctger  of  trans- 
portation Industry  mkrketlng;  and 
Bruce  A.  WUllams,  mark^Ung  represent- 
aUve.  They  are  to  be  ccoigratulated  for 
giving  Washington  the  show  that  should 
bring  animation  to  thlH  city's  stalled 
tiViQwrtatlon  plans,  ttid  commenda- 


ique  electrical 

lid  to  enhance 

mmunlty,  and 

lied  the  New 


UoDB  are  also  due  Roger  Blough,  chair- 
man of  the  board.  President  L.  B.  Worth- 
ingtcm,  and  other  executives  whose 
wlUlngness  to  Invest  in  this  gigantic  re- 
search effort  will  hrip  speed  the  way  out 
of  the  maze  that  Is  reaching  emerg^icy 
proportlixis  In  numerous  metrop(^tan 
areas. 

I  hope  that  representatives  of  the  var- 
ious organlzatkuis  In  any  way  responsi- 
ble for  the  projections  Intended  to  un- 
tangle this  area's  jumbled  traffic  prob- 
lems were  In  attendance.  If  not,  they 
should  attempt  to  obtain  the  materials 
on  the  subject  made  available  at  the 
Hilton  on  Tuesday.  These  booklets  and 
papers  should  be  perused  carefully  by  all 
members  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  the  Policy  Advisory 
Committee,  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency,  the  EMstrlct  Policy 
Advisory  Committee,  the  Pine  Arts 
Commission,  the  Committee  of  100  on 
the  Federal  City,  Maryland's  Washing- 
ton Suburban  Transit  Commission,  the 
Northern  Virginia  Transportation  Com- 
mission, and  the  myriad  of  other  gov- 
ernment and  public  groups  Interested  in 
bringing  the  District  out  of  its  transpor- 
tation labyrinth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  loc*  at  the  history  of 
Washington's  roads  might  prompt  a  dis- 
gusted resident  to  recommend  that  the 
unfinished  end  of  the  Potomac  River 
Freeway  be  looped  Into  the  shape  of  a 
question  mark  as  a  monument  to  local 
highway  planning.  The  National  Coi- 
tal Planning  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion for  scrapping  the  remaining  Inter- 
state freeway  program  until  the  pro- 
jected subway  system  bec<»nes  reality 
appears  to  be  the  only  reasonable  step 
at  this  time. 

No  doubt  the  fate  of  the  Du  Pont  Circle 
underpass  should  be  considered  among 
the  top  blunders  In  recent  traffic  plan- 
ning. After  months  of  construction  work 
that  turned  into  years  of  inconvenience 
for  motorists,  transit  riders,  and  pedes- 
trians alike,  the  completed  tunnel  served 
streetcar  traffic  for  a  very  short  time  be- 
fore being  shut  off  as  entirely  useless 
when  buses  replaced  the  electric  cars. 

But  other  miscalculations  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  to  make  the  Du  Pont  Circle 
case  seem  judicious  by  comparison  have 
been  in  the  mnJring  and  coiUd  come  Into 
being  unless  the  NCPC  recommendation 
Is  approved. 

Iliere  is  no  logic  In  planning  a  hifili- 
way  and  city  street  program  that  will 
handle  anticipated  traffic  of  1980— or  of 
2000.  Mr.  Whyte  pointed  out  at  Tues- 
day's conference  that  there  will  be  about 
100  million  automobiles  in  use  in  the 
United  States  by  1980.  If  Washington's 
streets  are  going  to  accommodate  all  the 
traffic  that  could  develop  as  more  cars 
make  their  appearance,  it  would  not  be 
long  until  encroachment  on  embassy 
properties  along  Massachusetts  Avenue 
would  be  required;  It  has  already  been 
suggested  that  Glover-Arehbold  Park 
serve  as  part  of  the  north  leg  freeway  in 
violation  of  terms  stipulated  when  the 
public  Inherited  the  land;  and  beware 


the  time  that  cutting  Into  ttae  momiment 
grounds  wUl  be  pnH>ounded  as  essential 
to  serving  vehicular  traffic. 

Currently  there  is  an  attempt  to  use 
tax  revenue  taken  from  the  people  of 
the  50  States  for  the  subsldltatlon  of 
parking  lots  in  the  Dlstrlot  of  Oolumbia. 
In  Ihe  face  oX.tbe  administration's  de- 
termination to  expedite  construction  of 
a  subway  system  here,  I  am  astounded  at 
the  proposal  for  puUIle  parking  lets. 
We  do  not  want  to  attract  more  auto- 
mobiles to  the  downtown  area.  We  need 
to  dissuade  Increased  traffic.  Fringe 
paildng  Is  an  effective  determent,  and  it 
should  be  further  exploited. 

Meanwhile,  plans  for  a  rapid  transit 
system — whether  it  be  underground, 
above  ground,  on  the  surface,  or  in 
combination — should  be  accelerated. 
United  States  Steel  put  a  road  on  the 
show  on  Tuesday  and  everyone  who  has 
any  interest  and/or  responsibility  should 
have  a  look  at  what  that  company's  re- 
search and  development  prognuoi  has 
already  brought  forth. 

The  city  of  Washington  belongs  to  all 
Americans  and  should  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  highway  and  street  requirements 
of  tomorrow.  Furthermore,  it  should  be 
easy  enough  to  enter  and  to  move  around 
in  without  overtaxing  the  energy  of 
visitors  who  come  to  relax  and  learn, 
not  to  suffer  the  frustrations  that  will 
only  increase  unless  a  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem is  put  into  service  to  lighten  the 
traffic  load  on  city  streets. 


The  48th  Anaivflrsary  of  AimeaiaB 
IndependeBce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxofOJB 
IN  TBX  SBNATZ  OF  TBS  UMTTED  STATB8 

Thuraday.  May  26. 1966 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
May  29  maiks  the  48th  anniversary  ct 
Armenian  Independence  Day.  In  1918 
the  brave  patriots  of  Armenia  threw  off 
the  oppressive  yoke  of  Turkish  despot- 
ism, and  formed  a  free  and  Independent 
Republic.  It  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  and 
of  dedication  to  the  freedom  of  man,  for 
Armenia  was  to  be  the  first  democratic 
Republic  In  Asia  Minor.  It  was  a  day 
that  climaxed  a  six-century  struggle 
which  tested  a  people  as  few  others  in  aU 
of  history  have  been  tested.  The  Ar- 
menian people  proved  that  they  will  al- 
ways cherish  freedom  and  that  they  wUl 
endure  any  hardship  to  gain  that  free- 
dom. 

The  Armenian  Republic  lasted  an  all 
too  brief  2  years.  Then  it  fdl  prey  to 
the  conquering  armies  of  Soviet  Russia. 
The  dreams,  of  the  Armenian  people  for 
an  independent  country,  were  shattered 
by  the  attacking  Communist  forces. 
The  work  of  Woodrow  Wilson  to  estab- 
lish an  order  which  would  guarantee 
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poUtie»l  independenoe  for  the  great  and 
maJl  natloiu  alike,  waa  dertroyed  1^  tbe 
Invading  Red  troQiM.  But  the  dreama  are 
not  forgotten  and  tbe  work  Is  beginning 
again.  The  Armenian  peoi>le  are  des- 
tined to  again  light  the  lamp  of  liberty 
In  their  native  land. 


May  27,  1966 


Tbere  ai«  more  than  150,000  vooj^ 
of  Armenian  descent  in  this  country  *iv* 
many  of  them  live  In  my  home  State  oC 
Illinois.  We  are  proud  of  these  people 
for  they  have  omtrlbuted  much  to 
American  life.  They  have  brought  to 
this  Nation  a  zest  for  living  and  a  will- 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  27, 1966 

The  House  met  at  13  o'clock  nooa  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  OallaohskI. 


DESIGNATION    OP    SPEAKER    PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communlca- 
ticHi  fnxn  the  Speaker: 

Thk  Spzucsb's  Room, 

May  27,  1M9. 
I  hereby  deeigiuite  the  Honorable  Cobivzl- 
itn   K.   Gaixacrb  to  act  as  ^leaker  pro 
tempore  today. 

JOHX  W.  McCOSMACK, 

Speaker  of  the  House  o/  Repreaentativea. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Dr.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DJ^.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth:  Tea.  aaith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labors:  and  their  works  do  foOow  them. — 
Revelations  14:  13. 

Almighty  Ood,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
from  whom  we  come,  with  whom  we 
live,  and  unto  whom  our  spirits  return, 
grant  us  Thy  blessing  as  we  pray  and 
enable  us  so  to  put  our  trust  In  Thee 
that  we  may  And  comfort  and  courage 
for  the  facing  of  these  days. 

We  remember  before  Thee  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  for  our  country. 
Comfort  the  hearts  and  the  homes  that 
walk  in  sorrow  and  in  grief.  Even  as 
they  Journey  through  the  valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  death,  may  they  feel  Thy  pres- 
ence near  and  In  the  assurance  of  Thy 
love  find  strength  sufficient  for  every 
need. 

May  we  and  aU  our  people  hear  the 
summons  to  a  greater  and  nobler  living 
which  comes  to  us  as  we  remember  our 
loyal  and  loving  dead — a  summons  to 
give  our  best  that  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

We  pray  for  one  of  our  number  who 
lost  a  little  one  this  week.  May  Thy 
presence  make  them  strong  and  truly 
comfort  their  hearts.  In  Jeaus'  name 
we  pray.  Amen.  ^^ 


THE  JOURNAL 

TTie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
••«»y  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Anington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

8.3106.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
•tructlon  at  mlUtary  Installation*,  and  for 
other  purpoaee. 


DOMESTIC    FINANCE    SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE TO  CONTINUE  FIGHT  TO  PRO- 
TECT SERVICEMAN-CONSUMER 
Mr.   PAT&CAN.    Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rccoao  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  year  the  Domestic  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee of  your  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  been  conducting  an 
investigation  of  abuses  by  companies 
that  extend  credit  to  servicemen. 

These  investigations  and  subsequent 
hearings  have  been  highly  successful  and 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  curbing 
many  of  the  sharp  practices  and  abuses 
to  which  servicemen  seeking  credit  were 
subjected. 

As  a  result  of  the  subcommittee's  ef- 
forts, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
published  three  landmark  directives :  The 
first  directive  provides  that  credit  unions 
operating  on  military  bases  in  the  United 
States  are  officially  recognized  as  welfare 
and  morale  activities  and  carry  official 
Department  of  Defense  endorsement. 
The  second  directive  for  the  first  time 
establishes  credit  unions  on  military 
bases  overseas.  Prior  to  this  directive, 
servicemen  stationed  overseas  were 
without  a  low-cost,  completely  reliable 
source  of  credit.  The  third  directive, 
entitled  "Personal  Commercial  Affairs," 
for  the  first  time  establishes  gxiidelines 
for  companies  extending  credit  to  serv- 
icemen and  who  later  seek  military 
assistance  in  collecting  the  debt. 

The  personal  commercial  affairs  di- 
rective carries  out  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  subcommittee 
and  Includes  a  full-disclosure  provision 
which  requires  that  the  military  will 
not  provide  assistance  if  the  contract 
doea  not  include  finance  charges  broken 
down  into  a  simple  annual  interest 
percentage. 

The  subcommittee  also  exposed  the  op- 
erations of  one  of  the  largest  military 
service-oriented  finance  companies — 
Pederal  Services  Finance  Co.  This  com- 
pany was  designated  by  the  military  serv- 


Ingneas  to  fight  for  liberty  which  they 
learned  long  ago  on  the  Armenian  piaing 
We  thank  them  for  all  that  they  have 
given  to  America  and  we  share  in  their 
prayers  that  their  homeland  of  Armenia 
will  soon  know  a  rebirth  of  freedom 


ices  as  the  prime  offender  among  sharp- 
practice  cverators,  even  though  its  12- 
man  board  of  directors  contained  8 
retired  high-ranking  admirals  and  gen- 
erals, many  of  whom  held  high  military 
posts. 

XnnBB    NAMB)   TO    HXAO    8TTJST    OaoXTP 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Domestic  Finance 
Subcommittee  will  not  rest  <xi  the  work 
that  it  has  accomplished.  As  long  as 
there  are  ampanies  and  individuals  who 
deliberately  take  advantage  of  our  men 
in  uniform,  the  subcommittee  will  ex- 
pend every  effort  possible  to  correct  the 
situati«i.  We  cannot  expect  our  service- 
men in  Vietnam  to  fight  to  protect  our 
free  enterprise  system  if  the  very  system 
for  which  they  are  giving  their  lives 
abuses  the  military's  trust  and  confi- 
dence. To  this  end,  I  have  appointed  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  O.  Minish,  to  head  a  special 
Investigative  group  to  step  up  and 
broaden  oxu:  military  credit  Investiga- 
tions. The  other  members  of  the  group 
are  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  Con- 
gressman Charles  L.  Weltwer;  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.      Congressman      Wiluax     B. 

WniNALL. 

Not  only  will  this  group  and  the  sub- 
committee look  into  the  operations  of 
finance  companies  that  deal  primarily 
with  the  military,  but  it  will  also  probe 
automobile  dealers  who  specialize  In 
military  selling,  particularly  agencies 
that  take  orders  for  automobiles  for  fu- 
ture delivery.  In  addition,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  lo(*  into  the  operations  of 
military  banks;  that  is,  commercial  bank- 
ing institutions  which  operate  on  mili- 
tary posts  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
some  cases  the  officers  and  directors  of 
these  banks  are  active-duty  personnel  of 
the  military.  The  committee  wants  to 
make  certain  that  these  banks  are  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  all  military  and  are  not 
operating  merely  to  make  a  profit  for  a 
few  stockholders  and  employees. 

The  investigations  into  these  new  fields 
have  already  begim  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  hearings  will  be  held  as  soon  as  the 
preliminary  investigation  is  completed. 


May  27,  1966 


PATMAN  ANNOUNCES  HEARINGS  ON 
EDUCATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gaitleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  which  I  have  the 
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bonor  to  chair,  has  long  |een  a  pioneer 
in  investigating  the  major  scources  of 
growth  in  our  economy.  Qne  of  tliem  la 
automation;  we  have  followed  this  dy- 
namic factor  with  close  interest,  and  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  we  have  predicted 
many  of  the  great  changes  that  have 
come  from  automation.  Automation  is 
a  force  that  derives  frodi  tiie  inventive 
genius  and  spirit  of  ventuj^  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  J I 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Jlqint  Ec<momlc 
Committee  pointed  out  that  education 
was  crucial  to  continued  technological 
advance.  Vannevar  Bu^h,  one  of  our 
great  scientists  testifying  6n  automation 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
warned  that  Russia  wets  graduating  engi- 
neers at  a  rate  twice  as  fut  as  ours,  and 
technicians  at  30  or  40  times  our  rate. 
This  warning  was  accentuated  later  by 
the  success  of  the  Russians  in  space.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  their  wealth  is  only 
half  of  ours,  and  they  are  burdened  with 
the  wasteful  bureaucracy  klf  commimism, 
they  have  been  able  to  parallel  us  and, 
In  some  cases,  move  aheaU  of  us  in  space 
exploration.  The  secret  of  their  success 
is  education.  | 

Since  then,  we  have  coiie  to  recognize 
even  more  deeply  that  education  is  our 
biggest  challenge.  It  is  the  major  source 
of  growth  and  productivity;  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal cure  for  poverty;  and  it  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  the  continued  strength  of 
our  democracy.  1 1 

Total  annual  expenditures  on  educa- 
tion are  at  least  $60  bUllon,  and  there  are 
many  more  billions  that  are  not  counted 
In  the  official  figures.  We  face  an  lugent 
need  to  do  a  better  Job  in<  education — to 
teach  more  people  a  greajter  amount  of 
knowledge  in  a  more  effiaent  way  than 
we  do  now.  In  this  resiieJQt,  it  is  encour- 
aging that  the  ingenultjf  of  our  indus- 
tries and  knowledge  of  oiir  scientists  are 
being  brought  to  bear  increasingly  on  the 
problems  of  education.  One  result  is  the 
emergence  of  a  whole  new  aspect  of  auto- 
mation. We  call  it  edttcational  tech- 
nology. I 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  told  that  billions  of 
dollars  are  being  Invesbtd  hi  this  new 
educational  technology.  "The  implica- 
tions of  these  developmenos  for  the  qual- 
ity of  our  education  and^or  the  school 
systems,  are  undoubtedly^  tast.  We  need 
to  know  a  great  deal  rjipre  about  the 
subject.  As  one  small  ejcample  of  the 
kind  of  problem  that  oiu-l  Educators  face, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  it  would  take 
the  most  brilliant  man  in  the  world  500 
years  Just  to  read  the  ti^dmical  papers 
published  last  year. 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  tmnounce 
mat  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in 
Uie  course  of  its  extenalre  analysis  of 
human  resources  is  scheliillng  hearings 
on  this  very  important  q»  ^tion  of  auto- 
niatlon  and  technology   t  education. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  the  Record 
a  press  release  issued  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  today,  ^oundng  the 
hearings: 

"■■  Rn.T*CT  BT  JODTT  Ec  3  NOIOC  CoKitrt- 
TB,  PuDAT,  Mat  ^,  IBM 
Bepreeentatlve  Wright  PAttCAN  (D.,  Texas). 
"•"Airman  of  the  Joint  EcoiMmlc  Committee, 


today  annmmned  that  his  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Progreaa  would  bold  bearings  aa 
automation  and  technology  In  edtu^tlon. 

The  Texan  aald  that  the  educational  In- 
stltutlona  of  this  country  are  spending  over 
40  blUlon  dollars  a  year,  and  the  amount  Is 
rlsmg  annually.  Moreover,  there  are  bU- 
llons  of  additional  dollars  spent  on  educa- 
tion by  mdlvlduala  and  corporations. 

Because  of  the  growing  emphasis  on  ex- 
pansion and  the  need  for  Improvement  In  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  education,  VS.  oor- 
pcnatlons  are  devoting  Intensive  research  and 
Investment  to  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nology for  teaching.  The  implications  of 
these  developments  for  America's  schools  and 
the  productivity  of  oiu:  educational  systvn 
are  most  Important. 

"The  Uttle  red  schoolhouse  has  done  a 
great  job.  but  it  Is  outdated  now.  Our  rap- 
Idly  changing,  growing  economy  places  heavy 
demands  on  education,  and  we  have  to  uti- 
lize aU  the  resources  that  our  Ingenuity  can 
devise,"  said  the  Chairman. 

"Tbe  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  been 
a  pioneer  in  exploring  the  effects  of  automa- 
tion on  the  economy.  Educational  technol- 
ogy represents  one  of  the  latest  appUcations 
of  science  and  the  Committee  Is  deeply  In- 
terested In  Its  prospects  for  Increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  oiu  schools. 

The  hearings  wiU  provide  an  opportiuilty 
for  the  Committee  to  get  the  latest  Informa- 
tion on  these  developments.  The  Chairman 
said  that  one  panel  would  be  made  up  of 
Industrial  executives  whose  companies  are 
In  tbe  forefront  In  developing  new  educa- 
tional technology.  A  second  panel  will  be 
made  up  of  experts  In  the  educational  field 
who  can  provide  the  Committee  with  an 
assessment  of  the  opportunlttee  for,  and  sig- 
nificance of  new  developments  In  this  field. 
A  third  psmel  will  be  made  up  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and  other  Federal 
officials. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  June  6, 
June  10,  and  Jime  13,  In  Room  8407,  The 
Capitol  (AE-1).  The  schedule  of  Hearings 
foUows  on  the  attached  sheet. 

Adtoication  Ain>  Techkoloqt  nr  Educatiom — 

ScHXDviiX  or  HxAazMos 
Monday.  8  June,  10:00  a.m.  « 

Maurice  B.  Mitchell,  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  President  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Brttannica,  Inc. 

Robert  E.  Slaughter,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, McOraw-HUl,  Inc. 

Launor  Carter,  Vice  President,  Systems 
Development  Corporation. 

Harold  Halzllp,  Associate  Director,  Baalo 
Systems,  Inc. 

Friday,  10  June,  10:00  a.m. 

Raymond  Carpenter.  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy, Pennsylvania  State  University. 

John  Polger,  Director  of  the  Commission 
on  Human  Resources  and  Advanced  Educa- 
tion, National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Robert  E.  QIaser,  Director,  Learning  Re- 
search and  Development  Center,  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Oeorge   E.  Amsteln,  National  Education 
Association,  Washington.  D.O. 
ilfonday,  13  June,  10:00  a.m. 

Harold  Howe,  H.  VS.  CommlsBloner  of 
Education  and  staff. 

Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ecmomlc 
Progress: 
Representative  Wkight  Patkan,  Chaliman. 
Representative  Hbkrt  8.  Rbttis. 
Representative  Maktha  W.  OxnnrHS. 
Representative  WnxiAic  B.  WmMAU.. 
Senator  William  Paoxmsx. 
Benat<n-  HxawAW  K.  Talmadok. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts. 
Benator  Ijsk  B.  Johum. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS 
ON  AFRICA 

Mr.  CXHARA  of  nUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ctfk  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  exta'aneoas 
matter.         

The  SPEAKI31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromBllnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  C^HARA  of  nunols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  I  am  pleasurably  aware  of  the 
high  regard  in  which  the  President  is  held 
throughout  Africa. 

Africans  know  how  sincere  and  uni- 
versal  is  his  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
hi^jpiness  of  all  men,  womoi.  and  chil- 
dren of  all  races  and  of  all  nationalities, 
their  freedom  from  want,  disease  and  ig- 
norance, tiieir  enjoyment  of  equal  oppor- 
tunities, with  each  individual  accorded 
the  fullest  measure  of  req>ect  of  his 
dignity. 

Last  night  the  President  In  recognition 
of  the  third  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Charter  of  African  Unity,  which 
was  the  day  before,  entertained  the 
African  Ambassadors  and  other  friends 
of  Africa  at  a  White  House  reception, 
which  was  of  great  significance  as  mark- 
ing the  commencement  of  an  accelerated 
program  to  aid  the  new  nations  of  Africa 
to  attain  economic  and  political  stability 
In  the  quickest  possible  time. 

The  President  in  his  remarks  made  it 
crystal  clear  that  the  United  States  could 
not  countenance  conditions  such  as  those 
in  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  that  per- 
mit the  minority  to  ride  herd  on  the 
majority.  How  far  the  United  States 
can  and  will  go  to  combat  apartheid  and 
such  the  President  did  not  discuss, 
although  it  was  apparent  to  all  who  lis- 
tened to  his  remarks  that  the  nations 
continuing  to  hold  to  practices  that  to 
us  are  Immoral  and  Intolerable  will  not 
share  In  the  accelerated  and  stimulating 
program  of  African  help  on  many  fronts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  on  many  occa- 
sions and  I  have  said  it  with  deep  convic- 
tion that  as  Africa  goes  so  will  go  the 
world.  There  is  building  in  Africa  a 
future  of  limitless  possibilities. 

President  Johnson  last  night  contrib- 
uted immeasurably  to  the  better  under- 
standing of  us  by  governments  and  the 
peoples  of  the  new  nations  of  Africa  that 
are  destined  to  play  Important  roles  In 
tomorrow's  world.  And  that  tomorrow, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  far  off. 


MI8SINO     REACTOR     PARTS     AND 
PIECES  MYSTERY  SOLVED 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  complained  about 
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the  parti  and  pieces  of  a  reactor  being 
buUt  at  TUrapor,  Ddla.  which  were 
Ktaed  by  Pakistan  during  those  two 
oountriee'  brief  war  last  yewr.  The  ar- 
tlelafroin  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  Hay  26,  reproduced  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarics,  recites  the  details  of 
the  situation. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that,  if  all  goes  well,  soon  this  pn^jerty 
will  be  liberated.  Ibis  welcomed  news 
was  revealed  yesterday  during  hearings 
of  the  Joint  Cixnmittee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy in  a  ooUoquy  between  myself  and 
Herman  Pollack.  Acting  Director.  Inter- 
national Sdentlflc  and  Technoloi^ca] 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  which  went 
as  follows: 

Rep.    HOSMXE.  Wb*t    about    thOM    mlartwg 

parts  and  placM  of  the  Tarapur  reactor  that 
preaumably  are  batng  uaed  t<x  bitching  poaU 
over  In  Paklatan? 

Mr.  Pollack.  We  reached  an  agreement  on 
the  releaae  of  all  the  AID-flnanoed  cargo 
which  would  Include  the  equipment  designed 
for  Tarapxir  and  we  expect  the  negotiations 
on  the  actual  mechanics  for  the  release  of 
this  matsrUl  to  be  completed  in  the  near 
future. 

Rep.  HoaicxR.  Do  you  know  what  Is  going 
to  hs^ipen  to  those  things  now  that  they  are 
being  released? 

Mr.  Pollack.  We  dont  have  a  clean-cut 
answer.  I  lnq\ilred  about  that  a  while  ago. 
It  Is  possible  they  may  be  used  by  the  manu- 
facturer for  another  Installation.  I  dcmt 
know  whether  that  Is  technically  possible  or 
not. 

Rep.  Ho«MBa.  Did  you  reach  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Pakistanis  recently? 

Mr.  Pollack.  I  don't  have  the  exact  date. 
Z  believe  It  was  recent. 

Rep.  Hosicxx.  Last  week? 
Mr.  Pollack.  Last  weA  or  so,  yes.  sir. 

Representative  Hooxxa.  After  my  third 
complaint  about  these  things? 

Mr.  Pollack.  I  am  svtre  that  possibly  had  a 
stimulating  effect. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
[Ptom  the  Evening  Star.  Washington,  D.C.. 
Thursday.  May  98,  1»M] 

Tbx  RAKBLa  .  .  .  Rbpobtb  a  Mtsrbt 
(By  John  McKelway) 

Was  rather  surprised  the  other  day  to 
come  across  an  Item  In  the  Congressional 
Record  which.  If  true.  Indicates  there  will 
always  be  another  foreign  aid  story. 

Tills  ons.  the  Rambler  thinks.  Is  rather 
remarkable  and  It  had  somehow  escaped  his 
attention. 

The  story,  or  mystery,  is  provldad  by  Rep. 
Cbaio  BosMsa.  R-OaUf..  In  a  note  to  the 
House  OOP  Conference. 

To  sum  It  up.  It  seems  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  parts  and  pleees.  Intended  for  the  use 
of  a  reactor  we  are  helping  to  buUd  In  Tara- 
pur,  India,  are  wiMrtwj  under  strange  con- 
ditions. 

As  the  Rambler  understands  It.  and  to  go 
back  a  bit.  It  seems  that  during  the  recent 
unpleaaantnesa  last  faU  between  IhdU  and 
Pakistan  a  ship  docked  at  a  Pakistani  port. 
Zn  its  hold  ware  "several  himdred  thousand 
dollars  worth."  according  to  Hosiob.  of 
pieces  of  a  reactor  Ihdla  was  trying  to  put 
together  In  Tarmpur. 

As  HosKoi  retells  It: 

"The  shipment  consisted  of  a  ao-tcm  air- 
lock and  prwtsaty  fonaed  pieces  of  sheet 
steel.  The  Pakistani  succeeded  In  removing 
these  bulky  items  to  a  place  unknown.  It 
Is  stlU  unknown.  AID  (the  Agency  for  Zn- 
tematlonal  Z)eveIopment)  and  the  State  De- 
Putmsnt  were  notified,  but  proved  Inade- 
quate to  the  task  of  tracking  thsm  down." 
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Zf  Hnaww  Is  comet,  and  the  Rambler  has 
no  zvason  to  doubt  him.  It  seems  astonishing 
that  the  Pakistani  were  able  to  make  off  with 
a  whole  ao-ton  air  lock,  whatever  that  might 
be.  and  then  successfully  hide  It — along  with 
some  precisely  formed  pieces  of  sheet  steel. 
Pitklstan.  of  course.  Is  not  the  smallest 
country  In  the  world  and  It  Is  full  of  waste- 
lands and  mountains.  Still,  it  must  have 
been  quite  an  accomplishment  to  get  the 
air  lock  out  of  the  ship  after  flndUig  out 
what  It  was  and  what  It  looked  like. 

HoaicxB  has  a  theory.  "So  far  as  anybody 
knows  they  (the  air  lock  and  the  other  parts 
and  pieces)  are  being  used  as  hitching  poets 
for  camels."  > 

Even  a  Jamee  Bond  probably  would  be 
fooled  by  this.     Whoever  heard  of  using  a 
piece  of  a  nuclear  reactor  to  tie  up  a  camel? 
HosMXB  goes  on : 

"Despite  President  Johnson's  friendship 
with  a  Pakistani  camel  driver,  despite  his 
wining  and  dining  Premier  Ayub  Kahn  of 
that  country,  who  made  a  money-hunting  ex- 
pedition to  the  U.S.  subsequent  to  the  hi- 
jacking, despite  more  miUlons  of  U.S.  aid 
and  loans  since  that  time,  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration— with  all  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  at  Its  command— has  been 
unable  to  do  a  single  thing  to  clear  up  the 
mystery  of  the  missing  reactor  parts  and 
pieces.  .  .  ." 

The  parts  and  pieces  eventually  were  re- 
placed by  the  General  Bectrlc  Co.,  which  Is 
trying  to  build  the  SlOO  million  nuclear  pow- 
er station  for  India  under  what  must  be 
trying  conditions.  The  United  States  is  put- 
ting up  something  like  $80  million  under 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

Although  the  original  air  lock  and  ac- 
companying pieces  may  have  been  placed  un- 
der the  premier's  bed,  PakUtan  it  turns  out, 
has  a  fuUy  operative  reeearch  reactor  at 
Islamabad. 

^^  "Pakistan  officials,"  according  to  Hosma, 
"are  expected  soon  to  request  payment  of 
the  $860,000  grant  which  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  committed  to  Pakistan  In  IMO 
to  get  (their)   research  reactor  biUlt." 

"By  copy  of  this  document,"  continues 
Hoaicxa.  "I  am  suggesting  to  the  Pnsl- 
dent,  the  SUte  Department,  AID  and  the 
AEC  that  the  $350,000  'commitment'  be  dis- 
charged by  giving  Pakistan  a  legitimate  ti- 
tle to  the  hijacked  property.  Or,  if  they 
won't  agree,  theee  U.S.  officials  should  hold 
up  the  $360,000  until  the  mystery  u  solved 
^^^  Pakistan  agrees  to  compensate  the 
rightful  owners  of  the  property." 

The  Rambler,  who  naturally  contributed 
perhaps  a  half-a-cent  or  so  toward  that  air 
lock,  as  a  taxpayer,  will  watch  this  case 
closely. 

Perhaps  out  of  it  aU.  there  wUl  come  a 
government  document  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  how  to  steal  and  get  rid  of  a  hot. 
30-ton  air  lock.  Certainly,  it  aK>ear8,  there 
Is  good  evidence  research  should  be  under- 
taken In  this  area. 


HOW  MANY  STANDARDS  OP  MORAL- 
ITY ARE  THERE  IN  THIS  GOVERN- 
MENT? 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extaid  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  there  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post  of 
Wednesday.  May  25.  19M.  a  flve-odumn 
headline  which  reads  as  foDows:  "Ni- 
geria Becomes  Unitary  State." 


Tliere  foUoiws  a  hews  story  which  con- 
tains an  annoimconent  by  Oeneral 
Ironsl.  the  Negro  military  dictator  (tf 
Nigeria,  which  says  that  all  political  par- 
ties in  Nigeria  have  been  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  political  activity  until  Janu- 
ary 19«9. 

Now  I  do  not  know  whether  this  con- 
stitutes apartheid.  It  certainly  is  $ 
denial  of  self-determination,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Negroes  of  Nigeria,  under 
Dictator  litmsl,  are  not  going  to  indulge 
in  any  free  elections  or  political  activity 
imtll  January  1969. 

This,  to  me.  Is  very  interesting  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Oovemment  of  this 
country  Joined  in  a  boycott  of  Rhodesia 
on  the  ground  that  not  all  the  people  of 
Rhodesia  have  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation. How  many  standards  of  moral- 
ity are  there  In  this  Government  of  ours 
when  the  United  States  joins  in  a  boycott 
of  one  country  and  utters  not  a  single 
word  of  public  protest  against  the  same 
thing  In  Nigeria. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  enough  dou- 
bletalk  and  double  and  triple  standards 
of  morality  in  the  White  House  and  State 
Department.  If  self-determination  Is 
good  for  all  the  people  of  the  African 
coimtry  of  Rhodesia  it  Is  good  for  all  the 
people  of  the  African  country  of  Nigeria. 

If  President  Johnson  and  his  stooges 
in  the  State  Department  say  what  they 
mean  and  mean  what  they  say,  let  them 
immediately  slap  a  boycott  on  Nigeria 
and  every  other  countiV.  In  and  out  of 
Africa,  that  denies  self-determination  to 
its  citizens. 
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REPUBLICAN    POLICY    COMMITTEB 
STATEMENT    ON    ELECTION    RE- 
FORM    AND     DEDUCTIONS     FOR 
POLITICAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 
Mr.  HORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricou 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.      RHODES      of      Arizona.    Ur. 
Speaker,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
House  Republican  policy  committee  a 
policy    statement    regarding    "Election 
Reform  and  Deductions  for  Campaign 
Contributions"  was  adcvted.    As  chair- 
man of  the  policy  committee.  I  would 
like  to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Recou 
the  complete  text  of  this  statement. 
Rkpublicak  Pouct  Comnmx  Statxiixnt  ok 
Blictiow    Rvokm    Am  .Dmocnom   iw 
Political  CowniBOTioirs 
The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
urges  the  Immediate  review  and  reform  of 
the  federal  laws  that  pertain  to  campaign 
contribution  expenditures. 

Political  campaigns  are  becoming  so  expen- 
sive that  soon  this  country  will  be  faced 
with  a  situation  wherein  only  the  rich,  or  a 
person  with  substantial  financial  backing 
will  be  able  to  run  for  public  office.  There 
Is  a  growing  danger  that,  in  many  instances, 
a  person  with  unlimited  financial  means,  but 
fewer  qualifications,  may  be  able  to  over- 
whelm a  better  qualified,  but  less  affluent. 
exponent  throxigh  the  maTimnm  use  of  radio. 
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TV,  and  other  methods  af  communication 
and  advertising.  Hie  fedfral  election  laws 
■hould  be  changed  so  that '  absolute  ^^^  '*<^~ 
sonable  limits  are  placed  pb  general  election 
and  primary  campcdgn  ei^pendltures  for  the 
various  federal  ofDces. 

Strict  and  accurate  acoauntlng  should  be 
required  so  that  expenditures  remain  within 
established  limits,  and  ttt  use  of  spurious 
campaign  committees  to  ivoid  the  reporting 
of  total  expenditures  should  be  prohibited. 
Also,  a  central  repository  ^hder  the  direction 
of  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  should  be 
established  so  that  all  reports  would  be  re- 
ceived, examined,  tabulate,  summarized  and 
publicized  in  a  uniform  manner. 

By  its  terms,  the  existing  law  prohibits 
contributions  by  both  <x>rporations  and 
unions  to  campaigns  for  federal  office.  Un- 
fortunately, tlirough  courts  Interpretation  and 
lack  of  enforcement,  this!  provision  has  be- 
come almost  meaningless.  Today,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  i^f  union  and  cor- 
poration funds  are  channeled,  either  directly 
or  Indirectly,  Into  various' ^11  tlcal  activities. 
Reform  in  this  area  Is  long  overdue.  Legisla- 
tion that  will  correct  the  i  Refects  In  the  law 
and  permit  vigorous  enforcement  must  be 
enacted.  I 

In  order  that  there  majj  t>e  mnTimiim  par- 
ticipation in  the  electlcjii  process  by  the 
American  public,  a  $100  tate  deduction  should 
be  provided  for  camp>aign  contributions  to  an 
appropriate  committee  of  a  qualified  politi- 
cal party.  This  deductioh  should  be  avail- 
able whether  or  not  the ;  taxpayer  elects  to 
take  the  standard  deduction.  A  tax  deduc- 
tion of  this  type  would  enepurage  individuals 
in  all  walks  of  life  to  connlbute.  Moreover, 
It  would  prevent  candldaus  from  becoming 
too  dependent  upon  a  few!  large  contributors. 

The  1982  Report  of  th^  President's  Com- 
mission on  Campaign  Ctets  reconunended 
certain  reforms,  including  tax  allowances. 
Theee  suggestions,  which,  were  limited  to 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  campaigns, 
were  favorably  received  B&d  implementing 
legislation  was  recomme4<ted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Unfortunately,  thlsi  legislation  did  not 
receive  serious  conslderailpn  by  either  the 
87th  or  the  88th  CongmsM.  In  order  that  a 
first  step  toward  the  solution  of  this  serious 
problem  may  be  taken  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress, we  urge  that  the  appropriate  Congres- 
ilonal  cc»nmittee  give  prompt  and  careful 
consideration  to  legislation  that  will  provide 
a  $100  tax  deduction  fon  campaign  contri- 
butions. 1 1 

That  there  Is  a  growlxU  Interest  in  elec- 
tions, and  a  wllllngnen  to  participate 
through  campaign  contmputlons,  la  Ulus- 
trated  by  the  fact  that  Inltbe  1964  campaign, 
a  large  percent  of  the  totta  funds  coUected 
by  the  Republican  Party  ^eis  In  contributions 
of  1100  or  less.  Signiflcanlily,  for  800,000  Re- 
publican contributors.  thS  average  contribu- 
tion was  »H.  On  the  otlier  hand,  a  recent 
report  by  the  Citizen's  RMearch  Foundation 
of  Princeton,  N  J.,  reflectslthat  in  I9fi4,  of  the 
total  Democratic  contrtbujtlons  from  individ- 
uals, 70  percent  were  refc^ived  In  sums  of 
WOO  or  more. 

Certainly,  smaU  contrib  itlons  must  be  en- 
couraged. Providing  a  $1<4  tax  deduction  la. 
we  beUeve,  a  logical  and  ;  ilr  vray  to  achieve 
this  result. 
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ANOTHER  WIRTZ 

Mr.  HORTON.    Mr. 

unanimous  consent  , 
from  California  [Mr. 
tend  his  remarks  at 
RscoRD  and  Include  i 

The  SPEAKER  pro  .„ 
objection  to  the  request 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  ohjeetiln. 


REFUTED 

Speaker,  I  aak 

th4^  the  gentleman 

ll^LCOTT]  may  ez- 

point  In  the 

leous  matter. 

t^pore.    Is  there 

<  »f  the  gentleman 


Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaks,  in  ontor 
to  attract  adequate,  competent  agricul- 
tural workers  during  peak  harvest  sea- 
sons, California  farmers  pay  the  highest 
wages  and  provide  the  best  housing, 
working,  and  Uvlng  conditicms  of  any 
area  In  the  world. 

California  fruit  and  vegetable  farmers 
receive  practically  no  Federal  subsidy. 

Nevertheless,  California  growers  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  adequate  workers. 
Crops  are  spoiling  in  the  fields,  when 
Bome  persons  are  hungry.  Growers  and 
processors  are  moving  to  Mexico  where 
adequate,  and  cheaper,  labor  and  ma- 
terials are  available.  Labor  Secretary 
Wirtz  claimed  better  family  houdng 
would  attract  an  adequate  seasonal  work 
force.  The  growers  In  my  district  have 
provided  family  units — and  there  are 
none  better  anywhere — ^new,  modem, 
clean,  attractive.  The  new  family  units 
have  discommoded  many  longtime  local 
residents.  Nevertheless,  the  family  units 
are  mostly  vacant.  Workers  are  desper- 
ately needed. 

The  Federal  proposal  was  wrong  again. 
Every  Federal  proposal  so  far  has  been 
more  harmful  than  helpful. 

We  are  hopeful  that  someday  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  will  accept  some  sug- 
gestions from  somebody  who  knows 
something  about  the  migrant  farm 
laborer,  his  needs  and  desires. 

I  insert  at  this  point  an  editorial  from 
the  Salinas  Califomian  of  May  10  which 
tells  the  sad  story  much  more  clearly 
than  I  can: 

Akotrks  WntTz  Thxobt  Rsttttko 

Another  pet  theory  of  the  academicians  of 
the  U.S.  Labor  Department  lias  been  refuted. 

The  theory  was  that  speedy  construction 
of  good,  low  cost  family  housing  would  at- 
tract an  adequate  number  of  seasonal  farm 
workers  to  California. 

Remember  that  one?  It  was  expoimded 
ad  nauseum  last  year  by  Labor  Secretary 
W.  Willard  Wlrtz  and  his  minions. 

It  has  become  quite  apparent  this  week 
that  the  theory  worked  much  better  on  paper 
than  in  practice.  Ah,  those  Washington, 
D.C.  farmers. 

When  the  bracero  program  ended  on  Dec. 
81,  1964,  Salinas  Valley  growers  were  caught 
with  scarcely  any  family  farm  housing.  Now, 
according  to  the  latest  reports,  they  have 
buUt  600  to  700  new  units — iislng  their  own 
money,  not  "federal  money." 

And  these  new  units,  which  are  among  the 
best,  if  not  the  best  anywhere,  are  less  than 
half  filled  by  worker  occupants.  The  press 
tour  conducted  in  the  Valley  last  week  by 
the  Coimcil  of  California  Orowers  revealed 
that  indisputable  fact. 

IronlcaUy,  even  as  the  gleaming  new  halt 
vacant  housing  was  being  shown  to  the  press, 
the  Labor  Department  was  firing  off  official 
commendations  to  the  growers  who  installed 
it. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  commendation  pick 
a  strawberry  or  thin  a  row  of  lettuce? 

The  hard  facts  of  the  matter  seem  to  be 
that:  1.  The  act\ial  size  of  the  southwesfs 
migrant  labor  pool  was  vastly  overrated  by 
bureaucratic  theoreticians,  and  3.  Diversion 
of  the  migrant  mainstream  from  Its  tradi- 
tional routes  is  much  more  easily  talked 
about  than  accomplished.  (You  can  lead 
a  horse  to  water,  but  i . .) 

Salinas  Valley  growers  are  fulfilling  aU  the 
preconditions  for  successfully  attracting  an 
efllclent  supplementary  domestlo  work 
force — one  of  the  highest  farm  wages  In  the 
nation,  excellent  sanitary  faoUitlea,  new  fam- 


ily hoiising.  vlgoroxiB  IntersUte  recruiting, 
etc. — so  sanctimoniously  laid  down  last  year 
by  the  Labor  Department. 

And  they're  stUl  short  of  workers. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  Washington 
thlnk-factory  which  hatched  the  A-Team 
and  Sioux  Indian  and  other  similarly  goofy 
programs  last  year  has  made  another  nUa- 
calculation? 

It's  Just  possiblel 

One  of  these  days  Washington  will  have 
to  start  listening  to  the  fanners'  answers  for 
faim  problems — ^taking  the  advice  of  real 
experts,  in  other  words. 

What  we're  worried  about  Is  that  by  the 
time  Washington  starts  listening,  California 
agriculture  will  have  become — by  attrition — 
only  a  pale  shadow  of  what  it  now  is,  the 
state's  No.  1  Industry  and  a  wonder  of  pro- 
ductivity. 


PLIGHT  OP  THE  FARMER 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REcoRh  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
people  should  know  more  about  the  man- 
ner, methods,  and  techniques  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  harass  and  bur- 
den the  small  farmer. 

California  Governor  Brown  has — ^In 
desperation — furloughed  State  felons  to 
help  harvest  asparagus — excepting  men 
with  histories  of  violence,  narcotics,  and 
mental  defects.  This  was  necessary  be- 
cause UJS.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  re- 
fused to  permit  the  importation  of  tem- 
porary workers  during  peak  harvest 
times  when  no  domestic  workers  were 
available.  The  severe  shortage  of  woiic- 
ers  threatened  the  crops. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Con- 
nor, has  required  farmers  to  complete 
the  following  form.  You  will  note  com- 
pliance is  required  under  penalty  of  law. 
Most  farmers  would  require  days  to  com- 
plete the  form.  Most  farm  accounting 
practices  do  not  provide  the  enormous 
detail  required  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment questionnaire — so  extraordi- 
luuy  accounting  services  are  required  un- 
der pain  of  Jail  (u*  fine. 

This  is  another  extravagance,  an  im- 
necessary  burden  upon  the  farmer.  Its 
only  value  is  to  harass  the  farmer  who 
already  finds  it  difficult  to  comply  with 
every  Federal  rule  and  regulation  pro- 
mulgated not  only  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce— with  no  rdatlonship  to  any 
other. 

The  f  anpers  in  my  area  are  not  reim- 
bursed by  any  Government  subsidy.  In 
addition  to  the  inconvenience,  interrup- 
tion, and  harassment,  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting these  continual  forms,  question- 
naires, and  reports  Is  extraordinarily  ex- 
pensive. 

Other  industries  vrould  rebel  if  they 
were  subjected  to  the  treatment  accorded 
our  nonsubsidized  farmers  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  Include  the  full  questionnaire  at  this 
point. 
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VX  DVAKTMINT  OF  COtOfBKCI 

■UUAU  Of  TNI  CtNSUS 


ttt».u-tnt 


mtmm 

n 

Mi«mT 

*"■ 

Mri 

UN>. 

a«k«|k 

c— r 

T*"-* 

IDNa 

AiNk. 

Wt 

fRI 

inm 

t 

T 

a 

Ty 

TMdU'i. 

(A) 

<■) 

AS 

QUESTIONNAIRE 
1965  SAAAPLE  SURVEY  OF  AGRICULTURE 


—110.-1  ii|  mi  »  Ah  ■^■n  ii  w^iiwil  bf  hw  (mw  U  UX  CaJt).    If  iht  mm  In.  |w 


Kay  27,  1966 


tMI  Wm* Mr  ni» ka 

•■ir  pmtpmam  h  IVMT.  . 

(•  -Na.  "•>•  laWd* 

I*,    ii  »ii    i*mtan  nil 
ftofghums   fof   srMn 


*.D 


nl*  « 


pMMrc.  ind  wrup.      Rcpo* 
M^in  crown  undrf 


(I  bg.>t6M>l  ) 


(Rcpon  t««ifcB  e(  •• 


ttOmktHnmtMAtmf^mmtwmti 


>  II  b>  giual )  •«•>  Mm  tan«t 


fOrMANS 


tm  Mr  piinn  ki  ItMl 

til  ft,'  aart  I M^  ««  l> 
fAMiiW  <flaw4 


It. 
I*. 


if 


!■!>■■■  >•»■<  m  I 


vfenAMB  roi  HOtm  ui  e 


I«l)     War*  wmt  i  ■■■llllt.  •' 


iiiiplllHi,  vm  M 
klltMlvlMllr 


ll»MMI«  IMStariat  I 


re  xta.    i» 

hwiiiim  ««r  ••••  In  IMS— 

(If  two  or  morf  pluti 
maJr.  either  on  iKc 
land,  report  the  kxaI 
KvrnI  pUiuw^t.) 

•t 


44.     Ti 


SI. 
SI. 


Swk«ft- 


OfTon 

CucwMben  antf  pKtIn 
(>-«M  kM  ham 

OruMM 


*:; 


WkM  <M>  Mm  MlM  ••  i^ 
( liKlyJt  Uw  bndlofd 


KUKS  AND  OTHR  SMA  J   MUn 


(Ml     Wan  Mr  kwftof  ar  Mt  • 


ItMlaraalat 

(•  "Ml,  '  Mrt  I  arf  *^  •• 


» 

IT. 


*"*.•-  (5^ 


IV  A» 

VMnAHf  1 


l»») 


taCk^*! 
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•  nrj.) 


forage, 
orlhaw 


(I> 
Haar  many 


(l> 


I 


IWW^^P^W  »^R(5^iPW^^p 


9n«M>l||ii«t 


EZZHTIZ: 


!    /lO 


(M 

ofrtw 

IW)  cioa 

Wis  or  artll 

b<<old> 


■xsz 


<T1ic  imaI  of  ikc  Km  for  otMti 
■i4  4  mmmm^ml  die  acmftr  ^ 


iiiont  ft.  b.  c 
IV) 


NoDv.D 


(I) 


(») 


rt  [»  of  the  MNtr  crop  w«rr 

M  n|r  lartj  oe  on  Aiffrimc 
h  iriveued  acres  of  the 


•I* 


=A 


■  aiaalrflVB 


Mi  aaaaa  <ra*  >H|M|1  *l.  ti.  I*.  M,  aM  It  aM  aMar 

m  -Htm.- Mit  1  arf «* a  aii«i»  Itn-I 
a.     Moo  laoar  at  Mw  MMI  aaraa  IMa  jMak  aaaak  jaaka 


.NMt  O  ar 


m 


IV\    «»aro  aar  a>aBa  aaa*  dtoMa  aaai.  f,  — . 

ara*aailaUtaa*kaaMaMhlMtt..  NoU  Y^Uf 
# --Na, "  M*  t  aa^  «p  »  aaaMaa  laill 

Baaa«iMM~«ta.-] 


(!) 


M*a  was 

t>4r»t«ted^ 


nao  CMTS 


r  *Ma  «MM«il  tf  *lta." 


:v. 


ini  iH*> < 

(Ifleufkaa  10 
hancsMd.  4o  Mt  npoR 


S7.  anr  ttaM  aii4  tMd 


(1) 

How  (MM  actn  wflw 

harvcMcdf     {Rcpoft 

tenchi  of  an  acre 

for  IrMh  potaion.) 


It 


f^ 


!  /■« 


(I) 
Havanck 


HAV/ 


ir  t«D  or  aKKf  cuttiagt,  coanc  tkc  aots  otlr 
oart  bar  g ■««  rocal  loaa  for  all  carni^s. 


Include  torgham-aidan  graM  CTOiwa.      In<ladr  ikt  laa4lard'»  ibaat  a»  nU  if  tihaakoMAiatllcr. 


M<r— ««i»»>"  i«i«ki»»t«t.. 

(ICT«aaa."«Mli 


aalkara 


•l«'W 


D 
D 

Q 


a.      M*W  «M«f  MM  of  fMBM*  ■■<  laMaM  ««• 
Mt  Aar  aSav*  IMM  Ma  iMtf  la  IMft , 

4.     Mow  mwmf  MM  ••  yMaw  «b4  togMMa  wan 

katna it     (lacladi  gram  chap.) Noa<  [J 

aTlair  aayaaa  _, 


aM  la  IMt  araaa  (raaa*  a«aa  tka  k 
-    at 


AND  rai  SAIf 


...NoD 
tM|l 

aii»  lai.  >  '  r«  '  I 


YnL 


^J 


D 


D 


D 


D 


Acm  harvcMad.' 

( trfton  icniht  of 

acre*) 


/lO 


/I* 


■  iaWfcilMtt. 


haiT.  do  not  incladr  the  valut  of  Irisk  poraiort.) 


N.D      YnO 
'— " 

1.0'ra.  'J 

No 


D 


D 


(II 

Acrai  harvcurd.* 

(Report  icmIu  of 

acm) 


;i 


_L^ 


(2) 
QuaMit* 
liirWH>d> 


I  aBr 


nOOUCTIk  fUMMi  AND 


AND  Hi  i  IW>  AND  tUm 


haaa,  «  >  aaMa  aaa*  ar  flMta,  _,lAcm*- 

■raam«  aa^alaltMT NanaUl  j.  f, 

Ma.   «■>«»■<  ita  a  ami  I   |«l|)  (^ 


l»<l     k' 


TMi  fWJin,  NUn.  AND  OBAHi 


n*  "Nib    aMIIaidrtipKf 


(«"'>ai."aa>i«M 


laM  la  la  kaaakia  aari  < 
«|ai<a,  aa<  gtaMa*  aa 

(Aniaar  *o»  aaoaiaai.  tf"VM." 


N.D    ViiD 

pni 


■fcaakit  Iraii  aa^ai*. 


•i«  anr  «"ka  lili    iiiikkiAal  \ 

kali  aad  aal  kwa  M  Mi  plaaa—  \ 


«... 
if... 


n. 

71. 

r*. 


ZiSm    ®" 


t:^. 


a 


D 


D 


D 


D 


D 


D 


D 


(I)     • 

Ho*  maaf 

(or  vinaa) 
•IT  NOT  of 


(}l 


(or  viaai) 
art  of 


i     I  J'        JLl  ■ 


()) 

Hoaaaick 


C7t|    Ar*  *aaa  aqr  aakar  ar**a  Ikal  wmn  kanaalid  la  ItM  M  Mi  plaia>  i-i  (-. 

iaak  aa-DiT  Md  aad  Had  piaL>    Saaipiiliaal?    ta««a.>    Breoaicora?.  NoU      YiiLJ 


Give  aaaw 
af  crop* 

iUiat 

Uaaaf 

Vdaaaf 
•alaa' 

* 

•ttt 

_00 

• 

•_ 

_*> 

• 

t 

.00 

• 

•_ 

-Joa 

^m-3m 


WOOUCn  IMS  VIAI,  IMS  I 


rt.    Haw  aai^a  VMa  raaakpaa  aa  iVat  kara  wa  aaaa  ot' 
aaaarfkit  tfaikar  ar  lieai  ( inclwdmg  iCMidiag 
cirnbcr  Mild  far  pulp*ood)t ( 

Ft.    Naa  ■■*  aM  iiii»iii  la  ItM  tmm  *a  arik  al 
•waaaA  tatoa*a4,  laaaa  Malfc  Malati  aa< 
aaaaar  la^  CkiklaiM  »i  ill.  »a»w  aa<  gMa» 


,mU 
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«.>Muuiv  AW  iwmocK  NOW  ON  MS  rua  I 


(ONBBdMamtaiMaidMKifiai*!*  " 


poumnj 

m-m."tmi^  null  i«iM<«y.  ■.ai,-<.-»»».>ii»pm    .        '-'         '-I 


mi 


i*sssjt rr7»i«.D^ 


»•>■  IMi^  AriMb  MMmM*  MMM>  !■■•«, 

■  a^  ■«  »■■■■»*  •■«      I   I  ll    I  !•  I«»n.  New  ML 


'I'  •<«<■■  — III  I  liny*.  w,ti. 
m  aiM  n  «■<  (Mar  ito  MM  kva) 

^1;  liM»  flMHv  «»■§  ««p«  IrvlvaMrf  la  1< 


M.     ■— —r  «l<n  ■(>.—  , „ 

•«^>  «■«•■•»«••«>■>.■•.  a.  Mi  pliHt..  NomQ    NaiAit 

•».    Hnr  M«r  kNan  aM  alkv  BMt  lr»«  MikM*  __ 

waia  MM  Iw  rfaailHar  la  19Mf  N^  PH 

(ttpandlkniltntoMafaki'^iMi^Miii^ '-' 

■WM  f»«  fa>  otlMfi  aa<ln  caauaa.) 

•aMIarrfaa^aarlalMtT Naac  [J 

•1.  Na»aaar<Maa>a<iM*aaaMi«aMiaWhlM«.  Niw  Q 
•t.     HavMkjaaipaMtMtf  la  IVMIRMM.  Mia  at 

w»a<irllili,  Mi>a|i.«ii>i.i »<   i|  ,,»  _,    Vilut<tf 

haOm  Md  ckidaa  IM>  aoM.)  ' 


a<  aa  aaaa  ata  aa  Mb  |«aMt '.,,  NoM  Q 

M.     na«aMarlaiato«aM*aMlBl«Mt.NaM(j   Naakat aaal  ikaca  . 

□  Foaadt  cf 

H  Mill waaldwca. 


.Noat  Q    Nuater 


CATIU  AND  CAIW 


Naw  aiMm  a 
•bpta«». 


ladwk  III  co»i  ud  aU  otiMr  oak  ud  cil«n. 
bodi  dMT  tad  koT.  m  tiM  plK>. 

D 


I  tiMpllCC. 

liNaafrtaiMaMM 

-  M«  x'iial'tM^'k  ipaalai  iiwi.) 


(lacladi  tmkn  Khu  ta«i  cd«aA) 


(Daa 


. . .  NoM  Q    NuAb 
...  Ifca.n 


•  aa<  MMT  aaknaf . . .    Naae  Q     NmiIkc 

(Tht  aMi  lor  soouoa  i.  b.  lad  i  auw 
•qaal  dM  aaaibct  (m  Mouoa  *7.) 


I  MaaridM  kanMt 

I  aia  a«k  MB.  M  ■*  alaM 
I  laaM  kaaiki(  kanat 


■D 


iMULIIiai.  Ufamtll  mtm^  mJk  ud  cmm  prodacid  m  ikU  phcc  ia  dK  catiR  imt  IM). 
W%mt  atn  ■«  dndN  vi*  iMdbrd.  aicla*  ha  ihw  ■  dw  Mai  i^  nfnmd. 


ImMmi  •.-ANMUU  SOtD  M  l«M  AND  CONTIACn 


|tM|  Vm  My  adk  ) 


(VfMM*  ••  «*«  raaadi <r ki  dhanlr.  MilW 
•«aai  of  a.M>  laid  kr  IM  »  r<  r^aaSi  777 
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ON  IMS  fua 


(M.  Haw  I 


aayiiiMl^liaaa; 


a.  !■«•«  taraplAa 
01 

m 


O)  I 

m  I 

|S|  I 

«.  Cata^Mnr  ilMMaro  (MKl  k  lagpidtMi 
voncd  CO  packtf  itocUon) : 

HI  Minva 

lai  I 


01 

m 

IM.  HaoaaariralaMaMaHk^MMi 


HI  tM.araadar... 
HI  Ovar  •  M.  aa4  aad 
(11  t  M.  aad  aadar  It 
|4|   ll«.aadaMr.., 

k.  >aM  »rl»rtodi 

III  l««l.ar  aadar..  . 
HI  Orm  I*  M.  aa«  ai 
lai  II  M.  aa4  nadir  I 
|«|   IdM.  aadaaar.. 

c  la  irfMt  vaav  a 


1  !#■  Maw  aMay  plMay  katofO  i     t  aa  Mb 


III. 


111.  MaaaoaylMMari 


k.  laMnr  ar«al. 


Mkar 


aiiiliiariT  daiiat  '"Ml  ymn.    Vaar  Mn  M  ta*»fcllrniat  lamiim  wM  a»»idi 
M  Ail  rMa-    Mdadi  aatf  <M<fa>«B  *»  il  ia  aymiii^  erMr  lad  —  and  fcoi 


i^  IM4  or  IM> 


•  » 


!•• 

<• 


Total  aaaktr 
oa.lkiirta'* 


NMlD- 


NomD. 


NomD. 

-D- 

NMoO. 


.Yaar. 


NoaaO- 
NomD- 
NomD- 
NaMD. 

NornD- 
NoaaD- 
NoatD. 
NoaaO- 


Ha«  aur  of  ikaia 
war*  aaw  alwa 
paifkaiad  kf  yoa/ 


.D- 


N..D- 


aO. 


.D- 


NomLJ- 


.D. 


-D- 


aO. 


.D- 


.n. 


.D- 


aO. 


iia.  nm 


««Mal  lyya  traalaoi  aM  an  Ate 
IIMI  arlaHr 


ilMI 
ad  l*naa 


114.  I 


I  IMI  arMaa.. 
tl«MttroaAlf 


NimD 
NaMD 
NomD 
NomD 

NomD 
NaMD 
NomD 


lit.  Hai 


Haw  aMaa  Iraalar  anldkaai^  yiaaw  ««  aa 
IkhvlaMi 


a.  I  aai 

k.  taaddkanaaa... 

a.  tk aadlaa«ar 


NomD 
NomD 
NomD 


11*.  I 


.  NmiD 
.  NimU 


UT. 


k.ft«vdndaatM. 


III. 


b.  «r 
lit.  Haaa 


ftMdfaavtar 
>,  4  aaH,  m  targi 
aqr  pawar  M>*ra 


.D- 
.D- 

«D- 
-D- 


«D- 


-D- 
-D- 

-D- 

■aD- 


.D- 


.a 


lit.  MawoMvi 
111.  Ha 


Haar  laawpaaiaai 
Ikhalaia* 


a«MaMM*b^M*»... 
ModkaM  dimiiaM  — 


.a 

.D 


.D 
.D 

aD  N 

aD   N 
.D 


in.  Hav  awar  kaalar  ■ 


NMrD  Naa*ar 

4 aaaMlkti»lMdt..  NomD  Hi    Ii 

in.  Naar  aMay  aailM  pMMra  an  M  ab  idaiaT NimD  Mi«*ii 

a.  k>  akar  TaM  a>M  *a  aamol  aaMM  ft^artaHbaaadt.  Yaar 

114.  Waw—ar  ilda  aatmi  .aba,  ara  M  Mil  Maaat NoM  Q 

....    NomD 
....   NomD 

.  Haw  aMa*  r 
MiHaMt.. 
.  Ha«  aMar  afaaada.«8<naad  paaHry  taadno  an  p-l 

oa  Mi  piMat NoM  LJ  NoaMr 

I  II araMHdi>lillt.    NeM  D  NoaMr 

•  D  Na 


SmMm  l«.-On^AIM  wow.  MOOMI  ANDOHMnNS  I 


AOI  AND  OfMARM  WIK 


Ibaa  dM  «M  ba^  la  I  i  aaio  MM  plaMt . 
( iapon  OModi  d  row  b  |  a  w  opama  iha 


pkcc  laKa  Jmaafy  t. 
I**.     Maw  anay  daya  did  | 


baiiatM,  prafcMwa.  or  o^  ^naoiM  alia'i  farak.     ( Do  ao<  iacladi  aacbai^  work.) 
(Makaoa.)- 


(1) 


Man;  fanaan  and  diair  (uailin  ifrWr  pan  of  ihni  iatoaia  from  off  brm  axutai  Youf  aaaaim 
to  dw  faUowina  qoncionj  whan  c  .mbinrd  wiih  ihotr  fi»«n  by  ochc.»  will  pfovidc  mcasurci  of 
'    '    '  :<  »ad  batwora  jaaaaiy  1  aad  Orcaobar  M,  IM).    IfyouiKOOl 


nrcaia  of  iha  aaaa  ifara  llllli  |  tt  yem  ban  nliwilr, 


ltd.     HawoHMbdMl 


(»t|iail  mnintl 


Itt.     Haw  awab  dM  fMMad 


aaaMMf 
Haw  aMabdMMaaad 

JlT'   ■■mawaaaM 


aad  ra^lv  payaMoia  < 
Itt.    HawaMMb«dyOTaa« 


aHMtiiHIiii  I 


aMWdaa  aaoaaava^ 


Jarb  a*  yaar  (aroi  hi  ttdtf     ladadt  wark  ai  a  aaafiiai  iob. 


I  to  _,  M  to  ■        r-, 

4»  dayl        LJ|  W  dan        U 


«) 
1MB 


I9>4 


200  or 


B         I— I  moor         1—1 
diT«      □  aaaadaiB    U 


«  yaM  taaty  MobB  b 
ioaab  waMa-i^a^aa, 


NoM  D    (- 


Hksn  vf  yMir  •■■■nf  '(^^''V  ^ 


1 
titi 


r  baaoalMi/rnatn  hi  I 

larai  baahiaaa  aa  p 

(Rapon  aaf  aama^  ifwr 


darai  baahiaaa  mr  pradoaalaaal  praaHaptj^ 


yaMli    titali^bi 

a  waiblap  la  a 


NOM   D    *- 


141.     Haw  ■aabdM  yaa  aa«  waaibaaaal  ya     ^^. 

aoodoTM  praparayt 

(tapon  art  aAar  dadactaig  aapMlia  M  tlwpropirtT.) 


NoM   D    *- 


a*!  oaaapaaotffa 


i  aaaaadayaMo 
.aadatdapa 


Haw  a—b  dM  yM  aad    n  iibi  i  at  yaM  laoiti  tHa^fc 
•aoa  IliiihiH  ■iiil'H  bi  Itit  fcaai  main  aad 
kiwdinplai  ii   I  1  it 


NaM  D    (- 


M4.    Haw  aMab  «d  pM  aad  wawklia  at  yaar  laarily  l«h«  hi 
yaar  baaaaboM  laiiln  hi  Ittt  (raa  aMar  iionait 

(Oil,  gaa,  aad  coal  aaiaanno.  t^ho  of  way,  r«. ) 


NoM  D    *- 
Naba  Q    «_ 


VAiM  or  HUM  ntooucn  loio  i 


NOM  D    (- 


«pMM(Ma 


NoM  D    >- 


aiadyaarlai 
biiidit 


.  NoM  D    *- 


■  It  yOM  fao«y  tatat  hi 


loaolri  lilt*t<raai*araaMlatl 


<kidadaraiM  ffoai  ho«  i^oa  iraarfaraL     Iapon  aat . 
afiat  dadartiog  eapoio  t|Dn  daa  propany.) 


.NoM   D    t- 


bdha  toria*,  ionarfaa, 
iinfia  riiiiiifc  aai.|t . . 


.Nm  D   t- 


baa  Ihb  plan  hi  Itttt 

(Br  lora  to  adada  liiiaaiLli  and  povbry  prodanl  lold 
addiaaalaaoraapatanaaRdai  IMV  yn  lo  br  lold. 


.NOM    Q    (- 


lord!  dwa,  if  aa*.  ind  ConniKxIiiy  Cndri 
laM.) 


a.    Mai 


.NoM  D  ^- 


WbM  wanlba  roMI  oaab  aparaHaa  aapaaoM  lor 

•blarahilMtT 

(Do  aol  OKladr  cnh  axptam  paid  by  laadkra. ) 


Nm>  Q   K- 


IPgu 


=J 


1 
t1« 
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loiacMKfc*.  farw  — cfciiwry  ■■<  •^■*f" 

0f4l.       Hi0f0n  4Mly  Wttt  ftOT  CVM  9WVC 

MlxnciMV  iW  vahM  of  vow  oadrm 
Do  Mt  Mclwdr  ftaaim  aiMn.  nftrtwg 


mi 


ANDCUITOMWOK 


I  i^aa*  ^  r««  •■*  •■MM  b«ilM 


(Oa  ax  ladaAt  mnaMi  af  iMl  ai,  M^  (MHi.) 


NmD         «_ 
.  HmO         t- 

•.    ■■»■■«■.*.? NomO         •_ 

<Doiio<  MdvitMpMMtflf  AMi,od,M4fmM.) 
A     «  I       illiif N««0  t- 

(liKlWt  eajy  ite  fcna  buMMM  liiBM  of  oynua. 

DoMCJachadr 

!«•.    Mm  BMk  >M  tMM  kr  *«  l> 


>•) 


i*«Ma*aakf^a 
b  >«••  tar  ■■■■■  vp*Mia 

<l«d»<r*««MHf  ■■■ ^«»««f  ly^tnin  ) 

k.    tan^MMf NwhD  t- 

4.    •MwpMMiMt „ NewD  t_ 


n 

«IM 


l«M  Iw  IMNiMw  apvM  •■»  fMT  (vri 
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8BA  CBJXf  BACKS  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HC«TON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  oonaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moors]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reijuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  minority 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  early  in  this  session  of 
the  Congress  began  to  imvell  by  a  series 
of  weekly  observations  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties, the  trials  and  tribulations  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  was 
experiencing  in  which  the  small  business- 
man of  our  Nation  was  being  made  the 
victim. 

Aside  from  pointing  out  the  lack  of 
an  Administrator  and  iirging  the  im- 
mediate appointment  of  the  same,  we 
sought  relmplementatlon  of  the  original 
purposes  of  the  agency  and  cautioned  the 
membership  of  the  Congress  that  the 
independence  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration was  about  to  be  lost  as  reli- 
able rumors  continued  to  Indicate  that 
the  administration  would  seek  to  merge 
It  with  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

It  Is  now  a  matter  of  general  knowl- 
edge that  we  have  a  new  and,  I  think, 
competent  Administrator.  We  have  this 
week  been  pleased  with  the  announce- 
ment that  Uie  business  loan  prograix\  Is 
being  reactivated  and  that  applications 
from  small  b^islnessmen  will  be  received 
in  the  various  regional  ofQces  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  these,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  with  my  remarks  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  In  which  the  new  Administrator 
has  taken  a  firm  position  about  main- 
taining the  Independent  status  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Boutin  is  adamant  in  his  state- 
ment that  he  did  not  come  to  the  SBA 
as  a  caretaker  or  as  an  undertaker,  and 
that  he  does  not  Intend  to  become  one. 

Tliese  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker,  augur 
well  with  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

The  article  follows: 

Nkw  SBA  Chbv  Backs  Imnpnn>n««s 
Bemtrd  L.  Boutin,  new  Small  BuslneM  Ad- 
mlnlstrmtor.  opposes  any  attempt  to  move  the 
SoxaU  Builneu  Administration  from  Its  In- 
dependent status  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. 

Although  the  Johnson  administration  has 
proposed  nothing  formally  to  Congress  for 
such  a  move,  there  were  reports  earlier  this 
year  that  the  switch  would  be  suggested. 
Many  members  al  Congress  have  already  ap- 
poeed  the  Idea. 

SBA  said  Boutin's  comments  before  the 
National  Advisory  Council  were  his  own  per- 
sonal views,  but  they  could  indicate  a  soften- 
ing of  administration  thinking. 

Boutin,  a  former  head  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  was  sworn  into  office 
only  last  Thursday  and  President  Johnson 
undoubtedly  knew  his  views  on  the  transfer. 
Boutin  said  that  when  Johnson  named  him 
administrator  "he  did  not  ask  me  to  come  to 
the  SnaaU  Business  Administration  as  a  care- 
taker or  as  an  undertaker,  and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  be  either." 

The  new  administrator  said  "It  Is  my  firm 
conviction  that  SBA  cannot  be  the  strong  and 


effective  voice  of  small  business  within  this 
government  unless- it  maintains  its  position 
as  an  independent  agency  of  this  govern- 
ment." 


ELMO  ELLIS  HONORED  AT  ANNUAL 
PRESENTATION  OP  ALFRED  P. 
SLOAN  RADIO-TV  AWARDS  FOR 
HIOHWAT  SAFETY 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Macxat]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoxo 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  radio  station  WSB 
in  Atlanta,  and  Its  general  manager, 
Elmo  Ellis,  were  honored  Tuesday  night 
at  the  annual  presentation  of  the  Alfred 
P.  Sloan  Radio-TV  Awards  for  Highway 
Safety. 

Station  WSB  received  an  award  for 
sustaining  programs,  with  the  following 
citation: 

Traffic  safety  Is  a  basic  part  of  every  WSB 
broadcast  day,  and  six  24-hour  days  were 
devoted  entirely  to  safety  in  1966.  The  ex- 
tension of  a  skycopter  service  to  include 
ground  patrol  of  traffic  is  considered  a  "highly 
effective,  almost  invaluable"  aid  by  Atlanta's 
police  chief.  With  singleness  of  approach 
and  appeal,  WSB  conducted  an  Expressway 
Editorial  Campaign  which  resulted  In  official 
action  to  Improve  the  city's  expressway  sys- 
tem. This  dedication  to  traffic  safety  la  In 
the  Ughest  tradition  ot  public  service  m 
broadcasting. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  presented  with  the  Cre- 
ative Award  for  Radio  Writers.  His  cita- 
tion stated: 

Hard-hitting  editorials  by  Elmo  Ellis,  gen- 
eral manager  of  WSB,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  In  a 
campaign  to  Intprove  ramps  on  the  city's  ex- 
pressway system  brought  immediate  response 
from  the  public  and  action  by  public  officials. 
This  combination  of  public  support  and  offi- 
cial action  resulted  In  Improvements  at  high 
accident  locations  and  created  a  renewed  In- 
terest in  expansion  of  the  city's  freeway  sys- 
tem. The  forthright,  practical  approach  to 
accident  prevention  by  Mr.  Ellis  meets  the 
highest  standards  of  Journalism. 

In  addition  to  these  weU-deserved 
honors,  Mr.  Ellis  and  station  WSB  can 
take  pride  in  knowing  that  they  have 
made  a  pooltive  contribution  to  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  highway  users  in  the 
Atlanta  community. 

Positive  contributions  of  this  type  must 
be  multiplied  many  times  If  we  are  to 
achieve  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
Nation's  trafllc  toll.  For  this  reason  I 
was  most  Interested  In  the  address  g^ven 
at  the  Sloan  Awards  banquet  in  New 
Yoi*  City  by  Alan  S.  Boyd,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Transportation, 
who  discussed  the  administration's  traf- 
fic safety  prc^Kieals. 

Opinions  vary  on  the  administration's 
prcHMsals.  Some  find  them  too  strcung 
and  others,  like  myself,  would  like  to  see 
them  made  stronger,  and  I  have  offered 
amendments  which  I  believe  would  ac- 
complish this.  I  can  agree  completely 
with  Mr.  Boyd,  however,  when  he  says 
of  the  administration's  objectives:  "We 
want  results." 


His  address  sets  forth  qidte  forcefully 
the  administration's  wproach  to  the 
safety  problon  and,  in  addition,  offers 
a  clear  picture  of  how  these  goals  would 
be  pursued.  I  believe  this  speech  makes 
an  Important  contribution  to  the  traffic 
safety  debate,  and  I  Include  it  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks: 
RncAXKS  BT  Alan  S.  Botd.  Undkx  Sbchztast 

or   Commerce   for   Transportation,  Pr*. 

PARED   FOR   DELTVXRT    AT   THE    ANNUAI.   Pres- 
BNTATION   OF   THE    ALFRED    P.    SLOAN    RADIO- 

TV  Awards  for  Hichwat  SAFrrr,  at  the 

Waldorf- ASTORU  Hotel,  New  York  Citt, 

7  P.M.,  TUESDAT,  Mat  24, 1966 

There  Is  a  normal  human  tendency  to  be 
self-satlsfled:  to  feel  that  what  we  are  doing 
now  and  the  way  In  which  we  conduct  our 
affairs  u  good  and  sufficient.  It  Is  often 
uncomfortable  to  consider  that  we  can  and 
should  improve  our  activities.  But  we  can 
step  out  of  our  humdrum  routine  to  promote, 
to  Inspire,  and  to  educate.  Those  whom 
we  honor  tonight  have  done  this  by  utlUs- 
Ing  the  communications  media  with  sen- 
sitivity and  Imagination  to  promote  Highway 
Safety. 

In  winning  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Awards  you 
have  demonstrated  your  ability  to  live  up  to 
Mr.  Sloan's  own  high  Ideals  of  public  req>on- 
slbUlty.  This  sense  of  responsibility  was 
reflected  In  his  Ufe-Iong  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  highway  safety,  and  the  personal 
leadership  he  gave  to  this  cause. 

Thirty  years  ago  he  Joined  with  three  other 
Industry  leaders  In  organizing  the  Auto- 
motive Safety  Fovmdatlon,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  support  even  after  his  retirement 
as  an  active  executive  of  General  Motors 
Corporation.  In  1948,  as  founder  and  chair- 
man of  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation,  he 
established  these  awards  to  the  broadcasting 
Industry,  and  he  continued  to  participate 
personally  in  this  program  so  long  as  his 
health  permitted. 

It  is  good  to  take  occasion  periodically  to 
recognlM  the  efforts  spent  on  traffic  safety 
because  those  who  are  devoting  their  en- 
ergies In  this  cause  may  be  tempted  to  feel 
that  they  have  been  rowing  upstream  and 
against  a  strong  current,  at  that.  Tonight's 
ceremony  affords  a  brief  pause  to  look  around 
and  see  where  we  have  been  and  where  we 
are  going.  I  cant  leave  this  simile,  how- 
ever, without  urging  you  not  to  rest  too 
long  on  your  oars. 

We  have  made  considerable  progress  In 
this  long,  upstream  struggle.  TYavel  on  the 
Nation's  roads  and  strMts  Is  almost  three 
times  as  safe  as  when  the  Automotive  Safety 
Potindatlon  was  founded — as  meas\ired  in 
deaths  per  vehicle  miles. 

But  It  still  Is  far  from  safe  enough.  The 
closer  we  get  to  shore,  if  you  will,  the  strong- 
er the  current — because  of  the  enormous 
growth  In  population,  in  drivers,  vehicles, 
and  hlgtiway  usage.  The  absolute  toll  In 
lives  lost,  Injuries,  accidents  and  damages 
now  reaches  new  records  each  year. 

The  figures  are  familiar  and  frightening: 
Fifty  thousand  Americans  killed  in  a  year 
100,000  permanently  disabled;  nearly  4  mil- 
lion Injured;  over  $10  billion  In  economic 
losses.  " 

Tou  know,  and  I  believe  more  and  more 
American  citizens  know,  that  this  national 
tragedy  need  not  continue.  They  agree  with 
President  Johnson  that  "we  can  no  longer 
tolerate  such  anarchy  on  wheels." 

Earlier  this  year  President  Johnson  pre- 
sented a  program  designed  to  carry  forward  a 
oomiM'ehenalve,  accelerated  attack  on 
traffic  accidents.  Congrees  now  Is  preparing 
to  make  decisions  about  this  program  which 
I  am  confident  w'Jl  launch  a  new  era  In  safer 
highway  travel  for  the  American  people- 
provided  the  program  reoelvea  the  strong 
and  continuing  sumwrt  It  must  have  to  be 
moat  affaettve. 
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dear  m  I  can 
i|;>proach  la  poel- 

not    sought   to 


First,  let  me  make  It 
that  the  Administration  Is 
ttve,  not  negative. 

The   Administration    haii 
create  scapegoats.    It  has  mo  script  for  "good 
guys"  and  "bad  guys."    It  lias  not  thought 
in  terms  of  accusing  or  pu  oBshlng  anyone. 

It  has.  Instead,  thought  in  terms  of  how 
accidents,  injuries,  and  deaths  can  be  re- 
duced. We  In  the  Admmistratlon  are  not 
Interested  In  legislation  :tor  the  sake  of 
IsglBlation.  We  are  not.  concwned  with 
organizing  elaborate  progrftois  for  their  own 
take — or  tor  their  propaganda  value. 

In  three  words:  We  want  raeults. 

Last  April  2a  In  making  wtn  appeal  tor  en- 
actment of  the  Admlnlammtlonls  highway 
safety  bill.  President  John^fi  said: 

"The  American  people  af4  aroused.  They 
want  action.  We  want  action,  too.  but  we 
want  It  to  be  fair  and  inulllgent — for  the 
American  driver  and  the  g^4at  Industry  that 
provides  for  his  car." 

That  sums  up  our  goal:  t^  obtain  tangible 
Improvements  in  highway  j^ety,  with  tmii 
ness  and  intelligence. 

This  objective  haa  been  ihe  guideline  in 
formulating  the  Administration's  proposals 
I  believe  an  eEamlnatlon  9^  those  proposals 
will  bear  me  out. 

These  proposals  do  not  anticipate  any  easy 
cure,  Just  as  they  do  not  single  out  any  par- 
ticular villain.  They  do  hot  prejudge  any 
facet  of  the  safety  Issue.  Rather,  they  offer 
a  program  designed  to  take  fuU  advantage 
of  the  progress  made  to  q^te,  and  to  force 
the  pace  in  discovering  and  implementing 
new  knowledge  and  new  te<hnlquee  that  will 
yield  substantial,  provable  j^eneflts. 

The  public  discussion  a^  debate  of  the 
past  few  months,  while  the$r  have  stimulated 
a  desirable  public  interest  In  traffic  safety, 
have  tended  to  center  att0^tlon  on  one  or 
two  elements  of  the  problei4.  The  Adminis- 
tration's program,  on  the  Idther  hand,  con- 
siders all  aspects.  ] 

The  scope  and  direction  oi  the  Administra- 
tion's program  has  been  I  emphasized  re- 
peatedly by  Secretary  Connor  In  his  appear- 
ances before  Congressional  Committees.  Z 
would  like  to  quote  from  hilti  testimony: 

"The  program  that  would  be  provided  by 
this  legislation  would  dovote  the  needed 
emphasis  and  resources  to  all  aspects  of  the 
highway  safety  problem.  It  Is  based  on  the 
recognition  that  accidental  t>f ten  are  caused 
by  multiple  factors — they  Ue  frequently  the 
result  of  some  failure  of  iae  system  which 
includes  the  driver,  his  vehicle,  and  his  en- 
vlromnent,  including  the  highway,  or  the 
interaction  of  all  three.  It)  does  not  assiune 
that  any  one  of  these  elements  Is  more  im- 
portant than  the  others,  and  it  Is  not  directed 
toward  a  panacea-type  soli^tlon  to  the  high- 
way safety  problem.  ] 

"The  approach  of  this  legislation,  besides 
being  directed  toward  all;  elements  of  the 
traffic  safety  problem,  would  Include  the 
participation  of  all  levels  of  the  Govern- 
ment—Federal, State,  andj  local — as  well  as 
Industry  and  private  orgazll^tlons." 

I   might    add    that    th^i  legislation    was 
drafted  intentionally  to  b41  flexible  with 
sard  to  program,  organlaavjrwi  and  admlnlS' 
tratlon,  so  as  to  fadlltai 
•ilsttng  knowledge  and 
•earch   and    development 
available  and  as  their 

Specifically,  the  Admlnlsj 
broad  Federal  research  and| 
V*m  in  highway  safety. 
tloQ  also  seeks  dlreottve 
•afety  performance  Btan( 
▼ehlcles  and  their  components.  And  the 
Administration  Lb  seeking  S420  million  over  a 
dx  year  period  to  assist  th«  States  In  devel- 
oping and  improving  their  own  comprehen- 
sive traffic  safety  progran^  tinder  tmlform 
Batlonal  standards. 

The  latter  provision  reoognlzes  the  tradl- 
°ohal  reeponslblUUea  of  31  ate  and  local  gov- 


the  full  use  of 

results  of  re- 

they   become 

Iness  Is  proven. 

tkm  proposes  a 

evelopinent  pro- 

e  Admlnlstra- 

uthorlty   to   set 

for  automotive 


emmoats  with  regard  to  ocntrol  ot  the 
trafflo  system. 

The  Federal  Government's  responslblUty 
to  provide  leadership  and  coordination  for 
these  State  programs  was  clearly  established 
by  Congress  last  year,  in  an  amendment  to 
Federal-aid  highway  legislation.  Now,  the 
Administration  1b  seeking  Federal  funds  to 
assist  the  States  In  carrying  out  ttie  objeo'* 
tlves  of  this  amendment. 

This  approach  is  in  keeping  with  the  aplrlt 
of  Federal-State  cooperation  which  has 
worked  so  successfully  In  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program.  Through  this  program 
the  Federal  Govemntent  has  made  and  la 
making  an  enormous  contribution  to  high- 
way safety.  It  is  enabling  the  States  to 
construct  the  Interstate  Highway  System, 
whose  controlled-access  freeways  are  the 
safest  roads  yet  built.  It  is  assisting  the 
States  In  their  long-range  Improvement  pro- 
grams for  major  highways.  And  now  It  Is 
aiding  them  in  a  priority  program  for  elimi- 
nating tlie  danger  traps  that  still  remain 
on  Federal-aid  highways. 

The  Federal-aid  program,  is  providing 
substantial  benefits  In  safety,  as  well  as  tn 
faster,  more  economical,  and  more  comforta- 
ble travel. 

Still,  highways  are  only  one  element  of  the 
traffic  safety  problem.  The  legislation  now 
on  the  books,  as  a  result  of  last  yefU''s  amend- 
ment, plus  the  financial  aid  requested  by  the 
Administration,  would  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  program,  with  no 
aspect  excluded. 

It  would  ftermlt  a  program  directed  toward 
the  total  highway  transportation  system,  and 
Its  three  basic  elements:  the  driver,  his  ve- 
hicle, and  the  highway.  The  States  would 
continue  to  assume  primary  responsibility 
for  control  of  the  driver  and  the  highway, 
but  the  Federal  government  would  take  a 
portion  of  the  State's  responsibility  for  the 
vehicle,  to  the  extent  that  it  would  assure 
that  new  vehicles  met  Tntnimurn  safety  per- 
formance standards.  This  new  role  for  the 
Federal  Government  recognizes  the  desir- 
ability for  uniform  national  standards  for 
manufactiu'ers,  rather  than  separate  State 
standards. 

In  addition,  under  Its  authority  to  set  uni- 
form standards  for  other  areas  of  State 
traffic  safety  prognuns,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment coxild  Identify  the  major  gaps  and 
wealcnesses  that  exist  throughout  the  coun- 
try today,  and  proceed  In  cooperation  with 
the  States  to  upgrade  current  programs  and 
formulate  new  ones  as  needed. 

The  goal  of  the  program  I  Just  outlined  Is 
to  get  tangible  Improvements  In  highway 
safety  with  fairness  and  Intelligence.  The 
key  to  how  this  program  must  proceed  to  get 
results  Ues  in  the  concept  that  accidents 
and  their  consequences  result  from  failures 
of  the  system  which  Includes  the  driver,  the 
vehicle,  the  highway,  and  their  Interaction. 

While  this  concept  Is  simple  enough  to 
state.  Its  Implications  are  not  widely  under- 
stood. It  requires  the  rather  belated  appli- 
cation to  highway  transportation  of  what 
Is  known  in  engineering  as  the  "systems 
approach." 

The  main  obstacle  to  the  most  effective 
use  of  systems  engineering  In  the  past  has 
been  the  practice  of  assigning  a  "primary" 
cause  In  accidents — and  particularly  of  blam- 
ing most  accidents  on  "driver  error."  In  this 
way  of  thinking  any  accident  that  a  driver 
may  ooncelTably  have  averted  Is  tp$o  faeto 
his  fault.  The  way  to  prevent  aoddenti, 
then.  Is  to  make  all  driven  perform  at  all 
times  without  error. 

Systems  engineering,  on  the  other  hand, 
recognizes  that  accidents  can  result  from 
multiple  catises.  In  the  sense  that  a  cause  Is 
any  condition  existing  prior  to  the  accident 
which  It  might  have  been  possible  or  prae- 
tleable  to  eliminate,  and  but  for  which  the 
accidents  would  have  been  avoided.  In  this 
view,  all  accident  eauaae  are  equal  If.  by  the 


elimination  of  any  one  a<  them,  the  aoddaBt 
might  have  been  iwevmted. 

Bather  than  accepting  driver  error  as  the 
"primary"  oauae  of  nuist  acddenta,  systems 
engineering  eeeks  ways  to  change  the  ele- 
ments at  the  highway  transportation  system 
ao  that  aoddenta  will  not  occur,  or  so  thait 
their  severity  will  be  reduced. 

For  a  simple  parallel  we  can  take  an  Ulu»- 
tratlcm  from  Industry.  A  worker  could  be 
trained  to  operate  a  dangerous  power 
machine  and  signs  oould  be  posted  warning 
him  to  work  safely.  Then  If  he  gets  earalees 
Just  once  and  malms  himself,  it  Is  presumably 
his  own  fault.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
macliine  could  be  designed  with  a  protective 
guard  which  would  make  It  Impossible  for 
him  to  get  hurt. 

In  highway  transportation,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  systems  approach  has  been 
demonstrated  quite  clearly  by  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  These  oontroUed-aooeas 
freeways  are  consciously  designed  to  prevent 
many  types  of  trafllc  conflict  and  to  make 
driving  easier  and  safer. 

They  provide  separate  roadways  for  cqipaa- 
Ing  traffic  with  wide  medians,  or  "»*«<»*" 
barriers,  to  prevent  head-on  ooUlalons. 
They  have  no  Intersecttons,  or  cross  traffic 
at  grade,  th\u  preventing  angle  ooUlalona. 
They  have  gentle  curves  and  grades  and  long 
sight  distance.  They  have  wide,  paved 
shoulders  and  clear  roadsldea. 

On  the  best  of  our  highways.  If  a  driver 
kwee  control  of  his  car  for  whatever  reason — 
whether  he  was  swatting  a  bee,  lifting  hla 
pet  dog  <^  the  floor,  falling  asleep,  or  If  be 
had  a  "couple  of  beers" — If  he  goes  off  ths 
road,  he  haa  a  chance  to  regain  control  with- 
out slamming  Into  a  tree,  or  rolling  Into  a 
ditch.  What  could  have  been  a  needless 
fatality  becomes  simply  an  Incident. 

Or  take  a  case  where  the  vehicle  Is  at 
fault.  If  the  brakes  faU,  the  driver  has  a 
better  chance  to  ride  out  safely  on  the  Inter- 
state, because  there  are  no  intersections,  or 
driveways,  or  croas  traffic,  or  sharp  curves, 
and  then  are  wide  sboulden  where  he  can 
get  out  of  the  trafllc  stream. 

Because  safety  has  been  engineered  Into 
the  Interstate  Byitem.  the  same  driven  have 
only  a  half  or  a  third  as  many  acddents  on 
the  Interstate  as  they  do  on  conventional 
highways.  This  year  alone,  the  Interstate 
Highways  now  open  to  trafllc  will  save  the 
lives  of  at  least  4,000  persons  who  would  be 
killed  If  they  were  forced  to  use  conven- 
tional roads. 

It  Is  l^>parent,  then,  that  If  we  try  to 
undentand  drivers  as  they  are — ^wlth  their 
capabilities  atul  their  limitations — we  can 
dsislgn  highways  and  vehicles  that  make  their 
driving  more  reliable  and  more  effective. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  driving  today  Is 
a  compUcated  task,  that  It  occasionally  re- 
quires drivers  to  make  decisions  and  to  act 
with  speed  or  precision  that  Is  beyond  their 
abilities.  We  can  help  them  by  reducing  the 
difficulty  of  the  driving  task  or  by  giving  them 
better  tools  to  cope  with  It. 

System  engineering  la  the  way  to  this  Ob- 
jective. It  can  be  effective  both  In  prevent- 
ing accidents  and  In  reducing  the  severity  of 
those  that  do  occur.  At  the  present  time,  for 
example,  highway  engineers  are  experiment- 
ing with  breakaway  sign  supports  for  ^ose 
obstacles  that  must  remain  near  the  pave^ 
ment.  Research  also  is  underway  In  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  to  develop  electronic  or 
mechanical  aids  for  the  driver,  which  could, 
for  Instance,  Inform  him  when  it  Is  safe  to 
pass  on  a  two-lane  rural  highway,  or  when 
he  Is  closing  too  fast  on  the  car  ahead. 

The  systems  approach  also  lotAs  to  changes 
In  the  vehicle  that  will  make  driving  mora  re- 
liable, or  that  will  prevent  or  reduce  Injury 
and  death  when  accidents  happen.  And  It 
looks  to  the  interaction  of  the  vehicle  and 
the  highway,  and  to  reducing  the  advene 
effects  of  the  environment,  particularly  at 
hasutious  weather  condltloos. 
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By  appnwclilng  highway  safety  as  piUnarUy 
a  technological  problem— and  only  Mcondarl- 
ly  as  a  social  or  Isgal  one — and  by  attempt- 
ing to  reduce  the  demands  on  the  driver,  we 
encounter  some  raised  eyebrowi  flom  those 
accustomed  to  thlntlng  of  accidents  In  terms 
o€  driver  error.  It  has  been  suggested,  for 
Instance,  that  this  approach  Is  somehow  Un- 
moral, that  It  relieves  drivers  of  responsi- 
bility for  misconduct,  that  It  excuses  them 
tn»r<ie<1  at  punishing  them. 

I  do  not  agree.  It  Is  no  more  Immoral 
than  shaving  with  a  safety  raaor  Instead  ota 
straight  edge. 

It  does  say  that  the  man  who  makes  a  mis- 
take, where  It  la  an  honest  one  or  pure  negli- 
gence, need  not  suffer  Instantaneous  corporal. 
If  not  capital,  punishment.  And  that  in- 
nocent passengers  and  drlTers  of  other  cars 
need  not  suffer  with  him.  The  drunken, 
recklees,  or  Irresponsible  driver  can  be 
brought  to  justice  through  due  process  of 
Uw. 

Purthermore,  the  people  we  are  trying  to 
protect  are  not,  by  and  large,  habitually 
dangerous  drivers.  They  are  not  the  "suici- 
dal boobs"  that  self-styled  experts  like  to 
preach  against.  Nor  are  they  Imaginary. 
Tlisy  are,  In  fact,  you  and  I. 

The  truth  is  that  the  great  bulk  of  acci- 
dents Involve  average,  normally  responsible 
drivers.  This  waa  borne  out  quite  dearly  in 
an  analysis  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
last  summer  of  160,000  California  drivers' 
records.  The  study  showed  that  almost  an 
entirely  different  group  of  drivers  Is  involved 
in  acddenta  each  year.  Removing  the  re- 
peaters— tboee  who  have  two  or  more  acci- 
dents in  one  year — ^would  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  following  year's  accidents. 

So,  our  annual  traffic  toll  is,  to  an  over- 
welming  degree,  an  accumulation  of  rare 
accidents,  occurring  to  all  too  many  gener- 
ally good  drivers.  It  Is  plain,  then,  that  If 
accidents  are  to  be  radically  reduced,  all 
drivers — not  Just  the  "dangerous"  few — must 
be  helped. 

This  is  precisely  wliat  President  Johnson's 
traffic  safety  program  is  meant  to  do. 

Relating  this  view  of  driver  error  or  driver 
rasponalbUlty  more  spedflcally  to  the  safety 
efforts  we  are  honoring  tonight,  I  would 
guess— and  this  Is  an  undocumented  guess — 
that  most  of  the  traffic  safety  efforts  of  radio 
and  TV  stations  In  past  years  would  come 
under  the  heading  of  "driver  motivation"  or 
"driver  improvement."  No  one,  of  course,  ' 
would  deny  that  there  la  room  for  Improve- 
ment in  the  general  level  of  driver  com- 
petence. Por  that  matter,  I  suppose  each  of 
UB  here  could  stand  to  improve  his  own  skill 
behind  the  wheel.  But  while  driver  Improve- 
ment ts  a  worthy  cause.  It  must  be  supple- 
mented by  engineering  more  safety  into  the 
highway  transportation  system. 

Por  this  reason,  I  would  urge  broadcasters 
to  support  safety  programs  at  all  levels  of 
government.  And  I  would  urge  you  to  review 
your  public  service  safety  efforts,  remember- 
ing that  our  objective  In  mass  communica- 
tloos  as  well  as  In  our  operational  programs 
should  be  to  help  rather  than  harass  the 
driver. 

I  believe  President  Johnson's  propoaals  pro- 
vide the  means  to  make  such  programs  a  real- 
ity. I  think  they  are  the  basis  for  an  effec- 
tive safety  program  that  will  get  results  for 
the  American  people. 


WE  NEED  A  NEW  SELECITVB  SERV- 
ICE LAW— SOME  QUESTIONS  FOR 
GENERAL  HERSHEY 

'm  SPEABZR  pro  tempore.  Under 
pivvloua  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  Is  reoocnlsed  for 
W  minutes.  • 


Mr.REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  draft— 
our  Selective  Service  System — is  not 
woridng  welL 

The  extension  we  voted  In  1963  ex- 
pires In  1967.  The  System  should  not  be 
extended  again  without  major  revision. 

We  are  still  using  a  system  of  con- 
scription developed  and  designed  through 
a  situation  of  full-scale  war.  It  Is  prov- 
ing increasingly  Inappropriate  for  the 
vastly  different  mllltaiT  manpower  needs 
of  the  1960's. 

Because  It  has  not  been  adi4>ted  to 
the  changed  situation,  the  draft  has  be- 
come overly  filled  with  inequities  and 
uncertainties. 

Congress  has,  I  am  afraid,  missed 
its  chance  for  a  thorough  review  of  Selec- 
tive Service  by  a  high-level  national  com- 
mission— at  least  before  the  present  act 
expires.  But  we  can  use  the  occasion 
of  Genei*al  Hershey's  appearance  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
next  month  to  raise  a  nimiber  of  crucial 
questions. 

There  is  time  for  him  to  come  back 
with  a  proposed  revision,  or  with  several 
alternative  revisions,  which  the  Con- 
gress can  debate  before  It  must  vote  next 
year.  Indeed,  I  would  like  nothing  bet- 
ter than  an  opportunity  to  amend  and 
revise  the  draft  law  at  this  session  of 
Congress,  this  summer. 

I  should  like,  this  afternoon,  to  spell 
out  a  number  of  the  questions  I  think 
it  Is  important  to  have  asked  and  to  lay 
out  a  numbcar  of  specific  proposals  on 
which  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  have 
General  Hershey  comment. 

wbat'8  wxono  with  tkx  Murrr 

In  a  nutshell,  the  trouble  with  the 
draft  is  that — in  total — the  military  serv- 
ices require  only  about  400,000  men  a 
year  out  of  a  pool  of  draft-age  men  that 
now  totals  about  12  million. 

The  Job  of  Selective  Service  is  to  de- 
cide "who  goes."  The  present  system 
worked  well  during  the  war  when  prac- 
tically everybody  went.  In  this  period 
when  only  a  few  are  needed,  however,  it 
is  proving  Increasingly  imable  to  assign 
the  burden  fairly. 

The  figures  are  important.  Let  me 
review  them  brlefiy. 

We  now  have — at  the  present  height 
of  the  Vietnam  buildup— about  3  million 
men  in  uniform.  During  the  past  year 
we  have  added  about  900,000  men  con- 
sidering both  those  needed  for  the  build- 
up and  those  needed  to  replace  men  rou- 
tinely leaving  service.  Of  this  900,000, 
about  300.000  have  been  secured  through 
the  draft. 

This  has  been,  however,  an  imtyplcal 
year.  In  a  more  normal  year — during 
the  early  1960's.  for  example — the  mili- 
tary added  only  about  400.000  men  a 
year,  of  which  only  about  100,000  wa-e 
secured  through  the  draft. 

Everything  now,  Indicates  less  and  less 
need  for  a  mass  army — and  more  and 
more  need  for  a  relatively  small,  highly 
trained  professional  force. 

While  the  need  for  men  Is  shrinking, 
the  pool  of  availiUdle  men  is  growing. 
The  number  of  men  between  18  and  26 
is  estimated  to  grow  to  15  million  by  1972. 

"nils  huge  and  growing  surplus  of 
available  mm  is  the  central  fact  about 


the  draft  More  and  more,  the  burden 
of  military  service  will  be  carried  by  a 
minority.  Already  half  or  more  of  the 
men  reach  age  26  without  seeing  any 
form  of  service.  And  the  proportion  will 
rise. 

To  dedde  "who  goes."  Selective  Service 
uses  a  complicated  set  of  presumably  ra- 
tional judgments  about  who  can  be 
spared  fnnn  his  civilian  life  and  who 
cannot.  Certain  Individuals  that  is,  are 
exempted  or  deferred  from  military  serv- 
ice. 

These  deferments  were  designed  origi- 
nally, at  a  time  when  virtually  everyooe 
was  needed  for  the  national  emergency, 
to  exclude  from  service  those  vitally 
needed  In  their  civilian  work  or  training. 

Physical  and  mental  standards  were 
set  up,  as  well,  to  exclude  those  truly  in- 
capable of  rendering  military  service. 

As  the  need  for  manpower  fell  off 
after  the  war  this  system  changed  in  & 
very  fundamental  way.  In  an  effort  to 
soak  up  the  growing  pool  of  available 
men  the  draft  boards  became  vastly  more 
liberal  with  their  deferments.  And  the 
services  became  enormously  more  choosy 
In  their  examinations. 

By  the  early  1960's  local  boards  were 
granting  student  and  occupation  defer- 
menta  of  openhandedly.  As  draft  calls 
fen  off.  even  marriage  became  a  ground 
for  deferment. 

And  the  services — vigorously  resisting 
every  suggestion  that  they  should  play 
any  role  In  training  the  socially  handi- 
capped— were  rejecting  half  or  more  of 
all  the  men  sent  for  examination. 

Selective  service  regulations  them- 
selves have  been  set  up  precisely  to  en- 
courage local  draft  boards  to  grant  defer- 
ments. Calls  are  based  on  the  number 
of  men  avidlable  after  deferments. 
Thus,  the  more  men  are  deferred,  the 
fewer  calls  the  board  will  receive.  Theo- 
retically, a  board  which  could  defer 
everybody  would  receive  no  calls  at  all. 

Selective  service  has  worked  well  as 
a  system  for  procuring  military  man- 
power. Huge  numbers  of  men  have 
been  conscripted  with  hardly  a  fllclccr 
of  protest,  and  with  no  taint  of  scandal 
on  the  part   of  the  local  boards. 

There  is,  however,  a  growing  problan 
of  equity. 

Peacetime  conscription  can  be  Justi- 
fied only  when  virtually  every  man  has 
an  equal  liability  for  service  and  when 
exemptions  are  granted  only  for  truly 
serious  disabilities  or  when  a  man  is 
clearly  serving  a  specific  national  need 
better  bg^  remaining  in  his  civilian  Job 
or  training. 

The  growing  surplus  of  draft-age  men 
undermines  this  whole  foundation  of 
equity  on  which  the  system  rests.  Defer- 
ments come  to  be  granted  on  ever-flim- 
sier grounds.  Men  are  rejected  for  ever- 
nu>re-mlnor  disabilities.  The  choice  as 
to  "who  goes"  becomes  ever  more  arbi- 
trary. And  men  must  wait  longer  to 
Icnow  what  will  happen. 

The  need  for  reform  is  clear,  and  yet 
it  does  not  happen.  A  principal  reason 
lies  in  a  paradox  which  I  am  afraid 
many  people  do  not  fully  understand. 

The  worst  inequities  and  the  greatest 
imcertalnties  come  precisely  as  draft 
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no  sit-ins  are 
Alks  about  the 


calls  drcq)  to  very  low  l^^rels.    Unf (urtU' 
nately,  the  low  level  of  (sidls  also  means 
the  draft  becomes  almost  invisible:  No 
deferment  tests  are  given 
held;  practically  nobody] 
draft  any  more 

In  a  time  like  the  present,  when  calls 
are  rising  rapidly,  we  hftve  the  public 
attention  on  the  issue  But  unfortu- 
ni^tely — from  the  point  of  view  of  re- 
form—the rise  in  calls  [^  means  the 
inequities  are  disappear}^:  deferments 
are  harder  to  get.  and  thb  average  age  of 
induction  is  falling .  j 

The  challenge  before  w  is  to  act  now 
to  correct  the  situation  that,  inevita- 
bly, will  be  with  us  again,  almost  unno- 
ticed, after  the  Vietnam  conflict  is  over. 

TKRKK    SPECIFIC    COMPLAINTS 

Continuing  the  waHlme  Selective 
Service  System  basically  Unchanged  into 
this  period  of  low  draiiti  calls  has  had 
three  major  undesirable  consequences. 

First,  it  has  led  to  seiiious  discrimina- 
tion among  groups  within  our  society. 

Student  and  occupational  defer- 
ments—which are  the  wf  ones— tend  to 
go  to  what  are  already  tjlte  more  favored 
groups— the  brighter  j  land  wealthier 
young  men,  rather  thar  the  poorer  and 
less  well  educated. 

Traditionally,  the  sti  fient  deferment 
has  been  defended  on  ^.he  ground  that 
it  does  not  determine  whether  a  young 
man  goes  to  military  seryice,  but  simply 
when. 

This  has  become  anbther  fiction  of 
postwar  selective  servlci.  In  a  period 
wlien  calls  are  low  anq  'deferments  are 
easy,  the  student  defdiwient  does  be- 
come in  effect  an  exempftion.  It  protects 
many  young  men  front  induction  long 
enough  for  them  to  graduate  and  marry 
and  switch  their  classifi(^tion  from  "stu 
dent"  to  "occupation 
"father." 

This  means  of  beatini 
Jectionable  because  it 
young  men  almost 

tion  to  their  ability  to  pay  the  cost  of 
an  extended  college  or  graduate  school 
education.  i 

I  am  afraid  we  often  {forget  how  un- 
equally the  opportunltMS  for  a  college 
education — and  for  th^  Idnd  of  early 
schooling  that  can  prepare  a  boy  for 
a  college  education — arejstill  distributed 
in  this  coimtry. 

It  is  intolerable  thaii  an  opportunity 
still  enjoyed  predominantly  by  the  up- 
per income  classes  should — even  inad- 
vertently— ^become  an  official  standard 
for  asslgiUng  so  basic  ^  (^ligation  as 
military  service.  ' 

Second,  the  present  system  has  led 
to  serious  discrimlnatibn  among  indi- 
viduals. I 

The  process  of  selection  is  fragmented 
unong  more  than  4,000  local  boards  of 
citizens.  It  is  the  essenee  of  the  system 
that  the  basic  determl4|ition  whether  a 
man  is  eligible  to  serve  Of  not  is  made  by 
a  young  man's  local  boj^rd,  on  his  indi- 
vidual case. 

And  local  boards  dlff^i* — even  between 
adjacent  cities  or  count  ^s.  Board  mem- 
bers differ  hi  theh:  attitude:  Some  be- 
lieve in  deferring  teach ejrs,  for  example; 
■ome  do  not.   Some  are 


— or  simply  to 

the  draft  Is  ob- 

ils   available   to 

tly  in  proper 


deferments;  some  are  1 1  tt. 


I  ough  (m  student 


Dievitably.  ther^ore,  men  in  compara- 
ble situations — single,  let  us  say.  with  a 
high  school  education,  in  good  health, 
and  working  in  almost  identical  jobs— 
frequently  end  up  in  different  draft  clas- 
sifications. 

One  of  the  reasons  Selective  Service 
has  survived  as  long  as  it  has  without 
major  change  is  that  the  decentraliza- 
tion which  creates  these  inequities  also 
prevents  us  from  seeing  really  how  often 
they  do  occur. 

Third,  the  System  is  far  too  great  a 
source  of  uncertainty  In  the  lives  of  far 
too  many  young  men. 

It  leaves  them  uncertain,  for  one  thing, 
whether  they  will  even  be  eligible  for 
service. 

Except  for  a  brief  effort  at  "early  ex- 
aminations," which  Ijegan  early  in  1964, 
Selective  Service  has  normally  not  called 
young  men  for  their  preinduction  exami- 
nations until  the  age  of  21  or  later. 

In  the  recent  period  of  low  calls,  wlth\ 
the  armed  services  being  extremely 
choosy  about  whc«n  they  take,  what  this 
means  is  that  fully  half  of  all  young  men 
are  kept  waiting  2,  3.  or  more  years— 
with  all  the  problems  this  raises  for  their 
emplojmient — simply  to  be  told  they  are 
not  going  to  be  taken  at  all. 

This  is  inexcusable.  It  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  draft  serving  its  own  con- 
venience, at  the  expense  of  the  young 
men  it  handles. 

The  draft  also  leaves  those  accepted 
for  service  uncertain  as  to  when  they  will 
be  called. 

Their  liability  for  call  now  extends 
over  an  8-year  period — ^up  to  age  26.  The 
number  of  men  csdled  varies  from  year  to 
year  and  from  month  to  month — and  is 
projected  only  a  month  or  two  ahead. 
Further,  regulations  on  deferments  can 
change  radically — and  suddenly.  All 
these  uncertainties,  at  present,  continue 
well  into  the  time  of  a  man's  life  when 
he  needs  better  assurance  of  stability,  in 
his  family  life  and  in  his  Job. 

80MX  POBSIBLK  ALTEBNATIVXS 

A  number  of  possible  solutions  for 
the  problems  of  the  draft  are  now  being 
widely  discussed.  Some  of  them  are 
new;  some  are  not. 

First.  Full  universal  military  training 
is  often  proposed  as  a  way  to  solve  the 
problem  of  equity.  In  fact,  however,  it 
would  not — since  inevitably  it  would  still 
be  necessary  to  choose  some  men  who 
would  fight  and  some  who  would  merely 
train.  Congress — wisely — ^has  consist- 
ently rejected  this  as  a  solution. 

Second.  There  is  a  new  and  slightly 
different  proposal  for  universal  natlonid 
service  getting  a  good  deal  of  attention 
just  now.  It  is  popular  particularly  with 
student  groups.  It  is  the  one  which  Sec- 
retary McNamara  seemed  to  endorse  hi 
his  recent  speech  in  Montreal — ^before  he 
backed  off  in  the  face  of  questioning. 
Essentially  the  idea  is  to  give  young  men 
likely  to  be  called  for  military  service 
the  option  of  going,  instead,  hito  the 
Peace  Corps  or  some  other  public  or  pri- 
vate service  work.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  this  national  service  be  made  com- 
pulsory— perhaps  for  women  as  well  as 
for  men. 

The  Idea  is  superficially  attractive.  It 
would  tend  to  ease  the  proUem  with 


those  who  object  to  miUtaiy  aervloe  on 
religious  or  philosophic  gioirnds,  fay  of- 
fering an  alternate  way  of  fulfilling  their 
service  obligation.  And  it  would  pre- 
sumably result  in  getting  Illiterates 
taught,  and  roads  built,  and  cities  beauti- 
fied. All  this  is  good. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  solution  for 
three  reasons. 

First — lilce  all  universal  service — it  is 
likely  to  be  an  economic  waste.  Univer- 
sal service  would  produce  far  more  men 
than  could  effectively  be  used.  The  draft 
pool  exceeds  by  many  times  the  needs 
kA  the  military.  And  few  of  the  young 
people  gathered  in  by  such  a  system,  I 
suspect,  would  be  truly  suited  for  the  dif- 
ficult antipoverty  service  work  the  s^n- 
sors  of  this  system  have  in  mind.  And 
the  practical  problems — discipline,  en- 
forcement, administration — are  stagger- 
ing. 

Second,  the  spur  of  compulsion  is  not 
compatible  with  the  volunteer  spirit 
which  underlies  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA, 
the  Teacher  Corps,  and  other  similar 
programs.  Desirable  as  the  object  is.  I 
am  not  sure  the  means  is  really  con- 
sistent with  our  democratic  philosophy. 
Third,  none  of  the  civilian  programs 
mentioned  really  is  the  equivalent  of 
serving  in  the  military  as  an  Inductee. 

Both  kinds  of  service  meet  certain  na- 
tional needs,  of  course.  Both  also  might 
involve  low  pay  and  a  certain  amount  of 
personal  discomfort.  But  an  essential 
difference  remains. 

Service  in  the  military,  unlike  service 
in  the  Peeu;e  Corps  and  similar  programs, 
necessarily  involves  a  significant  loss  of 
personal  freedom  in  favor  of  rather  un- 
attractive unit  discipline.  It  involves, 
too,  a  certain  loss  of  the  individuality  so 
cherished  by  students,  in  favor  of  an 
often  unpleasant  uniformity  of  dress 
and  behavior. 

I  tiilnk  we  must  recognize  that  what 
we  have  are  two  separate  problems.  The 
draft,  with  its  inequities,  is  one  problem, 
which  should — anid  caii — be  solved  by 
itself. 

And  the  need  for  people  to  work  with 
the  disadvantaged  in  America,  and  with 
the  peoples  of  the  underdevelcved  na- 
tions abroad,  is  another  problem,  which 
ought  to  be  solved  by  Itself. 

Third.  A  basic  proposal  for  removing 
some  of  the  objections  to  the  present 
draft  is  to  soak  up  more  of  the  excess 
manpower  by  caUing  more  men  for 
shorter  terms. 

This  is  simply  imworkable.  The  use- 
ful term  of  service  of  a  2-year  draftee 
is  short  enough  as  it  Is.  It  is  ridiculoos 
to  think  it  can  be  cut  further.  Among 
other  things,  we  have  simply  not  got  the 
regular  forces  to  tie  up  in  that  much 
training. 

Fourth.  Nor,  can  we  realistically  end 
current  objections  to  the  draft  by  mov- 
ing to  the  concept  of  the  so-called  "just 
war"  whereby  every  young  man  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  decide  for  himself  In 
what  conflicts  he  will  and  will  not  serve. 

A  BKNSIBLK  KXSnDT 

There  is  no  one,  simple,  grand  solu- 
tion for  the  difBculties  that  have  grown 
up  within  our  very  complex  system  of 
military  manpower  procurement. 
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'  It  la  pocBlble,  however,  to  begin  imple- 
menting a  "package"  of  Individual  re- 
forms which  will  together  reduce  the 
Inequity  and  uncertainty  In  the  present 
system,  without  sacrtfldng  the  strength 
of  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  "package"  falls  Into  two  parts. 
jjBt  me  discuss  each  separately. 

The  first  Is  a  series  of  actions  to  In- 
crease the  size  of  the  professional  force 
we  can  maintain  without  recourse  to 
cosucrlptlon. 

We  can  Improve  the  financial  induce- 
ments for  a  msui  to  enlist  voluntartly 
and.  once  In.  to  stay  in.  This  means 
better  pay.  It  also  means  better  fringe 
benefits  and  privileges.  The  cold  war 
QI  bill  which  the  Congress  passed  this 
year  is  precisely  the  right  kind  of  step 
toward  this  goal. 

We  can  at  least  study  the  possibility 
of  increasing  enlistments  by  waiving 
some  of  the  services'  present  arbitrary 
height,  weight,  and  other  requirements 
which  really  have  very  little  to  do  with 
how  well  a  man  performs  a  noncombat 
Job.  Clei^-typlsts  and  cooks  do  not 
really  need  to  pick  up  rifles  very  often: 
They  should  not  necessarily  be  required 
to  meet  combat  standards. 

We  can.  I  am  assured,  do  a  far  more 
skillful  and  seltetive  Job  of  recruiting  for 
the  military  services.  We  can  stop  limit- 
ing the  approach  almost  exclusively  to 
graduating  high  school  seniors— all  of 
whom  require  extensive  training  and 
many  of  whom  will  promptly  leave  the 
service.  We  can  begin  going  after  the 
men  who  already  have  the  skills  that  are 
In  short  supply— paying  what  It  takes  to 
get  them.  They  will  not  be  easy  to  get, 
but  once  in.  they  are  more  Ukely  to 
stay  In. 

We  can  also  woi^  the  "demand"  side 
by  reducing  the  need  for  military  per- 
sonnel by  hiring  civilians,  rather  than 
using  enlisted  men.  as  babysitters,  cock- 
tail-mixers, and  in  other  Jobs  not  con- 
tributing essentially  to  military  opera- 
tions. 

The  second  part  of  the  "package"  is 
a  drastic  revision  of  Selective  Service. 

As  our  efforts  to  Increase  the  size  of 
the  professional  Army  begin  to  pay  off. 
there  will  be  fewer  and  fewer  occasions 
when  we  need  to  resort  to  the  draft  to 
meet  our  military  requirements  though 
we  should  not  expect  to  be  able  simply 
to  abolish  the  draft  entirely. 

And  as  our  dips  into  the  manpower 
pool  for  draftees  become  still  smaller,  the 
present  complex  ssrstem  for  determining 
"who  goes"  will  become  totally  unwork- 
able. 

It  should  then  be  replaced  by  a  lot- 
tery—which will  be  a  fairer  way  of  dis- 
tributing the  military  obligation  among 
the  very  large  number  of  men  Involved. 

The  first  step  will  be  to  give  virtually 
all  youths  an  equal  exposure  to  being 
selected.  This  means  abolishing  the 
present  system  of  deferments— specifi- 
cally, the  deferments  for  certain  occupa- 
tions, for  fathers,  and  for  students. 

I  think  the  case  for  abolishing  the  stu- 
dent defennent  is  overwhelming.  I  am, 
frankly,  amazed  by  the  objections  I  read 
In  some  letters  to  the  editor  against  tak- 
ing this  step,  letters  which  seem  to  argue 
for  the  deferment  on  the  Irrelevant 


ground  that  the  Nation  needs  highly 
trained  men. 

Perhaps  It  needs  to  be  made  quite 
clear  for  these  people:  Abolishing  the 
student  deferment  will  not  determine 
whether  a  young  man  goes  to  college  or 
not.  It  will  simply — In  a  relatively  few 
cases  determine  when  he  goes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact — since  a  college  education 
is  now  one  of  the  benefits  of  military 
service — ending  the  deferment  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  men  in  higher 
education. 

I  would  not  change  the  present  defer- 
ment for  conscientious  objectors — a 
question  which  I  have  substantially  left 
aside  in  this  analysis  as  a  specialized 
problem  which  is  being  basically  well 
handled  under  present  procedures. 

We  should  also  continue  the  exemp- 
ti(His  for  the  clergy,  and  for  students  in 
the  middle  of  a  year  of  school.  And  we 
should  continue  deferments  for  cases  of 
extreme  personal  hardship,  and  for  cer- 
tain extremely  vital  civilian  Jobs. 

Second,  young  men  shoiild  be  given 
their  physiclal  and  mental  examinations 
immediately  upon  registering  at  age  18. 
If  found  eligible  for  service,  they  would 
then  be  given  a  1-year  exposure  to  call 
for  service,  between  the  ages  of  18% 
and  19  ^t.  If  not  called  during  that  year, 
their  liability  would  end,  except  of  course 
in  that  Idnd  of  national  emergency  which 
requires  practically  everyone  to  serve. 

This  change  will  wipe  out  the  problem 
of  uncertainty  caused  by  the  present  sys- 
tem of  keeping  men  liable  from  age  18  to 
age  36. 

It  will  also  give  us  a  manpower  pool  of 
adequate  size.  About  1.8  million  men 
now  turn  18  every  year.  This  number 
will  dip  slightly  ttirough  about  1968  and 
then  rise  again  to  2  million  by  1972. 
Plenty  of  men  will  be  available— even  al- 
lowing for  some  hard-core  deferments 
and  a  rejectlcm  rate  fully  as  high  as  in 
recent  years.  Third,  men  should  then 
be  drawn  from  this  pool  essentially  at 
rand<Hn — which  is  simply  a  way  of  say- 
ing everyone  will  have  an  equal  chance 
of  being  picked.  I  stress  that  this 
should  be  a  national  drawing — a  funda- 
mental change  from  the  very  limited  sort 
of  lottery  used  by  the  local  boards  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  n. 

The  minoritsr  selected  for  service 
should  then  be  fully  comjiensated  for 
the  special  burden  it  is  being  asked 
to  bear.  The  cold  war  GI  bill  is  fully 
defensible  simply  as  a  reward  to  those 
young  men  devoting  2  years  of  their 
lives  to  the  military  while  the  majority 
of  their  age  group  remains  free  to  pursue 
their  private  careers. 

We  should,  at  the  same  time  work 
toward  the  concept  of  much  more  uni- 
versal national  service.  We  should  bring 
to  bear  the  full  influence  of  our  national 
leaders  to  stimulate  service  in  the  Peace 
Corps  and  in  other  service  corps  at  home 
and  abroad. 

We  should  approach  this,  however,  as 
a  moral,  and  not  a  legal,  obligation  on 
our  youth. 

ODBSnOIfS  >OB  aSNBUI.   BXBSBXr 

Top  ofUdals  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  accompany  General  Her- 
shey  before  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee next  month.  The  questlcmlng  of  them 


need  not  be  hostile.  But  It  win  need  to 
be  persistent,  and  forceful.  Geneial 
Hershey  cannot  be  expected  to  be  en- 
thusiastic about  any  system  of  lottery 
which  would  tend  largely  to  replace  1^ 
own  organization. 

The  principal  and  Immediate  need  is 
for  Information,  for  a  full  picture  of  how 
the  draft  Is  actually  working,  rather 
than  a  description  of  the  way  In  which 
it  is  supposed  to  be  woiidng. 

This  information  is  very  dUOcult  to  get. 

Congress  needs  to  have  the  k>ng- 
promised  Department  of  Defense  study 
of  possible  alternatives  to  the  draft. 
This  is  the  study  requested  by  President 
Johnson  in  the  summer  of  1964.  It  was 
to  have  been  published  In  April  1965 
It  is  completed.  But  It  has  not  yet  been 
released. 

We  are  told  now  that  It  will,  at  last, 
come  out  next  month.  The  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  hearings  would  be  an 
appropriate  occasion  for  Its  unveiling. 

Congress  also  needs  to  see — assuming 
this  Information  Is  not  in  the  "alterna- 
tives" report — the  various  plans  for  lot- 
teries developed  by  Defense  manpower 
experts.  We  need  to  know  how  each 
would  work  and  to  see  a  professional 
evaluation  of  its  pros  and  cons. 

Congress  urgently  needs  to  know,  from 
General  Hershey,  precisely  what  kinds 
of  men — in  terms  of  their  racial,  social, 
economic,  educational  and  occupational 
backgrounds — are  currently  being  draft- 
ed, rejected,  exempted,  and  deferred  in 
all  the  various  classifications. 

Congress  must  hear,  in  short,  more 
facts  and  less  flction  about — for  exam- 
ple-^the  mythical  imlversal  military  ob- 
ligation, which  exists  in  law  but  not  in 
practice. 

To  its  credit.  Selective  Service  has 
made  an  effort  to  develop  this  essential 
picture  of  the  workings  of  the  draft  by 
a  representative  sampling  of  the  files  in 
Its  local  boards. 

To  its  misfortune,  however,  the  sam- 
ple secured  has  proved  imworkably  large: 
The  national  office  is  literally  buried  Ic 
data  which  it  cannot  begin  to  utilize. 

I  strongly  recommend,  as  an  Indispen- 
slble  foundation  for  the  decisimi  the 
Congress  must  make  about  the  draft, 
that  a  fully  professional  Job  of  siirvey 
research  be  done  inunedlately  on  the 
records  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

All  these  needs  of  Congress  for  Infor- 
mation should  be  presented  to  General 
Hershey  and  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense during  the  hearings. 

So  should  the  kind  of  complaints  about 
the  draft  which  I  have  been  discussing 
this  afternoon. 

So.  too,  should  the  sort  of  proposals 
for  change  which  I  have  been  putting 
forward — and  which  are  now  being 
widely  urged  in  Congress  and  by  a  grow- 
ing number  of  organizations  and  iiuU- 
vlduals  around  the  country. 

If  those  of  us  who  are  critical  of  the 
present  system  are  mistaken,  let  them 
tell  us,  specifically,  where,  and  how. 

If,  however,  our  suggestions  are  valid, 
then  let  them  give  us  a  commitment  to 
start  promptly  on  the  drafting  of  legis- 
lation whl^  will,  at  last,  create  a  sys- 
tem of  military  manpower  procurement 
suited  to  the  needs  of  today. 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  S[  ^aker,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  gcntlonan  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  RxussI  tw  the  fine.  In- 
teUigent.  and  very  well  thought  out  pro- 
posal he  has  Just  mtule  oh  the  fioor. 

I  think  it  shows  he  is  Btill  contribut- 
ing to  this  Congress  of  the  United  States, 


as  he  has  in  the  past,  in 
gent  maimer. 


ADDITIONAL  AUTHOR4^  FOR  TVA 

1BOND8  AND 


fi  very  Intelll- 


}ii.  Speaker,  I 
to  address  the 


TO  ISSUE  REVENUE 
NOTES 

Mr.  STOBBUJIFIELD. 
ask  unanimous  consent 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remailcs.  : 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  Uie  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection.! 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  Introduce  s  Ibill  which  will 
raise  to  $1,750  million  tli^  authority  of 
the  TVA  to  issue  reveri^e  bonds  and 
notes. 

This  simply  adds  to  the  existing  au- 
thority of  TVA  to  flnan(te  needed  elec- 
tricity facilities  through  Ifccuance  of  rev- 
enue bonds  backed  by  the  itievenues  which 
TVA  obtains  from  the  iile  of  electric 


nations  of  the 
erest  from  the 


i  costs.  Includ- 
^  pajrments  on 

iwlng  demand 

essee  Valley 

wer  facilities 


power. 

These  bonds  are  not  ol 
Federal  Treasiuy.  The  ii^t 
bonds  is  subject  to  Federal  Income  taxes. 
The  bonds  are  backed  by  power  revenues, 
and  TVA  must,  under  t^e  law,  charge 
rates  sufficient  to  cover 
ing  principal  and  interc 
the  bonds. 

The  fact  is  that  the 
for  electric  power  In  the ' 
has  led  TVA  to  add  the 
necessary  to  meet  the  iarea's  require- 
ments. And  now.  when  the  initial  con- 
gressional authorization  df  $750  million 
has  been  essentially  exhausted,  it  is  time 
to  extend  the  authority  fof  an  additional 
$1  billion. 

In  1959  Congress  autli<)rized  TVA  to 
have  revenue  bond  fiiuiiii;ing  authority 
in  the  amount  of  $750  million  for  a  sort 
of  trial  period.  Revenue  pond  financing 
has  worked  in  an  excellefjt  manner,  and 
I  believe  the  Congress  should  speedily  en- 
act a  bill  to  extend  the  authority  for  an 
additional  $1  billion,  to  f^eet  the  power 
demands  in  the  area. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
OooDELL  (at  the  request  ^t  Mr.  Horton)  , 
lor  30  minutes,  on  May  3(1;  to  revise  and 


Mr.QUXLLKK. 

Mr.  Atres. 

Mr.  Bkrkt  in  three  instances.. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGS)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Jacobs. 


extend    his    remarks 
extraneous  matter. 


to    include 


4nd  to  Include 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.3105.  An  act  to  autborlEe  certain  con- 
Btructlon  at  mUltary  InstaUatlons,  and  for 
other  purposcB;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 


EXTENSION  OF  liLfe3kIARKS 

By  imanimous  consents  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  I  'Congressiohal 
RtcoRD,  or  to  revise  and  lextend  remarks 
WK  granted  to: 

<The  following  Memb^  (at  the  re- 
<iuest  of  Mr.  Hortoh) 
extraneoua  matter:) 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday,  May  31,  1966,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3441.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  aunmiarlzlng 
the  1906  operations  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  regarding  the  desalting  of  sea  and 
brackish  water,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  83-448,  al  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3442.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Congres- 
sional Liaison,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Department  of  State,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  Agency's  reply  to  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  Oeneral's  report  of  March  11. 
1966,  on  effects  of  foreign  currency  sales  In 
commercial  sales  of  wheat  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic:  to  the  Committee  on  Otovem- 
ment  Operations. 

2443.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  showing 
g:rants  for  basic  scientific  research  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions during  calendar  year  1965,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  85-034;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


School  as  a  local  grant-in-aid  to  the  Chary 
mu  urban  renewal  project;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tM  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  OALLAOHKR : 

HJl.  15343.  A  blU  to  provide  that  disabled 
Individuals  entitled  to  monthly  cash  bene- 
fits under  section  223  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  and  Individuals  retired  for  dlaabmty 
under  the  Railroad  Betlr»ment  Act  of  18S7, 
shall  be  eligible  for  health  lns\iranoe  bene- 
fits under  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  without  regard  to  their  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 

HJt.  15343.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  IBd 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of 
1933  to  increase  the  amount  of  bonds  which 
may  be  Issued  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority: to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  COOLET:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  14929.  A  blU  to  promote  International 
trade  In  agricultural  commodities,  to  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  further 
economic  development,  and  for  other  puj*- 
poses;  with  amendments  (Kept.  No.  1668). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
HB.  15341.  A  bill   to  permit  the  dty  of 
Oarden  City.  Iillcb.,  to  count  expenditures 
In  connection  with  the  Florence  Primary 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  f(^ows: 

ByMr.ADDABBO: 
HJl.  15344.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Settlmo 
U  Mandrl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  C!RAMER: 
HJt.  15346.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Caroline 
O.   Junghans;    to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Friday,  May  27, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Spessaro 
L.  Holland,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Florida. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.    DJD..    offered    the    following 


prayer: 


1 


O  God,  our  Father.  In  this  temple  of 
freedom  we  bow  at  the  altar  of  devotion 
which  our  fathers  set  up  at  the  Nation's 
birth.  We  would  pause  now  so  that  be- 
fore we  speak  we  would  listen.  In  such 
a  time,  with  its  tumult  and  shouting, 
for  our  soul's  sake  we  must  find  the  quiet 
places,  the  still  waters,  the  green  pas- 
tures, if  our  Jaded  spirits  are  to  be  re- 
stored. 

May  our  individual  lives  be  as  lighted 
windows  amid  the  encircling  gloom.  In 
this  global  contest  beyond  the  light  and 
darkness,  make  us  as  individuals  the 
kind  of  persons  which  Thou  can  use  as 
the  Instruments  of  Thy  purpose  for  all 
mankind.  We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's 
name.  Amen. 


DESIGNA^nON   OF   ACTITNG   PRESI- 
DENT PRO   TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  SXMATC, 

PaasiUKWf  PRO  mipoiis, 
Waahi/igton.  D.C.,  May  27, 1986. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  SPEsaAiD  L.  Hoixano.  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Florida,  to  perform  the 
-duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

CAUHATOSIf. 

PveMid^nt  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 
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THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Kuchkl,  and  by 
unanimoiu  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
May  26, 1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


MES8AQES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT — 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  May  26,  1966,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts: 

8. 1008.  An  act  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insure 
ttxe  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight 
car  supply,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8. 1748.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  VlrglUo 
Aooata-Martlnes;  and 

S.  3090.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
Kzeklel  Cohen. 


ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  CX>LUMBIA  OF  A  LABORATORY 
FOR  THE  TESTING  OF  MATERIALS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  President.  Board  of  Commissioners, 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  establish,  or  cooperate  in 
the  establishment  of,  a  laboratory  for  the 
testing  of  materials,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which,  with  an  accompanying 
paper,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  r^iMrts  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  METCALF.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment : 

H.R.  10470.  An  act  to  retrocede  to  the  State 
of  Kansas  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  Has- 
kaU  Instttute  (Rept.  No.  1192) . 

By  Ut.  MBTCALF,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment : 

8. 3913.  A  blU  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe  (Bept.  No.  1193);  and 

8. 3948.  A  bill  to  set  aside  certain  lands  In 
Montana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Confederated 
Sallsh  and  Kootenai  lYlbee  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation,  Mont.  (Rept.  No.  1191). 

By  Ut.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJt.  13304.  An  act  to  declare  that  90.84 
acres  of  Oovemment-owned  land  acquired  for 
Indian  administrative  purposes  la  held  by  the 
United  SUtes  In  trust  for  the  Apache  TMbe 
of  the  Mescalero  ReservaUon  (Rept.  No. 
1100).  

By  Mr.  AIXOTT.  from  the  Oommlttae  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

&B.  10481.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  transfer  certain  lands 
In  the  State  of  Ocdorado  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  recreation  development, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  Il88) . 

By  Mr.  SDIPBOir,  from  the  Committee  on 
Intertor  and  Insular  Affalra.  without  amend- 
ment:      _ 

8.3808.  A  MB  to  pbMM  In  tma*  status  oer- 
tain  landa  of  the  Wind  River  Indian  Raserva- 
ttOQ  In  Wyoming  (Rept.  No.  1188). 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESC^UTION 
INTRODUCED 
Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT : 
S.  3431.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  and 
Improvements  thereon  to  the  University  of 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

S.  3433.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  aU  right,  title,  and  Interest  ot  the  United 
States  reserved  or  retained  In  certain  lands 
In  Falrbanlcs,  Alaska,  heretofore  conveyed  to 
Hlllcrest.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Baxtlxtt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  ^>pear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  ROBERTSON: 
S.  3423.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  in  Fairfax 
County,  Va.,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robxbtson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  3434.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  KUC  of  the 
Social  Secxirity  Act  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  Federal  financial  assistance  avail- 
able thereunder  with  respect  to  certain 
State  expenditures  shall  not  be  affected  be- 
cause of  the  Identity  of  the  particular  State 
agency  giving  rise  to  such  expenditures:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodo  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  biU,  which  appear  iinder 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  3436.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Donald  O. 
Blaylock;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
8.  3430.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  convey- 
ance of  aU  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  reserved  or  retained  in  certain 
lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
Maine:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  McCABTHT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoitnoT.B) : 
S.  3437.  A  bill  to  provide  a  temporary  pro- 
gram for  dairy  farmers  under  which  produo- 
tlon  adjustment  payment  shall  be  made  to 
such  farmers  who  voluntarily  adjust  their 
marketings  of  milk  and  butterfat;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCaxtht  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request): 
8. 3438.  A  bill  to  authorise  appropriations 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  be  avaU- 
able  untU  expended  or  for  periods  in  excess 
of  1  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonvson  when 
he  Introduced  the  abow  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
8J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  promulgate  special  regulations  for 
the  period  of  the  g3d  annual  session  of  the 
Imperial  Council.  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of 
the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for  North 
America,  to  be  held  In  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
July  1907.  to  authorlae  the  granting  of  cer- 
tain permits  to  "Imperial  Shrine  Convention, 
1907,  Inc.."  on  the  occasions  of  such  seesiona, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  ot  Coliuibu. 


the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi'- 
neos  were  ordered  limited  to  3  mlnutea 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Kuchbl,  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  statements  during 


TRANSFER  OF  FACILITIES  OF  ALAS- 
KA AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT 
STATION  AT  PALMER.  ALASKA,  TO 
THEUNXVERSnr  OF  ALASKA 
Mr.    BARTLETT.    Mr.    President,   I 
Introduce  today,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
the  buildings,  land,  and  other  facllltlea 
of  the  Alaska  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Palmer,  Alaska,  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska. 

In  1948  administrative  responsibility 
for  the  Alaska  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  was  transferred  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska  to  the  U5.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Experiment  Station 
has  been  operated  directly  by  that  De- 
partment since  that  time.  The  Federal 
Government  has  been  responsible  for  all 
of  the  administrative  and  operational 
expenses  of  the  station  in  addition  to  the 
research  programs  it  conducted.  The 
time  has  come  to  return  the  responsibil- 
ity for  agricultural  research  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  be  sufTering  a  loss 
by  this  transfer.  The  physical  property 
has  reached  such  condition  that  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  must  be  spent 
to  rehabilitate  it  and  the  University  of 
Alaska  is  willing  to  take  over  the  station 
in  its  present  condition.  Additionally, 
the  Federal  Government  will  no  longer 
have  the  financial  responsibility  for 
maintenance  and  operation. 

This  bill  will  have  the  effect  of  plac- 
ing the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
with  respect  to  its  relationship  to  tb« 
University  of  Alaska  in  the  same  position 
as  agricultural  experiment  stations  ia 
the  other  49  States  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  bill  may  be  passed  this  year  so 
that  the  State  of  Alaska  will  have  sulB- 
clent  opportunity  to  make  the  budgetary 
provisions  necessary  for  continuing  the 
station's  operation.  At  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tan- 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 

RiCORO. 

The  bill  (S.  3421)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  and  improvements  thereon  to 
the  University  of  Alaska,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bartlktt.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agrlcultui^  and  Forestry,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  8431      ^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  determine  and  to  convey  by  quitclaim 
deed  and  without  consideration  to  the  Unl- 
veizlty  of  Alaska  for  public  purposes  all  the 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  Stetei 
In  and  to  the  lands  of  the  Alaska  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  including  improve- 
ments thereon,  and  such  personal  properly 
as  may  be  designated,  located  at  Palmer  and 
Matanuaka,  Alaska. 
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CONVEYANCE  OP  CEtttTAIN  LANDS 
IN  FAIRBANKS,  ALA£  KA.  TO  HIU,- 
CRBST  HOME  FOR  1  I^YB 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  -president,  I  in 
troduce,  for  appr(H>rlate  i  '8f erence,  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  cg  i^veyance  of  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  reserved  or  retained  in  certain 
lands,  in  Fairbanks,  Alaslda,  which  were 
conveyed  to  Hlllcrest  Hoine  for  Boys  im- 
der  the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes 
Act  of  January  24,  1961. 

Hlllcrest  Home  for  Boyf  was  first  or- 
ganized at  a  meeting  at_ttle  Eagle's  Hall 
on  September  11, 1958.  HUIcrest,  a  home 
for  boys  without  a  home,  U  a  community 
project  and  will  accept  all  boys  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  or  cdwr.  It  is  not  a 
detention  home  nor  a  coi|iectlonaI  insti- 
tution. Rather,  it  is  a  h0me  to  live  in 
during  their  4  years 
Hlllcrest  will  provide 
guidance,  counseling, 
tunities  for  work,  and 
care  of  a  director  and 
reside  at  Hlllcrest. 

Surveys  have  made  apparent  the  need 
for  Hlllcrest,  and  Hlllcrest  has  the  sup- 
port of  both  public  and  private  agencies 
and  service  groups.  HillcilQst  plans  to  co- 
operate to  the  fullest  degrM  possible  with 
others  In  the  field  lncli]|dlng  Federal, 
State,  and  private  orgi 

Hlllcrest  is  in  the  p: 
pnverty  to  accommodai 
and  personnel  at  a  I 
schools,  part-time  Job  j  kH)portunities, 
medical  and  dental  care,  aid  the  general 
educational  and  cultural,  offerings  at 
Fairbanks.  The  land  acqu|^«d  under  the 
Recreation  and  Public  Pukposes  Act  can 
be  used  as  Income  propeinr  if  the  bill  I 
Introduce  today  is  favorably  considered 
by  Congress.  The  original  plan  to  locate 
the  home  on  that  property  is  not  at 
present  feasible  or  desiraple  but  future 
plans  provide  for  expansipb  to  ibe  sub- 
ject property.  1 1 

Mr.  President,  the  Hillofest  organiza- 
tion has  expressed  an  ixnerest  in  con- 
gressional action  on  my  bill  during  this 
session  of  Congress.  In  vlow  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  bills  [already  pend- 
ing, I  know  this  will  be  dlmcult.  Never- 
theless, I  hope  it  will  not[  pe  impossible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uiiinlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bl||  which  la  very 
brief  be  printed  in  the 

The  ACTING  PRESmOn'  pro  tem 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  resolved  and  ap 
proprlately  referred;  and,  'vfithout  objec- 
tion, the  biU  will  be  printed  In  the 

RiCORD.  I ; 

The  blU  (S.  3422)  to  autbprlze  the  con- 
veyance of  all  right,  titldj  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  reser^fd  or  retained 
in  certain  lands  in  FairlXtnks,  Alaska, 
heretofore  conveyed  to  Hlllcrest.  Inc., 
•otroduced  by  Mr.?  Bartlktt,  was  re- 
«*ved,  read  twice  by  its  ^tte,  referred 
w  the  COTimittee  on  Inwrior  and  In- 
«lar  Affairs,  and  orderedi  |to  be  printed 
to  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows 

8.  8483 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Si 
<V  Representatives  of  the 
imCTico  <n  Congress  assc. 
"wetary  of  Interior  is  au 
2"«1  to  convey  to  HlUcresJ; 
without  consideration,  aU  of 

CXn 73»-^>art  9 


ossem  tiled, 


te  and  Bouse 
ited  States  of 
That  the 
th^rlMd  and  dl- 
Inoorporated, 
1  he  right,  title. 


and  interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to 
the  tract  of  land  (together  with  any  biUld. 
Ings  or  other  improvements  thereon)  de- 
scribed as  the  SE^.  Section  30,  Township 
1  North,  Range  3  West,  Fairbanks  Meridian, 
such  tract  being  the  tract  oonditionally  pat- 
ented to  Hlllcrest,  Incorporated,  by  Patent 
Numbered  131650S  xmder  the  Recreation  and 
Public  Purpoees  Act  of  June  14,  1930  (43 
UJ3.C.  309),  for  use  as  a  home  for  JuvenUe 
boys. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  WCMjP  TRAP 
FARM  PARK  IN  FAIRFAX  COUNTY. 
VA. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Presidrait,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  in  Fairfax 
Coimty,  Va.,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  legislation  is  the  culmination  of 
long  and  fruitful  negotiations  between 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
civic-minded  owners  of  valuable  prx>p>- 
erty  in  northern  Virginia  who  have  do- 
nated the  land  to  the  United  States  for 
public  use  as  a  unit  of  the  national  pailc 
system. 

The  bill  was  submitted  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  legislation  together  with  the 
letter  accompanying  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACrrNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  RxoMtD. 

The  bill  (S.  3423)  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park 
in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Robertson, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  minted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  in  the  National  Capi- 
tal area  a  park  tor  the  performing  arte  and 
related  educational  programs,  and  for  recrea- 
tion use  in  connection  therewith,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  establish, 
develop,  improve,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  in  Fairfax  County, 
Virginia.  The  park  shall  encompass  the  por- 
tions oC  the  property  f(»inerly  known  as 
Wolf  Trap  Farm  and  Symphony  Hill  in  Fair- 
fax County,  Virginia,  to  be  donated  for  pafk 
( purpoees  to  the  United  States,  and  such  ad- 
ditional lands  or  interests  therein  as  the 
Secretary  may  acquire  for  purposee  of  the 
park  by  donation  or  purchftse  with  donated 
or  appropriated  f  unda.  the  aggregate  ot  which 
shall  not  exceed  145  acres. 

Sbc.  3.  Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
administer  the  park  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  1  of  this  Act  and  the 
Act  of  August  35,  1910  (39  Stat.  636.-  10 
U.S.C.  1-4),  as  amended  and  supi^emented. 

Sbc.  8.  There  are  authorised  to  be  iqipro- 
priated  such  sums  as  may  be  neoeesary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Robbrt- 
SON,  is  as  follows: 
U.S.  Dkpaxticknt  or  tbb  Imtbsiob. 

OmcR  or  tkr  Sacmaar, 
Washington.  D.O.,  May  25.  IMe. 
Bon.  Httbbt  H.  HincnnucT, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxM  Mr.  Pusmnrr:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  biU  "To  provide  for  the  estab- 


Uabmuit  of  the  W<df  Tri4>  Farm  Park  In 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration, 
and  we  recommend  thtkt  it  be  enacted. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm 
Park  in  Fairfax  Cotmty,  Virginia,  on  such 
portions  of  the  property  formerly  known  as 
Wolf  Trap  Farm  aiul  Symphony  HUl  as  may 
be  donated  to  the  United  States  and  such 
additional  acreage  as  the  Secretary  may 
designate.  The  total  amount  of  the  prop- 
erty so  donated  and  designated  may  not  ex- 
ceed 145  acres.  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  will 
be  a  park  for  the  performing  arts,  and  will 
provide  educational  programs  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities. 

The  property  known  as  Wolf  Trap  Farm 
and  Symphony  Hill  is  within  a  30-mlnute 
drive  from  the  District  of  Coliunbia.  It  ad- 
joins the  limited-access  road  to  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport  and  consists  of  rolling 
landscape,  mostly  forested,  with  some  pas- 
ture land.  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  owner  of 
Wolf  Trap  Farm,  has  offered  to  donate 
apim>xlmately  68  acres  of  it.  together  with  a 
8,600-capaclty  amphitheater,  to  the  United 
States  for  a  park.  The  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  LMgue  has  also  offered  to  donate 
for  park  piirposes  approximately  37.8  acres 
of  adjoining  land  known  as  Symphony  Hill. 
Hie  two  donations  will  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  park  which  will  provide  a  unique  cultural 
opportunity  for  visitors  to  the  National 
Capital  Region,  and  serve  to  inspire  similar 
developments  by  other  communities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  amphitheater  will  be  constructed 
under  the  supervision  of  this  Department. 
It  will  be  used  for  the  presentation  of  all 
forms  of  the  performing  arts  as  weU  as  for 
conferences  and  educatioiua  programs  in  the 
arts.  The  woodland  character  of  the  prop- 
erty surrounding  the  amphitheater  will  be 
retained,  and  we  propose  to  develop  paths, 
benches,  and  picnic  tables  on  this  property 
for  public  recreational  use.  Small  cabins 
wiU  also  l>e  provided  for  use  by  the  public 
and  by  creative  artists  In  the  performing 
arts. 

m  addition  to  the  lands  oomprlsing  the 
two  donations,  we  believe  that  approxi- 
mately 19Ji  acree  of  land  adjacent  to  these 
tracts  should  be  acquired  for  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  park,  and  that  scenic  easements 
should  be  acquired  In  another  30  acres  of 
surrotmdlng  property  to  protect  the  aoenle 
quality  of  the  park.  The  estimated  cost  oC 
acquiring  the  additional  lands  and  Inter- 
ests in  lands  is  approximately  8107,600. 

As  stated  above,  the  amphitheater  wUl  be 
developed  with  donated  fimds.  A  facility 
costing  not  more  than  $1,760,000  has  been 
proposed  by  the  donor.  Federal  develop- 
ments, which  will  consist  of  a  visitor  center 
complex,  parking  facilities,  trails,  pionlc 
areas,  and  a  water  system,  are  expected  to 
cost  approximately  $470,600,  on  the  baaU  at 
preliminary  Inf wmation. 

Annual  administrative  costs  will  be  about 
$83,000  after  the  park  is  developed. 

The  Federal  park  lands  in  the  Washlngtoo 
Metropolitan  area  are  already  heavUy  used. 
lAnd  in  this  area  is  expensive  and  difficult  to 
acquire.  The  proposed  Wolf  Ttap  Farm  Park 
will  augment  the  park  and  recreation  op- 
portunities in  the  National  Capital  Region 
and  will  Involve  the  expenditure  of  only  a 
minimum  amount  at  FMsral  funds.  We 
therefore  urge  the  enaelBMnt  ot  the  onclosed 
bUL 

lt>e  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
enactment  at  this  legislation  would  be  oon- 
alKtent  with  the  Adminlstrattoo'R  objeottves. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stxwart  Udaxx, 
Secretary  of  the  Intertor." 

■ndoBure. 
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AMENDMENT    OP    TITLE    ZEE    OP 
SOCIAL  8ECURIT7  ACT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  Connect- 
icut has  long  been  recocnlaed  as  one  of 
the  leaden  of  State  medical  and  health 
programs.  Today  theie  exists  In  Oon- 
necticut  a  well-organlised  health  program 
that  for  years  has  aided  the  needy  and 
less  fortunate,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  specialized  medical  services  such  as 
thoee  required  by  crippled  children. 

Section  1803(a)  (2)  (3)  of  tlUe  XIX  of 
the  1865  social  security  amendments  au- 
thorises Federal  support  for  75  percent  oX 
the  costs  for  compensation  or  training  of 
flUUed  professional  medical  penonnel 
and  staff  directly  sui>portlng  personnel  of 
a  State  welfare  agency;  but  only  50  per- 
cent of  such  costs  when  these  persMmel 
are  employed  by  the  State  health 
department. 

This  provision  of  section  1903  Is  in 
contrast  to  the  stated  desire  of  many  of 
the  Nation's  health  leaders  who  have 
urged  greater  coordination  and  ooopera- 
tton  among  State  health  programs. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
Mr.  President,  would  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
the  amount  of  Pederal  financial  assist- 
ance available  to  train  skilled  profes- 
slonal  medical  perscmnel  would  be  the 
same  regardless  of  the  Identity  of  the 
particular  State  agency  giving  rise  to 
such  expenditures. 

Thus,  those  States  that  have  already 
invested  many  hours  of  staff  tf  ort  to  co- 
ordinate and  consolidate  services  con- 
cerning comprehensive  health  care  for 
the  medical^  indigent  would  not  be 
penalised. 

The  ACTma  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
incopriately  referred.  

The  bUl  (S.  3424)  to  amend  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
the  amount  of  Pederal  financial  assist- 
ance available  thereunder  with  reject  to 
certain  State  expenditures  shall  not  be 
affected  because  of  the  identity  of  the 
parUcuIar  State  agency  giving  rise  to 
such  expenditures  introduced  by  Mr. 
DoBD.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


TEBIPORART  PBOGOIAMPOR  DAIRY 
FARMERS  UMIMDR  WHICH  PRO- 
DUCTION ADJUSTBiENT  PAYMENT 
SHAUj  be  MAm  FOR  THOSE  WHO 
VOLintTARILY      ADJUST      THEIR 

markehnos  o^  milk  Asny  but- 

IVRFAT 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wiair  of  Senator  Mondals  and  myself.  I 
introduce,  for  aMWOPriAte  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  a  tempMary  program  for 
dairy  fanners  under  which  productbm 
adjuirtasnt  payment  shall  be  made  to 
mdi  faimers  wtio  vohmtarUy  adjust 
their  martcetlngs  of  milk  and  butteitat. 

This  profxmm  Is  designed  to  strength- 
en f  ann  Haeome  from  dalzyiat,  maintain 
a  better  adjaslttent  of  supply  to  de- 
mand, and  provide  greater  assurance  of 
adequate  KopplOm  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  for  consumers. 


The  program  is  needed  to  meet  the 
current  emergency  situation  in  the  dairy 
industry  and  to  provide  stability  for  the 
dairy  industry.  It  is  an  onergency  pro- 
gram, to  be  effective  for  a  2-year  period 
during  which  time  it  will  be  possible  for 
Congress  to  review  the  entire  dairy  prob- 
lem and  make  much  needed  adjustments 
and  improvements  in  the  permanent 
dairy  programs. 

For  many  years  the  dairy  farmers  of 
the  Nation  have  suffered  from  depressed 
prices  for  milk.  They  have  not  shared 
in  the  pcust  5  years  In  the  general  higher 
level  of  returns  characteristic  of  other 
groups  in  the  economy.  While  the  cot- 
ton, wheat,  feed  grain,  and  other  com- 
modity programs  have  been  adjusted  and 
Improved  in  recent  years,  there  has  been 
no  significant  dairy  legislation  enacted. 

Since  1948  there  has  been  a  program 
to  provide  a  natUmal  support  price  for 
manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat.  Dur- 
ing most  of  this  period  the  market  price 
tor  milk  used  for  manufacturing  has 
moved  with  the  support  price,  at  the 
most  slightly  higher,  and  since  1953-54 
the  support  price  has  been  at  or  close 
to  the  minimum  legal  level  of  75  per- 
cent of  parity.  Because  of  restrictions 
in  existing  legislation,  the  support  price 
from  April  1, 1962.  to  March  31. 1966,  was 
continuously  at  the  minimum  of  75  per- 
cent of  parity. 

It  is  understandable  why  so  many 
dairy  farmers  have  become  discouraged 
and  discontinued  dairying.  Others  have 
reduced  their  herds.  The  supplies  avail- 
able to  many  cooperative  creameries  and 
other  processors  have  been  reduced  and 
their  welfare  Is  threatened.  Shortages 
of  fluid  milk  have  developed  in  some 
areas.  The  dairy  industry  today  is  in  a 
period  of  distress  and  there  is  great  im- 
oertainty  about  the  future. 

The  seriousness  of  the  dairy  problem 
Is  reflected  both  by  the  decline  of  pro- 
duction and  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  cows  and  heifers. 

Nationally,  milk  production  in  the  flrst 
quarter  of  1966  was  down  5  percent  from 
the  same  period  In  1965.  In  April  it  was 
4  percent  lower  than  April  of  1965,  the 
smallest  April  output  since  1953. 

The  total  oows  and  heifers  2  years  or 
older  kept  for  milk  numbered  16.607.000 
(m  January  1, 1966.  This  was  the  small- 
est number  since  1900  and  represented 
a  decline  of  6  percent  from  the  number 
a  year  earUer.  Dairy  replacement  heif- 
ers 1  to  2  years  old  were  4.068.000  on 
January  1.  1966,  a  decline  of  7  percent 
from  the  previous  year.  The  number  of 
heifer  calves  imder  1  year  of  age  bdng 
raised  for  milking  purposes  was  5  per- 
cent less  on  January  1,  1966,  than  the 
total  a  year  earlier. 

The  dairy  situation  Is  far  more  serious 
In  those  regions  where  production  goes 
prinuurily  for  manufactured  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  together 
produce  about  23  percoit  of  the  entire 
milk  supply  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  area  of  heaviest  productioii  of 
manufacturing  milk.  In  Minnesota  the 
decline  in  milk  production  was  14  percent 
In  January,  14  pocent  in  February.  10 
percent  in  BCarch.  and  7  percent  in  AprH 
compared  to  the  same  months  In  1865. 


In  Wisconsin  production  was  down  7  per- 
cent in  January,  8  percent  In  February, 
7  percent  tn  March,  and  6  percent  In 
April  compared  to  production  for  the 
same  months  the  previous  year.  The 
April  1966,  decline  compared  to  the  same 
month  in  the  previous  year  was  9  per- 
cent In  Iowa,  11  percent  in  North  Dakota, 
9  percent  In  South  Dakota,  11  percent  In 
Nebraska.  In  New  York,  which  is  tra- 
ditionally the  second  or  third  highest 
ranking  State  in  terms  of  total  produc- 
tion, the  April  1966  decline  was  4  percent. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
held  three  emergency  hearings  on  milk 
prices  in  the  Federal  market  orders  in 
March  and  as  a  result  increased  the 
April-June  minimum  prices  for  bottling 
milk  in  47  Federal  milk  market  orders  by 
22  cents  per  100  pounds  over  the  usual 
formula  prices. 

I  regret  that  the  price  support  for  this 
marketing  year,  beginning  April  1,  was 
not  higher.  The  1966-67  price  suppwt 
for  manufacturing  milk  was  raised  to 
$3.50  per  100  pounds,  which  is  78  percent 
of  parity.  The  butterfat  support  price 
was  set  at  61.6  cents  per  pound,  which 
Is  the  minimum  75  percent  of  parity 
price. 

Today,  dairy  farmers  are  receiving 
scmiewhat  higher  prices  in  the  market  ss 
a  result  of  shortages,  but  their  returns 
are  still  generally  far  below  parity. 

Dairy  farmers  cannot  be  expected  to 
maintain  herds  and  increase  production 
if  tliey  know  that  their  response  win 
again  result  in  pushing  prices  down  to 
the  legal  minimum.  They  need  the  ss- 
suranoe  that  if  they  work  and  invest  to 
maintain  adequate  supplies  they  will  re- 
ceive a  better  return  than  they  have 
averaged  over  the  past  decade. 

The  present  price  support  program  Is 
designed  as  a  floor  under  prices.  When 
the  market  price  over  several  years  con- 
tinues to  be  about  the  same  as  the  mini- 
mum sui>port  price,  something  is  wrong 
with  the  program  and  adjustments  are 
required. 

"Hie  entire  dairy  program  needs  to  be 
studied  and  adjtistments  and  new  pro- 
cedures developed  if  reasonable  stability 
Is  to  be  achieved  and  If  adequate  sup- 
plies are  to  be  available  to  ccmsumers  at 
fair  prices. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  production  pa3^ments  up  to  SO  cents 
per  100  pounds  of  milk  marketed  for 
manufacturing  usage.  The  Secretary 
could  also  extend  the  program  to  make 
payments  for  milk  marketed  m  a  Federal 
maz^et  order  for  fluid  use  but  which  li 
utfllsed  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  program  Is  designed  to  give  the 
Secretary  flexibility  In  providing  Incen- 
tives to  adjust  supply  to  demand.  He 
could  make  pejrments  to  voluntary  co- 
operators  who  adjust  their  produetkA 
above,  or  bdow,  their  marketing  base,  de* 
pending  upon  Uie  supply  needs;  or  to 
those  who  maintained  jM^xluctioo  si 
their  maricetlng  base  level,  if  he  deter- 
mined that  supply  and  demand  were  m 
balapoe.  Tbe  marketing  base  for  eadi 
produoer  would  be  his  marketings  duxinc 
the  year  April  1. 1965,  to  March  31. 1966. 
with  provision  for  adjustments  beeaoM 
of  tmnsnal  or  abnonnal  oooditlons. 
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The  payments  under  ithe  program 
would  be  made  either  d^^tly  to  pro- 
ducers or  indirectly  through  milk  han- 
dlers, as  determined  by  tod  Secretary. 

The  proposed  program  lie  a  temporary 
measure,  to  be  effective  imtll  April  1. 
1968.  It  Is  a  supplemental  program.  It 
does  not  change  the  premnt  price  sup- 
port law  which  requires  a  miinimiiTn  sup- 
port of  75  percent  of  parity. 

The  Government  costs  of  the  dairy 
program  have  declined  sharply  in  the 
past  year  because  of  the  drop  in  produc- 
tion. The  net  Government  expenditures 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning  April  1, 
1963,  was  $377  million — excluding  Gov- 
ernment costs  under  titls  I  and  n  of 
Public  Law  480 — for  a  mil  g  equivalent  of 
7.5  billion  pounds.  The  co  ats  for  the  1964 
maiketing  year  were  $36  )|  million,  with 
a  net  removal  of  i2  ]IUllon  pounds 
of  milk. 

For  the  marketing  year  l>eglnning 
April  1,  1965,  the  net  0)iremment  ex- 
penditures were  $173  million,  for  a  net 
removal  of  2.9  billion  p<i^ds  of  mpv:, 
In  view  of  the  continued  downward  trend 
In  production,  it  can  be  lassiuied  that 
CXX;  purchases  will  be  leSS  this  year. 

The  costs  of  the  progrim  provided  In 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
vary,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  pay- 
ment set  by  the  Secretary  And  the  degree 
of  voluntary  partlcipatfon  in  the 
program.  | 

About  half  of  the  milk  i  reduced  in  the 
United  States  is  used  for  i^anufactiirlng 
purposes.  In  1965,  totall  production  of 
milk  In  the  United  States  was  125.1  bil- 
lion pounds,  of  which  49.k  percent  went 
into  manufactured  dairj  products,  43 
percent  into  fluid  use,  and  the  remaining 
6.8  percent  for  farm  usagi  )\ 

If  the  Secretary  determ  ^e&  that  direct 
payments  of  25  cents  pep  hundred  are 
required  to  £u;hieve  arid  i^alntain  ade- 
quate supplies,  the  cost  of  direct  pay- 
ments might  range  betwe^h  $110  to  $150 
million  for  the  marketing  year  depend- 
ing upon  the  degree  of  Vt>luntary  par- 
ticipation and  whether  oif  not  payments 
were  made  for  milk  mari$eted  for  fluid 
use  in  Federal  market  orders  but  utilized 
for  manufacturing  purpoMs. 

This  money  will  go  diiictly  to  dairy 
farmers.  It  will  encoujiage  them  to 
maintain  production  so  ^equate  sup- 
plies will  be  available  to  meet  domestic 
and  foreign  needs.  It  i^  be  far  less 
costly  In  the  long  run 
result  if  the  present  d 
tlon  and  the  decline 
dairy  cows  Is  not  chi 
rtablllty  and  uncerU- 
Industry  Is  not  reduced. 

This  bill  is  similar  in  td^eral  reelects 
to  measures  I  Introduced  1  d  the  87th  and 
Mth  Congresses.  TTiey  al  lo  were  volun- 
tary programs  providing  for  direct  pay- 
oients  to  producers  who  o  x  iperate  in  ad- 
justing supplies  of  manu:  <  icturlng  miit 
They  maintained  the  bide  mlntmniq 
«|5>Port  price  of  75  penmt  of  parity. 
wmie  offering  an  c«)portu]  dty  to  Improve 
we  Income  of  dairy  fanaers.  At  that 
ame  the  dairy  problem  w^  particularly 
■wte  In  the  regions  wheif  milk  is  used 
Wtodpally  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
**'*f»l  of  us  warned  th^  that  unless 


t^ian  what  will 

le  tn  produc- 

le  number  of 

IBuid  if  the  in- 

i  in  the  diUry 


the  Congress  took  action  a  dairy  crlsiB 
woidd  develop.  The  Senate  did  not  act, 
and  unfortunately,  the  dairy  problem  has 
grown  much  worse. 

Today  there  Is  widespread  concern 
about  the  dairy  situation  across  the  Na- 
tion. There  Is  general  agreement  among 
dairy  farmers  and  spokesmen  for  dairy 
groups  that  the  Industry  is  in  serious 
difficulty  and  that  adjustments  are  nec- 
essary to  halt  the  decline  of  production 
and  to  bring  stability  to  the  Industry.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Department  will 
give  strong  support  to  a  volimtary  pro- 
gram providing  production  payments.  It 
will  give  the  Secretary  the  flexibility  to 
meet  the  kind  of  serious  protdems  ex- 
perienced in  the  past  5  mcHiths.  I  urge 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  dairy  situatkn  and  to 
reconunend  a  voluntary  production  pay- 
ment program  for  approval  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  ask  unanimous  ccMisent  that  the  bill 
lie  at  the  desk  until  next  Friday,  June  3. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the  Record 
and  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  3427)  to  provide  a  tempo- 
rary program  for  dahr  farmers  xmder 
which  production  adjustment  payment 
shall  be  made  to  such  farmers  who  vol- 
untarily adjust  their  marketings  of  milk 
and  butterfat,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mokdalx)  . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recoro,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Bepretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreat  aaaembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provUlon  of  law, 
whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mines that  a  program  of  production  adjust- 
ment payments  to  dairy  farmers  would  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  by  creating  greater 
assurance  of  adequate  supplies  of  mlUc  and 
dairy  products,  maintaining  better  adjust- 
ment of  supply  to  demand,  including  the  re- 
quirements of  domestic  and  foreign  pro- 
grams, and  strengthening  farm  Income  from 
dairying,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  make  paymraits  to 
dairy  farmers  who  volimtarlly  agree  to  adjust 
thehr  marketings  of  milk  and  butterfat  dur- 
ing any  one  or  more  marketing  periods  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  In  relation  to 
the  quantity  of  milk  and  butterfat  marketed 
by  them  dtulng  the  base  period,  or  a  per- 
centage thereof:  Provided,  however.  That  no 
payment  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  mar- 
ketings after  the  1st  day  of  AprU  1968.  Pay- 
ments hereunder  shaU  be  made  only  with 
respect  to  milk  for  manufacturing  usage  and 
shall  be  at  such  rates  not  to  exceed  60  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  or  mUk  equiva- 
lent as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate 
to  effectuate  needed  adjustments  In  the  mar- 
keting of  mUk  and  butterfat.  Payments  shall 
be  made  to  producers  who  agree  to  adjust 
their  markstlngB  on  the  quantity  of  milk 
that  they  market  and  different  rates  of  pay- 
ments may  be  sstabUsbsd  for  Individual  pro- 
ducers according  to  the  amounts  by  which 
they  ehanffs  their  marketings:  Provided, 
however.  That  payments  to  producers  mar- 
keting their  milk  under  Pederal  milk  market- 
ing orders  shall  be  made  on  the  quantity  by 


which  they  adjust  their  marketings  used  to 
produce  maniif  actured  dairy  products  at  such 
rates  as  the  Secretary  determines.  Payments 
to  all  producers,  whether  or  not  they  are 
marketing  their  milk  under  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders,  may  be  made  at  such  times 
In  such  areas  either  directly  to  producers  or 
Indirectly  through  mllk-handllng  plants,  wn'l 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  apprc^rlate  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Government  and  accomplish 
the  objective  of  production  adjustment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  ectablUh  a  nuur- 
ketlng  base  for  each  producer  In  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  who 
desires  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  piirsuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  Such  marketing 
base  shall  be  the  number  of  pounds  of  Tw^if, 
or  the  number  of  pounds  of  mUkfat.  or 
such  units  of  dairy  products  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  subtitie  which  Is  the  loww  at 
(1)  the  producer's  marketings  during  the 
marketing  year  ending  March  81,  19M,  or 
(U)  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  what  would 
be  marketed  In  a  marketing  year  by  the 
prodticer  based  on  the  rate  of  his  market- 
ings when  he  enters  Into  the  agreement  with 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  adjusted  for 
seasonal  variation.  In  establishing  a  mar- 
luting  base,  the  Secretary  may  make  srich 
adjustments  In  the  producer's  marketings 
as  he  deems  necessary  for  flood,  drought, 
disease  of  herd,  personal  health,  or  other 
abnormal  conditions  affecting  production  or 
marketing,  Including  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
ducer may  have  commenced  production  "^ 
marketing  after  April  1,  1006.  A  producar^ 
marketing  base  for  the  marketing  year  ■^•n 
be  apporUonad  by  the  Secretary  among  quar- 
terly marketing  periods  thereof  In  aocordanos 
with  the  producer's  prior  marketing  pattern, 
subject  to  such  adjustments  as  ths  Saowtary 
detMinlnee  necessary  to  enable  the  producer 
to  carry  out  his  herd  management  plans 
for  the  marketing  year.  The  quantity  thus 
spportioned  to  a  quarterly  marketing  pe- 
riod shall  be  the  jvoduoert  nnai.»^pg  base 
for  such  period. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  for  the  enfo<«*- 
ment  and  the  effective  admlnlstratloo  at 
this  Act  and  may  require  buyers,  pinrniSBuis. 
and  handlers  of  milk  and  butterfat  to  fur- 
nish reports  with  rsspect  to  purcbasta  ^m 
utlllaation  of  milk  and  butterfat. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS TO  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  COMMERCE 
Mr.  MAQNUBON.    Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduoe,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  autborlse  appropriations 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  be 
available  until  expended  or  for  polods 
in  excess  of  1  year.    I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcou  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Corameroe. 
requesting  tlie  proposed  legislation,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  the  purpose 
and  need. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  wm  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without 
objection,  the  letter  and  statement  wfll  be 
printed  in  the  Rxooro. 

The  bill  (8.  3428)  to  authorise  appro- 
priations to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  be  available  imtil  expended  or 
for  periods  in  excess  of  1  year,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Magnuson.  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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Tha  letter  and  statement,  presented  by 
Mr.  Maohuboit,  are  as  follows : 

Tax  Skcutabt  or  CouMmcx^ 

Waahinifton.  DjO. 
Hon.  HuBsn  H.  HtncraiST, 
PreHdent  of  the  Senate. 
VS.  Senate. 
Waahinffton,  B.C. 

DCAB  Mb.  Ptasnurr:  There  are  encloeed 
herewith  four  copiee  of  a  draft  bill  "to  au- 
thorise approprlationa  of  the  Department  of 
Oommerce  to  be  avaUable  until  expended  cr 
for  periods  In  exceas  of  1  year"  and  four  copies 
of  a  Btatamcnt  of  puii>ose  and  need  In  aup- 
port  thereof. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program  there  la  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mlMion  at  this  proposed  leglslaUon  to  the 
Oongrcas. ' 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOBM  T.  OOKirOB, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 
enclosures. 

Statxmxnt  or  Pdiposx  and  Nxxd  Td  Attthox- 
ixx  AmopBiATioNS  or  thx  Dxfaximxwt  or 

OOMSCXBCX     To     BX     AVAILABIX     UNTIL     KX- 

rxmxD  oa  roa  Pxaiooa  m  Xxcxsa  or  1  Txsx 

Legislation  to  provide  statutory  autborl> 
zatlon  for  appropriations  to  be  on  a  multiple 
year  basis  or  to  be  without  fiscal  year  llmlta- 
tl<ni  would  materially  assist  the  Bureaus  of 
the  Department  In  planning  and  administer- 
ing many  of  their  programs  more  efficient- 
ly and  effectively.  This  bill  would  not  In- 
orease  the  coet  of  any  Oovemment  opera- 
tion and  would  promote  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy by  providing  for  more  effective  plan- 
ning and  management  of  research  and  mul- 
ti-year <^>eratlona.  No  estimate  of  savings 
has  been  made.  A  few  examples  of  spedflc 
problems  such  legislation  wotild  solve  are  as 
tcXiomu: 

\.  Hlatorleally,  for  each  census  the  Con- 
gress has  made  annual  appropriations  based 
on  fiscal  year  phases  of  the  work,  but  has 
H>proved  appropriation  language  which  al- 
lowed the  funds  to  remain  available  until 
the  end  of  the  census  period  In  the  event 
that  the  work  could  not  be  accomplished  ss 
fast  as  contemplated  in  the  budget  plan. 

Since  each  census  Is  a  single  interrelsted 
project  extending  through  several  fiscal 
years,  the  present  continuity  of  financing 
has  contributed  materially  to  efficient  and 
effective  management  of  the  censuses.  It 
has  allowed  and  encouraged  decisions  regard- 
ing planning,  Implementation,  control  and 
adjustmsnts  to  be  made  In  the  context  of 
the  total  census  operation,  rather  than  be- 
ing related  to  fiscal  year  deadlines  which  do 
not  have  operational  significance.  This  has 
been  an  Important  factor  In  achieving  Im- 
portant savings  and  cost  redtiotioos.  as  well 
as  Improving  the  content,  quality,  and  tlme- 
linees  of  the  Infonnatlon.  In  addition,  pro- 
viding a  single  approprtatl<m  symbol  for  the 
entire  census  slmplUlas  recordkeeping  and 
reduces  seoounting  and  bookkeeping  costs. 

SUaoe  the  value  of  the  data  la  greatly  in- 
cr eased  by  timely  publication,  the  Bureau  o( 
the  Census  Is  imdar  continuous  and  respon- 
sible pressure  to  Improve  the  timellnees  of 
the  publication  of  results  from  the  censusee. 
Aooordingly,  the  budget  planning  and  ap- 
propriation requests  are  based  on  the  earliest 
release  of  Infonnatlon  believed  potentially 
feasible  at  the  time  the  appropriation  re- 
quest Is  prepared. 

Bowever.  the  Information  collection  and 
some  ottMT  early  stages  of  a  oenaus  are  often 
affected  by  olroumstancea  outside  of  the 
Bureau's  control,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  thsse  unpredictable  situations  can  cause 
signlfleaat  variation  in  work  progress  as 
eompand  to  the  work  plan.  Weather,  re- 
apoBdent  cooperation,  and  reeheddng  and 


reoalls  are  examplea.  Such  developments  us- 
ually occur  too  late  in  the  fiscal  year  to  be 
conaldered  in  the  regxilar  appropriation 
process  for  the  following  fiscal  year,  and.  with 
the  previoTis  funds  lapsing,  supplemental  ap- 
propriation would  be  required  frequently. 
In  addition,  the  unoertainty  and  timing 
problems  Inherent  in  this  situation  would 
tend  to  create  Ineffloienciee  of  operations  and 
slow  down  the  release  of  the  data.  With  the 
carry-over  provlalon  we  \isually  have  been 
able  to  make  adjustments  In  the  financial 
plan  and  the  scheduling  of  the  later  phasee  of 
the  work  in  order  to  meet  the  original  time 
table  and  budget  goals. 

Unforeseen  circumstances  largely  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Bureau  which  may  delay  a 
census  can  be  Illustrated  by  the  Economlo 
Censuses  and  the  Census  of  Agriculture.  For 
the  Bconomlc  Censuses,  timeliness  in  the 
collection  of  returns  (which  Is  conducted  by 
mall)  Is  dependent  upon  the  cooperation 
which  can  be  obtained  from  respondents.  If 
a  lower  than  anticipated  level  of  cooperation 
Is  received  from  reporting  firms,  or  if  their 
returns  are  incomplete  and  substantial  fol- 
low-up Is  required,  considerable  delays  will 
occur.  In  the  Censxu  of  Agriculture  (whloh 
is  conducted  by  personal  interview)  unusxial 
weather  conditions  during  the  collection 
phase  can  cause  substantial  delays. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  periodic  cen- 
suses over  a  span  of  several  years  is  quite 
parallel  to  the  construction  of  large  build- 
ings, the  amendment  requested  finds  prece- 
dent in  31  UB.C.  68a  which  provides  that  "All 
moneys  appropriated  for  the  construction  of 
public  buildings  shall  remain  avaUable  until 
the  completion  of  the  work  for  which  they 
are,  or  may  be,  appropriated;  and  upon  the 
final  completion  of  each  or  any  of  said  build- 
ings, and  the  payment  of  all  outstanding 
liabilities  therefor,  the  balance  or  balances 
remaining  shall  be  Immediately  covered  Into 
the  Treasury." 

3.  Research  and  development  projects, 
particularly  In  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  could  be  mc^e  effectively  carried 
out  by  the  availability  of  "no-year"  funds. 
Justification  is  found  In  the  uncertainties 
Inherent  In  R&D  programs,  xinpredictable 
factors,  and  need  for  fiezlblllty.  Problems 
arise  In  obtaining  or  developing  eeaential 
equipment  or  recruiting  eesential  scientists. 
Funds  available  for  only  one  year  are  lost 
to  the  project  and  must  be  replEused  In  suc- 
ceeding years  for  later  stages  of  the  project. 
Opportunities  to  hire  scientists  and  engi- 
neers frequently  arise  at  the  most  Inoppor- 
tune time  in  the  budget  cycle.  Ri4>ld  dead- 
lines or  short-time  availability  of  funds  may 
lead  to  premature  decisions  concerning  ini- 
tiation of  a  task  or  purchase  of  equipment. 
Congress  has  recognised  the  validity  of  these 
needs  In  the  past  by  legislative  approval  of 
"no-year"  appropriation  authority  for  sci- 
entific agenclee  such  as  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (42  UB.C.  1875),  the  National 
Aeronautic  and  ^>ace  Administration  (31 
U.S.C.  699),  and  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
of  the  Department  ct  the  Interior  (SO  U.S.C. 
668). 

S.  The  no-year  i^tproprlatlMi  not  only 
would  Introduce  opportunities  for  greater 
economies  and  efficlenclee  In  negotiation  of 
certain  kinds  of  contracts  with  the  attend- 
ant decrease  in  coet,  but  would  also  reduce 
the  need  for  supplemental  i^^proprlatlons 
which  reqtilres  much  time  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Bvireau  and  the  Congress.  If  an 
urgent  item  cannot  get  underway  by  June 
30,  under  an  annual  impropriation,  a  supple- 
mental request  would  be  required  or  It  would 
be  neoeesary  to  again  request  f\inds  through 
the  regular  budget  process  which  would  in- 
troduce a  delay  of  almost  elghteoi  months. 

The  no-year  impropriation,  while  provid- 
ing needed  flexibility,  would  still  be  subject 
to  anniial  Congressional  review  and  control. 


ADDITIONAL  COePONBORS  OP 
RESOLXmON 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  19, 1966,  the  names  of  Mr. 
PuLBUGHT,  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  McQov- 
KRN,  Mr.  MoRSi,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pell,  and 
Mr.  YARBORoncH  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  the  rescdutlon  (8. 
Res.  268)  relative  to  appointment  of  a 
ccMnmission  to  study  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  and  make  reoHnmendations 
thereon,  submitted  by  Mr.  Nklson  on 
May  19,  1966. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINOS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Territories  of  the  Cc«nmlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
June  21  on  three  bills  which  would  amend 
the  Organic  Acts  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands:  HH.  13298,  to  authorize  the 
Legislature  of  Guam  to  provide  by  law  for 
the  election  of  its  members  from  election 
districts;  HJl.  13277,  to  provide  for  the 
reapportionment  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Virgin  Islands;  and  S.  3080,  to  In- 
crease the  special  revenue  bond  borrow- 
ing authority  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  Room  3110, 
New  Senate  OfQce. Building,  beginning  at 
10  ajn..  at  which  time  any  interested 
parties  are  Invited  to  testify  on  this  leg- 
Islatlcxi. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  executive  business,  for 
action  on  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  California? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive busdnefls. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  ncsnlnatlons,  and 
withdrawing  the  nomination  of  Kenneth 
L.  Pasme  to  be  postmaster  at  Leadwood. 
Mo.,  which  nconlnating  messages  were  re- 
ferried  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(Pot  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations 
on  the  executive  odendar. 


DEP ARTliOS^T  OF  8TATT! 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Jacob  D.  Beam  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Caechoslovak  Socialist  Republic. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  the  nomina- , 
tlon  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  W.  Tuthill  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Kenlpotentlary 
to  Brazil. 
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The  ACTING  PRBSI]]ENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  r^ad  the  nomina 
tion  of  Eugene  M.  Locke  1o  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  P^nlpotentiary  to 
Pakistan. 

The  ACTING  PRESUttENT  pro  tem 
pore.    Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed.  | 

The  legislative  clerk  n  Ad  the  nomina- 
tion of  Elliott  P.  Skinner  io  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  t*lenii>otentlary 
to  the  Republic  of  Uppet-  Volta. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESHpENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectioii  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr 
unanimous  consent  that 
immediately  notified  of 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRES: 
pore.    Without     objectij 
ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 


ident,  I  ask 
e  President  be 
e  confirmation 

pro  tem- 
It     is     so 


Uve  business, 
ident,  I  sug- 


pro  tem- 


On  request  of  Mr.  KtJCHEL,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legl 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr. 
gest  the  absence  of  a  qu^ 

The  ACTING  PRESl 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  ^i'esldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tha  J  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinqed. 

The  ACTING  PRESl 
pore.  Without  object 
ordered. 


WHAT  THE  SCHOOL  MtLK  PROGRAM 
MEANS  IN  NUTRrryE  TERMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senate  convened  In  January  I  have 
been  speaking  out  dally  <>n  the  need  to 
maintain  the  school  mill  {program  at  Its 
present  level.  As  we  all  h  now  the  admin- 
istration proposes  to  cut  the  program  by 
80  percent.  \ 

Now,  In  presenting  th^  case  for  the 
school  milk  program  I  he  ^e  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  mlc,  as  Nature's 
perfect  food,  is  the  moa  iTessential  part 
of  the  schoolchlld's  diet.  11  have  always 
considered  it  the  most  pe  rfectly  balanced 
food  available.  [ 

The  Department  of  Airlculture  In  its 
testimony  on  my  bill  to  ir^ake  the  school 
milk  program  permanent  iseems  to  ques- 
tion this  assumption.  Tl  i^y  object  to  the 
bill  because  it  "Is  conw^ned  with  only 
one,  albeit  an  Important  line,  part  of  the 
nutrtUve  needs  of  the  ch^d.  It  provides 
»  separate  program  for  or^^  essential  com- 
modity and  not  for  anyl  pther  essential 
element  of  the  diet  of  tlw  child." 

Of  course,  the  most^vlous  reply  to 
this  complaint  is  that  the  companion 
school  lunch  program  la  ^pecifically  in- 
tended to  provide  for  addk^onal  nutritive 
needs.  However,  it  is  alsn  worthwhile  to 
«*«nlne  why  milk  has  tten  picked  out 
lor  special  treatment  in  !s>lew  of  the  De- 
partment's implication  that  it  should  be 
•sonsidered  as  Just  anothi  ir  component  of 
»  child's  dietary  requiren  n  mts. 


pro  tem- 
It     is     so 


For  this  purpose  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks an  article  that  iu>peared  In  the 
Washington  Star  for  Friday,  Bfay  13  on 
the  nutritive  value  of  milk  in  the  diet. 
Written  by  a  doctor,  the  article  reaffirms 
my  assumption  that  mUk  does  Indeed 
deserve  a  special  place  in  our  children's 
diets.    It  points  out,  for  example,  that — 

MUk  gets  an  A  for  Its  contribution  of  aU 
three  food  constituents  (protein,  minerals 
and  vitamins).  .  .  Milk  has  an  added 
value  because  all  of  the  constituents  are 
present  in  such  a  well-balanced  combination 
that  it  has  been  reliably  stated :  "Milk's  value 
as  a  whole  is  greater  than  Just  the  sum  of  its 
known  constituents. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

Every  boy  or  girl  between  12  and  18  who 
falls  to  have  a  dally  intake  of  two  or  three 
glasses  of  milk  is  greatly  decreasing  the 
chance  for  healthy  growth  and  a  healthy 
future. 

Of  course,  this  is  the  prime  pjirpose  of 
the  school  milk  program — to  Insure  that 
every  child  gets  one  or  two  glasses  of  milk 
a  day  in  addition  to  the  half -pint  he  re- 
ceives under  the  school  lunch  program. 
This  is  the  largely  unspoken  reason  why 
the  program  is  so  highly  regarded  and 
strongly  supported  by  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 
NuniTioN  Quiz  on  the  Vautk  or  milk  xk 

THE    DtlT 

(By  Frederick  J.  Stare,  MJ>.) 
Milk  has  a  great  reputation.  It  Is  said  to 
be  perfect  for  the  newborn,  popular  with 
g^randparents  and  a  valuable  health  aid  at 
every  age  between.  Is  this  true  or  false? 
The  right  answer  could  make  a  difference  to 
you.  How  about  testing  yourself  on  today's 
quiz? 

1 — ^Whlch  of  theae  constituents  Is  well  sup- 
plied by  milk? 

a)  protein  b)  minerals  c)  vitamins 
2 — Which   Is   the  right   answer? 

a)  milk  is  low  In  calories 

b)  milk  is  high  In  calories 

3 — ^^r  whom  is  milk  desirable? 

a)  pre-teens  and  teens 

b)  parents  and  grandparents. 

In  1,  milk  gets  A  for  its  contribution  of 
all  three  food  constituents.  MUk  (with  its 
products)  is  a  good  source  of  many  important 
minerals,  and  it  is  far  and  away  the  very 
best  source  of  calcium.  This  Is  the  mineral 
which  the  body  must  have  for  building  bones 
and  teeth  and  also  for  blood  clotting  and 
muscle  oontractlCMi. 

BSSKMTIAL  VirAMXKS 

Similarly,  milk  is  filled  with  many  es- 
sential Vitamins.  Its  content  of  protein,  too. 
Is  of  exceptionally  high  nutritive  value  since 
It  contains  an  excellent  proportion  of  all  the 
essential  amino  adds  "Hie  fact  that  milk 
oontalns  all  of  the  essential  amino  adds, 
some  of  which  are  low  or  lacking  In  grains, 
explains  why  cereal  and  bread  are  most 
healthful  when  accompanied  by  milk. 

Finally,  milk  has  an  added  value,  because 
all  of  the  oonstltuents  are  present  in  such 
a  well-balanced  combination  that  it  has 
been  reliably  stated :  "Milk's  values  as  a  whole 
is  greater  than  Just  the  sum  of  Its  known 
constituents." 

In  a,  a  is  correct.  Skim  milk  contains  only 
90  calories  and  these  are  packed  with  a  whole 
storehouse  of  healthful  nutrients.  MUk  fat 
in  whole  milk  adds  another  76  calories,  but 


with  this  comes  a  liberal  bonoa  in  X!bm  form 
of  aU  the  fat  soluble  vitamins.  And  165 
calories  isn't  very  much  compared  for  in- 
stance to  the  380  calories  in  a  candy  bar  or 
the  440  caloriee  In  a  serving  of  Iced  chocolate 
cake.  So  we  consider  skim  milk,  a  low  cal- 
orie food  and  whole  mUk  is  average  m  cal- 
oriee.  It  Is  not  high. 

EVKST  ACS  NKB>S  MHJC 

In  S,  it  is  certainly  correct  that  milk  is 
desirable  for  both  these  age  groups.  Becaxiae 
adolescence  Is  a  time  of  rapid  growth  and 
many  body  changes,  pre-teens  and  teens 
have  greater  need  for  the  nutrients  that  buUt 
bone  and  tissue.  AU  of  these  are  richly  sup- 
plied by  mUk  and  it  is  almost  Impossible  to 
obtain  an  adequate  amount  without  the  use 
of  milk  or  Its  products.  Therefore,  every 
boy  or  girl  between  12  and  18  who  falls  to 
have  a  daUy  intake  of  two  or  three  glasses 
of  milk  is  greatly  decreasing  the  chance  for 
healthy  growth  and  a  healthy  future. 

Although  parents  and  grandparents  have 
stopped  growing  in  height  (and  hopefully 
m  weight)  they  have  not  outgrovm  their 
need  to  maintain  and  repair  body  tissues.  A 
wisely  balanced  diet  of  many  varied  foods 
probably  fills  this  need,  but  a  daUy  intake 
of  one  or  two  glasses  of  milk  Is  a  desirable 
safety  factor.  This  is  particularly  Important 
in  order  to  Insure  an  adequate  supply  of  cal- 
diun.  Many  doctors  believe  that  older  peo- 
ple (especlaUy  women)  suffer  from  osteo- 
porosis (softening  of  the  bones)  as  a  price 
for  long  neglect  of  foods  containing  caldum. 

Definitely  milk  is  valuable  at  every  age. 


INDUSTRIAL  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Uix.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  recent 
studies  have  shown  that  industrial 
sources  now  account  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  volume  of  pollutants  being 
discharged  into  our  lakes,  rivers,  oceans, 
and  groundwaters.  Yet  Industrial  pol- 
lution control  is  a  relatively  neglected 
aspect  of  our  national  pollution  abate- 
ment program. 

I  think  the  time  has  c<xne  to  recognize 
that  industries  which  dump  raw  wastes 
are  avoiding  the  costs  associated  with 
dlqioslng  of  such  material  In  a  manner 
whdch  would  not  pollute  water.  These 
costs  are  passed  on  to  other  industries, 
municipalities,  private  citizens,  and 
others  who  must  pay  for  purifying  pol- 
luted water  before  use,  and  for  the  del- 
eterious and  often  Injurious  effect  of 
pollution. 

I  believe  that  we  must  have  a  system 
of  economic  incentives,  including  out- 
right grants-in-aid,  favorable  tax  treat- 
ment, and  an  effluent  charge,  to  encour- 
age and  assist  Industry — and  coerce  it. 
if  necessary — to  accept  re^>onslblllty  for 
its  pc^ution  activities.  This  system  of 
incentives  should  allow  firms  of  differing 
econMnlc  strengths  and  techncdogical 
capcibilltles  to  imdertake  pollution  abate- 
ment and  prevention  on  an  equitable 
bas^s  without  damaging  themselves  eco- 
nomlcall: . 

Dr.  Fred  A.  Clarenbach.  professor- of 
urban  planning  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, has  prepardd  a  paper  on  the 
hidden  costs  of  Industrial  pollution  and 
the  use  of  an  effluent  charge  to  encour- 
age Industry  to  meet  its  share  of  these 
costs  which  clearly  explains  these  com- 
plex matters.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Professor  Calenbach's  article  be  en- 
tered In  the  Rccoro. 
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There  beins  no  objeetion,  th«  artiele 
was  Mtlered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsoou, 
BBtoilam: 

Ufcmrms  rem  tmvmxwux.  Polltttiok 

CONTBOIi 

(Bj  WnA  A.  CUr«ntMu:h.  tbs  UolTantty  of 

WKooiuln:    preoentwl    at    the   IndiutrUl 

WMtM  Inatltute,  Unlvenlty  of  WlaooDsln. 

Uadlrcn,  March  3,  1066) 

A  blf  bUlboanl  naar  tbe  edge  of  town 
proeUtma  thmt  Quality  Ooecn't  Coat,  It  Paya. 
lilke  many  auob  meaaagea,  thla  adTertlalng 
alogan  la  aomewhat  leas  than  half  right. 
A  more  accurate  statement  Is  that  an  Im- 
prorament  In  quality  usually  does  coat,  and 
aometlmea  It  pays  more  than  It  coata.  A 
great  deal  depends  on  how  you  define  and 
Identify  and  weigh  or  meaaiu-e  the  "coata" 
and  the  "beneflta." 

If  In  looking  at  the  eoonomlca  of  stream 
pollution  abatement  you  adopt  the  "Tn»**^ 
viewpoint  of  the  alngle  Industrial  firm,  the 
typical  outcome  of  englneerlng-economlo 
calculations  Is  that  algnlflcant  additional 
outlays  for  pollution  control  will  not  pay 
off  In  dollars  and  cents.  Sometlmea  yea, 
UBoally  no.  Ordinarily  the  alngle  firm  con- 
cludea  that  the  dollar  ooats  would  conaldera- 
bly  exceed  the  dollar  benefits  to  the  firm. 
Rational  b\ialncaa  managers  are  not  likely  to 
favor  major  "unproducttve"  outlayi  and  thus 
deliberately  and  surely  reduce  the  company's 
proflta.  The  stockholders  would  not  want 
eamlnga  to  be  reduced  by,  say,  30  centa  a 
ahare  and  the  stock's  capital  value  to  fall 
by  perhapa  $3  a  ahare.  Therefore  the  private 
company  may  well  say  that  sizeable  poUu- 
tton  abatement  outlays  don't  make  economic 
aaoae  from  lU  point  of  view  and  that  It  Just 
can't  afford  to  squander  hard-earned  cor- 
poration profits  In  such  a  way. 

Now  there's  nothing  wrong  with  thla  logic 
aa  far  as  It  goea.  But  It  doeen't  go  far 
enough.  Tbe  aingle-flrm  calculation  falla  to 
take  Into  account  large  elementa  of  cost 
which  are  external  to  the  polluting  firm. 
Downstream  users  and  would-be  uaers  of  the 
water  may  suffer  serious  economic  loaaea. 
Such  damagee  can  be  very  real  and  impor- 
tant, not  only  In  the  eyee  of  the  private  per- 
■ooa  who  are  hurt  economically,  but  also 
from  a  regional  public  viewpoint.  Down- 
atream  municipalities  and  Induatriea  may  be 
forced  to  bear  much  heavier  costs  of  treat- 
ing their  water  suppllea  because  the  river 
la  badly  polluted.  Some  downstream  In- 
duatriea may  need  to  get  prooeaa  water  from 
different,  high-coat  sources.  New  Induatry 
may  decide  to  locate  elsewhere.  igyi«».tm 
Mid  poaalble  future  recreation  usee  may  be 
restricted  or  even  eliminated.  If  these  fciMf 
of  real  eoeta  are  in  the  picture,  and  rarely 
are  they  mlaalng  in  populated  areas,  then 
both  economic  logic  and  common  sense  sug- 
gest that  Buoh  coats  be  taken  Into  aocoimt 
wbea  public  poUcy  decisions  are  being  made. 

Oonalderations  of  thla  aort  do  In  fact  In- 
fluence not  only  government  poUdea  but  alio 
private  cranpany  actions.  The 'managements 
of  some  firms  have  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  their  own  communities  and  to  thooe 
downatream,  and  such  firms  may  take  care 
to  meet  or  exceed  the  minimum  regulatory 
requtrementa  for  pollutton  control.  TTnfor- 
tunately,  not  all  company  managementa  suc- 
oeed  la  maintaining  a  lively  senae  of  civic 
reaponalblllty  In  practice.  In  truth,  moat 
of  the  oatenalbly  voluntary  attention  to  pol- 
lutlon  abatement  seema  to  stem  from  con- 
earn  that  otberwlae  an  adverse  public  opin- 
toll  would  BtlmulaU  much  stricter  govern- 
ment ragulauon  at  Industrial  waate  disposal. 

Bare.  then.  Is  one  fairly  obvloua  inoentlve 
to  Indostry  for  quaal-voluntary  pollution 
oontral:  It  la  to  foresUll  a  strong  and  effec- 
tive aassrUon  of  public  authority  to  abate 
nulsaooes  and  to  maintain  a  generally  higher 
level  0f  qoaMy  of  stream  waters,  m  1066  It 
la  reasonably  clear  that  the  semi-voluntary 
methods  have  largely  failed.    In  Inereasli^ 


nijiBben  at  tooalltles  and  regtons.  these 
methods  do  not  work  even  tolerably  well  to 
protect  water  quality  and  to  prevent  mount- 
ing damage  to  downstream  economic  Inter- 
ests and  d^nlvatlon  of  benefita  to  recrea- 
tional users.  It  Is  llkewlae  clear  that  seml- 
votuntary  and  state-looal  regulations  have 
failed  to  prevent  the  development  of  great 
support  for  strong  federal  action  for  cleaner 
streams. 

The  evolving  federal  programa  Include  re- 
search and  training,  technical  assistance  and 
demonstration,  comprehensive  basin  surveys, 
granta  for  partial  support  of  state  pollution 
control  agendea,  construction  grants  to  mu- 
nlclpalltlaa.  ptovlalon  of  reservoir  storage  for 
low-flow  augmentation  and  effluent  dilution, 
and  aome  enforcement  activities  with  respect 
to  Interstate  waters. 

In  addition  to  thoae  broad  and  expanding 
elements  of  the  federal  program  are  various 
existing  and  propoaed  devices  to  provide 
further  Incentives  to  industry.  Among  these 
are  the  Investment  tax  credit  and  accelerated 
depreciation  for  income  tax  purposes,  loans 
at  low  interest  rates,  government  guarantee 
of  loana.  and  direct  cash  subsidies  to  the  in- 
dustrial firm  for  construction  of  waate  con- 
trol faculties.  Similar  devlcee  (plus  property 
tax  exemptions)  could  be  and  aometlmea  are 
used  by  state  and  local  governments.  Fi- 
nally, there  has  arisen  recently  a  good  deal 
of  dlacusalon  about  effluent  charges  which 
could  provide  powerful  financial  incentivea 
for  both  Induatriea  and  munldpalitlea  to 
handle  their  waate  problems  In  ways  which 
would  be  both  efficient  and  equitable  from 
a  basinwlde  or  regional  viewpoint. 

In  thla  short  paper  it  la  not  my  purpose  to 
review  In  any  detail  the  incentive  aspects  of 
existing  state-local -federal  water  quaUty  pro- 
grama or  the  currently  proposed  extenaiona 
along  eatablished  Unas.  Most  members  of 
this  group  undoubtedly  are  at  least  moder- 
ately familiar  with  present  and  proposed 
measures,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
effluent  charge  Idea.  I  shall  therefore  give 
primary  attention  to  the  principles  of  an 
effluent  charge  system  Incorporating  broad 
incentives  for  regionally  efficient  handling  of 
both  Industrial  and  municipal  wastes.  Along 
the  way  and  In  the  latter  part  of  the  paper 
I  will  comment  on  relative  advantages  and 
dlsadvantagea  of  some  of  the  other  kinds  ot 
Incentives. 

Let's  try  to  be  clear  at  the  outset  what  the 
proper  economic  objective  Is,  what  the  aim 
ought  to  be.  It  la  not  the  elimination  of  all 
pollution  from  all  streams,  for  that  is  tech- 
nically and  economically  Impossible.  Nor  la 
It  necesaarlly  even  the  reduction  of  all  kinds 
of  pollution  everywhere.  The  rational  objec- 
tive la  to  reduce  pollution  damage  to  the 
point  where  the  coat  of  further  reduction 
would  exceed  the  value  of  the  damagea 
avoided.  In  other  words,  from  a  regional 
viewpoint  It  makea  sense  to  spend  more  dol- 
lars for  pollution  abatement  so  long  as  the 
additional  beneflta  exceed  the  additional 
coats.  If  the  discharge  of  wastes  into  a 
atream  causes  no  damage,  then  on  rational 
economic  grounds  no  expendltxire  for  abate- 
ment can  be  JusOfled;  both  the  indiistrlal 
firm  and  the  regional  community  would  be 
better  off  spending  the  money  for  something 
beneficial.  Similarly,  if  the  costs  of  abate- 
ment are  clearly  higher  than  the  expected 
regional  benefits  (reduction  of  damagea), 
then  again  the  outlays  could  not  be  Justified. 
On  many  or  moat  streama,  however,  the  po- 
tential for  pollution  damage  reducUon  la 
exceedingly  great,  though  typically  the  coata 
alao  will  be  high.  One  problem,  then,  is  to 
make  valid  comparisons  of  benefits  and  costs 
from  a  regional  public  viewpoint  and  to  abate 
pollution  to  the  extent  that  benefits  exceed 
costs.  Becauae  some  kinds  of  benefita — nota- 
bly the  aesthetic  and  recreational  kinds — are 
notorloualy  hard  to  evaluate,  tbe  problem  la 
hot  eaay  to  solve  In  practice.  Implicitly  or 
expUdtly,    leglalatiires    and    administrative 


agencies  of  goranunent  must  and  do  attach 
"shadow  prloea"  or  "public  account  values" 
to  the  so-called  Intangible  benefita  (and  to 
Intangible  costs,  alao) .  To  fall  to  take  these 
values  Into  account  aa  carefully  and  as  ex- 
pUdtly aa  posslbis  Is  to  faU  In  an  Important 
public  responslMUty. 

The  recent  federal  legislation  requiring  the 
setting  ot  strsam  quaUty  standards  on  In- 
terstate waters  undoubtedly  wUl  focus  at- 
tention on  the  necessity  for  more  adequate 
evaluations  of  those  benefits  for  which  the 
market  does  not  yield  specific  and  \uable 
price  tags.  For  in  order  to  set  meaningful 
standards,  it  la  neceesary  to  consider  the 
range  of  water  uses  and  to  make  tentative 
decisions  about  what  Is  a  proper  mix  of  pri- 
vate and  public  usee,  on  which  reaches  of 
which  streams,  and  when.  Too  often  in  the 
paat  there  has  been  little  or  no  objective 
analysis  of  poUcy  alternatives.  Relatively 
obsciire  political  processes  of  pressure  and 
emotion  seem  to  have  operated  along  with  a 
good  deal  of  sheer  guesswork  and  chance. 
If  the  stream  quaUty  standards  approach  to 
providing  a  rational  basis  for  decisions  Is 
to  give  much  better  results,  more  careful  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  evaluating  bene- 
fita and  coata  of  alternative  combinations  of 
uses  of  streams.  Although  benefit-cost 
analysts  of  this  sort  Is  stlU  a  fairly  crude 
Instrument  today,  experience  in  using  It  wiU 
undoubtedly  bring  Improvement.  Even  to- 
day it  can  be  of  great  service  in  policy  mak- 
ing If  admlnlstratora  and  leglalators  will 
learn  to  Tinderstand  Its  advantages  as  well 
aa  Its  shortcomings. 

Now  suppose  that,  with  the  help  of  bene- 
fit-cost analysis,  our  administrators  and  leg- 
lalators arrive  at  honest  emd  serviceable 
Judgments  as  to  the  pattema  of  multiple 
uses  of  stream  waters  which  may  best  serve 
private  and  public  interests.  Suppose  fur- 
ther that  these  judgments  are  faithfully  and 
adequately  reflected  In  a  fairly  elaborate  set 
of  stream  quality  standards.  Suppose  alio 
that  among  the  usee  Judged  to  be  necesHry 
or/and  beneficial  on  many  or  moot  streams 
is  the  discharge  of  limited  quantities  of 
municipal  and  Industrial  wastes.  Then,  what 
prlndples  and  formulas  should  be  adopted 
for  allocating  "pollution  quotas"  among  the 
various  cities  and  firms?  Who  is  going  to  be 
aUowed  to  discharge  how  much  wastes  of 
what  klnda,  where,  and  when?  Starting  from 
the  existing  "over-polluted"  situation,  how 
can  our  democratic  governmental  machinery 
solve  this  thorny  problem  in  all  lu  detail 
and  dynamism?  What  would  a  reasonably 
efficient  and  equitable  solution  be  Uke?  This 
Is  where  the  idea  of  a  system  of  effluent 
charges  comes  In. 

Kflluent  charges  are  properly  to  be  re- 
garded as  admmistered  prices  to  be  paid 
for  the  use  of  public  waterways  for  wast* 
disposal.  These  charges  are  analogous  to 
payments  for  the  use  of  many  other  kinds  of 
pubUc  facilities  and  services:  water  supply 
by  munldpal  enterprlsee,  sewerage  and  sew- 
age treatment  and  disposal  by  munlclpan- 
tlee  and  metropolitan  districts,  public  trans- 
portation services,  postal  service,  and  so  <n. 
Knowing  the  schedule  of  charges,  each  user 
Is  free  to  use  the  service  or  faculty  to  what- 
ever extent  he  may  Judge  It  to  be  In  his  In- 
tereet  to  use  it.  If  he  has  (or  Is  stimulated 
to  find)  alternative  opportunltlea  for  gettlsf 
the  same  or  closely  similar  services  at  lower 
costs,  he  is  free  to  take  advantage  of  those 
opportimltlea. 

By  successive  approifimatlons,  the  pollu- 
tion control  agency  can  arrive  at  a  set  d 
effluent  chargea  which  wiU  result  in  achle*- 
lag  the  atream  standards  at  the  least  cost  for 
the  region  as  a  whole.  Whenever  and  whM^ 
ever  the  standarda  are  not  met  with  regaid 
to  particular  parameters,  the  charges  oouM 
be  raised.  Conversely,  If  a  quaUty  standard 
were  substantlaUy  exceeded  in  practice,  tbt 
charge  could  be  lowered.  It  Is  important 
to  note  that  a  stream  standard  operates  ss  • 
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"constraint"  In  the  procees 
u>  optimum  combination  otf 
toward  the  least-coat  combMuitlons  of  meas- 
ures for  handling  wastea.    Xb  the  absence  of 
ftream  standarda,  a  syatent  at  effluent  charges 
could  m  prlndple  also  operate  effectively  to 
achieve  economic  optima.    .To  exclude  oer- 
tam  toxic  substancea,  the  Charges  could  be 
flsed  so  hl^  as  to  be  al^olutely  prohibi- 
tive.   In  practice,  extremely  dangMoua  aub- 
itancee  probably  shoiUd  bs'  excluded  by  di- 
rect prohibition,  and  such  4  constraint  would 
function   in    effect  aa   a  istream   standard. 
Furthermore,   the   stream  standards   them- 
ielves  should  be  subject  t|>  adjustment  up- 
ward and  downward  and  |dso  by  the  addi- 
tion or  subtraction  of  particular  parameters 
d  quaUty.    Adjusting  the  ctnatralnta  aa  weU 
■s  the  charges  would  proqably  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  In  any  dynamic  economy. 
Tbe  effluent  charge  syste^i.  then,  provides 
a  good  answer  to  the  queatllDn  posed  earlier: 
who  WiU  be  permitted  to  discharge  how  much 
wastes  of  what  kinds,  and  ^here  and  when? 
Within  the  bounda  of  the  ftream  standards 
and  direct  conatrainta,  thii  actual  and  pro- 
spective dischargers  of  was  »  wlU  make  their 
own  decisions  in  the  Ugli  of  the  effluent 
charges  which  they  wotdi  be  required  to 
pay.    Such  a  system  cloaijy  resembles  the 
"automatic"  character  of  competitive  mar- 
kets, and  It  would  tend  to  ^ut  the  optimum 
economic  values  on  the  "wsste  carrying  serv- 
IMS"  of  streams.    Waate  disposal  Is  regarded 
as  a  coet  of  doing  buainesa^  and  the  external 
costs  (poUution  damages  tb  others)  are  re- 
flected In  the  effluent  chargM.    In  a  compet- 
itive system,  a  firm  whlc^  cannot  meet  Its 
costs  of  production  coay  n^t  stay  in  busineas 
very  long  unless  It  can  adjtut  Its  operations 
to  reduce  costs  or  Increasei  earnings  or  both. 
The  beauty  of  an  efflusat  charge  system 
(If  such  a  thing  can  be  beautiful)   is  that 
It  not  only  aUows  the  individual  firm  to  make 
Its  own  choices :  it  also  seta  up  some  power- 
ful financial  incentives  to  i  And  and  to  apply 
alternative  lower-coat  me^ures  for  dealing 
with   the   industrial    wasM    problem.    For- 
tunately, the  specific  technlBal  measures  and 
combinations  of  measiires  R>r  reducing  dam- 
aging  discharges    of    Indistrlal    wastes    to 
streams  are  ntmaeroxia  viA  are  continually 
Increasing  \n  numbers  anaiuaablUty.    Many 
kinds  of  changes  in  indumlal  processes  are 
practicable;   changes  in  ^he  product  itself 
may  be  possible;  productlcih  may  be  reduced 
or  suspended  during  perld«is  of  low  stream- 
flow'  (adjusting  vacation  ahd  plant  mainte- 
nance schedules  accordingnr) ;  effluenta  may 
be  held  temporarily  and  ^ming  of  discharge 
may  be  regulated   advantageously;    careful 
housekeeping  and  malnteitance  In  the  plant 
can  avoid   accidental   spillages,   leakage,  or 
bypassing  of  polluting  stinstances;  segrega- 
tion of  some  wastes  and  tUspoeal  by  means 
other  than  discharge  to  ^t^ama;  redroula- 
tlon  and  re-use  of  some  wadiera;  varloua  kinds 
and   levels    ol    waste    treatment    (phydcal. 
chemical,  biological)  by  me  industrial  firm 
ItseU;  treatment  of  mduaWal  wastes  In  mu- 
nicipal, metropolitan,  or  regional  treatment 
plants;  and  combinations  of  partial  treat- 
ment by  the   Industrial   firm    and   fiirther 
'  treatment  In  a  public  system.    AH  these  and 
other  procedures  could  b^  used  dngly  or  in 
combination — or  a  firm  «^ght  find  It  best 
■Imply  to  pay  the  effluent  charges.    Often 
the  most  economlcsl  oomblnatton  would  In- 
clude   various    measures  ]  to     reduce     the 
amounts  of  pollutants  dlwdiarged  and  also 
the  payment  of  an  efflu«p|t  charge  for  the 
quantities  actually  put  in.  pba  stream. 

No  public  agency  can  poMtbly  kaow  la  ade- 
quate detaU  what  are  thie  various  waste- 
bkhdUng  alternaUvae  avalUble  to  aU  or  most 
tBdustrlal  flrma.  Much  A^s  can  a  pubUc 
•fSQcy  staff  be  expected  1 1|  evaluate  re«UsU- 
^y  the  "economic  reasa  iia>leness''  of  oom- 
Mnatlons  of  poaalble  al1»natlve  nMoaurea 
for  eadi  firm.  Under  an  <  ifflueat  charge  ays- 
HAtiw  adBOnlstnitlvo  «0|wy  doe*  aot  ta»T* 


to  attempt  the  ImposdMe  job  of  asslgrilng  ' 
and  oontinuaUy  adjusting  "poUuUon  quotaa" 
for  separate  industrial  firms  and  munldpaU- 
tles  on  an  eoonomlo  basis.  A  system  ol  e0lu- 
ent  charges — csrefuUy  related  to  the  aplUover 
coats — ^would  permit  the  firm  to  chooee  a 
combination  of  meaaures  most  e4>proprlate 
to  its  own  clrcumstanoee,  and  thus  an  effl- 
dent  over-aU  use  of  resources  would  be 
achieved. 

A  highly  Important  aspect  of  a  wdl-de- 
signed  charge  system  must  be  emphasUed: 
this  approach  can  provide  strong  tneentivea 
for  (1)  better  perc^tlon  or  recognition  by 
the  firm  of  the  waste-handling  alternatlvea 
actuaUy  available  to  It;  (2)  more  careful 
analysis  and  leas  laggard  adoption  of  least- 
cost  combinations  of  available  measures;  and 
(3)  poeslUy  more  vigorous  search  and  re- 
search to  find  siddltloiua  and  better 
alternatives. 

One  of  the  alternatlvea  likely  to  be  at- 
tractive la  many  sltuatlona  is  for  the  Indtis- 
trial  firm  to  send  its  wastes  tc  a  puldlc  sys- 
tem for  treatment  and  dlapoeal.  Already, 
more  than  one-f6uTth  of  the  waste  volume 
handled  by  mualdpal  and  metropoUtaa 
treatment  systems  Is  of  Industrial  origin. 
Ottea.  the  charges  to  the  laduslxlal  firm  take 
into  aoco\m.t  not  only  the  volume  of  waste 
water  but  alao  the  composition  or  strength, 
and  sometimes  other  factors  such  as  the  time 
and  variation  of  fiow.  AU  these  f  actcffs  obvi- 
ously affect  treatment  coeta,  and  thus  here 
the  principle  of  tying  chargea  to  costs  Is  es- 
sentlaUy  the  same  prtndple  on  which  the 
broader  propoeed  system  of  effluent  ohaxgee 
(for  dl^Msal  to  atreams)  Is  based.  The  un- 
derlying principle  Is  sound  and  can  be 
adapted  and  extended  In  practice.  In  the 
long  run,  the  whole  poUutlon  problem  can 
be  handled  far  more  effectively  through  wdl- 
planned  reffional  systems  of  water  qiuOlty 
management.  TO  bring  more  and  more  of 
the  mdustrlal  wastes  into  the  pulbUc  plants 
is  to  move  in  the  right  dlrectkm.  Surplus 
funds  ooUected  as  effluent  charges  by  state, 
intostate,  and  posdbly  federal  agendea 
could  be  used  to  finance  the  planning,  facul- 
ties construction,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  administration  of  the  needed  re- 
gional systems  for  water  quality  manage- 
ment. Such  regional  systems  would  be  con- 
cerned not  only  with  mtmldpal  sewage  and 
induatrlal  wastes,  but  also  with  other  sig- 
nificant factora  Including  rural  and  urban 
land  run-off. 

To  the  extent  that  special  incentives  (tax 
credits,  fast  write-offs,  loana.  or  grants)  to 
industry  might  aotuaUy  stimulate  separate 
Industrial  waste  treatment  faculties,  such 
incentive  policies  could  have  adverss  effects 
on  a  desirable  trend  toward  handling  both 
Industrial  and  mimidpal  waates  in  puhllo 
regional  plants.  Existing  and  prospecUve 
federal  grants  for  municipal  plants  can  In- 
direcUy  but  algnlflcantly  benefit  the  Indua- 
trlal firms  using  the  aided  municipal  sys- 
tems. Further,  in  view  of  the  rather  feeble 
and  uncertain  incentivea  which  could  likely 
be  provided  by  further  tax-tlnkerlng  (federal 
or  state),  theae  approaches  also  probably 
should  be  regarded  with  coadderable  reserve. 
In  general,  the  schemes  for  dirsct  subsidies 
for  Industrial  waste  control  suffer  from  sev- 
eral grave  dlaadvantagea.  The  administra- 
tive dlfflcultles  are  Ukdy  to  be  large  and 
complex;  the  Inequltlee  ace  Ukdy  to  be  con- 
siderable; the  eflldent  and  desirable  allooa- 
tlon  of  economic  resources  may  be  adversely 
affected,  vpeolaUy  when  manual  enter- 
prises may  be  only  temporarUy  proloixged; 
and  the  "incentive"  may  not  be  Important 
enough  In  any  event  actuaUy  to  Infiuenoe 
significantly  the  waste-control  policies  of 
major  and  aubstantlal  firms. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  federal  poUoy  at 
providing  essenttally  frse  of  charge  a  great 
deal  of  costly  reservoir  storacs  for  low-fiow 
augmentation  of  ■Uesnii  woirid  seem  to  op- 
ei»te  as  an  important  dtsinocntfes  for  In- 


dustries aad  dtles  to  lavest  la  treatment 
plants  and  to  take  other  measures  which  In 
combination  would  probably  often  be  eoa- 
slderably  leas  expenstve  and  more  efficient 
than  flow  augmentation.  The  propaganda 
alogan,  the-solutlon-to-poUutlon-ls-itUtttton. 
seems  to  be  much  lese  than  half  xlgbt  In  most 
situations. 

To  return  briefly,  la  condudon,  to  the  ef- 
fluent charge  idea:  there  are  technical  and 
administrative  problems  in  practical  appli- 
cation, but  these  can  be  overcame— as  the 
successful  experience  In  the  Ruhr  region  of 
West  Oermany  ahowa.  IB  his  msssage  to 
Congress  of  February  38  on  conssrvatlon  and 
poUutlon,  the  Preddent  oaUed  for  substaa- 
tlally  Increased  federal  assistance  tcr  ac- 
ceptably planned  Initial  construotlOB  at 
treatment  works.  Then  he  added  slgnlfloant- 
ly:  "Thereafter,  local  communities  will  col- 
lect revenues  from  users  sufBdent  for  the 
operation,  expandon,  and  replaoement  of  the 
faclUtlae.  Oontlnulag  responslbUlty  wUl  r^ 
side  where  the  benefita  accrue — with  local 
authorltlee."  Thua  the  prlndple  of  user 
chargss  la  enunciated  In  direct  sssonlatlnp 
with  expandon  of  the  federal  grant  program. 
Clearly  both  are  needed  now.  And  the  user 
charge  idea  may  weU  be  extended  to  embrace 
a  system  of  effluent  charges  on  both  indus- 
tries and  munldpcOltles  who  discharge  dam- 
aging effluenta  Into  pubUo  streams.  Such 
chargea  could  be  designed  to  function  aa 
powerful  Inoentlvee  to  reduce  damaging  pol- 
lution to  an  economic  minimum  acceptable 
to  tbe  regional  community  of  water  users. 


MORATORTOM  ON  CCC  WARE- 
HOUSE SUSPENSIONS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  my  office  rec^ved  a  oaU  tram 
the  Commodi^  C^ratkms  OfDce  at  tbe 
Department  of  Agrkmlture  Informing  me 
that,  effectlvie  today,  the  ComnKodlty 
Credit  Corporation  had  declared  a  mora* 
torium  on  its  arbitrary  suspensiCHis  of 
grain  warehousemen  who  have  been  un- 
able to  oomj^  with  its  load-out  orders^ 
The  moratorium  will  be  in  effect  until 
November  1. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  good  news. 

The  annoimoement  is  welcome,  but 
long  overdue  news.  The  suspension  pol- 
icy is  unfair  and  discriminatory  at  b«8t. 
The  suspension  resulted  from  ccmdltlon* 
completely  beyond  the  control  of  eleva- 
tor operators,  yet  they  were  the  ones 
penalized. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the  CCC 
under  the  direction  of  Secretary  Freeman 
has  been  engaged  in  a  massive  grain 
dumping  program  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  Also,  the  VS.  Oovemment  has 
agreed  to  ship  additional  wheat  to  India 
in  great  quantities.  These  extra  de- 
manda  have  been  placed  on  an  already 
oyeiburdened  rail  tranQwrtation  system 
stndnlng  to  meet  the  requirements  and 
priorities  of  the  Vietnamese  war  effort 
These  tacU^a,  coupled  with  the  chronic 
boxcar  shortage  meant  that  many  box- 
ear  ordMv  this  year  w«it  unfllled. 

The  CCC  has  adopted  a  policy  which 
calls  for  automatic  suspension  of  any 
warehouseman  under  contract  who  faUa 
to  comply  with  its  load-out  orders  after 
tbe  expiration  of  a  80-day  period.  Apn 
parently,  this  policy  was  formulated  un> 
der  a  grant  of  authority  in  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Obrporatton  Cbaiter  Aet 
of  1949  wmdh  provldM  In  peat  that  tbe 
Coxswration  "miay  contract  for  the  use.  In 
accordance  with  the  usual  customs  of 
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trade  and  oommerce,  of  plants  and  facili- 
ties for  the  physical  handling,  storage, 
processing,  servicing,  and  transportation 
of  the  adiaultural  commodities  subject 
to  its  control." 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasiEe  the 
words  "in  accordance  with  the  usual  cus- 
toms of  tTEMle  and  commerce"  appearing 
in  that  langxiage.  The  suspensions  have 
been  placed  on  the  warehousemen  for 
oonditions  completely  beyond  their  con- 
trol. To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there 
ia  no  custom  in  the  trade  comparable  to 
this  suspension  policy. 

In  any  event,  the  policy  is  in  effect  and 
it  has  worked  a  real  hardship  on  ware- 
housemen, particularly  In  my  State. 
Our  warehousemen  have  borne  the  bnmt 
of  these  suspensions  to  date.  P^)r  exam- 
ple, on  May  20.  there  were  90  suspensions 
tn  effect.  Of  this  total.  38  were  Nebras- 
kans.  My  information  is  that  this  has 
been  the  case  all  year  long  with  the  Ne- 
bnaka  suspensions  running  between  40 
and  60  percent  of  the  national  total. 

A  letter  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
Howard  Elm.  executive  secretaory  of  the 
Nebraska  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  Asso- 
eiatton.  forcefully  states  how  this  suspen- 
sion policy  has  hurt  so  far  and  how  it 
would  have  continued  to  hurt. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  and  accompanying  edi- 
torial from  the  Grain  and  Feed  Jour- 
nals be  inserted  in  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  wwe  ordered  to  be  iHinted 
In  the  Rkors.  as  follows: 

Chunt  torn  ta>  Diaubs  AssocuTKm. 

Uneoln,  Nebr.,  April  20, 19W. 
Hon.  BoKAW  Hbxtmu. 
U.8.  Senate, 
WaihingUm,  D.O., 

Dbab  Ssnatob  BiTnxA:  This  ta  an  urgent 
Nqueat  that  you  tnveatlgate  a  policy  adopted 
1>y  OOO-VSCUi  of  nupeiidlng  from  ttM  ap- 
proved list,  tboae  grain  warehoueea  wbleb, 
after  90  daya  time,  have  failed  to  fully  oom- 
ply  with  OOC  loading  ordera. 

Neteaaka  Qraln  Warehouannen  are  being 
Buapended  and/or  removed  from  CkMnmodlty 
Credit  Corpwatlon'B  i4>proved  llat  of  ware- 
houaea  for  eauaea  beyond  their  control 
which  we  feel  la  In  violation  of  the  XTnlform 
Oraln  Storage  Agreemeht  and  beyond  the 
authority  of  the  Corporation. 

When  CCC  removea  a  warahouae  fnxn  the 
approved  Uat  of  warehoueea.  It  meana  that 
warehouse  recelpta  laaued  hj  the  grain  ware- 
house to  farmera  wlU  not  be  eligible  for  price 
BUpport  loana  and  also  that  the  warehouse 
will  not  be  uaed  by  CCC  to  receive  grain 
owBfed  by  the  Vaderal  Oovernment  for  atorage 
or  handling,  neither  wll)  the  elevator  be 
paid  for  aetyleee  already  rendered  or  accrued 
storage  chaigee  due  the  elevator  until  auch 
delivery  order  hae  been  fulfilled  and  the  aua- 
penalon  order  cancelled. 

We  would  not  condone  or  approve,  nor  aak 
for  ^Melal  oonalderatlona  for  a  warehouae- 
man  who  was  wUlfoUy  negligent  la  takbig 
aU  neoeaaary  atepa  to  eom;dy  with  aU  loading 
ordera  laaued  by  OOC.  We  would  like  to 
laalBt,  however,  that  he  ahotild  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  Inezcuaahle  Injury  oauaed  by 
the  suspenalon  order  when  he  haa  been  un- 
able to  comply  due  to  failure  of  the  ralboads 
to  fumlaii  atiOelaat  bos  or  hopper  oara  to 
make  delivery. 

We  haw  one  of  the  moat  aevava  rati  ear 
ahortacia  that  haa  ever  beaet  this  nation. 
Hm  Intaratate  Commerce  Cnmmlaaton  haa 
reeognlaed  thla  fact  by  laaulng  a  number  of 
atrvloe  ordera  dealgned  to  encourage  better 
uae    of    etlatlng    fadUttea    and    hnporing 


penaltlea  on  dUpplng  delaya.  Ukewlee,  the 
problem  haa  been  reoognleed  In  both  the 
United  Statee  Senate  and  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
sMitatlvea  aa  both  houaea  have  before  them 
leglalattve  bUla  which  deal  with  the 
proMem. 

The  auependoo  of  a  warehouseman  on  auch 
technteal  grounda  that  he  haa  failed  to  do 
aomethlng  which  la  phyalcally  lmpoeall>le  for 
him  to  do  has  these  side  effeota: 

1.  Qeneral  knowledge  of  the  suapenalon 
creates  the  false,  but  actual,  impression  that 
the  wartiKMiaeman  has  been  guilty  of  some 
ethloal  violation,  or  that  he  Is  In  legal  viola- 
tion of  the  contract  or  State  Warehouae  Law. 

2.  Removal  from  the  approved  llat  by  sus- 
pension even  for  the  shorteet  time  tends  to 
divert  the  warehouse's  customers  to  other 
assembly  points  and  the  injury  to  his  busl- 
nees  may  become  pMmanent  to  a  degree 
great  enovigh  to  threaten  the  very  existence 
of  his  biuinaaa. 

8.  The  poUoy  at  00C-C8OA  doea  not  In 
any  way  or  degree  Increaae  the  box  or  hopper 
can  available  for  grain  shipment. 

In  addition  to  the  many  warehouaes  cur- 
rently removed  from  the  approved  list.  It  Is 
eatlma/ted  that  between  now  and  harvest 
time — which  Is  only  60  to  76  daya  In  the  fu- 
ture— nearly  all  of  the  elevators  In  Nebraska 
who  have  received  loading  orders  will  be 
under  stispenalon.  This  means  that  they 
wUI  not  be  able  to  accept  new  crop  wheat  for 
OOC  price  support  loana.  If  farmers  are 
unable  to  be  eligible  for  a  crop  loan  aa  a 
reault  of  acUon  by  CCC-USDA  against  the 
local  warehsuaeman,  which  we  feel  is  lUegal 
and  unethloal,  the  whole  price  support  pro- 
gram will  become  Ineffective.  Thla  you  must 
not  permit  to  hl^>pen.  The  appeal  from  the 
trade  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  feU 
on  deaf  ears.  Urgent  help  U  needed  to 
change  COCa-TTSDA'a  policy  and  to  allow  the 
Induatry  to  adequately  aerve  Its  farmer 
customera. 

Tours  very  truly, 

HOWAKO  W.  Sue, 
Bxeeutive  Secretary. 

[From  the  Chicago  Oraln  and  Feed  Journal, 

Apr.  37.  1966] 

jMnoFarnNO  CuvKort  Xvurra 

(By  Ray  B.  Bowden) 

In  this  first  week  of  April  the  grain  ware- 
house trade  la  completely  bewildered  by  the 
unreallatlc  demanda  of  USDA-COC  for  grain 
ahlpmenta. 

The  government  agency,  imder  pressiire  to 
deliver  the  grain  It  has  contracted  for  sale, 
draws  against  the  stocks  It  has  stored  In 
hundreds  of  grain  elevators,  on  forms  known 
as  "loadinff  ordera." 

To  emphasise  Ita  need  for  the  prompt  ahlp- 
ment  of  the  grain,  and  to  discourage  possible 
negligence  among  warehousemen,  the  gov- 
ernment announces  that  It  will  "ntspend" 
from  Its  approved  list  any  warehouseman 
^ho.  after  90  days,  has  failed  to  complete  hla 
loiullng  order  shipment. 

Suspension  means  that  the  warehouseman 
can  no  longn'  Issue  storage  receipts  which  the 
producer  can  use  to  obtain  government  loana 
and  aupporta.  In  aome  situations,  suspen- 
sion could  virtually  mean  business  failure. 

There  U  a  Joker  right  here.  There  U  a 
nationwide  shortage  of  boxcars,  a  shortage 
so  critical  that  another  government  agency, 
the  I.C.C.,  haa  Issued  service  ordera  Intended 
to  relieve  the  emergency. 

Oraln  warehousemen  are  among  other  ship- 
pers who  find  that  It  doea  litUe  good  to 
order  cara  If  the  carrlera  simply  do  not  have 
them  available. 

Many  grain  warehousemen  are  trying  dea- 
perately  to  avoid  the  dlaaater  of  auapenalon, 
but  find  they  almply  cannot  obtain  boxeara 
sufflelent  to  load  the  government  orders. 

And  until  quite  recently,  the  government 
offlee  has  oonttnued  to  pile  loading  order 
on  top  of  loading  order,  burying  the  ware- 


houseman deeper  under  a  requirement  which 
he  Is  physically  unable  to  meet. 

Over  the  years  the  CCC  haa  nuule  grain 
storage  agreements  with  literally  thousands 
of  grain  warehousemen,  and  by  the  law  of 
averages  there  have  been  a  few  moral  acci- 
dents. 

These  mlshape  usually  came  to  public 
notice  through  the  "auapenaion"  of  the 
warehouse.  Thus,  the  public  unconsciously 
asaoclatee  iu*pen»ion  with  some  Inference  of 
Improper  practice. 

But  now  the  tuspenaion  may  happen  to 
the  wareboiueman  of  flneet  reputation  and 
outstanding  performance  record,  throu^  a 
fault  certainly  not  hU  own. 

As  government  has  abandoned  the  former 
program  of  burdensome  surpluses,  the 
volume  of  grain  going  under  loan  each  year 
haa  grown  leaa. 

The  local  country  warehouaeman  has  been 
more  and  more  under  the  neceoslty  of  mer- 
chandising grain  which  he  bought  from  the 
producer. 

Thus  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  shipping 
much  grain  for  his  own  account,  and  for 
the  CCC  now  to  demand  a  virtual  monopoly 
on  all  available  boxcars  reaching  the  elevator 
Is,  to  say  the  least,  shaky  behavior  for  a 
government  agency. 

What  will  be  the  cureT  Barring  an  tan- 
mediate  change  of  policy  in  the  government 
office,  auapension  of  very  many  warehouses 
at  harvest  time  could  conceivably  deprive 
farmers  of  faculties  for  loan  storage. 

That  would  bring  a  change  In  policy  more 
quickly  than  would  trade  protests,  even  those 
being  made  through  members  of  congress. 

Aa  the  government  grain  agency  goes 
throu^  the  transition  period  from  "sur- 
plus" to  "reserves."  there  will  be  recunlng 
Irritations. 

There  la  naturally  more  grain  storage  apace 
available  than  there  Is  loan  grain  to  fill  it, 
and  few  warehouses  can  hope  for  enough 
storage  volume  to  Insure  annual  income. 

Oovernment  being,  so  to  speak,  in  the  Jay- 
bird's seat,  there  would  be  little  reason  to 
expect  their  more  tolerant  treatment  of 
trade  dmnands. 

The  CCC  cannot  be  enjoined  by  court 
action  and  unleee  there  is  considerable  sym- 
pathetic understanding  in  USDA.  about  the 
only  recourse  left  to  Individual  warehouse- 
men hurt  by  the  auapenalon  action,  would 
be  to  bring  suit  or  claim  for  damages,  itself 
a  cumbersome  and  costly  process. 

The  trade  is  hoping  that  fair-minded 
USDA  oflSclals  vrlll  join  with  buslneeamen  in 
preventing  unfair  damage  to  eltiier  CCC  or 
the  local  warehouseman. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  registered  several  complaints 
with  Secretary  Freeman.  As  recently 
as  liCay  18,  his  department  gave  no  indi- 
cation of  a  letup  on  suspensions  as  the 
letter  which  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent be  placed  in  the  Rccord  at  this  point 
indicates. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko,  as 
follows: 

U.S.  DapaancxNT  or  AoaicuLTuxz, 
Aaaicm,TuaAi.  SrAanjzATioir  and 
CoKSXBVATioK  Saavics, 

WashiniftoH.  D.C.,  May  tt,  19M. 
Hon.  ROKAM  L.  HavncA, 
V£.  Senate. 

D§Ax  SaifAToa  HamoCA;  This  is  In  furthw 
reply  to  yova  letter  of  May  6.  1966.  encloalag 
correapendence  from  two  of  your  conitltn- 
enta  eoneemlng  action  by  the  Agricultural 
Stablllaatlon  and  Conservation  Servloe  la 
removing  warehousea  from  the  approved 
Uat  that  tall  to  ablp  government-owned 
grain. 

Aa  yoa  know,  cKport  aalea  of  grain  have 
Isereaaed  aubetanttally  over  the  paat  few 
yvora.  a  part  at  which  must  be  filled  frtin 
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lovemment-owned  atocks. 
slhle  la  being  done  by  al 
trade  and  the  Department 
stocka  of  grain  moving  ln^>  export  poaltlon 
to  meet  donand. 
By  moat  careful  plannlzU  In  making  early 
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Bf 01  Jibing  poa- 

aegmenta  at  the 

to  keep  needed 


movements,  we  have  been  able  to  give 
housemen  up  to  90  days  In' which  to  ahlp  If 
can  eoiild  not  be  obtained  sooner.  At  the 
preaent  time  only  about  fetir  percent  of  the 
warehousemen  in  Nebraslu  have  not  been 
able  to  meet  the  90-day  jifequirement.  We 
feel  this  90-day  limitation  was  neceaaary  In 
order  to  get  as  much  grain  itaoved  as  poaslble 
before  the  harveat.  In  vle^iof  the  known  ear 
ibortaga  there  waa  evervi  Indication  that 
some  warehousemen  wounf  be  able  to  alow 
down  shipments.  Tliiis,  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  would  again  receive  moat  of  the 
criticism  for  using  rail  ca|^$  at  harveat  time 
and  prevent  farmera  from 
crop  grain  to  market. 

The  removal  of  a  facllli 
proved  list  does  not  neceeiu 
firm  as  far  aa  future  busl^i 
It  concerned.   In  fact,  the 
be  reinstated  as  soon  aa 
loading  order  shipments. 

While  our  policy  may  seem  harsh  to  aome 
warehousemen,  we  think  oiost  people  will 
agree  It  has  assisted  us  In  moving  a  vast 
quantity  of  grain.  As  a  re^tilt,  we  are  hope- 
ful that  with  this  early  lavement  we  wUl 
be  able  to  meet  our  obligations  with  a  mini- 
mum of  rail  car  usage  durug  the  luurveatlng 
seaaon.  { ' 

As  the  harvest  season  approachea  we  are 
watching  the  situation  clfsely  and  we  will 
consider  the  need  for  an 
90-day  period. 

Sincerely  youra. 


Ipplng  their  new 

from  the  ap- 
y  Jeopardize  a 
with  the  CCC 
houaeman  will 
l^e  oompletea  the 


extension  of  the 


1 :.  A.  Jabtki, 
AaaoeUtt  s  Adminiatrutor. 


President,    the 
Itoday  means  a 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr. 
moratorium  announced 
reprieve  has  been  grant^  that  will  carry 
through  the  fall  harv^^  to  November 
1.  I  might  add  that  tUs  will  also 
carry  through  the  forthcoming  elections. 

But  then  every  indlc«.^on  is  that  the 
policy  will  be  resumed  cp^ce  the  political 
heat  Is  off. 

Mr.  President.  1  sin^^rely  urge  that 
this  moratorium  will  be 
full  burial  and  that  it 
vlved  next  fall. 


oonverted  into  a 
not  be  re- 


BIRTHDAY  ANOTVERgARY  OP  JOHN 
P. 

Mr.  McGEas.  Mr.  P^ident.  Sunday 
will  mark  the  birthday  iotf  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. It  is  indeed  fitting  that  we  should 
honor  him  on  that  day.  In  three  short 
years  he  gave  this  Nation  a  new  sense 
of  dedication  and  direction  that  will  be 
a  part  of  our  lives  for  denades  to  come. 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  eulogize  his 
memory.  His  accomi^ithments  and  his 
vital  spirit  are  now  a  ^frt  of  all  of  us. 
Undoubtedly  there  willlTbe  many  cere- 
monies across  this  land-Upubllc  and  pri- 
vate—in homage  to  him.j 

In  the  3  years  slncet|ife  tragedy  of  his 
■"Msination  there  have  been  memorials 
opth  upon  the  day  of  John  Kennedy's 
Wrth  and  upon  the  6ai  he  was  taken 
from  us.  Mr.  Presideiii,  if  we  are  to 
hOhor  the  memory  of  th*(  great  man  with 
•Pecial  attention  on  an  Rnnlversary  day. 
»  it  not  more  fltttag  that  that  day  be 
we  anniversary  of  his  lilrth  rather  than 
that  of  his  death?         T 

'This  would  be  the  aniUveraary  of  hope 
ruber  than  that  of  deqpElr.  Weremem- 
OXa 740-Part  > 


her  John  Kennedy  for  his  q>lTlt  of  life. 

not  for  the  tragedy  of  his  death.  His 
widow  has  expressed  her  desire  to  so 
honor  her  husband.  I  hope  that  those 
who  would  set  aside  one  day  in  his  honor 
will  choose  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  any  official  observance 
by  any  branch  of  the  Omremment  be 
held  on  that  day.  By  so  doing,  we  will 
most  api>roprlately  honor  Urls  great  man 
and  renew  our  dedication  to  achieve 
those  new  frontiers  which  he  has  charted 
for  us. 


BETTY    FURNE88    SELLING    VISTA 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    Mr.  Presidoit,  on 

many  occasions  most,  if  not  all,  tele- 
vision viewers  have  enjoyed  being  per- 
suaded of  the  virtues  of  one  appliance 
or  another  by  Betty  Fumees,  television's 
former  No.  1  saleslady.  The  attractive 
Miss  Fumess  is  now  engaged  in  "selling" 
an  important  and  exciting  national  pro- 
gram. 

As  described  in  articles  by  Olivia  Skin- 
ner and  Beulah  Schacht  which  appeared 
on  May  10  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
and  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  re- 
spectively. Miss  Fumess  is  busy  recruit- 
ing volunteers  for  VISTA,  the  war  on 
poverty's  domestic  Peace  Corps.  As  a 
result  of  a  trip  to  the  White  House  to 
see  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  about  Proj- 
ect Headstart.  she  is  also  heli^ng  to 
promote  that  important  part  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  &m  confident  that  I 
speak  for  all  her  television  audioice  in 
saluting  Miss  Fumess  for  her  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  Nation's  poor.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  articles  referred 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Loula  Post-Dlapateh.  May 
10,  1996] 

BETTT   FDXNKB8  BAKOS  SHXTT  ICK  BOX,  FACBS 

Nbw  VISTA 

(By  OUvla  Skinner) 

Betty  Fumess,  about  $1,000,000  richer  by 
demonstrating  electric  i^pllancea  on  tele- 
vision, haa  Blammed  that  refrigerator  door 
for  good. 

'Tm  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  well  out  of 
It,"  said  the  pencil-slim  ash  blonde,  here  to 
recruit  for  VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America) ,  the  domestic  Peace  Corps. 

"I  get  an  enormous  satisfaction  out  of  this 
work,"  she  aald.  "Poverty  needn't  be  tol- 
erated and  it  mustn't  be." 

She  Is  currently  on  her  fifty-ninth  flight 
this  year  for  VISTA.  Her  nationwide  toura 
began  when  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnaon  asked 
her  to  the  White  Houae  to  hear  about  Proj- 
ect Head  Start. 

"It  occurred  to  me,  since  Fd  been  a  aalea- 
lady  for  11^  years,  that  I  could  sell  Head 
Start  as  well,"  she  aald.  "So  I  comMnad 
It  with  the  VISTA  program  and  here  I  am." 

Mlaa  Fumess,  interviewed  at  the  Shera- 
ton-Jefferaon  Hotel,  aald  that  tha  project 
needed  older  wotken  aa  wall  aa  ooIMfe 
students. 

"The  widowed  housewife  of  51  who  says 
she  hasn't  ever  done  anything  but  raise  a 
family  is  immensely  useful  In  the  poverty 
war,"  she  aald.  "She  haa  helped  persuade 
youngsters  to  stay  In  school,  she  may  well 
have  tutored  her  own  children,  and  she  cer- 
tainly haa  marketed  for  nutrltloiu,  economi- 
cal maala.    AU  theae  are  alcllla  wa  can  uae. 


"Ooa  of  our  volunfara  found  a  family 
with  a  deaparately  alck  baby."  Mtaa  Funooa 
continued.  "When  the  doctor  ordered  medi- 
cine to  be  given  eveiy  half  hour,  our  VWl'A 
girl  dlaoovered  that  not  only  did  the  fam- 
ily have  no  clock,  but  that  no  one  oould  UU 
time.  So  she  stayed  with  them,  gave  the 
baby  medication  on  the  half  hour,  and  mean- 
while Uu^t  the  f amUy  to  toU  tlma." 

The  ex-Mlaa  Befrlgarmtor  now  haa  her  own 
radio  program,  "Ask  Bet^  Fumeaa."  She 
said  that  she  never  could  go  back  to  acUag. 
either  In  commerclala  or  anything  else. 

"It  waa  all  the  Weatlnghouae  Oompany'a 
fault  for  aendlng  me  to  national  oonven- 
Uona,"  she  aald.  "There  I  met  newsman 
and  polltldaita.  What  they  were  doing  waa 
real — I  waa  Juat  playing  with  make-beUeve. 
When  X  quit  the  Weatlnghouae  show,  I 
thought  I'd  go  btkck  to  acting,  but  I  found 
I  Juat  oouldnt. 

"There  la  ao  much  going  on  In  the  world, 
so  many  people  looking  for  information  and 
Just  not  getting  It — I'd  like  to  act  aa  a 
catalyst,  get  people  together  with  othor  poo- 
ple  they  need  to  know.  What  I  want  la  to 
get  Into  the  news  department  of  televlalon 
while  I  can  still  be  photographed,  but  I've 
met  with  total  resistance." 

Mlaa  Fumees  said  that  she  became  an  all- 
out  feminist  during  the  three  years  aha 
presented  a  radio  program  called  "Dlmen- 
alona  of  a  Woman'a  World." 

"I  am  ao  excited  about  how  women  are 
breaking  out  of  total  domeatldty,"  she  aald. 
"To  play  the  three  parte  of  wife,  mother  and 
career  girl  all  at  the  same  time  la  a  dam 
good  trick.  I'm  extremely  Interested  In  ocui- 
tJnulng  education  for  women.  With  the  pat- 
tern of  early  marriage  and  glrla  dr(q>plng  out 
of  college,  this  la  a  muat.  Every  time  I  aay 
this,  everywhere  I  go.  some  woman  aaya 
qiUeUy.  'Why.  I'm  back  at  oollaga.' " 

In  one  town  Miss  Fumeaa  met  a  allm.  at- 
tractive, fortylsh  woman  with  five  young 
children  who  was  studying  for  an  advanced 
degree.  She  told  Miss  Fumess  that  with 
the  price  of  college  going  up  constantly,  her 
education  waa  Juat  good  Inauranca  for  that 
of  the  chUdren. 

The  VISTA  promoter  haa  large,  expreaalve 
blue  eyea  and  apeaka  In  a  low.  throaty  voice 
that  makee  her  llateners  sit  back  and  purr. 
But  somehow  she  exudes  an  aiira  of  honor 
that  makes  other  women  trust  her.     , 

"When  I  waa  In  Hollywood,  I  found  that 
it  was  a  pity  I  was  not  very,  very  sexy.  But 
for  commercials  or  your  own  television  show, 
that's  Just  fine,"  she  said.  "Women  say  to 
me,  with  no  rancor  at  all:  'You're  my  hus- 
band's favorite  girl  and  be  sends  his  love.' 

"Women  trust  me  and  men  like  me,  and 
that's  sheer  luck  for  such  a  bualneaa.  Some- 
how I  dont  think  that  Zaa  Zaa  OalXMr  ahould 
do  a  program  for  women,  and  aha'a  a  darlHig 
girl. 

"I  do  try  not  to  look  like  the  girl  next 
door — ^I  think  that  If  women  want  to  aea 
her,  all  they  have  to  do  la  look  out  the 
window." 

Miss  Fumeaa's  career  began  In  Hollywood 
32  yean  ago  when  at  the  age  of  16  aba 
atazrad  in  "Benegades  of  tlie  Waat,"  opposita 
TomKaan. 

''You've  never  been  to  Hollywood?"  ah« 
exclaimed  tn  amazement.  "You've  got  to — 
It's  like  going  to  the  coo.  Of  course,  I  waa 
there  In  the  Oolden  Age,  and  all  I  could 
think  at  waa  'How  could  thla  poaalbly  be 
happening  to  me?' 

"Things  I  ronember?  A  short  fling  with 
Cary  Orant  when  Z  waa  18.  but  of  oouzaa  I 
knew  It  couldn't  laat.  Joan  Crawfordli 
graclouaneea.  She  waa  very  nice  to  me.  but 
Constance  Bennett  had  me  thrown  off  her 
eet  when  I  wanted  to  watoh  her  work." 

Of  her  highly  lucrative  deoada  In  oom- 
^rdala,  ahe  atated : 

"I  waa  HOT  tha  girl  who  oouldnt  open 
the  refrigerator  door,  evea  though  poopla 
aald  I  waa.    Ona<nl^t  Z  oouldn'i  gat  the 
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IMM  Off  tlM  ▼aeuian  dMoier,  ao  after  I'd 
■miggtod  %  while  I  Just  wint  09  with  my 
eoBuncrelal,  Mqrlns,  'Wtll.  y«)a  taka  It  oil 
«haB  yoa  can  gut  U  off.* " 
'  Battr  hapm  tbat  bar  talavMon  talka  00 
tnSTA  ma  eaten  tba  aye  of  MairTork  tale- 
Tlalon  produoan. 

"The  aad  part  of  It  U  ttoait  vmyirtun  I 
go  when  I  aay  I  want  to  do  nawioaatlng.  tala- 
▼lalon  prodnoen  tall  ma  to  coma  right  In, 
Ht  down  and  talk  about  It.  Bat  Z  dont 
want  to  woik  anywhere  but  Itow  Tork.  There 
they  attber  taU  ma  that  Z  have  no  news  back- 
ground, or  that  Zln  JUat  the  Befrlgerator 
OM.'  But  Z'm  aura  that  the  pubUc  will  for- 
gtaamathat. 

"What  I  want  to  do  la  a  paraon-to-paraan 
latarrlaw  ikewBcaat  for  women.  Women  are 
np  to  eO  many  Interesting  things  ihase  days. 

"Wianetlmfia  Z  think  men  dont  want  to 
hear  about  them.  I  wish  men  would  come 
oat  of  the  bedroom  and  let  me  out  of  the 
klteban  Just  long  enough  to  sit  down  and 
talk  to  them  in  the  living  room  sometlmee — 
BO*  always,  but  scmatlmea.'*  she  said,  a  bit 
wUtfuUy. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  OIobe-Democtat,  kby 
10.  idoe] 

Brtt  TDBNiaa  Ssua  Naw  PsoDOcr — VJBTA 
(By  Beulab  Scbacbt) 

Betty  Pumeas.  television's  former  No.  1 
Mlealady,  Is  on  toe  road  selltng  a  different 
kind  of  product — VZ8TA  (V<dunteers  In  8erv- 
tea  To  Amerloa) ,  better  known  as  the  Domee- 
tlc  Peaee  Oorpa. 

Still  as  attraotlTe,  vivacious  and  untiring 
as  she  was  in  the  days  when  she  broke  records 
for  swinging  open  refrigerates  and  range 
doors  and  demonstrating  the  simplicity  of 
operating  vacuum  cleaners,  Betty  said  she 
^pttoted  herself  as  an  all-ezpanses-pald, 
no  salary  ambassador  tor  the  cause. 

"I  Just  got  all  steamed  up  about  the  war 
on  poverty,"  she  said  dtirlng  a  one-day  Tlslt 
to  St.  Louis  BConday.  "In  February  last  year, 
Mrs.  Johnson  Invited  me  to  a  luncheon  at  the 
itThlte  House  when  they  were  starting  'Project 
Head  Start.' 

TTankly,  I  was  so  flattered  to  be  tavlted, 
I  wanted  to  do  anything  I  could  do,  so  I  went 
right  to  Sargent  Shrlver  and  asked  if  I 
oouldnt  help  by  doing  something  on  radio 
and  television,  because,  after  all,  that's  my 
radtet. 

"Somebody  on  the  sidelines  overheard  me 
and  said:  'Would  you  mind  talking  about 
VISTA  at  the  same  time?* " 

Betty  has  bean  doing  that  ever  since.  TUs 
Is  the  fourteenth  cl^  she's  visited  to  en- 
oourage  thoae  Intereeted  to  vounteer  their 
servlcee. 

Members  of  VISTA  serve  for  one  year,  living 
airf  working  with  the  poor.  They  receive 
living  expenaea,  medical  care  and  $£0  a 
month,  which  is  banked  for  them  until  they 
ocmplete  their  year  of  service. 

Headquarters  for  the  recruiting  drtVe,  which 
la  headed  by  Mra.  Dorthy  Barker,  is  the 
VIOTTA  InformatlOD  center  at  the  YWCA,  1411 
Locust  St.,  room  314.  The  office  will  be  open 
item  9  ajn.  to  S  pjn.  Toeaday,  Wedneaday 
and  Thuraday.  The  telepone  ntnnber  la: 
OHaatnut  1-'98T4. 

"Ton  most  be  at  leaat  18  yeara  old  and 
you  can*t  have  any  depandanta  Tinder  18," 
Betty  said,  "bat  there  is  no  upper  age  limit, 
nmnkly,  you  eah  abnoat  pick  the  spot  wbete 
you  would  Ilka  to  work  In  the  VS." 

Ifs  only  beeauaa  bar  present  earaar  par- 
BOltt  bar  an  alastte  aobadala  that  shtCi  aUa 
to  grab  a  plana  at  a  moinenti  notloa  when  a 
VJOTA  jBunt  is  drooped  in  her  lap.  She  now 
baa  a  flTe-nmuta  dUlT  Vvw  York  radio  show 
and  aba  tapes  tham  •  waak  at  a  time. 

"And  X  go  aMund  tba  eoontry  lecturing 
before  wanan's  groftipa  with  my  own  speech. 
I.spaak  t9  oQUace  groupa  tor  VISTA.  That 
last  coa's  a  ohsllenaa.  I  ha^ant  done  a 
odrnmardal  tor  five  yeara.   OtiUege  klda  dont 


know  who  I  am  er  what  I  am  and  I  really 
have  to  aell  but,  boy,  am  I  crasy  about  thoee 
kids.  Tou  Just  bear  about  the  b«ul  onee. 
Not  the  good  ones.  The  good  onee  are  not 
bad  news." 

She's  not  at  an  Intereeted  In  being  a  prod- 
uct demoasttWtor  again  on  TV  and  she's  not 
tntereitad  tn  sctlng.  She  wants  to  do  news 
and  pubUe  affairs  on  radio,  but  she's  having 
a  tough  time  selling  her  point.  "I  keep  tell- 
ing them  I  dont  want  to  be  Walter  Cronklte. 
Just  me.    ni  wait. 

"rm  the  only  person  doing  this  kind  of 
thing  for  VISTA,"  she  conduded. 

"Tou  mean  you're  a  one-girl  gang  on  the 
program?"  our  photographer.  Ken  Winn, 
asked. 

"Z  like  that."  Betty  said  and  grinned.  "I'm 
a  one-girl  gang." 


OPPOSmON  OF  STATE  OP  MICHl- 

QAN  TO  SEAWAY  TOLL  AND  FEE 

INCREASES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
9  and  10  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway  Devel- 
opment Corporation  will  be  holding  hear- 
ings in  Chicago  on  prcHx^sals  to  increase 
the  tolls  on  the  seaway  and  relmpose 
lockage  charges  at  the  Welland  CanaL 

There  is  widespread  opposition  to  these 
Increases  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  This 
o(H?osltion  is  reflected  in  House  Concur- 
i-ent  Resolution  262  adopted  last  month 
by  the  Michigan  House  and  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORo,  as  follows: 

HOX78S  CONCtniaxNT  RasoLimoN  No.  262 
(A  concurrent  resolution  stating  the  poUcy 

position  of  the  State  of  Michigan  relative 

to  tolls  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 

memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 

Statea    relative    to    action    to    be    taken 

thereon) 

Whereas  under  the  Joint  sponsorship  of  the 
the  United  Statee  of  America  and  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way, a  dream  of  theae  two  great  countries 
for  many  years,  has  become  a  reality  and, 
as  a  product  of  this  reality,  a  great  inter- 
national area  has  been  opened  to  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  the  world  and  as  a 
consequence  thereof,  the  international  com- 
merce o<  both  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  especially  the 
Midweatem  Provinces  and  States,  hss 
greatly  expanded;  and 

Whereaa  certain  tolls  were  placed  upon  the 
waterway  trafflo  of  the  world  using  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  although  this  was  In  op- 
position to  the  freedom  of  world  trafflc;  and 

Whereas  Increasing  tolls  or  fees  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  would  be  of  great  detriment 
to  the  ahlMtlng  off  the  world  and  to  the  ex- 
panding eooncany  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  United  Statea  of  America;  and 

Whereas  in  the  face  of  peraUtent  state- 
ments that  have  emerged  from  various 
knowledgeable  sources  in  the  shipping  and 
commerce  industry  of  the  vrorld  that  tolls 
might  be  increased  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  the  State  of  Michigan  wtshee  to 
state  Ita  poeltion  moat  emphatlcaUy  regard- 
ing ^ay  Inoreaass  In  tolls  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seamy:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Xetitved  by  the  House  of  RepnsentatlveM 
(M«  Senate  coneurring),  liiat  the  membara 
of  the  Ml<$hlgan  Legislature  wish  to  state  the 
position  of  the  State  of  Michigan  regarding 
tba  tons  azid  ohargea  on  the  St.  Ijtwrence 
S«a:way:  (1)  That  the  State  of  Mlohlgsn 
most  emphatleany  opposes  any  Increase  to 
such  toUs  and  rees:  (2)  That  the  State  of 
Michigan  la  very  much  In  favor  of  a  reduction 
in  preaant  tolls  and  fees  and  to  provide  even- 


tual elimination  of  aU  tolla  and  fees  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway;  and  be  It  further 

Retolvedt  Tlutt  the  State  of  Michigan 
urgently  reqxieeta  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Statee  reeanmlne  its  present  recipro- 
cal legislation  regarding  tolls  and  charges  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  with  the  eventual 
goal  of  supporting  the  position  of  the  State 
of  MkAlgan  relative  to  reducing  and  eventu- 
ally eliminating  such  toUs  and  charges;  and 
be  it  further 

Meaolved,  That  the  Michigan  Legislature 
urgently  requests  the  Mlchlga^  delegation  to 
the  United  States  Congress  to  deem  tliis  a 
high  priority  necessity  and  that  the  members 
do  everything  within  their  power  to  prevent 
any  attempt  to  increase  tolls  or  charges  upon 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway;  and  be  it  further 

Jteeolved,  That  the  membera  of  the  Michi- 
gan delegation  to  the  Congreas  of  the  United 
Statee  work  cloeely  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  order  to  make  known 
the  position  of  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
Other  Midwestern  States  relative  to  their 
poalUon  regarding  tolls  and  fees  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  to  the 
prealdlng  officer  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  the 
prealdlng  officer  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Parliament,  to  each  member  of  the 
Michigan  delegation  to  the  TJB.  Congress,  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Author. 
Ity,  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  to  the  Oovernors  of  the  following  States 
of  the  United  States. 

Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Adopted  by  the  House  April  7, 1966. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  AfMil  12, 1966. 
EUOENK  B.  TAMtruit, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
T.  TBos.  Tratcsxx, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repreaentativet. 


BIRTHDAy  ANNIVERSARY  OP  VICE 
PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY 

Mr.  McOEE.  BAr.  President,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  the  proper  words  to  use 
In  saluting  our  beloved  Vice  President  on 
his  birthday.  For  there  is  the  sure 
knowledge  Uiat  whatever  I  say,  be  has 
said  It  before. 

But  I  would  like  to  be  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  the  idea  that  Hubert  Huicfhset 
has  brought  to  his  Job  a  combination  of 
talents  that  has  served  all  Americans 
very  well.  He  has  the  vision  to  conceive 
new  ideas  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans 
and  Indeed  all  mankind,  be  has  the 
knowledge  to  form  those  ideas  in  realistic 
ways,  and  he  has  the  skill  and  experience 
to  translate  his  ideas  and  knowledge  into 
actkm. 

Much  of  the  legislation  which  this  rec- 
ordbreaklng  89th  Congress  is  enacting 
into  law  found  its  beginnings  in  the  mind 
of  our  Vice  President.  His  career,  from 
the  counter  of  the  little  drugstore  in 
South  Dakota  to  the  high  position  he 
holds  today  is  proof  that  the  American 
dream  still  is  pertinent  to  the  space  age. 
I  salute  Hubert  Hukphret  on  his  birth- 
day and  wish  him  many  more  of  equal 
happiness  and  achievement. 


MEXICAN-AMERICANS      FEEL     NS- 
GLECTED  IN  WAR  ON  POVERTY 
Mr.  TARBOROUOH.    Mr.  President. 

Tom  Uttlewood,  of  the  Chicago  Son- 
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Times,  has  written  a  vejifr  InformatlTe 
irtlcle  on  the  problems  of  the  fiiexican- 
American  citizens  of  the;  iSouthweet.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  iMay  26,  1966. 
Washington  Post,  under  tihe  title  "Mexi- 
can-Americans Seek  Federal  Aid — Many 
Peel  Neglected  in  War  on  Poverty,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed)  ^  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


r 


IDoocAN-AjczaicAira     Sxxx,  Pxdbuu.     ...^ 
Mant  Psa.  Ntaugcns  xs  wab  om  Povibtt 
(By  Tom  Littlewood,  Chicacp  Sun-Tlmee) 
In  the  Mexican-American  settlements  of 
the  Southwest,  the  idea  is  gaining  currency 
that  be  wlio  sqawks  the  loudest  will  receive 
mo6t  of  the  Pederal  "candy"  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  I | 

There  are  about  4  mllUan  Americans  of 
^janlsh -Mexican  ancestry  J  tin  a  cresent- 
ihaped  poverty  belt  from  the  Oulf  Ooaat.of 
south  Texas  into  California.  1 1 

Job  discrimination,  lack  o^  jeducational  op- 
portunities, and  large  fan^ilies  in  shanty 
housing  have  combined  to;  create  continu- 
ously oppressive  social  problems. 

Spanish-speaking  leaders  Bre  disappointed 
and  angry  because  they  t>eq4ve  the  political 
leverage  of  the  Negro  voting  bloc  has  caused 
their  own  needs  to  be  ignored  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  In  all  of  Callforniat  ^lere  are  almost 
twice  as  many  Spanish-speaking  residents  as 
Negros,  with  widespread  poverty  in  both 
groups.  I 

According  to  Pederal  stan  lards  of  poverty, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has  twc-jbhlrds  as  many 
poor  people  as  Chicago.  Sat^  Antonio's  pov- 
erty program,  bothered  by  city-county  politi- 
cal conflict,  is  still  getting  off  the  ground; 
by  now  Chicago  has  already  consumed  mil- 
lions of  anti-poverty  dollars. 

aOMB    INCOMZS    DSCLINX 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  where  the  median 
Income  of  some  880,000  MSilcan-Amerlcans 
actually  dropp>ed  between  1SI60  and  1966,  new 
youthful  and  aggressive  leaders  have  been 
wondering  whether  riotingj  Ab  necessary  to 
attract  Washington's  Mtention.  Some 
thought  is  being  given  t<  [picketing  next 
month's  White  House  Con  Terence  on  ClvU 
Rlghte  protesting  its  exclui  Inre  attention  to 
Negro  problems.  I 

A  new  militant  spirit  recq^izlng  the  nee. 
«««lty  of  banding  together  for  political  ac- 
tion is  emerging.  The  two  s^tes  where  this 
movement  is  likely  to  have^  Its  greatest  im- 
pact are  Texas  and  California. 

By  uniting  in  Calif omiaj,  leaders  of  the 
ethnic  group  are  making  plans  to  be  more 
demanding  of  the  Democratlp  party  and  the 
political  action  arm  of  organized  labor. 

in  Texas,  if  the  movement  catches  on,  its 
pressure  would  be  felt  by  the  unique  "Anglo" 
power  structure  in  south  l^xas.  There  the 
»lliance  between  political  killers — the  con- 
•ervatlve  Democratic  factl()n  under  Oov. 
John  Connelly — and  the  oil  and  other  eco- 
nomic interests   operates   ruthlessly. 

The  Federal  poverty  progsam  has  not  even 
begun  to  penetrate  the  controlling  apparatus 
la  south  Texas.  In  runl  co^»munltles  where 
s  maid  can  be  hired  for  gQ  a  week  and  a 
llexioan-Amencan  warehouseman  is  paid 
40  cenu  an  hour,  the  loca^  (rulers  have  not 
been  anxious  for  uplift. 

TOO   KANT   Ga( 

it  has  been  said  that  thert'are  10  Mexican- 
American  political  organizations  for  every 
•oclal  service  organization-i-and  this  is  one 
or  the  problems.  ! 

RepresenUtive  Hkkkt  B.  <  ■  onzaue,  of  San 
Mtonlo,  has  referred  to  p<ilitlcal  "brokers" 
*ao  lo  confuse  the  masses  i  J  lat  they  become 
•jsthetlc.  aoitZAi.B  was  i  J  national  leader 
« the  IMO  "Viva  Kennedy"  ^wjvement.    The 


successor  to  this  campaign  organization 
later  broke  apart  over  disagrsement  on  which 
Mexican-American  should  receive  a  Pederal 
Judgeship  In  Texas. 

Another  Democratle  Oongrsasman  Sdwabo 
&.  ROTBAi.,  of  Loa  Angelea,  was  a  leader  of 
PASSO — ^Political  Action  for  Spanish-Speak- 
ing  Organlaatlona— founded  In  an  effort  to 
land  more  high  government  appointments. 

Then  there  is  the  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citiaens,  the  American  O.I.  Ponmi, 
Political  Unity  for  Mexican-Americans,  the 
Mexican-American  PoUtloal  Association  and 
many  others. 

Voting  registration  among  Mexican-Amer- 
icans has  been  uniformly  low.  Those  who 
do  vote  usually  can  be  depended  on  to  vote 
Democratic. 

Although  Texas  has  gotten  rid  of  its  poU 
tax,  a  tightly  restrictive  registration  system 
has  been  kept  in  force  by  Connally  and  the 
legislature. 

O0NZA1.BS  said  that  there  is  serious  divi- 
sion among  Mexican-Americans  abotit  how 
much  ethnic  muscle  they  ought  to  show — 
whether  only  a  Mexlcano  can  ably  represent 
a  Mexlcano;  whether,  by  doing  so,  the  group 
may  in  fact  be  promoting  its  self -segregation. 


NEBRASKA    RURAL    ELECTRIFICA- 
TION  ESSAY  CONTEST  WINNERS 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  Mr.  Pi«sident,  each 
spring  the  winning  participants  of  the 
Nebraska  Rural  Electrification  Associa- 
tion essay  contest  visit  Washington,  as 
part  of  their  prize.  This  year,  24  young- 
sters will  be  guests  of  the  association. 
Their  essays  were  Judged  the  best  of 
hundreds  of  entries  on  the  subject  "The 
Value  of  Rural  Electrification  in  Our 
Home  and  Community."  It  is  my  privi- 
lege to  place  five  of  these  winning  essays 
in  the  Record. 

We  are  no  doubt  inclined  to  take  elec- 
trici^  for  granted  without  considering 
the  benefits,  the  convenience  and  the 
continuing  improvements  of  this  price- 
less CMnmodi^  and  its  effects  on  our 
lives. 

Recently  a  large  section  of  the  eastern 
seaboard  learned  how  accustomed  and 
dependent  it  is  on  Just  flicking  on  a  light, 
turning  on  the  radio  or  sitting  down  to 
watch  the  evening  newscast  on  televi- 
sion. As  a  result  of  the  blackout  we 
have  a  deeper  appreciation  of  what  we 
often  think  of  as  one  of  the  "simple 
things  of  Ufe." 

In  farm  areas,  such  as  in  Nebraska, 
electricity  has  not  been  taken  for  granted 
for  quite  as  long  a  time.  The  youngsters 
whose  essays  are  printed  herein  have 
captured  realistically  and  vividly  the  ad- 
vantages of  rural  electrtflcatton  In  their 
communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  the  essays 
written  by  the  following: 

Ann  Jameson,  17,  a  junior  at  Elsie 
High  School;  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marvin  Jameson,  of  Elsie,  Nebr. 
Sponsor:  The  Midwest  Electric  Mem- 
bership Corp.,  Elsie.  Nebr. 

Caren  Lucille  Hay,  17,  a  Junior  at 
Trenton  High  School;  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Hay,  of  Trenton. 
Nebr.  Sponsor:  Southwest  Public  Power 
District.  Palisade,  Nebr. 

Wayne  Johnson,  16,  a  Junior  at  Tren- 
ton High  School ;  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Orval  Johnscm.  of  Trenton,  Nebr.  Spon- 
sor: Southwest  Public  Power  District. 
Palisade.  Nebr. 


Jeretta  Caas.  17.  a  Junior  at  Beaver 
City  High  School:  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dean  Cass,  of  Beaver  City,  Netur. 
Sponsor:  Twin  Valleys  Public  Power  Dla- 
Mct,  CamlMldge,  Nebr. 

Gayland  R^er,  16,  a  Junior  at  Madrid 
High  School:  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pete  Regler.  Jr.,  of  Madrid,  Nebr.  Spon- 
aor:  The  Midwest  Electric  Memebrahlp 
Corp.,  Grant,  Nebr. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  easajrs 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
TBI  Valus  or  RusAL  EixcnuviCAiioir  in  Oub 

HOm  AKS  OoMmnnrT 
(By  Ann  Jameson;  age  17;  grade.  Junior; 
school,  Elsie  High  School:  name  of  father, 
Marvin  Jameson,  Elsie.  Nebr.;  contestant 
sponsored  by  the  Midwest  Electric  Mem- 
bership Corp.,  Orant,  Nebr.,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Associa- 
tion) 

"What  in  the  world  Is  REA?"  Can  you 
answer  that  question  and  give  a  meaningful 
explanation  of  why  it  exists?  Well,  my 
friend,  REA  stands  for  Rural  Electrlfloation 
Administration.  Tes,  we  have  come  out  of 
the  dark  ages  into  electrified  light;  a  power 
that  makes  the  whole  world  shine  in  its 
glory. 

The  REA  was  created  on  May  11.  193S. 
This  order  granted  power  to  an  RXA  admin- 
istrator to  "initiate,  formulate,  admin- 
istrate, and  supervise  a  program  of  approved 
projects  with  respect  to  the  generation, 
transmission,  and  distribution  of  electric 
energy  in  rural  areas." 

To  start  the  process  electric  co-operativea 
had  to  be  formed.  These  are  private,  non- 
profit enterprises,  locally  owned  and  man- 
aged and  incorporated  under  state  law. 
Since  these  co-operatives  are  owned  by  the 
members,  each  one  has  a  vote  on  the  affairs 
despite  the  amount  of  electricity  he  iisee. 
When  more  farmers  joined,  the  lines  were 
strung  and  mile  by  mile  lights  were  pro- 
vided. Even  after  the  poles  and  wires  were 
erected,  there  was  the  problem  of  wiring  the 
hoiises  to  use  the  electricity.  The  hlg^  cost 
of  wiring  a  house  caused  some  to  go  without 
it.  The  REA  worked  this  out  also,  by  a 
"group-wiring  plan"  which  cut  costs. 

The  night  the  lights  came  on  will  long  be 
remembered  by  many  people.  Parm  houses 
shined  throughout  the  night  marveling  over 
their  new  found  friend.  And  a  friend  it  was 
Indeed,  for  the  first  time  suspicious  farm 
owners  knew  the  indispensable  helper  was  to 
their  advantage. 

In  this  day  and  age  electricity  Is  one  at 
those  modem  conveniences  thought  of  at 
never  falling.  Its  very  existence  lent  even 
very  noticeable  "until"  you  are  without  it; 
then  its  importance  to  life  is  amaalng. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  realize  how  indis- 
pensable electricity  really  is?  A  small  farm 
motor  can  do  the  work  of  eight  men.  the 
blood  of  the  soil,  water,  is  pumped  by  elec- 
tricity for  faster  service.  A  potiltry  farmer 
uses  electricity  every  step  of  the  way:  to 
hatch  eggs,  brood  the  chl(^,  feed  and  water 
chickens,  cool,  dean,  and  grade  the  eggs. 
In  the  same  respect,  the  livestock  business 
depends  on  electricity.  The  very  environ- 
ment provided  for  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and 
other  livestock  can  be  predetermined  by  elec- 
tricity for  succese  or  failure  in  business. 

We  own  a  grade  A  dairy  farm  and  without 
electricity,  absolutely  nothing  will  operate. 
In  running  an  efllclent  dairy,  everything  Is 
on  a  set  schedule;  each  milking  must  be  com- 
pleted within  a  certain  amount  of  time  to 
assiu-e  a  regular  msTlmiim  of  prodiiction. 

The  first  step  In  milking  electrically  Is  to 
wash  and  dry  the  cow's  udder.  Milk  is  than 
stripped  from  each  teat  to  check  any  dis- 
order, after  which  an  electric  milker  Is  put 
on  to  complete  the  process.  When  the  milk- 
ing is  finished,  the  milkers  are  taken  down 
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to  b«  muihcd  tleetrtoaUy  by  •  fflp  <rf  th» 
■vlteli.  The  mUk  which  haa  baaa  takm  ttoax 
Um  oow.  oonyertMl  thtough  a  ^ah  tuba  Into 
a  lart*  bulk  tank  la  than  ready  for  cooling. 
Tha  production  of  milk  takaa  appzozlmataly 
two  and  ona-haU  hoiua  to  oomplata,  twice 
a  day,  erery  day  of  the  year,  by  thla  reduction 
It  U  impoaalble  to  operate  without  electricity. 
In  thla  day  and  age  the  thought  of  having 
to  go  without  electricity  la  an  incredible 
Impoaalblllty. 

BxTSAi.  ■LaCTasncATiDir  um  trs  Vu.m  or 
Ex.acTBXciTT   nr  th>  Homs  am  oir  tbb 

(By  Caren  Lucille  Hay:  aga.  17;  grade.  Jun- 
ior*. BChool,  Trenton  High  School:  name  of 
father.  Clarence  Hay,  Trenton.  Nebr.:  oon- 
teetant  aponaored  by  the  Southweat  Public 
Power  District.  Pallaade,  Nebr.,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric 
Aaaoclatlon) 

Have  you  ever  thought  about  irtiat  that 
Uttle  cartooQ  character.  Willie  Wlredhand. 
•tands  for? 

He  haa  an  electric  aockat  for  a  head  with 
a  plunger  switch  as  a  noee.  Hla  hands  are 
like  the  rubber  gloves  worn  by  REA  linemen. 
His  arms  are  small  wlrea  like  a  lamp  cord. 
His  body  is  a  piece  of  heavy  conductor  ter- 
minating In  a  standard  cord  plug. 

But  Willie  Wlredhand  is  much  more  than 
a  few  pieces  of  electrical  equipment.  He  is  a 
.  symbol — a  symbol  of  the  hard  work,  the 
electrical  power,  the  service,  the  many  dreams 
and  all  the  other  factors  that  make  tu>  the 
RBA. 

To  Orandma.  he  is  the  symbol  that 
changed  her  life.  When  electricity  came, 
most  of  her  hardeat  working  years  were  just 
over.  Nevertheless,  electricity  has  affected 
her.  Her  retirement  years  are  made  even 
happier.  Modem  electric  convenience*  make 
the  housework  she  must  do  easier  and 
quicker.  Many  avenues  of  relaxaUon  are 
opened  to  her  that  she  never  dreamed  of 
before. 

TO  Orandpa,  WUIie  has  come  Just  in  time 
to  make  his  retirement  pleasant.  For  once 
In  his  life  he  can  keep  abreast  of  the  world 
newa  by  way  of  television  and  radio.  Satvir- 
4ay  and  Sunday  afternoons  are  spent  watch- 
ing hla  favorite  teams  on  television.  The 
few  farm  chores  he  mxist  do  outdoors  are 
lightened  by  electrical  equipment. 

To  Mother.  Willie  is  more  fulfilling.  Her 
years  of  work  are  Just  beginning  and  Wlllte 
Wlredhand  Is  doing  everything  he  can  to 
make  her  life  easier.  A  freezer  and  refrig- 
erator store  the  food  until  the  time  comes  for 
It  to  be  cooked  on  the  electric  stove.  Clean- 
ing Is  done  with  new  electrical  appliances 
such  as  the  vacuum  cleaner.  Electricity 
makas  sewing  quicker  and  eaaler.  Washing 
and  drying  of  clothes  is  done  In  the  com- 
pletely new  automatic  washer  and  dryer. 
Good  lighting  makes  her  work  even  easier. 
and  her  leisure  hoxirs  In  the  evenings  can 
be  q>ent  In  a  well-lighted  room  instead  of  In 
tbadark. 

To  Father,  Willie  means  even  a  greater 
variety  of  benefits.  In  the  dairy  bam  elec- 
tricity feeds,  waters,  and  milks  his  cows  for 
him.  Oraln  and  hay  are  dried  so  there  is  no 
thought  ot  crop  loss.  The  milk  Is  hardly 
aeen  aa  It  Just  (,-oes  to  the  bulk  tank  via  pipe 
line.  Willie  gives  him  a  cleaner  t>am  In  Just 
a  few  minutes.  Willie  la  a  workshop  that 
aharpena  tools,  repalra  machinery  and  per- 
tonna  all  the  other  tasks  Father  never 
dreamed  of  doing  before.  Electricity  lights 
•aoh  farm  building  and  provldee  light  for  the 
farmyard.  Willie  does  thhigs  for  Father  that 
he  lant  aware  at. 

To  the  children— well,  Willie  U  nothing  new 
to  them.  They  appreciate  good  lighting. 
Tliey  enjoy  the  entertainment  provided  by 
radio,  television  and  phonograph:  and  some 
or  thetr  favorite  toys  are  electric.    Anything 


run  by  electricity  is  natural  to  them. 
They^e  never  known  anything  different — 
thank  goodneea. 

But  Willie  is  even  more  than  this.  He  la 
all  of  the  elements  that  make  up  the  REA — 
the  consumers  of  the  District,  each  and  every 
employee  of  the  REA,  and  the  cooperation. 
He  is  the  (^reanu  of  the  past  and  future. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  a  little  char- 
acter like  Willie  Wlredhand  could  mean  so 
many  things  to  so  many  people? 

Rmux.  ELaCTuriCATiON  akd  tr>  Valthi  or 
BLacnucnr  m  tbx  Horn  amo  on  ths 
Pabk 

(By  Wayne  Johnaoo;  age.  16:  grade.  Junior; 
school.  Trenton  High  School:  name  at 
father,  Orval  Johnson.  TTenton,  Nebr.; 
contestant  sponsored  by  the  Southwest 
PubUc  Power  Dlstrlot.  Palisade,  Nebr..  In 
cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association) 

Times  were  quite  proaperoxis  for  ro»  untU 
the  RBA  brought  electricity  to  my  owner's 
farm.  Until  then  I  was  used  every  mcsiUng 
and  night  to  {vovlde  light  for  doing  chores, 
as  well  as  light  for  all  the  other  night-time 
Jobe  my  farmer-owner  had  to  do. 

But  now  I  have  been  thrown  back  Imto  an 
old  dirty  corner,  and  my  chimney  Is  cracked. 
WUlie  Wlredhand,  who  symbollus  the  REA, 
has  really  screwed  things  up  for  me.  Since 
he  was  brought  to  the  farm  by  that  dem 
wire  and  pole,  he  revolutionised  the  whole 
place.  The  farmer  can  now  complete  the 
chorea  I  helped  him  with  in  so  much  shorter 
an  amount  of  time  that  is  used  to  take,  that 
It  amazes  me.  This  Is  because  of  the  electric 
lights  In  the  bam  and  mllkhouse,  the  electric 
milking  machines  and  separators,  and  all 
kinds  of  other  handy  gadgeta. 

Willie  came  here  back  in  1933.  My  boss 
was  very  proud  of  him  because  most  people 
around  here  didn't  have  electricity  then,  and 
were  still  using  my  friends  and  relatives  to 
provide  light.  My  farmer  Just  had  electric 
lights  back  then,  bm  In  the  peat  33  years, 
he  and  almoet  all  the  other  farmers  around 
here  have  really  put  Willie  to  work. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Norrls  had  a  pretty  big  hand 
In  organizing  billa  In  the  Congress  to  iMlng 
Willie  to  the  farm.  I  knew  him  because  he 
used  to  come  and  visit  my  boas  a  lot  before 
he  went  to  Washington.  This  wasn't  because 
he  was  any  relation  of  my  owner  or  anything; 
it  was  Just  that  Mr.  Norrls  lived  in  the  town 
nearest  to  us  before  he  became  so  important. 
Therefore,  when  he  decided  to  run  for  the 
Senate,  he  campaigned  among  "ua  farmen" 
so  he  could  get  elected.  He  told  my  farmer 
that  If  elected,  he  h<H)ed  to  be  able  to  push 
a  bill  through  congress  that  would  provide 
electricity  to  the  farmers.  He  said  that  elec- 
tricity was  very  handy,  and  could  be  readily 
put  to  use  if  only  it  could  be  brought  out 
to  where  we  were.  My  boes  thought  the  idea 
sounded  quite  good  and  beneficial,  and  1 
guess  everyone  else  did  too.  because  Oeorge 
Nonis  was  elected  and  went  to  Waahlngton. 
He  then  got  things  to  rolling,  and  since  then, 
the  REA  has  spread  to  every  state  in  the 
Union,  except  ConnecUcut,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Hawaii,  with  more  tban 
96  per  cent  of  America's  farms  electrified. 

Yes,  the  future  looks  pretty  dim  for  us 
kerosene  lamps.  But,  I  guess  we  Juat  had  to 
move  to  make  way  for  progreee,  and  I  feel 
It  is  quite  a  privilege  to  move  for  the  REA. 
They  have  put  the  farmer  on  an  equal  status 
with  the  city  dweller.  The  farmer  can  now 
do  thousands  of  things  electrically  that  40 
years  ago,  he  had  to  lalxw  long  hoiirs  to 
complete. 

Not  only  is  the  farmer  freed  from  much 
drudgery,  but  hla  wUe  also  benefits.  With 
electricity  on  the  farm,  she  can  do  the  dally 
chores  and  still  have  time  to  relax,  to  enjoy 
cultural  events,  and  to  do  many  other  useful 
things  for  mind  and  body  that  were  Impoa- 


albls  to  oomplAts  only  a  osntury  ago,  T«, 
I  fesl  contented  to  retire  and  let  this  giant 
of  fann  progress  take  over. 


Tm  DsvBioncsNT  or  Rdbal  ■LacnincAnoii 
AKD  How  It  Arracn  Us 

(By  Jeretta  Caaa,  age  17;  grade,  Junior; 
achool.  Beaver  City  High  School;  name  of 
father.  Dean  Cass,  Beaver.  City,  Nebr.;  con- 
testant sponsored  by  the  Twin  Valleys 
Public  Power  District.  Cambridge,  Nebr.,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Nebraaka  Rxiral  Elec- 
tric Association) 

l%lrty-flTe  yean  ago  wheat  was  selling  for 
87  cents,  com  was  being  burned  for  fuel,  and 
unemployment  was  reaching  staggering 
totals.  Farmers  were  crying  for  progress— 
progress  which  would  give  them  a  fuller, 
more  productive  life. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  of  imrest  that 
the  Rural  Bectrlflcation  Administration, 
known  unlveraaUy  as  REA,  was  born  in  May 
of  1935.  Although  the  agency  was  first  de- 
veloped as  part  of  Roosevelt's  depression  re- 
lief meas\iree.  It  was  soon  converted  Into  a 
loan  agency.  Under  the  direction  of  Monis 
Cooke,  REA  waa  to  act  as  banker  for  local 
groups  of  citizens  who  wished  to  establish 
their  own  local  electrical  distribution  sys- 
tems. They,  in  turn,  were  to  hire  employees, 
build  llnee.  and  contract  to  buy  wholesale 
electric  power.  This  Job  of  bringing  power 
to  the  rural  areaa  was  a  difficult  one. 
Privately-owned  companies  had  refused  to 
distribute  power  to  the  farm,  and  they  wen 
twund  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  farmer  to 
serve  himself.  REA  was  not  only  criticized 
by  privately-owned  companies  but  also  by 
Interested  people  who  charged  that  such  use 
of  federal  funds  would  be  Immoral,  deetnic- 
tlve  to  free  enterprise,  and  socialistic. 
Despite  this  opposition,  thirty  years  later, 
the  Riutil  Electrification  Administration  has 
almost  accomplished  its  purpose.  Locating 
nearly  1,000  coiuumer -owned  rural  electric 
systems  in  M  states,  it  has  provided  20  mil- 
lion people  with  electric  service. 

Thanks  to  rural  electrification,  city  life  is 
no  longer  more  comf  CMtable  and  modern  than 
that  In  the  rural  areas.  Today  farm  house- 
wives depend  a  great  deal  on  the  aid  of  elec- 
tricity to  run  their  homes  efficiently.  Elec- 
tricity provides  the  power  that  refrigerates 
food,  cooks  meals,  heats  water,  washes,  dries, 
and  Irons  clothing,  regulates  heating  and 
lighting,  and  cleans  the  home.  It  also  allows 
for  enjoyment  of  television,  radio,  and  stereo. 

To  the  farmer,  electric  power  is  essential 
In  the  management  of  the  farm  Itself.  By 
taking  advantage  of  the  electrical  equipment 
on  the  market,  he  saves  both  time  and  money. 
Electricity  offers  a  more  efficient  way  of 
watering  and  feeding  livestock,  drying  grain, 
gathering  eggs,  milking  cows,  fencing  ani- 
mals, and  irrigating  crops.  Also,  now  as  s 
service  of  the  local  rural  electrics,  automatic 
mercury  vapor  yard  lights  are  installed  on 
many  farms  to  provide  light  from  dusk  to 
drawn  for  the  security  of  the  home  and  farm. 

Besides  offering  the  farmer  and  his  family 
a  more  comfortable,  more  efficient  way  at 
life,  rural  electrification  affects  us  in  even 
more  ways.  Estimates  Indicate  that  rani 
people  create  a  market  in  appliances  and 
equipment  alone  that  totals  $lVi  billion 
yearly.  In  addition,  since  mld-1961,  135.000 
new  Jobs  have  been  created  directly  or  in- 
directly by  the  rural  electrics.  Even  rural 
schools,  churches,  business  firms,  and  indus- 
try owe  their  power  and  success  to  local 
rural  electrics. 

Edison's  Ught  rolled  back  the  darkness  to 
make  way  for  progress.  Seizing  the  oppcr- 
ttinlty,  farmers  Joined  together  to  better 
themaelvee,  and  they  succeeded.  Perhaps  my 
generation  can  maintain  this  pioneering 
spirit  which  made  rural  electrification  poe- 
slble  and  work  for  even  greater  achieve- 
ments in  the  future. 
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Horn    AND 

(By  Oayland  Bsgler;  age,  19)  grad«.  Junior; 
school.  Madrid  High  Sdhool;  name  at 
father.  Pete  Regler.  Jr..  Ma^UI.  Nebr..  con- 
testant sponsored  by  the  iDdwest  Klectrlo 
Hemboshlp  Corp..  Oranti  [Nebr.,  In  coop- 
eration with  the  Nebraska^  Rural  Electric 
Association) 

I  reside  on  a  dairy  farm  northwest  of 
Madrid.  Its  operations  are  centralized  upon 
electricity  supplied  by  ou<  Rural  Electric 
Association.  This  supply  promotes  the  suc- 
cess and  productivity  of  our  dairy  business. 
There  are  numerous  electrical  equipment 
that  need  this  constant  electilc  power  In  our 
dairy  operation.  Among  this  equipment  la 
t  deep  well  pressure  pump  ihat  must  main- 
tain a  constant  water  pressiise,  both  hot  and 
cold.  Also,  electricity  prov^es  a  source  of 
power  to  operate  the  mllke>-  as  well  as  the 
milk  cooler.  One  of  the  ni4et  helpful  and 
useful  is  our  automatic  self-unloader  feeding 
system  in  our  silo.  The  atnount  of  time 
and  work  it  saves  us  is  unosUevable.  Once 
the  hay  Is  blown  Into  the!  steel  structure, 
our  work  is  reduced  to  push-button  and 
the  cows  are  automatically  lied. 

A  product  sold  is  one  thing,  and  the  prod- 
uct's service  is  another.  Ylfl  it  is  the  least 
thing  to  worry  about  wltjh  REA.  Aa  we 
decided  to  change  from  an  pid  costly  irriga- 
tion motor  to  an  electric  ni^tor,  we  experi- 
enced service  never  knownl  Now  our  new 
electric  irrigation  well,  equivalent  of  pro- 
ducing 1,200  gallons  per  niihute,  U  only  a 
push  of  a  button  away. 

As  I  stop  to  analyze 
I  like  to  think  of  it  in 
human  body.    REA  la  the 
the  Western  rural  communll 
blood,  REA  keeps  a  const 
supply  of  energy  to  its 
Thus  it  keeps  the  body — 
In  a  healthy  and  prospero|Us  condition. 

Another  aspect  brought  t<^  our  community 
with  electrification  is  Indurtrlallzatlon.  In 
1830,  when  Stephen  liong  (it>lored  the  BCld- 
west,  he  proclalnaed  it  a^  a  vast  desert. 
Bat  contrary  to  his  belief,  ttiodem  methods 
ot  irrigation  powered  by  ReA;  have  made  tha 
Midwest  an  important  Industrial  area  of  the 
United  SUtes.  TiiU  makeii  profits  as  wall 
u  beauttficatlon  easlw.         { 

With  the  Increase  of  ruri)  services,  there 
■re  presently  over  200  menii^  vapcr  lights 
in  the  community.  These  ppt  only  tend  to 
bring  neighbors  closer  toge 
them  economically. 

Recently  when  the  ml 
■truck  it  paralyzed  the  co  . 
after  the  storm,  when  comihUnlcationa  were 
rtstored,  I  heard  mu(^  of  this  storm's  results. 
Listening  to  two  farmers  talk  of  the  storm 
I  heard  this  statement:  "W^  feure  rely  on  the 
necessities  and  luxiirles  of  nfA."  Too  many 
take  this  valuable  energy  tpe  granted  until 
the  power  is  cut  off.  No  d^ubt,  electricity 
has  raised  the  standard  <^  living  of  the 
farmen  and  their  families.  From  my  farm 
life  experience  "I  do  not  kalc^r  what  is  mors 
important  on  a  farm  than  ] 


electrification, 

parlson  to  the 

life  stream"  of 

And  as  our 

and  sufficient 

the  farms. 

Oreat  Plains — 


er  but  also  aids 


ch   blizsard 
Several  days 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Preaid^t.  the  Wash- 
IhSton  Star  presents  strong  arguments  In 
favor  of  President  Johnsiti's  proposal  to 
outlaw  racial  discrlminadbn  in  housing. 

In  the  Star's  opini(m,  {me  basic  eoeHa 
and  motives  of  the  Preudoit's  recom- 
mendation are  sound.  Piuthermore.  the 
°tar  in  an  editorial  pciikits  out.  it  Is 
inorally  indefensible  in  tMs  day  and  age 
to  deny  access  to  houahg  to  anyone 
*>Wy  on  the  basis  of  race  J I 

Another  pt^t  made  by  Oie  Star  is  that 
a  universal  law  against  discrimination 
would  ease  the  pressure^  felt  by  those 


builders  and  homeowners  who  fecur  in- 
tegration would  cause  them  economic 
loss. 

I  offer  the  editorial  as  persuasive  testi- 
mony in  behalf  of  the  administration  bill 
and  Eisk  consent  that  it  be  made  a  part 
of  the  RscoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hoosimg:  Thk  Next  Civn.  Rights  Aovancx 

It  is  time,  said  President  Johnson  on  April 
38,  for  Congress  to  ban  racial  discrimination 
in  all  aspects  of  private  housing.  And  with 
that  the  '66  round  in  the  civil  rights  battle 
began.  It  might  turn  out  to  be  the  bloodiest 
round  of  all. 

Federal  requirements  for  fair  housing  prac- 
tices are  by  no  means  unique.  By  Executive 
Order,  racial  bias  has  been  forbidden  since 
1962  in  government-owned  housing  and  In 
new  private  apartments  and  houses  financed 
under  FHA  and  OI  insurance.  The  categorlee 
were  extended  somewhat  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  In  all,  however,  these  actions 
cover  a  mere  3  percent  of  the  nation's  total 
housing  supply.  They  barely  scraUdi  the 
surface. 

The  ciirrent  bill,  which  is  part  of  a  larger 
civil  rights  proposal,  covers  all  typee  of  hous- 
ing— old  and  new.  It  would  outlaw,  for  the 
first  time  as  a  matter  of  federal  law,  dis- 
criminatory practices  by  builders,  realtors, 
banlu,  homeowners  or  anyone  else  engaged 
In  the  sale,  rental  or  financing  of  housing. 
It  proposes,  also  for  the  first  time,  a  legal 
remedy  by  which  any  Indlvidiml  discrimi- 
nated against  might  seek  redress  in  the  fed- 
eral or  atate  courts.  And  it  would  authorize 
the  Jvistlce  Department  to  initiate  suits 
where  it  found  prevailing  "patterns"  of  dis- 
crimination. 

It  is  too  early  In  the  game  to  discuss  at 
length  the  specific  provisions  of  this  proposal. 
It  is  clear  that  a  good  many  of  them  will  not 
survive  In  precisely  the  form  they  were 
drafted. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  had  barely 
begun  hla  explanation  of  the  bill  to  a  House 
subcommittee  the  otho*  day,  for  example, 
when  he  was  aaked  if  it*  provisions  need  ex- 
tend all  the  way  to  the  operator  of  a  small 
boarding  house — the  symbolic  "Mrs.  Murphy" 
of  the  1064  public  accommodations  law.  The 
Attorney  Oeneral  conceded  that  such  an 
exemption  In  the  housing  bill,  as  in  the  1964 
act,  would  not  seriously  Impede  Its  effective- 
ness.   He  was  right.  In  our  opinion,  to  say  so. 

Apart  from  details,  however,  the  basic  goals 
and  motives  of  the  administration  bill  are 
sound — and  overdue. 

Administration  officials  frequently  rei>eat 
the  remark  that  housing  "seems  to  be  the 
one  oommodlty  in  the  American  market  that 
is  not  freely  available  on  equal  terma  to 
everyone  who  can  afford  to  pay."  That  state- 
ment is  sufficiently  acciuate  to  make  a  cru- 
cial point.  The  point  is  that  to  deny  any- 
one access  to  this  "oommodlty"  solely  on  ths 
basis  of  race  Is,  In  this  day  and  age,  morally 
Indefensible. 

No  law  can  solve,  by  itself,  tha  problems  ot 
Bliuns  and  poverty,  or  provide  decent  homes 
in  decent  neighborhoods  for  pe<q>le  who  can- 
not afford  them.  Ths  end  of  segregatloQ 
vrould  not  dissipate  the  powerful  force  which 
the  economics  of  the  situation  exert  on  hous- 
ing patterns,  especially  In  the  suburbs.  It 
would,  however,  give  many  Negroes  a  far 
greater  opportunity  than  now  exists  to  im- 
prove thetr  oondltloos. 

By  now  nearly  everyone  recognizes  ths 
need  to  revltaUas  our  central  dtles.  for  ths 
benefit  of  all  tha  parts  of  our  growing  urban 
regions.  Yat,  whUa  oaw  suburban  growth  is 
oontlmilng  at  a  rapid  pace,  larger  and  larger 
portlona  of  our  dtlaa  are  turning  Into  racially 
■egregated  slums.  It  is  evident  that  thla 
p«^tani  moat  ba  brokan  U  dtlea  are  to  sur- 


Tlva.  Ona  part  at  tha  anawar  la  to  aooom- 
modata  aoma  portion  of  tha  Negro  popula- 
tlona  in  suburban  araaa.  Another.  equaUy 
important,  la  to  attraot  increasing  numben 
of  white  famlllea  back  to  the  city.  XTnder 
preaent  practloea.  however,  both  thase  trends 
are  discouraged. 

In  their  House  testimony,  both  M^.  KatMn- 
bach  and  Secretary  Weaver  argued  at  length 
that  landlords  and  bullden  who  resist  In- 
tegretlcm  frequently  do  so  not  out  of  per- 
sonal bigotry,  but  out  of  fear  that  their  In- 
vestments will  suffer  if  they  become  tha 
first  to  break  the  pattern  of  dlscrimlnatton. 
There  is  strong  evidence  to  support  these 
views. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  apartment  living  in 
Waahlngton  suburbs,  where  there  Is  only 
token  integration.  The  Star  was  told  by  sev- 
eral large  developen  that  they  woxild  welcome 
an  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  law,  and  that  very 
little  is  apt  to  change  until  one  is  secured. 

Tliese  same  preasures  and  fears  stimulate 
panic  selling  on  the  part  of  individual  hcme- 
ownen  when  the  flnt  Negro  famUles  move 
into  previously  all-white  neighborhoods. 
They  encourage  blockbtistlng  tactics  by 
unscrupulous  realtors  who  too  often  are 
eager  to  play  on  the  uncertainties  of  the 
situation.  Perhaps  Mr.  Katzenbach  goes  too 
far  In  his  conclusion  that  If  all  those  in  the 
housing  Industry  "are  bound  by  a  universal 
law  against  discrimination,  there  vrlll  be  no 
economic  peril  tar  any  of  them."  But  surely 
such  a  law,  applied  acroes  the  board,  would 
ease  the  pressure  of  current  fean. 

In  putting  forward  this  legislation,  tha 
administration  is  relying  for  constitutional 
authority  on  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  "eqtial  protection" 
clause  of  the  14th  Amendment. 

Senator  Dnucssw  contends  that  the  bous- 
ing messure  is  "absolutely  unconstitutional.** 
He  has  offered.  If  he  can  be  penmaded  that 
Interetate  commerce  Is  Involved  In  selling 
or  renting  a  house  "fixed  to  the  aoU,"  to  "go 
out  and  eat  the  chimney." 

This  is  a  dlffsrence  which,  of  course,  can 
only  be  settled  by  the  courts.  Ilxe  Suprema 
Court  has  demonstrated  no  hesitancy  on 
previous  occasions,  however,  to  stretch  both 
the  commerce  elauas  and  the  14th  to  cover 
an  increasing  number  of  aettvltlss  wlilch. 
were  deemed  to  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

Senator  Javrs,  meanwhile,  is  vigorously 
attacking  the  bill  not  on  Its  merits,  but  on 
grounds  that  it  is  a  tactical  error.  Hla 
motive  is  to  avoid  at  this  point  the  "divisive 
struggle"  of  congressional  debate.  Ha 
argues — and  his  view  is  shared  by  many  civU 
rlghte  leaders— that  the  administration  oould 
and  should  aocompllah  tha  aama  enda  by 
expanding  to  extreme  lengths  the  1062  Bxeo- 
utlve  Order  which  now  bans  bias  only  la 
new  FHA  and  VA-insured  housing  projects. 

It  seenu  to  us  that  the  error,  bowevar.  Is 
on  Senator  Javtts'  side.  The  Executive 
Order  i4>proach  would  cover  only  a  fraction 
of  the  housing  covered  by  the  administra- 
tion bill.  It  would  rely  largely  on  banks 
and  other  private  landen  to  poUoa  discrim- 
inatory practices,  posing,  as  tha  JUstiee- 
Departmant  haa  pitted  out,  the  moat  per- 
plexing aort  of  practical  problems.  Evan  IT 
the  backdoor  i^proach  of  the  Execntlve 
Order  were  practical,  however,  it  would  be 
a  mistake.  Tou  cannot  solve  the  proMema- 
of  racial  discrimination  in  housing  by  re- 
fusing to  debate  them. 

For  the  biggest  problem  of  all.  perhaps., 
is  that  the  whole  nibject  has  been  brushed 
xmdar  the  rug  for  tar  too  long. 

Mr.  HART.  In  addition,  Mr.  Fred- 
dent,  I  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  a 
recent  resolutlcm  of  the  generml  board  of 
Clulstian  Social  Concerns  of  the  Mietho* 
dlst  Church.  The  resolution  addrasaes 
itadf  to  the  need  for  fair  houatng  legis- 
lation at  tb»  Federal  and  State  levels. 
The  position  of  the  general  conferencsof 
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tbe  Kethodlst  Church  is  quoted  In  this 
resolution  and  it  states  the  ofBdal  posi- 
tion of  tbe  Methodist  Church  that  "the 
right  to  choose  a  home  should  be  guaran- 
teed to  an  regardless  of  race,  culture,  na- 
tional origin,  social  class  or  religion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
mnarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
titm  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

Faib  Housing  LBOULATioir 

TlM  banh  facta  of  racial  discrimination  In 
VIM  hollaing  market  are  notorious  In  the 
United  States.  Many  studies  and  surreys  re- 
veal thtkt  minority  group  members  are 
barred  from  many  boxislng  areas  and  axe 
forced  to  pay  more  for  leas  wben  tbey  can  buy 
or  rent. 

Without  question,  radal  dlierlmlnatlon  In 
housing  represents  a  fundamental  violation 
of  Christian  convictions  and  of  democratic 
principles.  Race  discrimination  In  housing 
represents  a  denial  of  Justice  and  of  equal 
opportunity:    It  Is  morally  wrong. 

Therefore,  the  General  Gonfarence  of  The 
Methodist  Church  baa  Issued  strtMig  state- 
ment* concerning  housing  diacrlmlnatioa  and 
its  cure: 

"Ohriatlana  must  insist  that  all  jMople 
have  the  freedom  to  reside  wherever  their 
economic  means  and  their  personal  wishes 
permit. 

"The  right  to  choose  a  home  .  .  .  should 
be  guaranteed  to  all  regardless  of  race,  cul- 
ture, national  origin,  social  class,  or  religion." 

Mote  the  mord  "guaranteed"  In  the  fore- 
going statement.  Mo  rlghta  are  guaranteed  in 
a  ooostitutional  democracy  except  by  law. 

We,  therefore,  call  upon  ICethodlat  people 
In  avary  state  and  territory  to  work  for  the 
pawage  of  State  and  Federal  lava  which  wiU 
bring  an  end  to  racial  discrimination  In  the 
aal*  and  rental  of  housing.  The  police  power 
cf  the  States,  In  support  of  the  general  wel- 
fare, provide  broad  authority  for  State  fair 
housing  statutaa. 

It  has  long  been  eetabllahsd  that  private 
property  rlghta  are  limited  by  the  largsr 
rtwnanrta  of  the  general  welfare  when  thare 
la  oonfllct  between  them.  This  well-eatab- 
Usbed  governmental  principal  cannot 
properly  be  denied  application  to  the  hous- 
ing market.  As  at  3ua»  IMS.  nineteen  statea 
had  already  made  thla  application. 

The  BlbUoal  principle  of  neighbor-love 
destroys  any  attempt  to  abaolutlBa  the  free- 
dom at  the  housing  aellar,  for  this  amounts 
to  destroytng  the  freedom  of  the  houaiz« 
bayar.  Here,  equal  opportonlty  and  neigh- 
bor-love coincide.  Fair  housing  legislation, 
balancing  tbe  rights  at  buyers  and  sellers, 
appropriate  to  aU  levels  ot  government, 
should  be  enacted  speedily  as  part  of  the 
long,  painful  stniggle  <a  the  people  of  the 
united  States  to  bring  to  fuller  reality  the 
elaar  meaning  and  purpoee  of  our  funda- 
mental law*  and  prindidea. 


EXTREMIST  GROUPS 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  because 
we  on  the  majority  side  of  the  aisle  hold 
firmly  to  the  belief  in  the  two  party  sys- 
tem, we  can  sympathize  with  our  friends 
ulio  face  the  problems  arising  out  of 
what  Life  magaslne  calls  the  Rowdies 
and  Dowdies  of  tbe  Right. 

Life,  last  week.  edittnlaUied  upon  these 
troops  who  operate  with  the  name  of 
RepuMlcans,  but  who  do  no  good  to  the 
cwiae  of  true,  reasonable  ccxiservaUsm 
In  this  ooontry.  They  an  not  alone,  of 
oooxae.  for  there  are  many  other  ex- 
tremlal  flroops  a*  work  undermining  the 


average  American's  ooofldence  in  his 
Government.  In  our  democratic  institu- 
tions and  in  our  very  form  of  poUtloil 
life.  That  they  endanger  all  of  us  is,  I 
think,  apparent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Life's  editorial  (m  the  "Rowdies 
and  Dowdies  of  the  Right"  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscobd. 
as  follows: 

Rowdies  and  Dowdies  or  trx  Right 

Thla  could  be  the  year  for  the  Republi- 
cans to  gain  a  march  on  "68.  But  the  chance 
will  be  missed  unless  tbe  party  finds  a  way 
to  do  something  about  the  "Rowdies  and 
the  Dowdies"  on  the  far-right  fringe. 

That  descriptive  epithet  has  be«n  applied 
to  the  National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women  and  the  Toiuig  Republican  National 
Federation.  Meetings  of  tbe  Toung  Repub- 
licans have  broken  up  in  power-plays  and 
flst-flgbts  more  reminiscent  of  Oerman  beer 
balls  of  the  *30s  than  of  the  Grand  Old 
Party,  and  some  members  have  been  tabbed 
"gray-flanneled  Hell's  Angels."  Tbe  ladles 
restrain  themselves  to  verbal  halr-pulllng, 
but  between  them  the  two  groups  Inhabit 
a  never-never  land  far  to  the  right  of  Barry 
Goldwater. 

As  campaigns  get  under  way  for  thla  faU's 
off-year  elections,  the  ladles  and  the  Toung 
Turks  seem  as  determined  as  ever  to  drive 
voters  out  of  the  Q.OJ>.  camp — thus  fM-o- 
vidlng  more  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Demo- 
crats than  Senator  PtrLBaicHT  has  given  to 
the  cause  of  the  Vletcong. 

The  New  Jersey  "Rat  Pinks"  started  the 
process.  That  lunatic  splinter  group  enter- 
tained at  TR  meetings  with  rabidly  antl- 
Semltlc  and  anti-Negro  songs  (and  led  local 
wags  to  rename  their  state  "the  Southern 
California  of  tbe  East  Coast") . 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  Mrs.  PhyUls 
Schlafly,  nrst  vice  president  of  the  Women's 
Federation,  who  electrified  her  blue-rinsed 
coUeagues  with  the  announcement  that  the 
Johnson  administration  planned  to  legalize 
polygamy  tot  the  elderly.  The  plan,  as  she 
outlined  it,  would  limit  a  man  retiring  at  es 
to  one  wife,  but  If  he  quit  at  60,  thus  helping 
to  alleviate  xmemployment,  he  could  have  a 
second  spoiise.  At  73,  he  would  qiialify  for  a 
third,  and  even  a  fourth,  if  he  were  also 
blind. 

Asked  for  the  source  of  this  "Administra- 
tion plan,"  Mrs.  Schlafly  produced  a  news 
dipping  and  explained,  "He's  a  Salt  Lake  City 
physician.  Dr.  Victor  Kassel.  and  I  aasimie  he 
must  be  a  Democrat." 

The  people  hurt  most  by  the  antics  of  the 
rowdies  and  dowdies  are  the  moderate  Re- 
publican offlceholderB  and  candidates.  And 
the  incredible  thing  Is  that  It  Is  difficult  for 
the  sensible  Republicans  to  do  much  about 
the  situation. 

While  bearing  the  name  "Republican," 
neither  the  Women's  IPederatlon  nor  the 
Toung  Republicans  Is  responsible  to  the  Na- 
tional Committee.  They  raise  their  own 
funds,  disburse  them  as  they  please,  and  bear 
no  resp(»siblllty  to  the  party  except  to  Unk 
Its  name  to  their  IdtodM. 

Without  a  flnanclal  club  to  force  the  fringe 
groups  into  support  of  the  majority  views  of 
the  party,  alternative  pressure  can  only  come 
from  firm  leadership  at  the  top  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee.  And  Ray 
Bliss,  national  chairman,  doesnt  see  things 
this  way.  at  least  yet. 

Bliss,  trying  to  rebuild  on  the  ruins  of 
the  "64  disaster  dalma,  "If  you're  going  to 
buUd  an  organlaatton,  you  dont  do  It  by 
hanging  beada."  We  don't  agree  that  the 
O.OJP.  has  the  time  to  Indulge  in  Bliasl 
hopes  for  evolutionary  change. 

We  lean  to  the  view  of  Pennsylvsnla's  Ba- 
publlcan  Senator  Booh  Scott  who  found,  just 
before  ht  qxtka  to  a  Toong  Republican  meet- 


ing In  Washington,  that  It  was  about  to  con> 
elder  a  motion  offering  support  to  the  racist 
Rhodealatt  regime  of  Ian  Smith.  Furious 
Scott  told  the  audience,  "Go  ahead  with  your 
program  of  self-destruction  If  you  wUl 
after  a  while  there'll  be  so  few  of  you  youTl 
have  what  you  want — a  tiny  little  smoke- 
filled  room  of  the  white  Anglo-Saxon  super- 
privileged  country -club  set. 


THE  BATTLE  FOR  MEN'S  MINDS  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  of  all 
the  battles  that  are  going  on  in  Latin 
America  today  between  freedom  and 
despotism,  there  Is  none  more  important 
than  the  battle  for  men's  minds. 

The  people  of  Latin  America  will  have 
gained  nothing  if  they  win  their  epic 
struggle  against  poverty  and  disease,  but 
lose  their  love  of  freedom  and  their  faith 
in  democratic  institutions. 

In  the  marketplace  of  ideas,  nothing 
sells  as  well  as  the  truth  and,  for  that 
reason,  the  United  States  has  a  built-in 
advantage  in  the  relentless  competition 
with  Cuba,  China,  and  Russia.  We  have 
truth  on  our  side. 

Our  problem  has  always  been  how  best 
to  exploit  this  advantage:  how  best  to 
communicate  to  the  Latin  people  that 
they  have  everything  to  gsOn  by  retain- 
ing their  faith  in  freedom,  and  every- 
thing to  lose  by  turning  to  the  ly^ 
blandishments    of  the  Communists. 

The  jQiearhead  of  our  communication 
effort  in  Latin  America  is  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency.  Through  trial  and 
error,  through  Republican  administra- 
tions and  through  Democratic  adminis- 
trations, through  budgetary  squeezes 
and  through  sudden  expansions,  the 
USIA  has  sought  for  the  best  ways  to 
convey  the  story  of  democracy. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
the  USIA  has  found  the  key  to  effective 
competition  in  the  marketplace  of  ideas. 

That  key  is  books  and  other  printed 
material.  Bo<*s  occupy  a  special  place 
in  tbe  minds  of  Latin  Americans.  For 
many  years,  reading  and  the  ability  to 
use  a  book  were  skills  reserved  for  the 
educated  elite  and,  although  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  In  literacy,  the 
printed  word  still  maintains  Its  almost 
mystical  authority  for  millions  of  people. 

USIA  was  a  little  slow  in  recognMng 
the  importance  of  a  good  book  program 
in  the  Latin  countries.  It  was  not  until 
1962,  in  response  to  a  directive  from  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  that  the  publications  ef- 
fort began  to  receive  the  attention  it  de- 
served. 

The  steady  improvement  since  then 
shows  up  dramatically  in  the  statistics. 

In  the  last  year  before  the  Kennedy 
directive,  USIA  published  253,000  boata 
in  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  The  next 
year,  the  figure  was  nearly  four  tlmea 
that  number,  and  by  1905  USIA  was  pro- 
ducing nearly  four  and  a  half  million 
txx^  per  year  for  Latin  America.  Since 
1962,  over  11  mlllioa  books  in  1,100  edi- 
ticms  have  been  produced. 

This  is  a  cooperative  venture.  USIA 
does  f  not  publish  the  books,  but  woika 
with  Latin  American  pubUstMis  to  bring 
out  the  selected  titles. 

USIA  suppMt  sometimes  takes  the 
form  of  outright  purchase  of  an  agreed- 
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upon  portion  of  the  fin)  printing.  These 
copies  are  used  for  pnisentation  to  key 
individuals  in  Latin  America,  such  as 
government  ofBdals.  i  educators,  and 
media  personnel,  as  wf  11  as  for  augment- 
ing book  collections  it,  our  libraries  in 
the  area.  The  suppor  -^  may  also  consist 
primarily  of  sharing  o  sts  of  imxluction 
and  pn»notl(m.  What<  ifer  the  mechanics 
of  the  arrangement.  Ibwever.  the  USIA 
requires  cooperating  i  ublishers  to  mar- 
ket the  bocdcs  at  the  lowest  practicable 
prices. 

This  is  important,  and  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. Prices  for  USlA-spons(»'ed  books 
are  consistently  below  lihose  of  the  Com- 
munist competition,  aqd  often  cost  only 
half  as  much. 

The  books  selected  ^  concern  one  or 
more  of  the  following  themes: 

"The  Alliance  for  Progress" :  This  takes 
in  a  variety  of  subjects,  including  books 
on  development,  economics,  agriculture, 
business,  labor,  education,  health,  hous- 
ing, community  development,  self-help, 
sociology,  mass  media, jand  citizen  edu- 
cati(Hi.  I 

"T3S.  Foreign  Policy":  This  may  be 
historical,  general,  or  lup  to  the  minute. 
The  book  program  siiipported,  for  ex- 
ample, the  publication  of  books  dealing 
with  both  the  Vietnam  and  the  Domini- 


can Republic  situatior 
stance,  incidentally, 
ported  book  on  'N^et 
of  12,000  copies,  sold  I 
more  than  21,000  copi^ 
Dominican  situation. 

"American  Ci\ 
effort  under  this  he 
viding  informatl(Hi 
the  distorted  image 
as  a  materialistic, 

"Unmasking  the 
munlsm."  the  dange 


In  the  first  in- 
le  program-sup- 
in  an  edition 
Sold,  too,  wen 
of  a  book  on  the 

m":  Much  of  the 
Involved  pro- 
facts  to  refoeus 
le  United  States 
tured  society. 
Nature  of  Com- 
f  alsity  of  Its 


specious  appeals,  and  His  drive  for  wwid 
domination,  especially  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  so-calle4  wars  of  national 
liberation.  , 

This  is  a  good  selection,  but  I  do  not 


believe  that  it  is  enoi 
year  1967.  USIA's 
11,548,938.    I  am  ad 
mean  an  additional  5 
be  produced  and  dii 
opinion,  we  should  be 
twice  ttiat  many, 
would  not  seem  to 
you  consider  that  a 
the  United  States  are  I 

Our  enonies  are  as 
of  the  printed  word  as 

Over  75  pubUiOiing 
in  publishing 
there  are  necurly 


For  the  fiscal 

budget  Is  only 

that  that  will 

iOa  copies  can 

buted.     In  my 

Imlng  for  at  least 

million  books 

excessive,  when 

iial  book  sales  in 

learly  1  billion. 


iware  of  the  value 
are. 

are  engaged 
bo<to.  and 
outlets  for  this 
material  scattered  thr<^ughout  the  region. 
In  Montevideo.  the|  Communist  pub- 
lishing house,  EdicioniEB  Pueblos  Unldos. 
which  is  also  an  outlet  for  the  U.SJ3Jl.'s 
foreign  language  pubshing  house,  lists 
over  1,500  tittes  in  iti  jcatalog.  A  series 
of  Communist  books  bn  the  theme  of 
American  economic  imperialism  was 
initiated  In  1963  and  \  i^udes  such  titles 
as  "Dollar  Imperialism:  The  Empire  of 
High  Finance."  and  "1  "he  Empire  <rf  dL" 
1^  keystone  of  the  iCommunlst  prop- 
Bsanda  structure  in  L  lUn  America  Is  the 
printed  word.  The  a  ynet  Union's  press 
•«ency.  TAS8,  is  repr  ^sented  In  at  leMt 


10  Latin  American  eoikntries.  Communist 
caiina's  New  China  News  Agency— 
NCNA— in  9.  and  Cuba's  Prensft  Latlna— 
legally  or  otherwise — in  17. 

Throughout  the  area,  there  are  over 
425  Communist  or  pro-Oommunist  news- 
papers and  periodioals. 

In  the  face  of  this  massive  <H>poeitton, 
and  with  our  own  limited  resources,  we 
must  choose  carefully  the  methods  we  use 
to  get  the  publications  of  the  USIA  to 
the  Latin  American  audi«ice. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  we  have 
developed  are  the  USIA  libraries  which 
are  located  in  key  cities. 

Free,  public  libraries — from  which  one 
may  borrow  \x)oks  on  the  strength  of 
one's  signature  and  within  which  one 
may  freely  use  reference  books  and  other 
information  sources — have  been  all  but 
unknown  in  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Aside  from  the  function  they  fulfill, 
therefore,  the  USIA  libraries  and  reading 
rooms  are  physical  symbols  of  some  of 
the  finest  aspects  of  American  culture 
and  civilization.  It  is  regrettable,  but 
hardly  surprising,  that,  from  time  to 
time,  our  libraries  should  attract,  like 
lightning  rods,  Commmilst  violence. ,  As 
monuments  to  the  truth  and  free  dis- 
semination of  knowledge,  they  must,  by 
their  very  existence,  infuriate  those 
whose  ideology  has  no  idaoe  for  either 
truth  orfreed<»n. 

The  29  USIA  libraries  and  reading 
rooms  in  13  Latin  American  countries 
contain  a  total  of  over  237,000  books. 
During  fiscal  year  1966,  bofric  circulation 
came  to  nearly  747^)00.  while  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  visited  the  libraries  and 
reading  rooms  to  use  books  on  the  prem- 
ises ain>roached  2  million. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  library  story. 

To  varying  degrees,  the  USIA  helps 
support,  throughout  Latin  America.  113 
cultural  Institutions  known  as  blnatlonal 
centers.  These  centers — ^through  such 
activities  as  seminars,  cultural  presenta- 
tions, and  the  teaching  of  English — ^which 
produces  revenue  from  fees — stimulate 
understanding  between  the  host  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States. 

The  Unational  centers  also  have  li- 
braries, with  a  total  of  nearly  406,000 
bo<^.  Last  year,  attendance  at  these 
libraries  totaled  over  220,000,  and  book 
circulation  approached  500.000,  These 
attendance  figures  are  for  blnatlonal 
center  libraries,  only;  the  total  number 
of  people  who  attended  various  activities 
at  the  centers  last  year  came  to  nearly 
2,500,000. 

But  here  again,  we  are  not  d(dng  the 
job  we  could  be  dcring  because  of  limited 
funds.  Our  libraries  in  Latin  America 
do  not  meet  t^  demand  for  wliat  they 
have  to  offer,  which  is  another  way  c^ 
saying  that  their  potential  for  improv- 
ing our  dialog  with  Latin  Americans  la 
far  from  having  been  realized. 

The  problems  can  be  summed  up  in 
five  words:  budiiet  and  limitations  on 
personnel.  Mr.  President.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  a  prografi  as  valuable  as  this 
should  receive  all  the  sujwoit  it  needs 
from  Congress  and.  If  more  money  Is 
needed,  we  should  provide  it. 

Turning  to  newapapers  and  periodicals 
as  v^iicles  ot  the  printed  word,  we  find 


conditions  which  woedd  seem  strange-r- 
perbaps  jntoterabie  Mto  the  .Av««se 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

We  take  for  granted  our  moming  sod 
evening  newspapers.  comiHete  with  news 
of  the  day  and  replete  with  commentary, 
advertising,  and  features  to  satisfy  every 
member  of  the  family.  We  do  not  ques- 
tion the  comparatively  low  cost,  even 
grumbling  when  a  dally  raises  its  prioe 
to.  say,  10  cents.  We  accept  without 
wonder  the  rapid  r^wrting  of  news  from 
wherever  in  the  world  it  happens  to  be 
made.  Hie  fat.  heavy  Sunday  paper  is 
practically  a  fixture  of  the  American  way 
of  life. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world — and  Latin 
America  is  one  of  them — this  is  not  the 
way  things  are. 

About  85  percent  ot  the  worid's  eon- 
sumption  of  newsprint  occurs  in  North 
America,  Eunwe.  and  the  U.8JBJI. — 
where  only  »  third  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation lives.  The  rest  of  the  world — 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America — uses 
the  remaining  15  percent  for  ihe  other 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  people.  Look- 
ing at  it  frooi  another  angle  and  more 
q?ecificaUy.  we  see  that  there  are  some 
26  copies  of  daily  oevTspeifters  per  100 
persons  in  the  United  States — but.  in 
Latin  America,  ot^  8  per  100. 

Nor  can  the  Leitin  American  take  tor 
granted  a  low-priced  daily  newspaper, 
complete  with  news  tram  all  over  the 
world,  plus  assorted  features.  Economic 
conditions  being  what  they  are,  the  price 
of  the  newq>aper  r^resents  something 
tam^lUe.  Newq?rlnt  limitations  do  not 
permit  the  Inclusion  of  many  features, 
by  our  standards.  And  the  pubUsberB, 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  caniiot 
afford  to  buy  the  fast,  up-to-the-minutiB 
news  from  the  commercial  preag.  vlj^ 
services.  ,,   j- ,'  ...   "   ,   ►..^ 

None  of  tbls.iiowem,  makes  l2MXk(ln 
American  press  any  the  less  an  Important 
factor  In  the  area's  p<dltlcs.       '  ' 

The  USZA's  Preips  and  Publlaatlnn 
Service  engages  in  activities  designed  to 
strengthen  the  responsible  Latin  Ameri- 
can press,  wltjbout  in  any  way  competing 
with  American  oommerdal  pren  wire 
services.  Fwexjample:    J 

Monday  through  Fridair  of  each  week, 
via  teletype,  an  "American  Rep^M^ 
File"  is  transmitted  in  Spfmiah  to  fSIA'e 
posts  in  19  CQuntiles  of  Latin  Amryfo. 
This  schedule  Uttmlts  tbe  transmlSBltm 
of  60.000  words  weekly.  Ttie  file  carriefl 
an  imp(»1«nt  texts— such  as  presidential 
statements — Interviews,  featitfe*.  m- 
lected  news  stories,  and  USXA-pfoduced 
commentailes.  Additional  material  is 
supplied  for  wedcmd  edlttons. 

Another  wireless  file,  in  English,  is 
transmitted  daily.  BAmday  through  Fri- 
day for  a  total  of  20,000  words  each  week. 
This  is  sent  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao 
Paulo  in  BrazU.  Trtiere  it  is  translated  into 
Portuguese;  but  It  Is  also  monitored  by 
Kingston.  Oeorgetown,  and  seven  other 
Caribbean  and  Latin  American  poets. 

The  press  and  publlcationfl  weniad 
further  processes  about  15.000  words  a 
we^  of  "mailer"  copy,  known  as  "dow 
output"  Included  are  special  paidceta — 
on.  for  example.  Ui9.  cultural  develop- 
ments, women's  activities,  and  so  forttv— 
picture  stories,  labor  Items,  youth  news. 
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AlUftnee  for  Froeitss  material,  and  Itsoaa 
which  factually  'v*""fTfT  csommunlat  ob- 
jectiTM  and  aetlritles. 

Aptmodmately  3,000  pfaotomlntB  on 
70  to  90  subjects  are  airmailed  mmthly 
to  38  posto  In  Latin  America,  with  19  of 
the  posts  artrtltlonaTly  reeelrlng  copy 
MgatlTes  of  the  same  subjects  from 
which  they  can  reproduce  additional 
photos. 

About  the  same  number  of  idastlc 
plates  of  Ave  different  cartoon  stripe  are 
serviced  weekly  to  360  Latin  American 
newqmpers.  One  of  these— "Llborlto"— 
is  designed  specifically  tvt  Lathi  Ameri- 
can audiences  and  calls  attention  to  the 
sinister  nature  oi  Castroism  by  means 
of  satirical  strokes  of  the  cartoonist's 
pen. 

Over  SO  million  copies  of  caTto<m  books 
have  been  produced  and  sent  out  for  dis- 
tribution. Fourteen  deal  with  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  and  self-help,  eight 
with  the  menace  of  Castroism,  and  six 
with  democratic  dtiaenshlp. 

The  output  of  USIA'B  Press  and  Pub- 
lications Servioe  for  Latin  America  Is 
suiKdemented  by  a  regional  service  center 
In  Itadoo  City.  Additionally,  19  U8IA 
posts  In  the  area  publish  26  periodicals, 
mostly  low-cost  and  In  keeiring  with  the 
appearance  and  style  of  locally  published 
msfSMlnro 

What  kind  of  results  are  we  getting? 

Reports  from  the  field  Indicate  that 
the  publications  program  Is  one  of  the 
most  effective  weapons  that  we  have  In 
countering  the  lies  and  distortions  of  the 
Communists  about  the  United  States. 

One  series  of  18  books  on  science  sub- 
jects for  students,  following  Initial  pul>- 
Ueatlon  with  USIA  support,  racked  up 
such  impressive  sales  figures  that  the 
publisher  undertook  a  second  printing, 
with  assistance,  of  all  18  titles,  idus  a 
third  printing  of  12. 

In  Ooknnfala.  two  titles  were  adopted  as 
university  texts. 

Ih  Mexico,  a  book  published  through 
USIA  sponsorship  had  such  an  Impact 
that  the  Soviets  published  a  "reply"  In 
an  attempt  to  reduce  Its  Influence. 

In  the  past  2  years,  60  Spanish- 
language  editions  and  77  Portuguese-lan- 
guage editions  have  been  sold  out,  while 
4S  books  in  ^Tanlsh  and  67  in  Portuguese 
have  been  reprinted. 

These  are  impressive  statistics,  ifr. 
President,  and  they  show  we  have  made 
great  strides  In  our  "war  of  words"  in 
Latin  America. 

But  much  stUl  remains  to  be  done. 
Tliere  are  still  many  areas  which  are 
not  being  reached. 

The  major  problem  Is  distribution. 

Distances  are  great  hi  Latin  America, 
and  customs  regulations  are  varied 
and  frustrating.  Sorface  transportation 
from  country  to  country  is  slow  and  un- 
certain. Tlie  cost  of  air  freight  Is  pro- 
hiMttve.  Systems  for  payment  and  ac- 
counting among  outlets,  wholeealers.  and 
publishers  are.  at  best.  Inadequate. 
There  Is  always  the  possibility  that  a  book 
may  be  produced  in  large  quantities  at 
low  cost  for  a  known  martcet  but— be- 
causo  of  any  oomhlnstlon  of  the  factors 
dted— gather  dust  in  a  warehouse  or  in  a 
fMgotten  railway  car  on  a  remote  siding. 


We  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  dlmi- 
nate  these  problems,  and  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  Increase  the  budget  of  the  USIA 
book  program  to  do  so.  I  would  strongly 
urge  such  action. 

A  failure  in  the  distribution  system 
means  that  the  whole  effort  to  produce  a 
book  has  been  wasted.  Effective,  com- 
prehensive distribution  is  every  bit  as 
important  as  the  selection  of  the  titles, 
the  choice  of  translators  and  the  contract 
with  the  publishers. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  we 
reach  into  every  comer  of  every  country 
with  the  message  of  freedom,  because 
when  the  people  of  Latin  America  read  of 
the  deeds  of  Washington  and  of  Lincoln, 
when  they  read  of  the  goals  and  aspira- 
tions of  Roosevelt,  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son, they  will  know  that  we  and  they 
have  a  common  destiny. 

Understanding  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  communication,  and  in  a  region 
as  large  and  diverse,  both  politically  and 
geographically,  as  is  Latin  America,  this 
is  a  task  of  extraordinary  difficulty. 

language  differences  ccHnplicate  the 
problem.  Before  overestimating  the 
magnitude  of  this  particular  obstacle, 
however,  we  would  do  well  to  recall 
George  Bernard  Shaw's  description  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  as 
two  countries  separated  by  a  common 
language 

Communication  between  ourselves  and 
the  people  of  Latin  America,  in  brief,  is  a 
complicated  task,  demanding  mftTimpm 
effort.  Understanding  needs  care  and 
attention  to  survive  and  grow.  Silsun- 
derstandlng,  imfortunately,  feeds  on  it- 
self and  grows  like  a  cancer. 

Overall.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are 
making  real  progress  in  overcoming  the 
distorted  image  which  the  Communists 
have  painted  of  the  United  States. 
Much  more  must  be  done.  There  are 
weaknesses  and  shortcomings  In  our 
present  programs,  but  the  dedicated  men 
and  women  of  the  UB.  Information 
Agency  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  overcome  them. 

We  in  Congress  must  give  them  all  the 
suwort  they  require.  When  we  do,  we 
cannot  fail  because  we  have  truth  and 
right  on  our  side. 


LLOYD  W.  SIOTH  BSTTTREMSStn 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent retirement  of  Lloyd  w.  Smith,  of 
the  Burlington  and  Great  Northern  Rail- 
roads marks  the  end  of  a  remarkaUe  and 
effective  career.  He  has  been  in  the  in- 
dustry for  SO  years. 

Mr.  Smith  has  served  the  railroad  In- 
dustry and  Congress  by  his  professloxua 
and  always  candid  work.  It  has  been  my 
great  privilege  to  have  known  Smltty 
both  personally  and  professionally.  I 
must  also  refer  to  his  charming  wife. 
Bess,  who  was  the  power  behhid  the' 
throne.  I  am  certain  that  many  in  the 
Senate  Join  me  in  wiping  him  a  long 
and  most  pleasant  retirement 

The  man  and  his  performance  are  per- 
fectly captured  by  Bury  L.  Tennant's 
artide  hi  the  April  1966.  issue  of  the 
Cahners  pubUcatlon  Modem  Railroads. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Ricord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcosa 
as  follows: 

■MD  or  A  LCGIILATITS  bA? 

Th«  retirement  of  Uoyd  w.  Smith,  of  the 
Burlington  and  Oreat  Northern  BtdlrovU 
from  the  Washington  legUUtlve  scene  marki 
what  may  very  weU  be  the  end  of  the  penonal 
handling  of  railroad  problem*  In  CongrsM. 
After  aome  24  years  pushing  the  cause  of  his 
railroad — especially  In  recent  times  during 
the  heated  per  diem  battle — Mr.  Smith  re- 
tires  as  the  Industry  moves  toward  a  more 
consolidated  approach.  Many  persons  In 
Congress  see  in  this  trend  less  emphasis  on 
efforts  to  light  for  single  rail  causes. 

Mr.  Smith's  determined  fight  to  win  more 
support  for  the  western  railroad's  car  owner- 
ship  cause  touched  nearly  every  facet  of  Con- 
gress at  one  time  or  another.  One  Senate 
source  pointed  out  that  his  personal  efforts  In 
bringing  about  a  boosting  of  car  rentals  im- 
doubtedly  returned  to  western  railroads  a 
slaable  profit.  This  was  because  he  con- 
Unuously  kept  not  only  the  leaders  In  CXin- 
grew  aware  of  the  Issues,  but  saw  to  It  that 
everyone  down  to  the  receptionist  In  a  con- 
gressional office  was  acquainted  with  his 
railroad's  problems.  His  personal  and  effec- 
tive approach  U  not  likely  to  be  seen  again 


SO-CALLED  RIOTS  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
reported  to  the  Senate  recenUy  on  my 
trip  to  Vietnam  I  remarked  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  so-called  riots  there,  saying 
they  were  not  aimed  at  Americans  di- 
rectly but  at  the  domestic  political  situa- 
tion. 

In  a  recent  column  in  the  Evening 
Star.  Foreign  Affahn  Editor  Crosby  8. 
Noyes  has  written  from  Saigon  to  the 
effect  that  the  riots  are  staged  examples 
of  what  he  calls  tactical  anti-Ameri- 
canism not  really  meant  to  intimidate 
Americans,  but  to  cause  us  to  recon- 
sider our  support  for  the  policies  of 
the  Ky  government.  The  riots  happen. 
as  Mr.  Nqyes  points  out,  but  they  do  not 
constitute  a  way  of  life  in  Saigon.  Says 
Noyes: 

The  impression  that  Saigon  today— or  at 
any  time  Is  a  seething  cauldron  of  violence 
Is  entirely  fanciful. 

So  It  Is,  B4r.  President,  that  we  get 
a  distorted  picture  because  the  riots, 
quite  naturally,  make  news.  There  is 
another  type  of  distortion,  and  it  is  an 
Indefensible  sort,  to  which  the  Wash- 
ington Post  called  attention  in  its  edi- 
torial "The  Revisionists"  yesterday. 
This  Is  the  distortion  of  some  critics  of 
our  foreign  policy,  who  in  order  to  prove 
their  point  have  been  busily  rewriting 
history.  The  Post  editorial  gives  us  an 
excellent  example  to  digest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  Mr.  Noyes'  article  from 
the  Evening  Star  and  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rccoco. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricoxo,  as  follows: 
(Fran  the  Washington  Post.  May  a,  1966] 
Tin  Bsraaoinns 

Some  of  the  critics  ot  American  policy  in 
South  Vietnam,  In  order  to  prove  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  devoid  of  aggressive  pur- 
pose, have  been  trying  to  rewrite  the  history 
ot  the  last  aOjMis. 
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A  notable  example  of  thl^  kind  of  double- 
think Is  an  article  entitled :  ''^Chinese  Aggres- 
sion: Myth  or  Menace,"  wfltten  by  Charles 
a  BurchlU.  printed  by  Thel  Study  Group  on 
China  Policy  of  VanoouverJ  >S.C.,  and  clrcu- 
isted  by  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee office  in  Seattle.  ! 

He  begins  his  proof  of  Cl]|ihese  virtue  with 
the  Korean  War  and  prod^^  a  rewrite  of 
that  episode  that  Is  an  affroht  to  scholarship, 
tn  outrage  to  history  and  a  triumph  of  dou- 
ble-think that  even  transdeods  the  facility 
of  the  Soviet  rewrlters  who  do  over  Soviet 
history  to  suit  annual  altel^tlons  of  policy. 

"On  May  80.  1960,"  he  wrUes.  "the  govern- 
ment of  Syngman  Rhee  in  South  Korea  was 
decisively  defeated  in  a  gen^l  election,  win- 
ning only  49  out  of  219  seats^* 

The  election  actually  resulted  In  the  elec- 
tion of  133  Independents,  4S  Rhee  minority 
party  members  and  31  members  of  minority 
parties  opposed  to  Rhee.  In  the  previous 
election  85  Independents  were  elected,  65 
Syngman  Rhee  followers,  28  Korean  Demo- 
crat Party  candidates  and  33  from  minor  par- 
ties. So  the  Rhee  party  jf^upport  dropped 
from  55  to  46 — ^but  the  c< 
previously  ruled  then  re-el( 
icky  chairman  of  the  Asse: 
to  form  the  government 
rean  War.  So  Rhee's  coa! 
not  "decisively  defeated 
command  a  ruling  majorltiy  In  the  Assem- 
bly.  Ji 

Then,  says  Mr.  Burchlll,  "Jftui  Foster  Dulles 
flew  to  Korea,  and  on  Jua^  19  (1950)  ad- 
dressed the  South  Korean  Katlonal  Assem- 
bly, pledging  continued 
only  if  Syngman  Rhee's  mi 
continued  in  power." 

Now,  the  truth  Is  that  J( 
■s  a  special  assistant  to 
State,  did  address  the 
pledge  American  aid — but 
one  word  about  making  th^t  aid  contingent 
on  the  continued  rule  of  Syngman  Rhee  or 
on  any  other  political  decision  in  South  Ko- 
rea. Without  condition  of  any  kind,  he 
promised,  "The  American  people  give  you 
their  support,  both  moral  atid  material,  con- 
sistent with  your  own  respMt  and  your  pri- 
mary dependence  on  yoiir  olm  effort."  There 
Is  not  a  single  word  in  this  address  about 
continuing  the  Rhee  governiaent.     * 

Then  came  the  Invasion  i  trom  the  North. 
By  all  competent  accoimts  tne  North  Koreans 
attacked  the  South,  but  Dr.  Burchlll  finds 
the  genesis  shrouded  In  oljsttirlty.  He  is  not 
sure  who  attacked  first.    He  aaya: 

"Both  sections  had  large  irmlea,  equipped 
and  trained  by  their  forelgi^l  sponsors.  How- 
ever the  southern  army  shewed  little  will- 
ingness to  fight  for  the  government  that 
had  been  repudiated.  Th^  northern  army 
encountered  Uttle  reslat4hce  from  the 
southern  forces,  and  ther«  Ws  no  popular 
opposlUon  to  Its  advance." 

Actually,  a  heavUy  armoiW  North  Kcnvan 
force  of  more  than  164.000,  ^tb  342  Sovlet- 
m«le  T-34  tanks,  1900  h«fty  weapons  and 
>11  military  planes,  attacked  by  surprise  the 
force  of  South  Korea  (nunfberlng  100,000  at 
toe  start  of  the  war  but  otily  recently  ex- 
panded from  a  26,000-mim  constabulary) 
uxl  equipped  with  no  tailks,  20  armored 
<an.  700  guns  and  22  ll^t  planes.  Not 
snrprlslngly,  the  lightly  aml«d  South  Korean 
oonstabulary  was  no  matcb  for  the  North 
Sortan  armored  force  and  rkll  back  clear  to 
toe  Pusan  perimeter  befdie  It  could  re 
mup. 

Altoough  the  imited  Ni^lons  repeatedly 
Manded  the  later  Interveiiitlon  by  300.000 
Chinese  Oommxmlsts  as  'j^ggresslon,"  this 
invasion  from  China  U  dlstllssed  by  Burch- 
01 M  a  response  to  U  JT.  actlciis,  proven  by  the 
fsct  that  the  Chinese  forc^  were  promptly 
vitodrawn  after  the  cease  flae 


lUtlon  that  had 
ted  P.  H.  Shln- 
ily,  and  went  on 
t  ran  the  Ko- 
ilon  regime  was 
t  continued  to 


erlcan  aid,  but 
yovernment 

Foster  Dulles, 

e  Secretary  of 

bly   and  did 

e  did  not  say 


The  beginning  ot  the  Korean  War  may  be 
obscure  to  Mr.  Burchlll,  but  to  oompetent 
historians  there  was  no  obscurity.  Falrbank, 
Relscbauer  and  Craig,  In  their  Sast  Asia: 
the  Modem  Transformation,  say  of  the  start 
of  the  war:  "The  North  Korean  surprise  at- 
tack on  June  25,  1960,  was  at  once  con- 
demned by  the  United  Nations  Security 
CouncU  .  .  .  under  the  well-prepared  North 
Korean  assault,  the  outnumbered  Korean- 
American  forces  Initially  were  forced  back 
southeast  of  the  Naktong  River."  Writing  In 
Foreign  Affairs  In  October,  1960,  John  K. 
Falrbank  said:  "Our  military  resistance  to 
Oommxinist  aggression  In  Korea  has  been  en- 
tirely neoessary  and  unavoidable  .  .  ." 

It  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  thoae  who 
wish  to  dissent  politically  to  try  to  change 
the  history  of  the  future;  but  their  efforts  to 
change  the  history  of  the  past  In  order  to 
absolve  the  Chinese  Communists  of  the 
odium  of  previous  aggression  will  not  deceive 
or  mislead  any  Informed  person  in  the  West. 
Falrbank  estimates  the  Chinese  had  900,000 
casualties  In  the  Korean  War.  They  were  not 
engaged  In  peacefvU  demonstrations  at  the 
time. 

The  Study  Group  on  China  Policy  says  It 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  "raising  the 
level  lu  Canada  of  knowledge  and  debate  on 
China."  The  circulation  of  a  farago  of 
fiction  and  nonsense  such  as  this  will  hardly 
accomplish  that  purpose.  And  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Conunlttee,  by  dis- 
seminating such  a  distorted  version  of  the 
past  casts  doubt  upon  Its  view  of  the 
present. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

May  23,  1966] 

Point  or  View:  Vnr  Riotb  Geow  in  th« 

Telling 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  foreign  affairs  editor  of 

the  Star) 

Saioon. — Developments  here  today  and 
news  filtering  back  from  Washington  suggest 
that  this  Is  an  excellent  time  to  declare  a 
moratorium,  on  sweeping  statements  about 
the  future  of  the  American  Involvement  In 
Viet  Nam. 

Once  again  an  outbreak  of  Inspired  antt- 
Amerlcan  rioting  Is  leading  the  news  from 
Saigon.  And  once  again  the  result  Is  likely 
to  be  a  goodly  amount  of  wattle  shaking  and 
table  pounding  among  the  more  Impression- 
able members  of  the  World's  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  Washington. 

Given  an  admittedly  messy  situation  in 
Viet  Nam,  there  Is  of  course  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  soxmd  off  In  a  pox  on  both  your  houses 
tone. 

But  those  who  succtimb  to  it  should  real- 
ize quite  clearly  that  they  are  In  fact  en- 
couraging the  rioters  and  doing  precisely 
what  the  Communists  In  this  country  hope 
they  wlU  do. 

It  la  also  possible  to  form  a  completely 
distorted  Impression  of  what's  really  going 
on  here. 

News  stories  are  accurate  enough. 
Americans  In  Saigon  have  been  shouted  at, 
spat  on,  chased  around,  and  occasionally 
roughed  up.  ., 

The  distortion,  however,  Is  the  question 
of  focus. 

News  stories  are  Mroed  In  on  what  hap- 
pens at  a  particular  place  and  at  a  particu- 
lar time. 

What  happens  the  rest  of  the  time  or  In 
the  dty  as  a  whole  Is  not  exactly  the  stuff 
headlines  are  made  of. 

The  impression  that  Saigon  today— or  at 
any  time — ^Is  a  seething  cauldron  of  vloleiiM 
Is  entirely  fanciful. 

The  riots  that  have  occurred  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  reports  that  have  been 
written  and  the  reaction  In  the  n.S.  which 
follows  with  Pavlovlan  predictability. 


The  rioters  know  exactly  what  they  are 
doing  and  why.  These  antl-AmOTlcan  dem- 
onstrations are  alxnit  as  spontaneous  as 
demonstrations  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention — and  Just  about  as  Indicative  of 
real  public  sentiment. 

They  can  be  turned  on  and  off  again  like  a 
garden  hose.  The  same  American  who  might 
get  lynched  at  the  Vlen  Hoa  Dao  pagoda  to- 
day might  be  received  with  Impeccable  cour- 
tesy a  couple  of  days  or  even  a  couple  of 
hours  later. 

The  same  gang  of  young  hoodlums  who 
chased  Americans  around  a  few  weeks  ago 
burning  cars  and  generally  raising  heU  eagerly 
received  this  reporter  at  their  headquarters 
a  few  days  ago  to  smoke  his  cigarettes  and 
dlBOTisB  their  future  plans. 

This  sort  of  tactical  antl-Amerleanlsm  Is 
not  really  expected  to  Intimidate  Americana 
In  Saigon. 

Its  first  purpose  Is  to  bring  pressure  on  the 
American  mission  to  stc^  the  crackdown  on 
dissident  Buddhist  elements  In  the  north. 

And  beyond  that  It  Is  designed  to  get 
the  0JB.  government  and  public  so  fed  up 
with  the  whole  problem  of  Viet  Nam  that  a 
general  handwashing  Impulse  will  become 
irresistible. 

It  Is  hard  to  exaggerate  the  limited  scope 
of  these  dlsturbancee  up  to  now. 

"Qie  truly  remarkable— Indeed  almost  un- 
aooountable— fact  atx>ut  Saigon  today  Is  the 
utter  Impunity  with  which  Americans  wander 
around  the  city  night  and  day. 

Unless  he's  deliberately  looking  for 
trouble — as  reporters  sometimes  must— an 
American  could  be  completely  iinawars  at 
any  of  the  unpleasantness  that  he  might  ex- 
pect to  find  In  almost  any  other  town. 

He  might  get  his  pockets  picked.  He 
might  possibly  be  held  up  In  a  dark  alley. 
He  might  even.  If  he  happened  to  be  very 
unlucky,  get  himself  blown  up  In  Viet  Cong 
operation  or  sapped  by  friendly  American 
bulleta. 

But  the  chances  of  this  are  almost  as 
remote  as  the  chances  of  being  run  down  by 
a  car  while  crossing  Connecticut  Avenxie  at 
tea  time. 

The  mysterious  fact  Is  that  in  a  city  pre- 
sumably swarming  vrlth  dyed  In  the  wool 
Viet  Cong,  almost  none  of  these  extremely 
vulnerable  Americans  here  gets  hurt. 

No  one  Is  very  sTire  why  this  Is  so.  One 
common  and  plausible  theory  Is  that  the 
Viet  Cong  make  a  very  good  thing  out  at 
Americans  In  Saigon  flnandaUy. 

The  Viet  Cong.  It  la  widely  believed,  have 
the  controlling  Interest  In  the  aspects  ot 
Saigon's  cultural  life  recently  nuntlonad  by 
Sen.  J.  W.  FuijaUHT. 

And  if  through  Indlacrlinlnate  rough  stuff 
these  establishments  were  shut  down  or  put 
off  limits  to  any  American  servicemen,  the 
one  who  would  be  really  put  out  would  be 
Victor  Charlie,  the  Viet  Cong  sympathlasr, 
himself. 

It  may  be  that  what  seems  like  a  sort  at 
oontpincj  of  security  may  not  last  forever. 
For  the  time  being,  however,  Americana  lure 
sleep  a  little  bit  better  at  night  because  of  it. 

And  their  dreams  are  not  very  much  dis- 
turbed by  staged  convulsions  at  the  other 
end  of  town. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  KuCHi^i..  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  morning  business,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  terminated. 

The  ACTING  PREBIDESTT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 


Jl 
f\ 

I'j 
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THE  C^EDIBIUTT  OF  THE  ADMIN- 
•      ISTRATION   ON   VIBTIVrAM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Ur.  President.  Web- 
ster's cttctlonaiy  defines  the  word  credi- 
bility as  "the  quality  or  state  of  being 
believed."  Increasingly  of  late  the  John- 
son administration  has  been  drawing 
critical  fire  for  its  lack  of  credibility, 
and  the  phrase  "credibility  gap"  has 
oome  into  an  extensive  use. 

In  part,  this  can  be  attributed  to  the 
normal  functioning  of  partisan  politics 
intensified  by  the  competition  of  an  elec- 
tion year.  Thus,  charges  about  the  ex- 
istence of  a  credibUity  gap  are  frequently 
raised  by  the  administration's  parUsan 
opponents.  But  although  the  woi^lng 
of  political  partisanship  has  Intensified 
the  debate,  it  is  not  the  basic  source  of 
the  criticism.  Increasing  numbers  of 
prominent  spokesmen  within  the  Presi- 
dent's own  party  openly  deplore  the  gap 
between  words  and  deeds.  Indeed,  in 
several  areas,  it  is  Democratic  criticism 
which  has  been  the  sharpest.  In  addi- 
tion, a  growing  number  of  newspaper 
editors  and  columnists  have  registered 
concern  over  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration's official  words  of  the  moment 
and  its  subsequent  actions  are  all  too 
often  strangers. 

Mr.  President,  the  credibility  of  those 
who  hold  in  their  hands  the  power  to 
affect  the  lives  of  all  Americans  and  mil- 
lions of  people  aroimd  the  world  is  a 
precious  and  fragile  thing.  The  task  of 
constructing  and  maintaining  it  is  ditB- 
cult.  demanding,  and  never  ending. 

A  government's  credibility  cannot  be 
assured  by  simple  and  frequent  incanta- 
tlons  of  "beUeve  us." 
V  It  Is  bom  not  of  a  single  deed  but 
oomes  into  being  out  of  a  long  series  of 
matched  words  and  actions.  Likewise, 
the  erosion  of?a  government's  credibility 
occurs  slowly-and  after  a  long  series  of 
mismatched  m>rds  and  deeds,  of  nuclear 
goals,  and  confusing  and  contradictory 
methods. 

Mr.  President,  the  borderline  between 
public  faith  and  public  distrust  is  not 
elearlr  marked.  But  once  It  Is  crossed, 
the  capacity  of  the  government,  however 
worthy  or  honorable  its  intentions,  to 
govern  effectively  may  be  pemumently 
damaged. 

In  a  democratic  and  diverse  society  no 
administration  can  design  a  set  of  poll- 
ctos  aooQ>table  to  all,  and  political  dis- 
agreement is  inevitable.  But  loss  of 
faith  in  a  government's  credibility  in- 
volves much  more  than  differences  of 
political  opinion.  The  erosion  of  credi- 
bility not  only  intensifies  the  criticism 
of  those  who  are  politically  opposed  to  its 
policies  but  erodes  the  stabilizing  sup- 
port of  those  who  would  otherwise  agree. 
Thus,  a  policy,  or  a  set  of  policies,  may 
be  emasculated,  not  because  they  are 
wrong  or  because  too  many  people  oppose 
the  objective  sought  but  because  too 
many  examples  of  lack  of  candor  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  generate  disillu- 
sionment and  public  enthusiasm  is  re- 
placed by  public  apathy. 

The  concept  of  policymaking  by  con- 
^isus  has  been  widely  attributed  to  the 
President,  and  has  now  become  a  house- 
hold word.  If  this  Is  another  term  for 
majoilty  rule  then  it  Is  nothing  more 


than  a  truism.  The  practice  of  consen- 
sus politics  is  the  essence  of  democracy. 

But  in  a  democracy,  the  manner  in 
which  consensus  is  achieved  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  consensus  itself.  And  in 
achieving  consensus  there  Is  no  better 
standard  than  the  President's  own  oft- 
stated  principle,  "let  us  reason  together." 
But  the  enunciation  of  a  principle  does 
not  make  it  a  reality.  TaUng  the  rec- 
ord of  the  past  2^  years  as  a  whole 
the  administration  has  more  often  thsoi 
not  sought  to  build  consensus  by  public 
confusion,  rather  than  public  reasoning. 
This  political  strategy  has  often  been 
successfxil  in  securing  enactment  of  the 
administration's  program.  But  the  total 
effect  of  this  strategy  has  also  served  to 
dilute  the  prestige  of  the  Presidential 
ofDce  and  to  erode  the  public's  faith  in 
the  credibility  of  the  administration. 

"nils  strategy  of  consensus  by  confu- 
sion Is  most  despaired  by  the  adminis- 
tration's partisan  opponents.  Whatever 
else  may  be  said  of  the  President,  all  rec- 
ognize him  as  a  masterful  political  tacti- 
cian. Mr.  Johnson  is  a  past  master  of 
throwing  his  potential  opponents  off  bal- 
ance so  as  to  better  pave  the  way  for  the 
acceptance  of  his  proposals,  and  he  has 
practiced  this  strategy  with  supreme 
skill. 

But.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  political  shrewdness  and 
political  cynicism.  There  is  a  thin  line 
between  legitimate  rough  and  tumble 
partisan  politics  and  illegitimate  public 
deception.  And  there  is  a  growing  im- 
pression that  the  line  has  been  crossed 
too  often. 

During  the  past  2^  years  there  has 
been  a  growing  nimxber  of  episodes  which 
serve  to  raise  doubts  as  to  the  credibility 
of  the  Johnson  administration's  conduct 
in  domestic  affairs.  Without  question, 
however,  the  credibility  giw  charge  has 
been  applied  most  often  and  most  tell- 
ingly to  the  administration's  handling  of 
its  Vietnam  policy. 

In  recent  weeks  attention  has  been 
focused  on  whether  oe  not  our  forces  in 
Vietnam  are  suffering  from  shortages 
of  war  materials.  Mr.  President.  IX  we 
know  ansrthlng  about  past  military  build- 
ups of  the  type  that  have  occurred  in 
Vietnam  we  know  that  certain  shortages 
will  almost  inevitably  occur.  The  Ameri- 
can people  recognize  this  and  if  the 
shortages  which  occur  do  not  refiect  gross 
and  inept  mismanagement  this  would  be 
accepted  as  one  of  the  harsh  facts  of 
war.  which  at  best  Is  organized  confusion. 

But  what  has  been  the  administra- 
tion's reqranse  to  disclosures  first  by  the 
public  press  and  then  by  congressional 
investigating  committees,  that  shortages 
have  in  fact  developed  in  Vietnam?  Typ- 
ically the  administration's  first  reaction 
was  to  categorically  deny  that  any  short- 
ages whatsoever  existed.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  branded  any  suggestion  of 
shortages  as  pure  "baloney."  Whether  or 
not  these  shortages  have  seriously  ham- 
pered our  military  effort  there  or  caused 
a  greater  loss  of  life  among  American 
troops  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case 
is  not  yet  clear  and  may  never  be  clear. 

However.  Bir.  President,  the  most  re- 
vealing and  disturbing  avect  of  this  epi- 
sode has  been  the  administration's  over- 


reaction  to  its  critics.  The  administra- 
tion, assuming  a  posture  that  admits  to 
no  mistakes,  has  dogmatically  and  mill- 
tantly  denied  the  existence  of  shortages 
and  has  tried  to  discredit  those  who  i^ 
ported  their  existence.  This  type  of  in- 
tolerant and  bellicose  reaction  only 
serves  to  further  alienate  the  critics 
and  to  raise  new  doubts  smaong  the  ad- 
ministration's supporters  as  to  its  overall 
credlbiUty. 

The  episode  of  military  shortages  li 
only  one  of  the  more  recent  examples  of 
confusion  surrounding  this  country's  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  But  as  It  comes 
after  a  long  series  of  inconsistent  and 
contradictory  statements  about  our  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam,  it  has  taken  on  added 
significance. 

During  the  past  2  years  the  American 
public,  in  response  to  the  questions  of 
opinion  pollsters,  has  given  overwhelm- 
ing support  to  the  President.  However, 
in  the  past  few  months  public  opinion 
polls  have  registered  a  growing  sense  of 
frustration  and  agony  over  Vietnam. 
And  within  the  past  few  we^s  several 
polls  indicate  that  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  people  express  satisfaction  with 
the  administration's  handling  of  the 
Vietnam  situation. 

The  record  shows  that  the  American 
people  genuinely  want  to  support  the 
President.  But  it  also  shows  that  the 
public  is  finding  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  do  so.  The  caxxse  of  this  erosion  of 
support  is  a  growing  confusion  as  to  why 
we  are  in  Vietnam,  what  are  our  objec- 
tives there,  and  what  methods  are  to  be 
used  in  achieving  those  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  says 
that  there  is  no  basis  for  this  confusion, 
and  argues  that  if  there  is  confusion,  it 
is  due  to  th&^-f  ounded  and  ill-tempered 
bliisterings'^f  a  few  articulate  but  mis- 
guided critics.  But  the  matter  cannot  be 
dismissed  this  easily.  Widespread  pub- 
lic confusion  does  exist,  and  It  is  due  to 
the  actions  of  the  administration  itself. 

In  this  respect  a  recent  statement  by 
Carl  T.  Rowan,  a  former  official  of  the 
Johnson  administration,  is  significant 
and  revealing.    He  stated; 

I  left  the  goyemment  flve  months  afo 
thlnfclng  I  knew  what  United  States'  policy  In 
VletDam  was.    Today  I  havent  the  remotait 
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Mr.  Rowan  made  this  statement  in  a 
column  in  which  he  was  tiring  to  deci- 
pher the  meaning  of  a  flurry  of  official 
and  uncffldal  statements  by  administra- 
tion spokesmen  in  resp<»ise  to  the  sug- 
gestion by  the  aUe  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kxnhxdt] 
that  the  United  States  might  consider' 
negotiating  with  the  ^etcong.  The  ad- 
ministration was  variously  reported  as 
being  in  agre»nent  with  Senator  Kkm- 
iiXDT.  in  complete  disagreement,  and 
"very  close"  to  Senator  Kknhkdt's  pro- 
posals. This  display  of  an  administra- 
tion frantically  trying  to  cover  all  bets 
serves  as  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  if  we  do  have  a  clear  and  consistent 
policy  in  Vietnam,  one  cannot  discover  it 
by  listening  to  the  words  of  the  admin- 
istration purporting  to  describing  and 
explaining  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  its  develop- 
ment and  handling  of  the  Vietnam  policy 


strategy  in- 

use  no  man 

ime  from  the 

culation   and 


the  administration  has  oeen  afflicted  by 
three  weaknesses.  First>the  adminis- 
tration Is  unhealthily  ob^^sed  with  a  no- 
tion that  it  is  always  dght  and  never 
wrong,  or  at  least  that  It.  should  so  try  to 
present  Itself  as  to  appq^r  to  be  beyond 
error.  But  this  type 
evltably  breeds  distrust, 
and  no  government  is 
human  frailty  of 
mlsadjustment. 

The  mark  of  a  great  l^ider  is  not  that 
he  never  makes  mlstaked  but  that  when 
he  does  he  is  strong  enough  to  recog- 
nize these  mistakes  anc .  therefore,  ad- 
Jxist  his  actions  accorolngly-  This  is 
particularly  vital  in  the  Conduct  of  for- 
eign policy,  for  much  t^re  is  at  stake 
than  the  personal  reputi  ilon  of  one  man 
or  one  administration,      j 

A  second  weakness  in  the  handling  of 
the  Vietnam  policy  is  the  administra- 
tion's overpowering  urge!  to  be  "all  things 
to  all  people  at  all  tinjas."  Thus,  the 
administration  is  often  more  concerned 
with  saying  and  doing  those  things  which 
will  nullify  domestic  aijid  international 
criticism  of  Its  policy  rather  than  con- 
ducting that  policy  in  Uie  way  that  it 
believes  it  is  best  desli:ned  to  achieve 
the  objectives  sought.  But  in  a  long 
drawn  out  and  complex  $ltuatlon  such  as 
Vietnam  this  continual  j  effort  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people  ultimately  presents 
the  danger  that  the  worn  of  the  admin- 
istration will  have  little  ipeanlng  or  value 
to  anyone.  : 

The  third  basic  weakJiess  is  the  ad- 
ministration's aversion!  to  long-range 
planning  and  its  predispqsition  to  "play- 
ing things  by  ear."  No^'  it  may  be  that 
somewhere  within  the  boVels  of  Govern- 
ment there  exists  a  long-jrange  plan  com- 
plete with  contingency  litograms  to  take 
account  of  imexpected  events.  But  if 
such  a  plan  exists,  it  hi  s  been  carefully 
concealed.  \ 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  While  it  is  easy 
to  determine  where  wi;  have  been  in 
Vietnam  it  has  always  bi^n  virtually  im- 
possible to  guess  where  We  might  be  in 
the  future.  This  vague  less  of  direction 
creates  the  impression  tl  at  we  are  simply 
reactltvg  to  events  in  [Tletnam  rather 
than  controlling  those  events.  Dally  the 
Impression  grows  that  we  are  helpless 
vicUmsof  a  situation  tht^t  we  cannot  con- 
trol; that  we.  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  the  world,  caimot  determine  our  own 
destiny. 

The  administration 
claims  that  its  Vieti 
consistent,  and  wdl 
those  who  do  not  uni 
simply  ignorant  of  the 
though   the   admlnisi 

confusion  should  not . 

ly  wishes  that  it  would  not  exist,  con- 
fusion grows  both  at  hMne  and  abroad. 

It  is  a  confusion  bornj  of  inconsistent 
and  contradictory  extolanations,  of 
vswely  expressed  goap^  and  unclear 
means,  and  of  sweeplnig  proclamations 
IM'egnant  with  glittering  generalities  but 
'mpty  of  concrete  meting.  After  a 
prolonged  expoeiu^  to  iiils  type  of  rec- 
ofd.  the  American  puwU  and  the  world 
•t  large  find  it  ever  more  difficult  to  be- 
Ueve what  the  administration  says  at 


>ntlnually  pro- 
I  policy  is  clear, 
led  and  that 
erstand  it  are 
}rd.  But  al- 
lon  says  that 
.  and  deqierate- 


any  given  time  and  are  increasingly  im- 
eesy  about  what  the  administration  may 
say  and  do  at  any  given  time  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  the  erosion  of  the  ad- 
ministration's credibility  began  long  be- 
fore the  military  shortages  episode  or  the 
contorted  reactions  to  recent  proposals 
that  the  United  States  consider  nego- 
tiating with  the  Vietcong.  Indeed  the 
seeds  of  doubt  and  confusion  can  be 
found  even  in  the  administration's  ex- 
planation of  why  we  are  in  Vietnam. 

The  reason  we  are  there  is  really  quite 
simple.  The  administration  is  convinced 
that  the  Vietcong  constitute  a  form  of 
aggressive,  expansionist  communism, 
which  if  left  unchecked  might  mean  that 
all  of  southeast  Asia  and  possibly  the  en- 
tire Asian  community  will  come  under  a 
Communist  nile  directed  and  controlled 
from  Peking.  Thus,  our  commitment  in 
Vietnam  can  be  seen  as  a  logical  exten- 
sion of  a  nearly  two  decades  old  foreign 
policy  principle  which  aims  at  the  con- 
tainment of  totalitarian  communism. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  the  questicm- 
ing  of  our  Vietnam  policy  comes  from 
those  who  doubt  that  this  is  a  genuine 
example  of  expansiorUst  cunmimism. 
Criticism  is  also  registered  by  those  who 
may  accept  the  argiunent  that  this  is  an 
example  of  expansionist  communism  but 
who  disagree  with  the  strategy  we  are 
employing  to  halt  its  spread.  Most  of 
tiiese  critics  accept  the  contaitunent 
principle  but  argue  either  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  invoke  it  in  this  particular 
situation  or  that  we  are  emplojring  the 
wrong  techniques  to  achieve  it.  There 
are  also  a  few  critics  who  suggest  that 
the  containment  principle,  used  so  ef- 
fectively In  Europe  and  the  Middle  East, 
simply  cannot  be  applied  to  Asia. 

But  the  exploration  of  these  argu- 
ments is  not  the  purpose  of  these  re- 
marks. For  the  purpose  of  this  discus- 
sion, I  accept  that  the  Vietcong  move- 
ment in  South  Viettiam  Is  an  example 
of  expansionist  commimism  arid  that 
it  is  in  our  national  Interest  to  take  rea- 
sonable steps  to  prevent  its  growth.  If 
this  be  true,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  majority  of  the  American  pe<^le 
would  support  our  effort  in  Vietnam. 

But  how,  in  fact,  does  the  administra- 
tion explain  our  poeitlCHi  in  Vietnam? 
Unfortunately.  It  almost  never  uses  the 
simple  and  clear  language  of  the  con- 
taiiunent  policy  and  the  defense  of  our 
national  Interest.  Instead,  it  talks  in 
grandiose  generalities  which  seem  to 
have  little  relationship  to  the  reality  of 
the  situation  in  southeast  Asia.  For 
example,  it  talks  about  defending  free- 
dom and  democracy.  These  are  admira- 
ble objectives  to  be  sure,  but  who  among 
us  now  believes  that  there  Is  any  mean- 
ingful freedom  and  democracy  in  south- 
east Asia  to  be  defended. 

The  administration  talks  about  hon- 
oring commitments.  It  often  implies 
that  we  are  bound  by  the  SEATO  Treaty. 
But  if  that  tie  so,  then  none  of  the  other 
memben  of  the  organization  seem  to  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  case.  Apparently,  the 
administration  does  not  either,  as  is  evi- 
dent by  the  fact  that  it  has  never  really 
consulted  with  the  members  of  the  orga- 
nization in  regard  to  our  Vietnam  policy. 


Mr.  VieAfbeai.  the  admlnbtn^bn  talks 
most  often  about  a  commitment  to  the 
nation  of  South  Vietnam  as  if  we  had 
entered  into  some  solemn  and  binding 
agreement  with  the  Qoverimient  and  the 
people.  In  this  respect.  President  John- 
son frequently  implies  that  whether  we 
like  it  or  not  President  Eisenhower  made 
a  conunitment  to  Vietnam  which  we  are 
honorbound  to  observe.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  so-called  Elsenhower  commitment 
is  nothing  more  than  a  letter  to  the  Diem 
government  offering  ectmomic  aid  and 
technical  assistance  with  the  conditional 
provision  that  the  Diem  government  be- 
gin to  institute  extensive  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  reforms. 

Being  fully  aware  of  the  niceties  of 
diplomacy  and  the  necessities  of  politics, 
one  can  appreciate  why  the  administra- 
tion caimot  always  simply  and  directly 
say  that  we  are  in  Vietnam  because  we 
believe  it  to  be  in  our  national  Interest. 
But  continual  harping  on  the  notion  of 
honoring  commitments  no  one  under- 
stands, ultimately  destroys  public  con- 
fidence in  our  position  there. 

Too  often  the  administration  Justifies 
our  position  in  terms  of  narrow  legal- 
isms. This  not  only  obscures  our  basic 
reasons  for  being  there,  but  also  raises 
doubts  that  the  administration  itself  is 
convinced  that  we  are,  in  fact,  fighting 
a  form  of  expansionist,  imperialistic 
communism. 

Mr.  President,  reduced  to  its  simplest 
and  most  meaningful  terms  our  objective 
is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  totalitarian 
commimism  to  South  Vietnam  and  into 
the  rest  of  southeast  Asia.  Prior  to  1965, 
this  objective  was  sought  primarily  by 
the  use  of  technical  advice  and  economic 
aid  aimed  at  the  internal  strengthening 
of  South  Vietnam  so  that  it  could  better 
prevent  a  Communist  takeover.  Increas- 
ingly of  late,  however,  we  have  committed 
vast  military  forces  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
that  objective. 

The  administration  says  that  our  ob- 
jectives are  limited;  to  guarantee  an  in- 
dependent and  peaceful  South  Vietnam. 
And,  I  believe  that  our  objectives  are,  in 
fact,  really  limited.  But  simple  decla- 
rations do  not  prove  it  or  convince  our 
adversaries  or  our  potential  allies.  If 
we  are  really  willing,  as  I  believe  we  are, 
to  settle  for  a  truly  independent  South 
Vietnam,  one  that  is  neither  controlled 
nor  dependent  upon  the  United  States 
or  Hanoi.  Moscow,  or  Peking,  we  must  do 
more  than  simply  mouth  the  words.  Our 
adversaries  and  those  around  the  world 
who  are  inherently  suspicious  of  our  in- 
tentions need  more  than  vague  verbal 
declarations. 

The  administration  has  declared  our 
objectives  to  be  limited  but  its  wonls  and 
actions  have  given  rise  to  considerable 
doubt  and  suspicion  as  to  the  precise 
limits  of  those  objectives.  The  picture 
has  been  particularly  confused  by  the  ad- 
ministration's words  and  actions  regard- 
ing a  settlement  that  would  satisfy  those 
objectives. 

The  administration  has  said  that  we 
would  be  willing  to  negotiate  anywhere 
at  any  time  without  prior  reservations  or 
conditions.  But  at  the  same  time  that  w« 
issue  such  unconditional  statements,  we 
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alao  assert  that  we  will  not  negotiate  di- 
rectly with  the  Vletcong.  Now  It  may  be 
that  there  are  sound  reasons  for  refusing 
to  negotiate  with  tiie  Vletcong.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  foolhaidy  for  the 
United  States  to  agree  to  negotiate  only 
with  the  Vletcong  as  Hanoi  and  Peking 
continually  demand. 

But  the  tragic  thing.  Mr.  President,  Is 
that  if  our  position  is  really  sound  It  has 
been  lost  to  world  opinion  by  the  inevita- 
ble loss  of  faith  in  the  credibility  of  a 
government  which  loudly  proclaims  with 
one  mouth  that  it  will  negotiate  without 
prior  reservations  and  then  quietly  as- 
serts with  another  mouth  that  it  will 
acttially  negotiate  only  under  prespecl- 
fled  conditions. 

Moreover,  the  practice  of  escalating 
our  military  commitment  in  Vietnam  at 
the  very  same  time  we  announce  anew 
our  desire  for  a  settlement  o«aly  serves  to 
Increase  doubts  amcMig  friend  and  foe 
alike  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  our  in- 
tentions, even  though  those  intentions 
may  in  fact  be  entirely  honorable  and 
our  objectives  truly  limited. 

The  credibility  of  the  administration 
was  further  weakened  by  the  disclosure 
that  we  may  have  rejected  several  "peace 
feelers"  from  the  Communists.  It  might 
well  have  been  the  ease  that  these  feelers 
were  not  worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
that  they  did  not  provide  a  reasonable 
basis  for  negotiation.  But  again,  as  so 
oftMi  In  the  past,  the  admlnistratl(m  was 
discredited  in  the  eyes  of  many  not 
necessarily  because  Its  position  was  un- 
sound, but  because  it  acknowledged  those 
contacts  only  after  documentation  In 
the  public  press  made  It  Impossible  to 
deny  their  existence. 

Against  the  b«u:kgroimd  of  ringing  dec- 
laratl<ms  to  explore  all  possible  avenues 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  the  disclosute 
that  the  administration  had  rejected 
these  feelers  added  fuel  to  the  growing 
doubts  and  criticism  about  our  Vietnam 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  when  our  changed  posi- 
tion in  Vietnam  became  evident  in  late 
19M  and  early  19«5,  it  brought  forth  the 
first  serious  public  questioning  and  de- 
bate of  our  policy.  The  administration 
sought  not  to  clarify  that  debate  but  to 
prevent  It.  Ultimately  the  questioning 
and  criticism  could  not  be  prevented. 
The  administration  then  adcq^ted  a 
strategy  of  attempting  to  nullify  each 
fresh  wBTe  of  criticism  by  seeming  to 
agree  with  the  demands  of  the  critics. 
But  this  <mly  served  to  bring  confusion 
and  more  questioning  of  the  Oovem- 
ment's  credibility. 

Two  recent  examples  are  illustrative. 
As  doubts,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  to 
the  sincerity  of  our  desire  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  continued  to  grow  in  late 
1966  the  administration  staged  a  massive 
peace  offensive  during  January  of  1986. 
The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  tem- 
porarily halted  and  tap  administration 
officials  and  amhaMadora  were  sent 
■eurrytng  around  the  wwld,  all  pro- 
claiming that  the  United  States  really 
did  want  a  peaceful  settlement  In 
Vietnam.  AmhaswMlor  Hanlman  went 
to  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and  ttmh^ 
MoOeorge  Bundy  went  to  Ottawa. 
Arthur  Goldberg  visited  the  Vatican, 
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Rome,  Paris,  and  London.  Wice  Presi- 
dent HuBRT  HuKPHacT  made  a  country- 
hopping  tour  In  the  Par  East  Am- 
bassador Kohler  conferred  with  the 
Soviet  officials  In  Moscow.  Q.  Mennen 
Williams  talked  to  leaders  of  several 
African  nations,  and  Thomas  C.  Mann 
did  the  same  in  Mexico  City. 

It  was  indeed  a  Texas-sized  peace  of- 
fensive. And  while  the  administration 
was  obviously  sincere  in  hoping  that  this 
display  might  actually  serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  the  beginnings  of  realistic 
negotiations,  it  was  generally  apparent 
that  this  was  a  staged  affair,  a  political 
display  aimed  more  at  nullifying  the 
mounting  criticism  challenging  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  offer  for  negotiation  rather 
than  a  careful  calculated  effort  to  secure 
a  peaceful  settlement. 

If  in  fact.  Mr.  President,  we  had  been 
making  the  premier  efforts  in  exploring 
all  possible  diplomatic  channels,  then 
such  a  spectacular  display  was  unneces- 
sary.   If  we  had  not  been  doing  these 
things,  then  this  display  of  Jet  diplomacy 
would  convince  no  one,  friend  or  foe. 
Another  example  of  this  type  of  ad- 
ministration strategy  was  the  calling  of 
the  recent  Honolulu  conference.     The 
peace  offensive  had  failed,  the  bombing 
in  North  Vietnam  had  been  resumed,  and 
the  internal  political  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  showed  no  Improvement,    in- 
creasingly, criticism  was  being  directed 
at  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
bring   about    any    of    the    desperately 
needed  economic,  social,  and  political  re- 
forms   in    South    ^etnam    which    all 
observers.   Including   our   top   military 
leadership,  recognize  as  being  absolutely 
necessary  to  any   genuine  solution  in 
South  Vietnam,  "nius.  the  President  and 
an  impressive  number  of  top  Govern- 
ment officials  flew  off  to  a  hastily  con- 
vened   conference    in    Honolulu    with 
Premier  Ky  and  other  members  of  his 
government.    After  a  few  hectic  days  at 
the  conference  table,  the  Honolulu  dec- 
laration was  issued  with  great  fanfare. 
The   administration   has   hailed    the 
Honolulu  declaration  as  a  historic  docu- 
ment and  has  bitterly  complained  that 
the  public  press  and  congressional  critics 
had  failed  to  give  it  the  recognition  and 
praise  that  it  deserves.    In  point  of  fact. 
American  public  and  world  reaction  to 
the  conference  was  precisely  what  it  de- 
served.  Again,  while  no  one  would  argue 
that  the  goals  announced  by  the  confer- 
ence were  not  genuinely  desirable,  all 
recognized  that  the  Impetus  for  the  con- 
^rence  was  the  growing  criticism  of  the 
administration's    conduct    in    Vietnam 
rather  than  a  logical  extension  of  its 
long-range  policy.    There  Is  depresslngly 
little  evidence  that  we  are  ready  or  ca- 
paUe.  even  at  this  late  date,  of  institut- 
ing the  programs  of  aid  and  reform  that 
would  be  needed  to  achieve  the  goals  so 
proudly  proclaimed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  the  American  people  and  the  world 
in  general  are  confused  about  our  policy 
in  Vietnam.  Our  basic  reasons  for  being 
in  Vietnam  have  never  been  adequately 
explained.  The  objectives  we  seek  there 
have  never  beoi  clearly  delineated.  And 
the  administration's  zigzagging  and 
contorted  elTorts  to  answer  every  critic 


simultaneously  have  beclouded  our  en- 
tire involvement. 

But  none  of  these  has  so  eroded  the 
American  public's  faith  In  the  adminis- 
tration's credibility  as  has  the  yawning 
gap  between  what  we  have  said  would  be 
necessary  to  achieve  our  objectives  there 
and  what  we  have  actually  done  there. 
It  is  here  that  we  find  the  essence  of 
the  credibility  gap. 

The  most  glowing  example  of  the  lack 
of  credibility  is  to  be  found  in  the  de- 
pressing record  of  the  administration 
from  time  to  time  telling  the  American 
people  that  we  would  not  perform  a  cer- 
tain act,  but  then  later  initiating  that 
very  act.  And  in  so  doing  on  each  oc- 
casion the  administration  has  proclaimed 
that  the  performance  of  that  particular 
action  would  solve  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. But,  in  reality,  as  the  American 
people  have  seen,  the  situation  remains 
the  same  or  grows  worse.  And  as  the 
administration's  promises  for  a  solution 
continue  to  flow,  the  public's  faith  that 
a  solution  will  really  be  achieved  con- 
tinues to  wane. 

In  1964  President  Johnson  frequently 
and  fervently  proclaimed  that  our  objec- 
tives in  Vietnam  would  be  achieved  with- 
out the  commitment  of  major  American 
military  forces  and  loss  of  American 
lives.  Millions  of  American  people  voted 
for  Mr.  Johnson  in  November  1964,  be- 
cause they  agreed  with  this  declaraticm 
of  policy.  But  our  position  in  Vietnam 
today  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of 
1964  or  to  the  President's  declaration  of 
what  it  would  be.  President  Johnson 
said  we  would  not  commit  American  lives, 
and  that  we  would  not  extend  the  war  to 
North  Vietnam,  and  that  the  major  ef- 
fort against  the  Communists  in  South 
Vietnam  would  have  to  be  carried  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves.  But  to- 
day we  bomb  North  Vietnam  around  the 
clock  and  in  recent  weeks  more  Ameri- 
cans have  died  on  the  battlefield  than 
South  Vietnamese. 

Our  military  commitment  and  effort  in 
Vietnam  has  been  Increased  in  a  series 
of  graduated  moves.  Each  step  of  the 
escalation  has  occurred  after  the  ad- 
ministration had  proclaimed  that  such 
steps  would  be  unnecessary  and  unde^- 
able.  However,  when  the  administration 
f ^t  that  conditions  forced  it  to  abandon 
its  former  position,  it  has  stated,  or  at 
least  implied,  that  each  additional  ex- 
tension in  the  military  commitment 
would  solve  the  problem.  The  decision  to 
bomb  North  'NHetnam  was  at  least  im- 
plicitly Justified  on  the  basis  that  cut- 
ting supply  lines  would  Isolate  the  Vlet- 
cong and  allow  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  to  defeat  its  adversary.  But  today 
more  men  and  more  equipment  flow  from 
North  Vietnam  into  the  south  than  ever 
before. 

If  the  administration  knew  that  the 
act  they  denied  would  take  place  would 
be  performed,  then  it  is  an  act  of  mis- 
representation to  the  American  people 
and  a  display  of  callous  cynidsm.  If  the 
administration  thought  that  the  ?«*- 
formance  of  that  given  action  would 
solve  the  problem  in  South  \netnam  then 
the  record  can  <mly  show  that  the  ad- 
ministraticm  has  continued  to  compound 
misjudgment  with  mi«Judgment. 
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Likewise,  on  the  poll ;  cal  scene  each 
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Government  has 


been  heralded  by  the  ao  ministration  as 
the  one  which  would  ai  last  bring  true 
stability  to  South  Vietnam.  But  none 
of  this  has  come  to  pass.  And  the  pres- 
ent Government  to  which  the  President 
has  given  his  personal  endorsement  has 
not  only  failed  to  achieve  stability  but 
has  so  acted  to  incretise  Mitemal  tensions 
and  conflicts  among  t(he  South  Viet- 
namese. Mr.  McNamat*a's  statement 
that  the  present  confllit  between  the 
Buddhists  and  the  Ky  reelme  is  a  healthy 
sign,  is  naive  and  ridlctQous  and  an  ex- 
ample of  the  fantastic  contortions  which 
the  administration  h(t$  had  to  go 
through  to  try  to  Justifsij  ftnd  explain  the 
internal  situation  in  Vietnam,  which 
cannot  be  anything  elsei  but  a  severe  in- 
dictment of  our  lack  of  tlslon  and  lead- 
ership in  that  troubled  land. 

In  September  of  1964  President  John- 
son proclaimed: 

We  dont  want  our  AmEflcan  boys  to  do 
tlie  fighting  for  Asian  boyi  {•  ■  ■  I  want  to  be 
very  cautious  and  careful  and  use  It  as  a 
last  resort  wben  I  start  j  dropping  bombs 
around  that  are  likely  to  involve  American 
boys  tn  a  war  In  Asia  wlt^  700  million  Chi- 
nese ...  so  we  are  not  gdtng  north  and  we 
are  not  going  south;  we  pre  going  to  con- 
tinue to  try  to  get  them  '•  ( the  South  Viet- 


namese)   to  save  their 
their  own  men. 


freedom  with 


lerlcan  people 
iigh  to  recognize 


Mr.  President,  the 
are  mature  and  wise  ei 
that  in  a  complex  situatjiDn  like  Vietnam 
things  do  not  always  happen  as  we  would 
like  Uiem  to,  or  as  we  expect  them  to. 
But  constant  repetltloh  of  proclama- 
tions to  the  effect  tn^t  a  particular 
action  will  not  take  place,  followed  by 
ringing  declarations,  wi^n  this  very  act 
occurs,  that  this,  final] 
that  wiU  provide  the  so] 
ing  the  public  faith  ai 
growmg  belief  that 

neither  knows  what  it  vi^ts  in  Vietnam 
nor  how  to  achieve  it.     I 
The  record  of  the  past 
anxiety  and  fear  of  th^' future, 

Mr.  President,  one  he^rs  a  great  deal 
about  the  agony  of  Vif^am,  and  it  is 
indeed  America's  most 
cult  and  complex  foreli 
the  20th  century- 
One  of  the  greatest 
experience  is  that  all 
Intentions  there  are 
and  our  objectives  trul; 
conducted  ourselves  in 
ever  larger  numbers  ol 
hfHne  and  abroad,  flndl  It  Impossible  to 
believe  the  sincerity  of  dtir  actions  there. 
Throughout  the  non-Cbmmunlst  world 
there  is  a  great  reservqir  of  support  for 
this  country's  dedicated  opposition  to 
the  expansion  of  contmimlsm.  Thus, 
although  Internal  political  conditions 
may  make  it  impossible  Dor  many  foreign 
leaders,  particularly  inl  Asia,  to  openly 
Identify  with  the  United  States,  most  of 
them  at  least  share  in  ithe  general  ob- 
jective of  containing  commimism  in  Asia. 
At  home  the  overwhe^ihlng  majority  of 
the  American  people  support  the  con- 
talrunent  policy,  and  m  ]ftt  believe  that  a 
takeover  by  the  Commtmlsts  in  South 
Vietnam  would  be  a  discouraging  defeat 
for  the  United  States  4nd  against  the 


is  the  action 
tion  is  destroy- 

is  feeding  the 
administration 


can  only  create 


;onlzlngly  dlffi- 
Involvement  of 

|-agedles  of  this 
[>ugh  America's 
ically  honorable 
limited,  we  have 
ich  a  way  that 
1  people,  both  at 


long-range  Interests  of  ttie  free  world. 
Thus,  the  American  people,  at  heart,  gen- 
uinely want  to  support  the  administra- 
tion's policy  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  of  the  numerous 
examples  of  mismatched  words  and 
deeds,  which  have  been  reviewed  here, 
has  been  enough  to  destroy  faith  in  the 
credibility  of  the  administration's  Viet- 
nam policy.  But  the  ever  accumulating 
Ust  of  Inconsistencies,  contradictions, 
vague  explanations,  and  p«*slstent 
refusal  to  acknowledge  even  minor  mis- 
takes inevitably  sows  the  seeds  of  doubt, 
dlsllluslormaent.  and  apathy.  The  result 
Is  that  eventually  even  candid  statements 
and  forthright  explanations  become 
suspect 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  even  though  the 
administration's  basic  Intentions  and 
goals  may  be  soimd  and  worthy,  the 
policy  which  it  pursues  may  fall,  not  be- 
cause it  is  basically  wrong,  but  because 
its  conduct  of  that  policy  has  been  so 
shoddy  that  even  those  who  believe  in  its 
ultimate  rightness  refuse  the  administra- 
tion their  positive  and  energetic  support 
out  of  disillusionment  and  despair. 


RECESS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  10  o'clock  and  43  min- 
utes ajn.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  12:39  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer (Mr.  Hast  in  the  chair) . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  13712)  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
extend  ita  protection  to  additional  em- 
ployees, to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  13712)  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
tend its  protection  to  additional  em- 
ployees, to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  ita 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
matter  of  regret  to  me  that  my  duties  as 
chairman  of  the  mediation  panel  in  the 
airline  machinist  dispute  have  occupied 
me  all  morning  and  have  prevented  my 
being  here  earlier  to  speak. 

I  very  much  ain}reciate  the  indulgence 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Senate  staff  which 
enables  me  to  speak  at  this  time  on  sev- 
eral matters,  which  I  am  able  to  do 
through  arrangement  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate. 


The  leadership  very  graciously  agreed 
to  this  course  of  action  because  it  rec- 
ognized, as  one  of  a  minority  in  the  Sen- 
ate who  (vposes  the  policies  of  the  John- 
son administration  iii  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter I  shall  discuss,  that  the  minority  was 
entitled  to  present  this  point  of  view 
prior  to  the  long  weekend  we  are  about 
to  take. 

I  appreciate  very  much,  as  I  always 
do,  the  courtesy  the  leadership  always 
extends  to  me. 

I  would  not  have  asked  for  this  rather 
extraordinary  procedure  today  if  the 
Senate  had  convened  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
ias  I  had  anticipated,  but  it  was  my  fault 
•because  of  my  duties  downtown  as 
Chairman  of  the  Emergency  Boftrd  that 
I  did  not  know  of  the  leaderriiip's  plan 
to  convene  at  10  o'clock  this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  my 
work  as  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Emergency  Board  seeking  to  find  a  fair 
and  tunlcable  solution  to  the  threatened 
natl(Hial  airlines  strike  has  kept  me 
away  from  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee markup  sessions  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  which  I  also  regret,  because  I 
would  like  to  be  there  to  uphold  the 
arm  of  Chairman  Fm.BRiGHT  as  he  leads 
the  conunlttee  In  a  badly  needed  re- 
shaping of  the  aid  program.  But  my 
vote  has  been  casit  by  proxy  for  most  of 
the  changes  made  so  far,  many  of  which 
I  have  been  struggling  to  bring  about  for 
some  time,  and  I  hope  to  be  present  next 
week  to  offer  some  more  amendmente  on 
my  own. 

I  am  not  at  all  moved  by  the  charge 
already  being  leveled  that  these  changes 
in  the  aid  program  discriminate  against 
African  countries.  The  changes  will 
prove  eventutdly  to  be  in  the  Interest  of 
the  African  coimtrles.  for  we  are  trying 
to  correct  the  mistakes  of  pBst  aid  com- 
mitanoits  that  have  brought  disaster  to 
South  Vietnam  and  encouraged  and 
made  possible  armed  conflict  among 
others.  We  are  trying  to  apply  to 
Africa,  and  to  future  aid  everywhere, 
the  lessons  learned  from  the  failures  of 
the  past,  which  include  the  arming  of 
military  juntas  in  Latin  America,  the 
giving  of  huge  amounts  of  aid  for  politi- 
cal purposes  that  did  iMthlng  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  and  eventual  Ameri- 
can armed  intervention  in  countries 
where  we  thought  our  face  had  to  be 
saved  because  we  were  so  heavily  com- 
mitted to  a  certain  local  faction  through 
the  aid  program. 

Aside  from  that,  the  first  obligatian 
ot  the  committee,  of  Congress,  and  of 
the  sulmlnlstration  is  not  to  any  foreign 
country  or  bloc  of  countries.  Our  first 
obligation  is  to  the  American  people  and 
the  good  of  the  United  States,  and  I  hope 
that  obligation  will  remain  first  In  the 
consideration  of  tills  legislation. 

A  second  subject  that  I  want  to  men- 
tion briefly  is  the  resolution  expanding 
the  Senate  oversight  committee  of  the 
Central  Intelllgetxce  Agency.  This  issue 
Is  expected  to  be  taken  up  in  the  Senate 
next  week,  and  I  want  these  observations 
to  appear  in  the  Record  now. 

IfnS  FOK  KXPAITDBD  CIA  OVXUIGHT 

In  all  the  discussion  about  the  form 
a  Senate  oversight  of  CIA  should  take, 
we  have  largely  lost  sight  of  the  real 
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Inue.  The  Issue  Is  not  whether  CIA 
niAkes  foreign  policy.  The  issue  is  not 
whether  it  Is  controlled  in  its  decision- 
making hy  the  President  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  by  a  civilian  group 
m>pointed  by  President  Kennedy— and  in 
my  opinion  it  is. 

The  Issue  is  whether  it  is  sufficiently 
coocemed  and  involved  in  international 
affairs  to  warrant  the  addition  of  I>to- 
elgn  Relations  Committee  representation 
in  Its  oversight.  It  seema  to  be  incon- 
testable that  it  is  so  involved. 

The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  emphasizes  that  CIA  does  not 
make  foreign  policy.  Yet  I  am  sure  he 
would  agree  that  CIA  does  not  make 
military  policy,  either.  Does  this  mean 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  oversight 
should  be  abolished  as  unnecessary? 
That  Is  the  conclusion  one  would  draw 
from  the  argument  of  the  Senator  f  rtm 
Georgia. 

If  anything,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Is  much  more  an  operating  arm 
of  American  foreign  policy  than  it  is  of 
American  mlUtary  policy.  It  is  on  that 
basis  that  all  logic  should  have  put  the 
Foreign  Relations  Conunittees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  in  charge  of  its  sur- 
vefllance  in  the  first  place,  and  not  the 
Armed  Service  Committee.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  Its  own  intelligence 
The  Department  of  State  has  its  own 
lntdligen«se.  The  CIA  is  separate  from 
both,  but  it  remains  deeply  involved  in  in- 
telligence activities  that  are  vital  even 
more  to  foreign  policy  formulation  than 
to  military  policy  formulation.  More- 
ov€^  Its  operatlMis  are  almost  witlrely 

SS^»f*-  ^o\*»n  It  be  said  that  its 
activities  which  are  operations  rather 
t^jwi  infonnation-gathering  are  more 
military  than  diplomatic  or  political? 

In  1954.  CIA  plotted  and  carried  out 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  of 
Guatemala  Was  Oiat  a  mlUtary  opera- 
f.2ii  °L^  foreign  policy  operation?  In 
IMl.  CIA  organized  the  Cuban  refugees 
jadmaatennindedtheBayofPlgs.  Was 
uiat  a  foreign  policy  program  or  a  mili- 
tary program? 

♦K^o^  *^^®.  '^**  °"  ™**V  occasions  In 
S  ♦?*^*tL*"  ^  capacity  as  chairman 
Of  the  Subcommittee  on  American  Re- 
publics Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  For- 

^J^^"**^'  ?"**  "  chairman  of  the 
cooamlttee  that  conducted  executive 
nearly  by  way  of  Investigation  of  the 
CTA  vls-a-vls  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  Bay 
or  Pigs  situation  would  not  have  occurred 
except  for  the  foreign  policy  Interven- 
tion of  the  CEA.    Not  even  Congress  was 

Sl$l?nw  S^i  the  CIA  was  up  to.  and 
certainly  the  American  people  were  not 
aware  of  what  the  CIA  was  up  to 

•«iJ]?^'  ^^^-  "**  CIA  Ua  police  state 
institution.  We  must  see  to  it  Uiat  every 
agency  of  the  Federal  Govenunent  is 
constantiy  under  Uie  surveillance  of  the 
"PTMenUtives  ot  the  people  of  this 
oounxry. 

Thf  Het  that  ttiere  are  those  in  the 
SMiate  and  In  the  executive  departments 
who  do  not  want  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  be  represented  in  the  sur- 
veillance of  Uie  CIA.  in  connection  with 
the  CIA  intervention  In  foreign  policy, 
ought  to  be  a  warning  signal  to  the 
people  of  the  country. 
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The  American  pec^le  are  entlUed  to 
have  the  Senate  see  to  It  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Is  in  a  position  of 
surveillance  over  the  CIA. 

In  1958.  CIA  helped  organize  (H)P06i- 
tion  to  Sukarno  in  Indonesia.  Was  that 
a  foreign  poUcy  operation  or  a  Defense 
Department  operation?  Throughout  the 
fifties.  CIA  helped  supply  Nationalist 
Chinese  within  Burma.  Was  that  a  for- 
eign policy  program  of  the  United  States, 
or  a  Defense  Department  operation? 

In  1958.  the  CIA  did  much  through  its 
broadcast  facilities  to  encourage  the 
Hungarian  uprising,  though  when  It 
came,  we  made  no  American  military 
effort  to  help.  Was  that  a  foreign  policy 
or  a  military  policy  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States? 

I  think  that  in  all  these  Instances 
which  have  been  described  in  bo(^  and 
articles,  the  CIA  has  carried  out  foreign 
policies  rather  than  military  policies  for 
the  U.S.  Government.  In  none  of  the 
instances  I  have  mentioned  did  the 
American  Military  Establishment  in- 
volve Itself  directly.  Only  where  events 
have  become  uncontrolled  1^  other 
means,  such  as  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  In  Vietnam,  has  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  taken  an  active  role. 

I  do  not  think  It  is  at  all  relevant  to 
this  resoluti(Hi  to  argue  whether  CIA 
makes  the  decisions  on  the  merits  of 
these  operations.  The  Issue  of  the  degree 
of  Presidential  control  does  not  concern 
tis  here.  What  does  concern  us  Is 
whether  the  committees  of  Congress 
whose  subject  matter  Is  most  affected  by 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  are  pert 
of  the  surveillance,  and  at  the  present 
time  they  are  not. 

Both  the  intelligence-gathering  and 
the  operation  functions  of  CIA  are  at 
least  as  relevant  to  foreign  policy  for- 
mulation and  execution  as  they  are  to 
military  postures  and  activities.  In  most 
cases,  they  are  much  nw>re  relevant  to 
foreign  policy. 

The  i»esent  arrangement  whereby  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  shares  in  this 
oversight  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  does  not  is  a  gross  intrusion 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  into 
the  subject  matter  of  foreign  policy. 

We  see  that  Intrusion  showing  its  head 
In  another  form  in  the  movement  with- 
in the  Senate  to  have  mlUUry  aid  sep- 
arated from  the  foreign  aid  program  and 
consigned  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  is  undeni- 
able that  military  aid  is  constantly  used 
by  the  Pentagon  to  meddle  in  foreign 
P<^cy.  In  my  opinion,  the  military  aid 
that  we  are  furnishing  to  many  coun- 
tries in  the  world  constitutes  one  of  the 
greatest  threats  to  world  peace,  "nie 
Pentagon  Building  has  much  to  answer 
for  in  connection  with  the  military  aid 
program. 

I  have  said  before,  and  repeat  in  this 
address  today,  that  in  my  Judgmmt.  the 
militaiy  aid  program  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  as  represented  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  by  other  top-ranking  military 
officers  of  our  country,  has  created  more 
Communists  in  the  last  10  years  than  has 
any  other  (me  cause  existing  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 


It  would  be  more  appropriate  to  con- 
fine the  CIA  oversight  role  entirely  to 
the  Appn^riations  Committee  than  to 
extend  the  oversight  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  over  so  important 
an  Ingredient  of  foreign  policy  as  intelli- 
gence services. 

I  am  not  at  all  Impressed  with  the 
argument  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  some  of  our  colleagues  do  not 
want  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  have  Jurisdiction  over  a  subject  mat- 
ter that  deals  with  foreign  relations  be- 
cause they  wish  to  cast  reflections  upon 
the  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Such  arguments  are  not  befitting  a 
UJ3.  Senator.  I  served  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  many  years  prior 
to  going  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  have  served  now  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  since  1955. 

There  Is  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  or 
Justification  In  support  of  the  reflections 
that  some  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices are  casting  indlrecUy.  and  some- 
times not  too  indirectly,  and  frequently 
by  Innuendoes,  upon  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate. 

As  a  member  of  those  two  committees 
during  my  period  of  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  have  never  seen  a  partisan  vote 
cast  in  either  committee.  It  has  been 
my  observation  that  Senators  do  not  sit 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  as 
Democrats  or  Republicans.  Nor  do  they 
sit  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  as 
Democrats  or  Republicans.  They  sit  on 
those  committees  as  U.S.  Senators. 

When  differences  of  opinion  develcv 
on  the  committees,  those  differences  arc 
shown  by  the  votes.  The  split  Is  not 
reflected  by  Republican  votes  against 
Democratic  votes.  The  split  is  a  split  of 
sincere  men.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
on  one  side,  and  Demiocrats  and  Republi- 
cans on  the  other  side,  of  men  who  have 
come  to  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  what  the  decision  of  the 
committee  should  be. 

"Hie  argument  that  a  larger  committee 
would  endanger  secrets  is  a  wholly  false 
issue  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  has 
been  even  mentioned  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  the  opposition  of  the 
McCarthy-Fulbright  resolution.  We  are 
taking  about  three  members  from  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  am  only 
sorry  it  is  not  possible  to  put  into  the 
CoNGREssioNAi,  RccoRD  the  number  of 
employees  of  CIA — who  number  in  the 
thousands — the  number  of  persons  in  the 
Budget  Bureau,  the  number  of  persons 
on  the  White  House  staff,  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  number  of  persons  in  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments,  the  number  of 
persons  in  other  Cabinet  Jobs  who  are 
part  of  the  Natioiuil  Security  Council, 
and  the  number  of  persons  from  private 
life  who  are  not  even  in  the  Government, 
much  less  elected,  all  of  whom  have 
much  knowledge  and  information  about 
the  activities  of  the  CIA. 

Apparently  many  of  those  people  who 
oppose  the  McCarthy-Fulbrlght  resolu- 
tion think  it  is  perfectly  all  right  to  have 
those  hundreds  of  governmental  person- 
nel that  never  have  faced  a  vote,  as  far 
as  quaUflcattons  for  office  are  concerned. 
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have  information  which  siime  colleagues 
of  mine  in  the  Senate  tMnk  should  be 
denied  to  the  members  <>r  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Conimittee  of  the 
House.  { 

There  are  hundreds,  Iv^d  probably 
thousands,  of  foreigners  ^  foreign  gov- 
ernments who  are  well  Mvised  of  CIA 
activities  in  their  areas,  and  who  pres- 
ently know  more  than  thq  iPoreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  knowa  |  about  these 
matters.  i 

I  am  especially  Intrlguejq  by  the  argu- 
vaesit  against  the  resolution  which  holds 
that  the  wpointment  of  a  supervisory 
council  of  private  citizens  lis  a  reasonable 
and  presumably  "secure"  check  on  CIA 
but  three  Members  of  the  UB.  Saiate 
would  not  be.  The  senior  Senatw  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltoiistall],  men- 
tions the  group  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed after  the  Bay  of  pigs  to  review 
CIA  organization  and  activities.  Who  is 
on  that  board?  James  KiUlan,  president 
of  MIT,  was  one  of  the  orional  monbers. 
He  is  an  educator,  and  ui  outstanding 
citizen.  I  have  great  conndence  in  him, 
but  no  more  than  I  have  ih  100  U.S.  Sen. 
ators,  Including  the  senior  <  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  { 

Another  private  citizen!  tm  the  intelli- 
gence consulting  group  Is  |  Clark  Clifford. 
He  is  another  fine  and  tnutworthy  man, 
but  no  more  trustworthy  I  than  the  100 
men  and  women  elected  toi  the  Senate. 

Another  member  of  thu  group  is  Dr. 
Edwin  Land,  an  inventor  with  the  Pola- 
n^d  Corp.  Are  Senators  prepared  to  say 
he  Is  worthy  of  being  privy  to  CIA  secrets, 
but  Senators  are  not?  Pnitessor  William 
Langer  is  a  historian  of  gneat  renown  in 
the  academic  world.  Is  qe  more  worthy 
of  confidence  than  Senators?  I  do  not 
believe  so.  1 1 

Others  in  the  oonsultingj  group  are  Wil- 
liam Baker — about  whomj  I  have  no  in- 
formation—lidaxwell  Ta)^or,  Admiral 
Sides,  and  former  high  (jivlllans  in  the 
Defense  Department,  Go^on  Qray  and 
Frank  Pace. 

All  are  presiuned  to  be  ; 
at  the  present  time.    Sc 
outstamUng  qualiflcatior 
have  better  qualifications  { 
ators,  or  at  least  better 
tors  but  not  others? 

I  am  amazed  that  anyo^  would  point 
to  these  private  dtizend  and  contend 
that  they  are  entitied  toj  supervise  the 
Central  Intelligence  Ageticy,  but  that 
three  Members  of  the  UJi  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  pkre  not. 

If  Congress  is  anxious  Itb  divest  itself 
of  more  and  more  of  its  [duties,  and  to 
Invest  more  and  more  of  them  in  the 
executive  branch,  the  wa^  to  do  it  is  to 
turn  over  CIA  supervisidi  to  a  group 
of  private  citizens  ai^^ted  by  the 
President  and  responsible  only  to  him, 
M>d  to  deny  all  supervi8i6h  to  the  Sen- 
ate's committeee  in  ehane  (rf  foreign 
policy  matters.  1 1 

I  believe  It  Is  time  ti«t  the  Senate 
oegan  to  restore,  to  a  very  modest  and 
njoderate  extent,  at  leaafe  the  normal 
role  this  body  was  intern  lid  to  play  in 


vate  citizens 
tiiem  have 
But  do  they 
U.S.  Sen- 
some  Sena- 


foreign  policy.    Least  of  ail 
thing  desirable  In  tumln; 


l^cy  supervision  to  the  V. -med  Services 

■:  :■    'jfi  .'CJ.    \i  ill' 


do  I  see  any- 
over  foreign 


C(xnmittee,  as  we  do  with  the  inresent 
system. 

For  21  years,  in  this  body,  I  have 
pleaded  against  the  trend  toward  the  de-^ 
velopment  of  Government  by  executive 
supremacy  and  secrecy;  but  I  am  deeply 
alarmed — ^yes,  frightened — for  the  wel- 
fare of  my  oountzy,  to  see  the  galloping 
speed  with  which  the  Johnson  admln- 
istrattcm  has  sought  to  vest  more  and 
more  tmchecked  power  in  the  executive 
branch  of  this  Government.  I  want  to 
warn  the  American  peoi^e  that  In  my 
Judgment,  the  Johnson  administration 
must  be  checked,  and  checked  now,  if 
we  are  to  retain  our  system  of  three  co- 
ordinate and  coequal  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  cannot  oontbiue,  Mr.  President — 
under  the  various  fiag-waving  slogans 
that  are  being  used  these  days  to  whip 
up  the  people  of  this  country  Into  a  war 
hysteria — granting  more  and  more  un- 
chedced  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
Presidait  of  the  United  States  and  his 
executive  Cabinet  members  and  their  as- 
sociates. A  basic  issue  faces  the  Amer- 
ican pec^le,  in  my  judgment— basic, 
when  you  can  have,  as  we  are  having  at 
the  very  hour  that  I  now  speak,  Mr. 
President,  American  boys  dying  in  South 
Vietnam  in  a  Presidential  war  that  has 
not  even  been  declared  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

VIXTNAM  WAS 

Oh,  I  know  all  the  advice  that  I  have 
received  from  dear  friends  here  In  the 
Senate,  that  I  should  not  commit  polit- 
ical suicide,  that  I  should  not  bum  my 
political  bridges.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
more  Important  that  political  bridges  be 
burned  In  the  United  States  In  these  crit- 
ical hours  than  that  steel  bridges  be 
bombed  in  North  Vietnam. 

It  is  more  Important  that  increasing 
numbers  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  be  willing  to  oonunit  po- 
litical suicide — if  that  Is  the  price  one 
must  pay  to  plead  for  peace  In  the  world, 
and  to  bring  to  an  end  an  Inunoral  and 
aho<*lng  war  that  carmot  be  reconciled 
with  Article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— than  that  Members  of  CiMigress 
think  only  of  their  political  hides. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  a  small  sacrifice  for 
any  Member  of  Congress  to  pay — if  that 
Is  the  sacrifice  he  has  to  pay  in  order  to 
try  to  bring  this  shocking  war  to  a  halt — 
to  lose  his  office,  in  comparison  with  the 
sui>reme  sacrifice,  for  which  Members  of 
Congress  must  bear  the  historic  respon- 
sibility, because  they  have  not  stopped 
the  President  from  conducting  this  im- 
moral and  shocking  war. 

I  say  it  Is  a  small  sacrifice  to  pay  for 
any  Member  of  Congress  to  lose  his  po- 
sition. If  it  comes  to  that,  in  comparison 
with  the  loss  of  American  life  In  South 
Vietnam,  in  a  war  that  never  has  been 
Justified  from  the  beginning. 

As  we  aiH>rofu;h  Memorial  Day,  that 
we  had  better  think  of  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  sacrifice  that  American 
soldiers  have  made  during  our  glorious 
past,  in  Justifiable  wars,  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Johnson  administration 
and  of  this  Congress  for  causing  now,  al- 
ready, more  than  3,200  American  boys  to 
be  Ulled  in  South  Vietnam,  and  over 


15,000  to  be  wounded,  In  a  war  we  had 
no  right  to  enter  in  the  first  place.  The 
re9onsibllIty  rests  not  only  on  the  Presi- 
dent, but  also  on  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  been  supporting  that 
war. 

I  know  also,  Mr.  President,  that  when 
one  votes  as  I  vote,  and  as  I  shall  continue 
to  vote,  short  of  a  dedaration  of  war — ^In 
opposition  to  all  funds  sought  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  this  war — that  the  charge 
is  to  be  expected  that  those  of  us  who  ao 
vote  are  letting  down  the  bo3rs  from  South 
Vietnam.  Well,  let  the  record  be  clear 
again:  Those  who  are  letting-  down  the 
boys  in  South  Vietnam  are  those  who  are 
voting  the  funds  to  escalate  this  war  and 
send  them  forward  into  more  and  more 
battieflelds  to  die  in  increasing  numbers. 

They  ere  the  (Hies  who  are  letting  the 
boys  down  In  South  Vietnam,  because 
they  are  walking  out;  they  are  abdicating 
a  trust  that  they  owe  the  American  peo- 
ple, that  our  Founding  Fathers  wrote  into 
the  Constitution;  luunely,  the  cheek  of 
the  mirse  strings.  If  this  Congress  would 
stop  voting  President  Johnson  the  funds 
to  kill  American  boys  in  increasing  num- 
bers in  South  Vietnam,  he  would  have  to 
fall  back  on  the  sound  tuivloe  of  General 
Ridgway,  of  General  Gavin,  of  George 
Keiman,  and  of  the  others,  Mr.  President, 
who  are  pointing  out  that  we  should  stop 
escalating  this  war. 

We  should  proceed  to  take  our  posi- 
tion at  those  points  in  South  Vietiumi 
that  we  can  defend,  without  escalating 
the  war,  and  that  will  stop  the  advance 
of  the  enemy,  but  will  not  involve  our 
own  advance.  Then,  let  us  put  it  square- 
ly up  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world: 
Do  you  want  to  assume  your  responsi- 
bilities to  keep  the  peace?  Do  you  other 
nations  of  the  worid  want  to  decide,  as 
you  should  have  decided  long  ago,  that 
there  must  be  a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam, 
and  decree  it? 

We  should  then  serve  notice  on  all 
combatants  that  they  must  itop  their 
fighting  and  pledge  themselves  as  signa- 
tories to  the  United  Nations  Charter  that 
they  will  send  over  whatever  number  of 
divisions  of  men  are  necessary  to  enforce 
a  peace,  as  the  United  Nations  has  done 
In  the  Congo,  is  doing  In  the  Gaza  Strip, 
and  Cyprus,  and  did  in  stopping  the  war 
between  India  and  Pakistan. 

My  faith  is  such  that  in  the  due  course 
of  time  the  American  people  will  come  to 
understand  the  facts  and  realize  that  all 
the  sacrifices  we  are  making  in  American 
blood,  plus  the  shocking  killing  of  Asians, 
will  win  for  us  the  hatred  of  Asians  for 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  these  ranarks 
today  In  part  because  I  think  they  are 
most  appropriate  before  a  Memorial  Day. 
On  a  Memorial  Day  we  ought  to  bow  our 
heads  as  Americans,  not  only  In  tribute 
to  our  courageous  soldiers  that  we  have 
sent  to  South  Vietnam — who  are  carrying 
out  the  orders  of  their  Commander  in 
Chief,  which  is  their  responsibility  and 
duty — but  we  should  bow  our  heads  also 
with  feelings  of  shame  that  as  a  peo- 
ple— may  I  say  to  the  American  people 
sitting  in  our  places  of  security — we  are 
not  over  there  doing  the  dying.  We 
ought  to  bow  our  heads  in  shame  that 
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as  free  men  and  women  we  have  per- 
mitted this  situation  to  develop  to  the 
shocking  point  at  which  we  now  find  It. 
Young  American  draftees,  18,  19,  20, 
and  21  years  of  age,  are  being  sent  Into 
South  Vietnam,  Increasing  percentages 
of  them  to  die  In  a  war  to  which  we 
should  be  no  party  whatsoever. 

I  hope  that  on  this  Memorial  Day  the 
voters  of  this  Republic,  as  they  bow  their 
heads  In  tribute  to  those  we  have  lost 
In  the  past  In  Justifiable  wars,  and  those 
we  are  losing  In  Vietnam  In  an  Immoral 
and  sinful  war,  will  come  to  a  better 
realization  of  their  responsibility  to  exer- 
cise their  power  as  free  men  and  women 
to  check  this  administration. 

Sometimes,  as  I  meditate  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  ask  myself  the  question.  What  is 
happening  to  us  as  a  people?  As  a 
rpllglous  man,  I  speak  respectfully  of  the 
churches,  but  would  raise  In  this  speech. 
to  the  clergy  of  America,  the  question: 
What  has  happened  to  you?  As  Mark 
Twain  warned— and  I  shall  use  his  great 

statement  before  I  finish  this  speech 

as  war  hysteria  starts  to  sweep  the  coun- 
try, soon  the  clergy  will  begin  to  preach 
sermons  about  Ood  being  on  our  side. 

Already  those  sermons  are  coming 
forth,  when  what  should  be  happening  is 
that  the  church  bells  of  America  should 
be  tolling  In  grief,  on  behalf  of  the  reli- 
gious men  and  women  across  this  land, 
that  our  Government  should  be  following 
such  an  irreligious  course  of  action. 

Already  the  old,  superpatriotlc  slo- 
gans are  being  dusted  off.  We  are  read- 
ing them  in  the  dally  press.  "My  coun- 
try, right  or  wrong." 

Oh.  that  is  the  way  of  a  country  to  go 
into  oblivion,  when  patriotic  Americans 
should  be  saying  "When  I  find  my  coun- 
try to  be  wrong,  I  intend  to  insist  upon 
its  righting  Its  course." 

What  Is  needed  In  America,  during 
these  dark  hours,  is  for  the  Oovermnent 
tip  right  its  wrong  course  and  stop  its 
Intemational  outlawry  and  return  not 
only  to  the  framework  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  framework  of  its  treaty  obliga- 
tions, but  also  return  to  the  framework 
of  its  spiritual  beliefs  and  obligations. 

If  only  the  pews  in  the  churches  of 
America  could  speak  out  against  the 
hyprocrisy  of  the  people  who  occupy  them 
by  the  millions  each  Sunday. 

If  only  the  clergy  of  America  would 
Uve  up  to  its  responslbUltles  of  spirtual 
leadership. 

If  otHj  the  men  who  qjeak  fnnn  the 
pulpits  of  America  would  have  the 
courage  of  the  Great  Master  whom  the 
Christian  faith  worships,  or  the  belief  in 
the  one  God  whom  the  Jewish  faith 
worships,  or  the  dedication  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  Almighty  that  all  religious 
men  and  women  say  they  believe  In. 

That  is  what  is  needed  this  Memorial 
Day  we^end. 
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■LBcnoir  Axs  tbs  wab  or  vntntAic 
Mr.  President,  much  attention  has 
been  focused  in  the  last  few  days  on  the 
primary  election  in  Oregon  and  its  bear- 
ing on  public  attitudes  toward  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

Fbr  myidf ,  I  am  heartened  by  the  re- 
Mlta  beoauae  I  think  they  show  that  the 
American  people  are  deeply  suspldoua  of 
administration  policy  there,  and  I  think 


they  show  that  candidates  who  have 
nothing  to  offer  except  the  administra- 
tion's war  policy  are  not  going  to  be 
elected  in  November  In  very  large 
numbers. 

Democratic  voters  In  Oregon  nom- 
inated two  "peace  candidates"  for  Con- 
gress, Malcolm  Cross  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District,  and  Charles  Porter  In 
the  Fourth  District  being  vacated  by  Mr. 
DnwcAi*.  Both  overcame  primary  op- 
ponents who  were  running  on  the  ad- 
ministration war  policy. 

In  the  Senate  race.  Howard  Morgan 
polled  well  over  a  third  of  the  Democratic 
vote,  his  percentage  being  between  35  and 
40  percent. 

Those  of  us  who  know  where  Howard 
Morgan  started  from  when  he  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  in  March  on  the 
war  or  peace  Issue,  cannot  feel  ansrthlng 
but  confidence  that  this  Issue  is  the 
dominant  one  with  the  people  of  my  State 
and  the  Nation.  We  take  confidence  only 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  voters  In  Judging 
where  the  interests  of  the  Nation  lie  as 
the  issue  becomes  clear  to  them. 

This  will  not  be  done  overnight,  and 
it  was  not  done  overnight  in  Oregon 
among  Democratic  voters,  who  were 
being  asked  to  curb  a  President  of  their 
own  party. 

Nonetheless,  more  than  a  third  of  them 
did  respond.  I  think  a  major  reason  they 
did  is  that  they  know  a  war  candidate 
will  have  tough  sledding  this  fall  against 
Governor  Hatfield.  Governor  Hatfield 
has  long  been  identified  as  one  of  only 
two  or  three  Governors  who  have 
not  rubberstamped  the  administration's 
Vietnam  policy.  He  has  continued  to 
urge  a  United  Nations  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Vietnam  issue.  The  Republican  pri- 
mary voters  had  a  chance  to  repudiate 
him  for  that  stance  if  they  wanted  to,  but 
Instead  they  nominated  him  for  UJ3. 
Senate  by  nearly  4  to  1,  the  one  being  the 
combined  vote  of  three  rivals. 

Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  the  down- 
grading of  his  c«>ponent  by  the  press 
that  wants  to  misinterpret  and  misrep- 
resent what  happened  in  Oregon,  Gov- 
ernor Hatfield's  ovpontnt.  who  happens 
to  be  a  very  respectable  and  well- 
financed  businessman  in  Oregon,  ran  on 
the  war  issue.  The  administration  sup- 
porters of  the  war  In  Vietnam  can  add 
these  Oregon  resiilts  in  any  way  they 
like,  and  they  will  never  spell  victory 
for  Democratic  candidates  for  Congress 
thlsfaU. 

That  is  why  many  of  us  are  taking 
this  Issue  into  Democratic  primaries. 
Our  party  has  reneged  on  its  campaign 
prc»nlses  of  1964  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy. 

Millions  upon  millions  of  Republicans 
voted  for  Lyndon  Johnson  in  1964  be- 
cause they  believed  he  meant  It  when.  In 
that  campaign,  he  made  it  perfectly 
clear  he  held  to  the  view  that  an  Asian 
war  was  for  Asian  boys  to  fight  and  not 
American  boys.  They  believed  that  he 
meant  it  when  he  made  clear  In  that 
campaign  that  he  would  follow  a  course 
of  action  (K>po8lte  to  the  proposals  of  a 
Barry  Goldwater. 

I,  too,  thought  he  meant  It. 

I  shall  never  be  able  to  understand 
why  we  have  not  had  a  single  word  of 


explanation  from  the  President,  and  why 
almost  immediately  after  that  electlw 
he  proceeded  to  follow  the  Goldwater 
line. 

There  Is  growing  across  this  country  a 
wave  of  disillusionment  In  the  Presi- 
dent.  That  is  why  I  believe  that  more 
Democrats  in  Congress  than  political 
dopesters.  writing  for  the  administra- 
tion, want  to  admit  will  be  defeated  in 
November,  and  should  be— will  be  de- 
feated in  November,  Mr.  President,  and 
should  be. 

As  a  Democrat,  I  wish  to  say  that  one 
of  the  great  needs  of  my  party  is  to 
have  cleaned  up  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country.  Tbe  way  to  clean  up  that  for- 
eign policy  is  to  clean  out  those  who  are 
supporting  the  Immoral  course  of  action 
that  we  are  following  In  South  Vietnam 
I  have  made  it  clear  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State  continues  to  stand 
for  the  foreign  policy  that  he  has  enun- 
ciated, I  shall  vote  for  him.  I  shall  not 
be  campaigning  for  him.  I  shall  be 
campaigning  across  America  for  Demo- 
cratic candidates  to  Congress  who  are 
seeking  to  change  my  party's  foreign 
policy  vls-a-vls  the  war  in  Asia. 

Furthermore,  I  hope  I  am  enough  of 
a  "pro"  in  American  politics  to  know 
that,  as  a  Democrat,  I  should  not  involve 
myself  in  the  Republican  campaign  in 
my  State.  I  have  no  right.  In  my  judg- 
ment.  to  inject  myself  into  that  cam- 
paign. That  is  the  Governor's  respon- 
sibility. It  is  a  campaign  for  him  to 
run.  As  a  Democrat,  however.  I  have 
the  responsibility  to  my  party,  as  I  see 
my  trust,  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
Democratic  candidates  in  other  States 
who  will  run  In  opposition  to  the  foreign 
policy  programs  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  help 
elect  peace  candidates  as  against  war 
candidates.  That  means  those  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress. 

The  faith  and  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  Democratic  Party  as 
the  one  best  able  to  maintain  peace  must 
be  restored  if  we  are  to  win  elective  office 
In  1968.  May  I  say  that  goes  for  1968, 
too. 

That  is  why  I  think  the  White  House 
is  making  a  grievous  mistake  In  crank- 
ing up  its  public  relations  machinery  to 
try  to  rally  support  for  a  bigger  war  In 
Vietnam.  I  do  not  doubt  that  between 
now  and  November,  the  avenue  between 
Capitol  mil  and  the  White  House  will  be 
heavily  traveled.  But  the  traffic  will  not 
be  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  congres- 
sional advice:  It  will  be  for  the  purpose 
of  tiling  Congress,  not  a^dng  Congress. 


rtXLvmm  or  trx  wab  polkt 
A  leading  congressional  Democrat  has 
begim  the  process  by  repeating  what 
many  of  us  have  recognized  as  adminis- 
tration policy  for  a  long  time. 

He  said  In  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House  that  the  United  States  is  not  going 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam,  no  matter  what. 
The  discussion  of  what  to  do  If  a  gov- 
ernment came  to  power  that  sought  ne- 
gotiations or  asked  us  to  leave  is  wholly 
unreal,  because  no  such  contingency  will 
be  allowed  to  happen.  The  American 
Armed  Forces  will  not  leave  imder  any 
circumstances,  according  to  present  ad- 
ministration policy,  because  we  have  put 
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I  ivlng  our  face 
jas  the  testing 
(lound  for  American  c^talnment  of 
China. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Joh^ison  admlnls 
tration  that  it  had  better  ^^^^  putting 
emphasis  on  saving  llve$;  of  American 
boys,  not  face — saving  the  lives  of  the 
young  draftees  that  we  a  <^  sending  over 
there  to  die,  while  we,  g  safely  at  home. 
talk  about  face.  i 

These  Justifications  of  [the  American 
presence  in  Vietnam  do  hot  leave  any 
nxHn  for  a  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment that  does  not  lend  Itself  to  this 
American  caiise.  j 

The  evidence  of  the  American  tcUce- 
over  was  highlighted  by  the  reaction  of 
American  military  commanders  during 
the  recent  disturbances  in  Da  Nang, 
when  even  General  Ky'a|  air  force  was 
warned  that  any  more  mMakes  on  their 
part  that  endangered  Aitlerican  planes 
would  bring  retaliation.  A  Marine  Corps 
qx>kesman  announced  that  40,000  U.S. 
marines  In  the  northern  part  of  SouUi 
^^etncun  were  preparing  Ixi  fight  without 
any  help  at  all  from  the  South  Vietna- 
mese Army.  The  United  States  is  mak- 
ing it  clear  to  Vietnam  aikd  to  the  world 
that  we  will  fight  anyone  in  Vietnam  who 
opposes  the  United  States. 

This  policy  can  avoid  noJ6ther  interpre- 
tation than  that  our  administration  is  on 
its  way  to  taking  over  th^jwar  when  the 
\^etnamese  fight  amoiig  themselves. 
What  the  President  should  have  done  at 
the  first  outbreak  of  the  dlstiurbances  at 
Da  Nang  and  Hue  was  orper  a  cease-fire 
and  notify  the  South  Vlnnamese  that 
we  are  not  going  to  kill] American  boys 
while  they  fight  among  tkfemselves;  that 
the  theory  of  our  admlnlsqilation  has  been 
that  we  are  there  to  ai 
war,  not  ours — I  repeat, 
ours. 

In  my  Judgment,  the 
is  that  we  are  taking  ov< 
apparently  we  are  going  lljo  fight  In  one 
part  of  Vietnam  with  40.0piD  U.S.  marines 
without  any  Vietnamese 
them. 

When  the  American 
understand  those  trends!  the  American 
people  will  answer  the  aidmlnlstratlon's 
bullets  in  Vietnam  with  Idallots  in  the 
United  States.  [ 

If  this  Is  not  making  Soi  ifch  Vietnam  an 
American  colony,  what  M?  If  this  is 
not  a  territorial  deslgm  Upon  Vietnam, 
what  is?  There  can  no  longer  be  a  pre- 
tense that  we  are  in  Vletiiam  at  the  in- 
vitation of  a  legitimate  gi)Vemment.  Of 
course,  it  never  was  legl', 
bom  out  of  the  womb  of 

In  open  violation  of  the 

the  United  States  tumt., 

»llel  from  a  military  detaarcatlon  line 
into  a  political  demarcation  line.  It  was 
the  United  States,  in  opleh  violation  of 
toe  Geneva  accord,  that  decided  on  two 
Vietnams.  We  created  an  Illegal  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  Read  the  ac- 
cords. I  have  read  them  On  the  floor  of 
we  Senate  time  and  time  again  during 
we  past  3  years.  The  171th  paraUel  was 
"»wn  as  a  military  detaarcatlon  line, 
•nd  the  accords  so  indlcali^. 

"Hiere  was  no  provlsloi  for  two  sep- 
•wte  governments.     Th(!  French  miU- 


them  in  their 
their  war.  not 

«ilable  fact 

r  the  war  and 


}ldlers  Joining 
3ple  c(Mne  to 


>te.    It  was 
allty. 
neva  accord, 
the  I7th  par- 


tary  forces — and  thert  were  thousands  of 
French  troops  in  Vietnam  at  the  time — 
were  to  go  to  the  south  of  the  line.  The 
Viet  Mlnh.  who  had  won  a  victory  over 
the  French,  were  to  stay  to  the  north. 

During  the  next  2  years,  tmder  the  di- 
rection of  an  Intemational  control  com- 
mission composed  of  India,  Canada,  and 
Poland,  negotiations  and  procedures 
were  to  be  set  up  leading  to  a  united 
Vietnam  based  upon  elections.  We 
stoppped  those  elections,  although  we 
Americans  talked  a  good  hypocritical 
line  about  self-determination.  But  we 
prohibited  self-determination  in  Viet- 
nam In  1956. 

It  win  take  more  time  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  come  to  a  realization  that 
the  statements  of  spokesmen  for  the  UJB. 
Government  that  our  govenunent  made 
a  commitment  to  South  ^netnam  is  itself 
c(Hnpletely  fallacious. 

They  involved  themselves  in  a  civil 
war.  and  they  should  be  allowed  to  settie 
their  civil  war  without  dictation  from 
the  United  States.  I  think  that  history 
will  prove  me  correct  In  my  belief  that 
the  struggle  within  Vietnam  will  con- 
tinue no  matter  how  much  we  msdntaln 
our  presence  there  over  the  decades,  until 
at  long  last  there  will  be  one  country 
and  one  government,  and  there  should  be. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  able  to 
sell  to  the  American  people  the  false  as- 
simiptlon  that  we  are  Justified  in  insist- 
ing on  two  Vietnams — of  our  own  Illegal 
creation. 

AlCEUCAN   COTTHSK   OF   XMPIRK   IN   ASIA 

Mr.  President,  the  world  will  not  over- 
look the  contrast  between  our  use  of  a 
weak,  disorganized  Asian  country  as  an 
American  battlefield,  and  our  policy  to- 
ward Prance  and  NATO. 

It  Is  generous  to  call  what  we  are  doing 
to  Vietnam  "arrogance  of  power."  We 
are  ruthlessly  occupying  South  Vietnam 
to  serve  American  seciuity  Interests  as 
we  see  them.  More  than  that,  we  are 
building  yet  another  huge  air  base  in 
northeast  Thailand,  which  will  serve  first 
to  step  up  American  air  attacks  upon 
Laos  and  North  Vietnam,  and  which  will 
serve  secondly  to  enlarge  the  battiefield 
to  Include  Thailand. 

In  Europe,  we  recognize  and  deal  with 
De  Gaulle  as  an  equal.  When  he  tells  us 
to  leave,  we  begin  making  plans  to  depart, 
despite  our  conviction  that  French  soil 
Is  vital  to  our  security. 

But  in  a  small  Asiatic  country  we  ap- 
point a  new  set  of  national  leaders  when 
the  existing  ones  do  not  do  our  bidding 
and  do  it  effectively.  General  Ky  is  now 
doing  what  the  American  Embassy  told 
him  to  do.  and  is  putting  down  all  oppo- 
sition by  force  of  the  arms  we  gave  him. 

That  will  not  end  the  exposition.  Us- 
ing arms  against  people  who  are  with- 
out arms  will  not  win  them  over  to  our 
side,  but  will  cause  them  to  dig  deeper 
Into  their  hate  and  to  resolve  more  firmly 
that,  no  matter  how  many  decades  it 
takes,  the  white  man  will  be  thrown  out 
of  Vietnam  and  all  of  Asia. 

"niat  is  why  we  are  building  a  great 
race  war.  The  color  line  Is  becoming  an 
Important  factor  In  American  foreign 
poUcy  In  Asia  because  it  is  unilateral 
American  foreign  policy.  We  do  not 
pursue  a  strietiy  unilateral  policy  toward 


industrial  nations,  which  are  largely 
white,  only  toward  backward  ones  which 
are  lairgely  nonwhlte. 

Today,  General  Ky  Is  traveling  around 
Vietnam  In  a  U.S.  military  Jet  In  an  ef- 
fort to  ocmsolldate  his  mllitaary  forces 
and  is  killing  his  own  people. 

The  Buddhist  religion  is  an  Inter- 
esting religion.  Those  who  are  directing 
American  foreign  policy  could  well  afford 
to  spend  some  time  analyzing  the  phlloe- 
ophy  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  because, 
In  my  Judgment,  force  will  not  conquer 
a  Buddhist.  I  believe  that  we  are  creat- 
ing a  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge  against 
Americans  that  will  rise  to  plague  us  for 
decades  to  come. 

Many  people  do  not  like  to  face  one 
facet  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  But  it  must 
be  discussed.  South  Vietnam  has  many 
of  the  overtones  and  imdertones  of  a 
religious  war  between  Buddhists  and 
Christians,  with  the  Christians  In  a  small 
minority.  But  eventually.  Mr.  President, 
we  shall  leam,  after  we  have  expended 
imtold  quantities  of  American  blood, 
that  the  Buddhists  will  prevail. 

They  will  not  prevail  on  the  battlefield, 
but  they  will  prevail  with  long-time  pub- 
lic support. 

Administration  spokesmen  have  tried 
to  ascribe  racist  motives  to  those  of  us 
who  oppose  the  war.  They  suppose  the 
world  does  not  see  that  we  respect 
Prance,  Britain,  Germany,  and  other 
white  NATO  countries — yes,  PMtugal, 
too — as  equals,  while  we  Jerk  General  Ky 
and  his  fellow  generals  of  Vietnam 
around  like  puppets  on  a  string. 

What  the  world  does  see  is  that  the 
United  States  respects  only  power  and 
regards  weakness  as  a  power  vacuum  that 
mtist  be  filled  by  the  United  States  wher- 
ever any  of  the  worldwide  security  inter- 
ests of  this  country  are  thought  to  be  af- 
fected. 

The  great  Innovation  and  contribution 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pm.- 
bright]  has  been  to  try  to  help  the  Unit- 
ed States  break  away  from  the  pattern 
of  iiower  that  has  seen  all  the  empires 
of  the  world  dissolve  because  they 
thought  their  materisd  wealth  and  power 
could  accomplish  things  it  could  not  In 
fact  accomplish.  If  he  can  succeed  in 
modifying  even  to  a  small  degree  that 
dismal  pattern  of  history,  then  he  will 
have  made  a  remarkable  addition  to  hu- 
man affairs. 

He  has  to  be  a  bom  c^itimist  even  to 
make  the  effort.  Many  more  people  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  can  only  go 
down  the  same  fatal  path  that  all  ckiitx 
empires  have  trod  before  us,  seeing  every- 
thing they  did  not  control  as  a  potential 
threat,  constructing  outposts  of  empire, 
then  lifelines  of  empire,  then  outposts  to 
eruard  the  lifelines,  fighting  wars  to  pro- 
tect the  outposts  that  guard  the  lifelines, 
netting  up  and  subsidizing  governments 
from  which  to  wage  the  wars,  through 
military  and  economic  aid,  ad  infinitum, 
until  the  structure  collapsed  of  its  tre- 
mendous weight. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  that  legacy  to 
future  generations  of  American  boys  and 
girls.  What  my  Government  does  and 
what  the  pe(K>le  of  this  country  do  in  the 
mtxiths  immediately  ahead  will  deter- 
mine the  destiny  of  this  Republic  from 
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the  standpoint  of  answerlnc  the  question. 
"Wm  it  survive?" 

In  my  Judgment,  my  coimtry  has  no 
hope  of  surviving  in  history  If  it  leads 
mankind  into  a  massive  war,  as  it  Is  pree- 
ently  doing  In  Asia,  only  to  end  up  in  a 
third  world  war. 

The  colonial  empires  of  Western  Eu- 
rope were  centuries  in  the  building  and 
only  decades  In  the  collapse.  Others, 
like  Imperial  Japan  and  Nazi  Germany, 
were  years  In  the  building  and  only 
months  in  the  collapse. 
„  We  are  engaged  in  a  major  war  in 
Vietnam  today  for  these  very  same  pur- 
poses of  «nplre.  We  upset  the  Geneva 
agreements  of  1954  because  we  feared 
that  if  we  did  not  control  South  Vietnam 
someone  else  would,  and  a  hostile  poww* 
might  some  day  use  it  to  threaten  our 
Ufellne  through  the  Malacca  Straits  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  That  is  the  reason 
for  the  present  war.  and  all  the  window 
dressing  about  fighting  for  freedom  and 
democracy  is  becoming  more  and  more 
Of  a  hollow  mockery  not  only  to  the 
world,  but  also  to  the  American  people 
themselves.  »«="i'*c 

Our  trouble  is  that  there  is  hardly  a 

comer  of  the  gk>be  that  we  do  not  now 

^^u^„^*f.   ^'"^   to  our  security.    Our 

Ufelines     are  everywhere;   every  con- 

iiJf.H.?.*f  °^i^^  '**'■  ^"^^  American 
•ecurity  Interest. 

We  maintain  more  troops  on  foreign 
aoa  than  any  other  nation,  and  we  main- 
tain more  military  bases  abroad  than 
»ny  other  nation. 

^  '**i***  ^^*^  ^^^  that  has  be- 
come the  great  mlUtary  occupier  of 
many  parts  of  the  world  and  is  frighten- 
Ing  Increasing  millions  of  people,  includ- 
ing many  In  Prance.  We  cannot  ellmi- 
nate  from  the  NATO  crisis  in  Prance  the 
determlnsUon  of  many  Frenchmen  to 
«ee  to  it  that  the  American  military 
presence  1*  taken  out  of  Prance.  And  tf 
iwere  a  Frenchman,  I  would  insist  on  it, 

Why  do  we  think  that  we  can  maintain 
these  security  interests  by  foree  of  arms 
•T^^^lf  ^**  ''**°  *^'e  to  do  it  before 
why  do  we  think  we  can  occupy  and 
u»e  South  Vietnam  to  serve  Am^Sn 
■ecurity  interesU  without  eternal  war? 
The  fighting  among  the  Buddhists  and 
the  government  factions  does  not  differ 
much  from  aU  the  other  disorders  that 
nave  beset  colonies  or  occupied  terrt- 
torlee  In  the  iMt  century  and  a  half. 
xne  American  forces  and  the  South 
Vietaamese  Army  which  has  become  lit- 
tle different  from  what  it  was  under  the 
Prench  can  continue  to  suppress  revolts 
•nd  uprisings  throughout  the  portions 
of  Vietnam  we  still  eontxxA.  But  they 
wUl  not  end:  they  wUl  not  stop. 
*^"  '^^  suppress  the  organized  armies 
of  the  Vietcong,  but  it  was  not  an  orga- 
nlMd  axmy  that  dislodged  all  the  other 
ookmlal  powers  from  Africa  and  Asia 
;LT^  continuing,  unceasing  reaistanee 

i^*  J^'^  ***^  "^  '°n»  o'  terrorism 
that  finally  caused  them  to  give  up  these 
territories.  The  U.S.  Government  has 
dedded  its  national  security  requires  us 
to  control  South  Vietnam.  Ptor  home 
cansumptton.  we  said  we  were  fighting 
for  freedom,  and  when  that  became  un- 
tnw  on  the  face  of  It.  we  said  we  were 
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fighting  to  save  face  because  Americans 
have  never  backed  down  anywhere. 

How  many  lives  will  it  take  to  save  our 
face?  If  we  are  hicky.  North  Vietnam 
at  some  point  will  not  pour  in  more  of 
her  own  forces,  though  we  probably  are 
far  from  that  point  as  yet.  But  even 
if  the  opposition  army  does  not  grow, 
we  have  only  a  tutuxe  of  terrorism  In 
South  Vietnam. 

CCMTAQniBNT  IN  ASIA 

That  is  not  the  containment  of  com- 
munism which  I  have  supported  and 
voted  for  in  the  past.  The  Greek-Turk- 
ish issue  was  not  one  of  Greeks  and 
Turks  against  an  American  army  of 
occupation  and  a  puppet  government  of 
the  United  States.  The  Korean  war  was 
not  foiight  to  maintain  South  Korea  as 
an  American  outpost — it  was  fought  by 
the  United  Nations  to  repel  an  intrusion 
of  one  government  against  another.  The 
Marshall  plan  was  designed  to  help  local 
governments  rebuild  their  internal 
economies,  not  to  buy  American  entree 
and  occupation  of  the  kind  we  have 
Imposed  upon  South  Vietnam. 

How  well  do  I  remember  the  day  of  the 
enimdatlon  of  the  Truman  doctrine. 
When  I  returned  from  that  historic  Joint 
session,  I  took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  afternoon, 
and  I  was  the  only  Senator  who  did.  I 
pledged  my  support  to  President  Tru- 
man in  support  of  the  Truman  doctrine. 
But  the  Truman  doctrine  has  no  analo- 
gous relationship  whatsoever  with  South 
Vietnam. 

llie  obsession  with  the  concept  of  con- 
tainment has  led  us  into  a  frightening 
abuse  of  the  concept  in  Vietnam.  Con- 
tainment must  mean  firm  local  govern- 
ments, enjoying  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  thefa-  people.  Where  those  con- 
ditions do  not  exist  today,  the  United 
States  cannot  create  them.  Where  we 
substitute  ourselves  for  local  forces,  as 
we  have  in  Vietnam,  we  create  not  con- 
tainment, but  a  hemorrhage  of  propor- 
tions over  which  the  other  side  and  not 
the  United  States  has  control. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  return  to  an 
effective  and  workable  containment  in 
Asia.  I  would  like  to  see  iis  recognize 
that  an  obsession  with  "winning"  every- 
thing, everywhere  to  which  some<xie 
once  committed  us  10  years  ago  is  not 
containment,  but  paranoia.  I  say  re- 
spectfully that  in  my  Judgment.  I  think 
our  Government  is  suffering  from  para- 
noia in  its  foreign  policy.  Successful 
containment  must  recognize  that  where 
a  k>cal  people  cannot  or  will  not  help 
themselves,  the  United  States  jeopard- 
izes itself  and  does  not  serve  Itself  when 
we  substitute  American  bodies  for  Asian 
bodies. 

South  \aetnam  Is  becoming  a  honor- 
rhage  of  the  American  military,  finan- 
cial, and  spiritual  body.  When  we  make 
the  statements  that  have  been  coming 
out  of  the  White  House  recently  to  the 
effect  that  because  we  have  never  backed 
down  anywhere  we  will  never  back  down 
In  >^tnam,  we  are  giving  complete  con- 
trol over  our  hemorrhage  to  the  C!om- 
munlats. 

It  Is  the  administration,  and  the  White 
House,  who  are  saeriflcliig  fiexiblllty  in 
Vietnam  poUcy.    It  la  tber  who  have 


hardened  the  American  position  to  one  of 
not  leaving  no  mattn  what  happens  fai 
South  Vietnam.  By  so  dcdng,  they  have 
eliminated  local  responsibility  for  the 
war,  for  everyone  to  South  Vietnam  is 
put  on  notice  that  Americans  will  stay 
and  take  over  whether  South  "Wetnamese 
want  to  continue  fighting  or  not. 

If  we  shift  the  containment  policy  ot 
the  past,  which  originally  featured  viable 
local  governments,  toto  a  containment 
around  the  fringes  of  China  and  Russia 
by  American  arms  and  American  fight- 
ing men,  we  can  expect  only  to  be  drawn 
toto  more  and  more  of  these  conflicts. 

This  is  not  an  issue  of  asking  others 
to  do  our  fighting  for  us.  It  is  a  question 
of  whether  Americans  can  do  all  the 
fighting  for  everyone  to  the  world.  Of 
course,  we  think  we  can  now.  We  thfaif 
we  can  keep  over  300,000  men  to  Europe 
while  Europeans  decltoe  to  fulfill  their 
subscriptions  to  NATO.  We  think  we 
can  send  over  260,000  men  toto  Vietnam, 
15,000  toto  Thailand,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands more  toto  nearby  areas  of  south- 
east Asia,  plus  thousands  of  others  into 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  keep  all 
these  balls  to  the  air  at  one  and  the  sazne 
time  with  little  <»■  no  help. 

This  is  not  containment.  It  is  not  an- 
other case  of  "Munich"  to  Vietnam,  when 
the  foreign  soldiers  who  have  come  from 
8,000  miles  away  are  ours. 

The  escalation  and  widening  of  the 
war  by  the  United  States  has  resxilted 
only  to  similar  measures  by  the  other 
side.  With  each  new  step,  we  were  as- 
sured that  this  was  the  one  that  would 
end  the  war,  and  each  time  our  oflicials 
have  been  wrong.  It  is  time  to  adopt  a 
new  approach.  Therefore  I  recommend 
to  the  President  agato  today  that  he 
study  the  offerings  of  General  Gavin, 
General  Rldgway,  George  Kennan,  and 
the  others  who  are  urgtog  that  we  stop 
escalating  the  war,  that  we  call  upon  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  for  a  cease- 
fire order,  and  that  we  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  if  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  are  not  willtog  to  enforce  a  peace  la 
Vietnam,  we  then  will  get  out.  But  we 
must  stop  maktog  ourselves  the  unilat- 
eral policeman  of  the  world,  based  upon 
our  drafttogs  of  the  law,  our  proposals, 
irrespective  of  who  shares  our  views. 

Militarily,  the  tactics  advocated  by 
Generals  Gavin  and  Rldgway  are  sound, 
if  adopted  along  with  political  steps  I 
have  mentioned.  Those  tactics  call  for 
matotcdning  the  positions  we  now  have, 
from  which  we  cannot  be  dislodged  by 
the  Vietcong.  Politically,  I  would  have 
the  President  go  not  to  Honolulu  to  meet 
with  the  military  fiunkles  we  put  In 
charge  to  South  Vietnam,  but  go  to  the 
United  Nations  and  ask  that  body  to 
exercise  to  South  Vietnam  its  peace> 
keeping  duties.  He  should  ask  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  order  a  cease-fire  and 
to  send  toto  South  Vietnam  whatever 
UJf.  troops  are  needed  to  enforce  It  If 
that  appeal  Is  vetoed  by  some  Security 
Council  member,  he  should  ask  the  Q&^- 
eral  Assembly  to  take  the  action.  The 
XJH.  has  done  this  effectively  to  the 
Middle  East,  to  Cyprus,  to  the  Congo, 
and  more  recently  It  obtained  a  cease- 
fire between  India  and  Pakistan.  A  pre- 
vailing view  at  the  UJ9.  now  is  that  it 
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cannot  act  against  the  United  States 
without  our  good  faith  cooperation  be- 
cause we  are  too  big  and  too  powerful. 
A  vast  number  of  UJ^.  mfembers  take  it 
for  granted  that  when  u^e  enlarged  the 
war  to  Include  North  Viiqtnam  we  were 
not  acting  like  a  nationjthat  wanted  to 
end  the  war  or  to  get  wb  U.N.  to  help 
us  end  It. 

South  Vietnam  is  noti^urs.  to  decide 
her  fate  as  we  please,  ttie  United  Na- 
tions is  the  on^  agenc:rf  <  that  has  that 
right.  We  should  turn  the  probl«n  over 
to  it  to  good  faith.  OtheCr  U.N.  members 
ibould  realize,  too,  that:  If  they  fail  to 
discharge  their  peacekeeping  duty,  the 
VU.  will  be  destroyed,  |or  it  will  not 
hold  the  confidence  of  atyone  if  it  falls 
to  act  on  the  greatest  i  jireat  to  world 
peace  stoce  Korea. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  clc9e,  I  shall  read 
from  two  letters,  and  theri  a  brief  quota- 
tion from  Marie  Twato.  I  wish  to  read 
portions  of  two  letters  from  a  very  Im- 
portant and  responsible  ikewspaper  cor- 
respondent, whose  name  Jl  shall  not  re- 
veal, but  whose  letters  qjeak  for  them- 
selves: and  I  shall  read  {^U  parts  of  the 
letters  that  do  not  disclose  his  identity: 

Due  Senatok  Mossb:  I  4m  an  American 
foreign  correspondent  who  1  tks  covered  South 
Vietnam  continuously  for  feveral  year*. 


He  then  describes  his 
has  been  there: 


luties  stoce  he 


than  any  other 
^d   longer   than 


I  have  lived  here  longei 
American   correspondent 
nearly  any  other  American:. 

I  have  not  always  agreed  iwlth  your  views 
over  the  years,  but  somenaw  I  find  myself 
increasingly  drawn  to  your  pplnt  of  view  with 
respect  to  the  American  invblvement  In  this 
country.  You  have  oonslsfcently  shown  the 
courage,  furthermore,  td  keep  fighting 
•gainst  enormous  odds,  for  beliefs  that  de- 
serve to  be  heard.  ' ' 

The  tragedy  of  Viet  Nan  J  It  seems  to  me, 
has  been  not  so  much  tiie  basic  political 
defeat  the  United  States  ilis  suffered  here, 
but  rather  the  reasons  for  that  defeat.  There 
hsve  been  many  dedicated  young  Americans 
working  In  this  country  over  the  years  for 
things  they  believed  would  match  the  chal- 
lenge of  Asian  communism*  They  have  been 
thwarted,  I  believe,  by  the  kind  of  thinking 
that  motivates  the  Pentago  i,  and  by  all  those 
who  find  the  police-state  i^lutlon  the  most 
practical  approach  to  forelm  poUcy. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  AmerlAns  as  a  nation- 
ality lack  the  political  w\ai  am  to  be  able  to 
cc^  with  the  great  issues  pf  Asia.  If  that 
Is  true,  AsU  Is  surely  bes;lleft  to  Itself  to 
decide  Its  own  fate.  ' 

But  apart  from  that.  It  tkevaa  that  some- 
times the  entire  Congressi  has  been  cowed 
by  the  Directorate.  In  rsCent  votes,  yo\ir 
voice  has  been  one  of  the  I'^ry  few  retaining 
the  courage  of  dissent. 

Thank  Ood  there  Is  still 
the  Senate. 

Thereafter,  I  wrote  to  him  to  ask  per- 
mission to  use  the  letter.!  I  received  per- 
mission to  use  it  to  full,  but  I  am  not 
using  it  to  full,  Mr.  President.  Although 
I  respect  his  courage,  nevertheless  I  shall 
use  it  only  to  the  extent]  ^hat  I  am  ustog 
it  today. 

I  received  a  reply  tojiny  letter  from 
this  great  correspondent.!  u  follows: 

I>KAa  SnrATOK  Moasx:  warm  thanks  for 
your  very  thoughtfxil  letter  of  April  14.  Of 
*w«e,  you  may  use  my  letter  to  you  In  any 
»»y  you  see  fit.  I  would  pbly  ask  that  you 
5pt  suggest  that  my  views  In  any  way  refieot 
those — 
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And  then  I  paraphrase,  of  his  previoos 
employees. 

I  speak  only  for  myseU.  Indeed,  my  views 
probably  are  not  shared  even  by  a  majority 
of  the  press  corps  In  Saigon. 

I  feel  the  press  corps  In  general  must  be 
shielded  from  the  continuous  charges  of  bias 
and  malice  and  such  that  come  from  such 
of  otu:  critics  as  Senators.  Privately,  news- 
men In  Viet  Nam  are  at  bitter  odds  with  each 
other  and  have  strong  views  on  every  aspect 
of  this  iH^>blem.  Most  of  them,  I'm  happy 
to  say,  discipline  their  personal  feelings  to 
such  a  degree  that  their  news  copy  remains 
undlstorted. 

But  there  are  those  who  feel  the  press 
should  be  uniform  In  Its  support  for  <MBclal 
policy,  and  that  Its  reporting  should  conform 
to  this  Idea.  There  are  those  who  delight 
In  watching  reporters  beaten  up,  maligned 
and  restricted.  There  are  even  those  who 
take  some  pleasure  In  the  fact  that  ten  of  us 
have  been  killed  and  about  SO  woiinded  cov- 
ering this  war.  Today  we  were  treated  once 
again  to  the  spectacle  of  Vietnamese  police 
assaulting  foreign  newsmen,  and  somehow 
I  had  the  sensaitlon  th&t  nothing  changes 
here;  that  since  1063  there  has  not  been  the 
slightest  veetlge  of  progress,  despite  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  all  the  lives. 

Against  this  background,  th««  are  some 
of  us  who  feel  the  survival  of  a  free  press 
Is  In  grave  danger.  My  own  deepest  hope  Is 
that  I  will  not  Uve  to  see  the  day  when  either 
our  nation's  Congress  or  Its  news  media  be- 
come obsolete. 

Respectfully. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  my  remarks  there 
be  printed  to  the  Rxcord  certato  news- 
paper articles,  telegrams,  and  corre- 
six>ndence  which  I  have  received  dealing 
with  the  subject  matter  of  my  speech 
today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  spoke 
earlier  to  my  speech  today  about  Me- 
morial Day.  I  suggested  that  on  Me- 
morial Day  we  should  not  only  bow  our 
heads  to  reverence  to  the  brave  soldiers 
of  our  country  who  have  died  to  war  im- 
der  the  direction  of  various  Command- 
ers to  Chief,  but  that  we  should  also 
pray  that  we  bring  to  an  end  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  war  that  constitutes  a 
sto  against  humanity  to  Vietnam;  that 
we  stop  killing  American  boys  in  South 
Vietnam  to  a  war  I  consider  to  be  im- 
moral, unconstitutional,  and  unconscion- 
able. I  expressed  the  hope  that  on  Me- 
morial Day,  from  their  pulpits,  the 
clergy  of  America  would  give  serious 
thought,  as  spiritual  leaders,  to  the  ques- 
tion: "Have  I,  as  an  individual  and  mto- 
Lster  of  God  carried  out  my  spiritual  re- 
sponsibility to  ooimectlon  with  this 
war?" 

I  spoke  earlier  today  about  those  of 
us  who  take  the  position  that  this  Issue 
is  more  important  than  politics;  that 
this  issue  leaves  no  room  for  any  con- 
sideration of  partisan  politics,  for  it  pales 
all  other  issues  into  insignificance. 

Tbose  of  us  who  take  that  position 
must  expect  that  to  a  period  of  war  hys- 
teria, so-called  supeipatrtotlc.  Jingo- 
istic forces  to  this  country  are  going  to 
urge  that  we  be  silenced;  aiul  certainly 
are  going  to  misroneaent  our  poittlan,  aa 
they  have  been  doing  now  for  quite  some 
time. 


But  so  long  as  we  are  in  an  undeclared 
war  I  shall  conttoue  to  do  what  I  can  to 
urge  the  American  people  to  defeat  can- 
didates for  o£Qce  who  are  supporting  the 
war,  because  that  is  the  only  answer  left 
to  the  free  people  to  make  the  constitu- 
tional check  that  is  th^r  right  as  free 
men  and  women.  That  Is  why  I  have  said 
we  must  Btot>  this  administration's  bul- 
lets to  Vietnam  with  ballots  to  the  United 
States. 

I  close  my  speech  today  with  this  great 
quotation  from  Mark  Twato  to  a  great 
writing  of  his  "The  Mysterious  Stranger," 
which  I  think  is  so  apropos : 

There  has  never  been  a  just  one,  never  an 
honorable  one— on  the  part  of  the  Instigator 
of  the  war.  I  can  see  a  million  years  ahead, 
and  this  rule  will  never  change  In  so  many 
as  half  a  doeen  Instances.  The  loud  little 
handful — as  usual — will  shout  for  the  war. 
The  pulpit  will — warily, and  cautiously — ob- 
ject— at  first;  the  great,  big,  dull  bulk  of  the 
nation  will  rub  Its  sleepy  eyes  and  try  to 
make  out  why  there  should  be  a  war,  and  will 
say,  earnestly  and  Indignantly,  "It  Is  unjust 
and  dishonorable,  and  there  Is  no  necessity 
for  It."  Then  the  handful  will  shout  louder. 
A  few  fair  men  on  the  other  side  will  argue 
and  reason  against  the  war  with  speech  and 
pen,  and  at  first  will  have  a  hearing  and  be 
airlanded;  but  It  will  not  last  long;  those 
others  will  outshout  th«n,  and  presently  the 
anti-war  audiences  will  thin  out  and  lose 
popularity.  Before  long  you  will  see  this 
curlotxs  thing:  the  speakers  stoned  from  the 
platform,  and  free  speech  strangled  by  hordes 
of  furious  men  who  In  their  secret  hearts 
are  still  at  one  with  those  stoned  speakers — 
as  earlier — ^but  do  not  dare  to  say  so.  And 
now  the  whole  nation — pulpit  and  all — ^wlll 
take  up  the  wer-cry,  and  shout  Itself  hoarse, 
and  mob  any  honest  man  who  ventures  to 
open  his  mouth;  and  presently  such  mouths 
will  cease  to  open.  Nest  the  statesmen  will 
Invent  cheap  lies,  putting  the  blame  upon 
the  nation  that  is  attacked,  and  every  man 
wUl  be  glad  of  those  oonsclence-sootblng  fal- 
sities, and  win  diligently  study  them,  and 
reftise  to  examine  any  refutations  of  them; 
and  thus  he  will  by  and  by  convince  himself 
that  the  war  Is  just,  and  will  thank  Ood  for 
the  better  sleep  he  enjoys  after  this  prooees 
of  groteeque  stif-deeeptlon. 

As  we  bow  our  heads  to  prayer  this 
Memorial  Day  to  the  veterans'  ceme- 
teries across  the  country,  it  would  be  well 
If  we  also  contemplate  this  great  analy- 
sis of  a  war  psychology  that  came  from 
ttie  pen  of  Marie  Twato. 

Bmnr  I 
(From  the  Bugene  (Oreg.)  Begtster-Ouard. 

May  0.1066]^ 
KxPBST  Bats  NArnaa  or  tr>  VOtham  Was 
Xb  ICisu  M  uaawitiou 

(By  Marvin  Tlnjs) 

Amertcan  chances  for  a  olear-out  mlUtary 
victory  In  Vietnam  are  "virtually  nil,"  a  dis- 
tinguished author  and  award-winning  Jour- 
nalist declared  In  Kugene  Thursday. 

Bernard  Fall,  professor  of  International  re- 
lations at  Howard  University,  who  has  had 
broad  experience  In  southeast  Ada,  said  In 
an  Interview  that  there  Is  not  "the  sUgbteat 
shred  of  evidence"  that  the  war  will  be  won 
next  year  or  In  the  near  future. 

Winner  of  the  1048  Oeorge  A.  Polk  Award 
for  "outstanding  mterpretlve  joumaltam  on 
VJetnam."  FhU,  M.  said  the  Ametloaa  pubUo 
has  been  "overly  optlmlstlo''  about  tli*  poeel. 
bUlty  of  a  quick  mllltcry  victory. 

"This  attitude  Is  based  largely  on  a  mis- 
understanding of  how  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment operates"  said  Fall,  oonaldered  to  be 
one  of  the  few  experts  on  Vietnam  In  the 
United  States. 
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"Many  ao-caUed  experts  are  caUlnc  for  the 
bomblnc  ot  aucb  North  Vietnam  targets  as 
Haiphong,  an  industrial  center.  It  Is  really 
almost  m«wnlng1eM  to  bomb  these  economic 
targets.  ...  A  guerrilla  combat  force  doesnt 
use  oil  and  petrol.  It  uses  guns  and  rice 
Sure,  a  lack  of  oil  might  slow  up  a  few  trucks 
Inside  North  Vietnam,  but  It  won*t  hamper 
the  Viet  Oong  in  South  Vietnam." 

Pall  Is  an  authority  on  guerrilla  warfare. 
At  the  age  of  16^4  he  was  serving  with  the 
French  underground,  helping  blow  up  Oer- 
man-held  Installations  Inside  his  native  land 
And  from  1944  untU  1»4«.  he  served  In  the 
infantry  and  pack  artUlery  of  the  4th  Moroc- 
can Mountain  DlTlslon.  A  l^ilbrlght  scholar, 
he  was  In  Indochina  at  the  time  French 
forces  were  losing  thslr  struggle  with  Com- 
munist forces. 

A  handsome  man  who  keeps  In  flghting 
trim  because  he  keeps  going  back  to  the  bat- 
tlefield to  do  "field  studies"  for  books  and 
magairtne  articles  on  Vietnam,  Fall  left  his 
Howard  University  (Washington,  D.C.)  class- 
room>at  4  pjn.,  Wednesday,  boarded  a  Jet 
and  atrlved  in  Eugene  at  9  a.m.,  Thursday. 
After  visiting  the  rhododendron  gardens  In 
Hendricks  Park  an  hour  later,  he  talked  with 
studsnu  and  faculty  members  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  Thtirsday  afternoon. 

He  spoke  at  a  iinlverslty  assembly  Thurs- 
day evening — his  purpose  for  coming  to  Eu- 
gene. He  received  a  loud  and  lengthy  ova- 
tion from  an  audience  of  about  260  persons 
after  his  90-mlnute  talk  on  "Vietnam — Back- 
ground of  War." 

An  hour  later,  about  10.  pan.,  he  boarded 
another  airplane  which  took  him  back  to 
Howard  University  In  time  for  a  Friday  after- 
noon lecture. 

"I  try  not  to  miss  any  of  my  classes.  I 
feel  my  main  obligation  Is  to  my  under- 
graduate students."  he  said. 

A  reclplsnt  of  a  1968  Ouggenhelm  Fellow- 
ship to  do  a  soclopoUttoal  field  study  of 
the  Viet  Cong  (he  didn't  want  to  talk  about 
this  subject  during  the  Interview) ,  FaU  feels 
a  major  fault  of  America's  Vietnam  policy 
Is  that  United  Statss  officials  don't  want  to 
dtocusa  possible  negotiaUons  with  the  Viet 
Oong. 

"In  all  other  similar  wars  where  there  were 
guurrlllas  and  out-of-country  backers  (such 
as  Red  China) ,  success  lay  In  talking  to  both 
the  outside  backers  and  tha  guerrillas." 

"The  road  to  any  suoceesful  stabUlaatlon 
of  the  Vietnam  situation  can  only  lie  with 
a  dlraot  confrontation  with  the  Viet  Oong," 
the  Journalist  said. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Viet  Oong  has 
matched  the  build  up.  man  for  man,  of 
American  military  forces  In  South  Vietnam, 
Fall  said.  "The  Viet  Cong  recruited  more 
than  160.000  men  Inside  South  Vietnam  since 
last  summer  ....  This  means  we  (America) 
are  stUl  fighting  mosUy  a  South  Vietnam 
Viet  Cong  force." 

FaU  said  he  Isn't  "peddling  a  far  left  or 
far  right  line"  In  opposing  some  of  Amer- 
ica's policies  In  South  Vietnam.  "Why.  I'm 
an  advisor  to  the  Department  of  Defense." 
He  also  told  students  Thursday  evening 
that  no  one  should  be  afraid  of  queetloning 
government  poUclee.  "Without  questions, 
there  will  be  no  answers  or  free  discussion. 
Democracy  withers  from  disuse— like  mus- 
olee." 

Commenting  on  the  possibility  of  national 
eleettons  In  South  Vietnam,  the  author  said 
they  wlU  be  meaningless  and  "add  another 
layer  of  Uluslon"  to  the  political  sltuaUon 
unlsss  tha-people  have  a  wide  choice  of  eandl- 
datM  and  Issuss. 

"I  doot  feel  any  good  can  come  from  the 
proolssd  alsetlons.  The  oholoes  for  the 
voter  will  lie  too  narrow." 

FUl  said.  too.  that  In  South  Vietnam 
'  neutralism"  Is  punishable  with  a  sentence 
of  up  to  five  years  la  Jail. 

"If  thU  law  remains  on  the  books  at  the 
time  of  the  elections,  the  only  chotoes  wlU 
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be  to  cither  keep  the  war  going  (for  the 
Uberals)  or  to  bomb  Peking  (for  the  con- 
servatives) ,"  be  said. 

Hare  are  some  of  the  major  contentions 
Fall  made  In  bis  address: 

The  French  said  16  years  ago  they  would 
win  the  war  In  Vietnam  by  training  an  army, 
promoting  effective  native  government,  and' 
winning  over  the  peasants.  "It  Is  frtghtenlng 
that  after  16  years  of  fighting  no  one  has 
ooma  up   yet   with    a   recipe   that   works." 

Many  village  chiefs  In  the  late  1960's  were 
killed,  primarily  because  they  were  not  popu- 
lar with  the  people,  "if  they  had  been  popu- 
lar, they  would  have  been  warned  before 
the  Viet  Cong  arrived." 

Since  January  of  this  year,  conditions 
within  the  areas  already  controlled  by 
the  American  forces  have  worsened.  The 
only  area  where  headway  has  been  made 
Is  m  the  Mekong  Delta  region  near  Saigon 
TTie  Viet  Oong  has  lo«t  ground  In  this  area 
because  the  territory  Is  controUed  by  the 
BuddhUts.  "This  l8  the  only  area  where 
there  Is  a  competitive  Ideology." 

North  Vietnamese  leaders  In  Hanoi  do  not 
completely  control  the  Viet  Cong  forcee  In 
the  south.  "The  Viet  Cong  can  not  be 
turned  off  like  water  from  a  faucet— not  even 
by  Hanoi." 

[Frcsn  the  Coliunbus  (Ohio)  state  Lantern 
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BaiHKixT  Caus  Was  "Ponrnjcss.  Ein».K8s" 

(By  Phillip  Long) 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  an  "endless,  point- 
less, futureless  exercise  where  we  are  not 
g^ng  to  achieve  anything  substantial  - 
David  Brtnkley,  of  the  NBC  HunUey-Brinklev 
news  team,  said  yesterday. 

Brtnkley  told  about  800  persons  at  Mershon 
Auditorium  It  would  be  "no  dUaster"  if  the 
United  States  were  to  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam. 

He  said  we  have  stuck  to  a  commitment  as 
long  as  we  can. 

"Tou  cant  support  a  government  If  there 
la  no  government  to  support,"  he  said 
"There  are  so  many  opposing  factions  fight- 
ing each  other  In  Vietnam  that  they  don't 
seem  primarily  concerned  about  fighting  the 
enemy.  And  the  United  SUtes  is  In  the 
middle  of  it  trying  to  fight  a  war  where 
mwe  U  no  front,  no  Une  of  demarcaUon 
between  friend  and  foe." 

WAR  a  iNTEsmiNa 
The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  Interfering  with 
ev»ythlng  else  America  Is  trying  to  do.  he 
said. 

"The  war  has  bscwne  a  leaden  ball  and 
chain  interfering  with  the  purpoee  of  this 
country  both  here  and  abroad,"  Brinkley 
•aid.  "It  la  clogging  political  communlca- 
Uons  between  America  and  the  Communist 
nations.  The  United  SUtes  cannot  get  Into 
a  discussion  with  any  Communist  country 
without  winding  up  In  a  conflict  over  each 
other's  Involvement  In  Vietnam,"  Brinkley 
said. 

If  the  United  States  withdrew  from  Viet- 
nam. Brtnkley  said  he  dldnt  think  It  would 
destroy  the  prestige  of  the  western  world. 

"If  I  might  add  a  word  of  optimism  with- 
out being  picketed  or  stoned,"  he  said,  "I 
would  say  the  Communists  are  experiencing 
Internal  dUBculUes  far  greater  than  most 
people  know." 

He  said  Russia  must  buy  wheat  because  Its 
agrtcultiiral  system  doesn't  work.  It  pays 
fOT  the  wheat  with  gold,  he  said,  which  Is 
worth  $S5  an  oimoe.  But  It  costs  Ruwla  M5 
an  ounce  to  mine  the  gold  because  of  Ineffi- 
ciency, he  said. 


"They  are  thinking  more  about  their  own 
personal  welfare."  Brinkley  said.  "They  evea 
go  so  far  as  to  hope  they  might  own  a  car 
someday  and  a  bicycle  until  that  time 

'^^tpltalism  hss  Its  faults  but  it  works 
Communism  has  its  faults  but  it  doesn't 


CONCSUf 

He  said  Mao  TSs-tung  expressed  concern 
to  a  rcportar  that  Chinese  youth  do  not  have 
tbair  father's  rsvcauttonary  laal  for  conquer- 
ing the  world. 


He  said  the  war  Is  Imposing  some  economic 
hardships  on  Americans.  However,  he  said 
90  per  cent  of  all  money  being  spent  on  the 
military  Is  going  to  areas  other  than  Vietnam, 

DtVmiNO   THX   COTJNTHT 

Most  Importantly,  Brinkley  said,  tha  wv 
is  "dividing  our  country  on  a  foreign  poUcy 
Issue  like  I  have  never  seen  It  divided  before 
We  should  try  to  wind  up  the  war  and  get 
out  from  Tinder  a  tragic  and  costly  burden  " 

He  commented  on  the  poaalblllty  of  free 
elections  In  South  Vietnam. 

"Vietnam  U  disintegrating."  he  said.  "Be- 
fore  a  country  can  have  free  elections  thers 
must  be  order,  stability  and  unity.  In  Viet- 
nam there  Is  none  of  this. 

RANG  ON  BT  rosea 
"We  could  hang  on  by  sheer  military  tan» 
no*  trying  to  win  but  Just  holding  the  Com- 
munists back.  But  Americans  do  not  want 
to  support  the  kind  of  a  war  that  Is  costing 
$15  billion  per  year  for  nothing." 

In  the  question  period  following  his  talk 
Brtnkley  was  asked  If  he  agreed  with  a  state- 
ment made  recently  by  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that 
the  U.S.  might  be  Involved  In  the  war  for 
10  years. 

"I  suspect  not,"  Brinkley  replied  "No 
one  will  say  this  publicly,  but  the  people 
who  are  In  real  authority  doubt  that  the 
mUltary  can  do  what  It  originally  said  It 
could  do  In  Vietnam. " 

'OOKINO  XrFBCT* 

Brtnkley  was  asked  to  comment  on  the 
"domino  effect"  and  how  he  thought  with- 
drawing from  Vietnam  would  affect  other 
coruntrles  of  Southeast  Asia.  He  said  that 
retreaUng  woxild  not  mean  that  we  would 
go  all  the  way  back  to  San  Francisco.  He 
suggested  that  we  retreat  to  a  friendly  coun- 
try such  as  Thailand  and  maintain  forces 
there  and  see  what  happens. 

Another  reason  he  said  he  felt  getting  out 
of  Vietnam  would  be  no  disaster  was  because 
other  countries  such  as  Rhodesia  and  Indo- 
nesia have  thrown  out  the  CommunUts  of 
their  own  vohtlon,  without  the  help  of  the 
United  States. 

[From  Newsweek,  ilay  30, 1966) 
A  View  or  Vhtkam 
(By  Emmet  John  Hughes) 
I  had  been  In  Saigon  but  a  few  hours  when 
an  American  friend  told  me  a  trivial  mcldent 
shared  a  day  earlier  with  an  American  ofllcer. 
The  two  men  had  been  Idly  strolling  a  quiet 
street  near  the  city's  center  when  the  rest- 
less eye  of  the  ofllcer  caught  half -sight  of  a 
flashing  arm,  a  few  yards  off  to  his  side,  and 
then   an   ominous   missile   hurtling   toward 
them.    He  spun  swiftly  and  poised  his  hands 
to  try  to  catch  the  grenade  and  throw  It  a 
safe  distance.    It  flew  past  him,  softly  struck 
a  wall,  and  neatly  bounced  back  to  the  Viet- 
namese youth  who  had  thrown  It.    It  was  a 
dirty  but  Innocent  rubber  ball.    As  the  youth 
snared  It,  he  smiled  with  knowing  bemuse- 
ment.  then  skipped  down  the  street  whUtllng 
softly,    glancing   back,    and    grinning   enig- 
matically.    And  the  Americans  were  left  to 
blink  In   wonder  over  the  meaning  of  his 
mirth:   was  he  a  carefree  youth  harmlessly 
laughing  at  the  American's  alarm,  or  a  sullen 
Salgonese    spitefully     tricking    them    Into 
panic?    They  would  never  know.    And  when 
I  left  Vietnam  a  week  later  to  continue  a 
Journey  through  Asia  and  Europe.  I  could 
not  help  feeling  that  this  moet  unhlstorlc 
incident     somehow     captured — more     elo- 
quently than  all  the  mUltary  briefings  and 
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embassy  conferences — ^the  tHubled  spirit  of 
the  American  presence,  for  i  iill  Its  awesmne 
umor  ...  its  hazy  eluslveneSfl  of  purpose  and 
its  uneasy  vision  of  the  fuvikre. 

I  never  left  Vietnam,  In  tq 4  political  sense, 
on  all  my  travel  around  the  world,  for  the 
conflict  In  Southeast  Asia  excites  the  con- 
cern of  all  capitals  and  foreign  offices,  from 
Uanila  and  Singapore  to  PaHs  and  London. 
And  with  absolute  unanimity,  all  ministers 
and  diplomats — Asian  or  Eiuopean  leftist  or 
rightist — ^privately  voiced  a  |  few  unvarying 
sentiments.  All  regretted  tM  extent  of  U.S. 
involvement  In  Vietnam.  All  spoke,  however, 
with  no  hint  of  conventional  antl-Amerl- 
canlsm:  they  simply  voiced  grave  sorrow  over 
the    American    dilemma.     All    yearned    for 


U.S.  withdrawal, 
^  Insisted  that 
accept  a  major 


diplomatic  negotiation  and 
or  politically  decent  terms. 

such  terms  would  have  tol ^. ,__ 

Communist  role  in  South  Vietnam's  politics. 
And  all  deeply  feared  thatit>oth  Hanoi  and 
Peking  would  spurn  any  nenotlatlon  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  As  onel  of  the  highest 
officials  m  the  British  Foreign  Office  stated 
the  matter:  "To  the  cool  ej#  of  Peking,  you 
have  been  led  to  commit  ^00,000  men  to  a 
struggle  that  costs  China  jsxactly  nothing. 
If  you  wect  Peking,  why  would  you  nego- 
tiate?" 

Through  Southeast  Asia,  iiere  await  ready 
retorts  to  an  American's  cqmmon  question: 
why  Is  not  the  grim  contlntiance  of  the  war 
blamed  more  upon  Communist  obstinacy 
than  American  militancy?  fh  the  first  place, 
there  recurs  a  refusal  to  eql:^te  the  military 
Interventions  of  Hanoi  and  of  Washington. 
As  one  quite  pro-Western  si^t^^m^n  Insisted 
to  me:  "The  two  actions  jliook  to  us  very 
different.  They  are  not  Just  Asian:  they  are 
Vittnamese.  And  you  cam^t>t  contend  that 
the  military  behavior  of  one  half  of  a  small 
coimtry  toward  Its  other!  half  resembles 
closely  the  Intervention,  fi^  10,000  miles 
away,  of  the  world's  greatest  military  power." 
And  in  the  second  place,  ithere  prevails  a 
general  skepticism  about  nJ3.  promises  to 
accept  a  neutralist  Vletnami  \  As  one  Foreign 
Ifinlster  argued:  "Tour  ambassadors  and 
your  generals  keep  saying  tiiat  you  are  wag- 
ing war  in  the  holy  name  nf  'antl-Commu- 
nlsm.'  Yet  Washington  keeps  saying  It  will 
gladly  negotiate  with  the  Communists  and 
accept  their  popular  election:  to  a  Saigon  gov- 
ernment. It  is  hard  to  unafrstand  how  you 
can  sincerely  hold  both  viel!^.  In  fact,  it  Is 
hard  to  know  Just  what  ti>ur  government 
Imagines  is  going  to  be  wo^  out  of  all  this." 

It  Is  no  easier  to  know  ftjhe  answer  after 
an  intensive  look  at  the  Vlel^tiam  scene  Itself. 

It  Is  a  scene  of  almost  stiinnlng  disprop<M'- 
tlona  and  Incongruities,  "'^ur  military  ex- 
pansion In  a  country  of  less|ihan  15  million," 
a  Saigon  editor  wryly  remat'ked  to  me,  "may 
mean  that  we  have  wltn^sed  rtght  here, 
tbls  last  year,  the  most  sudden  population 
eq>loslon  in  the  world."  [The  size  of  U.8. 
forces  Is  no  more  striking^  t  moreover,  than 
their  61an:  from  the  glfttsd  Gen.  WlUiam 
Westmoreland  down,  they  display  p(^se  and 
verve.  And  yet  this,  too,  ^iaxa  to  have  Its 
anomalous  aspect.  During  a  full  day  of 
Ikslloopter-hopplng  with  Wleptmoreland  to  a 
■trtng  of  Isolated  Special  Forces  outposts 
near  the  Cambodian  border,  I  found  one 
memorable  instant  Blngula^y  sad.  It  came 
la  the  form  of  the  happy  eetort  of  the  local 
oonmiandlng  officer  In  the  green  beret  after 
Westmoreland  had  asked  for  any  proof  of 
Viet  Cong  weakness  In  th*  area:  "Oh,  yes, 
>lr.  In  recent  months,  wei  had  one  villager 
Inform  on  Viet  Cong  movetnents.  And  we 
welcomed  one  deserter:  a  I  {17-year-old  girl. 
Sir,  these  are  encouraging  a  Igns." 

It  la  a  scene  clouded,  too,  ?rith  all  the  con- 
tradictions and  confusions  c|f  Judgment  that 
often  have  baffled  the  VS,  public.  In  Sal- 
800,  the  prtvate  forecasts  Dg  U.S.  diplomats 
»nd  TSS.  generals  concur  taerfectly  on  only 
one  point:  the  public  forecasts  on  Vietnam 
by  Washington  have  been  W>s\»dly  optlmls- 


tle.  But  the  authoritative  witneaaea  agree 
on  very  Uttle  else.  There  is  no  more  In- 
formed U.S.  diplomat  in  Saigon  than  the 
man  who  assured  me  one  day:  "We  have 
taken  the  military  bounce  out  of  the  Viet 
Cong,  and  one  more  year  will  dramatically 
reduce  our  casualty  lists."  But  there  Is  no 
more  Informed  U.S.  general  in  Saigon  than 
the  realist  who  warned  me  the  next  day: 
"There  Is  no  significant  turning  In  sight. 
Probably,  the  plazmed  rate  of  Vietnam  re- 
cruitment will  have  to  be  cut  back:  we  have 
asked  too  much  of  them.  Certainly,  the 
American  casualty  rate  will  stay  near  the 
same  ratio  for  a  long  time:  the  larger  the 
forces,  the  more  the  casualties."  And  all 
Informed  guesses  as  to  when  a  kind  of  success 
might  crown  the  vast  Amertcan  effort  fall 
In  a  sweeping  time  4>an:  somewhere  be- 
tween five  years  and  one  generation  hence. 

And  it  Is  a  scene  that  quickly  betrays  some 
critical  deceptions  attempted  by  some  U.S. 
policymakers  and  their  propagandists.  To 
be  specific  .  .  . 

It  Is  not  possible  to  respect  a  regime  under 
Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  as  concerned  with 
democracy  or  competent  to  govern.  The 
Premier  Is  Immature  and  shallow,  vastly  pre- 
tentious and  wildly  mercurial.  I  found  him 
thus,  throughout  one  of  his  three-hour 
monologues,  and  any  responsible  American 
in  Saigon  knows  him  to  be  thus.  Asked  to 
contemplate  a  negotiated  peace  with  Hanoi — 
at  any  time,  or  on  any  terms — he  has  a  flat 
and  final  way  of  scorning  the  notion:  "I 
would  rather  go  out  and  shoot  myself."  As 
for  political  enemies  within  his  own  borders, 
he  views  them  with  a  giddy  contempt,  and 
he  enjoys  Intoning  a  rather  lethal  kind  of 
litany:  "If  I  wish,  I  could  destroy  them  all." 
As  for  U.S.  politicians  and  U.S.  publicists 
who  have  hailed  Ky  as  a  serious  hope  for 
Vietnam's  future — after  the  tinsel  drama 
of  the  Honolulu  conference— they  have  much 
to  answer  for. 

It  is  no  more  believable  for  the  U.S.  to 
pretend  that  Its  Vietnam  policy  faithfully 
follows  the  free  will  of  the  people  than  to 
pretend  that  Its  Communist  foes  are  mere 
"bandits"  surviving  solely  by  "terror."  De- 
spite their  public  pieties,  the  U.S.  Embassy 
and  the  U.S.  military  privately  dread  the 
prospect  of  national  elections.  The  fear  Is  not 
quixotic:  who  can  guess  how  a  people  so 
scarred  by  war,  and  so  Impoverished  in  lead- 
ership, will  practice  sovereignty?  Through- 
out this  siM-lng's  political  crisis,  therefore, 
the  U.S.  pressed  Ky  hard  to  put  down  the 
Buddhists  and  to  put  off  the  elections.  Now 
the  next  American  h(^>e  rests  on  a  grudging 
constitutional  formula:  an  assembly  Indi- 
rectly elected,  only  the  President  chosen  by 
popular  vote  and  the  President  empowered  to 
rule  In  any  crisis  by  emergency  decree. 

It  is  utterly  untrue  to  blame  the  coun- 
try's political  ferment  on  the  cryptic  politics 
or  ambitions  of  a  cabal  of  Buddhist  monks. 
As  falsehood  always  begets  falsehood,  this 
fiction  Is  essentially  the  invention  of  those 
U.S.  propagandists  who  must  explain  away 
their  earlier  fabrication,  namely:  a  South 
Vietnam  that  had  "turned  the  corner"  In 
military  security  and  political  progress.  The 
Buddhist  protesters  did  not  wantonly  wreck 
this  political  Camelot:  It  never  existed.  And 
the  agitations  of  Buddhists  or  students  or 
workers  are  most  plainly  symptoms,  not 
causes,  of  a  half-nation  in  half-agony.  Nor 
are  the  causes  mysterious  or  malevolent. 
There  has  to  be  some  war  fatigue  In  the  peo- 
ple. There  has  to  be  some  resentment  of  the 
economic  shocks  caused  by  a  foreign  army 
of  a  quarter-million  men.  And  there  has  to 
be  a  nagging  awareness  and  a  wearying  re- 
gret— among  the  urban  educated  as  well  as 
the  r\iral  Illiterate — that  their  present  war 
and  their  futiue  destiny  no  longer  seem 
theirs  for  the  waging  or  the  winning.  As  one 
Saigon  professor  gently  asked  me:  "Do  you 
realize  how  long  It  has  been  since  we  made  a 
major  decision  about  war  cr  peace?    And  if 


I  Just  me^ly  ask  you  whare  you  ara  taking 
us — can  you  tell  mat" 

I  could  not. 

The  riddle  must  bring  wt  least  some  an- 
guish to  all  caught  in  it.  And  It  seems  rooted 
In  a  strange  anomaly.  For  sometimes  a  great 
modem  nation  has  been  chastised  for  allow- 
ing Ito  undaring  poUtlolana  to  diq>arage  or 
to  deter  the  power  of  its  undaunted  military: 
so  It  was  said  of  France  in  Its  own  Vietnam 
struggle.  But  It  has  remained  for  the  United 
States  to  contrtvs  the  contrary  blunder:  to 
credit  Its  military  power  with  a  gift  for  the 
most  elaborate  political  achievement — ^the 
making  of  a  new  and  free  nation. 

This  stays — as  it  has  always  appeared — the 
fatal  flaw.  It  is  a  debatable  theory  that  the 
Vietnam  conflict  has  pertlously  overextended 
U.S.  pK)wer  miUtaTily,  for  some  U.S.  presence 
presumably  could  stay  Impregnable  for  dec- 
ades. But  It  is  a  demonstrable  fact  that  U.S. 
policy  has  overextended  Itself  with  recklecs 
extravagance  politically.  This  involvement 
Is  wholly  without  precedent  in  American 
policy.  It  bears  no  analogy  at  all  to  the  de- 
fense of  Germany  or  Korea  or  Greece.  For 
the  Amertcan  undertaking  here— and  here 
alone — Implies  an  Intent  profoundly  different 
from  defending  free  nationhood  and  repel- 
ling aggression.  Behind  the  military  shield. 
It  means  educating  a  whole  people  to  govern 
themselves  when  they  have  never  done  so.  It 
means  dlscovertng  a  corps  of  democratic 
leaders  where  it  has  never  existed.  It  means 
writings  laws  and  combating  poverty.  It 
means  Inventing  new  political  Institutions 
and  fostering  new  political  parties.  And 
far  from  the  simple  defense  of  free  nation- 
hood. It  means  arousing  a  sturdy  sense  of 
nationality  in  a  people  who  have  never  been 
a  nation. 

Such  a  nearly  delirious  design  would  re- 
quire, among  many  remarkable  things,  one 
luxxiry  above  all:  a  vast  amount  of  time. 
But  time  Is  running  out  In  Vietnam.  Tlie 
flve  years— or  the  generations-coveted  by 
U.S.  planners  cannot  be  wrested  from  the 
turbulent  politics  or  the  tired  people.  The 
people's  clamor,  always  confused  and  often 
querulous,  yet  carries  a  simple  appeal:  If 
not  pacification,  at  least  participation.  But 
the  harshly  Ironic  truth  is  that  the  self-gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam,  so  revered  In  official 
American  oratory,  only  carries  menace  to 
official  American  policy.  For  must  not  the 
deepest  Impulses  of  any  Vietnamese  civilian 
assembly  soon  prove  to  be  a  collective  desire 
to  show  Independence  of  the  Americans  and 
a  competitive  desire  to  appear  the  man  or 
the  faction  most  Ingenious  in  talking  the  foe 
toward  peace?  Just  two  days  before  Premier 
Ky  agreed  to  hold  elections,  I  asked  this 
question  of  a  most  authoritative  spokesman 
for  U.S.  policy  In  Saigon.  And  he  answered 
bluntly:  "If  any  elected  assembly  sits  in 
Saigon,  it  will  be  on  the  phone  negotiating 
with  Hanoi  within  one  week." 

The  choices  that  now  are  left  to  the  United 
States  would  appear  almoet  tormenting. 

They  suggest,  both  politically  and  mili- 
tarily, a  set  of  self-locking  dllemmaa.  If  na- 
tional elections  are  stifled,  the  U.S.  presence 
must  shelter  behind  a  succession  of  some- 
times servile,  sometimes  surly,  military  re- 
gimes. If  national  electlona  are  free,  the 
U.S.  presence — ^while  by  no  means  sure  to  be 
instantly  denounced — nonetheless  instantly 
becomes  the  creature  of  the  vagarlas  of  Sal- 
gonese politics.  If  VB.  military  progress 
stalls.  Hanoi  or  Peking  need  only  relax  and 
rejoice.  If  U.S.  military  progress  quickens, 
Hanoi  or  Peking  need  only  hint  a  desire  to 
negotiate  with  Saigon  or  Washington — ^wlth 
the  sure  knowledge  that  the  hint  would  suf- 
fice to  set  each  capital  at  odds  with  Itself 
and  with  the  other. 

All  the  bleak  oholoee  rather  Inexorably  dis- 
solve, however,  toward  one.  As  a  wise  and 
sympathetic  statesman  of  Southeast  Asia 
stated  to  me:  "Tou  are  going  to  leave  Viet- 
nam.   Tou  are  not  going  to  be  routed  or 
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humUUtecl :  your  vnuulaa  and  your  bomban 
make  you  the  greatest  pover  la.  the  South 
Pacific.  But  you  are  going  to  leaTe  bec«i»e 
the  earth-bound  fxHltlaa  of  Vletoam  cannot 
be  eolved  by  the  airborne  cavalry  oT  America. 
"You  now  have  probably  a  laat  dedalon  to 
make.    You  may  try  to  ^"tothvr  all  force* 

In  Vietnam  seeking  compromla*  and  peace 

thus  pitting  them  aU  agaUut  you.  Or  you 
may  try  to  work  toith  the  beet  of  theee  farces 
In  their  confused  attampU  at  ncgotlaUoa, 
so  that  the  very  Imperfect  end  of  It  all  stUl 
wUl  allow  you  to  leave  with  dignity.  Your 
last  choice,  then,  is  clear:  either  you  will  one 
day  withdraw  because  you  shrewdly  appear 
to  want  to— or  because  It  plainly  appears 
you  have  to.  Is  this  reaUy  so  hard  a 
choice?" 

It  may  not  seem  a  hard  choice  In  abstract 
logic,  but  It  Is  a  stern  choice  In  American 
politics.  It  would  require  at  Waahlngton 
almost  a  convulsion  of  candor  and  a  revolu- 
tion In  courage.  This  means  the  ooiirage  to 
concede,  after  all,  that  the  present  hope  of 
history  for  Vietnam  has  never  been  more.  In 
truth,  than  a  nation  dueling  with  Peking 
much  as  Poland  duels  with  Moscow.  It 
means  the  resolve  to  Ignore  all  eealots  who 
stm  shout  their  preposterous  preecrlptlon 
that  a  little  more  military  medicine  can  cure 
poUUcal  sickness.  And  It  means  the  wis- 
dom to  sense  that  American  repute  in  Asia 
Is  not  dignified  but  diminished  by  imtlrlng 
war  for  the  xinattalnable  victory  .  .  .  and 
American  honor  is  not  tarnished  but  bright- 
ened when  so  great  a  power  can  say,  with 
qxUet  assurance:  we  have  judged  poorly, 
fought  splendidly,  and  survived  confidently. 
I  can  think  of  no  other  way  that  the 
leaders  of  the  United  States  might  match  the 
courage  of  the  soldiers  they  have  dlqMtched. 

(Rom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)   Post-Dlspatoh. 
May  la.  19M) 

OmtacE  m  VnrmtM 
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Yet  there  U  a  greAt  deal  that  he  could  do 
to  alter  the  terms  ht  the  decision -making 
proceea.  He  could  send  Mr.  Lodge  back  to 
SiUgon  with  Instructions  to  make  a  vigorous 
and  publlolzed  effort  to  assure  tree  Viet 
Wsmese  elections  promptly.  He  could  sin- 
cerely, and  repeatedly,  commend  such  men 
as  Senators  Pdlbiiobt,  Mobsb,  Obdkmoio  and 
MAKsrnuj  for  trying  to  Inform  the  American 
people  of  what  reaUy  la  at  stake  In  Indo- 
china and  what  the  real  alternatives  are. 
He  could  encourage  others  to  speak  out. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  would  do  this,  and  we  are 
confident  he  knows  how  to  do  It,  we  think 
he  could  bring  about  a  change  In  atmoaphere 
that  would  greatly  fortify  his  poaltloo 
against  the  hawks,  and  greatly  strei^ithen 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  the  objectives  be 
enunciates  but  does  not  seek  In  practice. 

He  had  a  fine  opportunity  In  the  speech 
he  delivered  at  Princeton  University  Wednes- 
day. But  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  It 
He  defended  his  Viet  Namese  policy  as  one 
of  reetralnt,  not  arrogance,  and  In  effect 
suted  that  his  critics  were  g\iided  by  emo- 
tionalism and  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
reallUea  the  President  must  deal  with. 

We  do  not  see  any  vague  Intellectuallsm 
or  fuzzy  concepts  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Pdi.- 
aaicHT,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  They  are  as  practical 
as  Arkansas  from  whence  he  comes.  The 
policies  he  advocates  would  bring  sanity  to 
the  whole  Viet  Nam  situation;  those  the  Ad- 
ministration is  following  lead  toward  disas- 
ter. 

This  is  the  real  framework  of  the  alter- 
natives open  to  Mr.  Johnson. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Poet-Dispatch, 

May  9,  1M6] 

Kt  Tips  Hn  Hand 


Waahlngton  decUions  on  the  course  oT  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam  are  now  In  the  making,  and 
we  earnestly  hope  the  reoommendatlons  Am- 
bassador Lodge  and  Administration  leaders 
•re  preparing  tor  President  Johnson  will 
iMd  to  rattonal  aottoo.  To  thU  end  the 
altematlvea  wlU  have  to  be  set  forth  real- 
IstleaUy. 

It  was  reported  last  Sunday  by  Mkrquls 
W.  Childs  that  the  OaiHtal  sees  Mr.  Johnson 
as  facing  a  crisis  of  decision— baaleany  be- 
tween deploying  600,000  to  600,000  American 
troope  In  South  Viet  Nam.  and  directing  the 
bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  and  the 
access  routee  involving  Laoa.  CambodU  and 
the  Ohlna-North  Viet  Nam  border,  each 
course  being  risky  and  uncertain. 

If  these  should  be  the  alternatives  (and 
we  do  not  believe  they  are)  the  decision  has 
been  made  to  eeoaUta  the  war  and  Mr.  John- 
son has  to  decide  only  how  It  shoold  be  done, 
m  this  view  Mr.  Johnson  U  depicted  as  choos- 
ing not  between  the  hawks  and  the  doves, 
but  between  two  groups  of  hawks.  The 
doves  are  not  In  the  picture  at  all. 

nks  argument  Is  mads  that  the  President 
feels  his  erltlos  should  support  his  course 
of  "modtt^^m"  to  strengthen  his  hand 
■Calnst  thtts  iHio  want  an  aU-out  war. 
Ttere  Is  something  to  thU,  but  ws  would 
hold  It  more  valid  if  Mr.  Johnson  took  steps 
to  strengthen  his  own  hand.  He  knows 
something  about  ths  marshaHng  of  publlo 
opinion,  yet  he  has  don*  Uttl*  or  nothing 
to  bring  publlo  pressure  against  the  hawks. 
Quite  the  contrary, 

It  I*  fais*  and  dangorotM  to***  th*  ohoto* 
as  lying  aaoag  varloua  foras  of  — wi«tiftn. 
Th*  obole*  la  ol*arty  btwesn  **Qalatlan  and 
a  hoidlag  aetUm  laaiUac  to  a  nagotiatad 
p*ao*.  It  is  alBqily  unthtnkabl*  ^»««t  tb* 
mlghtl*t  aatton  ha*  no  oantrd  ow  tt*  da*- 
ttny.  It  may  b*  tru*  ttiat,  a*  Arthur  Behl*- 
Oagar  Jr.  *ugg**t*,  th*  Pt**td*nt  lads  *aU. 
— «^ ,  Ijj  deaUng  with  hi*  forelgn-palloy 


If  the  United  Statee  has  any  hope  of  creat- 
ing a  stable  government  in  South  Viet  Nam 
it  ought  to  be  mounting  a  strong  offenaive 
in  behalf  of  free  elections  to  choose  a  civilian 
regime.  If  anything  Is  being  done  in  this 
direction  we  do  not  know  what  it  is.  On  the 
contrary,  our  man  in  Saigon,  Preniiler  Ky,  la 
boasting  he  will  stay  In  power  another  year, 
at  least. 

Premier  Ky  has  become  a  dreadful  llablUty 
and  the  United  States  ought  to  be  helpbig 
the  Viet  Namese  get  rid  of  him.  The  praaa 
conference  he  held  at  Can  Tho  on  Saturday 
was  like  a  scene  from  Batman.  He  was  wear- 
ing a  bright  yellow  flying  suit  and  swigging 
bourbon  whisky  out  of  a  paper  cup.  It  is 
incredible  that  the  United  SUtes  has  em- 
braced this  person. 

But  that  Is  not  the  worst  of  Premier  Ky. 
When  the  Viet  Namese  dissidents  had  him 
on  the  ropee  a  few  weeks  ago  he  Issued  a 
decree  promising  national  eleouons  for 
within  three  to  five  months  from  last  April 
14;  the  general  expectation  was  that  the  date 
would  be  in  mid-August. 

Now  Ky  says  th*  tlm*  ha*  been  moved  back 
to  a  period  between  Sept.  16  and  Oct.  1  few 
balloting  to  choose  an  assembly  charged 
with  drafting  a  constitution.  Then  there 
will  have  to  be  another  vote  to  elect  a  legis- 
lative assembly,  which  wlU  aiqwlnt  a  dvUlan 
government,  he  asserts.  And  all  this  wlU  take 
a  y*ar,  during  which  Preml*r  Ky  will  remain 
"in  power." 

Ky's  statement  produced  the  ludicrous 
spectacle  of  th*  Saigon  government  censor- 
ing his  remark*  to  prevent  the  people  from 
finding  out  what  he  said,  and  the  A».«rt^T| 
Secretary  of  Stat*  '^'•hnlng  h*  did  not  say  it. 
Whether  the  Buddhists  and  other  oppo- 
nents of  the  U&lted  8tatas-back*d  mUltair 
Junta  will  oonsldsr  thla  a  breach  of  faith, 
nmalns  to  be  s**n.  But  what  is  wors*  ta 
thAt  Ky  r*v*a]s  h*  has  no  oonoaptlon  of  what 
th*  *l*otlon  la  aU  about.  If  th*  *leeted  gov- 
•mmant  Is  Communist  or  neutralist  "I  «i«d 
my  frlands  will  fight  it."  h*  says. 

Tlila  Juvenll*  arrogano*  was  displayed  In 
th*  praaMW*  at  th*  aotmc  Uhttad  Stats*  Am- 


bassador. William  J.  Pwter.  who  must  have 
been  embarraased.  It  rang  particularly  false 
in  that  Ky's  government  Is  actually  dead: 
the  sheU  siwlves  only  because  Ky  was  f  or^ 
to  agree  to  elections.  And  now  he  says  be 
won't  abide  by  the  res\ilto  if  he  doesn't  Ilka 
them. 

"I  expect  to  stay  in  power  for  at  least  an- 
other  year,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that," 
Ky  says.  We  beUeve  he  U  a  profound  op- 
timist. We  do  not  think  the  Viet  Nameee 
will  wait  another  year.  The  Americans  can- 
not very  well  dump  him  but  they  can  devote 
a  great  deal  more  energy  to  preparing  for  a 
vote.  Isn't  that  part  of  the  democracy  we 
are  supposed  to  ^  bringing  to  ^^et  Nam? 

I*t  the  voters  teke  care  of  Oen.  Ky— and 
soon.  /— w 

[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Poet-Dispatch 
Mays,  19M] 
Less  AxsoftANcx,  Liss  Aoont 
Prealdent  Johnson's  estrangement  from 
the  intellectxial  comm\mlty  la  not  likely  to 
be  repaired  by  his  addrees  at  Princeton 
University.  It  was  among  other  things  an 
appeal  for  sympathy  with  thoee  who.  Uke 
himself,  must  exercise  power  in  the  world. 
But  sympathy  has  never  been  lacking.  The 
President's  critics  in  inteUectual  circles  fully 
understand  the  agony  of  decision  and  aU 
that:  they  do  not  question  his  motives.  They 
do  question  some  of  the  assumptions  of  our 
Government's  foreign  policy,  some  of  the 
purpoees  for  which  our  admittedly  in- 
escapable power  are  tised,  the  growing  diver- 
gence between  what  we  do  and  what  we  say 
we  are  doing. 

It  was  interesting  that  the  President  In- 
directly  chlded  his  academic  critics  for 
"strident  emotionalism  .  .  .  disguised  in  the 
language  of  wisdom."  Intellectuals,  It 
should  be  agreed,  sometimes  get  carried  away 
by  their  feelings.  Uke  anybody  else.  When 
they  depart  from  the  path  of  reason,  they 
deserve  rebuke.  Yet  we  know  of  no  more 
conspicuous  example  of  strident  emotional- 
ism than  the  President's  own  tendency,  in 
common  with  Dean  Rusk,  to  identify  Amer- 
ican intervention  in  an  anti-colonial  A«t>n 
revolution  with  the  defense  of  Europe 
against  HiUer's  aggressions.  This  is  bring- 
ing a  "purist  approach  to  a  highly  impure 
problem"  with  a  venegeance. 

Mr.  Johnson  appears  to  have  persuaded 
himself  that  those  who  advocate  a  new  pol- 
icy in  Asia  somehow  do  not  cherish  freedom 
there  as  they  cherish  it  in  Europe.  What 
will  history  say,  he  asks,  if  we  shirk  the 
"obligations  of  power"  that  have  been  thrust 
upon  us  now  as  they  were  \n  the  "SOs?  Those 
who  expose  an  endlessly  expanding  war  in 
Asia  love  freedom  as  much  as  he  does.  They 
Just  do  not  agree  that  It  is  freedom  we  sre 
fighting  for  when  we  employ  massive  power, 
first  economic  and  then  military,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  an  Internationally 
sanctioned   settlement   at  an   anti-colonial 
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They  do  not  agree  that  we  Uberat*  South 
Viet  Nam  wh«n  under  the  sanctions  of  war  w* 
Invite  the  people  to  "choose"  any  govern- 
ment so  long  a*  it  Is  an  anti-Communist  gov- 
emaunt.  Nor  do  th*y  agre*  that  it  U  a  Um- 
Ited  objective  to  eetabllab  an  t^wn-ended 
mUltary  podtton  on  th*  Asian  mainland  nn- 
dar  th*  guise  of  protecting  a  "nation"  of  our 
own  invention,  which  cannot  survive  except 
undar  parmanant  mUltary  protecUon  from 
permanant  baaes  w*  keep  saying  we  do  not 
want.  As  the  thin  crescent  of  the  new  moco 
looks  quite  different  from  the  full  moon,  so 
it  la  possible  to  depict  the  Viet  Nam  war  as  a 
napoo**  to  "aggrasdo^"  by  iviiKining  atten- 
tion to  the  r*o*nt  period  of  Hanoi's  Intar- 
vantton.  Hiatory  wlU  insist  upon  looking  st 
th*  whol*  r*oord — at  the  full  moon  instsad 
of  it*  minor  phaees.  From  that  perspecttvs 
th*  UhUed  Statas  wlU  b*  s*en  not  ss  heroi- 
cally raaeuiag  a  "smaU,  atrtving  natton"  bat 
aa  iBtarpoalag  ita  own  power  In  a  ei«U  — 


lor  the  purpose  of  the  millt|tky  containment 
of  China.  Hanoi's  Intervention  will  be  seen 
u  a  response  to  ours,  and  the  people  of  South 
Viet  Nam  as  the  tragic  vlct  tas  of  alien  na- 
tional conflict.  { 

If  there  were  a  true  parajlfel  between  Viet 
Ham  and  the  war  against  ;>itler.  the  "ag- 
grenion"  against  which  th*  Preeldent  sum- 
mons us  to  war  would  be  c|*arly  defined  as 
iuch  by  the  court  of  world  opinion,  as  It  was 
In  Europe  30  years  ago.  No  such  Interna- 
tional verdict  can  be  obtali)«d.  and  it  Is  an 
arrogance  of  power  Indeed  to  substitute  our 
own  ex  parte  judgment  for  the  world's.  The 
international  community  dicies  not  support 
the  war  we  say  we  are  fighting  in  its  behalf; 
It  would,  however,  support  Irtth  unreserved 
enthusiasm  &n  American  djecislon  to  adopt 
new  Asian  objectives  which  would  make  a 
poUUcal  settlement  In  Vlejti  Nam  possible. 
And  so,  we  believe,  would  tai  American  peo- 
ple. ! 

Those  new  objectives  would  not  represent 
a  withdrawal  of  strength,  wl^jlfch  the  President 
at  Princeton  indicated  to  bjai  the  only  alter- 
native to  his  present  cour^.  Rather  they 
would  represent  a  change  ini  the  way  we  exert 
our  strength.  Instead  of  s^#klng  a  national 
military  lodgment  on  the  mafaland,  we  would 
aeek  a  militarily  neutral  sUitheast  Asia  as 
contemplated  by  the  Genava  agreements. 
Instead  of  trying  to  contain  China  with  our 
own  military  power  at  the  end  of  a  long  sup- 
ply line,  we  would  rely  on  Strengthening  the 
indigenous  forces  of  Asian  nationalism.  In- 
■tead  of  waging  an  ldeologicl4  crusade  against 
Communism,  we  would  accjebt  the  necessity 
to  live  m  a  diverse  world  wil|a  Communism  of 
all  varieties.  Instead  of  expanding  blood  and 
treasure  to  establish  main^Mid  bases  for  a 
future  war  with  China,  we(  !would  renounce 
the  very  thought  of  such  i  war,  relying  for 
defense  on  oiir  massive  ni^clear  power  and 
the  panoply  of  positions  iwhich  make  the 
Pacific  an  American  lake.       I 

In  such  a  policy,  we  would  find  not  only 
less  arrogance  of  power,  bii^  less  agony. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  CCallf.)  Chronicle, 
May  22,  196131 
Johnson  Blasts  'NxatOirs  Nkixiks' 
In  his  latest  call  to  the:  American  people 
to  unite  behmd  the  Administration  for  the 
proeecution  of  the  VietnaiA  war.  President 
Johnson's  apparent  motive  is  to  isolate  and 
muffle  criticism  and  thusi  to  build  a  con- 
sensus of  faith  and  tnist  llh  his  leadership. 

He  asks  people  to  ask  tl^emselvee  if  every 
candidate  in  the  elections  now  coming  up 
"\»  helping  the  cause  of  hia  country"  or  his 
own  cause.  "Is  he  tryln|;  to  draw  us  to- 
gether and  unite  our  land,,  or  is  he  trying  to 
pull  us  apart  to  promote  himself?" 

On  Its  face,  this  Is  not  a  direct  attack  on 
Senators  Fttlbrioht,  MoaaiJ  CBXiacH,  Clask, 
and  numerous  other  critlcsjlp  the  Senate  who 
have  been  outspoken  in  Weir  ooncem  over 
the  trend  of  Vietnam  pou|d7-  But  it  leaves 
no  other  inference  than  that  he  meant  to  in- 
clude these  men  among  th4  "nervous  Nellies" 
who,  he  says,  are  falling  to]  put  their  co\intry 
flrst.  I 

Any  who  call  in  qusstia  li  the  direction  we 
sre  going,  who  raise  doulifs  about  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  South  Vietni  Jneae  regime,  who 
express  concern  about  the  pac*  at  which  we 
are  stepping  up  air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam 
an.  by  the  President's  InillcaUon,  turning 
on  "their  own  leaders,  thel  rjown  country  and 
their  own  fighting  men."     I 

By  putting  the  crisis  h|  these  either/or 
terms,  the  President  is,  to  ^y  the  least,  ask- 
ing for  a  great  deal  of  loy4  beUef  in  his  In- 
Wlibillty. 

The  same  day  Mr.  Johnson  was  speaking 
In  Chicago  the  Secretary  df  SUt*  stetsd  in 
wsshlngton  that  th*  sltua  ion  tix  South  Viat- 
aam  was  oausiztg  •VnstiT  ttinss"  Mmnrtf  th* 
American  peoid*  (this  mUi  Lj word  can  only  b* 
oaUed  an  undantotementii  Reading  on  la 
the  day's  nawi  from  Saigt  4,  one  learns  that 


in  th*  view  of  a  U.S.  olBeial  tber*  we  ai« 
"reaUy  hanging  on  the  edge  of  a  preolirtoe" 
and  that  what  Premier  Ky  has  already  done 
"may  be  irreparable"  and  that  If  It  is.  we  are 
wltneasing  "the  greatest  poaslble  disaster— 
a  complete  disintegration.*' 

In  the  face  of  events  of  this  magnitude,  on* 
could  hope  for  a  more  candid  and  pragmatic 
discussion  of  where  we  are  and  where  w* 
may  be  headed  than  one  finds  in  the  opta- 
tive appeal  of  President  Johnson  to  Join 
hands  and  trust  ourselves  to  Ood's  hands. 

It  Isnt  that  he  Is  to  blame  for  the  political 
brink  of  disaster  to  which  all  have  been  car- 
ried by  the  clique  of  headstrong  generals  who 
run  Vietnam.  It  isnt  that  one  doubts  his 
earnest  wish  to  get  the  job  over  with  at  the 
least  cost  In  llvee.  President  Johnson  has  a 
terrible  and  unsharable  burden.  But  we  do 
not  think  Senator  FOLBamRT  or  anyone  tise 
can  Justly  be  requested.  In  the  national 
Interest,  to  mute  his  criticism. 

Every  day's  accoimts  of  the  Vietnam  crisis 
cry  out  for  the  kind  of  debate  and  discus- 
sion they  are  getting  In  the  Senate,  if  not  in 
the  White  House.  The  President's  disparage- 
ment of  criticism  and  of  the  patriotism  of 
those  from  whom  it  comes  is  utterly  out  of 
place. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Star,  May  17. 1060] 

Unrxd  Statxs  Finos  Itsklt  Boxkd 

Into  Vzktnam  Ckibib 

The  helplessness  of  the  United  States  either 
to  guide  or  influence  the  course  of  events  in 
South  Vietnam  once  more  has  been  demon- 
strated. The  volatile  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky 
apparently  took  his  American  associates  en- 
tirely by  surprise  in  ordering  2,600  of  his 
best  troops  into  action  against  dissident — 
but  basically  non-Conomunist — Buddhist  ele- 
ments in  the  central  highlands  district. 

Ky  struck  at  a  time  when  the  chief  U.S. 
representative  in  Saigon,  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  was  in  Washington  for  con- 
siiltations.  Allowing  for  oversimplification, 
it  was  a  case  of  the  tough  guy-premier  tak- 
ing matters  unto  himself  when  he  flgured 
that  he  was  most  likely  to  get  away  with  it. 
Considering  the  resourcefulnees  of  his  Bud- 
dhist opponents,  however,  Ky  may  have  over- 
played his  hand.    A  plunge  |b|g^  actual  dvll 

war   between   T»nTi-f!nmitiiinlii^^»tn«.mM*  la 

not  inconceivable. 

The  strongman  premier  lute  the  tanks, 
planes  and  wei^mns — all  courtesy  of  his 
American  supporters — ^to  slaughter  rebels  in 
his  own  army  and  the  clvlUans  affiliated  with 
them.  But  the  Buddhists  are  capable  of  em- 
ploying self-lnomolation  and  street  agitation 
to  bring  down  a  regime  even  more  firmly  en- 
trenched than  Ky's.  The  political  priests 
proved  that  by  toppling  the  Diem  govern- 
ment in  the  fall  of  1968. 

U.S.  officials  had  hoped  the  disorder  and 
bloodshed  that  accompanied  Diem's  down- 
fall could  be  avoided  during  a  scheduled 
transition  from  military  to  civilian  rule. 
Until  Ky's  smash  into  the  coastal  city  of  Da 
Nang  last  weekend,  a  peaceful  change  of 
power  appeared  at  least  possible.  Now  it 
seems  all  but  certain  that  Ky's  power  play 
will  generate  further  violence  and  turmoil. 

I^e  explanation  that  a  state  of  anarchy  in 
the  Da  Nang-Hue  area  had  to  be  supprssaed 
Is  not  convincing.  But  it  is  the  olBcial  line 
of  the  10-man  Saigon  Junta  which  Ky  serves 
as  the  trigger  finger.  Now  Ky's  crackdown 
on  the  ooxmtry'B  second  largest  city  may  Itave 
thrown  into  disarray  a  timetable  for  shifting 
to  popular  rule.  Tb»  schedule  was  to  have 
produced  a  constituent  assembly  In  Septem- 
ber, followed  by  the  drafting  of  a  constitu- 
tion and  then  a  second  election  for  a  legisla- 
tive assembly. 

This  latest  in  the  long  prooeaaion  of  Vl«t- 
nameee  crlaes  is  extremely  unfortunate  for 
several  reasons.  Ky  himself  has  been  gener- 
ally effective  as  a  national  leader.  His  ad- 
ministration has  permitted  the  greatest  de- 


gree of  free  expression  that  Vietnam  ha* 
known  in  modem  times.  Moreover,  definite 
progress  was  observable  both  in  fighting  the 
enemy  and  in  streng^heiUng  ttie  nation's 
economy  and  social  structxire. 

But  now  the  liopee  for  advancing  toward  a 
measure  of  national  unity  have  been  severely 
diminished.  The  heightened  ■  xmrest  will 
likely  undercut  the  over-all  authority  of  the 
Saigon  government.  And  the  Oonununist* 
will  feed  on  the  confusion,  as  they  have  done 
previously  amid  turbulence.  For  the  United 
States  there  is  the  sharpened  anguish  from 
deep  involvement  of  American  Interests  and 
prestige  but  with  virtually  no  direction  over 
the  tumult  of  large  events  in  South  Vietnam. 

[From  the  Manchester  Guardian.  Apr.  38, 
1906] 

AKXXICANB    EimCATX    T^XZX    OOVXXNSUNT    ON 
VHTNAM 

North  Vietnamese  leaders  have  frequently 
been  accused  oi  overestimating  the  effective- 
ness of  oppoeitlon  In  the  United  States  to  the 
American  commitment  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam— and  with  justice,  If  we  may  believe  the 
accoiints  of  visitors  to  Hanoi  like  Mr.  James 
Cameron.  The  latest  Gallup  poll  suggests 
that  M  per  cent  of  Americans  still  approve  of 
the  wajr^  In  which  President  Johnson  is  han- 
dling tfie  sitTiatlon.  But  a  more  significant 
figure  Is  that  over  30  per  cent  disapprove,  and 
the  views  of  these  dissenters  can  no  longer, 
as  they  once  could,  be  written  <ai  as  politi- 
cally Insignificant  among  the  ntmierous  fac- 
tors that  go  to  mould  American  policy.  Ilie 
dissenters  have  gained  a  new  respectability; 
it  is  no  longer  iinpatriotic  to  oppose  the  war. 
Oongressnun,  during  visits  to  their  home  ter- 
ritory over  the  Easter  recess,  are  said  to  have 
been  impressed  by  the  lack  of  enthusiasm 
among  those  who  they  hope  will  be  voting 
them  back  in  November,  although  many 
doubters,  it  is  true,  want  the  war  to  be  ended 
by  still  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  It. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  war 
should  be  the  more  opposed  the  better  It  be- 
oomes  Icnown.  With  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
milUm  American  troope  Involved  it  can  no 
longer  be  overlooked  among  other  preooou- 
patlons;  nor  can  its  continual  failure  to  ran 
its  oourse  according  to  the  plans  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. If  President  Johnson,  Mr.  Mo- 
Namara,  and  Mr.  Rusk  are  always  being 
shown  by  events  to  have  got. things  wrong. 
It  is  inevitable  that  more  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  analysis  of  their  oltlcs.  And 
alongside  the  eduoation  provided  by  the  news 
headline*  day  by  day,  the  critics  themsrives 
have  become  more  effective.  A  turning  point 
came  with  the  hearing  this  year  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Belatlons  Committee  earlier  this 
year,  but  it  Is  fitting  that  Senator  FmjajoHT, 
the  hero  of  those  enoounters,  should  have 
paid  tribute  last  week  to  those  who  pioneered 
the  struggle  when  nobody  else  was  inter- 
eeted.  "It  is  only  when  the  Congress  fails  to 
challenge  the  executive,"  he  said,  "when 
politicians  Join  in  a  sptulous  consensus  be- 
hind controversial  policies,  that  the  campuses 
and  streets  and  public  sqiures  of  America 
are  likely  to  beoome  the  forums  of  a  direct 
and  disorderly  democracy." 

And  theee  protestors  have  had  their  suc- 
oeass* — not  only  in  opening  up  the  subject 
for  national  debate  but  also,  after  all,  tn 
direct  oontrlbutlon*  to  American  policy. 
Consider  how  much  ha*  changed  In  Just 
over  a  year.  At  the  beginning  of  1906  Waah- 
lngton deplored  suggestloins  that  it  should 
end  the  war  by  negotlatton*;  now  it  oon- 
stantly  proclaims  its  desire  to  do  so.  Then 
It  made  clear  it*  dislike  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments; now  it  claims  to  support  ttiem.  It 
will  accept,  it  aays.  the  verdict  of  the  eleo- 
tlons  even  if  they  result  in  a  neutralist 
Government;  it  wlU  talk  with  Vietoong 
repreaentatlvea  if  th«y  form  part  of  a  Hanoi 
ddegatton;  now  It  even  aeem*  to  be  hint- 
ing tha*  it  would  take  part  in  talks  in  which 
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tbaj  wan  Independant  '^WMntUl  elementa" 
ticm  South  VletaAzn. 

It  !■  true  tli»t  at  the  same  time  tlie  wsr 
haa  baan  cnlarKad  to  a  pltob  of  honor  that 
was  aqually  InooooalTabla  then;  It  la  tma. 
too,  that  tha  Unltad  Stataa  domeaUc  o^Mal- 
ttoa  oanaot  taka  aola  credit  for  the  more 
eonelUtary  hmgniaga  that  Admlnlatratlon 
^wkeamen  iiae.  Thla  language  haa  been 
largely  dictated  by  erenta,  partly  by  the 
faUure  at  foreign  Oovemmenta  to  give  tha 
United  Statea  tha  support  to  which  it  feela 
It  la  antttlad.  (Partty  alao  by  Mr.  Wllaonl 
midnight  telephone  eallaf )  But  the  preaent 
atate  of  public  opinion  In  the  United  Statea 
doea  aaem  to  provide  freah  evidence  that 
TOloea  crying  in  the  wUdemeaa  may  eventual- 
ly be  heard,  provided  that  eventa  prove  that 
tiiey  have  been  crying  the  right  thlnga. 

(nrom  the  Eugene  (Oreg.)  Reglater-CKiard, 
May  19. 1968] 

A  PATTsaif  BsoDca  To  Embuii  (Air  Axaltbis)  : 
SvxNTS  IN  VomrAJc  CornnruAixT  Mocx 
UJ9.  PaXDicnONS 

(By  WUllam  8.  Byan) 

How  accurate  have  United  Statea  leaders 
been  in  ■■aeaslng  developments  and  proapeots 
In  embattled,  tiuiultuoua  South  Vietnam? 

A  recapitulation  of  some  of  their  lees 
lucky  statements  about  a  frustrating  war  In 
a  frustrating  country  suggests  that  a  pattern 
haa  been  repeating  Itaelf  over  and  over  with 
deadly  regularity. 

■vents  mock  the  »wswssn>enti.  the  predic- 
tions and  the  eometlmes  guarded  optimism 
of  harassed  United  States  Administration 
leaders. 

Abeenoe  of  an  ambassador  from  his  post 
In  Saigon  can  be  almost  a  signal  for  some 
new  and  shocking  development.  A  United 
Statea  strategy  conference  In  Honolulu  can 
be  tranaformed  Into  an  <Mnen  of  Saigon  tur- 
moil to  oome. 

Time  after  time  Washington  ezpreesea  sur- 
prise at  a  sudden  stormy  development  In 
Salgoo's  politics.  Now,  once  again.  Wash- 
ington la  surprised  aa  It  looks  at  a  new  crlals, 
this  one  evoking  echoes  of  the  1968  turmoU 
which  brought  down  the  regime  of  Preaident 
Ngo  IXnh  Dtem. 

Only  a  week  ago.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  remarked  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Bela- 
tlona  Ocmmlttee  that  "some  InterpreteUons 
may  have  been  overdrawn"  In  the  reporting 
of  a  statement  by  Premier  Nguyen  Oao  Ky. 

Ky.  discussing  proapeotlve  South  Vietnam 
elections,  said  It  would  take  at  least  a  year 
to  prepare  orderly  transition  to  civilian  rule 
and  he  expected  to  remain  In  power  that 
long.  Rusk  said  Ky  was  "not  going  to  try 
to  stand  In  the  way  of  the  conatltutlonal  and 
electoral  procsaa." 

A  few  days  Uter  Ky  himself  left  UtUe  room 
for  misinterpretation.  Washington  received 
another  In  a  long  aeries  of  Vietnam  Jolts 
when  Ky  sent  Oovemment  troops  Into  Da 
Nang  to  seize  that  strategic  port  city  from 
his  political  f  oea. 

Ky's  actl<m  Immediately  Ignited  the  anger 
of  the  poUtlcally  powerful  Buddhists— the 
aame  Buddhists  who  brought  down  the  Diem 
regime  In  November,  1963.  Fears- were  ex- 
pressed of  dvU  war  in  a  nation  already  tor- 
mented by  a  frustrating  war  with  Communlat 
guerrillas. 

The  current  upheaval  came  while  Am- 
bassador Henry  Cabot  Ixxlge  was  In  Waahr 
Ington  for  consultaUons.  This  pattern  Is 
familiar,  too. 

In  the  summer  of  1S63,  the  fateful  Bud- 
dhist crlala  built  up  during  the  vacation  of 
Ambaaaador  Frederick  NolUng. 

The  crlala  was  at  a  high  temperature  when 
he  returned.  Before  his  departure,  with 
Lodge  about  to  succeed  him,  Noltlng  made  a 
prediction: 

"Victory  over  the  Viet  Cong  la  my  Judg- 
ment U  well  on  Ita  way  In  Vietnam,  pro- 
vided only  that  unity  of  purpoae  and  per- 


severance In  action   are  not  weakened  by 
Internal  dissension." 

The  Internal  dissension  waa  already  there 
and  burning  furiously. 

In  his  ons  year  as  ambfusador.  July  1964 
to  Jime  1960,  Oen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  left 
Saigon  for  Washington  four  times.  During 
three  <rf  tboee  absences  there  were  political 
upheavals  in  Saigon.  Only  once  did  Taylor 
return  to  find  in  office  the  same  men  who 
were  there  when  he  left. 

Administration  flgurea,  such  as  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  8.  McNamara  and  Rusk  have 
been  frequently  unlucky  with  iiiisiiiiiiiii  iits 
and  predictions  regarding  the  Vietnam  war. 
United  States  military  men,  too.  frequently 
were  confounded  by  the  frustrating  way 
events  developed  in  Vietnam. 

In  1962,  military  men  In  Vietnam  were 
eqnesalng  the  opinion  that  the  way  to  win 
the  war  was  to  kill  more  and  more  Viet  Cong. 
But  they  found  that  the  more  Viet  Cong  were 
killed,  the  more  there  were. 

In  1962,  the  hard-core  main  force  of  guer- 
rillas was  estimated  at  20,000.  The  main 
force  Is  now  estimated  at  60,000  and  over- 
all Viet  Cong  strength  at  203.000,  exclusive 
of  30,000  North  Vietnam  regulars  said  to  have 
poured  into  the  South  since  early  1966.  And 
there  still  is  a  big  pool  in  the  North. 

Perhaps  the  least  lucky  with  predictions 
and  assessments  has  been  McNamara. 

In  September,  1963.  McNamara  and  Taylor 
visited  Vietnam.  They  reported  to  Preaident 
John  F.  Kennedy  "their  Judgment  that  the 
major  part  of  the  United  States  military  task 
can  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965"  and 
that  the  need  for  major  United  Statee  In- 
volvement would  end  then. 

Two  months  later  a  military  coup  brought 
down  the  Diem  reglnxe. 

Ruak  and  McNamara  went  to  Honolulu  for 
a  crisis  conference,  and  total  aupport  was 
expressed  for  the  new  top  man,  MaJ.  Oen. 
Duong  Van  Mlnh. 

At  the  end  of  1968,  McNamara  ezpreaaed 
optimism  about  prospects  for  1964,  noting 
that  the  rate  of  Communist  attacks  *'fMt 
"declined  dramatically."  On  Jan.  27,  1964, 
he  noted  that  Mlnh's  government  "has  con- 
siderably more  popular  support  than  tXm 
predecessor  and  the  military  revolutionary 
conunlttee  Is  beginning  to  take  action  to 
Intensify  military  operations  and  Improve 
civil   administration." 

Three  days  later,  Mlnh  was  evicted  by  a 
coup  and  Maj.  Oen.  Nguyen  Khanh  was  in. 
Mlnh  had  been  going  downhill  all  along. 

And  the  fact  of  1964  was  that  Communist 
attacks,  rather  than  declining,  Inereaaed  In 
Intenalty. 

A  few  days  later  McNamara  said  he  *"<t 
President  Johnson  were  delighted  with  Oen- 
eral  Khanh 'a  plans  to  step  up  the  war.  On 
Feb.  18  he  said,  "The  United  Statea  will  pull 
out  most  troops  by  1966,  even  if  the  anti- 
Communist  drive  falters"  in  Vietnam.  Keep- 
ing all  American  troope  In  South  Vietnam, 
he  said,  "would  be  a  waste  of  our  personnel." 
What  If  the  South  Vietnamese  effort  should 
cave  In? 

"I  dont  believe  that  pouring  In  himdreds 
<a  thousands  of  troops  is  the  solution,"  said 
McNamara.  He  said  the  Administration  had 
no  plans  to  do  so. 

Today  there  are  286,000  Xftilted  States 
troope  In  Vietnam. 

After  a  visit  to  Saigon  In  March,  1964. 
McNaioara  remarked:  "I  think  Oeneral 
Khanh  has  got  it  now.  I  was  most  ImpTnaaml 
with  their  pacification  program  and  now  all 
we  have  to  do  Is  help  administer  It."  The 
pacification  program  had  difficulty  getting  off 
the  ground. 

MCNamara,  who  bad  made  many  public 
demonstrations  of  support  for  KhftT)»i  in 
South  Vietnam,  waa  back  there  again  in  May, 
1964,  with  Taylor,  and  the  two  reported  "ex- 
cellent progress." 

The  Secretary  did  say,  however,  It  might 
be  necessary  to  send  mors  United  States 


troops  on  training  mlaslnms  and  to  reconsider 
plans  for  withdrawal  of  most  of  ths  16,000- 
man  force  by  the  end  of  1966.  Now  he  said 
It  would  be  a  "long,  hard  war."  In  leas  than 
three  months,  a  major  United  States  buildup 
was  in  progress. 

In  June,  1964,  Admlnlstratloo  representa- 
tives consulted  In  Honolulu  on  the  Vietnsm 
situation.  Lodge  left  Saigon  to  campaign  in 
Preeldentlal  primaries  and  Taylcn-  took  his 
place.    And  a  storm  was  brewing. 

Suddenly  Khanh,  under  heavy  political 
preesure,  announced  he  was  stepping  out  as 
premier.  A  civilian  became  premier,  and  Sai- 
gon floundered  for  a  while  under  civilian 
rule  sponsored  by  the  military.  irhAr^h  f^ 
malned  In  the  background,  feuding.  Inci- 
dentally, with  Taylor. 

Thla — August,  1964 — was  the  month  of 
"escalation."  Communist  gunboats  attacked 
United  States  warships  in  the  Tonkin  OuU, 
and  the  Americans  retaliated  with  air  strikes 
against  the  gunboata'  bases  in  North 
Vietnam. 

In  July,  1966,  McNamara  was  back  In  South 
Vietnam,  now  under  Ky's  rule  after  a  be- 
wildering aeries  of  coups  and  political  ma- 
neuvers. He  noted  a  deterioration  in  the 
aituation  since  he  had  last  been  there  14 
months  before.  But  in  November,  1966,  end- 
ing yet  another  visit,  he  said  his  most  dra- 
matic Impression  was  that  "We  have  stopped 
loelng  the  war." 

Last  week,  McNamara  conceded  that  po- 
litical turmoU  in  South  Vietnam  cut  United 
States  military  effectiveness,  but  he  predicted 
"that  will  terminate  shortly." 

Then  South  Vietnam  blew  up  again. 

Early  this  year  Preaident  Johnson  traveled 
to  Honolulu  and  gave  his  personal  endorse- 
ment to  Ky  and  the  chief  of  state,  Lieut.  Oen. 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu.  as  young  leaders  deter- 
mined that  a  social  revolution  ahould  not 
wait  imtil  the  g\ins  went  silent.  He  said. 
"The  leaders  of  both  governments  are  deter- 
mined that  we  shall  move  forward." 

There  are  some  who  eay  now  that  the  Hono- 
lulu meeting  was  a  mistake.  Indeed  a  political 
blunder.  It  foretokened  new  political  trouble 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Some  oommentat<v8  pointed  out  that  the 
dlq;>lay  of  United  States  patronage  for  Ky 
offended  feelings  of  national  sovereignty  and 
dignity  in  South  Vietnam.  And  Ky  appeared 
to  be  emboldened  by  the  meeting  to  take  a 
firm  stand  against  a  military  rival  In  the  lit 
Corpe  area — the  scene  of  the  latest  big 
M^loaion. 

[From  Diplomat,  June  1966] 

Ottr  VnsTNAicxsx  CoMurrMCNT 

(By  Henry  Steele  Commager) 

As  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  escalated,  w 
too  has  the  American  commitment.  The 
term  commitment,  almost  unknown  in  ear- 
lier dlacxisalons  or  statement,  emerged  only 
with  this  administration,  and  it  has  swiftly 
taken  on  an  almost  mystical  character. 
President  Johnson  has  asserted  that  our 
commitment  is  a  moral  one,  which  deeply 
involves  our  "national  honor,"  and  Secre- 
tary Rusk  has  given  us  authoritative  assur- 
aaee  that  it  Is  a  binding  legal  commitment 
aa  well.  Interestingly,  "commitment"  has 
escalated  not  only  forwards  but  backwards. 
Though  the  term  was  not  used  during  tha 
Elsenhower  administration.  President  John- 
son has  conferred  upon  it  retroactive  au- 
thority. "Our  commitment,"  he  said,  "1* 
Just  the  same  as  the  commitment  made  by 
President  Elsenhower  in  1964." 

Let  us  then  consider  the  nature  and  the 
obligation  of  this  commitment.  It  Is  not  a 
doctrinaire  or  an  academic  consideratloo, 
any  more  than  questions  of  due  process  are 
doctrinaire  In  the  search  for  Justice.  Fur- 
thermore, It  Is  an  issue  which  may  detar- 
mlna  the  attitude  of  our  seven  associates  la 
tha  SXATO  Dsfenss  Treaty  and,  far  man 
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Important,  of  the  unooounltttd  members  of 

the  United  Nations. 

Now  the  odd  thing  about 

mant  in  South  Vietnam  is  (^  eluslveness: 
It  has  a  quicksilver  charac^r  about  it. 
Tboae  who  insist  upon  it  il^  quite  dog- 
matic, but  one  Is  never  qullja  sure  what  it 
U.  And  no  wonder,  for  it  :i^ver  seems  to 
itsy  the  same  from  one  crla4  to  another — 
■oarcely  even  from  one'^pee:^  to  another. 
OrlginaUy  It  was  Presiden .  Eisenhower's 
letter  to  Diem  of  October  26,  1964;  then  it 
vu  Paragraph  2  of  ChapMr  IV  of  the 
SEATO  Defense  Treaty;  thsA  it  was  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  of  1964.  Most  re- 
cently, under  prodding  froiti  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Commit  ;4e,  Secretary 
Busk  has  gone  back  to  the  -I^ATO  Treaty, 
but  has  now  Jettisoned  Pari^aph  2,  and 
(ubatituted  for  it  Paragraph  \ — for  all  the 
world  as  if  we  had  always  relied  upon  that 
particular  provision.  It  is  i  Worth  noting 
during  all  this  discussion  of  k^bligation  and 
commitment  that  no  one — iiO  one  in  the 
State  Department  anyway — isems  to  have 
given  any  consideration  to  cir  obligations 
ud  conunitments  under  the  lU.N.  Charter. 

Let  us  take  a  cloee  look  at  some  of  these 
"commitments." 

nrst,  then,  the  Eisenhower  Ifetter  of  Octo- 
ber 1954 — the  commitment  ,upon  which 
President  Johnson  so  confidently  relied  In 
hli  speech  of  June  2,  1964.  .  .].  What  did  it 
«ty?  It  said  four  things.  Iflrst,  that  "we 
have  been  exploring  ways  and  fneans  to  per- 
mit our  aid  to  Vietnam  to  >e  more  eSec- 
tlve  .  .  .  I  am  instructing  the  i^merlcan  Am- 
bassador ...  to  examine  .  .  .ihold  an  In- 
teUlgent  program  of  America  i  aid  .  .  .  can 
lerve  to  assist."  Second,  It  iKild  that  "the 
purpose  of  this  offer  Is  to  assist  the  govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  In  develop!  i^g  and  maln- 
talntng  a  strong,  viable  stai^,  capable  of 
resisting  attempted  subversior  |or  aggression 
through  military  means."  Tht^,  it  pointed 
out  that  "the  United  Statea  expects  that 
tills  aid  will  be  met  by  perfoWMince  on  the 
pirt  of  the  government  of  Viettaam  in  under- 
tsking  needed  reforms."  Aiifl  fourth,  it 
hoped  that  "such  aid  .  .  .  vBl  contribute 
effectively  towards  an  Indepet  dent  Vietnam 
radowed  with  a  strong  goverm  nent." 

Clearly  this  is  not  a  comn:i|tment  at  all. 
It  is  a  proposal  for  an  "inquiry;"  for  a  "crit- 
ical examination,"  into  the  possibilities  of 
»1<1,  and  this  only  on  certain  conditions — 
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to  add,  were 


conditions  which,  it  Is  propei 

not  met. 

President  Eisenhower  himself  did  not  re- 


prd  his  letter  to  Diem  as  a*  commitment. 
He  did  not  permit  the  Unitedl  States  to  get 
mvolved  mlUtarUy  with  South  Vietnam. 
■»en  his  aid  program  was  W-edominantly 
non-military,  and  as  for  multary  aid,  the 
total  American  corps  of  "advlB^W— and  they 
•we  really  advisers — was  lejs  than  1,000 
jraen  he  left  office.  To  thU  day  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower refuses  to  admit  that  he  made  any 
commitment"  to  send  flghtjjg  forces  to 
Vietnam,  and  it  is  out  of  respe^f  for  his  posl- 
aon  that  the  State  Department  has  now  de- 
aaed  to  abandon  this  much-abtued  letter  aa 
me  primary  sanction  for  our  oukent  commlt- 

It  la  proper  to  add  here  a  tllrginfli  oom- 
«wt  Even  had  President  ig^enhower  in- 
"Moed  his  letter  to  be  a  kind  of  commlt- 
n^lr«  would  have  had  no  Ifrlnding  force; 
««  President  cannot,  by  private  letter,  com- 
™t  the  United  States  to  war  or  Qussl-war. 

The  second  basis  for  our  oitomltment  Is 
»•  8KATO  Defense  Treaty  0^11964.  This, 
"«»d.  has  now  emerged  as  iftie  preferred 
7BW  authority  upon  which  Secretary  Rusk 

What  does  it  say? 

Note  that  it  begin,  by  "nMterating  .  .  , 
•«w  to  the   purpoMa   and   ^^Inclplea  aet 
am 741— Part  9 


forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  NaUoos." 
And  it  adds  that: 

The  parties  undertake,  as  aet  forth  in  th^ 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  settle  any 
irUemational  disputes  in  which  they  may  he 
involved  by  peaceful  means  .  .  .  and  to  re- 
frain, in  their  international  relatioru  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  any  manner 
inconsUtent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  only  to  discover  that  there  are  two 
hearts  and  that  they  are,  apparently,  inter- 
changeable. They  are  the  two  parts  of  Arti- 
cle IV.  The  first  paragraph  asserts  that  "ag- 
gression" against  any  of  the  parties  to  the 
treaty  or  against  any  territory  which  the  par- 
ties designate,  would  endanger  peace,  and 
pledges  the  signatories  "to  meet  the  common 
danger  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
processes."  It  also  provides  that  whatever 
measures  are  taken  "shall  be  immediately  re- 
ported to  the  Security  Council."  The  second 
paragraph  addresses  itself  to  the  problem  of 
"subversion."  If  the  integrity  of  the  terri- 
tory which  we  \indertake  to  protect  "is 
threatened  in  any  way  other  than  by  armed 
attack  or  Is  affected  or  threatened  by  any 
fact  or  situation  which  nolght  endanger  the 
peace"  of  the  area,  then  the  signatories  of  the 
treaty  shall  "consult"  and  agree  on  measures 
for  the  common  defense. 

Until  recently,  we  have.  In  fact,  sought  to 
Justify  oxir  intervention  in  Vietnam  under 
this  paragraph  which  deals  with  subversion 
rather  than  aggression.  The  difficulty  here 
is  that  Paragraph  2  calls  specifically  for  col- 
lective consultation,  and  that  this  was  clearly 
understood  at  the  time  the  treaty  was 
adopted.  So  said  Secretary  Dulles,  who 
ought  to  have  known,  as  he  drew  it  up.  In 
reply  to  a  question  from  Senator  Oreen 
about  the  nature  of  the  American  obligation 
to  put  down  subversion  or  Insurrection,  the 
Secretary  explained  that  "if  there  is  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Vietnam  or  Thailand, 
we  (the  SEATO  members)  would  consult  to- 
gether as  to  what  to  do  about  it,  because  .  .  . 
a  subversive  movement  tliat  was  in  fact  prop- 
agated by  Communism  would  be  a  very  great 
threat  to  us.  But  we  have  no  understanding 
to  put  It  down;  all  we  have  is  an  undertaking 
to  consult  together  aa  to  what  to  do  about 
it."  Senator  George  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  asserted  succinctly  that  "The 
treaty  does  not  call  for  automatic  action;  it 
calls  for  consultation.  I  cannot  emphasize 
too  strongly  that  we  have  no  obligation  .  .  . 
to  take  positive  measures  of  any  kind.  All 
that  we  are  obligated  to  do  is  consxilt  to- 
gether." The  requirement  of  collective  action 
was  then  slightly  modified  two  years  ago  to 
permit  one  party  to  act  if  there  was  no  dis- 
senting vote.  But,  at  the  last  two  meetings 
of  the  SEATO  Council,  France  threatened  to 
veto  any  action  by  the  United  States,  so  we 
have  not  brought  the  matter  up  at  all. 

Now,  however.  Secretary  Rusk  has  shifted 
his,  and  our,  position  to  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  much  disputed  Article  rv.  It  is  as- 
serted, we  face  not  subversion  but  overt  ag- 
gression, and  are  therefore  authorized  to  act 
unilaterally.  But  this  paragraph,  too,  is 
fraught  with  dlfllcultles.  There  is  first  the 
problem  of  "aggression."  As  Vietnam  la  one 
nation,  not  two— that  Is  specifically  provided 
for  in  the  Geneva  Agreements  and  validated 
by  eight  hundred  years  of  history — it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  "infiltration"  of  any- 
where from  20,000  to  80,000  Vietnamese  Into 
the  South  constitutes  "aggression."  This 
point  was  made  by  George  Kennan  in  his 
testimony  on  our  Vietnamese  involvement  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate: 

/  think  the  use  of  the  word  "aggression" 
with  what  toe  are  facing  today  in  Vietnam 
U  confusing  ....  The  border  between  North 
and  South  Vietnam  is  of  a  curious  quality. 
It  IMS  not  meant  originally  to  be  the  bor- 


der between  states.  This  U,  of  course,  tm 
part,  the  invasion  of  ome  country,  if  on* 
wants  to  desorfbe  it  that  way,  by  forces  of 
another  country,  although  aU  of  these  things 
involve  stretching  of  terms.    But  it  is  also 

a  civa  conflict  vHthin  South  Vietnam I 

do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  delude  our- 
selves that  the  Viet  Cong  are  simply  an  ex- 
ternal force  .... 

Furthermore,  there  are  seven  other  signa- 
tories to  the  SEATO  Treaty.  If  what  we  face 
is  clearly  a  case  of  aggression,  why  Is  It  that 
of  the  seven  signatories,  only  AusUaUa  has 
responded  in  any  way.  and  that  by  what  la 
merely  a  token  force?  If  our  "honor"  is  in- 
volved, as  President  Johnson  and  Secretary 
Ruak  assert,  why  is  not  the  honor  of  the 
other  SEATO  nations  equally  Involved?  The 
answer,  of  course,  is  that  these  other  signa- 
tories do  not,  in  fact,  recognise  the  "ascrea- 
slon." 

But  we  are  not  yet  through  with  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  for  it  contains  two  other  ar- 
tides  that  are  relevant  to  our  inquiry.  One 
(Article  IV,  1)  requires  that  "measutes  taken 
I  to  repel  aggression)  shall  be  immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  Council."  This  we 
have  conspicuously  failed  to  do;  our  belated 
action  of  January,  1966.  Is  scarcely  retroao- 
Uve  and  it  waa,  in  any  event,  not  a  report 
on  our  own  actions,  but  a  complaint  of  Viet- 
namese aggression.  A  second  provision  of 
the  treaty  (Article  VI)  reads: 

This  treaty  does  not  affect  and  shaU  not  be 
interpreted  as  affecting  in  any  way  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  any  of  the  parties  under 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security. 

It  is  the  term  "obligations"  that  com- 
mands our  attention.  The  American  Bar 
Association  has  now  asserted  that  Article  62 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  which  rec- 
ognizes "regional  agreements,"  authorize* 
our  Vietnam  intervention.  Article  62  does 
Indeed  authorize  "regional  agreements  or 
agencies  for  dealing  with  such  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  mamtenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  as  are  appropriate  for  regional 
action."  But  there  are  two  important  quali- 
fications. The  first  is  that  su(A  activities  be 
"consistent  with  the  purposes  and  principle! 
of  ths  United  Nations."  The  second,  and 
more  Important,  Is  set  forth  in  ArUcle  68. 
"The  Security  Council  shall  utUlze  such  re- 
gional arrangements  for  enforcement  aotloa 
under  its  authority.  But  no  enforcement  ac- 
tion shall  be  taken  under  regional  arrange- 
ments or  by  regional  agencies  without  tha 
authorization  of  the  Security  OouDoll." 
[Emphasis  added.] 

ITiere  Is  one  more  string  to  Secretary 
Rtisk's  bow:  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution  of 
August  10,  1964.  This  Is  another  of  thoea 
things  which  have  escalated  rapidly  in  tba 
past  two  years;  iiuleed  this  resolution  haa 
grown  to  such  dimensions  that  some  of  Ita 
Congressional  parents  no  longer  recognlM 

The  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  was  pasaed 
without  debate,  as  a  gesture  of  support  to 
President  Johnson,  after  the  North  Viet- 
namese had  fired  torpedoes  (without  effect) 
at  two  United  States  destroyers  eeoortlng 
South  Vietnamese  ships  in  the  Tonkin 
Gulf.  It  pledged  support  to  the  Presldemt.  aa 
Oommander-la-Chlef,  to  "take  all  nooeasazy 
measures  to  repel  any  armed  attack  Tipilnit 
the  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  pie- 
vent  further  aggreaekm." 

Hots,  according  to  Secretary  Rusk  and 
his  supporters.  Is  tba  crux  of  the  matter. 
By  firing  at  our  deetroyera  In  the  Tonkin 
Gulf,  the  North  Vletoameee  committed  an 
act  of  aggression.  But  was  It  In  fact  ui  act 
of  aggresslonr  Were  our  destroyers  In  "In- 
ternational waters"?  Tttey  were,  apparently, 
within  eleven  miles  of  the  shore,  end  Viet- 
nam— Uka  other  natlona— claimed  tluit  her 
watan  extended  twelve  mUae  Into  ttae 
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Wka  tb«  fMt  that  the  Amarlean  doatroyen 
mn  Moorttng  Soutb  VlstnameM  ■hips  -wtUeh 
had  eagaffMl  In  ■hatting  North  VlatnmmaM 
latmaOM  tininat«rUlf  A  eoOoquy  tMtween 
Senator  Oatixiso  Nnaoir  of  Wlaoonala  and 
Benfttor  J.  Wnxx&ac  9mjmma  at  AitouuM  on 
thtomattOTlaralerant:  . 

Senator  Tmaaaatrt:  It  wm  teetifled  that 
thej  went  In  at  least  eleven  mUee  in  order  to 
■how  that  we  do  not  reoognlae  a  twelve- 
mlle  limit  which  I  believe  North  Vietnam 
haeaaaerted. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  patrolling  was  for  the 
purpow  o/  demonstrating  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  we  did  not  recogniMe  a  twelve- 
mile  limit  T 

Senator  Fuubxoht.  T^at  was  one  reason 
given.  . .  . 

Senator  Nnaow.  It  would  be  mighty  risky  if 
Cuban  PT  boats  were  firing  on  Florida,  for 
Russian  armed  ships  or  destroyers  to  be 
patrolling  between  us  and  Cuba,  eleven  miles 
out. 

The  act  of  aggreaalon  was.  In  any  event, 
determined  to  be  such  unilaterally  by  the 
United  States,  though  when,  a  few  months 
earUer,  Britain  had  "retaliated"  against  Ye- 
men by  firing  on  a  fort  at  Barlb.  Ambassador 
Stevenson  had  denounced  the  action  and  the 
General  Assembly  had  passed  a  reeoluUon 
condemning  "reivtsals  as  Incompatible  with 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nattons." 

One  might  conclude  that  whatever  "ag- 
gression" occurred  In  the  Tonkin  Oulf  was 
mutual,  and  that  to  Invoke  that  act  of  ag- 
grssslon  against  our  destroyers  as  the  legal 
basU  for  sending  over  a0O,00O  men  to  Viet- 
nam and  flying  800  sorties  a  day,  is  stretching 
things  pretty  far. 

It  is  rtievant,  too,  that  when  the  Russians 
moved  Into  Cuba  with  their  missiles,  we 
ehoee  to  regard  that  as  an  act  of  aggression 
and  prepared  to  retaliate.  Learned  Interna- 
tional lawyers  such  as  Custace  Sellgman  have 
defended  our  position.  But  If  Russian  mis- 
sile installations  constituted.  In  themselves. 
and  without  any  overt  act,  an  act  of  aggres- 
Bton.  what  Is  to  be  said  of  the  American  In- 
tervention In  Vietnam  even  before  the  Ton- 
kin Oulf  Incident — the  presence  of  the 
Seventh  Fleet,  the  ao,000  combat  troops,  the 
massive  military  aid  to  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese? Aggression  for  aggreeslon,  surely  a  dla- 
Interested  observer  ml^^t  conclude  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  had  as  strong  a  case 
against  the  United  SUtes  as  the  United 
States  had  against  North  Vietnam. 

Support  for  this  view  comes  from  the 
report  of  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion of  June  a,  ISOB — two  full  years  before 
Tonkin  Oulf.  The  report,  which  condemned 
Ifortb  Vietnamese  aggreeslon  against  the 
South,  condemned,  at  the  same  time.  United 
States  Intervention  In  Vietnam : 

Taking  all  the  facts  into  consideration 
|sald  the  commission]  and  basing  itself  on 
its  own  observation  and  authorized  state- 
ments made  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
tern  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the 
aemmittee  concludes  that  the  BepubUc  of 
Wietnmm  h»$  violated  Articles  19  and  XT 
«/  the  Oaneva  Agreement  in  reeeMng  the 
mereased  militmrif  aid  from  the  United 
atatea.  .  .  .  r^  commUeton  to  also  of  the 
view  thet  thomgh  there  may  not  be  any 
/ormol  mitttorf  aWanes  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  the 
BepmhUo  of  Vtotnom,  the  estmbUshment  of 
m  UJS.  MUttmrg  Assistance  Command  in 
gomth  Vietnam  as  weU  as  the  introduce 
Hon  of  mmtarg  personnel  beyond  the 
eteted  etrength  of  the  MUttary  Asatotano* 
Adviaory  Oroup.  mmomnts  to  a  fmctwml  mOf- 
tory  oUlanes  whiOh  to  prohibtted  under 
Article  if  of  the  Geneva  Agreement. 

Note  that  this  was  not  a  Communlst- 
hisplred  report,  and  that  It  was  ttgnad  by 
ttie  uprisiutatlvsa  of  two  "trsa" 
Canada  and  India. 


We  are  not  quite  through  with  the  Ton- 
kin Oulf  ResOluUon:  it  la.  after  aU,  the 
"hawks"  who  force  It  on  our  attention. 
Section  2  of  that  resolution  provided  that: 
Consonant  trtth  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  obligations  under  the  SSATO  Treaty, 
the  United  States  is  prepared  ...  to  taJIce 
ail  necessary  steps. 

If  the  Tonkin  Oulf  affair  was  a  clear 
case  of  aggression,  why  Is  It  that  the  other 
members  of  SBATO  have  not  rallied  to 
our  support,  as  Is  required  by  the  treaty? 
If  It  was  a  clear  case  of  aggression,  why  Is 
It  that  we  did  not  choose  to  follow  the  pro- 
oedure  laid  down  by  the  charter  and  sub- 
mit It  to  the  united  Nations? 

"We  must  honor  our  commitments," 
said  Presldsnt  Johnson,  and  that  sentiment 
has  been  echoed  and  re-echoed  In  the 
debate  over  Vietnam.  Btit  we  have  com- 
mitments to  the  United  NaUoua.  com- 
mitments which  legally  and  morally  take 
precedence  over  any  we  may  have  to  Viet- 
nam. Let  us  oonten^>late  these  commit- 
ments. 

First,  the  charter  obligates  the  United 
Stetes.  and  aU  signatories,  "to  settle  their 
International  dlsputee  by  peaceful  means." 
"Parties  to  any  dispute,"  so  reads  Article 
33,  "shall  first  of  all  seek  a  solution  by  ne- 
gotiation, inquiry,  mediation,  c<mclllatlon. 
arbitration,  judicial  settlemmt,  resort  to 
regional  agencies,  or  any  other  peaceful 
means."  That  Is.  to  be  sure,  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  now,  two  years  later.  Second, 
the  charter  provides  that  "all  members 
shall  refrain.  In  their  International  rela- 
tions, from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  Integrity  or  poUtlcal  Inde- 
pendence of  any  state,  or  In  any  other  man- 
ner Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations."  And  Article  3S  provides 
that  "the  Security  Council  shall  determine 
the  existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression, 
and  shall  make  recommendations,  or  de- 
cide what  measures  shall  be  taken  ...  to 
maintain  or  restore  Intematlot^l  peace  and 
security." 

These  words  are  simple  and  unambiguous. 
If  their  meaning  needs  to  be  clarlfled,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  recall  President 
Elsenhower's  denunciation  of  the  military 
action  taken  against  Egypt  by  Britain,  France, 
and  Israel  at  the  time  of  the  Sues  crisis. 
Granted,  said  Elsenhower,  that  the  provoca- 
tions were  "grave  and  repeated,"  nevertheless 
"the  use  of  military  force  to  solve  interna- 
tional disputes  could  not  be  reconciled  with 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  to  which 
we  had  all  subscribed."  And  Secretary  Dulles 
in  rejecting  a  Soviet  proposal  for  a  Joint 
peaoe-keeplng  force  in  the  SCiddle  East  as 
"unthinkable"  pointed  out  that: 

Any  intervention  by  the  United  States  or 
any  other  action  except  by  a  duly  constituted 
United  Nations  peace  force,  would  be  coun- 
ter to  everything  the  . . .  United  Nations  were 
charged  by  the  charter  to  do.  And  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  added,  even  more  categor- 
loaUy,  that  "The  United  Nations  to  alone 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  securing 
the  peace  in  the  Middle  Bast  and  through- 
out the  world." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  briabor  the  point  that 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations— like  all 
treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States — is  the  law  of  the  land.  Every 
President,  every  Congreosman,  is  bound  to 
observe  that  law.  No  President  can  set  It 
■side  by  a  letter;  no  Congress  can  set  it  aside 
by  a  Joint  resolution;  and  it  will  not  be 
alleged  that  It  was  set  aside  by  that  SXATO 
treaty  which  explicitly  recognizes  Its  own 
subordination  to  the  charter. 

What,  then,  is  our  commitment  to  Vlot- 
namt 

We  do  not  appear  to  tM  committed  either 
by  the  Elsenhower  letter  of  19M,  or  by  the 


SKATO  Treaty,  or  by  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Reso- 
lution. Our  commitment  seems  to  consist  of 
two  things:  first,  there  are  repeated  and  evw 
more  emphatic  assertions  by  the  President, 
and  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defenie, 
assertions  which  have  In  themselves  no  Wnd- 
Ing  authority.  Second,  there  Is  the  factual 
oommltmmt.  We  are  there,  whether  we  like 
It  or  not,  whether  we  should  be  there  or 
not.  This  Is  not  the  kind  of  argimient  that 
can  be  entertained  In  a  court  of  law,  or  in  an 
International  tribunal.  If  President  John- 
son, Secretary  Rusk,  and  their  supporten 
want  to  vindicate  otir  presence  In  Vietnam  on 
the  ground  of  power,  they  are  of  course  free 
to  do  so.  But  that  has  not  besn  our  position 
In  the  past. 

(From  the  Aulnim   (Wash.)    dtlaen,  Ua. 

19,  1068] 
AusTTKir  Man  Txmu  Vistnam  Was  Osgamibso 

Maonxss 

(By  Robert  Jolmson) 

This  past  week  a  young  Auburn  man  has 
returned  from  the  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
bringing  with  him  a  tale  that  contradicts 
much  of  the  official  publicity  and  poUtlcal 
pronouncements  about  our  fighting  there. 

Perhaps  no  "war"  In  American  history  is 
fraught  with  so  many  contradictions  as  this 
one.  which  Is  still  not  a  legaUy  declared  war, 
since  the  president  is  acting  without  the 
legal  sanctions  of  Congress  in  sending  300,- 
000  American  men  Into  action  there. 

"It's  like  organized  madness."  said  Dave 
St.  Pierre,  24,  a  returned  Auburn  man  who 
drove  a  truck  there  for  the  U.S.  Army. 
"ITiere's  so  much  i>olltics  involved  over  there. 
you  Just  dont  know  what  to  believe." 

Drafted  In  1964,  St.  Pierre  was  stationed 
at  Qui  Nhon  for  five  months,  trucking  sup- 
plies from  where  the  landing  barges  dumped 
thwn  on  the  beach  to  as  much  as  150  miles 
Into  the  Interior  to  the  fighting  areas. 

The  day  St.  Pierre  arrived  at  Qui  Nhoo. 
three  Vietnamese,  perhaps  from  the  North. 
perhaps  from  the  South,  were  hanging  from 
a  tree  where  he  was  stationed.  No  one  really 
knew  who  they  were,  for  they  were  only 
siispects  tinned  over  to  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese soldiers  for  execution  without  a  trial. 
They  were  tiimed  over  to  this  fate  by  the 
American  military  authorities,  perhaps  ss  an 
exercise  in  Democratic  Justice. 

Among  the  contradictions  that  St.  Plena 
noted  were  the  following: 

1)  President  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Robert 
MoNamara  have  set  themselves  up  as  dic- 
tators m  Vietnam. 

2)  Puppet  premier  Nguyen  Ky  Is  regarded 
by  American  soldiers  and  ths  Vietnamese  m 
"some  kind  of  Joke." 

3)  Though  there  is  much  talk  about  end- 
ing the  war,  authorities  in  Washington,  D.C. 
have  just  released  estimates  that  the  war  U 
going  to  cost  American  taxpayers  tlO.5  bil- 
lion dollars  in  1996,  a  considerable  rise  over 
the  M.7  billion  spent  the  past  year  in 
Vietnam. 

4)  Though  the  reasons  advanced  for  our 
fighting  6.000  miles  from  home  where  we 
have  no  territorial  claims  is  that  we  are  fight- 
ing Communism  In  Asia,  the  UJS.  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  it  Is  legal  to  be  a  Com- 
munist at  home. 

6)  American  fcxces  there  are  regarded  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  "as  a  meal  ticket* 
dc^ed  out  by  corrupt  functionaries  In  ths 
South  Vietnamese  government. 

"Why  hasn't  the  United  Nations  come  in 
and  set  up  a  1>oard?"  St.  Pierre  asked,  1 
don't  know  whether  our  Preeldent  has  this 
Iiower.  He's  est  himself  up  as  a  dictator  over 
there.  Never  before  In  our  history  hss  a 
President  sent  200,000  men  to  war  without 
declaring  war  legaUy.  I  don't  know  that  be 
has  the  right  to  send  us  over  there. 

"Over  there  the  men  ask  themselves  why 
they  should  have  to  fight  these  people,  if  only 
one  man,  like  the  President,  decides  we  do 
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without  legally  declaring  hNur.  It's  all  be- 
tween Preeldent  Johnson,  IfcNamara  and  a 
few  other  people.  They  hsMe  too  much  con- 
trol. 

"The  men  don't  know  wnat  they're  doing 
over  there.  They  tried  to  tonvince  xis  that 
it  was  right  and  honorablej  but  I'm  not  con- 
vinced. They  aren't  accMnplishlng  what 
a»ey  set  out  to  do.  They'i  have  done  it  by 
now  If  they  knew  what  tibey  were  doing." 

St.  Pierre  entered  the  Army  January  6, 
1964.  and  was  discharged  January  1,  1966.  A 
graduate  of  Auburn  High  School,  he  comes 
from  a  well  known  Auburn!  family,  being  the 
■on  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthvit  St.  Pierre,  1831 
E.  Main  St.,  Auburn.  I  j 

At  Qui  Nhon,  the  largesjt!  harbor  In  Viet- 
nam, he  helped  transport  supplies  by  truck 
to  the  front,  if  you  could,  call  It  a  front. 
There  really  is  no  front,  fw  the  enemy,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Pierre,  "Looks  no  different 
than  any  of  the  others.  T^u  can  be  walking 
down  the  street,  and  he's  right  amongst  you, 
and  you  don't  know  It."     T 

The  major  purpose  and  ]  icllcy  twhlnd  UB. 
Forces  bemg  in  Vietnam,  lighting  In  an  Il- 
legal war.  is  one  of  St.  Plei|re's  chief  beefs. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  meh  are  told  offlclally 
they  are  fighting  Commuh(sm  in  Asia,  but 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  hu  ruled  that  it  is 
not  illegal  to  be  a  Communist  in  the  United 
States.  I' 

Somewhere  in  all  this  polislcal  rhetcolc  lies 
one  of  this  century's  big  ties. 

"Everybody  talks  about(  why  we're  over 
there,"  St.  Pierre  explains,  "and  that  we  have 
to  make  a  stand  against  Communism.  But 
we're  not  defeating  them.  We're  going  to 
have  to  change  our  policy  over  there.  May- 
be we're  stopping  them,  l^^t  we  arent  de- 
feating them. 

"I  saw   things    and   leaHied   things  over 
there  I'll  never  forget.    I  c^n  aay  that  now, 
but  I  didnt  think  so  then, 
me  outta  here'  then. 

"You  wond^ed  what  weIs  going  on.  The 
military  people  told  us  the  Vietnamese  had 


It  was  Just,  'Let 


doing  the  fight- 
resented  tis.  I 
don't  ever  want 


irre  saw  was  "a 
over  this  war." 

n  construction 
erican  contrac- 

ylng.    For  a  sec- 

ht  about  going 


Invited  us  over,  but  the 
ing  didnt  believe  it.     Thi 
law  enough  to  know  that 
to  go  back  again," 

Among  the  things  St 
lot  of  people  are  getting  rl 

Huge   amounts    of    d' 
going  on,  for  Instance,  by 
ton.  building,  hauling,  supj 
ond  or  two,  St.  Pierre  thi 
back  after  his  discharge  ii^d  taking  a  Job 
there,  but  be  added,  "Ton  couldn't  get  me 
back  there  for  •40,000." 

Caught  in  the  web  of  uils  international 
struggle  for  control  of  Asisj.;  trapped  between 
the  contending  forces  of  i  Communism  and 
Capitalism  as  represented  t^iere,  are  the  com- 
mon people. 

'1   wouldn't    say    a    Vli 
doesn't  love  her  chUd,"  St 
"but  she's  more  used  to 
American  mother  is.    We 
that  these  people  are  despei 
gry.  and  they  see  death 
tline.    Children  wave  to 
by.  then  autonoatically  hoi 
We  throw  them  C  rations  t 
my  mind  it's  just  not  cl^  that  this  Is  a 
light  and  honorable  war."^ 

St.  Pierre  also  scored  ^te  news  reports 
about  the  fighUng.  most  of  which  he  branded 
as  outright  misrepresentations  and  lies. 

"When  they  say  in  the  newspapers  you've 
been  hit."  he  said.  "It  can  be  Just  a  ahot  at 
your  truck.  Then  they  ^te  it  up  In  ths 
paper  and  make  it  sound  jblg.  Sometimes 
there've  been  a  lot  more  guys  that  got  It 
than  was  released  to  the  pt  pers,  but  it  Is  not 
•s  bad  as  the  papers've  bu  ^  it  up." 

Queried  about  the  cun^nt  state  of  his 


mese    mother 

erre  explained, 

ling  it  than  an 

e  to  understand 

,te — they're  hun- 

vlolence  all  the 

u  as  you  drive 

out  their  hands. 

the  trucks.   In 


reutionahlp  to  thU  war,  SI . 
Ul  right  now,  because  rm 


I  couldn't  say  anything  b  >:  ore.    People  ai« 


Pierre  said,  "I'm 
6ut  of  the  Army. 


scared  to  say  whether  they're  against  this 
war.  If  they  don't  say  so,  whafre  you  going 
to  do?    Who'll  ever  know?" 

Here  at  home  sentiment  against  LBJ's  ad- 
ministration is  growing,  and  people  are  ask- 
ing pointed  questions  about  why,  when  Lyn- 
don Johnson  ran  on  a  peace  platform,  he  now 
finds  himself  Implementing  the  platform  of 
Barry  Qoldwater. 

The  Idea  that  China  will  remain  quiescent 
Is  fading,  for  China  has  territorial  claims  that 
go  back  13  centuries  in  Vietnam  from  the 
turn  of  this  century.  With  a  population  of 
750,000.000  which  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  16.000.000  a  year,  and  with  Southeast  Asia 
the  rtce  bowl  of  that  continent,  it  is  fool- 
hardy to  expect  China  not  to  enter  the  war 
directly  soon. 

Most  Americans  realize  that  if  the  Chinese 
had  established  in  Mexico  the  kind  of  occu- 
pation we  have  established  In  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  government  would  be  dropping 
A-bombs.  China  has  the  bomb,  and  to  ex- 
pect this  Vietnamese  fiasco  not  to  lead  to 
all-out  war.  Involving  mllUons  of  young 
Americans  like  Dave  St.  Pierre,  is  to  not  see 
the  history  taking  place  before  oiu  eyes. 

NXWBEKO,  OUM.. 

May  14. 1999. 
Senator  Watnx  MoasK, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Sir:  I  have  been  glad  to  observe  your 
courage  of  conviction  re:  oui  policies  in  Viet 
Nam.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  believe, 
but  If  our  basic  premise  for  Intervention  Is 
the  invitation  of  the  people,  I  wish  we  could 
be  more  sure  that  the  ciurent  Viet  Namesa 
leadership  represents  the  beet  interests  of  the 
most  people.  I  often  think  that  our  Nation 
has  an  over-blown  evaluation  of  our  inter- 
national power  and  responsibility.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  resign  ourselves  to  the 
eventual  success  of  communism,  but  I  fear 
that  the  results  of  our  Intervention  may 
bring  as  much  suffering  to  the  people  of 
Viet  Nam  as  would  the  immediate  success 
of  the  enemy.  I  once  thought  that  our  ac- 
tion there  was  the  best  thing  to  do  as 
Americans,  but  wrong  as  Christians.  Now 
I  am  more  inclined  to  believe  that  It  Is  not 
even  right  for  Americans.  I  will  pray  for 
wisdom  for  our  leaders.  I  thank  Ood  for 
men  of  strength  like  you. 
Sincerely, 

LkRot  Benhaic. 

POKTLAND,  OBXG., 

May  1$.  1999. 
DXAK  Sm,  We  are  writing  because  we  feel 
the  Vlet-Nam-Thatland  situation  is  becom- 
ing Increasingly  grave  and  we  feel  guilty  In 
o\ur  Ineffectiveness  to  do  anything  about  the 
problem  In  a  positive  manner.  We  want  you 
to  know  we  stand  behind  you  100%  in  your 
efforts  to  stop  this  senseless  war.  Senseless 
in  that,  except  for  those  who  gain  a  dollar 
profit  from  it,  everybody  on  all  sides  loses 
ethically,  morally  and  materially. 

Ws  would  like  to  know  if  there  Is  any- 
thing we  can  do  or  any  function  we  can 
perform  beyond  writing  President  Johnson. 
We  thought  that  you.  In  your  position,  might 
have  some  suggestions  or  advice  on  how 
best  we  could  voice  our  dissent  to  this  war 
policy  of  President  Johnson. 
Most  respectfully. 
Robert   A.   Washburn,   Mrs.   Robert  A. 
Waahbum.  Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Ruther- 
ford, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garry  R.  Slngar. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  DeWolfe,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roger  Tracy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hel- 
muth  Jung,  Mr.  Douglas  Jung,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ward  Saarles,  ISi.  John  Moses. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  WlUlam  Clark,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oarry  Reuter,  Mr.  Roger  Toung. 

Mat  e,  1968. 
Dkab  Ssnatok  Mobob:  Thank  Ood  for  a 
representaMvs  like  you|    Keep  up  the  fight 
forusi 


I  have  a  iMy,  nineteen  on  Uardi  18,  w1m> 
has  a  college  deferment.  Ilttla  did  X  think 
years  ago,  that  we  would  have  a  draft  law 
in  1966.  If  we  did  not  have  this  law,  then 
the  Administration  would  have  to  declare 
war  to  get  Its  manpower  Instead  of  having 
these  lioys  available. 

The  former  smbassartor  to  BuaaU  (ICr. 
Oavln,  X  believe)  who  tastlfiad  t>efors  tha 
Senate  Voieign.  Rel.  Oomm..  said  in  worda 
to  this  effect,  that  a  great  nation  oould  taka 
a  poaltlon  and  incur  world-wide  «'»■"«»'««** 
for  weakness,  but  that  In  six  montha,  this 
would  be  forgotten.  I  say  toe  ore  My  enough 
to  pull  oon^letely  out  of  Vietnam  now  or 
would  that  discomfit  atone  persons  who  ara 
profiting  from  the  war. 

I  hear  now  on  the  news  that  the  elec- 
tions In  Vietnam  might  be  postponed  to 
October.    I  am  ashanoed  for  my  country. 

Continue  to   do  what  you  can  for   our 
poor  boys  who  are  so  gallantly  trying  to  do 
what  is  expected  of  tham. 
Gratefully  yours, 

Mrs.  Jamm  M.  Woorn. 

Cbxskxkx,  Obbo. 


Mb»ou.  Obm., 

Mag  12. 1909, 
Hon.  Watnx  Moxsx, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sm:  I  am  behind  you  all  the  way.    X  only 
wish  there  were  more  men  Ilka  you. 
Stnoesaly, 

JAsaa  J. 


Bend,  Oun.. 
May  17. 1999. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxss. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  hope  you  will  continue  your  efforts  to 
get  otir  men  out  of  South  Vietnam. 
Slncertiy, 

KXNNXTB  OAKLKT,  MJ>. 

MsoroBO,  Obbq.. 

Apra  Zi,  1999. 
Senator  WAvm  Moisx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAx  SxNAToa  MoBsx:  Thank  you  for  your 
periodic  news  letter,  which  Is  certainly  more 
Informative  than  anything  we  can  gather 
otherwise. 

We  wish  to  command  you  on  your  stand  in 
the  situation  in  Viet  Nam.  We  know  It  must 
take  a  lot  of  personal  perserverance  and 
determination  on  your  part.  In  the  face  of 
so  much  opposition.  Pleaoe  be  assured  that 
your  efforts  are  not  being  made  In  vain. 
Many,  many  of  us  are  deeply  appradatlTe 
and  would  like  to  know  If  there  is  any  way  to 
help  you. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
we  are  sending  to  President  Jabnaoa.  We 
cannot  be  at  all  sure  that  it  will  reach  htm 
personally.    Is  there  any  way  to  Insure  this? 

Can  you  suggsst  another  person  to  whom 
we  might  send  our  thoughts  on  this  situa- 
tion and  who  might  possibly  have  some  In- 
fluenoe  in  changing  It? 
Sincerely, 

NOBA  Bottjbi 

iSra.  Charles  Bottjer. 

Mrs.  Sharon  Elchelbergar. 

MxDroao,  OBaa„ 

AprU  22, 1999. 
Mr.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States. 
Tlie  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Ms.  PxxsmxNT:  We  are  two  distraught 
mothers.  Tou  might  consider  us  to  be  the 
I^aln  ordinary  garden  variety,  like  thousands 
<tf  othsrs  In  our  land.  ^c^  ^  ,  .a 
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We  tULtm  atwjm  m«i  to  It  tlut  our  Uttle 
OOM  won  wtU  taken  care  ot  at  any  ■acrlflce. 
They  had  proper  aboee,  periodic  phyiloal 
examlaatlQoa  and  InnocuUttona  when  necea- 
■ary.  SomeUmea  we  took  them  to  the  den- 
ttat  for  ordinary  care  when  It  wa«  neoeaaary 
for  ua  and  their  fathers  to  poetpone  our  own 
appotntmMita. 

We  took  them  to  Sunday  ichool  and 
church  regularly  when  It  would  have  been 
eaaler  to  sleep  In.  We  did  not  have  more 
ehUdien  than  we  coiUd  care  for.  In  the 
oaae  of  one  of  ua.  we  deliberately  aUowed 
to  conceive  and  gave  birth  to  a  child  know- 
ing full  weU  that  It  may  have  meant  the 
life  of  the  mother. 

Each  hour,  each  day,  each  week,  each 
month  .and  each  year,  we  gave  our  children 
loving  oare.  We  guided  thetn  into  the  right 
waye  and  taught  them  the  baalc  vertUes. 
When  they  were  111.  we  were  up  night  after 
night  to  nurse  them  back  to  health.  We 
cannot  poaslbly  convey  to  you  the  costs  In 
ao  many  ways  that  we  have  bcvne  to  give 
them  proper  educations. 

We  and  our  husbands  have  never  received 
help  from  the  rest  of  society  (except  in  the 
case  of  one  of  us  whose  child  was  born  in 
an  Army  hoq>ltal  whUe  his  father  was  In 
another  war) . 

Sometimes  It  was  difficult,  but  we  used 
our  own  reeources  to  give  them  proper  nu- 
ttltlOD  to  build  strong  bodies.  In  another 
war,  we  mothers  grew  fresh  vegetables  in 
city  back  yards  to  help  to  attain  this  end. 
Our  bands  will  never  be  q\ilte  the  same,  but 
we  did  help  to  build  strong  bodies. 

And  now  we  wonder  why.  If  we  must 
send  these  One  young  people  to  fight  a  war 
for  we  know  not  what,  to  be  blown  to  eter- 
nity perhaps,  what  was  the  use  of  these  years 
of  effort  and  protection? 

Tou  are  a  father.  How  could  you  face  each 
morning  If  you  knew  that  your  children 
would  toe  sent  to  slaughter — perhape  by  be- 
ing disembowelled,  or  by  being  shot  In  the 
head  allowing  all  thoae  good  mtelllgent 
brains  to  si>ew  out;  or  far  worse,  to  be  sent 
home  Imbeciles  or  paraplegics? 

Barbaric  talk?  Yes.  But  war  is  barbaric, 
no  matter  how  you  pursue  It.  Is  It  more 
civilized  to  run  a  bayonet  through  a  young 
boy  who  la  In  battle  through  no  choice  of 
his  own,  than  to  bomb  women  and  children? 
We  think  not. 

The  lists  of  the  niunbars  of  boys  killed  on 
each  side  given  over  the  air  like  football 
aoorea  sicken  us.  Perhapa  any  saorlflce 
wotild  be  worthwhile  If  we  thought  It  were 
In  positive  protection  of  oiir  own  country — 
but  from  recent  news.  It  seems  that  we  are 
not  even  wanted  In  these  far  off  lands.  As 
far  as  we  can  determine,  we  are  perhapa  In- 
terfering In  civil  strife.  Why  have  we  not 
apokmx  softly  and  carried  a  big  stick? 

Please,  iSx.  President,  could  you  give  us 
one  good  reason  why  parente  should  go  on 
raising   fine  children   to   send   into    battle 
wtMtbar  they  want  to  go  or  not? 
Most  Btnoerely, 

NoaaBoTTJn 

Mn.  Charles  Bott]er. 

JOBKHZUBMB. 

Mrs.  Sharon  Blohelberger. 

PoTfifP,  Osao., 

May  19. 19M. 
Senator  Watmb  Mom, 
VS.  Senate. 
WmehtHgton,  D.O. 

Obsb  flBKAToa  MoBos:  We  recently  moved 
to  Oregon  and  for  the  first  time  had  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  you  speak  at  the  recent 
China  and  United  States  Conference  at  Rirt- 
land  State  College. 

Z  appreciated  very  much  the  strong  stand 
you  are  taking  relative  to  our  Viet  Nam 
poUey.  Tour  position  appeals  to  m«  strongly 
and  I  am  writing  to  give  you  eoooQiagament 


la  your  position.    We  trust  that  more  and 
man  people  will  come  to  this  point  of  view. 
Cordially  yours. 

Mask  Rich, 

Direetor. 

Wamtaob,  N.T, 

May  9. 1999. 
DxAx  Sknatob  Moaax:  I  continue  to  sup- 
port you  100%  on  your  position  In  Vietnam. 
There  are  only  a  few  brave  men  left  to 
struggle  agalnet  the  ptonned  war  with  cauna. 
Oongraittilaitlons  <m  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

NOBCBMSaAW. 
NOKTH  UUlUI  BktCB.  FLA. 

Dbab  Sknatob:  We  feel  you  are  one  of  the 
few  fighting  men  left  In  this  country.  Men 
like  you  are  becoming  extinct. 

Keep  up  your  fight.    Bring  our  boys  home 
from  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 

a.  Snaos. 

Long  Bbach,  Caut., 

Jf  ay  9. 1999. 
Senator  Watns  D.  Moksx. 

Dkas  Sbnatos:  This  Is  the  first  letter  thait 
I  have  written  to  a  politician,  but  I  would 
feel  remiss  If  I  did  not  drop  you  a  line  to 
commend  you  for  your  courageous  stand  on 
the  Vietnam  fiasco,  and  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  every  thing  you 
say. 

South  Vietnam  i^ipears  to  be  torn  tnter- 
nally  by  reUglous  and  poUtloal  dlseenslon  and 
they  apparently  do  not  know  what  they  want 
f or  ua  to  stay  there  Is  waste  of  money  and 
young  men  Uvee.  Not  to  mention  the 
thievery,  black  marketing  and  other  skull- 
duggery that  Is  going  on  there.  I  also  feel 
that  the  administration's  "war  on  poverty" 
program  could  stand  a  Uttle  cloee  scrutiny. 
Tours  for  sanity  In  government. 

W.  J.  FASaSLL. 

Baltim  oix,  tBa., 

May  12. 1999. 

Dkab  SsNAToa  MOKSi:  This  Is  to  let  you 
know  that  millions  of  \is  arc  behind  you. 
What  the  Communists  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
get  us  to  defend  nations  all  over  the  world, 
from  all  sides,  to  deplete  our  own  man  power 
and  defenses  here  at  home,  and  then  strike 
at  us. 

We  cannot  stop  communism.  We  cannot 
let  young  men,  who  have  never  had  a  chance 
to  Uve,  to  die  because  of  oommimism  some- 
where else.  In  my  lifetime  I  have  learned 
that  charity  creates  beggary,  -niat  those 
whom  we  help  most  are  usually  the  ones  who 
crack  us  across  ths  face.  We  are  being  used 
In  black  mall  maitots,  used  by  other  nations 
as  a  bickering  pawn  to  get  more  out  of  us 
than  supposedly  can  be  chiseled  from  some 
other  country. 

We  wUl  bacons  the  poorest  equipped,  the 
weakest,  the  most  vulneraMe  country  In  the 
universe  If  we  go  on  the  way  we  are  doing. 
The  voice  of  the  pec^le  no  longer  counts  with 
men  like  Johnson.  He  is  doing  exactly  what 
he  has  accused  the  Chlneee  of  doing:  trying 
to  "save  face".  TlUs  Is  murder  of  our  young 
men.  No  hiunane,  happy  human  being 
could  bear  to  be  the  cause  of  another's  death. 
Truman  was  an  embittered  old  man,  with  his 
Bessie,  and  war  Is  one  means  for  the  impo- 
tent outlet  of  emMttared  men.  U  I  can  help 
you  In  any  way  to  carry  out  your  principles 
and  human  oompasskxis.  I  wish  you  would 
let  me  help.  I  have  always  wondered  why 
you  have  never  offered  yourself  for  the  Pree- 
Idancy.  Tou  woukt  have  mlUlons  behind 
you.  Tou  have  dearly  demooetratsd  your 
courage  In  speaking  what  you  bellers.  Tour 
down-to-earth  honesty.  Tou  wouldn't  need 
any  political  party  btiilnd  you.  Or  any  great 
sum  of  money.  I  hav«  been  a  shwt  story 
writer  and  novelist  a  great  many  years,  and 
tried  to  write  the  speeohes  of  some  at  ths 


politicians  down  here,  until  I  foimd  out  thsy 
dldnt  mean  a  single  wrard  they  were  saying. 
President  or  not,  keep  up  your  hnn^^ 
statements.  No  one  wants  her  son  to  die.  I 
don't  have  any  sons,  but  I  dont  want  to  see ' 
other  young  men  die  usele^y.  This  will  not 
end  communism.  Or  wars.  No  more  than 
Truman's  bomb  did.  AU  the  luck  in  the 
world. 

DoBOT^T  MmasBuaa. 

Wbstuont,  III., 

May  6. 1969. 
OsAX  Sknatob  Moisx:  In  an  era  plagued 
by  unreasoned  thought  and  impulsive  action 
on  the  peut  of  many  men  in  public  office,  it  Is 
indeed  refreshing  to  realise  that  there  are 
still  men  such  as  yourself  and  Senators  Pol- 
BHiGRT,  GaumiNG,  and  Habtkx  in  public 
office.  I  fully  support  your  views  concerning 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam  and  want  to  thank  you 
for  representing  those  of  us  who  would  oth- 
erwise have  no  one  to  present  our  views  to 
the  rest  of  the  American  public. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Mnj>BXP  Dixon. 

Bbonx,  NT., 
May  21, 1996. 
Deak  Mk.  Sknatob:  The  situation  in  Viet 
Nam  gets  worse  every  day.  It  should  be 
obvious,  by  now,  that  no  matter  how  much 
President  Johnson  Increases  the  forces,  fight- 
ing there.  It  Is  no  solution.  The  only  solu- 
tion Is  negotiations  leading  to  a  US  with- 
drawal and  the  election  that  should  have 
been  held  In  1956. 

I  certainly  approve  your  efforts  in  this 
direcUon. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Antonis  L.  Bbown. 

Dallxs,  Okxo., 

Jfay  20. 1999. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobsk. 
U.S.  Senator,  Oregon. 

Dbab  Sxnator  Morsx:  I  wanted  very  much 
to  hear  you  speak  this  evening  but  I  cannot 
get  away  ttom  this  business.  I  have  only 
recently  opened  here  in  The  Dalles  and  Fri- 
day evenings  the  businesses  are  open  and 
I  have  to  do  the  same. 

I  do  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  admire 
your  efforts  in  trying  to  bring  some  light  on 
that  very  tragic,  "trashy"  Viet  Nam  fiasca 

I  worked  with  the  Foreign  Aid  thing  there 
for  four  and  a  half  years  as  a  Chief  Auditor. 
Now  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  do  about 
Viet  Nam  or  Foreign  Aid,  I  have  found  that 
out,  but  I  don't  have  to  be  a  party  to  it.  I 
am  out  of  it,  thank  Ood. 

Please  don't  get  discouraged.  That  dis- 
grace cant  stand  strong  simlight  and  you 
certainly  are  letting  them  know  that. 

There  are  very  few  people  in  this  coiutry 
who  will  reaUy  express  the  courage  of  their 
convictions  but  thank  the  good  Lord  you  are 
a  very  courageous  exception. 

One  more  year  of  that  goofy  Viet  Nam  and 
this  coxmtry  will  be  so  demoralized  that 
nothing  will  ever  straighten  it  out. 

The  AID  thing  got  us  into  that  mess  and 
unless  it  U  stopped  it  will  get  us  into  more 
of  them. 

Sinosrsly. 

Tom  Echols. 


Bkllbbosb.  N.T., 

March  22,  1999. 

DsAB  Mk.  MObsx:  I  am  the  mother  of  a 
dratted,  heart-broken  young  boy  who  Is  on 
his  way  to  Viet  Nam.  He  doee  not  know  why 
he  Is  being  s«nt  half  way  around  the  world 
to  a  hot  atlnlclng  coimtry  to  be  slaughtered 
or  maimed  for  life. 

Tou  ars  so  rl^t  In  an  yo«  say  and  I  have 
been  hanging  on  to  your  'every  tpdun  word' 
and  if  you  are  in  the  throes  of  taking  on  a 
mors  aggressive  atutuds,  I  sm  behind  yo« 
100%. 


May  27,  1966 


This  war  has  been  In  tte 
mongMs  and  money  hungi; 
the  beginning  and  will  nev^i 
sensible  men  with  good  jx  ' 
the  helm. 

I  am  counting  on  you 
good  work  in  brtialf  of  the 
Is  always  counted  by  the  ' 
on  his  side.     Tou  and 
tuents  are  the  only  ones 
men  who  have  guns  and 
lug  m  their  eye  balls. 
Sincerely, 


rw  be  SI 
jigmen 


Santa  Moi 
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W.  Oi 
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Calif., 
May  20,  1999. 
IB  Mobbb:   May 
your   struggle 


Dbab  and  Honobks 
Ood   walk   at   your   side 
agalnfit  evil  and  oorruptloii. 

Washington  begins  to  iresemble  a  scene 
from  Dante's  Inferno  aa  the  war  mania 
sweeps  over  o»ir  government. 

There  are  mllUons  (tho  tihey  are  inarticu- 
late) who  believe  as  you  d(>  and  silently  sup- 
port you  &  pray  for  you.  Ood  is  not  dead  as 
the  latest  moronic  slogan  claims — ^He  only 
bldee   His   time — Be    on   ypva   guard — con- 


stantly wary  please 
sleep. 

Faithfully, 


Chola 


enough  rest  and 


Rita  Tdllt. 


|bta,  Calit., 
May  22, 1999. 


Hon.  Senator  Watnk  MOi 
Senate  Building, 
Waihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  wish  to  let|  ^ou  know  that  I, 
along  with  many  other 
In  complete  accord  with  the  views  expressed 
by  you  In  your  talk  on  )(ay  1st  and  hope 
that  you  can  persuade  many  more  of  the 
necessity  of  a  change  In  pO^cy  of  the  admin- 
istration In  regard  to  VletnSm. 

I  hope  that  you  and  th^  I  other  courageous 
Senators  expressing  your  'views  will'  be  able 
to  Initiate  a  new  policy  lieas  detrimental  to 
the  United  States  and  the  world.    You  rea- 


lize that  you  have  to  coi 
able  solution  now — you 
Senators I 

Sincerely, 

Mrs 

Mkdi 


up  with  a  work- 
d  all  the  brave 


ank  you  for  send- 

:h,  "Legal  Issues 

etnam."    I  am  in 


A  H.  POBTXB. 

LiAXXS,  N.J., 
Jfay  22. 1999. 
Hon.  Watne  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sknatob  Watnk  : 
tng  me  a  copy  of  your  s] 
of  the  U.S.  Position  in 
agreement  with  the  vlew^  expressed  In  it. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  an^;to  the  Committee 
of  American  lawyers  wh^;  did  the  research 
and  who  prepared  the  letter  and  memoran- 
dum of  law. 

Our  president  has  be^^  Ill-advised  and 
has  made  a  big  mistake  Un  sending  troops 
to  Vietnam.  It  is  not  t<H>  late,  nor  is  It  a 
sign  of  weakness  to  correct  a  mistake.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  withdraw  our  troops  now. 

Recently  I  read  an  article  which  stated  that 
you  were  working  on  a  spjeech  entitled,  "The 
Crucifixion  of  the  Teachings  of  Christ  in 
South  Vietnam."  j  f 

If  this  speech  is  completed  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  sending  me  a  copy  of  it  and  I 
•hall  be  very  willing  to  pitjr  for  it  if  you  will 
let  me  know  the  cost.  i 

Again,  let  me  thank  npu  for  your  bold 
■tend  In  opposing  the  lulling  of  American 
boys  In  an  unconstitutioniall  war. 

I  wish  you  also  would  cippoee,  on  Chriatian 
and  moral  grounds  the  killing  of  aU  men,  in- 
cluding the  Asians. 

On  these  grounds,  the  ^inscription  of  men 
tot  murder  and  all  wars  ai  4  illegal. 
Respectfully  yours, 

IiCabik  F.  Mbbhh. 


HKNOKSSOimiXS,  M.C 

May  21. 1999. 
Hon.  Watnk  Mobbb. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Sknatob:  Please  accept  my  sin. 
cerest  thanks  for  copy  of  your  speech  on  Feb- 
ruary 35,  1096,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  fully  aware  xmder  what  terrific  mmtal 
strain  you  must  be  in  your  battle  against 
the  sanctimonious  head  (tf  our  government 
and  his  henchmen.  Not  to  mention  the 
Ignorance  and  lack  of  character  of  so  many 
of  our  Congreesmen  and  Senators.  Olven  the 
facts,  honeetly  and  Impartially,  a  ref erendimi 
would  definitely  be  against  our  Involvement 
in  clvU  war  in  South  Viet  Nam  of  which  our 
government  officials  were  the  instigators. 

Deep  in  my  heart  I  wish  and  hope  that  you, 
as  well  as  the  very  few  honest  and  courageous 
Senators  and  Congressmen  shall  prevail,  If 
not,  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  end. 
Very  tnUy  yours, 

Cbas.  L.  Sttlzkb. 

Mat  21, 1066. 

DxAB  Sknatob:  Keep  up  your  good  wcvk 
on  Viet  Nam.  Just  who  is  fighting  who  over 
there?  I  am  a  World  War  II  Veteran  and  a 
life  long  Democrat.  The  killing  of  our  boys 
In  Viet  Nam  is  the  most  disgusting  thing  X 
have  ever  known  of.  I  fought  for  Pree.  John- 
son in  the  last  election  tooth  and  nail  and 
contributed  money  to  his  campaign.  Unless 
he  changee  his  position  on  Viet  Nam  I  shall 
campaign  ]ust  as  fiercely  against  him.  I 
may  be  a  "nervous  nellle"  as  he  says,  but 
I  am  no  Communist  or  war  monger.  Tell 
him  so  for  me  when  you  see  him. 

I  do  not  believe  our  Gov.  wants  the  Viet 
Nam  war  to  end. 

"Former"  Johnson  Man, 

OscabF.  Nns. 

Flint,  Mich. 

Oknxva,  N.Y., 

Jfay  20. 1999. 
Hon.  Watnk  Mobsk, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Morbk:  In  re.  Legal  Issues  of  VS. 
Position  in  Vietnam! 

I  believe  you  have  made  your  point  I 

Before  any  comment,  my  appreciation  of 
your   courage    in   taking   your    stand  .  .  . 
usiully  for  the  right  ...  in  matters  con- 
cerning The  Senate  and  the  people  of  the 
U.S.A. 

It  la  my  opinion,  and  growing  conviction, 
that  we  have,  not  only  no  legal  right  to  be 
in  Vietnam,  but  other  leesoxis : 

We  have  no  right  to  send  our  armed  forces 
to  Vietnam  because  of  history.  I  realize  that 
outside  nations  did  meddle  in  our  "war  be- 
tween the  States."  I  wonder  what  would 
have  happened  If  some  outside  nation  had 
sent  250,000  armed  men  along  with  other 
implements  of  war  into  America  at  that 
time.  Or  perhaps  had  sent  armed  forces  into 
America  to  settle  our  racial  problems. 

My  earlier  education  and  more  recent  areas 
of  service  have  brought  me  Into  direct  asso- 
ciation with  "orientals"  in  both  their  history 
and  peychology.  Apparently  these  whom  the 
President  has  chosen  to  advise  him  know 
neither. 

We  are  an  old-time  American  family.  We 
were  here  before  the  USA.  was  started.  I 
am  an  idealist.  I  still  think  of  what  our 
"founding  fathers"  tried  to  accomplish  when 
they  founded  a  community  governed  by  laws 
and  not  by  men.  While  I  regret  the  failure 
of  law  enforcement  in  our  times,  it  Is  good 
that  we  respect  the  rights  of  all  men.  This 
ideal  seems  to  be  bypassed  when  some  of  us 
take  our  stand  against  the  reigning  persons. 
It  seems  that  our  newsmen  who  return  after 
short  stays  in  Vietnam,  either  do  not  see,  or 
are  Intimidated  in  their  report  of  the  real 
situation. 


ThB  last,  and  best,  information  in  my 
kands  Is  a  recent  book  by  a  Frenolimaa,  Jean 
lAcoutre,  "Vietnam:  Between  Two  Trvuam" 
(Random  House) . 

Quoting  one  of  my  younger  and  mil  edu- 
cated friends  (also  a  dsmocrat) :  "History, 
I  beUeve,  will  show  that  the  USA  has  made  a 
big  mistake  In  the  way  we  have  misunder- 
stood so-called  'communism'  without  dis- 
cerning the  deeper  evils  and  hopes  which  are 
back  of  the  movements  among  the  awaken- 
ing peoples  of  our  times." 

As  a  Christian  and  humanitarian,  but  not 
a  pacifist,  I  feel  for  the  innocent  families 
and  children  hurt  of  any  war,  and  In  one 
which  we  do  not  understand. 
Most  sincerely, 

MaBSHtM.  B.  Babtholokbw. 

Hkmkt,  Calit.. 

Jfay  19. 199$. 

Senator  Watnk  L.  Mobsk. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatob  Mobsk:  Tbia  note  Is  to  sx- 
presB  my  deep  thanks  to  you  for  your  coura- 
geous and  positive  stand  in  regard  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

With  men  like  you  speaking  out  against 
our  disastrous  policy  there,  we  citizens  who 
love  our  country  but  feel  she  Is  on  the  wrong 
path  take  new  faith  and  hope.  Please  stand 
firm,  and  let  me  know  if  there  Is  anything 
one  concerned  citizen  can  do  to  help. 
Slnoertiy, 

Mabiox  Howakd. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  HOWABS. 

East  Obanok,  N.J., 

May  20. 1999. 
Hon.  Watnk  Mobsk, 
Senate  of  the  United  Statee, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatob  Mobsk:  I  have  previously 
read  the  materials  contained  in  legal  issues  ot 
the  United  SUtee'  position  in  Vletnsm.  I 
agree.  I  trust  you  know  that  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  you  are  frequently 
viewed  as  a  maverick  but  your  identification 
with  Senator  Pulbbight  in  this  particular 
position  renders  it  a  most  respectful  hear- 
ing. 

Unfortvmately,  the  Republican  party  by 
its  position  has  made  itself  an  Impossible 
vehicle  in  which  to  express  distaste  for  this 
southeastern  venture,  so  that  the  thoughtful 
American  who  regrets  the  Vietnamese  ven- 
ture has  no  recovuse  other  than  to  write 
sympathetic  letters  to  gentlemen  such  as 
you. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Donald  H.  Mints. 

Oladwtnk.  Pa.. 

May  19. 1999. 
Hon.  Senator  Watnk  Mobsk. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sknatob:  The  angiilsh  at  our  people 
In  the  mutllaitlon  and  loss  of  their  loved 
ooas  is  nmltlpUed  by  the  reallzaUon  that 
theee  aacrlfloes  are  being  made  to  coerce  a 
tTMLii  nation  to  submit  to  a  mtler-lovlng 
public  enemy  like  Ky. 

Noc-  Is  their  grief  assauged  by  anti-Com- 
munist alogana.  They  recall  that  the  ban- 
ner of  anti-commiinism  was  first  imfUrled 
by  mtler,  Elchmann.  Hydilck,  Voerward  and 
others  famous  for  their  crlmee  against  hu- 
jnanlty. 

Reqwotfully, 

William  A.  Shannon,  MJ>    . 

Nobth  Amdotbi,  Mass., 

May  20, 1999. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobsk, 

Waehington,  D.C.  

Dbab  Sknatob. Morse:  Why  doee  Oongress 
go  along  giving  the  President  billions  of  our 
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tax  moiwy  to  alaughtar  our  sons  In  Viet- 
nam wtun  the  people  votod  against  this 
wai^— fll%  of  th«m^-ln  ttM  truwt  poll  of  all — 
tba  election  of  19M? 

The  Demoorata  won  In  1M4  becauae  tbey 
promited  peace.  Ttaa  RepubUcana  loet  over- 
whelmingly beeatiae  tfiejf  promlaed  war. 

Do  you  reallae  that  it  la  human  lives  that 
OoDgraea  la  deatroylnc— /oreincr  our  boys  to 
die— woe  asking  for  vohtnteersT  Our  ?olim- 
teera  the  Heaenrea  sit  at  home  while  our 
eons  are  foreed^to  die  In  aiujther  country'a 
war — a  war  In  which  neither  they  nor  their 
parents  have  any  beUef.  At  least  the  men 
In  World  War  n  beUeved  in  what  they  were 
dying  for  but  theae  helpleea  pawns  do  not 
have  even  that  to  siistaln  them. 

We  are  not  stupid.  We  know  that  this 
eravy  escalation  of  the  war  will  surely  plunge 
us  Into  war  not  only  with  China  but  also  with 
Russia. 

All  Europe  -watches  with  horror  and  dls- 
beUef  as  the  country  which  tells  other  coun- 
tries not  to  fight  refuses  to  take  its  oton  ad- 
vice. 

The  Democrats  have  already  aent  over  2$,- 
000  American  boya  to  their  deaths  In  Viet- 
nam. Ifow  our  casualty  Usts  top  those  of 
the  country  tohose  war  it  is.  The  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers  are  deserting  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  and  the  South  Vletnameee  peo- 
ple, alck  of  having  their  homes  destroyed 
and  their  children  killed,  wish  we'd  get  out. 
Can  you  wonder  that  people  all  acroes  this 
nation  are  fed-up,  angry  and  revolted? 

In  the  coming  elections.  Vietnam  Is  the 
only  Issue  that  cotints.  We  are  not  going  to 
ask  a  candidate  what  his  party  u.  That 
does  not  matter.  We  do  not  want  hand- 
outs— flnanalal,  educational  or  social 
If  our  sons  are  dead.  We  want  theee  things 
for  our  sons  .  .  .  not  for  ourselves.  We 
want  a  candidate  who  will  get  us  out  of  this 
cruel,  senselees  imnecessary  war— now. 
Nothing  else  matters. 
Sincerely, 

Vra.  Mabt  Oaosir. 

CAamcsAXL,  Calif., 

o       .     —  Mayl7.t9M. 

SeuUor  Waths  Mobsx, 
Wos/iinfrton,  D.C. 

Dbab  SSMAToa  IIoub:  Thank  you  for  your 
courage  and  true  patriotism.  I  thoroughly 
support  your  committee's  Investlgatton  Into 
our  policy  In  Viet  Nam,  and  only  regret  It 
didn't  come  much  sooner.  It  seems  Incred- 
ible now  that  ova  government  could  have 
Just  drifted  into  such  an  Impossible  situa- 
tion. 

Cold  practlcaUty  would  seem  to  make  it 
obvious  to  anyone  that  we  should  get  out. 
For  those  blind  souls  who  couldn't  see  that 
before  this  month,  the  dally  headlines  should 
make  It  obvious.  Then  to  read  tonight  that 
Johnson  called  those  who  oppose  this  sense- 
less slaughter  "nervous  neUles".  was  lust 
appalling. 

The  real  "nervoxu  nellle"  Is  ths  President 
who  will  not  change  his  policy  for  fear  of 
"losing  face",  and  the  over-draft-age  Individ- 
ual who  wants  to  fight  to  the  last  other 
man  In  some  other  country.  How  cynical, 
selfish,  and  hypocritical  can  a  position  be? 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Maboasit  Ooodbicr. 

BsaKsi.rr,  Cauf., 

_  »oy  19. 1999. 

Senator  Waths  Mobsb, 
Senate  Oglce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  SKKAToa  MoBSB:  Yesterday  we  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  President  John- 
son: 

"MUltary  commitment  Vietnam  equivalent 
$600  every  Vietnamese.  Urge  economic  and 
social  reforms  and  withdrawal  mUltary." 

We  are  deeply  gratef iil  for  the  courageous 
•taad  you  are  taking,  for  ths  construotlv* 


Ideas  you  are  putting  forth,  and  for  the 
breadth  of  your  vision.  Keep  going  I  We 
would  be  proud  to  have  otu:  senators  from 
California  Join  your  loyal  opposition,  and 
have  told  them  as  much. 

We  are  behind  you  and  woiUd  like  to  sup- 
port you  in  any  way  we  oan. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

MAOKum  T.  SnPKSifsoK 
E.  P.  Stxphknson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  P.  Stephenson. 

Wavwatosa,  Wxa., 

May  ia,  t999. 
Senator  Watns  Mossb. 
Senate  Oglee  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DBAS  Bbnatob  Mobsb:  My  husband  and  Z 
Just  want  you  to  know  how  we  admire  your 
most  dUBcuIt  stand  on  foreign  affairs  etc. 
etc.  ad  Inf.  We  as  well  as  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans (I'M  sure)  back  you. 
Ke^  up  the  "Good  fight." 
Respectfully, 

AucB  N.  Waltsbs. 

RocRBSTBB,  Mink., 

Map  19. 1999. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
1^.5.  Senate, 
WasI^ir^gton,  D.C. 

Dbab  Snt:  Even  though  the  possibility  ot 
your  succeeding  Is  extremely  remote,  dont 
let  up  In  your  efforts  to  knock  a  lltUe  sense 
into  official  Washington.  There  are  thoee 
of  us  who  applaud  yotir  lonely,  and  surely 
disheartening,  crusade. 

More  power  to  you  I  Tou  sre  a  Voice  in  the 
Wilderness. 

Sincerely. 

Oavis  Ross. 

CAjCBBmoB,  Mass., 

May  22. 1999. 

Mt  Dxab  Senatob  Morsb:  Tou  may  be 
Interested  to  see  the  enclosed  letter  which 
I  have  Just  written  to  President  Johnson. 

I  have  no  words  In  which  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  you  again  for  the  superb  battle 
you  are  putting  up  to  save  our  country  from 
the  morass  of  horror  Into  which  the  Ad- 
ministration has  plunged  iis.  If  we  are 
saved  H  will  be  In  no  small  measiire  due  to 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FLOaXNCX  H.  LOSCOKB. 

Dbab  Sn:  I  am  very  much  Interested  in 
the  Viet  Nam  war  situation. 

My  only  son  (nineteen),  enlisted  In  the 
Marines  In  Oct,  and  already  fighUna  In 
Viet  Nam.  j    "«      "s   lu 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  watch  the  Dean 
Rusk  testimony. 

I  agree  with  your  statements  whole  heart- 
edly.  I  give  you  credit  for  speaking  up  tat 
the  American  people.  I  would  be  proud  to 
live  In  Oregon,  to  be  represented  by  you 
It  seems  the  United  States  Is  supporting 
a  dicUtor.  I  cannot  see  my  son  and  others 
fighting  for  people  who  do  not  want  their 
help.  Please  bring  him  back  to  the  oeaoXe 
who  love  him. 

Much  good  luck  to  you.  I  have  written 
to  the  President  and  received  a  booklet  on 
the  u)hy  of  Viet  Nam.  It  U  no  clearer  now 
than  before. 

I  want  my  son  back  In  a  peaceful  land  for 
which  his  father  fought  four  years  for. 

If  you  have  any  information  how  I  can 
get  him  home  please  let  me  know.  I  would 
appreciate  it.  I  haven't  had  a  minutes'  peace 
of  mind  since  he  left.  Thank  you  verr 
much.  ' 

Sincerely. 

-  -  «.  **™-  ATKiaanar. 

MXAaci,  Pla. 
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ROCKVXLLB.  Md., 

May  23. 1999. 
Senator  Watwb  Mobsb, 

Senate  Office  Buitding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbhatcb  Mobsb:  Thank  you  for  the 
copy  of  your  address  concerning  "Legal  Issues 
of  U.S.  PoslUon  In  Viet  Nam".  It  U  dlstren- 
ing  that  we  have  so  Ignored  international 
law  as  to  find  ourselves  in  the  position  that 
we  now  are.  Although  you  are  in  a  minor- 
ity position,  it  Is  good  that  someone  is  call- 
ing the  attention  of  America  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  violating  Intemattonal  law. 

I  thank  Ood  repeatedly  that  you.  Senator 
PtnjBioBT.  and  ssveral  others  are  In  our 
Congress. 

Most  sincerely  yours. 

O.  CUSiUI  Cboicwxia. 

COFFBIVILLB,  KaNS., 

„    „  I      May  12, 1999. 

Mr.  Watnb  Mobsb. 

V.S.  Senator  (Oregon),       I 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Senator  Mobsb  :  I  suiH>ort  your  posi- 
tion In  reference  to  Viet  Nam  100  per  cent. 
1  feel  It  Is  illegal,  Immoral  and  we  should  get 
out  of  there  immediately.  Please  conUnue 
your  good  work.  I  can  onlv  say  I  wish  we  had 
more  men  like  you  and  Senator  Pulbbicht 
(D.  Ark.)  who  can  see  where  we  are  leading 
too.  Possibly  W.W.  #3. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BAsn.  E.  Palkxb 

Caicbbzoob,  Mass., 

May  22. 1999. 
President  Ltnoon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House,  \ 

Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Mr.  President:  You  are  constantly 
asserting  that  the  only  reason  the  United 
States  Is  In  Vietnam  is  to  assure  the  "free- 
dom" ot  the  Vietnamese  people.  You  have 
proclaimed  this  during  nine  outright  dic- 
tatorships, kept  In  power  only  by  billions  of 
American  dollars  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  soldiers.  Events  now  taking 
place  prove,  for  all  the  world  to  see.  that  it 
is  not  freedom  but  bloody  oppression,  hated 
by  the  Vietnamese  people,  that  we  are  main- 
taining In  power.  That  destroys  every  excuse 
for  our  being  there. 

Mr.  President,  get  out  of  Vietnam)  Cease 
all  bombing  and  hoetillties  in  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  Negotiate  now  with  the 
National  Uberatlon  Pront  for  (a)  honest, 
free  elections,  internationally  supervised,  to 
enable  all  the  Vietnamese  people  democntt- 
cally  to  select  their  own  preferred  govern- 
ment (not  the  phony,  rigged  elections  which 
are  being  propoeed.  In  which  only  hand 
picked  candidates  favorable  to  our  side  will 
be  allowed  to  run),  and  (b)  for  the  with- 
drawal, immediately  thereafter,  of  all  our 
military  forces  and  bases,  as  categorically 
specified  in  the  Oeneva  Agreements  to  which 
you  pay  Up  service. 

The  current  wholesale  uprising  against  the 
Ky  dictatorship  c^ers  you  a  heaven  sent 
opportunity  to  end  the  war  without  loss  of 
face.  You  can  now  be  honest  in  giving  the 
Vletnameee  people  the  freedom  which  you 
proclaimed  at  the  very  time  you  were  burn- 
ing alive  babies  and  mothersiwlth  napalm, 
bombing  villages,  and  tumiVw  a  million 
peasants  into  homeless,  starving  refugees. 
You  can  stop  adding  endless  tens  of  thou- 
sands to  the  21.748  American  boys  you  have 
already  sent  to  death,  wounds  and  mutila- 
tion In  your  war. 
End  the  war  now  I 
Sincerely  yours, 

Flobbncb  H.  LnscoMB. 

Cautorni*. 
Dbab  Sn:  I  am  not  one  of  your  constitu- 
ents but  to  me  you  are  a  voice  '^M'wg  out  In 
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tbswUdemsss.  lagrsstbat 
posed  to  be  the  voice  of  ths 
voice  is  very  silent. 

What  disturbs  me  Is  my 
tng.    In  the  40*8  I  left  a 
insdical  field  to  enlist  as  a 
my  country  needed  me  but 
t  draft  dodger. 

According  to  the  State 
commitments  throughout 
never  hear   that   the   Am 
included.    I  think  the  guys 
the  show  have  lost  perspectlyi 
Boic  about  the  entire  sltuf^l 
like  to  have  an  answer  to  a 
lie  we  there?"    Are  we  still 
domino  game?    I  think  we 
snd  take  care  of  the  store 

Tou  have  my  utmost 
you  see  Mr.  Poi^bbiokt  shake 
I  Agree  whole  heartly  with 
remark  about  Ooldwater. 

Being  Irish  I  close — Ood  bl 
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people  are 
ko  are  running 
and  are  para- 
lon.  I  would 
lestlon— "Why 
ilaylng  Dulles' 
luld  stay  home 

itlon.    Whan 

hand  for  me. 

about  your 


D< 


lerl^n 
's  \jpo 


islii 


Los  Angi 


Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Senate  Building. 
WashiTigton.  D.C. 

Honorable  Senatob  Mobsi 
commend  you  on  the  stand 
In  regard  to  the  United 
nam. 

We  are  proud  to  have  . 
many  of  our  citizens  who  be  leve 
plete  waste  of  men  and  mone ; . 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs 


Stai  «s 


yoU 


:  :i  )A  WBINSTBrW. 


IiA  Hoi  n  ui,  Cauf., 

May  11, 1999. 
Hon.  Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sni:  Just  a  word  t> 
to  keep  up  the  fight  agalii^t  the  Johnson 
Vietnam  policy. 

If  this  planet  survives  11 
Urge  part  to  men,  statesztan  like  yourself 
irtio  have  worked  to  awakih  the  dttzenry 
to  the  danger  of  "strtnglnjl  " 

closed  mouth.  

I  have  written  my  Senaltbrs   (Kxtchbl  & 

MuRPHT)   so  they  do  knoW  my  opinion  on 

the  present  policy  of  this  administration. 

Good  health  and  good  luck  to  you. 

Yours  truly, 

RATicoi  1 1 E.  Anderson. 
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i  HoaaoN. 

,Cauf.. 
tay  11. 1999. 


I  would  like  to 

'rou  have  taken 

role  in  Vlet- 


speak  for  so 
this  a  com- 


enoouiage  you 


Sant^  Paxtla,  Cauf. 
Hon.  Wayne  Mobsb, 
Congress  of  the  United  Statts, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  wrltt(!U  to  you  before, 
but  again  we  say  thank  you  l^or  speaking  out 
against  our  wicked  aggress  on  In  Viet  Nam 

We  have  now  Injured  lq.t>00  of  our  best 
young  men  for  life,  and  killed  3.000  besides 
thousands  of  Vietnamese.     Bow  can  we  so- 


called  Christians  Justify 

I  hope  you  know  how  m 
loyal  Americans  are  suppo: 
Toung     beatniks — but 


minded   thinkers   who   de|)lore   this   tragic 

- -      Mrarl 

kften,    dear   Mr. 


vaate  of  life  In  a  senseless 
^>eak   out    loudly   and 
Morse! 

Sincerely, 

Doa 

SanFKanc 


Smator  Watnb  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob:  May  I  (xpress  my  long- 
overdue  appreciation  for  toe  stand  you  are 
taking  on  our  involvemenU  In  Vlet-Nam? 

I  am  s\ire  you  must  b^  getting  lots  of 
"tntl"  mall  and   lots  of  iscurrllous   abxise. 


ly  thousands  of 
kg  you — ^not  Just 
Ue-aged     sober 


Toxbun. 

>,  Calif., 
\May  11.  1999. 


Please  believe  that  there  are  many  who  are 
with  you. 

Keep  up  the  good  fight — I  am  hopeful  that 
eventually  you  shall  prevail. 
Most  sincerely, 

P.  J.  BXBNHXm. 

Oakumtd,  Calif., 

May  11, 1969. 

Dear  Senator  Mobsb,  As  one  of  the  many 
Americans  concerned  with,  and  opposed  to 
our  government's  policy  in  Viet  Nam,  I  would 
like  to  praise  your  excellent  efforts  In  bring- 
ing the  facts  to  the  public. 

I  am  a  college  student,  and  I,  and  many 
of  my  contemporaries,  both  sttidents  and 
non-students,  find  ourselves  In  an  extremely 
frxistratlng  position,  with  regard  to  our  gov- 
ernment's foreign  policy.  Although  we  are 
old  enough  to  vote,  we  find  that  the  voting 
population  has  never  been  asked  for  an 
opinion  of  this  war.  The  only  other  alter- 
native open  to  us  seems  to  be  social  protests, 
and  picketing;  but  these  demonstrations  sre 
luually  dismissed  as  either  Communist  In- 
spired, or  consisting  only  of  beatniks  and 
nonconformists.  Also  the  men  participating 
In  theee  demonstrations  arc  labeled  as  cow- 
ards and  draft-dodgers.  We  are  not  padflsts 
nor  are  we  pro-Communists,  but  we  do  be- 
lieve that  this  war  Is  both  moraUy  wrong, 
and  unconstitutional. 

I  myself,  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
thoughtful  probing  Into  this  situation,  and 
for   your    doquent   voicing   oS    an    opinion 
shared  by  a  great  many  Americans. 
Itespectfully  Yours, 

Nobka  Kibtbb. 

8enat<»'  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Seruite  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  wish  to  let  you  know 
that  we  are  with  you  100%  about  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Every  one  who  speaks  of  it  are  with  you. 
We  can  not  see  where  hSJ.  gets  the  idea 
the  pec^le  are  with  him  and  his  program. 
Yours  truly, 

Mr.  »"«<  Mrs.  Okbb  F.  Skitb. 

El  CBBBxro,  Calif., 

May  11.  1999. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb. 
Se;uite  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  add  my  support  to  your 
efforts  to  correct  the  mistaken  position  of  our 
admlnlstraUon  and  mUltary  leaders  In  Viet- 
nam. I  should  like  to  urge  your  continued 
Inquiry  and  revelation  of  the  errors  associated 
with  this  venture. 

Sincerely  yo\irs, 

DXMOB'THBBBS  PaPPAGIANIB, 

MJ>.,  Ph.  D. 

Saratoga,  Calif. 
DxabSbnatob:  Thank  you — we  desperately 
need  your  direction  and  courage  to  prevent 
this  administration  from  escalating  further. 
We  are  outroifcd  by  what  ovir  boys  are  arted 
to  do  in  Vietnam— to  murder— to  gas— spray 
poisons— It  Is  too  horrible  to  think  our  taxes 
are  going  to  ruin  the  Nation  and  people  of 
Vietnam. 
Keep  It  up— we  need  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Obacb  W.  Namznt. 

Dnaorr,  Mich., 

May  12. 1999. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mobsb:  I  want  you  to  know 
that  both  my  wife  and  myself  agree  with 
your  views  on  Vietnam. 

We  believe  that  our  Country  la  In  Viet- 
nam Illegally,  and  that  we  are  morally  wrong 
In  this  case.  Although  the  terrorism  prac- 
ticed by  the  VC  Is  certainly  to  ba  con- 


demned, I  dont  see  where  our  prssencs  to 
doing  more  good  than  harm. 

The  AdmlnlstraUon  has  been  busy  trying 
to  Justify  participation  to  the  current  extent. 
Plrst.  by  reading  into  a  letter  of  ez-Prealdsnt 
Elsenhower  (since  refuted),  a  promise  of 
military  help.  Second,  by  freely  Interpreting 
the  SBATO  Treaty;  and  lastly  Jtut  thU  past 
week,  by  Dean  Ruak  who  U  g(^ng  to  oall  In 
"International  Lawyera"  to  prove  our  being 
In  Vietnam  la  legal. 

There  are  a  lot  of  us  out  here  acroaa  the 
NaUon  who  are  not  taken-ln  hf  these  frantlo 
efforts  to  cover  up  the  real  reaaon  for  our 
preaence  there.  I  just  can't  reconcile  the 
Bumanltarlan — ^we  are  saving  them  from 
themaelvea  theory  propounded  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. I  dont  pretend  to  know  what 
the  President's  Complete  Plan  for  Victory 
Is.  However,  from  the  news  reports  I  sus- 
pect the  Military  Advisors  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  It.  The  Armed  Foroea  have 
used  this  war  as  a  proving  ground  tot  many 
new  weapons,  techniques  of  cam.b&t,  and  to 
season  troops  whose  combat  ranks  have  been 
t^tTiTifMi  since  Korea,  nrom  this  and  learn- 
ing today  that  VS.  filters  have  downed  a 
Chinese  plane  over  "'■'"'"^  China,  it  Is  not 
impossible  to  surmise  that  the  Mllltaiy 
might  be  trying  to  provoke  China  Into  war. 

This  downing  of  Chinese  aircraft  over 
China  ItseU  Is  an  act  of  Irresponsibility. 
This  Is  the  very  action  the  civilian  pecula- 
tion fears  most.  How  can  we  stop  these 
Incidents  from  starting  World  War  m?  TTie 
only  recourse  we  have  la  the  elected  repre- 
aentatlvea  like  youraelf .  You.  Senator  Mobsb. 
must  fight  for  us. 

If  the  people  of  this  great  Country  of  ours 
would  think  out  the  consequences  of  escala- 
tion— a  corresponding  Nuclear  War,  first 
with  tactical  weapons  In  Vietnam,  then  with 
megatons  over  here,  they  would  write  as  I 


I  am  a  tfl)"""*"  now.  but  during  tha  Ko- 
rean conflict  was  In  the  Marine  Corpa — a 
sergeant,  ao  I  oan  appreciate  the  military 
point  of  view.  With  twelve  years  (since  Ko- 
rea) wladom  I  can  no  longer  aooept  the  Mili- 
tary point  of  view. 

Stay  vrlth  the  fight.  We  cltlsena  MUST  be 
told  the  RKAL  Intentlona  of  this  oonfllotll 

Thank  you  for  being  courageous  enough 
to  stick  up  tor  our  rights. 
Blacsrely, 

Jambs  W.  Habom; 

Bbonz,  N.Y.. 
JIf  ay  12,  1999. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  heard  you 
speak  at  the  Senate  bearing  on  TV  yesterday, 
&  began  to  feel  proud  that  we  have  a  man 
like  you  In  America.  Men  like  you.  Senator 
Morse,  who  love  our  country,  and  are  trying 
to  help  us  to  get  back  the  respect  &  honor 
we  once  had  all  over  the  world.  I'm  ashamed 
of  what  oiu'  country  Is  doing  In  Vietnam  tt 
above  all  our  best  men  are  paying  with  their 
llvee.  For  what?  For  whom?  In  this  un- 
holy war.  It  takes  a  man  like  you.  Senator, 
to  give  me  hope  for  our  country  when  you 
speak  out  whether  Pres.  Johnson  likes  It  or 
not.  If  they  did  this  In  Germany  there 
wouldn't  have  been  so  many  thousands  of 
people  destroyed.  Hitler  couldnt  have  killed 
all  thoee  people  by  himself,  ft  all  those  poor 
souls  could  have  been  spared. 

Ood  help  you  to  continue  for  what  you 
are  doing. 

Yours  truly. 

Maria  T.  HOwabd. 

Rolling  Hills  Bstatbs,  Calif., 

May  11. 199$, 

Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sxnatob  Mobsb:  I  havs  llstsned  to 
every  session  of  the  Foreign  RrtaUons  Com- 
mittee and  have  tended  to  agree  with  you. 
Today  you  were  the  most  helpftU  In  alternate 
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nicfwtlaaa  for  mooiher  apjntMch  to  the  ter- 
rlblt  eoDfiuton  ngaitUnc  Viet  Kam. 

JuuiiH  icm. 

Ijua  OmmLm,  Lt.. 

Boutor  W.  IfoMn, 

Waahington,  DX}. 

Dus  Six:  Am  a  patrlotlo  Amartean  mother 
with  two  (3)  aona  and  a  oon-ln-Iaw  In  the 
mlUtary  aerrloe  of  oar  great  country  I  Just 
had  to  write  to  you.  Listening  to  yoa  on  TV 
•n  the  recent  oammlttee  reports  with  gnat 
Interest,  I  want  you  to  know  I  agree  with 
you  wbolaheartedly. 

My  husband  U  a  W.W.  n  Teteran  and  that 
we  understood,  but  why  must  our  boys  fight 
and  psrhaps  die  in  Viet  Namt   Therie  using 
us  mlUtarUy  and  flnandaUy. 
Sincerely, 

Mn.  K.  Tairroi,  Jr. 

^^  May  It,  19M. 

_  P«*«  Sd:  All  glory  to  you  for  the  stand 
TOP  have  taken  on  the  war,  I  listen  with 
great  Interest  to  your  wise  and  ]ust  state- 
ments, and  am  happy  when  you  have  the 
courage  and  determination  to  talk  down 
llbNamara. 

With  aU  my  heart,  and  In  behalf  of  my 
Orand  Children  and  my  Oreat  Orandchll- 
dren.  "there  are  ten",  1  wish  you  were  ovir 
President. 

Tou  talk  as  tho  you  were  seeking  truth 
and  solutions,  and  not  a  place  In  the  sun. 

Ood  Mess  you  and  keep  you  In  good  health 
so  you  can  fight  for  the  right. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Maxoaut  Lnxxi. 

Jacksoh,  Mich., 

May  13.  1998. 
Senator  Watne  D.  Mossk, 

DiAB  Six:  I  was  so  ple&sed  and  so  proud 
of  you  the. other  night  as  I  watched  you  on 
T.V.  1  am  sure  there  are  others  who  think 
as  you  do  but  who  lack  courage  to  speak 
out.  I  suppose  moet  of  them  are  too  busy 
playing  poUttcs  and  thinking  of  the  next 
election  to  say  how  they  reaZIy  feel  about 
this  situatton.  I  pray  for  you  and  the  few 
Uke  you  that  are  right  even  though  you  may 
seem  to  be  in  the  minority.  BCght  doesn't 
always  make  right.  We  at  home  are  count- 
ing on  you  and  others  like  you  to  get  us  out 
of  this  dirty  UtUe  poUtlcal  war  that  cer- 
tainly U  not  worth  the  prime  of  life  of  our 
youth.  Ood  bless  you  and  your  courageous 
stand  on  this  Issue. 

Mrs.  F.  Basruct. 

MiLWAxncEX.  Wis.. 
•        ^      _  Hay  18. 1966. 

Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAx^a:  I  wish  I  could  be  mme  articulate 
IB  expressing  my  thanks  to  you  and  the  other 
senators  who  are  making  a  tremendous  effort 
to  create  an  understanding  of  goodwill  with 
our  neighbors  In  the  Orient. 

It  will  take  almost  a  miracle  to  bring  peace 
In  Vietnam  but  I  do  hope  It  can  become  a 
reality — the  sooner  It  happens  the  sooner 
my  conscience  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica will  Improve.  I  love  my  coimtry.  I  want 
to  be  proud  of  my  country. 
With  best  wishes, 

PanciLLAl. 


May  27,  1966 


_      „  Ottawa.  Oamaba. 

Hon.  Watnx  Mossx. 
SenmU  Office  BuiUUng, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

8n:  llie  last  tUne  Z  voted,  in  the  fall  of 

W«a.  it  was  my  prlvUege  to  vote  tor  you,    A 

.hlaek  and  green  (shape  of  Oregon)  button  Is 


on  the  sunshade  of  my  ear.  It  reminds  me 
that  19«a  was  the  only  time  that  I  oould  vote 
for  a  candidate,  not  merely  against  some 
fool  or  knave. 

The  courage  and  sanity  of  all  joai  pro- 
noimcements  regarding  Vietnam  are  splen- 
did. I  admire  you,  wish  you  health  and 
■trength,  and  hope  you  realize  that  there  are 
many  who  you  spoke  for.  I  have  long  wanted 
to  write  you  and  tell  you  that  you  are  doing 
good  work.  But  I  said  to  myself.  "Be  knows 
It.  He  doesnt  need  your  praise,  at  all."  And 
you  dont. 

But  you  probably  get  many  letters  from 
nuts  all  the  time.  I  have  been  away  from 
the  VS.  for  three  years  and  only  dimly  re- 
alise the  extent  of  the  pressures  against 
common  sense,  against  decency.  They  are 
much. 

Tou  know  how  much  eaalM-  It  Is  to  write  a 
critical  letter.  I  write  many,  but  I  cannot 
remember  when  I  wrote  to  anyone  In  a 
prominent  place  to  say  congratulations. 

Tou  deserve  It. 

Tours  sincerely. 

J.  C.  CxDxasTXOic. 

XUC  KlVXB,  MXMM., 

May  10, 1966. 
Senator  Waticx  Mqxsx. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  ScMAToa  Mossx:  HUs  Is  the  first  time 
we  have  written  to  you,  but  we  have  watched 
all  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee meetings  on  television,  have  read  many 
Of  your  comments  on  the  Vietnam  situation 
In  the  newspapers,  and  have  silently  ap- 
plauded your  views  for  many  months.  Now 
we  want  to  tell  you  how  deeply  we  appreciate 
your  struggle  to  bring  to  the  American  peo- 
ple the  true  facts  of  this  terrible  mistake  In 
US  foreign  policy  and  to  thank  you  sin- 
cerely for  your  opposition  to  It. 

You  may  be  sure  that  In  the  future  we  will 
watch  and  listen  to  you  with  growing  thank- 
fulness and  hope  that  the  voters  of  your 
home  state  will  come  to  the  same  apprecia- 
tion and  also  write  and  vote  to  show  their 
gratitude  for  your  greatnees  In  this  time  of 
national  distress. 

With  kind  personal  regards, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Ansxxson. 

Sam  Fbamcisco,  Caut.. 

„  .  li^V  is.  1966. 

Watnx  Mossx, 

VJ3.  Senator,  State  of  Oregon, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  SxNATOR  Moasx:  I  have  been  foUow- 
Ing  the  Vietnam  War  with  an  alarming  Inter- 
est. 1  would  Just  like  to  say,  though  1  do 
not  Uve  In  Oregon,  that  you  are  doing  a 
splendid  Job  for  the  American  people.  I  only 
wish  that  more  people  would  take  note  of 
your  warning. 

I  am  only  22,  and  have  a  wife  and  baby. 
A  few  years  ago  1  was  called  up  for  the  draft 
and  refused  becaxise  of  a  slight  hearing 
defect,  so  I  do  not  think  that  my  views  are 
for  selfish  motivations,  since  I  wlU  never 
see  a  uniform  or  a  gim.  But  I  sUU  cannot 
help  thinking  that  If  the  present  situation 
Is  not  curtailed  very  soon,  that  the  war  will 
spread  Into  my  backyard. 

I  have  In  front  of  me  a  word  by  word  copy 
of  the  Senate  hearings,  which  you  partici- 
pated In,  and  you  made  one  statement  that 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  about.  This  is  re- 
garding the  very  obvious  lack  of  information 
from  the  Pentagon.  Is  there  any  chance 
that  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  will  ever 
have  to  answer  to  us  for  his  actions?  It 
•eems  to  me  that  the  Secretary  will  go  on 
unchecked  If  your  committee  does  not  caU 
him.  His  reason  for  not  appearing  were,  "It 
would  not  be  Ux  the  best  Interest  of  n>ti«T»^i 
Mourlty."    sir.  Its  not  In  the  best  Interest 


of  the  nation  to  aUow  any  high  govenunsBt 
ofllctal  to  have  the  right  of  secrecy.  Jt  lu 
a  voter  do  not  know  what  Is  going  on  tx 
Washington,  how  can  I  be  a  qualified  vottrT 
My  own  Senators,  Mssrs.  Kuchxl  sod 
MtJXFHT,  have  yet  to  speak  out  on  this  giwn 
Issur  I  am  very  disappointed  In  Senator 
KucHZL,  who  except  for  this  Issue,  has  served 
California  In  the  way  a  Senator  should  serve 
his  state. 

Senator,  please  oonttntie  your  valiant  fight 
against  this  killing  and  please  lead  the  iAt 
against  secrecy  In  the  present  adnUnlstra- 
tlon.  May  I  also  add  that  someone  In  gov- 
ernment must  do  something  about  Mr.  Thant 
at  the  Umted  Nations.  I  don't  like  to  blame 
this  most  wonderful  organization  for  thdr 
lack  of  Initiative  with  the  Vietnam  affair 
but  I  can't  help  blaming  the  leadership  for 
not  taking  the  reins.  I  could  be  wrong,  but 
I  think  we  need  a  n»w  Secretary-General  ix 
the  United  NaUons,  Thant  has  already 
stated  that  he  Is  not  happy  in  his  Job,  and 
he  shows  It.  What  oan  I  do  as  a  citizen  to 
see  that  we  have  more  effective  leadershlo  in 
the  V:s.7 

Sir,  If  there  were  99  more  Senators  like 
you.  "I  would  sleep  better  at  night."  to  para- 
phrase a  corny  statement  from  a  corny  mun 

With  greatest  respect.  I  am. 
Tours  truly. 

M.  PHnjp  Oxasns. 

Sah  Bxxnasoino,  Caut., 

May  13.  1969. 
Senator  Watnx  vT"»«. 
U.S.  Senate.  \ 

Washington,  D.C.       ' 

DxAx  Sir  :  I  am  as  angered  and  embittered 
over  this  war  as  you  are.  We  appear  to  b« 
at  fault,  guilty  of  aggression,  guilty  ol 
taking  sides,  and  guilty  of  uncalled  lor  and 
Inhumane  bombing  attacks. 

You  have  warned  the  administration  con- 
sistently. You  have  spoken  well.  Many 
educated  Americans  have  written  letters  ask- 
ing our  government  to  reconsider  its  posi- 
tion. It  has  reconsidered,  but  it  has  done 
nothing  about  it. 

Has  ansrthlng  been  said  about  a  war  crlmei 
trial?  I  believe  that  one  is  in  order,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  mlUtary  men  should 
be  the  ones  to  stand  trial.  The  only  laws 
that  military  men  understand  are  the  lam 
of  authority  and  obedience.  But  Rusk,  Mo- 
Namara,  and  Johnson  should  know  bett«. 

The  questions  of  aggression  and  the  oblit- 
eration of  Innocent  human  beings  in  the 
name  of  the  American  will  to  win  are  going 
to  make  It  necessary  for  a  time  of  evaluation 
and  Judgement  before  an  objective  tribunsL 

Threat  of  proceedings  should  begin  im- 
mediately. Let  us  not  wait  for  the  end  of 
the  war.  No  one  may  be  around  for  that 
anyway.  Just  becaijse  a  country  or  a  seg- 
ment of  a  country  Invites  us  to  fight  their 
war  for  them  does  not  mean  we  have  the 
moral  obligation  to  obey. 

I  believe  that  the  precedents  for  the 
Nuremburg  war  trials  should  be  the  ordsr 
of  procedure.  Perhaps  U  Thant  should  be 
the  one  to  Initiate  the  proceedings.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  how  the  final  verdict  will 
go.  But  I  believe  It  is  time  for  the  proceed- 
ings to  begin. 

I  hope  that  you  wUl  get  other  letters  that 
agree  with  me  In  this  matter.  And  I  hope 
that  the  mighty  forces  of  humane  Justice 
will  Intercede  before  this  international  farce 
proceeds  any  further. 

If  my  point  is  correct,  then  I  beUeve  mj 
second  point  of  Impeachment  to  follow  on 
the  heels  of  the  war  trials  is  also  correct. 

These  Washington  war  hawks  do  not  be- 
long In  the  White  House.  They  belong  in 
the  prison  house.  They  have  used  might  to 
make  wrong,  even  after  all  the  ethical  voices 
qxAe.    Now  it  U  too  late. 

I  am  sorry.  The  situation  Is  disgraceful. 
but  I  will  not  put  my  economic  energy  Into 
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the  obliteration  of  human  b(  l^igs  whose  only 
crime  was  to  fight  a  civil  Wff  to  determine 
their  own  government  and  ttiirld  their  coun- 
try of  a  major  foreign  aggree  i[>r. 

The  Chinese  troops  have  lot  inarched  In. 
ne  Russians  have  refralnid  from  Joining 
in. 

If  North  Viet  Nam  Is  gulHy  of  aggression, 
u  HcBEBT  HoMPHBXT  Inslstedlto  me  In  a  two 
page  personal  letter  I  havei  yet  to  answer, 
then  Abraham  Lincoln  was  vitrong  to  Invade 
the  South.  At  least  they  cou  i  agree  on  their 
own  government.  That  Is  ni  4  true  In  South 
Viet  Nam,  and  no  election  lit  this  time  can 
possibly  resolve   that  sltuailon,   Ky  or  no 

Ky-  1 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  knojif  enough  about 
legal  proced\ire  to  know  If  aj  war  trial  can 
be  held  at  this  time,  but  pierhaps  It  Is  a 
time  for  new  precedents  If  o  l^  ones  will  not 
suAce. 

The  least  we  can  do  Is  warn  our  leaden 
of  the  possible  consequences  of  their  mis- 
deeds. 

Slnceraly. 

KXNTJff   S.   Wkiik. 

Eboitdido,  Calit. 

Dbax  Skmatob  Moxsx:  I  wrc  1  e  Senator  Fox.- 
isioRT  some  time  back,  and!  thank  Ood  we 
have  a  man  like  you  In  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve both  of  you  will  cause;  other  Senaton 
to  think  hard  about  the  Viieftnam  war. 

I  am  71  yean  old  and  da  not  believe  In 
Wir.  I  think  the  good  old  U.S.  should  be 
etnilzed  enough  to  stop  the  killing  by  now. 
It  seems  non-students  will  1 4  called  for  the 
wsr  while  students  will  be  ei  4used.  That  Is 
horrible.  l 

I  beUeve  communism  Is  In  the  world  to 
stay  and  If  we  make  peace,  and  correct  a  lot 


of  our  Ills,  they  will  want  to 
of  life 

With  the  weapons  we  hav^ 
a  full  scale  war  will  kill  moe  t 


adopt  our  way 


on  both  sides 
of  the  people. 


El:  <  KX  O.  MoTxx. 

Sam  Fkamcib<  k  >,  Calit.. 

fSay  IS.  1969. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx. 
Vnitei  States  Senate, 
VuMngton.  D.C. 

OiAx  Ma.  SxNATox:  Let  melliegln  to  say,  aa 
t  former  Republican  presently  dlssolutloned 
with  both  parties,  that  I  dally  look  forward 
to  reading  the  proposals  and  Ideas  coming 
from  the  sane  leglslatun  Ini  Waahlngton  of 
which  I  consider  you  a  memUer.  I  dare  say 
that  more  and  more  fellow  JDemocrats  and 
Independents  share  my  feelngs  and  views. 
It  becomes  more  evident  eadh  day  that  our 
present  administration  Is  coveting  economic 
and  political  catastrophe.        I ' 

We  sane  Americans  will  cohtlnue  to  look 
forward  to  your  leadership  in  furthering  your 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  sjalutlon  to  our 
PKsent  predicament  In  Vietnam.  Many 
Americans  await  the  day  whMi  we  will  have 
the  choice  of  selecting  o\ir ;  next  president 
from  your  more  enlightened  group.  I  shall 
personally  go  out  and  campaign  In  your  be- 
half when  that  day  comes. 

As  a  social  studies  instrudtor,  I  have  de- 
elded  that  my  course  of  stijdy  can  only  be 
effective  by  encouraging  my  youngsten  to 
investigate  and  research  our  present  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  We  have  started  by  read- 
ing all  old  periodicals  on  the  subject  and 
nunmanzing  them.  Later  we  hope  to  com- 
PUe  this  information  Into  a:  history  of  our 
involvement  In  Asia.  We  ar^  also  making  a 
related  study  of  communlsmi  It  Is  reward- 
in*  to  see  them  working  eajgerly  toward  a 
loal  that  wiu  help  them  fomrilate  their  own 
oOBvlctlons  and  enable  them  to  make  objec- 
»»•  eppraisals  of  both  systen  a  and  our  poel- 
"^  in  Vietnam.  HopefiUly  1 1  Is  training  wlU 
«d  them  to  handle  aU  Imp  i  tant  Issuee  In 
t  Similar  numner.  '^' 

Youn  tnUy. 

AtrousTt^  R.  CACiom. 
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LTNDSBOBG,  Kanx.,  May  16. 1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  Morse, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkak  Hon.  Moxsx:  I  am  writing  to  tell  you 
that  we  are  In  full  agreement  with  your  pol- 
icy towards  the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  We  think 
the  war  should  be  ended.  We  should  get 
out,  right  now!  It  Is  stupid  for  us  to  con- 
tinue this  waste  of  himian  life  and  money. 

Please  continue  to  keep  up  the  great  work. 
We  are  on  your  side  and  hope  that  you  will 
continue  to  speak  up  and  do  what  you  cim 
to  end  this  silly  war. 

When  the  next  election  comes  around,  you 
can  be  sure  that  we  will  do  what  we  can 
to  defeat  the  present  administration  and  Its 
dvunb  policy. 

If  we  can  help  In  any  way,  and  If  you  need 
any  support,  you  can  be  sun  that  you  have 
It  out  here. 

Thanks  for  all  you  have  done  and  keep 
up  what  you  are  doing.    We  appreciate  your 
doing  what  you  can. 
Sincerely  youn, 

WnxiAK  Lnnaou 

SCXANTON,  Pa.. 

May  IS,  1989. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moasx. 
The  United  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Six:  You  are  a  great  man  and  a  friend 
of  the  people  to  speak  out  about  the  truth  in 
Viet  Nam.    If  there  were  only  more  like  you  I 

Why  Is  a  matter  as  Important  as  wsr  left 
to  only  a  few — the  President,  Secretary  Mc- 
Naman  and  Secretary  Rusk.  It  Is  aui  sons 
who  are  dying  needlessly.  We  the  people 
should  be  asked  how  we  feel  about  the  com- 
mitments our  coimtry  makes.  I  surely  will 
cast  my  vote  for  men  like  you. 

There  Is  a  feeling  of  disrespect  and  hatred 
for  our  leaden  In  Washington  and  for  the 
draft.  Why  Is  a  stubborn  and  arrogant  man 
like  our  President  allowed  to  have  so  much 
power,  and  why  does  he  continue  to  listen 
to  incompetent  advlson  like  McNamara  and 
Rusk? 

WOBLo  Wax  n  VxrxxAN. 

Bttxgxss,  Va.. 
May  14. 1989. 

DxAx  SxMATOK  Moxsx:  I  Want  to  thank  you 
for  what  you  an  trying  to  do  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  don't  know  what  has  happened  to  lu 
Americans  to  let  a  man  like  Johnson  and 
HoMPHRET  take  over  our  country. 

My  husband  and  I  travel  a  lot  and  I  meet 
a  lot  of  people.  But  I  have  not  found  one 
person  that  says  he  voted  for  Johnson  or 
Httmphrkt.  How  did  they  get  In  office? 
I  wish  I  could  get  all  of  these  people  that 
did  not  vote  for  him  together.  I  think  we 
could  do  something  about  getting  him  out. 
Every  one  says  he  will  not  be  President  again. 
By  the  end  of  the  next  three  yean  we  will 
not  need  a  President  because  we  will  not 
have  a  country. 

We  thought  Hitler  was  a  dictator — ^what 
else  do  we  have  In  Johnson? 

What  we  need  Is  a  few  more  men  like 
you  and  we  could  have  a  good  old  fashioned 
house  cleamng.  That  Is  the  only  way  We 
can  save  our  country. 

We  surely  have  a  corrupt  bunch  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  All  of  our  young  boys  being 
killed  In  Viet  Nam,  and  Johnson  has  the 
gaU  to  get  up  on  TV  to  say  he  Is  going  to 
put  a  stop  to  all  the  accidents  and  deaths 
on  the  highways.  He  should  be  ashamed  to 
show  his  face  with  all  the  young  boys'  deaths 
he  has  on  his  conscience.  I  cant  write  and 
I  can't  spell  but  I  pray  to  Ood  to  come  to 
our  rescue.  Put  the  old  fighting  spirit  back 
In  the  American  and  peace  loving  people. 
Let  us  have  a  victory  march  on  Washington. 
D.C.  and  clean  house,  starting  In  the  attic 
and  going  right  through  to  the  basement. 


Thank  you  again  for  what  you  an  and 
what  you  are  trying  to  do  for  us. 
May  Ood  bless  you. 
Your  Friends, 

Mr.  and  Mn.  Fxamcib  SKnoMr. 

HaxxmoN,  M.T.. 

May  19, 1999. 

Senator  Watnx  Moxbk, 
United  States  Senate. 
Wiuhington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Sxnatob  Moxsx:  I  am  writing  thlx 
letter  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you  fbr 
your  efforts  towards  Informing  the  United 
States  population  about  Vietnam  and  ChhMk 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  you  will  xus- 
ceed  In  helping  to  lead  the  way  for  oar 
government  to  be  "big  enough"  to  admit  th« 
mistakes  and  to  pull  out  of  Vietnam  Im- 
mediately. 

It  an>ean  to  me  that  Mr.  Rusk  and  Ifr. 
McNamara  are  being  given  much  too  mndi 
power.     How  can  this  be  stopped? 

Furthermore,  lent  there  some  way  In 
which  the  United  State*  could  give  the 
money  which  we  are  using  In  the  war  to  tb* 
UJT.  to  si>end  on  a  "Peaoe  Keeping  PoUoa 
Force"  to  be  stationed  In  Vietnam?  If  we 
oould  Implement  thla,  we  could  hope  to 
come  to  a  settlement  In  the  gptttt  of  tb* 
Geneva  aooords. 

Z  know  that  you  are  interested  In  tb* 
youth  of  the  United  States.  If  you  have 
your  "ear  to  the  ground."  you  will  hear 
nmibllngs  of  great  doubt  among  them  oon- 
cemlng  the  Integrity  of  our  ooontry  imdar 
theae  cttcimistancee.  It  Is  extremtiy  frlght> 
enlng  that  our  "establishment"  doesnt  b**d 
these  symptoms. 

Thanking  you  very  much  for  your  ooar> 
ageouswock. 

Slnoerely. 

H.  Jabob. 


DXIKOIT.  MKH., 

May  14. 1999. 
Dbax  Sxnatox  Mokxx:  Please  carry  on  th* 
fight.  I  speak  for  so  many  of  my  friends 
when  I  say  that  youn  Is  the  only  voice  of 
reason  among  the  babble  of  outworn  dlchea. 
What  can  we  do  to  help  end  this  Uiaan* 
war? 

Very  truly  youn. 

Mrs.  Panip  B.  nuMS. 

SxnnrrTAUK.  Oauf. 
Re  the  war  In  Viet  Nam. 
Senator  Watnx  Moxsx. 
The  Senate  Office  Buildtnf, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dkak  Six:  Please  continue  your  continued 
efforts  towards  working  for  a  peaeefol  solu- 
tion In  Viet  Nam. 

I  have  three  young  sdiool  boys  and  m 
deeply  ooncemed  with  our  eountryls  eon- 
tlnued  military  solutions  to  "all"  proUema. 

It's  wonderfiil  to  se*  a  xoan  "emotional* 
over  the  killing  of  humans  and  I'm  terribly 
concerned  at  the  fact  that  so  many  of  oar 
leaden  show  no  "tmpathy^. 

We  need  your  voice  desperately.   Sir,  pi****' 
continue  your  efforts. 
Sincerely. 

Mix.  OxaoB  JoBHaoar. 

Dallas,  Txx.. 
May  19. 1999. 
SenaUH-  Watnx  Moaax. 
Senate  Chamber. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sxnatob  Morsk:  We  hope  you  will  continue 
to  give  us  the  wisdom,  leaderahlp,  and  cour- 
age which  we  need  In  our  foreign  alfaln.^ 
The  American  public  Is  an  ignored  entity  tOr 
day.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee Investigations  now  need  to  be  Imple- 
mented Into  a  full  scale  open  discussion  on 
our  alms.  Involvements,  and  political  direc- 
tions In  every  phase  of  foreign  affairs. 
Sincerely  youn, 

Mr.  and  Mra.  Haxxt 
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4EJK»nnLi.B,  Tnnr., 

AprU  tS.  19M. 

TtM  HOItOKABLX  WaTXB  MOBSB, 

rh«  United  States  Senate, 

Waahinffton.  D.C.  " 

Dkak  Skmatcmi  Moux:  Pint,  may  I  say  how 
dUappolBtad  I  vaa  that  you  mined  the 
Stutlmt  Forum  Mwlon  here  at  the  tTnlver- 
■Ity  of  Temieaaee.  I  and  many  other  stuctenta 
were  looking  forward  to  your  talk.  I  hope 
that  you  can  arrange  another  ylslt  at  a  later 
date. 

9(x  the  lait  few  yaan  your  atand  on  Vlat 
Nam  and  Amarloan  participation  In  the  war 
tlura  has  bean  widely  known,  dlacusaed,  and 
<lebated.  mmx  thouj^  at  the  preaent  time 
I  do  not  agrae  with  you,  I  admire  you  for 
your  oonalatant  oonvlctionB  on  the  situation. 
Actually  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  voice  a 
debatable  opinion;  I  only  know  what  I 
fert — ^that  the  nghtlng  and  dying  of  our 
OX'S  Is  not  In  Tain.  As  a  young  man  faced 
with  the  responslblUty  cA  mllltwy  service,  I 
teA  that  the  pubUo  should  be  fully  Informed 
OD  pressing  qusettooa.  With  commendable 
eOOrta,  sueh  as  the  recent  Tulbrlght  hear- 
ings, this  vital  InformaUoQ  Is  being  passed 
on  by  the  Senate.  X  wish  to  express  my 
thanks  for  these  discussions  and  praise  the 
parUdpants.  Now.  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
several  questions  pertaining  to  your  stand 
on  forel^  policy  and  what  it  means  to  you; 
also  I  have  some  questions  about  a  recent 
statement  you  made  at  a  dinner  In  New  York 
recently. 

I  believe  you  said  that  the  administration 
supports  an  unconstitutional  war  in  Viet 
Nam.  and  that  It  was  time  for  the  American 
people  to  take  action  by  electing  an  admin- 
istration that  will  end  the  'terrible  war." 
Do  you  profess  that  In  1968  you  will  support 
a  candidate  other  than  President  Johnson  If 
the  preaent  policy  continues?  Also  would 
you  consider  yourself  as  .a  potential  candi- 
date for  the  I>emocratlc  nomination  on  a 
ticket  that  favors  an  isolationist  view?  In 
my  present  political  science  class,  we  have 
Just  brought  up  Secretary  of  State  Rusks' 
oxitllne  of  the  Hve  goals  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
As  we  understand  them,  they  are  briefly  to 
develop:  i)  security  through  strength:  2) 
progress  through  paxtnerahlp;  3)  revolution 
of  freedom;  4)  a  world  community  under 
International  law:  6)  peace  through  perse- 
verance. Do  you  believe  that  these  are  Just 
theoreUcal  goall  or  that  they  are  truly  the 
alms  of  oiur  foreign  policy?  What  would 
you  consldw  the  ideal  policy  and  relaUon- 
shlp  with  the  world  for  the  United  SUtes 
to  pursue? 

As  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
chairman  o<  the  Young  Bepublleaa  Club  In 
high  school  In  Savannah,  Tenneaeee,  I  re- 
quested some  Information  about  Senator 
Ooldwatar^  poaltlon  on  TVA  and  other 
partlnont  lanioe.  What  I  received  was  a 
form  letter  and  a  note  of  thanks  for  my 
concern.  Senator  Moaaa,  as  an  Intereeted 
Amertaan  OHig,  I  slnoerely  request  a  straight- 
forward reply  to  m  many  of  my  queetlona 
aa  you  feel  you  as  at  Uberty  to  answer  from 
either  you  or  a  member  of  your  staff  at  your 
earliest  convenience.  If  I  may  be  so  pre- 
■umptuouB  to  do  sa  I  believe  a  sincere 
reply  will  speak  well  of  your  poattlon  and  the 
U.8.  Senate. 

Uay  I  offer  my  oongratulatlona  for  yoxir 
past  actions  enllgthtenlng  the  American 
public  to  the  pressing  situation.  Sincere 
thanks  for  your  participation  and  concern  In 
TMtous  debates  and  dlacuaalons  about  the 
Viet  Nam  crtets.  Your  time  and  oonaldera- 
ttom  in  acknowledging  my  letter  will  be 
greatly  apprseUted. 

numkyou. 
Slnoarely. 

Josh  BDwaas  (Id)  Paaias. 


MaoisoN,  wn., 

ilpril «,  1999. 
DBAS  SsNAToa  Moaaa:  It  looks  to  me  aa  If 
the  floor  (of  Invitation  to  send  troops  to  8. 
Vietnam)  la  fiollapaing  under  UJB.  policy. 
wxlliaii  ookbam  ricz. 

Tpctctt.hkt,  N.C. 
Senator  Warm  Moaax. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAa  Sa:  Congratulations  again,  on  your 
continued  stand  and  work  on  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  present  policy  of  the  U.a.  Oovem- 
ment  on  Vietnam  I 
Keep  up  the  good  work  I 
Bring  our  boys  home  I 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  W.  RXADK  Haix. 

SoKomc,  Maw.. 

April  9. 19e«. 

DxAB  ScNAToa  Moasa:  I  know  that  Sena- 
tors do  not  Insert  In  the  CoMoaxasiONAZ, 
Racoao  articles  about  themselvee.  I  am  ask- 
ing that  you  Insert  the  encloeed  clipping 
about  Senator  OaxraKiMo  In  the  Rjdcosd.  He 
Is  a  great  man.  a  tribute  to  America,  and  a 
living  proof  that  statesmanship  Is  not  dead. 

You  too  have  stood  alone  In  the  face  of 
bitter  hatred  and  abuse  In  oppoalng  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  Ood  bless  you  for  It.  Now  the 
other  ninety-eight  members  of  the  Senate 
are  seeing  that  you  two  were  right  all  along; 
we  are  supporting  dictatorship!  As  I  have 
said  for  many  years,  we  have  no  business 
In  Vietnam;  the  people  do  not  want  oiu: 
"help"  in  the  form  of  napalm  and  bullets. 
Their  military  dictators  and  our  puppets  do 
certainly  want  our  billions  and  our  blood,  but 
their  people  don't.  As  Elsenhower  said  a 
long  time  before  this  mess  grew  to  its  pres- 
ent levels,  eighty  per  cent  of  the  people  want 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  It  is  obvious  that  the  people 
of  DaNang,  Hue.  and  even  Saigon  do  not 
want  Hltler-admlrlng  Ky. 

I  say  to  President  Johnson,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, now  is  your  chance  to  get  us  out.  The 
people  of  South  Vietnam  are  going  to  throw 
us  out.  despite  their  dictators,  our  Pentagon, 
and  the  CIA.  Why  in  Ood's  name  dont  we 
get  out  and  throw  the  entire  problem  to  the 
United  Nations.  Mr.  President,  bring  home 
our  boys,  not  our  pine  boxest" 
Sincerely. 

W.  Bauci  DSAH. 


I,  Pa., 
March  t.l99e. 
Senator  Moasa. 

Dbab  SorATOa:    Z  heard   your  q>eech   In 
Philadelphia  last  Friday  night.    Today  I  put 
my  petition  In  for  the  13th  Congresslon  Dis- 
trict (Montgomery  County)  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  hope  to  live  up  to  your  principles. 
If  you  have  any  suggestion  for  help — or  any 
Information  I  can  use  please  let  me  know. 
Keep  working. 

FSamk  R.  RoaiAiro. 

iNviixa,  Ino., 
March  24.  X9ee. 

DcAB  Sni:  I  followed,  with  interest,  the 
recent  publidaed  hearings  on  the  Viet  Nam 
war,  and  was  pleased  to  note  that  so  many 
of  our  lawmakers  are  opposed  to  the  war  and 
are  trying  to  stop  it. 

Someone  recenUy  said  that  "Ignorance  Is 
In  high  places,  and  alwaya  will  be,"  but  I'm 
glad  to  see  that  not  all  in  high  placea  are 
Ignorant. 

I  brtleve  that  all  right  fctitnfcjng  people 
support  you  and  your  colleagues  In  what 
you're  d(^ng.  I  feel  we  need  more  people  In 
pubUo  life  who  are  not  afraid  to  speak  out 
for  what  they  believe  to  be  right. 

So  please  keep  up  the  good  work  and  I 
hope  the  war  can  soon  be  ended. 


Now,  althoufl^  I  think  the  war  the  most 
Important  Iseue  at  present,  thwe  are  other 
matters  that  also  need  the  scrutiny  of  our 
lawmakers.  I  will  state  my  beliefs  on  these 
on  the  following  pages. 
Very  truly  yoiirs, 

Mrs.  Zat  Allbt. 

St.  PcTxaaauao,  Pla.. 

March  i2, 1966. 
Daaa  JteMATOB  Moaaa:  Want  you  to  know 
that  I  agree  with  your  position  on  the  rec- 
ognition of  Mainland  China. 
Respectfully, 

R.  R.  RxAVB. 

Naw  YOBK,  N.Y., 

May  10.  1966. 

Ma.  SENAToa  Moasx:  I  am  following  your 
speechea  every  day:  Please  excuse  my  poor 
English.  You  are  wonderful,  you  are  a  status 
that  we  need  as  a  president.  When  I  came 
to  this  country  1936  I  was  so  proud  and  I 
love  ovff  country  and  even  dare  say.  that  I 
appreciate  It  more  aa  a  naturaliaed  citizen. 
My  son  was  In  the  82nd  Airborne,  wounded! 
but  thank  Ood.  he  came  home  alive. 

But  what  I  try  to  bring  out  Is.  that  I  feel 
you  are  our  only  salvation,  your  polbts  of 
views,  your  personaUty  and  If  the  others  have 
their  way  and  this  Included  our  president, 
for  whom  I  voted  and  loved,  but  is  the  great- 
est disappointment  to  our  country  and  the 
foreign  policy,  only  you  can  save  our  corin- 
try.  can  save  our  reputation  and  maybe  pre- 
vent another  horrible  war!  Please  forgive 
me  for  taking  such  liberty  to  write  to  you, 
but  please  write  me  a  Uttle  answer  note  be- 
cause I  like  to  have  the  handwrlOng  of  bu<A  a 
great  man  like  you  and  maybe  the  next  presi- 
dent of  this  great  country  and  I  can  tell  my 
grandchildren,  I  told  you  so,  this  Is  and 
was  the  man  we  needed. 

Slnoerely  and  fondly, 

MAXGABar  Natramsom. 

PamcrroN,  N.J., 

May  18. 1966. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Moksx, 
Senator  of  State  of  Oregon, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

HoNoaABLE  Senatob  :  Your  outspoken  crltJ- 
cisms  of  the  Gtovernment  politics  in  the  Viet- 
namese crisis  haa  impressed  many  people  in- 
cluding myself. 

America  has  for  many  generations  been  the 
symbol  for  Liberty.  Men  from  other  coim- 
tilea,  being  suppressed  by  their  Govern- 
ment's control  and  restrictions  have  found 
the  freedom  they  have  been  longing  for  In 
this  covmtry. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Cost  Rosxnblad. 

Tuxbas,  N.  Max., 

Jfay  iff,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Sn:  My  wife  and  I  have  been  fol- 
lowing your  efforts  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  investigations  very  close- 
ly, both  on  television  and  In  the  news- 
papera. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  you  have  good 
reason,  as  does  Senator  PtrLBaicHT.  to  doubt 
that  all  is  well;  that  the  general  public,  and 
indeed  the  Congrees,  are  being  forced  along 
a  path  that  may  well  lead  to  self-destruc- 
tion, by  an  obstinate  leader,  who.  in  our 
opinion,  la  dlq>laying  shocking  dictatorial 
tendencies  of  late. 

We  feel  that  It  la  about  time  some  of 
the  reaponalbUlty  for  making  or  appeovlag 
policy  be  returned  to  the  people  or,  at  least, 
to  their  delegated  representatives  In  Con- 
gress.   We  And  many  of  our  Democrat  friends 
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sround  us  are  beginning  U>  think  In  thla 
(sme  vein.  We  are  getting  tired  of  having 
things  shoved  down  our  throats  by  the  John- 
ton  family  and  their  very  Mlect  group,  who 
aeem  to  feel  that  they  arei  the  only  people 
In  the  entire  United  Statea  who  know  what 
Is  good  for  the  people.  It  shocka  us  to  feel 
that  President  Johnson  evli  lently  thinks  the 
>people"  are  too  stupid  to  govern  them- 
selves. 1 

We  need  more  Senators  %%e  you,  to  stand 
up  and  ask,  "Why  and  What;  For  I" 

We  admire  the  work  you  and  a  few  other 
fighters  are  doing  for  our  country. 

Along  with  the  pat  on  thn  back,  we  would 
like  to  air  one  more  gripe  iv^th  you.  for  we 
feel  you  will  see  our  pointy 
Sincerely, 

ELBBt^  E.  OiNN,  Jr. 

Mrs.  JiBsa  L.  Oxmr. 

Baoofi  LTN,  N.Y., 

May  19,  1966. 


Hon.  Watnx  Moasx, 
17.5.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  SxNAToa:  I  have 
qieech  on  Vietnam  In  Coni 
of  May  16. 

It  Is  my  understanding 
In  Vietnam  is  motivated 
force  a  war  upon  China  In 
her  dominance  in  Aala. 
Sincerely, 


read   your   great 

C  nSSIONAL  RXCOBD 

tt  it  the  U.S.  action 

by  the  desire  to 

order  to  prevent 


H.  ZXTCKXKICAM. 
WXST  C^BBTKB,  Pa., 

May  19,  1966. 
Senatob  Watnx  Mobsx:  "i^u  are  one  person 
I  like  to  hear  talk  and  my  views  are  about 
the  same  as  yours  in  reference  to  this  Viet 
Nam  war.  I  am  Inclosing  Uiia  article  which 
■peaks  for  Itself.  Smarty  MnNamara  aald 
they  had  everything  they  deeded  but  this 
write  up  says  not.  If  Ky  sold  the  Buddhists 
sre  to  fight  among  themselves  instead  of  the 
Communists  why  should  a\ir  boys  continue 
to  suffer  and  die  in  combat  against  Red  ag- 
gressors. In  that  speech  the  other  night  by 
Dictator  Johnson  any  one  piot  agreeing  with 
him  are  not  right  and  he  g^te  it  a  name  that 
I  can't  remember.  I  come  flrom  an  old  Demo- 
cratic family  but  I  would  never  vote  for  John- 
son. I  hope  he  will  sit  down  and  think  along 
with  that  awful  McNamara:  t>t  the  many  boys 
they  have  bad  killed,  woittided  and  taken 
prisoner.  Nothing  ever  saldl  if  these  prisoners 
of  war  are  well  treated  and  ;the  wounded  may 
come  back  some  half  a  ma4  or  no  man  at  all. 
Hope  Senator  Mobse,  you  iHll  not  Just  think 
of  me  a  fanatic  in  writing! you  but  It  doee 
get  me.  Just  a  housewife  J  One  who  saw  red 
when  Dictator  told  us  whM^  we  should  buy 
and  should  not.  I  flg\u^  ^  huaband  earns 
the  money  and  after  the  (lovemment  takes 
out  taxes  for  the  Oreat  Soc  l^ty  we  have  little 
enough  to  spend  on  the  fan  ^y  And  don't  have 
to  be  told  to  be  cautious  lij 
to  be. 

Yours  Truly. 


Senator  Watnx  Mobse. 
Senator  of  Oregon,  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senatob  Mobse: 
write  to  a  legislator  It's 
proval— but  I  want  very  . 
that  I  appreciate  the  stand 
Ing  In  regards  to  our 
Nam,  the  Dominican 

Questioning  the  dlr©ctl<^ti 

to  be  going  is  truly  ^_ 

for  represenUng  me  in  W 
»ote  for  you  but  I  praise 
tumty. 


1 1  rs.  John  Shat. 

ROCHXffXB,  MINN., 

May  13, 1968. 


fore  [\  [n 


Impoi  t  &nt. 


buying — ^we  have 


yoi 


Will  the  upcoming  changea  In  the  State 
Department  mean  a  change  from  the  old 
Dulles  missionary  approach?  Surely  hope  so. 
Historical  Immortality  certainly  has  Its  nega- 
tive values  too. 
Thank  you  again  for  waging  a  good  fight. 
Sincerely, 

JORN  Trxtx. 

—         St.  PxTxasBUBO,  Fla., 

May  19. 1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx. 

Deab  Fbixnd:  We  thank  you  deeply  for  tiie 
many  times  you  speak  out  and  vote  for  free- 
dom and  the  truth. 

So  often,  too  many  in  Congress  fall  to- 
ward the  sterling  ways  for  which  our  nation 
started  and  followed  more  faithfully  than 
much  of  today's  government  leaders  are  do- 
ing. Keep  up  your  good  work,  It  will  tc 
already  is  bearing  some  fruit.  The  proposed 
plan,  for  alternation  services  for  our  youth, 
would  be  a  wise  &  helpful  move  In  the  right 
direction. 

To  bring  our  men  home  from  Vietnam  Is 
our  urgent  need. 
Slnctt'ely, 

M.  R.  BBiaoa. 

BUUIBUS,  Orio, 

May  17, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Skkatob:  Blees  you  for  etandlng  up 
and  voicing  your  sincere  and  oemdld  opin- 
ion In  these  troubled  times.  If  It  were  only 
possible  to  have  many  more  of  your  caliber. 

We  admire  you  tremendously  for  your  un- 
tiring effort  for  having  the  courage  and  for- 
titude to  stand  up  for  what  we  all  would  like 
a  voice  in.  The  Senate  hearings  have  given 
the  entire  country  a  better  Insight  into  this 
situation  and  when  we  see  and  hear  Con- 
gressmen such  as  Senatco-  Moasx  and  Sena- 
tor Fui^bbioht  get  to  the  heart  of  problems 
by  asking  the  sincere  questions  which  the 
public  really  wants  to  know,  rather  than  the 
routine,  parrot-like  questions  that  oft  times 
seem  repetitious  and  of  a  non-offensive  na- 
ture to  the  one  being  questioned.  May  you 
Senator  Mobsx  be  given  the  continued 
strength  and  courage  to  fight  for  your  be- 
liefs. 

It  la  comforting  to  know  we  atlll  have 
oongreesmen  who  maintain  their  Individ- 
uality deeplte  their  politics. 

May  the  Good  Lord  bless  and  keep  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Mabvin  Wali 


J  building, 

(generally  when  I 

letter  of  disap- 

liuch  to  tell  you 

that  you  are  tak- 

pollcy  in  Viet 

Repul^^c,  the  Near  East. 

the  U.S.  seems 

Thank  you 

sja^ilngton.    I  cant 

at  every  oppor- 


Philadxlpria,  Pa. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
■I  Washington,  D.C.  , 

DxAB  Senatob  Mobsx:  Here  is  one  who 
supports  yoiu'  stand  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

People  may  complain  that  your  language 
Is  sometimes  over  strong  but  not  I. 

I  endorse  your  stand  and  admire  your  cour- 
age. 
Bravo. 

TYuly  Yours. 

Robkbt  Clatton. 

Austin,  Tkx., 

May  18, 1988. 
The  Honorable  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
United  States  Senate 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Ibt.  Mobse:  Thank  Ood  tot  men  like 
you  and  the  Senators  on  this  committee, 
who  have  courage  to  oppose  President  John- 
son's policy  and  a  faith  in  Ood  to  believe 
in  giving  Americans  the  truth  during  a  crisis. 

These  committee  hearings  have  answered 
questions  and  prayers  of  Americans  so  with 
Ood's  Help  thla  committee  could  be  the  an- 
swer to  Amerloal  deterioration.    I  want  to 


take  this  opporttmlty  to  say  we  Amerloans 
appreciate  the  truth.   Thank  you. 
Touts  very  slncertiy. 

BXLKtt   Mackalrxx. 

IiOBXNX  MACHV. 

Patbicia  Roklack. 

bxattmont,  txs., 

May  18.  1988. 
DxAB  Sbnatob:  Thank  Ood  for  a  man  of 
your  intelligence,  bravery,  and  candor.  My 
wife  and  I  admire  you  greatly  and  wish  only 
the  very  best  for  you.  I  am  sick  and  ttred  of 
having  the  "Padflsts"  labled  as  alck.  sloppy, 
or  uneducated.  My  father  la  a  sucoeesful 
bustnessman,  I  waa  elected  to  "Who's  Who 
In  American  Unlversitlee  and  Collegee,"  and 
am  past  president  of  my  College's  Young 
Democrats.  How  very  disappointed  all  lib- 
erals are  that  President  Johnson  haa  for- 
saken thoae  who  worked  the  hardest  for  his 
election.  Our  prayers  and  pride  are  for  you. 
Thank  you  Senator. 
Respectfully, 

LiMBLCT  Out. 

Statx  Collxox,  Pa.. 

May  18, 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx. 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sxnatob:  Since  I  am  not  a  resident  of 
yo\u-  state  I  cannot,  by  voting,  demonstrate 
my  support  for  your  coiirageous  position 
with  regard  to  the  Viet  Nam  Issue.  I  am 
writing  this  letter  so  that  you  may  know  that 
you  have  respect  and  admiration  from  many 
of  us  in  central  Pennsylvania. 

I  believe  that  it  is  harmful  to  the  long  run 
Interests  of  our  national  security  for  us  to 
remain  In  and  escalate  our  commitment  to 
South  Viet  Nam's  military  regime  in  their 
attempt  to  end  an  Internal  revolution.  We 
are  there  without  the  approval  of  the  United 
Nations  and  without  the  support  or  approval 
of  our  allies.  We  are  earning  the  contempt 
and  fear  of  all  the  uncommitted  nations  of 
the  world.  Our  military  strength  elsewhere 
is  being  drained. 

I  am  proud  that  your  voice  and  others  have 
been  raised  In  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion's policies.  I  vuge  you  to  stand  firm 
against  the  President's  attempts  to  brand 
critics  as  un-Amerloan. 

RlCHABn  ROSKNBXBO. 

Pauc  Bxack,  Fla., 

May  iO.  1988. 
Senator  Watnx  M(»sx, 
Capitol  Hill, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  SsNA-roa  Moasx:  I  received  a  copy  of 
the  Legal  Issues  of  U.S.  Poeltlcm  In  Vietnam 
sent  by  your  ofllce.    I  thank  you. 

It  la  dUBcult  for  me  to  undn'stand  the  rea- 
son that  Preeldent  Johnaon  has  so  little  op- 
position In  the  Congress  for  waging  a  war  so 
far  away  from  the  U.S. 

In  my  letter  dated  April  26, 1966  I  gave  my 
view  to  my  Senators  and  Congressman  letting 
them  know  that  I  supported  Senator  Watnx 
MObse's  belief  that  we  had  no  business  to  be 
In  S.  Vietnam.  Their  answer  were  the  same 
that  they  were  supporting  our  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AiaEANVflt  VDnXEKDf. 

Oaossx  IsLX.  Mich., 

May  18, 1988. 
Dbab  Sknatok  Mobsx:  I  have  wanted  to 
write  a  note  to  you  ever  since  the  adminis- 
tration began  its  escalation  in  Vietnam.  I 
want  to  express  my  thanks.  I  agree  so 
thoroughly  with  your  position  It  Is  difficult 
to  know  why  there  aren't  more  senators  and 
concerned  people  in  the  Oovemment.  When 
the  predictions  oonoe  true  day  by  day  and  our 
involvement  Increesee  where  can  thla  lead  us 
but  more  and  more  w«r. 
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I  am  very  grateful  to  you  and  wlab  to 
thank  you. 

May  Ood  help  and  bleas  you  In  thla  dlffl- 
cun  time. 

Mn.  David  M.  Coaxuct. 

BnJCOMT,  llAflS.. 

May  20. 19ee. 
Senator  Watmx  BCokss, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Waahinpton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatok  Moiax:  I  am  most  grateful 
to  you  and  a  few  other  aenators  who  dare  to 
apeak  out  agalsat  the  Vietnam  hysteria  with 
the  voice  of  reason.  Having  once  fled  from 
Hitler's  Oermany.  I  am  now  dlamayed  at 
aeelng  almllar  Indications  of  the  lust  of  total 
power  arise  In  thla  country.  Please  keep  up 
the  flght. 

Respeotftilly  yours, 

HmcuT  HkcKacKxs. 

AxaoN,  Ohio, 

May  19. 19M. 

DcAa  Sknatob  Moaax:  We  received  your 
publication  concerning  the  legal  Issues  In* 
Tolved  In  the  VS.  position  In  Vietnam,  our 
names  being  obtained,  I  believe  through  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  We  support 
you  In  your  lonely  stand  for  honesty,  and 
moral  uprightness  In  VS.  foreign  policy. 

Thank  Ood  there  are  a  few  sane  men  like 
you,  and  Fui^BaioHT  In  our  Qovemmant. 
Keep  "running  the  good  race." 

Now,  In  the  face  of  civil  war  In  Vietnam, 
(our  newspapers  are  even  calling  It  that 
flnaUy)  might  be  an  easier  time  for  the  VS. 
to  get  out.  I  think  you  have  a  lot  of  un- 
•poken  support  and  I  hope  you  will  hear 
from  more  people  as  more  Issues  are  raised. 
Sincerely, 

XzNNKTH  and  Ltsxa  WnxxAics. 

BaooxLTM,  N.T.. 

May  20. 1999. 
Hon.  Watkx  MoasE, 

United  States  Senate, 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

Dbab  SrNAToa  Moasx:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  a  copy  of  your  recent  address  on  the 
legal  lasues  of  the  American  position  In 
Vietnam. 

As  Important  as  that  is,  even  more  Im- 
portant la  the  fact  that  the  people  whom  we 
are  aupposed  to  be  defending  against  com- 
munism, are  utterly  indifferent  to  the  battle 
which  we  are  waging  in  their  behalf.  In- 
atead  of  fighting  the  enemy,  they  are  fight- 
ing amongst  themselves,  which  makes  our 
effort  hopeless. 

I  hope  that  you  and  other  senators  will 
succeed  in  prevailing  upon  our  piresldent  and 
his  advisors  to  re-ezamlne  our  Vietnam  posi- 
tion, and  to  hasten  the  recall  of  American 
soldiers  from  that  land. 
Toxirs  truly. 

Tbxooobs  N.  Lxwu. 

Richmond,  Calif. 
Senator  Watkx  Mobss, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waehington.  D.C.: 

Congratulations  Senator  for  your  remarks 
about  notoriety  seeker  President  Johnson. 

HoaMAN  J.  BXMTUT. 

Thum  AL,  Caut., 

May  J3. 1966. 
Senator  WAvm  Moaax, 
Senate  Oglce  Building, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dkab  teNAToa  Moaaa:  Your  persistence  In 
criticising  American  foreign  policy  In  Viet 
Ham  U  most  gratifying.  The  United  SUtes 
should  never  have  intervened  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  I  think  now  la  the  time  to  Insist 
that  our  government  seriously  attempt  to  re- 
naw  negt^tlona  along  the  lines  of  thoae  at 
Oeneva  In  19S4.  Only  through  negotUtlons 
and  the  eventual  withdrawal  of  American 
troopa  from  South  Vietnam  can  we  achieve 


a  satlafactory  agreement  to  end  this  war 
on  honorable  terms  for  our  country. 
Very  truly  yours. 

C.  WnXZAM  XXHOIT. 

S^USTOPOL,  Cauip., 

May  16, 1966. 
Senator  Watnz  Mossk. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DsAa  SxMAToa  Moasa:  Just  a  line  to  thank 
you  for  the  continuous  and  splendid  effort 
you  are  making  In  behalf  of  a  sane  policy 
toward  Vietnam.  Also,  to  tell  you  that  you 
are  getting  very  good  coverage  on  the  various 
radio  statlona  In  the  S.F.  Bay  Area.  I  do 
not  watch  T.V.,  but  understand  you  get  good 
coverage  there  to.  Thanks  a  million  and 
don't  bother  to  acknowledge  thla  note. 
Sincerely, 

XiOTD  M.  AXXXM. 

Mill  Vallkt,  Calif., 

May  19, 1969. 
Honorable  Wathx  Moias, 
United  Statea  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Senatob  Moiss:  I  wish  to  commend 
you  for  your  honest  and  forthright  state- 
ments about  our  policy  in  Vlet-nam. 

It  la  a  very  bad  situation  over  there  and 

I  also  do  not  wish  to  see  It  escalated  any 

further.    I  lend  my  support  to  any  effort  to 

bring  about  a  realistic  peaceful  settlraaent. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ROUmt  KOBLOFF. 
ASLXTA,  CAUF., 

May  23, 1966. 

DBAS  Sbnatob  Moksb:  We  think  you  are  a 
wonderful  person — a  real  man,  courageous 
and  rough  thinking  I 

Please  run  for  President!  This  Is  a  very 
unpopular  war  I  We  are  good  dtlaens  but  this 
war  is  a  nasty  unnecessary  one  and  we  need 
a  good  President  of  U.SJL 

Could  write  pages  but  my  hand  Is  crippled 
with  arthritis. 

We  love  you. 

ELOABrrB  DoTLX  (Mn.  S.) 

Mat  14, 1066. 
Senator  Watnb  Moasa. 

Senate  of  the  United  Statea.  Foreign  Beta- 
tiona  Committee.  Waahington,  D.C. 
Dkab  Sbnatob  Mobsk:  Regarding  your 
views  on  the  Viet  Nam  War  Senator,  I  wish 
you  to  know  that  I.  and  many  of  like  thought 
are  with  you.  When  the  going  ge>ts  rough 
and  all  sides  seem  to  be  belaboring  you  with 
accusations  of  disloyalty,  being  un-Ameri- 
can (whatever  that  is)  etc.  think  of  us  your 
supporters — you  are  speaUng  for  us  and  we 
share  the  darts  arrows  and  blows  directed 
to  you — I  have  3  sons — one  In  the  service  and 
I  have  no  willingneea  to  lose  either  one  be- 
cause of  Presidential  enthuslaam  for  "Do 
Qoodlsm." 

Sincerely. 

ROBKBT  W.  MZDLAMD. 

Mat  19.  1066. 
To  the  Honorable  Senator  Mobsb:  My  hus- 
band and  I  wish  to  convey  to  you  our  whole- 
hearted support  of  your  position  on  the  Issue 
of  Vietnam  and  to  thank  you  for  your  forti- 
tude and  unflagging  efforta.  Pleaae  continue 
to  persevere. 

Respectftilly  yours. 

RXA  Kmibbachxb. 

N«w  TOBK,  N.T., 

May  19. 1966. 
Senator  Wathb  Mobsk, 
The  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sbnatob  Mobsk:  We're  aU  the  way 
with  you— keep   fighting  for  what's  right, 
and  we'll  keep  supporting  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jon.  Wxpbin. 


Santa  Cbub,  Calif.. 

May  23, 1969. 
Senator  Watnk  Moaax, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatob:  Pleases  do  all  you  can  to 
end  this  war.  How  can  we  help  Vietnam 
when  they  don't  seem  to  know  themselves 
what  they  want??? 

Isnt  there  some  way  to  get  the  bov^ 
home????? 

Thank  you  for  all  your  hard  work  In  this 
direction  I 

MaBCIA    HOLCOICB. 

East  LANanro,  Micr. 
"Hiank  you,  Hon.  Watne  Mobsk  for  the 
copy  of  your  speech  of  2-29-1966  "Legal  Is- 
sues of  the  VS.  Position  .  .  ."  BCany  of  us 
share  the  belief  you  voice  so  well.  Please 
continue.  Lust  for  power  may  miss  the 
mark. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  BXBNABO  OOOOAN, 

Supervisor. 

Malibxt,  Calif., 

May  10. 1966. 
Dkab  Sxnatob  Mobsk:  Toxir  voice  against 
the  madness  &  murder  of  U.S.  actions  in  SJt. 
Asia  la  Indispensable  In  these  dark  days. 

Thank  you  for  your  courage — and  for  all 
our  sakes  dont  be  intimidated  or  slleneedl 
You  are  performing  a  national  service  of  ut- 
most value  I 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  Abtrttb  Klxht. 

Mat  19, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsk, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatob:  Again,  may  I  express  my 
approval  of  your  forthright  and  courageous 
statement  concerning  the  Johnson  policy,  or 
shotild  I  say  "fallacy"  in  Vietnam.  I  con- 
cxur  with  your  statement  that  the  most  dan- 
gerous threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world  at 
thla  moment  happens  to  be  the  American 
military.  In  my  Judgment  you  continue  to 
verbalize  the  convictions  of  millions  of 
thoughtful  Americans  who  view  with  alann 
the  continued  and  deeper  Involvement  of 
American  soldiers  and  resources  In  this  tragic 
and  Unmoral  affair.  Would  that  mwe  power 
could  be  generated  by  men  such  as  you  to 
divert  control  of  our  foreign  policy  in  Viet- 
nam from  the  military.  You  have  our  com- 
plete respect  and  encouragement. 

I  too  have  been  outspoken  In  the  criticism 
of  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam — It  Is  my  im- 
pression that  a  growing  number  of  people 
are  losing  confidence  In  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  O.  Woolwobth. 

Albant,  Cauf. 

Mat  20,  1966. 
Dkab  Mb.  Mobsk:   Thank  you  Mr.  Mobsi, 
keep  up  the  good  work.    I  have  two  boys 
and    many    young    friends    In    the   Armed 
Forces.    I  dont  want  them  to  die. 
May  Ood  Bless  You  Always. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Abnols. 
Rochkstkb,  N.Y. 

Faibiibj).  Conn., 

May  20. 1966. 
Hon.  Watnb  Mobsk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatob  Moksk:  We  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  forthright  and  courageous 
statements  in  recent  weeks  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  elsewhere^^e  do 
not  approve  of  the  present  AmericazJ^olve- 
ment  in  Viet  Nam.  the  escalation  of  ground 
forces,  the  bombing,  the  killing  or  nmlmlng 
of  women  and  children,  by  accident,  or  be- 
cause  they  happen  to  be  In  some  area. 
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We  hope  that  you  will  Continue  to  seek 
a  way  for  negotiations  and  eventual  dlaen- 
pgement  of  United  States'  military  forces. 
The  situation  In  Viet  Nam  seems  to  have 
ircrsened  this  week.  wUb  Premier  Ky's  mili- 
tary move  against  the  Buddhists. 

I  am  writing  Senator  Pui^aiCRT  and  Sena- 
tor RiBicoFF  also. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

MABCiiiKT  W.  Pickett. 

FASAiyNA,  Cauf., 

May  17, 1966. 
Bon.  Watnk  Mobsk, 

VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sib:  I  am  sure  that  the  bbeltion  you  have 
taken  over  the  Vietnam  dli  j^ute  has  resulted 
In  your  receiving  a  consid  ektible  amount  of 
noisy  abuse.  I  want  you  to  Icnow  that  there 
Is  also  a  large  number  of 
Americans  who  wholeheart  adly  support  you. 
Among  them  are  myself  ai|^  many,  many  of 
my  friends. 
Highest  regards. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Dr.  Albebt  RL 

Senior  Stc  #  Scientiat. 
Jet  Propul  lion  Laboratory. 


lion. 


Kansas  State  uniyehsitt, 
Manhattan,  Kai%a.,  May  20, 1969. 

Deab  Senator  Morse:  This  Is  not  directed 
only  to  you;  I  hope  that  ovapr  officials  in  our 
national  government.  Including  the  Presi- 
dent, will  become  aware  of  the  dissent  among 
the  public  concerning  our ;  present  policy  In 
South  Viet  Nam.  I 

At  first.  I  was  in  agreemetait  with  our  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  to  tutt  country.  But 
now.  since  the  recent  crises.  It  Is  Increasingly 
apparent  that  the  people  ate  more  concerned 
vlth  political  rivalry  than  la  fighting  a  com- 
mon enemy  (Communism)!,  and  are  leaving 
this  task  entirely  to  the  v:^.  military  forces. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  repoirts  of  actual  at- 
tacks and  demonstrations  ^ialnst  the  UjS.  by 
the  peoples  of  South  Viet  Ufixa  are  very  dis- 
gusting and  would  seem  einough  reason  for 
an  honorable  withdrawal  Of  troops  and  aid. 

Personally,  I  am  not  wllliiig  that  our  dollars 
and  lives  of  our  servlcemaa  be  wasted  on 
people  who,  apparently,  do  not  appreciate  our 
aid,  do  not  care  for  democratic  freedom,  or 
are  not  willing  to  stop  bickering  among 
themselves  to  fight  for  It.  Moreover,  this 
economic  drain  is  removl9(;  necessary  fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  research,  the  relief  of 
poverty  of  our  own  people,  as  well  as  causing 
strain  in  the  budgets  of  inkby  Americans  by 
Inflation  and  Increased  taxai 

Please  do  what  you  can  i  to  get  our  troops 
out  of  that  useless,  sensell^ss  struggle  and 
cease,  at  least  most  of  ouii  economic  aid — 
use  it  where  It  la  valued]  {appreciated  and 
vindicated. 

This  is  one  voter  who  wlbl  not  support  any 

candidate,  from  mayor  to  President,  who  Is 

in  favor  of  our  present  Vletj  |7am  policy 

Sincerely, 

P4: 

PB.— Wish  I  were  home 
Morgan  for  U.S.  Senate. 


Dear  Sxnatob  Mobse:  t 
for  peace  is  much 
you  know. 

Jvist  thought  I'd  bother 
Uenote. 

Sincerely, 


A.  Nickel. 
vote  for  Howard 


apprecl  ^ted 


Mkt  30.  1966. 


Dear  Senatob  Mobsb.  _. 
•trong  stand  against  the 
Viet  Nam.   I  agree  with 
••wuW  get  our  men  out. 


axt 


III. 
^ur  tireless  work 
More  than 


2  ou  with  this  Ut- 


ItllKBILL    BABKIN. 


Oax44hs,  Calif., 

May  17, 1966. 

you  for  your 

VS.  position  In 

all  the  way.   We 

home  as  quickly 


11>;mk 


yoi 


as  possible  and  make  our  peace  with  the 
Asians  and  help  them  build  up  their 
economy. 

Slncwely, 

Mrs.  Maboabxt  Hobh. 

Mat  19, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsb. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sib:  May  I  commend  you  for 
your  courageous  stand  on  the  Vietnam  crlslB. 
I  agree  moet  heartily. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  LUCnXE  FiLBSCK. 

Olendale.  Calif. 

Lob  Altos  Hnxs.  Calif., 

May  19, 1966. 
Deab  Sib:  Once  again  may  I  respectfully 
commend  you  on   your  position   and  your 
frank  and  courageous  statements  regarding 
foreign  affairs. 

Your  understanding,  getting  behind  the 
chauvinistic  superficialities.  Is  refreshing  and 
reassuring. 
My  respects, 

A.  A.  QoETS,  M  J>. 

San  Fbancibco,  Cauf., 

May  19, 1966. 
Senator  Mobsx:  Pleaae  keep  up  your  fight 
against   the  stupidity  of  our  Vlet-Namese 
position. 
You  are  gaining  more  support  every  day. 
Eddie  Rosenstiel. 

COLOICBUS,  Ohio, 

May  20, 1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator;  Congratulations  to  you  for 
your  courage  and  stand  on  Vletntim.    I  only 
pray  for  more  who  share  your  convictions. 
Keep  up  your  good  work  and  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Eabl  O.  Ross. 


Stanfobd  Unitxrsitt. 
Stanford.  Calif..  May  16, 1966. 
Bon.  Watms  Moboi, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Deab  Senatob:  I  am  writing  to  express  the 
gratlttide  and  support  of  my  family  and 
many  of  our  friends  for  your  long  and  diffi- 
cult efforts  to  rescue  the  United  States  from 
Its  Insane  Asian  policy.  There  Is  no  doubt 
In  my  mind  that,  If  thla  country  ever  adopts 
a  realistic  and  honorable  policy  toward  Oh^ia 
and  Southeast  Asia,  It  will  be  largely  due  to 
you  and  to  the  recent  efforts  of  Senator 
FuLBBiGHT  and  a  few  others. 

At  times.  In  the  past  few  years,  you  must 
have  felt  that  you  were  shouting  In  a  desert; 
but  some  of  us  eovld  always  hear  you.  and 
It  seems  that  more  are  listening  every  day. 
Please  keep  It  up. 

Thank  you. 

With  all  good  wishes, 

Huoo  Matnabo.  Ph.  D. 

Reaeareh  Aaaociate. 

Redwood  Cnrr,  Calif., 

May  17, 1966. 

Mt  Deab  Senatob  Mobse:  The  morning 
paper  printed  qoilte  an  excoriation  by  you 
anent  Vietnam  and  our  military,  of  whom  it 
has  been  said,  wisely,  "generals  die  In  bed." 

All  this  recalls  so  vividly  the  valiant  at- 
tempts of  "Billy"  Mitchell  to  promote  our 
Air  Corps  and  the  unceasing  battle  he  fought 
to  prove  his  convictions.  His  death  was 
untimely,  but  today  we  have  the  proof  of 
bis  arguments. 

Keep  up  your  struggle,  with  Senator  Pol- 
BBioHT  along,  BO  that,  ultimately,  these  facts 
may  percolate  somewhat  Into  public  con- 
sdousness.    I'm  sure  you  know  how  hurtful 


the  truth  can  be.    Perseverance  In  the  rt^t 
Is  never  wasted. 

Public  opinion  may  vary  but  It  can  be 
swayed  by  persistence  of  the  sort  and  of  oral 
force  you  are  using.    Be  of  stout  heart. 

Truly  yours  for  peace,  however,  whenever 
and  wherever  It  may  be  achieved  to  save 
our  boys  and  "face." 

Mabt  Rtdeb  Bbhabo.    ' 

PS.— With  one'of  my  family  of  23  now  In 
the  Air  Force  "stateside,"  and  another  now 
In  the  heU-hole  of  Da  Nang,  need  I  say  why 
I  feel  a  frenzy  of  fear  and  shame? 

Deab  Senatob  Mobse:  It  Is  my  humble 
opinion  that  all  loyal  Americans  tfiould 
write  to  encourage  you  to  continue  to  stand 
up  and  speak  out,  to  help  bring  thla  terrible 
war  In  Vietnam  to  an  end.  You  are  an  ex- 
ample of  strength.  In  what  Is  becoming  an 
apathetic  Society  I  You  should  propose  that 
we  withdraw  now,  with  the  valid  excuse  that 
we  do  not  belong  in  the  midst  of  strife  and 
instability  that  has  come  to  pass  In  recent 
weeks.  It  Is  obvious,  conditions  will  worsen, 
with  different  factions  fighting  so  among 
themselves,  that  we  will  lose  any  support  of 
the  people  of  Vietnam,  that  we  might  have 
had. 

The  whole  thing  is  shocking.  When  we 
know  we've  made  a  mistake,  we  should  try 
to  correct  It. 

I  wish  it  could  be  brought  to  a  vote  of  the 
people — whether  to  stay  or  leave. 

Keep  on,  only  hit  harder  every  chance  you 
get,  you  are  winning  more  and  more 
admirers. 

This  Is  the  only  letter  I  have  ever  written 
to  a  government  official. 
Sincerely, 

Jotcx  WHxrs. 

Los  Anoxlxs,  Calif., 

Jfay  17. 1969. 
Deab  Senatob:  This  Is  J\ist  a  quick  note  to 
again  thank  you  for  your  eontlnuMl  cour- 
ageous stand  against  the  Vietnam  war. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Bebkaxd  HnwiOTfiW. 

Mat  17. 1966. 

Senator  Watnx  Mobsb, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Congratulations  on  being 
one  of  the  very  few  men  In  Washington  who 
have  the  Intestinal  fortitude  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  on  thla  Viet  Nam  mess.  Would 
that  we  had  a  few  more  so  that  we  coiild  do 
that  which  Is  the  only  manly  thing  to  do,  get 
out  of  it  quickly,  acknowledge  that  we  made 
a  mistake  and  act  like  men.  We  would  earn 
the  respect  of  the  worid  instead  of  Its  scorn 
for  our  actions. 

Of  course.  It  takes  a  morally  big  person  to 
say  very  frankly,  "I  made  a  mistake"  and  I 
do  not  think  that  our  President  is  that  type 
of  a  man.  It  will  take  some  of  you  in  the 
Senate  to  get  things  straightened  out  again. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  There  is  hope  for 
our  coimtry  yet  as  long  as  we  have  man  like 
yourself  willing  to  fight  for  what  Is  right  In- 
stead of  for  that  which  Is  politically  expe- 
dient. 

Sincerely, 

Bolamd  O.  Kobblbb. 

Mat  18. 1900. 
Senator  Watne  Mobse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Mobse:  Although  we  are  not 
constituents,  we  have  felt  the  necessity  to 
write  to  you  and  say  THANKS.  We  thank 
you  for  the  courage  and  integrity  you  have 
exemplified  In  your  stand  on  the  Viet  Nam 
sltxiatlon.  We  hope  by  my  knowing  Vitm 
are  people  In  the  United  States  who  bellere 
In  you  and  honor  your  stand  that  this  dis- 
couragement can  be  alleviated  somewhat. 
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Pcopto  tbrouffbout  ttie  cotintry  ax*  now 
f  taking  a  stand  on  tb«  Viet  Nam  war  and 
raeently  In  Ann  Arbor  tb«  D«mocraUc  Party 
paaaed  a  resolution  stating  our  position 
against  the  present  poUcy  In  Viet  Nam.  Tbe 
Party  received  mucb  advertised  criticism  of 
tbls  stand  and  because  It  was  passed  Just 
before  city  elections  at  least  one  of  our 
candidates  personally  was  hurt  by  tbls  antl- 
war  stand.  We  relate  tbls  to  you  In  order 
that  you  may  let  others  know  that  pec^le 
within  the  party — ^people  who  work  at  the 
grass  I'oots  level  are  actively  opposed  to  our 
policy.  They  should  not  be  categorized 
as  "beatniks"  and  therefore  conAdentlally 
Ignored. 

We  have  written  to  the  President  and 
other  elected  officials  to  protest  our  policy 
In  Viet  Nam  and  have  even  suggested  some 
alternatives,  but  needless  to  say  we  have 
received  ambiguous  answers. 

Again  we  thank  you  and  hope  that  your 
rationality  will  be  listened  to  soon. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richasd  B(»ohii. 

Amr  Asaoa,  Mich. 

8an  Antonio,  Txx., 

Jfay  13. 1996. 
Senator  Watnx  Moisk, 
Senate  Building, 
Wathington,  D.O. 

Deam  Sb:  Thank  you  for  the  battle  you 
are  waging  against  the  UJS.  policy  In  VleC 
Nam.  Please  continue  the  good  work.  I 
pray  you  will  never  weaken.  I  agree  with 
what  you  are  saying  and  doing.  If  you  are 
wrong  the  Holy  Bible  should  be  discarded. 
Qod  bless  you. 
'  Toun  truly, 

VmoB  W.  HAaanoN. 

LnrKSMoes.  Caur.. 

May  12.  196S. 
Hon.  Watnb  Moisb. 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.O. 

Dbsb  Sib:  Brerythlng  you  did  on  the  Son- 
ata Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  very, 
very  line.  Let  me  congratulate  you  and 
thank  you.  I  regret  your  Vietnam  opinions 
appeared  to  be  in  a  distinct  minority.  Some 
of  your  predictions  seem  on  the  verge  of 
being  fulfilled — and  still  the  administration 
presses  on  toward  ovir  destruction. 

I  also  regret  that  X  am  not  one  of  your 
oonstltuenU.  as  I  would  feel  very  much  bet- 
ter about  voting  for  a  man  who  agrees  with 
my  wamlnatlon  of  the  Vietnam  situation 
than  the  people  we  are  offered  In  CaU- 
focnla. 

There  seems  no  way  of  rtlssiiartlng  the  ad- 
mlnlstratton  from  Ita  present  foUy;  but  If 
a  way  can  be  found,  you,  Senator,  and  Sen- 
ator FoLBBiQBT  will  find  It. 

Thank  you  for  being  so  courageous  and 
trying  so  hard  to  advance  a  saner  course 
than  Is  being  pursued  currently. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HnxN  K.  Bauslbt 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Bardsley. 

MsT  17, 1M6. 
Hon.  Watwb  Mamaa, 

Senate  of  the  United  Statea, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr  Dbab  Sbnatdb  MObbb:  I  am  one  of  thoee 
to  whom  a  copy  of  the  CoNOBBasioNAL  Rsc- 
OBD.  ooverliig  the  legal  Issues  of  the  United 
States  position  In  Vietnam  was  forwarded, 
for  which  I  thank  you. 

"nils  gave  impetus  to  my  writing  to  you  al- 
though every  time  I  have  heard  yoQ  speak 
I  felt  that  I  shoold.  I  imagine  that  your 
jtmgoxaa  to  this  mailing  Is  Important  so  that 
our  feelings  are  known.  I  credit  you  with 
being  one  of  the  few  In  government  today 
who  speak  truth. 

Adlat  Stevenson  said,  "Tlia  real  patriots 
are  those  who  love  America  as  she  la.  but 


who  want  the  beloved  to  be  more  lovable. 
This  Is  not  treachery.  Tbls  as  every  parent, 
every  teacher,  every  friend  must  know,  Is 
the  truest  and  noblest  affection."  Your  open 
criticism  about  Vietnam  certainly  Indlcatee 
that  you  are  a  "real  Patriot." 

The  pity  In  our  great  country  today  Is 
that  the  general  public  uses  only  the  press 
and  general  news  media  for  their  Informa- 
tion. As  a  Quaker  pacifist  I  consider  It 
my  duty  to  go  further. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  copy.  I  shall 
use  It  well. 

Very  sincerely, 

Rtttr  von  Stken 
Mrs.  Max.  von  Steen. 

Bo«ioN,  Mass., 

May  17. 1966. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  Mobsb:  Thank  you  for  the 
copy  of  your  speech  on  Vietnam  that  you 
sent  me  recently,  the  more  since  It  gives 
me  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  appreciate  what  you  and  Senator  Pdl- 
BBioHT  and  a  few  others  are  doing.  I  only 
wish  I  could  be  sure  that  you  are  going  to 
win,  for  I  fear  that  the  welfare  of  all  of 
us  mxist  stand  or  fall  with  you. 

There  Is  nothing  In  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
more  fantastic  than  the  way  we  are  con- 
ducting ourselves.  I  am  often  reminded  of 
Santayana's  statement  that  people  who  think 
Dickens  exaggerated  have  no  eyes.  It  Is  all 
too  true. 

Tours  sincerely, 


Professor  of  English. 

Passaic,  N.J., 
May  12.  1996. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsb, 
The  Capitol. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  Mobsb:  I  was  among  those 
privileged  to  hear  your  speech  for  the  Pas- 
sale  annual  Bond  Dinner  on  May  lOth.  I 
wish  to  express  appreciation  for  your  forth- 
right honesty  In  regard  to  ao  many  aspecte 
of  our  foreign  policy.  I  am  In  full  agreement 
with  your  criticism  of  our  military  aid  pro- 
gram. It  seems  almost  obvious  that  our 
military  aid  has  In  many  Instances  served 
the  cause  of  ambitious  military  tyrants.  I 
am  horrified  by  the  daUy  eecalatlon  of  the 
terror  In  Viet  Nam  and  profoundly  disap- 
pointed In  the  atutudes  of  the  administra- 
tion. I  voted  for  President  Johnson  because 
his  platform  went  on  record  against  eecala- 
tlon In  Viet  Nam. 

However,  I  am  piUBled  that  there  are  so 
few  voices  raised  In  dissent  In  our  govern- 
ment. I  am  convinced  that  the  men  nm- 
nlng  our  government  are  reasonable  men. 
and  therefore  cannot  understand  why  they 
are  pxiraulng  what  seems  to  be  an  unreason- 
able policy,  a  policy  headed  for  disaster.  I 
am  tempted  to  conclude  that  there  are  facta 
unknown  to  the  general  public  which  influ- 
ence the  decisions  of  the  State  Department. 
I  hope  that  I  am  mi»»Afc^T> 

May  you  continue  your  conscientious  work 
as  lawmaker  and  Representative  of  the 
pec^le. 

Reqwctfully, 

Mabcia  niANK. 

Mat  14,  19M. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  Mobbb:  For  brevity's  sake. 
just  a  few  opinions: 

The  administration  know  the  military 
value  of  bombing  N.  Vietnam  Is  m^n^ma^  the 
cost  tenlble. 

Ita  main  effect  has  been  to  Increase  the 
unity,  fervor  and  Indignation  of  N.  Vlet- 
nameee,  and  lose  for  the  V3.  what  little  trust 
and  good  will  we  still  enjoyed  m  the  world. 

I  believe  It  U  continued  In  the  hope  of  pro- 
voking an  unthinkable  "preventive  war"  with 
Red  China. 


It  Is  my  personal  belief  that  the  adminis- 
tration hopes  It  will  also  be  a  "unifying" 
war  that  will  make  dissent  Impossible,  and. 
somehow,  avoid  the  day  when  Americans  will 
asseas  this  war  as  willful,  wanton  murder. 

A  Nuren|biu:g  war  trial  would  puncture  the 
aplomb  og  Rusk,  McNamara,  Taylor,  et  al. 

I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  I  can 
shake  the  hand  of  the  v^ry  busy,  very  able 
senior  Senator.  > 

Mbl  Btbbs. 

Johnstown,  Pa., 

May  18. 1966. 
Hon.  Watnb  Mobsb, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Sbnatob:  Just  two  days  ago  I  wrote 
you  regarding  your  courageous  fight  in  the 
Senate  and  elsewhere  against  this  illegal  and 
Immoral  war  In  Viet  Nam.  In  my  letter,  I 
begged  you  to  continue  youi  fight  for  right, 
and  to  stop  this  man  McNamara,  who  Is 
developing  into  an  American  dictator. 

The  terrible  turn  of  evente  of  the  past  few 
days,  which  you  predicted  three  months  ago, 
and  just  today  in  our  newscasts  A;  radio 
&  TV  news,  McNamara  Is  now  advocating 
and  recommending  two  years'  service  for 
every  young  American  male,  in  his  dream 
phrase  "Community  of  Effort."  This  man 
Is  imflt  to  serve  our  country  In  any  capacity, 
in  spite  of  Pres.  Johnson's  sarcasm  of  the 
"Nervous  Nellies"  who  are  oppoelng  tbls 
ridiculous  commitment  &  obligation  in  Viet 
Nam.  I  beg  of  you  at  this  date  to  organize 
a  oommlttee  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  pur- 
chase TV  time  to  advise  the  American  people 
of  our  real  plight,  and  of  the  disaster  ahead, 
unless  McNamara  Is  stopped — "and  right 
now."  Ill  be  glad  to  raise  funds,  and  to 
organize  a  force  In  our  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  assist  you  a|^  your  committee.  It 
seems  i4>pca«nt  to  me  that  no-one  at  this 
time  is  capable  of  condiictlng  a  successful 
cnisade  against  McNamara  but  you  sir  I 
Won't  you  please  consider  my  suggestion.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  our  future,  and 
I  feel  confident  that  the  great  majority  of 
our  people  at  this  time  will  Join  you  In 
this  necessary  effort  to  correct  this  hopeless 
situation  in  Viet  Nam,  and  more  important, 
to  stop  this  man  who  will  not  admit  in  any 
way,  that  he  has  made  terrible  mistakes. 

Please  sir.  I  beg  of  you  to  carry  onl 
ResiMctfully, 

D.  ToK  Evans. 

HomCAN   ESTATBB,  ILL. 

iiray  17.  1968. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Ofjflce  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sbnatob  Mobsb:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  the  portion  that  you  Included  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  February  2S  en- 
tltied,  "Legal  Issues  of  the  United  States  Po- 
sition In  Viet  Nam." 

I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  you  for  the  forthright 
position  you  have  taken  on  the  Viet  Nam 
question.  Other  senators  have  criticized  in 
a  mild  manner,  but  your  words  have  been 
clear  and  unequivocal.  The  whole  nation  Is 
Indebted  to  you  for  your  moral  leadership. 
Sincerely, 

Rabbi  RnxB.  Oam  oban. 

Mat  18,  1M6. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb. 
Senate  Office  BuildiJig, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sib:  It  with  a  heavy  heart  this  morn- 
ing that  I  write  to  you.  I  am  sad  for  three 
very  Important  reasons.  N\miber  one— My 
twenty  y«ar  Old  son  is  going  into  the  army  on 
June  0.  Number  two — Once  again  our  ^eat 
country  finds  Itself  at  war.  Nimiber  three— 
We  are  being  ruled  by  a  man  who  cannot  ae- 
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espt  even  the  smallest  crlttclsm.  He  does 
not  even  have  the  humility  to  wonder  If  he 
U  wrong,  and  American  livtw  are  what  he  Is 
playing  with.  I  am  tired  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration calling  such  names  as  "nervous 
Nellies"  and  "unpatriotic"  fhyone  who  dares 
disagree  with  Ito  policies.      {  ' 

Sometime,  somewhere  lb;  this  world  all 
peoples  have  to  learn  to  Uv^:  together  around 
the  conference  table  not  at  jgun's  point.  Why 
la  it  mothers  and  wives  know  this  is  the  only 
answer  and  men  are  so  blind  and  Intent 
upon  war.  Humanity  must  go  forward.  All 
our  progress  is  in  vain  if  w^  continue  to  have 
wars.  Intelligent  people  can  not  have  come 
this  far  without  learning  ipiis  fact.  If  man 
does  not  progress  and  grow  mentally  and 
emotionally,  the  world  Is)  lost.  Wars  are 
leading  us  to  only  one  thlii^ — total  destruc- 
tion. We  m\i8t  learn  to  lite  in  peace,  per- 
haps not  harmony,  but,  at  least  peace.  We 
must  talk,  not  fight.  If  the  present  United 
Nations  can  not  do  this,  find  men  who  can 
and  want  to.  Conference  not  war  Is  the 
world's  only  salvation,  how  can  anyone 
doubt  this  to  be  true.  My  family  has  been 
in  three  wars.    I  know  war  does  not  end  war. 

And  so,  as  I  did  with  hU  father  and  will 
with  his  brother,  It  Is  with  heartbreak  that 
I  send  my  son  off  to  a  senseless  war  that  will 
beget  another  war,  and  so  6b.  endlessly. 

Thank  you  Senator  MoRilt,  for  your  lonely 
campaign  against  fighting  and  destruction. 
It  Is  difficult  to  be  in  your  position  and  takes 
great  courage  to  speak  out  before  the  whole 
world.  If  possible,  keep  on  regardless  of  the 
relentless  criticism.  You  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  your  stand.  C(>ntlnue  your  com- 
mittee hearings  on  television.  The  country 
needs  this.  I  am  sorry  that  the  Senators 
from  my  own  State  of  Illinois  do  not  share 
your  convictions  and  am  eie^dlng  them  cop- 
ies of  this  letter.  I  hopia  your  oolleague. 
Senator  Fdlbright.  will  np|t  waver  and  fall 
by  the  wayside. 

Thank  you  again — 
Sincerely, 


LiBEBTTVILLB.    ILL. 


K.    Swan. 
Kenneth. 


May  19, 1999. 


Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  BuOding, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Hon.  Watnx  Mobsb:  Pl^iise  accept  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  your 
speech  of  February  25,  lOM  on  "Legal  Issues 
of  XJS.  Position  in  Vietnaitk"  I  admire  your 
wisdom,  your  courage,  yottt  intellectual  In- 
tegrity and  your  marvelous  ability  to  ezpraaa 


yourself,  as  well  as  your 


citlcktoltlveness  In 


spite  of  all  contrary  oplnl^.    Would  that 


jova  Oovemmentl 
[lear  you  or  read 


we  had  more  like  you  in 
I  lose  no  opportunity  to 
what  you  have  to  say — ihd  try  to  spread 
your  message  In  my  very  n^Jl  way, 
Respectfully, 

Efaka  E.  Donnbix, 


Hon.  Senator  Watnb  Mobs 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

I>xar  Sib:  Please  keep 
Viet  Nam.    We're  behind 

Thank  you. 

EDifONos,  Wash. 


Mat  14,  ig«8. 


lip  your  work  on 
70U  100%. 

ElENMTTH  Caam. 


you  and  Senator 


Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator:  Bott  j^ ..  ..^ ..„ 

F'n.sRiGHT  have  been  doiqga  wonderful  job. 
Keep  up  the  good  work.  We  need  men  like 
you  and  Ftjlbricht  as  never  before.  May 
Qod  be  with  the  both  of  y  liu  In  thla  fight. 
Yours  truly, 

. ^H**-  ^-  Stbwabt. 

Aubhrnsalb,  Fla. 


Mat  17,  1966. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Senator:  We  are  100%  with  you.  We 
should  immediately  stop  fighting  and  get 
out  I 

Registered  Democrat. 

Job  HxTmnnot. 

Casa  Blanca.  Logan,  N.  Mbz. 

Latatxitb,  Ind., 

May  19. 1966. 
Senator  Watnb  D.  Mobsb, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mobsb:  Perhaps  this  morn- 
ing I  should  be — as  I  have  done  In  the  past — 
gathering  signatures  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  disturbed  or  outraged  by  the  latest  de- 
velopmente  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  Cer- 
tainly there  Is  a  large  group  of  them  at 
Purdue  who  support  your  valiant  efforte  to 
restrain  and  humanize  the  policy  of  the 
Administration . 

But  there  have  been  so  many  outrageous 
turns  in  the  past  few  months  and  there  is  so 
little  close  political  organization  here  that 
finally  it  becomes  difficult  to  show  the  solid 
sentiment  of  oppostlon  to  each  frightening 
new  development. 

Be  assured  that  you  have  very  much  more 
support  than  Is  Indicated  by  tbls  single 
letter  over  my  signature.  (Perhaps  others 
on  the  campus  are  writing  this  morning  and 
I  will  hear  about  it  later  in  the  day.) 

We  were  shocked  beyond  previous  shocks 
by  Ky's  treacherous  attack  on  DaNang.  It 
takes  very  little  reading  between  the  lines 
to  make  out  that  it  could  not  have  taken 
place  without  the  very  active  collusion  of  the 
American  military.  Can  2.500  airlifted 
troops  pass  through  an  American  airbase 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  commander  of 
that  base?  Is  he  not  In  contact  with  mili- 
tary headquarters  elsewhere  in  Viet  Nam? 
And  in  Washington? 

But  worse  than  that — and  a  frli^tful 
omen  for  the  future — ^was  the  tone  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  speech  in  Chicago.  Just  be- 
low the  surface  at  what  he  said  was  the 
threat  to  t\im  the  emotions  of  the  American 
military  against  hU  critics  here  at  home. 

You  know  the  history  of  France's  Involve- 
ment in  recent  colonial  wars,  and  you  re- 
member that  It  culminated  In  the  rebellion 
In  Algiers  and  the  near  downfall  of  civilian 
government  In  France.  Only  DeOaulle 
stood  between  the  generals  of  France  and  the 
Republic. 

Are  we  moving  toward  a  time  when  Ameri- 
can generals  will  be  turned  against  this 
Republic?  Is  what  happened  in  DaNang  on 
Sunday  a  preview  of  what  may  happen  to 
San  Francisco  In  a  few  years  time? 
Sincerely, 

R.  V.  Cassill. 
Writer  in  Residence. 

MiSHAWAKA  PUBB  MiLK  CO.,  INC., 

MiahawttJea.  Ind..  May  19. 1996. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobsb, 
Senator, 
Washington.  D.O. 

Dbab  Sib:  After  listening  to  the  TslevlBlon 
broadcast  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rrtatlons 
Committee  In  their  Investigation  of  the  Viet 
Nam  War,  I  admired  greatly  your  courage 
In  standliog  for  your  convictions.  Please 
ccmtlnue  In  your  frank  eTaI\Uktl<»>8,  and  In 
your  criticisms 

The  Senatejand  the  government  has  need 
of  someone  Iwho  will  ask  searching  and 
pointed  questions,  and  demand  an  answer, 
thus  forcing  some  people  to  think  through 
their  opinions  and  evaluations.  Perhaps  if 
a  little  more  thinking  were  done,  we  would 
be  withdrawing  from  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  your  ciltleal 
eraluatlon  of  our  participation  In  this  war. 


but  even  if  I  w««nt  I  would  admire  your 
courage  to  stand  tor  what  you  believe  Is 
right.    Please  continue. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  H.  I.  RVBDUCK. 

San  Jose.  Calit.. 

May  17,1999. 
The  Honorable  Watnb  Mobsb, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  While  I  have  been  very  busy  In 
the  practice  of  law  and  therefore  unable  to 
be  the  citizen  that  I  would  like  to  be  re- 
garding the  Vietnam  situation,  I  have  fol- 
lowed closely  your  undertakings  In  this  re- 
gard and  Just  want  to  send  a  brief  note  to 
let  you  know  that  I  appreciate  very  much 
having  a  Senator  of  your  caliber  and  Insight 
along  with  the  intestinal  fortitude  that  It 
takes  to  stand  up  against  the  powers  now 
presently  active  In  this  coimtry. 

I  am  a  retired  marine,  retired  at  the  age 
of  twenty- two  due  to  wounds  received  In 
the  Korean  situation  while  with  the  7th 
Marines  in  the  pull  out  of  the  Choeln  Res- 
ervoir area  In  December,  1B60. 

While  I  am  a  most  loyal  American,  I  abhor 
complete  disregard  of  the  law  on  the  part 
of  the  present  administration  In  the  Viet- 
nam situation  (as  well  as  many  other  places) 
and,  therefore,  specifically  give  you  permls- 
aion  to  use  my  name,  if  It  can  be  helpful  In 
any  way.  in  the  battle  that  you  are  waging 
to  stop  the  senseless  slaughter  and  return 
our  government  to  Ito  rightful  place  In  the 
world  as  a  great  power  governed  by  the 
wlShee  of  the  people,  under  law. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Habbt  W.  Feldkah. 

Mat  16,  1966. 

Dbab  Mb.  Mcnss:  I  thoxight  It  my  duty  to 
write  V>  Inform  you  that  I  appreciate  the 
stand  you  are  taldng  on  the  Vietnam  "war". 
Tou  are  fulfilling  yoiu-  obllgatlo&  to  the 
American  people  by  taking  this  mnss  to  the 
people.  It  miut  be  a  terrible  experience  to 
be  a  sole  voice  of  dlssenslfm  among  so  many 
"hawks".  I  feel  you  must  know  that  a  lot 
of  people  are  with  you  In  your  struggle  and 
In  my  dally  convarsatlons  with  people,  more 
and  more  people  are  voicing  their  sheer  re- 
sentment of  this  whole  unnecessary  mess. 

We  had  to  gain  our  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence without  the  aid  of  any  nation  and 
I  feel  that  aU  pec^le  who  wish  to  be  free 
should  fight  and  make  their  own  sacrifices. 
This  is  the  only  way  they  will  come  to  op- 
predate  their  country. 

Our  sons  have  the  right  to  enjoy  their 
lives  free  from  the  worry  of  n^**ng  in  a 
foreign  land  without  even  a  declared  war. 
If  there  was  a  declared  war,  then  we  could  all 
make  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  bring  an 
end  to  this  terrible  conflict. 
Sincerely, 

A  Nbbtoitb  Nellt. 

ANAHznc.  Calif. 

Mat  10,  1066. 
Hon.  Senator  Watmb  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  Mobsb:  Thank  you  for  being 
yoiL 

Thank  you  for  helping  me  think  and  ez- 
prees  my  thoughta. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  a  little  hope  that 
some  solution  to  war  may  be  found  that  will 
let  my  two  sons  look  forward  to  life. 

Thank  you  for  being  In  there  ooiirageously 
pitching.  If  ever  we're  all  stuck  In  some 
bomb  shelter  with  debris,  we  can  remember 
that  at  least  a  few  people  tried  to  think  od! 
another  way. 

Thank  you  for  b<dstertng  my  own  religious 
faith  that  the  way  to  really  protect  ourselves 
Is  to  understand  the  other  fellows  as  our- 
aelvee. 
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limp*  low  la  like  aound  mtTw— U  tt  Is  rm 
iimling  you  aooM,  slang  wltb  Senaton  Fm.- 
nooBT,  CairacH,  and  a  f«w  otiian. 

On  the  otber  band,  I  gueH  It^  tlM  bawks 
wbo  naed  It. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  McKiBBXN. 

Mat  17,  1»M. 
'^    DBAS  Skhatoe  Moaaa:  History  may  note 
that  you  and  Senator  Fulbbioht  could  have 
saved  our  country  and  tbe  world  from  calam- 
ity bad  yon  but  raised  your  votces  louder  In 
lB«e. 
Dont  fUter  there  is  still  hope. 
Slnoerely, 

Shbucak  Ijbo. 

SVOLTDA,  CAUV. 

Sam  Josb,  Oazjt., 

Way  17. 1969. 
Watms  Mobss.  17,8.  Senator. 
Senate  Ogtee  BviUUng, 
Weahington.  D.C. 

Dkab  SsifATos  MoBsi :  Our  family  wishes  to 
tbanJc  you  for  adbenng  to  principle  In  the 
Vietnam  situation.  We  agree  with  your 
poUdee  all  the  way.  Although  we  are  Repub- 
lloans  our  own  RepresentatlTes  In  the  Con- 
gress and  Senate  are  apparently  sheep  fol- 
lowing the  war  hawks  In  our  Oovemment  re- 
gardless of  the  desires  of  their  constituents. 
We  haya  written  them  our  views  and  have 
bad  replies  In  plain  words  that  the  Presldait 
Is  to  be  followed  bUndly,  right  or  wrong  and 
the  constituents  desires  did  not  matter. 
What  do  we  do  In  a  case  like  that? 
\  We  read  all  we  can  on  this  situation  as  our 
son  is  presently  In  Saigon,  8  months  In  the 
Army  and  over  there  already.  In  this  morn- 
ing's paper  I  read  that  you  want  the  people 
to  protest  to  stop  an  eventual  war  with 
Ohlna,  for  as  sure  as  Ood  made  sun  and  moon 
this  Is  what  Is  going  to  bi4>pen.  We  have 
protested  by  written  letter  to  the  President, 
our  Representatives  etc.,  and  all  we  get  are 
replies  as  stated.  Tour  voice  may  be  crying 
In  the  wilderness  but  there  are  many  of  us 
"plain  rank  and  file"  people  who  are  behind 
yoa  and  encourage  you.  In  the  name  of  Ood 
and  hxunanlty  imd  the  American  family,  to 
<lo  what  you  can  to  stop  this  senseless  slaugh- 
ter of  our  sons.  We  have  only  one,  his  father 
toufl^t  In  the  last  war,  "for  democracy."  If 
our  son  is  taken  for  this  farce  of  a  war  I 
dont  know  how  we  will  stand  it.  We  feel 
this  ts  Vlstnam's  own  civil  war,  or  religious 
war  and  they  should  be  left  to  sink  or  swim 
M  their  people  so  desire. 

God  blees  you  and  do  what  you  ean,  it  is 
tfaoorsly  appreciated. 
Tours  truly, 

OaoBOC  and  Rhbhcka  Goobhv 

and  Daughter. 


BXACH,  FLA., 

May  20.  l»eS. 
SswAToa  Watni  Moass:  Please  accept  the 
thanks  of  one  plain  citizen  for  your  coura- 
geous stand  on  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

DownBT  J.  BosrwicK. 

La  Mesa,  Caut., 

May  19.  1989. 
Senator  Watvx  ICoaaa. 

US.  Senate. 
Waafitngton,  D.C. 

DBA*.  SsNATOB  ICoBss:  As  a  retail  mar- 
tihant  I  talk  with  many  customers  regarding 
our  unfortunate  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
and  find  that  the  big  majority  are  in  agree 
BMnt  with  your  position. 

Ton  are  oertalnly  to  be  complimented  In 
having  the  guts  to  stand  up  against  the  ad- 
BUmatratlon. 

BavlBg  been  caUed  a  Nervous  Nellie  by  a 
man  who  Is  himself  so  nervous  he  wont  per- 
mit his  prospective  sons-in-law  to  get  in- 


volved In  this  mess,  I'm  a  little  confused: 
a  Confused  Nellie. 
Stay  In  there  and  pitch.  Senator. 
Respectfully. 

J.  M.  MircHKx. 

Senator  Watnk  Moass, 
Oregon. 

How  stupid  doee  Washington  think  the 
American  people  are?  n.S.  knew  nothing  of 
Premier's  Ky's  crackdown  on  Buddlat  Insur- 
gents. For  my  money  it  was  planned  by 
both  together.  How  co\iId  Ky  send  2500 
Vietnamese  troope  in  ITJ3.  airstrlpe  without 
our  knowledge?  Also  their  tanlcs,  mortars 
machine  guns  and  rifles?    Phooey. 

When  Ky  flew  to  Da  Nang  he  headed 
straight  for  Lt.  Oen.  Lewis  W.  Walt  con- 
ferring together  several  times.  To  me  the 
Buddhists  are  similar  to  our  Mormons.  They 
represent  Honest,  Decent,  Religious  people, 
well  thought  of  every  where.  Perhaps  if  they 
should  take  over  the  government  of  South 
Viet  Nam  there  would  l>e  less  of  a  blood 
bath.  Every  time  some  one  has  guts  enough 
to  stand  up  to  the  crumbs  that  are  nin- 
nlng  things  the  crumbs  yell  C<Mnmunists. 
I  for  one  am  sick  of  it. 

Tou  might  tell  Senator  FoumiGHT  that  a 
Montreal  paper  carried  quite  a  sUxj  of  where 
Premier  Ky's  explained  his  plan  to  have,  shall 
we  say  "Fun  Housee"  for  the  boys  returning 
from  the  front.  How  the  girls  would  be 
examined  by  physicians  and  etc.  I  also  think 
the  Herald  Tribune  referred  to  it  In  a  few 
words.  Oouldnt  carry  that  story  in  the 
XJ.B.  papers. 

Johnson  Is  really  to  blame  for  most  of  this 
when  he  embraces  Ky  in  public  in  Honolulu. 
Ky  became  his  blood  brother  according  to 
Asian  standard.  Ky  now  has  delusions  of 
grandeur.  He  expects  to  become  to  Asia, 
what  Johnson  has  forced  onto^  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  not  saying  any- 
thing against  it.  But  all  thU  education  the 
country  is  getting  is  causing  the  young  to 
think.  Kven  the  most  stupid  will  begin  to 
think  for  them  selves  when  they  rub 
shoxilders  with  the  bright  students.  They 
are  more  easily  led. 

I  am  not  exactly  stupid  myself.  My  f athOT 
a  Oovemment  official  died  young,  and  the 
man  he  worked  with  took  over  my  education. 
He  hated  dojpe  and  I  cut  my  eye  teeth  on  the 
criminal  element.  BClke  Collins  a  one  time 
Custom  agent  at  headquarters  In  New  Tork 
recommended  me  to  the  Fogarty  Detective 
Agency  on  Beelcman  Street  in  New  Tork  City 
for  a  case  and  I  worked  over  a  year  for  them. 
Now  I  am  tied  up  here  in  the  North  Country. 
My  husband  has  hardening  of  the  arteries 
and  needs  care;  after  all  it's  up  to  me  to  give 
it  to  him.  He  is  member  of  the  16th  Engi- 
neers of  Detroit.  We  will  be  at  their  reunion 
over  Labor  Day  I  expect.  I  have  been  presi- 
dent of  the  SJ.CA.  and  the  Auxiliary  of 
World  War  I  here. 

Mrs.  Moberly,  mother  o*  I  think.  Senator 
or  Congressman  Moberly  of  Montana,  comes 
East  winters  and  with  her  sister  here  lives 
in  one  of  my  apartments.  We  have  quite  a 
few  bull  sessions.  She  has  now  returned  to 
Sweet  Orass,  Montana  her  hmne  for  the 
summer. 

Why  not  take  Riuk,  McNamara,  Hmcraaxr, 
and  Johnson  and  send  them  up  to  the  front 
Unee  in  Viet  Nam,  eepecially  mhen  the  U.S. 
is  using  Napalm  Oas.  If  I  was  as  good  a  Uar 
as  some  people  are  Instead  of  being  cc»nf  cMt- 
able  I  would  have  mUllons  like  say  Jcdinson. 
By  the  way  when  is  the  U.S.  going  bankrupt? 
Can  any  country  stand  the  spending  we  are 
doing.  Of  course  Johnson  has  to  take  care 
of  his  friends  and  he  hasnt  an  enemy  in  the 
World.  We  all  know  U  this  fighting  would 
stop,  the  money  would  stop  rolling  into  the 
ammunition,  aeroplane  and  such  factories. 
So  our  poor  young  men  m\ut  shed  their 
blood  in  far  off  Asia,  where  we  have  no 
business  to  t>e.    I  wondo-  that  some  of  these 


people  oan  sleep  at  nlg^t.  I  guess  some  dont 
they  drink  and  dance  or  wiggle  till  morning 
nights.  Nice  eacample  to  set  the  oomiag 
generation. 

Will  Johnson  fiddle  while  we  bum  u 
Cassar  did  when  Rome  was  destroyed?  Socry 
to  write  a  book,  but  I  get  carried  away  at 


BCTTT  BCNTOn. 

[Vtom  the  Monteeal  Oaaette.  May  16.  1966] 
CaiBis  FLAXxs  Araasa 

Saigon. — A  government  military  crack- 
down on  Buddhist  Insurgents  In  South  Viet 
Nam's  defilant  north  has  brought  on  a  fresh 
dvll  crisis  and  new  calls  for  a  national  up- 
rising sgalnst  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky's  mil- 
itary regime. 

Saigon  braced  for  trouble  in  the  streets 
and  a  possible  general  strike  that  could  cut 
electrical  power  and  water  supplies. 

In  a  special  broadcast  Lt.  Oen.  Nguyen 
Van  Tbieu,  the  chief  of  state,  described  the 
seiziire  by  government  troops  of  key  Instal- 
lations In  Da  Nang  as  a  move  against  Bud- 
dhist dissident  groups  infiltrated  by  Ccm- 
munlsts. 

He  called  on  "every  citiaen  to  be  aware  of 
the  danger  to  the  nation." 

The  war  In  the  field  fell  Into  a  lull. 

Officials  in  Da  Nang  had  I>een  defying  Kft 
rule  since  March.  In  Ai»ll,  Ky  declared  the 
coastal  city,  380  miles  northeast  of  Saigon, 
in  rebellion  and  In  the  hands  of  Communist 
elements.  Da  Nang  officials  denied  hit 
charges. 

ansL  lOBCxs  xkoboup 

Ky  sent  2,600  Vietnamese  marines  and 
airborne  troops  Into  Da  Nang  just  after 
dawn.  They  had  flown  to  the  air  base  out- 
side the  city  from  Saigon  and  Quang  Ngal, 
about  76  miles  southeast  of  Da  Nang. 

Their  tanks,  mortars,  machlne-gima  and 
rifles  sent  Insurgents  fleeing  from  city  hsU, 
the  radio  station,  the  docks  and  other  stra- 
tegic points.  But  rebel  forces  were  reported 
regrouped  in  the  central  market  and  a  Bud- 
dhist pagoda.  Rebel  pockets  stUl  held  out  at 
nlgfatfaU. 

Hxige  U.S.  marine  and  air  force  installa- 
tions on  Da  Nang's  outskirts  were  not  in- 
vcdved.  But  Lt.-Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt,  VS. 
marine  commander  in  Viet  Nam,  spent  the 
day  in  the  dty  and  conferred  several  times 
with  Ky,  who  flew  to  Da  Nang  at  noon  to 
order  his  troops  to  smssh  the  dissidents  and 
bring  the  northern  dissidents  l>ack  to  Sai- 
gon's control. 

But  in  Hue,  the  Buddhist  center  and  old 
imperial  capital  north  of  Da  Nang,  Buddhist 
Radio  broadcasts  appealed  "to  all  religions" 
to  take  to  the  streets.  Rebellious  troops 
were  reported  gathering  there  possibly  to 
launch  a  campaign  of  armed  resistance. 
There  were  unconfirmed  reports  that  Oen. 
Nguyen  Chanh  Thl,  whose  ouster  as  com- 
mander of  the  Northern  Zone  in  March  led 
to  political  unrest,  was  in  Hue  organizing 
a  rebel  force. 

Aax  Wb  BaooMiNG  a  Nation  or  Pufpstb? 
(By  Maggie  Grant) 

Thanks  to  the  kindly  old  government,  rU 
be  beating  the  family  wash  on  a  stone. 

Very  nice  of  the  government,  deciding 
that  since  we're  too  stupid  to  control  our 
own  spending,  it  will  do  it  for  us,  via  the 
income  tas  route.  I'l^  sure  we  all  feel  very 
grateful  for  this  fatherly  concern.  As  for 
me,  here  are  running  accounts  of  my  1966 
extravagances,  and  from  such  as  these  I  will 
be  saved  in  future.     | 

«  j    St.  IiOxns,  Mo., 

(  May  18. 19St. 

DxAB  Sbnator  MorsB;  Thank  you  for  tisv- 

ing  sent  to  me  your  speech  on  "Legal  Issues  of 

U.S.  Policy  In  Vietnam."    I  tiave  read  It  with 

Interest,  and  am  grateful  that  there  are  cou- 


May  27,  1966 


XMltlon  thwe.  Is  to 


rageous  men.  like  yours^t,  who  take  a  strong 
stand  against  our  oontli^iped  involvement  In 
SE.  Asia. 

To  many  of  us,  our  reai 
have  a  beach-head,  a  rilUtary  qulngboard 
■gainst  China.  Of  coursf  this  reason  cannot 
be  pubUolzed.  It  is  a  rui  danger  that  may 
triffier  a  larger  war. 

That  Am«rloan  famll^  are  again  faced 
with  the  lose  of  young  men  for  whom  they 
hoped  better  life  than  to  die  on  battle  fields. 
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or  have  their  whole  moi 
by  war  experiences  is 
anguUh  to  me.  a  minis 
you,  and  Senator  Futaaio: 
to  get  our  land  extrlcateC 
position. 

Hopefully, 


Senator  Watnx  Mobse. 
Foreign  Relationa  Commi 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dsab  Senatob  Mobsk: 


erage  of  the  Foreign  R»iations  Conunlttee 


debates  on  Viet  Nam  shoi 
■11  Americans.    If  this  CQ 
spend  millions  in  Viet 
afford  to  pay  for  the  bi 
■Ions  concerning  this 
Inform  the  American 

Thank  you  for  caring 
lean  lives  and  consciences  to  speak  out  when 
it  has  been  so  unpopular  ^  do  so. 
Sincerely, 


ccnc^>te  warped 

source  of  much 

May  men  lilte 

continue  to  labor 

its  dangerous 


H.H01 


IB,  CAUF.. 

May  20. 1968. 


}ee. 
feel  that  TV  cov- 


d  be  available  to 

itry  can  afford  to 

stirely  we  can 

[casting  of  discus- 

>ject  in  order   to 

lie  of  the  Issues. 

ough  aixmt  Amer- 


Cabol  H.  R08B. 

May  20. 1966. 

Dear  Senatob  Mobse:  We  are  rertdents  of 
the  state  of  Missoiul  and  therefore  cannot 
support  you  at  the  polls  but  we  would  like  to 
let  you  know  that  we  acpreclate  what  you 
are  trying  to  do  for  us  as  | 
The  war  In  Vietnam 
nightmare  and  it  makes 
believed  that  our  beloved] 
wrong  more  than  a  llttlf 

Tour  strong  stand  aga 
gaided  by  many  as  the  Only  hope  for  the 
future.  Unfortunately,  the  cries  for  war  are 
louder  and  much  more  pti^ular  than  cries  for 
peace. 

We  admire  both  you 
■BicRT  for  your  courage 
welfare  and  for  a  trend  c| 
prove  you  right. 

With  our  twst  wishi 
Mr.  and: 


The  Honorable  Watmx 
VJS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Deab  Senatob  Morsb: 


;  of  the  country. 

j  like  an  Impoesible 

le  who  formerly 

>untry  could  do  no 

doubtful. 

Bt  the  war  Is  re- 


Mid  Senator  Fm.- 
loid  pray  for  your 
"  events  which  wUl 


Jaicbb  M  Hat. 

o.  N.T,. 
May  23. 1998. 


ie  second  Civil  war 


in  Vietnam  only  points  out  the  fact  that  the 


•rt  their  Oovem- 
are  in  an  \mten- 
fight  the  North 
lamese  fight  each 


people  really  do  not  suj 
ment.    It  seems  to  me 
able  posiuon.     While    ™ 
Vietnamese,  the  South  Vii 
other. 

Don't  you  think  It  is  {time  now  that  we 
gracefully  withdraw  and  |tet  all  of  the  Viet- 
namese work  out  their  olite  problems?  Our 
boys  are  dying  and  our  taoney  Is  being  ex- 
pended to  no  avail  in  thart;  unhappy  country. 
I  truly  do  not  believe  that  Commimism  will 
wike  over  the  world  if  we  gracefully  with- 
draw from  Vietnam.  Thlta  Is  not  at  aU  a  slt- 
uaaon  similar  to  the  tlMe  that  Hitler  In- 
'aded  Europe.  There  w^  Ihad  to  step  In  to 
n^  the  march  of  NaEi4»  over  Democracy. 

I  believe  fervenUy  thttt  the  whole  area 
Where  the  Vietnamese  criWs  is  occurring  virlU 
Mum  down  once  we  rempive  our  troops  and 
the  natives  are  allowed  ttio  determine  their 
own  destiny. 

Blnoerely  yours. 

li  I  niABD  RAPOrOBT. 


Mat  ao.  1066. 
Dbab  Sbmatob  Mobbb:  Thanks  for  your  un- 
flinching courage  and  deep  insight  and  un- 
derstanding regarding  our  Viet  policy.   Keep 
it  up. 

Sincerely, 

Robbbt  J.  Oaudbtis. 
Mabblbbbad,  MAB8. 

CoBTABo,  Abb. 
The  Honorable  Senator  Watnx  Mobsb. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Senatob  Mobsb:  Bless  you  for  your 
open  and  courageous  stand  on  the  Viet  Nam 
Issue.     Please  keep  t>eing  a  statesnuu)  in- 
stead of  a  politician. 
Toxirs  truly, 

Mlrt.  B.  B.  nCBBBLL. 

Chicago,  Iix. 

DxAB  Senatob  Mobse:  After  observing  you 
and  Senators  Fulbbight  and  Obuxning  on 
television  at  the  congressional  hearings  I 
felt  I  must  write  to  you  and  tell  you  that 
you  are  right.  I  can  hardly  deny  that  the 
democratic  party's  Internal  policies  led  by 
President  Johnson  lias  been  both  needed  and 
beneficial.  I  find  no  words  to  descrilM  his 
foreign  poUcy.  I  agree  with  all  I  heard  you 
say  on  television  and  the  magazines.  Keep 
it  up  I    Tours  is  a  sane  voice  In  the  Senate. 

Since  the  Republican  party  offers  no  alter- 
native (Except  eec&latlon)  what  is  our  re- 
course in  1968.  I  am  a  freshman  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  will  be  able  to  vote  In 
1968.  While  I  would  lUe  to  vote  for  John- 
son on  the  basis  of  his  domestic  strides,  the 
Viet  Nam  issue  is  so  dynamic  that  it  entirely 
overshadows  other  consideration.  Could  It  be 
possible  to  stage  an  upset  at  the  democratic 
convention  and  put  in  a  peaca  lover  (Kxm- 
HzsT  perhaps) . 

Keep  the  pressure  on  the  Hawks  I    Tou 
have  100%  support  from  these  quarters. 
Oratefully  yours, 

PBTXB    AMOEBaBN. 
INTXBLAKEN,  N  J., 

May  23. 1999. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob:  I  had  hoped  to  find  the 
opp>ortunlty  to  make  a  suggestion  to  you  at 
the  New  Jersey  SANE  banquet  Satiirday 
night,  but  you  had  to  catch  a  plane  and 
there  was  never  the  chance. 

The  suggestion  is  simply  this:  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  at  the  time  he  secretly 
raised  our  commitment  in  Vietnam  by  send- 
ing In  more  "advisers,"  drew  a  very  explicit 
line  about  the  extent  of  ova  conunitment. 
I  have  a  vivid  memory  of  the  televised  press 
conference  at  which  he  made  the  statement, 
and  you  will  find  the  exact  quotes.  I  believe, 
in  Sclileslnger. 

It  went  as  I  recall  like  tlUs:  Kttuiedy  was 
asked  about  the  Increase  in  ova  forces,  wlilch 
had  not  yet  been  openly  reported  to  Con- 
gress, and  he  said  we  were  sending  in  more 
advisers,  giving  more  aid.  Then  he  said 
something  like  this:  "We  can  help  them.  We 
can  give  them  aid  and  military  advice,  but 
we  cannot  win  the  virar  for  them.  It  is  their 
war  to  win  or  lose." 

The  significance  of  this  statement,  of 
course,  is  that  it  negates  everything  Busk 
and  the  administration  now  say.  Everytlme 
Rusk  raises  the  phony  issue  of  the  8E1ATO 
treaty  or  pretends  tlmt  the  Johnson  sdmin- 
istratlon  Is  simply  carrying  out  Eisenhower 
and  Kennedy  policy,  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
quote  could  be  and  should  be  very  effectively 
raznmed  down  his  throat.  The  film  clips  of 
that  televised  press  conference  must  still  l>e 
available,  and  I  would  think  you  might  find 
occasion  to  make  dramatic  and  convincing 
use  of  them. 

Kennedy,  obviously,  did  not  consider  this 
a  holy  war  against  aggression  covered  by  the 
8EATO  treaty  and  requiring  us  to  fight;  he 


dearly  regarded  it  for  what  It  was,  a  dvll 
war  in  which  we  might  help  by  giving  aid 
to  the  Ix>ya  on  our  side.  Jolinson — and  John- 
son only — abandoned  this  policy  and  made  It 
our  war,  and  I  think  the  flUn  clip  of  that 
press  conference  would  be  good  and  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  the  fact. 
Hope  this  helps  in  some  small  way. 
Tours  truly, 

nuD  J.  OOOK. 

Cbicaoo,  Iix. 

Deab  Senatob  Mobsb:  Thank  you  so  much 
for  your  stand  against  the  president  on  the 
Viet  Nam  war.  It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that 
you  are  in  there  fighting  for  us.  BeUeve  me, 
there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  us  on 
your  side.  I  only  wish  I  Uved  in  Oregon  so 
tliat  I  could  vote  for  you. 

Please  don't  ever  give  up  your  great  work. 
Tours  truly, 

EUZABXTH  KbOHM. 

SiLvxB  Bat.  Monr. 
The  Honorable  Watnx  Mobsb, 
Senator,  The  State  of  Oregon, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob:  Thank  you  for  tbe  copy  of 
ttie  Oonobessiokal  Reoobo  of  your  speech  on 
the  legal  issues  in  our  United  States  Involva- 
ment  in  Viet  Nam. 

I  have  recenUy  done  considerable  reaearoh 
on  the  situation  myself,  and  we  were.  It 
would  appear,  by  no  means  Jostlfled  In  going 
into  Viet  Nam  in  the  beginning  (setting  up 
Diem),  nor  in  furthering  our  military  In- 
volvement since  1900.  nor  In  — «^i^«J»tg  and 
bombing  in  the  North. 

But  how  can  one  change  our  foreign  pol- 
icy there?  I  have  written  to  both  of  my 
senators.  I  have  written,  strongly  urging 
the  recession  of  our  Ixunblng  there  to  the 
President  himself.  And  all  we  keep  hear- 
ing is  reactions  to  the  so-called  "critics."  I 
P«rsonaUy  i4>preciate  what  you.  Senator 
FDi.BBmHT.  my  own  Senator  McCabtrt  are 
doing.  I  just  wish  there  were  some  way  our 
State  Dept.  could  be  Influenced  to  phase  our 
Involvement  In  Viet  Nam  out  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

At  any  rate,  thank  you  for  your  stand,  and 
this  issuing  of  your  speech.  ^ 

Cordially  yours,  " 

BlCBABO  J. 


COLUNQWOOD.  N  J.. 

,r^    „  May  18,1999. 

The  HozuK^ble  Watnb  Mobsb, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dbab  Mb.  Mobse:  I'm  with  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JXAM  K.  Maxwxll. 

OCBAK8n>B.  L.I.,  N.T.. 
„  May  15. 1999. 

Watnb  Mobsb, 
V.S.  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Capitol  HiU. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Senatob  Mobse:  This  is  to  commend 
your  courageous  humane  and  hard  hlttins 
stand  on  Viet  Nam.  ^^ 

Tour  statements  both  within  and  outside 
the  oommlttee  hearings  are  most  illuminat- 
ing and  asstiring. 

It  is  hoped  that  If  our  Government  can 
not  extract  Itselt  it  will  at  least  exert  all 
Its  influence  in  beheJt  at  tree  and  fair  elec- 
tions. 

Oood  fortune  and  success  to  you. 
Very  truly  yours. 

HabbtPoixacr. 

Tbuckzb.  Calif., 

Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
V. 8.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Mobse:  It  Is  very  hearten- 
ing to  know  that  there  are  a  few  courageous 
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UMl  fsntghted  Individuals  such  a«  yourself 
In  ttia  Senate.  In  your  opposition  to  the  way 
m  which  the  Johnson  administration  is  drag- 
ging the  United  States  deeper  and  deeper  Into 
the  cItU  war  In  Viet  Nam  you  demonstrate 
your  Intelligence  and  courage. 

Since  I  am  not  one  of  your  constituents 
I  cannot  endorse  your  stand  by  voting  for 
you  but  as  one  citizen  I  am  free  to  let  you 
know  how  much  I  admire  you  and  support 
the  view  you  present  of  the  United  States' 
despicable  participation  In  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

It  Is  a  shame  to  see  ones  own  country  en- 
gage so  bullheadedly  In  a  war  In  which  we 
are  so  obviously  at  fault  as  a  consequence  of 
our  own  actions. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Crablbs  liowais. 

BCat  18.  IMe. 
Hon.  Watitx  Mossb. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washiriffton,  D.O. 

DsAB  Sa:  I  am  tbankfiil  that  you  are  In 
the  Senate. 

It  takes  courage  to  disagree  when  the  crowd 
howls  "lack  of  patriotism"  In  answer  to  logic. 

We  are  fluting  a  queetlonable  war  by  Im- 
poaslble  methods.  If  we  do  not  get  out  of 
Vietnam  now.  It  will  mean  an  endless  drain 
o(  ouir  manpower  and  our  wealth  for  many 

Our  military  power  is  so  vast  that  we  need 
no  face-saving. 

Continue  to  Mae  your  powerful  voice  to 
help  us  get  out. 

Respectfully  yours. 

SaKttxl  Wilmdt. 


XL  DoBADo  Hnxs,  Caur.. 

May  19, 1999. 
Senator  WAm  Moksk. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waehington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbwatob  Mobsb:  As  one  who  has  long 
admired  your  part  in  our  American  system  of 
government,  I  wish  to  add  my  support  to 
your  present  stand  on  this  lasue  of  our  com- 
mitment in  Viet  Nam. 

I  have  followed  the  televised  hearings  and 
-find  that  your  statement  in  this  dialogue  is 
a  clear  definition  of  a  sane  policy  which  the 
nation  could  most  profitably  follow. 

I  have  written,  also,  to  the  Senators  tram 
my  State,  hoping  that  one  more  letter  might 
help  m  avoiding  a  further  Increase  in  mili- 
tary activities  and  an  Immediate  and  genuine, 
attempt  be  made  to  solve  peacefully  this 
ridiculously  dangerous  situatloD. 

I  surely  agree  with  your  idea  of  a  "Tugo- 
slavia"  in  South  East  Asia — Interesting  and 
benefldal  in  the  light  of  present  problems  in 
that  region. 

Sincerely. 

Uam  L.  MABmr. 

I  Katamtom,  Omtabio, 

Jtfay  19. 1999. 
Senator  WATin  Moan. 
The  UJi.  Senate, 
Waatiington,  D.O..  VJJl, 

Dbab  Sbnatob  Mobsb:  As  a  Canadian  who 
hai  lived  for  ten  years  In  the  United  States. 
X  wish  to  commend  both  you  and  Senator 
Pdi-bbicrt  and  others  for  your  courageous 
atand  on  the  behalf  of  humanity  against 
thOM  who  make  a  mockery  of  Waatam  Clvll- 
iaatloa  and  the  Cbrlattanlty  whloh  they  ao 
voolferoualy  profess. 

I  enjoyed  my  sojourn  In  tlia  UjBJI.  and 
found  the  American  pec^le  friendly  and  dem- 
ocratic In  all  respects  but  In  the  realm  of  In- 
temaUosial  politics  very  Immature.  I  found 
the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  Americans  dlf- 
-fleoU  to  undarataad  In  regard  to  their  con- 
doot  towarda  Runla.  Cuba,  and  many  other 
arsaa  of  tba  world.  Var  this  reason  I  left  the 
VSJL  (daoUUng  fiff'^H  taking  out  dtlMn- 
rtUp)  to  ratnm  to  Canada.  Howarer  I  find 
Uttla  consolation  in  the  attitude  of  many 
'Oanadlana    Indeed.  Canada  la  ■>>»«^wf  in  tlia 


proqwrlty  of  the  War  In  Vietnam  with  all 
the  privileges  of  the  good  satellite  and  no 
spiUage  of  blood.  For  this  reason  your  pro- 
teet  and  the  protests  of  many  of  your  fel- 
low Americans  Is  refreshing  and  welcomed 
(and  to  me  at  least  an  unexpected  develop- 
ment) .  I  believe  your  words  and  actions  will 
do  much  to  restore  the  image  of  the  Am«'- 
Ica  of  Lincoln  and  will  not  be  lost  on  all  areas 
where  freedom  Is  either  being  sought  or 
enjoyed. 

Our  mutual  and  esteemed  friend  lira.  Luce 
onoe  remarked  In  explaining  your  conduct 
"that  you  were  kicked  by  a  horse  in  your 
youth."  It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to 
many  of  us  in  this  world  if  Mrs.  Luce,  the 
American  President,  our  Prime  Minister  and 
many  others  could  locate  and  receive  the 
same  treatment  from  this  horse's  hoof.  Their 
conduct  la  more  that  of  another  beast  of 
burden. 

With  great  i4>preclatlon  for  your  actions 
and  words  which  If  they  had  happened  In 
Oermany  of  yesteryear  would  have  made  a 
one  way  trip  for  many  of  us  unnecessary. 
Tours  very  truly, 

jAMxa  W.  Foasas. 

BBIJ.B,  W.  Va. 
The  Honorable  Watia  Mobbb. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  and  my  family  support  you 
in  your  effort  to  stop  this  senseless  Viet  Nam 
War  and  bring  our  boys  back. 
Sincerely. 
(Mrs.  Charlea)    Oxnzvievx  SPABAcmo. 

DowMBBa  Obovb,  III. 
Hon.  Watnb  Mobbb. 
Senate  Office  BuHdtng, 
Waehington,  D.C. 

Dbab  SBWATOa:  Thank  you  for  sending  me 
your  very  fine  speech  that  you  gave  in  the 
Senate  February  36,  1906  titled  "Legal  Issues 
of  U.S.  Position  in  Vietnam."  Tou  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  greateet  statee- 
men  and  millions  oi  our  rational  pe<^le 
thank  you  greatly  for  all  you  have  done  to 
bring  about  peace  to  the  world. 
Yoxirs  truly. 

Albbbta  DAinBd. 

BABBB,Vr., 

May  11, 1999. 
Senator  Wathb  If obbb, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sn:  I  have  Just  finished  listening  to 
CBS  reports  coverage  of  the  Senate  hearings 
today.  Tltla  has  again  brotight  forth  to  me 
the  vital  In^Kirtance  of  your  proposals.  I 
wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for  your  cour- 
age and  perseverance  In  expressing  an  tm- 
pop\Uar  but  singiilarly  realistic  appraisal  of 
our  actions  In  Viet  Nam. 

You  have  grasped  what  few  In  UJS.  Oov- 
emment  policy  malrtng  positions  today  seem 
to  understand;  namely,  that  the  day  has 
gone  when  one  nation  can  assimie  leador- 
shlp  of  world  problems  and  arrogate  to  Itself 
the  task  of  adjusting  International  relation- 
ships. Problems  of  conflict  between  nations 
can  only  be  resolved  by  the  combined  In- 
telligence and  Judgment  of  truly  interna- 
tional Institutions  such  as  the  United  Na- 
tions or  Oeneva  Conferences  on  Disarma- 
ment. 

Senator  Fulbbubt  has  been  Identifying 
much  of  the  same  weakneeses  In  our  present 
foreign  policy.  It  seems  It  must  Inevitably 
fall  because  it  does  sssnme  such  a  pre- 
eminence of  the  United  States,  because  It  so 
unraallstlcaUy  assumes  all  pown  to  reside 
In  the  force  of  arms  and  threat  of  deatnictlon 
through  the  use  of  those  arms. 

I  iiope  you  will  continue  to  press  for  a 
mora  criajective,  ethical  and  politically  real- 
istic i4>pralsal  of  our  role  In  the  Viet  Nam 
oonfllot. 

Very  truly  youza. 

TmnuaW. 


Masiboit  Avbmub,  N.T., 

JrayJ».lM«. 

Senator  Watmx  Moaaat 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  Mobsb:  Thank  you  for  pro- 
viding me  and  the  rest  of  the  American 
people  with  the  Dourishlng  grace  that's  a 
natural  result  of  sense  and  truth,  especially 
when  a  man  of  your  Tlgoroua  eloquence 
speaks  out. 

I  will  not  say  if.  but  optimistically  when. 
men  of  the  future  recall  the  hard  beauty  of 
the  American  experience  In  the  twentieth 
century,  your  voice  and  actions  will  undoubt- 
edly be  remembered  and  revered  as  expres- 
sions of  our  true  heritage. 
Sincerely  yoxirs. 

MAOcm  McNaicaba. 

TV  Producer. 

Hatfield,  Mass., 

May  19, 1999. 
Hon.  Watnb  Mobsb, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbnatob:  Thank  you  for  sending 
"Legal  Issues  of  U.S.  Position  In  Viet  Nam." 

From  the  start  of  our  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam I  have  felt  most  strongly  that  our  posi- 
tion was  iintenable  except  In  an  advisory  or 
economically  constructive  capacity.  I  have 
been  quite  vocal  In  the  local  preae;  and  have 
followed  the  Foreign  Relations  bearings  In- 
tently. Every  scrap  of  information  on  TV 
or  In  the  prees  was  eagerly  seised  on.  For 
weeks  on  end  I  would  wake  at  8,  and  4 
o'clock— sometimes  bafc^e  that  and  been  un- 
able to  Bleep  afterward.  I  have  written  to 
the  President.  I  have  preached  from  the 
pulpit  my  deep  ooncem. 

This  thoroughly  documented  statement  by 
the  Lawyers  Conun.  on  American  Policy 
seems  to  me  unanswerable,  convincing  and 
one  that  needs  to  be  ''shouted  frran  the 
housetops"  by  others  than  yourself  In  the 
public  bearings  on  TV.  I  have  been  amased 
and  disappointed  that  I.  for  one  am  prac- 
tlcaUy  the  only  one  who  has  expressed  his 
opinion  in  our  local  prees.  And  now  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  muffling  of  dissenting 
voices  that  the  President  be  not  embarrassed 
any  more  than  he  is  by  late  developments.  I 
have  ceased  to  talk. 

It  seems  that  the  spoken  or  written  word 
makes  little  or  no  effect  on  the  nation.  Only 
events  now  transpiring  will  convince  the  na- 
tion of  the  Illegality,  the  immorality,  the 
folly  of  its  conduct  in  the  world.  And  It 
must  learn  that  lesson  with  \inmltlgated 
severity  once  and  for  all. 

I  do  not  blame  the  President.  I  have  MX 
he  was  simply  following  advice,  and  that 
advice  was  one-sided  and  not  the  resxilt  ot 
free  debate.  The  dissent  that  has  been 
allowed  has  only  been  a  safety  valve  to  1st 
off  steam.  It  has  been  easily  counteracted 
by  chauvinistic  appeals  to  support  our  boys 
who  are  doing  such  a  heroic  work. 

Admittedly  their  pacification  program  Is 
praiseworthy.  But  even  on  that  basis,  the 
highest  Idealism  may  often  (and  I  feri  It 
has  in  this  case)  lead  us  to  do  harm  under 
the  guise  of  doing  good.  It  Is  a  most  subtle 
form  of  patemallam,  which  is  as  much  cf 
an  invasion  of  freedom  as  aggression.  It 
leads  to  smug  self -righteousness  and  defense 
of  acts  of  outside  Interference  which  we 
would  certainly  resent  if  practiced  on  our- 
selves. 

We  cannot  carry  on  two  contradictory  prCK 
grams  simultaneously — I.e.  pacification  and 
war.  The  idea  that  peace,  unification,  secu- 
rity can  be  attained  by  force  has  been  dis- 
proved and  must  once  and  for  all  yield  to 
rule  by  international  law. 

Again  .let   me   thank   you   for   this  copy 
from  the  OoMOBxaBioMAL  Rboobd  and  for  the 
stand  you  have  been  taking.    May  God  gl»« 
you  atrength  to  continue. 
V«7  alncerrty  yours. 

I  Allxn  HJ  Oatbb. 


Nxw  T  >  IX. 


senator  Watmx  MoBas. 

VS.  Senate  Office  BuiUUng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

HoNOBABLB  Sib:  Tour  staii4 
and  UjS.  foreign  policy  Is  mo4t 
Best  wishes  I 
Sincertiy, 

SamctlD 


N.T, 
.  ray  14, 1999. 
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on  Viet  Nam 
ootnmendablet 


I  laaxrr.  Ph.  D. 

kCAT  14. 1S66. 
Dbab  Sbnatob  Mobbb:  I  kn  a  California 
college  student  and  attended  a  speech  you 
delivered  in  Oakland,  California  in  April.  To 
■ay  the  least,  you  are  my  Mp'"««eJit»tt'«  ^ 
Washington.  I  have  no  ptuttoae  here,  other 
t^^Ln  to  thank  you  as  an  American  for  the 
vork  you  are  doing  regardli  i^  United  Statea 
poUcy  in  Viet  Nam.  We  ha'  '^  approximately 
the  same  views  regarding  tt  4  war  and  I  feel 
that  it  is  the  only  view  j  ^Ified  by  both 
fact,  rationality,  and  morality.  Please  do  not 
lose  hope  as  you  instruct  the  Senate  and  the 
nation,  and  question  the  bankrupt  policy 
of  our  government.  Tou  ana  one  of  the  few 
legislators  who  will  shine  in  the  history  books 
when  this  chapter  of  Unlt^  States  history 
bas  been  written. 
Thank  you. 

BSC^^MO  Stximbbbo. 

Santa  Babbaba,  Calif. 

^.ubhino,  n.t. 


(^gree  with  your 


Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 

VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Senatob  Mobbb:  I 
views  on  Vietnam  and  I  t<io  am  fearful  of 
the  threat  of  a  third  world  war.  I  admire 
jour  courage  in  speaking  (>ut  against  moat 
of  your  colleagues  as  well  $s  the  President 
and  the  Democratic  party. 

Thank   you  fc«-  doing  iffUit  you  teei  la 
right. 

Sincerely  youra. 

Davie  Pbnchanskt. 

PAilmra,  N.Jm 

Jfay  17, 1999. 


paltlon 


msre 


Senator  Watnb  Mobsb. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  am  writing 
mire  and  support  your 
Nam  situation. 

I  would  like  to  take  a 
Implementing  your  feelings 
gest  what  I  can  do. 

I  am  a  veteran,  a 
of  military  age  sons 
a  oommunist. 

Tours  truly, 


ip  say  that  I  ad- 
on  the  Viet 


,  democi  4t 


I  ani 


jAMXa  DOFTT. 

P.S.— Tou  may  use  this  jitter  as  you  wish. 

C^1pAao,  III., 

May  17, 1999. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Senator  Morse:  you  are  absolutely 
right  when  you  said  that  tt)e  American  mlll- 

of  the  world, 
recently. 
"  were  as  out- 
you  and  Sena- 
be  a  much  more 


active  part  In 
Can  you  aug- 


and  the  father 
not  a  pacifist  or 


tary  was  a  threat  to  the  , 
I  have  felt  this  many  tlm 
If  more  of  our  "spokesL 
spoken  and  clear  thinking 
tor  FuLBRioHT,  peace  ml 
tangible  thing. 
Sincerely, 


CXNTBAL 

Senator  Watnb  Mobsb. 
Senate  Oj^ce  Bulldiny. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob   Mobbb: 
car  reads  "Elect  Mc«bb 
mean  it.    Tou  speole  for 
Tell    Senators    Orubnin(  i 
they're  doing  OK.  too 
Sincerely, 


Takoka  Pabx.  Md., 

Jfay  19. 1999. 

Senator  Watnb  Mobbb, 
Senate  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

HONOBABLB  Sib:  I  have  Just  a  moment  to 
let  you  know  that  I  appreciated  receiving 
a  copy  of  your  Senate  speech  which  I  have 
received.  The  only  thing  that  I  regret  is  the 
fact  that  you  left  GOP  and  Joined  the  Demo- 
crats. If  It  was  not  for  a  few  farsigbted  men 
In  each  party,  who  are  willing  to  speak  ttxeix 
convictions,  we  all  would  be  lost  In  the  woods 
of  despair. 

While  we  do  need  the  two  party  system, 
it  doee  not  make  so  much  difference  wI4ph 
party  we  belong  to.  If  we  are  hcmeat  and 
serve  our  country  unselfishly.  Human  na- 
ture Is  the  same  where  ever  you  find  it  and 
I  think  it  is  very  dangerous  to  have  either 
one  of  our  parties  In  power  to  long  at  a  time. 
Personally  I  sincerely  trust  that  you  have 
been  doing  your  own  party  a  Justice  by  being 
BO  frank  In  pointing  out  the  evils  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

It  Is  sickening  to  me  to  know  that  there 
Is  so  much  dishonesty  among  our  public 
men.  So  many  of  them  are  taking  advantage 
of  their  position  to  increase  their  own  riches. 
I  recognize  that  it  would  be  even  worse,  if  we 
did  not  have  men  like  yourself  In  the  party. 

Please  stay  with  us  a  long  time,  however 
I  feel  confident  that  you  could  do  even  a 
better  service,  if  you  would  jump  your  party 
again  and  Join  with  such  outstanding  men  as 
Senator  Dirksen.  He  is  another  man  that 
thinks  a  bit  stralghter  than  many  of  your 
colleagues. 

Please  keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  D.  Wxixa. 

HiLO,  Hawaii, 

Jfay  19, 1999. 
The  Honorable  Wathx  Mobbb, 

Senator, 
VS.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waehington,  I>X7. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  am  not  a  constituent  of  yoiirs, 
but  I  must  write  and  tell  you  that  I  ap- 
preciate deeply  the  witness  you  are  making 
In  protect  to  our  Involvement  In  Viet  Nam. 

I  am  certain  you  have  been  the  recipient  of 
a  great  deal  of  abuse  and  crltldsm.  and  I 
feel  you  have  home  this  with  dignity  and 
nepeot.  Indeed,  you  have  borne  it  for  all 
of  us,  and  we  are  Indebted  to  you  for  your 
courageous  stand  In  the  face  of  seemingly 
Impoeslble  odds. 

Certainly  this  will  be  small  comfort  to  you, 
for  the  administration  seems  bent  on  oxir 
mutual  destruction.  But,  I  suspect  that  the 
distance  between  present  national  Indiffer- 
ence and  outright  oppoaltlon  is  not  very 
great.  Pwhaps  we  can  hope  that  the  bw^- 
Ing  tide  of  protest  will  bring  Indlfferenca 
to  Its  side.  

Our  thanks  again  to  you.  sir,  for  your  work 

at  a  hard  and  difficult  and  th&nkleas  task. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BOBBBT  W 


and  especially  tba  laok  of  many-ildad  advloa 
to  him. 

Second,  lat  me  aasure  you  that  my  family 
and  I  admire  and  appreciate  your  stand  and 
the  atand  taken  by  all  those  who  have  oare* 
fully  i4>pralsed  our  situation  in  that  coun- 
try. It  appears  that  Johnson's  speech  last 
night  In  Chicago  underaoores.  onoe  again,  the 
qulck-sand-nature  of  the  basis  of  his  de- 
dston-maklng  in  Vietnam.  He  stated  that 
his  deeiaions  were  based  on  the  consideration 
of  What's  beet  for  the  United  Statea,  where- 
as formerly  they  were  baaed  on  our  "com- 
mitment" to  the  Vletnamaae  people.  (Per* 
hapa  last  night  he  was  merely  being  frank.) 
What  is  most  distressing  is  that  those  In 
positions  of  power  seem  to  Ignore  the  hon- 
est appraisals  of  eminently  better  qualified 
people  than  thoae  In  the  State  Department. 
Sadly  tiie  present  actions  of  the  United  Statea 
seems  to  be  based  on  a  myth  whleh  la  trana- 
paiantly  unrelated  to  reality— aven  with 
the  mass  media  as  one's  only  source  of  In- 
formation. 

Thirdly,  the  altematlvea  to  Johnaon's  prea- 
enit  course  as  proposed  by  the  LawyaiB  Com- 
mittee on  World  Peace  Throu^  World  Law 
offer  a  positive  approach  which  I  feel  It  dla- 
honeat  of  blm  not  to  acknowledge  or  to 
consider.  (Not  to  mention  many  other 
alternative  propoaals.) 

I  have  written  to  both  Senators  DoooLAa 
and  DiBKSxN  regarding  this  matter,  but  they 
feel  it  necessary  to  defend  our  praaent  ac- 
tions; as  you  must  know.  I  am  sending 
copies  of  this  letter  to  Senator  Fclbbiobt  and 
President  Johnson. 

With  slneereet  regards,  I  am 

Nan  Kobbueb  Aixar. 
Un.  Man  Ko«hler  Allan. 

CaxcAOO.,  III. 

Bia^ma  Poorr,  Wla. 
Tlia  Honorable  Watnb  Mobbb. 

UM.  Senate, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Ba:  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  stand 
you  have  taken  against  otir  action  In  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  I  think  you  were  right 
when  you  told  Secretary  MoNamara  that 
Vietnam  ml^t  well  be  another  Jugoolavla 
If  we  had  not  Interfered  and  aided  In  oon- 
tinying  the  terrible  bloodbath. 
Slncwely  yours, 

Mrs.  ZJte  A.  Burreas.  J^. 


rOB    OOXN. 


N.T., 
Jfay  19, 1999. 


sticker  on  my 
it  '68."     I 
pie  on  Viet-Nam. 
and    Fulbbiobt 


MdTA    SPAaSXNKO. 


Mat  17.  1968. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobbb, 
Senate  Office  BuiUUng, 
Wathington,  D.O. 

Dbab  Watnb  Mobsb:  I  received  In  the  maU 
yesterday  a  copy  of  your  speech  made  In 
the  Senate  (Feb.  26.  1906)  regarding  the 
legality  of  the  United  Statea  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  and  I  want  to  reply. 

Let  me  say  first  that,  parttcularly  In  light 
of  the  recent  activities  In  DaNang,  It  Is  most 
refreshing  to  know  that  people  in  posltloas 
of  political  Infiuence  (such  as  you  and  Sen- 
ator FoLBRioHT)  are  undertaking  rational 
criticism  of  President  Johnson's  present  pol- 
icy. Until  the  open  hearings  of  the  San- 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  several 
months  ago,  we  were  mu<di  dlslriased  by  tlie 
lack  of  congreaslODal  oppoaltlon  to  Jnhnaon, 


«a.Csur., 
Vay  1$,  1999. 
Senator  Watmb  MObsb. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington.  D.O. 

DBA*  SnTAToa  Mom:  Only  a  brief  note 
to  say  thanks  (or  the  oourageoua  stand  you 
are  taking  In  behalf  of  truth.  Perha^  you 
feel  as  Z  oftan  do— That  we  are  Ilka  a  small 
boy  orawllng  through  a  dark  pipe  and  In 
panicky  douM  as  to  whether  to  fo  forward 
or  back. 

If  the  xmitad  Statea  U  to  avoid  a  aw 
oMielon  In  the  near  future  the  nation 
should  follow  the  Ideas  you  bring  to  thalr 
attention. 

Mbatslnoeraly, 

LTmr  TBoKPOoir. 


Mmy  17, 1999. 
Senator  Wathb  Mobsb, 
WatMngUm,  DC 

Dbab  BcNAToa  Moaas:  Thank  you  ao  muoii 
for  the  copy  of  the  CoNOBaaetoMAL  Bboobb 
tiling  of  the  findings  of  the  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee on  American  Foliey  Toward  Vlatnam. 
This  la  moat  balpfnl  and  wa  are  grataCUl  for 
t»ii«  definite  information.  So  often  what 
we  get  In  the  newtqiefiers  is  so  fragmentary 
or  slanted  that  we  are  not  aura  of  wbat  we 
are  reading.  Furthermore,  In  this  part  of 
the  country  our  largeat  State  newspaper 
doea  not  often  print  anything  that  would 
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•uggMt  that  v«  might  b«  on  tb«  wrong  track 
wtth  our  foreign  policy.  Our  own  Senator 
OuBTU  (t^om  our  town)  glTee  no  help  along 
thu  line  either. 

We  appreciate  what  you  are  doing  In  the 
Ooremment  and  pray  for  more  men  and 
women  like  you  who  will  bring  to  Ugbt  "un- 
favorable" facta  which  we  all  need  to  know. 

We  hope  that  our  Nattoo  can  do  the  right 
thing  abouit  Vietnam  and  regain  her  {kmI- 
tlon  aa  a  Chrlstaui  nation  truly  helping 
other  natlona  and  pe<qdea  to  a  full  and  free 
life.  We  feel  that  we  have  no  right  to  be  In 
Vietnam  militarily  and  that  we  can  help  to 
eliminate  oommunlam  by  acts  ot  love  aalj. 
Our  being  In  Vietnam  aa  aggreesors  la  only 
going  to  cauae  more  pe(^;>le  to  beocxne  oom- 
mun^. 

Thnk  you  again  for  awirttng  your  q>eecb. 

May  Ood  bleea  you. 
Sincerely, 

Cbaius  and  Rtto  IfooiaL 

CuMToir,  N.T. 
Hoir.  WATm  Moan, 
Senate  Ofloe  BuUding, 
Washington.  D.O. 

DsAa  Sbmatob  Moaai:  My  husband  and  X 
both  want  to  express  our  appreciation  for 
the  stand  you  took  on  the  Vietnam  war  at 
the  recent  questioning  of  Bfr.  Rusk  and  Mr. 
MeNamara  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. We  both  feel  very  strongly  we  have 
no  moral  or  legal  right  to  take  the  stand 
our  country  has. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mn.  BSCB.  O.  WstL. 


Mxaia  Bbach,  FLA. 
Senator  Watmx  Moass. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WaahtngUm,  D.O. 

DBAS  SofAToa  Mom:  I  Just  want  to  send 
along  this  note  registering  my  wholehouted 
support  for  your  dissent  from  administration 
policies  In  S.  Vietnam. 

Thank  you  for  your  Inalght  and  courage. 
Slooerely, 

RUBT. 


Wbcsliito,  W.  Va., 

jray  17. 19M. 
DBAS  SsztAToa  Mobsb:  Am  In  receipt  of  your 
speech  in  the  CoiraiBSBioNAL  Rxcoao,  pertain- 
ing to  "Legal  Issues  of  UJS.  Position  In  Vlet- 


I  have  taken  time  to  read  It  over  care- 
fully. Z  agree  with  the  memorand\un  tmd 
thank  you  for  showing  your  great  concern 
to  arouse  even  larger  niuibers  of  Amerleaaa 
to  the  serious  threat  that  faces  us  In  Vlet- 


Z  tall  aU  my  neighbors  and  Mends  that  the 
Ameilcan  people  an  more  f  orttuiate  than  the 
Oeraans  before  Hitler  and  during  bla  rise 
as  they  had  no  Senator  Moaaa,  Fclhoort. 
Oaoamiio.  and  others  to  break  from  the 
"Status  Quo"  and  fcrewam  that  nation  to 
the  dangers  of  that  era. 

The  servlee  you  and  the  ooueagnes  men- 
tioned render  are  truly  In  the  Interest  of  the 
American. people.  I  have  and  wlU  continue 
to  press  forward  in  my  area  to  get  Inoreaaing 
numbers  of  local  people  to  also  accept  the 
challenge  fadng  them  and  work  in  the  In- 
terest of  world  peace  through  law. 
Bvsrhop^ul. 

OiMMB  Kmcr. 

PROBinz,  Abb. 

Dbab  Sbkatob  Mobsb:  The  Amwloan  people 
aaem  to  be  like  Tiemmlngs  nmnlng  headlong 
to  dastruotlon. 

We  talk  about  education  but  dont  take 
the  advice  of  IntsUectuala  when  they  apeak. 
Why  la  tbatr    Dont  teU  me— the  aiwwar  to 


X  dont  pray  any  more  there  Just  eant 
ba  a  benign  someone  anywhere— but  I  send 
love  and  admiration  to  you.  I  hope  to  attend 
the  Uhlted  World   Federallsta  meeting  In 


Waahlngton  and  Indeed  it  would  be  an  honor 
to  meet  a  man  like  you. 

In  "Thoughts  for  a  Oood  life"  It  says  "A 
man  Is  rich  In  pr(q>ortlon  to  the  number  of 
things  he  can  afford  to  let  alone."  (like 
Vietnam.)  and  "The  way  of  this  world  Is  to 
praise  dead  saints  and  persecute  living  ones" 
so  be  assured  you  will  get  your  rewards  after 
death  like  Albert  Schweltaer  has  and  Bert- 
rand  RusseU  wlU. 

With  deepest  appreciation, 

Ruth  OLBBPBir  Tbaobb. 

Loa  ALAMoa.  N.  Mbz. 
"nie  Honorable  Watnb  Mobsb. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  BulbUng. 
Waahington,  B.C. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  Mobsb:  I  want  to  register  my 
vote  of  support  for  your  courageous  stand  tn 
advocating  and  pursiilng  full  and  open  dis- 
cussion of  American  foreign  policy.  I  feel 
that  you.  Senator  Fdlbbzgrt,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  are  doing  the  American  people  a 
great  and  miich  needed  service. 
Sincerely, 

DENins  Ii.  ObpbaXm 

Mat  17.  IBM. 
Dbab  Sbmatob  Mobsb:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  opinion  on  the  Vietnam  War,  or 
Johnson's  War.  After  seeing  you  on  TV 
last  night,  I  agree  with  you  and  Senator 
FuisaioBT.  I  cannot  imagine  why  our  boys 
are  being  slaughtered  over  there.  I  have  a 
son  there  so  am  very  concerned  about  the 
whole  mess.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Best  wishes. 

Mrs.  RiCBABD  Qladdbm. 
Tdbtlx  Cbzbk,  Pa. 

RiPOM,  WU., 
May  17.  1966. 
Senator  Watmb  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbmatob  Mobsb:  This  note  needs  no 
acknowledgment.  I  Just  want  to  express  ap- 
preciation for  the  stand  you  take  on  Viet- 
nam and  other  related  matters.  It  takes 
courage  and  conviction  on  your  part,  and  we 
reallae  how  dllBcult  it  Is — also  how  valiuble 
It  U. 

I  am  in  the  process  of  reading  the  reprint 
from  the  Conobxssionai.  Rbcobo:  Legal  Is- 
suee  of  VS.  position  in  Vietnam.  But  thia 
envelope  was  addressed  before  I  received  the 
reprint,  as  I  wanted  to  ezi»ess  my  apprecia- 
tion. 

Gratefully  youn, 

Bthbl  It.  Bktam. 

WiLBON.  N.T., 

Mag  18,  1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Watitx  Mobsb. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WaOiington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sdi:  This  letter  is  simply  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  your  stand  on  Viet  Nam.  I'm 
glad  someone  dares  to  stand  up  to  the  truth. 
I  have  followed  the  situation  quite  cloeely 
for  several  years  and  I  too  concluded  the  VS. 
Is  meddling  in  a  civil  war. 

The  latest  casualty  flgxires  are  a  crime. 
We  are  sending  our  boys  to  the  front  to  get 
klUed  while  the  ARVN  takes  it  easy  in  safety. 
Tlte  latest  clvU  disturbances  surely  support 
your  calling  Ky  a  tyrant. 
Toon  truly. 

Mrs.  Jajcxs  Scboix. 


Sbattlb,  Wash., 

Mar6hS.1966. 
Dbab  Sn:  Having  heard  over  local  TV  the 
Portland  man  who  Is  collecting  slgnMurcB 
for  the  recall  of  Senator  Mobsb  several  of  us 
In  Seattle  would  appreciate  the  reaction  of 
jrour  offloe  to  a  50-state  canvaa  of  friends  and 
admlren  of  Senator  MbBBB.  using  the  andoaed 
sUtcment  (still  in  a  tentative  form)  with 
which  to  collect  signatures. 


It  is  our  feeling  that  quite  poealbly  Oregon 
groups  have  already  started  sucl  i  campaign. 
Because  we  feel  this  Is  important  and  to 
avoid  ^pinning  our  wheels  with  several  groups 
acting  in  an  uncoordinated  (and  Inaiocient) 
vray,  we  would  welcome  your  coimsel  in  this 
matter. 

Above  and  beyond  the  wider  impllcatloos 
of  what  Senator  Moxas  has  been  doing  for  his 
fellow  citizens,  it  seems  to  us  that  be  and 
his  family  should  not  have  to  wait  xmtll  he 
is  gone  from  us  for  a  generous  and  wide- 
spread expression  of  support  and  thanks. 

Please  convey  to  the  senator  my  i^precla- 
tion  of  his  letter  and  encloe\Bre  of  Oct.  96, 
IMS,  eent  to  me  in  R<Mne. 
Sincerely, 

Rkhabo  J.  Cabbbat. 

We,  the  undersigned,  dtixens  at  the  United 
States  of  America,  hweby  associate  ourselves 
with  the  courageous  efforts  of  Senator  Watmx 
Mobsb,  Oregon's  senior  senator,  in  his  con- 
tinuing attempts  to  be  heard  in  the  vital 
area  of  foreign  policy.  Senator  Mossx,  In 
speaking  out  for  what  he  believes  to  be  right, 
is  fulfilling  one  of  the  noblest  traditions  of 
our  democratic  heritage  in  the  face  of  cod- 
stant  and  powerful  opposition. 

We  salute  him  aa  a  loyal  and  patriotte 
American.  i 

Sam  Fbamcisoo,  Cauf., 

May  16,1966. 
SenatOT  Watmb  Mobsb, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  8a:  If  America  bad  stayed  out  of 
Xurope  we  would  not  today  be  in  Vietnam. 

World  War  I  destroyed  the  unity,  leader- 
ship and  power  of  Europe  in  wcwld  affaln 
by  the  defeat  of  Germany.  The  victors  were 
false  to  Western  Christian  civil  Isatlon.  Tliey 
were  lawless  men  who  by  their  own  corrup- 
tion and  violence,  and  by  collaboration  with 
the  tyranny  of  old  Czarlst  Russia  and  her 
heirs,  the  Bolshevlsks,  split  clvUlBatloa  wlds 
open  from  Berlin  to  Vietnam,  down  the 
middle.  In  a  gulf  of  lawlessness  and  godless- 
ness,  into  which  they  now  are  trying  to  push 
the  other,  or,  having  both  fallen  Into  this 
abyss  of  hate  and  selfishness  which  they 
made  by  World  War  I  against  Germany,  they 
are  now  trying  to  escape  their  own  enracs 
and  bridge  the  gap.  See  what  Germany  is 
doing  for  Kurope  today. 
Toun  truly. 

J.M.WAXS. 


Nkw  ToBK.  N.T., 
I  May  23. 1966. 

Hon.  Watmb  Mobsb,    | 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Ma.  Sbmatob:  Thia  letter  is  written 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  my  sympathy 
for  the  stand  you  have  been  taking  In  public 
and  in  the  Senate  for  legitimate  procedures 
for  ending  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  and  for  the 
assumption  by  the  United  States  of  a  poeture 
in  world  affairs  more  In  keeping  with  our 
historic  role  as  a  proponent  of  liberty  and  a 
defender  of  the  rights  of  man. 

I  write  not  as  a  "nervous  Nellie"  but  as  one 
who  earned  the  right  to  wear  the  Combat 
Infantry  Badge  for  facing  the  enemies  of  our 
coxintry  in  World  War  U,  and  I  do  not  relish 
the  image  of  the  United  States,  a  mUltary 
Goliath  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  on 
the  center  of  the  world  stage,  punlahlnf 
with  mighty  thrusts  a  small  nation  of 
peasants  .  .  .  the  very  ones  for  whom  our 
hearts  should  reach  out  in  charity.  Nor  do 
I  like  the  ambiguity  and  double-talk  that 
comes  from  the  administrators  of  our  de- 
mocracy in  explaining  the  reasons  why  they 
have  catapulted  our  country  Into  this  role. 
The  smell  of  wheeler-dealing  aasatilts  my 
nostrils  and,  I  beUeve.  those  of  most  sensl- 
tlvo  and  t>'*"*^**g  Americans. 
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The  hints  (run  Wash^^igton  that  the 
declaration  of  national  emergency,  and  even 
of  war,  might  quiet  the  public  discussion  of 
foreign  affairs  intimates  t^at  our  so-callsd 
leaders  think  of  themselfi^s  more  as  the 
trainers  of  animals  than  4s  the  responsible 
leaders  of  a  pec^le  and  l^e   Inspiration  of 


Its  youth.    What  morale 
such  a  situation? 

The  American  people  m' 
the  handful  of  Senators 
who  have  succeeded  in 
Intelligence     the     American 
gleaned  from  this  debate 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wj 


Senator  Watmx  Morsz, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX    Sxmatob    Mobsb: 
thanks  and  congratulation^ 


we  ever  have  in 

thank  you  and 

Congressmen 

:lng"  whatever 

people     have 


Bakbb. 


phia.  Pa., 
May  24, 1966. 


can  only  say 
Tou  have  said 
have   thought 


publicly  what  many  of 
but  been  afraid  to  utter — basldes  who  would 
listen  to  me  if  I  did  say  n.  This  is  about 
what  I  have  heard  from  Vietnamese  friends 
here  in  the  United  States.  They  too  would 
be  afnid  to  say  this  except  to  sympathetic 
Mends,  and  besides  the  imposition  would 
(bout  them  down. 

Keep  up  the  good  work,  a|nd  your  support 
Is  gaining,  as  even  the  PhlUdelphia  Bulletin 
seems  to  be  giving  a  little  more  footage  to 
the  opposition  to  war  in  Vle^  Nam. 
Very  truly  yours, 

M.  Bamoxs. 


TAMMis,  Mass. 


The  Honorable  Watmb  Mob#^ 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Woihington,  D.C. 

DxAs  Sxmatob  Morsk:  H^^ 
Watnk  Moasx,  Yes;  Administration's  present 
Viet  Nam  policy,  No. 
Yours  truly, 

R^C^RAXD  O.  Staxv. 

Mat  21,  1066. 

P5.— My  thanks  to   yof 
tlnulng  strenuous  efforts. 


is  how  I  feel: 


for  your  con- 


R.OjS. 

VstiuOB^naA,  Pa. 
Senator  Watmx  Mobsb. 

DxAR  SxNAToa:  I  don't  agree  at  times  with 
the  things  you  say,  however  on  Vietnam  I 
must  say  I  agree  wholeheartedly. 

I  don't  pretend  to  be  too  i  mart  but  neither 
»m  I  too  stupid.  T 

I  am  going  to  say  somett  ing  that  perhaps 
I  should  not  say.  | 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  thJBJ  President  after 
All  his  preaching  of  peace  lib  his  campaign 
•peeches  then  got  the  mOst  votes  of  any 
President  in  the  history  of|  our  country. 

Ihen  all  of  a  sudden  he  starts  bragging 
about  how  powerfuU  this  Nation  is  and  be- 
gins to  act  like  a  drunken  a  illor. 

We  are  involved  very  deep  ly,  our  bcqrs  an 
being  killed  for  what?        [ 

I  have  listened  and  reid,  watched  TV. 
Our  cabinet  memben  say  everything  Is  OK. 
wo  black  market,  no  bawdy  houses  and  then 
•ome  stupid  reporter  sends  tapes  back  and 
"wy  are  shown  on  TV.  i 

The  amount  of  money  cur  flghtttig  men 
•re  dropping  in  Saigon,  tl:4  new  taprooms 
opening  up.  ^ 

I  can  see  why  they  askieid  for  ovx  help 
•^  boy  are  we  dishing  it  oit. 

Secretary  MeNamara  telliSg  Senator  Gobx 
About  thousands  of  cans  of  1  ifOr  spray.  What 
•«  we  sending  anything  t),  Vietnam  tat,  I 
•m  stupid  and  confused. 


that  have  hap- 


"Hiere  are  so  many  thingii  »^.  .„,«  .^^ 
Pened  in  Washington  it  mtkes  one  wonder 
*hat  next.  ' 

Sincerely  youn, 

44air  MoGbatb. 


Nxw  ToBK,  N.Y.. 

May  24. 1966. 
Dxab  Sbmatob:  How  lucky  Oregon  is  to 
have  you  for  ita  Senator.    Tou  make  sense. 
God  bless  you — let's  get  out  of  Vietnam 
and  stop  the  bloodshed. 
Yours  truly, 

L  KLXBAHorr,  D J>.8. 

Crxlicsfobd,  Mass., 

JIfay  21, 1966. 
DxAx  Sxmatob  Morse:  I  recently  received 
a  copy  of  your  speech  in  the  Congrkssionai, 
RxcoRD  titled  "Legal  Issues  of  U.8.  Position 
in  Vietnam",  probably  due  to  my  being  on 
the  mailing  list. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  slnoera  ap- 
preciation for  your  position  taken  in  Con- 
gress and  I  hope  you  are  successful  in  chang- 
ing some  of  the  policies  our  Executive 
Branch. 

Youn  tnily, 

Waltxb  Rat  Moxen. 

Dalt  Citt,  Cauf., 

May  19. 1966. 
Senaitor  Moasx, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sn:  Keep  trying  to  get  us  out  ot 
Vietnam.     Southeast  Asia   can't   be   worse 
off  than  it  alnady  is. 
Reg.  Demo. 

Edwabd  Abbuoii. 

CaAMBXBSBUBO,  Pa., 

May  23, 1966. 
Hon.  Watmx  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxab  Sxmatob  Mobsb  :  A  copy  of  your  speech 
made  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on 
February  26,  1B66,  hss  been  received,  and 
I  appreciate  having  this  copy. 

I  agree  with  you  whole-heartedly  in  the 
stand  you  have  taken  regarding  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  I  know  that  there  an  many 
other  people  who  agree  also. 

We  all  feel  very  helpless  and  Ineffective 
when  It  comes  to  doing  anything,  or  even 
expressing  ourselves  on  this  issue,  because 
we  ocm  be  mlsoonatrued  as  either  unpatriotic 
or  softening  up  toward  oonununlsm,  n<Mtj»«T 
of  which  iB  true. 

The  saddest  part  about  the  wiuAe  thing 
Is  that  we  have  demonatrated,  in  deed,  the 
inadequacy  of  the  United  Notions  in  dealing 
with  world  problems.  Up  until  this  time, 
it  seemed,  there  was  some  hope. 

Since  you  and  your  colleagues  have  demon- 
strated clearly  the  illegality  of  the  United 
States'  position  in  Vietnam,  have  we  also 
shown  the  world  that  we  no  longer  respect 
World  Law?  It  would  seem  that  we  have 
never  been  is  such  a  disturbing  and  precari- 
ous situation. 

Keep  speaking  out  on  these  matten.  Sen- 
ator Mobsb,  for  many  of  us  an  back  tit  you. 
Beepectfully  youn, 

(Mn.  J.  E.)  Flobkmcb  M.  Kbmptxb. 

Albamt,  N.Y.. 

May  23. 1966. 
Hon.  Watmx  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dxab  Sxmatob  Mobsb:  My  wife  and  I  were 
among  those  who  heard  you  speak  in  Page 
Hall  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  yesterday  afternoon. 

I  know  you  do  not  look  for  accolades,  but 
I  do  want  to  tell  you  that  I  think  you  did  a 
marvelous  Job  and  inspired  a  gnat  many  peo- 
ple. In  all  my  experience  in  Albany  I  never 
saw  such  enthusiasm  or  such  response  to  a 
speaker  as  I  VTltnessed  yesterday. 

To  my  mind,  this  demonstrates  two  things. 
The  firat  Is  that  you  presented  your  views  in 
very  excellent  fashion.  But  the  other  point, 
and  the  one  I  consider  even  mora  Important, 
is  that  then  is  finally  developing  among  the 
pec^e  an  awanness  of  the  terrible  situation 
we  are  in.    I  am  particularly  Impressed  by 


the  fact  that  this  awareness  is  being  evi- 
denced among  the  young  people,  such  as 
those  in  your  audience  yesterday.  I  think 
this  gives  us  reason  to  hope  that  our  country 
may  stUl  find  ita  way  out  of  this  terrible  mess. 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  very  valiant 
efforta  in  bringing  this  message  to  the  people 
of  Albany,  and  Indeed  to  the  whole  oountey. 
Sincenly  youn, 

Max  8.  Wximstbm. 

Axbom,  Orio, 

Jlfay  24, 1966. 
Senator  Watmb  Mobsb. 

Dbab  Sn:  Tou  have  '^lo  doubt  seen  tlia 
figuree  shown  in  this  Gallup  Poll,  but  Z 
thought  you  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  a  poll  of  this  area  also  bore  out  the 
fact  that  this  "Civil  War"  in  Vlet-Nam  is  not 
for  us. 

Tour  courage  in  holding  the  line  Is  much 
admired  by  fcdks  like  me  who  think  w* 
should  not  try  to  play  God  to  the  whole 
of  our  planet. 

Sincenly  yours. 

Bbatsicb  V.  Obb. 

Plata  dbl  Rxt.  Calif., 

May  19. 1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Watmx  Mobsb, 
VS.  Senator, 
VS.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dxab  Sxmatob  Moasx:  I  want  you  to  know 
I  agree  with  your  views  regarding  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam.  I  am  discouraged  that  your  opin- 
ions to  halt  this  war  are  not  heeded.  I  think 
it  takes  a  very  "big  person,"  to  admit  they  an 
wrong  and  I  dont  think  Preaident  Johnson 
is  a  "big  person." 

No  one  has  ever  explained  to  my  satisfac- 
tion any  real  Justification  for  our  involve- 
ment in  Viet  Nam  or  any  reasonable  solution. 

Thank  you  for  standing  up  for  yo\ir  con- 
victions and  I  will  pray  for  your  continued 
courage. 

Sincenly, 

Mrs.  VXBGXMU  Rumtok. 

BxBXXLXT.  Calif., 

May  23, 1966. 
Hon.  Watmb  Mobsb, 
VS.  Senator, 
VS.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.O. 

Dbab  Sbmatob  Mmub:  As  an  expnssion  of 
support  of  your  position  regarding  the  Amer- 
ican Involvement  in  Vietnam,  I  am  sending 
you  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  President  John- 
son. I  am  sun  you  are  aware  that  for  evwy 
letter  like  this  sent,  there  are  dozens  of  peo- 
ple who  are  sympathetic  with  this  point  of 
view,  who  do  not  send  letten.  Tour  courage 
and  determination  In  taking  a  strong  stand 
against  the  Administration's  policies  an  a 
source  of  hope  and  inspiration  to  us  in  a 
time  when  reason  and  principles  seem  to  be 
largely  ignored  or  abused.  For  all  of  us  who 
feel  BO  heli^ess  to  change  our  country's  direc- 
tion, please  continue  your  valiant  fight. 
Toun  truly, 

MOLLT  Bboww. 

Wbbtpobt,  Oomh.. 

May  22,  1966. 

Dbab  Sbmatob  Mobsb:  As  one  "Nervoas 
Nellie"  to  another,  I  wish  to  commend  you 
on  your  continuing  efforta  to  alter  the  ir- 
rationality of  our  present  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  increasing  mUltary  intervention  In 
Vietnam  Is  not  only  fraught  with  peril;  it  Is 
such  a  colossal  waste  of  men  and  resources. 

I  am  in  coti4>lete  agreement  with  Senator 
Fulbxioht  that  to  work  for  what  one  oonsl- 
den  correct  national  policy  is  the  highest 
form  of  patriotism,  whether  or  not  the  vtow- 
point  coincides  with  that  of  the  Admlnlstr»> 
tion.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  very  boyB 
we  an  sending  to  fight  in  Vietnam  that  a 
large  segment  of  the  American  peculation  Is 
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worklag  to  prwent  furthar  Mctlatton  ott  the 
war.  The  attitude  tbat  thla  eomehow  oon- 
etttutee  (Usloyalty  and  betrayal  U  not  wortliy 
of  ooQunent. 

With  very  beet  wishes,  and  with  hope  that 
the  day  Is  not  far  Off  when  our  President  will 
lead  us  in  showing  the  true  greatness  of  the 
United  States  to  the  emerging  world. 
Sincerely, 

Habbt  p.  Baxlbt. 

Mnr  TosK.  K.T., 

JToy  Z3. 1999. 
Hon.  W.  Mfwrss. 
V.S.  Senator. 
Wtahington,  D.O. 

DBAS  SxvATOK  Mosss:  I  am  an  American,  a 
Democrat,  a  businessman  and  father  of  two 
American  boys. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  Intelligent 
stand  in  the  tragic  Viet  Nam  matter.  I  also 
wish  to  ask  you  to  try  everything  within  your 
power  to  convince  other  members  of  House 
and  Senate  to  Join  you  in  your  opposition  to 
the  actual  conduct  of  American  foreign  af- 
fairs at  this  moment.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
definite  limitations  of  imagination  seem  to 
produce  an  attitude  which  makes  It  almost 
Impossible  to  change  anything.  Bther  we  go 
on  fighting  or  we  withdraw — there  Is  nothing 
else— according  to  many.  What  we  seem  to 
need  Is  clear  thinking — as  painful  the  results 
might  be — and  able  diplomacy.  Compro- 
mises are  not  only  necessary  In  national  poll- 
tics  also  In  IntematloDal  affairs.  The  eoon- 
ocny  al  America  Is  In  danger — not  Just  be- 
cause people  are  buying  too  much.  Our  rela- 
tionship to  many  important  friendly  nations 
Is  In  danger  and  our  whole  position  In  the 
world  Is  In  danger.  We  can  not,  we  must  not 
commit  the  mistake  to  consider  an  enemy 
anybody  who  does  not  subscribe  to  everything 
we  are  doing — ss  we  considered  officially 
everybody  In  the  country  unpatriotic  untU 
recently,  who  was  against  the  war  In  Vlet- 
Nam. 

We  are  In  my  eyes  the  best  country  In  the 
world — which  does  not  mean  anything  to  an 
Englishman  or  a  Frenchman  or  a  Russian  and 
If  we  make  mistakes  and  Insist  upon  making 
them  we  must  oppose  them. 

Thank  you  for  doing  Jxist  that  I 

I  remain. 

Respectfully  yours 

BOBOT  W.  ALrSKIMON. 
SCHXHSCTADT,  N.T., 

May  21, 1966. 
Senator  W.  Mobob, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  only  thing  better  than  one  Watmx 
MOasx  of  Oregon  Is  Howard  Morgan  also  of 
Oregon  for  Senator. 

They  wlU  get  vm  straightened  out.  It^  a 
hard,  hard  taski 

Please  help  themi  « 

Foar  WoiTH,  Tta. 
Senator  Waticb  Moaac, 
Senate  Office  Buildirig, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbhatob  Moass:  Please  know  of  my 
H>P>'*ctatlon  of  your  courageous  opposition 
to  the  Administration's  policy  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  for  your  contention  for  a  negoti- 
ated BsttleoMnt. 
With  aU  bwt  wlshee  I  am. 
Stnoerely 

Bowuf  A.  Bluott. 
Mat  17,  1046. 

nuESNO,  Calif., 

Mag  17, 1966. 
Senator  Watms  Moasa, 
Senate  Office  BniWng, 
Waahtngton,  D.O. 

DCAB  Sb:  In  regards  to  you  speech  on 
May  18,  1M8  you  called  on  the  American 
people  to  put  a  end  to  the  Viet  Nam  war. 
There  Is  no  other  way  to  go  about  It  except 
through  yoa  the  men  we  elect  to  oAloe  and 


still  stay  a  XTnlted  Country.  Our  hopes  lays 
with  you — an  men  like  you  to  stop  these 
men  from  sending  Our  Son's  to  their  death 
for  a  caxue  that  Is  not  Ours.  This  war  Is 
not  of  the  American  people  cholse — it  Is  not 
even  for  our  country.  Whatever  our  reason 
Is  for  being  there,  the  American  people 
haTent  been  told  the  true  cause,  the  mar- 
Jorty  of  us  ask  why,  why  do  you  draft  Our 
son's  to  send  them  to  Viet  Nam  to  fight 
communist.  When  we  allow  it  on  Our  Uni- 
versities and  men  to  be  set  free  from  Our 
courts  that  are  known  conununist. 

Our  hope  lies  with  men  like  you  to  guard 
our   eotintry    and   youth    from   this.    May 
there  be  enough  of  you  to  keep  this  trust. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OnrXVA  CLABOBIf. 

Rooua  RiTBt. 

May  18, 1966. 
To  Senator  Mosss. 

Deak  Sn:  Mr.  McNamara  stated  that  If  we 
got  out  of  Viet  Nam  now,  there  wo\ild  be  a 
"blood  bath" — making  this  a  line,  why  we 
should  stay  In  Viet  Nam — Well  we  the  people, 
want  to  know,  how  come  we  dont  mind  a 
"blood  bath"  of  our  young  men? 

Dear  Ood — Someone  has  to  stop  this 
horror — I  wish  the  Vietnamese  Catholics 
would  put  on  a  demonstration,  "Yankee's 
Oo  Home." 

rve  talked  to  many  mothers  of  boys  over 
there  &  they  tell  me  of  the  letters  they've 
recieved — saying,  "they  dont  know  what 
they  are  doing  over  there,  ft  that  the  Viet- 
namese do  not  want  them,"?? 
Sincerely 

KmLT  S.  Bkltsaic. 

ASKSVILLZ,  N.C., 

May  It,  1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moaaa, 

VM.  Senate 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

DxAB  SzMATOB  Moasa:  I  have  no  Intention 
of  wanting  to  burden  a  busy  man  with  un- 
necessary correspondence,  but  I  do  want  to 
thank  your  office  for  sending  me  a  copy  of 
your  Senate  Speech  of  February  20,  1988: 
"l>gal  Issues  of  U.S.  Position  in  Vietnam." 

There  are  many  of  us  in  this  Country, 
Senator  Mosss,  who  are,  like  you,  deeply 
concerned  about  the  role  at  the  United 
States  In  world  affairs.  We  feel  that  men 
like  you  and  Senator  Fdlbbioht  have  been 
consistently  mls-lnterpreted  and,  until  re- 
cently, largely  Ignored  In  the  press  media 
that  we  depoid  upon  for  our  news.  It  Is 
good  to  have  In  my  own  hands  a  copy  of 
something  you  actually  said  rather  than  a 
rteum^  of  one  of  your  speeches  on  page  29 
of  section  2. 

For  some  time  I  believe  that  the  voices  of 
dissent  re:  Vietnam  have  been  regarded  as 
"troublers  of  Israel"  who  would,  hopefully. 
go  away  quietly.  I  think  It  is  much  to  your 
credit,  as  well  as  a  service  to  this  country, 
that  you  have  not  gone  away.  I  think  It  Is 
also  a  service  to  people  like  me  that  you  have 
not  become  quiet,  either. 

I  believe  that  those  In  the  Congress  op- 
posing our  position  In  Vietnam  should  know 
that  the  President's  support  is  largely  on 
the  basis  loyalty  In  time  of  danger.  I  think 
that  this  support  la  wearing  thin.  Admit- 
tedly, I  am  no  expert  and  have  access'to  no 
real  sources  of  Information.  However,  as  a 
pastor,  I  am  a  person  to  whom  other  people 
talk  a  great  deal.  Press  releasee  of  "light 
to  moderate  oasualtlsa"  have  resulted  In 
rather  grim  night  time  calls  to  my  residence 
or  office  because  some  of  those  casualties 
have  been  human  belngi  whom  people  of  my 
acquaintance  have  known  very  well,  often  In 
the  most  Intimate  ways  as  sons  and  hus- 
bands. 

The  people  I  know  do  not  regard  Con- 
gressional opponents  of  our  Vietnam  Involve- 
ment as  traitors.  Many  of  us  think  It  Is 
tragle  that  we  are  there  at  aU.   We  think  it 
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la  dangerous  beyvnd  dsaor^ttion  that,  by 
drift  or  design,  suflh  things  can  happen.  We 
feel  that  such  action's  going  unehjOlenged 
threatens  to  make  this  country  ■nm^rt^^^ng 
less  than  what  It  Is.  We  arent  communists; 
we  believe  there  ts  more  to  a  man  than  a 
tall  belly.  It's  a  tragic  thing  that  at  the 
time  we  are  beginning  to  export  our  people 
around  the  world  In  creative  roles  like  the 
Peace  Corps  we  now  have  to  export  them  in 
the  role  of  marine  and  green  beret. 
Please  keep  \xp  what  you  are  doing. 
Slnowely, 

JOKN  N.  MCAUJBTXa, 

Aaatatant  Rector. 

But  Matbo,  Caut., 

May  16. 1969. 
Senator  Watnx  MOaca. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wtishington,  DjC. 

Dbax  SxNAToa  Moasa:  As  long  as  we  have 
you  and  Senator  P(7i.bbiort  around,  the 
country  Is  not  lost.  We  Intend  to  vote  only 
for  those  candidates  In  the  coming  elections 
who  are  against  our  Viet  Nam  policy — ^If  we 
can  get  any  of  them  to  indicate  ^ere  they 
do  stand.  I  only  pray  that  we  wont  be  too 
late. 

Thank  you  for  all  you  are  doing.  We  ap- 
preciate It. 

Sincerely, 
^  Bn,XEif  Lassxv. 

CorrxTViLLB,  Kams., 

May  18.  1968. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moasa, 
VJS.  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

DBAS  Sxnatob  :  I  heard  President  Johnson's 
threat  to  his  critics  as  he  delivered  it  at  the 
Democratic  Party  Dinner,  May  17,  1966.  He 
sounded  more  like  a  Dictator  trying  by 
threats  to  suppress  hia  crltloe  of  his  actions 
in  the  Vietnam  affair. 

I  hope  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee goes  ahead  with  its  Investigation  of 
the  legality  of  the  U.S.  action  and  of  John- 
son's actions  in  Vietnam.  I  have  written  a 
similar  letter  to  Senator  J^oiasioht. 
Sincerely, 

A.  A.  Bakxe. 

Baixamtinx,  Moot., 

May  15.  1968. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moaoa. 
V.S.  Senate 
Waahington.  DXf. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  have  been  following  the  tele- 
vised Foreign  Aid  bearings  and  wish  to  com- 
mend you  for  your  beliefs.  It  Is  indeed  en- 
couraging to  see  one  man  stand  by  bis 
convictions. 

Sincerely, 

Fbancxs  V.  Srattlbs. 


COALOOOD,  KT., 

May  18.  1988. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mossx, 
Senate  Office  Building 
Waahington.  D.C. 

DxAx  Ma.  Moasa:  We  appreciate  very  much 
the  privilege  of  reading  your  presentation 
of  the  Viet  Nam  situation  of  the  Senate  floor. 

We  have  felt  from  the  beginning  that 
President  Johnson  was  wrong  in  his  foreign 
policy  toward  Viet  Nam.  Just  this  morning 
the  news  reports  him  calling  his  critic  s 
bunch  of  "Nervous  Nelliee."  He  has  begun 
to  lash  back  at  us  but  we  wonder  if  he  has 
been  calm  through  all  of  this. 

We  voted  for  him  for  we  believed  him  to 
be  the  better  of  the  two  candidates  who  were 
running.  But  we  doubt  very  much  if  ws 
would  vote  for  htm  again. 

Your  presentation  is  logical  in  all  of  Iw 
aspects.  We  wish  that  you  woxUd  have  this 
situation  presented  from  the  Foreign  Bels- 
tlons  Committee  on  the  air  as  you  tola 
Secretary  Rusk  last  week. 
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You  may  be  In  a  mlnorl  7f  but  always  re- 
member that  Majorities  have  not  always  been 
right.  We  are  also  on  Seistor  Pulbsioht's 
tide.  We  have  Just  finished  reading  his  book 
which  is  very  good. 

We  are  a  Methodist  minl4ter  down  In  the 
hills  of  Kentucky.  Let  ni^  say  there  are 
many  of  these  hill  people  |fio  are  with  you 
In  yoiu*  endeavors. 

Slnc««ly  yours, 


fjB. — ^We  wish  that  everr 
could  receive  a  copy  of  you  • 


A.   L.   OSBOSNX. 

American  voter 
presentation. 


MnfMXAPqifiB,  Minn., 

May  18. 1986. 


that  I  have  not 


Senator  Watnx  Mokse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sxnatob:  I  am  son^ 
written  you  before  to  show  my  support  of 
your  position  of  honest  dis^nt  to  our  policy 
in  Viet  Nam.  The  Presidei^VB  sttack  yester- 
day has  put  me  into  action. 

Meanwhile  I  want  you  to  know  how  heart 
wanning  it  is  to  have  an  articulate  and  in- 
telligent minority  willing  to  stand  up  for 
their  dissenting  views.  I  hope  you  and  the 
rest  will  continue  to  question,  to  be  as  firm 
and  fair  as  possible. 

Every  best  wish. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrsjcinaix  Lsaaoir. 

Sam  f4|ncisco,  Caut. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DBAS  Senator  Mobsx:  Mb^  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  stand  In  the  tecent  discussions 
over  the  dire  situation  In  Vl|e(t  Nam.  Without 
your  very  able  and  balanced  thinking  and 
statements  we,  the  public  Would  wonder  in- 
deed where  are  the  honest  and  wise  men  In 
thU  administration.  At  tbU  time,  when  the 
world  situation  is  so  despei  4tely  critical  It  is 
Iwartening  Indeed  to  know  ijbat  the  voioes  of 
a  very  few  are  heard  in  the  |iolltical  field. 

Please  continue  with  yoiu:  wonderful 
frankness  Senator  MoBsxj  'you  may  have 
powerful  enemies  but  you  lalso  have  friends 
behind  you  and  yoiir  friends  also  have  voices 
and  the  power  of  speech  as  you  know  can  be 
mighty  enough  to  help  avoid  the  greatest 
catastrophe  that  has  ever  befallen  mankind. 
Yours  in  admiration, 

Lisa  Bailxt. 


East  Lan^mo,  Mich., 

May  18, 1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
V.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  SxNAToa  Mobsx: 
tempted  to  move  to  anotbl^  state  so  that  I 
might  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  some- 
one like  you  or  Senator  FtriBsicHT.  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  the  magnificent  Job  you  are 
doing  In  fighting  the  war  hysteria  In  our  gov- 
ernment, and  In  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Some  day  I  believe  you  Will  be  recognized 
as  the  true  patriots.  | 

I  think  the  Admlnlstrat  ibn  would  like  to 
get  off  the  hook  If  it  coilfl  do  so  without 
losing  too  much  face.  Ifj  i  as  seems  likely, 
a  further  civil  war  develop  in  Viet  Nam,  it 
would  seem  that  this  wotdd  present  them 
with  a  perfect  opportunity  to  throw  up  their 
bands  In  disgust  and  get  lOut.  We  can  ex- 
pect a  dictatorial  type  of  {government  there 
regardless  of  who  takes  over  so  long  as  the 
«uppiy  of  arms  and  ammiutltlon  is  sufficient 
to  hold  the  unarmed  peoUe  in  subjection, 
but  even  so  I  beUeve  fewA^  Vietnamese  will 
lose  their  lives  than  at  prefefent. 

I  spent  the  year  19Sa-0  is  a  Smlth-Mundt 
professor  at  the  University  Of  Saigon.  Whlls 
we  were  there  my  wife  and  1  had  opportiml- 
^  to  travel  quite  eztensltely  In  the  coun- 
wy-  So  far  as  I  could  see,  |at  that  time  the 
'^^^^  clique  were  practttSUy  aU  from  the 
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North,  a  few  people  were  becoming  very  rich 
off  American  aid,  and  the  naajority  of  South 
Vietnamese  were  peasants  who  were  much 
more  concerned  with  getting  enough  to  eat 
than  they  were  with  democracy,  onmmunUm, 
or  any  other  political  Ideology.  From  the  pa- 
pers I  woTild  Judge  that  It  Is  these  littie 
people  who  are  the  cannon  fodder  for  both 
aides. 

The  Vietnamese  wh(»n  I  knew  were  very 
kind  and  friendly  people.  If  I  thought  that 
we  could  be  of  any  real  assistance  to  them. 
I  would  plead  strongly  for  keeping  our  forces 
In  the  country.  Despite  the  fact  that  I  am 
sure  that  much  of  It  would  be  misused,  I 
would  support  a  massive  nonmllttary  aid  pro- 
gram for  South  Viet  Nam.  because  some  of  It 
would  be  bound  to  trickle  down  to  those  who 
most  need  it.  They  badly  need  roads,  elec- 
trification, communication  systems,  and 
many  other  things  which  we  could  help  them 
acquire,  and  which  would  provide  Jobs  for 
some  of  them. 

As  things  are  at  present,  I  can  see  no  pos- 
sibility of  free  elections  there.  I  doubt  that 
any  single  group  would  be  willing  to  allow 
opposition  candidates  to  appear  on  the  bal- 
lot. The  best  that  could  be  hoped  for  would 
be  a  temporary  coaUtion  of  two  or  three 
major  groups. 

Again,  thanks  for  your  fine  work. 
Most  sincerely, 

V.  E.  liXICRTT. 


Alva,  Okla., 
May  17. 1986. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  Just  vrant  you  to  know  that  we 
in  my  family  firmly  believe  that  you  are  right 
in  your  stand  on  the  Viet  Nam  situation.  Of 
course  since  all  we  know  about  it  is  what  we 
get  on  TV,  radio  and  through  the  newspapers 
we  may  be  wrong  in  our  thinking.  We  don't 
have  but  one  son  to  lose  in  deal  but  we  sure 
do  think  a  lot  of  him.  It  might  look  dif- 
ferent to  xis  if  this  would  have  been  a  war 
declared  by  the  Congress  instead  of  one  man. 
I  can't  see  why  we  have  to  be  sending  mili- 
tary aid  to  these  countries  for  them  to  be  set- 
ting up  military  regimes  instead  of  govern- 
ments supported  by  the  people.  We  may  be 
a  world  power  but  see  what  has  happened  to 
the  other  nations  that  have  tried  to  run  the 
worid.  I  think  that  if  we  woiild  look  at 
ourselves  a  littie  closer  we  could  do  a  littie 
cleainlng  up  here  at  home  before  we  go 
abroad.  If  every  state  would  do  the  same 
I  think  we  would  have  a  better  country  to 
live  in  than  what  ours  is  getting  to  be.  Set 
an  example  of  good  before  we  go  abroad. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  read  this 
letter. 

Sincerely, 

CUkBBNCB  OBAT. 

Mum,  Fla., 
May  18, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sxnatob:  I  would  like  you  to  know 
that  I  have  appreciated  your  hard-fought 
stand  to  show  some  light  on  the  Viet  Nam 
situation.  I  note  that  President  Johnson,  In 
a  speech  In  Washington  last  night  said  that 
we  bad  to  honor  our  commitment  and  keep 
forty  other  oocnmitmente  to  other  nations. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  an  impossible  situ- 
ation, as  we  cannot  police  the  world,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  president  has  the 
right  to  declare  war  without  a  vote  of  Con- 
gress. 

May  T  say  at  this  point  that  I  have  been 
a  member  for  more  than  60  years  of  the  Bar 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  vrall  as  of 
Florida,  and  that  I  was,  at  one  time  after  the 
first  world  war,  an  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment myself. 

It  further  seems  fair  to  me  that  if  every- 
one else's  scm  and  son-in-law  should  fl^t 


these  various  wars,  that  the  prospective  son- 
in-law  of  President  Johnson  should  also  be 
Involved  on  the  active  front  in  any  q<  ths  40 
odd  wars  that  he  expects  to  have. 

Thanking  you  for  giving  this  your  peraooal 
attMition,  I  am 

ReqMctfuIly, 

BXBBBT  A.  SncoN. 

Sah  PIuncisoo,  Caut., 

May  18. 1966. 
Dbab  Sxnatob  Mobsx:  Thank  Ood  tor  you 
and  Fdlbbiobt.  I  hope  the  President's  new 
call  for  an  end  to  criticism  will  only  renew 
you  In  your  brave  efforts  to  save  us  from 
World  War  IZL  Thank  you  for  your  mag- 
nificent stand  against  our  Illegal  and  Im- 
moral war  In  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  OaoBOB  B.  Ijbonabo. 

Fobbbt  Hills,  N.Y., 

May  17.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Senate  Foreign  Relationa  Committee. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sxnatob  Mobsb:  My  deepest  gratitude 
to  you  for  your  oontlnuod  brave  and  honest 
stand  on  the  Vietnam  war.  I  am  deeply  dis- 
tressed by  the  Administration's  poUcy  on 
what  appears  to  be  a  hopeless  and  unneces- 
sary struggle  which  is  only  leading  to  greater 
bloodshed.  May  your  opinions  prevail. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Ltom. 

Blooionoton,  Ino., 

May  18. 1968. 
Senator  Watmx  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sxnatob  Mobsb:  I  have  Just  read 
about  President  Johnson's  speech  given  laat 
evening  at  a  fimd-raislng  dinner  In  Chicago. 
I  am  writing  to  you  mainly  because  the  Prea- 
ident's  remarks  somehow  had  the  effect  of 
inducing  in  me  a  sense  of  terror.  Perhi^ 
my  training  as  a  historian  is  responsible  In 
that  I  am  led  to  see  parallels,  and  to  draw 
conclusions  that  are  unwarrantable.  I  hc^M 
so.  But  so  far  my  reason  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful In  dispelling  a  feeling  that  tells  mrs 
our  situation  is  critical. 

I  mention  these  things  to  you  because  It 
seems  that  our  best  hopes  lie  with  men  like 
yoiuself .  For  if  sanity  la  to  prevail  it  will 
depend  precisely  on  your  continued  efforts, 
on  your  willingness  to  speak  out  and  to  taks 
\i^iatever  risks  are  necesssry.  Even  this  may 
not  be  enough,  but  I  urge  you  to  re-doubla 
your  efforts  and  to  do  whatever  must  be  done, 
public  opinion  and  executive  coercion  not- 
withstanding. Let  me  assiire  you  that  there 
are  many  like  myself — eome.  iinfortimately, 
afraid  to  speak  out — who  will  support  you 
and  othw  pacifically  inclined  members  of  the 
Senate  to  the  hilt.  I  am  sure  that  you  are 
fully  aware  of  your  tremendous  responsi- 
bilities, nor  Is  It  my  intenticm  to  ronlnd  you 
of  them.  Rather  it  Is  my  wish  to  en90urage 
you,  and  to  ask  that  you  let  me  know  what, 
U  anything,  I  can  do  to  help.  With  aU  best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Phillip  L.  TROicpaoir. 

McMiMHviLLB,  Oam., 

May  18. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsb, 
209  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  Mobsb:  Just  a  note  to  sajr 
that  I  appreciate  and  support  your  vigorous 
and  courageous  efforts  to  keep  dtisens  In- 
formed on  International  affairs.  Thank  yoa 
also  for  yoiu'  continuing  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  and  for  "Senator  Mobsb 
Reports."  In  teaching  Freshman  Composi- 
tion and  upper  division  literature  courses.  Z 
occasionally  use  your  good  name  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  responsible  involvemtfit 
and  dedication  that  I  oooslder  makes  an 
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educated  man.  Z  (and  X  hope  many  othen) 
count  on  yon  to  confront,  observe.  learn, 
speak,  and  act  for  me.  The  Salem  Stateanian 
Informs  me  this  morning  that  I  am  a 
"Wervous  N^le."  I  am  not,  however,  turn- 
ing my  back  on  my  government  and  country 
(a  World  War  n  veteran,  Fm  sitting  In  my 
oOce  wearing  the  shoes  and  khaki  pants 
tram  my  Naval  Reserve  officer  period) .  This 
letter  Is  my  feeble  but  sincere  protest  and 
offer  to  help. 

Sincerely, 

ABTHtm  O.  KncBAix. 

SotrTB  PoimsT,  Vr„ 

Mayl8.t9ee. 
Senator  Watits  Ifoass, 
VJS.  Senatt, 
Wathinifton,  DX!. 

Dkas  SxNAToa  Moaas:  My  family  thanka 
you  for  maUlng  us  the  "Legal  Issues  of  VS. 
Position  In  Vietnam." 

Z  am  glad  to  have  the  facts  to  study  as  I 
am  behind  you  and  Senator  Polbuobt  100 
percent. 
Thank  Ood  for  people  such  as  you. 
Very  sincerely, 

DoBis  BaatTBU.. 

Wautot  Cbxbk,  Caut., 

May  It.  j»ee. 
Dkab   SzKAToa  Mobsk:    Please  keep   your 
voice  loud  and  clear.     Our  coimtry  needs 
men  like  you. 

It  takes  more  courage  for  a  President  to 
admit  his  Judgment  has  been  wrong  than 
tt  does  to  call  those  people  "Nervoiu  Nel- 
lies" who  disagree  with  him. 

Let  us  not  make  a  hximan  scrap-pUe  of 
our  young  men  and  destroy  the  economy  of 
oQr  country  for  no  purpoae. 
Sincerely, 

AmnHAXHit. 

BVAM  Bioir,  III.. 

Hon.  Waticx  IfOasB, 
Senator  of  Oregon, 
Waahtngton.  D.C. 

OcAa  SsNAToa  Moasz:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  sending  me  the  copy  of  the  Con- 
ouaamrAL  Rioobo  "Legal  Issues  of  U.S.  Posi- 
tion In  Vietnam."  I  appreciate  It  very  much. 
I  am  writing,  too.  to  thank  you  again  t<a 
yoxir  courage  In  speaking  out  against  the 
Administration's  policy  in  Viet  Nam— and 
for  speaking  out  against  the  Administration's 
foreign  policy  In  general.  X  read  all  of  your 
ptibUc  statements  and  privately  applaud 
them.  As  a  private  cltlaen  and  the  mother  of 
threa  smaU  boys  (5^.  4,  and  2  years).  I  am 
so  grateful  to  you  for  speaking  out  against 
Rusk  and  Prealdent  Johnson's  poUclea  in 
tta  Dominican  Republic.  Viet  Nam,  and  aa 
ragarda  Prime  Minlater  Ky.  Tou  speak  for 
me,  too.  And  you  q>eak  for  me.  too,  and 
many  other  mothera  when  you  say  that  it  la 
the  AmeritMn  mUitory  that  la  the  greateat 
threat  to  world  peace. 

Z  algned  and  mailed  in  to  Washington  the 
recently  circulated  voter's  pledge— pledging 
support  to  aU  congressional  candidates  who 
will  work  for  peace.  I  hope  that  my  signa- 
ture and  other  signatures  throughout  the 
country  wffl  give  you  and  the  handful  of 
courageoua  Seaatora  who  wUl  speak  out 
agalnat  artmlnlatration  policy  In  Viet  Nam 
and  agalnat  preaent  Admlnlatration  foreign 
policy  in  general  some  support. 

I  h(q>e,  too,  that  the  bill  will  be  paaaed 
which  wm  help  to  curb  ClJi..  aetlvltlca  by 
having  aoma  mamben  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
ttena  Oommittee  on  a  committee  to  watch 
over  Ita  aetlvtttaa. 

Avaln.  many  thaaka  for  your  courage  In 
^>— >1"I  out  agalnat  Admlnlatration  For- 
eign Policy — partlcularty  as  regarding  Viet 
Nam. 

Moatalnoarely. 

kOomm. 


Sax  J08B,  CAur.. 

May  19. 1H9. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsk. 
V^.  Senate. 
Waahtngton,  DX3. 

Dbab  Stnatob  mobsk:  For  aome  tfana  now 
Z  have  been  writing  my  California  Senators 
ezpreaaing  my  view  that  Z  waa  greatly  con- 
cerned over  the  increasing  dominance  of  the 
military  over  foreign  policy,  they  didn't  aeem 
to  pay  too  much  attention  to  my  personal 
views,  perhaps  now  that  you  have  "laid  it  on 
the  line"  in  such  a  manner  as  your  recent 
press  remarks  on  the  subject,  perhaps  now 
the  Senators  from  California  will  begin  to 
"see  the  light"! 

Thank  you  for  bringing  to  the  American 
public  this  grave  danger. 
Smcerely, 

Jack  Fiklds. 

Nkw  Tobk.,  N.T., 

JToy  U.  lies. 
Senator  Watkz  Mobsk, 
The  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Z>bab  Sznatob  Moasx:  Tliank  you  for  the 
reprint  you  have  sent  me:  and  thank  you 
above  all  for  yoiur  courage  In  speaking  more 
directly  and  honestly  the  truth  of  this  bar- 
baric adventure  in  Viet  Nam  of  the  Johnson 
leaderah4>.  Z  think  thM-e  are  only  3  honest 
and  brave  men  in  official  poets  today:  your- 
aelf ,  SenatcH'  Fulbbiobt  and  Senator  Robkkt 
KxmnDT:  if  only  the  Congreaa  repreaenta- 
tlvea  would  speak  for  the  American  people, 
we  would  hear  an  almost  unanimous  ap- 
peal—even a  command — to  stop  this  useless 
murder  of  Americans  and  Southeast  Asians 
aUke. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Ebminc  Kahm. 

HBBKOSA  BXACH,  Calit. 

May  16,  ISSS. 
Z>iAa  SarAToa  Moasx:  Z  would  like  to  aak 
you  to  try  and  keep  your  voice  heard  in  your 
argtunent  against  the  unlawfxil  conflict  in 
Vietnam.  I  hope  you  dont  feel  alone  be- 
cause you  are  not.  Many  Americans  are  be- 
ginning to  question.  So  keep  the  discussion 
openl 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  QoBDON  EvAirs. 

ZjOS  ANOXLxa,  Calif., 

May  18.  IMS. 
HOn.  Watnk  Mobsk, 
Senate  Office  BuUding, 
Waahtnuton,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkab  Sxhatob  Mobsk:  Z  am  in  full  sup- 
port of  your  views  and  propoeed  actions  in 
this  atrocious  war  that  this  country  is  wag- 
ing in  Vietnam.  I  congratiilate  you  on  your 
tremendous  insight  and  oo\irage  to  pursue 
the  ooxirse  you  have  taken. 
Tours  very  truly, 

Stlvia  D.  Lofke. 

St.  Pavl.  Mnnr. 

JToy  It,  1999. 
Senator  Watmx  MbasK. 
Senate  Office  BvUding, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Sxkatob  Mobsk:  We  commend  and 
support  you  for  your  strong  stand  on  the 
Vietnam  situation  and  for  your  untiring  ef- 
forts In  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Tou  are  a  breath  of  hope  to  us  who 
at  times  see  liuie  future  in  the  direction 
our  country  \m  going  in  Southeaat  Aala.  We 
hope  you  will  continue  to  atand  firm  in  your 
poeitlon  of  not  supporting  the  killing  of  our 
boya  and  denying  appropriations  for  auch 
purpoaes. 

As  fellow  Democrata  we  are  Increasingly 
ooooemad  about  our  natlon'a  objeotlvea  and 
rola  in  Vleteam.  H<nr  can  any  Ttonnst 
American  youth  look  at  the  present  Premier 
Nguyen  Ky  raglm*  (supported  by  AoMrloan 
mousy  sad  enacgy)    supisiiaajim  Buddhist 


dlasent  in  the  Hue  and  Da  Nang  area  and 
say  he  is  willing  to  die  for  this? 

Keep   up   the   good   woikl    It   gives   the 
average  citizen  of  the  United  States  a  chal- 
lenge and  comfort  to  know  we  have  men  like 
you  In  leadership  willing  to  speak  the  truth. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bobkbt  C.  Lucas. 

Cano,  KoTTT, 

May  10.  1996. 

Dkab  Skmatob:  I  cannot  vote  for  you,  but 

I  am  with  you  100%.    Do  not  give  up  the 

ship  there  must  be  many  who  feel  as  we  do. 

Thank  you  for  your  sincerity  and  tenacity. 

Toiuv  vrith  great  admiration. 

Hklkkk  La  Pobtk. 


WOBTHINGTON,  OHIO, 

JTay  14.  1999. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobsk, 
Waahtnffton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatob  Mobsk:  We  want  to  let  you 
know  that  we  greatly  appreciate  your  cour- 
ageous statements  on  the  Viet  Nam  situa- 
tion. Tou  express  very  well  our  deep  con- 
cern regarding  the  direction  of  further  esca- 
lation. We  fear  that  our  government  may 
be  doelng  doors  to  any  alternatives  or  to 
possible  negotlatloqs  by  increasing  bomb  at- 
tacks or  use  of  gas  of  any  kind. 

Many  people  to  whom  we  have  talked  feel 
the    same    way.    We   thank   you   for   your 
articulation  of  our  feeling. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dkan  and  MkaxoiTH  Fabkkb. 

San  Clkmkntx.  Calif., 

May  18.  1999. 
Dkab  Sknatob:  Tou  8t  Walter  Llppmann 
seem  me  to  be  the  only  sane  &  co\irageous 
men  In  the  public  eye  today. 

I  hope  the  country  will  understand  your 
warning  before  it  Is  too  late. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  late  Henry  Wallace's 
warning  was  not  heeded,  when  the  TVtunan 
Administration  turned  away  from  the  late 
President  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt's  Good 
Neighbor  Foreign  Policy. 

Tour  sxiggestion  that  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem be  taken  to  the  United  Nations  is  so\md. 
We    hope    you    can    convince    President 
Johnson  of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  move. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Joskfhinb  P.  Shibklt. 

Bbookltn,  N.T., 

May  19.  1999. 

Dkab  Sknatob  Mohsx:  Yova  opposition  to 
the  administration's  Vietnam  policy  Is  rele- 
vant and  valid  for  a  dxial  reason;  not  only 
are  you,  I  feel  completely  correct  in  your 
well-taken  criticism,  but  the  criticism  Itself 
is  in  keeping  with  the  high  purpose  of  the 
political  body  of  which  you  are  a  member. 

Aa  a  lifelong  democrat  I  feel  partlculariy 
hurt,  in  having  helped  to  elect  a  president 
who  pursues  the  "wrong"  policy;  this  Is  of 
course  an  executive  prerogative  with  which 
I  disagree.  Mr.  Johnson's  quest  for  una- 
nimity is  what  really  bothers  me,  as  it  ap- 
parently does  you. 

Keep  It  upl 

Abnold  RxirKB. 

.   Rockawat,  N.T., 

May  IS,  1999. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsk, 
Waahinffton.  D.C: 

We  s\^>]>ort  your  courageous  stand  to  bring 
about  a  realistic  and  humane  foreign  policy- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sdnxt  and  Sonta  Roskn. 


-  Mount  Vkbnon,  N.T., 

Jtfay  19. 1999. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsk. 

Senate  Office  Buitdtng, 
Waahington,  D.C: 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  your 
Viet  Nam  policy.   Oood  luck. 

I^.  Bkknick  Bauman. 


May  27,  1966 


Mkw 


Senator  Watnx  Mobsb 
V.8.  Senate, 
Waahington,  DO. 

Our   thanks   and   appMciation  for  your 
every  vaUant  effort  to  (^lighten  this  ad- 
ministration in  ita  poUcy 
only  you  could  prevail. 

Hkxbxbt  and  Mtacxoxa  Mat 
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TOSK,  N.T,. 
May  11,  1999. 


ion  Viet  Nam.    If 


Nm 


Senator  Watnk  Mobsk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  continue  your  effiirts 
to  the  Vietnamese  situatlc  n, 


Senator  Watnk  Mobsk. 
VjS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 
We  watched  you  on  t^^vision. 


Tobk,  N.T., 
May  17, 1999. 


I  to  bring  sanity 
John  Lizabs. 


Nfenj  poBX.  N.T., 

May  19, 1999. 


Tou  are 


speaking  very  clearly  on  \  the  Vietnam  and 
our  foreign  policy.  Our  jsfholehearted  sup- 
port. May  God  bless  you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  $kBNrr  Schultx. 


Senator  Watnk  Mobsk, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 
Strongly  object 
China. 


San  V/^moo.  Calif.. 

May  13, 1999. 


I»Y>voo  t  Ion 


Senator  Watnk  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waahington,  D.C: 

Belated  thanks  for  your 
cratlc  voters  to  end  the  ^ 
your  subsequent  remarks 
Wish  I  had  a  chance  to 


Nxift^OBK.  N.T., 

May  14. 1999. 


vyar 


Nkw 


Senator  Watnx  Mobsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  appreciate  your  continued 
about  why  we  are  In  Soutl , 
don't  stop.    My  family  an  11 
stand.  ^ 

Janick 


Senator  Watnk  Mobsk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  urge  you  demand  ,. 
shaping  of  fcx'elgn  policy 
Command. 

WoKXN  FOB  Pkack  of 


ot  war  with 
Jamxb  Easton. 


speech  to  Demo- 

In  Vietnam  and 
\Jt  Senate  hearings, 
for  you. 
MKtLT  Hxathcotx. 


vctle 


roBK,  N.T., 
May  14.  1999. 


questioning 

Viet  Nam.    Please 

I  want  to  under- 


HCaBS  BXBKNBKBa. 

KKNaiNfifON,  Calif., 

May  13. 1999. 


mmediate  halt  to 
by  Strategic  Air 

.  ICl  Ckkkito,  Rich- 
mond CiTT,  Stank  BO,  Kxnsinoton, 
Calif. 


Senator  Watnx  Mobsk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 
I  admire  your  fortitude. 

RXDWOOD 


l^nOANA.  Pa.. 
JToy  13.  1999. 


Senator  Watnk  Mobsk. 
Washington.  D.C:  , 

"To  display  unity  behln<!  an  erroneous  and 
tailing  poUcy  is  to  misuse  tlie  great  freedoms 
«r  our  constitution.  A^eady  we  tempt 
China  to  war.  Inevitablir  this  poUcy  wlU 
*mg  it.  There  are  better  places  than  the 
Vietnamese  graves  for  our  young  man. 


IfaxD  MUBSKB,  Sr. 

(fiTT,  Calif., 
May  It.  1999. 


Ilia  policy  is  not  liked  in  America.  Zsu^ 
of  protest  thru  lethargy,  fasUng  of  lack  of 
envelopment  and  inability  to  influeooe  policy 
and  aaf aty  in  diatance  are  not  to  be  confuasd 
with  support  for  the  war.    Let's  get  out. 

Keep  up  the  opposition. 

ROBKBT  J.  DHX'BaO. 

Nkw  Tobk,  N.T, 

May  13. 1999. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobsk. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waahington.  D.C: 

Tou  are  a  voice  of  reaaon  in  the  midst  of 
hopeless  confusion.   Please  persist. 

Dr.  M.KLxmMAir. 

BXBX3LXT,  Calif., 

ifay  12. 1999. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsk. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waahington,  D.C: 

I  strongly  support  your  Vietnam  policy  do 
everything  in  your  power  for  oease-flre  and 
negotiations. 

John  K.  Dxbmal, 

TONKXBS,  N.T. 

May  12, 1999. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsk, 
5e?iafe  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C: 

We  fervently  back  your  stand  on  Viet-Nam 
may  yoiu-  fellow  Senators  follow. 

Stxvxn  and  Susan  Kanok. 

Los  Oatos,  Calif., 

May  13. 1999. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsk. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C: 

Keep  up  yow  courageous  protests  against 
this  unjust  war.  Millions  of  people  are  with 
you. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Clabkx. 

Kxw  OABSKNa,  N.T., 

May  13, 1999. 
Senator  Watnk  Mobsk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington.  D.C: 

Tour  voice  in  Congress  gives  the  rest  of  us 
courage.    Congratulations. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hknbt  Lxonaxd. 

Nbw  Tobk.  N.T., 

May  19. 1999. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsk. 
Schotta  Court  NE.. 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatob  Mobsx  :  Please  accept  sincere 
appreciation  for  standing  strong  against  ad- 
ministration policy  in  Viet  Nam.  Senate — 
May  16th. 

Michaxl  RosxNBAxnc,  Patbicia  Kxbs- 
Lxa.  Kznnxth  Albxbt,  Linda  Falk, 
Lois  Pilson.  Stkvk  Schnapf,  Mxl- 
viN  Allxn.  Susan  Pbbt. 

COLOBADO  SpBINGS,  COLO.. 

May  19. 1999. 
Senator  Mobsk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington.  D.C: 

Viet  Nam:  In  complete  agreement  with 
you.    More  power  to  you. 

Janx  B.  Bbown. 

Los  Angklxs.  Calif.. 

May  23,  1999. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C 

Senator  Mobsx:  I  agree  with  your  program 
wholeheartedly  and  I  think  you  are  one  of 
the  few  men  in  Oovemment  that  really  rep- 
resents American  people.  I  think  if  we  had 
more  people  like  you  we'd  have  leaa' ilotUig 
and  fighting.  I  dont  know  what  elae  to  aay. 
I  think  you  are  a  grand  gentleman.  Z  Juat 
want  you  to  know  that  thla  la  another  Amerl- 
oan  citizen  that  bellevea  in  you.   "Zluak  you 


very  much  for  your  wonderful  afforta  on  be- 
half of  the  pubUo. 

8am  Bonnifibs. 

Salt  Vkavcaoo,  Oalv., 

May  18,  1989. 

Senator  Watmx  Moasx, 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

Am  In  oooqjlete  aooord  with  your  VlstnsBi 
p<dley  and  am  grateful  to  have  men  with  the 
courage  of  their  oonvlctlona  aa  you  and  Sen- 
ator Fulbbioht  have  ao  ably  ahown. 

Mra.  T.  K.  M.  Osoaio. 

MxDiA,  Pa., 
JTay  19. 1999. 
Senator  Moasx. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington.  D.C: 

Thank  you  ao  much  for  your  conttniilng 
efforta  for  peace  and  Justice. 

SorrH  W.  Con. 

Bxvxblt  Hills,  Calif., 

Jfay  23. 1999. 

FOBXmN  RXLATIONS  COMMITTXX. 

Attention  Senators  Mobsx  and  Fulsxiobt. 
Wa«/ifn0fon,  D.C: 

Please  keep  up  the  great  work  and  «n- 
phasize  United  Nations  coming  in.  Many  of 
us  are  behind  you.   'Zlianks. 

Floka  Clab  Mock. 

Clxvxland.  Ohio, 

Jfay  19.  1999. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobsx, 
U.S.  Setuife. 
Waahington,  D.O. 

Dkab  Snt:  This  is  to  congratulate  you  for 
your  courage  and  wisdom  shown  in  your 
public  utterances  on  the  question  of  Viet- 
nam, with  which  I  have  been  able  to  agree 
only  after  long  and  careful  consideration.  Z 
only  wish  that  you  would  appear  on  ths  na- 
tional ticket  BO  I  can  vote  for  you. 
Sincerely, 

BatmonsS. 


Mat  1«.  1066. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobsx. 

Dkab  Sir:  Again  "Thank  Ood  for  Men  like 
Tou."  We  read  In  o\ir  Ka'zoo..  Oazette  of 
Sunday  May  16,  where  "Three  LBJ  Orittes 
Oall  for  Congress  To  Join  In  Action".  A 
headline  such  as  this  truly  lifts  our  morale, 
and  as  we  read  into  It  there  is  much  more 
encouragement,  and  I'm  writing  to  the 
Honorable  Cliitobd  P.  Cask,  and  to  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  S.  Clabk.  Tou  by  now  know 
my  views,  therefore  111  be  aa  brief  as  poasi- 
ble,  mainly  to  wish  you  the  very  beat  in  all 
of  your  endeavors,  and  Ood  be  with  you  tn 
finding  more  men  in  our  Oongreaa  who  will 
aee  things  as  you  see  them,  work  as  dili- 
gently as  you  have  and  are,  and  as  speedily 
as  poesible  bring  our  boys  out  of  that  mire  I 
In  honor  of  the  thousands  we  have  now  lost 
all  for  nothing,  seems  that  we've  learned 
our  leeaon  the  hard  way.  AU  of  you,  pleaae 
bring  them  home  I 

Thanks  for  listening,  and  aU  good  wlsbasl 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Z.  B.  FoawoBB. 

Ablinoton,  Va., 

May  17, 1999. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsx. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatob:  Z  am  writing  to  tell  you 
how  much  Z  i^ipreclate  your  courage  and 
statesmanship  in  your  work  on  the  Oommit- 
tee of  Foreign  Affaizs.  I  am  sure  there  are 
moments  of  great  discouragement  but  it 
should  be  good  for  you  to  know  that  there 
are  millions  in  this  country  standing  behind 
you.  Senator  FuLBaraRT  and  the  other  gal- 
lant fighters  on  that  committee. 
Thank  you  for  3rour  leadership. 
V«y  truly  yours, 

JxAMxrrx  O.  Ql 
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Dsnoir,  Mxck^ 

Kay  17. 199t. 
tATom.  liOBSB:  Thank  Ood  far  a 
man  like  you.  Tou  are  the  only  one  In 
Waablneton  tbat  baa  tbe  guta  to  teU  the 
troth  about  the  meaa  Johnson  haa  got  our 
country  In.  Tou  apaak  the  mlnda  of  the 
people.  I  am  cUaguated.  Our  boya  ahould 
ba  brought  home.  Z  wouldn't  trade  one  drop 
cC  Amartean  blood  for  all  the  Communlat  In 
the  world.  Keep  up  your  good  work.  I 
wlah  I  could  Tote  for  you. 

My  Blnoere  boat  regarda, 

ICsLTnr  Tunnat. 

Fab  Bockawat,  N.T., 

Jtfayir.lMff. 
SMiator  Waths  MoasE. 
Vjr.  Senate. 

BoiroaABUi  Skmatob  ICOaaz:  Aa  ooncemed 
Americana  we  wlah  to  honor  you  for  your 
honorable  and  courageoua  fight  to  halt  the 
war  In  Viet  Nam. 

We  urge  that  you  continue  to  keep  thla 
moat  important  matter  before  Congreaa  and 
the  American  people. 

It  la  Immoral  and  heartbreaking  that  more 
and  more  American  boys  are  killing  and  dy- 
ing to  malnftaln  in  Viet  Nam  such  a  corrupt 
military  government  aa  the  Ky  government. 

Pray.  sir.  fight  ever  harder  to  extricate 
ua  as  soon  aa  poasible  frtnn  the  moraas  Into 
which  we  are  sinking. 

The   events  of   the  last  few  days   again 
prove  how  alien  to  American  principles  and 
Ideals   is   thla  wretched   Ky  government. 
Baepeotfully. 

SoFaa  and  Uaz  Nowak. 

Atlamta,  Oa., 

May  19.1999. 

Hon.  WATMB  IfOBBB, 

Senator  from  Oregon, 
Senate  Office  BuiUUng, 
WaaMnffton,  D.C. 

DBAS  8a:  The  attack  by  the  Ky  regime  in 
Da  Nang  makes  It  quite  apparent  tbat  this 
goremment  does  not  want  our  advice,  but 
merely  aeeks  our  assistance  In  money  and 
the  precious  Uvea  of  our  young  Americans. 

Kv«n  though  we  are  allegedly  committed 
by  the  word  of  three  Presidents  to  assist  thla 
nation,  Z  feel  that  the  action  on  the  part  of 
Ky  In  Da  Nang  In  the  past  few  days  reUevea 
ua  of  any  further  obligation. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  a  nation  as 
powerful  as  ours  certainly  can  cope  with  the 
advance  of  CooununlBm.  If  it  be  a  fact,  and 
U  we  ahould  be  faced  with  that  situation  In 
the  future. 

It  U  quite  apparent  from  the  activities  of 
•U  the  factions  In  South  Viet  Nam  that  no 
particular  faction  actuaUy  wants  our  pree- 
•noe  there,  for  the  Buddhists  certainly  dont 
want  us  there,  the  Catholics  have  Indicated 
that  they  do  not  want  us  there,  and  It  ap- 
pears that  we  are  Inteferlng  with  a  situation 
which  Is  purely  Internal.  The  situation  Is 
one  which  is  analogous  with  one  interfering 
in  an  argument  between  husband  and  wife. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  we  should  pull 
out  of  Viet  Nam  completely  with  a  warning 
to  those  nations  which  advocate  the  Com- 
munistic form  of  government  that  unleea 
they  let  the  people  of  Viet  Nam  handle  their 
own  affairs,  then  in  that  event,  we  will  take 
steps  to  see  that  the  rlghta  ot  Viet  Nam  are 
protected. 

It  is  crystal  clear  that  at  this  point  we 
do  not  know  what  the  Vietnamese  people 
want,  and  we,  aa  a  great  nation  and  reapeo- 
t«rs  of  rights  of  individuals,  certainly  should 
not  interfere. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  we  have  been 
linng  In  peaceful  coexistence  with  a  vast 
Communist  nation,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
certainly,  we  can  tolerate  another  little  na- 
tion of  that  political  philcaophy  if  that  is 
what  the  people  of  that  little  nation  mlcht 
want. 


B  la  also  intcreatlBg  to  note  that  our 
great  leaden  have  iadicated  that  U  aa  elec- 
tion were  held,  the  Vletnamsas  people  would 
ohooae  the  Democratic  form  of  government, 
and  if  tbat  ia  a  fact,  we  need  not  worry 
about  the  elections  properly  conducted,  and 
further,  with  a  warning  that  they  should  be 
property  conducted. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  we  get  out  of  Viet 
Nam  completely  and  let  them  rangle  over 
their  own  differences  without  Interference 
by  us,  with  the  strong  warning,  however, 
that  U  their  differences  cannot  be  settled 
legally  and  according  to  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Viet  Nam,  then  in 
that  event,  we  wUl  take  steps  to  secure  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  will  of  these  people. 

We  must  understand,  of  course,  tbat  after 
all  Is  said  and  done,  that  we  cannot  stand 
over  these  people  with  bayonets  in  hand 
and  tell  them  what  form  of  government  they 
should  choose,  and  also,  warn  the  adversaries 
that  they  cannot  do  this  either. 

Under  the  circumstances,  because  the 
action  of  the  Ky  government  has  relieved  us 
of  any  obligations  which  we  may  have,  and 
further,  because  he  indicated  that  he  does 
not  need  oxir  advice  and  need  not  consult 
with  us,  I  respectfully  submit  that  we  should 
immediately  leave  the  country  of  Viet  Nam. 

Further,  last  week.  Premier  Ky  stated  that 
he  would  not  abide  by  the  results  of  the 
elections  and  that  if  a  majority  of  the  Viet- 
namese wanted  a  Communistic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, he  would  fight  that  result. 

The  big  question  appears  to  be,  are  we 
to  support  an  individual  with  such  a  capri- 
cloiu  attitude  by  giving  him  nu>ney,  mate- 
rials, and  Bupplleo,  and  meet  of  all,  the  Uvea 
of  young  Americana. 

I  firmly  beUeve  that  we  should  get  out  of 
Viet  Nam  Immediately  and  not  be  parties  to 
this  internal  squabble. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ludo  L.  Ruaao. 

Blaibbtown,  N.J., 

May  19, 1999. 
Deab   SxNAToa   Moasx:    Thank   you    very 
much  for  "Legal  Issues  of  U.S.  Poeltion  In 
Vietnam."    It  Is  a  most  powerful  argument 
against  the  outrages  being  committed  there. 
I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  you  again  for  yotir  forthright  cour- 
age and  clear  thinking. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Caboukx  Babcock. 

Sam  CABLoe,  Calif., 

May  12. 1999. 
Senates'  Moaax, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  SxNATOB  Moass:  I  would  Uke  to  com- 
mend you  for  your  very  courageous  and  in- 
spiring stand  against  this  terrible  war  in 
Vietnam. 

I  hope  the  American  people  wlU  soon 
awaken  and  realize  what  a  self-defeating  and 
disastrous  course  the  Johnson  policy  Is 
leading  them  Into.  I  am  certain  that  future 
historians  will  deal  very  harshly  with  this 
benighted  Administration  and  wUl  acclaim 
you  as  one  of  the  few  enlightened  voices  of 
reason  and  true  patriotism  in  our  coiintry 
today. 

My  beet  wishes  for  your  continued  success. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Dobotht  Pblomabt. 

Bbookltn,  N.T., 

JTay  19. 1999. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb. 

VS.  Senate. 
Waehtngton,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sxnatob  Moaax:  Thank  you  for  the 
copy  of  your  speech  on  the  legal  issues  of 
our  position  in  Vietnam. 

Pleaae  remember  that  there  are  many 
Americans  who  oppose  our  bungling  involve- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  that  unhappy  country. 
Unfcrtunately,  too  few  of  your  feUow  aena- 


tors  piMssss  your  courage  and  honesty,  so 
you  are  one  of  the  few  to  whom  we  look  for 
leadership.  I  can  imagine  ttie  pressures  aiKl 
arm-twisting  you  have  to  endure  and  the 
petty  UtUe  blackmailing  that  might  have 
been  tried  to  stifie  your  heroic  voice. 

The  leaders  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
crimlnaUy  aUowed  themselves  to  become  en- 
meshed in  the  first  World  War  without  real- 
izing wliat  they  were  doing.  This  time  the 
world  can  not  afford  this  kind  of  mistake. 

Stand  fast  and  keep  refuting  those  phoney 
issues  the  supporters  of  this  dirty  war  try 
to  hand  us.  Right  now  a  few  brave  men  like 
you  are  the  hope  of  thoee  of  us  who  dont 
accept  the  propaganda  being  handed  us 
about  why  we  are  there  and  how  we  are 
serving  hunumlty  by  bombing  and  escala- 
tion. 

Ood  bless  you. 

iBVmO  SMtTR. 

New  Yobk,  N.T., 

May  17. 1988. 
Dbab  Sbnatob  Mobsk:  A  resoimding  bravo 
for    the    position    you've    stated    regarding 
Viet  Nam. 

Mr.    Rusk's    apologies    and    Justiflcatimi 
were  pathetic  and  embarrassing.    I  disliks 
being  in  opposition  to  my  gov't.,  but  I  can 
find  no  moraUty  in  supporting  Ky. 
Sincerely, 

H.  WlXBTTlC. 
POMTALA  VaIXXT,  CaUT., 

Jtfarc^  a.  1988. 

Dbab  Skmatob  Mobbx:  As  a  citizen  who  U 
sickened  by  seeing  my  government  behaving 
in  Viet  Nam  in  ways  not  very  different  from 
the  Nazis,  I  deeply  appreciate  that  you  at 
least  are  one  voice,  in  government,  that 
clearly  condemns  the  Unmorallty  and  Ulegal- 
Ity  of  our  official  actions. 

I  don't  know  how  many  people  wrtte  to 
say  BO,  but  I  say  thank  Ood  for  you,  Senatw 

MOBSB. 

FkAKCBS  Bbmvbnihtb. 

SxoTTZ  Cirr,  Iowa. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsb, 
Oregon. 
"  "The  time  has  come,'  the  Walrus  said, 

to  talk  of  many  things: 
Of  shoes — and  ships — and  sealing  wax — 
Of  cabbage — and  kings — 
And  why  the  sea  is  boUlng  hot — 
And  whether  pigs  have  wings'." 

LetoU  Carroll. 
WhUe  watching  the  Senate  Hearings  rm 
constantly  reminded  of  these  nonsensical 
lines — probably  because  this  war  makes  as 
much  sense  to  me  as  the  words  do.  Tbe 
"talks"  are  Ute— but,  "better  late  than 
never."  We  are  a  Democracy — the  people  do 
have  the  right  to  know  the  facts — to  questiMi 
our  Oovemment's  actions  and  our  Oovem- 
ment's  intentions.  We  certainly  cannot  say 
to  our  young  men — "Tours  is  not  to  reason 
why — your's  is  but  to  do  or  die" — For  the 
right  to  "reason  why"^  Is  the  greatness  ol 
America  to  me— Pleaae  keep  up  the  good 
work. 

HlTlCBLB  HOUBBWITB  IN 

Sioux  Cmr,  Iowa. 
PJ3.— No   disrespect   Intended-^he  "Wal- 
rua"  in  this  current  situation  is  very  wise. 

Mrs.  ROGXB  H.  IiAJCBBBT. 


DBB  PUUlfBB,  UX., 

March  11.  1968. 
Hon.  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  BuOding, 
Wathington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  Mobsb:  I  want  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  commend  you  on  your  stand  on 
the  Viet  Nam  issue.  I  do  regret  that  I  have 
been  so  remiss  in  writing  this  letter  because 
I  am  certain  that  we  share  a  reasonably  un- 
popiilar  opinion,  one  in  which  you  need  si 
much  popular  support  as  possible.  This 
evening  I  intend  to  wrtte  to  the  two  SeD»- 
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Communism 

erican  people 

poUcy  that  re- 

tion  haa  stood 

^  lifetime  I  feel 

know  that  the 

McCarthy  of 


ilona  under  the 
would  like  to 


ton  from  Illinois  and  to  Pi  ekident  Johnson 
Informing  them  of  my  bellen.  I  hope  that 
thereby,  in  some  smaU  wayj  f.  can  Influence 
the  President  to  change  a  s<  r^eless  policy  of 
slaughter  and  ravaging  of  a  |>eople  who  are 
tor  the  most  part  in  rebellion  against  the 
tyrannical  and  unstable  oUgjeirchy  in  Saigon, 
cr  at  least  to  change  an  attitude  toward 
negotiation  with  the  Viet  Cohg,  and  not  with 
HanQi. 

It  Is  lamentable  that  the  ^ 
ocmjures  up  such  fear  in  the  J 
tbat  they  defend  a  natior 
futes  aU  the  ideas  that  our 
for.  For  the  first  time  in 
that  my  coimtry  is  wrong. 
Influence  of  the  late  Senat 
Wisconsin  has  left  a  hideout  scar  across  the 
breast  of  the  country,  a  scat  tbat  manifests 
Itself  In  the  present  sltuatidi^.  Somehow  it 
has  become  pn^wr  to  supp<^  ImmoraUty  as 
long  as  the  fight  is  agalnn  Communism. 
Bight  now  we  are  in  the  exact  position  the 
Russians  were  in  ten  years  ff^  in  Hungary, 
snd  we  are  defending  ova 
subterfuge  of  antl-Commun|i 

There  Is  another  point 
make.  Many  people  fear  Ct^lna,  I  among 
them.  However,  isnt  it  ned^ssary  to  recog- 
nize and  talk  to  this  countryt  A  frtghtened 
little  dog  barks  much,  preolsely  because  it 
iB  frightened.  At  the  preseBt  time  China  Is 
a  frightened  country  and  it  jli  making  much 
noise.  Unfortunately,  it  Is  p^o  a  nation  of 
great  potential  and  a  natioi  which  will  be 
of  great  danger  to  our  owii!  United  States 
within  a  very  short  period  i>t  time,  antago- 
nized deeply  by  otir  refusal  even  to  admit 
that  It  exists.  Perhaps  in  ten  years  It  wlU  be 
too  late;  our  conferring  and  hegotlatlng  with 
China  must  begin  lmmedl4iely.  Co-eztst- 
mce  Is  a  worldwide  necessiir,  not  a  mani- 
festation of  weakness  or  s;i  apathy  toward 
the  Ideals  of  Communism. 
Sincerely  yours, 

I  k  >N  D.  Smith. 

Seatt  l  t,  Wass., 

J  f  arch  20. 1999. 
Hon.  Watnb  Mobsb, 
VJS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C . 

DBA*  Mx.  Moasx:  I  wish  to  i    ^ 

oere  appreciation  for  your  prm  and  con- 
sistent effort  on  behalf  of  Iworld  peace.  I 
fully  agree  with  youi  remajrlu  and  action, 
(voting  record)  as  chief  crltla  of  the  admln- 
totraUon'8  war  escalation  polity  In  Viet  Nam. 

It  is  amazing  how  o\u  wait  psychology  has 
grown  to  the  extent  that  A^e  man  stands 
almost  alone  In  the  VS.  Seiifite  in  vigorous 
opposition.  Tet,  I  am  coiladent  a  great 
many  Americans  share  your 
date  a  senator  who  understa  3|ds  and  reqiects 
International  law;  who  Is  cqncerned  about 
the  drift  toward  nuclear  holq 
national  Interest  ahead  of 
and  disregards  poUtloal  expe^liencey 

Best  wlfhes  to  you  and  all  the  people  in 
the  great  State  of  Oregon  ^\xo  conslstenUy 
return  Watnk  Mobse  to  thsl  United  States 
Senate. 

RespectfvOly  yours, 

Teal  Sntdeb. 

Obco., 

rch  13.  1999. 


lie  be  Informed 
pn  the  war  in 
I  Snate  speech  of 
k  tiilate  you  for 
jjour  convictions, 
yoxu-   type   of 


express  my  sin- 


&ust:  who  puts 
loyalty", 


Hon.  Watnx  Moasx, 
VS.  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Vuhington,  D.C. 

D«AX  Sbnatob  Mobsz:  Pie 
^  I  support  your  stand 
Vietnam,    l  have  read  your 
January    i9th,    and    congraiti 
•J*iwllng  firm,  as  always,  on 
Our  nation   needs   more    o: 
leadership. 

With  the  Initiation  of 
™t  a  break  through  may 
'••Wcted    research    on    c 
Chemotherapy,    it  wUl  take 
cwber  to  get  tbe  Job  done 


mtadlcare. 


I  trust 
tn  the  long- 
by    iise    of 
I  itaieone  of  your 
7our  attention 


ociue 
cascer 


to  this  tragedy  of  our  times  wUI  be  pacaonaUy 
i4>preoiated  by  me  and  my  fkmlly. 
Very  truly  yours, 

OBBALD  J.  BOWBBLT. 
MOOBSTO,    CALI7., 

March  24,  1999. 
Hon.  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa^ington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dbab  Sxnatob  Mobsb:  I  read  on  March 
22nd  that  you  and  Senator  Erkbst  Oroxning 
stood  alone  and  voted  "No"  on  the  $13.1  ap- 
propriation bUl,  most  of  which  wlU  go  to 
finance  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

It  takes  a  brave  man,  Indeed,  to  do  a  thing 
like  that.  Tour  names  will  go  down  in  hia- 
tory  aa  men  of  great  courage. 

I  siiggest  you  run  for  President,  because 
I  refuse  to  vote  for  or  support  in  any  way 
men  who  are  in  favor  of  this  war  in  Viet 
Nam  or  any  war. 

Tours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  I^oBA  Crastain. 

Flint,  Mich., 
March  11,  1966. 
Hon.  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Oregon. 

Dbab  Sxnatob:  I  wish  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  aggressive  stand  you  have  taken  in 
opposition  to  the  "Idiotic  War  in  Vietnam." 
I'm  sure  you  have  mllUons  of  secret  ad- 
mirers In  America.  And  it  is  a  shame  that 
they  faU  to  openly  express  their  support  of 
you  and  also  Senator  Fttlbbight  of  Arkansas. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  E.  DbLat. 

Los  Anoelbs,  CALiy.. 

Jfay  13, 1999. 
Senator  Watne  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  BuHding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Senator  Morsx:  Tou  are  magnifi- 
cent 1  Last  Sunday  night,  at  midnight,  we 
stood  discussing  the  Vietnam  situation  at 
O'Hare  Airport  in  Chicago  and  the  next 
morning  you  were  at  the  Senate  hearing 
spelling  out  the  truth  to  Secretary  Rusk. 

I  know  how  Uttle  sleep  you  had  during 
the  night  becaiise  I  boarded  the  plane  with 
you  in  Portland  at  6:20  pjn.  Tou  must 
have  arrived  in  Washington  around  3  ajn., 
and  only  a  few  hours  later  you  were  on 
television;  sharp  and  Incisive.  If  we  had  100 
senators  of  your  dedication,  sir,  I  am  sure 
this  nation  would  not  be  in  its  present  pre- 
carious and  embarrassing  position. 

As  I  told  you  In  Chicago,  I  have  a  son  who 
reports  to  the  Army  this  week.  I  only  hope 
that  you  and  Senator  Fulbricht  and  the 
small  band  of  dedicated  legislators  can  bring 
this  nation  to  Its  senses  before  this  wonder- 
ful boy  and  his  contemporaries  become  Viet- 
nam casualties. 

Keep  up  the  fight.  Senator  Morse,  and  if 
I  can  do  anything  toward   Influencing  our 
CaUfomla  Senators  or  Congressmen,  please 
let  me  know  the  approach  to  take. 
Sincerely, 

John  I.  Ingle, 

Dean. 

La  VxBNX,  Calxv., 

May  18, 1999. 
Hon.  Watne  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mobse:  This  note  is  to  thank 
you  for  a  copy  of  your  address  to  the  Senate  as 
of  February  25,  1M6,  entitled:  Legal  Issues 
of  the  UJS.  Position  in  Vietnam. 

It  Is  a  real  service  to  voters  to  have  oon- 
venlenUy  at  hand  the  detail  of  the  legal 
aspects  of  this  most  complicated  situation  as 
assembled  and  presented  by  the  Lawyers 
Committee  on  American  PoUcy  Towards  Viet- 
nam. 

May  I  assure  you  of  the  appreciation  of 
many  of  lu  here  at  the  grass  roots  level. 


We  thank.  Ood  for  a  Senator  who  is  not  afraid 
to  speak  out  as  a  United  StotsB  senMor 
should. 

We  in  the  sticks  are  not  as  dumb,  nor  as 
completely  brain-washed  as  some  in  power 
appear  to  think.  For  example,  I  speak  as  one 
who  sxirvlved  the  traumas  of  two  hot  world 
wars,  then  oold  wars,  and  now  theae  times  of 
ignorance  of  the  lessons  of  history  as  ex- 
hibited by  so  many  in  positions  of  power. 

So  do  keep  on  saying  the  things  whi^ 
need  to  be  asUd  if  America  Is  not  to  destroy 
herself. 

Tours  respectfuUy, 

Habbt  A.  Bbandt. 

DzXBOn.  MICH., 

Jfay  20, 1999. 
Dbab  Sbnatob  Mobsb:  Keep  up  the  good 
work  about  Viet  Nam.    Tours  is  like  a  v<4ce 
crying  In  the  wilderness. 

Many  here  seem  to  disagree  but  I  am  100 
percent  behind  your  arguments. 

Viet  Nam  is  an  expensive  mesa  and  I  d(mt 
think   we   have   any   business   keeping   our 
troops  in  action  there. 
Sincerely, 

OxoBOB  W.  T^a•ua. 

Chicago,  III.. 

Jfay  17,  1999. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  SkNAToa  Mobsb:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  position  you  have  taken  against  es- 
calation of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  internal  conflict  in  Vietnam  is  not 
being  solved  by  the  presence  of  American 
troops.  Rather,  we  are  sapping  the  resources 
of  Vietnam,  klUing  many  innocent  people, 
alienating  our  international  allies,  and  risk- 
ing the  onslaught  of  nuclear  war. 

I  would  be  much  more  confident  of  our 
future  if  more  senators  were  to  face  the 
Vietnamese  situation  as  you  have  done— 
with  honesty,  objectivity,  and  the  realla^ 
tion  that  moraUty  overrides  tite  selfish  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Klaotb  Hatnbs. 

(Copies  to  Senator  Evbbbtt  Onxsar.  8«i- 
atcr  Paul  Dooglas.) 

EvANSTON,  III., 

May  9, 1999. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Senator  Mobse:  I  would  like  to  Just 
agree  with  you  that  your  statement  concern- 
ing Viet  Nam  being  an  illegal  war  has  much 
validity.  This  is  a  civil  war  that  has  to  t>e 
settied  by  both  the  North  Viet  Nameae  and 
the  South  Viet  Namese.  I  have  always  com- 
pared it  to  our  CivU  War.  We  are  a  power 
that  is  aiding  and  abetting  a  temporary 
government  that  no  longer  has  the  active 
support  of  its  citizens. 

We  mxist  permit  a  free  election  aa  soon  ss 
possible  BO  as  to  determine  who  tbe  people 
wish  to  represent  them,  and  If  they  wish  our 
forces  to  leave,  we  must  honor  the  request 
and  leave. 

Respec1t\iUy  yours, 

Henbt  Aoamowicb. 


TOPBKA.  KAWB.. 

March  25. 1999. 
Senator  Watne  Mobsb. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Mobse:  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
tlie  courage  you  display  by  standing  firm 
for  what  you  believe  Is  right.  It  is  tims 
that  more  of  our  elected  officials  had  this 
courage  rather  than  bend  to  the  poUtioal 
winds  of  self-righteousness.  I  sympathise 
with  you  and  h<^>e  that  you  will  continue 
your  forthright  stand.. 
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I  Mnvd  ajMr  tn  Vtot  Mam  and  X  oumoi 
•fTM  with  ftn  men.  Wu  to  moog  ao  mst- 
tat  wlut  oountrr  to  waging  It.  W«  an  gnll^ 
of  a  poUey  of  "might  makaa  rtght".  If  wa 
raaUy  baUave  in  damoeraey.  than  lat  na  hara 
tha  faith  to  truat  In  fraa  alaotlona  and  ba 
wining  to  ablda  by  tha  raaulta.  Prolonging 
our  war  In  Vlat  yam  to  only  going  to  add  to 
tha  total  ooat,  not  ehanga  tha  raaulta;  for  wa 
ara  building  our  poUey  on  aaad. 

Thank  you  for  your  oooaldaratlon.  I  aup- 
port  you  In  your  andaa^ora.  It  to  comforting 
to  know  that  a  few  ara  trying  to  atand 
agalnat  tha  f oroaa  of  totalltartontom  that  ara 
engnlflngua.  Tlia  greataat  danger  that  facaa 
America  to  from  within,  not  from  without. 
Toora  truly, 

BoBBT  E.  Bakbee. 

HOXXTWOOO,  Cjojw., 

March  14.  IMt. 
Hon,  WAm  ICoaaB. 
VS.  StnaU  Building. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DxAa  Sot:  Like  moat  thinMn^  mm  oonaden- 
tloua  cltlaana  of  thto  great  country,  I  have 
'been  viewing  Prealdent  Johnaon'a  InvolTe- 
ment  In  Vietnam  with  grave  concern  and 
mtoglTlng.  I  haTa  alao  been  reading  and 
Itotanlng  to  every  one  of  your  statements  aa 
well  aa  thoae  of  your  few  coUeaguee  and 
your  many  opponenta. 

I  muat  aay  that  you  have  earned  my  deep- 
aet  admiration  and  my  hlgheat  reapect  for 
your  patrtottom,  your  courage  and  your  ln> 
tagrl^  In  speaking  out  ao  boldly  and  ao  sln- 
oerely  in  defense  of  Justice  and  against 
wanton  and  unnecessary  bloodshed. 

Keep  up  the  fight  of  the  minority.    Ma- 
jorities have  been  wrong  In  the  past;  they 
ean  be  wrong  now.    Mky  Ood  bleaa  youl 
/8U>ceraIy  yours, 

David  BAPPOPoaT. 

PLATTZVnXS,    Wb.. 

JTarc^  25,  19M. 
Senator  Watmi  Moaas, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

DsAB  SKNAToa  MoaBB:  We  have  too  long 
dtiayed  ezpreaslng  to  you  our  deepfelt  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  for  your  leadership 
In  providing  'aoyal  dissent"  from  U.S.  poli- 
cies In  Viet  Ham  and  toward  mainland  China. 
In  fact.  It  waa  admiration  for  your  leader- 
ahlp  and  that  of  others  which  led  to  the  for- 
mulation of  the  attached  resolution  (passed 
unanimously  by  the  entire  Midwest  Council 
of  muted  World  F«deraltoU) .  We  congratu- 
late you. 

PanooaUy,  Mrs.  short  and  I  feel  that  Amer- 
lehn  policy  toward  China  to  unrealistic  and 
without  vtolon  while  the  involvement  and 
••oatotlon  of  the  Vtot  Nam  war  to  tragic  and 
foolhardy. 

Where  could  we  choose  a  more  unfortu- 
nate place  to  have  a  showdown  with  C<»n- 
muntom  than  thto  land  war  with  the  Asian 
waases  9,000  miles  from  our  shores?  Ifao 
muat  be  grinning  triumphantly  at  our  lack 
ef  wisdom,  for  we  are  In  precisely  the  kind 
of  war  we  are  least  prepared  to  fight  aucceea- 
fully — but  the  kind  the  Reda  are  beat  at. 

Indeed,  we  feel  that  even  an  unlikely  mili- 
tary victory  would  be  of  no  real  worth,  for 
the  preaent  government  could  not  survive  a 
free  election  and  the  Vletcong  would  win  at 
tha  ballot  what  we  are  killing  and  destroy- 
ing to  prevent  their  doing  by  force.  It  Just 
makaa  no  aenae  to  us,  and  to  moat  people 
wa  kxiow.     We,  too,  queatlon  the  opinion 

>  So  pleaae  do  not  grow  weary  of  perform- 
ing what  muat  at  tlmea  be  a  lonely,  dlffl- 
eolt— thoxigh  highly  valuable  service  to  our 
nation  and  tha  world'a  people.  We  have 
been  greatly  tmpreaaed  by  the  quiet,  confi- 
dant. Informed  manner  you  dtoplayed  on 
talevtoton.  Tours  to  a  real  "profile  of  cour- 
age" and  we  ara  Indeed  gratefol. 


Mtanwhlle,  plaaaa  keep  preaslng  for  things 
like  a  non-praUteratton  treaty,  total  dla- 
aimament  under  world  law  In  a  strength- 
ened TTJf.,  and  other  long-range  programs 
which  can  avert  future  Viet  Nams  and  settle 
dtoputea  through  world  courts  rather  than 
bloody  battlefielda.  Ood  bless  you. 
Cordially  and  sincerely. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rat  ■.  Shobt, 
Head,  Sociology  Department. 

BXLMONT,  MASa., 

March  24, 1999. 
Hon.  Watns  Momb, 
VS.  Senate,  Wathington,  D.C. 

IMab  SBNAToe:  Benjamin  Franklin  once 
eald,  "Justice  to  as  strictly  due  between 
neighbor  nations  as  between  neighbor  dtl- 
Bens  .  .  .  and  a  nation  that  makes  an  un- 
just war,  to  only  a  great  gang  ..."  I  want 
you  to  know  that  there  are  numy  Americana 
who  are  proud  to  say  that  WATifB  Mobsb  to 
not  a  member  of  the  "great  gang"  which 
conducts  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
Statea. 

For  the  sake  of  mankind,  pleaae  continue 
your  preeent  etforta  to  change  Vietnam 
policy. 

Sincerely, 

BnoBMB  F.  Haoixtt.  Jr. 

Mn.WAX7X3CB,Wl8. 

SkWAToa  Watnx  Mobse:  Keep  up  the  fight. 
We  oppoee  the  U.S.  Foreign  PoUcy. 

Walibb  Polachbck,  MJ>. 

Whitb  PtADra.  N.T., 

jrarc;i  14. 1999. 
Skwatob  Watnb  Mobse, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Snt:  Thank  you  for  your  unsxupassed 
courage    In   oppoelng    the    administration's 
drive  to  escalate  the  Viet  Nam  War  Into  a 
world  conflagration. 
Keep  up  your  wonderful  work. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Naoxz  H.  Billow. 

Mabch  15,  1996. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Senate  Building. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbnatob:  We  commend  you  In  your 
poaltlon  against  our  government's  policy  on 
the  war  on  Viet  Nam. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  know  that  thoa  are 
a  few  people  In  our  Congress  who  have  the 
courage  to  speak  up  against  poUclea  which 
are  a  threat  to  htmianlty  throughout  the 
entire  world. 

We  hope  you  continue  In  bringing  theae 
toauea  before  the  people. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Sabab  Ooldbbbg. 
Cbicaoo,  Ux. 

Clbvblamd,  Orio, 

March  14,  1999. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb. 
Dbab  Sknator:  I  salute  you. 
May  Ood  bless  you  and  give  you  strength 
to  carry  on,  as  you  have  been. 
Sincerely, 

STANurr  Matmabx. 
P.S.  I  have  been  in  laa  countries  thioufi^- 
out  the  world  which  Includes  a  trip  around 
the  world  last  September  vtolting  a  number 
of  natlona  In  Asia  and  a  stop  in  Saigon. 

Soxrra  San  Fbancibco,  Caut., 

February  23, 1999. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobbb, 

Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  want  to  express  my  t.>»%«ir^ 
and  gratitude  for  the  stand  you  have  taken 
In  the  Vietnam  war.  I  have  always  admli«d 
your  oourage  and  Integrity,  but  your  ourt«nt 
oontrlbutkma  to  peace  are  invaluable. 

Ptoaaa  continue  the  good  work  and.  be- 
Uav*  ma,  your  type  of  legtolator  to  whaft  i«- 


Btoraa  my  baltof  In  the  American  ayatara  of 
government. 

Toura  truly, 

Damzbl  C.  Poa. 

Bvanbton.  Iix.,  March  23. 1999. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb. 

VS.  Senate. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbnatob:  An  increasing  number  of  ui 
who  are  paying  the  bUto  note  with  Interest 
and  satisfaction  your  policy  of  resisting  the 
avalanche-poUcy  of  "managing"  national  af- 
fairs from  the  White  House. 

A  vUlt  to  the  war  scene  leaves  one  com- 
pletely dlallUusloned  for  we  note  that  our 
"allies"  Oreat  Brit^  and  Sweden — to  men- 
tion only  two — are  continuing  to  supply  our 
enemies  with  war  materials  thiu  leaving  us 
with  no  other  conclusion  but  that  we  are  "at 
war"  with  them. 

So,  added  to  months  of  accumulated  evi- 
dence that  thto  is  a  war  to  benefit  big  busi- 
ness and  without  other  JuBtiflcation,  we  miut 
ask  thoae  responsible  for  serving  as  our  rep- 
resentatives how  rational  to  the  thinUng 
which  permits  its  continuation. 

Manipulation  of  international  affairs  has 
long  been  one  of  the  skills  of  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Pentagon  and  Congress.  Tbe 
press  releases  exactly  what  to  In  the  interest 
of  thto  great  program  of  "control."  A  voice 
lifted  against  anything  planned  in  Washing- 
ton Immediately  caUs  out  the  hounds  whose 
baying  intends  to  mark  the  individual  u 
traitor. 

And  let  us  add  that  Congress,  since  John- 
son to  little  more  than  an  echo  of  the  Tuaa 
voice. 

Again,  Senator,  we  welcome  your  willing- 
ness to  stand  alone  where  necessary  in  ex- 
posing this  landslide  experience  which  surely 
can  lead  only  to  bankruptcy  and  increasing 
international  trouble. 
Sincerely. 

Habolo  S.  Dtxk. 

Hblxna,  Mont., 

JIforcfc  17, 1969. 
Dbab  Sbnatob  Morse:  This  letter  to  to  1st 
you  know  I  think  you  are  a  Senator  and  a 
man  to  be  proud  of.  I  read  every  word  yon 
say.  It  to  nice  to  know  there  are  two  Sena- 
tors. "Watnb  Mobsb  and  Ebnkst  OsTTxmNO" 
who  are  trying  to  do  everything  In  your 
power  to  save  the  lives  of  American  Boys  and 
to  end  this  "Operation  kill  and  be  killed"  in 
Vietnam.  I  feel  so  sorry  for  those  poor  peo- 
ple and  ova  boys  forced  to  destroy  their 
country  and  take  their  lives. 

There  are  many  here  in  our  dty  who  think 
you  are  in  the  right  and  all  we  are  doing  over 
there  to  wrong. 
Sincerely 

Mrs.  BBasiB  Dvmr. 


Babbinoton,  III., 

Jfarch  22. 1999. 
Hon.  Watnb  Mobsb, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Morse:  I  have  observed  with 
great  interest  the  recently  televised  meetlngi 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Tour  performance  aa  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee has  given  me  new  hope  and  reassur- 
ance that  this  country  has  a  dedicated 
Interest  In  the  preservation  of  our  great 
moral  heritage.  Today  when  so  many  Amer- 
icana cannot  see  beyond  their  own  selfish 
Interest  It  to  refreshing  to  find  men  who 
represent  our  government  with  respect,  and 
who  feel  reeponslble  for  the  morality  of  our 
actions  with  and  against  others  who  live  on 
thto  planet  with  us.  I  heartily  agree  with 
you  that  if  we  seek  to  fight  a  war  we  ought 
to  declare  It  as  provided  for  In  our  consti- 
tution. I  also  concur  with  you  that  we  are 
not  recognizing  our  reejxjnslbilitlee  undsr 
the  oharter  of  the  United  Natlooa. 


May  27,  1966 


Twelve  years  ago  thto  m( 
tizenSt  carrier  piloting  ai 
■IV>nkin  Bay.  preaumaUy  re 
greater  aid  to  the  dying  eo! 
yrance.    From  that  time  v^4  have  pursued 
ta  Irrational   policy   of   agpifesalon   against 
those  war  weary  people 

Tbe  China  Policy  of  our  ^i 
l)een   an    Interest    which 


academically  and  I  do  a^p 


PPi^c 
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I  waa  on  an 

aircraft  in 

y  to  give  even 

Intereat  of 


try  has  also 
have    pursued 


ctote  your  un- 


encovuraglng  to 
public  support 


tiring  efforts  to  bring  a  mqi^  realtotlc  view 
of  thto  situation  before  thei  public. 

Tliank  you  again  for  the  vary  great  service 
you  have  performed,  and  are  performing  in 
behalf  of  all  concerned  Americans  who  love 
and  wish  their  country  to  11^^  up  to  its  great 
Heritage. 

Respectfully, 

John  IA.  PAPanAXis. 

Thb  CrrT  College  or  ^ib 
Cnr  Universitt  of  Hew  Tork, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  ^arch  23. 1999. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Senator  Mobsb:  I  aM  writing  to  ex- 
press to  you  my  profound  g  itltude  for  your 
courageous,  Independent,  and  intelligent  op- 
position to  the  Johnson  prog^m  In  Vietnam. 
That  a  few  of  our  dedicate!  public  leaders 
have  been  willing  to  atteibpt  to  attain  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  to  occurring  in 
Vietnam  and  have  dared  to  egieak  their  minds 
on  this  moet  critical  of  maititers  to  hefirten- 
Ing.  I  trust  that  it  may 
you  to  learn  the  amount 
that  you  enjoy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Brat^n  Polka, 
Assistant  Prof^or  of  History. 

^yATTLE,  Wash. 

Dear  Senator  Mobse:  I  hsve  always  been 
an  admirer  of  your  forthright  positions  on 
domestic  and  foreign  issues., 

I  have  followed  your  remarks  regarding 
Vietnam  for  the  last  six  maatha  and  appre- 
ciate tbe  courageous  stand  you  have  taken 
particularly  when  you  wereiau  alone.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  more  and  moijq  people  are  now 
joining  you  to  vindicate  jiour  position.  I 
entirely  agree  with  your  statement  that  if 
Ooldwater  had  been  elected  the  Democrats 
would  not  have  been  so  an^ous  to  vote  the 
money  to  support  thto  war. 

I  have  written  numerous  i  letters  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  expressing  mv  abhorrence  for 
the  Vietnam  war.  I  have  (mst  written  him 
again  telling  him  I  am  sorry  I  ever  voted  for 
him  and  that  I  shall  never  tlo  so  again. 

In  the  coming  elections  t  hope  the  "true 
Democrate"  that  have  had] 
stand  by  their  convictions 
poll  a  tremendous  victory, 
Sincerely, 


the  courage  to 
will  be  able  to 


JUKNB  Smixh. 

Kxw  Oabhens,  N.T., 

May  19,  1999. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  T^tould  Uke  you  to 
know  that  I  and  many  othe  a  believe  you  are 
right  and  courageous  in  ape  ^ng  out  on  the 
situation  (mess  to  a  better  "■    ■     —  ■ 

Nam. 

You  are  the  only  one  I  bslleve  who  really 
hu  called  the  ttirn  In  the 
nected  with  Viet  Nam. 
I  urge  you  to  keep  it  up. 
Sincerely  yours. 

eUlpr  Nbwman. 


Iiappenings  con- 


Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Vs.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:   We  thank 
jour  kindness  In  sending 

^^bBOBBSSIONAL  RBOORB 

*o*tloa  on  Vietnam."    It 


yoii 
Xetil 


WTO., 

May  17.  1999. 


able  In  that  It  provides,  with  legal  com- 
mentary, the  exact  provtoions  of  such  inter- 
national agreements  as  the  IBM  Geneva  Ac- 
cords and  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty,  documents  not  at  once  aoceasl- 
ble  to  the  average  layman  working  in  non- 
legal  or  goveriunental  fields.  We  shall  study 
It  with  care  and  hope  to  be  able  to  use  it  In 
doing  our  part  to  bring  about  a  more  edu- 
cated citizenry  on  the  iasuea  repreaented  In 
Vietnam. 

We  support  you  wholeheartedly  in  your 
courageous  and  difficult  stand  against  what  - 
Senator  Pulbrioht  has  so  inctoively  called 
our  "arrogance  of  power."  We  are  profoundly 
aahamed  that  a  nation  with  the  tremendous 
Intellectual  resources  of  the  United  States, 
and  such  dedication  to  the  princlptos  of 
human  liberty  and  the  sanctity  of  human 
life,  should  choose  to  employ  its  enormous 
military  power  In  a  simplistic  attempt  to  cut 
the  Oordian  Knot  of  Vietnam's  Internal 
problems.  We  imderstand  that  ten  Viet- 
namese clvlUans  die  for  every  military 
casualty  ("enemy").  And  thto  horrifying 
toll  ahall.  we  suspect,  leave  the  country  of 
Vtotnam  no  better  off  than  that  of  South 
Korea,  after  the  abortive  war  there  which 
cost  more  than  2  million  Koreans,  150,000 
American,  casualties.  We  are  not  allowing 
the  Vietnamese  the  rights  of  political  self- 
determination  we  BO  self-rigbteously  an- 
nounce; Instead  we  are  seeking  to  play  the 
role  of  a  "benevolent  despotism,"  seeking  to 
Impose  our  own  political  system  and  theories. 
We  shall  first  devastate  the  country  mili- 
tarily and  then  try  to  rebuild  it  overnight, 
oblivious  to  the  suffering  and  bereavement 
of  millions  In  Vietnam  and  thousands  in  thto 
coimtry — experiences  not  to  be  obvtoted  by 
the  gift  of  a  new  technology.  Our  adminto- 
tratlon  to  sacrificing  lives  by  the  thousands 
at  the  behest  of  its  own  self-righteousness. 

So  we  fervently  give  thanks  that  there  are 
men  such  as  yourself  and  Senator  FtnjBiORT 
in  our  government,  who  make  it  possible  to 
retain  some  vestige  of  one's  pride  in  the  fact 
that  one  is  an  American  citizen. 
Respectfully  yours, 

JUBRGXN  and  Mbbbdith  Schbottb. 


very  mnch  for 
a  copy  of  the 
Issues  of  UJB. 

especially  valu- 


Mat  18,  1968. 
Dbab  Sxnatob  Morse:  For  myself,  my  S 
children,  and  my  possible  grandchildren  I 
wtoh  to  express  my  thanks  for  your  courage, 
sanity,  and  statesmanship  In  a  terrible  time 
in  our  htotory.  Please  continue  your  task, 
and  I  pray  God  spare  you  untU  thto  country's 
leaders  retiu-n  to  sanity. 
Sincerely, 

Chablottb  Plasblabebo. 

DBIBOIT  llKH. 

Mat  16.  1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  Morsb 

Dear  Senator:  We  admire  the  atand  you 
are  taking  against  the  Johnson  war  in  Viet- 
nam. We  believe  that  we  should  not  only 
get  out  of  Vietnam  but  also  we  should  get 
out  of  the  United  Nations  the  so  called  peace 
keepers  of  the  world.  Since  its  beginning  we 
have  had  no  peace.  You  know  we  are  spread 
out  all  over  the  world  and  have  no  friends 
any  where.  Let's  regain  the  respect  of  the 
world  and  restore  our  Independence. 

May  Ood  bless  you  and  guide  you  in  the 
work  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  and  Mn.  W.  O.  Mottbbt. 

Sioirx  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

May  19, 1999. 

Dbab  Senator  Mobsb:  We  agree  with  your 
stand  on  the  Viet  Nam  situation  and  want 
you  to  know  how  much  we  admire  the  cour- 
age you  are  dtoplaylng. 

We  believe  that  our  government  has  already 
fulfilled  its  promises  to  help  Viet  Nam.  Now 
that  the  problem  has  been  shown  to  be  be- 
yond our  ability  to  solve,  we  believe  that  by 
withdrawing  we  will  gain  the  reapect  of  other 
nations. 


It  simply  to  not  right  or  fair  to  sacrifice 
any  more  American  lives  or  to  have  Ameri- 
cans killing  Asians  of  any  creed. 
Req>ectfully  youra. 

Or.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Pxik. 

Uat  9,  1966. 

IteAB  Sbnatob  Mobsb:  Thank  Ood  for  your 
voice  saying  ao  much  of  what  has  to  be  said  I 

I  am  a  mother  of  three  young  children,  and 
the  wife  of  a  doctor  completing  hto  realdenoy 
training  aa  a  specialtot  In  Neurology.  We 
look  carefully  each  day  to  aee  if  our  mall 
contains  hto  draft  notice.  But  before  our 
personal  concern  about  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
we  have  a  grave  concern  about  the  direction 
and  power-seeking  role  our  country  to  aa- 
svunlng  in  Asia,  and  elsewhere. 

Without  a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress, 
we  are  asserting  ourselves  Into  a  civil  war  in 
a  country  In  which  we  have  no  legal,  or  moral, 
right  to  be.  We,  as  a  nation,  are  providing 
a  testing  ground  for  our  new  we{^x>ns,  and 
in  the  process  we  are  conducting  an  obscene 
war  on  a  people  who  are  victims  of  our 
power-struggle  with  Commimism.  It  to  dif- 
ficult to  understand  bow  President  Johnson 
and  hto  State  Department  can  perpetrate 
such  moral  reasons  as  o\ir  "commitment  to 
South  Vietnam  and  the  SEATO  countries."  or 
"the  domino  the«ry"  or  any  other  untruths 
on  the  people — and  get  away  with  it  so  very 
easily.  The  dead  and  the  wounded  are  weap- 
ons of  our  nation,  which  is  becc»ning  greedy 
and  immoral  in  its  quest  as  a  sovereign  na- 
tion to  show  its  power. 

Senator  Morse,  with  jovtx  voice  and  thoae 
of  the  others  who  are  speaking  out  against 
thto  insanity,  perhaps  there  is  stlU  hope  for 
our  great  nation  to  assiune  its  proper  place 
in  the  Sim,  by  allowing  other  nations  to  do 
so,  too. 

May  you  continue  to  have  the  strength 
and  fortitude  to  speak  out  for  a  return  to 
aanlty  in  these  United  States.    Tliank  yott 
Sincerely, 
Ruth  Obeenbattic, 
Dr.  and  Mra.  Howabo  Obxbmbauk. 

Bbonz.  N.T. 

Washinoton,  D.C, 

Jfoy  20. 1999. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
V.S.  Senate, 
WtLahington,  DXJ. 

Dbab  Mb.  Mobsb:  I  want  to  commend  yoa 
for  your  sensible  and  courageous  stand  on 
the  war  In  Vtotnam.  I  i^iiweclate  your 
courage  and  sincerity  In  tha  face  of  many 
hostile  remarks  In  the  press. 
Sincerely, 

Abthvb  R.  Upobn.  3r 

MXMinuKKja.  Mimr. 

Senator  Morsb:  My  heartfelt  sappoet  goes 
out  to  you  in  your  efforts  to  stop  thto  most 
stupid  war.  I  hope  you  will  never  ttre  la 
your  courage  and  determination. 

Pain.  KTTNoanfB. 

Taooica,  Wash., 

May  9, 1999. 
Sbnatob  Mobsb:  As  one  who  to  greatly  coa- 
oemed  with  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  I  am  tak- 
ing thto  opportunity  to  commend  you  for 
b<dng  such  an  'outspoken'  critic  of  the 
present  Administration's  foreign  policy,  and 
I  am  also  seeking  some  Information.  Al- 
though I  am  completely  adverse  to  thto  war 
tor  a  great  number  of  reasons,  one  aspect 
of  It  has  me  completely  pu^ed;  that  to 
SEATO.  In  listening  to  MT.  Rnsk  speak  be- 
tort  the  Senate  Fonlgn  Belatlons  Commit- 
tee I  heard  htm,  and  yotvaelf ,  make  a  great 
ntmiber  of  references  to  SEATO;  I  believe 
the  conclusion  was  the  that  the  U.S.  would 
probably  be  in  Viet  Nam  regardless  of 
SEATO,  yet  It  to  a  factor  for  our  preeent  In- 
volvement (according  to  Mr.  Riiak).  What 
dtoturbs  me  to  that  I  can  find  no  connection 
between  SEATO  and  South  Viet  Nam,  other 
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thun  8.  Tlet  Mam  being  m  nation  In  aouth- 
wct  AiU;  South  Vl«t  Nam  doeant  appear  to 
ba  a  member  of  thla  Odganlaatloii,  nor  baa 
It  ever  been. 

I  had  prerloiialy  auppoeed  that  our  con- 
necting 8XATO  with  Viet  Nam  waa  due  to 
the  n«neh  (both  the  VS.  and  France  being 
memben  of  SBATO),  and  with  their  defeat 
at  Dlenbelnphu  we  moved  In  to  protect 
Rvnch  Intereeta  there,  or  at  least  to  carrj 
on  for  them.  But  now  I  am  led  to  under- 
■tand  that  SBATO  dldnt  come  Into  ezUt- 
enee  until  after  the  French  defeat  at  Dlen- 
belnphu: and  South  Viet  Nam  Itaelf  waa 
never  a  party  to  thla  organisation.  It  la 
with  thla  In  mind  that  I  continue  to  wonder 
what  lAJ  and  the  State  Dept.  are  talking 
about  when  they  conatantly  refer  to  our  oom- 
mltmenta  to  South  Viet  Nam  as  manifested 
through  SEATO.  If  South  Viet  Nam  la  not 
a  member  of  thla  organization  how  In  the 
world  can  we  claim  commitments  to  them 
as  outlined  by  SEATO  7  I  am  hoping  that 
you  can  aoive  this  problem  of  'comprehen- 
alon'  fcHT  me. 

It  glvea  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  as  a 
Republican,  to  see  you  do  battle  against  our 
present  policies  and  I  wlah  more  Republicans 
would  follow  svUt.  I  must  add.  In  all  sin- 
cerity, that  If  I  lived  In  Oregon  you  would 
receive  my  'Republican'  vote.  Please  keep 
up  the  terrtflo  workl 
Tours  truly, 

IClCKSB,  D.  Bkx. 

OaaawvuxK.  Va., 

May  14.  IMS. 
Baa.  WsTin  IfoBSB, 

HOOTOBsaiiB  Ba:  In  the  news  tonight  we 
hear  one  of  our  marine  unlta  was  w^Md 
out  I 

After  all  the  hearings  and  talks,  how  much 
nearer  are  we  to  ending  this  holocaust? 

If  the  elections  w«re  to  be  this  fall,  any 
decent  candidate  who  was  for  peace  would 
be  elected. 
The  tragedy  of  the  whole  awful  mess  I 
Isnt  there  anything  that  can  be  done? 
Tours  truly, 

Mrs.  Bmma  Hamson. 
Kxpeet  no  reply. 

Hamcocx,  Mich., 

May  14. 1»M. 
Senator  Watmi  Ifoasz, 
Waahinfton,  D.C. 

DmtM  SaMAToa:  Watching  the  hearings  on 
television.  I  noticed  that  when  the  senators 
were  asked  what  they  think  should  be  done 
about  the  moea  we  are  In,  In  Viet  Nam — 
not  one  said  that  we  should  pull  out  lock 
stock  and  barrel,  but  tried  explaining  that 
w«  should  hold  on  to  what  we  have  and 
wait.  I  beUeve  that  It  would  be  better  to 
take  a  shamaiful  retreat  now,  than  wait  un- 
til It  turns  out  Into  a  third  world  war  and 
atomic  deotructlon  of  the  world.  To  me  It 
seems  that  the  senators  see  the  bigness  and 
might  In  big  battle  ships,  big  bombers,  and 
large  stock  pUes  of  hydrogen  bombs,  they  do 
not  see  the — biggest,  bigness  which  U  the 
same  among  nations  as  with  Individuals— 
the  bigness  of  admitting  that  you  were 
wrong,  and  simply  just  pulling  out  ot  the 
whole  mess. 

Johnaon-Rusk-McNamara  are  typical  ex- 
amples of  seeing  blgneoi — In  ml^t.  Big 
batUe  ships,  big  bombers  and  big  stock  pUes 
of  hydrogen  bombs,  llie  government  claims 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  are  behind 
the  Viet  Nam  war  in  the  United  Stateo,  but 
at  least  In  my  neighborhood  everyone  seems 
to  be  against  It.  and  I  am  sure  the  elections 
iHll  prove  It.  It  seems  to  me  that.  If  the 
senaton  cannot  decide  whether  we  should 
pull  out  or  stay  In.  I  would  suggest  that  let 
the  people  dedde  in  the  next  election. 
With  best  wlshea. 


Cbocaoo,  lt,L., 
May  12. 1*99. 
Senator  WATitx  ICoasK, 
Senate  Oglce  Buitding. 
Waahtngton.  D.C. 

OsAS  SxNATOB  ICoBsa:  The  opinions  you 
aaqwess  are  enlightened  and  sensible.  Tour 
opponenU  belong  In  the  caves  of  100,000 
years  ago. 

BespectfuUy  youra, 

Mra.  Naix  Sbabls. 

Mat  9. 

Dkab  Skkatob  Mobsb:    I'm  hoarse— from 
ohaerlng  you  In  front  of  my  T.V.  setl 
Fl««ee — keep  up  the  great  work  1 1 
Thank  you.  thank  you,  from  us  who  h<»e 
for  a  saner  world. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Lha  StraucAir. 
SiraLXWOOD,  N.J. 

Mat  11, 1960. 
SsMAToa  MoBSx:  I  have  never  written  to 
any  member  of  Oongreas  before  but  I  feel 
compelled  by  my  conscience  to  do  It  now.  I 
feel  you  are  so  right  about  the  Viet  Nam 
war  and  the  administration  ia  so  wrong,  I 
wish  we  bad  90  more  senators  like  you  to 
oonvlnoe  LBJ,  Rxisk  and  McNamara  of  thetr 
fOUy.  Keep  trying,  lliere  are  penty  of 
Ameilcans  who  agree  with  you. 

JoaiPH  B.  Prxabr. 

_  Mat  16, 19M. 

Hon.  Watnx  Moiax. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waahington.  D.C. 

DBAS  SSMATOB  MOKss:  I  have  q>ent  all 
night  writing  letters  to  congressmen  and 
senators,  so  yoius  will  be  brief.  Please  Just 
aco^>t  my  moral  support  for  your  poaltlon  In 
condemnation  of  our  misguided  adventure  In 
Viet  Nam. 

Thank  you. 

BuonrB  Bumcx. 
MAsnoN,  Wa. 

Santa  Cbuz,  Caliv., 
„  May  19, 1999. 

Hon.  Watnx  Moasx, 
Office  of  the  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Sn:  Thank  you  for  having  had  a  oopy  of 
Legal  Issues  of  VS.  Position  In  Vietnam 
from  the  OoMaaxsasoMAi,  Raoois  sent  to  me. 

The  reading  of  it  has  given  me  a  much 
wider  undentandlng  of  the  unfortunate 
Vietnam  affair.  No  other  pubUcaitton  has 
so  clarified  It  for  me. 

I  would  that  your  Influence  as  well  as 
that  of  Senators  Fulbsioht  and  Gsuxnimo 
might  bring  our  oo\mtry  out  of  that  War. 
This  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  Vietnam 
and  for  our  military  personnel. 
Very  respectfully  yo\irs,  . 

Miss  Bdith  OOLS. 

Chailotts,  N.O., 

Jfay  19. 1999. 
Senator  Watnx  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

DBAS  Sbmatob  Momb:  Just  wanted  to  let 
you  know  we're  sttll  behind  you  one  hundred 
percenti  Keep  up  the  good  work.  Tou're 
performing  a  unique  (with  Sen.  Folbbioht) 
and  very  vital  service  (I)  to  their  coimtry. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Santobo  RoaxNTHAL. 

BVAMSVILLX.  Wn.. 

Hon.  Watmb  Moaax, 
VS.  Senate. 
Waahington.  DJC. 

DBAS  SxMAToa:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  a 
recent  oopy  at  the  Comobbbbiomal  ^w>nt 
pertaining  to  the  I<egal  Issues  of  the  United 
States  position  in  Viet  Nam.    I  pray  that  you 


will  continue  to  make  your  voice  heard  la 
defence  of  a  soul  program  in  Southeast  ax^ 
Furthermore,  will  you  please  continue  your 
efforts  of  criticism  of  our  programs  of  far> 
elgn  aid.  I  am  not  opposed  to  foreign  ai(i 
but  I  certainly  feel  that  It  should  not  be  tlea 
to  our  military  assistance  programs. 

In  concerning  foreign  aid.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  United  States  offers  for- 
elgn  aid  In  the  amount  of  .33  (one- third  of 
one  percent)  of  her  gross  national  product. 
Prance  averages  1.6  of  her  gross  national 
product,  and  the  Netherlands  1%.  I  would 
urge  you  to  support  greater  outlays  for  for- 
elgn  aid.  If  these  programs  can  be  offered  to 
any  and  all  countries,  and  not  made  be  con- 
tingent upon  their  political  situation.  It 
Is  greater  economic  aid  moat  countries  in  the 
world  need  and  not  military  Involvement. 

In  admiration  of  your  labors,  I  remain! 
Respectfully, 

ALAM    J.   KlOlCROU. 

HoNOMtr,  Hawaii. 

Senator  Watnk  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

DuAs  SsNATOR  Moasx:  May  I  express  my  sp- 
preclatlon  for  your  willingness  to  speak  out 
against  overwhelming  odds  and  to  suffer 
rldlctile  end  scorn.  It  Is  gratifying  to  know 
that  you  have  not  been  swept  by  the  popular 
and  passionate  appeal  of  this  war. 

The  man  of  Integrity,  the  man  who  stands 
on  his  conviction  must  often  live  a  lonely 
existence.  There  are  so  few  that  do.  But 
thank  God  for  the  few! 

I  am  sure  that  your  concerns  spring  out  of 
a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  our  country; 
and  that  this  Is  a  mature  love  which  extendi 
Itself  beyond  our  own  shores  to  a  love  of 
humanity.  We  need  men  of  vision  In  high 
places.  May  you  contttiVe  to  keep  this  vi- 
sion In  focus. 

Sincerely, 

Stxprbn  K.  Hanasribo, 
Miniater.  Hilo  Coaat  United  Church  of 
Chrtat. 

Cricaoo,  Iix., 

May  18/68. 
Senator  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Keep  up  the  good  wwk!  We.  the  American 
people  are  with  you  In  your  fight  against 
Pres.  Johnson's  war  In  Viet  Nam. 

T.  V.  TxiL. 

Chicaoo,  III., 
May  19. 1988. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

DxAR  Ma.  Morsb:  In  my  opinion,  our  gov- 
ernment's action  In  Vietnam  will  be  receded 
as  one  of  the  most  brutal  Interventions  ever 
to  have  taken  place.  It  Is  In  complete  vio- 
lation of  International  law  and  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  How  can  the  Ameri- 
can people  sanction  the  killing,  roalmlng  and 
burning  of  men,  women  and  children  In 
Vietnam?  How  can  they  tolerate  the  loss  of 
their  young  men  to  satisfy  the  power  hungry 
ambitions  of  those  who  profit  from  war? 

Let  us  not  forget  how  the  extermination 
of  six  million  Jews  during  World  Wsr  II 
shocked  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The  Oer- 
man  citizen  excused  himself  by  claiming 
Ignorance  of  what  was  taking  place.  Today, 
the  American  people  know  full  well  what 
our  government  U  doing  In  North  and  South 
Vietnam  for  reports  are  brought  mto  our 
homes  dally  by  television,  radio  and  ths 
press.  We  see  a  pilot  wiping  out  a  whole 
village  by  dropping  bombs,  gases  and 
napalm  We  hear  him  say  how  wonderful 
It  Is  to  see  his  bombs  hit  the  Urget  and  to 
see  the  people  running  for  their  lives.  We 
are  told  that  the  mass  killing  of  a  Viet  Oong 


May  27,  1966 

QDlt  was  Just  like  a  turkeilahoot  in  Tennes- 
•se.    We  see  our  soldiers  ti  a  tutlng  Viet  Cong 
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a  village,  schools 
crops  killed  by 


prisoners,  marines  bumlni ; 
and  hospitals  demolished, 
chemicals  and  stores  of  f o  aid  destroyed. 

Why  is  our  government  i  rdeilng  these  un- 
human  acts?  We  are  told  jtbat  It  is  to  pre- 
rent  the  spread  of  oommn  alsm.  that  it  Is  to 
preserve  freedom  and  thai  lit  Is  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  Sta^.  These  state- 
ments are  disturbingly  slinAar  to  those  made 
by  German  leaders  to  Justify  their  genocldal 
acts  and  their  attempts  to  achieve  world 
domination. 

I  respectfully,  urge  youl  Ito  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  stop  hoetllltlee  so  that  negottatloiis 
can  be  started  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  bklleve  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  conflict  v  vl  almost  inevita- 
bly lead  to  a  nuclear  conlrpntatlon  between 
the  great  powers. 

Tours  sincerely, 

RlC^IJABD  O.  MOBOAM. 

,Oa.. 
May  19. 1999. 


Received  Conobxs- 


Hon.  Watnx  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAB  Senator  Morsb:  I 
sional  RaooaD  'Sent  to  m^{  from  your  ofllce. 
Legal  Issues  of  U.S.  Poel^lpn  in  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I 
ment  with  your  position  cohcernlng  the  Viet- 
nam War.  I  do  not  h&vf  not  one  member 
ol  our  Church  who  likes  our  policy  or,  our 
being  In  Vietnam.  We  b^Veve  If  It  was  left 
up  to  the  voters^  of  Ameriqa(.  we  would  be  out 
ot  Vietnam. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  President  has 
the  right  without  the  vote  of  Senate  and 
Congress  to  send  our  Axv^  to  wage  an  un- 
declared war. 

We  do  not  believe  we  shbnld  send  our  Army 
to  other  countries  every  ilme  a  few  com- 
munists start  shooting. 

I  will  be  glad  to  vote  aadnst  some  of  our 
leaders  If  I  every  have  a  ch  uice. 

Blessing  on  you  and  al  [members  of  your 
tribe.    Stick  to  your  gun  si,     I  do  not  know 


of  one  In  our  county  wh^ 
on  Vietnam.    I  am 

Fraternally  Tours, 


Pau) 


Hon.  Watnx  Moub, 
VJS.  Senate, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dxab  Senator:  Toii  Sir,  are  a  great 
and  coiirageous  man,  a  m  si  of  honor.  I  am 
proud  that  you  represenii  my  native  state. 

I  applaud  your  valiant  and  persistent  op- 
position to  the  frlghtenmgiy  immcM«l,  de- 
structive policies  of  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration regarding  Viet  Natti.  Please  continue 
your  fight  for  peace  and  ifior  decent  govern- 
ment. Tou  represent  hope  for  our  country 
and.  Indeed,  for  the  world. 
Respectfully  yours. 

PXNMT    HiCKfl    WBOMliXB 

Mrs.  Jaj  I  es  Brommer,  Jr. 


oppose  your  view 


B.  L.  Caldwxix. 


^TO,  Calit., 
May  18, 1999. 


Los  Amcblxb, 


Hon.  Watnx  Mobbb. 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Sir:  When  are  „ 
horrible  war  In  Vietnam, 
tog  our  boys  by  the  tho 
Korea?   Why  hasn't  it 
brought  to  the  poor  V. 

We  can  win  this  war, 
It  a  long  time  ago,  and 
blood  bath  and  torture  t 
(tf  Asia  have  suffered  at 
oonununlBts.    We  can 
without  appeasement 
of  communism  of  the 


B,  CAur.. 
May  4. 1999. 


Viet  lameee 


going  to  end  this 
t^d  stop  slaughter- 
as  we  did  In 
be^ti  ended  and  peace 
people? 
We  oould  have  won 
stopped  the  long 
i  the  free  people 
le  hands  of  the 
a  total  victory, 
further  advance 
Intake  of  allowing 


tt^t' 

,t  Ithe 


hute 
ttc 


them  to  break  any  fotore  treaties,  such  as 
they  did  the  Geneva  Treaty.  Make  a  treaty 
to  protect  the  safety  of  these  poor  pec^le,  and 
end  their  misery,  hiinger  and  perpetual  fear. 
Beapeetfully  yours. 

IBXNB   DCNKLT 

Un.  Irene  Dunkly. 

Wabhtnoton.  D.C.. 

Jfay  20.  1999. 
Dear   Sxnatob  Morsx:    I  thank  you   for 
sending  me  "Legal  Issues  of  UjB.  Position  In 
Vietnam." 
It  seems  to  me  excellent. 
May  God  bless  your  leadership  for  justice 
andpeacel 

Sincerely, 

L.  H.  R.  Habb. 

Mat  17. 1966. 
Senator  Mobbb, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Honokablx  Senator  Morsx:  My  wife  and  I 
want  to  express  our  admiration  for  you  and 
your  courageoiis  and  gallant  fight  against 
this  war  in  Viet  Nam.  We  fully  understand 
this  Is  only  bringing  shame  and  disgrace  to 
our  country. 

I  heard  you  speak  here  In  Gary  a  tew  years 
back,  and  might  also  add  that  I  worked  In 
your  beautiful  state  once  In  Salem.  Brick- 
laying is  my  trade. 

We  are  writing  the  President  and  our  S«i- 
ators.  Hope  It  wUI  do  some  good  for  tha 
cause  of  peace. 

With  great  respect  tor  you  and  the  <»SB 
that  are  fluting  with  you. 
Tours  tnily, 

John   Sunduak. 
Obxta  Sxtnskan. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 

May  19. 1999. 
Senator  Watne  Morsx, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Senator  Morsx:  Tou  certainly 
are  a  fine,  courageoiis  person  to  continue- 
almost  alone — to  speak  up  for  peace. 

I  feel  as  you  do  regarding  America's  in- 
volvement In  Viet  Nam.  In  fact,  I  would 
go  even  further.  I  feel  we  should  withdraw 
from  another  country's  civil  war.  The  South 
Vietnamese  don't  want  us  there,  either;  and 
we  don't  belong  there.  Let's  get  out  I 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  DOBOTHT  Balowb. 

Minnxafolis,  Minn., 

May  20.  1999. 
Hon.  Watnx  Morse:  The  American  Legion 
has  asked  its  members  to  express  their  opin- 
ion on  the  Viet  Nam  war  to  government  of*- 
fldals  in  Washington. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  I  wish  to  say 
that  In  my  Judgment  the  Viet  Nam  situation 
is  one  of  the  blackest  periods  in  American  his- 
tory and  is  Inexcusable. 
Toxirs  truly, 

KxNNXTB  B.  Qocr. 

Mat  19. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsx, 
Senate  Foreign  Relationa  Committee. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dxab  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  being 
able  to  "see"  beyond  the  mass  of  statistics 
supplied  by  the  Defense  Department,  beyond 
the  "we  have  made  overtures  towards  peace 
with  Hanoi"  of  the  State  Department,  and 
beyond  the  President's  "we  must  supp<»t  our 
brave  men  In  Viet  Nam",  and  bless  you  for 
bringing  out  Into  the  open  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  business  In  Viet  Nam  and  no  right  to 
do  what  we  are  doing  I 

Tour  plan  for  the  United  Nation  Forcea 
tO'  be  utlllxed  to  bring  about  the  peace  Is 
the  best  plan  yet  and  actually  should  "nat- 
urally— by  reason  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure" been  applied  a  long  time  ago.  Dont 
ever  apologize  for  having  the  co\irage  of  your 


convictions;  dont  ever  feel  like  an  IsolatBd 
voice  crjrlng  out  alone  •  •  •  you  are  not 
*  *  *  It  is  Just  that  we  who  feel  as  you  do 
have  no  way  of  reaching  the  men  Brtio  make 
the  decisions. 

It  Is  Indeed  sad  to  see  our  fine  domestlo 
programs  being  scuttled  or  maimed  by  the 
very  representatives  who  launched  them 
(borrowing  from  these  programs  or  rilml- 
natlng  or  postponing  them  because  of  war 
needa)  Just  to  finance  the  Viet  Nam  Warl 

It  is  as  though  a  fever  has  taken  over  their 
minds  and  bodies  and  all  they  can  think  of 
is  sending  more  men  over  to  die  and  to  come 
home  crippled  beyond  human  belief. 

When  the  Viet  Cong  attacks  one  of  o\xr 
bases,  possessions  or  an  army  of  occupation 
lands  on  the  shores  of  oxir  mainland,  then 
let  us  go  all  out  with  our  fantasUo  statlsttos 
of  men,  we^mns  and  strategy,  but  until  then 
let  us  not  lose  our  reason  I 

Is  there  not  some  legal  way  that  this  ques- 
tl<m  of  "to  be  or  not  to  be  In  Viet  Nam"  can 
be  referred  to  the  people  (such  aa  in  fall 
elections?)  so  the  pulse  of  the  people  can  be 
taken?  What  Is  more  indicative  of  the  de- 
sires of  the  American  people  than  at  election 
time?  I  don't  mean  by  Just  being  wise  in 
our  voting  privileges  choices  this  fall,  but 
could  It  not  be  put  on  a  Tea  or  No  basts  (like 
the  national  polls  of  which  I  know  you  are 
not  fond).  If  such  a  referendum  to  the 
people  Is  possible,  I  believe  the  results  would 
be  an  "eye  opener" ! 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  am 
not  a  "radical",  a  member  of  any  leftist  or 
rightist  group  or  any  subversive  group.  I  am 
an  American  who  enlisted  in  World  War  n 
because  I  loved  my  country  and  felt  It  my 
duty.  I  am  Just  a  plain,  forward  qjeaklng 
and  sincwe  Democrat  who  doesn't  want  to 
see  our  wonderful  country  brc^en  (or  even 
dented)  by  those  who  cannot  "see"  the  lack 
of  Integrity  and  wisdom  In  our  dectilons  In 
this  Senseless  War. 

Hewing  that  my  letter  brings  you  comfort 
and  will  help  bolster  your  stand  which  Is  so 
rational,  honest  and  truthful,   and  urging 
you  to  keep  up  the  good  work,  Z  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Dobotht  Backttb. 

Flint.  MicB. 

Nbw  Oblxans,  La., 

May  23. 1999. 
Hon.  Watnb  Mobbr, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  The  majority  of  our  Congreas- 
men  have  stated  repeatedly  that  they  were 
loklng  for  a  means  to  "honorably  with- 
draw" from  Viet  Nam.  Well,  the  events  of 
the  past  two  weeks  surely  offer  that  escape. 
Premier  Ky  took  It  upon  himself  (ignoring 
our  Military)  to  send  marines  Into  De  Nang 
bo  beat  the  Buddhists  Into  submission.  Ky 
later  said  he  Is  under  no  obligation  to  notify 
lis  of  his  Intentions.  The  Buddhist  leader 
sent  a  cable  to  President  Johnson  request- 
ing removal  of  Ky's  men  to  prevent  elvU 
strife.  Washington  denied  receiving  such  a 
cable  but  a  couple  of  days  ago  a  r^ly  was 
reportedly  received  by  the  Buddhist  In  which 
President  Johnson  stated  he  could  not  with- 
draw support  of  Ky.  Eleven  thousand  Amer- 
icans filed  past  the  White  House  In  protest 
of  Viet  Nam. 

Senator  Ellxndxr  In  a  TV  address  ysster- 
day,  concluded  that  a  revaluation  of  our  oom- 
mltment  In  Viet  Nam  should  be  made  .  .  . 
and  quickly.  The  recent  happenings  simply 
prove  that  which  has  been  said  before  by 
men  knowledgeable,  that  America  alone  will 
never  be  able  to  establish  stable  states  In 
Asia.  General  Douglas  MacArthur  said,  and 
both  Presidents  Elsenhower  and  E^ennedy 
agreed,  that  it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  for 
America  to  place  foot  soldiers  on  Asian  soil 
In  a  contest  with  China.  Then,  there's  al- 
ways France's  defeat  In  Indochina. 
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TM.  our  PmidMit  eoptlBuw  In  Ida  ftt- 
ttoapt  to  Unglj  aiMptcff  the  facta.  Tlma 
U  ovardua  tat  Cangnm  to  put  a  audden  halt 
to  tbla  hopelaaa  mat*  of  our  Ufe'a  blood  and 
the  atagganng  ezpendlturea  which  we  cant 
afford  In  the  first  place. 

We  Bay  we  an  flfbtlng  to  prevent  a  "Oooi- 
munlst  take-over";  that  we  want  to  'guar- 
antee* firee  Meetlona  .  .  .  even  tho  the  nople 
may  ehooee  Communlat  rule.  Doea  that 
make  aense?  Down  thru  the  centurlea  theee 
Peoplea  have  lived  in  fear  oi  China  and  have 
atwaya  auooeaafuUy  realated  the  enemy  .  .  . 
but  we  are  now  going  to  drive  th«n  Into 
the  camp  of  Bed  China  by  our  tactlea. 
Rrance  tried  to  prevent  free  elecUona  and 
■uffared  a  declalve  defeat.  DlMn  came  along 
and  refuaad.  in  IBM.  to  permit  free  elee- 
ttona  goaranteed  under  the  19M  Geneva 
Agzeementa  .  .  .  and  we  supported  him. 
Prwnler  Ky  sprung  Into  power,  alao  deter- 
mined to  prevent  free  electlcms  and  we 
turned  our  support  to  him.  How  can  we 
speak  out  of  both  aldea  of  our  mouth  at  the 
same  time?  Is  there  any  wonder  why  we  are 
not  trusted?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  thst 
we  ARE  tdrn  agreeaor?  Is  there  any  reason 
for  aUled  support  in  thU  venture? 

Preatdent  Johnson  said  we  will  continue 
the  war  "until  peace  comes."  What  oppor- 
tunity la  he  looking  for?  He  has  had  an 
offer  last  month  from  the  Hanoi  govo-nment 
and  he  deliberately  ignored  It.  "Many  op- 
portunities have  been  missed  to  settle  the 
Viet  Nam  crlsU"  said  Mr  U  Thant  In  London 
on  April  3»th.  Mr.  McOeorge  Bundy.  former 
Presidential  Advisor,  in  Tokyo  oo  May  10th 
offered  a  choice  reason  for  our  present  pre- 
dicament. Oongreaaman  Htaar  bared  ree- 
orda  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  ot  Staff  showing 
their  disagreement  with  Mr.  McNamara's  can- 
oellatloB  of  the  BSa  bombers  and  he  charged 
the  Defense  Chief  with  deceiving  the  public 
and  defying  Oongrees.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  we  have  More  men  in  Southeast  Asia 
than  la  admitted  by  the  Defense  Department. 
Are  we  Trying  to  provoke  a  war  with  Red 
China? 

It's  tlma  for  Oongresa  to  call  a  halt  and 
bring  back  our  troops.  For  the  third  time 
this  spring,  American  casualties  have  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  Vietnamese.  This  need- 
lees  bloodshed  Is  a  crime.  There  Is  NO  evi- 
dence to  support  our  presence  In  this  rat 
hole.  If  we  are  "committed"  there,  to  Whom 
are  we  committed?  To  the  People— who 
don't  want  us  there?  To  Premier  Ky — ^who 
doesn't  have  the  support  of  U  own  People? 
What  Victory'  can  we  poaalbly  achieve?  TO 
kill  and  plxmder  for  the  obllgatlan  to  r»- 
build  their  country?  The  rlgbt  to  m^tn^^^T^ 
poaalbly  100,000  troops  there  "to  keep  the 
peace"?  Provided  we  are  not  confnoted  by 
Bed  China  and  Buasta? 

While  our  AUlea  supply  North  Viet  Nam 
and  buUd  a  steel  mill  for  PeUng.  we  send 
our  boys  ttxan  to  fight  Communism?  Lefs 
not  be  duped  Into  a  continuance  of  this  War 
by  any  momentary  gains  Premier  Ky  may 
have  In  qutillnc  the  Buddhists.  Get  out  of 
Viet  Nam  now. 

Bespectfully. 


Fax/)  Alto.  Calif., 
T^      _.  Maplt.IMt. 

Dasa  SzNAToa  Moaax:  Please  continue  to 
enjoy  "the  luxury  of  fighting  each  other  back 
home."  Please  continue  to  expose  that  ramp- 
ant ego  I  btiped  instan  In  the  White  Houm. 
nease  continue  to  question  our  Cabinet  offl- 
cers. 

Z  have  written  my  first  Istteis  to  the  Presi- 
dent, my  Senaton.  Senator  FoLnxBar,  and 
Senntor  MamnzLD.  I  am  proud  of  my  coun- 
try wlMn  I  know  It  can  produce  men  of  your 
fibre. 

llMakyoa. 

RoR  D.  Poiiuow. 


ZmUMSVOLM,  IMD., 

Jfoy  23. 196*. 
Hon.  WsTNx  Moaaa. 
Senate  Oglce  BuiUttng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  SmvAToa:  I  appreciated  receiving  a 
copy  of  yoiu:  speech  In  the  Senate,  on  Legal 
Issues  of  U.S.  Position  in  Vietnam. 

A  great  number  of  my  friends  and  myself 
have  a  very  high  regard  for  your  continued 
fight  against  the  Administration  for  brtng 
involved  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  where  we 
have  no  moral  right  to  Interfere. 

It  seems  that  the  Administration  has  a 
great  Lust  for  Interference  without  any  con- 
cern for  the  lives  of  "our  boys"  in  struggles 
which  are  not  any  of  our  business. 

LBJ  and  his  inept  Advisors  should  have 
enough  of  American  Guts  left  within  them- 
selves, to  admit  their  wrongs — and  order  a 
halt  their  immoral  Orgy — not  to  save  their 
own  face,  but  to  save  what  is  left  of  the 
Image  of  the  United  States. 
Beepectfully  yotirs, 

JOBH  G.  C.  SoHir. 

MntWKST  ClTT,  Okla., 

Jfay  22.  1968. 
Senator  Watnx  Mossx, 
UJS.  Senate  Office  BuUding. 
WtuMnffton.  D.C. 

xymAM  SxMATOB  Moxsx:  I'm  still  rooting  for 
you  and  your  efforts  to  call  a  halt  to  ova  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam.  I'm  hoping  that  this 
past  week  of  "dog  eat  dog"  in  that  miserable 
country  may  have  brought  a  lot  of  people  to 
their  senses.  How  can  they  see  what's  going 
on  over  there  and  still  approve  the  senseless 
slaughter  of  our  boys?  The  sooner  we  get 
out  and  stay  out,  the  happier  I'll  be — and 
the  better  off  the  U.S.  will  be. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thanks  for  your  time.  Keep  up  your  fine 
work. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  ALnnc  T.  Caledxmx. 

Mat  23, 1960. 
DxAB  Mm.  Senatos:  Just  a  few  lines  to  ap- 
plaud your  stand  on  the  Viet  Nam  issue.  Re- 
gardless of  how  the  President  tries  to  Justify 
It,  the  war  Is  a  disgrace  and  a  shame  to  all 
right  thinking  Americans. 

Our  boys  are  dying  and  suffering  for  noth- 
ing In  that  Asian  stinkhole.  If  anyone  had 
the  whole  of  Viet  Nam  they  would  have 
nothing  but  a  vast  relief  project.  We  want 
America  and  our  sons  out  of  Viet  Nam,  It  Is 
all  for  nothing. 

McNamara  and  Rusk,  a  pair  of  proven  liars 
must  go,  elections  coming  up  In  Nov.  will 
really  show  how  many  (nervous  Nellies)  there 
are.  It  will  not  be  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  any 
democrat  that  stands  out  for  this  disgraceful 
war,  and  I  say  that  altho  I  am  a  lifelong 
democrat. 

Keeping  on  pounding  away  and  educating 
the  people,  you  wUl  be  proven  right  in  the 
end,  even  as  our  distinguished  Mr.  Keating 
was  when  he  called  the  turn  on  the  Cuban 
situation. 

Cordially  yours 

'  A.  O.  Babwood. 

BkATBTON.  Oan., 

May  20.  iP««. 
Senator  Wants  Uxmsa. 

Dua  Sib:  Be  aasursdAthat  we  share  your 
concern  regarding  wi«wwg  and  use  of  for- 
eign policy,  particularly  in  southeast  Asia. 
R  would  seem  that  our  position  In  Viet  Nam 
Is  becoming  Inereaalng  untenable. 

It  Is  fortunate  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Oommlttee  hsarlngs  were  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic. Surely  many  of  our  people  are  strongly 
Influenced,  and  they  ahould  make  them- 
selves heard. 

The  people  have  the  il^t  to  detomlne 
their  oiwh  deatlniea  through   their  repre- 


ntattves.  and  all  who  work  for  that  and 
dlsoovw  the  hlgbast  praise. 
Yours  truly, 

Gxrr  and  Mat  Douaoir. 
P3. — ^I  am  contlniilng  my  study  of  piob. 
Isms  of  the  aging,  and  currently  am  work- 
ing on  a  Committee  of  the  American  Aa- 
aoclatlon  of  Retired  Persons,  seeking  ways  to 
reactivate  the  State  council  on  aging. 

»     «r        .,  MATao.i»e«. 

Hon.  Watitb  Mobsb. 

VS.  SeTiate, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Mobsb:  I  am  writing  to  express 
my  admiration  and  gratitude  for  your  cour- 
ageous stand  on  the  Vietnam  war.  i  reallss 
there  are  few  things  more  difficult  than  to 
stand  up  for  one's  beliefs,  especially  In  theee 
times  when  to  do  so  results  In  being  called  a 
Communist,  unpatriotic,  or  at  beet,  a  "mud- 
dled thinker." 

Aa  a  college  student  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  demonstration  of  Integrity  and  per- 
severance. BeUeve  me,  most  of  the  people  I 
speak  to  do  not  really  know  why  we  are  In 
Vietnam,  and  want  more  than  anything  else 
to  find  a  way  to  end  this  situation. 

Pleaae  do  not  give  up  your  fight.  Senator. 
I  respect  jrou  and  encourage  you  in  your 
thoughtful  criticism  of  U.S.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. Please  remember  the  people  of  Ore- 
gon have  great  confidence  and  faith  In  you. 
Sincerely. 

Mat  Ltkm  Mobbzsok. 
PHOsinz,  Obso. 

Los  ANonjEs,  CAur., 

May  21. 1966. 
Dkab  Senatob  Mobsb:  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  written  to  you.  I  am  a  firm  supporter 
of  yo\ir  viewpoint.  In  my  opinion  we  have 
made  a  major  blunder  In  Vietnam,  and  I  ap- 
plaud your  courageous  stand  against  the 
a«lmlnJatratlon's  poUcy.  I  fully  support  your 
efforts. 

Respectfully  yours, 

DAvm  A.  Bbbmak. 

FnsT  ComnUBOATXDNAL  Chubcs, 

Saginaw.  Mich..  May  22, 1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobsz, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Senatob  Mobsb:  Permit  me  to  con- 
gratulate you  moeit  hoartUy  on  your  position 
on  Vietnam  from  both  the  legal  and  moral 
standpoint.  I  count  myself  among  thoee  who 
feel  that  we  have  made  tragic  mistakes  the 
past  five  yean. 

I  make  many  calls  In  this  parish.  I  have 
found  only  one  person  who  would  defend 
our  Involvement  there  In  any  way.  All  the 
others  are  extremriy  critical  of  this  Adminis- 
tration's  policy. 

It  Is  clear  thjit  thoughtful.  knowIedgeaUa 
and  patriotic  Americans  would  like  to  find 
another  way — and  aoon.  Surely  the  elections 
this  fall  will  register  the  doubt  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  about  our  preeent  course. 

May  I  venture  to  suggest  that  a  movement 
be  atarted  to  get  Senator  Fm-BUCRT  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democrats  for  the  presidency 
in  1908.  He  U  fearless,  honest,  and  utterly 
without  guile. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.    Sooner  or  later 
It  must  bear  fruit. 
Sincerely, 

Amtbont  A.  Nblson. 

Bastwood  Baftbt  Chubcb, 
Syraouae.  N.T..  May  23. 1996. 
Senator  Watxb  Mobsb. 

Dbab  Sm:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  re- 
print from  CoNosBsaioNAL  Rbcobo  regardlnf 
the  legaUty  (or  lack  thereto )  of  our  posltkm 
in  Viet  Nam. 

The  names  of  lioasx  and  FuLBBmrr  will 
go  down  In  history  ss  men  who  stood  In  the 
way  of  the  oon^iete  seU-out  of  the  natton 


Afoy  27,  1966 

ta  dangerous,  unUateral,  and 
I  am  saying  this  from  my 
are  a  few  others  like  me,  a 
I'm  sure  you  get  many 
but  I  should  like  to  be  re- 
ef those  who  express  deep 
Sincerely, 

HtTOH 


Mohtbcox, 


Senator  W.  Mobsx. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DXAX   Sxnatob:    The     . 
you  are  doing  on  the  war 
appreciated. 

Eighty  Five  per  cent  of 
feel  we  have  no  Justlflcatl 
the  present  confilct. 

Thank  you, 

O.K. 


on  television 
Ith  your  views 


Senator  Watnx  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dcab  Sib:  After  viewing  y^\ 
I  find  myself  In  sympathy 
atx>ut  the  government's  Involvement  In  Viet 
Mam.  I  would  very  much  app  relate  receiving 
A  letter  stating  what  your  general  views  are 
about  this  also  would  like  t6  know  If  there 
is  anything  a  private  citizen  can  do  to  help 
(&ange  the  foreign  policy  o^^r  Viet  Nam. 

Most  Respectfully,  ] , 

Pattl  W.  Lks. 

LONO  BXACH.  CAUF. 


QOHOmSSlOfAAi,  BKJORD— SENATE 
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r 


aotloD. 
and  there 

_  letters, 
on  the  aide 
hUon. 


Pattor. 

Mich., 
ay  22. 1966. 


comtnendable    work 
l»sue  U  greatly 


community 
for  being  In 


,MJ5. 


T  ai.  1906. 


N: 


Calxt.. 
ly  20.  1966. 


to  a  person 

id  Indlg^tlon 

Vietnamese 

tbnldly  and 


Senator  Watnx  Mobsb, 
US.  Senate. 

Dbab  Sxnatob  Mobsb 

ereryone  I  know  feels  horror 

over  our  participation   In 

War.    These  feelings  are  us_,.,.j  ,.»^^_,  .^^ 

tearfully  expressed — by  self-siacing  citizens 

^ose  taxes  are  paying  the  ll^lll  and  whose 

•ons  have  been  herded  Intoj  a  conflict  the 

Justice  of  which   they  do  not   perceive. 

The  one  bright  star  on  the  horizon  was 
the  probe  into  the  Asian  c«>nfllct  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Coounlttee  and  our 
congratulations  to  member^  I  like  yourself. 
TUs  probe  Is  one  of  the  m 
political  actions  of  oiir  tl 
not  stop  at  merely  m_ 
"discriminating"  about  a  "I 
•errtcemen  were  not  paying 
their  Uvea  tot  omi  lack  of 


Are  up  this  opposition;  It  oo4)d  be  the  start 

altogether. 

JOBGSIfaOlT. 

Calif., 
'ky  22.  1966. 


of  a  method  for  ending  wa 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Luc 


Cabioc 


encouraging 
.    Please  do 

ig  Americans 
war"— as  If 

instantly  with 
;lon.     Please 


\^iittee. 


Hon.  Senator  Watnb  Mobsb, 
Senate  Foreign  Relatione  C 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dm  Sxnatx  Mobsb:  My  oMy  regret  after 
uttenlng  In  on  all  the  T.V.  fitelgn  relations 
"•wlog— pro.  &  con— U  tha*  I  am  not  a 
wsldent  of  Oregon  &  could  therefore  vote  for 
Tou.  Please  continue  yourUfforts  In  the 
*nierican  people's  behalf. 
minority  stand  In  the  ho 
111  wager  It  Is  not  across 

™J»k   otherwise    (from  you         

IJttwr)  Is  an  Insult  to  the  Ainerican  voters' 
m^genco  or  U  It  a  fight,  b^^een  idealism 
•  prscUcablllty.  V 

Please  tell  the  American  people  at  the  next 
o»nng  what  we  (millions  Lam  sure)  can 
wto  voice  en  masse  our  dls^ji^val  ft  also 
PW  your  group  the  much  jeMed  support, 
iwtt  stand  Is  Indeed  a  chaptw  for  "profiles 
u»  courage"  &  the  American  people  con- 
ra^Jf^**"-  "  wlU  not  ham  your  career. 
™  continue  to  cUp  the  manjr  "letters  fiom 
can 748— Part  » 


may  be  a 
senate,  but 
country.    To 
&   Sen.   FuL- 


the  people"  ta  our  local  Ha<Tamimto  Bm 
newspaper. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Uxa.  J.  B.  Bwrnmaa. 

umrtaxm  Cbtstal  Ball 
BnrroB  or  ths  Bxb:  Sir:  If  Mr.  NUes  used 
a  crystal  t>all  to  see  the  future  of  Watnx 
Mobsb,  It  does  not  agree  with  mine. 

In  my  crystal  ball  I  see  Watnx  Mobsb  in 
the  White  House,  LJ3.J.  back  on  bis  ranch 
and  our  Ijoys  out  of  Vlst  Nam,  God  being 
willing. 

In  our  system  of  electing  a  president  we, 
the  people,  have  little  choice.  Too  many 
times  we  are  given  a  choice  between  two 
people,  neither  of  whom  we  want.  Correc- 
tion of  this  situation  should  be  high  on  the 
agenda  of  our  representatlvee  In  Washington. 

G.  M.M. 

SACBAicisrro. 

Mat  aa,  1966. 

Dbab  Sxnatob  Mobsb:  For  many  years  I 
have  been  a  Watnx  Mobsb  fan,  but  un- 
fortunately not  a  voter.  We  don't  have  the 
likes  In  North  Carolina.  I  feel  so  disturbed 
about  this  tragic  war  In  Viet  Nam  I  Just  don't 
know  how  to  effectively  oppoee  it,  so  I  write 
expressing  my  support.  I'll  say  Just  one 
thing.  If  the  Chinese  were  over  here  burn- 
ing alive  my  grandchildren,  I  don't  think  I'd 
ever  tire  of  killing  them,  only  death  or  prac- 
tical considerations  would  stop  me.  This  Is 
the  kind  of  fury  our  sons  must  face  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  Let's  bring  them 
home  alive. 

If  it  Is  convenient,  I  would  like  to  have  a 
copy     of     the  disputed     resolution     Free. 
Johnson  used  to  get  Am*ric»^  into  this  war. 
Sincerely. 

8.  B.  **"■■'■'■ 

Hxndxbbonvillb,  N.C. 

Dallas,  Txx., 
May  23, 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsb, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Bib:  Sir,  we  have  a  nineteen  year  old 
son  fighting  In  the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  Sir, 
He  Is  our  only  child.  Perhaps  we  are 
"nervous  nellies,"  but  we  are  concerned 
about  him  and  all  of  the  others  over  there 
who  are  caught  In  this  "war  within  a  war." 
We  stand  behind  you  100  percent.  Sir.  In  that 
we  should  get  our  sons  out  of  Viet  Nam  now. 
Please  do  all  you  can  to  get  our  sons  out  of 
Viet  Nam.  Sir.  We  want  our  son  back  safe 
and  well  the  same  as  other  parents  do.  Peo- 
ple have  begged  and  pled  with  the  President 
to  get  our  sons  out  of  Viet  Nam  only  to  be 
Ignored,  not  even  a  reply. 

Sir,  the  government  Is  "of  the  People,  for 
the  People  and  by  the  People,"  and  we,  the 
People,  do  not  want  this  war.  We  do  not 
have  any  business  there  as  long  as  It  Is  not 
our  war  and  war  has  not  been  declared.  Do 
they  appreciate  our  b^ng  there,  spending  tax 
payer's  money  and  sscrlflcing  tax  payer's 
sons?  They  do  not.  There  is  no  way  of 
knowing  how  many  of  our  sons  have  been 
slain  by  those  we  are  supposed  to  be  helping. 
They  pretend  to  be  farmers  in  the  day  time 
and  are  Viet  Cong  at  night.  Sir,  Is  It  right 
to  throw  our  youth  in  the  fire  of  the  foe 
while  there  is  such  turmoil  among  the  Viet- 
namese people?  We  expect  our  son  to  come 
'  home  safe  and  well.  Sir,  can't  the  People  sus 
Mr.  Johnson  for  murdering  our  sons  in  his 
Illegal  undeclared  war? 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Blaxx. 

BiocKTOir,  Calif., 

Jfay  23. 1966. 
DsAB  SsHATOB  MoBss:  My  wife  and  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  keeping  the  Vietnam  esca- 
pade Tinder  review  and  we  are  hc^wful  you 
can  stimulate  any  action  for  tenninatioii. 

We  both  feel  that  tba  Congress  has  bean 
ft  Is  remiss  in  not  standing  firm  in  thsir 


rtsht  and  duty  to  be  the  acenoy  respoipsir 
bis  for  the  dsdaratlon  of  war.  .  ^ 

Sincerely. 


JoRK  and  Mastobtf  Pruxifs. 


*l 


Mat  aa;  1966. 
Dbab   Ssmatob   Waths   Mosbb:    Tou  are 
speaking  my  feeUngs  about  Vietnam.   Please 
continue  to  represent  me  aipca  I  have  no 
representation  from  my  Stat*. 
Sincerely, 

HABBBr  JOSLTN. 

San  Dnrao,  Cauf. 

IifLAT  Cmr,  Mica.. 

May  20. 1966. 
Senator  Watnb  Mobss. 

DbabSbnatob:  I'm  very  proud  of  you.  It's 
good  for  the  American  people  to  know  thoe 
are  a  few  men  in  high  office  portion  who 
have  the  stamina  to  speak  out  their  beliefa. 
It's  time  for  the  people  of  this  country  to 
wake  up  before  it's  too  late.  And  you,  as  one 
of^our  representatlvee,  has  been  doing  your 
share  towards  this.  Most  of  our  public  o<B- 
clals  are  afraid  they  will  Jeopardise  their 
position  and  presttge,  and  when  one  like 
yourself  speaks  out  the  truth,  It's  good  to 
hear.  We're  aU  tired  of  lies  and  tired  of 
wars.  President  Johnson  may  be  surprised 
some  day  to  find  the  people  of  this  country 
are  not  as  dumb  as  he  thinks. 

I  am  supporting  you  100%  in  your  efforts 
to  st(9  the  war  in  Vletuun. 

More  power  to  you,^ 
Respectfully, 

Mrs.  Mabjobh  CnsB. 

Hopkins,  Minn., 

ifay  23. 1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sm:  Tour  speech.  Legal  Itauea  of 
United  States  Position  in  Viet  Nam.  has  been 
carefully  read. 

There  was  Just  a  faint,  fieeUng  sense  of 
security  when  one  realised  that  even  ona 
Senator  would  find  voice  to  oondemn  our 
action  In  South  East  Asia. 

Can  we  ever  have  respect  for  or  confidence 
In  the  Senate  again? 

Tears  ago  a  book  appeared  on  our  markets 
titled  "It  Cant  Happen  Here."  In  our  life- 
time we  have  seen  it  happen  here — ^the  capit- 
ulation of  elected  ofllceis  to  ovetiMTwerlng 
arrogance  (a  dirty  word)  of  an  Kxeeutlve 
who  has  flouted  international  agra«m*n1i' 
and  led  us  into  untenahle  elreumstances. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Bslations  disoussiaBS 
were  greatly  appreciated. 
Re^>ectfully, 

DoaOTRT 


ICat  as,  1066. 
Hon.  Watns  Mobsb. 
1^.5.  Senate. 
Washington.  DXJ. 

Dbab  Sbnatob:  I  received  your  document 
entitled  "Legal  Issues  of  VS.  Position  In 
Vietnam"  printed  in  the  Congbxssional 
Rboord  \mder  date  of  Friday,  February  2S. 
1966,  for  which  I  thank  you. 

I  support  your  position  whole-heartedly 
and  urge  you  to  continue  your  efforts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

—'  AlBBT  B.  DAWX2NS. 

ICat  aa,  1066. 
Senator  Phxlip  Habt. 
Senator  Watnb  MObsi, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DJO. 

Dbab  Sot:  I  have  ocmsistently  opposed 
United  States  action  In  Viet  Nam  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  under  present  conditians. 
At  one  point  I  could  see  a  reason  for  holding 
certain  defensive  perimeters  and  encourag- 
ing ths  South  Vietnamese  to  resistance,  but 
now  Z  must  go  along  with  oomplete  with- 
drawal.   I  bad  hoped  that  the  prasidsntii, 
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pottef  and  aUttuy  mirimn  would 
b*  pradMit  intbmvmot  fane,  but  tb»j  ttmf 
not  bMB.  In  fact  ttuj  mn  coaatuMj  «k- 
pandliiC  tt.  Itt  tlila  U^t  «1m  only  solution 
to  ooniriats  wlthdravml  irtxtn  tha  t«ii4>Uttoa 
to  UM  foraa  Is  nUnUnlssd. 

TIM  latsst  STUtaio*  of  nnitad  SUtss  ln«- 
spooilbUltr  Is  ths  dss«nietloB  of  about  S0.OOO 
aons  of  orop  produolac  land  In  South  Vlat 
Mam.  snooRllnc  to  an  AJ.  artlola.  Z  know 
ttaay  saywarlB  b«U"  but  this  Is  BOlnc  a  Uttto 
too  far.  Wa  ars  waging  hsrWcUlal  war 
against  tba  fannsr,  and  tba  prwant  (and  In- 
eldantljr.  tha  State  Dept.  says,  against  some 
Viet  OoBg.  who  In  most  oasis  are  also  farm- 
an.  and  peaaaaA) .  We  are  dsstroying  a  erop 
base  that  Asia  needs  vary  bady.  We  are  add- 
ing tha  chance  ot  famine  to  a  long  list  of 
Uhlted  Stataa  Instigated  miseries.  It  Is  ao- 
tton  like  this  that  ooDTlnose  ma  that  we 
are  mondly  wrong  in  Just  about  eraryttilng 
wa  do  In  Viet  Nam. 
Stnoerety, 

■Dwnr  K.  CASLaoir. 

Obamd  Riraa.  lOoa. 

00 — aapreesptatlye  OaaAU)  Poas,  editor  of 
the  Prsaa  (Grand  Raplda,  lAoh.) 


Boom  Var  Nam  Caor  Ksjjno  Xb  S 

WAaaiM«iruir. — The  area  of  oropa  deatroyed 
In  South  Viet  Nam  to  deny  th«m  to  the  Oom- 
munlst  Viet  Oong  has  been  slgnUleantly  ex- 
panded In  recent  months,  aooording  to  flg- 
ursa  made  avallabla  by  oOolal  souroes  Satur- 
day. 

Aa  of  about  two  montha  ago— tha  latest 
ngura  avaUabla— the  area  oorerad  by  crop- 
kUllng  hartataldSB  waa  Usted  at  slightly  above 
M.00O  acres. 

The  previous  total  on  this,  aa  issued  by  the 
State  Department  oo  ICareh  9,  was  around 
ao,000  aeraa.  That  was  said  to  have  been  the 
total  aa  of  last  fail.  Data  arriving  here  run 
behind  tha  program,  which  oOclals  said  has 
been  undar  way  alnoe  lQ«a. 

The  M,000  acraa  waa  a««tUnated  to  be 
roughly  1^  psroent  of  the  total  area  undw 
oultlvatlon  in  South  Viet  Nam.  Authorltlea 
aald  the  affected  lands  are  only  tn  certain 
areaa.  Ilka  parts  of  the  central  MgMimji.  long 
under  Red  oontrOL 

Nkw  Toss.  N.T.. 

Senator  WaTna  Moaaa. 
UJS.  Senate. 
Wa^ingtem,  DXJ. 

Daaa  SBu-roa  Moaai:  Do  tae  your  In- 
fttasnoe  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam,  where  our 
preeence.  Is  not  wanted,  and  our  position 
doubtfully  IsgaL 

■oatcmleaUy.  I  feel  we  should  do  what  Is 
required,  but  I  am  very  much  against  our 
bpya  being  eant  there,  where  erso  the  South 
Vlatnamaee  are  turning  «g»*"-*  ua. 
.  .   ".    Very  truly  youra. 

Un.  Bamro  BoaSk 


BumroM,  Ohio, 

tU^  12.1999, 

Ron.  SMiatcr  Watms  lloao, 
V£.  Senate  Oy0lee  BitlldiiHr, 
Wasftinyton,  D.a. 

DiAa  8a:  I. wish  to  commend  you  fbr  your 
outspoken  erltldsm  of  the  administration 
for  ttke  military  action  in  Vietnam.  Thank 
Oodl  There  la  a  stateaman.  Ilka  you.  In  Wash- 
ington iHu>  la  willing  to  put  country  before 
party. 

It  Is  an  Insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people  for  the  administration  to 
eontlnua  tiling  them  that  American  boya 
are  tn  Vietnam  saving  the  world  from  com- 
munism. Hie  patrtotlam  of  tha  American 
paiqila  is  being  aoraiy  triad. 

I  am  a  general  praetttianer  In  a  rural  area. 
Uj  yMmU  are  good  average  Amsrieaaa. 
They  ara  cottfnsad.  dlsgiisteil.  dlsoouraged 
and  very  much  oppoeed  to  the  senseless 
■aorlflesa  being  mada  in  Vlatnaai. 


During  World  War  n  Z 
oAcer  with  the  Oilneae  troopa.  Z  waa  wttlh 
the  flret  group  ot  the  Chlneee  army  that 
mtarsd  Haiphong  aftsr  VJ  day.  Z  have  acme 
Idea  of  the  sacrlllcee  of  American  life  and 
material  that  waa  made  for  China  during 
WW  IL    Mow.  look  at  the  reeuK. 

If  an  armlstloe  is  signed  it  will  only  be 
another  Korea.  We  win  have  to  enforoe  it 
with  Amarlean  troope  for  the  next  decade. 

Once  you  have  loet  face  In  the  Orient  aa 
wa  have  you  are  finished.  We  should  pull 
out  aa  qui^ly  aa  poeelble.  The  reaponsi- 
bUtty  for  the  future  of  Vietnam  should  be 
plaead  In  the  banda  of  the  United  Nations. 
If  they  fall  it  win  be  upon  their  shoulders. 
The  ornnmon  people  of  Vietnam  cannot  suffer 
much  more  than  they  have  under  this  ter- 
rible elvU  war. 

I  debated  with  myself  some  time  before 
writing  this  letter.  It  U  of  the  rights  of 
democracy  for  which  we  are  supjxised  to  be 
fighting  for  in  Vietnam. 

Pleaae  continue  your  criticisms  of  the 
Administration  UmA  and  c^ear.    Tou  are  In 
poattlon  to  be  heard. 
Beq>eotfuny, 

F.  P.  RODAaMTQK,  If  J>., 

rormer  Major.  VJi.  Medioal  Corp,  Ite- 
etp**nt  Legion  of  Merit. 

Tarn  ConaamoATiottAL  OnuacH. 
St.  Petertburg,  Fla..  May  23. 1999. 
Ut  Dbab  Ssmatob:  Tour  predictions  about 
ohaoa  and  confusion  in  Viet  Nam  have  cer- 
tainly been  fuUlUed.  Now  I  hc^M  you  wiU 
continue  to  work  for  an  end  to  this  tragic 
war  and  a  return  home  of  our  American 
boya. 

OratafuUy. 

.    Aabomt  N. 


Uat  20, 1008. 
Dbab    Sxnatob    Mosas:    As    an    informed 
American  I  urgently  request  that  you  con- 
tinue to  lead  the  fight  against  preeent  VS. 
policy  In  Vietnam. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  and  incraase  your 
efforts  toward  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from 
that  country.  Milllona  of  Americans  vio- 
lently proteat  our  Immoral  Involvement  in 
that  country  and  we  wiU  be  heard  In  No- 
v«nber. 
Thank  you  for  your  efforta  on  my  behalf. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  IbTCHBX. 

DSLBAT  BBACK,  FLA., 

Jfay  23. 1999. 
Hon.  WATwa  ICoaas; 
Waahlngton,  f)X}. 

DBAS  BaxAToa:  I  Jiist  wish  to  add  my  name 
to  thoee  who  appreciate  the  great  work  you 
are  endeavoring  to  do  in  connection  with  thla 
terrible  meea  in  Viet  Nam.  I  agree  your  at- 
titude U  100%  correct.  We  dont  belong 
there  and  what  poeelble  Justlflcatlon  U  there 
for  thla  terrible  sUughter  of  American  youth. 
May  God  help  you  and  othert  with  your  oour> 
age.  Help  get  us  out  ot  this  Inaxeuaabla 
commitment. 

BeqMOttuUy, 

Lattow  Boaaxa  Ooumur. 


aBAXORAme.  IflCR., 

Jfay  23. 1999. 
Re  m>eech  on  legal  Issuaa  of  T7.S.  poaitlon 

in  Vietnam. 
Boh.  Watms  MOasB, 
V.S.  Senmte. 
Waahingtoti,  DJO. 

Obui  ICB.  Uobsb:  First,  I  wish  to  expreea 
my  profound  reepect  and  admiration  for  you. 
who  have  had  the  moral  fortitude.  Intei^ty 
and  petaistency  in  Senate  speechee  and  hear- 
ings to  expoee  and  defy  an  ovarwhdmlng 
majority  of  our  Oovenunant  leaderahlp  who 
are  selling  us.  the  dtlaen  of  UjB.,  down  tha 
road.  A  leadership  that  to  legaBMng  tha 
steal  of  our  tax  maney  to  pay  for  wars  such 
aa  In  Vietnam.  In  whleh  UjS. 


VIetnamaae  and  Vletoong,  both  dvlllana  and 
Servloemett.  are  being  killed  and  maimed, 
and  property  destroyed. 

Fortunatdy.  by  one  meana  or  *««th;if  | 
received  a  copy  of  you  February  IMe  speech 
before  the  Senate  titled  "Xegal  bsuce  of 
VA.  PoelUon  in  Vietnam.**  It  ^>pean  as 
though  the  title  might  have  read  "nieaal 
Issuss".  I  waa  happy  to  receive  this  artlcls 
because  ite  complete  detail  answered  many 
of  tha  questions  I  have  had  in  mind  concern- 
ing otnr  involvwnent.  It  waa  concise  and 
thorough.  I  have  some  further  questtcos 
to  ask  you  later  in  this  letter. 

Aa  I  discuss  our  parttdpatlan  in  this  affair 
with  many  frlsnds  and  acquaintancea,  the 
majcrity  are  op^omA  to  our  participation.  I 
am  wondering  if  my  experience  in  thla  le- 
qMct  may  be  repreeentative  of  the  dtiseas 
throughout  the  cotmtry.  If  auch  la  tha 
oaae.  it  U  deeply  repatteble  that  neithw 
the  Democratic  nor  Republican  party  ctaooaes 
to  take  a  God-like  and  legal  atand  in  auch 
pollciea. 

If  nearly  baU  of  the  TTnited  Stetce  dtl- 
■ens  are  oppoeed  to  thla  war.  couldnt  a  thinl 
party  formed  on  the  platform  of  abollahlng 
it  and  atiU  foatering  individual  InlUatlve  and 
free  enterprise,  poesibly  win  out  against  a 
divided  half  (the  other  two  parties)  7 

This  letter  is  being  dictated  a  day  bafofs 
your  Oregon  Primary.  I  shoxUd  fervently 
hope  that  your  candidate  to  nominated,  al- 
though I  feel  that  he  would  have  had  a  con- 
aiderably  better  chance  of  winning  had  ha 
been  willing  to  do  aome  campaigning.  Many 
peopto  may  feel  that  he  wont  produce  if  ha 
wont  campaign.  Perhapa  the  reeulta  for  thla 
reason  will  not  bo  truly  repreeentative  of 
what  they  might  have  been  otherwise. 

And  now  to  a  few  questions  to  whldi  I 
would  appreciate  your  frank  answers. 

To  where  does  the  man  turn,  like  mysaU, 
who  refusee  to  vote  tat  any  nnmiTnif  ^ho 
haa  not  demonatrated  hto  definite  dealre  to 
terminate  thto  war  and  aimllar  interf  erenoie 
throughout  the  world,  in  hto  deelie  to  vote 
for  such  a  man?  lent  the  time  ripe  for  a 
national  push  in  thto  direction? 

Why  did  Blsenhower  and  Dullae  refuse  to 
permit  free  elections  in  Vietnam  in  1964, 
aoooRllng  to  the  Geneva  accords?  Wu  tt 
beoauee  thay  refused  to  be  wUllng  to  accept 
tha  apparent  resulto  of  such  an  election. 
which  would  have  undoubtedly  given  tha 
Communisto  a  definite  majority? 

Why  haa  our  Government  continued  for 
ten  additional  yeare  from  the  date  of  auch 
propoeed  election,  to  refuse  to  permit  trsa 
eleoUons  in  Vietnam? 

What  to  the  Administration's  true  raasoa 
for  the  Vietnam  engagement?  Is  it  really 
to  protect  United  Statee  capital  inveated  la 
Vietnam? 

I  wlU  sincerely  apprectote  your  answers. 

With  every  good  wtoh.  I  am 
Most  sincerely. 

SpxwcaBae. 

PB.— Would  it  be  poaslble  for  yon  to  pleais 
supply  me  with  38  additional  copies  of  yonr 
Senate  speech  referred  to  herein? 

FLOBAL  Paxk,  N.T., 

Jfay  23. 1999. 

Senator  Wathx  Moaaa. 

Senate  Building, 
Waahington,  B.C. 

DxAB  SxHAToa  Moaaa:  Keep  speaking  out 
for  sani^  and  decency.  Tou  are  on  the  sldt 
of  Truth  and  Humanity. 

Bnd  the  Bhameful.  criminal  war  In  Viet- 
nam!   We  want  our  boya  back  homel    Be- 
cent  evente  in  Vietnam  make  me  very  alck 
and  aahamsd.   How  much  longer? 
GratefuUy. 

Ura.  BnJA  Kuv. 

ItoOOKLTW,  N.T., 

Jfay  25, 1999. 
Mosv  DunutuvuaoB   SawA'soa:    I  am  a 
OatboUo  Priest:   with  these  foUowlng  Um 


I  wtoh  to  ten  Tou 
pietely  agree  with  Tou  an< 


your  hcmest  and  noble  op  j  don  which  Tou 


tn  preaching  now  to  the 
The  Motto  of  thto  Country 
for  Country".    How  can  we 
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iwt  Z  am  oom- 
entlrdy  support 


American  public. 

ti:  "Tot  God  and 

(Christlaiu)  say 


again  for  God,  since  we  are  piling  God's  peo- 
jde  every  day  in  Vtet-Nam?  Only  Americans 
are  Ood'a  people?  God  said  to  ua  (Whoever 
.  bdievee  in  Him)  Thou  shali  bot  kiU  "weU.  aa 
you  know,  we  do  kiU  people  every  day  with  a 
veil  planned  project  (not  a  treaty  nor  con- 
tract). How  can  we  Justify  our  actions  be- 
fore God  and  before  Men  (of  good  will)? 
Aa  for  Coimtry:  I  aay  we  are  not  fighting  to 
defend  oiur  country;  Vletf^am  to  not  our 
country  our  kind  of  people*,!  We  have  nf>^:h)ng 
In  common  with  those  pacMe:  physically, 
gaographlcally,  historically,!  jocially.  moraUy, 
cuatomary  phyalognomlcallv  or  traditionally 
etc.  They  are  Aalana,  noV  Americana  nor 
Europeana.  Why  dont  wq  |let  them  aettle 
tbelr  own  differences?  wftxy  our  yoiuig 
Americans  must  die  for  t^elr  coimtry,  not 
for  our  U.S.A7  If  America,  for  instance: 
Alaaka  or  Hawaii  being  attacked,  I  will  be 
fully  supporting  and  fighimg  against  our 
enemlea,  but  thto  to  not  toe  caae.  Thto  to 
their  civil  war,  (I  don't  aayj  ive  are  interven- 
ing) but  Johnson-Lodgej-Ruak-McNamara 
and  Taylor  are  pouring  gailand  oil  in  that 
flre,  and  give  no  sign  to  aed|  for  an  alterna- 
tive, yet  every  day  our  nalV^  young  aoldlera 
(thinking  perbape  they  aTf  patrioto)  and 
Vletnameae  (aa  innocent,  u  Ignorant  they 
are)  died  by  bundreda  or  (jthousanda  in  the 
near  future)  .  .  .  For  what  reason  they  died? 
For  what  cauae?  I  think,  fpt  no  other  rea- 
aon  or  commitment  (unllatWal  aa  It  la)  but 
yankee  determination  or  atubbomneaa. 
Kamely  they  are  vm>ng,  they  will  keep 
going  to  do  wrong  imtii  th^  end  and  they 
vUl  listen  to  no  one.  Thto  Wttitude  will  lead 
TT.8A.  Into  most  dtoastroiia  3>usequences  ete. 
I  say  it  again:  How  do  \ft  Justify  our  ac- 
tions In  Vietnam?  be/ore  God  and  before 
OUT  CountrymenT  What  the  htotorlan  will 
put  Into  the  book  of  htotorv?  I  think,  we 
getting  more  aggreaalves  tun  anybody  else 
In  the  free  world  today!  i  {democratic  ays- 
tarn  with  a  aggressive  foni  I  suppose,  if 
we  are  getting  deeper  intq  the  war  with 
China,  aome  day  with  Ru(4a,  Are  toe  save 
nd  secure  from  Russia  a^i^  Atomic  Bombs 
aad  rocketsT  How  about  i  Cuba?  Do  you 
think  that  Caatro  has  no  atomic  weapona  in 
hli  Island?  Only  crazy  people  think  ao.  // 
»e  ere  not  save,  tohy  then  ts«  are  continuing 
to  play  xoith  the  fireT  I  am.  ao  worry  about 
the  war  going  on  in  Vtotnui,  I  pray  and  I 
liope  that  Almighty  God  d#tgn  to  ahow  Hto 
merciful  Intervention.  Dear  Senator,  I  wtoh 
you  will  continue  your  act 
to  the  naive  americana  a 
Bent  In  Vietnam  and  I 
with  my  Intensified  prayc 
my  Maaaea.  May  the  Holy  I 
our  leadera  to  see  that  the 
thing  wrong  to  ourseli  _ 
And  to  the  poor — Ignorant 
pie;  May  the  Holy  Spirit 
*em  a  good  and  aound  i 

A"  a  Catholic  Clergy,  I  aay  ^ „ 

»«^to«c  to  fight  not  for  onTs  omi  country 

(Vietnam  is  not  our  counfrko  and  It  to  not 

wiae  and  prudent  to  vidatTlthe  Command- 

»«t  of  God  (yet  we  eay:   ibl  God  we  truat) , 

I  know  and  I  feel  that  W 

ment  cornea,  no  one  can 

•onld  be  too  late,  if  we  _ 

■>wey  I  I  I  WeU,  I  prediof 

■OB  and  hto  coUeaguee  n 

PoUcy.  no  one  of  them 

^.  you  remember   that! 

^»Uy.  I  wtoh  and  I  hope 

'*"«reHT  will  sustain   v 

■°^»Jid   Judgment   against 

■ay  God  blees  you  and  yc 

?*^ker8  for  the  peace 

■"P   you    weU!    Your 


Itles  to  explain 

lit  the  Involve- 

support  you 

every  day  in 

It  enlighten 

doing  some- 

oxir  free  world 

letnameee  peo- 

ign  to  inspire 

^llcy  to  follow. 

It  to  vn- 


God's  Punlsh- 

Htan,  then  that 

to  beg  for  Hto 

'.  U  Mr.  John- 
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Jf^  23, 1999. 

Be:  Peace  in  Vietnam. 
President  Lnisoir  B.  J<«i«oit, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Mk.  Paasmairr;  Please  get  us  out  of 
Vietnam  now. 

Vietnam  to  not  Inqiortant  to  tlM  — curtty 
of  the  United  Statea. 

Your  admlntotratlon'a  actions  In  Vietnam 
hinder  the  United  Statee  from  building  a 
aodety  ot  freedom  and  equaUty  of  of^or- 
tunlty,  the  Great  Soctoty  that  I  beUev*  you 
wish  to  advance. 

Your  administration's  actions  in  Vtotnam 
hinder  efforta  to  move  the  world  away  from 
the  brink  of  nuclear  war  to  a  peaceful  world 
under  the  rule  of  tow. 

Please  get  us  out  of  Vtotnam  now. 
Yours  truly, 

Bnr jAicm  M.  BmBBBB. 

ce.:  Vice  President  HuicnnxT.  and  Sen- 
ators FULaaiOKT,  JlAJISnBLD.  MOBSB.  LoMb, 
and  BnssKLL. 


FAIR   PACKAOINO    AND    LABBLXNO 
ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  c«isent  that  the  Soiate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1151,  8.  985.  and  that  It  be  laid  be- 
f  (M-e  the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESiraNa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Magnxtson  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will 
be  read  by  title. 

The  liBGisLATivs  Cldx.  a  bill  (S.  085) 
to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce by  prevoiting  the  use  of  unfair  or 
deceptive  methods  of  packaving  or  label- 
ing of  certain  consumer  commodities 
distributed  in  such  commerce,  tjtd  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  gnai»ting  clause  and 
Insert: 

niat  thto  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  *Tatr 
Packaging  and  T.«*«t"'^g  Act". 

DxcLABAnoir  or  pouor 
Sao.S.  Informed  consumers  are  wsontlal 
to  the  fair  and  efllclent  functioning  of  a  free 
market  economy.  Packagee  and  their  tobeto 
should  enable  consumers  to  obtain  accurate 
information  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  oon- 
tenta  and  ahould  facilitate  price  comparisons. 
Therefore,  It  to  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congreee  to  assist  oonsumen 
and  manxifacturera  In  reaching  theee  goato 
In  the  marketing  of  consumer  goods. 
PBOHmmoH   OF   uirrAB   amd    nacBPnvx 

PACKAGDrO    AMS    lABXLIltO 

Sac.S.  (a)  It  shall  be  untowful  for  any 
person  engaged  in  the  p««*'fg<'«g  or  »«*«»iim 
of  any  consumer  ooounodlty  (as  «if«i»^  la 
thto  Act)  for  distribution  in  commerce,  or 
for  any  person  (other  than  a  oommon  caixler 
for  hire,  a  contract  carrier  for  hire,  or  a 
freight  forwarder  for  hire)  engaged  In  the 
dtotrlbutltm  In  oommeroa  of  any  paokaged  or 
labded  consumer  commodity,  to  distribute 
or  to  cause  to  be  distributed  in  commaroe 
any  such  commodity  if  such  commodity  to 
contained  in  a  package,  or  if  that*  to  afltaad 


'l!gi  that  eommodt^  a  IbIm^  wMett 

eontorm  to  tha  provtolona  of  thto  Act  and  ot 
r^ulatlona  promulgated  tmdar  tha  authcrlty 
of  thto  Act. 

(b)  Tba  pratdbltlan  contained  In  aubase- 
tlon  (a)  ahall  not  apply  to  persona  engaged 
in  business  as  wholeeale  or  retail  dtotrtbutuw 
of  consumer  ooinmodlttas  exoept  to  tha  ex- 
tent that  Budh  persons  (1)  ue  engagad  ta 
the  packaging  or  tohaling  ot  auch  oonunodl- 
Uee,  or  (2)  preocribe  or  specify  by  any  msaas 
the  manner  ta  which  snob  oommodltlea  on 
packaged  or  labeled. 


—J.  4.  (a)  No  person  subject  to  tbe  . — 
hibltion  oontalnad  in  eeetlon  S  shaU  dtotrtb- 
ute  or  cause  to  be  dlstribnted  In  conuneroe 
any  packaged  oonsumsr  oommodity  iinlsss 
in  oonformlty  with  rsgwtations  whleh  ahall 
be  eatabllshed  by  the  promulgating  anttaort^ 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  thto  Act  and  whidt 
ahall  provide  that: 

(1)  The  oommodity  ahan  bear  a  labd 
specifying  the  identity  of  the  ocmmodi^  and 
the  name  and  plaoe  of  buabasas  of  the  manu- 
facturer, packer,  or  dtotributor;  and 

(2)  The  net  quantity  ot  contante  (la 
terms  of  weighty  measure,  or  numerloal 
oount)  shaU  be  separately  and  aoeuratdy 
atated  in  a  uniform  loeaHon  upon  the  ptln- 
dpal  dtoptoy  pand  ot  that  labd;  and 

(8)  Tha  separate  labd  statement  at  net 
quantity  of  oontante  appearing  upon  or  af- 
fixed to  any  package — 

(A)  U  expreesed  In  tertns  of  weight  or  ffuid 
volume,  on  any  package  of  a  consumer  oom- 
nudity  contsdning  leas  than  four  pounds  or 
one  gaUon,  duOl  be  sApieaetiJ  in  ounoee  or 
tn  whole  unite  of  pounds,  pints,  or  quarto 
(avdrdupoto  or.  UquM.  wblohaver  may  be 
i4>proprtote); 

(B)  ahall  appear  in  oonsplouous  and  easily 
legible  type  in  distlnet  contrast  (by  typog- 
raphy, layout,  oolor,  emboesing,  or  moumig) 
with  other  matter  on  the  package; 

(O)  shall  ooataln  letters  or  numerato  in  a 
type  Stan  whldi  shaU  be  (1)  eatabUahed  tn 
retotlonshlp  to  the  area  of  the  pclndpal  dto- 
ptoy pand  of  the  package,  and  (U)  nalfcrm 
for  all  packagee  of  sUbatantlaUy  tha  same 
size;  and 

(D)  ahaU  be  so  iriaoed  that  the  llnee  of 
printed  matter  Induded  In  that  atatement 
are  gendraUy  paraUel  to  the  baae  on  whidi 
the  package  rssta  aa  It  to  dealgnsd  to  be  dto- 
ptoyed. 

(b)  No  person  subject  to  the  prohlbltton 
contained  in  section  8  shall  distribute  or 
cause  to  be  distributed  in  commaroe  any 
packaged  eonmimwr  oommodity  if  any  quaU- 
fylng  worda  or  phraaee  appear  In  oonjuno- 
Iton  with  tha  separate  statement  of  the  nat 
quantity  ot  oontente  required  by  auboeotlal 
(a),  but  nothing  ut  thto  aubeectlon  or  la 
paragraph  (3)  of  sribaeotlon  (a)  ShaU  pro- 
hibit supplemental  stotementa,  at  other 
placee  on  the  package,  deeoribing  In  non- 
deceptive  terms  the  net  quantity  of  con« 
ton  to:  Prorided.  That  such  supplwnsntal 
statementa  of  net  quantity  of  oontante  "hull 
not  indude  any  term  qualifying  a  unit  ot 
wdght,  measure,  or  oount  that  tends  to 
exaggerate  the  amount  of  the  ooounodlt* 
oontalnad  In  the  package. 

ADornoirAL  B«aTii,ATioir8 
Sac.  5.  (a)  The  authority  to  promulgate 
regulatlona  under  thto  Act  to  vested  In  (A) 
tha  Secretaty  of  Health.  Iduoatlon.  and  Wd- 
fftre  (referred  to  boralaaftar  as  tha  "Seora- 
tary")  with  rsqieet  to  any  """mmtr  com- 
modlty  which  to  a  food.  drug,  device,  or 
coametic,  as  each  such  term  to  defined  by 
section  aoi  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Oqametic  Act  (21  VJBX3.  821);  and  (B)  tha 
Federal  Trade  Oommlaslon  (referred  to 
hsralnafter  as  the  "Oommlsslan'*)  with 
raneet  to  any  other  conaiiwar  oommodity. 

(b)  If  the  promulgating  authority  speet- 
flad  la  thto  saetloa  finds  that.  »«««q^iff  cf  t^ 
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j9MuM^  ^qf9f^«r  Vj^naxj  at  ft  pa^^UmlM  ca»- 
•mtmtf  ;B>in»wmy.  .or  tor  otbn  good  a^l 
■ilW<ilw»t  tmfnaa,  |uU  ornnpHftoce  wl,(b  all  mt 
requlnmanta  otharwlM  ftppllcable  undar  a«o- 
.Uun  i.q(  tUft  iict  to  ImpmctieabUi  or  U  not 
a«o«Mirx.tor.tlMJ||dM|UAt«prot«cti>6n  of  con- 
•uaMfi,  tbs  Bkeufrj  at  this  ConunlMlon 
^Itloberer  tba.  caa*  may  be)  ahall  promul- 
fftta  ngiUatlona  nmofitlng  Bucb.  commodity 
nom  too^  t«qulr«mants  to  tbe  extent  and 
under  aueh  condltlona  aa  the  promulgating 
•utboKlty  detemUnea  }o  be  consistent  with 
section  a  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Whenever  the  proibulgatlng  authority 
determlnee  that  regulattoaa  eontalnlng  pro- 
muttoas  or  vequlroBMBts  other  than  tliose 
prasiulbwl  by  seetkm  4  ai»jMceasary  to  pr»- 
-vant  tte  daMptloa  at  eonMuaera  or  to  faetU- 
tata  prloa  eomparlaoas  aa  to  any  oonsumer 
Aommodlty,  such  anthortty  shall  promulgate 
'With  rvpeet  to  that  oommodliy  regulatlooa 
•ffeottte  to— 

(1)  establish  and  define  standards  for 
oharaoterlalng  the  slae  of  a  pe«ksge  encloe- 
iBg  any  oonswnwr  commodity,  which  may  be 
used  to  luyplsasHit  the  label  statement  of 
net  quantity  of  eooteittB  of  packages  con- 
'talnlng  such  commocUty,  but  this  paragraph 
■tell  not  be  construed  as  authortalng  any 
Ihaltatlon  oo  the  atae;  sb^pe.  weight,  dlman- 
Mooe,  or  awnber  ot  packaigea  which  may  be 
uaea  to  enolose  any  commodity; 

(a)  estataUflb  and  define  the  net  quantity 
<d  any  owmodtty  (in  tenns  of  weight,  mea- 
sure, or  count)  which  shall  oonstltute  a  serr- 
Ing;  U  that  ooouaodlty  Is  distributed  to  re- 
<aU  puiebasers  in  a  package  or  with  a  label 
vhleti  bears  a  representation  as  to  the  num- 
ber oS  servlags  proiMed  by  the  net  quantity 
of  oontwats  contained  in  that  package  or  to 
which  that  Ubel  la  afllmd; 

(3)  regulate  the  placement  upon  any 
package  containing  any  commodity,  or  upon 
jtny  labti  afUod  to  sueh  commodity,  of  any 
prtnied  mattsr  stating  or  representing  by 
In^pUcatlox^  that  such  oommodlty  la  offered 
for  retail  sale  at  a  price  lower  than  the  ordi- 
nary and  customary  retail  sale  price  or  that  a 
xetall  sale  price  advantage  is  accorded  to 
purehasers  thereof  by  reason  of  the  slis  at 
.^bat  package  or  the^uantlty  of  Its  contents; 
and 

•  (4)  require  (oonslstemt  with  requirements 
Imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug  and  Coametlo  Act,  as  amended)  that 
InfotqiaaUoa  with  respect  to  the  ingredients 
and  oompoaltion  of  any  consumer  commodity 
<other  than  tnfonnatlon  concerning  propri- 
etary trade  aeoreta)  be  placed  upon  peokagae 
oontalning  that  ooounodlty. 

(d)  Whenever  the  promulgating  authority 
determlnea,  after  a  hearing  conducted  In 
oomplUaoe  with  section  7  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Pvoeeduxe  Act.  that  the  weights  or 
quantttlsa  la  which  any  consumer  commodi- 
ty U  balng  distributed  for  zvtaU  sale  are 
Jttaly  to  Impair  the  ability  of  consumen  to 
make  prlee  per  unit  oomparlsons  such  au- 
thority shall— 

;  (1)  pubUah  suoh  determination  In  the 
■  Psderal  Register;  and 
.  (9)  proaaulgate,  subject  to  the  provisions 
mt  sukeectlona  (e),  (f),  and  (g),  regulations 
eOacttve  to  establish  reasonable  welghte  or 
quantltlaa,  and  fraotlcas  or  multiple  thereof, 
In  whloh  aqy  such  consumer  commodity 
ahau  be  distributed  for  retan  sale. 

(e)  At  any  time  within  sixty  days  after 
the  publication  at  any  determtnatlon  purea- 
•at  to  sttbeeettoa  (d)  (1)  as  to  any  oonsumer 
commodity,  any  producer  or  dlsl^butor  af- 
Ibcted  may  request  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
meree  V>  partlelpata  In  the  development  of 
fi  voluntary  product  standard  for  such  com- 
aaodlty  under  ths  prooedurea  for  the  devel- 
opmsort  of  voluntary  product  standards  es- 
tabUshed  by  the  Beoretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion a  or  the  Act  of  March  S.  1901  (*!  Stat 
1440.  m  amended;  IS  XJS.t.  379) .  Sueh  pro- 
teduiee  shall  provide  adequate  manufaotur- 
ar.  distelbutor.  and  consumer  r^resantattoo. 


47pea  tte  flUpg  o^  any  such  request  the  Seor 
retary  oi  Commerce  shall  transmit  notioe 
thereof  to  the  authority  which  has  caused 
notice  of  such  determlnatlob  to  be  published. 

(f)  No  regulation  promulgated  ptirsuant 
to  sobsectloa  (dwa)  with  respect  to  any 
consumer  commo<fity  may— 

(1)  vary  from  any  voluntary  product 
standard  In  effect  with  respect  to  that  oon- 
sumer commodity  which  was  pubUshed — 

(A)  before  the  publleatlon  of  any  deter- 
mination with  reepect  to  that  coosimier  com^ 
aodlty  pursuant  to  aubeectUm  (d)(1); 

(B)  wltbln  one  year  after  the  filing  pur^ 
suaot  to  this  section  of  a  request  for  the 
devalopcnant  of  a  voluntary  product  stand- 
ard with  reepect  to  that  consumer  commodl- 
tr.  or 

(C)  within  Buch  period  of  time  (not  ex- 
ceeding eighteen  months  after  the  filing  of 
suoh  request)  as  the  promulgating  authority 
may  deem  proper  upon  a  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  Ckmunerce  that  such  a  voluntary 
product  standard  with  respect  to  that  con- 
Kumiar  commodity  Is  under  active  consldera- 
tlca  and  that  there  are  presently  grounds  for 
belief  Uiat  such  a  standard  for  that  oom- 
modlty wUl  be  published  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time; 

(a)  establish  any  weight  or  measure  in 
any  amount  less  than  two  oxinces; 

(5)  preclude  the  use  of  any  package  at 
particular  dimensions  or  capacity  customar- 
ily used  for  the  distribution  of  related  com- 
modities of  v«rytng  densities,  except  to  the 
extent  that  It  is  determined  that  the  con- 
tinued use  of  such  package  for  such  purpose 
Is  likely  to  deceive  consiuners;  or 

(4)  preclude  tlie  continued  use  of  particu- 
lar dimensions  or  capacities  of  returnable  or 
reusable  glass  containers  for  beverages  In  use 
as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 

(g)  In  the  promulgation  of  regulations 
imder  sulMectlon  (d)  (a)  of  this  section,  due 
regard  shaU  be  given  to  the  probable  effect  of 
such  regulatlona  upon — 

(1)  the  cost  of  the  packaging  of  the  oom- 
modltlea  affected; 

(2)  the  availability  of  any  commodity  In  a 
reasonable  range  of  package  slaes  to  serve 
consumer  convenience; 

(3)  the  materlala  used  for  the  packaging 
of  the  affected  commodities; 

(4)  the  weights  and  measures  customarily 
used  In  the  packaging  of  the  affected  oom- 
modnlte; 

(6)  competition  between  containers  made 
of  dUteremt  types  of  packaging  material. 

FBooxDmx  i"OB  PKomnoATioN  or  txauiATtotn 
Sac.  e.  (a)  Regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  imder  section  4  or  section  6 
of  this  Act  shall  be  promulgated,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (e) ,  (f ) ,  and  (g)  of 
section  701  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Coametlc  Act  (31  VA.O.  871  (e).  (f).  and 
(g)).  Hearings  authorized  or  reqxUred  for 
the  promulgation  of  any  suoh  regulations  by 
the  Secretary  ahaU  be  conducted  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  by  such  oOcer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Kducatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare as  he  may  deetgnate  for  that  purpose. 

(b)  Begulatlons  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mission under  section  4  or  section  6  of  this 
Act  shall  be  promulgated,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review,  by  proceedings  taken 
In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
Ucos  (e),  (f).  and  (g)  of  section  701  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (SI 
V3.0.  871  (e).  (f),  and  (g))  In  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  effect,  as  if 
sueh  proceedings  ware  taken  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  subeeotlon  (a)  of  this  seetl<m. 
Ksartngs  authorlaed  or  required  for  the 
promulgation  of  any  such  regulations  by  the 
OoBunission  shall  be  conducted  by  tl^e  Com- 
miaslon  or  by  such  officer  or  employee  of 
the  OooDomlsslon  as  the  Commission  may  dea- 
Igaste  for  that  purpose. 


(0)  In  earning  into  effect  the  provlaipm 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  and  the  CoBuni^. 
slon  are  authorised  to  cooperate  with  atiy 
d^jartment  or  agency  of  tlxe  United  Statt^ 
with  any  State,  Commonwealth,  or  posies* 
slon  of  the  United  States,  and  with  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  political  subdivision  of 
any  such  State.  Commonwealth,  or  pt^iis- 
slon. 

(d)  No  regulation  adopted  under  this  Act 
shall  preclude  the  continued  use  of  return- 
able or  reusable  glaas  containers  for  beveragss 
in  Invsntory  or  with  ths  trade  as  of  the  «£. 
f  ecttve  date  of  this  Act. 


Sac.  7.  (a)  Any  consumer  commodity 
which  is  a  food,  drug,  device,  or  coemetie, 
as  each  such  term  1b  defined  by  section  aM 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Coemetie  Aet 
(ai  U.S.C.  331),  and  which  U  Introduced  or 
delivered  for  Introduction  Into  commerce  in 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
or  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  ttaii 
Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  mlsbranded  with- 
in the  meaning  of  chapter  in  of  the  Pedenl 
Food,  Drug,  and  Coemeitlc  Act,  but  the  pro- 
visions of  section  303  of  that  Act  (31  U.8.0. 
333)  shall  have  no  application  to  any  viola- 
tion of  section  3  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  violation  of  any  of  the  provldoni 
of  this  Act,  or  the  regulations  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  with  respect  to  any  con- 
sumer commodity  which  Is  not  a  food,  drug, 
device,  or  cosmetic,  shall  constitute  an  un- 
fair or  deceptive  act  or  practice  In  com- 
merce In  violation  of  section  S(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  enforcement  under  section  6(b)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  Imports  into  ths 
United  States  of  any  consumer  commodity 
covered  by  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  Mo- 
tions 4  and  5  of  this  Act  shall  be  enforced 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to 
section  801  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug;  and  Cosmetic  Act  (31  U.S.C.  381). 

Bspoaxs  TO  TBI  oomnuBs 
Sec.  8.  Each  officer  or  agency  required  or 
authorized  by  this  Act  to  promulgate  rego- 
latlons  for  the  paclcaglng  or  latiellng  of  any 
consumer  c<anmodlty,  or  to  participate  in 
tlM  development  of  voluntary  product  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  any  consumer  oom- 
modlty under  procedures  referred  to  In  Mo- 
tion S(e)  of  this  Act,  shall  transmit  to  ths 
Congress  in  January  of  each  year  a  report 
containing  a  full  and  complete  descriptioa 
of  the  activities  of  that  officer  or  agency  for 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  this 
Aot  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

COOPKBATIOir    WITH    BTATX    AUTHUaiTIM 

Sac.  0.  (a)  A  copy  of  each  regulation  pro- 
mulgated tmder  this  Act  shaU  be  trans- 
mitted promptly  to  the  Secretary  of  Ooes- 
meroe,  who  rtutll  (1)  transmit  copies  tbenof 
to  all  ^propriato  State  officers  and  sgu- 
des.  and  (3)  fiunish  to  such  State  cffiosis 
and  agenolss  information  and  assistance  to 
promote  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent 
uniformity  in  State  and  Federal  regulatloB 
of  the  labeling  of  oonsimier  comonodltles. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  impair  or  otherwise  intsrfara 
with  any  program  carried  into  effect  by  tbs 
Secretary  of  Health,  Bducatlon.  and  Welfars 
under  the  provlstons  of  law  in  cooperstlOB 
with  State  governments  or  agencies,  instm* 
mentaUtlea.  or  polltloal  subdivisions  thsrsof. 


mmrrnoirs 
Sac.  10.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 
(a)  The  term  "oonsumer  commodity".  A* 
cept  as  otherwise  spedfleally  provided  by 
this  subsection,  means  any  food,  drug,  devlos. 
or  cosmetic  (as  those  terms  are  defined  by 
the  Federal  Food,  Dnig,  and  Coametlc  Act), 
and  any  other  article,  product,  or  commodity 
of  any  kind  or  class  which  is  customarily 
produced  or  distributed  for  sale  through  i*- 
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tall  sales  agencies  or  Instffmentalttles  for 
consumption  by  indlvldxials,  or  use  by  indi- 
viduals for  purposes  of  perscmal  care  or  in  the 
performance  of  services  ordinarily  rendered 
wltliin  the  household,  andjwhich  usually  is 
consumed  or  expended  in  tkk  course  of  such 
eoDSimiption  or  use.  Sucl^  term  does  not 
Include—  | 

(1)  any  meat  or  meat  prpfluot,  poultry  or 
poultry  product,  or  toba(|co  or  tobacco 
product; 

(3)  any  commodity  subJM^  to  packaging 
or  labeling  reqiiirements  unposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Funglcule,  and  Rodentl- 
cide  Act,  or  the  provisions  ca  ihe  eighth  para- 
graph under  the  beading  "Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry"  of  the  Act  of  Bmreh  4,  1913  (37 
Stat.  832-833;  31  UB.C.  15ll-ft57),  commonly 
known  as  the  Virus- SerunJ -Toxin  Aot; 

(3)  any  drug  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Motions  603(b)  (1)  or  608  of  Uie  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (31  WJ8.C.  858(b)  (1). 
865.356,357);  I' 


to  or  complying 
[uirements  im- 
ol  Administra- 
or 

to  the  pro- 
Act   (7  UB.C. 


(4)  any  beverage  subject 
with  packaging  or  labeling  fi 
posed  under  the  Federal  Ali 
tlon  Act  (37  U.S.C.  301  et  se<; 

(6)   any  commodity  sub 
visions  at  the  Federal 
1551-1810) . 

(b)  The  term  "package"  toeans  any  con- 
tainer or  wrapping  In  whloh  any  consumer 
eommodlty  is  enclosed  for  u^e  in  the  delivery 
or  display  ot  that  consumit  commodity  to 
retsil  purchasers,  but  does  Idot  Include — 

(1)  shipping  containers  ot- wrappings  used 
•olely  for  the  transportation!  Of  any  oonsumer 
eommodlty  in  bulk  or  in  q\tsntlty  to  manu- 
iscturers,  packers,  or  processors,  or  to  whole- 
tale  or  retail  distributors  thetreof ; 

(2)  shipping  containers  oi  outer  wrappings 
used  by  retailers  to  ship  or  Idellver  any  com- 
Bodlty  to  retail  customers  \i  such  containers 
and  wrappings  bear  no  prihted  matter  per- 
taining to  any  particular  coldmodity;  or 

(3)  containers  subject  tojt(he  provisions  of 
ths  Act  of  August  3.  1913  1(37  Stat.  350,  as 
amended;  15  U.S.C.  231-2W),  the  Act  of 
lisreh  4,  1916  (38  Stat.  llS^.ae  amended;  15 
n.8.C.  334-336),  the  Act  oT  August  31,  1916 
(39  Stat.  673.  as  amended;  If  tT.S.C.  361-356) , 
or  the  Act  of  May  21,  1938  (46  Stet.  686,  as 
•mended;  16  U.S.C.  367-2671)  \ 

(c)  The  term  "label"  melBins  any  written, 
printed,  or  graphic  matter  afllxed  to  any  con- 
ramer  commodity  or  affixed  to  or  appearing 
npon  a  package  containing  any  consumer 
commodity;  T\ 

(d)  The  term  "person"  iieiudes  any  firm, 
corporation,  or  association; 

(e)  The  term  "commerce"' means  (1)  com- 
merce between  any  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  any  territory  or  possessioti  of  the  United 
States,  or  territory  and  aiy  place  outside 
thereof,  and  (2)  cMnmerce  wjlthln  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  within  any  territory  or  posses- 
«ion  of  the  United  States  not  organized  with 
»  legislative  body,  but  shall  not  include  ex- 
ports to  foreign  countries;  aild 

(1)  The  term  "prtnclpaH  display  panel" 
Bttans  that  part  of  a  label  tliat  is  most  Ukely 
to  be  displayed,  presented),  shown,  or  ex- 
amined under  normal  and  <  i^tomary  condi- 
tions of  display  for  retail  sali  J 

SAVING  PEOVmaK 

8k.  11.  Nothing  contalne<  l!ln  this  Act  shaU 
he  construed  to  repeal,  invalidate,  or  super- 

■fide — »  T 


(a)  the  Federal  Trade  Cc  i^unlsslon  Act  or 
any  statute  defined  therein  jas  an  antitrust 
Act; 


(b)  the  Federal  Food, 
Act;  or 

(c)  the    Hazardous   Sv 
Act. 


■rsscT  trpoK  sta' 


Mc.  13.  It  U  hereby 
n  u  the  intent  of  the 


and  Cosmetic 


oes   Labeling 
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expre4«Iy  declared  that 
Cong  rtas  to  supersede 


any  and  all  laws  of  the  States  and  ptilltteal 
subdivtslons  thereof  insofar  as  they  may 
now  or  hereafter  provide  for  the  lab^ng  o^ 
the  net  quantity  of  contents  of  the  package 
of  any  oonsumer  commodity  covered  by  this 
Act  vrtilcb  differs  from  the  requirements  of 
sectioh  4  of  this  Act  or  regulations  promul- 
gated puirsuant  thereto. 

OTBCTIVX   DATZ 

Sbc.  18.  This  Act  ShaU  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  sixth  month  beginning  after 
the  date  of  Ite  enactment:  Provided,  Uiat 
the  Secretory  (with  respect  to  any  oonsumer 
oommodlty  which  is  a  food,  drug,  devloe,  or 
oaemetio) ,  and  the  Commission  (with  respect 
to  any  other  consumer  commodity)  may  by 
reg^ulatlon  poetpone,  for  an  additional  twelve- 
month period,  the  effective  date  of  this  Aot 
with  req>ect  to  any  class  of  type  of  consumer 
eommodlty  on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that  such 
a  postponement  would  I>e  In  the  public  in^ 
terest. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wUl 
leave  to  the  Presiding  Officer,  when  he 
talEes  the  chair,  the  second  responsibil- 
ity that  was  given  to  me:  That  of  ad- 
journing the  Senate  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  previously  entered  into. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER,  ttm 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoRSK  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


UJ3.  FOREIGN  POLICY— ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  SPARKMAN  BEFORE 
HOME  BUILDERS  ASSOCIATION  OF 
METROPOLITAN  PnTSBXTOGH,  PA. 

Mr.    HOLLAND.    Mr.    President,    on 

Tuesday,  May  24,  1966,  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI  spoke 
to  the  Home  Builders  Association  of  Met- 
ropolitan Pittsburgh.  Pa.  The  subject 
of  his  talk  was  "U.S.  Foreign  Policy." 
While  I  may  not  necessarily  agree  with 
eveiythlng  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
said  in  his  talk,  I  believe  it  is  an  excel- 
lent discussion  of  our  foreign  policy  and 
so  that  others  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  read  his  remarks,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  Alabama  Senator's 
speech  printed  In  the  Rbcord  In  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

U.S.    FOXXICN    POUCT 

(Statement  prepared  for  delivery  by  Jorm 
Spaskican,  U.S.  Senator  from  Alalsama, 
at  the  General  Membership  Meeting  of  tlie 
Home  Builders  Association  of  MetropoUtan 
Pitteburgh  Pick-Roosevelt  Hotel,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  7:00  pjn..  May  24,  1968) 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  to  the  Home  Builders  of  Metropolitan 
Pitteburgh. 

When  I  was  invited  to  come  here,  it  was 
suggested  that  I  might  talk  on  any  subject 
I  felt  would  be  of  Interest  to  you.  And, 
furthermore,  it  was  left  to  my  discretion 
Just  how  long  my  remarks  should  be.  Let  me 
warn  you  now  that  this  is  a  dangerous  in- 
vitation to  extend  to  a  Senator,  especially  a 
Southern  Senator.  We  have  been  known  to 
speak  at  length  in  the  Senate!    I  pnttlse 


yon,  however;  ^Oiil  1  wOl  BM''fllA«Bter  hat* 

today,  .       •    .     r 

My  subject  today  regards  UB.  ForalgK 
Policy.  But  before  gotaf  Into  4Shat  matter 
I  have  a  few  oommenta  to  make  with  ve^Moi 
to  houitfaig,  zaortgage  credit  and  pending  1906 
hofulnli  legislation. " 

I  would  be  fooUng  you  if  I  did  aot  aa)*  thai 
tfbe  housing  picture  for  the  hnmertiata  ftttuxe 
looks  a  little  bleak.  Our  national  eooneoiy 
has  "heated  up"  much  more  nqildly  than 
anyone  had  predicted.  Tlie  Vlatnem  altua- 
tloa  is  caiMlBg  eontlnuad  concern  and  ihm 
iadleaa  of  inflation  ate  continuing  to  move 
up,.-.      .  - 

Maity  eeoncmlsta  claim,  that  we  are  la  a 
critical  situation  and  the  PreeidaBft  must 
take  action  now  to  curb  lalUtion.  either 
through  new  tazee  or  by  cutting  back  gov- 
ernment spendlufl,  cr  both. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  cf  the  divergent 
views  taken  by  aome  of  ttaoee  who  suggeet 
the  economic  patterns  the  nation  should  fol- 
low. I  refer  mainly  to  suoh  men  as  the 
Obatrman  of  the  Federal  Beserve  Board  and 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury.  On  the  one  hand 
Chairman  Martin  of  the  Board  is  advocating 
immediate  restralnte  on  inflatiou  In  the  form 
of  a  tax  Increase  while  on  the  other  hand. 
Secretary  Fowler  of  the  Treasury  is  of  the 
opinion  that  no  drastic  tax  or  wage-price 
controls  are  needed  at  i»'esent.  ..; 

ITie  Administration,  as  well  as  t^ie  Con- 
gress, is  watching  all  economic  signs  very 
carefully,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  if  these 
signs  do  not  show  a  stablllilng  trend  for  the 
future,  some  action  will  have  to  l>e  taken. 

Nevertheless,  partiy  spurred  by  the  action 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  last  December, 
interest  rates  on  mortgage  loans  and  other 
inveetmente  are  at  a  30-year  high.  This,  of 
course,-hodee  no  good  for  housing  and  unless 
things  change  for  the  better  very  shortly 
now,  I  'believe  we  can  ooust  on  housing 
starte  dropping  off  this  year. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  been 

gagued  with  a  shortage  of  mortgage  credit. 
L  fact,  we  experienced  such  a  shortage 
twice  in  the  decade  of  the  60's.  During  that 
period  we  tried  certain  methods  to  esse  the 
fiow  of  mortgage  money.  It  is  an  old  pet 
peeve  of  mine  that  wbetiever  money  .geta 
tight,  housing  gets  squeeEed  out.  The  strong 
t>orrowers,  that  is,  those  industries  who  have 
access  to  the  supply  of  funds  and  can  afford 
to  pay  the  price,  will  get  the  money. 

As  I  said.  In  other  periods  of  tight  money 
we  have  tried  certain  methods  to  ease  the 
flow  of  mortgage  capital  and  to  some  degree 
we  found  temporary  solutions.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  on  numerous  occasions  sought 
a  permanent  remedy  for  the  so-called  spaa- 
modlc  fiow  of  mortgage  credit,  but  to  be  very 
honest  I  must  admit  that  all  suggestiona 
made  thus  fsr  are  like  trying  to  cure  a 
stomach  ulcer  with  an  aspirin.  We  really 
have  never  found  a  permanent  solution  to 
the  problem. 

As  one  who  is  vitally  Interested  in  housing 
and  mortgage  credit  I  would  certainly  wel- 
come any  suggestions  you  may  have  that 
would  bring  a  permanent  solution  to  this 
problem. 

I,  for  one,  beUeve  that  a  healthy,  strong 
and  vigorous  homebulldlng  industry  helps  to 
make  a  healthy,  strong  and  vigorous  na- 
tional economy  and  certainly  we  need  a 
strong  national  economy  In  this  particular 
period  of  our  history. 

Let  me  turn  now  for  a  moment  to  1968 
housing  legislation. 

To  be  very  candid,  I  waa  a  llttte  sutprlsed 
wtien  the  President  sent  bis  housing  meeaage 
to  the  Congress  this  year  said  f<Mowed  It 
with  ntft  one,  but  thrte  bills.  ^ 

Only  a  few  short  months  ago  we  passed  • 
4-year  omnibus  housing  bill,  that  is,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1946, 
whldi  authorlxed  a  host  of  new  and  oom- 
Iriex — If  not  controversial — housing  pro- 
grams.   Indeed  it  waa  only  a  ahort  time  aco 
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MtabUahad.  I  thousht  with  laaC  jmt^  Aet 
and  tte  oawtion  ot  •  imw  Dapw^nniC  ttia 
idmlBMcMlao  mold  be  buigr  (or  yn»Min« 

toOOBM. 

«lM  ABd  rabmlttod  (or  rrnnnmnii  ^ 
proral  •  pnotram  vlttah.  In  bis  wonU  iroald 
niuMMt  -•B  iCart  Imitm  in  mo|M^  bmm 
oaaqjnbUMtT*.  BMC*  oonoMktemt«t,  tbftn  Mij 
«ba»  hM  fooft  btfora." 

X  vUl  not  go  Into  tiM  dataUa  oC  tb*  thn* 
Admimatnttoo  bUla  for  ttMy  dMi  ikim  vttb 
vtenlMtloa  and  Mty  daralainaBt  tbaa  tbqr 
dMl  with  boualac  par  m.  uul  «n.  tbtratan. 
miMTOM  IB  whiob.  XballM*.  yvn  «0uM  bm* 

•DlrOMNBialttUtMi*. 

Hi*  BmMlac  SabeenmlttM  o(  Um  Sm> 
•t*.  of  wblflb  X  am  ObAtnaan.  bas  Juat  eooa- 
platad  haarinf  on  the  tbiaa  Atfmlntetrattoa 
Mils  and  aaaa  SO-odd  otbar  maaaurM  laeltad- 
iBff  nuua  tnuMportatton  mattara  aa  mU  aa 
amambnanta  to  tba  National  Hmwlnt  Act 
ttaaPHApracTMBa. 

At  tbia  point  In  ttma  wa  bara  not  aObad- 
ulad  fortbar  aetton  on  any  of  tbaaa  mattara 
baeanaa  tt  doaa  not  appear  to  ma,  at  least, 
tbat  oplnlona  bare  jeUad  to  tba  point  wbaia 
we  are  ready  to  aet  on  1M0  boualnK 
leglalatlon. 

Tbia  la  not  to  lay  tbat  we  will  not  bave  a 
1809  Houalnc  Act.  In  fact,  not  bavlnf  an 
act  woold  be  tbe  exception  rather  than  the 
role  ttaeae  days.  It  la  to  say  tbat  we  In  the 
Banato,  at  leaat,  are  not  ready  to  decide  what 
a  IMM  Wonal^t  Act  abould  contain. 

Let  ma  turn  now  to  the  main  aubjeet  of 
my  talk— United  SUtee  foreign  p(dloy. 

Z  do  ao  with  an  apology.  It  la  tbat  tbeee 
ranuute  ware  prepared  aeveral  days  ago  and 
for  tbat  reaaon  tbay  are  general  In  nature. 
Wa  may  Uka  to  tblnk  our  foreign  policy  ia 
aa  poaltlva  and  immutable  aa  tbe  Ten  Oom- 
mandmenta.    This  la  not  the  caae. 

It  U  for  that  reaaon  that  speechea  aucb 
aa  this  must  be  couched  In  general  tanna. 

ParbiHpa  It  would  be  helpful  to  think  for  a 
moment  about  foreign  poUcy  not  within  a 
framework  of  International  aoolety.  but 
within  a  framework  of  domeatle  aodety.  Let 
ua  ■uppoaa  tbat  tbe  United  SUtas  la  a  pow- 
erful IndlTldual  living  in  a  great  anolonire 
with  UO  to  ISO  IndlTlduala.  Kacb  Individual 
baa  bla  own  background  and  language  and 
cuatoma.  tliey  ralae  different  producta.  have 
tbetr  own  atandarda  of  morality  and  reUglon, 
bava  different  meana  of  tranaportatlon,  and 
each  pursuaa  what  aaema  to  him  to  be  hla 
own  beat  Intereata  without  much  regard  to 
tbe  Intareata  of  the  other  hundred  odd  Indl- 
vlduala.  Tlieie  Indlvlduala  have  a  few  things 
In  common— «uob  aa  tbelr  main  phyidcal  at- 
trlbutaa  of  hands  and  legs  and  bearta  and 
lunga.  But  they  are  not  of  the  same  color. 
tba  aaaa  stae,  or  of  tbe  same  degree  of 
wealth. 

Within  this  framework  It  la  rffertMt  to 
oonoelve  In  a  small  way  soma  of  tbe  vlolasl- 
tudee  under  which  Uncle  Sam  must  operate. 
Be  may  want  to  sell  cotton  to  Mr.  Kawasaki, 
but  not  buy  tbe  ablrts  Mr.  Kawasaki  wanta 
to  sell.  He  may  want  to  use  the  nearby  lake 
for  bla  powerboata,  but  bla  neighbors  may 
wlab  to  uae  tbe  lake  for  llablng.  Uncle  Sam 
may  wlab  to  develop  a  body  of  a  Uw  so  the 
community  may  Uve  In  peace,  but  he  finds 
that  bla  conception  of  law  and  order  to  not 
acceptable  to  the  other  membera. 

Tba  point  to  tbat  tbto  mleroooam  of  Inter- 
national society  suggests  some  of  the  prob- 
l<Pto  of  real  Ufa  among  natlona.  Even  the 
blggeet  guy— and  we  are— cant  always  have 
bto  OSPB  way.  If  Uncle  8am  pushae  the  Uttle 
f^owa  around,  tbay  may  gang  up  on  blm. 
Zf  Uneto  earn  to  a  nice  fellow  and  an  easy 
touch,  the  Uttle  faUowa  may  atlU  gang  up. 
And  jtust  to  make  things  dlfloult.  there  are 
a  couple  of  other  residents  In  thto  world 
oonununlty  who  are  out  to  do  thair  boat  to 
I  to  aiaUM*  UBoia 


Z  need  labor  thto  parauai  no  mors.  Zn 
real  Ufa.  Juat  aa  in  thto  Imaginary  cccomu- 
nlty,  tbara  to  Uttle  that  oan  go  on  In  tbto 
wofld  which  does  not  In  soms  wvy  affaot  the 
Ubtted  atataa.  Z  raoaU  the  xtatMA  of  an 
American  Ambaaaador  who  aald  that  he 
wtohed  the  day  mlgbloome  whan  the  Ameri- 
can Prealdent  could  answer  a  praas  Inquiry 
about  trouble  In  aome  part  of  the  world 
by  remarking:  "Tba  United  Statea  doeant 
reaUy  ears  whait  bappeaa  or  who  wlnar  The 
fact  la.  of  oowae.  that  to  not  the  caae  now 
and  probably  wUl  never  be  again. 

9ka  Unltad  atataa  to  a  si^er  power  and 
there  are  few  evanta  which  can  ooets  any- 
where that  do  not  In  aome  way  Involve  tbe 
tntsreato  of  tbe  United  Stater.  And  I  might 
add.  If  tba  Prealdant  ever  doee  deny  a  United 
Statee  Intsrset  In  vlrtuaUy  any  event  abroad, 
bto  very  took  of  Intareat  to  signl/loaiU . 

Vor  yean  to  coma  the  American  peopto 
must  eq^eot  thai  thabr  power  and  proml- 
nanoe  and  world  wide  Intereata  will  condemn 
tham  to  abuae.  WeOl  be  damned  If  we  do, 
and  damned  If  we  don  t. 

The  United  Btatas  muat  pay  thto  heavy 
pttoe  Cor  Ms  power  beoauae.  In  worda  written 
in  the  17th  oemtury  by  John  TUlotaoo:  "Tbay 
who  era  In  blgheat  placea.  and  have  the  moat 
power,  have  the  leeat  Uberty.  beoaiMC  they 
are  moat  obeerved." 

American  power  with  Its  bleeslngs  and  Ita 
burdens,  U  relatively  new  to  Americana  and 
will  take  eome  getting  used  to.  Our  history 
on  thto  continent  haa  given  us  q>lrlt  and 
drive  and  self-confldence.  What  we  as  a 
people  have  wanted  we  have  been  able  to 
get.  Sometlmee  we  have  gotten  results  by 
law,  sometimes  by  hard  work,  sometlmee 
because  of  our  abundant  reeourcea— usuaUy 
by  a  combination  of  aU  three. 

But  aa  O.  B.  MarabaU  baa  written,  tbe  writ 
of  tbe  United  Statea  doee  not  nm  to  all  the 
world.  One  reeult  to  that  things  which  we 
might  get  loithtn  the  United  Stetea  cannot 
be  gotten  In  tbe  world  at  large  by  law.  or 
hard  work,  or  abundant  reeourcea— or  at 
least  It  may  take  a  Uttle  tUne. 

Let  me  be  apedfic.  It  to  eaaler  to  enact 
tbe  Great  Society  Into  law,  than  to  win  the 
war  In  Vietnam  or  even  to  get  negotiations 
under  way:  it  U  easier  to  balance  the  U.8. 
budget  than  to  get  delinquent  Statee  to  pay 
their  obUgatlons  to  the  United  Nations;  It 
It  eaaler  to  settle  a  steel  strike  than  to  ar- 
range a  summit  conference. 

Perhaps  these  things  are  self-evident,  but 
they  besr  some  thought  on  our  part.  Failure 
to  xmderstand  the  complexities  of  interna- 
tional relationships  can  lead  to  national 
frustration  and  irrational  reaotiona  which 
may  not  serve  our  national  interest.  We 
can't  get  rid  of  De  Oaulle  by  being  bitterly 
fnistrated  with  hto  tacUcs  in  NATO  and 
stating  that  Trance  to  no  longer  a  key  link 
In  NATO;  we  cant  expect  our  frustrations 
with  government  In  Vietnam  to  be  satto- 
fled  by  precipitate  withdrawal  of  American 
foroee.  or  by  impoelng  American  mlUtary 
government  on  South  Vietnam;  we  oant  tot 
our  fnutraUons  with  instability  in  under- 
developed countries  inspire  us  to  make  sta- 
bility the  price  of  foreign  aid. 

A  great  and  powerful  natton  Uke  the 
United  SUtes  must  be  able  to  withstand 
provocaUon  and  not  lash  out  like  the  cbUd 
who  strikee  the  hornet's  nest  because  he 
doesn't  Uke  the  buesing.  Our  reactions  must 
be  conditioned  by  more  thoughtful  recponsee 
than  tboae  frequenUy  eUdted  by  tbe  mom- 
Uig  paper's  provoeaUve  headUne,  or  the  eve- 
ning columntot'a  rage. 

Patience,  of  which  Amoleana  have  no- 
torloualy  Uttle.  and  historical  perapectlve 
are  Important  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. Par  example,  it  should  give  the 
thoughtful  dUaan  pauae  to  contemplate 
aoma  aapaeto  of  recant  history.  It  was  only 
tweiitgri«ne  years  ago  that  Oermany,  Italy 
and  Japan  were  at  war  with  the  Unltad 
'"'-  and  tba  United  Stotea  was  alllad  In 


war  with  the  Sovtot  Union  and  China.  Tb> 
day  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan  are  *ii>«m 
our  atauncbeat  ftlanda  and  the  Soviet  ^^oq 
and  Mainland  China  our  moat  violent  an- 
tagonlsta.  Plva  yeara  ago  the  United  Stat* 
waa  arming  Pakistan  to  help  defend  it  from 
oommuntom;  today  Paktotan  to  a  doee  ally 
with  Communist  China.  Ten  years  ago  thi 
united  Statea  apent  bundreda  of  mim^n,  ^ 
dollars  to  create  faclUtlea  In  France  to  »«»^t 
her  one  of  the  malnstoys  of  the  NATO  al- 
liance, today,  we  are  in  the  process  of  mov- 
ing out.  The  fact  that  today'a  frtonds  were 
yesterday's  enemies  suggeets  that  today'a 
enemlee  may  be  tcanorroWs  friends. 

The  world  of  nations  and  their  relatlco- 
ship  to  each  other  to  one  of  constant  change, 
sometlmee  violent  and  tragic,  but  more  often 
the  change  to  gradual  and  impwoeptlble. 

I  auppoea  I  could  make  headllnee  tonight 
by  violent  language  and  peremptory  dog- 
matlo  atetamente.  I  could  eaU  on  President 
Johnson  to  propoae  a  aummlt  conference  to 
aettle  the  outstanding  problema  betwseo 
ouraelvee  and  tbe  Bussians.  or  between  our- 
aalvea  and  the  Cblneee.  I  could  caU  fcr 
recognition  of  the  Vtotoong,  or  the  bombing 
of  Hanoi.  <x  the  destruction  of  China'a  nu- 
dear  capadty,  or  the  use  of  nuclear  weaponi 
to  win  the  war. 

But  my  prescription  for  tlto  conduct  of 
American  foreign  polloy  to  leea  speotaeutor 
and  leea  newaworthy.  It  to  harder  of  achieve* 
ment  but  more  likely  to  assure  tbe  survival 
of  thto  nation  In  peace  and  In  freedom. 

Tb9  baalo  purpoae  of  our  foreign  pdiey  h 
to  promote  oondltlona  by  which  our  rela- 
tions with  other  natloiu  irlU  enable  this 
nation  to  live  at  peace  and  In  freedom.  This 
can  best  be  dona.  It  seems  to  me,  by  ohooalag 
oouraea  of  action  which  wUl  keep  opm.  tbs 
wldeet  spectnun  of  options  for  peaoefnl 
change.     Let  me  explain  and  Ulustrate. 

Aa  an  Association  of  Home  BuUders  jtn 
certainly  know  what  it  meana  to  keep  optloos 
open.  Tou  want  to  keep  open  options  to 
purchase  suppUes;  and  I  suppose  you  want 
to  oloee  off  the  competing  (^tlons  of  potsn- 
tial  purchasers. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  poUey  we  must  tmp 
open  as  long  aa  possible  a  wide  spectrum  of 
opttons  to  achieve  the  peaoef xU  seUlement  of 
dtoputes  and  to  promote  peaceful  change.  I 
beUeve  this  to  what  Prealdent  Johnson  bsi 
been  doing  m  Vietnam.  If  the  Presktont 
were  to  eecalate  the  war  in  such  a  predplUto 
fashlMi  as  to  compel  the  Cblneee  to  int«r- 
vene  vrlth  their  land  armies,  or  in  such  s 
fashion  as  to  bring  tbe  Russlaiu  In  to  honor 
tbelr  treaty  commltmente  with  ClUna,  bs 
WDtQd  foreclose  options  to  settle  the  wv  la 
Vletiuun  short  of  aU  out  war. 

By  the  same  token  and  looking  for  a 
moment  In  the  cqiposlte  direction,  if  tbs 
Preeident  were  to  order  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Vietnam  he  would  fore* 
doee  a  variety  of  options  for  a  settlement 
there  which  could  range  from  Independence 
and  neutralisation,  to  complete  domlnatloa 
of  the  South  by  the  Commimist  farces  of 
the  North  and  the  poeeible  abandonment  of 
one  field  of  oonlUct  only  to  find  tbat  nidi 
action  would  be  a  step  toward  a  toter  and 
more  bloody  conflict. 

To  come  back  to  an,earUer  point,  and  per- 
haps to  overslmpmy,  frustrated  hawks  might 
demand  escalation  in  Vietnam,  and  frustratsd 
doves  might  advocate  withdrawal.  I  baUsve 
either  course  would  be  unvrtoe  because  eltbv 
act  would  destroy  existing  options  for  a 
more  rational  settlement  of  the  altuaUoa 

It  to  a  groas  oversimplification  of  our  prob- 
lem in  Vietnam  to  demand,  as  some  bsve, 
that  we  "win  or  get  out."  This  slogan  Is  the 
cry  of  anguished  frustration;  It  is  a  demand 
for  total  victory  or  total  surrender,  neither 
of  which  wlU  serve  the  beat  interests  of  tbs 
United  SUtee. 

American  foreign  policy  to  tbe  pdlcy  of  tbe 
moat  powerful  naUon  on  earth.  It  to  a  poUcT 
that  to  rooted  In  (me  of  the  moat  dlvene  so- 
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Qtotlas  on  earth — a  aodety 
tts  cttlaens  of  every  color 
from  aU  parte  of  thto  « 
duraotarlasd  by  patience 
by  measured  rsaponaa  and 
Tbto  to  a  bard  prsaertpf- 
tiaat  people,  but  It  to  the  . 
in  tbe  long  run  glvea  man: 
tbat  the  Unltad  Statea  or- 
power  without  corrupting 
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rOINAMERI- 
iTEBS 

Mr.MAONUSON.  Mr  {^resident,  first 
of  all.  I  deeply  appreciat  9  the  taking  of 
the  Chair  by  the  Senate  ^  from  Oregon 
because  the  matter  I  wish  to  discuss  to- 
day Is  one  In  which  he  ii&a  long  taken 
an  interest.  It  affects  our  particular 
area  in  many  respects,  allihough  it  affects 
tbe  whole  world  relationship  in  the  Add 
of  fisheries. 

Mr.  President,  yester( 
Secretary  of  State  that 
ports  of  fishermen  of 
me  say  also  the  State  o: 
charging  the  Soviet  Unl( 
ing  of  salmon  from  the 
both  States,  but  in 
Qrays  Harbor  area,  whl( 
mouth  of  the  Columbia 
reports  were  increasing, 
concern  among  the  ci 
men  are  becoming  explosive 

For  some  2  or  3  ^eeks,  the  dis- 
tinguished occupant  of  tjue  chair  and  I 
have  asked  the  State  De|?iartment  about 
this  matter,  not  on  one.j  but  on  several 
occasions.  Thus,  today  |t  is  with  some- 
what of  shock  and  remold  that  I  must 
r^>ort  that  information  received  late 
last  night  and  early  this  morning  has 
positively  convinced  me  tnat  Soviet  fish- 
ing vessels  off  the  coast  lof  the  State  of 
Washington  are  specifli 
take  salmon,  and  the  m 
of  our  fishermen  over  th^'  past  few  days 
are  now  confirmed  to  me' beyond  further 
doubt.  It  is  a  oonservatlooi  tragedy  that 
I  must  report  to  the  Senttte  today. 

Congress  has  long  beeni  acutely  aware 
of  the  herculean  effort  to{|eep  this  price- 
less species  at  a  level 
The  Inroads  of  civllizatio] 
ly  into  the  sidmon's 
eso^ianent  and 
commercial  and  recre; 
must,  by  natural  instinctt>  seek  its  pro- 
creation in  the  upper  sfcretches  of  our 
fresh  water  streams  and  l^l^es.  pctft  every 
conceivable  barrier  of  s(^>hl8ticated  land 
and  water  use — the  pow0v  dam,  the  irri- 
tation and  reclamation  project,  and  the 
sins  of  civilizations'  wadbe,  both  indus- 
trial and  domestic.  To  tx|e  end  that  this 
sreat,  fighting  species  might  continue  as 
a  part  of  our  Pacific  heiltage.  Congress 


geared  to 
lerous  reports 


proper  yield, 
lave  cut  iaep- 
ents  for 
This  great 
onal    spedta 


huge  sums  of 

table  deU- 

.'s  chal- 

iportunlty  for 


has  regularly  appropriat 
money  that  this  highly 
cacy  and  unequaled 
I«nge  might  have  the 
■urrival. 

Tbe  Senate  will  reml^ber  the  nn- 
merous  occasions  when  t  have  risen  on 
this  floor  to  condemn  the  Ji4>anese  for 
what  I  considered  to  be  Wi  ixnproper  in- 
terpretation of  the  North  Pacific  Fish- 
wles  Convention,  and  ^eir  continued 
harvest  of  American  stoc  ks  of  salmon  by 


net  fishing  on  the  high 


^f7T^f^  to  ABietlcaii  flahennen  bar  eon- 
serration  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  often  of 
the  continued  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Joialog  with  the  XTnlted  States  in 
support  of  the  principle  that  the  high 
seas  fishing  by  nets  for  salmon — as  prac- 
ticed by  Japan— was  a  mounting  danger 
to  the  spedes'  very  survival.  The  record 
is  complete  with  numerous  statements  by 
the  Soviets,  not  only  condemning  such 
fishing  practice  by  the  Japanese,  but  also 
regularly  assuring  the  United  States  that 
such  a  fishery  would  not  be  in  the  Soviet 
Interest. 

Kno^ring  theee  facts — and  I  have 
talked  with  Soviet  scientists  on  this  mat- 
ter on  numerous  occasions — ^it  was  very 
difficult  for  me  to  accept  the  early,  some- 
what sketchy  reports  which  came  to  my 
attention  concerning  that  nation's  fish- 
ery conservation  posture.  Up  until  this 
moment.  I  would  have  been  readily  pre- 
pared to  state  quite  sincerely  that  the 
conservatUm  recoitl  ami  attitude  on  most 
fishery  questions  by  the  Soviet  Union  was 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  Japanese.  My 
Judgment  would  have  been  based  on  the 
record  rather  than  on  any  personal  con- 
clusion on  my  part,  for  her  cooperation 
of  long  standing  on  fur  seal  conserva- 
tion, and  more  recently,  her  attitude  on 
king  crab  has  been  there  for  all  to  see. 
Up  until  today.  I  might  have  said  that 
her  position  on  salmon  was  In  agree- 
ment— at  least  in  prindple— with  that  of 
the  United  States. 

Earlier  this  week,  I  was  advised  ^y  tele- 
phone that  an  affidavit  was  being  for- 
warded to  me  piuiTorttng  to  the  taking  of 
sahnon  at  night  by  a  Soviet  fishing  vessel 
off  the  Washington  coast. 

That  affidavit  has  arrived,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  In 
the  RicoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  affidavit 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 

as  follows: 

Mat  ao.  i«ee. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

On  May  14th,  1966  about  five-thirty  AM. 
I  obeerved  a  Ruaaian  Veesel  in  operation  ap- 
proximately thirteen  mUee  south  of  Destruc- 
tion Island  thirty  fathoms  off  WiUaby  Bock. 

I  had  Just  picked  my  anchor  up  and  was 
preparing  to  lay  my  troll  gear  out,  when  I 
aaw  thto  Russian  Veeael  was  talcing  aboard 
a  OIU  Net.  a  crew  of  five  or  Mx  men  were 
shaking  fish  from  the  net.  which  was  op- 
erated from  a  large  reel  on  the  atem  of  the 


a  practice 


Aa  soon  aa  the  net  was  aU  aboard  the  reti 
disappeared  below  deck  and  conventional 
drag  gear  put  into  operation  and  tbe  veeael 
moved  off  In  a  northerly  direction. 

I  was  quite  close  to  the  veeeel  and  waa 
positive  they  were  taking  aalmon  from  the 
net. 

Several  days  prior  to  thto  Inotdsnt  the 
TroU  Fleet  had  been  taking  thirty  to  forty 
flab  per  boat  which  dropped  off  to  nothing 
that  day. 

I  feel  that  If  thto  operatkm  to  not  atopped 
Immedtotely  our  salmon  reeourcea  wlU  be  de- 
pleted to  a  point  of  no  return. 

Bmle  Christian, 
birarr  CHBisnAW. 
480    Ave.    North    Tumwater.    Waah. 
TKoUer— "Uttle  Ifike." 

ICsKRX  R.  T&naauM, 

Notary. 
Tor  State  of  Waahlngton.  Oraya  Harbor 
County  pssirtlng  In  Woatport. 


Mr.  MAGNU80N.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  also  heard  of  severml  othor  ofaserYft- 
tlons  of  the  Soviet  fleet's  taking  salmon 
by  other  American  oammereial  fishing 
as  well  as  90^-charter  vessels,  such  as 
Mat  FJaminoo  and  the  Moduc. 

Teaterday.  I  was  advised  of  another 
Incident  Invnlvlng  Capt.  Don  Nichols,  of 
the  Oregcm  trawler  Lynia  Dawn.  The 
message,  as  reported  to  me  by  telephone. 
Is  as  foUows: 

The  fiahlng  veeael.  Lynda  Dawn,  out  0( 
Warrenton.  Oreg..  was  anchored  in  M 
fathoma  off  Wlllapa  Harbor.  The  captain 
picked  up  moving  bUpe  on  bto  radar — he 
than  puUed  hto  an«flior  and  ran  down  to 
where  theae  vaaaeto  were.  Ihere  wws  aavsral 
Buaaian  fiahlng  veeseto  running  without, 
ll^to.  gUlnettlng  salmon.  Ha  went  to  the 
middle  of  the  fleet  to  obeerve  theae  veeaeto. 

Don  Nicboto  to  tbe  name  of  the  owner  and 
hto  home  port  to  Warrenton,  Oreg.  Aa  aoon 
aa  he  gate  aabore.  he  wUl  notarlaa  aa 
affidavit  and  ahlp  It  air  maU. 

Mr.  Presldoit.  this  Information  wm 
second  hand,  the  necessary  affidavit  has 
iKJt  arrived,  but  I  felt  the  matter  urgent 
enough  to  be  reported  to  the  UJS.  State 
Department  Fishery  Advisory  Commit- 
tee which  was  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  yesterday  to  discuss,  among  other 
thbigB.  the  Soviet  threat  to  our  coastal 
groundflsh  resources.  A  member  of  mj 
staff  has  reported  to  me  that  the  reac- 
tion of  the  fishery  leaders  to  the  in- 
formation was  sharp  and  bitter. 

I  still  have  difficulty  understanding 
the  Soviet  position,  however,  as  it  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  in  their  national 
fishery  interest  to  violate  this  long- 
standing conservation  principle.  Since 
that  time,  however.  I  have  carefully  re- 
viewed the  recent  record  of  Soviet  fishing 
on  all  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  find  that  a  new  Judgment  must  be 
made  as  to  their  fishery  posture.  I  shall 
detail  my  findings  later  In  this  state- 
ment. 

Last  night.  Mr.  President,  I  received 
the  final,  convincing  world  of  evidence 
that  shattered  all  doubt  and  dispelled 
an  shadows  fron  the  truth.  Unimpeach- 
able sources  advised  me  that  the  long- 
sought  photograph  Is  available— an  en- 
largement is  now  being  made  for  trans- 
mission to  me— and  it  will  show  a  Soviet 
SRT  trawler,  taken  off  the  Washington 
coast,  completely  equipped  with  a  gill- 
net  reel  for  the  taking  of  salmon  by  nets 
on  the  high  seas.  Even  the  trawl  boom 
has  been  slung  down  for  easier  glllnet 
operation. 

It  Is  now  crystal  dear  why  the  Soviet 
Union  vessels  are  operating  at  night 
without  lights.  In  flagrant  violation  of 
international  rules  of  the  road.  It  Is 
adbUl  another  step  in  what  is  now  develop- 
ing as  a  systematic  desecration  of  Amer- 
ica's once-rich  offshore  fishery  resources. 

In  addition  to  the  Information  I  re- 
ceived last  night  <m  the  salmon  invasion 
bgf  the  Soviets.  I  received  additional  rs- 
POTts  which  were  equally  shocking.  This 
wedc  15  Soviet  temwlers  were  fishing  by 
di^llght  off  Wlllapa  Harbor  on  the 
Washington  coast  for  Padflc  hake.  I 
suvect  that  these  same  vessels  are  oper- 
ating under  the  cover  of  darkness  on  our 
salmon  resource,  but  by  day  they  an 
beginning  the  Systematic  dq^letlon  of  one 
of  the  great  latent  standing  stocks  of  fish 
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in  the  Pkdflo  areft.  They  are  flihlng  at 
UDoctt  SO  nttham  curve,  approximately 
15  mllee  ofZUiore.  It  would  appear  they 
are  the  advance  flotUla  for  an  even  larger 
number  of  Soviet  trawlers  which  are  now 
flnlBhIng  up  the  final  plunder  of  what 
remains  of  the  Oregon  perch  popula- 
tions, a  fishery  which,  for  the  lint  5 
months  of  1966.  equaled  only  27  percent 
of  the  1965  Oregon  landings  for  the  same 
period. '  As  socm  as  that  resource  is 
fished  to  the  point  where  the  return  is 
uneconomic,  even  for  the  reduced  Soviet 
fleet,  we  can  expect  the  full  effort  to  go 
on  to  the  Padflc  hake.  And  I  might  add 
that  this  perch  is  a  slow  growing  spedes. 
Biologists  estimate  It  would  take  nearly 
12  years  to  rebuild  a  depleted  stock.  Tills 
Is  a  tragic  situation. 

lir.  President,  let  me  trace  for  a 
moment  the  pattern  of  the  Soviet  fish- 
eries on  the  west  coast  ci  the  United 
States.  Beginning  up  north  In  the  Ber- 
ihg  Sea  off  the  VJB.  coast  the  Soviet 
Union.  Joined  by  the  Japanese,  have  re- 
duced, the  stocks  of  yellowfln  sole,  the 
major  species  in  the  area  to  a  level  from 
which  It  will  take  years  to  recover. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  fishery  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  figures.  The 
Soviets  entered  the  fishery  in  1955.  and 
the  total  combined  catch  was  366  million 
pounds.  In  1960.  966  million  pounds;  in 
1961, 1.174  million  pounds;  1962.  834  mil- 
lion pounds:  1963,  224  million  pounds: 
•ad.  finally,  the  low  figure  in  1964  of  165 
milUon  pounds.  Prom  nothing  to  the 
largest  flounder-type  fishery  in  the 
world — 1.174  million  pounds — and  vir- 
tually depleted  In  less  than  10  years  to  a 
mere  165  million  pounds. 

The  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  Plsh- 
vles  and  Conservation  states  that  the 
coastal  nation  has  a  "special  interest"  in 
the  resources  off  its  coast,  and  I  should 
say  that  we  have  been  derelict  In  our  re- 
vxmsibility  to  the  world  in  aUowlng  this 
tragic  desecration,  without  regard  for 
the  future. 

In  the  offshore  Alaska  area,  from  the 
Aleutian  Islands  to  Dixon  Entrance,  the 
same  depredations  have  occurred,  pri- 
marily on  the  part  of  the  Russians. 
Tbtj  first  entered  into  the  area  In  force 
in  1962  with  a  huge  fleet  of  vessels  fish- 
ing mainly  for  ocean  perch.  We  do  not 
have  the  needed  catch  statistics  for  the 
area,  but  the  rapid  decline  In  vessels  and 
deployment  to  more  distant  grounds  is 
evidence  that  the  Bering  Sea  pattern  is 
again  being  foUowed. 

While  the  vast  fishery  resources  off  the 
State  of  Alaska  now  stand  on  the  brink 
of  depletion  and  the  Soviet  trawl  fleet  is 
busy  writing  the  final  chapter  on  the 
onee-valuable  Oregon  perch  fishery,  a 
segment  is  already  engaged  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a  similar  pattern  on  the  Pa- 
dflc hake.  It  might  be  well  to  note  that 
numerous  exploratory  vessels  have  been 
working  off  the  State  of  Calif<»nia, 
should  there  be  doubt  as  to  where  this 
ilnlster  armada  may  strike  next. 

I  am  sickened  with  the  thought  of  the 
Soviet  fleets  in  plunder  of  our  Pacific 
hake.  A  new  flshmeal  plant  is  nearly 
ready  at  Aberdeen,  and  a  large  American 
fleet  is  preparing  to  depart  for  the  fish- 
ing ground  to  harvest  this  resource. 
Tlie  Padflc  hake,  in  my  opinion,  em- 


bodies one  of  the  greatest  hopes  we  have, 
as  a  nation,  to  properly  participate  in  the 
alleviation  of  worid  hunger.  I  do  not 
bedeve  we  can  stand  Idly  by  and  watch 
still  another  resource  go  down  the  drain 
to  unrestricted  fordgn  exploitation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  crisis.  As  I 
said  eariler,  the  situation  in  my  State 
is  explosive.  There  is  no  longer  time  for 
meditation;  it  is  time  for  decision  and 
action,  and  I  proposed  to  move  im- 
mediately. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  been 
faced  with,  in  making  our  determination 
as  to  the  proper  course  of  action,  has 
been  the  confusion  over  surveillance 
results,  lliwe  have  beoi  times  when  it 
has  been  difDcult  to  determine  even  the 
number  of  vessels  off  our  coast.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  Information  is  avail- 
able, however,  but  there  has  been  a  dis- 
tinct breakdown  In  providing  the  in- 
formation rapidly  enough  f (^  us  to  act 
properly  and  Intelligently.  I  am  asking 
for  some  factual  determinations  on  a  24- 
hour  basis  through  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial nsheries  tmd  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  I  want  this  information,  at  a 
minimum,  on  a  dally  basis. 

I  will  ask  the  President  to  help  us  in 
this  matto*.  I  expect  to  talk  to  the 
President  personally  either  on  to^  or 
tomorrow. 

I  will  ask  that  the  President  immedi- 
ately contact  the  Soviet  Ambassador  and 
advise  him  that  the  United  States  is  con- 
vinced that  the  conservation  of  these 
coastal  fishery  stocks  is  in  Jeopardy  as 
a  result  of  the  Soviet  fishing.  I  am  go- 
ing to  ask  President  Johnson  to  declare 
this  Immediate  conservation  moratorium 
on  foreign  fishing  in  the  stocks  of  sal- 
mon and  Pacific  hake,  until  such  time  as 
we  can  determine  the  conservation  re- 
quirements of  these  stocks. 

Our  responsibilities  as  a  coastal  State 
dictate  that  we  do  this  aa  a  signator  to 
the  Geneva  agreement. 

If  we  do  not  act  immediately  to  do 
something  about  our  flsh  being  depleted 
in  this  way,  what  might  happen  off  the 
coasts  of  other  nations  which  signed  the 
Geneva  Agreement  in  good  faith  and 
who  are  living  by  it? 

Our  responsibilities  to  maintain  our 
coastal  resources  for  the  himgry  of  the 
world  dictate  that  we  do  this. 

There  must  be  no  delay. 

I  fuUy  recognize,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  is  a  unilateral  and  unusual  ap- 
proach, but  it  is  my  contention  that  the 
path  of  foreign  fishing  plunder  of  omx 
ocean  resoiu-ces  must  come  to  a  halt,  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.  It  is  perhaps  already 
too  late  for  the  yellowfln  sole  of  Bering 
Sea;  the  halibut  of  Eastern  Bering  Sea; 
the  perch  off  the  State  of  Oregon;  and 
imiold  species  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

We  must  see  that  it  is  not  too  late  for 
the  Padflc  salmon  and  the  Padflc  hake. 

la  all  fairness.  I  must  say  the  State  De- 
partment today,  after  a  meeting  of  yes- 
terday, had  a  long  morning  meeting  with 
the  Soviet  Embassy  and  urged  that  there 
be  an  expedition  of  the  facts  to  be  sent 
to  Moscow,  and  that  there  be  Immediate 
talks  upon  this  whole  matter. 

Naturally,  there  could  have  been  no 
eondusion  reached  this  morning,  and 
the  meeting  was  not  completed  imtll 
12:30  or  lo'dock. 


We  are  hopeful  that  in  the  near  td- 
ture.  maybe  over  the  weekeiKl,  or  jperhasi 
in  the  next  8,  4.  or  5  days,  we  ahaU  z«. 
oelve  word  on  this  matter. 

I  cannot  concdve  of  any  ofBdal  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  looking  at  this  matter 
somewhat  objectively,  even  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  iSovlet  Union,  who  Is  Inter- 
ested in  conservation  of  fish  in  the  high 
seas,  would  want  this  to  continue. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  lut. 
MoRsxl  and  myself,  some  2  or  3  weeki 
ago,  in  relation  to  the  perch  problem, 
came  to  the  eondusion  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  call  together  a  world  cub- 
mlttee  within  the  United  Nations,  or  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations,  un- 
der which  the  maritime  nations  could 
meet  and  arrive  at  some  practical  guide- 
lines for  conservation  of  fisheries  oc  the 
high  seas.  If  we  do  not  do  It  in  the  very 
near  f utiu%.  there  will  not  be  any  flsh  for 
anybody.  Including  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Japanese. 

The  Soviet  Uhion  has  not  signed  the 
Geneva  agreement,  but  it  has  expressed 
sympathy  with  the  problems  Involved, 
and  Soviet  ofllclals  have  stated  that  they 
went  along  with  the  agreement  In  prin- 
dple,  even  though  it  had  not  been  signed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Japan,  as  usual, 
has  said  nothing  and  has  refused  to  do 
anything. 

We  are  proceeding  with  suggestions 
that  the  State  Department  proceed  to 
try  to  set  up  machinery  for  a  world  con- 
ference, so  there  may  be  some  flsh  left 
for  future  generations,  in  the  mterest  of 
the  world  economy  and  the  problems  of 
world  food. 

Something  must  be  done  about  the 
tuna  situation  in  the  Pacific.  There  Is 
not  a  fish  scientist  in  the  world  who  wfll 
not  tell  us  that  unless  something  is  done 
in  that  respect,  no  tiuia  will  be  left.  Hie 
tuna  in  the  Pacific  wiU  be  fished  out,  Just 
as  the  tima  disappeared  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  greatest  fishery  that  existed  in 
the  1800's  and  into  the  beginning  of  this 
century  wels  the  Atlantic  tuna.  Com- 
mercial fisheries  have  disappeared  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  conservation. 

I  am  Bxae  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  in  sympathy  with  our 
views  in  this  matter.'  I  am  sure  he  wfll 
inform  the  State  Department  that  it  hss 
his  unqualified  ain>roval  to  move  swiftly 
in  this  matter,  to  see  what  can  be  done 
aa  qulddy  as  possible,  before  something 
untoward  happens. 

I  am  aware  of  the  deep  feeling  that 
people  in  the  fishing  industry  have  about 
this  matter.  If  conditions  continue  In 
this  maimer,  I  would  not  be  surprised  If 
incidents  occurred  about  which  we  would 
be  sorry  later  on. 

In  addition,  we  have  been  tnrlng  for 
years  to  effect  conservation  practices 
with  Japsm.  Canada,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States  are  a  part  of  a  treaty  in 
oonneetion  with  the  rich  red  salmcm  ran 
in  the  North  Pacific.  Under  the  inter- 
national treaty,  a  provlskmal  absten- 
tion line  was  set  at  175  degrees  west 
longitude.  That  line  was  set  about  IS 
years  ago,  and  the  Japanese  agreed  to  it 
at  that  time.  At  least,  they  made  piou 
statements  to  that  effect.  They  said 
they  wanted  to  conserve  the  red  salmon 
nm,  because  they  are  partldpants  In  It— 
as  are  Russia  and  cahada;  that  they  be- 
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Ueved  in  conservation;  and  that  they  did 
not  want  to  take  North  A  i  terican  stock. 
Over  the  years,  we  hi  ye  discovered 
that  the  larger  salmon  mo  /e  west  of  that 
line  and  intermingle  wlbb  the  Aglan 
salmon.  We  have  fouiid  that  the 
Jt^anese  practice  no  cor  nervation  and 
Just  go  out  and  fish.  Tbik,  ta  turn,  vrlll 
deplete  that  rich  resource.' 

We  have  made  mans'  attempts  to 
remedy  this  situation.  Tils  is  now  the 
fourth  roxmd  of  conferen»$s  in  2  years, 
in  which  we  have  attempt  3 1  to  work  out 
g  solution. 

Russia  makes  an  agreement  with 
Japan  every  year,  in  whictijRussia  allows 
Japan  to  take  a  certain  m  mber  of  Asian 
stock.  I  am  confused  a^  to  why  the 
Russians  wish  to  flsh  for  $almon  off  our 
coast.  I  cannot  quite  understand  it,  be- 
cause there  is  plenty  of  the)ir  own  salmon, 
the  Asian  stock,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Pacific.  I  \ 

This  situation  seems  ;lio  me  to  be 
similar  to  one  in  which  a  fallow  who  has 
a  well-stocked  trout  stresin  Invites  his 
ndghbors  over  to  fish,  fie  has  plenty 
for  himself  and  his  neighbors.  But  after 
inviting  his  neighbors  ovetr,  he  gets  into 
his  car  and  drives  100  miljas  to  poach  on 
somebody  else's  stream,  i  It  does  not 
make  sense,  particulars  when  this 
species  has  to  be  conserved,  because  it 
spawns,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  knows,  in  lares  and  fresh 
water  streams  in  the  couniry  from  which 
it  comes. 

So,  m  the  midst  of  trjrihk  to  work  out 
some  conservation  in  tHn  matter,  we 
received  the  latest  news  fvom  Japan. 

This  year,  of  course,  Wi  had  an  un- 
usual situation,  one  which  ipresents  seri- 
ous problems  not  only  tol  Ibhe  American 
fishermen  in  Bristol  Bay,  |i)ut  also  to  the 
tuivae  of  aU  flsh  resourcii. 

Our  scientists  estimate  that  in  1965. 
based  on  the  smaller  flsh  returning  to 
Bristol  Bay  for  spawning,  the  Japanese 
blgh  seas  net  fishing  fleet^ihad  access  to 
about  20  percent  of  the  nm.  Even  then. 
the  escapement  to  many  bf  the  Bristol 
Bay  river  systems  was  dangerously  low, 
and  the  resultant  salmon  nycles  will  cer- 
tainly suffer. 

But  this  year,  Mr.  Predthent,  we  have 
s  crisis  hi  regard  to  the  land  of  salmon 
available  on  the  high  seas-  The  runs  this 
year  will  be  made  up  primarily  of  large 
flsh,  and  our  scientists  have  determined 
that  these  salmon  range  farther  West 
than  the  smaller  ones,  sujoh  as  occurred 
in  1965,  and  thus  are  mqife  available  to 
the  Japanese  net  fishery. ; 

Japanese  net  fishery  is  ^wonder  to  be- 
hold. The  nets  stretch  from  5  to  12 
•niles  and  catch  everytWng  in  sight. 
Then,  when  part  of  the  net  breaks  off. 
It  just  drifts  around  the  ocean  and  keeps 
catcWng  flsh  untU  It  rots  ^nd  quits.  That 
could  htyjpen  for  years  and  years,  with 
nylon  nets.  So  they  are  flihlng  Immature 
»lmon.  It  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  what 
they  catch  and  put  hi  their  boats.  It  is 
•l»o  a  matter  of  the  daniage  they  do  to 
me  run.  Our  fishermen  )  fe  not  allowed 
to  do  that,  because  they  tiave  tightened 
weir  belts  and  wish  to  ^nform  to  the 
Principles  of  conservation. 

Considering  what  we  sp  3|id  to  conserve 
our  salmon.  I  wonder  whether  it  might 
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be  cheaper  to  buy  salmon  and  give  it  to 
the  Japanese,  and  thus  get  tbun  out  of 
these  waters. 

With  this  prospect  facing  us,  a  message 
came  from  the  Japanese  Ambassador  yes- 
terday, in  addition  to  the  problem  of  the 
Russians  flshlng  off  our  coasts,  indicat- 
ing that  the  Japanese  are  now  on  their 
way  to  the  line.  They  left  on  May  4, 
to  start  flshlng  Immediately.  Tliey  do 
not  intend  to  limit  their  catch,  but  are 
going  to  catch  as  many  flsh  as  possible. 
This  has  occurred  In  spite  of  the  nego- 
tiations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  runs 
have  been  built  up  and  are  available  in 
their  present  state  as  a  result  of  the 
sacrifices  of  American  fishermen  and  in- 
dustry. This  country  can  readily  show 
the  inequitable  situation  that  exists.  We 
are  equitable  and  Just  in  oiu*  dealings 
with  other  nations  in  conservation 
matter. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Japan 
has  asked  for  a  revision  of  the  North 
Pacific  Treaty.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
we  have  had  three  rounds  of  renegotia- 
tion with  Canada  and  Japan,  and  the 
fourth  round  is  ahead.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Japanese  have  a  responsibility 
to  this  agreement  which  precludes  their 
wholesale  taking  of  salmon  west  of  the 
line  during  this  Interim  period.  Japan 
is  prepared,  as  I  said — by  the  appearance 
of  the  situation  and  the  word  we  have 
received  from  the  embassy  in  Tokyo — 
to  take  every  fish  she  can  west  of  the 
line.  There  is  no  conservaticm  sacrifice 
for  her,  but  the  American  fishermen  will 
have  to  tighten  his  belt  imjustly  in  order 
that  the  runs  may  continue  and  that 
Japan  may  have  salmon  to  harvest  in 
the  years  ahead. 

This  situation  is  grossly  unfair  to  our 
fishermen.  I  feel  that  the  Japanese 
Government  and  industry  should  take  a 
good  hard  look  at  its  conservation  image 
in  this  respect.  Certainly,  when  a  na- 
tion makes  the  necessary  conservation 
sacrifice  over  many  years;  when  another 
nation  has  no  historic  right  to  the 
fishery,  because  it  had  never  fished  prior 
to  World  War  n  in  this  area  at  all; 
when  that  second  nation  is  even  now 
fishing  only  imder  a  highly  disputed  In- 
terpretation of  the  line  which  we  fdt 
was  provisional — under  circumstances 
such  as  these,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  objective  Judgment  will  hold  that 
the  American  fisherman  is  totally  Just 
in  his  violent  reaction — and  I  do  not 
blame  him  one  iota. 

I  am  glad  to  announce  that  the  House 
is  cognizant  of  both  these  matters.  Time 
is  of  the  essence.  Today,  the  State  De- 
partment met  with  Russian  represent'' 
atives  for  about  2  Mi  hours.  I  hope  that 
something  wlU  be  resolved,  so  that  we 
can  preserve  not  only  for  oursdves  but 
eiso  for  the  world  the  priceless  fisheries 
resources  of  the  high  seas. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  MAcmisoN  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Offlcer.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington  for  his 
speech.  I  associate  myself  with  every 
word  the  Senator  has  spoken. 

I  Join  the  Senator  in  every  request  that 
he  lias  made  in  an  effort  to  tay  to  see 
that  rdief  is  afforded  not  only  for  the 


fisheries  of  the  country  but  also  for  the 
oobservatlon  needs  of  ttie  American  peo- 
ple and  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Morsk  assumed  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
pointed  out  as  long  as  8  years  ago  the 
seriousness  of  our  coastal  water  problem 
as  It  pertains  to  the  conservation  of  fish. 
I  cannot  see  what  these  pec^le  have  tn 
thdr  minds  when  they  do  not  want  to  sit 
down  in  an  effort  to  tiy  to  preserve  sc«ne- 
thing  that  hi  the  long  run  would  benefit 
them  far  more  than  would  their  present 
course  of  action. 

If  the  Russians  are  Just  trying  to  pro- 
voke someone,  our  fishermen  are  pro- 
vokeA  rather  easily  when  they  are  un- 
justly pushed  around.  That  is  what  is 
happening  on  this  occasion. 

There  Is  a  realization  for  the  first  time 
on  the  part  of  those  people  dealing  with 
this  matter  in  the  State  Department  that 
this  is  what  is  happening. 

We  recdved  little  or  no  hdp  from  them 
for  a  long  time.  We  finally  recdved  hdp 
on  the  policy  levd  last  wedc,  when  a  man 
of  the  rank  ot  ambassador  reported  on 
this  matter  to  the  Preddent  and  to  the 
Department  of  State.  This  is  a  step  for- 
ward. This  is  the  time  for  immediate 
action. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  comment. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
interested  in  this  matter  from  what  he 
has  said  on  many  other  occasions. 

Exactly  what  I  have  said  would  hap- 
pen will  happen  unless  prompt  action  is 
takeiL         

ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AM. 
TUESDAY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Preddoit,  I 
move,  piumiant  to  the  order  of  May  26. 
1966.  that  the  Senate  adjourn  imtil  10 
o'dock  Tuesday  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'dock  and  51  minutes  pan.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  May  31. 1966  at 
10  o'clock  a  jn. 
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C!oluxnbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Oeneral 
AdvlBory  Committee  of  the  VS.  Anna  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Troy  V.  Poet,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Oeneral  Advisory  Committee  of  tb«  XTJB. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Stephen  J.  Wright,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
number  of  the  Oeneral  Advisory  Committee 
ot  the  n.S.  Anns  Control  and  DtsarmaniiBnt 
Agency. 

DxpLOMATic  AiiD  FoaniH  ak«tic» 

The  foUowlng-named  person  for  i^ipolnt- 
ment  as  a  Foreign  Serrlce  offlcer  of  claa  1,  a 
consular  oOcer,  and  a  secretary  In  the  Dli>- 
k»natlc  Service  of  the  United  States  ot 
America: 

Allen  8.  wmttng.  of  the  Dlatrtct  ot  Colum- 
bia. 

Now  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  a  and 
a  secretary  In  the  Dljdomatle  Servloe,  to  be 
also  a  consular  offlcer  ot  the  United  StKtas 
at  America: 

Bobcrt  I.  Owen,  at  New  Jersey. 
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Per  appataHmtoit  m  »  Wontipi  Sarrloe  a<B- 
otr  of  elMt  i,  a  oonraUr  oOoar.  and  a  Mora- 
tary  in  the  nplomatlo  Sarrloa  of  th«  IhiMad 
Btatea  of  AnMrloa ; 

Vlnoant  Bakar,  of  Thow. 

For  ufifetatauBt  aa  a  Ftanlcn  Borrloa  oOl- 
o«  of  eUaa  4,  a  omwilar  oOov,  and  a  aacM- 
tai7  In  tha  Dtplomatto  Swrioa  of  tlia  Unlttd 
Stataa  <tf  Amartca: 

aamoal  II.  Plncknay.  Jr.,  of  Ooimeetlcuit 

Vat  proBoUon  from  Voralgn  Svrlca  oOL- 
oan  of  elaaa  7  to  claai  6  and  to  ba  alao  ooo- 
aular  offloaca  of  tha  United  Statca  of  AoMrloa: 
.   O.  Paul  Balabanla,  of  Oallf omla. 

ftank  B.  OTomp,  of  North  Carolina. 

Mlebart  A.  DavUa,  of  Tnaa. 

Don  J.  DondU.  of  New  3trmf. 

Robert  W.  DoBoao.  Jr.,  of  OaUfomla. 

BlciMrd  A.  Oardiner,  of  atali. 

Jamea  J.  Ckmnler,  of  Now  York. 

Allen  S.  Oreonberg.  of  the  DUtrlot  of 
OolumbVa- 

Ooieman  J.  NOe,  of  Uaaaa^naetta. 

Arnold  P.  Seblfferdecker,  of  iflnourl. 

WUllam  Beth  SlMpard.  of  New  Hampablre. 

Nathaniel  WUaoo.  Jr.,  of  mrflnla. 

9or  promotion  from  Foreign  Servlee  ofBoera 
of  olaaa  8  to  elaaa  7  and  to  be  alao  «v>ii^n'ar 
olBoen  of  the  United  SUtaa  of  Amerloa: 

Jamaa  A.  AUltto,  of  OallfomU. 

Iflaa  EUaabeth  A.  Bean,  of  Conneotleut. 

Joaeph  F.  Beoella.  of  New  York. 

David  O.  Brown,  of  PennaylTanla. 

Jamea  W.  Carter,  of  Texaa. 

Btepben  J.  Hayden.  of  Oregon. 

H.  Kenneth  Hill,  of  California, 

Jamea  K  McOee,  of  CkOlfomla. 

Jamea  HamUton  ifcNaughton,  of  New  Tortc. 

WUaon  A.  Rllay,  Jr.,  of  Conneotleut. 

Peter  O.  Smith,  of  Mi«htgnn. 

Bobert  F.  Starael,  of  Vermont. 

Jamea  Iterant,  of  California. 

For  ^>potntmeat  ae  Foreign  Serrlce  offloera 
of  elaaa  7,  oonaular  offlcers,  and  aeovtarlee 
in  the  Dlplomatlo  Senrlce  of  the  UUtad  Btataa 
of  Amerloa: 

Mlohael  R.  AnalTlna,  of  New  York. 

Jamea  L.  Baraea.  of  Florida. 

Alfred  R.  Bair,  of  Virginia. 

OUbcrt  R.  Callaway,  of  Arkanaaa. 

Richard  Cactrodale,  of  Pannaylvanla. 

Charles  O.  Cecil,  of  California. 

Francis  8.  U.  Hodsoll,  of  the  Dtatrlct  of 
Columbia. 

William  L.  Jaoobeen.  Jr..  of  Waahlngton. 

Robert  R.  UtUe,  of  New  York. 

Nlcholaa  C.  H.  MacNeU.  of  New  Jeraey. 

Doyce  R.  UcNaughton.  of  TexM. 

Roger  Morrla,  of  ICaaourl. 

Denman  T.  Snow  n,  of  Oeorgla. 

Btobaid  A.  Vlrden.  of  ITnneaota. 

Joel  M.  Woldman,  of  Ohto. 

Murray  B.  Woldman.  of  Ohio. 

John  J.  Youla.  of  New  York. 

For  appointment  aa  Foreign  Samoa  oOoera 
of  elaaa  8,  oonaular  oOoera.  and  aecretartea  In 
the  ZXplomatto  Serrloa  of  the  United  atataa 
of  Amerloa: 

Peter  J.  Antloo,  of  N*w  Yocfc. 

Aimand  AiTlaaa.  of  Virginia. 


Unda  If.  Beehler,  of  OaUfomla. 

Harrey  Paika  dark.  Jlr.,  of  California. 
David  B.  Dawaon.  of  the  Dlatrlct  of  Oo- 


Boat  M.  Darning,  of  the  Diatrle*  of  0»> 


Jeixy  Xi.  Dodaon.  of  California. 

Stephen  U.  Kcton,  of  New  York. 

Chrla  Kunz,  of  maaourl. 

Donald  B.  Kurach,  of  New  York. 

Anthony  tE.  Iflller,  of  New  Jeraey. 

Bobert  David  PlotUn,  of  California. 

David  PhllUp  Rehfuaa,  of  Oregon. 

Jbhn  R.  Savage,  of  California. 

Daniel  Scherr,  of  New  York. 

Carl  D.  Schultz  HI.  of  Maryland. 

Raymond  O.  R.  Sleta,  <tf  Teua. 

Keith  L.  Wauchope,  of  Virginia. 

David  J.  Zimmerman,  <tf  New  York. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  offlcera  to  be  con- 
Bular  offlcera  of  the  United  Stataa  of  Ama- 
loa: 

Raymond  H.  Cloee.  of  Virginia. 

Earl  Norbert  Garrett  m,  of  Kansas. 

Kenneth  Y.  Mllllen,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Foreign  Service  Reaerve  offlcers  to  be  con- 
BiUar  offlcers  and  secretaries  In  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  Statee  of  Amer- 
ica: 

Robert  U.  Allen,  of  Nevada. 

William  K.  Braun,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  H.  Carlson,  of  Virginia. 

Mlm  Eleanor  II.  De  Selms,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Henry  A.  Dunl^,  of  Iilaryland. 

William  H.  Enirham,  of  North  Carolina. 

John  J.  Bwlng,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Frederic  A.  Fisher,  of  lllchlgan. 

Robert  K.  Oels,  of  Texas. 

David  D.  Ories,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Paul  J.  Haines,  of  Virginia. 

Lawrence  J.  Ha)!,  of  Texas. 

Robert  C.  Haney.  of  California. 

Maurice  Levy  Hawes,  of  New  Yortc 

Robert  H.  Heron,  of  Florida. 

Donald  C.  Hcran,  of  Maine. 

Bruce  D.  Hutchlns.  of  Virginia. 

Jamea  A.  Jensen,  of  Illinois. 

Edward  N.  Kom -Patterson,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  R.  LaOanuna,  of  New  York. 

Robert  B.  Lane,  of  North  Carolina. 

Jbhn  H.  Leavltt,  of  VlrglnU. 

Robert  A.  Lincoln,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Earl  H.  Link,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joaeph  L.  Marek,  Jr.,  of  Texaa. 

C.  BurdeU  MerreU,  of  Utah. 

Dale  A.  Morrison,  of  nilnola. 

Jamea  P.  Mullen,  of  Mlnnaaota. 

MUtOD  E.  Pellkan.  of  Wlsoonsln. 

Seymour  Ruaaell,  of  Connecticut.  ~ 

Conrad  C.  Schubert,  of  New  Jeraey. 

Theodore  O.  Shackley,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Oewge  H.  Sheeks,  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  R.  Smith,  of  Indiana. 

Robert  S.  Snow,  of  California. 

B.  FTanJclln  Steiner.  of  California. 

Wayde  C.  Stoker,  of  Utah. 

WUllam  8.  Stratton.  of  Tenneaaea. 


Bobert  W.  Tolf ,  of  Dllnota. 

Mrs.  Patricia  O.  van  Deldea,  of  California. 

David  M  WUaoo.  of  Maaaaehuaetts. 

Jack  Ouy  Wood,  of  the  Olatrtet  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Hugh  W.  Yoimg,  of  Michigan. 

Stanley  A.  Zuckeiman,  of  WUoonaln. 

Foreign  Service  staff  offloera  to  be  oonaular 
offlcers  of  the  United  Statea  of  Amerloa: 

Leon  J.  Bajek,  of  Virginia. 

Douglass  E.  BJom.  of  Connectieut. 

Charlea  R.  Bone,  of  California. 

Mlohad  A.  Cramer,  Jr.,  of  Colorado. 

Norman  D.  Del  Olgante.  of  Rhode  Island. 

Oeorge  C.  Del  Valle,  of  Ccdorado. 

Quetzal  Doty,  of  Illinois. 

Mlsa  Lelsh  J.  Eastwood,  of  California. 

Richard  W.  Elam,  of  California. 

Flavlo  A.  Espoeito.  of  New  York. 

Miss  Lorraine  L.  Forbes,  of  Mississippi. 

Miss  Sue  E.  Barlow,  of  Washlngtcm. 

Harry  M.  Hutson.  Jr.,  of  the  Dlatrlct  of 
Colimxbla. 

Harry  E.  Jones,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

James  W.  McOunnigle,  of  New  York. 

Murrow  B.  Morris,  of  Georgia. 

WUbur  N.  Nadel,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Newman,  of  Waahlngton. 

William  M.  Nikolln,  of  Indiana. 

Miss  Nancy  E.  Pearl,  of  California. 

Miss  Anne  Preston,  at  Ohio. 

James  w.  Reardon,  of  minola. 

Miss  Virginia  M.  Simpson,  of  New  Jeraey. 

Miss  M.  Dora  TruJiUo,  of  Colorado. 

Mies  Jane  Whitney,  of  IlUnola. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate,  Bflay  28, 1966 : 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
AprU  30,  1966,  of  Kenneth  L.  Payne  to  be 
poetmaster  at  Leadwood.  in  the  State  of 
Missouri. 


CONFIRliiATIONS 

Executive  nominatiMis  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  27.  1966; 

Dkpabtickmt  or  Btatx 

Jacob  D.  Beam,  of  New  Jersey,  a  Forelga 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  ba  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  SUtea  of  Amailoa 
to  the  Caechoalovak  Sodaliat  Republic. 

John  W.  TuthlU,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to  be 
Ambaaaador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  Stetea  of  Amerioa  to 
BracU. 

Eugene  M.  Locke,  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Pakistan. 

ElUott  P.  Skinner,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
baaaador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
Uo  of  Upper  Volta. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


TMckm  Cmp«  ia  DitgdM 

XZTElffiKm  OP  RunLrapgq 

or 

HON.  L  T.  BERRY 

ov  aoom  naxora 
XH  TBM  HOUai  OF  RBFSBBBNTATXVXB 

fy«tar.Jray27,2M9 

Ur.  BBRRY.    Mr.  Bpttker.  it  is  with 
•reftt  •lazm  that  I  received  a  pzev  i«- 


leaae  from  the  OfOce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity which  all  but  annoimced  that 
they  are  setting  up  a  teachers  corps  in 
dioguiae. 

The  announcement  said  the  OBO  has 
concluded  a  contract  with  the  National 
Education  Association  to  enable  teachers 
and  counselors  to  work  in  Job  Corps 
centers  and  then  apend  a  year  introduc- 
ing new  tearhing  methods  in  their  local 
public  schools.  This  is  the  same  tjrpe 
of  program  which  was  rejected  by  Con- 
gress only  last  month  when  both  the 


House  and  Senate  refused  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  Teacher  Corps  program. 

This  is  a  deliberate  and  intentional 
violation  of  the  wishes  of  the  American 
people  and  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

The  OEO's  own  press  release  an- 
noimced that  the  new  program  "will 
make  it  possible  to  spread  the  methods 
used  in  the  Job  Corps  centers  through 
local  communities."  It  went  on  to  quote 
OEO  Director  Sargent  Shrlver  as  saying: 

The  new  oontraeta  would  make  It  poasibie 
to  atart  feeding  tha  educational  innovatlaos 


May  27,  1966 

of  the  Job  Corps  program 
■dtool  syatam. 


The  new  OEO  venture 
eral  indoctrination  and  llederal  control 
with  identical  "intemshids"  and  work- 
8tu<^  programs  only  rejecjted  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

This  dangerous  and  del  perate  thwart- 
ing of  the  intent  of  CongHs  must  be  ex- 
posed to  the  American  p^ple  and  must 
be  directly  stopped  by  q?^^ial  legislation 
If  necessary. 
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Into  the  puhllo 
inacks  of  Fed- 


George  Washiiigtoii  Had  L :  iton  for  Today 

EXTENSION  OF  IPMARKS 

OF 


DBS,  JR. 


ATTVES 


HON.  ANDREW  J 

or  unauxA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPI 

Friday.  May  27\  p66 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Sp^iker,  the  c<Hn- 
plexitles  of  today's  life  frequently  mask 
some  of  the  basic  concepta  on  which  this 
Nation  was  founded  and  has  thrived. 

Oeorge  Washington  recognized  one  of 
these  concepts  nearly  poo  years  ago 
when  he  referred  to  the  rtlnvlslble  hand 
which  conducts  the  alfai-s  of  men." 

An  eloquent  reminder  pf  the  impor- 
tance of  this  principle  was  delivered 
Uay  20,  1966,  when  mf  distinguished 
colleague,  the  HonorsUile  Bn.LiE  S.  Far- 
mm,  joumed  to  Indianapolis  to  address 
f  annual  meet- 
Chamber  of 

1 1  place  Mr. 
it  occasion  in 

Mat  20, 1966. 

ir.    Every  time 

cere,  there  wlU 

g  In  It  which 


the  prayer  breakfast  at 
big  of  the  Indiana  Juni{ 
CoDunetce. 

Under  unanimous  coi 
PiUfinc's  remarks  on 
the  Rscoao  at  this  point : 


"Be  not  forgetful  of  pi 
you  pray.  If  your  prayer  Is 
be  new  feeling  and  new  m( 
will  give  you  freah  cotira^e,  and  you  wlU 
understand  that  prayer  is  a«, education." 

This  passage  struck  me  wbien  I  read  It.  not 
only  becatiae  it  says  so  ver^  much  to  us  In 
tiicee  troubled  times,  but  [because  I  found 
its  source  so  interesting.  !  It  appeared  In 
■ome  very  non-religious  reaiting  I  was  doing, 
coming  from  the  pagee  of  a  book  written,  not 
1>y  a  minister,  or  even  a  mi  A  of  the  church, 
but  by  Doetoyevsky,  the  Riisslan  writer.  In 
ttis  novel  alMUt  brotherhoxl,  the  Brothers 
Saramazov.  ' 

Doetoyevsky  was  a  man  Who  spoke  pas- 
dooately  for  the  brotherhoc|d  of  man  aU  of 
Us  life.  He  saw  Christian  brotherhood  aa 
the  only  factor  that  could  possibly  save  the 
world  from  the  destruction  that  he  saw 
thundering  toward  him  and  hia  countrymen. 
TlilB  was  in  1880,  some  thi^ty-flve  years  be- 
fore the  hammer  and  sickle  fell  across  the 
backs  of  the  people  he  had  'written  for.  His 
▼Won  of  brotherhood,  tha  brotherhood  of 
wWch  he  dreamt,  was  one^  that  could  only 
be  reached  by  prayer  and  Charity,  and,  as 
itlBtory  has  traglcaUy  shown;  was  not  reached 

How  I  am  not  teUing  yoi  i  anything  when 
1  aay  that  prayer,  in  the  (<^mplex  world  of 
the  20th  century,  has  corns;  to  be  regarded 
••  an  archaic  pattern  of  th<  >tight,  something 
aot  quite  socially  correct,  in  anachronlam 
nnlly  acceptable  to  the  eiiightened  spaoe- 
•geman. 

tK^**'  '*  **  ""^  *°  rememb<  i^.  aa  children  we 
thought  nothing  of  casting  ^yes  heavenward 
at  the  least  suggestion  or  tt  c  ught  of  a  divine 
»«*.     We    cajoled,    pleat  i<  id,    bribed    and 


bagged  the  Heavenly  Tluoiie  for  aU 
of  things.  Tet  aomahow  we  feel  that  *t>ut- 
tlng  away  tha  thinga  of  a  child"  abould  bi- 
duda  prayer  and  Ita  frequent  uaa.  How  can 
brotherhood  grow  mto  the  body  of  atrength 
needed  If  we  tarn  our  back  toward  the  very 
source  of  the  bond? 
Oeorge    Waahlngton    aoknowladgad    the 


In  hia  flrat  Inaugural  addreaa,  Waahlngton. 
with  no  Uuahlng,  no  aodal  MnbatTaaamant, 
made  "fervent  auppUoatlon"  to  tha  "Al- 
mighty Being  who.  preatdea  in  tha  OounoUa 
of  Natlona."  He  prayed  that  the  "Oraat 
Author  of  every  pubUc  and  private  good 
would  oonaeorate  the  Ubertlea  and  happlneas 
of  the  people  of  the  United  SUtaa." 

"No  people",  he  continued,  "can  be  bound 
to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  Invisible  hand, 
which  conducta  the  affalra  of  men,  more  than 
the  people  of  the  TTnlted  Statea.  Every  atep, 
by  which  they  have  advanced  to  the  charac- 
ter of  an  independent  nation,  seems  to  have 
been  <Ualnguished  by  some  token  of  provi- 
dential agency." 

Waahlngton  knew  his  words  to  ba  aoourata. 
He  had  seen.  In  his  lifetime,  the  "provi- 
dential agency"  in  action.  He  had  aeen  the 
odda  at  Concord  but  he  had  aeen  the  oolonleaT 
flrat  aucoeaa  there,  too.  He  had  aeen  1.000 
Brltlah  casualties  fall  before  a  handful  of 
Americana  fighting  together  on  Bunker  Hill, 
and  had  aeen  the  Brltlah  twice  driven  from 
that  hill.  He  had  aeen  the  overwhelming 
problema  ot  waging  war  of  Independenoa.  and 
attll  he  aaw  the  aword  of  vlotcffy  placed  m 
his  handa  by  the  defeated  ComwalUa  at 
Yorktown. 

So  Washington  spoke  easUy  and  at  flrat 
hand  of  the  memories  he  had  of  Divine 
Providence  in  the  affairs  of  this  new  country. 
He  could  not  see,  nor  could  he  have  dared 
to  hope  that  the  same  good  fortime  would  be 
America's  deep  into  our  century,  to  the  prea- 
ent  day. 

We  can  see  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence 
In  nearly  every  decade  as  we  continue  to 
bathe  in  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator. 

Just  over  a  hundred  years  ago  we  were 
torn  and  wracked  in  a  civil  strife  that  could 
have  been  the  dissolution  of  our  fraternal 
spirit,  but  from  the  pain  of  the  final  battle 
came  an  Improved  state,  with  the  brother- 
hood of  man  more  powerful  than  it  had 
ever  been  before,  for  we  buUt  on  the  agony 
and  despair  that  had  torn  vut  apart.  We 
buUt,  untU  the  next  confUct  loomed  fierce 
on  the  horlBon.  This  time  a  global  conflict, 
for  us,  on  foreign  soil.  But  oiur  willing  na- 
tion, without  conquering  or  poeaeealng,  agam 
claimed  a  rlghteoiu  victory.  And  In  our 
own  tlmea,  agalnat  a  two-headed  aggraaaor, 
in  Europe  and  Aaia,  we  fought,  vanquiahed 
and  reconstructed  until  the  world  oould 
again  resume  the  sanity  of  a  peaceful  life. 
Today,  up  to  this  very  morning,  we  continue 
to  keep  the  spirit  of  democracy  alive  around 
the  globe.  Our  banner,  "In  Ood  We  Trust" 
haa  never  dipped  to  an  alien  power,  never 
been  scarred  or  bloodied  by  a  force  more 
powerful  than  we,  and  the  "invisible  hand", 
as  Waahlngton  chose  to  call  it,  "which  con- 
ducta the  affairs  of  men",  has  never  deserted 

lU. 

Now,  at  a  time  of  maxlmtmi  danger,  aa  we 
face  taaks  and  challenges  never  before  shoul- 
dered by  man,  now,  at  this  crucial  time, 
can  we  afford  to  let  prayer,  aar  only  com- 
munication with  the  agency  that  haa  made 
us  great,  go  out  of  out  lives?  Can  we  afford 
to  cut  the  life  llnee  by  assiunlng  that  prayer 
iB  not  really  worthy  of  expression  by  a  clear- 
thinking,  hard-hitting  modem  man? 

We  are  now  burdened  by  the  responalblllty 
of  leadership,  burdened  by  the  necessity  o^ 
exemplary  conduct  wherever  we  go  in  the 
world,  almply  because  we  are  Americans.  For 
America  is  something  more  than  J\ist  a  coun- 
try to  our  friends  around  the  world.  We  are 
expected  to  set  a  good  example  because  we  are 
something  special. 


We  oan  do  this,  and  do  It  wtth  no  pcOblam. 
Wa  are  IM  mlUlon  atrong.  And  tha  great 
majority  of  that  IM  mUUon  are  pulling  their 
own  w^ght,  and  more.  Thla  la  tha  atampla 
we  have  aet  for  the  world.  We  hava  shown 
the  world  that  looking  out  for  oneaalf  la  not 
enough,  aoth  oantury  Amerloa  oaUa  for  more 
communal  efforta. 

Thla  la  evident  in  all  flelda. 

Our  aporta  are  oharaeteriatloany  team- 
orlentad:  baaeball.  footbaU.  baaketbaU.  In 
the  motion  picture  Induatry  an  anonnauB 
team  effort  la  neoeaaary  to  produce  a  alngla 
film.  It  takea  taama.  aoorea  of  teama,  to  pn- 
pare  our  Oemlnl  ahota.  Indlvlduala  must 
work  together. 

With  the  prodlgloua  Inereaaa  In  the  body 
of  knowledge  neeaasary  to  produoa  90th  oan- 
tury producta,  the  group  effort  la  a  prera- 
qulalte  for  progreaa.  It  la  ourtous  that 
America,  the  melting  pot,  ahould  give  rise  to 
"group  effort."  Men  of  widely  different  baek- 
grounda,  of  tremendous  phlloaophlo  dlSar- 
enoea,  of  unique  racial  varlanta,  eama  to- 
gether and  aomahow  thalr  dUferanoea  were 
woven  Into  a  new  strength.  Their  varla- 
tlona  contributed  to  a  new  ktnd  of  under- 
standing, a  new  power,  a  new  uae  of  tha 
reaources  of  manhood  that  made  all  tha 
combined  en^jlrea  of  history  aeem  pale  and 
hollow  in  oomparlson. 

They  listened  to  Paalms:  "Bsoept  the  Lord 
build  the  House,  they  labour  in  vain  that 
buUd  it." 

Thla  nation  of  Immigrants  learned  to  work 
together  because  they  had  learned  to  pray 
togeUier.  Thla  prayer  was,  for  the  pioneers 
of  our  country,  an  education.  An  education 
in  the  belief,  in  the  tniat.  In  the  confidence 
of  their  colleagues,  their  campaniona,  their 
oo-workers.  So  they  heeded  Washington's 
decree  to  "acknowledge  and  adore."  And 
this  nation  took  shape. 

Iliey  listened  to  Paalma.  Paalma  laavea 
no  doubt  about  the  direction  that  they 
needed  to  take,  that  we  must  take,  to  keep 
America  the  world  **  envy,  the  world'a  hope. 
Nor  doea  the  Bible  leave  ua  any  room  to 
Ignore  the  Importance  of  the  reat  of  our 
fellow-dtlzens  In  their  drive  fbr  advance- 
ment. In  the  sixth  chapter  of  Oalatlans,  we 
read:  "Bear  ye  one  anothers  burdens,  and 
ao  fuUUl  the  law  of  Christ." 

Helping  others  to  help  thwnaalvee  to  hdp 
make  a  nation  great,  la,  m  Itaelf,  an  aot  of 
nobUlty.  It  oama  home  to  ma  with  spadal 
force  the  other  day  aa  I  walked  In  under 
the  magnificent  gold  and  white  dome  of  tha 
Library  of  Congreas.  near  my  ofllce  on  Capitol 
Hill.  There  vray  up  In  a  comer,  too  far  away 
really,  were  theae  eapeelally  moving  words: 
"Aa  one  lamp  llghta  another,  nor  grotn  (ess, 
ao  nobleneaa  enklndlea  nobleneaa." 

We  caxmot  loae.  Bach  step  we  take  to 
help  our  brother  is  a  step  toward  enlighten- 
ment. We  cannot  falter.  Each  day  we 
spend  to  Increase  our  tolerance  la  a  day 
cloaer  to  complete  Christian  understanding. 
We  cannot  fall.  For  each  time  "two  or  three 
are  gathered  together"  in  Hia  name,  there  la 
He,  m  the  midst  of  them. 

BnxJB  S.  Fasmnc. 


Import  CnrlM  Needed  New 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  E.  T.  BERRY 

or  SOTTTH  OAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27. 1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit 
of  the  1964  import  agreement  Is  being 
violated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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■ad  ttie  Seeretary  of  Commerce  In  their 
rtf  UBiQ  to  mipofle  import  controls  cm  the 
Increasing  flow  of  beef  and  veal  from 
foreign  Murces. 

Tbe  American  cattlemen  must  brace 
themselves  for  another  bust  In  prices 
and  break  In  the  market  if  the  present 
tide  continues.  Beef  and  veal  imports 
for  the  flrst  quarter  of  1966  are  up  more 
than  20  percent  over  the  first  quarter 
of  last  3^ar.  All  red  meat  imports  are  up 
more  than  34  percent  for  the  flrst  3 
months  of  this  year. 

The  1964  quota  established  by  law  will 
not  be  triggered  In  1966  until  Imports 
reach  110  percent  of  the  base  figure 
which  is  890  million  pounds.  This  means 
the  quota  would  not  be  Imposed  imless 
Imports  reached  980  million  pounds.  Es- 
sentially, this  means  owe  quota  has  been 
set  too  high  for  elfective  control.  It  Is 
incumbent  upon  Congress  that  we  legis- 
late specific  relief  for  the  American  cat- 
tlemen by  lowering  the  present  quota 
formula. 


Tribal*  It  Hamy  S.  FvestoM,  Jr. 


ZXTVNSION  (XP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THX  ROtTSK  OF  RKPBESXNTAIIVXB 

Friday.  May  27. 1968 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  in  the  Nation's  press  that  Bfr.  Har- 
vey 8.  Firestone,  Jr.,  having  attained 
the  age  of  68,  was  automatically  re- 
linquishing his  duties  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Firestone  Tire  b  Rubber 
Co.,  the  post  he  has  held  since  1948. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Fire- 
stone as  one  of  America's  outstanding 
leaders  in  business  and  public  service. 
The  long  career  of  Mr.  Firestone  has 
been  exceptionally  notable.  While  still 
in  his  twenties,  he  went  to  Liberia  and 
leased  the  land  for  the  Firestone  rubber 
plantations  which  became  an  important 
asset  to  the  company  and  which  were 
extremely  valuable  to  the  United  States 
as  the  only  source  of  natural  rubber 
available  to  the  West  during  World  War 

n. 

Mr.  Firestmie,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Harvey 
8.  Firestone,  founder  of  the  Firestone 
Tire  li  Rubber  Co.,  became  actively 
associated  with  the  company  in  1920, 
having  been  elected  a  director  the  previ- 
ous year.  In  1922  he  was  made  vice 
president  and  manager  of  the  Firestone 
Steel  Products  Co.,  a  position  he  held 
until  1926. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Firestone  was  elected 
a  director  and  vice  president  of  the 
newly  organized  Firestone  Plantations 
Co.  and  placed  in  charge  of  Its  ac- 
tivities. In  1926  he  made  a  tour  of 
the  Far  East  and  Liberia  to  study  the 
growing  of  rubber  and  to  ascertain  the 
most  suitable  region  for  Its  production. 
As  a  result  of  his  lnvesUgati(Mis,  Liberia 
was  selected  as  the  country  in  which  an 
American  rubber  plantation  could  be 
established  to  best  advantage.    In  the 


fall  of  1926,  Mr.  Firestone  completed 
negotiations  in  Liberia  for  a  99-year 
lease  of  up  to  1  million  acres  of  laixl 
from  the  Uberlan  Government.  He  be- 
came president  of  the  Firestone  Planta- 
tions Co.  In  1932  and  chairman  in  1956 ; 
and  has  visited  the  plantations  in  Liberia 
numerous  times  to  direct  their  n^^ 
development. 

He  was  elected  a  vice  presldait  of  the 
parent  Firestone  company  in  1929;  pres- 
ident In  1941 ;  and  chairman  In  1948.  In 
1953  sales  of  the  ccanpany  exceeded  $1 
billion  for  the  first  time.  In  1951  Mr. 
Firestone  was  awarded  the  distinction  of 
being  adjudged  one  of  the  12  most  out- 
standing business  leaders  in  America, 
as  the  result  of  a  nationwide  survey  con- 
ducted by  Forbes  Magazine  of  Business. 
In  1960,  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
was  named  one  of  the  top  10  best  Dam- 
aged companies  by  a  special  panel  of  171 
U.S.  corporation  presidents. 

In  addition  to  the  Llberian  plantations, 
Mr.  Firestone  has  been  particularly  ac- 
tive In  other  foreign  projects  of  the  Fire- 
stone company  Interests,  starting  with 
the  estaUishment  of  the  manufacturing 
plant  of  the  Firestone  Tyre  &  Rubber 
Co..  Ltd..  in  Brentford,  England,  in  1928. 
Since  then  he  has  opened  nimierous  for- 
eign plants  and  has  made  frequent  In- 
spection trips  of  foreign  operations. 

During  World  War  n  58  Firestone  fac- 
tories turned  out  a  continual  flood  of 
war  materials.  Hundreds  of  products  of 
the  plants — ^f rom  lifebelts  and  gas  maslcs 
to  airplane  wings  and  gliders — saw  serv- 
ice in  every  theater  of  war  from  Oran  to 
Okinawa,  in  defense  of  our  country. 

Today,  In  addiUon  to  tires  and  tubes 
for  automobiles,  trucks,  airplanes,  farm 
tractors  and  implements,  earthmovlng 
equlpmait  and  industrial  trucks,  the 
ocHnpany  has  widely  diverslfled  Interests 
and  tolerates  in  the  flelds  of  rubber, 
metals,  plastics,  synthetics,  textiles  and 
chemicals,  with  93  plants  In  26  countries. 

While  directing  the  affairs  of  the  ex- 
panding Firestone  company,  Mr.  Fire- 
stone has  given  generous  support,  both 
in  time  and  funds,  to  a  tremendous  nimi- 
ber  of  civic,  governmental,  welfare  and 
cultural  activities. 

His  special  feeling  for  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces  has  been 
manifested  for  many  years  through  his 
valuable  work  with  the  United  Service 
Organizations,  Inc.  Active  as  a  volun- 
teer for  USO  since  its  founding  in  1941, 
he  was  recently  elected  to  his  16th  con- 
secutive term  as  national  chairman. 
Mr.  Firestone  also  was  accorded  the 
highest  honor  which  can  be  given  to 
civilians  outside  of  Government  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  He  received  the 
"Department  of  Defense  Medal  for  Dis- 
tinguished Public  Service,"  an  award 
which  can  be  conferred  only  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  since  1947,  when  it 
was  originated,  has  been  awarded  to 
only  ai^roximately  50  persons. 

Tbe  award  was  given  to  Mr.  Firestone 
"for  exceptionally  meritorious  civilian 
service  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  while  serving  as  national 
chairman  of  United  Service  Organisa- 
tions." The  citation  called  Mr.  Fire- 
stone "an  extremdy  gifted  and  resouroe- 


ful  leader"  who  has  "served  at  consider- 
able personal  sacrifice  and  inconvenience 
as  the  senior  volunteer  ofBdal  under 
four  honorary  chairmen:  Presidents, 
Truman,  Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson." 

Mr.  Firestone  served  as  member  of  the 
International  Development  Advisory 
Board  from  1950  to  1959.  He  has  been 
an  adviser  for  the  International  Rubber 
Study  Group,  and  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Policy  Committee  of  the 
Rubber  Manufacturers  Association,  the 
Industries  Advisory  Committee  of  The 
Advertising  Council,  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  UJ3.  Council  of  the  Inteirna- 
tional  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  was  national  chairman  of  the 
United  Community  Campaigns  of  Amer- 
ica for  1954  and  vice  chairman  for  1955, 
1962, 1963.  and  1964.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Citizens  Committee  for  the 
United  Commimity  Campaigns.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation and  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Society  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor,  Inc.,  and  is  a  trustee  of 
the  Thomas  Alva  Edison  Foimdatlon, 
Inc. 

Mr.  Firestone  has  always  been  active 
in  religious  affairs,  having  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Com- 
mittee on  Laymen's  Work  for  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  trustee  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Ohio,  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Washington 
Cathedral,  director  the  Episcopal  Church 
Foundation,  member  of  the  Business  and 
Finance  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
U.S.A..  and  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society.  In  1956  he  was  na- 
tional chairman  for  Brotherhood  Week 
sixmsored  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  for  which  he  had 
been  cochairman  in  1951  and  1952. 

Mr.  Firestone  has  a  special  Interest  in 
the  education  of  young  people,  giving 
strong  support  to  the  xmlverslty  where 
he  prepared  for  his  own  career,  Prince- 
ton University,  and  to  numerous  other 
schools  and  educational  foundations  at 
all  levels. 

While  he  is  stepping  down  from  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Firestone  company, 
Mr.  Firestone  will  continue  to  be  active 
in  the  business  as  a  director  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee.  It  Is 
certain  that  he  also  wUl  continue  to  give 
the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  Inter- 
est to  many  fields  of  public  service,  as  be 
has  In  the  past. 

Mr.  Firestone  was  my  constituent.  I 
do  know  that  his  interest  was  always  for 
the  greatest  good  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

His  Nation  and  his  Community  are 
better  places  because  of  his  dedicated 
work.  I  am  most  pleased  to  know  that 
we  shall  still  be  able  to  turn  to  him  for 
guidance  in  national  and  international 
affairs. 

As  the  Akron  Beac(Hi  Journal  ex- 
pressed it  in  an  editorial  on  May  18, 
1966: 

Ws  hope  that  he  may  have  many  yean  to 
contlniie  to  enjoy  wide  opportunity  for  trafel 
and  for  aervlce  to  the  many  organlaattooi 
which  Talua  his  counael. 


May  27,  1966 
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VFW  Aifct  Hard  Qaett^at  trnk  Makes 
Soaad  Req4^ 


EXTENSION  OF 

OF 


OF  TDOfXBS 

m  THE  HOTTSK  OP 

Friday.  May 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMiY)  QUILLEN 


ATIVES 


he  President's 

equest  that  a 

foreign  policy 

distinguished 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  S]  (taker,  the  VFW 
wamnander  in  chief,  Andy  Borg,  has 
furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  his  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  U^l^-ed  States,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of 
reply,  in  regard  to  his 
thorough  restudy  of  U 
be  made  by  a  panel 
citizens. 

The  President  reports  that  steps  are 
being  undertaken  In  this  direction,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  preliminary  steps 
win  be  followed  through,  as  the  events 
of  the  past  few  months  liiidlcate  the  great 
necessity  of  such  a  iiieevaluation.  I 
would  like  to  urge  fukther  that  this 
group  be  nonpartisan  anid  that  its  report 
be  made  available  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  people. 

The  President  also  ani^ers  succinctly 
Commander  Borg's  questions  on  Viet- 
nam, and  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  dis- 
senters, who  would  havef  us  pull  out  of 
Vietnam  without  reaching  an  honorable 
conclusion,  would  study  these  comments. 

Commander  Borg  also  asked  about  our 
military  preparedness,  and  I  regret  that 
(he  President  did  not  goll^to  more  detail 
here.  The  contradictors^  statistics  in  this 
area  that  have  been  repealed  in  recent 
wedcs  cannot  help  but  cause  concern. 
I  quote  the  words  of  the  mother  of  one 
of  the  boys  from  my  district,  who  was 
killed  In  Vietnam  earliet  this  month: 

Please  see  that  our  boys  bave  the  very  beat 
of  everything  to  fight  tblsi  War  with. 

This  we  must  do.  I 

I  include  here  the  VFW  news  release 
and  the  complete  corresi^ndence  on  this 
matter:  > ' 

[From  Veterans  of  ForelUi  Wars  of  the 
United  States  Newfr  Release] 

Washington,  D.C,  May,  18. — A  thorough 
re-etudy  of  U.S.  foreign  poUcy  by  a  panel  of 
distinguished  citizens  has  tieen  suggested  to 
President  Johnson  In  a  1<  titer  made  public 
today  by  the  Conunande  >ln-Chlef  of  tbe 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. .  tjndy  Borg,  of  Su- 
perior, Wis.  ' 

"The  American  people  al-e  dally  becoming 
more  baffled  and  confused,"  Borg  wrote. 
"With  contradictory  statements  being  made 
by  Individuals  In  autborliy,  a  paralysis  of 
the  wlU  Is  spreading  and  I  dont  think  it  U 
overstating  the  case  to  sakr  that  people  are 
■tipping  Into  a  national  nniroels  about  our 
foreign  policy."  [] 

Tbe  veterans'  leader  saM  four  basic  ques- 
tions should  be  answered:  T ' 

1.  Are  we  at  war  with  NiiTth  Vietnam  and 
Bed  China  or  with  tbe  Coiknunlst  Idecdogy? 

2.  Can  the  U.S.  economy  l^ustain  our  flght- 
lag  forces  and  our  other  w<^ld-wlde  commlt- 
bents? 

8.  Is  oMt  military  establUhment  adequate 
to  aohleve  our  goals  or  are  ^  oyerextendedf 

4.  Has  our  system  ot  w^fd-wlda  alllanows 
become  outmoded? 


r 


Borgl  letter  to  the  President  rtlsmlswwl  re- 
cent suggestions  for  a  citizens'  committee 
review  of  our  Bed  China  policy  as  "worse 
than  futile."  He  said  It  would  only  Increase 
national  confusion  by  Isolating  one  part  of 
a  larger  problem.  "How  can  we  Icnow  what 
our  policy  should  be  toward  China  when  we 
are  not  even  certain  of  our  national  goals7" 
he  asked. 

Public  confusion  about  U.S.  foreign  policy 
has  been  brought  about  by  "a  small  but  vooal 
minority  of  Influential  citizens,"  according 
to  the  VJ.W.  Commander-in-Chief.  "The 
American  people  have  oSered  up  themselves 
and  their  sons  over  and  over  again,  risking 
death  to  defeat  their  country's  enemies. 
They  are  doing  so  now,  but  as  they  go  Into 
battle  they  are  hearing  men  In  high  places 
reiterate  that  they  are  shooting  at  the  wrong 
foe.  Our  ovirn  military  leaders  are  being 
compared  with  war  criminals  of  the  past." 

Borg's  letter  said  the  people  have  buUt  a 
mighty  military  force  and  "they  have  tbe 
right  to  know  If  It  Is  sufficient  to  preserve 
their  nation's  security,  what  it  Is  to  be  used 
for  and  whom  It  Is  to  be  used  against."  He 
concluded  by  stating,  "Nothing  here  should 
be  construed  to  mean  that  we  have  In  any 
way  altered  our  policy  calling  for  total  vic- 
tory In  Vietnam." 

TkZT  OF  A  IjETTZB  Datbd  Mat  17,  1966,  FlOM 
COMlCANDZa-IN-CKIXF  AMDT  BOBO  TO  PBBI- 

DENT  Lthimn  B.  JomraON 

Peab  Ma.  FaxsmzifT:  I  write  to  you  today 
out  of  a  sense  of  obligation  and  a  deep  feel- 
ing that  our  nation  Is  entering  one  of  its 
most  critical  periods  in  history.  Tou  are 
known  to  be  receptive  to  the  observations 
and  recommendations  of  your  fellow  citizens 
and  it  is  out  of  my  sincere  dealre  to  offer 
service  that  I  humbly  make  the  suggestloiu 
that  follow. 

In  my  capacity  as  C<Mnmander-ln-Chlef  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  bad  tbe  opportunity  this  year 
to  travel  hiuidreda  of  thousands  of  miles  and 
speak  with  thousands  of  American  citizens 
from  all  walks  of  life.  It  is  my  observation, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  American  people  are 
dally  becoming  more  baffled  and  confused. 
With  contradictory  statements  being  made  by 
Individuals  in  authority,  a  paralysis  of  the 
will  is  spreading  and  I  dont  think  It  Is  over- 
stating the  case  to  say  that  the  people  are 
slipping  Into  a  naitlonal  neurosis  about  our 
foreign  policy.  Tbe  two  questions  uppennoat 
m  their  minds  are:  (1)  Who  Is  the  real  enemy 
of  the  United  States  and  freedom  loving 
people  everywhere?  and:  (2)  Is  our  military 
establishment  powerful  enough  to  defeat  all 
of  our  enemies,  whomsoever? 

The  reason  that  these  questions  are  being 
raised,  as  I  am  certain  you  understand.  Is 
that  a  small  but  vocal  minority  of  Influential 
citizens  Is  using  Its  Influence  to  sow  dtscord 
and  confiulon.  Under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment I  recognize  the  right  of  that  group  to 
speak,  although  It  Is  my  personal  belief  and 
the  belief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
that  when  American  soldiers  are  being  killed. 
It  la  too  late  for  academic  policy  discussions. 

I  know  that  you  are  keenly  aware,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  American  people  have 
offered  up  themselves  and  their  sons  over  and 
over  again,  risking  death  to  defeat  their 
country's  enemies.  TTxey  are  doing  so  now. 
but  as  they  go  into  battle  they  are  bearing 
men  In  high  places  reiterate  that  they  are 
shooting  at  the  wrong  foe.  Ova  own  military 
and  governmental  leaders  are  being  compared 
with  war  crtmlnala  of  the  past. 

Considering  their  record  of  saerlflce,  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  deeerre  to  be  told 
who  the  enemy  is  and  what  is  required  to 
defeat  him.  They  have  built  this  mighty 
military  force  and  they  have  the  right  to 


know  if  it  la  mSolcnt  to  pteame  their  aa*' 
lion's  security,  what  It  la  to  be  uaad  for  and 
whom  it  U  to  be  used  against. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  you  Impanel 
a  blue  ribbon  committee  of  dSitlngnlahed 
American  citizens  to  study  our  foreign  poUcy. 
Olve  them  access  to  all  documents,  claasHlad 
and  unolasslfled,  that  they  may  require  to 
make  a  thoroiigh  analysis.  This  must  be  a 
searching  review  that  is  both  non-partisan 
and  iu>n -political  and  must  oonoam  the 
present  poUttcal,  economic  and  military 
posture.  More  speclflcally,  some  oC  the  quea- 
tlona  they  shoiild  answer  an : 

1.  Are  we  at  war  with  North  ^etnam  and 
Bed  China,  or  are  we  at  war  with  Com- 
munism? This  answer  must  be  clecu-ly  de- 
fined. If  Vietnam  Is  merely  the  powder  keg 
In  the  overall  struggle  against  Oommunlam, 
I  am  certain  the  people  of  this  country  will 
understand  the  need  to  carry  on.  On  the 
other  hand,  If  our  government  now  feels  that 
the  central  struggle  has  now  been  reduced  to 
Bed  China,  then  the  American  people  should 
also  be  told  this.  There  is  an  urgent  need 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  be  told 
exactly  what  the  national  goals  are. 

2.  Are  the  economic  conditions  in  the 
United  States  such  that  we  can  oontlniM  to 
sustain  our  fighting  foroes  in  the  field  and 
our  other  economic  commitment  around 
the  world? 

3.  Having  answered  these  queetleos,  is  our 
military  establishment  adequate  to  aehlete 
our  goals  or  are  we  overestended?  What 
modifications  or  extensions  should  be  made 
to  Insure  that  It  Is  fully  adequate? 

4.  Finally,  has  ova  system  of  world  al- 
liances beoome  outmoded? 

It  has  been  suggested  recently  that  a  dis- 
tinguished cltlzena'  comnUttee  be  appointed 
to  Investigate  our  poUcy  in  Bed  China.  Xn 
my  view  this  would  be  worse  than  futile. 
Such  discussions  wotxld  only  confound  the 
national  confusion  by  an  artificial  isolation 
ot  one  part  of  a  larger  problem.  How  can 
we  know  what  our  policy  should  be  toward 
China  when  we  are  not  even  certain  of  our 
national  goals? 

In  closing,  Mr.  Preeldent,  let  me  assure 
you  that  you  have  the  full  support  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  during  theae  trying  days.  Kothlng 
here  should  be  construed  to  mean  we  have 
m  any  way  altered  our  policy  calling  for 
total  victory  In  Vietnam.  We  shall  conUnue 
to  lend  our  full  support  to  those  proxid  man 
wearing  the  uniform  of  our  njLtlon,  but  we 
sincerely  believe  that  If  yo«  are  to  maintain 
tbe  confidence  of  so  many  of  our  cltlzena 
here  at  home,  the  time  has  come  for  a  re- 
definition of  our  national  goals  and  policy, 
and  of  our  state  of  readiness  In  meeting 
the  challengee  of  present  and  future. 

Akdt  Boio, 
Commander-in-CMef,  Veteraru  of  9or- 
9ign  Wan  of  the  United  States, 

Tbb  of  a  LEma  Fhoic  Pazsnwwr  JOBweON 

TO  VFW  OOKBCAMDKl  DT  CKECF  AITST  BOBO 

(Datxd  Mat  34.  1966}    nr  Bsplt  to  the 
VFW  CBixF'a  Lbttb  to  tbb  PazantniT, 

I>AZSD]iATlT.196S 

Dkul  CouKAima  Boas:  I  have  received 
many  letters  since  becoming  President.  Few 
have  been  as  clear,  thoughtful  and  helpful 
as  yours  of  May  17. 

Through  every  line  Z  oould  feel  the  depth 
of  the  patriotlam  which  led  you  to  write  ;me. 

I  understand  well  that  the  conflict  in  South 
Viet  Nam  Is  «»«"*«i«««g  for  many  of  our  peo- 
ple.   There  are  two  reaaona. 

First,  the  external  eggratlon  dose  nos  take 
the  form  of  organised  dlvlslozu  marching 
acroes  frontiers,  as  was  the  ease  in  Korea. 
It  takes  the  focm  of  men  and  equlpmeat 
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down  on  foot  or  on  tnieki  throogh 
tlM  Jnagl*  tnlta  at  Laoa  and  by  othar  xoatm. 
XiM  ngTMilnin  Is  Juct  m  xmX  and  Just  m 
dancwoui  for  th»  £re«doai  and  tndap«)d«nce 
tti  fha  poopta  of  South  Vtot  Nam  aa  ■wut  tha 
attack  on  Boatb  Xoraa  In  Juna  of  IBM.  But 
wbat  our  paofda  aaa  and  tba  dtiaana  ct 
otlMT  oountrlaa  around  tba  world — ^tooka.  on 
tba  aurf ao«  much  mac*  Uka  a  oItU  war  than 
astamal  aoTMBlon. 

Thar*  la  a  aaeond  aouroa  at  oonfualon.  Tha 
paopla  at  South  Vlai  Mam  ara  now  at  a  ataga 
In  thalr  hlatary  whara  thay  ara  trytnc  to 
foRn.  for  tha  first  tlma.  a  oomatltutlonal 
and  rapraaantatlTa  gorammant.  Thaoountry 
haa  daap  In  tta  hlatory  atronf  ragloaal  f  aal« 
lags  aa  wall  aa  raUgloua  grouplnga  which 
hava  aomatlmaa  baan  In  omilllot.  Aa  tbay 
aaak  to  aat  up  a  oonatltntlooal  ayatam,  thaae 
dUfwanaaa  ooma  to  tha  f oca  and  orata 
turbulanoa. 

TlMaa  two  aooreaa  ot  oonfualon  ara.  oC 
oouiaaw  ayatamatlcally  aiploitad  In  thair 
propaganda  by  tha  oonununlcta. 

Ton  aak  two  aamaat  and  pr^>ar  quaaUona: 
Who  la  oar  raal  anamyt  Ii  our  military  aa- 
taWlahman*  powwful  aaooi^  to  dafaat  an 
ouranamlaat 

Oar  anamlaa  In  Southaaat  Aala  and  alaa- 
wtaa(%  ara  thoaa  who  uaa  tha  mathod  ot 
■ggraailon  to  try  to  axpand  thalr  powar  and 
Innuanoa.  If  aggraaalon  can  ba  daterrad  or 
dafaatad  Z  am  confidant  that  tha  y"tthftda 
ot  fiaadon  wlU  triumph  paaetfuUy  orar  tha 
mathodaof  """iTiniTilmi 

Bllpat  now  our  Miaaiy  la  tha  nggriailnn  or- 
ganlaad  and  auppllad  from  Hanoi  baokad 
and  anoooragad  b^  othara.  A  f  aw  yaara  ago 
it  waa  tha  aggraaalva  attampt  to  throttia  Waat 
Wartln  and  plaoa  mlacUaa  la  Cuba. 

Aa  for  our  mlUtary  aatabliahmant,  X  am 
aura  tt  la  powartul  anough  to  dafaat  our 


anamlaa,  whomarer  tbay  may  ba.  Tha  dan* 
gar  now  la  not.  atrtctly  apaaklng.  a  military 
danger,  ao  long  as  our  military  atrangth  and 
tba  oobealmi  of  our  wlllanftta  are  '^fifitfilntd 

I  know  of  no  time  In  our  history  when  our 
military  man  have  performed  with  greater 
akUl  and  courage  than  our  forces  fighting  in 
Viet  Nam.  They  entered  combat  In  a  dUB- 
cult  climate,  against  a  thoroughly  profes- 
sional enemy,  In  an  unfamiliar  kind  of  war. 
From  the  first  days  of  combat  they  demon- 
atratad  their  superiority. 

Baewhere  In  the  world  alao  our  military 
foroaa  are  capable  of  dealing  with  aggraa- 
alon. should  It  be  undertaken. 

Our  problem  In  Viet  Nam  Is  a  problem  of 
understanding  wbat  the  aggressors  are  try- 
ing to  do  and  having  the  subbom  persist- 
ence and  patience  to  see  it  through.  They 
know  that  they  cannot  defeat  our  forcaa  In 
the  field,  fighting  alongside  the  Vlatnameaa. 
Koreana,  Australians,  and  New  Zealandera. 

Their  hope  Is  that  our  people  will  not  ba 
able  to  stand  the  strains  of  this  difficult  en- 
gagement and  that  at  some  stage  we  will 
give  up  and  withdraw. 

It  will  be  essential,  of  course,  that  the 
Vietnamese  keep  their  own  differences  with- 
in bounds  as  they  take  their  first  steps  to- 
ward conatttutlonal  government. 

I  have  noted  and  I  shall  consider  further 
your  auggeatlona  about  bringing  to  bear  dU- 
tlngulsbed  men  from  outalde  the  govon- 
ment  to  examine  and  make  recommenda- 
tlooa  about  our  foreign  poUcy.  We  ara  un- 
dartaklng  steps  In  this  dlrectton  which.  I 
trust,  will  command  themsalvaa  to  you  whan 
they  ara  announced. 

Again  let  me  thank  you  for  taking  the 
trouMe  to  share  your  thoughts  with  me  In 
these  difficult  tlmea. 

Ltmdon  B.  JoHxaoM. 


May  SI,  1966 
P«nograpye  Coalreb  Nmnt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  L  Y.  BERRY 

or  aOOTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESXNTATIVB3 

Friday.  May  27. 196S 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
precedented voliqne  ctf  mall  reaching  my 
oflSce  urging  effective,  Immediate  curbs 
on  the  flow  of  pornographic  literature 
and  films  through  the  n.S.  malls,  makes 
It  necessary  that  Congress  act  aooa  on 
legislation  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Obscene  and  Noxious  Materials. 

Hearings  have  been  completed  on  the 
bills  before  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  h(q?ef ul]^  the  committee 
can  place  this  item  next  on  their  sched- 
ule. 

The  peddlers  of  smut  and  obs(^ne  lit- 
erature have  come  out  into  the  open 
as  never  before  simply  because  they  know 
there  are  no  effective  Federal  laws 
against  this  traffic.  It  is  Interstate  com- 
merce and  it  must  be  controlled  by  PM- 
eral  leglslatian. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  sponsored 
would  create  a  Commission  with  memben 
of  the  press,  clergy,  motion  picture  in- 
dustry. Members  of  Congress,  and  other 
professional  and  public  leaders  to  study 
the  current  proldem  and  come  up  with 
concrete  measures  for  combating  thli 
social  menace. 


SENATE 

Tuesday.  May  31. 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Roanr 
C.  Bm.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Wwt  Virginia. 


RESIGNATION  OF  ACnNQ  PRE8I- 
DKNT  FRO  TEMPORE 

The  legUlatlve  dei^  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 


Wtli*ngton.  DJO..  May  SI.  1H€. 
To  Vi0  gancta: 

Being  tamponurtty  abaant  ttom  tba  Sanata, 

X  appc^t  Baa.  Robot  O.  Btbd,  a  Senator 

from  the  State  of  Weat  Virginia,  to  perform 

the  dutlee  of  the  Ohalr  durtng  my  abaance. 

Osn.  Batsbt, 

Fi  asltfan^  pro  tanipora. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  Wert  Virginia  there- 
vwn  took  the  chair  as  AoUng  Preildeat 
pco  tempore. 

Tlie  ACIINO  FRESIDSNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  win  now  adjourn  untU  12  o'clock 
mertdlan  tomorrow. 


ADJOXnuniXNT  TO  WBDNESDAT 

Ttereupon  (at  10  o'clo^  and  36  eeo- 
onda  ajBJ .  the  Senate  a<Uoumed.  under 
the  order  of  ThanOaj,  May  26.  1966, 
untU  tomorrow,  Wedneedajr,  June  1. 1966, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  31, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabhl  Herman  Eisner,  Congregation 
arath  Israel.  EHenvllle,  N.Y.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Father  of  all  mankind:  Thou  hast 
taught  us  In  Tby  Psalms:  The  Lord 
atandeth  in  the  congreoation  of  the 
aodiy. 

We  seek  Thy  guidance  and  inspira- 
tion for  Thy  servants  who  have  been 
chosen  to  direct  the  affairs  of  our  Nation. 
Do  Thou,  O  gracious  Guardian,  ever 
guide  them  ha  their  deliberations  that 
their  vision  and  wisdom  may  strengthen 
the  national  foundations  of  our  beloved 
R^imldlc. 

May  Thy  sphrlt  dwell  richly  within 
them  as  they  manifest  abiding  courage 
and  sincere  faith.  In  the  cherished  tradi- 
tions of  our  Founding  Fathers,  to  work 
for  freedom,  JusUce,  and  peace. 

ness  Thou  our  glorious  land  of  lib- 
erty, our  leaders,  and  Representatives. 
Endow  them  with  Insight  and  foresight 
May  the  United  States  of  America  un- 
do* God  remain  a  dtadel  of  freedom  and 
a  watchtower  from  which  rays  of  light 
and  hope  diall  beam  to  those  who  are 
now  living  In  daitaeas  and  despair. 
Hasten  the  day  when  the  millennial  hope 
of  universal  j>eace  will  prevail  through- 
out the  world  with  justice  and  freedom 
f <Nr  all  peoide.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

llie  Journal  oS  the  proceedings  of 
Friday.  May  27,  1966.  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  May  26,  1966,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H Ji.  S378.  An  aet  to  amend  title  I  of  tbs 
Tariff  Act  of  ISiO  to  make  pennanent  tha 
oUating  duty-fraa  treatment  for  certain 
oorkboard  '"-nfftlffn 


COAST  GUARD  CRACKS  DOWN  ON 
UNSAFE  FOREIGN  CRUISE  SHIPS 

BCr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Bouse  for  l  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HoildaT 

There  was  no  obJecUon. 

Ur.  ROGERS  of  Fk>rida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Coast  Guard  has  cracked  down 
on  the  SSO-pasienger  Italian  liner  Ffanoa 
C,  refusing  to  let  her  sail  from  Fort  Iao- 
derdale.  Ra.,  beeauae  she  was  guilty  cf 
flrehaiards. 

Empty  of  passengers,  the  vessd  sailed 
Saturday  morning  bound  for  Italy  and 
repairs. 


May  SI,  1966 

The  American  trav 
talnly  owes  the  XJB 
of  thanlcs  for  this  com 
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.  public  cer- 
Guarda  debt 

ndable  action. 

'ranca  C  posed 


I  izards  as  those 
VOcing  Princess 

-ller  this  year, 
that  numy 

operators  In 
twhere    In   the 

hint  and  be- 


I  am  advised  that  the 
many  of  the  same  fire 
suspected  of  the  lll-fat( 
which  caught  fire  at  sea 

The  Coast  Guard 
foreiffi-flag  cruise 
south   Florida    and 

United  States  will  take  ,„ 

gin  upgrading  any  potential  floating  flre- 
tiaps.  '; 

And  I  urge  the  Congre«s  to  adopt  legis- 
lation that  will  provide  the  traveling  pub- 
lic with  the  safeguards  It  jdeserves.  H Jl. 
13126  Is  one  such  measi^e  which  I  have 
Introduced  to  require  foreign-flag  cruise 
ships  to  state  In  their  Hdvertlslng  that 
their  safety  standards  da  ^ot  match  those 
Imposed  on  U.S.  passenger  vessds.  This 
truth-ln-advertlslng  legislation  Is  Just 
one  step  which  must  be  Vaken  this  session 
to  make  passenger  cruises  first  class  as 
far  as  safety  at  sea  Is  concerned.  The 
House  Merchant  Marine] Committee  has 
a  number  of  bills  on  th  is  subject,  and  I 
hope  Chairman  Gabiuti  Will  begin  hear- 
ings as  soon  as  possible.  I  We  cannot  af- 
ford another  Yannouf  ?i  Castle  or  Viking 
PHncess  disaster  before  ictlon  Is  taken. 


Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
called  back  to  my  home  State  of  Illinois 
last  Thursday  for  the  funeral  of  one  of 
my  good  friends  and,  hence,  was  imaUe 
to  vote  on  H  Jl.  13712,  the  minimum  wage 
bUL 

On  roUcall  No.  113. 1  was  paired  In  fa- 
vor of  the  so-called  Ander8<xi  amend- 
ment. 

Had  I  beoi  here,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  rollcall  No.  114.  the  Ayres- 
Morris  amendment. 

Had  I  been  here.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  rollcall  No.  115,  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  rollcall  No.  116.  when  the  ques- 
tion was  passage  of  H JR.  13712,  the  min- 
imum wage  bill. 


AMERICA  MEEDS  BOj!l^  SHIPS  AND 
SHIPYi 


er,  I  adc  unan- 
the  House  for 
id  extend  my 

there   obJeotloQ 
gentleman  tnm 


tlmore  Sun  as 
ted  States  may 
d  itself  in  the 
,t  has  sunk  its 


Mr.PEIliY.    Mr. 
imous  consent  to  adi 
1  minute  and  to  revise 
remarks.        

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
Washington? 

There  was  no  obJectl(i^. 

Mr.  PELLY.    Mr.  Sp^er,  last  we^ 
Maritime  Administrator  |  Nicholas  John 
son  was  quoted  In  the 
having  said  that  the  Ui 
very  well  w«Jce  up  to 
position  of  a  naticm  thi 
fleet  in  the  name  of  pr^rvlng  its  ship- 
yards. 

More  properly,  it  sejebis  to  me,  Mr, 
Speaker,  It  can  be  said  thfkt  pedicles  advo- 
cated by  Nlchcdas  Jobttaoa  would  sink 
both  our  shipyards  and  our  merdiant 
marine. 

Meanwhile,  contrary 
the  Maritime 
the  American 
American  shlpjrards 
Even  more  important, 
national  security,  the 
of  them. 

As  a  member  of  thei  jmlnority  party, 
Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I  ^ould  hope  ttutt 
Nicholas  Johnson  woul4  {continue  to  cre- 
ate antagonism  against 'the  Demoeratie 
administration,  but,  asi  an  American,  I 

Interest  would 
rtkm. 


to  the  views  of 
tor,  I  believe 
marine   and 
each  other, 
the  Interest  of 
oa  needs  both 


ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT CORPORATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  447) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  Illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  PubUc  Law  358,  83d  Ccmgress,  I 
transmit  herewith  for  the  information  of 
the  Congress  the  annual  r^xirt  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  DeveUnnnent  Cor- 
poration, covering  its  activities  for  the 
year  aided  December  81,  1965. 

Ltkdon  B.  Johkson. 
Txn  Wnm  Housx.  May  31.  1988. 
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NARCOTIC  ADDICT  REHABILITA- 
TION 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  l^  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  858  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration, 

Ttie  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.Rks.858 
Seaolved.  That  upon  the  ad(9tlon  of  thla 
reeolutlon  It  shaU  ba  In  ordw  to  move  that 
the  Houae  reaolve  Itaelf  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  oonatderatlon  of  the  bill  (HJt. 
9167)  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  the  United  Statea 
Code  to  enable  the  courts  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  the  problem  of  narcotic  addic- 
tion, and  for  other  purpoaea.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill, 
and  ahall  continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  oontroUed  by  tha 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mwnher  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  blU  ahaU 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule.  At  the  oondualon  of  the  oonaldar- 
atloa  of  tha  bUl  for  amendment,  the  Oom- 
mlttaa  ahall  rlaa  and  report  the  blU  to  tha 
Houae  with  auch  amendmenta  aa  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  prevkwa  queatlon  ahall 
be  oonaldered  aa  ordered  on  the  bm  and 
amandmanta  thereto  to  final  paaaaga  wltbout 
Intervening  motion  axoapt  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

CMXJt  ov  nn  boubi 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent 


The  SPEAKER.  BvldMitly  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBESIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  f  aUed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[ROU  No.  1171  "^ 

Andrews.  HaUeck  CKonskl 

Oeorge  W.  Hanna  OHeUl,  Maaa. 

Andrews.  Hanaen,  Idaho  Passman 

Olenn  Hardy  Phllbln 

Aahley  Haraha  PoweU 

Baling  Hawkins  Wandall 

Berry  Hubert  Balneoke 

»«"«''g  Henderson  Bbodee,  Aria. 

Bolton  HerloQg  Rivers.  S.O. 

Brack  Hollfleld  Roberts 

Brown,  OaUf .  Hutchinson  Soooallo 

Callaway  Ichord  Booney,  M.T. 

Carey  Irwin  BostenkowaU 

Chamberlain  JOhnaon.  Okla.  Boudabush 

Clark  Jones.  Uo.  St  Germain 

OUwson.  Del  Karth  Baylor 

Ooheian  Keo^  Boott 

Odmsr  King,  N.T.  Balden 

Conyeca  Klucsynskl  Shipley 

Oortiett  Kbmegay  Bhilver 

Ouftta  Kraba  Sleklaa 

Curtla  Landrum  Bisk 

Davis,  Wla.  LennoQ  Slack 

Dent  I<oag,  La.  Springer 

Donohue  ICaodonald  Stafford 

Dowdy  MaoOregor  Staggera 

Q|i^  Maiiuard  BulUiaa 

Bdwards.Ala.  Usrtln.  Mass.  Teacue,Tex. 

BUsworth  Martin.  Hebr.  Ihompeon.  KJ. 

musm,  Tcnn.  May  ToU 

Famum  Michel  Ttlmbla 

Flood  MlUer  TuOk 

nynt  MUls  UdaU 

Fogarty  Mln^»>^  Ullman 

nrdlnghuysen  Mlnahall  Vanlk 

Fulton,  Tann.  MoeUer  Walker,  Mlaa, 

Gallagher  Morgan  WhaUey 

Garmata  Morrison  White,  Idaho 

OlaUno  Morse  Whitten 

GUbert  Moas  WldnaU 

OllUgan  Multer  wilUama 

GoodeU  Mutphy,  N.T.  WUlla 

Orabowrid  Murray  WUaon, 

Gumey  Mix  ChailaaB. 

Hagan,  Qa.  O'Brien 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUeall,  801 
Memben  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  w^re  digtenaed 
with.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yldd 
SO  minutes  to  tiie  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fomla  [Mr.  Smith],  and  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ^?eaker.  House  Resolution  858 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  S  hours 
of  debate.  The  purpose  of  HJl.  9167  is 
to  amend  title  18  of  the  Uhlted  States 
Code  to  enable  the  courts  to  deal  more 
effectivdy  with  the  proldem  of  naxooUc 
drug  addiction,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  legislation,  as  amended,  seeks  to 
provide  for  the  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  narcotic  addicts  when  they  are 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  offenses 
against  the  United  States.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  pretrial  dvil  oommltment  of 
eligible  addicts  or  persons  afflicted  to  the 
custody  of  the  Surgeon  General  tor  treat- 
ment and  the  alternate  of  postconviction 
commitment  of  eligible  offenders  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  treatment. 

The  bin  would  authoriM  the  oourtg  to 
oonsider  whether  narcotic  and  mari- 
htiana  offenders  between  the  ages  of  22 
and  26  are  eligible  for  treatment  under 
the  provisions  of  the  young  adult  of- 
fenders sectlcm  of  tlUe  18.  United  St»tei 
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Code,  and  would  allow  general  provlaloDfl 
of  law  governing  parole  to  apply  to  mari- 
huana offenders. 

The  Judiciary  Cbmmlttee  la  to  be  com- 
mended for  holding  hearings  and  ^{re- 
senting this  legislation  In  an  effort  to  give 
our  Qovernment  the  tools  to  curb  the  \m- 
fortuiuite  spxtaA  of  the  narcotic  haUt 
among  the  youth  of  our  Nation.  The 
problem  of  drug  addiction  involves  medi- 
cal, psychological,  and  sociological  fac- 
tors, as  weU  as  the  aspect  of  criminality. 

Our  Oovemment,  over  the  years,  has 
been  negligent  In  not  creating  a  special 
governmental  department  of  consider- 
able magnitude  to  make  an  extensive 
study  and  establish  more  constructive 
curbs  on  the  influences  that  evmtually 
bring  about  the  using  of  drugs  and  nar- 
cotics among  our  young  people. 

I  firmly  believe  that  there  should  be  a 
special  Investigating  committee  with  am- 
ple power  for  hearings  connected  with  a 
nimiber  of  so-called  harmless  liquids  and 
pill  medicines  so  widely  advertised  to  re- 
lieve minor  pains,  headaches,  and  so 
forth.  There  should  be  an  investigation 
of  the  unrestricted  television,  radio,  and 
newspaper  and  magaatne  advertising 
some  of  myriads  of  special  patent  medi- 
cine concoctions  which  if  used  constantly 
and  over  a  period  of  time  will  not  ruin  the 
health  of  a  large  segment  of  our  youth 
and  older  folks  but  will  lead  on  to  habit- 
ual addiction. 

It  Is  my  thought  that  thousands  in  this 
country  could  have  been  saved  from  use 
of  narcotics  if  a  number  of  years  ago  our 
Government  had  investigated  and  re- 
stricted the  sale  of  fake  patent  medicine, 
liquid  pill,  sleeping  pills,  and  so  forth, 
which  eventual^  lead  to  the  more  serious 
use  of  drugs  and  narcotios. 

The  medical  profession  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  effort  to  combat  addic- 
tion and  Improve  methods  of  treatment 
so  that  thousands  now  who  are  aJBUcted 
with  the  drug  habit  can  be  saved  and 
their  health  restored. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  accumu- 
lated pages  and  pages  of  teatimony  and 
Information  which  is  highly  oonstrnetlve 
for  future  study,  investigation,  and  rec- 
ommendations for  the  Oovemment  to  es- 
tablish a  more  effective  control  of  the 
q>read  and  use  of  habit  formtag  liquids 
anddnigs. 

Hit.  9167  was  Introduced  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  bill  was  drafted  to 
provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts  and  Includes  provisions  to  pro- 
tect the  general  public. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  858  In  order  that  HH. 
9107  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Maooxn]  House  Resolution  858  provides 
an  open  nile  of  3  hours  of  general  debate 
for  the  consideration  of  HH.  9167.  en- 
titled '77arcotlc  Addict  RehabUltation." 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  that 
continues  to  face  us  is  that  of  the  nar- 
cotic addict  and  the  peddler.  When  I 
va«  in  the  California  State  Legislature, 


I  chaired  a  committee  In  connection  with 
narcotics,  and  the  continuous  problem 
we  were  faced  with  always  was,  "What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  the  addict?" 

We  had  a  mandatory  law  in  California 
which  required  every  addict  to  serve  90 
days  in  the  county  jail  upon  conviction. 
The  purpose  of  serving  time  in  the 
county  jail  is  to  remove  the  narcotics 
from  the  individual's  body. 

We  found  that  in  90  days  we  could  do 
that,  but  we  had  dlfSculty  trying  to 
eliminate  the  desire  from  the  Individual's 
mind  to  retium  to  the  habit  after  being 
released  from  the  Jail.  In  fact.  I  under- 
stand about  95  percent  of  them  in  those 
days  would  go  back  to  the  drug. 

After  extensive  hearings  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  some  type  of  hos- 
pitalization would  be  a  better  approach. 
It  took  a  number  of  years  to  work  it  out 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  was  lack 
of  space  available  in  the  various  State 
institutions.  However,  in  1961  a  State 
civil  commitment  program  was  started 
which  stresses  treatment  Instead  of  pun- 
ishment for  narcotic  addicts.  It  Involves 
a  minimum  of  6  months  compulsory  in- 
patient treatment  at  the  California  Re- 
habilitation Center,  Corona,  Calif.,  fol- 
lowed by  at  least  3  years'  successful  out- 
patient expeiience  in  the  community. 

The  outpatient  phase  Involves  inten- 
sive supervision  by  field  agents  with 
small  caseloads,  halfway  house  resi- 
dence, required  group  counseling  uid 
frequent  chemical  testing  to  detect  pos- 
sible renewed  drug  use. 

There  are  now  about  450  former  ad- 
dicts who  have  been  back  in  the  com- 
munity for  periods  of  1  to  more  than  3 
years  without  using  drugs  or  committing 
crimes,  including  46  who  have  completed 
the  required  3  years  as  successful  out- 
patients before  final  discharge. 

Those  persons  who  are  returned  to  the 
center  for  added  treatment  are  nearly 
always  sent  back  before  a  new  addiction 
pattern  is  firmly  established  and  before 
new  crimes  are  committed  to  support  a 
drug  habit. 

Nearly  40  percent  of  those  returned 
for  more  treatment  have  not  used  drugs, 
but  have  had  other  emotional,  personal 
or  behavior  problems.  Less  than  10  per- 
cent have  been  convicted  of  new  misde- 
meanor or  felony  crimes. 

It  is  reported  that  one  of  every  three 
addicts  treated  and  released  at  Corona 
have  remained  drug  and  crime  free  for 
a  year.  One  of  every  five  has  been  drug 
and  crime  free  for  2  years.  Statistics  be- 
fore the  program  started  indicated  that 
up  to  95  percent  of  those  released  from 
Jail  went  back  to  drugs  or  crime  within 
6  months. 

■nils  California  program  would  Indi- 
cate that  this  large-scale  treatmwit  pro- 
gram for  narcotic  addicts  la  disproving 
the  old  belief  that  addicts  carmot  be 
helped  or  controlled.  In  the  bill  HJl. 
9167,  It  would  appear  to  me  that  tiUe  n 
Is  quite  similar  to  the  California  law. 
Title  I  seems  to  go  quite  a  bit  further  in 
extending  this  treatment  to  the  seller 
with  certain  conditions  in  there  as  to 
seller-users,  that  Is,  sellers  who  would 
have  sold  the  narcotics  in  order  to  obtain 
narcotics  for  their  own  use. 


I  anticipate  here  there  would  be  soma 
dissenting  views  and  discussion  on  title  L 
as  to  whether  or  not  It  should  extend  to 
the  seller  and  whether  or  not  it  should 
be  before  conviction  or  after  conviction, 
because  the  way  it  Is  written,  if  the  in. 
dividual  Is  cured  in  an  Institution  by 
treatment  for  up  to  3  years,  as  I  under- 
stand  It  the  crime  will  not  be  charged 
against  him,  or  he  will  not  be  prosecuted 
for  the  crime.  There  are  certain  provi- 
sions In  there,  leaving  it  to  the  court  to 
determine,  and  the  addict  will  have  5 
days  in  which  to  make  his  selection,  i 
should  Hke  to  review  the  bill  and  the 
various  dissenting  views. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill— HJR.  9187— la 
to  provide  for  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  narcotic  addicts  when 
they  are  charged  with  or  convicted  of  of- 
fenses against  the  United  States.  It  pro- 
vides for  pretrial  civil  commitment  of 
eligible  persons  to  the  custody  of  the 
Surgeon  General  for  treatment,  and  the 
alternative  of  postconviction  commit- 
ment of  eligible  offenders  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  treatment.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  courts  to  consider  whether 
narcotics  and  marihuana  offenders  be- 
low 26  are  eligible  for  treatment  under 
the  Young  Adult  Offenders  Act  and  al- 
lows the  law  governing  parole  to  apply  to 
marihuana  offenders. 

Title  I  of  the  act  provides  a  new  meth- 
od of  handling  drug  addicts  who  are  ar- 
rested on  another  criminal  charge.  Ihls 
is  civil  conamitment,  avoiding  the  crimi- 
nal prosecution  altogether.  To  be  eligi- 
ble for  civil  commitment,  an  addict 
charged  with  another  crime  must  not 
have  committed  any  crime  of  vioteuse  in 
the  past  or  stand  accused  of  one.  Sellers 
of  narcotics  are  barred  from  such  treat- 
ment unless  the  court  finds  he  sold  them 
solely  to  enable  himself  to  obtain  diiigs 
for  his  own  use.  Persons  with  two  ot 
more  felony  convictions  or  two  or  more 
previous  civil  commitments  are  not  eligi- 
ble. If  eligible,  the  addict  has  a  5-day 
period  to  elect  to  stand  trial  on  the  crimi- 
nal charge  or  accept  civil  commitment, 
covering  a  period  of  treatment  of  up  to 
3  years  in  an  institution.  Upon  success- 
fully completing  the  treatment  period. 
tile  criminal  charge  pending  will  be 
dropped.  If  the  addict  elects  dvU  com- 
mitment, he  is  examined  to  determine  the 
possibilities  of  success,  and  the  court  then 
determines  if  the  adfllct  appears  to  be 
one  who  will  benefit  frwn  treatment;  If 
so,  he  Is  conmiltted  for  treatment.  The 
criminal  charge  pending  can  be  activated 
If  the  addict  does  not  successfully  com- 
plete the  treatment  course  or  If  the  Sur- 
geon General  certifies  to  the  court  that 
the  addict  cannot  be  further  treated  as  a 
medical  problem.  The  court  will  then 
terminate  the  clvU  commitment,  and  the 
pending  criminal  charge  will  be  activated 
and  the  addict  tried. 

Title  n  authorizes  an  Indeterminate 
sentence  for  treatment  for  up  to  10  years 
for  addicts  convicted  of  any  Federal  of- 
fense. This  is  an  alternative  to  title  I 
dvll  commitment  provisions.  This  pro- 
vides for  treatment  for  addicts  who  do 
not  choose  civil  commitment,  or  who  are 
not  chosen  by  the  court  and  are  »i*- 
sequently  tried  and  convicted  of  criminal 
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charge.  Additionally,  aii  addict  who  has 
not  successfully  complex  id  the  treatment 
program  under  a  civil  co  inmltment  could 
be  considered  for  further  treatment. 

Title  m  provides  for  |;he  extension  of 
existing  law  concerning  j^oiuig  offenders 
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certain  mari- 
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to  the  Youth 

by  the  court 

i|oung  drug  of- 

other  young 


below  26  in  two  respects 
huana  and  narcotic 
the  proposed  ampndmi 
Corrections  Act,  if  selec 
for  such  treatment,  a 
fender  can  be  treated  as 
criminal  offenders.  Currently  drug  of- 
fenders are  denied  the  laame  treatment 
as  other  youthful  crimlMils.  They  may 
be  placed  on  parole  aaiare  all  others. 
TlUe  in  extends  the  inqiterminate  sen- 
tencing provisions  of  thk  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act  to  narcotic  ana  marihuana  of- 
fenders under  26.  Th^  committee  be- 
lieves that  removing  these  restrictions 
will  enable  treatable  addicts  to  be  helped 
by  tailoring  confinement  and  sentence  to 
the  individual.  | 

There  are  dissenting  I  views,  variously 
signed  by  10  member^  Congressmen 
McCxTLLOCH,  MacGrxgoij  and  McClobt 
generally  support  tiUes  lUtul  n,  recogniz- 
ing addicts  to  be  sick  peoble.  They  draw 
the  line  at  assisting  aify  sellers  by  re- 
laxing the  criminal  penalties  currenUy 
applicable.  They  suppte-t  entirely  the 
bill  reported  by  the  sv  committee.  In- 
cluding civil  commitment,  but  oppose 
sections  2901  (g)  (2) ,  425  l[(f )  (2) .  301  and 
302  which  relax  crlmliiid  i)enaltles  on 
peddlers  and  sellers  of  mrcotics.  They 
want  no  seller  to  be  eligible  for  civU  com- 
mitment, and  oppose  Maclng  narcotic 
tddlcts  imder  the  provlsl  dns  of  the  YouUi 
Corrections  Act.  i 

Amendments  by  the  jfull  committee 
permit  civil  commltmeiii  for  a  seller  If 
the  sale  was  for  the  "sole"  purpose  of  ob- 
taining drugs  to  suppor  >j  his  own  addic- 
tion. These  members  qt  4stion:  How  can 
a  judge  possibly  make  si  i^h  a  determina- 
tion objectively?  No  nu  iter  why  a  seller 
sells,  he  Is  corrupting  oi  hers  and  should 
receive  the  full  penaltiik  available,  not 
civil  commitment.  [ 

These  members  also  appose  removing 
the  bar  to  narcotic  oflj^ders  receiving 
the  benefits  of  the  YOttth  Corrections 
Act.  Sections  301  and  3^^  affect  the  non- 
addict  convicted  of  narcotic  crimes — 
sellers.  Addicts  are  pro^ted  and  helped 
by  tiUes  I  and  II;  a 
what  his  age.  must  be 
Congressmen  Porr, 
KnfG,  Hutchinson,  an( 
York  take  objection  to 
Ject  to  giving  a  crlmln 
tlon  between  a  civil 
prosecution;  if  civil 
elected  and  the  course 
cessfuliy  completed,  thi 
^^U  be  dropped, 
treatment  is  not  succei 
can  pass  before  the 
tried.  Witnesses  may 
Title  I  is  a  basic  d 
system  of  justice;  by  _ 
criminal  avoids  proseci 
ance  with  his  status 
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^ten,  the  critical  tlmfi  to  be  an  addict 
«  not  when  the  crime  w  ib  committed  but 
when  the  accused  standi  before  the  court 
which  is  to  determine  IjT  he  Is  an  addict 
«u8lble  for  civil  commitment. 


As  to  sellers,  how  can  a  court  fairly  de- 
termine if  he  sold  merely  to  obtain  drugs 
for  himself?  Titie  I,  as  presently 
drafted,  relaxes  the  penalties  for  sellers. 
as  they  feel  it  Is  wrong  in  this  respect  and 
should  be  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule  and  urge  adoption  of  the  rule. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (HJl.  9167)  to  amend  titie  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  enable  the 
courts  to  deal  more  effectivdy  with  the 
problem  of  narcotic  addiction,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  9167.  with  Mr. 
BuBKX  In  the  chair. 

nr  THS  coicuiTTXB  or  tkx  whole 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  disiiensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Blr. 
Ashmore]  will  be  recognized  for  1*A 
hours;  the  gentieman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McCuixocH]  will  be  recognized  for  1  Ms 
hours,  and  the  Chair  now  recognizes  the 
gentieman  from  South  Carolina   [Mr. 

ASHMORX]. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  25  minutes. 

The  provi8i<HU  of  KM.  9167  have  been 
recommended  by  both  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Treasury  Department 
and  would  enable  the  courts  and  Federal 
authorities  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
narcotic  addiction  and  related  problems. 
The  subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  the 
chairman,  carefully  ccmsidered  the  pro- 
vlslcMis  of  this  Ull.  Hearings  were  held 
in  July  and  August  of  last  year  and  In 
January  shortly  after  the  beginning  of 
the  present  session.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Surgeon  General,  representa- 
tives of  the  Treasury  Department,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  State  officials,  and  oth- 
ers presented  their  views  concerning  the 
legislation. 

The  bill  provides  a  framework  for  posi- 
tive action.  While  the  bill  concerns  per- 
sons before  the  Federal  courts.  It  also 
represents  a  positive  step  forward  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  narcotics 
addiction  In  the  United  States.  The 
hearings  on  the  bill,  and  I  am  sure  tiie 
remarks  made  on  the  floor  today,  will 
serve  to  Illustrate  the  magnitude  and 
seriousness  of  this  problem.  The  Pres- 
ident in  Lis  March  9,  1966.  message  on 
crime  and  law  enforcement  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  fight  against  luu-cotic 
addiction  Is  related  to  the  fight  against 
crime  when  he  stated: 

Drug  addiction  la  a  double  curae.  It  saps 
life  from  the  afflicted.  It  drives  Ite  vlcUiru 
to  commit  untold  crimes  to  secure  the  means 
to  support  their  addiction. 

In  the  same  message,  the  President 
urged  the  enactment  of  this  bill  to  ciur- 


tall  addiction  and  prevent  crime.  He 
stated: 

But  our  continued  Insistence  on  treating 
drug  addicts,  onoe  apprehended,  as  criminals, 
la  neither  humane  nor  effective.  It  has 
neltbar  cxirtaUed  addiction  nor  prevented 
crime. 

Recognizing  this,  we  hav«  propoaeA  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  civil  commitment  of 
certain  addicts,  while  retaining  the  full  crim- 
inal sanctions  against  those  who  peddle  and 
sell  narcotics. 

This  measure  can  reclaim  Uvea.  It  ean 
begin  to  eliminate  the  driving  hunger  for 
drugs  that  leads  so  many  into  Uvea  of  crime 
and  degradation. 

In  providing  the  means  to  combat  ad- 
diction, the  bill  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
problon.  The  addict  himself  is  a  source 
of  crime  and  serves  to  spread  addiction. 
In  many  ways  he  Is  both  the  victim  and 
a  contributing  cause  of  the  narcotics 
problem.  Provision  for  medical  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  selected  ad- 
dicts will  provide  the  courts  with  a  real 
weapon  to  combat  the  Incidence  of  crime 
in  this  country.  The  Department  of 
Justice  and  law  enforcement  officials 
throughout  the  land  have  found  that 
narcotics  addicts  In  their  desperation  to 
obtain  drugs  often  turn  to  crime  to  ob- 
tain money  to  feed  their  addiction. 

Civil  commitment  of  ruircotic  addicts 
and  the  alternative  of  sentencing  addicts 
to  treatment  following  conviction  will 
provide  a  badly  needed  flexibility  to  the 
courts  when  dealing  with  narcotic  ad- 
dicts. These  provisions  provide  a  prac- 
tical reorientation  of  legal  procedures  In 
order  to  combat  addiction.  At  the  sub- 
committee hearings,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  stated  that  for 
too  long  the  law  stressed  punitive  solu- 
tions and  had  neglected  medical  and  re- 
habilitative measures.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  pretrial  dvU  commitment 
lies  In  Its  provisions  for  swift  medical 
and  rehabilitative  treatment.  In  the  ab- 
aeeoe  of  such  authority  In  the  law.  the 
addict  charged  with  a  Federal  crime  has 
two  unsatisfactory  alternatives  pending 
triaL  He  can  remain  in  prison,  usually 
without  treatment,  or  be  released  to  re- 
turn to  the  community  on  ball,  ihis  Is 
imf  air  and  illogical  as  to  the  addict  and 
IH^esents  a  continuing  threat  to  society. 
This  legislation  offers  the  addict  a  means 
for  early  medical  treatment  and  a  real 
chance  for  rehabilitation.  Further,  dvll 
commitment  offers  the  selected  individ- 
ual an  opportunity  to  avoid  the  stigma 
oi  a  criminal  trial  and  conviction. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
the  technical  implications  of  pretrial 
dvll  commitment.  A  realistic  appraisal 
of  experience  in  the  treatment  of  nar- 
cotic addicts  demonstrates  that  this  is 
a  very  important  aspect  of  this  bill.  It 
is  provided  that  the  individual  must 
elect  to  undergo  an  examination  in  order 
to  be  considered  for  civil  commitment. 
This  means  he  must  voluntarily  submit 
himself  for  dvll  commitment.  Simply 
stated,  the  addict  must  have  the  desire 
to  help  himself.  Further,  the  bill  makes 
It  possible  to  assare  that  Individual  that 
he  will  have  the  aid  and  assistance  of 
the  Govenunent  in  his  treatment  and  in 
his  efforts  to  rehablUUte  himself.  I 
think  that  It  is  fair  to  say  that  tt  Is  ax- 
tremely  difficult  to  help  one  who  does 
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not  deilre  to  be  helped.  Motivation  and 
the  desire  of  the  addict  to  throw  off  his 
addiction  Is  a  prime  factor  in  the  treat- 
ment prooen.  The  fact  that  a  suoccwf  ul 
completl(xi  of  the  rehabilitation  procram 
will  result  in  a  dlsmliwal  of  the  criminal 
charge  gives  the  addict  an  additional  In- 
eenttve  to  lend  his  efforts  toirard  leha- 
Ulltatlon.  AH  too  often  tUs  resolre  has 
been  sadly  laoklnc  in  the  lives  ot  nar- 
cotic addicts.  I  need  only  to  refer  to  the 
ezporience  of  oar  Federal  narcotic  hos- 
Fltals  to  illUBtrate  this  fact.  A  recent 
Public  Health  Service  survey  of  patients 
discharged  from  the  Narootics  HoMtal 
at  Lexington,  Ely.,  disclosed  that  of  some 
1,000  addicts  who  were  discharged  frcHn 
the  hospital,  oi^  10  percent  had  not  re- 
turned to  the  use  of  drugs.  Most  of 
them  relapsed  within  6  months  of  their 
discharge,  liost  ot  these  patients  were 
voluntary  patients  who  were  free  to  leave 
the  ho«>ital  at  any  time  and  were  not 
subject  to  any  continuing  treatment  or 
aftercare  following  their  discharge. 
Under  this  bill,  the  deficiency  is  cor- 
rected, for  the  dvllly  committed  Indi- 
vidual must  remain  in  an  Institution  un- 
til medical  authorities  feel  that  he  has 
gained  a  maxlni'n"  benefit  from  institu- 
tional care,  and  thai  he  is  released  to 
supervisory  aftercare  under  which  he  will 
stm  be  assured  of  support  and  assistance 
in  completing  his  treatment  This  leg- 
ialatloa  would  maUe  the  United  States 
to  exert  the  reecqiroes  at  its  command  In 
the  medical  treatment  and  rdiabilita- 
tlOD  of  addicted  persons  who  m>pear  be- 
f  on  the  FMeral  courts  and  give  promise 
of  rehabilitation. 

It  is  in  the  Interest  of  society  to  pro- 
vide for  the  treatment  of  the  addict  and 
his  r^iablUtatlon  so  that  he  can  become 
a  functioning  member  of  society  and  a 
responsible  dtlsen.  ClvU  commitment  Is 
based  on  this  reoognlticm  for  a  oontndled 
rehabilitation  of  selected  addicts  with  a 
possibility  of  a  dlBmltwal  of  a  criminal 
charge  as  the  alternative  to  immediate 
trial  for  the  criminal  offense  results  in 
ft  more  lastmg  and  Important  benefit  to 
society.  The  definition  ot  "dlgible  taidl- 
^rldual"  as  contained  In  the  bin  Insures 
that  the  penons  considered  as  candi- 
dates for  dvU  commitment  win  not  tn- 
olude  criminals  charged  with  violent 
crimes  or  be  those  whose  records  dls- 
(doee  a  history  of  serious  crimes.  Per- 
sons charged  with  selling  or  Imputing 
narcotic  drugs  or  conspiring  to  Import 
or  sen  a  nareotlo  drug  are  similarly 
barred.  The  onj^  exceptloQ  as  contained 
in  a  committee  amendment  is  in  the  case 
of  where  an  tndlvkhial  is  charged  with 
an  illegal  sale  and  the  court  finds  that 
it  was  sold  for  the  sole  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  individual  to  obtain  a  drug 
to  support  his  own  addiction.  This  ex- 
ception is  to  make  It  poasihie  to  remove 
this  pmon,  actually  a  victim  of  the  nar- 
ootie  traffic  from  a  dreary  cycle  of  crime, 
addiction,  and  degradation.  Individuals 
with  two  or  more  f  dony  convictions  w 
two  or  more  previous  ctvU  commltmenU 
•re  not  eligible.  Finally,  a  person  against 
whom  there  is  poMltng  a  prior  felony 
Chan*  IB  not  dlglble  nor  Is  one  who  Is 
on  probatloa  or  parole  without  fully 
aarvtng  a  sentence  Imposed  after  a  f el- 
'^flBST  oonvlotlcii. 


The  bill  in  title  n  authorizes  an  in- 
determinate sentence  for  treatment  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  10  years  for  se- 
le^ed  addicts  convicted  of  any  Federal 
cAense.  I  feel  that  this  Is  a  8^;>arate 
and  Important  alternative  to  civic  com- 
mitment. There  are  distinct  advan- 
tages to  providing  the  court  with 
authority  to  grant  pretrial  civil  commit- 
ment or  defer  such  action  in  appn^riate 
cases  until  after  trial  and  conviction. 
It  theref(»^  remains  within  the  power  of 
the  courts  to  provide  for  treatment  and 
rehabllltatl(m  of  addicts  who  do  not 
choose  civil  commitment  or  were  not 
chosen  for  civil  commitment  by  the  court 
prior  to  trial. 

It  is  also  i)08sible  that  persons  who  do 
not  succestfuUy  complete  a  civil  com- 
mitment program  can  still  be  considered 
for  sentencing  to  treatment.  The  fact 
that  this  Individual  was  unsuccessful  In 
the  course  of  treatment  should  not  be 
taken  as  a  conclusive  indication  that 
he  is  not  capable  of  rehabilitation  fol- 
lowing  conviction.     The   maTimiim    10- 

year  period  provided  in  section  4253  as 
contained  in  the  bill  allows  correctional 
and  medical  authorities  a  desirable  flexi- 
bility in  treating  individual  addicts.  It 
provides  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  sen- 
tence for  those  recalcitrant  offenders 
who  do  not  respond  to  treatment.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  court  takes 
this  action  on  the  basis  of  an  examina- 
tion, but  the  offender  is  not  asked  to 
elect  whether  he  wiU  select  this  course 
of  action.  It  is  a  matter  within  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

The  committee  has  carefully  consid- 
ered the  function  of  the  court  in  ttieee 
procedures.  I  think  that  it  ]b  signiflcant 
that  Mr.  Myrl  Alexander  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  stated 
that  as  a  prison  administrator,  he  was 
Impressed  that  one  of  the  crucial  points 
in  the  correction  process  is  the  criminal 
court  itself.  It  is  here  that  the  early 
distinctions  are  made  between  offenders. 
Upon  conviction  the  court  determines  on 
the  basis  of  the  various  dispositions  avaU- 
able  to  it  what  numbers,  what  kinds,  and 
for  what  purposes  offenders  win  enter 
the  various  components  of  the  Federal 
omrectlonal  system.  He  then  observed 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  must 
recognise  the  Issues  and  the  problems  in- 
volved in  dealing  with  lutrcotic  addicts 
and  try  a  different  mpproach.  This  Is 
the  purpose  of  HH.  9167.  The  ap- 
proaches it  embodies  are  the  result  of 
the  best  efforts  and  knowledge  of  the 
Departments  of  Justice  and  Tr«tfury, 
and  the  Public  Health  Service.  I  am 
convinced  that  these  procedures  are  the 
best  available  procedures  which  can  be 
evolved  to  give  the  courts  and  the  Gov- 
ernment authorities  the  wherewithal  to 
fight  addiction. 

I  have  already  referred  to  aftercare. 
This  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  aspectB 
of  the  procedures  of  this  UU  for  in  pro- 
viding for  supervisory  aftercare  toSlom- 
tng  institutional  treatment  of  an  addict, 
there  is  provision  for  treatment  and  sup- 
port which  does  not  exist  tn  the  mesent 
law.  A  6-year  study  by  the  National 
institute  ot  Mental  Health  rinmpifPtf»^  in 
1982  demonstrates  the  need  for  oonstnic- 
tlw*  aftercare.  TUs  treatment  has  to  be 


individualized  for  there  is  no  universal 
course  of  treatment  which  will  be  effec- 
tive for  all  persons.  As  to  civil  commit- 
ment, 8ui>ervisory  authority  is  vested  in 
the  Surgeon  General,  and  as  to  sentenc- 
ing to  c«nmltment  under  title  n,  super- 
visory authority  is  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  addict  must  be  given  the 
sui^mrt  he  needs  in  order  to  aid  him  to 
withstand  the  problems  of  his  environ- 
ment. He  must  be  given  assistance  and 
support  so  that  he  can  become  a  person 
who  can  cope  with  the  problem  of  drug 
addiction.  Ilie  biU  Insures  that  the 
supervisory  authority  wlU  exercise  Its 
contnd  over  the  individual  for  a  suffi- 
cient period  of  time  to  give  reasonable 
hope  for  his  true  rehabiUtatlon. 

Justice  and  logic  require  that  the 
courts  be  given  the  authority  provided  In 
title  m.  This  title  concerns  the  possi- 
ble application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
young  adult  offenders  section  to  nar- 
cotic and  marihuana  offenders.  Other 
than  providing  the  courts  with  authority 
to  exercise  the  discretion  granted  by  the 
Congress  over  young  adult  offenders,  this 
bill  does  not  change  existing  law  con- 
cerning the  penalties  for  narcotic  and 
marihuana  offenses.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  authority  of  the  courts  to 
consider  offender^  for  sentencing  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  young  adult  offend- 
ers section  is  now  applicable  to  other 
Federal  offenses.  This  authority  has 
been  used  very  carefully  by  the  courts 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  with  the  safe- 
guards contained  in  the  blU,  the  same 
authority  will  only  be  used  as  to  those 
narcotic  and  marihuana  offenders  whose 
records  and  proqiects  for  rehabilitation 
merit  this  treatment.  To  give  an  idn 
of  the  relatively  limited  scape  theee  pro- 
visions would  have,  as  of  June  30,  IMS, 
Federal  penal  institutions  contained  641 
persons  between  the  ages  of  22  and  25 
who  could  not  have  been  considered  by 
the  courts  as  candidates  for  sentencing 
under  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act 
because  they  had  violated  a  narcotic  or 
marihuana  law. 

The  testimony  at  the  hearings  and  the 
Information  sutvUed  to  the  committee 
establish  that  selected  persons  in  tUs 
age  group  are  m(H«  likely  to  be  rehabili- 
tated if  they  can  be  given  sentence  tai- 
lored to  their  personal  need  rather  tliaa 
mandatory  confinement  in  each  and  ev- 
ery case.  Our  correctional  Instltutioai 
endeavor  to  bre^  the  patterns  of  crimi- 
nal activity  in  the  Uvea  of  offmders.  Ihe 
automatic  and  completdy  impersonal  ez- 
dusicHi  ot  young  men  from  c(msideration 
under  the  Youth  Corrections  Act  serves 
to  defeat  the  basic  piuiXMe  of  CongreH 
in  enacting  that  act.  in  that  it  frustrates 
the  possiblUty  of  rehabiUtatlon  of  young 
men  tn  the  young  adult  offenders  age 
group.  Tlie  exdusion  of  this  particular 
group  of  offenders  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  provisions  of  the  act  apply  to 
the  overwhelming  maJcM-ity  of  Federal 
(lenders  is  lUoiJcal.  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  emoticm  and  fear  have  im- 
planted this  inequity  in  the  law.  The 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Treasu^ 
Dowrtment  support  the  aiaetment  of 
sections  301  and  302  bf  ttUe  m.  along 
with  the  other  provisions  hi  the  bUl.  The 
support  of  the  Treasoty  Departmot 
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which  is  concerned  with  toe  enf  orcemmt 
d  the  narcotic  laws  should  be  sufficient 
assurance  that  these  provisions  wiU  have 
a  salutory  effect  upon  law  enforcement 

Section  303  of  the  Mill  Removes  a  re- 
atilctlon  so  as  to  make  marihuana  of- 
fenders eligible  for  consUMration  for  pa- 
role. The  removal  of  this|bar  to  consid- 
eration is  also  conslsteni]  with  the  re- 
habllitati<Mt  emirtiasls  of  lihe  UU.  This 
merely  means  that  such  ah  offender  after 
serving  the  requisite  mj^>lm\m>  pnlod 
can  be  considered  for  a  parole.  The  pos- 
sibility that  he  might  be  i  granted  parole 
,  will  give  him  an  incentife  for  rehabili- 
tation. Currently,  without  any  hope  for 
a  pfunole,  persons  In  this  group  often  have 
not  been  amenable  to  rehstbilitation  pro- 
cedures within  the  crimhikl  institutions. 
The  mere  ranoval  of  the  i  iresent  bef  does 
not  guarantee  parole  anq.^  of  course,  the 
man  must  merit  it  Just  $5  do  other  of- 
fenders who  presentiy  aM  granted  con- 
sideration by  the  parole  nocurd. 

"mis  bill,  as  amoided  nr  the  commit- 
tee, offers  a  considered  anid  logical  means 
to  provide  for  the  treatih^t  of  narcotic 
addicts  charged  with  Federal  offenses  by 
providing  sdected  persona  when  granted 
this  option  by  the  courts  with  the  chdce 
of  dvil  commitment  fori  medical  treat- 
ment prior  to  and  Insteaid  of  a  criminal 
trial.  Addicts  who  give  pitunlse  of  re- 
habilitation can  be  given: a  real  importu- 
nity lio  rehabilitate  thimsdves.  The 
authority  granted  the  coukts  to  sentence 
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convicted  addicts  to  a 
habUitation  program 
tlve  is  provided  the 
criminal    offenders, 
providles  a  much  n< 
making  parole  avail) 
oSendjers  and  providing 
or  narcotic  offenders 
eligible    for    Cimsideral 
young  adult  off  aiders  pi 
Federal  Youth  Correction  Act. 
the  bill's  m>proval.  i  I 

Mr.lDOWDY.  Mr.  Chkrman,  wiU  the 
gentle^nan  yldd? 

Mr.ASHMORE.  I  yieM  to  the  gentle- 
man iSrom  Texas  [Mr.  Dowot],  a  mem- 
ber of  Ithe  conunlttee.        I 

Mr.lDOWDY.  BCr.  Ct firman.  I  have 
one  qitestion.  The  gentli^nan  described 
^oqu^ntly  that  an  Indirtdual  does  not 
lnchi4e  under  this  bill  an  hidivldual 
whom  there  is  pending  a  prior 
of  fdony  which  has  not  been 
determined.  In  atiother  place,  an 
lual  who  has  beeri  {convicted  of  a 
^  on  two  or  more  counts  is  iu>t  digl- 
Ide.  Why,  if  you  have!  just  a  charge 
sgdnkt  him,  would  he  ndfi  be  eUglble,  but 
if  you  have  a  conviction  fgalnst  h«m  he 
eligible  as  long  ffi  it  is  not  two 
ions? 
,  ASHMORE.  It  1^1  a  charge.  He 
has  niot  been  tried  yet. 

AJSR,    Mr.  Cl]|4liman.  wlU  the 
tenU^man  yldd? 

Mrl  ASHMORE.  I  ^rleld  to  the 
gentlsman. 


indi 
feloi 


Mr 

this  Is  the  charge  which 


CELLER.    Mr.  ChlOnnan,  I  believe 
is  different  and 


«Pari  from  the  arrest    lom  which  the 
dvU  commitment  can  fl  t  w. 
*J^'  ^^^^Y.    If  thit;  is  true,  then 
»es(i  two  fdonifls  he  hil  already  been 


convicted  of  ought  to  be  separate  and 
Mptat. 

Mr.  CELLER.  True,  but  he  would  be 
eligible  under  both. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  am  not  saying  this  is 
wrong.  I  am  wondering  why  on  one  fd- 
ony he  had  not  been  convicted  of,  he 
would  be  exduded,  but  it  would  take  two 
convictions  to  exdude  him.    - 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  genUeman  jrldd? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  yidd  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
the  thinking  of  the  conunlttee,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  that  the  poedbility  would 
alwajrs  be  (V«i  to  the  Individual  to  get 
civil  commitment  if  it  were  posdble  for 
him  to  go  to  the  other  Jurisdiction  under 
which  this  fdony  was  pending,  and  per- 
suade them  in  the  light  of  the  poedbil- 
ity of  his  being  available  for  dvil  com- 
mitment to  dismiss  the  indictment. 
This  would  give  him  the  opportunity 
that  the  man  virith  two  fdony  convic- 
tions would  not  have. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  might  also  say  to 
my  friend  from  Texas  that  this  would 
also  prevent  an  interference  with  a  case 
pending  against  the  same  defendant  in 
a  State  court.  That  is  one  purpose  for 
it. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  tUnk  that  would  be 
true.  That  was  not  the  question  I  had. 
But  would  this  MU  apply  to  prosecutions 
in  State  coiurts  as  weU  as  Federal  courts? . 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Only  in  the  Federal. 
Hie  Federal  courts  would  have  no  au- 
thority over  offenses  in  the  State. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  gentieman  knows 
that  he  and  I  are  in  agreement,  but 
sometimes  we  get  a  mixed  thtniritig  in 
our  own  minds.  I  was  wondering  about 
that. 

Mr.  MoCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
minds  [Mr.  McCluit]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Members  of  the  Committee,  first  of  aU. 
in  discussing  this  measure,  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  [Mr.  AshmorxI, 
who  predded  throughout  the  lengthy 
hearings  which  our  subcommittee  con- 
ducted in  cormeetion  with  this  impor- 
tant measure. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  the 
gmtleman  from  New  York,  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  a  sponsor  of  this 
measure.  At  least,  he  qwnsored  a  blU  in 
a  form  similar  to  the  biU  which  we  are 
condderlng  here  today.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  genUeman  from  New  York 
had  in  mind  a  similar  piece  of  legidation 
in  the  State  of  New  York  which  was  en- 
acted several  years  ago  but  the  utlUty 
of  which  has  not  as  yet  been  demon- 
strated. Notwithstanding  this  short- 
coming in  the  New  York  legislation,  the 
witnesses  who  a]n)eared  before  this  sub- 
committee aU  attested  to  the  desirabil- 
ity and  usefulness  of  that  statute  as  wdl 
as  a  similar  and  earlier  measure  passed 
by  the  California  State  Legislature  which 
provided  definite  benefits  in  the  rehabil- 
itation of  narcotic  addicts  in  that  State. 

I  fed  particularly  privileged.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  have  served  on  the  sub- 
committee which  heard  the  testimony 


relating  to  this  legldatton.  In  many  r»> 
spects  the  witnesses  were  not  unlike 
those  who  appeared  bdore  me  when  I 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  Illinois  General  Ag- 
sonbly  in  the  early  fifties  in  coimeethm 
with  the  strengthening  of  the  enforce- 
ment provlsians  and  Uie  penalties  aSieet- 
ing  peddlers  of  narootics. 

Before  dlscnsdng  further  the  merits  of 
this  legislation  and  the  broad  purpooes 
that  it  is  designed  to  serve,  and  which  I 
support,  I  want  to  make  mention  of  the 
defects  in  the  blU  as  reported  to  ttae 
House  which  I  hope  wiU  be  corrected  be- 
fore final  passage. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  penalties  provided 
for  peddlers  were  increased  in  nUnois  in 
1952  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  inereaaed 
by  this  Congress  in  1051  and  again  in 
1056.  Mandatory  mititiwiitti  Bentenoes 
were  substituted  for  the  indeterminate 
and  wholly  ineffective  penalties  which 
existed  heretofore.  One  reason  for 
eliminating  the  flexiblUty  of  indetermi- 
nate sentences  was  to  prevent  the  courts 
from  being  soft  with  the  peddlers  of  nar- 
cotics. As  we  learned  at  that  time,  many 
of  the  soft  penalties  in  Illinois  were 
meted  out  to  narcotic  peddlers  who  were 
corrupting  young  people  and  Indodng 
school-age  boys  and  girls  to  become  vic- 
tims of  this  habit  in  the  di7  of  Chicago. 
In  my  opinion,  these  sellers  of  narcotics, 
whether  they  are  narcotic  addicts  tfaem- 
sdves  or  not.  are  entitled  to  no  meroy 
and  certainly  no  opportunity  to  return 
any  sooner  than  posdble  to  resume  their 
insidious  business  of  selling  naicotle 
drugs.  The  subcommittee  which  heard 
the  witnesses  and  oonddered  this  bill  in 
executive  session  dedded  a  dvil  commit- 
ment privilege  granted  in  this  legtslatlon 
should  not  be  available  to  any  who  have 
been  guilty  of  selling  or  importing  or 
conspiring  to  sell  or  import  narcotic 
drugs,  even  though  a  Judge  might  be  dis- 
posed to  find  such  an  offender  had  been 
Bdllng,  importing,  or  conspiring  to  sdl 
or  import  narcotic  drugs  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  enabling  him  to  obtain  narcotic 
drugs  which  he  requires  for  his  persmal 
use  because  of  his  addiction. 

Under  the  blU  as  introduced  and  zeo- 
ommended  by  the  subcommittee,  a  dvfl 
commitment  privilege  is  not  accorded  to 
a  person  who  is  charged  with  a  crime  of 
violence  or  has  pending  against  him  a 
prior  charge  of  a  felony,  or  is  on  proba- 
tion for  conviction  ot  such  a  crime,  as 
the  gentleman  from  North  Cardina 
earlier  stated.  Why.  then,  shotild  an  tn- 
dividiial  who  Is  contributing  to  the 
spread  of  narcotic  addiction  or  who  may 
be  adding  to  the  population  of  narcotic 
addicts  be  able  to  avoid  aU  mandatory 
penalties  which  Congress  mxivlded  I7 
amendments  adopted  in  1951  and  1956? 
There  was  clear  evidence  presented  to 
the  subcommittee  that  the  effect  of 
mandatory  penalties  imposed  against 
the  sellers  of  narcotics  has  been  to  reduce 
narcotic  addiction  and  the  traffic  in  nar- 
cotlcdrugs. 

According  to  the  Federal  Bureau  V 
Narootics.  the  number  of  new  narcotic 
addicts  dropped  immediately  after  the 
enactment  of  the  1966  act.  In  fact,  we 
had  before  our  committee  at  the  time 
of  the  hearing  these  charts  produced  bgr 
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the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  which  showed 
the  effect  of  the  sharp  drop  in  narcotic 
addicts  after  the  year  1M6  to  and  In- 
chidkw  the  year  1962.  The  decrease  in 
new  narcotic  itddlcts  was  more  than  50 
percent,  from  more  than  9,000  In  1958  to 
less  than  6,000  In  1959.  What  this  means 
Is  that  Imposing  stiff  penalties  against 
sellers  of  narcotics,  whether  they  are  en- 
gaged In  this  business  as  peddlers  or 
simply  to  provide  themselTes  with  funds 
to  feed  their  own  habit,  enabled  thous- 
ands of  persons,  mostly  s^oung  petHile,  to 
avoid  becoming  hooked  with  this  tragic 
and  virtually  fatal  habit. 

It  is  true  that  the  number  of  new  nar- 
ooUc  addicts  has  risen  In  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  but  this  may  be  attributed  to 
other  causes  than  the  mandatory  pen- 
alties. For  one  thing,  we  have  a  greatly 
Inereased  population,  in  addition,  we 
.  have  had  a  great  Influx  of  Puerto  Ricans 
^  who  represented  only  7  percent  of  the 
addicts  in  1956  and  account  for  more 
than  14  percent  today.  The  effect  of  the 
so-called  Boggs  Act  enacted  In  1956, 
which  provided  stlffer  P^ederal  penalties, 
has  been  to  steadily  decrease  the  per- 
centage of  narcotic  addicts  to  our  total 
population. 

Another  significant  fact  which  appears 
from  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics is  the  age  of  the  narcotic  addict- 
particularly  the  new  addicts  who  are  be- 
ing discovered  each  year.  Of  the  10,000 
new  narcotic  addict  cases  reported  in 
1M4,  over  7.300  or  more  than  70  per- 
oe&t  ^wers  in  the  under-30  age  group. 
Again,  this  indicates  that  young  people 
•re  becoming  the  victims  of  the  sellers 
of  narcotics  whether  these  sellers  are 
themselves  addicts  or  not. 

Accordingly,  Ui.  Chairman.  I  shall  of- 
fer a£  the  appropriate  times  amendments 
to  exclude  sellers  of  narcotics  from  ob- 
taining the  benefits  of  this  legislation. 
Just  as  we  would  not  permit  various  other 
types  of  criminals  to  have  the  benefit  of 
this  legislation,  neither  should  we  ac- 
cord that  light  to  those  who  commit  the 
criminal  offenses  of  selling.  Importing, 
or  conspiring  to  import  narcotic  drugs. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  brings  me  to  the 
eecoad  and  pertiaps  more  serious  defect 
In  the  legislation  as  recommended  by  the 
oommlttee.  and,  again  let  me  say  that 
I  am  supporting  this  bill  in  the  form  as 
reoommended  by  the  subcommittee— the 
group  which  heard  the  witnesses  and 
then  rendered  their  Judgment.  The  de- 
fect to  which  I  make  reference  is  em- 
bodied la  title  m  of  the  bill  and  would 
have  the  effect  of  repealing  the  require- 
ment for  mandatory  penalties  against 
any  and  all  narcotic  offenders  under  26 
years  of  age.  As  I  Just  mentioned  a  few 
moments  ago,  the  number  of  narcotic 
addicts  in  this  age  group  is  very  high. 
Although  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  does 
not  break  down  the  ages  of  such  per- 
«»s  In  exactly  that  category,  it  ap- 
pears that  more  than  60  percent  of  all 
narcotic  addicts  are  30  years  of  age  or 
younger  and  I  would  Judge  that  at  least 
40  peceent  of  such  addicts  are  26  years 
of  age  or  younger. 

Mr.  RARB8TEIN.    Mr.  Chalnnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  moment? 
..<Mr.  McCLORT.    Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
fmtleomn  from  New  York. 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  What  provision  are 
you  making,  if  any,  for  narcotic  vmdors 
who  are  also  users? 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  very  often  a 
man  is  a  user,  but  In  order  to  obtain  nar- 
cotics with  which  to  feed  his  Illness,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  him  to  become  a 
pusher  and  then  a  seller. 

Actually,  it  is  all  based  upon  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  deficiency  of  his  system; 
and  that  is  the  use  of  drugs. 
How  do  you  cover  that  situation? 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Well,  my  amendment, 
about  which  the  gentleman  is  Inquiring, 
would  exclude  frcun  the  provisions  for 
such  civil  commitment  those  who  are 
pushers  of  narcotics,  those  who  are  sell- 
ers of  narcotics. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  affect 
those  who  are  charged  with  minor  Fed- 
eral offenses  and  who  are  also  narcotic 
addicts. 

In  other  words,  the  person  sought  to 
be  benefited  Is  a  narcotics  addict  and, 
secondarily,  he  has  committed  some 
criminal  offense. 

Testimony  given  by  a  district  attorney 
from  New  Yoilc  State  was  to  the  effect 
that  most  of  the  larcenies  that  are  com- 
mitted in  that  area  are  OMimiltted  by 
persons  who  are  trying  to  secure  enough 
funds  with  which  to  feed  their  addiction. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  And,  so.  it  is  to  per- 
mit these  persons  who  are,  first  of  all, 
narcotics  addicts,  and,  secondarily,  guilty 
of  some  minor  offense  which  is  not 
among  the  excluded  group,  to  permit 
them  to  be  treated  as  sick  people  and  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of  this  civil  com- 
mitment procedme. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yidd  further,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  except  that  he  has 
given  no  answer  to  the  problem  that  I 
have  posed.  In  other  words,  you  get  a 
young  kid,  who.  for  (me  reason  or  an- 
other, starts  smoking  marihiuuia  and 
then  he  goes  to  heroin,  and  he  reaches  a 
stage  where  he  cannot  get  any  heroin, 
unless  he  becomes  a  pusher. 

The  demand  of  his  body  becomes  so 
great  that  he  will  do  anything  in  order 
to  obtain  it.  Then,  as  I  said,  he  becomes 
a  pusher  and  eventually  goes  on  to  a 
seller.  This,  for  him,  is  the  end  of  the 
line. 

What  are  you  dohig  imder  this  legisla- 
tion with  reference  to  a  kid  who  has 
never  been  previously  convicted  of  any 
crime? 

Are  you  going  to  deny  him  the  right  of 
rehabilitation,  when  he  needs  rehabili- 
tation more  than  any  other? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  We  are  not  going  to 
deny  the  individual  the  right  of  rehabili- 
tation if  he  can  get  it  in  JaU,  but  we 
should  not  grant  to  sellers  of  narcotics 
the  prlvllece  <^  civil  commitment  in  Ueu 
of  serving  the  penalties  which  are  fan- 
posed  pursuant  to  the  penal  code. 

In  the  instance  to  which  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  refers,  he  refers  to 
a  person  who  pushes  or  sells  narcotics  in 
order  to  obtain  enough  funds  for  his  own 
addiction.  Whsit  if  this  one  person  sells 
nareotloB  to  teenagers?    We  have  im- 


posed stiff  penalties  for  such  offender 
If  we  relax  those  penalties  and  If  we  saj 
that  this  person  who  victimizes  the  teen- 
agers is  going  to  be  given  the  privilege 
of  civil  commitment,  then  it  seems  to  me 
we  are  losing  the  entire  benefit  of  the 
mandatory  penalties.  Mandatory  penal- 
ties  have  been  very  effective.  They  have 
reduced  narcotic  addiction  particularly 
among  young  people.  The  record  In  nu- 
note  is  very  good.  The  record  In  DUnoii 
shows  that  the  number  of  addicts  has 
gone  steadily  down.  Yet,  if  we  relax  the 
penalties  which,  of  course,  we  would  be 
doing,  then  of  course  we  are  going  to  lose 
the  entire  benefit  of  this. 

I  think  a  part  of  the  motivation  for 
this  legislation  emanates  from  a  report 
of  an  advisory  committee  which  report 
was  given  to  the  President  in  November 
1963,  in  which  dvil  commitment  was 
recommended. 

That  report  also  stated  that  the  man- 
datory  penalties  were  not*  effective 
because  as  the  report  says — narcotics 
addiction  continues.  Of  course.  It  con- 
tinues. But  narcotics  addiction  has  gone 
down  and  the  stiff  penalties  have  been 
very  effective.  The  Boggs  Act  of  1951-66 
has  had  good  results  and  we  do  not  want 
to  change  that,  when  we  are  providing  a 
new  method  and  a  new  system  which  is 
largely  untried  as  yet,  and  when  we  are 
trying  to  provide  a  system  to  rehabilitate 
narcotic  addicts.  We  do  not  want  to  let 
down  on  the  penalties  and  we  do  not 
want  to  see  narcotics  addiction  increase. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  will 
the  genUeman  yield  for  one  more  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

lilr.  FARBSTEIN.  Does  not  the  gen- 
tleman believe  in  permitting  the  Judge 
who  is  to  sentence  the  individual  who 
has  conunltted  this  crime  to  determine 
within  his  own  discretion  as  to  the  treat- 
ment that  should  be  given  to  that 
pusher^-espedally  a  piisher  who  may  be 
a  teenager  and  who  has  gradually  grown 
into  a  pusher. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Let  me  say  further, 
the  reason  Congress  imd  the  State  legis- 
latures have  provided  mandatory  penal- 
ties is  because  when  the  seller  of  nar- 
cotics gets  before  the  Judge  and  the 
Judge  has  the  power  to  avoid  the  imposl- 
ticm  of  such  penalties  the  offender  fre- 
quently receives  a  minimum  penalty— or 
avoids  a  prison  sentence  completely.  I 
do  not  want  to  take  that  risk  with  this 
legislation.  We  do  not  want  to  repose 
that  arbitrary  flexibility  in  the  court. 
We  want  to  retain  mandatory  penalties 
at  the  same  time  that  we  permit  this  new 
method  of  treatment  to  the  narcotics  ad- 
dict who  is  not  corrupting  the  country  by 
qsreadlng  narcotic  addiction. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POFF.  In  regard  to  the  comment 
by  my  colleague,  the  point  the  gentle- 
man is  making  so  well  I  believe  can  be 
stated  in  this  one  sentence;  namely,  that 
the  first  two  titles  of  the  bill  apply  to 
addicts.  Titie  m  applies  as  well  to  non- 
addicts.  6<»  the  net  effect  of  this  title  ii 
to  repeal  mandMory  smtenoes  in  mail- 
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boans  and  narcotics  ease  ijwhere  the  of- 
fended happens  to  be  over  ^2  years  of  age 
and  under  26  years  of  agei. : 

Mr.'  McCLORY.  The ,  gentieman  Is 
entireiy  correct  i , 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Chilrman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield?  I 

Bir.  McCLORY.    I  yiel^  to  the  gentle- 


In  rega  r  1  to  tiie  state- 
my  dlst  1  iguished  col- 
irom    Virginia 


man.  i  

Mr.!  SENNER. 
ment  made  by 
league,  the  gentieman 
[Mr.  porr],  when  he  meptioned  nonad- 
dlcts,  {he  was  referring  soliely,  was  he  not, 
to  dzTig  addicts  and  marll^^iana  users? 

MrJ  McCLORY.  Title  !Q[I  would  relax 
and  virtually  eliminate  the  mandatory 
penalties  with  regard  to  all  narcotic 
cases  of  those  between  th^  jages  of  22  and 
26.  11 

Mr!  SENNER.  I  would  btill  like  to  ask 
my  good  friend  and  colleaj^ue  on  the  sub- 
octnmittee,  the  genUemah  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  McClory],  whetheyhe  would  an- 
swer my  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]  land  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  nonaddlQts  as  well,  that 
he  referred  solely  to  narcMlc  addicts  and 
marihuana  users.  I  think  the  gentie- 
man from  Virginia  is  nodqfng  his  head  in 
the  afflrmative  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  not  answered  my  question 
as  yet.  |J_ 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  [youth  Correc- 
tions Act  applies  to  all  offenses  except 
narcotic  cases  under  tt^e  present  law 
with  regard  to  those  ca^Qs  between  the 
ages  of  22  and  26.  Whait  this  would  do 
would  make  the  Youth  Oorrections  Act 
applicable  to  hidividualsl  from  22  to  26 
years  of  age  in  narcotics 'cases  whereas 
the  Congress  has  deliberately  decided 


that  It  should  not  apply 
and  that  was  in  1958. 


tp  such  cases — 


The  CHAIRMAN.    1%^  time  of  the 
gentieman  has  expired. 
Mr.    ASHMORE.    MrJ  [  Chairman,    I 


distinguished 

[Mr.  Cxllkr], 

on  the  Judl- 


yield  15  minutes  to  th 
gentieman  from  New  Yoi 
chairman  of  the  Commit 
clary. 

Mt.  CELLER.  Mr.  dhairman  and 
Members  of  the  Conunitti  !^,  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute,  as  did  one  of  the  previous  speak- 
ers, lio  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  genUanan  from  South 
Carolina,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  who  workeq  very  arduous- 
ly to  develop  this  very  imhiortant  legi^- 

The  gentleman  who  Jiut  addressed  us 
Indicated  that  he  favors  Itfae  general  im- 
port of  the  bill  but  finds  Bome  fault  with 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bUl.  He 
niade  reference  to  the  situation  that 
exists  in  the  State  of  New  York.  I  think 
the  gentieman  from  niinols  probably  did 
not  know  that  only  a  few  dasrs  ago  the 
^te  of  New  York  passed  a  bill,  now 
ngned  by  the  Governor,:  which  provides 
that  drug  addicts  may  bfe;  picked  up  and 
Siven  rehabilitative  trea^ttient  in  an  Ui 
BtltuUon  supported  by 
Private  institution  au. 
State.  The  conunission 
»  condition  precedent. 
Wf  a  period  as  long  as  v  j^.».  *»«« 
nves  you  some  idea  of  ivhat  the  situa- 
Bon  Is  in  New  York, 


1^  State  or  in  a 

prized   by   the 

a  crime  is  not 

:e  may  be  held 

8  years.    That 


The  problon  has  become  so  aggravated, 
and  addicts  have  Increased  in  such  great 
nimiber,  the  State  had  to  take  some  dras- 
tic measures.  Our  present  processes  and 
techniques  in  this  situation  had  proved 
beJfiing  and  most  ineffective.  Bdanda- 
tozy  sentencing  has  not  helped  la  the 
State  of  New  Yoric.  Therefore,  some 
other  method  had  to  be  devised,  and  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
its  wisdom,  and  the  Governor  felt  that 
rehabilitation  was  the  watchword.  They 
felt  as  I  do  and  as  the  general  proponents 
of  this  bill  do,  that  the  drug  addict  shall 
not  be  deemed  essentially  as  a  crimlnaL 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
genUeman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Csllbr], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  drug  addict  is  a  diseased,  person, 
lUce  an  alcoholic  or  a  diabetic.  He  must 
be  treated  as  such. 

Likewise,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
would  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  the 
rehabilitative  featiu-es  of  this  act  and 
civil  commitment  the  sellers,  even  push- 
ers, of  narcotics,  regardless  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  make  sales.  The 
seller  might  sell  solely  for  fimds  to  buy 
drugs  to  satisfy  his  diseased  craving. 

We  are  told  by  the  experts — ^the 
criminologists,  doctors,  psychiatrists — 
that  the  withdrawal  symptcuns  are  most 
excruciating.  That  is,  when  an  addict 
seeks  to  save  himself,  if  he  has  will  pow- 
er and  the  discipline  to  do  it,  he  goes 
through  the  pangs  of  hell.  There  is 
nothing  that  is  more  severe  than  the 
pain  that  he  suffers,  and  the  demands 
inwardly  made  upon  him  to  get  into 
euphoria,  as  it  were,  to  get  into  the  sense 
of  high  emotion,  being  taken  out  of  him- 
self, is  of  such  magnitude  that  the  addict 
will  do  almost  anything  to  get  the  drug. 
He  will  conunlt  a  crime,  and  he  does  not 
regard  the  consequences. 

But  most  often  he  will  make  deals 
with  the  purveyors  of  the  drug  so  that 
he  in  turn  can  get  suIQcient  funds  to 
buy  drugs  to  satisfy  his  own  craving. 

That  situation  prevails  usually 
amon£^  the  poor  and  the  indigent  ad- 
dict. The  rich  man's  son  can  always  get 
the  dope.  He  has  the  wherewithal  to  get 
it. 

To  deprive  the  individual  of  whom  I  am 
speaking  of  this  right  of  civil  conunit- 
ment  to  my  mind  is  wrong.  So  I  refer 
to  the  use  of  the  word  "unmerciful"  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  The  g«i- 
tleman  has  said  that  such  an  individual 
deserves  no  mercy.  On  second  thought. 
I  do  not  think  he  means  that.  I  do  not 
think  in  this  day  and  age  we  can  say 
that  people  of  this  character  deserve  no 
mercy.  We  are  told  that  the  mercy  of 
the  Lord  endureth  forever,  and  I  think 
we  must  keep  that  in  mind.  This  \a  a 
merciful  piece  of  legislation.  This  is  an 
act  of  righteousness  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 

In  this  bill  we  would  not  change  any 
of  our  present  laws  concerning  the  sanc- 
tions with  reference  to  the  use  of  drugs 
and  the  sale  of  drugs.  There  is  pro- 
vided primarily  civil  commitment.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
message  to  Congress  urged  upon  us  pas- 


sage of  the  hllL   m  his  IMS  maaaace  bt 
said:  ').'  • 

The  retnm  of  narootle  tad  maiUitxaiia 
uaer*  to  \iseful,  productive  Uvee  U  of  obvious 
ben^t  to  tbem  and  to  society  at  large.  But 
at  the  eame  time.  It  Is  eeientlal  to  awure  ade- 
quate protection  of  the  general  public. 

The  President,  in  his  1966  message  on 
crime  and  law  enforcement,  again  em- 
phasized the  relationship  of  narcotic  ad- 
diction to  crime.  He  stated: 

Drug  addiction  1b  a  double  curae.  It  sape 
life  from  the  afflicted.  It  drlvee  Its  victims 
to  commit  untold  crimes  to  secure  the  means 
to  support  their  addiction. 

The  President  in  his  1966  message 
urged  enactm«:Ui  of  the  remedies  that 
are  embodied  in  this  bill.    He  said: 

But  our  continued  Insistence  on  treating 
drug  addicts,  once  apprehended,  as  criminals, 
is  neither  humane  nor  effective.  It  has 
neither  curtailed  addiction  nor  prevoited 
crime. 

Recognizing  this,  we  have  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  clvU  commitment  of 
certain  addicts,  while  retaining  the  full 
criminal  sanctions  against  those  who  peddle 
and  sell  narcotics. 

This  measure  can  reclaim  lives.  It  can  be- 
gin to  eliminate  the  driving  hunger  for  drugs 
that  leads  so  many  into  Uvee  of  crime  and 
degradation. 

This  bill  has  the  approval  of  the  Siu*- 
geon  General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics,  and  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States. 

I  see  the  gentieman  from  Iowa  aris- 
ing. I  am  sm-e  he  Is  going  to  ask  me  a 
question  for  which  I  have  the  answer, 
and  I  am  going  to  give  it  without  being 
asked  the  question. 

How  much  will  it  cost?  I  have 
checked  on  that,  and  I  find  tiiat  as  far 
as  titie  I  is  concerned  the  cost  in  1967 
will  be  $2.75  million.  As  to  titie  n.  the 
cost  will  be  absorbed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  so  that  the  cost  vrill  be  $2,750,000 
for  the  first  year.  It  may  go  up,  depend- 
ing upon  the  numbers  of  those  wlu>  will 
take  advantage  of  the  civil  commitment 
within  the  next  few  years.  He  will  not 
go  above,  I  will  say,  $5  million  a  year. 
But  the  cost  of  nearly  $5  million  a  year 
is  a  very  snoall  cost  when  you  correlate 
that  with  the  lives  that  may  be  saved, 
wit^  the  crime  that  may  be  reduced,  with 
the  fact  that  we  are  rehabilitating 
human  beings  and  making  them  refixm- 
sible  members  of  society. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  QROes.  Is  it  true,  or  Is  it  no4 
true — and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding— that  the  number  of  narcotin 
cases  is  going  up,  is  steadily  increasing? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes.  The  number  of 
narcotics  cases  has  gone  up.  which 
means,  ot  course,  that  something  is 
wrong  with  our  present  system,  which 
means  that  there  are  some  flaws  in  our 
present  system.  We  feel,  according  to 
the  advice  of  the  experts,  that  we  have 
too  often  given  onphasis  to  the  function 
of  improvement.  The  addict  is  guilty  of 
a  narootlos  violation,  and  he  goes  to 
prism.  He  comes  out  of  prison  and  is 
released  and  starts  his  crimes  all  ont 
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-^ &i  ottMrwords.  golBt  In  and  ont 

of  prinn  i«  llk«  going  In  and  out  of  a 
tasleab.  It  avails  naugtat  a«  far  as  lo- 
fltetjr  la  concerned,  as  to  whether  ttta  in- 
dlTldual  to  being  helped  or  whether  so- 
ciety to  being  helped.  The  indtrldual  to 
not  helped  and  sodety  to  not  helped 
Therefore  we  have  to  change  oar  atti- 
tode  toward  the  dtuatlon. 

Ifr.  OROes.  If  a  user  to  sent  to  an 
Institution,  he  to  In  effect,  g<^ig  Into 
prison,  to  he  not? 

Mr.  CELLER.  No,  sir.  That  to  not  a 
prison.  He  to  going  to  a  hoqjltal. 

At  the  present  time,  for  example,  the 
UjS.  Oovemment  has  a  narcotics  hos- 
pital at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  I  think  an- 
other one  in  Texas,  and  by  no  means  can 
we  deem  those  institutions  as  prisons. 
Tliey  are  not  prlstms  at  an. 

Mr.  QR06S.  Is  he  free  to  come  and 
go.  If  he  elects  so  to  do? 

Mr.CEU^R.  No,  he  cannot  come  and 
go  fai  that  sense,  m  that  sense.  whUe  he 
to  not  Incarcerated  as  a  prisoner,  he  to 
onder  surreniance  constantly.  I  would 
take  It  that  he  could  go  outdoors,  hs  can 
do  some  fanning,  he  can  do  outdoor 
chores  and  he  can  do  Indoor  chores,  but 
he  to  always  under  the  control  and 
watchful  eye  of  somebody  who  sees  to  it 
that  he  does  not  go  astray.  But  we  can- 
not say  that  that  to  a  prison. 

In  addition,  thto  bill  provides  that  not 
only  can  theee  indlvlduato.  who  are  thus 
aflleted  with  the  disease  of  addiction,  go 
to  the  Federal  Instltutlans.  but  there  are 
State  institutions.  There  are  State  clin- 
ics. There  are  private  institutions.  The 
arrangements  under  thto  bill  can  be  made 
whereby  these  private  institutions  will 
open  their  doors  to  the  drug  addict  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  that  would  be 
laid  down  by  the  Surgeon  GeneraL 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  think  It  should  also 
be  pointed  out,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
the  subcommittee  added  an  amendment, 
and  the  committee  will  also  add  one. 
whldi  will  provide  that  an  escapee  under 
the  etvU  commitment  provisions  will  be 
Mbject  to  the  same  penalties  as  a  person 
who  escapes  from  a  penal  institution. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes.  Thank  you  vety 
much.  In  other  words,  if  he  escapes  and 
violates  the  conditions  under  which  he  to 
given  hto  dvil  commitment  and  treat- 
ment, then  he  to  guilty  of  a  crime.  He  to 
yanked  back  and  must  stand  not  only 
for  the  original  crime  that  he  committed 
but  also  for  thto  additional  crime  in 
which  he  may  be  vlolatfaig  hto  parole. 

Mr.  OR068.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROSS.  The  Question  of  merci- 
fulness came  into  the  discussion  a  few 
minutes  ago.  Bow  merciful  to  it  for  a 
narooUe  addict  to  seU  to  a  teenager  and 
make  of  him  an  addict  in  order  to  get 
the  money  to  continue  hto  own  drug  ad- 
dtoMonf  How  much  more  merciful  to 
that?  I  want  to  he^  the  drug  addict 
bat  not  at  the  expense  of  hto  ability  to 
■en  narcotics  whieh  will  make  other 
addicts. 


Mr.  CEUiER.  Of  course,  thto  bill  does 
not  provide  ipso  facto  that  that  kind  of 
rascal  will  go  scot  free.  Thto  to  all  a 
^natter  within  the  dtocretlon  of  the  Jtidge. 
The  Judge  need  or  need  not  provide  for 
civil  eommitment  either  before  the  man 
has  been  found  guilty  or  after  he  has 
been  found  guilty.  It  to  all  a  matter 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Judge.  It 
does  not  say  that  he,  the  Judge,  must  dto- 
charge  him  or  must  give  him  dvll  com- 
mitment or  must  place  him  under  sur- 
veillance or  must  sentence  him  to  an  In- 
stitution. Not  at  all.  The  Judge  can 
automatically  say,  "No.  We  are  not  go- 
ing to  give  you  the  advantages  of  thto 
bill,  because  when  we  survey  the  entire 
circumstances  and  the  record,  your  char- 
acter, your  previous  Jobs,  your  family 
ties,  and  your  history  in  general,  we  find 
that  you  are  not  entitled  to  thto  bme- 
flf 

The  CHAHUiCAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentlonan  has  exjdred. 

Mr.  A8HMORB.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  10  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Therefore  the  court 
will  say.  "No,  we  are  not  going  to  allow 
dvil  commitment  in  your  case."  We 
must  never  lose  sight  of  that  fact.  How- 
ever, if  the  case  to  one  where  the  Judge 
feels  that  thto  person  before  him  to  a 
diseased  person,  probably  throtigh  no 
fault  of  hto  own  thto  situation  was 
brought  about,  and  be  did  not  deliber- 
ately bring  about  thto  situation  and  he 
to  only  making  these  petty  sales  in  order 
to  satisfy  thto  dreadful  craving  I  spoke 
about,  then  why  should  he  not  be  merd- 
ful  under  circumstances  of  that  sort? 
I  cannot  conceive  how  you,  as  a  Judge,  If 
you  were  a  Judge,  in  lOwa,  If  thto  person 
came  before  you  and  these  facts  were 
related  to  you.  if  I  know  you  well  enough. 
I  cannot  see  how  you  woiild  not  be  the 
first  to  be  merciful. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  would  not  be  at  all 
merciful  toward  a  narcotic  addict  who 
peddled  and  made  an  addict  out  of  a 
teenager  or  an  adult  I  would  not  be  at 
all  merciful  toward  Mm. 

Mr.  CELLER.    I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  OROSS.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  for  Just  a  second  more.  I  voted  to 
strengthen  the  penalties  imder  previous 
legislation.  I  am  not  Interested  In  the 
cost.  I  voted  for  the  prevlotis  bill  to 
strengthen  and  to  increase  the  penalties. 
I  think  what  you  are  doing  here  today 
to  sabotaging  the  laws  I  voted  for.  That 
to  my  opinion  of  it  as  of  now.  I  am  go- 
ing to  listen  to  the  debate.  I  hope  you 
can  persiuuie  me  otherwise,  but  right 
now  I  think  you  are  sabotaging  the  laws 
that  I  voted  for  and  other  Members  of 
the  House  voted  for  to  provide  more 
drastic  penalties  for  the  possession  and 
sale  of  narcotics. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  from  what  we 
have  heard  from  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  up  to  now  that  hto  mind  to  fully 
made  up. 

It  to  Uke  the  man  who  said.  "There  are 
alwajrs  two  sides  to  everything;  the  wrcHig 
side  and  my  side."  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  to  susceptible  to  any  kind  of 
argument  in  view  of  the  bitterness  of  hto 
remarlcs.  hto  ranarks  concerning  the 
wbotaglng  of  the  previous  bill.    Icannot 


oonodve  how  the  Member  will  even  listen 
to  lu  under  the  dreumstanoes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl 
the  gentlonan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  As  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  supported  the  prlndple  of  tbli 
legislation.  Except  for  maldng  eligible 
those  who  sell  narcotics,  I  would  support 
titles  I  and  n,  but  the  question  I  want  to 
ask  to  what  relationship,  if  any,  does  titte 
m  have  to  thto  business  of  dvil  commit* 
ment?  It  seems  to  me  what  we  are  do- 
ing to  bringing  in  another  category.  We 
are  bringing  in  another  element  into  the 
legtolation  which  to  detached  from  the 
subject  of  dvll  commitment.  I  Just  do 
not  feel  It  belongs  in  thto  legislation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Of  course,  I  must  differ 
with  the  gentleman.  It  does  belong  in  It. 
I  feel,  because  those  who  are  between  the 
ages  of  22  and  26  are  most  susceptible  or 
would  be  most  susceptible  to  dvll  com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yldd  further,  the  people  of  all  ages  are 
ellgltde  for  dvll  commitment  under  titles 
landn. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  but  under  the  pre- 
vious act  we  provide  that  between  those 
ages  there  must  be  mandatory  sentences. 
There  can  be  no  parole  or  suspended  sai- 
tenoes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  have  referwice  to 
the  mandatory  penalties  for  all  ages. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  to  so 
impatient,  he  does  not  let  me  finish  my 
answer. 

In  other  words,  there  could  be  no  dvll 
commitment  undier  those  circumstances. 
We  want  to  cover  those  who  are  between 
those  ages  and  guilty  of  selling  narcotics 
and  marihuana.  That  to  the  importut 
thing  about  it. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chahman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  but  it 
would  iun>]y  to  persons  who  are  selliQg 
narcotics  who  get  all  of  the  bendlts  of 
their  selling  narcotics  and  also  their  im- 
porting of  narcotics  or  whether  they  are 
large  <v>eraton  of  any  kind.  If  they  were 
guilty  of  any  kind  of  narcotics  offense, 
they  would  be  eligible  for  this  youth 
corrections  sentence  and  soft  penalty 
provision,  if  title  m  remains  in  the  bill. 

BCr.  CEEIjER.  Yes;  but  under  the 
presmt  law.  and  if  we  pass  thto  bill  with- 
out title  m.  everyone  would  be  subject 
to  dvil  commitment  except  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  22  and  26.  Therefore, 
that  would  be  inconstotent  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  all  offend- 
ere  are  eligible  to  civil  cMnmltment  in 
titles  I  and  n,  no  matter  what  their  age 
to.  and  all  that  title  m  does  to  to  relieve 
the  penalty  with  respect  to  your  narcotics 
offendera  in  addition  to  those  who  are 
already  taken  care  of  in  titles  I  and  IL 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  certain  I  am  cor- 
rect in  that. 

Mr.  Chatnnan.  at  long  last  we  are  to 
wage  a  real  war  on  narcotics.  Any  war 
to  be  successful  must  be  vigorously  pur- 
sued. No  weapon  that  can  help  win  this 
war  can  be  disregarded.  Rehabilita- 
tion— ^restoration  to  nonnalcy— of  the 
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vtetlm  of  addiction  to  a  wen  xm  that  must 
be  tried.   That  to  what  thi  bin  will  do— 
Inject  sense  into  the  vlcim  and  make 
him  realize  the  injury  h  i 
himself  and  upon  society. 

Many  experts  feel  that  ttie  incarcera- 
tion method  wlU  not  woi  i.  and  that  it 
may  even  be  a  deterrent  jto  cure.  We 
have  always  made  the  m^tiake  of  brand- 
ing the  addict  a  criminalj  whereas  he  to 
more  as  one  diseased,  lik^l  an  alc(Aollc 
or  a  diabetic.  Addiction]  has  not  been 
curbed  or  even  reduced  ^  placing  the 
addict  in  prison 
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Are  we  not  told 


degradation  and  mln. 
in  Proverbs  14:  34: 
An  Aot  at  rigbtMumaH  exalts  a  nation? 

Here  to  a  great  chaUenge  for  Con- 
gress—a can  to  battle  against  narcotics 
on  a  field  of  righteousness. 

Just  as  a  poisoned  weed  can  cause  a 
blight  upon  a  whole  field,  one  drug  addict 
can  corrupt  many  othere  to  Join  him  in 
hto  evU.  It  to  estimated  that  in  large 
cities  50  percent  of  crime  to  linked  to  the 
drug  haUt.  Is  it  not  better  to  take  the 
addict  in  hand,  to  take  him  off  the  streets. 

10105  m  prison.  j ,  ....     especlaUy  of  the  metropoUtan  areas? 

Whattoreally  needed LJ ^ _remedyjhat       »^  ^ork  recently  passed  a  law  for 


itlon  in  effect- 
such  as  the 
are  dto- 
control  from 
and  psychl- 


af  ter  serving 

him  continue 

er  words,  as 

out  of  inison. 

icab  has  not 

ent  addict, 


enlists  the  patient's  cooi 

Ing  his  own  cure — a  sysi 

British  have,  whereby 

pensed  under  strict  medl< 

centere  at  which  phyddaj 

atrlsts   can    help    addicts    rehabilitate 

themselves  without  aoquli  ipg  the  stigma 

of  having  been  arrested  aiLd  locked  up. 

Many  new  ideas  are  unfolded  in  thto 
quest  for  the  cause  and  ciu'e  of  drug 
addiction.  We  must  ab^don  the  old 
method  of  clapping  theiluldict  in  Jail 
and  allowhig  him  f reedi 
bis  sentence  only  to  hav( 
with  greater  dosage.  In 
I  Mid  before,  going  in  an( 
as  though  it  were  a 
worked.  The  poor  and 
when  released,  makes  deiato  to  sell  the 
stuff  to  other  victims  to  enable  him  to 
earn  money  to  buy  his  own  supply  to 
satisfy  his  craving.  They  then  spread 
sales  of  the  drug,  whereas  if  they  were 
under  some  sort  of  surveillance  for  cure, 
there  would  be  no  compillsion  to  sell 

The  swift  pace  of  v 
with  its  frustrations.  f( 
lions,  sordid  envlronmei 
possible  marital  or  fi 
sions  hi  our  complex 
to  disdpllne,  failure  to 
others,  may  be  major 
the  breaking  down  of  opposition  to  tak 
Ing  drugs.  Society  to  not  Uameless.  So 
dety,  Government  must  {help  solve  the 
problem. 

Congress  cannot  remaU  insensible  to 
new  scientiflc  approacies.  Docton, 
ctlmlnologtots,  psychc^ogi  iU.  penologists, 
and  other  experts  recomt^ieiid  the  sug- 
Kesttons  contahied  in  the  pending  blU. 

Congress  must  keep  abreast  of  the  ad- 
vance of  science.  Wltnepj  new  legtola- 
tion with  regard  to  spacei  bnd  astronau- 
tics, missiles,  and  therm^udear  weap' 
ons.  Automation  and 
changed  many  old  lei 

See  the  changes  Co: 
concerning  the  danger  to , 
in  the  use  of  tobacco  and 
•bugs.    We  have  adoi 
gestlon  of  sdence,  I 
concerning  air  and  strt. 
these  innovations  have 
M  in  this  war  on 

Here  to  a  chance  to 


ent-day  life 

and  dlsiUu- 

i\  conditions, 

friction,  ten- 

»ty,  resistance 

lunlcate  with 

itributlons  to 


metlcs  have 

tive  coiusepts. 

has  wrought 

th  Inherent 

many  lethal 

at  the  sug- 

,tlve  changes 

poUution.  AU 

the  pace  for 


As  George  Bernard  ShaW  said 


Never  Iom 
Wwy  (Uy. 

Also,  in  my  humble 


great  good. 


a  chance.    It  i  does  not  come 


V  laoea  i 
Oifnlon. 


Involves  an  act  of  rights  sjusneas.   It  In 


^ves  saving  and  rescue 


thto  bin 


i)f  people  from 


compviBarj  treatment.  A  victim  can  be 
picked  up  and  confined  in  a  hoq;>ital  or 
clinic  for  a  period  of  S  years  or  toss  if 
cured.  Commission  of  a  crime  to  not 
a  c<mdltion  precedent.  He  has  no  de- 
fense. The  health  and  wdfare  of  the 
State  of  New  York  requires  that  he— in 
a  way— be  quarantined  as  though  he  had 
a  contagion,  like  smaUpox  or  leprosy. 
Society  sets  up  a  waU  of  safety  and  places 
the  drug  addict  on  the  other  side  of 
the  walL 

Those  of  you  in  rural  areas  may  not 
as  yet  be  aware  of  the  dangen  lurking 
in  oTu:  failure  to  address  oursdves  to  thto 
vexatious  problon.  But  remember,  the 
riven  do  not  always  remain  at  low  ebb. 
The  water  can  rise  and  destroy. 

Be  aware  that  heroin  to  a  poison  more 
deadly  than  "a  mad  dog's  tooth." 

BlUs  of  the  character  of  the  one  be- 
fore us  can  prevent  the  coming  of  ad- 
dicts into  your  community.  Offer,  then, 
cure  and  prevention,  now,  to  those  out- 
side your  bailiwick.  Otherwise,  sooner  or 
later  these  addicts  vtUI  press  into  yoxur 
towns  and  villages. 

We  cannot  malnt.ain  the  status  quo 
and  do  nothing.  That  were  cowardly. 
Let  us  forget  our  past  mistakes.  Then 
to  a  Russian  proverb: 

A  man's  eye*  should  be  torn  out  U  he  can 
only  see  the  pest. 

Large  cities,  like.  New  York  City.  Chi- 
cago, PhUadelphto,  Los  Angeles  aU  wear 
the  albatross  of  drug  afUction  aroimd 
their  necks.  We,  in  these  cities  ask  your 
help  to  stamp  out  thto  nefarious  treflle 
and  use. 

You  may  shrug  your  shouldera  and  say, 
"it  to  none  of  my  business."  WeU,  it  to; 
becaiise.  Just  as  you  caimot  confine  a 
strong  odor.  Just  as  you  cannot  black 
out  a  streak  of  lightning.  Just  as  you  can- 
not hold  the  fioodtide  with  a  broom,  you 
cannot  cabin  and  circumscribe  to  drug 
addiction.  It  wiU  pervade  your  area  as 
weU  as  mine — ^unless  a  cure  to  found. 

We  must  act  now. 

Cervantes  said: 

By  the  street  of  by  and  by  you  come  to  the 
House  of  Never. 

We  caimot  longer  tarry. 

It  to  later  than  you  think. 

This  biU  to  only  on  the  threshold  of  a 
program  for  Uie  cause  and  cure  of  the 
disease.    It  to  cmly  a  begltmlng. 

Only  one  step  to  required  to  commence 
a  long  Joiimey. 

I  repeat,  our  plan  to  one  of  rehaUUta- 
tk>n.    We  say  to  the  addict,  "Come  now. 


son.  consent  to  a  dvll  c(»nmltment  in  oi^ 
der  that  a  cure  may  be  had.  We  cannot 
compd  your  consent  We  luve  it,  how- 
ever. You  can  refuse  and  stand  trial  for 
your  offense.  But  after  examination  of 
aU  surrounding  facts.  Indudlng  your 
character,  fandly  ties,  history  and  the 
nature  of  the  crime  for  which  you  are 
charged,  if  there  to  indicated  a  spark  of 
rehaldUtation  and  expiation  and  cure 
and  that  spark  can  be  rekindled,  then 
with  your  consent  you  can  be  assigned  to 
a  hoepital  or  clinic  for  treatment.  Win 
you  cooperate?  If  so,  the  Judge  wiU 
place  you  in  the  ciistody  of  the  Siirgeon 
Oeneral  or  the  Attorney  General,  as  the 
case  may  be.  for  treatment  and  cure." 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  ChRlrman,  win  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yldd  to  the  gentle* 
man. 

Mr.  YAI^S.  Has  the  gentleman 
stated  what  the  attitude  of  the  Commto- 
sloner  of  Narcotics  to  with  respect  to  thto 
bin? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  said  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Narcotics  to  in  favor  of  thto 
bUl. 

Mr.  YATES.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yldd  to  ths  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  House  Judiciary 
Conmilttee  and  its  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CiLLn].  for  reporting  thto  bUl.  It  cer- 
tainly has  my  own  complete  support. 

My  experience  as  a  deputy  attorney 
general  of  New  Jersey  in  charge  of  crim- 
inal investigation  and  as  a  prosecutor  of 
a  coimty  have  convinced  me  that  it  to  in- 
humane as  weU  as  futile  to  punish  drug 
addicts  as  criminals. 

I  deem  it  essential  that  apprehended 
addicts  who  are  not  peddlera  be  treated 
for  their  addiction. 

I  have  Introduced  legtolation  calling  for 
greater  emphasto  on  the  treatment  of 
addicts  In  the  past  several  sessions  of 
Congress,  and  I  urge  my  coUeaguee  to 
pass  thto  NarootioB  Addicts  RdiablUta- 
tlon  Act  decisively. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  asked  the  gentleman 
to  take  the  additional  time  in  order  to 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
in  hto  statement  that  the  blU  tends  to 
sabotage  hto  votes  on  previous  hllto,  to 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  Conunto- 
sioner  of  Narcotics  approved  previously 
nondtocretlonary  powers  In  the  court 
with  resttect  to  offendera.  If  in  fact  the 
Commissioner  approves  thto  bUl,  as  the 
gentleman  has  indicated,  he  has  recom- 
mended  that  the  nondtocretlonary  as- 
pects of  the  previous  bilto  be  changed  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  gentleman's  committee.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  CEUiER.    That  to  correct. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yldd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Blhioto. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  would  Just  Uke  to 
point  out  that  in  a  report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Preddent, 
which  recommends  clvU  commitment. 
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the  CotniniMrion  recommends  this  legis- 
lation and  debimkfl  the  effectiveness  of 
the  mandatory  pcnal^  provisions.  The 
report  states  as  follows: 

Hie  Bureau  of  N&rcotlcs  n<a<nt«<M  that 
the  pxeaent  aevere  penalties  act  m  a  poww- 
tvl  deteirent.    Tbe  Coounlaslon — 

rniat  Is.   the  Presidential   Catamia- 
slon— 
does  not  agree. 

Then  they  go  on  to  say : 

Tbe  weakneoa  of  the  deterrence  poattton 
Is  proved  erery  day  by  the  fact  that  the 
Illicit   traffic   In    narcotics   and   wrihiiana 

continues. 

In  other  ivords.  tbe  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics does  support  the  continuance  of 
the  stiff  mandatory  penalties  with  regard 
to  narcotic  offenders,  and  the  President's 
Advisory  Commission  disagrees  with 
that  view  of  the  Bxireau  of  Narcotics. 
So  I  think  there  is  a  diaorepancy  between 
this  bill  and  what  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics supports. 

Mr.  McCDLLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  PoFTl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

lir.  POnP.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  who 
signed  the  minority  views  are  not  opposed 
to  the  oonoept  of  dvU  commitment  for 
nareotloa  addicts.  On  the  contrary,  we 
applaud  the  concept  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  promote  this  new  experiment 
with  the  earnest  hope  that  it  will  be  suc- 
cessful. What  we  oppose  is  preoonvio- 
tion  dvU  commitment,  that  is,  commit- 
ment before  trial.  What  we  support  is 
postconviction  dvil  ccanmltment.  The 
timing  of  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment Is  what  is  at  issue. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  begin  the 
experiment  between  the  time  the  crimi- 
nal charge  is  made  and  the  time  the  trial 
commences.  We  propose  that  the  ex- 
pmimeBt  begin  between  the  time  the  Jury 
has  returned  the  verdict— or  the  accused 
has  pled  guilty— and  the  time  the  judge 
imposes  the  sentence. 

Dtoder  title  I,  if  dvfl  oommltment  Is 
granted,  the  acctised  can  escape  both 
the  criminal  penalty  and  the  criminal 
trial  Under  the  amendment  which  will 
be  proposed  for  us  by  the  gentleman 
from  MIehigan  ntr.  HuTcmmoH]  the 
accused  may  escape  the  criminal  penalty 
and  the  criminal  record  which  goes  with 
it,  but  he  cannot  escape  the  orimlnal 
trial. 

m  our  Anglo-Saxon  Jurisprudence,  the 
right  of  sodety  to  create  criminal  laws 
and  impose  penalties  for  their  Infrae- 
tioa  Is  nothing  more  or  less  than  sodety's 
right  to  protect,  preserve,  and  perpetuate 
itself.  In.  order  to  be  perfectly  fair  and 
whtdly  elfeetive,  those  laws  must  be  ap- 
plied with  an  even  hand  to  every  member 
of  sodety.  Once  a  charge  of  a  violation 
of  one  of  these  laws  is  lodged.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  truth  of  falsity  of  that 
charge  and  the  guHt  or  innocence  of 
the  aeeuaed  be  established.  It  is  im- 
portant to  the  accused;  it  is  important  to 
the  well-being  of  a  well-ordered  sodety. 

Inf erentiaDy,  the  committee  bill  recog- 
nises this  fact.  Title  n  gives  the  judge 
the  right  after  the  Jury  has  returned  a 


guilty  verdict  to  coomiit  the  convicted 
person  to  an  institution  for  treatment  in 
lieu  of  Imposing  a  Jail  sentence.  The 
HTitchinson  amendment  supports  and  re- 
inforces title  n.  After  the  accused  has 
pled  guilty  or  after  the  Jury  has  returned 
a  jury  verdict,  the  Judge  proceeds  to 
make  three  findings.  If  he  finds  that  the 
omivicted  person  is  a  narcotics  addict. 
that  the  crime  he  committed  was  related 
to  his  addiction  and  that  he  is  llke^  to 
be  rdiabilitated  through  treatment,  th«i 
he  wlthh<^d8  pronouncement  of  Judg- 
ment and  Imposition  of  t^e  criminal  pen- 
alty and  commits  the  addict  to  a  treat- 
ment institution  for  a  period  up  to  10 
years  but  not  longer  than  the  maTimnm 
penalty  fixed  by  the  statute  under  which 
he  has  been  convicted.  Thereafter,  he 
is  entitled  to  all  of  the  other  benefits  and 
procedures  of  title  n  and  if  he  is  cured. 
Judgment  on  the  verdict  is  never  Imposed 
and  no  criminal  record  is  ever  registered. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Hutchinson 
amendment  reqi^res  the  Judge  to  find 
that  the  crime  of  which  the  accused  was 
convicted  was  related  to  his  addiction. 
Title  I  of  the  committee  bill  has  no  such 
requirement.  Indeed,  there  need  be  no 
causal  connection  whatever.  The  judge 
is  not  even  required  to  find  that  the  ac- 
cused was  an  addict  when  he  committed 
the  crime.  All  the  Judge  need  find  is  that 
at  the  mranoit  the  eligible  accused  ap- 
pears before  the  bench  he  is  an  addict 
who  is  likely  to  be  cured  of  his  addiction 
by  treatment.  On  this  point,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Judicial  Conference  was 
clearly  stated  in  the  hearings: 

It  iB  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  that 
an  addict  charged  with  an  offense  against  the 
United  States,  other  than  one  related  to  his 
addiction,  should  not  be  relieved  of  the  obli- 
gation to  answer  the  charge  merely  because 
be  Is  an  addict.  The  avaUablUty  al  such 
reUef  would  place  a  premium  on  the  drug 
addiction  and  wo\ild  result  in  an  Inequality 
In  the  administration  of  criminal  Justice. 

Title  I  makes  two  other  dramatic  de- 
pcutures  from  established  precepts  of  our 
criminal  law.  First,  it  creates  a  new  ex- 
cuse for  commission  of  crime.  Second, 
it  excuses  the  accused  from  the  trial  of 
his  charge.  Excuses  for  crime  are  rare. 
Mental  incompetence  is  (me.  Even  it  is 
unavailable  unless  a  casual  connecticm 
between  the  mental  condition  and  the 
criminal  act  is  established.  And  it  is 
available  only  after  the  accused  is 
brought  to  trial. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  the 
Hutchinson  amendment,  which  brings 
the  accused  to  trial,  should  be  adopted. 
Title  I  raises  a  question  of  due  process. 
Clearly,  the  accused  could  not  make  a 
sixth  amendment  objection  for  the  want 
of  a  speedy  trial,  because  he  waived  that 
right  when  he  chose  civil  commitment 
rather  than  a  prompt  trial.  However,  if 
the  treatment  falls  after  3  years  and  he  is 
returned  to  court  to  stand  trial,  he 
might  very  well  make  a  due  process  ob- 
jection based  on  his  loss  of  an  effective 
defense  resulting  from  the  Government's 
negligence  and  malpractice  in  the  treat- 
ment process.  Under  title  n  as  modified 
by  the  Hutchinson  amendment,  the  trial 
is  held  while  the  evidence  is  still  fresh 
and  the  witnesses  are  available  and  there 
is  no  occasion  for  such  a  due  process 
challenge. 


I  must  also  subscribe  to  the  objecttaos 
raised  by  my  coHeagues  in  their  separate 
views.  A  peddler  of  narcotics  is  the  chief 
link  in  the  addiction  chain.  He  is  the 
one  who  causes  the  very  problem  we  are 
trying  to  solve.  His  crime  is  the  creation 
of  other  criminals.  Surely,  his  crime 
should  not  be  excused,  his  penalty  for- 
given and  his  trial  suspended  simply  be- 
cause he  has  addicted  himself.  Neither 
do  I  think  this  Congress  should  repeal 
the  mandatory  minimum  sentences  for  • 
narcotic  and  marihuana  offenses  the 
Congress  wrote  into  the  Boggs-Danld 
Act  Just  because  the  accused  happens  to 
be  in  the  22  to  26  year  age  bracket.  Title 
in  extends  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Youth  C(HTections  Act  to  such  offenses 
so  that  the  offenders  can  receive  inde- 
terminate rehabilitation  sentences  in  lieu 
of  criminal  penalUee.  Manifestly,  since 
titles  I  and  n  would  give  similar  relief 
to  all  age  groups  if  the  accused  is  an  ad- 
dict, title  in  must  be  intended  to  cover 
young  narcotics  violators  who  are  not 
themselves  addicts.  Wisely,  the  Federal 
Youth  Corrections  Act  excluded  these  of- 
fenses because  of  the  gravity  of  their 
consequences  on  society.  We  should 
maintfdn  that  exduslon  and  enforce 
mandatory  sentences  which  aJl  authoti- 
ties  testify  have  been  a  suceessfol 
deterrent. 

The  amendmoit  which  will  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hutchinson]  is  not  frivolous,  vexa- 
tious, or  dilatory.  The  controversy  out 
of  which  it  grows  cannot  properly  be 
labeled  "Democrat  versus  Republican"  m 
"conservative  versus  liberal."  Indeed,  we 
who  favor  the  amendment  support  tbe 
enlightened  concept  of  civil  commitment. 
We  want  only  to  conserve  what  we  re- 
gard as  a  fundamental  tenet  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Jurisprudence.  That  tenet  is  that 
one  who  stands  charged  with  a  violation 
of  a  criminal  statute  shall  answer  tbe 
charge  and  stsoid  trial. 

In  summary,  what  we,  opposed  is  Vin- 
convictlon  dvll  commitment;  what  we 
support  is  postconviction  civil  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  POFP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  happens  in  a  case 
where  a  man  is  arrested,  pleads  addiction, 
and  is  then  civilly  committed?  Let  us 
say  he  is  not  satisfactorily  rehabilitated. 
Can  he  be  brought  to  trial  at  some  later 
date  for  the  crime  he  committed  initi- 
ally? 

Mr.  POFF.  If  he  is  dvllly  committed 
and  the  treatment  is  a  failure,  he  can  be 
returned  to  the  court  and  tried  on  the 
charge  as  long  as  3  years  later. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  he  get  Into  the  prob- 
lem of  a  speedy  trial  or  due  process  of 
law? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  S  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  gentleman  wlU  yield 
further,  to  other  words,  can  he  raise  that 
as  a  defense? 

B«r.  POFF.  Having  volimtarlly  chosen 
the  dvU  commitment  route,  he  would 
likely  be  hdd  to  have  walvMi  his  right 
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Mr.  DOLE.    How 
go  through  this  p: 
finally  brought  to  trial 
vlcted  or  acquitted  of 

Mr.  POFF.    It  is 
cused  to  be  committed  utider  title  I,  im 
dergo  the  entire  3  years  otC  treatment  and 
then,  the  treatment 
returned  to  the  court,  si 
vlcted.  and  then  be 
an  indeteiminate  perio< 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  un^^rstand  title  I 
of  this  act,  it  was  primarily  patterned 
after  the  so-called  MetCfilf-Volker  Act 
in  the  State  of  New  Yorkj.!  The  Metcalf- 
Volker  Act  has  at  least  two  features 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  nell,  are  not  in 
title  I.  Under  the  New  York  law.  If  an 
otherwise  eligible  addict  is  admitted  to 
bail  between  the  arrest  smd  trial,  he  be- 
comes Ineligible  for  dvil  qommitment.  It 
aOows  the  authorities  to  observe  closdy 
what  additional  symnlioms  appears, 
which  is  the  only  accurate  way  to  tell  if 
he  is  addicted.  This  docia  not  appear  in 
tbe  act  before  us  now. 

Mr.  POFF.  We  contehd.  if  title  I  is 
retained  in  the  bill  in  it^  present  form, 
that  at  least  these  twoj  essential  safe- 
guards currently  In  the  Nle^  York  statute 
should  be  included  in  titl^  n. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  othei",  words,  then, 
under  the  law  we  are  conadering  now.  If 
he  is  arrested  and  is  bavable,  then  he 
oould  be  out  on  bail  fdr  months  and 
months  and  months  before  trial  and  pos- 
dble  commitment?  I 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  has  stated 
the  proposition  correctly. :  Might  I  add 
that  after  the  passage  ojT  the  bail  bond 
Mil  now  pending  and  Mady  for  fioor 
action,  it  win  be  possible  {or  such  a  per- 
son to  be  admitted  to  bail  upon  his  own 
recognizance  only. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  that  we  are 
taking  up  the  bond  bill  laMr  on  this  week, 
and  may  be  defeating  ifie  purpose  of 
what  may  be  done  here  nbw. 

One  other  question.  I^That  about  a 
man  who  is  addicted  to  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors  who  n^y  be  duo^ed 
with  embezzlement?  Does  he  have  any 
relief  under  this  act.  ovjls  he  treated 
differently  than  the  drdg  addict? 

Mr.  POFF.  The  law  applies  only  to 
drug  addicts  and  not  to  alcoholics.  Most 
people  agree  that  alcoholics  are  victims 
of  a  disease  Just  as  well  (ub  drug  addicts 
Me.  Nor  does  it  apply  to  the  compulsive 
Kwnbler.  Many  people  thl|ik  that  a  com- 
milslve  gambler  is  a  victlUi  of  a  disease, 
also.  ^ 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  other  ^Mords.  they  are 
tried  and  sentenced  and  1 1  )t  dvllly  com- 
mitted. Is  that  it? 

Mr.  POFF.   Exactly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tl^  time  of  the 
lentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  

Wisuant  to  agreement,  I^  now  pleased 
w  yldd  to  the  genUeman  :  com  New  Yo«k 
iMr.  Parbstxin]  3  mlnutei  i 


Mr.  FARB8TBIN.  Mr.  CSudrman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  In  fa- 
vor of  this  btU.  I  believe  that  this  will 
be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the 
treatment  of  these  poor  unfortunates. 

Hbwever,  I  believe  the  bill  falls  a  Uttle 
bit  short  of  being  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  contemplates  a 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  program, 
but  it  does  not  contain  a  provision  for 
Federal  assistance  In  order  to  make  sure 
that  adequate  facilities  and  services  are 
available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  figures  are  some- 
what confused,  but  I  understand  that 
there  are  about  27,000  addicts  in  New 
York  State,  but  that  there  is  only  me  so- 
called  ho^ital  as  I  understand  it  in 
which  to  treat  them,  which  hospital  has 
about  120  beds. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  in  Ood's 
name  are  we  ever  going  to  give  rehabili- 
tative treatment  to  this  great  number 
of  addicts  If  we  do  not  make  some  pro- 
vision whereby  they  can  be  treated? 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  this  over- 
sight, I  intend  to  Introduce  an  amend- 
ment which,  if  adopted,  would  authorize 
Federal  assistance  on  a  matching  basis 
to  expand  and  improve  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities. 

Mr.  (%8dnnan,  my  amendment  would 
authorize  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  $7 
million  annually  for  3  consecutive  years. 

Now,  Mr.  Chahman,  I  xmderstand  that 
this  is  wholly  inadequate.  I  believe  this 
should  be  doubled  and  even  tripled.  But 
I  suppose  it  would  be  extremely  dUDcult 
to  obtain  any  such  appropriation. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  we 
ever  hope  to  be  successful  with  this  pro- 
gram unless  we  make  some  provision 
whereby  these  men  can  be  rehabilitated? 

The  chahrman  of  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary  said  a  moment  ago  that  it 
would  cost  about  $5  million  merely  for 
additional  penal  assistance  and  nothing 
at  all  is  done  for  the  very  purpose  for 
which  this  bill  has  been  presented  to 
us. 

How  can  we  ever  hope  to  overcome  this 
serious  illness  in  human  beings  unless  we 
make  some  provision  whereby  they  can 
be  rehabilitated  in  hospitals? 

How  can  we  ever  hope,  with  120  beds 
in  New  York  State,  with  about  almost 
30,000  addicts,  I  believe,  to  be  really 
serious  about  doing  something  for  these 
poor  unfortunates,  unless  the  House  will 
accept  my  {unendment  when  offered  at 
the  proper  time?  We  will  at  least  open 
the  door  for  some  money  to  be  appro- 
priated so  that  there  can  be  matching 
assistance  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  State  governments  in  order  that  some 
effective  work  can  be  done  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Judiciary  Committee  for  report- 
ing out  a  bill  providing  civil  commitment 
for  drug  addicts  in  lieu  of  criminal 
punishment  for  certain  criminal  offenses. 
We  all  know  that  America  is  faced  with 
a  growing  drug  problem  and  that  con- 
structive FMeral  action  is  necessary.  We 
are  told  that  New  York  City  alone  has 
half  of  the  total  drug  addicts  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  frightening  and 
distressing  realization.    All  too  often  in 


visits  to  oiy  district,  t  see  t6e  human 
suffering  and  personal  hopdessness  of 
young  and  old  addicted  to  drugs.  I  In- 
tend to  support  this  measure  not  only 
for  these  people  but  for  drug  addicts 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  CSudrman,  I  am  eoncemed  that 
the  bill  before  us  falls  idiort  of  being 
satisfactory.  The  bill  contemplates  a 
treatment  rehabilitation  program  btit 
does  not  contain  a  provision  for  Fedeiil 
assistance  to  make  sure  that  adequate 
facilities  and  services  are  available. 

I  intend  to  introduce  an  amendment 
which  authorizes  Federal  assistance  to 
States  on  a  matched  basis  to  expand  and 
improve  rehabilitation  facilities.  BCy 
amendment  would  authorize  for  this  pur- 
pose $7  million  annually  for  3  consecu- 
tive years. 

I  am  aware  of  the  many  social  and 
military  obligations  to  which  this  Con- 
gress is  committed.  I  am  equally  aware 
that  all  these  programs  have  a  cost  which 
ultimately  bears  on  our  fiscal  podtion. 
However,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  bin  Con- 
gress has  an  cvportunity  to  take  an  im- 
portant st^  in  dealing  with  this  great 
problem. 

All  existing  data  and  Information  in- 
dicates that  the  limited  number  of  facili- 
ties throughout  the  country  are  already 
filled  to  the  point  of  being  overtaxed. 
Without  some  provision  to  expand  these 
facilities,  I  seriously  question  whether 
the  dvil  commitment  program  can  be 
effective  and  meaningful.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

Frankly,  were  it  not  for  the  serious 
fiscal  drain  as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam 
situation.  I  would  recommend  additional 
funds  for  construction  of  new  facilities. 
This  would  not  be  prudent  or  desirable 
at  this  time.  Congress,  however,  must 
take  steps  to  provide  some  minimiim 
facilities  to  rehabilitate  people  who  have 
become  slaves  to  narcotics.  The  hard- 
core drug  addict  must  recdve  direct  aid 
aimed  at  correcting  underlying  emotional 
disorders  if  he  is  to  achieve  any  freedom 
from  the  drug  habit  and  return  to  the 
ranks  of  useful,  productive  citizens.  We 
have  before  us  today  a  bill  which  with 
this  modest  amendment  can  move  Amer- 
ica along  this  line.  ..^^ 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman, 
the  genUeman  fnxn  New  Y<»-k  [Mr. 
OTTiNGEa]  has  requested  of  me  5  min- 
utes. I  now  yield  that  amount  of  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ottingxr]. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  and  subcommittee  for 
the  excellent  and  th<M-ough  Job  they  have 
done  on  this  legislation. 

The  problem  of  narcotics  addiction  Is 
a  matter  of  particular  concern  to  me 
and  to  my  constituents  in  Westchester 
and  Putnam  Counties.  Living  as  we  do 
on  the  borders  of  New  York  City,  wlUi 
the  largest  ccbcentfation  of  addicts  In 
the  Nation,  we  know  at  first  hand  of  the 
dreadful  contagion  of  the  disease  and 
the  misery  and  crime  that  it  brings  upon 
communities  and  families  as  it  spreads. 
It  is  Important  to  note  tbati  the  ind- 
dence  of  this  4f  ead  disease  is  not  ce- 
strlcted  to  slum  area»~-it  ba0  q?re^  ^ 
the  most  affluent  of  suburbs. 
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Owr  the  10  yean  preeedlng  1966,  ar- 
nsto  lor  narcotics  vlolation»  In  Weit- 
otaeeter  Ck>unty  alone  Jumped  •Imoet 
1400  perceat,  from  33  to  333. 

In  1M4.  the  most  recent  year  for  whloh 
Z  have  complete  rtatlatlca,  13  penon*  in 
Weetctieeter  died  aa  a  reeult  of  addie- 
tioD,  a  number  equal  to  ttie  total  of  suefa 
deaths  In  the  entire  praoeding  5  years. 
Tbe  fact  that  10  of  those  13  who  died 
were  under  31  years  of  age  reveals  the 
true  nature  of  tUs  tragedy.  What  more 
compelltng  argimient  oould  there  be  for 
the  need  to  act? 

No  one  pretends  that  there  Is  any 
single  answer  to  this  challenge.  It  must 
be  attacked  on  many  frcnts. 

We  need  new  and  espiuided  programs 
of  research  to  determine  the  true  causes 
and  to  perfect  cures. 

We  must  improve  enforcemoit  and 
provide  stiffer  penalties  and  surer  justice 
tot  the  criminals  who  profit  firom  the 
addict's  misery. 

We  must  initiate  modem  up-to-date 
education  campaigns  to  arm  our  youlii 
with  information  to  resist  the  contagion. 

We  must  expand  our  treatment  and 
aftercare  facilities. 

These  are  urgently  needed  programs, 
but  none  is  more  Important  than  reform- 
ing our  antiquated  legal  system  to  take 
account  of  the  fact  that  addiction  itself 
Is  an  illness,  not  a  crime.  Such  a  re- 
form will  allow  us  to  VTPly  new  medical 
techniques,  to  cure  the  disease,  and  halt 
the  contagion,  not  qiread  it  as  we  do 
now  in  a  hopeless  cycle  of  imprisonment 
and  crime. 

vme  Narootle  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1966— HJl.  9167— before  the  House 
today  is  such  a  step.  When  I  first  Intro- 
duced this  bill  on  June  16,  1968,  as  HH. 
9189. 1  called  it  "the  first  new  legislative 
approach  to  the  problem  of  addiction 
since  the  Harrison  Act  of  1914."  This 
judgment  is  more  than  borne  out  by  the 
vohmnlnous  testimony  before  the  House 
iTndleiary  Committee,  but  nowhere  is  it 
more  dramatically  supported  than  In  the 
eharges  of  the  small  minority  who  would 
modify  key  sections  of  this  un. 

Brldly.  this  measure  would  make 
three  changes  in  existing  law.  It  would 
permit  the  courts  to  commit  certain  ad- 
dicts charged  with  minor— and  I  stress, 
minor— Federal  crimes  to  treatment 
without  the  stigma  of  criminal  convle- 
tlon.  It  would  permit  the  courts  to  sen- 
tence certain  convicted  addicts  to  treat- 
ment, rather  than  to  unproductive  pun- 
ishment. And  it  would  correct  toequlties 
In  the  law  that  bar  some  youths  from 
TehabOitaticHi. 

The  primary  concern  of  those  who  <v>- 
vm  this  bill  is  the  fear  that  title  I. 
which  provides  for  dvU  eommitment,  win 
weaken  our  enforcement  and  punishment 
of  criminals. 

Let  us  test  their  fears  against  the 
fMsta.  The  dvil  eommitment  provision 
■aarfcsa  significant  advance  in  our  legal 
■  procedure,  but  it  does  not  in  any  way 
change  the  fundamental  authority  being 
•zereised  by  our  Federal  law  enforee- 
-aisnt  ofBeers  or  our  Federal  courts. 
What  we  are  going  to  do  is  not  dumge 
ttM  bade  law.  bat  to  expand  It  by  open- 
ing up  a  ncfw  attematlve  for  treating  the 
small  number  of  MiMi'tfil  individ- 


uals whose  principal  offense  is  that  they 
are  sick. 

Tlte  alternative  of  civH  commitment 
proposed  in  title  I  Is  not  open  to  addicts 
charged  with  crimes  of  violence,  to 
habitual  offenders  or  to  nonaddict  ixxpt 
peddlers.  Tn.  fact,  no  addict  may  daim 
this  option  as  a  right  It  is  a  privilege 
to  be  granted  Xxg  the  Federal  judge  and 
the  Federal  attorney  acting  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eraL  Under  the  terms  of  this  act  is  to 
be  a  privilege  that  must  be  earned  and 
the  addict  who  fails  or  misbehaves  re- 
turns to  face  the  original  charge. 

I  suspect  that  some  fears  may  be 
rooted  in  a  vision  of  a  sweeping  reform 
that  win  swamp  our  courts  and  create 
oonfusion. 

To  be  sure  there  are  a  large  number 
of  addicts  in  America— between  150.000 
and  300,000  we  are  Udd.  Only  a  very  few 
of  these,  however,  come  before  the  Fed- 
eral courts  covered  by  this  act,  and  even 
fewer  would  be  affected  by  the  bill.  The 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  testi- 
fied that  betweoi  14100  and  1,500  drug 
users  are  committed  to  Federal  institu- 
tions each  year. 

Obviously  (mly  a  very  small  f raotion 
of  the  total  could  conceivably  be  eligible 
for  civil  ccMnmltment,  or  for  the  sen- 
tencing for  treatment  provided  in  title 
n,  for  that  matter. 

Probably  the  most  important  conse- 
quence of  this  bill  win  be  the  leadership 
it  provides  for  emulation  by  State  legis- 
latures for  dtate  coxirts  and  enforce- 
moit  agencies  that  handle  the  vast 
majority  of  narcotics  prosecutions.  New 
York  and  California  have  recently  passed 
laws,  taking  an  am>roach  similar  to  that 
established  in  this  legislation. 

With  the  enllghtoied  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  we  have  fash- 
ioned an  Important  new  tool  with  which 
to  try  new  approaches  to  the  solution 
of  our  mounting  addiction  problem.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the  timidity 
that  would  dilute  this  measure  or  blunt 
its  effectiveness.  Now  Is  the  time  and 
this  is  the  proper  way  to  bring  our  legal 
structure  up  to  the  high  standard  of 
modem  American  medical  knowledge 
and  ability. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Vx.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  CMr.  Rnol. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  Yo]±.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  just  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman frcm  New  Yoiic  [Mr.  Ottxngxs] 
upon  his  concern  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  narcotic  addiction  and  for 
providing  the  necessary  facilities  with 
which  to  acoompUsh  It  as  well  as  for  his 
support,  bipartisan  supp<Mrt,  for  this  leg- 
islation which  is  so  badly  needed. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  ttie  gentleman. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  eom- 
meiMl  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  fact  that  drug  addletlon 


knows  no  geographical  boundaries  and 
is  not  confined  to  the  big  cities.  I  cooa 
from  Nassau  County,  just  as  the  gentle- 
man in  the  wen  comes  from  West- 
chester County  in  the  State  of  New  Yrak. 
We  have  recently  had  disclosures  in  our 
county  of  drug  addiction  amongst  high 
school  students,  who  under  this  bin, 
would  be  able  to  voluntarily  commit 
himself  for  a  3-year  period  for  a  cun 
from  his  addiction  in  Ueu  of  standing 
trial  for  a  minor  Federal  offense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  initiative  in  this  field. 

Mr.  McCUIliOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kxjpm. 

Mr.  KT7PFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  this  most  signifi- 
cant piece  of  legislation  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Nev 
York  [Mr.  Cnxn]  which  I  believe  win 
go  a  long  way  towArd  combating  and 
controlling  the  Increasingly  shocking 
problem  of  drug  addiction  and  nar- 
cotics. 

It  was  my  privilege,  as  one  of  my  first 
legislative  acts,  to  continue  in  the  Lind- 
say traditioii  and  to  join  with  Senator 
Javits  in  introducing  a  series  of  four  UQi 
designed  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  nar- 
cotics and  drug  addiction. 

I  welcome  the  c^qTortunity  to  support 
title  I  of  this  bin,  which  is  substantiaQT 
the  same  as  my  bill.  HJl.  13763,  becauM 
I  firmly  believe  that  only  through  dvil 
conunltment  in  lieu  of  criminal  punish- 
ment can  we  realistically  and  effectivelbr 
deal  with  the  problem  of  narcotics  addic- 
tion from  a  rehabilitative  rather  than  a 
punitive  point  of  view. 

I  also  support  titles  n  and  m  of  this 
blU,  the  major  provisions  of  which  an 
in  my  bin  HJl.  13765.  It  is  extremely 
Important  that  legislative  attention  It 
paid  to  the  proper  supervisory  aftercare 
f  oUowing  the  Institutional  treatment  d 
the  narcotic  addict. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  present  manda- 
tory sentences  imposed  upon  addicts 
should  be  modified  to  permit  Federal 
courts  greater  discretion  in  the  employ- 
ment of  probation  and  sentence  suspen- 
sion and  programs  of  parole.  "hSy  posi- 
tion is  that  there  should  be  an  end  to 
the  existing  5-year  minimum  sentence 
imposed  upon  narcotics  addicts.  I  rder 
(»ily  to  the  addict  and  not  to  a  "pusher." 

I  favor  title  m  of  this  bill  because  it 
wiU  permit  greater  fiexibility  and  dis- 
cretion to  be  exercised  by  Federal  parde 
authorities  which  I  beUeve  is  necessaty 
in  order  to  accomplish  eventual  refaa- 
bUitation  of  the  addict,  and  partlctt- 
larly  the  young  first  time  offender. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  represents  a 
needed  step  forward  In  the  Increaslniiy 
difflcult  fight  against  narcotics  addio- 
tltm. 

We  must  not,  however,  stop  here. 
Adequate  faciUties  are  not  now  available 
to  treat  the  narcotics  addicts.  If  «« 
are  to  take  a  rehabiUtatlve  approadi 
toward  the  addict,  we  obviously  moet  be 
prepared  with  adequate  fadUties. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  irtiieb 
would  authorise  Federal  grants  to  tbs 
States  on  a  matching  two-thirds-oos' 
third  basis  to  oonstruet  treeOment  and 
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Mr.  McCULLOCH.  M^.  Chahman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  m  lar  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jj^vey  [Mr.  Ca- 

BUX]. 

Mr.  CAHTTJi.  Mr.  Ch  i^nnan,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation 

As  a  member  of  the 
delighted  to  see  that  it 
partisan  support. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  i^| 
essary  legislation.    Whi|< 
qpects  it  does  leave  a 
desired,  I  think  it  is  a 
step  in  what  I  hope  will 
Ugent  approach  to  law 
this  country. 

There  is  one  thing  I  wi^t  to  point  out, 
however.  In  my  humble  opinion  at  least, 
dope  addiction  or  drug  addiction  is  not 
always  the  disease.  Sunetimes  it  is 
merely  the  symptom  of  what  is  the  real 
serious  disease.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  pointed  out.  whatfcan  be  said  of 
drug  addiction  can  also  be  said  of  alco- 
holism and  many  of  th(i] other  diseases 
iMch  in  many  Instances  are  the  cause  of 
crime  In  this  country.       [ 

I  think  what  this  leg||lation  wiU  do, 
however,  is  to  give  oui; ;  knowledgeable 
scientists  an  opportunity  to  find  out  what 
motivates  those  who  are  drug  addicts  and 
it  will  give  us  a  chance  to  make  a  study 
In  depth  as  to  why  yoiHigsters  coming 
from  wonderful  homes— ^-called — with 
every  advantage  in  life,  are  using  drugs. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  find  some  very 
interesting  things.  We  4re  going  to  find 
emotionally  disturbed  )^ungsters  who 
through  no  fault  of  thelt  own — perhaps 
there  Is  some  environmental  problem  go- 
ing back  perhaps  to  their  childhood,  are 
•bowing  the  symptoms  of  their  emo- 
tional disturbance  throUgh  the  escape 
hatch  of  drug  addiction.  V 

My  hope  is  that  after  a  couple  of  years 
of  experience  in  this  field,  perhaps  we 
will  come  to  a  realization  that  we  must 
do  more  in  the  early  formative  days  and 
years  and  perhaps  take  pbme  important 
neps  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  relieve  what  are  really  the  bade 
causes.  I, 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  M^.  Chahman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
iMr.  Reid]  such  time  as  he  may  dedre. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  YoHc.  Mr.  Chalr- 
2«i.  I  rise  in  strong  8i«i<»ort  of  the  blU, 
O.R.  9167.  the  Narcotics  Addict  RehabiU- 
tationActof  1966. 

As  the  distinguished  minority  member 


d  the   CoDunlttee    on 


knows,  I  introduced  a  se  r  es  of  four  bills 
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in  the  House  of  R^resentatlvee  and  was 
joined  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCullochI  ,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  SprihgixI,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Lindsay, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bell]  and  the  gentleman  frtm  Iiiary- 
land  [Mr.MAXHXAsl. 

These  bills  we  cosponsored  would — 

First.  Authorize  the  pretrial  dvQ 
conunltment  of  selected  addicts  charged 
with  narcotics  offenses. 

Second.  Modify  the  now  mandatory 
prison  sentences  imposed  on  narootie  ad- 
dicts to  aUow  Federal  courts  more  lati- 
tude in  the  use  of  parole,  probation,  and 
sentence  suspendon.  These  revldoiu 
would  be  of  particular  benefit  in  re- 
habilitating young,  first-time  offenders. 

Third.  Establish  a  Federal-State  two- 
thirds  to  one-third  matching  grant  pro- 
gram to  provide  a  wide  range  of  services. 
job  training,  family  counseling,  and 
psychiatric  treatment  to  drug  abusers. 

Fourth.  Create  a  Federal-State  two- 
thirds  to  one-third  matching  grant  plan 
for  the  construction  or  acquisition  of 
needed  facilities  for  medical  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  for  drug 
users. 

Identical  legislation  was  imtroduoed 
in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Jacob  K. 
Javits  and  Robxkt  F.  KzmnEoy.  In  ad- 
dition, a  number  of  other  Congressmen 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
joined  this  bipartisan  effort.  Today  part 
of  this  legislation,  somewhat  changed, 
is  reaching  the  fioor  of  the  House. 

As  a  sponsor  of  sinUlar  legislation.  I 
strongly  urge  the  House  to  act  on  HJl. 
9167.  It  will  authorize  dvil  conunlt- 
ment before  trial  of  sdected  addicts  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Surgeon  General 
and  the  court,  are  likely  to  be  rehabili- 
tated through  treatment.  The  legisla- 
tion woiild  also  provide  for  the  treatment 
of  selected  addicts  after  conviction. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant elements  of  the  legislation  is  the 
supervised  aftercare  that  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  addict.  This  Indudes  a  wide 
range  of  services  such  as  medical,  edu- 
cational, psychological,  vocational  train- 
ing, and  corrective  guidance. 

Our  experience  with  narcotic  addic- 
tion in  the  Federal  hospitals  at  Lexington. 
Kis-,  and  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  has  not  been 
encouraging.  Most  experts  agree  that 
an  important  factor  in  our  failure  to 
cure  addiction  is  that  the  addict  returns 
to  his  old  environment  and  easily  suc- 
cumbs to  the  various  social  and  emo- 
tional pressures  that  probably  helped  to 
cause  his  addiction  in  the  first  place. 

With  this  legtslation  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  get  at  the  bade  causes  of  addiction 
and  to  eqxiip  the  addict  with  the  medical 
treatment  and  rehabilitative  training  he 
needs  to  help  him  become  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, that  the  committee  did  not  Indude 
in  this  legislation  a  Federal-State  match- 
ing grant  pr6gram  for  the  construction 
of  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  these 
addicts.  The  dvil  conmiitm«it  prece- 
ding that  we  are  adopting,  I  hope  here 
today,  is  just  a  beginning.  What  is  to 
happen  to  the  addict  if  there  are  no 
fadUties?    What  is  to  happen  to  the 


addict  who  might  be  committed  under 
this  law?  As  I  understand  it,  the  an- 
swer Is  Xb»X  hewm  not  be  committed 
even  if  otherwise  ellgUde  because  the 
Surgeon  Qeheral  may  have  to  certify 
that  adequate  faciUties  or  personnd  for 
treatment  are  unavailable. 

So  I  hope  VbaX  the  House  at  an  eaxty 
date  vTiU  consider  legislation  providing 
for  the  construction  of  faciUties.  Tills  is 
dearly  and  drastic^Iy  needed  in  New 
York  and  in  Westchester  Coimty.  Whfie 
what  we  are  doing  today  Is  an  Important 
beginning,  I  bsUeve  it  is  only  a  begin- 
ning, and  we  must  take  the  other  addi- 
tional steps. 

Mr.  licCUlAJOCBL  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  HuTCHttaQii]  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  committee,  in  its  report  on  this  bill, 
describes  it  as  "a  fundamental  reorien- 
tation toward  the  problem  <^  addiction,'* 
Indeed,  it  is.  Under  tttle  I  of  this  bUl.  a 
man  is  taken  into  custody  and  charged 
with  a  Federal  offense.  The  (Aense  can 
be  dthor  a  misdemeanor  or^a  felony,  but 
the  crime  must  have  been  nonviolent  and 
it  must  be  an  offense  \uuler  Federal  law. 
A  man  charged  with  violation  of  a  State 
law  WiU  not  come  imder  this  biU. 

Charged  with  a  Federal  nonviolent 
crime,  the  defendant  is  taken  before  a 
UJ3.  conunisdoner  for  preliminary  hear- 
ing and  baU  is  set.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  under  this  biU  the  U.S. 
conunlssioner  has  no  power  to  initiate  its 
beneficent  procedures.  The  defendant 
standing  before  him  may  very  obvious- 
ly be  a  narcotics  addict,  but  the  commis- 
sioner may  do  nothing  differently  undtf 
this  bUl  than  he  has  always  done— 4m- 
cause  section  2903  states  that  it  must  be 
the  UJ3.  district  court  who  believes  the 
defendant  to  be  an  addict— and  the  com- 
mittee hitends  that  to  mean  the  Federal 
judge,  not  the  conunlssioner.  So.  the 
dvU  commitment  procedures  cA  title  I 
WiU  not  begin  to  operate  untU  a  man  Is 
arraigned  under  the  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury  or  an  information.  TliiB 
event  may  not  occur  untU  several  weeks 
after  the  man  is  first  picked  up  and  taken 
into  custody.  In  the  meantime,  he  re- 
mains imder  the  criminal  charge,  out  on 
baU  or— if  the  new  baU  legidation  be- 
comes law — out  on  his  own  recogni- 
zance. He  is  back  on  the  street.  The 
proponents  of  this  procedure,  however, 
plead  for  it  as  a  way  to  get  the  addict  off 
the  streets  quickly.  It  Just  wiU  not  work 
that  way  as  the  bUl  is  drawn. 

Under  tiUe  I  of  this  bUl,  a  man  charged 
with  a  Federal  nonviolent  crime  who  is 
determined  to  be  an  addict  noay  ztever 
answer  for  his  dfense.  But  a  defendant 
nonaddict  wUl  be  tried  and  convicted  if 
he  is  guUty.  Suppose  two  men  before 
the  bar  of  Justice  charged  with  on- 
bezzllng  frcm  a  national  bank.  One  of 
them  is  an  addict,  the  other  is  a  com- 
pulsive gambler.  Title  I  of  this  bUl  wUl 
excuse  the  addict  of  his  crime.  The 
oompuldve  gambler,  victim  of  an  addic- 
tion of  a  different  kind,  wiU  be  tried  and 
have  a  criminal  record.  Is  this  equal 
justice? 
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Ihe  lietqide.  soele^  ai  i  viaole.  tn  en- 
dued to  A  determlniUoln  of  guUt  for  the 
TloUtloin  of  their  ertmlnal  Uws.  The 
addict  defendant.  Just  as  the  nonaddiet 
defendant.  Is  a  tnan  charted  with  crime. 
His  guHt  or  innocence  of  that  charge 
should  be  tried  and  deterttdned,  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy. 

Excuse  of  Uabntty  for  crime  is  rare 
in  oxir  system  of  Juri^rudence.  When  it 
does  occur,  it  is  based  on  a  lock  of  men- 
tal competence.  But  even  then,  the 
cilmlnal  is  in  most  cases  tried  and  so- 
ciety's right  to  a  vindication  of  violation 
of  its  laws  Is  upheld.  The  bOl  before 
you  does  not  bring  the  culprit  to  trial  at 
an.  or  so  very  tarddy  as  to  amount  to  a 
denial  of  Justice  through  delay.  The 
VS.  district  attorney,  armed  with  all  the 
evidence  necessary  to  convict  the  de- 
fendant accused  of  the  crime,  is 
thwarted  in  his  duty  by  reaaon  of  a 
physical  fact  wholly  muvlated  to  the  of- 
fense—the fact  of  narcotics  addiction. 
The  accused  cannot  be  tried,  because  he 
is  an  addict— not  because  of  a  lack  of 
evidence,  not  because  of  mental  inca- 
pacity-4)ut  because  he  is  an  addict. 
Now.  very  few  people  would  concern 
themselves  about  any  frustration  the  dis- 
trict attorney  might  feel  because  of  this 
circumstance— but  the  frustrated  party 
is  not  the  district  attorney  and  his  offlce 
so  much  as  it  is  the  people.  The  right 
of  society  to  have  guilt  for  crime  deter- 
mined is  being  ftiistrated  by  title  I  of 
this  bill.  And  when  the  committee  in 
Its  report  talks  ol  a  "fundamental  re- 
orlentetion"  it  does  not  overstate  its  case. 
,  Puraxiant  to  title  I  as  It  stands,  the 
Federal  Judge  may  commit  the  accused 
Civilly  to  the  treatment  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  and  the  criminal  ehanre  is  held 
In  abeyance.  Let  us  suppose  tiie  whole 
36  months  for  treatment  exirfres  and  the 
Surgeon  General  cannot  even  then  cer- 
tify the  man  to  be  cured.  This  is  a  likely 
situation,  since  the  most  favorable  sta- 
tistics Indicate  there  is  not  more  than  a 
5&-50  chance  of  cure.  The  man  is  then 
returned  to  court  for  a  resumption  of  the 
criminal  charge  against  him.  The  case 
Is  stale.  The  accused,  having  volun- 
tarily agreed  to  take  the  cure  in  lieu  of  a 
speedy  trial,  of  course,  cannot  plead  a 
denial  of  his  right  to  a  speedy  trial.  But 
What  of  the  right  of  the  pe<vle.  The 
tase,  let  us  assiune,  does  not  involve  any 
violation  ot  the  Pederal  narcotics  laws. 
The  case  of  the  people  against  the  ac- 
cused does  not  rest  on  the  testimony  of 
a  Federal  narcotics  agent  who  is  readily 
availaUe  evm  after  3  years  but  upon  the 
testimony  of  private  citizens,  who  have 
in  the  meantime  died  or  dlsappeued.  or 
whose  memory  falls  after  so  long  a  time. 
Tba  district  attorney  finds  a  stale  case 
on  his  hands. 

Or.  let  us  assume  the  Oovenunent's 
ease  can  stin  be  made.  What  of  the 
rights  of  the  defendant?  After  3  years 
his  wltnessee.  real  or  hnaglned.  have  most 
eertafaUy  disappeared.  How  is  Justice 
•erred  under  those  circumstances?  Let 
us  aasume  another  situation.  The  ac- 
cused was  under  the  treatment  of  the 
Burgeon  General  for  3  years,  returned  to 
Kmrt  uncored.  Die  aecused  claims  he 
was  cuimble.  that  the  treatment  given 
him  by  the  Surgeon  General  was  tnada- 


Odate.  or  negligent,  and  that  if  proper 
treatment  had  been  given  he  would  have 
been  cured.  In  the  meantime,  his  de- 
fense witnesses  have  disappeared,  he  can- 
not estabUsh  hts  alibi,  and  he  would  not 
have  been  re<iulred  to  stand  trial  if  the 
Government  had  properly  treated  him. 
What  then  ?  We  have  added  due  process 
problems  presented,  all  as  a  result  of  de- 
lay in  determining  the  guilt  of  this  man 
for  this  crime.  Justice  delayed  is  Justice 
denied,  not  only  for  the  acctised  but  for 
the  people. 

Proponents  of  title  I  put  great  stock 
in  the  absolute  discretion  vested  in  the 
Federal  Judge  as  to  whether  a  particular 
addict-defendant  shall  be  granted  thfi 
course  of  civil  commitment  and  treat- 
ment In  lieu  of  trial.  Once  civil  com- 
mitment is  offered,  the  addict-defendant 
is  examined  by  the  Surgeon  General  to 
determine  the  fact  and  extent  of  addic- 
tion and  also  to  determine  the  likelihood 
of  rehabilitation  through  treatment. 
The  Judgment  of  the  Surgeon  General 
as  to  the  likelihood  of  cure  is  added  to 
that  of  the  Judge,  and  so,  it  ts  said,  only 
those  with  a  prognosis  of  cure  will  actu- 
ally be  diverted  from  the  regular  course 
of  crimliml  procediu-e.  The  percentages 
imder  these  conditions  should  be  much 
more  optimistic  than  statistics  of  the 
past  show  forth.  The  inference  Is  that 
the  courte  will  use  the  course  of  civil 
commitment  before  trial  quite  sparingly. 

But  examine  the  procedure  carefully. 
The  Judge,  believing  a  defendant  before 
him  to  be  an  addict,  offers  him  civil  com- 
mitment and  treatment  In  lieu  of  trial. 
Having  made  the  offer,  the  absolute  dis- 
cretion of  the  court  is  at  an  end.  From 
that  point  onward  the  accused  addict- 
defendant  acquires  at  least  due  process 
rights  under  the  provisions  of  title  I. 
While  he  is  at  the  outset  given  only  S 
days  In  which  to  elect  the  offer,  that  time 
for  election  may  be  extended  on  a  show- 
ing that  a  timely  election  could  not  for 
some  reason  be  made.  Then  he  submlte 
to  Incarceration  for  30  to  60  days  In  the 
custody  of  the  Surgeon  General  for  ex- 
amination. The  Surgeon  General's  re- 
port and  recommendation  as  to  whether 
the  accused  should  be  granted  civil  com- 
mitment must  l>e  made  available  to  the 
accused,  and  therefore  to  his  lawyer— 
and  for  what  purpose?  Obviously  to  ac- 
cord the  accused  his  due  process  rights  to 
attack  the  report  and  recommendations. 
Here,  then,  are  Just  a  couple  of  pretrial 
issues  added  to  the  caseload  of  the  court, 
created  by  title  I  of  this  biU,  and  there 
are  undoubtedly  others. 

Further,  it  Is  altogether  possible  that 
the  so-called  absolute  discretion  of  the 
Judge  as  to  whether  he  shall  offer  an 
accused  the  opportunity  to  establish  him- 
self as  an  addict  eligible  to  civil  commit- 
ment in  lieu  of  a  criminal  record  may 
not  be  so  absolute  after  all.  Require- 
mente  of  due  process  may  demand  that 
all  defendants  who  say  they  are  addicted 
be  examined  to  determine  their  eligibil- 
ity under  title  L  I  envision  that  such 
will  be  the  practice.  Such  a  develop- 
ment in  the  law  will  supplant  the  so- 
called  absolute  discretion  of  the  district 
court  with  a  fuU-fledged  i^pellate  pro- 
cedure on  the  question  of  eligibility  for 


ctvn  eommititt^hi  m  lieu  of  criminal 
trial.  ^^ 

Debate  on  this  bill  repeatedly  reminds 
us  that  narcotic  addicto  are  sick  people, 
Just  as  alcohoUes  are  sick.  They  need 
cure,  not  punishment.  The  Attorney 
General  in  Us  testimony  stated  that  for 
too  long  the  law  has  stressed  punitive 
solutions  and  neglected  medical  and  re- 
habilitative measures.  This  bill,  it  u 
said,  represento  a  bold  new  approach. 

That  argument  confuses  the  issue  in 
this  bill.  Title  I  does  not  pn^ose  to  for- 
give a  crime  of  drug  addiction  in  ex- 
change for  a  cure.  Drug  addiction  is  not 
itself  a  crime.  A  drug  addict  may  be  a 
sick  person,  physically  or  psychiatrically, 
but  he  has  Munmitted  a  crime — any  non- 
violent Federal  crime.  Tliere  may  be 
many  persons  accused  of  crime  who  are 
sick  pec^le — ^perhaps  all  of  them  are  in 
a  sense — but  the  fact  of  their  physical  or 
psychiatric  Ulness  does  not  divert  them 
from  the  course  of  criminal  Jiistice.  The 
addict  who  stands  before  a  Federal  Judge, 
charged  with  a  Federal  crime,  is  in  nC 
different  situation  than  other  accused— 
or  least  we  do  not  think  he  should  be. 
Those  of  us  in  the  minority  on  this  bill- 
there  are  six  of  us — believe  the  sick  ad- 
dict should  stand  trial,  just  as  the  sick 
alcoholic  or  the  sick  compulsive  gambler, 
or  the  sick  incurable  who  steals  or  em- 
bezzles under  the  delusion  that  he  can 
in  that  way  provide  a  ccunpetence  for  his 
family  after  his  decease. 

For  that  reason,  we  c^pdse  title  I  of 
this  bill,  which  provides  for  civil  cwn- 
mitment  of  an  addict-defendant  without 
trial  for  the  crime  of  which  he  sts^ 
charged. 

But  we  are  hot  opposed  to  the  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  addlcte  and  we  h<w 
for  their  successful  cure.  We  see  in  Utle 
n  of  this  bill  a  sound,  forward-looking 
approach  to  the  problem.  Under  title  n 
a  man  is  tried  for  his  crime  and  con- 
victed. Then,  as  an  alternative  to  sen- 
teiKe,  the  court  may  commit  him  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  treatment  and 
aftercare  seeking  a  cure  for  his  addiction. 
Title  n  accords  to  the  people— to  soci- 
ety—their  right  to  have  the  guilt  for 
crime  determined.  We  believe  title  I 
should  be  stricken.  An  amendment  win 
be  offered  to  striice  it  and  to  provide  for 
a  so-called  civil  commitment  after  a 
finding  of  guilt.  We  agree  with  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  McClort,  Mr.  McCmxocH, 
and  Mr.  MAcOaxooa. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Snnnat]. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Does  the  gentleman 
recommend  that  an  amendment  be  added 
here  to  include  alcoholics  and  compul- 
sive gamblers? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  No,  I  do  not;  be- 
cause it  is  my  position  that  people  who 
are  charged  with  crimes  should  be  tried 
and  their  guilt  be  determined. 

Mr.  SENNER.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  there  any  Umit  on  how 
lone  a  person  might  be  out  on  bail  after 
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trial  or  before 


his  arrest  and  before,  the 

the  c<«ninitaient  under  t  tie  I? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON,  itiere  U  no  ttuch 
Umit  in  the  bill.  | 

Mr.  DOLE.  Sometlmsi  It  Is  months 
or  even  years.  ! 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  t)uite  a  long 
time.    Yes.  J 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  actuaiftr  you  are  not 
really  getting  at  the  prol  lem  to  be  dealt 
with  on  ball  uiider  the  Fi^eral  proposal. 
As  I  understand  the  so-qalled  Metcalf- 
Voelker  Act  of  New  York;  Once  he  makes 
bail  he  is  not  eligible  for  civil  commit- 
ment, which  seems  to'  I  ^  a  reasonable 
provision.  J 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Tpe  gentleman's 
tmderstandins  and  mil  if  coincide  on 
that  point.  ; 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  ^hairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  %  yield  to  the 
gentleman  irvm.  South  [Carolina. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  If  I  Understand  the 
question  correctly  of  the  gentleman  who 
Just  spoke  to  the  gentleir  an  from  Miclil- 
gan,  I  think  there  Is  some  misunder- 
standing or  confusion  \^  to  what  the 
situation  is.  If  a  perso:-j  comes  up  for 
commitment  and  he  iii  admitted  for 
examination  by  the  Judi^e  to  determine 
irtiether  or  not  he  is  an  eligible  person 
for  commitment  in  the  ^edical  author- 
ities' opinion,  he  is  not  then  to  l>e  re- 
leased on  ball  or  upon  his  own  recog- 
nizance. This  is  exprea^y  provided  in 
subsection  (d)  of  the  scMond  section  of 
the  civil  commitment  tltif ,  title  I  of  the 
Mil.  li 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chj^nnan,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jrield  further,  I  under- 
stand that,  but  concede  llior  the  purpose 
of  argument  that  he  1^  charged  with 
robbery  and  then  he  majkes  bail  and  he 
is  released,  as  I  imderstand  it. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.    Ytes. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  He  Is  not  eligible 
anyway,  if  he  is  charged  idth  robbery. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  we  gdll  say  that  he 
Is  charged  with  embez  aement.  rx>t  a 
crime  of  violence. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Wei  J  if  it  Is  a  crime 
of  violence,  he  is  not  ciUglble  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.   DOLE.    Mr.   Ch^rman.    tf   the 


if  it  is  a 

accused  Is 

loner  and 

on  bail  for 

I  junderstand  the 


gentleman  will  yield 

crime  of  nonviolence 

properly  before  the 

makes  bail,  he  could 

months  or  years,  as 

laws  in  Kansas  and  In  sotne  other  States. 

but  tills  is  not  Vba  case  ^Under  the  Met- 

calf-Voelker  Act. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.    Of 
dealing  with  the  law 

Mr.  DOLE.    I  imde 
thankful  we  are  not. 

Mr.    ASHMORE. 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  eentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  SteidI.T 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  before  he  proceeds  with 
Pla  statement? 

Mr.  STEED.   I  yield  ti 

Mr.  SENNER.  I  am  i  iire.  Mr.  Chair 
DUn,  that  the  subconun  itee  will  extend 
more  time  to  the  gentlei  aan  from  Okla- 
homa if  he  desires  it.  bi  in  response  to 
ye  gentleman  from  Binsas  who  has 
knt  aaUng  questions  ab  tiot  ball.  I  would 


we  are  not 
Kansas, 
that  and  am 

Chairman.   I 


the  gentleman. 


refer  the  gentleman  to  page  5.  aectloQ 
2902 — ^vrhereln  there  ts  stated: 

If  the  UoitMl  9totw  Diatrlct  Court  beUerw 
tb»t  an  eltglbl*  individual  la  an  addict,  tbe 
court  may  adVlM  libn  at  hla  first  i^pearanoe 
or  thereafter  at  the  sole  dlacreticMi  al  the 
court — 

Then,  the  individual  has  5  days  after 
he  has  been  advised  of  various  condi- 
tions of  the  civil  case  in  which  he  has 
the  opportunity  to  make  an  election.  If 
he  makes  an  election,  there  is  no  ball. 
He  is  then  turned  over  to  the  trustee 
of  the  Surgeon  General  or  the  Attorney 
General^ f 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  being 
an  attorney,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
det)ate  the  legal  phases  of  the  bill  now 
pending  l}efore  us,  but  as  chairman^of 
the  SubciMnmittee  on  Appropriations 
which  handles  the  budget  for  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
for  the  last  2  years  to  learn  something 
about  the  work  of  this  agency  and  to 
learn  something  about  this  problem. 
That  is  why  I  have  come  here  today  to 
add  my  voice  in  support  of  the  purposes, 
as  I  understand  this  bill  to  have  con- 
tained in  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have  the 
most  effective  narcotics  enforcement  pro- 
gram going  on  now  at  the  Federal  level, 
both  in  the  international  and  the  na- 
tional fields.  We  have  had  some  re- 
markable Improvements  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  in  recent  years  with  the  en- 
actment of  new  State  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  volun- 
teer hospital  program  going  on  for  some 
time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  now  in  a 
PKKltion  to  know  that  we  have  done  alxnit 
the  maximum  we  can  hope  for  in  terms 
of  cutting  out  smuggling  and  enforcing 
the  laws  of  that  area. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  one  thing 
I  believe  that  we  have  some  hope  for  is 
that  we  can  make  progress  in  the  area 
of  reducing  the  demand  for  these  drugs 
by  helping  to  cure  those  who  have  be- 
come victims  of  them. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  QTKED.  Permit  me  Just  to  finish 
a  very  brief  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  from  experi- 
ence that  an  addict  does  not  have  the 
will  that  Is  required  to  bring  about  his 
own  cure.  For  that  reason,  I  feel  if  we 
hope  to  cope  with  this  problem  of  the 
curing  of  addlcte,  we  will  have  to  have 
some  form  of  compulsion  In  order  to 
make  it  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  things  have  been 
said  here  at)out  the  nature  of  this  prob- 
lem in  this  country.  I  would  reoonunend 
that  those  who  want  to  know  more  about 
it  can  find  in  the  hearings  of  our  sub- 
committee the  statistics  on  the  known 
addlcte  in  the  country,  the  known  addicto 
by  States,  the  known  new  addlcte  in  the 
last  year,  the  known  new  addlcte  as  to 
the  type  drugs  of  which  they  are  victims 
and  the  known  addicto  in  other  fields. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  when  one 
knows  these  statistics  and  studies  the 
pnAlem  as  it  does  affect  all  people  In 
all  walks  of  life  and  in  all  races  and 
ethnic  groups,  I  believe  It  Is  a  situation 
that  calls  for  a  serious  consideration  of 


this  type  action,  oa  tbe  part  of  all  who 
know  what  tbeproblefn  is. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  BCr.  Chahman,  will  tha 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  happy  now  to  yldd 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiaaa. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would 
like  to  obtain  some  Information  on  this 
subject. 

I  spent  about  10  years  woitlng  on  this 
problem,  and  I  have  as  much  Intereet  In 
this  problem  as  any  Member  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

What  is  the  statistic  on  how  many  ad- 
dlcte there  are? 

Mr.  STEED.  If  my^  memory  serves  me 
right,  when  we  qieak  of  addlcte.  I  am 
talking  al>out  heavy  narcotics  so-called. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  understand  that. 

_Mr.-^TEED.  We  have.  I  beUeve-and 
I  am  citing  this  from  memory — about 
60,000  known  addlcte  and  most  of  them 
are  located  in  three  metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  How  many  did  we  have 
20  years  ago? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  do  not  recall  from 
memory  but  it  was  considerably  more 
than  that. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  All  rl^t.  but  we  have 
less  now  than  we  had  then? 

Mr.  STEED.    That  is  correct 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tlnw  for  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  f  nm 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  How  much  has  the  pop- 
ulation increased  in  the  last  50  years? 
The  population  has  been  going  up  tre- 
mendously while  the  number  of  addlcte 
has  been  going  down. 

Mr.  &lkED.  That  Is  what  the  record 
shows,  yes. 

Mr.  BOGOa  And  that  Indicatea  to 
me  that  we  are  doing  a  pretty  good  Job. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  think  we  are  doing  an 
excellent  Job.  I  think  we  are  doing  all 
that  anybody  has  a  right  to  expect  so 
far  as  the  courte  and  the  law  enforce- 
ment people  are  concerned. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Then  why  are  we  trying 
to  change  this  mandatory  sentence  pro- 
vlsicm  that  lain  the  existing  law? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  think  the  two  hospitals 
tiiat  we  have  been  using  prove  that  a 
lot  of  people  who  go  there  voluntarily  are 
really  not  interested  in  being,  cured  but 
are  going  there  to  reduce  their  addiction 
to  drugs. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  is  taUdng 
about  something  different  from  what  I 
am  talking  about  If  you  want  to  send 
an  addict  to  a  hospital,  that  is  one  thing, 
but  this  law  or  this  proposal  goes  way  be- 
yond that.  T 
«  Mr.  STEED.  As  I  said  before,  not  beint 
an  attorney  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
debate  these  technicalities. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  What  do  you  mean — 
teehnicaHtleB?  These  are  not  technicali- 
ties— thlsilB  the  gute  of  the  thing. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  believe  this — ^If  you  do 
not  authorize  this  and  give  this  power  to 
require  pM>le  to  take  this  treatment, 
you  are  not  going  to  do  a  substantial  Job 
in  redudnff  the  niunber  of  drug  addicto. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Titere  is  much  more  la 
this  bill  than  Just  that. 

Mt.  STEED.  X  am  awave  of  that. 
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ICr.  BOOOS.  Of  oouxae,  I  support 
that  proTlsion  In  ttM  bOL  But  wbat 
about  the  wotlcxi  here  that  aholhhw  the 
manrtatnry  prorlMou  In  eiitting  law 
which  took  us  years  to  put  Into  the  law. 

Mr.  STEED.  TO  tM  honest  with  the 
flentleman,  I  am  not  an  attorney  and  I 
cannot  debate  that. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Then  I  will  have  to  aA 
someone  who  Is  Informed  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  ha^e  confidence  In  the 
gentlemen  who  prepared  this  legislation. 
I  know  there  Is  very  serious  need  to  do 
something  along  this  line  and  I  am  going 
to  support  the  bUl. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  something  \b  needed  In  the 
ease  of  treatment  of  addicts  after  the 
oommiteient.  and  that  leads  me  to  ask 
another  questtoi  of  someone  who  Is  In- 
formed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
have  some  more  time— this  Is  a  very 
important  bill. 

Mr.  McCUUOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  After  the  court  commits 
an  addict  and  let  us  say  after  be  spends 
6  months  at  Leslngt<m  or  in  Texas — at 
one  of  the  hospitals — ^what  happens  after 
he  gets  out? 

Mr.  ASBMORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  BOOOS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHBCORE.  The  gentleman  ttom. 
Louisiana  Is  asking  a  question  as  to  what 
happens  at  the  present  time?  Ninety 
percent  of  them  go  back  to  the  old  en- 
vironment and  pldc  up  their  drug  addic- 
tion habit. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  My  questlCHi  Is — ^what 
do  you  provide  In  this  bill  to  change  that? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  We  provide  after- 
care and  treatment — and  he  Is  not  going 
to  get  out  in  a  short  period  of  time— he  is 
sent  to  the  institution  for  3  years  and  he 
Is  going  to  be  treated  and  given  every 
possible  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
be  cured. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Where?  Do  you  mean 
In  the  hospital? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  He  is  going  to  be 
under  strict  after-care  and  supervision 
of  the  authorities  so  that  be  wUl  not.  If 
we  can  possUfly  prevent  it,  go  back  to  bis 
drug  addiction.  That  Is  one  Qi  the  main 
reasons  for  the  bill— that  he  will  not 
return  to  bis  (dd  mvironment  of  drug 
addicticA. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MoCDLLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yMd  S  minutes  to  the  gentleoian  from 
minots  (Mr.  McCLOtT]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  think  in  response 
to  the  question  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  the  idea  for  the  relaxa- 
tion at  penalties  against  narcotics  of- 
ferers oomes  from  this  report  of  the 
Prssldeiit's  Advisory  Commission  which 
was  issued  in  November  196S,  In  which 
the  Coaunlsskm  exptessed  definite  dis- 
agreement with  the  Bureau  ef  Narcotics 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  mandatory 
penalties.  The  Commission  charged  that 
mandatory  penalties  are  not  effective  be- 
cause there  stm  oontlnuea  to  be  narootlo 


addiction.  Well,  ot  course.*  there  con- 
tinues to  be  narcotic  addiction.  But  the 
record  shows  that  the  effect  of  the  man- 
datory penalties  has  been  to  reduce  the 
Incidqice  of  addiction.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  increase  in  the  peculation,  as  the 
gentleman  pointed  out,  In  a  number  of 
theee  serious  areas  such  as  Chicago,  the 
number  of  new  addicts  has  gone  down. 

Hie  subcommittee  did  not  recommend 
this  provlBlon  in  title  m  which  gives  the 
soft  penalties  to  those  between  the  ages 
of  22  and  26  who  are  narcotics  offenders. 
The  subconunittee  eliminated  those  pro- 
visions and  the  full  otxnmittee  in  putting 
those  provisions  back  in.  It  seems  to  me. 
has  taken  the  recommendation  of  this 
Advisory  Committee  which  Is  in  com- 
plete disagreement  with  the  Bxireau  of 
Narcotics  and  in  complete  disagreement 
with  the  record  Insofar  as  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Boggs-Danlels  Act  and  the 
various  State  mandatory  penalty  pro- 
visions. 

BCr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  jrield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
up  the  gentleman's  time,  but  I  can  ss- 
sure  the  monbers  of  this  Committee  that 
I  am  as  much  Interested  In  the  curing 
of  drug  addicts  as  anyone  in  this  Cham- 
ber. But  the  evidence  was  overwhelm- 
ing, as  brought  out  in  the  subcommittee, 
on  which  I  served  as  chairman  for  many 
years,  that  the  only  wsy  to  cure  sn  ad- 
dict was  to -follow  through  after  he  got 
out  of  the  hospital  and  to  have  these 
social  service  and  welfare  people  and 
employment  agencies  and  these  people 
who  interest  themselves  in  the  welfare 
of  other  human  beings  to  see  that  he 
does  not  return  to  his  former  habits  and 
to  his  former  addiction. 

Mr.  McCLORT.  May  I  say  In  response 
to  the  gentleman's  statement  that  these 
provisions  are  in  titles  I  and  n  of  the 
bill.  Those  provisions  are  adequate  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  narcotics  addicts 
who  are  sectmdarily  guilty  of  some  minor 
criminal  offense. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  The  gentleman  is  right. 
For  years  I  have  urged  that  the  PuUlc 
Health  Service  or  whatever  agency  of 
the  Oovemment  Is  involved  which  needs 
or  may  need  additional  funds  or  addi- 
tional personnel  to  do  this  should  be 
provided  with  the  additional  funds.  But 
at  the  same  time,  for  us  to  weaken  this 
act  which  is  designed,  as  I  understand 
It,  to  help  an  addict— ^and  I  am  sure  all 
of  us  want  to  help  the  addict— as  I  say. 
at  the  same  time  for  us  to  weaken  the 
mandatory  penalties,  then  we  are  just 
going  to  defeat  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Xn  our  country  we  have  had  cUnlcs 
that  gave  narcotics  to  people  almost  in- 
dlacrimlnately  <m  prescription.  We  had 
one  In  my  State,  to.  Shreveport  At  the 
turn  of  the  cmtuiy  we  had  three  times 
as  many  addicts  In  this  oountiy  as  we 
have  today.  The  British  sy^em  has  been 
hdd  UP  as  a  model,  but  as  everyone 
knows,  that  system  has  been  a  dismal 
failure,  partlculariy  In  recent  yean  when 
some  of  the  sodallnd  legislation  we  now 
have  In  this  countxr  was  developed  there. 
To  me  it  looks  like  that  In  an  effort  to 
help  the  addict,  whom  we  ought  to  hdp> 


we  ire  about  to  weaken  one  of  our  fondi- 
mental  laws. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  gentleman  b 
eminently  correct.  At  an*  appropilats 
time  I  win  offer  an  amendment  to  delete 
from  the  taUl  the  provisions  that  would 
weaken  the  mandatory  penalty,  i  win 
offer  amendments  that  wlU  make  this 
program  unavailable  to  those  who  an 
sellers  of  narcotics,  no  matter  what  ex- 
cuse they  may  give  for  selling  such  nar- 
cotic drugs. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  i 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  chalnnan  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  that  the 
mandatory  minimum  neaieao^  has  not 
been  as  effective  as  the  qponsors  origi- 
nally claimed  it  would  be.  I  am  now 
reading  from  the  Preddent's  Advisory 
Commission  Report  on  Narcotics  and 
Drug  Abuse.  That  Conmilsslon  worked 
very  closely  with  the  Departments  of 
State:  Treasury;  Defense;  Justice; 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  With 
ref  eroice  to  statutory  penalties  the  re- 
port on  page  39  states  as  follows: 

Present  federal  narcotics  and  marlbuaaa 
laws  set  iartix  a  complex  pattern  at  offensts. 
For  ttte  present  bewUderlng  variety  of 
offenses  the  present  federal  narcotics  sod 
marlliuana  laws  prescribe  a  range  of  man- 
datory minimum  sentences:  Ttuij  Impose  a 
minimum  sentence  of  two  yean  for  a  flist 
offense  of  possession  of  narcotics  of  marl. 
huana.  and  a  minimum  of  five  years  for  a 
second  offense,  and  a  minimum  of  ten  yesn 
for  any  subeequent  offense.  They  impose  a 
minimum  sentence  of  Ave  years  for  a  flnt 
offense  of  smuggling,  selling,  or  otherwise 
transferring  narcotics  or  marihuana,  and  a 
minimum  of  ten  years  for  a  second  or  sub- 
sequent offense.  These  laws  forbid  the  pro- 
bation or  parole  of  any  offender  except  a  flrrt 
offender  whoee  crime  Is  the  possession  of 
narcotic  drugs  or  marihuana. 

ThsM  aentenoaig  provlslona  have  deprlTsd 
the  federal  courts  of  aUnost  aU  dlaoretka  In 
sentencing  and  have  bad  discernible  adverse 
effects.  They  have  made  rehabilitation  c( 
the  convicted  narcotics  offender  virtually 
Impooslble.  Those  who  have  dealt  with  nar- 
cotic offenders  in  the  federal  prisons  agrss 
that  there  Is  little  Incentive  for  rehabUlta^ 
tlon  where  there  la  no  hope  of  parole.  More- 
over, parole  would  provide  for  extenslvs 
supervision  of  the  narooitlc  abuser  foUowlng 
his  release  from  prison. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  maintains  that 
the  present  severe  penalties  act  as  a  power- 
ful deterrent.  The  Oommlaalon  does  not 
agrse.  Am  the  Commission  pointed  out  In  Its 
Introdtietlon.  It  la  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
narcotic  addict  who  Is  {diyalcally  and  psycho- 
logically dependent  on  a  drug  will  forego 
■atiafaetlon  at  this  craving  for  fear  of  a  long 
prison  sentence,  or  that  a  marihuana  user 
obMased  by  the  "high"  sensaticm  of  marl* 
huana  will  think  of  the  penalty  that  awaits 
.him  U  he  is  oaugbt  pnesssslng  It.  The  weak- 
vmm  at  the  deterrence  position  Is  proved  ev«y 
day  by  the  fact  that  the  lUldt  traffic  in  nar- 
ootlOB  and  marlhaaaa  oonttnats. 

I  think  that  is  a  complete  answer  to 
the  argument  of  the  gentlemen  from  Il- 
linois, who  Is  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  might  drastically  change 
the  bill. 

BCr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  tbi 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  goitle- 
man  from  Louisiana, 


Mr.  BOOCN9.  In  the  ^  place,  the 
gentleman  knows  that  I  lave  profound 
nspect  for  his  awredat^in  ol  the  ad- 
mtniajratiop  of  Justice  lA  our  country 
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which   he   has   demo 
Chamber. 

I  would  point  out  1 
tbat  the  very  language 
tram  that  report  substant 
that  I   am    making, 
word  in  that  paragn^ 
graphs  that  the  gentle 
word  "possession."    Thi 
••uacr."    There  is 
oice  between  a  drug  selli 
er  in  these  narcotics. 

I  have  no  complaint 
to  help  the  addict.    I  knj 
a    most    difficult    addl< 


kted   hi   this 

gentleman 
he  Is  reading 
the  point 
significant 
teries  of  para- 
read  Is  the 
is  the  term 
lous  dlffer- 
d  a  trafllck- 

it  an  effort 
that  this  is 
on.  Medical 
science  shows  very  few  iitople  recover. 
So  I  say  that  anything  Ij<)an  do  to  help 
these  people  I  am  for.  But  at  the  same 
time  to  deny  that  those  kho  traffic  in 
drugs  c<Nnmit  a  crime,  axu  the  fact  that 
once  an  addict  is  an  addict  and  they  can 
have  the  drug  if  they  sell  ^  is  completely 
wrong. 

Ihere  is  nothing  in  our{eill  that  would 
asy  that  a  smuggler  or  ai^rone  who  sells 
or  iB  an  avowed  dealer  jfci  drugs  or  a 
wholesale  dealer  can  gO|(KX>t  free  and 
get  a  civil  commitment. 

We  are  not  talking  about  smugglera. 

Mr.  CELLER.  This  whole  thing  lies 
within  the  discretion  of  Uie  Judge.  He 
must  talEe  into  consideration  all  the  sur- 
rounding circumstancea.,  He  is  not 
going  to  let  go  anyone  who  is  a  foul  of- 
fender in  this  situation,    i 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr  J I  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gffitleman  from 
Arlzcma  (Mr.  Sxiniu],  Who  is  on  our 


eommlttee. 

Mr.  SENNER.    Mr. 
ta  sui^Mrt  of  HJl.  9167 

Mr.  Chairman,  althoi 
member  of  the  Judl( 
wlilch  conducted  the 
problems  of  narcotic 
no  expertise  in  the  field. 


I  rise 

I  served  as  a 

bcommlttee 

into  the 

tlon,  I  claim 

Indeed,  many 


of  the  knowledgeable  witnesses  who  ap- 


peared before  us  freely  conceded  the  vast 
complexities  hivolved.      ! 

Narcotic  addiction  Is.  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, a  virulent  disease  unlike  any  other 
that  besets  man.  It  de#t>ys  the  body 
sod  cripples  the  mind.  Qnce  it  gains  a 
foothold,  the  victim  wiU  go  to  any 
lengths  commit  any  crizbie — to  feed  this 
criminal  hunger.  { 

To  «^£0fi8lderable  extjent,  HJl.  9167 
rQiresents  a  breaking  of  men  ground  in 
the  field  of  Federal  legislation,  It  ac- 
knowledges and  deaU  wit  h^the  fact  that 
drug  addiction  Involves  n  idlcal,  psycho- 
logleal.  and  sociological  f  4etora  as  wdl  as 
sets  of  crlmhiality. 

augeon  Oeneral  Luth^tf  L.  Terry,  tes- 
tifying in  behalf  of  HJl.  ^^67  on  July  14. 
Iw5,  declared: 


tt 


I  believe  the 
trsatntent   and   rehabmtat^^n 
■ddlcta  are  cnmpaartonate 
P^y  roMgnlae  that  addiction 

PeoMMB^ 


1  iropoesa  for  Vb» 

at   narcotic 

4ad  oonatructlve. 

Is  both  a 

•DforMBMnt 


Mlehxas 


Attorney  OenenI  .....^ 
<&bach  also  hiformed  the 

VlUla  It  provides  a 
'tsnmth  to  addiction.  It 


deB.  Kat>- 
lubcommlttee: 


and  more  open 
otftXtUoM  adsqnate 


HJt  aicr  rspmsnts  not  a  large 
step.  Dfor  a  daagerous  stsp,  but  a  ptoffsertve 
■tap.  It  allows  us  to  treat  ortmlaals  as 
erlmlaals  but  allows  us  to  treat  addtets  whan 
they  oan  bs  rtfiabiUtated.  It  provMas  an 
exeenant  procew  by  wblch  tboss  wbo  oan  be 
helped  az«  setooted  from  thoae  who  aaaaot 
or  tlioee  who  may  be  daogeroua. 

Without  undertaUDg  a  detailed  analy- 
sis of  thie  legiBlation.  which  has  already 
been  provided.  I  would  instead  present 
a  brief  overview. 

Tlie  purpose  of  HJL  9167  is  to  provide 
for  the  treatment  and  rehabllltatlan  of 
narootie  addicts  when  they  are  charged 
with,  (u:  convicted  of,  offenses  against 
the  Uhlted  States.  The  blU  provides  for 
pretrial  civil  commitment  of  ehglble  per- 
sons to  the  custody  of  the  Sunken  Oen- 
eral for  treatment  and  the  alternative 
of  postconviction  commitment  of  eligi- 
ble offenden  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  for 
treatment. 

Panther,  HR.  9167  would  authorise  the 
courts  to  consider  whether  narcotic  and 
marihuana  offexulers  between  the  ages 
of  22  and  26  are  eligible  for  treatment 
under  the  provlskms  of  the  young  adult 
offoiders  section  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  would  allow  general  provisions 
of  law  governing  parole  to  apply  to  mari- 
huana offenders. 

Many  minds  have  gone  into  the  devel- 
opment of  this  legislation.  Its  a>eclfio 
provisions  were  largely  formulated  after 
extensive  study  by  the  Departments  of 
Justice,  Treasmr.  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  It  has  extracted 
some  elements  from  similar  laws  enacted 
by  the  States  of  California  and  New  York. 
It  refiects  the  Influence  of  our  great 
and  distinguished  committee  chairman 
BKAinrxL  CnxsK,  of  New  York,  who  has 
devoted  yean  of  study  to  the  problem 
of  narcotics  addiction.  And  finally,  I 
want  to  commend  my  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee — ^Roskxt  Asbmorx,  of 
South  Carolina — and  my  colleagues  of 
the  subctunmittee  and  full  ecnnmittee  for 
their  dedicated  and  worthwhile  contri- 
butions. 

Let  us  clearly  understand  that  HJl. 
9167  is  not  an  ultimate  solution.  It  is 
a  step  forward — ^possibly  even  a  faltering 
step,  but  a  vital  one  nonetheless.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  take  this  step. 

The  heart  of  HJl.  9167,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  housed  In  titles  I  and  n  which  deal 
essentially  with  dvil  commitment  and 
postconviction  treatment.  There  are 
those  who  argue  that  title  I  permits  trad- 
ing of  a  crime  for  a  cure  regardless  of 
whether  the  defendant's  addiction  had 
anything  to  do  with  his  criminal  aet 
Let  me  emphasize  here,  that  no  serious 
disagreement  exists  as  to  the  broad  aims 
of  this  legislation,  but  rather  with  the 
implementation. 

Under  title  I.  an  bidlvldual  charged 
with  any  offense  against  the  United 
States  Is  offered  the  choice  of  civil  com- 
mitment instead  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, if  the  court  believes  him  to  be  a 
narcotic  addict.  Ilie  choice  must  be 
made  within  5  days  after  the  Individ- 
ual's first  appearance  In  district  court, 
except  when  compelling  reasons  are 
shown  to  the  court. 

The  court  informs  the  mdlvldual  that 
if  he  chooses  civil  committment,  he  wUl 
be  •»'^"""*»*  and  may  then  be  held  In 


custody  for  treatment  for  up  to  tfl 
months.  If  the  nsce«ary  treataMot  to 
complsted  aatlcfaotarlly.  the  ertiHinal 
charge  against  him  Is  dropped.  U  the 
person  cannot  be  treated  satiaf aetorOjr. 
proeeeutloD  Is  resumed. 

Civil  oommltment  Is  barred  to  crimi- 
nals charged  with  violeiit  Crimea.  Oth- 
en  stanllariy  exduded  an  those  with 
two  or  more  felosiy  canvtetiona.  ttaoee 
agahut  iriuuB  a  prior  fdony  tiuuge  is 
poKllng,  Individuals  charged  with  sdUiiv 
or  imputing  narootie  divga,  unless  the 
court  finds  that  it  was  the  sole  purpota 
of  enabling  the  individual  to  obtain  • 
drug  to  support  his  own  addlctUm. 

Controversy  oenten  around  the  title  I 
provision  which  permits  dvil  commit- 
ment for  addicts  who  do  not  commit  a 
narcotic  offense.  Yet,  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  addiction  and  crime  is 
Indlflputable.  Attorney  Oeneral  Katien- 
bach  pointed  out: 

Between  1»«0  and  1998,  48  perosnt  at  aU 
ooavletad  addlcU  m  Fadand  Instltatlaas  vio- 
lated laws  other  than  naroottcs  and  mart- 
huaaa  statutes. 

It  is  critical  to  ke^  In  mind  that,  Iflos 
T^rphus  Mary,  the  drug  addict  Is  a  disease 
carrier.  During  the  hearings,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard A.  MoOee,  administrator  of  the 
Youth  and  Adults  Correction  Agency  for 
the  State  of  California,  dedared: 

TlM  active  addtot  la  the  chief  aonroe  at 
ths  qiread  at  addlctton— ona  addict  on  the 
streets  will  make  several  new  ones  la  his 
careor.    He  Is  the  vector  of  the  "disease." 

To  Umit  application  of  dvil  commit- 
ment only  to  those  who  commit  vedfio 
narootie  violations  might  wdl  defeat  a 
vital  purpose  of  this  legislation  whidi  is 
to  provide  a  pragmatic  solution  to  break- 
ing the  pattern  of  addiction  and 
criminality.        g  m 

A  final  word  as  to  the  compelling  need 
for  the  passage  of  HJl.  9167  is  this: 

Evidence  extracted  by  the  subeommlt- 
tee  would  indicate  that  there  are  addicts 
wix>  have  the  willpower  necessary  to  vol- 
untarily finish  treatment  such  as  that 
given  at  Lexington.  Most,  however,  will 
leave  after  "drying  out"  or  overoomlng 
the  "tortures  of  the  damned."  and  less 
than  10  percdit  of  those  treated  at  Lex- 
mgton  are  able  to  stay  off  the  drug  for 
a  period  of  2  years. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  addicts  must 
be  compelled  to  continue  treatment  for 
their  addiction  so  that  expats  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  get  at  the  root  of  each 
addict's  proUem,  which  can  be  dther 
porchological  or  sociological.  We  must 
do  all  within  our  power  to  see  that  the 
drug  addict  is  ronoved  frtmi  the  street 
and  given  an  opportunity,  with  humane 
treataaent.  to  overcome  a  disease  that 
destroys  everything  that  Is  good  and 
decent  within  him  and  to  prevent  the 
contagious  poeslbflitles  of  this  disease 
fnun  spreading  to  othen  who.  in  turn, 
could  take  the  same  path  of  no  return. 

I  also  point  out  to  my  cdleagues  here 
that  hi  my  opinion  there  have  been  many 
red  flags  waved  conoeming  this  bill. 
Some  of  them  are  not  factual,  as  far  as  I 
can  determine.  One  is,  we  do  not  change 
the  minimum  mandatory  sentencing  pro- 
visions of  the  Boggs-Danlels  Act  ensacyt 
as  it  relates  to  such  sentences. 
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(,Mr.  BOOGW.    Mr.  CtelmiAn.  wlU  ttk» 

Alr>  SENNER.  Ti^  Z  yleM  to  the  ctn- 
tlewtn  from  Lo<«l«Un«. 

Mr.BOaoa  Mr.  OhAlniMn.  that  Just 
la  not  CO.  This  chancua  the  woUeahlUty 
oi  the  Ved|pnJ  Youth  Corrections  Act 
f  rom  92  to  a*  jreen  of  age.  lliatacthaf 
an  entirely  different  eei  of  peoaltlee  frccn 
that  contained  in  the  ao-caUed  Boggs- 
Danlels  Act.  The  atatistloB  iliow  that 
some  of  the  vent  oftaiden— and  Z  am 
not  talking  about  addicto,  but  about  peo- 
ple who  live  off  addicts— are  in  that  ige 
category-  One  is  not  so  young  when  ope 
is  20  years  of  age.  One  can  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  thie  body  when  one  is  25  years  of 
age. 

Mr.  SENNER.  I  think  if  the  gentle< 
man  will  look  at  title  nz  of  the  Youth 
Corrections  Act,  that  provixles  for  re- 
habilitative procedures  for  dealing  with 
persons  from  16  to  21  years  of  age.  The 
8Sth  Congress  extended  the  benefits  of 
the  act  to  adults  22  to  25  years  of  age. 

The  significant  ieroiip  of  persons  con- 
victed of  crimes  are  in  the  22-  to  26-year 
age  group.  To  exclude  these  young  peo- 
ple from  the  benefits  of  the  legislation 
and  thus  deprive  them  of  these  benefits 
would  be  shortsighted  indeed. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  if  we  have 
a  drug  addict,  by  this  legislation  we  will 
pennit  him — subject  to  the  pande  board, 
because  he  la  in  prison  now — to  go  ba^ 
through  his  record  and  find  out  whether 
or  not  he  Is  subject  to  rehabilitation.  Zf 
he  is,  we  provide  that  rehabllltatl(»i  im- 
der  parole. 

TUs  rebaMUtatkm  is  not  provided  in 
the  Bogg»>Z)anlel's  legislation.  Zf  we 
did  not  correct  that  in  this  legislation, 
then  those  people  who  are  now  in  our 
prisons  would  not  be  eligible  for  reha^ 
bilitatlon  even  though  they  are  eligible 
under  the  existing  bill  we  are  trying  to 
pass  today. 

Mr.  BOQOS.  The  trouble  with  that 
ia  that  the  gentleman  does  not  limit  this 
andloatlon  to  an  addict.  He  has  it  ap- 
plied aerosB  the  board,  even — to  use  the 
chairman's  big  word— to  smugglers.  Zt 
would  apply  to  anyone. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Z  refuse  to  yield  fur- 
ther. Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.BOOOS.  What  about  the  peddler 
who  encourages  theae  people? 

BIr.  8KNNER.  Z  have  only  a  limited 
amount  of  time. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Z  know  the  gentleman'a 
time  ia  limited. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Zn  our  leglalation  and 
what  the  gentleman  haa  reference  to,  we 
are  not  tampering  with  the  mandatory 
mlnlminn  sentence.  Zt  is  those  people 
who  are  in  pilaoii  now.  Za  this  not  cor- 
rect? 

Zf  it  la  true,  then  should  we  take  a  look 
at  thoee  individuals  who  are  incarcer- 
ated In  our  prisons  and  say  whether  or 
not  they  should  be  eligible  for  rehabili- 
tation T 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Under  the  supervisi(» 
of  parole.  Z  am  not  a  bit  sure  the  act 
would  be  retroactive  in  Its  abdication. 
WooMltr 

Mr.  SENNER.  Title  ZH  80  states.  If 
you  look  toto  it  vety  eloady.  Tliat  la 
«b««  «•  got  Into  the  other  aentenee. 
If  yott  want  to  aay  we  are  "««»«»««««"t 


the  mandatory  mIniraOT.  wv  are  under 
the  civil  ecHumitment  to  the  extent  of 
providing  96  montha  for  cure  and  treat- 
ment. We  do  It  because  we  realise  this 
is  a  disease  and  not  Jtist  a  criaotnal  act. 
We  aay  in  36  months,  in  that  period  of 
time  be  must  successfully  ooaoplete  this 
rehabilitation  period  through  the  advice 
and  ooimsel  either  of  the  Attorney  0«a- 
eral  or  the  Surgeon  General.  Now,  tf  he 
completes  the  treatment  successfxilly. 
fine;  he  is  exonerated  and  his  criminal 
record  is  expunged  from  the  record. 
However,  if  he  does  not  complete  this 
cure  and  it  is  so  certified,  he  Is  subject 
to  the  original  charge  and  to  Boggs- 
ZMmld's  legidation  and  to  the  same 
mandatory  mtnlmTim  sentencing. 

The  CHAZRMAN.  The  time  of  \3aa 
gentlonan  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  Z 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  Z  would 
like  to  say  also  much  has  been  said  about 
title  Z  of  this  leglslatian.  Z  imderstand 
there  la  going  to  be  an  amendment  of- 
fered to  kiiock  this  out. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUI 
the  gentleman  yield?  Z  will  be  able  to 
give  you  additional  time. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Yes.  Z  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  ZUlnols. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Z  did  want  to 
straighten  tUs  out  as  far  as  parole  after 
conviction  is  concern^  The  way  the 
bill  came  out  of  the  subcommittee,  this 
matter  of  granting  parole  after  convic- 
tion related  cmly  to  marihuana  caaea 
whereas  under  the  bill  as  reported  the 
authority  to  grant  parole  after  convic- 
tion would  also  be  with  regwxl  to  nar- 
cotics cases.  Zt  Is  my  view  and  the 
amendment  which  Z  will  propose  will  de- 
prive the  coiirt  of  granting  parole  priv- 
ileges to  the  yoimg  adult  offenders  who 
have  been  found  guilty  of  narcotic  of- 
fenses but  not  those  who  have  been  guUty 
of  marihuana  offenses. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Z  understand  the  gen- 
tlttnan's  amendment,  and  Z  am  opposed 
to  it.  Zt  is  my  understanding  this  la 
what  the  amendment  will  accompUdi.  Z 
think  it  should  tw^y  both  to  the  nar- 
cotic convicted  felons  and  also  to  the 
marihuana  convicted  f elona  and.  where 
there  is  a  chance  of  rehabilitation  and 
where  parole  and  supervision  can  be 
granted.  However,  getting  -back  to  title 
Z.  much  opposition  has  been  raised  to  it 
because  it  Is  exciting,  it  Is  new,  it  is  a 
new  step  forward  to  constructive  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  the  most  serious  and 
most  dreadful  problem  facing  us.  Zt  of- 
fers an  incentive  to  an  addict  accused  of 
a  crime  to  operate  fully  to  Ua  treatment 
program.  Zt  removea  him  from  his  com- 
munity immediately  yet  does  not  molly- 
coddle him  for  he  may  be  confined  for  as 
long  as  36  months. 

Now,  here  Is  a  point  that  we  must  re- 
member. The  average  sentence  Imposed 
on  a  defendant  in  our  FMeral  courts  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  re- 
sulted in  serving  only  33.5  montha. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Z  therefore  recommend 
to  my  colleaguea  the  paaaage  of  H  Jl.  9167. 

The  CHAZRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gwitlemanhaa  expired. 

Mr.  ABHMORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  Z 
yield  S  miniitaa  to  the  geatlainaa  fkom 
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Tennessee  [Mr.  Oxnuntl.  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  QRZDSR.  Mr.  Chairman,  Z  tlae 
in  support  of  HJl.  9167.  Zn  my  opinion, 
it  is  a  good  bill  and  it  has  oome  about 
as  a  result  of  long  and  sober  delibera- 
tion by  one  of  the  great  committees  and 
one  of  the  great  subcommitft^e8  of  thjt 
House.  Serving,  on  the  Con^mlttee  on 
the  Judiciary  xmder  the  able  chalrmaa- 
shlp  of  our  chairman  has  been  a  great 
experience  for  me.  Z  want  to  compli- 
ment every  member  of  the  subcommittee 
who  reported  this  bill  out.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  disagreed,  but  our  dis- 
agreement has  been  based  upon  c(»ivlc- 
tion  and  upon  differences  of  phlloeophy 
and  not  upon  partisan  considerations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Z  would  like  to  address 
myself  principally  to  the  mandatory 
penalty  aQ>ect  of  this  Ull  and  examine, 
if  Z  may,  the  real  Importance  of  that 
provision  to  the  degree  it  Is  changed  In 
this  legislation.  I  will  immediately  con- 
cede, Mr.  Chairman,  after  the  passage 
of  the  Boggs-I>aniels  Act  In  1955  there 
was  a  leveling  off  and  Indeed  scmie  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  reported  ad- 
dicts. Z  believe  at  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, there  was  an  increase  tn  enforce- 
ment and  an  Increase  In  State  and  local 
enforcement. 

Mr.  BOQOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ORZDER.  Z  will  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Z  think  the  figures  will 
show  there  are  fewer  now  than  there 
were  then. 

Mr.  GRZDER.  Z  do  not  disagree  that 
there  has  b^  a  reduction. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  And  the  populatlcm  is 
greater  now  by  how  many  millions? 

Mr.  ORIDER.  Quite  a  number  of  mil- 
lions. I  will  concede  the  percentage  or 
the  number  per  thousand  has  reduced 
materially. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  No.  Not  the  percent- 
age. Zf  you  took  it  percentagewise,  you 
would  have  an  increase.  Zf  the  percent- 
age stayed  what  It  is  or  what  it  was,  you 
would  have  had  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  addicts.  The  percentage  has  oome 
down,  because  the  number  itself  has  oome 
down  deq)lte  the  increase  in  the  pcnra- 
lafclon. 

Mr.  GRZDER.  Z  agree  with  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Zioulslana. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wfll 
the  gentleman  jrldd? 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Z  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  Z 
must  agree  with  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip.   The  figures  belie  that  faet 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Post  0£Bce  and  Tnas- 
ury.  in  this  year's  hearings  the  following 
figtires  show  up.  The  reported  increase 
in  known  addicts  since  1953  refieoted  a 
decline.  However,  in  1953  there  were 
8,766.  This  ia  the  increase  over  the  pee* 
vlous  years.  Zn  19S9  the  figure  was  6^. 
In  1964  there  was  an  Increase  of  reported 
addicts  of  10.000.  Zn  1064  the  knows 
addicts  were  55399.  In  1965,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1965,  the  reported  known 
addicts  in  the  ITnlted  States  were  57,199- 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  not  bees 
a  decrease  in  known  addicts.  There  liM 
been  an  inereaae. 


May  Sly  W0^ 
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Mr.  GRZDER.  Mr.  C  lairman.  Z  must 
dedlne  respectfully  to  tfield.  fuller  at 
this  point.  However,  Z^)  nail  concede  fbt: 
the  purpose  of  my  aigu  ifaieiit  VbAX  there 
has  been  a  reduction.  Z  Isa^  thi^,  to  the 
gentleman  from  Zxtuisltt  lia,,  , 

However.  Mr.  Chalm|to,  it  aeona  to 
me  that  this  Is  in  some  ^nse  no^  alto- 
gether material,  becausej  I  believe  ^e  will 
all  concede  that  the  proMem  of  narcotics 
Kddletion  ia  still  with  usf! 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  ytle  Z  proposes  a 
new  approach  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  I  believe  if  ihe  mandatory 
penalty  has  worked  afid  reduced  the 
number  of  addicts,  it  cmalnly  has  not 
shown  that  it  Is  going  td  eliminate  them. 
It  has  not  broken  the  cvfcle.  It  has  not 
broken  the  chain.  Som^  other  new  ap- 
proach is  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Z  bell< 
we  propose  to  take  the 
approach  that  might 

Mr.  Chahman,  it  i 
given  the  offender  who  {has  been  guilty 
of  a  minor  crime  or  even  the  crime  of 
selling,  providing  It  was:  done  solely  and 
essenUally  for  the  punx^  of  supporting 
his  addiction- — 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  ChUrman,  will  the 
gentlemen  yield?  Z  would  like  some  in- 
formation on  this  Bub^t,  becaiise  Z 
might  very  well  suppoijtj  title  Z  of  this 
bilL 

Mr.  GRIDEK.    I  am  |4orry,  but  I  am 
gdng  to  have  to  decline 
I  am  very  short  of  tlml 

Mr.  BOGGS.    I  want  |4o  know  what  is 
contained  in  this  bill, 
what  title  I  propoeee  to 

Mr.  ORIDER.  Zt  provtides  for  v<dun. 
tary  commitment  of  ceijtain  minor  of> 
fenders,  imder  the  cour  M  discretion. 


hi  this  title  Z 

;  step  in  a  new 

the  problem. 

to  me  that. 
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the  gentle^ 
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ice,  embeaade- 
lent  check  and 
Ics  to  another 


Mr.  BOGGS.    What 
man  mean  by  "minor 

Mr.  ORIDER.    Those 
or  are  guilty  of  non^ 

Mr.  BOGGS.     Well, 

Mr.  ORIDER.   For 
ment,  taking  a  Govei 
forging  it,  selling  ni 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  siiiiporting  his  ad- 
diction. J 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  Z 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  j^entleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Scmnri*]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mi^.  Chairman,  Z 
would  like  to  rise  in  supiiirt  of  HJl.  9167, 
the  Narcotics  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1966.  i  I 

We  have  had  a  great  wal  of  debate  on 
the  question  of  whether  {narcotics  addic- 
tion and  usage  is  rising  (^  declining. 

I  am  not  sure  in  my  U>wn  mind  what 
the  situation  Is,  gcrfng  bMk  over  the  past 
decades,  but  based  tm  tfa«l  statistics  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcpbcs,  there  Is  no 
Question  whatsoever  than  there  has  beoi 
an  enormous  increase  tkl  usage  recently. 
From  December  31, 19631  «>  Deconber  31, 
1964.  the  known  addicts  lacroes  the  ooun- 
tiy  Increased  from  4e,00d  to  55,000.  an  In- 
crease of  about  15  perooft  in  only  1  year. 
"Zhe  increase  in  New  1^4rk  State  akme 
vas  5,000,  more  than  ttaje  number  of  the 
total  known  addicts  hi  any  of  the  47 
States  apart  from  New  jtoi^  State.  ZIll- 
oots,  and  Calif  (Mmla. 
increase  of  7.500  hi 
during  that  1-year 
Kew  York  State. 


-tUrdaof  the 
lonal  addiction 
took,  place  tn 
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Approximately  90  perc«it  of  that  in- 
crease. Z  am  informed,  took  plac^  th  New 
York  City,  where  (me-half  of  gll  eHOaixaa 
activity  reportedly  stems  trt|m  narootlfis 
addiction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  anyone  who  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  total  urban  problem  of 
our  great  metropcdisesv  particularly  NeV 
York  City,  the  problem  of  narcotics  ad- 
diction must  be  at  the  top  ol  our  prlcaity 
list. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can- 
not say  that  "we  must  be  doitig  some- 
thing right,"  becaiise  the  depresstngly 
fact  is  that  the  rate  of  recidivism  is  well 
over  90  percent  We  are  xu>t  doing  very 
much  right  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  provides  noth- 
ing more  than  a  modest  dononstratlon 
program  cveratiitg  with  less  than  1,000 
addicts  across  the  country  over  a  3-year 
period  during  which  each  addict  will  re- 
ceive comprehensive,  conowtrated.  In- 
terdlsciplliiary  treatment  by  highly 
skilled  professionals.  Hopefully  this 
dononstratlon  program  will  provide  the 
research  laboratory  to  give  us  some  new 
answers  on  how  tx>  cure  the  alienation, 
the  dlslllufilormient  and  the  frustration 
that  leads  to  narcotics  addiction;  it  could 
prove  to  be  a  significant  step  forward  in 
developing  a  new  aiH>roach  to  the  treeit- 
ment  tmd  cure  ot  narcotics  addiction. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  Z 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gmtleman  from  New   Yoiic   [Mr. 

ROSKKTHALl. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  Z 
Intend  to  vote  for  this  bill.  Zt  is  humane 
and  decent  legislation — which  makes  it 
quite  unique  in  the  history  of  this  co\m- 
try's  narcotics  laws. 

For  years  we  have  treated  addlctl<m  as 
crime  and  addicts  as  outlaws.  Finally, 
after  years  of  advice  by  authoritative  ex- 
perts In  the  country,  we  are  beginning  to 
treat  this  problem  as  essentially  medical. 
We  no  longer  impriscm  the  insane.  The 
same  realism  can  now  begin  to  charac- 
terize our  treatment  of  addicts. 

To  have  reached  this  point  is  more  an 
occasion  for  relief  than  for  self -congratu- 
lation. Zt  represents  the  precondition 
for  any  enlightened  attack  on  narootlos 
addiction.  Without  the  principle  of  civil 
commitment  embraced  by  this  measure, 
we  have  no  chance  to  reduce  addiction. 
With  it,  we  can  begin  to  think  of  crea- 
tive remedies. 

TO  begin  with,  we  are  affording  addicts 
the  (vpcvtunity  to  exercise  some  degree 
of  control  over  their  own  predicament. 
Iiferelless  proeecutlon  of  addicts  as  crimi- 
nals has  always  proven  an  unlikely 
course  for  rdiaUlitatlon.  Too  of  ten,  such 
prosecution  has  ssrmboUzed  the  same 
form  of  coercion  from  which  the  addict, 
thrmigh  his  addiction,  haa  chosen  to  flee. 
Then  la  little  cause  for  hepe.  "Zlieoppor- 
tunlty  for  civil  commitment,  however, 
changes  that  picture.  The  addict's  view 
of  society  is  given  room  to  change;  and 
the  chance  for  rehaMUtatlon  of  the  body 
begins  to  carry  hope  for  r^abllltatlon  of 
the  spirit. 

Tills  is  perhaps  the  most  Important 
byproduct  of  dvU  commitment— its 
symbolic  promiae  of  attenatlvea  for  the 
addlot  Without  any  vtvld  aenae  of  in- 
centive, moet  addlcta  have  found  tt  dlf- 
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ficult  to  persevere  in  the  trying  procesa 
of  medical  pure,  dvll  commitment  la  at 
its  foundation  a  i^yoijiWtm  of  Incentive. 
So  the  prindpie  we  are  iMMlorafiig  tn  ttda 
most  progressive  piece  of  leglslatkMi  t«p- 
resenta  a  baste  itorletitaitlen  of  poMoy. 
We  ought  to  be  a^trsre  of  this,  regardleaa 
of  wfaetb^  we  an  ehoose  to  aieeetit  It. 

'  Z  do  accept  It,  because  tt  seems  to  iM 
the  only  way  we  can  break  the  vteiooB' 
circle  of  addiction.  I  am  convinced  by 
the  overwhelming  testimony  to  that  con- 
clusion. I  ain  persuaded  by  the  effective 
dvll  commitment  programs  in  California 
and  my  own  State  of  New  York.  And  Z 
believe  tiiat  the  approach  commends  it- 
self to  commonsenae.  If  we  do  not  send 
a  petty  thief  to  a  sanatorium,  so  we 
ought  not  to  send  a  sick  man  to  the  pml- 
tentlary. 

Z  find  It  disvpolnting,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  principle  of  dvll  commit-  ' 
ment  in  thla  measure  is  hot  given  greater'^ 
means  for  tanplemehtat^on.   How  can  we  - 
endorse  dvll  commitment  and  yet  pro^* 
vide  for  so  little  new  eonstruetlon  of  fa- 
cilities to  treat  addleta-who  elect  reha- 
bilitation?   Why  do  we  preclude  from 
such  procedures  persons  charged  with 
certain  crimes  of  vkdenoe,  or  Indlvlduala 
with  two  or  more  feicmy  convictions,  or 
with  a  prior  pending  fdony  chMve?   Are-, 
sudt  addicts  any  the  leae  sick?   Zs  their 
condition  scmiehow  qualitatively  differ- 
ent inm.  that  of  other  addicts?    Why 
does  the  committee  report  take  pains  to 
stress  the  connection  between  crime  and 
addiction,  only  to  recommend  that  cer- 
tain addicts,  guilty  of  a  certain  arbitrary 
degree  of  crime,  be  treated  only  as  crim- 
inals? 

We  are,  in  lAiort,  a  long  way  away  from 
making  the  procedures  of  an  enlightened 
narcotics  program  fully  consiatent  with 
Ita  principles.  We  need  more  fadUttea. 
We  need  more  reaearch.  We  need  more 
personnel.  And  for  that  we  need  to 
spend  more  money,  more  intelligently, 
more  courageously. 

Z  beUeve  the  mood  hi  which  this  bUl 
is  bdng  considered  la  productive  and  en- 
lightened. By  having  rid  ourselves  of 
reactioruuy  myths  about  addiction,  per- 
hapa  we  can  begin  to  ask  oursdves  more 
iNtste  Qxieetlona.  For  a  aodety  alao  can 
understand  Itself  by  understanding  Ita 
casualtlee.  Z  believe  It  la  proper  to  Iden- 
tify addiction  as  an  Illness.  But  to  do  ao 
is  InevitaMy  to  ask  questions  about  the 
causes  of  Illness.  Why  do  thouaanda  of 
our  dtlzeru  chooae  to  reject  ewieryday 
reality?  Why  do  they  seek  escape  rather 
than  partidpatkm?  Why  is  our  national' 
narcotics  rate  so  much  higher  than  moat 
of  the  other  industrial  countries  of  the 
West?  Z  find  it  dUflcuIt  to  avoid  ques- 
tiiHis  like  theae.  Tet  they  seem  to  fol- 
low naturally  from  a  dedabm  to  discuss 
addiction  as  we  are  doing  in  this  meas- 
ure. And  If  the  questions  seem  unfa- 
miliar and  broad,  we  can  at  least  fed 
grateful  that  we  are  beginning  to  dis- 
cuss a  social  problem  at  ito  very  fomda- 
tlon.  Zn  this  aenae.  the  paaaage  of  thla 
legidatlon  ahould  be  celebrated  aa  much 
tot  what  It  promlaea  aa  for  what  tt  pro- 
vides. 

Ux.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yldd  2  mlnutea  to  the  gentleman  from 
N«w  York  [BCr.  RtshI. 
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Mr.KTAll.  Mr.  ChalnnMi.  thto  k8l»- 
latton  la  cwrtainly  an  Important  mlle- 
a^otw  In  th»  ronalilrnit*ffTi  Tf  Ww  naroottpa 
pnblcm. 

Vta  ttaa  flxat  ttoM,  It  ta  A  noocniUon  on 
tba  part  o<  tba  Vadend  Gknrammant  tliAt 
narootla  aiiWlBtion  la  aaanntlaTly  %  med- 
loal,  paycholflgliial.  iid  paychtotain  pirob- 
lam  aad  la  not  tiaaiwily  *  wrtmlnal 

DVOOHOOU 

I  thlDk  thla  la  loiportant  baeauw  It 
rapreaanta  an  anllghtapad  mow;  It  la  » 
tumliw  point  In  tba  Vedcral  treatment 
of  narootie  offenaea.  Cartalnly,  than  la 
no  mova  praaalng  problam  than  ttao  Quea- 
tlon  of  nMootie  addiction  and  Ita  rd*- 
tlonaMp  to  Prima  and  the  iepraartng  con- 
ditlona  wtaloh  confront  na  In  our  major 
urlian  oantera. 

I  alao  beUere  In  addition  to  thla  UD 
whieh  la  now  before  ua.  wa  abould  be  moT- 
Ing  In  the  dlraotkn  of  provldlnff  rehabil- 
itation eUnloB  and  facUltlea  which  are  ao 
Important  If  the  appiooch  repraaented  In 
thla  bin  la  BOln«  to  be  fully  implemented. 

I  have  bitroduoed  leslatatlon  which 
would  help  meet  the  need  for  treatment 
fadlltlea  ainoe  my  election  to  Oongreaa. 
The  dlatlncttlahed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  [ICr.  Catxaal  haa 
alao  In  tba  paat  aponaored  auch  leglala- 
tion.  Our  purpoae  waa,  aa  I  aald  In  IMl. 
"to  treat  addiction  medicaUy  rather  than 
punittTdy."  U9  bOl.  UlL  4664.  would 
make  available  to  the  Stataa  funda  to 
buUd  neoeaaary  fadlltlea  for  hovltal- 
Intion  and  for  aftercare  which  la  inch 
an  ImpOTtaut  part  of  any  program  deal- 
ing with  naroottea  addiction. 

I  view  thla  bill  to  provide  dvll  eommit- 
mont  In  certain  caaea  an  Important  atep 
In  the  proper  direction  and  firmly  aup- 
portlt. 

Nevertbeleaa,  Z  have  reaervatlona  about 
aoma  aapecta,  eapeclally  the  Mtduaiona 
from  dlglUlity.  Secondly,  to  be  affec- 
tive thla  leglilatlon  ahould  be  accom- 
panied by  leglalatlon  to  provide  treat- 
ment fadlltlea.  Ihlrdly.  New  Y<^ 
State'a  ezpetlanoa  tndlcatea  that  etvU 
commitment  la  not  an  adequate  aolutloo 
to  the  problem  of  addiction. 

I  thhik  it  la  HnraallBtic  to  asduda  tba 
Crimea  of  burglaiT  and  houaabrealdng 
from  treatment  under  titlea  I  and  n. 
Oertabdy  no  Crimea  are  mora  frequently 
committed  bar  nareotio  addleta  in  an  ef- 
fort to  gat  the  fun(h  to  aallafy  tbalr 
habit  tkan  thoae  ertmes.  And  they  are 
erimaa  agalnaf  property,  not  peraona. 

Ubdertke  tema  ttf  the  bill,  dvll  coni- 
mttmentia  not  availalde  bx  addtcts  who 
have  been  eonvleted  of  two  prior  f  donlea. 

ICr.  Chalman.  I  am  afraid  that  thla 
provlalQB  Bsay  cKdude  from  coverage  pre- 
ciaety  tiioae  addleta  who  moat  need  medi- 
cal twrfwit  and  rrtiabllltatlfm  aervlcea. 

lUa  la  an  area  in  wbidx  I  am  aome- 
thlng  of  an  expert.  Iforv  than  one-half 
of  the  known  addleta  In  the  country  live 
tai  ntm:YvA  Caty.  Aa  aaaiatant  district 
ailMTMj'  of  New  York  Ctenly.  I  had  to 
deal  With  ttda  problem  dagr  to  and  day 
oDtfbrf  yeara.  I  found  ovt  ftrat-hand  a 
factirhlAhstatlatiea  can  only  avsaat  A 
large  proportion  of  the  erlmea  committed 
la  New  Tost;  City  are  oammltted  by  nar- 
cotlea  addleta  Aocordbig  to  the  teatl- 
mony  of  Richard  H.  Kuh  on  paga  sn  of 


tba  bearinga.  48  percent  of  thoae  arreated 
for  miademeanon  and  13  percent  of  thoee 
arrbrtiad  for  ftioniea  in  New  Teric  city 
admit  ualng  narootie  drugs. 

Whm  one  remembers  that  drug  ad- 
dicta  are  reaponaftde  for  so  much  of  the 
crime  In  the  Natioo's  largest  dty.  It  be- 
comes dramatically  clear  that  many, 
many  addleta— tf  not  most  addleta— are 
alao  erlmlnala.  Tint  reaaon  la  perfectly 
obrioua.  "niey  steal  to  get  money  to  Inv 
drugs. 

According  to  Richard  A.  MeOee.  who 
administers  Cahfomla's  dvll  commit- 
ment program,  this  ezduslon  "will  dlml- 
nate  practically  an  the  addicts  In  the 
country."  He  points  out  that  "narootles 
addicts  are  arrested  and  convicted  of 
both  petty  and  fdony  offenaee  numerous 
tlmea  in  the  first  few  years  of  addiction." 

Does  it,  then,  make  any  sense  to  pass 
a  law  to  provide  medloal  treatment  toe 
addicts,  and  then  to  deny  that  treatment 
to  those  addicts  who  have  been  oonvieted 
of  oommitttng  felonies?  I  think  that 
that  is  like  buUdlng  a  Banat<Hlinn  to  treat 
tubereulods.  and  thm  refusing  admit- 
tance to  pattaits  with  a  contagious  dis- 


I  also  disagree  with  the  exdusion  of  a 
person  who  has  been  dvffly  committed  on 
two  or  more  oocaskns.  This  determina- 
tion should  be  left  to  the  court's  dlsore- 
tton.  It  may  weU  be  that  an  addict  wlU 
reapond  to  treatmart  in  his  later  years, 
whereas  he  did  not  when  he  was  younger. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a  second  con- 
cern which  I  have  about  thla  bllL  Unless 
we  soon  accompany  it  with  legislation  to 
build  treatment  faculties.  It  may  not 
help. 

Section  101(b)  providea  that  "no  in- 
dividual shall  be  committed  imder  this 
titie  if  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  oertiflea  that 
adequate  fadlltiea  or  persomiei  for  treat' 
ment  are  unavailable." 

To  make  this  leglslatloQ  meaningful. 
I  think  it  Is  Imperative  that  this  session 
of  Congress  pass  legislation  to  buUd  new 
facUltiee-^eglslation  of  the  kind  I  have 
fouiAit  for  shwe  1961. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  think  that 
this  House  should  recognise  that  dvll 
commitment — ^irtille  an  important  step 
in  itself — will  not  provlderan  adequate  or 
final  solution  to  the  medical  prc^dem  of 
drug  addiction. 

The  esperlence  of  New  York  City 
makes  this  dear.  Since  1962  New  York 
has  had  a  program  of  dvll  commitment 
under  the  State's  MeteaU-Volker  Act. 
nnder  it— as  under  HJt  9167— an  addict 
may  vohmteer  before  his  trial  for  dvfl 
commitment  to  a  hospital  Yet  in  196S 
less  than  one-third  of  those  *ng<»>^  for 
dvU  commitment  sought  it;  and  less  than 
one-fourth  did  so  in  1964. 

Ooa  plaualUe  fnplanatlon  for  this 
fallur»«aBEi6  from  a  New  York  City  sar- 
cottes  official  who  said: 

m  praeMM.  wtet  happow  la  tha»  most 
•ddteta  woat  aoBUBlt  thMOMlvM  baaaoM 
thay  know  thay  oan  tw  oat  of  Jail  In  a 
oovpla  of  moatlw  oa  a  flnt  offaaaa  aareottas 
pn—ilon  ehug*  mud  V&m  than  its  —«'*»'■ 
oa  a  aaeoDd  oCaiiM.  6o  they  take  Jail  Inataad 
of  traatmsnt.  Hwy  flgors  tf  tbay  bava  to 
Orj  out  tlwy  may  aa  ««n  do  tt  in  J«B  and 
ooBM  c*t  In  a  taw  maaXbt,  »••  aff 
•naoyaaaa  «r  thfaa  yaan  ac 
tngaroandtaias.wArf  v  ,  •  i.,-,  >., 


Vtnrthermore.  the  commitment  pn>- 
gtmm  wag  far  from  fully  anocaaafta  for 
thoae  addleta  who  did  chocae  it  Sev- 
enty-five percent  of  the  first  addicts  to 
be  rdeased  disappeared  from  aftercare 
programs  to  whidi  they  had  been  as- 
signed under  the  New  York  program. 

From  these  statlstlca.  I  think  that  tt  is 
dear  that  a  dvn  commitment  program- 
while  Important  in  Itself— Is  not  the 
complete  answer  to  the  problem  of  drug 
addiction.  Part  of  the  answer.  I  bdleve. 
lies  In  a  system  of  ou^^atient  clinics  and 
halfway  houses  which  I  advocated  in 
the  mayoral^  campaign  last  year  and 
which  was  proposed  In  the  New  York 
State  Legidature  by  Senator  Ohrenstein 
and  Assemblyman  Kretcfamer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ndther  ]aU  nor  quar- 
antine wlU  overcome  the  deep^eeated 
problems  which  lead  to  addlctfam.  The 
eventual  solution.  I  believe,  must  be  to 
provide  .treatment  for  drug  addicts  as 
a  part  of  our  contemporary  society. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  mysdf  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  beginning  of  con- 
sideration of  this  legldation  on  narcotlo 
addict  control  by  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judidary  was  a  giant  step  in  the 
effort  to  immediately  check  and  hope- 
fully finally  free  the  Nation  from  a  dread 
disease.  Addiction  to  narcotics  now 
holds  many  of  our  dtizens  in  its  tolls  and 
threatens,  if  unchecked,  to  sap  the  en- 
ergies of  countiess  thousands  of  others. 
The  scourge  of  narcotic  drug  addiction, 
fed  by  Illegal  traffic  from  sources  outside 
the  continental  United  States,  presents 
a.  challenge  not  only  continuing  to  de- 
val(v  remedlea  to  control  It,  but  to  help 
those  poor  unfortunates  who  find  them- 
selves helpless  in  its  grasp. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  I  Introduced. 
along  with  several  ot  my  colleagues,  a 
series  of  btUs  which  Induded  an  approach 
to  the  proUem  of  the  addicted  criminal 
similar  to  the  i^vroach  taken  in  the  ad- 
ministration bill  you  have  before  you  to- 
day. As  I  have  Indicated  in  the  separate 
views  which  I  signed  together  with  the 
genUeman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mac- 
QKacoB]  and  the  gentieman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  MoCuMrr},  I  am  in  general  accord 
with  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
mittee version,  although,  at  a  later  »9- 
piopilate  time,  I  wlU  take  exceptions  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  bUL 

It  might  serve  a  useful  purpose  brief- 
ly to  note  the  recent  history  of  the  nar- 
cotics problem  in  the  United  States  and 
the  concern  of  Congress  with  it.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  at  the  turn  of  the 
20th  century.  1  out  of  every  400  people 
in  our  eountiy  waa  addicted  to  narcotic 
drugs,  nils  figure  assumes  more  signif- 
icance adien  the  present  estimates  are 
considered:  today  only  1  person  In 
4.000  is  addicted. 

Tti»  first  major  Fe(teral  narcotic  law 
was  passed  in  1909,  the  Opium  Exdusion 
Act  The  Harrison  Act,  which  fdlowed 
In  1914,  la  sUn  the  backbone  of  Federal 
criminal  narcotic  laws.  Succeeding  Con- 
gresses added  to  the  Federal  arsenal  (A 
controls  and  poialtles  In  19M,  1987, 1942. 
1946. 1951,  1956.  and  1960.  Very  dearly 
tltoi.  the  legislation  before  us  In  this  year 

1966  la  but  a  k>gical  progreasion  of  the 
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efdvlng  pattern  of  our  la^  la  aa  devekq^ed 
bjr  eariier  Congreaaea. 

Among  the  most  Importabt  lawa  In  thla 
«rea  in  recent  yeara.  In  rMudng  the  In- 
ddenoe  of  addictton  In  tin  country,  was 
tbe  Boggs-Danld  Act  of  US6.  This  act 
perfected  mandatory  lainlnmm  sen- 
tences with  no  poaaUdlltF  of  parole  or 
probation  for  convicted  j  j?eddlers  and 
Bookers.  Tliere  Is  testixaony  of  record 
to  Indicate  that  the  stilbt  mandatory 
nntendng  provisions  wrae  largely  re- 
iponsible  for  a  maAed :  reduction  in 
large,  wholesale  drug  aperatians  and 
abandonment  of  such  actmties  by  orga- 
nized crime.  Witnesses  oifore  the  sub- 
oommlttee  continually  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  strict  penalties  to 
hold  in  check  the  indd^nce  of  drug 
addiction.  '   ' 

It  is  weU  to  note  that  this  Federal  ex- 
perience Is  but  repetitious  of  the  experi- 
mce  of  several  of  the  Swtes.  IndwUng 
my  own  State  of  Ohio,  j  At  one  time. 
Ohio  had  the  problem  of  Jdrug  addiction 
and  drug  traffic  of  as  seruus  proportion 
u  almost  any  State  In  th^  Union.  Fed- 
eral concern  with  the  situation  was  well 
expressed  by  the  fact  tluft  ttie  Treaaury 
Department.  Bureau  of  |  Narcotics,  re- 
quired some  20  men  in  Ohio  akme.  The 
Honorable  C.  William  CNdU.  Governor 
of  Ohio  in  the  1950's.  recatnmended  and 
tbe  Ohio  Legislature  enMted  laws  re- 
quiring servlc^  of  not  1^  than  2  years 
for  the  offense  of  selling  {narcotics,  and 
the  problem  was  substemtially  solved. 
Tbe  Federal  complement  of  narcotic 
agents  In  Ohio  presentlb^lis  3  mai;  the 
latest  statistics  taidicate  jt^iat  there  are 
considerably  less  than  SOQ  jaddicts  in  the 
whole  State. 

Ihe  problem  of  narootli  drugs  is  not 
exclusively  a  Federal  proHlfem.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  starting  point  of  Federal 
involvement  is  in  an  enforcement  inter- 
est to  maintain  the  barrier  against  im- 
portation of  narcotic  drws  and  nuul- 
huana.  Thla  hiterest  folMws  the  hiter- 
itate  traffic  in  the  drugs  i|iat  are  smug- 
gled into  the  country.      [| 

The  State  interest,  on  ttie  other  hand. 
begins  with  the  police  ami  welfare  con- 
cerns for  the  dtiaens  of  the  State.  This 
Interest,  of  course,  is  ihccmcluslve  of 
the  intrastate  trafficker  J  i  It  Is  hideed 
Mhitary  that— in  responding  to  this  re- 
■POQsibllity— most  of  Vtip  States  have 
programs  for  the  treatment  of  narcotic 
sddlcts  before  they  are  charged  with 


otne.    At  least  two 
and  New  York — have  pi 
polaory  cmnmitment  of 
persons  who  are  de 
The  Federal  laws  thus 

t'rte  a  protective  waU 

«»tes,  a  dike,  if  you  wiUJprotectlng  our 
DpiderB  against  a  noxious  flood  of  drugs. 
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It  is  little  wonder  that 
{""•sted  on  strict  mar. 
to  insure  the  ma«iiwiwii 
■xsh  commerce.    It   Is 

maintenance  of  these  st.„.  ^ »^  ^ 

we  present  law  that  cono^his  those  of  us 
»oo  have  filed  additional  |  Views. 

The  severe  Federal  laws  together  wltti 
™2e«^y  effective  wort :  by  the  Treae- 
"Ts  Bureau  of  Narcotic  i  have.  In  my 
""VotaaX,  proved  bl^ily  socoeaaful  In 


reducing  the  quantity  of  drugs  smuggled 
into  tbe  United  States  and  restricting 
their  circulation  once  they  are  In  the 
country.  Progreap  In  this  aspect  of  the 
problem  only  brings  Into  sharper  focus 
other  facets  of  the  overaU  narcotics 
problem  which  command  our  attention 
In  the  legl8lati(m  proposed  and  now  be- 
fore us. 

In  contemplation  of  the  law,  the  state 
of  addiction  Is  a  state  of  illness.  As  the 
Supreme  Court  hdd  in  the  Rotabison 
case,  the  law  can  no  more  pimlsh  a  man 
sole^  for  being  an  addict  than  it  can 
punish  him  for  being  a  leper.  However, 
the  overwhehnlng  number  of  authorities 
agree  that  It  is  the  addict— not  alone  the 
pusher — ^who  creates  new  addicts.  The 
disease  is  therefore  contagious,  since 
every  addict  Is  a  carrier.  Criminal  laws 
appropriately  operate  to  control  the 
spread  of  the  infection.  But  stiff  jaU 
sentences  rarely  cure  an  addict  of  his 
dependence  on  drugs. 

It  should  be  obvious  then,  that  without 
medical  and  psychiatric  rehabilitation, 
the  released  ns^votic  offender  return- 
ing to  his  old  environment  wlU  almost 
Immediately  return  to  the  use  (tf  drugs. 
Dwindling  supply  makes  his  life  in  quest 
of  drugs  more  difficult.  The  crimes  he 
may  commit  to  satisfy  an  insatiable  crav- 
ing become  more  numerous  and  more 
desperate.  In  the  meantime,  to  satisfy 
his  hunger  for  the  so-caUed  mainline 
addictive  drugs  such  as  heroin  or  opium 
he  may  resort  to  marihuana  or  bar- 
bltuates.  and  other  dangerous  drugs 
either  to  boost  the  effect  of  mainline 
drugs  avallahle  to  him  or  to  ease  his 
discomfort  from  their  deprivation. 

Thus,  simply  to  lock  up  the  addict  for 
long  periods,  if  he  is  otherwise  suscep- 
tible to  rehabilitation.  Is  to  throw  away 
his  life,  to  perpetuate  the  additional 
waste  that  wUl  result  from  his  recurrent 
antisocial  activity. 

What  is  required  is  not  only  treatment 
to  cure  his  physical  depoidence  on  drugs, 
but  an  adequate  remedy  for  psychologi- 
cal dependence.  Of  overriding  impor- 
tance to  this  legislation  are  the  adequate 
provisions  for  dosely  supervised  after- 
care to  Insure  effective  rehablUtatlon  by 
a  controUed  leentiy  mto  a  normal,  drag- 
free  existence. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that 
there  are  presentiy  no  sure  solutions  to 
the  problem  of  narcotics  addiction.  This 
fact  Is  documented  by  the  record  of  our 
hearings.  Narcotics  addiction  is  an  un- 
belleveably  complex  problem  involving 
the  combined  fields  of  medicine,  psy- 
chiatry, soddogy.  and — ^the  one  most  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  UU-^ienology.  It 
would  be  a  false  hope  to  suggest  that  any 
bill— or  any  form  of  this  bill — ^would 
be  a  complete  solution  to  these  problons. 
What  we  aU  hope  is  that  this  is  a  con- 
sidered step  in  the  right  direction.  I 
believe  that  this  view  is  both  exidldtly 
and  imidldtly  shared  by  an  members  of 
the  Omnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  rentrd- 
leas  of  thehr  views  (m  the  particular 
provlstons  of  the  biU. 

It  must  be  kept  firmly  in  mind,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  pr6blem  of  treating  tbe 
addict  cttlxen  Is  priaaaxlly  a  State  con- 
cern.  As  the  Pruident's  Advisory  Com- 


mission on  Narootie  and  Drug  Abuaa 

oondoded  bi  ibelr  final  report  In  1966: 

Tba  Fadaral  govaraaunt  has  a  daAaita 

rote  to  pUy,  but  tha  tnltuttv*  and  final 

Sgnwtnt  aa  to  oounsa  otC  aetloo  sMirt  ****»♦ 
a  tha  Btatai  aad  mualalpalttta  Uiam- 
Mlvea.  •  •  •  (T)ha  tnatoMBt  eC  tba  «nig 
abnaar  mwtt  ba  pdaarUy  wtth  Blaaa  and 
local  goTWDBMnte  alQoa  an  •ffacttv*  pto. 
graaa  of  MbaMIltattan  aana^  of  aaaaaatty, 
raat  upoa  swloas  la  tba  oonuDonity. 

Ibe  Ibruat  of  tbla  legialatton^  tlm  is 
to  add  to  oar  preawt  Federal  tew  ttia 
means  whereby  the  addict  who  ntna  atoul 
of  Federal  criminal  laws  and  who  «an  ba 
cured  of  his  addietl9n  and  rdiabtlitated 
to  allow  him  to  take  an  aettva  part  In  our 
sodety.  wm  be  identified  and  treated  for 
the  underlying  cause  of  hia  lawleonaaa. 
In  so  doing,  however,  and  as  I  abaU  later 
urge  in  amwndmenta  to  the  bill,  the 
stringent  prohiUtlons  against  tbe  Import 
and  sale  of  drugs  most  not  be  weakened. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  tan- 
mediate  Federal  Interaat  In  law  enforce* 
ment  wiU  weU  be  aerred  by  flexfi>le  and 
enlightened  machinery  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  addleta  who  atand  charged  wttb 
or  convicted  of  Federal  crimes,  and  can 
be  restored*  to  efleotive  and  uaeful  ctti- 
aenshlp.  Such  a  program  as  is  proposed 
yxf  the  administration  bin,  with  the 
amendments  that  we  win  pRVoaa,  win 
hopefully  4wed  the  reflnonent  and  ftiU 
implementation  of  similar  programs  al- 
raady  existent,  and  encourages  the  States 
to  adopt  oomprdienalve  meains  for  r»- 
habllitatton  of  narcotic  addicts. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl  the 
gentleman  yleldf 

Mr.  MccUUiOCH.  I  yidd  to  the  geo'- 
tleman  from  nilnoia.  '       -    .'.j.-. 

Mr.  MoCXiORY.  I  thank  the  WCOOh- 
man  for  hla  complimentary  remarks  and 
also  for  his  wisdom  in  supporting  the 
amendments  which  wlU  be  offered  later 
in  the  course  of  this  debate. 

I  would  like,  if  the  gentieman  wffl  yldd 
further,  to  clarify  some  subjects  which  I 
think  are  beclouded  here  a  llttie  at  this 
time.  Voe  <me  thing,  the  prior  sptaket 
mentioned  that  he  thought  burglary 
cases  and  other  criminal  offenses,  which 
do  indude  violence,  should  be  induded 
within  the  eategmy  of  cases  fOr  which 
dvll  commitment  is  pennltted. 

I  would  Uke  to  pohit  out  that  there  are, 
of  course,  many  narcotic  addicts  ^rtio  are 
vidous  criminals.  A  high  percentage  of 
those  who  are  narcotic  addicts  and  who 
are  in  Federal  prison  were  guilty  of  crlm- 
Inid  dfenses  before  they  were  ever  found 
to  be  narcotic  addicts. 

In  other  wtnrds,  narcotic  addiction  fre- 
quently is  found  among  the  crlniinal 
element.  They  are  first  of  aU  criminals; 
aeoondarlly,  they  are  narcotic  addicts. 

Uhder  this  leglslatidn  what  we  are  aim- 
ing to  get  at  Is  the  narcotic  addict  who 
\b  secondarily  guUty  of  some  sort  of  mi- 
nor or  nonviolent  offense.  When  the 
Judge  feds  that  such  an  offender  can  be 
rehabilitated  aqd  bis  addiction  treated 
as  a  dtsease,  HeirlU  be  given  the  advan- 
tage of  elvfl  commitment  procedure  un- 
der title  I  and  title  n. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  ftirtber  tliat 
while  It  Is  true  that  narcotic  addiction 
haa  Increased  and  the  number  of  nfv 
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l^^tote  to  ^  tas(  f ew  m»  lutf  gone  up. 
ifM  foddnoe  of  oaxo^  addlrtton  U 
mc  down  steadOy,  Ttiat  b,  the  ratio 
18  gdor  down  JtMtflly,  Mid  for  a  long 
period  followliif  tlM  tfOMcUoBot  of  the 
BoMB-Daoitels  met  mdlh*  Impoidtloo  of 
toa  penalties  Um  total  mimtMr  of  nar- 
ootle  addleta  did  go  down.  Ite  down 
tr»d  bu  oonttniwd  stoadlly. 

It  Is  true  O^t  In  New  Yorie,  prtnuuUy 
in  the  dty  of  New  York,  there  Is  an  In- 
creaw  ln.narootl0  addiction.  But  aa  I 
pointed  out  eaiiter  In  my  Hia^ifyttm.  this 
la  pdmarlly  among  the  young  offenden 
and  alao  In  the  Puerto  Rloan  community 
in  the  ctty  of  New  York. 

So  the  total  today  la  higher. 

The  benefits  from  the  mandator  pen- 
alties la  unquestkmed  by  anyone  who 
▼lews  the  attuatlan  objectively. 

I  did  want  to  point  thoee  things  out 
If  the  gentleman  would  pennlt  further. 
I  would  like  to  clarify  the  i^ovlslons  of 
title  nz.  If  we  look  at  the  first  para- 
graph of  title  m  we  will  see  that  tte  act 
does  not  apply  to  any  offenaes  for  which 
«  mandatory  penalty  Is  i«ovlded  except 
those  cases  which  relate  to  young  adult 
offenders,  as  they  call  ttmau  thoee  be- 
tween 22  and  24,  and  with  regard  to 
those  offenders  who  are  guUty  of  nar- 
oodo  offenses  this  section  of  the  act 
would  apidy. 

l.  In  other  words,  the  Youth  Corrections 
Aet  would  apply  to  the  young  adult  of- 
fenden of  this  age  group  between  22  and 
2tk  even  though  they  are  guilty  of  nar- 
cotics offenses,  and  even  thMigh  they 
are  not  narcotics  addicts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
ffwatlcman  yldd? 

Mr.  McCDLLOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  OONT&  I  wish  to  compliment  my 
friend  firom  Ohio.  I  have  been  listening 
to  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana.  Icon- 
cur  with  him  wholeheartedly.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Treasury- 
Post  Oflloe  Apinropriatlons  Subcommittee 
for  8  years.  Each  year,  during  our  hear- 
ings, the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  comes  be- 
fore our  committee.  I  think  they  have 
dime  a  stui)endous  lob,  one  of  the  finest 
jobs  of  any  agency  in  the  Government, 
both  hare  and  abroad.  Time  and  time 
again,  year  after  year,  they  would  come 
up  to  our  committee  and  show  that  the 
States  having  mandatory  r*»n%ltifg  show 
a  decline  In  addiction.  Time  and  time 
again  the  pattern  was  there.  Of  course, 
New  Yoik  has  had  a  tremendous  in- 
crease In  addiction.  This  was  due  to 
many  and  varied  factors. 

One  of  thoee  factors  was  the  leniency 
of  the  sentences  given  to  the  narcotics 
peddler.  I  have  no  qualms  about  the 
narcotic  addict.  I  think  something  must 
be  done  for  the  addict.  I  think  we  have 
to  have  rehabilitation  houses,  halfway 
houses  for  them.  But  I  am  worried  about 
that  section  of  the  law  which  would  give 
Judges  certain  discretion  In  a^nt^^ncing 
an  individual  convicted  of  violating  FM- 
eral  narcotic  laws.  In  the  past  in  many 
cases,  in  New  York,  offenders  would  be 
tried  under  State  law  rather  than 
7<eder»llaw. 

Ih  fact.  I  remember  that  former  Chair- 
man J.  Vaughan  Gary  took  the  matter 
in  hand  and  crlticiaed  a  Federal  Judge 
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In  New  York  Ctt^ior  reducing  the  bonds 
of  several  violators  of  narootio  laws.  He 
complained  Uiattoo  many  violators  were 
being  let  off,  and  were  not  being  s^ven  the 
sentences  that  they  should  have  received 
We  fdt,  and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  of- 
ficials that  appeared  before  our  ccunmlt- 
tee  fdt,  that  the  reason  there  was  so 
much  addiction  in  New  Yoiic  City  was 
because  of  the  leniency  of  the  judges  of 
that  dty. 

Therefore  I  support  this  amendment 
to  strike  out  section  3,  and  I  go  along 
with  the  Democratic  whip  on  Ids  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  ASHMORK  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yldd  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Bllssourl  [Mr.  Httncatk],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  HUNQATE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
members  of  the  Committee,  first  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  patience  and 
long-suffering  efforte  of  the  chairman  of 
our  siiboommlttee,  the  distinguished  and 
long-siiflerlng  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  and  to  the  other  members  of 
our  subcommittee,  particularly  those  on 
the  minority  side,  for  the  constructive 
efforts  and  conscientious  attention  they 
have  given  throughout  to  this  rather 
thorny  problem. 

I  for  one.  when  we  have  a  cotton  bill 
In  here,  like  to  hear  the  gentlemen  from 
the  cotton  States.  When  we  have  a 
tobacco  bin  I  like  to  hear  tobacco  area 
gentleman.  When  we  have  a  narcotics 
bill  it  is  interesting  to  listen  to  the  dde- 
gatlon  from  New  York,  where  they  deal 
with  a  great  amount  of  that  problem, 
quite  a  bit  more  than  from  Missouri, 
where  we  have  about  450  cases  as  com- 
pared to  tbdr  some  60.000  addlcte  In 
New  YoA. 

Let  us  look  at  this  bill  and  what  It  does 
and  does  not  do.  We  are  willing  to  give 
great  credit  to  the  agendes  that  fight  the 
narcotics  problem  with  the  tools  they 
have.  No  one  wants  to  say  a  kind  word 
on  behalf  of  the  pushers  and  the  people 
who  q?read  the  poison  of  addiction. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  anyone  who  is  truly  satisfied 
with  the  job  we  are  doing  on  narcotics, 
or  who  thinks  tliere  is  no  room  for  Im- 
provement by  passing  this  bill. 

We  seek  to  find  legislation  that  has  a 
forward  thnist;  that  will  move  us  for- 
ward. This  is  really  only  a  pilot  project, 
if  you  will.  The  evidence  before  this 
committee  indicated  some  800  to  1,000 
people  might  come  imder  the  biU.  No 
one  would  say  that  1,500  people  could 
possibly  come  under  the  bill. 

When  they  come  under  it.  how  do  they 
come  under  it?  They  come  under  it 
after  a  finding  by  the  Attorney  General, 
and  by  the  Surgeon  Oeneral,  and  find- 
ings by  the  courte. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  move  forward  in 
this  field.  It  is  not  a  broad,  sweeping 
measure. 

The  people  who  will  not  be  induded, 
who  are  they?  And  these  are  only  the 
Federal  offenders.  We  will  not  Indude 
people  who  violate  State  laws  or  who 
commit  Federal  crimes  of  violence  which 
Indude  "volimtary  manslaughter,  mur- 
der, rape,  mayhem,  kidnaping,  robbery, 
burglary,  housebreaking,  extortion  ac- 
companied by  threato  of  violence,  as- 


sault with  a  dangerous  weapon  or  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  any  oflenas 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  mon 
than  1  year,  anon  punishable  as  a  f  elooy, 
or  an  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  commit 
any  of  the  foregoing  offenses." 

These  offenders  we  have  eliminated. 

We  have  flfminated  practically  every- 
t^ody.  I  think  this  is  a  chance  to  ex- 
^lerlmyent  on  a  very  limited  scale,  under 
careful  court  and  medical  supervision,  on 
a  plan  and  program  recommended  not 
only  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, but  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion as  welL 

I  should  like  to  speak  Just  briefly  from 
some  of  the  evidence  we  had  before  our 
committee: 

In  two  respects  the  admlnUtratton  jwo- 
posal.  HJl.  0167,  woxUd  make  a  slgnlflcsnt 
step  forward  along  the  lines  of  the  pioneer- 
ing OallfOmla  and  New  York  laws,  by  author- 
ising cItU  commitment  for  medical  treat- 
ment and  rebablllUtlon  In  Ueu  of  criminal 
prosecuton  for  narcotics  addicts,  and  by  eai- 
ing  azlatlnf  rigid  restrtctlons  on  postcon- 
Tlctlon  sentencing  so  that  addict  convicts 
can  be  medloaUy  treated  and  rehabiUuted. 

Are  we  just  going  to  hold  them  for 
their  full  sentence  and  then  let  them  out? 
It  is  a  question  of  whether  they  will 
be  paroled,  not  under  probation,  and  not 
under  suspended  sentence.  Do  we  want 
to  let  them  out  under  close  care  and  Jerk 
them  back  if  they  violate?  Or  do  we 
want  them  to  serve  their  sentence  and 
let  than  Just  go  free— without  aftercare 
supervision? 

There  is  another  sentence  I  would  like 
to  quote: 

Second.  There  must  be  legislation  author* 
lUng  Federal  cItU  commitment  for  the  treat- 
ment of  narcotics  users  as  an  altemattve 
to  criminal  jHtisecutlon  and  Imprisonment 
and  there  must  be  some  ameUoratton  of 
the  rigid  restrictions  on  the  poetconvletlon 
sentencing  in  the  Federal  courts  of  defend- 
ants who  are  narcotics  addlots. 

This  is  a  very  fine  statement  on  this 
subject  in  my  Judgment,  which  was  made 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Senator  Javits.  He  supported  the 
same  approach  to  the  problem  as  did 
Senator  Kxnhbdy  of  New  York. 

This  matter  rises  above  partisan  con- 
siderations, and  we  should  attempt  to 
take  some  forward  steps  in  this  field. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation, 
with  particular  reference  to  HJi.  9167. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  narcotic  drug 
problem  is  a  national  one.  Whatever  the 
4:auses  of  proneness  to  addiction.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  to  be  found  throughout  the 
country.  Of  coxuse.  the  unfortunate 
pec^le  who  become  addicted  gravitate 
toward  the  big  cities  which  have  become 
principal  distribution  centers  for  the 
lllidt  drug  tralSc.  in  order  to  be  close  to 
the  supply  of  their  drug.  But  they  dont 
all  start  out  in  those  dties;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  must  approach  the  prob- 
lem of  addiction  as  If  it  were  somethtaig 
that  might  happen  in  each  and  eveiy 
family  within  our  constituendes. 

Certainly,  if  any  Member  of  this  House 
can  afford  to  take  a  complacent  view 
with  req>ect  to  his  district.  I  can.  If  we 
are  to  accept  the  statistics  reported  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  the 
State  of  Alaska  has  had  only  one  case  of 
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known  addiction  since  addilsalon  to  the 
mUon.  It  has  had  no  r^orted  cases 
since  1960. 

Nevertheless  I  think  I 
biwtd  perspective  in  loo! 
ter,  and  am  sure  the  mi 
eoUesgues  will  agree  with 
they  themsdves  will  do  liki 

ICr.  Chairman,  the  on 
bill— in  aU  ite  aspects — ^Is 
tion.  The  administration 
Judiciary  Committee  are 
heartily  agree — that  when 
a  man  can  be  saved  from  J  the  ciuse  of 
drug  addiction,  we  should  I  make  every 
effort  to  help  him.  ]  | 

Of  course,  tills  subject  has  many  com- 
plezities.  Obviously,  there  are  many 
violators — such  as  those  who  have  com- 
mitted crimes  of  violence — who  could  not 
be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
drii  commitment  provision,  and  these 
instances  are  spelled  out  >  In  the  UU. 
Iliere  are  also  other  restrictions  and  ex- 
ceptions in  relation  to  most  of  the  bill's 
Innovations.  1 1 

The  essential  point,  however,  about 
this  measure — tmd  about  oiher  similar 
measures  introduced  on  thn  subject — is 
that  through  it  the  Federal'  Government 
would  be  recognizing  the  fbct  that  ad- 
dicts are  more  sick  than  cruninal.  And 
this  is  important  not  onli'  because  of 
thoee  Federal  law  vlolatorsl  who  will  be 
directly  affected  by  such  a  law  but  also 
because  of  the  inevitable  Impact  upon 
the  States  of  such  a  Fedeijal  approach. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  ihat  narcotic 
drug  addiction  is  an  insidious  thing,  very 
apt  to  spread — like  a  contagious  disease. 
In  order  to  contain  it,  we  hjave  to  strive 
not  (Hily  to  prevent  but  alsc^  yo  treat  and 
lehafaUitate.  At  this  pohn  ^  we  in  the 
Congress  have  an  opportunil^  to  make  a 
great  contribution  to  that  qqsirable  end. 
I  urge  that  we  pass  this  bill,  i 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Cthairman.  I 
ri«  in  support  of  H.R.  9167,  Which  would 
eoaUe  the  courts  to  deal  more  effectively 
Titb  the  problem  of  narcotic  addiction 
ud  the  problem  of  rehabilitation  of  these 
Dsreotic  addicts. 

President  Johnson,  in  hi^  {message  to 
the  Congress  on  law  enf ontement  and 
the  admlnlstraUon   of  Justice,  stated: 

Hie  return  of  narcotic  ann  marihuana 
Mw  to  useful,  productive  live*  is  of  obvious 
"•neflt  to  them  and  to  society  jat  large. 

We  have,  for  far  too  lotlg.  stressed 
Ponttive  action  and  we  ha|fe  neglected 
me  medical  and  rehabilitaitlon  factors 
«^  can  bring  some  of  these  narcotic 
•Mlcts  back  into  society.  Dur  present 
ywth  la  subject  to  open  irliulgenoe  in 
^«>tic  derivatives  and  sevibd  types  of 
»fludnation  drugs,  which,  In  the  long 
i^  can  establish  them  asi  confirmed 
"*«!otic  addicts.  i , 

P"«  addicUon  is  the  bej(*ining  of  a 
™>»1.  His  craving  for  drtg  stimula- 
™  can  become  of  such  mafhltude  that 
"Jrtll  perform  many  typia  of  crime 
^wh  win  provide  him  with  i  the  means 
"Jwtolng  funds  to  purchase  the  nar- 
^«M  he  must  have  to  eUeviate  his 

^>«te  the  legislation  we  ar»  proposing 
^^we  are  providing  an^  Alternative 
z,,  ~*  •trict  punishment   v 
*«««  mete  out  to  criminalii 
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giving  the  courts  a  choice  as  to  whether 
we  shall  confine  a  criminal  to  a  life  be- 
hind bars  or  to  take  him  imder  a  dvil 
confinement  for  rehabilitation.  Under 
the  pnvosed  legislation,  people  are  the 
product,  rehabilitation  Is  the  job. 

Under  present  law.  the  hands  of  the 
courts  are  tied  and  we  should  provide 
for  more  flexibility  so  that  we  can  return 
many  of  the  narcotic  addlcte  to  a  useful 
life  in  society.  The  voluntary  program 
of  rehabilitation  of  drug  users,  through 
the  use  of  facilities  of  the  Federal  hos- 
pitals at  Lexington,  Ky..  and  Fort  Worth. 
Tex.,  has  not  reached  the  effectiveness 
which  we  desire  in  this  area  of  drug 
users. 

As  a  voluntary  patient  of  these  hos- 
pitals, a  narcotic  addict  caimot  be  hdd 
imtil  a  full  and  complete  treatment  1^ 
performed.  Such  a  patient  is  free  to 
leave  the  facility  at  any  time  he  so  de- 
sires and  there  is  nothing  that  we  can 
do  about  it.  And,  in  this  matter,  there 
is  no  chance  for  a  periodic  checkup  by 
any  agency  as  to  whether  this  or  that 
addict  is  continuing  upon  the  prescril)ed 
and  recommended  treatment. 

Only  through  dvil  commitment  can 
we  have  control  over  these  addlcte  and, 
once  they  have  made  their  choice  and 
seem  a  likely  prospect  for  rehabilitation 
can  we  finish  his  treatment.  The  addict, 
if  he  assumes  this  responsibility  for  his 
treatment,  can  face  the  rewards  of  suc- 
cess, or  punishment  for  failure.  Under 
civil  commitment  the  failure  can  be  pun- 
ished by  the  resumption  of  any  crimi- 
nal action  which  may  be  pending  in  each 
case. 

Our  approach  to  this  problem  lies  in 
the  passage  of  the  pending  legislation. 
The  close  coimectlon  between  addiction 
and  crime  is  a  well-known  pattern,  and 
in  noting  this  pattern  we  are  using  that 
as  a  basic  reason  for  this  legislation. 

Like  a  carrier  of  a  communicable  dis- 
ease, one  addict  can  spread  this  addiction 
among  hundreds,  even  thousands  of  new 
addlcte.  The  cure  of  one  carrier  of  a 
communicable  disease  can  stop  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  The  rehabilita- 
tion of  one  addict  can  also  stop  the 
spread  of  addiction  among  many  weak- 
willed  individuals  who  fall  prey  to  the 
drug  abuser  or  addict. 

Under  this  legislation,  our  courte  would 
be  empowered  to  make  such  civU  commlt- 
mente  on  a  selective  basis.  Each  trullvid- 
ual  standing  trial  in  any  Federal  court 
would  be  judged  on  his  own  merit  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  his  being  cured  of  nar- 
cotic addiction.  As  set  forth  in  the  bill, 
no  criminals  who  have  a  case  history  ot 
a  hardened  criminal  would  be  eUgfble 
for  consideration  of  treatment  under  dvil 
commitment.  Thus  we  protect  society 
from  these  criminals  for  whom  ttiere  is  no 
hope  that  they  will  become  useful  mem- 
bers of  our  sodety.  Our  courte  have  the 
necessary  means,  imder  this  legislation, 
to  be  selective  in  their  commitmente  and 
this  new  law  will  go  a  long  way  in  re- 
storing Bome  human  being  into  a  cured 
personality. 

I  believe  that  in  this  bill  we  have  an 
effective  weapon  whereby  we  can  con- 
trol the  addict  until  such  time  as  he  Is 
foimd  to  be  no  longer  in  need  of  treat- 


ment   We  cannot  do  so  under  the  prai-' 
ent  voluntary  systeoL 

An  addict  must  be  glv«i  the  support 
and  assistance  which  wUI  enable  him  to 
cope  with  the  problon  of  addiction  and 
this  legislation  is  the  means  of  provid- 
ing such  assistance. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill  and  can  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  <v>pinmn^ 
a  unanimous  vote  of  this  honorable  body. 
since  it  provides  a  means  of  restoring 
some  of  our  disturbed  people  back  into 
the  chaimels  of  a  normal  sodety. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
subject  of  narcotics  and  those  addicted 
to  narcotics  has  been  a  (Ufllcult  subject 
upon  which  to  legislate  over  the  years. 
Too  little  was  known  about  the  proper 
approach,  particularly  in  regard  to  treat- 
ment of  addiction.  The  Harrison  Act 
tried  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  for 
those  who  would  traffic  In  drugs  to  obtain 
them.  The  severe  restriction  placed 
upon  the  distribution  of  hard  narcotics 
with  its  great  inconvenience  to  Intimate 
sources  such  as  pharmaciste  and  doctors 
has  been  effective  enough  to  Justify  ite 
existeiMse  and  the  inconvenience  which  it 
causes. 

As  you  know,  a  new  and  equally  men- 
acing problem  has  grown  from  the  use 
of  stimulant  and  depressant  drugs. 
These  have  been  so  easy  to  manufacture 
arul  distribute  that  the  country  was  about 
to  become  flooded  with  these  dangerous 
substances.  HH.  2.  which  passed  the 
House  last  year  and  became  law.  was 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  of  which 
I  am  a  member.  It  provided  for  record- 
keeping by  those  who  manufacture  aiul 
distribute  stlmulante  and  depressants. 
It  tightened  up  the  machinery  to  sboft 
the  counterfdtlng  of  goof  balls  and  pep 
piUs.  It  is  as  necessary  as  the  Hturison 
Act.  and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  keep 
millions  of  dangerous  pills  from  the 
hands  of  our  young  people  and  other 
potential  drug  abusers. 

Over  the  last  few  years  a  new  philoso- 
phy for  medical  treatment  for  certain 
conditions  has  onerged.  The  tendency 
to  hide  mental  affiiction  and  mental  re- 
tardation from  public  view  and  consid- 
eration is  now  giving  way  to  a  newer 
and  thoroughly  sound  idea.  The  treat- 
ment for  mental  health  conditions  and 
also  for  mental  retardation  can  best  be 
accomplished  if  done  at  the  local  level 
when  possible.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
medical  fraternity  we  have  passed  laws 
providing  for  community  mental  health 
facilities  and  idso  community  mental  re- 
tardation centers.  These  will  make  it 
possible  to  attack  the  problems  where 
they  arise.  Obviously  tUs  calls  for  new 
skills  to  be  available  at  the  local  levd. 
and  that  problem  is  also  being  met 
through  medical  and  health  professions 
educational  asslstanee. 

Despite  all  this  excellent  progress,  we 
have  still  neglected  one  vital  area.  Still 
with  us  from  the  dim  past  are  the  laws 
which  treat  a  victim  of  narcotic  addic- 
tion or  drug  abuse  as  a  criminal  per  se. 
We  have  tried  to  decrease  excessive  use 
of  drugs  by  the  enforcement  of  harsh 
and  unbending  laws,  leaving  no  room  fbr 
judgment  or  discretion  to  those  charged 
with  enforcement.    The  provisions  for 
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nhabOiUaoa  or  treatment  haw  twen 
vamgtr  and  baTe  not  been  In  Une  irlth 
todays  medleal  ttdnklnt  and  the  plil- 
lOMpihy  of  treatment  wlildi  I  bafe  eaiUer 
described. 

To  oatteet  tbts  a  sertee  of  UUa  were 
Inttodoeed  by  eereral  Members  provid- 
ing, as  did  my  bin.  HJl.  8M0.  for  dTll 
commitment  of  addlets;  for  (fiseretton- 
ary  powers  in  the  courts  and  parole  ma- 
ddnery*  for  rehabilitation  servleee  sim- 
ilar to  those  proTided  at  State  and  local 
levels  bf  preeent  puMle  health  entitles: 
and  for  constmctlon  or  rtiiabQItatlon  fa- 
culties. Taken  together  these  various 
pnvosals  make  a  padcage  to  Implement 
what  I  think  is  the  modem,  the  proper, 
and  the  most  effective  philosophy  for 
handling  narcotic  addicts  and  drug 
abusers. 

Tht  bin  btf  ore  us  today  is  a  part  of 
this  padcage.  and  it  is  pnyerly  the  first 
part.  It  is  quite  necessary  to  untie  the 
hahds  of  the  courts  in  the  handling  of 
narcotic  addicts. 

It  win  be  equally  necessary  to  follow 
through  and  make  sure  that  additional 
and  better  facilities  for  the  rdutbllita- 
tion  of  these  people  are  created.  That 
is  the  subject  matter  of  a  series  of  bills 
before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  wm  find  it  possible  to  consider  them 
very  sotxi. 

"me  basic  Idea  btiiind  a  dvfl  commit- 
ment measure  is  to  keep  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  drug  addiction  in  the  main- 
stream of  society  as  far  as  that  is  pos- 
sible. I  am  sure  that  despite  our  harsh 
laws,  the  courts  and  enforcement  olBdals 
are  trying  to  make  the  best  use  of  present 
fadntieB  for  rehabilitation  and  treat- 
ment. I  would  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  charges  are  dropped  in  some  cases 
where  the  subject  requests  voluntary 
commitment. 

I  think  It  diould  be  pointed  out  that 
RJt.  916T  is  not  a  bleeding  heart 
measure  which  would  result  in  releasbig 
'  people  into  society  who  are  dangerous  to 
others  or  themselves.  Ndther  is  It  a 
measure  which  could  be  used  to  make  ex- 
cuses and  iwovlde  a  cover  for  vicious 
criminals.  With  aU  due  sympathy  for 
the  unfortunate  people  who  are  addicted 
to  the  use  of  narcotics  and  other  drugs, 
the  purpose  of  this  bUl  Is  the  same  as 
the  purposes  of  the  present  laws  and  that 
is  to  protect  sodety.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated too  ami^  that  present  laws  do 
not  accomplish  desired  objectives,  and 
this  bin  rtKNild  make  it  possible  to  pro- 
tect sodety  adequately  and  stfll  rehi^illl- 
tate  those  people  iriw  are  deserving  of  it 
and  capable  of  It. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  mly  too 
wdl  that  comirietdy  voluntary  commit- 
ment does  not  worit.  Tliere  is  not 
enough  incentive  to  keep  the  addict  un- 
der treatment.  Re  win  usually  give  up 
the  Idea  long  bef m^  he  is  reaDy  ready  fUr 
release.  This  results  in  no  appret^Ude 
gain  to  sodety  and  a  total  loss  for  the  In- 
dtvMuaL  Thtae  bins  whtdi  provide  for 
dvfl  ooramttment  provide  a  handle  by 
wtaldk  the  enforcement  authorities  may 
ksep  a  flm  hold  on  the  patlmt  and  give 
fakD  a  strong  incentive  to  keep  up  treat- 
.BMBt  and  to  be  Inily  ivhabOitafeed  as  wen 
as  also  providing  for  aftercare.   It 


not  suddenly  put  him  on  his  own.  with 
aU  the  tenllde  temptations  which  seem  to 
aSict  such  persons. 

lb  make  it  as  dear  as  possDde  I  would 
Uke  to  outline  the  basic  things  which 
RJt  9167  does: 

First.  It  gives  the  court  the  right  to 
give  to  one  charged  with  violation  of  a 
penal  law  relating  to  narcotics  an  dec- 
tkm.  Re  may  ask  for  rehafaUltatlon  and 
treatment.  This  does  not  mean  that  he 
can  automatically  reodve  it  and  the  biU 
outlines  conditions  which  would  bar  him. 

Second.  TTie  coiut  having  Jurisdiction 
of  the  case  win  decide  whettier  or  not 
the  person  is  dlglUe,  and  if  the  court  so 
detennines,  it  may  oommit  the  prisoner 
to  the  Burgeon  Oeneral  for  treatment  fmd 
rdiabUltatkHi. 

Third.  The  blU  provides  for  treatment 
as  long  as  36  months,  but  if  the  prisoner 
goofs  up  during  this  time,  he  goes  back 
to  court. 

Fourth.  If  the  prisoner  makes  it 
through  treatment,  he  thm  may  reodve 
2  years  of  aftercare  on  a  probationary 
basis.  If,  during  this  time,  he  goofs  up. 
be  goes  back  to  court. 

Fifth.  If  the  patient  makes  It  through 
treatment  and  aftercare  and  Is  judged 
to  be  rehabUltated,  the  charges  agiUnst 
him  are  dismissed. 

Sixth.  The  taUl  also  spedflcally  re- 
moves the  criminal  stigma  from  (Hieiirtu) 
has  subjected  himself  to  this  process  al- 
though it  has  been  necessary  to  find  that 
he  was  In  fact  a  narcotic  addict. 

Seventh.  In  case  an  eligible  defend- 
ant does  not  choose  dvU  commitment  or 
the  court  does  not  fed  that  this  course  of 
action  Is  proper,  it  would  be  posdble  for 
the  court  after  conviction  to  commit  the 
defendant  for  treatment. 

I  am  cmivinced  that  this  biU  is  a  for- 
ward looking  change  in  our  criminal  law 
and  c»ie  which  i»  overdue.  I  heartily  en- 
dorse its  objectives  and  the  means  pro- 
vided in  the  UU  by  which  those  objec- 
tives can  be  reached.  I  h<9e  that  the 
Rouse  wlU  see  fit  to  acc«>t  the  provi- 
sions of  HJR.  9167  as  presented  to  It  and 
help  make  it  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
greatly  pleased  to  see  the  narcotic  addict 
rehabilitation  blU.  a  very  necessary  and 
Important  legislative  matter  of  which  I 
am  a  sponsor,  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Rouse.  In  the  Judldary  Committee  we 
held  extensive  and  thorough  hearings 
during  1965  and  1966.  and  R.R.  9167  em- 
bodies. In  my  judgmmt,  a  successful  df ort 
to  recognise  and  overcome  the  rigidities 
of  the  law  that  previously  have  not  taken 
into  account  varying  sources  of  crime, 
suoh  as  drug  addiction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  breaking  new 
ground  today  by  finally  reoognWng  that 
narootle  addiction  Is  a  sickness  that  can- 
not be  cured  by  prison  bars:  and  even 
more  importantiy.  we  are  offering  posi- 
tive procedures  that  wlU  place  the  law  on 
the  dde  of  those  suffering  victims  of  nar- 
cotics who  are  willing  and  determined  to 
shake  the  habit.  rebuOd  their  self- 
respect,  azMl  renew  their  position  in  our 
sodety  as  successful  and  productive 
dtlsens. 

This  bin  is  a  dasdc  case  of  progressive 
and enlighUmed legislation.  Itreoognlaes 


an  obvious  evU  that  continually  threstcos 
the  lives  of  aqpedally  the  youth  of  our 
Nation.  It  suggests  how  the  law  should 
be  amended  in  order  to  better  solve  the 
evil,  rather  than  punltlvdy  deal  with  the 
addUet  who  Utendly  is  no  longer  In  con- 
trol of  himself.  And  It  win  benefit  every- 
one, the  unfortunate  addict  as  well  u 
sodety  as  a  whole,  for  as  our  dls- 
ttngulshed  and  bctoved  chairman  of  the 
Judldaiy  Committee  has  stated  In  sup- 
pcnUng  testlnumy: 

.  .  .  ftddleU  breed  other  adcUcte.  ir  «t 
een  cure  an  addict.  It  U  the  •sma  thing  u 
leoUttng  and  curing  a  carried  of  a  ccnnma- 
nleable  dlaeaae. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  really  believes 
that  this  bUl  will  wipe  out  the  scourge 
of  narcotic  addiction.  It  will,  however, 
greatly  strengthen  the  podtlon  of  the 
courts,  and  offer  hope  to  those  addicts 
who,  with  the  help  of  treatment,  really 
want  rehabilitation.  It  wUl  heU>  those 
addicts  who  want  to  help  themsdves. 
This  in  Itself  Is  a  giant  step  forward  in 
the  struggle  to  halt  the  spread  of  addic- 
tion, and  to  deal  podtlvdy  with  one  d 
the  greatest  sources  of  personal  tragedy 
and  one  of  the  gravest  social  ills  con- 
fronting our  Nation. 

Mr.  RALPERN.  Mr.  Chaltman,  the 
legislation  presently  under  debate  Is  of 
major  Importance. 

RJi.  9167  represoits  a  breakthrough 
in  providing  for  Federal  efforts  towani 
rehablUtatlng  narcotic  addicts. 

Rlstorically  speaking,  weak  imple- 
mentation <a  diverse  State  laws,  as  well 
as  disappointing  experiences  of  the  vol- 
untary Federal  Institutions  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  point  to  the 
necessity  for  cleariy  defined  and  realis- 
tic rehablUtatlon  processes  in  our  overall 
i4>proach  to  curing  addiction.  Without 
such  provisioning,  we  can  never  expect 
to  Stan  the  tide  of  this  contagious  threst 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  American 
sodety. 

RR.  9167  Imbues  the  law  with  a  con- 
trolled degree  of  fiodblUty  which  is  im- 
perative. Eligible  offenders  are  granted 
the  option  of  treatment  and  rehabillta- 
tl(m,  under  the  custody  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  for  a  period  of  up  to  36  months, 
during  which  time  the  criminal  charge 
shaU  be  hdd  In  abejrance. 

Barred  from  such  an  election  are  those 
charged  with  violent  or  otherwise  seriooa 
crimes,  or  those  apprehended  for  selling 
and  Importing  drugs,  or  conspiring  to 
do  so.  Persons  with  two  or  more  felony 
convictions  are  similarly  Ineligible  for 
civil  commitment. 

These  prescriptions  are  similar  to  the 
substance  of  RJl.  2979,  legislation  I  In- 
troduced in  January  1965  and  based 
upon  many  years  of  coUectlve  effort  with 
other  colleagues  In  this  field. 

Significantly,  RJi.  9167  authorizes  sn 
effective  posthospital  supervisory  pr»* 
gram.  This  Is  another  essential  tool  in 
rdiabUitatlng  addicts  toward  a  noimsl 
and  productive  life.  Records  at  the  two 
Federal  homitals  indicate  that  without 
an  aftercare  meohaxdsm.  the  rate  of  re- 
lapse Is  bound  to  be  dlscouraglngly  high. 
When  the  addict  returns  to  his  hosM 
community,  after  a  lengthy  period  of 
withdrawal  under  controUed  conditions, 
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to  go  back 


HJl.  9167 
ity  to  require 
treatment  foi- 
to  be  directed 
leral  or  the  At- 
maybe.  The 
keep  records 
Indlvldnal 
range  of  as- 
home 
id  vocational 

conunltment 


the  Impulse  and  tempi 
on  the  drug  is  Inevitably 

To  deal  with  this  pro 
grants  the  necessary  aul 
continued  supervklOB 
lowing  the  addict's 
by  dther  the  Surgeim 
tomey  Ooieral.  as  the 
Public  Realth  Service 
of  each  patient's 
addicts  win  be  given  a 
slstance,    indudlng 
visits,  psychiatric  care, 
guidance. 

Title  n  authorizes  the 
process  tat  those  who  did  not  Initially 
make  such  an  dection,  0f  otherwise  fw 
those  who  did  not  coriitdete  the  dvU 
commitment  period.  Upjto  10  years  of 
treatment  is  provided  unner  authority  of 
the  Attorney  Oeneral.  la'effect.  the  pro- 
oediues  under  this  title  no  not  vary  es- 
senttslly  from  the  i4>pro4sh  imder  title  I. 

In  my  judgment.  RJ^J  9167  provides 
the  vital  legal  framewoi 
the  courts,  law-enfoi 
the  medical  profesdon 
attack  narcotics  addict 
ant  ill  effects.  It  wiU 
also  stimulate  efforts  01 
local  levels.  Foremost  <>f  aU,  It  recog- 
nizes that  om-  sodety  oarmot  begin  to 
cure  addiction  and  prevent  its  spread  by 
sanction  of  force  and  imprisonment 
alone.  I 

To  complete  the  workjaegun  here,  and 
Implement  the  many  adUltlonal  recom- 
mendations made  tqr  thej  president's  Ad- 
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Tisory  Committee,  f 
be  needed  to  help 
localities  with  adequate 
Ing  treatment  centers, 
hosptial  services,  aU  of 
aged  under  title  I  of  R 
urban  areas  of  the  Ni 
acutely  affected  by 
and  they  need  to  be 
out  the  forward-looking 
bm. 

The  number  of 
officers  must  be  substantially  increased. 
as  emphasized  in  the  reriOrt  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Advisory  Committee.  This 
pnmipted  the  IntroductiMi  of  RJl.  2978, 
legislation  I  drafted  to  raise  the  number 
of  narcotics  agents  at  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms and  the  Bureau  o^iNarootics.  AU 
available  Information  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  existing  l^vd  of  enforce- 
ment agents  is  woefully  j  insufficient  to 
Pi^ce  our  harbors,  alznorts.  and  dty 
streets  where  trafficking  1  and  addiction 
are  most  prevalent. 

What  we  must  reach  ih  dealing  with 
the  addiction  problem  is  14  proper  mix  of 
curative  Instnunents.  "tTeatment  cen- 
ters by  thansdves  will  not  solve  the  di- 
Imuna;  the  courts  aloaq  cannot  abate 
the  spread  of  addiction  \  [Federal  agents 
srebutpartoftheoverattinetwork.   RJl. 
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167  Is  an  essential  first 
ttie  law  the  needed  fiexil 
sddlcts  not  on  an  In 


buis,  but  with  variable  a  tematlves  to  fit 
me  oontlngendes  of  eack  Individual  case. 


I  urge  that  the  Rottte  1  let  favorably  on 
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this  area  Is  real  and  sdf  ■  Bvldent. 

Mr.  MULIVEL    Mr.  Cialzmaa.  weare 
soosiderlng  today  one  oJT  the  most  pro- 
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to  deal  with 
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gresstve  pieces  of  legislation  to  come  be- 
fore this  body  siDoe  we  enacted  ttie  med- 
icare bUl. 

Fmr  a  long  Unto  naroQtlo  addiction 
among  our  young  people  has  continued 
to  grow  until  today  tt  Is  one  of  the  most 
serious  health  problems  facing  us. 

I  would  like  to  emphasbtf.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  is  a  health  problem  and 
not  only  a  criminal  problem.  This  bm  Is 
the  first  real  step  toward  providing  the 
medical  soluttcm  on  Vbit  Federal  levd. 

TUs  UU  provides  dvll  commitment  for 
traatmcnt  Instead  of  crimtual  prosecu- 
tion for  thoee  arrested  as  addicts.  TluMe 
who  sen  drxigs  would  stlU  be  subject  to 
criminal  proeecutlon. 

I  have  urged  that  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  for  many  years,  and  I 
am  delighted  that  today  I  have  the  op- 
portimity  to  add  my  vdce  to  those  sup- 
porting it.         

Mr.  OALLAORER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  gratified  that  at  least  part  of  an  over- 
all, planned  wroach  to  the  problem  of 
narcotic  and  drug  addiction  is  finally  be- 
ing considered,  and  I  hope  approved,  by 
this  body.  I  have  been  proposing  and 
advocating  this  modem  approach  since 
early  1961. 

In  tliat  year  I  introduced  three  biUs 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  addic- 
tion: First  a  biU  to  establish  a  narcotics 
clinic  in  New  Jersey;  second,  a  blU  to 
urge  the  President  to  set  up  a  President's 
conunlBsion  on  narcotics,  which  I  might 
add  here  was  finally  brought  into  being 
and  ouMle  some  very  realistic  and  search- 
ing studies  of  the  problem;  and.  third,  a 
bin  to  aid  the  several  States  in  estsh- 
Ushing  hospital  and  aftercare  f acihttes 
to  help  in  the  treatment  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts. 

In  general  the  legislati<m  before  us  to- 
day presents  a  very  realistic  and  mod- 
ernized updating  of  American  thinking 
on  the  problem  of  drug  addiction.  For 
many  years  we  have  been  laboring  under 
an  Impression  of  drug  addiction  akin  to 
that  hdd  by  the  puritans  of  the  17th 
century  on  witchcraft. 

We  must  realize  that  a  sickness,  such 
as  drug  addiction,  cannot  be  treated  and 
successfully  cured  by  punitive  measures. 
We  have  ample  expert  testimony  from 
every  quarter  of  medical  sdence  to  bear 
out  this  fsu;t.  Addiction  is  a  physical 
craving  and  can  be  relieved  only  by  sci- 
entific and  medical  treatment.  I  am  in 
complete  support  of  this  bill  today. 

However,  there  is  one  problem  that  I 
think  remains  overlooked.  An  addict 
does  not  overcome  his  dckness  in  1  day. 
not  in  1  month  and  sometimes  not  for 
many  years.  He  desperately  needs  help, 
assurance,  guidance  and,  in  general,  con- 
tinued treatment  to  successfully  recover 
from  tile  df ects  of  any  prolonged  addlc- 
MxsxL  And  there  remains,  of  course,  the 
posdbiUty  of  falling  back  imder  the  speU 
of  drugs. 

For  these  reasons  we  must  assure  that 
there  are  to  be  suffldent  and  adequate 
facflities  for  treatment  of  addicts — com- 
plete treatment — as  called  for  In  part  by 
the  Narcotic  RehablUtation  Act  of  1966. 
This  bin.  In  fact,  spedflcally  denies  dvfl 
commitment,  if  adequate  facilities  for 
treatment  are  lacking.  "Adequate  fftdl- 
lUes"  eonstst  of  expert  first  sta^  hoa- 


pltal  care  and  treatment  by  persons  f^ 
miliar  with  and  trained  hi  cnmbating  the 
problem.  This  Is  the  most  dUBcult  and- 
sometimes  painful  time  for  the  addict. 
But  after  the  ii^tial  period  at  treat- 
menU-4te  first  braaklBg  at  the  habit 
there  remain  many  months  during  whldi 
the  former  addict  needs  addittonal  out- 
patient care.  This  time  can  be  the  most 
critical  and  most  mentally  trying  for  the 
person  trying  to  break  the  habit.  In 
most  States,  and  I  might  add  in  New 
Jersey,  these  faculties  are  deficient 

Ih  1961, 1  first  tatroduced  a  blU  to  pr»> 
vide  some  Federal  financial  aid  to  hdp 
States  to  establish  hOQtitals  and  pro- 
grams of  postho«>ltal  care,  treatment 
and  rehabUltation  of  narcotics  addicts. 
I  am  reintroducing  that  biU  today  be- 
cause I  fed  that  when  the  legislation 
presently  before  us  is  passed  and  signed 
into  law.  the  needs  for  these  faculties 
WlU  increase  manifold.  There  is  very 
Uttle  utlUty  in  passing  a  bUl  aUowIng 
dvU  ccMnmltment.  rather  than  criminal 
prosecuti<m.  when  it  is  doomed  from 
the  beginning  because  of-  inadequate 
treatinent  fttdllties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  Uve  in  an  age  of 
missUes.  moonshots.  and  deepsea  probea. 
We  are  conquering  and  explaining  the 
mysteries  that  faced  those  who  Uved  in 
the  ages  before  us.  Today,  we  have  a 
chance  to  strike  a  blow  at  a  problem  that 
has  been  with  us  since  man  began  to 
Vaixik.  Perhaps  to  us  not  as  dramatic  as 
a  shot  to  Mars.  p«rfaaps  not  as  daring  as 
a  trip  bdow  the  waves,  but  to  the  addict 
on  the  streets  of  New  York  or  Chicago, 
freedom  from  dnigs  Is  Justas  dramatic 
and  daring,  if  not  more  so.  than  any 
other  feat  yet  achieved  by  man. 

I  xirge  my  colleagues  to  vote  f avordaly 
on  this  blU  today  and  then  to  f  oUow  up 
by  assuring  that  adequate  treatment  fa- 
cUlUes  are  made  available. 

Mr.  UcCaiUOCB.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
have  no  further  requests  tor  time.  , 

Mr.  ASRMCMEUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  JL 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Cleric  wiU  no*lr  read. 

The  Clolc  read  as  follows:  ',' ' , , 

Be  it  enacUd  bp  the  Senate  mU  Botmof 
Bepretentattpea  of  the  UfUted  Btatee  0/ 
Atnerioa  in  Congreaa  «efeii»Med.  That  tltlea 
I  and  n  of  thla  Act  may  be  olted  as  tbe 
"NarcoUc  Addict  BehabtUtatton  Act  of  1966". 

TheCHAIHMAN.  The  Cleik  wUl  read 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1,  Mne  4,  strUca  "ISOV  and  Inaart 
"1»«S-. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  T^thout  objection, 
the  amendment  Is  speed  to. 

There  was  no  objectbm. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

Mr.  ASHMORE  (interrupting  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  dispense  witti  further 
reading  of  the  bm,  and  consider  it  open 
for  amendment. 

TbB  CHATRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

South  Carolhui? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  Is  it  proposed, 
in  oflding  the  c(»nmlttee  amendments, 
that  tbey  be  offered  seettoa  tagr  seeUonf 
I  wlU  have  an  amendment 

cRrf    .easern    notatttuun  in  ^immi  ftu  ■aatu 
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■  MRAaBlfCaiE.   Xo^that 
^l!•A^   WUCSJOKT.     Mr.    (ThrirMOT.    I 
■WKKbdnw  wo^  ismiviitiQn  of  objection. 

-Tte  VHADUCMf.  IB  there  ottfeetkin 
to  the  feqUBBt  o£  tke  gmtlam«n  fram 
Sootti  CSnoBxHiY 

There  wu  no  obtJectlixi. 

The  Cleric  read  M  follows : 

Deetentttoa  o<  BtUCf 

Smc.  a.  It  is  the  polfey  of  the  OoograM  that 
eertem  IndmciUAls  eharged  wltb.  «t  oonvlcted 
(X,  TldUtttnff  ndam  la«s  ttaooM  be  aflortled 
■a  opiportanlty  tcr  treBtment  tf  tt  la  dcter- 
mliMd  that  ttey  m*  nuootlc  addicts  and 
■uoh  traatmeot  It  likely  to  result  In  thsir  te- 
habUltatlon  and  return  to  society  as  useful 
msmbsrs.  It  Is  the  further  policy  ot  the 
Oungreas  that  alternative  procedures  should 
be  afltoeded  for  tue  In  eentetMiIng  eertain  in- 
dividuals convicted  at  vlolatlnc  Pederal  laws 
rrtattaf  to  narcotic  drucs  or  marihuana. 

ems  t— cmL  coMMznaNT  xm  vtwa  e» 
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OeOnltlons 
Sec.  101.  As  used  In  this  title— 

(a)  "Addict"  means  any  individual  who 
habitually  uses  any  narcotic  drug  as  defined 
by  section  4731  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  IBM,  as  amended,  eo  as  to  endanger  the 
public  morale,  health,  safety,  or  welfare,  or 
who  Is  so  fhr  addicted  to  the  use  of  such 
narcotic  drugs  as  to  have  lost  the  power  of 
self-cootrol  with  reference  to  his  addiction. 

(b)  "Surgecm  Oensral"  means  the  Surgeon 
Oeneral  at  the  PubUe  Health  Servloe. 

(0)  "Orlms  at  violence"  indudee  voluntary 
-wienelenghter.  murder,  rape,  majrhem,  kid- 
naping, retobery,  burglary,  housebreaking,  ex- 
tortion aoooBBpanled  by  thrMta  of  violence, 
assault  with  a  dangeroos  weapon  or  with  in- 
tent to  eoamilt  any  offense  punishable  by  im- 
pilsonmsnt  for  more  than  we  year,  arson 
punishable  as  a  felony,  or  an  attempt  to 
commit  any  of  the  foregoing  offenase. 

(d)  "Tteatment"  Includes  treatment  la  an 
InstitattoQ  and  under  supervlaed  aftercare  In 
the  ogaimunlty  and  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  medical,  educational,  eoelal,  psy- 
chologloat.  and  vocational  services,  corrective 
and  preventive  guidance  and  training,  and 
other  rehabilitative  servlcee  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  putaiic  sad  beaeflt  the  addict  by 
oocrectlag  his  sntlsoclel  tendeadee  and  end- 
ing his  dependence  on  addicting  druae  and 
his  BuaeeptlbMtty  to  addiction. 

(e)  "Pstony"  Includes  any  offeoae  in  viola- 
tion of  a  law  or  the  United  Stotee.  any  State, 
any  poeseeMon  or  territory  of  the  TTnited 
SUtee.  the  District  at  Columbia,  the  Canal 
Zone,  or  the  Oaranumwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo, 
whldi  at  the  time  at  the  offense  was  punlsh- 
ehle  by  <Math  or  ia^irlaanment  for  a  term  ez- 
oeeding  one  year. 

(f)  "Conviction*'  and  "oonvieted"  mean 
the  final  Jadjpnent  on  a  verdict  or  finding 
of  guilty,  a  plea  of  guilty,  or  a  plea  of  nolo 
oontendera,  bat  do  not  include  a  final  Judg- 
ment which  has  been  expunged  by  pardon, 
revereed.  eet  aside  or  otherwise  rendered 
nugatory. 

(g)  "Kllgibto  ladlvMual"  means  any  in- 
dividual who  is  charged  with  an  offense 
egalast  the  Uaitsd  SUtee.  but  does  not  In- 


(1)  Aa  Indtvldoal  oharged  with  a  crims  of 
vloleooe. 

(3)  An  liullvldual  ohacged  with  selling  a 
narooClc  drug,  unices  the  oourt  determines 
that  such  sale  was  for  the  ptXa/uj  pozpoee 
of  enahltng  the  ladivldQal  ta  dbtsdn  a  "nar- 
ootle  drug  wtaloh  he  reqidrea  for  his  pereoaal 
use  becauae  of  his  addlcttoa  to  eoeh  drug. 
*  (3)  Aa  Individual  avUnse  whom  there  Is 
peter  ehavge  of  a  fWeoy  which 
deterauaed  er  who 
ar  wifaaa  seateaoe  fleDoenag 
ooavlctton  oa  eatfi  a  ehatge^  inaladtngaay 
time  on  parole  or  mandatory  releeee 


•at  hesa  ■aaOy  <« 
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jeoaiieea. fully  served:  PrOviMi^,V)lHL«A  tn- 
AtSIuU  oh  probatloa,  parole,  at  otsadatory 
releaee  ahaU  be  Included  if  the  axitherity  ao- 
tt>eilasd  to  require  >Us  return  to  eiistodycon- 
esate  to  hu  eemmttment. 

(d)  An  individual  who  hae  bean  convicted 
of  a  felony  on  two  or  more  oooaalons. 

(i)  An  Individual  who  has  been  civilly 
oommltied  under  this  Act,  or  any  State  pro- 
ceeding because  of  narcotic  addictloD  on  two 
or  more  occaslotu. 

Proceedings  Before  Court 

Sic.  103.  (a)  If  the  United  Statae  district 
court  bellevee  that  an  eligible  individual  is 
an  addict,  the  oourt  may  advise  him  at  his 
first  ^pearaaoe  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
criminal  charge  will  be  held  in  abeyance  If 
he  elects  to  submit  to  an  immediate  exami- 
nation to  determine  whether  he  is  an  addict 
and  Is  likely  to  be  rehabilitated  through 
treatment.  In  offering  an  individual  an 
election,  the  court  shall  advise  him  that  if 
he  elects  to  be  examined,  be  will  be  con- 
fined diiring  the  examination  for  a  period 
not  to  aaceed  sixty  days;  that  if  he  is  deter- 
mined to  be  an  addict  who  Is  likely  to  be 
rehaWitated,  be  wUl  be  dvUly  committed 
to  the  Surgeon  General  for  treatment:  that 
he  may  not  Tolimtarlly  withdraw  from  the 
examination  at  any  treatment  which  may 
follow;  that  the  treatment  may  last  for 
thirty-six  OMmths;  that  daring  treatment, 
he  will  be  confined  in  an  institution  and,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Surgeon  Oeneral,  he 
may  be  conditionally  released  for  supervised 
aftercare  treatment  in  the  community:  and 
that  If  be  successfully  completes  treatment 
the  charge  will  be  dismissed,  but  if  be  does 
not.  prosecution  on  the  charge  will  be  re- 
suBMd.  An  individual  shall  be  permitted 
A  maximum  of  five  days  after  his  appear- 
ance in  which  to  elect,  and  he  shall  be  so 
advissd.  Kxcept  on  a  showing  that  a  timely 
election  could  not  have  been  made,  an  indi- 
vidual ahall  be  barred  from  an  election  after 
the  prescribed  period.  An  individual  who 
elects  civil  commitment  shall  be  placed  in 
the  custody  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  or  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral,  as  the  court  directs,  for  an 
examination  by  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  during 
a  period  aot  to  exceed  thirty  days.  This 
period  may,  iqion  notice  to  the  oourt  and 
the  appropriate  United  States  attorney,  be 
extended  by  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  for  an 
additional  thirty  days. 

(b)  The  Surgeon  Oeneral  shall  report  to 
the  court  the  results  of  the  examination  and 
reoommend  whether  the  individual  should 
be  dviUy  oommitted.  A  copy  of  the  report 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  individual  and 
the  United  SUtee  attorney.  If  the  oourt, 
acting  on  the  report  and  other  information 
coming  to  its  attention,  determines  thAt  the 
individual  Is  not  an  addict  or  la  an  addict 
not  likely  to  be  rehabilitated  through  treat- 
meat,  ttie  individual  shall  be  held  to  ariswer 
the  abeyant  eharge.  If  the  court  determines 
that  the  individual  U  an  addict  and  is  likely 
to  be  rtiiabUltated  through  treatment,  the 
court  shall  oonunlt  him  to  the  custody  of  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral  for  treatment.  No  indi- 
vidual is  committed  under  this  title  U  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral  certifies  that  adequate  f  acU- 
tlea  or  personnel  for  treatment  are  unavail- 
able. 

(e)  Whenever  an  Individual  Is  coeualtted 
to  the  custody  of  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  for 
tseataoeat  tmder  this  title,  the  ortailnal 
chsrge  against  him  shall  be  continued  with- 
out final  disposition  and  shall  be  dismissed 
if  the  Burgeon  Oeneral  certifies  to  the  court 
that  the  Individual  has  successfully  com- 
pleted the  treatment  program.  On  receipt 
of  such  certification,  the  oourt  shall  dis- 
charge the  IndlvldmU  from  custody.  If  prior 
to  such  certlfieatlon  the  Surgeon  Oensral 
determinee  that  the  tedividual  cannot  be 
farttMT  treated  as  a  aMdloal  problem,  he 
tfiaU  affvtes  the  ooait.  The  ooart  shall 
thereupon  terminate  the  oommltment,  and 


the  pending  erinUaal  proeeedtng  shall  be 
resumed. 

(d>  Aa  iadlvldoal  eoaualtted  tat  examl- 
aauaa  or  treatment  ahall  aot  be  released  oa 
-^ell  or  on  hie  own  reoognlzance. 
AT}  vl_       OomnUtmeat 

Sae.  Itt.'  fa)  An  individual  who  Is  eom- 
ttltted  to  the  custody  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral for  ta«atment  under  Qila  title  shall  not 
be  oondltton&Uy  released  from  Institutional 
custody  until  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  deter- 
mines that  he  has  made  sufficient  progress 
to  warrant  release  to  a  supervisory  aftercare 
authority.  If  the  Surgeon  General  is  unable 
to  make  such  a  determination  at  the  expira- 
tion of  twenty-four  months  after  the  com- 
mencement of  institutional  custody,  he  shall 
advise  the  court  and  the  appropriate  United 
Btatee  attorney  whether  treatment  should  be 
oon tinned.  The  court  may  affirm  the  com- 
mitment or  terminate  it  and  resume  the 
pending  criminal  proceeding. 

(b)  An  Individual  who  is  conditionally  i«- 
leesed  from  institutional  custody  shall,  while 
on  release,  remain  in  the  legal  custody  of  Ma 
Surgeon  General  and  shall  report  for  such 
supervised  aftercare  treatment  as  the  Sur- 
geon Oeneral  directs.  He  shall  be  subject 
to  home  visits  and  to  such  i^iysical  examina- 
tion and  reasonable  regulation  of  his  con- 
duct as  the  supervisory  aftercare  authority 
establishes,  subject  to  the  a{^roval  of  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral.  The  Surgeon  Oeneral  may, 
at  any  time,  order  a  conditionally  released 
individual  to  return  for  institutional  treat- 
meat.  The  Surgeon  General's  order  shall  be 
a  sxilBcient  warrant  for  the  supervisory  after- 
care authority,  a  United  States  marshal,  a 
probation  ofiloer,  or  an  agent  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral,  to  apprehend  and  return  the  indi- 
vidual to  institutional  custody  as  directed. 
If  it  Is  determined  that  an  Individual  has  re- 
turned to  the  use  of  narcotics,  the  Surgeon 
Oeneral  shall  Inform  the  court  of  the  condi- 
tions tmder  which  the  return  occurred  and 
make  a  recoeimendation  as  to  whether  treat- 
ment should  be  continued.  The  oourt  msy 
affirm  the  oommltment  or  terminate  it  and 
resume  the  pending  criminal  proceeding. 

(c)  The  total  period  of  treatment  for  any 
individual  oommitted  to  the  custody  of  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral  shall  not  exceed  thirty-six 
months.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  such  mazi- 
mimi  period,  the  Siirgeon  General  is  unable 
to  certify  that  the  individual  has  succen- 
faily  completed  his  treatment  program  the 
pending  criminal  proceeding  shall  be  re- 
sumed. 

(d)  Whenever  a  pending  criminal  proceed- 
ing against  an  individual  Is  resumed  under 
this  title  he  shall  receive  full  credit  toward 
the  service  of  any  sentence  which  may  be 
impoeed  for  any  time  spent  In  the  institu- 
tional custody  of  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  or  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  or  any  other  time  spent 
in  Instltutioaal  custody  in  connection  with 
the  matter  for  wlilch  sentence  Is  Impossd. 
Civil  Oommitaient  Not  To  Be  a  Conviction 

Sac  104.  The  determination  of  narcotic 
addiction  and  the  subeequent  civil  conunlt- 
BUBt  uader  this  title  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
criminal  conviction.  The  results  of  any  tests 
or  procedures  conducted  by  the  Surgeon 
Oeneral  or  the  supervisory  aftercare  author- 
ity to  determine  narcotic  addiction  may 
only  be  tised  in  a  further  proceeding  undv 
this  title.  They  shall  not  t>e  used  sgalnst 
the  examined  Individual  In  any  criminal 
proceeding  except  that  the  fact  that  be  ss 
a  narcotic  addict  may  be  elicited  on  bis 
eroaa-examlnatloD  as  bearing  on  his  credibil- 
ity as  a  witness. 
Use  of  Federal.  State,  and  Private  Padlltlss 

Sec  10ft.  (a)  The  Surgeon  Oeneral  msy 
from  time  to  time  make  such  provision  as 
lie  deuns  appropriate  autbcrlalng  the  ptf- 
foraiance  of  any  of  his  functions  under  ttaa 
tltte  by  aay  otlMr  offloer  or  employee  of  tba 
PubUe  Health  Servloe.  or.  with  the  eoaaaa 
of  the  hew!  of  the  Department  or  Agency 
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concerned,  by  any  pedera^jor  o***"  pubUc 
or   private   agency   or   o<ljer  or  employee 

thereof. 

(b)  The  Surgeon  OenerSI  Is  authoriaed  to 
enter  Into  arrangements  with  any  public  or 
private  agency  or  any  person  under  which 
approprUte  faelUUea  or  Services  of  such 
uency  or  person  wlU  be  ittttde  available,  oa 
a  reimburaable  basis  at  D^herwise,  for  the 
esammation  or  treatment  Ot  individuals  who 
elect  clvU  commitment  un4a'  this  title. 


nriM  n — sxhtbn  cxko  to  ^mcmcxirr  »o« 


immunity. 


drug  as  defined 
al  Revenue  Code 
to  endanger  the 
or  welfare,  or 
[dieted  to  the  use 
to  have  lost  the 
reference  to  his 

includes  votun- 

rape.  mayhem. 

,  housebreaking. 


Ssc.  aoi.  Title  18  of  the  United  Stetes 
Code  Is  amended  by  addlhg  after  chapter 
313  thereof  the  foUowing  new  chapter: 

-Chapter  314— narcotic  aOdiett 
"Sec. 

"4381.  Definitions. 
•4352.  Examination. 
"4363.  Conmiltment. 
"4354.  Conditional  Relei 
"4356.  Supervision  in  the 
"i  4351.  DariMinoKS 
"As  used  in  this  chapter!^ 
"(a)  'Addict'  means  ai^y  individual  who 
habitually  iises  any 
tai  section  4781  of  the  In 
of  1954,  aa  amended,  so 
public  morals,  health, 
who  Is  or  has  been  so  far 
of  such  narcotic  drugs 
power  of  self-control  wl^ 
sddlction. 

"(b)  'Crime  of  violei 
tary  manslaughter,  m' 
kidnaping,  robbery,  btirgi 
extortion   accompanied   liy   threats   of  vio- 
lence, assaiilt  with  a  danjgerous  weapons  or 
with  mtent  to  commit  ati^  offense  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  f^t  more  than  one 
year,  arson  punishable  ifi  a  felony,  or  an 
attempt  to   commit  anyi  of  the   foregoing 
offenses.  J  | 

"(c)  'Treatment'  include^  treatment  in  an 
institution  and  under  swbervlaed  aftercare 
In  the  community  and  laeludes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  medical,  educ||lonal.  social,  psy- 
chological, and  vocational!  tervices,  corrective 
and  preventive  guidance  and  training,  and 
other  rehabilitative  services  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  public  and  benlefit  the  addict  by 
oarrecting  his  antisocial  t^dencles  and  end- 
ing his  dependence  on  adoicting  drugs  and 
hU  susceptibility  to  addlir^lon. 

"(d)  'Pelony'  includes  hdy  offense  in  vio- 
lation of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  any 
State,  any  posseesion  or  territory  of  the 
United  States,  the  Dlstriqt  of  Columbia,  the 
Oanal  2Sone,  or  the  Comm|c«iwealtb  of  Puerto 
Rico,  which  at  the  time  |^  the  offense  was 
punishable  by  death  or  ikaprlsonmeet  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year.  | 

"(e)  'Conviction'  and  'convicted'  mesne 
the  final  Judgment  on  a  verdict  or  finding  of 
(Qllty,  a  plea  of  guilty,  pr  a  plea  of  nolo 
contendere,  and  do  not  id^lude  a  final  Judg- 
ment which  has  been  esmnged  by  pardon, 
reversed,  set  aside,  or  otherwise  rendered 
nugatory. 

"(f)  'EUgible  offender'  means  any  indl- 
vidual  who  Is  convicted  o  rl  an  offense  agalast 
the  United  Stetee,  but  dies  not  include— 

"(1)  An  offender  who  {is  convicted  of  a 
crime  of  violence. 

"(3)  An  offender  who  it  convicted  of  sell- 
ing a  narcotic  drug,  imlees  the  court  deter- 
mines that  such  sale  was  for  the  primary 
purpoee  of  enabling  the]  offender  to  obtain 
a  narcotic  drug  which  nk  requires  for  his 
Pasonal  use  because  of!  his  addlcttoa  to 
such  drug. 

"(3)  An  offender  against  whom  there  Is 
paidlng  a  prior  charge  o^  a  felony  which  hae 
act  been  finally  determinMd  or  who  is  on  pro- 
^e*)<in  or  whose  aentcaqe  f oUowiag  ooavle- 
tloa  on  stieh  a  cherge, 
oa  pards  or  maadatory  ^4eaee,  bee  not  been 
rally  aarved:  ProoMetf.  1  'hat  aa  offender  on 
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probation,  parolo,  or  mandatory  release  shall 
be  indaded  if  the  authority  anthoriaed  to 
require  his  return  to  oustedy  oooaeate  to  his 
commitment. 

"(4)  An  offender  who  has  been  convicted 
of  a  felony  on  two  or  more  prior  occasions. 

"  (5)  An  offender  who  has  been  oommitted 
under  title  I  of  the  Narootio  Addict  Reha- 
blUtotlon  Act  of  1»M,  under  this  chi^yter,  or 
under  any  State  proceeding  because  of  nar- 
cotic addiction  on  two  or  more  occasions. 

"I  4363.   EXAMIHATION 

"If  the  court  beUeves  that  an  dlgible  of- 
fender Is  an  addict,  it  may  place  him  in  the 
custody  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  for  an 
examination  to  determine  whether  he  Is  an 
addict  and  is  likdy  to  be  rebshUitatsd 
through  treatment.  The  Attorney  Oeneral 
shall  report  to  the  oourt  within  tlUrty  days; 
or  any  additional  period  granted  by  the 
oourt,  the  resulte  of  such  examination  and 
make  any  recommendations  he  deems  desira- 
ble. No  offMider  shaU  be  oomndtted  under 
this  chapter  if  the  Attorney  Oeneral  eertlfles 
that  adsquate  faelllttas  or  personnel  tor 
treatment  are  unavailable.  An  (lender 
ahall  receive  full  credit  toward  the  eervice  of 
his  sentence  ^or  say  time  spent  in  custody 
for  an  examination. 
"14358.  OoMiOTScxinr^ 

"(a)  If  the  court  determines  that  an 
eligible  offender  is  an  addict  and  Is  likely  to 
be  rebaMUtated  through  treatment  it  shall 
commit  him  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  for  treatmrat  under  this  chapter. 
Such  oommltment  shall  be  for  an  Indetermi- 
nate  period  of  time  not  to  exceed  ten  years, 
but  in  no  event  shaU  it  exceed  the  maximum 
sentence  that  could  otherwise  have  been 
Impoeed. 

"(b)  If,  the  oourt  determinee  that  an 
eligible  offender  is  not  an  addict,  or  is  an 
addict  not  likely  to  be  rehablllteted  through 
treatment.  It  shall  impose  such  other  sen- 
tence as  may  be  authorised  or  required  by 
Uw. 
"1 4364.  ComrnowAX.  Rxi.ssee 

"An  offMulM'  oommitted  under  aectitA 
4363(a)  may  not  be  conditionally  releesed 
iintil  he  has  bsen  treated  for  six  months  in 
an  institution  maintained  or  approved  by  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  for  treatment.  The  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  may  then  or  at  any  time  there- 
after report  to  the  Board  of  Parole  whether 
the  offender  should  be  oondltionaUy  releaaed 
tmder  supervision.  KtXmt  receipt  of  the  At- 
torney General's  report,  and  certification 
from  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Servloe  that  the  offender  has  made 
sufficient  progress  to  warrant  his  conditional 
release  under  supervision,  the  Board  may  in 
Its  discretion  order  such  a  releass.  m  de- 
termining BuitabUity  for  release,  the  Board 
may  make  any  Investlgatton  it  deems  neces- 
sary. If  the  Board  does  not  conditionally  re- 
lease the  offender,  or  if  a  conditional  release 
Is  revoked,  the  Boerd  may  thereafter  gant 
a  release  on  receipt  of  a  further  report  from 
the  Attorney  General. 
"I  4366.  SxTPxavisiOM  uf  thx  OouttJjmrr 

"An  offender  who  has  been  conditionally  re- 
leased shall  be  under  ths  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  as  if  on  parole  \inder  the  estabUabsd 
rules  of  the  Board  and  shall  remain,  while 
conditionally  rslaeeed.  la  the  legal  custody  of 
the  Attorney  Oensral.  Ths  Attorney  Oensral 
may  contract  with  any  ^^jnopriate  pubUo  or 
private  agency  or  any  person  for  supervisory 
aftercare  of  a  conditionally  released  offender. 
Upon  receiving  infonnatlon  that  such  an 
offender  has  violated  his  conditional  releaee, 
the  Board,  or  a  member  thereof,  may  lasue 
and  cause  to  bs  eaaeuted  a  wunraa*  for  his 
apprehension  and  return  to  castody.  Upon 
return  to  custody,  ths  offsader  shall  be  glvea 
an  opportanlty  to  appear  before  the  Board, 
a  member  thereof,  or  an  examiner  deel(piatod 
by  the  Board,  after  whioh  the  Board  may  re- 
voke the  order  of  conditional  releese," 
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vtoLsnoir  or  law  BaLamro  to  Ksaoonno 
sauos  oa  icAXXHoawa 

Sk:.  801.  Seetlon  7  of  the  Joint  roeehitton 
of  August  n,  1068  (73  atat.  84S>  is  eoMBded 
to  read  as  toUows : 

"Sac  7.  This  Act  does  not  spply  to  any  of- 
fense for  wtiich  a  mandatory  peaalty  Is  pro- 
vided; ao«>t  that  ssotloB  4300  of  tttle  18.  as 
smwndfid.  shall  apply  to  any  offenss  caniaisr> 
ated  in  seetton  78S7(d)  of  the  Intenal 
Revenue  Oode  of  ,1984,  as  amsndsd." 

Sec  803.  Section  4300  of  title  18.  Uaitsd 
Statee  Code.  is.  emeaded  by  (1)  liisaUng 
immedUtely  before  the  first  ssntenoe  thereof 
"(a)"  and  (3)  adding  at  the  end  thareof 
the  following  new  subeeotions : 

"(b)  A  defendsat  described  In  eaheeci 
tion  (a)  of  thia  ssetlon  who  to  oonvletad  of  a 
violsitlon  of  any  off  ease  enumerated  in  section 
7387(d)  of  ths  Intsraal  Revenue  Oode  of 
lOfti.  as  amsnded.  shall,  if  the  oourt  ta 
ooastdeiing  rtntvnr**^  him  to  ths  custody 
of  ths  Attorney  Oeneral  pwsuant  to  the  pro- 
viatans  of  the  Federal  Tbnth  Oorreotlons 
Aot.  be  oommitted  to  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  for  observation  sad  study  in 
aooordenoe  erlth  the  provlsioas  ot  section 
6010(e)  of  thta  tttle.  Before  seatanotng  such 
a  defendant  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  for  treatment  and  sapervlsion  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Youth  OocTeottoais  Ast. 
the  oourt  must  afllrmativaly  find,  in  writing, 
that  there  to  reasonable  ground  to  bsUeve 
that  the  defendaat  will  benefit  from  tiM 
treataoent  provided  tiiereonder." 

"(o)  Seotlon  6010(a)  of  thto  title  shaU  aot 
be  M>pUoaUe  to  a  defendant  deecilbed  in 
subenctlon  (a)  of  thto  ssetlon  who  to  con- 
victed of  a  vioUtion  of  any  Offenss  enumer- 
ated In  aection  7387(d)  of  the  Xntaraal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1964,  as  antended." 

8k3.  808.  Section  7337  (d)  of  the  mtemal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1964,  ss  amended,  ta 
smended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  (d)  No  SospsmDOir  or  SawnMoa;  Wo  Pao- 
navatr.  zto. — Upon  conviction — 

"(1)  of  any  offense  the  penalty  for  which 
to  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  thto  section, 
subeeetion  (c),  (h),  or  (1)  of  section  3  of  the 
Narcotic  Dniga  Import  and  Bxport  Act.  as 
amended,  or  auch  Act  of  July  11,  1041,  as 
amended,  or 

"(3)  of  any  offense  the  penalty  for  which 
to  provided  m  subsection  (a)  of  thto  section, 
if  it  to  the  offender's  second  or  subsequent 
offense, 

the  imr^***""  or  execution  of  sentence  shall 
not  be  Busjiended,  probation  shall  not  be 
granted,  and  in  the  cass  of  a  vlolatloa  of  a  Uw 
istating  to  narootie  drugs,  ssetlon  4308  of 
title  18.  United  States  Cods,  and  ths  Act  of 
July  16.  1983  (47  Stat.  68«;  D.C.  Cods  34-301 
and  foUowing) .  as  amended,  shall  not  ^yply." 
Sac  804.  The  Boerd  of  Parole  to  hereby  di- 
rected to  review  the  sentence  of  any  prisoner 
who.  before  ths  snaotmeat  of  thto  Act,  was 
made  IneUgible  for  parole  by  aeotlon  TnT 
(d)  of  ths  Internal  Bsvenne  Oods  of  1M4. 
as  amsnded,  and  (1)  who  was  oonvtctsd  of 
a  violation  of  a  Uw  reUtlng  to  marihaaaa 
or  (3)  iHio  was  oonvlotsd  of  a  vioUtton  of  a 
Uw  rdating  to  narootio  drugs  and  had  not 
attalnsd  hto  twenty-sixth  birthday  prior  to 
such  oonvietlon.  After  conducting  such  re- 
view the  Boerd  of  Parole  may  authorise  the 
release  of  such  prtooner  on  pende  pursoaat  to 
ssction  4303  of  title  18.  United  States  Oods. 
If  the  Board  of  Parole  finds  that  tiure  ere 
reesonabto  gronnds  to  bsUeve  that  suoh 
inlsonsr  may  benefit  from  ths  treatment  pro- 
vided xmdar  the  Fedetal  Touth  Oorreetlons 
Act  (18  UJB.C..  ch.  WT).  "  aiay  jdace  eueh 
prlsoiier  in  ths  easto^  of  ths  Tooth  Oor- 
tsetloas  Dlvldfln  of  the  Board  of  Farole  tat 
treatmeat  end  sapervislon  parsQeat  to  the 
provlsioas  of  ttie  Vsderal  Touth  Oorreotlons 
Aot.  Aettoa  takea  toy  the  Board  ot  Pande 
mider   thto   eeetlon   shall   not   eaoee   eny 
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to  mm  a  loncar  tana  itata  would 
I  lUMlar  hla  orlgUuU  ttntimt. 


4M.  HtrtlaB  S«l  or  «lw  I»iAUb  BMltli 
SwTtoe  Act.  M  UMnitod  (08  atit.  flgS;  M  Stet. 
80:  ID  Stat,  an;  «l  VMJO.  MTI^,  k  Mnanded 
ttt  fyd  —  Mtow: 

ItiMtoil  to vtowiOm for  tba  nnninwinin.  emn, 
jiratHllon.  tarMtamot.  aad  ilknliilno  of  iw- 
aoo#addlatad  to  tiM  «■•  of  bakO-fora^iif 
nwnntte  (tniga  vBo  ura  elvlUy  oaminlttad  to 
tiMliwal  or  eoQVlefeatf  of  oOeiMW  agmliut  tlM 
^n»t«d  Statw  SMt  ■wtonoed  to  trMtamt 
unctar  thoNuootlo  Addict  BohftbUltatkm  Act 
of  IMS.  addlcta  wbo  aro  oommittad  to  the 
ourtody  of  tlia  Attomay  Oananl  punuant  to 
tfca  pTPflalopa  of  th*  Mdval  Touth  Oor> 
lactloaa  Aot,  addlota  wbo  TotontarUy  aub- 
mlt  tkamaalT«i  for  traatmant.  and  ad(Uota 
oimvletad  ct  offaaaaa  ■grf'nt  tlia  Unltad 
SCataa  azMI  wbo  aaa  not  aaatmaad  to  t>aat- 
aant  ondar  tba  Wareotle  Addlot  Rdiabm- 
tatloa  Aot  ot  1868,  iBehidlng  paraona  con- 
Ttotad  by  gaaaral  oourta-imBttal  and  coo- 
aolar  aovita.  Soeh  oaia  and  ttaatmaat  abaU 
ba  provldad  at  baa|tftala  of  tba  Bervtoa  aapa- 
oiaUy  aqolpfad  tor  tbe  aooomaaodatton  of 
anob  pattanta  or  atoawbara  wbara  auttaorlaad 
uBdar  oibar  pcwrlaloBa  of  law,  and  aball  ba 
daaigaad  to  nbabOltata  axicb  paraona.  to  ia» 
Btontbem  to  bealtb.  and.  wbcra  nnonaaniji. 
*otntn  tbam  to  ba  aaU-auppcatlng  and  aalf- 
lallant,  but  notblnf  In  tbla  aastlon  or  In 
thUpart  aball  ba  eooatruad  to  Umlt  tba  au- 
tharMy  of  tba  Sorgaon  Otonaral  undar  other 
pnalakma  of  law  to  provlda  for  tba  oondl- 
tlooal  ralaaaa  of  potlanta  and  aftaroara  un- 
dar auparalalon. 

"(b)  Crpon  tba  admlttanca  to,  and  depar- 
turaflxan,  a  boapltal  of  tbe  aarvloa  of  a 
pacaoo  wba  votuntarlly  aotailttad  hUnaalf 
tor  traatmant  pomiant  to  the  prertilona  of 
thla  aacUon.  and  wbo  at  tba  time  of  faia 
artwWmaa  to  auch  boapiui  waa  a  resident 
of  the  ZMatrlct  at  Columbia,  tba  Surgaon 
Oanaral  abaU  fumlah  to  the  OommlMlon- 
ara  of  the  Oiatrlct  of  Columbia  or  their  dea- 
ignatad  agant.  the  name,  addraaa,  and  such 
other  pertinent  Information  aa  may  be  uae- 
f^J^  **»  rahabUIUtlon  to  aoclety  of  auch 


Sac  ia.  The  Stu-geon  CScnaral  and  tba  At- 
tomay General  are  authorlaed  to  give  rlipre- 
aantatlvea  of  SUtea  and  kwal  aubdTTlatoua 
tharaof  the  benefit  of  their  expartence  In  the 
care,  treatment,  and  rababUltaUon  of  nar- 
ootteaddleta  ao  uut  aaieb  state  may  ba 
moo^aged  to  nnrrlde  adiequata  faelllttea  and 
paiauntiai  fbr  the  eara  and  traatmant  of  nar- 
ootte  addleti  In  ita  JtuladletloB. 

aWj4Ci.  The  tabla  of  oontaota  to  Tart 
xn^-ramova  amd  nosoirtss"  or  title 
18,  Ubltad  Stataa  Ooda,  k  amandad  to  inacrt- 
iBfaftar 

"»M.  Maatal  ^Waottoaa 43*1- 

a  a«w  ahaplar  "^irmum  m  foUovat 
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4M.  ir  any  prmlatcm  or  tbla  Act  or  tba 
•pfUmtlaa  tharaof  to  any  panon  or  eboam- 
■tuwa  la  bald  tnralld.  tba  remainder  of  tba 
Aot  aadtta  appUeatlon  of  auch  pny?lalan  to 
?2?  ly*"*  *"**  iteUlarly  attoatad  or  to 
QCQar  etreamatanoaa  idudl  not  ba  aSaetad 
tbaraby. 

flW.  MS.  xnia  X  ot  ttua  Aet  aball  taka  aOtot 
tbraa  mflotba  aftar  tba  date  <tf  tta  anaetmant 
lUkd  abaU  apply  to  any  eaaa  ptndScbTa 
dlatnet  eowrt  ottf  UBlta4  iStSaaln  wblob 
•n  wpaacanoa  liaa  &ot  »«^^  T'wla  prUv  to 
aiMh  affaottTa  Oat*.   VOmUnSlaott^ 

pnatad  aoeb  aoaa  aa  ata  naeaaaaiy  to  eady 
oQt  tba  ptoilalaaa  ef  ttate  AfBt. 


M  hmi.  mpoaad  a«.  of  tba 


TlM  GHAIRMAM.    IIm  COeik  Vlll  MK 
porttht  next  aaMDdnuitt. 
The  Clei^  read  as  follows: 
Paga  a.  Una  7.  atrlka  "Daflnltl(m^ 

The  amendment  waa  agreed  to. 
The  CSAnUiIAN.    The  Clerk  win  re- 
port tbe  next  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  fcdlows: 

Page  a,  line  8,  atrlke  "Aa  uaad  In  thif  ti- 
tle—"  and  Inaart: 

"TlUa  38  of  tba  Unltad  SUtaa  Coda  la 
amended  by  adding  after  chapter  178  thara- 
of the  following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  175.  OtvU  commitment  and  rehm- 
hOUation.  of  aarcoMe  addteta. 

"See. 

"8901.    n—nlttona. 

"8808.  IMaoratlflBary  authority  of  Court;  Bt- 
amlnatlon.  report,  and  detarmlna- 
tloa  by  ooort;  Tennlnatton  at  cItII 
ocanmltment. 

"8803.  Authority  and  reaponalbllltlaa  of  tba 
Surgeon  Oaneral,  Inatttuttonal 
Ouatody:  Aftareare;  m>»<w.»i»«  p^. 
nod  of  dTU  oommltmant;  Credit 
toward  aentence. 

"8904.  OItU  commitment  not  a  oonvletlon; 
Uaeof  teatreaulta. 

"8808.  DalegaUon  at  functlona  by  Surgeon 
Oaneral;  Uaa  of  Pedaral,  SUta.  and 
prlTate  facUlttee. 

"3808.  Abeence  of  offer  by  the  court  to  a 
defendant  of  an  election  under 
aactton  3803  (a)  or  any  determina- 
tion aa  to  oItU  commitment,  not 
aevlewabla  on  appeal  or  otbarwlaa." 

Hie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port tbe  next  amendment. 
Hie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Page  8,  Una  80,  after  "ot"  taaart  "aaaault". 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Cletk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment. 
The  Clertt  read  as  follows: 

Page  8,  line  0,  after  "attempt"  Inaart  "or 
conaplracy". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  ClM-k  wm  re- 
IK>rt  the  next  amendment. 
The  Cleiic  read  as  follows: 

Page  8,  Una  10,  after  'ineludaa"  Inaart 
"oonflnaOMnt  and". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  T^  Cletk  will  n- 
port  the  next  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  followst 

Page  8.  Una  80,  atrUca  "Stataa."  and  Inaart: 

"Stataa  daaatflad  aa  a  felony  under  aaotloa 
1  of  title  18  of  the  Unltad  Stataa  Code,  and 
further  Includea  any  offanaa  In  vlelatton  of 
a  law  of-.  .^,.,^ 

The  8mendment-#n  agreed  to. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleik  win  re- 
port the  next  amendment. 

Hie  Clerfc  read  as  f<dlow8: 

Page  4,  Unea  1.  8.  and  3.  atrlke:  "punlah- 
abie  by  death  or  Imprlaotiment  for  a  term 
axoeedlng  ana  yaar."  and  inaart  "daaaUad  m 
a  felony  by  the  law  of  the  tdaoa  whwa  that 
offanair  waa  eenimfttad.'*.     '  •'"■   [^ 

Hm  amendment  was  i^tead  ta 

th»  CBABOtAK.  Thfe  GlBlk  «m  X«- 
tx>rt  the  next  amendment. 

tbn  deit  read  as  f  oUow8 

Pasa  4,  Una  U,  attar  "wltb' 
Uwtuny  to^portlng car.     .  i.  vi-u    -iw  -si 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Tht  CHAIRMAN.  THe  Clerk  wfll  te. 
port  the  next  amendment. 
•_  The  Cletk  read  as  follows: 
"^Mm  4,  Unea  16  throng  18.  atrlka:  ".  un- 
leaa  ttie  court  detarmlnaa  that  atteb  aala  waa 
for  the  primary  purpoaa  of  enabling  tba 
Individual  to  obtain  a  narcotic  drug  wblota 
he  requliea  for  hla  peraonal  uae  beoauae 
of  bla  addiction  to  aneb  drug."  and  Inaert 
'^  conaplrlng  to  unlawfuUy  Impart  or  aeU 
a  aareotlo  drug,  unleaa  tba  court  determlnaa 
that  >uch  aale  waa  for  tba  aole  purpoee  of 
anabltng  the  Individual  to  obtain  a  narcotic 
drug  which  be  requires  for  bla  peraonal  uae 
becauae  of  his  addiction  to  auch  drug." 

auaaiiTUTs  AMZNoacairr  omaio  bt 
ica.  M'cLoaT 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  win  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  lifr.  McCuiaT:  Page 
4,  atrlke  out  llnea  14  through  33,  Inolualve, 
and  Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"3.  An  Individual  charged  with  unlawfuUy 
Importing,  selling,  or  con^>lrlng  to  Import 
or  aeU  a  narcotic  drug." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
offer  that  as  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment? 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Yes. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  Is  to  exclude 
frc«n  the  authority  for  civil  commitment 
those  who  are  charged  with  selling  nar- 
cotic drugs.  The  subcommittee  consid- 
ered this  subject  very  carefully.'  We  de- 
bated it  In  the  subcommittee.  The  rec- 
ommendation of  the  subcommittee  was 
that  seUers  of  narcotics,  whether  they 
were  selling  to  provide  funds  to  satisfy 
their  own  addiction,  or  for  whatever  pur- 
pose, should  not  be  eligible  to  receive  the 
advantages  of  civU  commitment. 

It  appeared  to  us,  and  it  appears  to 
me  now.  that  there  was  too  much  lati- 
tude and  too  much  flexibiUty  granted  to 
the  court  in  such  a  situation.  As  I  said 
earner  during  general  debate,  it  was 
my  experience  in  the  minois  General 
Assembly  In  supporting  stlffer  penalties 
for  narcotic  offenders  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  remove  from  the  court  the  dis- 
oretbm  to  impose  lighter  sentences  if  we 
were  going  to  do  anything  effective  in 
order  to  stamp  out  or  to  reduce  narcotics 
trafDo. 

I  know  that  the  Congress  In  the  Boggs- 
Danld  blU  also  had  that  same  thing  Ui 
mind;  namely,  in  order  to  reduce- tbe 
amount  of  narcotics  traffic,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  get  rid  of  the  seUer.  Fre- 
quently, of  course,  the  narooUcs  addict 
Was  the  seUer.  Now  it  is  contended  k 
person  who  is  a  seUer  of  narcoUcs  may 
be  doing  this  solely  in  order  to  provide 
funds  for  himself  and  cannot  help  him- 
self. 

The  testimony  we  have  heard  is  not 
to  that  effect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nar- 
eotios  addicts  g^erally  khow  what  they 
are  doing,  but  they  conUnlt  crimes  in 
order  to  provide  themselves  with  funds. 
Unfortunately  the  crime  of  selling  nar- 
cotics, for  Instance^  to  a  young  person 
er  to  anyone  dse  who  was  not  on  the 
drug  or  to  someone  who  is  trying  to  get 
M  the  drug  Is  committing  ttoaat  as  se- 
rious an  offense  as  It  u  possible  to 
commit.  •'•; - 
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And.  in  any  event,  we  st  i^uld  not  ao- 
eord  to  them  this  privUe^  of  having 
glTil  commitment.  1 ; 

jlr  ^»frm«n,  thnt  la  th«  jwihetanfle  of 

this  suggestion.  In  geneiu*  ^'bat  we 
lie  going  to  be  doing,  if  yrk  adopi  this 
amendment,  is  to  protect  tl  i^  young  peo- 
ple, because  if  you  wm  ntite.  the  new 
OkMS  of  addictlaa.  the  ne^j  addicts,  are 
primarily  among  the  young  people  and 
Oiat  is  the  group  of  pec^le  ^  ipich  is  being 
pieyed  upon  by  the  existini  jnarootic  ad- 
dicts who  are  the  distribuwre.  the  ped- 
dlers, and  who  are  the  pushers,  because 
that  Is  the  way  narcotics  are  being  dis- 
tributed. I  :  ^  „ 

ICr.  Chairman.  If  we  want  to  continue 
this  program  which  has  b«n  effective- 
tod  it  se^ns  to  me  we  doU-then  we  do 
not  want  to  provide  this  Bneat  area  of 
the  sellers  of  narcotics  wljt|i  a  way  out 
(rftheircrime.  il  ^  ^     ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  sugf ested  earner 
that  this  was  a  program  to  suiwltuit  an 
existing  program.  I  say  tnib  is  not  a  bin 
aimed  at  supplanting  in  am  way  the  ex- 
isting program.  It  is  legwation  aimed 
at  in°<"*^<"<»g  what  we  Mve  and  8ui>- 
piementing  what  we  now  lUve. 

We  wlU  be  supporting  in  |avery  way  the 
good  and  desirable  provlsliiis  In  titles  I 
and  n  of  the  bUl  If  we  excWde  the  sener. 
But  if  we  grant  to  these  seUers  of  nar- 
cotics the  opportunity  to  avoid  these 
criminal  penalties.  I  do  n^  beUeve  that 
li  what  we  ought  to  do.  TnAt  is  not  what 
ttte  subcommittee  wanted  m  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  therefow,  I  urge  the 
oouunlttee  to  support  this  amendment 
and  to  support,  in  effect,  tbe  work  of  the 
wbcommlttee,  which  heard  the  witnesses, 
which  heard  the  tesUmctc^.  and  then 
rendered  Its  decision. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
ki  opposition  to  the  subs|t|tute  amend- 
ment. I  > 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [^r.  MoCu>rt] 
veuld  strip.  I  beUeve,  thi|  bUl  of  aU  its 
itrength.  1 1 

The  gentleman  offera  hm  amendment 
now  to  exclude  certain  uMn  of  a  drug. 
The  gentleman  would  elmilnate  title  I 
and  he  would  eUminate  t^^e  m.  Then 
«e  will  only  have  the  barebones.  as  it 
were,  of  the  narcotics  bm.  We  would 
have  a  mere  skeleton  as  It  were.  The 
whole  purpoee  of  what  i\ht  Judiciary 
Committee  is  sponsorias  would  be 
aborted.  1 

Mr.  Chahrman,  I  feel  thit  we  must  be 
very  earful  before  we  espouae  the  BUb- 
itltute  amendment  ofler^  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.         ' 

First,  Mr.  CAiairman.  wci  must  take  into 
ooDsideration  the  fact  th4l  this  is  a  very 
mild  bill.  It  excludes,  for  Isxample.man- 
dau^ter,  murder,  rape,  tnayhem,  kid- 
nsn>Ing,  robbery,  burglar^,  housebreak- 
ing, assaults  accompanied  by  threats  of 
violence,  assault  with  I  ;a  dangerous 
weapon,  and  many  othCT  1  ^nles.  Itex- 
dndes  aU  violence  deecri  lied  by  Federal 
statute,  but  ascribed  by  S  t^te  stBtutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  toly  a  minute 
Bumber  of  crtmee  lnvolv<  d,  and  not  too 
l>onendou8,  and  tliey  an  {not  so  highly 


taiportant.    Yet,  we  arej 
bave    amendment    after 


^ilch  win  emasculate  th  4  bin 


now  going  to 
unnidment 


ICr.  c?hfrlrm^.  I  hope  tbe  members  ot 
the  Committee  keep  that  in  mind  and 
vote  down  these  amaxdments.  because 
our  wo  A  wovild  have  been  hardly  wttrth- 
irtifle. 

Mr.  McCLOBT.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CEUiER.  I  only  have  5  minutes, 
and  I  think  the  gentlraian  from  Illinois 
has  used  oonaidezaUy  noore  time  than 
that 

BCr.  McCLORY.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Yoric  mwitioned  the  fact  that  I 
wanted  to  strike  title  I  out  of  the  blU,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  strike  title  I. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Just  let  me  finish, 
please,  sir,  and  I  wiU  yield  then  to  the 
gentleman.  Then  3rou  must  also  con- 
sider, third,  tbe  fact  that  this  doea  not 
automatically  pomit  dvU  commitment 
in  aU  eaaee.  That  is  ridiculous.  Anyone 
who  makes  that  kind  of  charge— but  the 
impUcation  is  there— that  we  are  Just 
going  to  open  the  6oon  because  of  crooks 
and  thieves  and  what  have  you  and  aU 
kinds  of  narcotics  dope  peddlen,  oUien 
who  smuggle  the  dope,  and  the  pushers 
and  thoee  who  are  dealing  in  narcotics, 
that  we  are  going  to  give  them  a  dean 
bm  of  health,  that  Is  ridiculous.  That  is 
not  this  bUl  at  aU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bUl  provides  that 
they  cannot  have  dvll  commitment  un- 
ices and  untU  the  Judge,  hi  whcmi  we 
must  have  some  confidence  in  his  discre- 
tion, feels  that  dvU  commitment  should 
be  permitted.  And,  then,  he  can  (mhr  do 
it;  that  is,  provide  for  dvn  commitment, 
upon  examination,  as  to  aU  of  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  the  man's  hls- 
toiy,  whether  he  has  been  convicted  be- 
fore, whether  thwre  were  any  other  out- 
statuling  charges  against  him,  his  family 
record,  and  so  forth. 

Reports  must  be  had  from  aU  and  sun- 
dry before  the  Judge  wlU  issue  an  edict 
that  he  shaU  be  dvilly  committed. 

For  that  reason  I  do  hope  that  you  win 
vote  the  substitute  amendment  down. 

Now  as  to  the  particular  substitute 
amendment.  I  tried  to  explain  before— 
and  a  good  many  of  jroa  were  here— aa  I 
said  before  I  tried  to  explain  in  my  opea- 
Ing  statemait,  a  man  who  becomes  a 
drug  addict  sometimes  feels  that  he 
wants  to  withdraw  from  the  drug.  But 
when  he  goes  back  he  is  under  a  dreadful 
strain.  The  Withdrawal  pains  are  ex- 
cruciating. Sometimes  these  drug  ad- 
dicts win  do  anything,  or  will  commit 
any  conceivable  crime  to  get  the  money 
with  which  to  buy  the  drug  to  satisfy 
that  craving. 

They  want  a  sort  of  euphorlar— they 
want  to  get  into  the  heights  as  it  were — 
they  want  to  pwietrate  the  skies  seem- 
Ingly^-and  they  use  the  drug.  They  are 
diseased— they  are  not  criminals,  in  a 
great  many  instances.  If  they  are 
criminals,  and  they  continue  to  seU,  the 
Judge  win  find  that  out  and  win  refuse 
the  civil  commitment. 

But  a  young  man,  espedany  one  who 
is  poor  and  indigent  and  does  not  have 
the  money  with  wlilch  to  buy  the  drug, 
sometimes  he  wiU  make  a  deal  to  sen  the 
drug;  and  he  win  sdl  the  drug  so  that  he 
can  get  the  wherewithal  to  purehase  a 
smaU  portion  of  tbe  drug  to  satisfy  that 


dreadful  craving  and  to  reUeve  tbe  symP" 
tome  of  that  dreadful  disease. 

What  are  we  going  to  do?  Are  we  go- 
ing to  say.  we  sludl  not  give  any  help  to 
that  man— not  even  a  UtUe  help?  Are 
we  not  going  to  say  "Here  is  our  har^ 
ve  want  to  pun  you  out  of  tbla  demr- 
Ity"?  Are  we  going  to  say  "We  are  not 
going  to  let  ypu  try  to  help  yourself'? 

Ibese  are  the  persons  that  we  can  help 
and  we  should  help. 

I  know  this  situatioa.  I  come  from 
New  York  City  where  we  hare  the  great- 
est dtffleulty  in  handling  these  problems. 
We  must  take  these  drug  addicts  off  the 
streets  because  they  eontaminato  and 
help  to  create  more  drug  addicts.  If  you 
are  going  to  refuse  ctvfl  oommitment  for 
these  poor  devils,  then  the  whole  act  is 
Just  made  useless.  For  that  reason,  I  do 
hope  and  pray — and  I  know  what  I  am 
tftiwng  about  because  of  our  experience 
in  New  York-^that  this  substitute 
amendment   whl   be  voted   down  de- 

tUtnSj, 
Mr.  FARB8TSXN.  Mr.  Chalrmim.  wffl 

the  gentleman  yield?    ^ 
Mr.  CELLER.    I  yield  to  the  gentie- 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  What  is  the  vtand 
of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  on  this? 

m,  CELLER.  Ihe  Attorney  Oeneral 
is  very  anxious  to  have  this  bin  as  we 
have  written  It.  He  would  ask  you  to 
vote  down  tbe  gentleman's  amendment 
He  stated: 

It  would  be  unfortunate  If  a  blankat  de- 
nial of  dvU  oommltmant  ia  appUad  to  tboaa 
wbo  aeU  narootlca. 

As  stated  hi  tbe  separate  views  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jeaiej .  (Mr.  Ga- 
HiLLl:  •  <!-'vn;   ■•'.:-.• 

Tba  truly  balplaaS  addfe*'  Wbtf  SMU  tt 
«m>ii  Mnounta  for  tbe  sola  purpoaa  of  aatla- 
rylng  bla  own  addtctton  Should  be  tflglMe 
for  t^««  anllg^V"**'  treatment  approaoh. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  Attorney 

I  agahi  r^eat  that  we  duxfld  vote 
down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  8ENNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Cludrman.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  coUeague,  tbe 
gentleman  from  Bllniols  and  I  certainly 
echo  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judidary. 

Not  only  does  the  Justice  Department 
favor  the  bin  as  written,  but  also  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Wdfare  and  the  Treasury  Department. 

But  gdng  back  to  the  hearings  on  this 
bffl.  On  Wednesday.  January  19,  1M6, 
the  Honoreble  David  C.  Acheson.  special 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treas- 
ury, and  Hon.  Henry  L.  Giordano.  Com- 
mlsslcmer  of  the  Bureau  of  Naroottes, 
also  of  the  Treasury  Department,  ap- 
peared before  our  committee,  and  Mr. 
CHordano  testified  as  foUows— reading 
from  the  transcript  on  page  433 — the  fol- 
lowing colloquy  took  place,  and  I  quote: 

Mr.  SamtB.  Mr.  Giordano,  In  reapoaaa  tf> 
Congraaaman  OUbarf  a  quaatloa  to  you  about 
tba  addlcta  out  of  tbe  1,600  you  arreatad.  Z 
^>»tti>  you  ga»e  a  figure  o*  450  to  600,  bow 
many  of  theee  addlcta  are  arreated  for  aeU- 
Ittg  narcotksa,  aa  defined  by  ttie  aot.  who  era 
addlcta?     in  other  worda,  out  of  the  450 
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"WhaX  llgun  do  ve  Iut*.  in  Ulklnc  abouf  this 
litfUnc*  of  aelUnc  to  vopport  th*  lubitf 

Ut.  Qiomumo.  W«U,  I  would  »tf  that  th* 
iB»Jortt7  of  our  eaaea  ar«  mad*  •caioct  th« 
tBportBnt  ttvflekcn  uid  they  an  wl«  cmm, 
byui41arfl».  We  do  hav*  mom  ttaAt  liiTOif* 
only  pnweeilon,  but  the  sMiJoctty  U  the 
oMee  an  aide  OMM.  And  the  majprt^  oT  the 
oaaee  are  oaaea  that  X  queatlon  whetihar  they 
would  be  able  to  make  a  afaowlnf  of  sale 
only  to  support  their  own  habit. 

In  other  words,  the  N*rootlc8  Bureau 
to  ttiUng  us  In  effect  that  this  Is  but  a 
minute  number  of  peofde  who  will  be 
treated.  But  as  the  c>*ftf"nftn  of  the 
Judiciary  Oommlttee  said  here-^t  us 
take  a  hypothetical  case.  His  substitute 
amendment  would  itrohlblt  thto  boy  from 
getting  the  same  kind  of  treatment  under 
the  bill  as  It  Is  presently  written.  Sup- 
pose we  have  boy  Z,  aged  16.  who  has 
an  addiction  to  narcotics.  He  Is  a  drug 
addict  To  satisfy  that  craving,  that  in- 
ner body  feeling  for  that  drug,  he  fLnally 
ends  UP  selling  narootles.  He  seUs  nar- 
cotics to  another  addict  who  Is  20  years  of 
age— to  boy  Y.  Uvular  the  substitute 
amendment,  boy  Z  could  not  receive 
any  rehabilitation  treatment  or  any 
training  or  any  cure  for  his  mental  and 
medical  i>roblem.  Thwefore,  when  we 
originally  took  up  thto  bill,  the  words 
"primary  purpose"  were  written  in  the 
bill.  But  if  you  will  look  at  line  21  on 
page  4,  to  satisfy  the  other  members  of 
the  committee,  we  struck  out  the  words 
"primary  purpose"  and  inserted  the 
words  "s<de  purpose." 

So  what  we  are  saying  in  effect  to  that 
any  drug  addict  who  to  selling  narcotics 
soldy  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  hto 
habit  can  be  dlgiUe  if  the  court  deter- 
mines among  all  the  other  things— the 
family,  the  environment,  the  sodologieal, 
the  economic,  and  medical  factors— that 
he  to  a  proper  subject,  to  receive  a  civil 
commitment.  Thto  to  all  our  bill  does, 
and  if  thto  substitute  amendment  to 
adopted,  then  you  are  discriminating 
against  one  addict  for  the  other  addict. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SSNNiSl.  I  am  more  than  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentlonan  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  thto  to  a  lawyer's 
dream  if  I  ever  saw  one.  Can  you  tell 
me  of  (me  drug  peddler  in  the  United 
States  that  would  go  into  the  courts  and 
say  that  he  was  selling  drugs  for  a  profit 
rather  than  to  sustain  hto  habit?  Thto 
to  about  the  most  ridiculous  thing  I  ever 
heard. 

Mr.  SENNER.  In  answer  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  it  to  a  lawyer's  dream 

Mr.  CONTE.  Of  course  it  to. 

Mr.  SENNER.  roT  it  trusts  In  the 
aUIity  at  our  Judicial  system  and  in  the 
abOity  of  our  Federal  judges  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  man  to  tening  the  truth - 
and  if  he  to  telling  the  truth,  that  the 
sale  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of  satisfy- 
ing the  habtt.  then  he  would  be  qualified 
as  a  potential  subject  for  civil  commit- 
ment. 

^n  a  person  to  selling  narcotics  for  a 
profit— «ertainly  he  would  not  be  eligible 
for  dvn  commitment  under  thto  legisla- 
tion.  The  selling  of  narcotics  for  a  profit 


or  to  support  a  habit,  to  a  question  of 
Xaet.  and  I  believe  our  Federal  Judges 
are  ijulte  capable  of  determining  thto 
fact,  particulaily  when  the  courts  have 
available  to  them  the  facilities  of  proba- 
tloa  officers,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  and 
other  law  enf  oroen^ent  agencies. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Oialnnan.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  two  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Vlrglnto  to  recognized  for  2  minutes. 
Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  thto 
time  to  pnvound  some  questions  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  The  language 
to  which  the  amendment  to  addressed  to 
on  page  4,  beginning  at  line  19,  and  con- 
tinuing throui^  line  23.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "or  conq^iring  to  unlawfully  im- 
port or  sell  a  luuvotie  drug,  unless  the 
court  determines  that  siich  sale  was  for 
tiw  sole  purpose  of  enabling  the  individ- 
ual to  obtain  a  narcotic  drug  which  he 
requires  for  hto  personal  use  because  of 
hto  addiction  to  such  drug." 

As  I  understand  that  language,  it  le- 
quires  the  court  to  make  a  determination 
of  fact  He  must  decide,  first,  that  the 
sale  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling 
the  individual  to  obtain  the  narcotic  drug 
which  he  requires  for  hto  personal  use 
because  of  hto  addiction.  Is  that  comet? 
Mr.  A8HMORE.  That  to  correct 
Mr.  POFF.  May  I  ask  thto  question: 
As  a  matter  of  procedure,  how  would  a 
judge  go  about  reaching  hto  determina- 
tion? Would  he  call  witnesses  to  give 
evidence  on  the  question? 

Mr.  A8HMORE.  He  may  do  so.  He 
may  have  the  man  examined  by  a  doctor 
that  he  designates.  He  can  determine 
to  what  extent  he  has  been  an  addict 
He  can  send  him  to  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  for  «>«ftnHimtitm  and 
anywhere  else  he  likes.  He  can  take  into 
consideration  hto  entire  past  record.  He 
can  question  the  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers and  determine  whether  or  not  he 
has  ever  been  reported  as  having  done 
anything  like  thto  before  or  whether  he 
has  been  apprehended  before,  and  get 
the  entire  facts  and  circumstances  sur- 
rounding thto  individual  He  to  required 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  POPF.  I  do  not  believe  the  gen- 
tleman has  responded  to  my  question. 
How  do  all  of  those  acts  asstot  the  judge 
in  making  a  determination  that  the  sale 
was  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling 
the  individual  to  obtain  the  narcotic 
drug,  to  obtain  money  to  satisfy  hia  own 
addiction?  I  suggest  that  in  order  to 
make  such  a  determination,  the  Judge 
would  require  of  the  accused  a  stotement 
of  whether  he  had  performed  the  act. 
Mid  if  he  did  so,  would  he  not  then  deny 
the  accused  of  the  right  to  refuse  to 
testify  against  liimself?  Understand 
that  the  accused  stands  before  the  court 
presumed  to  be  Innocent  of  the  charge 
that  has  been  made  against  him.  Yet  for 
the  court  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
civil  commitment,  the  court  must  deter- 
mine that  the  sale  was  made  for  the  sole 
purpose.  Does  that  not  assume,  then, 
that  the  sale  was  made,  and  if  the  sale 
was  made,  then  the  defendant  to  guilty? 
Mr.  ASHMORE.  The  enth*  dvU  com- 
mitment to  based  on  whether  or  not  the 
accused  wants  it    If  he  elects  to  make 
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such  statements  and  says.  "I  want  a  tira 
commitment"  then  he  to  deprivtog  him- 
self of  saytog  that  he  will  not  testify 

Mr.  POFF.  Tlie  gentleman  to  ai»o- 
lutely  ci^rect  with  respect  to  aU  othen 
except  the  person  who  to  accused  of  nuk- 
hig  the  sale  of  a  narcotic.  In  that  esse, 
in  order  to  get  the  benefits  of  dvil  cm- 
mltment.  the  court  must  determine  that 
the  sale  was  made  soldy  to  satisfy  hli 
own  addiction. 

Mr.  ASHBfORE.  RIb  does  not  have  to 
answer.  He  can  stand  mute  if  he  wanti 
to.  He  can  go  to  court  and  say  "i  want 
civil  commitment.  Your  Honor." 

Mr.  POFF.  But  the  judge  cannot 
grant  him  civil  ctunmitment  unless  the 
Judge  determines  the  sale  was  made  only 
to  satisfy  hto  own  addicticm. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  That  to  true.  All 
the  man  has  to  say  to  "I/want  civil  com- 
mitment." Then  it  to  up  to  the  Judge 

Mr.  POPF.  How  will  the  Judge  make 
that  determination? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  He  will  go  about  it 
by  making  an  investigation  from  a  legal 
standpoint,  from  a  law  enforcement 
standpoint,  from  a  medical  standpdnt. 
or  pi^rchological,  or  physical.  The  court 
has  wide  discretion  and  can  use  a  variety 
of  methods  to  determine  eligibility.  He 
does  not  have  to  make  thto  man  say  '1 
am  guilty"  or  "I  am  not  guUty." 

Mr.  POFF,  I  suggest  in  order  to  do  so 
the  court  will  find  it  necessaiy.  In  deter- 
mining whether  it  was  the  sole  cause,  to 
examine  the  accused.  With  the  faUure 
to  do  so  he  cannot  possibly  reach  such 
a  conclusion. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Bir,  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  agree 
that  there  to  no  more  despicable  enter- 
prise than  that  of  peddling  or  trafflck- 
hig  in  narcotics.  But  I  suppose  there  is 
nothing  any  more  pitiable  than  some  in- 
dividual who  has  fallen  victim  to  the 
narcotics  habit  and.  In  order  to  feed  that 
habit  and  for  that  purpose  alone,  en- 
gages in  thto  despicable  conduct  of  seO- 
hig  narcotics. 

As  I  view  thto  legislation,  we  are  try- 
hig  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  problem. 
We  are  doing  that  by  providing  a  vol- 
untary—as far  as  the  defendant  to  con- 
©•rnedr-propositlon  of  treatment  of  this 
addict 

The  conunittee  amended  the  bill,  ss 
the  language  appears  on  line  21  of  page 
4.  to  provide  that  the  court  must  find 
tliat  "the  sole  purpose"  of  the  defend- 
ant's selling  the  narcotics  was  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  a  narcotic  drug  which  be 
required  for  hto  own  personal  use. 

So  the  court  must  find  that  the  ac- 
cused to  a  helpless  narcotics  addict,  who 
had  no  will  to  resist  the  habit,  who  has 
sold  narcotics  to  SMne  other  person  sole- 
ly In  order  to  get  money  to  feed  hto  own 
habit 

There  to  nothing  in  the  bill  that  says 
a  prisoner  must  partld^te  in  a  dvil 
commitment  program.  But.  if  we  want 
to  look  at  it  that  way.  according  to  the 
Infonnation  we  get  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment it  sttU  to  a  good  deal  for  the 
pubUc.  Ttito  to  true  because  the  average 
Federal  prisoner  conamitted  to  the  Fed- 
eral prisons  receives  a  39J5  months  avw- 
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■te  sentence.  If  an  lndivii)ual  to  com- 
mitted imder  the  civil  cominltment  int>- 
eedures  he  may  be  kept  in 'confinement 
for  36  months  while  they  Undertake  to 
eare  him  of  thto  troubling  habit. 

8o  wliere  has  the  publitf  [been  hurt? 
mwre  has  there  been  any  jteduction  of 
punishment?  I 

V  we  follow  the  lead  of  tli^  gentleman 
from  mincrfs  [Mr.  McClobtqi.  we  are  go- 
ing to  say  that  in  the  Fecjehtd  prisons, 
ooe-half  of  thoee  prisoners  Jilow  in  Fed- 
cnl  prisons  who  are  addicwd  would  be 
dnied  the  opportunity  in  Ike  future  of 
tnatment.  if  they  are  addiois  and  com* 
mit  a  crime  solely  to  feed  mat  habtt— 
50  percent  of  the  prlsonersln  our  Fed- 
ml  prisons  system  today  ncoording  to 
ttie  Prisons  Department.  Who  are  nar- 
eottc  addicts,  are  there  becau^  they  were 
caught  peddling  narcotics  tio  get  money 
to  feed  their  habtt  or  imder  conditions 
vttlch  would  make  them  eligible  for 
dfU  commitment  under  the  provision 
of  the  Ull  we  are  now  considering. 

Ifow,  my  friends,  it  to  ndt  a  question 
of  whether  we  are  for  or  afajainst  harsh 
poilBhment  It  to  a  questiolii  of  whether 
ornot  we  are  willing  to  go  along  with 
the  demonstrated  need  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing for  these  unfortimate  people  who 
ire  victims  of  ttie  habit  Many  of  you 
imtlemen  who  will  critid^  what  the 
eommittee  has  done  will  in  the  next 
breath  defend  what  the  courts  are  doing 
iboot  alcoholism  over  the  cdantry  where 
they  are  turning  out  known  drunks  to 
nam  the  streets.  You  say  ^y  are  dis- 
eased people  and  should  nctit  be  subject 
to  inintohment   I  agree  the^  people  are 


dtnaaed.  but  I  suppose  the 
disease  to  nothing  to  com] 
osrootics  disease. 

Ur.  Chairman,  I  hope  thai 
nittt  will  be  defeated  and 
purposes  sought  by  thto  I 
be  accomplished  here  in 
Bsmesentatives. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSONc     _ 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  am< 

Ur.  Chairman,  as  lias  p: 
pointed  out.  the  bill  as  it  o: 
oat  of  the  subcommittee  si 
ikce  of  sale  entirely,  and  . 
tnally  Introduced  was  so  b: 
att  treatment  of  anyone 
m  so  long  as  it  was  for 
Wnwse  of  hto  own  habit 
wnn  of  primary  purpose 
wuad.   The  committee  did 
toUmlt  the  proposiUon  to  a 

•wtttton.    However,  I 

Wtttion  of  whether  it  to  a      .    _  

«  not  to  almost  as  difficult  a  jcme'f  or'the 
^ort  to  determine  as  would  have  t)een 
we  detetmination  of  prim^  purpose. 
Ued  this  to  still  a  loophold.  a  loophole 
«n««h  which  are  going  to  dass  several 
«»lood  many  sellers.  1 

As  has  been  pointed  out  bj  Ithe  gentle- 
^from  Vtoglnto  Iltr.1t>orF]  and 
«oe»,  the  burden  you  are  piloting  on  the 
^to  a  pretrial  situation  M  something 
™jw  are  Just  building  lito  up  here 
Momaktag  it  extremely  dU loilt  so  far 
■•  casdoads  are  concerned.   ; 

»•  McdORY.  Mr.  Ch4^tman,  will 
we  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

*^KDTCHINSON.  Te8.|  I  yield  to 
wegentleman  from  Bllnais. 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yiefcHng. 

I  do  want  to  say  thto:  I  am  hi  general 
support  of  titles  I  and  n  of  the  Ull,  and 
I  do  not  want  any  misunderstanding  on 
that  I  think  title  I  would  be  a  much 
better  section  if  it  to  amended  as  I  havie 
suggested.  The  mere  fact  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  says  they  want  the 
hill  in  thto  form  does  not  convince  me 
that  that  to  what  the  Congress  must  do. 
We  must  not  resign  our  lawmaking  func- 
tion to  any  executive  branch  or  any  other 
branch  of  the  Government  Yet  that 
seems  to  lie  what  we  frequently  do. 

We  had  pointed  out  here  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  reoommNided  this 
bill  in  a  different  form  than  that  which 
it  now  i^ipears  in.  I  suggest  that  we 
have  the  right  and  we  have  the  privilege 
of  putting  it  in  the  form  that  we  want. 
Congress  enacted  the  Boggs-Daniei  Act, 
and  we  decided  then  tlmt  we  wanted 
stlfler  penalties  with  regard  to  sellers  of 
narcotics.  May  I  suggest  that  I  believe 
the  minimum  penalty  to  5  years,  and  that 
to  mandatory.  So  Federal  prisons  do  not 
have  an  average  sentence  of  33  months, 
as  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
suggests,  but  they  are  there  for  a  nar- 
cotics offense  tm  6  years.  Thto  would 
iv>ply  not  only  to  the  poor  devil  who 
selto  a  small  amount  but  to  the  man  who 
selto  a  large  amount  as  well. 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POPF.  I  will  pose  a  rhetorical 
question  and  ask  for  the  gentleman's 
opinion.  Suppose  that  the  defendant 
has  been  brought  before  the  court  and 
the  court  held  all  of  the  extensive  in- 
quiries that  the  gentlonan  from  South 
Carcdina  indicated  would  be  appropriate 
to  the  questi(Hi.  The  Judge,  based  on 
those  Inquiries,  has  decided  that  the  de- 
fendant should  be  submitted  to  the  Sur- 
geon General  for  an  examination;  and 
then  suppose  Xh&  Surgeon  General  de- 
ddes  that  the  accused  was  not  an  addict 
or  subject  to  rehia)ilitatlon.  Under  thoee 
dremnstanoes.  would  not  the  accused 
have  been  prejudged  to  be  guilty  (A  the 
sale  of  which  he  stands  dmrged? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  It  would  ai^ear 
he  would  be,  because  the  question  of  sale 
would  In  effect  have  been  determined  in 
the  pretrial  proceedings. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  fnxn 
North  Carolina  who  recently  had  tbe 
fioor  said  that  the  fellow  who  selto  a 
little  bit  of  drug  in  onler  to  sustain  ttato 
haMt  should  be  committed  to  a  dvil 
institution.  Is  there  anything  in  thto 
bOI  whldi  sets  a  limit  tx  a  Twiniwmm  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  drug  he  could  sell 
to  satisfy  hto  habit,  or  could  he  sell  10 
kilos  or  15  kilos  or  20  kilos  of  heroin? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  There  to  nothing 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONTT:.  I  am  not  en  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  tbe  Judidary,  unf<ntunately. 
However,  I  |iave  not  been  able  to  find 
thto.  'Oxb  Other  question  |  wanted  to  ask 
to:  Is  there  anything  in  thto  bill  that 


says  thto  fellow  who  selto  drugs  tn  order 
to  feed  his  habit,  if  he  selto  to  teenagers 
or  kids  in  high  school  around  the  coun- 
try— to  there  anything  here  that  will 
send  thto  fellow  to  prison,  or  will  he  get 
off  in  Kx^ct  to  ke^  satisfying  hto  habit? 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  losing  sight  hem  of  our  main  ob- 
jective. There  to  not  any  disagreement 
about  ttiat  on  dther  side  61  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  the  nudn  objective  here 
to  to  stop  or  to  slow  down  the  use  »r>^ 
the  sale  of  narootios. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  would  think, 
based  up<m  some  of  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made,  that  some  Members  are 
in  favor  of  punlshmeiU;  for  the  sake  of 
punishment  of  those  peddlers  ytha  sdl 
narcotics  to  others.  But,  of  course,  that 
to  not  so.    Tliat  cannot  be  ao. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  objective  here  la 
to  cut  down  on  the  sale  of  narcotics. 

Ttie  amendment  which  has  been  pro- 
posed would  put  outside  the  pale  every 
person  who  has  sold,  even  if  he  sold  once 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  sustaining  hto  own 
habit.  It  has  been  said  that  thto  places 
an  intolerable  Ixirden  upon  the  court, 
first  becadse  I  think  we  diould  all  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  the  court's  dedslon 
in  thto  matter  to  not  subject  to  review. 
Tliat  to  provided  for  in  section  S90« 
and  printed  on  page  12  at  line  1  thereof. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thto  relieves  the  court 
of  the  burden  of  lieing  tedmlcally  care- 
ful about  it.  It  puts  the  court  in  the 
same  position  in  regard  to  thto.  as  in 
granting  suq)ended  sentences.  I  believe 
with  the  reports  of  tbe  odBcers  of  ^m 
court  he  will  find  it  not  dlfflcult  to  \/rk^ 
into  consideration  the  size  and  the 
amount  of  narcotles  that  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  defendant  and  whethei 
or  not  he  to  a  victim  and  how  bad  tie  to, 
and  tliat  sort  of  tiling. 

Second.  If  thto  peddler  to  removed 
from  any  possibility  of  commitment  he 
to  almost  certahi  to  go  back  onto  tlie 
streets  because  he  will  tie  atfle  to  make 
twnd.  As  we  know,  pretty  soon,  he  win 
be  able  to  make  tiond,  and  tie  permitted 
to  go  out  (Ml  lito  own  recogntoance. 

He  can  pertimis  stay  out  for  a  year 
pending  triaL  Ttie  peddler  wtio  to  doing 
it  in  order  to  sustain  htmsdf  and  who 
wants  to  be  rdiafailitated  will  have  the 
opportunity,  as  the  bill  dearly  states.  It 
does  not  mean  simply  getting  lilm  off  the 
stuff.  Rehabilitation,  as  we  liave  de- 
fined it,  means,  "like^  to  reeuK  in  the 
retiabilitation  and  return  to  sodety  as 
useful  members  of  society,"  so  that  lie 
win  n(rt  be  a  peddler  after  he  to  rehaliai- 
tated.  Furthermore,  if  he  electa  dvil 
commitment  lie  wiu  be  Immediately 
taken  off  tiie  street  and  hto  tluwt ««  a 
IMirveywr  of  narootles  wlU  disappear. 

Mr.  MoCIiORY.  Mr.  Cttalmaa,  will 
ttM  gentlenan  yldd? 

Mr.  ORIDER.  I  yldd  t6  tbe  genttot' 
man  from  Qllnoto.  ^J 

Mr.  MoCLCMIT.  I  am  surprised  at  the 
remaiks  p(  ttie  ientleman  to  tlie  effect 
that  tbto  wiould  ipidy  at  an  to  «ie  ped^ 
dier.  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  in- 
tent was  to  make  it  only  triply  to  a  user 
who  made  an  incidental  sale. 
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Mr.  ORIDER.    I  bdleve  that  Is  the 


Ifr.McCLORY.  Mr.  cauOnnao.  U  ths 
gentleman  wlU  yield  Xurtb«r.  I  would 
iMve  ttaat  no  Judge  would  apply  tt  In 
Vba*  way.  but  I  bdleve  there  Is  a  jusfelfl- 
able  feeing  among  many — and  ttiere 
oertalidy  Is  that  fading  on  my  part- 
that  a  Judge  would  exercLse  most  pni- 
xlent  Jodgment  along  that  line  In  favor 
of  the  peddler. 

But,  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this 
questfam:  "nie  hUl  as  wrlttoi.  and  the 
amendment  wUch  the  committee  wants 
.  adopted,  would  exclude  those  who  con- 
spire to  unUwfuUy  import  or  sell,  but  it 
Indodes  those  who  sell. 

Ik  nonmi  to  me  that  there  Is  quite  an 
tn»^»ia>^  tn  that  situatloQ,  where  you 
would  ttcdude  from  the  effects  of  the  act 
any  person  who  was  invcdved  in  a  oon- 
iliiraeiy  to  Impost  or  sell. 
/  Mr.  CmiDER.  The  point  is  that  I 
would  not  want  to  exclude  those  who 
sold  to  sustain  th^  own  addiction. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Yes.  but  what  the 
gentleman  says  and  what  the  amend- 
ment provides  and  what  the  bill  provides 
are  two  different  things.  The  amend- 
ment which  the  committee  is  seeing  to 
have  adopted  is  imivoperly  written  in 
thai  it  inf^iAf  a  more  serious  offense 
and  eaeludes  a  less  serious  (tfense. 

Mr.  ORIDKR.  In  a  charge  of  oon- 
iplraey  you  usually  teve  to  prove  those 
things  which  diminate  the  single  or  small 
sale  for  the  purpoee  of  supporting  an 
addict. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chahman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  iSXEDER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr^  ADAMS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  there  were  presented  to  the 
ocanmittee  any  statistics  as  to  the  num- 
ber  of  flrst-time  pushers  this  would 
eUmlnate? 

Based  upon  a  considerable  amount  of 
«zperi«nce  with  narcotics  cases,  we  find 
that  the  quread  of  these  cases  occurs 
from  one  individual  to  anotho:  feeding 
their  habit,  whidi  is  something  I  think 
the  bUl  is  attempting  to  attack. 

But  I  would  lUce  to  know  the  statistics. 
Statistieally,  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  in  the  Seattle  area  this  Is  a  major 
faetor. 

Mr.  BOOOe.  Mr.  Chairman.  X  mofve 
to  stdka  oiA  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Ch^rman.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
ant  to  «eak  for  5  addltifial  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objeotlaa 
to  the  request  of  the  gantkman  tram 
Loulatanat 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOCXiB.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  lei  me  say 
I  swport  fully  the  objecttves  of  this 
ligWf**— '  Z  think  the  committee  has 
dona  a  onmrnmrtsMn  and  outstanding 
Job  in  laeteg  up  to  one  of  the  really  grave 
problems  that  confront  our  oomtiy.  par* 
timilarly  la  tibe  gnat  metropotttan  een- 


I  do  have  some  reaervattoos  about  Che 
%m  as  »4m  preewtert.  and  the  rawrva- 
tlMM  4sal  mataly  with  title  m,  having  to 
do  wMh  ttoa  so-ealled  eatanakm  of  the 
Tavth  OeiTeetloas  Aet  frpp),p9  as  up  to 
M  years  of  act.  .li  .iu 


In  connection  with  the  present  title, 
in  a  moment  I  would  like  to  ask  Just  one 
or  two  questions  of  the  subcommittee 
ohaizman  to  dear  up  my  own  thinking 
about  it. 

At  the  beginning,  let  me  ssy  that  my 
Committee  on  Narootics  apent  about  4  or 
S  years  making  a  thorough  investigation 
into  depth  of  this  wh<de  problem.  Most 
ct  you  know  the  history  of  narcotics  in 
our  country.  For  many  years  we  have 
had  no  controls  at  alL  Narootics  moved 
freely  in  our  society.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  the  end  of  the  last  century 
that  many  of  the  eo-called  patent  medi- 
cines in  our  country  contained  a  great 
amount  of  narcotics  or  had  some  nar- 
cotics in  them. 

In  many  places  in  our  country,  the 
counties  and  other  public  agencies,  such 
as  health  centers,  maintained  clinics 
where  narcotics  were  freely  dlq;>ensed 
without  any  limitations  whatsoever. 
After  a  time,  particularly  about  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  I.  narootics  addic- 
tion became  a  real  problem  in  our  o<Mm- 
try  and  the  first  stringent  act  was  the 
Harrison  Act  which  dealt  with  the  im- 
portetion  of  narcotics  and  imposed  a  tax. 
That  Is  wbj  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
ended  up  in  the  Treasury  DoMurtment 
rather  than  in  some  other  department  of 
our  Oovemmoxt. 

About  10  or  16  years  ago  I  received  a 
complaint  in  the  mail  ftom  a  dtisen  say- 
ing he  had  reemtly  sored  on  a  Federal 
grand  Jury.  He  said  that  about  half  the 
cases  before  the  grand  Jury  Involved  nar- 
ootlo  indictments  and  some  of  them  in- 
volved fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
offenders. 

We  took  a  look  at  the  thing  and 
started  off  with  an  act  which  was  in 
effect  for  several  years.  Then  the 
fonnsr  Senator  from  Texas.  Mr.  Danid. 
headed  up  a  committee  and  we  drafted 
what  Is  now  known  as  the  Narootics  Act 
of  1»6«. 

In  all  of  this,  there  was  a  fundamental 
leoognitkm  of  the  problem  of  the  ad- 
dict: the  fundamsotal  reoognitiaa  of  the 
fact  that  all  addiction— and  this  includes 
aloohollsm.  to  which  reference  was  made 
here  a  minute  ago  by  the  distinguished 
gmtleman  from  Nbrth  CaroUna— brings 
suffering.  But  there  is  no  more  diffi- 
cult medical  problon  than  heavy  nar- 
ootlos  addiction. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  all  of  you  know. 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  in  the  press 
recently  about  theee  new  heavy  type 
dnws  that  have  an  effect  (m  the  mental 
proccasea  TflD  or  whatever  it  is  called. 
Gnly  reoently.  you  may  recall,  in  this 
vary  Oongreas  we  passed  a  control  act 
involving  so-called  llglat  narootlos— the 
amphetamines  and  the  barbiturates. 
womiiW^  that  our  subcommittee  also 
looked  into. 

It  took  a  long  time  before  ttw  Con- 
grcas  aeted  on  that  problem  and  we  have 
only  now  acted  on  it  tai  this,  the  8»th 
Ccmgress.  We  fliully  eonehided  that  we 
had  to  have  Federal  regulations  In  this 
fleki  deMte  the  fact  that  it  was  resisted 
for  many  years. 

Now  In  the  ease  of  addictkm.  X  do  not 
datan  to  know  any  mora  about  it  than 
any  othst  Msmber  of  this  Hoosei  but  Z 
visited  the  PabUe  Health  Service  h09ltal 


in  Lexington  about  a  dozm  times.  I 
Mpeaat  a  lot  of  time  there.  I  talked  to  a 
lot  of  people  and  a  lot  of  doetors  and  pa- 
tients. It  is  a  wdl  known  fact  that  nsr- 
cotic  addiction  is  very  diiSoult  to  curs. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not 
try,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  the  halfway  houses  and 
the  aocial  services  and  the  f oUowup  pro- 
cedures will  be  instituted  by  the  appro- 
priate agmdes  of  the  Qovemment.  I 
say  that  this  Ull  is  certainly  a  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

I  do  have  reservations  about  these 
mandatory  penalties  as  applied  to  people 
who  engage  in  this  traffic  to  make  a  prof- 
it. You  know  there  are  such  people. 
This  is  an  awfully  easy  way  to  make  a 
mighty  Ug  profit,  because  Just  a  small 
quanti^  of  these  narcotics  brings  a  fan- 
tastic price. 

The  other  day  in  my  home  city— and 
I  represent  a  great  metropolitan  area 
that  has  many  of  the  same  lardilems  that 
the  gentlemen  who  represent  other  met- 
ropolitan areas  have — the  other  day  a 
small  quantity  of  heroin  was  picked  off 
the  person  of  a  swiman  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  it  was  worth  something  Uks 
$200,000.  It  was  Just  a  very  small  quan- 
tity. So  the  amount  of  money  to  be  made 
by  those  who  are  willing  to  traffic  in  nar- 
cotics is  really  a  very  substantial  amount 
of  money.  Once  you  have  addicted  and 
corrupted  a  young  person,  you  have  real- 
ly done  about  the  greatest  disservice  to 
this  young  person  and  his  parents  and 
family  that  you  can  oonceivaUy  do  to  a 
human  being.  The  problem  of  saving 
and  pt^Ung  this  person  well  and  wbols 
again  is  so  tremeiulous  that  the  chsneei 
of  success  are  very  remote. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  obJeetiTes 
<rf  the  bilL 

I  would  Uke  to  ask  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions about  titie  I  and  title  n.  I  think 
I  understand  title  m,  which  X  <9P0se. 

As  I  understand  it,  title  X  would  do  the 
following:  If  addict  Y  commits  a  crime 
other  than  the  ones  that  are  excepted, 
without  a  trial,  he  can  be  committed  to 
a  hospital  where  he  wiU  be  rdisUl- 
itated.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  That  is  correct  It 
would  be  withhi  the  Judge's  discretioD. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Tliat  provision  In  it- 
sdf  Is  a  unique  procedure  in  the  law,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Yes,  it  is  unique,  snd 
I  might  say  to  the  gentieman  that  we 
have  trted  for  I  do  not  know  how  msny 
hundreds  of  years  to  perfect  a  treatment 
for  these  people.  

Mr.  BOOOS.  Do  not  misunderst^ 
me.  I  am  agreeing  with  you.  I  thtok 
what  you  have  d<me  Is  a  good  procedvw. 
However,  as  I  undoatand  the  amend- 
ment offtered  by  the  gentieman  fnm 
minols,  all  his  amendment  wouW  « 
would  be  to  ecclude  fwm  the  iw  tne 
seller.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  It  Is  not  quite  tbK 
simple.  Tlxat  covers  a  large  territoirB 
Is  the  sdler  who  seDs  sdely  to  suppon 
his  addiction.  _^ 

Mr.  BOOOS.  The  sdler  who  mm 
solely  to  support  his  addiction. 

Mr.  ASHMOBE.  Solely  for  that  sw 
no  other  reaao^^^.^rj ;_ 
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Mr.  BOOOS.  Let  me 
In  my  own  mind  as  well 
of  the  members  of  hia  committee. 
Someone  has  said  this  Is  not  a  partisan 
matter.  This  is  a  mailer  that  affects 
everyone  in  this  count]  i,  regardless  of 
what  his  political  afS  mtion  may  be. 
What  you  are  talking  ^pout  is  not  the 
selling  of  narcotics  or, even  addiction. 
Tou  are  talking  about  an,  addict  who  has 
ocoimiitted  a  crime.  Is  laat  not  correct? 
Mr.  ASHMORE.  The  1|  is  correct 
Mr.  BOOOS.  Of  a^krse.  the  mere 
selling  of  the  drug  is  s  |crlme  in  itself. 
Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ASHMORE.  Thit  is  correct 
Mr.  BOOOS.  What] you  are  really 
saying  is  that  an  adi 
crime  of  nonviolence, 
f  nnn  Teimessee  has 
eretlon  of  the  Judge, 
making  of  certain  flndii 
to  a  health  Institution 
the  genUeman's  amt 
would  be  to  exdude 
seller,  although  he  sel 
personal  addiction,  wl 
could  be  subject  to  a  grekt  deal  of  defini- 
tion, as  the  gentleman  snows.  Is  that 
correct?  ! ! 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  thtik  you  are  look- 
Ing  at  that  from  the  wrong  end.  It  ex- 
cludes all  the  sellers  ^cept  the  ones 
who  sell  to  satisfy  thei|' own  addietton. 
They  are  the  only  onea  to^ho  could  take 
advantage  of  this  provaion. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Let  me  ask  another 
question.  You  have  a  iiUe  n,  do  you 
not?  p 

Mr.  ASHMORE.    ThM  Is  correct. 
Mr.  BOOOS.    The  difference  between 
title  I  and  titie  n  is  th4iin  title  I.  with- 
out trial  for  the  crlmei  committed,  the 
addict  could  be  committ|Sd  to  an  institu- 
tion. 

Mr.   ASHMORE. 
that  let  me  interrupt, 
get  the  fact  that  his 
dJanlBsed.  disposed  of. 
be  still  could  be  tried  ifl 
tinue  the  treatment 
The  CHAIRMAN. 
goaUeman  from  I<oi 

Mr.  BOOOS.     Mr. 
unanimous  ccmsent  thajt  X  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  |an  additional  1 
minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
It  Is  so  ordered.  j 

There  was  no  objection; 
Mr.  BOOOS.  My  other  question  hi- 
volves  the  fact  that  imder  title  II— 
sssumlng  the  same  set  of  facts— In  tba 
esse  of  any  crime  OMnilsitted,  including 
the  crime  of  selling,  tti4  addict  can  be 
committed  to  an  instiUition.  In  this 
esse,  however,  he  is  trie  a  for  his  crimes. 
Mr.  ASHMORE.  He  U  tried,  and  then. 
Esther  than  having  a  itport  Just  from 
the  Burgeon  General  ai  to  the  phydcal 
nqniremoits  and  his  recommendations 
on  the  subject,  the  Jttdgi  I  must  have  a  re^ 
PCHt  fn»n  the  Attamer  Cleneral. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  But  li.any  event,  as- 
suming out  of  an  abuni  Ifmce  of  caution 
ue  amendment  offered  1  ilr  the  gentleman 
tram  Illinois  is 
^ould  have 

esse  of  the  seller  undei 
•tillouUlhenat?  B» 


then  the  court 
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is  tried,  and  then  be  is  committed  to  an 
institution.  ^ 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  If  in  his  discretion 
the  Judge  finds  that  that  la  the  propejr 
procedure.  ^ 

Mr.  BOOOS.  The  notloa  that  the 
amendment  would  prohibit  this  remedy 
even  in  the  ease  of  a  sdler  is  not  true? 

Tlie  CEtAlRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCTTUXXS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Tba  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlMBan 
from  Ohio  Is  recognlaed. 

Mr.  MOCDXJiOCH.  Mr.  rhairm^n 
and  Members  ot  the  Committee,  when 
Z  spoke  to  the  Committee  before.  I  died 
the  remarkable  record  of  Ohio  in  cutting 
down,  if  Z  may  use  the  phrase  of  my 
good  cdleague  from  Tennessee,  the  de- 
vel(«ment  and  the  Inlnglng  about  of 
conditions  which  we  so  much  deplore. 
In  this  ooimection  X  should  like  to  read 
a  resolution  which  was  iinMnttuffl^ffiy 
adopted.  X  am  advised,  by  the  Ohk>  As- 
sociation of  Chief  s  of  Police.  This  Is  the 
resolution: 

RxBOLunoir 

Wlureu  the  Ohio  aMooisUon  of  Ohleto  of 
PoUoft  has  made  a  detaUed  review  of  the  Final 
Report  of  the  FresldentlB  Advlaory  Coauato- 
slon  on  Ntutwtlc  snd  Drug  At>UM,  "-"d  the 
twenty  eoaw  odd  reoooamendatlcms  adopted 
by  that  Oommlaidon. 

BeoognlUng  tlM  BMntovloua  ecmtrtbuUesi 
of  the  entire  CoBualaMoa  In  tbm  eomplete- 
neaa  and  exactn—  at  their  etudy. 

Whereae  thla  Aaeodatlon  accepts  and  eor 
doraea  the  baiic  philosophy  of  the  Oominls- 
don  aa  It  relates  to  the  abuse  of  drugs: 

(1)  Attac^ng  the  Illegal  trafflc  with  the 
fuU  power  of  the  Federal  Oovenunent. 

(3)  the  oauasBoCirog  abuse  must  be  found 
and  eradicated: 

(3)  dnig  users  who  Tl<data  the  law  should 
be  made  to  recognioe  what  society  »*— »«^~«- 
of  them. 

Noting  the  need  for  the  expansion  of  ad- 
dict treatment  and  rehabUttatloo  programs 
and  oompllmenttng  this  stated  pubUo  and 
pclTata  Instltutloba  for  their  contrtbutlon  In 
that  area. 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Msrsottos  has,  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  maintained  a 
rsootd  of  effectlTe  enforcement  of  the  nar- 
cotic lawB. 

Beeoghlzing  and  eommendlng  the  tttaxUo 
oootrtbotaon  of  both  tiM  former  Commlsskm- 
•r  of  NarooUca.  Harry  J.  awiiMj—  m^^  }^ 
able  Assistant  and  present  Oommtaskmar. 
HSnry  U  Qlordano  In  dlreoUag  the  Bureau 
In  its  successful  attack  against  foreign  as 
well  as  domeetle  violators. 

BeslMng  the  effecttTeness  of  the  manda- 
tory penalty  prorUlans  ifor  narootlo  trafflck- 
en  ••  evMaDosd  tn  this  state  by  theresultaat 
as  par,  «ent  decrease  In  the  llUclt  narcotic 
trafflo  fdlowlag  anactment  and  ^)|kUeaitlon 
of  state  mandatory  penalties  In  the  Fall  of 
1956  and  Federal  Statutory  manxlatary  pen- 
alties in  late  ISse. 

Noting  the  role  of  the  Fedeial  Bureau  of 
Narootlos  In  the  speclallxed  training  of  local 
aad  sfeata  oOam  m  narbotts  toTsatlgations 
via  the  Federal  Bureau  of  MareotlOB  Ttam- 
Ing  School,  plus  the  Agents  «C  tbaS  Bwsau 
ragularty  participating  In  our  local  and  state 
training  programs. 

Whareas  hare  In  Ohio,  oar  various  dqiart- 
msnts  have,  at  aS  tdnas.  reeelved  the  wtmost 
In  effective,  unstinting  oooparatton  and  Ma- 
ajatanoetrom  tlMiniTeaiiorilluaottG»«rthe 
Onited  States  Treasury  Piapartmsnt. 

Whareas  this  eoopetattop  by  the  Bureau  In 
oar  Joint  efforts  1^  ^m,  psrttoular  flald  oT 


taatocsaanant  has  brought  the  Inddenoe  of 
narootlo  addtetion  and  the  Ullelt  narootlo 
trafficking  to  an  all-time  low  In  Ohio:  Be  It 
therefore 

Resolved,  T^at  this  Assodatton  wishes  ib 
go  on  record  as  very  strctigly  opposed  to  any 
relegating  of  the  Bureau  of  Karootlco'  fune- 
tlOttB  to  any  other  ageaoy  or  dapartmant  of 
Oovemraent. 

JtsaolMd  further.  That  the  Ohio  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  voices  Its  adharanee 
to,  and  sui^Kirts  the  preeent  and  proven 
pcdley  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  NareotlOB  In 
the  retentKm  and  applleatlOB  of  the  manda- 
tory penalty  provtalons  tor  nareeWe  traf- 
lleken.  partteularly  where  those  vlolatcrs 
have  any  pilor  ftioiy  oonvtotton  w  oonvtc- 
tlons. 

Besoload  further .  That  ooptes  of  -this  reso- 
lution, with  evMenoe  of  lU  unantmoas  ae- 
oeptanoe  by  this  AasocUtlon,  ba  forwarded  to 
the  President  of  the  United  Statat.  the  Presl- 
dsnt  pro-tem  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Btataa^  the  Speaker  of  the  Bouae  of  Bepra- 
aentatlves  of  the  United  States,  the  Sseretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Bbnorable  Rtrnry  U 
(Hordano,  Ooaunlaatonar  of  the  Fedaral  Bu- 
reau of  Nanotlas. 

These  were  Induded  In  the  Bogga- 
Danld  Act. 

Pursuant  to  the  Ohio  law  and  the 
Federal  law,  there  are  suUrtantiany  leas 
tiian  500  addicts  tn  Ohio  at  this  tlma. 
That  is  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  of 
this  ^ase.  In  New  York  there  are  more 
than  29,000.  In  Texas  there  are  almost 
2,000.  There  are  many  tn  other  States 
X  could  name.  I  am  very  pleased  to  say 
to  tile  House  that  tn  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana there  are  less  than  300  known 
addicts. 

Members  of  tile  Committee.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

In  this  oopnection,  Mr.  Chatnnan.  the 
following  table  was  fomlslied  from  the 
ftderal  Bureau  of  Nkrpotlos  by  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  8ecIe^ry  of  the  DreasuxT. 
the  Honorable  Jaxnei  P.  Hendrick. 
Tablb  it—Aotive  nmreotie  mddiet$  reeordeA 

by  the  Federal  BvnoM  of  Nareotica  as  of 

Dee.  il.  1994,  by  State 
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''^^  ^'  ~-;l£"^.  S^'^"***'_f1Sf!?L/'"""'**  continued  without  any  curtaflment  or  Mr.  WRIGHT.    Mr.  Chaimum.  I  uk 

aL^i  ^SS^^lt^^^!^  **  '^  •batement.  I  should  think  that  this  leg-  for  this  additional  time  for  the  purpose 

Dk.  31. 1994.  Mr  ««a-oontiiiu«i  Watlon  wlD  make  It  necessary  to  expand  of  ylehBng  to  the  dlatlngulahed  chSr- 

^i^--_^ 4tf  the  facilities  at  Fort  Worth  and  Lexlng-  man  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 

OUMOBM.-.^ „ w  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^   Ckllm]. 

p«T^;««r«                           """"    x,8»a  Mr.  A8HMORE.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  However,  let  me  say  that  this  troubles 

Rhod*  laUnd ZJl        88  ^^  gentleman  yield  to  me?  me  to  some  extent  in  that  there  micdttt 

soutb  CvoUna 4S  Mr.  WRZORT.    X  wlU  be  glad  to  yield  not  be  adequate  facilities.    While  that 

South  Dstoia 8  to  the  gentleman.  is  no  reason  to  vote  against  the  bill  but, 

TnuMMs 104  Mr.  ASHMORK    I  will  be  glad  to  an-  rather,  is  something  that  testifies  to  Its 

Tms X.  m  g^f^  ijjnj    iiiere  Is  absolute^  no  ques-  need,  we  might  consider  as  a  concom- 

v«m«rtr !  **°"  *"**  ^'***  ***^"®  ^°  facilities,  the  mltant  to  this  leglslaUon  the  need  for 

p^rgitii^           "-"""""""I"!r!rrrrr  '""So  I^^dngtwi   and  port  Worth  facilities,  additional  facilities,  or  expanded  fadl- 

w.^M^jt^"  "    "    '"" 2-,Z       aio  ^^^  ^  continued  and  utilized  and  prob-  ities  at  our  two  existing  Federal  hos- 

wmt  vizginia 7  ably  to  a  greater  extent.  If  possible,  than  pitals  at  Lexington  and  Fort  Worth. 

wiHQDsiii 183  they  have  been  In  the  past.  I  am  talking  Mr.  CIKLLER.    The  Surgeon  General 

Wyomiag 8  about  the  operation  of  those  facilities,  testified  before  the  committee  to  the  foi- 

t^^j^t^,tmi  ITmo  "^^^  subcommittee  considered  this  ques-  lowing  effect:  Grants  to  the  States  for 
wmaawm M,w»  tlon  at  length.  We  questioned  a  number  construction  of  facilities  are  now  pro- 
Mr.  WRIOBT.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  move  of  people  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  vided  for  comprehensive  community 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  about  the  facilities  in  this  countiy  as  to  mental  health  centers  under  the  Com- 
Me.  Chalnnan,  I  take  this  time  to  oon-  whether  or  not  additional  facilities  munlty  Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  He 
gratulate  the  committee  and  particularly  would  be  needed.  In  fact,  there  was  one  said  he  would  prefer  to  have  grants  made 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  the  MU  which  was  before  the  committee  for  the  establishment  of  additional  facil- 
chairman  of  the  subc(»nmltt«e,  on  the  whiA  provided,  I  believe,  for  several  Ities  if  they  are  needed  under  that  act 
drafting  of  what  I  regard  to  be  a  very  slg-  million  dollars,  or  perhaps  $15  million,  rather  than  this  bill.  However,  I  call 
nfflcant  step  forward  in  the  oontrol  and  to  construct  new  facilities.  The  testi-  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
treatment  of  this  growing  and  most  mony  we  had  from  people  such  as  the  a^^  over  100  hospitals  and  clinics  that 
grievous  problem.  Surgeon  General,  Dr.  Teny,  and  Mr.  provide  service  for  narcotics  users.  That 
Tnaaitwcih  as  one  of  the  two  UJ3.  Pub-  Alexander  In  ehsirge  of  the  Bureau  of  c&n  be  found  in  the  President's  Advisory 
He  Health  Service  hospitals  attempting  Prisons,  and  the  people  fnnn  the  Public  Commission  on  Narcotics  and  Drug 
to  oopt  with  this  growlDK  problem  Is  In  Health  Service  was  that  they  advised  us  Abuse  report  on  pages  109  and  follow- 
my  district,  I  have  gained  some  fiunlll-  they  were  of  tbt  (wilnkm  it  would  not  be  Ins-  There  are  over  100  of  these  hos- 
arltjr  with  the  dUOculUes  attendant  to  necessary  now,  to  construct  new  fadll-  Pitals,  halfway  houses,  and  cUnles  pn>- 
attemptlng  to  provUle  vuffldent  contin-  ties,  because  tticar  felt  by  using  the  two  vltled  for  in  Alabama.  California,  Colo- 
oous  treatment  to  those  who  voluntarily  that  we  now  have  at  Fort  Worth  and  rado.  Connecticut.  Delaware,  the  District 
commit  themselves,  they  being  free  un-  Lexington  plus  such  facilities  as  numer-  of  Columbls.  norida,  Georgia,  Hawaii, 
der  the  circumstances  to  leave  on  their  ous  States  now  have  and  private  Insti-  HUnols,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Loul- 
own  recognliance  whether  or  not  the  tutlons  with  whom  the  Federal  Govern-  slana.  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mlehl- 
prescrlbed  period  oi  treatment  has  been  ment  can  make  contracts  for  the  care  8»n,  Minnesota,  BClssisslppl,  Montana, 
completed.  and  treatment  of  these  people.  Nebradca,  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey, 
Therefore  I  haU  as  a  significant  step  Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the  ^"'^  "^o**-  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
forward  tbe  proposal  that  comes  to  us  in  gentleman  yield?  Ohio.  Oregon,  and  so  forth.  Almost 
ttda  bin.  whereby  these  peoide  might  be  i^..  WRIOHT.  Yes  I  yield  to  the  ^^^^  8****  <>'  **»  Union.  There  are  at 
dviny  committed  and  thus  required  to  gentleman  from  New  York,  ^«*»'  ^^-  This  bill  provides  In  several 
remato  to  the  hbspttal  unUl  the  ^tlre  ^r.  TENZER.  I  would  like  to  Inform  **^***"  ****  **»«  Surgeon  General  Is  au- 
vtreatoent  has  been  administered.  Sure-  the  gentleman^f  rom^  iSwMUiS  I  ^  thorlaed  to  enter  into  arrangements  with 
ly.  the  nitto  of  lasting  curs,  should  be  his  ^tlSSiS  a^t  tSHaS^f  fS^  wy  public  or  private  agency  or  person 
Improved  by  this  device.  And  certainly  iUeeTLSTom  Intite  dLiS^i  nwSSi  ^™*«^  ''^ch  appropriate  facilities  or 
it  bodes  far  better  for  eventual  cure  and  ^  offer1mimen£nmt^Siiif«yS^  services  of  such  agency  or  person  may 
whabmtationttan  continuing  to  send  ^nSSi^f^^^oi  fi^GaiS?  be  available  on  a  relmbunaWe  baslToi 
these  habeas  victims  to  jaU  when  what  S  SSf  to  titiriV  whteh'S  SS  o*herwl«  'or  these  addicts. 
22  need  is  competent  medical  t«at-  ^,  "S^pSoSSti^  '^^aSftlSS  J?"  f^^f^L,  ^«^  ^  fJ?*^ 

"^  however,  Introduee.  an  entirely  ^^Z^^^^iS^^SL:^^^  SS'  ilTf  ^ciSaSTSSSoJ 
mfferertquestten  which  I  think  we  must  ^  SSa?^  S^SSJS^n  SS^  In  the  needYOT  SmipeSit^SS: 
f^"^^ r°^*lJ". connection  with  therottoSnSd?  ^^'*''*™^  ^  ment  facilities.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
*"■«  'SS?**?*;  ^***  '•^•'^  *o  ^  JfrwSS^  TVI.M  i«  »..  ,«««^  assurances  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
MmUa^ty  ^  faciUtiee  to  provide  this  -^k^^S.  '^  ^'  ^^  Carolina  [Mr.  AshkorxI  that  our  ex- 
toeatment  Obviously  if  we  are  going  to  '^/'Si^^  o„  ^„.  ,  ,  ,y^ »..«  ^"^^  facUitlee  at  Ptort  Worth  and  Lex- 
be  committing  more  people,  and  If  these  ,♦  !~:J**™'"J\,  ^^  P*!^  '  o/ ^be  bill  ingtonwinbefunyutlllaed,  andthefur- 
IKoplearogolngtobecommittedfora  ^l^''SSl^^'t^:^S!^t:;^^  SS^ehicidattonby  toelS.5^an^from 
relatively  longer  period  of  time  In  order  "^""^  unless  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  oertl-  i«^  York  [Mr  CcllrI 
that  their  rt»habmtatlon  might  be  more  Jf"  *£***?*»  S!,iSK?*^«*!f*^  Mr.  O-hara'  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chalr- 
5^^*^!S!5;  f*-S!*"  P^**r  ■'^  SvlTSLSft^lJ^SSSL!!^^!'  ?^  "»«•  I  ™o^  ^  strike  the  last  wom. 
?*"  !t  DISSS'*  ^  S^  *°i?  imxmA  J^i^^^^Jjf^SSJ!,^  °f  *  »»•  B«r.  Chairman,  listening  to  the  debate. 
l22l^i!2!H£!i2^*L".l^^*^«t  SSS^SS,  5If SS^t  u  i5f«  J^f  ^U"^*  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  is  about 
2!If*^.?''5S?'<*?**<''*^"*''«****«^"y**  finds  the  defendant  la  entltlwl  to  t»  or  time  that  somebody  said  something 
dUBeutt  today  for  a  person  to  gain  ad-  not  Th^t  u  «„.  ^  *>„  •»»«'  ^  ««»"ty  of  »e"^-  Today  I 
^?^MMw  *  -,.*v^  «  -.^  thIS;  S^SSli J^Si  Is  one  of  the  have  seen  the  quality  of  mercy  torn  into 
I  should  tike  to  ask  the  gentteman  from  things  tliat  troubles  me.  ^  thousand  shreds  Why?  What  to 
South  Carolina  If  there  are  provisions  1*6  CHATOiiJW.  The  time  of  the  wrong  with  doing  a  kindly  deed  for  some- 
SS'^JShSL^S  S?'^'U°t,?*'««^  '^"•^^^^^  %?  f'*'*^-  ^nhotedSSrS^cSra  helping 
SSliJfSSSSu'^  *^?T^5-  ?*"*  ?^5  ^i  ^'''"QHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  hand?  What  Is  wrong  with  leaving  it 
tevtoe  hospitals  at  Uxlngtoa  and  Fort  mjaalmous  consent  to  prooeed  for  2  ad-  with  the  Judge  to  be  merciful  with  a 
»"2  «_  ditlonal  minutes.  prisoner  If  the  Judge  finds  that  his  Is  • 
Bartcany  iny  ooneem  is  wh^r  or  Ite  caAOMJOf.  a  thei«  objection  case  where  mercy  wm  result  to  redemp- 
^*'y°*°»  ^  bave  mouidi  fMUl-  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ttom  tlon? 

S'#2II3liS!f*'**l*'*^"'5??''^'5*  "^^^^  To  deny  the  court  the  right  to  act 

wo  racuraes  we  have  are  going  to  be  There  was  no  objection.  when  be  flndk  the  facts,  the  drcum- 
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(taoces,  and  the  probability  a  so  over- 
tbelmlngly  on  the  side  of  ImcrCT  Is  to 
ihut  the  door  on  simple  Justlbe.  Respect 
(Or  the  law  Is  not  advanced  whai  law 
)i  made  the  excuse  for  cruel  and  hard- 
oKdhearts.  ji 

Not  every  seller  of  narcptlcs  should 
be  helped  because  he  is  himself  a  user 
of  the  drug.  I  doubt  that  \many  could 
(fitHiy,  probably  only  a  vety  few.  But 
H  there  were  but  one  case  in  all  the 
land,  where  the  terrible  dttig  appetite 
vts  the  sole  and  only  caus4  ot  the  sale, 
ind  all  the  circimistarHses  indicated  be- 
jond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  hospital 
treatment  would  surely  worl^  the  miracle 
of  redemption,  I  say  it  would  be  cruel 
ind  brutally  \mreasonable  t<8  take  from 
the  court  its  power  to  ac^i  I  cannot 
igiee  with  tiiose  who  hold  lihat  no  mat- 
ter bow  meritorious  the  caae,  no  matter 
how  wise  the  judge,  the  door  must  be 
flammed  shut,  the  Judge  iilenced.  and 
the  quality  of  mercy  strain^  out  as  a 
hideous  poison.  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  all :  Jhave  to  say. 
lyldd  back  the  remainder  <  1  my  time. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  jMr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  n  t^uislte  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 

(Uftingulshed  chairman  of  ihe  Judiciary 

Cbmmittee  Just  a  question  with  regard 

to  availability.  1 1 

First,  I   would  call  the  I  chairman's 

attention  to  page  119  of  Ithe  hearings 

wbere  I  beUeve  Dr.  Luther  JCi.  Terry,  the 

then  Surgeon  General,  tesi  " 

gard  to  the  two  Federal  f  i 

Worth  and  Lexhigton, 

ixMedout: 
Our  oonstructcd  bed  eapadj 

Worth  ho«pltal  Is  776  beds,  wl 

oar  average  dally  patient  ce: 

S  more  patients  on  the  avi 

mue  above  100  percent  occu; 
On  the  other  band,  with  n 

ton,  the  oonstruotad  bed  c&pi 

too  U  004  beds;  and  during  1| 

avrnge  daUy  pattant  load  of  l,03S.  or  about 

100  more  patients  tban  the  f aiiuty  was  oon- 

itracted  to  accaaunodate.  .  .  Ih 
So,  from  the  standiwlnt  of  jthe  utiUzatlon 

tt  beds,  we  are  utilizing  th 

phmomenal  degree  Inasmue! 

MQce  are  running  at  100 

and  this  Is  above  the  initial 

IMlty  at  all  tlmaa. 

I  further  checked  today  With  the  Sur- 
Wm  General's  office  and  MJ*.  Stewart  in- 
dicates that  there  is  still  Overcrowding. 
tb&t  there  are  beds  In  the  hallways,  and 
that  these  two  facilities  are  in  excess  of 
lOHiercent  constructed  capacity  now. 

I  would  ask  the  gentlembn  f  nun  New 
Ywfc  [Mr.  CELLnl  if  he  is  Uware  of  that 
dtoatlon  with  regard  to 
pitals? 

Mr.  CELLER,    Mr.  C 
fentleman  will  yield,  I  dl< 
iMt  part  of  the  question. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York, 
the  distinguished  chalrmai:|  whether  he 
b  aware  <a  the  fact  that  these  two  hos- 
pitals are  presently  at  ovei?  100-pereMit 
capacity? 


with  re- 
ties.  Port 
there  he 


at  the  Vert 

eas  last  year 

s  was  778,  or 

running  a 
cy.  .  .  . 

toLezlng- 
ty  of  lisodng- 

we  bad  an 


an  almost 
we  In  es- 

nt  capacity, 
£ted  ca- 


two  hos- 

n.  If  the 
ttat  hear  the 

I  Would  ask 


Ifr. 

ttet 


CELLER.    Yes.  we 


tn  awftre  of 


In  the  testimony  by  the  Burgeoti  tfeh- 
(nl,  to  be  found  on  pages  iSO  and  131  of 


the   hearings,   he   says,   among   otiier 
things: 

Since  drug  abuse  Is  baslcaUy  related  to 
mental  healtb  problema  we  b^ere  that  aa- 
slstanee  to  the  Gttetea  In  deaUng  with  drug 
abuse  should  be  aocompUshed  within  the 
framework  of  Federal  aid  to  community  men- 
tal health  aenrloes  rather  than  through  a 
separate  program. 

When  he  says  "appn^Hiate  program." 
he  meant  the  bill  tiiat  is  now  pending 
before  us. 

I  direct  the  gentleman's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  community  mental 
health  centers  act  has  ample  provision 
for  the  setting  up  of  all  kinds  of  facili- 
ties in  which  to  treat  drug  addicts,  and. 
also,  the  same  could  be  said  with  refer- 
ence to  the  inil-Burton  Act. 

But  beyond  that,  tiiere  are  many  facil- 
ities presently  existing  In  the  States. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  beds 
available  in  those  facilities  or  not,  but  if 
the  gentleman  will  turn  to  page  109  of 
the  President's  Advisory  Commission  Re- 
port on  narcotics  and  drug  abuse,  the 
gentleman  will  find  over  100  of  these 
clinics  and  halfway  houses  and  hospitals 
where  rehabilitation  can  be  provided 
for. 

Now.  I  have  not  checked  upon  whether 
or  not  these  facilities  are  adequate  or 
are  not  adequate.  But  I  notice  that  in- 
sofar as  our  own  State  is  concerned  there 
is  Central  Islip,  and  oh.  there  must  be  at 
least  50  establishments  where  the  ad- 
dict could  be  taken. 

Again,  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
are  any  beds  available.  I  would  have  to 
check  on  that. 

But  I  believe  that  there  must  be  some 
beds  available  in  all  of  those  institu- 
tions.      

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  C^iair- 
man,  I  to<^  the  liberty  a  moment  ago  of 
checking  with  the  office  of  Dr.  Ephralm 
Ramirez  who  is  heading  the  task  force 
on  narcotics  for  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  city  informs  me  that  at  the  present 
time  they  iM»ed  a  minimum — and  they 
underline  the  word  "minimum"— of 
3,000  new  beds  for  the  treatment  of 
narcotic  addicts. 

So  while  I  would  note  with  the  great- 
est respect  the  reference  of  the  chair- 
man to  the  Surge(m  General's  prepared 
testimony  and  the  C(Hnmunlty  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act,  and  the  list  to  which 
you  refer  in  the  r^iort  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Commission  on  Narcotic  and 
Drug  Abuse,  I  suspect  the  facts  are  that 
there  is  a  serious  existing  shortage  now 
of  facilities  both  in  New  York  City  and 
elsewhere. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  OllnoLs  [Mr.  McClokt],  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  McCloit), 
there  were — ayes  51,  noes  70. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  tellers. 

'I>*IIers  inn  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man abP(Hnted  as  tilers  BCr.  McCtorr 
and  Mr.  Bvnmi. 

The  Oommtttee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  rqxMted  that  there  were— «yes  70, 
noes  71. 

So  the  substitute  am^idment  was  re- 
jected. 


Mr.  MeCtibilf'.  Mr.  Cfudrman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  What  vms  the  result 
of  the  vote? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  70  yeas  and  71  nays. 

The  question  is  (m  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  cc«nmittee  amendmoit. 

Ibe Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  5.  line  11 :  After  "Act"  Insert  ",  onder 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clei^  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
Ilie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Page  5,  Une  14:  strike  "Proceedings  Befon 
Court"  and  Insert: 

"§  20Oa.  Dlsoretlonary  authority  of  ocrart; 
Examination',  r^Mrt,  and  deter- 
mination by  oourt;  Tennlaattoa  ot 
clvU  oonmltment." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

llie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  6,  Une  18:  Strike  "Sec.  109." 

TbB  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAHIMAN.  The  Cleilc  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Page  B,  line  ao:  After  "appearance"  insert 
"or  thereafter  at  the  sole  discretion  ot  tba 
court." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wHl  re- 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  6,  Une  14,  strtke :  "An  Individual  shall 
be  permitted  a  maximum  of  five  days  after 
his  appearance  In  whleh  to  aleot,  and  be  Chall 
be  so  advised."  aad  Uuert  "An  tndlvtdual 
upon  being  advised  that  he  may  tiect  to  sub> 
mlt  to  an  examination  shall  be  petinltted  a 
maximum  of  five  days  within  which  to  make 
his  alectton." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment). 

"The  Cleri:  read  as  foUows: 

Cage  7,  line  15:  Strike  "treatment.  Ho" 
and  Insert  "treatment,  except  that  no". 

•Om  committas  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tba  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ckxk  wlU  re- 
port the  naxt  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  7,  Una  16:  Strike  niUe"  aad  Insert 
"chapter". 

The  KMnmlttee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  cooamlttee  aa«ndment. 

The  Clerk  read  asfoUowa: 

Pag*  7.  Una  90:  awfea  "title"  and  Insert 
"tihapter".  

TbiB  eommitteg'iuift*|ijtiineiifc^l^uB  igwed 
to. 
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Tbe  CHAIBMAN.    Htn^  Clerk  win  re- 
port the  next  oomxnlttee  amenrtment. 
TlM  Clerk  read  ••  foUoiro: 


PKgt  8.  MxM  1:  BtrllM  "euatody."  and  I 
MQQgtody  aad  dlonlM  ttM  dwig*  aflKtoat 
btan." 

The  committee  amoidmeiit  wae  acreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wOl  re- 
port the  next  wwnlttee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Paga  8,  fcAlowlng  Una  •.  Inaart  tba  foUow- 
Inff  aataaaotton: 

"(a)  Whoararaaoapaaorattaoiptstoaaoape 
wblla  fffimmlttrl  to  InatltuttoDal  ooatody  for 
•Eammatloo  or  traatmant,  or  wboarar  raa- 
eoaa  or  attampta  to  raaoue.  or  Inattgataa.  alda. 
or  aailata  tha  aaoapa  or  attMop*  to  aaoapa  of 
auoh  a  paraoD,  ahall  ba  aubjaot  to  tha  panal- 
ttaa  proVldad  tn  aaoUona  711  and  TBS  at  tltla 
It,  Unltad  Stataa  Ooda." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed    "' 
to. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

Hie  Cletk^read  as  foOows: 

Paca  8.  Una  18.  atrtka  "oommltmant"  and 
Inaart: 

"I  MM.  Aothoilty  and  raaponilMUttaa  of  tha 

Snrseon     Oaneral;     Instltuttonal 

Ouatodjr;     Aftaroara;     Ifaxlanim 

'  •  parlod  of  dvU  ooaamltmcot;  Oadft 

"'  toward  sentenca" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

;   The  CHAnttlAM .   Tbn  Clerk  i^  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  ft^Iows: 
)a.ima»:  8trtta-8se.iQt." 


.  The  committee  amendment  waa  agreed 
to. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  committee  ameodmaot. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows:  " 

Pata  8.  Una  32:  Btrtka  "tttW"  and  tmm% 
•Vshapter". 

The  commtttea  amendment  wa»  agreed 
to. 

'  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Oerk  read  aa  foOowi: 

B.  Una  18:  Strtka  "a  TThMad  StaAca 


mawhal, 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wffl  r». 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

ttm  Cletk  read  as  foOows: 

Pa«a  0.  Una  U:  8Mka  "or  an  agant  of  tha 
AMoraajr  Oaaatal."  and  tnaart  "or  any  Vad- 
•H  aMear  anmorlaad  to  aanra  flrtmlnal  pcoo- 
aaa  iMUa.  tha  Ihihad  ~ 


The  eoimnlttee  ammdment  was  agreed 
to. 

-  Tte  CHAIRMAN.   The  derfc  will  re- 
port the  next  eommlttee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"titM"aad 


tOillaa  IS: 
"ehapfear". 

The  ccnmtttee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
TIM  CHAIRMAN.    Ttt*  Gtertt  will  re- 

TiM  Clerk  read  as laHofwa: 
'i   »H*  lA,  Bm  IS: 
imt  tn  lia  a  nnnTlntlim"  anil  liiaai  t 


^^     tAaoftMk 


The  committee  amendment  wa#  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Paga  10.  una  91:  Sferlka  "Sao.  10«." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Hie  Cleik  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Pi«a  10,  una  M:  Btotta  "ttUa"  and  Uiaert 
"chaptar". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cletk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Paga  11,  Una  3:  Strtka  "tttle"  and  Inaart 
ohaptar". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Paga  11.  Una  6,  Strtka  "iiaa  of  Vederal. 
State,  and  prtrata  facmtlfla"  and  Inaart: 

"f  3806.  Delagatton  of  functlona  by  Surgeon 
Oeneral:  Tiae  of  Federal,  State,  and 
prlrato  facUltlea" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

•me  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wffl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Paga  11.  Una  B,  Strtka  "Sao.  lOS." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Cleric  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  11.  Una  11:  Strike  "tltte"  and  tnaart 
"chapter". 

The  committee  amiBidment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wffl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  11.  Una  SI:  Strtka  "tltte"  and  Inaart 
"chapter." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.    Hie  Cleik  wffl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 
Page  11.  foUowing  lli^e  21.  Inaert  tha  fol^ 
lowing  Mctton: 

"1 2808.  Abeenoe  <rf  off«  by  the  oooit  to  • 
defendant  of  an  election  under 
aectkm  3903(a)  or  any  determina- 
tion aa  to  cItU  conunltment,  not 
rarlewable  on  appeal  or  otherwlaa" 

Hie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Paga  U.  line  a.  aMr  -or"  Inaart  "aaaaoM". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wffl  re- 
port the  next  oomMittee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fonowB: 

Page  IS.  Una )«. 


Tte  oommittee  ameadnient  was  agreed 


The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  win  re- 
port  the  next  committee  amefidmoit. 
Hie derk  read  as  follows:     . 

Page  is.  Una  6.  altar  "UuAudfa^^naart  "Qeo. 
flnement  and".  ,'^  ,  . 

The  committee  amendment  was  tsxmi 
to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  r». 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Page  18,  line  18,  atilke  "Statae",  and  bMot 
"Stataa  olaaalfted  aa  a  felony  under  Section  1 
of  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  ud 
further  Includes  any  offenae  In  violation  of » 
law  of". 

The  committee  amendmmt  was  agreed 
to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Hie  Cleric  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  18,  line  30,  strike  "punishable  by 
death  or  lmi«1aonment  for  a  term  exoeedlag 
one  year."  and  inaert  "daaalflad  aa  a  felony  by 
the  law  of  the  place  where  the  offense  vm 
committed." 

Hie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thto  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  14.  Une  10,  strike  "selling"  and  Insert 
"unlawfully  importing  or  selling  or  oon- 
aptring  to  Import  or  seU". 

auaamuia  ajcxkdmxnt  arwtaao  ar 

Ifa.   IC'CI.OBT 

Mr.McCLORT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  amendment 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Tlie  amendment  b 
a  substitute  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amandmeni  to  the  oooamlttM 
ameralnMint  offered  by  Mr.  IIoCuibt:  Fifi 
14.  atrtke  out  Unee  10  through  16,  inoliislTCi 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlag: 

"(2)  An  offender  wt>o  la  oonrtoted  of  na- 
lawfuUy  in^MTting,  selling,  or  conspiring  to 
im^xxt  or  seU.  a  narcotic  drug." 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  more 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  roee;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resomed  the  ehatr, 
Mr.  Bmocs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  ^  Whole  Houw  on  the  State  of  the 
XJniaa,  rq^orted  that  that  Conmittee. 
having  had  undor  consideration  the  lin 
(HA.  9167)  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  enable  the  couiti 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  problem 
of  juuTotlo  addiction,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTESO) 
REBCARKS 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  l^ieaker.  I  •* 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Memlm 
may  have  6  legislative  daya  In  wbkb  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  no* 
pending. 

HmSPEAKSR.   Is  there oh)«ct><» ^ 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Msv 
Tozkr 
^Thei^  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  vtt,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  a^lress  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  mtlse  and  extend 
my  remarks. I 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  (there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  fraitleman  from 
New  York?  i 

There  was  no  objectl  in. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Ml  J  E^Jeaker.  one  of 
the  more  appalling  pr^tlces  that  has 
developed  here  in  this  House  in  recent 
months  Is  the  practlcel  bf  Members  re- 
leasing to  the  press  theltexts  of  speeches 
"prepared  for  dellveryr  as  the  saying 
goes,  some  24  to  48  hou  is  after  the  press 
release  date.  As  a  resu  i  the  q?eech  gets 
press  coverage  12  to  24  hours  before  any 
Member  can  even  hear  jit,  let  alone  read 
It  And  by  the  time  he  might  wish  to 
comment,  the  matter  Ik  ahready  old  hat 
and  the  press  could  no4  care  less. 

Such  a  pre-prepared  (address  was  re- 
leased to  the  press  yest«day  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  ^MT.  OoodkllI  on 
the  highly  sensitive  Issvto  of  Internal  poll- 
tics  in  Vietnam.  It  vp  [|eared  on  page  1 
of  the  Washington  P(Mt  last  night.  13 
hours  before  this  House  was  even  sched- 
uled to  convene.  It  ptobably  would  not 
be  delivered  here  for  annther  3  or  4  hours. 
Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  other 
Members  can  oommerjt  on  these  un- 
delivered «)eeches  well  ^f  ore  they  Itoally 
get  delivered,  we  will  Mver  have  an  ef- 
fective chance  to  comment  on  them  at 

all. 

The  speech  I  am  reftirlng  to  made  the 
seemingly  plausible  suegestion  that  the 
United  States  should  iiish  at  once  for  a 
plebiscite,  conducted  b  r  »Mne  supposedly 
neutral  third  part^,  to  determine 
whether  the  people  cjf  South  Vietnam 
want  the  Vletccmg  to  Msume  full  politi- 
cal power  in  their  country.  Such  a  sug- 
gestion may  get  banneri  headlines,  but  as 
anyone  at  all  familiar 
quickly  recognize,  it 

Mr!  LAIRD.  Mr.  Spiiiker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yorkiyield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  ^Irst,  it  Just  does 
not  make  sense  to  tali  cj  as  though  Madi- 
son Avenue  polling  iMhnlques  can  be 
translated  in  any  meianlngful  way  to 
Vietnam  in  its  preset  tj  condition.  Hiis 
Is  not  the  kind  of  bUse.  sophisticated. 
literate  country  where  the  roving  re- 
porter can  expect  to  f  ««1  the  pubUc  pulse. 
We  would  save  a  lot]  of  wasted  breath 
here  if  commentator4_i  would  leam  this 
elemental  fact  about  Vietnam. 

Second,  it  ought  to  be  obvious.  ees>e- 
dally  on  BCemorlal  Dely.  that  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  war  you  are  i^  helping  by  pro- 
posing a  vote  on  whether  yoa  ought  to 
surrender.  It  would  I  f  dlflteult  to  Imag- 
ine any  question  morq  iBxplostvely  loaded 
against  ourselves.         I 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hork  yleldf 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Ho.  I  cannot  yidd 
at  this  moment. 

Third,  the  owrent  politioal  turmoil  In 

\netnam  should  hav^  made  it  dear  by 

now  that^the  real  4Ve#|ion  is  not  whether 

t  we  surrender  to  the  V  iitoong,  but  bow  do 

«e  get  ^   vactoufi  j^m-Qmmit^ 


groups  in  Vietnam  together  into  a  peace- 
time, civilian  government  Nobody  has 
bumed  himself  up  yet  to  urge  that  the 
Vletcong  be  placed  to  power. 

Fourth  and  finally,  the  formula  for  a 
successful  civilian  government  caimot  be 
found  by  overnight  gimmicks  trans- 
planted from  our  own  hi^-powered  mar- 
keting research  organizations,  but  by  ap- 
plying ourstives  to  the  tough  but  vital 
task  of  heUring  the  Vietnamese  people 
develop  a  meaningful  election  machinery 
of  their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  in  this  House  really 
want  to  be  helpful  in  these  dUBcult  days. 
I  suggest  we  forget  about  racking  our 
brains  for  some  new.  unusual,  ingenious, 
and  catchy  gimmick.  We  wont  win  to 
Vietnam  by  ijimw^fti™  But  we  can  win, 
Mr.  SpeeJcer,  and  we  are  to  fact  winning. 
by  continuing  to  devote  our  energies  to 
flniahing  off  the  military  aggression,  and 
by  helping  the  Vietnamese  people  get  on 
with  the  even  more  complex  task,  al- 
ready moving  forward  under  the  leader- 
dtilp  of  Ambtbssador  Lodge  and  General 
Westmoreland,  of  building  a  stoble  and 
orderly  society  of  their  own. 


1th  Vietnam  will 
atalns  four  fatal 


A  REMINDER  OP  ODR  OBLIGATIONS 

Mr.  ASFINAUL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  potot  to  the  Rcoord  and  todude 
an  address.    ^^    ^ 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    A8PINALL.    Mr.    l^^ieaker,    our 
colleague,     Roareaeiitative     Jaios     A. 
Halkt.  of  FlxaUA,  Is  rounding  out  his 
12th  year  as  Chidnnan  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee  on  Indian  Affairs.     Chairman 
Haixy  Is  widely  recognized  and  respected 
by  Indians  and  non-Indians  alike  for  his 
patience,  wisdom,  and  understanding  of 
Indian  problems.   I  know  of  no  one  who 
is  more  concerned  over  the  plight  of  our 
first  Americans  than  our  aUe  colleague, 
Mr.HALKT.  The  Ust  of  significant  Indian 
legislation  beaxtog  his  name  or  stamp  of 
approval  encompasses  names  of  tribes  to 
nearly  every  Stote  having  reservations. 
I  was  particularly  pleased  that  on  May 
21,  1968.  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Iiulians 
recognized  his  outstamllng  leadership  by 
naming  its  new  community  center  at 
Salamanca,  N.Y.,  to  his  honor.    It  was 
the  Seneca  Indians  that  lost  much  of 
their  land  due  to  the  o(mstniction  of  the 
Ktozua  Dam  and  Reservoir  a  few  years 
ago.     Largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Chairman  Halst  and  other  members  of 
our  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  Seneca  Indians  received  a 
fair  and  equitable  award  for  the  loss  of 
their  property.    The  James  A.  Haley 
communis  Center  to  Balamanea  was 
constructed  from  funds  allocated  for  re- 
habilitation and  community  purpoaes. 

A  second  community  center,  this  one 
on  the  Cattaragtts  Reservation,  alao  be- 
longing to  the  Seneca  Nation,  will  be 
dedicated  on  June  29.  Hiis  center  will 
be  named  to  honor  of  the  ranking  nynor- 
Ity  i^ember  M  the  Oommlttee  on  Ihterlor 
imd  Ingcdar  Affairs,  RepresentatiTe  Joeir 
P.  SATtot.  of  Penniytvania. 


The  dedication  address  delivered  bf 
Chairman  Halxt  at  Salamanca  foUows: 
A.  BMMon^  or  OoB  OauousoMS 

My  friends  and  fellow  membsra  o(  the 
SeneoaTMbe.  A  few  yeaia  ago.  I  raoelved  tha 
high  honor  o<  belag  made  a  ebtaf  of  tha  Sen- 
eca IMbe  wtUIa  I  was  vMtIng  thla  reaarva- 
ttoo.  Today  yon  hfltior  ma  fuitbar  by  eaUlng 
upon  me  to  eay  a  tew  wocda  at  the  dadloattoB 
of  t***^  *!«»  oommuiUty  buUdlng. 

Whenever  it  la  my  prtvUefa  to  partlelpata 
In  a  oeremony  of  thla  Und,  Z  like  to  rsBtnd 
the  people  that  the  building — ^no  matter  how 
beautiful  It  may  b*— la  only  a  phyaloa  atruo- 
ture.  What  la  tnily  important  U  not  ita 
beauty  nor  the  f aoUltlea  It  oontalna-*ut  the 
uae  that  la  made  at  the  building  and  the 
faoUitlee. 

Hence  today,  w*  ahouM  dedloata  your  new 
building  to  the  eervloe  that  wm  be  rendered 
through  it  to  the  peofde  of  the  Saneea  Ma- 
tlon  eervlce  that  wiU  oontilbnta  to  the  fur- 
ther advanoement  of  a   great  and  proud 

P«cpl*-  ^ 

I  am  told  that  in  the  daya  gone  by  the 

Seneoa.  along  with  the  other  trlbee  of  the 

8U  Nations  held  their  ooundla  in  the  Long 

Houae.    Here  the  great  queattona  of  tha  day 

were  threahed  out  and  the  tfdere  of  the  trtbe 

gave  oounsel.    The  Long  House  meant  aeou- 

rtty  and  survival  for  the  tribe,  the  place  whloh 

eerved  the  trtbe  as  the  capital  of  a  modem 

nattMi  servea  Its  people. 

Today  we  see  before  us  a  line  new  ooounu- 
nlty  building  whleh  wm  sarve  the  Saneea  of 
the  Spaoe  Ageaa  «be  Umg  Houae  aarved  the 
aneeatora  m  tha  paat.  Hare  la  thto  new 
buUdlng  there  la  a  couneU  ohamlMr  where 
the  tfdera  of  the  tMM  may  again  give  ooun- 
ael  aa  in  daya  gme  by.  There  la  aaooodly  a 
fine  new  eafeterta  and  kttohen  which  reoaU 
the  f  eaata  of  long  ago  when  the  himtara  re- 
turned laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  ehaae  and 
the  women  brought  the  vegetable  f  ooda — 
eom.  beaaa  and  squash— for  the  feettval  ob- 
aerrancee.  Thirdly,  there  is  an  arte  and  enfta 
room  where  the  traditional  folk  art  of  tha 
Seneca  craftsmen  will  be  on  disptoy  to  re- 
mind the  present  generation  of  vlattora  and 
friends  of  the  skills  and  genius  of  the  trtbe 
m  making  objeeta  whloh  honor  the  trtbal 
achievement  and  Ita  great  chlefa. 

The  terms  of  FttbUe  Law  aS-9S8  of  the  SSth 

Oongresa  (78  StaS.  ISS)  intiuded  tba  autlMir- 
iaation  of  payment  by  the  Tinned  States  for 
oertaln  intereets  in  lands  within  the  Alle- 
gany mdian  Baaervatlon  In  New  Tortc  re- 
q^red  by  the  TTnlted  States  for  the  AUe- 
gheny  (Klnma  Dam)  project,  to  provide  for 
the  relocation,  refaabUltatlon,  aoetal  and  aoo* 
nomlc  development  of  the  members  of  tlM 
Seneca  Matton.  This  new  oonununlty  houae 
la  the  first  fruit  of  the  flnanolal  reeompenee 
which  the  Seneoa  Nation  ao  rightfully  re- 
oetvea  under  the  terms  of  this  Act.  Thla 
taoO/WO  building  la  a  symbol  of  the  stea4ttast 
adherenoe  to  prtnol^  of  the  Seneca  Indiana. 

One  of  the  moat  Imfneaaiv*  of  the  anetent 
rttoala  of  tha  Seneoa  Involved  the  tttea  of 
thankaglvtng  and  rejololng  tor  the  many 
benefita  xeeeived  by  the  Indiana  tram  the 
Oraat  Sptrtt.  m  tha  aplxtt  of  thankaglvlng 
almoat  aU  public  feattvala  wera  eooduetad. 

X«t  ua  today  ^>proaoh  the  naw  commu- 
nity houae  which  has  been  built  hare  to  tha 
same  qitartt  of  thanksgiving  and  rajotelng  to 
the  good  glfte  which  have  been  Showered 
tmon  ■»«««»«««*  by  the  Creator.  The  road  to 
the  good  ttfs  U  a  rough  one  but  It  toads  to  tbe 
rtght  place.  Bere  te  thla  plaee  we  oommem- 
orate  the  great  chiefs  of  tha  Sanaoa  Nation, 
Oom^anter  and  the  rast,  who  did  so  muoH 
to  keep  tha  hsrttaga  of  the  Indian  intaet 
during  ma  dUBoult  yaaia  of  readJuMnaat  to 
ttie  new  ways  of  Ilt^  mtrodoeed  by  tha  whtta 


Many  yaazs  have  paaaSd  alsea  you  hadtoe 
guldanoa  of  OdafS  OomplBnter.  Half  Towxu 
fsnnsr'a  Brother.  UtUa  BUUa.  sad  OraaS 


li^ 
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l^w.  but  fbe  tOM  of  adjuitment  oontaraaa. 
Tou  an  taking  atepa  today  that  can  lead  jou 
Into  tha  malaatraam  of  our  annTMimtw  lut. 
Tkia  la  aoi  trva  of  many  of  our  TMbaa  who 
liava  aok  farad  m  waU  aa  you. 

JkM  aona  of  you  know,  for  the  twalva  yaaia 
that  I  have  aarrad  aa  Obalmiaa  of  tha  In- 
dian Affatn  Oemmlttaa  In  tha  HMiaa  of  Bap- 
raaantatlvca.  I  haT*  baen  eaUlac  to  tha  at- 
tention of  my  oollaagma  tha  aad  pUght  of 
our  Indian  frlanda — reminding  tham  of  tha 
brofcan  proaUaea,  the  Inadaquata  programa 
and  aran .  tha  naglact  that  haa  too  often 
oharactarlMd  our  ralatlonahlp  with  It*  flrat 
oltlaena.  Now  people  In  high  plaoea  have 
taken  heed  of  our  probtotna.  Let  ua  hope  a 
new  and  bright  day  la  dawning  for  our  flrat 
Americana— that  they  all  now  will  have  tha 
opportunity  to  mjoy  a  good  Ufa. 

I  beUava  that  day  haa  dawned  for  the  8en- 
eea  Nation. 

Mr.  Arthur  lAiarua,  Attorney  for  the  Sen- 
eca Itlba  infonaa  me  that  tha  current  eco- 
nomic proapect  of  the  Seneca  Indiana  la  vary 
pramlalng.  A  recent  agreement  with  the  T7i>. 
PlUow  Ooipormtton  Involvea  four  Individual 
atockholden  of  that  oompany  and  the  Flrat 
Seneca  Oorporatlon  a  new  oompany  formed 
apart  Anally  for  the  purpoee  of  doing  bualnaaa 
with  the  Seneoaa  on  a  Seneca  reaervatloo. 

Ondar  the  agreement,  the  Seneca  Nation 
■ubaerlbaa  «MO.0OO  for  a  26  percent  equity 
Intereat  in  the  bualnaaa  and  wlU  pay  up  to 
HOOjOOO  In  oooatructlon  ooata  for  the  build- 
ing (which  wm  be  paid  back  In  rent  over  a 
period  of  forty  yaara).  and  loana  the  oor- 
pocatlcn  an  additional  taOO^OOO,  with  tha 
repayment  guaranteed  by  the  VA  PtUow 
Oorporatlon  and  the  Indlvlduala.  It  la  an- 
ticipated that  in  fuu  production  the  Ilrat 
Seneca  oorporatloa  will  employ  over  135 
Seneoaa  and  that  tha  payroll  wlU  be  In  exoeaa 
oc  t800.000.  The  Sanaoaa,  aa  a  reault  of 
aOWta  and  oonoam  on  the  part  of  our  Houae 
Indian  Sub-Oommlttae  have  been  declared 
eligible  for  tha  on-the-job  training  beneflta 
from  the  Buvaau  of  Indian  ASaira. 

The  Flrat  Seneca  Cocponatlon  factory  la 
Intended  to  be  the  flrat  facility  In  a  larger 
Industrial  park.  Tlie  Seneca  Natton  haa  ap- 
plied to  Iconcmlo  Development  Admlnlatra- 
tton  for  a  grant  of  MSAXWO,  with  the  Na- 
tloo'a  contribution  being  iiaa.000.  for  the 
oonatruction  of  a  water  ayatem.  aoceaa  roada, 
a  railroad  aiding  and  aewerage  for  the  In- 
dustrial park. 

The  Senaca  Nation-First  Seneca  Oxpora- 
tloa  Agreement  already  haa  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  subject  to 
certain  condltlona.  and  thaaa  condltloDa  hava 
•Inady  been  fulflUed.  In  the  mterlor  De- 
partment, therefore,  nothing  further  atanda 
In  the  way  of  a  flnal  daolalon  eicept  approval 
of  tha  eondttlaaa  and  formal  rrltmit  of  Sec- 
tloo  4  funds.  Tha  architect  haa  already  pi«. 
pared  plana  and  qieclflcatlona  for  the  build- 
ing, which  must  be  i4>proved  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Aflhln. 

Tou  are  to  ba  oommandad  for  the  work 
that  l»  being  done  through  tha  Seneca  Na- 
tion XdHcattooal  Foundation.  The  Inveat- 
ment  of  glA  million  you  have  made  In  this 
fund  will  raap  subatanttal  beneflta  for  you 
In  the  education  of  your  young  people.  The 
faot  that  yoQ  are  now  oontrlbutlng  directly 
to  the  ooOege  education  oi  n  Seneca  atu- 
dMXta-40  attondlng  oollegea  in  New  York 
Stato  and  aa  attending  out  of  state  schools— 
«peaka  wall  for  this  program.  In  addition 
to  tha  oollaga  program,  you  have  employed 
two  part-tUna  Guidance  Oounselocs  and 
•ponaored  a  neighborhood  youth  program. 
Tott  ar«  wUa  to  deveto  such  attantton  to  tha 
education  oC  your  youth— preparing  thsm 
yaggarthapoamccaot  Uadirahlp  they  bold 
tcauutiuw. 

Hmm  an  aoQia  of  the  many  things  tou 
an  doing  tot  tha  farther  advancement  of 
your  pao^la. 

-i?  ^J^J""'^-  *»<>"•»«.  the  promise 
made  by  the  ftttter  ot  our  country.  General 


and  later  President  Oetxge  Washington,  to 
the  Seneoa  Indians  that  they  would  be  secure 
In  their  lands  and  homes  aa  long  as  they 
deelred.  This  prcmlee  haa  been  violated,  and, 
although  the  Seneoaa  have  given  up  their 
lands  they  WlU  remember  the  words  of  Arthur 
Ubrgan,  the  weU-known  authority  on  en- 
gneerlng  matters,  in  hearings  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  TniVBr 
Affairs  at  which  I  preelded— be  stated  that 
tterewaa  a  very  feasible  alternative  to  the 
Klnana  Project.  lUls  alternative,  of  oourae 
was  not  approved  and  the  Kinaua  Project 
did  flood  the  AUegany  Reeervatlon  and  de- 
prive the  Senecas  of  their  homes.  The  end 
reeult,  however,  has  been  this  new  com- 
munity, with  this  building  as  its  center. 

I«t  this  new  community  building  serve, 
then  to  remind  the  Senecas  of  th«br  obliga- 
tions to  the  cause  of  their  forefathers,  the 
sec\irity  and  maintenance  of  their  homea  and 
flresidee  for  aU  future  generations.  We  have 
in  thU  structure  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
pass  on  to  the  younger  generation  the  feel- 
ings of  pride  and  thankfulnees  in  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Seneca  tribe.  As  we  look  forward 
to  the  future  days  we  have  a  task  l»if  be- 
gun, the  ta*  at  rebuilding  the  Uvee  of  thoae 
mambsrs  of  the  tribe  who  were  uprooted 
from  their  homes  by  the  building  of  the  Ktn- 
Bua  Dam  and  the  subsequent  flooding  of  their 
hereditary  homelanda.  May  the  Senecas  be 
endowed  with  all  the  wisdom  and  good  coxm- 
sel  needed  to  carry  on  from  this  time  for- 
ward. 

I  have  been  highly  honored  by  the  Swiecaa 
in  being  made  a  chief  of  the  Tribe.  I  shaU 
always  keep  in  my  memory  this  fine  token 
of  esteem  from  the  great  Seneca  Natton  of 
Indians. 

This  Is  a  proud  day  in  my  lUe— one  that 
I  shaU  always  cherish. 


May  SI,  iMe 


RSSPONSIBZLnY      WE      PACE     AS 
LEADER  OF  FREE  NATIONS 

Mr.  POOL.  BIT.  Speaker.  I  a«k  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  tbe  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revlae  and  extend  my  n- 
maiics,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAEZR.  Is  there  objection 
to  tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  very  fine 
editorial  Itwn  the  May  17  Issue  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News.  This  article  very 
aptly  plinxrints  the  resptmslblllty  we  face 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  natkms  of  the 
world.  It  Is  sometimes  difficult  for  us  to 
comprehend  the  ways  of  the  Vietnamese 
people,  as  our  national  heritage  Is  for  the 
DMst  part  European;  but  regardless  of 
the  differences  of  the  cultures  of  East 
and  West,  all  peoples  deserve  the  right 
to  the  basic  freedoms  of  the  Indlvlduia. 
Tb  Insure  these  freedoms  is  our  reojonsl- 
blllty  as  the  leading  natlMi  of  tbe  world, 
and  we  must  never  lose  aUbt  ot  tbe  fact 
that  this  Is  our  ultimate  go«L 
SxsssT  Dona  Ir 


n  only  the  South  Vietnamese  leaders  h^ 
the  vision  to  see  that  defeating  the  tavadw 
must  be  the  flrst  task  of  aU  tree  men  and  tha 
experience  to  rM»gnlBe  that  flrst  thlnrs  muat 
be  done  flrst.  *^     ™* 

If  otUy  aU  the  South  Vietnamese  peasanta 
had  the  deep  loyalty  to  their  natton  th»t 
«»«>M«terUsee  Western  peoples. 

B  only  the  concepts  of  reasoned  debate 

S^lh**^^"*""*^  "•"  ■*  fundamental  to 
South  Vletnameee  poUttca  aa  they  are  to  our 

If  <mly  the  South  Vletnameae  had  a  Bum- 
pean  culture  so  that  we  could  more  readii* 
understand  eaoh  other.  "«uiy 

If  only  we  could  retire  behind  our  fleeta 
and  waah  our  hands  of  the  whole  dlscouraa- 
ing  business  of  defending  smaU  nattonsix 
the  Asian  continent. 

_P^^^*°**  **"*•'  ▼»rtattons  of  "if  ©nlv- 
wlU  be  heard  frequenUy  in  the  monUis  to 
oome.  They  are  wistful  noetalgu  for  ttie 
days  when  we  had  no  painful  reeponalbUitteB 
beyond   our  shores.    Those  were   Uie  days 

it  attacked  us  dlrectty.  And  when  We 
stopped  onto  the  world  stage,  we  did  so  «! 
pectlng  to  do  our  bit  for  the  cause  of  free. 

to^SoStt'ir"''  -  ^"*  "^  "-'^  «?»"» 

«.''^2?.-*y  ^'^  ^°« '°"^«"-  In  this  era  of 
ttie  ICBM  we  could  not  hide  if  we  wanted  to 
To  Stop  Uie  spread  of  intefnatfonal  commu. 
ni«n.  tht  most  powerful  ftee  natton  must 

U  South  Vietnam  had  had  a  weU-estab- 
U^  governing  system  and  the  unanimous 
dedication  of  the  people  to  uphold  and  sup- 
port it,  the  Communists  would  not  have 
choeen  it  as  their  target,  -me  Chines  ^ 
ta^i/*^*!"  "nattonal  Uberatton  wais- 
ts aimed  at  the  new  and  emerging  naUons 
preclsidy  because  these  are  the  nattons  most 
likely  to  be  weak,  divided  and  inexperienced 
at  orderly  seU-govemment.       "~**~**""«« 

We  undertook  to  help  South  Vietnam  so 
ttat  its  people  could  buUd  their  country 
without  having  the  communist  grand  de- 
sign  forced  upon  them.  »*««»- 

♦h3??*  "™»^  •  v»Md  ■im.  despite  our  view 
that  in  the  prooeas  aome  of  the  young  lead- 
ers are  demonstrating  seUlshnen  and  lixe- 
s^nslbuity  whUe  nattonal   survival  Is  at 

.JU'^t^.^  nattons*  experiences  have 
Shown,  South  Vietnam  would  have  had  diffi- 
culty buUdlng  a  viable  state  even  had  it 
been  left  in  peaoe.  Aa  It  is,  the  country  has 
now  fought  on  ite  own  soU  a  war  that  has 
lasted  longer  than  our  lighting  In  World  War 
n  and  it  haa  suffered  far  greater  casualttes. 
proporttonaUy,  than  America  suffered  thai. 
We  have  staked  thousands  of  Uvea— and 
the  South  Vletnameee  have  staked  hundre(k 
^  ttousands  of  Uvee— on  preeerving  Souttj 
^etnam'a  Independence.  We  must  ensure 
that  it  remains  our  goal  now. 


The  eurrant  altuatloa  in  South  Vietnam 
U  but  another  step  in  our  education  as  leader 
of  the  free  world.  The  only  school  In  world 
leadefShlp.  unfortxmataly.  la  tha  aehool  of 
hard  knocks. 

We  dM  not  aak  to  be  the  natton  with  the 
napoatfblltty  for  hrtptog  tha  weak  aad  tha 
amaU  aattana  to  atay  on  tbair  fsH  daqtfto 
tha  atlaela  of  iwinmmrtsM.  tb*  poiitteal  dla- 
astosa  woaed  by  their  own  taanatuilty;  or 
both.  But  we  have  it  and  w«  SMMt  ftdflll 
It.  Amid  the  splttfUl  blokadng  ot  South 
Vletnameee  leados  bow  easy  It  is  for  us  to 
pUy  that  futtle,  wiahful  game  of  "if  only." 


AMENDMENT  TO  ICAEE  THEPT  OP 
OIL  AND  GAS  FROM  PIPELINE  A 
FEDERAL  OFFENSE 

*^-  HOOERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Bfrnktu,  I  ask  unanlmoUiB  consent  to 
addvass  tbs  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SFBAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tbe  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from 
Oolorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  OolonKto.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  proposed  amendment  to 
title  18.  Utalted  States  Code,  section  669. 
ladeolgiied  to  give  Interstate  OO  plpdlnes 
taie  same  pnrteetkm  now  afforded  ottier 
Intenrtate  carriets.  by  making  It  a  Fed- 
eral  oAacae  to  stead  etude  oil.  gasoline, 
and  other  products  from  a  pipeline. 
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Briefly,  the  Nation's  Int  i^vtate  oil  pipe- 
line network  consists  of  2 10,000  mites  of 
cnide  and  petroleum  prod  acts  lines,  serv- 
ing every  State  In  the  Urppn  except  Ha- 
waii. This  system  has  two  prlndjMl 
dasses:  Crude  Unes.  whl(]^  tranqx>rt  oil 
from  the  oil  wells  to  the  ^fineries;  and 
products  lines,  which  transport  light  pe- 
troleum products,  such  if  gasoline.  Jet 
fuel,  dlesel  fuel,  and  heatl^  oU,  from  the 
refineries  to  distribution 

The  physical  plant  of  the  oil  pipeline 
systems  consists  of  varyin  g  diameter  pipe 
burled  In  the  ground,  pun  p  stations  situ- 
ated 50  to  100  miles  i^iarl  jalong  the  sys- 
tem to  provide  the  force  -Jft  move  the  oil 
through  the  pipe,  and  del  jrery  terminals 
at  refineries  or  dlstributio  ij  centers  along 
the  system. 

For  all  prsu:tlcal  purpases,  the  most 
Hkely  point  on  a  plpelin  m  system  for  a 
theft  to  occur  is  a  pump  station,  where 
the  system  Is  above  grouna  In  the  past, 
pump  stotlons  were  attended  around- 
the-clock  by  pipeline  pers  jtmel  who  usu- 
ally lived  within  a  few  hi  ndred  jrards  of 
the  station.  This  meant  i  iiat  the  station 
was  under  constant  suni^lllance  and  a 
thief  could  not  operate  without  being 
detected. 

Today,  because  of  advanced  technol- 
ogy, many  pump  station  v  are  remote^ 
ooatrolled  and  operated  i  nam  other  sta- 
tions many  miles  away.  Most  of  the  re- 
motely controlled  station!  are  located  in 
isolated  areas  protected  oi  ilbr  by  a  fenced 
enclosure  with  locked  gues.  Pipeline 
personnel  inspect  these  st  sitlons  at  regu- 
lar intervals  and  make  i{>ecial  inspec- 
tions when  automatic  slilialbig  devices 
indicate  an  equipment  failure  at  the 
•Utlon.  I 

Since  these  stations  we  in  ranote 
areas,  they  are  easy  prey  yy  thieves  who 
break  into  the  pump  stations  and  tap 
the  pipeline  to  steal  gisoline.  Gen- 
erally, this  thief  is  not  ihe  petty  thief 
ilio  steals  only  a  few  gallons  of  gasoline. 
The  thieves  are  professibtial.  mvanized 
Bangs  that  steal  5.000  and  10.000  gallons 
of  gasoline  at  one  time.  They  use  look- 
outs equipped  with  waUde-talkle  radios 
to  warn  of  anyone  approaching  the  pump 
station  and  transport  the  .stolen  gasoline 
away  from  the  pump  station  in  large  tank 
tracks. 

A  number  of  thefto  of  large  amounte 
of  gasoline  have  already  Mcurred.  It  is 
expected  that  this  probl^  will  get  hi- 
oeasingly  worse  as  many  of  the  older 
pipeline  systems  are  upda^d  by  the  in- 
•tallatlon  of  remotely  conuolled  stetions. 

The  expert  services  cff  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  would  be  a  pow- 
erful factor  In  discouragitig  these  thefto. 
However  the  Department!  of  Justice  has 
•dvised  that,  under  the  ;]>resent  provl 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Indnde  a  newqwper 
article.  

TtoB  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  ot  the  gmtleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  that  I  be  provided  with  copies  of 
a  series  of  farm  program  fact  sheets  re- 
ported in  a  recent  newswire  story  as 
being  sent  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Stebilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service.  Mr.  Horace  D.  Godfrey,  to 
State  ASCS  officials  throughout  the 
country. 

Since  farm  programs  are  estebUshed 
by  the  Congress  and  their  administra- 
tion is  a  matter  of  proper  interest  to 
Members  of  Congress,  I  would  appreciate 
being  provided  with  copies  of  the  review 
material  sent  to  State  (^dals. 

Past  actions  during  the  flrst  few 
months  of  this  year  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  "hold  the  line"  on 
farm  prices  now  seem  to  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  his  Department 
on  the  defensive.  This  latest  propa- 
ganda effort  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration will  be  looked  upon  as  just  an- 
other smokescreen  by  the  American 
farmer  for  he  knows  that  all  this  "ex- 
plaining and  reviewing"  will  not  return 
to  his  pocket  the  money  he  has  lost  as  a 
result  of  grain  dumping.  Increased 
cheese  Importe,  limitations  on  the  ex- 
porte  of  hides,  and  cutbacks  in  the  pur- 
chases of  pork  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Our  repeated  criticisms  of  these  price- 
depressing  actions  by  the  administration 
seem  to  have  made  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  aware  that  he  should  be  the 
spokesman  for  agriculture,  but  he  is 
gohig  to  flnd  it  difficult  to  convince  the 
farmer  of  his  sincerity  after  the  sorry 
record  which  his  Department  and  the 
administration  have  written  in  the  past 
few  months. 

I  submit  for  the  Rxcoao.  the  article 
which  appeared  in  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
May  26: 

Aoaxcui.TuaK  Ami  Asks  Statb  Acsmts  To 

DmorD  PoucT 

(By  William  Blair) 

WASKiHoroN,  D.C. — ^In  a  private  memo- 
randum, a  high  Department  of  Agrlcultxire 
ofllcial  has  appealed  to  federal  farm  r^re- 
sentettves  in  tbe  60  states  to  defend  the 
administration  against  poUttcal  attack. 

Horace  D.  Oodfrey,  adminlstratcnr  of  the 
department's  agency  that  deals  with  federal 
controls  and  price  aopporta.  dlspatehed  the 
memorandum  ICay  6.  It  iqipeared  to  be  an- 
other administration  effort  to  quiet  farmer 
unrest  over  efforts  to  hold  prices  down. 

Saying  that  be  was  "dumbfounded"  by  the 
attacks  on  President  Johnson  and  Agrlcul- 


-  7~zi  '~i  ^-  ~"-  !■"»-'»—•  »..«..-  anacKs  on  tresment  jonnson  ana  agricui- 
MOS  of  18  U.S.C.  659,  th^  FBI  does  not  ture  Secretary  OrvUle  L.  Pteeman.  Godfrey 
jsve  Jurisdiction  to  inv|ejstigate  them. 
»nerefore  an  amendmeniti  to  18  UJ3.C. 
•M  Is  necessary  to  give  it^terstate  pipe- 
™»  the  same  protection  now  enjoyed 
IV  the  railroads,  motor  carriers,  water 
^Triers,  and  air  carriers.! ;  Ttut  grant  of 
mis  authority  to  the  FBI  lirould  by  itself 
te  a  great  deterrent  to  this  type  of  theft 


THE  FARM  PRO  (^RAM- 
Mr.  NHiSEN.    Mr.   Gaeaker.   I   ask 
■BttUmous  consent  to  adt  2  vas  tbe  House 


disclosed  that  the  state  leatters  soon  would 
receive  "a  seriea  of  fact  sheets  reviewing  the 
record"  of  tbe  administration. 

"This  material."  he  wrote,  "ahould  help 
you  and  others  who  need  to  answer  quea- 
Uons  about  our  farm  program  oparatlona  and 
results." 

Cktdfray  wrote  that  be  found  "a  bit  unreal" 
aocusattons  that  the  Prealdent  or  rrnanun 
had  a  "lack  of  concern  for  agriculture." 

"Sure— poUttcs  Is  poUtloa,  but  this  is 
rldlcxilous."  the  oflkslal  said. 

A  series  of  administration  aettona  aimed 
at  heading  off  inllatton  tooebed  off  the  eon- 


troversy  over  farm  prlcea.  Theee  actions  in- 
cluded a  deduction  In  pork  purchases  by  the 
Defense  Department,  export  oontrola  on  hldaa 
and  salee  of  government-owned  grains. 

Varmorganizatton  leaders  protested  bitter- 
ly and  Oamocrattc  congressmen  privately 
voiced  fears  to  the  President,  Vice-President 
Bnanrr  H.  HTTXPRarr  and  Freeman  that  the 
iasue  could  coet  the  Democrate  important 
farm  votes  in  Uie  fall  congreeslonal  eleetiooa. 

BepubUoana  have  kept  up  a  drumflre 
against  the  adminlstratton's  farm  pollelss, 
accusing  tbe  President  of  making  the  farmer 
the  "whipping  boy"  In  the  light  against  Infla- 
tton. 

Oodfrey  is  administrator  of  the  Agricul- 
tural BtebUlaatton  and  Conssrvatton  Service 
(ASOS) .  It  administers  the  vital  action  pro- 
grams of  the  Agriculture  Department,  from 
buying  and  seUing  commodlttes  to  meastirtng 
wheat  fields  for  compliance  with  federal  con- 
trols. It  deals  direcUy  with  thousands  of 
producers  through  state  and  county  ofllcea. 

Godfrey's  memorandum  went  to  state  com- 
mitteemen and  state  exeeuttve  directors. 
The  state  directors  are  farmers  appointed  by 
the  secretary  to  administer  the  programa  at 
the  state  levti.  The  state  committees  usoaUy 
number  three  persons  with  two  from  one  po- 
Uttcal party. 

Ciirrentty,  most  committees  are  made  up 
of  a  Democrattc  majority.  The  committee- 
men are  paid  for  time  spent  on  the  ]ob.  If 
they  worked  fuU  time,  they  would  be  paid 
aia,S10  to  aUtjao.  but.  in  practtce.  they  re- 
ceive per  diem  pay. 

The  exaouttve  directors  are  fuU-tUne  fed- 
eral emptoyes,  usuaUy  undw  olvU  servloe. 
Most  of  them  are  graded  08-14  which  has  a 
starting  salary  of  ai4,680. 

Asked  about  the  memorandum, 
said  that  he  had  not  seen  it  but 
fuU  faith  in  the  "Judgment  and  opinion"  d 
his  adminlstratora. 


ONE     BILLION     FOR     APPALACHIA 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJeetioD 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Cartdlna? 

There  wasjio  objection. 

Mr.  DOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  $1  billion 
win  be  spi^  Ijy  Duke  Power  Co.  of  Ap- 
palachla  if  granted  permission  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Last  year  we  au- 
tborlsed  approximately  $1  billion  of  tax- 
payers'  money  to  be  expended  in  Ap- 
paiachia  to  develop  this  largely  unde- 
veloped region.  Why  Duke  has  been 
denied,  under  our  free  enterprise  ays- 
ton,  the  opportunity  to  help  develop  this 
undeveloped  region  in  one  of  the  most 
unbdlevable  and  incredible  stories,  not 
only  b)  the  history  of  our  country  but 
in  the  hlst(»7  of  the  world. 

Shice  1961  Duke  has  sought  congres- 
sional authorization  to  build  the  world's 
largest  generating  plant  at  Middleton 
Shoals  in  Anderson  County  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  Anderson  County  Is 
in  Appalaehla.  The  House  unanimous- 
ly passed  a  blU  tai  1962  which  would  give 
Duke  permission  to  build  this  gigantic 
steamplant.  However,  this  bill  never  be- 
came law.  On  January  4, 1965,  Duke  ap- 
plied for  a  license  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  begin  a  huge  $700 
million  power .  generating  complex  at 
Keowee-Toxaway  in  Pickens  and  Oconee 
Counties  in  my  congressional  district 
These  counties  too  are  in  Appalartita, 
Last  year  I  ralntroduoed  tbe  bin  wtileh 
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wwM  pcmtt  OnkB  to  band  a* 
ton  StxMls:  tbenf or*.  Ur.  Speaker.  IMk* 
Is  MdElnc  to  devdop  the  Keovee-T(»»- 
wsy  ana  of  Appalaehla  and  the  MkUQe- 
ian  SboalB  area  of  Anderson  Oounty.  all 
In  Apiialafihia,  wltb  a  total  Investment 
of  BTtvato  capital  of  appatrrtmat^ly  $1 
billion. 

Bbortly  after  Duke  apidied  tn  Janoaiy 
196S,  with  the  Federal  Power  Commls- 
skm  for  s  Ueenae  which  would  permit 
them  to  begin  the  Keowee-Tozaway 
project.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall 
fUed  an  Intervention.  The  Secretary 
finally  withdrew  the  Intervention  under 
freat  pressure  from  the  peoi^  of  South 
Carohna.  but  othar  parties  have  con- 
tinued to  conduct  obsteuctionlst  and  de- 
laying tactics— the  latest  being  another 
attempt  by  the  so-called  Blstate  Power 
Committee  representing  a  few  BXA  co- 
operatives in  Georgia  azul  North  Caro- 
lina. The  PPC  granted  this  oommtttee 
a  hearing  on  July  la.  Now  this  Kstato 
Committee  is  requesting  the  Commission 
for  more  time  to  prepare  its  testimony 
and  aridng  them  to  postpone  the  hearing 
date  until  the  latter  part  of  August.  This 
is  the  latest.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  series  of 
shoAtng,  incredible,  preposterous,  orga- 
nised, and  calculated  ddays  first  by  the 
Department  of  the  interior  and  xtaw  by 
this  so-caned  Blstato  Committee  with 
which  it  is  closely  aQled. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sending  the  fc^low- 
ing  telegram  today  to  the  Honorable  Lee 
White,  C%airman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission: 

___  ^^ liATSl.l»«0. 

Hon.  Xjb  Whus. 

Ohatrmmn.  PedmnllfoiBtr  (JtmmttiUm. 

WasMngton,  D.C.; 

a«q)«ctfuU7  requast  the  prlvileg*  to  make 
s  itAUment  at  the  beginning  of  the  hearing 
on  July  12  to  the  preelrtlng  examiner  tn  be- 
half ot  Duke's  Keowee-Toxaway  Project  Mo. 
ases  wiueh  >■  in  my  oongreeelonel  dlatrlct. 
.  ShocaeJ  to  learn  a  moBxant  ago  that  Bl- 
State  Power  Committee  oompoeed  of  a  few 
Oeragla  and  North  Oarollna  Buzal  Beotrlc 
OooperatlTea  ara  requesting  stUl  further  de- 
lay In  hearing  and  oonaldaratlon  of  this  proj- 
ect. To  supply  power  needs  at  this  aiva, 
which  wtU  beoone  erltleal  tn  1071.  it  la  ab- 
solutely neeaaaary  that  Duke  plaee  order  for 
machinery  this  year  for  tts  Xeoweo-Tootaway 
project,  yurtasr  delay  and  obatracttoolst 
taettes  toy  thasa  parties  far  removed  from 
Keowee-Toxaway  area  are  Incredible  and 
«ould  kill  this  great  project  for  my  district 
and  for  the  people  of  Appalachla. 

I  ra^ectfully  urge  Oommlsslon  to  reject 
teqneet  for  further  deUy. 
aUMMraly, 

WK.  MMMUUim  BavAM  DeaM, 

Mamb€r  of  Oongnu. 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemaa  has  expired. 
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OBSERVE    ANNI- 
MSMC»UAL     OAT 


STEELWORKERS 
VBR8ART  OF 
MASSACRE 

Mf.  CHARA  of  minois.  Mr, 
Z  aA  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
mnarfcs  at  this  point  tax  the  Rsooao  and 
IpeliKlt  extraneous  matter. 

Ttts  SPEAKER.    Is  there  oMectton 
to  th*  request  of  the  gsntlmnan  from 
jmnolsf 
.'  Tlien  wag  no  objactifaa. 


Iti;:  CBARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Local  tS  of  the  United  Steelwozlcers  of 
Ameziea.  AFLrClO.  is  housed  in  a  mag- 
nificent bufidlng  at  9350  South  Chicago 
Avenue  in  the  district  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  repnesent,  and  this  temple  of 
labor  fittingly  is  named  In  monoty  of 
Hildlng  Anderson,  who  at  the  age  of  39 
fell  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  labor  in  the 
infamous  Manorial  Day  massacre  of 
May  30. 1937. 

Hie  29th  anniversary  of  the  massacre 
of  May  30.  1937.  was  observed  this  year 
with  meBOorial  services  in  the  large  hall 
at  the  Eliding  Anderson  Building  at- 
tended by  a  capuMy  audience  of  steel- 
workers  with  their  wives  and  children 
and  other  friends  (tf  labor.  Moving  pic- 
tures were  shown  of  the  massacre,  with 
fiashes  of  the  brutal  clubbing  of  the 
strikers  both  before  and  after  the  volley 
of  bullets  that  took  the  lives  of  10  of  the 
strikers,  including  that  of  BUdlng  An- 
derson. 

Luther  Hall  was  the  aUe  chairman  of 
the  memorial  services  that,  aside  from 
the  showing  of  the  movie.  Included  ad- 
dresses by  Subdlstrict  Director  Joseph 
La  Morte.  the  Reverend  Robert  A. 
Relcher.  chitf>laln  of  the  Cattu^c  Council 
on  Working  life,  and  the  Congressman 
from  the  Second  District. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  read 
from  Senate  Report  No.  46,  part  2,  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  75th  Congress.  1st  session,  which 
made  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the 
massacre  as  a  violation  of  the  right  of 
free  speech  and  assembly  and  interfer- 
ence with  the  zlghte  ot  labor  to  organise 
and  bargain  collectively.  The  report  was 
issued  on  July  22,  1937,  less  than  2 
months  after  the  massacre. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  distin- 
guished, able.  aiMl  admired  colleague  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Psppn],  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  other  hoOs  under  the  Jxirlsdlctlon 
of  ^i^ch  which  the  Investigation  of  the 
massacre  was  conducted.  Tbe  Honor- 
able Hugo  L.  Black,  now  an  associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
TTnited  States,  was  chairman  (tf  the  fun 
committee  and  the  Honorable  Robert  M. 
La  Follette.  Jr.,  dudrman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Report  No.  26,  part  2,  as  above  identi- 
fied, contains  the  fullest  vendon  avail- 
able of  the  tragic  inddente  of  Memorial 
Day  of  1937  and  the  findings  stated 
therein  have  been  universally  accepted 
as  official,  resulting  as  they  did  from  an 
investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  other 
body  witliin  days  after  the  tragic  evente 
and  a  searddng  examination  of  an  the 
participants. 

m  all.  10  people  received  fatal  tojuries 
when  the  poUce  dispersed  striking  steel- 
workers  and  their  friends  who  were 
marching  in  the  dlrectton  of  the  plant 
of  the  RepubHc  Sted  Corp.  near  Bnrley 
Avenue  and  116th  Street.  Ninety  others 
wn«  injured.  SO  by  gunfire. 

Tlie  congressional  investigation  esteb- 
Ushed  ttiat  none  of  the  slain  strikers  was 
hit  by  bO&ete  tti  the  front  of  the  body  as 
would  have  heen  ttw  case  were  the  strik- 
ers advancing  to  attack  the  p<dlce.  Most 
wwre  hit  by  bullets  sciuanly  in  the  back, 
«  Um  on  tha  aide. 


For  further  Informatlaa  on  the  Mano- 
rial Day  massacre,  I  respectfully  refer 
to  the  CoaousaiOKAi.  Rccokd  of  June  2U 
1966.  In  which  beginning  on  page  A32Q2 
I  extended  my  remarics  to  include  the 
OUimlnatlng  article  by  Ed  SadlowsU. 
president  of  local  6B,  and  the  reodlec- 
tions  of  the  tragic  event  by  a  number 
of  survivors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  more  dedi- 
cated soldier  and  leader  in  labor's  noble 
cause  than  Joseph  La  Monte.  He  spoke, 
not  from  notes,  but  eloquently  and  coa- 
vindngly  from  the  heart,  urging  the 
younger  men  and  women  not  to  forget 
the  trials  and  tribulations,  the  sacriflces. 
the  dangers,  and  the  martyrdoms  of  tbt 
long  hard  years  when  labor  was  flghtinc 
against  overwhelming  odds  for  the  wages, 
the  ben^lts.  the  acceptance  of  the  equal 
dignity  of  the  workers  that  many  now 
take  for  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consait  I 
am  extending  my  remarks  to  Include  the 
address  by  the  Reverend  Father  Robert 
A.  Relcher,  as  follows: 

ArntTfit  or  Fathxb  Rarmiai 

This  ereolng,  both  as  a  priest  and  as  a  itn- 
dent  of  the  labor  movement,  I  consider  It  a 
great  prlvUega  to  be  here.  This  local,  with 
Its  rich  tradition  as  part  of  the  United  BitA' 
workers  of  America,  has  left  an  Indelible  mark 
on  the  history  of  ti^e  labor  movement  and  on 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  As  a  resuK 
of  the  strike  in  1837  and  Its  oonsequent 
tragedy,  the  oouree  of  the  Amwlnaii  labor 
^aovement  was  changed. 

The  book  whloh  the  Oongreesman  hcAOa  la 
his  hands  this  evening,  the  Senate  hearliicB 
on  the  Memorial  Day  massacre,  helped  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  acceptance  ot  the 
Wagner  liabor  Relations  Act. 

For  the  flrat  time  in  our  American  history, 
the  right  of  a  man  to  organize  Into  a  union 
of  his  own  cbooelng  was  protected  by  federal 
law,  the  right  to  bargain  collectively  orcr 
wagea.  houra,  and  working  conditions  was 
protected  by  federal  law,  the  right  of  a  man 
to  protect  his  honor  and  dignity  as  a  working 
man  waa  protected  by  federal  law.  This  local 
helped  bring  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Aet 
as  a  viable  part  or  oxir  legal  codes  In  the  Unlt> 
edSUtes. 

m  a  certain  sense,  I  fed  privileged  to  be 
here,  slnoe  I  believe  that  eesentlally  I  as  s 
pilsst  and  you  as  members  of  a  labor  unloo 
are  about  the  same  buslnees.  In  my  respon- 
stblhtles  as  a  pilest,  a  clergyman,  I  write,  I 
preach,  I  speak  about  aodal  Justice  and  char* 
Ity,  the  rights  and  dutlee  of  peracHis  in  so- 
ciety, the  right  to  eecure  a  Job  without  dis- 
crimination, the  right  to  security  In  catas- 
trophe, 111  health,  and  the  declining  years  of 
life.  And  here  before  me  are  those  men  of 
the  labor  movement  who  have  done  so  much 
to  make  an  order  of  justice,  social  Jiutlcc,  a 
reality  in  American  society. 

LABOB's  vicroana  haid  won 

A  few  years  ago.  It  was  my  privilege  to  glit 
the  Invocation  at  the  Silver  Anniversary 
dinner  of  the  founding  of  your  district.  Tbs 
badge  I  wore  on  that  occaalon  Is  still  one  cr 
my  proud  mementoes  of  a  long  mtereet  ta 
the  labor  movement.  The  dinner  took  plsot 
In  elegant  surroundings  In  the  old  Marrisoa 
Hotel,  and  the  meal  was  one  no  one  couM 
have  dreamed  of  a  quarter  century  aga 
ISuoughout  the  evening,  one  speaker  sftsr 
another  reminded  the  union  members  pn*? 
SDt  that  It  wasnt  always  like  this  in  the  Ws- 
eocy  of  American  labor. 

I  couldnt  htfp  but  think  of  the  progxea 
In  which  you  shared  ae  we  viewed  the  mas 
of  the  1037  Incident  this  evening.  wPO 
ooald  have  beUeved  that  a  forty  hour  w«« 
la  /tmriV""  inda^ 


«yr    Who  eoold  have 
tUnp  as  owtlnM  pay, 
imployment  beneflta,  noB' 
ann  fxmds,  health  and 
iBdal  security  and  other 
ooBM  standard  In  Amsrtoan 
h«nl  rscently  of  an 
program  In  the  tMA  of  msn^ 


that  such 

itary  «n- 

pea- 

Inavvaaee, 

woold  b»- 

X  even 

ital  xmloa 

health  care 


iBd  preventattve  treatment  fa^|potanttal  vle- 
tiins  of  mental  disorders.       J  [ 

The  gains  made  by  the  steel  Industry  have 
not  been  restricted  to  that  ^tistry  alone. 
m  your  efforts  to  Improve  year  own  eoadl- 
tlons.  you  have  notably  htiUed  others  to 
make  progreee.  f 

The  union  Is  an  Influence  o^  the  national 
and  International  scenes,  and  your  leaders 
in  listened  to  In  the  hlghe4l|  halls  of  the 
land.  !  i 

Therefore,  this  evening,  as  we  celebrate 
this  memorial  we  lo^  back  xl()t  only  to  the 
anniversary  of  an  Amerteanj '  tragedy,  but 
also  to  a  day  when  the  hlator^jof  the  nation 
WIS  changed. 

amacnoir  oit  past  i 


Ihsre  are  thoee  who  suiuest  thaS  we 
Ihould  not  have  such  a  me^aorial  uuailee. 
Some  object  that  because  thei  Memorial  Day 
Maiaacre  took  place  almoet  tlMrty  years  ago 
and  Is  eucb  a  terrible  bloC  on  American  hla- 


old  wounda 
Otherasug- 
labor  union 
iq>  and  that 
ago  Is  past 
that  wa  can 
than  reflect 

lie.  has  made 
only  In  atU- 
awarenees  of 
ould  dare  to 
wishes  to  re- 
7.  New  men 
to  build  for 
for 


tocy  that  it  servee  to  open 
and  old  struggles  unnecessarU; 
fmt  that  a  new  generation 
Itaden  and  members  have  gro' 
an  Incident  of  almost  thirty 
hktory.    Others  almply 
do  better  things  with  our 
upon  the  past. 

Sted  management,  for 
great  progress  since  1037,  n< 
todes  toward  unions,  but  tn 
tha  needa  of  worklngmen.    I 
Mj  that  no  one  In 
tum  to  the  pre-unlon  days  of 
need  Information  about  the 
the  futitfe,  and  time  In 
smt  on  the  past  Is  always 

therefore,   I   think    that 
SecTlce    U    beneflclal.      The 
Tfpogr^hlcal  Workers'  Unloil 
cago  has  a  memorial  service  yi 
Both  these  services  snd 
SMsnt  to  be  a  time  of 
ttnetlon  between  labor  and 
a  time  of  Mttemess,  nor  an 
artmlnation.    Thla  meeting  19 
ttnw  of  rededlcatUm  to  the 
which  this  \mlon  was  buUt, 
dplea  for  which  the  ten 
Une  years  ago.    It  reminds 
and  charity  In  economic  life, 
tnttillgence  used  for  ooi 
of  democracy  and  freedom 
>»(  to  the  requirements  at 
u)d  for  these  reasons  It  Is 
umabn  and  to  see  once 
<*aoui  and  revered  In  our 

snu.  A  Loara  war  t*{  oo- 1   <>i 

But  In  Kpitt  ot  our  celebrjuon  here  thla 
•»enlng.  there  are  clouds  thiat  hover  over 
«or  heads,  i  am  not  referria{:  here  to  the 
etouda  of  war,  nor  the  problem*  of  the  world 
I  klif**" ''"'  ^^^  clouds  which. hover  over  the 
jMor  movement  today.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago, 
I  gave  an  address  on  a  college  oampus  on  the 
^»*ory  of  the  labor  movement  Tvot  only  was 
Iwrprlaed  at  the  Ignoeanoi  |  of  American 
«wor  histary  by  this  group,  m  %  also  the  hoe- 
~ff  which  theee  young  me  A  and  woman 
•owd  In  their  sharp  quej  lonlng— their 
««u»ty  toward  a  movement  f  hlch  you  and 
*  N>preclate  so  much.  WlthlJthe  past  frw 
months,  the  Missouri  TeamM4n  newspaper 
■as  published  a  eerles  of  arttd  i^  on  ttta  aUto 
«uie  American  labor  movement  today,  and 
»•  sutoor  preeeated  a  dla<i>ura«Qs  plo- 
«™    »ven  In  the  mtdweet  ellUon  of  Steel 
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*«or  and  Local  SS  news  we  :  1  od  that  aU  Is 
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not  Wu  in  the  labor  ttovement.  Or  can 
we  aay  that  much  remalna  to  be  done. 

l%e->ereentage  «r  wortcars  eovered  by  un-* 
km  BMaiiWai  ship  la  decSlnIng  In  Amssteaa  ao* 
dety.  Hare  and  there  temporary  ^Una  are 
nuuto.  but  aa  we  switch  tram  a  blue  collar 
economy  to  a  white  collar  economy  and 
from  a  producing  economy  to  a  service 
economy,  the  labor  movement  has  not  been 
able  to  make  the  gains  It  needs.  The  white 
collar  workers  have  not  been  attracted  to  the 
latMv  movement.  Qalns  have  been  made  by 
the  teadaera'  union,  the  retaU  clerks,  and 
tha  railway  olerka,  but  by  and  large  whlto 
collar  workers  have  not  yet  benefited  from 
collective  bargaining.  "Hie  labor  movement 
haa  not  made  much  of  an  impact  among  the 
lowest  paid  workers  of  American  society  the 
agricultural  workers,  probably  the  most  dif- 
ficult group  of  all  to  protect  with  union 
benefita. 

Not  all  unions  have  the  proud  reoord  of 
equality  and  jxutloe  In  removing  the  bar- 
riers of  dlscrimlnaAlOQ  tn  the  clvU  rights 
movement,  which  the  stedworkers  have 
alnoe  their  IneeptUm. 

Recently,  a  Ohloago  newspaper  pointed 
out  what  we  an  know  that  labor  haa  not 
achieved  the  repeal  of  14-B.  nor  haa  it  suo- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a  revlsloo  of  the  attus 
picketing  statute,  nor  has  the  T"twfmwwi 
wage  law  been  paaaed.  Congreesman  O'Eaka 
Informs  me  that  he  wUl  fly  back  this  eve- 
ning to  east  his  vote  on  this  crucial  bill  in 
OoDgrees.  Whatever  one  thinks  of  current 
legialattoa  In  Congress,  the  thinking  labor 
union  member  reallaes  that  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go. 


oonra 
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However,  tn  a  recent  editorial  of  Steel 
Labor,  I  see  that  there  Is  not  a  sense  of  com- 
plete setf-«atlBfactloii  and  that  the  stir- 
rings at  the  sodal  oonaclenoe  Is  still  allva 
in  the  minds  of  many  labor  union  members. 
The  severest  criticism  whloh  the  college  stu- 
dents had  of  the  labor  movement  when  Z 
epoke  to  them  a  few  weeks  ago  was  that  the 
labor  movement  had  grown  soft,  that  It  had 
loet  its  asfl  for  social  reform,  that  it  waa 
not  Interested  In  changing  American  society 
anymore. 

Now  I  am  not  saying  that  I  agree  with 
thla  crlttcten.  but  in  tlMii  own  language,  as 
far  as  social  reform  was  concerned,  they  be- 
Ueved that  tha  labor  movement  ]ust  wasnt 
"where  the  action  Is."  I  repeat  I  am  not 
agreeing  with  this  poeltion,  btit  it  was  the 
one  th^  BspieBsed  moat  foroefully. 

As  I  speak  In  areaa  outalde  the  tebor  move- 
txteat,  the  criticism  that  the  labor  movement 
haa  duUed  and  become  tamlahed  la  oer- 
talnly  made.  Therefore,  thla  evening  I  wouM 
like  to  point  out  one  area  of  concern  which 
I  would  like  to  see  this  union  local  involved 
in  over  the  next  few  years.  If  the  labor 
movement  la  to  retain  Its  seal  and  its  de- 
sire for  social  reform,  it  mxist  be  concerned 
vrith  workers  who  are  not  part  of  the  labor 
movement.  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  problema  of  the  agricultural 
migrsAt  workers,  thoee  workers  wlio  are  stUl 
unprotected  in  large  measure  by  state  and 
federal  legislation.  Theee  workers  can  be 
found  within  a  few  miles  of  us  this  svenlng. 

idiiimnc  WAoa  ros  agbxcui.tdis 

I  am  hoping  that  as  I  apeak  these  words 

to  you  that  your  union  consciences  wiU  bs 
i^oved  to  join  in  the  struggles  of  another 
group  as  unprotected  and  unhelped  as  vou 
were  more  than  twenty- five  years  ago.  As  I 
am  here  this  evening,  I  know  that  In  the 
EUo  Orande  Valley,  contingents  of  agriotO-' 
tsral  workers  have  already  prepared  them- 
selves for  their  annUal  trek  to  the  aiirth. 
They  are  workers,  almost  eomlualvely  Ameri- 
cana of  MextcsuB  deecant.  who  will  average 
leee  than  S3000.00  a  year  when  they  work  in 
nunola  for   the  season.     In   the  southern 


part  ot  tiia  united  State*, 
mostly  Negroes  wlU  come  nortb-  None  of 
theee  workers  will  enjoy  the  bendlts  at 
workmen's  compensation,  health  and  wal-' 
fara  benefita,  stqi{demMitary  unemplogmamt 
benefits,  and  eqwotally  the  right  to  fccm  a 
unlui  and  bargain  ooUeettvely  by  fodsral 
law. 

The  great  secretary  of  labor.  Jamsa 
Mitchell,  caned  them  the  "excluded  Amar- 
icans"  hecatise  they  were  and  are  ifwr^idttl 
ftom  most  of  tha  braeflts  and  protectlva  leg- 
islation of  American  society.  We  wlU  sea 
what  the  minimum  wage  law  doea  tomoixow 
since  I  tlhd  it  hard  to  believe  that  at  long 
last  a  mlnlmtim  wage  law  wlU  be  effeetsd  la 
agriculture. 

I  am  recommending  that  onr  union  locale 
in  this  area  make  ~^-»iiv>n  cause  with  the 
agricultural  workers  who  are  now  coming 
Into  our  dlstrlet.  I  sm  oeitaln  that  yoo  muat 
see  them  on  yoi?  way  to  work  every  morn- 
ing. Joe  On  Boad,  C!hloago  Beighta,  are 
the  areas  in  iHiich  they  can  be  f  omuL  X  am 
reoommeadlag  that  aa  you  drive  home  that 
jaa  look  at  tti*  flaids  and  aee  men.  wraiiaa. 
and  children  working  In  the  flaids^  sad  ttiaS 
you  remember  that  they  sorely  need  your 
help  as  you  needed  help  a  qtuutw  oantuiy 
ago. 

They  need  yaui  help,  yotv  asslstanoe.  and 
your  encouragement. 

^mere  Is  aome  sign  at  hope.  For  the  first 
time  in  modem  labor  history,  a  group  of 
agricultural  workers  has  won  ttw  r^t  to 
bargain  coUeotivdy  with' a  qtajor  Aiaeslnan 
corporation  in  California.  T^lm  la  no  rea- 
son why  workers  in  Illinois,  with  your  help. 
Should  not  receive  these  tame  benefits,  or 
that  with  your  help,  public  and  private  pro- 
grams could  be  applied  to  aploTUtoral 
wmfcsis  to  assist  thsm  In  acquiring  a  ifiar- 
ketable  akfll  in  the  Amertoan  economy. 

LOMo  annnw  or  ton.  »m  eaxunMn 
In  my  long  association  with  the  problelns' 
of  agricultural  workers,  I  liave  seen  children 
WDBk  long  hours  in  the  flaids,  beoauaa  even 
the  labor  of  a  nine  or  ten  year  q|d  Is  of  vaUis 
to  the  famUy.  I  have  aeen  men,  womsa  and 
children  live  in  buildings  not  even  designed 
far  human  use,  but  deugned  for  aptmals  or 
tools  or  transportation  of  materials.  I  have 
seen  migrants  living  In  abandoned  busee  and 
strii^Md  down  boa  oara.  X  have  seen  mgraat 
workars  work  through  a  rainy  ssaaon  and 
not  have  enough  money  to  get  back  to  Teiaa. 
I  have  seen  statistics  whldi  show  that  tba 
average  adult  migrant  In  Illinois  haa  leas 
than  three  years  of  formal  education. 

Z  also  know  that  automation  Is  taking 
plaoe  in  agriculture  much  more  rapidly  and 
qaiokly  than  in  aay  other  segment  oC  the 
American  economy.  Theee  workars  «m  not 
|*va  tha  benefits  of  a  job  retraining  program 
nor  the  protection  of  a  union  to  insure  tha 
intelligent  introduction  of  automated  equip- 
ment. Therefore.  Z  hope  that  the  members 
at  the  union  vrould  seek  legislative  reUef  for 
farm  workers,  and  speaking  for  myself  and 
not  for  the  church.  X  would  like  to  eee  tha 
full  benefita  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Aet 
applied  to  agricnlturek  minimum  wage,  child 
labor  lawa,  social  security,  health  and  wel- 
fare benefits,  and  above  all  the  right  to  bar- 
gain eonectlvely  in  a  union. 

X  woiUd  hope  that  the  steelwqxksrs  would 
engage  themselves  in  tiie  varlotii  community 
programs  of  oiganiaatlons  like  the  South 
Oook  County  CouncU  Cor  Migrants  and  the 
OJIjO.  of  ClUoago  Heights  so  that  theas  ml- 
grants  would  flnd  a  wsloonie  in  our  state.  I 
WQuld  also  hope  that  your  oooperatiaa  would 
enablte  these  migrants  to  acqulse  akllla  to 
exercise  a  free  Aolce  In.  American  society. 

XK  HOBU8Z  zaADtnoHS  or  LABOa 
This  dedication  and  devotion  la  important 
to  them,  but  it  la  alao  Important  to  you 
union  membera.     If  the  steelworkers 
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oOm  unloas  extend  tbemMlTw  In  aMliitlng 
tlw  igrleultanl  migrants,  thay  an  m  tb» 
noblest  tradlttons  of  tlie  American  latwr 
moTetaent. 

XtUe  evening,  then  Z  irUllngly  ahare  your 
oelebntloo  of  an  Important  event — the  29th 
annlveraary  of  the  lint  total  dedication  to 
tmlon  activity  made  hy  members  of  yotir  lo- 
caL  I  congratulate  you  for  the  gains  which 
you  have  made  for  all  the  workers  of  our 
country.  But  I  also  come  to  you  with  an  ap- 
peal, an  q>peal  to  renew  your  sense  of  dedl- 
estloa  and  Interest  to  the  labor  movement 
I  also  come  to  you  with  an  appeal  from  the 
many  workers  who  need  your  help,  your  con- 
oem,  your  strength — the  agricultural  work- 
an  In  Illinois. 

Thank  you. 


REPUBLIC  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA'S 
BIRTHDAY 

Ifr.  O'HARA  of  xninoii.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  aek  imanlmoiu  ooaaent  to  ad<lxeM  the 
HouM  i<x  1  minute  and  to  revlM  and 
extend- my  remarta. 

llM  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  tram 
Illinole? 

There  was  no  obJeetloD. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  the  RepubUe  of  South  Africa 
edebratei  Its  fifth  birthday,  and  for  my 
Mdleacues  and  the  American  people  I  as 
chairraaa  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  am 
happy  to  extend  ecngratulatioos  on  the 
good  aooompUshments  of  the  past  and 
warm  iHahes  for  a  future  of  abundance 
from  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  with 
full  participation  therein  Iqr  all  her  peo- 
ple of  all  races,  of  all  creeds,  of  aU  sta- 
tions. 

Plfty-slz  years  ago,  oa  the  same  date, 
the  union  of  Sooth  Africa  offlcfally  came 
into  being  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
conflict  between  the  British  and  the 
Boers  in  1899.  The  only  significant 
change  in  the  Oovemment  of  the  Repub- 
lic from  that  of  the  Union,  after  a  white 
referendum,  was  the  replacement  of  the 
new  office  ot  State  President  in  place  of 
the  Qoremor  General,  who  had  repre- 
sented the  British  crown.  It  was  the 
culmination  of  a  l<mg-fdt  desire  by  the 
Afrikaners,  putting  them  clearly  in  con- 
trol and  expediting  South  Africa's  un- 
fortunate racial  policies. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  pewle  of  South  Africa  have  much  in 
coaarum  interest  and  have  participated 
as  self-abnegating  partners  in  many 
noble  taiiks.  We  have  sensed  that  in 
many  times  of  pending  crisis  South  Afri- 
ca has  looked  to  the  United  States  for 
leadership  in  world  affairs. 

Our  nations  in  many  matters  have 
been  bound  in  common  causes  and  in 
happy  unison.  South  African  forces 
fought  with  the  Allies  in  World  War  n 
and  South  Africa  participated  in  the 
Berlin  airiift  fan  1948.  In  the  Korean 
conflict  one  South  African  air  squadron 
served  imder  the  United  Nations  com- 
mand from  September  of  1960  untn  after 
the  armlatlce  in  1953.  These  were  not 
merely  gestures,  they  were  manifesta- 
tions ot  a  real  and  binding  Msodship 
that  we  cannot  fonet 


In  this  splzlt  of  comrades  in  Qoble 
undertakings,  although  separated  in  pur 
presoit  versions  ot  what  is  right  acid 
wbaX  Is  wrong,  we  give  salute  to  South 
Africa  on  her  natal  day.  It  Is  our  prayer 
and  our  hope  that  the  people  of  South 
Africa,  generous  and  fine  by  nature, 
eventually  will  come  into  agreement  with 
the  vtopie  at  the  United  States,  also  gen- 
otMis  and  fine  by  nature,  that  the  God 
in  irtiom  South  Africans  and  Americans 
alike  have  faith  makes  no  distinction 
among  men  and  their  abilities  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  affairs  of  state  sole- 
ly on  the  color  of  their  skin. 

The  United  States  is  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  racial,  or  apartheid  policies 
of  the  South  African  Government.  Her 
presmt  course  we  think  can  lead  only 
to  disaster  for  aU  her  pe(H>le.  Our 
sptAesmen  at  the  United  Nations  have 
repeatedly  denoimced  the  policy  of  apart- 
heid. Our  representatives  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa  use  all  appropriate 
occasions  to  exjuess  American  views  on 
this  problem  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
nuMlify  South  Africa's  racial  policies. 
We  are  firmly  committed  to  use.  our  best 
efforts  to  encourage  South  Africa  to 
change  these  policies  and  Uve  up  to  its 
obligations  under  the  U J^.  Charter. 

The  racial  problem  pervades  every  as- 
pect of  South  African  life  and  has  serious 
repercussions  on  the  Republic's  foreign 
relations  with  the  racial  ratio  about  four 
to  one  against  them,  almost  all  white 
South  Africans  subscribe  to  some  degree 
(rf  n^te  supremacy.  The  governing  Na- 
tional Party  leadership  has  made  clear 
its  determination  to  pursue  the  present 
policy  of  "separate  development"  of  the 
various  races — apartheid.  Ilie  Govern- 
ment's political  opposition,  r^resenting 
nearly  one-half  of  the  white  electorate, 
beUeve  that  concessions  should  be  made 
to  the  nonwhites  but  is  sharply  divided 
on  the  extent  of  such  ccHicesslons. 

The  African  occupies  an  important 
position  in  the  countrjr's  labor  force. 
While  barred  from  skilled  work  through 
custom  and  white  trade  union  pressure, 
and  in  some  instances  by  law,  the  Afri- 
can has  nevertheless  bec(»ne  skilled  in 
varying  degree  and  constitutes  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  the  nation's  growing  econ- 
omy. Although  wage  levels  have  im- 
Iiroved  somewhat  in  recent  years,  there 
has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.  African  trade  unions  su-e 
not  recognised  by.  law  and  strikes  by 
such  organisations  are  considered  Illegal. 

Over  half  the  eligible  African  children 
attend  segregated  schools  run  by  the 
Government.  Ilils  figure  is  high  com- 
pared with  most  other  African  countries. 
Attendance  for  Africans  is  not  c<»npul- 
sory.  Nonwhite  studenta.  with  certain 
exceptions,  are  no  longer  allowed  to  at- 
toad  white  universities.  A  number  of 
separate  c<dleges  have  been  estaMlshed 
for  nonwhite  studente.  Including  sepa- 
rate colleges  for  the  Zulu  and  the  Sotho, 
the  existing  College  of  Fort  Hare  to  be 
used  by  the  Zhosa,  a  college  for  the 
eokmds  at  Athlone,  Cape  Province,  and 
a  college  for  the  Indians  at  Durban.  At 
present  about  4,500  nonwhites  are  study- 
ing at  universities  in  South  Africa. 


Some  two-thirds  of  the  African  pop. 
ulation  is  rural,  living  either  on  taaat 
owned  by  whites  or  in  the  tribal  reserni 
which  comprise  about  13  percent  of  tiit 
oountxy's  land  area.  Although  ttai 
Government's  apartheid  program  envia. 
ages  in  theory  extensive  devriopment  o( 
the  backward  reserves,  little  progress  hsa 
been  made  to  date  except  in  land  utlliza. 
tlon.  Several  of  the  major  recommends, 
tions  of  a  commission  of  experts — Tom< 
llnsMi  Commission — appointed  to  draw 
up  concrete  plans  for  developing  the  r^ 
serves  were  rejected  by  the  aovemment 
Border  industries  are  being  developed  to 
use  the  labor  supply  in  the  reserves. 

The  first  partially  self-govemlng 
Bantustan,  Transkel — a  large  area  near 
Port  Elizabeth — was  established  In  D». 
cember  1963  with  the  election  ot  an 
African  assonbly  and  a  chief  minister. 
A  "Bantustan"  is  a  Bantu  homelaad 
Transkel.  the  first  of  about  a  half  doseo 
of  these  to  be  established  eventually, 
covers  about  16.500  square  miles  and  bai 
a  p(v>ulation  of  1.5  million.  The  an* 
nounced  goal  of  the  Govemment  Ib  tfas 
granting  of  eventual  self-govemm«it 
and  even  independence  to  such  areaa 
llie  Bantustan  policy  has  been  subject  to 
sharp  criticism  inside  and  outside  South 
Africa.  New  difficulties  have  arisen  over 
the  plan  through  the  opposition  of  pop- 
ular leaders  in  the  Transkel  and  the  ra> 
sistance  of  the  powerful  Zulu  tribe. 

Over  3  million  Africans  are  estimated 
to  be  living  In  urban  areas,  principally^ 
in  locations,  that  Is,  special  areas  aet 
aside  on  the  outsUrte  of  all  major  dtiM 
and  towns.  These  urban  dwellers  are 
becoming  .thoroughly  Integrated  with  tbi 
country's  cash  or  exchange  economy  and. 
through  contact  with  Western  idett 
poUtieally  conscious.  They  constitute 
the  most  serious  part  of  the  overall 
racial  problem.  Restrictions  on  thii 
group  in  Implementation  of  the  Govern- 
ment's  apartheid  policy  are  aggravattac 
race  relations  to  a  degree  which  is  caui- 
ing  grave  concern  In  many  quarters.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Government  and 
several  city  administrations— notably 
Johannesburg — have  reportedly  made 
enormous  strides  In  overcoming  crlOcsl 
housing  shortages  and  In  providing  pub- 
lic health  and  other  facilities. 

As  chairman  of  the  African  Subcom- 
mittee. Committee  on  Foreign  Atttia, 
1  extend  my  sincere  greeting  on  this  an- 
nivwsary  to  all  the  peoples  of  tbst 
troubled  country  with  the  fervent  hope 
that  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  tbe 
present  Government  of  South  Africa  eiH 
recognise  that  her  best  interests  wiQ  be 
served  on^  by  policies  which  will  !*»• 
all  racial  groups  grounds  for  hope  tbst 
their  legitimate  aq?hratk>ns  are  attain- 
able and  by  peaceful  means. 

I  send  special  greetings  to  Chief  Al- 
bert Lutuli.  the  Nbbel  Priiie  winner.  ^ 
rather  than  foresake  his  people  f or  «> 
outside  world,  returned  to  South  Afnjs 
and  is  now  living  in  detention  witb  tbe 
firm  belief  that  the  just  cause  win  eres- 

tually  triumph. 
I  send  apedal  greetings  to  Hekn  MH 

man.  that  great  "minority  of  one,   » 
the  South  African  Parliam^t  who  «- 
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tmlnedly  and  bravely  opp^i»es  the  pTes>- 
gA  Govumment's  obnoxlou  »|  poUdas. 

I  send  special  greetings  to  the  noted 
aooth  African  author,  Alaii^  Paton.  who 
virtually  alone  in  defiance  \ci  the  laws 
(hat  could  condemn  him  jto  a  pitam 
TStt  or  worse  stresses  mult  Iradal  mem- 
bership and  advocates  fti4  and  equal 
lights  for  all  adult  men  aE4  women.  Ir- 
Mpectlveof  raoeorccdor.     { 

I  send  special  tereetings  to  that  brave 
Itttle  lady,  Mary  Bmson.  forced  to  fore- 
Mkke  her  country,  because:  of  her  feel- 
ing that  she  needs  to  tell  the  world  that 
South  Africa  can  have  aapther  future 
besides  the  grim  racial  GdttMdftmmerung 
merally  forecast  by  bla^k  and  white 

•Uke. 

And  lastly,  I  send  felldUtitHis  to  the 
Bnbassy  of  South  Africa  ill  the  Uhlted 
States  whose  representatives  have  dlll- 
gojtiy  and  quietly  sat  day  after  day  in 
wr  subcommittee  hearlnto  on  United 
States-South  African  relatipns  listening 
to  the  forces  of  religion,  latMr,  education, 
and  government  appeal  f(x  reasoning 
and  commonsense.  Evett  though  the 
Tlews  of  the  Government  they  loyally 
uid  ably  represent  are  not  the  views  of 
the  Government  of  the  tJhited  States, 
and  certainly  are  not  in  conformance 
with  my  own  views,  I  hold  the  members 
of  the  Embassy  of  South  Africa  in  deep 
nepect  and  warm  esteem. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope{  that  South 
Africa  will  shortly  reach  wie  day  when 
the  will  have  happier  birthdays  and 
truly  a  cause  for  celebratlm  in  a  modem 
world,  a  modem  world  tfant  at  last  has 
oome  forth,  a  world  in  wmch  men  and 
women  will  be  Judged  solely  by  their 
worth  and  not  by  race,  colpr,  or  station. 

South  Africa  and  the  ^nited  States 
itood  loyally  together  injithe  cause  of 
freedom  in  World  War  H.  in  the  crisis 
of  the  Berlin  airlift,  and  In  the  Korean 
conflict.  It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that 
•oon  in  the  good  conscienoe  of  the  pe(H>le 
of  South  Africa  the  system  of  apeotheid 
that  In  the  conscience  ofj  the  American 
people  is  intolerable  and  I  immoral  will 
be  erased  and  again  South  Af  rtca  and  the 
Uhlted  Stetes  can  marcl  forward  to- 
gether as  comrades  and  crusaders  for 
freedom  in  a  modem  wo:  id. 


GENERAL    LEIAVE    vi    EXTEND 
RSaiCARKS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  IllinolB| '  Mr.  ^^eaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bns  desiring  to  do  so  may]  have  5  leglsla- 
ttve  days  in  which  to  eiiiend  their  re- 
marks on  the  anniversary  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa. 

The    SPEAKER    iHt>    iempore    (Mr. 
PocnisKi) .   Is  there  obje  xion  to  the  re 
quest  of  the  gentleman  fi  ^  minolsf 

There  was  no  objectioi: 


MBQOTIABLB  CERTIFK  ^ATES  OF  DE- 
POSIT CAUSE   DRAII^   OF  BADLY 
HEEDED  PONDS   TO  THE  LARGE 
MONE7  CENTERS 
Mr.  DOW.    Mr.  Speak^.  I  ask  unanl 

>hous  consent  to  address  Mm  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revlM  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  8PBAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objeetioa  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bUl  to  put  an  eiKl  to  the 
destructive  and  senseless  rate  war  now 
in  progress  between  our  c(nnmereiBl 
banks  and  our  thrift  institutions.  Last 
Decembor  6.  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
took  drastic  action  when  it  raised  to  5.5 
percent  tbe  maximum  interest  allowed 
to  be  paid  on  time  depodte,  including 
negotiaUe  oertifleates  of  deposit  with 
maturities  as  short  as  30  days.  This  has 
caused  a  tremendous  drain  of  funds  out 
of  local  thrift  institutions  and  small 
banks  as  well  into  the  large  money  mar- 
ket banks  \^ch  can  easUy  afford  to  pay 
such  an  exorbitant  rate.  As  a  result,  this 
oooney — instead  of  staying  at  home  to 
fimmce  local  homebuilding.  construction, 
and  small  business  needs — ^is  finding  ite 
way  into  the  stock  market  and  corpora- 
tion loans  to  expand  plant  and  inven- 
tories. 

Mr.  Larry  Blackmon.  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
Just  this  morning  testified  on  Chairman 
Paticah's  bill  before  your  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  pointiiw  out  that 
all  over  the  country  many  thrift  institu- 
tions are  completely  out  of  the  home 
mortgage  market  as  financing  has  all 
been  dried  up. 

Mr.  speaker,  my  bill  would  elimtaiate 
unsound  competition  for  funds  and 
bring  a  halt  to  this  senseless  rate  war 
which  our  Isank  supervisors  have  per- 
mitted to  develop.  My  bill  would  provide 
a  tninimiim  6-month  maturity  on  time 
deposito.  a  4.5  rate  celling  on  time  de- 
posite.  and  a  reserve  requirement  of  up 
to  12  percent.  Instead  of  the  present 
wi^*imiim  of  6  percent.  My  bill  would 
apply  these  requlremente  to  both  mem- 
ber banks  as  well  as  nonmember  insured 
banks  and  further  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  take  such  action  as 
i4>propriate  to  enable  the  large  daoney 
market  banks — ^which  have  so  extended 
themselves— to  l>e  f  uUy  prepared  to  meet 
their  obligations  as  existing  liabilities 
come  due. 

Mr.  l%;>eaker.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  because  of  the 
serious  outlook  for  homebuilding  in  my 
own  district  of  New  York  Stete. 

I  represent  the  two  remaining  counties 
of  the  metroptriitan  area  that  are  not 
largely  built  up.  where  there  is  still  rown 
for  building  development.  These  are  the 
counties  of  Orange  and  Rockland.  They 
are  sunong  the  very  fastest  growing  coun- 
ties in  the  Nation. 

And  yet.  today.  I  have  received  very 
dismal  news  from  those  coimties.  The 
president  of  a  prominent  savings  and 
loan  association  in  Orang^  County  ad- 
vises me  as  follows:  ,     ^^^^ 

This  Association  Is  now  operatfnjg  on  tbe 
basis  of  DO  more  than  thirty  per  cent  (80% ) 
of  the  commitments  made  last  year.  Our 
Loan  Committee  Is  operating  on  a  week-to- 
week  basis,  and,  frankly,  we  are  only  taking 
what  practlcaUy  amount  to  emergency  loans. 


ijt^  In  oheddng.  around,  I  find  this  to  be  tin 
general  condition  with  etfua  flnanetal  In- 
Mtntlons  whksh  were  ooataeted. 


The  president  of  a  builders  assoda^ 
tlon  in  Rockland  Oounty  wxites  to  ols  as 
loUows: 


Belatlve  to  tight  montas.  I  foneee  a  60% 
deerease  In  buslnsss.  with  no  new  commit- 
ments forthcoming  from  banlcs. 

Not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  savtogs 
and  loan  associations  and  the  builders, 
but  also  in  the  interest  of  the  coostme^ 
tioa  woiiiers,  the  suboontranton,  ttw 
smaU  bankers,  and  all  those  who  depend 
<m  the  gnat  building-development  In- 
dustry, we  must  tum  back  this  man- 
made  stoppage  to  our  national  economy. 
Ttaat  is  the  purpose  of  my  bill. 


EXPliANATlON  OF  THE  FARM 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  POAGB.  Mr.  E4?eaker.  I  alk 
iy"**««««"  consent  to  address  the  Bbuse 
for  1  minute. 

Tbg  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromTexasr 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Spfemkxir.  I  have 
asked  for  consent  to  apeak  tomorrow  and 
next  Tuesday  to  order  that  I  may  lay  out 
a  little  bit  about  our  farm  program,  which 
I  think  is  so  generally  misunderstood.  I 
hope  that  I  wUl  be  followed  by  others 
^ifbo  will  discuss  our  present  farm  pro- 
gram and  try  to  give  a  l>etter  understand- 
ing than  we  have  of  what  is  being  done 
and  whait  we  are  trying  to  do  in  btiialf 
of  American  agriculture. 

Tliankyou. 


FURTHER  VIEWSt  ON  Hit  9167.  THE 

NARCOTIC  AMHCT  REHABILTTA- 

•nON  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  HAIfEEtN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Mk 
unanimous  ccmsent  to  address  the  Hoose 
for  1  minute^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  again  express  my  enthu- 
siastic support  for  the  bill  we  had  undnr 
debate  this  af  t^ruwn.  the  Narcotic  Ad- 
dict Rehabilltatton  Act  of  1966.  I  dp 
hope  overnight  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  give  serious  thought  to  a 
strengthening  amendment  to  authorise 
adequate  funds  for  the  improvement  and 
expcmsion  of  existing  facilities,  such 
ametutanent  to  be  offered  tomorrow  at  the 
^ipropiiate  place  in  the  bill. 

In  general.  HJl.  9167  is  not  only  dhidy 
needed  but  should  mark  a  first  step  in  a 
comprehensive  assault  en  the  narcotics 
addiction  proWem  in  this  country. 

The  major  purpose  of  HJl.  91,87  as  was 
brought  out  this  afternoon,  is  to  provide 
civil  commitment  to  those  charged  with 
narcotics  (Senses.  This  was  wisely  and 
expertly  recommended  by  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Marcoties  and 
Drug  Abuses.  But  even  earlier  than 
1963.  when  this  committee  made  these 


nw 
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wffwninmrtftttcoa,  a  fMena  dvfl  eom- 
Bttmint  •Iteznattre  has  been  a  ooostont 
«oal  of  aanr  dt  uiiriio  xMOfnlH  that;  the 
aamr  oonmlcK  faeete  of  artrtlctfon  eoiild 
never  be  pnmeilj  met  by  rigid  criminal 


To  be  trul7  effeetlTe,  Ifr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
vital  that  tfalB  protram  be  tanpknented 
with  adeqaafee  foidi  to  eqtdp  oar  ettice 
and  loealltlee  with  the  neceeeaiy  facfll- 
tiei,  Imdndfaiy  treatment  oenten^  atalli, 
and  poethomital  Muloee.  That  la  the 
pwtpoae  of  the  amendment  which  will 
be  oOvad  hr  the  diaMnguiihed  cenUe- 
man  team  Hew  York  [Mr.  Ttaim]  to 
another  amendment  to  taMiode  aothorl- 
mtkn  for  matrhtnt  funde  for  fadhttee 
Inthlebcn.  Totether  with  our  able  col- 
leacue.  the  gentleman  tram  New  York 
[Mr.  aiLmr],  I  am  prtrlleced  to  Join 
Iff.  TKhibr  In  the  qwnaorBhlp  of  thla 
amendment. 

Since  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  ha« 

leen  and  will  reoonrene  toraiiRow  to 
oonilnne  oonelderatkm  of  «m*i«i— ^^^ 
I  tniat  that  the  Members  wffl  ow  thle 
period  a*  an  opportunity  to  reflect  the 
Importance  of  adequate  matching  funds 
In  order  to  do  the  fun  Job  envisioned  br 
this  leglsUtion.  I  hope  that  when  the 
amendment  to  which  I  refer  is  offned. 
It  win  be  OTwi^dmlngly  approved. 

Ur.  TSSZXR,  Ifr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
■nanlmous  consent  to  estend  my  remarks 
at  this  potn^  in  the  Raooao  and  Inchide 
an  amendment. 

The  9PKAKXR  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

«bjeetk»  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fknmltawYoitt 

TlierB  was  no  objeethm. 

Mr.  TENZBR.  Mr.  Speaker.  f(dlowtng 
is  a  propoeed  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment  to  HJl.  01f7,  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
FAUsnair.  as  offered  by  Mr.  Tkmmi.  also 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Oubbit.  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Halfkbh.  of  New  York: 

On  page  aa.  attar  Him  IS,  InMrt  tha  foUow- 
iBg: 

tea  40S.  Put  ■  of  tttto  nz  of  tlM  PubUo 
BMdth  BarrlM  Aet  to  unendwl  by  addlnc  at 
the  md  thenof  tb«  foUowlnc  xmw  acotloa: 
""VtaLxnaa  fob  Oau  amb  IteancBiT  or 
Nabootk  Adojcts 

"  'Sac.  S48.  TtMc*  an  hereby  authoitaad 
to  ba  appcoprUtM  •IS.OOOMO  aaob  for  tha 
Daoal  yaar  «*idlag  Juaa  SO.  1907,  and  two  nie- 
OMdlag  fieoal  jmn,  to  enable  the  Surgeoc 
CMMral  to  make  graata  to  the  aeTeral  SUtea 
and  poUttoal  rabdiTMona  of  the  aeveral 
Btataa  of  i^  to  one-half  of  the  coet  of  the 
espanMon.  ninodrtlng.  and  altaiatlon  (In- 
aludlng  the  ooet  of  aoquirlng  Initial  equlp- 
aant^  of  fadlltiee  for  the  care  and  tieat- 
mant  of  narootto  addlota.  Bueh  granta  '^^n 
be  made  on  the  baais  of  need,  aa  detarmlned 
^  the  gurgaon  Oeneral.  No  grant  "ti^n  be 
»>■<*•  oader  thla  aeottan  iinlwa  aa  appUoa- 
tloo  therefior  la  cafeultted  by  a  State  or  a 
ponttcal  anbdlTMoa  ot  a  Stata.  gaoh  auoh 
appUoatloa  ataaU  Ml  ftMth— 

"'(X)  a  daaertptton  of  the  alta  of  aaeh 
faetttty;. 

_  "•(!>  PlMia  and  qpadfleattaw  for  the  as- 
P****?**^  (MBedanng.  or  altaratlon  of  aueh 
meOllyt 

**  '(S)  Vaaanaabli  aaaaraaoa  that  title  to 
MHO  iMa  tt  or  win  be  veatad  la  the  aatttr 
fl^ltha  appUeation  or  in  a  pnbUe  or  otbar 
aonptvAt  agnoy  vlileh  It  Sa  otMnate  ti^ 
teoittty:  •WW  «- 


"  '(4)  raaaowabla  awnraaoa  that  adequate 
•nanrtai  aiqiport  will  be  «valliMe~far  the 
ocmplatlon  of  the  faeUtty  and  for  Ma  matn- 
taianoa  and  oparatloa  aa  a  fteUty  ftar  the 
cara  aad  trtatmant  of  nanotle  addtets  wban 
completed; 

"  '(S)  reaaonabla  aararaooe  that  all  labor- 
era  and  machanlca  empkyad  by  eontraetora 
or  Boboontoaetara  la  the  part ormanoa  of  work 
on  the  faculty  with  fnnda  raeetred  WDder  thla 
a«!tlOB  win  be  paid  wagaa  at  ratoa  not  lea 
than  ttoaa  prevailing  OB  Maillar  work  in  the 
kteaUty  aa  datmntnad  by  the  Baowtary  ct 
lAbor  tak  aeeordaaaa  with  the  Davla-Baean 
Act.  aa  amended  (40  I7JB.O.  STSa— 37ea-6) : 
and  tha  Baeretazy  of  I«bar  ahaU  have  with 
rvqwet  to  tha  labor  atandarda  q»^fltf|  in 
thla  paragnqph  the  authority  and  functlona 
aet  forth  la  Beorgaalaailoa  Plan  NUmbend 
14  of  1980  (IS  PJI.  SITS:  S  tTJ8.a  1SS».18) 
and  oaotlon  a  of  ttie  Act  of  Jane  IS.  19S4.  aa 
aaoaaded  (40  VJSX3,  aTSo) ;  and 

"'(9)  a  oartlflQattaa  of  the  ahara  of  the 
ooet  of  aaeh  eipanalon.  remodeling,  or  al- 
teration whleh  win  be  met  with  funda  from 
noa-Pad«al  aouroea.' " 

And  redealgaate  the  foUowlng  aaotlons  ao- 
oordlagty. 


May  ill,  19^ 


Viet  Nam  la  the  Mi»«t  Qg 
the  enemy,  wlw  flghta  aa  a 
rtUa  aad  a  regular  aoldlar.  1 
tmitiliialin  aoaatrlaa.   Thto 


tbat  turn 

aaacftuary  te 
iaavaj 

our  alUaa.  the  South  Vh^ 
.  baoauaa  of  tha  laok  of  leadenhtaL 
motivatloa  aad   ualty.   are   doubtlaM  ^i 
•— "  amea  we^w  arer  fought  alongrida 


AMXRICANB  HAVX  A  (HtEAT  CXOl- 
MANDXR  IN  VISTNAM.  OBN.  WIL- 
LIAM C.  WESTMORELAND 
Mr.  8TRATTON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Raooaix  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  S>BAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thet« 
otalectlon  to  the  reouest  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  ohleetkm. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Sptaker,  last 
month  when  tiie  subcommittee  of  niilch 
I  had  the  tuxior  to  serve  as  chairman 
retomed  from  an  inspection  trip  to  Viet- 
nam, we  reported  to  the  Hbuse  two  vital 
facts:  First,  that  we  are  now  wlnzdng 
the  mlUtary  war  in  Vietnam,  although 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  this 
from  some  of  the  press  reports  we  have 
gotten  back  from  the  war  fronts;  and 
second,  that  we  can  be  mighty  glad  that 
we  have  in  eaaunand  of  our  forces  In 
Vietnam  an  outstandhig  oOica'.  one  who 
eleariy  ranks  with  such  topnotch  Ameri- 
can field  commanders  as  Eisenhower  and 
BfacArthur.  Gen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land. 

I  was  ddighted  to  read  an  article  in 
the  Wadiington  Daily  News  today  that 
reports  from  Saigon  not  only  that  we 
are  indeed  winning  the  war,  as  our  sub- 
oommittee  reported  but  also  that  a  gxeat 
share  of  the  credit  for  this  devek)ping 
victory  bekmgs  to  Oeneral  Westmotre- 
land. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  win  find  It  of 
great  interest 

The  article  follows: 

(Ftom  the  Waahlagton  Dally  Newa,  ll»  tl, 
1908] 

VS.  Doon  Wau.  IKOCTMlLT— Voa  -yfrnn," 
aPionaciaD  Waa 
(By  Walt  Frtedenbcrg) 
Bamm.  May  SI.— Ifa  about  time  aome- 
body  apoka  up  about  It: 

In  Wimam  O.  Waatmorelaad,  tha  TTBltad 
Stetea  hma  •  great  general  In  thU  tomgh 
tpot. 


Tat  thla  moat  compUoetad  war  la  m^w 
waUmWtarlly.  Aad  tha  aum  who  ahouMaii 
tha  nujor  burdaa  for  davlatag  and  h^imn.^ 
the  bttUdup.  plaaalng  the  atrategy.  g^dS 
operatlana,  blending  the  rotea  of  theus! 
Anay,  Air  Poroaa,  Ifailaee  and  Nary  with 
aaeh  othar  aad  with  the  Vletnameea  and 
othar  alllaa.  te  Oan.  Weatmoreland. 

A  Uttle  ow  two  yaara  ago  whan  he  airlrad. 
^^»n  ware  ISMO  Amerlean  advlaen  aad 
tmpa  hare.  A  year  ago,  before  the  flnt 
Mailnea  and  Paratroopera  landed,  the  VM 
Oong  ware  on  the  road  to  victory. 

Today,  Oen.  Waatmorelaad  conunanda  tiu 
aqulvalent  of  three  American  Oorpa  pta 
aupporting  commandi,  an  Air  Poroe  and  half 
a  fleet:  he  owraeea  an  allied  oparatlona.  Iba 
an«iy^  atrategy  of  doeUaatlag  the  hlgh- 
laada,  thaa  outttag  the  country  In  two.  hM 
been  thwarted. 

Ingttad  of  lottng.  we  ere  tDinnlny. 
in>  tocumm 

With  Qea.  Weetmorelaad.  auooeaa  la  act 
Juat  an  aoeldent.  It's  a  habit  bom  of  Of 
oumapeet  examlaatlon  of  the  problem,  and 
a  atralghtforward.  eaznaat  puzault  of  th* 
adutlon— enhanoed  by  gratlemanly,  good- 
natured  bearing  that  inspire  those  who 
watch   him.  work  with  him  or  take  tali 


'^•aty.'*  eon  of  a  South  Carolina  maan- 
fwturar.  waa  Plrat  Captain  of  Cadeta  at  W«t 
Point.  He  waa  aa  outatandtng  artillery  and 
airborne  commander  la  World  War  n  and 


A  few  weeka  ago.  on  the  kind  of  dawn-to- 
duak  field  trip  he  trlea  to  make  three  tImM 
a  week,  the  Oeneral  apotted  Sgt.  MaJ.  Wll- 
Ham  Purguacm.  a  now  crusty  old  soldier  ht 
aenred  with  for  flTe  years  In  North  Africa 
and  Burope.  There  were  spontaneoiu  hand- 
ahakaa  and  m*t<.t>t»n  ^de  tmllt*  of  unei- 
paotadplaesure. 


Bgt.  Mai.  PurgaaoB  waa  asked  hov 
Oaa.  Weataiorelaad  had  chaaged  In  30  yean. 
"He'a  the  eame  aa  eMr."  the  sergeant  said. 
"Nloeat  guy  in  the  world,  and  a  go-getter." 

Oen.  Weetmoreland  has  an  ImpresslTe  "no" 
Ust:  No  dandy  boots  and  unlfonna,  no 
swagger  atlck,  no  preaa  agentry,  no  four-star 
wlUfulneaa  or  whimsy,  no  gift  of  gab.  He*! 
proud  to  be  a  soldier,  but  he  doesnt  glory 
la  It. 

He  Is  a  big  maa.  alx  feet.  ISO  pounds. 
araet  and  aoldleriy.  At  53,  there's  a  frlnct 
of  gray  hair  ahowlng  tmder  his  OI  baseball 
cap.  The  chin  Jute  out,  but  It's  anatomy. 
aot  arrogaaoe.  Beaeath  buahy  black  wf 
tarowB  are  hla  brown  ayea.  "^ 

Ha  Ilkaa  to  greet  Incoming  troope. 


amncB 

He  talka  with  Dlylalon  ooaamanders,  ooo- 
paay  offloera.  atmeHaX  foroes  sergeants  and 
with  the  Vletnameee:  generala.  prorlacs 
ehlefa,  company  oommandera.  More  than 
oeoe  rre  aaea  hlra  eeek  out  a  low-ranklag 
but  key  Vletaameee  offloer  and  respectfully 
aak  tar  Inforawttoo  and  adTlce.  - 

Tlaie  and  agala.  to  troepa  and  commaad- 
•ra.  Oen.  Waatmortiaad  preaches  the  poUO- 
oal  aad  military  nature  of  the  war,  and  urgat 
tham  to  protect  Iniiooant  dTlliana  as  b«t 
tbagiesn,  aa4  te  psga;«d  oMa  aottae  aa  aa  tm- 
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portent  part  of  their  mlail^ 
them  alao.  eapeclaUy  wttht  i 
^amaaa  eoomiandaa.  that 
taken  captiTe  are  to  be 
prtooners  of  war. 

To  Oen.  Weatmoreland 
table,  from  him  no  pretBi 
■oon  tha  war  wlU  be  won, 
protracted  war."  he  aaya. 
opttanlsttc."  with  the  chin 
down. 


treiltod 


AMENDMENT    DOES 
THEHUNO] 
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He  reminds 

earahotof  Vlet- 

'  the  Viet  Ooag 

fewmanely  ai 


there  la  no  ttme- 

l^tlona  over  how 

I  look  for  a 

'!But  I  am  highly 

boddlng  up  atnd 


«0T    "FDNISB 
fY" 


Mr.  OROVER.    Mr.  Bpeaker,  I  adE 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


r]  may  extend 
I  in  the  RscoaD 

re.    Is  there 
the  gentleman 


I  am 
Sunday  Star 
which  I  at- 


(rom  Illinois  [Mr.  Pno] 
bis  remarks  at  this 
and  Include  extraneous 

The  SPEAE331  pro 
objection  to  the  request 
fhxn  New  York? 

There  was  no  obJecii( 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr, 
gntef  ul  to  the  Wi 
for  publishing  my  letter] 
tempted  to  correct  a  r^  misleading 
impressicxi  left  by  on  ed  lorlal  published 
by  the  Star  cm  May  25. 

In  the  editorial  the  Sour  left  the  en- 
tirely erroneous  ImprMslon  that  an 
■mendment  to  the  food-ror-flreedom  bill 
accepted  by  the  House  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture would  have  the  effect  of  pun- 
ishing hungry  people. 

Because  this  bill  will  soon  come  to  the 
Bouse  floor,  and  further  because  of  the 
frantic  effort  the  State  Department  is 
making  to  kill  or  modify  the  amendment, 
I  am  placing  here  the  te^t  of  the  edito- 
rial and  my  comment  orj  |t: 

PUMiaHlMtt  TBS 

It's  election  year  and  v 
to  get  on  the  record  In  a 
munist  pose.    At  least 
explanation  for  the 
Houae  Agriculture  Oomml' 
Food  for  Preedom 

The  panel  haa  tacked  on 
log  food  ttom  any  nation 
with  Cuba  or  North  Viet 
qualifying  phraae  about 
or  medicine  to  Oohaa  br 
ban.  the  type  ao  satlafyi^  to  thoae  who 
vould  like  thla  to  be  a  simple  world  with 
■imple  decisions.  1 1 

Dnfortimately.  the  mearare  thraatana  to 
punish  our  friends  mora  tnan  our  enemlea. 
It  would  cut  off  tooA  to  an  [India  wracked  by 
tunlne  simply  because  thaa;  country 
s  mere  •eoo.OOO  worth  of  J 
Cuban  sugar  baga.  It 
of  American  food  to  othi 
tries  lor  similar  min<»  tri 
Items.  IronicaUy,  even 
could  not  quaUfy  for  food 
ptogram.  since  we  send  mladloines  to  Cuba 
ourselves.  {  ! 

There  Is  an  easy  way  f0r  either  tha  fnU 
Houie  or  the  Senate  to  I  repair  thla  blU. 
MMliy,  of  coiuae.  the  cffaae  ahould  be 
•trlcken.  But  m  lieu  of  thM,  a  Una  or  two 
■•arlng  such  aid  to  the  maoretiaa  of  Gbe 
Pnsldent  wUl  satlafy  two  gMdia.  It  wfll  leave 
Utt  Houae  committee  mempna  on  record  aa 
»»gorOTw  champloiu  of  democracy,  and  It  wiU 
Uavc  the  program  prectsaiy  where  It  waa 
More. 

U't  a  complicated  way  to  enact  a  bin.  But 
it's  better  than  puniahing  k  lot  of  hungry 


body  la  amtoua 
itant  antl-com- 
la  to  batha 
action  by  tha 
regarding  the 

sttee  withhoM- 

>  doea  any  trade 

nura  la  ao 

k-atratagle  gooda 

llda.    It^  a  flat 


for  for  making 

dry  up  the  flow 

coun- 

m  non-mUltary 

United  Statea 

under  Ite  own 


diUdren  abroad  for  an  offenae  they  never 
ooBunltled. 

f  Mar  ae,  19«8. 


Washington  gvening  Stmr, 
WsaMagton,  D.O. 

Daaa  Snt:  Your  "Punishing  the  Hungry" 
editorial  of  May  28  impUed  that  an  amend- 
ment placed  In  the  Pood  for  Preedom  lagla- 
latton  by  the  Houae  Oonmilttee  on  Agrlcxil- 
ture  would  cut  off  food  to  hungry  children 
la  food-short  oouatriae  like  India.  Such  is 
aot  the  caae,  aad  I  am  confident  you  wlU 
wish  to  correct  the  f alee  impression  left  t>y 
the  editorial. 

It  atated.  "^  (the  amendment)  would  cut 
ofr  food  to  an  India  wracked  by  famine  sim- 
ply because  that  country  exports  a  mere 
$000,000  worth  of  Jute  for  making  Cuban 
augar  bags."  Actually,  food  donations  could 
continue  no  matter  what  oommerce  India 
malntaina  with  Cuba — or  any  other  country. 

Hu  amendment  applies  only  to  "concea- 
aional  sales,"  that  U,  sales  for  "soft  curren- 
daa"  or  long-term  dollar  aalea  at  nominal 
interest  rates.  It  would  deny  the  advantage 
of  theae  deals  to  any  country  that  tradee 
with  North  Vietnam  or  Cuba.  As  auoh  it 
would  indeed  have  impact,  but  hardly  the 
cruel  impact  your  editorial  suggested. 

It  would  force  India,  for  example,  to  chooae 
between  a  relatively  small  volume  of  Jute 
trade  with  Cuba  and  the  massive  grain  ship- 
ments it  gets  from  the  XT.8.  under  "soft 
currency"  agreementa.  Thla  grain  la  vlrtuaUy 
donated  by  the  American  pacqae,  but  aU  of 
it  la  aold  by  India  tlmmgh  Ipoal  markets. 

The  Indian  government  prefera  theae  "aoft 
currency"  deala  to  straight-out  donatlona 
for  obvious  reaaona.  It  gets  the  grain  vlr- 
tuaUy free  but  sells  it  for  rupees  at  home. 
None  of  It  goes  without  charge  to  deetltute 
people — young  or  old. 

In  the  past  five  yeara,  India  has  received 
over  S3  blUlon  worth  of  grain  under  this 
attracttve  arrangement,  and  certainly  would 
not  paaa  up  a  bargain  like  thla  to  protect 
Cuba  trade  worth  only  a  tiny  fraction. 

Obviously  India  would  chooae  to  ahut  off 
the  Jute  trade  in  order  to  continue  the  much 
bigger  advantage  It  gets  under  "soft  cur- 
rency" deals.  Thus  the  grain  shlpmente  to 
India  would  continue  but  Castro  would  ac- 
quire a  new  economic  problem. 

The  reatrletive  principle  embodied  In  this 
amendment  la  aothlag  new.  A  Democrat. 
Rep.  Paui.  Boons  of  Plorlda.  authored  a 
similar  ameiulment  two  years  ago  which 
appUes  only  to  Cuba  and  only  to  shipping. 
TlUs  new  amendment  is  broadened  to  In- 
clude North  Vietnam  and  to  oover  aeUlng 
aa  well  as  shipping.  When  I  offered  It  as 
an  amendment  to  the  agricultural  appro- 
priationa  bill  recently  it  received  atrong  bi- 
partisan support,  carrying  390  to  98. 

The  new  bUl,  like  the  old,  contains  sim- 
ilar restrictions  to  apply  If  a  recipient  gov- 
ernment expropriates  VA.  projMSty  with- 
out due  process  of  law  or  purauea  poUdea 
inimical  to  our  foreign  policy. 

To  the  extent  that  we  can  shut  off  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds  to  North  Vietnam  we  merci- 
fully shorten  the  conflict  and  In^ntJve  the 
position  of  our  boya  fighting  in  that  distant 
Jungle.  At  latest  report  our  government 
waa  BtlU  trying  to  cause  trouble  for  Castro 
through  economic  sanctions. 

Thla  amendment  win  be  an  aid  to  achiev- 
ing both  of  these  high-priority  fordga-poUcy 
goials  without  limiting  In  any  way  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  meet,  with  food 
donations,  any  emergencies  that  may  develop 
In  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam, 
smcerely  yours, 

Paul  Pnnnxr, 
Uepreaentattm  In  Ooagrea*. 


i 
CANCEL  GERMAN  GUN  CCWTRACT 

M^.  GBOVSFl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a* 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  minols  ncr.  I^onajT]  may  extend 
his  remgiks  at  this  point  In  the  RacoaB 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

•nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectian  to  the  request  xA  the  gentleman 
frwnNewYbit?  -.   \„ 

There  was  no  objection.         """- 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Infor- 
matton  that  has  come  to  my  attention 
from  firsthand  souroee  hnpells  me  to  urge 
the  cancellation  of  the  $73.3  million  con- 
tract with  the  Rhebunetal  firm  of  Dus- 
seldorf .  West  Germany,  for  the  purchase 
of  HS  820.  ao-minimeter  machlneguns. 
and  the  Inauguratton  of  a  crash  program 
to  devdop  a  satisfactory  weapon  of  sim- 
liar  range  and  power. 

The  United  States  has  already  wasted 
5  precious  years  and  $6.S  million  In  fu- 
tile efforts  to  bring  the  oft-reiected  HS 
820  up  to  minimum  performance  stand- 
ards. No  time  should  be  lost  in  putting 
our  Nation's  best  talent  to  work  devdop- 
Ing  and  producing  a  weapcm  that  win 
measure  up. 

Cancellation  of  the  procurement  con- 
tract for  the  EDB  820  may  cause  addition- 
al loss  to  taxpayers,  but  whatever  the 
ooet  in  dollars  this  strange  and  uivro- 
ductlve  gamble  on  a  weapon  rejected  6 
years  ago  by  the  West  G^man  Army 
must  be  terminated. 

A  review  of  Department  of  Defense 
files  will  reveal  this  startling  Inf  ocma- 
tton: 

The  Department  at  the  Army's  Sden- 
tlflc  and  Technical  Intelllgenee  Bulletin 
dated  last  September  records  that  6 
years  ago,  after  a  2-year  teet  period,  the 
weapon  was  withdrawn  as  the  standard 
vtiilcular  maehinegun  of  the  West  Gor- 
man Army  because  it  was  not  rellaUe, 
gave  poor  performance,  would  not  feed 
properly  and  had  extraction  and  alr- 
contaminatlon  problems.  Because  of 
this  the  guns  were  returned  to  the  nsanu- 
facturer.  The  HS  820  was  never  re- 
turned to  service  by  West  Germany,  nor 
has  it  been  used  by  any  other  nation. 
The  Rbelnmetal  company  and  its  asso- 
ciate, HlVADO  Suisa  of  Swltierland,  have 
tried  to  peddle  It  around  the  world  since 
then  but — exc^t  for  the  United  Btatee— 
without  success. 

In  1961  military  potoitial  tests  were 
conducted  by  the  U.8.  Department  <rf  De- 
fense on  the  HS  820  and  two  other  weap- 
ons. The  other  two  were  eliminated  for 
various  reasons  and,  although  the  HS 
820  did  not  function  well,  devdopment 
wotk  on  it  was  ordered. 

Two  years  later  a  second  series  of  tests 
was  nm  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground 
with  very  negative  results.  The  report 
was  suppressed.  This  sqppreaslan  is  bev 
lleved  to  be  the  first  such  In  our  history. 

Since  1061  the  United  States  has  epent 
$6.3  mlBimi  trying  to  Improve  the  weajjH 
on.  Although  somewhat  improved  It 
still  falls  far  shMt  of  normal  Amy 
standards  for  small  arms.  r^j 

For  some  unexplained  reason  the  de^ 
velopment  work  was  conducted  at  Aber- 
deen—probably the  first  time  in  Ameri- 
can hwory  that  small  arms  development: 


m 


cxikGiisdic 


not  done  at  the  Scdngfli^  '^ 
Amocy. 

F  The  ixuwt  r«cent  Ab«r4««i  testa  ihowed 
tbeae  Hboxtctmixxga: 

nnt.  It  would  not  fire  at  miaaa  65* 
as  reoilred  by  Army  standard*.  The 
gun  failed  tbe  abuse  teat.  It  fouled  up 
quickly.  It  failed  to  function  In  dust 
conditions,  lliese  were  believed  to  be 
rdated  to  its  use  of  lubrioated  ammuni- 
tion. I^o  other  nation  currently  uses 
lubTJUMtaA  ttmt^iiT^t,iffn  In  small  an»ft  It 
was  used  in  some  Italian  and  Japanese 
guns  during  World  War  n  but  with  un- 
satisfactory results. 

Second.  The  gun  was  excessively  sen- 
sitive to  mounting  ocmditions.  Moderate 
movement  of  the  weapon  caused  mal- 
function. 

lUrd.  The  high-explosive  ammuni- 
tion did  not  function  properly.  The  fuse 
was  too  insensitive  to  pass  the  graze  test. 
Earlier  tests  showed  the  first  ammuni- 
tion too  sensitive.  Rounds  would  explode 
wben  they  hit  raindrops. 

The  most  recent  report  by  Abezdeen 
curiously  contained  no  recommendation. 
It  simply  stated  test  results  Including 
the  deficiencies  listed  above. 

The  Infantry  Board  at  Fort  Bennlng. 
Oa..  which  tests  and  rates  small  arms, 
tested  the  HS  820  on  at  least  two  differ- 
ent occasions  and  has  never  rated  It  up 
to  standard.  The  weapon  failed  Army 
tests  in  desert  conditions. 

De^lte  all  this,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  announced  a  $73.3  million 
contract  awarded  to  Rheinmetal. 

Many  a«Mcts  of  this  weapon  proeuzv- 
ment  trouble  me.  Why  did  the  United 
States  spend  $6.3  million  in  development 
in  view  of  West  Oermany's  sad  experi- 
ence with  the  gun?  Why  was  the  devel- 
opment effort  undertaken  at  Aberdeen, 
which  had  never  done  this  type  work,  in- 
stead of  at  %>nngfleld.  Mass.,  where  the 
world's  finest  team  of  small-arms  spe- 
cialists is  now  being  dismanUed?  Why 
was  not  the  T230  E-1  gun  developed? 
Prslimlnary  reports  showed  it  could  be 
produced  at  one-third  the  coet  of  the 
HS  820.  would  have  comparable  fire- 
power and  range  and  was  not  subject  to 
the  haztdloap  of  lubricated  ammunition. 
Why  was  the  Aberdeen  report  sup- 
pressed? 

But  what  troubles  me  most  of  an  is 
that  this  unsatisfactory  weapon  is  now 
under  production  contract,  with  deliv- 
eries Intended  as  replacement  for  our 
SO-caUber  maehhieguns— which,  <rf 
course,  are  smaller  but  dependable.  I 
cannot  believe  that  hi  the  final  show- 
down our  military  leaders  will  permit 
undependaUe  guns  to  be  placed  into  use; 
but  how  much  asore  delay  ean  the  Uhlted 
States  afford  In  the  devdopment  of  a 
gun  with  ooraparable  power  and  range? 
&i  Nbvember  1960  the  Department  of  De- 
fense detNmined  that  the  need  for  a 
weapon  of  this  type  was  so  eritleal  It 
decided  to  buy  the  beet  available  "off 
the  shelT'  gun. 

Military  experts  believe  the  need  is 
even  more  critical  today  than  In  1960 
but  we  eootinue  to  waste  time  and  money 
oa  a  gun  that  never  has  measured  up  to 


standards  and  gives  no  promise  of  ever 
being  satisfactory. 

For  the  sake  of  our  fighting  men,  I 
hope  Secretary  McNamara  wHl  cancel 
the  contract  and  order  the  Springfield 
Armory  to  develop  a  gun  that  wUl  woric^ 


,•--!. 
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PKLON  FDRLOUQH  I«OR  SAVINQ 
FOOD 

Mr,  QROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  TAtcoTT]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  pt^t  In  the 
RscoxD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAMX>TT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
we^  Governor  Brown,  of  California,  was 
compelled  to  furlough  hundreds  of  felons 
f  n»n  State  prisons  to  help  salvage  crops 
f  rom  qmilage. 

This  kicked  up  a  little  fuss.  The  "felon 
furlough  for  saving  food"  dramatises  the 
faUure  of  the  Federal  farmers  in  the 
bureaus  of  Washington  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  adequate,  competent 
farm  labor  during  temporary  peak  har- 
vest seasons. 

Labor  union  bosses,  who  have  done  lit- 
tle to  help  recruit  farm  labor,  have  com- 
plained to  the  Governor  that  the  wages 
paid  to  the  felons  is  too  small — although 
10  cents  an  hour  above  the  minimum 
wages  set  by  Labor  Secretaiy  Wirtz  last 
year. 

Crops  are  q)olllng.  Workers  cannot 
be  recruited.  New  family  housing  is  va- 
cant. American  families  are  rebelling 
against  the  nomadic,  migrant  life  being 
forced  upon  them  by  the  Federal  plan- 
ners and  regulators  in  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

I  insert  the  Governor's  press  release 
for  May  25,  1966:  He  has  complied  with 
the  Federal  dictates  right  down  the  line. 
Now  let  hhn  explain  his  present  predica- 
ment In  his  own  written  words: 
PsaM  Ru&sa-^JB— No.  8M,  CtovBMoi  &>• 
»«nro  O.  Bkowm.  Mat  38,  1988 

Oovamor  Bdmund  O.  Brown  today  Issued 
tbe  following  atatement. 

"Mr.  Pitta  haa  been  mlalnfonned  about  the 
entire  matter  of  men  doing  farm  labor  on 
work-furlough  In  the  Stockton  area.  In 
the  flrat  place,  the  project  was  dlscusaed  with 
and  H>proTed  by  labor  offldala  from  Mr 
Pitt's  own  union  In  tbe  Stockton  area. 

'The  Inmates  on  thoae  farms  are  guar- 
anteed SIJM  an  hour,  which  la  ten  cents 
above  the  minimum  SI  .40  wage  set  by  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  WUlard  Wlrtt  1  am  told  that 
competent  farm  workers  In  the  area  are 
actually  making  $a  an  hour. 

"nie  Inmates  were  sent  to  the  fields  only 
after  an  exhaustive  search  In  California  and 
In  other  states  faUed  to  produce  enough 
American  farm  worken. 

"RwTultIng  efforts  In  other  stotes  pro- 
duced exactly    seven  workers  this  week 

•The  ahin  from  a  fann  work  force  baaed 
on  foreign  labor  to  a  force  based  on  Amer- 
ican labor  la  not  and  win  not  be  an  easy 
one.  The  growers  are  not  happy  with  It. 
Mr.  Pitts  makes  It  dear  he  U  not  happy 

"I  Intend  to  cootUiue  to  help  buUd  a 
■table  force  of  Amerlean  farm  labor  In  Call- 


<ocaU.  At  tha.MBM  fibae.  Z  wlU  do  an*. 
**^  within  my  power  to  make  sure  aSt 
growers  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  gotam 
wages  have  enough  workers  to  harvest  theu 

■^-■•■-  '  J?T    -u'f, 

ttaWrOW  BILL    EXTENDS    EDUCA- 
TIONAL  POSTAL  RATES  TO  AMA- 
TEUR      PHOTOGRAPHERS      AND 
PHOTOGRAPH  EXHIBITORS 
B4r.  GROVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  i  aA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoi*  [Mr.  Horton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tbe 
Racou)  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  ffi>EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thete 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentl«nan 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speakw,  I  have 
today  submitted  a  proposal  ttiat  would 
eliminate  a  significant  Inequity  in  our 
postal  rate  structure  as  it  applies  to  bob- 
bles and  to  educational  materials. 

At  present,  fourth-class,  or  education- 
al materials  mailing  privileges  are  af- 
forded to  record  clubs,  book  clubs,  and 
similar  organizations.  At  the  same  Ume, 
amateur  photographers  must  pay  higher 
rates  for  mailing  theh-  prints  for  non- 
profit purposes,  idy  bill  would  affoid 
fourth-class  mailing  privileges  to  ama- 
teur photographers  who  maU  photo- 
graphic prints  to  a  nonprofit  exhibition, 
and  would  allow  the  same  rate  for  letum 
of  the  prints  to  those  submitting  them. 
While  this  measure  will  not  affect  a  very 
large  segment  of  our  population,  those 
who  will  benefit  from  it  deserve  to  enjoy 
an  equal  status  imder  postal  rate  laws  to 
that  of  hobbyists  in  other  media.  They 
deserve  at  least  equal  postal  treatment 
to  mail-order  merchandisers  of  books 
and  records  which  operate  for  profit. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues,  keep- 
ing these  factors  in  mind,  will  give  setl- 
ous  consideration  and  prompt  approval 
to  this  measure. 


RESULTS  OF  8CHNEEBELI 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  adc 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  gentleman 
frtMU  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ScHxmiul 
may  extend  his  ranarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoKo  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  sniAKER  pro  tempore.    IS  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
results  of  my  seventh  annual  question- 
naire have  just  been  announced.    This 
survey  was  mailed  to  all  registered  voters 
of  both  parties,  about  200.000  in  number. 
The  voting  registration  is  approximately 
58  percent  Republican,  and  42  percent 
Democrat.     TO  date  we  have  received 
more  than  10,000  replies.    My  congres- 
sional district  is  composed  mostly  of 
farming    and    small-town   industry   in 
north-coitral  Pennsylvania,  and  to  give 
one  an  idea  of  the  environment,  there  is 
an  annual  deer  kill  of  about  20,000  in  tbe 
congressional  district  of  10  counties. 
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,  The  questions  were  originally  sub- 
mitted to  the  editors  of  sjx  of  the  largest 
dsUy  newspapers  in  the  district  for  re- 


iiiq^^^lCWBSSIGflsJAJ*:  Jt^^^f^^rr-  WpU^? 


view  and  recommended  change  to  avoid 
any  "slant."  There  are  8  coUeaee  in 
my  district  with  about  85.000  ooUa«e  stu- 

1968  qtteationnaire  resulto 


*^ 


dents,  so  that  it  represents  an  ana  tf 
substantial  educational  backgimindT^ 
Tbe  results  are  noted  below:         '  '*'' 


rvntfo  tOain 

L  In  the  Utrht  of  our  emrent  position  In  Sooth  Vietnam,  do  voo 
(a)  Ondual,  complete  vitbdnwalT. 
b)  Malntslnlng  oar 


le)  Esoalatlng  oar  effort, 

(d)  BlockMllnc  North  VI 

1.  Do  you  approve  oontinaed  I. 

I.  Do  you  favor  taking  steps  to 

4.  Oar  preaent  commitment  of 

June  X  this  year.    Bhoald 

(a)  Increased.. 

(b)  Decreased. 

(c)  Continued.^ 

(d)  BUmlnated. 


t  poaitioa,  hoping  to  outla<t  our  opposltioaf  "     ——————— — ,_.- ■— — 

our  peace  offers  are  reJectedT * 

am  portiT„ 

opiNMition  to  the  admission  of  Eed  CuiW  to  the"uj<f  tllll  

I'SSihSSSton  b^  ^^       Pngnm  to  extend  aid  to  Central  and  8outhiSeri«  i^iiii- 


^"S^aJS^BrSr^^'fl!"!^.^..*".'"''^"  •oTO  birth  otSfaSf -iSiiS  to  »iSi"diy"ii;rtii"iiii^^ 

Do  you  favor  the  export  o'wHOtert  Society  progr^  


1.  Do  yoa  favor  most  of  the 
1  Do  yoa  favor  the  propoaed 
1  Do  yoa  fttvor  a  program  of 
1  Do  you  favor  tbe  coDtinaani 
(k  Do  you  favor  health  Insoraai 
IdDCation: 

1.  There  b  a  new  manor 

(a)  ContJnnfttion.-..'r. 

(b)  Expansion. 

(c)  Elimination. 

1  Do  yoa  favor  a  National 

riMal: 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  Federal 
L  Do  yoa  favor  a  broad 


;  Sodety  objectives  and  legislation  on  the  scale  prooosedT 

linistration  biU  (or  FedenI  registration  of  ftwarSfir  " 

al  Sttpplements  to  low-inoome  families  nnabla  to  obtain  stwdard  faoiiAf  wiifb  thdroim In^^ 
bf  the  broad  scale  of  the  Fedsfsl  urban  redevdopment  pjogMT  """"^  ^^°  ^"^  •'^  "<»" 
ij under  sodal  security  for  our  total  population,  as  waU  m  for  those  over  MT-IIIIII""""!;!!! 

1  of  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  sofaoota. 


ST.— 


Do  yoo  livor  lt»— 


I  Corps  to  angment  school  racUitii»  ia'trnpovertebed'areasrl 

aent  should  provide  money 
"userc" 


It  should  provide  money  to  large  cities  to  help  modernise  their  mass  transit  svstemsT 
^;*S^ii,"a^d'hiih;rai;3.r. .T.     '^.  ~!     »««'^'*»"°° »««* »«" >•'*««  on fadUties  that  use  the  Nrtlon's  aii^^i^' 
I.  In  order  to  help  Improve  oxui  ialanoe^f-paymrato  problemj^shou^  


(a)  Cut  down  on  our  tri 

(b)  Cut  down  on  some 

(c)  Enact  stronger  com 

(d)  Eliminate  entirely  _ 
4.  Do  yoa  favor  greater  exeeati 
i.  Do  yon  favor  a  program  of 

labor: 


I  commitments  in  Europe?..^ 

|>UT  foreign  aid  oostsT ' 

•  on  direct  corporate  Investments  abroadr 
r  allowmnoea  to  tourlstsT. 


I  and  oongressfonal  control  over  the  Fedentl  Biesei^  Boiii^M^vitiM  ihim  is  ai^^ 

l"nin,  to  the  States  a  percentage  of  the  Federal  taxes  ooUe<*S?thereffiI:.„„„..!?!: 


'■^1wL^^o'^!''!^^"*'*"**'^'*'°'''•~'°'^^ 
I  Bho^d  we^re^sec.  M^brofjtbe  TiH-H^^^^ 

L  Do  yoa  favor  aa  incrMS*  in  Wi  mioimuD'wate  of  SliiK  iw  boor  ta^  " 


tn.<Oanboar. 
n.TSanhoor 
tz  an  hoar 
No  increase.. 


».  Do  yoa  favor  extending  a  mUmtun  wage  to  farm  laborf' — — 

6.  Do  you  favor  a  new  Federal  tsw  to  corb  strikes  agabiat  the  puU^  intei«^T"ir  *  ' 

1.  Do  you  bvor  the  opntinuatkm  of  the  House  Un-American  Activities  CommitteeT 

1  Sk  ^^^""^^  *^  Federal  Oofrtrnment  taking  steps  to  withdraw  gradaaUy  from  ftom  prtMrapportpra^^T 
I.  Should  the  space  program  be  slowed  down  during  periods  of  large  budget  defldta?  •"I'P""  I— ».— t. 

«.  Do  you  favor  a  cold  war  QI  hill  providing  "readjustment  benefits"  tor  education  to' vetonou  ortr'.S.  mUitarv  o 


KMflan  wart  •     '^"""^   reaajusiment  Denents"  tor  education  to  veteran*  of  U.S.  miUtary  oparatloiis  iliaM  the 


I.  Shoald  we  legislate  forther  s| 
(.  If  you  favor  a  proposed  term 
(a)  For  the  pnsidentlal 
.  ^   (h)  HbeelectMleaehS 
T.  Do  yon  tevor  leglilatlMt 


Ume  in  tha  dvil  rights  Oeldr '.'.'.'.'"'. 

4  years  for  Congressman,  do  yon  pnlv  that  thqr  aii  be  daetad— 


IT. 


a  State  the  rli^t  to  apportion  1  house  ofitaiegiidatiire  on  (keto 
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DEPARTMENT  OPltTRANS- 
PORTAHOi 


Mr.  GROVER.    Vt.   . 
iioikQlnious  consent  that 
from  California    [Mr. 
ort^  his  remarks  at  »- 
^■coio  and  Include  extrai  ii 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem 
abjection  to  the  request  ol 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  C<m- 
IWI8  has  before  it  at  the  i  present  time  a 
Jjoommendation  by  the  lEidmhilstratlon 
»  create  a  Departmwit  4f  Transpwta- 
w»-  Mr.  Morris  Forgasi  president  of 
nlted  Statea  WrplffVil  'On     /l«1tvM-AH 


-  .  I  ask 

gentleman 

tuNOEx]    may 

point  in  the 

»us  matter. 

»re.    Is  Uiere 

gentlMnan 


ibe  United  States  Freight 
tt  address  before  the  biuwr  v«Ticr 
*«VMory  CouncU  Conf  ere^e  in  Chicago 
«■  May  12  covering  his  inaction  to  this 


Co.,  delivered 
Motor  Carrier 


recommendati(m.  His  views  certainly 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
connection  with  this  legislation  because 
of  Mr.  Forgash's  widespread  experience 
in  the  transportation  field. 
His  address  follows : 

OOOBDIMATKD  TBAMBPOaTATION  BXORWAT,  BAIL, 

MABnra  Alts  An 
(Address     by    Morris    Forgash,     president, 
United    Stetes    Freight    Co.,    before    the 
Motor  Carrier  AdvlBc»7   Council   Confer- 
ence, Chicago,  ni..  May  13.  10de) 
It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  be 
here  and  to  talk  to  you,  formally  and  In- 
formally.   We  are  all  business  men  and  we 
are  all  la  the  same  bualnaee — ^moving  freight. 
Tou  were  lOnd  enough  to  Invite  me  here  to 
talk  about  certain  phnaea  oif  trannxirtatlon. 
I  Intend  to  do  ao  m  plain  language,  with 
tbe  hope  that  If  what  Z  have  to  say  u  not 
helpful  to  you  It  wlU  at  least  be  r<>»»ii«.Tn^«g 


It  U  a  principle  with  me  that  I  had  rather 
Mtpress  a  view  and  be  proved  wrong  In  the 
fortmi  of  debate  than  to  remain  silent  and 
let  history  bring  In  a  verdict  In  the  distant 
futiire  when  Ume  may  Itave  rendered  the 
Issue  moot. 

WhUe  we  have  had  otir  dlfferenoee,  there 
haa  always  been  a  strong  bond  between  your 
segment  of  the  mot<»-  trucking  Industry  and 
freight  forwarders  of  the  kind  that  I  repre- 
aent.  lliat  Is  because  our  Industries  have 
many  things  In  common.  It  la  to  otir  mn- 
ttul  Interest  to  work  together  and  to  under- 
stand each  other's  problems.  We  must  rely 
on  each  other  and.  therefore,  it  Is  Important 
to  my  mdustry  that  your  industry  remala 
strong  and  eQclent.  Oonrersely,  it  ia  im- 
portant to  you  that  tlie  common  eairler 
freight  forwarding  Industry  remain  liealthy 
and  vlgoroua. 

We  are  an  ingenious  people,  noted  for 
our  praettcallty.  Z  once  heard  it  said  that 
tf  you  aak  a  knowledegable  elttaen  of  one  of 


■:::uiBrnK^ 
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eouBtilM  liofr  to  fls  • 

tb»  aotar  or  foot  nrtomobU*  ha  win  w?n« 

OB  ilM  fgaottOBing  of  «h»  In- 


taraal  eanbUBUfln  cBgliM.  Aak  abnost  any 
ttttam  at  Utm  Uattad  StatM  tha  «uma  thing 
•na  h*  via  nlM  tiM  boed  «<  your  oar  and 
fix  It. 

Bat  In  ttaa  matt«r  of  tranaportatloD  «• 
haTa  daralopad  a  atnuof*  nattonal  eomplax. 
PtyidUi^rlata  mlgbt  eaU  It  a  "problam  p«y- 
taumtM."  Tba  iBnumarabia  Btodlaa  of  tha 
tranaportattoo  "ProMam"  that  w«  have 
oanaad  to  ba  mada  tn  laoant  Taaza  are  maaa- 
orabia  taa  pooada  fnataatl  of  pagaa.  Scbol- 
aia,  aiparti.  and  uuMHilttaaa  bara  preaantad 
aa  with  oonoluatona  ao  oomplax  that  few 
bavaondantood  tbam  and  no  ona  baa  undar- 
tafean  to  laplamant  tham. 

Wa  bava  a  tranaportatlon  problam  rl^t 
anoogb.  But  wa  hava  baan  too  busy  writing 
books  about  It.  All  wa  naad  to  do  U  lin  tha 
hood  cft  tha  automobUa,  roll  up  our  alaevea. 
and  taekla  tha  trouble. 

Tbara  an  only  two  baale  things  wrong  In 
tba  tranaportatlon  aystam  today,  end  only 
two  poaalbla  curaa.  The  two  thlnga  cant 
ba  rmnkad  In  Importance  becanaa  both  are 
Tital.  I  wUl  taU  yon  what  the  two  things 
ara  that  must  ba  oorraetad.  and  how  I  would 
eorract  tham.  If  you  agree  with  me  and  we 
can  gat  the  meaaage  to  enough  peoi^e, 
quickly,  wa  will  haTa  the  tranaportatlon 
problam  adlTad  bafora  It  becamea  the  plot 
of  another  beat  aallv  on  tba  ncmflctlon  list. 

One  tblng  that  la  wrong  In  transportation 
la  that  wa  ara  applying  strict  Federal  regu- 
latk»  to  W  paroant  of  tha  Industry  while 
70  paroant  atrolda  regulation.  Thla  cancels 
out  tha  high  purpoaa  at  national  transpor- 
tetlon  poUey  baeauaa  It  la  Impoaalbla  to  fairly 
and  Impartially  regulate  80  percent  of  tba 
national  tranaportatlon  system. 

If  we  cure  the  cancer  of  transportation 
represented  by  the  deraatotlngly  rapid 
growth  of  unregulated  carriage,  then  there 
will  remain  only  ona  deficiency  In  the  trana- 
portotkm  system  to  which  we  must  find  a 
kajT— affective  coordination. 

■Ksmaasaunoit  am  cooasntATioir 

Ooordlnatlon  la  a  fundamental  goal  of  our 
tran^MTtotlon  policy.  Wa  know  that  wtth> 
out  ooordlnatlon  we  will  never  aehlara  a 
tranaportatlon  system,  but  wUl  continue  to 
have  4tipUcatlTe,  wasteful,  parallel,  compet- 
ing. Begiiiantlsml  unite  of  tranaportatlon. 
And  yat  with  all  o\a  fine  policy  and  ploua 
talk,  eoocdlnatlon  in  the  aoth  Oantury  trana- 
portatlon la  about  aa  effaetlTa  aa  It  waa  In 
mld-lMh  Oantury  railroading  when  every 
Una  waa  built  to  Its  own  spaclflcatlooa. 

Tikara  ava  kaya  to  both  of  tbeae  vital  pr6b- 
lama.  and  wa  do  not  need  to  make  a  st\idy 
to  find  tham.  I  am  going  to  talk  about  tha 
last  ooa  flrat  baeausa  what  I  have  to  sug- 
fMt  la  raaUy  a  continuation  of  a  program 
«a  wbleb  HiyrA  has  already  emharkad. 
'.  Tha  kay  to  aSeetlva  ooordlnatlon  of  trana- 
paytattan  la  atanrtarrltaatlonl 

Wltlwat  atandardlaatlon  wa  cannot  hava 
iBtarebanflaaMUty  of  aqulpnant,  and  with- 
out MUaiobanasabUity  wa  wlU  navar  achieve 
ooeidlaaMaa.  Tba  acnnainloa  ara  against  It. 
Physical  tranafera  bom  ona  vabtole  to  an- 
other, not  OBca  but  aavaral  tlsaaa  In  tha 
oQuna  of  aaoh  throu^  movamant.  coat  too 
mnoh  In  tsams  of  watM,  ttaa,  and  cargo  loaa 
and  damaga  to  mafea  that  (dad  of  ooordlna- 
tton.  attmcttva.  If  that  tact  baa  not  baeax 
madadlaar  to  us  In  tba  thlr^  yaaia  or  man 
that  «a  bava  baan  talking  about  eoordln»tlng 
nU  and  truck  aarvloa  It  will  navar  ba  any 
.fllaanr,  and  tbaa  iji  running  out. 
'  I  babeva  avary  thou^itful  paraon  nofw  ao- 
oapla  IM  fbot  that  r*r~**i*^tiT*V**i  of  tna^ 
portatltm  aquipiMBii  la  tba  cardinal  prwaqul- 
alto  to  a  ooordlnatad  and  fully  adequate 
tranaporlatton  system.  The  craah  program 
wbleb  raaoltad  In  racommandattona  for  baala 
dimanalonal  standarda  for  containers  In  tha 
nui  of  IM»  by  a  ^aeial  MDTA  Suboammlt- 


taa  on  OontatnerlaattoB  and  BtanrtawHaatlon 
Janad  tba  KaHoa  out  of  Its  lethatgy.    It  waa 
asy  i^aat  honor  to  baad  that  Bnbcommtttea 
aa  Important  an  aaslgnmant  aa  I  avar  ea- 
peettoluwaL 

Tlia  MDTA  r~«~'"»'»»"*«**~'-  for  standard 
fumtalnirr  dlmenslona  of  8  feet  In  width  and 
depth  and  **'«'*"»"'"  length  of  40  feat,  with 
ahortar  multlplee.  have  been  widely  accepted. 
Tba  Awiari^Mi  standards  Association,  after 
much  atudy,  baa  andoraed  theee  dlmenalona. 
Oontalnara  conforming  to  such  standards  are 
being  taated  by  the  Army. 

An  Important  Incentive  f<»  the  construc- 
tion of  standard  slaee  of  containers  In  the 
eervlce  of  subaldlxed  steamship  lines  Is  em- 
bodied In  Public  Law  Vt-ani.  affective  8ap- 
tamber  31,  1961.  Tbla  law  pcovldea  tremen- 
doua  tax  advantagea  to  subaldlaed  Ilnaa  by 
permitting  them  to  utilise  their  reeerve  funds 
In  the  purchase  and  construction  of  con- 
tainers of  standard  slaes.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  slaea  prescribed  are  Identical 
to  thoee  embraced  by  our  recommendatlona. 

But  agreement  upon  standard  slaea  of  con- 
tainers. Important  as  the  first  step  Is,  will 
remain  a  mirage  unleaa  It  la  fully  Imple- 
mantad.  It  took  a  craah  program  to  obtain 
the  agreement — I  now  suggest  we  mount  a 
craah  program  for  Ito  Implementation. 

paooaAM     Foa    arAMSABSisao 
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What  I  propoee  la  exceedingly  simple  and 
Irreelatlbly  logical.  But  tha  simple  and 
logical  solutions  sometimes  are  the  bardeet 
to  sell  and  this  wiu  require  concerted,  con- 
centrated, and  sustained  effort. 

What  we  need  and  must  have  at  the  earli- 
eat  poaslble  moment  Is  not  Just  a  standard- 
ised jmttem  for  transportation  equipment, 
but  standardized  squlpment  in  t>eing.  We 
alao  must  have  standardlaatlon  of  method 
and  device  for  loading  and  unloading  con- 
tainers, and  securing  them  on  the  various 
media  of  tranaport. 

To  obtain  theee  ends  we  must  provide  an 
Incentive,  not  Jxist  to  build  up  a  fleet  of 
standardised  eqtilpment  over  the  long  pull, 
but  to  build  It  now.  Hie  Maritime  *'<«""'«■- 
slon  haa  created  aneh  an  tncentlva  for  tha 
maritime  trade  by  aaylng:  Tf  yoa  want  aub- 
sidy  or  govanunent-lnaurad  mortgagaa, 
standardlaa  your  aqulpmant." 

I  propoee  an  even  more  powerful  incen- 
tive— ^fast  tax  wrltaoffs  for  all  typea  of  new 
equipment  that  need  preaerlbed  standards. 
I  propoaa  that  tha  revenue  laws  ba  amended 
eo  that  all  typee  of  tranqjortatlon  property 
oonatruetad  according  to  specified  standarda 
could  ba  dapreoUtad.  for  tax  puipusee,  In  a 
much  ahortar  Ume  than  la  now  permitted. 

BOW  short  a  time  do  I  propose?  I  recom- 
mend the  following  program — three  years 
depredation  on  trailers  and  containers,  and 
tan  yean  on  flat  cara  built  spadflcally  for 
the  tranaportatlon  of  demountable  truck 
bodlee  and/or  trailers. 

Now,  before  someone  condemns  this  aa  a 
maaatve  raid  on  the  Treaaury.  let  me  point 
out  that  it  will  ^  better  for  the  country  to 
have  an  accelerated  depredatkm  program  on 
a  new  tranaportatlon  plant  than  to  continue 
the  preaent  unrealistic  iKogram  with  regard 
to  a  plant  that  la  almost  over  the  hill. 

nia  tlma  la  ripe  for  such  a  propoaal.  The 
ndlroad  boaoar  fleet  la  la  a  aad  and  dangaroua 
state.  The  former  Prealdant  of  the  Aaaocla- 
Uon  of  American  Railroads,  lir.  WUllam  T. 
Partoy,  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hodgaa  dated  September  14.  1061.  eald: 

rtha  orutbraak  of  war  now  would  Had  thia 
cooatry  with  1M.O0O  fawer  sarvloaable  ftelgtat 
cara  thaa  It  had  at  Fsarl  Bbrtwr.  Iba  rap- 
ply  woold  ba  1»,000  fawwr  «an  ttua  whaa 
baatUltlae  atartad  ta  Korea,  and  tha  wrttar 
can  aay  tnm  paraonal  aKpatlaaoa  tiMi*  the 
worry  at  that  ttma  over  Vbm  adequacy  of  tha 
fleet  waa  deepeeatad  aad  wtil-fbuadad. 
than  two  monthe  after  the  Korean 
atartad,  oar  shortagaa  w«a  avaraglag  aaarly 
40JM»  per  day." 


What  mualc  that  must  ba  to  the  eata  of 
tha  man  In  tha  Bremlln.  But  what  a  tn^ 
oemmantaay  on  the  state  of  the  Matton  ttat 
haa  prided  Itself  on  having  the  greateat  tram, 
portatlon  system  in  the  world. 

The  trucking  Industry,  too,  haa  felt  tbs 
pinch  of  tha  ooat-prloe  squeeae  which  hu 
gripped  the  Nation  in  recent  times,  and  if 
the  Industry  Is  to  fulflll  Ite  deetlny,  it  la  at 
the  verge  of  vaat  expansion  in  equipment 
If  It  oontlnuee  to  repUce.  In  kind,  equipment 
that  It  now  has,  obsoleacence  will  ovwtaks 
the  Induatry  long  before  the  equipment  lua 
served  Ite  useful  life. 

But  If  the  rail  and  trucking  Industries— 
and  the  maritime  industry  aa  waU— are  glTcn 
the  tax  Incmtlvaa  I  suggest,  wa  will  see  an 
immediate  acramble  for  equipment  that  will 
keep  the  mills  and  factorlea  working  oTer- 
tlmg  for  months  to  come.  It  will  provide  tbe 
greateat  shot  in  the  arm  our  economy  hw 
had  In  years. 

a  asBBavx  ruaa  voa  national  sMxacsMCT 
Most  significant,  however,  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  the  economy  and  the  national 
defense,  wUl  be  the  fact  that  we  will  acquire 
not  only  a  modernized,  but  a  far  more  effi- 
cient transportation  plant,  and  a  reserve  fleet 
of  veraatUe  transportation  equipment  that 
will  be  adequate  to  meet  any  emergency.  It 
will  be  a  reserve  fleet  not  In  mothballs  but  la 
practical  use.  This  fleet  will  contain  equip- 
ment that  can  be  preeeed  into  serrlce  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  dispatched  by  any  mods 
of  surface  transportation,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  modes,  to  any  point  In  the  world. 
For  I  would  not  limit  the  plan  to  standard- 
ized containers,  but  would  extend  it  to  all 
basic  transportation  equipment  the  standard- 
izatlon  of  which  la  eesentlal  to  complete  In- 
terchangeabillty. 

The  statute  should  spell  out  the  standards 
to  be  compiled  with,  and  they  must  be  oar*> 
fully  considered.  I  will  not  attempt  to  go 
into  detail  here.  But  certainly  the  standards 
must  Include  such  requirements  as  that  all 
qualifying  truok-traUers  be  demountable,  to 
that  they  will  be  completely  Interchangeable. 
and  that  corner  poete  be  provided  on  all  coo- 
talners  of  whatever  kind  ao  that  they  maj 
readily  be  tranaferred  to  and  from  ssagolnf 
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standardization  of  tie-downa  is  terrlbl; 
Important  and  a  way  should  be  found  to 
Induce  or  require  manufacturers  to  pool  their 
reeources,  and  their  patente,  if  necessary,  to 
bridge  thla  vital  gap. 

A  virtual  confluence  of  circumstances  aad 
evente  make  this  the  ideal  time  to  launcb 
auoh  an  Incentive  program.  Overshadowlnf 
aU  elae.  of  course.  Is  the  preeent  confllot  la 
Viet  Mam  and  tha  dangn  of  It  spreading  to 
other  parte  of  the  world.  This  presenu  a 
sinister  and  atrldant  challenge  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  transportation  system  to  meet 
unprecedented  and  unheralded  demandf. 
Then  there  la  the  deplorable  condition  of  Um 
railroad  rolling  stock  fleet,  aa  deecrlbed  ^ 
Mr.  Farley. 

TBZ  TUCINO  BA8  NXVSa  BBN  MOBS  rAVOBAIW 

On  tha  brighter  side,  economic  conrtltinm 
Win  never  be  better  for  a  bold  plan  of  action 
in  the  field  of  standardization.  Transporta- 
tion, as  a  whole,  is  emerging  Into  the  tan- 
ahlne  of  more  favorable  earnings  cllmat*. 
AU  of  the  carrleta,  and  partioularly  toe  nil- 
toads  aad  motor  carriers,  are  faced  with  tba 
ahaotute  neoeestty  to  replaoe  aging  sqoip- 
mmt  In  great  voluma.  Thla  la  the  floed- 
tlda  of  opportunl^  to  both  modemlae  sad 
BtanrtanUsa  tha  traavortatlan  fleet. 

How  I  reallM.  of  course,  that  the  atand- 
ardlaatlon  of  transportation  equipment  «0I 
not  automatlaally  rasult  In  a  fully  ooo(«U- 
aated  tranaportatlon  system.  But  it  vUl 
remove  the  physical  stumbUng  blocks  sod 
provide  the  greateat  Incentive  to  true  coordi- 
nation that  we  have  had  slaoe  the 
transportation  complex  developed. 


Ibave  tuad  tha  words 
Mtapa  I  ahould  teU  you 
ttat    I  have  found.  In    ' 
utfttid  the  eountry.  that 
tf  eon^"^""  about  tha  word 
BBsans  different  thiaga  to 
OHiasB  we  diapal  tha*  conftistdd  we  will  not 
iflUtve  oat  pulrpoee  becauae  fur  goala  will 
tiotacured. 

X  find  that  soma  of  tha 
cttM  of  coonllnatlon-^^4he 
an.  who  Inddentally,  com] 
liaetlon  of  ttie  trucking  indi 
tfiU.  of  coordlaatloa  are 
eoardlnatton  at  all  but 
snios. 

The  only  kind  ,ot  eoonUaai 
my  Qseful  purpose  la  a  comi 
len  of  different  modea  of 
eonjunctive  baala  that  will 
thi  in«TitiniiT«   benefite   of 
teas  of  economy,  apaad. 
Sotstltution  of  one  form 
otbsr  u  not  coordination 
oonjunctlve.    Nevertheleei 
rtttuted  serrlce.  In  the  form  oi 
iMOklDg,  is  what  the  long-: 
tatting  about  when  he  s] 
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on  sound 

economic 

haula  by 

the  moat 

« today  are 
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ODordlnation  must  be  foun4 
MOBomlcs.    And  it  Is  an  Irrefu^ 
bet  that  for  termlnal-to- 
liod  for  any  apprectable 
eOdent  mass  haulers  on  the 
tht  latlroads.    Conversely,  the 
BUueoverablUty  of  the  truck  toakes  motor 
cuilsge  superior  and.  Indeed,  Imdlspenaable 
for  the  andllary  or  ahortar  hai  ila. 

Thus  toe  short  haul  motor  <  purler — and  I 
■nbrace  by  that  term  at  leaat  ^  percent  of 
the  trucking  Industry  on  the  biaals  of  aver- 
if>  leogto  of  haul  within  aa  op  siting  radlua 
of  SOO  miles — Is  the  principal  lu  y  to  any  com- 
pnhensive  system  of  nationwide  coordlna- 
tkn.  Why  U  It  then  that  t^  Important 
npnent  of  toe  Industry  haa  n  >fe  been  heard 
tram  In  connection  with  deveh  pmente,  auoh 
is  pioybacklng,  which  holds  s<  i  pmuch  prom- 
te  tor  its  expansion  and  devel  smientt 

or  course,  I  am  not  tailing  pUMat  just  a 
fittwlng  service  for  the  ritlroads.  The 
ihort-haul  motor  carrier  can  be  a  vital 
taetor  by  coordinating  ite  O] 
that  of  the  rallroada  for  1< 
ud  from  the  railhead,  . 
with  an  Improved,  through 
t  neglected  area  In  the  con 
coordinated  transportation 
Urns  someone  gave  it  a  Uttto 

Ibe  potentlaimee    for 
rtpa  sad  waiting  to  be  a_^_ 
tor  moouraglng  standaidlaat 
BMDt  aad  quick  build-up  of 
tUs  flset  can  trigger  that 
Wnf  about,  for  the  first  t 
tea  lysfem  In  the  Vnlted 

The  welfare  and  destlay  of  _,  ^„^ 

ttsOnlted  States  may  depend  tpi  a  far  greater 
atvw  on  how  quickly  wa  addulre  sush  % 
"■idMely  mobile  and  tul^y  dlverstled 
*^i»portetlon  system  than  cfx  whan  ws 
Wt  the  Stan  and  Stripes  cb  the  banwn 
■V*«t  of  the  moon.  For  ohly  when  ws 
•««•»•  such  a  coordinated  system  will  trana- 
P«Jtton  be  "adequate  to  miet  the  needs 
«  the  national  dafenaa."         1 1 
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IBB  laoaiON  OF  OOMICOW 
MTTST  SB  STOWD 

Weonrse,  it  is  not  poeslbia 
Setting  that  u  not  thsra, 
va  taaedlate  and  draatlo 
■"•on  of  toe  tonnage  of 
*  awegulated  channels.  «« 
«r»»e  danger   of  paaslng 
"•am.    If  that  occurs    " 


fBBTSOB 

i  coordinate 
i^d  unleea  wa 
jtostopthat 
cazrlars 
atlon  to 


„  ,— —  private 

■.t-^,^:  rr*'  "»*»«».  **»  tt4e  antarprlsa 
■Jgawin.  Itself,  be  in  gi«atp3il. 

■w.  1  said  that  about  M  percent  of 
SJSy.  tran^wUtton  la  4ito  couatry 
""'V'^y  tecapee  FMarM  rag^tloa.    ■£ 


flgova  la  only  m  ■Miiisia,  Bat  it  Z  am 
wroog;  X  am  ta  <lBflngtdahad  oompaay. 
Dwiag  tba  sevpaa  at  heannta  on  &  1107. 
Qhalnaan  Maoinnoat  of  tba  Seaate  Com- 
Qsroa  Oooualttaa  aaid:  '^Rw  whole  oommon 
carrier  systen  baa  a  problem  here  to  ka^  It 
allva.  The  tatmage  of  the  Ttaltad  Stataa  la 
roQgUy  dMdad  abovt  ona-thlrd  to  tba  aom- 
mon  candar  aad  oaia-thlM  to  private  aamaca 
aad  about  ona-thlzd  aaampt,  roughly.** 

Chalraiaa  Entchlaaon  of  tha  IOC,  ^paak- 
lag  to  tha  Board  of  Oovaraora  of  tha  Oom- 
mon Oantar  Ooafaranoa,  Amarlcaa  Ttooktag 
Associations,  on  Pabraaiy  17,  1961,  said: 
Tjeaalng  oa  regulation  aa  a  ac^iegoat  for 
tha  Ills  of  pnbtto  canlaga  la  ao«  going  to 
raduoa  tba  latar-olty  tqwwaja.  which  aoma 
eatlaiataa  place  aa  Ugh  aa  70%  that  to  now 
naovlag  without  acoBmalo  ragolatloa.'' 

Deai^te  the  unavoidable  logic  of  Chairman 
HuTUHUtsoN's  remark,  people  are  more  and 
more  leaning  on  regulatton  aa  a  scapegoat 
for  the  lUa  of  pubUo  carrlaga.  Tba  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  being  accuaed 
of  deatroylng  tradlttonal  eonoepte  aad  pat- 
terns of  ratemaklng;  of  stnktag  Amerloan 
coastal  ahlpplng;  of  virtually  deatroylng  cer- 
tain e^mente  of  motor  tracking  and  poalng 
a  grave  threat  to  the  entire  Industry.  Theee 
charges  are  not  true.  They  were  proven  to 
be  wttboot  stfbstanee  or  support  by  docu- 
mented testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
meroa  Oommlttae  on  a  mmibar  of  oocaalons. 

Another  manlf  eat  symptom  of  the  hopeleae 
battle  which  the  regulated  eegmant  of  the 
traaaportatloa  Indu^ry  to  wa^ag  to  retala 
Ite  dwindling  ahare  of  tha  total  tonnage  being 
generated  la  the  ootmtry  to  the  competitive 
strife  which  to  resultlag  la  lacreeslng  com- 
motion and  oonfualon.  la  realstiag  the  raids 
of  the  gray  area  operators  on  their  trafllo,  the 
regulated  carrlen  are  forced  to  fix  prloea 
which  not  only  have  reperetuslons  within  the 
reapectlve  Induatrlea  but  which  out  across 
lines  and  affect  other  modee.  Thto  reeulte  In 
retaliatory  movea,  angtttohed  crlea,  Utlgatlon, 
and  harsh  words. 

AU  the  talk  In  the  paat  about  revlalng  the 
ratemaklng'  rule,  aa  a  palllattve  for  thto  con- 
dition, ratotea  to  competition  betweea  auxlea 
of  canlage— rail,  motor,  aad  water.  But  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  competlttoa 
between  carriers  of  the  same  mode  to  Just  as 
fierce,  and  It  stems  oftentlmea,  but  not  al- 
ways, from  the  same  baalc  evU — unregulated 
carriage.  In  the  tnickiag  ladastry,  the  oom- 
mon carrier  to  pitted  against  the  contract 
carrier  or  other  spadaUat.  Both  face  the 
competition  oi  the  "mavertok"  or  nonoon- 
former.  Thto  competition,  of  courae,  to 
beyond  the  reach  of  Intermodal  rate  contrcda, 
such  as  Section  16a  (8)  of  the  Act. 

And  aU  the  while,  the  real  "culprit,"  tha 
arebltaet  of  a  great  deal  of  the  strife  wlthla 
the  regutoted  Industry,  site  tnmiune  from 
regulation  aad  the  oonaequanoea  of  regula- 
tion alike.  Wat^maktng  to  a  Joke  to  a  high 
percentage  of  the  gray  area  oparatora.  Moat 
of  them  are  not  In  the  transportation  busl- 
neas  to  make  a  profit,  or  at  least  they  do  not 
hava  a  profit  motive  In  the  ralda  which  they 
make  oa  regulated  carrlaga. 

Tb»  track  that  haa  haolsd  goods  ta  legM- 
mate  private  or  exempt  carrtage  from  *'A" 
to  "B"  haa  to  return  to  "A".  If  It  obtains  a 
payload,  or  half  a  payload.  or  a  loaa  at  half 
pay,  at  leaat  it  earns  enwithim  to  daftey 
expenses^  Aad  la  doing  ao  it  takes  traflle  out 
of  ragulated  cfaaaaMs— or  starto  a  rate-war 
la  the  regulated  uuhistry,  or  both. 

Bow  eaa  we  obtala  malty  or  Justtce  ta  reg- 
ulatloa  with  a  defeottwa  lawf  How  caa  ws 
cspeet  the  TOO  to  apply  fair  aad  laqMrtlal 
regulation  to  80  pcroant  of  the  traasporta- 
tlon  ladoatryf  How  caa  wa  prevMit  deatnie- 
tlve  competitive  praetlem  whaa  the  real 
"con^Mtltor"  to  aUs  to  laugh  at  the  law? 

TIM  troul>Ia  to  that  traasportatioa  law 
dosa  aot  hnplemaat  traasportatioa  poUoy. 
Whea  Ooagrees  formaUsad  •  statemsat  of 
aatloaal  traasportatioa  policy  la  1040,  It  da- 


dand  Ite  inhn*  to  fauy  aad  kapaitMly 
ng«la«aaBmDdM«Coaatega.  AadttaaAM 
"* — r  ri'ib  all  af  tha  lailrnadsl    Buaina— - 


aD^tliaifdlr^adal  Bu^iai 
latiag  motor  caixlani,  and 

frel^t    torwandara,    Ooanm    laft ^_ 

hatches  la  the  law  tbroo^  which  Urge  aad 
laeraaslag  aumbMs  of  canlats  ssouta  tlw 
burdsas  aad  mspwisiWItttoa  of  regidatloa.  '< 

We  wlU  aavar  atop  tha  tidal  wan  of  mtK 
ragolatad  eaartage  with  pwlaaHMMM 
dikmi  UtUs  propa  la  tha  law  Ilka  taklag  a 
few  commodltlw  off  the  exempt  Ust.  W«wlU 
never  cure  the  cancer  of  transportation  with 
nostrums  or  paaaoeaa. 

Wa  simply  hava'to  oenw  rl|^t  to  gripe  with 


foadamantato,  aad  eradicate  gray  ««•  i 
portatlon.  Wa  oaa  do  that,  la  aiy  optalaa.. 
by  radeOniag  private  carriage  ao  that  tha 
vehlctoa  used  la  private  oarrlage  oaaaot.  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  or  by  any  maana  what- 
soevw,  be  used  In  oonjunetlaa  with  or  la 
furtherance  of  commercial,  for  hire  carriage. 
The  same  reatrletioha  ahould  ba  applied  to 
vehicles  used  In  •^■■t*  traasportotlon.  X 
think  that  to  whirt  Oongrem  orlgtaaUy  la- 
tended,  or  would  hava  desired.  If  It  could 
have  f  oreaeen  the  aorry  atate  to  irtdch  tba 
defecto  In  the  law  have  reduced  our  oomakon 
carrier  system. 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  poUtfeal  facte  of 
life.  I  know  that  what  Z  auggeat  to  not  easy. 
I  know  that  It  wlU  raqvlra  the  hli^iaat  onlar 
of  moral  courage  aad  peUttcal  atatnsmaiialilp 
toearve  out  of  our  anooomy  root  aad  braa«h 
the  vast  unregulated  segment  of  the  trans-^ 
portatlon  Industry. 

But  expediency  to  not  a  part  of  Justlee.  We 
cannot  permit  the  pubUc  interest  to  be  aac- 
rtfioed  on  the  altar  of  private  gala.  The 
stakea  are  very  high  and  tha  tlma  for  action 
to  at  sunrise.  If  we  do  not  wish  tha  sua  to 
set  on  a  once  magnlficaat  traasportatian  aya- 
tcm — ^la  bankruptcy.  ,'■  \\ 


ZbopewtiatlhavaaaidiBiakaai 

to  you,   fir  It  doea.  you  can  help  to  do 

thing  about  It.  We  cannot  ""nflpuf  fOrever 
in  our  pursuit  of  soms  elusive.  r"mpllrated, 
poOTly-ldentlfied.  wUl-o-tha-wlsp  transporta- 
tion problem.  We  must  at  some  point  come 
to  gripe  wlto  the  real  trouble  or  we  wlU  wake 
up  one  motnlng  and  fiad  that  regulated 
trahaportatlon  haa  loat  Ite  war  of  attrition 
while  we  were  fighting  the  battto  of  strategy. 

■veryona  agraw  with  my  thaato  that  the 
number  one  enemy  of  regulated  oanrtam  to 
unregutoted  competition,  and  that  we  must 
find  a  way  to  achieve  coordination  before  we 
can  Implement  tranaportathm  pdlcy.  But  so 
far  no  one  haa  done  aaythlag  about  It. 

Z  have  outlined  a  courm  of  action.  It  to 
tough,  pcovocatlve.  '^•^^'^gj^g  z  have  sug- 
gested  a  craah  program  for  the  lamMdlate 
creation  of  a  fleet  of  atendsidlaed.  Intar- 
ohangeable  equipment.   Are  you  with  mef 


A  ikBftkKE  m  THX  SOCIAL  SBOa- 
BIT7  AMENDBOENTS  OP  1966-— 
POLL  MEDICAL  DEDUCTIONS  FOR 
THOSE  OVER  6S  SHOUU)  BE  RE- 
STORED 

IMx.  OROVER.  Mr.  ^>eflk«r,  I  adc 
unanlmouB  cttutent  fhAt  tbe  gentlcouui 
from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  OirBssk]  may  ex- 
tend hl«  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RkCOfto  and  Include  eztraneoos  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  thez« 

otUectUm  to  the  requMt  ol  the  gaayoDBO 
from  New  York?  ,   ^"„,^.;    ■;;. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OUB8ER.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  1 
have  Introduoed  legislattoa  to  rntore  the 
right  of  petBons  over  65  to  deduct  all 
medical  care  f«p*"'Wff  when  r^ifaiiftfjng 
Inoodketaz. 
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v'Whmk  tbtt  CoogiMB  pMMd  the  madi* 
0H9  jinniMn,  It  proViiMI  tiist  tar  In- 
oome  tax  purpoMi  oaedieil'  eosta  eMltf 
only  be  4edaeted  in  an  «m6tmt  which 
exceeded  3  percent  of  adjmted  groH 
iDoome.  Previously  thoee  over  65  yean 
of  we  had  ttM  i>dvile«e  ol  dHltwtlng  an 
■ueh  expenaea. 

Thia  la  unfair  and  a  retrovreasian  from 
well-eetabUflhed  benefita  whidi  have  been 
accorded  our  older  dtixeni. 

The  theory  behind  the  oongretrional 
action  In  paaalna  the  Social  Seouzllar 
Amendmenta  of  1966  waa  that,  with' 
medtoare,  a  heavy  fhuinrlal  burden  for 
older  people  would  be  rdteved  and  the 
reaaons  for  the  qiecial  medical  care  ex- 
pense provlBkHiB  in  the  tax  law  were  no 
longer  preaent. 

Mr.  ftNaker,  thia  la  a  Uanket  oondu- 
alon  whleh  la  not  neceaaarlly  vaUd.  Tbttra 
are  thooaanda  of  senior  dtlaena  wbo 
wiU  not  be  covered  by  medicare.  In 
fact,  we  have  recently  been  forced  to 
extoid  the  signup  period  to  give  those 
not  Included  another  r*«MVfit  to  euroIL 
Tbeae  thousands  of  persona  will  receive 
no  help  from  medicare.  Tet,  the  3-per- 
ccnt  rule  wlU  deprive  them  of  a  right 
they  previously  enjoyed.  It  Is  Impoalng 
a  hawlrtilp  and  it  is  unfair. 

Furtheimore.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
tremcndouB  shortage  of  hospital  beda. 
trained  dotton,  nurses,  and  other  medi- 
cal peraonnd  which  ia  already  confront- 
ing UB  and  which  will  assume  crisis  pro- 
portions when  medicare  becomes  effec- 
tive, it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  vre  will 
be  able  to  provide  the  medical  care  which 
the  1M6  law  promiaed.  Though  It  cer- 
tataily  waa  not  and  ia  not  the  intention 
of  any  ageoey  of  this  Government  to 
renege  on  a  promise,  the  fact  will  sUn 
remain  that  this  promise,  which  was 
given  in  exchange  for  increased  tax 
liaUlltir  to  senior  citlaens.  may  not  be 
completely.fuUilled  and  certainly  will  be 
delayed. 

Ih  the  committee  report  whleh  accom- 
panied the  Social  Security  Amendmenta 
of  1965,  it  is  frankly  stated  that  depriving 
senior  citlaens  of  their  additional  medi- 
cal-care expense  deductions  will  "pro- 
.  vide  an  increaae  in  revenue."  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  moat  Mem- 
bers of  Oongrcaa  intended  that  the  medi- 
care beneflta  should  be  paid  fbr  1^  an 
'  increaae  in  tax  liability  for  medical  ex- 

Thla  new  feature  will  hit  only  thoae 
with  enough  rethed  Income  to  have  ac- 
Qulred  a  tax  liability.  Thia  meana  that 
once  again  the  tax  laws  win  discriminate 
against  the.man  who  has  worked  and 
saved  for  his  old  age. 

I  believe  strongly  that  when  a  peraon 
reaches  65  he  haa  a  right  to  be  ecmrid- 
ered  in  a  digereut  tax  category.  First 
of  all,  his  earning  capacity  has  stoived 
or  materially  lessened.  Secondly,  what 
he  has  saved  through  the  fruits  of  his 
lifetime  of  labor  has  been  partlaUy 
denied  him  tqr  inflation  caused  by  past 
and  current  governmental  spoMUng. 
Thirdly,  it  goea  wlthoot  saying  that  hla 
auaeeptniUity  to  lUneas  and  lUs  need  for 
medical  eare  are  vaatly  increased. 

Mr.  Speiaker,  when  Congress  passed  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965. 


amendmenta  wove  not  Allowed  andifr  waa 
nocasaary  to  vote  fOr  er  against  the  Ull. 
on  balance.  Had  the  membership  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  ^ote  on  an 
amendment  to  delete  the  provialan  which 
limited  the  deduction  of  medical  ex- 
peases,  it  certainly  would  have  prevailed. 
Ms  taUl  will  eonreot  this  wrong  and  truly 
reflect  the  will  o(  Congress. 


SOYBEAN  "LEAK"  TO  SPECUIiATOR 
^y,  UHDER  PROBE 

Mr.  OROVBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  «* 
unanimoua  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nklssit]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  pdnt  in  the 
Racoao  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SFEABXR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
ftom  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.NBLSBN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Star  reported  last  Thursday  that 
an  unnamed  ^leculatOT  made  "a  pile  of 
money"  early  this  year  as  a  result  of  re- 
ceiving confidential  infoimatlon  from 
the  D^iMutment  of  Agriculture  in  rei»rd 
to  future  increases  in  soybean  acreage. 
According  to  this  report,  the  tTSDA  In- 
roector  Qeneral  has  received  complaints 
that  a  speculator  obtained  advance  notl- 
flcati<m  of  the  administration's  plans 
which  enabled  him  to  contract  to  sell 
soybeans  for  future  delivery  at  a  set 
price  when  he  knew  that  the  prices  would 
go  down  due  to  expanded  produetion 
later. 

While  it  is  regrettable  that  the  De- 
partm»t  has  not  revealed  the  details  of 
this  breach  in  security,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Invector  Oeneral  for  pur- 
suing this  investigation.  In  the  hght  of 
previous  rumors  concerning  the  pro- 
cedures surrounding  the  belated  public 
disclosure  of  the  cutbacks  in  the  pur- 
chase of  pork  products  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  earlier  this  year,  it  is 
evident  that  such  an  investigation  \b  in 
order.  I  would  h<H>e  that  full  public  an- 
nounconent  of  the  results  of  the  invea- 
tigatl<xi  will  be  forthcoming  shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  I  will 
indnde  the  report  by  Mr.  Ovid  A.  Marttn. 
an  Associated  Press  staff  writer,  which 
i^peared  in  the  May  26  Washington 
Star: 

[FNm  tiM  KrenlJig  BUr.  WMhlagton,  D.O., 

rhataOMj.  II19  M,  19«6] 

ScmsAK  "iMut"  Ta  8ncin.ATOB  X7M«  Paon 

(By  Orld  A.  Martin) 

Dm  Agrleiiltan  Otpartmant  la  tDTWttgai- 
Ing  a  oompUlnt  that  an  nnautliaclaad  and 
prHMtors  dlMloaara  at  Pnaldaat  Johnson's 
Idans  to  tnoroaM  aoyboan  aorMg*  thia  yaar 
ponalttod  a  spoeulatar  to  nuika  "a  pUo  of 
moDoy." 

TlUa  bacame  known  ywtwday  aftw  an 
iavaittgator  txcax  tha  d^artanaati^  OMoa  oC 
ZnaiMctar  Owxtal  an  agtaoy  Mt  up  attar 
the  BUUo  Soi  Brtw  soaadala— qasstloiMd 
ntmmama  ragwdtng  thair  hsartltng  of  tha 
PrwUaDtii  aimonnrwHant. 

Oepartmani  eOalala  voald  ao«  dlwloao 
tha  MUM*  aatora  at  the  oomplalnt,  aor  who 
matfoti.  Nor  woold  thoy  IdaatUy  tho  apoou- 
Uterraportadly  l&Totvwt. 


Jobaaon  told  Congr—  In  a  ipecUI  mMsag« 
P»b.  10  ttiatjha  had  Initnietwl  Socretary  of 
AgrloQltare  OrrUla  Ii.  yraaman  to  enoourag* 


productU>n  of  aoyhaa^s  en  tead  *'rrmwii 
plantad  to  sunplua  grtOna.  TIm  plan  m 
part  of  tha  Prealdanfa  Tood  tot  I>iao«  mo. 
gram  outlined  that  day. 

A  ipokaaman  for  the  lnq;>eetor  gan«(^ 
oOoe,  whna  withholding  detaQa  of  tha  e(n- 
plaint,  aald  tha  agency  had  been  iofoiaut 
that  a  rep^  of  the  praaldentlal  plan  hit 
been  jmbUahed  well  ahead  of  the  la  nooa 
release  time. 

Nawaman  aa«lgned  to  the  Agriculture  S*. 
paitment  were  aaked  1^  the  Investigator  to 
tell  how  they  handled  tha  story,  where  and 
when  they  received  their  Infoirmatlon  and 
other  details.  Those  questioned  told  tlie 
laTSsUgator  they  regarded  such  informathie 
as  confidential  and  declined  to  oooperata 

Lester  P.  Condon,  the  inspector  genera), 
told  a  reporter  later  that  his  agency  tuQy 
respected  the  decision  of  the  nemmen  to 
keep  their  sources  of  information  confldeo- 
tlal.  He  said  his  unit  was  checking  all  pw. 
sible  sources  to  ascertain  whether  a  depart- 
ment worker  had  made  the  soybean  informs* 
tlon  available  ahead  ot  tha  release  of  the 
President's  message. 

Advance  Information  on  a  possible  In- 
crease In  soybean  produetion  could  be  used 
by  a  speculaUve  trader  to  sell  s<9beaos  tat 
future  delirery  at  a  potentlaDy  large  prodt 
Tlie  trader  would  be  confident  that  soybaaat 
could  be  obtained  at  a  future  delivery  date  at 
a  much  lower  price  because  of  the  pnspact 
of  larger  supplies. 

Soybeans  are  an  imxxntant  source  of  vege- 
table oil  used  for  food  and  of  high  protein 
livestock  feed  supplement.  Large  qoantl- 
tiee  of  American  soybeans  and  soybean  oUi 
have  been  used  to  upgrade  dlsts  In  hongrj 
areas  abroad. 


MEDICARE  AND  THE  SHORTAOS 
OF  HEALTH  PERSONNEL  AMD 
FACILITIBS 

itx.  OROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gtsMt- 
w<»nan  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  DwtK] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxcoto  and  indude  extraneous 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr8.DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  ear- 
rent  issue — June  6 — UJS.  News  b  World 
Report  contributes  additional  Important 
Information  on  the  problems  Congreai 
and  the  executive  branch  must  anticipate 
as  the  onset  of  medicare  and  other  ex- 
panded health  care  programs  test  tiie 
already  limited  capadty  of  our  Natkm'i 
health  faollitlea  and  personnel 

Tlie  combination  of  an  existing  setioai 
shortage  of  nurses,  doctors,  and  hospital* 
with  a  substantially  Increased  demand 
for  space  and  services  beginning  on  July 
1  preeents  a  challenge  we  cannot  Ignore. 

Ubder  leave  to  extend  my  remaila  ia 
the  Rbcoxd.  I  Indude  the  artlde  and  sn 
acmmipanying  Intarlew  with  Dr.  Kd* 
ward  Henderson  of  the  American  Qeri- 
atrica  Association: 

IWtom  tha  UJB.  News  A  Worid  Report, 

Juna  e.  19«e) 

HosptraLa  Abb  WoaaiiD  sa  IIsdicakx  Nbam 

(NoiB.— When  medicare  starts  paying  boi- 
pltal  bais  for  10  mUUon  elderly  Ameileaa^ 
wUl  there  be  enough  beds?  Nunes?  Doc- 
ton?  Teohnlclaasf  Thsse  are  quastwi 
now  worrying  many  oOelals  ss  ths  deedBM 
nears.  A  survey  by  "UJB.  News  A  World  B»- 
port"  of  hospitals  in  three  dtlas  show*  MSM 
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aoblavs' tha  hospitals 
law  they  ar«  planning  to 

ICedleare's  arrival  Is  now 
gaay.     On  July   1, 
jtiiiirlrann  66  years  of  age 
a«BS  sUglble  for  fret 
pttalcare. 

What  will  happen  thai? 
people  wlH  be  waiting  on 
ta  take  advantage  of  tills 

Will  hospitals  be  Jammed 
riBDlty?   wm  some  pec^e 
may  for  lack  of  fadUtlee? 

Hie  cOoial  forecast,  made 
tary  at  Health.  Bducation, 
V.  Gardner.  Is  that  nation' 
noipitals  will  go  up  no 

Other  forecasts  are  much 
BoBOe  experts  predict  an  ini 
Ii  60  per  cent  In  the  dei 
•wvlcee. 

■ven  the  Oovemment  f  i 
"there  is  already  overcrowi 
tuUiUm  in  some  areas" 
km  of  crowding  can  arise' 

A  BACIAI.  w. 

Oomplicating  the  problenLl  federal  officials 
warn  tliat  1,000  or  mere  hospitals  may  not 
qualify  for  the  medicare  program  because  of 
racial  discrimination.  Thlq  would  reduce 
the  number  of  available  beds  by  about  16 
per  cent,  according  to  estimates  of  the 
aOclals. 

These  reports  trom  threel  cities  In  widely 
■eparated  parts  of  the  cotmtry  show  why 
there  are  worries  as  medicate  nears. 

AKK  aaaoB,  m^- 

Like  most  big  hospitals  In  the  n.S.,  Unl- 
nnlty  Hospital  already  Isi  operating  at  or 
naar  capacity.  1 1 

"Tor  at  least  three  yeara  ytia  have  not  been 
able  to  meet  the  demand  for  services  as 
people  would  Uke  to  have  i^s  do,"  says  Dr. 
Boger  B.  Nelson,  senior  ass^t^te  director  of 
the  hospital.  I| 

"lUght  now,  for  what  wej  ball  an  'elective 
procedure,'  such  as  a  hernia  operation,  you 
might  have  to  wait  one  Uiltwo  months  to 
lit  admitted."  1 1 

When  medicare  begins,  auout  11  per  cent 
of  this  hoq>ital's  936  bMU, already  wiU  be 
occupied  by  persons  eliglbia  for  health-in- 
surance benefits. 

A  date  to  va 

How  many  more  elderly  I  batients  will  be 
waiting  at  the  door  on  July  \\ 

"We  really  don't  know  wbjvt  will  happen," 
«yi  Dr.  Nelson.    "We  don'lj  know  how  many 
patients  to  expect  or  hi 
stay." 

"Bat,"  says  Richard  Him 
tor  in  charge  of  outpatien 
■ume  that  people  who 
medicare  are  keeping  a 
calendar. 

"And  if  they  aren't,  maybe  their  children 
•te  saying  something  Uke:  I'Mom,  it's  only  a 
month  or  so  till  medicare.]  |  Can't  you  wait 
lor  this  treatment?" 

Already  the  outpatient  services  are  receiv- 
ing requests  for  Initial  ad^intment  daten 
•fter  July  1.  ] 

To  Emeet  LaetK.  aseotUtte  director  in 
charge  of  finance  for  this  hospital: 

"Medicare  looms  up  likel  an  Iceberg.  We 
can  see  part  of  it.  But  what  lies  l^low  the 
nirtace  makes  me  apprdbezj^ve." 

The  Wggett  detfUanda 

Dr.  Nelson  beUevee  this  hoepltal  will  feel 
the  greatest  impact  of  taMloare  on  out- 
patient dlagnoatlc  servioe^  and  emergency 
aanto.  While  regular  pattiBhtB  need  a  doc- 
tor's recommendation  for  aitmlttance,  a  per- 
■cn  can  present  himself  M  an  emergency 
ward  without  a  doctcw's  renommendatlon. 

"Aunt  Susie  may  wake  tip  In  the  middle 
c(  the  night,  decide  her  arte  has  been  hurt- 
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lay  long  enougb^^and  Jakt'  ecMna  o*er 
aayaUr.Hlnda^  - 

Tills  hospital  baa  rr  aiMolallBed  oul^Mitient 
oilnioa.  Among  the  most  crowded  are  the 
anas  exfmottA  to  be  most  In  demand  aflaong 
medloats  paXiuits,  snch  as  the  clinics  tor 
ophthalmolngy,  neurology,  gynecology,  mr>- 
thntls  and  otology. 

Staffing  University  Hoepltal  already  Is  a 
problem.  The  hospital  has  Vfft  unfilled  jobs 
on  its  toital  roster  ot  3,000.  "Our  bln""t 
needs  are  for  registered  nurses,  technloRl  as- 
sistants, maids.  Janitors  and  derioal  ha^," 
says  Dr.  Nelson. 

Outpatient  clinics  will  lose  at  least  six 
physicians  to  military  service  soon. 

While  the  hospital  administrators  attempt 
to  anticipate  th^r  problems  and  seek  the 
answers  In  advance  of  July  l,  they  are  also 
concerned  about  the  understanding — c»:  lack 
of  it— that  the  elderly  patients  auLf  have 
about  the  medicare  program. 

'Tm  afraid  that  many  are  going  to  be 
surprised  at  the  things  medicare  does  not 
cover,"  says  Dr.  Nrison. 

Or.  Nelson  says  Universi^  Hospital  will  be 
as  ready  as  possible  for  medicare,  then  do 
this: 

"We  will  approach  the  situation  on  the 
basis  of  compassion  and  common  sense. 
We  intend  to  furnish  medical  attention  to 
people  who  are  sick.  The  red  tape  will  Just 
have  to  unravel  itself  as  beet  it  can.  We 
will  Judge  each  case  on  the  basis  of  medical 
need  whether  the  patient  is  40  years  old — or 
67." 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

George  Washington  University  Hospital  is  a 
little  less  busy  than  usual  right  now. 

"This  probably  Indicates  that  patients 
over  66  with  ailments  that  oan  wait  are 
putting  off  surgery  until  after  July  1,"  says 
Victor  F.  Ludewig,  hospital  administrator. 

"Other  hospitals  in  this  area  report  a  sim- 
ilar lag  and  stispect  the  same  cause." 

Add  to  those  deferring  surgery  the  un- 
coiwtable  others  who  may  be  putting  off 
hoqiitallzatlon  for  nonsurgical  treatment, 
and  you  begin  to  get  an  idea  of  what  medi- 
care's arrival  may  mean. 

Authorities  at  this  hospital  are  worried — 
though  not  despairing.  They  have  met  with 
staff  members  to  seek  ways  of  handling  the 
expected  rush.  But  there  is  not  much  a 
doctor  can  do  when  a  patient  aslcs  him:  "Oan 
X  put  this  operation  or  treatment  off  until 
July  1?" 

This  ho^>ital  has  430  beds.  Its  outpatient 
department  handlee  86,000  patients  a  year, 
and  20,000  yearly  come  to  the  emngency 
service. 

About  10  per  cent  of  Its  patient  popula- 
tion is  66  or  older.  Average  hoepltal  stay  Is 
now  about  6.6  days.  Mr.  Ludewig  points 
out  tliat  If  the  percentage  of  elderly  pa- 
tients goes  up,  the  average  stay  will  go  tip 
too,  because  (dd  people  usually  stay  longer 
than  othors. 

The  main  shortages 

Oeorge  Washington  Hospital  already  is 
short  40  nurses — with  160  to  fill  300  places. 
It  also  needs  more  pharmacists,  practical 
nurses,  nurse's  aides,  dietitians — even  por- 
ters. These  shortages  are  ejtpected  to  grow 
as  hospitals  in  this  area  expand  and  nttrsing 
homes  Increaae. 

But  this  hospital  Is  ludder  than  many. 
R  has  enough  doctors. 

Officials  here  expect  that — after  medicare 
starts  paying  the  bills — ^thls  and  other  non- 
public hospitals  will  get  many  patients  who, 
as  "charity"  cases,  formerly  went  to  public 
hospitals. 

It  Is  also  expected  that  many  people  now 
in  ntirslng  homes  who  actually  need  hospital 
care  will  feel  able  to  transfer  to  hospitals, 
imder  medicare. 

Dr.  Clayton  B.  Bthrldge,  medical  director 
of    Oeorge    Washington    Hospital,    says    he 


dbssnt  think  Um  narit  on  thlw  lMq>l«ali 
aMHcara  wm  taa  "oaustrapble." 

Ui.  Lttdewlg  vantoraa  so  pvadtattom  But 
he  pointa  ovt-thaS  tf  normal  ooevpaaey  of  » 
hoqititat  la  06  per  cent  of  capacity— as '  In 
many  hospitals — ^"If  you  have  an  increaaa'aC 
6  pvr  cent  or  more  In  demand,  you'fea  la 
trouble." 


Federal  medicare  tt  coming  to  OaUfomte 
almost  as  an  anticlimax. 

This  State  has  been  a  medicare  test  ease 
for  the  nation  since  March  1,  when  it  began 
a  medical-assistance  program  that  covets 
all  needy,  young  or  old.  "     '- 

This  State  program  Is  autiiertaed  by 'tl» 
federal  medicare  law  and  gets  financial  as- 
sistance from -"the  Federal  Oovemment.  Ik- 
could  benefit  waan  3  million  Oalifomlans.  - 
First  impact  tsT  the  6tate  i»T>gram  has  bees 
a  shift  of  patients  from  ptdsUc  to  nonpubnc 
hospitals. 

Ootmty  iMMtMtais  report  drops  ranging  trom 
8  to  80  per  cent  In  their  patient  loads.  There 
has  been  some  Increase  In  loads  at  private 
fao^ltals. 

But  so  far,  California  has  gotten  by  without 
any  huge  Increase  In  hoepltal  demands. 
Mainly,  officials  say,  this  Is  because  many 
Califomlans  are  not  yet  aware  of  all  the 
benefits  that  the  State  program  offers. 
Greater  use  is  expected  of  the  federal  medi- 
care program,  which  has  been  better  pub- 
Uclxed. 

Washington's  official  estimate  of  a  6  per 
cent  Increase  in  demand  on  hospitals  Is  con- 
sidered conservative  here. 

A  10  per  cent  increase  in  the  fltst  six 
months  of  medicare  is  the  eetlmate  of  Mark 
Berke,  president  of  the  California  Hospital 
Association.  After  the  first  rush  of  elderty 
patients,  he  expects  the  load  to  stablUa^— 
but  at  a  higher  level  than  before  medicare, 
m  the  next  few  years,  be  says,  "Tha 
amount  of  medical  care  going  to  the  entire 
population  is  going  to  increase;  people  who 
formerly  died  without  medieal  help  wm  ba 
attended  to."  . 

Mr.  Berke  commentect  further: 
"It  is  also  true  that  some  pec^le,  who  have 
taken  the  best  of  medical  care  for  granted, 
are  going  to  have  to  get  used  to  a  somewhat 
lees  personalized  i^proech  to  their  health 
problems." 

Mr.  Berke  is  also  executive  director  of 
Motmt  Zlon  Hospital,  a  433-bed  private  In- 
stitution in  San  Francisco.  Mount  Zlon,  he 
says,  will  fight  the  "dehumanizing"  of  medi- 
cal care. 

"We  J\ut  wont  be  panicked  by  medicare," 
says  BCr.  Berke.  "We  think  with  planning  we 
can  overcome  some  of  the  obstacles  facing 
us. 

"If  we  have  to,  we  can  do  more  surgery  In 
afternoons  or  even  on  week-ends.  We  can 
send  out  physicians,  nurses  and  therapists  to 
homes.  We  even  Install  hospital  beds  in 
homes,  If  needed." 

To  meet  shortages  of  help,  authorities  at 
Mount  Zlon  plan  to  start  training  their  own 
wor  leers. 

"With  medicare,  we  gave  the  public  %. 
promissory  note,"    says  Mr.  Berke. 

"On  July  1  It  comes  due.  How  well  It  can 
be  paid  off  depends  on  many  things.  A  lot 
depends  on  whether  Congress  will  proVtde 
the  money  for  training  all  the  people  who 
are  needed  to  make  the  medicare  program 
work." 

Wkbk  Mmuomi  DxacAwo  HOapxTAi,  Oaaa  Au. 

AT  Omcb 
(Interview  with  Dr.  Kdward  Handeraon,  aa» 
:  aeottve  director,  American  Oerlatrlos  Soci- 
ety) 

(MoTB.^ — little  has  been  done  to  get  set 
for  medicare,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bdward 
Henderson,  noted  physician,  and  authority 
Oil  medical  problaaos  ot  the  aged.    In  this 
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Or.  ITaiiilMBmi.  wbat  do  you  aw 
m  tk*  flnt  ImpMt  at  maOiemn  «h«i  it  atarti 
OB  July  If 

Aiwvw.  Aa  OTTWImlmlng  niah  on  hoipt- 
tels.  X  think  tban  Is  no  donbt  »boat  that. 
Tk*  gnat  Bumtar  o(  okUr  pMfria  wlvo  oome 
nodar  madleu*  on  Joljr  i  o<  thta  jMr  an 
•Dtnc  to  amt  ami  ilaaainiilj  ao — ^tha  aarr- 
loao  thM  an  offarad  ondar  tlUa  law. 

Quaetton.  Oovanuaa&t  ottoUla  aay  tba  da- 
mand  for  bo^tal  car*  will  go  tip  about  S 
V&g  oast.   Xi  tliat  a  lood  aatJaatat 

Aimmtr.  X  ha«a  no  idaa  wbara  thay  got  tbat 
flgora.  X  would  aajr  tHo  damaod  woold  ba  a 
graat  dMa  aoco  than  that.  Aa  adwatod 
guaaa  would  ba  W  par  OMtt  or  aora. 

OnartloB.  Why  do  you  aajr  tlMtt 

Aaowir.  Blatory  tfiowa  natt  wImb  aon^ 
thing  to  firao,  p«)plo  an  fotiif  to  tUo  adfaur 
ta«»  of  It.  rortbarmora.  aa  pacqria  gat  ddar, 
tbay  do  hava  phyateal  dtoturbancaa.  Tbay 
ban  palna  and  otbar  oondltlona  that  oaiM* 


la  wbara  than  la  now  a 

ptocb— a  tnmaadooa.  tnglc  ahortaga  eC  boo- 
pttal  ba^  today  owa  taSora  BadSaan.^^ 

■liMiy  boipltala  wtth  bad  faonitlaa  for  800 
paMaata  today  an  hooatag  TOO  patlaata.  Tbo 
b;*an  la  tha  eontdfocs.  aad  tbor»  la 
■torwoama  aad  ofwy  ^pot  tbat  oaa  bo  fouad 
that  will  aupport  tha  waight  of  tha  natlant 
andttaobad.  ' 

AfUr  BMdloan  It  wlU  bo  araoh  worao. 

(^aMiuu.  wm ,  than  bo  aay  room  for 
yonagar  paopla  wtth  aoula  irimifltlona    an 
paodtattla,  for  iMtaaoaf 

Aaawcr.  Taa.   Tliaro^  always  looa  Aw  ana 


to  tho 


la  tho  paat,  with  tha  atoietom  ao 

aooJy  fouad  la  oidar  paopla.  thay  bav«  aald, 
"Oh.  wall,  rm  Just  gattlag  old  aad  111  go 
along  with  It."  But  now  that  tlu^  bava  tba 
prlTUago  aad  tha  rl^t  to  go  to  a  hcvpttal 
aad  bavo  a  ooaaplata  pbyatnl  *»*mlTiiit1ffn. 
If  tbay  au^act  anmathing  u  wrong,  thoy^ 
■olagtodolt.  It  Juat  Biakaa  ooBuaon  aanaa 
that  you'n  golag  to  hava  a  gxaat  auuiy 
mnra  mlllliiiia  mora  applylag  to  boapltato 
ftar  attantlfln. 

QuMtton.  80  you  aipact  i««iWi>"a  of  addl- 
ttonal  patioata  at  hoqiitala— 

Aaswar.  innuwa.  Wa  bava,  I  would  aay. 
parbapa  a  mlllloa  aian  and  wooian  ovar  ago 
Oft  who  alnady  an  laoi^aeltatad  or  In  boa- 
Pltala.  But  than  mra  another  10  to  17  mU- 
llon  ovar  aga  86  who  are  ambulatory  and 
antltlad  to  thto  aarrlca  under  madlcare. 

Quaatloa.  Why  have  thay  not  sought  madl- 
oal  can  up  to  now? 

Aaawar.  Than  an<teaay  raaaooa.  One,  I 
think,  to  that  tbay  dldnt  have  tba  money— 
or.  If  thay  did  ban  It.  tbay  dldnt  want  to 
q)ond  tt  for  what  thay  thought  would  ba  tha 
tnataiant  of  aooia  auparfldal  pala. 

Now  tbat  old  paopla  have  tha  tight  to  a 
oomplata  asamlnatton  by  qualified  phyalelana 
under  madloaro,  thay^a  going  to  be  men 
Intereatad  to  know  wbatbar  or  aot  wbat  thay 
thought  waa  a  alaipto  llttto  pain  ml^t  aot 
be  aomathlng  that  oouM  toad  to  a  man  aerl- 
ous  oondltton  and  whloh  oan  ba  oomotad 
atltaatart. 

Qoaatton.  But.  by  Uw.  awdloan  wUl  aot 
pay  for  a  routlaa  jdiyalcal  esaaUaatloa— 

Aaawar.  Wall.  X  doat  thlak  aay  of  tha 
older  people  wfU  appear  at  hospttato  aad 
alatply  aay,  «X  waat  to  ba  anualnad."  Tltey 
wlU  go  baoauaa  aomathli^  to  raaUy  warrylag 
them,  anoh  as  a  pala.  Tbay  wm  preaeat 
thamaalna  for  that  naaoa.  aad  will  ba  legtt- 
taiattiy  awmlnert  to  flad  tha  oaun  of  their 
trouble. 

'lHoy  wotf^  ttaply  floek  to  tba  boapltato 
baoauaa  thay  waat  a  gaaeral  phyaloal  earn- 


Quaetloa.  Oaa  aa  old  panon  Just  go  to  a 
hospital  aad  damaad  oan  uadar  madloant 

Aaswar.  Tea.  Wa  ban  naohed  a  polat 
whan  ararybody  who  ooomo  to  tha  door  at 
tha  hospital  has  got  to  ba  admitted  for  out- 
patient oan. 

But  then  almply  an  not  enough  bods, 
dooton  aad  annaa  to  foratoh  bed  oan  ftar 
tha  flood  at  aaw  pattants  who  an  gobw  to 
oooM  to  tha  hoapHal  viihr  aMdloanT^ 

Of  oouna.  ta  order  to  gat  Into  a  hoapltal 
bad.  a  patlaat  must  stUl  be  rafOnad  by  a 
Phyloton  on  tha  staff  o<  the  hoapltal.  But 
that  umj  wall  ba  a  doetor  oa  tha  out-patlaat 


Qneetlon.  Ik  aaythlag  belag  dona  to  ov«r- 
oome  theaa  shortagesT 

Aaswar.  Than  has  baea.  it  seoma  to  me. 
a  lack  of  proper  r»»»»««"g  to  ImpiaBMnt  tba 
law.  n  baa  bean  pasf eetly  Obvloua  for  tha 
past  10  yean  tbat  wa  aaed  mon  doeton.  wa 
need  to  graduate  mon  madloal  atudaata.  wa 
need  aujn  aunee  aad  hoapltal  beds.  But 
Tcry  Uttto  has  beea  done. 

QoaatlQa.  Bow  doea  the  hoapltal-bad  abort- 
age  affect  tha  anrage  peraoat 

Aaawar.  As  aa  example  of  the  ahortage  of 
hoepltal  beda  la  New  York  City  todaj^-^ 

A  patient  known  to  me— a  physician  hlm- 
eelf .  onr  88  yeara  old — found  tbat  he  had  aa 
alannlng  symptom.  He  was  disturbed.  Ba 
waat  to  a  spadallst  In  thto  Held  who  was  a 
prof aaaor  at  one  of  our  great  m^iflfflil  m*^^?!^. 
And  the  profeaaor  suggeated-4a  f aet.  ulrged— 
that  tha  patient  oome  la  for  a  oompleta  ez- 
amlnatton.  Tbto  patient  waited  for  a^ 
months  bafon  he  could  get  a  bad  to  apaad 
only  the  night  for  the  exaaUnatlon  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Queatlon.  TUa  was  Just  for  an  examina- 
tion— not  surgeryf 

Answer.  It  was  an  electlye  examination, 
but  It  might  weU  ban  been  emergency 
•urgery. 

Question.  An  doeton  poa^;>onlng  «<»«<n«g 
old  pattants  to  bospltato  untU  after  madloanT 
Answer.  Tea.  X  think  ao — and  juatlflably 
ao.  If  then  to  no  urgency  about  an  operation 
or  treatment.  I  tbink  that.  If  it's  going  to  be 
free  on  July  l,  the  doctor  to  not  going  to  urge 
the  patient  to  have  it  dona  on  June  30.  Atm 
Vm  aun,  too.  that  thousands  of  patients 
themsalres  an  postiwnlng  an  eleetln  opera- 
ttoa  so  that  they  oan  oone  under  medloan. 

ROW  TO  nCK  A  nOBPTTU, 

Qneetlon.  If  there  to  a  rush  to  boapltato 
under  madlcan.  what  kind  of  hoapltal  abould 
.a  patlaat  try  to  get  lato— a  poldto  hoapltal 
or  a  private  onaf 

Anawar.  As  I  understand  tha  law,  any  given 
hoapltal  muat  aubaorlbe  voluntarily  to  tba 
medlcan  plan,  "may  an  not  required  to  do 
so.  80  the  patient  In  any  given  looaUty  must 
learn  first  whtoh  hospital  In  hto  neighbor- 
hood to  operatlag  uadar  BMdloan.  Then 
may  ba  private  boepltato  where  they  woat 
have  anything  to  do  with  aiedicare,  because 
you>e  got  to  be  wall-to-do  to  get  in  now. 

I  woukl  aay  prtmarlly  the  first  overload 

will  be  on  govemmant-eupported  hoqiltato— 

dty.  oounty,  SUta  aad  federal— and  oa  ao- 

oallad  "Voluntary"  nonproAt  hoapttaJs,  nthar 

than  on  tha  purely  private  hospital  swBorted 
by  private  funds. 

Qusstton.  Whan  wUl  the  plaoh  ba  tUl^t- 
est— ta  small-towB  boapltato  or  la  blg-dty 
hospltatoy 

Aaswar.  Xa  a  small  towa.  whan  they  have 
a  good  hospital  aad  good  faollltiaa,  thay  may 
aot  be  ao  crowded  as  a  blg-d^  ho^taL 
City  bospltato  an  orowdad  at  all  tlaiaa.  Xt% 
oonoelvahle  that  la  a  rural  oommualty.  for 
•■>»>Pl«>  wlura  thay  have  a  nry  fine  oouaty 
hoq)ltal.  thay  may  ban  bade  available  at  aU 
tlmea. 


of  marttoal  an  iliia  likely  to  auff w  aa  a" 
of  eaowdlog  la  hoapMataf 

Aaswar.  No.  Tha  physlnlaa  wUl  alwan  da 
the  airy  baM  ha  kaowa  how  to  do  for  e««y 
patlaat.  But  praaaat  atartagaa  la  every  fiaU 
of  marttfilna  may  *"''«|»fr  htan. 

Queatian.  la.what  wayt 

Aaswer.  Whaa  a  patlaat  goae  to  a  hoBitaL 

Itii  tha  doetor^  prime  raapoaaUttity  toauMb. 
laa  tba  patleat  aad  datannlna  what  not 
aaedatobadoaa.  If  tt%  X-ray  or  If  itt  Uood 
studtoe  or  other  latoontory  atudlae,  be  wtll 

BMke  a  note  of  what  ba  f  eata  needs  to  be  dcoe 
fUr  tbto  patient. 

But  tha  Bvoat  oonaelantlous  and  palnstak* 
Ing  doctor  oan  aae  only  a  limited  number  «t 
patlanta  per  day.  And  the  eame  to  true  la 
tha  laboratory.  80  tba  overload  baglna  fiist 
with  tha  doctor  aad  then  paaaes  on  down  the 
Una  to  the  laboratories  where  testa  are  nm. 
the  auiaea.  aad  aU  the  other  medical,  techm. 
oal  and  eervioe  penonnel. 

As  presentty  constituted,  they  oan  do  only 
a  eertaln  number  of  laboratory  stodlss  or 
oparattons  per  day,  because  they  havent  got 
the  faellltlee.  tba  instruments  or  the  peraoo- 
ntf  to  do  more  than  a  limited  number.  80 
wa  have  to  Increase  the  number  of  doctors 
of  nursea.  hoapltal  faclUtlaa,  including  beds 
and  labontory  facilltlaa.  All  of  thto  wiu  need 
to  be  doubled  in  the  next  few  yeara  to  cope 
with  the  demands  of  medicare. 

Queetlon.  Medicare  atoo  provides  payment 
for  nursing-home  oan.  Are  nursing  bomae 
now  adequate  to  take  care  of  foreeeeable  de- 
mandsT 

Answer.  Oh.  no.     There's  a  shortage  of 
nunlng  homes  today,  the  same  as  the  short- 
age of  doeton  and  nuzaee  and  hoapltal  bads. 
Queatlon.   Are   there   old   people   now  la 
nursing  homea  wbo  will  want  to  get  Into 
boapltato  after  July  17 
Anewar.  Tee.  rm  sure  of  tbat. 
Queetlon.  Why  would  they  want  to? 
Answer.  They  may  feel  that  they  need  a 
more  thorough  examination,  a  different  doc- 
tor's  opinion.    In  the  case  of  theee  older  peo- 
ple who  have  been  in  nursing  homea  for 
years,  they  get  medical  attention,  but  it's  tbe 
aaate  doctor,  generally,  and  many  of  thsm 
wlU  feel,  "W^,  rd  Uka  to  have  the  opinion 
of  another  doctor."    And  they're  quite  rl^t 
in  that.     So  I  think  many  of  theee  rasl- 
dente  In  nursing  homea  are  now  going  to 
preeent  themeelvea  to  an  Bccepl«d  hospital 
for  a  thorough  examination. 

Queatlon.  Will  "ahopping  around"  among 
doctora  by  older  people  become  a  problem? 
Answer.  I  think  that'a  a  vary  real  posri- 
blllty.  Under  the  voluntary  part  of  medi- 
care, the  patients  do  not  have  to  go  to  a  bos- 
pltaL  They  can  go  to  a  physician.  He  may 
glaa  thto  patent  a  thorough  physical  exam- 
ination aad  advtoa  him  either,  'You're  fine, 
go  homo  and  forget  about  it."  or  pnecrlbe 
whatavar  medlclna  eeema  to  be  Indicated. 
Or  ha  may  aay,  "I  thini  you'd  better  go  in 
the  hoapltal  for  a  day  or  twa"  The  burden 
to  not  aU  on  the  hoepltaL 

StippoM  that  the  doctor  taito  the  patient. 
"I  think  you're  fine."  and  the  patient  thinks. 
"X  am  not  fine."  It  to  llktfy  than  that  bs 
will  go  to  another  doctor,  who  says.  "Tonte 
sick— you  ought  to  go  to  a  hos|rttal."  That 
could  Inerean  the  burden  on  both  doeton 
aad  hoqpltato. 

Queatlon.  Will  medlcan  do  much  to  help 
la  the  problem  of  ao-oallad  terminal  cases? 

Answer.  Wall,  wa  ban  thoM  paopla  with 
OS,  aad  wa  ban  tbat  probtom  today.  It  wlU 
ba  eompotudod  aa  tlaia  goee  on  by  the  mare 
faet  that  mon  paopla  an  golag  to  reach  aga 
88  or  10  thaa  aver  btfon.  80  walw  going  to 
ban  mon  of  then  peopto  who  an  oom- 
piately  Innnsnpetant  and  unabto  to  take  oaia 
of  '^- 


to 


oat  of  the  major 


hlng  you  would 
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Medlcan  vlawa  thto 
proUems,  aad  tbat% 
Bui^agbomss. 

WSAfS 

Question.  Is  there  any  onci 
ilBgle  out  as  the  oioat  nee  led  to  meet  the 
ahallenge  of  medloare?  ' 

Answer.  A  crash  program  \at  building  man 
iMpltal  beds  and  other  hoaMtal  facilities. 

Question.  Bow  would  you!  ^taff  those  beds 
tad  faoUltiee?  i 

Answer.  No  one  knows  nls  capacity  for 
work  until  he's  faced  with  it.  X  say  a  doctor 
use  10  patients  properly  a  df^.  Be  might  see 
10  pattente  a  day  and,  In  a  crash  program 
lite  this,  he  mli^t  ban  to  Me  80. 

Question.  Could  you  put  1  ail  hoapltal  fa- 
dUtles — laba  and  operatiiig  rooma — on  a 
Mfsn-day  week?  P 

Answer.  That  would  be  ote  way  to  utillae 
tbe  present  facilities — that  Ik  to  use  them  34 
bours  a  day,  seven  days  a  woac.  Tbat  simply 
means  putting  on  extra  staffs  of  sclentiata 
and  technldana.  I ' 
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Question.  Where  would  y^ 
Answer.  More  need  to 


find  them? 
trained.    Tban 


arc  not  enough  to  go  around  i  tow. 

Question.  Would  you  aay  pfe'ra  headed  for 
s  crisis? 

Answer.  I  would  rather 
problem,  but  It  can  be  solve 

Let's  put  it  thto  way,  in 
Ue:  We  have  agreed  to  give 
picnic,  or  a  barbecue  for  1( 
we've  provided  food  for 
bsd  punning. 


FUTURE    POSSISn. 


It's  a  aerloua 

form  of  a  pew  a- 
la  banquet,  or  a 
>iooo  paopla,  and 
1,000.    THafa 


FOR    THE 


COUNCIL  OF  Bl[nU»>B 

Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  8i>esker.  I  mA 
unanimous  conaent  that  I  the  gentleman 
from  Massachuactte  [Mtf.  Mobsb]  may 


point  tn  the 
matter. 

Is  there 
gentlraum 


extend  hto  remaitB  at 
Rkord  and  include 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro 
objection  to  the  request 
from  New  York? 

There  wu  no  ob^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  E^^edcer,  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Consultative  ^Aaonb^  of  the 
OouncU  of  Europe  held  In  Strasbourg 
early  this  month  provldM  a  useful  op- 
portunity for  the  parlii  Aientarians  of 
Europe  to  air  their  viewii'in  an  atmos- 
Vbae  of  freedom  and  cxxUality.  llie 
United  States  was  asked  1  ^  send  a  group 
of  observers  chosen  fromj  pur  own  Con- 
SRSB  and  I  was  honored 
In  that  group.  The  c 
VS.  delegation  was  the 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hays],  who  , 
•ddress  for  the  U.S.  group, 
tddress  in  the  Ricokd  a  few  days  ago. 
AlK>  included  in  the  deleieiation  was  tbe 
Aistinguished  gentlewranivi  from  Ohio 
tMrs.  Bolton  1,  the  raijking  minority 
fflanbcr  of  the  House  Coinmittee  on 
^relgn  Affairs. 

Just  prior  to  the  d^NU-ittre  of  the  UJ3. 
ETOup  the  President  of  thWAssembly  ex 
tended  a  special  InvltatiaM  to  Mrs.  Bol 
^  to  address  the  AssoiAly  briefly.  In 
ner  remarks  she  referredllo  the  exciting 
rature  possibilities  for  1»e  Council  of 
B>rope  operating  within  t^  humanistic 
JJtaes  and  principles  wejihar*  in  com- 
mon with  our  friends  hi  "Vrestem  Europe, 
^r  unanimous  consent,  t  inehide  the 
<<«  of  her  remaifcs  In  th^  Etecou: 


be  included 
of  the 
itleman  from 
the  major 
linsertedhis 


>fc».  BOLTOH.  iftr.  ..w«— 
'•y  much  not  only  tat  tht 


I  thaak  you 
opportiuuty  to 


be  bara.  but  to  say  a  word  bafon  X  ban  to 
loan.  Kaowlng  about  the  OouBoU  of  Xoropa 
when  It  first  b^aa  waa  oaa  of  the  moat  eoc- 
dtlag  thlavB  la  my  aapaslaaaa  la  Oongraaa. 
It  to  a  happy  Moeaant  for  bm  to  ba  beta, 
partloalarly  ao  wban  tha  OouncU  has  gone  ao 
far,  because  to  ms  tbe  oaa  thing  that  naaS- 
tan  in  tha  wortd  If  we  an  ofv  to  ban  peaoe 
to  mutual  uadarstandlng. 

It  to  vary  dlflleult  for  ma  to  understand 
tbe  bralnwavaa  of  Oommunlsts.  but  It  to  not 
at  aH  dUBcult  for  ma  to  undentand  dlfler- 
anoaa  of  0|4nlon  batwaan  peopto  of  dUTmat 
natlonalltlas.  raoea  and  langoagea.  Bat  I 
would  beg  of  thto  OouncU  to  try.  during  tba 
reat  of  the  time  you  are  meeting  thto  year 
to  put  tilings  on  the  basto  of  how  we  can 
best  serve  God's  world,  not  our  world.  It  to 
Bto.  We  are  His  channels  of  information 
and  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  meetings 
you  have  are  an  absolutoly  unbaUevable  op- 
portunity to  laam  what  It  means  to  under- 
stand the  other  side. 

We  do  not  aU  agree,  of  course,  but  doea 
that  nuttter  too  much?  If  we  are  looking 
towards  an  end,  a  rather  sublime  end  of 
peaoe  and  understanding,  does  that  matter? 
Aa  a  woman,  I  am  particularly  intereeted  in 
the  poealbUltles  of  the  future  of  the  OouncU 
of  Xurope.  We  womMi  gin  life.  You  man 
aaem  to  like  to  take  it.  I  am  hoping  that  aa 
more  and  noore  women  take  part  In  the 
Council,  and  as  noora  and  more  pe<qile  laam 
to  Judge  each  other  by  different  vtowa,  but 
aU  of  them  based  on  the  view  that  we  an 
the  famUy  of  the  Infinite,  not  our  own — and 
even  oiir  national  famlliea  do  not  reaUy  mat- 
ter as  much  aa  Bto  matten — then  wiU  come 
a  greater  understanding. 

I  thank  you  again  for  the  c^portunlty  to 
be  here  and  especially  for  being  permitted 
to  speak  to  you  for  a  mmnent  from  my  heart. 


A  FOOT  ZN7HE  IXX»El 

Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mf*.  AsHBaooKl  may  extend 
his  remaiks  at  this  point  In  the  Rcooio 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tbe  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  wag  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  I^;>eaker,  the 
New  York  Times  today  cartled  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  Dqiartment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare's  new 
guidelines  regarding  doctor's  fees  and 
payments  under  the  medicare  program 
which  will  shortly  go  hito  effect.  Al- 
though HEW  denies  that  the  guidelines 
will  "alter  a  doctor's  relationship  with 
his  patients."  this  disclaimer  has  too 
frequently  in  the  past  been  a  cloak  for 
bureaucratic  Intentions  to  the  con- 
trary. In  a  way  it  is  like  saying  the 
medical  profession  wHl  not  be  affected  in 
the  least  even  though  the  bomltals,  the 
primary  dlspoisers  of  medical  servlee, 
may  be  bound  and  gagged  with  Govern- 
ment controls. 

I  Inehide  the  item.  "Medicare  Rules 
Issued  to  Guard  Traditional  Ties,"  In  the 
RBcoai)  at  this  point: 

UmacAiM  Bulk  Xasuaa  TO  CHrsao  TKAsrnowAL 
Has— UjB.  OKnmuMas  oir  Flom  amd  Pat- 
MSMia  6bbk  To  Faonor  Liaa  ov  Dooiua 
TO  Pathxt 

(By  BobartH.  Pboipa) 
WasanfOTOH,  May  80. — ^The  Ooveroment  to 
Issuing  rules  for  Medlcan  that  it  says  pra- 
ssm  tha  traditional  doetor-patlsnt  reUtlon- 
ahlp. 


TIm  liMtraetlona,  whloli  ttkaBoelal  1 
AdBUntotmtloa  to  aaadlag  to  tha  aSOjOQO 
medical  doeton  aad  VM  osteopaths  la  the 
oouatry.  sat  gukWlnae  tor  dotarmlntag  "raa;^ 
aonahto"  taaa  and  oatUna  two  mthods  oT 
raoalvlag  paymaats. 

On  the  aeasitln  subject  of  Smm  tba  galda' 
llnss  panalt  a  doetor  to  vary  hto  f  ao  for  a 
medical  aarvloa  aad  allow  soma  doeton  to 
charge  mon  thaa  otbare  for  tha  aaaia  awrloau 

Doeton  wbo  fought  tha  adoption  of  MSdl- 
oan  ban  i^waaaud  fear  that  tha  Mderal 
Qovammant  would  Insist  oa  ragulatloas 
that  would  IntacpoM  bunauorats  batwaan 
tha  physldaa  and  hto  paUenta. 

But  Dr.  PhlUp  B.  Lea,  Aaalstaat  Saerotary 
for  Baalth  aad  Sdantlfio  Affam  of  tha  Da- 
partmaat  of  Health.  Iduoatlon.  aad  Walfara, 
aatd  la  an  Intarvtew  that  ha  saw  aothlng  ia 
tha  rules  that  would  "altar  a  doctor's  tala- 
tlonship  with  hto  pattoats." 

The  two  prtedpal  benefits  of  tha  Medi- 
care program,  payment  of  hoepltal  and  doe- 
tor bllto,  begin  July  1.  Boapltal  oovaraga  to 
automatlcaUy  given  to  almost  aU  of  tba  18.1 
mlUlon  paraoas  86  yaan  of  age  or  older, 
but  coverage  for  physldaiu'  servloea  to 
voluntary. 

LAST  BAT  TO  aaoisiaa 

Tomorrow  to  the  last  day  to  algn  up  tor 
the  dootor-bUl  Insurance  btf  on  the  aast  en- 
rollment period,  which  beglaa  on  October  1, 
1087.  Social  Saeurtty  oAooe  remained  open 
today  to  gin  tha  elderly  aa  llth  Ikour  cfaaaea 
to  alga  up  for  thto  Insnnnoa.  Man  thaa  IT 
million  ban  deoMtod  to  pay  88  a  month  tor 
the  medical  laanraaoa. 

Or.  I/sa  noted  that  then  had  been  "nunon" 
that  aome  doeton  wen  raising  f eaa  la  antici- 
pation of  Medicare,  but  ba  empbartaed  that 
then  had  been  no  "dootmientary'*  svidenoa 
to  support  such  nporta. 

Be  aald  acme  Ineraaaaa  la  fan  ooold  ba  ex- 
pected baoauM  "tt  to  elaar  tbat  tbe  cost  of 
medical  oan  to  rising." 

Dhdsr  tha  rsgitfatlona,  whloh  Dr.  Lea 
balped  draft,  naltbsr  tba  doeton  nor  tha 
pattonts  WlU  deal  directly  with  the  Oovarn- 
meat. 

Seventy  intermartlartee  many  of  them  Bloa 
Oroes  and  Blue  Shield  plans— wUI  set  r^ 
glonal  soalss  of  f see  en  whleh  psynanw  to 
doeton  win  be  based. 

If  tba  doetor  wanta  to,  bs  eaa  submit  IMa 
bllto  tor  Medloan  patlenta  dlraetty  to  tha 
intermediary,  which  wlU  send  him  a  ohaek. 
If  the  doetor  dOjis  no«  waat  to  deal  with  aa 
Intermediary  he  eaa  saad  the  blU  to  tha 
patient,  who  then  pays  the  doctor  and  to 
retanburaad  when  be  subaUts  ttos  blU  to  the 
Intarmedtary. 

In  althar  case  a  ona-paga  fona  mast  be 
aubmltted  to  tba  iatermedlary.  Dm  pa- 
tient fllto  In  part  of  tha  form.  Tba  part  to 
ba  flUsd  la  fay  the  doeton  aSka  fewer  ques- 
tions than  forms  for  some  Blue  Shield  plans. 

Dr.  Lee  predicted  that  moat  doeton  would 
work  with  the  Intermedlarlee  because  of  the 
eaae  of  eoUeetlng  bllto.  I>oetan  who  eboosa 
thto  plan  must  agree,  bowaver,  to  ottarge  a» 
mon  thaa  tha  "reasonable"  teas  sat  by  ttm 
latsrmsdlartoa 

TIM  doctor  who  bllto  tha  patient  dlraotly 
can  charge  whatever  he  wanta.  but  tbe  pa- 
tient wUl  be  relfflburaed  only  oa  tha  basto 
of  the  "reesonable"  fee. 

Under  the  Government  guldellnea.  inter- 
mediaries must  eonslder  two  facton  in  eetab- 
Ushlag  "reasonabia"  teas.  Oaa  factor  to  tha 
cuetomary  charge  tbat  ttaa  doctor  mahea  for 
the  particular  madloal  aarvloa. 

llie  other  factor  to  the  prevalllag  raaga 
of  chargee  la  the  loeaU^^-ttie  chargea  most 
frequently  usad  by  doetora.  Hie  reasonabto 
f M  oaanot  aaeeed  elthar  the  eustomary  «# 
prsvatltag  obargea. 

Madiean  wfll  pay  for  80  petoant  of  tbd 
reasonable  obscgas.  aBoept  tor  tba  first  88OL1 
which  the  patleat  muat  pay. 


mM 


^miuss^^mAilRiimif^  HOU^ 


^^Itw  fMniteAte  piirmft  •  iHa»  iip^ 
jHyBtftni.  ■  irtd  th<kw<cintm>  rturji  for 
fh*  ifm*  taMleal  Mrrioa. 
^tip^jctajbati'iitt  iMnBtttatf  *  iOgtatr  mnft  ot 
oHkrgM  tiiaa'  uv  gMMnS  pnotlttbtun 
offering  ma  ume  trastBuiu.  inttia  m 
bone  ipecUUlet  ootUd  '  durg*  a  hlgtaiar 
fM  than  «  fhmfly  doctor  for  mniag  ■d  broken 

tap.  .  .  ~^  r 

DqCtoa  In  Mg  dttM  ttm  etiarie  more  than 
thoit  In  amaU  toiroa,  on  the  basis  cl  the 
fact  that  their  oo«ta  arc  higher.  Medical 
oompllcatlans  and  extenstvs  trarel  time  by 
doeton  can  also  eatiae  fMa  to  riae. 


▲  BATTLS  IB  WON  ON  liAKS  FEES 

"Ttie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Bfr. 
Pocnrsxi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
Houae,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BdmohbsonI  ie  recognized  for  20 
mttitttes. 

Mr.  EDli<»«D60N.  Ur.  SpeakHT.  I 
aak  mianlmous  consent  to  tevlae  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
(Ejection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objeotkm. 

Mr.  XDMONDBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
major  battle  for  the  American  peottie 
and  "their  rli^t  to  outdow  recreation  on 
our  Nation's  waters  was  won  on  May  26. 
when  the  Army  Knglneers  announced  a 
drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of  recre- 
ation areas  on  Eng^ieer  reservoirs  sub- 
ject to  entrance  fees. 

By  reducing  the  number  of  reaervcrirs 
affected  by  fees  from  95  to  69,  and  by 
cutting  the  number  of  designated  areas 
where  fees  are  charged  from  955  to  153. 
the  An^iy  gnglneers  have  assured  oppor- 
tunity for  outdoor  recreatloin  to  hun- 
dreds of  thwsands  who  might  have  lost 

^  By  serlstac tfasir  basic olteriafar  the 
designation  of  fee  areas,  the  Eaglnsats 
h«ve  also  reestablished  the  clear  rlyhl«f 
access  to  winter  at  aU  resenrolra,  whl^ 
had  been  m  Jeomrdy;  imder  Initial  reff- 
ulailons  authorising  fees  it  "entire  proj- 
ects, less  overlook  and  outgran|ad  areaa." 

CoaodvaUy,  this  Initial  policy  oould 
have  denied  ready  and  convenient  aeoess 
to  watarsrsfc  many  reservoirs,  and  there- 
by made  meaningless  the  guarantee  In 
the  Laiid  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  that  no  charge  of  any  kind  would  be 
made  for  the  use  of  waters. 

I  am  sure  that  many  colleagues  In  the 
Bouse,  who  Joined  with  me  in  the  intro- 
duction of  bills  to  block  the  originally  an- 
nounced fee  system  on  Army  Engineer 
reservoirs,  share  with  me  today  a  keen 
sense  of  appreciation  to  the  White  House 
and  Army  ofBdals  who  Joined  In  working 
out  the  modifications  announced  on  May 
26. 

Ba.  lasia  sxATDa 

'  Staioe  the  announcement  of  the  draa* 
tld  reduetltm  in  fee  areas,  there  has  be«t 
general  agreement  among  the  many 
qxmsors  of  legislation  on  this  subject 
that  BJL  13313  should  not  be  brought 
up  in  OUa  session.  The  major  objectives 
oi  thai  biU— assurance  of  avallahUity  of 
reoreatkiB  areas  not  suhteet  to  fee  on  all 
our  lakes  and  rascrroirs  oontitollad  by  tiie 


Anpiy  Ehglneers^and  ^  "iaHi&vM'  ai 
free  access  and  use  of  the  waters  there- 
lur- have  been  won  under  the  May  26  an- 
nouncement by  the  Engineers. 

Under  the  compromise  worked  out  by 
the  Bnglneers  and  the  White  House, 
there  will  b^  an  opportimlty  during  the 
summo-  months  of  1966  to  measure  both 
the  practicality  and  the  desirahUfty  of 
entrance  and  user  fees  at  the  163  sites 
which  have  been  designated  as  fee  areas. 

Both  the  Army  Engineers  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  oon- 
servaUonist  groope  which  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Oommlttee  on  Public 
Works  during  hearings  on  HM.  13313, 
were  in  agreement  that  Initial  results  un- 
der the  present  fee  program  have  been 
disappointing  on  a  national  bads,  and 
further  changes  in  that  program  are  re- 
ported to  be  under  consideration. 

It  is  not  inaccurate  to  state  that  serious 
doubt  exists  among  many  champions  of 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund  as 
to  the  effectiveness  and  desirability  of  the 
existing  fee  schedules  and  administration 
of  the  fee  system  in  general.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six  will  be  a  year  of 
testing  and  decision  in  this  area. 

nCX  8TBTX1C  DXTS  BZTIKW 

The  desirability  of  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  is  not  in  question. 
The  desiraUllty  of  the  existing  fees  and 
the  adequacy  of  a  user-fee  program  as 
a  major  source  of  financing  for  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  are,  without 
doubt,  In  question. 

HJl.  13313  dealt  (miy  with  the  lakes 
and  reservoiiB  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
but  many  pf  our  colleagues  have  disputed 
both  the  need,  and  desirability  of  fees  on 
wildlife  refuges  and  other  areas  not  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Cooqmlttee  on 
Public  Works.    . 

I  ilnoerely  hope  that  the  President  of 
the  tnilted  States  and  other  admlnlstrfk- 
flon  ofDcIals  with  direct  respoasibUlty  f or 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
will  examine  carefully  and  cxltlcally  the 
results  of  the  fee  program  aiirlng  1966. 
I  hope  there  will  also  be  a  serious  review 
of  the  record  made  during  hearings  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

No  one  can  examine  that  record, 
noting  both  the  protests  of  spokesmen 
for  organizations  representing  oumy 
thousands  of  Americans,  and  the  admis- 
sions of  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  defenders,  without  concluding  that 
a  most  serious  review  of  the  entrance  fee 
program  In  outdoor  recreation  is  In  order. 

ox  AmMCUXtOH 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  leadership  of  this  body,  and 
especially  our  distinguished  Speaker  and 
MaJorl^  Leader  Carl  Albzxt  for  their 
q)eedy  programing  and  able  assistance 
on  this  matter. 

Thanks  are  also  due  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
Honorable  Qbokok  Fallon,  and  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Bos  Jonxs  for  their 
recognition  of  the  urgent  nature  of  this 
question,  and  their  expeditious  h^rtung 
of  the  matter  in  committee. 

Finally,  thanks  are  due  to  my  0(d- 
leagues,  in  the. Oklahoma  delegation  es- 


■  m  si';  i»^ 

,.  but  also  from  many  oOmt 
States— and  to  the  entire  membership  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works— 
for  their  strong  and  effective  cooperation 
in  pressing  for  action  on  Hil.  13313. 

While  we  have  not  passed  the  bill,  wt 
have  nonetheless  won  a  major  battle  on 
behalf  of  the  people.  The  waters  of  ow 
lakes  remain  free,  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion on  our  lakes  remains  within  the 
reach  of  all  Americans.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  &sk.  unanimous  consult 
to  include  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  the  Army  Engineers' 
release  on  May  26,  announcing  the  pro- 
gram to  be  followed  in  connection  with 
the  reduction  of  fees,  the  text  of  the 
letter  in  which  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Mr.  Alfred  B, 
Fitt,  sent  to  the  Honorable  Robert  E. 
JoNis  on  this  subject  on  May  25,  and  the 
changing  of  the  criteria,  with  designated 
areas  that  were  supplied  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  VfotkB,  as  a  part  of  the  new 
decision  by  the  Army  Engineers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
AaMT  EMonnxas  Rxdttck  Nttmbkb  or  Rxoau- 
TioN  Fxa  Aas*a 
DKPAsncxNT  <Mr  THB  AascT,  Ovnci 
OP   THx    CHUT   or   EneoTKSBS, 
TBCHiacAi.  LnuBoif  Omcx. 

(jtrmvtllp  Point,  Wnhington,  D.C. 

New  criteria  goyernlng  the  Implementa- 
tion at  the  Land  and  Water  Oonserrmtton 
Fund  Act  of  1906  at  Amy  Bngmew  reservoiia, 
which  will  have  thfe  effect  of  greatly  redue- 
Ing  the  number  of  points  at  which  recrea- 
tion fees  wlU  be  ohargad,  have  been  an- 
hounced  by  the  Army's  Ccops  of  Engineers. 

Prenpusly  the  Corps  had  designated  0S6 
areas  at'M  projects  irhere  the  fees  would  be 
required.  Under  the  new  criteria,  fees  will 
be  charged  only  at  about  163  areas  at  60 
different  projeota 

The  nvw  criteria  aUow  some  leeway  for 
Army  Engineer  Dilatrlct  offices  to  ezardse 
dlscntlon  In  designating  areas.  Exact  lists 
of  the  areaa  and  projects  where  fees  will  con- 
tinue to  be  charged  will  be  announced  by 
tti«  Distrtet  offlcee. 

The  racreatlon  feat  in  qiiaetton  are  those 
impoaed  under  the  "Oolden  Sagle"  pro- 
gram at  various  kinds  of  Federal  fadUUas, 
Including  national  parka  and  forests,  wild- 
life areas,  water  reeource  projects,  and  tba 
like.  A  $7  stamp  entitles  entrance  to  any 
such  Federal  area  anywhere  In  the  nation 
for  a  full  year.  Ijeaser  fees  are  provided  for 
so-day  use,  and  for  single-day  use  at  stngle 


Under  the  revlaed  regiUatlons,  recreation 
fees  will  be  charged  at  certain  designated 
areas  at  Army  Engineer  projects  where: 

The  total  Federal  Investment  In  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  the  entire  project  to 
greater  than  960,000;  and 

The  recreation  pool  Is  greater  than  100 


m  «» ^^ 


At  such  projects,  recreation  fees  will  be 
collected  at  designated  aoceee  areas  where: 

At  least  $36,000  has  been  spent  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  on  recreational  fadU- 
tlaa.  apart  from  roads: 

Tbwe  are  at  least  86  acres  of  usable  land 
available  above  the  conservation  pool; 

There  Is  an  annual  recreational  attendansa 
of  at  least  50,000  per  year:  and 

The  area  has  potential  for  /urther  sophlftt- 
<iat4d  development. 


DUtrict  Bnglneers  wU  also  eonalder  aufih 
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ion  Fund  Act 
Iby  tha-Odrpa 

iveetlgatloD  and 

>  those  adoptad 

at  tha  05  proj- 

warrantlng  the 

These  added 


\ 


lactore  aa  to  whether  there  ire  ether 
■aas  on  the  aaaaa  ptojaet  wttt  iwtnim^iai 
^isoteation  faemttea  at  wtaioli  no  lee  la  im- 
■oaed.  In  ganaral.  ttere  aliiuM  be  at  laaat 
oie  such  no-charge  area  al|  iM<^  project. 

Oenerally  apeaUng,  the  aew  regulations 
irUl  have  least  effect  at  aitaas  and  projects 
trttere  recreational  attendiUce  in  the  past 
lai  been  large,  with  oonaeqismtly  large  Fed- 
mtl  iniaatuiant  In  reeraatic^nal  tacmtlea. 

'  or  Ubb  AxitT, 
Wiuhington,  dA.  May  t^,  IMff. 
Bon. Robot B.  Jomu.  JJu     ],-,«,.g  .-»^.  >  < 
BOttM  0/ JleprejentoMrea.    jj-'     .  ..     '"   .  ,-; 

DcAs  Ma.  JoNCs:  I  am  suN  thdt  the  Beet^ 
tary  of  the  Army  and  the  AJmwIntstratton  are 
grateful  to  you  and  to  ttal  tnaiabaia  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Convol  of  the  House 
Qommlttee  on  Public  Works  (or  your  Interest 
tba  helpful  suggestions  In  Arriving-  at  sup- 
plementol  criteria  for  tl^e  q[4;>lamehtatlon  of 
~tte  I/md  and  Water 
of  1066  alt  projects 
ttf  Engineers. 

As  a  result  ot  further 
study,  criteria  supplennsni 
list  January  will  be,  a] 
sets  originally  designated 
Imposition  of  entraiice  fi 
erlterla  win  provide  that,  tio  qualify  for  the 
Imposition  of  entrance  fees.,  each  Individual 
access  pomt  must  be  develM>ad  with  recrea- 
tional faculties  at  a  Federfl  expenditure  of 
at  least  $25,000,  exclusive  of  roads;  that  there 
be  at  least  25  acres  of  usable  land  avaUable 
above  the  conservation  poo^;  that  there  have 
been  an  attendance  of  at  least  60.000  per  year; 
and  that  each  access  area  have  the  potential 
for  further  sophisticated  development.  Ap- 
propriate consideration  will  also  be  given  to 
other  pertinent  factors.  Including  acceaa, 
whenever  the  application  of  jlihe  above  criteria 
nsults  In  anomalies  whlcji  should  be  cor- 
rected. For  example,  It  Is  Initended  that  there 
wlB  be  at  least  one,  and  undfcr  certain  condl- 
ttons  of  project  siae  and  orientation  two  ot 
BMire,  access  areas  which  wtll  have  been  de- 
veloped with  mlnlmxim  recreational  facllltlea 
at  which  no  entrance  fees  wljU  be  Imposed. 

The  application  of  theae  supplemental 
olterla  results  In  a  reduction  from  966  areaa 
at  06  projects  at  which  a  signiflcant  Federal 
expenditure  has  been  madt  for  recreational 
development  to  163  access  fi^eas  at  59  differ- 
ent projects.  There  is  Inclosed  herewith  a 
tabulation  of  the  above  96  projects,  listing 
the  numbers  of  such  areaa  before  and  after 
the  application  of  the  supolemental  criteria. 
iMh  of  the  95  projects  orl  anally  posted  for 
the  collection  of  entrance  :  %eB  will  have  one 
or  more  areas  developed  wl  t|i  minimum  rec- 
reational facilities  at  Federal  expense  at 
which  no  entrance  fees  will^e  Imposed. 

Instructions  are  being  isStied  to  each  per- 
tinent District  Engineer  to  eliminate  the  re- 
(r>lf«ment  for  entrance  feMs  at  these  areas 
which  do  not  meet  the  supplemental  criteria. 
The  District  Engineers  ara  also  being  re- 
quested to  advise  each  Senator  and  Congress- 
man In  whose  District  the  M  projects  are  lo- 
cated as  to  the  spedflc  aoon  areaa  for  which 
entrance  fees  wlU  be  requlris. 

A  public  announcement  ^averlng  the  above 
ndnctlon  in  areas  at  whlchi  Entrance  fees  wlU 
be  imposed  will  be  made  by  the  District  Engi- 
neers  concerned  at  noon,  Ifay  26,  1966. 

Beoognlzlng  that  theee  mndlflcatlons  In  the 
Implementation  of  the  Lantf  and  Water  Oon- 

•ervatlon  Pimd  Act  of  1966  $t  Corps  of  Engl- 

M«»  projects  represent  a  very  significant  Im^ 
provement,  I  would  be  modi  grateful  U  you 

jwdd  extend  my  appreclajtton  to  all  of  the 

MemberB  who  have  been  o^  asatotanee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

B.  Frrr. 
Special  Aasiatant  (CJ^  ^uncttons) 

ivr 


OUTfgXA  roa.  Xtenaunoir  or  Pbojsct  AisAa 


*        Oai0ZKAX. 

^t'^^^totiS  fSwal  inveetmant  In  recreation 
facllltlea  for  entire  project  must  exceed 
$60,000. 

2.  The  eonaervatlon  or  recreation  potd  must 
exceed  100  acres  In  area. 

8.  Dwrtgn  start  araa  would  Include  antlra 
project  leaa  overlook  and  outgranted  ar«as. 

aurf>uti(KfTAi. 

4.  Designated  areaa  would  be  limited  to 
areaa  having  a  single  means  of  genend  ap- 
proaoa  or  a  geographical  unity  rather  than 
an  entire  reddual  project  aa  defined  In  3 
above. 

6.  At  each  such  limited  area,  the  following 
would  be  required: 

A.  Federal  expenditure  of  at  least  $26,000 
for  recreation  facilities  (exclusive  of  roada) 
with  minimum  facilities  provided  to  include 
picnic  tables,  fireplaces,  trash  coUectlon; 
paved  boat  launching  ramp;  parking  area; 
potable  water:  aanltary  facilities;  and  caxap- 
ing  area. 

B.  At  least  26  acres  of  uaable  land  above 
conservation  pool. 

C.  Attendance  of  at  least  50,000  per  year. 
p.  Potential     for     further     sophisticated 

development. 

6.  Appropriate  oonalderatlon  will  alao  be 
given  to  other  pertinent  factors,  including 
access.  In  the  accompanying  table,  at  least 
one  free  aoceea  area  with  minimum  basic  rec- 
reation facilities  has  been  provided;  and  one 
or  two  free  access  points  have  been  provided 
on  each  side  of  reservoirs  where  geography 
or  location  of  users  Indicate  the  need.  Fur- 
ther latitude  in  the  implementation  of  this 
criterion  will  be  exercised  by  District  En- 
gineers, with  discretion,  to  correct  anomalies 
resulting  from  the  other  preceding  criteria. 
For  example.  It  is  expected  that  areas  will  be 
excluded  from  dealgnation  if  access  road  or 
Internal  area  patterns  are  such  as  to  make 
enforcement  unreasonably  difllcult;  or  if  the 
use  area  is  so  Interspersed  with  outgranted 
areas,  including  concessionaires,  as  to  make 
enforcement  Impraetloable. 

Evaluation  of  Corps  of  Engineers  reservoir 
projects  under  criteria  of  May  1966  for  se- 
lection of  designated  areas  {Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1985) 


State  and  project 


Areas 
having 
MtralTr 
provided 
recreation 
tacUittes 


ALABAMA 

DemopoUs  lock  and  dam.. 

Jackson  kxsk  and  dam 

Warrior  lock  and  dam 

AKKAMSAS 


Beaver  Beservoir — 

Bhie  Mountain  Reservoir 

Bull  Shoals  Beaervotr 

DatdaoeUe  Beservoir ., 

Qreers  Ferry  Reservoir .. 

Lake  Oraason  (Narrowa) 

Lake  OuacfaiU  (BIskeir  Moun- 
tain)  

Ninirod  Reservoir 

Noribrk  Beservoir..,. , 

CAUrOBMIA 


(Lake 


BlB<A  Butte  Beaarvotr 

Coyote  Valley  Reservoir 

MendseiiK)) 

Hairy    U    &(lebnclit    (debris 

bssto) — 

Isabella  Beservoir 

New  Hogan  Reacrvoir — 

Pine  Hat  Beeervolr..^ 


Areas  at 

which 
entrance 
charBes 

wlUbe 
Imposed 


Kvaiuaticn  of  Corpa  of.K^gtnaer* 
proieett, under  erUmrlid  of  Mag  1999  i9ir-»i- 
teoHon  ml  dastgwatad  areas  {VamA  mmAW*' 
ter  OotuermUan  nmd  Aat  of  ISSff)    Oon. 


State  and  proiaet 


Areas 
bavins 
ttdendly 
provided 
reereaUoo 
taeUltiea 


Lake  Seminole  (Jim  WdSOrnB). 
OKOaou 


Allatoona  Beaervoir 

Columbia  look  and  dam  > 

Hsrtwell  Beservoir 

Lake  Sidney  Lanier  (Bated). 
Walter  F.  (Morse 


n>AHO 

Albenl  Falls..™ 


IOWA 

CcralvUla  Beaervolr. 


KANSAS 

Council  Orove  Beservoir 

John  Redmond  Reservoir , 

KanapoUe  Reaervoir ...... 

Pomona  Reservoir i 

Tnttle  Creek  Reservoir 

Wilson  Reservoir ., 

KKNTUCXT 


Berkley  lock  and  dam  > 

Barren  River  Reservoir 

Buckhom  Reservoir 

Lake  Cumberland   (WoU 

Dam) 

NoUn  River  Reservoir 

Roucb  River  Reservoir 

Marklond  lock  and  dam.. 


CreA 


Missisaim 

Arkabutla  Beservoir... 

Enid  Beservoir 

Orenada  Beservoir 

Bardls  Beservoir 


» 
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Miasocai 


Clearwater  Beservoir 

Pomme  de  Terre  Reservoir. 

Table  Bock  Keservolr 

Wappapello  Reservoir 


MONTANA 

Fort  Peck  Reservoir. .. 


NEBB^KA 

Harlan  (Toonty  Beservoir.. 

MOaTH  CAaOUMA 

W.  KSR  Soott  Reservoir... 


NOatH  DAKOTA 

asRtaoB  Bssarvoir 

OKLAHOMA 


:i- 


Canton  Beservoir.... 

Euiaula  Beservoir ,., 

Fort  Oibson  Beservoir 

Fort  Supply  Beaervolr 

Eeybum  Beservoir 

Hulab  Bsservoir 

KevrtcBM  Beservoir 

Lake  Texoma  (Dentson  Dam). 

Ootogak  Reeerrolr 

TtnUUer  Ferry  Beaervotr 

oaxooN 


Cottaae  Orove  Beeervolr 

The  Dalles  kxk  and  dam.. 

SOVVH  CABOUNA 

Clark  HiU  Reservoir....... 

'     .     1     ' 

BQUTBPAXPT* 

.) 

Bi(  Bend  Bsswvoir _;„.... 
7«rt  Bandall  tlwwiolr.... 
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wfUbe 
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■OVTB  DAEOTA— COOtiBIMd 

Ltwliaiid  Olark  Ute  (OvvIm 

Potat) .™„™. 

(Mm  BmmiuIi 


'  :  i- 

Oatar  HH  RMenrotr 

OhMtbut  loek  and  dam . 

Dak HoDow  HmmiuIi 

Old  Hleknry  lo^  and  dam.. 

TKTAM 

Bafdw«ll  nw  toll ' 

B«Uan  Him  lull . 

B«Bl>rook  BiiMiuli 

Canraa  Pwiitli ' 

Dam  B  Hwiot 

Oana-Uttto  Urn  BeaMToIr 

(I«w1f?1tte) 

OraMTlOi  nwioh 

HotdaCiMk  P— luh. 

Laka  O' tlM  PtaMi  (TtnvlU 

Bfaarti) 

I^aTOtt  RaaM^valr . ... 

Nararro  MlUa  n  wrralr 

ProcCof  Bannrotr . 

Bm  AocHo  RaaarvOv. ....... 

8am  Rajrbani  P— iiuli  i 

Tanrkaaa  Piiawiuh. 

Waeo  RcMtTolr 

Wbttaay  PimtiBli 


Arcai 

haytaa 

VnwiSSl 


John  H.  mJKt  BaMTTOIr... ... 

PhOpott  lUatrroir 

J.  W.  FlauMcaii  i ^ 

▼AaRDfOTON 

OhM  Jonpk  Dhb  (Rutaa  Wooda 

Laka) 

lea  Harbor  kMk  and  dam.. 


TnUUNU 


Sottoa 

TotaL 
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*  Projaet  not  eomplatad  aor  watar  1«T«I  faachad. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUI  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  be  very 
havw  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  the 
goitteman  from  Missouri  [BIr.  Hall], 
whom  I  believe  from  the  very  first  has 
been  one  of  the  most  vigorous  cham- 
Idons  of  a  revision  in  the  fee  schedule 
that  have  been  announced  by  the  Anny 
Engineers. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BDM0ND60N.  I  yldd  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding,  and  certainly, 
his  comments,  as  wdl  as  his  leadership 
In  submitting  the  bill  as  he  has  men- 
tioned. 

As  he  has  well  said,  there  was  atxae 
19  or  20  additional  of  us  who  submitted 
similar  lcclslatl<»  almost  immediately. 
Many  of  us  have  seen  very  unusual  phe- 
nomena in  our  own  districts  arise.  For 
example,  unsolicited  I  had  over  28,000 
signatures  finally.  iTMth»«itrg  (^^  separate 
petition  with  signatures,  to  ptrevent  ad- 
mission fees  being  charged  to  the  fidi 
J»5*eh«iy  of  tha  Dapartmnit  of  the  In- 
twtor  at  Neosho.  Mo.,  frequented  only  by 
eoildran  and  school  groups  wanting  to 


>ee  the  propagation  of  small  fty  and  trout 
In  that  area. 

When  spread  before  the  committee 
table  or  the  witness  table  at  the  >>«*>»it<gT 
of  the  Committee  on  t>ublic  Vfoxks,  on 
which  committee  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  EDMomaowl  serves, 
these  petttkms.  aU  apontanenis  and  bona 
fide,  were  certainly  startling.  I  would 
simply  comment  that  this  was  primarily 
a  reaction  of  the  people  under  the  lead- 
ership such  as  of  the  gentlonan;  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  and  majority  leader; 
the  gentleinan  fran  Ohio  [Mr.  Hsisra]  ; 
and  certainly  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
eommlttee  on  public  works,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Don  H.  Cut7- 
snrl.  whom  I  see  on  the  floor;  and  many 
others. 

I  think  it  Is  most  important  that  we 
ke^  the  gentleman's  bill  and  similar  leg- 
islation  on  the  front  burners  and  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  because  there  are 
still  many  inequities  outside  of  other 
areas  such  as  the  paiiEs  and  monuments, 
some  of  which  should  charge  users  fees 
and  Q>eclal  privilege  fees.  There  has 
never  been  any  questiim  about  that.  This 
is  simply  a  questicm  of  Ingress  or  entrance 
fees  into  the  waters  belonging  to  the 
peoi^es  of  the  Nation,  as  to  which  they 
not  only  have  riparian  rii^ts  and  users 
rights  aocording  to  the  law  of  1780  and 
so  forth  under  the  Frontier  Act;  but  it 
was  also  Important  that  they  not  be  dou- 
bly taxed,  having  paid  for  the  impound- 
ments. Certainly,  those  who  even  favor 
the  land  and  water  conservation  use 
fund,  as  I  did.  and  it  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord, felt  that  the  returns  as  stated  so 
well  today  by  the  gentleman  from  CMda- 
homa  now  addressing  us  were  much  less 
than  they  were  expected  to  be. 

It  requires  an  assessment  after  its  first 
year  of  use,  that  double  taxation  toe  in- 
gress, with  the  untenable  way  of  collec- 
tion of  the  golden  eagle  or  the  3-month 
passport  or  the  dally  admission  fee  where 
Federal  highways  pass  through,  thereby 
bringing  in  another  area  of  taxation  was 
completely  out  of  order. 

The  statement  was  frequently  made 
that  the  water  was  not  being  charged  for 
but  only  access  to  it. 

Thereby  coming  in  by  helicopter  or 
floating  down  some  tributary,  shows  how 
impracticable  this  was. 

I  must  say  that  I  associate  myself  with 
the  words  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa and  I  commend  him  on  what  he 
hag  done  about  this;  but  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  feasibility  studies  early,  last 
year,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and 
the  request  of  the  SecrHary  of  the  In- 
terior to  impose  such  fees  in  order  to 
build  up  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  at  an  early  time,  showed  It  would 
be  ImpractteaUe. 

I  would  only  point  out  one  thing  in 
closing  and  in  cwnmending  the  gentle- 
man on  what  he  has  said;  namely,  that 
the  reason  for  keeping  this  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  if  necessary  or  tuinglng 
it  to  the  fiow  of  the  House  for  discussion 
is  because,  with  the  Inserts  he  has  placed 
in  the  RicoBo  today,  Including  the  cri- 
teria by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  that 
there  will  undoubtedly  either  evolve  at 
one  end  of  the  stick  unfairness,  and  al- 
most we  might  say  in  this  day  and  age 


May  Si,  me 


disBriminatlon  against  thoae>rt¥>  are  stai 
being  lugged  for  admission  Into  their 
areas.  Or  at  the  other  end  of  the  stkk 
there  wm  be  a  failure  to  OBe  these  aitaa 
in  favor  ot  the  now  already  established 
fines  areas.  So  I  think  great  personsl 
damage  may  be  done  to  the  investors  on 

the  lake  even  thoughthe  ertteria  rtates  If 
we  are  going  to  make  an  ingress  to  tte 
impoundments  for  usage  by  a  private 
operator  that  then  the  fise  will  not  be 
ccdleeted. 

Once  again  I  commend  the  gentlemsn 
for  what  be  has  said  and  for  his  action 
in  this  entire  area.  ^^ 

B«r.  IDMONDeON.  I  thank  the  am- 
tleman. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BDMOWDSON.  I  yield  to  my  od- 
league,  the  gentlwnan  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
MBodate  B^rself  with  the  very  fine  pres- 
mtetkm  betaig  made  by  the  gentteman 
frwn  Oklahoma  on  this  subject  and  also 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  oommend  him 
for  the  very  outstanding  and  very  suc- 
cessful fight  he  has  made  on  this  subject. 

I  do  not  believe  any  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  longer  than  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
and  certainly  few  Members  have  put  «a 
much  effort  into  trying  to  oope  with  this 
problem  as  he  has. 

I.  myself,  feel  very  personally  grateful 
to  him  for  the  assistance  he  has  given 
to  me  in  trying  to  keep  abreast  of  this 
problem. 

I  have  probably  had  more  reaction 
from  my  own  constituency  on  this  whole 
thing  than  any  single  thing  that  baa 
come  up  In  the  last  10  or  15  years.  There 
has  been  a  wldeq>read  public  reaction 
and  I  am  sure  that  what  is  typical  in  my 
own  district  Is  similar  to  the  reactlwi 
that  has  come  In  from  many  other  ar««s. 

One  thing  I  think  ought  to  be  empha- 
sised over  and  over  again  about  this 
whole  thing  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
while  some  support  this  program  with 
the  Idea  that  it  Is  going  to  create  a  vast 
sum  of  money  through  which  funds  can 
be  made  available  to  build  new  facilities 
In  areas  not  currency  having  them,  when 
you  check  the  experience  to  date  to  the 
amount  of  revoiue  obtained  and  the  coat 
of  getting  the  revenue,  I  think  you  are 
going  to  find  these  drc«ms  are  going  to 
be  a  long  time  being  realized  \mder  any 
clreumstances.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be 
more  true  that  it  is  going  to  coet  Just 
about  as  much  to  coUect  the  fees  at  these 
type  facilities  as  wlU  be  collected  In  fees, 
and  that  what  we  really  are  going  to  be 
doing  if  we  persist  in  this  sort  of  ap- 
proach is  to  be  swapping  dollars  so  to 
Qteak,  and  at  the  same  time  imposing 
general  harassment  upon  the  American 
taxpayen. 

I  think  some  progress  has  been  made 
hi  getting  this  conditio  abated.  I  be- 
lieve no  one  is  more  entitled  to  the  credit 
for  this  reconstruction  than  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  CHdahoma 
[Mr.  EDMONoaoif].  I  want,  on  behalf  of 
the  folks  down  in  our  State  where  I  come 
from,  to  express  their  gntltude  to  him 
for  the  very  fine  Job  he  has  been  doing. 


May  SI,  1966 
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Mr.  ^Deaker. 


tothegm- 


Dol  correctly 

its  that 

the  matter 

action  of  the 


Mr.  BDMONDe(»f.    I  thank  my  ocA 

league  from  Oklahoma.  'I  thank  htm. 
too,  for  the  stouthearted  ajdppcnt  he  gave 
tbls  legislation  from  the|yar]r  fLrat  and 
fbr  the  insight  which  heijas  a  member 
of  the  ApprtKiriaticms  Oommlttee,  which 
orersees  the  construction  jdf  these  reser- 
voirs, brcHight  to  the  overall  questiim.  I 
think  he  was  of  tremendnus  help  to  all 
of  us  in  connection  with! 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLADSEN 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.   I 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 
imderstand  from  your 
you  do  not  Intend  to  pi 
iny  further?  You  feel 
Oocps  of  Elnglneers  and!  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  is  adequate 
for  your  purposes,  or  could  you  daborate 
briefly  on  that  question  for  my  informa- 
tion? j 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  ihank  the  gen- 
tleman for  renewing  thai  question,  be- 
caose  I  do  think  it  shoivn  be  made  as 
dear  as  possible  that  theire  is  no  inten- 
tion that  I  know  of  on  the  part  of  any 
of  the  backers  of  this  legislation  to  press 
for  acticoi  on  it  in  this  passion, of  Con- 
iress. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  a  general 
feeling  that  the  Corps  of  lEnglneere  and 
tbe  administration  have  j  Worked  out  a 
reasonably  acceptable  approadi  to  tills 
question  of  fees,  and  that  they  also  sure 
lOlng  into  it  with  a  testing  phlloaophy  In 
ooonection  with  it,  and  tluy  have  so  ad- 
vised us.  They  have  advinid  us  that  the 
fee  system  Itself  is  underigoing  a  review 
at  this  time  and  is  going  |to  have  a  very 
thorough  review  at  the  etiid  of  this  1908 


As  a  member 
to  Join  In 
in  the  well 
to  the  at- 
itUngthat 


I  think  with  those  assu^^ces  from  the 
administration  and  the  atUustments  that 
have  been  made  that  assure  free  use  of 
the  waters  and  access  to  r^e^ational  op- 
portunities at  all  of  these  reeervoln  for 
aO  people,  the  major  obplecttves  of  the 
vonaors  of  the  leglslatioil  ihave  been  ac- 
complished at  this  time 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 
of  the  committee  I  idso 
commending  the  genti( 
for  his  leadership  hi  bi 
toitlon  of  our  committee 
I  think  we  are  inclined  tolbveriook. 

I  also  wish  to  express  appreciation  for 
the  very  dUigent  efforts 
our  colleague  from 
Mend.  Dr.  Hall.  He  h^  pointed  oat 
aomething  that  we  over  ion  tbe  Paoifie 
Mast  are  not  fully  aware  of.  I  think 
I  nuule  this  point  during  some  of  the 
hearings.  We  on  the  Pa  iiflc  coast  have 
uoess  to  the  waters  of  tii^  great  Padflc 
ud  sort  of  take  for  grant!  id  that  they  are 
available  to  everyone,  andlyet  we  sort  of 
foiget  about  the  fact  th^i  some  of  you 
Pe^  in  the  Inland  are|«  do  not  have 
•cceas  to  these  vast  expanses  of  water 
that  we  have  there.  It  Was  certahily  a 
revelation  to  me  to  obsert  tbe  degree  to 
which  we  had  taken  aiwikir  some  of  the 
^rent  rights  of  tiie  pUcvle  who  had 
hed  access  to  riven  and  that,  through 
jgyoof  the  Corps  of  Enkineen  and  tbe 
nwaral  Government.  we]were  to  effect 
•ktaig  away  tbe  opportui  J  ty  of  people  to 


*>»»  area  to  have 


Oertalnly  tfaa  leadnafalpiol  tbB  gentla- 
man  from  Oklahoma  and  tbe  gBntltian 
from  Mlawuii  la  worthy  of  our  attention 
and  tbe  commendation  of  all  Members  ot 
tbeOongrees. 

Mr.  EEncONDSON.  I  deeply  ai^xred- 
ate  tbe  remaiks  of  tbe  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia.  and  I  aiwredate  the  undw- 
standtog  and  sympatbetlo  heart  whlOb 
the  gentleman  brings  to  aU  of  bis  actlooi 
in  the  Ccanmittee  on  Public  Wotk& 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  If  tbe  gen- 
tieman  wUl  yield  further.  I  am  quite 
frank  to  say  that,  having  discovered  as 
much  as  I  did.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
changed  their  mtods  about  the  entire 
matter. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tbe  gentleman  yield? . 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  wish  to  Joto  my 
colleagues  who  have  expressed  apprecia- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
for  his  leadership  to  this  matter  and  par- 
ticularly his  taking  the  initiative  to  to- 
trodudng  legislation  to  which  a  number 
of  us  Jotoed  to  free  certato  recreational 
areas  from  fee  charges.  Some  of  us 
pnqxwed  legislation  which  i4>plled  to  a 
particular  reservoir  to  our  own  congres- 
sional district  to  call  attention  to  special 
circumstances  but  the  overall  approach 
with  relation  to  the  administration  of 
tbe  fee  requirement  was  proper  and 
prtferable. 

I  believe  the  response  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmohdson]  to  tbe 
toqulry  of  the  gentieman  from  tiaUf otnia 
as  to  further  adjustment  or  the  elimi- 
nation of  fee  charges  to  certato  areas 
was  based  on  the  criteria  which  has  now 
been  given  us,  resulting  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  quite  a  few  of  these  areas  at  a 
number  of  the  reservoin.  and  that  there 
will  be  a  period  of  trial  to  see  whether 
or  not  this  is  practical. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  That  is  my 
imd^rstandtog  of  tiie  totention  of  the 
Army  Engtoeen  and  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  For  further  clarifi- 
cation let  me  ask  the  gentieman  this. 
I  am  wmiderlng  if  now,  to  a  case  where 
it  appears  to  be  impractical,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  reasons  that  our  ccdleague 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Stxxd]  Justpototed 
out,  there  is  a  chance  for  further  re- 
laxing the  requirement  for  fee  charges? 
For  example.  I  have  a  reservoir  to  my 
district  with  two  recreational  areas 
qucdl^rtog  for  fee  diarges  under  the  cri- 
teria announced  by  tbe  Cmrps  of  Bigl- 
neen.  I  doubt  that  fees  collected  would 
pay  for  personnel  and  all  the  other  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  Yet,  people  win 
be  harassed  and  Inconvenienced  because 
of  it.  It  is  not  a  place  where  people 
are  likely  to  spent  long  periods  camp- 
ing and  fishing  but  rather  a  day-to-day 
outing.  I  have  no  objections  and  I  know 
of  no  one  who  does,  for  charges  to  peo- 
(de  who  Qtend  long  periods  to  an  area 
and  who  use  public  facilities  pcdd  for 
by  taxes,  but  places  such  as  the  one 
desolbed  which  is  Proctor  Reservoir  to 
Ctxnanche  County,  Tex.,  is  not  such  an 
area  and  its  benefits  from  tbe  recrea- 
ticmal  standpotot  should  be  free. 

Comparatively  there  will  not  be  a  great 
number  of  peofde  tovolved.  but  yet  it 


may  meet  tbe  orMerla  Sikl  4bwn  by  iSA 
COipa  of  Englneere.  ^neeWcallr.  if  the 
genOanan  win  eomment;  do  the  looal 
people  have  a  oaaa  before  tbe  regloaial 
ofBoe  of  the  engtoeergjand  wiU  fiiey  have 
opportunity  to  plaee  oefoM  tbem  vrtiat 
they  fed  tbe  dreumstanoea  warrant,  and 
discuss  it  with  them,  to  aee  If  there  is 
any  leeway,  without  Imposing  tbia  reg- 
ulation on  them,  before  it  becomes  an 
after-the-fact  thing? 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  onoe 
aomething  is  to  deration  it  is  pretty 
diflleult  to  undo  It  It  aeems  to  me  it 
would  be  much  better  If  they  can  decide 
now  that  It  Is  impractical  and  they 
should  not  Impoae  tbeae  fees  on  an  area, 
such  aa  tbla  one  I  have  described? 

Mr.  ■DMOfa3eON.  Mr.  Speakar.  I 
ask  unanimous  conamt  to  proceed  tat  1 
additional  minutes. 

The  aE>EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
d) jeetlon  to  the  request  of  tbe  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  S»«0ND60N.  Mr.  Speakar,  I 
wraider  if  the  dlstlngutahed  ebalrman  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administratlaii 
will  not  agree  with  me  that  to  tbe  course 
of  this  trial  test  period  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  reasonable  for  the  Army  Bngi- 
neere  to  free  amy  reservoir  where  the 
figiffes  did  show  they  were  not  getting 
a  good  return  on  their  fSttxtt,  and  that  it 
was  not  proving  to  Iw  a  paying  proposi- 
tion for  the  Government  to  ocury  on  a 
collection  of  fees? 

Would  the  gentleman  not  agree  with 
me  further,  that  if  we  have  an  effect  from 
fees  of  discouraging  the  use  of  the  reeer- 
volr  and  reducing  the  public  participa- 
tion to  outdoor  recreation  at  that  reser- 
voir due  to  the  operation  of  fees,  that 
here  agato  there  should  be  a  bada  for 
discontinuatitm  of  fees? 

I  might  say  some  of  tbe  leading  ip(dces- 
men  of  conservation  groups  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  said  they  fdt  any  showing  that 
there  had  been  a  material  reduction  to 
use  of  a  recreation  area  because  of  feea 
should  lead  to  tbe  elimination  of  f  eee  to 
that  area. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Of  eoune.  the 
prtodpal  potot  is  that  onoe  It  is  Im- 
posed and  tbe  operation  begins,  it  hag 
been  my  experience  that  it  is  nmdi 
more  difficult  to  change  than  to  try  to 
prevent  it  befordiand.  That  Is  the 
potot  I  make. 

Agato  I  express  my  appreciation  to  tiie 
gentleman  for  bringing  up  tbls  diactig- 
slon.  for  the  very  fine  services  he  ha* 
rendered  to  bringing  this  so  f  oaoefolly 
to  our  attention. 

As  the  House  Is  aware  the  gentieman 
Is  a  ranking  member  of  tbe  Public  Worka 
Ccmimlttee  which  haxufles  these  mattera 
and  is  certainly  wdl  informed  on  tbe 
subject.  I  hope  that  unless  we  can  have 
furtiier  relaxation  of  these  charges  for 
recreation  to  these  areas  where  it  Is 
clearly  impractical,  we  will  return  to  our 
orlgtoal  porpoee  (rf  presstog  for  leglaila- 
tion  to  dlmtoate  the  unfairness  of  it 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  tb* 
gentleman  very  much.  I  thank  him  fbr 
his  support  and  hdp  to  connection  with 
tbeleglslatlMi. 


^ 
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«Aic  aomroN.  Bmto  ag  the 

OBB4T    aOOTHWBBT:    AN    QDT- 
STAMDZnO:  IfBMORIAUZATION 

The  snSAKER  pro  tempore,  Utader 
tmniova  order  of  the  Botue.  the  gentle- 
num  fmn  Texai  (Ifir.  TBonpsoirl  Is 
recognized  for  30  mfarates. 

Mr.  TH01iO*SON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
C^ieaker,  one  of  the  finest  compensations 
for  service  in  the  Congress  is  an  occa- 
sional opportunity  to  participate,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly.  In  memorable  dvlc  pro- 
tnuBs.  One  such  experience  In  the  Na- 
tion's Cipital  City  was  the  memorialiaa- 
tfon  on  May  19.  1968.  of  Oen.  Sam 
Hbttston.  It  was  uniquely  fitting  that 
my  aide  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  Texas.  R^uvsentative  OaARAM 
PuBcnL.  who  is  president  of  the  Texas 
State  Society,  took  part. 

The  exercises  were  held  at  a  parish 
Anner  at  the  All  Souls  Episcopal  Me- 
■kerlal  Chm^h  with  Viee  Adm.  John  P. 
Shafroth.  VS.  Navy,  retired,  presiding. 
The  pastor  of  the  historic  church  Is  the 
Reverend  Prank  W.  Blackwelder. 


*n\a  distinguished  guests  included: 
Rear  Adm.  Elmer  E.  Duvall,  Jr.;  Btfrs. 
R<V  L.  Brb,  author  and  lecturer;  Dr. 
David  J.  Ouy;!  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  V. 
Hoagteid;  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Oraham  Pur- 
cell;  Vice  Adm.  and  Mrs.  T.  O.  W.  Set- 
tle; Capt.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Taylor; 
Hon.  Maurice  H.  Thatcher;  and  Rev.  Jo- 
seph P.  ThoTning,  pastor  of  St.  Jos^h's- 
on-Carrolton  Manor  Church,  Prederick. 
Md.,  author  and  educator. 

OBOAMOUnONB  UnmHTSB 

.  Cultural  and  other  organisatioDs  rep- 
iBBented  included:  American  Legion. 
Columbia  Historical  Society.  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  Jamestowne 
Society,  Society  of  Mayflower  Descend- 
ants, Texas  State  Society,  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Historical  Society. 


SAM  aoosxoir: 


om  or  vtBOMXA'a 

SONS 


Because  Sam  Houston  was  the  greatest 
single  leader  in  Texas  history  and  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  westward  expansion 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Pacific,  I 
Jhall.  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  mention 
some  of  the  highUghts  of  his  career. 

Bom  in  Rockbridge  County.  Va.,  he 
moved  to  Tpnn^see  in  early  life,  and  be- 
came a  Representative  in  the  Congress 
from  that  State.  182»-27,  and  Governor. 
1827-29.  Eventually  moving  to  T^xas, 
he  was  mtpolnted  as  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Texas  army  in  the  war  for 
its  liberation  from  Mexico  and  was  the 
outstanding  hero  of  the  decisive  Battle 
of  San  Jacinto.  1836.  which  sealed  Texan 
Indqwrndence.  He  was  the  first  elected 
President  of  Texas.  1836-38,  its  third 
President.  1841-44.  and  a  Senator  in  the 
Congress:  from  Texas,  1846-59;  and, 
finally.  Governor  of  Texas  from  1859 
unta  he  was  deposed  In  1861  because  of 
his  opposition  to  the  secession  of  Texas 
from  theUhloo. 

Though  he  left  Virginia  at  an  early 
•ce.  he  was  always  proud  of  bts  Virginia 
herttttt  and  lOtck  »  great  admh%r  of 
Oeor^e  Wwhihgtoo.  The  Old  Dominion 
today  haaxm  his  memoiy  by  means  of 
•n  impressive  meonted  bust  among 
aome  of  Virginia's  greateet  sons  in  the 


old  BouH  of  Oelesatee  HaJI  tai  the  State 
Cvitol  in  Rtehmond.  .  .;.J  c 

MncouAUBATicar  MMiJilftoiiin 

The  proceedings  were  charatterized  by 
grace  and  dignity.  Called  to  order  by 
Vice  Admiral  Shafroth,  the  program  was 
opraied  with  an  invocation  by  the  rector 
of  the  church.  Rev.  Mr.  Blackwelder. 

The  principal  speaker  was  Caot.  Miles 
P.  DuVal.  Jr..  distinguished  naval  offi- 
cer, historian  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
a  leading  authority  In  interoceanlc  canal 
problems.  Os  well-known  writings  and 
other  notable  contributions  in  this  field 
have  been  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  United  States,  the  Congress,  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and.  Indeed,  the  world  at 
large. 

The  prep«tration  of  Captain  DuVal's 
address  required  a  long  period  of  the 
most  intensive  study  and  verification. 
He  obviously  recognized  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  by  making  the  address  on 
Houston  and  set  out  to  pnform  a  great- 
ly needed  and  Important  public  service 
of  evaluating  and  vitalizing  his  life  and 
achievements. 

That  he  succeeded  in  clarifying  and 
emphasizing  the  key  points  of  Houston's 
career  is  shown  by  the  prolog  of  his 
address.  Its  factual  appraisal  smd  Inter- 
pretation will  be  invaluable  for  those  who 
wish  to  honor  this  great  figure  in  the  his- 
tory of  "Texas  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  order  that  the  entire 
proceedings  may  be  suitably  recorded  in 
the  permanent  annals  of  the  Congress 
•hd  thus  be  made  available  for  the  li- 
braries of  the  Nation,  I  now  quote  the 
roles  and  remarks  of  the  participants: 
R«MAiw»  OF  Vice  Adk.  Johk  r.  Bturaxrm, 

ImTBODUCXMO    CONGBZBSltAjr    Obaham   Pdx- 
CSLL 

Members  of  All  Souls  KpUcopal  MemotUl 
Cbureb.  Dtotbiguiabed  gnesti,  ladles  and 
gentlemen : 

Because  of  the  nattire  of  our  program  to- 
night, the  matter  next  In  Importance  to  the 
choice  of  the  principal  speaker  la  the  selec- 
tion of  the  one  to  Introduce  him.  VITe  are. 
Indeed,  fortunate  In  having  secured  for  this 
service  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Con- 
gress from  Texas  who  Is  also  the  President 
of  the  Texas  SUte  Society  of  Washington. 

Elected  as  a  Representative  frtxn  the  ISth 
Congressional  District  In  a  specUl  election  on 
January  27.  lOSa.  he  Is  now  on  his  third  con- 
secuuve  term.  Assigned  to  the  Important 
committee  on  Agrlcnlture.  he  has  served  with 
distinction  and  was  appointed  on  July  30. 
I»e4,  by  the  Speaker  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Commission  on  Pood  Ifaifeetlng. 

^^nssntlng  an  area  In  northern  Ttezas 
extending  along  the  Bed  River  opposite  Okla- 
homa, which  la  rich  In  history,  be  has  been. 
In  addition  to  his  formal  training  in  agri- 
culture and  the  law,  a  keen  student  of  his- 
tory, eq>eclaUy  of  Tesas  and  the  great  South 
West. 

It  U  my  honor  to  call  upon  Congreaaman 
OaaHAac  Pubcxli,  of  Tens,  who  wlU  Introduoa 
the  speaker. 

^^^MttiTB  or  OoKoaMManw  OiAmsis  Prmcsix 
DmoDtJcora  MXLa  p.  ddval,  Jk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  membaia  of  All  Souls  Kjia- 
eopal  Metaorlaa  Oburcit.  booorsd  guaata 
ladles  and  gentlemso: 

''w  yB*n  ago,  the  gsatleman  wtao  will 
speak  to  us  tonight  addrsased  this  body  on 
the  Uf e  of  Matthew  Itaotalne  Maury,  since 
Maury  bad  been  appointed  as  a  midshipman 
lb  th«  MMy  ky^«M  ^M*  ASaaiiea^  wbom  w* 


iwnoc  ^ptUtfM  and  oax  qmfesr  baa  atodisd 
the  oarwO'Ofboth  man.  hta -ofaotee  is  a  aat. 
Xiral  on*  for  this  Occasion. 

Let  us  look  at  our  ^Maker's  career  to  sss 
what  qoaUlled  him  to  ^>eak  on  this  ooeastoa. 

Be  has  served  at  sea  on  Tarious  typ««  «« 
vessels  m  waters  washlag  tour  oonttneats- 
OQ  tile  three  coasts  at  the'  United  Stataa.  la 
the  Caribbean  and  Central  American  i^ 
gtons.  in  Alaska  and  Bawall,  In  Burope  aas 
South  America,  and.  dudng  World  War  S, 
with  the  Panama  Canal  fs  officer  In  cbans 
of  marine  operatloos  in  the  Padflc  seetkn 
of  the  Oanal.  Re  has  also  served  In  the 
Southwest  Paetfle  and  the  Par  Avt.  He  has 
served  on  various  types  of  warahlpa  and  has 
ted  oonuQand  at  aevmral  naval  vessels.  Hs 
has  participated  Ui  various  peacetime  enr- 
dses  with  the  U.S.  Fleet,  In  combat  opera- 
tions during  World  War  H.  and  In  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Japanese  Empire  and  China 
He  has  olMsrved  firsthand  the  devastation 
and  dMooatlon  of  war  and  the  excitement 
of  two  Latin-American  revolutions. 

Ashore,  he  baa  btid  responsible  poattloos 
In  the  Navy  Department  and  In  the  rv«ni 
Zone  govOTiment.  He  had  post  graduate 
training  at  the  Naval  War  Cbllege  Naval 
Post  Graduate  School,  and  Oeorgetown  Unl- 
varsity. 

In  addltioo  to  his  regular  duties  in  tlis 
Canal  SSona,  ha  made  extensive  studies  of 
the  problema  of  marine  operations  of  the 
Panama  Oanal.  Out  of  theee  studies  he  de- 
veloped the  flrat  oomprehensive  plan  for  Uf 
operational  Improvement — a  plan  that  has 
attracted  world  wide  attention. 

Ouf  epeakw  1«  an  author  of  dlstlncdoo. 
He  has  wrtbten  two  Important  books  on  the 
Panama  Canal.  He  has  spoken  tn  many 
places  and  written  many  arUcIee,  includlas 
one  for  the  Encyclopedia  Brttannlca,  on  ttis 
subject. 

Our  speaker  Is  a  man  wtth  a  broad  and 
varied  backgnmnd.  He  la  eminently  qusll- 
fled  to  address  us  tonight  on  an  Importaak 
Chapter  In  Amerloan  history.  He  wishes  to 
*tnmm,  however,  that  he  Is  not  here  m  aa 
official  capacity,  and  that  the  statements  and 
opinions  that  he  will  expreea  are  not  to  be 
construed  as  official  or  as  necessarily  refleot- 
ing'the  vlewa  of  the  Navy  Department  or  any 
other  agency  of  our  government. 

It  U  my  real  privilege  to  Introduce  Cto- 
taln  MUea  P.  Duval,  Jr.,  of  the  XJJB.  Navy,  n. 
tired,  who  will  q>eak  to  us  on  "Sam  Hoot- 
ton:  The  Washington  of  the  Vast  South- 
west." 

Bus.  Housiok:  Taa  Wasrinoton  of  tbi 

Vast  Southwest 

(Address  by  Miles  P.  DuVal,  Jr..  Captain. 

VS.  Navy,  retired) 
raoLOQOB— aaac  houb'kmt:  cabbb  wtunaaam 
Bom  March  a,  1798;  Died  July  26,  188S. 
US.  Army 

Private  and  sergeant.  March  34  to  Augoit 
1813. 

Boslgn,  July  39,  1818;  8rd  Ueutenant.  De- 
cember 21,  1813. 

3d  Lieutenant.  May  30.  1814;  let  Lisa- 
tenant.  May  1817  resigned.  Mandi  1,  1818. 

Served  under  Oeneral  Jackson  In  the  Crssk 
War,  1818-14. 

Hero  of  Battle  of  Boraeshoe  Bend.  March 
ae,  1814. 

Subagent  to  Cherokee  Nation.  1817-18. 

Defender  of  Indian  Rights. 

Siibaequent 

Studied  Law  In  NasHvlUe.  Tsimessee,  and 
Admitted  to  Bar.  1818. 

District  Attorn^,  DaTldsoa  County,  Tto* 
arsssea.  1819. 

Colonel  and  Adjutant  Oenaral  of  Tsnata* 
see.  1830. 

Mi^or  General.  Tennessee  Mllltla,  1831. 

Representative  from  IVnnesaee,  1838-37. 

Appointed  Matthew  Vtoatalne  Maury  ■• 
lOdahtpdUtfi  in  ttA.  Navy,  1688. 
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Governor  of  Tennessee,  fpaft  until  Reslg- 
natlon  on  April  16, 1839. 

Moved  to  Territory  of  jl^herokee  Nation. 
1839. 

lifade  Cherokee  Citizen,  October  31.  1839. 

Crossed  the  Bed  River  for  Texas.  Decem- 
bers, 1833. 

Member,  Texas  Conventlpn  for  Stat^ood 
In  Mexico,  AprU  1833. 

Delegate,  Texas  Oonsul44tlo(i,  November 
1835. 

Member ,  Texas  Oeneral  1 1  Convention  for 
Independence,  March  1836. 

Commander-in-Chief,  Te^^  Army.  March 
5, 1836. 

Victor  of  San  Jacinto,  Api^  31. 1838. 

Liberator  of  Texas. 

First  President  of  Texas,  1^6-38. 

Organizer  of  Texas  Rangelv,  1837. 

Member,  Texas  House  oi  Representatives 
1838-40.  ' 

Third  President  of  Texas,  il$41-44. 

Architect  of  Annexation  Of  Texas,  1888-45. 

United  Stetes  Senator  frotn  Texas,  1848-89. 

Champion  for  a  Oreater  Utalted  States. 

Defender  of  Matthew  Fontilne  Maiuy. 

Expounder  of  the  Constitution. 

Qovemor  of  Texas,  1889-6|Li 

Opponent  of  Secession. 


Refused  to  Take  Oath 
Confederacy. 
Deposed,  March  18. 1861. 


of  Allegiance  to 


Iimaaucnq^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  Distiagulsli^d  Guests,  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen:  On  February  1,  1861,  a  con- 
vention of  the  people  of  Ttexas,  against  the 
determined  oppoeition  of  tha  Governor,  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  secede  ^'om  the  United 
States,  subject  to  a  popular  referendum  on 
February  23.  The  Governor,  a  strong  imlon- 
tit,  feeling  that  the  citizens  of  his  state  had 
been  misled,  "took  the  stuinp"  to  prevent 
what  he  thought  would  beiS  major  dlsastw. 

Ending  his  campaign  In  jCJalveeton  with  a 
ipeech  from  the  balcony  of  the  Tremont 
House  despite  threats  of  violence,  he  subdued 
a  hostile  mob  by  his  presence  into  respectful 
Mlence.  In  measured  worcl^,  he  exclaimed: 
"Some  of  you  laugh  to  8<:0m  the  idea  of 
bloodshed  aa  the  result  <it  secession,  and 
Jocularly  propose  to  drink  all  the  blood  that 
will  ever  flow  In  consequenUe  of  it.  But  let 
me  tell  you  what  is  coming  on  the  heels  of 
secession.  The  time  will  come  when  your 
fathers  and  husbands,  your  fia*  and  brothers, 
will  be  herded  together  like(  sheep  and  cattle 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  .  .  .  You  may, 
after  the  sacrifice  of  couqijless  millions  of 
treasure  and  hundreds  of  ijbousands  of  pre- 
dous  lives,  as  a  bare  posslli^ty,  win  Bouth- 
tm  independence  .  .  .,  but  R  doubt  It.  I  tell 
you  that,  while  I  believe  wltib  you  in  the  doc- 
trine of  sUtes  rights,  the  North  is  determined 
to  preserve  this  Union.  They  are  not  a  flery. 
Impulsive  people  as  you  arS,  for  they  live  In 
9M«  climates.  But  when  they  begin  to 
move  In  a  given  direction^  .  .  .  they  move 
«itb  the  steady  moment\uii$nd  perseverance 
of  a  mighty  avalanche;  and  what  I  fear  Is. 
they  will  overwhelm  the  Stmth  with  Ignoble 
defeat  .  .  ." »  J 

Despite  this  eloquent  anq  tcourageous  gov- 
■nor's  direful  warning  a^  utmost  en- 
deavors, the  voters  of  Texas!  ratified  the  ordl- 
B>nce  of  secession.  CaUsd  before  the 
oonvention  on  March  16  to  take  an  oath  to 
support  the  government  of  tie  newly  farmed 
Confederate  States,  he  remtilned  silent  and, 
**o  days  later,  the  Ueutenij  it  Governor  waa 
declared  as  successor  to  thei'*vacant"  office. 

The  governor  so  quickly  (Itpoaed  was  Oen- 
•sl  Sam  Houston.    Who  wM  he  and  what  la 


tte  story  behind  his  clear 


nlned  opposition  to  secessi  (in? 

KAXLT    TXAia.    ITI  i 

Bora    on    a    plantation 
««bty.  Virginia,  seven 


^on  and  deter- 
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In    Rockbridge 
from  Laodng- 


ton,  on  March  3.  1793.  be  waa  of  Scotch 
ancestry  with  lines  tracing  back  through  co- 
lonial times  and  the  minor  nobility  of  Soot- 
land  to  Scotlsh  archers  fighting  in  France 
for  Jeanne  d'  Arc.  From  his  father.  Major 
Samuel  Houston,  a  captain  In  Morgan's  Rifle 
Brigade  In  the  War  of  American  Independ- 
ence and  later,  a  brigade  Inspector  of  the 
Virginia  MUltla.  he  Inherited  a  passion  for 
adventure  and  a  penetrating  vision;  from 
his  mother.  Elizabeth  Paxton  Houston,  he  de- 
rived a  stern  fortitude;  from  both,  a  One 
physique,  great  energy.  Intelligence  and 
ambition. 

Sam  was  ten  years  old  when  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  of  1803  stimulated  the  movement 
for  westward  expansion  of  the  United  States. 
Thus,  It  was  natural  that  he  found  reading 
classics  In  his  father's  library  far  more  at- 
tractive than  attending  classes  at  school. 

In  his  14th  year,  following  the  death  of  his 
father,  his  mother  moved  her  famUy  to  a 
new  farm  In  Baker's  Creek  Valley  In  Blount 
County,  Tennessee,  near  MarysvUle. 

Attending  school  there  was  no  more  at- 
tractive for  Sam  than  It  had  been  In  Vlr- 
gmia  but  he  developed  a  taste  for  good  liter- 
ature, and  was  especially  fond  of  Homer's 
niad.  Put  to  work  In  the  famUy  store,  he 
fo\md  that  equaUy  distasteful.  Seeking 
peace  and  quiet  to  study  Homer,  he  ran  away 
from  home  and  joined  a  nearby  tribe  of 
Cherokees.  The  chief,  Oo-loo-teka,  seeing 
some  of  his  own  characteristics  in  young 
Sam,  "adopted"  him  as  his  own  son  with 
the  tribal  name  of  "Colonneh,"  meaning  the 
Raven.  This.  In  Cherokee  mythology,  signi- 
fied good  fortune. 

In  the  forest  with  the  Indians,  Sam 
learned  trapping,  water  sports,  and  an  old 
Indian  game  now  known  as  la  crosse;  hunt- 
ing and  fishing;  T-niHnn  sign  language  and 
tersely  cogent  q>eech.  He  joined  In  their 
councUa  and  won  their  friendship,  which 
was  to  mean  much  In  the  futtxre. 

After  three  years'  residence  with  the  In- 
dians, nineteen  year  old  Sam  retiimed  home 
and.  despite  his  lack  of  formal  education, 
started  an  academy  and  taught  school  for 
one  year.  He  had  read  every  book  in  his 
father's  library  was  one  of  the  best  spellers 
in  Blotint  County,  could  recite  from  memory 
a  great  part  of  all  twenty-four  books  of  the 
niad,  and  knew  Indian  life.  No  wonder  his 
Academy  was  a  success  I 

After  President  Madison  caUed  upon  the 
West  to  take  up  arms  against  the  British  In 
the  Second  War  of  American  Independence, 
Sam,  then  twenty.  In  March  1813,  enlisted  In 
the  United  States  Army  and  was  assigned 
to  the  7th  Infantry.  Within  a  few  weeks,  he 
was  promoted  to  sergeant.  After  the  con- 
solidation of  his  regiment  with  39th  Infan- 
try, he  vras  commissioned  on  JiUy  39,  1818. 
as  an  ensign  In  the  Army. 

Why  the  n^ld  promotion?  Tht  Ueuten- 
ant Oolonel  of  this  regiment  and  the  first 
fleld  officer  to  whom  young  Houston  had  re- 
ported, Itiomas  Hart  Benton,  later  Senator 
from  Missouri,  wrote:  "I  then  msiked  In 
him  soldierly  and  gentlemanly  qualities 
.  .  .  frank,  generous,  brave;  ready  to  do,  or 
to  suffer,  whatever  the  obligation  .  .  .  Im- 
poeed;  and  always  prompt  to  answer  the  caU 
of  honor,  patrlotlam  and  friendsh^."* 

HOXrSTOIf  ATTlACn  THB  ATmmOIf  OF  ANDBSW 
JACKBOW,  aCASCH  3T,1S1« 

Long  before  Houston  joined  the  Army,  he 
became  convinced  that  for  him  the  deepest 
satisfaction  In  life  depended  upon  winning 
"distinction".  Under  the  Inspiration  of 
Homer,  he  decided  to  cast  his  life  In  heroic 
mold.  His  opportunity  came  earlier  than 
expected.  On  March  36,  1814,  during  the 
campaign  against  the  Creek  Indians  In  Ala- 
bama on  the  Tallapoosa  River  at  a  sharp 
curve  known  as  Horseshoe  Bend.  United 
States   forces   under  Andrew  Jackson  sur- 


rounded the  Improvised  Cre^  fort.  The  ad- 
vance started  the  next  afternoon  stid  Hous- 
ton's regiment  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
raiQparts. 

When  his  major,  standing  In  front  of  him, 
fell  dead,  Houston  stepped  forward,  waved 
his  sword  and  called  upon  his  platoon  to 
follow.  Vaulting  the  barricade,  he  fought 
off  a  ring  of  Indians  with  his  sword  whUe 
his  platoon  dropped  down  beside  him. 
Wounded  by  an  arrow  deep  In  his  thigh,  ha 
kept  fighting  until  the  enemy  left  the  re- 
doubt. 

Unable  to  remove  the  arrow  himself,  he 
called  upon  a  nearby  lieutenant  vrho,  not 
pulling  hard  enough  for  fear  of  making  the 
wound  worse,  urged  getting  a  sxugeon  to  re- 
move it. 

"Try  again",  directed  Houston,  "and  thte 
time.  Lieutenant,  out  with  It  or  by  (Heaven) 
ni  knock  you  lUt."  » 

Oeneral  Jackson,  who  passed  by  aa  the 
arrow  was  extracted  with  a  gush  of  blood, 
saw  Houston  and  told  him  to  stay  out  of  the 
fight  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  But  the  young 
officer.  lying  on  the  ground  after  treatment 
by  a  surgeon  heard  Jackson's  call  for  volun- 
teers to  put  the  fortification  out  of  action. 

Rising,  Houston  led  some  soldiers  from 
his  own  platoon  down  the  steep  side  of  a 
ravine.  When  five  yards  from  a  loophole,  two 
rUe  balls  hit  his  right  arm,  and  shoulder, 
effectively  disabling  him.  A  surgeon  re- 
moved one  from  the  shoulder  but  Houston 
had  to  be  transported  sixty  miles  to  Fort 
Williams,  where  he  was  left  as  a  hopeless 
case. 

Two  months  later,  still  weak  and  haggard, 
he  was  assisted  to  his  home  where  he  was 
hardly  recognized.  The  second  ball  was  not 
removed  from  his  arm  until  the  foUowlng 
year. 

Horseshoe  Bend  was  one  of  the  Important 
turning  points  In  Houston's  ciu«er.  On  Biay 
30,  1814,  he  was  promoted  to  second  lieu- 
tenant and  gained  some  time  for  extensive 
reading.  More  important  than  anything 
else.  General  Jackson,  who,  like  the  TTn^tftn 
chief,  had  recognized  his  own  character  In 
Houston,  entered  the  yoxing  man's  life. 
From  Jackson,  he  learned  about  ><«Tnning 
troops  in  the  field,  the  way  to  maintain 
morale,  the  care  of  arms,  and  the  control  of 
untrained  mllltla  troops  by  the  example  of 
disciplined  regulars. 

XaBTTKX  BT  SBCIXTABT  OF  WAX  Iltsraun  BOXTB- 
TOK'8  aBUOMATION,   tUWtm    1,    ISSl 

While  on  convalescent  leave  In  1814,  Hous- 
ton visited  Washington  for  medical  treat- 
ment and  viewed  the  ashes  of  the  capital  city 
that  had  been  burned  in  August  by  the 
British.  The  treatment  proving  Ineffective, 
he  visited  relatives  In  Virginia,  gaining  back 
some  of  his  strength  on  the  way  to  Ten- 
nessee. 

Transferred  In  May  to  the  First  Infftntry 
at  New  Orleans  for  special  medical  atten- 
tion to  prevent  the  loas  of  use  of  his  right 
arm,  he  had  an  Army  surgeon  remove  the 
second  bullet  at  a  time  when  the  only 
anesthesia  was  a  heavy  drink  of  whiskey. 
Recuperating  at  an  old  French  barracks  near 
the  Mississippi  River,  be  resmned  reading  his 
favorite  books,  among  them  Shakespeare. 

After  a  fxirlougb  to  visit  his  family  In 
Tennessee,  he  vras  assigned  light  duty  In  the 
Atljutant's  Oeneral  (dllce  In  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Army  at  Nashville,  pt 
which  Andrew  Jackson  was  the  Commanding 
Oeneral.  Thus,  he  jiad  opportunities  to  dis- 
cuss with  General  Jackson  the  battles  at 
Horseshoe  Bend  and  New  Orleans. 

In  late  1816,  Cherokee  Indians,  betraysd 
by  some  of  their  minor  chiefs  in  approving 
a  treaty  ceding  some  of  their  choice  lands 
and  calling  for  their  removal  to  Arkansas, 
threatened  war.  At  General  Jackson's  re- 
<|aeM  and  on  recommendation  of  Qovemor 


*  Wlsehart.  p.  16. 


'  Wlsehart.  p.  18. 
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Meaaan  at  Tmumhm.  Boumod.  an  Oetobor 
M.  iai7.  WM  appointed  cntMcent  of  th* 
United  Btetea  to  tb*  CAmtoIum. 

BaddwMd  by  tb*  natun  at  lito  taak.  Zi«a- 
twiant  Houston  put  on  hto  TnHt»w  ninthw. 
oaUad  upon  Us  adopted  Indian  (atlMr  and 
talkad  with  young  wazrlon.  »»tt>it««iiT.j 
that  tha  vhltas  would  buUt  upon  oarrylnc 
cmX  the  "teaaoharoua  tcwtT'.  ha  aipialned 
that  tha  ebolca  was  for  the  battar  at  two 
•nis:  to  ramaln  whara  thay  wara  In  'i«f««ipttt 
of  tha  treaty  and  face  ~rnrttliiBB  wazfara  or 
to  go  paacaCuUy.  Tha  Indians  accepted  hH 
advice  and  agraed  to  move  but  a  group  of 
Oberokaea  wished  to  send  a  delegation  to 
Waahlngtoii  to  see  Secretary  of  War  John 
O.  Oalhoun.  Ooremor  McMlnn  requested 
BoustoD  to  put  on  his  Indian  clothing  and 
to  aoooaapany  them. 

Beoelved  by  Secretary  Calhoun  on  Fab- 
ruary  6,  1818.  with  punctllllous  courteay.  the 
delegation  did  not  succeed  In  ^h^ngiwg  the 
deolsioQ.     On  the  groups'  departure  from 
tha  room.  Calhoun,  detained  Houston  and 
dsmanrted  to  know  why  he  was  out  of  mili- 
tary luilf  orm.    Astonished  by  tha  reprimand 
for    an    actkui    that    he    thought    merited' 
pralae.  he  explained  that  he  waa  an  Tn^i^^ 
agent  and  had  worn  the  clothing  best  fitted 
for    the    occasion.    Not    satisfied.    Calhoun 
Utsr  charged  Houston  with  oompUclty  In 
^slave  running  and  »miim»«g   ^q^  q^  abuse 
of  powar— aUegaUona  originated  in  reports 
from  the  guUty  promoters  of  such  activities 
aa  a  reprisal  agalnat  Houston  who  had  al- 
waya  protected  Indians  against  exploitation. 
Houston  prompUy  requeeted  the  Secretary 
to  make  an  Inveattgatton  and  aeeured  per- 
mlaslon  to  present  the  caae  to  Prealdent  Uon- 
roe;  and  he  waa  exonerated.    Althoxigh  the 
Secretary  waa  favorably  Impreaaed   by  the 
forthrightneaa  of  Houston,  the  young  offloer 
lecstved  no  apology  or  thanks  from  anyone 
and  thla  aet  him  to  wondering  whether  the 
Army  was  a  aultable  career  for  him. 

On  Uarch  1.  1818.  fully  realising  that  his 
Axva$  career  waa  aerlously  Jeopardlaed,  he 
wrote  to  the  War  Oepartaiant:  "Tou  will 
pleaae  accept  thla  aa  my  realgnatlon  to  take 
affect  from  this  date."*  Thus,  the  unex- 
pected caatlgatlon  by  Secretary  Calhoun  be- 
eama  another  Important  turning  point  In 
HQuston's  career. 

XAKLT  aocciaaxs.  laia-as 
After  aooeptanee  of  hla  resignation  and 
foUowlng  a  period  of  uncertainty  as  to  what 
occupation  to  chooe  that  would  win  "dla- 
tinetton"  and  give  blm  enough  in/*«me  to 
marry,  the  former  lieutenant  decided  upon 
tha  law.  Fortunately,  he  had  a  dUtaat  reU- 
tlva  la  MaahvlUa.  Tenneaaee,  Judge  Jamea 
Tumble,  who  became  hts  sponsor  and  men- 
tor. 

Applying  the  same  power  that  had  enabled 
him  tomamotlaa  large  portloaa  of  the  tii»/| 
to  tha  atttdy  of  the  legal  olaaalea  Blaeftstone's 
Oomm«ii«arie«>  Oofce  on  Itttlaton,  and  tha 
CoMstttitMoit  o/  t/te  Vnittd  StmUa,  Howton 
daltghtad  Judge  TMmbla  with  hla  quick 
graap  and  ooaprehanalva  undaratandlng  of 
bMte  pitoelplaa.  On  tha  Judge-a  reoomman- 
datlon.  h«  took  the  bar  '^mlnatton  In  1818 
aftaraaly  tfx  montha*  study  Inataad  at  tha 
euBtomaiy  alghtaen.  wlitnlng  tha  pratae  of 
hla  axamlMra. 

After  a  parted  of  practice  In  Labanon.  Tta- 
"— ■■>  Houston,  in  1819,  on  Jackson's  an- 
^torsament.  waa  atoetad  district  attorney  of 
Davidson  County  in  whteb  HaahvlUa  waa 
teoatad.  Zh  laao.  ha  waa  appointed  Adjutant 
a«arBl  of  ttanaaaaa  with  tha  nuikof  ool- 
oo^  and  in  1821  waa  promoted  to  major 
tMunl.    He  waa  than  twanty-alght. 

Dwlag  ttkoaa  yean.  Bogstan  waa  a  f>«. 
quan*  vtattor  at  tha  Baaotaca.  the  home 
oC  Jinfeaoi.    Ilteagh  tha  numbar  and  tm- 
at  hJa  fMaada  nnsitlnnad  to  gtow 
fc"oofc  oW  ooaa  wilaaa  ba  aa»  a 

'Wlaahanpt.M. 


dtalnnllnairton  on  their  part  to  be  fMandly 
■ran  than,  aa  he  eipsuasud  It,  he  parted  wltb 
tbem  'laa  a  aoaar  doea  hla  treamve  with  an- 
gmah  and  rape*."*  thua  showing  a  marked 
oapaettj  for  trlanditfilp. 

8a|>partad  by  Oansral  Jaekaon  and  Oky?- 
amor  llclCnn.  Major  Oeneral  Houaton  waa 
elected  to  the  Congreas  In  1828  tram  the 
MahTlUe  dlatrtct.  No  wonder  the  thirty 
year  old  Bepraeentatlve-eleot.  when  review- 
ing hU  steady  riae  during  the  five  years  i^of 
resigning  f*om  tha  Army,  waa  aatlafied  with 
hlsprogrees. 

On  his  trip  to  Waahtngton  In  1828.  he  car- 
ried to  his  saddle  bags  a  letter  of  Introduc- 
tton  to  Thomaa  Jafferaon  from  Jackson,  who 
wrote:  "I  have  known  Oeneral  Houaton 
many  yean,  and.  entertaining  for  him  the 
hlj^heat  feelings  of  regard  and  confidence, 
recommend  him  to  you  with  great  safety 
He  has  attained  his  preeent  standing  with- 
out the  Intrinsic  advantagea  of  fortune  or 
education,  and  haa  suatatoed.  In  his  various 
promotions  from  the  common  soldier  to  the 
Uajor-Oeneral.  the  oharaoter  of  a  high- 
minded  and  honorable  man."* 
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or  ooM^usa,  isss-st 
The    House    of    Repreaentetlvea    to    the 
Eighteenth   Congreas    (1828-26)    was   domi- 
nated   by    three    men— Henry    Clay,    John 
Randolph  and  Daniel  Weboter.   Realtalngthe 
value  of  learning  from  experienced  leglala- 
tore.  Houaton  atudled  theee  leaders  closely 
patterned  himself  after  Webster,  and   was 
thua  greaUy  infiuenced  In  his  maturing  views 
^  P«^"f.  »«»•••    An  assiduous  student  of 
Constitutional  government,  be  listened  care- 
'«"y_to?>««J»»ea  to  the  Houae.    Industrious 
»nd  perceptive  in  the  selection  of  evidence 
ne  aaaembled  facte  on  difficult  subjecte  and 
drew  logical  conclustona.    A  natural  orator 
Houaton  waa  able  to  make  many  addreaaea  In 
tlwHouae  featured  by  weU-reasoned  oonelu- 

Kept  busy  doing  tasks  for  General  Jackson 
then  In  Tennessee.  Houston  became  Involved 
m  a  quarrel  with  Oeneral  WUUam  White  and 
fought  a  duel  with  him.  Houston  escaped 
from  the  ordeal  without  Injury  and  White 
was  wounded  but  recovered,  for  which  Hous- 
ton was  most  thankful. 

During  his  second  tann  to  Congress  (1826- 
27)  some  criticism  by  Secretary  ot  the  Navy 
Southard  of  Jackson's  conduct  to  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleana  almost  reached  the  potot 
where  a  duel  was  to  order  between  Southard 
and  Jaekaon  at  the  time  the  Utter-a  election 
.?*?"<**°*  'w*  approaching.  Houaton 
avoided  this  crisis  by  tactful  diplomacy  dla- 
pUylng  a  capacity  for  handling  Jackson. 

Of  all  of  Represenutlve  Houston's  acUona 
to  the  Congress,  one  of  the  most  significant 
was  his  appotottog  to  1826  of  an  ambitious 
young  man  from  Tennessee,  also  like  Houston 

1™^[S^  ^^  ^'^^  ^^"^^  ""^'y  "truggle.  re- 
sembled his  own.  aa  a  midshipman  to  the 

The  subsequent  mighty  achlevamente  and 
sclentUlc  impulses  of  thla  youth  wet«  dea- 
uned  to  become  universal  to  their  infiuenoe. 
ThU  dedicated  appototae  waa  Matthew  Fbn- 
talne  Maury. 

do: 


TUAoanr  BivBTa  coTrass  or  aooa- 
Tox'a  Lura,  arxn.  laae 
Before  the  oloee  of  hU  second  term  to  the 
Congress,  Houston,  on  urglngs  from  home, 
decided  to  run  for  Qovemor  of  Tenneesae  aa 
a  Jackson  Democrat  and.  after  a  tough  eam- 
P^Il^^won.  Benefitted  by  hla  experience  to 
the  <^ngraea.  the  p<^>ular  bachelor  goramor, 
then  84.  exuded  confidence.  In  hla  laausural 
addreas.  ha  strsaaad  the  importaaoa  <tfVip- 
portaig  the  Conatttutlon  and  oppoaed  uaoipL 
ttona  by  Fsdsral  sgendaa.  Beoommandlng 
pubUe  Improvamente  aa  profier  actlvltlea  for 
tha  state,  he  urged  a  oaBal  around  Musflt 
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Shoala.  AUbama,  to  the  Tennaaaea  River  to 
provlda  Tenneaaee  with  an  outlat  for  Ito  prod. 
^>c^    Later,  to  admlnlatering  the  state  lov 
wnment.  he  waa  "aenslbte  and  praettcal"  siid 
his  popularity  steadily  Inoreaaed. 

During  the  campaign  of  Oeneral  Jackson 
^'^PfKtoPt  to  1828.  Houston  supportedhto 
vlgoroualy  and  hla  victory  made  Tennesass 
the  moat  Important  state  to  the  Union  Se- 
lected by  Jackson  aa  the  man  to  keep  Ten- 
neaaee to  Une  for  hla  administration  Oover- 
nor  Houston  was  a  natloxud  figure. 

MeanwhUe.  Houston  became  enamored 
with  Kliaa  Allen,  gifted  20  year  old  daughter 
of  Colonel  John  Allen  of  Sumner  Countv 
Tennessee,  who  encouraged  him. 

When  Oovernor  Houston  saw  Presldent- 
Eect  Jackson  off  at  the  dock  at  Naahvuie  on 
the  Ciunberland  on  January  18.  1829.  tor  the 
first  part  of  his  long  trip  to  Waahtogton  ha 
proudly  told  his  mentor  of  hia  engagen^ent 
to  be  married  four  days  later. 

"My  blessings  on  you  and  your  bride.  Got- 
emor."  said  Oeneral  Jackson  who  knew  tha 
bride  s  family  weU,  "I  pray  Ctod  grant  you 
a  happy   marriage  and  a  long,  prosperoui 

11x6.     * 

After  a  brilliant  wedding  to  the  Allen  man- 
sion, the  newlyweds  became  the  most  popu- 
lar couple  in  the  State.  Confident  to  his 
future.  Houston,  six  days  after  his  marrtam 
announced  his  candidacy  for  re-election  s^ 
Governor. 

Entering  upon  another  vigorous  cam- 
paign. Houston  was  well  on  his  way  to  an- 
other elecUon  victory,  with  many  predictinx 
that  he  and  his  bride  would  some  day  ktms 
the  White  House.  ^^ 

Then,  a  storm  broke.  On  April  18.  when 
one  of  Houston's  supporters  to  Nashville 
after  an  absence  of  a  few  days  entered  an  inn 
where  the  Houstons  had  lived,  the  clerk 
aaked,  "Have  you  heard  the  news?" 
"What  news?" 

"Oeneral  Houston  and  his  wife  have  sepa- 
rated and  she  has  gone  home  to  her  father."  • 
As  the  young  wife  had  left  while  her  hus- 
band was  away,  Nashville  had  learned  of  it 
before  Houston  did.  Thus,  on  return  that 
day,  he  fo\ind  the  city  to  an  uproar. 

Unable  to  effect  a  reconcUlation.  Houston 
was  completely  crushed.  Wounded  by  scan- 
dal mongers  and  even  threatened  with  ss- 
aasalnaUon,  be  regarded  his  brilliant  career 
to  Tennessee  as  shattered. 

In  hla  olBoe  on  the  same  eventog,  he  wrote 
hla  realgnatlon  as  Governor  of  Tenneesee.* 
Soon  after,  he  left  NashvUle  for  a  self- 
Impoaed  exUe  by  the  packet  Red  Rover.  As 
he  walked  the  decks  of  the  steamer  that  eve- 
ning pondering  the  dlsajqwlntment  that  he 
kn«w  Oeneral  Jackson  and  other  friends 
would  experience  and  the  bun  to  hU  wife,  he 
waa  deapondent  to  the  potot  of  contemplat- 
tog  BUldde.  Then,  as  he  described  it.  sn 
eagle  swooped  down  near  his  head,  soared 
aloft  with  wild  screams,  and  was  lost  to  the 
setttog  sun.  Seized  upon  by  this  sensitlfs 
man  as  sn  omen  of  his  future,  he  later  re- 
corded his  feeUngs:  "I  knew  then  that  a 
great  destiny  waited  for  me  to  the  West."  " 

Historical  Judgment  u  to  the  effect  that 
Houston  was  not  primarily  at  fault  to  the 
tragic  separation.  Although  he  never  ex- 
plained, he  always  defended  his  wife's  repu- 
tation. Nevertheless,  his  sad  exp«-ience  in 
1829,  by  changing  the  course  of  his  life,  hsd 
consequences  suggestive  of  those  of  the 
tragic  romance  to  1806  of  Nlcolai  Petrovlch 
Reeanov.  able  repreeentative  of  the  Csar  in 
Ruaalan  America,  with  BCarta  de  la  Concep- 
don  Arguello,  the  daughter  of  the  ^)anisb 
Commandant  at  San  Franciseo.»  The  earlier 
affair  affected  the  ooiuae  of  Russian  south- 
ward expansion  to  Callfomla  and  served  to 
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invent  a  <daab  between  tbf  ^lanlab  and 
Bosstan  Bnplraa.  Tha  tniady  of  Hoa>t<m 
bad  a  obato  ot  consequenoaa  mat  culminated 
tn  the  extenalon  of  tha  ac^thweat  United 

States  to  the  Fadflo. 
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BOMB  an 
namtara  a, 
continuing  hla  travela  unt 
Isnd  of  the  Cberokeea. 
Arkansas  Territory,  hla  old 
loo-t^a,  gave  Houston  a 
■Hy  son.  eleven  wtoteis 
ws  met.  ...  I  hsve  heud 
chief,  among  your  people, 
that  a  dark  cloud  has  fall^il  on  the  white 
path  you  were  walking.  . .  .  Ijam  glad  of  It — 
It  was  done  by  the  Great  Splnt. . . .  We  are  to 
trouble  and  the  Great  Spirit;  n&a  sent  you  to 


s  reached  the 
rdooated  to 
Id,  Chief  Oo- 
weloome: 
pawed  alnoe 
were  a  great 
I  have  heard 


My  wigwam  la 
ly  people  are 

St  nlg^t  "after 

;  few  weeka," 

wondwer  ra« 

Etouae."  " 

to  tribal  eus- 

Idoeakto  ahlrt; 

{a  haartrtreai  of 

to  a  queue,  he 

21,  1829,  waa 

Nation  "for- 

Ident  Jack* 

>te  Houaton 

against  at- 

for  oonqueat 

mada  a 
kto  against  car- 


at to  give  us  counsel, 
yours — my  home  Is  y< 
yours — rest  with  us."  » 

On  lying  down  to  sleep 
the  gloom  and  aorrowa  of 
Houston   tat   "like   a 
turned  at  last  to  his  father' 

Dressing  himself  acooi 
toms  with  a  white 
yellow,  leather  legglnga. 
feathers,  and  plaiting  hla 
WBs  accepted  and,  on  Octol 
made  a  citizen  of  the 
•rer". 

to  June  of  that  siuzuier 
ton.  heartatck  for  his  frianc 
lympathetlcally  but  wamedj 
tempting  an  "Illegal  enterpi 
with  Cherokee  Indians." 

to  the  spring  of  1830. 
trip  to  Wsahlngton  to  com) 
rapt  Indian  agente  and  secd^  the  removal 
of  some.  Returning  via  Tyneasee,  he  waa 
ireeted  by  snuill  crowds,  toqicatlng  a  change 
tn  attitude  to  his  favor.  After  return  to 
the  ChNOkee  Nation,  where  ike  waa  not  aub- 
Ject  to  United  Statea  marrlans  lawa.  he  mar- 
ried an  Indian  widow  wlth]hlc^  tribal  oon- 
Bsetlons  and  set  up  a  home  mmr  the  Neosho 
River. 

But  this  was  not  enoi 
happy  and  he  drank  heavj 
Of  deterioration  and  bee 
eotato  Tnrttans  as  "Big 
mother  blow.    In  August 
word  that  his  mother  waa 
rushed  home  to  time  to 
tefore  she  died.    After  rel 
tegan  to  change.    Giving 
he  again  left  for  Wi         , 
tton  of  Indians  seeking 
dishonest  agente. 

Soon  after  arriving  to  Wi 
ton  read  in  the  April  3, 
national  IntelUgeneer  of 
floor  of  the  Houae  of  Repi 
Pessman  William  Stani 
log  Houston  ot  fraud  to 
challenging  the  honor  of 
istration.  Houston  wrote  A^anberry  for  an 
tzplanatlon  which  the  Utte-i  refused,  infuri- 
ating Houston.  A  few  ds<s.Uter,  to  the 
evening  of  April  13,  he  udexpectedly  met 
Stsnberry  on  Pennsylvan^  Avenue  and 
thrashed  him  with  his  wall(i|ig  stick. 

Cnder  a  resolution  of  the  iSouse  calling  for 
the  arrest  and  punishment)  ,of  Houston,  he 
*ss  apprehended  and  brought  before  the 
Bouse  for  trial.  After  a  pjaor  effort  by  bis 
own  counsel,  Hoiiston  imderiiook  his  own  de- 
btee and  attacked  the  a\»thority  of  the 
Rouse  to  exercise  the  powensof  "grand  Jury; 
PjMecutor.  Jury  and  Judgi  i'  "That  man 
Btanberry,"  aaid  Houston.  "  4s  slandered  me 
"uough  the  columns  of  a  jnewspaper.  and 
f^vtta  even  to  answer  a  iqUte  note,  and  I 
«»««tlsed  him  as  I  would  a  dog,  and  I  wlU 
Isit  the  same  on  the  shofi^ders  of  anyone 
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to  make  him 
ahowlng  algna 
known  among 
Then  came 
91,  he  received 
loualy  111  and 
e  her  bleaalng 
to  Neoaho,  he 
Indian  wife, 
a  delega- 
agalnat 

Boua- 

lasue  of  the 
|apeech  on  the 
^tatives  by  Oon- 
|of  Ohio  aoous- 
contracteand 
raokaon  admto- 


wbo  laaalte  na,  aran  tboogh  U  be  one  of 
ytm  who  now  alt  In  Judgment  on  my  con- 
duct."- 

After  four  day*  ot  debate,  the  Bouaa.  by  a 
vote  of  loe  to  89.  found  hla  guilty  asd  aen- 
tenoed  him  to  a  reprimand  by  the  Speaker, 
whlcb  toeluded  a  conaaendatlon  aa  w^. 
Than  followed  an  anttfiUmaetto  trial  to  tha 
Dlstriot  of  Cohimbta  OlvU  Court,  which  oon- 
vloted  him  of  criminal  aaaault  and  fined  him 
8600,  later  remitted  by  Prealdent  Jaekaon. 
Theee  expertenoea  ahocked  Houston  toto  re- 
habilitating hlmaelf  and  gave  him  his  first 
sensation  of  victory  atooe  1828,  with  the  press 
of  the  country  aorlahning  blm  as  a  hara 

Obtaining  a  paaaport  at  the  dlreotlan  of 
President  Jaekaon  to  August,  ha  returned  to 
Arkanaaa  to  plan  hla  trip  aoutbwaid.  Fi- 
nally, on  Deoember  2,  1882.  on  tba  Bed  River 
near  Fort  Towson,  fully  conadous  of  poaalble 
daatlnlea  to  Taoua.  be  croaaed  bla  "muddy 
Rubicon." 

TKXsa  iwcLsaaa  m  nci)ai»wmjica 
KABCH  a,  lase 

Long  before  Houaton  entered  Texaa  evente 
there  and  to  Mexico  were  ah  aping  up  for  an 
eventual  clash.  In  Texaa,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Stephen  F.  Austin,  I^orth  American 
aettleiB  aought  to  separate  from  the  State  of 
Coahulla  and  form  a  new  atate  wlthto  the 
Mexican  Republic.  In  Mexico,  a  "brlUlant 
and  precodous"  youth  was  forging  hla  way 
toward  the  Preddency  of  that  oountry — ^An- 
tonio Ldpea  de  Santa  Anna,  later  to  be  known 
aa  the  "Napoleon  of  the  West."  Inevitably, 
with  different  cultures  and  races  competing 
for  dominance  to  the  same  area  waa  a  long 
aertea  of  Inddente  to  Texas,  vrith  growing 
convictions  that  the  wounds  of  spaamodlc 
dvll  war  had  became  too  deep  ever  to  heal 
and  with  demanda  alnoe  1829  to  aecur*  the 
services  of  Houston. 

Tlius,  on  his  long  ride  southward  to  De- 
oember 1832  to  San  Felipe  to  see  Auatto, 
Houston  was  able  to  apprialae  the  altuatlan 
and  confirmed  hts  fedtog  that  hla  dcattoy 
was  in  Texas. 

What  were  the  characterlstloa  of  theee  two 
leaders?  Bom  to  Virginia  to  the  same  year 
as  Houston  (1793),  Austin  waa  a  well  edu- 
cated man  of  wide  culture  devoted  to  Texas, 
medium  height  and  light  build,  better  fitted 
for  refined  aodety  than  for  a  turbulent  life 
on  a  frontier  to  the  midst  of  crisis.  In  oon- 
traat,  "Houston  stood  six  feet  two  tocbaa 
to  his  socks,  was  of  fine  contour,  a  remark- 
ably well  proportioned  man,  and  of  com- 
manding and  gallant  bearing;  had  a  large, 
long  head  and  face  and  his  itoe  featuree 
were  lit  up  by  large  eagle-looking  eyea;  poa- 
sessed  of  a  wonderful  reccfllectlon  of  peraona 
and  namee,  a  ftoe  addrees  and  oourtly  man- 
ners and  a  magnetism  H>proaohlng  that  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  He  enjoyed  unbounded 
popularity  among  men  and  waa  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  the  ladlee."  >'  mtdllgent.  ener- 
getic, absolutely  feartess,  and  capable  of 
great  physical  and  mental  endurance  indla- 
penaable  for  leaderahlp,  he  waa  a  natural 
choice. 

Despite  their  dissimilarities  theee  two 
leaders,  Austto  and  Houston,  got  along  well 
with  each  other,  for  they  had  one  great  com- 
mon piu^Kwe — the  liberation  of  the  Texas 
colonies. 

Promptly  starting  the  practtoe  of  law  and 
becoming  a  land  owner,  Houston,  as  a  new- 
comer, rematoed  quiet  but  observed  devdop- 
mente  cloedy.  By  the  spring  of  1884,  he 
conduded  that  war  between  Texaa  and  Mexi- 
co waa  a  "definite  probabUlty"  to  which 
Texans  would  have  to  protect  their  own 
totereste  without  aaaiatance.  In  Mexico, 
Preeldente  Santa  Anna  assumed  that  the 
war  had  already  started  aiKl.  to  October  1886 
began  to  mobilise  for  the  tovaaton  of  Texaa 
and  to  devdop  hla  strategy. 


JFollowtog  the  patt«a  of  their  f  orafatbara 
to  tba  War  of  North  American  Tnrtepandenaa. 
Tsxana  organlaed  oommltteea  of  vlgUanoa 
and  safety,  and  at  a  convention  to  Kovamber 
18SS.  f omtad  a  atoto  fovemmant  with  Baaxf 
Smith  aa  Oovenuv  and  Houston  aa  Ooop 
mander  to  Chtef  of  all  tba  armad 
recognition  that  war  would  foOow  after  I 
ration  from  the  Mexican  State  of  Ooahulla. 
unfortunately,  while  Houaton  waa  engaged  In 
forming  an  Army,  to  January  18S0  totrigoa 
to  the  Texaa  govaznmant  led  to  tba  dq>oal- 
tlon  of  the  Governor  and  the  removal  of 
Houston  aa  oommander-to-chlef — aotlona 
that  Impaired  preparations  and  tovlted  dla- 
aster.  Dealrtog  to  avoid  reepondbUlty  for 
the  chaoa  that  could  ensue,  to  maintain 
reepect  for  dvlllan  authority,  and  to  avoid 
dvll  strife,  Houston  dedded  to  accept  hla 
removal.  With  suppressed  feelings,  he  ad- 
dreaaed  bla  titwpa: 

"If  you  befieve  that  the  Ooundl  haa  4*- 
poeed  the  governor  and  withdrawn  command 
of  the  vdunteers  from  the  Oommandar  to 
Chief  Illegally  then  you  are  Juatlfled  la  oon- 
dudtog  that  your  new  comznandars  bava  no 
authority  over  you.  Aa  v<duntaeia  you  might 
oonalder  youraalvea  prtvUaged  to  go  home. 
If  you  do,  I  suggest  that  you  keep  your  ilflea 
to  good  ahH>e  and  praetloa  aarkamanablp  If 
you  can  qwre  tba  ammunition.  Bqulp  yoor- 
advea  with  good  boote  that  will  atand  bam 
wear,  and  enjoy  a  oomfortabia  furtoogb. 
Soon  after  tba  Mareb  I  convention  I  promlaa 
you  plenty  of  fighting.  Oar  cauaa  will  ba 
Just  and  a  noble  one  and  weU  underatood  by 
alL  TlU  March,  than,  I  Md  you  farewell,  and 
aodbleeayou.">* 

In  the  toterim,  Houston,  who  bad  bean  14^ 
pototed  by  Governor  Smith  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  neutrality  wltb  tba 
Cherokeee  and  other  Indian  tribea,  tindar- 
to^  and  acoomplldied  that  taak,  thua  pro- 
tecting the  Texaa  flank  and  rear  from  attack. 

In  the  early  daya  of  the  convention  to 
Waahlngton.  Texas,  on  February  28.  1888,  a 
courier  on  horae  back  arrived  with  tha  fol- 
lowing message  dated  February  34  from 
Colonel  William  B.  Travis,  commanding  of- 
ficer at  the  Alamo  at  San  Antonto: 

"Vdlow  dtlxena  *  compatriots — I  am  be- 
sieged, by  a  thousand  or  noore  of  the  Mexi- 
cans imder  Sante  Anna — I  have  suatatoed 
a  conttoual  Bomhardrnwit  81  cannonade  for 
94  hours  A  have  not  loet  a  man — ^The  enemy 
baa  demanded  a  surrandar  at  discretion, 
otherwise,  the  garrlaon  are  to  be  put  to  the 
sword.  If  tha  fort  la  taken — I  have  anawered 
the  demand  wltb  a  cannon  ahot,  ft  our  flag 
atlll  wavaa  proudly  from  the  walla — I  shall 
never  gurrender  or  retreat.  Tben.  .  .  .  ooma 
to  OUT  aid.  with  all  dlapatch.  ...  If  thla  oaU 
la  neglected,  I  am  determtoed  to  sustato  my- 
aelf  aa  long  as  posdbla  *  dte  Ilk*  b 
soldier Vlctoty  or  Death."  » 

The  next  day,  February  28.  Houston  ar- 
rived at  tha  convention.  Alarmed  by  the 
newa  from  the  Alamo,  and  Inaplred  by  tba 
preeenoe  of  Houston  ss  a  member,  thla  body, 
on  March  2,  1886,  adopted  the  Texaa  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  embodying  many  of  bla 
Ideaa. 

Two  days  latar,  tba  oonvention  appototed 
him  as  "Commander  to  Chief  of  all  tba  land 
forces  of  the  Texlan  army"  with  authority 
to  eatabllah  a  headquarters  and  to  onganlae 
the  army. 

When  a  readutlon  oalltog  for  the  oonven- 
tion to  adjourn  ao  that  Ite  members  could 
rush  to  the  aid  of  Texas  f orcea  to  tha  Alamo 
was  offered,  Houston  rose  In  strong  protest. 

"ThU  propoaal,"  he  stated.  "Is  mad.  We 
have  dedared  oursdves  independent  but  we 
have  no  organisation.  There  must  be  a  gov- 
ernment. It  must  have  organic  form.  With- 
out it  we  would  be  nothing  but  outlaws,  and 
can  hope  ndther  for  sympathy  nor  the  re- 
spect of  mankind.    The  oountry  la  to  peril. 
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1  adrlM  you  to  M  eatanly  And  flnnly  uid 
oOoly'lpanue  ram  deUbcratlonB.  B«  wlae. 
Be  pftMotle.  Feel  no  alarm.  I  pledge  ray- 
Nlf  to  pfoceed  at  once  to  Oonzalea  where 
we  hear  that  a  anall  oorpa  of  mlUtia  harr 
rallied. 

"VL  wUl  tnterpoee  them  between  this  con- 
vention and  the  enemy.  While  yon  choose 
to  sit  In  convention  I  promise  you  the  Mexi- 
cans will  never  approach  unless  they  march 
over  my  dead  body.  If  mortal  power  can 
avail  I  will  relieve  the  brave  men  In  the 
Alama"» 

Wlthoiit  waiting  for  the  convention  to 
form  a  provisional  government,  Houston  left 
for  the  front. 

Bouaxoir  omcrs  tszan  Dxratss  asainst 
htvasion 

By  MTly  February  1839.  the  Mexican  Army 
was  set  to  Invade.  Santa  Anna's  plan, 
brilliant  in  conception,  provided  for  three 
separate  forces  to  sweep  across  Texas  In  three 
aonss  roughly  paralleling  the  coast  line. 
Hm  intoitlon  was  the  siihjugatlon  of  the 
North  American  settlers  by  means  of  sys- 
iMnatto  burning,  plunder  and  executions. 

Informed  as  to  the  Mexican  plan  and 
movements,  Houston  recognised  the  peril 
and  decided  against  defending  isolated  points 
that  could  be  easily  taken  by  overwhelming 
strength  in  favor  of  "quick  flexible  move- 
ments". HU  plan,  suggestive  of  that  of  Csar 
Alesander  *>  in  meeting  Napoleon's  invasion 
-Vt  BuasU  in  18ia.  was  to  retreat  across  the 
v«rt  diatencee  of  Texas  drawing  Santa  awt^^ 
ti  away  from  his  bases  and  to  keep  his  smaU 
forces  concentrated  ready  to  attack  ahouM 
favoraMe  oondltionB  devek^. 

On  the  day  that  Houst<m  left  the  Con- 
vanUon  to  organise  to  relieve  the  Alamo,  that 
ottadel  had  already  fallen,  after  a  final 
assault  In  which  Colonel  Travis  and  all  his 
defenders  were  slaughtered,  including  James 
Bowie  and  David  Crockett. 

After  the  battle,  a  young  attractive  widow 
of  an  Alamo  defender  and  her  daughter 
were  taken  to  the  apartment  of  the  Mexican 
President.  He  placed  a  horse  and  his  per- 
sonal servant  at  her  disposal  and  requeeted 
her  "to  convey  the  compliments  of  General 
S«nta  Anna  to  Senor  Houston,  and  to  assure 
him  that  the  story  of  the  Alamo  would  be  the 
story  of  aU  who  were  found  in  arms  against 
Mexican  authority."  <* 

TTwee  weeks  later,  on  March  27,  1836,  a 
nXr^.  Sunday,  the  defenders  of  another  Iso- 
lated pott  to  the  south  eastward  at  Ooliad. 
who  had  surrendwed.  were  massacred. 

Meanwhile,  the  Texas  Navy,  under  Com- 
■■odore-^urlee  K.  Hawkins,  was  cruising  up 
and  down  the  coast  between  Tamplco  and 
^•^•••ton,  preventing  reinforcements  and 
■u^Ues  reaching  the  advancing  Mexican 
foroee — a  moat  significant  factor  in  the  «i««i 
Otttoome." 

As  the  retreat  continued  criticism 
■Bounted.  Provisional  President  David  O. 
Burnet,  about  AprU  2,  18S6.  wrote  Houston: 
•-me  enemy  are  Uughlng  you  to  scorn.  Tou 
must  ilfht  them.  Tou  must  retreat  no 
farther.  The  country  expects  you  to  fight."  » 
But  this  had  no  Influence  on  the  cautious 
and  aKpcrleneed  soUdar. 

IHraAtensd  with  a  mutiny  to  depoee  him 
•■  OoBunander  in  Chief,  Houston  had  two 
graves  dug  and  posted  a  notice  that  the  first 
man  to  seek  volunteer*  tm  this  porpose 
would  be  exeevted." 

varroa  of  sam  jacimto.  Amx.  ti.  xsas 
Intosleatsd  by  Mexican  sucoeeses  at  the 
AlamOk  QoUad  and  other  places,  Santa  Anm 

••Wiaabart.p.  168. 
■  OsfDllnoourt. 
■*  Jamas,  p.  230. 
"BUI.  pp.  42-66. 
"Wlsehart.  p.  204. 
■Jamas,  p.  241. 


(MeteooMsht    and   determined   to 

captur*  n«sldsBt  Bomst  and  the  enttra 
Texas  government  In  a  sudden  raid  on  Har- 
ilstmrg.  Taxes  cOelala,  warned  in  time.  Qed 
to  nauby  Oaiveston,  which,  protected  by 
marshss,  aiTcrded  a  safe  haven. 

Separated  tmoi  his  main  foroee  and  de- 
nied reinforcements  bgr  the  eea,  Santa  Anna 
pushed  on  toward  Morgan's  Point  on  San 
Jacinto  Bay  evidently  with  the  idea  of  car- 
rying his  campaign  of  fire  across  the  San 
Jacinto  Blver  at  Vlnce's  Bridge.  Houston 
saw  the  opportunity  and  became  the  pur- 
suer rather  than  the  pursued. 

On  April  10,  1836.  he  issued  this  oom- 
munlque:  "We  view  ourselves  on  the  eve 
at  battle.  We  are  nerved  for  the  contest, 
and  must  conquer  or  perish.  It  la  vain  to 
look  for  preeent  aid;  none  is  at  hand.  We 
must  now  act  or  abandon  all  hope  I  Rally 
to  the  standard,  and  be  no  longer  the  scoff 
of  msrcenary  tonguea;  Be  men,  be  freemen. 
that  your  children  may  bleas  their  fathers' 
namesi"  » 

That  evening  be  addressed  his  troops,  tell- 
ing them  that  a  collision  was  imminent  with 
Mexican  forces  under  the  one  man  most 
responsible  for  their  troubles.  Santa  Anna, 
who.  Houston  said,  was  cut  off  from  sup- 
port. Then,  with  Napoleonic  spirit,  he  ex- 
claimed: "This  Is  our  battle  cry.  Remember 
the  Alamol    Remember  the  Alamol" 

The  next  day.  April  20,  the  oppoalng  forces 
were  In  poeltion  but  Ho\uton  decided  not  to 
attack.  As  a  prscautlon  against  pcaslble 
escape  of  the  enemy,  he  burned  Vlnoe's 
Bridge. 

On  the  mcffntng  of  April  21,  after  his  first 
sleep  of  more  than  three  hours  in  six  crucial 
weeks,  Houston  awoke  later  than  usual, 
sprang  to  hla  feet  and  exclaimed:  "The  sun 
of  Austerlltz  has  risen  again."  " 

The  question  was  when  to  attack  and  he 
chose  the  Mexican  siesta  ho\ir.  At  3 :  30  P  J4., 
April  21.  1836,  Houston  gave  hla  signal. 
YeUlng  their  batUe  cry,  "Remember  the 
Alamo,"  the  Texans  charged,  taking  the 
enemy  by  complete  surprise. 

In  the  ensuing  confusion.  Santa  Anna  fled 
from  the  scene.  Unable  to  escape  over 
Vlnce's  Bridge,  he  was  captured  the  next  day 
and  brought  to  Ho\iston  then  lying  seriously 
wounded  on  a  blanket  under  an  oak. 

"I  am  General  Antonio  L6pez  de  Santa 
Anna,  President  of  Mexico,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  of  Operationa.  I  place 
myself  at  the  disposal  of  General  Houston," 
said  Santa  Anna.^ 

"General  Santa  Anna! — Ah,  indeed! — Take 
a  seat.  General,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  take  a 
seatl",  replied  Houston. 

"That  man  may  consider  himself  bom  to 
no  ocMBmon  destiny  who  has  conquered  the 
Napoleon  of  the  West;  and  it  now  remains 
for  him  to  be  generous  to  the  vanqulshsd," 
said  Santa  Anna. 

"Tou  should  have  remembered  that  at  the 
Alsjno,"  Houston  remarked. 

Opposing  strong  demands  for  Santa  Anna's 
summary  execution,  Houston  protected  his 
prisoner,  for  he  realised  that  SanU  Anna 
aUve  was  of  far  greater  value  than  dead. 
This  moderation  enabled  the  provisional 
government  to  negotiate  the  IVeaty  of  Ve- 
lasco.  signed  on  May  14,  in  which  Santa 
Anna  recognised  the  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas  with  the  Rio  Grande  as  the 
boundary.  Moreover,  the  victory  of  San 
Jacinto  won  the  admlraUon  of  General  Jack- 
son, ranked  Houston  among  the  great  men 
of  the  earth,  and,  as  a  reault  of  the  Mexican 
War  to  which  it  led,  decided  the  destiny  of 
all  the  area  between  the  southwestern  United 
States  and  the  Pacific,  making  Houston  the 
liberator  of  Texas,  and  the  idol  of  Ita  people. 

"Wlsehart,  p.  220. 
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In  a  special  election  on  September  6,  1836, 
the  people  of  Texas  voted  overwhelmingly  for 
Houston  as  their  first  ConstltutlonaUy 
electsd  President  smd  for  aiuxeiatlon  to  the 
United  States.  Provisional  President  Bur- 
net called  for  the  First  Congress  of  the  new 
republic  to  convene  on  October  8.  and  on 
October  22,  resigned. 

In  his  inaugtu^l  address  that  afternoon. 
Houston  in  a  dramatic  gestiu-e  to  symbolias 
civilian  authority  as  superior  to  military  took 
off  his  sword  and  laid  It  on  a  table,  called 
for  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and  ex- 
pressed his  confidence  In  the  establishment 
of  Constitutional  Uberty.  He  appointed 
Stephen  F.  Austin  as  his  first  Secretary  of 
State  and  these  two  leaders  made  annexa- 
tion the  "keystone  of  Texas  foreign  policy." 

The  reaction  in  the  United  States  to  this 
proposal  was  violent,  with  leaders  from 
Southern  states  supporting  It  and  abolltlon- 
ists  from  the  North  threatening  secession. 
Thus,  General  Jackson  was  not  able  to  re- 
alize his  long  cherished  dream  of  Texas  an- 
nexation. He  did,  however,  make  the  next 
best  move  in  that  direction  and,  on  March 
3,  1837.  recognized  the  Independence  of  Tex- 
as— the  last  official  act  of  his  administration. 

Among  the  early  achievements  of  President 
Houston  was  placing  the  Texas  Rangers, 
originated  In  1823  by  Stephen  Austin,  on  a 
permanent  basis.  Authorized  by  a  Decem- 
ber 1836  law,  Houston  was  given  permlBslon 
by  the  first  Texas  Congress  to  leave  the  capi- 
tal for  30  days  to  "organize"  this  celebrated 
"corps  of  mounted  men."  This  was  the  first 
state  wide  law  enforcement  agency  in  North 
America. 

Meantime,  Houston  undertook  to  organise 
the  Texas  government  on  an  operating  basis, 
form  a  diplomatic  service,  encourage  the 
building  of  railroads  and  roads,  and  above 
all,  to  prevent  irresponsible  and  reckless  ad- 
venturers from  involving  Texas  In  another 
war  with  Mexico. 

Initially  unsuccessful  in  bringing  about 
prompt  annexation,  Houston,  on  May  19, 
1838,  withdrew  the  propoeal  imoonditlonally 
and  sought  recognition  by  England  and 
France.  Thus,  when  his  first  term  expired 
on  December  1,  1838,  he  had  laid  the  ground 
work  for  the  future,  emphasized  by  his  pre- 
siding over  the  Inauguration  of  his  successor 
in  attire  of  the  time  of  George  Washington. 

On  return  from  a  visit  with  General  Jack- 
son in  Teimessee,  Houston  found  that  hs 
had  been  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Texas 
House  of  Representatives.  In  that  body,  hs 
continued  his  defense  of  Indian  rights,  op- 
possd  the  provocative  poUdes  of  his  succes- 
aar  toward  Mexico,  and  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity for  tranqxaiity  in  Texas  as  indispensable 
for  progress. 

Having  secured  a  divorce  from  his  wife 
during  his  first  term  as  President,  he  hsd 
cleared  up  hU  marital  status  and  on  May  8, 
1840,  he  married  Margaret  Moffat  Lea  cf 
Alabama. 

Re-elected  to  the  Fifth  Texas  Congress  on 
September  7, 1840,  Houston  was  able  to  block 
a  move  by  the  Texas  Kxecutlve  to  secure  s 
declaration  of  war  against  Mexico.  A  year 
later,  he  was  elected  President  of  Texas  a 
second  time  and,  on  December  13,  1841,  wu 
Inaugurated.  Launching  upon  a  program  for 
Industry  and  economy,  he  corrected  abusts, 
kept  his  country  out  of  war,  and  established 
close  relations  with  England  and  France. 

When  he  retired  from  the  Presidency  on 
December  0,  1844,  Hoxiiton  had  done  ths 
work  that  resulted  in  the  admission  of  TexU 
on  December  29,  1846,  into  the  Union,  mak- 
ing him  the  architect  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas. 

CHAMPION  roa  A  OBKATEB  AlCXaiCA,    lS4e-SS 

Among  the  collaborators  of  Hoviston  for  tbs 
annexation  of  Texas  none  had  been  mors 
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tils  blessing  to  hla 
Uite.  Jackson  died 
a  short  time  before 


was  falling  in  health.    lUamlng  of  his  Ul 

ness,  Houston  and  his  faiilly  hurried  to  his 

bedside  with  the  hope  Ihat  Jackson  could 

meet  his  wife  and  give  — '     "' 

son.  But  they  were  too 
at  6  VM.  on  JUne  8,  1846 
Houston's  arrival.  ' 

Kneeling  bealde  Jacksoivs  still  warm  body, 
Houston  drew  his  two-ynar-old  son  to  his 
tide  and  said.  "My  son.  tnr  to  remember  that 
you  have  looked  on  thefface  of  this  great 
man."  ■  1 

Elected  by  the  Texas  t>eglslat\u-e  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  Iftjuston  became  a 
member  of  that  body  om  ^brtiary  21,  1846, 
and  found  himself  associated  with  such  enU- 
nent  Senators  as  Thomas  H.  Benton,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  ai^d  Daniel  Webster. 
Equipped  by  a  vast  baolcground  of  experience 
as  a  member  of  Congrestt  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee, responsible  poeitiohs  In  war  and  Presi- 
dent of  Texas,  he  proved  himself  within  a  few 
weeks  the  equal  of  any  member  of  the  Senate. 

Understanding  what  wHs  at  stake  in  the 
war  with  Mexico,  he  stronj^ly  supported  Presl 
dent  Polk  and  was  a  maj 
tending  the  southwest  Ui 
Pacific. 

When  the  issue   of   __ 
acute,  Houston  came  Into 

Calhoun  and  appealed  for, . ..  „,  .^^ 

Union.  In  a  notable  add^iss  on  February  8, 
1860,  aimed  at  reconciling!  the  differences  be- 
tween the  North  and  So«th  that  later  may 
have  inspired  Lincoln,  JSouston.  deplored 
threats  of  secession  and  closed  with  these 
words:  "...  a  nation  divided  against  It- 
self cannot  stand.  I  wish^  !f  this  Union  must 
be  dissolved,  that  its  rulna  toay  be  the  monu- 
ment of  my  grave,  and  the  ^aves  of  my  fam- 
Uy.  I  wish  no  eplUph  to  be  written  to  tell 
that  I  siuTlve  the  rxiii  lof  this  glorious 
Uhion."  » 

Despite  the  grave  ls8uec|  ^at  he  was  called 
upon  to  study  and  debate,  he  found  time  to 
handle  other  matters,  ta  1866,  when,  for 
political  considerations,  ao  attempt  was  made 
to  end  the  Illustrious  caooer  of  his  protege, 
lieutenant  Matthew  Pontialne  Maury.  Hoiis- 
ton  assumed  a  leading  rdle  in  hla  defense," 
aiding  in  restoring  him  t6  the  active  list  of 
the  Navy  in  the  rank  of  C^wunander. 

Houston's    strong    stan^    for    the    Union 


influence  In  ex- 
ited States  to  the 

4onallsm   became 
.  conflict  with 
\  all  to  stand  by  the 


'rters  in  Texas, 

igislature  in  No- 

lect   him   to  the 

last  major  ad- 

>wded  chamber. 

House,  he  urged 

id  to  the  Pa- 

agaln  warned 


alienated  many  of  his  _, 
with  the  result  that  the 
vember  1858  faUed  to 
Senate.    Despite  this,  in 
dress  in   1869,   before  a 
Including  members  of  _ 
construction  of  the  first  . 
clflc  via  the  southern  ro_„,  _o-»^   „»» 
against  disunion,   condenflied    secession    as 
■rebellion",  and  predicted  that  doom  awaited 
the  South  unless  it  changed  its  course. 

His  final  appeal,  thriUlng;  many  spectatom, 
*^:  ".  .  .  as  a  Union  lian.  I  havs  ever 
matatalned  my  position.  4nd  I  ever  ahaU, 
I  Wish  no  prouder  epitaph  Itb  mark  the  board 
OT  Slab  that  may  Ue  on  mtr  tomb  than  this: 
^e  loved  his  country,  he  4u  a  patriot;  he 
was  devoted  to  the  Union.'  'j* 

GovxxNoa  or  texi^  issa-ei 
When  Houston,  now  slty-slx,  returned 
nome  he  was  looking  foi^ard  to  enjoying 
«  well-earned  retirement. '  Alarmed  by  de- 
mands of  a  strong  mlnotljty  m  a  political 
wnvention  for  a  plank  f^roring  reopening 
tte  Amean  slave  trade  an|d  the  nomination 
w  a  strong  secessionist  for  Governor,  Hous- 
ton feeling  that  the  people  were  opposed  to 
both  changed  his  mind  »nd  ran  lor  the 
governorship.  , 

Without  a  party  organlziUon  or  campaign 
road,  Houston  made  onl^'one  addrera   8n 

■Wlsehart.  p.  484. 
■WlMhart.  p.  835. 
■  jaiUams,  Frances  Lslgl) . 
■Wlsehart.  p.  676        ^ 


July  9,  1860.  m  this  be  oondonned  the  po- 
litical oonventlon  for  discussing  the  re- 
opening of  the  slave  trade,  charging  that  the 
purpoee  of  those  advocating  its  Illegal  re- 
sumption was  to  bait  the  South  into  dis- 
solving the  Union. 

In  ringing  words  he  warned:  "...  If  we 
depart  from  the  ConstitutUm  ...  we  will 
have  civil  war  without  end.  Make  a  South- 
em  Confederacy,  and  there  would  bs  a  North- 
ern one.  These  men  who  have  shown  a  dis- 
regard for  the  struggles  of  our  fathers,  will 
care  but  little  for  the  Union,  when  their 
chief  end  is  attained.  .  .  .  The  scenes  that 
would  ensue,  I  will  not  shock  you  by  re- 
lating. God  when  he  intends  to  destroy  men 
first  makes  them  mad.  .  .  .  He  has  mad- 
dened these  men.  Mark  me,  the  day  that 
produces  a  dissolution  of  this  (Union)  will 
be  written  in  history  in  the  blood  of  human- 
ity. All  that  is  horrible  in  war  will  charac- 
terize the  future  of  this  people.  Preserve 
Union  and  you  preserve  Liberty.  They  are 
one  and  the  same,  indivisible  and  perfect."  •• 

In  a  powerful  appeal,  he  concluded;  "Let 
me  exhort  you.  then,  to  stand  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union.  Confide  In  one 
another  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Rely  upon 
yoxuvelves  when  demagogues  would  mislead 
you.  Maintain  those  reserved  powers  which 
are  essential  to  preserve  your  liberties  against 
centralization,  and  they  will  withstand  the 
shock  of  centuries." 

His  victory,  which  followed,  was  a  severe 
defeat  for  the  champions  of  slavery  and  se- 
cession. After  assxm[ilng  office  events 
thronged  upon  him.  In  meeting  them  his 
one  great  purpose  was  preservation  of  the 
Union.  So  effective  was  he  that  in  VL&j  1860, 
Houston  came  close  to  being  nominated  for 
President  of  the  United  Statee  on  the  first 
ballot  by  the  National  Union  Party  in  Balti- 
more, which  finally  nominated  John  Bell,  a 
moderate  Union  man  from  Kentucky.  In  the 
perspective  now  possible  it  is  tragic  that  he 
was  not.  for  under  his  proven  leadership  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  Civil  War  might  have 
been  averted. 

When  Lincoln  was  nominated,  Houston 
took  the  view  that  this  had  been  done  con- 
stitutionally and  that  his  election  would  be 
no  excuse  for  secession.  Addressing  a  Union 
mass  meeting  in  late  September,  he  declared : 
"The  error  has  been  that  the  South  has  met 
sectionalism  with  sectionalism.  .  ,  .  Because 
a  minority  at  the  North  are  inimical  to  us, 
shall  be  cut  loose  from  the  majority,  or  shall 
we  not  encoiu-age  the  majority  to  imite  and 
aid  us?" 

Asserting  that  division  among  those  op- 
posing Lincoln  was  no  excuse  for  leaving  the 
Union,  he  followed  up  in  these  words:  "The 
Union  is  worth  more  than  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
if  the  battle  is  to  be  fought  for  the  Con- 
stitution, let  us  fight  it  in  the  Union  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  Union.  With  a  majority  of 
the  people  in  favor  of  the  Constitution,  shall 
we  desert  the  Government  and  leave  it  In  the 
hands  of  the  minority?"  •••.»• 

All  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  Texas  passed 
its  ordinance  of  secession  and  Houston,  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oath  of  office  to  the  Con- 
federate States  government,  was  depoeed  on 
March  18,  1861.  He  retired  to  his  farm  near 
Huntsvllle.  and  bad  the  miserable  imhappl- 
ness  of  seeing  most  of  his  direful  predictlona 
come  true. 

He  died  on  July  26. 1863  and  was  burled  In 
a  amall  cemetery  in  Huntsvllle.  marked  by  a 
granite  shaft  inscribed  with  these  words  of 
Jackson:  "The  world  will  take  care  of 
Houston's  fame."  " 

KUBUCHTS  OP  CABSXB 

What  are  the  principal  points  in  Houston's 
.oaresr  that  form  ths  t>asts  for  his  fame? 


p.a8»-208. 


•■  Wlsehart.  p.  682. 
•>  Wlsehart,  600. 
"Wlsehart,  p.  650. 


He  was  a  hero  at  the  Battle  of  Horseshoe 
Bend  in  1814,  attracting  the  attention  of 
Andrew  Jackson. 

He  raelgned  his  commission  as  an  oflloer 
of  the  Army,  studied  law  and  entered  poli- 
tlCB  in  Tennessee,  becoming  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  the  State  in  1820  and  a  major  general 
in  1821.  . 

He  was  a  member  of  the  United  Statas 
Ooograss  (1828-37),  and  patterned  himaslt 
after  Daniel  Webster,  becoming  a  great  Oon- 
etitutionallst  and  orator. 

He  appointed  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  as 
a  midshipman  in  the  Navy,  thereby  glvlac 
that  talented  youth  his  start  on  the  road' to 
fame. 

He  was  Governor  of  Tennessee  (1827-20) 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Tennessee  River.   - 

He  went  to  Texas  in  1832  and  assumed 
leadership  In  its  stmggle  for  Independence, 
declared  on  March  2,  1830,  and  was  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  "Texas  Army. 

He  planned  the  strategy  for  meeting  the 
invasion  of  Mexican  forces  and  was  victor 
at  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  April  21,  1886. 
over  Preeldent  General  Santa  Anna,  thus  bo.i 
ooming  the  liberator  of  Texas  and  setting  in 
motion  a  chain  of  events  that  did  not  end 
untU  after  the  Southweatem  United  States 
spanned  the  continent. 

He  prevented  the  execution  of  Santa 
Anna,  thus  enabling  Oie  negotiation  by  the 
Texas  Government  of  the  Treaty  of  Velasco 
with  his  captive,  recognising  the  ind^>end- 
ence  of  Texas  and  providing  lor  the  with- 
drawal of  Mexican  forces. 

He  was  the  first  elected  President  of  Texas 
(1836-38)  and  had  a  leading  role  in  the 
formation  of  Its  government. 

He  organized  the  Texas  Rangers  on  a 
permanent  basis — the  first  law  enforce- 
ment agency  in  North  Annerlca  with  state 
wide  Jurisdiction. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Tteas  Con- 
gress (188»-40)  and  prevented  another  war 
against  Mexico. 

He  was  the  third  elected  President  of 
Texas  (1841-44)  and  completed  the  work  re- 
sulting in  its  admission  as  aetata  on  Daoem- 
ber  26,  1846,  making  Houstoo  ths  arohltset 
of  Texas  annexation. 

He  was  one  of  ths  first  Senators  from  Tteas 
In  the  Unit«l  SUtes  Congress  (184*-«0) ,  be- 
coming a  champion  for  a  greater  United 
States  and  transcontinental  railroads,  a 
powerful  expounder  of  the  Oonstitatlon  and 
opponent  ot  disunion. 

Hs  waa  a  valiant  defender  of  Matthew 
Fontaine  Maury  (1866-67)  in  the  Congress 
when  an  effort  was  made  to  end  the  career 
of  that  Illustrious  naval  ofllcer. 

He  was  Governor  of  Texas  (1860-61)  and 
made  a  heroic  effort  to  avert  secesstom  ^wh 
the  CivU  War. 

No  wonder  the  name  of  BotBton  Is  re- 
vered above  all  others  In  Tttxas. 

nr  THK  LIORT  OW  HI8TOKT 

Were  it  possible  for  Houston  to  retiun  to 
earth  today,  he  would  discover  that  hs  was 
more  far-vlsioned  than  he  realized. 

In  Tennessee,  he  would  see  his  proposal 
lor  a  canal  around  Muscle  Shoals  in  Ai«h.,|^ 
expanded  into  vast  flood  control,  navigation 
and  power  projects  serving  seven  states  in 
the  Tennessee  River  Valley. 

In  Texas,  he  would  find  ths  latgest  con- 
tlnguous  state  with  a  government  that  he,  in 
large  measure,  created  and  a  trsmendous  nst- 
work  of  railroads  and  highways  for  which 
he  did  so  much  as  President  of  Tsxas  and  a 
member  of  the  XSB.  Senate  to  eocourags: 
also  a  world  famous  force  of  Texas  Bangsts 
that  hs  had  organised  sttU  functioning  aa 
an  important  part  of  the  Iteas  Oepartmsnt 
of  PubUc  Safety. 

In  ths  P^  Wast,  ha  would  see  the  south- 
western TKnlted  Statas  extended  to  ths  Vi^ 
ctflo  Coast— a  vast  araa  of  more  than  a  mU- 
Uon  sQoare  miles  oonsistlnc  odC  sis  atatv  and 
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i  ct  9aat  aOmu,  ttkt  meqoMUan  at  wtdai 
taMk  to  tiM  B»tU*  at  8hi  JMiato. 

In  til*  dtf  at  Bourton.  naniMt  in  taJs  hoaoc. 
ba  wottM  n*v  the  nwttMl  aMtrapolli  la  tlM 
aouth. 

In  tta*  any  of  Aoitln.  tb»  mpttal  at  them. 
BMMd  for  BtaplMB  F.  Awttn.  tiM  taom  8eo- 
roUry  of  Steta  of  tb«  B^ubUe  of  Tmbu.  ha 
WMdd  iMon  Huu  th*  Uatvanttjr  of  Tkm  hmA 
ynhlMwd  hto  papan  la  a  BMBimeBtal  alght 
vMTima  wock— rk«  Wrtttmga  of  Sam  Anutoa. 

In  tha  capital  of  tba  Unttad  Stataa.  Waah- 
iBCtao.  ba  would  taka  pitda  ta  what  haa 
growB  out  at  tha  nagatfloant  f«ff  tt*<»  Ua- 
polaaa  aad  afltttoraoMnta  at  hla  protaga. 
Matthaw  Fantalna  Mawy,  at  tha  Naval  Ob- 
aanatorjr.  tha  Maval  Ooaaoiographlo  Offloa  aad 
«taa  UJB.  WaatlMT  Bunau. 

Qa  tha  battlaflald  at  Baa  Jaolato.  Im 
woold  aaa  a  atata  park,  with  a  ooouaaiaara- 
tlva  nuaaum  aad  a  auaatTa  atoaumtat  oon- 
paiabla  to  that  of  Waahlngton. 

In  tbe  stataa  tliat  aaoadad  from  tha  Ualoa 
aad  foimad  tha  Ul-fatad  Oonfadaracy.  ha 
would  laara  that  hla  draadful  predlotioDa 
aad  forabodlaga  aa  to  tha  oonaaquaaoaa  of 
tha  CItU  War  had  baaa  Tarlflad  by  act\tal 
eraata  durtag  that  aangutaary  atniggla  aad 
la  tha  tcagle  acs  that  fcdlowad  Ita  eloaa. 

Xn  tha  Ualtad  BUtaa.  whloh  ha  had  da- 
faadad  ao  aaraaaly,  ha  would  aaa  that  it  had 
aurrlvad  ita  first  graat  OoastltutloBal  ertsla 
(1891-M)  aad  bad  Iwwoiaa  a  reualtad  a»- 
tioa  growa  to  graataaaa  aad  power  un- 
praoailaiittirt  la  history. 

la  tha  Ubrarlaa  of  tha  NaUoa,  ha  would 
flad  tha  first  oomprabaaalTa  blopi4>hy  of 
hla  Ufa  by  M.  K.  Wlaabart  pubUataad  ia  IMS 
undar  tha  titla  of  Sam  Hoiwton:  Amtrtetai 
CHmnt. 

Now,  that  tha  anoUoaa  arouaad  by  tha 
OiTil  Wtur  have  subsldad.  tha  aignlfloaaoa  of 
BOostoo's  anoRaoua  contrlbuUooa  caa  ba 
araluatad  objactlvely.  Iliay  tranaoaad  Taa- 
aaaaaa  and  Ttaaa.  Zadaad,  thay  place  him 
la  oompany  with  tha  graataat  Amertcaa  Im- 
mortala  aa  tha  Waahlngton  of  tha  vaat  South 
Waat. 
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X  know  tlia*  you 
will  yotn  with  vam  ia  """''"^^w^g  '''■ytTilTi 
P"**» «»» *«*■  i»t>ft»«««<t«H  il'triii.  zasUala- 
tura.  ha  baa  brought  into  elaarac  foeoi  tha 
Ufa,  rtbttmotm  and  aflhlafanMnta  of  ana  of  the 
grsatoM  bolMm  of  CHS  nsttan.  Captain  Du- 
val, we  are  deeply  ^fraelattTa  of  your  apien- 
did  ooaMbuMoa. 

It  ia  appropriarta  tiiaft  thla  proyram  be  eon- 
eiudaa  wnh  ttia  renditloa  of  a  paaMoal  trCb- 
tila  to  Bm  MtwiKiuii  £raai  tha  gifted  pen  of 
R.  natoher,  fomar  Oovamor  of 
at  me  Otan- 


flroai  tha  Leuimila  Oiatriot  of  Kan- 
tooky,  and  the  aole  snrvlTlng  member  of  the 
Isthsalan  Oanal  OOBunlsBlon  «T"i1tr  wtaSeii 
the  Panama  Oaiml  was  wwistnirtad. 

I  do  not  think  the*  there  haa  arar  been 
written  a  finer  eulogy  ia  Terse  to  the  gieat 
AaMTleaa  irtiam  we  botkor  thaa  that  by  Oor- 
araor  HMtdier.  who  has  alwaya  been  a  graa* 
admirer  of  Bsm  Houatoa  and  who  haa  read 
and  oommended  Certain  Dnval^  #rl<rMHd 


X  now  oaU  on  Dr.  Blaokwelder  to  read  the 
poam. 

SAMHODROIT 

(By  Maurtoe  B.  Iluitolur) 
"Of  giant  mould,  aad  fated  from  his  t>lrth 

Por  deeds  herolo  and  undying  fame. 
He  walked  with  lonely  sorrows  thru  the 
earth. 
And  iMre  the  acars  of  sacrificial  flame. 
In  peace  aad  war  be  played  a  shining  roto; 
Iioring  freedom,  he  nmde  an  empire  fMe: 
aa,Te  tt  the  apitlt  of  hJa  ftomitlBM  soul. 

And  set  its  star  in  sklw  of  deetlny. 
Periled  adventure  waa  his  oooatant  round. 
The  primal  atruggte  his  vital  food  and 
air; 
And  San  Jacinto's  triumph,  time-renowned. 
The  glorlee  of  a  valiant  age  must  share. 
Soldier,  sto teamen,  he  eerved  hie  country 
well- 
Better  tban  pen  hath  writ,  or  toogue  nmy 

teur 

(Annlvflrsary  of  the  Battle  of  Ban  Jacinto, 
AprU  21, 1966.) 


ICr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  States  Is,  indeed,  a 
great  and  powerful  country  and  its  his- 
tory is  great  and  greatly  inspirational. 
Eaaeanoa  weU  said  that  the  history  of 
any  era  Is  usually  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  a  great  man — a  truth  that  may  well  be 
applied  to  Sam  Houston  as  regards  the 
vast  Southwest. 

It  Is  fortunate  that  one  of  Captain 
Duval's  eaUber.  experience,  and  histori- 
cal Insight  has,  in  his  fine  address,  sum- 
marized the  history  of  this  American 
hero,  and  with  wise  and  Jiist  interpreta- 
tion of  Houston's  life  and  career.  Every 
citizen  of  our  country  and  every  student 
in  our  schools  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  and  study  this  important 
contribution  to  the  biognu>hicaI  lore  of 
Houston— a  vivid  and  vital  story  of  the 
greatest  character  of  our  vast  South- 
west. 


REPORT  ON  THE  8ESTH  "KENMEDT** 
ROUND  OF  TRADE  NBCK>TIATION8 
UNDER  THE  GENERAL  AORBR- 
MENT  ON  TARIPVB  AND  TRADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
pravlous  <»iler  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlssootl  [BIr.  Ctmm]  is  rec- 
ognised f<»-  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  during 
much  of  the  year  since  my  reptnt  to 
Congress  on  the  Kennedy  round  on  lime 
2,  IMS.  the  trade  negottetlons  under  the 
Geneva  Agreemoit  oo  Tariffs  and 
Trade— OATT— have  languished.  Pes- 
shnlsm  about  their  outcome  has  been  ex- 
pressed on  aU  sides.  At  best  U.8.  and 
foreign  offldals  are  "guardedly  optl- 
rnisUe.'* 

I  wmt  to  Geneva  on  May  3-5  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  UjS.  negotiating  team, 
heads  of  foreign  delegations,  and  tbe  DU 
rector  General  <rf  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Itade.  the  progreas  of  the 


reab«  aad  lU  eooplex  negotiating  ptob^ 
lems.  These  talks  have  convinced  me 
that  the  prospect  for  the  current  round 
is  more  balanced  than  it  has  often  been 
presented  to  be.  I  found  an  increasing 
pace  of  negotiation,  in  which  many  sub- 
jects are  being  simultaneously  explored, 
and  in  «4ii(di  there  is  reason  for  hope. 
In  this  sense  the  timing  of  my  visit  was 
very  aiH>roprlate:  discussions  on  sted. 
aluminum,  chemicals  and  antidumping 
were  opening,  while  long  awaited  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community — ^EEC — deci- 
sions on  key  Issues  were  anticipated  dur- 
ing the  same  week. 

In  the  f<dlowing  nport.  which  I  have 
Intended  to  make  as  compr^ensive  si 
possible  within  the  limits  of  such  a  pres- 
entation. I  explain  many  of  the  prob- 
lems the  United  States  and  foreign  na- 
tions are  engaged  in  discussing  in  these 
extraordinarily  indiisive  trade  negotia- 
tions whose  effect  will  be  felt  not  only  by 
UjS.  farmers,  laborers,  and  Industrialists 
but  by  all  Industrial  and  most  developing 
nations. 

I  would  make  clear  at  the  outset  that 
the  reason  for  this  report  is  my  continu. 
ing  obligation  fully  and  accurately  to 
inform  this  body  about  the  trade  nego- 
tiations as  a  memb«-  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  for  trade  negotiations, 
appointed  by  l^peaker  McCohmack  under 
section  243  of  the  1962  Trade  Ej^ansion 
Act  This  is  consistent  with  my  philos- 
ophy that  all  national  issues  should  be 
openly  and  publicly  explored  in  full. 

THK   TBAim    mOOTIATIONB   ANO   TH>   XUXOPIUI 

■ooNoicic  coMicuinrT 
The  trade  negotiations  in  OATT  are 
an  important  part  of  XJS.  relations  both 
with  the  Atlantic  community  and  Japan, 
and  the  developing  countries.  Thus  the 
current  round  of  trade  negotiations  waa 
conceived  first  as  a  vital  link  in  forging 
what  has  been  termed  the  "Atlantic  part- 
nership," as  a  way  of  helping  develop- 
ing countries  to  grow  through  increased 
exports,  and  as  a  means  of  strengthen- 
hig  free  world  nations  in  relation  to 
Communist  nations. 

Tbday  the  web  of  interrelationships 
surrotinding  the  Blennedy  round  Is  more 
tangled  than  In  1962.  Due  largdy  to 
French  differences  with  her  partners,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization- 
NATO— is  In  disarray  and  the  goal  of 
Atlantic  partnership  is  endangered.  The 
challenge  of  providing  really  effective 
help  to  the  develc^Jlng  countries  remains; 
their  problems  have  not  been  solved  by 
financial  aid  and  tfchnio^l  assistance 
programs.  Tlie  present  GATT  negotia- 
tions hold  out  hope  that  the  poorer  na- 
tions can  develop  their  own  econc^nles 
through  expanding  old  and  finding  new 
expwt  markets.  Recognition  of  the  in- 
terrelationships between  the  Kennedy 
round  trade  negotiations  and  world  po- 
litical problems  is  also  a  recognition  of 
the  importance  to  world  peace  of  world 
oommerdal  relationships  of  all  kinds. 
Within  this  broad  setting,  the  most 
immediate  barrier  to  concluding  tbe 
trade  negodaticsis  successfully  Is  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community's  dlfflcul-' 
ty  in  solving  its  internal  problems.  Tbe 
people  of  the  XThited  States  still  stand 
to  benefit  if  the  EEC  emerges  as  a  uni- 
fied economic  Uoo— outward  kxAtog  and 
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oompetitive  in  its  comm  kcAaX  relations. 
Tbe  trade  negotiations  )wve  been  use- 
ful in  this  respect.  Though  impatience 
with  the  EEC  Is  exinressM  by  many,  we 
must  acknowledge  the  dlfDcuIty  of  the 
tasks  tbe  Six  have  undHtaken  in  cre- 
ating economic  and  poetical  union. 
Mxw  nKNCH  wnxntGNxa^  TO  iraeoTXAn 


I  believe  that  General 
pedally  after  the  natic 
1965,  much  more  rest 
ment  of  the  French : 
reported  by  the  Amc 
are  indications  that  the 
Qaulle's  position  on  Ni 
from  a  feeling  that  mc 
from  the  United  States 
ters  is  desirable.    On 


Oaulle  is,  es- 
|d  dections  of 
ite  to  the  senti- 
than  has  been 
press.    There 
favor  De 
stemming 
independence 
defense  mat- 
other  hand. 


there  are  strong  iiuUcatlc^os  from  French 
public  opinion  polls  thati  ihe  French  fa- 


ity.   The  re- 

maybemore 

is  bcve  for 

in   solving 


1966poUby 

Publique 

believed  that 

Community 


vor  the  European 
nit  is  that  NATO  probli 
dlfflcult  to  solve,  while 
progressive   French 
Community  problems. 

For  example,  a  Febi 
tbe  Institut  Prancals  d'l 
ibowed  that  those 
the  European  Bco: 
"was  the  most  importantlbroblem  facing 
France"  at  that  time.  In  reqxxise  to 
tbe  question,  "Would  yon!  be  in  favor  or 
opposed  to  France  becoming  a  part  of 
s  European  union  In  wfaiich  certain  im- 
portant political  decisioi^  were  the  re- 
vonsibility  of  a  central  authority  rather 
than  of  each  member 
five  percent  of  Vrtxit. 
iponded  affirmatively, 
rose  fn»n  42  percent 
and  32  percmt  in  June 

Another  factor  revi 
port  for  integration  is 
tbe  Patronat  Ftanca! 
French  business  and  industrial  assoda 
tl<m— which,  though  it  has  asked  that 
French  industry  be  given  time  to  adjust 
to  tariff  reducticms,  hfki  nonetheless 
urted  continued  French  t^artldpatlon  in 


try?"  Fifty- 
polled  re- 
percentage 
October  1964. 
2. 
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e  position  of 
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organizations 
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tlnued  EEC  particlpatidu,  in  part  be- 
cause the  French  aipiculture  sector,  the 
most  effldent  hi  the  ccgnmunlty,  will 
benefit  from  completion  of  a  common 
Vriculture  market. 

The  strong  domestic 
<3eneral  de  Gaulle's 
victory  over  his  ovpoca 

ber  1965  national  de . 

allow  one  to  condude  liiat  French  Prime 
Iflnlster  Pompidou  was  tlncere  when  he 
<ald  on  April  13  in  tl^  National  As- 
sembly that: 

Hot  envisaging  the  Com|)^unlty  aa  an  en- 
tity withdrawn  within  llMlf  under  the 
protection  of  the  externa^  Itarlff,  Prance  U 
prepared  to  encourage  the  progreee  of  the 
■o-called  "Kennedy  Bounn"  and,  through 
>  ttnerailaed  redtwtlon  ^loustoma  duttea, 
te  promote  the  developmeDJII  of  mtemattonal 
tnde  from  whloh  it  eaqteetk  a  stieogthanlng 
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**er,  everything  is  tlsd  1 
tiu  establishment  of  the 
wm  Market,  hence,  the 
wundal  regulations.  I 
vmx  recent  conversatlona 
it  possible  to  oontempUte 
•wry  aspect,  with 
optlmlam. 


land  dependa  on 

tural  Oom- 

cf  the 

happy  that  the 

it  Bnuaela  make 

future,  fkom 


Other  factors  lending  credibUlty  to 
this  position  are  the  assiunptlon  that  the 
dections  for  the  National  Assembly  to 
be  hdd  next  year  wUl  be  dose,  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  the  dectorate  voted 
against  General  de  Gaulle  In  the  pred- 
doitial  dections,  and  the  failure  of  De 
Gaulle  to  gain  the  concessions  he  sought 
through  France's  8-month  boycott  of 
the  Community  last  year.  The  credi- 
bility of  the  French  threat  to  "torpedo" 
the  Ckxnmunity  has  certainly  been  re- 
duced.   

A  series  of  very  Important  EEC  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers— the  highest  decision- 
making body  of  EEC— meetings  on  May 
6-6,  and  ^11,  have  proven  a  decisive 
step  for  the  Community.  These,  some 
of  the  most  important  of  the  EEC  talks, 
resulted  in  a  decision  m  agriculture 
nnandng  and  on  ihe  date-^uly  i. 
1968 — ^for  ootidudlng  the  Intra-EEC 
Customs  Union.  Hie  tone  of  these  EEC 
meetings  is  r^iorted  to  augur  well  for 
continued  ocmstructive  French  podtlons 
on  the  deddons  yet  to  be  made  through 
difficult  negotiation. 

The  May  11  agriculture  financing  de- 
cidon  will  not  be  followed,  however,  by 
the  immediate  beginning  of  agriculture 
negotiations  in  the  Eiennedy  round.  It 
will  instead  be  kept  in  "cold  storage" 
until  the  Council  of  BCinlsters  can  dedde 
other  matters  such  as  the  fudon  of  the 
three  Community  executives — ^Eurc»7ean 
Economic  Community,  European  Coal 
and  Sted  Community,  and  E^Iropean 
Atomic  Energy  Agoicy — agriculture 
prices  and  regulaticxis,  and  various 
Kennedy  round  problems.  When  all 
these  dedaions  have  been  made,  the 
Community  hopes  to  be  able  to  remove 
than  from  storage  and  proceed  to  act  on 
them. 

Thus  the  recent  May  Council  meet- 
ings and  the  meetings  that  will  fdlow 
during  the  next  several  weeks  wUl  be 
devoted  to  completing  the  package  of 
decisions.  It  is  my  haipe  and  that  of 
UJS.  negotiators  that,  impelled  by  favor- 
able public  sentiment,  the  French  will 
continue  to  co<H)erate,  the  package  can 
be  brought  out  of  cold  storage  and  effec- 
tuated by  early  July,  and  the  Geneva 
negotiations  can  be  pursued  intendvely 
on  the  broadest  possible  front — agricul- 
tural, industrial,  nontajlff,  and  under- 
devdoped  naticxis— with  a  view  to  begto- 
ning  the  conduding  overall  bargains  in 
November. 


nUBB  EXPANSIOIT  ACT 


'ALf 


I  wish  to  emphasize  several  meters  of 
U.S.  pdicy  In  the  Kennedy  round  which 
are  of  deep  ccmoein  to  the  Congress. 

First,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  will  un- 
doubtedly not  be  renewed  in  its  present 
form  even  if  It  is  given  an  extendon.  I 
believe  I  express  t^  feeling  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  has 
originating  authority  to  set  tarills,  in 
saying  that  a  5-year  ddegatlon  of  an- 
thority  is  a  very  long  one.  In  terms  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  it  covers 
three  Congresses. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
Members  of  the  House  wlU  be  Impatient 
to  reexamine  any  new  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  negotiate  UJS. 
tariff  and  trade  treaties.  Tills  new  legis- 
lation win  be  examined  in  the  Ugbt  of 


economic  and  political  conditions  as  th«y 
exist  whenever  a  new  trade  tdll  is  consid- 
ered—whether In  1967  or  later— indud- 
Ing  Inflation  in  the  domestic  economy  or 
the  after-effects  of  that  inflation  and. 
importantly,  the  heavy  U.S  defldt  in  its 
balance  of  Intermatlonal  payments. 
These  conditions  are  quite  different  from 
those  in  1962.  Aiwtber  factor  Is  that 
redistricting  and  the  coming  c<mgres- 
sional  dections  may  substantially  change 
the  compodtion  of  Congress  and.  there- 
fore, affect  its  response  to  new  trade 
legislation. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  It 
wUl  likdy  not  be  possible  to  renew  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  in  its  present  form. 
The  act  is  unique,  the  result  of  the  pecu- 
liar conditions  extant  in  1962.  Clearly 
these  oondltJMis  are  not  In  force  today. 
The  European  Community  and  other 
preferential  trade  blocs  are  showing  that 
they  can  create  economic — as  wdl  as  po- 
litical—diflleultlea;  A  new  trade  act  may 
have  to  provide  more  ample  authority  to 
deal  with  them.  At  the  same  time  the 
intemati(mal  economy  has  become  more 
0(«npetitive;  the  UJS.  balance  of  interna- 
tional payments  reflects  not  otdy  the 
strains  of  goverrunent  programs  abroad 
but  of  foreign  industry's  ability  to  com- 
pete. It  will  also  be  necessary  in  a  new 
trade  act  to  provide  much  broader  au- 
thority to  attack  in  earnest  new  trade 
problems.  We  should  put  adde  our  ob- 
session with  tariff  barriers  to  trade.  The 
"lost"  trade  problems — —among  them 
IntematlonBl  antitrust,  patent,  and  com- 
modity proldems-^nust  be  dealt  with. 

Tbese  changed  circumstances  will  be 
considered  by  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  when  they  p%n 
beyond  June  30, 1967.  the  date  when  tha 
Trade  Bxpandon  Act's  negotiating  au- 
thority wis  expire.  In  «viinjnn^»tion  with 
Ambassador  Michael  Winwitnthai   jye^ 

uty  Special  R^iresentative  for  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations at  Geneva.  I  made  eveiy  ef- 
fort to  point  out  to  European  and  other 
delegations  the  realities  of  this  dtuatbm, 
pcutlcularly  In  light  of  some  rather  polit- 
ically  naive,  although  wdl  intentioned, 
remarks  by  some  of  my  congressional 
colleagues  who  do  not  have  the  tad:  of 
developing  and  shepherding  trade  Mgla- 
lattoQ  through  the  House. 

Tlie  second  principle  of  UJS.  "Kennedy 
round"  poUcy  that  I  want  to  stress  is  that 
industrial  bargains  cannot  be  made  with- 
out agriculture  bargains.  A  final  pack- 
age must  Indude  both.  This  has  been 
and  remains  an  inviolable  UjS.  pOll«y 
objective.  Foreign  trade  is  as  important 
to  UB.  farmers  as  it  is  to  IndustrlaUsts 
and  workers.  They  have  as  much  to  gain 
or  lose  by  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
present  negotiations. 


w  XMTiBvanoirAi. 
ytiOsswo  *'"""""' 

The  Impcntanoe  of  international  trade 
for  many  Americans  is  at  best  remote,  the 
subject  of  extended  negotlatian  in  % 
foreign  country  for  unknown  stakes. 
Dlacusd<MM  of  f  (HTdgn  trade  are  couched 
in  dlfflcult  langimgf  which  suffers  In 
translation.  To  exi^aln  that  general- 
ised removal  of  barriers  to  trade  amonc 
natloni  resoUa  in  Bion  effldent  use  of 
the  worid's  material  and  human  n- 
souroee  is  meaningless.    It  hdps  to  say 
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tbaX  soooMsfoI  trade  negotiatloins  will 
baieflt  oonsumers  by  mating  sweaten, 
cbeew  and  nails  less  expensive,  liilssoa- 
rlans  will  respond  when  I  say  tbat  Boone 
County  will  sell  more  of  Its  famous  ham 
if  other  countries  lower  their  trade  bar- 
riers against  pork  products. 

One  area  where  the  benefits  of  trade 
can  readily  be  demonstrated  Is  booka  and 
magaHnes,  films  and  videotapes,  paint- 
ings and  prints,  scientific  instruments 
for  use  in  teaching  college  and  univer- 
sity students  the  most  advanced  Ideas 
and  technology,  and  articles  for  display 
In  museums  In  cities  and  towns  through- 
out the  United  States:  In  short,  cultural 
materials  of  all  kinds.  The  more  easily 
Americans  have  access  to  such  materials 
the  better  Informed,  the  better  enter- 
tained, the  better  tauc^t,  the  more  aware 
of  the  tides  of  world  events  and  the 
cultures  of  foreign  people  we  will  be. 
Americans  thirst  for  such  awareness. 
Tlie  tremendous  upsurge  in  American 
travel  abroad — both  in  Europe  and  In 
less-developed  Asia  and  Africa — ^proves 
It. 

The  need  for  freer  access  to  all  of  these 
good  things  has  been  recognized  by  the 
United  States — at  least  since  1950 — when 
U.S.  representatives  helped  draft  a  treaty 
known  as  the  norence  agreement.  Na- 
tions who  Implement  the  Florence  agree- 
ment agree  to  allow  all  the  above  cul- 
tural materials  and  more  to  be  boxight 
by  their  people  free  of  import  taxes. 
VV)rty-nlne  other  nations  have  imple- 
mented the  agreement.  The  United 
States  has  not  implemented  It  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  signed  the  agreement 
In  1959  and  the  Senate  "ratified"  It  in 
1960.  There  is  no  expressed  opposition 
to  the  agreement's  implementation.  It 
has  only  required  Executive  Initiative — 
CoNGUssiONAL  Rxcoto,  May  25,  1966, 
pages  11419-11421. 

Sixteen  years  from  the  creation  of  the 
norence  agreement  the  United  States  is 
still  denying  to  our  people  the  benefits 
that  implementation  of  the  agreement 
would  bring.  Americans  can  benefit  in 
the  best  sense  from  duty-free  imports  of 
these  materials.  It  is  hi  all  our  In- 
terests— our  personal  Interests  and  es- 
pecially the  national  interest — to  imple- 
ment the  Florence  agreement.  How  can 
Other  nations  have  any  faith  in  the 
Uldted  States  when  even  In  small  mat- 
ters It  cannot  match  its  promises  and 
pronouncements  with  deeds? 

As  former  Democratic  Senator  WUllam 
Benton,  of  Connecticut,  one  of  my 
former  colleagues  on  the  House-Senate 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  now  UJS. 
Ambassador  to  ttie  UJ9.  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization — 
UNESCO— in  Paris,  has  said : 

My  f«now-memt)«n  of  the  TTMKSCO  Ex- 
Mutlv*  Board  keep  pointing  out  to  me  the 
i  fact  tltat  ruu  UjB.  partlctptton  in  theae 
•irMBMDta  la  not  only  In  Una  with  U.S.  doe- 
trina  on  tha  traa  flow  <tf  InXonnatlon  among 
natlona;  tliay  point  out  to  me  that  U.8. 
mambanhlp  in  these  agraamanta  la  atrlctly 
in  Una  with  the  national  Intereat  of  the 
Vnltad  Stataa  aa  the  prtnotpal  exporter  of 
educational  and  eultural  materlala. 

Hie  Florence  agreement  has  no  direct 
relation  to  the  Keimedy  round.  It 
stands  as  a  separate  measure  to  promote 
Intellectual  and  cultural  commerce  and 


better  understanding  among  peoples.   It 

recognizes  that  such  m1.«ainrtpri^An4^lng,t 

are  often  the  root  causes  of  war.  Just  as 
we  know  that  In  the  trade  negotiations 
we  have  an  uneqiialed  chance  to  erase 
some  of  the  economic  dislocations  that 
can  cause  war. 

xMoaantiAi.  nooTUTioira 

In  comparlsMi  with  agriculture  nego- 
tiations the  Industrial  negotiations  at 
OATT  have  made  progress.  But  many 
problems  remain:  prQl)Iems  not  only  of 
negotiating  ground  rules  and  strategy, 
such  as  the  "exceptioiui"  lists  and  the 
"disparities"  Issues,  but  problems  also  in 
certain  very  Important  industrial  sec- 
tors that  have  been  set  aside  for  separate 
negotiations.  .  In  the  context  of  the 
overall  negotiations,  however,  the  prin- 
cipal need  is  to  balance  the  Industrial 
and  agricultural  bargaining. 
ncKPnomi  ahd  tbx  oitbu  TAXLnra  pbocsss 

From  their  beginning  the  negotiations 
have  been  based  on  the  concept  that  the 
maximum  nimiber  of  items,  both  agricul- 
tural and  industrial,  would  be  Included 
with  a  minimum  number  of  exceptions  in 
tanfl<]itUng  negotiations.  This  con- 
cept was'^ftipnally  adopted  as  a  ground 
rule  for  the  negotiations  In  the  ministe- 
rial meetings  of  May  1963  and  1964.  In 
November  1964,  all  nations  tabled  their 
Industrial  offers  lists,  and  in  the  months 
that  followed  a  confrontation  and  Justi- 
fication process  was  undertaken  among 
all  negotiating  countries  to  attack  each 
other's  "exceptions  lists."  I  described 
this  process  In  detail  in  my  June  2,  1965, 
report — CoNCREssioirAi.  Record,  volume 
111,  part  9,  pages  12360-12365.  I  would 
only  note  that  the  U.S.  exceptions  list 
included  fewer  items  covering  less  trade 
than  the  EEC  list.  Not  only  are  U.S. 
offers  on  a  50-i>ercent  linear  basis  large 
and  our  exceptions  list  quite  small  but 
about  40  percent  of  U.S.  imports  were 
duty  free  according  to  1961  statistics. 

Since  June  1965,  negotiators  have  en- 
gaged in  extensive  bilateral  discussions, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  discover 
concretely  and  finally  exactly  what  cuts 
are  being  offered.  The  U.S.  insisted  that 
the  EEC  specify  its  offers  hi  order  to 
know  how  much  our  major  bargaining 
partner  is  wining  to  give  to  return  for 
what  we  have  offered.  This  process  is 
now  largely  complete :  the  EEC  offers,  and 
those  of  other  nations,  are  known  except 
in  the  sectors  of  pulp  and  paper,  and 
aluminum.  The  objective  Is  now  to  en- 
large those  offers. 


nn  PKasUTENT  FBOBLDC  OW  "VSSPAU  1 1MB" 

BCTWKXM  Tumrv  aATva 

In  my  June  1965  r^wrt  on  the  trade 
negotiations  I  discussed  at  length  the 
problem  of  disparities.  At  that  time  I 
warned  that  the  European  Economic 
Community  had  allowed  disparities  as 
an  issue  to  become  quiescent,  but  said 
that  this  extraordinarily  complex  issue, 
which  kept  U.S.  and  EEC  negotiators  at 
work  without  agreement  for  a  least  a 
year,  could  yet  "raise  its  ugly  head."  If 
It  did,  I  said  the  possibility  loomed  that 
negotiators  might  once  again  become  em- 
broiled In  a  wasteful  and  perhaps  fatal 
discussion.  The  threat  remains.  OATT 
Director  General  Eric  Wyndham-Whlte 
has  mdlcated  that  the  problem  of  (tts- 


pailtles  might  have  to  be  re<^>ened  b 
several  areas. 

Essentially,  a  disparity  is  this:  when 
one  country  has  a  high  rate  on  a  i)ar< 
Ucular  item  and  another  country  has  a 
low  rate  on  the  same  item,  and  the  spread 
between  the  two  is  significant,  the  EEC 
claims  that  a  disparity  exists  and  that 
the  country  with  the  low  rate  should  be 
allowed  to  reduce  tariffs  less  than  60 
percent,  while  the  high-rate  country  ^>. 
piles  a  full  50-percent  cut.  Negotlat<»i 
have  never  been  able  to  agree  on  rules 
for  defining  and  acting  on  disparities. 

U.S.  negotiators  have  consistently 
taken  the  position  that  at  best  the  dis- 
parities "rule"  should  only  apply  to  cases 
where  the  spread  betwem  high  and  low 
tariff  rates  on  the  same  item  has  a  sig- 
nificant trade  effect.  This  is  also  the 
sense  of  the  OATT  ministerial  resolu- 
tion of  May  1963  on  the  subject. 

U.S.  negotiators  should  continue  vig. 
orously  to  make  clear  the  arguments 
against  acceptance  of   any   dlsparltiea 
rule  which  ignores  the  criterion  of  sig- 
nificant trade  effect.    At  the  same  time 
we  should  prepare,  in  instances  where 
we  feel  disparity  may  become  a  Justi- 
fied trade  issue,  to  work  out  the  terais 
on  which  we  and  other  affected  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  will 
negotiate.    The  United  States  Is  by  no 
means  alone  in  having  a  few  high  rates. 
The  United  States  must  continue  its 
effort  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  disparities 
as  a  mathematical  concept  and  stress  Its 
pragmatic  effect  in  part  because  of  tbe 
interest  of  third  coimtries,  such  as  Switz- 
erland or  Norway.     Should  a  mathe- 
matical disparities  rule  be  adopted  re- 
gardless of  whether  a  significant  trade 
effect  exists,  many  EEC  tariffs  will  not 
be   cut  by  the  full   50  percent.    This 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  third 
countries  from  obtaining  access  to  EEC 
markets  commensurate  with  the  access 
they  offer  to  their  own  markets,  just  be- 
cause another  coimtry's  rate  is  high  and. 
therefore,  a  mathematical  disparities  rule 
is  applied.    The  obvious  effect  would  be 
to  cause  third  countries  to  retract  thdr 
offers.    The  application  of  a  mathemati- 
cal disparities  rule  would  in  this  way 
limit  quite  effectively  the  tariff-cutting 
success  of  these  multilateral  negotiations. 
I  am  convinced   that  the  problems 
posed  by  the  lengthy  exceptions  lists  of 
other  countries  vis  a  vis  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  identification  and 
treatment  of  disparities  can  be  overcome. 
My  observations  throughout  the  current 
round  of  negotiations,  buttressed  once 
again  by  my  recent  visit  to  Geneva,  have 
given  me  great  confidence  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  ability  of  the  UJS.  negotiating 
team.    Never    before    has    the    United 
States  been  as  well  represented  at  any 
trade  negotiation.    In  some  part  this  is 
because  procedures  which  were  origi- 
nated by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  as  re- 
written by  the  House  Ways  and  Mean 
Committee  have  been  operating  to  en- 
coiutige  U.S.  industry  to  make  available 
to  our  negotiators  the  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge of  products  and  markets  that  in- 
dustry alone  can  provide.    I  have  con- 
tinuously urged  the  cloaest  cooperatloo 
between  Government  and  industry  In 
these  negotiations,  having  sought  to  as- 
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gure  that  mutually  confident  relations 
are  established,  and  that  valuable  busi- 
ness information  provldjad  the  negoti- 
ators is  held  securely-iCoNGREssioNAL 
BicoRO,  April  27,  1966,  pij^e  9162. 

The  time  may  now  havie  come,  more- 
orer,  when  such  industry  advice  should 
be  used  at  Geneva.  "The  President's 
Special  Representative  f^r  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, Governor  Herti^,  has  estab- 
lished a  roster  of  sOwut  300  technical 
specialists— people  who  ktww  about  tuna, 
citrus,  steel,  chemicals,  and  so  forth — 
to  provide  information  t^i  negotiators  in 
gpedflc  products.  I  sugg^t  a  wider  use 
of  such  industry  specialWts  at  Geneva  at 
aU  times  when  they  can  be  helpful,  to 
supplement  their  presertt  usefulness  to 
the  trade  negotiator's  W|*hington  office. 

IflGOTUTIONS     ON     SmX,     VtlLP     AND     PAPBK, 
COTTON  TXXTTLES,  ALITMINtnlC  AND  CRXMICAL8 

In  recognition  of  their  special  prob- 
tens,  GATT  Dhrector  Oeneral  Wynd- 
ham- White  suggested  in  early  1965  that 
discussions  begin  in  eadh  of  the  above 
five  "sectors."  Preparat^ns  for  these 
detailed  negotiations  lute  necessitated 
extensive  use  of  industry  advisers  by  U.S. 
negotiators  in  Washinjrton,  teams  of 
private  advisers  having  been  formed  to 
contribute  data  on  the  products  and 
problems  within  each  sector. 

I  have  concluded  that  [the  sector  af>- 
pioach  is  a  logical  one  an^  has  been  very 
useful  indeed  in  the  present  negotiations. 
The  danger  has  always  e?CLsted  that  such 
an  approach  to  negotiations  could  result 
merely  in  special  markeibi  arrangements, 
and  this  was  suggested  by  the  press  when 
the  sector  technique  was.  adopted.  The 
threat  has  not  yet  materialized. 

I  will  discuss  below  whftt  I  believe  to  be 
the  important  negotiatliig  problems  and 
policy  Issues  in  each  secitor. 


On  May  4  the  steel  sedtjor  talks  opened 
in  Geneva  with  very  dilQcult  problems 
to  resolve.  The  parties  to  the  steel  sector 
discussions  are  the  Unlt^  States,  United 
Kingdom,  Japan,  Swednn.  Austria,  and 
the  six  European  comnunlty  nations, 
who  are  represented  by  delegates  both 
from  the  European  Coal!  and  Steel  Com- 
munity—ECSC — and  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  Itself,  Benelux  mem- 
bers—Belgium. Netherlands,  and  Lux- 
embourg— ^have  a  comny^n  tariff,  there- 
fore, essentially  four,  ifather  than  six. 
BCSC/EEC  rates  are  beling  negotiated  In 
the  steel  sector.  ECSC  a|id  EEC  negoti- 
ate as  a  team  in  steel  sedtor  negotiations, 
negotiating  authority  b«ng  divided  be- 
tween them  on  the  baai  of  steel  prod- 
ucts. ECSC  has  Jurisdiction  ever  un- 
manufactured products-Uthe  btilk  of  the 
steel  products  traded-^while  EEC  has 
Jurisdiction  over  mostly  ^hly  manufac- 
tured products. 

One  ECSC/EEC  objective  is  eventually 
to  establish  a  common  lextemal  tariff — 
CXT— thereby  fixing  uniform  Commu- 
nity rates  for  each  steel  nroduct.  ECSC/ 
EEC  has  taken  the  posit!  ( n  that  the  rates 
of  each  of  the  four  f or  i  J 1  products  must 
be  negotiated  separatel  i  in  the  current 
round,  then  a  CXT  for  e  b  ch  Item  fixed  at 
«ome  future  time.  The  United  States 
and  third  countries  insi  i ;  that  a  bargain 
be  made  In  the  preaei  i    round  on  the 


basis  of  average  rates  which  will  bectane  , 
theECSCsCXT. 

The  EC8C/EBC  Strategy  has  been  to 
choose  as  the  base  from  which  to  bargain 
an  average  level  of  tariff  rates  of  about 
14  percent,  and  to  offer  a  cut  In  this  aver- 
age rate,  which  could  at  best  be  abmi€  7 
percent.  The  14  percent  averag€rate 
chosen  by  ECSC/ISC  was  legally  in  ef- 
fect in  January  1964,  but  its  actual  effec- 
tive average  rate  was  about  7  percent. 
In  February  1964,  however,  the  EEC  uni- 
laterally and  "temporarily"  increased  the 
effective  rate  from  7  to  9  percent,  where 
it  ranalns.  The  United  States  and 
others  insist  on  the  January  1964  actual 
rate  of  7  percent  as  the  proper  average 
rate  from  which  to  cut  by  50  percent,  be- 
cause the  trade  negotiations  were  well 
imder  way  by  January  1964.  Other  sec- 
tor partners  take  the  same  position. 

The  EEC  is,  therefore,  offering  at  best 
a  questionable  concession,  in  effect  a  cut 
from  a  14-percent  average  level  of  rates. 
This  concession,  if  held  to,  can  yield  little 
trade  ben^t  to  the  United  States  be- 
cause it  would  cut  the  present  effective 
9  percent  ECSC/EEC  average  rate  to  at 
best  7  percent,  the  previously  existing 
rate.  The  United  States  has  rejected 
this  reasoning,  eus  have  the  other  nego- 
tiating countries.  We  have  accordingly 
treated  ECSC/EEC's  "offers"  as  part  of 
EEC's  exceptions  list. 

The  U.S.  interest  in  obtaining  truly 
substantial  offers  trom  foreign  nations  is 
partly  demonstrated  by  U.S.  production 
and  export-import  data.  In  1964  UJS. 
shiinnents  of  steel  products  were  84.9 
mlUion  short  tons.  Exports  that  year 
were  $622  milll(»  and  imports 'were  $749 
miUlon,  7.3  percent  of  estimated  U.S. 
consiunption.  In  1965  UJS.  shipments  of 
steel  products  were  92.7  million  short 
tons.  Exports  were  $508  million  and  im- 
ports were  $1,177  million.  10.3  percent  of 
estimated  UJS.  consumption.  Thus  U.S. 
shipments  of  steel  products  were  higher 
In  both  1964  and  1965  than  ever  be- 
fore, as  was  U.S.  production  of  Ingots  for 
both  years.  Imports  in  1965  reached  a 
new  high,  adding  emphasis  to  the  shift- 
ing balance  to  larger  imports  than  ex- 
ports, a  reversal  from  the  favorable  U.S. 
steel  trade  balance  existing  in  1958,  when 
UJS.  exports  were  $564  million  and  im- 
ports were  $192  million.  In  1959,  a  year 
of  prolonged  steel  strike,  the  balance 
shifted. 

U.S.  steel  manufacturers  argue  in  brief 
that  imports  are  cutting  deeper  into  the 
UJS.  market,  partly  as  a  result  of  foreign 
overcapacity  and  cutrate  pricing,  and 
partly  because  of 'Increased  U.S.  costs, 
including  wage  and  other  employee  bene- 
fit costs. 

Importers  of  steel  products  contend  on 
the  other  hand  that  the  large  Increase  in 
lnux>rts  in  1965  was  due  largely  to  tem- 
porary factors  such  as  strike  hedge  buy- 
ing and  Increased  VS.  demand  resulting 
from  continuing  economic  expansion. 
The  argument  continues.  I  would  only 
observe  that  the  U.8.  Industry  is  operat- 
ing at  an  estimated  95  percent  of  ca- 
pacity—New York  Times,  April  17, 
1966 — and  that  imports  are  a  traditional 
and  Important  way  of  dampering  infla- 
tion by  satisfying  demand,  in  spite  al 
their  effect  on  a  balance  of  payments  al- 


ready strained  by  UJS.  intematlc«ial  com- 
mitments and  short-sighted  administra- 
tion investment  restraint  policies.  Tbe 
Industry  has  backed  Senate  Resolution 
149  requesting  a  Commerce  Department 
study  of  the  import  situation.  To  decide 
the  argument  I  recommend  that  a  study 
of  the  role  of  impcMls  in  the  domestic 
market  be  made  by  the  competent 
agency,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
which  could  do  so  under  authority  pro- 
vided in  section  221  of  theTrade  Expan- 
sion Act  or  pursuant  to  request  by  the 
President  or  Congress  under  section  332 
of  the  1930  Tariff  Act.  Such  study  could 
determine  whether  steel  Imports  are  en- 
tering the  United  States  in  greater  quan- 
tity because  of  unfair  foreign  practices, 
and  whether  in  fact  there  is  serious  im- 
pairment of  UJB.  competitive  ability  in 
steel. 

Austria,  Japan  and  the  United  EUng- 
dom  also  have  a  high  stake  In  obtadn- 
ing  tmd/or  maintaining  increased  access 
to  ECSC/EEC  markets.  Austrian  ex- 
ports of  steel  to  West  Germany  in  1964 
were  40  percent  of  Austria's  total  1964 
steel  exports,  and  about  40  percent  of 
West  Germsuiy's  steel  Imports  from  mar- 
ked outside  the  EEC.  When  averaged 
into  the  ECSC/EBC  common  external 
tariff,  the  present  low  German  average 
tariff  rate  would  rise,  thus  effectively  de- 
creasing Australian  access  to  its  tradi- 
tional German  ,matket.  This  is  an  im- 
portant example  why  steel  sector  partic- 
ipants should  negotiate  an  ECSC/EEC 
average  rate  now. 

Japan  has  offered  a  very  substantial 
linear  tariff  cut,  insisting  that  as  a  condi- 
tion for  steel  bcurgalns  some  change  in 
TJS.  antidumping  practices  be  made, 
and  at  the  same  time  suggesting  it  would 
consider  an  even  more  liberal  offer  if 
ttds  were  done.  Japanese  steel  exports 
were  9.9  million  metric  tons  in  1965.  44 
percent  of  which,  worth  $551.6  mllUon, 
was  exported  to  the  United  States  In 
1965.  By  contrast  the  U.S.  exports  very 
little  steel  to  Japan,  only  1*000  tons  In 
1964.  Thus,  opening  EEC  markets  to 
Japan's  exports  in  the  Kennedy  round  Is 
important  for  the  United  States  as  well 
as  Japan.  If  Jt^an's  access  to  markets 
of  the  six  can  be  widened,  the  amount  of 
Japanese  exports  to  the  United  States 
might  lessen.  In  1964  Japan  exported 
288,000  metric  tons  of  steel  to  the  six, 
only  4  percent  of  its  total  steel  exports. 
Japan  is  the  world's  largest  steel  ex- 
porter and  the  largest  foreign  steel  sup- 
plier of  the  United  States. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  become 
somewhat  ambivalent  about  the  negotia- 
tions, though  It  has  a  clear  incentive  to 
maintain  its  substantial  export  markets. 
Its  position  is  complicated  by  a  bilateral 
deal  with  the  ECSC  made  in  19S8,  when 
ECSC  and  the  United  Kingdom  nego- 
tiated a  "Council  of  Association"  agree- 
ment. Part  of  the  agreement  was  a 
duty  reduction  by  both,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  an  increase  in  agreed  duties 
by  either  party  would  take  place  only  af- 
ter consultation.  When  ECSC  raised  its 
effective  rate  to  9  percent  hi  February 
1964,  It  claims  it  fulfilled  the  consulta- 
tion requirements  of  its  Council  of  Nego- 
'tiation  Agreement  with  the  united  Klng- 
^tam.  "Rie  United  Kingdom  ott  tbe  ether 
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band  claim*  that  BCSC  did  not  do  ao, 
and  that  tbe  United  Kingdom  has  aj- 
veady  paid  tor  tbe  pnMot  EC8C  offer 
In  tte  aeotor  talks  Iqr  tbe  Ftebruary  1964 
SC8C  "unilateral"  duty  Increase  for  ated 
iBHwrta.  This  may  be  a  hard  poriitton 
for  tbe  United  Kingdom  to  sustain,  be- 
cause its  presmt  average  effective  duty 
rate  Is  15  pwoent.  higher  even  than 
BCSCs  14  pooent  negotiating  rate,  and 
because  Its  exports  to  ECSC  have  been 
substantial:  438,000  tons  In  1964  or  12S 
percent  of  Its  total  exports.  The  years 
1964  and  1966  were  both  record  years  for 
Uhlted  Kingdom  steel  e^Dorts. 

Another  complication  of  the  British 
position  Is  tbe  poasUMllty  that  the  British 
steel  Industry  might  be  nattonallied, 
making  the  United  Kingdom  cautious 
about  lowering  Its  tariff  rates  until  this 
situation  Is  resolved.  AU  these  factors 
ecmdUne  to  make  the  Unltea  Kingdom 
less  aggressive  In  seeking  B08C  oonoas- 
slons  In  the  sector  negotiations  than  the 
United  States  ml^t  like. 

Hie  effect  of  UJ3.  and  EEC  customs 
valuation  methods  on  steel  negotiations: 
Another  factor  that  must  be  considered 
In  the  sted  sector  negotiations  Is  the  ef- 
fect on  steel  mill  products  trade  of  tbe 
dlflerent  VB.  and  BCSC/EBC  customs 
valuatkui  methods.  The  United  States 
uses  as  tbe  base  on  which  to  assess  duties 
on  most  lmp(»ts  the  price  in  the  coun- 
try of  manufacture  for  which  a  product 
is  freely  offered  for  sale  as  an  export  to 
the  umted  States.  Technically  this 
valuation  method  Is  called  "export 
Talue,"  and  Is  provided  for  In  section  403 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Popularly, 
however,  It  Is  considered  that  the  United 
States  uses  the  free-on-board  valuation 
method,  and  thus  tbe  VS.  customs  valu- 
atkm  system  Is  usually  referred  to  as  an 
f  .o.b.  system. 

TtM  SBC.  and  most  other  countries, 
uses  as  the  basis  of  customs  valuation 
the  price  of  an  import  plus  the  cost  of 
Insurance  and  freight— the  CIJ". 
method.  The  CJP.  method  is  roughly 
analogous  to  the  so-called  Brussels 
definition  of  value  for  customs  purposes 
which  was  fonnulated  in  1960  and  has 
beoome  a  general  standard  for  most  na- 
tlQOs.  even  though  as  fonnulated  It  has 
certain  deficiencies. 

Tbe  result  Is  that  an  EEC  rate  of  duty 
of  90  percent  yields  a  higher  amount  of 
dutr  than  a  UjB.  rate  of  duty  of  30  per- 
cent on  the  same  product.  Tlie  differen- 
tial between  tbe  two  customs  valuation 
iTstems  Is  commonly  estimated  at  10 
percent,  tbe  percentage  used  by  the  m- 
temattonal  Monetary  Fund  in  its  statis- 
tloal  raports.  even  though  its  accuracy  Is 
flftm  contested.  The  Tariff  Ooomis- 
■lon'a  presntt  study  of  UJS.  and  foreign 
▼•hiatlon  systens  will  I  hope,  throw 
needed  Mtfit  on  this  dtqxrte. 

]^v  most  sted  products  the  cost  of  In- 
■urance  azkd  freight  in  ocean  diJ^Ping  Is 
■ubstaattally  hl^er  than  that  for  other 
products  pnaalWy  38  percent  above  tbe 
tab,  prtec  of  the  product.  Ihua  tiie 
WCaO/EBO  rates  of  duty  likely  have  a 
much  greater  tnule  effeet  than  ordinar- 
ily beeaase  ttaay  are  assessed  on  a  higher 
base.  This  added  effect  of  the  CJ.r. 
filiation  method  on  steel  products  miat 
be  taken  Into  aoooimt  la  tbe  stad  sector 


negotiations  as  U.S.  representatives  se^ 
to  obtain  meaningful  foreign  offers. 

The  U£.  strategy  at  the  steel  aeetor 
talks  In  May  waa  to  specify  rates  in  the 
tariff  achedules  of  the  BCSC/EEC  which 
should  be  substantially  cut  and  to  pin- 
point such  rates  as  negotiating  targete 
for  Imjjrovlng  all  sector  participants'  of- 
fers on  steel  mill  products.  BCSC/EEC 
is.  thertfore,  now  in  the  defensive  posi- 
tion of  having  to  Justify  why  it  should 
not  offer  cuts  to  the  target  rates  we  have 
suggested. 

U.S.  negotiators  should  perhaps  seek  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  monbers  of 
the  steel  8ect<nr  group  to  make  a  oonoes- 
8l(»  in  another  area  of  the  overall  nego- 
tiations as  an  incentive  to  the  ECSC/EEC 
to  beoome  more  flexlhle.  But  this  should 
be  done  only  In  the  context  t^  a  balanced 
package  of  total  concessions.  This  means 
that  some  type  of  EEC  offer  would  have 
to  be  made  in  order  to  balance  the  UJS. 
"incentive"  concession. 

The  EEC  has  not  tabled  a  meaningful 
offer  and  at  present  has  not  Indicated  a 
willingness  to  offer  greater  concesdons. 
It  must  do  80  if  It  expects  the  United 
States  to  maintain  its  substantial  offer 
of  access  to  the  UjS.  market. 

rVUf    AKB    PAPSB 

The  United  States  has  a  growing  ex- 
port Interest  in  the  pulp  and  paper  area. 
But  the  countries  with  greatest  export 
Interest  are  Canada  and  the  Scandina- 
vian countries.  The  EEC  has  stipulated 
that  a  bilateral  agreement  with  its  major 
suppliers,  the  Scandinavians,  ia  neces- 
sary before  multilateral  discusslcm  with- 
in the  sector  can  begin.  Thus  negotia- 
tions tn  the  pulp  and  vw  sector  have 
been  prevented. 

The  EEC  wishes  to  modify  the  inresent 
Scandinavian  practice  regarding  exports 
of  pulp  as  opposed  to  exports  of  paper 
products.  The  ECC  obtains  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  pulp  from  Scandinavia  and, 
therefore,  is  strongly  dependent  on  ^Is 
nearby  source  of  supply.  Scandinavians 
maintain  artlflclaUy  high  pulp  prices, 
however.  In  order  to  ensure  that  f  (xdgn 
paper  products  manufacturers  will  not  be 
able  to  compete  stnxigly  with  Scandina- 
vian paper  products  expcnls.  In  short, 
the  Scandttavlans.  capitalizing  on  their 
position  as  dominant  European  supplier. 
maintain  a  situation  whereisy  their  paper 
products  processing  Industries,  which  are 
large  emi^ers.  will  maintain  their  large 
foreign  markets. 

To  date  tbe  Scandinavian  countries 
have  refused  BBC's  offer  tor  a  bilateral 
deal,  preferring  to  negotiate  in  a  multi- 
lateral forum.  EEC  will  have  to  decide 
to  accept  multilateral  negotiations  before 
the  talks  in  this  sector  can  get  underway. 


In  what  form  to  extend  tbe  long-term 
arrangien>nt.—T^TA,— Tiig^rdlfig  trade  in 
cotton  textiles  dominates  tbe  cotton  tex- 
tile sector  nagotlatlans. 

As  proTldad  by  section  8  of  tbe  ar- 
rangement a  meeting  must  be  held  be- 
fore September  SO,  1966,  to  consider 
whether  to  renew,  revise,  or  disoimtlnue 
it.  Tte  UJB.  objective  Is  to  renew  the 
LTA.  under  tbe  autbortty  and  provisions 
of  wbiob  tbe  united  Stataa  bas  nego- 
tiated 17  bilateral  agreements  with  otiwr 


countries,  each  controlling  the  ammwii^ 
of  cotton  textiles  these  17  countries  cao 
Import  Into  tbe  United  States.  Bilateral 
dlsraisalnna  with  two  other  exporters  an 
now  in  progress. 

Shorn  of  its  trimmings  tbe  LTA  ii 
simply  a  woridwide  maitet  ccmtzoi 
schwne  by  which  the  importing — ^mostly 
advanced  industrial— countries  have^ 
posed  on  the  exporting— mostly  develop- 
ing— countries  quotas  which  limit  thdr 
exports  of  cotton  textiles.  The  major 
condition  of  LTA  is  that  the  importtog 
countries  should  expand  their  imports]^ 
6  percent  every  LTA  year.  In  the  past 
LTA  year  the  United  States  has  allowed 
Imports  to  expand  suflUdaitly  to  meat 
the  5  percent  growth  requirement,  and  In 
aggregate  has  lived  up  to  its  growth 
commitment.  Other  advanced  nations 
have  not  done  so.  Producing  countries 
have  pointed  out  that  the  rate  of  growth 
for  Imports  of  cotton  textiles  Into  Indus- 
trial markets  was  higher  In  the  yean 
preceding  the  operation  of  the  arranse- 
ment  than  during  the  period  of  its  op- 
eration. 

LTA  has  had  two  principal  lesuHa. 
First,  the  underdeveloped  countries— 
UXJ's— are  denied  what  they  consider 
to  be  Justlfled  hard  currency  eamlngi 
from  exports  of  one  of  the  few  thlngi 
they  can  manufacttire.  Cotton  textika 
represent  almost  half  of  the  total  ex- 
ports of  manufactured  products  from 
the  LDCs.  Second,  UJS.  wool  and  man- 
made  fiber  producers  are  pressing  to 
share  in  a  protective  quota  scheme  such 
as  that  available  to  cotton  textile  mann. 
facturers.  Wool  and  manmade  fiber 
producers  are  sharing  in  the  ciurent 
textile  boom — however,  their  argument 
for  qiedal  protective  Import  measures 
fcH-  theh-  industries  refers  to  futun 
rather  than  to  present  needs. 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  poei- 
tion  in  the  cotton  textile  talks  that: 
First,  the  LTA  should  be  extended  with. 
oat  change,  with  the  proviso  that,  second, 
it  will  be  mcMie  liberally  administered, 
and  that,  third,  tbe  twaTimi^m  pof 
sible  cuts  in  industrial  nations'  cotton 
textile  tariffs  will  take  place. 

The  EEC  has  made  its  oottoa  textfle 
offers  on  many  items  conditional  on  n- 
newal  of  LTA.  Other  consuming  coun- 
tries have  also  insisted  on  LTA  renewal 
as  a  inice  for  tariff  concessions. 

Because  cotton  textiles  are  ao  clearty 
a  matter  of  Interest  to  leas-develcved 
countries,  and.  therefore,  to  the  stature 
ot  the  OATT  and  the  credibility  of  its 
position  on  Its  new  qDedal  LDC  trade 
initiatives.  LDCs  must  receive  special 
consideration  in  this  aeetor.  The  out* 
come  of  negotiations  dcq?ends  simply  on 
what  price  the  exporting  countries  will 
require  in  order  once  again  to  submit  to 
quotas  imposed  under  the  LTA.  I  urge 
that  every  possUde  consideration  be  given 
to  removing  all  barriers— tariff  and  non- 
tariff— iridcb  restrict  LDC  exports  and 
tbnvfore  their  abill^  to  earn  develop- 
ment capital,  and  recommend  that  tbe 
Importing  countries  allow  substantial 
liberalisation  and  eventual  ellminatlan 
of  Import  quotaa  under  tbe  LTA.  I  re- 
ject tbe  "ordering"  of  Inteznattonal  or 
donastle  maikrts  so  as  to  control  supply 
or  damanrt  factors  in  any  way.   It  Is  la 
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this  context  that  the  objecitive  "trade  not 
aid"  can  be  more  than  a  4l»>h. 

Llberaliiatlon   of   LTA  by   aUowing 
liaduiUly  larger  Imports  and  idiadng  out 
ttw  arrangement  should  bs  eoonomicaMy 
aco^table  to  UB.  industnf  under  pTMent 
^icomstanees.    The  UJB^eotton  textile 
Industry  Is  in  a  period  oil  pioom.    Order 
backlogs  are  higher  than  wtc,  and  some 
Dims  are  not  accepting  onlers  for  some 
products.     Sales  and  i»bflts  of  firms 
■aklng  cotton    and  otheii-textiles  have 
ilaen  faster  than  any  otherbroduct  group 
on  the  stock  exdumge.    ribe  Industry's 
rate  of  capital  spending  \dvi  high  as  any 
major  industry,  and  retuip  on  eqidty  Is 
very  near  the  natkmal  average,    m  a 
seech  to  the  American  Textile  Manu- 
fttetuzer's  Institute  on  Miirch  36,  Com- 
merce Secretary  Connor  spolce  of  the  ex- 
port potential  of  UJS.  iotton  textiles, 
urging  the  Industry  to  seM  vaort  in  for- 
eign markets.    The  U.S.  ij^dustry  is  bade 
on  Its  feet  after  several  tears  of  spoon- 
feeding by  means  of  sped^l  depredation 
alkiwances  and  other  dertces.  hicludlng 
the  LTA's  quota  system,  i  (As  I  said  in  a 
letter  pubUshed  in  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  on  September  9,  1966,  now 
is  the  time  to  remove  th^  arUficlal  bar- 
riers to  increased  imports  In  order  to  ab- 
sorb U.S.  demand  and  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  overcapaqlty  that  could 
eoDtribute  to  recession  wnen  tbe  current 

boom  ends. 

ALnxnnnc 

Among  major  alumhitmi  producing 
and  consuming  countrk^  having  rela- 
tive high  tariffs  on  ii^Eots.  Japan  is 
largely  self-sufficient  in  Mumlnum,  and 
the  EEC  is  now.  and  Ih  the  future  is 
likely  to  be.  the  major  world  market 
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where  actual  and 
will  fall  short  of  coi 
other  deficit  maricet  of 
Kingdom,  which  has  a 
alloyed  primary  alumlm 
We  do  not  yet  know 
of  the  EEC  offer  on  pi 
will  be.    Its  present  alulhinum  tariff  is 
9  percent,  ahnost  douUe  llnat  of  the  U.S. 
tariff  on  primary  aluminum.    The  Ji«>a- 
nese  rate  is  13  percent.    I  would  ask 
those  who  seem  so  alert  jfcb  denigrate  the 
United  SUtee  to  take  nkke  of  this.    In- 
deed the  United  States  tiAs  its  peccadil- 
loes but  overtdl  we  are  \jy  far  the  moet 
free  trading  nation  In  the  world,  which 
is  as  it  should  be.    This  is  merdy  m- 
Ughtened  self-interest    II 

The  UJS.  position  should  be  one  of  con- 
tinuing to  aetk.  full  50-Mrcent  duty  re- 
ducti(»is,  or  Undlngs  on  existing  duty- 
free rates,  on  primary  atid  wrought  alu- 
minum by  aQ  major  intnucers  and  con- 
sumers of  aluminum.  J  The  Canadians 
and  Norwegians  shouldjliday  the  prin- 
cipal role  in  confron' 
•nd  Japanese  tarlfEs. 
ue  the  only  mxxlucers 
potential  primary  ali 
Quantities  oi  real.magnii 

It  is  expected  that  thitEBC  eventually 
vlll  offer  as  a  oonoessiui  some  type  of 
tvlfl  quota.  They  nofp  have  such  a 
<li>ota— 6-percent  rate  i  lappUes  to  in- 
quota  amount— but  it  1^  lunbound  hi  the 
QATT,  and  we  have  nq  idea  of  the  slae 
of  the  quota  the  BBC  z  i  Ight  offer.  Ttub 
<kflte  of  the  present  quo(  i  i  and  the  poien- 


the  high  EEC 

the  former 

1th  actual  and 

lum  exportaUe 

kde. 


tial  trade  do  not  lead  me  to  believe  that 
any  tariff  quota  propoui  the  EEC  may 
otter  will  be  an  acceptable  substitute  for 
a  reduction  in  the  9-percent  CXT  on 
alxmilnum.  Since  tbe  Japanese  cannot 
make  a  sound  case  for  continuance  of 
their  high  rate  on  primary  sUuminum 
hnports.  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
eetk.  a  full  60-percent  reduetion  in  tbe 
Japanese  tariff . 

Canada  has  always  presented  a  spe- 
cial problem  to  the  United  States  in  the 
aluminum     area.     Its    extraordinarily 
flexible  antidumping  "laws"  have  been 
used  to  exclude  American  primary  alumi- 
num exports,  once  again  revealing  tbe 
Importance   to   the   United   States   of 
reaching  an  international  code  on  anti- 
dumping, an  important  item  in  the  non- 
tariff  barriers  area  of  the  present  nego- 
tiations.   Canadian  antidumping  policy 
is  administered  at  ports  of  entry  by  cus- 
Uxaa  officials  who  are  allowed  unusual 
discretion  in  applying  a  dumping  duty 
without    first    having     to    determine 
whether  the  "dumped"  items  are  injuri- 
otis  to  Canadian  Industry.    Thus,  C^ma- 
dlan  practice  does  not  coi^orm  to  OATT 
article  VI.  which  requires,  in  brief,  find- 
ings fLrst  of  sales  at  less  than  the  price 
in  the  home  nuurkiet.  then  injury  to  do- 
mestic industry  in  the  importing  coun- 
try.   But    most    important,    Canadian 
practice   prevents   effective   UJS.  price 
competition  with  Canadian  producers. 
The  United  States  does  comply  with  tbe 
QATT  requirement  for  determination  of 
injury.    It  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  to 
brhig  Canadian  practice  as  well  as  tbe 
practices  of  other  countries  up  to  a  high 
standard  through  an  International  anti- 
dumping agreement  I  will  discuss  anti- 
dumping further  beilow. 

CBBaCALS 

I  recognize  the  Importance  of  the 
American  selling  price — ^ASP— system  of 
customs  valuation  as  a  problem  in  the 
Kennedy  roimd  negotiations  but  I 
strongly  deplore  both  its  exaggeration 
by  Europeans  and  others,  and  any  i^ 
tempt  to  Include  it  as  a  proper  subject 
for  determinable  negotiation  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act 

No  authority  was  given  the  President 
by  the  1963  Trade  Expansion  Act  to  ne- 
gotiate removal  of  the  ASP  method  of 
valuation.  Any  change  In  this  system  of 
valuation,  or  any  other  system,  must  be 
nutde  by  Congress,  and  Congress  cannot 
be  committed  ahead  of  time.  This  Is 
true  of  other  nontarlff  trade  barriers 
such  as  revision  of  the  U3.  antidumping 
law. 

Undoubtedly  other  countries  share  this 
problem  in  reoiect  to  negotiating  some 
of  their  nontarlff  trade  barriers,  be  they 
patoit  laws,  internal  taxes,  quotas,  li- 
censes, cartd  and  state  trading  arrange- 
ments, subsidies  hidden  or  open.  m(»ie- 
tary  exchange  arrangements  or  what- 
ever. However,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  tbe  fact  that  many  nontarlff  trade 
barrlors  which  either  are  not  subject  to 
political  restriction  or  whldi  in  effeet 
may  be  extralegal  if  not  illegal  prac- 
tices, the  curbing  of  whkb  can  be  done 
In  the  negotiations  without  political  tat- 
prorvaL  Certainly  any  conntzy  can  agree 
that  no  tariff  ooncwaiona  will  be  Und- 


ing  if  there  are  noi  agreements  against 
substituting  nontarlff  barriers  by  legis- 
lation or  administrative  discretion  which 
would  make  the  tariff  ooncessions  mean- 


Furthermore,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  United  States  and  other  ooimtrles 
cannot  begin  on  a  conditional  basis  non- 
tariff  trade  barriers  negotiations  which 
require  congreastonal  action,  aa  long  as 
everyone  understands  that  the  often  are 
tentative  and  conditional  upon  future  ac- 
tion by  Congress,  and  as  long  as  the 
tentative  negotiation  Is  public  knowledge 
so  that  the  UJB.  Congress— or  the  legisla- 
tive organ  of  another  nation — Is  free  to 
exerdae  its  honest  Judgment  on  the  issue 
and  not  be  put  In  the  position  of  either 
acquiescing  or  having  its  country  ac- 
cused of  welching  on  a  deal. 

American  selling  price  Is  one  among 
the  many  trade  problems  under  discus- 
sion In  the  roimd  under  these  guidelines. 
I  was  surprised,  in  lli^t  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  made  such  a  point  of  .discus- 
sion, that  Ambassador  Blumenthal  and  I 
should  have  had  to  explain  to  European 
and  other  negotiators  in  Geneva  some 
of  the  most  essential  aspects  of  ASP: 
not  Just  its  technical  meaning,  but  espe- 
cially its  political  significance. 

VS.  customs  valuation  methods  and 
American  selling  price:  ASP  is  one  of 
nine  UJS.  customs  valuation  methods 
provided  by  UJS.  law;  four  under  section 
402  and  five  imder  402(a)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  as  amended. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Customs 
SimpUflcation  Act  of  1956,  section  403  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  has  provided  four 
methods  of  customs  valuation  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  ad  valorem  rates  of 
duty.    Three  alternative  methods  are 
used  to  compute  ad  valorem  rates  on 
most  Iniported  products.    Of  these  the 
first  and  preferred  method  of  valuation 
Is  known  as  "export  value,"  or  the  whole- 
sale price  of  the  Imported  product  offered 
in    arm's-length    transactions    in    tbe 
country  of  origin.    If  "export  value" 
cannot  be  determined,  the  second  method 
of  valuation  is  "U.S.  value."  or  the  whole- 
sale price  of  the  imported  product  In  tbe 
United  States,  less  such  elements  as 
profit  du^.  and  tranqwrtatlon  costs  tn 
order  to  approximate  export  value.    If 
"VS.  value"  cannot  be  determined,  tbe 
third  normal  method  of  valuation  Is 
"constructed  value"  or  an  estimate  of 
what  export  value  would  be  baaed  upon 
the  costs  of  production  in  the  country  of 
origin. 

Tlie  three  normal  methods  of  valua- 
iSUm  provided  by  section  403  of  tbe  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  do  not  apply  as  a  matter  of 
law  to  four  grotve  of  Imported  products: 
certain  benzenoid  chemicals,  rubber- 
soled  footwear,  certain  canned  ebuns. 
and  woolen  knit  gloves.  For  theae 
claseea  of  goods  a  special  method  of  valu- 
ation known  as  American  selling  price 
applies. 

For  benzenoid  chemicals,  the  law  pro- 
vides that  any  Imported  benaenoid  chem- 
ical vriiieh  is  competitive  with  a  similar 
domestic  product  ahall  be  valued  on  the 
basla  of  the  American  selling  price  of  the 
domestic  product— or  its  wholesale  price. 
If  tbe  imparted  beuenotd  ehemloal  Is  not 
oonpetlttve.  it  Is  to  be  vahaed.  llzst  on 
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the  bMk  of  VS.  value  and.  if  this  am* 
not  be  determined,  then  export  viiue  or 
eoQStructed  value.  Most  noncompetitiTe 
benaenotdi  u«  valued  on  UjB.  value. 

For  nibber-soled  footwear,  canned 
elamo.  and  woolen  knit  gloves,  the  law 
provides  that  any  Imported  product 
which  ia  similar  to  such  a  domestic  prod- 
uct shall  be  valued  on  the  basis  of  the 
American  selling  price  of  the  domestic 
product.  If  the  imported  product  Is  not 
similar  to  any  domestic  product.  It  is 
to  be  valued  on  the  basis  of  the  normal 
methods  of  valuation:  export  value.  U.S. 
value,  or  constructed  value. 

In  accordance  with  the  Customs  Sim- 
plification Act  of  1956,  section  403  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  largely  superseded 
earlier  valuation  provisions  and  contains 
the  current  definitions  not  only  of  the 
three  normal  methods  of  valuation  but 
also  of  ASP  as  it  applies  to  most  of  the 
products  falling  into  the  four  groups 
noted  above.  Certain  of  these  products, 
however,  are  included  in  the  so-called 
final  Ust  of  Imported  products  established 
pursuant  to  the  Customs  Simplification 
Act  of  1956. 

With  req?ect  to  products  on  the  final 
list  section  40a(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  provides  for  the  continued  applica- 
tion of  the  old  methods  of  valuation. 
These  methods  are  five:  foreign  value, 
export  value,  UJ3.  value,  constructed 
value,  and  American  selling  price.  Tlius. 
depending  upon  whether  a  product  is  (m 
the  final  list,  either  the  ciurent — section 
402 — or  old— section  402(a)— definitions 
of  customs  value  may  apply. 

The  five  valuation  methods  provided 
by  section  402  (a)  (tf  the  1930  Tariff  Act 
are  a  vestigial  remain  of  the  attempt  In 
the  1956  Customs  Slmi^lfication  Act 
newly  to  define  four  methods  to  take 
their  place  and  in  so  doing  to  dlmlnate 
foreign  value  as  a  valuatlcm  method. 
This  was  done  in  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House  ot  Representatives.  However, 
in  the  Senate,  the  provision  was  added 
to  the  bill  that  whenever  the  foreign 
value  of  an  item  provided  5  percent  more 
duty,  it  should  be  listed  by  the  Treasury 
Department  on  a  "final  list."  Thus  when 
an  import  enters  the  United  States,  if  it 
Is  on  the  final  list  it  is  valued  tot  customs 
purposes  first  on  its  foreign  value,  and  if 
foreign  value  cannot  be  determined,  then 
export  vahie,  UJ3.  value,  and  finally  caa- 
structed  value.  If  an  import  is  on  the 
final  Ust  and  Is  also  subject  to  ASP.  then 
the  ASP  method  is  used. 

Tariff  Commission  study  of  n.S.  and 
foreign  valuation  methods:  Pursuant  to 
a  resolution  of  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on 
Ftnanoe  of  February  9.  1966,  the  Ua. 
Tariff  Commission  has  begun  a  study  of 
the  customs  valuation  methods  of  and  by 
the  principal  trading  nations.  By  June 
Stk  1966.  the  Commission  must  submit 
to  the  eommittee  a  preliminary  report 
itswrlMng  the  methods  used  and  com- 
paitoc  the  basle  dlfferenoes  between  such 
valuation  methods.  By  February  28, 
1966,  the  Commission  must  submit  a  re- 
port reoonunending  limnovement  in  XJS. 
fflWtfflms  valuation  laws,  includtog  the 
advisability  of  adopUng  the  Brussels 
deftnltjon  of  customs  value. 

I  have  urged  a  review  of  UJ3.  customs 
valuation  methods  and  strongly  support 
the  Finance  Committee  resolution.  Suoh 
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a  study  is  long  overdue.  I  reeoounend, 
however,  that  the  Dnlted  States  not 
make  any  change  in  Its  overall  valuation 
methods  at  a  time  when  such  change 
oould  endanger  the  trade  negotiations, 
which  will  draw  to  a  close  only  5  months 
after  the  Tariff  Commission's  recom- 
mendations are  due. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  oonversltm 
from  the  ASP  method  to  conventiorud 
customs  valuation  methods  should  await 
the  comidetion  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
valuation  study.  I  have  argued  instead 
that  ASP  is  an  identifiable  separate  issue 
which  can  be  discussed  in  the  Kennedy 
round. 

History  of  ASP:  ASP  was  first  am- 
oeived  as  a  means  of  permitting  the  ex- 
istence and  growth  of  the  UJB.  "infant" 
chemical  industry.  During  World  War  I 
the  United  States  found  itself  cut  off 
from  supplies  of  coal-tar — ^benzenoid — 
chemicals,  for  which  we  relied  on  Ger- 
many. Thus  during  and  after  the  war 
the  United  States  began  to  build  its  own 
chemical  Industry,  only  to  find  that  by 
1920  its  traditional,  cartellzed.  German 
supidlers  had  begtm  once  again  to  sell,  at 
cutrate  prices,  in  the  U.S.  market.  Suoh 
exports  were  aided  by  foreign  currency 
depreciation,  which  made  them  cheaper. 
Depreciation  was  accompanied  by  rapid 
price  fiuctuatlons  which  made  It  difficult 
to  determine  a  meaningful  value  for  cus- 
toms purposes.  These  factors  led  to  ASP, 
which  was  convenient  because  it  was 
based  on  relatively  easily  determined 
U.S.  prices,  and  because  it  concealed  the 
actual  amount  of  tariff  "protection"  af- 
forded by  the  ad  valorem  rate  listed  in 
the  schedules.  Congress  has  tradition- 
ally been  reluctant  to  fix  rates  higher 
than  50  percent  ad  valorem,  and  the 
ASP  method  avoided  doing  so. 

Congress  acted  first  in  1921  to  provide 
a  differential  between  foreign  and  U.S. 
prices  by  enacting  the  Dye  and  Chemical 
Control  Act  of  1921.  It  was  followed  by 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1922,  which  established 
the  American  selling  price  ssrstem  for 
benzenoid  chemicals.  In  the  1930's  ASP 
was  extended  by  Presidential  Proclama- 
tion under  section  336  of  the  I^rlff  Act 
of  1930  to  certain  rubber  footwear,  cer- 
tain canned  clams,  and  certain  wool 
knit  gloves.  Section  336  was  effectively 
obviated  by  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  of 
1934.  which  provided  that  no  section  336 
action  could  take  place  on  an  item  on 
which  there  was  a  duty  reduction  under 
the  act.  This  provision  of  the  1934  act 
has  been  carried  forward  in  successive 
reciprocal  trade  acts.  Therefore  a  sec- 
tion 336  determination  can  only  be  made 
cm  the  approximately  400 — out  of  about 
6,000 — T3S.  tariff  items  on  which  there 
has  never  been  negotiated  reduction. 

How  ASP  is  applied:  When  an  import 
is  dutiable  imder  the  American  selling 
price  method  of  valuation,  the  amount  of 
the  duty  is  determined  thusly:  when  an 
item  competitive  with  a  similar  XSS. 
product  is  imported,  the  ad  valorem  rate 
Mated  in  the  UjS.  Tariff  Schedules— 
TSUS— is  taken  as  a  percentage  of  the 
price  of  the  similar  U.S.  product.  This, 
plus  any  specific  duty  which  may  apply, 
then  3rields  the  amount  of  the  duty  on 
the  import.  The  value  of  the  Import  is 
Of  no  relevance  in  determining  the  duty. 


The  ASP  duty  is  derived  simply  from  the 
U.S.  price,  and  the  amount  of  the  duty 
will  rise  or  fall  as  the  UJS.  price  rises  and 
falls,  thus  providing  a  constantly  effec- 
tive differential  between  the  U.8.  sod 
foreign  goods.  If  no  similar  competitive 
article  Is  manufactured  or  produced  in 
the  United  States,  then  the  ad  valorem 
rate  on  the  import  is  based  on  UjB.  value 
or  constructed  value. 

An  Import  is  considered  by  T3S.  Cu». 
toms  similar  to  and  competitive  with  a 
U.S.  product  when  it  accomplishes  re- 
sults substantially  equal  to  those  ac- 
complished by  the  domestic  product 
when  used  in  substantially  the  same 
manner.  In  the  case  of  chemicals,  lab- 
oratory analysis  is  used  by  cu6t<Mns  to 
determine  similarity.  Competitiveneia 
is  determined  by  customs  officials,  out 
reason  for  the  administrative  complica- 
tions which  make  ASP  in  chemicals  a 
barrier  to  trade.  A  similar  problem 
exists  in  determining  the  competitive- 
ness of  certain  rubber  footwear,  a  prob^ 
lem  to  l>e  discussed  below. 

Conversion  from  ASP  to  conventtonal 
valuation  methods:  In  my  report  to 
Congress  last  June,  I  recommended  that 
whatever  If  anything  was  done  about 
ASP,  a  study  should  be  made  to  convert 
ASP-determined  rates  to  ad  valorem 
rates  based  on  the  conventional  valua- 
tion systems  specified  by  section  402  and 
402(a)  of  the  1930  Tariff  Act:  this  would 
help  us  evaluate  the  real  significance  of 
ASP  as  an  economic  differential.  I  have 
also  advocated  a  study  of  all  the  different 
methods  used  by  the  United  States  and 
other  xuitlons  to  which  tariff  rates  an 
applied. 

On  December  23,  1985,  Governor  Her- 
ter  at  the  direction  of  the  President  re- 
quested the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to 
make  such  a  study  and  report  to  him  a 
new  schedule  containing  tentative  con- 
verted rates  for  benzenoid  chemicals  sub- 
ject to  ASP,  rubber-soled  footwear,  cer- 
tain canned  clams,  and  wool  knit  gloves. 
This  tentative  converted  schedule  of 
rates  was  made  public  on  May  2.  1966. 
Hearings  at  wliich  all  Interested  parties 
including  foreign  governments  may  be 
represented  will  begin  on  June  8  at  the 
Cwnmisslon.  The  Commission  will  then 
publish  a  recommended  Ust  of  converted 
rates  later  in  the  sununer.  These  rates 
can  bec(Hne  effective  only  if  eiuMsted  by 
Congress. 

The  conversion  study  was  requested  by 
Governor  Herter  at  the  direction  of  the 
President  for  reasons  largely  relating  to 
Kennedy  round  chemical  sector  discus- 
sions which  will  be  discussed  l>elow.  In 
recommending  tentative  converted  ad 
valorem  rates  for  benzenoids  the  TariiT 
Conunission  also  published  a  Ust  of  "ad 
valorem  equivalents"— AVE's— of  the 
compound  rates  now  in  the  schedulse. 
A  compound  rate  is  both  a  specific  rate 
of  duty  on  quantity — x  cents  per  pound- 
plus  a  percentage  rate  on  the  value  of 
the  import.  The  AVE's,  expressed  in  per- 
centage terms,  were  caculated  for  the 
present — uncoverted — schedule  based  on 
the  export  value  of  1964  imports  of  ben- 
Boioids.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
actual  duty  on  benzenoi()8  has  been  tx- 
poeed  as  a  penoentage  of  the  value  of  tbs 
liBaport.    Many  expected  this  tentatift 
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gooversion  Ust  to  show  m  i  ny  rates  weU 
Mer  100  percent  of  the  vaQue  of  the  im- 
port In  fact,  there  are  oniiy  6  rates  over 
100  percent  and  only  27  rates  over  50 
percent,  out  of  the  92  T$US  items  for 
vhieh  AVE's  were  calculated.  The  high- 
er AVE  is  170  percent,  which  results 
largely  because  of  technical  problems  ex- 
isting in  the  conversion  process.  If  no 
imports  of  a  TSUS  item  ooourred  in  1964 
DO  AVE  was  calculated.  Ut.6.  rates  based 
on  ASP  were  shown  by  the;  list  of  AVE's 
to  be  much  lower  than  maiiy  had  antic- 
ipated, therefore  less  of  al  trade  barrier. 

The  calculation  of  AVfi's  on  benze- 
noids was  necessary  in  order  to  determine 
eomparabiUty  of  TJB.  rat^  of  duty  with 
foreign  rates  of  duty.  If  negotiations 
take  place  on  items  with  compound  rates, 
mch  as  these,  the  bargains  wiU  be  made 
by  cutting  the  specific  ratia  by  a  certain 
amount,  and  the  ad  valorem  rate  by  a 
certain  amount.  The  resulit  will  then  be 
calculated  as  an  AVE  in  dtder  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  meaning  of  the  cut  in 
terais  of  a  percentage.  Oi^e  effect  of  the 
lew  high  AVE's  has  been  td  reactivate  the 
European  claim  of  dispdrities  in  the 
ehanical  sector.  However,  the  pubUc 
hearings  on  the  tentativkj  schedule  of 
eonverted  rates  may  well  end  up  with 
few  if  any  of  the  rates  being  above  50 
percent,  so  the  disparitiesj  Jiroblem  may 
well  be  minimized.  In  any  case  the  few 
Ugh  rates  are  exceptions  ind  should  not 
be  used  for  poUtical  pufboses  by  the 
EEC. 

In  the  conversion  from 
conventional  rates  certain  problems  have 
•risen  pecuUar  to  the  It^tn  being  dis- 
enssed.  Conversion  problems  in  the 
benzenoid  and  rubber  footgear  fields  de- 
KTve  separate  mention, 
categories  of  products 
wDl  be  discussed  separai 

ASP  and  benzenoid  c: 
ported  benzenoid  chemicils  subject  to 
ASP  had  an  invoice  valte  In  1964  of 
■bout  $53  miUion  and  tuccounted  for 
about  1.5  percent  of  domei^ic  benzenoid 
sales  totaling  $3.4  bUUon.  ^  tn  1964  about 
700  manufacturing  compdhles,  employ- 
ing at  least  116,000  persohe,  made  ben- 
onolds  among  other  prclducts.  About 
five  UJS.  firms  produce  betuenold  chemi- 
cals alone.  These  firms  li^ould  under- 
(tandably  be  most  sensltivia  to  change  in 
the  present  system.  Indeed  to  grant  a 
concession  could  badly  damage  them. 
Most  firms  that  would  be  affected,  how- 
ever, are  large  and  dlversiaed.  UJS.  ne- 
loUators  have  made  it  plsHH  that  tenta- 
tlve  negotiations  on  prosdactive  conver- 
*m  of  ASP  by  the  Congreji  will  have  to 
contain  some  trade  cone 
PMt  of  Europeans  In  the 
to  order  to  bring  about 
approval. 

In  calculating  the  oonviv-,«^  — .— .,  .«« 
larlff  Ck)mmission  chose.  1964  data  on 
which  to  base  the  conversion.  The  key 
Mtistic  in  such  conversion  Is  the  actual 
JPort  value  of  the  impofled  benzenoid 
jaemical.  The  immediate  bulde  to  flnd- 
tt«  such  export  value  is  thf  price  on  the 
*«ual  invoice  sUp  which  bust  accom- 
PJhy  each  import  when  It  enters  UJ3. 
wwtoms  at  any  port— most  benzenoids 
J»  entered  at  New  York.  ,  Invoice  prices 
ror  benzenoid  imports  are  often  iiuuicu- 
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rate,  however.  This  Is  because  many 
benzenoids  are  only  Infrequently  traded, 
perhaps  only  once  every  several  years. 
When  traded,  they  may  come  in  varying 
quantities,  and  in  varying  "strengths," 
from  different  countries,  and  from  dif- 
ferent companies.  Rather  frequently 
they  are  k«ded  between  parts  of  the 
same  company.  For  these  reasons  in- 
voice prices  often  do  not  refiect  true  sale 
values. 

There  is  another  Important  reason  for 
invoice  price  inaccuracy.  Benzenoid  In- 
voice prices  are  not  normaUy  scrutinized 
for  accuracy  by  U.S.  (Customs,  liecause 
the  invoice  prices  are  not  used  as  the 
base  cm  which  to  assess  duty.  They  are 
therefore  imimportant  except  to  the  UB. 
buyer,  who  might  be  paying  quite  a  dif- 
ferent price  from  that  shown  on  the 
invoice. 

For  aU  of  these  reasons  the  invoice 
prices  for  1964  that  were  available  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  had  to  be  reevaluated 
to  reflect  realistic  import  values. 

Thus,  for  1964,  the  Tariff  Commission 
selected  a  sample  of  about  1,000  invoices 
out  of  tile  approximately  15,000  avaUalile 
to  it.  In  selecting  its  sample,  the  Com- 
mission considered:  the  frequency  of  Im- 
portation of  each  compound;  the  size  of 
individual  shipments;  unit  values; 
whether  duty  was  based  on  ASP  or  an- 
other valuation  method;  names  of  im- 
porters, exporters,  and  makers;  and 
whether  the  entries  represented  transac- 
tions between  afflUated  firms. 

What  emerged  from  this  exercise,  un- 
dertake! in  conjunction  with  the  Cus- 
toms Bureau,  was  a  list  of  more  accurate 
dutiable  values — usually  export  value — 
for  about  1,000  imported  benzenoids. 
These  values  were  then  used  in  computing 
a  converted  rate.  For  example,  the  ben- 
zenoid product  phenol — TSUS  403.40 — 
has  a  present  ad  valorem  rate  of  17  per- 
cent and  an  American  selling  price  of  $.10 
as  determined  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
If  the  export  value  as  determined  by  the 
reevaluated  invoice  values  for  phenol  in 
1964  were  an  average  of  $.065,  then  the 
converted  ad  valorem  rate  for  phenol 
would  be  26  percent. 

This  Is  determined  by  using  the  follow- 
ing formula: 

■10  (ASP) 

JOGS  (export  value) 

X  17%  (present  TStJS  ad  val.  rate)= 

20%  (tentative  converted  rate) 

Chemical  industry's  conversion  prob- 
lems: The  object  of  the  conversion  exer- 
cise is  to  insure  equity  of  conversion 
from  the  ASP  valuation  method  to  con- 
ventional valuation  methods  for  im- 
ported benzenoids.  Both  methods  should 
provide  the  same  amount  of  duty.  Vari- 
ous uses  might  l>e  made  of  the  converted 
rates  in  the  trade  negotiations,  under 
certain  circiunstanees  to  be  explored  be- 
low. 

The  U.S.  industry  Is  aware  that  If  the 
reconstructed  Invoice  values  are  Incor- 
rect, the  rate  conversion  could  result  In 
a  rate  that  is  too  low.  Importers  are 
also  afraid  that  the  rates  oonhl  be  too 
high.  Both  parttceinil  have  an  (HHWttu- 
nity  at  hearings  beginning  June  8  to  ex- 
press their  viewpoints  and  to  contest  the^ 
converted  rates  based  on  informaticNi 
available  to  them.    I  would  hope  that 


in  this  process  the  Tariff  Commission  win 
make  use  of  any  data  not  previously 
available  to  it,  to  order  to  arrive  at  the 
most  equitable  possible  list  of  final  rec- 
ommended ratM  for  bensenolds  as  well 
as  for  rubber-eoled  footwear  and  certain 
canned  clams.  I  would  expect  the  hear- 
tog  process  to  produce  sound  dedslcxis  in- 
suring the  best  possible  tentative  rate 
conversion. 

Thus  both  UJ3.  todustry  and  Importers 
are  now  attempting  to  determine  averaire 
world  market  prices  for  those  benzenoid 
chemicals  subject  to  the  tentative  con- 
verted schedules.  In  order  to  do  so  they 
can  caU  on  their  network  of  maricet  In- 
formation using  subsidiaries  and  affili- 
ates and  other  trade  chatmels,  networks 
that  are  often  worldwide.  The  \JS, 
chemical  industry  to  this  instance  acts 
much  as  a  group  through  the  Synthetic 
Organic  Ch«nlcal  Manufacturers  Amo- 
dation — 80CMA — and  the  Iklanufactur- 
tog  Chonists  Association. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  the  UJS.  todustiy 
to  have  access  to  the  tovoloe  Information 
used  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  arriving 
at  the  converted  rates,  but  the  Tuitt 
Commission  has  deemed  such  informa- 
tion confidential  business  information  on 
the  groimd  that,  except  to  the  form  of 
totals  for  groups  of  products,  the  release 
of  tovoice  values  would  reveal  certato 
operaticNis  of  todlvldual  concerns.  There 
are  comparativdy  few  foreign  manufac- 
turers and  U.S.  fanporters  tovolved  to  the 
import  trade  to  beiusenold  chemicals  and 
names  of  the  traders  to  particular  prod- 
ucts are  weU  known.  Even  If  not  ac- 
companied by  names  of  traders,  release 
of  tovoice  values  would  reveal  traders' 
oonunercial  secrets.  The  Tariff  Commis- 
sion has  a  reputation  as  a  keeper  of  the 
bustoess  secrets  of  both  UJS.  Industry  and 
Inuwrters  which  it  must  matotain.  I 
have  not  yet  heard  an  argument  that 
would  convtoce  me  that  the  Involoe 
values  could  be  revealed  without  damage 
to  their  confidentiality  and  the  Tariff 
Commission's  reputation. 

The  U.S.  todustry  believes  that  the 
month  first  allowed  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  to  prepare  for  the 
June  8  Tariff  Commission  hearings  was 
too  short.  I  am  to  sympathy  with  this 
argument.  I  urged  and  was  pleased  that 
the  Conunission  and  Special  Representa- 
tive decided  to  aUow  an  additional  week 
for  todustry  and  Importers'  preparation 
for  hearings.  I  beUeve  also  that  the 
scheduling  of  a  second  hearing  for  early 
f  aU  on  the  economic  Impact  of  conversion 
should  also  allow  Indiistry  more  time, 
because  todustry  need  prepare  and 
present  only  its  case  on  conversion  at 
the  Tariff  Commission  hearing  begto- 
nlng  Jtme  8.  Arguments  on  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  conversion  can  be  with- 
held for  m^sentation  at  the  second  hear- 
ing, which  I  think  might  appropriately 
be  hdd  either  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
or  the  Trade  Information  Conunlttee  of 
the  Special  Trade  Representative's  Office. 
.  The  UJB.  Industry  is  also  concerned 
that  the  new  benzenoid  schedules  not 
group  too  many  items,  resulting  to  an 
averaging  of  rates  that  could  mean  con- 
verted rates  too  high  for  some  Items  and 
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too  low  tor  others.  The  Tariff  Comnila- 
ilaa  lirtwidod  that  tbe  Eroupinga  be 
made  ao  that  only  minor  ehaocee  In 
duties  weald  result  la  most  oaaea,  ee- 
pedaUjr  en  tnportaat  items  of  toMie. 
Mtart  was  made  to  SRaaga  the  croop- 
Inss  so  that  the  effects  on  the  dooMstle 
producers  and  the  Importors  would  be 
keiH  to  a  Hi<nimiiti«  and  so  that  the  dis- 
adrantaces  that  micfat  aoeme  to  the 
CB.  Industry  or  to  the  Importers  would 
be  offset  by  apmxnlmately  equal  advan- 
tages to  the  same  groups. 

Far  wramplf,  in  the  propoaed  TSUS 
basket  Item  40S.M  O—^otber"— there 
are  grouped  980  items  at  an  aTerage  ten- 
tative converted  rate  of  8<  peroent  ad 
valorem  and  veclfle  rate  of  3.5  cents  per 
pound.  An  item  like  2  Napthol-8-«ul- 
fonle  add  of  which  3M,000  pounds  were 
Iffoduced  In  the  TJJS.  In  1064.  ooukl  per- 
haps be  dutiable  at  a  oonverted  r»te  of 
M  peroent  based  on  its  export  value.  In- 
atead  of  36  percent,  if  listed  separate 
from  the  basket  is  this  an  equitable 
oonverted  rate  for  this  bensenold?  Theee 
•roUte  types  of  questions  the  Tariff 
OMunlaslon  must  address  itself  to     It 

'i^.J^  ^  •****  *»*«*  categories 
should  be  ftirther  broken  down  if  the  in- 
formation presented  at  the  coming 
hearings  proves  it  necessaiy. 
Another  conversion  problem  is  that  of 
wM«i&rd8    of    strength.-    As    noted 

*^*'  ****  ^"****  °°  "«**  benaenoids 
wbject  to  ASP  are  compound— contain 
both  a  rate  of  duty  per  pound  and  a  per- 
centage ad  valoron  rate.  The  specific 
part  of  the  duty  on  all  importe  of  colors 
dyee^d  stains  which  exceed  standards 
m  strength  established  by  the  Secretary 
rf  tte  Treasury  is  computed  on  the 
^««*»',;f  Wch  the  arUde  would  have  if  It 
jrere  dfluted  to  the  standard  strength. 
This  is  the  so-called  Treasury  list.  irtJch 
eontalna  only  three  chemlcais. 

Another  Ust  applies   to   other  ASP 
Denaenoida.    For  all  producte  asseseed 

2?*f^»!?*"«  ^"«*»  •«  imported  in  a 
draerent  strength  from  the  similar  com- 

S2°*^«l*r*^e  »•  wUusted  In  the  pro- 
portion which  strength  of  the  Imported 
•rUcle  bears  to  that  of  the  OxSuZ 
Sf^L.  industry  is  concerned  that  were 
S!i^".!"*?S^  ^^  °'  oompetiUTMS 
^tS^^'i?  be  deleted  fiomlSe 
taw.  the  standards  of  strength  provisions 
wlU  no  longer  be  appUed  to  ImpoX^ 
ASP  conversion  for  benaenoid  ohemi- 
eua  and  International  trade  neaotAu^ 
^^^£^^  thelSEui':?^ 
jwted  ratee.  and  even  the  nnal  Tariff 
eanm^on    recommended    rates,    are 

SS^^f^  ^**  *"«*«*  oo  importe  and 

iZz,  •  "*^^  "**  WHXwae  an  item  for  ore- 
ttjtoaiy  negotiation  in  the  iSLSS 
round.  I  have  been  formally  asnlred 
that  bafore  such  dedslon  a  second  IkS 
SnSSi*"***^  impact  of  conversion 

^S^SSJ??"  ~«W  be  made  of  tbe 
"^^ajwroed  oonverted  rates  in  the 
"•■•"•**<»».  •il  of  them  sublect  to 
«>n«w««iooal  approval 

One  outoome  of  International  negotia- 
tion CO  ASP  could  be  simply  to  adc^t 
tbe  ecDverted  rates  per  se.  without  any 
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lowering,  and  therefore  to  remove  the 
ASP  valuation  method  for  h^qrwnoida. 
TUa  would  have  two  effeeto:  first,  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  foreign  ben- 
aenoid exporters  because  the  adminis- 
trative dday  occasioned  by  the  process 
of  determination  of  simllartty  and  com- 
petlttveneas  with  a  U£.  benaenoid  would 
be  removed.  Also  •ntwin^^^  would  be 
the  administrative  discretion  entaUed  by 
the  system,  which  we  like  to  think  of  as 
a  fault  only  of  foreign  nations'  customs 
administration.  What  U.S.  industry  is 
most  eawentlally  losing,  however,  is  the 
automatic  iHx>tectlon  afforded  it  when- 
ever it  chooses  to  begin  to  manufacture  a 
produot  similar  to  and  competitive  with 
an  impwi.  Adoption  of  converted  rates 
would  f  reeae  thoae  Imprarto  that  are  at 
this  time  competitive  and  similar  at  a 
iilgho-  rate  of  duty  than  noncompetitive 
unslmllar  importe.  This  flexibility  of 
the  ASP  system,  which  helps  make  it 
such  a  unique  valuation  device,  would  be 
lost. 

By  adopting  the  converted  rates,  with- 
out lowering  thoee  rates,  the  VS.  would 
be  making  a  concession  In  the  nontarlff 
barrier  area,  and  shoiild  require  a  com- 
pensating foreign  nontarlff  or  other 
concession. 

Another  outcome  of  negotiation  could 
be  both  0(mverslon  and  reduction  of  con- 
verted rates,  a  truly  "meuoingful"  DJ3. 
offer  which  would  require  additional 
foreign  conceasions  In  the  form  <rf  sub- 
stantial offers  in  items  in  the  three 
chapters  of  the  Brussels  tariff  nomen- 
clature that  Ease  has  excepted  from 
negotiations,  as  wdl  as  concessions  in  the 
nontarlff  barriers  and  perhiuM  other 
areas. 

Yet  another  outcome  of  the  negotia- 
tions could  simply  be  a  reduction  of  the 
preeent.  unconverted.  UB.  ad  valorem 
***« — even  when  subject  to  ASP— if  sub- 
stantial enough  concessions  are  made  by 
tiieEBCandotiiers.  «»ae  oy 

Geneva  chemical  sector  discussions 
open:  During  my  visit  to  Geneva.  United 
W»tee  and  fcHrelgn  negotaitors  opened 
discussions  in  the  chonical  scctw  based 
wx  the  EEC's  decision  to  table  ite  remahi- 
Ing  offers  in  chemlcais. 

The  United  Stetes  made  clear  at  the 
JS^^^!?!iL  **  ^  prepared  to  explore 
the  posBlbimy  of  modifying  the  effect  of 
the  ASP  system  of  valuation  as  it  applies 
to  benzendd  chemicals.  As  a  wotting 
hypothesis,  the  United  States  is  ready  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  conversion  of 
rates  as  they  might  be  reduced  in  the 
current  round  to  a  new  set  of  rates  based 
on  standard  methods  of  valuaticm,  de- 
signed to  yield  duties  substantially 
equivalent  to  those  now  collected.  But 
the  United  Stetes  is  not  now  offering  such 
a  craivmion,  only  proposing  to  explore 
what  is  feasible.  The  United  Stetes 
could  make  a  formal  offer  Mily  In  the 
™nwrortt  of  a  separate  package  Indud- 
ing  additional  and  comparable  offers  by 
Mhers.  and  such  an  agreonent  would  re- 
^ureenaetment  of  implementing  leglsla- 
BOH  ny  CSoDKi'SflK. 

^Tfca  DtaMed  Statee  lias  made  very  sub- 
stantial oOtos  OB  the  bulk  of  chemicals 

^^^J°^'    ''***  o*e™  *w»J<*  open 
the  UJB.  chemical  market  to  Increased 

Axreign  oompeUUon.  ignoring  tbet^very 


rtbe^Ti 


attraettve  and  meaningful  oOers.  the  SK 
has  ehoeen  to  insist  on  negotiations  « 
ASP  as  a  price  for  removing  the  ccaidi- 

tions  that  it  has  idaoed  ite  offen  in  malar 
areas  of  UB.  trade  Interest.  It  would  be 
a  shame  if  the  EEC  were  not  to  proceed 
with  negotiations  on  the  trade  offen  on 
which  the  President  presently  has  fuQ 
authority  to  conclude  agreements. 

Concessions  on  ASP  can  only  be  in- 
eluded  in  the  final  agreement  if  in  return 

the  United  States  receives  a  fully  recipro- 
cal quid  pro  quo.  in  part  provided  in  tbe 
chemical  sector,  and  in  part  provided  by 
conceeslons  by  others  in  the  nontaria 
barriers  field.  Such  concessions  bam 
not  been  forthcoming  from  the  EEC  and 
Japan  and  until  they  do  the  United  States 
cannot  and  will  not  continue  to  offer  coo- 

cessions  and  will  withdraw  them  if  neces- 
sary to  achieve  a  balanced  package  ot 
reciprocal  concessions. 

Patente  are  of  particular  concern  to 
the  chemical  Industry.  I  have  long  con- 
sidered that  UB.  chemical  concerat 
should  not  fear  international  competition 
because  of  their  diveiUty,  research  orien- 
tation, marketing  and  dtstributton  abil- 
ity, and  size.  If  an  adequate  interna- 
tional patent  system  could  be  devised.  It 
could  prevent  foreign  firms  from  selling 
producte  newly  develcHTCd  by  UB.  flnni 
In  the  UB.  market  at  highly  competitive 
prices.  I  have  no  indication  how  mucb 
such  International  competition  exists.  I 
do  believe,  however.  In  the  right  of  com- 
panies everywhere  to  have,  as  a  means  of 
recouping  their  expenditures,  exclusive 
use  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  reseaicb 
and  development  for  specific  periods  and 
I  believe  this  should  extend  into  Inter- 
national trade.  In  the  chemical  and 
other  sectors  I  think  it  a  perfectly  rea- 
sonable goal  to  seek  foreign  concessions 
in  terms  of  better  patent  practices  as  part 
of  a  bargaining  package. 

In  summary,  the  chemical  sector  talks 
have  been  complicated  by  the  ASP  prob- 
lem. It  has  been  clidmed  that  European 
and  other  nations  have  chosen  to  select 
out  ASP  as  a  delaying  device,  without 
knowing  ite  economic  effects  and  polit- 
ical Implications.  The  United  States  has 
now  dlsdosed  Ite  willingness  to  discuai 
ASP,  and  in  doing  so  has  put  the  Euro- 
peans and  others  on  the  defensive.  It 
is  now  up  to  our  negotiating  partners  to 
dedde  whether  to  "fish  or  cut  bait."  to 
return  to  the  table  ready  to  bargain  with 
improved  offers  or  not. 

ASP  and  rubber-soled  footwear:  Sec- 
tion 336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  pro- 
vides for  Tariff  Commission  investiga- 
tions of  the  differences  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  domestic  articles  and  of  like 
or  similar  foreign  articles  sind  the  equali- 
sation of  such  differences.  It  provides 
that  if  a  50-percent  increase  in  the  statu- 
tory rate  of  duty  Is  insufficient  to  equalize 
such  difference,  the  Commission  shsJl  ao 
state  in  a  report  to  the  President  and 
shall  BpecUj  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty. 
based  on  the  American  selling  price  of 
the  domestic  article,  necessary  to  equal- 
ise audi  difference. 

After  due  investigation  imder  section 
336  of  fcH'elgn  importe  of  certain  rubber 
footwear,  the  Tariff  Oommiasion  recom- 
mended to  the  President  a  rate  of  35  per- 
coit  ad  valorem  on  the  ASP  value,  and 
the  President  proclaimed  such  rates  on 


May  SI,  1966 

march  t.  itSS.  Tlie  sH  peroent  ad 
valorem  rate  was  reduc((  after  tariff 
negotiations  under  GATT  In  IMS  to  90 
percent  [ 

me  items  subject  to  ths  1933  proda- 
aationare  provided  for  in  (tem  700.60  of 
tbeTSUSatarateof  20pekt^ent  These 
items  are  footwear  havitig  uppen  of 
fll>ric  and  soles  of  rubbsr  or  plastics. 
Items  c<Hnmonly  referred  io  as  "sneak- 
ers" and  varianto  thereof. 

Fifty-one  U.S.  firms  pri>duoe  rubber- 
Bled  fabric-upper  footwear  among  other 
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firms  are  In 

Production 

ion  statistics 

103  mn- 

milllon  pairs 

of  produc- 

pairs  in 

;  and  33.4 

States  ex- 

1960    and 

In  1964.  21 

of  total  Im- 

JBO  were  duti- 

figure  fell 

t,  a  signlfl- 

1^  reason  for 

claim  they 


products.  Thirty-six  sui 
ttie  Northeast  United  Stai 
leoording  to  Tariff  Co: 
was:  71  million  iMdrs  in 
Hon  pairs  in  1961 ;  and  1 
in  1965,  a  steadily  rising 
tk)n.  Importe  were:  4 
US8;  28  million  pahrs  in 
milUon  pairs  in  1965.  Ui 
ports  were  69,000  pain  i 
■nd  225,000  pain  in  1964] 
million  pairs  or  78  peroenj 
ports  under  TSUS  item  70i 
ible  under  ASF.  In  1965 
to  18  million  pairs  or  53  pei 
euit  change  in  trade. 
vtaich  industry  and  impo: 
do  not  understand.  To  try  to  determine 
the  reason  the  industry  and  importers 
alike  have  asked  the  Tariffl  Conunission 
for  data  on  the  47  peroent  of  importe  de- 
fined by  UB.  Customs  as  oiiteide  the  ASP 
provision.  I 

In  1965  a  major  change  in  the  admin- 
irtratlon  of  the  ASP  provision  was  made 
by  the  Treasury  Department  after  a 
lengthy  decision-making  process.  Prior 
to  1963  the  practice  of  thej  pustoms  Bu- 
reau in  the  appraisement  l^f  such  foot- 
wear was  to  assess  the  duty  on  the  value 
of  the  highest  priced  like  or  similar  do- 
meetic  article.  Early  In  1963,  the  Bureau 
suspended  appraisement  1  of  footwear 
found  to  be  subject  to  the  ABP  provision. 
pending  a  possible  change  m  the  method 
of  determining  ASP.  '' 

In  the  Federal  Register  Uf  August  19, 
1965.  the  Bureau  aimoiudied  proposed 
new  guidelines  providing  that  the  ap- 
iwlaement  of  such  footwHir  should  be 
made  on  the  value  of  the  Closest  priced 
Bke  or  similar  domestic  Article:  "the 
product  which  Is  closest  in  price  to  the 
Prtce  of  the  hnported  artidl^  shall  be  se- 
lected as  the  most  similar .fj  This  provl- 
don  was  finally  adopted  in  February  1966. 

Ihe  new  guidelines  have  Uie  effect  that 
Itts  duty  has  to  be  paid  oh  importe  be- 
cause the  American  selling  price  on  which 
the  duty  Is  assessed  Is  lo\irer  than  pre- 
▼toualy.  The  new  guidelines  are  retroac- 
tlw  to  early  1963— date  of  fiispended  ap- 
Pnisement — on  all  imports  bf  such  foot- 
wear, which  had  been  entered  in  bond 
pending  TreasxuTr  decision.  I , 

The  industry  claims  thai  the  Treasury 
decision  was  improper  and  perhaps  an 
^eti  use  of  the  Treasuijs's  authority, 
whether  or  not  the  Treasmv  dedaion  was 


bn  paper  has 
ariff  cut,  be- 


•  fwrect  one.  the  industry 
««n  a  very  substantial 
«w»e  the  new  guideUnes  hiVe  resulted  In 
considerably  lower  rates  o  |duty  on  bn 
ported  rubber-soled  canva«-upper  fbot- 
*BW.  A  bin— H  Jl.  I29e3-4to  rescind  the 
tew  guidelines  and  rehistdte  the  old  has 
teen  introduced. 


under  the  new  Treasury  guldellnea  a 
weighted  average  oonverted  rate  for  the 
four  basle  types  of  footwear  importe  la 

59  J  percent  rounded  (rff  at  60  percent. 
Under  the  old  Treastiry  guidelines  the 
weighted  average  ad  valorem  rate  of 
duty  for  the  same  tjrpes  of  footwear 
would  have  been  96.1  pereent.  The  dif- 
ference betvireen  the  two  is  36.6  pereoit, 
a  significant  loss  of  duty. 

This  is  the  United  States  Industry's 
case  for  claiming  that  it  has  suffered  a 
xmllateral  reduction  of  duty  and  that 
tariffs  on  ite  producte.  either  in  their 
present  or  in  converted  form,  should  not 
be  negotiated  in  the  Kennedy  roxmd.  It 
Is  a  strong  case.  The  ease  is  contested 
by  Importers  who  claim  that  since  the 
suspension  of  aiH>ralsement  in  1963  and 
the  bonding  of  Importe  pending  a  de- 
cision, importers  have  eedculated  and 
taken  into  account  of  an  average  duty 
on  the  four  types  ot  footwear  in  ques- 
tion of  about  60  peroent.  Importe,  they 
argue,  have  actually  been  priced  in 
UB.  markete  for  the  past  3  years  at 
prices  refiecting  the  duties  resulting  from 
the  new  guidelines.  They  point  to  statis- 
tics showing  that  importe  entering  the 
United  States  at  this  level  of  duty  have 
remained  at  a  plateau  during  this  time. 
In  essence,  they  argue  that  the  60-per- 
cent rate  has  been  in  effect  throughout 
the  past  3  years  without  any  damage  to 
the  domestic  Industry  In  terms,  at  least, 
of  increased  importa. 

These  complex  problems  are  compli- 
cated by  tJie  difficulty  of  obtaining  statis- 
tics regarding  production,  ImiMrte.  and 
employment  that  can  be  agreed  by  both 
sides.  For  such  reasons  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission was  established  as  an  adjunct 
of  Congress.  Congress  must  rely  on  the 
Commission  for  Impartial  and  scholarly 
study  of  techiUcal  matters  such  as  these. 
Once  again  I  express  the  hope  that  the 
June  8  Tariff  Conomisslon  hearings,  and 
the  later  hearings  on  the  economic  im- 
pact of  ASP  conversion,  arlll  help  to  com- 
plete the  picture  and  produce  truly 
equitable  decisions.  In  spite  of  my  con- 
fidence In  the  Tariff  Commission,  It  can- 
not supplant  the  need  for  careful  de- 
terminations by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  and  Senate  Finance  Conunlttees, 
and  continuing  thorough  scholarship  by 
their  members  and  stafEs. 

In  ccMiverting  rates  for  these  footwear, 
the  Tariff  Commission  used  data  cover- 
ing nearly  half  of  the  total  importe  of 
footwear  for  1965,  collected  at  the  four 
major  ports  of  entry.  They  calculated 
the  rate  of  duty  for  these  invoice  values 
on  the  basis  of  the  new  guidelines,  and 
arrived  at  a  weighted  average  converted 
rate  <rf  60  percent,  as  noted  above.  In 
the  new  proposed  schedule  a  subclass  A 
would  cover  types  of  footwear  not  sub- 
ject to  ASP  valuation  at  a  rate  of  20  per- 
cent, and  subclass  B  would  set  a  tenta- 
tive converted  rate  of  60  pereent,  as 
noted  above.  In  the  new  proposed 
schedule  a  subclass  A  would  cover  types 
of  footwear  not  subject  to  ASP  valua- 
tion at  a  rate  of  20  percent,  and  subclass 
B  would  set  a  tentative  converted  rate  of 

60  peroent  covering  types  ot  footwear 
now  dutiaUe  under  ASP. 

Both  Industry  and  importers  have  cer- 
tain problems  with  the  conversion  of 


ratea  that  should  be  considered.  First, 
there  Is  the  question  of  trade  data  on 
which  the  tentetive  conversion  is  based. 
Aa  noted  above,  there  was  an  unusual 
drop  in_the  amount  of  importe  entered 
under  ASP  in  1965.  In  tills  dreum- 
stance.  was  the  choice  of  1965  data 
alone  for  conversion  purposes  a  wise 
one?  The  Industry  asks  whether  It' 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  to 
take  data  from  1962,  the  year  prior  to 
the  suspension  of  apprais«nent  and  the 
eventual  adoption  of  new  giildeUnes.' 
The  Industry  now  asks  to  have  sufBelent 
data  to  be  able  to  construct  weighted- 
average  converted  rates  under  both  new 
and  old  guidelines  for  1962,  1963,  and 
1964.  In  order  to  be  able  to  determine  the 
fairness  of  the  60-percent  converted 
average  rates.  Importers  argue  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  trade  data  used 
should  be  as  current  as  possible  to  reflect 
present  competitive  trends. 

Anotiier  problem  Is  the  fairness  of  the 
price  of  footwear  used  as  the  comparable 
price  by  Customs.  In  the  first  3  months 
of  this  year  data  was  gathered  for  the 
first  time  to  show  tiiat  canvas  for  mak- 
ing the  uppers  of  rubber-soled  footwear 
was  being  Imported  in  large  qtiantity,  a 
projected  15  million  pain  of  uppers  for 
1966.  XJppen  made  of  such  imported 
canvaa  are  of  immarked  origin  and 
therefore,  industry  claims,  difficult  to 
trace  as  they  emerge  in  a  final  product. 
But  they  would  contribute  to  making  a 
cheaper  sneaker.  If  the  Imported  can- 
vas uppers  are  in  fact  used  in  large 
enough  quantity  the  Industry  argues 
that  they  could  lower  the  price  of  the 
shoe  against  which  the  import  is  being 
In  fact  compared  for  purposes  of  Ito 
ASP  valuation. 

Finally,  the  industry  is  wary  of  the 
use  of  tiie  converted  rates  on  rubber- 
soled  footwear  in  the  trade  negotiations. 
As  in  the  case  of  chemicals,  there  are 
really  two  principal  ways  of  negotiating 
ASP.  First  is  to  simply  remove  ASP  as 
a  valuation  method,  offering  a  conver- 
sion of  rates  In  return  for  some  foreign 
quid  pro  quo.  Second  Is  not  only  to  con- 
vert ASP  rates  but  to  reduce  them  in 
negotiations.  Given  the  unilateral  re- 
duction of  duties  effectuated  by  the  new 
Treasury  guidelines  for  which  we  get  no 
concessions  it  would  seem  unfair  to 
further  reduce  the  converted  rates  even 
by  reciprocal  concession. 

The  rubber  footwear  Industry  argues 
that.  Just  as  tiie  chemical  Industry  has 
been  assured  some  element  of  quid  pro 
quo  in  terms  of  export  interest  in  the 
same  sector,  ao  the  rubber  footwear  In- 
dustry should  receive  a  quid  pro  quo. 
llie  industry  argues,  however,  that  it  has 
no  export  potential,  pointing  to  1965  ex- 
porta  of  only  225.000  pairs  of  nd)ber- 
soled  shoes,  and  concludes  that  no  nego- 
Uatioiui  are  possible  on  the  condition  of 
Industry  reciprocity.  They  ask  what 
they  could  possibly  get  in  return  for  a 
concession  on  ASP. 

The  answer  is  obvious.  Juat  aa  In  the 
case  of  the  chemical  industry,  only  a 
small  number  of  firms  produce  <»ly  rub- 
ber>6olBd  footwear,  and  could  fbenton 
obtain  no  redproeal  benefit  from  negotla- 
tiona.  Some  vny  large  rubber  footwear 
mantifaeturers  like  UB.  Rubber  and  B.iF« 
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Qoodrlch  oould  bttieflfc  stroma  f nm  mio- 
oeoBful  trade  negotiatiftns.  One  health 
oatoome  ot  negoCUUone  would  be  to 
achieve  liberalisation  of  EEC  mai^ets  to 
Imports  of  Japfuieee  rubber-eoled  foot- 
wear which  would  reduce  pressure  on  the 
VM.  market. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  stress  that  the 
concept  ot  reciprocity  within  sectors, 
especially  such  a  narrow  sector  as  rubber 
footwear,  has  not  and  should  not  be 
adopted  in  the  current  trade  negotiations. 
We  have  been  very  careful  to  circum- 
scribe this  theory  in  the  chemical  sector, 
making  clear  first  that  reciprocal  chem- 
ical concessions  are  only  one  of  the 
needed  quid  pro  quos.  and  that  such  con- 
cessions would  i^ply  to  the  broad  range 
of  chemicals  in  which  the  United  States 
has  an  export  interest. 

ASP  and  canned  clams:  Canned  boiled 
baby  clams  are  the  only  article  in  TSUS 
item  114.05  which  the  Customs  Bureau 
finds  like  or  similar  to  a  domestic  prod- 
uct. On  May  31. 1934.  the  duty  of  35  per- 
cent ad  valorem  on  ASP  basis  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  after  a  section 
335  investigation  and  recommendation 
by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

In  1965  boiled  baby  canned  dams  were 
73  percent  of  imports  of  clams  in  the 
relevant  TSUS  item,  or  1.025.000  pounds. 
UJ3.  production  of  similar  clams 
in  1965  was  460,000  poimds.  Such  clams 
are  packed  in  three  plants  in  Maine,  two 
in  the  State  of  Washington  and  one  each 
in  Delaware.  New  York,  and  Alaska. 

The  Tariff  C(»nmisslon  in  Ite  conver- 
sion effort  determined  that  In  view  of  the 
stability  of  the  ASP  and  the  relatively 
uniform  unit  foreign  export  value,  the 
best  conversion  rate  for  canned  boiled 
baby  clams  appears  to  be  a  specific  rate 
of  12.5  cents  per  pound.  This  rate  is  set 
for  clams  valued  at  not  over  $0.40  per 
pound,  a  value  bracket  which  would  in- 
clude all  Imports  now  dutiable  on  the 
ASP  basis,  and  would  exclude  virtually 
aU  imports  not  dutiable  on  such  basis. 
Canned  clams  valued  over  $0.40  per 
pound  wotild  continue  to  be  dutiable  at  20 
percent  ad  valorem  based  on  export  value. 
ASP  and  wool  knit  gloves  and  mittens: 
A  Presidential  proclamation  on  March 
22.  1936.  set  a  tariff  of  35  percent  ad 
valorem  based  on  ASP  valuation  for 
gloves  and  mittens,  finished  or  unfin- 
ished, wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool, 
valued  at  not  more  than  $1.75  per  dozen 
paliB.  Importe  of  such  gloves  virtually 
ceased  In  the  late  1930's  hecause  the  val- 
ue limitation— less  than  $0.15  per  pair- 
precluded  any  Importe  under  that  item. 
Future  Imports  of  such  low-cost  gloves 
are  unlikely.  The  National  Association 
of  Olove  Manufacturers  has  suggested 
that  the  rate  of  du^  now  applicable  to 
the  gloves  in  Item  704JS  be  retained 
with  the  deletion  of  the  ASP  headnote. 
and  this  suggestion  has  been  followed, 
resulting  in  a  "converted"  rate  of  $.40 
per  poimd  plus  35  percent  ad  valorem. 

One  danger  of  the  sector  approach,  a 
danger  (hazed  by  bilateral  negotiation,  is 
that  concentration  on  the  problems  of  a 
idngle  group  of  produete  tends  to  limit 
Urn  avallaUe  altemattves  (br  use  in  bar- 
■alntnv.  One  of  the  truly  useful  Innova- 
tions of  the  current  round  of 


tions  is  the  linear  cut  approach  aiul  the 
agreement  that  balancing  should  be 
achieved  in  the  negotiated  package  as 
a  whole  rather  than  in  each  of  Ite  sec- 
tors. This  very  flexible  approach  may 
be  compromised  to  some  extent  by  the 
sector  talks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sec- 
tor discussions  have  been  very  useful  in 
identifying  the  key  problems  in  these 
dlfllcult  areas,  and  bringing  to  bear  on 
them  the  combined  resources  of  the  ma- 
jority of  negotiating  coimtries  who  want 
meaningful  negotiations  to  be  concluded. 

Many  dlfQcult  problems  must  be  re- 
solved before  the  industrial  negotiations 
can  be  successful.  Hopefully  the  EEC, 
faced  by  negotiating  partaers  anxious  to 
make  trade-stimulating  concessions,  will 
now  recede  from  the  very  tough  and  in- 
flexible bargaining  positions  it  has  taken 
on  many  matters.  It  is  the  natural  in- 
clination of  any  hard  bargainer  to  hold 
on  to  a  hard  position  up  to  the  wire. 
There  is  time  for  the  EEC  and  others  to 
make  meaningful  offers  and  to  conclude 
an  Important  package  of  bargains  in  all 
sectors. 

If  the  EEC  is  unwilling  to  make  mean- 
ingful concessions,  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  should  so  adjust  their 
packages  of  offers  as  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced negotiation,  even  though  this 
could  mean  the  Kennedy  roimd  might 
not  achieve  ite  original  objectives.  Un- 
der no  circumstances  should  the  United 
Stetes  conclude  a  hasty  negotiation  in 
order  not  to  have  to  admit  that  the  Ken- 
nedy round  was  unsuccessful. 

AOUCtlLTTru 

Tlie  decision  to  negotiate  agriculture 
problems  in  the  Kennedy  round  was  It- 
self ground  breaking.  Agrlciilture  is  of 
great  political  importance  to  all  nations, 
and  national  agriculture  policies  are  ex- 
pressed in  special  measures  both  for  pro- 
motion and  control  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction. The  effort  to  grapple  with  the 
various  national  subsidy,  state  trading, 
license  and  quota,  and  embargo  programs 
In  an  international  trade  negotiation  is  a 
great  step  forward. 

The  goal  of  the  United  States  in  the 
agriculture  negotiations  is  to  achieve  ac- 
ceptable conditions  of  access  to  world 
markete  for  agricultural  produete  in  fur- 
therance of  a  significant  development  and 
expansion  of  world  trade  in  such  pro- 
duete. Thus  the  main  thrust  of  the  ne- 
gotiations is  the  UJ3.  effort  to  main- 
tain "acceptable  conditions"  of  ac- 
cess to  tradltiwal  Burc^ean  markete. 
The  United  States  exported  a  record 
$4.7  billion  in  1965,  c<»npared  to  the  pre- 
vious record  of  $4.6  biUlcm  lnl964.  These 
sales  represented  over  25  percent  in  value 
of  U.S.  merchandise  exporte.  This  is 
why  the  United  States  is  determined 
to  obtain  in  the  Kennedy  round  im- 
proved access  to  world  markete  for  ite 
agricultural  exporte.  How  to  define  and 
achieve  "accepteble  conditions"  of  ac- 
cess is  therefore  the  major  problem  of  the 
negotiations. 

Because  the  United  States  has  such  a 
deep  export  Interest  to  maintain,  the 
United  States  could  offer  little  in  the  way 
of  reciprocal  conoessions  in  agriculture. 
Ttiia  is  one  reasim  why  the  mies  estah- 
llahed  for  the  negotiations  by  ministerial 
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resolutions  in  May  1963  and  May  19$^. 
and  agreement  at  lower  levels,  have  pix^ 
vided  that  the  final  package  of  conoes< 
sions  should  not  be  balanced  sector  by 
sector  but  across  the  board  on  all  items, 
including  those  in  the  industrial  and 
nontariff  barrier  sectors.  To  some  ex- 
tent the  EEC  agriculture  bargaiiu  will  be 
tied  in  with  UJS.  industrial  and  non- 
tariff  offers.  Thus  a  key  element  of  U.& 
policy  has  been  that  industrial  bargains 
cannot  be  concluded  without  agriculture 
bargains. 

Progress  has  been  slow  in  tiie  agrlcul- 
Uure  sector  because  of  the  EEC's  inability 
to  forge  an  internal  agriculture  policy, 
which  Includes  two  principal  problemi 
First,  a  common  pricing  system  must  be 
established.  This  means  creating  a  uni- 
form community  terget  price,  a  price  at 
which  support  would  be  maintained— 
"target  price"— and  a  price  at  which  im- 
porte would  be  allowed  to  enter — "sluice- 
gate" or  "threshold"  price.  The  latter  ii 
often  referred  to  as  the  variable  levy 
system.  The  variable  levy  is  actually 
the  difference  between  the  world  price 
and  the  threshold  price,  and  constitutec 
an  import  tax  which  raises  the  price  of 
the  import  to  a  high  enough  price  to  pro- 
vide protection  in  all  EEC  domestic  mar- 
kete. 

The  second  element  of  the  pricing 
system  is  the  financing  of  the  price  sup- 
port program  and  agricultural  export 
subsidies,  and  certain  Cofhmunlty  tech- 
nical services  to  agrlcultme.  Some  of 
the  fimds  for  this  support  are  supplied 
by  variable  levies  and  other  import  taxes. 
The  remainder  was  contributed  by  mem- 
ber nations  in  varying  proportions.  It  r 
was  the  requirement  that  the  final 
arrangemente  for  agriculture  financing, 
plus  the  French  concern  that  some  as- 
pecte  of  ite  sovereignty  might  be  im- 
paired by  the  gradual  accretion  of 
powers  by  the  Cotomimlty,  that  led  to 
France's  boycott  on  June  30.  1965,  for 
the  most  part  resolved  in  Luxemburg  in 
February  this  year. 

This  In  bare  outline  is  the  problem  the 
United  States  faces  in  trying  to  achieve 
"accepteble  conditions  of  access"  to  Eu- 
ropean markets.  In  a  sense  It  may  be 
too  late  to  try  to  achieve  such  modifi- 
cation. So  many  political  decisions 
have  been  built  into  the  agreed  pricing 
system  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  alter. 
Tlie  United  Stetes  might  have  moved 
earlier  to  try  to  prevent  the  estebliah- 
ment  of  such  a  system,  inasmuch  as  the 
EEC  agriculture  proposals  now  being  put 
Into  action  were  a  long  time  being  con- 
ceived. 

Hie  negotiating  problems  in  agricul- 
ture vls-a-vls  the  EEC  divide  into  two 
major  areas,  grains  and  "other"  farm 
produete. 

Drains:  The  discussions  of  GATTt 
"Cereals  Oroup"  have  moved  ahead 
faster  than  any  other  agricultural  area. 
Major  negotiating  partldpante  are  the 
United  Stetes.  Canada.  Australia.  Arg»- 
tlna,  EEC,  United  Kingdom,  Japan  and 
SwitEerland.  On  May  17.  1965,  aO 
negotiating  countries  tabled  offers  In  this 
category  of  farm  product  Generally  the 
grains  negotiations  are  preceding  on  tbs 
official  assumption  that  a  world  giaiiM 
arrangement  is  the  best  means  wheielV 


tliB  goals  of  tta«  asrioiaturta  negotiatkau, 
vbich  Include  sharing  the  Mipply  of  food 
to  the  LPC's,  can  be  acnieved,  Wtth- 
oot  such  agreemoitB,  the  ynitad  StiitM 
ugues.  it  would  lose  ite  foreign  maribets. 
fhs  United  States  objectlne  Is  to  utlllae 
«i  much  of  the  nuu-ket  pUm  mechanism 
u  possible  and  to  avoid  tan  agreonent 
tbst  would  fix  trading  prices  and  likely 
lead  to  market  allocation^  but  at  the 
man  time,  through  a  Kannedy  round 
pains  agreement,  remove  the  barriers  to 
qtaited  States  agriculture  Exports; 

Much  work  had  been  done  by  the  date 
of  the  French  boycott  of  t|9e  Community 
iNginning  June  30,  1969,  but  further 
negotiation  by  the  Cereab  Group  must 
await  EEC  Council  decisioj^  in  three  key 


jmarkete.    To 
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areas: 

1.  Access  to  traditioi 
kelp  achieve  the  major  ob: 
big  acceptable  condiUoi 
markets  efforts  must  be 
market  forces  to  adjust  coi 
ket  suppliers  to  effective 
EEC  under  ite  present 
practices  will  probcU)ly 
jiroduction  much  more  rapi 
sumption.  This  would  lincrease  the 
IKoblem  of  grain  exporters,  such  as  the 
United  States,  maintaining  access  to  the 
BBC  market 

The  United  Stetes  has  t^ken  the  posi- 
tion that  a  world  agreen|#nt  on  access 
amuigemente  is  necessaitif  and  can  be 
obtained  through  the  cu^ent  negotia- 
tions. But  the  former  [tnlted  States 
position  that  control  of  prpduction  on  a 
vorld  basis  was  necessary  has  been 
weakened  by  the  recent  jjentering  into 
production  of  new  United  ^tates  acreage. 
On  May  5, 1966,  Secretary!  of  Agriculture 
freeman  announced  an  uicrease  of  15 
percent  in  the  national  Itcreage  allot- 
ment for  wheat  for  the  1967  crop.  One 
reason  for  the  increase  uras  explained 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  tbl^t  "strong  de- 
mand for  wheat  exporte  l^th  for  dollars 
and  for  food  assistance  programs  has  re- 
duced our  stocks  sharply."  Previously 
the  United  Stetes  had  supplied  food  aid 
from  its  surplus  stocks.  Official  policy 
is  steted  to  be  to  shift  fi|om  supplying 
food  aid  from  stocks  to  6U|i)l3ring  it  from 
current  production.  1 1 

a.  An  international  pricing  system  In- 
cluding minimum  and  maximum  prices. 
It  Is  considered  that  efllolait  producers 
tt  grains,  such  as  the  mJnited  Stetes, 
abould  find  such  prices!  iremuneratlve. 
The  United  Stetes  has  rejected  the  EEC 
Inontant  de  soutien,"  or  "margin  of 
WPPort,"  scheme  for  esljablishing  such 
crices.  I ; 

The  margin  of  support  pk-oposal  would, 
•■entially,  freese  the  ^^lount  of  the 
difference  between  the  ddtiestic  support 
Prtee  or  target  price,  and  the  minimum 
ttueahold  price.  This  would  anoount 
QQly  to  an  EEC  guarantee  that  the  im- 
port price — against  which  foreign  sellers 
nave  to  compete — would  lAove  up  or  down 
oidy  when  the  domestic!  support  price 
fluctuated.  It  would  no^  provide  for  a 
freeing  of  trade  by  redu^on  of  levies 
•Qd  modification  of  the  bresent  import 
price  levy  systein.  and  m  unaoceptalde 
to  the  United  States:        M 

The  EEC  should  realize  =that  the  United 
Btates  cannot  accept  such  a  scheme,  and 


mo41fS  ite  proposal  aooordlngly  hr  vro- 
vidlng  AooeiAable  aooesa  arrangeme&ta. 
Tills  must  be  done  soon  so  that  Cereals 
Group  dlseuasioDs  can  begin  again  by 
July  at  the  latest  rXbece  is  now  indie**- 
tion  that  the  EEC  Coounission  is  willing 
to  do  so. 

3.  Joint  shartoKtagr  all  develofied  coun- 
tries of  the  program  <d  food  aid.  United 
States  officials  insist  ttaat  other  pro- 
ducing nations  should  ahare  tbe  U.S.  pro* 
gram  of  supplying  food  to  lesa-devdoivd 
countries  on  an  other  than  direct  saiiss 
plan.  Very  little  attention  has  been 
given  this  pn^em  in  previous  Cereals 
Group  discussions.  The  UJS.  poattion  Is 
that  as  other  countries  such  as  the  EEC 
become  substantial  conunerdal  grain  ex- 
porters they  will  be  able  to  take  part  In 
this  supply  program.  Shlpmente  under 
UJS.  food  programs  totaled  about  $1.5 
bUllon  in  1965  cc»npared  with  $1.8  billion 
in  1964.  It  is  estimated  that  the  United 
States  sends  about  one-fourth  of  ite  food 
wheat  to  India  alone. 

"Other"  farm  produete:  Under  a  time- 
table agreed  in  March  1965,  all  partici- 
pating nations  were  to  have  tabled  their 
offers  for  products  other  than  grains  by 
September  16,  1965.  The  EEC  crisis  be- 
ginning June  30,  1965.  made  it  obvious 
that  the  EEC  would  not  be  able  to  table, 
being  prevented  by  the  French  boycott 
from  making  the  neoessaiy  detdslohs  re- 
garding the  price  system  for  many  of  the 
produete  to  be  negotiated.  The  United 
States  continued  to  xiao  the  September  16 
deadline  to  ^cert  pressure  on  the  EEC. 
but  to  no  avail;  the  EEC  notified  Ite 
partners  of  ite  inability  to  table  on  ^le 
agreed  date.  The  President  then  made 
the  decision,  in  order  to  try  to  prevent  the 
negotiations  from  "losing  momentum." 
to  table  the  U.S.  offers,  excluding  those  of 
major  interest  to  the  EEC.  This  allowed 
some  exploration  of  third-coimtry  offers 
to  proceed.  The  negotiations  remain  at 
a  standstill.  There  is  hope  that  the  EEC 
can  move  ahead  with  tabling  soon,  but 
this  must  be  done  by  July  at  the  latest, 
in  order  that  progress  might  be  made 
t>efore  the  traditional  European  August 
recess. 

The  United  States  has  made  clear  that 
in  the  broad  area  of  processed  foods, 
tariffs  are  still  the  traditional  form  of 
protection  and  that  negotiation  should  be 
concluded  on  the  basis  of  reduction  in 
fixed  tariffs. 

UB.  "section  22"  quotas:  At  the 
March  24, 1961,  meeting  of  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  of  Uie  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  member  nations  dis- 
cussed U.8.  ImiMrt  quotas  on  certain 
agricultural  conunodltles,  called  "section 
22  quotas"  because  they  are  fixed  under 
authority  of  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  effective  August 
1935.  The  purpose  of  the  quotas  is  to 
prevent  importe  from  undercutting  Ufl. 
agrtcultural  commodity  prices  held 
above  world  market  levels.  The  United 
Stat^  has  a  permanent  waiver  under 
GATT,  and  reporte  annually  on  ite  quota 
progr&m.  Many  GATT  members  main- 
tain restrictions  on  agricultural  Importe. 
Scandinavian  countries,  for  example, 
malhtam  quotas  against  Unporto  of 
U.S.  horticultural  products  such  as  dtros 
frulte,  contrary  to  GATT  oblljwtions. 


T3ie  United  Kingdom  malntaina  v«bt«8> 
BtrioUve  quotas  on  cttous  fnilta  tavottad 
from  the  United  Stotee.  that  are  IDatal 
imder  GATT.  SeotleQ  22  quotas  la* 
dude  20  TSUS  items  covering  milk  in 
various  forms,  cheeae,  wheat  and  wheat 
produete,  peanute,  and  cotton  in  VBrlous 
forms.  Other  VS.  quotas  are  impoiiBd 
under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  the  Philip- 
pine Trade  Agreement  Revision  AfCt  of 

1965,  and  other  quotas  and  embargoes  ac 
provided  in  the  TSUS.  These  are 
quotas  on  furs  imported  from  the 
U.8.SJI.  or  ComBiiinlst  China,  impure 
tea.  bird  feathers,  skins  and  eggs,  crude 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products, 
cattle  and  beef,  tuna,  potatoes.  bRooma. 
and  brushes  of  broom  com;  Some  of 
these  quotas  are  imposed  for  health  and 
conservation  reasons. 

In  the  discussions  at  the  March  meet* 
Ing  nabtons  with  export  interest  called 
for  Increase  in  UJS.  quotas  on  products 
such  as  butter  where  UB.  surplus  stocks 
have  been  greatly  reduced.  Many  of 
those  taking  part  in  the  discussion  ques- 
tioned whether  the  maintenance  of  the 
waiver  was  still  Justifiable  in  view  of  the 
drastic  changes  in'  the  Ufi.  dairy  {»rod- 
uote  situaticm.  Others  expressed  their 
concern  that  tbe  United  States  felt  able 
to  make  only  a  minor  improvement  in  the 
quota  for  Cheddar  cheese  in  April  this 
year.     (Conowsssional  Rbcoro.  April  6. 

1966,  p.  7787.) 

Section  22  quotas  are  allowed  by  tiie 
GATT  under  permission  given  in  1955  as 
a  measure  necessary  to  achieve  a  broader 
economic  objective.  In  this  Ught  and  in 
light  of  the  extraordinary  "variable  levy" 
protection  scheme  devised  fa^  the  Eu- 
ropean Ccmununity.  and  the  protection 
devices  of  other  countries,  section  22 
quotas  seem  to  be  a  minor  matter  Indeed, 
jfoimuurr  wwiims 

I  have  frequently  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  other-4han-tarlff  barriers  to 
international  trade.  My  colleagues  an 
the  House-Senate  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  I  stated  last  February  In  oin: 
unanimous  Republican  views  on  the  1966 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  that  a 
new  emphasis  on  nontariff  barriers  is 
needed: 

•  •  •  w«re  the  Kennedy  Round  to  be  buc- 
ceosfully  completed,  tariffs  on  the  whole 
would  cease  to  become  a  major  trade  barrier. 
Unfortunately,  as  tariff  barriers  have  dimin- 
ished other  baiTlers  to  International  tnde, 
more  pernicious  and  often  hidden,  have 
arisen.  These  "non-tariff  barriers"  can  take 
many  forms.  •  •  •  They  can  have  a  highly 
protective  effect.  •  •  • 

We  believe  the  fntiuv  trade  negotlationa 
must  oonoentrate  not  only  on  tariff  but  on 
non-tariff  baiTlars.  These  far  more  knotty 
intcmatloiua  problems  should  be  the  sobjaet 
of  ocDslsSent  effort  by  the  Special  Repre- 
■entatlve  for  Trade  Negotiations,  during  and 
between  formal  OATT  negottattng  rotinda. 
Petters  on  International  trade  cannot  be  re- 
moved so  long  as  there  Is  a  preoccupatlcti 
with  tariffs  and  a  neglect  of  non-tariff  bar- 
riers. 

The  United  States  has  several  non- 
tariff  barriers  about  which  we  are  fre- 
quently reminded  not  only  by  foreign  na- 
tions but  our  own  press.  I  have  admitted 
that  these  ^iroblems  exist,  and  have  urged 
U.S.  negotiators  with  scnne  success  to  cori- 
sider  changing  tiiem.    At  the  same  time 
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I  liiiMad.  howsver.  tbat  tlM^tJnltod 
*  ak  •QtMllir  hard  at  tba  nanUrlff 
i  of  ottMT  natkns.  whbdi  tar  az- 
«8ed  ttioaa  of  the  Oolted  SUtoa. 

ABMOff  the  aioct  Important  of  the  non- 
tailff  barriers  the  Xtalted  SUtae  saAs  to 
modttjr  are  high  European  road  taxea. 
which'  effeethrdy  dlaerlndnate  acalnit 
Aaeriean  automobOee,  border  tax  ad- 
Jutaenta,  coal  qootaa  and  tobaeoo 
monopeliea.  and  raatrletfcms  agalnat 
ahowlnt  af  American  flfana  and  Tldeo- 
tapes.  Boytng  praotleea  of  foreign  gx>v- 
onunsnta  often  dlserimiiiate  against  for- 
eign goods  Mid  are  not  pubUely  admln-^ 
liteiad  or  efvn  known,  while  the  same 
aatloM  erttlclM  UA  baying  praetlaes 
whiBh  are  fully  known. 
'  Poreign  nations  hat«  oonomtrated  In 
the  Kennedy  round  on  several  UJS.  non- 
tatttr  barriers,  chief  among  them  n.S. 
antidumping  praetlees  and  "Buy  Ameri- 
can" practices,  and  American  adUng 
price  has  been  discussed  above  In  the 
context  of  the  chemical  sector. 

An  antidumping  code:  AnUdumping 
has  been  of  special  Interest  to  me  because 
X  bellere  that  the  Dhited  States  and  other 
nations  have  much  to  gain  from  an  Inter- 
national   agreement    on    antidumping 
Bieasuree.    TV)  that  end  I  Introduced  on 
June  1.  1965.  House  Resolution  400,  dl- 
wotlng   the   President   to   pursue   the 
negotlatltti  of  an  Intenutlonal   antl- 
dimplng     harmonliatlon     coda— Cbir- 
""owtt  Rbcobd,  TohmM  111,  part  9. 
ia075-ia<m.  and  liareh  8,  1M«, 
i533»-6Sie. 
Slnca  that  time,  due  in  part  to  the 
prodding  of  the  United  ifiwgdom  and 
ether  nations,  and  the  new  willingness  of 
the  DA  Treasury  to  consider  modify- 
ing Its  present  antktamping  admlnlstzm- 
tlTc  regulations,  the  posslbUity  exists  that 
an  agreement  may  be  reached  which 
might  reguire  some  change— after  con- 
gressional Approval— in  the  U.S.  Anti- 
dumping Act  of  1921  and  changes  also 
m^Treasury's  administrative  regulations. 
Cblef  among  other  nations'  complaints 
■  la  the  UJS.  system  of  withholding  of  ap- 
pralscment,  whereby  UJ3.  Cust«ns  sus- 
pends appraisement  of  an  import  for 
duty  purposes  when  a  dumping  inve^lga- 
tlon  is  initiated  by  Treasury,  pending 
ecxnpletion  ot  the  dumping  investlsa- 

tiOQ. 

In  return  for  modifying  US.  practice, 
the  U&lted  States  must  require  our 
negotiating  partners  to  modify  their  own 
practices  In  order  most  Importantly  to 
assure  flair  and  open  antidiunplng  pro- 
headings  In  which  notice  at  least  of 
daaop/tog  InvastiggQui  and  publication 
of  i;«aaooa  for  flndlnip  Is  required.  We 
muat  alao  require  audd  procedure*  to  be 
arastotent  with  article  VI  <rf  the  OATT. 
which  sets  forth  the  two  deterailnatioos 
that  must  under  OATT  precede  Imposi- 
tion of  a  penalty  dum^dng  duty:  first, 
finding  of  sales  at  less  than  home  market 
price  in  the  exporting  country;  second, 
finding  of  injury  from  the  dumped  goods 
to  Industry  in  the  Importing  country. 
Hie  Canadian  practices  described  under 
the  aluminum  sector  above  are  an  ex- 
ample of  the  capricious  administration 
of  antidumping  provisions,  as  well  as 
the  provisions  of  article  VZ. 


Otbv  natlona  also  apply  antldaap- 
Ing  In  a  manner  wfakta  X  regard  as  a  sail- 
ooB  harasmsnt  to  international  trade, 
and  as  hannfnl  to  UJS.  exporters.  A  f»- 
caat  British  antMnmplng  aetton  provldea 
ftcase  In  point  On  Biareai  M.  l»M,  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  announced  tN^t 
a  dmnping  duly  would  be  hnpoaed  the 
iolkwlng'day  oii  dlphenyl  ether  and  dl- 
lAanyl  azportad  by  the  Dow  Chemical 
CMP.  A  Ifte  prodnet  is  made  In  Britain 
by  tt>a  giant  flim.  imperial  Chwnlcal  In- 
dustzta.  In  Imposing  the  '^I'nping  duty 
the  United  Kingdom  provided  no  notice 
of  Investigation  either  of  "sales  at  leas 
than  fair  value"  or  "Injury."  It  did  not 
give  the  U.8.  Industry  opportunity  to 
laam  the  substance  of  the  rfnmpit^ 
charge,  or  to  rebut  the  charge.  Tlie 
penalty  duty  vcas  Imposed  Utorally  by  flat 
after  determlnattwi  of  dumping  and  In- 
Jury  by  administrative  officers  without 
benefit  of  public  eacposure  of  the  charges 
and  facts  of  the  case.  This  Is  in  con- 
trast with  U.S.  procedure  v^ch  requires 
detailed  pubUe  investigation  with  full  op- 
portunity tor  both  sides  to  be  heard  in 
both  stages  of  the  investigation  of  the 
dumping  complaint 

In  the  Qoieva  antidumping  group 
discussions  on  May  9  and  10  the  united 
States  for  the  first  time  expressed  Its 
wlUlngness  to  reconsider  its  practlcea  In 
light  of  the  criticism  of  foreign  nations 
if  those  nations  agree  to  consider  modify- 
ing thdr  miictices.  The  meeting  was 
therefore  constructive  because  it  suc- 
ceeded in  shifting  to  foreign  nations  the 
responslUIity  for  proposing  the  next  step 
In  negotiations.  As  In  the  question  of 
ASP  the  Utalted  States  has  shown  Its 
willingness  to  dlseuas  and  consider  modi- 
fying reciprocally  practices  that  Euro- 
peans and  others  have  used  to  belabor 
the  United  Statea.  In  both  instances  we 
have  succeeded  In  putting  thoee  nations 
on  the  defensive. 

In  taking  a  position  In  favor  ot  Inter- 
nationally agreed  antidumping  prac- 
tices, I  disagree  with  those  Congiessmm 
and  Senators  who  would  rather  make  the 
UJB.  antidumping  law  an  effective  barrier 
to  international  trade  before  seeking  to 
reach  Intwriational  agreement  at  the 
same  time  agreeing  that  dumping  Is  an 
unfair  trade  practice  and  that  anti- 
dumping measures  are  necessary.  In- 
stead. I  suggest  that  If  their  proposals 
for  change  In  the  present  system  have 
merit,  they  should  be  adopted  Interna- 
tionally and  implied  uniformly  by  trad- 
ing nations. 

I  will  confess  to  a  certain  puxdement 
about  the  need  for  tightening  amend- 
ments in  the  present  UJ9.  antidumping 
law  and  procedures.  It  is  accepted  that 
Industries  of  all  nations  dump.  Do  for- 
dgn  industries  dump  in  the  United 
States  more  than  UJS.  industries  dump 
In  foreign  markets?  Does  Injury  from 
such  dumping  occur  more  frequently 
than  the  Tariff  Commlsskm's  inveatlga- 
tkms  have  fouxul?  I  have  looked  briefly 
Into  the  economics  of  a  major  Industry 
i^ikh  has  strongly  supported  the  effort 
to  amend  the  antidumping  law.  the  UJB 
cement  Industry,  iiy  examination  has 
not  been  intensive  but  I  would  be  ledto 
the  following  conclusion:  Impwts  of  ce- 
ment have  a  negligible  eflbct  oo  total 


^ay  Sli  t9^ 


UJB.  Industry,  and  dumped  cement  k 
notapmUem.  T 

Record  production  and  shipment  (rf 
cement  #aa  reported  tn  19«S  for  tbt  UM 
cbnaeeutive  year.  Domestic  productte 
MMlied  386  mlUioa  barrds  at  ttie  endoS 
1966.  IkQports  of  cement  readied  Si 
million  barrds  In  1966,  less  than  a  pe^ 
cent  of  domeatic  shipments.  Bahamit 
is  a  large  exporter  to  the  Uhlted  States, 
but  eacpOTts  are  produced  by  a  plant  of 
the  umversal  Atlaa  Co.,  a  division  of 
United  States  SteeL  Ihiported  cement 
ttay  lie  a  proUem  fai  some  markets  on 
the  eastern  coast,  where  most  of  the  la- 
ported  cement  is  sold,  but  it  is  less  likdr 
to  be  strongly  competitive  in  midlsndl 
areas  because  of  high  transportatkn 
costs. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  UA  cement 
Industry  Is  In   better  condition  than 
in  previous  years,  with  continued  bl^ 
production,  increased  capital  spendini. 
more  efficient  ways  of  transporting  and 
atoring  cement,  and  the  pruning  out  of 
old  manufacturing  units.    Nonetheleas, 
I  have  asked  for  and  would  be  pleased 
to  discuss  any  data  proving  the  contraiy. 
Buy  American :  U.S.  Buy  American  pol- 
Ides  are  by  no  means  as  onerous  as  the 
government  purchasing  practices  of  for- 
eign nations.    The  United  States  la  tbe 
only  nation  to  publish  fully  Its  admlnls. 
trative  procedures  on  government  buy- 
ing. A  certain  confusion  does  exist  how- 
ever, due  to  the  action  of  the  Defenae 
D«>artment  to  increase  the  amount  of 
defense  dollars  spent  in  the  United  States 
and  minimize  the  effect  of  foreign  q)end- 
Ing  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  paymenta 
Tlie  Defense  Department's  new  p(rilcy  of 
buying  UA  goods  unless  the  foreiga 
goods  aro  60  percent  chei4)er  means  that 
its  practices  differ  widely  frran  those  of 
all  other  Government  agencies,  who  buy 
foreign  goods  when  th^  are  6  percent 
cheaper.    The  House-Senate  Joint  Eco- 
nomic   Committee's   Subcommittee  <» 
I^ederal  Procurement  and  Regulation  bat 
In  recent  hearings  broached  this  subject 
and  will  pursue  it 

The  effects  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's new  policies,  which  are  somewhat 
fiexible  besidee,  need  examtoation  to  de- 
termine exactly  what  thehr  economic  ef- 
fects are.  A  uniform  procedure  should 
be  established  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
governing  buying  practices  of  all  agMi- 
des,  because  the  present  differential  will 
encourage  firms  to  sell  txHj  to  the  agency 
providing  the  highest  differential.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  it  isposdble  that 
an  Industry  could  become  oitirely  de- 
Itendent  on  the  Defense  Department  al- 
ways assured  of  sales  in  sptu  of  a  wide 
dlffermtial  between  Its  costs  and  those 
of  foreign  makers. 

The  Defense  Department's  Buy  Amer^ 
lean  guidelines  aro  (mly  anotho-  example 
of  the  palliative  measures  imdertaken  to 
try  to  oontrol  basic  balance-of -payments 
maladjustments. 

As  a  step  toward  Improvement  of  na- 
tional buying  practices,  emphasis  should 
be  put  behind  the  Organlxation  for  Eoo- 
nomte  Cooperation  and  Devdc^Tment— 
OBCD— to  begin  to  devdop  a  code  of 
pollelea  and  practices  related  togovem- 
ment  purchasing,  and  this  OECD  effort 


poanble. 
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iftould  be  coordinated  wt^ 
QATT  negotiations.  If 

coNCLinxoir 

This  has  been  a  revlevd  >of  the  major 
yroUems  of  the  present!  I  negotiations. 
Only  one  of  Its  major  a4t>eets  has  not 
been  discussed,  that  is  tte  role  of  the 
negotiations  in  removing  buriers  to  ex- 
ports frmn  devel(K>lng  oofintries.  This, 
tad  other  prokdema  such  a«  fisheries  and 
tbe  role  of  patents,  antiuust,  and  re- 
itiictlve  bualneas  practicfg  In  Intema- 
ilonal  trade  will  be  dlscuaMd  In  a  second 
section  to  this  report.  Ilia  U  A  Oovenv- 
Bient's  organisation  for  cotiduetlng  for- 
eign economic  policy  wlU  also  be  dls- 
cossed.  Tills  second  section  will  soon  be 
forthcoming. 

As  the  above  report  wltn^pses.  the  trade 
negotiations  at  Geneva  ai'c  proceeding 
Intmsively  on  many  trontt.  Thero  Is  a 
new  air  of  optimism  resulting  from  the 
DC's  recent  decisions  oi^[  financing  Its 
agriculture  intigram  and 
decisions  in  other  areas, 
of  the  next  2  m<Miths  pi 
pub  vacation  period  in 
large  part  determine  w! 
toty  bargains  can  be  oui 
fonn  by  November.  In  ati  view  there  is 
time  to  make  an  important  package  of 
trade  expanding  bargains  fhat  will  sab- 
stantlaUy  Increase  U.S.  cjq^rts  and  pro- 
mote the  world  econtxny. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RBCXDRD  —  HOUSE 
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The  progress 
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ope  will  In 
satisfac- 
In  general 


TRANSFER  OP  SFECli|L  ORDERS 

Mr.  CLEVENOKR.  Mr  J  Speaker.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  tap  spedal  order 
for  the  genUeman  from  i  Illinois  [Mr. 
PucixsKi]  for  today,  be  tmnsferred  until 
tomorrow,  June  1.  i 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teniaore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  4f  the  genUe- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEDICARE     SHOULD 
ABLED  WORKERS 


>VER    DIS- 
)ER  65 


GRKx]  may 

point  In  the 

lus  matter. 

re.    Is  thero 

the  gentleman 


Mr.  CLEVENOER.  Mri  !i^>eaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
extend  his  remarks  at 
KicoKD  and  Include 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
objection  to  the  request  o: 
tnm  liflchigan? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mh  Speaker,  be- 
esuae  I  believe  it  is  vltall  that  medicare 
coverage  include  disabled  persons  under 
<5.  I  have  introduced  lef^sIaUon  which 
would  make  such  persohs  digible  for 
health  insurance  benefits  brovided  in  the 
Social  Security  Amendmiats  of  1966. 

Under  my  bUl,  personal  who  have  al- 
nsdy  qualified  for  sodal  iecurity  bene- 
fits as  disabled  workers  w^d  be  entitled 
to  the  same  hospital  and  I  medical  insur- 
Mce  coverage  now  available  to  the 
wlerty,  regardless  of  age.  1  i 

It  Is  only  logical  that 

«ame  benefits  to  the 

offering  to  the  aged;  both 
•••es,  have  low  or  no  In. 
^•1  eosts  and  the  taiabllil 
<nate  health  Insuranee^ 


extend  the 
that  we  aro 
ips,  in  most 
hlghmedl- 
obtalnade- 


yecootfnendiationa  ^iriteilQi^^iiiedl- 

ean  measure,  nld  that  tbe  program 
diould  cover  some  vnjKtO  disabled 
workers  under  65.  Tbe  Council  also 
said: 

DtaablUtr  Insuranoa  Is  the  anract  part  at 
th«  aootal  Mcurtty  progrun,  having  been  es- 
tahllahwl  by  amsndmsota  enacted  in  19M 
and  lose,  ptnoe  then.  tbiM  part  at  the  pro- 
gram has  been  Improved  by  provldiag  beae- 
fits  for  tbe  depaodenta  ot  dlaabled  wotkaea 
and  tqr  eztandlng  dlaaMUCy  proteetlnni  aa 
the  ortgiBal  provlatoBa  did  not— to  wockftn 
at  aU  KM.  AS  a  resuK  it  lua  played  a  gcow- 
Ing  role  In  meeting  tbe  needs  at  the  dlaabled. 
Tbe  GbuncU  believes  that  thia  development 
should  contlntie  aa  e^pertenee  with  the  pro- 
gram growa,  and  leoouimende  that  two  Im- 
provements be  made  aa  this  time. 

THa  CouaeU  raoognlsBa  that  tbata  la 
ground  Sot  cionaldwtag  atUl  oiber  ebangea 
In  tbe  program,  atnoe  there  are  nuaxy  totally 
dlaabled  peofde  who  face  the  prospect  ot 
having  thetr  reeources  depleted  during  pe- 
riods when  they  are  not  eligible  to  receive 
beneflta  \inder  either  private  plana  or  tbe 
aoelal  aeeurlty  aystem.  Ttie  OoonoU  la  aware 
that  such  cooalderatlop  wm  be  enhanced  by 
eeveral  studtaa  now  In  progresa  or  being 
planned  by  the  Social  Security  Admlnlatzs- 
tlon  which  wUl  produce  additional  Infcnna- 
tlon  on.  for  example,  the  eharaoteilstloB  of 
appUoants  who  are  denied  aoelal  aecxirlty  dla- 
ablUty  benefits,  the  Income  and  other  finan- 
cial reaovircea  at  severtiy  disabled  people,  and 
the  extent  to  which  social  security  disabUlty 
beneOelailea  are  dependent  upon  pubUo  aa- 
Mstance.  Tbe  OooncU  bMlevea  tbat  thaae 
atudlee  may  ptHnt  up  the  need  for  further 
cooalderaUon  of  propoaals  to  eliminate  gi^ia 
In  the  protection  now  afforded  totally  dla- 
abled people. 

Mr.  E^iieaker,  I  believe  It  is  time  to  doee 
these  gaps.  My  bill  would  spedflcally 
provide  that  Individuals  entiUed  to  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits— or  child's 
benefits  based  on  disability — under  titie 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and  mdl- 
viduals  entitied  to  i)ermanent  disability 
annuities — or  child's  annuities  based  on 
disability— under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937,  shall  be  eUglble  for 
health  Insurance  bendlts  under  titie 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

In  this  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  be 
alleviating  the  financial  burdens  of 
neariy  a  million  disabled  persons.  Just  as 
we  have  with  the  aged  and  their  rela- 
tives. And  we  would  be  extending  to 
them  the  same  peace  ot  mind  that  cones 
with  financial  Independence. 

lliank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


Tht  Advisory  Council  dti 
rtty.  in  its  report  of  1965.1^1 


Sodal  Secu- 
hiehlnduded 


MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL 

Mr.  CX£VENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlonan 
from  California  [Mr.  CotxAVl  may  ex- 
tend his  remailcs  at  this  point  in  the 
Rsooaa  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

Itere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  I^?eaker.  last 
week  tbe  House  approved  legislation  to 
broaden  the  Federal  minimum  vrage  and 
overtime  protection  and  to  Increase  the 
minimum  wage. 

Thla  bill  waa  the  product  of  great 
study  and  ccmslderation  by  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Oommlttee.  Its  paaaage 
waa  a  tribute  to  ttie  outstanding  leader- 
ship and  competence  of  our  coiDeague, 


tbe  gmtlemwn  toam  Pyinaylvania,  Ooa- 
gifssnian  Joosii  Dkmt. 

I  was  unable  to  be  present  on  tbe  floor 
last  week.  Howew.  I  wish  tbe  Raooaa 
to  show  that  tbe  mlnbnum  wage  Mil  baa 
my  wholehearted  support** 


THE    GOVERNMENT    AND    LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT  RELATXCnra 

Mr.  CUEVENGER.  Mr.  Bimakn,  I  a* 
unanimous  consent  tbat  the  gsntleman 
from  CMilo  [Mr.  AaBtrrl  may  extend  bla 
remarks  at  this  pohit  In  tbe  iUcoaa  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  sraAlOR  pro  tenqoora.  Istfafan 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gantieman 
from  IDehlgaar 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  %>eakier,  I  have  to- 
day taitroduoed  legislation  (RJl.  16347) 
to  advance  labor-management  rda- 
tkms  in  the  Pederai  Government 
This  legldation  will  give  Esaoutlve  Order 
No.  10938,  signed  by  our  late  Proaldent 
Kennedy  4  years  ago,  tbe  legislative  taetb 
It  needs  to  Insure  its  inters — the  social 
welfare  of  oiur  Federal  employees. 

The  proposed  legislation  among  other 
things  win  take  the  reaponsIbUlty  for 
hanging  Government  employee  griev- 
ances out  of  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Servloe 
Commlsdon  and  place  it  where  it  be- 
longs— ^In  the  D^wrtment  of  Labor. 

My  bill,  Mr.  l^waker.  makes  recogni- 
tion of  organizations  which  aro  recog- 
nised by  Executive  order  No.  10988  man- 
datory by  law  at  the  local  and  unit  levda, 
as  well  as  at  the  national  level. 

It  sets  out  an  orderly  program  of  ad- 
ministrative procedures  and  appeals 
which  win  be  conducted  under  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor — ^where  such  procedures 
should  be  c(mducted. 

It  provides  for  an  orderly  settlement 
of  grievsinces  at  the  local  regional  and 
national  levels  which  wlU  correct  the  in- 
equities which  exist  in  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment today. 

AddltionaUy,  my  blU  provides  appro- 
priate penalties  for  those  who  deUb- 
erately  violate  the  law  whether  they  be 
employees  or  members  of  management. 

This  legislation  would  not  In  any  way 
Interfere  with  the  existing  prohibitions 
against  strike,  or  other  collective  action 
of  a  similar  sort  against  the  Federal 
Government.  The  fact  that  Federal 
emidoyees  have  no  right  to  strike  Is  aU 
the  more  reason  why  their  rights  in 
other  areas  should  have  the  status  and 
the  force  of  law— rights  enjoyed  as  a 
matter  of  course  for  30  years  by  thdr 
counterparts  In  private  Industry. 

My  bUl  seeks  recognition  of  the  alms, 
needs,  and  aspirations  of  the  rank  and 
file  Federal  employee  by  Improving  ordi- 
nary, everyday  management-employee 
relations  in  the  Federal  service.  Such 
legislation  is  long  overdue  and  I  urge 
prompt  consideration  and  enactment. 


THOMAS  P.  QUINN 


k 


Mr.  CLEVENOER.  Mr.  ftioaker.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  tba  gmtleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pamail  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  potot  In  tbe  RaootB 
and  indude  extraneous  matter. 
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.,  13ie^SE*BAKeSRj;>ro  tempore.  litlieiv 
dbJecOon  to  the  rB<pie«t«f  t^  j[le&ttetD«6 
.boiii  Ifflfhlaan? 

?,  ttr.jg^qa.  nn  speaker^  not  omy 
1«^ortb  loanl.  lAiere  lie  Uved.  but  Floilda 
and  tbe  country  loet  a  dlstlnkutsbed  dtl- 
len  and  a  nohle  i—ttMnan  in  the  recent 
PMMing  of  Tliomaa  P.  Qulnn. 

1^  40  years  Tdin  Qtdnn  had  been  a 
devotee  of  and  a  diaflhgulehed  partidT 
'.pant  lakMUOca.  Befbre conilng  to  Flor- 
ida, he  hm  vard  leader  la  Jenny  City  for 
'ttaiiy.yaai»  vMle  the  HonoraUe  Rank 
iHasna  waaemavor.  ^^Ibm  Quina  loved 
polities.  He  never  made  anything  out  of 
hto  adivittea  but  he  recently  aaid:  "I  just 
IftatD  tinker  with  it" 

Ibm  Quinn  always  tried  to  support  for 
public  office  tbe  candidates  he  thought 
were  hoaorabte  and  om>able  of  rendering 
maanincf  ol  pubUo  service.    He  was  care- 
4ul  In  ^ving  his  oommitm^it  to  a  can- 
.  dldate  but;  mbaa.  he  was  committed  he 
walnriefatlgable  in  his  seal  bi  his  can- 
didate's behalf  and  espeeially  knowledge- 
able lo  how  to  help  his  candidate. 

Tom  Qulnn  had  an  exceptional  capac- 
ity for  friendship.  He  did  not  give  his 
frieDdship  lightly  but  when  he  became  a 
irlend  his  loyalty  was  imexcelled. 
-,  Tom  Qulnn  loved  North  Miami  and 
for  many  years,  in  many  different  ways, 
promoted  the  growth  and  development 
of  that  significant  dty  which  I  am  proud 
.to  say  1b  a  pcurt  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

Tom  Qulnn  went  about  doing  good. 
He  was  eiter  ready  to  respond  to  the 
cause  of  either  public  or  private  need. 
His  friendly  manner,  his  warm  person- 
al^, his  gentle  manners,  and  the  noble 
warmth  of  his  heart  will  be  immeasur- 
ably missed  by  the  city,  county,  and 
State  he  loved  so  much  and  by  a  host  of 
friends  in  whose  hearts  his  memory  will 
ever  be  warm. 

I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend, 
Tom  Qulnn. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS 
PAY  RAISE 

Mr.  CUrVENOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanbnous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
txoax  Maryland  (Mr.  Szcxue]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Ricoao  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  legis- 
lative action  in  the  98th  and  89th  Con- 
gresses, we  have  exiMressed  the  belief  of 
the  American  people  that  Improved  edu- 
cation is  essential,  not  only  to  the 
itrength  of  our  Nation,  but  to  the  full 
opportunity  of  every  individual  in  this 
Nation,  regardless  of  his  race,  creed,  or 
plaoe  of  residence.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  on  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  have 
been  deeply  gratlfled  at  the  support  the 
Congresa  has  dven.  fteandal  and  other- 
wise, to  the  edueatlonal  legislative  pro- 
poirik  Hm  eommittee  has  advanced.  We 
araaleo  keenly  aware,  however,  and  haire 
»aail«  at  letifCh  both  in  eemmttee 
'^ma\ia>m»  floor  of  the  Booea,  that  the 


,„^.^^.,:t^  legislatj^  holds  forth  for 
tl^  tihQdmi  atid  youth  of  thl<B  land  win 
fail  <hprt  of  achlevetittot  if  we  do  not 
ti^  the  n«|e<;isary  steps  to  Insure  tbe 
recruitment  and  retention  of  competeiit. 
dedicated  teachers  to  staff  the  class- 
rooms and  the  lalxntitories  of  our  sehbols 
and  coUegee. 

We  ;iave,provide<l  Vedeial  funds  for 
books  and  equipment  under  tbe  Elemen- 
taiy  and  Secondary  Bdueation  Act  and 
the  Matloaal  Oef enae  Edoeatian  Act  m 
theee  same  acta,  We  have  provided  funds 
for  institutes  for  teachers  to  improve 
their  knowledge  aiul  skills.  We  have 
provided^  m6st  recently,  imder  the 
.Higher  fiducation  Act  of  1965.  fellow- 
ships for  teachers  and  we  have  estab- 
lished a  National  Teacher  Corps  In  an 
effort  to  recndt  young  people  into  service 
In  those  schools  with  large  numbers  of 
disadvantaged  children.  We  have  turned 
back  attempts  to  reduce  the  bnpact  aid 
program,  and  I  trust  we  will  continue  to 
do  so.  And  most  of  all.  we  have  pro- 
vided substantial  assistance  to  the 
schools  for  edxicating  educationally  de- 
prived children  and  to  encourage  tnnova- 
tlon  in  education. 

We  have  not.  however,  taken  the  basic 
step  which  Is  essential  if  these  programs 
are  to  be  fully  implouented  and  their 
potential  value  fully  achieved.  We  have 
not  provided  assistance  to  the  States  for 
teachers  salaries,  so  that  school  boards 
can  compete  with  industry,  other  profes- 
sions, and  Government  service  for  a  fair 
share  of  talented  college  graduates  to 
staff  the  schools.  The  tax  resources  of 
most  States  and  thousands  of  local  oom- 
munltiee  are  not,  have  not  beoi.  and 
t»ver  will  be  adequate  to  meet  this  need 
without  help  from  the  I>Bderal  Govern- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  military  commitments 
which  are  currently  presenting  such  a 
drain  on  our  national  budget,  and  which 
do  not  appear  to  be  subject  to  reduction 
in  the  Immediate  future,  it  is  imreaUstic 
to  protnae  massive  Federal  funds  for 
teachers'  salaries  at  this  time.  However, 
one  group  of  teachers  is  a  particular  re- 
sponsibility of  this  Congress,  for  their 
salary  schedule  Is  established  by  action 
of  the  Congress.  I  refer  to  the  6,800 
educators  employed  by  tiie  District  of 
Columbia  public  schools. 

As  a  member  ot  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  well  as  of  the 
Education  and  lAbor  Committee.  I  have 
a  twofold  concern  that  we  provide  the 
schools  of  the  Nation's  Capital  with  au- 
thority and  whorewithal  not  only  to  pur- 
chase equipmoit  and  construct  class- 
rooms, but.  even  more  importantly,  to 
pay  salaries  to  educational  personnel, 
both  teaehers  and  administrative  staff, 
that  will  enable  them  to  retain  the  fine 
corps  of  teaehers  they  now  have,  and  to 
recruit  the  additional  professionally  su- 
perior teacher  they  need  each  year  in 
ever-increaatng  numbers. 

The  bOl  I  am  Introdudng  today  wHl 
provide  the  Dtstrtct  of  Columbia  school 
board  with  authority  to  pay  their 
teachers  at  a  salary  rate  competitive 
with  khoee  of  the  suburban  areas  of 
Wasfalngton.  At  tha  preeent  time,  the 
mtery  sobedule  for  Dletxlot  of  Cohunbia 
from  ttital  to  aeventh  In 


comparison  with  the  other  six  school  dla. 
tricts  whltt  border  the  District.   Thtei 
disgracefm.    My  bill  would  amend  tiS 
District   of   Columbia   teachers   salary 
■ohedule  to  provide  a  baae  Binary,  for  be> 
ginning  teachers  with  an  A.B.  d^iee 
of  $6,000  as  compared  with  the  pnseiA 
base  salary  of  $5,850.   It  provldCB  a  bese 
salary    for   beginning   masterVi   degree 
teachers  of  $6,500,  for  those  with  the 
masters,  plus  30  semester  hours,  $7,ooo 
«nd  for  thoee  with  the  masters  plus  80 
semester  hours-.equivalent  to  the  doe- 
torate— $7,800.    The  other  service  steps 
tai  the  salary  schedule  are  proportlon- 
titely  increaaed  over  a  period  of  19  yean 
-ta  a  maximum  for  the  bachelor's  degi«e 
dr  $12,000;   the  master's.  $12,500;  the 
master's  plus  30  semester  hours,  $13,000; 
and  the  master's  plus  60  semester  hours, 
$13,500.   The  great  bulk  of  public  scbnd 
professional  employees  will  f all  in  thfe 
^laas  15— and  very  few  will  be  at  the  top 
salaries  which  are  based  on  the  longevity 
factor.    The  salary  schedule  for  other 
categories  of  professional  nnployees  Ic 
proportionately  adjusted  upward  from 
this  base.    In  my  view  this  salary  sched- 
ule is  a  modest  one  when  compared  with 
the  salaries  of  Government  employees 
including  policemen  and  firemen— v4io 
also  deserve  better  pay  than  they  re- 
ceive— and  I  have  already  introdooed 
legislation  to  that  effect — ^but  who  tie 
not  required  to  have  4  years  of  college  st 
are  our  beginning  teachers. 
■  J  am  aware  that  this  prajpoaei  salary 
schedule  exceeds  the  3.6-perc6nt  pay  in- 
crease for  District  of  Columbia  teachen 
as  reeommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  based  on  the  guldeposts  cited  In 
the  1965  report  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisors.    However,  the 
Same  report  statee : 

Some  ezceptlonB  to  these  guldeposts  in 
necessary  to  promote  an  efficient  allocatlai 
of  reaourcea  and  a  high  rate  of  growth,  uad 
to  redress  Inequities  which  have  kept  certain 
workers  at  the  bottom  of  the  wage  seal*. 
Wage  Increases  above  the  guldepoet  level  may 
be  necessary  where  an  industry  Is  unable  to 
attrsust  Btifflclent  labor  to  meet  tbe  demands 
for  Its  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  products  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
the  dtizeiu  of  tomorrow.  The  labor, 
that  is.  the  teachers,  required  to  develop 
these  products  cannot  be  recruited  and 
retained  in  service  unless  they  are  reim- 
bursed at  a  rate  attractive  enough  to 
encourage  them  to  make  a  career  of 
teaching  the  children  of  the  Natioa'i 
Capital 


May  u,  isp  I  ^  ,iv  i»^ 


PANAMA  CANAL  AND  THE  WAR  W 
VIETNAM  : 

Mr.  CLBVENOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aA 
unanlmotis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pnmsylvania  [Mr.  PloodI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tbe 
RxootD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

Tliere  waa  no  obJectlcHi. 

tCr.  PIOOD.  Blr.  Speaker,  hitherto 
in  pxesenting  my  views  concerning  tiie 
Panama  Canal  and  what  is  needed  IK 
tta  adaqoatc  proteetion.  I  have  made 


dMiiftxs^m^a.^'Biisb^ii&^iiiim 


am 


.  as  I  have 
the  em- 

on  the 
Certainly  in 


giany  predic^io^  wl^ck  tidifel^  proven 
te  be  correct.  Also,  I  havja  pointed  out 
Md  earnestly  urged  the  stips  which  cur 
Oovemment  should  take  f  f  r  such  pro- 
tection. 

One  of  tiie  dangers  invol 
bem  able  to  view  it.  has 
ployment  of  non-UJS.  cil 
Canal  Zone  Police  Force, 
time  of  war  every  possible  means  should 
be  employed  to  assure  c<mnlete  security 
of  tbe  canal  and  its  operailon.  For  the 
aime  reason  that  U.S.  tr^ps  have  al- 
ways been  used  for  the  military  defense 
of  tbe  canal,  I  have  believed,  and  yet  be- 
Oeve,  that  the  employmeni  of  UJ3.  cltl- 
ms  on  the  Canal  Zone  Police  Force 
ibould  be  of  an  exclusive  ciharacter.  and 
eK)ecialIy  so  when  our  country  Is  en- 
gaged in  actual  war  in  any  quarter  of 
the  globe.  I, 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  now  ob- 
taining in  the  Canal  Zonej  ^d  the  peril 
to  the  canal  Itself  have  beCfxne  so  strik- 
ing on  the  isthmus  that  cexialn  U.S.  dti- 
len  employees  of  the  ca|i^l  enterprise 
have  been  moved  to  issue  a  statement  of 
{Sets  concerning  these  masters  but.  for 
fear  of  official  reprisals,  haye  signed  it  as 
"concerned  families  in  mUn  America 
ami  Canal  Zone."  The  sta^ment  was  is- 
(ued  from  Balboa.  Canal  Zone,  bearing 
the  date  of  May  1966  and  lyaddressed  to 
"American  families  in  thelynited  States 
and  overseas:  Re  Red  shjlpplng  in  the 
Panama  Canal  and  other  treasonous 
policies  betraying  our  boy4  In  Vietnam." 

I  must  assume  that  the  charge  in  the 
Mement  that  the  cargoes  of  ships 
traositing  the  canal  are  Unmime  from 
tospection  is  acciu^te.  Sikfch  a  practice 
nay  be  all  right  in  times  of  peace 
but  certainly  not  in  times  o^  war  or  grave 
emergency.  Call  it  by  ekiy  name  you 
pieaae  but  we  are  at  war  iii  {(Vietnam  and. 
being  thus  involved,  we  tiive  the  right 
end  the  duty  to  make  th^  required  in- 
fections of  vessels  that  pa^  through  the 
canal  and  to  determine  Whether  or  not 
mOitary  supplies  and  munitions  of  war. 
including  nuclear  missil^.  are  being 
carried  to  those  who  are  o^  enemies  in 
the  Vietnam  struggle.         i 

Not  only  should  such  transportation  of 
BiUitary  cargoes  be  stoM>ed  because  they 
•re  designed  for  use  by  dur  enemies  in 
•outbeast  Asia  but  also 
reason  that  if  a  Conun' 
nay  prevail  some  of  this 
rial  may  be  left  on  the  Isi 
ama  to  be  used  to  destroy 
end  to  exterminate  U.S 


the  added 
influence 
tary  mate- 
us  of  Pan- 
e  canal  itself 
eitizoas  there 
employed  and  their  families.  Such  an 
e»ent  would  be  one  of  guerttlla  character 
in  which  our  Communist  enemies  are 
TCry  well  trained  and  alsoj^thless  in  its 
execuUoit 

In  this  connection.  Mr.i  Speaker,  it  is 
a  fact  that  about  5  monthj  ^rior  to  Pearl 
Harbor— December  7. 1941^— our  Govem- 
nent  denied  transit  of  the  Panama  Canal 
to  Ji^Mmese  merchant  venels.  Deepite 
KA  denial,  they  conUnued  to  call  at  the 
*nnlnal  ports,  some  of  them  bringing 
■tttertala  for  oonstructind  Canal  defense 
•netallations.   That  precautionary  meas- 


.•Ji! 


flO:, 


»»  was  long  before  the  adi&it  of  nuclMu- 
"^apOTis.  [( 

Why  in  the  present  situation  of  ex- 
danger  should  we  c  imtlnue  'tfi  pdl- 


ley  cii'  tin^ty  aniiil^iear?  ..  Siieh  suiidhe- 
neea  ta  dealing  with  the  matt  dangerpus 
and  far-reaching  foree  bi  wortd  hlakory 
that  has  for  its  objective  the  destruction 
of  freedom  everywhere  on  earth  la,  in- 
deed, truly  pitiable. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  emphasize  the 
thought  that  I  have  expressed  before 
this  House  on  previous  occasions  that 
only  by  strong  and  courageous  action 
within  the  scope  of  our  just  and  Indis- 
pensaUe  rights  can  the  canal  be  pro- 
tected and  the  Nation  and  the  free  world 
be  effectively  served. 

The  indicated  statement,  which  speaks 
for  itself,  follows: 

Balboa,  Canal  Zom. 

May,  IMS. 
Re  Bed  shifting  In  the  Panama  Canal  and 
other  treasonous  poUcles  betraying  our 
boys  in  Viet  Nam. 
To  ATTierlcan  FamiUea  in  the  Vnitei  Stmtet 
and   Over $603. 

DxAx  PsxEMDs:  The  foUowlng  Information 
comes  from  a  trustworthy  American  au- 
thority In  the  Canal  Zone,  In  daUy  position 
to  know.  Congress  should  investigate  the 
situation. 

Cargoes  of  ships  transiting  the  Canal  are 
not  subject  to  inspection  luiless  false  mani- 
fest is  suspected. 

U.8.  Marines  no  longer  board  Etuaatan  shlpa 
as  they  did  formerly!  (Why  not  now  when 
Russians  are  openly  boasting  they  are  help- 
ing North  Viet  Nam?) 

"Security"  guards  are  posted  on  Cuban  and 
Polish  ships,  only — and  they  are  not  tnttkor- 
ited  to  Inspect  or  search  tbe  cargo.  (Decem- 
ber 1965.  publicity  was  given  reports  that: 
AU  Cuban-registered  ships  are  under  Cuban 
Oovernment  orders  to  carry  military  suppUes 
to  North  Viet  Nam;  and  Poland  Is  a  Russian 
SateUlte.) 

Canal  Zone  Custoroa  officials  are  not  per- 
mitted to  stop  and  search  ships  for  war 
material,  gxins,  ammunitions,  eto.  They 
could,  only  by  order  of  the  CZ.  Governor;  he 
would  not  give  such  an  order  xmlees  com- 
manded ftom  higher  up. 

In  short,  there  Is  no  real  security  In  tbe 
Canal  Zone.  Any  ships  can  carry  cargo  to 
help  kill  our  boys  in  Viet  Nam  via  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  constructed,  operated,  main- 
tained by  United  States  money  and  American 
citizens  I 

The  International  Control  Commission  In 
Viet  Nam  Is  "in"  on  policy  decisions.  Poland, 
India  and  Canada  are  members  of  the  In- 
terqatlonal  Control  Commlwrton.  Dec.,  IMS, 
W.  A.  Harrlman.  LBJ'a  "roving  ambassador," 
flew  to  Warsaw,  visited  with  bis  "old  friend". 
Poland's  top  communist  leader,  V.  Oomulka, 
for  two  hours;  then  "talked  to  Polish  Foreign 
IifinlBter  Rapackl  about  Poland's  role  on  the 
International  supervisory  commission  in 
Viet  Nam,  a  subject  of  continuing  frictiom 
between  Poland  and  the  U£.  (Assoc.  Press 
dispatch,  12/30/66.) 

Feb.,  1966,  Maritime  Unions,  meeting  In 
Florida,  telegraphed  LBJ,  advocating  a  boy- 
cott against  ships  trading  with  North  Viet 
Nam.  They  stated:  "Our  boys  are  fighting 
and  dying  along  with  loyal  South  Vietnamese 
forces  and  our  other  alllea.  Trade  with 
North  Viet  Nam  puts  blood  money  in  pockets 
of  ship  owners  and  other  profiteers  of  so- 
called  alUed  nations."  The  Unions  plan  re- 
fusal to  load  such  ships,  begged  Washington 
cooperation,  but  an  IXB.  official  said:  "The 
State  Dept.  does  not  want  to  offend  Oreat 
Britain,  France,  Norway,  Italy,  Qreece,  Uttited 
Arab  Republic  and  other  cotmtrles  which 
have  been  making  a  pretty  penny  dealing 
with  North  Viet  Nam.  They  have  deUvered 
hundreds  of  tons  of  cargo  to  North  Viet  Nam 
and  they  have  the  gaU  to  come  to  U.S.  ports." 
Axltt — Au^erlwisin  the  Caiuil  zone  are,  their 


da]^'woi«i'^KliMdr''to'fI»t)  tScM'WtnM^ 
traaalitbe  rtuuna  Oaatf  day  after  dayl.' 

•Xha^Paaama  Canal  Bavtow  pteblitfnd  .%y 
Panama  Caaal  Ooibpaaqr.  latarmaftHm  QWqr, 
BaUwa  BalgMa.  Oaaal  Sane  in  tl^  qv^utacly 
laaue  9t  ftbniary.  leee.  UsU:  36  Soviet  ablfa 
pewrtng  through  the  canal  during  the  Tail 
quarter  of  the  fiicaX  year.  11  In  1966  and  thus 
fat  14  in  19W. 

HOW  unspeakable  that  men  in  reqioiutbl* 
positions  dare  send  our  boyi  Into  a  war  m 
whlcb  fha  eaaiay  sharaa  rtenkMng  palleyi  Ha 
wonder  tka  Vletocog  "fade  lato  t|ia  lvnOe"< 
evade  traps^  or  are  able  to  •nrrcjond  and, 
ambush  our  troop*  and  baeesl  Ito  wonder 
tone  of  bombs  are  dropped,  but  Uttle  damage, 
done  to  vital  enemy  Installattonsl 

No  wonder  the  port  of  Btelpbong  la  not 
mined  and  enemy  ahlps  are  pemdttad  to 
mnatt  the  AmMican-owttad  Panama  Canal, 
datrymg  snppltea  and  war  laaterlal  for  use 
agalast  our  troops  In  yietamini 

January  31.  1966,  Piwldemt  Johnson  prom- 
ised troops  In  Viet  Nam  "full  support  of 
American  strength  and  American  deteanlna- 
Uon." 

Let  UB  demand  that  he  fulfill  that  promise. 

As  long  as  treesono>us  shlppiag  goea 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  other  trea- 
sonous polldea  are  continued,  his  words  are 
hcdlow,  hypocritical,  meenlngleas — and  our 
boys  die  la  valnl 

This  coming  election — let  every  responsi- 
ble adult  demand  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatlvea  that  they  put  a  stop  to  such  trea- 
sonous policies.  Stop  giving  aid  to  the  en- 
emy! Stop  risking  the  Uves  of  our  sons  tn 
a  tragic  UlT.-cantroIlsd  war  tbeor  are  noa 
permitted  to  wlnl 

Sorrowfully  yours,  .'_^  j, 

CoNCBLNXD  Famjuxb  dt  Latxh  Airaaina   . 
AMD  Tax  Camal  Zohs. 


PANAMA  CANAL:  ''WHY  QPEN 
PANDORA'S  BOX?" 

Mr.  CLEVVSiOER.    Mr.  ^jwaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  geatlemaa 
from  Pemu^vanla  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  Mm. 
RxcoKD  and  Inelude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  House  in  the  CONoaxasioirAL 
Rxcoas  of  March  9.  1964,  I  discussed  at 
some  liength  the  vital  <|ue8tions  of  sov- 
ereignty and  ownership  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal  and  our  treaty 
obligations  with  respect  to  them.  In  a 
subsequent  statement  to  this  body  on 
April  7. 1964, 1  described  the  Canal  Zone 
as  "an  extension  of  tbe  territory  of  the 
United  States  subject  to  the  laws  of  one 
country."  It  is.  In  fact,  a  part  «(  the 
"coastline"  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  second  of  these  statements  were 
listed  the  major  territorial  purchases 
and  acquisitions  of  the  United  States, 
as  f(dlows: 

Date,  terrtttfry,  aiiil  eoet 

1803,  Louisiana  Purchase •16,000.000 

1821.  Florida  Purchase 6.874.087 

1848.  Mexican  cession,  includ- 
ing CaUromla 18,000.000 

1863,  CHulsden  PurdHaae 10,000,000 

1867,  Alaska  Purchase 7.200.000 

1904.  Canal  Zone.  tQ>  to  liar.  81, 
1064 144.  SeS.  »7l 

Since  the  date  <rf  acquisition  of  all  of 
these  areas,  there  have  been  vast'de- 
veloimiaitit  to  egcl^  of  them,  making  the 
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rdattveljr  lneoQ« 
•eqnaottol  In  th*  U^t  of  prcient  prioa*. 
The  vmtn*  of  oiar  InvvctmenU  tn  ttie 
OmmI  Soaa,  whl^  Ii  •  UjS.  Qortmmenfc 
jMntatloo  kMimlmted  on^  kqr  eanal  «b- 
iBayecg,  memberi  of  tlie  Anned  Vonem, 
•nd  tbdr  depnidentB,  now  toUl  bffltonc 
Zti  Ttew  of  these  f  Acta.  I  re«d  with  the 
grMtaet  Interest  a  tbooi^tfal  editorial 
k  the  Maj-June  19M  Issue  of  Pan 
American  HeadHnea.  a  btmonthly  bal- 
letln  iMftMUhed  bf  the  Oommlttee  on  Pan 
Amerfeaa  Pollej  of  Hew  Yoric.  In  whldi 
wiere  stressed  the  polltleal  dangers  In- 
vohred  In  the  pwiMsed  surrender  of  oar 
soiretalsntar  orer  the  Canal  Xooe  to 
Panama. 

In  this  oonneetlon.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  point  out  that  It  Is  atenlfloant  that 
not  since  Oeaetary  DuUes  In  19M  took 
a  strong  stand  against  equating  the 
Panama  Canal  situation  with  that  of  the 
Sues  canal  and  gvn  diplomatic  instruc- 
tioos  to  that  efteot,  no  Secretary  of  State 
of  our  Goremment  has,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  made  any  announcenatent  tn 
defense  of  our  sorereigntgr  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  canal  as  provided  for  in  the 
treaty  of  1903,  and  without  which  we 
would  never  have  buUt  nor  maintained 
and  operated  the  canaL  Thus,  through 
the  subsequent  years  radical  leaders  at 
,  have,  with  ever-increasing  bold- 
I,  made  their  ejiti'eme  demands  and 
have  put  our  State  Department  on  the 
defensive.  TUs  acquieseence  an  our 
part  has  led  the  world  at  large  to  be- 
lieve that  the  charges  made  by  Panama 
of  VS.  "imperialism  and  colonialism"  in 
respeot  to  the  canal  are  true  and  the 
formal  announcements  of  our  Oovem- 
ment  m<Mre  recently  tend  to  confirm  in 
world  estimation  the  Panamanian  claims. 
Such  are  the  fruits  of  abject  and  nn- 
justUled  appeasement.  No  country  is 
stronger  than  Its  foreign  potteies. 

Because  of  the  pertinence  of  the  in- 
dicated editorial  to  current  treaty  nego- 
tiations  with  Panama.  I  quote  it  as  part 
of  myremarics: 
fytaa  Pftn  Amwlmn  WwiiHlnM,  p«bUilMd 

by  tb*  OommtUa*  on  Pan  Amarloui  Pol- 
.^'Joy,  00  SMt  «ad  8t..  M«w  York  17,  N.T« 

llay-JoiM  ises] 
Wkt  Onv  PAMDoaA's  Box? — Pajtama  Dkz- 

■loir  OovLD  IdMD  TO  NvxxmcATioit  or  Aix 


pneadent,  oan  mmdlate  this  aale  am  de- 
mand a  new  Alaska  traaty. 

(1)  ra«  amtattm  Trmtw  wMh  Meiriao, 
In  un.  ThH  traaty  added,  by  pnr- 
SMW  aquara  mUaa.  to  oar  praaant 
Stataa  of  Aitaoaa  and  Maw  Maxlao.  MaHoo 
oould  claim  that  wa  took  advantaga  of  bar 
tbam  waatnaai  and  aak  Cor  a  huga  indam- 
alflcattOD  for  tbla  purcbaaa. 

(S)  The  lYaaty  of  OuaOelupe-Bldaigo,  of 
lata  whlefa  foUowad  tha  ICaHean  War. 
Vndar  tha  tarma  of  thla  traaty,  tha  Unltad 
Stataa  aoqulrad  tha  ttataa  of  OaUfomta, 
Marada,  TTtah.  Colorado.  Artaona  and  Maw 
Martco.  Xrndar  tha  Panama  Canal  7innt 
praoadant,  ICazloo  could  demand  a  reopen- 
ing of  this  treaty  and  return  of  aU  theee 
Statea  to  Uexloo.  Similarly.  Mexico,  which 
haa  never  raoognlaed  the  legaUty  of  TezaaH 
1834  declaration  of  Independence,  could 
ehaUaaga  oar  right  to  Texas. 

(4)  Our  right  to  riorlOa.  We  acquired 
norlda  from  Spain  by  the  Treaty  of  1810. 
Spain,  which  Is  now  sharply  questioning  the 
trea^  by  which  it  granted  Olbr&lter  to  Great 
Britain  In  the  19th  Century  oould.  with 
equal  vehemence,  queatlon  our  aoveraignty 
over  Plorlda. 

(5)  Th0  tovMoiM  Purctuue.  This  1803 
agraamant  with  Mapoleon's  France  gave  us 
aU  the  States  west  of  tbe  Mississippi,  except 
the  Northwest,  and  the  fosmar  Mfxlry" 
areas.  But  Napoleon's  gOTemment.  In  the 
eyes  of  many  Ftenchmen  of  his  era,  was  il- 
legal. The  thought  may  seem  far-fetched, 
but  suppose  soma  romantlc-mlnded  Aench 
leader  like  De  Oaulle,  wanting  an  excuse  to 
make  trouble  for  us,  demanded  a  oonf eranoe 
to  "ranagotlaU"?  Having  yielded  to  Fan- 
ama'B  demands  for  renagoUatton  of  a  treaty 
"In  parpatulty,"  how  oould  we  refuse 
nraaoef 

Our  1908  treaty  with  Panama  q>eclfles  that 
wa  bold  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  "In 
perpetuity,"  unless  we  discontinue  operation 
of  the  Canal.  Neither  does  It  contain  a 
clause  providing  for  renegotiation.  Dlsra- 
ganllng  theee  facts,  President  Johnson,  In  an 
unfortunate  moment,  agreed  to  renegotiate. 

Am  Mr.  Fred  Q.  SherrlU  has  recently 
warned:  "To  resist  any  of  tbaaa  moves  will 
require  that  someone  In  the  Uhltad  Statw 
stand  up,  and  stand  firm,  but  Gulliver  Is 
down,  wrapped  In  tbe  minute  strands  of 
sophlsttcatton." 


Tboaa  who  think  that  than  la  no  stinger 
in  tha  Johnson  offer  to  renegotiate  the  Hay- 
Banau-VarlUa  lYeaty  with  Panama,  and  to 
sutrandar  aoraralgn^  over  the  Oanal  Zone, 
bad  better  take  a  aaooad  look,  before  they 


If  the  new  propoaad  treaty  Is  ratiaad  by 
tha  UtUtad  Statea  Saaata,  wa  wlU  have  aateb- 
Uahad  a  praoadant  which  may  return  to  be- 
devil us.  Wa  wUl  have  given  grounds  to 
bring  Into  queatlon  ttta  legality  of  every  pre- 
eadlag  treaty,  with  other  eoontrlee,  under 
wbldi  we  acquired  our  national  '*«»"f«i 

JX  aoma  mlsehiavoiis  body,  auch  as  the 
XlBltad  Matlona.  at  tha  baheat  of  Commu- 
Blam.  zalaas  the  queeUon  of  Ameriea's  right 
to  sovOTslgnty  over  thaae  terrltorlea,  our  ac- 
tion In  admtttlng  wrong  la  the  oaaa  of  tha 
Bay-Buaaa-VatlUa  Xtaatjr  at  IMS  with  Pan- 
aaaa.  wtU  aMp  ua  of  any  moral  or  legal  de- 
flanaa  of  snob  pravtoua  trasttaa. 

.Otbar  aattfooa,  amboldanad  by  Anvri^w 
ttatmOm  to  Panama,  can  oballange: 

(1)  Ov  fltht  f  Akukm.  ZaiaST.  wepw- 
cbaiad  Alaaka  f>em  Tmpartal  Banla  at  a 
bavgaia  fctoa  agpa^tti«  ooty  t  eanta  an 
sera.    Bovtet  Buaala.  toUowlng  the 


THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OP  ORGA- 
NIZATION OP  AFRICAN  UNITY— 
REMARKS  OP  TEDS  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  CXjBVENGER.  Mr.  I^peaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Pkasis]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Raooio  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
M^.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  an  important  spooclt 
given  by  the  President  last  Thursday. 
Tbe  President  spoke  at  a  White  House 
reception  odebrating  the  tUrd  anniver- 
sary of  the  orgatysattoi  of  African  unity. 
The  President's  vDttdi  is  an  indica- 
tion that  our  concern  with  the  war  In 
Vietnam  win  not  cause  the  United  States 
to  neglect  the  important  stnvgle  that  Is 
taklBg  idaee  in  Rhodesia  and  other  parts 
of  the  Afrtoan  continent.  This  struggle 
concerns  the  right  of  the  African  people 
to  dioose  their  own  governments,  to 
the  words  of  the  Preddent: 

A*  a  baste  part  at  our  naAhxMl  tradRton, 
ws  have  BupiMirtad  satr-datarmlnatton  and 


aa  otdarly  tranattkio  to  majority  rule  hi  m, 
ary  quarter  o(  ttia  i^oba.  Thaae  pdneiBlM 
have  guMad  car  poUoy  from  Itadla  to  tts 
Phmpplnaa  and  tram  Vlataam  to  PakM^ 
They  guide  our  poUoy  toward  UwdaaU. 

We  are  giving  every  encouragement  aas 
support  to  tha  efforts  of  tha  Daited  Klw. 
dom  and  the  United  NattoiM  to  restore  le^. 
mate  government  In  Bhodesla.  Only  Wbtn 
this  Is  aooomidlBhed  can  steps  be  taken  to 
Often  tha  mil  power  and  reeponslbUlty  «f 
natlntibood  to  aU  the  people  of  Rhodetla— 
noi  Juat  elz  paroaut  of  them. 

This  excellent  statement  by  the  Pnai- 
dent  in  support  of  majority  rule  in  Africa 
should  point  the  way  toward  those  spt- 
dflc  policies  and  programs  in  southern 
Africa  which  will  insure  progress  toward 
majority  rule.  Moreover,  the  speech 
demonstrates  that  UJS.  policies  are  not 
Just  reactions  to  cold  war  exigencies,  but 
are  aimed  at  the  more  positive  goal  of  se- 
curing for  people  everywhere  their  tight 
to  make  their  own  choices  about  govern- 
ment. 

By  unanimous  consent  I  include  tbe 
full  speech  of  the  President  in  the  Ricou 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members: 
Raw  Aiwa  or  noc  PixamBMT  at  Wmn  Horaa 

RacsmoK  Cxi.mhut»o  thi  Tboo  Amni- 

vnoAar  or  thz  Oboamibatiom  or  AnicAir 

tTMirr.  Mat  36,  1968 

Mr.  Ambassadors.  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen. 
3  years  ago  yesterday  the  heads  of  your  goT- 
emments  signed  the  Charter  of  the  Orgt- 
nlsattoD  of  African  Unity.  It  was  a  memo- 
rable day  for  your  continent  and  for  tbe 
modem  world  Into  which  Africa  hss 
emaifed  as  an  Indispensable  partner. 

The  Charter  signed  on  that  day  declares 
that  "It  is  the  Inalienable  right  of  aU  people 
to  control  their  destiny,"  that  "freedom, 
equality.  Justice  and  (llgnlty  are  eesentlal  ob- 
jectives •  •  •  of  the  African  peoples."  It 
pledged  to  hamees  the  natxiral  and  human 
resourcee  of  Africa  for  tha  total  advancement 
of  your  peoples. 

My  country  knows  what  those  words  mean. 
To  us.  as  to  you.  they  are  not  abetractlons. 

They  are  a  Uvlng  part  of  our  experlenoe 
as  mMi  and  Nations. 

Ihey  siun  up  the  basic  asplraUons  which 
your  people  and  mine  share  In  common:  to 
secure  the  right  of  self-government;  to  bulkl 
strong  democratic  Institutions;  and  to  Im- 
prove the  level  of  every  cltlsen's  weU-belng. 
We  have  learned  that  these  aspirations  ire 
indivisible.  If  it  takes  self-determination  to 
become  a  free  nation.  It  also  takee  a  cllmste 
of  rsgular  growth  to  remain  one.  And  thst 
means  the  wise  development  of  hiuian  and 
natural  resources. 

Whether  nations  are  five  years  old  cr  190 
years  old.  tbe  striving  for  these  goals  new 
ends.  No  nation  ever  completes  the  task  at 
combining  freedom  with  responsibility, 
hberty  with  ordei^-and  applying  theee  prla- 
dples.  day  aft^  day.  to  new  problems. 

Because  these  prlnolples  are  Imbedded  In 
the  hearts  of  Africans  and  Americans  silks. 
I  have  asked  you  to  Join  me  today  in  com- 
memorating the  f  oxmdlng  of  the  Organlsatioa 
of  African  Unity. 

It  Is  a  good  ooeasion  to  raafflrm  a  unity 
ot  purpoaa  that  tranaoanda  two  oontlnsnti. 

X 

Aa  your  Charter  and  our  Declaratlan  of 
Independence  aet  forth,  we  believe  that  gov* 
cmm«nta  must  derive  their  Juat  powers  fnai 
the  oooaant  of  the  govamad. 

lUs  to  tha  oora  of  poUtleal  freedom  sad 
the  first  prlaelpla  ot  natkm-bullding. 

la  tha  paat  fiftaan  years,  ballaf  In  ssif- 
datanxxlnatlon  has  fired  the  swift  moountoa 
ot  Africa  toward  fuu  participation  In  ths 
eommoalty  ot  nattooa.  It  has  been  a  truly 
ramarkahla  era  In  which  mors  than  thirty 
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The  road  haa  not  been 
HBeulty.    Its  Mid  to  not  a 
Ibve  have  been  npt  and 
«in  be  mora.    But  aa  oba 
gaahed  embaaaartorB  1 
Mttars  most  about  new  nai 
tbqr  b*v*  growing  palna  but 
iMt  growing." 

There  to  In  Afrloa  today 
apueness  that  government  44uKt  repreaant 
Iks  true  will  ot  its  dtlaens.    i  L^roas  the  oon 
ttasnt  tha  majority  ot  peopte  prefer  aelf ' 
gsfamment  with  peril  to  subaervlenoe  with 
Hnatty. 

Tbto  makes  all  tlia  mora  repugnant  the 
siiTow  and  outmoded  poUcy  n^hloh  In  aoma 
psrts  of  Africa  parmlta  tha  fei^ito  rola  at  tha 
■panes  of  the  many. 

Tbe  United  Statae  haa  leamM  from  lamen- 
tsble  personal  experlenoe  the'tnete  and  In- 
jwtloe  that  result  from  the  (lomlnatton  of 
OBS  race  by  another.  Just  ai  jwe  are  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  remnant  ■  of  Inequality 
tram  our  own  midst,  we  are  s  Ifo  with  yon — 
hsart  and  soul — aa  you  try  toldo  the  same. 

We  believe,  as  you  do,  thibi  denial  of  a 
ahole  people's  right  to  shape  their  national 
totare  is  moraUy  wrong.  I 

We  also  know  It  to  poUttoal  ijr  and  socially 
tartly.  A  nation  In  tha  Twiatleh  Century 
oauiot  expect  to  achieve  ordw  and  sustain 
frovth  luUees  It  moves— not  Ji  it  steadily  but 
i^tdly— In  the  direction  of  If  ull  poUtloal 
ri^ils  for  all  Its  people.  '  | 

It  has  taken  us  time  to  leefn  thU  lesson. 
Bat  having  learned  it,  we  do,  not  Intend  to 
forgetlt.  '' 

The  government  ot  the  Unli 
net,  therefore,  ooodone  the 
itdsl  or  political  injustice 
aarid.    We  shall  continue  to 
ibue  of  assistance  to 
ind  political  oppreealon. 

A«  a  basic  part  of  our  nal 
IS  have  supported  self -de 
trtely  transition  to  majorlt; 
quarter  of  the  globe.    Theee 
inlded  our  policy  from  India 
plnai  and  from  Vietnam  to 
fulds  our  policy  today  toward]  ^Ihodeala. 

Ws  are  giving  every  encoingement  and 
npport  to  the  efforte  of  the  Uaited  Kingdom 
•ad  tbe  United  Nations  to  resiere  legitimate 
lOTtmment  in  Rhodesia.  Onlk  when  thto  to 
ueoaqjlished  can  steps  be  tak  tn  to  open  the 
ton  power  and  responsibility  of  nationhood 
to  aU  the  people  of  Rhodesia  4-not  Just  six 
pweant  of  them. 

Ibe  disruptive  effects  of  cuinnt  ssactlona 
an  heavily  upon  Zanlbla,  adding  a  dUBeult 
toden  to  that  yoimg  republic's  efforts  to 
*«Bgthen  its  luktlonal  life.  I  nave  Informed 
ViwUent  Kenneth  Kaunda  [that  we  will 
*vk  with  him  In  trying  to  meet  the  eco- 
MBie  pressures  to  -whieh  hto  o^tintry  to  being 
•objected.  -j        *  — • 

The  foreign  poUcy  of  the  Uhlted  Statea  to 
wotod  in  iu  life  at  home.  Wt  iwlll  not  per- 
■It  human  rlgtata  to  be  reatrlctod  In  our  own 
<"antry.  And  we  wlU  not  adiport  poUdea 
■woad  which  are  baaed  on  thaln^  ot  mlnor- 
n>M  cr  the  discredited  notloni  that  man  ai« 
to«iual  before  the  Uw.  i 

JJWwUl  not  live  by  a  double  standard— 
JJ«*«"»ng  ateoad  what  wa  df  not  |^«etlee 
«b«ne.  or  venerating  at  bUna  wbaS  w« 
Itore  abroad.  |I 

n  I ! 

Our  dreams  and  our  vision  lAra  ot  a  time 
Wtt  men  of  aU  raoea  wW  UiM  aa  memban 
■»•  same  community,  worlmg  with  one 
y"'  *^o*  OQly  beeauae  tb^^  aeeurlty  to 
■^•rable  but  alao  baoauaa  m  to  right  and 

'Wa  vlsl<m  rsqulrsa  ever  laeraaslng  aoo- 
^*|«4  aodal  opportanlty. 

jjMBtag  Its  saplratlons.  I  ki(k  how  omn- 
^■■f  to  bsr  aaad  to  aM*y'     


Stataa  ean- 

>tuatlon  ot 

here  In  the 

ivide  our  full 

from  social 

tradition. 
Ion  and  an 
in  every 
slplee  have 
the  Phll4>- 
stan.    They 


taohaology  to 
peopto. 

Mttobbaa  been  aaoaaa|dlaha«  In  tba  years 
•Inoa  Indapandanoa  eama  to  many  laambars 
at  your  organlaatton.  Ton  are  proving  ythmt 
can  be  dona  when  fraadom  and  datenilaa- 
tlon  are  Joined  with  aalt-halp  and  aztaraal 


We  have  bean  partteularty  heartened  by 
the  Impatua  toward  regkmal  cooperation  la 
Aftloa. 

Tha  world  lias  leaobed  a  st^a  wlura  aaeaa 
of  tha  moat  effacttva  naana  ot  •^ropomfrr 
growtin  can  beat  be  edhlevad  In  Urge  untta 
oommandlng  lazga  raaooroaa  and  laqpe  nutf- 
kata.  Wa  liava  learned  m  thto  generation 
that  moat  natlon-atatea  are  too  amall,  acting 
alooa.  to  aasora  tha  waltara  of  aU  their  pao- 
plai 

Tbto  doea  noi  mean  tha  lose  ot  bard* 
earned  national  Indapandanoa. 

It  dooa  mean  that  the  acddente  ot  na- 
tional boundarlea  do  not  have  to  lead  to 
hoatUlty  and  oonfilot  or  serve  as  Impossible 
obatadas  to  progress. 

You  have  buUt  new  Instlttttlons  to  express 
a  new  sense  of  unity.  Svan  aa  you  grapple 
with  the  problems  ot  early  nationhood,  you 
have  eought  out  new  poaslblUtlee  of  Joint 
action— the  OAU  Itself,  tba  iDonamle  Ocm- 
mlsslon  for  Afrloa,  the  African  Development 
Bank,  and  sub-reglaaal  groupings  auch  aa 
the  Boonomlc  Community  of  Bsstam  Afrloa. 

Growth  In  Afrloa  must  follow  tba  Inapira- 
tloo  ot  African  peoplea.  It  mnist  stem  from 
the  leadership  of  Afrtoan  governments.  As- 
slstaooe  tram  others,  howavar,  oan  provide 
the  extra  reaouroea  to  apsad  growth. 

Such  assistance  to  already  under  way.  In 
the  last  five  years,  aid  from  all  external 
aouroee  haa  amounted  to  over  gg  bUllon — 
at  which  the  United  Stotas  has  extended  ap- 
proximately $2  billion. 

But  none  of  us  can  be  content  whan  we 
measure  what  to  being  done  agalnat  what 
oould  be  dona. 

We  are  anxious  to  work  with  you  to  fulfill 
your  ambitions. 

Working  with  others,  wa  are  prepared  to 
help  you  build  a  modem  Africa. 

I  can  think  ot  many  mlaalonB  on  whloh 
we  oan  all  work  together. 

First,  to  atrengthen  the  regional  eoononUo 
aotivitiea  you  have  already  begun. 

My  country  haa  offered  the  African  De- 
velopment Bank  technlnal  aastotanoe  for  Ito 
organisation  and  ataflbig,  funds  to  flnanoa 
surveys  ot  project  poadbllltlea,  and  loan 
funds  for  capital  projects.  Wa  are  ready 
to  assist  the  regional  economic  oonununltles 
In  Bast  Afrloa  and  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent through  technical  assistance  and 
Unanrlng  of  capital  projaete  which  wUl  htf p 
to  Integrate  tha  vaitous  aconomlo  regions. 

Second,  to  inereaae  the  number  of  frafned 
Afrioana. 

Ws  have  been  devoting  a  large  part  ot  our 
aid  funds  for  Africa  to  education.  Thto  pro- 
portion will  increase. 

TOUs  year  we  are  assisting  In  the  devel- 
<^«ient  and  stafllng  ot  M  oollegea  and  unl- 
versltlas.  We  are  financing  graduate  and 
undergraduate  training  for  over  3,000  Afri- 
can atudanta  In  the  United  Stotea.  Alto- 
gether, almoat  7,000  Afrioan  atudente  ara 
studying  with  us  now.  We  ara  *»«»p»wg  aoma 
M  secondary  and  vocatlraial  training  instl- 
tutloas  In  Afrtca.  And  we  are  aiding  21 
teacher  training  Instltutlims  while  also  pro- 
viding thousands  ot  taachara.  mostly  ttariMgh 
tha  Peaoa  Oorpe. 

Bat  thaae  aff  orti  ara  not  anoogh.  One  ot 
the  greatest  needa  to  to  overeoeae  the  frua- 
tration  of  many  qualified  studantf  who  ar* 
tmaUe  to  obtain  a  higher  edueatlon. 

To  help  meet  that  problem,  wa  propoaa 
to  aaatot  yoor  effort  to  make  owtatn  Afttaan 
iwlvarsttlea  regional  oanters  ot  training  and 
pmfaasional  esoeUenoe:  to  eaplora  with  yoor 
govtnuaeate  aa  AfHeaa  Student 
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flsr  asaissliigatodeate  to  attend  AMoam  unt- 
varaltlaa. 

raft«,  to  daaetop  efaedea  I 
■gatewi  /or  J^tos. 

atrlea  to  an  lanHaae  aonttaaat 
lag  tr  IndapsadWrt  stataa  wttb  aMU  man  to 
amarga.    TSialr  aamaaiilesttoita  links 
f flcaMd  la  nofcmlal  tbaaa  and  tie 
to  the  eutalda  weiM  tbaa  to  aa^  . 

AtriealB  eoatlaaatid  dev^opaiaat  aea*  a 
modem  oonmanleaSlooa  aystam  toauet  the 

Tte  onitad  statae  baa  eteaady  flaaooad 
aavaral  eapttal  prejaeta  far  *«— >— '''-i^^^r 
baks  and  feemttoa.  We  have  provldad  tattb- 
nleal  aaatotance  to  «<'»w»»«q»tffft*i>n  aarvtoaa 
In  a  aambar  ot  eoantrlas.  and  I  bava  aa- 
tborlaad  new  aarveys  looking  to  the  wldea- 
tng  at  aatoUng  tetoenmmwnleatlopa. 

Ooeaaranloatkm  aatomtaa  oSar  a  atrtklng 
OKMrtunlty  to  make  even  greater  advaaoaa. 
To  uae  thaae  eatamtaa  effwtlvaly,  ground 
stations  mttot  be  built  to  bridge  the  eoatl- 
nent.  They  wooM  provide  the  eaaantlal  llnka 
between  the  eatalllte  and  the  ooavantloBal 


Thto  Nation  to  prepared  to  aaatot  to  tbe 
aatabltohment  of  theaa  atotlOBa.  Wa  wm 
aiamma  tha  aaad  tor  addltlooal  groimd  »*«»» 
to  aaabla  Atrtea  to  aaeura  greater  beaaata 
from  tbaaa  satemtaa. 

Tbaaa  tmmertlata  aotloaa  Uhwtrate  aosae 
a  the  opportuatlaa  for  aooparaSlve  effort. 
Otbar  poaaumitlaa  deearva  early  study. 

Afriea'a  gnat  dlatanoaa  require  mora  mod- 
am  road.  rail,  and  abrllaka.  Tbe  oontlnaatli 
grea*  lakes  and  riven  oould  provide  aa  encr- 
mooa  Intoraal  transport  network. 

Davtf  opment  of  regional  power  rrlda,  utU- 
lalng  existing  and  growing  generating  capao- 
Ity,  offara  aa  exalting  posslbaity  for  regional 
oooparatlon  and  naitlonal  growth. 

Opportunltlea  fer  tavaatDMnt  are  atlU 
largely  untapped  deaplte  tbe  faot  tbat  Afrtean 
oountrtae  bava  waloomed  private  antaiprlaee. 

Atrioa's  farm  produotlaa  doea  not  meet  tha 
nutrttloaal  needs  at  Ma  feat  gRMm«  popula- 
tion. 

Atrlean  tarrltarlaa  may  need  epedal  help 
In  training  their  people  and  In  strengthening 
thah:  Instltutlona  aa  they  move  toward  a^ 
government. 

We  want  to  eq>Iara  theee  and  other  waya 
to  reepond  to  Afrtoan  needa.  I  have  In- 
atruotad  tha  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
American  oOolato  to  review  oar  own  davslop- 
ment  poUolea  and  prograau  to  AMoa.  Wa 
WlU  be  aeeklng  new  Maaa  and  advioa  fram 
Amerloaa  aoholara,  tma1naa«iiaii.  and  axptfta 
ooncemad  with  AMeals  problems.  Our  Am- 
bassador to  Sthl<^da  Bd  Koiry.  will  be  work- 
ing full-time  tn  tbe  weeks  ahead  to  foUow 
throogb  tbaaa  Intttatlvea.  We  wtoh  to  dto- 
cuaa  new  ooc^Mratlve  approaofaea  and  Ideas 
with  African  govamaante,  aa  wan  aa  with 
other  govemmento  and  International  gronpa 

In  Bhort.  tha  United  Statee  wante  to  ra- 
spond  In  any  way  tbat  will  be  ganulnMy 
helpful— from  the  private  American  dttsen 
to  a  oomblnaMon  ot  many  xwtlons,  frtim  a 
bUataral  effort  with  a  ati^a  AfMoan  eoontry 
to  ragkaial  programs. 

Above  all,  we  wish  to  respond  In  waya  that 
wUl  be  guided  by  tha  vision  ot  Afrloa  Itself . 
so  that  the  prlndples  we  share— tba  prtn- 
clples  which  underlies  the  OAU  Ohartw— 
oome  to  life  In  oonformlty  with  tbe  eultuia 
and  aqMratlons  of  tbe  African  paoplw. 
m 

It  oBoa  was  aald  at  A«Miri«M>«  that  "With 
nothing  are  wa  eo  generous  as  advice  .  .  . 
We  prater  bebig  with  peopto  we  do  things  for 
to  being  wttb  paoide  who  do  tbtngs  tbr  us." 
But  It  to  no  longer  a  oaee  ot  what  we  can  do 
for  or  even  with  tba  people  of  Afrloa.  We 
have  come  to  recognise  bow  mudi  wa  have 
to  learn  from  you. 

Aa  one  at  the  great  AfMcaxw— Or.  Jamas; 
Aggrsy— wrote:  nr  you  go  to  AMea  expaet- 
Ing  anasaWitng  from  as,  end  give  iw  a   ' 
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to  do  ■nmothtng  flor  yoo,  w  vitt  ft«« 
■urprlae." 

Ac  «•  hum  -d—pwiad  our  ntUWonthlp  with 
yoii.  w*  bftT*  iMuned  tha*  Attica  feM  iwMr 
bM»  ■•  dwki'M  ow  Hwiwnf  <K  tt;  -ttat 
AMok  to  not  ea^ptammut-imm  p»af»  but 
•  aaoMie  or  pteOH  ajod  paoptarvlth  dUtavnt 
mhiM  and  lUfflKant  trartlMwia;  tiMit  tbaf 
vaot  to  dMid*  for  tbnwalvM  tha  klad  iT 
■attoM  tbajr  wtah  to  bulM. 

W«  bava  Itiml  not  only  about  yon  but 
about  ounalVM:  about  our  dMH  to  AMea 
•Bd  tte  roMa  ot  m  aoaay  of  oar  AaiaWan 
anlttual  wltMs  aivl  tBadtOoos. 

Tb»  huaan  aBtarpUM  eC  ifblab  W9  ara 
all  a  part  baa  fnam  ttaroogb  oontacta  ba- 
tvaaa  nan  o£dUr«f«Bt  tadbca.  dlSacant  stataa. 
aad  dlffarant  nattona.  Throucb  thoaa  oon- 
tacU  wa  bave  laaraad  naw  idaaa,  nam  Inalgbta 
Into  onnalvai.  nav  wkjm  at  looking  at  tha 
ualvaraa  of  natura  and — ^moat  Importantly— 
aaar  usdentaodtnc  of  nian's  ralatlon  to  tato 

It  tothla  kJMWladca  tbat  andurea. 

It  to  thto  da^enlnc  appraoUtlon  and  ra- 
q>«ct  for  tha  dlvaraity  of  tha  wortd— anh 
■MP  and  nation  la  H— that  IneraaaM  tha 
potalbmtlaa  for  paace  and  ordar. 

Tour  BieaUaQotoa.  I  bopa  that  durlnc  your 
atay  In  oar  country  jou  will  look  la  on  tha 
African  programa  at  our  unlvaraltlaa.  fooMla- 
tloaa  aad  Inatltutas.  Tbeaa  piofranu  ara 
oootrlbutlac  to  tha  mutual  undoatandlnc 
wabothMak. 

In  thto  coanacUoD,  Amaneaa  pubUahera 
hava  producad  hundrada  ot  booka  abotit 
Africa  In  reoant  yeara.  Ona  of  tha  most  ra- 
oent  to  thto  haodaoma  voluma  on  African 
arVln  Amarloan  muaauma  and  prlvata  ooUao- 


TMa  book  waa  pr«parad  for  VJB.  Informa- 
tion aarvlcaa  in  Africa  aad  will  h^  Incraaaa 
tha  undaratandlng  aad  appradation  ot  your 
rich  cultural  harltaga. 

I  would  Uka  you  to  aec^t  a  paraonal  copy 
ot  thto  book  aa  a  ^wmaato  ot  our  T^t^«Tig 
today. 

Tha  Organisation  of  African  Unity  haa  ba- 
eotna  an  important  organ  for  building  that 
paaca  and  cnler.  On  thto  third  aaalvaraary 
ay  c«i;itrynwn  join  ma  in  Hauttag  jfm. 
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WAR  OP  NERVBB 

Mr.  CliCVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanlmooa  oonaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ihlaryland  [Mr.  Fallon]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ohJection  to  the  request  of  the  gentl(«ian 
from  Michigan? 

There  wma  no  ototecOan. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  once  again  stated  clearly 
our  imxpose  and  our  concern  In  Vietnam. 

We  are  not  there  to  dictate  a  form  of 

Sverament  for  the  Vietnamese  people, 
e  President  said  at  his  news  conference 
last  Saturday. 

We  want  to  see  the  Vietnamese  In- 
ereasingly  able  to  manage  their  own 
affairs.    And  as  the  President  said: 

Wa  ragret  any  dlvaialon  from  that  taak  and 
from  afforta  to  defeat  tha  Communtot  at- 
tampt  to  taka  ovar  South  Vlatnam. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  refers  to  the  Presi- 
dent's statements  after  making  note  of 
the  belief  htid  by  snne  that  dononstra- 
ttons  In  South  Vietnam  amount  to  a  war 
of  nerres  against  the  Dhlted  States.  The 
newspaper  suggests  In  an  editorial  that 
those  who  attemnt  to  keep  Vietnam  in 
tunnoS  wlU.  pay  attention  to  the  UjBw 
attitude  as  axpressed  by  the  Presktont. 


ThS'  8te.  U  its  editorial,  commettds 
the  President  for  voicing  his  concern. 
I^tb  wi;  and  the  Bputh  Vietnamese  are 
eAgiured  In  "a  hard  and  frustrating  Job." 
I  Include  the  »(}UQrM  iR  the  Racoao  at 
this  point:      ,s.j..  <^   •     /  .  . 

^Rom  tha  Baltimora  Sun.  May  28, 1906] 
"^  ■  Wab  of  Ifxivm 

Some  of  our  offlclato  In  Waahlngton  balleva 
tha  Buddhist  laadara  la  South  Vietnam  are 
akalng  their  damonatrafaona,  at  laast  In  part, 
at  public  op^oa  in  the  Unltad  Statea,  Aa 
Philip. Potter  reported  In  the  Sun  two  days 
ago.  tha  Buddhtota  who  seek  a  greater  voice 
in  tlto  South  Vietnamese  Qoverzmient  ap- 
parently "are  trying  to  bring  down  the  Ky 
regime  by  a  war  of  nerves  waged  against  the 
Val^d  States."  Let  xia  hope  that  the  Bud- 
dhtota and  othera  who  are  keeping  South 
Vtotnam  In  tuimoU  will  give  equ«^  cloee 
attention  to  the  United  States'  attitude  to- 
ward thalr  action,  as  expressed  Satiuday  by 
President  Johnson. 

"We  are  not  in  Vtotnam  to  dictate  what 
form  of  government  they  should  have,**  the 
Preaident  aald.  "We  have  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  It  to  our  wish  to  see  them 
increasingly  able  to  manage  their  own  affaire 
with  tha  i>artlclpatlon  of  an  ever  broader 
share  of  the  population.  We  regret  any 
diveraion  from  that  taak  and  from  efforta  to 
defeat  the  Commixnist  attempt  to  take  over 
South  Vietnam." 

^The  Prealdent'a  e^resaton  of  regret  waa  an 
understatement,  but  hto  meaning  should  be 
clear  In  South  Vietnam.  So.  too,  should  be 
hto  remarks  later  in  hto  press  conference 
about  the  American  public's  attitude,  and  lito 
own,  toward  the  war  in  \letnam. 

'"ITie  longer  we  are  there,"  he  said,  "the 
more  sacrlflces  we  make.  The  more  we  spend, 
the  more  discontent  there  will  be,  the  more 
diasatisfaction  there  wlU  be;  the  more  wlah 
and  deelre  there  will  be  to  get  out.  Leading 
that  parade  to  the  Preeldent.  If  you  want  to 
feel  that  it  troublea  yon  100  percent,  Juat 
double  that  for  the  President  and  make  tbat 
aoo  per  cent.   Say  hto  concern  doubles  youra." 

Mr.  Johnson  should  be  commended  by 
Americans — and,  we  beUeve,  by  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  aa  wtil — ^for  shovring  hto 
oonoem  in  tftto  way.  As  he  said.  South  Viet- 
nam to  engaged  in  "a  bard  and  frustrating 
job"  In  trying  to  build  a  nation  m  the  teeth 
of  the  Oommunist  efforta  to  take  over  the 
oonntry  by  force.  Ha  might  weU  have  added 
that  Aawricans  are  alao  engaged  in  a  hard 
and  frustrating  job  in  trying  to  help  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 
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REBIARKB  OP  PRESIDENT  LYNDON 
B.  JOHNSON  AT  WHITE  HOUSE 
RECEPTION  CELEBRATINQ  THE 
THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OP  AFRICAN 
UNITY.  MAY  26.  1988 

Mr.  CLEVENOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bkaosxas]  may  ex- 
tmd  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoko  and  Indude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  on  May  36,  lt68.  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  delivered  what  may  well  be 
the  most  significant  statement  on  UJS. 
policy  toward  Africa  ever  delivered  by 
an  American  President. 

The  Ftesldent  oMke  at  a  I'eeeptloQ  at 
the  While  Bouse  before  African  am- 
baiMdan  and  others  concoxMl  wltb 


Afrloaa  affairs  <m  tba  i«^Ttim  of  t^ 
third  anniversary  of  the  Organlsattoasf 
African  unity. 

The  text  of  the  President's  eloqwnt 
address  on  t^s  occasion  follows: 


LTinxw  B.  Ja       

-!  AT  Whuk  Hoosb  Baovxioif  CBxBSAnm 
^TBB  Tuaa  AiomauaKT  or  tkx  Oaatm- 

BATioN  or  AnucAir  UmrT,  M^t  38,  19M 

iir.  Ambassadors,  Ladtoa  and  Oentlemen: 

"Huee  years  ago  yesterday  the  heads  of  yonr 
gOTenfmants  aigned  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganlkatlon  of  African  Unity.  It  was  a  memo- 
rable day  for  your  continent  and  for  the 
modem  worlc^  into  which  Africa  has  emergifl 
as  an  indtapenaaMe  partaer. 

The  Charter  signed  oa  tbat  day  dedans 
that  "It  to  the  Inallenahle  right  of  all  people 
to  control  their  destiny,"  tbat  "freedoo, 
equality,  justice  and  dignity  are  essential  ob- 
jectives •  •  •  of  the  AfMoan  peoples."  n 
pledged  to.  harness  the  natural  and  himian 
reeourcea  of  Africa  for  the  total  advancemsot 
of  your  peoples. 

My  country  knows  what  thoee  words  mean. 
To  us,  as  to  you,  they  are  not  abstractions. 

They  are  a  living  part  of  our  experience  ■• 
men  and  Nations. 

They  sum  up  the  basic  aspirations  which 
your  people  and  mine  share  In  common:  to 
secure  the  right  of  self-government;  to  build 
strong  democratic  Institutions;  and  to  im- 
prove the  level  of  every  citizen's  weU-belng. 

We  have  learned  that  tliase  aspirations  sre 
indivisible.  If  it  takes  self-determination  to 
become  a  free  nation,  it  also  takes  a  cllmato 
of  regular  growth  to  remain  one.  And  thai 
means  the  wise  development  of  human  aad 
natural  reeourcas. 

Whether  nations  are  five  years  old  or  190 
years  old,  the  striving  for  these  goals  never 
ends.  No  nation  ever  completes  the  task  of 
combining  freedom  with  responsibility,  lib- 
erty, with  order — and  applying  these  princi- 
ples, day  after  day,  to  new  problems. 

Because  these  principles  are  Imbedded  In 
the  hearts  of  Africans  and  Americans  alike,  I 
have  aaked  you  to  join  me  today  in  commem- 
orating the  founding  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity. 

It  to  a  good  occasion  to  re-afDrm  a  unity  of 
purpose  that  transcends  two  contlnenta. 

I.  TKK  coax  or  POuncAi.  nxxDOK 

As  your  Charter  and  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  sat  forth,  we  beUeve  that  gov- 
emmenta  must  dailve  their  Just  powers  fion 
the  oonsott  of  the  governed. 

ThU  to  the  core  of  political  freedom  and 
the  first  pMrlndple  of  nation -building. 

In  the  past  fifteen  years,  beUef  In  self- 
determination  haa  fired  the  swift  momentum 
ot  Africa  toward  full  participation  m  tbs 
oommnnlty  of  "Bt1"nt  It  has  been  a  tmty 
remarkable  era  in  which  more  ^han  thirty 
nations  have  emerged  from  oolonlaltom  to  to- 
dependence. 

The  road  haa  not  been  traveled  witboot 
difltoulty.  Xts  end  to  not  even  yet  In  stgbl. 
There  have  been  ups  and  downs — and  tban 
will  be  more.  But  as  one  of  your  dlstln- 
gulahed  auriaasaadors  haa  pointed  out,  "WhM 
mattera  moat  about  new  natfewa  to  not  thi* 
they  have  growing  patna  but  tbat  they  an 
in  fact  growing." 

TlMra  to  in  AfMoa  today  an  Incresrtaj 
awarauew  tbat  government  must  repiessn* 
the  true  will  ot  its  dtiaens.  Across  the  eeo- 
tlnent  the  majority  at  people  prefer  «eU- 
govemment  with  peril  to  sulMervience  vitb 
serenity. 

Thto  makes  all  the  OMra  repugnant  ttt 
narrow  and  outmoded  pai\ey  which  In  aeaa 
oarts  of  Africa  permits  the  few  to  ruto  a* 
the  expense  of  the  many. 

■me  United  Statea  hm  toamed  ("»'!': 
mentable  personal  experience  the  waste  aaa 
UiJiMttoe  that  result  from  the  domlsadaa 
of  oiw  race  by  another.  Jtiaiaa  waaredetts- 
ialBad  to  rwgoow  tha  rcsinaati  of  IneqaaWf 
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United  King- 


from  our  own  midat,  we 
beart  and  soul— as  you  try 

We  believe,  aa  you  do, 
whole  people's  right  to 
future  to  morally  wrong.  I 

We  also  know  it  to  poUtlcf^y  and  aodaUy 
oostly.    A  nation  in  the 
cannot  expect  to  achieve 
growth  unleea  it  movea — ^not 
npuilj—in  the   direction 
righto  for  aU  ita  people. 

It  haa  taken  ua  time  to  1< 
But  having  learned  It,  we  db|  no«  Inrtead  to 
target  it.  , 

The  government  of  tha  Ui^l^d  Statea  oaa- 
not,  therefore,  condone  tha  warpetuation  ot 
radal  or  political  Injuatlce  saywhere  la  the 
vorld.  We  shall  continue  to^vide  our  fuU 
ihare  of  aaelatance  to  refugees  from  aoolal 
and  political  oppression. 

As  a  basic  part  of  our 
we  bave  supported  aelf-d< 
orderly  transition  to  nujoril 
quarter  of  the  globe.       ' 
guided  our  policy  from  Indli 
pines  and  from  Vietnam  to 
guide  our  policy  today 

We  are  giving  every  eni 
lupport  to  the  efforta  of  t! 
dom  and  the  United  Nations  to  restore  legttl- 
mato  government  in  Rhodesto.  Only  when 
this  Is  aooompltohed  can  staps  be  taken  to 
open  the  full  power  and  neBponaiblllty  of 
nationhood  to  all  the  people  of  Bhodeala — 
not  just  six  percent  of  themi 

The  disruptive  effects  c^  current  sanc- 
tions fall  heavily  upon  Zambia,  adding  a  dif- 
ficult burden  to  tha;t  young  :lapubllc's  efforts 
to  strengthen  Its  national  life.  I  have  in- 
formed President  Kenneth  itaunda  thait  we 
will  wOTk  with  him  in  tryitig  to  meet  the 
economic  preesurea  to  whlcli  hto  country  to 
being  subjected.  |! 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  united  States  to 
rooted  in  its  life  at  home.  We  will  not  per- 
mit human  righta  to  be  raatrioted  in  our 
own  country.  And  we  will  not  support  poU- 
des  abroad  which  are  baaed  on  the  rule  of 
minorities  or  the  dtocredlted  notlOD  that 
men  are  tmequal  before  the 

We  will  not  live  by  a  do 
prafeeslng  abroad  what  we 
at  home,  or  venerating  at 
Ignore  abroad. 

n.  ouK  DBXAiu  am  oMi  vmoir 

Car  dreams  and  our  vtoloa  are  of  a  tlnM 
vhen  men  of  all  races  will  live  aa  members 
of  the  same  community,  wQtking  with  one 
another  not  only  because  ttlelr  security  to 
Inseparable  but  alao  becaua^  it  to  right  aad 
just,  1 

Thto  vision  requlrea  ever  { Inoreaalng  eco- 
tosnto  and  social  oi;^>ortual' 

I  know  the  enormous  taiia  Africa  faces 
to  fulfilling  its  aspirationaj  Z  know  how 
oonpelllng  to  her  need  ta  apply  modem 
Mtoaee  and  technology  to  ei^lch  the  life  of 
lMrpe<^e. 

Much  haa  been  aocranpltoh^  In  the  yeara 
since  Independence  came  to  aumy  m«nbars 
of  your  organiaation.    Tou  a^  proving  what 
can  be  done  when  freedom 
tton  are  Joined  with  self 
uaUtance. 

We  have  been  particular; 
the  Impetus  toward  regl( 
Africa. 

The  world  has  reached  a 
^  the  moat   effecttve 
Cowth  can  beat  be  achlevi 

*""°*»Milng  large  rasotu-oes, .,. „ 

■•te.  We  have  learned  la  Ihto  gaaeratloa 
that  most  natlon-sUtaa  ara  Mo  ■naU,  acting 
■loBa,  to  assure  the   welf  ak»  ot   aU  theto 

Thto  does  act  axeaa  th^  loos  of  bard- 
aaned  natkmal  tadopaadeaofJ 

Itdoaa  meaa  that  the  acekiints  of  aatloaal 

■wadartos  do  aot  have  to  1e)ad  to  taoatlUty 
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and  conflict  or  serve  aa  Impossible  obstadea 
toprngresi. 

Tou  have  built  aew  tnatltutloas  to  expreaa 
a  new  sense  of  unity.  Bven  as  you  grapple 
with  the  problem  of  earty  nationhood,  you 
have  aought  out  new  poaaibUitiee  of  Joint 
action — ^the  OAU  itself,  the  Icoaooilo  Com- 
Biiasioa  for  Africa,  the  Afrlcaa  Developmeat 
Baak.  aad  sub-regloaal  groupiags  such  aa 
the  Beonooilc  Commualty  of  Eaatcra  Africa. 

Orowth  la  Africa  must  follow  the  lasplra- 
tloa  of  African  peoplee.  It  must  stem  from 
the  leadership  of  African  govemmeata. 
Asstotance  from  others,  however,  caa  pro- 
vide the  extra  resotirces  to  speed  growth. 

Such  asstotance  to  already  under  way.  In 
the  last  five  years,  aid  from  aU  exteraal 
sources  has  amounted  to  over  $8  blllioa— 
of  which  the  United  Statea  haa  extended 
approximately  $3  billion. 

But  none  of  ua  can  be  content  when  we 
measure  what  to  being  done  against  what 
could  be  done. 

We  are  anxious  to  work  with  you  to  fulfill 
your  ambitions. 

Working  with  others,  we  are  prepared  to 
help  you  build  a  modern  Africa. 

I  can  think  of  many  »«««■<""■  on  which  we 
can  all  work  together. 

J'lrst,  to  strengthen  the  regional  eeonomio 
cictivitiea  you  hone  already  hegnn. 

My  country  haa  offered  the  African  Devel- 
opment Bank  technical  asstotance  for  ita 
organiaation  and  staffing,  f\inds  to  finance 
surveys  of  project  possibilities,  and  loan 
funda  for  capital  projects.  We  are  ready  to 
aasist  the  regional  economic  mmtnuTiltlee 
in  Bast  Africa  and  other  parte  of  the  con- 
tinent through  technical  aaaistaaoe  and 
flaancing  of  capital  projects  which  will  help 
to  integrate  the  various  economic  regions. 

Second,  to  increase  the  number  of  trained 
Africans. 

We  have  been  devoting  a  large  part  of  our 
aid  funda  for  AIHca  to  educaUoa.  This 
proportion  will  increaae. 

Thto  year  we  are  aaalstlng  in  the  AevtHop- 
ment  and  stalling  of  24  coUeges  and  univer- 
sities. We  are  financing  graduate  and  under- 
graduate traialag  for  over  2,000  Afrlcaa  atu- 
deata  la  the  United  States.  Altogether,  al- 
most 7,000  Afrlcaa  studeata  are  studylag 
with  us  now.  We  are  helping  aome  40  sec- 
ondary and  vocational  training  Inatltutiona 
in  Africa.  And  we  are  aiding  31  teacher 
training  institutions  while  alao  providing 
thouaanda  of  teachers,  mostly  through  the 
Peace  Corps. 

But  these  efforts  are  not  enough.  One  of 
the  greatest  needa  to  to  overcome  the  frua- 
tration  of  many  qualified  students  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  a  higher  education. 

To  help  meet  that  problem,  we  propose: 

— <to  aasiat  your  effort  to  make  oartala 
African  univeraitiea  regional  ceaters  of  trala- 
Ing  aad  professional  eseeUeace; 

— to  explore  with  your  govemmeata  aa 
Afrlcaa  Studeat  Program  for  deeervlog  stu- 
dents to  attend  Afrlcaa  ualversltlea. 

Third,  to  develop  effaetkte  eommimlesflona 
systems  for  Afriea. 

Africa  to  aa  linineTiia  co"t*p*"t  embrac- 
ing 87  indq>endeat  statea  with  still  aiore  to 
emerge.  Their  commualcatioBa  liaks  were 
foraied  la  colonial  tlatea  and  tie  them  more 
to  the  outaide  world  than  to  each  other. 

Afrlca'a  oontlaeatal  developaient  naads  a 
modem  coouaualcatloztf  qwtem  to  meet  the 
regloaal  requlrementa. 

The  United  States  has  already  financed 
aeveral  ci^dtal  projects  for  communications 
links  aad  facillttos.  We  have  provided  tech- 
nical assistance  to  cooununlcatloa  aervicea 
la  a  niuiber  of  couatrles.  aad  X  have  author- 
ised aew  surveys  looklag  to  the  wldenlag  of 
uTigtiwg  telecoouaualcatlons. 

Commualcatloa  aateUltes  offer  a  striking 
opporttmity  to  make  even  greater  advaacea. 
To  tiae  theee  satellltas  effecttvety.  gronad 
stations  must  be  buQt  to  bridge  the  eoatl- 
aeat.   Ttuvj  would  provide  the  esseatlal  llaks 


batweea  tha  istelllta  aad  the  ooaveatloaal 
netw(»'ks. 

Thto  Nation  to  prepared  to  assist  la  ths 
establtohmsat  of  these  stattoaa.  We  will  as- 
amlaa  tha  aeed  for  additional  gronad  Uaks 
to  enalde  Africa  to  secure  greater  benefits 
from  these  sateUltes. 

These  Immediate  actions  Illustrate  soma 
of  the  opportunltlee  for  cooperative  effort. 
Other  possibilities  deserve  early  study. 

Africa's  great  dlstancee  reqtiire  more  mod- 
em road,  rail,  and  air  links.  The  oontiaent'a 
great  lakea  and  rivers  could  provide  an  enor- 
moiu  internal  transport  network.  , 

Development  of  regional  power  grld^ 
utilising  existing  and  growing  geaeratlag 
ciqiacity,  offers  aa  excitlag  poaalblllty  for 
regloaal  eooperatioa  and  national  growth. 

Opportunities  for  investment  are  stm 
largely  untapped  despite  the  fact  that 
African  countriea  have  weloonxed  private 
enterprises. 

Afrlca'a  farm  production  does  not  meet  Vbd . 
nutritional  needs  ot  its  fast  growing  popula- 
tion. 

African  terrltoriee  noay  need  special  help 
In  training  their  people  and  in  strengthen- 
ing their  institutions  aa  they  move  toward 
self-government. 

We  want  to  explore  these  and  other  ways 
to  respond  to  African  needs.  I  have  la- 
structed  the  Secretary  (rf  State  and  other 
Amerlcaa  offlclato  to  review  our  owa  devel<q^ 
meat  policies  and  progranu  in  Africa.  Wo 
will  be  seeking  new  ideaa  aad  advice  from 
American  scholars,  businesamen.  and  experts 
concerned  with  Africa's  problems.  Out 
Ambassador  to  Ethiopia  Bd  Korry,  will  be 
wcM-king  full-time  in  the  weeks  ahead  to 
follow  through  these  intUtives.  We  wish  to 
discuss  new  cooperative  ai^roaeliea  aad  idaaa 
with  African  governments,  as  well  as  with 
other  governments  and  international  groupa. 

In  short,  the  United  Statee  wanta  to  re- 
spond in  any  way  that  will  be  geaulaely 
helpful — from  the  private  Ameriran  cltlsea 
to  a  comblaattoa  of  aiany  natUms,  from  a 
bilateral  effort  with  a  alngto  African  country 
to  reglcmal  programa. 

Above  all,  we  wlah  to  reqMod  la  ways  tha* 
will  be  guided  by  the  vtoloa  of  Africa  Itself, 
so  that  the  prtadples  we  ahara— the  prtn- 
clplee  which  underlto  the  OAU  Charter- 
come  to  life  in  conformity  with  the  culture 
and  aq>iratlona  of  the  African  peoples. 

az.  AacBOcsHs  cut  ubudt  raoai  araicam 

It  once  was  said  of  Aaierlcaaa  that  '^Ith 
nothing  are  we  so  generous  aa  advice  .... 
We  prefer  I>elng  with  peopto  we  do  things 
for  to  beiag  with  people  who  do  thlaci  for 
ua."  But  it  to  no  longer  a  caae  of  what  wo 
can  do  for  or  even  with  the  pec^le  of  Africa. 
We  have  coma  to  recogalze  how  much  ws 
have  to  learn  from  you. 

Aa  one  of  the  great  Africaaa— Or.  Jamas 
Aggrey — ^wrote:  "If  you  go  to  Africa  expoot- 
ing  eomethiag  from  us,  aad  give  us  a  chaaes 
to  do  aomothlag  for  you,  wo  will  give  you  a 
surprtse." 

As  we  bave  deepened  our  retotioBShlp  with 
you,  we  have  learned  that  Africa  haa  never 
beea  aa  dartc  as  our  igaoraaoe  of  It;  that 
Africa  to  not  one  plaoe  and  one  peopto  bat  a 
moeaio  of  places  aad  peoples  vrlth  different 
values  and  differcat  traditloas;  that  they 
want  to  decide  for  theauelves  tha  klad  oC 
nations  they  wish  to  build. 

We  have  learned  not  only  about  you  but 
about  ourselves:  about  otir  debt  to  Africa  and 
the  roots  of  so  many  of  onr  Amerlcaa  cultural 
values  aad  traditions. 

Tha  luuaaa  eataiprtoa  of  which  wo  are  all 
a  part  haa  growa  tbroogta  contacts  batwesu 
man  of  dlOereat  tribes,  dlOereat  states,  aad 
dlflaraat  aatloas.  Throagh  those  coataets 
we  have  Isamed  aew  Ideaa,  aew  iaalghts  lato 
ouisdvea,  aew  ways  of  looklag  at  the  tial- 
vene  of  aature  aad — most  Importaatly — asw 
uadsrstaadlag  of  aiaa's  relation  to  Ids 
brothars.  . .. 
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8to  tlU*  kBovtadc*  that  •ndom. 
is   thU   i1— ptninc   appraoUtioa   uM 
rvyaet  for  Um  dlTamtjr  of  Um  world— Mah 
~*" '"* —"-n  In  tt    tftit1iirmwith«p<M- 
•ttHUtlM  (or  pMM  UMl  octte. 

Tear  bocltendw.  Z  bop*  that  durtitc  your 
•tay  In  our  coontry  you  will  look  in  on  th« 
AMean  progranu  at  our  univanltlai,  f  onnda^ 
ttona  and  Inatttutai.  TtMaa  procramt  ara 
oontflbatlnc  to  tba  aratoal  undantandlnc 
wabothM^.  ^^ 

la  ttaU  oonneetlon.  Anwnlean  publUben 
bare  produced  bundrada  of  books  about 
AMoa  la  raoant  yaan.  On«  of  tha  moat 
r«c«nt  Is  tbla  bandaoma  Tohnaa  on  *«yiflan 
art  In  American  museums  and  prlTata 
coDaetloxia. 

nils  book  was  prepared  for  VS.  Informa- 
tlon  Semoaa  In  Africa  and  win  belp  Inereaae 
the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  your 
rleb  cultural  berltage. 

Z  would  like  you  to  accept  a  personal  copy 
of  tbls  book  as  a  memento  of  our  meetlnc 
today. 

Tbe  Organisation  of  African  tmity  baa  be- 
came an  important  organ  for  building  tbat 
peace  and  order.  On  tbla  tblrd  anntrenary 
my  countrymen  Join  me  In  saluting  you. 


May  SI,  1966 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Br  unanimous  oonaent.  leave  of  ab- 
senoe  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  OatXAn  (at  the  request  of  ICr. 
FMkDKL) .  tor  Wednesday.  Jlme  1. 1966,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Ur.  Carky  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pat- 
TBf ) ,  for  week  of  May  30.  1966.  on  ac- 
count of  offlclal  buslnesa 

Mr.  OnsiR  (at  the  request  of  Bfr.  Ot^ 
TmoM).  for  Tuesday.  May  31.  1966,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  O'Bunr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wotrr).  for  Tuesday,  May  31.  through 
June  3,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  MABTnr  of  Nebraska  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Bfr.  OxxAU)  R.  Poaa).  through 
June  8.  on  account  of  offlclal  business  as 
U.8.  delegate  to  ILO. 

Mr.  PAKNTm  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albbst)  .  for  May  31-June  2.  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Kun  (at  the  request  of  Mir.  Ai- 
BOT) ,  for  today.  May  31.  1966.  on  m- 
count  of  offlclal  boslnesB. 

Mr.  RoBBBTs  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
BSBT) .  for  the  remainder  of  tbe  week,  on 
account  of  offldal  business 


'"'  SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  oonsent,  permission  to 
address  the  House.  foDowlnff  the  legia- 
lattve  program  and  any  fecial  orden 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  EDKoirosoir.  for  20  »n<nut<>s.  today. 
-     Mr.  TBOilpaoif  of  Tszas.  for  30  minutes, 
today;  and  to  revise  and  txbaad  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  Bsatter. 

Mr.  Pncmaxz.  for  10  minutes,  today; 
to  rertae  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PoAGB,  for  30  minutes,  on  June  1; 
to  rerise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PoASB.  for  SO  minutes,  on  Tuesday 
June  7 ;  to  revise  and  extend  his  ramaric^' 
and  iDdttde  sKtranaoos  aaatter. 

Mr.  OeoDStt  (at  tbe  request  of  Mr. 
OBOvn),  for  SO  mbrates.  on  Jtme  1;  to 
revtae  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneoiis  matter. 

%$r.  Cutzn  (M  the  request  of  Mr. 
QeovBB) ,  for  1  hour,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennisalon  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  CowoxBasiDirAL 
Racoao.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.PDcnmar 

Mr.  STAHTOlf . 

Mr.  EDmmosow  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

(Tlie  fcdlowlng  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oaovn)  and  to  include 
extraneoiis  matter : ) 

Mr.  Pellt. 

(The  following  BCembers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Clxvcmoxb)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.RoircAua 

Mr.  RsBn. 

Mr.  Pascxu. 

Mr.  DlNGXLL. 

Mr.  JoifBs  of  North  Carolina  In  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Bto WM  of  CaUf omla. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLX7TION 
REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Soiate 
of  the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and.  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  fc^ows: 

8.  Con.  Bes.  86.  Cononrrlng  resolation  con- 
gratulating Astronauts  ReU  Armatrang  and 
DaTld  R.  Scott;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Tbe  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  mrolled  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  foUowlng  title: 

S.  3471.  An  act  to  Improve  and  clarify  cer- 
tain laws  of  tbe  Coaat  Ouard. 


'  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  moticm  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'do^  and  M  minutes  pin.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  June 
1. 1966.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  OOMMUNICA'nONS. 
KPC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communloattona  were  takm  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

94M.  A  latter  from  tbe  Oomptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  Tmited  Statea.  transmitting  a  i«- 
port  of  reoovety  of  needed  parte  from  enesa 
alraiaft  englnee,  Department  of  tbe  Air 
^oroe;  to  tlie  Oommlttaa  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

M4B.  Communication  from  the  Piasldent 
of  tba  united  Statae.  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  tbe  requeat  for  ^>proprlatlons  for 
the  Paaoa  Ootpa,  for  fiscal  year  1967  (H.  Doc. 
Mo.  448);  to  Um  Committee  on  Apprmjrta- 
tlona  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

8*48.  A  letter  team  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe 
lyeasory,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  ae- 
tMttae  of  tbe  National  Advlaory  Council  on 
Intematlooal  Mooatsry  and  Financial  Frob- 
lema.  during  tha  period  January  1-June  80. 
1988.  punaaat  to  the'  pravtatODa  of  aeetlon 
4(b)(6)  af  tba  BrattoB  Wooda 


Act  (H.  Doc.  No.  449):  to  tbe  Committee  on 
WanlilTig  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  te 
printed. 

1447.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  tranamttttng  a  latter  from  tbe  Ohtaf 
of  Xnglneera,  Department  of  tbe  Army,  dated 
February  7,  1988,  aubmlttlng  a  raport.  to- 
gettier  with  aooompanylng  p^Mca  and  liiua- 
tratlona.  on  an  Interim  buiricane  surrey  of 
NarraganaeU  Bay  Area.  Rbode  Island  and 
Uaaeachueetta,  authorlxed  by  PubUc  Law  71 
84tb  Oongreea.  ^qsroved  June  16.  1968  (h! 
Doe.  No.  460);  to  tbe  Committee  on  PubUe 
Worka  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  uiue- 
tratlona. 

M48.  A  letter  from  tbe  Administrator 
Vetoana'  Administration,  tranamlttlng  a  ia>' 
port  of  a  violation  constating  of  an  over- 
obligation  of  tbe  amount  permitted  by 
agency  regulations,  pursuant  to  tbe  provi- 
sions of  81  U.8.C.  S66  (1)  (9)^  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Approprlattona. 

9449.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Oommlaeioneri,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mlttlng  a  draft  of  propoaed  leglalatlon  to  en- 
able tbe  Dlatrlet  of  (X>lumbla  to  participate 
In  the  health  and  medical  aaalstance  b«n«- 
flU  made  avaUable  by  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Oolunbia. 

3400.  A  letter  from  tbe  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting 
the  SOth  Annual  Report  of  the  National  la- 
bor Relations  Board,  pursuant  to  the  prori- 
slons  of  section  8(c)  of  tbe  Labor  Muiage- 
ment  ReUtlons  Act  of  1947;  to  tbe  OHunlt- 
tee  on  Bdueatlon  and  Labor. 

9461.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation 
to  enable  the  United  Statee  to  organize  and 
bold  an  International  Oonferenoe  on  Water 
for  Peace  In  tbe  United  Stotee  In  1967  and 
authorize  an  appropriation  therefor:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affaire. 


REPORTS  OP  CX>MMnTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  r^>orts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  pn^er 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONXS  Of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  HJC  16336.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  16d  of  tbe  Tenneesee  VaUey  Author- 
ity Act  of  198S  to  Increase  the  amoimt  of 
bonds  wblcb  may  be  Issued  by  tbe  Tenneesee 
Valley  Authority;  without  amendment  (Bept. 
No.  1669).  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Bouae  on  tbe  State  of  the  Union. 

Ur.  ROQXR8  Of  Texas:  Committee  on  m- 
tertor  and  Insular  Affairs.  HJt.  14312.  A 
bill  to  Inereaae  tbe  autborlaatlon  for  appro- 
priation for  continuing  work  In  tbe  Mlaeourt 
River  Baain  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe  mterton 
with  an  amendment  (Bept.  No.  1506) .  Re- 
ferred to  tbe  Conunlttee  of  tbe  Whole  Houie 
on  the  State  of  tbe  Union. 

>fr.  BOOBRS  of  TezBs:  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  3999.  An  act 
to  repeal  aeetlon  6  of  tbe  Southern  Nevada 
Project  Act  (act  of  October  93. 1966  (79  Stat 
1068)):  with  amendmenta  (Rept.  No.  1661). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

itr.  RIVKR8  Of  Alaaka:  Committee  on  in- 
terior and  Xnaular  Affairs.  HJL9699.  AUn 
to  autboclae  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  interior 
to  accept  tbe  donation  of  the  Stote  of  In- 
diana of  the  Oeorge  Rogers  Clark  Memortal 
for  malnteBfanoe  by  tbe  Ublted  Stotee  sa  a 
nattooal  historic  alto;  with  amendments 
(Bep«.  Mb.  1883).  Befaned  to  tbe  Omumt- 
tee  of  tbe  Whole  Bouse  on  tbe  Stote  of  tbe 
Ualoai. 

Mr.  PRICK:  Coonrtttee  oa  Armed  Servloea 
8.9431.  Aa  aot  to  antboriae  the  adjustment 
of  tka  lsgi*ittv«  Jurtadletiaa  exardsed  by 


gay  SI,  1966 

tbe  united  Stotee  over  lands 
mmbla  River  at  the  mouth 
Sttte  of  Waahlngton  and  O 
unendment  (Rept.  No.  1688 
tbe  Conunlttee  of  tbe  Whole 
State  of  the  Union. 


iltbln  the  Co- 

froject  In  tbe 

without 

Referred  to 

luae  on  tbe 


Offgon; 


- 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  REpOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule 
HDs  and  resolutions  were 
leverally  referred  as  foll< 


By  Mr.  ROOER8  of  (MoltBdo 
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HR.  16346.  A  blU  to  ameac  section  660 
of  title  18 — Criminal  Code  an*  LICrlmlnal  Pro- 
oedure— of  tbe  United  Statee  3ode,  1963  edi- 
tion, to  Include  thefte  from  pi  piellnee  or  pipe- 
line facilities;  to  the  Comml^qBe  on  the  Ju- 
dldary. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.B.  15347.  A  bill  to  provldh  for  Improved 

■aployee-management  relations  In  tbe  Fed- 

enl  service,  and  for  other  ptirpoees;  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

ByMr.ASPINAlX.: 

HR.  15348.  A  bill  to  provide  ittor  the  estab- 
Uibment  of  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  In 
Mrlaz  Coimty,  Va.,  and  for  <  liher  purpoees; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

AffltlB.  { 

By  Mr.  CEUjER: 

HR.  15349.  A     bill     to     ao^end     aeetlon 
2ia(a)(14)    of    the    Inunlgratt<m    and    Na- 
tionality Act,  and  for  other  p  lirpoees;  to  tbe 
Oiounlttee  on  tbeJudlclarj . 
By  Mr.  CLCVRNOER:      I 

BR.  15360.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Bl«^way  Act  to  permit  I  the  partlclpa- 
tton  of  Interstate  funds  In  retiring  bonds  on 
ton  bridgee,  tunnels,  or  roadi  i  <  on  the  Inter- 
itste  System;  to  the  Ooomilttee  on  Public 
Worki. 

ByMr.  OUBSER: 

HR.  15351.  A  bin  to  amenn  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1964  to  radtore  the  pro- 
ndoBs  permitting  the  deduction,  without  re- 
(■rd  to  the  3-percent  and  l>-|>ercent  flows, 
of  medical  expenses  Incurred  for  the  care 
of  Individuals  66  years  of  a^  or  older;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Ways  andT|<eans. 
ByMr.HORTCm:  ' 

HR.  15363.  A  blU  to  extend  tbe  fourtb- 
ehia  mall  rate  for  books  and  eoucatlonal  ma- 
tolsls  to  pbotograi^Uc  prints  mailed  to  and 
fitn  amateur  pbotogn4>bers|  imd  nonproflt 
photographic  exhlblttona,  ^  photographic 
H^etles,    and    photograi^laj  print    study 

"^  St  Oflloe  and 


tbe  Side  of 
tbe  Treasury; 
and  Currency. 

the  bound- 
1   Park  In 

ther  purpoeee; 


letlfj  tt 


to  the  CkKnmlttee  on 
ChU  Service. 

ByMr.PKPPBR: 
HR.  15858.  A  bUl  au«h< 
i*>adard  sUver  dollars  held  b: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on 

ByMr.  PUCINSKX: 

HR.  15354.  A  bill  to  enli 

»rt«e  of  Grand   Canyon  Nai 

Ihe  State  of  Arizona,  and  for  , .    „  ^  „^ 

to  the  Committee  on  Interi^  and  Insular 
AttaJn. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES 
HR.  16355.  A  MU  to  ametU  tbe  District 
of  OoJumbla  Teachers'  SalaryJAct  of  19S6  to 
PWride  a  new  schedule  of  a^lsriea,  and  for 
J»«  purposes;  to  the  Com^ilttee  on  the 
"■"tet  of  Columbia. 

ByMr.SnaSS: 
HA  15856.  A  bUl  to  deteraflne  the  dealr 
•wtty  of  dredging  a  chaimel  ^rom  tbe  bead 
"the  cutoff  on  the  Apalachle^Ia  Hirer  near 
rJ5*»"«hk».  na.,  westerly  1 3^  the  Onlf  In- 
«J«aatal  Canal,  near  the  Jundf  on  of  Wetop- 
Po  Oeek:  to  the  CommltMe  oii  IPubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  TBAQUB  of  OsU  rtenU: 
■A.  16867.  A  bUl  to  amenilttbe  Xntemal 
■?»«ue  Code  of  1984;  to  tbe  ^tammlttee  on 
**|s  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  TBAOUB  of  Tsni  (by  reqaast) . 

■«- 16868.  A  bUl  to  amandlthe  aoi  Inear- 

ivsttag  the  DiaaMed  Ancrid^i  Yeienns 


as  to  pnrrkla  for  an  annual  audit  of  tbetar 
aooounta;  to  tba  ComnUttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJEt.  16859.  A  bill  to  autborlae  tba  uaa  by 
pollcybolderB  of  tbe  caah  surrender  valtia  or 
the  proceeds  of  a  matured  endowment  policy 
of  UB.  Oovemment  cr  national  service  life 
Insurance  to  purcbaae  annuities;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee oo  Vetarana'  Affatoa. 

By  Mr.  THOMFBON  of  Mew  Jersey: 

H  JL 16360.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Secoetary  of  the  Interior  for 
land  aoqulslUon  In  tbe  DeUware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area:  to  tbe  (Tommlttea 
on  Interior  and  Tna^j^r  Altelra. 
By  Mr.  TCPPKB: 

HJt.  16861.  A  bill  to  amend  tba  Joint  i«a- 
olutlon  designating  June  14  of  each  year 
as  Flag  Day  (37  UJ9.C.  167)  to  provide  ap- 
pr«9rtate  recognlUon  of  tbe  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance to  the  Flag  and  Ite  author,  Ftanols 
Bellamy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DSBRLIN: 

HJt.  16383.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 27, 1964,  relating  to  the  seizure  ot  veesels 
of  the  United  States  by  foreign  countries; 
to  the  Oommlttee  oo  Merchant  Marine  and 
Flaherles. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WIUON: 

HJt.  16868.  A  bill  to  amend  section  881  of 
UUe  46  Of  the  United  States  Code;  to  tbe 
Ooomilttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flab- 
erlea. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 

HA.  16S64.  A   bUl   to  eliminate  unsound 

competition  for  fxmds  and  to  provide  for  tbe 

liquidity  of  the  commercial  banking  ayatem; 

to  the  Cionunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  ICr.  HELST08KI: 

HJt.  15366.  A  bin  to  eetabllah  a  Board  of 
Higher  Education  to  plan,  establish,  orga- 
nlae,  and  operate  a  public  community  col- 
lege and  a  public  college  of  arte  and  sciences 
in  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  District 
of  (Columbia. 

HJl.  15366.  A  bUl  creating  a  Commiaslon 
to  be  known  as  the  C^ommiaslon  on  Obacenlty 
and  Pornography;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

HA.  16367.  A  bill  to  amend  tttle  18  of  the 
United  Statee  Code  to  prescribe  erlmlnal 
penaltlea  for  the  lUegal  Importation  of  de- 
preasant  and  stimulant  drugs,  and  for  othw 
purposea;  to  tbe  Cknnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  16368.  A  bill  to  promote  and  foater 
the  development  of  a  modem  merchant  ma- 
rine by  encouraging  the  orderly  replacement 
and  modernisation  of  merchant  veasels  and 
for  other  purpoeee;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  nsherles. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 

HA.  16869.  A  bUl    to  revise   tbe  VWeral 
elections  law;    and   for  other  purpoeee;    to 
the  Committee  on  Houae  Aiim  i  n  iittrwtinn 
ByMr.KABTH: 

HA.  16370.  A  bUl  to  regulate  Intantoto 
and  foreign  ocnnmerce  by  preventing  tbe  uss 
of  unfair  or  deceptive  methoda  of  padtaglng 
or  labeling  of  certain  oonaiuner  oooomodltlas 
dlatributed  In  aucb  oommarce.  and  for  other 
purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Intaratato 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  M^.  MOBOAN: 

HA.  16371.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Peaee 
Cocpa  Act  (76  Stat.  819).  as  ""fided.  and 
for  other  piupoeea;  to  tbe  Coauntttee  on  Vtar- 
elgn  Affairs. 

ByMr.PAlMAH: 

HJl.  16373.  A  blU  to  amend  sectlan  14(b) 
<tf  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  »n<»>Mtf,^  to 
extend  for  3  yean  tbe  authority  of  Iftdaral 
Beserve  banka  to  purcbaae  UB.  "»*"g»^tftiw 
dlrectty  from  the  Treastuy  to  tbe  Oommlt- 
tee on  Wanking  and  Cumney. 

RA.  1S8T8.  A  bni  to  aatoblltfi  a  Small  Tta 
DMalon  wtthln  tbe  Tta  Court  of  tbe  Ublted 
Statea;    to  tbe   Onmmlttoe  on   waya   and 


ByUr.8T.OHCa: 
HJt.  16374.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  ItelS 
Sebedulee  of  tbe  XTnited  Statea  with  raapeot 
to  tbe  determination  of  American  — '""g 
prloe  In  the  caae  of  certain  footwear  of  rubber 
or  plastics;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  CMEIU.  ot  MaaeaObusetto: 
HJl.  18876.  A  bUl  to  Inoorporato  tbe  Town 
Affiliation  Aasoetation  of  tbe  United  States; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
ByMr.PBICS: 
HA.  16878.  A  blU  to  estabUab  a  nation- 
wide system  of  tratla.  and  for  other  purpoeee; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Xnterlof'  and  Inaular 
Affairs. 

HA.  1687T.  A  blU  ralatli^  to  tlM  deduction 
for  Federal  Income  tax  purpoeee  of  contribu- 
tions to  certain  organtaatlons  for  revUlon 
of  the  revenue  provlstons  of  State  con- 
stitutions; to  the  Conunlttee  aa.  Waya  and 


By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

HA.  16378.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Vozelgn  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  a  method 
of  relmbiuaing  owners  of  certain  «i«>»tT»g  ^ee- 
seU  which  are  subjected  to  harassment  by 
officials  of  countries  of  South  and  Central 
America;  to  the  Cocomlttee  on  Foreign 
Affaire. 

ByMr.BARINO: 

H.J.  Rea.  1168.  Jcdnt  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Ccmstltutlon  of  tba 
United  States  to  permit  voluntary  participa- 
tion In  prayer  In  public  aoboola;  to  tbs 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

483.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  tba 
Leglalature  of  the  Stato  of  Oallfomla.  rela- 
tive to  tbe  ocmmerdal  llabery  reeourcee  of 
tbe  Stato  of  Oallfomla;  to  tbe  Committee  oo 
Merchant  Marine  and  Plaherlea. 

488.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslatare  of 
tbe  Stato  of  Maryland.  reUtlve  to  ratllioa- 
tlon  of  tbe  proposed  amendment  to  tbe  Con- 
stltutUm  providing  for  succeeslon  to  the 
Preeidency  and  Vlce-Preeldency;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

484.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglalattire  of 
the  Stato  of  Michigan,  rrtatlve  to  tolla  and 
obaigea  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway;  to  tha 
Committee  on  PubUc  Worlca. 


PRIVATE  BILUB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
Mils  and  resolutions  were  Intnduoed 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Ut.  ADDABBO: 
HA.  16879.  A  bUl  for  the  rrtlef  of  David 
Anthony  De  BeauvUle;  to  tbe  Committee  on       > 
the  JUfUdary.  \ 

HA.  16880.  A  bUl  f or  the  r«Uef  of  Maria        ' 
LoBxa;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  JOdldarr. 
By  Ut.  JONBS  of  Alabanui: 
HA.  16881.  A  MU  for  the  relief  of  Aaron 
Bailey:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary- 
By  Mr.  PUC1N8KI: 
HA.  16883.  A  blU  f or  the  relief  of  FTan- 
Cisco  Petrungaro;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tb» 

Jodleiary.      

ByMr.  TUPPXB: 
HA.  16883.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Btarmaik 
Boxer;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 


f  jili'rf       'in*     V^tTita     pqT       .9«i«twaii»riJ     ^-rv^n.^'^im 


FKITnONS.  ETC, 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

898.  Hie  8PBAKSB  preaentsd  a  peittton  of 
the  National  Rlvan  and  Harbora  Oongreas, 
WatfUngton.  D.C,  rdatlve  to  tbe  use  and 
oenaervatton  of  water,  wbleb  was  referred  to 
ttos  pommlttee  on  PubUo  WoKts. 


ASK. 
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Geatral  OVriea  Speaks  at  Me- 
Aletter  Pott  Ofice  Dtdfealioa 


KZIENSZON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 


IN  1BX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVXS 

Tmudav,  May  31, 19t8 

Ur.  EDMONDSON.  ISx.  Speaker. 
Oklfthomft  was  pleased  to  welcome  a  dis- 
tinguished guest  last  weekend  in  the  per- 
SCO  of  Postmaster  Ooieral  Lawrence  P. 
O'Brien,  and  even  more  pleased  that  he 
made  his  first  post  ofllce  dedication  ad- 
dress at  the  new  post  oiDce  in  McAlester. 

The  Postmaster  General's  eloquent  re- 
marks appropriately  began  with  a  tribute 
to  McAlester's  able  and  effective  Repre- 
sentative in  these  Halls,  the  Honorable 
Cau.  Albcst,  who  is  serving  all  o<  us  with 
great  distinction  as  majority  leader.  All 
Oklahomans  were  pleased  tor  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien's  public  salute  to  our 
State's  most  distinguished  legislator. 

The  people  of  our  State  were  also 
pleased  by  the  Postmaster  General's 
pledge  to  do  all  in  one  man's  power  to 
cany  out  President  Johnson's  mandate 
"to  provide  this  country  with  the  finest 
mail  service  it  has  ever  known,  while 
managing  the  Post  Ofllce  Department 
efficiently  and  prudently." 

I  am  sure  that  most  Members  of  this 
body  will  agree  with  me  that  Larry 
O'Brien  is  admirably  equipped,  with 
talent,  temperament,  and  experience  in 
public  service,  to  carry  out  that  mandate. 

As  an  expression  of  his  views  on  the 
role  of  the  Post  Ofllce  Department  to- 
day, the  address  which  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral O'Brien  delivered  at  McAlester  Is 
well  worth  reading.  As  a  word  picture 
Off  the  philosoptay  and  dedication  of  a 
great  American,  it  is  even  more  note- 
worthy. 

The  complete  text  follows: 


BT  Poanuvm  Oxmnux.  \tk% 

AT  TWa  DBBATWlf  Of  TBB  ICO* 

Omcai;  McAuMm,  Okla- 
homa. Mat  27.  ISM— 10:00  AM. 
It  Is  a  pISMura  f  or  OM  to  be  h«r«  In  Mc- 
AlMtar  for  Vb»  dadlntton  of  this  flue  nww 
poat  oOoe.  And  I  want  to  tbanJc  you  for 
your  haqrttaltty  and  for  making  tbla  <yv^v>n 
aiiMmorMds  ons. 

Tbls  to  tha  Hist  mm  Pi»t  Offlee  that  I  have 
dsdtcatsd  ilnos  X  bacaina  Foatnuuter  a«n- 
«taL  n  to  a  taak  X  Uka  ao  wall,  that  Vm 
going  to  dadleata  another  one  in  about  four 
hoiuB.  X  think  it  appropriate  that  both 
Foat  OOoaa  are  in  the  SUte  of  Okla- 
homa ...  for  thla  State  la  one  of  the  moat 
dynamic  in  oxir  nation.  Ton  have  a  per- 
taet  mtatore  of  the  old  frontier,  new  fron- 
tier—41m  Mnd  of  mixture  that  makea  for  a 
truly  great  atoto  and  great  society. 

Statea  dont  proaper  and  poat  offices  dont 
aprout  by  aooMant.  it  takea  leadership. 
And  tot  me  say  here  that  Oklahoma  U  weU 
endowed  with  toaderahip.  Ton*Ta  got  out- 
«*inrtlng  raprseentatloo  in  the  Italted  Statea 
sanata  with  Man  MomonT  and  Fan  Has- 
■■  . .  .  and  flartalnly  the  Toioe  of  Oklahoma 
and  fhto  OnngraaalonsI  Ototrlct  to  heard 
«toatty.  and  foroefnl.  and  with  vreat  raepeot 
In  the  Boose  oCBepreaaotatlvea.  VorlnOAiL 


AuoBT  you  are  blessed  not  only  with  a  man 
who  repreaenta  the  intereeta  of  hto  constlt- 
uento  with  extraordinary  aklU  and  effecttve- 
neea — but  also  one  who  to  more  than  a  local 
or  regional  figure.  For  Gail's  ability  and  in. 
tegrity  have  brought  him  to  national  promi- 
nence. Hto  powera  of  perauaaion  and  persist- 
ence in  porauit  of  wliat  he  beUevea  to  be  right 
have  again  and  again  served  to  draw  together 
men  of  differing  interests  and  viewpointa  ao 
that  all  could  work  mora  effectively  for  the 
common  intereat.  I  have  aeen  him  In  action 
many  tlmee,  and  liave  never  ceased  to  marvel 
at  hto  skill. 

I  hope  it  won't  aound  unduly  personal  if 
I  teU  you  here  In  BfcAleater  what  U  certainly 
no  aecret  back  in  Waahlngton — ^that  Cabl  and 
I  have  been  warm  friends  for  many  years.  It 
to  a  friendship  founded  on  our  mutual  con- 
cern for  public  service.  In  my  mind  there 
to  no  better  way  to  tell  the  quality  of  a  man 
than  by  what  to  Important  to  him.  WeU, 
Casl  has  left  no  doubt  that  people  ate  im- 
portant to  him.  When  It  comes  to  que8tl<»>s 
of  the  pubUc  Interest,  Ca«i.'s  answer  Is  Uke 
that  of  another  Carl.  Carl  Sandburg,  who 
entitled  one  of  hto  books  on  Abraham  Lin- 
coin— "The  People,  Yea." 

This  country  was  made  great  not  by  men 
who  were  concerned  about  their  own  private 
interests,  not  by  men  who  were  concerned 
with  someone  else's  special  intereet.  but  by 
men  concerned  with  translating  into  action 
the  phllcaophy  of  the  people — yea. 

I  have  always  admired  Cakl's  unusual 
talent  for  giving  life  to  thto  philosophy 
through  creative,  democratic,  progieesive, 
beneficial,  needed  leglslaUon.  That's  iihf 
there  have  been  so  many  great  new  programs 
created  since  he  has  been  Majority  Whip  and 
now  House  Majority  Leader. 

And,  of  coiuve.  he  knows  postal  problems 
well  from  bis  past  service  on  the  House  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service  Committee.  So  it 
shoiUd  be  no  newa  to  McAlester  that  the  man 
who  won  your  oratorical  championships  back 
in  1926  and  1927  to  stlU  effectively  raising  hto 
voice  In  behalf  of  his  home  town.  The 
people,  yes — that's  Ca«i,  Al^xst  aU  the  way. 

Today  many  speakers  seem  under  a  com- 
pulsion to  try  to  characterize  our  age.  Per- 
haps the  confusion  of  the  times  In  which 
we  live  summons  tcarXix  a  clarifying  effort. 
Or,  perhApe  it  U  Just  the  chaUenge  of  try- 
ing to  summarise  In  a  few  minutes  the  prob- 
lems besetting  three  billion  pe<H>le.  I  am 
not  going  to  yield  fully  to  thto  compulsion 
by  giving  you  an  exclusive  summary,  for  I 
think  our  times  are  so  Interesting  that  they 
fit  many  descriptions  .  .  .  and  produce,  I 
might  add.  many  preeoriptlons. 

Ftom  my  office  in  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
mrat  In  Waahlngt<m  I  am  certainly  im- 
pressed by  one  aspect  of  our  age.  It  to  an 
aspect  that  praoticaUy  leaps  at  me  every 
time  I  study  a  new  batoh  of  postal  statistics. 
Thsse  statistics  give  me  good  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  that  thto  Is  the  age  of  the  Information 
eiquloalop. 

Right  now  90  par  oent  of  aU  the  adentiats 
who  ever  lived  ...  are  attve  and  producing 
new  knowledge.  Hie  aum  of  htiman  knowl- 
edge to  doubling  every  ten  yeara.  The  com- 
bination of  growing  poputotlon,  growing  edu- 
cation, and  growing  affluence  to  continuously 
producing  more  schooU  and  more  labora- 
toriea,  more  people  learning,  more  bO(As, 
m<ve  inlc.  more  studies  and  findings,  more 
Joumato  and  abstracts,  more  decisions,  more 
appeals,  more  facts,  facts,  facts.  And,  of 
course,  all  thto  means  more  paper.  A  Lon- 
don newqiapcr  raouitly  oontainad  a  fHghten- 
ing  picture  of  the  rtoing  tide  ot  pap«.  "me 
wavaa  of  interchanging  paper  will  aurga  end- 
leasly  baok  and  forth.  fllUng  ths  eabtnata. 
the  deaks.  the  floors,  yea.  the  vary  egg-box 
akyacrapara   theaaelvea.     The   atraeU   will 


slowly  fill  with  seventh  copies  of  seventh 
copies,  tornadoes  of  paper  will  buUd  up  and 
blow  around  the  Earth.  Pi^Mr  snow  wm 
cover  aU.  paper-drlfto  and  paper-avalanchei 
wlU  take  their  toll." 
Sxaggerated?  Well,  perhape. 
But  I  do  kjoow  that  much  of  thto  paper 
to  moving  through  the  malls.  And  thei^ 
statistics  are  almost  amazing. 

Kght  now — thto  year — we  are  moTlni 
about  76  billion  pieces  of  mall.  Thu  pSi 
Chrtstmas  HoUday  period  alone  the  Post 
Office  Department  delivered  some  8  billion 
plecee.  And  the  numbers  show  no  sign  of 
leveling  off. 

How  do  we  keep  from  being  smothered  bj 
thto  deluge  of  mail? 

How  do  we  reduce  to  the  absolute  mini- 
miun  the  direct  and  Indirect  cost  of  mall 
service  to  our  society? 

The  answer  lies  not  alone  in  hiring  mors 
postal  employeee  .  .  .  thou^  our  poet«l 
force  grows  each  year. 

The  answer  does  lie  In  giving  these  dedi- 
cated employees  the  finest  tools  available  so 
that  they  achieve  their  full  producOvlty 
.  .  .  and  so  that  you  can  get  your  mau  faster. 
The  President  has  given  me  a  mandate  to 
achieve  thto  end.  He  told  me  last  Janmry: 
"I  have  said  In  the  past,  and  I  repeat  now, 
that  I  want  you  to  provide  thto  country  with 
the  finest  mall  s^rlce  It  has  ever  known, 
while  managing  the  Poa*  Office  Department 
efficiently  and  prudently.  I  want  you  to  ex- 
plore aU  the  techniques  available  to  modern- 
ise our  postal  service  and  make  certain  thst 
they  are  being  used  to  provide  the  American 
people  with  the  best  postal  system  In  tbs 
world  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers." 

Thto  to  the  President's  order  to  me,  and  I 
want  you  pet^Ie  here  In  Oklahoma  to  know 
that  I  Intend  to  carry  that  order  out. 

I  have  already  taken  steps  to  meet  ths 
chaUenge  throxigh  improving  our  Instru- 
ments of  planning,  our  Instruments  ot  In- 
formation-gathering, and  our  Instruments 
of  speeding  the  mall  on  Its  way. 

We  are  now  Involved  In  the  most  Intenae 
effort  at  research  and  mechanisation  In  ths 
history  of  the  Poet  Office.  We  have  already 
unveiled  a  machine  that  can  read  ZIP  Code 
numbers  and  can  move  mall  more  rapidly 
than  any  human  being.  We  are  coating  all 
our  stamps  and  postel  cards  with  a  special 
nontoxic  luminescent  Ink  that  will  serve  ai 
silent  slgnato  to  our  high-speed  machines. 

But  thto  to  only  the  beginning  and  only 
one  exampto  of  what  we  are  doing.  The  agt 
of  the  modem  postal  ssrvlce  to  just  arrivlni. 
The  United  States  Post  Ofllce  Department 
to  only  now  entering  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion— and  that  postal  industrial  revolution 
will  have  but  one  aim — ^to  see  that  you  and 
all  Americans  get  their  mall  in  good  ooodl- 
tlon  and  on  time. 

Not  only  will  thto  kind  of  new  «nphssli 
on  machines,  and  on  better  posUl  facllltKi 
such  aa  the  building  we  dedicate  here  today, 
mean  better  sorloe — It  should  also  help  us 
to  perform  our  service  raan  economically. 

The  Post  Office  Department  to  a  predous 
instrument  of  educatl(m  and  democracy.  It 
to  the  most  public  and  the  most  private  tana 
of  communication  known  to  man.  It  to  tbi 
moat  public  because  any  coan,  woman,  v 
child  can  maU  a  letter.  It  to  the  most  pH* 
vate  because  flrst-elaas  mall  to  as  safe  ftcn 
prying  eyes  as  your  own  homes.  It  tskti 
a  court  order  to  open  a  letter — and  the  courts 
have  to  be  given  a  mighty  good  reason.  This 
Poat  Office  of  oura  to  aomethlng  we  should  bs 
proud  of.  It  has  bound  together  a  dlvecss 
and  enormous  nation  with  chains  of  paper- 
X  must  tell  you,  however,  I  find  people  who 
atUl  think  the  Postal  Servloe  was  created 
with  a  saddle  on  its  back  so  they  could  hate 
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a  tree  ride  .  .  .  and  a  free  ^|da  at  your  ex. 
psnse. 

I  have  parttcular  ref  ereno  i  to  the  Uw  gov- 
vnlng  parcel  post.  The  present  law, 
snacted  back  in  the  early  li950's,  took  away 
from  most  Americans  parcel  post  service  they 
bsd  come  to  accept  as  traditional.  And  It 
was  done  just  to  provide  a.  privileged  sanc- 
tuary to  one  company.  Thi  result  to  that 
you  are  paying  more  for  less  |  parcel  poet  serv- 
loe.  Unless  we  reform  thto  ^^>  costs  and 
istes  will  continue  to  rise.  The  Post  Office 
Department  to  trying  to  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion. And  I  think  we  will  be  successful — ^If 
concerned  and  responsible  Amerlcazu  get 
tbelr  views  across  to  the  Congress.  The  spe- 
cial interests  are  very  effectlM  ^  telling  their 
(Ide  of  the  story  .  .  .  and  uiilBss  the  voice  of 
the  people  U  heard  .  .  .  these  Interests  may 
well  turn  back  this  effort)  to  get  private 
privilege  out  of  the  postal  Mrvlce. 

It  took  action  to  get  thto  bfulldlng  author- 
ized and  constructed. 

And  It  win  take  action  tc  {assure  that  the 
postal  service  to  responsive  tc  i  {the  needs  of  the 
people.  I 

Tour  postal  service  needs  ;12iat  action  now. 

Finally,  let  me  add  that  a  building,  no 
matter  how  well  designed  and  constructed,  to 
limply  a  beglzmlng — It  to  an  inert  thing  of 
brick  and  mortar.  For  It  ta^es  people,  good 
people,  to  turn  that  beglnnug  into  achieve- 
ment. I 

I  know  that  we  both  are  {iprtunate  in  the 
caliber  of  postal  employees;  who  will  assure 
that  achievement.  In  Poeitmaster  Youvon 
Martin  and  hto  staff,  you  have  outstanding, 
dedicated  public  servants.  Tou  know  with- 
out my  reminding  you  how  hard  and  how 
well  these  good  people  wotk  to  move  yoxir 
mau. 

PostoutBter  Martin,  it  to  a{  pleasure  to  turn 
this  structure  over  to  you, 
you  the   heavy   responsibility  for  assuring 
that  McAlester  continues  tq  treceive  superto- 
tlve  mail  service. 
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or 

HON.  THOMAS 

or   WABHI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP: 


PELLY 


ATIVES 
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lir.  PELLY.  Mr.  Spe^er,  I  take  the 
floor  again  to  point  out  i  certain  dlsclo- 
wres  which  reflect  the  discouraging 
trend  of  events  under  th^  policies  of  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  adm^iistration. 

CASK    NO. 

According  to  the  UJS. 
Report,  an  informed  so 

Thto  to  the  first  war  in 
to  which   Americans   have 
both  Bides.    It  would  be 
*we  not  so  tragic,  the  way 
Anna  nnd  their  way  into 
Communist  Viet  Cong. 


lurjce 


Vknerlcan  htotory 
been   financing 

cjc^DOic  opera  if  it 
our  money  and 

lUe  hands  of  the 


CASE  no. 
The  Associated  Press 
persons  added  to  the  I 
JJrtng  April,  to  push  the 
«4.    This  was  the  sev 
ninthly  Increase. 

CABS    IfO.    1 

In  Dos  Palos,  CaUf 
rands  permit  boys  to 


Kews  &  World 
had  this  to 


-.rqjorts   33,464 

^^eral  payrolls 

Itotal  to  2,644.- 

consecutive 


irerty-progiram 
their  dates  to 


the  town's  best  restaurant.  In  tuxedoes, 
to  provide  cultural  develc^Mnent. 

CASS    NO.    4 

In  Boston,  Mass..  the  FBI  Investigated 
a  scandal  involving  falsified  and  padded 
payrolls  and  mismanagement  of  the  ad- 
ministration's poverty  program.  Among 
the  charges  are  reported  forged  identity 
cards  and  forged  checks,  political  fa- 
voritism, sloppy  administration,  contro- 
versy, and  bitterness. 

CASS    MO.    6 

Charles  de  Gaulle,  a  year  ago,  estab- 
lished a  Joint  nuclear  research  program 
between  French  scientists  and  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Suspicion  now  grows  that  Moscow  will 
use  the  French  to  do  above-ground  test- 
ing, which  the  Russians,  under  the  test- 
ban  treaty,  have  s«reed  to  discontinue. 

CASE    NO.    e 

A  Congressman  wants  a  Hoover-type 
commission  to  help  lead  the  Government 
out  of  its  paper  Jungle.  About  30  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  employees  are  spend- 
ing their  time  on  paperwork,  the  cost  of 
which  Is  estimated  to  be  about  $7  billion 
per  year. 

CASE  NO.   T 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  recently 
traced  the  history  of  atomic  weaponry 
and  concluded  that  the  United  States 
underestimated  the  nuclear  progress  of 
Soviet  Russia,  France,  and  Red  China. 
In  the  latter  case,  Japanese  scientists 
report  fallout  on  the  last  explosion  to  be 
33  times  that  which  occurred  following 
previous  blasts.  The  explosion  appeared 
to  be  equivalent  to  130  tons  of  TNT.  in- 
stead of  20  tons. 


lUinois  Broadcasters  and  Newscasters 
Sapport  FreedoB  of  laformatioB  Legis- 
lation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  nxxNOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  31.  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Illinois  Broadcasters  Associa- 
tion and  the  Illinois  News  Broadcasters 
Association  met  in  convention  and 
adopted  two  resolutions  which  I  believe 
should  receive  the  attention  of  Congress. 

The  first  resolution  unanimously  en- 
dorses Senate  bill  1160  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  the  freedom  of  information 
resolution.  Under  its  provisions.  Infor- 
mation about  Federal  agencies,  now  too 
frequently  withheld  from  the  public, 
would  become  more  readily  available. 

It  has  always  been  my  strong  belief 
that  a  well-informed  American  populace 
need  never  engage  in  reckless  and  ir- 
responsible speculations.  By  making  in- 
formation fdx>ut  Government  affairs 
readily  available  to  the  American  people, 
we  strengthen  their  trust  and  respect  for 
our  institutions  of  government. 


The  other  resolution  urges  the  televis- 
ing and  radio  broadcasting  coveirage  of 
the  n.S.  House  of  Representatives  pro- 
ceedings. 

I  believe  both  of  these  resolutions  are 
important  and  should  be  enacted. 


Memorial  Day  Address  by 
Basil  L  WluteuK 

REMAIUCS 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 


or   NOKTH   CAaOLINA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP: 


ATIVJEU 


Mr.  JONES  Of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague,  Hon.  Basil  L. 
Whitenxs.  of  the  10th  Congressional 
District  of  North  Carolina,  delivered  a 
very  m>lendid  Memorial  Day  address  at 
the  Edgewood  Cemetery.  Lowell.  N.C..  on 
Sunday,  May  29. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
Congressman  Whitsnxr's  address  as  a 
part  of  the  Rscobo  : 

MElfOETAT.  DAT  ADMEBS  BT  BaSIL  L.  WHUEHES, 

BCKICBES  or  CONGKEBS,  AT  EDOEWOOD  CBIOI- 

TEBT,  Lowxix,  N.O.,  SxrMDAT,  Mat  39,  1000 

I  am  greatly  honored  to  be  in  LoweU  today 

and  to  have  the  privilege  of  taking  put  in 

your  Memorial  Day  ceremony. 

Memorial  Day  to  a  time  of  great  aignlfl- 
canoe  to  every  American.  It  to  a  day  on 
which  Americans  pause  to  pay  ntpeet  to 
thoee  who  have  served  in  the  armed  foroea 
in  time  of  war  In  defense  of  our  liberties  and 
our  cheristied  way  of  life. 

It  to  a  day  on  which  we  decorate  the  graves 
of  those  departed  heroes,  who,  as  the  poet 
haa  so  beautifuUy  said:  "No  more  on  life's 
parade  shall  meet."    Tes, 

"The  muffled  drums  sad  roU  has  beat 

The  soldiers'  last  tattoo; 
No  more  on  life's  parade  shall  meet 

The  brave  and  fallen  few. 
On  fame's  eternal  camping  ground 

Tbetr  aUent  tents  are  spread: 
And  glory'guards  with  solemn  round 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead." 

There  are  very  few  of  xis  here  today  who  do 
not  recall  a  loved  one,  a  kinsman,  or  a  neigh- 
bor who  has  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
defense  of  hlS^ountry.  Thto  Blemorial  Day 
to  a  time  for  us  to  give  thanks  for  the  cour- 
age, loyalty,  devotion,  and  patriotism  which 
their  service  to  Ood  and  country  so  weU 
exemplified. 

Since  the  beginning  of  history,  otvlllaed 
man  has  acknowledged  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude he  owes  to  those  who  have  borne  arms 
in  defense  of  hto  Uberties.  Tlie  andent 
Cliineee  and  Ji^ianeee  had  a  day  set  aside 
known  as  "Lantern  Day."  Lanterns  and 
candles  were  lit  in  memory  of  thoaa  who 
had  fallen  in  battle. 

In  Italy  homage  to  paid  to  ItaUana  who 
have  given  their  Uvea  for  their  country  on 
All  Souto'  Day.  And  throughout  the  dvtt- 
Ized  world  days  have  been  set  aside  by 
numerous  other  countries  aa  the  time  to 
motim  their  military  heroes. 

In  the  United  Statea  Mamortal  Day  had 
its  origin  In  the  tragic  yean  immadlately 
following  the  War  Between  the  Statea.  See- 
tlon  had  fought  section,  and  even  brothara. 
f  athera,  and  aona  had  oppoaed  each  other  la 
that  terrible  oonfliet.  Thouaanda  at  yoong 
Americans  in  both  the  North  and  the  SouCh 
had  given  their  Uvea  and  Uy  in  cmdaly 
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W*  SoutlMciun  out  b*  proud  of  tba  tmat 
thMt  ttM  flnt  axpnailon  of  lore  and  can 
for  tbom  who  had  glvaa  tbalr  Uvea  In  the 
War  Betwwn  tha  Stataa  had  Its  origin  In 
tha  Sooth.  At  about  tha  aama  thna.  In  1866, 
a  group  of  ladlaa  at  Oblumhua.  OMrgU,  and 
Oolumhua.  Iftatartppl.  held  memorial  mzt- 
loea  in  their  mlUtary  oameterlea  and  doco- 
nted  tha  gmrw  ct  tha  departed  Oonf  ederate 
and  Northern  aoldlara  with  flown*  and  flags. 
The  nnaeWlah  deretloa  of  theae  ladlaa  in- 
q>lred  aa  awakening  throuf^urat  the  Nation 
o€  tha  debt  that  both  North  and  South 
owed  to  their  war  beroea.  And  ao  it  was  on 
May  5,  1868.  that  Oenaral  John  A.  Logan. 
onmmaiMlar-ln-chlsg  of  the  Oraad  Army  of 
the  Bepubllc.  taaued  an  ordv  setting  aside 
May  SO  of  that  year  as  a  day  to  honor  those 
who  had  died  In  the  War  Between  the 
States. 

Be  said  that  he  seteeted  May  80  beeause 
M  waa  a  day  when  flowers  would  be  readily 
aTallahle  to  place  on  the  gravaa  of  our  war 
heroea.  Later.  Deooratlon  Day  was  to  ba- 
oome  Kemorlal  Day  and  a  flzad  part  of  our 
history. 

Sine*  the  American  Serolutlan  tbe  youth 
of  our  Nation  haa  been  oallsd  upon  in  many 
Instanoee  to  defend  the  liberties  bequeathed 
to  them  by  our  forefathars.  The  pnaerva- 
tlon  of  Uberty  has  been  aa  sacred  to  every 
.generation  of  Americana  aa  It  waa  to  thoee 
gaUant  men  of  1776. 

m  the  War  of  1813,  the  Mexican  War  of 
1846,  the  War  Between  the  SUtee  In  1861- 
1868,  the  ^anlah-Ameriean  War.  World  Wars 
Z  and  n,  the  Korean  Oonfllet,  oountlees  other 
towpfctgna  and  mlUtary  axpadltiana.  and  our 
preeent  struggle  In  Viet  Nam.  the  Amarleaaa 
w*  honor  today,  regardless  of  mlUtary  rank, 
laoe,  oolor.  or  creed,  hare  sucesasfully  fought 
for  tha  suTflTml  of  our  form  of  goTsmment — 
the  prtnetplae  of  Uberty.  fteedom.  justice. 
•nd  dsnoeracy. 

The  finest  tribute  that  we  can  pay  to  thoee 
who  Bleep  within  the  boeom  of  the  land  they 
iave  their  aU  to  defend.  Is  to  appreciate  and 
be  worthy  of  their  trust  and  of  the  heritage 
.which  they  bequeathed  to  us. 

Qenesal  Blaenhower  said  In  1953 :  "We  must 
b«  ready  to  dare  all  for  our  ootmtry.  History 
does  not  long  entrust  the  care  of  fteedom  to 
the  weak  or  timid.  We  must  acquire  pro- 
ficiency in  defense  and  dlq>Uy  stamina  In 
piupoee.  We  must  be  willing,  Indlrldually 
and  aa  a  nation,  to  accept  whatever  sacrifices 
may  be  required  of  us.  A  people  that  valuee 
Ita  prlvllegee  above  Its  prmciplee  soon  loeee 
both.  Whatever  America  hopea  to  bring  to 
paas  In  the  world  must  first  come  to  paaa  In 
the  heart  of  America." 

In  hla  lna\igural  of  January  ao.  IMl.  pres- 
ident Kennedy  reminded  us  that:  "Since  this 
country  waa  founded,  each  generation  of 
Americans  haa  been  summonsd  to  give  teetl- 
n»ony  on  lU  nattonal  loyalty.  The  gravea 
ct  young  Americans  who  answered  the  call 
to  that  serrlee  surround  the  globe." 

The  oourage  and  gallantry  of  the  soldiers 
of  yesterday,  whom  we  honor  today,  rekindle 
la  us  a  new  love  of  country  and  a  new  oon- 
oept  of  patriotism.  War  and  tha  effect  of 
war  haa  reached  naarly  every  famUy  and 
•very  home  in  our  Nation. 

W»  have  only  to  eramlna  our  mlhtary  lee- 
«da  to  raallae  the  high  price  that  freedom 
•••  •»•'•  Nearly  l  mUUon  AaMHeans  have 
yy  their  Uvea  down  through  the  years  la 
order  ttiat  our  free  Institutions  might  sur- 
vive. We  have  with  us  today  over  am  mU- 
Hon  ttvlag  war  Tetafw^  ^ 

»iiJ*Si?"J*  "*•*  »«*«*n«  ■WTWl  in 
WbrkX  War  n.  6.700,000  aerved  In  the  Ko- 
rsaa  War.  l.l  aUllloa  eenwd  la  World  Wfcr  I. 
Over  88  mlllloa  Amarleaaa  have  aerved  la 
Ualted  Slatea  armed  f oroea  Mace  the 


The  damaa«  upoa  the  youth  of  our  Nattoa 
for  BUIltary  aarvioe  slnoe  Wortd  War  n  haa 


foqnliad  that  1  oat  of  every  8  youag  aiea. 
sged  18  years  or  man.  served  la  the  armed 
'onaa.  In  fact,  more  than  40%  of  all 
United  SUtes  malee  at  least  36  years  old  are 
war  vetaraaa. 

I^emaa  aad  women  who  have  worn  the 
uniform  of  our  great  country  form  tha  patri- 
ot bedrock  upoa  which  our  free  aodety 
rests.  They  are  tha  leadera  of  our  govara- 
meat.  ladustry.  and  the'^leamed  professions. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  la  a 
veteran;  and  so  are  63  of  our  Senators  and 
383  members  of  our  national  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatlves.  Pour  out  of  every  10  workers 
In  our  land  are  veterans.  We  eee,  therefore, 
the  Impact  that  military  service  has  had  in 
the  past,  and  will  have  in  the  future,  on  our 
Nation. 

It  is  for  us  the  Uvlng  veterans  of  today 
to  Bhow  our  gratitude  for  the  sacrlficee  nuule 
by  thoee  who  sleep  in  honored  ^ory.  In  pay- 
lag  our  respect  to  the  dead  we  should  also 
pause  to  give  our  thaaks  and  to  ahow  our 
^n>reciation  to  the  yoxing  men  and  women 
who  are  now  serving  in  our  armed  forcee. 
la  the  tradition  of  thoee  who  have  gone  be- 
fore them  they  are  manning  the  bulwarks  of 
fteedom  In  every  part  of  the  world. 

Aa  DIaraell  said  many  yeara  ago:  "The 
youth  of  a  nation  are  the  trustees  of  its  poe- 
terlty."  The  young  men  and  women  now 
•srvlng  their  country  are  truly  the  trusteee. 
not  only  of  our  great  land,  but  of  the  security 
of  the  free  world.  ■ 

It  ia  weU  for  us  to  remember  oo  this  Mfr- 
morlal  Day  that  there  U  a  great  struggle 
going  on  in  the  world  for  the  minds  of  men. 
This  commimistic  struggle  will  last  for  the 
unforeeeen  future  and  wlU  require  the 
•trongest  virtues  of  oxir  national  character. 
Our  community  of  free  nations  must  not 
fall  imder  the  control  of  ideologies  dedicated 
to  the  destruction  of  Uberty.  The  dream  of 
world  domination  by  any  one  power  must  be 
shattered. 

As  the  iMtder  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  it  Is 
mandatory,  therefore,  that  our  great  country 
have  a  strong  national  defense.  It  wlU  re- 
quire the  spending  of  untold  bullous  of  dol- 
lars and  the  sacrifice  and  inconvenience  of 
mUltary  service  on  the  part  of  our  youns 
people.  '  ^ 

We  cannot  afford  inadequate  military  pre- 
paredness. Whatever  challenge  confronts 
our  free  society  must  l)e  met.  To  surrender 
our  leadership  in  the  free  world  is  to  deliver 
the  world  to  commiuUsm.  We  must  realize 
that  an  attack  on  any  part  of  the  free  world 
la  sooner  or  later  likely  to  be  an  attack  on 
the  United  States. 

Those  In  our  land  who  would  talk  of  a 
soft  approach  to  communism,  who  woxild 
advocate  appeasement  of  the  communist 
leaders,  and  who  would  engage  in  unwise  acts 
of  pariflsm  oiUy  weaken  the  unity  of  our  land 
and  strengthen  the  hand  of  communism. 

In  oiu  desire  to  have  uiuty  of  purpose  in 
combaUng  communism,  however,  we  should 
maintain  our  tolerance  of  thoee  who  disagree 
with  us  and  who  exercise  their  legal  and 
constttutlorua  right  to  voice  their  objections 
to  the  policies  of  their  government. 

In  an  effort  to  protect  freedom  abroad  we 
cannot  destroy  fundamental  freedoms  at 
home.  The  grave  aituatian  exlsUng  in  the 
wortd  and  American  mlUtary  involvement  In 
m^ylanda  require,  however,  as  much  unity 
as  poaslMe  on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Our  honored  dead  deserve  the  very 
deepest  devotion  and  unswerving  loyalty  on 
our  part  to  the  cause  they  served.  Their 
sdmonlttoa  to  us  Is  as  the  poet  said: 

"Take  up  your  qiurrel  with  the  foe; 
To  you  from  faUlag  haads  we  throw  the 

torch; 
Be  youn  to  hold  It  high. 
If  yoa  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shaU  aoC  sleep,  though  poppta  grow 
la  Flaaders  Pleld." 
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Let  us  aot  brsak  faith  with  the  dead  «■ 
honor  this  afternoon.  Let  us  renew  oar 
pride  in  our  national  InsUtutlons.  reklndls 
out  faith  In  those  wholeeome  and  fundamao- 
tal  Amertcan  vlrtuea.  and  rededlcate  onr 
Uvea  to  Ood  and  country. 

m  bis  VarsweU  Addreas  8a-year>oM  Oen- 
end  Douglas  MacArthur  said:  "Duty,  honor 
country:  thoae  three  haUowed  words  rev»! 
ently  dictate  what  you  ought  to  be,  what  yon 
can  be.  what  you  wUl  be.  They  are  jour 
rallying  point  to  buUd  oourage  when  couran 
seems  to  fall,  to  regain  faith  when  then 
seems  to  be  Uttle  cause  for  faith,  to  create 
hope  when  hope  beoomea  forlorn." 

My  friends,  duty,  honor,  and  country 
shoiild  again  become  the  watchwords  of  cm 
Nation.  If  we  honor  theee  virtues,  those 
who  have  so  gallantly  served  our  Nation  and 
who  rest  In  honored  glory  today  shaU  not 
have  died  In  vain. 


Uatimdy  Deatk  of  Walter  B.  PlieUiv  Wy*. 
miag  Speaker  of  tke  Hoate 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or  WTOicnro 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  RXPRB8ENTATIVS8 

Tuesday.  May  31. 1968 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt 
grieves  me  to  bring  news  to  my  col- 
leagues of  the  untimely  death  of  my 
friend  and  longtime  associate,  Walter  B. 
Phelan.  who  passed  away  In  his  sleep  on 
Simday  morning  at  his  home  In  Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

Walter  B.  Phelan  and  I  were  asso- 
ciated together  In  the  practice  of  law 
as  mtMecutlng  attorneys.  He  was  my 
helper  and  main  source  of  strength  dur- 
ing my  years  as  Democratic  State  chair- 
man from  1957  to  June  1961.  when  I  was 
pleased  and  proud  to  turn  over  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Democratic  Party  to  him. 
He  was  State  chairman  until  last  year, 
when  he  resigned  upon  election  as  speak- 
er of  the  Wyomhig  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Walter  B.  Phelan  was  an  active  civic 
leader  and  he  directed  the  fortunes  of 
the  Democratic  Party  with  articulate  and 
able  leadership.  Phelan  ruled  the  house 
in  the  1965  legislature  with  a  strong 
hand.  He  had  long  been  an  outspoken 
critic  of  Wyonaing's  rlght-to-work  aad 
led  the  house  in  seeking  Its  repeal- 
repeal  passed  the  Wyoming  House,  but 
failed  In  the  senate  by  one  vote.  Walt 
also  pledged  that  Wyoming's  ignomlnlou* 
ban  of  acceptance  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation would  be  repealed — and  under  hit 
leadership  this  was  done. 

Walter  B.  Phelan  was  a  model  of  a 
man,  an  exemplary  human  being,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  few  men  were  more  de- 
voted to  family  and  friends.  Pew  law- 
yers were  as  learned  and  responsive  to 
the  often  difficult  requirements  of  doing 
Justice.  His  death  is  a  serious  loss  to  the 
State  of  Wyoming  and  the  people  be 
served  so  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
Introduce  the  late  Mr.  Phelan  to  the 
Speaker  of  this  House  a  little  over  a 
year  ago  and  I  know  that  his  pasiinf 
leaves  a  personal  loss  to  us  all  and  oer- 
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talnly  reduces  the  rankii 


of  the  Demo- 
eratlc  leaders  of  natl^^ial  stature  In 
America  today. 

A  redtatkHi  of  the  itiMiiy  will  be  held 
at  7:30  pjn..  tomorrow  IWednesday, 
8t.  MarfB  Cathedral.  Cheyenne.  Wyo. 

Requiem  Mass  will  be  oald  at  11  ajn. 
on  Thursday,  June  2,,  |at  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral  In  Cheyenne,  ^  7yo. 
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Safety  Reqoires  Use  of 
■able  Woel  aad  M 
AotoBobilc,  Avplaae, 
Upkolsteriea 


More  NoBiiH- 
Aak  Fibers  ia 
HoBie,  aid  Ship 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 


:Je&iarks 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


or 
IN  THE  HOU8R  OP  REP^tfeSENTATi  V  KB 

Tuesday.  May  ;  i,  1966 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Siieaker.  with  so 
much  slaughter  on  oui  I  highways,  dis- 
asters In  plane  crashes  land  losses  re- 
sulting from  fixes  on  sliips  at  sea,  this 


time  to  examine 
|Eis80ciated  with 


would  seem  to  be  a  good 
the  fire  hazard  so  often 
Uiese  tragedies 

The  National  Plre  Pnj^tlon  Associa- 
tion assembled  figures  on'  automobile  ac 
cldents,  and  found  thafl:  about  400,000 
vehicles  had  fires  in  196|4.  with  a  loss  of 
$37  million  in  property  damage  largely 
attributable  to  the  l^iMoQ  of  flames 
following  the  wrecks.       i 

It  seems  that  almost  every  time  we 
read  of  a  plane  crash.  Ii^re  there  is  a 
chance  to  escai>e  follo\(|i^g  Impact,  the 
one  big  hazard  is  fire 
sweeps  through  the  p: 

With  respect  to  both 


what  is  being  done  to  avoid  or  reduce  the 


'hlch  so  often 
er  sections, 
and  planes. 


case  of  auto 
the  National 


en  those  that 
be  done  to 
are  traceable 


Incidences  of  fire?    In 

accidents,  we  are  told 

Safety  Council  that  9|)i6  percent  are 

caused  by  improper  driylng.    But  after 

tbese  accidents  occur. 

are  preventable,  what 

nUnimize  the  losses  thi 

to  the  outbreak  of  fires?  { | 

The  answer  is:  equip  ears,  planes,  and 
ships  with  more  nonflmmable  vu>hoI- 
sterles,  carpets,  draperlei;  and  other  fab- 
rics. Natural  wool  and  tti(^air  are  uni- 
versally recognized  as  ijhe  fibers  which 
8re  the  most  nonflarifnable  of  any 
others  used  for  these  puf|>06es.  The  use 
of  more  of  these  fibers  wpfuld  undoubted- 
ly save  thousands  of  lives  every  year. 
It  Is  just  that  simple.       I' 

Only  a  few  years  ago  most  of  these 
fabrics  were  composed  pf  blends  which 
Included  substantial  a. 
fliunmable  fibers  of  wt 
But  more  recently  the 
with  an  eye  on  higher  pi 
to  the  manmade 

Evidences  of  the  cost 
over,  m  terms  of  humai 
*rty  losses,  have  mouni 

Politan    life _  , 

2^ted  that  13  perceiit  of'flre'fataU- 
oes  among  its  insurers  were  traceable  to 
Ores  caused  by  Ignition  if  bedding,  up- 
«M«teries,  curtains,  and  Uraperles.    Thia 


lunts  of  non- 
and  mohair, 
.ufacturere, 
,  have  turned 
,ble  fabrics, 
this  swltch- 
»  and  prop- 
The  Metro- 
Co.    reoenUy 


Indudes  homes  asirsn  as  vebieles,  planes, 
and  ships. 

In  a  recent  plane  crash,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  fire  and  noxious  smoke  and  the 
burning  of  inside  furnishings  was  a 
noajor  cause  of  the  resulting  deaths. 
TUs  resulted  in  the  CAB  recommending 
to  the  FAA  that  revised  standards  be 
Imposed  for  inside  furnishings  of  com- 
mercial aircraft.  That  study  is  now  in 
progress.  I  have  been  assured  by  FAA 
that  an  accelerated  research  program  to 
Improve  those  standards  is  now  receiv- 
ing a  thorough  analysis.  This  Includes 
a  study  of:  First,  "Flammablllty  and 
Smoke  Characteristics  of  Interior  Air- 
craft Materials;"  second,  "Thermal 
Criteria  for  Interior  Materials;"  and 
third,  "Hazardous  Combustible  Char- 
acteiisUes  of  Cabin  Interior  Material." 

This  alertness  on  the  put  of  FAA  is 
noost  commendable.  Let  us  hope  that 
automobile  and  ship  manufacturers  will 
do  thi  same. 

Mr.  Felix  J.  Colangelo,  president  of  the 
Wood  Bureau,  recently  stated: 

A  flame  applied  to  wool  will  eauaa  It  to 
bum.  but  when  the  flame  is  removed  wool 
does  not  support  combustion  nor  does  It 
melt  like  synthetic  fibers  which  can  cause 
serious  skin  bums. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  mohair. 

This  same  authority  concluded  that 
no  fiber  possesses  greater  natural  resist- 
ance than  wool  to  flaming,  melting,  and 
the  emission  of  noxious  smoke. 

While  it  is  true  that  certain  flame  re- 
sistance treatments  may  he  applied  to 
the  oeUulosic  fibers,  they  are  quite  ex- 
pensive and  many  of  them  require  re- 
newal after  each  washing  or  dry  clean- 
ing. 

The  publication.  Consumer  Reports  de- 
scribed wool  as  "a  fiber  which  Is  difficult 
to  ignite  and  will  not  support  a  flame." 

Consumer  Bulletin  reported  in  Octo- 
ber of  1965  that  the  melting  of  synthetic 
fibers  and  sticking  to  the  skin  "can  be 
more  dangerous  than  the  flame  Itself  be- 
cause the  resulting  bums  can  be  so  diffi- 
cult to  treat,"  and  dted  the  National 
Safety  Coimcll  for  authority. 

Many  other  authorities  could  be  cited 
confirming  the  fact  that  both  wool  and 
mohair  are  nonflammable.  A  more  uni- 
versal use  of  theee  fibers,  even  when 
blended  with  a  lesser  content  of  syn- 
thetics, would  undoubtfKUy  provide  the 
greatest  answer  to  the  fire  hazard  prob- 
lem than  any  other  single  action  that 
can  be  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss  of  49,000  lives  on 
our  highways  last  year  has  served  to 
arouse  the  American  people  to  the  need 
for  more  safety  devices  In  the  oonstrue- 
tion  of  cars,  planes,  and  ships.  In  both 
the  House  and  Senate  extensive  heatings 
have  recently  been  concluded  on  this 
subject.  Legislation  has  been  drafted 
wbidi  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce discretionary  authority  to  set 
Federal  safety  standards  for  new  ears. 
Let  us  hope  leglslatlan  along  this  Hue 
will  be  promptly  enacted,  and  that  the 
Secretary  will  then  give  appropriate  at- 
tention to  the  prevention  of  fires  as  a 
safety  factor. 

The  matter  of  reAadng  the  tnddsnoss 
of  fire  In  our  homes  and  in  tran^wrtatlaa 
has  been  neglected  too  long.  It  has  been 


flmdy  esta^Ushed  that  the  tmly  real 
answer  to  this  haiard  is  the  use  of  non- 
flammable fibers  In  the  interiors  of  our 
homes,  offices,  automobiles,  aiijdanes, 
and  ships.  Tlie  emidoyment  of  this  sim- 
ple sohitlon  will  save  literally  thousands 
of  American  lives  every  year. 


To  Secirc  a  Nef  otiated  Peace  ia  VietauM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  cAXJvoBina 
IN  TBB  HOUSE  OF  BKPBB8ENTATXVES 

Tuesday.  May  31. 1989 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, among  the  numerous  seeches  and 
statements  I  have  made  on  Vietnam,  I 
believe  that  one  I  made  on  November  27. 
1965,  on  the  groimds  of  the  Washington 
Monument,  bears  repeating  at  this  time. 
Tlie  speech  foUows:  >^ 

To  SccuBZ  A  Nbootxatd  Psaoi  m  VBnraac 

Mr.  Chairman,  frlsnds  and  aU  of  you  who 
seek  peace  In  Vietnam  and  throughout  tha 
world. 

Most  of  you  have  no  doubt  asked  your- 
selves the  question — as  I  have  asked  mysrtf— 
why  am  I  here  today  parttdpatlng  la  thU 
rally  before  this  monument  of  our  first  Prail- 
dent?  What  hopes,  what  stimtecy.  what  Una 
of  reason  or  drive  of  emotion  has  broughS 
us  to  this  place  from  our  homes  and  tamt- 
llaa  throughout  this  great  land? 

Thar*  are  a  few  critics  who  have  said 
that  we  are  seeking  to  undermine  or  sub- 
vert our  coimtry — to  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  an  anamy — to  force  the  Presldant  mto  a 
course  he  might  feel  ts  wrong. 

How  mistaken  they  are. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  in  the  high- 
est tradition  of  the  Amertnan  Constitutional 
process,  exercising  that  oldest  of  American 
democratic  rights — the  right  of  citizens  to 
peaceably  assembly  and  petition  their  gov- 
enunent. 

And  we  are  joined  for  the  purpose  oC 
seeking  that  most  sought  after  goal  of  man- 
kind through  the  agee — peace  on  earth,  good 
wUl  toward  men. 

We  know  that  the  President  seeks  that 
goal  as  eam«stly  as  any  man.  We  know 
that  he  Is  committed  to  xmcondltlonal  dis- 
cussions with  thoae  we  fight.  We  know  that 
representatlvea  of  our  govenunent  an  aeek- 
ing  to  open  the  door  to  negotiations  la  a 
multitude  of  ways. 

Our  purpoae  here  Is  to  show  by  our  prea- 
enoe  the  strength  of  our  commitment  to  that 
goal  of  peace  through  negotiations.  Our  pvct* 
pose  here  Is  to  pledge  our  dedicated  efforts 
to  creating  understanding  and  support 
among  the  American  people  for  aU  reason- 
able efforts  by  the  President  to  achieve  thees 
negotiations  at  the  earUest  possible  date. 

The  eoourge  of  war  has  been  man's  great- 
est enemy  through  all  agea.  And  la  every 
war,  whether  of  the  Medea  and  the  Paralaaa, 
or  the  Qrseks  and  the  Bomans.  the  klags  and 
the  emperors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  tbs 
Oaan  and  Kaisers  of  more  recent  times — 
aU.Bldea  have  t«H  ttiat  they  strugglsd  for 
a  juit  and  noMeoaoae. 

Bueh  la  the  oaae*  today.  We  fight  xuutor  the 
banner  of  peace  and  fleedom  for  Vietnam 
and  realstance  to  tte  evUs  of  an  w^andlng 
Cblaebe  Oommutdat  dletaSorah^t.  Tbinf. 
whom  we  («poli»,  lllteMse  fight  undsr  tha 
bSBBer  of  peaee  and  fteMom  tor  Vletaaai 
and  resistance  to  an  expanding  UJB.  Impertal- 
Ism.  The  growing  emotlooansm  that  nnntaa 
with  aU  wars  grips  us  aad  oausss  us  to  fUigst 
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the  p«tli  tliAt  led  us  to  tb«  prweat  crtcU.  and 
makas  us  1cm  able  to  understand  that  our 
enemies  might  feel  tbat  their  cause  Is  also 
Just  and  noble. 

Xren  thoee  "pragmatlstB"  who  are  willing 
to  admit  to  erron  of  policy  or  taotles  by  the 
United  States  In  Its  past  action  In  Vietnam 
contend  that  we  cannot  now  remedy  these 
errors  but  must  accept  our  present  level  of 
involvement  and  deal  with  the  military  situa- 
tion by  the  increased  use  of  force.  How 
tragic  this  will  sound  when  we  stand  on  the 
Tetge  ot  total  nuclear  war. 

For  this  Admlnlstratl<m,  and  the  American 
people,  to  accept  the  thesis  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  holy  war  against  Communism 
which  demands  complete  victory  and  uncon- 
dltlooal  surrender  by  our  enemies — is  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  the  road  to  World  War  mi 

The  President  "has  rejected  this  course.  I 
believe  that  members  of  Congress  would  re- 
ject this  course  II  It  were  presented  to  them 
today.  And  I  hope  that  the  American  people 
in  their  wisdom  will  reject  this  course  and 
wUl  support  the  President  in  the  efforts  he  Is 
m^ing  to  end  the  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

What  Is  required  for  the  success  of  the 
Resident's  efforts?  To  this  question  many 
different  answers  have  been  given.  There  are 
some,  no  doubt,  who  feel  In  all  sincerity  that 
increased  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  Is  the 
answer — ^that  this  will  produce  an  attitude  of 
reason  and  compromise — that  this  will  con- 
vince the  North  Vietnamese  that  we  are  eager 
for  peace  on  honorable  terms  for  both  sides. 

I  do  not  agree  with  this  answer.  I  reject 
the  continued  eecalatlcm  of  force  by  both 
sides  as  the  path  to  peace.  I  see  no  evidence 
that  either  side  responds  to  added  force  with 
any  answer  but  more  force  on  Its  own  side. 

To  aohlere  pMce  In  Vietnam,  or  any  iflace 
In  tha  world,  requlrea  more  than  a  calculus 
ot  tarror.  R  requires  reaaon,  obJectlTlty,  a 
dlspaaslonata  analyala— not  only  of  military 
tactics  but  of  the  emotkms  and  mottrattons 
of  tha  otbor  tide.  If  we  cannot  step  aside 
from  tha  slogans  and  emotions  at  conflict 
and  sea  ouraelTec,  and  tha  entlra  sltaatlon, 
through  the  eyes  of  all  the  other  parttdpanta, 
than  tha  chancaa  ot  a  reasoned  solution — 
ooa  In  whloh  all  sldea  vUI  yield  up  some 
part  of  tha  goals  they  seek — are  Indeed  slight. 
And  tha  tragedy  of  thla  conflict  for  tha 
people  of  Vietnam,  now  being  saerlflced  to 
tha  global  struggle  between  Communism 
and  Dmaoeraey,  li  that  on  both  sldea  they 
hare  tha  sama  humble  goals.  They  want  only 
traadom  and  peace  and  the  opportuntty  to 
provide  a  little  more  of  the  good  life  for 
thair   obUdran   than   they   have   bad   for 


What  stapa  waalA  reaaonabia  men  real- 
IttleaUy  saaklng  an  end  to  thla  war-^propose 
for  both  sides  to  takaT 

Z  suggest  the  f  ollowlng-^noat  of  which  are 
supported  by  the  sponsors  of  this  March: 

First,  the  United  Statas  ahould  caU  f or  a 
caaaa  fire  throughoat  Vietnam,  whenaver 
tha  other  side  la  raady  to  aooept  It.  and  an- 
aoonoa  that  It  la  halting  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  tat  an  Indaflnlte  period  of 
ttma  as  arldaioa  of  Ita  daslre  for  a  cease  fire. 

Second,  the  Uhlted  SUtaa  should  halt  the 
Introduction  of  additional  man  and  material. 
•Bd  iak  tha  other  side  to  do  tha  same. 

Third,  tha  Unltad  Btatea  should  relterata 
Ita  KOfpart  for  a  paa«sfal  settlement  In  Viet- 
nam baasd  oo  tha  prlnelplaa  of  the  Oanera 
Aeeotds  of  1»84— tnolodlng  the  eventual 
withdrawal  of  aU  foreign  military  f  orosa,  a 
prohibition  against  alHanosa.  the  peaceful 
rsuBlfleatton  of  Vietnam,  and  salf-detannl- 
aatton  for  the  Vlatnamaaa  people  and 
tha  Morth  Vtateaa  and  tha  Nattoaal  Zibar»- 
tlOB  front  should  do  the  aama. 

Fourth,  tha  VnUmi  atatas  should  deolare 
Its  wtwingnass  to  nafeitteta  with  all  oonoenud 
parttas.  InehMttag  tha  Vleteong  a  primary 
wnhatairti 

Fifth,  the  United  Statsa  should  dedara  Ita 
miltngnasB  to  aecapt  as  pwt  of  the  sa«tls- 


It  a  rapreaentattva  new  government  In 
South  Vietnam,  selected  through  a  free  and 
fair  election  supervised  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  should  do  the  same. 

Sixth,  the  United  States  should  declare  Its 
support  for  a  umted  Nations  Peace  Faroe  to 
supervise  the  ceaaa  fire,  provide  for  peaceful 
establishment  of  a  new  government  In  South 
Vietnam,  protect  the  righu  of  all  dttaens 
and  protect  the  neutrality  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  should  do  the  same. 

We  believe  that  these  stepe  would  bring 
the  opposing  sides  to  the  negotiating  table. 
We  urge  them  upon  the  President  and  vp<m 
all  of  his  subordinates  charged  with  a  re- 
sponsibility for  the  American  cause  in  Viet- 
nam. And  we  urge  them  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  and  upon  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front. 

It  may  be  said  that  our  proposals  are  naive 
and  unreaUstio— the  product  of  fuzsy  think- 
ing by  idealistic  dreuners  not  charged  with 
tha  hard  responsibility  of  day  to  day  de- 
datons.  I  can  only  say  to  you  that  the  real- 
ists— the  hard-nosed,  practical  decision- 
makers— ^have  yet  to  make  a  single  correct 
decision  or  prediction  In  Vietnam.  And  all 
the  reeoiirces  of  men  and  material  of  this 
country  are  bdng  poured  into  South  Vietnam 
In  a  futile  effort  to  cover  up  their  mistakes. 

I  can  offer  a  simple  explanation  of  these 
mistakes.  The  enemy  we  are  fighting — the 
Illiterate,  fanatic  little  peasants  of  Vietnam — 
has  been  successfiUly  Imbued  by  their  Com- 
munist leaders  with  a  lot  of  fuzay,  unrealls- 
tlo.  Idealistic  notions  which  they  are  willing 
to  die  for  (notions  like  freedom  from  whlto 
colonialism  and  a  desire  for  democracy,  self- 
determination  and  equality) .  and  the  govern- 
ment we  are  supporting — the  Generals  of 
Saigon — has  failed  completely,  despite  all  of 
our  help,  in  instilling  any  of  these  fusay, 
unrealistic.  Idealistic  notions  In  the  people 
they  are  supposed  to  repreeent. 

We  have  been  told  from  the  beginning  that 
this  is  a  South  AHetnamese  war — one  which 
must  be  won  by  the  South  Vietnamese.  Now 
that  la  forgotten. 

We  have  been  told  from  all  sides  that  thla 
should  not  and  would  not  become  an  Ameri- 
can war — fought  with  American  troops. 
Today.  It  Is. 

We  have  been  assured  that  American  air 
and  sea  power  would  bring  victory — that  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  would  reduce  the 
flow  of  their  troops  and  shatter  their  morale. 
Just  the  reverse  has  occurred. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  could  not  nego- 
tiate from  a  position  of  military  weakness. 
Tet,  when  a  flood  of  American  forces  pro- 
duces military  strength,  we  are  advised  by 
some  that  victory,  rather  than  negotiation. 
Is  our  goal. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  North  Vietnamese, 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front,  dlscoxir- 
aged  and  frustrated  by  their  failure  to  defeat 
the  worid's  most  powerful  nation  but  having 
little  to  lose  after  the  destruction  wrought 
In  their  country,  may  pursue  the  full  logic 
of  the  policy  erf  escalation  we  have  foUowed. 
They  may  seek,  therefore,  to  fully  mvolve 
the  land  forces  of  Communist  China  and  the 
missile  forces  of  the  U-SjSJI.  In  a  last  dsa- 
perate  effort  to  cause  us  ths  death  and  de- 
struction we  have  caused  them.  This  is  the 
ultlmato  result  of  escalation.  What  more  do 
they  have  to  loaef 

I  have  taith  that  the  Amerleaa  people  and 
tbe  toadera  ef  thla  country  win  dioose  a  dlf- 
farentpath.  I  have  faith  that  the  President, 
who  haa  announced  hia  wlUlngnsss  to  sup- 
port the  prindples  of  the  Geneva  Conference, 
wUl  flnd  a  way  to  convince  the  other  side 
that  he  means  what  he  says. 

In  oonduslon,  I  would  like  to  offttr  one 
more  propoaal  which  I  think  would  add 
strength  to  tha  FteaMsBfa  aOorta  and  would 
rsodve  the  eBthnalastte  aapiKai  of  moat  of 
tbapaoplaofthavwld.  It  Is  a  proMsal  that 


would  not  merely  end  the  flghwtig  iq  v]^ 
nam  but  would  put  us  solidly  on  the  path 
to  a  more  peaceful  world.  I  suggest  that  the 
United  SUtes  propose  and  aggrssdvely  sup- 
port a  new  Southeast  Asia  organisation,  com. 
posed  initially  of  all  of  Vietnam — North  and 
South— of  Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand.  Burms 
and  Malaysia  and  open  to  other  Asiatic  na- 
tions who  might  later  seek  to  Join.  I  sug- 
gest that  this  organization  l>e  formed  on  tlis 
basis  of  neutrality  in  the  cold  war,  with  each 
member  completely  free  to  select  its  own 
form  of  government  without  interference 
from  ite  neighbors  of  any  great  power.  I  sug. 
geat  that  each  member  of  thla  organization 
renoxuice  military  force  in  ite  relations  with 
all  ite  neighbors,  and  that  each  member,  and 
the  organization,  receive  In  return  the  pro- 
tection of  a  U.  N.  Peace  Force  and  the  gu«- 
antee  of  ite  sectirity  by  all  the  Great  Powers. 
As  a  last  step,  I  suggest  that  the  United 
Stetee  agree  to  channel  Ite  economic  assist- 
ance to  theee  stetes  through  a  Southeast 
Asian  Development  Bank,  and  that  it  make 
a  ten-year  pledge  of  support  which  would  be 
at  least  equal  to  what  It  has  expended  in  this 
area  in  the  last  ten  years.  Other  nations 
would  be  urged  to  do  the  same. 

The  beneflte  of  this  action  to  each  of  the 
member  stetes.  and  to  the  United  Stetes, 
would  be  enormous.  A  tremendous  cloud  of 
fear  would  be  lifted  from  tbU  part  of  the 
world.  Enormous  military  savings  would  be 
channeled  Into  economic  development 
Govemmentel  systems  and  Ideologies  could 
develop  in  free  competition  for  the  loyalty 
of  the  people — providing  us  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  In  peaceful  ways  the  superi- 
ority of  Democracy. 

I  flrmly  believe  that  the  United  Stetes 
wo\Ud  vastly  enhance  ite  stettire  in  Asia  and 
throughout  the  world  by  a  proposal  of  this 
sort.  I  beUeve  it  would  give  great  strength 
to  the  Preddent  in  the  dUBcult  task  he  facts 
in  bringing  about  a  negotiated  peace.  I  know 
that  the  successful  acctxnpUshment  of  this 
proposal  would  bring  new  hope  to  a  fearful 
world. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  we  who  are  assembled  bsre 
on  behalf  of  peace  pray  for  your  success  In 
achieving  this  most  noble  goal  of  mankind. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or  NOSTH  CABOLnrA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  .OF  REPRESENTATIVI8 

Tuesday.  May  31. 1966 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
l^ieaker.  on  Sunday,  May  29,  1966,  Me- 
morial Day  exercises  were  held  In  Kings 
Mountain.  N.C.,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  veterans  organizations  and  the  dty 
of  Kings  Mountain. 

On  this  occasion  our  colleague,  Hon. 
Basil  L.  WRxmncK,  was  the  speaker  at 
the  ceremony.    His  remarks  are  so  fit- 
ting that  I  request  that  they  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Congressional  Record  today. 
MnrniSTiTi  Dat  ADDaxas  bt  Basu.  L.  Wbb- 
tmoL,    MxiCBXa    or    Congkxss,    at    Kims 
Mountain,  N.C,  Sttndat,  Mat  20,  19M 
I  am  greatly  honored  to  be  here  thU  after- 
noon and  to  have  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
In  your  Memorial  Day  ceremony. 

We  gather  this  afternoon  In  this  blstorle 
oooununlty  to  pay  In  our  humble  way  oar 
reelect  and  otu:  deep  sense  of  gratitude^ 
those  patriotic  AnMricana  who  have 
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their  place  on  the  Immortal :  "dls  of  the  na- 
fUm's  military  heroes.  I  kn]4r  of  no  more 
ftttlng  place  to  honor  our  mllmry  dead  than 
IB  the  ahadow  of  Kings  xiuntatn.  The 
rtbrlng  mUltary  victory  wfaldi  took  place 
IMS  on  October  7,  1780,  brokjei  the  chalna  of 
British  tyranny  In  America  and  paved  the 
my  for  American  freedom  ,and  ultimate 
liadershlp  of  the  free  world. 
The  poet  LongfeUow  said, 

"Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  Wrought. 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  nome  thou^t. 
Our  hearte,  in  glad  sxirprlae. 
To  higher  levels  rise."      i  | 

Tbe  noble  deed  wrought  i  here  at  Kings 
Mountain  lifted  the  hearte  of  the  American 
people  and  kindled  the  spark  that  Ignited 
the  torch  of  eternal  liberty  la  ©ur  land.  The 
ions  of  Cleveland  County  and  of  this  area 
of  North  Carolina  have  always  worn  the  uni- 
form of  their  naUon  with  Ptide,  valor,  and 
(UstincUon.  Sevier.  Campbell,  Shelby, 
Cleveland  and  other  patrtotii  baased  to  us  a 
hgacy  of  freedom  which  has  peen  preserved 
with  distinction  throughout!  |the  ages. 

On  this  day  when  we  honor  the  dead  of 
ill  wars,  I  think  we  should  pay  special  trib- 
bute  to  the  patrtote  of  Klnn  Moimtaln  and 
the  founding  fathers.  If  th^y  had  failed  in 
their  noble  endeavor,  the  course  of  Amer- 
ican liberty  would  have  been  rprof oundly  al- 
tered. 

Kmerson  said. 


"Vot  gold,  but  only  men  ei 

A  nation,  great  and 
Men  who,  for  truth  and 


maka 


oncff's  sake 


Stand  fast  and  suffer  iMig." 

The  love  of  liberty,  independence  and  the 
respect  for  virtue  is  as  old  M  our  Republic. 
Our  forefathers  dared  to  wreatla  vlth  tyran- 
ny and  Providence  blessed  Inelr  efforte.  It 
took  men  of  great  courage^  to  declare  at 
Fhiladeiphla  on  July  6,  17ra,  these  noble 
words:  l| 

"With  hearte  fortified  wlt^;  these  animat- 
ing reflections,  we  most  solemtily,  before  God 
tad  the  world,  declare,  that,  k^erttng  the  ut- 
most energy  of  those  powersj  Vhlch  our  ben- 
eAoent  Creator  hath  grac^iusly  bestowed 
upon  us,  the  arms  we  have  been  compeUed  by 
oar  enemies  to  ass\mie,  we  wfll.  In  defiance  of 
every  hazard,  with  unabatl^g  flrmneea  and 
perseverance,  employ  for  thel  preservation  of 
oar  liberties;  being  with  oni»  mind  resolved 
to  die  free  men  rather  than  jto  live  slaves." 
Americans  have  never  fought  for  the  sake 

never,    how- 

ty  of  fighting 

been  threat- 

lertcan  Uberty 

been  required 


at  fighting.    Americans   haj 

ever,  shirked  the  reaponaibi 

whenever  their  liberties  ha| 

ened.    The  attainment  of 

and  the  vlgUance  that  hi 

through  the  generations  fot  the  protection 

of  our  freedom  has  demandad  sacrifices  on 

the  part  of  every  American.    The  protection 

of  our  national  integrity  hasi  hot  been  cheap. 

How  well  we  aU  know  the  story  of  the  suf- 
fering and  privation  endureo!  by  our  foref a- 
tbsrs  to  secure  our  Indepenoence  from  Great 
BHtaln.  From  the  bloody  fift  prtnte  left  In 
tbe  snow  by  hungry  patrt<ft4  iat  VaUey  Forge 
to  the  agony  being  endured  hy  our  boys  in 
Du  steaming  Jungles  of  Vietnam,  there  U  an 
unbroken  pattern  of  heroic  ^•usrlfices  on  the 
part  of  American  service  m#n  to  maintain 
our  freedom. 

We  assemble  here  today  td  |honor  the  dead 
*ho  have  worn  the  uniform  ;df  their  country 
■bd  who  Sleep  in  the  Ixieo^  of  the  earth 
tod  in  the  vraters  of  the  deM>.  In  so  doing, 
*•  blghly  resolve  to  survivei  In  a  world  that 


_    . wpi 

» itUl  searching  for  peace  sMd  order 

Tss,  wars  have  been  ooatiy.i  In  the  Amarl- 
ew  Bevxriutton  from  1776  to  17W.  Mft/MO 
^Bflcans  participated  lU  {orar  4XKW  lost 
WW  Uvea.  Over  6M.000  ot  *ur  eountrymn 
«^t  in  the  War  ot  ISia  utth  3.000  deaths, 
a  the  Mexican  War  of  1946,  over  UOfiM 
'^fieua  responded  to  th^  ooUn  and 
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4,000  of  them  failed  to  return  to  thaIr  hearth 
sides. 

Memorial  Day  originated  In  1888  out  ot  the 
desire  of  Americans  Immediately  following 
the  most  tragic  of  all  of  our  wars  to  honor 
their  loved  ones  who  had  fallen  for  tha 
cause  they  btileved  was  ri^t.  For  actual 
numbers  of  men  In  uniform  and  the  great 
lose  of  life,  no  war  in  our  history  equals  the 
War  Between  the  Stetes.  On  the  Union  side 
alone,  a.218.000  young  Americans  were  In 
uniform.  Ova-  864,000  of  them  faUed  to 
march  home.  On  the  Southern  aide.  In  pro- 
portion to  population,  the  numbers  lost  were 
even  more  staggering. 

In  the  often  overlooked  Indian  wars  which 
secured  the  Weat  for  our  pioneers,  over  106.- 
000  soldiers  participated  and  hundreds  per- 
ished. 892,000  of  our  young  men  answered 
the  caU  of  their  country  In  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

World  War  I  brought  4.744.000  of  our  finest 
young  men  and  women  to  the  colors  and  be- 
fore the  aad  notee  of  the  last  bugle  fadad 
away  on  November  11,  1918.  approximately 
131,000  had  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

World  War  n  put  16.686,000  Americans  In 
uniform.  409,000  of  these  fine  young  men 
failed  to  survive.  In  the  Korecm  confUet. 
6,807,000  young  men  and  women  were  mobi- 
lized and  acroes  the  land  today,  64.000  homes 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  loved  one. 

We  meet  today  at  a  time  when  our  natloa 
is  engaged  In  another  war.  Although  the 
struggle  U  taking  place  BJOOO  mllea  from  our 
shores,  the  prestige  of  the  United  Stetes  and 
our  national  security  and  safety  are  at  stake. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  v«y  real  to  the  800,- 
000  fine  young  men  we  have  In  Southeast 
Asia.  The  struggle  occupies  the  minds  and 
hearte  ct  the  loved  ones  of  our  soldiers. 
saUors,  airmen,  and  marines  and,  Imleed. 
every  American. 

Since  1961  up  to  May  21.  1966,  over  8,466 
young  men  have  given  their  lives  In  the 
struggle  to  halt  communism  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Of  these  3,466  deaths,  786  have  been 
the  reault  of  other  than  combat  action. 
19,000  young  men  have  been  wounded  and 
their  batUe  scars  attest  to  their  valor  and 
their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  country. 
202  of  our  fighting  men  are  missing  and  pre- 
sumed lost.  Another  36  are  detained  in 
communist  prison  camps. 

The  price  that  we  are  paying  In  Southeast 
Asia  Is  heavy.  The  United  Stetes  faces  today 
the  most  serious  threat  to  ite  existence  ever 
experienced  In  our  history.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  an  enemy  whose  brutal  phUoso- 
phy  of  materialism  U  dedicated  to  dominat- 
ing the  world.  We  Uve  In  an  age  of  con- 
tinuous threate  to  our  security  and  the 
liberty  of  free  men  everywhere. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  every  American 
is  fully  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  the  com- 
munist chaUenge  to  the  free  world.  Our 
pec^le  have  always  stood  firm  In  the  face  of 
adversity  and  have  surmoimted  all  obataclea 
in  their  path  to  victory.  As  we  pay  homage 
to  those  who  have  gone  on  to  a  greater  and 
a  richer  reward,  it  Is  well  for  us  to  remember 
that  the  only  force  in  the  world  today  that 
stands  between  Soviet  and  Chlneee  domina- 
tion of  every  himian  being  U  the  econccnlo 
and  military  power  of  the  United  Stetes  of 
America  and  the  courage  of  our  men  In  uni- 
form. 

The  communlste  are  not  afraid  ot  oar 
allies,  however  important  the  contribution 
they  are  making  to  world  peace.  The  Krem- 
lin's policy  of  subjugating  the  free  world  is 
held  In  abeyance  at  this  very  moment  by  tbe 
reallBatlain  of  the  communist  leaders  In  Moa- 
eow  and  Peking  that  the  United  Stetes  Is  too 
formidable  an  opponent  to  challenge  in  full 
scale  war. 

The  trying  days  that  lie  ahead  win  test  the 
pattenee  and  the  devotloa  of  the  American 
people  to  the  great  Instltntlons  which  hat* 
been  t>equeathed  to  us  t>y  our  forefathars. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  war  In  Vlatnam  U 


not  a  popular  war.  I  ml^t  add  thM  no  war 
haa  been  popular  with  the  American  people, 
and  I  hope  that  wars  will  not  become  popu- 
lar with  our  people.  By  tradition  and  by 
heritage,  we  have  only  fought  when  ire  have 
felt  that  our  liberty  and  oar  national  Instl- 
tuttODs  war*  thrsatenad.  W*  Americans  can 
proudly  say  that  w*  hav*  not  f ovght  to  gain 
territory  or  to  subjugate  nations. 

As  Daniel  Webster  aald, 

"We  are  Justly  proud  of  being  descsndad 
from  men  who  have  set  ths  world  an  esam- 
ple  of  founding  civil  Institutions  on  the  great 
and  united  principle*  of  human  freedom  and 
human  knowledge.  To  ua,  their  ohUdren. 
the  story  of  their  labors  and  sufferings  can 
never  be  without  mterest." 

Let  us  in  our  prayer*  thla  day  offMr  oar 
heart-felt  thanks  to  all  of  those  who  have 
marched  on  countless  battle  fields  and  who 
have  cmswered  the  last,  long  roll  oalL  Let  us 
support  all  of  our  young  men  now  In  uni- 
form as  they  take  their  place  in  the  long  line 
of  Americans  who  have  stood  on  the  rampart* 
of  freedom.  It  is  my  iiope  that  on  thla  Me- 
morial Day  the  people  of  this  great  land  wUI 
rededlcato  themselves  to  the  customs,  tradi- 
tions and  Ohrlatlan  virtues  whloh  have  made 
us  respected  among  nations  of  good  wUI  and 
dssplsed  by  those  countries  dedicated  to 
tyranny. 

In  spite  of  aU  of  our  wealth  and  all  of  our 
great  educational  and  sclenttflo  achlevemente. 
we  would  stand  to  the  face  of  communism  a* 
a  fraU  reed  In  the  wind  were  It  not  for  th* 
courage  and  devotion  to  duty  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldier. 

Let  us  stand  behind  him  and  give  him  our 
8umx>rt.  In  many  nations  of  the  world,  th* 
soldier  Is  the  symbol  of  oppression  and  revo- 
lution. In  the  United  Stetea,  the  man  in 
uniform  Is  the  symbol  of  freedom. 

In  paying  our  deep,  humble  and  prayerful 
respect  to  the  soldiers  who  have  gone  beCor*. 
there  Is  no  finer  nor  a  more  beautiful  way  ts* 
express  our  sentiment  than  In  the  words  of 
that  great  American  who  standing  on  a  hUl- 
alde  at  Gettysburg  on  November  19,  186S. 


"It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before  us— that 
from  these  honcved  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — ^that  w* 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  In  vain — that  this  nation  under 
God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom— and 
that  government  of  tbe  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  -people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 


The  Saull  BssImss  A^mUslralioB: 
biportaBt  Fcdaral  Agcaqr 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  MNGELL 


IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RBPRUBNTATIVaS 

Tuesday,  May  31. 1968 
Mr.  DINOEUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May 
Issue  of  the  ASTA  Travel  New*,  pub- 
llahed  by  the  Amerlcsn  Society  of  Travel 
Agents,  contains  an  illuminating  artlels 
by  the  Honorable  Joe  L.  Evins.  chalzmaa 
of  the  House  Small  BoslneM  Committee. 
Chairman  Bvnrs  aniUyww  many  of  the 
problems  confronting  vnaU  travel  agent* 
and  the  way  In  which  Small  BuslneM 
Administration  programs  can  be  instru- 
mental in  solving  them.  ChainBaa 
Evm*  article  contains  modi  helpful  in- 
f annatlon  ooneemtaig  SBA  activities,  and 
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win.  I  am  SON,  be  of  tnterest  to  bB  Mem- 
bers of  tbe  Boom: 


JMromxAMT 


ottMrlndaiMadnttty-owBcd  omU  ooDoaixw  in 
th*  npldly  wyiMUng  flaM  of  HrrtM  IndiM- 
tslM.  are  til(U)l«  to  oaU  opon  th«  SauOl  Bual- 
iMM  Admlnlitnttlon  far  lonc-tarm  loaaa  »«h 
otlMT  typM  of  —Hf  nna 

Hmt*  bM  bMD  tmpraoadantad  (rowth  In 
tb«  MTTloe  Induatttaa  In  raonit  yaan.  and 
tUa  traod  U  almoit  eartain  to  oontlnaa. 
With  hlflMr  parwwial  Inoamaa,  and  mora 
Maura  ttma.  mora  and  aura  people  turn  to 
fhoae  bualneaMa  whlen  prorlda  ttia  atrrlDea 
and  reoreatlon  f  aeUltlaa  they  daaire. 

roa  xoKs  km jotabls  tbatbl 

Americana  have  alwaya  bean  sraat  traT- 
alari  and  more  and  more  they  are  turn- 
ing to  Ttaral  Agendaa  whoae  expart  aaalat- 
aooa  can  make  their  travala  mora  mjoyahla. 

Beoauae  of  widaapread  pubUe  Inteiaat  In 
•navel  Acan«lai  and  the  aerrlcea  they  pro- 
vide— awl  tha  opportunity  that  azlata  for  a 
paraon  to  operate  hla  own  anaU  lyavel 
A^KOCf — ^tbe  SBA  baa  recently  prepared  an 
Informative  leaflet  explaining  bow  Travel 
Agenclea  operate  and  what  aervlcea  they 
perform. 

Small  buainaaa  la  confronted  by  the  thrcat 
ot  eooDomlo  ocmoentratlon,  a  Bhortaga  of 
o^tltal,  managamant  dlfflcultlaa.  Intenalve 
coo^Mtltton  with  big  bualneaa  for  govern- 
ment procurement  oontraota  and  atiboon- 
tracta,  and  the  aooiuge  of  poverty  that  often 
paimlta  only  bare  aubalatanoe  In  xirfoan  tluma 
and  rural  araaa. 

The  SmaU  Bualneaa  Oommltteea  In  the 
Houae  and  Senate  are  conatantly  analyzing 
theae  prablema  and  recommending  aolutlona 
to  the  Prealdent.  to  the  leaderahlp  of  the 
Oongreai.  and  to  the  Small  Bualneaa 
AdmtalatratUm. 

vntAMCxu,  AaamrAKCB 

Aaa  raault  of  tbla  cooperative  effort,  new 
programa  have  been  Initiated  and  oTijMne 
pwyna  atrengthened.  Financial  Malttinia 
programa.  for  example,  have  bean  broadened 
to  aaalxt  the  very  amaU  bualneaaman.  A 
atronger  procurement  ■■elirtanca  program  baa 
t>Mn  aatabUahad  and  a  management  acalat- 
aaoe  program  halpa  the  small  bualneaaman 
over  the  btm^pa. 

Tbrn  Oommunlty  Development  program  haa 
been  expanded  to  aid  small  bustnawman  in 
rural  araaa  and  the  Small  Buainaaa  Invaat- 
ment  Company  program  haa  made  equity  and 
long-term  oapttal  avaHaUe  to  mora  than 
10,000  small  buolnaasea. 
•4^  addltloaL  our  Oommlttaa  baa  copportad' 
a  poUoy  of  eoonomlo  expansion  and  reduced 
toxsa  to  attmnlate  omall  bnaitteaB  growth. 
But  even  so,  the  smaU  buainaaaman  moat  get 
even  mora  attantlon  as  his  problons  grow 
more  oomplas  In  this  highly  oompettttvaage 
of  big  bualnasa  merohaadlaing. 


loan  guaranty  plan.  Thaae  loana  are  made 
by  banka,  with  SBA  guaranteeing  up  to  80 
lMreaBto«  tha  loan. 

Thte  program  is  part  of  an  aOtrt  on  the 
part  at  the  Ooverameot  to  enoouraga  banka 
to  help  flnaaoa  tha  naeda  at  small  local  flima 
with  SBA  aarvlng  aa  guarantor  at  moat  of  tba 
funda  advanced.  Thaae  loana  are  becoming 
increaamgly  popular  with  aU  typea  of  smaa 
buainaaaman  aoroas  tha  oountey. 

Under  tha  law,  SBA  is  authorlaed  to  make 
loana  of  up  to  $880,000  for  aa  long  as  10  years 
to  small  firms  unable  to  obtain  a  h»ti»  in^n 
Moat  of  SBA's  bualnass  loans  are  made  with 
bank  participation,  but  when  thla  la  unob- 
tainable, SBA  la  authorlaed  to  make  direct 
loana.  SBA's  mtareat  rate  la  generaUy  ftVi 
per  cent  and  the  loans  are  repayable  In 
monthly  Installmenta.  The  temporary  mora- 
torium on  all  SBA  buBlneea  loana  other  than 
guaranteed  bank  loana  Is  expected  to  be  re- 
laxed soon,  and  direct  SBA  loans  will  again 
be  available. 

According  to  a  report  provided  my  Com- 
mittee, the  SBA  laat  fiscal  year  loaned  a  total 
of  9418  mlllloo  to  1S.0OO  Individual  small 
bualneasea.  About  one-fifth  of  these  firms 
were  small  service  Industries. 

In  cases  of  natural  catastrophes,  such  as 
fiooda,  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  and  earth- 
quakea,  where  small  baslneasee  are  damaged 
or  destroyed,  the  SBA  moves  quickly  to  help 
victlma  restore  or  replace  property  with  loans 
at  the  low  Interest  rate  of  3  per  cent  annually. 

SBA  alao  makes  loans  to  local  development 
companies  for  building  Industry  and  for  re- 
lendlng  to  specific  small  businesses  in  the 
area.  SBA  will  advance  $8  for  every  »3  raised 
locally  for  such  projects,  with  a  maximum  of 
$860,000  for  each  small  firm  assisted. 

Another  financial  assistance  program  of 
SBA  is  the  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
pany program.  The  SBIC's  are  privately 
owned,  but  licensed  and  regulated  by  SBA. 
They,  m  turn,  provide  small  firms  with  equity 
type  financing  and  long-term  capital  loana. 

aXLOCATIOM  PSOBLna 

SmaU  bualneasaa  which  have  been  forced 
to  relocate  becauae  of  Federally  aw«n/«iHi 
urban  renewal,  highway  or  other  oonatnic- 
Uon  projects,  are  also  eligible  to  apply  to 
SBA  for  low  Intereat  loana. 

SBA  has  an  Important  role  in  tha  War  on 
Poverty.  In  locationa  where  SmaU  Bualneaa 
Development  Centers  have  been  improved  by 
the  Ofltoa  of  Iconomlc  Opportuni^.  SBA  can 
maka  direct  loans  of  up  to  $16,000  at  S^A 
per  oent  intorsat  to  exiattng  omaU  finna  to 
oxpand  their  bualneaa  and  to  parsons  who 
wish  to  start  their  own  bualneaa.  These 
loana  can  run  for  15  yeara. 

Aa  management  praotteea  have  long  been 
tha  principal  aingto  cauaaa  of  buainaaa  taU- 
uraa.  SBA  baa  developed  a  number  of  prae- 
tioal  programa  in  tha  field  of  management 


J  J 

Itt  bro«d  tarma.  SBA  provldoa  thiaa  malor 
typea  of  service  to  thla  industry  and  ^har 
maMU  boalnaaaaa:  (1)  «<««4n»tai  aaatotanoa  it) 
ooujuaung  and  aaaioUnoa  with  management 
probloma.  and  (8)  help  In  obtaining  Oovem- 
amt  coauaeta  and  subcontraote  in  Federal 
promuwnant. 

Although  tha  Agenoy's  evor-aU  plana  and 
P<)ll^ae  are  devatopad  vhy  a  smaU  ata«  in 
Washington,  aU  BBA  oarrteaa  are  nadUy  avail. 
;*toi>«Q«  U»a  Qountey  through  a  natton^dda 
°f<*yK  cjf  6g  Qeld  oneea.    Thla  halpa^ 

!■•  laOMUMlant  buolnMHaan  to  apand  time 
■MliMday  tnuNUng  to  Waahtt^tOQ  for  Uf 


-  ,^;-J«^b«$taM«»«taBAh. ^ 

.TSK?7  •t"*^**  •*  ******  SBA  ouwanUy 
u  aooaptl&g  lean  appUoatlona  only  under  ita 


BuaiMaaa  mam aaxxxirT  ooxTKSxa 
Tha  moot  popular  of  theoe  conaUta  of 
oouraaa  In  bualneaa  management.  Theae  are 
ganaraUy  evening  oouraea  daaigned  spedfi- 
oaUy  for  amaU  bualneaaman.  and  are  co- 
apoooorad  with  private  educational  instltu- 
tlona.  trade  aaaoolatlona  and  aimllar  groupa 
The  oouraea  are  usuaUy  bald  for  a  period  of 
•  to  8  weeks  in  daalgnatad  araaa.  Thoaa 
attending  are  charged  only  a  nominal  reoia- 
trationfae. 

Another  type  of  management  asalatanca 
^at  baa  been  waU  raoaivod  la  tha  one  day 
WMkahap  for  pro^ecttve  buainaaa  ownera. 
TbM*  vorkahopa  oovar  baaio  manaomant 
probleBBo,  and  hlghUght  thoaa  anaa  which 
fHaquantly  preaant  pittaUa  to  the  beginnar 
in  buainaaa. 

Tha  nawaat  at  SBA'a  management  aaatat- 
anM_prwama  la  known  aa  fiarvloa  Oorpa  of 
aMtt^teBitttvaa-.<80C(BB).  llUaaaUvlty 
QWlMa  tba  kaowladgs  and  akIUa  of  NUrad 
•■watlvaa  in  nnonaallng  aaaU  buainaaBnen. 
■n»wa  ara  alnody  abont  1.000  aottva  votan- 


In  thla  program.  SOOBB  provtdaa  a 
man-to-man  raUtlonahip,  with  t^pfc^,},  ^ 
tha  oamar  or  maaagsr  htmaelf  rather  tii»» 
taehnical  ptoblsna.    Thara  an  no  ooodU. 

oMad  oconpotar  prooadorea.  juBt  managemoBt 
halp  on  a  lavel  tha  bustnaamukMi 
undantand. 

In  addition.  SBA  providaa  manaaemaDt 
»-1t«Pce  earvicaa  through  an  extmi^ 
aariee  of  bookleto  and  pamphlate  on  manan- 
mant  topics.  Most  of  them  are  preparedbr 
waU  known  experts  in  their  qMdal  fields  <tf 
bualneaa.  Many  of  thaae  pubUcattons  ars 
made  avaUabla  without  oharge;  others  are 
KM  at  nominal  coat  by  the  Oovemment 
Fluting  Ofllce.  A  number  of  theae  Infonaa- 
tlooial  manuals  are  available  on  travel  and 
routed  Bubjeets. 

virai.  KOtB  '"■"fl'saii 
This  brief  description  of  SBA's  major  serr- 
Icee  underlines  the  vital  role  the  Agency  Is 
playing  In  helping  smaU  business  mamttin 
ita  tradlUona\  position  as  the  comeretone 
rfour  American  free  enterprise  system.  Con- 
gress carved  this  role  for  SBA  when  It  passed 
the  SmaU  Business  Act  of  1858,  which  pro- 
vided that:  "It 4s  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Oovemment  should  aid, 
counsel,  assist  and  protect,  insofar  as  possi- 
ble, the  Interests  of  smaU  btislneas  concerns 
in  order  to  preserve  free  oompeUtlve 
anterprise.  .  .  ." 


May  SI,  1969    I    j^ne  1,  1966 


Radio— ABerica't  SoumI  Habft 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCEU 

09  fUMOBA 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  31, 1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  In- 
deed appropriate  that  May  has  been  des- 
ignated National  Radio  Month.  Tlie 
sound  of  radio  is  everj^where,  yet  para- 
dnxically  radio  Is  seldom  discussed  and 
rarely  acclaimed.  Shoved  from  the  na- 
tional qwtUght  by  its  younger  brother, 
television,  radio  no  longer  holds  court  In 
our  living  rooms.  It  Is  television  which 
entertains  us  and  has  our  favorite  pro- 
grams. Yet,  far  from  disappearing,  ra- 
dio has  without  fanfare  assumed  manl- 
toUi  TOies  In  our  lives  and,  Indeed,  has 
become  a  national  habit.  And.  like  most 
habits.  It  Is  taken  for  granted. 

If  radio  cannot  match  television  as  an 
entertainer — and  It  has  come  to  recog- 
nize this  limitation— It  does  have  other 
advantages.  In  the  first  place,  It  is  easi- 
ly transported  from  one  locale  to  an- 
other. And.  secondly.  It  often  does  not 
require  the  listener's  full  attentloa 
OonaeQuently.  radio  ia  not  restricted  to 
nighttime  family  listening.  It  is  di- 
rected to  the  individual,  wherever  he  is, 
vtiatever  the  time  of  day.  Although 
some  programs  may  draw  our  undlWded 
attention,  we  may  perform  our  daOy 
houBdioId  activities  with  radio  music 
as  our  background.  The  time  spent 
driving  to  work  is  not  completely  wasted, 
when  a  oar  radio  brings  the  latest  news 
and  local  developments.  As  of  January 
1  there  were  60  mlllkm  automobile  radios 
in  use,  not  only  informiiv  our  busy  com* 
muters  of  traffic  Jams,  weather,  and  news 
iMiUetlns.  but  also  breaking  the  boredom 
(u  long  trips.  With  the  small,  handy 
tranaiatorB,  the  gound  of  Adio  can  ae- 
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ocmpany  ns  almost  an;  irhere— to  the 
beach,  on  the  street,  at  a  mountain  lake. 
From  our  awakening  by  i  ucloidc  radio  to 
the  time  we  turn  off  tli4  late  evening 
music,  radio  is  our  dependable  c(»n- 
panion. 

What  is  the  appeal  of]  jradlo.  if  It  no 
longer  presents  our  fav(^flte  entertain- 
ers or  adventure  progranU?  The  appeal 
of  radio  Is  In  its  variety.  Jlffatlonally  pro- 
duced programs  are  repriced  by  broad- 
casts geared  to  the  locality  and  to  the 
listener.  The  teenager  lues  radio  be- 
cause there  Is  a  station  featuring  his  type 
of  music,  the  latest  sound,  the  "top  40." 
Bis  parents  tune  their  [get  to  the  (dd 
standards,  the  mlddle-of-jthe-road  music. 
Or  if  they  are  classical  mimic  lovers,  they 
enjoy  hearing  their  favorite  artists  and 
orchestras  on  FhL  Thero  are  stations 
featuring  coimtry  and  f«vestem  music. 
Jazz,  folk  songs.  RecentUr  the  radio  talk 
show  has  become  popular iwlth  listeners. 
often  those  who  are  alone  i  luring  the  day. 
odUng  in  their  opinions  |Qn  a  variety  of 
subjects. 

Indeed,  radio  Is  a  soundboard  for  opin- 
ion, for  analysis,  for  tbk  news.  Radio 
not  only  keeps  the  llsteiier  informed  of 
developments  throughout  i  the  world,  but 
also  in  his  own  comm 
nounoes  local  events,  pi 
vertising,  and  discusses 

The  varied  role  of  rai 
in  my  district,  Miami, 
by  Broadcasting  magazi: 
throughout  the  Nation  , 
their  programing.     One| 


ing  borrlcane  bulletins,  public  service  is 
the  Iqrword  of  Miami  radio. 

m  fact,  throogtaout  the  country  radio 
is  playing  this  most  vital  role.  Radio  '66 
has  indeed  become  "America's  Sound 
Habit." 


1(7-    Radio  an- 
fents  local  ad- 

1  issues. 
p  Is  illustrated 
a  1964  survey 
radio  stations 
immaited  on 
ami  station 
described  its  programing^  as  "quality  al- 
bum music  with  no  personality  DJ's,  and 
in-depth  news  with  personality  news- 
men." A  "modem  fonijat."  "English- 
language  religious  and  |  Spanish  lan- 
guage," and  "concert,  clai  ileal,  and  semi- 
classical"  were  the  forma  m  of  three  other 
stations  In  this  market,  ^aml  stations 
are  noted  not  only  for  t  ijeir  format  va- 
riety, but  also  for  their  regular  special 
programing  for  dlflerenli ,  ethnic  groups. 
Recently,  a  Miami  statikin  drew  public 
attention  to  the  unfair  p^vlsions  of  two 
local  ordinances,  ordinaiites  which  were 
subsequently  amended.  '[Whether  it  is 
covering  the  primary  ele^^lon  or  int)Vld- 


HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday,  J 

The  House  met  at  12 
The  Chaplain,  Dr.  L_, . 
DD.,  offered  the  foUowlri 


ReaaoBS  f«r  Bayiaf  Saviafs  Beads? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRB8ENTATIVK8 

Tuesday.  May  31,  IMS 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times an  individual  Is  able,  in  a  few 
words,  to  explain  and  express  In  simple 
direct  terms  the  inconsistencies  of 
present  admlnistraticm  policy.  One  of 
my  constituents,  a  most  intelligent  and 
astute  gentleman,  recently  wrote  to  me 
commenting  on  a  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Vice  President  request- 
ing cooperation  In  the  program  to  in- 
crease D£.  savings  bond  buying. 

Both  Commissioner  William  B.  Blee 
and  I  agree  that  investing  In  America  is 
a  most  admirable  and  prudent  way  to 
handle  one's  money.  However,  we  both 
disagree  with  the  reasons  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent cites  for  buying  these  bonds.  Com- 
missioner Klee  has  stated  the  Uloglc  of 
the  situation  so  well  that  I  place  his 
letter  along  with  that  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's In  the  CoNGSBSiOHAL  Record: 

TauiCBXTIX  COUMTT, 

Warren,  Ohio.  May  20, 1969. 
Hon.  J.  VftUAAii  Stanton, 
Congressman,  11th  District. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wathtnifton,  D.C. 

DcAB  Bnx:  Kncloead  is  oopy  of  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chalnnan  of  the  County  Com- 
mlasloners  from  Vice  Prealdent  HuatPHiST. 

I  think  this  warrants  a  few  obaervatiana. 
Tliere  la  no  objection  to  any  senaible  means 
tised  to  Increaae  the  sale  of  Oovemment 
Bonds  to  individuals  and  I  applaud  the 
Vlce-Prealdent  for  supporting  this  activity. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  something 
extremely   unhealthy   when   a   Oovemment 
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Individuals  to  dtvact  eaah  tram  normal 
to  Oovemment  Bonda  for  tha  spa- 
dflo  purpoaa  of  reducing  the  threat  to  in- 
flation, when  the  danger  of  Inflation  Is  oauaed 
by  Ooremmental  poUey  and  action.  There 
are  many  aeboola  of  thought  aa  to  wha* 
fcroaa  create  Inflation:  but  all  aooaflmlati 
agree  tliat  no  Oo'vemment  is  ever  txa%  of  re- 
aponalblllty  for  some.  If  not  all,  of  a  ^eetflo 
inflationary  period. 

In  any  event,  I  thought  you  might  want 
thla  for  whatever  purpoee  It  may  aarve. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxuM  B.  Klib, 
County  Comrnitaloner. 


Ttai  Vical 
Waahtngton,  AyrU  ZS,  1M9. 

Dasa  Sm:  m  recent  meetings  with  State 
Oovemora,  city  offlclala.  bualneaa  and  labor 
leaders,  the  Prealdent  haa  expreaaed  hla  deep 
concern  over  the  growing  threat  of  infla- 
tion and  has  appealed  to  theae  groupa  to 
join  with  the  Admlnlatratlon  in  fighting 
thla  trend  by  ezercialng  restraint  in  ■pen<l- 
Ing  and  capital  investment. 

In  furtherance  of  this  appeal,  I  would 
lilce  to  suggest  that  county  oOdals  oan  aaalat 
In  another  very  In^xHtant  way  by  using  their 
influence  to  persuade  more  local  dttaena  to 
buy  United  Statee  Savings  Bonds. 

I  know  that  many  county  ofBclala  are  al- 
ready taking  an  active  role  in  the  Savinga 
Bond  program  in  their  reapectlve  oommual- 
tlea  but,  if  you  have  not  done  so,  I  urga  yoa 
to  )atn  in  their  effort  now.  The  attaohad 
aheet  llats  some  specific  actions  you  oan 
take  and  I  commend  than  to  your  earnest 
conalderatlon.  In  particular,  I  hope  yoa 
wUl  make  a  special  effort  to  Increase  par- 
ticipation in  the  PayroU  Savings  Plan  by 
your  own  county  employeea  and  that  yoa 
will  actively  encourage  the  buahaaaaman  at 
your  community  to  undertake  aimllar  eam- 
pidgna  to  enroll  more  of  their  employeea  In 
thla  program. 

If  you  wlU  sign  the  enclosed  card  tndi- 
eating  your  daaire  to  cooperate.  I  will  see  that 
a  Savings  Bond  representative  in  your  State 
geta  in  touch  with  you  to  fumlah  the  nec- 
essary Dutterlala  to  get  underway. 

I  am  sure  you  i4>preclate  the  urgency  of 
the  preaant  aituation  and  the  need  for  con- 
certed national  action  now,  and  I  will  look 
forward  to  receiving  your  aasurance  that 
we  oan  count  on  your  lialp.  Further,  I  would 
appreciate  your  wrltmg  me  sixty  days  hence, 
advlalng  me  of  what  you  have  been  able  to 
aooomplUh  in  your  county. 
Sincerely, 

HUBBT  H.  HmoBSxr. 


Psalm  1:  1,  2:  Blessed  |i»  the  vian  tfiat 
waVceth  not  in  the  cou:t$el  of  the  un- 
nodly,  nor  standeth  in  il^e  way  of  sin- 
*ers.  nor  sitteth  in  the  st  dt  of  the  scom- 
M  But  his  delight  U  in]the  law  of  the 
lord;  and  in  his  taw  dith  he  meditate 
Aw  ojid  night. 

Write  Thy  law  upon  cur  hearts,  our 
'Wher,  and  Thy  words  \  i  xm  our  minds, 
•«  we  lift  our  souls  to  Thee.  We  believe 
to  Thee.  O  Ood,  and  wd  pray  that  Thy 
•Plrit  may  so  dwell  in  us  that  Thy  peace 
»nd  Thy  power  may  b«^  oura  tWs  day. 
Oolde  us  in  the  decision^  we  make,  give 
■*  support  in  our  efforlia  to  be  true  to 
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lock  noon. 

O.  lAtch. 
prayer: 


Thee,  and  grant  us  courage  to  do  what  we 
firmly  believe  to  be  right.  Just  as  we  are 
now,  strong  and  free,  to  be  the  best  that 
we  can  be  for  truth  and  righteousness 
and  Thee,  Lord  of  our  lives,  we  come. 
Amen. 


The  SPEAKFTR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


SUBCOMMZTTEES  ON  HIGHWAYS 
AND  ROADS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tees on  Highways  and  Roads  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  while  the  House  Is  In  sesfdon  todlQr 
and  tomorrow  during  general  debate. 


JUNE.  DAIRY  MONTH 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiscondn.  Mr. 
^leaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remaiks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ebJectlaQ 
to  the  request  ot  the  gentlem|m  fiom 
Wisconsin?  !  : 

There  was  no  objection.         i 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  WLscon^.  Mr. 
Speaker,  June,  Dairy  Month,  begins  to- 
day. It  is  an  excellent  time  to  turn  our 
attention  to  the  forgotten  man  izx  the 
dairy 'picture — ^the  dairy  farmer'. 

For  <me  thing,  th^re  have  been  Indi- 
eatlons  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  an  effort  to  placate  the  datty 
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fanner,  will  announce  another  IncreaM 
In  the  susifiOTt  level  for  manufacturing 
mlUc  later  this  summer  or  fall. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  what  the 
dairy  fanner  needs  Is  not  an  essentially 
meaningless  increase  In  the  support  level 
for  milk  but  some  Indication  that  the 
Johnson  administration  Is  for  him  in- 
stead of  against  him. 

If  Increased  milk  production  Is  the 
need,  we  will  not  obtain  it  by  govern- 
ment actions  which  have  caused  some 
dairy  farmers  in  Wisecmsln,  for  examine, 
to  auction  off  their  herds. 

More  than  an  increase  in  the  support 
level,  the  dairy  farmer.  If  he  is  to  be 
persuaded  to  stay  in  business,  needs 
assurance  that: 

First,  the  Jobnaoa  adminlstrati(Hi  will 
not  try  to  drastically  reduce  the  school 
lunch  and  milk  jmigrams. 

Second,  the  Johnson  administration 
will  not  cut  back  purchases  of  daliy 
products  for  the  Armed  Forces, 

Third,  the  President  tiimself  will  not 
urge  less  consumption  of  dairy  products, 
and  most  important,  that 

Fourth,  the  Johnson  administration 
will  call  off  its  campaign  to  bring  more 
foreign  cheese  into  the  United  States  to 
compete  with  the  American  product. 

If  the  Johnson  administration  con- 
tinues to  kill  markets  for  dairy  products. 
It  is  going  to  drive  the  dairy  farmer  out 
of  business,  and  a  sop  In  the  form  of  an 
increase  In  support  level  Is  not  going  to 
help.  What  win  help  is  concrete  evi- 
dence of  a  reversal  of  the  current  antl- 
dalry-farmer  attitude  of  the  Johnson 
•dmlnistration.  Dairy  Month  should  be 
an  excellent  time  to  start  producing  that 
evidence. 


June  i,  196$     I    ^^^  ^'  ^^^^ 


aUBCOMMriTBE  ON  HOUSINO  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING 
ANDCURRENCT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
mmnlmous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
T*ft"^lng  and  Currency  may  be  permitted 
*o  rttduring  general  debate  today.  I 
^raderstand  this  has  been  cleared  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr 

WlDWALll. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  otoieeti<»i. 


FARMERS  WANT  FACTS.  NOT 
PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  JXaJt.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous eonsent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
ranarics. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Kluuas? 

There  was  no  objection.      ' 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not 
surprtdng  to  read  last  week  that  Horace 
D.  Godfrer.  Administrator  of  the  Agrl- 
eoltoral  Stal^llHtlon  and  C(mservatton 
Service,  was  undertaking  a  project  at 


taxpayers'  expense  to  d^end  this  admin- 
istration's farm  record. 
I  woukl  suggest  that  if  Mr.  Godfrey 

feds  it  necessary  to  send  '•'"Tttflful 
memorandums  to  State  ASCS  commit- 
teemen and  State  ASCS  executive  direc- 
tors, that  the  memo  should  Include: 

First,  the  reason  Gardner  Ackley, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  blames  Inflation  and  higher 
costs  on  the  American  farmer; 

Second,  that  he  explain  why  tUs  ad- 
ministration urged  cuts  in  the  school 
milk.  8cho<d  lunch.  REA,  land  grant  col- 
leges, and  conservation  programs : 

Third,  why  Secretary  Freeman  stated 
in  New  Yoi*  recently  that  he  was 
"pleased  to  report"  farm  prices  had 
moderated: 

Fourth,  why  this  administration  im- 
posed export  quotas  on  hides; 

Fifth,  why  dairy  supports  are  less  than 
the  prevailing  market  price,  while  at  the 
same  time  more  foreign  cheese  Is  im- 
ported and  nuu^arlne  is  substituted  for 
butter  In  the  Army  and  Air  Force; 

Sixth,  why  cuts  were  attempted  In 
farm  research  fxmds  at  the  very  time  we 
face  a  world  food  shortage ; 

Seventh,  why  an  administration  order 
cut  armed  services  pork  servings  in  half 
and  why  such  order  was  kept  secret  while 
hog  prices  dropped  abruptly;  and. 

Eighth,  why  the  USDA  has  dimiped 
millions  of  tons  of  grain  on  the  domestic 
market  to  depress  wheat  and  feed  grain 
prices. 

In  my  opinion,  the  State  ASCS  com- 
mitteemen and  directors  shoiUd  have 
this  information,  partlcxilarly  in  view  of 
a  wire  story  yesterday  which  indicated 
that  prices  farmers  receive  for  crops  and 
livestock  fell  three-fourths  of  1  percent 
during  the  month  ending  May  15  and 
that  prices  received  by  farmers  last 
month  were  only  79  percent  of  parity. 

If  Mr.  Godfrey  Is  surprised  at  the  re- 
action among  farmers,  it  would  indicate 
that  he  has  had  very  little  contact  with 
the  American  farmer  in  his  Washington 
office. 


CAUi  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  ts  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[ROU  No.  118] 

Ashlar  P»Uon  MoVldcar 

Bkndatre  F«mum  ICmcdonAltf 

Berrr  Kynt  M»rtln.  Al». 

Bolllog  Pulton,  Tenn.  Mkitln.  Mms. 

Bolton  Omrmats  Mwtln.  K«br. 

Brown,  C»Ilf .  OUbert  Idller 

BroyhlU.  N  C.  Ooncalaa  MUla 

BiirtoD.  CtOU.  ony  lionlaon 

Burton,  Utah  Or«ln  Mo« 

Otnr  Hac»a,  a».  iturrmy 

GUwwn,  Dal  Hanna  NU 

OohelaQ  Banaen.  Idaho   03ilen 

Oolmer  Hardy  OVonakl 

mpHnaco  HawklT>a  Oiaoti,  Minn. 

Dom  Kandaraon  Paaamaa 

Dyal  Irwin  PowaU 

■dWBTda,  Ala.  Kaech  Purodl 

■Uawocih  laandnia  B#»^^»Blt» 

Bflna,  Tann.  Lanctt  mir^^  p|^ 


Blvari.B.O. 

BobarU 

BoncaUo 

Boon«7.  N.r. 

Scott 

Shrlvar 

Slkaa 


Stagord  Wtalttan 

Taaguc,  Tex.  Wllliaau 
Thompson.  N  J.  WUila 

TIqU  Wllaon, 

Trtmbto  CSiarteaH. 

Watwn  Zablocid 
White,  Idaho 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  354 
Members  have  answered  to  their  namm 
a  quorum.  '" 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  be 
in  my  district  on  business  and  I  was  not 
present  for  the  votes  on  HJl.  13712,  the 
minimum  wage  bill.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  "nay"  on  rollcall  Na 
113,  "yea"  on  rollcall  No.  114.  "nay"  oo 
rollcall  No.  116.  and  "yea"  on  roUcaU 
No.  lie. 


COMMITTEE   ON    EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  this 
afternoon,  after  the  vote  on  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  TUNISIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois?     , 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  June  1.  the  Republic  of  Tunisia 
celebrates  the  10th  anniversary  of  its  in- 
dependence. On  this  memorable  occa- 
sion. I  convey  to  the  President  of  Tunisia. 
Hablb  Bourgulba.  to  the  Tunisian  peo- 
ple, and  to  their  Ambassador  in  Wash- 
ington, Rachld  Driss.  the  cordial  and 
hearty  congratulations  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

During  these  10  years  as  a  free  and 
independent  country,  Tunisia  has  made 
commendable  progress  in  its  economic 
development,  and  toward  the  lofty  goal 
it  set  for  Itself  in  the  10-year  plan.  We 
can  imderstand  why  Foreign  Minister 
Bourgulba,  the  President's  son  who  wis 
formerly  Tunisia's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  proudly  refers  to  his  coun- 
try as  the  African  showcase  window  on 
the  Mediterranean.  The  United  SUtei 
is  Indeed  pleased  to  have  been  associated 
with  and  to  have  contributed  to  this  de- 
velopment. 

There  is  a  long  and  friendly  hlstoiy 
of  our  relatimis  with  Tunisia.  Among 
the  American  consuls  in  the  early  19tb 
century  was  J.  Howard  Payne,  the  con- 
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poser  of  "Home  Sweet  I  i  ime"  who  died 
In  Tunis.  Tunis  was  lib  yatid  by  Allied 
tgoopB  on  May  7,  1943,  land,  after  the 
liberation.  General  Eisetihower  main- 
tained his  headquarters!  there  briefly. 

The  independence  of  "i^iinlsla  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  strength,  f  ailiiL  courage,  and 
vision  of  Tunisian  leaden  like  President 
Bourgulba  who  was  in  ine  forefront  of 
the  struggle  for  freedok.  To  him,  to 
other  distinguished  TunMan  personali- 
ties, and,  above  all,  to 'the  Industrious 
and  friendly  Timlsian  ^ple,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  we  want  to  share  with 
you  your  Joy  and  happing  and  friend- 
ship. May  your  10th  'iinnlversary  be 
the  steppingstone  to  a  greater  and  ever 
more  prosperous  Tunisia. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  Join  my  coUeMrues  in  extend- 
ing hearty  greetings  to  ttie  modem  and 
flourishing  Republic  of'  Tunisia  which 
celebrated  a  decade  of  Independence  on 
Wednesday.  June  1.  Ubder  the  coura- 
geous leadership  of  its! !  President.  Mr. 
Habib  Bourgulba,  and  through  the  in- 
dustry of  Its  pe(«>le,  Tunisia  has  emerged 
as  one  of  the  most  vital  t^d  progressive 
nations  in  Africa.  In  fact,  few  new  na- 
tions in  the  world  can  qlklm  such  rai^d 
growth  in  a  short  span1()f  time.  I  Join 
with  the  many  friends  qf  Tunisia  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  congrattilations  and  best 
wishes  to  the  people  of  Tunisia  on  this 
supremely  proud  occasion.  To  His  Ex- 
cdlency  the  President  ofl  the  Republic  of 
Tunisia,  Hablb  Hour 
lency  the  Tunisian 
United  States,  Rachld 
warm  felicitations  and 

The  people  of  the  € 
proud  of  their  long  assodlation  of  friend- 
ship with  the  pewle  and  Oovemment  of 
Tunisia  and  are  confid^t  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  a  close  jitid  harmonious 
one.  The  country  of  Tunisia  has  brought 
a  great  measure  of  understanding  and 
good  sense  to  the  oft  aensitlve  area  of 
foreign  relations  in  this  iMirt  of  the  world. 
Tunisia  has  also  made  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  continent  through  her  con- 
stant efforts  to  bring  aldjind  cooperation 
to  many  at  tJie  newly  emerging  nations. 

Ever  since  the  1930'sJ  national  leader 
HaUb  Bourgulba  has  {^emplifled  the 
kind  of  pragmatic  leadf 
brought  achievement 
and  today  promises  the : 
tlonal  goals.    President 
oently   restated  his   de 
countrymen  when  he  salt 

Tunisia  wlU  be  a  proepafous  and  modem 
oountry.  She  will  raise  Itfrself  up  to  the 
level  of  the  developed  couQtrles  and  ensure 
(cr  all  her  Inhabttanta  a  llivllhood,  hoiutng, 
iMaltb,  education  and  culnure.  Once  these 
gnat  objectives  have  been  btchieved,  we  ahall 
have  the  satisfaction  at  bating  accompllahed 
our  duty  toward  the  Tunisian  ptopie.  the 
fatherland  and  God. 
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iBftking  in  their  Oovipiment.  Eight 
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fondled  a  IntMd,  f  ar-n  ^ching  program 
'«  economic  and  sodai'iminovements. 
A  marvelous  examine    it  the  Govern- 


ment's progress  has  been  demonstrated 
In  the  highly  accelerated  education  pro- 
gram. The  literacy  rate  has  more  than 
doubled  and  it  is  anticipated  that  uni- 
versal primary  education  is  less  than  5 
years  away.  Also,  the  Govonment  has 
placed  wecial  strKs  on  programs  estab- 
lished to  increase  employment  and 
stimulate  the  economy. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  salute 
the  great  strides  of  advancement  ccm- 
tinually  being  made  by  the  Tunisian  peo- 
ple. We  also  pay  tribute  to  the  maturl^. 
enlightenment,  and  restraint  of  her 
President,  Habib  Bourgulba.  May  the 
next  decade  of  independence  be  as  bright, 
and  bring  even  greater  progress  and 
prosperity  to  this  young,  industrious 
nation. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  minois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  who  so  desire  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  Join  with 
me  in  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  this  fine  R^ublic  of  Tunisia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecticm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NARCOTIC     ADDICT     REHABUJTA- 
■nON  ACT 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  9167)  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  enable  the  courts  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  the  problem  of  narcotic  addic- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes.  ^ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  9167, 
with  Mr.  Buxxx  in  the  chair. 

IX    TBI    OOWaaVTM*    OF    TBI    WBOLB 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  (rf  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  there  was  pending 
a  substitute  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClokt]  to  the 
first  committee  amendment  on  page  14  of 
the  bill.  Without  objection,  the  Clerk 
will  again  report  the  substitute  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCunr :  Page  14, 
strike  out  Ilnea  10  through  15,  Inclusive,  and 
Insert  ta  Ueu  thereof  the  foilowlog: 

"(3)  An  offender  who  la  convloted  at  vax- 
lawfully  Importing,  selling,  or  eooapirtng  to 
Import  or  aeU,  a  narootlc  dinig." 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  make  civil  commit- 
ment unavailable  to  sellers  of  narootloa 
who  have  been  convicted  of  that  crime. 

Now  penalties  for  selling  of  narcotics — 
for  whatever  reason — ^range  from  2  to 
10  years  for  the  first  offense.  Penalties 
for  sales  to  minors  are  more  severe.  And 
they  should  be.  Experience  has  shown 
the  salutary  effect  of  tlieee  mandatory 
penalties. 


Let  me  point  out,  for  instance,  that 
In  Cook  County,  the  county  in  wfaiob 
Chicago  is  located,  the  total  number  of 
new  narootlc  caaea  droiwed  from  981  In 
1961  to  504  in  196fr-«n  almost  50  per- 
cent decrease. 

Now,  yesterday  on  a  teller  vote,  with 
an  additional  "yea"  vote  heading  for 
the  aisle,  the  amendment  to  preclude 
sellers  from  preconviction  civil  com- 
mitment lost  by  the  narrow  margin  of 
71  to  70. 

Let  me  say  this:  the  measure  before 
the  House  now  has  substantial,  even 
overK^ielmlng,  aipport — ^wlth  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  provisions  that  we  should 
consider  rationally.  There  are  those  who 
questkm  that  civil  ocanmltment  ^lould 
be  offered  befcwe  oonviction.  And  there 
is  a  valid  bads  for  this  view. 

But  there  is  a  more  serious  question 
as  to  granting  the  privilege  of  dvil  com- 
mitment to  sellers  of  narcotics.  The 
effect  of  mandatmy  penalties  against 
B^ers  of  narcotics  I  say — has  beoi 
proved.  The  program  of  civil  emnmlt- 
ment  is,  at  best,  experimental. 

Now,  the  question  I  raise  Is  this: 
Should  we  substitute  an  experlmmtal 
program  for  one  ot  proven  value? 

I  say.  again,  the  program  of  civil  com- 
mitment— particularly  tor  those  who 
have  been  convieted  of  Federal  crimes^ 
should  supplement,  and  not  suivlant, 
existing  programs. 

Accordingly,  by  adopting  the  amend- 
ment which  I  now  propose,  sdlers  of  nar- 
cotics would  continue  to  be  subject  to 
mandatory  penalties.  Indeed,  no  manda- 
tory penalties  affecting  narcotics  cases 
would  be  relaxed.  But  penalties  imposed 
for  other  criminal  offenses  eould  be  re- 
duced—or entirely  omitted.  And  I  have 
no  argument  with  that. 

But  to  find  a  person  guilty  oi  a  nar» 
cotics  offense  and  then  abolish  the  pen- 
alty while  purporting  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram to  rehabilitate  narcotics  addicts 
distorts  the  purposes  of  this  legislation, 
and  Jeopardizes  its  efficacy. 

And  what  about  those  ^^lo  have  al- 
ready l>een  convicted  of  selling  narootlc 
drugs?  Does  anyone  suppose  that  they 
will  be  content  to  remain  In  Jail?  Not 
on  your  life.  Tbey  will  be  applying  for 
this  special  consideration — for  hosirftali- 
sation  in  lieu  of  the  prison  cell. 

And  unless  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
these  offenders  should  be  treated  com- 
passionately— mercifully.  But,  any  who 
have  had  experience  with  the  narcotics 
traffic  wOI  not  be  swayed  by  soupy  emo- 
tionalism—lU^peals  to  mercy.  The  seller 
of  narcotics  cannot  be  handled  with  kid 
gloves,  or  with  easy  penalties,  or  else 
he  will  be  back  on  the  streets  poisomng 
the  youth  of  America. 

These  sellers  of  narcotics — those  sell- 
ing narcotic  drugs  to  provide  funds  to 
feed  their  own  addicticm — are  corrupting 
the  youth  of  America.  Who  are  the  new 
addicts  to  whom  these  users— sellen^— 
are  peddling  their  wares?  I  wUl  tdl 
you:  They  are  teenagers  and  those  In 
their  early  twenties.  This  Is  not  an  emo- 
tional or  dramatic  stat^nent.  This  Is  a 
cold,  hard  fact  supported  by  data  from 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics.  The  fact  Is 
that  of  the  10.012  new  narcotic  addicts 
reported  In  1904.  7.443  were  SO  yean  of 
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•«•  or  under,  and  1,358  were  under  31. 
Hue  Is  the  group  where  the  "poor  devil" 
seller  le  peddling  his  dope— among  the 
young  people,  not  the  ddtlmers.  Here 
to  where  Tfsoa  should  lead  us  to  protect 
the  innocent  victims,  the  dean  young 
boys  and  girls  and  th^r  families.  If  we 
want  to  dlQjlay  true  mercy  and  at  the 
same  time  sound  reason,  we  should  pre- 
vent the  sellers  of  narcotics  from  escap- 
ing the  mandatory  penalties  which  would 
keep  them  from  corrupting  these  young 
people. 

Presumably,  a  seller  of  narcotics  who 
has  been  convicted  has  refused  the  op- 
portunity to  have  civil  commitment  be- 
fore trial.  He  to  <«ie  who  hcqped  to  "beat 
the  rap"-^e  declined  the  chance  to 
"oooM  dean"— and  admit  that  he  sold 
narcotics.  No,  he  pot  the  State  to  the 
expense  of  a  trial  first,  and  only  after 
he  lost  and  was  found  guUty  does  he 
oome  forward  seeking  to  escape  the  pen- 
alties which  thto  C(mgress  had  made  it 
mandatory  upon  the  judge  to  Impose. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  do  not  give  the 
seller  a  chance  tor  a  second  trial.  Do 
not  Jeopardise  boys  and  girto  across  the 
land  with  any  lapse  of  reason. 

Mr.GXUiER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
oppoaUiaa  to  the  substitute  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  at  the 
inception  of  my  remarks,  the  present  pro- 
gram has  not  been  adequate  and  has  not 
proven  of  real  value  and,  therefore,  we 
must  seek  other  means  to  curb  thto 
nsfarlouB  traffic. 

We  bdleve  the  bill  we  now  have.  In  aU 
Its  parts,  will  undoubtedly  in  great  meas- 
ure redooe  the  traffic  in  drugs  and  take 
the  addicts  off  the  streets— I  cannot  re- 
peat that  phrase  too  of  ten— take  the  ad- 
dicts (df  the  streets  so  they  will  not 
poUute  all  the  other  members  of  the 
community  who  have  a  tendency  to  fall 
into  the  trap  of  narooties  use. 

The  same  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  now  offered  was  offered  to 
titie  I  which  prescribes  a  dvil  commit- 
ment befcm  triaL  Tliat  substitute 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  tiom 
nilnoto  was  voted  down  od  yesterday. 

The  gentleman  fran  nilnoto  now  again 
offers  the  same  amendmuit  which  was 
voted  down  yesterday  and  he  now  offers  . 
it  as  being  appUcahle  to  title  n— after 
trial.  There  to  a  big  difference  before 
oonvletloo  and  after  conviction.  If 
sound  reason  caused  the  so-called  Me- 
Clory  amendment  to  fail  as  to  title  I— 
before  oonvlctioo— then  there  to  aU  the 
greater  reason  for  the  ammrtment  to 
f aU  as  appUoabla  to  after  trial— that  to 
after  oonvlotlan. 

After  trial  and  convlettoo.  aU  the  facts 
are  in  and  all  the  drcumstancee  are 
known  and  all  doubts  are  rewlved. 
llien  the  Judge  in  hto  discretion  and  in 
the  exerdse  of  hto  honest  discretion 
makes  the  determination  as  to  whether 
or  not  dvfl  odnmltment  shall  oisue^ 
again  after  oonunltnent. 

Ifov  we  are  not  letting  the  seUen  off— 
that  to  sdlers  as  such.  Sellers  oome 
wtthln  the  sanctions  of  aQour  aets  and 
we  do  not  touch  seUera  as  such.  All  we 
do  to  to  say  in  the  langiMwe  of  thto  bill 
that  there  shall  be  ezduded  tram  the 
operatioii  of  the  bin  an  individual 
AhMved  with  unlawfully  importing  or 


selling  of  narcotic  dnuv  or  conspiring  to 
unlawfully  import  or  sell  a  narcotic 
drug— unless,  and  the  sting  to  in  the  tail, 
as  it  were,  of  that  paragraph,  the  court 
detennines  that  such  a  sale  was  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  wnahling  the  individual 
to  obtain  a  narcotic  drug  which  he  re- 
quires for  hto  personal  use  because  of  hto 
afflction  to  that  drug. 

NOto  the  words  "sato."  The  Judge  has 
no  discretion  unless  he  finds  that  the 
only,  the  sole  reason  for  the  sale  of  the 
drug  was  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
narcotic  addict  to  obtain  a  narcotic  drug 
for  hto  own  personal  use,  to  prevent  that 
terrible  craving  that  comes  from  with- 
drawato. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yidd? 

Mr.  CELLER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  SENNER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  ctiaizman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  whether  or  not  thto 
to  after  conviction  of  the  individual — and 
the  amendmoit  would  affect  those  people 
who  heretofore  had  been  convicted  In  a 
court  of  law  and  have  bec»  subject  to 
sentence  being  imposed,  however,  because 
it  to  a  case  pt  an  addict  having  sold  sole- 
ly to  satisfy  hto  own  craving  and  ivot  to 
make  a  profit,  then  the  court  has  the  dto- 
cretton,  if  thto  amendmmt  to  approved,  to 
make  a  determination  as  to  whether  or 
zu>t  thto  person  to  subject  to  rehabllita- 
ti(Hi  and  to  exeroise  that  discreticm. 

Mr.  CEUiER.    Tliat  to  correct. 

I  quote  frMn  a  statement  made  by  my 
dtoOnguiriied  colleague,  the  gHitleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CAHnj,],  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.    He  said: 

It  would  bs  unfortunate  U  s  blanket  denial 
at  etfU  oommltment  to  appUed  to  thoae  wbo 
■eUnarooUiis. 

As  stated  in  hto  separate  views,  we  have 
thto  statement: 

Hie  truly  btf  pleea  addict  who  aSUs  la  mall 
amounts  for  the  eoto  purpoee  at  eatUfylng 
hie  own  addiction  ahouM  be  ellglMe  for  thto 
enlightened  treatment  approach. 

What  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  said  to  emi- 
nently sound.  I  endorse  it  fully,  and  for 
that  reason  the  amendment  should  be  re- 
jected.  

Mr.  HDTCHXN80N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Tba  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Michigan  to  recogntoed  for  5  min- 
utes.     

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  fuU  committee 
Just  stated,  a  similar  amendment  was  de- 
feated on  the  floor  of  the  Committee  yes- 
terday, but  it  was  by  an  eztraady  dose 
vote.  Only  by  a  stngte  vote  was  thto  very 
important  amendment  defeated,  and  it  to 
certainly  proper  that  the  House  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  itself 
again  upon  it  in  a  proper  parUamentaiy 
way.  And  thto  to  a  proper  parliamentary 
fashion  to  bring  it  agahi  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  MoCLORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  UU'iXJUINBON.  I  yidd  to  the 
gentleman  from  nunols. 

Mr.  MoCLOBY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yiddlag.  Tlte  reason  for  offer- 
ing thto  amendment  to  title  II  to  that 


there  to  a  difference  between  granttog 
dvn  commttjnent  under  title  I  and  gr^ 
ing  it  under  tiUen.  In  the  first  instanoe; 
under  titie  I.  the  seller  of  narcotics  would 
have  to  come  clean  with  the  court.  He 
would  have  admitted  that  he  was  selling 
narcotics,  and  he  would  have  described 
the  purpose  for  which  the  sale  was  being 
made.  He  would  have  said  that  he  was 
making  the  sale  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
satisfying  hto  own  addiction. 

In  the  second  instance,  under  title  n. 
he  would  not  have  admitted  that  he  was 
selling  narcotics.  He  would  have  put  the 
State  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  bring- 
ing the  case  to  trial.  He  would  have  been 
found  guilty  by  tlie  court,  and  thai  after 
he  had  beoi  proven  guilty  of  the  sale  of 
narcotics,  he  would  seek  a  second  chance. 
As  I  have  said,  it  to  quite  different  from 
the  situation  under  title  I.  I  do  not  see 
any  basto  whatever  why  that  pers<Mi 
should  be  accorded  the  opportunity  to 
avoid  the  penalties  the  Congress  has  Im- 
posed and  has  directed  that  the  court 
shall  impose  at  that  stage. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  that  the  ex- 
isting narcotic  laws  have  been  effective, 
the  Commissioner  of  Narcotics  in  a 
speech  which  he  delivered  a  few  months 
ago  in  Miami  which  appears  on  pages  4410 
to  464  of  the  record,  and  whidi  was  In- 
troduced in  the  RscoKD  at  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Sin- 
Hxa],  pointed  out  specifically  the  great 
progress  which  the  Depfuiment  and  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  have  made.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  with  regard 
to  withdrawal — and  tiie  chairman  made 
a  very  dramatic  statemrat  here  with  re- 
gard to  withdrawal— the  Commlssl<mer 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  points  out  that 
with  the  present  treatment  the  prisoner 
receives  in  prison  as  a  result  of  being 
charged  with  a  crime,  the  only  apparent 
result  from  the  withdrawal  to  a  runny 
nose.  That  to  quite  different  from  the 
statement  which  the  chairman  made  as 
to  the  very  excrudating  experience 
which  he  claims  that  such  a  persm  un- 
dergoes. 

May  I  say  further  that  in  that  state- 
ment by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  it  was  pointed  out  that,  in- 
stead of  the  43  percent,  to  which  I  mads 
reference  yestanday.  75  percent  of  the 
narcotic  addicts  are  persons  who  have 
had  criminal  records  before  they  were 
ever  charged  with  the  narcotics  offense. 

Tou  are  not  dealing  with  poor  devils, 
as  tiie  chairman  said.  In  79  percent  of 
the  cases  you  are  dealing  with  criminals, 
and  where  those  offenders  commit  the 
crime  of  selling  narcotics — and  I  con- 
tend that  it  would  be  primarily  to  young- 
sters— there  to  no  reason  why  we  should 
give  them  thto  soft,  easy  penal^  of  dvll 
oommitmoit. 

Mr.  CELLSR.  Mr.  Chatoman,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  HDTCHINSON.  I  would  like  to 
complete  my  thought  on  thto  subject  and 
then  I  will  be  happy  to  yidd  to  the  dto- 
tinguished  ehalnnan  of  the  committee. 

The  chairman  has  said  that  we  sie 
not  dealing  in  thto  amendment  with  seD- 
era  as  such.  I  disagree  with  the  chair- 
man at  that  point  We  are  dealing 
wedfloaUy  with  the  sdler.  a  man  wbo 
to  dMurged  with  the  sato  of  narcoUss 
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]  fe  to  one  who 


drags.    He  to  a  sdler.     

made  the  sale,  and  it  o  i  ild  very  likely 
bave  been  to  an  innocei  i|  teenager.  It 
may  have  beoi  only  for  I  ^e  sole  purpose 
oi  supporting  thto  man'i:  habit  But  it 
wss  a  Clime,  the  crime  ^f  selling,  and 
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I  rise 

lent,  and 

ite  number  of 


it  was  sold  to  spread  the  ttobit  to  another 

We    do    not    think   V^t   should    be 
eicused. 

Mr.  ORIDER.    Mr. 
in  oppodtion  to  the 
move  to  strike  the  req 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  again  putting 
ourselves  here  in  the  same  dangerous 
position  that  we  got  in4q  yesterday  in 
oonjuring  up  all  these  cm  visions  ot  a 
narcotics  vendor  selling  to  an  innocent 
child.  In  raising  our  aiigfjir  against  that 
individual,  we  are  losing  tdght  of  the  pur- 
poses of  thto  act.  Let  mi  tepeat:  There 
is  no  dlsagre^nent  whateWer  on  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  We  arja  trying  to  cut 
down  on  the  use  and  satoi  and  traffic  in 
narcotics.  That  we  are  a«ireed  to  on  both 
aideBoftheaide.  ]| 

But,  it  to  said,  because  jl^e  mandatory 
pendty  has  in  8<xne  degree  lessened  the 
sale  of  narcotics.  It  ought  not  to  be 
softened.  However,  Bir.  phairinan,  what 
we  are  talking  about  he^^today  to  the 
mandatory  penalty  as  aflplied  to  that 
bapless  man,  to  that  sic^lman  who  has 
lold  narcotics— and  we  lih  agreed  he  to 
dck— solely  for  the  ptirpdte  of  support- 
ing his  addiction.  IT 

In  the  testimony  and  to  some  of  the 
arguments  here  it  has  been  conceded 
that  the  man  to  so  des] 
is  nothing  which  will 
satisfying  thto  craving. 

Therefore,  Mf.  Cha. 
that  thto  man  will  not 
not  be  touched,  will  nc 
an  by  a  mandatory  pe 
eases  he  will  ccwnmlt 

"fix."  as  he  puts  it .._«,  ,  „„  „„ 

believe  that  retaining  a  mandatory  pen- 
alty against  thto  individual  will  have 
anyeffectataU.  | 

Yes,  the  mandatory  p^ty  win  be 
effective  against  the  pniesdonal  the 
•nan  who  can  choose  between  peddling 
narcotics  and  stealing  oirs  or  getting 
tato  some  other  racket.  |e  will  be  de- 
«njd  by  the  mandat<My  penalty,  and 
lot  him  there  to  no  change 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  ChaJ  4man,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd?  i^ 

Jii.  QRIDER.  I  yidd  ^j  the  dlstin- 
naahed  chahman  of  the  c  i^nmittee. 

Mr.  CEUJER.  Mr.  Clkalrman.  the 
other  side  seems  to  imply  that  we  are 
poesslvely  lenient  In  titie  H,  and  there- 
lore  we  are  In  some  way  off  base  and  sort 
Of  mollycoddling  these  addlcte.  We  read 
OQ  page  16,  line  5:  i, 

^8uoh  oomnutment  ahaU  bc|  for  an  Uideter- 
"«**•  period  of  tane  not  to  exceed  ten 
JJjn.  but  In  no  event  slukll  it  exceed  the 
»«J^^^ce    thaT^    otherwle. 

If  we  put  a  msm  under  sti^Tdllanoe  for 
•  possible  10  years,  or  for  a  period  tint 
■tot  equal  tiie  period  of  1^  maximum 
"otence,  would  you  say  th  i|t  to  being  ex- 
JJ«vdy  lentont  or  moUy^^ddUng  Uieae 


Ite  that  there 
pip  him  f rcan 

I  suggest 

stopped,  will 

ddayed  at 

.    In  scsne 

to  get  a 

,  I  do  not 


Mr.  ORIDER.  I  would  not.  I  thank 
the  chsdrman  for  adding  to  the  diaeus- 
dcm.  ;  ;      J  I 

Let  us  kxA  at  the  addict  who  sdto 
solely  to  support  hto  addiction  and  who 
has  spent  S  years  in  prison,  in  the  Jail 
cell,  under  the  mandatory  pemdty.  Let 
us  ask  ouradves  wliat  iiir»iihoiHi  there  to 
of  thto  man  being  reformed.  We  know. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that,  at  course,  the  min- 
ute he  gete  back  on  the  street  he  to  going 
to  emlH-aoe  the  habit  again,  and  once 
again  will  become  a  seller.  So  we  will 
have  thrown  away  the  opportunity  to  re- 
move at  least  one  seller  from  the  street. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  CSudrman,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  ORIDER.  I  yidd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vtrginto. 

Mr.  POPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  re- 
elect to  the  last  statement  the  gentieman 
has  made,  I  would  call  hto  particular  at- 
tention to  the  language  which  aw)ear8  In 
a  titie  which  so  far  has  not  been  men- 
tioned in  thto  discussion,  that  to  Utte  IV 
which  reads  in  part  as  fdlows: 

The  Surgeon  General  la  authorised  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conOnement,  oare,  protection, 
treatment,  and  discipline  ot  persons  addicted 
to  the  use  of  hablt-formlng  narootle  drugs 
who  are  •  •  •  addtote  convtoted  at  offenaee 
against  the  UrUted  Statee  and  wbo  are  not 
aentenoed  to  treatment  under  the  Narcotic 
Addict  RehablUtaUon  Act  of  1968. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  does  not 
agree  that  thto  language  mecms  that  If 
the  seller  to  imprisoned  and  serves  a  pe- 
riod of  time  in  Jail,  he  could,  under  that 
language,  still  be  committed  by  the  Sur- 
geon General  and  treated? 

Mr.  ORIDER.  I  will  concede  he  could. 
I  must  say  I  am  surprised  to  hear  thto 
sentiment  come  from  thstt  dde  of  the 
aide,  because  of  what  has  emanated 
from  there  with  regard  to  a  msm  guil^ 
<rf  selling.  Even  so,  that  would  be,  it 
seems  to  me,  mollyooddllng  under  the 
definition  used  by  the  gentieman  fttMn 
nilnoto. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  hope  the  gentionan  does 
not  Intend  to  Imply  that  thto  has  sud- 
denly and  dramatically  become  a  piu^- 
tisan  Issue.    It  has  not  up  to  now. 

Mr.  FARB8TEIN.  Bfir.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  oKKwItion  to  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Thane  to  one  vhaae  ot  thto  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members. 

On  conviction  today  the  Judge  has 
discretion  to  det^mine  what  the  sen- 
tence, if  any,  to  going  to  be.  The  general 
pnctice  to  if  a  man  to  a  first  offender 
he  will  be  given  a  suspended  sentence. 

Under  the  bill  as  it  stands.  Instead  of - 
the  d^endant  getting  a  suspended  sen- 
tence the  Judffe  could  give  him  dvil 
commitment.    Where  to  the  difference? 

The  only  taistance.  as  I  said,  when  a 
man  gete  a  suqMided  sentoMse  to  Mien 
the  court  determines  that  the  indlvldnal 
can  be  rdiaMlltated.  Under  the  bill  as 
submitted  without  the  amendment  the 
court  would  say  that  thto  rehabilitative 
process  can  be  attained  without  the  in- 
dividual having  the  conviction  next  to 
hto  name,  becsrase  the  court  could  recog- 
nise the  fact  that  the  man  sold  soldy 
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fttr  the  purpoae  of  obtaining  fuxkds  in 
order  to  satisfy  a  debilitating  habit 

The  question  then  arises:  How  do  we 
know  whether  thto  to  the  only  purpose 
for  which  he  sold  the  narcottes?  Any- 
one who  has  had  experience  in  the  crim- 
inal oourta  knows  that  before  sentence 
there  to  a  probation  nport  and  examlna» 
Mon.  They  go  batik  to  the  very  Mrth  of 
the  defendant.  They  go  to  ttie  iriaoe 
where  he  lives,  lliey  go  to  hto  rdattvee. 
They  go  to  hto  friends.  They  know  more 
about  the  man  than  he  does  hlmsdf ,  in 
effect. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  mxler  these  cir- 
cumstances, there  should  be  discretion  in 
the  court,  if  It  finds  that  the  man  to 
entiUed  to  rehabilitative  recognition 
rather  than  a  suspended  sentence.  lUs 
should  remain  hi  the  law. 

Under  no  ctrcumstences,  as  a  mftttw 
of  practice,  does  a  second  offender  ever 
get  a  suq)ended  sentence,  or  could  he 
ever  get  the  benefit  of  thto  i^iabilltative 
law.  Oenerally  it  would  woric  out  only 
with  first  offenden  that  thto  would  take 
effect  I  therefore  suggest  the  ameod- 
ment  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  to  on 
the  substitute  sunendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  14  of  the  UU 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  nilnoto 
[Mr.  McCuNtTl. 

The  subfrtitute  sunendment  was  i«> 
Jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  qumtion  to  oa 
the  committee  amendment 

Tbe  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  a»n»Ti««ffffm 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows:     '1 

Page  14,  Ha*  U,  strike  "prtanaiy*  and  In- 
■ert  "eole".  »    — »  ui 

Tile  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  win  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 
The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

"iJS? "'  "°*  *"  ******  "*'""  "**  *°*^ 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amoidment 

The  Cl«k  read  as  foUows: 

Page  IS,  line  5,  after  "flbapter,"  insert 
"under  the  Dlstrlet  oC  Odumbto  Code.". 

TTie  committee  amendment  was  mwiI 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerit  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  IS,  line  t«.  strike  "no  aOSoder  rttan 
be  oonunltted  under  thto  chapter  If  «J«e  a^ 
tomey  Qtaunl  oertlflea  that  adequate  f  aclU- 
tlee  or  penonnel  lor  treatment  an  unavaU- 

The  oommlttee  sunendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tiie  CHAlRM^f .  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port tiie  next  oommlttee  amendment 

Tiie  Clerk  read  as  fdlows : 

Page  IB,  line  aa,  etrlks  "IT*  and  Insert 
"WoUowUtg  the  ersml  nation  provided  tor  In 
aectton  4363,  IT*. 
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Ttub  aHuntttee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clezk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clcxk  read  as  follows: 

Pat*  le,  Un*  i,  •trlto  "ohapUr."  and  UiMrt 
"ebapUr.  nocpt  tHat  ao  offwidw  •bail  b* 
«atiuiilttad  ondM'  this  ehaittar  If  tlM  Attor- 
n«7  Omend  cwttflM  that  adequate  f  aclUtlM 
or  p«raonnel  for  treatment  are  unavailable.' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Cleik  read  as  f<dlows: 

PBft  10.  llaa  9.  after  IT'  Insert  'follow- 
ing tbe  examination  provided  for  In  eectloa 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  win  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.  Page  16,  Una  17,  after  ~montba"  Insert  "fol- 
lowing such  oonomltsMnr'. 

The  c(»nmlttee  ammdment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  THe  Oerk  will 
read. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

Page  3S,  line  5,  Insert:  "and  the  taMe  of 
ooutents  to  Tabt  VI. — Pabticui.ab  Pbocod- 
nraa*  of  tlUe  98.  United  States  Code.  U 
amended  by  Inaertlng  after 

"  '178.  Attachment  In  Postal  Suits..  2710* 
a  new  charter  reference  as  f onows : 

"'178.  ClvU  Commitment  and  RehataUl- 
tatioa  of  Karoetle  Addicts 8801' " 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  taiqulry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  win 
state  It. 

Mr.McCLORT.  I  have  aa  ammdment 
to  title  m.  Is  It  the  purpose  to  continue 
to  finish  with  the  committee  amend- 
ments to  title  m? 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  It  Is  the  Intention 
to  finish  up  with  the  committee  amoid- 
ments  and  then  you  can  offer  your 
amendment  to  title  m. 

Mr.  HDTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inqtilxy. 

Have  an  of  the  committee  amendments 
been  adopted? 

llie  CHAIRMAN.  As  I  understand  it, 
this  is  the  last  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HUTCHIN80M.  The  last  com- 
mittee amendment  has  been  ad(H?ted? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Not  yet.  It  has 
not  been  adopted. 

Without  objection,  tbe  committee 
amendment  Is  adopted. 

There  was  no  objeetiaa. 
AiODfsiiBfTB  osvia^  BT  m.  anntoaa 

Mr.  ASHMORK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  some  additional  technical  amend- 
ments which  I  offer. 

Tlie  Cleric  read  as  fcdlowa: 

Committee  amendmente  offered  by  Mr. 
AsHMOu:  Page  81.  Uae  11.  strike  out  "1866" 
and  Insert  "I9ee". 

Page  81.  Uns  le,  strtka  oot  "1866''  and  In- 
sert "1880'*. 

Page  82.  line  li,  strike  "48"  and  laMrt 
•yoar. 

.    The    committee    amendments    wne 
agreed  to. 


)  ST  MB.  BUItUUMSON 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  otttg  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON  (during  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendments).  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  as  read  and 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  8ENNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  am  not  sure 
I  win  object,  has  the  gentleman  furnished 
us  with  copies  of  the  amendments  he  is 
asking  unanimous  consent  to  dispense 
with  the  reading  of? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  have,  and  your 
counsel  has  it. 

Mr.  SENNER.  We  do  not  seem  to 
haveit^ 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  It  was  offered  to 
you  yesterday. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.    Yes.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Is  the  Import  of  the 
amendments  to  strike  out  title  I  or  to 
strike  out  tlUe  n? 

&Cr.  HUTCHINSON.  No.  To  strike 
out  title  I. 

Mr.  CELLER.  And  it  leaves  title  n 
as  Is? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  It  amends  title 
n.  Strike  out  tlUe  I,  and  it  makes 
amendments  to  title  n. 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  have  never  seen 
those  am«ulments  to  title  n.  I  am 
afraid  we  wlU  tutve  to  object. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  We  did  sutunlt 
them  yesterday. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ctok  wlU 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmmts  offered  by  iSr.  RDTCHnrsoK: 
Flags  1,  line  S.  strike  "TlUee  I  and  n"  and 
Insert  "TlUe  I" 

Page  1.  line  7.  strike  ",  or  coavlcted  of," 

Page  a.  line  5.  strike  tbe  entire  line,  the 
remainder  of  page  3,  pages  3  to  11,  and  lines 
1  through  4  on  page  18. 

PM«  18.  line  5.  strike  "n"  and  inaert  'T'. 

Pag*  18,  line  S.  strike  "Sbmtsncimo  to"  and 
IneerfCrvn.-. 

Pag*  18.  line  6,  after  "Tizaticxht"  Insert 
"IN  uxu  or  canciHAi.  puinsBicxMT." 

Page  14.  lines  6  aiKl  6,  strike  "Is  convicted" 
and  Insert  "has  pleaded  nolo  contendere  or 
guilty  to,  or  been  found  guilty." 

Page  14.  line  8,  strike  "Is  oonvleted''  and 
Insert  "has  pleaded  nolo  oontendere  or  guUty 
to.  or  been  found  guU^. 

Page  14.  line  10,  strike  "U  convicted"  and 
Inaert  "has  pleaded  nolo  contendere  or  guilty 
to.  or  been  found  guilty". 

Page  IS.  lines  4  and  5.  strike  "under  title  I 
of  the  Naroottc  RtiiabUltatlan  Act  of  1968,". 
Page  16,  after  line  7.  Insert  the  new  sub- 
ssetlon:  "(b)  An  offender  who  was  not  an 
addict  at  the  time  of  the  offense,  or  whoee 
addiction  was  not  a  substantial  oontrlbuting 
factor  to  ths  offense." 

Page  16.  Une  1.  after  "shall"  Inaert  "su^Mnd 
entry  of  Judgment  and". 

Pag*  16.  after  line  8.  Insert  the  following 
new  eubeeetton: 

"(b)  If,  following  oommltment  under  sub- 
seotton  (a),  the  eligible  offender  falls  or  re- 
fuees  to  oomply  with  the  dlreettoos  and 
orders  of  tbe  Attorney  a«neral  In  onmeotloo 
with  such  offender's  our*  and  rtiubllltatlan 
or  tr  the  Attorney  Oeneral  deteimlnee  that 
the  eligible  offender  Is  not  cured  and  would 
not  benefit  further  from  the  program,  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  may  return  him  to  the 


committing  court.  Upon  his  return,  tks 
court  may  sentence  the  offender  to  the  pan* 
alty  otherwise  provided  by  law  for  the  vkd^ 
tlon  for  which  he  was  tried.  The  court  ■»»^n 
credit  against  any  sentence  eo  Impoeed  Uta 
time  q>«it  by  such  (rffender  In  Institutional 
custody  piirsuant  to  section  4863  and  tidi 
sectlaa." 

Page  16.  line  9.  etrUce  "(b)"  and  lanrt 
"(c)". 

Page  17.  after  line  88.  Insert  the  foUowlBg 
new  section: 

"4356.  UNCoirotRONAL  Rp.aass  Ftex  (}oic- 
lancntT  loa  TUATifxiiT 

"Whenever  an  Individual  baa  been  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  (3«i> 
eral  under  provisions  of  section  4268,  and 
has  been  conditionally  releaeed  under  s»- 
pervlslon  of  the  parole  board  under  secUoa 
4884  tor  not  lees  than  three  years,  he  may  be 
xuoondltlonally  discharged  from  the  custody 
of  the  Attorney  General  If  the  Board  and  thi 
Surgeon  Oeneral  certify  to  the  court  that  the 
Individual  has  succeesfully  completed  thi 
treatment  program.  The  court  may  tlua 
dismiss  the  pending  criminal  charge  with- 
out entry  of  Judgment." 

Page  18.  line  1.  strike  "in"  and  Inaert  "IT. 

Page  31.  Une  1.  strike  "IV"  and  ioMrt 
"in". 

Page  31.  lines  8.  9,  and  10.  strike  "or  con- 
vlcted  of  offenses  against  the  United  Statu 
and  sentenced  to  treatment". 

Page  33.  line  14,  throvtgh  page  34,  Une  2, 
strike  "Title  I  of  this  Act  ahaU  take  effect 
three  months  after  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment and  ahaU  apply  to  any  case  pending  la 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States  in  which 
an  appeamnoe  has  not  been  nude  prior  to 
such  effective  date." 

Page  34.  line  3.  strike  "II  and  HT'  and  In- 
sert "I  and  n." 

Mr.  OR08S.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  maks 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  1b  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wQl 
count.  [After  counting.]  Evidently  t 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  Clerk  wfll 
caUtheroU. 

The  Cleric  caned  the  ron.  and  the  f(d- 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  thdr 
names: 

[Boll  No.  119] 

Andrews.  Hanna  Passman 

OeorseW.  Hansen,  Idaho  PoweU 

Berry  Hansen.  Iowa  RandaU 

BoUlnc  Hardy  Reld.  K.T. 

BottOQ  Harsha  Reinaeke 

Brown,  Oaiif .  Hawkins  Rhodes.  Fa. 

Burton.  Calif.  Hendeiaon  Rivers.  8.0. 

Osmeron  Huot  Roberts 

Carey  Irwln  RoncaUo 

Olawaon.  Del  Jonas  Rooney,  N.T. 

Oohelan  Keogh  Soott 

ODlmer  Landrum  Bhrtver 

Disss  Leggett  Biddes 

OlngeU  Lone.  Md.  Slkee 

Dam  IfoBwen  Stafford 

Duncan.  Greg.  MeVleker  Thompeon.  WJ- 

Dyal  Maodonald  ToU 

IMwards,  Ala.  Martin,  Mass.  Trimble 

■Isworth  Martin.  Mebr.  Tapper 

■vlns,  Tenn.  MUler  Watson 

Murnum  Mills  White,  Idaho 

Plynt  Moss  Wbltten 

Ptilton,  Tenn.  Murray  Williams 

Oatmata  NU  WUlls 

OUbert  CBrlen  Wilson. 

Oonaalea  O'Hara.Mlch.        CharlMB. 

OoodeU  OVonski 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  sad 
the  BpetikBT  liaving  resumed  the  ehstr, 
Mr.  Bmuoi,  Chalnnan  of  the  Committee 
ot  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tfa0 
UtafioD.  reported  that  that  Commtttea 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bffl 
HJV  91<7  and  finding  itself  wlthcot  a 
quorum,  he  liad  directed  the  roU  to  M 
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called,  when  353  Mem^rs  reqx)nded  to 


he  submitted 
absentees  to 

[its  sitting. 
Mr.  Chairman, 
man  charged 
It  crime  and 
{addict  need  not 
At  that  point 
ito  the  course  of 


Its  is  not  to  do 
^^ent. 

led  In  these 
I  the  avaUabUlty 
i  later  time  in  the 


thdr  names,  a  quorum, 
herewith  the  names  o! 
be  spread  upon  the  Joi 

The  Committee 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON. 
as  this  bin  now 
with  any  Federal  non' 
found  to  be  a  narooti( 
ever  be  brought  to  trii 
he  can  be  shunted  off 
dvll  commitment  and  {there  treated  for 
his  addiction.  If  he  is  dured,  successfully 
eared,  then  he  wiU  n^yer  be  tried  for 
the  crime  which  he  Is  charged  with  hav- 
ing committed.  We  pelleve  that  the 
proper  considerations  of  public  policy 
require  that  when  a  mah  is  duurged  with 
a  crime  he  should  be  ^led  for  it. 

Particularly  so,  wheil  there  Is  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  against  hJnn  and  the 
district  attorney  Is  ready  to  try  him.  and 
but  for  his  addiction,  hn  would  be  tried. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  we  dQ  not  oppose  clvU 
commitment  as  such.  However,  we  dis- 
agree with  the  bin  wi^n  It  provides 
treatment  before  trial  and  we  brieve 
tbat  the  accused  should  be  tried 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  ||he  purpose  and 
effect  of  these  amei 
away  with  dvll 

Our  pix>posal  as 
amendments  is  to  shlfi 
of  dvll  c(unmltment  to 
Judicial  process.  Instiead  of  i>retrial 
oommltment,  we  pnvo^  that  c(»nmlt- 
ment  can  be  available  |  only  after  the 
iMoe  of  guilt  or  Innooenbe  is  resolved. 

In  order  to  accompUsh  this  these 
amendments  propose  to  strike  title  I  from 
the  bill,  and  the  substahtlaUy  Identical 
provisions  of  title  n  ard  t^tained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  uiie  defendant  has 
pleaded  guUty  or  has  bMn  found  guUty, 
the  case  is  then  susper^iled  under  these 
proposed  amendments  and  the  dvll  com- 
mitment can  at  that  point  be  resolved,  at 
tbe  discretion,  of  course.!  of  the  Judge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  apiendments  add 
a  requirement  that  In  oi 
a  dvll  commitment  thel  pendant  must 
be  addicted  to  narcotlcsj  at  the  Mwy*  of 
tbe  trial  and  found  thajt  the  addiction 
was  a  significant  factof  j  leading  to  the 
commission  of  the  crlm( 

Then.  Mr.  Chairman^  we  add  a  new 
notion  which  we  beUe^f  was  an  over- 
sight In  the  original  bUl^  i  A  new  section 
1»  added  to  the  present 
allow  the  Attorney 
court  a  committed  def( 

amenable  to  cure. 

Impose  the  sentence  fo: 
course,  the  time  that 

ready  spent  In  an 

deducted  from  that  seni 

Should  the  dvU  ooi 
"uccessful.  under  the 
Buui  may  be  imoondli 
***«■  3  years  of  successf  i 

aftercare.    Upon  ^ 

^  suq>ended  charge 
Jjnd  the  Judgment  for  ( 
having  never  been  Imj,. 
Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  v^hat  this  doe*  la 

o!^  J^*  ^"^  "^^  ^*^^  «#^  *»»  concept 
Mdril  oommltment  hdte.    We  simply 

WfPone  this  procedure  irtitU  after  a  man 
"•  been  tried,  because  lure  believe  that 


n  which  wUl 
to  return  to 
it.  If  he  iB  not 
loourt  then  can 
the  crime.  Of 
man  has  al- 
itlon  would  be 
.oe. 
tment  prove 
bUI.  a 
naUy  released 
treatment  and 
ul  completion. 
be  dropped 
conviction 


pulkllc  policy  requires  that  guUt  be  de- 
termined for  a  crime  and.  certainly,  if. 
as  l0  quite  llkdy  to  be  the  case,  hi  view 
of  the  experience  with  narcotics  In  the 
cases  where  the  man  dvllly  committed  is 
not  cured — and  there  Is  only  a  50-50 
chance  that  he  wlU  be.  then  as  the  bUl 
now  stands  he  comes  to  trial  after  3 
years.  The  case  is  stale.  In  aU  likeU- 
hood  the  evidence  has  disappeared.  We 
propose  that  the  accused  be  tried  at  the 
time  the  evidence  Is  available  and  that 
his  guilt  be  first  determined.  Then  we 
wlU  go  about  curing  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mlchlgnui  has  expired. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Bfr.  HuncHnreoH]  may 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LATTA.    Mr.  Chahman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HDTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  very  able  statement 
he  has  made  but  I  want  to  stress  one 
point  more  emphatically. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  way  this  bUl 
now  stands,  a  person  charged  with  a 
crime  can  throw  tip  the  defense  that  he 
is  a  narcotics  addict  and  If  this  is  proven, 
he  can  be  carted  off  for  treatment  under 
a  dvU  commitment.  Following  tUs 
treatment,  he  wlU  not  have  to  answer 
for  the  crime  he  has  committed  against 
society.    Is  this  a  true  statonent? 

Mr.  HDTCHINSON.  That  Is  a  true 
statement. 

Mr.  LATTA.  And  he  wlU  never  be 
brought  to  trial  for  the  crime  that  he 
was  charged  with? 

Mr.  HUTCBCWSON.  That  Is  assum- 
ing that  he  Is  cured,  of  course,  by  the 
treatment  If  he  Is  not  cured,  he  can 
later  be  brought  to  trial,  but  I  submit 
at  that  pcdnt  the  case  wlU  be  so  stale 
that  as  a  practical  matt^  he  wlU  never 
be  tried. 

Ji4r.  LATTA,  In  other  words,  the 
amendmoit  that  the  gentleman  has  of- 
fered win  cause  the  person  to  be  first 
brought  to  the  bar  of  Justice  before  he 
is  given  an  opportunity  to  avail  himself 
of  this  dvll  commitment. 

Mr.    HDTCHINSON.    That    Is    what 
these  amendmwits  wlU  aooompllsh. 
Mr.  LATTA.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.    Mr,  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposltUm  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee.  I  hope  we  wlU  aU  give  seri- 
ous c(xisideration  to  what  the  proposed 
series  of  amendments  would  really  do  to 
this  bin.  They  would  take  the  guts  out 
of  the  bin.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  express 
it  In  a  few  words. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  for  the 
legislation,  as  recommended  by  the  At- 
torney General,  as  recommended  by  the 
President,  as  recommended  by  the  Sur- 
geon Oeneral.  and  as  recommended  by 
the  UjB.  PuUlc  Health  Service  and  by 


Mr.  Alocander.  the  Urector  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons.  Is  to  have  a  provision  In 
the  law— yes— this  is  something  new— 
but  we  have  to  try  something  new  be- 
cause we  have  failed  by  the  methods  that 
we  have  been  ustog  for  these  many,  many 
years— yea  these  many,  many  cmturies. 

So  we  are  offering  this  opportunity  to 
the  person  who  has  been  selling  because 
of  his  own  addiction  and  fen-  no  othu* 
purpose,  to  come  Into  court  and  say  to 
the  Judge.  "I  want  dvU  commitment.  I 
want  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  put  me  In  a  Federal  institu- 
tion"—so  that  he  may  go  Into  a  li^detal 
institutlcMi  or  an  histitution  that  is  op- 
erated and  directed  under  Federal  regu- 
lations. We  give  such  a  person  the  op- 
portunity to  say,  "Cure  me  of  my 
addiction."  Then  that  person  wlU  have 
the  law  exirialned  to  him  by  the  court. 
He  wlU  realize — and  he  has  a  lawyer  at 
this  time  too,  I  would  remind  my  ool- 
leagues.  and  if  he  accepts  this  dvU  com- 
mitment he  wiU  be  sentenced  to  this  in- 
stitution for  a  term  of  36  months  to  i«- 
oeive  this  treatment  to  try  to  make  hiwi 
a  good  dtlzen  again. 

If  title  I  is  stricken  out  of  the  blU,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Mtfth^gun  is  maUng 
an  effort  to  do,  then  you  wlU  be  destroy- 
ing tiie  incentive  for  these  addicts  to 
come  into  court  and  ask  for  this  treat- 
ment. Then  one  of  the  primary  objec- 
tives of  this  biU  win  be  out  the  window 
if  these  amendments  are  adopted. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bin.  as 
written,  you  get  the  addict  off  the  streets. 
He  comes  In  within  a  few  days  after  be 
has  been  charged  and  then  the  court 
gives  him  5  days  to  determine  in  his  own 
mind,  and  for  his  lawyer  to  determine, 
whether  or  not  he  wants  to  accept  dvll 
commitment. 

In  the  meantime  the  court  has  an  In- 
vestigation of  this  addict  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  fit  subject  for 
dvU  oommltment  and  rehabiUtatlon. 
The  court  does  not  have  to  commit  m»p 
under  this  dvU  commitment  section  of 
tbe  law  imless  the  court  finds  after  a 
report  from  the  Surgeon  General  that  be 
Is  a  fit  subject  for  rehabiUtatlon  and  for 
dvU  commitment.  So  he  comes  in  within 
a  short  time  after  he  has  been  arrested 
and  you  get  the  addict  off  the  street, 
which  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  in  try- 
ing to  help  these  addicts  so  they  are  not 
going  to  be  circulating  among  their  old 
friends  and  having  the  opportunity  to 
continue  in  the  same  environment  and 
under  the  same  drcumstancee  that  might 
have  led  to  theh:  addiction. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  another  reason  why  we 
think  title  I  should  remain  in  the  bin 
and  must  remain  in  the  blU,  if  it  Is  going 
to  be  effective  is  that  when  a  tg^n  has 
gone  through  a  trial,  which  lie  would 
have  to  do  unless  he  pleaded  guUty,  with- 
out his  voluntary  request  for  dvll  oom- 
mltment, he  has  faced  a  large  part  of 
the  consequences  of  his  criminal  activity. 

The  pnmlse  of  a  rf<«nin^«^i  of  the 
diarges  would  no  longer  be  present.  If 
tiM  addict  comes  in,  gets  dvU  oommlt- 
ment,  is  treated  and  cured,  then  the 
criminal  offense  chMged  against  Mm 
would  be  removed  and  he  would  never 
be  tried.    Bueh  action  would  save  faftn 
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from  IwTinff  the  itifiiut  of  a  eonvietfam 
«nd  •  erlmliial  record.  whercM  U  he  had 
to  iriead  guilty  or  be  tried  aad  eoovicted, 
he  would  have  a  eximlnal  record  that 
eoold  not  be  removed.  So  the  addict 
would  have  great  reason  and  Incentive 
to  go  in  imder  title  I  and  reotiect  civil 
commitment* 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ilie  in 
auiipoit  of  the  amendment  I  listened 
voy  earrfully  to  my  distinguished  fzfend 
from  South  Carolina  when  he  made  the 
point  that  we  would  discourage  the  ad- 
dict from  eomlng  in  and  confessing  his 
addiction  if  we  made  him  stand  trial,  or 
made  him  stand  accused  and  then  found 
gtiOty  of  his  crime. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  let  the  com- 
mittee bill  go  through  in  its  present  f  onn. 
we  would  invite  every  addict  to  confess 
for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  a 
lesser  sentence  than  that  which  might 
otherwise  be  coming  to  him  under  tndiet- 
ment  of  viidatbig  certain  crimiiud  stat- 
utes. If  he  w«e  chargid  with  a  crime 
before  any  of  the  forums  in  our  country, 
would  he  not  prefer  to  come  in  and  con- 
fess his  addiction  so  that  his  Inearcera- 
tion  or  cociflnement  would  be  limited  to  a 
39-mmith  pnriod  of  time?  Whereas  if 
he  were  to  stand  trial  and  be  found  guflty 
of  the  crime  with  which  he  is  ehiurged, 
it  is  conceivable  that  his  conlhiement 
could  go  to  as  much  as  10  years  (»*  even 
more. 

So  when  we  talk  about  destroying  in- 
centive, we  must  remember  that  the  In- 
centive is  always  thoe  for  the  addict  to 
confess  his  addiction.  That  is  eq^edally 
so  under  the  amendment  (rffered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

What  actually  happens  is  that  a  man 
has  committed  a  crime.  Granted  he  is 
an  addict,  and  we  want  to  hdp  him  In 
evoy  way  we  possibly  can.  ^it  under 
the  committee  Mil  as  it  has  been  drafted, 
that  man  would  be  fcnrgiven  his  initial 
crime  if  he  confessed  tda  addiction  and 
then  requested  rdiabllitation.  In  order 
for  society  to  touch  that  man  again  in 
the  event  that  he  did  not  lead  a  good  life 
after  his  period  of  rdiabUltatlon— if  he 
went  back  to  his  old  wasrs.  before  society 
eould^get  their  hands  on  him.  he  must 
have  onmwitted  another  crime,  perliaps 
even  greater  proportian.  before  he  could 
again  be  brought  before  the  court  to  be 
tried  whereas  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment he  could  be  picked  up  In  violation 
of  probatian  from  his  original  commls- 


Tlnre  la  another  point  that  is  Involved. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee  bm 
would  totally  encourage  the  confession 
of  addiction  not  with  the  hope  of  total 
future  eure  but  for  the  express  purpose  of 
dulling  the  effect  of  a  statutory  penalty. 

As  I  understand  title  I  and  title  H  of 
the  bin.  what  the  gentlonan  from  Michi- 
gan seeks  to  do  Is  simply  to  merge  the 
two.  Be  is  saying. '^e  are  going  to  keq) 
the  historical  procedures  of  Jurisimi- 
denoe  we  have  had  over  the  years.  If  a 
man  who  la  to(ky  a  first  offender  comes 
bef  on  the  court  and  the  court  seeks  to 
treat  him  leniently,  a  fhndlng  of  tvSUv 
is  made,  the  sentsnee  is  WMpended.  and 
the  effondar  Is  put  on  probation.  What 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  seeks  to 


do  here,  I  believe.  Is  to  have  the  record 
show  that  there  has  been  a  finding  of 
gUUty  and  the  sentencing  of  the  addict. 
The  sentence  would  then  be  suwendad, 
provided  he  goes  into  rehabilitation. 

If,  after  completing  rehabilitation,  he 
goes  beuck.  to  his  old  habits,  to  his  old 
ways,  rather  than  waiting  for  him  to 
commit  a  second  crime  the  court  cite 
the  addict  for  violation  of  the  probation 
or  suspension  of  the  sentence  which  had 
heretofore  been  imposed. 

It  seems  to  me  entirely  ecunpatible  with 
what  we  do  in  so  many  instances  with 
our  young  tteople,  who  ooomilt  crimes 
that  are  far  beyond  what  they  themselves 
fully  tmderstand  their  crimes  to  have 
beoi.  We  give  them  a  second  chance, 
but  we  control  than  during  that  period 
of  their  probation.  It  seems  to  me  this 
law  would  be  more  effective,  and  none 
of  what  the  chairman  and  subcommit- 
tee chidrman  seek  to  do  here  would  be 
destroyed,  which  Is  the  creation  of  the 
opportunity  to  rehabilitate  (Kieself  and 
to  rid  onesdlf  of  drug  addietian.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  the  full  recogni- 
tion that  if  they  do  not  continue  to  make 
a  good  contribution  to  society,  the  crimes 
with  which  they  are  charged  would  be 
reinstated. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Tliere  Is  no  more  conscientious  or  val- 
uable member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee than  the  gentleman  who  offered  this 
amendment.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
him  about  his  idiilasophy.  He  has  a  right 
to  tiiat  philosophy.  It  happens  that  I 
have  a  different  one  on  this  particular 
issue. 

When  we  look  at  the  total  approach 
of  title  I.  we  find  that  the  proposal  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HuTCRunoxl ,  would  destroy  it  complete- 
ly. 

Let  me  reiterate  what  I  said  before, 
that  this  is  a  voluntary  commitment 
procedure. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  ylddt 

Mr.  WHTTBNER.  I  am  hai^iy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  bdleve  to  strike  all  of  title  I  is  a 
mistake.  It  has  a  procedixre  vrtiich  would 
be  very  helpful.  Yestaiday  I  was  very 
hopeful  that  we  would  adopt  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois. But  I  believe  to  go  this  way  will 
destroy  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
bill.  I  oppose  tUs  amendment.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  an  amendment  will 
be  adopted  to  title  m,  which  has  to 
do  with  the  mandatory  penalties. 

Mr.  WHrnSNER.   I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  title  I.  the 
defendant  himself  must  submit  himself 
for  voluntary  oommttmenl  Tlie  oouit 
cannot  commit  him  unlets  the  court  has 
the  oonsent  of  the  defendant. 

Once  he  is  committed,  he  must  stay 
In  eustoday  for  treatment  up  to  3  years. 
Dhder  later  provislims  in  the  blU  that 
w«  have  before  us.  if  this  individual 
who  has  been  oommitted  escapee  from 
custody,  he  subjects  hlmsdl  to  the  crim- 


inal i)enalttes  for  esci^ie  which  are  In 
the  present  criminal  law. 

We  are  not  recommending  pats  on  the 
back  for  crimes,  or  relieving  criminals 
of  the  punishment  to  which  they  deserve. 
We  are  trading  a  cure  for  the  punish- 
ment i;m>vlsion  that  we  would  have  with 
title  I,  were  it  knocked  out. 

When  we  look  again  at  the  figures  sod 
realize  that  the  average  Federal  sentence, 
taking  the  oitlre  record  of  the  Fedenl 
courts,  is  S3.S  months,  and  then  we  look 
at  this  dvil  commitment  for  a  period  of 
36  months,  we  see  here  is  no  pantjrwalat 
treatment  (rf  criminals. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  biU.  even 
if  the  defendant  Is  willing  to  be  com- 
mitted as  an  addict,  he  still  must  satis- 
fy the  court  that  the  crime  for  which  hs 
is  thai  charged  was  committed  solely— 
for  no  other  purpose — of  getting  funds 
with  which  to  get  narcotic  drugs  to  feed 
his  habit,  or  his  addiction. 

It  seems  to  me.  if  we  are  going  to  re- 
habilitate, we  must  keep  title  L  If  «e 
should  do  what  my  friend  from  Michi- 
gan would  do,  first  we  would  try  the 
priscmer,  then  give  him  a  sentence,  and 
then  tell  him,  "If  you  come  along  and 
take  treatment  we  will  wipe  out  every- 
thing you  have  done  on  the  record." 

Why  not  do  it  in  the  first  instance, 
and  give  society  the  protection  which 
might  be  had  if  we  can  tf  ectuate  a  cure 
of  some  of  those  folks  who  are  laborlnc 
under  a  hf^rlble  habit,  to  wit,  the  uh 
of  narcotics? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chalnnso. 
will  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  yield  to  the  gm- 
tlanan  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Under  the 
amendmoits  as  proposed,  the  msn 
would  be  tried,  but  he  would  not  be  con- 
victed or  sentenced  at  that  p(dnt.  After 
there  has  been  a  determination  of  guilt, 
before  the  conviction  and  sentence,  the 
punishment  would  be  forglvm  him  if  be 
would  take  the  civil  commitment  and 
succesfully  complete  it. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  How  could  a  man 
be  tried  for  a  criminal  offense,  without 
being  convicted,  unless  he  were  ac- 
quitted?  

Mr.  HUTCHINBON.  Tlie  jury  would 
find  him  guilty.  ~ 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Then  he  would  ba 
convicted. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  But  thete  would 
benoaent«ice. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Tliat  would  be  a 
different  matter.  No  Judgment  would 
be  pronounced. 

Mr.  CEUiESl.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  w<»df. 

We  must  make  pngrtBB  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  drug  addictltm,  and  progreM 
means  change.  Without  change  tbera 
Is  no  progress.  Without  change  then 
would  be  retrogression. 

TlMn  gentleman  from  Bflchlgan  [Mr. 
HuTCsiNSON],  and  the  gentleman  fma 
West  Vhrglnla  [Mr.  Mooul,  apparently 
are  just  looking  backward.  They  ara 
not  looking  forward. 

We  who  are  q;Mnaoring  this  bill  em- 
braoe  new  concepts,  new  techniques.  Wa 
believe  in  rdmbUttation. 

ApparenUy  the  proponents  of  <ma 
amendment  do  not  believe  In  rdiabUltap 
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tlon;  or,  if  they  do.  they  tfear  rehabilita- 
tion to  tatters,  and  It  is! hardly  recog- 
nisable. 1 1 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  would 
destroy  title  I  and  he  would  unduly 
veaken  title  n.  I 

Another  amendment  ^^  be  offered 
from  the  other  side  of  ti^  aisle  which 
would  blot  out  tiUe  m. 

What  would  be  left  tli&i?  Nothing 
would  be  left— only  a  writith,  a  mirage, 
s  hoax,  a  deception.  The  cfe  would  be  no 
substance,  only  a  mere  sl^dow. 

The  bill  th&a.  would  bej  about  as  use- 
less as  trying  to  write  on  ^f  ter,  as  mean- 
ingless as  a  2-foot  yaraktick.  There 
would  be  no  merit  whatsoever  in  the 

Title  I,  In  my  opinion.!  }s  a  new  and 
exciting  effort  to  reduce  nfarcotics  addic- 
tion.   It  would  give  trenltodous  InceU' 
tlves  to  the  addict  accuaed  of  crime — 
and  it  must  be  less 
cooperate  fully  hi  his  ti 
the  program  of  treai 
here.    But,  most  Impoi 
addict  would  be  institui 
would  be  removed  from 
Immediately. 

and  destroy    -   . ., 

might  destroy  the  whole  fl  EJld.  We  would 
take  out  of  the  commun  ty  that  which 
might  poison  the  commu  )kty. 

I  will  say — ^In  answir  to  certain 
charges— that  our  bill,  iii  Utie  J,  does  not 
"mother"  or  pamper  the  laddict,  for  the 
addict  may  be  confined  las  long  as  36 
months  under  title  I;  361  months  ts  3 


a  felony — ^to 
itment  and  in 
as  Involved 
t  of  aU,  the 
alized.    He 
lC  eommunity 
Thus  we  would  cut  down 
a   polsoneq,  weed  ^rtiich 


t  the  gal- 
indicated. 
on  de- 
In  the  fiscal 
(xily   33^ 
nths  possible 
I. 


years. 

I  want  to  emphasize 
tkman  fr(»n  North  Ci 
The  average  sentence 
fendants  In  Federal  cov 
rear  ending   June   30 
months,  less  than  the  36 
confinement  imder  this 

Thus  the  confinement!  M^y  he  more 
than  the  average  conflneiilent  meted  out 
to  Federal  prisoners.  Fnocedural  and 
nbstantlve  due  process  are  accOTded 
addicts  offered  title  I  commitment  by 
the  district  court  Judge.  I  ^They  are  rep- 
resented by  oouniBel  in  I 
decision  to  submit  to  di 
and  may  at  any  time  cl 
and  elect  to  stand  trial. 

It  is  well  to  point  out 
mitment  cannot  be  had 
himself  gives  consent. 


their 

commitmoit 

e  their  minds 


It  civil  oom- 

^esa  the  addict 

It  is  that  oon- 


MDt  that  ronoves  any  Idnd  of  charge 
that  there  is  not  due  pr6cess  involved 
In  title  I. 

Therefore.  Mr. 

that  this  amendment 
TOteddown. 

Mr.  SENNER.    Mr. 
in  OKx>sition  to  the  ami 
lantlonan  from 

Mr.  Chahman,  for  1 
PJactlcally  every  memt 
ffllttee  on  the  Judiciary 
naembers  of  this  Commi 
ttat  narcotic  addiction,  ™  »  «-..._^ 
However,  right  now,  at'tWs  very  mo- 
nwnt,  in  this  House,  we  art  moving  fnan 
a  alinlnal  disease,  a  cont  itarlous  one.  and 
Wttung  the  emphasis  m  crimiziality 
5<ler  the  guise  of  the  ol<!  Jlong  tradition 
wpimlahment.  This  is  tiie  way  it  was  tai 
««  I'KM's  and  1600's;  th  i  is  the  way  It 


I  do  hope 
be  decisively 

I  rise 
t  of  the 

day  now 
of  the  Corn- 
been  telling 
I  of  the  Whole 
'Is   a  disease. 


ought  to  be  in  1966.  What  we  are  aay- 
ing  here  Is  that  we,  in  title  I.  and  by 
virtue  of  that  title,  are  trying  to  get  the 
addict  off  the  street  and  Into  the  hos- 
pital to  rehabilitate.  We  realize  that  he 
has  a  psycholfwlcal  problem,  a  socio- 
logical problem,  a  mental  problem,  if 
you  please,  and  certainly  a  medical  prob- 
lem without  exception. 

I  would  like  to  read  now  what  Mr. 
Richard  A.  MoOee,  Administrator  of  the 
Youth  and  Adult  Corrections  Agaicy  ot 
the  State  of  California,  had  to  say: 

The  active  addict  Is  the  chief  hope  of 
spreading  addiction— one  addict  on  the 
streets  wUl  make  several  new  (xxes  In  his 
career.    He  Is  the  vector  of  the  disease. 

Our  honorable  distlnguiBhed  chair- 
man of  the  committee  [Mr.  CiLua] 
said: 

Addicts  breed  other  addicts.  If  we  can 
cure  an  addict,  It  Is  the  same  thing  as  Isolat- 
ing and  curing  a  carrier  of  a  communicable 
disease. 

If  we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  we  are  going 
through  the  usual  routine  which  was  fol- 
lowed before  we  ever  brought  this  bill 
before  this  cooimittee.  We  are  saying 
he  is  subject  to  bail  and  we  are  going  to 
ke^  him  on  the  streets.  If  the  only 
inducement  to  get  him  into  this  hospital 
for  treatment  is  for  him  to  be  found 
guilty  and  then  he  may  avail  himself 
of  this,  it  is  no  inducement  for  that 
addict  to  leave  the  streets  and  get  into 
the  ho^ital.  I  sulmilt  to  you  he  win 
be  out  on  the  streets  continuing  to 
spread  contagion  and  sell  his  venom.  I 
think  we  should  keep  title  I  and,  as  we 
pointed  out  here,  tiUe  I  actually  imposes 
upon  the  drug  addict  a  greater  incentive 
to  take  the  treatment  because  it  provides 
36  months  of  confinement  under  the 
Jurisdiction  and  the  guidance  of  the 
Surgeon  General  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. In  addition  to  that  fact,  if  he  does 
not  successfully  complete  his  treatment, 
he  is  subject  to  the  original  crime  with 
the  full  mandatory  minimum  sentence  as 
prescribed  in  the  Boggs-Danlel  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  emphaslwi  too 
strongly  the  need  to  get  the  addict  off 
the  street.  I  hope  that  we  do  not  take  a 
step  bcudcwards  and  that  we  do  afford  the 
addict  an  cvpcKtunity  to  oome  before 
that  court  and  to  say.  "I  am  sick.  I 
would  like  to  get  in  there."  Then,  if  the 
court,  after  an  examination  finds  that 
he  Is  subject  to  rehabilitation,  then  and 
only  then  may  the  court  provide  this 
treatment  to  him. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary a  couple  of  questions  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Causa,  is  it  my  understanding 
that  the  Bureau  of  Nareotles.  which  baa 
the  contotd  and  the  obligation  of  enforc- 
ing the  narcotics  laws  ol  the  United 
States,  are  in  favor  of  title  I  as  it  is  now 
hi  the  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER  The  Commissioner  of 
Narcotics  and  the  Bureau  of  Nareotles 
suiwort  the  administration  bill  wiileh 
haul  beoi  before  us. 

Mr.  SENNER.  What  about  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  such  as  the 
Department  of  JUstloe  which  are  dtiH- 
•atedbylKWtotty 


■i'j 


ui  z. 


Mr.  CELLER.  Thef  ai«  in  favor  of 
theUU. 

Mr.-JiENNER.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  any  agency  of  Government  that 
is  in  favor  of  the  amendment  which  has 
beoi  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.CEUiER.    Idonot 

Mr.  SENNER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  wtNrds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  Impressed,  and 
rightfully  so.  with  the  dtations  of  sup- 
port which  my  disthigulshed  colleague 
has  Just  made. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fed  that 
the  members  of  the  Committee  will  also 
be  Impressed  with  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Commission  on  Narcotics 
and  Drug  Abuse,  as  those  words  are 
found  hi  the  final  repcurt  dated  November 
1963,  and  I  quote: 

The  Commission  does  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  New  York  Plan  should  be 
adc^ted  as  the  Federal  pattern.  ...  It  would 
be  best  to  avoid  these  problems  by  proceed- 
ing Immediately  to  have  guilt  or  Innocence 
Judicially  determined  at  the  outset  as  imder 
the  CalUomla  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  pending  before 
the  Oommittee  essentially  fdlows  the 
pattern  of  the  New  York  State  law. 

The  amendment  that  has  been  of- 
fered Yny  the  distlngulahed  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  HuicHinsoir]  would 
adapt  the  legislation  to  conf  rom  to  th^ 
pattern  laid  down  by  the  CallfoznJJh 
law. 

It  Is  not,I  submit,  quite  fair  or  predae 
to  urge  that  this  amendment  would  de- 
stroy incentive  on  the  part  of  an  addict 
to  conf  ess  his  addiction. 

Mr.  Chahman,  I  fed  that  it  must  be 
understood  first  of  all  that  if  the  addict, 
onoe  convicted  of  the  crime  with  wbieh 
he  stands  charged,  is  dviUy  committed, 
no  Judgment  by  the  court  is  then  pro- 
nounced and  no  sentence  is  Imposed; 
no  criminal  record  is  erected.  If  Uie 
convicted  offender  pursues  the  ooorse 
of  treatment  and  is  successfully  re- 
habilitated, no  sentence  will  ever  be  tan- 
posed,  no  penat^  wlU  ever  be  exacted, 
and  no  criminal  record  win  ever  be 
erected.  _ 

Second,  <m  the  same  pobit  of  incen- 
tive, I  think  it  must  be  emphashted  that 
the  addict  who  aivears  before  the  bendi 
under  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mldiigan  [BCr.  Hdtch- 
msoNl  would  have  two  bites  at  the  apple. 

First  of  aU,  he  could  proceed  to  trial 
with  the  hope  that  he,  while  his  evidence 
is  still  fresh,  mi^t  wto  an  acquittal.  If 
he  did  so,  that  woidd  be  the  end  of  the 
matter.  If  he  failed  to  win  an  acquittal, 
he  would  sUll  have  his  ace  in  the  hole. 
The  jtidge  could  commit  him  dviUy  for 
treatment  If  the  treatment  were  sue- 
oestful.  he  would  enjoy  an  of  the  per- 
quisites and  benefits  of  title  n. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  ttiat  tt  is 
not  quite  predae  to  argue  that  there 
would  be  no  Inoentive.  Quite  the  etm- 
4raty.  I  would  think  that  the  inoen- 
tlw  would  be  double. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  fed  that  we  must 
zeeall  that  iinder  the  criminal  laws  of 
this  eouxxUr.  Vben  are  very  few  excuses 
for  criminal  condiMt 

Title  I  would  se^  to  create  another 
excuse.  One  excuse  in  the  law  today  is 
mental  incompetence.  But  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  mental 
incompetence  is  jm  excuse  for  criminal 
conduct — unless  there  is  a  causal  con- 
nection between  the  mental  incompe- 
tence and  the  criminal  act  of  which  the 
accused  stands  charged. 

Slmllarty,  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  mental  incpmpetence  is  no  ex- 
cuse until  and  unless  the  accused  is 
brought  to  trial  and  the  question  of  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  charge  has  been 
established  and  the  question  of  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  man  who  is  charged 
has  been  established. 

So  as  a  matter  of  prudence.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  beginning  what  I  concede  to  be 
an  exciting  new  experiment,  one  which 
enthralls  me  and  one  I  think  we  should 
embaik  upon — let  us  do  the  wise  and 
cautious  thing  as  outlined  in  the  Hutch- 
inson amendment  and  then  if  future 
experience  ao  indicates,  it  will  still  be 
possible  in  the  years  to  come  to  expand 
up(»i  this  experiment  and  do  what  is 
suggested  be  done  now  by  title  I. 
-  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HDNOATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  pioneering 
spirit  sort  of  overwhelms  us,  I  tliink  we 
should  observe  that  the  two  States  that 
have  over  60  percent  of  narcotics  ad- 
dicts registered  or  receded  in  the  United 
State*,  and  they  would  be  New  York  and 
California,  have  laws  quite  similar  to 
the  one  we  propose  to  adopt  today. 

The  rate  of  otire  as  reported  in  the 
IMvsent  hospital  facilities  we  have  at 
Lexington  and  Fort  Worth  is  10  per- 
cent According  to  the  evidence  we  had 
concerning  the  experience  in  the  State 
of  Cidifomla,  the  rate  of  cure  ranges  as 
high  as  45  percent  with  20  percent  of 
the  pe<9le  remaining  cured  for  2  years. 
Tliat  does  not  seem  like  much,  but  it  is 
a  to  4  V^  times  as  many  as  are  being  cured 
under  our  present  Federal  system. 

We  are  all  concerned  with  our  historic 
legal  procedures.  We  are  concerned  with 
a  situation  that  produces  10.000  new 
narcotlo  addicts  a  year  and  we  are  not 
afraid  to  experiment  and  try  to  Improve 
the  situation. 

We  are  aU  concerned,  of  course,  with 
law  enforcement. 

We  had  before  the  committee  Mr. 
Qiordano,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics,  charged  with  enfcnoe- 
meot  of  these  laws.  In  the  course  of 
the  hearings,  and  this  appears  on  page 
404  of  the  committee  hearings,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  BUTCHnr- 
80N]  inquired: 

Mr.  ■moBonoM.  Can  you.  Mr.  Ototdaao. 
glT*  us  your  iMl  MSMsment  u  to  wtasthar 
elvU  conunltmsat  la  going  to  throw  any 
ol»t«cl*s  tn  tlM  way  of  narootlcs  Uw  Mifaco*- 
BMBt  or  Is  It  folBC  to  MSM  It  In  any  way? 

Mr.  ansBAMo.  Mr.  Oongnamaa.  I  tfont 
think  It  wooM  iatMtu*  at  aU  with  oar  cn- 
tcroanunt.  We  bav*  sopportsd  etvU  oom- 
aBitmant  at  tba  addict  for  many,  many  jmn. 


W  fMl  thU  U  Just  another  faatura  ot  at- 
tacking the  problam. 

Our  Job  U  to  reduce  the  avalUtomty  of  the 
drug.  But  there  U  alao  a  reepooalbUlty,  I 
think,  on  our  part,  to  see  that  the  addict 
la  treated.  We  aim  our  approach  at  the 
Federal  level  toward  the  lmp<»tant  traffldc- 
era.  Interstate,  International  trafflclcen. 
Some  of  them  are  addlcta,  but  we  feel  alao 
that  you  tire  not  going  to  aolve  the  problam 
unleaa  you  alao  do  something  to  try  to  re- 
habilitate the  addict.  So  we  have  supported 
commitment  of  the  addict. 

I.  of  coarse,  have  supported  It  for  a  long 
time  and  acttially  feel  that  more  emphasis 
should  be  put  on  the  commitment  before 
they  get  Inrolved  In  law  violations.  How- 
ever, If  they  are  Involved  in  the  type  of 
violation,  the  type  of  Individual  la  one  that 
would  benefit  from  treatment,  we  feel  he 
should  have  treatment. 

Idx.  BINOHAM.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HUNQATE.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlonan  from  Missouri  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  did  not  speak  on  this 
biU  yesterday  during  general  debate  and 
I  would,  therefore,  now  like  to  com- 
mend the  committee,  the  subcommittee 
chairman  and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  for  bringing  to  this  House  a 
most  constructive  piece  of  legislation. 

Last  year,  I  cosponsored  with  Senator 
RoasKT  F.  KxNNxoT,  and  others,  a  pack- 
age of  four  bills  designed  to  deal  com- 
IM-ehensively  with  the  narcotics  problem 
on  the  fundamental  premise  that  reha- 
bilitation of  the  addict  is  the  answer,  not 
punishment.  The  bill  before  us.  HR. 
9167,  also  proceeds  on  that  premise  and 
indeed  incorporates  many  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  two  of  the  bills  I  intro- 
duced. 

In  BsAte  of  all  the  work  that  has  bem 
done  on  this  problem,  we  still  do  not 
know  how  to  cure  addiction.  But  we  do 
Icnow  that  the  punitive  an>n)«u:h  does 
not  succeed.  When  the  addict  is  des- 
perate to  satisfy  his  body's  craving,  he 
cannot  be  deterred  by  the  prosi>ect  of 
possible  punishment. 

The  best  experts  in  the  field  seem  to 
be  agreed  that  the  best  chance  to  effec- 
tuate a  cure  for  the  individual  addict  is 
an  extended  course  of  rehabilitation  and 
treatment  within  an  Institution,  coupled 
with  aftercare  imder  strict  supervision. 
This  bill  in  both  title  I  and  title  n  will 
provide  the  <HVortunlty  for  such  treat- 
moit  and  aftercare  for  addicts,  and  will 
indeed  provide  an  Incentive  for  addicts 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

I  oppose  the  pending  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  HnrcBiNSON]  because  it  would  deny 
the  mipUoation  of  this  rehabilitative 
process  to  those  addicts  who  have  been 
charged  with  a  crime  but  have  not  yet 
been  convicted.  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  no  omwrtunlty  to  persuade  the 
addict  facing  trial  to  imdergo  the  civil 
c(»nmltment  process.  If  he  were  tried 
and  acquitted,  the  process  of  rehabillta- 
Uon  and  aftercare  that  would  be  best 
for  him  and  for  society  would  not  even 
be  available  to  him. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  bill  bef  <x«  us 
does  not  provide  for  additional  facilities 
for  the  treatment  and  rehabUitation  of 
addicts.    I  hope  amendments  to  be  of- 


fered later  to  provide  for  such  additional 
facilities  will  be  adopted,  and  I  will  sup- 
port those  amendments. 

I  should  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hungate]  far 
his  comment  yesterday  that  it  is  the  peo- 
ple from  cities  such  as  New  York  who  are 
most  directly  affected  by  this  problem 
and  that  their  views  should  be  heeded. 
I  know  from  a  recent  questicmnalre  tliat 
I  sent  out  to  my  constituents  in  Bronx 
County,  New  York  City,  that  they  an 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  trying  new 
techniques  in  the  treatment  of  narcotics 
addiction.  Of  9,000  replies  received,  74 
percent  answered  the  following  question 
in  the  aiSrmative,  and  only  IS  percrat 
were  opposed: 

A  proposal  has  been  made  to  make  drup  oc 
drug  BUbetltuteB  available  to  addicts  imdw 
supervision  of  hospitals  or  doctors  as  a  way 
of  permitting  them  to  lead  useful  lives  and 
to  prevent  the  narcotics  sellers  frccn  preying 
further  upon  them.  Do  you  think  this  Is  a 
good  Idea? 

Of  course,  the  bill  before  us  does  not 
provide  for  such  a  procedure.  But  this 
bill  is  not  going  to  end  the  problem  of 
narcotics  addiction.  And  I  believe  thst, 
in  due  course,  for  some  of  the  so  fsr 
incurable  cases  of  narcotics  addictlan 
the  use  of  drug  substitutes  under  medleal 
supervision  may  be  the  only  answer. 

In  any  case,  the  important  point  I 
want  to  make  here  Is  that  the  people  in 
New  York  City  are  becoming  increasinijy 
convinced  that  for  the  narcotics  addict 
the  punitive  s^jproach  will  not  succeed. 
Severe  punishments  are  in  order  for  the 
evil  man  who  seDs  narcotics  in  cold  blood 
and  with  intent  to  profit  from  the  ba- 
man  misery  he  causes,  but  for  the  addict 
rendered  helpless  by  his  vicious  habit, 
cure,  not  punishment,  is  what  is  needed. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUNQATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

S  we  were  to  cast  aside  brushwood 
and  narrow  down  the  issue,  as  I  see  it, 
it  would  come  to  this.  Only  a  first  of- 
fender would  get  the  benefit  of  this  re- 
habilitative process.  A  second  offendff 
would  be  denied  the  benefits  under  tbU 
law.  The  choice  to  be  made  is  then  ai 
follows:  Are  we  going  to  Insist  upon  a 
su;9>ended  sentence  or  are  we  going  to 
apply  rehabilitative  treatment?  It  is  ai 
simple  as  that.  With  that  in  mind.  In 
my  opinion,  the  amendment  should  be 
defeated.  Why  should  a  first  offender 
from  a  good  family  be  denied  a  chanee 
for  rehabilitation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gwitte- 
man  from  Michigan  [B«r.  HurcniifsosJ. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  dl- 
visicm  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hutchwsw) 
there  were— ayes  43.  noes  77. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMSMDMSItTS     COTBUD     BT     MB.     M'OOBT 

Mr.  MoCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Ur.  M^^***^' 
Page  is.  atrlka  out  Uam  4  through  m 
Inclusive. 
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and  all  that 


ISeo.  808"  and 


Sec  804"  and 


Page  18,  strike  out  line  IL 
(dlows  down  through  and  leading  line  8 
oapage  19. 

page  10.  line  9,  strike  out 
Uuert  "Sec.  301". 

Page  20,  line  3,  strike  out 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  3|0Q". 

Page  20,  strike  out  lines  ^  through  10, 
Ineluslve.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
vtio  was  convicted  of  a  vloMtlon  of  a  law 
idatlng  to  marihuana.    Afterj  con-". 

Page  20,  beginning  In  line  IBi  strike  out  "If 
tbe  Board  of  Parole  finds"  and  all  that 
(allows  down  through  "Federal  Youth  Cor- 
icction  Act."  In  line  20. 


Mr.  McCLORY  (IntemiiMng  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  aktc  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendnaents  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  since  ther  all  apply  to 
title  m,  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ments be  dispensed  with,  pgid  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  { 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tlilsre  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  geitleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  McCLORY.    Mr.  Chilrman,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that 
(or  an  additional  5  mlnu 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Wt 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  goi 
JtDCta  is  recognized  for  1 

Mr.  McCLORY.     Mr 
aeries  of  amendments  to 
have  the  effect  of  depri' 
offenders  who  are  l>etween' 
and  26  from  any  special 


imay  proceed 

i^ut  objection, 
an  from  H- 
minutes. 

ihalrman,  the 

Itle  m  would 
narcotic  law 
he  £iges  of  22 

consideration 


beyond  that  granted  to  them  in  titles  I 
and  n.  These  amendments  have  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  provisions 
of  titles  I  and  n  respect  ng  civil  ocHn- 
mltment.  Those  who  qualify  for  civil 
commitment  imder  either  M  those  titles 
would  be  eligible  for  the  Is  aneflts  of  civil 
eommltment  regardless  of  their  age. 

What  title  m  would  dOi  as  presently 
msented  to  this  committee,  would  be 
to  permit  any  and  all  narM^Jcs  offend- 
ers—whether peddlers,  importers,  ex- 
porters, sellers  to  Juveniieis  or  who  are 
guilty  of  any  other  offenie  against  the 
narcotics  laws  of  the  Unided  States— to 
be  eligible  for  treatment  i  iider  the  Fed- 
eral Youth  Corrections  Act  as  young 
adult  offenders.  | 

Now  let  me  point  out.  ft  -st  of  all.  what 
penalties  offenders  In  thi$'  age  category 
might  be  able  to  escape  if  |  you  reject  the 
smendments  which  I  havH  offered  here. 
Under  section  7237  of  the  mtemal  Reve- 
nue Code,  a  seller  of  nsu-coitlcs  is  required 
to  be  impris<Mied  not  less  than  5  nor 
more  than  40  years.  Ani  in  addition. 
under  section  176b  of  tiU  !r21.  being  the 
Narcotic  Drug  Import  ani  I  Export  Act — 
referred  to  by  reference  in  section  7237 — 
nch  an  offender  could  1 9  punished  by 
teth  "If  the  Jury  hi  its  <  IscreUon  shaU 
«o  direct."  j 

In  the  ordinary  cases  o  r|  sales  of  nar- 
cotics, the  minimum  seQience  for  the 
«wt  offense  would  be  not  less  than  2  nor 
more  than  lO  years,  and  for  a  second 
offense  not  less  than  5  no^  more  than  20 
Jjwrs,  with  a  third  offense  to  be  not  less 
"»n  10  nor  more  than  40  years.  It  is 
Wfovlded  specifically  to  ,  ^tion  7237d 
Jbat,  upon  conviction  of  any  of  the  of- 
feoees  enumerated.  "The  jlmpodtion  or 
«>ecutlon  of  soitenoe  shiU  not  be  sus- 
pended, probation  shall  n*  be  granted," 


the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Indeter* 
mlnate  Sentence  and  Parole  ot  the  Dls- 
Mct  of  Coliutibia  shall  not  apply,  and  the 
authorll7  for  paroling  prisoners  after 
serving  one-third  of  their  term  (as  au- 
thorized to  section  4202  of  title  18)  has 
no  application. 

Now,  the  Youth  Correction  Act  which 
{^pUes  to  youth  offenders  imder  the  age 
of  22  contains  this  provision  with  respect 
to  sentencing  of  such  3wuthful  (rffenders. 
"If  the  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
youth  offender  does  not  need  c<xnmlt- 
ment,  it  may  suivend  the  imposition  or 
execution  of  sentence  and  place  the 
youth  offender  on  probation." 

Such  offmders  may  be,  of  course,  held 
under  maximum  seciirity  or  they  may  be 
sent  to  training  schools,  farms,  camps  or 
other  agencies  as  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
might  decide.  However,  this  could  result 
to  a  ocHnplete  nullification  of  the  manda- 
tory penalties  to  narcotics  cases  for 
young  crimtoals  21  years  of  age  and 
under. 

This  authority  with  regard  to  the 
punishment  of  teenagers  and  all  of  those 
und»  21  was  extended  in  1958  by  action 
of  the  Congress  to  persons  between  the 
ages  of  22  and  26.  However,  as  noted 
earlier,  this  authority  was  not  extended 
to  include  narcotics  violations.  But  un- 
less my  amendment  is  adopted,  all  nar- 
cotic offenders — no  matter  how  serious 
their  offense,  no  matter  how  much  they 
may  corrupt  society,  whether  importers, 
peddlers,  or  however  else  engaged  to  the 
narcotics  traffic — would  be  eligible  to 
avoid  the  penalties  of  their  offenses  and 
would  be  entitled  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Youth  Corrections  Act. 

Agato,  let  me  repeat,  this  title  m  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  civil  com- 
mitment of  narcotics  addicts.  The  ncur- 
cotlcs  offenses  covered  by  title  m  might 
tovolve  offenders  who  are  not  themselves 
addicts — and  undoubtedly  it  would  seem 
to  refer  exclusively  to  them,  stoce  the 
opportunity  for  a  noncrimtoal  penalty 
is  already  covered  to  titles  I  and  n. 

May  I  say  fiuilier  that  my  amend- 
ments have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  paroling  of  persons  convicted  of  vi- 
olation of  the  laws  relating  to  mari- 
huana. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  certato- 
ly  a  time  for  soimd  reason  and  for  care- 
ful soul  searching  to  determtoe  what  is 
best  for  the  citizens  of  this  Nation — pri- 
marily the  boys  and  giiis  who  are  the 
primary  victims  of  the  sellers  of  nar- 
cotic drugs.  If  we  want  to  provide  the 
maximum  protection  for  the  youn|[  peo- 
ple of  America,  paoticularly  to  the 
crowded  urban  centers,  we  should  have 
no  hesitancy  to  deleting  from  this  bill 
the  authority  to  treat  criminals  charged 
with  narcotic  violations  who  happen  to 
be  between  the  ages  of  22  and  26 — un- 
doubtedly the  largest  segment  of  such 
violators — with  anjrthtog  less  than  the 
Just  penalties  which  the  Congress  has 
already  provided. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

I  might  say  further  to  the  C<»nmlttee 
that  the  amendments  which  I  have 
offered,  tocluding  the  pending  amend- 
ments, were  recommended  by  the  lub- 
cixnmittee. 


I  do  not  want  this  Conunlttee  to  be 
confused  by  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  MlcUgan  (Mr.  HuTcanraoH]  and 
I  are  supporting  this  amendment  and  as- 
sume this  to  mean  that  there  was  no  sup- 
port from  the  minority  members  of  the 
subcoDomlttee  for  the  position  which  we 
are  matotaining.  Memt>ers  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  dmninate  the  com- 
mittee and  there  was  support  to  the  sub- 
o(xnmittee  from  the  inajority  for  this 
proposal  and  for  the  other  amendments 
which  I  am  offertog. 

Of  course,  the  work  which  takes  place 
to  executive  session  Is  secret,  and  we  do 
not  disclose  how  we  vote  on  amendments. 
However,  I  want  this  Committee  to  know 
that  the  subcommittee  action  was  taken 
on  a  bipartisan  basis,  and  this  issue 
should  be  considered  on  a  biparttaaa 
basis  now. 

To  come  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  at  this  time  and  to  re- 
nounce what  the  subcommittee  action 
viras,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  a  disservice  to  the 
suboominittee  procedure  itself. 

This  was  considered  carefully,  line  by 
line  and  word  by  word,  and  the  final 
version  was  the  sincere  and  honest  rec- 
ommendation of  those  who  heard  the 
testimony  and  wrote  the  bill  and  recom- 
mended it  to  the  full  committee. 

If  Doy  amendments  are  adopted  the 
bill  will  be  restored  to  the  form  as  ncom- 
mended  by  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch,  to  make  the  as- 
surance doubly  sure  that  we  have  a  clear 
understanding.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  nitools  a  question.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  amendments  which 
are  now  before  the  Committee  were  part 
of  the  bill  which  was  approved  by  the 
subcranmittee  which  heard  all  the  wit- 
nesses and  which  was  reported  favorably 
to  the  full  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirdy  correct. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Artzooa. 

Mr.  SENNER.  In  order  to  find  out 
exactly  what  is  encompassed  by  the 
amendments  of  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Bllonis.  would  the  gentle- 
man explato  this  agato  to  me?  Does  this 
exclude  narcotics  offenders  between  the 
ages  of  22  and  26  from  receiving  parole? 
Does  it  todude  them? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Title  in  would  grant 
to  persons  to  the  age  group  between  22 
and  26,  who  are  described  to  section  4209 
as  young  adult  offenders,  the  same  privi- 
lege as  is  given  to  those  21  and  imder, 
the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Youth  Cor- 
rections Act. 

At  the  present  time,  narcotics  cases 
are  excluded  from  those  which  may 
benefit  frcun  the  Federal  Youth  Cor- 
rections Act.  to  the  age  category  of  22 
to  28. 

Unless  my  amendments  are  adopted. 
persons  22  to  26  would  be  dlgible  for 
the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Youth  Cor- 
rections Act— that  is.  to  escape  com- 
mitment, to  escape  a  prison  sentence. 
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and  to  bmn  sobitltated  treatment  wlileh 
1>  accorded  to  yowag  adult  offenders, 
loeh  as  sentencing  to  a  training  school 
or  a  eampL 

Mr.  iCcCDLLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  mi- 
nots  [Mr.  MoCLOBT].  Z  think  It  has  been 
adequately  debated.  The  Rbcoib  Is  ac- 
curate. The  amendment  which  he  of- 
fered had  the  approval  of  the  subocHn- 
mlttee  and  It  was  so  reported  to  the  full 
committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  amendment  Is  the  second  of  two 
amendments  required  to  Implement  the 
additional  views  to  the  committee  re- 
pott  on  the  bill.  The  question  presented 
by  Vbe  amendment  Is  whether  the  present 
poialtles  of  the  law  should  «u>p^  to  the 
22-  through  26-year-old  age  group.  Ap- 
parently the  Justification  for  preferred 
han<aing  for  this  age-group  Is  that  they 
represent  better  prospects  for  rehabilita- 
tion than  do  older  offenders.  Unfortu- 
nately. pmpoDeatB  of  the  bin  have  not 
made  availaUe  the  figures  Indicating  the 
tnunber  of  narcotic  offenders  who  would 
be  benefited  by  this  relaxation  in  the 
present  law. 

Tht  jMVsent  young  adult  offender  pro- 
gram allows  an  Indetenninate  sentence 
for  22-  to  26-year-olds  under  the  Touth 
Oorreetlon  Act.  The  Youth  Correction 
Act  was  designed  to  afford  18-  to  21-year- 
<A6a  who  were  amenable  to  rehabilita- 
tion. It  offers  the  opportunity  for  in- 
determinate sentence  with  final  expung- 
ing of  their  convictions  should  they  satis- 
factorily complete  the  program.  When 
the  young  adult  offender  program  was 
enacted  into  law,  young  adults  charged 
with  narcotic  vi(^tioos  were  spedflcally 
excluded  from  its  provlsi<ms. 

It  would  seem  to  me  if  this  exclusion 
in  the  law  is  to  be  changed,  the  propo- 
nents of  that  change  ought  to  bear  a 
reasonable  burdm  of  proof  to  estaMlsh 
a  desirability  of  broadening  the  covwage 
of  the  young  adult  offender  law,  which 
is  a  weakening  of  the  present  Federal 
penalty  structure.  In  my  Judgment  that 
burden  of  proof  has  not  been  met.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  age  group  should 
be  dealt  with  less  strictly  than  other 
groups. 

Dhder  the  bin  In  its  present  form,  if 
the  young  adxilt  offenders  are  addicted 
to  narcotics,  they  may  receive  the  bene- 
fits  of  title  I  or  title  n  if  they  are  eli- 
gible. If  they  are  not  eligible  or  if  they 
are  not  addicted,  then  I  can  see  no  Justi- 
fication for  suggesting  that  they  are  to 
be  excused  from  the  rigors  of  present  law 
for  their  offenses.  Of  course,  as  the  sep- 
arate views  point  out,  a  marihuana  of- 
fender has  received  a  boon  from  the  bill 
since  he  can  get  parole  under  the  new 
provisions.  By  no  means  can  I  approve 
the  principle  of  mixing  these  young 
adults  and  the  more  youthful  offenders 
committed  iinder  the  Youth  Correction 
Act 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  area  of  the  crim- 
inal law  which  seeks  to  contain  so  great 
a  peril  to  such  a  large  number  of  our 
eltlaena.  I  believe  it  is  the  better  practice 
to  legislate  by  offenses  and  not  by  classes 
of  offenders.  I  will  vote  to  remove  sec- 
tions 301  and  302  from  title  in  because 


I  believe  thoae  two  sections  represent  an 
unfbrtunaite  weakening  In  our  appztwdi 
to  the  enfmcemeni  of  the  narcotics  laws. 
I  believe  ovr  duty  to  countlees  thousands 
ot  potential  natootie  addicts  requires  that 
m  appeasement  in  the  war  on  narcotic 
drugs  be  countenanced  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ASHMORK  Mr.  Chaliman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  genUe- 
men  of  the  Committee,  there  have  been 
a  lot  of  remarks  and  speeches  made  con- 
cerning title  m.  I  think  there  may  be 
a  good  deal  of  ctmfusion  and  misunder- 
standing as  to  what  title  m  does.  In 
fact,  the  subcommittee  had  some  prob- 
lems with  it  when  it  was  first  considered. 
As  a  member  of  the  8Ut)commlttee  and 
and  one  who  heard  the  evidence  and  the 
witnesses,  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  not  one  single  witness  appeared 
before  the  subomnmittee  and  gave  testi- 
mony to  support  the  contentions  of  my 
friend  who  has  moved  to  strike  out  title 
m.  No  witness  gave  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  striking  any  portion  of  tiUe  m. 
All  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  keeping 
title  m. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  extending  the 
narcotic  addict  sentencing  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Touth  Corrections  Act  to 
narcotics  and  marihuana  offenders  un- 
der 26  years  of  age  simply  does  this: 
It  recognises  that  there  are  young  men 
and  women  in  this  age  group  who  might 
properly  be  subject  to  rehabilitation. 

It  does  not  say  that  all  offenders  of 
the  narcotics  law  between  the  ages  of  22 
and  26  would  be  good  sidsjects  for 
rehabUitaUon.  It  Just  says  that  there 
might  be  some  and  that  the  court,  the 
presiding  judge,  should  have  and  would 
have  under  titie  m  the  authority  to  in- 
vestigate and  to  pick  out  those  who 
would  be  good  subjects  for  rehid>llltation 
and  give  them  the  same  rights,  the  same 
just  treatment,  the  same  sort  of  sentence 
as  other  offenders  of  other  Federal  laws 
are  given. 

That  is  about  as  simple  as  I  can  make 
it  It  gives  the  court  identictklly  the 
same  authority  to  handle  these  people 
whom  he  finds  to  be  good  subjects  for 
rehabilitation.  Just  as  he  has  in  sentenc- 
ing other  Federal  offenders  to  a  sent^ice 
under  the  rehabilitatiim  provisions  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  7 

BCr.  ASBMORE.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  8ENNER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentieman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  AsHMotx] .  my 
good  friend,  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  page  15  in  the  second  paragraph  wad 
would  like  to  read  this  statement  to  the 
Committee  : 

TbU  conunlttM  is  oonvljic«<l  that  juctlce 
*nd  logic  require  that  the  courts  be  given 
the  authortty  proTlded  In  title  m,  authority 
irtittth  thay  aow  exwdse  over  Jndlvlduala 
irtia  are  eonvloted  of  aOmt  Federal  offeuMa. 
With  nCerwMe  to  yottng  adult  offandata  tt 
•hould  ba  notad  that  ia  ttaa  llaoal  year  end- 
ing June  ao,  1066,  Padaral  penal  loatttuttona 
oonUlnad  941  paraons  batwaen  tha  agea  of 


33  tbrough  SS  who  at  the  tlma  ot  ooavte- 
ttoo.  wara  not  tflglble  for  oonaktermtUn  bv 
the  oourta  aa  candidates  for  sentencing  na- 
dar  tlia  Fadaral  Touth  Corrections  Act  be- 
cause thejr  had  violated  a  nateotto  or  XDazl> 
huana  law. 

What  we  are  talking  about  at  tbk 
mommt,  now,  is  641  Individuals  that  tbla 
law  would  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  parole  board  to  review  the  sentences 
of  and  to  determine  whether  or  not  Umt 
are  subject  to  rehabilitation.  Out  of 
those  641,  if  they  find  out  that  20  are 
subject  to  rehabilitation,  then  it  would 
only  affect  those  20.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  That  is  correct.  Ih 
addition  to  that,  it  would  give  the  Judge 
that  authority  in  future  cases. 

Mr.  8ENNER.  That  Is  right.  I  thank 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  wUl 
the  gentionan  yield? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  w- 
tually,  in  titles  I  and  n  we  provide  for 
rehabilitation  of  narcotics  addicts  (tf  aU 
ages,  do  we  not? 

So  that  the  cmly  effect  of  titie  in  is 
to  benefit  nonaddlct  narcotics  vlolaton 
who  are  in  this  age  group  of  between 
the  ages  of  22  to  26? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  This  weakens  the 
procedures  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  In  other  words,  what 
I  said  is  true.  Title  HI  would  apply  only 
to  the  nonaddlct  narcotics  violators  be- 
cause the  addicts  are  taken  care  of 
imder  titles  I  and  n? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  It  is  Just  providing 
for  court  consideration  of  the  group  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  26  which  are 
not  taken  care  of  now. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  In  other  words,  titles 
I  and  n  will  take  care  of  all  ages?  All 
persons  are  taken  care  of  under  titles  I 
and  n?  You  do  not  have  to  be  over  tbs 
age  of  21  to  gain  the  benefits  of  those 
tities? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tb» 
gentieman  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentieman  from  niincis 
[Mr.  McClortI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  McClobt) 
there  were— ayes  39,  noes  69. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AJCXNDICaifT  OrFEBXO  BT   UR.  WULBaTfOI 

Mr.  PARB8TEIN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  derk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  iOi.  Tuasna:  On 
page  aa.  after  line  13.  Inaert  the  fc^lowlng: 

"Sac.  403.  Part  E  of  title  m  of  the  PubUe 
Health  Serrlce  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
tha  and  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"  'TACnJTIXS  rOK  CAKX  AND  TaXATMZMT  OF 

vAMconc  Aoucn 
"  '8k.  348.  There  an  hereby  authortsed  to 
be  i^tproprtKtad  $7X>00.000  each  for  the  BmcA 
year  ending  June  80,  1M7,  and  two  sucoesd- 
Ing  flaoal  yean,  to  enable  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  make  graiUe  to  the  several  State* 
and  political  subdivisions  of  the  sevaral 
States  of  up  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  tbe 
axpaaslon,  remod^lng,  and  alteration  (ta- 
eluding  the  coat  of  acquiring  initial  equlp- 
nant)  of  facilities  for  the  care  and  Wta^ 
meat  c<  narcotic  addicts.  Sucb  grants  ibaU 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  need,  as  determlasd 
by  the  Surgeon  General.    No  grant  ahaU  bs 
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that  all  labor- 
by  contractors 
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Bude  under  this  aaottoa  uol^  an  appUea- 
tion  therefor  Is  submtttad  1^  a  State  or  a 
political  afubdlvlalao  ot  a  Stidte.  Bteh  such 
ipplloatton  shall  set  forth — 

"'(1)  a  descarlptlcm  at  " 
fsdUty; 

~  '(a)  plans  and  speomoatiAns  for  tha 
psn^on,  rcaiodeUog.  or  altfiaAloa  at 
faculty; 

"'(S)  reasonable  aasuranc^  that  title  to 
fuch  site  Is  or  will  be  veetad  In  the  entity 
flllng  the  application  or  In  a  bubllc  or  other 
nonprofit  agency  which  Is  to  operate  the 
IscUlty;  I 

"'(4)  reasonable  assurance' that  adequate 
financial  support  will  be  aVaUahle  for  the 
aompletlon  of  the  facility  and  for  Its  main- 
tenance and  operation  aa  a]  facility  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of 
completed; 

**  '(6)  reasonable  ass 
en  and  mechanics  emplo; 
or  subcontractors  tn  the  perf  i 
on  the  facility  with  funds 
Uila  section  will  be  paid  w»f^  at  rates  noit 
less  than  those  prevailing  onj  similar  work  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  XT.S.C.i  a76a— a76ap-6) ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  l4iaU  have  with 
raspect  to  the  labor  standards  specified  In 
ttUs  paragraph  the  authority  and  fimctlons 
set  forth  In  Reorganization 
14  of  1950  (15  FJt.  3176;  5 
tnd  section  2  of  the  Act  of  i^ne  13 
KDended  (40  n.S.C.  a76c) ;  anj^ 

"'(6)  a  certification  of  tlU  share  of  the 
cost  of  such  expansion,  remcidellng,  or  alter- 
ktlon  which  will  be  met  with  funds  from 
non-Federal  sources.' "  [] 

And  redesignate  the  foUowUig  sections  ac- 
cordingly. I 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN  (durlLg  reading  of 
•mendment).  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  lC  shall  explain 
It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is 
to  the  request  of  the  gentif 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    Mr. 

purpose  of  this  amendmt^. ., 

provision  for  expansion,  remodeling  and 
alterations,  including  the  «»t  of  aoquir- 
ing  initial  equipment  f (x-  f Mllities  for  the 
treatment,  the  r^iabllltatfire  treatment. 
ot  those  unfortunates  it  bo  are  behig 
given  the  benefit  of  OUa  sii^tion. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  ymsA  point  is 
there  In  making  provision;  to  give  medi- 
cal treatment  or  rehabUitaltJve  treatment 
to  young  people,  aiul  in  ii^  opinion  to 
first  offenders,  those  who  hiave  never  been 
In  trouble  before,  if  you  do  not  have  the 
itcllities  in  which  to  pladd  them?  Mr. 
^Airman,  if  you  have  no  ]  v>spital.  If  you 
have  no  means  of  giving  these  unfor- 
tunates treatment,  how  E^■e  we  to  go 
about  accomplishing  oui  I  stated  pur- 
pose? I 

So,  under  this  amendme  it  I  eaU  for  an 
•PPropriatlon  of  $7  miiuii  each  year, 
w  the  fiscal  year  ending  ^ne  30,  1967. 
ana  the  2  succeeding  flscaki  years,  to  en- 
able the  Surgeon  Oeneral  tld  make  grants 
w  ttie  several  States  and  boUtical  sub- 
wialons.  up  to  one-half  ttf  the  cost  of 
f^pansion.  remodeUng  am  l!  alteration  <rf- 
taltlal  equipment.  ;  ' 

Now.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  n  aUze  that  t&it 
«whoIly  insufBdent.  I  tjjuize  that  wo 
<»t»mly  need  more  thkh  $7  minion 
««««hout  these  United  sfttes  for  these 
•"irposes. 


[ere  objection 
from  New 


lairman,  the 
t  is  to  make 


But  unfortunately  I  do  not  suppose  I 
could  get  any  more  mon^.  if  I  cmiU  get 
this  much.  I  hope  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  accept  this  amendment, 
but  if  he  does  not,  I  ask  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  to  please  consider  tiie  effect 
of  my  amendment. 

In  New  York  State  I  belive  there  are 
somewhere  between  27.000  and  30,000 
addicts.  I  also  understand  we  only  have 
about  140  beds  in  a  hospital  in  New  Ym±.. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
under  the  provisions  for  mental  assist- 
ance can  build  these  hospitals.  Let  us 
admit  that,  but  you  know  very  well  there 
are  so  many  demands  made  upon  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  unless  we  can  have  an  ap- 
propriation under  this  bill,  we  are  not 
going  to  get  it. 

I  do  not  ask  for  new  buildings  in  my 
amendment.  All  I  ask  for  is  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  remedying  and  alteration 
and  possibly  new  equipment. 

I  think  this  is  a  modest  request.  I 
think  it  is  only  a  fair  request.  I  do  hope 
my  colleagues  will  go  along  with  me. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  submitting  to 
us  today  a  bill  which  significantly  im- 
proves the  govenunent's  approach  to 
narcotics  addiction.  In  providing  for 
dvil  commitment  in  lieu  of  ttnprlscm- 
ment  in  some  cases,  it  marks  a  far  more 
realistic  outiook  to  the  narcotics  prob- 
lem. Narcotics  addiction  is  less  a  crime 
than  it  is  an  illness.  We  must  treat 
narcotics  addicts  as  ill  perscms.  This 
does  not  mean  that  I  am  unaware  of  the 
crime  associated  Mrith  addiction.  Far 
from  it.  As  a  New  Yorker,  I  have  no 
reason  to  contest  the  figures  which  Indi- 
cate that  in  our  city  reside  one-half  of 
all  addicts  in  the  United  States.  That 
is  a  frightenirig  and  distressing  statistic. 
But  all  too  often  I  see  the  human  suffer- 
ing that  it  implies,  in  the  personal  suf- 
fering of  the  yo\ing  and  old  addicted  to 
drugs.  I  intend  to  support  this  measure, 
for  my  constituents  and  for  those  ill  with 
the  addiction  of  drugs  throughout  the 
Nation. 

But  we  must  not  persuade  ourselves, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  bill  is  adequate. 
Changing  the  btw  to  permit  civil  commit- 
ment is  one  thing.  It  is  entirely  another 
to  have  facilities  to  treat  those  who  are 
civilly  committed.  It  Is  useless  to  change 
the  law  without  providing  for  treatment 
facilities.  New  YoiiE  State  has  on  Its 
books  a  model  commitment  law.  It  falls 
to  achieve  its  objective,  however,  because 
the  State  is  grievously  lacking  in  the  hos- 
pitals, the  beds,  and  all  the  other  accou- 
terments  necessary  for  restoring  the 
health  of  an  addict.  7^^  bill,  as  sub- 
mitted to  us,  provides  in  jurisprudence 
for  a  rehabilitation  program.  I  wish  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  provide  for  such 
a  program  in  reality. 

My  amendment,  I  concede,  is  a  modest 
one.  It  would  authorize  but  $7  million  a 
year  for  3  consecutive  jrears  for  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  r^iafallltation  facil- 
ities. States  would  be  required  to  mat^ 
the  Federal  contributi(m.  I  understand 
that  some  of  my  colleagues  will  offer  an 


amendment  to  authorise  more  than  |7 
million  aimually.  I  announce  now  that 
I  will  support  my  ooUeagues  In  the  at- 
tempt to  get  more  money.  But  in  the 
event  that  the  higher  figure  is  not  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  I  will  caU  tor  a  vote 
on  the  $7  million.  I  regard  it  as  Impera- 
tive that  Cosurreas  enact  into  law  the 
means  for  a  real,  not  a  Jtirlsprudentlal 
and  fictional,  rehabilitation  program. 

We  must  make  this  commitment  now. 
We  must  not  delay  it  iMiger.  I  hope  that 
the  budgetary  pressures  in  futtire  yeara 
will  be  such  that  we  can  make  the  figure 
in  future  years  genuine  commensurate 
with  the  need.  We  all  have  an  obligation 
to  cure  narcotics  addicticm,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so,  as  we  have  an  obligation 
to  ctu-e  cancer  or  heart  disease.  We  can- 
not stand  by  indifferently  while  increas- 
ing numbers  of  our  young  peooie  are 
taken  away  from  us  by  this  scourge.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  a  real  re- 
habilitation program  to  achieve  the  ex- 
cellent objectives  of  this  measure. 

AICXNDICXMT  OrPnZDBT  ICt.  TKMBB 

Mr.  TEN^SER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tonsa  to  tha 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  PAXBanoH]:  Strike  out 
"$7,000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"•16,000,000". 

Mr.  HECHIiER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  yidd  to  the  gentle* 
man. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
Interested  in  the  gentieman's  amend- 
ment, because  narcotics  addiction  is  one 
of  this  most  serious  problems  confront- 
ing the  Natl(»L  I  am  strongly  in  favor 
of  all  necessary  steps  to  reduce  this 
nefarious  trafiDc,  as  well  as  to  rehabilitate 
thoae  who  become  infected  with  this  vice. 
Adequate  rehabilitation  requires  ade- 
quate facilities,  and  I  trust  that  more  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  providing  suffi- 
cient facilities  for  treatment. 

Now  as  to  the  basic  issues  at  stake  in 
this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  somewhat 
torn  between  the  positions  taken  on  both 
sides.  The  wdght  of  the  evidence  seems 
to  be  on  the  side  of  the  majority  of  the 
Judiciary  Ccunmittee,  and  the  witnesses 
who  have  testified  before  that  committee 
in  support  of  adequate  rdiabllitailoQ  of 
narcotics  addicts.  I  believe  that  is  the 
only  sure  means  of  reducing  this  menace 
over  the  years.  On  the  other  hand.  I  am 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  nonad- 
dicted  seller  of  narcotics  might  be 
tempted  to  become  an  addict  as  a  route 
to  the  hospital  rather  than  prison,  if  he 
is  caught.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  argu- 
ment has  not  been  fully  answo'ed.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  may  rely  more 
fully  on  the  Judge  sitting  in  the  cases 
under  consideration,  perh^w  justice  may 
be  rendered  in  each  individual  case. 
With  come  reluctance.  I  will  go  along 
vrlth  the  committee  majority  on  this 
issue. 

Meanwhile.  I  hope  that  more  serious 
tfaougtat  and  attention  can  be  given  to 
providing  facUfileB  for  rehabilitaticm. 
And  in  the  cases  of  thoae  hardened  crimi- 
nals who  engage  In  this  vicious  narcotics 
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timfflo.  the  law  must  continue  to  provide 
the  pMuJtiw  to  meet  the  crime*. 

Air.  TSNZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
fimn  New  York  [Mr.  Fua&rMXHl,  but  I 
feel  that  the  amount  provided  for  alter- 
ing, remoddlng,  and  expansion  of  facili- 
ties is  totally  inadequate  for  the  needs 
of  our  State  of  New  York  and  other 
States  similarly  situated. 

In  behalf  of  my  oc^eague,  the  goitle- 
man  from  New  York  [&{r.  anjntT]  and 
ami  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Halpbut],  I  offer  the  amendment  to  pro- 
vide the  sum  of  $15  million  a  year  tor 
3  years.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  OxLBKRTl  would  offer  the  amend- 
ment himself  if  he  were  able  to  be  here 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  the  difD- 
culties  at  this  time  in  secxirlng  these  ad- 
ditlcxud  funds,  nevertheless  it  is  our  be- 
lief that  the  sum  as  provided  by  my 
amendment  is  the  minimiim  amount 
needed. 

Experience  has  shown  tht  96  out  of  100 
addicts  revert  back  to  the  use  of  drugs. 
How  can  we  have  an  effective  dvU  com- 
mitment program  to  cure  addicts  when  a 
willing  addict  cannot  because  of  a  lack 
of  facilities  be  admitted  to  an  institution. 

If  the  addict  Is  fortiuiate  enough  to 
be  admitted,  what  does  it  serve  him  and 
the  oommiuilty  if  the  treatment  he  re- 
ceives Is  Inadequate,  or  If  he  goes  back 
on  the  street  before  he  is  ready,  and  if 
the  means  are  lacking  to  assist  him  dur- 
ing the  important  transitional  perkkl  be- 
tween addiction  and  a  noimal  produc- 
tive life? 

This  amoidment  would  help  our  States 
and  political  subdivisions,  and  would 
create  the  facilities  so  badly  needed  to 
implemoit  and  to  make  this  leglslatloa 
meanlngfuL 

Tlie  March  of  Dimes  was  designed  to 
fight  the  disease  of  infantile  paralysis. 
We  are  asking  lees  than  10  cents  per  each 
American  to  fight  the  disease  of  nar- 
cotic addiction. 

Mr.  HALFERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpbm]. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  of- 
fering this  amendment.  While  I  fully 
concur  with  the  principle  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  able  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  PASssTXiif],  I  would  like 
to  see  the  sum  increased  to  a  more  realis- 
tic amount  such  as  provided  by  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Txifzn], 
and  with  which  I  am  privileged  to  be 
identified  with  another  outstanding  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Yoi^ 
[Mr.  ObasktI. 

The  amendment  before  us  would  au- 
thorise $15  million  in  funds,  as  a  mini- 
mum, toward  Improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  existing  facilities.  This  amend- 
ment is  desperately  needed  to  make  H  Jl. 
9167  truly  effective  and  if  we  are  to  ex- 
pect any  eonerete  results.  Tlie  funds 
provided.  I  should  point  out,  will  be  on  a 
matching  basis.  This  |lf  million  la  a 
small  enough  sum  oompared  with  the  un- 


told hundreds  of  millions  aimually  the 
narcotic  scourge  costs  the  taxpayers  of 
thA  United  SUtes. 

POr  an  all-out  and  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  the  many-faceted  evils  of  nar- 
cotic drugs,  it  Is  crucial  that  facilities  for 
care  and  treatment  of  addicts  be  made 
part  of  the  dvil  commitment  provision- 
ing. I  know  of  nothing  more  germane  to 
this  problem. 

In  the  one  case,  we  must  Insure  that 
the  localities  and  States  which  grapple 
with  this  problem  are  given  the  means  to 
expand  treatment  centers.  I  know  that 
In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  the  facUilgr 
shortage  is  acute;  funds  are  lacking  to 
initiate  the  kind  of  meaningful  re- 
habilitative idan  which  is  going  to  be 
necessary  and  which,  I  might  add.  Is  en- 
visioned under  title  I  of  HJl.  9167.  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Paxbstbim]  for  recognizing 
this  need  and  for  offering  his  amend- 
ment. But  I  feel  the  larger  sum  au- 
thorized by  the  amendment  to  his 
amendment  is  absolutely  the  minimimi 
that  Is  needed  to  get  this  program  on  the 
right  track. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  there  is  no  provisicm  in  the 
amendment  for  staffing. 

Mr.  TENZER.  No,  becaiise  when  there 
is  an  expansion  of  an  existing  facility,  it 
is  presiuned  that  there  will  be  adequate 
staff  in  the  existing  facility,  in  any  event 
the  State  or  other  political  subdivision 
would  provide  the  staff. 

Mr.  JOEUBON.  You  assume  that  the 
present  funds  would  be  sufficient  to  staff 
the  facility? 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  assume  that  there 
would  be  an  adequate  staff  in  an  insti- 
tution that  would  apply  for  expansion 
of  its  facilities,  or  thiftt  the  iiistitutlon 
is  pr^jared  to  provide  the  staff. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  have 
naught  but  commendation  for  the  three 
gentlemen  from  New  York  who  are  ap- 
parently in  unison  on  this  question  of 
providing  additional  facilities.  But  I  am 
from  New  York.  too.  aiul  I  feel  that  this 
amendment  has  no  place  in  this  bill. 

We  are  striking  out  on  a  new  path. 
We  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  the  at- 
tempt to  cure  drug  addiction,  finding  the 
causes  and  cure  of  this  plague  that  Is  on 
the  country.  I  do  not  think  we  are  ready 
for  any  kind  of  appropriations  like  either 
$7  or  $16  million,  as  the  amendment,  or 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment,  pro- 
vides. We  do  not  know  how  many  of 
these  addicts  will  be  cbmmitted.  TO 
adopt  these  ameiulments  would  be  like 
buying  a  pig  in  the  poke.  We  Just  do 
not  know.    We  must  wait. 

Tbese  men  are  from  New  Yoii:,  and 
they  ought  to  be  apprised  of  the  fact 
that  in  New  York  alone,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse, 
thore  are  over  58  hospitals  and  clinics 
and  fadlltlea  in  New  York  State  that 
can  provide  for  rehabilitation  of  the 


That  being  the  case,  I  do  not  see  the 
need  for  appropriating  any  of  these  large 
sums  at  this  mnnent,  at  this  Junctxire. 

Beyond  that.  New  York  State  has  just 
passed  a  new  act  with  reference  to  drug 
addiction,  which  provides  for  compulsory 
treatment  of  drug  addicts.  I  believe  my 
figure  is  correct,  that  there  Is  an  appro- 
priation of  $91  million  by  New  Yoifc 
State.  Most  of  the  trouble  stons  from 
New  York  State,  which  is  plagued  by 
drug  addiction. 

We  should  wait  and  see  what  happens 
as  far  as  New  York  State  is  concerned. 
Let  us  not  rush  in  now  and  appropriate 
this  money.  We  do  not  know  what  is 
going  to  happen. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man tmm.  New  York. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  first  place  I  bow  to  the  great  wisdom 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  but  un- 
fortunately there  are  narcotic  addicts 
throughout  the  entire  country,  not  only 
in  New  York  and  in  California.  There 
are  addicts  in  Washington  idso. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  also  cover  that  bj 
a  statement  made  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, Dr.  Terry.  In  answer  to  quesUcuu 
prcHXMinded  to  him  as  to  whether  we 
shoiild  have  appropriations  in  this  bill, 
he  said,  as  follows: 

Tbe  Department  Bupporta  the  principle  of 
Increased  financial  and  technical  assUtance  to 
State  and  local  agencies  for  tbe  eetabllsh- 
ment,  maintenance,  and  expansion  of  com- 
prehensive treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  the  problems  of  dni( 
abuse  In  tbe  broad  sense  thus  defined,  ratbn 
than  In  the  narrower  field  of  narcotic  addic- 
tion alone.  Orants  to  the  States  for  con- 
straotlon  of  facilities  are  now  provided  for 
comprehensive  community  mental  bealtb 
centers  under  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  and  for  hospital  and  medical 
facilities  In  accordamce  with  State  plana  un- 
der the  Hill-Burton  Act.  Since  drug  abun 
Is  basically  related  to  mental  health  prob- 
lems we  believe  that  assistance  to  tbe  StatM 
In  dealing  with  drug  abuse  should  be  acccm- 
pllshed  within  the  framework  of  Federal  aid 
to  community  mental  health  services  rathw 
than  through  a  separate  program.  Further 
study  Is  necessary,  however,  before  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  drug  abuse  problem  can  b* 
realistically  assessed  In  terms  of  tbe  facili- 
ties, resources,  and  personnel  which  would  bs 
required. 

This  does  not  negate  the  desirability  of 
more  Intensive  effort,  with  more  Federal  •»• 
slstance  to  the  States,  In  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  drug  abuse. 

Finally,  the  Surgeon  General  says: 
The  Community  Mental  Health  Centsn 
program  offers  the  best  means  of  deallnf 
with  the  oiverall  drug  abtise  problem. 

That  being  the  case,  and  hj^vlng  thst 
expertise,  I  cannot  see  the  efficacy  of  the 
amendment  (rf  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  or  <rf  the  amendment  to  the 
ameiulment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  suiHwrted  by  the  genUeman  from 
New  York,  that  is.  the  gentleman  from 
Long  Island. 

I  have  great  respect  and  regard  f« 
thew  men.  They  are  very  dear  friends 
<rf  mine,  but  I  must  rductantly  diner 
with  them  and  rductantly  turn  down 


axtci 


tbe  amendment  to  the 
tb*  ftmi»"'*""^nt. 

Ifr.  PARBSTEIN.    BCr, 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.   I  yield  to 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.    Mr, 
the  gentleman  suggest 
clent  facilities  throughou 
to  take  care  of  the 
addicts? 

Mr.  CELLER.    Yes. 
dreds  of  them.    There  ar 
them.    If  the  gentleman 
tbe  time,  he  might  look  at 
Advisory  Commission 


presei^t 

tJbt 
ar;!  h 
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^ndment.  and 

Chairman,  will 

t;  le  gentleman 

Q!  lalrman.  does 

thtre  are  suffi- 

;,  the  country 

number  of 


e  are  hun- 

hundreds  of 

trants  to  take 

I  he  President's 

and  he  will 


this 


repo^, 

AM 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chalihnan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  tal  4in  a  long  time 
and  a  considerable  numbef  jof  years;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  not 
on  this  af  temon  of  June  Ij  that  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Iowa  found  >tt  possible,  in 
the  role  of  the  lamb,  to  lie  down  with  the 
lion  from  New  York. 

I  join  with  him  in  opposing 
amendment.  The  gentler  i^  from  New 
Tork  has  well  stated  tha ;{ the  State  of 
New  York  is  capable  of  ha  idling  any  in- 
creased load  at  this  time  I  that  may  be 
imposed  by  the  terms  of  this  bill  upon 
the  institutions  and  oUui^  facilities  in 
the  State  of  New  York  with  respect  to 
narcotics  addiction.  I  want  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ckllek], 
In  saving  the  taxpayers  of|  pH  the  Nation 
a  sizable  amount  of  mor^y,  as  is  pro- 
posed to  be  expended  under  the  terms  of 
the  pending  amendments]  j 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  and  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

It  is  indeed  with  reluctance  that  I  must 
oppose  the  chairman  of  .^le  full  com- 
mits, the  dean  of  our  New  York  delega- 
tion and  of  the  House,  but  this  plague 
of  drug  addiction  which  h^  come  upon 
New  York  is  a  serious  plagiie. 

The  hearings  before  tlM  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  ^e  Post  Office- 
Treasury  Departments  hate  also  shown 
that  this  plague  is  not  liiiited  to  New 
York,  but  is  constantly  si)readlng.  To- 
day we  have  an  opporturUty  possibly  to 
«t<H)  this  plague  which  j ,  is  spreading 
throughout  the  United  Stajtes. 

We  have  had  a  law  oiij  civil  commit- 
ment in  New  York  State 
bss  been  successful  to  a 

but  one  of  its  shortcoi 

insMlity  of  the  State,  sole) 

WMons,  to  follow  up  wit] 

Penrlslon  after  care  and  rehabilitation. 

The  distinguished  chsdkman  of  the 
canmlttee  has  stated  that  New  York  has 
Klven  $91  million  to  this  broblon.  We 
*y  this  afternoon  that  mt  entire  coun- 
try needs  help.  Fifteen  Dniillion  dollars  is 
«ly  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to 
|raat  is  needed  to  stop  this  scourge,  and 
we  States  must  provide  olatching  funds. 
a  they  do  not  need  the  f  iids  or  do  not 
Med  the  fadUtles,  they  ni 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman  KH.  91L 
fore  this  body  today  deals 
««  problem  in  which  I 
"tally  interested. 


ice  1963.    It 

ertain  extent, 

has  been  the 

for  financial 

necessary  su- 


not  request 

which  is  be- 

1th  a  mount- 

kve  long  been 


I  suiwort  this  measure  which  aenka 
to  rehabilitate  narcotic  addicts  charged 
with  Federal  offenses  other  than  those 
of  violence. 

I  do  not  feel,  however,  that  it  provides 
a  wholly  adequate  answer  to  the  prob- 
leia.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  step  forward 
in  the  treatment  of  these  unfortunates 
as  sick  people. 

Under  provisions  of  B.S,.  9167,  and 
imder  Hit.  10762  which  I  introduced 
last  year,  an  addict  charged  with  a  Fed- 
eral offense  other  than  that  of  violence 
could  be  civilly  committed  by  the  court 
to  the  custody  of  the  U.S.  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral for  treatment,  supervised  aftercare 
and  rehabilitation. 

The  charge  against  him  would  be  held 
in  abeyance  until  such  time  as  the  Sur- 
geon General  certifies  that  the  addict 
has  successfully  completed  the  entire 
program  and  fully  cooperated.  The 
charges  then  would  be  dismissed. 

Even  under  the  legislation,  now  up 
for  consideration  by  the  House,  a  Fed- 
eral court  could  not  commit  an  addict 
for  treatment  if  the  Surgeon  General 
certifies  that  adequate  facilities  or  per- 
sonnel for  such  treatment  are  unavail- 
able. 

The  amendment  before  us,  as  in  my 
bill  H.R.  10762,  provides  for  an  appro- 
priation to  the  States  the  first  year  for 
construction,  expcuision  and /or  altera- 
tion of  necessary  hospitals  for  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  erf  drug  addicts.  It 
also  would  provide  appropriations  for 
such  purposes  in  the  two  succeeding 
years,  for  it  is  Imiiortant  and  necessary 
that  adequate  facilities  and  personnel 
be  available  to  the  addict  when  he  elects 
to  undergo  civil  commitment. 

In  the  course  of  the  committee's  hear- 
ings on  the  various  bills  dealing  with  re- 
habilitation it  was  repeatedly  noted  that 
the  present  volimtary  treatment  pro- 
gram carried  on  at  the  Federal  hospital 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  at  the  Federal 
hospital  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  was  not 
effective  in  the  majorty  of  cases. 

In  the  1963  report  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Commission  on  Narcotics  and 
Drug  Abuse  it  was  observed  that  since  the 
Federal  Government  could  not  keep  these 
addicts  agairurt;  their  will,  voluntary  pa- 
tients are  able  to  leave  the  hoqjital 
whenever  they  desire  without  completing 
the  recommended  course  of  treatment. 

Further  there  is  no  follow  up  care, 
supervision  and  help  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  can  provide  In  the  indi- 
vidual communities  in  such  cases. 

"nie  report  further  noted  that  most 
voluntary  patients  do  not  remain  for  the 
period  required  for  treatment  and  after 
leaving  relapse  to  their  former  pattern 
of  addiction. 

Under  the  procedure  of  civil  commit- 
ment provided  in  the  bill  before  us  today, 
and  in  my  bill,  H.R.  10762,  after  an  ad- 
dict Is  civilly  committed  he  must  finish 
out  the  program  of  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation. Otherwise  the  court  case 
against  him.  which  had  been  held  in 
abeyance,  will  be  resumed. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  that 
adequate  facilities  and  personnel  be 
avaUaUp  to  him  when  the  court  deter- 


mines that  he  is  an  addict  who  is  likely 
to  be  rehabilitated  through  treatment. 

Under  HJl.  9167  the  Surge<»i  General 
would  be  authorized  to  enter  into  ar- 
ranganents  with  any  public  or  private 
agency  imder  which  appropriate  facili- 
ties would  be  availalde  but  again  the  fa- 
cilities must  be  available. 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  as  peoide 
move  away  from  farms  and  rural  areas 
and  the  cities  grow,  so  shall  also  spread 
many  problems  of  tiie  big  cities. 

It  is  my  hoiie  that  this  great  problem 
of  drug  addiction  does  not  spread  fur- 
ther. But  why  wait?  Why  not  destroy 
the  scourge  now  before  it  has  spread. 
This  can  be  done  through  proper  after- 
care and  rehabilitation  of  addicts  civilly 
oonunitted  Instead  of  prosecuted  for  the 
commission  of  a  Federal  cOense. 

But  we  need  the  funds  to  do  this.  We 
have  the  opportunity  to  provide  them  in 
this  legislation  by  adding  a  provision  for 
grants  and  aid  to  the  States  for  this  spe- 
ciflc  purpose — construction,  expansion 
and/or  alteration  of  necessary  hospitah 
or  hospital-type  buildings — thus  insur- 
ing available  facilities  for  these  unfor- 
tunates who  are  willing  to  undergo 
treatment. 

After  all,  we  spend  millions,  and  right- 
fully so,  to  help  our  farmers  stamp  out 
different  blights  to  our  farms.  I  beUeve 
we  also  must  now  look  to  a  means  of  re- 
claiming the  lives  of  thousands  within 
our  States  who  have  become  victims  of 
narcotic  drugs.  We  can  do  this  by  pro- 
viding a  crash  program  of  rehabilitation. 

Recehtly  President  Johnson,  in  a  mes- 
sage on  crime  and  law  enforcement, 
told  Congress: 


Drug  addlottoD  la  a  double  curse.  It 
life  from  the  afflicted.  It  drives  Its  victims 
to  commit  untold  crimes  to  secure  the  means 
to  support  their  addiction. 

Last  year,  in  a  plea  to  the  Congress  for 
enactment  of  a  program  to  provide  for 
rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts,  the 
President  said  at  one  point: 

The  return  of  narcotic  and  marihuana 
users  to  useful  productive  lives  Is  of  obvious 
benefit  to  them  and  to  society  at  large. 

Perhasta  the  problem  of  drug  addictlMi 
may  not  now  seem  an  important  one  to 
many  of  my  colleagues  because  their 
areas  are  iu>t  beset  by  this  plague  to 
humanity. 

The  spread  has  been  true  in  many 
areas  and  at  every  economic  and  social 
level — thoee  with  low  incudes,  those  in 
the  middle-income  class  and  those  in  the 
higher  brackets.  It  transcends  color 
line,  and  transcends  sexes.  It  is  an  evil 
which  must  be  stamped  out  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment 
and  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  now  cease. 

The  CHAIRIiSAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcnn 
South  Canriina? 

Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Chahman.  I  object. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  cease  in 
10  minutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questtoa  la  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Csnrilna. 

The  motion  wu  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ch*lr  reeog- 
nlaea  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

HALPBUrl.  

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  riae 
at  this  time  to  again  express  my  enthu- 
siastic su{>port  for  this  amen<tanent.  I 
would  fed  remiss  If  I  did  not  relate  some 
of  my  personal  experiences  with  this 
problem  which  Is  very  ijertlnent  to  the 
need  for  this  amendment. 

I  believe  I  know  something  about  this 
problem,  Mr.  Chairman.  Fmr  many 
years,  I  served  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Riverside  Hospital  of  the  dty  of  New 
York.  This  hospital,  located  on  North 
Brothers  iBtand.  In  New  York  City's  East 
River,  was  the  only  Institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  world — the  only  hope  the 
youthful  addict  had.  I  say  youthful  ad- 
dict because  the  only  occupants  of  this 
hoqjltal  were  teenage  narcotics  addicts. 
Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  were  main- 
liners — slaves  to  heroin  at  13  and  14 
years  of  age. 

TVaglcally.  the  hoepital  was  closed  by 
the  city  about  2  years  ago.  Too  costly, 
the  d^  said.  It  needed  help:  the  cost 
per  cure  was  too  prohibitive,  it  con- 
tended. There  was  Inadequate  after- 
oare;  there  was  no  assistance. 

This  Is  not  Just  a  city  or  State  prob- 
lem. Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  national 
one.  The  flow  of  narcotic  drugs  does 
not  know  State  lines;  the  curse  of  addic- 
tion Is  not  confined  by  State  boundaries. 
If  ever  there  was  an  interstate  problem, 
it  Is  the  narcotics  scourge. 

To  get  back  to  the  hospital  I  men- 
tiooM.  the  intent  of  New  York's  River- 
side Hospital  was  superb.  Its  goal  was 
to  take  these  youthful  victims  of  nar- 
cotids  off  the  drug  and  to  do  so  without 
a  criminal  stigma  which  would  haunt 
them  the  rest  of  their  lives.  It  was 
-established  by  the  city  as  a  result  of  my 
legislation  12  years  ago  while  I  served 
as  a  State  .senator  in  New  York.  We 
required  the  civil  commitment  kA  the 
pireadult  narcotics  offender.  We  used 
this  deserted  clty>  hon)ltal  on  the  East 
River  as  the  locale  for  the  initial  step — 
taking  the  users  off  the  drugs  and  there- 
by embark  them  on  a  course  for  complete 
cure.  But,  after  the  youngster  was  suc- 
cessfully taken  off  the  drug  and  released, 
there  was  no  procedural  foDowup.  al- 
though the  program  called  for  it. 

And  do  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
many  cures  we  actually  kiraw  were  suc- 
cessful? You  can  count  them  on  your 
hand.  What  scanty  check  we  could 
make  with  our  limited  personnel — told 
us  the  horrendous  story  kA.  case  after 
ease  reverting  back  to  the  use  of  the 
drug.  Why?  I  will  teU  you  why.  Mr. 
Chairman.  There  were  no  aftercare 
tuUltiH.  There  were  no  properly 
trained  peteonnel  to  provide  the  vital 
foDowup  and  there  were  no  meaning- 
ful rehabilltatlOD  programs.  Tliere  was. 
however,  the  same  old  story.  No  funds, 
nofaopittas. 

As  board  chairman  (tf  Riverside,  I  saw 
over  4,000  patients — apathetic  teenagers, 
an  hardened  addicts,  pass  through  this 
hovltaL    I  got  to  know  many  of  them 


by  their  first  names.  I  have  heard  hun- 
<b«ds  of  tape  recordings  telling  the  sad- 
dest and  most  incredible  tales  you  have 
ever  heard. 

I  wish  each  of  you  could  hear  them, 
my  coUeagues.  They  call  out  for  help. 
And  the  only  way  we  can  give  this  help 
Is  to  go  all  the  way  and  not  only  pass 
the  bill  before  the  House  today  to  pro- 
vide the  fiexibillty  in  the  law  that  is  so 
essential,  but  we  must  also  make  avail- 
able the  material  means  of  enforcing  it 
by  aivrovlng  this  authorization. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chahr  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  fnan  New  York  [Mr. 
RtahI. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  might  point  out,  although  I  am 
fnxn  New  York,  that  I  do  not  regard 
this  as  a  strictly  New  Yoik  State  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  national  problem.  The  ex- 
tent of  addiction  is  Increasing.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics, 
there  were  55.899  active  addicts  as  of 
December  31.  1964,  and  New  Yoiic  SUte 
had  29,083  or  52  percent  of  them.  This  is 
a  problem  that  extends  across  the  whole 
United  Stetes. 

On  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  Is  a  need  for  additional  faculties, 
I  refer  members  of  the  committee  to  the 
statement  in  the  hearings  on  page  119  by 
Dr.  Luther  Terry,  the  Surgeon  General, 
at  which  point  he  said  that  the  Fort 
Worth  hoqiital  was  a  little  above  100 
percent  capacity.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
the  hoq}ital  at  Lexington  was  well  over 
100  percent  capacity.  So  there  is  a  need 
throughout  the  country  for  more  facili- 
ties to  deal  with  this  very  pressing  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  add  that 
the  pending  legldatlon  itself  provides  in 
title  I  that  civil  commitment  will  not  be 
approved  where  the  Sivgeim  General 
certifies  that  adequate  facilities  or  per- 
sonnel for  treatment  are  unavailable. 
And  under  title  n,  commitment  for 
treatmoit  will  not  be  approved  if  the 
Attorney  General  certifies  that  adequate 
facilities  are  unavailable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  urgent 
that  we  move  forward  not  only  with  the 
new  lUTproach  embodied  in  this  bill,  but 
that  we  have  the  facilities  with  which  to 
handle  the  cases  which  will  come  as  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  point  out 
that  one  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of 
this  problem  is  the  question  of  aftercare. 
We  must  provide  posthospital  care — 
counseling  and  guidance,  therapy,  voca- 
tional training,  and  other  foUowup  pro- 
grams if  this  Is  going  to  be  successful. 
Neither  the  amendment  nor  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  emphasizes  af- 
tercare, which  Is  one  of  the  principal 
purposes  of  my  bill.  HJl.  4654.  which  is 
pending  before  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rxis]  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  RSm  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  that  the  administration 
is  derelict  in  not  asking  for  a  Federal- 
State  matching  program  for  the  oon- 
stmction  of  facilities. 


I  believe  further  that  the  evidence, 
which  has  been  presented  before  this 
House  Is  clear.  The  Federal  fadlltle*— 
the  two  hospitals  that  we  presently 
have — are  operating  at  over  100  percent 
of  cf^Mcity. 

And  I  might  say  with  regard  to  the 
State  of  New  York  that  both  the  Gor- 
emor,  Governor  Rockefeller,  and  the 
mayor.  Mayor  Lindsay,  feel  strongly 
that  there  is  a  major  need  for  a  Federal- 
State  program  of  matching  grants. 

The  facts  are  that  in  the  dty  of  New 
York,  based  upon  the  current  study  by 
the  task  force  on  narcotics,  there  Is  a 
shortage  right  now  of  3,000  beds  for  the 
treatment  of  narcotic  addicts. 

In  my  Judgment,  and  with  all  due  del* 
erence  to  the  distinguished  chairman  (tf 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary— this 
is  not  a  time  to  wait.  I  feel  this  Is  a  time 
to  act. 

I  would  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary C<»nmlttee  if  I  might  have  t&i 
attention  for  a  moment — Mr.  Chairman, 
might  I  ask  you  Just  one  question?  The 
question  is  this:  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  but  In 
the  event  that  it  does  not  carry  this  tbne, 
could  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  give  us  his  personal  as- 
surance and  Interest  that  the  Congress 
should  consider  acting  at  this  session 
with  regard  to  a  bill  that  both  he  and 
I  and  others  have  Introduced  to  provide 
for  the  c<Histructlon  of  facilities? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Bfr.  CELLER.  Yes,  I  am  emphattcally 
in  accord  with  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Hr. 
KtrpmicAxl  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  reasons  Just  stated  by  the  gen- 
tlemen  from  New  York  [Mr.  HALPmr 
and  Mr.  Rzm],  and  also  for  the  reasons 
I  stated  during  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion yesterday,  page  11804  of  the  Cos- 
oaxssiONAL  Recoko.  I  rise  in  sui^Mrt  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  jresterday  I  stated  that 
I  would  support  the  presentation  which 
was  made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Cit.t.ct]  to  behalf  of  the  bin 
Itself,  the  basic  bill.  However.  I  fed 
that  in  order  to  carry  it  into  efTect,  we 
must  also  support  the  amendments  that 
are  being  offered  right  now.  and,  falllnc 
those,  I  look  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  cm  the  Judiciary  [Mr.  Czunl 
for  his  assistance  and  guidance,  which 
I  know  will  be  forthcoming,  for  the 
attainment  of  these  fadlltles. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tte 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chah:  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  AsHXoai]. 

Mr.ASHMORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  xlM 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  bue 
my  reasons  for  my  on>oeltlon  to  the 
amendment  upon  the  testimony  whiw 
was  presented  before  the  subcommittee 
by  numerous  witnesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  tUi 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Nev 
York  [Mr.  CBLLsml.  has  read  or  relataa 
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some  of  the  reasons  tha  ^Dr.  Terry,  the 

Surgeon  General  of  the  united  States, 
gave  for  not  requesting  funds  for  facili- 
ties. { 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Terry,  the  Surgeon  Geaeral.  we  had 
testimony  from  Mr.  My^l  Alexander  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  as  well  as  the 
Public  Health  representdUves.  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Treasury  Department. 
all  of  whom  said  they  did  not  feel  it  was 
necessary  now  to  provide  a  grant-in-aid 
program  for  new  fadlit^S. 

If  it  becomes  necessarr  in  the  future. 
we  all  recognize  it  is  the  duty  of  our 
committee  to  consider  tlUs  thoroughly. 
If  we  need  the  money  lii  the  future  to 
take  care  of  these  patients,  we  wiU  come 
back  to  the  Congress  and  ask  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tht:  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  'ISenzzrI  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  l&ie  gentlenoan 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farb  ^xin]  . 

The  amendment  to  tne  amendment 
was  rejected.  [ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th4  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  FAiOBSTKizr]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mi[.:  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  ttlat  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  GiLBraT]  nuy 
extend  his  remarks  at  tlMs  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  |t^ere  objection 
to  the  reqiiest  of  the 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objectlc 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr. 
purpose  of  HJl.  9167, 
diet  Rehabilitation  Act,  1$  to  provide  for 
the  treatment  and  rehabiUtation  of  luu:- 
cotlc  addicts  charged  with  or  convicted 
ol  offenses  against  the  Ifhited  States. 

The  bill  offers  narcotic  addicts  accused 
of  Federal  offenses  the  choice  of  dvil 
commitment  for  treatmeit  prior  to  and 
instead  of  criminal  trial  and  authorizes 
Federal  courts  to  granti  indeterminate 
sentencing  of  narcotic  addicts  to  treat- 
ment following  their  conviction  for  a 
Ftederal  crime.  It  f  urtheu  authorizes  the 
courts  to  consider  whether  luuxotic  and 
marihuana  offenders  be^een  the  ages 
of  22  and  26  are  ellgibl^  for  treatment 
under  the  provisions  of  the  young  adiilt 
Renders  section  of  title  ti  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  would,  .allow  general 
provisions  of  law  goverhtng  parole  to 
•PPly  to  marihuana  offend&s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  Ini support  of  this 
WU.  I  sponsored  these  provisions  in  my 
own  bUl.  H.R.  9886;  however,  my  bill, 
m  addition,  proposed  $151  ^nillion  a  year 
for  3  years,  for  grant  programs  to  the 
States  for  the  constructidii  of  treatment 
ladlltles.  with  the  Pedertt  Government 
Wading  two-tWrds  of  t  ^  cost  of  such 

My  bill  had  also  pn^aid  $7.5  million 
»  y«r  for  the  next  3  y^ars,  dispensed 
w  the  same  two-thirdi  ,  to  one-third 
rwio.  or  developing  ani  maintaining 
'"»;a«ns  tat  the  treatme  ^t  of  addicts. 
.J*^«  the  bill  before  is  presents  an 
•mwtious  approach— a  st|ep  in  the  right 
oirecUon— to  a  serious  prttblem,  I  regret 
noo^  not  contain  my  pr*  rision  for  con- 
■tructlon  of  treatment  fa :  lities. 
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We  must  recognize  that  narcotics  ad- 
diction is  a  sickness,  and  we  must,  ae- 
C(Hxilngly.  concentrate  on  the  prevention 
of  addiction,  oa  its  cure.  rdiabilitatKMi. 
and  the  reduction  of  relapses. 

The  bill  before  us  states  that  no  in- 
dividual shall  be  c(xnmitted  unless  ade- 
quate facilities  and  persoimel  tot  treat- 
ment are  available.  Hospital  facilities 
must  be  provided  and  aftercare  clinics 
must  be  constructed  and  adequately 
staffed  in  the  communities  where  Uie 
addict  Uves  and  where  he  returns  upon 
release  from  ccmfinement. 

Experience  has  shown  that  95  out  of 
100  addicts  revert  back  to  the  use  of 
drugs.  Almost  5,000  narcotics  addicts 
are  at  present  in  Federal  prisons  and 
cost  us  $10  million  a  year.  Most  of  them 
will  return  to  drugs  on  release  xmless  we 
have  a  program  designed  to  deter  them, 
by  giving  them  the  (H7Portuni^  to  be- 
come self-reoTecttng  and  self -reUant  cit- 
izens of  the  conummity  thronigh  hoq;>ital 
treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

Statistics  show  that  sUtraut  half  of  adl 
the  narcotic  addicts  in  the  country  are  in 
New  York  City,  and  our  statistics  tell  us 
that  narcotics  addicts  are  req^onsible  for 
one-half  of  the  crimes  committed  in  New 
York  City.  But  addiction  is  no  longer  a 
problem  confined  to  the  dtles  or  to  the 
poor;  it  has  spread  to  the  suburbs  and 
more  and  more  of  our  youth  are  being 
afBlcted  daily.  Fifty  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's addicts  are  under  the  age  of  30. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  problem  of 
iuu«otics  addiction  no  matter  where  it 
exists.  However,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  situation  In  my  State  of 
New  York.  It  is  no  secret  that  New 
York's  programs  for  dealing  with  nar- 
cotics addicts  are  Inadequate.  New  York 
has  on  its  statute  books  progressive  nax- 
cotics  legislation — the  Metcalf-Volker 
law — but  it  has  not  proved  sufficient.  It 
has  not  made  the  facilities  available  for 
treating  the  addict  who  is  duuged  with 
a  crime.  When  it  has  attracted  sin  ad- 
dict into  a  volimtary  commitment  pro- 
gram, it  has  lacked  the  facilities  for  fol- 
lowing him  up  after  his  release.  The 
crime  statistics  alone  testify  to  this.  The 
broken  lives  of  every  young  man  or 
woman  who  has  become  an  addict  reveal 
in  melancholy  how  miserably  we  have 
failed.  How  can  we  have  an  effective 
dvil  commitment  program  to  cure  ad- 
dicts when  a  wllUng  addict  caimot,  be- 
cause there  Is  no  bed  for  him,  even  be 
admitted?  If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
be  admitted,  what  does  it  serve  him  and 
the  conununlty  if  the  treatment  he  re- 
cdves  Is  iruulequate,  if  he  goes  back  on 
the  street  before  he  is  ready  and  if  the 
means  are  lacking  to  assist  him  during 
the  Important  trarvsltlonal  period  be- 
tween addiction  and  a  normal,  produc- 
tive life? 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  said  in 
his  testimony  before  the  committee: 

The  gre&t  advantage  of  pretrial  clvU  com- 
mitment lies  In  Its  ei^thaalB  on  awtft  medical 
and  rehaMlltatlve  treatment.  Addiction  Is 
spread  by  the  addlcta  tbemsehrae.  Keeping 
them  off  the  atraeta  in  lts*U  represents  an 
Important  otetacle  to  tbe  turttiir  spread  at 
addiction. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  that  my 
amendment — offered  for  me  by  my  col- 


league, the  gentleman  from  New  Yoik 
[Mr.  Tknzsr]  ,  earlier  in  the  debate  when 
I  was  unable  to  be  on  the  fioor  due  to 
Illness — ^was  luyt  adc^ted.  My  amend- 
ment would  have  provided  $16  million  a 
year  for  3  yeun  tor  a  program  of  grants 
to  States  for  remodeliiig,  expansion,  and 
alteratlcm  of  facilities.  I  felt  even  this 
amount  was  too  small,  and  that  we 
needed  new  construction,  as  wdl  as  ex- 
pansimi  and  alteration  of  «»»ii«t«tig  facili- 
ties; however,  realizing  at  this  point  it 
was  difficult  to  secure  aiq;>roval  of  my 
pnKwsals,  I  wanted  to  make  every  effort 
to  at  least  provide  the  program  for  ex- 
panskm  of  existing  facilities.  It  Is  un- 
fortunate that  the  House  has  failed  to 
ad(H>t  my  amendment. 

AMXNDicnrr  ormxD  bt  ms.  doli 

Mr.  DOLE.   Mr.  Chairman.  I  offo*  an 
amendment. 
The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dole:  Pag*  5. 

after  line  13.  add  the  following: 

"(6)  An  Individual  who  haa  been  rtieaaad 
on  recognizance  or  bond  foUowtng  arrest  for 
the  crime  charged.", 

Mr.  dOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  simply  add  one  more 
category  of  eligibility. 

I  refer  the  Members  to  page  4  of  the 
bill.  An  " 'eligible  taidlvldual' means  any 
individual  who  is  charged  with  an  of- 
fense against  the  United  States,  but  does 
not  Indude — " 

Following  that  there  Is  a  list  of  five 
categories  wherein  a  person  Is  ineligible 
for  dvil  commitment. 

BCy  amendment  simply  states  that  an 
"eligible  indivldiud"  means  any  tadlvld- 
ual  who  is  charged  with  an  offense 
against  the  United  States  but  does  not 
indude  an  individual  who  has  been  re- 
leased on  recognizance  or  bond  follow- 
ing arrest  for  the  crime  charged. 

I  would  state  at  the  outset,  I  hav« 
learned  a  lot  about  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem in  the  past  2  days.  Many  statements 
have  been  made  by  the  dlstfaigutahed 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the  omo- 
mlttee  who  have  said  time  after  tlQM 
after  time — the  purpose  of  this  leglsla^ 
tion  is  to  get  the  addict  off  the  street. 

But  what  does  this  bin  do?  AU  I  seek 
is  to  have  the  addict  make  the  decision 
at  the  time  of  arrest  and  not  at  the  time 
of  trial.  What  the  bill  does  in  effect  is  to 
force  the  addict,  after  arrest  and  ball — 
to  continue  his  addiction  until  the  time 
of  the  trial.  It  would  also  compel  the 
addict  to  continue  a  life  of  crime  imtll 
the  time  of  the  trial. 

Let  me  read,  as  the  gentleman  frcHn 
Arizona  read  t^  while  ago,  from  page  11 
of  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  MoOee,  administrator  of  the  Youth 
and  Adult  Corrections  Agency,  said  this:  ' 

The  active  atkUot  Is  the  chief  source  at 
the  spnad  of  addiction — one  addict  on  the 
streets  wUl  make  aavsral  new  ooes  In  his 
career.    Be  Is  tb»  vsetor  of  tbs  "dlssase." 

The  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  C>un]  says  In  the  re- 
port: 

And  addicts  breed  other  addicts.  If  w« 
can  cure  an  addict.  It  la  the  same  thing  as 
isolating  and  curing  a  carrier  of  a  oom- 
munioable  disease. 
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•  I  would  rMnlnd  the  House  that  a  pro- 
vlstoo.  slmilau:  to  my  amendment,  is  a 
part  of  the  Metcalf-VoUcer  Act  in  the 
State  of  New  Yoik.  If  this  amendment 
Is  adopted,  it  woiild  simply  ocmf  orm  the 
bill  Uiat  we  are  now  ctxisidering  to  the 
MetoalX-VoUcer  htX. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  convlnoed  after 
listening  to  the  debate  and  reading  testi- 
mony of  the  experts  that  the  addict  in 
most  cases,  is  not  a  criminal.  He  is  a 
sick  man.  He  deserves  immediate  medi- 
cal attention. 

-  Why  is  it  we  pennlt  the  man  to  make 
bail,  go  back  on  the  streets  and  to  con- 
tinue in  his  addiction  and  to  carry  on  a 
life  of  crime  so  that  he  can  carry  on  his 
addiction?  We  are  doing  the  man  an 
injustice  by  not  saying  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest,  if  you  make  ball,  you  are  no  longer 
eligible  for  civil  commitment. 

There  was  much  discussion  yesterday 
and  many  statements  were  made  today 
about  taking  addicts  off  the  street.  I 
share  the  views  of  those  who  made  such 
statements.  But  if  the  person  who  is 
arrested  is  permitted  to  make  bail  before 
electing  to  receive  treatment,  then  the 
thrust  of  this  program  will  be  completely 
frustrated. 

I  wotild  call  your  attention  to  the 
testimony  of  the  former  administrative 
asBlstuit  to  the  district  attorney  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Richard  Kuh.  which  appears 
on  page  307  and  page  329  of  the  commit- 
tee hearings.    He  said: 

Ha  U  a  person  both  Infected  by  and 
carrying  a  highly  contagious  dlaeaae — con- 
tagious In  the  sense  that  addicts  \iss  drugs 
soclaUy,  bringing  their  "Infection"  to  others 
In  tbslr  communities  who  are  prone  to  addic- 
tion. As  wae  who  Is  Infected,  ths  addict 
should  be  treated  medically,  humanely.  In 
an  effort  to  cure  him.  As  a  disease  carrier. 
bowerer,  he  must  be  quarantined  In  order 
to  protect  others.  And  as  one  who  Is  both 
diseased  and  communicating  Infection  to 
others,  he  must  be  treated  promptly.  This 
I  underscore  as  one  of  the  differences  be- 
tween bur  law  and  that  of  California.  His 
treatment  should  not  be  delayed  until  a  va- 
riety of  pretrial  motions  have  been  processed 
and  other  adjournments  and  delays  have  been 
tolerated,  but  should  start  as  soon  as  Is  feas- 
ible ^ter  his  arrest. 

And  he  also  says: 

If  you  are  going  to  treat  the  addict  as  a 
public  health  problem  of  some  kind,  it  makes 
no  sens*  In  effect  to  pat  him  nicely  on  the 
shoulders  and  say,  "Cktntlnue  your  habit  for 
6  months  or  8  months  or  a  year  until  after 
wa  finally  have  convicted  you  and  are  able 
to  do  something  about  It." 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  8ENNER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  certainly  have  great 
respect  for  the  gentleman's  ability.  I 
have  read  his  amendment  and  agree  with 
the  puiposes  behind  the  amendment. 
However,  it  raises  some  constitutional 
questtons  which  I  have  discussed  with 
the  gentleman,  not  1b  the  debate  on  the 
amendment,  bat  during  the  general  de- 
bate. If  I  knew  how  we  could  correct 
that  problem,  I  would  certainly  be  will- 
ing to  accept  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. However,  there  are  some  con- 
stitutional questions  that  I  do  not  think 
we  can  get  around,  and  which  would 


arise  particularly  in  Jurlsdictltms  where 
the  court  is  not  in  session.  The  de- 
fendant would  be  arraigned  before  a 
commissioner,  who  in  many  cases  is  a 
layman  and  the  provisions  of  the  law 
could  not  be  adequately  explained  to  the 
vletlm. 

I  am  afraid  we  might  Jeopardize  that 
man's  cure  so  that  he  might  not  be  re- 
habilitated, stiuply  because  of  the  bail 
bond  provision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
have  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  that  I  appreciate  his 
comments.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  de- 
prive a  man  who  has  been  arrested  of  any 
constitutional  or  statutory  right.  It  is 
simply  my  purpose  to  see  that  the  Indi- 
vidual gets  treatment  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  If  a  man  is  sick,  you  do  not 
turn  him  away  from  the  hoq?ltaL  I  agree 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
sidd  a  minute  ago.  This  man  is  not  a 
criminal  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
He  is  a  sick  man.  He  is  entitled  to  imme- 
diate treatment. 

But  what  would  we  do?  We  vrould 
say,  "That  is  fine.  You  are  a  sick  man. 
But  you  are  eligible  for  ball."  He  may 
then  be  out  for  6  months,  8  months,  or  a 
year,  continuing  to  live  a  life  of  addic- 
tion, a  life  of  crime  to  feed  the  habit,  be- 
fore he  is  brought  to  trial.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Is  fair  to  the  man  or  society. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fromf  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOEUSON.  I  want  to  be  sure  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  statement. 
Suppose  the  man  denies  that  he  is  a 
user.  In  that  case  would  you  deny  him 
ball? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  he  would  make  appli- 
cation. In  other  words,  he  would  decide 
whether  he  wants  the  civil  commitment. 

Mr.  J0EU30N.  Suppose  he  would  say. 
"I  don't  need  a  dvU  commitment.  I  am 
not  a  user.   I  plead  not  guilty."? 

Mr.  DOLE.  He  could  do  that  later 
on.  If  he  says.  "I  want  the  treatment 
now,"  the  treatment  would  start  today 
instead  of  6  months  from  today. 

Mr.  JOEXSON.  But  you  would  deny 
him  ball. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No,  I  would  not  deny  him 
ball.  He  has  a  perfect  right  to  bail.  All 
I  say  is,  "The  man  is  sick.  He  needs 
Immediate  attention.  Don't  turn  him 
back  on  the  street"  Why  turn  him 
back  toward  addiction  If  he  can  be 
helped  today? 

Mr.  J0SU30N.  Do  you  mind  briefly 
stating  the  purpose  of  your  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  On  page  4  it  would 
simply  add  one  other  provision  to  eligi- 
bility: An  individual  who  has  tieen  re- 
leased on  recognisance  or  bond  following 
arrest,  for  a  crime  charged.  In  other 
words,  if  the  man  is  arrested  and  if  he  is 
released  on  bond,  then  he  would  be  in- 
eligible for  civil  ccnnmitment    But  he 


would  have  a  perfect  right  to  make  bond 
and  a  perfect  right  to  be  released  on  his 
recognizance.  I  feel  it  is  a  humane  and 
very  proper  amendment. 

Mr.  HAIIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I  think  this  is  a  most 
worthwhile  amendment.  I  believe  it 
should  be  given  serious  consideration, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  Juris- 
prudence and  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering, but  particularly  from  the  medi- 
cal aspect  of  narcoticism.  I  have  had 
considerable  experience  with  this.  I 
have  listened  carefully  to  every  word  of 
the  debate.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  amendments  we  could 
have,  because  we  need  to  treat  the  ad- 
dicts where  they  lie  or  are  first  appre- 
hended. I  strongly  recommended  that 
this  first-aid  principle  be  applied  In  our 
legislation,  as  fuzzy  as  some  of  the  rest  of 
It  might  be.  I  c(»iunend  the  gentleman 
for  submitting  it.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  It  is 
with  some  reluctance  because  I  am  sjrm- 
pathetic  with  the  purpose  of  ttie  gentle- 
man from  Kansas,  as  I  have  heretofore 
stated.  However,  let  us  take  a  lode  at 
the  legislation  and  the  practical  aspects 
of  it.  The  addict  would  be  apprehended 
by  some  peace  officer — Federal  usually— 
and  would  be  brought  immediately  be- 
fore a  n.S.  commissioner  or  a  Justice  (rf 
the  peace,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a 
lawyer. 

He  is  then  bound  over,  if  there  is  rea- 
sonable ground  to  believe  that  a  crime 
was  committed  and  he  is  the  guilty 
party.    His  bail  is  set  at  that  stage. 

We  might  or  we  might  not  know  at 
that  point  of  the  arrest  whether  or  not 
he  is  an  addict.  However,  If  he  is  unable 
to  make  bail  he  is  Incarcerated,  and  then 
within  a  few  hours  the  withdrawal 
sympt(»ns  will  Indicate  to  us  whether  or 
not  he  is  an  addict. 

We  have  it  in  this  legislation  that  as 
soon  as  he  is  brought  before  the  Federal 
district  Judge,  the  competent  person  to 
make  this  decision  of  whether  or  not  this 
addict  is  eligible  for  rehabilitation,  tbat 
Judge  is  required  at  that  moment  to  ad- 
vise the  addict  that  he  can  make  an  elec- 
tion to  take  medical  treatment  and  cItH 
commitment  In  lieu  of  the  criminal  plea 
Usually  at  arraignment  they  plead  guilty 
or  not  guUty. 

I  say  we  should  turn  down  this  amend- 
ment, because  there  are  instances  whaa 
the  court  is  In  recess  for  a  period  of 
maybe  a  month  or  2  months,  and  tnU 
bidlvldual  at  that  time  would  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  arraigned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  there  were  some 
way  that  we  could  hold  him.  CertaMT 
as  soon  as  we  can  apprehend  and  catto 
up  with  a  drug  addict,  everybody  In  tws 
House  wants  to  be  sure  we  treat  thlsdia- 
ease  to  keep  the  contagion  from  bonf 
spread  in  the  community.  But  I  toow 
of  no  way— the  committee  has  worlcedoo 
this  problem— of  denying  a  person  wu| 
and  at  the  same  time  as  we  deny  him 
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:  ear  to  tread, 
and  I  claim 


liail  to  say  he  is  not  eligibly  JTor  the  bene- 
fits of  the  act. 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  ClMdr^^f"^.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SENNER.    I  am  pl^^tfed  to  yldd 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  sometimes 
fools  step  in  where  angels 
Certainly  I  am  no  lawyerL 
no  legal  mind,  but  I  am  Int  ^sted  in  get 
ting  medical  help  for  the  nun  who  needs 
It.  when  he  is  first  i^prehended  or  re- 
quests such  help.  We  sti^uld  exercise 
every  circumlocution  in  order  to  try  to 
meet  with  the  Constitutilcin.  Actually, 
I  do  not  believe  the  Constitution  is  in- 
volved. I  say  this  with  ^fime  temerity. 
We  are  not  denying  the  man  balL  I 
have  In  my  hand  H.R.  785l  Iwhlch  has  to 
do  with  Federal  hospital;  commitment 
(tf  mental  Incompetents,  as^edly  an  al- 
lied situation.  After  18  months  of  re- 
search, this  provides  there!  shall  be  prior 
judicial  determination.  I  Iwould  ask  the 
gentleman  if  we  could  not  have  prior  Ju- 
dical determination,  wltnout  delaying 
the  right  to  trial,  or  due  process,  or  the 
light  of  habeus  corpus,  6t  indeed,  the 
right  to  call  an  attorney,;  lor  any  other 
of  the  devices  assured  undb*  the  Consti- 
tution under  a  Judicial  dfetermlnatiCHi. 
With  the  election  of  the  right  to  lx>nd. 
or  bail,  to  make  this  immediately  avail- 
aide  to  the  man  as  we  do  ii>i  the  case  of 
mental  incompetents  under  section  4244 
of  title  18  of  the  UnitediStates  Code, 
would  be  a  step  forward,  fi  would  seem, 
we  have  perhaps  already  tampered  with 
these  constitutional  privileges. 

Mr.  SENNER.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
and  outstanding  doctor  tljat  the  addict, 
at  the  moment  he  is  arraigtied  before  the 
Commissioner,  can  elect  to  take  this 
course  of  action.  This  is  good.  However. 
In  the  event  the  addict  is  Ih  no  condition 
to  do  this,  and  somebody  Raises  YmU  for 
him,  I  would  not  want  thiii  addict  to  be 
excluded.  This  would  be  the  results  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kansa  sf  amendment. 

Ur.  HALL.  If  the  geiiileman  yields 
further,  the  man  would  npjb  be  excluded 
from  that  right  and  that  dtie  process,  be- 
cause he  would  not  makej  a  determina- 
tion in  that  case.  ; 

Mr.    SENNER.    But 
would  make  the  election, 
mediate  family.    Soi 
ban. 

Mr.  HAIIj.  The 
of  validity  rather  than  oj 
donality.  I  submit  to  mir  good  friend, 
if  this  is  the  only  basis  for  opposing  this 
uiendment  we  ought  to  p^  it  In  the  In- 
Jwwt  of  prior  treatment  Tor  somebody 
*ho  is  sick,  and  does  hav«  i  [the  very  cells 
of  his  body  eaten  away  wl  lii  narcotism. 

Mr.  SENNER.  I  thank  iie  gentleman. 
I  certainly  agree  with  hlmt 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ouestioa  Is  on 
we  amendment  offered  by  ihe  gentleman 
nwn  Kansas  [Mr.  DoLx].  j 

The  question  was  taken;  knd  on  a  dlvl- 
An  (demanded  by  Mr.  iDoz.i)    there 
•"^— ayes  31.  noes  63. 

8o  the  amendment  wac  Rejected. 

AmifSmMT  OFISBZD  BT  MB. 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Chiftman.  I  ofrer 
>Q  smendmeat. 
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Is  then  one 
nonconstitu- 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolit:  On 
page  ao,  after  line  23,  insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"Ssc.  805.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  Uw  o{  the  United  States,  any 
person  who  Is  convicted  undw  section  2  at 
the  Narcotic  Drugs  In^>ort  and  Export  Act 
of  secUon  4704,  4706,  4734  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964,  of  Illegally  selling  nar- 
cotic drugs,  and  who  the  court  determines  Is 
not  an  addict,  shall.  In  lieu  of  the  term  of 
Imprisonment  provided  In  the  law  under 
which  he  was  convicted,  be  sentenced  to  Im- 
prisonment for  a  term  of  at  least  60  years, 
except  that  If  such  person  furnishes  to  the 
court  Information  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  Commissioner  of  Narcotics  deter- 
mines will  be  useful  m  the  apprehension  or 
conviction  of  violators  of  laws  of  the  United 
States  restricting  the  sale  or  use  of  narcotic 
drugs,  the  court  may  reduce  the  term  of  Im- 
prisonment to  not  less  than  10  years. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'addict'  means  any  Individ- 
ual who  habitually  uses  any  narcotic  drug 
(as  defined  by  section  4731(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964)  so  as  to  endanger 
the  public  morals,  health,  safety,  or  welfare, 
or  who  is  so  far  addicted  to  the  use  of  such 
narcotic  drugs  as  to  have  lost  the  power  of 
self-control  with  reference  to  his  addlcUon. 

"(3)  the  term  'narcotic  drug*  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  such  term  la  given  by 
secticm  4731(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964." 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  legislation  we  have  before  us,  be- 
cause I  believe  drug  addiction  can  be  a 
disease  which  requires  treatment.  How- 
ever, the  legislation  we  have  before  us 
leaves  one  Important  vacuum,  the  non- 
addicted  "pusher." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  before  us 
today  is  as  serious  as  any  facing  our  Na- 
tion. Were  casualty  lists  issued  by  po- 
lice and  health  departments,  with  each 
addict  considered  a  casualty,  the  extent 
of  this  problem  would  be  brought  to  mind 
daUy. 

But  a  "Junkie"  who  is  found  dead  in  a 
hallway,  or  a  baby  bom  dead  to  an  ad- 
dicted mother,  or  a  young  girl  forced  into 
prostitution  to  maintain  a  $40  a  day  nar- 
cotic habit  appear  on  no  casualty  list — 
but  casualties  they  are.  There  is  no 
community,  wealthy  or  poor,  educated 
or  uneducated,  urban,  suburtian,  or  rural 
that  can  be  considered  immune  from  the 
problem  of  narcotics  today.  The  time 
for  complacency  has  long  since  passed.^ 

A  few  weeks  ago,  within  bloclEs  of  niy 
district  office,  a  19-year-old  boy  was 
found  in  possession  of  a  varied  assort- 
ment of  "pep  pills."  barbiturates,  and 
LSD.  Under  interrogation,  I  am  in- 
formed, he  admitted  to  being  a  user  of 
heroin. 

Another  young  man  was  inducted  Into 
the  Army  and  while  in  basic  training  was 
discovered  with  a  supply  of  marihuana 
cigarettes.  He  now  faces  an  undesirable 
discharge. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  doctor  2 
weeks  ago  concerning  a  boy  in  my  home- 
town who  was  awaiting  induction,  noti- 
fying me  that  this  boy  was  a  habitual 
user  of  marihuana.  And  mind  you,  my 
district  is  the  "gold  coast"  of  the  Natloti. 
not  the  poor,  underprivileged;  If  any- 
thing,   the   overprlvlleged.    This   same 


problem  is  present  In  every  comer  of 
this  Nation. 

I  have  formed  within  my  district,  an 
advisory  committee  (m  narcotics,  and 
we  have  held  meetings  and  soninars  in 
an  effort  to  expose  and  explore  this 
problem  and  hundreds  of  examples  could 
be  set  forth,  one  more  horrible  than  the 
other. 

Even  the  Jargon  of  the  narcotics  trade 
Is  common  in  the  conversation  of  our 
youth. 

The  problon  we  face  is  nationwide  and 
must  be  fought  on  every  level  from  the 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  to  the 
local  village  police  officer.  From  our 
great  universities  to  our  local  public 
schooL  From^e  n.S.  PubUc  Health 
Service  to  the  smallest  village  clinic. 

However,  the  problon  is  twofold. 
The  user,  the  addict,  the  victim,  what- 
ever term  you  use,  is  In  need  of  our  help. 
We  must  stand  ready  to  assist  but  even 
more  important,  we  must  act  to  prevent 
our  citizens  from  falling  Into  the  hor- 
rors of  addiction. 

The  real  enemy  and  the  one  who  de- 
serves our  unceasing  vlgUance  is  the  nffi- 
addicted  distributor  or  pusher  who  preys 
on  the  unfortunate  addict,  reaping  un- 
UM  profits  on  misery  and  degradation. 
He  is  as  great  a  menace  as  any  enemy 
engaged  against  the  United  States  this 
minute.  The  casualties  he  inflicts  ex- 
ceeds a  hundredfold  those  of  any  Viet- 
cong  terrorist.  The  grief  he  causes  is  as 
lasUng  and  as  terrible  as  if  he  had  put 
a  bullet  in  the  heart  of  his  victim.  He  is 
an  enemy  whose  only  cause  is  the  acqui- 
sition of  money.  He  profits  from  abused 
bodies,  tortured  minds  and  wrecked 
homes.  He  thrives  on  a  mother's  tears, 
a  family's  shame,  a  wife's  despondency. 

He  is  engaged  in  a  traffic  directed  from 
HeU. 

Therefore,  I  call  for  a  50-year  manda- 
tory Jail  sentence  for  such  nonaddicted 
distributors.  Let  us  let  the  punishment 
fit  the  crime. 

However,  this  proposal  Is  not  merdy 
vlndlctlveness.  It  can  become  tiae  of 
the  greatest  aids  in  our  war  against  the 
narcotic  evlL 

I  propose  that  the  sentencing  Judge, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
of  the  Treasury  Department  be  author- 
ized at  any  time  thereafter,  to  reduce 
that  sentence  to  a  minimum  of  10  years 
when  the  convicted  and  sentenced  nar- 
cotics distributor  has  furnished  Informa- 
tion leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  others  similarly  engaged  in  the  nar- 
cotics traffic. 

Let  us  turn  these  vultures  one  against 
the  other.  Let  us  sow  the  seed  of  right- 
eous terror.  Let  us  invoke  fear  among 
them,  distrust  of  each  other  and  above 
all  constant  awareness  that  an  aroused 
public  is  ready  to  put  them  away  long 
enough  to  prevent  their  return,  ever,  to 
the  narcotics  trade. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
c«nmend  the  gentieman  for  his  state- 
ment and  his  amendment  However.  I 
Would  like  to  paint  out  to  him  that  under 
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title  m  not  only  are  penalties  not  In- 
ereaeed  but  they  will  be  reduced  by  nar- 
ootles  peddlen  who  are  not  addicts,  be- 
tween the  aces  of  22  and  26.  This  is  a 
mighty  Mc  group.  In  fact,  the  largest 
number  of  peddlers  Is  in  that  age  group 
of  26  and  under.  Therefore.  I  urge  ttie 
gentleman  on  the  motion  to  recommit, 
which  I  assume  will  be  made  later,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  vote  in 
favor  of  that  amendment  because  It  wUl 
eliminate  that  part  of  the  bill  which  Is  so 
offensive.  The  motion  to  recommit  will 
be  consistent  with  the  amendment  that 
the  gentleman  Is  offering. 

Mr.  WOLFF.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  Bffr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
legislation.  I  believe  It  is  landmark  legts- 
latl(»i  and  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
reducing  the  incidence  of  drug  addiction 
in  America. 

There  can  be  no  queeticm  that  drug 
addiction  is  one  of  our  Nation's  most  seri- 
ous problems  because  it  destroys  the 
human  being  and  reduces  him  or  her 
to  complete  slavery  to  a  drug. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  has 
plagued  our  country  much  too  long.  We 
have  pctssed  strong  legislation  dealing 
with  narootlos  peddlers  and  I  have  sup- 
ported this  legislation  because  I  believe 
there  is  only  one  place  for  a  drug  ped- 
dler and  that  Is  In  Jail.  I  would  even  be 
willing  to  support  legislatlmi  which  would 
make  narcotics  peddling  so  serious  an 
offense  that  pediUers  could  be  sentenced 
to  ^e  death  penalty  for  a  second  of- 
fense. I  can  think  of  no  crime  more  evil 
than  to  knowingly  make  a  drug  addict  of 
aperson. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  hideous  as  Is  the 
crime  of  drug  peddling,  I  believe  we 
should  understand  that  the  victim  of 
drug  addiction  is  a  sick  person  and  must 
be  treated  If  he  is  to  be  rehabilitated. 

This  legislation  makes  such  treatment 
possible  and  I  am  happy  to  support  it. 
I  understand  an  amendment  wUl  be 
offered  to  exclude  from  treatment  thooe 
who  are  peddlers  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
satisfying  their  own  addiction.  I  re- 
spect the  gentlemen  offering  the  amend- 
ment and  I  am  sure  they  are  motivated 
by  the  same  strong  desire  that  Z  have  to 
get  peddlers  off  the  street.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  bin  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee gives  a  Judge  more  discretion  In  de- 
ciding it  the  peddler  Is  really  a  sick  man 
himself  and  should  first  be  treated  or  if 
he  is  Just  a  peddler  for  profit. 

My  own  feeling  Is  a  narcotics  addict 
should  be  removed  from  the  streets  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  treated  for  his 
illness.  Our  Jails  are  full  of  dope  ad- 
dicts who  after  serving  their  time  in 
prison,  go  right  back  to  their  addiction 
and  too  often,  their  road  of  crime.  I 
believe  this  legislation  provides  the 
means  for  helping  a  dcHPe  addict  who. 
above  all.  b  a  sick  man  and  must  be 
treated. 

It  would  be  my  opinion  that  we  must 
get  all  dope  addicts  off  the  itreets  and 
into  an  an)roi»rIate  Instltutian  for  treat- 
ment as  quickly  as  posslMe.  It  would 
furthor  be  my  Judgment  that  where  you 
have  a  peddler  who  sells  only  to  satisfy 


his  own  addiction,  a  court  of  proper 
Jurisdiction  should  be  permitted  to  de- 
cide whether  commitment  for  treat- 
ment will  better  serve  the  community 
or  whether  Incarceratlrai  for  peddling 
will  better  serve  the  cause  of  Justice. 

It  a];H>ears  to  me  there  is  an  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  thoee  who 
advocate  exclusion  from  treatment  those 
who  peddle  to  serve  their  own  addiction 
and  those  who  claim  a  peddler-user 
should  Just  be  treated  before  he  is  con- 
victed. 

We  now  have  such  a  system  in  dealing 
with  crimes  ccunmitted  by  people  who 
are  mentally  deranged.  If  a  court  of 
competent  Jiuisdiction  finds  a  person 
was  Insane  at  the  time  of  the  crime,  such 
person  is  first  committed  for  treatment 
and  then  is  CMnmltted  for  the  crime. 

I  believe  this  legislation  goes  a  long 
way  toward  rehabilitating  dope  addicts 
and  saving  our  citizens  from  crimes  com- 
mitted by  6.ape  addicts.  I  hope  we  can 
support  the  program  carefully  worked 
out  by  the  committee.  But  whether  the 
motion  to  recommit  carries  or  not.  I  hope 
we  do  not  lose  tivck  of  the  main 
thrust  of  this  legislation  which  I  believe 
will  do  much  to  help  reduce  dope 
addiction  In  this  country. 

My  own  strong  feeling  is  that  dope  ad- 
dicts first  of  all  are  sick  peoi^e — des- 
perately sick  people  and  should  be 
treated  as  such.  Merely  to  throw  them 
into  prison  without  adequate  treatment 
for  a  cure,  is  to  invite  them  to  go  right 
back  to  their  habit  of  crime  from  which 
they  can  go  right  back  to  their  drug  ad- 
diction. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  legislation  will  be 
overwhelmingly  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  cm 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Woltt]  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ITDTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  only 
to  eoq^laln  to  the  House  the  substance 
of  the  motion  to  recommit.  The  mo- 
tion to  reoommit  will  be  with  lnstructi(»s 
to  report  back  the  two  so-called  McClory 
amendments.  In  substance,  those 
amendments  would  amend  Uie  bill  to 
make  the  seller  of  narcotics  in^lgible 
for  dvll  commitment  so  that  the  addict 
pusher  cannot  escape  the  r«9on8iblllty 
for  his  crime.  The  other  McClory 
amendment  has  to  do  with  amendments 
to  title  m.  This  amendment,  if  it  were 
Inserted  In  the  bill,  would  retain  in  the 
law  the  present  limitations  in  the  Youth 
Corrections  Act  so  that  non-addict  vio- 
lators oi  the  narcotics  laws  cannot  avoid 
criminal  penalties  under  the  so-called 
Youth  Corrections  Act. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  wootls. 

BCr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  ex- 
tmded  and  thoughtful  debate  on  HJl. 
9167  in  which  this  body  has  been  en- 
gaged yesterday  and  today  is  particularly 
significant.  Our  deliberation  has  served 
to  underscore  the  concern  we  all  share 
for  a  problem  that  is  both  distressing  and 
friistrating.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  steps  that  are  taken  by  an  Indi- 
vidual leading  him  down  the  pathway  to 
the  idiysical  and  manl  degradations  of 


narcotic  addiction.  It  Is  even  more  dif- 
ficult for  that  individual  to  retrace  those 
steps,  to  rid  himself  of  this  dreadful 
disease  and  return  to  a  useful  exist- 
ence, to  live  a  life  without  the  crutch 
of  drugs. 

At  the  very  heart  of  this  problem  is 
the  continued  availability  of  narcotics 
and  the  pusher  or  seller  who  lives  oH  the 
weaknesses  of  others — whose  daily  exist- 
ence is  dependent  upon  the  recruitment 
of  new  addicts  and  the  perpetuation  of 
the  habits  ol  addicted  persons. 

We  are  worlclng  to  alleviate  drug  ad- 
diction In  this  country.  We  are  see- 
ing to  put  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  ad- 
dict to  retiu-n  him  to  a  drug-free  exist- 
ence by  treatment  and  rehabilitaticm. 
We  cannot  and  must  not  do  anything  at 
the  same  time  that  will  make  life  eas- 
ier for  the  pusher  or  seller  responsible 
for  the  growing  addiction  rates  in  our 
citles,  large  or  small. 

We  are.  in  effect,  offering  an  imibrella 
of  protection  for  the  seller  in  the  defini- 
tion of  the  eligible  individual  in  title  I  of 
this  bill — providing  preconviction  civil 
commitment  for  an  individual  charged 
with  selling  a  luurcotlc  drug  where  it  Is 
determined  by  the  court  that  such  sale 
WM  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supporting  the 
seller's  own  habit  We  have  not  turned 
our  back  on  the  seller-addict  in  this  bill. 
You  need  look  no  further  than  title  n 
to  see  that  provisions  have  been  made 
for  his  rehabilitation  and  treatment,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Attorney  Ooi- 
eral.  The  remedy  is  not  denied,  but  nei- 
ther does  the  remedy  serve  as  an  "our 
nor  dilute  the  conviction  and  sentencing 
provisions  of  those  laws  now  in  force 
which  deal  with  the  sale  of  narcotics. 
We  should  not  protect  the  seller  from 
trial  and  conviction  for  the  crime  he  has 
committed.  We  should  not  say  to  the 
sriler— in  any  degree— that  it  is  all  right 
if  he  destroys  the  lives  of  our  teenagers 
or  our  young  adults  by  getting  them  on 
the  needle,  so  long  as  he  does  not  make 
a  profit  at  it.  but  plows  his  profits  back 
into  Junk  to  pump  into  Us  own  arm. 

Perhaps  I  am  emphasizing  a  fine  line 
between  the  provisions  for  dealing  with 
the  seller  under  title  n,  as  opposed  to 
title  I.  However,  I  do  not  feel  that  there 
is  a  fine  line  at  all  between  the  addict  and 
Vbit  addict  who  is  a  seller.  I  will  give  no 
quarter  to  the  individual  who  Is  bent  on 
self-destruction  and  wants  to  take  a  few 
others  with  him.  In  doing  so  he  c(xn- 
poimds  the  very  problem  with  which  we 
are  concerned.  I  want  to  be  no  part  of 
holding  out  an  easier  road  to  the  seller, 
while  I  will  go  along  all  the  way  with  at- 
tempts to  rehabilitate  that  seller  once 
he  has  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
which  he  is  guilty.  There  Is  no  more 
heinous  crime  in  my  book  as  a  lawyer 
than  that  ctonmitted  by  the  Indivldosl 
who  preys  upon  the  weaknesses  of  othen 
to  perpetuate  his  own  habit. 

If  we  are  to  treat  and  rehabilitate  our 
narcotic  addicts,  let  us  not,  at  the  same 
time,  help  the  recruitns  of  addicts. 

Let  us  not  hold  up  a  sign  to  the  seller, 
saying,  If  you  are  on  the  needle  yourself 
yoa  can  come  in  under  title  I  for  a  dvll 
commitment  of  36  months  rather  than 
the  stiffer  penalty  for  trafBckersJnw- 
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(otics  which  is.  I  believe,  a  minimum  of 
S  years  in  our  Federal  pj ' 

I  hope  there  will  be  a  mdUon  to  re- 
eoounit  this  bill  this  aftemocn  contain- 
ing the  language  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered yesterday  by  the  genofeman  from 
QUnois  and  that  that  motiosi  MU  receive 
the  support  of  this  body, 

Mr.  McClobt's  amendment  reads  as 
loDows: 

page  4,  strike  out  lines  14  thH>ugb  23,  In- 
durive,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thweof  the  fol- 
iMrtng:  "3.  An  Individual  cbarkpd  with  un- 
towfuUy  Importing,  selling,  or  inspiring  to 
Unport  or  sell  a  narcotic  drug.'^ 


nofur- 
ttee  will 


rose;  and 

the  chair, 

'ommittee 

te  of  the 

Committee 


The  CHAIRMAN.   There 
ther  amendments,  the  Coi 

llK. 

Accordingly,  the  Commit 
the  Speaker  having  resumi 
lir.  BuKKB,  Chairman  of  th( 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the 

Iftiion,  reported  that  that    

having  had  imder  conslderaiion  the  bill 
ER.  9167,  pursuant  to  House  iResolutlon 
858.  he  reported  the  bUl  t«ck  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendmc  lits  adopted 
tor  the  Committee  of  the  Wt.  Ole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  tie  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.] 

Is  a  separate  vote  deman:^  on  any 
unendment?  If  not,  .the  Cbalr  will  put 
than  en  gros.  ] 

The  amendments  were  agraed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  T^e  question  is  cm 
ttie  engrossment  and  third  trading  of 
thebm. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  bei  engrossed 
lad  read  a  third  time,  and  vf»s  read  the 
tbird  time. 

Ttx  SPEAKER.  Tlie  qu44tion  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.    Mr.  Speaker, 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gei^Ueman  op 
poaed  to  the  bill? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON.   lam. 
cr. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerl^  wUl  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

■nie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ifr.  HnrcRUTsoN  moves  to  recommit  the 
bai,HJt.  0167  to  the  Ckmunlttee  to  the  Judl- 
Ovy.  with  InstruotlooB  to  repoit  the  same 
Jj*  to  the  House  forthwith.  iHth  the  fol- 
•wing  amendments : 

Page  4,  Btrlke  out  lines  14  th^nigh  2S,  in- 
dvlTe.  and  insert  In  Ueu  theriKtf  the  t<A' 
n«tBg: 

"(2)  An  Individual  charged  •Ith  unlaw- 
raUy  Importing,  selling,  or  cons  ;«rlng  to  Im- 
port or  leU,  a  narcotic  (^rug." 

P*ge  18,  strike  out  lines  4  th  i  nuch  10.  In- 

ehave. 

P>ge  18,  strike  out  Une  11  i  od  all  that 
loDows  down  through  and  li eluding  Une 
•<»pagel9.  1 

l^  18,  Une  9,  strike  out  "g^c.  809"  and 

^y  ao,  line  3.  strike  out  "aec.  804"  and 
"■Jrtln  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  302".  i ' 

^JW  ao,  strike  out  lines  7  th^io^  10,  to- 
?*■»«•  *nd  insert  in  Ilea  tbendf  "and  who 
»»  ooovlcted  of  a  vloUtlon  of  i  >w  rtfattng 
wmarthuana.   After  con-".  ' 

nf?P  ??•  '»«8lnnlng  In  Une  li  strike  out 
fitfuZ?  ^*"'  °'  Parole  nnds"  and  all  that 
™"|»i  down  through  "FMeral  fTOuth  Cor- 
'*''">«Act."lnUneaO.  |1 

"^  SPEAKER.     Wlthou 
"•Wevlous  question  is  o 
"*»  was  no  objection, 


.  Speak- 


trdend. 


objection. 


The  SPEABXR.  The  question  is  on 
the  moti<»i  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "noes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Utie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  198.  nays  168,  not  voting  66, 
as  follows: 

[RoUNo.  120] 
TEAS— 198 


Abbltt 

Abemetby 

AdaUr 

Adams 

Anderson,  lU. 

Andrews, 
Olenn 

Andrews, 
N.Dak. 

Arends 

AshbnxA 

Baring 

Bates 

Battln 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

BeU 

Betta 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

Broyhm,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrnes,  WU. 

CahUl 

CaUan 

Callaway 

Oartar 

Casey 

Oederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonB. 

Cleveland 

Comer 

Oonable 

Oonte 

Oorbett 

Cralay 

Cramer 

Cunningjiam 

Curtm 

Curtis 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Wis. 

delaOarsa 

Derwinakl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan.  Tenn, 

Dwyer 

Bdmondson 

Id  wards,  ta. 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Tsnn. 
Annunido 
Ashley 
Ashmwrw 


Xrienbom 

■verett 

PaUon 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R, 

Fountam 

Rellngbuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

OathlniEs 

Oettys 

OoodeU 

Orelgg 

Oross 

Orover 

Oubser 

Oumey 

Hagan,aa. 

Haley 

HaU 

HaUeek 

Haisha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

H«bert 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Horton 

Hoemer 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Jennings 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ifo. 

Keith 

King,  N.T. 

King,  Utah 

Komegay 

Kxuikel 

UOrd 

Langen 

Latta 

Tjennon 

Upscomb 

I«ng,  La. 

ICeauthy 

MoClory 

lioCulloch 

McDade 

lIcKwen 

MacOregor 

Mackay 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Uarsh 

Mathlaa 

May 

Ulcbel 

Mlnshall 

lOxe 

MoeUer 

Monagan 

MOore 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

NATS— let 
AspinaU 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bingham 
BUtnlk 
Brademaa 


MofhfT 
NelBen 
Olson.  Minn. 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
O'Nem,  Mass. 
PeUy 
PhUbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pimie 
Poage 

Poff  « 

Pool 
Qule 
QulUen 
BandaU 
BedUn 
Reid,ni. 
Belfel 

Rhodes,  Aria. 
Robison 
Rogers,  Tez. 
Rostenkowakl 
Roudebush 
Bumsfeld 
Satterfltid 
Saylor 
Sohialer 
Schmldhauser 
SchneebeU 
Schweiker 
Secrest 
Sclden 
Shipley 
Skubits 
Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 
Smith.  Va. 
Springer 
Stalbaum 
Stanton 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
SuUivan 
Sweeney 
Talcott 
Teague.  Clllf . 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Tuck 
Tapper 
Utt 

Waggonnar 
Walker,  Uim. 
.WaUcer,N.Mez. 
Watkins 
Watts 
Weltner 
Whalley 
White,  Tex. 
Widnall 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Tates 
Younger 


Brooks 

Byrne,  Pa. 

OabeU 

CeUer 

CheU 

Clark 

Olevenger 


Conyere 

HoItArtd 

Patman 

Oooley 

Holland 

Patten 

Corman 

Howard 

Pepper 

Culver 

HnU 

Daddarlo 

Hunaato 

PoweU 

Davis.  Qa. 

lehord 

Piloa 

Dawson 

Jacobs 

Pudnskl 

Delaney 

jarman 

PuroeU 

Dent 

Joeleon 

Raoe 

Denton 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rees 

£!««•„ 

Johnson,  Okia 

Raid.  N.T. 

DingeU 

Jones,  Ala. 

Reanlok 

Donohue 

Karaten 

Reusa 

Dom 

Karth 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Dow 

Kastenmeier 

Rodino 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Kee 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Bdwards.  Calif 

.  KeUy 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Kvana,Oolo. 

Ronan 

Farbsteln 

King,  Calif. 

Rooney,Pa. 

Famsley 

Klrwan 

Rosenthal 

FsoceU 

Roush 

Feighan 

Krebs 

Roybal 

Flood 

Kupfuman 

Ryan 

Fogarty 

Long.Md. 

St  Germain 

Ford, 

Love 

St.  Onge 

William  D. 

McDoweU 

Seheuer 

Frasar 

McFaU 

Senner 

Friedel 

MoOrath 

Sickles 

Fuqua 

McMUlan 

Sisk 

OaUagher 

Maodonald 

Smith.  Iowa 

Olaimo 

Machen 

Staggers 

Steed 

Olbbona 

Mackie 

Gilbert 

Madden 

Taylor 

Oilligan 

Matsunaga 

Tenser 

Orabowskl 

Matthews 

Thomas 

Gray 

Meeds 

Thompsoo.TB. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mlnlah 

Todd^^ 

Green,  Pa. 

Mink 

Tunney 

Orider 

Moorbead 

Tuten 

Griffiths 

Morgan 

UdaU 

Hagen,CaIlf. 

MotTto    ' 

Ullman 

Halpem 

Multe^ 

VanDeerUn 

HamUton 

Blurphy.ni. 

Vanlk 

Hanley 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Vlaorlto 

Hansen.  Iowa* 

Natcher 

Vivian 

Hansen.  Wash 

HedBl 

Whitener 

Hathaway 

O'Hara.m. 

WolS 

Hays 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Wright 

Hechler 

01scn,Mont. 

SaUoekl 

Helstoskl 

Ottinger 
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Andrews, 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Rivera.  S.C. 

OeorgeW. 

Hardy 

Roberts 

Ayree 

Hawkins 

Roneallo 

Berry 

Henderson 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Boiling 

Irwin 

Scott 

Bolton 

Jonas 

Shrlver 

Brown.  CUlf. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Stkee 

Burton.  Ckllf . 

lAndrum 

Smith.  N.T. 

Cameron 

L«Km 

Stafford 

Carey 

McVteksr 

Martin.  Ala 

ThompKm.Njr. 

Cohelan 

TOU 

Colmer 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Trimble 

Dyal 

MUIer 

Watson 

Bdwards,  Ala. 

MiUs 

WUte,  Idaho 

BUsworth 

ISoas 

Wbltten 

Xvins.Tenn. 

Murray 

WUllama 

Famum 

NU 

Willis 

Flynt 
Fulton.  Tttm. 

OTSrlen 
O'Konskl 

WUson, 
OhariasB. 

Garmati 

Passman 

Toons 

Oonoalei 

Reinecke 

Rhodea.Pa. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  derk  announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  MUler  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Booney  of  New  Tork  with  Mt.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Brown  of  CaUforala  with  Mr.  oil 
Clawaon. 

Mr.  MlUs  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  McTlcker  mXtb.  Ux.  OHonikt 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Marttn  of  Ai«h>m^ 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  <»»***« 
of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Moss  with  MT.  Ayrea. 

Mr.  Oohelan  wltli  Mr.  Martin  at  Nebraska. 

Mr.  SUcas  with  Mr.  Martin  at  UammcStax- 
setU. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Garmats  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Ifr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Ur.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Idwanli  of  *i«t.«ffft 

M^.  Oeorga  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  WataoB. 

Mr.  Chartas  H.  WUaon  with  Mr.  XUawortfa. 

Mr.  White  o<  Zdabo  with  Mr.  TaU. 
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Jwne  If  1966 


June  1,  1966 


Ur.  ThoCaiMon  of  Mmt  Jtnsj  with  Ur. 

Ur.  Hemtavoa  wltb  Mr.  Xrwla. 

Ur.  Oimy  with  Mr.  Colour. 

Mr.  Sftna  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Boneallo. 

M^.  OonaOM  with  Mr.  Hkwkliia. 

Mr.  WlUlams  with  Mr.  PHB&an. 

Mr.  Htwn  of  South  Ouolln»  with  Mr. 
Fulton  of  TanneMM. 

Mr.  Oamaron  with  Mr.  NhL 

Mr.  Jono*  at  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Stephens. 

Mr.  Lendnim  with  Mr.  RolMrta. 

Mr.  Rhodea  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
WUlla. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Jannan. 

Mr.  Younc  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Messrs.  TUCK,  ABBTTT  and  EVER- 
ETT cluuiged  their  vote  from  "nay"  to 
"yea."  *^ 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  AsHMOu}. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  acting 
under  the  Instructions  of  the  House  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. I  report  back  to  the  House  the 
bill  (HJl.  9167)  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  ^States  Code  to  enable  the  courts 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  prob- 
lem of  narcotic  addiction,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  certain  amendments. 

The  Clerk  wlU  report  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4.  strike  out  llnee  14  through  33, 
tncIuslTe,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
followtng: 

"(3)  An  Individual  charged  with  unlaw- 
fully Imparting,  selling  cr  oonsplrlng  to  Im- 
port or  sell,  a  narcotic  drug." 

Page  18.  strike  out  Unee  4  through  10, 
InduslTe. 

Page  18.  strike  out  line  11  and  aU  that 
follows  down  through  and  Including  line  8 
on  page  10. 

Page  10.  line  0,  strike  out  "Sec.  803"  and 
Insert  "Sec.  301". 

Page  30.  Une  3.  strike  out  "Sec  804"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  303". 

Page  30.  strike  out  llnee  7  through  10.  In- 
cluslve.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and  who 
was  convicted  of  a  violation  of  a  law  relating 
to  marlhtiana.    After  con-". 

Page  30,  beginning  In  line  13.  strike  out 
"If  the  Board  of  Parole  finds"  and  all  that 
(oUows  down  through  "Pederal  Touth  Cor- 
rections Act."  In  line  30. 

TbiB  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Tbm  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ytus  367,  nays  1,  not  voting  64.  as 
follows: 

[RoU  No.  laii 

TEAS— 887 

Abbitt  Andrews,  AsplnaU 

Abemethy  Olena  Bandstra 

Adair  Andrews,  Baring 

Adams  N.  Dak.  Barrett 

Addabbo  Anmmrto  Bases 

Albert  Arands  Battln 

Anderaan,  10.  Ashtacook  Beekworlh 

Anderson,  Adiley 

Tenn.  Ashsaore  BeU 


Bennett 

BetU 

BtBgbam 


Bow 


Bray 
Brook 
Brooks 
Broom  field 
Brown.  Clar- 

moe  J.,  Jr. 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Broyblll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  xnah 
Brme,  Pa. 
B7mee.Wla. 
CabeU 
CabUl 
Callan 
Callaway 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Cbslf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooley 
CorbeU 
Connan 
Craley 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
delaOam 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Dole 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 

Duncan.  Greg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Dwyer 
Bdmondson 
Bdwards.  CaUf . 
■dwards.La. 
Brienbom 
Bvans,Cido. 
■verett 
PaUon 
Parbsteln 
Famsley 
PasceU 
Pelghan 
Plndley 
Pino 
Ptsher 
Flood 
Pogarty 
Foley 
Fted.  Oerald  B. 
Ford. 

WUllamD. 
Fountain 


Oettys 

Olalmo 
(Mbbons 
OUbert 
OUllgan 
OoodeU 
Ofabowekl 
Oiay 

Oreen.Oieg. 
Oreen.Pa. 
Orelgg 
Orlder 
Oroes 
Orover 
Oubeer 
Oumey 
Hagan,  Oa. 
Hagen.  Calif. 
Haley 
HaU 
Halleck 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Hanley 
Hansen.  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hays 
H«bert 
Hechler 
Helstoskl 
Herlong 
Hicks 
HoUfleld 
BoUand 
Horton 
Hoomer 
Howard 
Hull 
Rungate 
Ruot 

Hutchinson 
Ichord    « 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif, 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonee,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kattft*""i>1w 
Kee 
Keith 
KeUy 
Keogh 
King.  Calif. 
King,  N.T. 
Klng.Tnah 
Klrwan 
Kluczynskl 
Komegay 
Krebs 
Kunkel 
Kupfennan 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
.  Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Long,  La. 
Long.Md. 
Love 

McCarthy 
MeClory 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McDoweU 
McBwen 
MePau 
McOrath 
McMillan 
Maodonald 
MacOregor 
Maehen 
Mackay 


Mlnshall 


MaUUard 


FreUnghuyam 

Frledei 

Fulton.  Pa. 

FuQua 

OaUagher 

Oathlngs 


Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
Matthews 
May 


Michel 


Monagan 
Moore 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Moaher 

MiUter 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelaen 

CHara.ni. 

O'Hara.Mleh. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 
Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Race 

RandaU 

Redlln 

RAGfl 

Reld.IU. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

ReuBS 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roaenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudeb\ish 

Roush 

Boybal 

Bumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

StOermaln 

St.  Onge 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Bisk 

Skublts 

Black 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Staggers 

fH^ltTSTim 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

TalooU 

Taylor 

Teague.CaUf. 

TSague,  Tex. 


Tenaer 

VanDeerlln 

Whltener 

Thomas 

Vanlk 

WldnaU 

Thompson.  Tex.Vigorlto 

Wilson.  Bob 

Thonason,  Wis. 

Vivian 

WoUI 

Todd 

Waggonner 

Wright 

TuA 

Walker.  Miss. 

Wyatt 

Tunney 

walker,  N.  Mex.  Wydler 

Tupper 

Watklns 

Yates 

Tuten 

WatU 

Younger 

UdaU 

Weltner 

Zablockl 

XJUouua 

Utt 

White,  Tex. 

NAYS— 1 
OrUBths 
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Andrews, 

Hanna 

Rhodes,  Fa. 

OeorgeW. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Ayraa 

Hardy 

Roberts 

Berry 

Hawkins 

Roncallo 

BoUlng 

Henderson 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Bolton 

Irwin 

Scott 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jonas 

Shrlver 

Burton.  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

SUces 

Cameron 

Landrum 

Stafford 

Carey 

Leggett 

Stephens 

Clawaoa.DeP 

McVlcker 

Cobelan 

Maran.Ala. 

ToU 

Ccdmer 

Trimble 

Dyal 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Watson 

Bdwards,  Ala. 

MUIer 

White,  Idaho 

Xllsworth 

Mills 

Whltten 

BvlDs,Tenn. 

Moss 

WUUams 

Pamum 

Nlz 

Willis 

Flynt 

O'Brien 

WUson, 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

O'Konskl 

Charles  H. 

Oarmats 

Passman 

Young 

Oonzalez 

Relnecke 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
Mr.  Miller  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Stafford. 
Mr.   Brown  of   California  with  Mr.  Dd 
Clawson. 
Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  McVlcker  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Scott  wltb  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Hanna  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Moss  with  Mr.  Ayree. 

Cobelan  with  Mr.  MarUn  of  Nebraska 

Slkes    with    Mr.    Martin    of    Msva- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 
Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Jonas. 
Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabsms. 
Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Wataon. 
Mr.  Charlee  H.  V711son  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 
Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  ToU. 
Mr.  Thompson   of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Trimble. 
Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Irwin. 

Carey  with  Mr.  CoUner. 

Bvlns  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Plynt  with  Mr.  RoncaUo. 

Oonxalex  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

vmilams  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Rivers   of   South   Carolina  wltb  Mr. 
Pulton  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  Jonea    of   Ncnrth    Carolina   with  Mr. 
Stephens. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Roberts. 
Mr.  R>«"«|f    of    Pennsylvania    with   Mt, 
WUIU. 
Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Jarman. 
Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  B\irton  of  CaUfofnJ*. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  taUe. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL  YEAR  OP  TBI 
BROOKLYN       SUNDAY      SCHOOL 
UNION 
Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  off«  • 

resolutlwi  (H.  Res.  864)  and  ask  vaam- 


Immnllate  oonsld- 
Uon.  as  fol- 
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mous  consent  for  its 

erstion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  reso^i 

lows: 

H.  Rxa.  864 

ttetolval,  That  the  nnlteill  Statea  House 
of  Representatives  recognizee  ^e  historic  Im- 
portance of  the  Brooklyn  Sunday  School 
Onion,  which  was  founded  oft  April  8,  1816. 
«Dd  which  Is  now  celebratln|;j  Its  sesqulcen. 
tennlal;  and  It  Is  further 

Beaolved,  That  this  body  Joins  with  the 
dtizens  of  Brooklyn  and  Ne^nYork  in  send- 
ing greetings  to  America's  |  frideet  Sunday 
icbool  union. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther^  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleqi|in  from  New 
Yoi*? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ifr.  BfULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ecumen- 
ism has  long  been  the  order  of  the  day  in 
the  House  of  Representatwes. 

The  adoption  of  House  Resolution  864 
Is  but  one  more  evidence  uiereof . 

Our  distinguished  Speak»r,  a  good  and 
devout  Catholic,  recognize^  a  member  of 
the  Jewish  faith  to  presetit  a  resolution 
honoring  the  Protestants  qf  our  country. 

We  thus  take  note  of  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  o^  ithe  Brooklyn 
Sunday  School  Union. 

For  many  years  the  Bnidklyn  Sunday 
School  Union  has  celebrated  their  an- 
niversary with  a  parade  <>f  the  Sunday 
school  children  through  Brooklyn.  This 
year  the  parade  will  take  p  ice  on  Thurs- 
day, June  9,  1966.  I 

The  Brooklyn  Sunday  l^chool  Union 
Is  made  up  of  all  the  Proteetant  sects  of 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  ajQd  every  Prot- 
estant church  sends  a  fine  contingent  of 
their  Sunday  school  chiloren,  teachers. 
and  ministers  to  participajtie. 

The  union  contributes  tp  the  spiritual 
welfare,  religious  education,  and  moral 
training  of  the  youth  of  qur  community 
and  Brooklyn  takes  prldb  in  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  oldest  Sfinday  school 
union  in  the  entire  Unlteq  States. 

We  thus  give  public  recognition  of  the 
service  to  the  youth  of  outr  area  so  gen- 
erously and  unselfishly  givimi  for  the  past 
century  and  a  half  by  the  3ro(ddyn  Sun- 
day School  Union. 
The  resolution  wsis  agraed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  pas  laid  on  the 
tiriile. 


HIGHWAY  SPO 

Mr.  VANIK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  ai|d  extend  my 
remarks.  i 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tl^re  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  g<BtIeman  from 
Ohio?  V 

There  was  no  objection.  , 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr.  Speiiker,  last  eve- 
ning as  I  drove  to  Wainington  from 
Cleveland  I  traveled  ovisr  Interstate 
Highway  70  between  Bi««Eewood  and 
Baocodc  and  found  this  new  interstate 
Ugfaway  to  be  one  of  th^most  beauti- 
ful highways  in  the  United  States. 
North  and  south  lanes  have  an  extreme 
V  aUractive  median  stripi  I  As  the  high 
^V  crosses  over  seveifQ  Allegheny 
°>ountain  ridges,  the  mo  .irlst  can  view 
some  of  the  most  beautif  ^  landscape  In 
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the  entire  country.  The  Bureau  of  High- 
ways of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  State  of  Maryland  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  deserve 
credit  for  the  extremely  fine  design  and 
develc^mient  of  this  roadway. 

Although  this  beautiful  highway  has 
only  recently  been  opened  to  Uie  public, 
within  the  past  year,  it  is  already  clut- 
tered with  ugly,  lighted  bUlboard  signs, 
most  of  which  advertise  Washington 
hotels  and  motels.  Among  the  highway 
spoilers  are  the  following  Washington 
area  hotels  whose  signs  aerre  to  destooy 
so  much  of  what  public  dollars  have  built. 

The  Ambassador  Hotel,  Washington, 
DC. 

llie  Howard  Johnson's  Motor  Lodge, 
Washington,  D.C. 

■nie  Shoreham  Hotel.  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  Harrington  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  International  Inn,  Washington. 
D.C. 

The  Washington  Hotel.  WasMngton. 
D.C. 

The  Executive  House  of  Washington. 

The  Unden  mil  Hotel  and  Motor  Inn 
ofBethesda.Md. 

The  Wax  Museum,  Washington.  D.C. 

Ilie  Venice  Bfotel  of  Hagerstown.  Md. 

The  Holiday  Inn  of  Hagerstown.  Md. 

The  Hancock  Motel  of  Hancock.  Md. 

I  am  particularly  shocked  that  fine 
Washington  hotels  and  motels  should 
find  it  necessary  to  use  this  tjrpe  of  ad- 
vertising wtilch  serves  to  ruin  an  other- 
wise fine  roadway.  Perhaps  they  should 
organize  and  establish  a  single  tourist 
accommodation  facility  which  would  pro- 
vide reservation  service  and  list  avail- 
ability for  all  hotels  in  the  Washington 
area.  If  this  kind  of  a  fadli^  were  es- 
tablished it  could  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  unsightly  biUboards  and  provide  the 
tourist  with  an  adequate  reservation 
service  on  the  approcush  to  the  Metro- 
politan area  of  Waslilngton.  This  would 
benefit  the  touring  public  as  well  as  the 
hotel  and  motel  industry. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  hotels  and 
motels  ot  the  Washington  area  which 
benefit  so  much  from  the  millions  of  tax 
d(Hlars  that  are  spent  to  make  Washing- 
ton a  beautiful,  attractive  city,  will  re- 
consider the  chei4>  and  unsightly  high- 
way advertising  which  detracts  so  much 
fitxn  highway  values  and  highway  re- 
sources paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of 
America. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

^J.  Res.  763.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  in 
which  June  14  occurs  as  Natlcmal  Flag  Week. 


CHARLES  W.  HOWARD.  DEAN  OF 
SANTA  CLAX7SES 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Bptaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there   objectloa 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frpm-^^ 
New  Yoik? 
There  was  no  objectlcm. 
Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  Charle 
Howard,  a  colorful  personality  who  was 
known  to  thousands  of  children  simply 
as   Santa   Claus.   died   recently.     Re- 
garded as  the  dean  of  Santa  Clauses,  he 
InstltutlonaMaed  the  role.    Over  a  period 
<rf  SO  years  he  C(Xiducted  his  Santa  Claus 
Scho<d  at  Alblcm,  N.Y.,  where  he  trained 
hundreds  of  Santa  Clauses  for  leading 
department  stores  sJl  over  the  Nation. 
Year  after  year  he  was  a  familiar  figure. 
waving  to  the  delight  of  young  and  (dd 
from  atop  his  sleigh  in  Macy's  aimual 
Thanksgiving  Day  parade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  one  who 
brought  more  Joy  to  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  America  than  Charlie 
Howard,  our  Nation's  No.  1  Santa  Claus. 
I  was  privileged  to  know  him  from  child- 
hood. I  enjoyed  watching  him  in  his 
woricshcw  in  his  bam,  where  he  made  ex- 
cellent toys  by  hand;  I  remember  him 
dressed  in  his  Santa's  outfit,  with  flowing 
beard,  holding  forth  in  a  department, 
store  chuckling  at  the  boys  and  giils  who 
whiQ)ered  Christmas  wishes  in  his  ears; 
in  later  years  I  sat  in  front  of  Macy's 
with  my  children  who  waved  to  him  as 
he  ho-ho-ho-ed  from  his  sleigh.  I  will 
watch  next  year's  Macy's  parade  with  a 
sad  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  articles  about  Charles.  W. 
Howard   from   the   Orleans   RepulUle- 
American  of  Albion.  N.Y.,  dated  May  6, 
and  from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  3: 
[nom  the  Orleans  Republic- Anvarlran ,  May 
6,1006] 
Cbabues  W.  Howabo,  69,  Succumbs 
Charles  W.  (Charlie)  Howard.  69.  founder 
of  the  nationally  known  Ohartea  W.  Howard 
8anU  Glaus  Sdiooi.  died  May  1,  at  Newfane 
Inter-Communlty  MMnorlal  Hospttal.  New- 
fane,  following  a  heart  attack. 

He  had  been  a  patient  at  the  hoepttal  fOr 
several  weriu  earlier  this  year,  after  return- 
ing from  his  annual  Santa  Claus  Job  a* 
Nleman-Marcus  Departmant  Store  In  Dallaa. 
About  a  week  ago  he  returned  to  the  hoa- 
pltal  suffering  pneumonia. 

Pounded  In  1937,  the  Santa  Qaus  School 
trained  hundreds  of  Santas  for  'tMVtb 
stores,  duba,  th««ters  and  Institutions  In  aU 
parts  of  the  nation.  Many  of  them  came 
hack  year  after  year  for  refreaher  ooursee. 

He  claimed  It  to  be  the  only  school  of  Its 
kind  In  tibe  world,  "dedicated  to  the  train- 
ing and  equipping  of  men  and  women  to 
play  the  role  of  Santa  and  Mrs.  Claus." 
~He  appeared  annually  In  Macy's  Thanks- 
giving Day  Parade  In  New  York  City,  and  baa 
been  the  host  to  hundreds  of  toy  sales  otxa- 
ventlons  from  New  Yatt.  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  owner  of  the  Myers  Stores  chain  took 
Mr.  Howard  and  his  wlfs  Buth.  to  Australia 
a  few  years  ago  to  conduct  a  aohool  there. 
The  Howards  were  planning  a  reitum  trip 
next  Christmas. 

Mr.  Howard  designed  Christmas  Burk  a 
few  years  ago,  oomidete  with  reindeer  and 
other  amusements  Including  a  miniature 
raUroad.  The  park  was  financed  by  local 
businessmen  and  Incorjiorated,  but  failed  to 
be  self -sustaining  and  was  taid  to  a  group  of 
lawyers  and  tavern  owaan  last  year  at  a 
bankruptcy  sale. 

Mr.  Howard  was  secretary  of  the  Orleans 
County  Fair  for  several  years  and  sponaored 
a  pageant  entitled  "The  History  of  Orleans 
County ."    During  his  term  ss  secretary,  be 
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bad  tb»  taifask  H>Fl*  P**  takad  In  tiM  o*- 
ttoo.  wtueb  «M  tn*  sobleot  at  a  "BeUevv-It- 
Or-WoC"  cartoon  by  BoiMn  Blplay. 

ICr.  Etowartl  dlrwCad  playi  In  Wiiatian  N«w 
York  bcXon  1m  foundMl  tb«  Santa  caaua 
Sobool.  In  (Vimanrt  «a  a  public  apaakar,  ba 
glran  a  atanrtlng  ovation  for  bu  atUrlng 
at  tSte  Kanaaa  Ctty  Botary  Club,  Hm 
flnt  suob  bonor  glvan  a  apaaker  tbara. 

Aetlva  In  tba  Albbn  Vint  Matbodlat 
'  Obureb  In  tba  paat,  ba  wm  a  Smdagr  Bcbool 
taaobar.  tbe  orgaaUKnc  Sunday  SAool 
taaebar  of  tba  "Buattar  daaa".  a  aaioiat  In 
tha  cbotr.  a  truatarand  a  lay  apaakar. 

Mr.  Howard  waa  bom  at  tba  family  booM 
on  Bouta  SI,  AUdon,  Juna  15,  1800.  Ha  waa 
a  1916  gradnata  at  tba  AIMon  Oantral  Scduwl. 
Be  ownad  and  opavatad  tba  Howard  farm 
and  waa  a  mambar  of  tba  liiiltna  Toy  Vao- 
tory  untU  Ita  doatng. 

m  addition  to  bla  widow,  Butb  O.  (Wab- 
atar)  Howard,  Ut.  Howard  leavaa  a  aoa. 
WUUam  J.  of  Warran,  IClcb.:  a  daugbter, 
lira.  Braratt  D.  Bargenuua  ot  Buffalo,  four 
gtandeblldren. 

{FMm  tba  N^w  Totk  Ttanaa.  May  S,  IMC) 

OmMMiaa  Bowaib.  Ha  1  Saur*  CiAxm—Otn- 

Mam  WtauLVt  or  School  voa  Kn  KanfOLaa 


AiMtam,  n.T..  May  1. — Obarlaa  W.  Howard, 
tba  "daan  of  Santo  OUuaea."  la  daad. 

Mr.  Howard,  wbo  oparatad  a  acbool  for 
dapartmant  atora  Xrla  Krlnglaa  on  bla  apple 
farm  bera.  dlad  Sunday  In  a  boepltal  at  tba 
age  of  40. 

f  i'll'AU  nCB  FAST 

Tba  Jovial  No.  1  St.  Nlok  flrat  became  a 
Santa  wblla  a  grade  acbool  pupU  "because  I 
waa  Bbart  and  fat  and  bad  a  big  grin."  Hla 
aobool  daya  ovar,  Mr.  Howard  went  on  tba 
road  aa  a  toy  aalaaman  and  ftownad  at  tbe 
unkampt  ooatumaa  and  laak  of  cblld  ptj- 
ebolocy  dlaplayad  by  many  dapartmant  atore 
Santaa. 

Later  ba  waa  aaeratary  of  tbe  Orleana 
Oounty  (N.T.)  Fair  Aaaoelatlon  and  managed 
an  amateur  ttieatileal  grot^i,  but  bla 
tbougbta  kept  reverting  to  elelgtihalla  and 
rooftop  eblmnaya.  In  1967,  Mr.  Howard 
opened  bla  aebool  and  advertlaed  for 
atudentik 

Hla  flimea  dealt  wltb  payobology,  ooMum- 
Ing.  maka-iq>,  wblakar  grooming,  voloe  modu- 
lation and  bo-b»-be-lng.  T^e  oouiaea  atarted 
off  wltb  oHantatton  In  tba  arlgtii  of  Santo 
Clana,  a  popularlaatton  of  tba  original  St. 

Mr.  Howard  told  tmdergraduatea  tbat  in 
the  fourth  century  of  tba  Cbrlattan  era  St. 
Niobolaa.  who  lived  In  Aala  Minor,  gained 
fame  for  many  acta  of  generoalty.  One  of 
hla  baat>known  deeda,  tha  combination  dean 
and  faculty  of  tha  acbool  ttdd  bla  undtr- 
graduataa,  oonewnad  an  impovartahed  noble- 
man who  eouMnt  marry  off  hla  three  daugb- 
tan  baeauaa  tbey  bad  no  dowrlaa.  He  de- 
cided to  aend  tbam  forth  into  a  "hfe  of 


8t  Nidtolaa  heard  about  tbla.  Mi*.  Howard 
related,  and.  ona  daik  night,  he  toaaed  a  bag 
of  gold  ttiroagh  a  window  Into  the  noble- 
man"!  houaa.  Tba  father  naed  tba  gold  aa 
dowrlaa,  and  In  abort  order  found  burtMtnda 
for  bla  daughtva.  Thus,  St.  Nlck'i  name 
became  aaaodatad  with  tbe  giving  of  ffiSU 
In  eeoret,  and  the  legend  grew. 

In  1968.  Mr.  Bowaid  gave  hla  growing  fame 
a  qnirt  by  oondnettng  ctaaaaa  at  Santo  Claua. 
Xnd.  In  addltlan  to  bla  tutoring  dutlea.  he 
^ayad  tha  lead  In  Santo  ndea  for  many 
yaara  at  Maey^  dapartmant  atore  in  New 
Tork  and.  laat  year  be  performed  at  Nlaman- 
MareoB  atona  In  Dallaa. 

Mr.  Howard  conducted  rlaaeea  In  tba  lOO- 
yaar-oM  farmhooaa  of  hla  «0O-acre  fUm. 
about  10  milaa  firam  Lake  Ontario.  He  tn- 
■latad  that  hla  popHa  take  notaa  doling  hia 


In  wnphaMaiag  tba  legaadary  badcground 
of  bla  subject,  ha  declared: 

*Tou*ve  got  to  know  tbe  character  you're 
playing.  It's  so  real  to  ma  somatUnea  tbat 
I  can  feel  the  reindeer  breathing  on  my 
dMek." 

Surviving  Mr.  Howard  are  hla  widow,  a  aon 
and  a  daughter. 


THE  NEW  OI  BILL  IS  UNFAIR 
TO  &CANT 

Mr.   SAYLOR.    Mr.   Speaker,   Z  ask 

luumlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rscord. 

The  SnSAKBR  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
PomsylTanla? 

There  Iras  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress recently  enacted  the  Veterans'  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act  of  1966.  I 
supported  this  measure,  both  In  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  My 
support,  however,  did  not  mean  that  I 
was  completely  satisfied  with  the  bill  In 
Its  final  form.  Rather,  it  indicated  an 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  the  more  we 
perfected  the  bill,  the  more  it  would  cost. 
The  more  it  cost,  the  greater  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Presidential  veto. 

Members  will  recall  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  given  the  green  light  to  a 
reterans  education  blU  wltb  a  first-year 
cost  ot  approximately  $100  million  The 
bill  that  was  finally  sent  to  the  White 
House  for  approval  had  a  first-year  cost 
In  excess  of  $350  million.  So,  the  fact 
that  the  bill  is  more  restrictive  than  the 
World  War  n  or  the  Korean  OI  bills  is 
understandable. 

Today.  June  1,  the  educational  pro- 
TisiODs  of  the  new  OI  bill  become  effec- 
tive. In  this  period  of  time  since  March 
3,  the  date  the  bill  was  approved,  eor- 
respMidence  I  have  received  has  reflected 
some  of  the  shortcomings  and  inequities 
of  the  new  law. 

One  serious  Inequity  was  created  as 
the  result  of  the  retroactive  entitle- 
ment date  selected,  January  31,  1956. 
Many  otf  the  yo\mg  men  who  earned 
eligibility  for  edueattonal  allowances  un- 
der the  OI  bill  could  not  delay  their 
career  plans  until  the  Congress  decided 
to  pass  a  OI  bill.  So.  they  obtained  their 
education  with  Ixxrowed  money.  Now. 
they  are  paytnc  for  th^r  education, 
while  others  are  being  financed  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  One  letter  I  have 
received  Illustrates  the  plight  of  this 
group.    It  f<rik>w8: 

Llothbll,  Pa. 

DsAa  OovaaaasxAir  Satlos:  I  am  a  vet- 
eran wbo  aerved  from  19M  to  1969  In  tbe 
United  Stotea  Air  Force.  If  I  were  just  now 
heginntng  coUege,  I  would  be  able  to  do  ao 
with  tba  aid  provided  by  tba  government  in 
tha  recently  paaaed  OX  Bducatlon  and  Houa- 
IngBUl. 

However,  when  Z  waa  discharged  from  tbe 
Abr  Voroe  in  1960  I  knew  I  wanted  a  collage 
education  and  decided  to  try  to  work  my  way 
through  Clarion  Btoto  CoUege.  I  waa  96 
yeaia  old  and  could  not  poatpone  coUege  im- 
tU  a  new  OJ.  BlU  waa  paased.  I  bad  no  fl- 
naacial  aaalstanca  whatsoever,  but  worked 
nlgbU  and  want  to  rlssase  during  tbe  day. 
In  my  laat  year  it  waa  naoeaaaqr  for  me  to 
make  a  loan  which  has  to  be  repaid  in  fuU 
with  mtareat.  X  graduated  in  1»6«  with  a 
BB.  Degree  tn  Bducatlon.    I  did  not  go  Into 


teafiMng  tha  flrat  year,  but  worked  In  a  fta- 
tory.  On  a  teacher's  beginning  salary  i 
would  have  been  unable  to  pa^  my  debts.  I 
am  now  teaching  and,  on  64,600  a  year,  am 
ttill  paying  on  the  loan  I  made  for  my  last 
year  of  ooUege. 

I  feel  it  U  a  gross  Injustice  tbat  then  li 
to  be  no  relmburaement  or  bonus  of  say 
kind  for  veterans  in  my  situation.  Rep. 
Paul  Pnto  la  quoted  as  saying,  "the  gov- 
ernment owes  Its  flgbtlbg  men  much  more 
than  we  are  giving  them  here."  and  you 
are  quoted  aa  caning  tbe  amount  "a  dU. 
graee."  If  it  la  a  dlagrace  to  give  so  little, 
la  It  not  more  of  a  disgrace  to  give  nothing 
to  veterans  such  aa  myself?  It  looks  as  If 
we  are  to  be  overlooked  merely  because  ire 
have  already  footed  our  education  bUls  our- 
selvea. 

Certainly  relmbureement  for  our  education 
would  coat  money,  but  tbe  government  will 
undoubtedly  apoid  thousands  ot  doUais  on 
men  wbo  wUl.  begin  coUege  and  drop  oat 
aft«r  6  montba,  a  year,  or  perhaps  2  yean. 

I  firmly  beUeve  there  should  be  some  sort 
at  reimbursement  tar  veterans  who  are  eli- 
gible but  have  already  paid  for  their  own 
ednoatlan. 

Stnoartiy, 

JoaarH  P.  BmcoexT. 

The  recently  enacted  OI  bill  contains 
other  inequities,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
monthly  educational  allowances  under 
this  law  for  a  veteran  with  no  dependents 
are  $100  for  full-time  schooling;  $75  for 
three-quarter  time  attendance  and  |S0 
for  half  time.  Now,  the  War  Orphans' 
Educational  Assistance  Act  also  provides 
monthly  allowances  for  children  of  de- 
ceased or  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled service-connected  veterans  pur- 
suing a  program  of  education.  Just  last 
year,  on  June  14.  1965.  this  same  House 
of  Representatives  decided  that  $110  fuU 
time;  $80  for  three-quarter  time  and  $50 
half  time  was  not  enough  money  for 
these  students.  So,  in  Public  Law  89- 
222,  the  monthly  allowances  for  war  or- 
phans were  increased  to  $130;  $95  and 
$76  req)ectlvely.  Thus,  we  find  the  war 
orphan  receiving  $30  monthly  more  than 
the  vetMtm,  with  both  pursuing  the 
same  courses  on  a  full-time  basis.  Tbe 
war  wphan  attending  sehotd  three-quar- 
ter time  receives  only  $5  per  month  leas 
than  the  veteran  attending  school  full 
time.  The  war  orphan  attending  school 
half  time  receives  the  same  allowance, 
$75  per  month,  as  the  veteran  attending 
school  three-quarter  time.  Now,  if  any- 
one can  tell  me  why  a  25-year-old  veter- 
an needs  less  money  while  going  to  col- 
lege than  an  18-year-old  high  school 
graduate,  I  would  be  happy  to  be  en- 
lightened. 

Other  shortcomings  of  the  new  lav 
pointed  out  in  my  correspondence  was  the 
failure  to  include  either  on-the-job 
training  or  flight  training.  Both  of  these 
programs  were  included  in  the  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  OI  bills.  I  share 
the  ccHicem  of  my  colleagues  about  au- 
Uioilzing  training  under  this  law  that 
could  be  classed  as  avocational  or  hobby 
training.  In  Ilmltli«  flight  training  to 
courses  for  credit  toward  a  college  de- 
gree, we  have  barred  the  door  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  obtaining  a  oom- 
mettsial  pilot's  license. 

As  we  embark  upon  this  iar-readilof 
program,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study 
Its  shortcomings.  I.  for  one.  Intend  to 
introduce  legdslatfon  to  correct  them. 
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LOCAL  POLICE  IN  pOLXTMBUS. 
GA..  RAISE  MONEY  F0R  DESERV- 
INO  COUPLE 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  libeaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  'fss  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ektend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extn  iieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tfcqre  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gei^tleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mrj '  Speaker.  I 
want  to  praise  the  Cohimnls,  Oa.,  police 
department  for  their  recent  show  of  good 
will  and  outstanding  comnUinlty  leader- 
ship. Hans  D.  Desch.  the  son  of  Sgt. 
and  Mrs.  James  B.  Bryso|),  drowned  In 
Columbus,  Oa.,  last  week. 

Sergeant  Bryson  is  stal^bned  at  Fort 
Benning,  but  since  Hans 'was  not  an 
American  citizen,  he  couldl  not  be  burled 
on  the  post.  Ther^ore,  hflsparents  ar- 
ranged for  the  burial  of  Hans  in  the 
State  of  WashingtcHi.  Buti^geantand 
Mrs.  Bryson  could  not  ail(^rd  to  attend 
the  funeral.  The  pollo4|  department 
heard  of  the  incident  antt  enlisted  the 
help  of  private  citizens  ai^o  raised  over 
$1,000  so  that  the  Bryson^  could  attend 
the  funeral. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Columbusl  I  Oa.,  has  al- 
ways been  known  as  a  goMl  army  town- 
We  are  proud  of  the  clos^  i  relationships 
that  have  long  existed  between  the  mili- 
tary at  Fort  Benning,  thel  free  world's 
largest  Infantry  center,  anil  the  civilian 
community.  Tbla  warm  dlBplay  of  con- 
cern and  affection  by  the  m^bers  of  the 
police  departmoit  and  tp^  cdtlzens  of 
Columbus  Is  Just  another  example  of  this 
spirit  of  cooperation.         1 1 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uimnunous  consent 
to  Insert  the  full  account  oif  this  Incident 
as  reported  by  the  Columbus  Ledger  In 
the  Recoso.  I 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  the:  4  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  geifleinan  from 
Oewgla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

Ukal  Policb  Raisk  Monxv  roB  Coutlb 

Because  Coliunbua  poUcem  ah  cared,  a  sor- 
rowing couple  win  board  an  airplane  today 
to  travel  to  tbe  sUte  of  Wastilngton,  where 
they  wui  attend  tbe  burial  cCl  tbelr  11-year- 
014  ion.  I 

Before  members  ot  the  po  Doe  department 
became  Interested  in  the  case,  there  waa  Uttle 
bope  that  Sgt.  James  B.  Sryafm  and  bla  wife 
would  be  able  to  attend  the  fiineral. 

The  boy.  Hans  D.  Desch,  drdwned  laat  Mon- 
<ls7  when  he  stepped  off  In]  water  over  hla 
l>eftd  while  wading  In  Cooper 

The  Brysons,  of  8836  I>al4  JDr..  orlglnaUy 
jbid  Uttle  hope  of  attendl4f  the  fimeral. 
The  sergeant  waa  brcdce  and  ii  debt. 

However,  Sunday,  tbe  COhunbua  PoUce 
D^.  turned  over  $686  that'  the  policemen 

the  depart- 


themselvea  had  collected  wl 
niait  and  from  outside  don 

"As  ioon  as  tbe  peraonn* 
^•P»rtment  learned  of  tbe  p; 
^•Partment  got  busy,"  said 
•■tMit  police  chief. 

The  word  got  around. 
""Wing  where  elae  to  go,  u^v^t^us,  buou  uw- 
nstiona  to  tbe  poUce  wbo  tbmed  over  tba 
■oney  to  tbe  Brysona.         1 1 

Most  of  the  numey  came  fr«n  private  dtt- 
■M,  according  to  Det.  Lt.  Jadk  Oonlter. 

He  said  Bryson  said  tbat  b*  had  nettna 
^J"  "1  other  contributions 'from  dtlaena 
"bo  wanted  to  help 


of  tbe  poUce 

lem  tbe  whole 

C.  Boon,  aa- 

eiUaens  not 
it  their  do- 


The  problon  aroee  when  Sgt.  Bryaon.  tbe 
boy's  stepfather  and  bla  wife,  Helen,  bad  to 
arrange  to  have  tbe  boy  burled  In  tbe  Bryaon 
family  plot  In  Pullman. 

Since  be  was  not  an  American  citizen,  tbe 
boy,  Hans  D.  Deach,  was  not  eligible  for 
burial  on  post  at  Port  Benning. 

The  Army,  however,  under  dependent  reg- 
ulations, arranged  to  take  the  body  to  Pull- 
man. 

Sgt.  Bryson  today  aatd,  "I'm  at  a  loaa  for 
words.  I  want  to  thank  everyone  for  help- 
ing us." 

MEMORANDUM-^ADDITIONAL  AIR- 
BORNE  TELECASTINO  CAPABILI- 
TIES 

Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chambssmtw]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoBo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecttoa 
to  the  request  of  the  goitleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speak«-, 
tommrow,  June  2,  the  House  Is  scheduled 
to  consider  S.  2950,  the  1967  Defense  pro- 
cur^nent  authorization.  As  Members 
are  aware  from  reading  the  UU  and  the 
accompanying  report,  t^  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  added  a  number  of 
amendments  which  will  be  of  qwdal  in- 
terest in  the  forthcoming  ddMtte. 

I  intend  to  discuss  on  the  floor  tomor- 
row the  committee  amendment  rriating 
to  additional  airborne  telecasting  ca- 
pabilities, and  for  the  convenience  of  my 
colleagues,  under  unanimous  consent  I 
Insert  in  today's  Rxcokd  a  monorandum 
on  this  proposal  so  that  it  may  be  avaU- 
able  for  easy  reference  during  tomorrow's 
debate. 
MKMoatWDPM — AnamoivAL  Anaoamc  Tau- 

CASTINO  CAPABILtma 

Be  House  Armed  Services  Oommlttee  amend- 
ment to  S.  2960,  tbe  Defense  Procure- 
ment Authorization  Bill,  aa  reptxted  on 
May  16,  1966,  to  provide  imder  tlUe  I, 
Sec.  101  (page  4.  beginning  on  Una  8) 
aircraft  *  •  •  f or  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Cocpa.  61.442,300,000  of  which  amount 
620,000,000  Is  authorised  only  for  addi- 
tional aircraft  and  electronic  equipment 
to  be  used  for  expanded  airborne  tele- 
Tlalon  transmlaalon  oapabUltlea. 

puaPosK 
Proctirement  ot  additional  aircraft  with 
radio- television  and  other  tHoadcaatlng  capa- 
bilities for  deployment  in  South  Vietnam,  or 
wherever  else  required,  to  provide  optimum 
flexlbUlty  in  opwatlona,  maTimimr^  tranamla- 
slon  coverage  and  length  of  broadcact  time, 
and  a  higher  degree  of  security. 

aaoKaaouim 

The  creation  of  aiilBome  broadcasting  oapa- 
bUlttea  through  "Pit}|aot  Jenny"  waa  Inlttatad 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  uiuler  ooodl- 
ttona  demanding  operational  ruarllnaaa  In 
minimum  time.  Presently  tbla  project  makaa 
possible  a  Vietnamese  talevlBl<xi  networlc  oon- 
itidered  by  mlUtary  and  poUtloal  leaders  of 
South  Vietnam  and  tbe  United  Stataa  to  be 
of  great  iD^Mjrtance  to  the  suooeas  of  alforts 
to  achleva  a  atable,  unified,  secure  and  free 
nation. 

A  Vietnamese  televiakm  network  through 
American  aaalatanoe  waa  approved  by  the  UB. 
Mlaalon  in  Saigon  in  late  August  of  1066.  On 
Pabruary  Ttb  of  tills  year.  tcUomUig  a  formal 
agreement  algned  by  Premier  Ky  and  Ambaa- 
sador  Lodge  on  January  Srd.  regularly  ached- 


uled  telecasta  began  adely  by  meana  of  atr- 
boraa  faciUUea  which  almultanaoualy  trana- 
mlt  on  two  rhannela;  one  for  tba  Vletnamaaa 
(with  program  assistance  fumiabed  by  tba 
UBJA.)  and  tbe  othar  for  UB.  mlUtary  per- 
aoonel  (operated  by  Armed  Foroea  Badlo- 
Televialon  Servioe) . 

Ibe  xugent  nature  of  tbe  origination  ot  an 
airborne  broadcasting  faclUty  neceadtated 
tha  utUiaatioci  of  available  reaourcea.  A  ve- 
hicle waa  needed  large  enough  to  houaa  tele> 
Ttsion  tranamltting  and  programing  davloea 
for  two  channels.  AM  and  TU.  taroadoaaS 
facilltlaa,  equipment  for  single  or  multi- 
channel teletypewriter  (q>eratlona  and  other 
capabiltUea  of  a  olasalfled  nature.  Tlie  atr« 
craft  which  waa  availabia  and  selected  was 
thB  O-lSl  super-oonateUatton. 
°  However,  although  the  two  O-iai  aircraft, 
which  bear  the  deaigaatton  "Blue  Bagle", 
now  on  station  have  perfonned  satisfactorily, 
due  in  part  to  some  Ingenious  make-ahlft 
modifications,  other  restrictions  Impnanrt  by 
tbla  airframe  tend  to  down-grade  tiia  ablUty 
to  exploit  fuUy  the  potential  of  tatovlalon  in 
South  Vietnam.  What  la  required  for  op- 
tlmum  perf ormanoe  la  an  airframe  that  la 
not  aeverely  weight-limited,  tbat  possasssa 
tbe  speed  and  alUtude  capabUltlea  for  flasi- 
blUty  in  operation,  and  auOcient  range  to 
aUow  baaing  in  an  area  of  known  security. 

In  ocdw  to  provide  a  minimym  of  14  hours 
of  telecasUng  daUy  to  subatantiaUy  aU  of 
South  Vietnam  aa  weU  as  having  tha  capa- 
blUty  to  (^Mrata  from  a  remote  area  (for  ex- 
ample in  tha  Phll^plnes)  four  aircraft  of  a 
type  comparable  to  that  of  the  P3A  Orioa 
would  be  required.  Purtbermore,  turbojet 
engines  would  greatly  reduce  the  vlbratioa 
and  noise  which  are  conoomnUtant  With  tha 
C-121  reciprocating  type,  and  whlsh  have 
nacaaaiuted  special  modlflcatlona  td  seoura 
acceptable  broadcaat  quaUty.  An  aircraft 
tbat  can  operate  at  altltudea  in  the  nalgbbor- 
hood  of  30/)00  feat,  aa  oppoaad  to  tba  C-iai 
maximum  of  16,000  feet,  would  Increaae  tha 
effective  area  of  broadcast  by  a  factor  ot  t 
or  4. 

CDaasMTOi 


.nom 

PreaenUy  two  O-lSl  ali^praft.  tba  abaolut* 
mtntmum  number  tliat  oan  provide  oontlnu- 
oua  daUy  broadoaats  (although  thU  doaa  not 
aUow  for  proper  maintenance  of  tbe  air- 
craft), are  on  atatton.  A  third  C-Ul  la 
acbeduled  to  arrive  on  July  1,  which  will 
permit  one  of  tbe  other  Blue  Bsglea  to  un- 
dergo a  long  overdue  overhaul.  Broadcaatliif 
at  an  altitude  between  10  and  12  tf'*«iww»wj 
feet.  daUy  talecaata  of  one  hour  in  length  on 
tba  Vletnamaaa  channal  and  8  boura  in. 
length  on  the  Armed  Porcas  channel  are  now 
received  in  an  area  with  a  radlua  of  up  to  160 
mUeafrom  Saigon. 

FUTUBS  OPBUTSOIta 

Plana  currently  eaU  for  tha  ultimata  n- 
placement  of  alrbcHne  transmtttara  with 
ground  installations.  On  October  16,  1966. 
the  Saigon  area  la  to  be  aervad  from,  a  ground 
faculty,  with  tha  atandard  traaamisalon  oov- 
arage  of  a  maximum  of  40  to  80  mllea.  Thrae 
-atibatatlona  are  to  be  oonatmctad  at  three- 
ihiaotb  inrtarvala  thereafter  so  tbat  the  VMt- 
namaae  channel  wm  by  Joaa  16.  1M7. -be 
avalli^le  to  approilaaataly,  60%  of  the  popu- 
latlan.  Supplementary  tranamlttara  for  tba 
Armad  Forces'  channel  are  to  ba  houaed  eep- 
arately  In  mobUe  vana  in  differant  looatlooa 
cloea  to  troop  oonoahtratioaB. 

raoBLOc  or  aacoaixT 
Tba  Viet  Cong  mortar  attatdi  In  April  of 
tbla  year  on  Tan  Son  Kbut  Air  Baae.  reaulted 
in  damage  to  both  and  tbe  near  total  da- 
atructlon  of  one  Blue  Bagle  aircraft  causing 
a  curtailment  In  broadeaattng  from  a  7  to  a  S 
day  weak  acbeduls  for  aaveral  weeks.  Orotuut 
traoamittlng  faoUMlaa.  wboiaver  tbey  be- 
ecma  ready.  wiU  In  aU  probabmty  be  faoed 
with  tba  I 
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A.  Tbe  Vl«tiuuaaM  UtovUlon  network  r«- 
oantiy  Inaogmted  1>  constderad  by  mUltary 
uid  poUtloAl  leaden  of  South  Vietnam  and 
the  United  Statee  to  be  or  great  potential 
Importanoe  to  tbe  eucceaa  of  efforts  to 
Mhleve  a  stable,  unified,  ■eciire  and  free  na- 
Mon.  Additional  airborne  telacaatlng  fadll- 
tlee  of  tbe  type  here  recocnmended  would 
offer  greater  aaeuranoe  tbat  tbla  potential  la 
folly  exploited. 

B.  Two  airborne  tranamlttera  of  the  type 
recommended  here  flying  almultaneoualy  300 
mllea  ^wrt,  at  altltudee  In  the  neighborhood 
Qt  S0.000  feet,  are  capable  of  beaming  elgnals 
noelrable  throughout  virtually  all  of  South 
Vietnam.  To  provide  dally  tranamlaalona  of 
U  houra  would  require  four  luch  aircraft. 

O.  l^e  ground  tnetallatlona  now  planned 
will  not  be  fully  operational  (with  a  poten- 
tial audience  of  only  00%  of  tbe  population) 
until  at  least  J\me,  1M7.  When  these  are 
operational,  airborne  transmitters  can  be 
used  to  extend  the  signal  to  areas  not  cov- 
ered by  the  groxmd  signal. 

D.  Tbe  three  ground  substations  will  not 
be  "reUy"  statkma.  but  wUl  lae  tor  the  most 
part  rebroadeasting  material  first  shown  by 
the  Saigon  facility.  Airborne  transmitters 
are  fully  capable  of  providing  Instantaneous 
"live"  coverage  throughout  the  country. 
Which  In  critical  situations  may  be  ot  great 
taiportance. 

B.  Oround  stations  will  always  be  open  to 
destruction  by  the  Viet  Cong  or  "capture"  by 
dissident  elements.  The  capability  of  being 
based  outside  South  Vietnam  and  the  fact 
that  the  aircraft  are  at  all  times  \mder  the 
control  of  U.S.  personnel  will  Insure  that 
control  over  communications  will  not  be  lost 
to  unfriendly  hands.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
there  should  be  no  disruption  in  broadcast- 
ing schedules  and  that  coverage  and  pro- 
graming time  be  greatly  extended.  The  psy- 
chological Implications  of  a  failure  to  main- 
tain broadcasting  schedules  might  well  con- 
tribute to  a  demoralization  of  the  s\ipport  of 
efforts  to  defeat  the  Viet  Cong. 

F.  This  additional  airborne  broadcasting 
capability  would  furthermore  be  available 
for  servloe  wherever  needed  throughout  the 
world,  with  the  added  potential  of  worldwide 
live"  transmissions.  In  connection  with 
eommuBlcatlonB  aatelUtes,  of  Important  cur- 
rent events. 

O.  A  possible  choice  for  the  airframe  here 
recommended  might  be  the  PSA  Orion,  cur- 
rently used  for  antl-BUbmarlne  warfare  oper- 
ations. The  total  cost  for  the  purchase  and 
outfitting  of  4  such  aircraft  would  be  esti- 
mated tao.ooo.ooo. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  ADDRESS  DELIV- 
ERED BY  THE  HONORABLE  ODIN 
LANOEN  IN  KITTSON  COUNTY. 
MINN. 

Mr.  OROVER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

.^tmuilmous  con«ent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quis)  may  extend 

his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rgooto 

and  Include  CKtraneous  matter. 

■nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  ICr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
May  SO,  1906.  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  Odin  Lanokm.  de- 
livered the  Memorial  Day  address  at  Hal- 
lock,  the  county  seat  community  in  hfs 
natlTe  Kittaon  County  in  Minneaota. 

As  our  Nation  paused  to  honor  the  dead 
of  many  wan  and  to  consider  the  im- 
plications of  the  present  war.  Mr.  Luh 
«XN  provided  much  food  for  thought  as 


we  cast  an  uneasy  eye  cm  the  uncharted 
future. 

I  commend  his  remarks  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  coUeagues: 
MncoaxAi.  Dat  Spxxch.  Haixock,  lAmr.,  Mat 

30, 1966,  ST  HoM.  Oonr  Lanokn.  IItoiict  ov 

COMOXXSS 

Memorial  Day  has  become  many  things  to 
many  {>eople.  To  this  fine  audience  gathered 
here  this  morning.  It  signifies  our  desire  to 
remember,  honor,  reepect  and  pay  deserving 
tribute  to  the  brave  fighting  men  of  many 
wars  who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
This  Is  as  It  should  be.  and  I  should  com- 
mend all  of  you  as  participants  In  this  Im- 
pressive and  memorable  display  of  patriotic 
devotion  to  the  great  human  sacrlficee  of 
this  Nation  on  the  field  of  battle  In  defense 
of  a  government  and  way  of  life  to  which 
we  are  dedicated. 

Poeslbly  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
we  are  gathered  to  give  thanks  for  the  privi- 
lege on  this  day  to  be  Americans,  free  to 
serve  o\u  Ood  and  oiu:  country. 

This  Is  a  great  day.  But  It  could  be  an 
even  greater  day.  If  all  men  and  all  nations 
could  share  with  us  the  comforts,  benefits, 
and  luxuries  of  freedom  that  surround  us  in 
generous  quantity,  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  were  achieved  by  a  sacrificing  dedication 
to  freedom  and  pecu»  throughout  the  world. 
There  are  no  words  or  phrases  within  my 
reach,  acts  or  deeds  that  we  on  this  day 
could  perform,  that  coitld  possibly  express 
Just  compensation  for  the  great  benefits  and 
rewards  that  are  ours  on  this  day  to  enjoy 
as  a  harHsige  from  those  we  are  today 
honoring. 

Oh,  If  we  could  but  bring  to  the  world  of 
free  and  enslaved  men  the  knowledge  of  our 
riches  and  more  Important,  an  identity  of  the 
price  at  which  they  were  achieved.  For  the 
cost  of  existence  without  freedom  and  peace 
In  the  world  goes  on,  as  a  grim  reminder  that 
the  cause  for  which  the  sacrlficee  were  made 
has  not  yet  been  aooompllshed. 

There  Is  no  place  In  this  Nation,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  brings  one  as  cloee  to  the 
reality  of  the  cost  of  our  heritage  as  does 
Washington.  D.C..  and  the  surrounding  area. 

To  visit  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  as 
many  of  yo«  have  done,  and  witness  the  sea 
at  markers  that  expands  before  you  with 
the  vigil  of  the  continuous  guard  at  the 
tomb  of  the  unknown  soldier,  glvee  magni- 
tude to  the  price  of  our  liixuries.  What  an 
Impreeslon  It  leaves  at  the  Easter  Morning 
Sunrise  Service,  with  each  of  the  branches 
of  the  Armed  Forcee  participating  In  this 
notable  worship  attended  by  thousands.  Peo- 
ple from  all  ssetlons  of  the  country,  from 
all  walks  of  life,  from  every  creed  and  faith, 
each  one  an  emissary  of  his  own  church  and 
faith,  exemplifying  freedom  to  worship  at  Its 
best.  ...  All  of  this,  performed  In  an  amphi- 
theatre that  Is  surrounded  by  the  thousands 
of  monuments  for  those  who  fought  and  died 
to  preserve  the  privilege  to  do  so. 

Arlington  National  Cemetery  Is  a  4ao-acre 
park-like  sanctuary  where  there  rests  an 
army  of  more  than  133.000  men.  Many  acres 
of  additional  markers  and  crosses  have  been 
added  In  Just  the  short  time  sines  Mrs. 
Langen  and  I  lint  oams  to  Washington.  As 
each  day  goes  by,  to  the  muffled  beat  of 
drums.  80  or  more  enlistments  are  accepted 
in  this  army  of  oiir  honored  dead. 

Their  story  Is  told  In  the  weathered  let- 
ten  on  white  marble,  for  It  was  written  at 
Antletam  ...  on  San  Juan  HUI  ...  In  the 
tanked  thickets  at  Belleau  Wood  ...  on 
Iwo  Jlma  ...  in  Korea  .  .  .  and  now  In 
Viet  Nam. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  a  few  of  the 
many  battleflslds  that  surround  our  Nation's 
Capital,  that  so  Impressively  tell  the  story 
of  the  dstermlnstlon  of  our  f oreCathan  that 
treedOBn  must  pnvall. 

X  rseall  driving  through  the  well-marked. 
hlstorlcaUy  recorded,   battlefield  at  Tork- 


town,  where  the  final  struggle  for  our  UmIs- 
pendence  took  place.  The  many  plaqofs 
along  the  drive  tell  the  story  of  that  ftmi 
struggle  in  the  birth  of  a  new  and  Independ- 
ent Nation.  Ftom  this  victory,  an  Infant 
nation,  there  has  developed  the  greatest  sys- 
tem of  government,  controlled  by  the  peo- 
ple, known  In  human  history. 

Today  we  know  that  Nation  as  the  worldl 
leader  at  free  men  and  hope  for  peace  in  the 
world.  Like  Arlington,  this  battlefield  bean 
the  scan  of  great  human  sacrifice,  not  only 
of  our  men,  for  In  a  well -wooded  section,  and 
back  from  the  trail,  I  saw  several  whits 
crosses  with  a  plaque  along  the  road,  to  re- 
mind us  that  fifty  French  soldlen  of  Lafay- 
ette's Army  are  bxiried  there.  They  died  in 
support  of  our  desire  to  be  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation.  I  recall  tbe  irony,  or  tbe 
oddities  of  history  also  recorded  on  that 
plaque,  which  says  that  many  of  the  French 
soldlen  that  survived  the  struggle  in  this 
Nation  returned  to  France  later  to  die  in  the 
French  Revolution  by  way  of  the  guillotine. 

Yes,  our  freedoms  didn't  come  without  a 
price,  paid  in  part  by  the  help  and  lives  from 
other  nations. 

In  another  era  of  our  history,  it  is  dlffleult 
to  even  Imagine  the  struggle  at  Antletam 
when  one  views  the  historic  "Bloody  Lane" 
where  more  than  3  thousand  men  were  killed 
In  hand  to  hand  battle  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes,  with  the  total  lossee  for  that  day 
being  the  greatest  of  any  In  the  history  of 
our  Nation — or  the  fierce  struggle  at  Gettys- 
burg, where  Minnesota's  Flnrt  Regiment 
fought  BO  brilliantly  that  the  plaque  on  the 
Mlnneeota  Monument  reads  as  follows:  "la 
self-sacrlflclng  desperate  valor,  this  charge 
has  no  parallel  in  any  war." 

It  was  in  these  battles  where  father  was 
pitted  against  son,  and  brother  against 
brother,  so  that  America  should  not  be  only 
half  free. 

These  struggles  have  continued  through 
the  yean  of  our  history  as  evidenced  by 
FHanders  Field,  the  mon\mient  to  tbe  flag- 
raising  at  Iwo  Jlma,  In  the  cemeteries  ot 
Korea — and  now  in  Viet  Nam. 

And  BO  as  we  pause  on  this  Memorial  Day 
to  .  honor  these  men  at  Arlington  and  In 
cemeteries  around  the  world,  we  need  to  give 
thanks  and  pray  that  we  may  gain  strength 
from  the  knowledge  that  these  men  rest 
hen,  not  for  fame  or  reward,  not  for  pises 
or  rank,  not  lured  by  ankbltion  or  goaded  by 
necessity,  but  in  simple  obedience  to  du^ 
as  they  undentood  it. 

For  these  men  and  women  sutTered  all, 
sacrificed  all,  and  died  for  our  life's  fortunes. 
And  so  In  our  generation,  after  America  hsi 
experienced  the  agony  of  fighting  many  wan. 
Memorial  Day  has  taken  on  a  military  flavor, 
while  actually  its  greatest  significance  is  dur- 
ing times  of  peace  when  we  reflect  on  the 
sacrifices  made  by  our  fighting  men  and  re- 
member the  reasons  why  they  fought. 

To  refresh  our  memory  as  to  why  they 
fought,  1  think  it  U  beet  stated  In  the  Pre- 
amble to  our  Constitution:  "We,  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  In  order  to  form  a  mow 
perfect  union,  establish  Justice,  insure  do- 
mestic tranquility,  proride  for  the  common 
defextse,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  Messlnga  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  esUbllw 
this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  « 
America." 

Yes.  these  are  the  tappelllng  moUvas  that 
have  required  the  common  defense,  as  the 
Preamble  stotes,  by  our  fighting  men.  that 
Justice,  domestic  tranquility,  weUare  and  tM 
blessings  of  Uberty  might  be  preserved  f« 
the  generations  to  follow. 

But  even  today,  as  we  honor  those  effort* 
and  our  dead,  we  find  thU  Nation  again  » 
war,  because  there  are  those  who  worn" 
diifefiroy  these  principles  and  prevent  ott«» 
ttoBx  develc^lng  the  blessings  of  Ubsrty. 
And  the  long  list  of  those  who  lie  In  "ia"* 
oomer  of  a  foreign  field"  grows  daUy.   "• 
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(Dd  of  the  Mtter  conflict  In]  iTIet  Nam  Is  not 

In  sight.  For  mothen,  fatten,  wives  and 
sweethearts,  families  of  tho^t  who  are  flght- 
iBg,  this  is  a  sad  and  anxious  time,  and  for 
those  who  have  lost  loved  ones,  this  Is  a  time 
to  remember  and  honor,  ahfd  perhaps  even 
wait  fearfully  for  the  news  U  a  possible  new 
grief.  ' 

Nor  Is  the  war  In  Viet  Nm  our  only  con- 
cern. There  are  many  otl^er  trouble  spots 
ind  potential  trouble  spots  around  the 
world  that  could  erupt  ini()  open  hoetlllty 
at  any  moment.  The  United  States  has 
pledged  to  help  around  foiit^  other  nations 
If  aggressive  actions  sboulil  threaten  their 
welfare,  conomltments  such:  Ks  we  now  have 
In  Viet  Nam.  It's  a  burden  that  is  already 
heavy,  and  could  become  i^  great  that  we 
eventually  cannot  carry  it.  'The  problem  be- 
comes even  more  critical  wh^n  you  consider 
the  burdens  of  other  forelrai  aids  that  we 
Americans  carry  on  our  Bhoufipere. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  pf  these  foreign 
nations,  after  receiving  oxi  financial  and 
military  help  year  after  yefek",  now  sit  back 
and  criticize  as  we,  almoeti  alone,  carry  the 
burden  of  battle  in  Viet  Nan.  Too  many  of 
these  so-called  friends  not  Only  fail  to  give 
OS  moral  support  or  troops  tp  assist  our  G.I.'s, 
but  they  actually  betray  Our  trust  by  ac- 
tively trading  with  the  common  enemy. 

Our  gallant  troops  are  figlf fing  today  in  the 
jungles  of  Viet  Nam  for  th0  very  same  pur- 
pose that  they  have  fought  in  other  ware, 
to  protect  those  individuals  4nd  nations  that 
want  to  live  In  freedom,  iilany  Americans 
question,  and  perhaps  rightifiilly  so,  why  our 
sacrifices  still  go  on  and  why  the  burdenis  of 
warfare  remain  oun  to  caivy,  too  often  all 
alone.  J 

The  perplexing  relations  between  nations 
have  then  placed  vis  at  the  ^toss-roads  today, 
flghtlng  a  war  that  to  many  seems  useless. 
The  success  of  our  efforts  in  building  a  na- 
tion of  great  economic  an^.  social  strength 
has  made  via  a  world  leader,  bound  by  the 
principles  of  our  foimding  fathen  to  find 
peace,  not  war.  1 

In  search  of  this  objective,  we  have  dis- 
played our  willingness  to  fight  limited  battles 
in  the  hope  of  avoiding  major  battles.  But 
tbe  ways  of  a  peacemaker  ate  often  suspect, 
and  are  always  frustrating.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
Aristotle  stated  the  problems  of  peace  best 
when  he  said,  "It  Is  more  dlttcult  to  organize 
peace  than  to  win  a  war,  nut  the  fruits  of 
victory  will  be  lost  if  the  peace  Is  not  well- 
organleed." 

The  wisdom  of  his  state  isent  history  has 
engraved  throughout  the  ba  Cfcleflelds  of  many 
lands,  reminding  us  tbat  p^ace  comes  not  by 
changing  maps,  but  by  chd^glng  the  hearts 
of  men. 

Abraham  Lincoln  seeme|d  to  undentand 
that  principle  .  .  .  the  prlnc^le  that  no  peace 
Is  won  until  and  unless  the  foe  Is  won  over 
»8  a  friend.  For  being  kind  to  the  enemy  and 
not  using  his  power  to  destttiy,  he  was  many 
times  reprimanded.  Howe\W,  his  reply  was: 
"Don't  I  destroy  my  enemy  jt^hen  I  make  him 
my  friend?"  Lincoln,  of  course,  imdentood 
the  needed  use  of  force  ini  situations  that 
were  otherwise  unsolveablei  but  when  the 
battle  was  won,  he  forgave  his  enemies  and 
bound  up  the  Nation's  wounds. 

America  has  had  some  suJBCesB  in  following 
tWs  principle.  Our  decision  to  help  rebuild 
Japan  and  to  allow  West  Germany  again  to 
'>ecome  an  Industrial  power  In  the  world  are 
•wtable  examples.  Whether  these  decisions 
*ere  right  or  wrong,  only  history  can  tell  us, 
but  the  point  is  that  Ame<i|ca  was  attempt- 
ing to  export  ideas,  not  subtugatlon. 

It  has  not  been  our  ptucose  or  policy  to 
dominate  a  vanquished  fob  as  U  practiced 
by  the  communist  world — tar  to  do  so  Is  but 
to  create  an  eternal  enemy.: 

Unfortunately,  we  have  i  too  often  failed 
*oconvlnce  other  nations  that  we  truly  are 
"••hds.  Somewhere  we  have  failed  In  our 
efforts  to  even  convince  our  friends  of  our 


slnoerlty  and  sober  determination  to  bring 
peace  to  a  troubled  world.  All  we  have  to 
do  Is  pick  up  a  newspaper  or  turn  on  our 
radio  and  television  seU  to  realize  that  We 
are  Indeed  not  loved  around  the  world  .  .  . 
otir  fiag  is  being  desecrated,  our  embassies 
stoned  and  burned,  our  actions  everywhere 
subjected  to  cruel  ridicule.  While  our  pur- 
pose is  noble  and  our  goal  of  the  highest 
order,  we  have  failed  to  develop  a  sense  of 
loyalty  among  our  friends  and  have  failed 
to  convince  our  enemies  that  we  stand  united 
as  a  people  in  our  quest  for  peace.  Some- 
where along  the  line  we  must  get  the  mes- 
sage across  to  our  allies  that  It  is  their  free- 
dom as  well  as  oun  that  is  threatened  by  the 
communist  conspiracy  today. 

These  are  obligations  and  objectives  that 
I  am  sure  the  flghtlng  men  of  yesteryear 
would  have  wanted  us  to  uphold. 

In  fighting  the  great  battle  for  peace  in 
the  world,  we  as  a  Nation  cannot  expect  to 
be  loved  by  everyone,  but  neither  do  we  ex- 
pect to  be  hated.  And  above  all,  we  must 
at  least  be  re8i>ected. 

Segments  of  our  own  poptilation,  right ' 
here  in  the  United  States,  are  not  without 
blame  in  this  respect  either,  although  I  sus- 
pect that  the  same  set  of  circumstances  tbat 
catises  disrespect  abroad  also  perpetrates  it 
here  at  home.  I  refer  to  the  regrettable  dis- 
plays of  anti-Americanism  represented  by 
groups  of  our  young  people  who  bum  their 
draft  cards  and  make  other  manifestations 
of  unpatriotic  behavior.  I  am  sure  it  makes 
good  reading  in  the  newspapers  of  other  na- 
tions around  the  world,  but  it  is  a  sad  testi- 
mony to  the  fighting  men  and  women  of 
America  who  we  honor  today.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  our  veterans  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  just  so  a  bunch  of  disgruntled  kids 
could  have  the  right  to  set  a  match  to  a  card 
tbat  symbolizes  our  historic  desire  to  protect 
freedom  at  all  cost. 

Some  of  these  people  need  a  lesson  in 
patriotism,  so  elegantly  on  display  here  to- 
day that  gives  cause  for  our  refiectlon  for  a 
moment  or  two  of  the  need  for  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  patriotism's  components. 

For  patriotism  is  not  Just  marching  be- 
hind a  band  and  puffing  out  our  chest.  It 
lent  Just  a  flash  of  fire-works  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  or  the  playing  of  taps  on  Memorial 
Day,  and  then  submerging  our  emotions  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  It  isn't  just  expressing 
delight  with  a  three-day  holiday  during 
which  we  can  schedule  a  host  of  activities, 
few  that  are  connected  vrith  the  observance 
of  remembering  our  honored  dead.  It  is 
rather  for  all  Americans  to  stop  and  remem- 
ber those  who  made  this  holiday  possible. 

Patriotism  is  the  sum  of  the  three  cardinal 
virtues:  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity.  Faith  in 
the  principlea  of  our  government;  Hope  In 
the  future  of  our  country;  Charity  toward 
all  and  malice  toward  none. 

It  Is  that  spirit  that  makes  us  help  our 
nelghbon  when  they  are  in  distress,  and 
extend  sympathy  when  they  are  stricken. 

Patriotism  is  the  emotion  that  makes  a 
lump  rise  in  the  throat  when  one  of  our 
fellow  men  strives  to  achieve  something  that 
no  himian  being  ever  before  achieved  .  .  . 
to  be  unashamed  at  the  tean  in  your  eyes 
when  some  great  soul  passes  on  ...  a  soul 
who  unselflshly  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause 
of  mankind. 

Patriotism  is  loving  one's  country,  respect- 
ing Its  traditions,  and  honoring  Its  people, 
high  or  low.  rich  or  poor  .  .  .  standing  firm 
and  unselfish  for  the  right,  for  tbe  common 
good,  for  the  peace  and  well-being  of  all; 
sacrificing  self,  if  need  be,  and  standing  tall 
and  unafraid  against  all  opposition. 

Patriotism  Is  also  giving  thanks  to  Divine 
Powen  and  Providence  for  the  blessings  that 
are  oura  In  this  generation.  We  might  do 
well  to  recall  on  this  day  the  words  In  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew:  "Blessed  am  the 
peacemaken,  for  they  shaU  be  called  the  chil- 
dren of  Ood." 


TrvHy  we  ss  American  cltisens  have  been 
blessed  with  all  of  Nature's  generosities,  but 
have  we  responded  with  preyerful  thaxdcs  or 
displayed  a  faith  and  sought  Divine  gnldanoa 
in  our  quest  for  peace?  Memorial  Day  Is 
truly  a  day  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for 
the  blessings  we  share  in  this  day  of  world 
history.  For  no  nation  and  no  generation 
has  greater  cause  to  count  their  blessings 
and  rejoice  .  .  .  even  in  time  of  grief  and 
recollection  of  sacrifices. 

Those  who  gave  their  all,  did  so  in  the  be- 
lief that  they  were  preserving  a  Nation  that 
would  grow  to  be  the  envy  of  the  world.  And 
our  Nation  did  Just  that,  with  an  abundance 
of  food,  an  abundance  of  luxuries  ...  a  great 
way  of  life,  vtrith  opportimlty  for  all.  But, 
somehow  I  feel  that  tboae  who  sacrificed  all 
so  that  we  might  have  these  benefits,  did  so 
in  the  belief  that  we  would  manage  our  great 
estate  In  such  a  way  as  to  make  their  sacri- 
fice worthwhile. 

In  some  ways  we  have  succeeded.  In  far 
too  maby  ways  we  leave  much  to  be  desired. . 
.With  all  of  our  material  wealth,  and  with 
all  of  our  technological  excellence,  we  have 
not  learned  to  live  with  our  neighbor  and 
fellow  man.  We  have  within  our  grasp  and 
ability  to  send  a  rocket  to  the  moon,  but  we 
haven't  learned  how  to  stop  killing  more  than 
40,000  Of  our  nelghbon  on  our  highways 
every  year.  A  free  American  farmer  devel- 
oped the  greatest  food  production  unit  in 
the  w(»-ld,  but  we  have  botched  things  so 
badly  that  he  can't  make  a  decent  living 
except  in  time  of  war,  even  with  two-thirds 
of  the  world  under-fed.  Our  American 
housewives  step  Into  the  beet-equipped 
kitchens  known  to  Man  •  *  •  but  they  right- 
fully fear  to  step  out  on  most  of  the  streets 
of  tbe  Nation  where  terror  and  disrespect 
ron  rampant.  Our  Nation  has  developed 
freedom  of  religion  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  anywhere  else  In  the  world,  but  thoee 
who  built  our  beautiful  houses  of  worahfp 
shoiild  be  alarmed  at  the  atmosphere  that 
enables  us  to  pick  up  a  popular  magaslne 
and  be  told  that  Ood  Is  dead. 

Even  with  Americans  constituting  but  six 
per  cent  of  the  wcM-ld's  population,  we  asm 
over  one-half  of  the  world's  income  •  •  • 
but  we  as  a  Nation  have  not  found  a  way 
to  pay  the  Federal  bills  as  we  go  along. 

Those  who  died  for  the  preservation  at 
the  American  way  of  life  would,  of  come, 
be  proud  of  many  of  our  achievements.  But 
they  woiild  also  reivimand  us  for  not  nin- 
nlng  our  affaire  In  a  better  way.  We  ex- 
pected them  to  give  their  all  In  defense  at 
our  freedoms.  And  they  did.  Now  we  must, 
as  their  living  heln,  pay  our  debt  of  grati- 
tude by  showing  the  world  that  we  wa% 
worth  the  price. 

And  so  today  here  In  Hallock,  as  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation,  we  gather 
to  honor  our  dead,  thoee  who  gave  their  lives 
In  the  military  aervice  of  our  country,  and 
those  who  gave  their  lives  to  protect  the 
principles  that  forged  this  great  Natton. 
Iilany  will  travel  to  the  cemetery  to  lay  a 
vrreath  or  a  bouquet  of  fiowera  on  the  graves 
of  special  loved  ones. 

May  we  also  give  thanks  and  offer  sincere 
pray  era  for  the  strength,  the  knowledge  and 
the  guidance  to  live  our  Uvea  and  manage 
this  Nation  as  a  world  leader  to  the  true 
fulfillment  of  the  objectives  of  those  we 
today  have  honc»«d. 

May  we  pledge  to  rededlcate  our  Uvea  to 
the  principles  of  understanding  instead  at  .. 
dlstrtist.  So  that  our  monuments  of  tlijl 
future  may  be  built  to  the  more  noble  pm^ 
poses  of  service  to  mankind  Instead  of  the 
battlee  that  represent  man's  inabiUty  to  Uve 
together. 

Let  us  hasten  to  the  day  whan  ws  can 
Indeed  caU  thU  Memorial  Day,  because  the 
deeds  for  which  we  honor  o\ir  dead  will  be 
Just  that,  memories.  Until  we  do  so,  they 
will  most  certainly  have  died  In  vain. 
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IgE    HEADS    OP    THE    2    LARQEBT 
CmZEN   FEDERATIONS    WITH   A 
TOTAL  MEMBERSHIP  OP  NEARLY 
SO.OOO  JJROiB  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
ESTABLISH  PRIORITIES  FOR  FED- 
ERAL AND  FEDERALLY  ASSISTED 
PROGRAMS  TO  CARRY  OUT  THE 
INTENT    OP    THE    CONGRESS    IN 
THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 
Mr.   OROVER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  bA 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Btr.  WxmrnLLj  may  ex- 
tend his  remaits  at  this  point  In  the 
Ricoto  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

T^e   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  home 
rule  for  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  s<Hne  InexpUcable  reason 
Is  not  on  the^genda  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on   avll  Rights  which  Is 
meeting  today  and  tomorrow  in  the  Na- 
tion's CapltaL 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that,  short  of 
hooae  rule,  there  are  many  things  which 
the  President  could  do,  and  which  he  is 
not  doing,  to  lighten  the  heavy  burden 
which  the  District's  voteless  citizens  have 
to  bear  at  this  time.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  liave  been  requested  to  bring  to 
toe  attention  of  this  administration,  the 
afcnabers  of  the  Ongress.  and  the  Oom- 
miMloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
•  Joint  plea  to  the  President  by  the  heads 

^^!^%  ^X^^  *^*"'«°  KTOUM  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Tbgether,  the  2 
fifTMWoots  groups  they  head  have  a 
mttnbershlp  of  nearly  50.000  ciUzens  or- 
ganlMdvoluntarily  into  nearly  100  chap- 
,  ten.  Their  Joint  plea.  In  the  form  of  a 
'■  S^*"  President  Johnson,  calls  on  the 
President  to  establish  by  Executive  order 
a  rational  system  of  priorities  for  Fed- 
*l^  ^t  'ederaUy  assisted  programs  In 
the  Nations  Capital.  At  the  present 
tune,  programs  for  commercial  urban 
renewal,  highways,  luxury  housing,  and 
parktog  for  cars  have  a  very  much  higher 
priority  than  program  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing,  housing  code 
enforcement,  education,  recreation,  and 
culture.  Recently  vice  President  Hum- 
r^r^u^,***  *^  '°f  P"'»"c  donaUons 
S.J^^*  Plfmounds  In  the  Nation's 
cawtal  at  the  very  same  time  that  a 
noMMve  program  calling  for  26  lanes  of 
expressway  Into  the  District  of  Colum- 
biar^coetlng  tens  of  mlUlons  of  dollars 
was  launched  along  with  a  massive  paik- 
mg  proin»m,  which  wUl  destroy  many 
»«trlct  homes.  In  the  face  of  a  housing 
crisis  of  major  proportions. 
In  the  housing  message  to  Congress 

°f  }^^  '•  **«*'  Pw«Went  Johnson  de- 
oiaredthat: 

W«  muat  uteod  the  range  of  choices  avail- 
able to  all  our  people  eo  that  all.  not  Juet 
^e  fortunate,  can  have  aooea  to  decent 
nomea.  and  achoo^.  to  recreation,  and  to 
eniturs. 

The  administration  has  been  car«ful 
not  to  consult  District  citixens  on  this 
matter  of  commereial  urban  renewal, 
highways,  luxury  housing,  and  parking' 
fbr  cars,  and  no  poll  or  vote  of  the  dtl- 
«ens  has  been  sought.    The  evidence  la 
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overwhelming  that  the  citizens  would 
oppose  them  almost  to  a  man  if  they 
had  a  chance  to  express  their  views. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  words  of 
the  President  which  I  have  quoted  have 
been,  or  wlU  be.  heeded  by  those  In 
charge.  Ofllcials  of  this  administration 
have  ignored  both  the  words  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  admonltl(ni  by  Vice  Pres- 
ident HTTXPHxrr  that  slums  "breed  dis- 
order, demagoguery.  and  hate."  This 
is  the  background  (m  this  plea  and  I  In- 
clude it  together  with  a  related  Item 
reporting  the  position  of  the  Committee 
of  100  on  the  Federal  City  in  the  Coit- 

CRKBSIONAL  RBCOSD: 

JtTMX  1.  IBM. 

The  PBaamsMT, 
The  WMte  Houae. 
Waahinfton,  D.C. 

IteAB  lb.  PmODBrr :  It  U  highly  significant, 
we  b^ere.  that  nowhere  or  at  any  time  have 
you  called  on  the  Oongreea.  or  the  Board  of 
Oommlaalonere  of  the  District  ot  Columbia, 
to  put  commercial  urban  renewal,  highways, 
and  paildng  faculties  ahead  of  efforts  to  end 
slums,  or  to  provide  housing,  education,  and 
recreation  t(x  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
CoIumbU.  Tet.  here  in  the  District  at  Co- 
lumbia. Federal  funds  are  being  made  avail- 
able In  such  a  way  as  to  give  all  the  prior- 
ities to  commercial  urban  renewal,  highways, 
and  parking  faculties.  The  26-lanes  o€  ex- 
pressway Into  and  through  the  District,  with 
Its  resultant  displacement  of  thousands  ot 
homes  and  businesses,  is  an  example  of  the 
wrong  kind  of  priorities. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  following 
steps  are  essential  are  In  line  with  your  home 
rule  proposals,  and  can  be  effectuated  Im- 
mediately by  means  of  an  Executive  Order. 
These  steps  would  provide  the  proper  prior- 
ities, and  would  halt  the  displacement  of 
families  and  the  destruction  of  homes  at  a 
time  when  the  District  is  faced  with  hous- 
ing crisis  of  major  proportions: 

1.  Qlve  the  priorities  to  housing,  educa- 
tion, recreation,  and  culture,  since  this 
would  be  in  line  with  your  own  housing, 
education,  and  recreation  and  cultural 
Messages  to  the  Congress,  and  the  Acts  of 
Congrees  In  these  fields. 

a.  Give  the  policy  making  power  over  high- 
ways, urban  renewal,  education,  and  recrea- 
tion to  the  two  civilian  Conunlssloners  of  the 
District  at  Colimibia.  The  present  arrange- 
ment, whereby  the  Engineer  Commissioner 
makes  policy  is  an  anachronism  in  the  Na- 
tion's Caplui.  If  the  Engineer  Commissioner 
makes  decisions  which  are  unpopular,  under 
the  p-'eeent  arrangement,  with  powerful 
lobbies  his  career  Is  Jeopardized  and  he  may 
not  be  promoted.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to 
District  citizens  to  require  that  the  civilian 
CommlsEloners  reside  in  the  District  for  3 
years  prior  to  appointment  but  make  no 
similar  requirements  for  the  Engineer  Com- 
missioner, whose  tour  of  duty  is  only  three 
years  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3.  Brottdfn  the  Policy  Advisory  Committee 
(PAC)  by  adding  an  equal  or  larger  niunber 
of  cltisen  repreeenutlves,  such  as  Is  provided 
in  the  case  of  all  other  advleo-y  and  policy 
making  committees,  commission,  etc.,  etc.,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  look  forward  to  bearing  from  you  on 
these  matters  with  deep  apiMreciatton  for 
your  leadership  in  this  difficult  period.  We 
believe  theee  steps  will  encourage  free  men 
everywhere,  and  will  meet  with  an  over- 
wheming  rerponre  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Respectfully  you-s. 

NiLaoif   C.    RooTB, 
Prenident.  IHttrict  of  Columbia  rederm- 
tion  of  Civie  Asaodmtiont. 

JORM  R.  lit  MSB, 

President,     redermtion     of     Citianu 
Auaeimtioiu. 
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Ptomrr  Sar  ow  Fkowat  Dbcikok 

The  Oommlttee  ot  100  on  the  TMeral  atr 
plans  to  send  letters  of  protest  to  the  White 
Hbuse.  the  Interior  Department  and  the  Na- 
tlcmal  Capital  Planning  Oommlssion  over 
the  dedaion  of  the  President's  policy  advls- 
ory  committee  to  go  ahead  with  Washington's 
fieeway  program. 

The  committee's  decision  to  protest  last 
week's  vote  for  freeways  foUowed  a  heated 
discussion  yesterday  during  which  Park  Serv- 
ice Director  Oeorge  B.  Harizog  Jr.  was  ac- 
cused of  a  "seUout"  to  freeway  Interests. 

Hartaog,  who  long  held  out  against  road 
and  bridge  projects,  switched  his  vote  and 
went  along  with  four  other  advisory  commit- 
tee members  to  go  on  with  the  highway  pro- 
gram, 

Conunittee  members  speculated  that  Hart- 
aog had  changed  hU  mind  so  that  District 
and  federal  highway  ofllcials  would  help  cany 
out  rejuvenation  plans  for  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue and  the  ICall. 

The  advisory  committee,  at  its  May  3S 
meeting,  approved  the  controversial  Three 
Sisters  Island  Bridge,  the  North  Central 
Freeway  and  several  other  bitterly  opposed 
highway  projects. 

The  Committee  of  100  also  sent  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Ellisabeth  Rowe,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission,  and  the 
one  PAC  number  still  opposing  the  highway 
projects,  supporting  her  In  efforts  to  get  pub- 
lic hearings  held  before  the  projecto  go 
through. 

OMINOUS  NATO  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  &4?eaker.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fihdiet]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcon 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  in  mak- 
ing these  remarks  I  am  authorized  to 
speak  for  these  Congressmen  as  well  as 
for  myself: 

E.  Ross  Adair,  of  Indiana;  Jackson  E. 
Brts.  of  Ohio;  Wuxiam  E.  Brock,  of 
Tennessee;  Clarxhcs  J.  Brown,  Jr..  of 
Ohio;  Don  H.  Clausen,  of  California; 
Thomas  B.  Cdstis,  of  Missouri;  Edward 
J.  DzxwiNSKi.  of  Illinois;  Robert  P. 
Ellswokth.  of  Kansas;  John  Qilenborn, 
of  Illinois;  Jambb  R.  Orovxr,  Jr..  of  New 
York;  Chailks  GxrBszs.  of  California; 
Ralph  Hakvkt.  of  Indiana;  Robert  Mc- 
.  Clobt,  of  Illinois;  Robist  McEwxn.  of 
New  Yoric;  CRxsm  Mizx.  of  Kansas: 
Albert  H.  Qmx.  of  Minnesota;  Howard 
W.  RoBisoN.  of  New  York;  Herman  T. 
ScHNXEBKLi.  of  Pennsylvania;  Wendeu 
Wtait,  of  Oregon,  and  J.  Arthur 
YouNOBK.  of  California. 

News  reports  which  were  forced  last 
week  to  Inside  pages  by  Vietnam  head- 
lines told  of  shocking  European  develop- 
ments which  could  wreck  NATO  com- 
VitMs  unless  the  United  States  acts 
quickly. 

This  was  the  news:  for  the  past  year 
France  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
working  together  in  nuclear  research, 
and  Joint  ventures  in  space  are  now  being 
negotiated. 

The  world's  largest  accelerator,  being 
oompleted  near  Bloacow.  will  be  open  to 
n«neh  scientists.    For  their  pvt  the 
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French  will  provide  the  world's  largest 
"bubble  chamber"  for  the  ^i))flervatlon  ot 
high-energy  particles.        i 

The  French  team  will  M  the  largest 
group  of  foreigners  to  woi^  with  Soviet 
researchers.  i 

What  are  the  ImpllcatMha? 

Most  obvious.  France  will  press  for- 
ward with  nuclear  wei^Mns  development. 
Prom  research  to  weapons  developmmt 
Is  only  a  step.  This  should  surprise  no 
one.  as  it  is  entirely  naiaral  for  any 
nation  to  develop  the  best  )>pssible  weap- 
ons for  its  own  national  security.  It  was 
unrealistic  for  anyone  to  npect  France. 
Germany  or  any  nation  wltti  a  tradition 
of  scientific  and  aeronautld  achievement, 
to  refrain  indefinitely  f roi^'  nuclear  and 
«ace  development.  ! 

France's  nuclear  research  wUl  be  done 
in  close  collaboration  wl^i  the  Soviet 
Union.  Both  have  much  to  Cain.  France 
gains  access  to  advanced  inuclear  tech- 
Dology  long  denied  it  by  United  States 
policy.  The  Soviets  get  the  Use  of  unique 
nench  scientific  achievemente  but  more 
important  may  gain  a  way  p  circumvent 
the  test-ban  treaty. 

Prance  did  not  sign  the  t^st-ban  treaty 
tnd  has  islands  in  the  Facile  where  nu- 
clear devices  will  soon  be  jtested.  The 
Soviet  Union  did.  of  coimse.  sign  the 
treaty,  but  a  working  relsiqlonship  with 
France  would  enable  the  Russians  to  get 
their  nuclear  devices  tested]  (ibove  ground 
without  themselves  openly  Violating  the 
treaty.  : 

The  Soviete  have  morel^  gain  than 
just  technological  development. 

The  collaboration  gives' them  an  ef- 
fective new  way  to  pursue  their  obvious 
objective  of  fomenting  troiible  within  the 
Atlantic  alliance.  || 

It  will  further  encouraaa  the  separa- 
tion of  France  trotn.  NATol  already  far 
advanced.  [ 

It  will  establish  a  new  Etin^jean  part- 
nership interested  partly  Ih  keeping  the 
Germans  forever  from  acquiring  nuclear 
wei^ns,  and  thus  it  will  t^ed  new  fires 
of  discontent  within  Germkny. 

Is  it  realistic  to  expect  a  nation  like 
Qermany  whose  sdenUstsi  ipioneered  in 
rocketry  and  atomic  fissjbn  to  forgo 
permanently  the  most  effqq^ve  military 
weapons?  Have  the  Gei 
oepted  with  patience  and 
ond-class  status  for  an  eni 
after  the  war? 

As  the  m«nory  of  Hitler 
te  natural  for  the 
French  to  rebel  against 
treats  them  as  untrustwo: 
sponsible.  That  day  will  l^  hastened  by 
the  new  French-Soviet  arrangement. 
Qermany  will  be  impelled  t^  make  its  own 
"leal— with  the  Soviete  or  others — to  ad- 
vance what  appear  to  be  its  own  national 
Interests.  i 

All  this  could  have  beeii|prevaited. 

"Hiree  years  ago  the  Hoine  Republican 
committee  on  NATO  warjied  that  TJS. 
policy  (Ml  nuclear  weapons  was  outmoded 
*od  bound  to  cause  trouble  within  the 
*Ul«Qce.  That  shortsifi^t^  p<dlcy  de- 
nied to  our  allies  weaponi  [we  knew  the 
Soviet  Union  possessed.  Ai  jbhat  time  our 
wnunittee  recommended  that  tactical 
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nuclear  weapons  be  made  available  to 
NATO  nations. 

The  factfinding  mission  to  Paris  own- 
sored  last  June  by  the  House  Republican 
Conference  proposed  that  the  United 
States  recognize  the  fact  that  France, 
like  it  or  not.  had  become  a  nuclear  power 
and  we  should  start  oooperatbig  to  the 
end  that  the  nuclear  capabilities  of  the 
two  nations  be  fully  coordinated.  This 
could  have  been  done  without  amending 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  The  mission 
also  proposed  that  steps  be  takai  to 
create  a  true  partnership  within  NATO 
in  nuclear  technology  and  weapons 
control. 

Why  did  France  turn  to  the  Soviet 
Union?  Was  it  because  the  United 
States  has  actively  resisted  all  French 
efforte  to  devel(H>  nuclear  weapons?  Was 
It  because  we  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  French 
c(nnplalnte  about  the  NATO  military 
structure?  To  a  shocking  extent  VS. 
policies  have  driven  France  Into  the  arms 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  latest  in  a 
long  series  of  affronte  was  our  adminis- 
tration's refusal  to  export  computer 
equipment  France  wanted  for  ite  weap- 
ons technology. 

Curiously,  the  United  States  has  acted 
as  if  the  best  allies  are  those  which  are 
individually  weak,  disarmed  and  depend- 
ent. Never  let  them  have  any  big  weap- 
ons of  their  own.  Goodness,  no.  They 
can't  be  trusted.  Be  lord  high  protector 
for  them  all,  and  everybody  will  live  hap- 
pily ever  after.  Nationalism  Is  wrong 
for  everybody  but  ourselves. 

This  policy  was  do<xned  to  failure.  It 
ignored  the  natural  needs  and  pride  of 
every  progressive  nation. 

Our  commitment  to  NATO  was  based 
prindpcdly  on  nuclear  deterrence — that 
Is  massive  and  Immediate  atomic  retalia- 
tion. While  this  is  ofBdally  the  NATO 
doctrine  and  still  theoretically  In  effect. 
It  has  actually  been  abandoned  by  the 
Supreme  Command  In  favor  of  the  con- 
cept of  flexible  re^Mnse.  Never  ks>- 
proved  by  the  NATO  Council,  flexible 
response  became  the  de  facto  NATO  doc- 
trine when  it  was  propounded  by  Secre- 
tary McNamara  in  a  ^leech  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  The  result  of  this 
was  to  seriously  tmdermine  the  credi- 
bility of  our  NATO  commitment.  Today, 
how  many  people  really  believe  President 
Johnson  would  press  the  nuclear  but- 
ton— thus  rlsUng  destruction  of  UB. 
cities — in  order  to  protect  Europe?  Even 
if  he  would,  has  he  convinced  our  allies? 

The  automatic  character  of  our  com- 
mitment to  defend  other  NATO  nations 
further  came  into  question  recently  in 
the  disclosure  of  correspondence  in  1964 
between  our  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Turkey.  In  it.  PresIdMit 
Johnson  warned  that  the  United  States 
might  have  to  review  ite  defense  com- 
mitment if  Turkey's  planned  action  in 
Cyprus  provcAed  Soviet  attack.  The 
language  he  used  was  curiously  similar 
to  De  Gaulle's  recent  use  of  the  words 
"unprovoked  attack"  in  describing  his  In- 
teipretotion  of  the  alliance's  automatie 
oommltmmt. 

Recognizing  the  key  Importance  of 
Rrance  In  the  Atlantic  alliance,  the  Re- 
publican ctHnmlttee  mere  than  a  year 


ago  urged  President  Johnson  to  go  to 
Paris  for  the  shigle  purpose  of  visiting 
the  Ft«ich  President. 

At  this  late  hour,  can  anything  be 
done  to  save  the  alliance  from  further 
fragmentation? 

A  personal  trip  to  Paris  by  Prealdent 
Johnson  still  might  salvage  NATO,  if  he 
were  pr^;>ared  to  discuss  weciflc  pro-, 
poaals  which  would  assure  NATO-wlde^ 
oocweration  in  techncdogy  of  all  sorts-~ 
including  nuclear  matters,  as  wdl  as  a 
partnership  system  for  making  alHanoe 
policy  and  carrying  it  out.  and  a  Joint 
arrangement  for  handling  worldwide 
matters  like  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  is  the  ex  oflldo 
leader  of  the  alliance  because  present  cir- 
cumstances center  all  of  Ite  real  author- 
ity in  his  hands.  He  alone  oontnds  the 
nuclear  weapons  on  which  all  NATO  na- 
tlcHis  depend.  He  personally  selecta  the 
supreme  commanders  of  the  alliance. 
Therefore,  he  alone  is  in  a  position  to 
bring  about  effective  reforms  quickly. 
He  must  act,  or  nothing  of  consequence 
will  happen. 

President  de  Gaulle  is  an  astute  diido- 
mat,  and  this  current  scientific  venture 
with  the  Soviet  Union  may  actually  be 
a  move  Intended  to  bring  forth  a  re- 
vamped NATO.  If  President  Johnson 
goes  to  Paris  with  specific  proposals  to 
discuss,  the  mad  rush  towat*d  fragmen- 
tation of  the  alliance  could  be  reversed. 

Even  if  President  de  Gaulle  does  not 
react  favorably,  much  could  be  gained. 
Reform  of  NATO  is  essential  no  matter 
wbaA  course  F^iunce  may  pursue. 

In  any  case,  does  the  clear  responsibil- 
ity of  alliance  leadership  give  the  UJ8. 
President  any  choice  but  to  go?  Our 
pride  must  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in 
the  way.  The  stakes  are  high,  and  a 
touch  of  humility  might  be  helpful. 

At  the  least  the  trip  and  the  proposals 
would  reestablish  a  basic  but  long  ne- 
glected principle:  our  NATO  allies 
tOiould  be  as  militarily  strong  and  self- 
reliant  as  possible. 

Until  a  better  arrangement  can  be  de- 
vised, we  must  aid  our  allies,  individually 
and  collectively.  In  acquiring  the  wei^}- 
ons  and  technology  they  feel  are  essentUU 
to  their  security. 


HUMANE    TREATMENT    FOR    LAB- 
ORATORY ANIMALS 

Mt.  OROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clevslaho] 
may  extend  his  ronarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rcooro  and  include  extraneooa 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  ttie  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVKiAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  re- 
cent days,  additional  Impm'tant  editorial 
support  has  been  BApiessed  for  Icgisla 
ticm  that  would  provide  humane  stand- 
ards of  care  for  animals  used  in  scientifle 
research. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  and  the 
Washington  Post  have  eacb  endoned 
proposals  now  being  argued  In  the  Sen- 
ate Oommeroe  Oommlttee  to  broaden  the 
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leglBlatloa  recently  enacted  by  the  Hooae 
80  u  to  take  tt  past  the  laboratory  door, 
where  the  protection  was  left  by  the  bill 
as  approred  in  the  House. 

Both  newspapers.  I  want  to  point,  have 
long  championed  this  principle  which  is 
embodied  in  legislation— HJl.  5647—1 
am  sponsoring.  The  Star  in  particular 
directs  its  opposition  to  the  proposal  of- 
fered by  Senator  Hill  of  Alabama  by 
which  the  sdmtlflc  community  would 
privately  poUoe  the  care  of  animals  in 
the  laboratory.  In  my  opinion,  this 
would  be  worse  than  no  bill  at  all  because 
it  would  likely  end  all  further  chance  of 
meaningful  legislation  while  providing 
no  real  protection. 

There  is  overwhelming  evidence  of 
mistreatment  of  animals  before,  during 
and  after  the  experiments  performed  on 
them.  The  Post  correctly  notes  that 
"Scientific  research  is  not  advanced  in 
the  slightest  degree  by  such  callous 
cruelty."  This  is  absolutely  true.  Fur- 
thermore, passage  of  my  bill  or  similar 
legislation  would  in  no  way  Impair  the 
legitimate  use  of  animals  in  scientific  re- 
search. Every  responsible  person  knows 
that  animals  must  be  used  in  the  search 
for  n^  ways  to  fight  disease.  Every  r»- 
sponsible  pers(Hi  should  also  recognize 
the  moral  oUigation  to  treat  these  ani- 
mals humanely. 

I  place  the  two  editorials— the  Star's 
appearing  on  May  26  and  the  Post's  on 
June  1 — ^In  the  Rxcoid  at  this  point. 
(From  th«  Wa«blngton  (O.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Magr  as,  19««] 

THK  AmIMAL  CBtTXLTT   BILLS 

CongTMs  At  lost  U  beaded  toward  enact- 
ment of  a  law  to  require  taximane  treatment 
of  anlmala  used  In  laboratory  research  and 
to  halt  thefts  of  pets  by  dealers  supplying 
this  market. 

At  the  eleventh  hour,  however,  a  anag  has 
been  encountered  In  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  Medical  researchers.  hoatUe  to 
government  supervision  (but  not  govern- 
ment grants,  it  should  be  added),  are  at- 
tempting a  switch  play.  A  bill  Introduced  by 
Senator  Hn.L  of  Alabama  would  head  off  fed- 
eral liiq>ecUon  of  how  laboratories  treat  ani- 
mals awaiting  experiments.  Instead  this 
authority  woiUd  be  given  to  a  private  group. 

The  medical  men,  in  fact,  have  such  a 
group  aU  ready  and  waiting.  Set  up  last 
year,  it  is  called  the  American  Association 
for  Accreditation  of  Laboratory  Animal  Care. 
Ito  mambera  are  of  the  establishment:  aU 
are  staff  members  of  medical  schools  and 
reaearob  Inatltutloos.  And,  as  the  aaeocla- 
tlon's  brochure  suggesU.  the  "Inspections" 
would  be  rather  friendly  affairs. 

There  would  be  no  surprise  audits,  such  as 
those  routinely  carried  out  now  in  the  bank- 
ing Industry,  for  example.  Instead  a  visit 
would  be  scheduled  hy  "mutual  conven- 
ianoe."  It  would  not  come  distressingly 
often — no  more  than  once  every  five  years. 
His  inspectors,  according  to  the  brochure, 
would  charge  fees  ranging  vp  to  $1,000  for 
their  trouble. 

If  the  laboratories  are  In  fact  treating  their 
animals  humanely,  they  should  have  noth- 
Uig  to  fear  from  a  proposal  by  Senator  llao- 
miaoii  of  Washington  that  such  inspectlona 
be  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
after  standards  have  been  pubUahied.  His 
bin  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  antt-vlvlaec- 
tlonlsta;  the  govemmeat  would  not  Interfsra 
with  aay  laboratory  testa  or  operatloos. 

•m  latiily  <>»  yuMie  ahooM  no»  f  daluded 
Into  thltiktag  ihm  am  pcopoal  rapiswiils 
aay  kind  of  adaquata  tubctltuta  for  impar- 
tial  laqMcUon  of  such  tnstttutioDs. 


[Ftom  the  Waahlngton  (D.C.)  Post,  Jime  1. 

1966) 

OBLioATioif  or  HiracANcrT 

Anyone  with  a  modicum  of  Imagination 
and  a  modest  reservoir  of  the  milk  of  hxmaan 
klndnnss  In  his  makeup  must  feel  distress 
If  not  Indignation  at  current  disclosures  of 
the  treatment  sometimes  accorded  animals 
used  In  scientific  research.  Sometimes  fam- 
ily peta  are  stolen  for  sale  to  laboratories; 
sometimes  animals  <\re  kept  in  cramped  cages 
too  small  for  them  to  stand  in;  sometimes 
they  are  denied  adequate  food  or  water  while 
awaiting  experimentation.  Scientific  re- 
search is  not  advanced  In  the  slightest  de- 
gree by  such  callous  cruelty.  Human  decency 
and  dignity  are  affronted  by  it. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  is  now 
considering  legislation  to  forbid  this  kind 
of  savagery.  It  should  be  stronger  legisla- 
tion than  that  passed  by  the  Hoiise,  which 
Umlta  iU  protection  to  animal  dealers — and 
to  dogs  and  cats.  Cruelty  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented In  laboratories  as  well — and  it  ought 
to  be  prevented  in  connection  with  all  living 
creatures.  The  welfare  of  humanity  is  de- 
based, not  advanced,  by  purposeless  brutality 
springing  from  callousness  or  neglect  or  nig- 
gardly penny-pinching.  Humane  treatment 
of  dixmb  animals  is  a  hallmark  of  humanity. 


THE  BIO  SPENDER 

Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcobo 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speller,  an 
item  in  a  national  news  magazine  this 
week  describes  a  sweeping  program  to 
provide  Jobs  and  a  guaranteed  annual 
income  for  every  American  which  will 
shortly  be  presented  to  the  President 
f  (»*  his  consideration.  Among  the  recom- 
mendations, according  to  the  report,  are: 
First,  new  public  works  projects  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  all  at  their  existing 
levels  of  skills,  and  for  those  still  un- 
employed, a  guaranteed  level  of  income 
under  unlfcHin  Federal  standards;  sec- 
ond. Federal  purchase,  lease,  and  sale 
of  land  to  assure  that  its  development 
will  provide  housing,  facilities,  and  serv- 
ices for  persons  of  all  races  and  Incomes  ; 
third,  a  national  minimiini  of  welfare 
assistance  to  set  up  a  standard  of  living 
compatible  with  health  and  decency. 

While  the  goal  of  adequate  incomes 
and  housing  for  all  Is  certainly  a  meri- 
torious one  which  any  falraiinded  citi- 
zen will  support,  our  experience  with 
Oovemment-sponsored  programs  in  the 
past  should  make  us  distrust  such  pro- 
grams as  a  remedy. 

The  Federal  urban  renewal  program 
is  an  excellent  example.  Started  in  1949, 
its  primary  purpose  was  to  remove 
blighted  urban  areas  and  provide  low- 
and  moderate-cost  housing  for  citizens 
in  the  lower  Income  brackets.  The 
abuses  caused  by  this  program  over  the 
years  and  the  protests  from  the  intended 
beneficiaries  are  now  a  matter  of  record. 
And  we  are  still  in  search  of  reasonable- 
oost  houslDg  for  our  less  fortunate 
dtliens. 

And  now.  if  the  above-manUoned  re- 
port is  any  indication,  we  might  possibly 


embark  on  more  Federal  ^sending 
schemes,  convmlently  forgetting  past 
mistakes.  let  alone  ccMrecting  them. 

For  the  average  citizen  who  cannot 
rely  on  deficit  spending  for  any  length 
of  time  without  a  day  of  reckoning,  there 
is  a  long-range  solution  to  this  flnancUl 
idiocy:  he  must  relate  the  value  of  bis 
dwindling  dollar  to  Gtovemment  spend- 
ing programs  in  nondefense  areas.  As 
stated  in  the  following  article,  the  best 
way  to  curb  Infiation  is  to  reduce  Gov- 
ernment expenditures.  Secondly,  the 
citizen  must  file  for  reference  on  election 
day  the  various  nonessential,  nondefense 
spending  proposals  and  who  among  Ms 
Representatives  in  national  elective  of- 
fices are  responsible  for  them.  Thirdly, 
return  such  Representatives  to  private 
life  in  November  to  learn  anew  the 
reaUties  of  deficit  spending. 

The  following  article.  "Slash  the 
Spending."  should  be  read  by  every  citi- 
zen concerned  about  the  present  infla- 
tionary trend.  Its  author.  Henry  Haz- 
litt.  is  certainly  qualified  to  speak  on 
this  subject.  Both  an  editor  and  author, 
he  began  his  joumtdistic  career  back  In 
1913,  and  since  that  time  has  served  as 
financial  and  lltersu^  editor  and  as  edi- 
torial writer  for  various  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  the  New  York  area.  He 
has  authored  a  number  of  books  on  eco- 
nomics, and  since  1946  has  written  the 
column.  "Business  Tides"  for  Newsweek 
magazlrw 

For  a  realistic  approach  to  our  problem 
infiation  I  recommend  the  above-men- 
tioned column.  "Slash  the  Spending," 
and  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
Slash  thx  Spxndino 
(By  Henry  HazUtt) 

Por  the  last  five  years  the  "new  economists" 
have  denied  that  their  policies  led  to  more 
infiation.  Now  that  they  are  at  last  forced 
to  recognize  this,  they  are  proposing  one  of 
two  cures,  or  both.  The  first  is  price  and 
wage  controls;  the  second  is  another  tax 
Increase.  The  first  la  not  a  cure  at  all  but 
merely  an  additional  disease.  The  second  li 
harmful  and  unnecessary. 

The  simple  cure  for  Inflation  Is  to  stop 
inflating.  The  direct  cause  of  inflaUon  it 
the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money  and 
bank  credit;  the  direct  cure  is  to  stop  this  in- 
crease. In  order  to  make  this  possible  we 
must  stop  the  budget  deficits.  There  are 
two  ways  to  do  this.  One  is  to  increase 
taxes:  the  other  to  cut  expenditures. 

But  a  further  tax  increase,  on  top  of  the 
$6  billion  annual  increase  in  social -security 
taxes  that  went  into  effect  Jan.  1.  and  on 
top  of  the  S6  blUlon  increase  Just  enacted, 
l.e.,  on  top  of  the  unparalleled  tax  burden 
of  $146  billion  that  the  American  peoi^t 
already  carry  for  1B67,  would  dltcourafc 
production  and  constrict  the  economy.  No 
one  has  been  more  insistent  on  this  result 
in  the  last  few  years  than  the  new  economists 
themselves.  They  supported  a  tax  reduc- 
tion when  we  could  not  afford  it.  As  ws 
already  had  an  inflationary  deficit,  the  tax 
cut  simply  made  it  greater.  It  was  there- 
fore a  sham  tax  cut.  It  merely  substituted 
inflation,  which  President  Johnson  has  called 
"the  most  unjust  and  capricious  fonn  ct 
taxation."  for  other  taxes. 
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And  it  was  the  wrong  kind  of  tax  euj^ 
both  poimcaUy  and  economlcaUy.  u 
everyone^!  taxes  had  simply  been  cut  by  aa 
equal  percentage.  It  would  now  be  poUticaUy 
eeay  to  restore  them  by  a  oofrespooding  p«r* 
oentage.    But  proportlonataly  the  tax  cuts 


«ere  greatest  on  the  low-fairacket  Incomes, 
gtaklng  income-tax  rates  evbh  more  steeply 
progressive  than  they  airdady  were.  The 
Administration  and  CongreM  would  there- 
fore not  dare  now  to  restore  personal  Income 
tax  rates  to  their  previous  levels  because 
they  would  be  accused  of  making  the  in- 
crease greatest  on  the  lower  Incomes. 

Tet  with  the  clear  threat; of  further  In- 
flation, it  is  Imperative  th^t  we  reduce  or 
eliminata  the  "inflationary*  gap,"  I.e..  the 
excess  of  expenditures  overi  revenues.  The 
best  way  to  do  that  is  to  nduce  expendi- 
tures. I J 

We  are  being  told  that  this  cannot  be  done, 
))ecause  the  present  huge  spieaidlng  is  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  But  this 
It  not  so.  In  the  cash  budMt  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967  total  national  defense  expendltiu-es 
are  estimated  at  $60.5  billloti.  TVondefense 
(pending  comes  to  $83.6  billt^n.  If  we  com 
pare  the  1967  budget  with  If 
defense  coeta  in  this  eleven 
risen  only  $20.6  billion 
■pending  has  Increased  by 
way  to  prevent  further  li 
ilsBhlng  this  enormous  noni 


we  find  that 
period  have 
le  nondefense 
\2  blUlon.  The 
ion  Is  to  start 
ifense  total. 


SAVING    tio    Bl 

How  many  billions  need  ti>  be  slashed  off? 
Ttebnlcally,  the  1967  cash  b«dK«t  is  already 
estimated  to  be  In  balance.  *ut  if  (allowing 
for  the  dubious  accounting  gimmicks  and 
the  probable  underestimate  ctf  expenditures) 
we  assume  that  the  real  dieBclt  will  be  at 
l«ast  $5  bUlion  to  $10  biUitCi.  then  this  is 
the  amount  that  expenditure  should  be  cUt. 

Anyone  who  thinks  there  la  anything  un- 
reasonable or  impossible  about  a  cut  of  these 
dimensions  need  merely  lool^  at  the  Increase 
In  nondefense  spending  in  tit0  last  few  yesirs. 

For  1967  It  is  $12  biUionJ  more  than  in 
1905.  $23  billion  more  than  tn  1963  and  $32 
billion  more  than  in  1961.  J  lAll  we  have  to 
do  to  cut  out  even  $10  bllUnn  is  to  cut  out 
the  new  spending  programs  wlded  since  1968 
alone.  If  we  don't  want  to  do  it  that  way, 
we  might  do  it  by  slashing  one  or  two  of 
the  more  dubious  categories  of  spending  such 
ai  the  $4  billion  for  foreign  aid.  the  $3  bil- 
lion for  farm  subsidies,  the  $4  billion  for  the 
most  expensive  road-buildleg  program  In 
hlatory.  the  $4  billion  for  putting  a  man  on 
the  moon  or  part  of  the  $4^  billion  of  wel- 
fare spending.  j 

But  don't  let  anyone  tell  y4u  that  we  need 
to  levy  $5  billion  or  so  of  indteased  taxes  (on 
top  of  $145  billion  already '  there)  to  "pre- 
vent Inflation"  or  to  pay  i^r  the  Vietnam 
war.  The  money  is  "neededT  only  to  pay  for 
the  extravagant  Oreat  Socljelty  programs  of 
the  last  few  years. 


i   objection 
Unnan  from 


WHAT  IS  OUR  "FARM  PROGRAM"? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
U  recognized  for  30  minuses. 

>«r.  POAOE.  Mr.  Spteaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  retise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  inclii)e  extraneous 
matter. 

•nie   SPEAKER.    Is 
to  the  request  of  the  g^ 
Texas? 

There  wm  no  objecj 

Mr.  POAOE.    Mr.  Si 
«nd  this  morning  the 
Vtn  carried  headlines  si 
wst  of  food  had  advanct 
eent  within  the  last  14 

This  is  very  naturally  disconcerting  to 
the  consumer  and  we  are  all  consumers. 
It  la  a  very  common  and  natural  reaction 
to  blame  the  farmers  for,  this  Increase. 
TJMn't  he  raise  the  price  ^"  "Didn't  he 
pocket  exorbitant  profit!  i"  Let  us  see 
Jaw  how  "exorbitant"  Wave  been  the 
QXn 7S2— Part  9 
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profits  of  American  farmers.  Let  us 
read  a  little  more  of  the  record — those 
facts  which  the  newspapers  did  not 
print.  Let  us  see.  if  we  can.  Just  what 
prices  have  gone  up  and  Just  who  got  the 
increases. 

We  are  all  vaguely  familiar  with  what 
we  call  parity.  Parity  is  simply  a  meas- 
uring stick.  It  is  that  price  for  the 
things  which  farmers  sell— wheat,  cat- 
tle, cotton,  com.  and  so  forth — which 
will  purchase  the  same  amount  of  the 
things  farmers  buy — tractors,  gasoline, 
clothes,  carpets,  television,  and  so 
forth — as  this  same  volume  of  produc- 
tion did  in  the  base  period,  with  certain 
technical  adjustments.  It  is  a  pretty 
fair  measure  of  the  real  income  of  farm- 
ers— expressed  in  buying  power.  In  1952 
the  parity  index  stood  at  100  percent. 
It  dropped  for  8  out  of  the  next  9  years. 
Recently,  this  drop  has  been  stopped  if 
not  reversed.  It  now  stands  at  79  per- 
cent. Still  a  long  way  from  a  fair  level 
when  compared  with  other  segments  of 
our  society. 

But  let  us  look  at  scune  specific  farm 
prices. 

In  1952  farmers  received  $4.85  per 
himdredweight  for  milk.  Milk  then  re- 
tailed for  24.2  cents  per  quart.  Today 
farmers  are  receiving  $4.33  per  himdred- 
weight for  milk  and  milk  Is  retailing  for 
27.2  cents  per  quart.  Farmers  can 
hardly  be  charged  with  this  increase  in 
consumer  costs  while  their  own  returns 
have  hem  reduced. 

Eighteen  years  ago  farmers  received 
32  cents  per  poimd  for  cotton.  Today  it 
sells  for  24  cents  per  poimd.  Eighteen 
years  ago  fanners  sold  wheat  for  $2.15 
per  bushel.  Today  wheat  sells  for  $1.44. 
Now  I  recognize  that  both  wheat  and  cot- 
ton carry  a  subsidy  which  adds  to  the 
farmers  Income  but  the  figures  I  am 
quoting  are  the  prices  consumers  pay.  If 
you  Include  the  subsidy  the  cotton  farmer 
is  still  averaging  3  cents  less  than  he  was 
in  1948  and  the  wheat  farmer  is  getting 
36  cents  less. 

Is  any  industrial  worker  getting  less 
than  he  earned  for  the  same  work  in 
1948? 

Now  let  us  look  at  beef,  for  it  is  actually 
the  product  which  has  enjoyed  the  most 
spectacular  increase  in  price  recently. 
In  1948  feeder  calves — the  kind  farmers 
sell — ^brought  28  cents  per  pound.  To- 
day they  are  quoted  at  exactly  the  same — 
28  cents.  That  can  hardly  be  responsible 
for  an  increase  in  the  price  of  beef. 

Remember,  farmers  do  not  sell  be^- 
steaks.  They  sell  cattle  and  there  has 
been  no  Increase  in  the  price  of  cattle 
over  18  years.  If  consumers  have  any 
legitimate  complaint  about  food  prices  it 
seems  clear  that  their  protests  should 
be  directed  to  scMneone  other  than  to  the 
IH'oducer.  As  I  will  point  out  later  the 
American  consumer  is  getting  more  and 
better  food,  right  now.  for  a  smaller  per- 
cent of  his  spendable  income  than  have 
the  people  of  any  other  major  nation  at 
any  time  in  history. 

Now,  Mr.  E^Teaker.  I  would  like  to  try 
to  describe  our  farm  program.  In  the 
hope  that  I  will  not  be  too  boresome  I  will 
proceed  for  not  more  than  half  an  hour 
today  and  then  on  Tuesday  next  I  wlU 
use  additional  time. 


We  are  often  asked:  "What  is  our 
farm  program?"  "What  does  it  cost?" 
"Who  does  It  help?"  "Why  should  dty 
people  support  it?" 

If  one  can  answer  the  first  question, 
I  believe  the  other  questions  will  answer 
themselves.  I  shall  shortly  attempt  to 
explain  the  general  value  of  our  farm 
program.  I  hope  that  I  can  do  this  with 
sufQcient  clarity  that  you  will  be  able  to 
follow  the  more  spedflc  and  more  de- 
tailed discussion  of  various  facets  of  this 
problem  which  will  over  the  next  several 
we^u  be  presented  by  a  numlter  of  my 
colleagues. 

Finally,  while  these  discussions  win  of 
necessity  be  political  in  their  ovortones, 
because  in  recent  weeks  the  farm  pro- 
gram has  itself  been  the  subject  of  po- 
litical attacks,  today  I  Intend  to  confine 
myself  to  a  factual  recital  of  the  histori- 
cal basis  and  the  mechanics  of  our  farm 
program. 

I  have  studied  the  needs  of  agriculture 
all  my  Ufe.  I  was  reared  way  out  in  the 
country — 30  miles  from  the  nearest 
railroad.  The  first  school  I  attended  was 
taught  In  a  church  house.  Practically 
everyone  in  the  community  was  d^iend- 
ent  directly  on  agriculture  for  his  liveli- 
hood. That  meant  tliat  we  were  d^}end- 
ent  on  the  vagrancies  of  the  weather,  the 
Insects,  and  the  maiicets. 

Summer  after  wimmer  I  watched  for  a 
cloud  in  the  west,  not  simply  to  break 
the  searing  heat  but  to  save  our  wilting 
crops  and  to  supply  water  for  our  thirsty 
livestock. 

Along  with  the  other  boys  of  the  oom- 
mmiity,  I  drove  a  team  of  mules  pulling 
a  long  pan  of  water  with  kerosene  oU  on 
top  to  catch  and  kill  the  grasshoppers 
which  could  and  did  destroy  our  crops  in 
1  day.  Just  as  they  have  through  the 
Middle  East  for  thousands  of  years. 

And  when  we  made  a  crop  we  never 
knew  what  we  could  get  for  it.  I  lived  in 
a  ooimtry  which  was  moving  out  of  cattle 
into  cotton.  Today  we  are  reversing  the 
process.  Fifty  to  sixty  years  ago  cotton 
often  sold  for  15  cents  per  pound — in 
May  and  June — ^when  the  farmers  had 
no  cotton.  My  father  and  his  neighbors 
all  talked  of  getting  15  cento  for  their 
cotton.  They  never  did  because  as  cot- 
ton began  to  open,  the  price  always  went 
down.  By  September  or  October,  when 
we  had  cotton  to  sell,  it  often  sold  for  8 
or  9  cento.  The  same  thing  was  true  of 
other  commodities.  I  am  sure  that  those 
who  lived  in  wheat-  or  com-produdng 
areas  had  a  similar  experience. 

We  have  not  yet  discovered  anything 
we  can  do  about  the  weather.  In  my 
country  we  still  look  h<9efully  at  the 
western  sky  each  summer  night,  but  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  has  helped  us 
to  conserve  and  more  efficiently  use  the 
moisture  we  do  get  and  in  some  places 
the  Reclamation  Senrloe  has  helped 
farmers  to  irrigate  their  land. 

Sdenttflc  research,  both  Government 
and  private,  has  gone  a  long  way  toward 
helping  us  control  the  insecto.  The 
grasshopper  is  no  longer  our  No.  1 
pest.  We  have  insecticides  without 
number.  Moet  of  than  are  good  and  ac- 
complish the  fiwdflc  objective  for  which 
they  were  developed,  but  they  are  ex- 
pensive and  their  applicatioD  is  even 
more  expensive.    Just  last  week  I 
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iaUdnff  to  m  ooUon  farmer  who  grew 
about  3  bales  per  acre — an  exoeUuit 
crop— but  he  told  me  he  sprayed  his 
(MPop  30  times.  Each  spraying  cost  about 
IS  per  acre.  Tou  can  see  that  he  had  to 
make  a  mighty  good  crop  to  break  even. 
Both  Oovemment  and  private  Industry 
has  helped  In  our  straggle  with  Insects, 
weeds,  and  plant  disease,  but  we  still 
have  a  lot  to  do. 

Probatdy  our  greatest  governmental 
help  has  oome  in  the  field  of  marketing. 
Today,  not  only  cotton  but  most  storaUe 
cnvs  enjoy  a  large  degree  of  price  stabil- 
ity. Ezo^t  for  the  cost  of  storage  and 
carrying  charges  there  is  lltUe  dllference 
between  the  price  available  to  the  pro- 
ducer at  harvest  and  the  price  10  months 
after  harvest.  Indeed,  our  modem 
younger  farmer  never  realizes  Just  what 
the  Oovemment  has  done  to  help  him 
stabilize  his  price. 

How  has  the  Government  moved  to 
help  fanners? 

First,  it  began  in  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration to  help  farmers  secure  credit  on 
usable  terms.  The  land  bank  system 
was>enacted  in  1914.  Under  it  the  Gov- 
ernment advanced  the  first  capital  for 
the  land  banks,  which  helped  and  stUl 
help  so  many  farmers  to  own  their  land. 
This  ssrstem  required  that  the  very  peo- 
ple who  borrowed  from  the  bank  should 
use  at  least  5  percent  of  the  loan  to  buy 
the  stock  of  the  system.  Today  there  is 
XM>t  a  dollar  of  Government  money  in  the 
land  banks.  They  are  wholly  farmer 
owned. 

In  1923  we  established  the  interme- 
diate credit  banks  on  the  same  pattern. 
In  1933  we  added  the  banks  for  oooptr- 
atlves.  Both  of  these  systems  are  now 
well  along  toward  farmer  ownership. 
This  q>rlng  I  introduced  HJ%.  14000, 
which  would  apply  the  same  principle 
of  cooperative  credit  to  the  REA,  but  that 
is  a  separate  story.  The  point  ts  that 
farmers  have  proven  that,  given  an  op- 
portunity, they  can  and  will  reimburse 
the  Government  aiui  provide  their  own 
credit.  So  far  few  urban  programs  have 
repaid  so  much  of  the  aid  extended. 
Moit  recently,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  provided  credit  to  the 
lower  income  brackets  of  farm  pe(H>le- 
It  has  made  direct  loans,  but  it  has  also 
guaranteed  private  loans.  It  has 
charged  the  borrowers  a  fee  for  this 
guarantee  and  it  has  actually  made  a 
profit  from  Its  guarantee  business. 

The  next  field  of  Government  aid 
comes  under  the  head  of  research  and 
development  of  crops  and  methods  of 
cultivation.  For  many  years  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  land- 
grant  ooUeges  had  been  developing  new 
and  better  systems  of  produelnc  ciDps 
and  llvMtock.  but  it  was  not  untU  the 
Second  World  War  brought  farm  prices 
up  toward  parity  that  most  fanners  could 
afford  to  use  these  devlcea.  With  wheat 
Mfiing  at  75  cents  per  bushel  and  cot- 
ton at  12  cents  per  pound,  our  farmers 
throughout  the  1930's  simply  did  not 
have  the  means  of  using  the  knowledge 
that  our  research  institatlons  had  devel- 
oped and  oar  eztaukm  service  had  so 
neatly  cataloged.  But  when  prices 
■wved  ttp  our  ftumgrs  '"rmtiHatftlT 
asmlled    tllemselv«B    of    this    Hientlfic 


knowledge  and  used  it  to  very  rapidly 
double  and  in  many  cases  triple  our  agri- 
cultural output.  Had  they  not  had  this 
accumulation  of  research,  or  had  they 
been  denied  the  price  Increctse  necessary 
to  use  this  information,  we  could  not 
have  fed  ourselves  during  the  war,  much 
less  feed  the  needy  people  in  allied  and 
later  in  conquered  countries. 

Probably  never  has  the  importance  of 
a  fair  price  been  more  clearly  evidenced, 
and  the  most  important  point  is  that  the 
payment  of  a  fair  price— that  is,  a  price 
close  to  parity,  which  allowed  the  farmer 
to  continue  to  sell  his  products  for  enough 
to  buy  his  historic  needs  for  the  same 
amount  of  this  production — clearly  saved 
the  American  consumer  from  utterly  un- 
bearable prices  for  food  and  fiber  and  at 
the  same  time  made  it  possible  to  con- 
tribute mightily  to  the  recovery  of  West- 
em  Europe. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  wishes 
of  our  farmers  or  their  willingness  to 
produce  abundantly.  It  is  Jiist  a-  matter 
of  economics.  Had  the  price  of  cotton 
remained  at  12  cents,  how  could  any 
farmer  invest  $90  per  acre  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  insects?  Had  the  price  of  wheat 
remained  at  75  cents,  how  could  any 
farmer  have  put  out  enough  fertilizer  to 
double  our  average  yield.  And  had  our 
farmers  not  increased  the  yield  both  per 
acre  and  per  man  engaged  in  agriculture, 
what  do  you  think  wartime  America 
would  have  paid  for  food  and  fiber? 

I,  therefore,  come  to  my  first  conclu- 
sion. The  people  of  our  cities  have  Just 
as  much  at  stake  in  fair  farm  prices  as 
do  the  producers  themselves.  Indeed, 
without  this  farmer  efllclency  there  could 
be  no  big  cities.  At  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  American  Constitution  it  took 
three  men  working  on  the  farm  to  feed 
themselves  and  one  man  in  the  city.  In 
Russia  it  still  takes  at  least  one  man  on 
the  farm  for  every  two  in  town,  but  in 
the  United  States  we  need  but  1  man 
on  the  farm  to  supply  36  in  our  cities. 
I  think  the  greatest  mistake  any  of  us 
can  make  is  to  assume  that  by  depress- 
ing the  price  of  farm  products  we  can. 
in  the  long  run.  improve  the  lot  of  the 
urban  citizen. 

Farming,  today,  is  a  tremendously  ex- 
pensive business.  Impossible  as  it  will 
sound  to  many  Representatives,  the  in- 
vestment in  plant  and  machinery  is  ac- 
tually 50  percent  greater  on  the  Ameri- 
can farms  than  in  our  factories — actually 
130,500  per  farmworker  and  only  $19,600 
per  industrial  woiter.  This  Investment 
simply  cannot  be  made  or  maintained 
without  a  reasonable  inrlce  for  farm 
products — and  when  this  investment  is 
not  made,  many  evil  consequences  are 
certain  to  follow.  First,  farm  produc- 
tion must  drop  because  men  working  with 
hoes  and  rakes  simply  cannot  produce  as 
much  as  men  with  modem  tractors  and 
tillage  Instruments,  and  men — or  as  in 
Burc^e.  women— hauling  barnyard  ma- 
nure cannot  get  the  yields  produced  from 
modem  chemical  fertilizers. 

As  total  produotioa  dratm.  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  must  go  up  and  as  the  effi- 
ciency of  tbtb  agricultural  worker  goes 
down,  his  returns  must  go  down  even 
though  the  unit  price  is  increased.  Thus. 
at  the  very  time  the  Industrial  worker 


finds  his  own  cost  of  living  going  up  he 
is  very  likely  to  find  the  market  for'hU 
products  ccKitracting  because  agriculture 
still  provides  the  largest  single  market 
for  so  many  of  our  basic  industrial 
products. 

Nor  can  the  Nation  afford  to  devote 
any  larger  share  of  our  national  labor 
force  to  the  production  of  food  and  fiber. 
TO  do  so  will  not  help  consimiers.  The 
larger  the  percent  of  the  labor  force  de- 
voted to  agricultiu^.  the  larger  share  of 
the  industrial  worker's  Income  which 
must  be  used  to  buy  food. 

I  invite  you  to  ponder  the  following 
statistics: 

In  the  United  States  (mly  1  worker 
out  of  15.7  is  aigaged  in  agriculture.  At 
the  same  time  our  industrial  workers  use 
but  18  percent  of  their  net  spendable  in- 
come on  food. 

In  France  1  worker  out  of  5  is  engaged 
in  agriculture,  and  the  Industrial  woiter 
of  Prance  spends  30.5  percent  of  his  net 
spendable  income  on  food. 

In  the  UJ3.S.R.  1  worker  out  of  every 
3  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  There  in- 
dustrial workers  have  to  spend  47  per- 
cent of  their  spendable  income  for  food. 

In  India  and  Red  China  there  are  no 
exact  figures,  but  about  75  percent  of  the 
people  woi*  in  agriculture  and  the  others 
spoid  about  75  percent  of  their  income 
for  a  very  inadequate  diet. 

In  the  face  of  these  figures  who  can 
complacently  pass  over  the  farm  prob- 
lem as  (Hie  with  only  local  implications. 
No,  my  friends,  the  farm  problem  li 
everybody's  problem. 

I  feel  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  belabor 
the  matter  in  one  discussion.  Tomor- 
row I  shall  try  to  follow  the  development 
of  our  policies  and  programs  since  the 
close  of  the  Korean  war.  A  Uttle  later 
other  Members  will  cover  some  of  the 
many  features  of  special  interest  to 
various  groups  and  regions. 

Now  I  shaU  be  glad  to  attempt  to 
clarify  any  of  the  subject  matter  I  have 
covered  today,  but  in  the  interest  of  rea- 
sonable coherence  I  would  ask  that  you 
defer  questions  on  points  I  have  not  yet 
covered  in  these  discussions  until  I  have 
an  (vportimity  to  reach  those  points. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAOE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  First  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  now  in  the  well.  He 
is  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
serving  on  two  subconunittees  of  which 
he  is  the  chairman. 

t  am  sure  there  is  no  other  man  in  the 
United  States  any  more  knowledgeable  in 
the  matter  of  farm  policy  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Ita  my  opinion,  the  statement  the  gen- 
tlonan  has  made  today  should  have 
widespread  coverage  all  over  the  United 
States,  equally  as  widespread  as  the 
newspaper  articles  he  mentioned  today. 
I  believe  if  we  could  have  this  informs- 
tioa  given  out  to  the  American  people 
we  could  come  to  a  better  understanding 
of  iriiat  actxially  are  the  problems  in 
American  agriculture.  For  this  I  oom- 
pUment  the  gentteman  from  Texas  tM 
his  fine  statement. 
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limself. 
Speaker,  will 

1  he  gentleman 


Mr.  POAGE.  I  thank  mt  gentleman 
from  Nebraska.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  will,  at  a  l4ter  date,  dis- 
cuss some  of  those  phases! 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mi* 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAOE.    I  yield  to 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  i^ank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  Join  my  good  friend  from 
Nebraska  in  expresshig  {^predation  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tex  is  for  a  most 
gtatesmanlike  and  oonstru  otive  speech. 

I  hope  the  Democratic  i^atlonal  Com- 
mittee will  undertake  t>i  reprint  this 
speech  and  to  circulate  |t  across  the 
country,  because  I  belie ;«  it  will  en- 
lighten the  people  in  ourj  Icountry  as  to 
the  basic  and  fundamental  facts  of  life 
about  our  farm  program  and  the  role 
which  American  agricultire  is  playing 
today  In  keeping  the  Unit  Jd  States  No.  1 
In  the  free  world.  ' 

I  do  not  think  any  other  segment  of  ovu- 
society  contributes  so  mv(Oh  to  the  pre- 
eminent position  which  dur  Nation  oc- 
cupies in  the  world  todaf  as  does  the 
American  farmer.  The  gjgntleman  from 
Texas  tMr.  Poaok],  who  bus  been  one  of 
the  principal  architects  of  our  farm  pol- 
icy for  a  number  of  yearslhere  in  Wash- 
Iriton  can  certaiiUy  claim  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  the  enligh^ned  policies 
which  we  have  followeaj  which  have 
made  possible  the  positipb  our  Nation 
occupies  today. 

Mr.  POAGE.    Mr.  Sj 
ate  the  kind  words  of  the  i 
Oklahoma,  who  has 
terested  in  the  welfare 
•nd  all  of  our  people 
years  of  service  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yic 
tleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa, 
also  want  to  ctMnmend  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  taking  thli  time  and  in- 
dicating here  that  in  thd  future  he  will 
take  some  more  time  atl  which  time  I 
will  be  glad  to  participat^:  in  the  debate 
on  this  subject. 

I  also  want  especially  tp!  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  pointing  out 
the  tremendous  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  United  States  of  America  in 
agriculture  in  the  past  iO  years,  espe- 
cially pointing  to  the  factlthat  except  for 
this  great  progress  in  productivity  we  to- 
day would  have  lines  waiting  to  get 
oiough  meat  or  enough  food  instead  of 
having  what  is  called  a  pMblem,  because 
we  have  a  surplus. 

This  is  the  only  coimtn  in  the  whole 
world  where,  when  you  refer  to  a  farm 
problem,  you  are  referrliig  to  the  prob- 
lem of  managing  a  surplui^  instead  of  the 
problem  of  trjring  to  find  enough  food 
to  fill  the  stomachs  of  hiirlgry  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  conmiend  the 
Kentleman  for  taking  this  time  and  in- 
dicating that  he  will  take  ^ome  more  time 
next  week. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  he  al- 
ways does,  the  gentleniKn  from  Iowa 
(Xr.  Smitb]  has  shed  sonii  light  on  some 
Jjf  the  deep  problems  inlimlved  here.  I 
wbik  he  is  generally  recognized  as  one 
w  the  deep  thinkers  in  -egard  to  agri- 
culture in  the  House.    I  ifery  much  ap- 
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predate  his  kind  remarks  and  tx^ie  ttuit 
he,  too,  will  avidl  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  at  least  some  of  the 
specialized  i^iases  of  our  agricultural 
problems  during  the  coming  weeks. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
goiUeman  yield  ? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  glad  to  yidd  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

idi.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  frcMU  Texas  yielding  to 
me.  I  certainly  want  to  c<Hnmend  my 
colleagues  in  congratulating  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  for  the 
discussion  that  he  has  brought  to  us  to- 
day. 

Certainly  any  emphasis  we  can  give 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Nation  with  reference  to  agriculture  and 
to  the  increase  in  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumers, which  Includes  the  producer,  one 
of  the  greatest  consumers  in  the  field  of 
farm  implements,  equipment,  aiul  so 
forth,  is  of  great  benefit.  While  he  has 
gained  relatively  little  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing foods  and  fibers,  and  so  forth,  for 
this  Nation,  his  costs  have  gone  up. 
This  is  a  most  worthwhile  discussion. 

I  c<Hnmend  the  gentleman  on  what  he 
has  done.  I  think  he  will  agree  with  me 
that  with  the  attitude  of  the  American 
farmer  and  producer  perhaps  we  have 
not  yet  scratched  the  surface,  because, 
based  on  our  greatest  resource,  the  God- 
given  soil,  with  modem  hydroponics 
coming  on.  we  can  even  Increase  this 
yield  as  necessity  demands  and  perhaps 
carry  out  some  of  the  great  things  which 
we  now  plan  to  do  here  and  around  the 
world.  In  this  way  we  can  support  our 
own  population  explosion. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  I  was 
particularly  glad  to  hear  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  had  to  say  about  the 
cropland  restoration.  As  he  knows.  I 
am  vitally  interested  in  restoring  to  the 
soil  what  we  take  out  of  it  as  long  as 
we  can.  at  least  in  a  time  of  overproduc- 
tion. I  have  worked  hard  on  this  mat- 
ter. I,  too.  look  forward  to  his  next 
stanza  and  verse  on  this  Tuesday  follow- 
ing. I  shall  plsm  to  be  here  and  hope 
that  I  can  help  further  with  something 
similar  to  the  more  involved  cropland 
restoration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wredate  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  about  the  producer 
of  American  foodstuffs. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
date  the  gentleman  from  BUssouri,  who 
has  always  been  deei^  interested  in  the 
restoration  of  oiu-  land  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  soils,  making  this  state- 
ment. I  certainly  agree  with  him  that 
we  are  going  to  see  vast  increases  in  our 
production.  I  am  not  one  who  accepts 
the  Malthusian  theory  or  the  idea  that 
we  are  soon  going  to  be  starving,  because 
I  beUeve  scientific  research  and  farmer 
ingenuity  is  going  to  move  forward  Just 
as  rapidly  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the 
past. 

And  for  the  past  100  years  it  has  cer- 
tainly moved  more  rapidly  than  popula- 
tion, and  I  believe  It  will  in  the  next 
100  years. 

Mr.  REDLDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  North  Dakota. 


Mr.  REDUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  have 
bem  here  this  afternoon  to  hear  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture on  which  I  have  the  privilege 
to  serve  give  this  fine  expose  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  past  and  as  we  face  the 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  been  bom  and 
reared  on  a  farm  myself  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PoaoiI,  oinr  vice  chairmAn. 
has  described,  I  can  appreciate  very, 
very  readily  what  they  are  referring  to, 
both  as  to  the  strengthening  of  the  price 
of  oommodities  that  farmers  have  to  sell 
through  the  use  of  farm  programs  aloied 
in  that  direction  and  our  abill^  to  in- 
crease production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  certainly  is  significant 
that  the  American  farm  economy  now 
finds  itself  in  the  position  to  meet  the 
challenge  that  will  be  made,  worldwide, 
in  helping  to  defend  azkl  feed  persons 
in  other  areas,  in  helping  to  send  food 
to  people  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  &4)eaker.  I  have  heard  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  say  many  times 
that  freedom  from  starvation  is  the  first 
freedom.  We  have  to  carry  that  freedom 
to  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  will  lend  real  leader- 
ship to  the  bill  that  is  going  to  come 
before  this  body,  the  bill  to  provide  food 
for  peace  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  would  comment  upon  the 
relationship  as  to  the  need  for  having  a 
sound  program. 

What  has  been  the  relationship.  I 
will  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  be- 
tween the  price  support  program  and 
the  returns  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  price 
which  he  has  reodved  during  the  great 
number  of  jrears  in  the  past? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  WNnmoits  of  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Ridlik],  whom 
I  know  iB  a  practical,  operating  farmer, 
living  on  his  ability  to  produce,  produce 
and  sell  his  products  in  the  market. 

However,  Bir.  Speaker,  I  would  be  re- 
luctant to  get  into  a  dlsctisslon  of  the 
price  programs  at  this  time,  because  they 
are  invloved  in  what  I- hope  to  discuss 
the  next  time  xmder  a  spedal  order. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it 
vltidly  important. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Tile  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  Di  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlonan 
from  Texas  be  permitted  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temswre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DI  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
th^  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOAGE.  I  yield  to  the  g entleoum 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  Dx  LA  GARZA.  Certainly,  BCr. 
Sptmker,  while  I  am  very  ha]n>y  to  be  a 
freshman  Member  from  Tncas  and  a 
very  freshman  member  of  the  Conunlttee 
on  Agriculture,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  work  here 
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this  evening  In  behalf  of  the  fanners  of 
Texas  who  have  so  long  relied  upon  the 
gaatleman  In  his  leadership  on  the  farm 
problems  of  the  country. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  coming  to  the 
forefront  and  for  letting  the  other  people 
of  this  country,  this  great  country  of 
ours,  know  of  the  plight  of  the  farmers 
that  all  of  us  are  trying  to  help  and  that 
the  gentleman  has  helped  for  so  many 
years  in  this  country. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
C(dleague.  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  SI  LA  Oasza],  and  I  M>preclate  his 
kind  words. 

Mr.  SpMker.  I  would  congratulate,  not 
him.  but  the  people  of  his  district,  which 
Is  probably  the  greatest  agricultural  dis- 
trict in  the  State  of  Texas,  producing 
about  one-tenth  ot  all  the  products  In 
our  State,  and  I  congratulate  them  on 
their  fine  representation  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 


VIETNAM:   ELECTION  HAZARDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
FaiKDCL).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  OooDBLL]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
prophesy  events  in  Vietnam  is  to  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread.  There  is, 
however,  ground  for  hope  for  a  respite  in 
the  civil  strife  which  has  wracked  that 
nation  and  which  has  forced  the  United 
States  to  assume  the  major  part  of  the 
war  against  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  troops  while  the  South  Viet- 
namese fought  each  other. 

The  recent  turbulence  in  Da  Nang.  Rue. 
and  Saigon  has  had  a  disturbing  effect 
on  public  opinion  in  the  United  States. 
Americans  who  support  resistance  to 
Communist  aggression  begant  to  think 
for  the  first  time  of  the  possibility  of  the 
withdrawal  of  American  military  power 
from  Vietnam.  Realism  compels  recog- 
nition of  this  possibility.  If.  because  of 
war  weariness  or  internal  divisions,  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves  withdraw 
from  the  aiilitary  conflict  against  the 
Communists  and  if  civil  order  disinte- 
giates  in  chaos  and  anarchy,  the  United 
States  may  have  no  alternative  but  to 
withdraw. 

Let  no  one  think,  however,  that  with- 
drawal by  the  UrUted  SUtes  in  such  cir- 
cumstances would  be  anything  but  a 
catastnvhic  defeat  for  our  Nation  and 
the  greatest  triumph  that  communism 
has  ever  achieved.  Let  no  one  think  that 
withdrawal  would  bring  peace  and  an 
end  to  American  casualties.  It  would,  on 
the  contrary,  whet  the  appetite  of  our 
foes  for  further  conquest.  It  would  be, 
not  the  end  of  war.  but  a  prelude  to  a 
larger,  bloodier,  more  costly  war. 

To  prevent  itOa  outcome  in  Vietnam, 
the  administration  should  now  move 
ahead  with  the  urgent  political  and  mili- 
tary tasks  that  need  attention.  Above 
all,  unity  and  stability  are  needed. 

Whether  wisely  or  not,  both  the  Ky 
government  and  the  United  SUtes  com- 
mitted themselves  at  the  Honolulu  Con- 
ference to  seeking  unity  and  stability 
throuch  free  elections  in  South  Vietnam. 


ThvB,  it  Is  hoped  a  government  with  a 
mandate  will  emerge — a  government 
which  will  command  the  allegiance  of  all 
the  major  factions  of  South  Vietnamese 
society,  a  government  that  belongs  to 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  a  govern- 
ment that  will  satisfy  the  legitimate  de- 
mands of  South  Vietnamese  for  political 
and  social  justice. 

PAST  KLXcnoara  m  bocth  vnntAM 

On  five  occasions  since  South  Vletzuun 
came  into  being  in  1954,  nationwide  elec- 
tions have  been  held.  These  elections 
have  not  been  fair  and  free  according  to 
generally  accepted  standards  in  advanced 
democratic  nations.  Nor,  with  one  ex- 
ception, have  they  been  significantly  suc- 
cessful in  prcMnoting  stability  and  unity. 

On  October  23,  1956.  the  question  of 
who  was  to  rule  South  Vietimm  was 
settled  by  a  plebiscite  between  President 
Diem  and  the  former  French  puppet  em- 
peror, Bao  Dai.  The  final  election  re- 
sults showed  5,721,735  votes  for  Diem; 
03.017  for  Bao  Dai. 

This  election  helped  to  dispose  finally 
of  Bao  I>ai  and  to  end  French  efforts  to 
depose  Diem. 

It  was,  however,  a  corrupt  electi<m. 
Although,  as  Prof.  Bernard  Fall  writes, 
Dion's  American  advisers  assured  him 
that  a  60-percent  success  was  more  th^^ 
suflldmt.  Diem  insisted  on  a  98-percent 
mandate  and  set  about  to  secure  it.  The 
election  Itself  was  run,  according  to  a 
British  Embassy  official,  with  a  "cynical 
d'sregard  for  decency  and  democratic 
principles."  In  Saigon,  which  had  only 
450,000  registered  voters.  Diem  received 
more  than  600,000  votes,  a  pattern  re- 
peated in  several  other  areas. 

Fortified  by  this  victory  at  the  polls. 
Diem  annoimced  in  January  1956,  gen- 
eral elections  for  a  constitutional  assem- 
bly. The  Assembly  was  elected  to  ratify 
a  constitution  drafted  by  Diem.  If  it 
failed  to  do  so  within  45  days,  the  con- 
stitutional assembly  was  to  be  dissolved, 
and  the  prc4x>6ed  document  would  then 
be  sulHnltted  to  the  people  in  a  referen- 
dum. According  to  the  election  law.  all 
citizens  over  18  were  eligible  to  vote. 
Candidates  had  to  be  over  25,  to  have 
lived  in  South  Vietnam  for  over  6  months 
prior  to  the  election,  and  had  to  produce 
a  judicial  certificate  establishing  that 
they  were  not  Communists  or  otherwise 
antlgovemment. 

Prior  to  the  election  Itself,  a  number  of 
steps  were  taken  to  suppress  suspected 
(H>Ponents  of  the  regime.  On  January  1 1 , 
it  was  announced  that  a  leading  nation- 
alist opposition  group,  the  Revolutionary 
Committee,  had  been  dissolved.  When 
Its  president,  M.  Nguyen  Bao  Toan,  vig- 
orously denied  this  assertion,  troops  were 
dispatched  to  occupy  the  party's  head- 
quarters. Indeed,  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  had  been  dissolved. 

The  next  step  was  to  arrest  Dr.  Pham 
Quang  Dan,  leader  of  another  nationalist 
fftction,  the  Republican  Party,  for  dis- 
tributing leaflets  protesting  the  election 
law.  Then.  8,000  Communists  were  swept 
up  and  followed  Dr.  Dan  into  prison. 
Numerous  independent  candidates  "re- 
considered" their  candidacy  and  with- 
drew. 

Although  press  censorship  was  tempo- 
rarily lifted  during  the  election  campaign. 


all  publication  of  news  or  commentaiy 
favorable  to  "Communist  or  antinational 
activities"  remained  punishable  by  jaQ 
sentence  up  to  5  years.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  most  (H^position 
leaders  boycotted  the  election,  nor  that 
the  pro-Ck)venunent  parties  domliuited 
the  new  Assonbly. 

The  two  opposition  parties,  the  Social 
Democrats  and  the  Dal  Viet,  received  two 
and  one  seats,  respectively.  Representa- 
tives of  pro-Government  parties  won  101 
seats,  and  Independents  won  19. 

The  next  election  In  South  Vietnam, 
held  in  August  1959.  was  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly.  Election  was  by  plurality  vote 
in  single  member  constituencies  of 
roughly  eqiial  population,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Saigon,  which  was  heavily 
underrepresented.  Although  candidates 
were  permitted  to  run  either  as  inde- 
pendents or  under  party  labels,  the  fact 
that  dl  political  parties  required  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  of  Interior 
either  to  form  or  continue  in  existence 
dramatically  reduced  the  ability  of  any 
opposition  to  conduct  an  organized  cam- 
paign. The  election  laws  proclaimed  as 
their  central  feature  "full  democratic  ex- 
pression" on  the  part  of  voters  and  "ab- 
solute equality  in  campaigning"  among 
the  candidates.  This  latter  element  in- 
volved an  interesting  program. 

An  electoral  propaganda  committee 
was  formed  in  each  district  and  charged 
with  electoral  preparations  for  the  can- 
didates on  the  basis  of  absolute  equally 
among  all  candidates.  The  ccnnmlttees 
were  comprised  of  a  representative  of 
each  party-nominated  candidate  and  one 
for  all  Independent  candidates.  They 
imdertook  all  arrangements  for  public 
meetings,  radio  talks,  the  use  of  radio 
and  sound  trucks,  and  space  In  the  press. 
The  committees'  pwwers  extended  even 
to  deciding  the  size,  color,  and  kind  of 
paper  to  be  used  for  handbills  and 
posters,  the  dates  and  places  for  their 
posting  and  distribution.  The  commit- 
tees' approval  for  the  working  <rf  all 
campaign  literature  was  imperative. 

Since  the  committees  were  composed 
almost  entirely  of  representatives  of 
party — that  is.  Government — approved 
candidates,  the  degree  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment controlled  the  preelection  ma- 
chinery can  be  efisily  imagined. 

The  Government  defrayed  all  cam- 
paign expenses.  In  fact,  the  candidates 
and  their  supporters  were  expressedly 
forbidden  to  spend  money  oa  their  own 
or  to  engage  in  {u:tivlties  such  as  public 
meetings  outside  the  framework  ap- 
proved by  the  election  committees. 

The  campaign  period  itself  lasted  2 
weeks. 

The  most  noticeable  evidence  of  the 
campaign  was  the  great  number  of  ban- 
ners, posters,  and  similar  pieces  of  elec- 
toral propaganda.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  that  posters  exhorting  participa- 
tion in  the  election  outnumbered  those 
for  the  candidates  by  a  margin  of  15  to  1. 

Contrasting  the  1956  polling,  when  the 
Conuniuilsts  were  able  to  disrupt  a  num- 
ber of  local  elections,  the  Government 
was  able  to  report  in  1959  that  "the  elec- 
tions took  place  in  perfect  order  without 
any  security  incidents."   About  6,300.000 
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of  South  Vietnam's  7.30C,  (00  voters  ex- 
ercised their  option,  a  paffldpation  rate 
of  86  percent. 

Once  again  the  election  results  sur 
prised  few  astute  local  ol 
in  Saigon  where  the  ion 
tlnized  the  election  cl 
dates  win  who  were  op] 
ing    apparatus    and    thi 
Individuals,  Dr.  Phan 
M.  Nguyen   Tran.   were 
patched  on  charges  of  election  law  viola- 
tion.   Neither  was  able  tp  talie  his  seat. 

Robert  G.  Sclgliano  desjcgibed  the  elec- 
tion methods  employed: 


rvers.    Only 
press  scru- 
y  did  ctmdi- 
by  the  rul- 
unwelcome 
,ng  Dan  and 
speedily    dis- 


The  Government's  tactl(^  *  *  *  ranged 
trom  scrupulous  fairness  in  (^twervlng  the  let- 
ter of  the  election  laws  to  Ueihind  the  scenes 
manipulations  to  violate  their  spirit.  In 
general,  It  appears  that  thd  voting  was  car- 
ried on  in  fairness  and  secr«cy  and  that  ImU- 
lotB  generaUy  were  honestly  counted,  »1- 
ihough  improprieties  coulc^  ihave  been  car- 
ried out  in  the  provinces.      | 

One  newspaper  reported  that  a  person 
was  arrested  in  a  rural  district  because 
she  protested  against  an  election  offi- 
cial's donand  that  she  vote  for  a  certain 
candidate  and  stories  at  ballot  boxes 
which  disappeared  circulated  through- 
out the  Provinces — Times  of  Vietnam, 
September  4. 1959.  \\ 

Though  ballots  may  have  been 
counted  honestly,  every  ipther  stage  of 
the  election  process  wai  carefully  di- 
rected. First,  the  Government  con- 
trolled the  participation  of  political  par- 
ties in  the  election  and  it  employed  this 
power  to  prevent  any  organization  of  po- 
tential opposition.  Second,  it  screened 
the  candidates,  and  outude  of  Ssdgon. 
"persuaded"  a  number  tojwlthdraw  from 
the  election.  One  hundjr^  and  sixty- 
five  candidates  out  of  a  total  of  460  "de- 
cided" to  drop  trom.  the  list  of  office- 
seekers.  As  one  Province  chief — himself 
a  Oovemment  i^pointee-t-explained  to 
a  foreign  visitor,  the  GM>trenunent  was 
concerned  that  the  candidates  l>e  "sin- 
cere" and  not  nm  simply  to  cause  trou- 
ble. Certain  candidates  fiere  given  spe- 
cial help  during  the  d^palgn.  The 
majority  leader  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, for  example,  sent  oui  a  mailing  to 
his  constituents,  an  iHegiu  action  tinder 
the  "equality"  provlslonslof  the  election 
law,  based  on  name  and  iiddress  records 
furnished  him  by  the  pc^ce.  Although 
•11  candidates  appearM  to  receive 
roughly  equal  treatment  [in  the  plac^ 
nent  of  posters,  special 
up  around  a  number 
ing  places  in  Saigon  for 
OMnt  candidates  on  the 
tlon.  Further,  small 
outside  some  Saigon  pi 
•Uscourage  them  from 
Md  handbills  for  opposltjlon  candidates. 
Hecklers,  presumably  under  Government 
tartruction,  operated  against  various 
etndidates.  [\ 

The  final  elections  of  tUe  Diem  era  In 
a^tember  of  1963  f  oUowe|d  a  similar  pat- 

k'ul  candidiates 


ers  were  put 

iof    the    poll- 

irtain  Govem- 

re  of  the  elec- 

itw  were  set  off 

^^ing  houses  to 

itlng  posters 


*«m-  Among  the 
for  the  National 
••cret  police  chief 


Mme.  Ngo  Dlhn  Nhu.  .. 
constituencies  with  99.9  _ 
«nt  majorities  respectively.    .—.«.  „,» 
Dmh  Nhu  was  voted  pnsident  of  the 
*»anbly.    in  the  1963   j  ections  of  6,- 


3ly   were    the 
wife.  M.  and 
swept  their 
md  99.8  per- 
Later  Ngo 


809,078  total  registered  voters,  6,329.831 
were  listed  as  having  exercised  their  op- 
tion to  vote. 

On  May  30,  1965,  a  municipal  and 
provincial  election  was  conducted  under 
the  aegis  of  the  short-term'  civilian 
Premier  Kian  Huy  Quat.  It  is  difficult 
to  assess  the  legitimacy  of  this  particu- 
lar polling.  Published  estimates  indicate 
that  roughly  4.5  million  were  eligible  to 
vote  in  Government-held  territory  and 
of  these  about  70  percent  or  3.3  tpIHIoti 
were  declared  to  have  voted. 

CmUUNT  OBSTACLKS  TO  CKNUINX  ELECTIONS 

This  recital  of  the  experience  of  South 
Vletiuun  with  elections  does  not  give 
ground  for  ccHifldence  that  genuinely 
free  and  meaningful  elections  will  be 
held  in  that  unhappy  land  in  1966. 
Though  significantly  different  from  the 
elections  in  Communist  nations,  past 
elections  have  been  controlled  so  as  to 
limit  closely  the  choice  available  to  the 
voter. 

In  addition  to  the  tradition  of  con- 
trolled elections,  there  are  at  present 
staggering  obstacles  to  meaningful  bal- 
loting in  South  Vietnam.  A  substantial 
part  of  the  population  lives  in  territory 
controlled  by  Ccsnmunist  forces.  This 
situation  was  reflected  in  the  drop  of  3 
million  votes — almost  50  percent  of  the 
total— when  the  election  of  1965  Is  com- 
pared with  that  of  1963.  Many  other 
voters  will  be  subject  to  the  threat  of 
violence  by  the  Conmiunists. 

Free  elections  require  free  debate  and 
open  channels  of  communication  be- 
tween candidates  and  the  electorate.  In 
great  parts  of  South  Vietnam,  because 
of  the  war  and  inadequate  methods  of 
communication,  these  are  likely  to  be 
lacking. 

Free  and  meaningful  elections  are 
difficult  without  poUtical  parties.  Par- 
ties are  needed  for  the  ccmduct  of  a  cam- 
paign ihAt  will  make  clear  the  choice 
before  the  voters  in  the  election.  They 
are  needed  to  inform  the  electorate,  to 
unify  like-minded  voters,  and  to  moti- 
vate people  to  cast  bcdlots.  There  are  no 
real  political  parties  in  Vietnam.  The 
rudimentary  kind  of  p(^tlcal  organiza- 
tion that  exists  is  probably  not  adequate 
for  the  task. 

Finally,  free  and  meaningful  electicms 
require  acceptance  of  the  results  and  a 
willingness  to  cocH^erate  <m  the  part  of 
winners  and  losers  after  the  election  is 
over.  There  is  room  for  doubt  that  this 
spirit  exists  among  all  factions  In  South 
Vietnam  today. 

Ten  years  ago  Hans  Morgenthau 
said: 

Free  electloiu  are  very  subtle  instruments 
which  require  a  dedication  to  certain  moral 
values  and  the  existence  of  certain  moral 
oondltlona  wlilch  are  by  no  means  prevalent 
tluotighout  the  world,  and  certainly  not 
prevalent  In  either  North  or  South  Vietnam. 

Then  is  grave  doubt  that  these  con. 
dltlons  exist  In  South  THetnam  toduy. 

A  POUCT  rOR  THE    UNIiEU   STATES 

For  all  these  reasons  It  Is  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  free  and  meaningful  elections  In 
South  Vietnam  imder  present  conditions. 
Elections  of  some  kind  are.  nevertheless, 
in  proepect,  and  It  is  too  late  to  debate 
whether  or  not  they  should  be  hdd. 


llie  United  States  should  not  attempt 
to  determine  the  outcome  of  any  elec- 
tions held  in  Vietnam.  Yet  the  United 
States  cannot  be  a  completely  uninter- 
ested bjrstander  In  forthooming  Viet- 
namese elections  because  it  has  com- 
mitted Itself  to  abide  by  the  results  of 
free  elections  In  that  nation.  The 
United  States  Influenced  the  Ky  govern- 
ment in  making  Its  promise  of  elections. 
The  United  States  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  the  fact  that  the  elections  may  have 
profound  effects  on  its  future  policy. 
Consequently,  the  administration  should 
now  clarify  its  policy  toward  the  elec- 
tions. 

The  administration  should  be  con- 
cerned about  three  pitfalls  that  may  lie 
ahead.  One  is  the  danger  of  elections 
rigged  to  ensore  an  outcome  desired  by 
the  Ky  government.  A  second  pitfall  is 
the  danger  of  elections  disrupted  by  vio- 
lence, terrorism,  and  disorder  on  the  part 
of  Communists  or  anti-Ky  elements  or 
both.  A  third  pitfall  is  the  danger  of 
elections  that  will  intensify  disorder  and 
confusion  and  settle  nothing. 

To  avert  these  dangers,  the  adminis- 
tration should  attempt  to  bring  about 
the  conditions  needed  for  genuinely  free 
and  meaningful  elections  in  South  Viet- 
nam. At  least,  let  it  make  clear  what 
the  United  States  means  by  free  elec- 
tions. 

In  my  judgment,  elections  worthy  of 
the  description  as  free  and  meanlngfiU 
are  possible  only  if  three  minimal  con- 
ditions are  met. 

First,  a  preelection  agreement  is  re- 
quired among  responsible  representatives 
of  all  major  groups  offering  candidates 
to  accept  the  outccme  of  the  balloting. 
Although  it  may  be  difficult  to  ei^oroe 
such  an  agreement,  a  public  commitment 
In  advance  that  the  principal  interest 
groups  will  not  atteii4>t  to  nullify  the 
results  of  a  fair  election  by  force  should 
have  some  moral  effect.  If  nothing  else, 
this  should  help  to  dispel  some  of  the 
suspicion  and  moderate  some  of  the  an- 
tagonism that  now  threaten  to  make 
elections  In  South  Vietnam  an  empty 
exercise. 

Second,  supervision  of  the  political 
campaign,  and  the  election  process  by 
an  international  commission  of  disin- 
terested third-party  states  with  a  tradi- 
tion of  free  elections  is  required.  Neither 
the  United  States  nor  any  Communist 
state  should  be  a  member  of  such  a  com- 
mission. The  rules  governing  the  con- 
duct of  the  champaign  should  be  formu- 
lated and  enforced  by  a  truly  neutral 
and  independent  commission.  To  do  Its 
work,  it  must  have  unrestricted  access 
to  all  areas  within  South  Vietnam  in 
which  balloting  takes  place.  Certlflca- 
tion  by  this  commission  that  the  electloit 
was  fair  and  free  would  be  required  be- 
fore the  vote  coi  any  question  submitted 
to  the  voters  could  be  considered  valid. 
Before  any  candidate  >j««hw>««  any  ofllee 
as  a  result  of  the  election,  his  electloa 
should  be  certified  by  the  ctanmissloD  «a 
free  from  fiuud  or  terrorism. 

To  use  the  International  Contnd  Com- 
mission set  up  under  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment of  1954  as  the  supervisory  agency 
would  be  to  destroy  any  proqwct  of  a 
free  election.    It  is  enough  to  obeove 
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that  Poland  is  a  memb^  of  that  oom- 
mlanion.  The  kind  of  dectioni  held  in 
Poland.  In  pursuance  of  the  imxnlse  of 
free  elections  In  the  Yalta  agreement, 
is  not  what  Vietnam  needs  today. 

In  view  of  past  experience,  the  United 
Natioas  offers  a  dubious  expedient  as  a 
supervisory  agency.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  ducked  every  question  relating 
to  VleiDfam.  A  more  important  cooaid- 
eration  is  that  any  supervisory  agency 
appointed  by  the  United  Nations  would 
probably  Include  represoitatlon  for  the 
Communist  world  where  free  elections 
are  neither  understood  nor  practiced. 

Third,  a  meanlngfiil  electlm  requires 
a  direct  vote  on  the  basic  issue  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  For  this  reason,  there 
should  be  a  ideblsclte  on  the  demand 
made  by  Hanoi  that  the  National  Libera- 
tion front  assume  full  political  power 
In  South  A^tnam.  It  is  Important  that 
those  who  draft  the  South  Vietnamese 
Constitution  and  those  who  hold  public 
ofSoe  know  the  sentiments  of  the  voters 
onthisiMue. 

I  would  expect  that  a  plebiscite  on  this 
question  would  result  In  an  overwhelm- 
big  defeat  for  the  Communist  forces.  It 
would  demonstrate  oonclusivdy  to  the 
world  the  falsity  of  the  widely  accepted 
charge  that  the  United  States  1b  seeking 
to  suppress  by  force  a  national  move- 
ment that  enjoys  the  support  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
It  would  thereby  strengthen  the  moral 
position  of  the  Qovemment  of  South 
Vietnam  and  of  the  United  States  among 
falzminded  people  throughout  the  world. 

m  South  Vietnam  Itself,  the  submis- 
sion of  this  Issue  to  a  vote  would  help  to 
shiift  the  attention  of  the  contending 
factions  from  the  secondary  question  in- 
volved in  their  scramble  for  power  to  the 
primary  issue  on  which  they  are  agreed. 
All  i;cspon8ible  leaders  in  South  Vietnam 
have  declared  their  opposition  to  Com- 
muiptt  rule.  The  plebiscite,  then,  could 
be  a  step  toward  putting  first  things  first 
and  achieving  national  unity. 

Soma  have  vmpoaeA  a  truce  in  Viet- 
nam in  connection  with  the  elections. 
The  main  objection  to  such  a  proposal 
Is  the  strong  Ukdlhood  that  tuiy  truce 
would  In  fact  be  imilateral.  as  was  the 
truce  proclaimed  in  Laos  in  1961  and 
IMS  at  the  time  of  the  Oeneva  negoti- 
atlona. 

A  gonuine  truce — an  absolute  cessation 
of  all  fighting  and  of  all  terrorism,  a 
halt  to  the  movement  of  troops  and  mil- 
itary supplies  into,  and  within.  South 
Vietnam — ^would  be  conducive  to  a  freer 
and  more  meaningful  election.  A  truce 
that  is  not  strictly  observed  would  be  a 
aiare  and  a  delusion. 

me  administration  has  taken  a  stand 
for  free  elections  In  South  Vietnam.  It 
cannot  condone  a  rigged  election  even  if 
the  rigging  is  done  by  its  frtends.  To  do 
so  would  weaken  further  its  credibility 
throughout  the  world.  And  a  rigged 
tieetlon  would  not  advance  the  cause  of 
fteedom.  independence,  and  unity  in 
Sooth  Vietnam.  The  result  would  be 
deepmed  division,  not  unity— height- 
ened antagonism,  not  reoondHatlon. 
Such  an  eleetlop  would  not  satisfy  the 
losers  nor  would  it  strengthen  the 
-yleton. 


On  the  other  hand,  an  election  marked 
by  fraud  and  terrorism  which  resulted  in 
strengthening  the  position  of  elements 
that  are  ready  to  accept  Communist  rule 
in  South  Vietnam  could  make  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  there  un- 
tenable. 

Prcnn  its  postwar  experience  with 
Eastern  Eliu-ope,  this  Nation  should  have 
learned  by  now  that  the  consequences 
of  perverted  and  distorted  so-called  free 
elections  are  grave,  if  not  disastrous. 

It  will  be  too  late  to  cry  toxd  after  the 
fact  if  fraudulent  elections  produce  re- 
sults imfavorable  to  the  Independence 
and  freedom  of  South  Vietnam. 

A  pledge  by  participants  to  accQ>t  the 
election  results,  careful  impartial  elec- 
toral supervision,  and  a  direct  plebiscite 
(HI  the  Issue  of  the  war  are  indispensable, 
minimal  requisites  for  free  and  mean- 
ingful elections. 

The  United  States  shoidd  foster  the 
cause  of  popular  government  in  South 
Vietnam  in  every  possible  way.  Honest 
and  meaningful  elections  are  not  the 
only  way  to  this  goal,  and  in  the  present 
situation  they  may  not  be  the  best  way. 
But,  since  electirais  are  to  be  held,  we 
can  start  there. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoric  will 
yield  to  me. 

Mr.  OOODELL.    I  yield  with  pleasure. 

BCr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  first. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentlemaii  for 
having  presented  his  ronarks  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House.  Since  I  had  occasion 
to  comment  on  them  when  they  were 
released  to  the  press  before  they  were 
delivered  here.  I  think  I  ought  perhaps 
Just  to  comment  on  my  impressions  of 
the  speech  as  given.  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  has  certainly  covered  an  in- 
teresting historical  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  elections  and  has  made  one  of  the 
points  that  I  have  been  trying  to  make 
for  s<»ne  time:  namely,  that  any  kind  of 
election  in  Vietnam  at  this  time,  in  the 
drciunstanoes  that  exist  there,  is  bound 
to  be  a  dUBcult  procediuie.  As  the  gen- 
tleman has  pointed  out.  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  know  when  such  election  could 
really  be  representative  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  THetnameee  people. 

I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand 
exactly  why  the  gentleman  dwelt  on  these 
circumstances  as  extensively  as  he  did 
and  suggested  conditions  which  are  al- 
most certainly  not  going  to  exist  in  that 
war-troubled  country  for  aoane  time  to 
come.  I  certainly  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man's ideal  conditions  are  not  b^ng  set 
forth  today  so  that  if  the  practical  situa- 
tion that  exists  does  not  measure  up  in 
every  respect  to  that  ideal  the  gentleman 
might  be  able  to  say  it  was  the  fault  of 
the  administration. 

Mr.  OOOniCliTi  If  I  may  interrupt 
at  this  potnt— and  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  further— I  do  not  suggest  that 
the  conditions  that  I  have  elucidated 
here  are  ideal  conditions.  I  have  pointed 
out  that  this  country  is  now  committed, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  aK>arent|ly,  to 
elections  in  South  Vietnam,  and  that  the 
country  of  South  ^etnam  is  commttted 
to  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  those  dreum- 
stances.  Ideal  conditions  are  not  avail- 


able, if  they  ever  could  be.  I  have  talked 
about  minimal  requisites  to  a  meaning- 
ful election,  an  election  that  can  avoid 
perhaps  a  total  disaster  from  the  view- 
point of  those  South  Vietnamese  who 
wish  independence  and  from  the  view- 
point of  the  UJS.  commitment  in  south- 
east Asia.  They  are  minimal.  They  are 
not  ideal. 

li£r.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  only  sugges- 
tion in  his  remarks  that  Is  at  all  unusual 
other  than  the  historic  review,  is  the  pro- 
posal that  we  ought  to  have  a  national 
plebiscite  on  whether  to  let  the  Vietcong 
take  over  the  country  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  the  country  wants  to  surrender 
to  the  Vietcong. 

Mr.  BpetLker.  this  would  be  a  little  bit 
like  the  suggestion  of  a  Member  of  the 
other  body  from  our  State  who  suggested 
some  time  ago  that  we  would  have  to 
admit  the  Vietcong  into  a  cocdition  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  suggestion  I 
make  sounds  like  that,  then  the  gentle- 
man has  not  listened  very  carefully  or 
has  not  seen  the  context  in  which  I  pro- 
pose it. 

I  have  very  clearly  stated  my  belief; 
I  would  not  support  our  commitment  in 
southeast  Asia  against  Communist  ter- 
rorism and  aggression  if  I  did  not  be- 
lieve this  from  the  depths  of  my  being, 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  people  in 
overwhelming  numbers  would  reject  the 
proposal  from  Hanoi.  It  is  important 
if  we  are  going  to  have  elections  that 
may  be  extronely  confusing  in  an  un- 
derdevel(9ed  country,  without  a  tradi- 
tion of  free  elections,  that  we  have  s 
clear  mandate  on  this  point,  because  if 
the  elections  are  not  held  in  a  proper 
manner  and  if  these  TntnimRi  conditiozu 
are  not  met,  our  position  oould  be  un- 
tenable. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  let  me  comment  on  hit 
remarks — and  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  have  any  time  left,  but  perhaps  the 
gentleman  from  niiiu^  [Mr.  PucnrsKi] 
would  give  me  some  time  diulng  the  next 
qKCial  order— I  realize  that  the  gentle- 
man has  indicated  that  he  thinks  the 
Vietcong  would  not  win  such  an  election 
and  I  would  certainly  agree  with  him 
overwhelmingly . 

I  notice,  however,  that  there  has  been 
some  change  in  the  release  of  the  gentle- 
man's speech  as  prepared  for  delivery 
today  and  the  original  release  that  wmt 
out  eartler  and  which  got  into  the  press 
on  Monday  of  this  wede. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  had  the  release,  because  be 
has  made  a  point  of  saying  that  he  did 
net  know  what  I  said  in  advance  when  I 
did  make  this  available  as  of  Friday  at 
last  week. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  jrleld  further,  I  just  got 
the  release  from  the  Press  Gallery,  be- 
cause the  gentleman's  rriease  that  wss 
s«it  to  my  office  obviously  had  some 
changes  made.  But  the  point  I  think 
that  the  gentleman  overlooks  is,  flr**Jj' 
all,  that  elections,  as  was  already  indl- 
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cated,  are  going  to  be  vf^  difficult  in 
Vietnam. 

Then  this  would  appljf  to  any  such 
plebiscite  as  such? 

Mr.  GOODELL.    What 
Ueman  suggest  as  to  elec 
got  to  have  elections  at 
parently  under  the 
Ky  government  and  this 

Mr.  STRATTON.    If 
will  let  me  make  my  i 
tbere   is   no   point   in 
remarks 

Mr.  GOODELL.    I  wo 
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4oes  the  gen- 

;?   We  have 

VoinX.  ap- 

lent  of  the 

,tion. 

gentleman 

it,  otherwise 

(fussing   his 

>iUd  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  for  a  dialog 
or  a  colloquy,  but  I  do  not  want  him  to 
have  a  soliloquy  here.  I  b^^ve  we  ought 
to  have  some  discussion. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  th^^  the  gentle- 
man for  his  coiulesy. 

I  was  going  to  say  that)  It  would  be  a 
major  mistake  if  we  follov^M  the  sugges- 
tion which  the  gentlemanjmakes  that  we 
hold  a  plebiscite  on  what  ijk  says  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  major  ' 
which  is  whether  the 
surrender  to  the  Viet 
tainly  is  not  the  major 
I  do  not  believe  the  Vietnamese  people 
have  any  concern  about  tnls  at  all,  but 
the  major  issue  is  how  toiget  a  coalition 
government  that  will  brUig  about  the 
support  of  the  majority  or  the  people. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  jtiempore  (Mr. 
Pmedix).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  expire 


of  the  war. 
itry  ought  to 
That  eer- 
ie of  the  war. 


A  TIME  TO  RALLY  BEtSlND  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON  As  VICTORY 
HEARS  IN  VIETNAM 

Ttie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
FuiDEL).  Under  previoifs  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PncnfSKi]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  EWeaker,  we  un- 
doubtedly are  now  oh  toe  threshold  of 
historical  events  hi  Vietnam.  Our  mili- 
tary forces  have  now  taken  ndrtually  com- 
plete command  of  the  mlntary  situation. 
We  have  disrupted  totally  the  lines  of 
communication  of  the  en^ny.  We  have 
Isolated  most  of  the  large;  cities  in  North 
Vietnam  to  the  point  wheite  there  is  prac- 
tically nothing  moving  in  or  out  of  Hanoi. 
Our  American  soldiers  ana  our  allies:  the 
Australians,  the  South  Koreans,  and  the 
others,  have  indeed  writun  a  fantastic 
chapter  of  gallantry  on  the  Ixittl^dd 
under  the  most  severe  conditions.  The 
entire  free  world  has  a 
of  them. 

President  Johnson  has| 
pointed  out  hi  his 
that  the  big  problem  in 
to  a  great  extent  politicalj 
to  me  at  this  very  critic 
history,  when  the  future 
is  behig  decided  in  Vlel 
Pesce  and  Justice  can 
the  American   people 
President  Johnson  and 
the  leaders  of  South  Vietnam  and  trying 
to  keep  our  ot^oquys  andiour  criticisms 
to  a  mtnim^nn   .  T 

This  is  not  to  suggest  Ibiiat  we  should 
cut  off  debate  or  crlticls^  but  I  think 
w»t  the  next  few  wedcs  ^  «SS.  call  for  ex- 
^mely  responsible  condi  ibt  on  the  part 
«  AH  c(Hicemed.    There  \b  no  question 


it  to  be  proud 

lulte  VTOpecly 
Day  speech 

^tnam  today  ts 
So  It  appears 
crossroad  In 
\  world  peace 
.the  cause  of 
be  served  by 
around 

tllylng  around 


that  the  vast  majority  of  Buddhists  in 
South  Vietnam  are  trying  to  work  out 
some  sort  of  accommodaticxi  with  Gen- 
eral Ely  so  that  they  can  proceed  to  hold 
elections.  "There  is  no  question  that 
some  of  the  political  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  now  are  struggling  for  political 
position  so  that  they  can  have  a  voice 
in  the  elections  and  in  the  government 
which  will  emefge  after  the  elections. 

I  would  hate  to  see  a  single  American 
life  lost  in  Vietnam  because  the  Commu- 
nists have  again  miscalculated  our  in- 
tentions. I  respect  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  me  and  I  think  he  has  made 
an  eloquent  statement  here  in  suggest- 
ing that  every  step  be  taken  to  guarantee 
that  the  elections  are  properly  conducted. 
But  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  not  liv- 
ing in  a  dream  world.  The  situation  in 
Vietnam  today  is  chaotic.  They  cannot 
have  in  war-torn  Vietnam  the  kdnd  of 
elections  that  we  have  in  most  of  the 
communities  in  America  in  peacetime. 
The  important  thing  is  to  give  these 
people  an  opportunity,  under  the  most 
diffictilt  conditions,  to  carve  their  own 
destiny  in  a  free  ejection.  That  Is  oiu* 
pledge  in  Vietnam;  that  is  our  promise 
and  that  is  the  hope  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  today, 
as  we  improve  with  every  hour  our  mili- 
tary situation,  that  the  political  prob- 
lems of  South  Vietnam  can  be  restdved 
and  that  the  elections  commission  will 
be  representative  of  all  factions  defend- 
ing freedom  and  that  indeed  it  is  going  to 
set  down  ground  rules  for  the  elections 
acceptable  to  all  sides  so  that  the  deo- 
tions  can  lie  conducted  on  September  11 
and  then  the  pe(q;>le  of  South  Vietnam 
can  through  their  elected  representatives, 
decide  the  future  course  for  their  nation. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  today 
despite  the  apparent  chaos  that  is  now 
going  on  in  South  Vtetnam  that  we  can 
restore  some  order  there. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  we  can  call 
upon  those  who  want  to  participate  in 
this  dialog  in  America  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  be  cautious  and  careful 
that  Uieir  remuatfcs  do  not  prolong  this 
conflict  or  the  disorders  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

We  know  from  surveys  that  have  been 
conducted  In  South  Vietnam  by  our  own 
agencies;  by  the  South  Vietnamese  and. 
yes,  by  various  religious  groups  Indud- 
Ing  the  Quakers  that  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  pe(9le  in  South  Vietnam  to- 
day are  proved  to  vote  against  any 
Communiist  representation  In  the  future 
Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

Now  with  these  facts  and  these  figures, 
it  4n)ears  to  me  we  can  all  make  a  great 
contribution  toward  bringing  this  war  to 
an  early  end  by  remaining  resolute  cm 
the  battlefield  as  we  have  and  trusting 
in  the  integrity  and  In  the  Intentions  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  pat  together 
^s  winning  packaige  both  on  the  battle- 
field and  in  the  political  field  in  South 
Vietnam  and,  indeed,  staying  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  I  know  of  no  man  in  this 
countxy — ^yes.  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  in 
this  entire  world,  who  is  more  deslrouiB 
Kit  bringing  this  conflict  in  Vietnam  to  a 
victorious  conclustcn  than  President 
Jdhnacm.  I  think  the  President  has  dome 


extremely  well  up  to  now.  He  has 
weathered  great  criticism  and  great  de- 
bate %  formidable  forces  both  in  this 
chamber  and  in  the  other  body,  but  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  not  wavered  once  in 
his  determination  to  hold  the  line 
against  Communist  aggression  in  South 
VletnaoL 

The  President  has  remained  resolute. 
He  has  constantly  reminded  us  that  we 
learned  our  lesson  well  from  World  War 
n:  to  yl^d  to  aggression  merely  whets 
the  appetite  of  the  aggressor  and  leads 
to  greater  oonfilct.  We  are  winning  this 
war  in  Vietnam.  There  are  imperfec- 
tions. Of  course  we  know  there  are 
imperfections.  And  there  shall  be  set- 
becks.  But  the  fact  remains  that  gen- 
erally and  on  a  broad  scale,  the  forces 
of  freedom  in  Vietnam  today  are  on  the 
winning  side. 

So  it  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as 
we  go  into  these  crucial  weeks  when  great 
things  are  happening — and,  indeed,  vic- 
tory and  freedom  can  l>e  ours  in  South 
Vietnam — that  we  will  not  permit  our- 
selves to  get  divided  on  details.  Let  us 
not  lose  track  of  the  forest  for  the  treea. 
Certainly  we  want  to  take  every  possible 
step  to  guarantee  that  these  elections 
are  free,  that  they  are  honest,  and  that 
they  reflect  the  will  of  the  pe<vle  in  that 
ooimtry.  But  for  us  now  to  tie  ourselves 
up  in  the  many  details  and  the  condi- 
tions that  my  colleague  from  New  York 
has  attempted  to  spdl  out  here  today 
would  mean  an  unnecessary  prolonging 
of  this  war.  I  think  the  AoMrican  peo- 
ple have  been  magnificent  in  their  atti- 
tude. They  have  supported  and 
continue  to  suiiport  their  I^'esident  and 
their  Government.  But  I  do  not  thdbak 
there  is  an  American  anywhere  who 
wants  to  prolong  this  war  a  day  longer 
than  it  has  to  be. 

I  think  if  we  see  the  work  oi.  this 
election  commission  and  see  the  ground 
rules  they  speU  out  very  shortly,  we  will 
be  satisfied  that  we  can  have  a  mean- 
ingful election  in  South  Vietnam.  And 
we  can  have  it  by  September  11 — yes 
imder  very  difBailt  conditions — but. 
with  the  help  of  our  Lord  and  the  hercdc 
determination  <A  our  soldiers,  we  wm 
keep  our  pledge  to  give  tlie  people  of 
South  Vietnam  the  elections  tb^  -are 
entitled  to. 

Mr.OOODEUi.  Ifr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  m  the  first  place 
much  of  what  ttie  gentleman  has  said, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  irrelevant  to  the  pro- 
posal I  have  made.  Certainly  I  found 
nothing  in  my  remarks— and  I  woiiced 
very  carefully  to  see  to  It  that  there  was 
nothing  In  my  remarks — that  implied 
any  particular  viewpoint  on  n^  we  are 
where  we  are  today  In  ^etnam.  I  made 
the  Q)eciflc,  positive,  and  I  think  con- 
structive suggestions  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  so-called  free  elections  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  gentleman  has  said  that 
we  are  going  to  go  ahead  and  hare  these 
elections.  The  gentleman  must  well  rec- 
ognise that  these  are  hazardous  (der- 
ations and  actlvltlee  In  a  country  such 
as  Vietnam,  and  we  should  exerdae  onr 
Influence  to  see  to  It  that  the  eleetloiM 
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are.  flxst  of  an,  free  and.  second  of  all. 
meaningful.'  and  ttiat  Is  what  my  pro- 
ixxals  were  aimed  to  acc(»npllsh. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  not 
recommend  that  we  withdraw  tiKtm  Viet- 
nam at  this  time. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  On  the  contrary,  let 
us  not  read  anything  like  that  Into  it. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  have  stood  in  this 
well  time  and  again  and  have  urged  and 
supported  our  poaition  in  Vietnam.  I 
have  stated  repeatedly  that  we  cannot 
retreat  from  CcMumimist  aggression.  I 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  perhaps  it  is  he  ii^o  is  unwittingly 
suggesting  ttiat  some  of  the  conditions 
be  is  setting  up,  well  meaning  as  they 
may  be,  would  unnecessarily  prolong  the 
war  when  we  see  victory  in  Vletimm  now 
and  perhaps  lead  to  our  withdrawal  be- 
fore victory  is  finalized  for  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

The  gentleman  must  keep  in  mind  that 
every  time  a  speech  is  presented  here 
which  is  critical  of  our  postion,  the  Viet- 
cong  take  on  false  hope  that  maybe  our 
will  to  resist  Is  failing  and  they  continue 
the  war  thinking  we  will  cave  in.  We 
do  not  want  any  American  boys  killed 
because  the  Communists  miscalculated 
these  speeches. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  niiiuds  has  ex- 
rtrtd.  

Mr.  PUCIMSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uzuuUmous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  10  minutes,  and  I  will 
share  the  time  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
oiajection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois?  Hie  Chair  hears  none; 
the  gentleman  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes.   

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  ylald  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yoik. 

Mr.  OOODELIi.  The  goitleman  made 
reference  to  the  divisioDS  within  our 
country.  oMouraglng  miscalculation  of 
Communists  themselves.  I  would  say  to 
the  genUonan  that  Ihave  not  in  my  pre- 
pared address,  or  in  any  of  my  comments, 
made  any  reference  to  those  in  our  midst 
who  s^cerely  but  in  my  (H>lnion  111- 
advisedly  are  encouraging  the  Commu- 
nists to  miscalculation.  They  have  a 
right  to  raise  these  questions. 

But  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  the  people  who  are  raising  the 
questloos  that  could  cause  miscalculation 
among  the  Commimists  are  primarily 
members  of  his  own  party. 

He  iB  addressing  his  remarks  to  the 
wrong  individual  when  he  addresses 
them  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoxk 
onthispttot. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Tlie  gtiitleman  from 
New  Yoxk  suggests  some  plebiscite  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  the  Vletcong  which 
Is  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  the  pres- 
ent Ooverxmient  of  South  Vietnam  by 
force  and  vlcdence  and  teirorlsm  and 
subrtnOon  should  be  admitted  to  the 
ffovenunent.  me  gentleman  is  suggest- 
ing some  sort  of  plebiscite  to  further  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  Vletcong 
dioold  be  admitted.  I  say  he  is  suggest- 
tof  delays  that  are  unnecessary.  Pur- 
tbennoire.  be  la  suggesting  we  posttxmff 


the  real  elections  in  Vietnam  when  he 
suggests  such  a  plebiscite. 

Mr.  OOODELIi.  TTie  gentleman  in  the 
wdl  has  said  that  the  result  of  such  a 
plebiscite,  we  are  confident,  would  be 
overwhelming,  and  would  clear  the  air 
and  give  guidance.  But  the  gentleman 
wants  to  have  elections  now  in  very  con- 
fusing circumstances. 

tSi.  PUCINSKI.  I  trust  the  gentle- 
man would  not  recommend  a  plebiscite 
in  this  country  to  recognize  a  party  that 
Is  determined  to  overthrow  this  Oovem- 
ment  by  force  and  violence. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  in  this  coimtry 
have  regular  elections,  and  are  proud 
we  do. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  made  his  point 
on  this.  We  are  all  in  favor  of  free 
elections,  and  are  all  concerned  about 
the  problem.  The  proposal  of  whether 
there  should  be  a  plebiscite  or  whether 
we  should  surrender  to  the  Vletcong  is 
something,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois has  indicated,  that  coiild  only  com- 
plicate and  delay  the  delicate  and  ex- 
tremely essential  Job  that  Is  now  going 
forward  very  successfully  to  estabUsh 
meaningful  electioib,  to  get  a  free,  repre- 
sentative, non-C(Knmunist  government 
established  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  idea  that  we  ought  to  stop  all  of 
this  and  to  hold  some  kind  of  plebiscite 
under  conditions  that  the  gentlonaa 
from  New  York  admits  are  extremely 
difBcult  and  haaardous  anyway  would 
be  to  play  entirely  into  the  Communist 
hands. 

Nobody  thinks  this  is  the  central  issue 
of  the  war  except  the  Vletcong  them- 
selves. Yet  the  gentleman  in  his  re- 
marks says  this  Is  the  central  issue.  The 
central  issue  is  how  are  we  going  to  get 
the  Buddhists  and  the  Cao  Dais  and  the 
Cao  Haos  and  the  military  and  the  Cath- 
olics all  to  pull  together  to  establish 
a  solid  government,  to  back  up  the 
great  military  victory  that  General 
Westmoreland  Is  winning,  as  the  gentle- 
man pointed  out. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  was  well  meaning  in  his  suggestion. 
But  the  proposal  he  is  making  is  like 
asking  one  whether  he  has  st<9ped  beat- 
ing his  wife.  No  matter  what  the 
answer  is,  he  is  in  trouble. 

Why  should  we  {day  the  game  on  the 
Communist  terms? 

Mr.  PUCINSEX  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  significant  contribution. 
Again  I  renew  my  plea  that  these  Mbi»- 
day  morning  quarterbacks,  sitting  back 
here  in  Washington,  who  have  been  try- 
ing to  second  guess  this  war  and  second 
guess  our  determination  to  win  this  war, 
take  a  littie  requite  and  let  the  Intimate 
forces  in  Vietnam,  and  our  own  generals, 
and  our  own  President — the  peapie  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  ccmu- 
munism  In  Vletnam^-have  a  chance  to 
work. 

Every  time  there  is  some  major  state- 
moit  In  this  country  critical  of  how  the 
war  la  being  conducted,  it  gives  unwar- 


ranted and  misleading  confidence  to  the 
enemy  that  maybe  our  will  to  win  is  wan- 
ing. I  am  not  against  criticism  of  the 
war,  but  perhaps  a  brief  moratorium  on 
irresponsible  talk  would  help  us  bring  it 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

We  have  facts.  We  have  figures.  We 
know  that  Hanoi  Is  counting  on  the  fact 
that  the  will  to  resist  communism  is  go- 
Ing  to  be  broken  here  in  Washington,  the 
way  it  was  in  Paris.  I  never  have  been 
more  proud  of  my  President  than  when 
Mr.  Johnson  said  that  the  war  In  Vlet- 
niun  is  not  going  to  be  lost  in  Washington 
the  way  it  was  lost  in  Paris. 

Dienblenphu  was  not  the  reason  for 
the  French  pullout.  The  reason  for  the 
French  pullout  was  because  the  same 
kind  of  forces  that  have  been  trying  to 
torpedo  the  war  effort  in  this  country 
were  at  play  in  Paris,  and  they  created  a 
political  ^tuaUon  over  there  which  made 
it  mtuidatory  for  the  French  Oovemment 
to  seek  the  smallest  excuse  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam.  Dienblenphu  came  along  u 
a  convenient  excuse,  and  they  pulled 
their  forces  out.  We  would  not  be  In 
Vietnam  today  if  the  French  had  not 
pulled  out  prematurely. 

We  ought  to  take  a  respite  and  get 
behind  this  war  effort;  get  behind  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland;  get  behind  our 
American  soldiers  who  are  fighting  tbe 
toughest  war  in  Vietnam;  get  behind  tbe 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  and  yes, 
get  behind  President  Johnson,  and  give 
all  these  men  a  chance  to  pull  together, 
as  the  gentionan  itom  New  York  says, 
and  get  this  war  over  with. 

We  are  not  going  to  get  it  over  with 
by  suggesting  a  time-consuming  plebi- 
scite ;  by  suggesting  that  the  elections  are 
not  going  to  be  honest  before  we  even 
know  the  groimd  rules;  by  shattering 
confidence  in  these  electiMis  befcNre  tbey 
are  held. 

I  suggest  that  for  someone  to  come 
before  this  House,  before  we  even  know 
what  the  ground  rules  will  be  for  these 
elections,  and  to  say  that  these  elections 
are  going  to  be  dishonest  and  this  and 
that,  only  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  How  do  you  expect  to  gather  all 
the  forces  in  Vietnam  behind  an  election 
when  a  responsible  Member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  says  they  will  be  dishonest 
before  they  have  even  been  fully  agreed 
to? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  say  we  cannot  have 
elections  in  Vietnam  imder  such  an  auit 
of  doubts  planted  here  in  the  United 
States.  All  of  these  suggestions  mate 
me  wonder  how  sincerely  do  all  of  these 
self-styled  experts  in  Vietnam  really 
want  the  war  to  end  and  how  sincerely 
do  they  want  an  honorable  peace  which 
will  end  the  needless  slaughter  of  our 
boys  in  Vietnam.  I  say  all  of  these  ta- 
nocent  concerns  about  the  validity  oftne 
elections  are  a  smoke  screen  to  needlessly 
prolong  the  war  when  our  forces  bare 
victory  virtually  in  their  grasp. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  suggest  that  tbe 
genUeman  read  my  speech.  He  Is  para- 
phrasing it  inaccurately. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKL  I  yl4ld  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentieman  |^om  New  York 
[Mt.StrattowI. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Th^  gentleman  had 
a  distinguished  career  in !  the  newspaper 
profession.  The  genUeman  has  talked 
about  a  respite  from  Mon^lay  morning  or 
Tuesday  morning  quarterbacks,  as  the 


would  agree 
we  ought  to 
temptation  of 
s"  as  solutions. 


lose  successes 


case  may  be. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentlei 
with  me  that  another 
do  is  to  try  to  avoid  thj 
coming  up  with  "gimmici 
Would  not  the  gentleman  agree  that  the 
Job  Is  a  difficult,  a  tough,  and  a  sensitive 
Job?  Does  not  the  gentleman  agree  that 
Ambassador  Lodge  Eindj  General  West- 
moreland are  doing  a  tr^tnendous  Job  in 
moving  us  in  the  right  diction? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Thatj  is  correct. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Doefc  not  the  gentle- 
man feel  that  we  ought  to  avoid  coming 
up  with  "catchy"  things,  which  might  get 
an  occasional  newspaper  headline,  and 
get  behind  our  President  and  our  repre- 
sentatives in  Vietnam?     | 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  agr^  with  the  gen- 
tleman on  one  point,  tt  seems  to  me 
that  every  time  we  are  cja  the  threshold 
of  moving  forward,  evei^  time  we  have 
big  victories — and  we  ^ve  had  some 
victories  over  there — ^the  claque  comes 
"claqueing"  around  here  in  the  United 
States,  bringing  up  all  i  orts  of  smoke 
screens  to  hide  it. 

The  President  quite  properly  said  in 
his  press  conference  today  that  it  is  high 
time  we  started  to  tell  Ip^e  story  of  our 
successes  in  Vietnam 
do  not  draw  the  headline 

There  has  been  some  l^reat  reporting 
out  of  Vietnam.  I  commjend  those  men 
who  have  come  forward  and  told  the  real 
stories  of  Vietnam.  Bqt  I  agree  with 
tbe  gentleman  from  New*  'York,  the  less- 
experienced  reporters  have  been  looking 
for  gimmicks;  sensation^Usm  instead  of 
bard-core,  in-depth  repotting. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Stteaker,  wUI  the 
gentleman  yield?  1 1 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yMd  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York.  Mr.  Goodkll. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  woidd  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  a  great  Menjl^r  in  his  pu-ty 
in  the  other  body  today  wd  that  "even- 
tual withdrawal,  painfiU  though  that 
may  be,  is  called  for  ini  Vietnam."  He 
went  on  to  say: 

Let  us  hope  our  AdmliUstration  leaden 
*m  be  gvtlded  by  the  wisdom  of  U  Thant, 
Secretary  General  of  the  Unilted  Nations,  and 
will  earnestly  seek  a  ceaseflvq  and  withdrawal 
kltogether  from  what  has  become  an  Ameri- 
oawar.  I 

I  say  to  the  gentleman,  those  are  not 
Jny  words.  Those  are  not  my  sentiments. 
I  carefully  prepared  a  sneech  that  was 
constructive,  in  which  f'made  positive 
wiggestions  and  in  which  I  was  very  care- 
ful to  be  re^xmsible  t^k  nonpartisan. 

The  gentleman  has  chosen  to  take  tbe 
well,  and,  as  has  my  colli  igue  from  New 
York,  to  interpret  this  aji'a  partisan  at- 
wdt.  and  to  turn  on  me  the  accusations 
which  they  should  turn  on  Members  of 
jpelr  own  party,  for  ditidlng  this  Na- 
tion in  time  of  crisis.         \] 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  H  th^  gentleman  will 
«*d  tbe  Rbcobo,  I  have  lio  quarrel  with 


his  remarks,  except  that  I  believe  they 
suggest  uzmecessary  and  further  delays 
in  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  genUemiui  para- 
phrased them  incorrectiy.  That  is  the 
difficulty. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  do  iu>t  know  whom 
the  gentieman  quotes,  but  I  must  say 
wlioever  he  is,  he  belongs  to  that  cate- 
gory of  quarterbacks  who  would  do  bet- 
ter to  sit  this  out  and  find  out  where  we 
are  going. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Members  of  the  gen- 
Ueman's  party  are  in  that  category. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  have  complete  con- 
fidence in  the  military.  I  have  complete 
confidence  in  Secretary  McNamara.  I 
have  complete  confidence  in  Secretary 
Rusk,  and  I  have  unequivocal  confidence 
in  President  Johnson.  I  beUeve  these 
men  are  all  dedicated  to  victory.  I  re- 
sent the  idea  when  some  people  get  up  to 
say,  "We  do  not  have  a  blueprint.  We 
do  not  have  a  program.  We  do  not  have 
a  plan  for  victory  in  Vietnam."  These 
are  all  smokescreens. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Could  the  gentieman 
find  a  single  reference  to  any  of  the 
points  he  has  made  in  my  prepared  ad- 
dress? Did  the  gentieman  find  a  single 
reference  to  any  points  just  made?  It  is 
only  a  straw  man  the  genUeman  has 
raised  up,  to  knock  down.  He  is  not 
talking  about  my  speech  and  my  sug- 
gestions. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  do  not  know  why 
my  colleague  from  New  York  is  object- 
ing, because  I  have  not  objected  to  his 
speech.  I  had  a  special  order  of  my  own 
today  to  discuss  Vietnam.  All  of  my  re- 
marks during  this  time  were  not  directed 
at  my  colleague  from  New  York  whom 
I  respect  very  highly.  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  why  you  feel  my  remaiiEs  are  di- 
rected at  you.  You  raised  some  ques- 
tions and  I  told  you  I  didn't  agi^  with 
yoiu-  point — as  long  as  you  raised  the 
questions. 

The  main  thrust  of  my  remarks  today 
is  to  suggest  a  moratorium  on  Irre^ion- 
Blble  criticism  of  our  efforts  in  Vietnam 
so  the  Communists  do  not  think  our  de- 
termination is  wavering  and  a  further 
appeal  to  get  behind  President  Johnson 
^h^i  we  are  beginning  to  see  victory  in 
Vietnam.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  say 
here  today. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  a  concession 
which  I  will  keep  in  the  record,  that  the 
gentieman  is  not  objecting  to  my  speech. 
I  hope  he  means  he  is  in  complete  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  will  let  the  record 
speak  for  Itsdf . 


THE  PERCENTAGE  DEPLETION 
ALLOWANCE  ON  NATIONAL  RE- 
SOURCES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpbuiI  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
proposals  for  changing  the  tax  structure 
have  neglected  an  Important  area  in 
which  reform  is  needed;  namely,  the  per- 
centage dQ)letion  allowance  on  natural 
resources.    The  high  allowance  on  gross 


income  ranging  from  an  allowance  of  5 
percent  on  brick  and  sand  all  the  way 
up  to  27^  percent  on  oil  and  gas — has 
been  and  continues  to  be  a  blatant  form 
of  tax  favoritism.  The  depletion  allow- 
ance represents  an  unjustifiable  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  Government — a  loes 
which  other  taxpayers  have  to  make  up. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  increase 
tax  revenues  by  repealing  the  allowances. 
The  increased  revenues,  according  to  a 
1964  report  of  the  UJS.  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  may  total  up  to  $1.5  bHUon 
aimually.  The  addltibnal  revenue  real- 
ized by  this  reform  will  hopefully  open 
up  the  way  toward  tax  relief  for  those 
who  really  need  It — our  taxpayers  in 
the  lower  and  middle  income  brackets, 
the  bulk  of  America's  purchasing  power. 
Furthermore,  the  repeal  will  ease  the 
InfiaUonary  pressures  of  excessive  In- 
vestment q)ending  in  the  extractive  in- 
dustries by  bringing  profits  down  to  a 
more  reasonable  level. 

The  depletion  allowance  was  originally 
Introduced  to  encourage  the  small  op- 
erator who  usually  assumed  a  heavy 
risk.  Existing  tax  treatment,  however, 
often  results  in  the  greatest  tax  benefit 
for  large  corporations  which  usually  as- 
sume the  least  risk.  Already  in  1961, 
89  percent  of  the  $3.6  billion  in  depletion 
claimed  by  corporations  was  claimed  on 
returns  from  firms  with  assets  of  $10 
million  or  more. 

For  large  corporations,  the  depletion 
allowance  is  in  effect  a  subsidy  which 
promotes  excess  capacity,  overinvest- 
ment, and  mlsallocation  of  resources.  It 
has  these  serious  defects  because  it  per- 
mits complete  investment  costs  to  be 
recovered  many  times  over.  Corpora- 
tions can  recover  tax  free  the  full 
amount  of  their  investment  in  the  year 
it  Is  made,  and  then  in  coming  years 
claim  additional  depletion  allowances  aa 
those  same  resources,  allowances  which 
bear  no  relationship  to  the  amount  of 
investment.  In  other  words,  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowances  bear  no  re- 
lation to  actual  development  costs;  they 
are  deductkms  which  are  unwarranted 
and  Inequitable.  My  bill,  by  repealing 
the  percentage  depletion  allowances,  wUI 
correct  Uiese  inequities. 


GRAVE  IMPLICATTONS  OP  FEDERAL 
ELECTRIC  BANK  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tieman frcHn  Ohio  [Mr.  Bevel  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUh  almost 
no  fanfare,  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  yesterday  opened  hearings 
on  two  bills  that  could  turn  the  niral 
electrification  system  of  this  coimtry  into 
a  giant  public  utility  almost  entirdy  free 
from  congressional  or  uiy  other  control, 
with  up  to  $20  billion  available  for  ex- 
pansion over  the  next  IS  years. 

To  illustrate  the  size  of  this  proposed 
operation,  let  me  say  that  the  total  capi- 
talization of  the  entire  electric  power 
industry  in  the  UiUted  States  Is  about 
$46  billion. 

My  purpose  today  Is  to  alert  Members 
and  the  public  to  the  grave  linplieatiionB 
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of  tb*  pcopoaed  Federal  Electric  Bank 
^T^ffTnt«t".  HJl.  14000.  ns,.  14387  and 
i^ated  bUlik  Tbeie  UHs  provide  addl- 
ttqfi^  souMBB  of  «<"«"Hny  for  the  rural 
electrification  iKtigram. 

Over  tbe  last  30  yean,  as  a  result  of 
the  REA  program,  the  farms  of  the  Na- 
tion have  been  electrified  and  abundant 
and  cheap  central-station  electric  service 
has  been  furnished  to  persons  In  rural 
areas.  As  this  program  has  reached  Its 
fulSument.  there  has  been  a  growing  and 
Justified  clamor  for  the  transfer  of  the 
financing  of  this  exceptionally  success- 
ful endeavor  from  the  Federal  Qarvm- 
ment  to  the  private  money  market.  I^t 
no  (»e  detract  from  the  marvdous 
achievements  that  have  been  acoom- 
pliahed  as  a  result  of  the  low-cost,  long- 
term  Federal  loans  for  construction  <rf 
electric  facilities  to  serve  the  farms  aiul 
rural  areas  of  the  Nation.  Also,  in  rec- 
ognizing the  great  progress  that  has  been 
made,  let  no  one  detract  from  the  fact 
that  in  reaching  this  advanced  stage  of 
service  many  rural  electric  cooperatives 
have,  themselves,  simultaneously  readied 
full-blown  maturity  with  a  degree  of  In- 
dependence, effldency^  financial  staWl- 
Ity.  and  self-reliance.' which  compares 
favorably  with  corresponding  dements 
In  our  free  enterprise  systwn.  This  is 
one  of  the  Inherent  objectives  (rf  devel- 
opment programs.  Buocess  in  providing 
a  service  can  orUy  be  achieved  when  the 
entitles  created  to  provide  the  service 
eoiRCurrently  become  successful  and  self- 
rdlant  In  themselves. 

In  my  remarks  today,  however,  I  do 
not  wish  to  dwdl  on  the  i^iilosophy  of 
development  programs.  REA  has  d«n- 
onstrated  that  they  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose. Ratho-.  I  shall  try  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  certain  provlsl(»s  of 
the  bills  which  will  be  considered  by 
the  Agriculture  Committee  to  provide 
supplemental  financing  for  the  rural 
electrification  program  which  would 
diange  ttie  scope  (tf  Its  responsibilltlee 
from  a  rural  devdopment  program  Into 
a  group  of  Oovemment  subsidlied,  large 
public  utility  systems  largdy  without 
Umlt  or  contrd  as  to  the  type  ot  loads 
they  would  serve,  to  the  location  of  such 
loads  or  to  the  rates  to  be  charged  for 
power  and  energy.  It  would  also  create 
a  number  of  budgetary  and  fiscal  prob- 
lems in  the  approprli^ions  i»t>cess. 

nrst.  the  administratiaa  bill,  HH. 
14837.  would  continue  the  presaat  2-per- 
cent loan  program  throua^  the  creatl<Hi 
of  a  rural  electrification  account.  Into 
this  account  would  be  placed  all  the  as- 
sets and  liabilities  of  the  present  pro- 
gram. The  ezlstbig  obligations  to  the 
Treasury  would  be  transferred  to  the 
new  account  and  provision  would  be 
made  for  use  of  the  funds  tci  the  account 
for  payment  of  interest  and  principal 
when  due  on  loans  that  had  bem  made 
to  the  Administrator  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  dectrlflcatlon  pur- 
poses. The  account  would  also  be  avail- 
able for  new  2-percent  loans  and  for 
puivhaae  of  capital  stock  in  a  Federal 
bank  which  would  be  estatdlshed  by  an- 
other title  of  the  biU.  Because  of  these 
other  commitments  for  use  of  ftmds  in 
the  account,  however,  there  will  never  be 
any  money  arallable  for  the  foreeecable 


future  for  repajrments  on  the  Admin- 
istrator's debt  to  Treasury.  Whether 
sudi  fimds  will  ever  be  available  In  the 
type  of  operation  proposed  Is  doubtful 
and  the  taxpayers  may  never  get  their 
money  back. 

Another  questionable  feature  of  the 
dectrlflcatlon  account  sections  of  the 
bill  Is  the  absence  of  any  provision  for 
placing  ttew  loan  authorizations  In  the 
rural  electrification  account  Section 
301(4)  of  the  bill  provides  that  "appro- 
priations" for  electrification  loans  made 
luider  authority  of  section  3  of  the  basic 
act  shall  become  part  of  the  account,  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  new  loan  au- 
thorizations that  may  be  needed  to  fi- 
nance any  2-percent  loans  that  may  be 
made  under  the  plan  of  operation  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
As  you  know,  the  REA  loan  program  has. 
w\th  minor  exceptions,  been  financed 
over  the  years  through  borrowing  from 
the  TrMsury.  rather  than  through  ajh- 
proprlatl<ms.  Is  this  procedure  now  to 
be  changed  to  provide  that  all  new  fi- 
nancing of  2-percent  loans  Is  to  be 
made  without  any  requirements  for 
repayment  of  such  amounts  to  the 
Treaniry?  Furthermore,  In  the  section 
302(b)(1),  authorizing  use  of  assets  of 
the  account  for  loans  under  sections 
4  aiul  5  of  the  basic  act,  and  for  ad- 
vances In  connection  therewith,  there 
is  language  which  says  that  no  loans  can 
be  made  In  any  year  in  excess  of  amounts 
"available  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
act."  What  does  this  mean?  All  of  the 
nearly  $6  blUlon  in  m<mey  that  has  been 
provided  to  date  for  the  REA  program 
has  been  made  available  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3  of  the  REA  Act. 
This  raises  questlcms  as  to  whether  the 
limit  is  to  encompass  all  loan  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  made  over  the 
years.  Is  it  Intended  that  the  Umltatlon 
would  be  of  that  scope?  If  so,  it  is  no 
limitation  at  all,  and  Congress  would 
never  have  to  act  (hi  the  amounts  avail- 
able for  loans.  If  it  does  not  mean  that, 
what  does  it  mean?  The  language 
should  be  perfectly  clear,  so  as  to  avoid  . 
any  possible  circumvention  of  the  apunro*^ 
prlatlon  process  in  the  future. 

Now,  moving  to  the  Federal  bank  for 
rural  dectrtc  systems,  a  Govenunent 
corporation  would  be  created  whleh 
oouM  be  (rf  a  magnitude  of  capltallwatlon 
reaching  Into  many  bllllMis  of  ddlars. 
If  the  borrowers  should  purchase  stock 
in  the  bank  to  the  ext^it  of  $16  mlllloa 
per  year,  as  estimated  by  NRBCA,  and 
stock  Is  purchased  by  the  United  States 
and  consumers,  and  debentures  aoki,  all 
as  contonplated  In  the  bill,  loans  by 
borrowers  could  exceed  $15  billion  by 
1981.  The  bank  would  be  the  biggest 
organintloa  of  this  character  ever 
created.  Moreover,  when  added  to  the 
$4.5  t^lllon  of  2-percent  loans  expected 
to  be  made  from  the  rural  dectiiflca- 
tlon  account  over  the  IS-year  period,  the 
total  new  oairttal  involved  win  be  more 
than  2%  tlmea  the  $8  UlUon,  which  the 
Secretary  at  Agrleolture  said  would  be 
required.  Tet,  the  purposes  for  which 
the  loans  would  be  made  by  this  bank 
are  not  defined.  To  the  contrary,  the 
scope  and  breadth  oS  the  types  of  fa- 
cilities which  could  be  undertaken  with 


funds  obtained  from  this  aouree  are 
practically  limitless.  Furthermore,  with 
this  enormous  undertaking,  the  bill  hu 
no  provisions  for  making  the  bank's  cv- 
eratlon  sdf-fupporting.  Section  410 
(b)(2)  authorizes  two  types  of  loans. 
The  first,  called  Intermediate  loans, 
would  have  a  limit  on  Interest  of  4  per- 
cent. There  is  nothing  In  the  bill  which 
assures  that  these  loans  will  be  self- 
llquldatlng  or  amortized  over  their  life. 
Tlie  administrative  costs  and  reserves 
for  losses  would  not  be  borne  by  the 
bank.  They  would  be  subddlzed  entirely 
by  REA. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  an- 
other type  of  loan  which  will  bear  inter- 
est at  a  rate  which  reflects  the  current 
average  rate  payable  by  the  dectric  bank 
on  its  debentures  plus  administrative  ex- 
penses and  estimated  losses.  Again, 
however,  there  Is  no  provision  assuring 
that  these  locuis  will  be  amortized.  Fur- 
thermore, the  material  attached  to  the 
Secretary's  transmission  of  the  bill  to  the 
Congress  falls  to  Indicate  that  this  type  of 
loan  would  be  amortized.  The  bill  also 
would  authorize  the  adjustment  of  pay- 
ments not  only  of  prlndpal  but  of  inter- 
est. There  would  be  no  guarantee  that 
either  would  necessarily  ever  be  paid. 
Furthermore,  the  bill  authorizes  and  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
piirchase  notes  Issued  by  the  bank  if  It 
has  insxifDclent  funds  in  the  assets  of  the 
electric  bank  available  for  paying  Inter- 
est and  principal  on  Its  debentures.  This 
borrowing  is  without  limitation  as  to  time 
or  cunount.  E^ren  pasnnents  of  interest 
on  such  notes  could  be  deferred.  Such 
borrowing  could  be  for  indefinite  periods 
and  would  be  completdy  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  Congress.  This  is  a  perfect 
example  of  backdoor  financing  and  the 
general  looseness  of  the  provisions  of  the 
administration  bill  Is  an  outright  Invita- 
tion to  use  this  method  of  covering  oper- 
ating losses. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  we 
would  have  three  tjrpes  of  loans,  or  three 
separate  programs,  as  well  as  two  sources 
fnm  which  money  could  be  obtained.  In 
the  absence  of  any  rigid  standards  for 
categorizing  and  classifying  the  tjrpes  of 
facilities  proposed,  the  character  of  the 
borrower,  and  the  special  conditions  in- 
volved. It  would  be  most  difficult  to  make 
any  fair  and  intelligent  decision  as  to 
which  Interest  rate  would  apply  to  the 
facilities  for  which  the  loans  would  be 
made.  One  loan  applicant  would  be 
played  against  another,  and  there  would 
be  little  the  Congress  could  do  about  it 

Obviously,  the  confusion  and  conflict 
■urroundlng  the  REA  Program  has 
reached  a  point  where  the  country  can  no 
longer  turn  Its  back  on  the  problem. 
The  legislation  which  is  now  being  pro- 
posed caimot  do  other  than  greatly  ag- 
gravate the  difficulties  that  we  have  been 
experiencing.  With  the  two  flnandof 
sources  It  will  make  congressional  con- 
sideration of  the  annual  program  more 
difficult.  It  will  indefinitely  defer  the 
day  when  the  burden  can  be  removed 
from  the  Federal  GovemmeQt  and  the 
pn^ram  transferred  to  true  private  fi- 
nancing. There  is  a  great  need  to  deter- 
mine what  Is  to  be  the  proposed  future 
role  0*  the  REA  co-ops  in  our  pluralisw 
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dectric  power  system.    O  c  oe  this  is  de 
termined,  the  ways  and  means  of  best 
accomplishing  these  ends  (or  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned  can  be  mo^  easily  found 
and  implemented. 

The  Congress  should  l0(^  carefully  Into 
the  ramifications  of  tlie  legislation, 
Without  restrictions  and  criteria  for 
granting  loans  by  the  bank,  the  funds 
could  be  used  to  serve  urban  as  well  as 
niral  areas.  And  there  is  ^re  than  this 
Involved. 

Eight  years  ago,  at  thel 
Ing,  electric  cooperatives 
so-called  blueprint  for 
the  points  in  this  plan  wi 

P^t 

TD  set  up  machinery  for  c^^>eratlTM.  mu- 
nicipally owned  electric  systems  and  power 
dlBtxlcts  to  federate  more  eaeUy  for  ttie  con- 
itructlon  and  operation  ofjmelr  own  gen- 
eration and  tranamlnlon  aysi  ims 

Such  systems  could  be  fi^ianced  imder 
this  legislation. 

Second: 

Tto  establish  backbone,  contdion  carrier  fed- 
eral transmlsaion  grtda.  or  tp  require  others 
to  build  tbem  throughout  il^e  country  .  ^  . 

This,  too,  could  be  financed  under  this 
legislation.    I  need  to  point  out  to  no 
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one  that  with  financing 
Electric  Bank  the  plan 
nationwide,  government 
system,  wastefully  dupll( 
ties  of  existing  suppliers. 

The  action  of  the  HoUse  In  aiq>ro- 
priating  $365  million  for  I  the  REA  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1967  will,  together 
with  the  $72  million  carr^ver  estimated 
in  the  budget,  provide  m  one  of  the 
highest  annual  levels  of  activity  ever  ex- 
perienced by  this  agency. '  'This  sam  win 
be  more  than  adequate  tb  take  care  of 
needs  pending  resolution!  on  the  many 
policy  issues  that  need  iJa  be  answered 
before  embarking  on  an  entirely  new  pro- 
gram which  is  so  nebuloin  in  character, 
need  and  size  as  to  be  b^jrond  compre- 
hension. It  is  incumbenpon  the  Con- 
gress to  see  that  Federal  {Appropriations 
are  made  wisely  and  only 
priority  purposes.  Tim 
for  this  legislation, 
thoroughly  study  all  of  ii 
before  embaridng  on  a  ni 
this  magnitude. 
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NARCOTICS  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
a  previous  order  of  the  HoUse,  the  gentle 
man  from  (Xiio  [Mr.  AsHBtttx>K] ,  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes.  i  i 

Mr.ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
rare  tiling  to  find  a  legislflltfve  enactment 
by  this  body  that  one  eani  ligree  with  100 
percent  or  oppose  100  pei(ient.  The  bin 
we  just  passed  today,  th^  Narcotics  Ad- 
dict Rehabilitation  Aot,  li  la  good  case  In 
point.  I  think  that  Its  prUvisioiu  are,  on 
ttie  whole,  salutory  and  rdpreaent  needed 
emphasis  on  a  critical  fittd  la  law  en- 
lopoement.  :   x  -r 

On  the  other  hand,  the  i  >  Is  oz>e  serious 


roundlngs,  the  Judge  should  have  the 
authority  to  deal  with  the  case  In  this 
manner.  I  supported  all  efforts  to 
strengthen  this  bill  and  am  sorry  that 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Porr]  did  not  pass.  His 
amendment  would  have  removed  this  one 
serious  defect  In  this  bill. 

I  supported  this  legislation  because  It 
Is  my  firm  belief  that  It  will  accomplish 
much  good.  On  the  other  hand,  tbia 
defect  should  be  noted  and  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  act  favorably  on 
these  provisions  so  we  will  not  shimt  a 
group  of  defendants  Into  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent track,  forgiving  them  their  crimes 
without  trlaL  The  group  so  preferred 
under  Utle  I  of  this  bill  will  be  deter- 
mined not  by  the  process  of  criminal 
Justice  but  by  the  fact  of  a  physical  con- 
dition— drug  addiction — and  without  any 
showing  whatsoever  of  connection  be- 
tween tiie  physical  condition  and  the 
commi.s.slon  of  the  crime. 


fl»w.    I  believe  that  it  Is 


to  establish  a  dass  of  offenders  who  can 
■cape  trial  on  any  tbeofy.  If  a  crime 
bu  been  committed,  the  taaicotle  addict 
■bould  be  brouiAie  to  trif  l  U  his  case 
warrants  rehablUtatlQn  lii  nonpenal  8\ir- 
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NICK  KOTZ  RECEIVES  CLAPPER 
AWARD 

Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qcm]  may  extend 
his  remarlcs  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcobs 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  see  that  this  year's  so-called 
youth  opportunity  campaign,  espedally 
in  the  Post  Office  Department,  Is  bedng 
set  up  on  a  merit  basis.  The  merit  ap- 
proach replaces  the  vast  patronage  sys- 
tem that  marlced  last  year's  first  attempt 
at  the  program  In  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

I  worked  hard  In  the  Congress  to  see 
that  this  program,  which  the  President 
had  announced  as  being  designed  to  pro- 
vide Jol>s  for  needy  young  people,  was  im- 
proved. At  the  same  time  that  I  was 
working  toward  this  end  In  Congress,  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  Washington 
press  corps  was  working  for  the  same 
goal  through  the  public  media. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  report  that  this 
correspondent,  Nick  Kotz  of  the  Cowles 
Publications,  has  recdved  two  major 
American  journalism  awards  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  outstanding  work.  He  has 
become  the  redplent  of  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  award  for  dlstlngxilshed  Washington 
reporting  and  the  Raymond  Clapper  Me- 
morial Award. 

During  the  course  of  the  hivestlgatlon 
of  impropriety  of  handling  distribution 
of  youth  opportunity  campaign  Jobs 
through  the  Post  Office  Department,  I 
had  ample  (H>portunlty  to  observe  the 
dedication  to  his  profession,  to  the  truth 
and  to  the  peoples'  right  to  know  which 
Mr.  Elotz  displayed.  I  am  honored  to  Join 
his  Journalistic  coUeacues  In  recognition 
of  his  achievement  <m  behalf  of  the  pub« 
lie  Interest. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  copy  of  tihe 
release  which  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Correspondents  of  the  Capitol  Press  Gal- 
lery Issued  following  Mr.  Kotz'  selecUsn 
as  recipient  of  the  Clapper  Awards'  jiMn 


MoimK*i„  May  19.— Nathan  K.  (Nloic) 
KotB  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  th* 
lUnneapoUs  THbUne  tonight  won  the  Zand 
annual  Raymond  Olapfiat  ItaBMCtal  Awaid 
for  his  dtseloaura  In  a  mcIm  at  Waihlngtoa 
dlapatotaM  that  •ummertUn*  aaAt-povorly 
Joba  ware  batng  flUad  on  a  patronage  basia. 

A  panel  of  five  prominent  newspapermea 
unanimously  selected  Kota  "for  his  compre- 
hensive and  discerning  reporting"  in  the  beat 
tradition  of  the  late  Scrlppe-Howard  oolum- 
nlat,  Raymond  Clapper. 

The  award,  announced  here  at  the  ^»"»'«»! 
banquet  of  the  American  Society  oC  N«w»- 
paper  Rdltors,  oarrles  a  cash  prize  ot  $1,000. 

Rrom  a  field  of  iM  mtrles  the  judgea  also 
singled  out  for  first  honorable  mention  Dom 
Bonafede  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
for  a  series  on  ooDfllets  of  Intereet  amoog 
oongreesmen;  and  for  second  honorable  men- 
tion Bem  Price  of  the  Associated  Preas.  for 
dispcutchea  on  government  waste,  water  pol- 
lution and  the  war  on  poverty. 

His  citation  and  check  were  preeented  to 
KotE  by  Benjamin  R.  Cole  of  the  Indlanapolla 
Star,  representing  the  Standing  Committee 
of  Correspondents  which  administers  the 
VS.  congressional  press  galleries  and  acts 
as  executive  committee  of  the  Raymond 
Clajqier  Memorial  Association. 

The  Association  makes  the  award  annually 
to  honor  Clapper  >nd  to  foster  the  kind  ot 
Washingtcm  reputing  that  brought  him 
fame  as  a  reporter  for  United  Fteas,  the 
Washington  Post  and  finally  Bcrlpps-Howard. 
Clapper  died  in  a  South  Pacific  plane  oraah 
In  World  War  H. 

Kota,  38,  is  a  native  of  San  Antonio  and  an 
honor  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College.  He 
has  represented  the  Dee  Moines  Register  and 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  in  Washington 
since  June,  1904. 

The  award  judgea  said  It  was  a  sertes  ot 
Kots  excliulves  that  bndce  the  story  of  what 
they  called  "subverting"  of  last  summer  % 
youth  opportunity  program  "Into  a  massive 
handout  of  congressional  patronage." 

Others  jumped  on  the  story  with  reault- 
ing  further  dlscloeurea.  CongreaMnen's  aoea 
were  among  those  hired.  Eventually  the 
White  House  ordered  patronage  stopped  and 
the  Poet  Office  eaid  future  youth  hiring 
would  be  baaed  solely  on  merit.  s 

Judges  for  the  award  were  Glen  A.  Bola- 
sonneauH,  Bdltor.  the  Saginaw  Mewa;  Orant 
DUlman,  Newa  Bdltor,  Waohlngton  Bureau, 
Unlited  Preaa  IntOTnatlonal:  WUllam  A.  Dyer, 
Jr.,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
Indlanj^Mlls  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Richard  Hol- 
lander, Editor,  the  Washington  Dally  News; 
and  John  C.  O'Brien,  Weahlngton  Bureau 
Chief,  the  PhUadelphla  Inquirer. 

Kota  Uvea  In  Waahlngton  with  his  wife 
Mary  liynn  and  S-year-old  son  Jack  Mitchell. 
Ha  attended  St.  Albans  school  in  Washington 
and  later  majored  in  International  relations 
at  Dartmouth,  where  he  was  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  was  graduated  magna  cum 
laude.  He  then  attended  the  London  School 
of  ■cooomlos  on  a  Eteynolds  Scholarship. 

Be  oanred  in  the  Marine  Corpa  19ea-&8  in 
the  VS„  Japan  and  the  PhUlpplnea..  In 
1968  he  went  to  work  for  the  Dea  Motnes 
Begleter  as  a  reporter  covering  poUoe.  dty, 
county  and  state  govenunento. 

KotK's  dispatches  on  the  summor  Job  pro- 
gram also  won  the  1968  Sigma  Delta  Cbl 
award  for  Waahlngton  oorreopoDdenoe.  His 
other  awards  include  the  1903  Oommxmlty 
Serrloe  Award  from  the  Jawlah  Chatauqua 
Society,  for  stortea  about  Negro  employ, 
ment;  and  the  1961  Iowa  Aamdated 
Newswrltlng  Contest. 


OUR  POSITION  IN  VTKTHAU 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  SnATToad-  li 
recognized  for  10  minutes.  -li 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  oommend  the  gentleman  from  nilnola 
for  his  remarks.  I  think  he  has  certainly 
served  to  focus  attention  on  what  Is  really 
the  central  issue  In  this  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. I  tUnk  we  in  this  House  have  been 
reasonaUy  free  of  s(»ne  of  the  sugges- 
tions and  gimmicks  that  have  been  of- 
fered in  another  body.  There  have  been 
Members  in  another  body  of  both  politi- 
cal parties  who  have  come  up  with  gim- 
micks of  one  kind  or  another  designed  to 
catch  the  headlines.  But  I  was  deeply 
troubled  when  one  of  the  leading  and 
outstanding  Members  on  the  minority 
side  came  up  with  one  of  these  gimmicks 
himself,  one  that  is  playing  exactly  into 
the  hands  of  the  Vletcong;  namely,  the 
Idea  tbust  we  should  stop  all  of  our  efforts 
toward  free  election  procedures  In  Sep- 
tember and  interfere  with  the  great  work 
being  done  by  Ambassador  Lodge  aOd 
General  Westmoreland  in  Vietnam  to 
bring  together  these  vsu-ious  competing 
groups  in  South  Vietnam  so  that  we  can 
have  the  beginning  of  a  meaningful 
electicm  procediure  in  September  and 
instead  should  go  to  aH  the  trouble  of 
holding  a  national  election  on  the  very 
Issue  that  the  Communists  themselves 
want.  Why,  we  would  be  asking  our- 
selves, when  did  we  stop  beating  our 
wives?  Why  indeed  should  we  bother 
to  ask  the  people  of  Vietnam  whether 
they  want  to  surrender  to  the  Vletcong? 
Nobody  has  been  burning  himself  up  in 
Da  Namg  or  Hue  in  order  that  the  Thet- 
eong  might  take  ovo'.  They  have  been 
protesting  Instead  so  as  to  get  a  basis 
for  establishing  a  free  coalition  civilian 
government.  And  that  is  precisely  what 
Ambassador  Lodge  is  moving  toward.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  goitle- 
man  from  Illinois  that  now  that  we  are 
winning  the  war.  let  us  continue  In  this 
great  House  of  ours,  whatever  they  may 
do  In  another  body,  to  support  that  war 
and  support  our  men  out  there  and  not 
try  to  oome  up  with  catehy  gimmicks 
that  play  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  however  well  meaning  they  may 
have  been  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  HUCINUKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  ylekl  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
wbUe  we  read  about  the  Immcdatlons  and 
various  other  inddents  occurring  in 
Vietnam,  behind  these  sensational  events 
there  is  actually  a  tremendoudy  suc- 
oessful  effort  now  being  waged  at  the 
diplomatic  level  in  conferences  between 
the  Catholics,  the  Buddhists,  General 
Ky,  and  the  other  generals?  Are  they 
not  working  vny  hard  over  there  to  try 
to  reai^  some  agreement,  and  is  it  not 
prc4)er  to  raise  some  very  high  h<^;>e8 
that  these  agreements  will  Indeed  be 
reached  andjthat  these  deotlons  can  be 
bekl  there,  we  hope,  by  September  11 
or  shortly  thereafter,  or  perhaps  even 
before  then? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  Is  it  exactly. 
The  gentleman  Is  absolutely  right.  I 
know  he  attended  with  me  this  morning 
aa  extremely  hdpful.  optimlstle.  and  In- 
f  onnatlw  brteflng  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Far  Sastem  Aftidrs, 
Mr.  Bundy.  in  which  the  Members  of  the 


House  who  were  there — and  I  am  sorry 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell]  was  not  there,  be- 
cause I  think  he  would  have  been  en- 
couraged, too — in  which  Mr.  Bimdy  out- 
lined for  us  the  steps  that  have  been 
taken  to  make  these  elections  possible. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  suggested  to  us 
that  he  hoped  the  military  junta  would 
be  enlarged  to  take  In  civilian  members. 
And  even  before  he  finl&hed  speaking  the 
announcement  that  that  development 
had  actually  occurred  in  yietnam  was 
(HI  the  radio.  Let  us  not  rock  the  boat. 
Our  subc(»nmittee  which  went  to  Viet- 
nam during  tite  Easter  recess  came  back 
as  a  man  and  stated  to  this  House  that 
we  are  indeed  winning  the  military  war. 
And  the  very  fact  that  we  are  winning 
the  military  war  has  now  led  these  civil- 
ian groups  to  try  to  Jockey  for  position 
in  the  postwar  government  that  will  be 
formed.  Fortunately  we  are  carrying  on 
this  delicate  political  Job  that  the  gentle- 
man points  out  In  spite  of  these  demon- 
strations and  Immolations  by  a  people 
which  has  never  had  much  background 
In  democratic  procedures,  that  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  express  their  political 
sentiments  in  other  less  violent  ways. 
We  are  working  this  out,  so  let  us  stick 
with  that  effort  and  not  rock  the  boat  In 
this  body,  regardless  of  what  may  be 
done  in  another  body. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  can  say  that  I  was 
happy  to  have  been  there  this  morning 
at  that  session.  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Is  there  any  question  in  the 
gentleman's  mind  that  we  now  have 
taken  complete  command  of  the  military 
situation  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  about  it  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly say  that  victory  in  a  military  sense 
Is  entirely  likely  to  come  over  there  a  lot 
earlier  than  we  have  been  led  to  believe 
is  possible.  I  have  been  surprised, 
frankly,  that  the  reporttog  from  Viet- 
nam has  not  reflected  this  oicouraglng 
fact  more  clearly. 

We  have  focused,  as  the  gentleman 
said,  on  the  trees  Instead  of  the  forests 
In  Vietnam,  but  the  word  is  finally  cc»n- 
ing  through. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  put  into  the  Record 
yesterday  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  that  not  only  praised 
General  Westmoreland,  and  his  leader- 
ship, but  pointed  out  that  under  his  lead- 
er^ilp  we  are  winning  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOCn^SLL.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  should  withdraw  from 
the  Rscord  his  reference  to  people  In 
Vietnam.  I  think  this  is  not  calculated 
to  serve  our  purposes  or  the  purposes  of 
free  elections  of  the  people  In  southeast 
Asia. 

Secondly,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  has  raised  a  whole  group  of  straw 
men  but  has  refused  to  discuss  the  spe- 


cific pn^josal  which  I  made  which  is  that 
we  should  have  free,  supervised  elections, 
with  people  who  are  supervising  them 
whom  we  can  trust,  and  who  have  ex- 
perience and  practice  and  understanding 
of  free  elections. 

Is  the  gentleman  opposed  to  tUs? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman 
knows  perfectly  well  that  the  real  key  to 
victory  In  Vietnam  is  to  get  Vietnam  on 
ito  own  two  feet  as  an  lndQ)endent 
country. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  But  are  we  not  going 
to  have  elections? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman 
until  I  can  make  my  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield  further. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  You  do  not  want  a 
colloquy;  you  want  a  soliloquy. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  regu- 
lar order. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  I  shaQ 
object  to  further  time  being  granted  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stratton]  should  he  request  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe 
gentleman  would  not  yield  further  to  me 
when  he  had  the  time.  I  am  certainly 
going  to  try  to  answer  the  questicois 
which  the  gentleman  has  raised,  and 
then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man if  I  have  any  time  left. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  purpose  of  our 
mission  in  Vietnam  is  to  establish  a  free, 
independent  country  there,  one  that  can 
stend  on  ito  own  two  feet,  so  that  we  can 
withdraw  our  forces  from  out  there  when 
the  military  victory  has  been  achieved 
and  when  the  stebllity  of  the  country 
has  been  assured. 

Certainly  you  caimot  do  that  by  having 
BOtae  outside  force,  some  foreign  coun- 
try that  the  gentleman  cannot  even 
name,  come  In  there  and  conduct  dec* 
tlons  for  the  Government  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  Is  the  essence  of  ths 
Integrity  of  any  country,  except  its  own 
election  procedure?  And  what  the  gen- 
tleman suggested  Is  that  the  electloD 
should  be  held  upon  the  very  issue  which 
the  Communisto  would  like  to  have  ui 
think  is  a  big  issue,  but  which  our  com- 
mittee overwhelmingly  found  Is  not  at 
all  a  matter  of  concern  for  the  Viet* 
namese  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vletoong  are  today 
the  enemy.  They  are  the  terrorists  in 
the  mountains.  Tli^  are  cutting  oS  tbB 
heads  of  villagers.  Hie  people  of  VMt" 
nam  do  not  want  them  running  thdr 
country.  They  want  the  people  who  are 
supporting  the  government  and  who  have 
tried  to  defend  the  countryside,  to  have 
a  voice  in  running  the  country.  Tt* 
gKitleman's  suggestion  would  interrupt 
that  whole  process,  and  would  have  s 
very  bad  effect  on  all  tbe  fine  progrM 
we  are  making. 

Mr.GOODESLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  ttM 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman f  rc«n  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman 
chooses  to  diaracterlie  my  proposal  k> 
a  very,  very  unfavorable  and  unfair  way- 

What  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  memban 
of  the  gentleman's  own  party  have  raisea 
serious  doubts  In  the  minds  of  the  vto- 
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i^e  part  of  the 
to  resist  ag- 


p)e  of  the  world  and  of  [the  American 
people  about  the  will  of  1 1  e  Vietnamese 
people  and  about  the  desi  is  for  an  elec- 
tion or  determination  on 
South  Vietnamese  peopl^ 
gression. 

I  think  a  very  clear  mahdate  could  be 
written  in  an  election  procedure.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  the  election  Is  for 
this  purpose  alone.  Oui*  Government 
has  committed  us.  Th^  South  Viet- 
namese Government  under  Mr.  Ky  has 
committed  Itself  to  an  eleiition,  to  choose 
a  constituent  assembly  sometime  tUs 
year  and  at  the  moment  l|;|  appears  to  be 
September. 

Mr.  STRATTON.    It 
September. 

Mr.  GOODELL.    This  M  i 
ing  situation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.    It 
September   11,  unless  t^^ 
suggestion  confuses  the 

Ur.    GOODELL.     If 
wants  the  answer  to  soni^  of  his  ques- 
tions——- I 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  carjnot  yield  any 
further  as  I  want  to  com  ^t^ent  upon  the 
gentleman's  remaiics.       J , 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  tMnk  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  need  nave  any  con- 
cern about  the  determl^tlon  of  our 
President  or  about  the  determination 
of  this  House  or  for  that  matter  about 
the  determination  of  this  country.  The 
only  difficulty  I  am  afraldr-and  I  would 
be  the  last  one  to  give  re<  ommendatlons 
to  the  gentleman — the  oi  uy  dlfBculty,  I 
think,  is  that  in  making  his  suggestion 
about  a  referendum  on!  the  Vletcong 
the  gentleman  may  have  ^n  trying  to 
sit  on  both  sides  of  the  f  eijtpe  at  the  same 
time. 


going  to  be 

.  very  conf  us- 

golng  to  be 

gentleman's 

le  too  much. 

gentleman 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  that 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Re 

tend  his  remarks  at 

Record  and  Include  extr 

The  SPEAKER  pro 

objection  to  the  request  o 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objectlo) 

Mr.  RESNICK.    Mr.  S,^ 

80  accustomed  to  agricultwFal  abundance 
In  the  United  Stotes,  thiii  It  Is  ahnost 
Impossible  to  believe  thsji  food  of  any 
kind— particularly  a  vital  land  basic  com- 
modity like  milk— could  Itctually  be  In 
short  supply.    Yet,  this  Is;  precisely  what 


AND  DAIRY 

Speaker.  I  ask 
lihe  gentleman 
:cK]  may  ex- 
point  in  the 
leous  matter. 
»re.  Is  there 
le  gentleman 


eaker,  we  are 


ty  today.  Be- 
situation  has 
I  have  today 


to  happening  In  this  coun 
cause  I  beUeve  that  thii 

reached  crisis  proportion! , 

written  the  foUo\rtng  letl  ir  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture:        ] 

OONGKISS  OF  THE  UNmB  S  iJaT«3 

HOT7SE  or  RSPBU  ■NTATTVXS, 

Wathington,  DX  i  June  1. 1999 
Hon.  Oiviu.1  L.  FRnotAir, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  o.C. 

D«A«  Mb.  Sbcmtabt:  Steiy  muat  be  taken 
w  IncreaM  the  production  c  B  mUk  and  dairy 
PjwJucta  In  the  United  Sttiee.  It  may  be 
JMcult  for  moat  Amerlcai^  to  accept  the 
»ct  Uuit  a  ebortage  of  tbei  i  weentlal 


mcxUtlee  doee  Indeed  exist.    But  this  fact  la 
a  grim  reality. 

The  evidence  la  clear  and  abundant.  MUk 
production  In  the  United  States  has  been 
slkllng  down  hill  for  more  than  a  docen 
years.  In  recent  months,  this  slide  has  be- 
come a  plunge.  March  milk  production  was 
7%  below  tbe  March  of  one  year  ago.  AprU 
production  was  4%  below  last  year's.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  last  month  {Nroductlon 
reached  Its  lowest  level  since  1953 — a  de- 
pressing and  ominous  statistic  I  am  sure 
you  are  well  aware  of.  Equally  disturbing 
are  the  mounting  statistics  on  the  mortality 
of  dairy  farms,  farms  which  are  being  dis- 
posed of  because  their  owners  can  no  longer 
afford  to  keep  them. 

Strangely,  the  dairy  Industry  has  reached 
these  crossroads  of  crisis  at  a  time  when  our 
population  is  growing  and  personal  Income 
expenditures,  and  food  consumption  have 
reached  record  highs.  The  reason,  however, 
is  not  hard  to  flgiire  out.  If  dairy  farmers 
could  make  money  they  would  not  only  re- 
main In  business,  but  would  be  Increasing 
their  production  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  their  product.  Somehow  the  ma- 
chinery of  our  farm  economy  has  slipped  its 
gears  and — by  failing  to  assure  our  dairy 
producers  of  a  proper  return  on  their  Invest- 
ment and  labor — has  caused  milk  production 
to  fall  to  the  point  where  we  now  face  serious 
shortages.  The  consumer  is  now  paying  for 
this  in  tbe  form  of  higher  prices  for  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  and  other  dairy  products. 
For,  we  see  that  in  the  absence  of  a  satis- 
factory policy  in  this  vital  segment  of  agri- 
culture, both  the  farmer  and  the  consumer 
are  now  being  made  to  suffer. 

I  call  upon  the  Department  of  AgrlctUture, 
Mr.  Secretary,  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
t\UTi  this  dangerous  situation  around.  We 
can  keep  our  dairy  farmers  producing.  We 
can  prevent  them  from  selling  their  milk 
cows  for  beef.  We  can  get  them  to  expand 
their  herds  and  Increase  production  to  meet 
tbe  pressing  needs  of  our  growing  population, 
as  well  as  export  demands.  We  can  once 
again  make  the  dairy  industry  a  healthy 
Industry.  But  we  can  only  do  these  things 
by  establishing  and  pursuing  policies  which 
win  guarantee  the  dairy  farmer  a  decent  liv- 
ing. I  would  suggest  that  the  Department 
consider  giving  direct  "production  pay- 
ments" to  farmers.  I  think  this  might  be 
the  fastest  way  of  achieving  the  desired  re- 
sult. This  would  protect  the  Interest  of  tbe 
farmer  by  assuring  him  of  enough  of  a  satis- 
factory return  to  encourage  hUn  to  increase 
his  herds  and  production,  and  also  {H'otect 
the  interests  of  the  consumer  by  guarantee- 
ing him  continued  abundance  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts at  reasonable  prices. 

I  urge  immediate  steps  along  these  lines 
to  prevent  the  present  shortage  from  develop- 
ing into  what  could  become  a  dairy  famine 
In  tbe  United  States. 

With  my  very  best  wishes. 
Cordially  yours, 

Josxpu  T.  Rksnick, 
Member  of  Congress. 


CAMILLUS  CUTUKRY  OO. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentl^nan 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarics  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  it  was  my  distinct  pleasure 
to  tour  the  faciliUes  of  one  of  the  old- 
est estabUahments  in  my  oongremtonal 


district,  the  Camillus  Cutlery  Co.  To- 
day I  would  like  to  relate  to  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  Interesting  back- 
ground and  activities  of  this  firm. 

Founded  In  1876  by  Adolph  Kastor,  the 
Camillus  Cutlery  Co.  has  soared  to  a  pre- 
eminence In  the  manufacture  of  knives 
of  every  variety.  When  I  visited  the 
plant,  the  employees  were  engaged  in 
the  production  of  knives  and  bayonets 
for  our  boys  In  Vietnam  and  through- 
out the  world.  Thousands  of  OIs  in 
World  War  n  and  Korea  came  to  rely 
on  the  fighting  knives,  pocketknlves,  and 
bayonets  produced  at  the  cutlery.  Corps- 
men  the  world  over  for  years  have  been 
familiar  with  Camillus  scalpels. 

During  World  War  n  alone,  Camillus 
Cutlery  produced  and  delivered  over  15 
million  knives  for  the  war  effort.    For  ^ 
ite  contribution,  the  cutlery  was  the  re- 
cipient of  four  Army-Navy  "E"  awards. 

Today  the  Camillus  Cutlery  Co.  Is  the 
sole  producer  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
fighting  knife. 

As  Camillus  Cutlery  makes  substantial 
contributions  to  our  national  defense,  so 
also  It  plays  a  significant  role  In  our  do- 
mestic life.  Millions  of  housewives  use 
Camillus  producte  around  the  house 
every  day,  and  sportsmen  of  every  va- 
riety rely  on  Cainlllus  failves  for  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  recreational  purposes. 

The  president  of  the  cutlery,  Nilo 
Mlori.  literally  grew  up  with  the  com- 
pany. He  knows  every  one  of  his  em- 
ployees on  a  personal  basis,  and  his  In- 
terest in  his  employees  Is  reflected  In  the 
tenure  which  many  of  them  have 
achieved.  About  45  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees have  been  with  the  company  10 
years  or  more;  23  percent,  20  years  or 
more;  8  percent,  30  years;  and  several 
have  worked  there  over  40  years.  This 
solid  relationship  between  employer  and 
employee,  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment could  well  serve  as  a  model  for  aJl 
manufacturing  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Camillus 
Cutlery  Co.  for  ite  solid  record  of  achieve- 
ment. 

EXCLUSION  PROM  INCOME  OF  CER- 
TAIN REIMBURSED  MOVING  EX- 
PENSES 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  McOrath]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcokd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  Congressman  Bmtxx  in  sup- 
port of  his  bill,  H.R.  13070,  which  would 
exclude  from  Inc(»ne  certain  reimbursed 
moving  expenses. 

In  New  Jersey's  Second  District,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  the  largest 
employer  Is  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
which  (Qierates  the  vast  National  Avia- 
tion Facilities  Experimental  Center  in 
Pomona,  near  Atlantic  City.  Among  the 
thousands  of  Federal  employees  assigned 
to  this  facility,  many  are  called  upon 
to  move  Into  our  dlstilct  on  a  permanent 
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or  aexnlpennanent  basis  from  other  PAA  impropriate  legislation  this  session. 
facllltieB,  and  others  are  reassigned  to  WUh  jrespect  to  the  driver.  I  believe  that 
PAA  Installations  In  aU  comers  of  the  State  and  local  govenunents  have  be- 
eountry.  While  travel  expenses  In  such  come  much  more  aware  of  the  impor- 
cases  are  reimbursed,  these  Federal  em-  tance  of  strict  licensing,  driver  educa- 
plosrees  are  considered  for  income  tax  tlon,  and  tight  law  enforcement,  parttc- 
purposes  as  any  privately  employed  per-  ularly  cm  drunk  drivers.  I  do  not  see 
aoaaa.  and  the  current  practice  of  the  any  need  for  Federal  activity  in  this  area 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  is  to  con-  at  present.  Today,  I  wish  to  discuss  the 
aider  this  reimbursement  of  travel  ex-  third  factor — tires  on  our  cars, 
penses  as  Income.  At  present,  there  are  over  300  million 
In  the  cases  of  these  Federal  employ-  passenger  tires  In  use  in  the  United 
ees,  as  In  the  eases  of  the  many  prlvatdy  States.  With  advances  in  automobile 
employed  persons  In  our  district  and  engineering  and  the  development  of  our 
elseviiere  in  the  United  States,  this  high-speed  Interstate  Highway  System, 
works  a  financial  hardship  which  I  feel  these  tires  are  subjected  to  punlsh- 
should  be  reversed  aiKl  can  be  reversed  ment  levels  virtually  unknown  20  years 
through  the  terms  of  HJR.  13070.  ago.  As  car  owners  and  drivers,  we  ex- 
Further.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feellt  is  highly  pect  our  tires  to  perform  safely  under 
desirable  that  HJi.  13O70's  provisions  normal  load  and  use  conditions.  Just  as 
concerning  items  of  expense  In  addition  we  expect  to  be  able  to  select,  on  an  in- 
to the  actual  cost  of  moving  the  em-  formed  bcMls,  those  tires  which  we  wish 
ployee,  his  family  and  household  goods  to  buy. 

to  a  new  place  of  work,  which  are  clearly  Recent    hearings    conducted    In    the 

nontaxable  under  present  law,  be  In-  House  and  Senate  together  with  other 

eluded  among  the  tax  exemptions  this  published  evidence  suggest  that  neither 

bill  seeks.  of  these  requirements  Is  at  present  bieing 

Among  these  are  the  costs  of  house-  fulfilled, 
htmtlng  trips  of  both  employee  and  When  possible,  I  prefer  to  get  direct 
spouse  when  both  the  old  and  new  Job  evidence  about  problems  under  conslder- 
loeaticHis  are  within  the  United  States;  ation  by  Congress.  I  can  report  that  I 
temporary  living  expenses  at  the  new  have  received  many  letters  from  con- 
employment  location  while  awaiting  oc-  stituents  In  Bilchigan's  Third  District 
cupancy  of  permanent  quarters:  selling  c(»nplalning  about  tire  safety.  Some 
commissions  and  other  expenses  incident  people  reported  that  their  new  tires  blew 
to  the  sale  of  the  employee's  old  resi-  out  after  normal  driving  and  under  nor- 
dence  or  to  settlement  of  an  unexpired  mal  loads,  even  after  a  few  thousand 
lease  on  the  old  residence;  out-of-pocket  miles  of  use.  Others  reported  that  even 
expenses  incident  to  the  purchase  ot  a  under  light  load  conditions,  the  two-ply 
new  residence  at  the  new  Job  location,  tires  sometimes  furnished  on  new  cars 
and  other  miscellaneous  expenses  direct-  failed  entirely.  One  man  wrote,  com- 
ly  attributable  to  the  transfer.  plaining  that  he  knows  of  cars  leaving 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly  agree  the  factory  equipped  with  tires  whose 
with  Representative  Bnuci  that  enact-  load  capacity  Is  already  exceeded  by  the 
ment  of  this  legislation  is  essential  If  unloaded  curb  weight  of  the  car.  An- 
years  of  litigation,  confusion,  and  hard-  other  man  wrote,  noting  that  he  was 
ship  affecting  many  thousands  of  em-  concerned  about  the  safety  of  his  tires, 
ployees  are  to  be  Avoided.  yet  finding  that  he  was  completely  un- 
To  emphasize  my  support  for  this  leg-  Able  to  understand  the  grading  systems 
Islatlon,  I  am  submitting  a  bill  identical  used  by  tire  manufacturers, 
to  H.R.  13070.  and  I  will  work  for  Its  These  reports  led  me  to  ask  a  question 
passage  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  about  tire  safety  on  my  recent  congres- 
^_^^^^^^_^_  sional  questionnaire  sent  to  the  citizens  of 

.,,»^  .. the  Third  District.    The  question  read : 

AUTO  SAFirry  and  the  tires  on  qo  you  favor  .  biU  «ttlng  minimum  safety 

AU'lOS  and  performance  atandarda  for  aut<Mnoblle 

Mr.  8TRATTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  "^'                                                    Percent 

tmanlmoos  consent  that  the  gentleman    Tea. 74 

tnm  Michigan  [Mr.  Tom]  may  extend    No I— '— IIIIIIIIIIIIIII    I8 

his  remains  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoko    Undwdded 11 

*"-J£^£lSSS1e^^'    IS  there  Cl«"»y.  the  people  of  my  district  want 

f^SmSSlv;^/^"*"'"''^^'""'^  "SSetJ^aJSsfS^  two  main  problems 

^\?1S^  «hWH««  in  the  tire  field:  first,  some  tires  simply 

w      «J^tt?^  'r}^^'  ^  "e  not  safe ;  second,  grading  systems  are 

Mr.    TODD.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    have  confusing  and  meaningless. 

S!!'*^*  11*!?!!fl.  ^t^»^  ^?V**  "The**  *»  »tiong  evidence  to  show  that 

ttieawfultoUoftrafllcfataUtlesandln-  gome  tires  put  on  cars  are  not  safe. 

JurlM  and  the  need  for  prudent  and  re-  There  are  a  number  of  "grooved"  tires 

yon^  action  to  cope  with  this  na-  sold  today.  In  which  the  tread  has  been 

ttonal    problem.     Badcally.    there    are  worn  down,  and  a  new  tread  pattern  cut 

'Sf^  if*^«*°T?*^  *°  *"*°  safety:  mto  the  rubber;  such  tlies  are  generally 

-The  aalonobUe  its^;  the  driver;  and  recognized  to  be  very  unsafe.    Another 

(.the  tow  OP  Ite  airtomobile.  unsafe  type  of  tlie  Is  the  "cheaple."  a 

'■    I  MMeve  that  the  hearings  recently  low-priced  reiAaoement  tire  usually  sold 

MM  «n  the  st]li)eet  of  auto  safety,  to-  under  an  nnf*inin^r  brand  name.    The 

'•■Cher  wtth  Ibe  automobile  Industry's  Ssnate  Commerce  Oommtttee.  which  held 

dMMon   to  Mpport  a   woititble  auto  extensive  hearings  on  ttre  saiety.  oon- 

aafety  bill,  will  result  In  the  passage  of  eluded  that  "significant  numbers  of  these 


tires  were  of  poor  quality  oftoi  evldene- 
Ing.  upon  cloae  inspection,  fatal  defects 
and  Incapable  of  periormlng  safely  under 
normal  conditions  of  use."  Around  20 
percent  of  all  tires  in  so-vloe  are  retreads. 
Many  of  these  are  safe  and  conscientious 
products,  but  some  are  Inferior  and  un- 
safe. 

It  appears  that  the  statements  in  let- 
ters written  by  my  constituents  are 
clearly  backed  up.  Perhaps  the  most 
startling  piece  of  evidence  regarding  tire 
safety  came  out  recently  In  testimony 
given  in  the  superior  court  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  which  a  tlremaker  was  sued  for 
damages  in  connection  with  a  blowout. 
One  tire  expert,  chosen  by  the  tire  man- 
ufacturer, testified  that  some  tires  which 
his  company  supplies  for  a  leading  popu- 
lar car  would  be  "expected  to  rupture" 
If  the  car  were  driven  with  a  normal 
full  load.  Another  expert  testified  that 
with  as  little  as  a  10-percent  overload— 
and  proper  loading  figures  are  difficult 
to  find  for  the  average  motorist— a  tire 
would  be  vulnerable  to  fabric  separation, 
which  could  take  place  when  a  car  runs 
over  a  chuckhole  or  a  railroad  crossing. 

The  fact  that  there  are  unsafe  tires  on 
the  market.  In  Itself,  is  no  necessary 
cause  for  Government  action.  After  all, 
there  are  many  products  of  varying  de- 
grees of  safety  in  the  market,  and  the 
consumer  should  be  expected  to  use 
proper  prudence  in  makLig  his  selection 
and  in  maintaining  the  purchased  pro- 
duct. But  the  situation  In  the  tire  mar- 
ket does  not  allow  the  consumer  to  make 
an  Informed  choice.  This  is  because 
tire  grading  standards  are  either  mean- 
ingless or  so  stmbiguous  as  to  make  in- 
formed Judgment  impossible. 

There  are,  at  present,  some  950  dif- 
ferent tire  names  currently  being  mar- 
keted, representing  approximately  120 
private-label  marketers  and  14  tire 
manufacturers.  The  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  concluded  that  there  is  "no 
consumer  commodity  more  sharply 
characterized  by  confused  and  mislead- 
ing nomenclature  than  the  tire."  No 
uniform  grading  system  presently  exists. 
Most  tires  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  an 
Illusory  grading  system.  Terms  such  as 
"premium,"  "first  line."  "second  line," 
and  "100  level"  seem  to  imply  that  an 
objective  grading  system  does  exist.  In 
fact,  it  does  not.  These  designations 
have  no  uniform  meaning  or  definite 
value.  One  maker's  "premium"  may  be 
inferior  to  another's  "third  line'  tire. 
The  so-called  "ply  ratings"  have  no  fixed 
meaning.  And.  according  to  the  Senate 
committee,  the  price  of  a  tire  has  no 
discernible  relation  to  its  grade  or  safety 
level. 

In  this  morass  of  confusing  terms,  bow 
can  the  consumer  make  an  Informed 
choice?  Should  not  he  be  given  the  facts 
on  which  to  make  his  own  buying  deci- 
sion, so  that  he  can  Insure  the  safety  of 
himself  and  his  family?  I  think  be 
should.  If  there  are  no  minimum  pet- 
formance  standards  for  tire  safety,  such 
as  eadst  for  drug  or  food  purity,  how 
can  we  liunire  that  lives  are  not  unneces- 
sarily lost?  Should  not  the  pubUc  haw 
aome  protection  against  clearly  unsafe 
tires?    I  believe  It  should. 
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Constructive  action  Is  ::leeded,  and  to 
this  end  I  am  today  introducing  a  bUl 
dealing  with  the  subject! of  tire  safety. 
U  is  similar  to  that  recently  passed  by 
the  S^iate,  but  It  has  certain  modifica- 
tions designed  to  reduce  unnecessary  in- 
terference of  the  Ooveinment  In  the 
activities  of  the  oonsiimieir  and  of  the 
marketplace.  I , 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  ifirect  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  detelop  minimum 
safety  standards  for  tlres^  These  sttmd- 
ards  would  be  worked  oiA  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standajds,  recognized 
testing  authorities,  and  ihe  automobile 
and  tire  Industries. 
would  be  promulgated  on 
uary  31,  1969.  Interim 
be  prepared  by  Janiury 
bill  also  sets  up  provlsl(Hi&  requiring  ac- 
curate and  clear  grading  standards,  with 
which  all  tires  will  be  cleAtly  labeled. 
The  bill  would:  [ 

First.    Eliminate  entirely  the  clearly 
unsafe  tires  which  constitute  such  a  haz- 
ard for  the  unwary  buyer, 
"Second.  Give  the  buyer  j  reliable  facts 
ut  size  and  load-cariying  capacity 
c    >iis  tires,  so  he  can  buy  a  tire  to  suit 
his  particular  needs  anq  know  clearly 
what  loads  are  safe  to  c^fry  In  his  car. 
Third.  Set  up  a  unlfonn  quality  grad- 
ing system  for  tires,  so  that  the  buyer 
can  make  his  tire  selectipn  on  an  In- 
formed basis.  y 

My  bill  differs  from  the  blU  which 
passed  the  Senate  in  two  minor  respects. 
First,  I  have  modified  se<Mon  7  to  make 
sure  that  the  stcuodards  rarhlch  may  be 
set  by  Federal.  State,  oBj  local  govern- 
ments for  their  own  procij^ement  of  tires 
are  not  less  stringent  thfih  the  general 
standards  set  up  by  the  I  bill.  It  seems 
•bsurd  to  set  up  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards, and  then  allow  Ootemment  units 
to  turn  around  and  purcnase  tires  that 
violate  these  same  standards. 

Second,  I  have  removeqithe  Inspection 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill,  which 
would  have  allowed  Government  agents 
to  enter  plants  and  warehouses  of  tire- 
niakers  and  automobile  ei^mbly  plants 
where  tires  are  put  on  cars.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  purpose  of  tils  bill  is  to  set 
minimum  tire  standardsTJtogether  with 
pading  and  labeling  provisions. 

The  bill  is  not  deslgiied,  as  an  inspec- 
tion bill,  nor  should  it  cmktain  such  de- 
tailed Inspection  provides.  For  the 
business  of  the  Govemident  is  to  set 
standards,  not  to  certify  an  manuf actur- 
Jng  procedures.  The  Govenunent  can 
Just  as  easily  buy,  on  an!  unannounced 
basis,  tires  from  various  Imanufacturers 
at  various  places  around  the  country  to 
insure  compliance  with  t^e  law.  If  the 
Government  finds  nont«mpllance,  it 
has  recourse  to  the  civil  at  ition  provisions 
of  the  law.  ] 

I  beUeve  that  this  bij  represents  a 
constructive  and  reasonable  approach  to 
a  serious  problem.  It  sets  minipmn' 
"tandards,  with  which  ,  manufacturers 
ow  surely  comply  and  ^fbich  will  pro- 
ject the  driver.  Most  of  IbOI.  it  gives  tt»e 
buyer  the  Information,  wtilch  is  presently 
«*lng,  to  make  an  Infotened  purchase 
w  tires,  and  thereby  protect  his  life  and 
welivesofhisfwnlly. 


PROMOTE  COMPETITION  IN  RETAIL 
IXma  SALES 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  iSi.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  VTvianI  may  ex- 
tend his  remaiks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  will  promote  com- 
petition in  retail  drug  sales.  In  recent 
years,  a  few  physicians  in  this  Nation 
have  found  that  they  can  Increase  their 
Income  by  purchasing  part  Interest  in  a 
local  retail  or  wholesale  drug  business,  or 
drug  repackaging  company,  and  steering 
their  patients  who  need  medicines  to  this 
captive  outlet.  Individual  druggists 
SMsross  the  Nation  and  their  association, 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists, strongly  object  to  this  unfair  and 
irre«)onsible  restraint  on  trade.  A  niun- 
ber  of  medical  doctors  have  spoken  out 
in  opposition,  also. 

An  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  re- 
spected periodical,  Consiimer  Reports, 
outlines  the  scope  of  the  problem.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RlCORD. 

[From  Consumer  Reports,  May  1980] 
Pbort  Rkoic  PasacuFTioNS — Tkottbauhb  of 

Phtsicunb  Make  Cusu  That  BCedzcdis  Ib 

AT  AM  Kfhioai.  CBoaaaoAse 

Again,  the  California  InTestlgatlon  feeds 
Bucb  BuaplcicHis.  A  drugatore  manager  named 
Edward  Berger  told  the  state  board  of  tills 
proposal  made  to  him  by  one  of  the  doctor- 
owners  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Medical  Clinic : 

.  .  they  offered  t»  pay  me  116.000  a  year 
base  salary,  and  then  this  same  doctor  that 
I  was  talking  salary  with,  he  says,  Tou  know, 
I  have  never  been  too  interested  in  the  phar- 
'  macy  before,  but  I  will,  since  we  are  going  to 
have  a  percentage,  too,  of  the  groaa'  and  .  .  . 
he  told  me,  'You  know,  I  can  write  two  pre- 
Bcriptiona  instead  of  one  for  these  people.' 
He  says  'I  can  write  them  bigger.  .  .  .' " 

Conflict  of  interest  between  a  doctor's  med- 
ical Judgrnent  and  his  involvement  with  sell- 
ing drugs  was  made  painfully  clear  in  the 
Hart  subcommittee's  finding  about  doctor- 
owned  drug  repackagers.  The  problem  was 
already  known  to  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. Dr.  James  H.  Sammons,  a  Texas 
physician  who  was  disturbed  about  it,  warned 
the  AMA  in  1962  of  the  "net  effect  on  the 
Image  of  medicine  and  on  the  integrity  of 
the  individual  when  he  is  subjected  to  the 
constant  temptations  and  pressures  com- 
mensurate with  this  type  of  financial  Invest- 
ment." 

TKK   PEN    PnSBXBS 

The  subcommittee  fleshed  out  the  picture 
with  exhibits  subpenaed  from  the  flies  of 
doctor-owned  repackaging  houses.  One  was 
Carrtone  Laboratories  in  New  Orleans,  with 
1,200  doctors  among  its  8.000  stockholders. 
Its  btutnecs  Is  the  mixing,  tableting,  and 
bottling  of  drugs  under  its  own  trade  names 
for  sale  mainly  in  the  South.  These  products 
are  well-known  pharmaceuticals  no  longer 
protected  by  patent,  and  Carrtone  is  only 
one  of  many  companies  now  niiarketlng  them 
under  private  labels  or  simply  under  their 
generic  names. 

For  moat  of  its  existence,  Carrtone's  busi- 
ness has  not  seemed  to  prosper.    In  1961  the 


company  complained  to  It*  stookholdns: 
"Sales  generated  par  Doctor  Stockholder  wan 
only  flXlS  per  day.  .  .  .  This  represent*  ap- 
proximately 1  Carrtone  'script'  per  day. 
(Many  docton  aee  40  to  SO  patients  a  day.) 
Just  Imagine  If— Bach  Doctor  Stockholder 
would  have  written  S  'acrlpta'  each  day — 
Sales  would  have  been  a  wauoplng  $188,000— 
Profit*  for  November  over  868,000." 

One  of  the  biggest  Carrtone  booetan  at 
this  time  was  Dr.  Boyce  P.  Origgs  of  linoola- 
ton,  N.C.  Although  not  in  the  management 
of  the  oomptmy,  he  was  a  stockholder  who, 
as  he  declared,  looked  upon  Carrtone  "aa  a 
roaebud  about  to  bloom,  stockwlae."  Dr. 
Origgs  cloaed  a  letter  to  his  fellow  Invaston 
with  thla  exhortation:  "Let**  push  the  pan 
for  Carrtone  together  and  make  it  growl" 

In  1984  the  company  had  not  yet  bloomed. 
It  was  In  the  throea  of  reorgaiilaatlon,  and 
the  prealdent  waa  Dr.  William  W.  Prye,  dean 
of  the  medical  school  at  Louisiana  State 
University.  Dr.  Pile's  appeal  to  stockholder* 
was  only  a  trifle  more  subtle  than  Dr.  Orlgga' : 
"If  each  IndlvUttial  stockholder  would  make 
up  his  mind  to  do  Just  a  little  bit  more  for 
his  company,  the  company  would  start  mak- 
ing a  sizable  profit  immediately." 

The  company  file  contained  several  enthu- 
alaatic  rq>Ue8  to  this  appeal.  Here  are  aome 
example*: 

"When  I  was  a  practitioner  In  Malvern, 
Ark.,  I  wrote  all  Carrtone  preecrlptlon*.  If 
we  have  more  physicians  with  stock  In  Carr- 
tone who  wUl  write  prescriptions  for  the 
company.  It  wUl  immediately  go  Into  the 
black.  I  beUeve  a  check  of  my  previous 
orders  .  .  .  will  verify  my  previous  help  to 
the  company." 

"...  I  wUl  continue  ip  .  .  .  prescribe  as 
many  Carrtone  products  as  I  possibly  can  for 
the  benefit  of  my  patients.  Oood  luck. 
Good  buslnea*." 

.  .  lUce  you  I  feel  that  It  1*  up  to  as 
shareholders  to  make  our  company  go  and 
grow." 

Carrtone  was  not  an  Isolated  case  of  a 
drug  repackaging  company  using  Its  doctor- 
stockholders  as  promoters.  Merit  Phann»- 
oeutlcal  Co.  of  Houston  provides  another  un- 
settling example.  This  fairly  typical  repack- 
aging operation,  with  388  doctor*  among  It* 
444  stockholders,  actuaUy  paid  Indirect  com- 
mission to  some  of  these  doctors  for  promot- 
ing the  company  products  untU  the  Texaa 
Medical  Association  flnaUy  managed  to  put 
an  end  to  the  practice  in  1963. 

Defenders  of  the  integrity  of  doctor*  in 
general  point  out  that  doctor*  have  the  aame 
right  as  anyone  else  to  seek  profitable  In- 
vestments and  that,  except  for  a  very  few 
ba^  apples,  doctor-investors'  professional  In- 
te^ty  will  remain  paramount  when  It 
cothes  to  prescribing  drugs.  No  ethical  prln- 
cipfB  wUl  be  violated  if  a  doctor  preacrlbea 
ttM  dnig  of  a  company  In  which  he  has  a 
financial  interest,  these  people  say,  provided 
that  the  drug  Is  the  right  one  for  the  patient. 

How  well  do  doctors  keep  their  flnandal 
Interest*  from  Interfering  with  their  preacrlb- 
Ing?  A  doctoral  candidate  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  did  some  research  Into  the 
question  in  1963  and  1964.  He  monitored 
7,600  preecriptions  written  by  two  group*  of 
30  physicians;  16  were  known  to  o^n  atock 
In  local  pharmaceutical  companies;  and  the 
other  16  were  not  stockholders.  In  other 
respect*  the  two  group*  were  carefully 
matched  a*  to  their  age  and  the  type  and 
location  of  their  practice. 

Analyal*  of  these  group*'  preeertpttona 
ebowed,  flret,  that  the  stook-ownlng  phyat- 
dans  Indeed  tended  to  prescribe  their  00m- 
panle*'  brands — 19%  of  the  time  In  1988  and 
18%  of  the  time  In  1984.  Mora  than  co- 
InddentaUy.  their  patient*  paid  an  average 
of  88%  more  for  drugs  than  patient*  of  tbe 
other  phyelctan*  did  In  1983,  and  an  aiwrage 
of  20%  more  In  1984.  :  -  -  - . 
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But  the  raaearcher.  now  a  facility  member 
at  tJbe  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
Bdenoe,  reached  an  even  more  dlaoonoertlng 
oonclualoa:  The  phystcian-owneia  preeorlbed 
antlMoilea  or  auUaa  26  percent  more  often 
than  did  the  other  physicians  in  the  study. 
Moreover,  the  study  Indicated  that  "physi- 
dan-owoers  of  companies  which  marketed 
penicillin  preparatlooa  prescribed  penlcUlln 
at  a  rate  am>roslmately  eight  Umes  higher 
than  did  control  physicians." 

Thus  it  was  apparent,  frocn  the  prescrip- 
tions written  by  theee  two  groups  at  physi- 
cians at  least  that  dedslons  about  medication 
did  not  depend  entirely  on  medical  Judg- 
ments or  on  those  Judgments  combined  with 
a  sympathy  for  the  patient's  pocketbook. 

vmnmoM  or  pam 

Although  the  medical  Implications  of  the 
Bart  subcommittee  findings  were  plain 
enough  to  its  members  and  staff,  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction  lay  not  In  medical 
ethics  but  In  questions  of  monopoly  and  re- 
straint of  trade.  The  1903  Kefauver-Harrls 
Amendments  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  had  attempted  to  encourage 
genenc-name  prescribing  by  requiring  all 
prescription-drug  labels,  advertising,  and 
other  promotional  material  to  state  the  ge- 
neric name  In  letters  at  least  halX  as  large  as 
the  trade  name  and  by  Instructing  FDA  to  re- 
view all  existing  generic  names  and  to  estab- 
lish new  simpler  ones  when  necessary. 

Now  here  were  scores  of  doctor-owned 
dnig  repackagers  making  a  business  of  buy- 
ing up  generic  drugs  and  reselling  them  un- 
der new  brand  names  at  prices  that,  by  and 
large,  were  either  higher  or  only  a  shade 
lower  than  those  of  the  major  advertised 
brands.  For  example,  reeerplne,  a  drug  oc- 
caatooaUy  used  for  severe  emotional  disor- 
ders, was  selling  to  -drtiggists  In  19M  at  be- 
tween 99  and  $39  per  1000  tablets  under  Its 
three  major  brand  names.  Doctor-owned  re- 
paekagan  were  buying  the  same  UbIeU,  how- 
ever, from  generic-name  suppliers  for  76 
cents  to  ta.TS  per  1000.  then  seUlhg  them, 
under  their  own  labels,  to  druggists  at  glO 
to  $90  or  more  per  1000. 

Other  drugs  followed  a  similar  wholesale 
pattern.  Triple  sulfa  pUle  were  $10  to  $33J(0 
per  1000  from  large  brand-name  drug  houses, 
$38.43  from  the  one  doctor-owned  firm  quot- 
ing a  price  per  1000,  and  only  $9.85  to  $11 
ftom  two  generic  companies.  The  stimulant 
dextroamphetamine  sulfate/amobarbltal  was 
7.3  cents  per  capaule  from  Smith,  Kline  ft 
fteneh,  5.4  cents  to  0  cents  from  doctor- 
owned  companies,  and  about  1  cent  to  3 
cents  from  generic  companies. 

If  there  was  any  Justification  for  the  mark- 
ups of  the  doctor-owned  company's  drugs, 
the  subcommittee  failed  to  detect  It.  Its 
final  report  pointed  out  repackaging  com- 
panies had  Uttle  or  no  research  and  devel- 
opment coats  and  hence  could  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  savings  which  could  be  trans- 
formed into  lower  prices  Instead  of  the  hlgh- 
•r  prices  they  charge.  As  for  selUng  and  ad- 
▼srtlslng  costs,  the  subcommittee  report 
noted,  "this  kind  of  promoUon  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  convince  a  doctor  to  write  a  pre- 
scription which  profits  his  own  company." 

The  subcommittee  could  see  little  pros- 
pect, either,  of  doctors  preecribing  by  generic 
nams  If  the  same  doctors  had  a  financial 
Interest  In  the  drug  store  that  was  going  to 
BU  the  prescription.  After  all,  the  profit 
on  an  expensive  drug  Is  higher  than  on  an 
Inexpensive  one,  even  though  the  percentage 
ef  recall  mark-up  may  be  the  same.  Fur- 
thsnnore.  the  subcommittee  suggssted.  U  the 
parttoular  drug  la  not  controUed  by  paUnts. 
li  can  be  puntaassd  undar  Ita  low-prlesd 
ftnarlo  nama.  prssertbed  generlcally.  and  sold 
to  Xbm  tinawars  orownmer  at  the  higher  prices 
or  tha  m«Jor  oompany  brands.  In  other 
wwda.  a  doctor  can  go  Into  the  rapadtlng 
buslnasB  for  hlmaaU  marsly  by  owning  a 
dmartora. 


Independent  druggists  and  opticians  did 
not  heatltate  to  charge  that  doctor-mer- 
chants were  resorting  to  Just  such  methods 
of  reaping  exoees  gain.  A  spokesman  for 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists 
said  that  in  a  Midwestern  state  prescrip- 
tions filled  in  doctor-owned  phannadea  "are 
priced  as  much  as  $1.50  to  $3  higher  than 
when  dispensed  by  Independent  pharmadea." 
An  optician  in  Loa  Angeles  claimed  that  he 
had  found.  In  his  own  survey  of  eyeglass 
prices,  that  ophthalmologists  there  were 
charging  $7.00  to  $15.10  more  for  eyeglasses 
than  local  opticians  charged. 

Spokesmen  for  the  druggists  and  opticians 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  doctors  can 
turn  their  patients  into  captive  customers. 
Philip  Jehle.  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists,  reported  that  doctor-owners 
of  drugstoree  steer  patients  to  their  stores 
by  writing  prescriptions  in  code,  telephon- 
ing prescriptions  directly  to  their  pharmacy, 
recommending  their  pharmacy  and  disparag- 
ing thoae  of  competitors,  prescribing  dosage 
forms  or  brands  stocked  only  by  their  own 
stores,  and  printing  the  name  of  their  stores 
on  prescription  blanks.  Spokeamen  for  the 
opticians  said  that  eyeglass-dispensing  oph- 
thalmologists resort  to  many  of  theee  same 
devices. 

CTRICS    AND    BCONOMICS 

Denials  poiu«d  into  the  subcommittee 
from  doctors,  and  from  the  witness  stand. 
Robert  B.  Throckmorton,  then  the  general 
counsel  of  the  AMA,  stated  organized  medi- 
cine's position.  ".  .  .  actually,  it  is  not  a 
quesUon  of  ethics  at  all,  but  a  matter  of 
raw  economic  competition,"  he  said.  Inde- 
pendent druggists  and  opticians  were  simply 
fighting  for  survival,  and  Mr.  Throckmorton 
implied  that  the  fight  was  a  fair  one. 

Fair  or  foul,  it  Is  a  fight  that  the  doctors 
have  been  winning.  "MJ3.-owned  phar- 
macies are  steadily  increasing  at  a  rate  which 
portends  disaster  for  the  nation's  independ- 
ent druggist."  said  Mr.  Jehle.  Paul  A.  Pum- 
plan.  at  that  time  secretary  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  produced 
supporting  daU  to  show  that  Independent 
druggists  were  being  wiped  out.  Wisconsin 
had  only  24  physician-owned  pharmacies  In 
1964,  he  said,  but  half  had  been  eatablished 
since  1960.  Three  of  them,  in  communities 
of  less  than  5000  people,  competed  with  four 
Independent  dru^^^ts;  yet  the  doctor-owned 
pharmacies  were  already  filling  80  percent  of 
all  prescriptions  for  these  communities. 
Bght  of  the  doctor-owned  pharmacies  were 
in  towns  of  6,000  to  30,000  people  and  com- 
peted with  28  other  pharmacies;  yet  the  doc- 
tors were  doing  almost  half  the  total  prescrip- 
tion business  for  those  towns. 

Opticians  were  faring  even  worse  than 
druggists.  Witnesses  said  they  had  to  com- 
pete with  16  of  the  17  opthalmologlsts  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  for  the  sale  of  glasses,  with 
IT  of  the  19  eye  specialists  in  Tucson,  Ariz., 
with  all  30  eye  specialists  in  Reading.  Pa., 
and  with  30  of  the  40  opthalmologlsts  in 
Anaheim.  Calif . 

■Tines  AND  pouncs 

"nte  American  Medical  Association  has  not 
always  shrugged  off  doctor-ownership  of 
drugstores  and  optical  shops  as  a  questicm  of 
"raw  sconomlcs."  In  1964  its  Principles  of 
Medical  Ethics  sUted:  "It  Is  unethical  for  a 
physldan  to  participate  in  the  ownership  of 
a  drugstore  in  his  medical  practice  area  un- 
less adequate  drugstore  facllltlea  are  other- 
wise unavailable."  This  pronouncement  was 
In  keeping  with  a  principle  dating  back  at 
least  to  the  16th  century.  The  Genoa  Legal 
Cods  of  1407  made  all  idiarmaclsts  smar 
once  a  year  that  they  would  not  keep  shop 
In  partnership  or  agreement  with  any 
physician,  lest  they  have  "temptation  or 
reason  for  sinning"  and  Isst  prtoss  might 
then  be  "raised  hlgbar  than  is  bsoomlng.'* 

But,  In  1966.  til*  AMA  Isft  the  straight  and 
narrow  Italian  path.    "It  Is  not  uncthteal," 


the  Principles  were  amended  to  read,  "for  a 
physician  to  preecribe  at  supply  drugs, 
remedies,  or  appliances  ss  long  as  there  U  no 
exploitation  of  the  patient."  It  was  clear  by 
then  that  the  merchant-physician  foccai 
were  tn  the  ascendancy. 

Nevertheless,  the  AMA's  Judicial  Council, 
which  has  Jurisdiction  on  all  matters  of 
medical  ethics,  took  the  question  of  drug- 
stores under  intensive  study  again  in  l9ei 
and  a  year  later  recommended  a  new  revision 
making  it  unethical  for  a  physician  to  own 
a  drugstore  "in  many  situations."  The  rec- 
ommendation was  referred  to  the  reference 
committee  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  policy- 
making body  of  the  AMA.  and  the  fat  was  in 
the  fire.  Doctors  opposing  a  strict  ethic 
descended  en  masse  on  the  reference  com- 
mittee hearing.  So  did  officials  of  clinics 
that  derive  large  profits  from  resident 
pharmades. 

It  was  a  painful  day  for  the  members  of 
the  Judldal  Council.  Mrs.  Dorothy  D.  Good- 
win, assistant  counsel  of  the  Hart  subcom- 
mittee, elicited  as  much  from  Dr.  Oeorge  K. 
Woodhouse.  then  chairman  of  the  Judicial 
Council: 

"Mrs.  OooDwiN.  Isn't  it  true  that  there 
were  other  physicians  there  who  spoke 
against  your  proposal  who  do  in  fact  own 
pharmacies  thMnselvee? 

"Dr.  W00DH017SK.  I  presume  that  there 
were  because  they  really  ground  me  up  pretty 
fine.  I  looked  like  I  had  come  out  of  a  meat 
grinder." 

The  upshot,  as  reprinted  from  the  trade 
paper  F-D-C  Reports  in  the  subcommittee 
hearing  record,  was  that  "the  reference  com- 
mittee not  only  slapped  down  the  proposed 
ban.  but  It  also  spanked  the  Judicial  Coun- 
cil publicly  for  the  manner  In  which  it  pre- 
sented the  issue." 

TBK  n.ABBT   BULBS 

It  Is  do\lbtful  that  physicians  would  havs 
been  dissuaded  from  owning  drugstores  even 
if  the  Council  had  succeeded  in  reinstating 
the  strict  ethical  rule.  Other  such  AMA 
rules  seem  to  carry  little  weight.  For  in- 
stance, the  Judicial  Coiincll  still  advises 
doctors  who  run  pharmacies  to  respect  the 
patient's  right  to  choose  his  own  pharmaey 
when  having  prescriptions  filled.  It  frowm 
on  direct  telephone  lines  between  a  doctor's 
office  and  a  drugstore  and  on  preecription 
blanks  advertising  the  name  of  a  pbar- 
macy.  Tet  local  medical  socletlee  seldoco 
have  been  known  to  reprimand  or  punisb 
doctors  for  going  against  the  Council's  id- 
vloe. 

Indeed,  since  1968  the  AMA  has  held  it 
"unethical  for  a  physician  to  have  a  financial 
Interest  in  a  drug  repackaging  company" 
or  to  "own  stock  in  a  pharmaceutical  com- 
pany which  he  can  control  or  does  control 
while  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medldne."  Yet  a  year  later,  when  the  Hart 
suboommlttee  conducted  hearings,  the  AMA 
had  done  virtually  nothing  about  enforcing 
this  rule  either.  Mr.  Throckmorton,  tbi 
general  counsel  apologized: 

"It  always  takes  time  for  new  rulings  .  .  . 
to  be  widely  understood  by  Individual  pbyri- 
dans,"  he  said.  "The  activities  al  this  sub- 
committee will  undoubtedly  do  much  to 
hasten  these  develtqnnents.  The  subcommit- 
tee can  expect  that  within  a  reasonable  time, 
physician  ownership  of  drug  repackaglnf 
companies  will,  in  the  main,  disappear." 

Before  Mr.  Throckmorton  testified,  tbs 
subcommittee  had  in  August  given  him  a  list 
of  SO  such  companies  and  their  doctor  stock- 
holders. A  year  Uter,  It  sent  the  AMA  a 
new  list  of  160  companies.  Early  this  yesr, 
however,  after  a  spot  dieck  of  some  of  thsse 
firms  to  see  what,  U  anything,  had  happened 
to  them.  Senator  Hart  told  the  Senate,  "The 
beat  I  can  aacotaln  today  Is  that  the  ooa>- 
panies  are  all  still  flouriahlng— with  tb* 
dootor-ownsiB,** 
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The  suboommlttee  staff  be  l  eves  that  this 
industry  may  in  fact  be  grov  ^ig  faster  than 
anyone  suspects.  One  suclii 
PbarmaceuUcal  Co.  of  Salt  La  ce  City.  Is  said 
to  be  the  largeet  regional  drut  distributor  in 
tbe  Rocky  Mountain  8tate$J  Other  such 
Anns  are  known  to  be  ope^rfitlng  in  such 
populous  places  as  Chloagolj  San  Antonio, 
Baltimore,  Denver,  St.  Loxils,  BCempbls.  Kan- 
las  City,  Mo.,  NuUey,  N.J.  (alHew  York  City 
ntfmrb),  Sacramento.  Jacksonville,  Dallas, 
Portland.  Oreg..  Atlanta,  KnoievUle.  Philadel- 
phia, and  Vienna,  Va.  fa  Washington 
luburb) .  I 

DB.  JXTDD's  sracTMi 

Last  March  the  AMA  made  one  more  stah 
at  putting  its  house  in  ordef^  It  called  to- 
gether Its  first  National  Oodgress  on  Medi- 
cal Ethics.  According  to  tne  Washington 
Post,  Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd,  fanner  Congrees- 
msn  from  Minnesota,  warned  the  gathering 
rather  blimtly  that  if  the  prc^^ssion  does  not 
act  it  will  be  haunted  by  s<mie  continuing, 
onsavory  examples  of  exploitation  of  the 
patient.  But  the  Congress  did  nothing  to 
oorclse  Dr.  Judd's  specter.    ' 

A  much  more  promising  source  of  hope  for 
the  future  integrity  of  Amerl<|an  medicine  is 
Senate  Bill  S.  2568  sponsored  by  Senator 
Hut,  titled  the  Medical  Restraint  of  Trade 
Act.  It  would  simply  forbid  a  doctor  to  make 
a  profit,  directly  or  indlrectlf,  fr(»n  the  sale 
to  his  patients  of  drugs  or  medical  devices. 
Including  eyeglasses.  Hearings  are  expected 
to  be  held  sometime  in  Junen 

Bight  now  the  prospects  fan  S.  2668  are,  at 
best,  uncertain.  Indei>endein  druggists  and 
opticians  f avOT  It.  The  AMaI  |s  opposed,  and 
the  eyeglass-dispensing  ophttialmologlsts  are 
building  a  $250,000  war  chest  with  which  to 
tt^t  it.  As  for  the  big  drugl  tnanufactiirers, 
at  this  writing  they  had  yet  ito  take  a  stand. 
For  once,  however,  it  appear^  that  their  In- 


terest might  Just  lie  with,  li 
their  old  nemesis.  Hakt's 
and  Monopoly  Subcommitt 
peaiance  of  the  Independent! 
dtadel  of  brand-name  mercl 
not  be  pleasant  for  this  Indi 
plate.  Moreover,  the  drug  li 
to  awaken   sooner  or   later 


of  against, 

ato  Antitrust 

The  dlsap- 

gstore,  that 

dislng,  would 

,ry  to  contem- 

itry  is  bound 

to   the   serious 


threat  of  repackaged  brands  hawked  fervently 
by  their  doctor-investors  to  the  exclusion, 
vbenever  poeslble,  of  the  bite  name  brands. 
The  one  interest  that  shoi^d  override  all 
tbese  special  Intereets,  howe^ir,  is  each  dtl- 
sen'a  Indispensable  need  to  !>«  able  to  trust 
bit  doctcM-'s  Judgment.  In  jCU's  opinion, 
8. 2568  needs  and  deserves  ev  sry  bit  of  public 
tnpport  that  can  be  musteitd  if  American 
medicine  is  to  be  saved  ficm  Its  doctor- 
merchants. 

WHAT   TO    DO   AS   A   I  ahriZNT 

How  does  a  patient,  knov'^g  that  many 
piiT*tclans  profit  from  the  sftje  of  the  drugs 
tnd  eyeglasses  they  prescribe!,  assure  himself 
tt  getting  the  medicine  or  glasses  he  needs 
at  a  reasonable  price?  Thei#  is  no  way  to 
be  absolutely  sure.  The  pat^t  can  request 
«r  even  Insist  on  receiving  a  c(c5>y  of  each  pre- 
•erlptlon  in  writing  and  havt  it  fUled  at  the 
ptisrmscy  or  by  the  optician  ptf  his  choice. 

Any  physician  who  balks  4t  writing  out  a 
prescription  for  drugs  or  eye^asses  and  giv- 
ing it  to  you  should  be  inunfdlately  suspect. 
■•  Is  violating  the  ethics  of  i  the  American 
*fcdlcal  Association.  So  is  |  the  physician 
vbose  prescription  blanks  nave  a  pharma- 
d«f »  name  on  them,  or  who  n«s  a  direct  tele- 
phone line  or  a  pneumatic  ^be  connecting 
MB  with  a  pharmacy,  or  r*ho  writes  his 
^••crlptlon  in  a  code  or  dosage  that  only  a 
Particular  pharmacy  can  decipher  or  supfdy. 
If  the  doctor  praottoes  in  a  medical  bullCUxiig 
■*U»  Its  own  drugstore,  he  thould  not  pUik 
JV  bis  telephone  and  caU  In  a  prescripUon  or 
hate  his  nurse  deUver  it.  Any  time  such 
™«  are  bn^en,  a  paUent  ca»  help  aU  ethical 
Pbyiidans  in  his  community,  as  well  as  all 
patients,  by  informing  the  IMal  medical  so- 


dsty.  If  your  doctor,  however,  aaks  tor  the 
name  of  your  pharmacy  and  offers  to  call  in 
the  prescription  for  you,  it  may  save  you 
time — unless  you  prefer  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
prescription  with  which  to  price  shop. 

Another  way  to  guard  against  prescriptions 
that  may  have  been  Influenced  by  a  physi- 
cian's Investment  is  to  request  the  use  of 
generic-name  druga.  Many  of  the  most 
widely  used  prescription  compounds,  includ- 
ing the  antibiotics  penicillin  and  tetracycline, 
corticosteroids  such  as  prednisone,  tranqui- 
lizers such  as  meprobamate,  sulfonamides 
such  as  sulfisoxazole  and  trlsulfapyrimldlnes, 
and  cardiovascular  agents  such  as  dlgitoxin, 
can  be  prescribed  generically,  which  luually 
means  the  drug  will  cost  lees  than  if  pre- 
scribed by  brand  name.  Despite  drug  com- 
pany claims  to  the  contrary,  CXTs  medical 
consultants  have  found  no  clinical  evidence 
that  a  brand- name  drug  is  more  eflecti^^ 
than  its  generic  equivalent.  And  they  feel 
that,  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion now  keeping  close  watch  on  factory  con- 
ditions and  quality  controls,  all  druga  can 
with  confidence  be  prescribed  generically. 

But  if  your  physician  says  a  brand-name 
drug  and  not  a  generic-name  drug  Is  called 
for,  his  advice  must  and  should  be  the  per- 
suading factor. 

Prescribing  a  drug  generically  does  not  al- 
ways result  in  saving;  It  doesn't,  for  instance, 
when  the  drug  is  still  protected  by  patenU. 
And  even  when  the  prescription  is  written 
with  your  pocketbook  In  mind,  you  cannot  be 
sure  of  realizing  the  saving.  Some  pharma- 
cies may  not  stock  the  generic  drug;  drug 
companies  have  only  too  zealously  Implanted 
in  many  pharmacists  a  belief  in  the  su- 
periority of  brand-name  preparations.  So 
the  beet  advice  is  that  It  may  pay  you  to 
shop  aut>und  whenever  possible,  particularly 
in  those  cases  of  chronic  illness  where  long 
periods  of  medication  may  be  required. 

In  the  long  run.  the  most  effective  way  to 
preserve  the  right  to  obtain  needed  prescrip- 
tions from  the  drugstore  or  c^tlclan  of  your 
choice  is  to  write  your  U.S.  Senators  and 
Senator  Habt  in  support  of  his  bUl  (S.  2568) 
to  stop  a  physician  frcon  profiting  on  the 
preecriptlona  he  writes. 


RECENT  LEGISLATION  APPECTINa 
EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  FogarttI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEZAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 29,  1965,  I  addressed  the  Rhode 
Island  Chapter  of  the  Council  for  Excep- 
tional Children.  Ladd  School.  Exeter,  RJ. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude the  address : 

I  am  very  pleased,  as  always,  to  be  here  at 
this  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Chapter  of 
the  Council  for  Exertional  Children,  and 
the  Association  for  Teachers  of  Mentally  Re- 
tarded Children. 

It  seems  especially  fitting  that  you  should 
be  meeting  here  at  Ladd  School,  an  institu- 
tion that  has  long  been  in  the  forefront  In 
the  war  on  mental  retardation. 

Today  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  some 
of  the  recently  enacted  laws  that  can.  If 
properly  implemented,  affect  the  lives  of  sx- 
cepUonal  children  and  their  families,  not 
only  here  in  this  State  but  throughout  this 
great  country  of  ours. 

Let  me  re-emphasiae  the  words  "if  properly 
implemented."  This  la  an  Important  and 
urgent  point  to  me.    To  effectively  help  our 


handlo^^iwd  dtlsens,  there  must  be  effective 
coordination,  guidance,  and  leadership  dis- 
played by  ofllcials  at  the  State,  county,  and 
local  levels.  This  la  the  srea  I  am  worried 
about  here  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
all  across  the  Nation. 

Those  In  positions  of  leadership  must  not 
be  allowed  to  forget  the  availability  of  Fed- 
eral BUi^>ort  and  the  intense  need  for  rapid 
implementation  of  a  meaningful  i»ogram  to 
ease  the  btirden  of  mental  retardatton  on 
the  community.  New  hope  for  the  retarded 
and  for  their  famlllee  is  now  within  our 
grasp.  But  we  must  not  delay  in  going  about 
the  business  of  eqtilpping  those  who  adjust 
and  learn  more  slowly  to  assume  a  meaning- 
ful i^aoe  In  our  society. 

Legislation  enacted  prior  to  this  year  au- 
thorissed  Federal  funds  for  Stete  planning  to 
supply  better  services  to  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  menteUy  lU.  It  also  provided 
funds  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  facilities 
to  care  for  these  children  and  provided  a 
means  of  giving  teacher  training  for  special 
education.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  Rhod* 
Island's  State  oflldals  will  soon  act  to  tak* 
full  advantage  of  theee  financial  aid  pro- 
grams. 

Programs  to  aid  the  mentally  retarded  and 
mentally  iU  have  Increased  tremendously 
since  1963.  In  fact,  I  think  leglsUOon  such 
ag'  "The  Mental  Retardation  FadliUes  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  196S,"  were  major  landmarks  in 
the  struggle  to  mount  a  national  attack  on 
mental  retardation  and  mental  Illness. 

The  slowness  of  many  stete  authoritlee  in 
gearing  up  their  resources  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  these  existing  Federal  programs 
has  been  disappointing.  Implementetlon  ot 
these  programs  by  a  dynamic  leaderahlp  is 
vital. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Stete's  comprehen- 
sive mental  health  plan,  Rhode  Island's  small 
size  and  the  relatively  easy  geographical  ac- 
cess to  mental  health  servlcee  are  definite 
assets.  Specialized  units  to  provide  central- 
ised services  throughout  Rhode  Island  can 
b«  set  up,  while  at  the  same  time  basic 
mentel  health- services,  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral program,  can  also  be  supported  without 
any  problems. 

A  comprehensive  mentel  health  plan  for 
practical  action  that  would  qualify  this  State 
for  Federal  assistence  to  construct  commu- 
nity mentel  health  centers  should  now  re- 
ceive our  diligent  attention.  This  is  an 
importent  health  area  where  Rhode  Island 
has  the  potential  for  leadership  in  the  na- 
tional movement  for  better  mental  health. 

Seven  other  Stetes,  including  Califcnnla 
and  New  York,  have  mentel  health  center 
plans  that  have  been  ^proved;  and  four 
more  Stetes  have  pending  plans  for  approval 
by  Federal  authorities.  My  strong  feeling  Is 
that  when  States  with  huge  populations  such 
as  California  and  New  York  can  come  up 
with  a  workable  mental  health  plan,  then 
Rhode  Island  should  surely  be  able  to  do  so, 
and  quickly.  , 

Our  citizens  must  be  made  aware  ot  tba 
1960  figtire  of  86,000  persons  In  Rhode  Island 
that  needed  psychiatric  care.  And.  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Oovernor's  council,  this  num- 
ber may  increase  to  94,200  by  1970.  Kven 
more  important  is  the  need  for  an  awareness 
among  us  that  last  year  only  32,800  of  more 
than  86,000  persons  needing  help  were 
treated  in  Rhode  Island.  We  need  to  keep 
before  us  the  obligation  to  provide  more  and 
better  services,  fast,  to  care  for  these  poopl*. 
The  Oovernor's  council  has  recommended 
expansion  of  Stete  mental  health  facilities 
and  construction  of  new  ones  where  needed. 
Implementation  of  this  program  must  move 
forward  with  all  posslbls  spMd. 

During  my  years  tn  Congress,  I  have  al- 
ways promoted  national  health,  incorporat- 
ing the  sound  prlndple  that  mental  health 
Is  public  health.  Oood  mental  health  pro- 
grams must  Indude  both  the  preventive  and 
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rehabUltatlTe  MrrlcM.  I  bare  urged  before, 
and  Mt7  ac^ln.  Rbode  bland  State  ofBclala 
ahould  take  a  hard  look  at  this  principle  and 
then  exert  tbe  itrong  leaderahlp  needed  to 
Insure  the  mental  health  of  our  ctttxena. 

I  know  moat  of  you  here  are  particularly 
eoncemed  with  mental  retardation.  Well, 
fortunately,  progranu  In  this  area  are  mor- 
Inc  along  In  a  reaaaurlng  f  aahlon. 

Progreaa  made  to  date  la  encouraging, 
though  the  Job  yet  before  ua  la  great.  The 
Stata'a  mental  retardation  faculties  plan  calls 
for  13  new  facilities  to  care  for  the  mentally 
retaxded  in  four  State  Regions.  Region  1, 
Includes  Provldenee,  Cranston,  and  East 
Providence;  It  will  get  five  new  facilities.  Re- 
gion a,  comprised  of  Burrlllyllle,  Pawtucket, 
and  Woonsocket,  will  have  three  faculties. 
Exeter,  Warwick,  and  Westerly  make  up  Re- 
gion 8;  It  win  have  three  facilities:  Region  4, 
Newport,  wlU  get  two. 

This  planning  shows  positive  action  by 
State  officials,  but  still  more  needs  to  be 
aooompllahed  to  see  that  our  people  receive 
full  benefit  /rom  cqtportunltlee  preeented  by 
Federal  programs.  With  State  programs  al- 
ready In  existence  and  new  Federal  ones,  a 
firm  opportunity  exists  to  give  the  fullest 
possible  help  to  the  mentally  retarded  and 
mentally  111  of  Rhode  Island.  Our  State's 
eltlaens  deserve  and  must  receive  all  the  help 
we  can  give  them.  Tlie  State's  leaders  can 
■how  the  way  for  Rhode  Island,  through  ef- 
fective leadership,  to  make  this  State  a  model 
of  what  must  be  done  for  handloi^yped  cltl- 
Bsns  everywhere.  The  funds  to  provide  the 
tools  at  victory  over  mental  retardation  and 
mental  Illness  are  available,  and  they  must 
be  used  effeetlvely. 

This  year  of  1966  has  been  a  most  slgnlfl- 
eant  one  when  you  look  at  the  legislation 
enacted. 

Tbe  89th  Congress  passed,  and  President 
Johnson  signed  Into  law,  legislation  author- 
ising a  mtatltude  of  programs  to  benefit  this 
Nation. 

We  have  a  new  law  to  provide  health  care 
for  the  aged,  and  another  setting  up  an  ad- 
mlnlstaratlon  to  guide  the  study  of  all  the 
problems  peculiar  to  our  older  population. 
We  have  a  law  to  help  those  living  In  poverty 
to  better  themselves  through  retraining  and 
education.  Nor  have  the  needs  of  tbe  rest 
or  our  population  been  neglected.  Laws 
passed  this  year  wlU  help  Americans  of  aU 
ages  to  achieve  a  much  fuller,  happier,  and 
taaalthler  life  In  tbe  future. 

Three  new  laws,  in  particular,  will  have  a 
profound  affect  on  the  llvee  of  exceptional 
ehildren.  Th^  are:  "The  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1085";  "The  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965";  and,  "The 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1968". 

I  will  now  describe  some  beneflto  of  each 
of  these  laws  to  show  their  q>eclal  slgnlfl- 
eanoe. 

"The  Mental  RetardaUon  PWdlitles  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
•truotlon  Act  Amendments  of  1988"  provides 
eonttnuation  of  *«««*iTig  programs  for  the 
training  of  teachers  and  for  reeeareh  and 
dctnoostratlon  projects  related  to  special  edu- 
eatlon.  It  also  contains  provisions  to  aid  In 
staSng  community  mental  health  centers. 

This  law  strengthens  and  expands  pro- 
grams begtin  earlier,  and  It  accelerates  na- 
tional efforts  to  give  the  best  possible  train- 
ing to  thoae  charged  with  the  education  of 
fsceptlonal  children.  Tou  all  know,  I  am 
sura,  that  some  8  mllBon  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  young  adults  In  our  society  are  In 
need  of  ^Mclal  education.  Ibeluded  In  this 
group  are  the  mentally  retazdsd.  sertoosly 
emotionally  disturbed,  deaf  and  hard  of  hear- 
ing, crippled  peraoDs,  and  those  wHh  various 
oibsr  handicapping  oondlUoos.  Apprwd- 
mately  1^  mllUoD  retarded  children  In  the 
oountry  who  need  special  edooatton  are  not 


receiving  It  at  this  time.  And,  while  some 
progrees  is  being  made  In  training  the 
teachers  needed  to  educate  handicapped  chil- 
dren, there  are  still  only  between  60,000  and 
70.000.  or  one-sixth  of  the  total  300,000  edu- 
cators needed  In  the  field. 

"The  Mental  Retardation  FaclUtiee 
Amendments"  also  authorises  extension  and 
expansion  of  programs  for  reeeareh  and  dem- 
onstratloD  to  acquire  new  and  better  methods 
of  teaching  the  handict^jped.  Under  this 
portion  of  the  law,  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  is  authorlaed  to  grant  funds 
to  an  Institution  of  higher  learning  to  con- 
struct, equip,  and  operate  a  special  facility 
to  conduct  reeear^  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects to  seek  better  ways  of  educating  the 
handicapped.  The  center  envisaged  here  will 
concentrate  all  of  Its  reeourcee  into  bringing 
the  best  researchers,  teachers,  and  research 
trainees  together  to  develop  practical  and 
forward  looking  teaching  methods  tar  special 
education.  Information  collected  from  re- 
search In  this  center  will  then  be  made  avail- 
able to  teachers  in  the  field. 

Another  new  law,  "The  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  196S",  is  also  sig- 
nificant. This  law  recognizee  that  every 
child  should  be  given  the  chance,  through 
education,  for  adequate  preparation  for  Eulult 
life.  This  goal  Is  particularly  pertinent  In 
the  case  of  the  handicapped  child.  The  value 
of  education  in  our  society  has  long  been 
recognized,  but  many  persons  have  not  rec- 
ognised Its  special  Importance  in  helping  the 
handlc^;>ped  child  or  adult  achieve  his  fullest 
possible  potential.  In  any  case,  research  has 
shown  that  handicapped  children.  Including 
the  mentally  retarded,  can  benefit  greatly 
from  well-conceived,  vigorously  pursued  spe- 
cial education  programs. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  know  all  of  us 
here  recognise  the  neceeslty  of  expanding  the 
educational  opportunltlee  of  the  retarded  and 
other  handicapped  children. 

"The  Elementary  and  Sec<Hidary  Education 
Act,"  authorises  starting  a  number  of  proj- 
ects aimed  at  supplying  special  education 
teachers,  who  are  competent  and  well- 
tzalned,  to  educate  this  coimtry's  handi- 
capped children.  I  would  like  to  mention 
some  features  of  this  law  that  are  particu- 
larly Important. 

First,  this  act  calls  for  a  3-year  effort  to  en- 
ootirage  and  support  the  creation,  expansion, 
and/or  Improvement  of  existing  special  edu- 
cation programs.  This  Includes  construction 
of  facilities  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
culturally  deprived  children,  many  of  whom 
are  now  dlagnoeed  as  mentally  retarded,  but 
may  only  be  lacking  In  needed  educational 
experiences.  Services  under  this  section 
could  Include  Identlflcatlon  of  mentally  re- 
tarded children.  Such  early  Identlflcatlon 
would  then  lead  to  early  help  for  the  re- 
tarded. This  would  also  help  identify  those 
who  are  not  actually  retarded,  who  could 
then  be  helpell  back  Into  the  mainstream  of 
the  educational  system. 

Seccmd,  this  law  provides  funds  to  help  the 
retarded,  through  special  clawss  and  supple- 
mentary, interesting  teaching  metiioda.  to 
make  ^e  best  of  their  sensory  and  mental 
capacities.  Projects  here  could  include  the 
use  of  special  games,  educational  toys,  pic- 
ture books,  and  the  like  to  stimulate  the  in- 
terest of  the  child. 

Third,  this  act  authorises  aid  for  the  re- 
tratoiog  of  spedal  educators.  Such  retrain- 
ing could  be  done  through  Inservlce  training 
using  ooosultants  and  mobUe  teams  of  uni- 
versity spedattsts.  These  teams  would  ex- 
amine teachers'  problems  on  tbe  spot  and  of- 
fer oonstruotlve  suggestions  to  aid  teachers 
right  In  their  own  elasarooms. 

A  fourth  Important  part  of  "The  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,"  provides 
for  ssststsncs  in  hiring  additional  teachers 
to  give  intenstve  Instruetlon  to  mentally  re- 
tarded students.    The  ultimate  goal  of  this 


portion  of  ths  law  Is  an  eventual  ttsrhsr 
student  ratio  of  1  to  IS  In  special  educatloB 
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A  fifth  Iseneflt  under  this  act  will  aid  school 
districts  to  set  i^  special  sununer  edueaUanal 
camps,  or  all-day  summer  schools  for  educa- 
tional purpoaes  ahiong  other  beneficial  ac- 
tivities for  handicapped  children.  It  is  even 
possible  that  \mder  such  programs,  pupil  ex- 
changes could  be  made  between  camps  or 
schools,  thus  giving  the  retarded  a  wider 
range  of  experimoes  with  othar  children  and 
teachers. 

Still  another  law  of  tremendous  signif- 
icance Is  "The  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1966."  A  critical  area  in  the  war  on 
mental  retardation  is  the  need  to  provide  the 
best  care  and  treatment  to  thoee  who  are  al- 
ready retarded.  Des^rtte  an  Increase  in  tbe 
number  of  clinics  during  the  last  several 
yeara,  a  long  waiting  list  of  children  needing 
clinical  help  remains.  For  example,  in  1964 
only  30,000  handicapped  children  were  served 
in  04  hard-pressed  clinics  throughout  th« 
United  States.  This  repreeents  only  a  small 
fraction  of  those  children  needing  care  and 
treatment.  Also,  large  ntunbers  of  theee  chil- 
dren have  physical  handicaps  requiring  spe- 
cial attention. 

In  addition,  new  programs  for  handicapped 
children  and  construction  of  university- 
aflUlated  centers  to  care  for  theee  children 
are  making  ever-increasing  demands  on 
the  supply  of  well-trained   professionals. 

Under  provisions  of  "The  Social  Security 
Amendments",  funds  will  be  available  to 
train  personnel  to  work  In  programs  for 
handicapped  children  and  in  tbe  university 
centers. 

Beginning  In  Fiscal  Tear  1067,  programs 
under  this  law  will  continue  for  an  unspeci- 
fied nimiber  of  years  to  provide  grants  lor 
training  of  personnel  such  as  physicians, 
psychologists,  nurses,  dentists,  and  social 
workers.  Though  some  of  this  type  of  train- 
ing assistance  was  available  previously,  tbe 
new  law  greatly  Increasee  and  expands  such 
programs. 

Yet  another  benefit  of  "The  Social  Securi- 
ty Amendments"  is  a  provision  to  give  com- 
prehensive medical  care  to  children  of  low- 
income  families.  Services  such  as  screening, 
diagnosis,  preventive  care,  treatment,  and 
aftercare — both  medical  and  dental — will  b« 
provided  through  this  program.  It  can  easily 
be  seen  that  such  a  program  will  also  bene- 
fit those  mentally  retarded  children  who  live 
In  areas  having  high  concentrations  of  low- 
income  families. 

Theee  amendments  also  authorize  funds  to 
expand  and  implement  State  planning  to 
combat  mental  retardation.  This  program, 
begun  under  laws  enacted  in  1963,  has  so 
far  resulted  in  a  majority  of  states  coming 
up  with  workable  plans,  and  many  Statei 
have  discovered  new  aveas  whicb  need  atten- 
tion. Some  areas  the  States  will  explore  wltb 
funds  auth<»lzsd  imder  the  new  law  include: 
lack  of  adequate  statistics  regarding  tbe 
extent  of  retardation  and  tbe  dlstrlbuUon 
of  the  retarded  in  each  State;  special  needi 
of  retarded  persons  In  certain  ethnic  groupr 
and,  community  planning  and  Integration  d 
such  planning  into  a  dynamic  State  program. 

It  U  in  this  area  of  planning  that  Rhode 
Island'a  Isaderahlp  must  improve  if  we  are  to 
have  etrecttve  statewide  programs  to  combat 
mental  retardation. 

The  preceding  statements  have  only  bigli- 
lighted  thess  tliree  very  important  laws,  bat 
X  think  w«  can  aU  see  the  tremendous  impact 
such  laws  can  have  on  the  welfare  of  excep- 
Uonal  ehUdren.  These  Uws  wUl  aid  in  tbs 
training  of  tsMhsrs  that  should  help  to  nar- 
row the  gap  between  ths  numbers  of  eduea* 
tors  needed  and  those  actually  avallabia 
Thsy  will  also  provide  funds  to  Increase  ef- 
forts aimed  at  seeking  newer  and  better 
methods  of  taaohlng  the  retarded  cbUd  m 
h*  may  reach  for  a  foliar  part  in  community 


Ule.  And,  finally,  these  laif*  authorise  pro- 
grams for  training  the  man^  personnel  who 
ire  in  increaalng  demand  to  care  for  and 
beat  the  mentally  retarded.; 

While  there  are  still  manV  areas  of  mental 
retardation  yet  to  be  explored,  leglaUtion 
pMsed  this  year  u  yet  anot^r  giant  step  in 
tbe  march  to  conquer  metital  retardation. 

Tou  as  parents,  teachers!  {and  eltlaens  of 
Rbode  Island  are  doing  a  tramendous  Job  In 
improving  the  chances  for  the  mentally  re- 
taitied.  I  am  proud  of  your  previous  efforts 
snd  feel  confident  that  you  will  continue  to 
work  for  the  final  victory  over  mental  re- 
tardation. I  urge  you  to  ialse  your  voicee 
to  make  sure  that  our  Statf  leaders  are  un- 
mistakably aware  of  your  support  toward 
that  final  victory.  1 1 


LIVINa  CARE:   SALVJATICW  FOR 
POROOTTEN  MILLIONS 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.,  Speaker.  I  oak 
unanimous  consent  thatiihe  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.JFoGAnTY}  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  thl^  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ten^pore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ol  |Lhe  gentleman 
from  New  York?  | 

There  was  no  objection! 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  f  leaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  speak  ati|he  dedicatory 
exercises,  Hall  Manor,  Cranston,  R,I. 
By  permission  heretoford  granted,  I  in- 
clude the  remarks  made  I  to  that  occa- 
fion:  1 ; 

Ur.  Dalley,  distinguished  guests,  I  con- 
lilder  it  a  great  honor  to  have  been  invited 
bere  for  the  dedication  of  Hall  Manor, 
Cranston's  first  low-rent  housing  develop- 
ment for  the  elderly.  | 

As  many  of  you  know,  dicing  the  course 
of  my  quarter-century  of  service  In  the 
United  States  Congress,  I  have  continually 
worked  for  legislation  to  help  make  projects 
(uch  as  Hall  Manor  possible — projects  and 
programs  aimed  at  enabling!  aged  Americans 
to  Uve  in  comfort,  health,  atad  dignity. 

The  city  of  Cranstcm 
leader  in  providing  and 
and  welfare  activities.  The 
Welfare  Committee,  the  C],^^.^„  ««.««;w 
Nursing  Association,  and  th^  Scandinavian 
Home  for  the  Aged — where^  Incidentally,  1 
had  the  pleasiu'e  to  help  dedicate  a  new 
wing  five  years  ago  this  mcttith — these  are 
«U  fine  examples  of  the  socUl  awareness  of 
tbU  outstanding  Rhode  Isli^id  community. 

Today.  Cranston  marks  a  jfurther  advance 
to  its  social  progress.  Witii  the  aid  of  a 
wn  of  over  one  mlUion  dbllars  from  the 
united  States  government]  the  Cranston 
Housing  Authority  has  bull 
l*rt  of  its  long  range  pr 
•lums  and  blight. 

But,  as  we  dedicate  tht 
homes,  especially  deelgned 

the  needs  of  the  elderly  pe..^, ^„„- 

nunity,  let  us  not  forget  Isbe  other  aged 
Americans  all  across  our  n4^on— 18,000,000 
w  them — many  of  whom  i 
In  emptiness,  poverty,  and 

**»ny  of  these  people,  thoi 
of  working  and  munitgfTig  t 
J*»e  been  forced  to  subsist 
hecause  of  a  lack  of  work 
P«ople  over  66.  Housing  de 
*J  Hall  Manor  do  not  exist 
«  our  country. 

Though  hundreds   of  sti 
*»de— each  one  confirming  , 
2"  eWer  citizen*— and  tho 
JMwal   funds   have   been   w>ae   avauaoie. 
««e  has  been  comparmtlveli|uttls  effort  on 
■Mtlonal  scale  directed  towaid  actuaUy  get- 
SaS""*"  "*  "*•   '^  planned   and 


been   a 
health 
iton  ChUd 
District 


Hall  Manor  as 
to  eliminate 

jelghty  modem 
equipped  for 
i^hs  of  this  corn- 


forced  to  live 

athout  dignity. 

kh  still  capable 

^Ir  own  affairs, 

low  incomes 

tunities  for 

flopments  such 

most  sections 

havs  baen 

^e  sad  plight  of 

substantial 

available. 


Some  (tf  this  lethargy  has  been  the  result 
of  a  lack  of  coordination  between  the  many 
Federal  agencies  involved  in  the  aging  prob- 
lem. One  of  tbe  first  thiitgs  we  did  to  stir 
the  lethargy  and  move  toward  more  coordi- 
nation was  by  organising  a  White  House 
Conference  in  1961.  This  conference,  and 
the  regional  meetings  it  stimulated,  resxilted 
in  a  number  of  leglalatlve  proposals.  And 
finally  this  year,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  which  established  an 
Independent  Aging  Admlnlstratton  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. I  am  particularly  proud  to  have  had 
a  part  In  organising  the  White  House  Con- 
ference, to  have  Introduced  the  Older  Amer- 
icans legislation  In  the  House,  and  finally, 
to  see  the  creation  of  the  Aging  Administra- 
tion. 

The  Aging  Adminlslaatlon  will  help  give 
a  new  thrust  to  the  various  and  scattered 
Fedtfal  programs.  It  will  encourage  new 
thinking  and  set  up  the  machinery  to  act 
on  new  ideas.  By  working  directly  with  the 
Statee,  the  Aging  Admlnlstratl(m  wlU  serve 
to  encourage  the  estabUshment  of  State 
agencies  on  aging. 

I  have  long  pointed  to  the  need  for  such 
centralized  action  and  have  introduced  and 
actively  supported  many  bills  to  bring  such 
action  about.  The  Older  Americans  Act  is 
the  culmination  of  all  these  efforts.  The  Act 
provides  $13  milUon  in  grants  to  tbe  States 
to  establish  State  agencies  on  aging.  Grants 
to  public  and  private  agencies  totaling  94,- 
500,000  for  planning  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects and  for  tbe  training  of  personnel  are 
also  authorised. 

But  the  Older  Amertcaiu  Act — ^though  a 
significant  step  forward — miist  not  mark  the 
end  of  our  efforts  to  eliminate  the  waste  and 
indignities  now  associated  with  old  age.  We 
have  made  a  good  beginning,  but  there  are 
greater  tasks  before  MB. 

I  wonder,  for  instance,  how  many  Ameri- 
cans realize  that  there  now  exist  over  2,600,- 
000  elderly  people  who  will  actually  not  bene- 
fit from  most  of  our  national  programs  for 
the  aged. 

These  elderiy  cannot  secure  low-rent  hous- 
ing, cannot  participate  in  recreational  pro- 
granas  or  in  vocational  rehabUltatlon  proj- 
ects, will  hardly,  in  fact,  benefit  at  all  from 
the  new  Medicare  provisions. 

Who  are  these  forgotten  millions?  They 
are  the  elderly  who  are  not  physically  or 
mentally  capable  of  taking  advantage  of 
these  opportunities.  These  persons  are  the 
completely  disabled,  the  chronically  ill,  the 
senile  and  the  mentally  disturbed  who  can- 
not exist  Independent  of  full-time  care  and 
attention. 

These  then  are  people  who  cannot  profit 
from  mere  financial  assistance.  They  re- 
quire much  more  than  that.  Yet,  what  ai« 
we  doing  for  this  special  group  of  elderly 
persons?  I'm  afraid  the  answer  is:  not  very 
much  at  all. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  too  many  of  us  speak  of 
older  Americaiu  as  if  they  were  aU  a  group  of 
people — aged  66 — who  mysteriously  remain 
at  that  age  until  they  die. 

We  know  better,  of  course,  but  for  some 
reason  we  do  not  seem  to  want  to  admit 
the  imfortunate  truth  that  the  elderiy  too, 
are  aging.  It  la  very  well  for  lu  to  buUd 
modem  housing  facilltiea,  encotirage  em- 
ployers to  hire  elderly  persons,  and  to  develop 
exciting  new  programs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hale  65-year-old.  But  what  are  we  doing  for 
the  fraU  76-year-old7 

What  of  these  elderly  who  cannot  enjoy 
handicrafts,  who  cannot  go  downtown  with 
friends  to  a  movie,  who  cannot  Indeed  do 
much  of  anything  but  Ue  hopelessly  In  bed, 
requiring  constant  nursing  care  and  frequent 
medical  attention. 

Approximately  one-tkird  of  the  oatloniB 
elder  population  Is  tnm  78  years  c(  age. 
Over  10,000  Amarlcans  are  aged  100  yeara 
or  more.    The  tragic  side  to  these  statistics— 


which  at  a  f^anee  indicate  that  we  all  ara 
living  longer — is  that  83  per  cent  of  this  78 
plus  group  are  suffering  from  one  or  more 
ehrofxic  dlssases  and  nearly  one  qiuu^r  of 
these  are  totally  or  almost  totally  disabled. 

Included  in  these  figures  are  an  especUlly 
unfortunate  group  of  tiderly  persons  who — 
because  of  mental  retardation  or  other  prob- 
lems— ^were  never  able  to  adequately  adjust 
to  adult  lUe.  The  difficulties  of  these  peo{^ 
are  sadly  multiplied  in  old  age. 

How  are  the  disabled  elderly  living,  now? 
Some  of  them,  of  course,  are  in  nursing 
homes.  It  has  been  estimated  that  soms 
600,000  are  resident  in  36,000  nuralng 
homee — ^homes  which  I  might  add,  represent 
varying  degrees  of  quaUty  and  which  main- 
tain a  wide  range  of  standards.  It  is  another 
Irony  that  not  all  elderiy  persons  In  nursing 
homes  need  to  be  there,  while  many  others 
on  the  outside  desperately  need  the  full-time 
care  only  theee  facilities  can  pnvitXt. 

These  others  live  at  home,  completely  de- 
pendent on  family  and  friends.  Many  of 
them,  afraid  of  what  they  have  heard  about 
nursing  home  conditions,  actually  prefer  to 
live  at  home.  But  here,  they  are  often  viewed 
not  as  unfortunate  loved  ones,  but  as  nagging 
burdens.  They  receive  resentment  insttiart  of 
love;  indlffwenoe  tnirt^'ad  of  oan.  Many 
younger  pec^le  who  are  obUgated  to  support 
dependent  older  relatives  can  barely  afford 
to  sui^wrt  themselves  and  thslr  own  famUlas. 

The  elderly  person  who  miut  live  off  hlB 
ohUdren  or  other  relatives  thus  oftan  suf- 
fers psychologleally  as  weU  as  physically,  be- 
cause he  knows  he  is  not  wanted.  He  often 
reo^vea  no  more  care  than  neoeesary  food. 
clothing  and  shelter.  It  is  known  that  many 
general  hospitals  often  retain  chronicaUy 
ill,  elderly  patients  long  beyond  the  period 
actually  necessary  for  hospital  care,  rather 
than  return  them  to  poor  houM  environ- 
ments. 

There  is,  therefore,  an  tngent  need  tat 
long-term  comprehensive  care  for  the  elderly 
who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves.  I  do 
not  Just  mean  medical  care,  but  an  entire 
program  of  ssrvloes  to  provide  f or  aU  of  tha 
needs  of  life— in  short,  living  care. 

There  is  a  need  for  pre-  and  post-hospital 
facilities  In  which  living  care  can  be  beat 
prorided— faclllttee  which  will  assure  the 
continuity  of  social  and  medical  servlcea. 
Such  homee  for  the  aged  require  paid  con- 
tinuous medical  supervision  under  a  respon- 
sible medical  director,  who  has  ready  access 
to  special  consultants.  Regular  medical  sK> 
ami  nations  need  to  be  made  and  arrange- 
ments established  for  ready  transfer  to  a 
hoepltal  when  more  difficult  treatment  Is 
required  and  for  rapid  return  when  treat- 
ment is  comi^eted. 

In  addition  to  providing  care  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  disabled  patient,  comprehen- 
sive nursing  facilities  would  be  able  to  pn- 
vent  further  deterioration  of  the  patient 
which  is  fostered  by  being  bedridden.  Pre- 
vention of  bedsores,  bone  atrophy,  and  {Aiysl- 
cal  dein'eclation  through  non-use  of  the  mus- 
cles is  possible  if  precautions  are  taken.  It 
Is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  under  these 
Ideal  conditions  many  patients  could  benefit 
from  rehabilitation  technlquee  which  might 
possibly  return  them  to  some  lesser  degree 
of  dependence.  Studies  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  bear  this  out. 

Nursing  homee  i>rovldlng  comprehensiv* 
living  care  will  require — in  addition  to  a  well- 
trained  medical  staff— ^MdaUy  trained 
nurses,  familiar  with  the  particular  problems 
and  needs  of  the  rtlssMed  elderiy  patient. 

This  then  is  what  we  need,  but  what  do 
we  now  have?  Homee  for  the  aged  have 
historically  provided  little  more  than  food 
and  shelter  for  old  people  who.  though 
poor  and  without  family,  were  for  the 
most  part  In  fair  physical  and  mental  health 
and  able  to  care  for  their  own  needs.  Pneu- 
monia and  other  acute  diseases,  which  we 
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an  now  able  to  control,  unutlly  broufbt  a 
■wUt  <t«stb. 

Today  aucb  bom«s  an  finding  that  iMt- 
danta  an  living  to  greater  agaa,  yet  at  the 
aama  time  encountering  chronic  lllneeiee 
whlcb  reault  In  bedtaatneaa.  pbyalcal  depend- 
ency, and  tbe  need  (or  full-tlma  nuning 
can.  Tbe  older  nursing  borne  la  wnt^tng  it- 
■eU  pttUuliy  lU-equlpped  and  lU-ataffed  to 
meet  theae  new  demand*. 

Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  meet  tbe 
Inereaaed  need  for  llTlngcan.  Voluntary  as- 
■odatlons,  religious  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, and  labor  unions  operate  non-profit 
organisations,  and  labor  unions  operate  non- 
profit nursing  bomee.  But  financing  of  sucb 
homes  la  difficult  to  obtain.  Encouraged  by 
loans  from  tbe  Small  Btulness  Administra- 
tion, several  private  nursing  bomes  bave 
been  built  in  recent  years  wblcb  provide 
eomprabenslve  can  programa  of  varying 
quality.  However,  many,  many  more  high 
quality  bomes  of  both  ty];>es  are  greatly 
needed. 

There  Is  a  provision  In  the  Hlll-Burton 
Hospital  Construction  and  Survey  Act  to 
provide  public  agencies  with  partial  funds 
for  the  construction  of  nursing  homes.  Ac- 
cording to  tbe  Public  Health  Service,  about 
40  per  cent  of  tbe  approximately  500,000 
nursing  home  beds  an  not  fit  for  xise.  At 
least  000,000  more  nursing  home  beds  wlU  be 
needed  In  the  next  few  yean  to  replace  the 
nnaoeeptable  ones  and  provide  for  Incnaslng 
needs. 

Because  of  eerUln  Umlutlons  In  the  Act, 
and  the  Inability  of  tbe  SUtes  to  provide 
their  Shan.  Hlll-Burton  baa  been  only  11m- 
ttedly  sueceesful  in  meeting  this  need.  What 
Is  obviously  needed  is  a  system  of  low- 
Intaraat,  Federal  loans  eapedaUy  for  the  con- 
■truetlon  of  public  and  non-profit  private 
nursing  faelUtlea. 

There  la  ample  precedent  for  loans,  or  even 
direct  grants,  to  tbe  States  for  ntirslng  home 
oonstructlon  would  not  constitute  much  of 
a  problem.  But  much  mon  drastic  measures 
an  needed. 

For,  assuming  that  enough  weU-tralned 
personnel  were  available,  tbe  coet  to  tbe 
elderly  paUent  or  his  family  of  long-term 
niuslng  can  would  sUU  be  too  great  to  be 
borne  by  any  but  tbe  wealthy  few. 

I  therefon  am  pnparlng  a  prc^Hwal  for  tbe 
second  seeslon  of  tbe  SBtb  Congress  to  pro- 
vide a  system  of  federal  support  of  long-term 

oomprehenalve    medical    and    social    care 

Uvlngcare— for  elderly  parsons  Judged  medl- 
oaUy  and  sodaUy  In  need  of  sucb  services. 

Z  am  well  awan  that  such  a  proposal  «a"« 
(or  the  aco^^tance  of  a  whole  new  concept 
o(  medical  can  In  this  country.  Tet  tbe 
oondltlona  which  bave  foetered  such  a  pro- 
posal an  deplorable  If  experience  shows 
that  othen  faU  to  act  to  change  these  con- 
ditions— and  In  this  case  they  bave — then  It 
to  the  responalblUty  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  act  In  their  stead. 

Z  am  awan  that  much  mon  Information 
on  this  subject  needs  to  be  aocumulated. 
Because  of  the  large  number  of  Incapacitated 
elderly  persons  living  at  home  only  plecea 
of  tbe  total  problem  an  now  known. 

Befon  any  detailed  plan  Is  drafted  I  would 
suggest  that  pnllmlnary  study  of  this  seg- 
ment of  our  elderly  population  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Surgeon  Qeneral  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  to  report  back 
to  Congnas  In  twelve  to  eighteen  months.  I 
would  expect  that  the  committee  would  pro- 
vide a  soad  body  of  facta  on  this  preeently 
oeglaetwl  area  of  health  care  and  suggest 
guidelines  for  a  plan  to  assist  the  forgotten 
disabled  eldarly.  Z  would  then  recommend 
■P«fdy  action  to  draft  and  implement  such 
a  plan. 

So  that  I  am  not  misunderstood,  may  I 
again  emphasise  that  I  am  not  q*— w^n  now 
of  the  many  elderly  penons  who  can  w«U 
take  can  of  thamselves  if  given  half  a  chance. 
ttxn  Is  already  much  belI^;  done  for  their 


benaflt.  and  much  more  could  be  aooom- 
pllabed  If  only  those  In  authority  would  look 
around  them  and  get  moving. 

But  for  maintaining  tbe  lives  of  forgotten 
disabled  mtiiiftna — the  elderly  person  who  is 
a  helplesB  burden  on  his  family — the  elderly 
person  whom  our  society  Is  morally  com- 
mitted to  support — then  Is  no  provision. 

According  to  reports  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  1,900.000  retired  couplea  and 
6.700.000  ntlred  single  persons  do  not  bave 
an  adequate  standard  of  living.  The  Income 
of  half  of  all  peraona  aged  06  and  older  In 
this  country  Is  lees  than  $1,000  a  year. 

It  la  ridiculous  to  even  pose  the  question: 
bow  can  such  pet^le  afford  the  long-term 
costs  of  nursing  care? 

Nothing  lees  than  the  proposal  I  make 
here  today  can  make  this  care  poeslble.  We 
need  nothing  lees  than  full  federal  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  these  neglected  llvee. 

I  know  well  that,  hearing  this  proposal, 
many  voices  will  cry  out — cry  out  as  they  did 
against  Medicare,  and  as  they  did  against  the 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  program, 
and  as  they  cried  out  against  moat  of  the 
other  far-sighted  public  health  bills  passed 
by  the  89th  Congrees. 

But  I  say  to  them,  as  I  said  m  Congrees 
this  year  when  aaked  when  tbla  "kind  of 
business"  will  end;  that  I,  for  one,  Intand  to 
keep  going  and  going  until  we  take  adequate 
can  of  as  many  pec^le  as  we  poesibly  can 
who  so  badly  need  better  health  servlcee — 
no  matter  how  long  it  takes,  no  matter  how 
much  we  need  to  spend. 

While  the  nation  spends  Its  billions  on 
needless  luxuries  and  extravagancee,  I  only 
ask  for  enough  to  Insun  our  health,  and  to 
Insun  that  old  age  be  not  a  time  for  misery 
and  despair,  but  a  time  of  at  least  minimal 
comfort  as  a  small  regard  for  a  life  well  sptnt. 

We  owe  ourselves  nothing  less  than  this. 
We  have  made  some  Important  strides  In 
this  direction,  but  then  are  many  who  still 
cry  out  m  distress.  And  there  an  many 
such  ss  the  forgotten,  disabled  elderly  who 
cannot  cry  out  at  all.  Sunly  to  theee  mil- 
lions we  owe  salvation  and  can,  sunly  to 
them  we  owe.  not  resentment  and  contempt, 
but  the  dignity  and  honor  that  la  rl^tfully 
theln. 


RESOLUTION  ON  THE  FAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  pre- 
sent to  the  House  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America  in  support  of  the  recent 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  sponsored  by  ms^elf  and  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  resolution  Is  indicative  of  the  great 
need  for  this  b^imanitarlan  legislation: 
RBsoLxmoH  ON  TBI  Faa  Ij*aoa  STAjtBaaoB 

ACT 

The  Fair  Labor  Standarda  Act  has  been  a 
baalc  safeguard  for  American  workers  and 
a  major  source  of  stability  for  our  economy. 
Since  IBM.  the  Acrt.  which  seta  a  floor  under 
wages  and  a  penalty  for  overtime,  has  bene- 
fited mnikms  of  workers  and  their  famlllee 
and  curbed  unfair  oompetltlon  baaed  on  sub- 
standard wagea. 

To  aooompllsh  Ita  purpose,  however,  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  must  keep  pace  with 
our    advmndng    economy.     The    need    tor 


prompt  nvlalon  Is  particularly  urgent  sIms 
wage  and  houn  standards  are  key  elem^^s 
in  the  "war  on  poverty." 

At  present,  17,i000,000  wiorkers  an  ai> 
eluded  from  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  by  unduly  narrow  deflnltlotN 
and  special  exemptions.  These  excluslOBs 
are  particularly  tragic  for.  among  them,  are 
the  most  poorly  paid — sales  clerks,  workwi 
In  laundries  and  dry  cleaning  planta.  botab 
and  restauranta,  hoq>ltala  and  nunti^ 
homes,  and  farm  labonrs.' 

The  present  mliUmum  rate  of  $1.25  Is  out. 
dated  and  clearly  Inadequate. .  At  a  tlmt 
when  the  federal  government  has  declarsd 
that  family  Incomee  of  lees  than  $3,000  oon- 
stltute  poverty.  It  Is  Inconsistent  for  f«i. 
eral  law  to  provide  for  a  mlnlmimi  wage 
which  restate  In  annual  earnings  of  only 
$a,0OO.  A  federal  minimum  rate  of  $2.00  an 
hour  la  needed. 

Despite  ohangee  In  our  economy,  there  hu 
been  no  change  In  the  basic  workweek  set 
forth  In  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  since 
1938.  There  an  already  significant  areas  In 
our  economy  In  which  workweeks  shorter 
than  40  hours  pnvall.  Between  10  and  It 
percent  of  workera  In  manufacturing  an 
estimated  to  be  on  shorter  workweeks.  In 
this  era  of  rapid  technological  advance,  re- 
duction of  the  workweek  to  35  hours,  with- 
out a  reduction  In  earnings.  Is  necessary  to 
reduce  unemployment  and  maintain  a  full 
employment  economy. 

Hand  In  hand  with  a  shorter  workweek, 
then  should  be  a  revision  in  the  overtlms 
penalty,  which  has  also  remained  xmchanged 
for  almost  30  years.  In  1938,  a  penalty  of 
time-and-a-half  for  work  over  40  houn  t 
week  was  a  powerful  Incentive  for  employen 
to  bin  additional  workera.  This  Is  not  tbe 
case  today.  Since  fringe  benefits  now 
amo\mt  to  about  one-fifth  the  hourly  wage, 
employera  prafer  to  pay  overtime  rather  than 
employ  mon  workers.  As  a  consequence, 
overtime  wcwk  has  been  rising  steadily.  Ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  Department  of 
lAbor,  1,500,000  additional  full-time  Jobs 
would  have  been  created  If  not  for  overtime 
work.  Premium  pay  of  double-time  Is  In 
order. 

Tbe  law  also  needs  Improvement  In  Its 
provisions  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  American  Samoa.  Increases 
equivalent  to  mainland  Increases  should  be 
applied  automatloally  to  these  areas  wlthont 
exception,  so  that  minimum  rates  there  win 
reach  the  minimum  wages  on  the  malnlsnd 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  cannot  be 
any  more  effective  than  Ita  enforcement 
Svaslons  of  Ita  provisions  are  mounting  and 
deprive  workera  of  their  rightful  earning!. 
Ctovemment  investlgatora  found  a  35  percent 
Increase  In  underpaymenta  in  1965  over  tbt 
previous  year  and.  have  forecast  even  greattf 
violations  for  this  year,  totaling  soms 
$85,000,000.  They  have  also  uncovered  viola- 
tions of  the  child  labor  and  equal  pay  provi- 
sions. Yet,  lack  of  funds  has  forced  tbs  - 
Department  of  Labor  to  cut  back  Its  invts- 
tlgaUons.  It  has  been  estimated  that  UBi 
Investigation  would  show  violations  of  about 
$300,000,000  a  year. 

H.R.  13713,  sponsored  by  Representative 
John  H.  Dent,  proposes  substantial  im- 
provementa  In  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
It  extends  coverage  to  7,000,000  more  wortt- 
era;  provides  for  a  minimum  wage  of  H.** 
an  hoiir  In  February  1967  and  $1.60  an  hour 
In  February  1968;  provides  for  automstlc 
equivalent  increases,  without  exception,  for 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands',  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa;  and  extends  to  three  years  tin 
statute  of  limitations  for  willful  vlolatlooi 
of  the  law.  While  these  amendmenu  do  no* 
meet  an  our  current  need.  Its  enactmsn* 
would  be  a  definite  improvement.  The  pn>- 
poeed  changes  would  boUter  purehasttg 
power,    strengthen    our    economy,   ina** 
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f»tpioyment.  and  make  a  s  i  nlfloant  o(»tn- 
butlon  to  the  "war  on  pov«  i  ty". 

Resolved,  That  the  a5th  :aeiuilal  Conven- 
tion of  the  Amalgamated  <  Nothing  Worken 
of  America,  AFL-CIO,  CLC  A- 

1.  Urges  Congress  to  «nact  promptly 
HR.  13712,  the  Dent  Bill,  to  make  some  of 
tbe  long-needed  Improvemjects  in  the  Fair 
lAbor  Standards  Act; 

2.  Calls  upon  Congrees  toiai^rt^rlate  s\ifli- 
dent  funds  to  make  poealnle  an  expanded 
program  of  enforcement  of  I  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  by  the  Unltid  States  D^>art- 
ment  of  Labor,  I ! 

8.  Recommends  that  tbf '  Department  of 
Libor  enforce  vlg<wously  all  provisions  of 
tbe  Act;  and  I  j 

4.  Pledges  to  continue  ta^  Union's  efforta 
to  achieve  further  amendna^nta  to  the  Fair 
Ubor  Standarda  Act  to  provide  for  a  federal 
minimum  wage  of  $2.00  ui  hour,  further 
expanded  coverage,  a  35-hoiir  workweek,  and 
double  time  for  overtime,    i 


Speaker,  I  ask 
the  gentleman 


ivsluable  con- 

|966,  the  com- 
}reensboro  Col- 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  \\ HONORABLE 
HORACE  R.  KORNEOAY  AT  COM- 
MENCEMENT EXERCISE,  GREENS- 
BORO    COLLEOE,     ^REENSBORO. 

N.C.  1 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  that 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitsnxr] 
may  extend  his  remarkis  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  | 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objectioi^} 

Mr.  WHITEN EK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Oreensboro  College,  located  in  Greens- 
boro, N.C,  Is  one  of  the  tlnily  great  edu- 
cational Institutions  of  ike  South.  Un- 
der the  able  and  dynannl:  leadership  of 
Dr.  J.  Ralph  Jolly  this  sviendid  Method 
Ist  college  is  making  an 
tribution  to  the  Nation. 

On  Sunday.  May  29, 
mencement  exercise  of 
lege  were  held  and  120  jyoung  men  and 
women  were  awarded  degxeefi.  The  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  ceNm(Hiy  was  our 
distinguished  colleague^  Congressman 
Horace  R.  Kornegat.  of  Itihe  Sixth  North 
Carolina  District.  The  iilessage  of  Con- 
Kressman  Kornegay  is  of  0uch  excellence 
that  I  commend  it  to  ail  of  our  people. 
The  great  story  of  America  and  the  op- 
portunities available  lui^er  our  system 
for  young  people  la  always  exciting. 
Congressman  Korhxgat]  ^las  well  stated 
it  again  and  I  know  thai  jit  will  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  all  (^1  us  to  read  his 
fine  message. 

I  ask  that  the  address; of  our  colleague 
be  made  a  pcut  of  my  loemarks  at  this 
VAai  In  the  body  oi  thejRxcoRo. 

Amssica  and  TOT^— Tttt  iNDIVmUAL 
(Address  by  Hosacs  R.  KottsoAT,  Member  df 
Congress  of  the  Sixth  DU  ^rlct.  North  Oaro- 
Una,   at  Oreensboro   C<Ilege  Ccnunence- 

ment  Exercises.  Oreensb^  ^-  O-  >«^7  ^> 
1966) 

Mr.  Cowan,  Dr.  JcOy.  Meyiben  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, Memben  of  the  Class  ctf  1966  and  LsrdlM 
and  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Cowai  I  am  extmiQely 
Itatcftil  to  you  for  that  iKtst  generous  In- 
B^xtucUon.  It  U  undesen  dd  but  very  much 
•WwecUted. 


I  want  to  congratulate 


«^tes  for  selecting  Orseniboro  Coll««s  for 
hU  college  training.    It  la  a  venarabls  and 


Bkch  ot  the  grad- 


outstandlng  Institution  which  has  made  a 
great  contribution  to  our  community,  our 
Stata  and  our  Nation  for  well  over  a  century. 

I  alao  want  to  congratulate  each  of  you 
graduates  for  reaching  this  milestone  In  your 
life,  although  for  some  of  you  thla  may  not 
be  as  much  of  a  milestone  as  It  is  a  clover- 
leaf  In  the  highway  of  life  and  you  may  not 
have  a  map  outlining  which  way  you  want 
to  travel  In  tbe  future. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  what  I 
think  has  made  America  the  greatest  nation 
on  earth — the  Individual. 

For  centuries,  mankind  has  been  engaged 
In  three  great  struggles:  Flnt,  the  struggle 
for  political  freedom  and  against  tyranny; 
second,  the  strug^e  for  economic  freedom 
and  against  poverty:  and  third,  the  struggle 
f or -Inttilectual  freedom  and  against  Ignor- 
ance. 

EOfetory  la  the  story  of  man's  effort  to 
gain  theee  three  freedoms  which  liberate 
huBCanlty  from  tyranny,  poverty  and  Igno- 
rance. In  vast  areas  of  the  world  plodding 
generations  have  followed  a  slow  and  paln- 
ftil — and  sometimes  vain — road  In  purault 
of  theee  freedoms. 

Inhere  has  never  been  any  question  In  this 
nation  of  our  determination  to  achieve  these 
objectives.  Speaking  of  man  and  of  what 
should  be  Included  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  John  Adams  said,  "Let  us  hear 
the  dignity  of  his  nature  and  the  noble  rank 
he  holds  among  the  works  of  Ood."  nils 
Impressive  philosophy  held  high  the  dignity 
of  the  Individual.  With  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rlghta,  defining 
the  right  of  free  men  to  govern  themselvee, 
the  strxiggle  for  political  freedom  for  the 
Individual  made  a  monumental  gain. 

The  American  pei^le  then  began  to  make 
those  significant  contributions  to  economic, 
educational  and  Intellectual  progress  that 
were  to  become  the  envy  of  the  world.  They 
were  determined  to  eliminate  Ignorance  so 
that  every  man  could  have  Intellectual  free- 
dom. 

Early  Americans  crossed  tbe  nation  from 
Basi  to  West  by  the  tens  of  thousands  to 
conquer  a  wild  continent.  They  made  high- 
ways of  riven,  fertile  fields  of  pratrles,  cities 
of  bamleta.  They  cleared  foresta,  built  roads 
and  staked  out  a  new  nation  which  reached 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  They  began  the  proc- 
ess of  binding  the  East  and  West  with  stage- 
coaches and  railroads. 

They  developed  the  Iron  plow  and  the 
reaper  to  take  their  reward  from  the  soil. 
They  Invented  the  sewUig  machine  and  the 
telegraph,  they  laid  fovmdatlons  for  vast  new 
Industries.  The  economic  pendulum  began 
Ito  upswing. 

But,  there  were  booms  and  depreaslons, 
the  tragedy  of  a  disastrous  Civil  War,  crop 
failures  and  crises  that  shook  tbe  nation 
to  Ita  yet-weak  foundations.  Life  was  hard. 
ChUd  labor  was  cormnon.  Houn  of  labor 
were  long.  There  was  as  yet  no  large  well-to- 
do  middle  class. 

Still,  the  gifted  pec^le  of  all  lands  and 
races  were  attracted  to  this  nation.  It  was 
a  period  rich  In  achievement,  crowded  with 
the  belghta  and  depths  of  living.  Those 
Americans  believed  almost  anything  possible. 
If  a  man  was  willing  to  try. 

Consider  the  dramatic  changes  In  this  na- 
tion since  1900.  Then,  our  population  was 
76  million:  today  It  U  over  192  million.  Zn 
1900,  an  Amolcan  worker  earned  between 
$400  and  $600  a  year.  The  standard  wags 
for  an  unskUled  worker  waa  $1.50  a  day. 
Under  a  new  Federal  minimum  wage  bill  we 
dlsouwetrt  In  the  Houas  this  past  week,  every 
worker  could  get  that  much  In  one  hour. 
T'he  avwage  work  we^  In  1900  was  60  hoiors — 
10  houn  a  day.  six  days  a  week.  For  some 
It  was  To  houn.  Today,  the  standard  work 
weak  Is  40  houn  and  there  are  pressures  to 
rsdues  It  further.  Personal  Income  per  capi- 
ta Is  now  ovsr  $2,560  annually,  and  ths  aver- 


age Income  per  family  Is  estimated  at  $7,800 
per  year. 

In  1900,  one  out  of  evary  four  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  16  was  employed, 
in  mlUs  and  f  aotorlas.  Lsm  than  ous  boy 
and  girl  out  of  ten  of  hl^  school  sge  was 
actually  In  high  school.  Zn  that  year  ws 
graduated  about  37,000  from  college — or 
one  college  graduate  for  every  3,500  of  oar 
popiUatlon.  Today,  we  have  4V^  million  stu- 
denta  In  our  more  than  3000  oolligea  and 
xmlvereltles.  Over  500.000  Americans  a  ysar 
now  receive  college  degrees,  or  one  for  every 
390  of  our  people.  The  struggle  against  Ig- 
norance la  being  won. 

Take  a  look  at  our  tranaportatlonl 

In  the  fint  part  of  this  century,  there  wers 
no  traffic  policemen,  no  tazloabs,  no  air- 
ports, no  parking  metera,  no  filling  stations, 
no  women  voten.  Tliere  was  no  Income  tax. 
no  Inheritance  tax,  no  sales  tax,  no  movies, 
no  radio,  no  telephones,  no  television.  In 
some  ways  you  could  say.  It  waan't  so  bad. 
And,  April  15  was  Just  the  day  after  April 
14. 

This  brings  up  the  story  of  the  class  study- 
ing the  history  of  the  United  States.  "What 
two  documenta,"  the  teacher  asked,  "have 
contributed  moet  to  our  government?" 

One  student,  the  son  of  an  accountant, 
raised  his  hand  and  said:  "Forms  1040  and 
1040A.' 

Economic  freedom  for  the  human  In- 
dividual meems  his  right  to  speak,  to  creats> 
and  to  experiment.  It  means  his  right  to 
save  and  to  risk  his  savings.  The  right  to  be 
In  business,  to  own  and  manage,  to  earn 
and  hold,  to  succeed — and  even  to  fall — Is 
freedom.  It  Is  Independence.  It  Is  In- 
dlvlduallam.    It  Is  America. 

Only  a  century  ago,  50  percent  of  our 
worken  had  to  toll  on  farms  to  produce  the 
food  and  fiber  we  needed.  Today,  less  than 
7  percent  are  reqxilred  to  do  the  same  Job, 
ami  93  percent  are  free  to  produce  medical, 
educational,  recreational  and  other  services 
and  goods  to  raise  the  standards  of  living 
of  our  people. 

Spurred  by  our  technological  and  educa- 
tional advancea,  In  Just  the  past  30  years, 
we  have  gone  from  radio  to  color  television, 
from  propeller  to  Jet  to  satellltles  that  can 
orbit  the  globe  In  90  mlnutea.  and  from  tbe 
fint  nuclear  reaction  to  bombs  that  can  de- 
atroy  entire  nations. 

Today,  our  machines  supply  98  per  cent  of 
all  power  for  Industry,  and  men  have  been 
set  free  from  the  hardest  physical  labor. 
Despite  the  dire  predictions  about  automa- 
tion, there  are  8  million  more  persons  with 
Jobs  than  there  were  only  10  yean  ago,  and 
real  wage  ratea  and  per  capita  Income  bave 
Increased.  The  American  worker  receives 
better  wages,  has  shorter  ho\in  and  mora 
leisure  and  recreation  time,  produces  mora 
goods  and  has  more  plant,  equipment  and 
energy  working  for  him  than  any  worker  In 
the  world.  Nowhere  else  has  there  been  such 
progress  In  surmotintlng  the  age-old  ob- 
stacles of  poverty  and  Ignorance.  Ws  have 
become  the  finest  UlustratUm  In  history  of 
how  a  people  enrich  life  and  raise  their  whole 
level  of  economic  well-being  when  the  in- 
dividual Is  given  Justice,  freedom  and  the 
Incentive  to  do. 

The  changes  In  our  seonoiny  have  bsen  at 
tremendous  magnltods  and  they  rsflset,  and 
are  a  reeult  of.  the  far-reaching  achlsvamenta 
of  Individual  men — free  men. 

The  Increasing  role  of  govenunsnt  In  the 
nation's  life  has  had  a  major  Influence  upon 
the  role  of  the  Individual.  Historically,  the 
fovemnient  has  played  three  roles.  From 
1790  to  1860,  the  fiuictlons  of  government 
were  confined  largely  to  national  defense, 
foreign  affatra,  law  SBforeement,  taa  collso- 
tlon,  tariff  admlnlstistton,  the  postal  servlos, 
minting  of  currfsney,  hanking  regulation, 
patsnts.  land  gnats,  vstsrana'  psnataas  and 
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Badlaii  aSkin.  Th*  to««l  IMwal  bodgac  ta 
1790  WM  appraxlmAtaly  $1A  mtuiop  I— 
than  tbe  modam-d*7  oo«t  of  m  modsrat*- 
rtMd  ■•«■«•  tnatment  facility  for  a  town  Um 

la  tb«  aaoond  parlod.  from  1860  to  1940. 
tlM  Mdaml  go««nuBffit  baoame  mora  and 
tba  ra(Qlatar  ot  badnam.  Tha  nuOor 
t&at  gOTOsmoBt  Intertarad  vary  Uttla 
In  liiiiln—  alaoat  up  to  1900  la  to  ba 
(oand  In  tba  aoolal  and  awwiotnlc  anvlzoo- 
mant  In  which  thla  oaUon  waa  aatabUabad 
and  in  which  tt  gMw.  Tha  aaily  eoloolatt 
wara  ambltlona.  llbarty^lorlaff,  Miargatlc  par- 
Bona  who  cama  hara  dfrtarmlaad  to  Improra 
thalr  Individual  waUara.  Tramandoua  araaa 
of  ileh  land,  eomhlnad  with  an  induatrtal 
lavolutton.  gava  tham  t^portunlty  and  thay 
aakad  only  to  ba  laft  alona  to  uaa  thla  op- 
portunity fully.  Moat  of  tham  llvad  <m 
farma.  In  1880,  agrlcultura  waa  by  far  tha 
It— *'"t  Induatry.  Tha  laolatlon  of  tha  ruzal 
oommunlty  lalaad  Tary  faw  of  tha  dllBeult 
proUama  that  cama  later  with  tha  growth 
of  oongeitad  and  Induatrallaad  urban  araaa. 
But  condltlona  wara  changing.  By  1900.  80 
par  cant  of  all  workara  wara  In  nonagrleul- 
tuna  puraulta,  and  the  nation  waa  facing  tha 
new  problama  of  Induatrlallaatton. 

From  1888  to  1940.  tha  Pedaral  goTammant 
MtaUWiad  approXUnataly  100  new  agandaa. 
Including  aueh  now  well-known  major 
agandaa,  aa  tha  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Invaatlgatlon,  Rural  Blactrl- 
flcatlon  Administration,  Federal  Trade  Oom- 
mlaalon.  Federal  Power  Oommlaelqn,  Vetarana 
Admlnlatratlon,  Social  Security  Board  and 
nuuay  otbara.  With  tha  Increaae  In  the  num- 
ber ot  nam  govamment  agendea,  there  waa 
alao  an  expanaton  In  the  <ddar  agendea. 
Thla  waa  tha  major  period  for  tha  darelof)- 
ment  of  regulation  by  govamment. 

With  tha  coming  ot  tb»  1940*8  and  Amorl- 
oan'a  entry  Into  World  War  n,  tha  Federal 
gorammant  took  on  a  new  role.  It  became 
the  nation's  largeat  pundiaaar  of  noda  and 
aervloea.  TIm  FKleral  goTammantla  now  tha 
moat  Important  economic  and  flnan<ial 
power  In  tha  nation  and  govamment  reva- 
nuea  and  expendlturea  have  far-reaching  af- 
faeta  on  the  economy  and  tha  ladlvlduaL 

Another  major  development,  which  algnlfl- 
oantly  aSecta  the  life  of  every  Individual  la 
tha  fairly  recent  aaaumptlon  of  world  leader 
ship  by  the  ITnlted  Statea.  Thm  great 
colonial  amplraa  of  tha  world  have  been 
■hattared.  We  have  wltneaeed  the  riae  of 
dcaana  of  new  natlona  atruggllng  to  maintain 
poUttcal_staMUty  aa  they  face  poverty  and 
Inadvaney.  Many  of  theaa  ooontrlea  have 
Inazparlanced  leadarahlp.  Inadequate  savlnga 
and  capital  and  Illiterate  hungry  maaea  un- 
prepared for  the  reaponalbUltlea  of  aeU- 
gownmant. 

Than  are  over  3  bUllon  paraona  In  tha 
iinder-daval^Md  natlona.  In  only  18  yaara, 
the  xniltad  Stataa  haa  poured  mora  than  8100 
billion  Into  theaa  natlona  In  the  hope  that 
there  might  be  eome  aaauranca  of  economic 
profreae.  atabUlty  and  peace.  Part  of  the 
pro-am  ia  that  the  population  growth  of  the 
nndar-devalopad  natlona  la  the  moat  n^d  In 
the  world. 

With  all  our  help  and  all  our  good  will,  wa 
eaxmot  aooompUah  tha  economic  and  Intel- 
lectual davalofimant  of  aU  man  and  women 
etaiji  where  aa  much  aa  wa  would  want  to  do 
aa  Wa  can  aadat  tttam  to  tha  beat  of  our 
ability,  but  thay  themativae  muat  taka  tba 
Btape  Which  ara  imparattva  to  progrew  by 
providing  a  eatiafaotory  poittteai  and  ao»> 
wnle  aavtroaawnt. 

In  order  to  stimulate  healthy  and  steady 
tfavalopt&ant  for  the  wldaapread  baneUt  of 
tha  peopla,  an  undardavalopad  nation  ahonU 
tafea  atapa  to  atlmnlata  tha  lavaatmant  ct 
prtvata  capital,  both  doaaeatle  and  fcrrtgn. 
and  abora  all.  It  shofoM  pralaet  tha  llbarttaa 
of  tha  DidMdaBl  oMtaa. 

With  tha  lafga  noatar  of  av 
wapraparad  fiar  arif  •fovammeBt;  n  i 


avltahla  that  we  shau  face  for  many  years  a 
turbulent  and  poUtically  unaUble  world. 
Thla  sweeping  change  may  well  be  the  most 
eaploalve  development  of  our  time  and  may 
vltaUy  Influence  tha  direction  ta  our  own 
Uvea.  lUa  clearly  maana  that  aa  indlvlduala 
and  aa  a  nation  wa  muat  be  ecwtomlcaUy,  In- 
tatlactnally.  aodaUy  and  q>lrltuaUy  strong. 

With  this  background  of  our  own  dramatic 
development,  with  the  p«dual  aipanslon  of 
tha  role  of  government,  and  with  the  com- 
plete ranrganlaatlon  of  the  world's  pollU- 
oal  sbucture  In  our  tUae,  what  Is  the  reepom- 
alblllty  and  place  of  the  individual  In  our 
nation? 

Gk>vemmant  Is  now  the  regulator  of  eount- 
leea  segments  of  our  Uvee.  The  historical 
record  Indicates  that  the  role  of  government 
will  grow  larger,  not  smaller,  aa  our  econ- 
omy beeomee  more  complex.  But,  we  can 
accept  this  as  a  challenge,  which  we  can 
meet,  as  we  have  others.  We  need  not  turn 
over  the  management  of  the  entire  aodeCy 
to  an  all-powerful  state.  We  need  oonatantly 
to  examine  the  role  cf  government.  We  need 
to  examine  our  own  relatlonahlp  to  govern- 
ment. 

We  need  to  show  some  reatralnt  In  riinnlng 
to  government  with  problems  we  ought  to 
solve  locally  and  Individually.  If  we  become 
leas  willing  to  assume  reapraulbllltlea.  It  la 
certain  that  government  will  feel  lm|>elled 
to  make  declalons  that  belong  to  us  aa  In- 
dlvlduala. It  la  than  that  we  begin  to  un- 
dermine the  baale  doctrine  of  our  national 
life.  Tliat  doctrine  holds  that  the  ultimate 
goal  of  this  nation  U  to  guard  the  indtvtd- 
nal's  rigfata.  Inaura  the  m«^m«w.  develop- 
ment of  hia  ahlllttaa  and  talenU,  expand  his 
opportunltlaa  for  aaU-expreealon  and  choice, 
and  enhance  hla  dignity. 

In  an  afa  of  edeince,  technology  and  auto- 
mation and  wdl-tralned  manpower.  It  la  not 
government,  but  modem,  private  Induatry 
with  Its  maaalve  power-driven  equipment 
producing  a  continuous  flow  of  goods,  which 
la  tha  major  Instrument  for  the  aodal  and 
econcmlo  enrichment  of  man  and  for  hla 
peraooal  amandpatlon  from  drudgery,  pov- 
erty and  Inaeeurlty.  It  is  not  govamment, 
but  prlrata  bualneea  which  i^oduoea  tha 
gooda  and  servloee  that  we  demand,  and  pay 
for.  and  which  In  eaaenes  keepa  tha  wheel  cf 
piiimsai  turning.  The  real  revolutioolata  cf 
our  time  ara  Individual  businessmen  creat- 
ing wealth  for  the  maaeea.  Therafora.  while 
some  functions  and  eervlcea  of  government 
may  expand.  It  la  stm  within  our  power  aa 
Indlvlduala  to  have  the  relative  role  cf  gov- 
ernment decline.  If  we  continue  our  «»"«<««"g 
record  cf  ratalng  tha  atandard  of  living  tor 
our  people— and  U  we  as  Individuals  aak  leea 
of  our  government,  not  more.  As  we  know, 
more  govenunent  contrx^  come  only  when 
thera  la  dtlaen  demand  or  In  abeenoe  of  adf- 
dladpllne. 

We  are  engaged  In  a  war  agalnat  human 
want.  In  the  great  outpouring  of  wealth 
by  automated  and  power-driven  Industry, 
we  ara  giving  the  Individual  the  hlgheat 
atandard  of  living  In  hiatory.  Kven  mora, 
we  ara  producing  the  wealth  naoeeaary  for 
a  further  major  advancement  of  mankind. 
The  Increasing  wealth  created  by  Indlvldnal 
Inltlattra  foraahadowa  an  extenalon  of  edu- 
cation and  a  new  cultural  relaaae  for  art 
and  lltaratura  and  muale.  It  iiifipheelee  alao 
even  mora  Maura  far  the  <»'"»"«"»"  man.  TIm 
greatest  aodal,  educational  and  f<v<«<«'mti»  ad- 
vance for  the  Individual  In  tha  yean  ahead 
will  ecBM  aa  a  raaiflt  of  the  ptogieee  of  Indns- 
try  aa  tt  makaa  Inoreartngly  available  to  tha 
ouMaaa  tha  eomforta.  copvanlencea  aad  cul- 
tural advaatacaa  that  onea  wen  tha  privl- 
lagacfthafaw. 

Ontloi  have  aald  that  with  rf»«M— n*^ 
Htm  tanhnmogleal  ohangaa  and  antomatton. 
wa  wtU  prodiioa  an  orar-abundaaoa  of  goods. 
It  Biay  ba  pnaatWa  to  aatonta  a  markat  with 
apaelflo  prodoets,  but  aot  with  all  produeta 

aad  Improved 


products  and  naw  wanta  ara  constantly  bdiw 
created.  An  oOdal  of  a  major  corporation 
said  racenUy  that  60  per  cent  of  the  salee  ot 
that  company  now  oooalat  of  producu  the* 
did  not  even  produce  five  yean  ago.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  all  the  wanta  and  needs  of 
our  pec^e  have  bean  eatlaflad.  There  ere 
alao  crltloa  who  auggeet  that  you  cannek 
have  maastve  power-driven  machinery  wltla^' 
out  quantity  production  and  that,  as  such 
quality  la  sacrlflced.  Theee  critics  have  not 
reckoned  with  the  gwUua  of  the  business- 
man of  today  nor  with  the  appetite  of  the 
American  coDs\imer  for  mora  and  bettw 
products.  Nor  hara  they  reckoned  with  the 
creative  and  Imaginative  mlnda  our  coUeoes 
ara  now  training. 

Tb  dlacharga  hU  responalbUlUes  compe- 
tantly  In  our  time,  an  Individual  must  pos- 
aaaa  far  greater  knowledge  than  at  any  pe- 
riod In  our  hiatory.  The  training  you  haie 
received  here  wUl  etand  you  in  gcx)d  Btead. 
for  men  have  never  lived  In  a  time  of  such 
great  economic,  political  and  social  changes. 
We  live  In  a  world  of  tangled  economics  and 
treacherous  world  politics. 

An  Industrialist  revisited  his  university  for 
a  class  reunion  and  while  on  campus.  h«' 
went  to  eee  hla  old  eocmomlce  profeesor.  He 
found  the  profeeeor  grading  examination  pa- 
pars.  The  buslneesman  picked  up  one  aad 
looked  it  over. 

"Profeeeor,"  he  exclahned,  "do  you  know 
that  theee  ara  the  same  questions  yon  ««>«<t 
my  class  as  years  agoT  Dont  you  know  that 
the  students  keep  coplee  of  these  ezamlna- 
tlona  of  youn  and  pass  them  on  to  succeed- 
ing claaaaa?" 

"Of  course,"  repUed  the  profeeeor  blandly, 
"but  when  It  oomea  to  economics,  the  an- 
Bwera  ara  ccmstantly  changlngr* 

And,  so  they  ara. 

Leas  than  a  genentton  ago,  the  balance  of 
payments  was  an  unfamiliar  term,  even  to 
aqphlatlcated  buslnaasmen.  Today,  most 
bustneasmen  must  tmderstand  the  vital  re- 
latlonahlp  of  the  balance  of  payments  to  bis 
own  eoonoailc  well-being  and  to  the  life  of 
hla  coxmtry.  Importa,  exports,  Interest  rates, 
credit,  and  the  monetary  aad  flacal  poUcy  of 
thla  nation  ara  all  Involved  In  the  compla- 
lUaa  of  thla  one  problem. 

Vaat  changae  ara  taking  place  In  our  dally 
Uvee.  particularly  in  our  buslnees  segment. 
BuslnesBmen  In  small  oommunltlee  find  that 
autoroobllee  and  Improved  highways  make 
It  eaay  for  customen  to  shop  In  larger  dtias 
farther  away.  Buslneasmen  In  the  largw 
dtlaa  face  the  eroalon  of  their  own  bud. 
nasa  by  ouUylng  shopping  centers  and  traf- 
fic oongeatlan.  Buatneeamen  contemplating 
mergen  to  dlveralfy  thalr  products,  balsnoe 
their  eeaannal  production  and  serve  their 
custcmen  better  must  be  certain  now  that 
the  regulatory  agendee  of  govenunent  are  la 
agreement.  Buslneasmen  know  that  a  prof- 
itable product  today  may  go  to  the  scrap 
be^>  tomorrow  by  a  oompetttor'e  research. 

Theaa  an  the  problenw  that  yaa  must  face 
and  oope  with.  Theaa  ara  the  chsllengw 
that  ara  your  contemporarlea.  Just  as  w«N 
those  oonfrontlng  our  f orebearen  In  the  wll- 
demeea  and  the  problema  of  that  time. 

Aa  you  retrace  the  pathway  of  American 
history,  you  quickly  dlacover  the  reaaon  for 
tha  graataaaa  of  thte  nation.  It  la  the  genius 
of  the  Individual.  It  U  the  genius  of  tb* 
ownpetent  bualnaasman  who  combines  la- 
bor, capital  and  raw  materlala  to  produce  a 
vaat  on^tourlng  of  tooda  to  enrich  the  Uves 
of  the  masaea.  It  la  the  genlua  of  the  work- 
ing man.  whoae  labor.  aatf-dladpUne  uA 
thrift  ara  vital  to  tha  creation  and  operatton 
of  modam  Industry.  It  la  the  genius  of  the 
graa*  doctor  irtto  fnaa  dilldran  from  eri^ 
pUng  dtaeaae.  It  Is  the  genlua  of  the  tal- 
ented aichttaot  who  eiaataa  magnlflosat 
buUdlnga.  It  la  tha  genlua  of  tha  dedlntsd 
pvbllo  aervant  who  anablaa  good  government 
to  aurvlra.  n  la  the  fealua  of  the  devoted 
teacher  wtoo  Inapirea  youth  to  gieaf  ~ 
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A  teacher  noted  on  a 
son  ezcda  In  UUUatlve, 
lespcmslvanaea,    and    actlvlt 
Now,  If  he'd  only  learn  to 

The  Individual  can  take 
truck  and  the  tractor,  the  Jei  |)lane,  the  com- 
puter, the  healing  drug  and 
pltal.    He  can  take  pride  In 
scraper  and   the  power-driven  factory,  the 
public  library  and  the  unlvenlty,  and  be  can 
truthfully  say,  "AU  these  I  have  created." 

Thoee  who  buUt  this  uatlpb  to  Its  preeent 
greatness  beUeved  In  the  Inv^clbUlty  of  In- 
dividual Intelligence,  ecoiw^my  and  hard 
work.  Oulded  by  Providence,  they  entered 
a  wlldnemeas  with  vision,  industry  and  cour- 
age. They  took  the  forked  4tick  and  made  a 
iteel  plow.  They  took  the  drude  sickle  aiul 
made  a  reaper.  They  tooki  the  wagon  and 
made  an  engine,  an  autonobUe.  an  air- 
plane, a  tractor.  They  mad)[an  Iron  thread 
into  an  ocean  cable,  rough  Itype  Into  great 
color  printing  preeses,  and  kieel  beams  Into 
soaring  skyscrapers.  They  made  forest  trails 
into  magnificent  highways. 

nom  a  wUdemees,  tbey«  created  a  dy- 
namic nation.  i 

America  Is  great  because  I  Individual  men 
liave  Ireedom  and  equaUty,  ibecause  Individ- 
ual men  have  been  given  the  incentive  to 
create,  to  produce,  and  to  dave,  because  in- 
dividual men  have  been  ref^ded  for  their 
labor  with  a  generous  share  ^t  the  goods  they 
helped  to  produce.  America  has  taken  its 
place  among  the  great  dvlll^tlons  of  bisU«j 
t)ecause  the  cornerstone  upon  which  the 
Republic  rests  la  ttie  social,  educational,  eco- 
nomic and  spiritual  betterm^fit  of  Individual 
men.  1 1 

We  must  protect  and  d«t4^<X  this  Indlvld- 
nallsm  and  the  Individual  fMedoms  that  ara 
threatened — at  home  and  alaroad.  In  splto 
of  attacks  upon  theee  tl^h  Uxheritaneea, 
there  is  genius  enough  In  the  Individuals 
In  this  nation  to  give  us  la  material  well- 
being  and  political  and  social  and  spiritual 
enrichment  a  futiire  that  1(^11  exceed  even 
the  amazing  progrees  of  the 

But  we  shall  need  to  bi 
ftcult  problems  of  our 
quaUttee  of  character,  lnd{ 
discipline  which  have  noade 
and  this  nation  great.  We  s! 
ttanUy  reaffirm  our  deep  falih  In  the  dignity 
or  the  indlvldiial  and  in  his  preatlon  by  Al- 
mighty God.  Otir  success  depends  upon  you 
H  an  Individual.  May  Ooi  LI  bless  you  and 
flieed  you — in  aU  that  you  dqj 

'Hiank  you. 
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BUL  REQUnUNO  5-ic.axi,  iajc 
ESTIMATES  ON  P^^ORAMS 

Mr.  STRATTON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

'J'lanlmous  consent  that "' 
from  Florida  tMr.  Bxmra. 
Us  remarks  at  this  point 
•nd  Include  extraneous 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t< 
objection  to  the  request 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  obJectl<m 


COST 


gentleman 
']  may  extend 
n  the  Rxcoto 
^tter. 

„  jre.    Is  there 
the  gentleman 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Sfcieaker.  I  have 
««*y  Introduced  a  billl  which  would 
•mend  the  rules  of  the  Hnose  to  require 


-  -— »-  »«»»wj  »*i  buc  aniux  bu  require 

committee  reports  on  bills  to  include  an 
««tlniate  for  the  first  5  fiscal  years  of 
gecmc  costs  of  a  proposid  program.  I 
wei  this  bill  will  put  "tc^th"  in  Public 
Uw  801  of  1956  and  whlckistffl  today  re- 
JWres  the  executive  bran^  to  give  such 
«™atM;  but  this  has  »eai  compUed 
^  only  on  a  limited  it^e.  My  bill 
J«ud  aUow  any  Member  if  Congress  to 
ojuect  to  the  conslderatio  li  of  the  pend- 

2?*,°?^?'°**  ™^^  ^  'f»rt  oompltog 

wiin  this  rule.  "^ 


We  have  a  duty  to  work  toward  human 
progress,  and  I  feel  that  this  requires 
us  to  msdntain  sound  fiscal  policies,  for 
otherwise  we  put  unnecessary  burdens 
on  our  generation  and  those  that  follow. 

Elxpanding  social  and  other  programs 
to  Infinite  limits  or  unnecesary  propor- 
tions without  any  logical  planning  or 
perQiective  on  the  total  freedom  on  re- 
sponsibility aspects  will  harm  the  people 
the  programs  seek  to  help.  The  fiscal 
pr(A>lem8  we  face  today  are  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Congress,  rjpt  Just  the 
executive  branch:  for  it  is  the  Congress 
which  authorizes  these  programs  and  ap- 
pn^rlates  the  necessary  funds.  It  is  not 
all  the  fault  of  the  executive  branch,  as 
msuiy  would  have  us  believe.  It  Is  largely 
the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  cut  out 
what  is  not  needed  and  substitute  funds 
for  items  necessary  for  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, our  defense,  and  existent  welfare 
programs;  or  In  some  cases  to  forgo. 
postpcHie.  or  reduce  new  programs. 

M^  bill  will  not  provide  the  entire 
answer  to  the  problem  of  how  to  main- 
tain fiscal  responsibility,  but  it  will  help. 
If  It  Is  coupled  with  a  computerized 
analytical  capability  that  would  be  pro- 
vided the  Congress  hi  my  bill,  HJl.  13446, 
which  would  establish  a  oongreuional 
comptroUershlp,  I  feel  that  the  pendu- 
lum of  power  which  has  slipped  away 
from  the  Congress  to  the  executive  will 
again  return  to  Its  Intended  place. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 
(A  reaolutlon  amending  the  Bulea  of  the 

House  of  Bepresentattvea  to  require  the 

Indualon    of    additional    Information    In 

committee  reporta  on  certain  bllla  and 

Joint  reeolutlons) 

Beaolved,  That  Rule  xm  of  the  Bulea  of 
the  House  of  Bepreaentattvee  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"7.  Whenever  a  omnmlttee  reports  a  bill 
or  Joint  resolutton  which,  as  reported.  wlU 
entail  an  estlmatad  annual  expenditure  of 
appropriated  funda  In  excess  of  81/)00.000 
and  which  propoaea  the  ereatlaa  or  expan- 
aton of  any  function,  activity,  or  authority 
of  any  d^Mutment.  agency,  Indi^iendent 
eatabllahment.  or  Inatrumeatallty  of  the 
executive  branch,  or  Judicial  branch,  ca  the 
Oovemment.  In  addition  to  those  functions, 
actlvltlee,  and  authorltiee  "yi^ttng  at  the 
time  such  blU  or  Joint  reeduUon  Is  rep(vt«d. 
It  shaU  Indude  In  Ita  report  or  In  an  accom- 
panying document  a  statement,  for  each  of 
the  first  five  fiscal  yean  during  vrtilch  auoh 
additional  or  expanded  function,  activity, 
or  authority  la  proposed  to  be  In  effect,  dls- 
doslng  the  estlmatad  »w^»^tr|'^^^  additional — 

"(1)  man-yean  of  dvlllan  employment,  by 
general  ca^gorlea  of  poaltlons. 

"(3)  eiqpatMlltures  for  peraonal  aervloaa. 
and 

"(3)  expendlturee  for  all  purpoees  other 
than  personal  aervloes,  which  are  attribut- 
able to  such  function,  acttvlty,  or  authority 
and  which  wUI  be  required  to  be  effected 
by  such  department,  agency,  independent 
eatabllahment,  cr  InstoumentaUty  In  c<»i- 
nectlon  with  the  performance  of  such  func- 
tion, activity,  or  authority." 


RESOURCE     CONSERVATION     PRO- 
TE9CTS  NATION'S  WEALTH 

Mr.  8TRATTC»f .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  db  la  Qakza]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RccoBo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DK  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  most  concerned  about  the  lack  of 
public  interest  and  support  In  resource 
iconaervation  and  development.  The 
true  wealth  of  this  Nation  has  always 
beoi  measured  In  its  soil  and  water 
resources. 

This  was  the  source  of  our  strength 
when  we  were  an  emerging  natlosi.  It 
has  sustained  us  wdl  ever  since.  But 
our  future  Is  in  doubt  If  we  do  not  today 
husband  these  resources  more  dillgenUy 
than  we  have  In  the  past. 

Our  own  burgeoning  i>opulation  is 
putting  unprecedented  demands  on  both 
soil  and  water  resources.  In  addition, 
hungry  people  throo^iout  the  free  world 
look  to  us  for  food  azKi  fiber  until  they 
can  develop  their  own  natural  resources 
and  become  self -sustaining. 

To  meet  these  commitments,  we  must 
pla^  our  land  uses  wisely.  The  small 
band  of  dedicated  conservationists  work- 
ing^ toward  this  end  have  my  full  support 
and  appreciation. 

In  the  ISth  Congressional  District  of 
Texas,  we  know  the  importance  of  re- 
source management.  Fanners  and 
ranchers  In  this  rdatively  small  section 
of  the  State  produce  about  10  percent  of 
all  the  cash  crops  in  Texas.  Most  at  the 
citrus  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  the 
State  come  from  this  congressional 
district. 

The  13  counties  Included  are  com- 
pletely Uanketed  by  locally  govoned 
soil  and  water  conservation  distrtets. 
Their  progress  in  soil  and  water  con- 
servation on  individual  farms  has  been 
cxoeptloaaUy  good.  Their  interest  In 
watershed  development  oontlwaes  to  out- 
strip pUumlng  assistance  funds. 

Two  watershed  projects  under  Puldlo 
Law  5M  are  currently  under  ooostrue- 
tlon  and  13  more  are  among  the  63 
throughout  the  State  competing  for 
planning  priori^  recommendations. 

In  Camoron  County,  the  sponeors  of 
three  watershed  projects  decided  to  move 
ahead  on  their  own.  The  local  people, 
through  the  Cameron  County  commis- 
sioners Court,  are  payhig  aU  costs  of  en- 
gineering surveys,  project  evaluation, 
and  i»eparation  of  watershed  woi^ 
plans. 

I  am  proud  of  these  people  and  what 
they  are  doing.  And  I  pledge  my  con- 
tinued support  of  their  efforts  In  con- 
serving and  developing  our  rich  heritage 
of  renewable  natural  resources.  All  of 
us  benefit  by  it. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  ocmaent.  leave  of  ab> 
s«Doe  was  granted  to: 

BCr.  Rsmcix  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Okbalo  R.  Fc«8) .  for  today,  on  aooount 
of  (^Belal  business. 

Mr.  Wtaxt,  for  June  3.  1963-June  20. 
1966.  Inclusive,  on  account  of  official 
business  as  official  adviser  to  World  For- 
estry Congress,  Bbdrld,  Spain,  appointed 
by  Hon.  Jomr  W.  McOoiscacx. 

Mr.  MORZOK  (at  the  request  at  Mr. 
Obiau)   R.   Fou>),    beginning   June   2 
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thitMJgfa  June  7,  1960,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial bualnees. 

&Cr.  MATsxmAOA.  for  period  June  3 
tliixNigh  June  13.  1066,  on  account  of 
burineaa  in  State. 

Mrs.  Mnnc  for  June  2.  June  3.  June  6, 
OQ  account  of  official  ImslneM. 

Mr.  BovcAUO,  for  Tuesday.  Wednes- 
day. Tbursday.  and  Friday.  May  31,  June 

1.  June  2,  and  June  3. 1966.  on  account  of 
the  funeral  of  tbe  Honorable  Walter  B. 
Phelan.  Speaker  of  the  Wyoming  House 
of  Representatives,  at  wbicta.  he  will  be 
a  pallbearer. 

Mr.  PSLLT.  for  June  2  through  June  9, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Fltht  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stbphsms).  from  May  31  through  June 

2.  on  account  of  business  In  district. 


SPBCIAI«  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House.  foUowbig  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Smith  of  CaUfomla.  for  Monday, 
June  6,  1966,  for  30  minutes;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  rem«ii:s  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oiovn)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  HALPmr.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KxTPRKXAir,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Thursday,  June  2. 

Mr.  Bow.  for  30  mlnutiew,  today. 

Mr.  PnuoB.  for  60  minutes,  on  June  6. 

Mr.  AsHBKOOK,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Stratton),  for  30  minutes,  <m  June 
7:  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  STiATToir,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EX'l'ENSlON  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  tbe  Conoskssiohal 
Ricoao,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.MoBLUoi, 

(The  following  Munbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SnuxT(»)  and  to  tndude 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  ViTUH. 

Mr.  FooARTT  in  three  lnstance«. 

Mr.  HowAXB. 

Mr.RoiicAi.ro. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLDTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
tfi^nipon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.^  Bm.  709.  Jotnt  resolution  authortslng 
tbe  PrealdeBt  to  proclaim  the  week  In  wbleh 
June  14  ooeun  am  Katlotud  fftag  Week. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
STEIATTON.     Mr.    Speaker.   I 


move  that  tbe  House  do  now  adjourn. 


Tbe  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  16  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. June  2. 1966.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Uhder  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  frcon  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2462.  A  letter  from  tbe  Cblef  Justice,  Su- 
preme Court  of  tbe  United  States,  transmit- 
ting tbe  report  of  tbe  proceedings  of  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  tbe  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  tbe  provisions 
of  38  U.S.C.  3S1  (H.  Doe.  No.  461);  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

3463.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  ot  tbe 
Army,  transmitting  reports  of  tbe  number  of 
officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters,  Depart- 
ment of  tbe  Army,  and  tbe  Army  Oeneral 
Staff  on  March  31,  1966,  ptirsuant  to  tbe  pro- 
visions of  section  3031(c)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3464.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Legal 
Aid  Agency  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  tbe  annual  report  of  tbe 
agency's  work,  financial  condition,  and  ex- 
penses for  tbe  period  from  Jime  1,  1966,  to 
liCay  81,  19M,  pursuant  to  tbe  provisions  of 
74  Stat.  339,  D.C.  Code  1961;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  tbe  District  of  Columbia. 

2466.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  preferential  allowances  paid  to  cer- 
tain contractor  employees  at  the  Hanford 
Works,  Richland,  Wash.,  Atomic  Energy  Oom- 
mlsslon;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

2486.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  prices  charged  for  meals 
served  to  employees  and  visitors  at  penal 
Institutions,  Bxireau  of  Prisons,  Department 
of  Justice;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

2467.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral at  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  aocelerated  business  collec- 
tion and  d^very  program  at  Baltimore, 
Boston,  and  Waahlngl»n,  D.C,  Poet  Offices, 
Post  OfBce  Department;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2468.  A  letter  from  tbe  Commleslonv,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service,  Depcut- 
ment  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports  con- 
cerning visa  petitions  approved,  aooordlng 
tbe  beneflclarles  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classification,  piirsuant  to  tbe 
provisions  of  section  204(d)  of  tbe  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMnTBBB  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  derk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Report  on  the  United  Nations  financial 
situation,  article  19,  controversy  over  the 
financing  of  U.N.  peacekeeping  operattons; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1604).  Re- 
ferred to  tbe  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Unlmi. 

Mr.  DI008:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Report  of  the  special  study  mlssloa  to  Africa, 
November  37-Deoember  14.  1966;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1666).  Referred  to 
tbe  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House  on  tbe 
State  of  tbe  Union. 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Incular  Affairs.  H^t.  698.  A  bill 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park  In  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  1666).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tlie 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  HJt.  13389.  A 
bill  to  Increase  tbe  amount  authorised  to  be 
ai^jiropnated  for  tbe  devrtopment  of  the 
Arkansas  Post  National  Memorial;  wlthovt 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1607).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House  on  tbs 
State  of  the  Union. 

Jdr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  H.R.  16111.  A  bill  to  provide  for  con- 
tinued progress  in  the  Nation's  war  on  pov- 
erty; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1568). 
Referred  to  tbe  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Bouse  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC   BILU3   AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii    public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BANDSTRA: 

HJl.  15384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packets 
and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  tbe  C(»unlttee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H.R.  16386.  A  bill  relating  to  the  reduction 
of  the  public  debt;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 

HJl.  15386.  A  bill  to  provide  compeiuatloD 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  ofllcen 
klUed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  «rlmes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 

HJt.  16387.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  monthly 
pension  of  $60  to  any  person  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  or  tbe  Navy 
Cross;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Aflaiit. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER : 

H.R.  16388.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Peaee 
Corps  Act  (76  Stat.  612),  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Forrtgn  Affairs. 

ByMr.MCORATH: 

HR.  16389.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  benefiti 
of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  to  oyster  planters;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlcultiire. 

HJl.  16300.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  inccoM 
certain  reimbursed  ihovlng  ezpensee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  MasHMOiusetts: 

HH.  15391.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  sale  of 
standard  silver  dollars  held  by  the  Treasury; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

HJt.  16393.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  Invest- 
ment credit  allowable  with  req>ect  to  fs- 
ellltles  to  control  waiter  and  air  pollution: 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  B33!(X>ES  ot  PennsylvanU: 

HJi.  16398.  A  blU  to  convey  certain  laadi 
to  the  Borough  of  Shamokln,  Pa.;  to  tlM 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

HJt.  16394.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Intenul 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  oontributloos  to  candidates  for  electtv* 
Federal  oOlce  or  to  political  parties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaits. 
By  Mr.  VIVIAN: 

HJL  16396.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  MentslB*- 
tardation  Faculties  ConstrucUon  Act  in  ofO« 
to  permit  the  construction  of  classroooM  un- 
der  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Intartw* 
and  Pofetgn  Oommeroe. 
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HJt.  16396.  A  bill  to  stiengtben  tbe  anti- 
trust laws  by  prohibiting  ^payment  to  or 
receipt  by  persons  llcensei  Li  to  engage  In  the 
practice  of  medicine,  of  JfoOt.  rebates,  re- 
funds, commlsalons,  dlsc^mts,  rentals,  or 
other  valuable  considerations  in  connection 
with  the  supplying  to  patl4ats  drugs,  devices, 
or  other  products  preecrlb  sd  by  such  licens- 
ees; to  tbe  (Tommlttae  on  .he  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN:       I 

HJt.  16397.  A  bill  to  am^ttd  title  38  of  tbe 
United  Statee  Code,  to  increase  the  rate  of 
pension  to  certain  vetera^d  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  n.  and  tbe  Kof^an  conflict,  their 
widows  and  children,  and  fiqr  other  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  VetdPanfi"  Affairs. 

H.R.  16398.  A  bill  to  amend  section  521  Of 
title  38,  United  States  CodH  to  exclude  from 
consideration  as  Income,  lioi:  the  purpose  of 
determining  eligibility  fori  pension,  all  pay- 
ments of  any  kind  or  frofn  any  source,  in- 
cluding salary,  retlrementijor  annuity  pay- 
ments, endowments  or  i  ' 
s  veteran  receives  or  Is 
after  attaining  age  72;  to 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  15399.  A  bUl  to  Incj 
pension  payable  to  certain  'veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  Wttf  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict, 
their  widows,  and  certain  other  dependents, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  I 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER  I 

HJt.  15400.  A  bin  to  ^ist  the  several 
States  In  establishing  bosdltal  facilities  and 
programs  of  posthoepital  aftercare  for  the 
care,  treatment,  and  rehajillltation  of  nar- 
cotic addicts,  and  for  otbe]}  purposes;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Interstate  aMd  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK 

HR.  15401.  A  bill  to  ami 
lie  Law  874,  81st  Congr« 
Commissioner  of  Educatlo: 
recent  data  available  in  n)aklng  allotments 
among  tbe  States  tbereun<ler;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  I^ibor. 
By  Mr.  TODD:  [^ 

HJt.  15402.  A  bill  to  estaUtsh  safely  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicle  tlrep  sold  or  8hlm>ed 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C<Hnmlttee 
on  Rules. 
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PRIVATE  BILI^  AND  RBSOL17ITON8 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU.  private 
bills  suid  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  aa  fellows: 
By  Mr.  BA'TES: 

HJt.  16400.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Olxueppe 
Tocco;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

HJt.  16407.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  John 
Dennis  Chambers,  Vlckl  JUl  Chambers,  PhUlp 
Michael  Chambers,  Peter  Gregory  Chambers, 
and  Ejithleen  Anne  Chambers;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judiciary. 
ByMr.MATHIAS: 

HJt.  15408.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Mrs. 
Hanla  M.  Warfield;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

HJt.  16400:  A  blU  for  tbe  relief  of  Mario 
Cutolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

H.R.  16410.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  FeUce 
Bofflce;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  16411.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Joae 
Jesus  ViUalobos;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  15412.  A  bill  for  tbe  reUef  of  Rosa 
Blnettl;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

HJt.  16413.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonino 
Rufllno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  RSES: 

HJt.  15414.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Rosarlo 
Rodrlguea  and  her  mlncu:  son,  Federloo  Rod- 
riguez; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
By  Mr  SCHXDXB: 

H.R.  16416.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Sidney 
Qlbaon  and  Umllta  Oibeon;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  tbe  Jtidldary. 

■■         He^        ■■ 


DBSiaNATION    OF    ACHNQ   PRESZ- 
DENTTRO  TEhSPORB 

.    The  legislative  cle^  read  the  f  oUowlng 
letter: 

U.S.  Bbxktw, 
PttaaKMT  nto  tsbookb, 
Wa^ington,  D.C.,  June  I.  iSM. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  tan^KirarUy  absent  tram,  tbe  Senate, 
X  appoint  Hon.  Howao  W.  Oanwow,  a  Senator 
from  tbe  State  of  Nevada,  to  perform  tbe 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Cael  Hatdkh, 
Pretident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CANNON  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Manstuld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
May  27, 1966,  and  Tuesday.  May  31, 1966. 
was  dispensed  with. 


for  other  pur- 
Interstate  and 


td  the  Internal 
Committee  on 


In  Interstate  commerce, 
poses;  to  the  Committee 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

ByMr.  WATTS: 

H.R.  15403.  A  bUl  to 
Bevenue  Code  of  1964;  to 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHELF: 

HR.  16404.  A  blU  to  prdilde  for  exetx^ 
tlons  from  the  antitrust  lips  to  encourage 
automobile  manufacturers  In  the  Joint  de- 
velopment of  safety  devlcM,  facilities,  and 
procedures;  to  tbe  Commlltke  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HR.  16405.  A  bill  to  ame^d  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  per- 
owitage  depletion  method  of  determining  tbe 
deduction  fca-  depletion  *f  natural  re- 
•ources;  to  the  Conamltteaj  on  Ways  and 
Means.  1 

By  Mr.  ROTBAL:         \ 

H.J.  Res.  1154.    Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  Presjient  to  set  aside 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  June  1, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Howabo 
W.  Cannon,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Nevada. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJ}.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Ood  of  the  nations,  in  this  forum  of 
government  we  oxne  to  Thee  in  sure 
confidence  that  the  way  of  the  Republic 
is  down  no  fatal  slope  but  up  to  freer 
light  and  air. 

Again.  In  the  cycle  of  the  years,  a 
grateful  nation  founded  on  spiritual  veri- 
ties has  remembered  its  yesterdays  and 
its  stirring  past. 

O  valiant  hearts,  who  to  your  glory 
came  through  dust  of  conflict  and  thro' 
battle  flame;  your  memory  hallowed  in 
the  land  you  loved: 

Proudly  you  gathered,  rank  cm  rank  to 


REPORTS   OF  A  COMMITTEE   SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

PuiBuant  to  tbe  order  of  the  Senate 
of  May  26,  1966. 

Tbe  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted  on  May  31,  1966: 

By  Mr.  MONRONET,  from  tbe  Committee 
on  Commerce,   without   amendment: 

8.2367.  A  bUl  to  extend  tbe  provisions  of 
Utle  xm  of  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Act  of 
1968,  relating  to  war  risk  Insurance  (Rept. 
No.  1196). 

By  Mr.  PASTORS,  from  the  Committee  oa 
Ootameroe.  with  aa  amendment: 

S.  1015.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Oommunloa- 
tlons  Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to  give  tbe 
Federal  Communications  Oommlaslon  au- 
thority to  prescribe  r^^iilatlons  for  tbe  man- 
ufacture, import,  sale,  shipment,  or  use  ot 
devices  which  cause  harmful  Interference  to 
radio  reception  (B^t.  No.  1194) . 


MESSAQES  FROM  THE  ^>RE8IDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE  SBAWAT 
DEVELOPMENT  COIU*ORATION— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  447) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 

-^ „ „,. —  ..^„^.  «»„„  w      J  ^  ...  ,  States,  which,  with  the  accompanying  re- 

»nd  proclaim  tbe  first  Sundny  In  June  1966    V'  ^,J°^  heorA  God  s  message  from    port,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
M  Teacher  R,»,i.n,K,o.,„.>  n—.  *_  *».-  ^ —      afar;  all  you  had  hoped  for.  all  you  had,    f^elgn  Relations* 

you  gave  to  save  mankind — ^yourselves 


Teacher  Remembrance  pay;  to  tbe  Com 
mittee  on  the  Judlolary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.  Res.  874.  Resolutioii  I  amending  tbe 
KUles  of  the  House  of  Repri  4entatlveB  to  re- 
quire the  inclusion  of  additional  informa- 
tion in  committee  reports  On  certain  blUa 
Jhd  Joint  resolutions;  to  tli  Committee  on 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H.  Res.  876.    Resolution  j^fovldlng  for  the 

conslderaUon  of  tbe  blU  M]i.  14904.  to  re- 

»«e  poetol  rates  on  certain  I  a  urth-claas  'nn*}. 
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you  scorned  to  save. 

In  the  assurance  of  that  faith  which 
overcometh  the  world,  strengthen  us  to 
give  the  best  that  is  in  us  against  the 
wrong  that  needs  resistance,  for  the  right 
that  needs  assistance,  and  for  the  fu- 
ture in  the  distance  and  the  good  that 
we  may  do. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Master  of 
all  good  workmen.    Amen. 


To  the  Congreu  of  fke  United  Statet: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  Public  Law  358.  83d  Congress,  I 
transmit  herewith  for  the  information  of 
the  Congress  the  annual  report  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration, covering  its  activities  for  tbe  year 
ended  December  31, 1965. 

LTHDOH  B.  JOBWSOIf . 

The  Whxti  House.  May  31.  1966. 
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gyiBMfl'H/K  MBBSAaES  REFERRED 

A»  in  MMcattve  acMlon. 

Tbe  ACTINO  PRIMirnCHT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  meMagee 
from  ttie  Presldtnt  of  tbe  United  Stotee 
■ulanittinff  sundry  nominations  and 
withdrawing  the  nombiatlon  of  Edward 
N.  D.  Fltiterald  to  be  postmaster  at  Je- 
mes  (firings.  N.  Ifez.,  which  nominating 
messages  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAQE     FROM     THE     UOUBB— 
ENROLLED  BTTJi  STONED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  RBpn- 
sentatives.  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
^Deaker  had  afBzed  his  slgnatiire  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  2471)  to  improve  and 
clarify  certain  laws  of  the  Coast  Ouard. 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  ^oe  President. 


FBTmON 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Borough  ot  Bound  Brocric. 
HfJ.,  praying  for  the  enaetmoit  of  legis- 
lation to  set  aside  14ay  39  of  eaeh  year, 
the  birthday  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  as  a 
nati(»al  hcdiday,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Ctmunittee  (xi  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  f<dlowlng  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  ICr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Oooimlttae  on 
Interior  and  InaiiUr  Affaln,  wltb  an  un«nd- 

8. 3838.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
a  memorial  in  the  Dletrlct  oS  OolumblA  to 
den.  John  J.  Ferahlag  (Rept.  No.  1196) :  and 

HJt.  7403.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eetab- 
Itahment  of  the  Chamlwil  Treaty  National 
Memorial  In  the  city  of  El  Paao,  Tex.,  and 
for  other  purpoeee  (Rept.  No.  1197) . 

By  lir.  CHX7BCH.  tram  the  Oommlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affair*,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  833.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public  land 
In  Wyoming  to  Clara  DoHar  Wire  (Rept.  No. 
1190);  and 

8.S0Qa.  A  bill  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
title  to  certain  real  property  In  the  State  of 
Oregon  owned  by  John  Johnaon  (Rept.  No. 
1300). 


AMENDSOirr  OF  SECTION  502  OF 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT.  1936,  RE- 
LATINO  TO  CONSTKUCrKW  DIF- 
FERENTIAL SUBSIDIES — ^REPORT 
C^  A  COBOtl'lTEE— INDIVIDDAL 
VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1198) 

Mr.  BARTUnr.  BCr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  report 
favoraUy,  with  an  amendment,  the  bill 
S.  2898.  to  amend  section  802  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936.  relating  to  oon- 
structlMi  dUTerential  subsidies,  and  I 
submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask  unani- 
mous oonsmt  that  the  r^wrt  be  printed, 
together  with  the  indivldaal  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lavschi]. 


"Hie  ACITNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  wiU  be  received,  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and,  without  objectitm,  the  report  wHl 
be  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 


BILL3  INTRODUCED 

BOls  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  ocmsent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  ICr.  THX7Rimn>: 
8. 8439.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1966  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
being  charged  In  conneetiosi  with  projecta 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  other  pur- 
poeee; to  the  Oommlttee  on  Public  Worka. 

8. 8480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1906  In  ordei 
to  authorise  the  approval  of  courses  In  fll^t 
training  under  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(8eo  the  remarks  at  Mr.  Trxtbicomd  when 
he  Introduced  the  first  above-mentlcmed  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVIT8: 
8.3481.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount  of 
real  and  personal  property  which  may  be  held 
by  the  American  Academy  In  Rome;  to  the 
Ocmmlttse  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
8. 8433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  sodal  work  manpower  training;  to 
the  Onnmlttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  UOfnsotnCT: 
8.8488.  A  bill  to  make  It  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  steal,  embeszle.  or  otherwise  unlaw- 
fully take  property  from  a  pipeline;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  ranarks  of  Mr.  Monbonxt  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONRONET  (by  request) : 
S.  3434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avla- 
Uon  Act  of  1968  In  order  to  llnUt  the  UablUty 
of  tr^  tnsurance  sold  within  the  oonflnee  of 
an  airport;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monbonxt  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    CLARK    (for    himself,    Mr. 
CooKB,    Mr.    Javtts.    Mr.    Kvchkl, 
Mrs.  Nkobkbqxs,  Mr.  Moasz,  and  Mr. 
Hast): 
8. 8438.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  election 
laws,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clabk  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  M088  (for  hbnaeU.  Mr.  Kw- 
MB>T  Of  Massachusette,  Mr.  Wnxum 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Toumo  of 
Ohio) : 
8.8436.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XIZ  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assist  In  assuring  the 
avallabUlty  of  both  nursing  home  and  alter- 
native nonlnstltutlonal  services  for  recipients 
of  assistance  thereunder,  to  encourage  the 
use  whenever  professionally  determined  to  be 
appropriate  of  nonlnsUtnttonal  servloee  for 
such  recipients,  to  sstebllsh  basic  standards 
of  quality  for  nursing  home  and  home  health 
services  provided  to  such  recipients,  and  to 
provide  for  fair  and  equlteble  reimbursement 
for  thoee  providing  health  care  services  to 
soflb    reetplente;     to    the    Committee    on 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moes  when  he 
Introdooed   the   above   bUI.   which   i^tpear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MoQXE: 

8.8487.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jack  L. 
PhU^poC;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Itr.  8MA1BBUS: 

8. 8488.  A  bin  to  amsnd  saotton  6(1)  «r 
the  Universal  MOttazy  Training  and  Barries 
Aot.  as  amended,  relating  to  the  defermaat 
of  studente  under  such  act;  to  the  Comnilt- 
tee  OD  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remaita  of  Mr.  Bkathbs  when 
ha  Introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ANDBR80N: 

8. 3489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  CsHos 
Artur  Nevee  Nunee  Almeida  and  bla  wife, 
Alloe  Oeu  Montelro  Alvee  Almeida;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  BRBWSTXB:  •• 

8. 8440.  A  bm  to  grant  court  leave  to  em* 
ployees  of  the  Dhlted  States  when  appearing 
as  witnesses  on  behalf  of  a  State  In  any 
Jodldal  proceeding:  to  the  Committee  en 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Baxwarxa  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  aj^Mar 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BKNNCTT: 

8. 3441.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  one  Welasenberg  rheogonlometer  for  the 
use  of  the  University  of  Utah;  to  the  Com' 
mlttee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KXNNEDT  of  New  York: 

S.  8443.  A  blU  to  amend  title  ZDC  of  the 
Social  Security  Aot  to  permit  the  states  to 
exercise  a  wider  discretion  In  determining 
which  functions  and  activities  will  be  as- 
signed to  partlciUar  agendee  of  the  State 
In  administering  Stote  programs  designed 
to  carry  out  the  purpoeee  of  such  title;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  KxmrxDT  of  New 
Tot^  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


DISCHARGE  OP  CXiMMTITEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  FROM  (X)NSIDERA- 
TION  OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 763 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  269)  to  discharge  the  Committee 
on  the  Judldlary  from  the  further  consid- 
eration of  House  Joint  Resolution  763, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dnasur, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
INO  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINB 
MORNINO  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsracu).  and  br 
unanimous  consult,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  bual- 
nees  were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  RIVER  AND  HAR- 
BOR ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  THX7RMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  River  and  Hsi^ 
bor  Act  of  1965.  This  biU  would  prohiUt 
the  Imposition  of  fees  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  waters  and  other  facUitlei 
constructed  by  tbe  Oovemment  on  proj* 
ects  for  navigation  or  flood  contr^  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  CoNctBssioirAi.  Rxcosb  at  the  ooo- 
dusion  of  my  remarics. 

Mr.  President,  this  bUl  is  identical  to 
the  amended  bm  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Public  Works  Committes 


the  chsjges 

at  95  dif- 

throughout 

ed  to  reduce 


of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  is 
Intoided  as  a  clariflcatiop  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Land  and  W4ter  (Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965  as  It  relates  to  the 
odlection  of  entrance,  Amission,  and 
user  fees  in  connection  jirith  Corps  of 
fngineers  projects  havW  reservoirs, 
pools,  or  other  water  areas^  In  my  Judg- 
ment, it  is  necesBuy  that  Congress  pro- 
ceed with  expedition  to  oqibider  and  en- 
act this  bill,  even  though  ||he  announce 
ment  by  the  Secretary  ojrj  the  Army  of 
March  4,  1966.  relating 
for  outdoor  recreational 
ferent  lakes  and  reservi 
the  country,  has  been  m( 
lubstantially  the  areas  lor  which  fees 
are  to  be  collected.  Ne|i«rthele8s,  the 
legislative  authority  is  stiUl  intact;  and 
at  some  future  date,  the  f ^s  may  be  im- 
posed and  collected  at  aU  95  locations, 
and  even  more,  unless  (ti^ngress  takes 
action  to  prevent  it.  [ 

These  lakes  and  reserroirs  are  con- 
structed with  tax  funds  collected  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  were 
built  primarily  for  same  major  govern- 
mental purpose  complexly  aside  and 
wart  from  recreation.  Tne  people  have 
already  paid  for  these  {facilities  and 
should  not  be  charged  for  kn  occasional, 
or  even  a  frequent  use  (rf^  Ihem.  When 
the  dams  which  have  creawd  the  sources 
of  water  were  constructedj  in  virtually  aU 
cases  the  Congress  guaranteed  the  people 
that  their  use  would  remain  free  of 
charge  in  the  following  liAguage  which 
Is  contained  in  the  Flood  (Tontrol  Act  of 
1944:  T 

The  water  areas  of  all  suet  reeervolrs  shaU 
be  open  to  public  use  generally,  without 
charge,  for  boating,  avrlmmln  g,  bathing,  fish- 
ing, and  other  recreational  i  purposes,  and 
ready  access  to  and  exit  fsom  such  water 
ues* 

ihmi 


along   the  shores   of 
be    maintained    for 


such  reservolzs 
fMieral    pubUo 


Congress  is  obligated  ^>  honor  this 
guarantee  and  insure  for  all  future  gen- 
erations that  the  use  and  enjoyment 
ot  these  facilities  will  n^t  have  to  be 
paid  for  twice — once  by  their  tax  dollars 
and  then  again  by  a  fee  which  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Fedetatal  fishing  li- 
cense. T| 

On  May  13,  1965,  mori'than  a  year 
Vo  I  Joined  in  introducing  legislation 
which  would  have  prevented^ the  imposi- 
tion and  collection  of  thSSe  fees.  Now 
toat  the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  reported 
an  amended  bill,  I  think  it  would  ex- 
Wdlte  matters  considerably  to  have  the 
House  bill  Introduced  Withe  Senate. 
Tm  prompt  enactment  of|  this  proposal 
*U1  keep  the  use  and  enjoyinent  of  these 
waters  and  faclllUes  freeipf  charge,  as 
wey  were  Intended  to  b^  and  as  they 
ought  to  be.  ] 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDBMT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  leSved  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  andTwithout  ob- 
»oaoa.  the  biU  will  be  printed  in  the 

"■COM.  I  j 

.  J^^e  bUl  (8.  3429)  to  anJiLd  the  River 
•JW  Harbor  Act  of  1965  tdbrohlbit  cer- 
*^  fees  being  charged  \h  connection 
»nh  projects  for  navigation,  flood  con- 
^•^Z^^"  purposes.  Introduced  by 
■r.  THUMoin).  was  received,  read  twice 


by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  <urdered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicosD.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
Ameriea  in  Oongren  assembled.  That  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  ssctlon  816  as  section  818  and 
adding  Immediately  foUowlng  section  814 
the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"Sac.  818.  No  fee  or  charge  shaU  be  col- 
lected or  received  \inder  authority  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1966  for  entrance,  admission,  or  acceaa  to  the 
project  area  (Including  the  iraters),  or  for 
the  use  of  mlnlm\mi  recreational  faclUtlas 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
at  such  project  area,  of  any  project  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers." 


UNLAWFUL  TAKINO  OF  PROPERTY 
FROM  A  PIPELINE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  make  it  a  criminal  offense  to  steal, 
embezzle,  or  otherwise  unlawfully  take 
property  from  a  pipeline.  This  bill 
amends  section  659  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  and  is  deidgned  to  give  inter- 
state pipelines  the  same  protection  now 
afforded  other  interstate  carriers. 

Most  pipeline  thefts  occur  at  pump 
stations  which  are  situated  50  to  100 
miles  apart  along  the  Nation's  interstate 
pipeline  system.  Formerly  pump  sta- 
tions were  attended  around  the  clock  by 
pipeline  personnel  who  usually  lived 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  sta- 
tion. Today,  because  of  advanced  tech- 
nology, many  pump  stations  are  remotely 
controlled  and  operated  from  other  sta- 
tions many  mUes  away.  Most  of  ^e 
remotely  controlled  stations  are  located 
in  isolated  areas  and  protected  only  by  a 
fenced  enclostire.  These  stations  in  re- 
mote areas  are  easy  prey  to  thieves  who 
break  into  the  pump  stations  and  tap 
the  pipeline.  OenenOly,  this  thief  is  not 
the  petty  thief  who  steals  only  a  few 
gallons  of  gasoline  but  professional,  or- 
ganized gangs  that  steal  five  and  ten 
thousand  gallons  of  gasoline  at  one  time. 

A  number  of  thefts  of  large  amounts 
of  gasoline  have  already  occurred  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  problem  will  get 
Increasingly  worse  as  many  of  the  older 
pipeline  systems  are  updated  by  the  in- 
stallation of  remotely  controlled  stations. 

The  FBI  presently  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  these  thefts.  This  amendment  to 
18  UJB.C.  659  Is  needed  to  give  interstate 
pipelines  the  protection  now  enjoyed  by 
the  railroads,  motor  carriers,  water  car- 
riers, and  air  carriers. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tan- 
pore.  The  blU  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3433)  to  make  it  a  crimhial 
offense  to  steal,  embeole.  or  otherwise 
unlawfully  take  properly  from  a  pipe- 
line, introduced  by  Mr.  MointoincT,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


LIMIT ATION  ON  UABILrnr  OF  TRIP 
INSURANCE  SOLD  WITHIN  THE 
CONFINES  OF  AN  AIRPORT 

Mr.   MONRONEY.    Mr.   President.  I 
Introduce  by  request,  and  for  appropriate 


reference,  a  biU  to  amend  title  ZZ  o(  the 
FMeral  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  air  trip  iiwurance  at  airports, 
either  by  vending  m»i»-hiw^  or  over  the 
counter,  in  excess  of  $50,000. 

The  bill  would  aM>ly  only  to  airport 
sales  of  trip  insuranoe  and  would  not  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  general  travel  insurance 
by  agents  m:  tnsurance  companies  di- 
rectly. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  reouyve 
what  the  commercial  airline  pilots  of  this 
country  believe  Is  the  primary  incentive 
for  aircraft  sabotage,  financial  motiva- 
tion. These  pilots,  represoited  lor  the 
Air  Line  Pilots  Aasodation.  claim  that 
there  have  been  19  incidents  ta  known  oi: 
suspected  sabotage  ot  aircraft  staice  1933. 
Of  these,  6  have  occurred  in  the  United 
States  with  a  resulting  loss  of  210  Uvee. 

The  problem  of  aircraft  sabotage  has 
been  one  of  the  main  concerns  of  com- 
mercial pilots  in  this  counUy  and  for  a 
number  of  years  they  have  sought  relief 
in  the  CcHigress  through  bills  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  air  trip  insuranoe. 

I  am  introducing  this  biU  today  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  public  dis- 
cussion about  air  trip  insurance.  I  h(K>e 
that  f  ran  this  discussion  more  factual 
infcMinaticm  can  be  obtained  on  whether 
air  trip  insuranoe  is  a  prime  incentive 
for  aircraft  sabotage  and  whether  its  re- 
duction to  the  figure  of  $50,000,  or  some 
other  amount,  will  significantly  decrease 
the  likelihood  of  ahxraft  sabotage. 

This  bill  should  also  provtdce  discus- 
sion about  whether  the  reduction  in  the 
amoimt  of  air  trip  insuranoe  will  deter 
aircraft  sabotage  enough  to  override  the 
benefits  which  accrue  to  air  travders 
from  having  air  trip  insurance  available 
in  such  amounts  as  they  desire  to  pur- 
^lase  and  Insurance  companies  desire 
to  sell. 

The  bill  that  I  have  Introduced  is  sup- 
ported  by  the  Air  Ltaie  Pilots  Association 
and  has  the  approval  of  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association,  which  represents  the 
commercial  airlines  of  this  country 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
pnqiHlately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3484)  to  amend  the  PM- 
eral  Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to 
limit  the  liabiUty  of  trip  insurance  sold 
within  the  confines  of  an  airport,  intn>- 
duced  by  Mr.  Moiraoifxr.  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


IMPROVED  NURSINO  HOME  CARE 
FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PA- 
TIENTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appn^riate  reference,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  KKifWKDT],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Wn.LiAKs],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr,  Youwo],  a  bill  to  require 
States  participating  in  Federal-State 
matching  programs  of  medical  twristanoe 
under  title  ZTS  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  make  certain  provisiois  with  re- 
q)ect  to  standards  in  nursing  homes  and 
reimbursement  for  nursing  home  care, 
and  to  biclude  in  their  State  plans  pay- 
ment for  home  health  services  designed 
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to  reduce  the  need  for  long-term  taxtl- 
tntlaoAlisattai  of  pattents.  I  aak  that 
tbe  bill  be  printed  In  the  Rbcou)  at  the 
eondusion  of  my  remarks  and  be  held  at 
the  desk  for  10  days  for  other  Senators 
wtio  may  wish  to  coeponsor. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  OOvem- 
ment  is  the  largest  purchaser  of  nursing 
home  services  in  the  Nation.  Approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  patients  in 
niirslng  homes  today  are  recipients  of 
care  under  old-age  assistance  or  the 
medical -assistance -for- the -aged  pro- 
gram. In  flical  year  1965,  a  total  of 
about  t440  million  was  paid  to  nursing 
homes  for  the  care  of  public  assistance 
patients.  More  than  half  of  this  amount 
was  appropriated  Federal  fimds.  As 
States  develop  new  programs  under  title 
XTX,  which  was  added  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965,  public  assistance 
expenditures  for  nursing  home  care  will 
Increase  sharply  and  the  proportion  paid 
by  Federal  funds  will  be  still  greater  be- 
cause of  the  '  more  liberal  matching 
formula  In  Uie  new  title. 

The  hearings  and  studies  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Long-Term  Care,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  conducted  in  the  ixast 
year  have  pointed  up  a  number  of  prob- 
lem areas  In  which  legislative  action  Is 
needed.  Since  public  assistance  under 
tlUe  XIX  will,  by  1970.  represent  the 
major  mechanism  for  providing  long- 
term  care  to  the  aged,  the  Congress  has 
a  re^Tonslblllty  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
gram will  provide  the  apprwrlate  type 
of  care,  care  of  high  quality,  and  care 
rendered  in  suitable  and  safe  surround- 
ings. Briefly,  this  bill  would  make  the 
following  major  additions  to  title  XZK. 

States  would  be  called  upon  to  Include 
as  part  of  the  State  plans  for  medical 
assistance  pajrment  for  heme  health 
services  where  such  services  are  avail- 
able and  axe  deemed  by  the  patient's 
pl^sldan  to  meet  his  needs.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  a  variety  of  services  including 
home  health,  services  are  autborlied  for 
Inclusion  In  the  State  plans.  Five  types 
of  services  are  mandatory  and  these 
heavily  emidiasise  Institutional  care. 
Federal  programs  have  been  criticized, 
and  I  think  with  some  Justice,  for  em- 
phasizing Institutional  services  to  the 
extent  that  an  imbalance  is  produced  In 
the  medical  care  assistance  available  to 
public  assistance  clientele  with  a  result- 
ing tendency  to  promote  the  Institutional 
confinement  of  public  assistance  pa- 
tients. This  is  an  unfortunate  result 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  medical 
care  and  economics. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term  Care 
heard  considerable  testimony  to  the  ef- 
fect that  many  patients  are  being  sent 
to  nursing  homes  who  need  not  be  sent 
there,  while  many  others  could  have  their 
nursing  home  stays  shortened.  If  home 
health  services  were  available.  The  value 
of  home  health  service  proerrams  has 
been  recognised  and  accepted  for  many 
yean.  The  growth  ot  these  programs 
on  the  other  hand  has  been  slow  and 
such  aervlcee  still  are  not  widely  avail- 
able. This  has  been  true  largely  because 
there  has  been  no  meehanlam  of  aMured 
payment  for  sanrloea.  Tbe  medleare  pro- 
gram with  Its  home  health  serrloe  bene- 


fits will  do  much  to  stlmidafte  the  growth 
ot  home  health  agencies.  The  inclusion 
of  these  services  In  public  assistance 
medical  care  will  strengthen  still  further 
the  eoocu»nlc  foundation  of  home  health 
care  services  throughout  the  coimtry,  and 
will  provide  an  alternative  wherever 
these  services  become  available  to  insti- 
tutional care  for  patients  who  are  still 
able  to  live  independently. 

The  bill  also  would  call  upon  States  to 
assiu-e  a  periodic  review  by  medical  and 
other  appropriate  professional  personnel 
of  the  utilization  of  nxirslng  home  care 
by  public  assistance  patients.  Too  often 
patients  entering  nursing  homes  are  sim- 
ply left  to  live  there  for  the  rest  of  their 
days.  There  is  no  evaluation  of  potential 
for  rehabilitation  and  discharge  and  no 
program  of  care  directed  to  that  end. 
Months  and  years  pass  without  thorough 
revtduation  of  a  iMitient's  condition  to 
determine  if  the  services  of  the  home  are 
still  appropriate  and  needed. 

For  patients  who  do  require  nursing 
home  care,  federally  sponsored  medical 
assistance  programs  should  assure  that 
the  care  provided  is  adequate,  profes- 
sionally supervised,  and  rendered  in  safe 
facilities.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very  clear 
from  my  subcommittee's  hearings  that 
this  is  not  now  the  case.  A  great  many 
public  assistance  patients  for  whom  care 
is  now  being  purchased  imder  medical 
care  vendor  payment  programs  are 
actually  receiving  little  more  than  board- 
ing home  or  custodial  care.  According 
to  the  most  recent  figures  we  have  seen 
almost  half  of  the  nursing  homes  In  the 
United  States  have  no  registered  nurse 
associated  with  the  institution.  The 
typical  nursing  home  has  virtually  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  rehabilitation  or  resto- 
rative services  and  no  arrangements  to 
provide  such  services.  The  typical 
nursing  home  has  no  regular  medical 
supervision,  and  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon complsdnts  heard  from  nursing 
home  operators  and  State  health  au- 
thorities is  that  the  attendance  of  the 
patients'  private  physicians  is  Infrequent 
and  perfunctory. 

Nor  can  we  say  that  the  beneficiaries 
of  Federal  public  assltance  programs  are 
even  safely  housed.  Every  few  months 
the  Nation  is  shocked  by  the  news  of  a 
dlsasterous  fire  In  a  nursing  home.  I 
would  like  to  say  at  this  point  that  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio, 
who  Is  a  member  of  my  subconunlttee, 
was  the  first  to  introduce  legislation  to 
require  that  Federal  funds  be  withheld 
from  payments  to  nursing  homes  which 
do  not  meet  appropriate  standards  of 
fire  safety  and  protection.  This  was  con- 
tained in  his  proposed  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 50  which  he  Introduced  over  a  year 
ago.  The  objectives  sought  by  that  reso- 
lution are  embodied  In  provisions  relat- 
ing to  nursing  home  standards  In  the 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  today. 

Mr.  President,  In  fairness  to  the  nursing 
home  field  we  must  acknowledge  that  the 
rates  of  reimbursement  to  nursing  homes 
In  most  States  have  been  Inadequate. 
This  fact  has  been  one  of  the  major  bar- 
riers to  the  proper  enforcement  of  licens- 
ing standards  and  to  upgrading  Vbm  qual- 
ity of  care  and  the  quality  of  facilities 
available  to  nursing  home  patients.  This 


bill  provides  that  payments  to  nundi« 
homes  and  home  health  agexunles  be  <a 
the  basis  of  reasonable  cost  of  the  aerv- 
Ices  rendered. 

Mr.  President,  Federal  funds  must  not 
be  used  to  pay  for  services  not  actually 
rendered.  Federal  fimds  must  not  be 
used  to  buy  services  of  poor  quality,  and 
Federal  funds  must  not  be  used  to  main- 
tain aging  dtlaens  in  surroundings  that 
endanger  their  very  lives.  But  If  we  de- 
mand modem  facilities  and  high  quality 
services  we  must  pay  their  cost.  The 
principle  is  well  esUibUshed  in  the  medi- 
care program  for  all  servloes.  and  is  now 
provided  In  title  XTX  for  hospitals. 
However,  only  hospitals  are  entitled  to 
reasonable  cost  reimbursement  under 
present  law  for  public  assistance 
patients. 

I  have  some  questions  in  my  mind 
about  the  soundness  of  the  principles  for 
determining  reasonable  cost  which  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  recently  developed  for  ap- 
plication to  the  medicare  program.  It  it 
my  understanding  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  \s  currently  reviewing  these 
principles  and  I  am  very  wllUng  to  leave 
these  questions  to  their  expertise.  How- 
ever, I  might  conunent  at  this  point  that 
the  great  majority  of  nursing  homes  in 
this  country  have  been  developed  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  that  in  recognition 
of  this  fact,  when  I  use  the  term  "rea- 
sonable cost"  In  reference  to  nursing 
home  services.  I  have  In  mind  as  one 
element  of  that  cost  a  reasonable  return 
on  the  owner's  Investment  in  the  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  major  item  in 
this  bill  would  make  the  professloosl 
advisory  service  of  the  National  Medical 
Review  Committee  available  to  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  public  assistance 
medical  care  program.  The  National 
Medical  Review  Committee  was  estab- 
lished in  title  XVin  as  a  professional 
advisory  body  for  the  medicare  program. 
Although  potentially  a  larger  and  more 
extensive  medical  care  program  than 
medicare,  title  XIX  at  present  provides 
no  such  professional  advisory  group  to 
periodically  review  and  evaluate  its  d- 
f  ectiveness  in  meeting  the  national  objeo- 
Uves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  Included  In  the  Recohd  at 
this  point  and  that  it  lie  at  the  desk  for 
10  days  so  that  Senators  who  wish  to  eo- 
SPtmsor  the  bill  may  do  so. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, "nie  blU  will  be  received  and  a^ 
propriately  referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
lie  at  the  desk  as  requested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah. 

The  bill  (S.  3436)  to  amend  title  SZ 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assist  in 
assuring  the  availability  of  both  nursing 
home  and  alternative  nonlnstitutiofitl 
services  for  recipients  of  assistance 
thereunder,  to  encourage  the  use  when- 
ever professionally  determined  to  be  ap- 
propriate of  ntmlnstltutlonal  services  for 
such  redptents.  to  establish  basic  stand- 
ards of  quality  for  nursing  home  and 
home  health  services  provided  to  soen 
recipients,  and  to  provide  for  fair  snfl 
equitable  reimbursement  fbr  those  pie* 
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(Tiding  health  care  servlfMs  to  sueh  re- 
iipients.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Moss  (for 
Uinself  and  other  Beaatatn).  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  ttile.  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Ric^iu).  as  follows: 
Be  it  endeted  hv  tTie  S^jnate  and  Houte 
0/  Representatives  of  th»  VMttd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "^bUc  Aaatstanoe 
I«Dg-Term  Care  Amenrtmeiitts  of  1966". 

BmcuMA-nott  or  wvttimam 

''  8k.  9.  Tbe  Oongreea  hereby  finds  and  de- 
oUrte  that  there  la  a  substantial  Vederal 
Interest  and  reepooslblllty  In  assuring  the 
quality  of  nursing  home  services  rendered  to 
patients  under  public  asslyjanoe  programs 
snd  tbe  adequacy  and  safety  of  the  faculties 
In  which  such  services  are  rendered;  that 
tbe  national  Interest  Is  served  by  fostering 
professional  surveillance  of  and  reeponalbll- 
tty  for  care  rendered  in  such  Institutions  and 
b;  promoting  the  development  of  services  de- 
igned to  maintain  and  continue  the  Inde- 
pendence of  aged  Infirm  persons  and  provid- 
ing suitable  alternatives  1p  Institutional 
care;  and  that  to  these  enids  certain  addi- 
tional requirements  upon  tike  States  for  the 
development  and  admlnlslntlon  of  plans 
imder  title  XIX  of  tbe  SoqiptI  Security  Act 
■bould  be  made. 
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8bc.  3.  (a)  (1)  Section  V 
Bodal  Sectulty  Act  Is  amej 
follows: 

"(18)  provide  for  the 
Institutional  and  some  nonlhstltutlonal  care 
and  services,  and,  effective  July  1,  1967.  pro- 
vide (A)  for  Inclusion  of  at  least  tbe  care 
and  services  listed  In  clauses  (1),  (2),  (iS), 
(4),  (6),  and  (7)  of  sectlbn  1906(a),  and 
(B)  for  payment  of  tbe  reasonable  cost  (as 
determined  In  accordance  vttth  section  1905 
(c)  and  with  standards  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  Included  In  the  plan)  of  (1) 
Inpatient  hospital  services  provided  under 
the  plan,  (11)  skilled  nurslnf  home  services 
provided  under  the  plan  land  (ill)  home 
health  care  services  provided  under  the 
plan;". 

(3)  Section  1902  of  Bui 
•mended  by  (A)  striking 
end  of  paragraph  (21),  (B) 
the  period  at  the  end  of  pi  .  _  . 
Inserting  In  lieu  of  such  period  a  semicolon 
loUowed  by  "and",  and  (C)  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  section  thei  following  new 
paragraph:  ' 

"(23)  provide  for  a  regular  program  of 
medical  review  Including  \k.)  periodic  In- 
■pectlons  to  be  made  of  all  Qualified  nursing 
homes  within  the  State  by  one  or  more  medi- 
cal review  teams  (composed  of  pbysldana 
and  other  appropriate  healia  personnel)  of 
the  care  being  provided  Itt  such  nursing 
Monies  to  persons  receiving  btoslstance  under 
the  State  plan  and,  with  re»|>ect  to  each  of 
the  patients  receiving  such  care,  the  necee- 
•ity  and  desirability  of  tbe  continued  place- 
ment of  such  patients  In  such  nursing  homes 
•nd  the  feasibility  of  meeting  their  health 
care  needs  through  alterna|tilve  nonlnstltu- 
tlonal  services;  and  (B)  fof  the  making  by 
•nch  team  or  teams  of  full  and  complete 
f^OTts  of  the  findings  resulting  from  such 
mspectlons  together  with  ahy  recommenda- 
twna  to  the  State  agency  administering  or 
nperrlalng  the  administratis  of  the  SUte 
plan." 

<»>)(1)  Section  1906(a)(4|)|  ol  auch  Act  la 
™»nded  to  read  as  follows:  1 1 

"<*'  sWUed  nxirslng  hoQie  services  pro- 
T^  by  a  qualified  nursing  home  (as  defined 
»  lubsectlon  (d))  for  Iniivlduals 
»an  indlvlduaU  who  are  H  an  lns„...„^ 
nr  mberculoBla  or  mantal  d  laeaaea)  who  are 
«  ym>  Of  age  or  oMIeK". 


(3)  awstlon  1805(a>(7)  at  auch  Act  to 
amended  to  read  as  foUcwa; 

"(7)  home  health  care  aerrleaa  T/mnU^A 
by  a  quaUflad  itota*  health  agency  (aa  de- 
fined In  Bubsaction  (f ) ) :". 

(c)  Section  1908  of  such  Act  la  amended 
l>y  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  aubsectlons : 

"(o)  Vor  purpoaaa  of  aeetton  1903(13)  (B), 
the  term  'reasonable  ooat'  of  Inpatient  hos- 
pital servloes,  sklUed  nursing  borne  servlcea. 
or  of  home  health  care  eervlcea,  Inoladaa 
ooata  incurred  by  the  hospital,  qualified 
nursing  home,  or  the  qualified  hc»ne  health 
agency,  attributable  to  services  of  resldenta- 
In-taalnlng,  medical  students,  student 
nurses,  or  other  trainees  in  medical  techn<d- 
ogy,  who  participate  in  the  provision  of  aucii 
services  If  their  participation  therein  Is  a 
formal  part  of  the  educational  program  of 
a  hoepital,  school  of  medicine,  or  school  of 
nursing.  Such  term  does  not  Include  coats 
attributable  to  the  payment  of  that  part  of 
interest  on  loans  which  Is  payable  by  reason 
of  a  rate  of  Interest  thereon  wl\ich  la  In  ex- 
cess (as  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary)  of  the  rates  pre- 
vailing In  the  locaUty  for  almllar  locms  made 
ditflng  the  same  period. 

"(d)  (1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3).  the 
term  'qualified  nursing  home'  means  a  nura- 
Ing  home  licensed  as  such  by  the  State  m 
which  it  Is  located  pursuant  to  State  laws 
which  provide  that  all  nursing  homes  oper- 
ated within  tbe  State  must  be  licensed  as 
such  and  require,  among  the  conditions  of 
obtaining  or  retaining  a  State  license,  that 
each  niu-slng  home  within  the  State — 

"(A)  supply  to  the  licensing  agency  of  the 
State  full  and  complete  information  as  to 
the  Identity  (1)  of  each  person  having  (di- 
rectly or  Indirectly)  a  proprietary  Interest 
of  10  per  centum  or  more  In  such  nursing 
home,  (11)  In  case  each  nursing  home  Is 
organized  as  a  corporation,  the  name  of 
each  ofllcer  and  director  of  the  corporation, 
and  (111)  In  case  such  nursing  home  is  or- 
ganized as  a  partnership,  the  name  of  each 
partner,  and  to  promptly  report  any  changes 
In  the  Information  required  to  be  reported 
under  this  paragraph; 

"(B)  keep  the  State  llcenalng  agency  fully 
informed  ctirrently  aa  to  all  outstanding 
loans  made  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the 
construction,  acquisition,  renovation,  or 
operation  of  such  nursing  home,  as  well  aa  to 
the  amounts  of  such  loans,  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  they  were  made; 

"(O)  have  a  medical  consultant  who  does 
not,  or  a  medical  committee  none  of  tbe 
members  of  which  has,  a  proprietary  or  other 
financial  interest  (other  than  the  salary  to 
which  he  Is  entitled  as  such  a  consultant  or 
member)  in  such  nursing  home,  which  con- 
sultant or  committee  la  charged  with  reepon- 
Bibinty  for— 

"(1)  developing  for  such  niirslng  home 
policies  relating  to  medical,  nursing,  rehabil- 
itative and  other  professional  health  care. 
Including  requirements  for  clinical  records 
to  be  maintained  on  each  patient  of  the 
nursing  home; 

"(U)  regular  review  by  such  consultant  or 
committee  with  a  view  to  assuring  that  such 
policies  are  properly  being  carried  out,  that 
proper  utilization  Is  being  made  of  conva- 
lescent and  rehabUltatlve  services,  and  that 
there  is  continued  necessity  for  placement 
In  such  nursing  home  of  each  patient 
thereof; 

"(111)  aaeurlng  that  each  patient  In  such 
nursing  home  Is  tjnder  the  care  of  a  per- 
sonal physician  who  makes  periodic  visits 
to  such  patient  consistent  with  the  health 
care  needs  of  such  patient;  and 

"(Iv)  assuring  that  adequate  provision  la 
made  for  the  provision  of  needed  medical 
attention  to  any  patient  of  tbe  nursing  home 
diurlng  emergencies  when  such  patient's  per- 
sonal physician  la  not  available  to  provide 
such  attentloii: 


*(D)  have  and  maintain  an 
nuralng  sarvlee  for  Its  patients,  whieh  ta 
under  the  direction  of  a  profeaalnnal  rsgW- 
tered  nurae  who  la  employed  foll-Uma  by 
such  nursing  home,  and  which  la  oompOMd 
of  aolBclMit  nurslBg  and  auxiliary  panouitfi 
to  provide  adequate  and  propwiy  sviMrTlsaa 
nursing  aerrlces  for  such  patienta  dartng  at! 
hours  of  each  day  and  all  daya  of  each  weak; 
and 

"(K)  have  arrangements  with  one  or  mora 
general  hoepltals  under  which  such  hospital 
or  hospitals  wlU  provide  needed  dlagnoatlc 
eervloes  to  patients  of  such  nursing  home, 
and  under  which  such  hospital  or  hoepltala 
agree  to  accept  immediately  aa  pattamts 
thereof  acutely  Ul  patienta  of  such  nnndng 
home  who  are  In  need  of  ho^ital  care. 

"(2)  Tbe  term  'qualified  nursing  home' 
does  not  include  any  nuralng  home  which 
does  not  meet  standards  of  fire  aafcty  and 
protection  and  other  condlttona  relatUtg  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  Indlvlduala  who  an 
ttUTilahed  aendces  In  nuralng  homaa  touad 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  and  set  forth  tui- 
der  regulations  prescribed  by  lUm. 

"(e)  On  and  after  July  1,  1967  no  Federal 
funds  aball  be  paid  to  any  State  aa  Federal 
matching  under  Titles  I,  XVI.  or  XTX  ot 
this  Act  for  payments  made  to  nursing  homaa 
not  fully  and  cjirrently  meeting  all  require- 
ments for  licensure  In  siich  State. 

"(f)  Tba  term  'quaUlled  homa  health 
agenoy"  means  a  public  or  private  noaproflt 
agency  or  organization,  or  a  aul>dlvlalon  of 
auch  an  agency  or  organization  (Including  a 
subdivision  of  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
hospital)  which — 

"(1)  \B  primarily  engaged  in  tbe  provi- 
sion of  medical  evaluation  and  rurvelUance 
and  skilled  nursing  or  other  therapeutic  serv- 
ices under  medical  supervision  In  the  real- 
denoe  of  the  patient; 

"(2)  has  policies,  eatabllahed  by  a  group 
of  professional  personnel,  Including  one  or 
more  phyalclans  and  one  or  more  registered 
profeselonal  nurses,  to  govern  the  services 
(referred  to  In  paragraph  (I)  which  it  pro- 
vides, and  provides  for  supervision  of  such 
services  by  a  physician  or  registered  profea- 
Blonal  nurae; 

"(3)  malntalna  cUnleal  records  on  all  pa- 
tienta; and 

"(4)  meets  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  to  assure  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  services  provided  by  suoh 
agency  and  to  protect  the  health  and  aafety 
of  the  reciplenta  of  such  aervloea. 

"(g)  The  term  'home  health  care  aervloea' 
Includes  such  services  provided  on  an  out- 
patient basis  In  a  hoepital.  nursing  home, 
clinic,  or  other  health  care  Institution  U 
such  services  are  provided  under  arrange- 
ments between  a  qualified  home  health 
agency  and  such  hospital,  ntuvlng  home, 
clinic,  or  other  Institution,  and  If  such  serv- 
ices can  be  provided  in  such  a  manner  more 
effectively  or  more  economically  than  they 
coTild  be  provided  In  tbe  patient's  residence." 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  amendments  made  to  title 
XTX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  Act  ahall  take 
effact — 

(1)  In  tbe  caae  of  any  State  (aa  defined 
in  aectlon  1101(a)(1)  of  such  Act)  •which 
has  a  State  plan  for  medical  assistance  ap- 
proved (prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act)  under  such  title,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  calendar  quarter  (conunendng 
January  1,  April  1,  July  1,  or  October  I) 
which  oommencea  after  tbe  close  of  tbe  first 
regular  session  of  the  legislature  of  such 
State  which  begins  after  the  data  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  any  other  State,  on  tbe 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
OOQ(^esa  of  the  United  States  shall  be  re- 
garded aa  the  State  lagialatore  of  the  Dlatrlet 
«f  Oohmhta. 
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Bm,  •.  Titto  xiz  of  tt*  aoetei  BMontj 
Aa%  to  fwtlMr  wnwidtl  bf  MUUng  »t  tlM  mm! 
tlMfVaC  ft  Mw  mi  Hull  ■■  foUom: 

"Bh.  1000.  (*)  Tb*  NAtloiua  Madleid  B«- 
vtov  OoauBlttM  wtaMlihacI  pursuant  to  8«o- 
ttOB  1000  of  thto  Aet  to  aathortood  Mid  dl- 
netod  <lB  addltloa  to  lt>  funottom  provlctod 
la  SMtlon  1000(0) )  to  roTtofv  tba  ntUlmtloa 
of  mn  and  Mrrtooo  provldod  undor  State 
plana  pursuant  to  thto  tltla  and  to  maka 
auoh  oOmt  atodtaa  as  may  ba  naesssary  to— 

"(1)  advtoa  tha  Saerotary  with  raspaot  to 
tba  pfOTtoloaa  of  Steta  pM«iams  tor  madtoal 
aaatotanea  undsr  thto  tttla,  poikiss  «*T*'<*'t 
with  tba  bmadsnlng  and  Ubarallainc  of 
stadtoal  aastotanoa  aa  provldad  In  Saotton 
1000(a) ,  and  ooordlnatton  of  tba poUelaaand 
pragnuaa  artmlntstarsd  undsr  nua  XVIU 
•od  thto  tttla. 

"(S)  aaka  sueb  rsonmmsnrtatlons  as  may 
sasm  dsstraMa  tor  fthangas  In  rsgutottona, 
(uldaunas  or  proosduns  affaottng  tba  scope 
of  ssrrleos  and  manaor  m  wblefa  ssrrioas  are 
made  avaUabto.  and  tor  obaacaa  In  programs 
astaMtabad  undsr  tbto  tttto  or  In  thto  tttla. 

"(b)  Tba  Ooinmlttaa  shall  maka  an  annual 
raport  to  tba  Oacratary  on  its  work  and  rec- 
ommandattotM  pursuant  to  subssetton  (a) 
and  sueb  report  shall  be  transmitted 
pronpttr  by  ths  Beeretary  to  tba  Oonv«as." 


AMSsDUJOrr  OP  universal  MIXJ- 

TARY  TRAINZNO  AND  SBBVICE 
ACT.  RKLATINO  TO  DEFERMENT 
OF  STUDENTS 

Mr.SMATHERS.  Ur.  President.  I  In- 
trodiaoe,  for  •ppnvrlate  reference,  s  bill 
to  amend  oeetlon  6(1)  of  the  Universal 
unitary  TValnlnc  and  Servioe  Act  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  deferment  of 
students  under  such  act. 

The  amendment  would  revise  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  secttcm  6(1)  of  the  Uhi- 
Tersal  icmtaiy  Training  and  Service  Act 
to  read  as  follows: 

Nothing  In  thto  Aot  shall  ba  oonstniad  aa 
autbortalng  the  Proaldent  to  provide  tor  tba 
dafcrmant  tram  training  and  aarrloe  in  the 
Armed  Foroee  or  training  In  the  National  8e- 
ourlty  Ttalnlng  Carp*  of  any  student  or  any 
category  or  oategorlea  ot  students  except  as 
qpeotfloaUy  autborlasd  by  thto  subsection  or 
subeeotton  (h)  of  thtoeeotton. 

In  brief,  iti.  President,  the  amendment 
proposes  to  rilmlnat,e  the  carte  blanche 
deferment  of  ooUege  undergraduates  and 
high  school  graduates  about  to  onter  col- 
lege from  thftmovlsloins  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Servioe  Act.  The 
amendment  would  not  remove  the  Pres- 
ident's authority  to  make  deferments  In 
the  national  Interest,  but  would  limit 
those  def omenta  to  the  categories 
ipdled  out  In  subsection  (h)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Thus,  the  President  would  have  the 
authority  to  provide  for  deferment  of 
anyone  "whose  activity  In  study,  research 
or  medical,  dental,  veterlnaxy,  optomet- 
rlo,  ost«(K>athlc.  sdenUflc.  phazmaoeutl- 
eal.  chlrqwaetlc,  chlropodlal,  or  other 
endeavMs  Is  found  to  be  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health. 
aafotar  and  Interest" 

The  Prsridsnt  would  still  have  broad 
diseretkmary  power  to  grant  exemptions 
and  deferments,  but  on  a  far  more 
equitable  basis  than  we  now  have  In 
regard  to  students. 

The  recant  series  of  national  teste  and 
the  system  of  granting  deftermsnt  to 
those  of  high  academic  standing,  re- 


I  of  essentiality,  has  efolved  wide- 
spread criticism  that.  In  my  opinkm.  Is 
JusttflaUe. 

Such  scholastic  exemptions,  I  fear, 
tend  to  breed  the  kind  of  glazing  Inequity 
that  prompted  some  unfortunate  mo- 
mente  In  American  history. 

We  wm  recaU  that  the  slogan  of  the 
New  York  draft  rioters  In  Ju^  1863  was: 
"A  rich  man's  war  and  a  poor  man's 
flght." 

Such  slogans  were  prompted  by  the  fact 
that  a  palpably  unfair  and  undemo- 
cratic draft  law  allowed  an  exemption 
to  anyone  on  the  Unlcm  side  able  to  pay 
$300  for  a  substitute. 

Mr.  President,  In  m^y  opinion,  the  cur- 
rent student  draft  posltl<m  is  one  which 
breeds  similar  Inequity,  favoring  as  it 
does  the  youth  who  Is  able  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  to  extend  his  artft/ia*ni<« 
training  virtually  Indefinitely.  The  rich 
man's  son  Is  thus  theoretically  free  to 
stay  in  school,  while  the  poor  man's  son — 
for  the  most  part— must  report  for  ac- 
tive duty. 

It  Is  an  unflattering  commentary  on 
the  times  when,  as  the  Journal  of  the 
Armed  FOroes  p<^  it: 

Pnlvsrslttes  of  the  nation  obviously  are 
providing  hiding  plaees  for  some  youngsters 
who  seek  and  enjoy  the  beet  of  American 
life  but  shy  away  from  the  responsibilities 
which  dttasnablp  tntwllt 

Mr.  President,  the  amoidment  would 
simply  stete  that  nothing  in  the  Uni- 
versal Mllltaxy  Training  and  Service  Act 
authorises  the  President  to  provide  for 
the  deferment  of  studente,  except  as  pro- 
vided fw  In  section  6(h)  of  the  act. 

I  slncerdy  beUeve  this  amendment  will 
correct  an  Inequitoble  situation,  and, 
therefore,  hapt  the  measure  wUl  be  given 
early  and  f  avoraUe  consideration  1^  the 
Congress. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  win  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  blU  (S.  3438)  to  amend  section 
6(1)  of  the  Uhiversal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act,  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  deferment  of  studente  under  such 
act.  Introduced  by  Mr.  SiCATRns,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Ite  UUe.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


QRANTB  OF  COURT  LEAVE  TO  CER- 
TAIN  EMPIiOYEEB  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  concern  with  the  rising 
rate  of  crime  and  ite  war  against  such 
growth  Is  leading  to  dose  scrutbiy  of  our 
Judicial  proceedings  and  methods  of  cop- 
ing with  the  subsequent  problems. 

We  are  trying  to  encourage  every  dtl- 
len  to  do  his  part  in  combating  this  prob- 
lem and  to  overcome  his  natural 
reluctance  to  participate  In  criminal 
prosecutions.  However,  we  an  also 
throwing  roadblodcs  In  the  paths  of 
many  of  our  consdentloiis  dtlsens  who 
are  Federal  employees  and  who  wish  to 
assist  their  State  in  arresting  the  growth 
of  crime. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  which  would  grant  court  leave 
to  emphiyees  of  the  United  States  whan 


appearing  as  witnesses  on  behalf  of  • 
State  In  any  Judicial  proceeding.  Ua 
bUl  win  make  oompaxi^  the  drcun- 
stances  lnv<:dving  Fedeml  emidayaH 
caned  as  witnesses  for  the  State  ani 
those  invtdvlng  such  employees  serriog 
as  witnesses  for  the  Ftoderal  Qovenuneni 

Under  existing  law.  Federal  employees 
are  allowed  to  testify  on  bdialf  of  Fed- 
eral and  District  of  Ccdumbla  proceed- 
ings without  being  penaUxed  by  having 
the  time  away  from  w(m±  charged  against 
annual  leave.  Yet,  Federal  employees 
appearing  for  the  State  in  crimiiial 
prosecutions  are  unfairly  discriminated 
against  because  they  must  take  eithv 
annual  leave  or  leave  without  pay. 

The  problem  is  particularly  acute  In 
suburban  Maryland  courte  which  sum- 
mon FMeral  employees  to  testify  for  the 
prosecution.  An  emi^oyee's  rductanoe 
to  testify  because  of  the  annual  leave  or 
leave  without  pay  penalties  is  under- 
standable; certainly,  we  should  not  levy 
a  fine  against  those  who  must  do  their 
dvic  duty  Just  because  they  are  on  tbe 
pubUc  paynril.  It  is  imperative  that  «e 
make  court  leave  available  so  that  wit- 
nesses will  volunteer  to  enUst  in  the  war 
against  crime,  and  so  that  the  dvlc- 
minded  dtlzen  wUI  not  be  thwarted  in 
his  attempte  to  do  the  public  a  service. 

Mr.  President,  court  appearances  are 
a  civic  and  social  responsibility  that 
must  be  assumed  by  all  members  of  our 
society  if  we  are  to  make  any  headway 
In  our  eOmta  to  quell  the  increastng 
crime  trend.  We  should  encourage  good 
dtlzenship — not  penalize  it.  Increased 
police  protection  amounte  to  little  if, 
after  an  arrest,  Stete 'witnesses  do  not 
come  forward  and  confront  the  accused 
In  a  court  of  law. 

My  bin  win  anevlate  the  existing  pen- 
alty against  Federal  employees  when 
serving  for  the  benefit  of  the  Stete,  and, 
therefore.  Is  equally  Important  to  com- 
bating crime  and  to  encouraging  good 
dtixensfaip  and  cooperative  attitudes  to- 
ward our  judicial  syston. 

I  respectfully  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
give  this  legislation  their  support. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  recdved  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  3440)  to  grant  court  leave 
to  Nnployees  of  the  United  States  whoi 
appearing  as  witnesses  on  behalf  of  s 
Stete  in  any  Judicial  proceeding,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bbxwstxx,  was  received. 
read  twice  by  Ite  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClTll 
Sovloe. 

AMENDMENT  OF  TTTLB  ZDC  OP  TBI 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  Yoric.  Ur. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dooolas]  and  myself,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  UD 
to  amoBd  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Securltf 
Act  to  permit  the  States  to  exercise  wider 
discretion  in  their  administration  of  the 
medical  care  i»ograms  authorized  ty 
that  title. 

When  title  XIX  was  passed  by  tbe 
House  last  year,  the  biU  that  was  seat 
over  to  the  Senate  required  that  tbe 
State  agency  admlatstering  the  new  yn- 
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nam  would  have  tobe  tl^aameas  that 
which  administered  the  ]  t^eexisting  old 
age  assistance  program:  t|$tt  Is,  the  State 
welfare  agency. 

The  Senate  disagreed 
Finance  Committee  re] 
gave  the  States  "the  oppottunltr  to  select 
the  agency  they  wish  to  Administer  the 
program.  The  committee  plU  leaves  this 
decision  wholly  to  the  S^jittes  with  the 
■cte  requiranent  that  the  jdetermlnatlon 
of  eUglblUty  for  medlci^  aaristanoe  be 
laade  by  the  State  or  lo|Q|Ed  agency  ad- 
ministering State  idans  w^proved  under 
title  I  or  XVT'— Senate  IjtePort  No.  404, 
page  76,  89th  Congress,  l$L  session. 

The  Senate  acted  as  It  did  because  "a 
number  of  witnesses  apnearlng  before 
tbe  committee  expressed  [Qbe  belief  that 
tbe  Stete  health  agency  tibould  be  given 
the  primary  responslbUf^  imder  this 
program" — Ibidem.  The;  provision  ac- 
tually adopted  by  the  Senate  was  a  com- 
proinlse  allowing  any  q^te  agency — 
that  is,  dther  health  or  welfare— to  ad- 
minister the  program.        j 

As  the  Senate  Finance  (Sommlttee  said 
elsewhere  in  ite  report : 

Under  the  House  bill,  tltf  State  agency 
tdmlntoterlng  tbe  new  program  would  have 
to  be  the  Mme  as  that  admix  Ifterlng  the  old- 
age  SMiBtance  program  (If.,  the  weltare 
agency  I .  The  committee,  i  believing  the 
States  should  be  given  monj 
matter,  provided  that  any 
bo  daalignated  to  administer 
loog  aa  the  determlnatl<m  of 
eompUabed  by  the  agency 
oU-age  assistance  program. 
«H.  p.  10,  89th  Cong.,  Ist  sefi) 

When  the  States  begai^j  enacting  en- 
abling legislation  for  title  XIX  this  year, 
it  became  apparent  that  Inere  were  cer- 
tain practical  limlte  on  eaJA^State's  lati- 
tude of  choice.  AlthoughTwelf  are  Com- 
missioner Ellen  Wlnstonj^ade  clear  in 
a  letter  to  me  that  "title  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  permlteliState  pubUc 
health  agency  to  be  th^j  single  State 
•geicy  responsible  for  the  admlnistra- 
tton  of  a  medical  assistance  plan,"  later 
correspondence  revealed  the  Depart- 
ment's view  that  whatever  State  agency 
is  designated  must  have  f'ultlmate  re- 
q)on8lbility  and  account  gblUty  for  an 
«wects  of  the  Stete  plan.  '| 

This  interpretation  of  tne  law  has  had 
and  will  have  practical  dgniflcance  In 
discouraging  the  States  ftom  chooshig 
to  designate  their  public  health  agendes 
y  the  State  agency  to  a^mtalater  tiUe 
XDL  This  is  hiconslstentjwlth  the  con- 
cessional hitent,  as  qudted  above,  to 
«ave  the  decision  wholur   up  to   the 

I<t  me  explain.  Ther^'ls,  for  better 
or  worse,  a  pre-existing  wtejifare  orlenta- 
tton  to  title  XIX.  The  Herr-MUls  pro- 
nam  which  preceded  it  tras  admlnls- 
w«d  by  the  welfare  a^tndes  in  the 

admlnls- 

itlon  in 

Education, 

tn.    In 

lenfs  rul- 

luse  welfare 


Btotes,  and  UUe  XIX 

teed  by  the  Welfare 

"e  Department  of  Heal 

^  Welfare  here  in  Wi 

5*»te  after  State,  the 

™».  as  quoted  above,  will  ^»^  wcxx«c 

"wlals  and  wdf  are-oriented  community 

Mwcles  to  argue  that  the  health  agency 

■powd  not  be  given  prima  i^  responslbn- 

"7  for  the  program  beeiuae  to  do  so 


would  be  to  give  ths  health  agwoey  vltl- 
mato  reaponslhflity,  or.  In  effect,  a  veto 
power,  over  aU  activities  whidi  are  con- 
tracted out  to  be  performed  by  the  State 
welfare  agency.  In  some  States  the 
exlstense  of  such  a  veto  power  may  be  a 
sonroe  of  legitimate  concern. 

Olven  the  Inherent  idoitlfloattam  of 
title  XIX  with  welfare  agendes  and  In- 
tereste.  this  kind  of  argument  wiU  be 
decisive  In  many  States  to  assure  that 
the  State  welfare  agency  wUl  be  dwsen 
to  administer  title  XIX.  And  when  it  Is 
decisive  the  result  win  be  that  the 
State  welfare  agency  as  the  single  State 
agency  wUI  retain  a  veto  power  ova* 
whatever  health  functions  It  ddegates 
to  the  State  pubUc  health  ageiK7.  That, 
too,  may  turn  out  to  be  undeslralde. 

My  ooneaguee  who  coQwnsor  this  leg- 
islation with  me  today  beUeve  last  year 
that  they  were  giving  the  States  a  fuU 
freedom  of  choice.  The  fact  Is  that  this 
win  turn  out  to  be  substantially  Umited 
in  practice,  and  this  Is  unf<ulunate. 
Title  XIX  is  a  program  which  has  both 
health  and  welfare  aspecte,  a  program  in 
which  both  the  State  health  and  State 
welfare  agencies  have  legitimate  respon- 
siblUtles  to  perform.  Sound  public  pol- 
icy dlcates  that  a  State  should  be  able 
to  choose  a  manner  of  administration  for 
title  XIX  which  places  health  functions 
in  the  State  health  agency  and  welfare 
function  in  the  State  welfare  agency  with 
neither  having  a  veto  power  over  the 
other. 

As  Soiator  Skathus  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Gardner  on  AprU  20, 1066.  regarding 
his  understanding  of  the  congressional 
Intent  lnl965: 

It  to  up  to  the  Judgment  of  each  State  to 
decide  whether  two  heads  are  oonoelvably 
better  than  one.  •  •  •  Xach  State  should  be 
free  to  develop  an  administrative  structure 
which  it  believes  suitable  to  Its  needs. 

Although  that  was  our  understanding 
of  the  congresdonal  Intent  in  enacting 
title  XIX,  the  Department  disagreed,  and 
the  legislation  which  we  introduce  today 
Is  designed  to  permit  exactly  the  discre- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Florida  re- 
ferred to  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretery. 
Our  Judgment  is  that  this  prc^xMal  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
require  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  conform  to  what 
we  regard  as  the  Intent  of  the  1965  legis- 
lation. 

As  Senator  AirosaaoN  said  in  a  letter 
on  AprU  19.  1966,  to  Secretary  Oardner: 

As  I  recall  the  situation  which  prompted 
the  Senate  amendment,  we  wanted  to  assure 
the  States  maximum  flexibility  In  working 
out  effective  arrangements  for  tbe  new  pro- 
grams. 

That  Is  what  we  want  to  assure  Mice 
and  for  an  with  the  legislation  that  we 
introduce  today. 

We  do  this  by  adding  a  new  section 
1906(a)  to  title  XIX.  which  provides,  in 
effect,  that  the  single  State  agency  re- 
quirement of  section  1902(a)  (5)  wlU  not 
be  vitdated  by  the  delegation  of  the  fun 
authority  or  respondbUity  for  a  particu- 
lar function  or  acttvlty  to  another  agency 
of  the  State  government. 

It  wUl,  no  doubt,  be  argued  that  it  wUl 
be  an  Impossible  task  admlnlstrattvdy 


tar  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Wdf axe  to  have  to  look  to  two  State 
agmdes  Inrtead  of  one  when  it  has  dUB- 
culty  with  the  administration  of  a  Stats 
program.  I  bdleve  it  Is  sdf -evident  ttiat 
it  win  not  be  slgntScantly  more  difficult 
to  ioak  to  two  heads  rather  than  one. 
There  Is  no  posslbfiity  h«e  of  a  proUf  exa- 
tlon  of  regwaribUltles  among  a  vattety 
of  State  agendes.  We  are  taUdng  only 
about  a  logical  division  of  health  and 
welfare  icqDonslUUties  between  two 
State  agencies. 

I  do  not  bdleve  that  we  should  allow 
tbe  congressional  Intent  of  State  auton- 
omy in  the  choice  of  means  of  adminis- 
tration of  UUe  XIX  to  be  frustrated. 
But  that  appears  to  be  happening  and 
dnce  the  States  are  In  the  process  of 
enacting  thdr  enaldlng  legislation,  an 
Instttutional  pattern  wUl  soon  be  estab- 
llstied  if  we  do  not  act  expedlttously.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  act  as  quickly  as 
possUde  on  this  matter. 

Tbe  Un  we  submit  today  wlU  do  two 
other  things  as  weU.  First,  It  would 
amend  section  1902(a)  (11)  of  the  Sodal 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  coopera- 
tive arrangemente  which  that  subsection 
C(Hitemidates  may  involve  any  or  aJI  -of 
the  State  agendes  administering  health 
services,  welfare  services,  and  vocatiofutl 
rehabUltatton  services,  depending  on 
which  State  agmcy  Is  chosen  to  admin- 
ister the  program.  This  Is  merely  a 
technical  amendment  to  make  section 
1902(a)  (11)  conform  with  the  intent  ca 
Congress  to  aUow  completely  free  choice 
to  the  States  in  deddlng  which  State 
agency  wUl  administer  title  XTX. 

Second,  the  bin  would  correct  an 
anomalous  dtuatlon  which  has  arisen 
under  section  1903(a)(2)  of  the  law. 
That  subsection  aUows  75  peromt  re- 
imbursement. Instead  of  the  usual  50 
percent  for  "compensatton  or  training  of 
suned  professional  medical  personnel, 
and  staff  directly  suivortlng  such  per- 
sonnel, of  the  State  agency." 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  State 
welfare  agency  is  chosm  to  administer 
title  XIX.  If  the  State  chooses  to  dd- 
egate  the  performance  of  health  func- 
tions to  the  State  health  agency,  the 
present  language  of  section  1903(a)  (2) 
would  appear  to  bar  75  percent  reim- 
bursement of  the  medical  personnd  of 
the  health  agency,  since  those  perscmnd 
would  not  be  eniployees  of  the  single 
State  agmcy  Itsdf.  We  understand 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  plans  to  submit  Isgis- 
latton  to  correct  this  dtuatlon,  and  In 
fact  another  bin  has  been  introduced  In 
the  Senate  on  this  point.  However, 
since  the  problon  raised  by  ssctlon  1903 
(a)  (2)  Is  part  and  pared  of  the  overaU 
problem — that  the  law  as  administered 
Interf erss  with  tbe  intended  free  play  of 
discretion  on  tbe  part  of  the  States— we 
have  Induded  this  provision  in  the  legis- 
laticm  that  we  submit  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
sent  that  the  bUl  be  printed  In  fuU  at 
thecloseof  myreinark^__ 

Tha  ACITNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-? 
pore.  The  Un  win  be  recdved  and  ap- 
proprlatdy  referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bUl  win  be  printed  to  tbe 
RaooKD. 
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'  Vbe  lUU' (&  8442)  to  amend  ttUcf  XXX 
oi  tbQ  Social  Securtty  Act  to  permit  the 
States  to  ezerdse  a  wider  dlKretl(m  In 
detenxUains  wblch  luncttoiu  and  actlv- 
Itiea  win  be  aodgned  to  particular  agen- 
dea  of  the  State  In  admlnlrterlng  State 
programs  designed  to  cany  out  tbe  Jiur- 
poaes  of  such  title.  Introduced  t>y  Mr. 
KmotT  of  New  York  (for  himself  and 
lir.  DoucJUks) .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  tlUe.  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Bccoao.  as  follows: 

Be  tt  tnaettd  ftp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
B«jnt»tatattD€$  o/  the  United  States  of 
Amerloa  In  Congreu  astembUd.  Tb*t  (a)  mc- 
ttOQ  1903  (a)  (11)  la  amimrtwl  by  Btrudng  out 
"UMlth  wrTtoM"  and  Inaerttng  In  Ueu 
thareof  "haaltta  aarrloaa,  walfan  MrTleaa.". 

(b)  ntla  XIX  of  the  Social  Seourlty  Act 
la  amanded  by  adding  at  tbe  end  tbcraof 
tbefOUowlng: 

"aauBanoir  of  rmccnoir  it  atATa  aoshct 
"See.  1906  (a)  Tbe  delegation,  by  a  8Ute 
or  by  the  ageney  dealgnatad  or  aataUlahed 
by  the  State  aa  the  itegle  State  agency  to 
•<*"««"«-**"•  or  aupenrlae  the  admlnlatratlon  at 
tbe  State  plan  of  such  state  under  this  ttUe, 
of  any  function  or  activity  related  to  the 
administration  of  such  plan  to  any  other 
State  agency  of  such  State  (whether  such 
delegation  la  made  admlnlstratlTely,  pursuant 
to  requlremente  of  State  law.  or  by  contract. 
and  wHiioat  regard  to  whether  such  delega- 
tton  Indudes  eonf  erral  upon  such  other  State 
agency  of  full  authority  and  req)onslbUlty 
for  the  function  or  activity  so  delegated) 
ahall  not  be  construed,  for  purposes  of  thla 
title,  to  be  violative  of  that  portion  of  section 
190a(a)  (S)  which  requires  that  the  State 
{dan  must  either  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment or  deelgnatlon  of  a  single  State  agency 
to  administer  the  State  plan  or  provide  tae 
the  astabUahment  or  designation  of  a  single 
State  agency  to  supervise  tbe  adnUnlstratlon 
a<  the  plan. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  title.  If  any  func* 
tlon  or  activity  related  to  the  administration 
of  the  State  plan  of  any  State  la  delegated  to 
an  agency  of  the  State  (other  than  tbe  State 
agency  designated  or  established  by  the  State 
aa  the  single  State  agency  to  administer  or 
supervise  the  admtnlstratlon  of  the  State  plan 
of  such  State) ,  the  expenditures  Incurred  by 
such  agency  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  at 
oarrylng  on  the  functions  or  activities  so 
delegated  shaU  be  treated  aa  expendlturea 
Incurred  for  such  purpoee  by  snob  State 
agency." 

Mr.  lJ09iQ  of  Louisiana  subeequently 
aaid:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
cMiaent  that  the  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Aot.  Introduced  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  Yoric  [Mr.  Kxnnxbt], 
remain  at  tbe  desk  for  5  days  for  addi- 
tlMial  oogXKisors. 

me  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
Objectioii.  R  Is  80  ordered. 


THE    BCCLrrARY    ASSIBTANClEi    AND 
SAUES  ACT  OP  1M«— AMENDMENT 


i>0REION     ASSISTANCE     ACT     OF 
.':.    ^         U6&— AMENDMENT 

AissitBaaorr  HO.  sTs 
-  "itt.  MILLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ittmt.  Intended  to  be  pn^waed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  28S8)  to  amend  further 
tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
«aa  mgrred  to  the  Committee  on  Fot' 
elgn  Itelatlons  and  ordered  to  be  printed^ 


NO.  ST« 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amfOnd- 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  hgr  htm. 
to  the  biU  (S.  2861)  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy,  security,  and  general  wel- 
fare oi  the  United  States  by  assisting 
pec^des  of  ttie  world  in  their  efforts 
toward  internal  and  external  security, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  «n 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS        OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] be  added  to  S.  3273,  the  Dairy  Im- 
port Act  of  1966,  as  a  cosponsor  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  RESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
148,  the  name  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  GRirrm]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Tbe  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill,  S.  3107,  to  provide 
for  a  comprehensive  review  of  national 
water  resource  problems  and  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  names  of 
Senators 'Chttkch  and  Nelsoit  be  added 
as  coeponsors. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  1b  so  or- 
dered. 


NOTICJE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  due  to  a 
viral  infection  recently  suffered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stltotlonal  Rights,  hearings  originally 
scheduled  to  commence  June  2.  1966.  on 
S.  3296.  the  administration's  C:ivll  Rlghte 
Act  of  1966,  six  other  civil  rlghte  bills, 
and  an  amendment  to  8.  3296,  have  been 
postponed  for  4  days.  Hearings  have 
been  rescheduled  to  begin  June  6.  1966, 
at  10:30  am.,  in  room  2228,  New  Senate 
Ofitoe  Building.  Arrangemente  made  tot 
the  receipt  of  testimony  are  expected  to 
remain  the  same. 


NATIONAL  FLAG  WEEK 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  BCr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  <:k}mmit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Senator  from 
Mlasifisippi  [Mr.  Eastlakd].  I  submit  a 
resolution,  and  ask  for  ite  immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  269)  was  read,  considered, 
and  agreed  to  as  follows: 

Mesolned,  That  the  Committee  on  tbe  Ju- 
dld^  be,  and  hereby  U.  discharged  ftom 


further  constderatUm  of  tbe  House  jotel 
resdutton  (K.J.  Res.  703),  authorlBing  uie 
PresMant  to  proclaim  tbe  week  in  wtucb 
Jime  14  occuia  aa  "NaUonal  Flag  Week." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  o<xisent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  oonsldcration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  789. 

The  ACTINO  PRBSIDIon'  pro  tem- 
ple. The  Joint  resolution  will  be 
steted  by  title  for  the  Informtfam  of  tbe 
Senate. 

The  LceisLAnvi  Clcmc.  A  Joint  res* 
olution  (H.J.  Res.  763)  authorizing  tlie 
President  to  proclaim  the  wedc  in  which 
June  14  occurs  as  National  Flag  Week 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKBEN.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though June  14  is  the  date  usually  ob- 
served as  Flag  Day,  it  is  observed  in  some 
States  at  different  times.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  a  great  many  patriotic  or- 
ganizations that  instead  of  fixing  the 
date,  we  accept  the  week  in  which  June 
14  falls  as  the  week  in  which  to  observe 
Flag  Day;  and  this  resolution  calls  on 
the  Presidoit  to  make  such  a  proclama- 
tion.         

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tan- 
pore.  The  Joint  resolution  is  before  the 
Senate  and  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  offered,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  763) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


June  i,  19€6 
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UNPOPULAR  WAR 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  June  1965.  10  South  Vietnamese  gen- 
erals spearheaded  a  military  coup,  over* 
turned  the  civilian  government  and  thai 
selected  flaml>oyant  Air  Marshal  Ky  u 
Prime  Minister.  Unfortunately,  as  fur- 
ther evidence  that  the  United  Stetes  has 
become  involved  in  a  miserable  civil  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  fact  is  that  Ky  was  bom 
and  reared  near  Hanoi  considerably 
north  of  the  17th  parallel.  Throughout 
the  last  12  months  that  militerlst  regime, 
although  supported  by  our  Armed  Forcei 
and  the  CIA,  has  never  won  control  over 
the  major  part  of  the  area  south  of  the 
17th  parallel  and  termed  "South  Viet- 
nam" in  the  Geneva  agreement.  Ihe 
facto  are  at  the  present  time  this  mili- 
terlst regime  has  only  questionable  con- 
trol of  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  South 
Vietnam.  Lacking  the  support  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  the  CIA.  Ky  could  not 
have  maintained  himself  as  Prime  Min- 
ister. Ky  very  definitely  is  on  his  way 
out  as  Prime  Minister. 

At  the  Honolulu  ccmference  he  wae 
embraced  by  our  President.  Then  he 
announced  he  was  going  to  Ixring  democ- 
racy to  South  Vietnam  and  hold  elec- 
tions In  August.  Despite  the  fact  that 
our  leaders  tried  to  malte  a  sweet-smeB- 
Ing  geranium  of  Ky.  throughout  the  en- 
th:e  period  from  the  time  of  the  mllltuT 
coup,  he  had  jiever  made  any  effort  nC 
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taken  any  steps  whateve?  toward  civilian 
nile  to  displace  the  milit^i'iste  who  seized 
power.  In  retrospect,  the  Honolulu  con- 
ference, alx)ut  which  soi^uch  has  been 
said  by  administration  leaders,  was  an 
unfortunate  episode  In  f 
of  our  country. 

With  revolt  and  unre 
in  South  Vietnam,  it  is 
not  last  as  Prime  Minlsteir  for  even  a  few 
days  except  for  our  su{>p0rt.  It  is  obvi- 
ous tliat  his  time  as  Piji^e  lidOnister  Is 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  clos^ 

It  Is  evident  that  thi^  administration 
has  involved  our  Nation  in  an  unpopular 
war  In  Vietnam.  There  is  no  viable  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietntjiiii.  Sallust,  the 
Roman  philosopher  said!  i 

It  Is  always  easy  to  begli^  a  war,  but  very 
dlffloult  to  stop  one.  since  its  beginning  and 
end  are  not  under  the  ooi^^tM  of  the  same 
man. 

A  recent  editorial  in  tli^  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatoh  quoted  Waltn-  Llppmann's 
statement  that  it  is  b^ocxning  plainer 
every  day  that  "The  American  inter- 
vention in  South  Vietnam  is  the  most 
unpopular  war  within  ^e  memory  of 
living  Americans." 

I  ask  unanimous  conse tit  that  this  edi- 
torial,   entitled    "Unpopi^lar    War, 
printed  in  the  Record  a<  i 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objectiiti,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printer  I 
IS  follows: 

Uifi>opm.Aa  VffM 

In  bis  column  the  other  ,_^ ^^ 

mann  said  what  Is  becoming  plainer  every 
hour,  that  "The  American  Intervention  In 
South  Vietnam  is  the  most  unpopmar  war 
wlUiln  the  memory  of  UWng  Americans." 
Indlcatore  such  as  academic  demonstrations 
amply  support  this  Judgment;  the  Gallup 
poll  shows  pubUc  approval  of  the  way  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  handling  tiie  Vietnam  situa- 
tion continues  to  slip.  { 

The  basic  reason  for  the  iltnerlcan  attitude 
li  limply  that  the  people  are  not  persuaded 
tbe  effort  is  either  wise  or  necessary.  They 
are  not  convinced  a  few  Asian  guerrUlas 
10,000  miles  avray  constitute  a  gen\ilne 
threat  to  the  seciurity  of  tUe  United  States. 
Should  the  United  States;  be  attacked,  or 
genuinely  threatened,  h^  an  adversary 
worthy  of  its  steel,  we  are  sure  the  people 
would  rally  Just  as  they  did  after  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor.  \ 

The  unrealistic  argument!  of  Administra- 
tion spokesmen,  and  Pre^dent  Johnson's 
continued  sniping  at  his  critics,  seem  to  tia 
to  be  having  the  effect  of  increasing  popular 
discontent.  Mr.  Johnsodt  speech  to  a 
Democratic  fund-raUlng  dltinar  In  Chicago  Is 
»  case  m  point.  The  Pil^dent  said  the 
American  effort  would  continue  "until  the 
jaUant  people  of  South  Vietnam  have  their 
own  choice  of  their  own  government."  He 
•poke  of  aiding  "this  young  nation." 

Everyone  who  reads  the  newspapers  knows 
this  does  not  reflect  the  real  situation.  Even 
"Mr.  Johnson  spoke  "the  faUant  people  of 
South  Viet  Nam"  were  enga^ng  in  fratricidal 
•Wfe.  What  began  as  a  dlivll  war  between 
the  Saigon  regime  and  Oommunlst-led  guer- 
rtUM.  with  the  United  States  supportmg 
Saigon  and  North  Viet  Nattn  the  guerrlUas, 
w«  turning  into  a  second  ctvU  war  between 
we  crumbUng  Saigon  regli^e  and  dissident 
miutary,  student  and  Buddhist  factions  to 
wntral  Viet  Nam,  1^ 

In  his  Chicago  address  U^-  Johns<m  chal- 

^W  "those  who  speak  and  wrtte  about 

Viet  Nam  to  say  clearly  what  other  j^Ucy 
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they  wotild  pursue."  aa  t->wtTig^  ]|js  edtlaa 
had  offered  no  constructive  counsel.  On  the 
contrary,  as  the  public  knows,  Mr.  Johnson's 
critics  have  urged  that  the  escalation  of  the 
war  be  stopped,  that  the  bombing  of  North 
Viet  Nam  be  halted,  that  the  buUdup  of 
American  troops  and  bases  be  stopped,  and 
that  a  credible  effort  be  made  to  secure 
negotiations. 

If  this  advice  had  been  followed  months 
ago  perhaps  the  present  upheaval  could  have 
been  avoided;  after  all,  fighters  on  aU  sides 
are  ualng  American  weapons.  At  least  it 
should  be  clear  that  South  Viet  Nam  is  no 
more  a  nation  now  than  it  ever  was,  and  that 
the  United  States  has  been  supporting  a 
transitory  coalition  of  warlords  who  have  a 
personal  stake  in  keeping  the  military  strug- 
gle alive  and  who  are  Incapable  of  governing. 

Washington  cannot  very  well  interfere  to 
a  fight  between  two  factions  of  its  "aUies." 
But  it  can  cotint  on  a  still  more  rapid  de- 
cline of  American  support  for  the  war  if  the 
"aUles"  do  not  stop  killing  each  other.  Tba 
United  States  supposedly  Is  In  Viet  Nam  at 
the  request  of  a  duly-constituted  govern- 
ment; what  If  there  is  no  government? 

We  do  not  believe  MT.  Johnson  can  ever 
make  the  war  popular,  but  be  could  increase 
his  own  stature,  and  perhaps  begin  to  pave 
the  way  for  an  honcmble  withdrawal,  by 
convincing  the  people  that  he  is  honestly 
and  clearly  facing  the  facta  as  they  are,  not 
as  he  woiUd  like  them  to  be.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  morale  in  Saigon  that  now  could 
be  damaged  by  such  a  frank  appraisal. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  made  a 
remark  in  his  Montreal  speech  that  seems 
particularly  ^ropoe.  "The  realistic  mind," 
he  said,  "Is  a  restlessly  creative  mind — free 
of  naive  delusions,  but  fuU  of  practical 
alternatives."  We  hope  Mr.  Johnson  was 
listening. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    The  great  Eng- 
lish stetesman  Edmund  Burke  steted: 
War  never  leaves  wliere  it  found  a  nation. 

In  Vietnam,  with  our  tremendous  fire- 
power and  napalm  bombing  we  are  en- 
gaged in  defoUatlng  and  depopulating  a 
nation  of  approximately  32  mUlion  men. 
women,  and  cliildren  living  in  an  area 
about  2y3  times  the  area  of  the  Stete  of 
Ohio  where  we  have  scxne  10  million 
people.  In  Vietnam  in  the  north-cen- 
tral area  and  in  the  northwest  there 
are  vast  moimtaln  ranges  and  In  other 
areas  huge  rivers,  swamps,  rice  paddles, 
and  unlnliablteble  Jungles. 

Secretary  of  Stete  Rusk  continually 
talks  of  aggression  from  the  north  as  If 
North  Vietnam  were  a  foreign  aggres- 
sor nation.  Very  definitely  it  is  not.  The 
Geneva  agreement  which  Secretary  of 
Stete  John  Foster  Dulles  approved,  spe- 
cifically stated: 

The  military  demarcation  line  at  the  17th 
parallel  is  provisional  and  should  not  in  any 
way  be  considered  as  constituting  a  political 
or  territorial  boundary. 

Historically,  there  is  no  North  Vietnam 
nor  South  Vietnam.  The  Vietnamese  are 
one  pe<K>le. 

In  1954  the  French  forces  numbering 
200,000  were  supplemented  by  thousands 
of  Vietnamese,  the  Tories  of  that  timo 
who  fought  against  the  nationalist  forces, 
then  termed  Vietmlnh.  fighting  for  free- 
dcMn  from  French  Colonlaliste,  and  then 
returned  to  civilian  life.  Maiiy  from  the 
north  migrated  to  the  south  as  they  were 
despised  by  some  of  their  neighbors  who 
fought  for  liberation.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  fiposa^  Soutb  YJ«t|UU& 


sympathies  were  with  the  Vietmlnh  or 
who  had  actually  fought  with  the  Viet^ 
minh  migrated  to  the  north. 

President  Diem,  who  waa  Installed  as 
President  of  the  Saigon  Government,  re. 
fused  to  permit  the  elections  called  for 
by  the  Geneva  agreement,  which  our 
Government  approved.  General  Elisen- 
how»-,  in  his  reminiscences,  stated  it  was 
well  understood  that  Ho  Chi  Minh.  re- 
garded as  the  George  Washington  of 
Vietnam  who  had  led  the  fight  for  the 
nation's  freedom  from  French  colonial- 
ism, would  have  received  80  percent  of 
the  vote  in  both  North  and  South  Vtet- 
nam  had  the  elections  been  held,  and  the 
question  of  reunification  of  all  of  Viet- 
nam would  have  been  resolved.  Without 
a  doubt,  the  sinister  hand  of  the  CIA 
pculiclpated  not  only  in  Installing  Diem 
as  President,  but  in  directing  his  polldee. 

Many  years  ago  Martin  Luther,  in  a 
sermon,  stated: 

War  Is  the  greateat  plague  that  can  affllot 
humanity.  It  destroys  reUglon.  it  destroy* 
states,  it  destroys  famlUea.  Any  soourge  Is 
preferable  to  it. 

He  aald  this  centuries  before  war- 
planes,  heavy  artillery  and  napalm 
bomUng. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  primary 
reason  for  our  being  in  Vietnam  today 
is  our  stubborn  refusal  to  admit  a  mis- 
take in  our  attempt  to  make  Vietnam  a 
pro- American  and  an  anti-Chinese  state. 
More  than  ansrthing  else,  we  are  fighting 
to  avoid  admitting  failure.  We  lost  f aee 
by  messing  into  a  miserable  civil  war  in 
Vietnam  in  the  first  place.  We  would 
noF  lose  face  were  we  to  withdraw  our 
forces  to  our  coastal  bases.  As  Walter 
lippmaim  bltmtly  put  it: 

We  are  fighting  to  save  face. 

We  would  save  face  and  win  respect 
by  withdrawing  our  forces  from  Vietnam. 

Let  it  not  be  written  by  future  his- 
torians that  American  boys  died  need- 
lessly in  far  distant  Jimgles  because  of 
weakness  of  diplomate  atul  indifference 
of  politlcans.  I  wish  I  had  »a  much  con- 
fidence in  the  skill  and  intelligence  of 
our  diplomate  in  tndng  to  settle  this  war 
as  I  do  in  the  bravery  and  high  compen 
tence  of  our  soldiers  fighting  the  wsur. 

I  was  in  southeast  Asia  mos^of  the 
time  from  last  September  28  to  c>ctober 
19.  In  South  Vietnam  I  was  in  the  field 
at  every  airbase,  was  at  Camranh  Bagr 
and  on  a  carrier  off  the  coast.  In  addl* 
tlon.  I  made  observations  in  Thailand 
from  whmce  our  bombers  have  been 
striking  targete  in  North  Vietnam.  My 
conclusions,  based  on  my  ol>8ervatlons 
and  CMiferences  with  Generals  West- 
moreland, Stilwell,  Prime  Minister  Ky, 
and  others,  changed  from  my  views  be- ' 
fore  making  this  on-the-sppt  survey.  X 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  tik  Vleteong 
fighting  us  were  Communist  Infiltrators 
fhm  tbe  north.  Instead, jl  ^fn^frflagafA 
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by  Qeneral  StilweU  that  80  percent  of 
the  Vletconc  fighting  mm  In  the  Mekong 
Delta  were  bom  and  reared  In  the 
Ifekong  Ddta  in  what  is  eaUed  Etouth 
Vietnam.  General  Westmoreland  stated 
that  the  bulk  <rf  the  Vletoong  fighting  the 
Americans  and  other  ^^etnameee  were 
bom  and  reared  in  South  Vietnam. 

Of  course,  there  can  be  no  armistice  or 
cease  fire  tmless  representatiTes  of  the 
Vletcong  or  National  liberation  Front 
are  seated  as  delegates  along  with  dde- 
gates  of  the  Saigon  government,  either 
the  present  regime  or  the  one  that  will 
prObaUy  be  succeeding  the  E:y  regime. 
Also,  delegates  from  Hanoi,  as  well  as 
ddegates  representing  the  United  States. 
Let  us  hf^pt  that  administration  leaders 
win  be  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  U  Thant. 
Secretary  General  of  the  Uhited  Natltms, 
and  will  earnestly  seek  a  cease-fire  and 
withdraw  our  forces  to  coastal  bases  in 
South  Vietnam  and  then  withdraw  alto- 
gether from  what  has  become  an  Amer- 
ican war. 

Mr.  President,  every  possible  effort 
should  be  made  to  extricate  ourselYes 
from  this  mlseraUe  civil  war  In  a  land 
which  ts  of  no  strategic  Importance  what- 
ever to  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
We  must  not  only  explore  alternatives 
to  winning  what  is.  in  reality,  an  impos- 
sible war  to  win.  Administration  leaders 
must  also  give  more  serious  consideration 
to  the  altemativee  for  deescalation  of  the 
war  and  eventual  withdrawal— painful 
though  that  may  be. 


ELECTION  REFORM  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Niussaosa. 
Mosai,  Hast,  Coopxk.  Pioxmzu.  and 
KucHBL.  I  introduce  President  Johnson's 
proposed  Election  Reform  Act  of  1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  lie  at 
the  deflk  tor  1  week  to  permit  additional 
Senators  to  Join  as  oosponsors;  and  I 
further  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  and 
the  text  of  the  President's  message  of 
May  26,  1966,  accompanying  the  bill,  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoko  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.         

The  ACTING  PRESTOEMT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bOl  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  held  at  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania; and.  without  objection,  the 
text  of  the  bin  and  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  will  be  printed  In  the 
Rsooao. 

(Seeezhlbttl.) 

Mr.  CIiABg  Mr.  President,  without 
describing  at  length  the  vatlotis  provi- 
sions of  this  bUl.  I  should  like  to  can  to 
the  attention  of  Senators  three  key 
features  which  I  find  particulazly  com- 
mendable: 

nrst.  It  would  close  the  existing  loop- 
hole under  which  State  political  commit- 
tees are  exempt  from  npoTttog  require- 
ments. 

Second.  It  would  bring  primary  cam- 
paigns under  the  law  for  the  first  time. 

Third.  It  would  require  Senators  and 
Repreemtatlvea  to  make  an  annual  pub- 
Be  disclosure  of  gifts  In  excess  of  $100 
received  by  themselves,  their  wives  ftnd 


f  ehfldren,  and  of  aU  Incone  from  personal 
sendees. 

«  As  one  who  has  long  championed  the 
cause  (A  stronger  and  more  effective  elec- 
tion laws  and  strict  financial  disclosure 
by  Members  of  Congress.  I  commend  the 
President  for  taking  leadership  In  this 
field.  Tlie  provision  relating  to  disclo- 
sure is  particularly  praiseworthy.  So 
far  as  I  know,  it  marks  the  first  time  the 
executive  branch  has  lent  a  hand  in  the 
campaign  to  erect  safeguards  against 
confiict-of-lnterest  problems  in  the 
Ccxigress. 

By  asserting  that  this  is  a  good  biU,  I 
do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  it  is  perfect. 
It  can  and  I  hope  it  wiU  be  Improved  and 
strengthened.  There  are  at  least  three 
aspects  in  which  the  bill,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, can  be  made  significantly  more 
dfectlve. 

First.  Enforcement:  Last  year  I  intro- 
duced a  bin,  S.  1913,  amending  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  to  require  that  cam- 
paign statements  be  filed  not  with  the 
Cleiic  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  but  with  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, it  authorized  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  establish  within  the  General 
Accounting  Office  an  automatic  Informa- 
tion retrieval  system  utilizing  modem 
automatic  data  processing  techniques  to 
make  possible  the  ready  availability  of 
all  filed  information  on  an  indefiiUte 
basis.  The  Comptroller  General  would 
also  have  the  duty  to  report  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  the  failure  to  file  of 
any  persons  or  organizations  under  a 
duty  to  file,  or  the  filing  of  misstate- 
ments. In  order  to  perform  this  duty, 
he  would  have  the  power  to  investigate, 
either  on  complaint  or  on  his  own  initia- 
tive, aUeged  violations  of  the  act.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
S.  1913  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou)  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  my  Judgment  this 
enforcement  scheme  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  It  is  certainly  consistent  with 
the  President's  proposed  reforms,  and  If 
added  to  them  would,  in  my  Judgment, 
greatly  enhance  their  effectiveness. 

Second.  Disclosure:  Although  the 
President's  proposals  relating  to  dis- 
closure by  Members  of  Congress  are 
significant  as  an  administration  "first," 
they  are  far  less  comprehensive  than 
various  proposals  which  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  by  myself  and  others. 
Although  no  disclosure  rule  can  be  abso- 
lutely airtight,  the  one  which  I  have 
beat  introducing  over  the  past  several 
years  is  probably  as  cheat-proof  as  any. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  rule — ^ZLVn — Just  referred 
to  may  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoso  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Itae  ACTING  PRESIDEMT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Ux.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
appreciate  that  the  Congress  Is  not  yet 
ready  to  accept  a  rule  as  strict  as  mine, 
some  of  Its  elements  might  be  Integrated 
Into  the  admlnlatrmtiop  MIL 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  int)  teni- 
IKm.  The  3  minutes  of  the  Senator  have 
expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Third.  Tax  incentives: 
In  1962,  the  Heard  Commission  on  Cam- 
paign Costs,  appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, recommended  two  kinds  of  tax  in- 
centives: a  tax  credit  of  one-h^  of  po- 
Utical  contributions  up  to  a  total  of  $10  a 
year,  and  deduction  of  contributions  up 
to  $1,000.  Legislation  generally  imple- 
menting these  proposals  was  subsequent- 
ly reconunended  by  President  Kennedy. 

The  i4>proach  taken  in  the  present  bill 
is  to  provide  a  tax  deduction  in  an 
amount  up  to  $100,  which  would  be  al- 
lowed in  addition  to  the  standard  deduc- 
tion and  hence  would  be  available  to  tax- 
payers who  do  not  itemize  their  deduc- 
ticms.  This  is  a  novel  technique  and  one 
which  merits  careful  study.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  Heard  Ccunmlssion 
proposal  ^ould  also  be  reexamined,  with 
the  object  of  providing  the  most  equita- 
ble form  of  tax  incentive. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  will  act  promptly  \n 
setting  dates  for  hearings  on  this  bill,  so 
that  these  and  other  questions  can  be 
given  the  consideration  they  deserve.  It 
is  already  late  in  the  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress.  Yet  there  is  still  time 
to  consider,  to  perfect,  to  report  out  and 
to  pass  President  Johnson's  etection  re- 
form biU  if  the  Congress  sincerely  de- 
sires to  do  so. 

I  am  bappy  to  be  Joined  in  this  bill  by 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper].  I  am  grateful  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  tot 
having  given  me  the  honor  of  asking  me 
to  be  a  sponsor  of  this  biU. 

The  bill  (S.  3435)  to  revise  the  Fed- 
eral election  laws,  and  for  ot^er  purposes, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
KmiBiT  1 

S.  8435 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie 
of  Kepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreta  auembled, 

rOLX  I — AMSMSMXim   TO   CUMIITAL  COOB 

Sac.   101.  aaotlan  681  of  tiUe  18  of  tin 
Unltad  States  Code  te  amended  to  re«l  w 
follows: 
"Sac.  691.  DamfinoifB. 

"When  UMd  m  aeetlona  697,  599,  002.  00*. 
and  610  of  thla  title— 

"(a)  Tb«  term  'election'  Includes  a  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  election; 

"(b)  The  term  'candidate*  means  an  ln(U» 
▼Idual  who  seeks  nomination  ot  election  as 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Senator  or  Representative  In,  or  Bssl- 
dant  Cnmmlartoper  to,  the  Congress  of  tb* 
United  SUtes,  whether  or  not  such  individ- 
ual Is  elected; 

"(•)  TiM  term  'poUtloal  committee'  in- 
cludes any  candidate,  oommlttee,  aasoda- 
tion.  or  organisation  which  aoc^U  contrUw- 
tlons  or  makes  expenditures  for  the  purpos* 
of  1»Tf|«ifin><<«g  or  attempting  to  Influence  tbs 
election  of  a  candidate,  or  presidential  sad 
vlce-prasldential  eleetocs; 
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"(d)  The  term  'oontrlbfitlon 
gift,  donation,  payment,  or 
anything  of  value,  made  fi 
tnfluene^ig  or  attempitlng 
tieotion  of  a  candidate,  oi 
Tlce-presldentUl  electors, 
transfer  of  funds  between 
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Includes  a 

hpaa  of  money,  or 

I*  the  purpose  of 

\  ^  influence  the 

iprealdenttal  and 

and    includes    a 

political  oommlt- 


"(e)  Tm  term  'expend inire'  «««Hidee  a 
purchase,  payment,  or  loan  at  taxauij,  or  any- 
thing of  value,  made  for  the  purpoee  of  m- 
fltianctng  or  attempting  ito  influence  the 
election  of  a  candidate,  ot  presidential  and 
Tlce-presldentlal  electors,  '  and  includes  a 
transfer  of  funds  between  »y^«»-««^i  commit- 
tees." fl 

S>c.  lOa.  Section  006  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amjebded  to  read  as 
follows:  11 

"Sk.  008.  LooTATiDirs   ON  'pouneu.   Oow- 
nniTRoira  anp  Pubckasis. 

"(a)  Whoever,  other  thah|  a  political  com- 
mittee, directly  or  Indlreeily,  makes  con- 
tributions In  an  aggregate  wmount  m  excess 
of  15,000  during  any  calendw  year,  or  In  con- 
nection with  any  campaign  rctr  nomination  or 
•lection  to  any  candidate  de  to  any  poUtlcal 
oommlttee  supporting  suUi  candidate,  or 
presidential  and  Tloe-prealmntlal  electors,  or 
to  any  national  poUtloal  ebnunltteee,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  a8,opo  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  flve  years,  oir  IsoCh; 

"(b)  Whoever,  being  a  ci«dldate,  pcdltloal 
eammlttee  or  national  political  conunittee 
tellB  to  anyone  other  than  I  k  candidate,  po- 
litical committee  or  natlotiil  poUtlcal  com- 
mittee, any  goods,  conmiodltles,  advertising 
or  articles  of  any  kind  or  any  serrlces,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Whoever,  other  thaQ  a  candidate,  po- 
litical committee  or  natlouai  political  com- 
mittee buys  from  a  candldMe,  political  oom- 
mlttee or  national  poUtlctili  conunittee  any 
goods,  commodities,  advertising  or  articles 
of  any  kind  or  any  servlcii,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imb^lsoned  not  more 
than  flve  years,  or  both.      1 1 

"(d)  Subsections  (b)  aii4  (c)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  sale  or  purdhase  of  poUtlcal 
campaign  pins,  buttons,  ladges,  flags,  em- 
blems, hats,  banners,  and  slmUar  campaign 
louTenlrs  for  prices  not  eitTwwIliig  flve  dol- 
lars each.  Such  piirchaseJ  ^hall  be  deemed 
conMbutlons  under  subsection  (a).  Sub- 
■ecUons  (b)  and  (c)  shall  not  Interfere  with 
tbe  usual  and  known  buslniBas,  trade  or  pro- 
fession of  any  candidate.      1 1 

"(e)  In  aU  casee  of  violations  of  this  sec- 
tion by  a  pfirtnershlp,  ooUmlttee,  associa- 
tion, corporation,  or  otben  organisation  or 
group  of  persons,  tbe  offloers,  directors,  or 
Bianaglng  heads  thereof  wlM  knowingly  and 
vlUfully  participate  In  sud)  violation  shaU 
be  punished  as  herein  provldod." 

Ssc.  103.  Section  609  of  title  18  of  tlie 
United  states  Code  Is  repealed. 

8k.  104.  Section  611  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  T 

"8k.  611.  Contributions  by  corporations, 
Jnns  or  Uidlvlduals  conti£tlng  with  the 
United  States.  T 

"Whoever,  including  a  ccarporation,  enters 
into  any  contract  with  the  I  United  Stotes  or 
•ay  department  or  agency  thereof,  either  for 
the  rendition  of  personal  se^^ces  or  fumlsh- 
mg  any  material,  supplies,  <ir  equipment  to 
the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
•gency  thereof,  or  selling  ai^y  land  or  buUd- 
mg  to  the  United  States  or'  any  department 
«  sgency  thereof.  If  paymjekit  for  the  per- 
lormance  of  such  contract   or  payment  for 

K^.n..."****'^'  «»PP"".  eqxlpment.  lamft^or 
?"Wlng  Is  to  be  made  In  (hole  or  In  part 
"cm  funds  appropriated  ly  the  Congress, 
owing  the  period  of  negotiation  for,  or  per- 
lormance  under  such  contritt  or  furnishing 
S,.,^.***'"'*''  »"PP"es.  equipment.  laz>d,  or 
»«»u<i»ng».  directly  or  indlrsrtly  makes  any 


oontrilnitlon  of  oaoney  or  any  other  th<«j 
of  value,  or  promises  etpi'uesly  or  Impliedly 
to  make  any  such  contribution,  to  any 
poUtlcal  party,  committee,  or  candidate  for 
pubUe  oOoe  or  to  any  person  for  any  poUtl- 
oal purpoee  or  use;  or 

"Whoever  knowli^y  solicits  any  such  oon- 
trlbutlon  from  any  such  person,  for  any 
such  purpose  during  any  such  period — 

"ShaU  be  fined  not  more  than  05,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  toon  than  flve  years,  or 
both." 

Ssc.  105.  So  much  of  the  sectional  axudysts 
at  the  beginning  of  Ctiapter  29  of  TlUe  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  as  relates  to  sec- 
tions 009  and  Oil  U  amended  to  read: 

"006.  Repealed. 

"Oil.  Contributions  by  corporations,  flnns 
or  individuals  contracting  with  the  United 
States." 

TiTLx   n — DiscLoamx   or   ■>■»■■»«    caicPABur 

rums 
Sac.  aoi.  DsmnnoMs. 
When  used  in  this  title— 

(a)  The  term  "tieotlon"  Indudee  a  gen- 
eral, special  or  primary  tieetlon: 

(b)  The  term  "candidate"  noeans  an  in- 
dividual who  seeks  nomination  or  election 
as  President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Statea,  Senator  or  Representative  In.  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  to.  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  such  individ- 
ual is  elected; 

(c)  The  term  "poUtlcal  oommlttee"  in- 
cludes any  candidate,  oommlttee,  associa- 
tion, ox  organisation  which  aoospts  oootri- 
butlons  or  makes  eq;>endltures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Influencing  or  attempting  to  influ- 
ence the  election  of  a  candidate,  or  presi- 
dential and  Ylce-presldentlal  electors; 

(d)  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  a 
gift,  donation,  payment,  or  loan  of  money, 
cr  anything  of  value,  made  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  or  atteinptlng'to  influence  the 
election  of  a  candidate,  or  presidential  and 
vlee-presldentlal  electors,  and  Includes  a 
transfa:  of  ftinda  between  poUUoal  oom- 
mlttees; 

(e)  The  term  "expenditure"  Includes  a 
purchase,  payment,  or  loan  of  money,  or  any- 
thing of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
fluencing or  attempting  to  ^influence  the 
election  of  a  candidate,  or  presidential  and 
vlce-preeldentlal  electors,  and  Includes  a 
transfer  of  funds  between  poUtlcal  com- 
mittees. 

(f )  Tbe  term  "Clerk"  means  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Stotes. 

(g)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stotes. 
Sac  203.  TkxAsuxxB   or   PoLrncAi,    Comiot- 

TBc;  Duma  or  TaxasnaaL 

(a)  Kvery  poUtlcal  committee  aliaU  liave  a 
treastirer.  No  contribution  sluOl  i>e  aooept- 
ed,  and  no  expenditure  ntade.  by  or  on  behalf 
of  a  poUtlcal  oommlttee  for  the  purpose  of 
Influencing  an  election  untU  such  treasurer 
has  been  cboeen.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of 
the  treasurer  to  keep  the  contributions  re- 
ceived by  or  for  a  committee  In  a  special 
account  separate  from  any  personal  or  otlur 
funds. 

(b)  It  ShaU  tie  the  duty  of  tlie  treasurer 
of  a  poUtlcal  committee  to  keep  a  detoUed 
and  exact  account  of — 

(1)  AU  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
oommlttee; 

(2)  The  name  and  address  of  every  person 
making  any  such  contribution,  and  the  date 
thereof; 

(3)  AU  expendltiuvs  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  committee.  Including  the  name  and 
addrees  of  every  person  to  whom  any  such 
expenditure  is  made,  and  the  date  thereof. 

(c)  It  sbaU  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stotlng 
the  particulars,  for  every  expenditure  by  or 
on  behalf  of  a  poUtloal  coomilttee  exceeding 


0100  in  amount.  The  treasurer  ahaU 
serve  aU  rec^pted  bills  and  aooonnto  rs- 
qtilred  to  be  kept  by  this  section  for  a  period 
of  at  least  two  years  from  the  date  of  tlia 
flUng  of  the  stotoment  containing  such  items. 
Sac.  208.  AooouMTS  or  OoimusuTHuis 


Kvery  person  who  recelvee  a  contHbutlon 
for  a  poUtlcal  conunittee  shaU,  on  demand 
of  ttM  treasurer,  and  in  any  event  wltlUn  flva 
days  after  the  receipt  of  such  oombrilMitlaii.- 
render  to  the  treaaiirer  a  detailed  aocount 
thereof,  Including  the  name  and  adflrass  of 
the  person  msklng  such  oontniratlan.  and 
tbe  date  on  wlUch  received. 
Sac.  204.  STATBiaafTa  Fxud  Wzm  twb  Cl^uc 

AMD  THE  SacaSTABT. 

(a)  Tlie  treasurer  cf  a  poUtlcal  eoeuntttaa 
supporting  a  candidate  or  candidates  for 
nomination  or  tf  action  aa  President  or  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  or  Senator 
stiaU  file  with  the  Secretary,  and  tlu  trsas- 
urer  ai  a  pc^tical  oommlttee  s\ipportlng  a 
candidate  or  candidates  for  nomination  or 
election  as  Representative  in,  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  at  tbe  Unitad 
Stotes  ShaU  flle  with  the  Clerk  between  tha 
1st  and  lOth  days  of  March,  June,  and  Sep- 
tember, In  each  year,  and  also  betweeu  the 
10th  and  15th  days,  and  on  the  Bth  day.  nact 
preceding  the  date  on  which  an  eleotlOD  la 
to  be  held,  and  also  by  the  Slst  day  of  Janu- 
ary, a  statement,  upon  forms  pi'sacilbed  by 
the  Clerk  and  the  Secretary,  ftf>Tit«iwt«g  oom- 
plete  aa  of  the  day  next  preceding  the  data 
of  filing. 

(1)  Ttie  name  and  address  of  eaoh  person 
wlio  has  made  a  contribution  to  or  for  such 
oommlttee  in  one  or  more  Items  of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  or  value,  within  the  calendar 
year,  or  $100  or  more,  together  with  the 
amoxmt  and  date  of  su<di  contribution: 

(2)  The  total  sum  of  the  contHbuttons 
made  to  or  for  suoh  oommlttee  diulag  tlie 
calendar  year  and  not  stoted  under  para- 
graph (1); 

(3)  The  total  sum  of  aU  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  cunmittee  during  the 
calendar  year; 

(4)  Tbe  name  and  address  of  each  person 
to  whom  an  expenditure  in  one  or  more 
Items  of  the  aggregate  amount  or  value, 
within  tbe  calendar  year,  of  $100  or  more 
has  been  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  com- 
mittee, and  the  amount,  date,  and  purpoee  of 
such  expenditure; 

(5)  The  total  sum  of  aU  expenditures 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  oommlttee 
during  the  calendar  year  and  not  stated  un- 
der paragraph  (4) ; 

(0)  The  total  sum  of  all  expenditures  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  oommlttee  during  the 
calendar  year. 

(b)  The  treasurer  of  a  poUtloal  oommlttee 
wtUch  supporte  a  candidate  for  President  or 
yice  President  of  the  UiUted  States  or  tbe 
Senate  and  a  candidate  for  the  House  of 
R^reeentatlvea  shaU  lUe  a  statement,  ss  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  thU  aeetton.  with 
both  the  Clerk  and  tlie  Secretary. 

(c)  Tbe  statemente  reqtUred  to  be  fllad  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shaU 
be  cumulative  during  the  calendar  year  to 
which  they  relate;  but  where  there  lias  bean 
no  change  In  an  item  reported  In  a  previous 
statement,  only  the  amount  need  be  oarrled 
forward. 

Sac.  206.  STATUcsirr*  sr  OrBxa  Ttux  Po- 

uncAi.  CoMicrrmi  Pn.xD  Wxtb 
TBS  Clxik  <n  TKS  SacaxrAST. 
Every  person  (other  than  a  poUtlcal  oom- 
nUttee)  who  makee  an  expenditure  In  one  or 
more  Items,  other  than  by  contribution  to  a 
poUtlcal  committee,  aggregating  $100  or  more 
wltlUn  a  calendar  year  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
fluencing the  election  of  a  candidate,  sbaU 
flle  with  the  Clerk  or  the  Secretary,  as  the 
case  may  be,  an  Itemised  detaUed  statement 
of  such  expenditure  In  ttie  same  numner  sa 
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rKoKodof  (te  tnMonr  of  •  pottttoftl 
mtttM  br  MetloB  aot  oC  tbls  tltte. 
200.  DxmiB  or  THs  Clcuc  amo 


TABT. 

Tha  Clark  axul  the  8«cr«tary  ■bAll — 

(a)  Pnacrlbe  atandard  toima  (or  aU  aUte- 
manta  required  to  be  filed  by  thla  title; 

(b)  Baoelve  aU  auch  aUtemanta; 

(e)  Maintain  aU  auch  atatementa  In  auch 
mannar  that  tbay  ahaU  ba  aTallable  for  pub- 
lic Inapaetlon  and  copying  during  regular 
bualnaaB  hoois: 

(d)  Make  ooplea  of  all  auch  atatementa 
available  on  requeat  at  the  coat  of  reproduc- 
tion; 

(e)  Barlew  all  auch  atatementa  at  the 
time  they  are  filed  to  determine  whether 
they  are  timely  filed  and  appear  to  be  com- 
plete and  conalstent  with  prior  statamenta 
filed  with  him  by  the  same  oommltteea  or 
other  penona  pursuant  to  this  title; 

(t)  Compile  and  maintain  a  llat  of  all 
statemanta  or  parta  of  atatementa  pertaining 
to  each  candidate; 

(g)  Freaerve  for  public  Inapectlon  the 
atatementa  required  to  be  filed  by  aectlona 
304  and  a06  of  thU  Utle  for  a  period  of  two 
year*  from  the  actual  date  of  filing,  except 
that  all  atatementa  pertaining  to  a  candidate 
who  haa  been  elected  ahall  be  preaerred  dur- 
ing such  candldate'B  continuance  In  the 
oOce  to  which  he  haa  been  elected  and  for 
two  yeara  thereafter. 
Sac.   a07.    STARMKirra;    VBoncATioir;    Rl- 


Statementa  recmlred  to  be  filed  with  the 
Clerk  or  the  Secretary. 

(a)  Shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  af- 
firmation of  the  peraon  filing  auch  a  atate- 
ment,  taken  before  any  ofllcer  authorised  to 
admlnlater  oatba; 

(b)  Shall  be  deemed  properly  filed  when 
depoalted  In  an  eatabllahed  poet  office  with- 
in the  preaorlbad  time,  duly  atamped.  regla- 
tered.  and  directed  to  the  Clerk  or  Secretary, 
aa  the  caae  may  be,  at  Waahtngt<ni,  Dlatrict 
o(  Columbia;  but  In  the  event  It  U  not 
received,  a  duplicate  of  such  statement  shall 
be  promptly  filed. 

Ssc.  206.  PxMALTT  fOB  ViounoMa. 

Any  peraon  who  violates  any  of  the  i»o- 
vlalona  of  thla  title  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  11,000  or  Imprlaoned  not  man  than 
one  year,  or  both. 
Sac.  209.  9TAT*  L*W8  Nor  Arwrncrao. 

Thla  title  ahall  not  be  oonatrued  to  annul 
the  lawa  of  any  State  relating  to  the  nomi- 
nation or  election  of  candidates,  unleea  di- 
rectly Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  thla 
title,  or  to  exempt  any  candidate  from  com- 
plying with  such  State  lawa. 
Sbc.  210.  Pabtiai.  iNVAUDrrr. 

U  any  provlalon  of  thla  tltla,  or  the  i4>pll- 
catlon  thereof,  to  any  peraon  or  clroimi- 
stance  Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remalner  of  aald  title  and  the  application 
of  such  provlalon  to  other  peraona  and  dr- 
oumataooaa  ahaU  not  be  affected  thereby. 
Sac.  211.  RVBALiwa  Clavbb. 

Ilie  Mderal  Corrupt  Practloea  Act,  1925, 
and  aU  other  acts  or  parta  of  acts  inconsist- 
ent herewith  are  repealed. 
Sbc.  312.  CTTATiow. 

This  title  may  Iw  cited  aa  the  "Campaign 
Fonda  I>iaclaaure  Act". 
TRLB  m — nacLoaoBB  or  odtb  ams  carrAUr 


Sbc.  301.  Dxrormoira. 

When  used  In  thU  title— 

(a)  The  term  "income"  shall  mean  all 
eompenaation  for  personal  servlcea.  Includ- 
ing (but  not  limited  to)  salary,  bonuses, 
fees,  commissions,  bonorarixuna  and  expenaea 
paid  or  reimbursed,  whether  in  the  form  of 
money  or  any  thing  of  value,  from  any  source 
other  than  the  Qovenunant  of  the  United 
statea. 


(b)  Tha  temi  "BapraaanUttve"  abaU  maaa 
each  RepresentaUve  In.  or  Realdent  Commla- 
sloner  to.  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  Statea. 

<c)  The  term  "Clerk"  ahall  mean  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvea  of  the 
United  Statee. 

(d)  The  term  "Secretary"  shall  mean  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtea. 
Sxc.  802.  STATKMXirr  or  Oirrs  To  Bx  PnJED  bt 

SXMATOBS    AND    RzPaZSENTATIVXS. 

Eadi  United  States  Senator  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  and  each  Representative  shall 
file  with  the  Clerk  by  the  Slat  day  of  Janu- 
ary a  statement  disclosing  gifts  of  money  or 
things  of  value,  except  contributions  aa  de- 
fined In  Sec.  301(d)  of  Title  n  of  this  act.  re- 
ceived by  him.  his  wife  or  minor  children,  or 
on  his  or  their  behalf  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  or  portion  theiwtf  during 
which  he  held  office,  containing — 

(a)  The  name  and  address  of  each  donor 
from  whom  he,  hla  wife  or  minor  children 
received,  or  from  whom  there  was  received 
on  his  or  their  behalf,  one  or  more  gifts  of 
money  of  an  aggregate  amount  of  $100  with- 
in the  calendar  year,  together  with  the 
amount  and  date  of  such  gifts; 

(b)  The  name  and  address  of  each  donor 
from  whom  he,  his  wife  or  minor  children 
received,  or  from  whom  there  was  received 
on  his  or  their  behalf,  one  or  more  gifts  other 
than  money  of  an  aggregate  value  estimated 
by  the  donee  of  tlOO  or  more  within  the  cal- 
endar year,  together  with  the  date  and  Iden- 
tity of  such  gifts; 

(c)  The  total  sxim  of  gifts  of  money  re- 
ceived by  him,  his  wife  or  minor  children, 
or  on  his  or  their  l>ehalf,  during  the  calen- 
dar year  and  not  stated  under  paragraph  (a) . 

Gifts  from  a  spovise,  child,  parent,  grand- 
parent, brother  or  slater  need  not  be  disclosed 
under  this  section. 

Sxc.  303.  Statxmxmt  or  CourxNaATioN  To  Bx 
FnjED   BT   Sxnatobs  and   Rxpbx- 

SXNTATIVKS. 

Each  United  States  Senator  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  and  each  Representative  shall 
file  with  the  Clerk  by  the  3l8t  day  of  January 
a  statement  dlacloslng  Income  received  by  him 
or  on  his  behalf  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year  or  portion  thereof  during  which  he 
held  office,  containing — 

(a)  The  name  and  address  of  each  person 
from  whom  he  or  anyone  on  his  behalf  re- 
ceived any  such  Income;  the  amount  or,  if 
not  money,  the  identity  and  value  thereof; 
and  the  name  and  address  of  each  person  for 
whom  such  service  was  p>erformed; 

(b)  A  description  of  the  service  performed. 
Sxc.  304.  Dxmxa  or  thx  Cxjouc  anb  trx  Sxc- 

XXTABT. 

The  Clerk  and  the  Secretary  shall — 

(a)  Prescribe  standard  forms  which  must 
be  uaed  for  the  statements  required  to  be 
filed  by  this  Utle; 

(b)  Receive  all  such  atatementa; 

(c)  Maintain  all  such  atatementa  In  auch 
mann«'  that  they  shall  be  available  for  pub- 

'  lie  inspection  and  copying  during  regular 
business  hours; 

(d)  Make  coplea  of  all  such  statementa 
available  on  requeat  at  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion; 

(e)  Preserve  for  public  inspection  the 
atatementa  required  to  be  filed  by  aectlona 
303  and  303  of  this  title  during  the  term 
or  terms  of  office  of  the  Senatcr  or  Repre- 
aentatlve  filing  the  aame  and  for  two  years 
thereafter. 

8bc.  305.  Statxmxmtb;   VxamcATioN;   FnjNo. 
Statements  required  to  be  filed  with  the 
Clerk  and  the  Seoratary — 

(a)  Shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  aSrma- 
tlod  of  the  pera<»i  filing  such  statement, 
taken  before  any  officer  authorised  to  admin- 
ister oaths; 

(b)  Shall  be  deemed  properly  filed  when 
depoalted  In  an  aaUbUabed  poet  oOoa  within 
the  preaerlbed  tlma.  duly  stamped,  raglatarad. 


and  directed  to  the  Saoretary  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlves,  as 
the  case  may  be,  at  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia:  but  in  the  event  it  is  not  received, 
a  duplicate  of  f.auch  statement  ahall  be 
promptly  filed. 
Sac.  306.  Pknaltt  roa  Violation. 

Whoever,  being  a  United  States  Senator  or 
Representative  to  the  Congreaa  of  the  United 
Statea.  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
Imprlaoned  not  more  than  one  yecu'.  or  both. 
Sxc.  307.  CiTATioir. 

This  title  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Disclosure 
of  OUta  and  Certain  Compensation  Act". 

nXLB  IV — ^AMXNDKXNT  TO  XNTXBMAL  BXVXNUX 

coDB  or  lese 
Sbc.  401.  iNcoMx  Tax  Dbduction. 

(a)  Part  VH  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  additional  itemized  deductions  far 
Individuals)  Is  amended  by  renumbering  see* 
tlon  218  as  219.  and  by  Inserting  after  sectloo 
217  the  following  new  section: 

"Sbc.  218.  PoUtlcal  contributtona— 

"(a)  AU.OWANCX  or  DxDucnoifj — ta  the 
caae  of  an  Individual,  there  ahall  be  allowed 
aa  a  deduction  an  amount  equal  to  so  much 
of  the  political  contributions  as  does  not  ex- 
ceed $100.  payment  of  which  is  made  by  the 
taxpayer  within  the  taxable  year,  except  that 
in  the  case  of  a  Joint  return  of  a  husband 
and  wife  under  section  6013  the  deductions 
shall  not  exceed  $100,  and  In  the  case  of  a 
separate  return  by  a  married  Individual  the 
deduction  shall  not  exceed  $60. 

"(b)  VxBiricATiON. — The  deduction  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed,  with  req;>ect 
to  any  political  contribution,  only  if  such 
political  contribution  is  verified  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
preacrtbe  by  regulations. 

"(o)  DxmnTioir  or  Pouticai.  Contxibv 
noM. — ^Por  purpoaea  of  thla  section  the  term 
*poUtleal  contribution'  meana  a  gift  or  dooa- 
tlOD  to — 

"(1)  any  committee,  association,  or  orga- 
nisation (whether  incorporated  or  not)  or- 
ganised and  operated  exclusively  for  the  pur> 
pose  of  influencing  or  attempting  to  influ- 
ence the  election  of  one  or  more  individuals 
to  any  public  office;  or 

"(2)  an  individual  who  is  a  candidate  for 
any  Federal,  State  or  local  elective  public 
ofllce  in  any  general,  special,  or  primary  elec- 
tion, or  in  any  convention  of  an  organization 
described  In  subparagraph  (1),  for  uae  by 
such  individual  to  further  his  candidacy. 

"(d)  Croaa  Reference. — For  disallowance 
of  deduction  to  estates  and  trusts,  see  sectkn 
642(1)." 

(b)  The  table  of  aectlona  for  such  part  vn 
la  amended  by  atriklng  out  the  last  item 
and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Ssc.  218.  Political  contributtona. 
"Sxc.  219.  Cross  references." 

(c)  Section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenut 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deflnltlon  of  ad- 
justed gross  Income)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (8)  the  following  paragraph: 

"(9)  Political  Contributions.— The  deduc- 
tion allowed  by  section  218.*' 

(d)  Section  276(a)  of  the  Internal  Ber- 
enue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  certain  Indi- 
rect contributions  to  political  parties)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "No  deduction  oth- 
erwise allowable  under  thla  chapter"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
In  section  218,  no  deduction  otherwise  al- 
lowable under  this  chapter." 

(e)  Section  642  of  the  Internal  Revenus 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  special  rules  far 
credits  and  deductlona  for  estates  and 
truata)  la  amended  by  redealgnatlng  subeM»- 
tlon  (1)  as  (i).  and  by  Inaertlng  after  sub- 
section (h)  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(1)  PoUUcal  Contributions.— An  estate  or 
trust  ahaU  not  be  aUowed  the  deducUoa  f« 
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political  contrtbutlona  prodded  by  section 
218." 

TiTut  V— xrrBcnvM  datb 

Sxc.  501.  Thla  Act  shall  i^ke  effect  Janu- 
ary 2,  1967,  except  that  tie  amendmenta 
made  by  title  IV  shall  appl^  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31, 1966,  but  only  with 
respect  to  political  contributions  payment  of 
which  is  made  after  December  31,  1966. 

The  text  of  the  President's  message, 
presented  by  Mr.  Clabk,  ip  as  follows: 

^T  26,  1966. 

Hon.  HUBKKT  H.  HrMPHKBT, 

President  of  the  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  John  W.  McCobkack. 

Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  R  t  ireaentatives 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mx.  Paxsmxirr:  (Dus  Mb.  Spxakxb:) 
Public  confidence  In  the  emotive  procees  la 
the  foundation  of  public  cdhildence  in  gov- 
ernment. There  is  no  higher  duty  of  a  dem- 
ocratic government  than  to  icBure  that  oon- 
lldence. 

Public  participation  in  tl.^  political  proc- 
ess is  the  foundation  of  tha  b  process.  There 
if  no  clearer  responsibility  ^f  a  democratic 
government  than  to  advaide  that  partici- 
pation. I 

Yet  for  decades  we  have  tolerated  the 
growth  of  seeds  of  cynicism  from  the  un- 
derbrush surrounding  our  present  method  of 
financing  political  campal^s. 

Despite  regular  rhetoric  ftbout  citizen  In- 
volvement, we  have  done  nothing  in  fact 
to  encourage  public  suppoit)  for  the  nomi- 
nation and  election  of  putl^c  officials. 

And  despite  the  soaring'  expense  of  po- 
UOcal  campaigns,  we  have  done  nothing  to 
insure  that  able  men  of  mi>cle8t  means  can 
undertake  elective  service  linencumbered  by 
debts  of  loyalty  to  wealthy ;  cupporters. 

We  have  laws  dealing  wltSi  campaign  fl- 
Bsnclng.  But  they  have  f^led.  Too  nar- 
row in  their  scope  when  li^ssed.  now  they 
•re  obsolete.  Too  narrow  In  their  purpose 
then,  now  they  are  inade<}i)ate.  They  are 
more  loophole  than  law.  They  invite  eva- 
*on  and  circumvention.  "Itiey  must  be  re- 
nted. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union!  Message  I  aald: 

"As  the  process  of  electida  becomes  more 
complex  and  coetly,  we  miWt  make  it  poa- 
dble  for  those  without  personal  wealth  to 
enter  public  life  without  h^mg  obUgated  to 
a  few  large  contributors.     I 

•Therefore,  I  will  submit  i^glslatlon  to  re- 
vise the  present  unreallstlQ  restrictions  on 
oontrtbuUons — to  prohibit  the  endless  pro- 
liferation of  committees,  bringing  local  and 
•tate  committees  under  tht  act — to  attach 
•trong  teeth  and  severe  peiuities  to  the  re- 
quirement of  full  dlsclosiit  of  contribu- 
ttons— and  to  broaden  the  participation  of 
the  people,  through  added  tax  incentives, 
to  sUmulate  small  contributions  to  the  party 
»nd  to  the  candidate  of  th^r  choice." 

I  enclose  for  your  consideration  the  pro- 
posed Election  Reform  Act  of  1966. 

This  measure  u  deelgnedlio  achieve  four 
"TOad  purposes:  |  \ 

first,  it  would  for  the  flr^t  time  make  ef- 
fective past  efforts  to  achieve  complete  puMlc 
MKlosure  of  campaign  flmds.  The  bill 
•wild  require  all  candidate  and  aU  com- 
mittees supporting  them  fojt  federal  office  to 
'JPOrt.  clearly  and  promptly,  the  sourcea  of 
•^thelr  funda  and  how    .heaa  funds  are 

^eeond,  It  would  also  requ  lie  diaelosnre  by 
■wnoers  of  Congress  of  guii  and  Income. 

rWrd,  it  woTild  revise  existing  law  and  for 
we  flrst  time  make  effective  the  ceUlnga  on 
»•  Mze  of  contributions.        ' 

'f^''-  tbis  proposal  seeki  a  goal  not  even 
•^TOtemplated  by  earlier  law»*-the  active  en- 
couragement of  widespread  public  particlpa- 
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tlon  In  the  flnanttttig  of  peUtloal  oampslgna 
through  tax  deduotlODa. 

X 

Campaigns  are  not  merely  a  periodic  po- 
litical pageant.  They  are  an  unparalleled 
Instrument  of  public  education  in  the  issues 
at  the  nation  and  of  the  community. 

The  need  for  such  campalgna,  and  the  need 
to  finance  them,  are  hardly  evils.  The  more 
people  reached  by  a  campaign,  the  cloeer  we 
approach  the  democratic  Ideal  of  full  par- 
ticipation In  the  decialons  of  government. 

Yet  the  more  people  reached,  the  more 
funds  required.  It  Is  here  that  there  is  a 
potential  for  danger — the  poesibllity  that 
great  wealth  can  be  uaed  to  achieve  undue 
political  Influence. 

It  is  that  danger  to  which  Congress  re- 
sponded with  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  41  years  ago  and  with  the  Hatch  Act  26 
years  ago.  These  measures  sought  to  Insure 
that  tide  of  funds  from  the  few  did  not 
engulf  the  Interests  of  the  many; 

— By  limiting  the  total  amount  a  candidate 
or  political  conunlttee  could  spend; 

— By  limiting  the  total  amount  an  individ- 
ual could  contribute  to  a  campaign; 

— By  requiring  public  disclosure  of  cam- 
paign funds. 

These  are  surely  valid  alms.  But  they  have 
not  been  achieved.  Under  present  law,  for 
example,  national  political  committees  can 
raise  and  spend  no  more  than  $3,000,000  In 
any  year.  But  the  law  does  not  limit  the 
number  of  national  political  commltteee,  nor 
does  it  apply  at  all  to  commltteea  active  In 
only  one  state. 

Similarly,  while  present  law  limits  Sen- 
atorial candidates  to  expenditures  of  $25,000 
and  House  candidates  to  $5,(K)0,  it  does  not 
limit  the  ntunber  of  committees  that  can 
raise  and  spend  money  on  behalf  of  those 
candidates. 

In  the  light  of  the  accelerating  coat  of  po- 
litical campalgna.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that 
such  supporting  committees  have  pr<dlfer- 
ated.  Legal  ceilings  on  expenditures  enacted 
when  the  possibilities  of  radio  were  only 
faintly  gllmpeed — and  when  there  was  no 
television — can  have  small  relevance  today. 

The  loophole  through  which  committees 
have  streamed,  is  matched  by  the  loophole  In 
the  limitation  on  Individual  contributions. 

The  Hatch  Act  limits  contributions  to 
$5,000  to  a  single  federal  candidate  or  to  any 
single  political  committee  supporting  that 
candidate.  But  It  does  not  limit  the  number 
of  $5,000  contributions  an  Individual  or 
single  Interest  can  make — to  each  national 
committee  established  for  a  candidate  or 
party — and  there  la  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  such  commltteea. 

Neither  does  present  law  limit  spending  by 
state  committees  for  federal  candidates.  And 
it  does  not  require  these  committees  to  sub- 
mit any  reports,  thwarting  the  aim  of  full 
disclosure  at  the  outset. 

Even  In  the  case  of  national  commltteea 
and  candidates  who  do  report,  the  disclosure 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  identify  the  giver  or 
the  particular  candidate  benefiting  from  a 
contribution. 

A  further,  major  defect  In  preaent  law  is 
that  It  specifically  excepts  primariea.  In 
many  cases  primary  contests  are  decisive.  In 
most  cases,  they  are  financially  burdensonoe. 
They  remain,  however,  entirely  outside  the 
law. 

n 

The  proposed  Election  Reform  Act  of  1966 
seeks,  completely  and  systematically,  to  cor- 
rect these  omissions,  loopholes  and  sbortoom- 
Ings.  It  would  do  so  through  eight  provi- 
sions, both  corrective  and  poaltlve. 

Comj^ete  public  disclosure 

1.  Not  only  every  candidate,  but  also  every 
committee — state.  Interstate,  or  national — 
that  supports  a  candidate  for  federal  ofllce 


would  be  required  to  report  In  detail  on  every 
contribution  and  expense  item  over  $1(X>. 

The  treasurer  of  every  political  cammlttss 
would  be  required  to  submit  complete  re- 
ports, on  standardised  forma,  four  times  dur- 
ing the  year  and  on  the  fifteenth,  tenth,  and 
fifth  days  before  an  election. 

For  the  first  time,  Candida  tee  for  President 
and  Vice  President  would  be  Included  under 
this  disclosure  provision. 

2.  The  present  unrealistic  exclusion  of  pri- 
maries from  the  coverage  of  the  law  would 
be  ended.  This  Act  would  bring  primary 
campaigns  and  convention  nmtlnatlon  con- 
tests under  the  disclosure  law. 

There  is  a  similar  omission  concerning  pii- 
martes  In  connection  with  criminal  lawa 
against  vote-buying  and  vote-selling.  These 
offenses  are  adequately  dealt  with  when  they 
occur  in  general  or  special  federal  elections. 
But  they  are  not  covered  in  federal  primaries. 
There  Is  no  reason  for  this  distinction  and 
the  Election  Reform  Act  would  make  these 
laws  fully  applicable  to  primariea  as  well. 

3.  The  Election  Reform  Act  would  require 
all  guts  of  over  $100  received  by  members  of 
the  legisUtive  branch  of  the  Ctovemment  for 
themselves,  their  wives  and  minor  children, 
and  all  Income  from  personal  services  re- 
ceived by  such  member  or  on  his  behalf  to 
be  reported  annually.  Appropriate  criminal 
aanctions  woiUd  be  provided  for  faUure  to 
comply. 

In  the  executive  branch,  the  acceptance 
of  gifts  of  more  than  nominal  value  la  al- 
ready strictly  forbidden  by  Executive  Order 
11222  or  May  8,  1965. 

For  such  reports  to  be  made  by  membezs 
of  the  legislative  branch  can  do  much  to 
demonstrate  that  wealthy  interests  are  not 
permitted  to  affect — or  even  appear  to  af- 
fect— ^the  conduct  of  government  through 
their  largesse.  ^^ 

Sfftotive  and  reaUstio  UmttmtUmt  on 
campaign  finandng 

1.  Beyond  making  poUtlcai  n»i«»w^«n  pm,. 
Uc  Uea  the  equaUy  demanding  taak  of  m«v<«g 
It  democratic.  The  Act  thua  would  limit  to 
$5,000  the  total  amoimt  that  could  come 
from  any  single  source  to  the  canwaign  of 
any  candidate.  The  present  $5,(>5q  limit 
could  no  longer  be  evaded  by  putting  the 
maxImTim  amotint  Into  different  pockets  In 
the  same  suit. 

2.  At  the  aame  time,  the  Act  would  repeal 
present  ceUlnga  on  total  expendlturea  by 
candidates  for  federal  (Alices.  Aa  we  have 
learned  from  experience,  artificial  limits 
breed  artificial  dlaclosures.  And  ss  we  have 
learned,  the  present  limits  on  total  cam- 
paign expensea  are  deddady  artificial. 

The  coet  of  '•«""p««gning  varlea  from  year 
to  year  and  from  state  to  state,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  district  and  the  hsat  of 
the  campaign.  More  Important,  spending 
llmlUtlons  defeat  the  essential  purpose  of 
disclosure:  to  allow  public  opliUon  to  exert 
the  controlling  influence  on  how  much  a 
candidate  spends. 

3.  The  Act  also  would  extend  the  preaent 
prohibition  against  political  contributions 
by  government  contractors  to  fully  cover 
corporate  contractors. 

Under  present  law,  all  government  con- 
tractors other  than  corporations  are  barred 
from  making  political  contributions  at  any 
level  of  government.  But  oorporatlona  with 
government  contracts  are  barred  only  from 
contributing  to  federal  candldatea. 

Conalstency  and  good  aenae  require  that 
oorporatlons  also  shoiild  be  fort^dden  to 
make  contributtona  at  the  state  and  local 
level— where  ffnances  are.  Inevitably,  related 
by  party  to  national  poUtioal  ««T*^ir* 
finances. 

tncouraginy  vtdtspread  elUmn  pmrtMmtUm 
These  first  stx  steps  are  ewenttadly  correc- 
tive, altering  or  refining  pcssent  Inadequacies. 
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Tb«  panltel  goal  n«v«r  bcTon  MUbUahad  by 
fedaral  Uw  \m  to  enUrg*  Um  bu*  of  wUto- 
uprMMi  nn*ncl»»  support  for  poUtlcal  cam- 
palgnA. 

TblB  U  ft  nwMury  go«l  for  a  practical  r«a- 
■on — to  meet  tha  flnanrtal  burdaoa  of  mod- 
«ra  poUtlcal  t^iwpatjwiwg  without  InTltlog 
tba  undua  Influanca  of  larga  oontrlbuton. 

But  wldaapraad  nipport  !■  a  worthy  goal 
for  a  stlU  more  Important  raaaon — the  Infu- 
■loa  and  InTolTament  of  large  numbers  of 
dtlaens  Into  the  election  prooeaa.  We  pro- 
poae  two  atepa  to  expand  partldpaUon  by  the 
great  majority  of  American  dtlaena. 

1.  We  recommend  a  apedal  tax  deduction. 
In  an  amount  up  to  tlOO.  for  oontrlbutlona  to 
any  candidate  or  to  any  organliatlons  sup- 
porting a  candidate.  In  any  election  cam- 
paign or  primary,  federal,  state  or  local. 

This  deduction  would  be  allowed  In  addi- 
tion to  the  standard  deduction  and  would  not 
be  limited  to  those  who  Itemlae  their  deduo- 
ttoos. 

There  would  be  a  separate  line  on  every 
tax  return  for  this  deduction. 

3.  As  another  means  of  expanding  partld- 
patloo.  tha  Act  would  permit  the  sale  of  cam- 
paign souvanlra  at  prlcee  not  exceeding  $0. 
Theee  would  become  the  only  items  of  any 
kind — Including  advartlalng — that  any  can- 
didate or  oommlttse  would  be  allowed  to  sell. 

Broadened  financial  support  Is  sound  for 
all  eandldatea.  For  candidates  who  ar«  not 
themaelTee  wealthy,  It  can  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  running  and  not  running. 

Finally,  oim  area  not  covered  by  the  legla- 
lattoo  Z  forward  today  Is  the  eoUettatloo  of 
political  oootrlbutlons  ftom  federal  em- 
ployaea  by  other  federal  amployeee. 

This  Is  not  a  matter  ftom  which  legislation 
la  neadad.  Oongrese  has  aliaady  passed  the 
laws.  I  am  asking  the  Attorney  General,  in 
ooasultattoB  with  the  chairman  of  the  CItII 
Sarrlee  Oommisslon,  to  conduct  a  thorough 
rartaw  of  all  the  ragulatlona  and  memoranda 
lasuad  pursuant  to  thoae  laws  to  make  certain 
that  tboaa  regulations  ara  suflMantly  eom- 
prahanatva  to  earry  out  not  only  the  letter, 
but  the  spirit  of  tha  Uws  passed  by  (~ 


Thar*  to  tu  toon  at  stake  In  tha  propoaals 
Z  submit  today  than  who  wlna  and  who  loaea 
a  parttoular  campaign.  Tha  sasenos  of  our 
dwnocratla  syatem  la  the  elaah  of  ideas  be- 
tween differing  men  and  differing  partlee. 

ZZ  laok  of  funds  results  In  an  abridged  cam- 
paign, the  pnbUo  la  deprived  of  tha  oppor- 
tunity to  bear  all  viewpoints  fully  expounded. 

Zf  lack  of  freedom  from  tiea  to  wealthy  In- 
tarasta  dlaoouragea  able  men  fMm  seeking 
eleetive  earvtoe,  both  they  and  the  pubUo  are 
deprived  of  naoaasary  leadership. 

It  laek  of  dear  diaoloaure  reaults  in  skep- 
tletom  about  ttM  antlra  poimoal  prooeea.  the 
pubtte  loaaa  tha  benefit  of  Ita  oam  Involva- 
aaot  In  and  raapeet  for  that  proeaai. 

Thto  Baetlon  Baftna  Act  of  1968  aeeks  to 
avert  thoaa  dangers. 

Zt  seeks  honeet.  straightforward  dlaoloaara. 

Zt  aaaka  fair  restriction  on  tha  axarelse  of 
mighty  Inflttswie  by  tha  rich. 

Zt  aaaka  to  promote  the  enrclae  of  wide- 
epread  Influenea  by  the  many. 

Zt  aaaka,  in  abort,  to  enlarge  democracy. 
MkA  Z  vrga  tta  prompt  eBaotmant. 


Ltmbow  B.  J( 


AblUto 


•ait 


•.IMS 
tha  Vsdaral  Ooarupt  Praotloaa 
Aot.  and  for  other  ] 


by  <l 

Oowgrasa 
«lta«  aa  tha 

ita  of  IMS' 


•M  Oowsa  of 

9M<ta«  nates  c/ 

Mad.  na*  tha 


flae.  S.  (a)  Saetloa  SM(a)  of  the  Vidaral 
Oomtpt  Praotioae  Act  (a  UJB.O.  a41(a))  la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "primary 
eleetlonar". 

(b)  Subaeotlasia  (c)  and  (d)  of  aeotlon 
SOa  of  that  Act  (a  UJB.O.  »«1  (e)  and  (d) ) 
are  amended  to  read  aa  f<dlows: 

"(e)  The  term  "pcMltloal  conmiittee'  In- 
dudee— 

"(1)  any  political  party,  committee,  aa- 
soclatlon,  organisation,  group  of  Individuals, 
or  other  entity,  or  any  branch  or  subdivision 
thereof,  which  accepts  contributions,  or 
makee  expendlturee.  in  an  aggregate  amount 
of  $3W  or  more  in  any  calendar  year  for  tha 
purpose  of  Influencing  or  attempting  to  in- 
fluence the  election  of  any  candidate  or 
prealdentlal  or  vlce-preeldentlal  elector,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  such  entity  or  sub- 
division (A)  la  of  a  temporary  or  permanent 
character,  or  (B)  has  been  organized  or  eztsts 
primarily  for  purpoeee  other  than  the  accept- 
ance of  such  contributions  or  the  m^iring  of 
such  expendlturee:  and 

"(3)  any  organisation,  aaeodatton,  group 
of  individuals,  or  other  entity  organised  for 
or  engaged  In  tha  preparation  or  distribu- 
tion of  any  oampalgn  book  or  other  publlea- 
tlon  containing  or  intended  to  contain  ad- 
vertising matter  which  has  been  or  may  be 
pvapared  chiefly  for  the  purpoee  of  influenc- 
ing or  attempting  to  influence  the  election  of 
any  candidate  or  the  election  of  one  or  more 
preeldentlal    or    vlce-preeldentlal    electors. 

"(d)  The  term  'contribution'  Includea — 

"(1)  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance, 
or  depoalt  of  money  or  anything  of  value; 

"(3)  a  oontraet.  promise,  or  agreement, 
blether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a 
contribution;  and 

"(8)  a  payment  made  to  or  on  behalf  of 
any  entity  of  a  kind  deaerlbed  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (c)  for  or  on  account  of 
any  advertteamant  contained  in  or  soUclted 
for  any  publlcatton  of  a  kind  described  in 
that  paragraph." 

(c)  The  second  paragraph  of  eeetlon  Ml, 
tttle  18.  Uhltad  SUtea  Oode,  to  amended  by 
striking  out  tha  words  "primary  election 
or", 

(d)  The  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs  of 
sectton  501,  tttie  18,  United  States  Oode  (de- 
fining the  terms  "poUtlcal  committee"  and 
"contribution"),  are  amended  to  read  aa 
foUows: 

"The  term  "poUtlcal  committee'  includea— 

"(1)  any  poUttoal  party,  committee,  asso- 
ciation, organisation,  group  of  indlvlduala, 
or  other  entity,  or  any  branch  or  subdivision 
thereof,  which  aooepta  oontributtona.  or 
makea  expenditurea,  in  an  aggregate  amount 
of  8350  or  more  in  any  calendar  year  for  the 
purpoee  of  influencing  or  attempting  to  in- 
flYMnce  the  election  of  any  candidate  or 
prealdantial  or  vica-preaidential  elector,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  such  entity  or  subdi- 
vision (A)  to  of  a  temporary  or  permanent 
eharaotar.  or  (B)  has  been  organised  or  extota 
primarily  for  purpoaaa  other  than  the  ac- 
oaptanoa  of  such  contrlbutlans  or  the  making 
of  euoh  expenditurae;  and 

"(3)  any  organisation,  aaaodatton.  group 
of  indlviduato,  or  other  entity  organiaed  for 
or  engaged  in  the  preparation  or  dlatrlbu- 
tton  of  any  oampalgn  book  or  other  publlca- 
tton oontalnlng  or  intended  to  contain  ad- 
vertising matter  which  hM  bean  or  may  be 
prepared  chiefly  for  tha  purpoee  of  influenc- 
ing or  attempting  to  Influence  tha  election  of 
any  caitdldata  or  tha  election  c<  oaie  or  mora 
prasAdantlal  or  vloe-prealdantlal  eleetorB. 
"TIM  term  "oontrtbutlan'  Includea 

"(1)  a  gift,  aubacflptlon.  loan,  advance,  cr 
depoalt  of  money  or  anythtag  of  value; 

-■lialliw  nr  nnt  lapillj  aiifiwijaalito.  to  —la  a 
oontrlbotton;  and 


"(8)  a  payment  nuute  to  or  on  behalf  of 
any  entity  of  a  kind  preacribed  in  aubpara* 
graph  (3)  of  the  preceding  paragraph  for  or 
on  aocotint  of  any  advertlsemant  oontaload 
in  or  soUdted  for  any  pubUcation  of  a  kind 
described  in  that  subparagraph." 

nuxa  or  sTATsicxitTB 

Sac.  S.  (a)  Subaectlon  (g)  of  section  303 

of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  (3  U.S.C. 

341(g) )  to  amended  to  read  aa  fcdlows: 
"(g)  The     term     'Comptroller     General' 

means  the  OomptroUer  General  ot  the  United 

Statea;". 

(b)  Subaectlon  (h)  of  that  eeetlon  to  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  Sectlona  80S,  806,  806,  807,  and  808  of 
that  Act  (3  U.8.C.  343,  344,  345,  346,  and  347) 
are  amended  by  striking  out  the  wcnto 
"Clerk",  "Clerk  of  House  of  Repreeentatlves", 
"Secretary",  "Secretary  of  Senate",  "Secre- 
tary  of  Senate  and  Clerk  of  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives", "Clerk  or  Secretary",  and  "Clerk 
or  Secretary,  as  the  caae  may  be",  wherever 
they  appear  therein,  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  In  each  such  Instance  the  words 
"Comptroller  General". 

PBXSXBVATIOIf,    DraPXCnOK,    AND    VXSinCATIOH 
or  BTATXICXNTa 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Subpctragraph  (c)  of  section 
306  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practlcee  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  347)  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Shall  be  preeerved  as  a  permanent 
part  of  the  pubUc  records  of  hto  office,  Bbsll 
be  available  for  Inspection  by  any  Member 
of  the  Congrees  at  any  time,  and  shall  be 
open  to  pubUc  Inflection  at  any  time  within 
a  period  of  eight  years  after  the  filing 
thereof." 

(b)  Section  806  of  that  Act  (3  U.S.C.  347) 
to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oDowing  new  paragraphs : 

"The  Comptroller  General  shaU  establish 
within  the  General  Accounting  Office  an 
automatic  Infonnation  retrtoval  system 
through  the  uae  of  aut<matlc  data  proceaalog 
equipment  to  provide  permanently  for 
prompt  acceea  to  all  information  contained 
In  aU  statementa  filed  under  thto  title  or 
Information  of  any  kind  "^'talnffd  In  any 
or  all  of  such  atatementa. 

"The  Comptroller  General  to  anthorlaed 
and  directed  upon  receipt  of  a  complaint 
alleging  a  violation  of  thto  Act.  or  in  the  sb- 
aanctf  of  auch  a  complaint,  upon  hto  own 
inltiatlvs,  to  conduct  auch  Investigatloiis  ss 
ha  ahaU  deem  neceaaary  to  ascertain  (1) 
whether  atatementa  filed  imder  thto  title  are 
comptoto  and  oocract  and  (3)  whether  all 
atatementa  required  under  thto  tlUe  to  be 
filed  in  fact  have  bcfen  filed.  Whenever  the 
report  of  any  auch  Inveatlgatlon  dUcIosei 
informatioa  which  In  the  opinion  of  tbe 
Conqitroller  General  may  evidence  any  vio- 
lation of  any  provtalon  of  thto  title  for  which 
any  criminal  penalty  to  preacribed.  be  sbaU 
promptly  transmit  such  report  to  the  At- 
torney General,  who  shaU  Institute  such 
crtminal  action  aa  ha  may  determine  to  be 
warranted." 

roBCBAaB  or  Aiwiaiiauta  nr  CAXFAisir  pdki- 

CATIOIta    KT    CSBTAIX    OaOAWISATIOin 
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6.  Section  610  of  Utle  18,  Ohlted 
Statea  Code  (raUtlng  to  election  cootrlbu- 
tlona  or  expenditurea  by  national  banks, 
oorporatiana,  and  labor  organisations),  is 
amandad  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe 
foBowlng  new  para^^th: 

"For  the  purpoeee  of  thto  eeetlon.  the  tem 
'eiqwpditure'  indudaa  any  payment  made  for 
tha  purdMse  of  advartlslag  or  advertlstag 
spaoa  in  any  '«»T"«g"  book  or  other  publi- 
eatlon  paa|Mwad  or  to  be  prepared  for  nss 
eUafiy  ha  eonnaotlan  with  (1)  the  eleetian 
of  any  parson  to  poUttoal  oOoa.  or  (3)  a  pil- 
ar pottttoal  eaoeus  held  to 
terpoittleal<  ~ 


ICiHisrr  8 
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any  time  dur- 

ta  a  Member  of 

I  mployee  of  the 


.    PiscLoaoas  or  rarAXCZA]. 

1.  Each  individual  who  at 
Ing  any  calendar  year  serves 
tbe  Senate,  or  as  an  oOlcer  or 
Senate  compensated  at  a  gro^  rate  in  exeeea 
of  tlO,000  per  annum,  shall  file  with  the 
Secretary  ot  the  Senate,  fc^  that  calendar 
year  a  written  report  oontalmng  the  foUow- 
tog  Information:  | 

(a)  The  fair  market  valujs  of  each  asset 
bsTlng  a  fair  market  value  of  $6,000  w  more 
beld  by  blm  or  by  hto  spouse  <x  by  him  and 


any  dweUlng 
or  by  mem- 
at  the  end  of 

l^abUity  in  ex- 
by  hto  spouse, 
ttly  at  the  end 

capital  gains 


blB  spouse  Jointly,  exdusive 
occupied  as  a  residence  by 
ben  of  his  Immediate  famll] 
that  calendar  year. 

(b)  The  amount  of  each 
CMS  of  96,000  owed  by  him 
or  by  him  and  hto  apouae 
of  that  calendar  year; 

(c)  The  total  amount  of 
realized,  and  the  source  and  kbnount  of  each 
e^>ltal  gain  realised  In  any  amount  exceed- 
ing 15,000.  during  that  calendkr  year  by  him 
or  by  hto  spouse,  by  him  wid  hto  spoosa 
Jointly,  or  by  any  person  a^ng  on  behalf 
or  pursuant  to  the  dlrectloh  of  him  or  hto 
spouse,  or  blm  and  hto  spouae  jointly,  as  a 
result  of  any  transaction  or  series  of  related 
traneactlons  In  securities  or  cbmmodlties,  or 
any  purchase  or  sale  of  real  property  or  any 
Interest  therdn  other  than  a  dwelling  occu- 
pied as  a  residence  by  him  or  by  members  of 
bis  Immediate  family.  |  i 

(d)  Tbe  source  and  amounjt  of  each  item 
of  Income,  each  Item  of  reliiabursement  for 
any  ezpendlttire,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
of  gifts  from  one  source  (o^ier  than  glfte 
received  from  any  relative  orl  ^  spouae)  re- 
oelved  by  or  accruing  to  hUa.  hto  spouse, 
or  from  him  and  hto  spouse  nlntly  from  any 
wuTce  other  than  the  United  Statee  during 
tbat  calendar  year,  which  exceeds  $100  in 
amount  or  value;  Including  any  fee  or  other 
honorarium  received  by  him  |for  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  preparatloil  or  deUvery  of 
any  speech  or  address,  att^dance  at  any 
oonventlon  or  other  assembly  of  indlviduato, 
or  the  preparation  of  any  «rtlde  or  other 
composition  for  pubUcation,  land  the  mone- 
tary value  of  subsistence,  I  ratertalnment, 
travel,  or  other  faeiUtiea  received  by  him  in 
ttod;  ^ 

(e)  The  name  and  addres^  lof  any  profaa- 
ilanal  firm  which  engagee  in{  practice  before 
*ny  department,  agency,  or  iastrumantaUty 
of  the  United  States  In  whlfch  be  baa  a  fl- 
oandal  interest;  and  the  nam^,  addrees,  and 
a  brief  description  of  the  ^mdpal  buslneaa 
of  any  cUent  of  such  firm 'for  whom  any 
•ervlces  Involving  representation  before  any 
department,  agency,  or  instnimentaUty  of 
tbe  United  States  which  We  parformad 
telng  that  calendar  year,  tii^gether  with  a 
ortef  deecriptlon  of  the  servS^ee  performed, 
tad  the  total  fees  received  dit  receivable  by 
the  firm  as  compensation  fof  such  services; 

(f)  The  name,  addrees.  an^  nature  of  the 
principal  bvisiness  or  activity 
or  financial  entity  or  ente^] 
*>«  was  associated  at  any 
calendar  year  as  an  officer, 
tar,  cr  in  any  other 

3-  Kach  asset  consisting 
*«M»ne8s  or   financial    entity 


each  buslneaa 

with  which 

during  that 

ir,  or  part- 

oapadty. 

interest  in  a 

_.._.^ ,    or  enterprise 

*blch  to  subject  to  dlsdosuM  under  para- 
(raph  1  shall  be  Identlfled  Lh  each  report 
Bade  pursuant  to  Uiat  paragii^h  by  a  state- 
jhtat  Of  the  name  of  such  c  ijtity  or  enter- 
Pwa,  the  location  of  ita  prini  ^pal  oOce,  and 
*e  nature  of  tha  buslneas  br  activity  In 
«jch  It  to  prlndpaUy  eniifged  or  with 
»Mch  it  to  prlndpaUy  eoi^anad.  asoept 
»rt  w  asset  Which  to  a  aeciiMty  tnulad  on 
■«y  securitlM  exohanga  sul^^  to  stqMr- 


vlalan  by  tha  Saouiltiaa  and  Xxchange  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  may  be  idsn- 
tlfled  by  a  fuU  and  complete  deaeriptlon  of 
the  aeciirlty  and  the  name  of  tha  tosuar 
thereof.  Bach  liabiUty  which  to  subject  to 
disclosure  under  paragraph  l  ahaU  be  Iden- 
tified In  each  retort  made  pursiiant  to  that 
paragraph  by  a  statement  of  the  name  and 
the  addrees  of  the  creditor  to  whom  the 
obUgation  of  such  UablUty  to  owed. 

8.  Kxcept  as  otherwise  herdnaftar  pro- 
vided, each  individual  who  to  reqxUred  by 
paragraph  1  to  file  a  report  for  any  "»'fni1ar 
year  ahaU  file  stich  report  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senata  not  Uter  than  January  81  of 
the  next  foUowlng  calendar  year.  No  axich 
report  shaU  be  required  to  be  made  for  any 
calendar  year  beginning  before  January  l, 
1964.  The  requlrementa  of  thto  rule  shall 
apply  only  with  raapeet  to  indlvldtiato  who 
are  Members  of  the  Senata  or  ofllcers  or  am- 
ployeee of  the  Senate  on  or  after  the  date  of 
adoption  of  thto  rule.  Any  Individual  who 
ceaaM  to  aerve  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
as  an  ofllcer  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  be- 
fore the  doae  of  any  calendar  year  shaU  file 
such  report  on  the  last  day  of  such  service, 
or  on  such  date  not  vaar^  than  three  months 
thereafter  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may 
preecrlbe,  and  the  report  so  made  shaU  be 
made  for  that  portion  of  that  calendar  year 
during  which  such  individual  so  served. 
Whenever  there  to  on  file  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  a  report  made  by  any  Individ- 
ual in  compliance  with  paragraph  1  for  any 
calendar  year,  the  Secretary  may  accept  from 
that  individual  for  any  succeeding  «^iit"flwr 
year,  in  Ueu  of  the  report  required  by  para- 
graph 1,  a  certificate  containing  an  accurate 
redtation  of  the  changea  in  such  rejwrt 
which  are  required  for  compliance  with  tha 
provtolons  of  paragraph  1  for  that  succeed- 
ing calendar  year,  or  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  no  change  in  such  report  to  required 
for  compliance  with  the  provtolons  of  para- 
graph 1  for  that  succeeding  calendar  year. 

4.  Reporte  and  certlficatee  filed  under 
thto  rule  shaU  be  made  upon  forms  which 
ShaU  be  prepared  and  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  made  in  such 
manner  and  detaU  as  ha  shaU  preecrlbe.  The 
Secretary  may  provide  for  the  grouping  with- 
in such  reporte  and  certificate  of  items  which 
are  reqiUred  by  paragraph  1  to  be  disdosad 
whenever  he  determines  that  separate  Iton- 
Ization  thereof  to  not  feasible  or  to  not  re- 
quired for  accurate  disclosure  with  respect 
to  such  Items.  Reporta  and  certifioatea  iUed 
under  thto  rule  shaU  be  retained  by  the  8aor«- 
tary  as  public  records  for  not  lesa  ttxan  six 
yesn  after  the  doee  of  the  calendar  year  for 
which  they  are  made,  and  while  so  retained 
ShaU  be  available  for  inspection  by  members 
of  the  pubUo  under  such  reasonable  regula- 
Uons  aa  the  Secretary  ahaU  preecrlbe. 

6.  Aa  uaed  in  thto  rule— 

(a)  The  term  "asset"  indudee  any  bene- 
ficial interest  held  or  poesessed  directly  or 
Indirectly  in  any  business  or  onandal  entity 
or  enterprise,  or  in  any  security  or  evidence 
of  indebtedness,  but  does  not  include  any 
Interest  in  any  organisation  deaerlbed  in 
section  601(c)(8)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1064  which  to  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  601  (a)  of  such  Code; 

(b)  The  term  "UablUty"  Includea  any  lia- 
bility of  any  trust  In  which  a  beneficial  in- 
terest to  hdd  or  posseaaed  directly  or  in- 
directly; 

(c)  The  term  "Inooms"  means  gra«  In- 
oome  aa  defined  by  aeetlon  61  of  the  Uxtemal 
Revenue  Coda  of  1064. 

(d)  The  term  "security"  meaiu  any  se- 
curity aa  defined  by  aaction  3  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1088,  aa  amended  (15  UjB.C.  77b). 

(e)  Tlie  tarm  "oommodlty"  means  any 
oonunodlty  aa  deflnad  by  aeetlon  a  of  tb* 
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UAaa). 

(f)  THa  tacm  "daaUog  in  aeeurlttw  or 
dommodltlM"  meana  any  aoqutoltlon.  trana- 
far,  diqMsitlon.  or  oOiar  tranaaotlon  involv- 
litg  any  aacurity  or  oommodity. 

(g)  The  term  "oOkMr  or  an^oyae  of  tha 
Senate"  meana  (1)  an  rtected  ofllcer  of  tha 
Senate  who  to  not  a  Mambw  of  the  San- 
ate,  (3)  an  employee  of  the  Senate  or  any 
committee  or  auboommlttee  of  tha  Senata, 
(3)>the  LegtolaUve  Counsel  of  the  Senata 
and.employees  of  hto  oOloe,  (4)  an  Official  Re- 
porter of  Debates  of  the  Senate  and  any 
person  employed  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
Debatee  of  the  Seiuito  in  oonnaetlon  with 
the  performance  of  their  oflldal  duttaa,  (6)  a 
member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force  whose 
conipensaUon  to  dtobunad  by  tha  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  (6)  an  employee  of  the  Vloe 
Preddent  if  such  emjdoyee's  compensation 
to  dtoburaed  by  tbe  Seoatary  of  the  Sansta, 
(7)  an  employee  of  a  Member  of  the  Senata 
if  such  employee's  oompanaation  to  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  (8)  an 
employee  of  a  Jdnt  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress whose  compenaatlicm  to  dtoburaed  by 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoua  oonaetit  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopsr]  may  be 
reoognized  for  3  mlnutei  In  connectioa 
with  this  legislatkm. 

The  ACTINO  PRBSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
CoopxR]  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  CCX>PER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
very  happy  to  Join  with  him  In  th^  intro- 
duction of  this  bill.  I  know  of  his  long 
labors  In  this  field. 

The  pnvosed  bill,  as  ttw  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  said,  would  revise  the 
Federal  election  laws  and  establish  statu- 
tory rules  requiring  the  disclosure  of  cer- 
tain gifts  and  compensation  by  BCem- 
bers  of  Congress. 

"Hie  bill  Is  entitled  the  ISectlon  Re- 
form Act  of  19M.  In  past  years,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  I  voted  to  r^Mrt  to  the 
Senate  bills  revising  Federal  deetlon 
laws  which  had  been  Introduced  by  the 
late  Senator  lliomas  Hennings,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  the  Senator  ftom  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoRs]. 

Unfortunately,  neither  of  these  bills 
was  enacted,  although  each  had  strong 
supp<»t.  I  agree  in  the  main  with  the 
provlsimis  <^  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
President  and  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClasxI. 

I  believe  that  it  provides  a  good  f  rame- 
woi^  for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee and  it  is  possible  that  it  can  be 
Improved  and  strNigthened. ' 

I  invito  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
one  area  of  campaign  expoiditures  which 
has  radically  increased  the  cost  (rf  Sec- 
tions and  which  this  bill  does  not  take 
into  account.  It  is  the  cost  of  television 
programs.  The  cost  ct  television  makea 
it  Increasingly  difflcuH  for  an  individual, 
except  those  with  large  (neans,  to  be  a 
candidate  for  public  office. 

"nils  subject  deserves  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 

Ttoa  bUl  we  are  introducing  would  pro- 
vide many  needed  revlsians  in  the  Fed- 
eral election  law.    As  I  have  stated.  Z 
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^^•y*.  *^^**  *""  **  Improred  and  en-  it  woald  be  my  hope  that  out  of  the  UJf.  I  have  discuned  yoor  propontl  with  See- 

acted  U  Coogren  la  willing  to  act.  Meeting  would  come  the  creation  of  a  copper  retary  Rusk  and  Attorney  General  Katien 

Ur.  JAVXT8.     Mr.  President,  will  the  ^^f  group  for  the  purpose  of  stabUlzlng  bach.    Secretary  Ruak  Informs  me  that  srl 

Senator  from  Penngylvanla  yield  to  me  P*^Bductlon,  price  and  employment  so  that  m  rangements    are    being    made    under    ths 

along  that  aame  subject.    I  nh^Mlld  like  *****  ^*^  *^*  "'PP*'"  ^duetry  would  not  be  auspices  of  the  UU.  to  call  an  IntemaUonsl 

to  join  the  Senator  In  SDOniorina  the  faiU  "^^^  ^  *•"  "P*  "*  aowns,  the  booms  conference  on  copper  In  December  of  this 

mT  Sj^?     Mr  ^JSSwJ    t    «i  "^  '*'"*'•  ^*^^^  *»*^«  plagued  It  over  the  year.    This  may  be  the  best  forum  for  gw. 

miSteS^L^J^n^^Si'.  if  S  P^  "'•"'  *••*•**"  irnments  to  explore  the  problems  of "  5Sr 

onanlmouseonBent  that  the  name  of  the  u  u  my  intention  to  discus,  this  matter  and  any  feasible  steps  that  might  be  tSw 

senacor  rrom   New   YOrt    iMr.   JAVITSJ  further  with  the  SUte  Department,  and  to  to  deal  with  these  problems.     I  have  asksd 

may  be  added  ae  a  COQXMUOr  of  the  bUl.  seek  the  advice  of  the  copper  industry  on  Secretary  Ruak  to,  get  In  touch  with  you  to 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-  ways  and  means  to  bring  about  If  possible  a  go  over  what  the  United  States  might  see  is 

vote.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  >tes<ly  stablllzaUon   of   the   industry   on   a  emerging  from  these  discussions,  as  well  ■■ 

BIT.  JAVZT8.     Mr,  President,  will  the  world-wide  basU.    As  the  largest  consumer  of  explore  other  posslbUltles. 

Senator  from  PemuvlvuilA  yield  m«  half  ^^'PP*''  **»«*  copper  products  it  is  Impwatlve  As  far  as  the  anU-tr\ist  situation  Is  con- 

^^T^^r^  rwiMVir«»  jxia  me  ama  ^^^  ^,  j^^  up  to  this  problem  of  the  gap  cemed.  I  have  asked  the  Attorney  General 

Vf  m  AXiw     T  .».  -1.^  *^.^^iA  ♦^  ♦».-,  between  supplies  and  demand,  and  the  need  to  get  In  touch  with  you  dlrecUy  on  the 

■sr.  UIjAKK.    I  am  gMl  to  yield  to  the  for  corrective  action,  to  not  only  bring  sta-  problems  assocUted  with  any  private  lnt»! 

senator  XracoNew  Yora.  blllty  to  the  industry  but  to  see  that  Its  national  agreements  to  stabilize  the  price 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  WOliced  with  the  late  proper  markets  are  maintained  and  not  taken  of  copper. 

Senator  Hennings  in  the  Rulet  Commit-  oyer  by  substitutes  if  the  price  gets  too  hl^.  Sincerely, 

tee,  when  I  was  a  member,  for  Just  ex-  only  last  Sunday,  copper  was  selUng  for  LTMDOir  B.  JoHMaow. 

acUjr   this   kind   of   reform.      It   is   high  "^^^  P*'  P<»in«l  in  smaU  lots  in  Chlle.  and                                            

time  that  it  came  to  ua  at  the  hlsheat  a«cor<^ng  to  my  InformaUon,  It  u  above  that  Ameriean  Metal  Market  copper  prices.  Mom 

level f\Smthe?Sd«it                ^  LT^iw'^r'*'*"  "''•*  ""^  "^  '*^''  °*^"  ''''**"             ''^''^ 

c^r^eTtJlitT  ST'emX;  r^  *•  •  rr*"  '•^  t%^"  '="*.""'  ^»°— «« p«-"-".  <^"-«-  ^^•'""* 

vwraaj,  i  leei  uiai  ii  is  an   enecuve  of  a  ccmper  study  group  irnder  UJf.  auspices.  deBtination*- 

working  draft  which  may  need  changes  ^*^        ? «  _h_                     i-  mSrXt"        _                            >«  on 

but  which  certainly  would  put  us  on  the  OfriatorTKEATroaN«TOiin3UL.  l^^,     '                                       ?r™ 

right  track.  Wosftinyton,  D.C.,  May  17. 19«e.        Ptoreignriectrofyttc'il           

I  am  honored  and  pleased  to  Join  am  5°J^ **"" Mai«fi«u>,  ChUean.  deUvered  us.  destination.    86  00 

colleague,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva-  „?r^}^'  _„                                                Outside  United  states sa.oo 

nia  IMr.  CiaikJ,  as  a  oosponaor  of  the  "   "'i'^'Z:."    .  „«„.  ,  »..,-  -««..h  ouuMan.  delivered  u.8.  destina- 

wjii  DxAJi  Sknatos  tCANsmu):  I  have  consld-                tlon 143  m 

-.^^^M^M^_  •"<*  carefully  your  letter  of  May  10.  1966,  in  Overseasrillliriir"""""""  »e8  00 

wixlch  you  describe  the  need  for  an  interna-  ZMnbian,  outside  United  &tatM       '7(  88 

THE  COPPER  SrrUATlON  "onal  stablllaatlon  of  the  world  copper  mar-         BCatangan.  cJjf.  New  York "I  «72."w 

Mtr  MAMftimrr  rk      m-  ot^cM-,,*  ,«-  ***  ^'^  suggest  that  the  United  States  take  London  Metal  Exchange,  electrolytto 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  yes-  the  imuatlve  in  calling  a  world  copper  con-  wlrebar- 

terday,  I  issued  a  press  release  relative  to  ference.    I  have  particularly  focused  upon        cash  (bid)    (£645) 80  68 

the  copper  situation,  and  I  ask  unanl-  the  iHX>blem  to  which  you  advert — namely,  3  montlis  (bid)   (twHy^)'.                  75  88 

mous  consent  that  a  copy  of  that  press  ^^^  ^  int«:nati<»ial  cartels  in  vioUtlon  of  commodity  exchange,  atandardoopi 

release,  a  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oen-  »ntitrust  laws.  pw: 

era],  Nicholas  Katsenbach,  also  one  from  M  a  meeting  of  producera  la  contwaplated,        July 78.80 

the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  Lyn-  I  0^  o^ly  exp«M  my  concxxrrence  wUh  the         September 60.85 

aZ^^^!^1^  ^^A^J^^^Z^*^\ilti^  views  of  my  predecessor.  Attorney  General         October 67.66 

don  B.  Johnson,  and  an  AmeriCMl  Met^  kknhxdt.  given  in  a  letter  to  you  dated  No-  Mew  York  merchant  market- 

Market  copper  prices  statement,  dated  vember  so.  10«i.  that  partldpaUon  by  Amcr-        June  (nam.) 76.60 

mday.  May  27,  1966.  be  printed  in  the  lean  copper  producers  in  International  con-        July   (nam.) II"    76.60 

Racout.  ferencea  designed  to  allocate  production  and        Auguat  (nom.) III 'JSSSSS.    74!  60 

There  bebir  no  objection,  the  material  atabUlae  prlcea  would  be  in  violation  of  the  Refiners'  No.  2  copper:  Scrap  (nom.^    67.00 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rxcoio.  anutmat  uwa.                ....  »on  sales  m  umted  state,  bnvn-  n.v.  it 

as  fidlows:  it  may  be  your  proposal  did  not  contem-  ,^Z^,!!i^*S,2,                       ^"  ^^ 

Democrat,  of  Montana!  of  Peeking  aoluUons  to  the  problema  5  i^  „  '  ^°  Amertcan  Corp.  and  Roan  Selec- 

THE  OoFna  SnvATioN  ranging  diqtaritles  between  available  auppUea  *"*°  Trust. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  letters  from  the  Rrasl-  i^iyi  demand.    Governmental  conferences  to  *  Union  Mlnlan. 

dent  and  tixe  Attorney  General  relaUve  to  my  study  this  problem  and  International  agree-  Source:   American  Metal  Martet,  FHdar, 

proposal  (or  a  world  conference  on  copper.  menu,  which  duly  ratified  become  the  law  ici^«  37, 1909 

X  am  tnfonaed  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  land,  of  course  would  not  of  them- 

that  WaTiewB  axe  In  accord  with  thoaaotiUa  selves  violate  the  antitrust  laws. 

predaoasBor.  former  Attorney  General  Roaaar  m  this  connection  I  stwuld  note  that  alDce  BX-ADMIRAL  RADFORD  IS  WRONG 

F.  KniinBT.  that  International  conf erencee  tbe  queetlon  of  the  feaaibUlty  of  any  intama- 

partiolpated  In  by  Amerioan  copper  producers  t.ir>.M^i  governmental  effort  at  H«'"«"*->»«"g  the  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President, 

f  l.,?*^'**    ^   allocate   production   and  dlsequUlbrlums  between,  supply  and  demand  retired  Adm.  William  Radford  is  not  only 

Int^i!^t'^«  T  h^ ^.^Jl^*^  '^^^  »•  ■  «»«»P»~  «»•• "  »°^  '•l^^  subatantial  «  rlghtwlng  extremist  but  apparently  he 

r'ro;irJd'tS^7c;:"hS'in"'^nS":  "*'""^s^-                « sj"^'^  r?  ,*  riS'V  *°^,^"»^- 

meeting  of  govemmenU  for  the  purpoee  of  ^^^^^  b*b  ic»t«««a«.  ^**'*  ^  "°  ****^  ^  '*«*  ^°^  ^^  'J""^ 
seeking  solutions  to  Ute  problema  oTwide-  ^^^^  JttSSSJaSleroi.  statement  published  today  in  the  Wash- 
ranging  dlaparltiee  between  available  sup-                                        «»iw™«jr  *"'—-».  tngtonPost: 

piles  snd  demand,  to  U»e  end  that  a  stable  the  Wmra  Hooss.  It's  easy  for  tbeaa  Venerablea.  these  Thlchs 

t^™^w^  ^^d  ♦IT,  »»     ^     .w    - .  WaAington.  D.C..  May  It.  19*9.  to  convlnoe  a  17-year-old  girl  to  bum  h«- 

I  am  pleaaed  with  the  letter  from  the  Preai-  Man  micmaxlJ  M^uaniA.  aaU  ud.                 *              •- 

dent,  who  haa  aUeady  directed  the  US.  Gov-  "^T" ^^^     MAMMwoLa,  ■«»  up. 

ernment  to  make  Unmedlate  and  long-range  „    „t     f        n  r-  Characteristic  of  the  thinldng  of  rlght- 

!IJ^**'  f  f2''S!L*^  ***  direction  of  ti^e  '^!!*  .'!?"*  ^,  ..,,..,..,.  „„  ^^^^  ^.  wlng  extremists,  he  evidently  lacks  vision 

■conomic  AdTlasrs.    I  am  aho  happy  to  note  „^„  *'*"•   f  •M*J**»*?  »<~'  *•***  ??  and  understanding  of  the  fight  for  Ubcr- 

that  on  the  basU  of  the  Presidents  letter  that  ^^1  "  expressing  your  views  on  a  world  r^n^ShruS^  vS*»^^  LralMt 

arrangWQMita    az«    being   made   under    the  ooMerence  on  copper.     As  you  know  froaa  »^  2^k    JSUr^S^T^^^rhT 

auspices  of  the  U.N.  to  call  an  International  our  many  discussions,  I  am  conoemed  about  *Peur  FTenen  colonial  oppressors  woo. 

oonfereaoe  on  copper  In  December  of  this  the  copper  problema  faced  by  this  country  'oUowlng  World  War  II,  Tiolated  their 

yaar.    Aa  the  Preeident  has  steted.  "This  may  and  the  world,    m  this  connection.  I  have  ^'^'^  ^^^  sought  tO  reestablish  their  In- 

be  the  beat  forum  for  goreraments  to  ex-  already  diiected   the  VA.   Government  to  dochlnese  gnplre  and  to  continue  to  treat 

plore  tte  proMeaoa  of  copper  and  any  faaslWa  aake  both  tmaMdlato  and  loDg-raiMe  atadlM  the  Vietnamese  aa  an  inferior  subject 

ste^ttat^mlght  be  taken  to  deal  with  these  of  copper  under  the  direction  of  the  OouncU  People.     The  Vietnamese  nationals,  led 

*^^^  of  Koonoaiic  Adviaars.  by  Ho  Chi  BCinh.  fought  for  liberation 
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lunfortunately 


and  on  May  7.  1954.  the  I:  forces  over- 
ran the  supposedly  off! naive  French 
colonial  outpost  at  Dlenbi  !J  iphu  and  that 
victory  led  to  the  wlthdrti  val  of  200,000 
French  soldiers  from  Vietnam. 

Ex-Admiral  Radford 
bad  a  position  of  influenioe  In  the  then 
administration  of  Presldetit  Eisenhower 
as  Chairman  of  the  Jolnt^ 
from  1953  to  1957.  It  was  he  who  urged 
that  we  use  our  airpower  lihd  paratro(V- 
ov  to  relieve  Dienbienphil.  Fortunately, 
strong  views  expressed!  to  President 
Eisenhower  by  knowledgjesble  Senators 
in  very  strong  terms  ii|«vented  that 
grave  mistake.  Also,  BrUfin's  Anthony 
Eden  expressed  his  dismay  and  astonish- 
ment that  President  Eisenhower  would 
lerlously  consider  such  unilateral  actl<Hi. 
The  United  States  largely  by  reason  of 
Admiral  Radford's  influence  at  that  time 
spent  approximately  $3  billion  in  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  French  Government, 
whose  generals  at  that  ti|i)e  were  giving 
out  optimistic  statements;  "We  are  win- 
ning the  war,"  Just  as  defense  Secretary 
IfcNamara  and  other  of  (>ur  leaders  in 
1963  and  1964  and  ourj generals  from 
their  alr-condltloned  offlces  in  Saigon 
have  proclaimed.  "We  ava  winning  the 
war."  Now,  fortunatelyl]  retired  Ad- 
miral Radford  lacks  influehce  in  govern- 
ment, so  he  announces  ule  creation  of 
another  rightwlng  extremist  fringe  or- 
lanlzation.  World  Youth  Crusade  for 
Freedom.  Inc.  He  hop0$  to  send  12 
American  students  "with  iitpeccable  aca- 
demic backgrounds,"  asjie  says,  to  6 
Asian  countries  to  fight  (pommunist  po- 
litical activity  this  summer;  In  other 
words,  to  seek  to  interfere]  in  the  hitemal 
affairs  of  some  6  Asian  cjquntries. 

Radford  would  do  his  coUntry  a  greater 
service  if  he  would  refraiil  from  making 
Irresponsible  statements ;  lacking  basis 
In  fact  and  from  enconiraglng  addi- 
tional extremist  rightwtng  activities  and 
propaganda. 


INCREASE  OF  TOLL 
LAWRENCE  8. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.    Mr 
St.   Lawrence    Seaway 


iTES  ON  ST. 
^AY 

esldent,  the 
(iterporation   is 


holding  public  hearings  to  consider  a 
10-percent  increase  in  seaway  tolls. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  increase  in  tolls 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seajway.  Existing 
•eaway  legislation  required  that  tolls  be 
collected  at  rates  which]  are  fair  and 
equitable,  with  due  conslqiratlon  to  en- 
couraging increased  use  Tdf  the  water- 
way. Any  increase  in  tolls  will  cer- 
tainly discourage,  not  ehcourage,  in- 
creased tonnage  with  a  r^ultant  reduc- 
tion in  total  revenues.  liistead  of  to- 
weasing  the  tolls  charged.  It  would  be 
more  prudent  to  extend  the  Ume  within 


which  the  debt  must  be 
Government. 

An  effective  method  of] 
tons  collected  under  pree 
«»  for  the  Federal  Govei. 
greater  use  of  the  seaway 


lid  to  the  UJS. 

tcreasing  the 

it  rates  would 

lent  to  make 

in  the  trans- 


portation of  products,  grains,  and  mate- 
nala  from  the  interior  ptf  the  United 
wat^to  the  foreign  pot  desthiation. 
*ne  Federal  Government  ias  a  very  real 


obligation  both  to  utilize  the  seaway  and 
to  promote  its  use  as  well. 

Instead,  however,  we  find  that  this  is 
far  from  the  case.  The  Department  of 
Defense  is  the  world's  largest  shipper. 
Yet.  despite  our  best  efforts,  only  very 
small  tonnages  of  military  cargo  have 
moved  via  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
Little  American-flag  service  exists  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  last  year  n.S. 
ships  carried  only  4  percent  of  the  total 
lake's  cargo.  Furthermore,  the  Seaway 
Corporation,  instead  of  being  able  to 
carry  on  an  Intensive  pnxnotion  pro- 
gram to  insure  full  utilization  of  the  sea- 
way and  early  retirement  of  the  debt, 
has  been  unable  to  utilize  funds  for  ef- 
fective promotion.  Ohio  ports — and  the 
opponents  of  t^e  seaway  as  well — are 
fully  aware  that  toll  increases  wUl  fur- 
ther hamper  development  of  the  seaway 
which  is  Just  beginning  to  be  known 
throughout  the  world. 

Until  such  time  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment gives  full  recognition  of  the 
seaway  and  takes  a  realistic  mn>roach 
designed  to  insure  its  success,  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  any  toll  Increase. 

Mr.  President,  on  S^tember  13  a  re- 
port was  submitted  to  the  Commerce 
Ccmunlttee  by  a  special  subcommittee 
that  studied  the  operations  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  I  was  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee.  I  read  the  specific 
reconunendation  that  relates  to  this 
statonent: 

oBsxavATiom 

The  subcommittee  noted: 

1.  There  Is  an  apparently  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  advantages  of  the  seaway,  ss 
Illustrated  by — 

(a)  regular  and  successive  a"mial  in- 
creases In  tonnage,  shipments,  and  revenues 
through  the  seaway; 

(b)  numerous  port  Improvemente  under- 
taken by  lake  ports  since  1969,  completed 
and  In  the  process  of  construction  and  plan- 
ning; and 

(c)  greatly  Increased  activity  by  local  lake 
ports  In  promotion  of  port  traffic  and  trade. 

2.  There  are  Indications  that  the  seaway 
may  bec(Mne  self-Uquidatlng  In  1  or  2  years 
and  wUl  maintain  a  level  of  activity  which 
wm  enable  It  to  repay  Its  Indebtedness  with- 
in Its  original  50-year  time  limitation. 

8.  It  l£  widely  beUeved  that  toll  increases 

might  deprees  rather  than  increase  revenues. 

Problems  were  recognized  In  the  areas  of — 

1.  Channel  and  harbor  depths; 

2.  Unavailability  of  American  bottoms  at 
Great  Lakes  ports; 

3.  Administration  of  cargo  preference  law; 
and 

4.  Section  23  of  the  Interstate  C<xnmeroe 
Act. 

KXCOKlfXMSATIOin 

In  relation  to  the  problems  which  appear 
to  be  serloxis  and  which  ara  outlined  above, 
this  subcommittee  believes  that  the  foUow- 
Ing  action  should  be  encouraged: 

1.  Money  shoiild  be  appropriated  to  enable 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  complete  Its 
program  for  deepening  and  clearing  Great 
Lakes  channels  and  harbors  to  a  27-foot 
depth.  Pull  utllizatton  of  the  seaway  can- 
not be  expected  untU  this  step  has  been 
accomplished. 

2.  There  should  be  a  program  to  utilise 
American  ships  for  seaway  trade. 

A  transportation  axiom.  "Shlpe  wUl  go 
where  the  cargo  Is,"  appears  to  be  untrue  on 
the  seaway.  After  6  years  of  operation  and 
a  history  of  increasing  cargo  each  year,  the 


seaway  has  proven  Itself  as  a  rich  and  atable 
source  of  traffic  and  trade.  However  there 
is  an  obvious  scarcity  of  American  ships  at 
Great  Lakes  ports.  It  must  be  reco^lied 
that  the  develc^Mnent  of  Inland  cargo  Is  not 
the  only  answer  to  the  development  of 
American  shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Arti- 
ficial barrier  must  be  removed.  Poremost 
among  these  are  necessary  changes  In  tlie>,ad- 
mlnlstratlon  of  the  cargo  preference  lawa. 
The  Great  Lakes  ports  should  not  be  o4m- 
blned  with  the  North  Atlantic  coast  pornto 
determine  availability  of  American  bottoma 
for  Government  and  foreign  aid  shipments. 
Tills  is  not  logical  In  terms  at  geogr^ihy  or 
eoondmy.  It  haa  encouraged  the  ahlpownera 
to  rely  on  the  railroads  to  grant  aeetlon  SS 
rates  tor  transportation  of  cargo  to  North  At- 
lantic ports,  wlilch  In  turn  enables  the  ship- 
owners to  obtain  their  cargoes  at  the  coastal 
ports  rather  than  at  the  Great  Lakes  ports. 

A  coordinated  effort  should  be  made  to 
establish  one  authority  to  administer  the 
cargo  prefovnce  laws  on  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  It  appears  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 
should  perform  this  function,  which  could 
be  Imfdemented  with  other  recordkeeping 
taaka  involving  ahlps  and  cargoes  that  tranatt 
the  aeaway. 

When  traffic  has  become  sufficiently  de- 
veloped, a  separate  eseentlal  trade  route 
ahould  be  eetabllahed  to  provide  direct  serv- 
ice between  Great  Lakee  ports  and  porta  in 
apeclflc  overseas  foreign  areas. 

8.  Section  22  itself  should  be  •»»win»iin 
objectively  and  changed.  It  appeaza  to  tie 
grossly  uncoordinated  for  the  Govermnent  to 
claim  that  section  22  saves  the  tazpayeia  $80 
mUlloo  per  year  wlien  it  also  resulU  in  a 
defaiilt  to  the  Government  on  the  seaway^ 
obligation  of  $2  mllUon  or  more  annuaUy. 
Simultaneously  it  createa  imeoonomlc  rates 
for  the  rallroada  which  presumably  must  be 
made  up  by  private  ahlppera.  There  waa 
Bome  Justification  for  sectlcm  22  when  tb* 
railroads  enjoyed  a  dominant  statue  In  the 
national  transportation  picture.  Presently, 
however,  they  must  compete  for  oaigo  with 
other  types  of  transportation  and  tills  com- 
petition should  be  on  a  fair  and  economla 
baala.  Legislation  should  be  considered  to 
change  section  22,  to  eliminate  the  preferen- 
tial treatment  accorded  to  Government  traf- 
fic. Of  courae,  the  Government  should  re^ 
tain  section  22  prlvllegea  In  tlmea  of  na- 
tional emergency. 

4.  It  appears  deelrable  to  lengthen  tlie 
shipping  season  on  the  seaway.  The  naviga- 
tion se<uon  for  the  Great  Lakes  in  deep- 
water  areas  could  eaaUy  be  extended.  In 
ahaUow-water  areas  it  would  depend  entirely 
upon  the  severity  of  the  season.  In  the 
shaUow-water  areas  additional  equipment 
Is  necessary  to  keep  the  water  running  faster 
and  to  maintain  a  lilgher  temperature  in 
order  to  provide  for  open  navigation.  Thla 
iB  possible  but  the  cost  haa  not  been  estab- 
lished. Additional  eqxiipment  and  manpower 
is  necessary  at  the  locks  In  freealng  weather. 
Presently,  steam  hoaes  are  used  on  gates  and 
some  flow  Is  maintained  to  mlnlmiae  freez- 
ing. Cost  la  Involved  here  also,  but  the 
problem  can  be  solved.  An  aU-year-open 
seaway  Is  not  now  contemplated.  EventoaUy 
this  may  be  possible  but  It  Is  presently  un- 
realistic. Perhaps  the  seaway  season  may  be 
extended  another  30  days,  by  opening  earlier 
and  closing  later,  and  this  appears  deatrabie. 
Such  an  Improvement  would  provide  a  mo^e 
usable  facmty  and  should  prod\ice  increased 
revenues. 

Promotion  la  neoeaaary  for  thla  venture. 
The  aid  of  the  Canadian  Government  muat 
be  requeeted  and  obtained. 

6.  Studies  for  future  development  of  the 
seaway  should  be  undertaken  for  improved 
lock  faemtlea.  Oombinatlon  of  other  water- 
waya,    auch   aa   the   Champlaln   Waterway. 
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whlctt  would  prorid*  for  %  muCb  ahortar  and 
mor*  dlnct  ooMn  poHce.  ■bould  be  In- 
eludad  In  tlM  forward  progmnlac  of  th* 
ammtif  admlnlrtnrtlon.  Mwy  peraoiu,  in- 
etodlnc  tUppan.  ahlpownan.  pttota,  uid 
undarwrltan  muat  b*  oonsuttad  uid  a  pro- 
projMtad  undor  Um  lMutanb4>  of  th* 
It  of  Oommerca. 
Tba  •uboommlttaa  reoommenda  that  funda 
be  appraprUtad  to  begin  ttia  englnaarlng 
atudlaa. 

e.  Krldanoe  bafora  tba  anboommlttaa  baa 
Indlcafd  that  tba  growth  oC  tha  Bt.  Law- 
ranea  Saaway  will  ovartas  Ita  ptaaant  (aeiU- 
tlaa  In  tha  aaily  to  mlddla  1870%.  Tbla  yaar 
toonaga  la  aspaefead  to  ba  batwaen  4a  and 
4S  mlUlon.  which  maasa  tha  watamaj  la 
Hiproaehlng  tta  pradlotad  o^iaoltif  of  60  mll- 
Ikm  tooa.  Bran  — •rr*~g  tha  aaaway  baa  an 
actual  oapadty  at  80  milium  tooa,  It  la 
pieiaaary  to  bagln  planning  tha  aaipanalon  of 
loeka  and  othar  faoUltlaa  baf on  tha  optlnujm 
tonnaga  point  la  raaohad. 

1.  It  baa  baan  auggaatad  that  tha  amortlaar 
tlon  parlod  ba  axtandad  from  60  yaani  to  100 
yaara  and  that  tha  tntaraat  rata  ba  eatab- 
Uahad  at  2  paroant.  It  doaa  not  appear,  In 
▼law  of  tha  Incraaalng  traffic  over  the  aaaway 
In  1964,  that  thla  would  ba  naoaaaary,  but  If 
relief  of  thla  nature  ware  contamplatad.  It 
might  be  mora  faaalbla  to  delay  tha  begin- 
ning of  the  amortlaatlon  period  until  a 
a7-foot  depth  had  baan  aaUbUihed  In  aU  tba 
m^Jor  lake  porta  and  fthannela  aa  projected 
In  19M.  when  full  utUlaatlon  of  the  aeaway 
aan  be  acoompUahed.  Thla  In  Itaelf  ahould 
aanire  auffiolant  leeway  in  tba  amortlaatlon 
aohadula  to  aaaura  proper  liquidation  of  tha 
indebtedneaa  in  60  yaaia. 

a.  Tha  Buboommlttaa  baUaraa  that  an  as- 
panded  program  of  Information  and  promo- 
tion lOMVld  be  commenced  immediately;  the 
proper  organlaatlon  to  faeiUtate  theae  ac- 
tlvitlaa  la  tha  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment CSorporaUon;  the  proper  person  to  co- 
ordinate and  direct  t»aae  aetlTttlaa  U  the 
Admlnlatrator  of  tha  6t.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Dertiopment  Corporation. 

9.  TlM  BUbeommlttea  bellevaa  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  will  not  aarve  tha  Oreat 
lAkea  communl^  and  tha  dtlea  oontalned 
within  ita  conflnaa  in  tha  moat  adrantageoua 
way  until  greater  promotional  afforta  are 
undartakan  to  inform  buaineaa  Intaraata  in 
thla  country  and  abroad  of  the  ■eaway'a 
value.  It  haa  been  pointed  out  that  pro- 
motional aotlvitiea  are  a  normal,  neceeaary, 
and  an  important  function  in  tha  davelop- 
ment  of  porta  and  waterways. 

Tluae  promotional  functlona  of  tha  Sea- 
way Corporation  ahould  be  encouraged  by 
the  Department  of  Commeroe  and  be  in- 
cluded aa  part  of  tha  Seaway  Oorporatlon'B 
annual  budget,  ao  that  the  funda  expanded 
come  from  tolla  alone  and  not  from  vpfKo- 
prlated  moneya. 


FEDERAL    dVIXilAN    EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  last  month  I  ealled  the  attoi- 
tlon  of  the  Sooate  to  the  fact  that  Pres- 
ident Johnam  on  December  1,  1966,  an- 
nounoed  that  he  was  Issuing  toistnietloos 
to  an  Oovemmmit  agencies  to  reduce 
Federal  civilian  employment  by  at  least 
25.000  peraoonel  bef<»«  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  At  that  time  I  pointed  out 
that  in  the  4  months  following  this  pub- 
lic endorsement  of  economy,  the  admin- 
istration. Instead  of  reducing  employ- 
ment, had  actually  added  63.857  mora 
employees. 

Oa  Monday.  May  SO.  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Nonessential  Federal  Expen- 


ditures issued  its  monthly  report,  which 
shows  that  during  the  month  of  April  the 
administration  has  added  another  33.464 
employees.  This  now  brings  the  grand 
total  of  extra  employees  added  in  the 
5  months  following  the  President's  De- 
cember 1,  1965  announcement  to  96,321. 

Figuring  the  Oovemment  on  a  40-hour 
workweek  this  is  the  equivalent  of  an 
average  of  875  extra  employees  being 
added  every  day.  or  an  average  of  110 
per  hour-^Marly  2  a  minute— since  he 
made  the  grandstand  announcement  that 
he  was  going  to  reduce  Federal  employ- 
ment. 

This  week  the  Senate  will  be  acting 
upon  the  President's  proposal  for  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  truth  In  packaging,  and 
later  it  will  be  c<»slderlng  the  adminis- 
tration's suggestion  for  truth  In  lending. 
Along  these  same  lines,  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  Johnson  administration 
give  the  American  people  a  little  more 
truth  in  Oovemment.  ~ 


THE  CHIEAT  SALT  LAKE  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  the  15th 
of  June  the  Subcommittee  cki  Parks  and 
Recreation  will  hold  a  hearing  at  Salt 
Lake  City  on  my  bill,  8.  25,  to  establish 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Mcxiu- 
ment 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial printed  In  the  Ogden  Standard- 
Examiner  of  May  29  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao  at  this  point. 

There  bcdng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoao. 
as  follows: 

(ftom  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 

Bzamlner,  May  29. 19M] 

Ukifiid  NoBTHxaN  Utah  Sdfpobt  fob  Qbxat 

Salt  Laxx  Pabk  Plak 

tmifled  Northem  Utah  aupport  la  needed 
when  a  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee  conducta 
hearings  next  month  on  Sen.  nuMK  B.  lloaa' 
bUl  to  establiah  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Na- 
tional Monument. 

The  subcommittee,  headed  by  Demoeratio 
Sen.  Alam  Biblb  of  Nevada,  will  hold  a  one- 
day  aeaaion  June  16  in  the  State  Office  Build- 
ing in  Salt  Lake  City. 

U  the  viaitlng  aenators  get  the  Idea  that 
there  la  a  drastic  divialon  of  opinion  among 
Utahana.  the  chanoaa  of  federal  parOdpa- 
tlon  in  development  of  Oreat  Salt  Lake'a 
tremendous  recreaUonal  potential  will  be 
dimmed. 

There's  no  question  but  that  everyone  who 
haa  any  knowledge  of  the  lake  and  its  attrao- 
tl(m  for  visitors  wants  thla  development 
done — and  quickly. 

The  dlfferencee  that  have  ezlated  are  over 
methods.  The  biggest  divergence  of  c^inioii 
haa  come  on  whether  the  state  government. 
In  eot^ieratlon  with  oountlaa,  should  do  the 
work  or  whether  It  shoold  be  done  by  Uncle 
Sam. 

Fortunately,  aa  we  reed  It,  the  Moaa  Bill— 
S.  25— provldaa  for  an  efficient  compromlae. 

Under  its  terma,  the  federal  government 
would,  when  Congrees  provldee  the  money, 
take  over  aU  of  Antelope  Zaiand  as  the  Oreat 
Salt  Lake  National  Ifommient. 

The  highly  profaailojial  VA.  Natlooal  Parka 
Sarvlee  would  provide  Interpretive  and  edu- 
cational faeUltlea  to  depict  the  ■«««»w*f«iff 
history  of  Oreat  Salt  Lake  and  tta  environa. 

" roadways  wooid  be  built  on  the 


However,  the  Secretary  of  tha  Interior 
would  be  authorised  to  work  out  an  agree- 
ment  with  the  State  of  Utah  for  state  oper- 
ation and  management  of  recreational  fa- 
oUltlw. 

Theee  would  include  boating,  bathing, 
horseback  riding,  motel  accommodations, 
camping  sites,  picnic  areas,  restaurants  and 
other  related  servlceB. 

"Hta  state  operation  of  these  faclllti«B 
would  continue  so  long  aa  they  met  tha 
standards  of  the  Park  Service. 

Thla  la  an  ezotilent  provlaion. 

National  parka,  particularly  under  the  im- 
petus of  the  highly  successful  Mlaslon  66 
program,  are  uniformly  develoi)ed  to  meet 
the  critical  demands  of  touriata. 

Utah,  the  laat  state  in  tha  nation  to  have 
ita  own  state  parks  program.  U  a  compara- 
tive anutour  at  thla  exacting  business.  By 
working  in  cooperaUon  with  the  federal 
agency,  the  recreational  sites  on  Antelc^ 
would  be  fixed  up  in  a  way  that  would  be 
certain  to  please  the  traveling  pubUc. 

As  a  National  Monument,  Antelope  laland 
could  be  featured  In  the  promotion  program 
of  the  National  Parka  Service — a  status  It 
would  not  acquire  imder  strictly  state  own- 
eiBhip. 

The  Utah  Travel  Council,  now  embarked 
on  an  expanded  program  of  advertising  our 
atate,  would  be  given  an  additional  "tool"— 
throu^  the  monument  status — to  use  In  en- 
couraging vlaitors  to  come  our  way  In  greater 
numbers  and  to  stay  longer. 

None  of  this  would  detract  from  the  tre- 
mendous pioneering  efforto  already  done  by 
the  Davla  County  C<»nmlaBion  and  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  Authority. 

The  Davla  County  commlssionars  and  the 
OSLA  began  construction  nearly  three  yean 
ago  of  a  road  from  Syracuse  toward  Antelope 
Island. 

Without  thla  effcKt,  none  of  the  attention 
now  focused  on  Antelope  Island— in  fact 
upon  the  entire  lake— woiUd  have  c<Hne 
about,  utahana  had  been  talking  abont 
Oreat  Salt  lAke'a  pottttial  for  years  but  Ut- 
tle  had  been  done  previous  to  this  effort 

However,  legal  oomplicationa  have  bogged 
down  completion  of  the  road  until  there  Is 
now  a  large  question  mark  over  Ita  f  utun. 

«ven  if  theee  legal  problems  were  solved. 
there  would  be  nothlnig  in  the  Moa  BUI  to 
preclude  a  joint  federal-state  program  of 
development. 

Sure,  there  la  the  matter  of  pride  of  "going 
it  alone"  on  a  state  and  county  program. 
But  we  also  have  to  be  practical. 

The  profeaelonal  approach  of  the  Park 
Service  would  be  a  praatlge  builder,  lbs 
•tata  and  Davla  County  will  still  play  m«Jor 
rolea  in  the  future  development. 

It  will  be  a  real  partnership. 

It  ahould  be  profitable,  too. 

WhUe  the  bulk  of  the  actual  woik  will  ba 
done  on  Antelope  Island,  much  of  the  rap- 
port will  come  from  adjacent  communities. 

Syracuse  could  be  to  the  Oreat  Salt  Lake 
National  Monument  what  Springdale  U  to 
Zion  National  Park  in  aouthwestem  Utah. 
Springdale  haa  many  aervlce  stations,  motels 
and  oafaa  that  attract  thousands  of  park- 
bound  patrona  each  year. 

Some  Utahana  are  wonted  that  a  road 
planned  eventuaUy  to  connect  Antelope  I»> 
land  to  UjS.  40  and  Interstate  80  near  Salt- 
air  and  Blaok  Bock  will  "hurt"  our  area. 

Thla  la  narrow  thinking. 

Touriata  dont  like  "dead  end"  rout«. 
They  prefer  loop  highways.  A  good  road 
tiam.  Sytaeuae  to  Ant^ope  to  the  south  shoie 
of  the  lake  would  provide  such  a  loop  and 
the  raeultant  cxtn  revenue  for  our  shores. 

There  may  be  a  few  differenoea  In  the  eiaet 
wording  of  the  Moaa  BUL  Theee.  we  feel,  can 
aasUy  be  rtlscuaaad  and  worked  out  to  mutual 
aattaCactton. 
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Federal  development  will  ti  J  w  time.    State 
programs  have  already  taken  i  leveral  . 
and  would  take  many  more  rMura,  plus  mU' 
liana    of    dollars    from    sta^  and    county 
budgets. 

A  cooperative  approach  w(^d  hasten  the 
tune  when  we  can  use  the  ^Uitelope  laland 
bMches.  instead  of  just  talkl  t^  or  dreaming 
about  them.  i 

U  there  la  imlfled  support  t  or  the  Moaa  BiU 
at  next  month's  hearings,  tt^  day  will  be 
closer  when  touriata  by  the  l^undreda  (and 
natives,  too)  wlU  be  driving  Mroas  the  Davis 
Oounty-buUt  Syracuae  roadj  swimming  in 
dsar  a&lt  water  off  the  Island  ^d  sunning  on 
the  sandy  beaches. 

We  can  Just  see  those  pl(i4|ures  we've  aU 
wanted  to  take  for  ourselvea  ■  dd  oiu-  visitors: 
"Look  at  me— floating  like  a  o  >ykr 

This  can  only  be  done  in  <  JlOB  Oreat  Salt 
Uke.  But  we  need  Uncle  s4in'a  help  to  get 
It  done. 
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STTATCTS  REPORT  ON  IflDB  OREEK 
TURKISH      PROJECT  '    OP      THE 
NATO  PARUAMENTAISEANS'  CON 
FERENCE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Presld^t.  the  Spe- 
dsl  Committee  on  Less  De  r^loped  NATO 
Countries  of  the  NATO  l^llamentar- 
lEDs'  Conference,  of  whlcl  ij  I  am  chair- 
man, held  a  series  of  meetii  igs  from  Wed' 
nesday,  May  11  through  Pnday,  May  IS, 
to  discuss  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  In  the  committee's  ieifforts  to  en- 
eourage  doser  ectnuMnic  c<)Ol>eratlon  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey. 

While  there  is  great  piAllc  attention 
focused  on  Greek-Turkish  tensions  over 
Cyprus,  we  must  keep  In  dght  the  all- 
Important  area  where  On^  and  Tur- 
key cooperate  most  effectlvHy  and  proflt- 
•Uy  with  what  could  be  ai  most  healtl:^ 
effect  on  the  political  dllmate  of  the 


NATO,  and  to  peace  and  stahlUty  In 
southeastern  Europe.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  report  I  presented  to  the 
Special  Oommittee  on  Leas  Devdqoed 
NATO  Countries  on  May  12  on  the  status 
of  the  GreA-Turklsh  project,  be  printed 
In  the  Ricoao  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooao. 
as  follows: 

[International  Secretariat.  Parte,  May  1966] 
NATO      PAauAaacMTABiAirs'      OoMTBnrca— 

Spbciai,   CoKMimB  oar  tbx  Laaa  Dxvxl- 

OPXD  NATO  Cooimma 
■TATTTa  or  THs  PBOJacT  roa  «■— w-r^^jny^ 

■coiroiac  coopxaATioM 
(Walking  pi4>er  preaented  by  Senator  Jaooi 

K.  Javits,   for  the   consideration   of  the 

I^MOlal    Committee    on    Leas    Developed 

NATO  Countriea) 

This  report  supplementa  the  two  previous 
reporte  presented  by  me  to  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians' Conference,  the  one  having 
been  presented  In  November  1964  and  the 
second  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  October 
1966. 

Preliminarily,  I  may  say  that  progreas  on 
the  Project  for  Oraek-Turklah  Bconomlc  Co- 
operation has  been  most  encouraging.  Prog- 
ress, both  In  the  general  development  of  the 
Project  and  in  Ita  organisational  arrange- 
menta,  and  on  apeciflc  aspecto  of  the  Proj- 
ect, has  been  subatantlal.  DeveUqimenta 
with  respect  to  the  individual  feaaibiUty 
studies  undertaken  purstiant  to  the  Proj- 
ect give  promise  of  tangible  attalnmenta  In 
the  areas  under  study:  the  Maritsa-Bvroa 
River  Basin,  tourism,  agriculture  and  flah- 
erlea.  Additionally,  and  Importantly,  the 
working  arrangementa  which  have  been  ee- 
tabliahed.  the  contacta  and  consultations 
which  have  taken  place,  and  the  niunerous 
meetings  both  on  the  specific  and  the  more 
general  aspecta  of  the  Project  indicate  a 
spirit  of  co-operation  and  of  desire  to  work 
toward  the  objective  of  economic  co-opera- 


X.  MarUta-Mvrot  Miver  project 
The  Project  for  Oreek-Turtteh  loonomte 
Co-<9eratlon  haa  been  fortunate  in  obtain- 
ing the  strong  support  of  two  litaittng  Oar- 
man  foundations,  theltxyaean  and  Volka- 
wagen  Sttftungen.  in  oonaeotlon  with  the 
wdentlflo  work  which  te  to  be  done  in  legaid 
to  the  Maritaa-Xvma.  VoUowing  axtenalve 
oonununlcattooa  and  peraonal  dteeuaaUma,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  Munich  on  January 
2«th.  1900  at  which  were  preeent  rtnfseani 
Bana  Wilbrandt;  Prafaasor  K.  Osal.  the 
TurUah  aoqiert;  and  which  waa  to  have  been 
attended  by  Mr.  John  Broumls.  the  Otaek 
eaqsert,  who  unfortunately  waa  taken  m  im- 
medtetely  aftar  arriving  in  Munich.  The 
meeting  waa  alao  attended  by  Drs.  Ooanea 
and  Kroenlg  of  the  Ihyaaen  and  Volkawi^en 
Stiftungen  respectively,  and  by  Dr.  Satdal. 
a  Oerman  member  of  our  Xseenttve  Com- 
mittee, aa  weU  aa  by  Meaara.  Bubin  and  Sum- 
blehl.  Tlie  meeting  took  plaoe  under  the 
kind  at^>loea  of  the  Instltnt  fOr  Aua- 
Undteche  Landwirtaehaft,  laatad  aU  day. 
and  proved  to  be  an  extremely  Important 
baae  for  future  work  on  the  Maritsa-Xvios 
project. 

On  the  basis  both  of  this  meeting  and  of 
the  preliminary  wtwk  done  prior  to  It,  the 
accumiaatlon  of  data  has  begun  on  the 
Oreek  and  the  Turkish  sides,  a  programme 
for  the  preparation  cf  a  feasibiUty  study 
has  been  drawn  up,  and  arrangementa  have 
been  made  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
three  experts — Oernun.  Oreek  and  Turklah — 
who  are  guiding  the  Project,  for  further 
study  and  reaeareh,  both  In  the  field  and 
on  the  basis  of  engineering  and  hydrogn4>hlo 
information  already  accumtUated.  It  la  an- 
ticipated that  the  bulk  of  the  field  wock 
wtU  be  completed  by  the  end  <A  the  summer 
of  1906.  and  that  a  feaaibUlty  study,  with 
specific  recommendations.  wiU  be  oomideted 
and  available  for  review  by  the  International 
Advlaory  Oommiaaion  of  the  Project  by  Jan- 
uary of  1907. 

It  is  clear  that  a  full-scale  and  detailed 
feasibility  study,  complete  with  engineering 


negotiate  a  "peaceful  and  agreed  settle- 
ment" on  Cyprus  has  add^  an  Impor 
tint  impetus  to  this  i»t>Jeci 

Progress  on  the  projedii  for  Oreek- 
Tmtlsh  economic  cooperatton  has  oeoi 
most  encouraging,  wlth^  substantial 
progress  being  made  both  m  the  general 
devri(q)ment  of  the  projcut  and  in  its 
organizational  arrangem^ts,  and  on 
vedflc  aspects  of  the  projtet  Develop- 
Bcnts  with  respect  to  tne  individual 
feasibility  studies  undertturen  pursuant 
to  the  project  give  proinl^  of  tangible 
•ttainments  in  the  areas  {Under  study: 
the  Maritza-Evros  River 
Hficulture,  and  fisheries 
toourTVA. 

Additionally,    and    imi 
•wking  arrangements  wl 
Mtabllshed,  the  contacts 
tlons  which  have  taken 
meetings  both  on  the 
•weral  aspects  of  the  pi 
»  spirit  of  cooperation  a 
•ork  toward  the  object!' 


tourism. 
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of  great  satisfaction. 

I  come  now  to  a  detailed  accounting  of 
progreas  to  date. 

I.  I  attach  hereto,  aa  Annex  1.  [iu>t  in- 
cluded in  the  Racoio]  a  detailed  memoran- 
dum which  was  addreaaed  with  my  approval 
to  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Project  for  Oreek-TurUsh  Xconomic 
Oo-<q;>eratlon  under  date  of  December  1906, 
by  Mr.  Seymour  J.  Rubin.  Kxecutlve  Dtrector 
of  the  Project.  Thte  memorandum  is  at- 
tached both  for  the  extensive  report  that  te 
contained  therein,  which  deacribaa  in  consid- 
erable detail  the  work  done  until  tha  date  of 
the  memorandum  and  the  proapecta  for  the 
future,  and  also  as  an  illustration  of  the  kind 
of  reporting  which  haa  been  done  on  a  fre- 
quent basis  to  those  members  of  the  private 
business  communities  who  have  constituted 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Project. 
Subeequent  detailed  reports  have  alao  been 
filed  by  Mr.  Rubin  and  by  the  European  Di- 
rector, Mr.  Albert  Zumbiehl,  in  the  months 
which  have  Intervened  between  December 
and  the  present  time.  Since  I  propoee  to 
Bummarlse  the  substance  of  theee  Utter  re- 
porta.  I  do  not  attach  them  hereto. 

A  summary  of  developmenta  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  major  portions,  one  dealing 


meeting  and  aubee- 
quantly  haa  indicated  that  It  wUl  be  poeslbte 
in  the  time  allocated  to  oompleto  a  valuabto 
and  rather  detailed  report,  cotreapondlng  to 
a  feasibility  study  or  reoonnateaanea  survey 
sultaUe  for  submission  to  a  «iTi««i»«ffg  insti- 
tution. 

TbiM  result  te  expected  to  be  achieved 
largtiy  because  of  the  oo-operattve  attltudea 
which  have  been  taken  by  not  only  the  in- 
dividuate involved,  but  by  the  authorltlas 
of  the  govemmenta  primarily  concerned,  that 
te,  Oreece  and  Turkey,  tn  w««n«g  avaOahte 
the  extenslTe  data  already  In  the  flies  of  both 
ooontriea. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  a  valuabte 
r^Kirt,  with  qMcdflo  nwommatidatlnna,  will 
emerge  from  thte  IntenalTe  and  oo-operatlve 
adentlflc  effort.  It  may  be  noted  In  thte  re- 
gard that  auoh  a  report  would  have  been 
beyond  the  flnaneial  raaooroea  of  the  Project, 
and  haa  been  made  poeallde  only  by  the  wtU- 
Ingnaaa  of  the  two  Oerman  foondattons  to 
flnanoe.  In  the  tntarest  of  *«— 'rniinl  aotanttfle 
reaeareh.  a  body  of  work  which  can  be  de- 
aorlbed  aoeurately  aa  being  both  estenilve. 
intenalve  and  alao  of  great  praetleal  and 
adentlflc  Intereat  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Marltaa-Bvroa  Btvw  Baaln. 


«^tion  and  deveiopj^t  in-b^  ;;''trthe%,;^-^j^';;s^T.v'i'^  SSSSS^iSSSSJ^^^STc;^! 

2^  and  Turkey,  whlcj^la,  for  those  undertaken,  the  other  deaUng  with  the  or-  SSiTta  "  ^bSJlf ™.^S  aMt 

J  us  who  have  been  deepOy  engaged  in  S^l!r°°**  *™*  on-going  aspecta  of  the  oouM  not  be  expected.   toWkSSon  to^ 

wu  work,  a  source  of  great  satisfactim.  .'^-  ^  prorlsion  of  raaaarcih  niatMlate  and  data, 

to  view  of  the  great  lSiDortaner«f  ^  ^  i".^**  ""  individual  projecto  are  both  aldaa  wm  be  eaOed  upon  to  piovMe 

tt>to  project  tolhf^iS^^  2  ?°°«rj^*^P'«9»<^.">^«»«w^^  «idhiaomtto.a.multtptoaSnrvtoasta^ 

joci,   CO  uie   umt^  states,   to  haa  already  been  done,  are  very  encouraging,  aetanttfle  team  wtatdi  wUl  oany  out  the  field 
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work,  to  pRMTlde  entry  for  the  retalelfla  and  In- 
•traniMita  of  tba  sdcnttfio  twun.  etc.  mat 
tbam  tmamum  vlU  tM  provldMl  Is  dMr.  In 
Tl8w  of  tiM  attltada  at  tiM  hlgJuMt  auttiofl- 
tlM  of  botti  Oorammenti.  In  encouraging  the 
preparation  of  tlie  etndlee  undertaken  by  the 
Project  and  In  demooetratlng  by  the  pron- 
tfon  of  Information  and  fadUtlea  aa  needed 
untU  this  date,  their  erldent  desire  to  en- 
ooiirage  the  on-going  work.  It  ahould  be 
said,  of  coone,  that  neither  OoTemment. 
nor  tot  that  matter,  any  nn^nr*'^  Institu- 
tion, has  committed  ItaeU  In  advance  to  Im- 
plementation of  the  reoomnendatlons  which 
will  emerge.  Nor  has  any  request  for  such 
a  commitment  been  made,  slnoe  imtu  the 
recommendations  are  available  and  can  be 
studied,  any  such  commitment  would  be 
prwnature. 

In  summary,  the  Marltaa^Kvros  project 
has  proceeded  well  and  rapidly,  despite  the 
evident  dlffleultles  Imposed  by  the  nature 
of  the  problem,  the  work  echedules  of  the 
three  experts  who  are  guiding  the  ■««'"f  At 
MipeetB  of  the  study,  etc. 

B.  Tourism 

Aa  Is  Indicated  In  Mr.  Bubln'a  report  of 
December  IMS  (Annex  1  hereto),  a  distin- 
guished Italian  firm.  Italconsult,  has  under- 
taken a  aerlee  of  studies  In  the  field  of  tour- 
Ism  with  spedflc  reference  to  projects  in  the 
Aegean  which  would  mutually  benefit  Oreeoe 
and  Turkey.  There  has  been  frequent  dis- 
cussions with  Italoonsult  by  the  Kzeeutlve 
and  Xuropean  Directors,  together  with  the 
Oreek  and  Turkish  consultants.  Prelimi- 
nary documentation  has  been  gone  over  sev- 
eral times  and  a  series  of  reports  is  now 
available  aa  of  the  date  of  the  writing  of 
this  report — some  days  prior  to  the  May  1960 
meetlxig  of  the  Special  Committee — and  it 
is  contemplated  that  the  Italconsult  reports 
wlU  be  available  for  preliminary  discussion 
during  the  course  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Special  Committee  and  of  the  Intematlooal 
Advisory  Commission  of  the  Project  In  May 
19M. 

The  reports  of  Italconsult  will  of  course 
speak  for  themselves.  I  may  here  very  brief- 
ly sinnmarise  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  sev- 
eral of  the  most  Important  conclusions  con- 
tained in  those  reports. 

The  first  of  those  eonclusloiu  Is  that  co- 
operation between  Greece  and  Turkey  in  the 
development  of  the  toxirlst  resources  of  the 
two  countries  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
will  prove  to  be  of  very  great  benefit  to  both 
of  the  co\intrles.  This  conclusion,  which  has 
always  seemed  a  likely  one  to  those  of  us 
who  know  tourism  mainly  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  visitor  to  one  place  or  another. 
Is  now  confirmed  by  the  expert  study  of  the 
consulting  firm. 

Secondly,  the  Italcons\ilt  reports  suggest 
specific  areas  in  which  a  tourist  effort  might 
concentrate.  One  of  these  is  the  improve- 
ment of  facilities  for  travel  by  automobile, 
parucularly  along  the  coast  lying  between 
Salonika  and  Istanbul.  A  second  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  pilot  sons  for  a  regional 
tourism  project  based  roughly  on  the  points 
of  Athens  and  Rhodes  on  the  Oreek  side  and 
Bodrum  and  M&rmaris  on  the  Turkish  side. 
Details  here,  both  with  respect  to  proposals 
and  posslbUiUes  for  their  ImplemenUtion, 
can  be  found  in  the  Italconsult  documents. 

It  Is  salutary  to  recall  that  numerous 
studies  of  tourism  have  been  made,  both  In 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  that  implementa- 
tion, or  the  carrying  out  of  recommenda- 
tions. Is  of  primary  Importance.  From  the 
QUtaet.  it  haa  been  our  concern  that  reoom- 
m*ndation*  emerging  from  the  Project  tie  de- 
veloped simMltaneoutly  V3iih  appropriate  m»- 
Chtmitmi  for  ensuring  that  tAoss  recom- 
msiidcftons  looutd  be  carried  ouf .  Obviously, 
the  nature  of  theee  mechanisms  wl^  vary 
tnm  project  to  project.  It  will  be  different 
In  the  case  of  a  project  like  that  of  the  Marit- 


aa-Kms,  which  win  muloubtedly  require 
public  funds,  and  that  of  a  project  like  tour- 
lam,  where  a  combination  of  ptibllc  and  pri- 
vate funds  will  be  required  tot  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  tourist  resources  available 
to  the  two  countries.  With  these  require- 
ments in  mind,  and  particularly  being  cog- 
nisant of  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
private  sector  in  the  development  of  an  ade- 
quate tourist  Industry,  we  have  made  every 
effort  to  arrange  for  almost  continual  dis- 
cussion with  private  business  and  banking 
interest,  both  by  our  Executive  and  Eiiropean 
Directors  and  by  our  consultants.  We  have 
thus  arranged  for  a  series  of  meetings  not 
only  with  Italconsult  but  with  other  firms 
interested  in  tourism,  the  moet  recent  of 
these  meetings  being  two  of  extreme  signifi- 
cance and  importance.  One  of  these  was 
held  in  Athens  on  April  18-14;  a  second  was 
held  in  Borne  on  May  3, 1966. 

It  is  useful  to  mention  these  meetings  not 
only  because  of  the  close  examination  which 
was  given  to  the  documentation  which  had 
been  prepared  in  advance  and  to  all  of  the 
other  aspects  of  the  tourism  project,  but  be- 
cause they  Ulustrate  the  possibilities  for  co- 
operative work  within  the  framework  of  the 
Project  for  Greek-Turkish  Economic  Co-op- 
eration. 

Thus  the  Athens  meeting  of  April  13-14, 
held  at  the  invitation  of  our  Oreek  associates, 
was  attended  by  Turkish  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  by  the  ofBcial  con- 
sultant to  the  Turkish  Ministry  of  Informa- 
tion and  Tourism,  and  resulted  in  an  ex- 
tremely frank  productive  discussion.  It  is 
significant  far  beyond  the  limitations  of  the 
tourism  project  that,  at  a  moment  of  history 
ss  difficult  as  this,  it  was  possible  to  hold 
such  a  meeting,  to  have  frank  and  friendly 
discussion,  and  to  make  the  progress  which 
Is  evident.  The  second  meeting,  in  Rome,  on 
May  3,  will  Involve  an  Important  discussion 
of  the  provisional  documentation  prepared 
by  Italconsult,  and  will  result  in  relating 
that  documentation  more  closely  and  more 
explicitly  to  the  achievement  of  demon- 
strable resiilta. 

O.  Fisheries 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
held  in  Paris  on  November  12,  1065,  It  was 
decided  that  a  research  project  in  the  field 
of  fisheries  would  be  inltUted.  Discussions 
were  therefore  begun  with  the  Fisheries  Divi- 
sion of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organisa- 
tion—an  organisation  with  which  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Project  have  been  cloee  and  ex- 
tremely helpful — and  a  prospecttu  for  the 
study  of  the  fisheries  problem  was  prepared 
In  consultation  with  and  largely  as  the  result 
of  PAO.  The  advice  of  PAO  was  also  sought 
with  respect  to  personnel  who  might  carry 
out  the  recommended  studies.  A  oon- 
stiltant — an  expert  who  is  a  native  of  Malta, 
highly  recommended  by  the  PAO,  has  been 
engaged  to  make  a  preliminary  survey;  per- 
mission on  both  the  Greek  and  the  Turkish 
sides  for  a  visit  to  those  countries  have  been 
obtained;  and  It  Is  expected  that  at  the  meet- 
ing at  which  this  report  wlU  be  presented,  a 
preliminary  survey  by  that  expert  wlU  also 
be  available. 

It  would  be  premature  to  anticipate  that 
report.  It  seems  clear,  however,  from  the 
discussion  already  held  both  with  oiw  con- 
sultant and  with  the  PAO  that  fruitful  In- 
quiry Into  the  fish  resources  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  has  been  Initiated,  and  that  a 
considerable  amount  In  the  way  of  specific 
results  can  be  expected  from  a  co-operative 
effort  which  might  well  begin  in  the  field  of 
scientific  research  and  training. 

D.  Agriculture 
Here  activity  has  been  undertsken  again  In 
close  consulUtlon  with  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture OrganlsaUon.  as  weU  as  with  the  Or- 
ganisation for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development.     A  programme  of  work   has 


been  outlined  through  the  helpfta  asslstanoe 
of  the  PAO,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  con- 
sultant  will  be  retained  to  carry  out  a  re- 
search  project,  concentrating  largely  on  the 
problems  of  marketing  and  transportation. 
Discussions  have  also  been  xindertaken  with 
several  private  compcinles  interested  in  the 
field  of  transportation,  and  it  is  likely  that 
several  prlvately-flnanced  feasibility  studies 
will  be  Tindertaken.  Here  again,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recall  the  cloee  interweaving  of  the 
efforts  of  governments  and  of  the  private 
sector.  Establishment,  for  example,  of  such 
facilities  as  Joint  marketing  boards  would  re- 
quire a  considerable  measure  of  governmental 
encouragement,  while  the  problems  of  re- 
frlgerated  transport  would  seem  to  be  very 
largely  In  the  hands  of  the  private  sector. 
Anticipation  of  recommendations  is.  again, 
not  desirable;  but  the  Importance  of  agri- 
culture in  the  economies  of  both  Greece  and 
Turkey,  the  obvious  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  pooling  of  experience  and  from  the 
availability  of  resources  for  transport  which 
would  be  available  to  exporters  of  both  coun- 
tries,  are  such  as  to  suggest  the  likelihood 
of  Important  results. 

•  *  •  •        '      * 

n.  Progress  thus  with  respect  to  specific 
projects — the  Maritsa-Bvros,  tourism,  agri- 
culture and  fisheries — has  been  considerable 
and  encouraging.  Importantly,  it  should  be 
noted  that  progress  along  the  more  general 
or  functional  lines  of  the  Project  has  equally 
been  encouraging. 

A.  In  the  first  place,  one  must  note  the 
increasing  liaison  and  co-operation  betweoi 
the  Project  for  Greek-Turklsh  Economic 
Co-operation  and  the  international  institu- 
tions which  are  Involved  In  the  more  gen- 
eral field  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. Without  burdening  this  report  un- 
duly, it  would  be  impossible  to  list,  even  In 
brief  summary,  the  discussions  and  con- 
tacts which  have  been  had,  mainly  between 
our  Executive  and  European  Directors  and 
the  operating  heads  of  the  interested  in- 
ternational organisations.  Among  these  or- 
ganisations are  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organisation,  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned several  times,  particularly  In  connec- 
tion with  the  agricultural  and  fisheries  proj- 
ect; the  Organisation  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development,  which  la  deeply 
involved  in  the  economies  of  Greece  and  Tar- 
key  and  whose  personnel  have  been  of  Im- 
measiu^ble  assistance,  with  respect  to  tour- 
ism, with  respect  to  agriculture  and  flsh- 
eries;  the  World  Bank  family  of  Institu- 
tions, including  not  only  the  Bank  Itself, 
but  also  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion; the  United  Nations,  and  moet  par- 
ticularly the  SpecUl  Fund  headed  by  Mr. 
Paul  Hoffman;  and  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  the  European  Investment 
Bank,  which  instltutiona  have  expressed  a 
strong  and  helpful  interest  in  the  Project. 
Mention  must  be  made  also  of  the  Oreek 
and  Turkish  Consortia  which  are  centered 
In  the  OECD.  Other  Institutions,  some  of  an 
official  and  some  of  a  semi-otBclal  nature, 
such  as  the  International  Association  of 
Official  Travel  Agencies,  have  responded 
fteely  and  graciously  to  requests  for  Infor- 
mation, assistance  and  participation  in 
meetings.  And  finally,  the  response  of  the 
private  sector.  In  furnishing  advice  and 
assistance  of  all  sorts  to  the  Project  has 
been  little  short  of  spectacular. 

In  this  same  context,  I  must  stress  ths 
importance  which  I  attach  to  the  trip  which 
I  was  able  to  make  in  November  of  1966  to 
Turkey  and  to  Greece,  immediately  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Project  which  was  held  in  Paris  In  November 
or  that  year.  X  was  able  during  that  trip  to 
meet  with  the  highest  officials  of  both  coon- 
triee.  to  describe  to  them  both  the  progrees 
which  we  had  made,  the  problenu  we  had 
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met  and  overcune,  and  the  j  i:  tifpeota  (or  the 
future.  I  was  able  at  that]  time  to  obtain 
renewed  assurances  of  the  Strong  Interest 
tnd  support  of  the  high#st  authorities 
of  the  two  governments— HM^urancee  which 
I  may  point  out  were  ^gain  reiterated 
to  Mr.  Rubin  during  his  hUsit  to  Greece 
tod  to  Turkey  in  March  1966,  That 
tbese  were  and  are  meaningful  assurances 
Is  I  think  demonstrated  by  the  progress 
which  has  been  made.  An< 
the  utmoet  importance  sln< 
of  our  work  depends  upon  a 
tude  of  oo-operatlon  in  a 
tails  as  well  as  within  the 
our  study. 

B.  One  of  the  subjects 
Increasingly  discussed  amc 
pants  in  the  work  of  the  Project  has  been 
the  desirability  of  providing  institutional 
arrangements  of  a  character  thore  permanent 
than  that  of  the  Project  for  Greek-Turkish 
geonomic  Co-operation.  It  i^ll  be  recalled 
that  the  Project  Itself  has|  been  projected 
tor  operation  over  a  two-year  period:  and 
present  plans  call  for  a  final  conference  In 
March  or  April  of  1967.  at  t^ch  time  rec- 
ommendations would  be  assessed  and  the 
entirety  of  the  work  of  the  Project  would  be 
reviewed.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Insti- 
tutional arrangements  of  an  on-going  nature 
must  be  provided  with  tWd  objectives  in 
mind:  I  j 

1.  In  order  to  ensure  thait|  useful  recom- 
mendations made  in  any  on^  iof  the  fields  of 
study  will  In  fact  be  carried  out  and  will  not 
remain  merely  as  paper  re^i)mmendations: 
and 

1.  In  order  to  make  possible  a  continuing 
co-operative  effort  with  mi^^ally  desirable 
economic  consequences  fdfl  Greece  and 
Turkey.  |  | 

The  nature  of  these  arrtkhgements  may 
nry  from  case  to  case.  1\,  had  been  en- 
Tlsaged.  for  example,  that  ta4k  forces  might 
be  set  up  in  the  various  InqlJTldual  fields  of 
«ork,  which  could  be  the  fo^runners  of  bl- 
aaUonal  commissions  which  iqalght  carry  out 
projects  In  the  fields  of  the  river  basin  de- 
relopment,  tourism,  etc.  ¥pt  a  number  of 
reasons,  mainly  because  of  the  widely  scat- 
tered natiue  of  the  persods  Interested  in 
these  various  problems,  the  fcask  forces  have 
been  largely  replaced  by  what  might  be  de- 
scribed as  ad  hoc  special  gt/^ps,  organised 
tram  time  to  time  by  thej  I  Executive  and 
kuropean  Directors  to  deal  'with  individual 
problems.  Thus,  for  exampl^,  Messrs.  Rubin 
and  Zumblehl  have  made  several  tripe  to 
both  Greece  and  Turkey  ai^d  have  talked 
both  with  governmental  oflidals  and  with 
bOBlness  and  banking  institv]  ttons,  have  con- 
vtned  several  meetings  in  R^tne  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tourism,  agriculture  and  fisheries, 
have  participated  in  and  organised  several 
meeUngs  on  the  Marltsa-E^itM  project  and 
have  arranged  for  and  panitilpated  in  such 
meetings  as  the  Aprtl  13-|h  meeting  on 
tourism  In  Athens.  It  is  evident  that  soma 
toimallsatlon  of  these  ad  hofi  arrangements, 
•woeful  though  they  hauM  been,  wiU  be 
i^Kessary  when  specific  rMommendatlons 
•merge  as  a  result  of  our  feiilbUlty  studies. 
Tro  take  a  few  of  the  more  obflous  examples. 
It  is  clear  that  recommendations  relating  to 
the  Marltsa-Evroe  complex  Would  have  to  be 
loUowed  by  a  hi-national  ^ommUsion,  in 
»hlch  there  might  particldite  representa- 
«we  of  the  Project  or  of  LhstttuUons  de- 
'Wag  from  the  Project. 

la  the  case  of  tourism,  a  r  selonal  develop- 
JJ^t  scheme  would  require  ft*  lu  oo-ordlna- 
^  and  effective  implemeiliatlon  a  some- 
'^t  similar  though  not  ideitlcal,  eomtnls- 
^onwith  strong  representfllon  from  'the 
J»*«te  iector  in  perhaps  a  firallel  develop- 
ment company— particularly  tjhoee  Interested 
m  the  accommodation  aspects  of  tourism,  in 
we  transport  aspecte  of  tour  sm  and  in  the 
promotional  aspects  of  tourU  1 1. 


These  institutional  arrangements  may  be 
expected  to  be  developed  and  proposed  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  next  several  months, 
since  It  is  during  that  period  when  the  work 
which  has  been  done  until  now  will  begin  to 
bear  fruit  In  the  form  of  ^>eclfic  reoommen- 
datlons;  and  the  recommendations  will  them- 
selves have  a  large  effect  on  the  natiuv  of 
these  Institutional  arrangements.  More  gen- 
erally, however.  It  seems  appropriate  to  ini- 
tiate discussion  of  a  formal  Institution,  as 
desired.  It  must  be  emphasized  by  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  sides,  to  carry  on  the  task  of 
ensuring  Implementation  of  recommenda- 
tions and  of  broadening  and  expanding  of 
the  scope  of  the  co-operation  in  the  economic 
field  which  has  so  usefully  been  begun. 
There  has  already  been  some  discussion, 
initiated  largely  In  Greece  and  Turkey,  of 
Institutions  of  this  sort.  At  least  two  kinds 
of  proposals  have  Mnerged  from  that  discus- 
sion which  warrant,  even  at  this  preliminary 
date,  consideration  and  examination. 

One  of  these  Institutions  could,  for  pur- 
poses of  identification,  be  called  an  Insititute 
for  Greek-Turkish  Economic  Co-operation. 
This  would  be  an  organisation  roughly  simi- 
lar to  the  present  Project  for  Greek-Turkish 
Economic  Co-c^>eratlon,  but  established  with 
the  financial  assistance  of  foundations  and 
of  private  companies  and  individuals,  on  a 
semi-permanent  basis.  Its  function  would 
be  to  follow  work  being  done  in  the  specific 
fields  which  have  been  under  investigation, 
to  investigate  new  opportunities  for  co-oper- 
ation, and  perhaps  more  generally,  to  act  as 
a  catalyst  of  co-operation  between  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  the  developed  countries  of  the 
Free  World  and  the  private  sectors  In  Greece 
and  Turkey,  with  pajrticuleu-  stress  on  devel- 
opment projects  of  a  co-operative  nature. 
Whether  this  Institution  would  be  an  orga- 
nisation with  an  extensive  membership  or,  at 
least  Initially,  an  Institution  of  more  limited 
membership  is  the  kind  of  question  which  is 
raised  at  this  point  only  to  be  noted.  The 
fcnm  of  this  Institution  will  be  Important 
but  what  Is  essential  Is  that  decision  be  taken 
at  an  early  date,  and  taken  only  with  the 
concurrence  and  at  the  desire  of  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  communities,  with  regard  to  the 
principle  of  such  an  institution.  If  the  deci- 
sion that  such  an  institution  be  created  is 
taken,  then  drafting  of  a  tentative  charter 
and  deecription  of  its  actlvltlee  and  purpoees 
can  then  be  carried  forward,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Special  Ccmunittee  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Project. 

Another  form  of  institution  which  has 
been  extensively  discussed  Is  one  with  the 
more  specific  objective  of  as^ting  in  the 
financing  of  economic  development  In  Oheece 
and  Turkey.  Here  again,  a  number  of  vari- 
ants are  available  and  ought  to  be  dls- 
c\i8sed.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  at  this 
stage  to  initiate  meetings  on  a  regular  basis 
of  a  representative  group  which  would  in- 
clude strong  representation  from  the  Oreek 
and  Turkish  business  and  financial  commu- 
mUes.  which  would  direct  its  attention  spe- 
cifically to  the  problems  of  financing  appro- 
priate for  the  private  sector.  Such  a  liaison 
committee  would  bring  together  for  regular 
discussion,  for  example,  the  development 
bankers  and  the  development  banking  insti- 
tutions of  both  countries;  and  with  them 
the  authorities  of  such  institutions  as  the 
European  Investment  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  to  name  but 
a  few.  It  is  p>oeslble  to  envisage,  as  develop- 
ing from  this  kind  of  liaison  committee,  a 
more  formal  kind  of  organisation — In  effeiet, 
a  neui  regional  investment  institution,  di- 
recting its  attention  both  to  relationships 
between  capital  and  technology  outside  of 
the  area  with  ti^t  inside  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  and  possibly  to  the  provision  itself 
of  funds  for  economic  development.  Con- 
ceivably, the  creation  of  this  kind  of  insti- 
tution should  awatt  experience  both  vlth 


the  more  ferteroUsed  iMstitution-'4ibe  Iastt> 

tute  for  Greek-Turkish  Economic  Co-opera- 
tion— ond  the  results  of  the  various  feasibil- 
ity studies  which  are  noxo  underuMjf.  In  any 
case,  the  Issue  la  one  of  first  importance  and 
deserves  the  consideration  and  discussion 
both  of  the  Special  Committee  and  of  the 
International  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
Project  for  Oreek-Turklah  Economic  Oo- 
operatlos). 

It  is  my  recommendation  that  the  Special 
Committee,  after  appropriate  consideration 
of  these  matters,  express  its  approval  of  fur- 
ther xoork  to  be  done  by  the  Executive  staff 
of  the  Project  on  institutional  arrangements 
€is  above  described,  and  that  the  Chairman 
be  requested  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
International  Advisory  Commission,  its  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  and  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Developing  NATO  Countries  spe- 
cific recommeridatioiu  for  the  creation  of 
these  institutional  arrangerr^ents. 

m.  In  conclusion,  I  can  repeat  what  has 
been  stated  or  implied  In  the  above,  that  the 
work  initiated  by  the  Special  Committee  has 
already  proved  to  be  of  high  importance  and 
utility,  and  that  it  is  expected  that  the  re- 
sults, both  with  regard  to  specific  projects 
and  with  respect  to  over-all  mechanisms  for 
implementation  of  recommendations  and  for 
the  continuation  of  oo-operation  will  be  ex- 
tremely fruitful.  The  persons  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  these  substantial  successes,  and 
the  institutions  which  have  assisted  In  them 
are  many,  and  to  some  extent  have  already 
been  mentioned  in  this  report.  I  would  be 
remiss,  Indeed,  were  I  not  to  pay  trlbut*  to 
the  work  done  by  the  VIce-Chairmen,  Meiia. 
OUlek  and  Spanorrlgas;  and  to  the  extremely 
valuable  assistance  given  by  our  Rapporteur, 
Mr.  Westerterp. 

One  final  matter  remains  to  be  mentioned, 
which  can  perhape  best  be  presented  in  the 
form  of  an  Annex  to  this  report;  that  is,  the 
statement  of  financial  condition,  and  In  that 
connection,  I  append  hereto  a  statement  as 
of  March  31,  1966.  In  this  connection,  it 
must  be  mentioned  that  the  report  appended 
hereto  deals  'only  with  funds  which  have 
been  made  available  to  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Institute  in  Washington  which  Is  the 
administrator  in  the  \7nlted  States  for  the 
ftmds  contributed  by  the  Pcxxi  Poimdatlon 
and  by  private  American  companies  or  Indi- 
viduals. In  addition,  the  two  German  foun- 
dations have  undertaken  to  finance  the 
scientific  exploration  of  the  Marltsa-Evros 
problems  at  a  cost  which  will  probably  run 
between  $100,000  and  $120,000.  American 
companies  such  as  Socony  MobU  have  con- 
tributed greatly  in  sM^ces,  in  facilities  and 
In  consultative  advice.  The  French  com- 
pany, Pechlney,  has  made  available  the 
enormously  valuable  serrloes  of  Mr.  Albert 
Zumblehl,  to  whotn  much  credit  for  accom- 
plishment is  due,  as  well  as  providing  ad- 
ministrative services  of  great  value. 

In  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  such 
oompanies  as  American  Express,  United 
States  Freight  Company,  Central  National 
Corporation,  Masaey-Perguson,  First  National 
City  Bank,  Trans- Worid  AlrUnes  and  others, 
sa  well  as  the  Gottesman  PoundatlOD  bav* 
made  available  to  the  Ksecutlve  and  Buro- 
pean  Directors  their  expert  knowledge  and 
analytical  ablUUes.  The  Deutsche  Bank  in 
Germany  has  similarly  given  us  extremely 
useful  facilities  and  services  without  ebarg* 
to  the  Project.  Finally,  but  by  no  means 
least,  the  business  and  banking  oommunltlM 
of  Greece  and  Turkey  have  each  andertaksa 
to  provide  an  aoMimt  equivalent  to  $90,000 
in  local  currency,  to  meet  expenses  of  tlM 
Project  in  those  two  countries.  All  of  this, 
and  particxUarly  tlie  last  item  mentioned, 
gives  convincing  evidence  of  the  impor- 
tance which  Is  wldsly  attached  to  the  work  of 
this  Project. 
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SmSaraS 2e ov«?i?60^5SSf ^  V^  ^^'^  *?  *°  independent  tater-  expanding  needs  and  not  bitteaucnS 

toSudSrSTvXS^'SSSSm^  'S^^L^'!^^,,'f^^^  ^^  and  admtolstrative  expenses.        ^^ 

our  Oownment.  tSuStod  StatS^sc!  ^  P^^nxwe  '^  '^flUtate  and  increase  ICEM  and  WHO  are  doing  Important 

ooa^t^SSat  iiMi^Mtf^teSi  ""^  movement  of  todlgenous  migrants  jobs  and  deserve  the  continSng  Support 

dSiu  tlS^  of  JS?  diSt  to  thSi  and  ref^ees  out  of  Europe  and  shnul-  of  the  American  people.  whSecSSSs 

arSTtoe  ltoltSstiSS[^«lv^  taneously  to  meet  the  requirements  for  should  constantly  revleW  their  actiVSS 

TotetoSJh^tKseM«Jcl«     W?hi?e  T?*^'*  ^  ""  deydoplng  economics  For  the  Information  of  Oie  Senate^ 

notand^StiSS^TSstit^te^  SrSS^2l&"SSS  w' ^-^TSJ  wish  to  Include  Uie  foUowtag  as  part 'of 

weighted  vota  nrMMriiiTM     Tv«  ♦k1  -^  Mrector  is  ttx.  Bastlan  W.  Haveman  of  my  report:  budget  charts  for  WHO  and 

JSttSft^^'SSSSSonran^pS:  St^iS^SSl^™^? '^S'^  ^?",^-  ICEM  a^ong  X  a  SSTof  cha™  ^ 

grams  are  technlodaShi^iriSi  S?t„'SS?^iSf,u  .^r*"i°f  ****  ^  ^•«-  «>"trtbutions  to  totemationsl 

wedoaUtoourpowertorertStthetot^.'  S^SSL-  2S^;  wL^>^'  o^Kani^^tionfi  and  programs  over  a  perida 

J*tlon  of  political  ismies.    Our  5S2^  SSaS^SJ^^pJ^aS^  iSSSlL^^  '^^'^''' 

•und  our  contributions  are  testimony  to  ^JS  17  d2LS^^'            •W>«>«1-  There  being  no  objection.  Uie  taUes 

!?L^v*****  ^  •«  »  Nation  have  ac-  The  orimarv  function  of  icem  in  th«  ^®'"®  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rtcott. 

SK?^fSr^T2??S^?Hl!f*^*^;  In  tills  role  it  does  not  conflict,  but  D--T1CD.T  or  Stat.  mioiat«w  Am.  Rm7« 

nmiws  or  our  great  productivity  and  ratiier  complements  tiie  role  of  the  Unit-  AamrAitc. 

•iw  ^.m^rs^^wu**^   ^     M        .^  «1  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref-  t^ergovemmental  CommitU*  for  Curapem 

.Jf^!*''^^*^'^r\attTomtiMfet  ugees.  who  iTrespOTSwrfor  the  d^-  "igntlonn-Total     member     gooemmenti 

SS  22L3?S;in2?»°^  ^"^ ''*.***^'' *     and  migrants.     The  present  and  very    *^KS^ W^.OM 

iSSSS^SiS     l-yii?"^?    WMOveraeM.  of  whom  e3«,5S»  were  ref-    Ouud. . l».w 

Se  hlffhMltoto^t^'rf  iv«15^!f^  #  underdeveloped   areas,  and  they  were  JSuSw ^w 

SSRwaJTSSbeTtSa^^StSS-S  ."^^  ^  make  rignMcant  contributions  ffiS^:::™::"^^^^^^^^^  latS 

WttStoSwdlSoSrtSlwSS^*^^  to  economic  growth.    There  has  been  a  F«lma  BqmbUo  o(  Ovmany...  6W.341 

TSeWH01?aS22Sii™U-«**K  problem  to  this  regard  to  recent  years.  Ow^se-Z..:... _„.  68a.0M 

TT.^wS-Sr^?'**™^''?**^^®'****  however,  because  of  the  gap  between  i«* i.m.«s» 

2SS1S*2?°^,  «a  puipoae  Is  "the  at-  Uie  workera' slStton  to  Europe^ndto  i*^ '™'»" 

^toment  by  aU  peoples  of  U»  highest  Uie  undenlovSoSSlMeas     i^  mSiS  i*»mbo«rg . b.»67 

gMdWetavd  of  health."  and  to  tills  end.  are  irtSSSto  iSTsSSStodS^fS^  •*^*^ »•»»•"• 

SSdSSSai^S^SS^^  poorer  wijge  levels,  and  few  «xlal  and  SS^S^^^--.™™'.::::::  StS 

bSKrtrTJanS^^Sl2*^J^«y^?  retirement  benefits.   This  gap  will  make    PaiunMi s.wr 

S?fcviet^5S?JSS?\2SP.^E^*^'i*S  It  increasingly  difflcult  for  Uieundeixle-    p««uv X«W 

SJbSS?  tSrSli  *^  *^!w**^^."  ^'^^OP**  n*"ons  to  matotato  Uie  imml-  South  ainea. 

gro«tof  the  total. ^^ano^ tiie  United  giation  of  refugees.                                       B«i«i>Uo oc tw. tt 

SSS  SlffiJ'^^SStl?*!^  TliarelsSJSi^towhlchlwlshto    ^Sr Vf^^ 

iSSSvfzJSSI^tJS^    togetiier  atot  the  Senate.    In  tiie  last  few  years.    £j£iii: muS 

>^hl?rT3K^S^5?L.^  V    ,*w  ICEM  has  tocreastogly  been  turning  Its  SSSSSii:""":::"™""  aSS 

liJr H  5;jrff  5.*^ ^"  ^.'^**'  attention  away  from  overseas  migration  SugW-----™-""™::™:  a! W 

SSh  AiRV^^  ^^' ^^.^°*  end  and  to  Europe  itMU .   More  and  men  of    UniSrtSut- or  AiMrtoa. 4. m3. w« 

Sri?KiJ^f^^'^,?**S^  *^^  ""-  **■  ''"^  •"  »»to«  «»«»  to  help  trans-    VeoMutf. 6S.N1 

Bonte  dlxwt  bUateral  heidth  aid.  port  Eoropewi  workers,  particularly  fi«n  ZZ 

.   llMi  oiianlaatton  does  good  work,  and  Greece  and  Turkey,  toother  Earapeu             »»*^ u,w.M 

I  am  u  favor  of  it    We  must  be  care-  countries.   To  the  extent  that  ICEM  be-  obm:  Mueh  la^  ims. 


Hne  If  1966 


Attiip'f**" 
ilbula- 


iltaDtiOA.. 

iartnllA.. 
Aatrte. 


Brifiom. 
Mhrte.. 


BniU. 

BolfirlA ~^ 

Banna 

Borandl 

B}«lanusiaa  S.S.B.i 

Cimbodia....... . 

Cimeroon . 

Ciaada 

Ontral  African  BapabUe. 

Oylon. 

Chad 

Chile 

China 

CobMnbia. 


C«o«o  (BraiMTilto) 

CoiKO  (UopoldrilM) . .. 

CMteRlca 

Cnba 

Cnviu 

CMcbotloTakla 

Dihomey 

Dounark. 

Dominican  BapabUo.... 

Eeoador 

B  SalTador 

ttUopia 

Finland. 


Qtbon 

Otnnany,  Fedtnl  RapobHc  of. 
Ohana 

Qaatemala - ...... 

Qninea. .1.111 

ua 

Hflodoras .. 

HoDfarr.        ....••••.      «. 
kihnd III 


hQ~ 

MmmL 

Ind 

JWt 

Iwy  Coast.. 


itpu.. 

Intita.. 

Inn.. 

Xona... 
Kmratt. 


Ubttla. 

Ubya. 

\m  imboory . 


MikwL... 
Mi'Miia.. 


MHTttania'iL 


Monaeo  

jtatrtta.:::::;:;;;::::„.::;;„;~: 

Itowco 

JlepaL :     ; 

MWtarlanda....               I. 
N«w  Zealand 

Xr^ 

SKS^:::::::;::::::::"::::::::::: 

nkiMan „ 

naama 

J*»P«ay IIIIIIIIIII! 

jjfltpftaw::::::::::::::::::::::::: 
oSiirv!:::::: 

^I«taand  Nyaaaiand,  RapobUe' 

*»inda..    

J«dl  Arahla.  .  llIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIi; 

BnMgal .......... 

?*'»  Leone 

BooaUa  

5«»i  AHi.";ii"' 

S?ttbern  Rhodeda  «  . 


5«den;.::" 

frttMriand.. 
JJrta 

JS»nylka.I 
nadand 
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Mambaa 


Calandar  yaar  iga 


Panaot 


aoB 

.M 


.82 

LS3 
.41 

LIO 
.04 
.94 
.18 
.08 
.01 
.47 
.04 
.04 

2.86 
.04 
.08 
.04 
.21 

4.17 
.M 
.04 
.08 
.04 
.» 
.04 

1.07 
.04 

.a 

.ot 

.06 
.04 
.06 
.84 

s.a 

.01 

aa 

.08 
.21 
.06 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.H 
.04 

1.86 
.41 
.18 
.08 
.18 
.14 

aOR 
.04 


816,440 
l^SSO 


X07 
.04 


.17 
.04 
.04 
.06 
.04 
.04 
.06 
.04 


.13 
.04 


.04 
.88 
.04 
.04 
.U 
.01 
.9S 
.V 
.01 
.01 
.19 
.41 
.» 
.04 
.04 
.00 
.87 
.17 
.16 


.08 
.38 
.01 


.M 
.04 


.78 
.06 
.10 
.87 


.04 
.16 


384,140 

480,460 

126,880 

880,780 

12,860 

290,820 

66,800 

18,680 

8,000 

146,180 

12,860 

1%S60 

880,210 

12,380 

21710 

12,880 

74,180 

1,287,800 

74,180 

U860 

18,680 

useo 

81,770 
12,880 

880^470 
1^860 

168,890 
16,440 
16,440 
13,860 
16,440 

106,010 
1, 877,080 
12,860 
1.809,090 
34,710 
84,880 
16,440 
12,880 
12.880 
12,860 

167,610 
12,860 

671,870 

126,630 
66, 800 
34.710 
40,180 
48,340 

•n.140 
U;860 


1804 


FaroHit 


688,810 
12.860 


62,610 
12,880 
12.880 
18.440 
13,880 
13.880 
1^440 
13,880 


87.080 
12,880 


12,860 

310,020 

13,880 

12,380 

40,180 

12,880 

284.140 

114,280 

12.880 

12.880 

88,880 

136.680 

117,860 

12,180 

12,390 

27,800 

114.280 

861,880 

48,880 


6,180 
89.S70 

8.000 
18,880 
16.440 
12.880 
12,380 
148.280 


240,900 

18,830 

867,680 

388,700 


13,860 
48,880 


a06 
.04 
.04 
.03 
L60 
.41 
LOO 
.04 
.98 
.18 
.08 
.04 
.47 
.04 
.04 

2.88 
.04 
.08 
.04 
.34 

4.14 
.34 
.04 
.08 
.04 
.30 
.04 

LOO 
.04 
.68 
.06 
.06 
.04 
.06 
.88 

6.89 
.04 

6.17 
.08 
.31 
.06 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.61 
.04 

1.84 
.41 
.U 
.08 
.18 
.14 

S.08 
.04 
.04 

ZOO 
.04 
.03 
.17 
.04 
.04 
.06 
.04 
.04 
.06 
.04 


.13 
.04 


.04 
.67 
.04 
.04 
.18 
.04 
.98 
.87 
.04 
.01 
.19 
.41 
.88 
.M 
.04 
.09 
.88 
1.16 
.14 


.29 
.04 
.06 
.06 
.04 
.04 
.48 
.03 
.78 
.06 
1.18 
.86 
.06 
.04 
.14 


$17,840 
18,870 
18,870 

819^080 

6301380 

14X300 

87X0*0 
18,870 

83X680 
8X480 
30l81O 
18,870 

168.010 
18,870 
18,870 

981,610 
1X870 
27,760 
1X870 
8X310 
1,486.840 
8X310 
1X870 
30.810 
1X870 
8X870 
18,870 

887,680 
18,870 

188,820 
17.840 
17,810 
1X870 
17,840 

114.480 
1,889,870 
13,870 
1,793,070 
37,760 
7X880 
17.810 
1X870 
1X870 
1X870 

178^880 
1X870 

83X180 

14X300 
6X480 
27,780 
46,080 
4X860 

710,080 
1X870 
18,870 

n4,460 
1X870 
6,910 
86,900 
1X870 
18,870 
17,840 
18,870 
1X870 
17,810 
13,870 


Calandar  Taar  U86 


Panaot 


ll.«20 
13^870 


18,870 

28X870 

18,870 

13,870 

46,090 

13,87V 

819.080 

12X330 

1X870 

18.870 

66.900 

14X300 

181.790 

1X870 

1X870 

31.220 

134,880 

400,310 

4X880 


100.880 
U.870 
20.810 
17,310 
18,870 
IXtJO 

10k.  480 
6.910 

270.820 
20,810 

100.260 

88X270 
17,S«ft 
1X870 
1X680 


ao8 

.01 
.08 
.82 

L60 
.11 

LOO 
.01 
.98 
.18 
.08 
.01 
.17 
.01 
.01 

388 
.01 
.08 
.01 
.31 

4.11 
.31 
.01 
.00 
.01 
.30 
.01 
.81 
.01 


.01 
.06 
.88 

X88 
.M 

X17 
.88 

.a 


.•1 

.01 

.18 
.01 
LSI 
.11 
.U 
.88 

.a 

.14 
188 

.01 
.06 
108 
.01 
.01 
.17 
.01 
.01 
.06 
.M 
.01 
.08 
.01 
.08 
.13 
.01 
.88 
.01 
.87 
.01 
.M 
.U 
.M 
.09 
.87 
.01 
.01 
.18 
.« 
.88 
.04 
.04 


LU 
.11 
.02 


.38 
.01 
.06 
.08 
.01 
.01 


.78 
.08 
L18 
.86 
.06 
.01 
.U 


$1X700 

IX  no 

8X460 

88X110 

88X818 

181, 8» 

18X138 

U.788 

88X888 

Till  018 

3X018 

IX  7M 

18X188 

Uk708 

IX  7« 

l.U4,«30 

1X780 

81.630 

1X780 

94,660 

1.881,010 

94,660 

1X780 

3X010 

1X700 

78,790 

1X700 

870^830 

1X780 

30X800 

10,700 

19,700 

1X700 

19,700 

UQtOlO 

X 11X630 

1X780 

3,00X790 

si.m 

81780 

11780 

1X780 

11780 

1X780 

181.230 

1X780 

731880 

181.830 

71910 

81,830 

61.310 

6X180 

781710 

1X780 

11700 

811.100 

113W 

11780 

0X970 

1X780 

1X780 

11700 

11700 

11780 

11700 

11700 

7,880 

17,370 

11780 

7,880 

11700 

861960 

11700 

11700 

61,310 

11780 

881180 

111770 

11  TOO 

11780 

71,880 

161,630 

111700 

1X780 

11700 

81400 

141.830 

167,000 

6X110 

7,880 

iii,*380 

1X780 
23.810 
11700 
1X780 
1X780 

189,100 
7,880 

807,300 

23:eio 

181,880 

831 UO 

18.700 

11 7W 

HIM 
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June  1,  1966 


iSuabta 


Ton..  .. 
TiSmmI 
Tonliia. 


•odTobtco. 


j8.8.B.« 

U.8.S.R 

Caitad  Anb  B«pabUe 

Vnitad  Kingdom. 

XJoOmi  KhisdoiB  tcrrttorlM,  lAnrttiDi. 

Untlwl  SUtM 

Upp»  VolU „ 

Vrngnay 

y«niiniel« .„ ._„ 

Ytotnam ,.* I.I"""..!™" 

WMttrn  8iino»_..IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Tmdmi 

TatwIsTla.. 

Zambia 

Zancibar 


lywr 

n»)tal  nombar  of  iiiemb«n„. 


Calendar  raar  1963 


Pcroant 


a04 
.„.„. 

.a 
'Tm' 

111  87 

.27 

8.93 

'iain 

.04 
.10 
47 
IS 

m' 

IS 


100.00 


Amount 


$U,SSO 

isliio' 

114. 380 

swloio' 

4,221,930 

83,390 

2, 137, 210 

"•."sii'JBo' 

13,380 

80.890 

14S,100 

48,330 

13,380' 
108,100 


30,884,670 


lU 

I 


Calendar  yaar  1964 


Peroant 


0.04 

.04 

.06 

.38 

.04 

4^80 

13.86 

.32 

6.88 

.03 

8L20 

.04 

.10 

.47 

.14 

.04 

.04 

.84 


100.00 


Amount 


813,870 

13,870 

17,340 

124,860 

13,870 

634,280 

4.700,830 

76.300 

2,386,130 

6,940 

10,882,040 

13,870 

34,680 

163,010 

48,800 

13^870 

18^870 

U7,flaO 


84,682,140 


>  InaetiTa  mambara. 
«  AMoriata  mambara. 


134 
I 


Calendar  year  1968 


Faroant 


ao4 

.04 
.06 
.36 
.04 
1.79 

UlS7 

.23 

6.87 

.03 

31.39 
.04 
.10 
.47 
.14 
.04 
.04 
.84 

.oa 

.04 


loaoo 


Amomt 


818, 7« 
18,718 
19,708 

14t8a 
ISiTM 

'm.m 

>.Stt,IN 

901610 

2, 708, 8a 

7,m 

12,3Z7,U0 
16,1«0 
39,  M 
188,161 
88,150 
15,760 
1\760 
183,080 

7,  no 

•18,760 


30,306,810 


U4 

I 


'  1965  assessments  were  levied  betore  Tanganyika  and  Zantlbar  became  the  United 
Republic  of  Tanzania. 


Bttimated  U.S.  eotUr^nUiona  to  international  organitationt,  fiacal  yean  1966  and  1966 
[DolUr  amonnta  In  thonaanda] 


United  NaUona  and  ipedallxed  afendea  (i 
badints>: 

UnltAd  Nations  1 

Food  and  Agriculture  OrganliaUon. 

IntaraoTemmental    Maritlma    ConsnltatiTa 

Organliatk>n , 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organlxation..... 

Joint  fbiandnc  program 

International  Labor  Organiaittoi 

International  Telecommunication  Union...... 

U.N.  Edneatlonal,  Scientlflo,  and  Cultoral 

Organliatlon 

Unlveraal  Poatal  Union 

World  Health  Organliatlpn 

.World  Meteorological  Organliation 


U.N.  and  spedallMd  ageneiea.. 


Paaeakeeping  (aaacased  and  voltrntary): 
United  Nattona  Kmerganey  Fona: 

AMOSSOd..,-. . •--...... 

Vohintary 


Total. 


United  Nattottf  Force  In  CTproa  (vohmtary)!! 
United  Nations  peacekeeptncfcroea 


Fiscal  year  1968 


Amount 


820,818 
4,103 

87 

1,488 

1.161 

4,097 

438 

6,806 

44 

10,882 

343 


87.678 


S,868 

880 


6.81S 
•6.300 


lattr-Amarioan  org&nltatlona: 

Organisation  of  American  Stataa  • 

Pan  American  Health  Organisation 

Inter-Amariean  Indian  Institute^ 

Inter-Amerlaan    InsUtuta    of    Agrioultural 

Sciences 

Inter-Amwlean  Tropical  Tuna  CommiaaiOQ... 
Pan  American  InstitnU  of  Qoograpby  and 

History 7^7:..'. 

Pan  Anierleaa  Railway  Cangraas  Aaaodatkin. 
Poatal  Union  of  the  Amarlaaa  and  Spain 


Inter-American  organlsatlona.. 


Ba^onal  organisations: 

NATO,  elTtttaui  beadqnartan 

NATO.  Partlamantary  Conltnnaa. 

Asian  Prodoetivity  Organisatlaa _ 

Central  Treaty  Organltatian 

Colombo  Plan  Council 

International  Control  CommisBion  for  Laca. . . 
Organisation  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 

Devaiopmant 

Boutbeaat  Asia  Treaty  Organlsatioa. 

Booth  Paoltte  Coounlasiao. 

JteglooaloiganhatVws 

Other  Intematloaal  organlsattou: 

1'^  Intamatioaal  Atomic  KnertT  Agenoy 

HagtM  C«a|ir«Doa  on  Private  International 

Law 

Intemattaoal  Bureau  of  Bdnoatloo 


12,816 


9,809 

4.363 

03 

1,324 
294 

SO 
6 
S 


Paroent 


32.02 
3X0S 

1136 
81.80 
84.94 
3S.00 
9.90 

80.80 

130 

31.39 

3101 


31.08 


Flseal  year  1988 


Amount 


832. 8«7 
5(688 

123 
1,682 
1.273 
1671 

490 

6,883 

40 

13.837 

408 


66.329 


Percent 


31.91 
33.08 

13.78 
31.80 
34.00 
28.00 
10.00 

30.00 

ISO 

81.39 

33.99 


30.89 


S.48S 
838 


38.83 

41.33 


18,873 


9^873 


^238 

8 

3 


88.99 


60.00 
6&00 
6&65 

8100 
03.30 

8a63 

4L97 

8.M 


a&4e 


X30 

43.00 

saoo 

186 

17.00 

8S.00 
38l00 

aaoo 


SI  18 


81.08 

7.B 
110 


6,330 


6.820 


10,376 

4,670 

63 

1,848 
470 

80 
6 
8 


17,301 


3,187 
40 


100 

7 


i4Sl 
838 
180 


0,13s 


;  Dooa  not  reai8tTat)ayment  an  UJf.  bonds. 

*  Oorars  6  montlia  only. 

!£»'**'**  <«T<'yP*y°»'t«>f»QABfcr  radio  fraqnancjnottflcatlona. 
•X^oivera  contrtbatlons  lor  1964  and  1968. 

*  SxBindea  kMDs. 

*  Pvaantaga  ovaraU  lor  duration  of  propaai. 


36.83 


86.83 


6&00 
66lOO 
0&66 

6&00 
93.00 

8a83 

41.97 

8.16 


66168 


3130 
3130 


XL  00 
186 

17.00 

38. 00 
36.00 
30.00 


31 01 


31.84 

7.31 
119 


Other  international  organizations— Continued 

International  Bureau  Permanent  Court  of  Ar- 
bitration  

International  Bureau  fbr  Protection  of  Indus- 
trial Property 

International  Bureau  fbr  Publication  of  Cus- 
toms Tarlfls 

International  Bureau  Weights  and  Measures.. 

International  Coffee  Organization 

International  Commission  Northwest  AtlanUe 
Fisheries 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Comznlttee 

International  Council  of  S«dentlflc  Unions 

International  Criminal  Police  Organization 

International  Hydrographlc  Bureau 

International  Institute,  Unification  of  Private 
Law 

International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Oroup.  . 

International  North  Pacific  FIsherlea  Com- 
mission  

International  Rubber  Study  Group 

International  Seed  Testing  Assodatlom 

Intematl(mal  Sugar  Council 

International  Union  of  Official  Travel  Orga- 
nisation  

International  Whaling  Commiaslon 

International  Wheat  Council 

Interparliamoitary  Union 

North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission. 

Permanent  International  *«v»f1»tl4m  of  Navi- 
gation Congresses 


Other  International  organizations.. 


Special  voluntary  programs: 

Indus  Basin  development 

Intergovernmental  Committee  Kuropean  Ifi- 

nwon _ 

IAEA,  operational  program. 

International  Secretariat  lor  Volunteer  8«rv- 

ices.. 

OAS  program  for  social  development 

PAHO  community  water  supply  program. 

PAHO  malaria  eradication  program 

U.N.  Children's  Fund 

U.N.  economic  aaslstance  to  the  Congo 

UNESCO  Egyptian  monuments  program 

U.N.  eipanded  program  of  technical  aaslstance 

and  Special  Fund 

U.N./FAO  world  food  program 

U.N.  High  Commissioner  lor  Refugees  pro- 

nam... 

UlN.  Relief  and  Works  AgoDcy  for  Palestlna 

Refngaea 

U.N.  Training  and  Research  Institute 

WHO  medicafreaearcb  program 

Special  voluntary  programs 

TotaL 


Fiscal  year  1965 


Amoont 


81 

II 

9 

30 

139 

6 
33 
68 
31 
10 

1 
7 

38 
6 
1 

16 

3 
1 

33 

33 

3 


1673 


•84434 

4,780 
LlOO 

33 
1600 

318 
1,800 

12,000 
8.000 

12,000 

60,000 
•1,362 

600 

•21700 


208.686 


307,386 


Percent 


149 

6.00 

191 

9.78 

20.00 

7.80 

1100 

1198 

61 70 

7.30 

147 
11.70 

83.33 

ia67 

6.38 

1138 

186 

8.90 
1180 
1113 
38.00 

l&U 


Fiscal  year  lOes 


Amount 


39.38 


•8180 
3a  30 

saoo 

16.00 

loaoo 
10a  00 
loaoo 
4a  00 
•86.00 

'3133 

4a  00 
4a  00 

8183 

7a  00 


8a  61 


4^26 


81 
11 

9 

83 
150 

8 
33 
65 
31 
10 

3 

7 

35 
6 
1 

16 

8 
1 

23 

33 

2 


Percent 


1739 


•99, 5n 

8,000 
1,000 

120 
1500 

300 

1.800 

12.000 

6,000 


68,000 

•1000 

600 

'21700 
400 
100 


140 
100 
IM 

laoo 
oaoo 

lU 
liOO 

11 1( 
7.  a 

147 

an 

na 

iao7 
&a 
11a 

la 
la 
11a 
11a 

31M 
11  u 


28.71 


•  aa 

laa 
4&a 

11a 
loaw 
10a  a 
loan 

4aM 

•  M^a 


4aa 
oia 

aa 

Tia 
jia 


an 


>  Total  contributions  by  other  governments  not  complete,  therefore  the  U.S.  V 
eentage  is  estimated.  ^^ 

•  Refleets  cash  oontribatloa  only  and  does  not  Include  PnbUe  Law  480  commodnai 
or  shipping  costs. 

•  Reflects  both  cash  and  PubUc  Law  480  commodltiea. 
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17.5.  eontrtbtaionM  to  the  VniUd  Natioiu,  tpeeialited  ageneUt,  and  tpeeial  profp-am* 


JUM  if  1969 


United  NUiaat  i 

rood  Hid  Airteiiltiira  OriHtlntlan    . 

|i««Mtloiul  Civil  ATtettoD  Orguuntien.  -7T^!^::":"" 
Iiit«ni«ton«l  CtTll  ATiatlon  Ortutlntlon  Joint  flnao«lnc  Drocram! 
InUnutlonkl  L«bar  Orfsnlzatton  .-,  y.,^ 

International  Teiaoommnnicstloo  tfnionl 

XTidtad  Natloiu  Eduoatlonal,  BdaattOe,  and  Cidtaniii  Orgaidiik 


UnW«Ml  Poatal  UnlonMIIIl 

Worid  HMltb  OrgaalaatltHi 

World  Meteorolocleal  OrganliatUn.. 


Unltad  NaUona  and  speclaUiod 
United  NatkKM  Knurgcncy  7«ree: 

AMMMd... 

Voluntary. .'.  I""""!Ii;;".„I"; 

UNKF  total „ 

United  Natiana  operatidB  in  the  Coom: 

AMMaad 

Voluntary  ™l"milII"I' I 


UNOC  total 

United  Nation  Foree  in  Cypma,  Ttdonteyl 


United  Nattona  peaeekeeptnf . 


United  Nation*  Children'!  Fund 

United  Natkru  economic  MffWy^t*  to  tiie'Canio 

United  NaUona  EdueaUonal,  Sdenttflc,  andCnitana  Orgaiitei^ 

tlon,  Ecyptian  monumenta  procram  . . . 

United  Natlona  expanded  procram  of  technical  aasirt«iee 

United  Natkmi  Special  Fund 

United  Natiana/Food  and  Agrlmlture  OrtaniiaUoni  World  lood 

procram _._ 

United  Nationa  Hl«h  Commlask>ow  for'RetiigMpiroCTrai 

"!?J*^.'*'*!S°*  Reflef  and  Works  Acency  ft>r  Paleatlne  ReAifeeein' 

tbeNaarKaat -•-— 

World  Health  Organltation,  medical  rewMih  pwfraiV.V/JlV.V." ! 


United  Nationa  specia]  programs.. 
Total 


Cakn<kr 


laa 


U.S. 
contrilntiaa 


tSS,S7B,KS 
4,«n,<68 
001448 
1,4I>%I7S 
1,1 17,  MS 
I,  {01, 709 
M^8M 

5, 383.  too 

30.864 

0,811,280 

100,118 


80,688,427 


Ik  017,0(0 
171.648 


>8. 408. 486 


10;840,7» 
1,708, 470 


M2, 318, 100 


16,726,786 

12,000,000 
20,400,000 


n.  610,801 
30,708,784 

1.200,000 
700,000 

24.700,000 
800,000 


iaa.018.678 
106,300,887 


Percent 


82.02 
32.02 
14.14 
81.80 
33.18 
28.00 

laoe 

3a  86 

121 

31.12 

18.01 


31.18 


38.88 


37.  SI 


87.02 

4Z00 
86.00 


40.00 
40.00 

4iL00 
24.30 

70  00 
100.00 


8a  37 
43.46 


Per 

captu 

cost 


tai76 

.024 
.001 
.007 
.006 

.010 
.002 

.028 


.061 
.001 


.318 


.018 


.066 


.083 

.064 
.186 


.114 
.162 

.006 
.004 

.131 
.003 


.640 
1.080 


Calandw  y«ar  1084  (mtatUbA) 


U.S. 
ocntribntion 


$20,314,800 
8,702,604 
84.476 
1,446,638 
1,260.388 
4,007,100 
362,088 

8,806,400 

43.874 

10,882,040 

342,608 


80,311,848 


Of  6M,8ofl 
871,008 


6,836,761 


4,787,202 
704,  ill 


>  8,401, 313 
•7,806,480 

10. 634, 824 

11, 800, 417 
8,000,000 

12.000,000 
22,808,800 
36.401,800 

2.438,006 
600,000 

24,70a000 


116,647.613 
104,483,888 


'  Doea  not  reflect  repavment  reoeiTed  on  U.N.  bonds. 
*  Covers  6  montlis  o(  the  yew. 


Percent 


12.02 
SZ« 
M.26 
31.80 
34.04 
28.00 

laoi 

30.86 

4.80 

31.20 

2101 


31.00 


36.82 


10.17 
46.06 

38.34 

40.00 
86.00 

3a  83 

4a  00 
4a  00 

4a  00 

33.33 

7a  00 


46.88 
40  02 


Per 
capita 

OOit 


iai64 
.080 
.001 
.007 
.006 
.021 
.002 

.OW 


.067 
.002 


.310 


.034 


.020 
.040 

■  108 

.062 
.026 

.063 
.118 
.101 

.013 
.003 

.120 


.606 
1.018 


Catadar  year  10»i  (asUmaied) 


U.S. 
oontritnitioD 


•12,187,300 
8,«8.383 

113,216 
1,S81,«S8 
1,180,700 
1671,087 

406,646 

6,881,080 

48,748 

U  827, 120 

407,083 


66, 118. 133 


^488,000 
88a  000 


6,338,000 


M,  000, 000 

10,338,000 

12,000,000 
8,000,000 


22,80a000 

37,8oaooe 

1,361,004 

eoaooo 

24,700,000 

loaooo 


108.761,004 
180,212,037 


Percent 


11.01 
3X02 
13.78 
31.80 
3104 
26.00 
0.00 

aaoo 

130 
31.20 
23.00 


80.03 


36.82 


40.00 
86.00 


4a  00 

4a  00 

40.00 
33.33 

7a  00 
aoioo 


taw 
.oa 
ou 
.on 
.m 

.031 

.oat 

.OH 

■m 

.oa 
m 


.OB 


.OB 

Too 
.oa 


.lit 
.10 

.007 

.on 
.10 

.001 


.fit 


<  The  amount  shown  Includes  the  airlin  servioea  of  $006,480  and  caali  contrlbntkH 
for  0  montlis  of  ttie  year. 


A  LETTER  FROM  A  SERVICEBCAN  IN 
_  VIETNAM 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  it  has  al- 
ways been^my  belief,  buttressed  by  my 
trip  to  South  Vietnam  last  January,  that 
despite  divisions  of  opinion  here  in  the 
United  States,  our  men  In  Vietnam  clear- 
ly understand  and  support  V3.  policies 
toward  Vietnam  and  that  their  morale  Is 
high.'  This  kind  of  support  from  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam  gives  the  neces- 
sary encouragement  to  those  in  high 
Idaces  who  are  responsible  for  making 
the  difficult  choices  between  war  and 
peace. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Raymond  Alger,  a 
member  of  the  Coast  Guard  serving  In 
the  R^ublic  of  South  Vietnam.  He 
writes: 

I'm  merely  an  Amertcan  doing  what  must 
be  dona — and  I  baltove  tn  what  X  am  ^mng 

Mr.  Alger's  very  eloquent  letter  is 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  those  who  are 
on  the  scene  in  Vietnam  recognize  the 
vital  purposes  for  which  we  all  struggle. 
I  ask  unanimous  OHisent  to  have  his 
letter  printed  in  the  CoMcussnurAL 
Rxcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  thCLRBCOio. 
as  follows: 

ICat  M.  1908. 
Mr.  SBWAToa:  I'm  pranntly  MCTlng  with 
the  xnutad  States  Coast  Qitard  U»  the  B»- 


pubUc  of  Vietnam.  My  home  Uea  leTeral 
thousand  miles  away  In  the  small  town  of 
Middleburgh.  New  York  and.  upon  my  re- 
turn, I  would  consider  it  a  pleasure  to  per- 
sonally thank  you  for  your  recent  stand  on 
the  President's  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Since  my  arrival  in  Vietnam,  it  has  osten- 
sibly been  shown  to  me  the  American  serv- 
iceman's wllUngness  to  aid  the  Vietnamese 
In  every  conceivable  way  Imaginable.  Will 
fight  for  him  but  even  more  so,  will  try  to 
better  him  and  thusly,  better  his  country. 

I  fully  realize  that  public  opinion  within 
the  States  will  invariably  dictate  the  actions 
our  government  must  take  over  here.  Iial>el 
these  individuals  "armchair  generals"  and 
hear  them  out,  but  also,  hear  out  one  of 
those  so-called  "unfortunates  who  has  liter- 
ally l>een  thrown  Into  the  caldron."  Such 
a  hyperbolic  title.  I'm  merely  an  American 
doing  what  must  be  done — and  I  bellere  In 
what  rm  doing. 

As  you  weU  know,  the  Vietnamese  people 
have  l)een  suppressed  for  years  by  the 
omnipotent  powers  which  have  ruled  their 
country.  Intimidated  by  the  VC  and  now, 
cobfrontad  with  true  freedom,  thay^  oon- 
fusad  and  anxious  in  their  obtaining  It. 

Plrst  and  foremost,  the  various  sect*  most 
be  united  by  the  people  themaelvas.  Once 
this  unity  U  achieved,  a  nationalUtlo  spirit 
will  prevail  and  the  VC  will  ba  driven  from 
the  country  by  our  Joint  offensive.  Until 
these  personal  dlfferanoes  are  overcome  how- 
erer,  wa  must  and  will  be  pattant. 

True,  we're  fighting  a  war  In  which  good 
American  men  are  pnylng  with  th^r  lives, 
but  even  mora-so.  we're  winning  the  hearts 
and  Binds  o(  the  people  by  social  aoonomle 
sad  ^oUtleal  ref  ana  affOrtik 


If  I  were  to  be  one  of  those  who  was  chosen 
to  follow  my  predecessors  in  "Glory  Hall,"  at 
least  I  woiild  go  believing  In  our  course  aa  do 
so  nmny  of  the  servicemen  over  here.  After 
all  ".  .  .  resistance  to  tryranny  is  obedience 
to  God."  We  must  not  vrtthdraw  and  leare 
tbeee  people  to  the  iiltimate  destruction  the 
VC  will  impose  on  them  I 

Thank  you  again  Mr.  Senator  for  backing 
our  President  and  the  boys  over  hat  In 
Vietnam.  Tour  views  on  n.S.  policy  provs 
you  to  be  appreciative  of  the  American  ideals 
and  you  will  always  supersede  those  who, 
with  statements  containing  allegations  and 
vituperations  tend  to  do  us  all  a  shameful 
Injustice. 

Req;>ectfully  yours, 

BantOND  Aunn,  OM  2,  USCO. 


INDEPENDENCE  FOR   GUYANA 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  this  (mx>rtunlty  to  extend  wel- 
come and  congratulations  to  the  new 
state  of  Guyana.  After  152  years  of 
colonial  life  under  the  name  of  Britlsli 
Guiana.  Guyana  has  attained  independ- 
ence. 

Notwithstanding  a  number  of  political 
and  economic  problems,  the  650,000  peo- 
ple of  this  new  nation  have  proceeded 
along  the  roftd  to  Independence  with 
moderation  and  good  sense.  Most  heart- 
ening, in  particular,  has  been  the  tad 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
peoi^e  have  rejected  the  Communist  »1- 
teroatlve.  Much  of  this  success  is  doe  to 
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the  fair  minded  ieadBnlSp  of  Guyana^ 
Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Fosses  Bumham, 
wbo  is  doing  much  to  tiije  the  tnudons 
between  the  Negro  and  I  vlian  sectors  of 
Ouyana. 

In  honoring  this  ne¥  '  nation  I  ask 

onanimous    consent    to'  1 , 

in  the  Record  two  editorials,  one  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
other  in  the  New  York  T1  ines  on  May  26, 
1966. 

There  being  no  objectlo  1 1,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printe  1  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.:.)  Post,  May  26, 
1966] 

WKLCOKK    to    OlfAMA 

A  mere  two  years  ago  British  Guiana 
seemed  among  the  least  premising  of  the 
recent  multitude  of  candidates  for  independ- 
ence. A  strike  abetted  by  the  Marxist  Prime 
Minister,  Dr.  Cheddl  Jagaa,  was  paralyzing 
the  country.  Racism  wa6  rampant,  with 
frightening  clashes  betweeii  the  urbem  Afri- 
cans and  the  East  IndiansT|rho  now  consti- 
tute a  majority  of  the  64ol(>00  people.  The 
United  States  was  fearful  ctf  a  new  Castrolte 
stronghold  and  had  imprMsed  Its  concern 
on  Britain.  1 1 

That  Ouyana  has  nevertliiless  qualified  as 
an  independent  commonwealth  nation  today 
la  a  remarkable  success  st<)ry.  In  part  it  is 
due  to  a  firm  but  enlight^ed  British  Gov- 
ernor, Sir  Richard  Luyt,  Who  stays  on  by 
Guyanese  request  as  the  fiitt  Governor  Gen- 
eral. In  part  it  is  due  to  the  system  of  pro- 
porOonal  representation  devised  by  Britain 
that  permitted  the  preeent  ooalition  to  break 
Dr.  Jagan's  hold.  In  part  lit  is  due  to  sub- 
stantial economic  aid.  But  mostly  it  is  due 
to  the  emergence  of  a  fai-f minded  African 
Prime  Minister,  Forbes  Bi^nham,  who  has 
been  trying  hard  to  heal  the  past  racial 
cleavages  and  win  the  confidence  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  population.     1 

Some  caveats  remain.  Ouyana  Is  highly 
literate  and  is  potentially  rich  in  resources, 
but  unemployment  and  rented  racial  Mo- 
tion could  mar  the  prospeot.  The  country 
is  still  fragile,  and  much  depends  upon  re- 
itralnt.  But  the  augury  t^yflay  is  good.  Dr. 
Jsgan  has  ended  his  boycott  to  lead  the  op- 
position, Mr.  Bumham  haia  coupled  action 
with  forbearance,  and  an  opportimity  exists 
for  Guyana  to  play  a  leadidg  part  In  forming 
a  regional  market  with  otq^r  former  British 
territories  in  the  Oaribbead.  A  salute  to  In- 
dependent Guyana  U  in  or^Uer. 
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British  Guiana  has  achle|(iMl  independence 
M  Ouyana  with  two  major!  problems  threat- 
ening an  otherwise  hopefii)  future.  They 
Me  the  danger  of  racial  s^jlfe  between  the 
wuntry's  200,000  Negroes  ifmd  the  330,000 
Guyanese  of  East  Indian  lorlgin.  and  the 
threat  posed  by  the  ManUt  leader  ot  the 
^position  People's  Progr&siva  party.  Dr. 
Cheddl  B.  Jagan.  j] 

Guyana  starts  out  on  ItB  own  with  more 
Msets  than  many  former  dolonies  achieving 
statehood.  Its  literacy  ra44— more  than  80 
percent— is  probably  the  highest  of  any  un- 
derdeveloped country  in  the  world,  and  pro- 
Tides  the  material  from  whi(}h  to  fashion  the 
•niled  work  force  required]  for  economic  vl- 
•Wllty  and  stablUty.  Its  tdumbers  of  doc- 
*w»,  engineers,  architects,  accountants  and 
Otter  professional  people  i^re  not  large  tn 
"solute  terms  for  a  countt^  of  680.000,  but 
iMge  enough  to  give  Guyeiia  much  better 
prospects  than  many  new  i  nations  of  AsU 
•nd  Africa. 

Ouyana  has  had  a  small  jrbrelgn  trade  sur- 
plus in  recent  years  and  Its  national  debt 
■  less  than  $150  million.  The  coalition 
uovemment  of  Prime  Mini  ster  Forbes  Qum- 


ham  has  dona  much  to  olean  up  tbe  flnaik- 
clal  mess  left  in  1964  by  the  Jafan  regime. 
Mr.  Burnham's  Government  haa  adt^ted 
liberal  tax  policies  aimed  at  attracting  pri- 
vate fmreign  investments. 

But  the  facts  remain  that  moat  Ouyanaas 
of  East  Indian  extraction,  who  make  up 
half  the  population,  continue  to  support 
Dr.  Jagan  and  that  his  party  controls  the 
biggest  bloc  of  seats  in  the  Assembly. 

Unless  Mr.  Burnham's  party  is  able  over 
the  long  run  to  add  substantial  East  Indian 
elements  to  its  Negro  base,  it  wlU  be  very 
difficult  even  under  preeent  election  arrange- 
ments to  keep  Dr.  Jagan  on  the  sidelines 
indefinitely.  The  possibility  of  another 
Oastro-type  regime  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere thus  will  continue  to  haunt  the 
United  States  and  other  American  oountrlea 
for  some  time. 


VIETNAM  REPORT  BY  A  DIRECTOR 
OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL  RESCUE 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Casey,  a  director  of  the  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee  and  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Vietnam  subcommittee,  has 
recently  returned  from  Vietnam  and  has 
written  a  well-balanced  and  provocative 
account  of  his  observations. 

Mr.  Casey's  observations  and  proposals 
are  in  many  ways  in  accord  with  my  own 
views  of  the  Vietnam  situation.  Mr. 
Casey  confirms  the  Judgments  I  made 
during  my  trip  to  Vietnam  several 
months  ago  on  a  number  of  counts: 
First,  that  the  majority  of  the  THetnam- 
ese  people  clearly  oppose  a  Commimist 
takeover;  second,  that  no  political  fac- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  really  desires  the 
withdrawal  of  the  UJ3.  presence;  and 
third,  that  not  nearly  enough  is  being 
done  by  either  the  Saigon  government 
or  our  own  Government  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  social  and  econcHnlc  re- 
construction of  this  coimtry.  Mr.  Casey 
writes: 

The  primary  battle  in  Vietnam  is  to  help 
a  people  brought  up  under  colonialism  es- 
tablish a  working  mdependent  government 
and  to  help  them  meet  their  basic  needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr 
Casey's  report  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NoTBS  ON  A  Trip  to  VncrwAM  awd  a  Pkoposal 
(By  William  J.  Casey) 

I  have  Jiist  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
Vietnam  as  a  director  of  the  International 
Rescue  Conomlttee,  as  a  member  of  its  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  as  a  member  of  its 
Vietnam  sutKX>mmlttee.  I  visited  refugee 
camps,  orplianages,  hoepltals  and  dispensaries 
all  ovM  the  country.  I  received  briefings 
frc»n  our  military  and  civilian  advisers  In 
several  provinces.  It  has  been  inspiring  to 
see  the  great  humanitarian  work  of  IRC  and 
other  American  voluntary  agencies  worldng 
in  Vietnam.  Our  military  and  USAID  oA- 
clals  there  are  similarly  dedicated. 

I  traveled  by  helicopter  over  most  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Mekong  River,  I  traveled  over 
most  of  the  coastal  area  as  far  north  as 
Quang  Ngal.  In  MUitary  Zone  I,  I  traveled 
over  most  of  the  central  highlands,  from 
Dak  To  down  through  Kontum  and  Plelku. 
I  talked  to  our  military  leaders,  our  economic 
and  civilian  leaders,  leading  figures  In  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  easy  to  get  alarmed  about  the  sit- 
uation In  Vietnam  as  you  alt  bare  In  New 


Tacit  aad  Mad  tt*  papttt. Ustam  to  tlM  ndtok 
sea  tha  TV  and  talk  to  all-  tlM  gnDAstaad 
quarteriaacks.  I  return  from  Vlatnam  great- 
ly ancouraced.  Wa  have  big  problems,  wa 
may  expanenea  setbacks.  We  can  (pieatloii 
the  wisdom  iHilch  got  us  where  wa  are. 
But  we  are  there  and  we  must  face  It.  And 
we  can  take  heart  from  these  anoouraglos 
elements: 

1.  There  U  no  pdltical  leader  at  any  Im- 
portance at  all  who  shows  any  sympathy  for 
the  Viet  Cong. 

2.  No  political  faction  wants  a  government 
In  which  the  Viet  Cong  would  ptey  any  Im- 
portant n^e. 

8.  No  poUtleal  faction  wants  us  out. 

4.  Noons  lieUaves  that  the  National  Ubera- 
tlon  Front,  representing  the  Vlat  Cong  and 
Its  sympathizers  (the  Viet  Cong  being  con- 
trolled by  the  Communist  organism  of  North 
Vietnam)  woiUd  pull  more  than  10%  of  the 
vote  in  a  national  election  In  South  Vietnam. 

5.  No  important  city  in  SouUi  Vletiuun  haa 
ever  been  held  by  the  Viet  Cong.  They  have 
dominated  and  terrorized  much  of  the  coun- 
tryside, but  they  have  no  influence  where  tba 
great  bulk  of  the  ptoftim  Uve. 

6.  The  refxigees,  whether  they  flee  a  Viet 
Cong  attack,  or  an  attack  by  force  of  tha 
South  Vletjiamese  government  or  by  n.S. 
forces,  cono^  only  one  way — toward  us  and 
away  fn>nv»he  Viet  Cong. 

7.  2.000  of  the  Viet  Cong  accept  tha  open 
arms  or  anmesty  Invitation  of  the  South 
Vietnam  government  and  defect  every  month. 

I  was  in  Vietnam  to  stiidy  the  problem  of 
helping  the  refugees  Emd  the  victims  of  war. 
And  this  war  is  primarily  a  contest  to  win 
the  allegiance  of  these  people,  in  showing 
them  that  we  can  help  them  to  a  better  life. 

Although  lives  are  being  lost,  we  are  pri- 
marily engaged  in  helping  a  pe<H>le  enter  the 
20th  century.  To  do  this,  we  have  to  help 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam  fl^t  off 
an  armed  Insurrection,  aided  and  at>etted  by 
other  countries,  which  is  seeking  to  disrupt 
econonUc  and  social  progress  and  take  over 
the  country.  Sometimes  we  do  this  directly. 
Perhaps  we  get  a  better  perspective  when  wa 
realise  that  we  are  helping  a  nation  of  16 
million  people  and,  to  do  so.  we  must  fend  off 
a  force  of  some  200,000  outlaws — some  80.000 
regular  hard  core  Viet  Cong  who  fight  and 
disrupt,  and  some  120,000  sympathizers  who 
do  militia  and  guard  duty. 

We  went  into  Vietnam  to  help  the  Soutt 
Vietnamese  pwc^le  develop  thdr  economy, 
create  a  govenunent  and  tmild  a  nation. 
That  Is  still  ovir  primary  purpose.  To  carry 
It  out,  we  have  had  to  help  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  police  their  coimtry  and 
protect  their  civil  and  social  and  economic 
affairs  from  violent  disruption  and  intrusion 
by  armed  dissidents,  supported  and  directed 
from  outside  their  country.  Iliese  armed 
bandits  have  spread  terror  throughout  the 
countryside,  taxed  tlie  country  people  Illeg- 
ally, blasted  over  500.000  people  out  of  their 
homes,  created  mass  movements  of  refugees 
and  orphans  throughout  the  country,  assas- 
sinated some  16,000  village  ofllcials,  teachers 
and  ottier  leaders  in  the  16,000  vUlages  which 
make  up  South  Vietnam. 

I  beilieve  we  are  doing  well  in  Vietnam. 
There  will  be  trials  and  setl>acks.  But  It 
Is  Inspiring  to  see  yonng  Americans,  25  and 
SO,  teaching  and  leading  the  Vietnamese  Into 
the  aoth  century.  Their  eyes  and  their  ef- 
forts are  foc\ised  on  conquering,  not  tha 
Viet  Cong,  but  hunger  and  disease  and 
Ignorance.  The  Viet  Cong  Is  a  nulaaaoa 
which  must  Im  fended  off,  somewhat  like  tha 
malaria-bearing  mosquito,  In  order  to  get  the 
Job  done. 

In  the  United  States,  wa  have  one  doctor 
for  every  800  people.  In  Vietnam,  there  is 
one  doctor  for  every  60,000  civilians,  on* 
dentist  for  every  260,000  people,  one  fully 
trained  nurse  for  every  80.000  people.  Our 
military  men  and  their  dvUian  running 
maCaSb  aarvlng  tla*  Viatnam  govammsut.  an 
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J  tfete  appatllac  *arta«a.   Dooton 

ftom  Ita*  ftw  vtrtd.  ud  NfUflM  doeton  fnm 
<Mba  ■!•  •OBlBf  In  «•  ptovld*  mwMcal  mtt- 
lOM  ■»  kMfMala  uMI  ttlipwrtw  loested 
■ft  prsftMM  wpltato  aad  a«lMr  elttM.  Vtai- 
asBM*  |Ma  MM  b«liic  tntnad  to  vtalt 
MkooU  aad  iamSOm  •ad  tttv^t  flumps,  to 
0n  tajwttooB.  to  apot  cmm  tli»t  nMd  tha 
•ttmtlon  of  tha  dooton  •»  tba  nMrwt  dJto- 
pw— ly  or  IwipttaL  Tbo  Vlotnam  paopl* 
am  hagimiiBt  to  imHim  thmt  thair  govwn- 
BMBt  ia  arOtlBC  to  flva  thalr  olUldran  and 
thamaalna  a  haatthtar  ftiton. 

tM  BM  npaa*  thia.  Tlia  primary  battla  in 
Vlatnam  ia  to  balp  a  paopto  lirougbt  up  on. 
dar  ooiMlallTi  aatahlHh  a  working  inda- 
pandant  govommant  and  to  halp  tbam  maat 
thalr  baale  aaada.  Tbm  aaeondary  batUa  la 
to  proteat  taUa  paaoafol  work  of  nation  build, 
lav  titmx  dtauptton  by  vtolant  lnsurt«etlon 
cMrtad  on  by  laaa  than  a%  of  tha  popuUtlon. 
With  aU  tha  news  of  mlUtary  battla,  it  la 
dlflotdt  to  iraap  thla  reUUonahlp.  It  la 
not  aaay  to  taU  tha  paopla  that  tha  work 
of  azrna  la  aaoondary  whUa  man  a>«  balng 
ahot  at.  But  If  wa  ara  to  auocead  In  Viet- 
nam. If  wa  ara  to  avtM  a  blggar  war,  it  u 
taaantlal  to  $nap  thla  raUttonahlp.  On  thla 
aoora,  two  thlnga  ara  anoounglng* 

1.  Tha  raconr  ahowa  that  the  work  of  pae- 
Uoatton  la  one  of  our  moat  effective  mili- 
tary wa^xma.  Caoh  month,  aome  a.OOO  of 
tha  yiat  Ooog  lay  down  thalr  anna  and  come 
owr  to  Mv  alda.  Thto  oomea  partly  from 
ow  jjiow  at  atrangth,  partty  fMm  the  demon- 
atradoo  that  tha  South  Vlatnam  govern- 
mmt  can  do  mora  to  help  theae  men  and 
thalr  famlllaa  than  tha  Viet  Cong  can 

8.  That  tha  otvUlan  fr<mt  U  prlmarr  U 
flimly  braved  by  the  thouaanda  of  Amert- 
MM.  military  and  drlllan,  who  ar«  helnlng 
rrfugeaa.  training  cItU  aervanu,  tralntag 
nuraae  and  taachara,  reaeUUng  refugeeT^ 
aaw  land  and  training  them  In  mechanlca 
and  woodworking  and  conatruetlon. 

At  the  moment,  American  and  Vietnam 
forcea  command  the  military  situation  We 
are  abla  to  mora  almoat  anywhere  in  South 
Vlatnam  with  ralatlTaly  amaU  forcea.  In  one 
populoua  proTlnoe  In  the  north,  considered 
to  ba  hot  and  strong  in  Viet  OOng,  the  senior 
American  mlUtary  adviser  beUevea  that  we 
ean  go  anywhere  and  take  any  town  In  the 
JwoTlnoa  with  two  companies,  or  300  men.  In 
the  antral  highlands,  some  4.000  men 
eleared  out  a  60  mile  front  In  18  days  In 
JhaDrtta,  with  some  2.S00  Special  ronn 
woopa.  wa  are  aacurlng  100  mUea  of  the  Cam- 
bodian border. 

.k!^!  ^r  *^°"*«M*y.  the  fire  power  and 
tha  lighting  power  to  aubatantUUy  dear  the 
oo«ntry.  nnlaaa  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  or  tha  Ohlnaaa 
put  to  mora  regular  troopa.  What  we  need 
lAd  dont  have  la  tha  foroa  to  hold  the  tern- 
tcry  we  tafea.  Tbia  eraataa  a  aaaaawlng  back 
•nd  f orto.  Tha  liarlnea  dear  out  a  pocket 
or  VtotOoat  and  |o  back  to  thalr  baaaand. 
than,  tha  Viet  Oong  come  back  In.  This  U 
ooatly  In  Uvaa  and  dlaruptlon  of  dylllan  life 
We  ahould  uaa  our  mUltary  superiority  to 
clear  the  country  whUe  we  have  It  and  we 
^UMiM  gat  the  forcea  to  hoM  the  twrltory  we 
?*'^lJ?^  wlU  accdarata  tha  natlon-buUd- 
Ing  procaaa  and  Ivlng  many  Viet  Cong,  with 
thalr  famlUaa.  over  to  our  aide  aa  It  beoomea 
dearer  that  wa  can  offer  them  more  aeeurlty, 
mod,  eduoatloa  and  health  oara. 

TO  contlBua  with  too  Uttla  and  too  lata  at 

thla  Btaga  will  ba  too  eoatiy.  «» '^  « 

Aa  to  what  to  do  about  Involving  the  Vlet- 

naoMM  at  thla  Juncture.  I  raeoounend  tha 

fMlowtng: 

1.  Put  top  priority  on  extending  the  por- 
Uon  of  South  Vietnam  which  tha  govam- 
laant  holda  aecurdy.  Tha  government  prea- 
anttyholda  waU  under  half  tha  country  side 
but  thoaa  araaa  In  which  wan  over  half  the 
popwlatlop  raddea.  Wa  can  and  should  hold 
tha  antlra  Ddta.  the  anttoa  ooaatal  area  and 
aU  tha  dtMa  and  (arming  araaa  In  the  een- 
timl  hlghlanda.     Only  when  wa  have  dona 


thla  can  wa  auoeeaafully  and  securdy  build 
a  goiMuiuant  and  an  aeonomy  which  aan 
aatlafy  tha  Vletnamaae  people.  Whan  wa 
have  dona  thla.  wa  will  have  aucceeafully 
repulaad  this  Communist  Inspired  war  of  na- 
ttenal  liberation  and  will,  hopefully,  have 
dealt  a  death  blow  to  tha  war  of  Uberatlon 
tadmlque  with  whldi  tha  Chtneee  and  the 
Wnaslans  threaten  to  undermine  us  throu^- 
out  Aala.  Latin-America  and  Africa. 

a.  Oont  extend  and  eeeaUte  the  war. 
Oonttnua  to  bomb  aupply  depots  and  supply 
Unas  In  order  to  reduce  the  flow  of  suppUee 
which  can  be  used  against  our  men,  but  do 
notMDd  ships  In  or  mine  Hdphong  harbor 
or  bomb  the  population  of  Hand.  TO  eeca- 
late  the  war  In  thla  way  could  Involve  us  In 
a  major  land  war  In  Aala.  It  could  force  the 
North  Vletnameae  to  send  against  our  men 
the  300,000  trained  troope  they  now  have  In 
North  Vietnam.  TTie  advantages  of  shutting 
off  Hdphong  harbor  are  not  enough  to  Jus- 
tify the  risk  of  Involving  us  In  a  much  greater 
war.  Any  supplies  which  come  In  to  Hai- 
phong harbor  can  be  brought  in  over  land  if 
Haiphong  harbor  is  out  of  commission.  Thus, 
the  advantagea  of  disrupting  IntematlozuU 
ahlpplng  In  HaljAiong  harbor  are  temporary 
and  Illusory.  Supidlea  are  coming  into 
South  Vietnam  on  bicycles.  We  can  only  cut 
that  off  by  bombing  or  otherwise  interdict- 
ing Jimgle  trails.  If  supplies  dont  come  In 
through  Hdphong  harbor,  they  would  oome 
down  from  Hong  Kong  or  sh*ng>»«t  or  over- 
land fran  Manchuria  and  RuMla.  It  la  Ir- 
responsible for  anyone,  who  is  not  In  a  pod- 
Uon  to  weigh  the  benefits  against  the  risk 
and  expoaure  of  bombing,  mining  or  block- 
ading Hdphong  harbor,  to  urge  that  we  take 
any  of  theae  draatlc  steps. 

8.  a«t  additional  holding  forcea  in  Viet- 
nam so  that  our  present  ability  to  defeat  the 
Viet  Cong  in  the  field,  root  th«n  out  of  the 
towns  and  chase  them  into  the  hills  can  be 
converted  into  additiond  securdy  held  ter- 
ritory in  which  the  process  of  helping  the 
Vietnamese  people  in  building  the  nation 
can  be  prosecuted.  The  Australians  have 
Just  tripled  their  commitment  of  troopa. 
The  Phlllpplnee  are  taking  leglalatlve  action 
to  aend  hddlng  forces.  We  should  accelerate 
diplomatic  InltUUve  to  get  other  naUona  to 
contribute  holding  forces.  In  Europe,  we 
should  ofTer  tecbn<doglcal  assistance  to  In- 
duce our  dllee  there  to  either  send  troope 
or  civilian  personnel  to  aid  in  the  process  of 
developing  the  Vietnamese  nation.  Above 
all,  we  should  urge  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  to  devdop  a  more  effective  method 
ofdlocatlng  manpower  to  the  military  and 
essenttd  dvlUan  functions,  and  we  should 
exert  very  great  preeaure  to  get  them  to  put 
the  young  men.  now  riding  blcyclee  on  the 
streets  of  Saigon  and  the  other  dtlea.  Into 
uniform  so  that  the  American  oapadty  to 
clear  out  the  Viet  Cong  can  be  followed  up 
by  hddlng  operaUons  in  which  these  new 
Vletnameae  troopa  can  be  trained  and  oon- 
Tsrtad  into  a  flgHting  force. 

4.  Oet  more  young  men  from  the  United 
Statea  and  other  free  naUons  involved  In 
the  prooeas  of  helping  Vletnameae  refugeee, 
and  fighting  ignorance,  poverty  and  hunger 
in  Vietnam.  Much  of  thla  vital  work  Is  now 
being  done  by  ex-Peace  Corpa  men.  We  have 
made  a  poUcy  dadalon  not  to  use  the  Peace 
Corpa  to  Vietnam.  ApparenUy,  there's  con- 
oem  that  hdplng  the  dvUlan  populaUon  In 
South  Vietnam  would  Impair  the  Image  of 
the  Peace  Oorpa  aa  a  force  for  peace.  This 
>*  •  VMk  and  adf-consdoos  poature  and  we 
should  reverse  It  to  use  Peace  Corpa  petaon- 
nel  In  tha  procees  of  nation  building  to 
South  Vietnam.  Failing  that,  we  should 
recruit  men  from  the  Peace  Corpa  and  young 
vduntaara  from  Amerlea,  who  would  other- 
wlae  go  toto  the  Peace  Oorpa,  to  accderate 
our  efforta  on  a  dvlUan  front  in  South 
Vietnam. 

B.  Wa  dunUd  support  our  troope  to  Sooth 
Vlatnam  btrt  w«  dxrald  not  permit  ppn^fltl 


dedatona  which  would  or  could  Invdve  «. 
taoaton  oC  tha  war  to  military  -Tnmsndai. 
Those  dedalona  ahould  oonUnue  to  be  — ji 
only  by  our  duly  dactad  poUtlcal  leaden. 

6.  Don't  permit  the  military  preaaures  or 
the  harassment  of  the  Viet  Cong  to  bdd  us 
back  from  our  eaeentld  taak  to  Vietnam 
which  U  to  hdp  build  the  nation,  create  a' 
viable  Vletnameae  government  and  help  the 
long-suffering  people  of  that  land.  That^ 
toe  only  way  we  will,  to  the  find  andyals, 
wto  the  war  and  show  the  Conununlst  pow- 
ers that  the  technique  of  natloiul  wars  of 
liberation,  on  which  they  coimt  to  destroy 
our  influence  throughout  the  world,  does  not 
work. 

7.  Conttoue  to  make  every  poadble  dlplo- 
matlc  Initiative  to  work  out  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement. There  can  be  no  peaceful  settle- 
ment on  South  Vietnam  unless  the  Viet  Cong 
participate.  The  Viet  Cong  organization  is 
directed  fi-om  North  Vietnam.  But  many  ol 
Its  members  could  be  persuaded  to  Join  in 
the  government  and  society  of  South  Viet- 
nam. This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
presently  some  2.000  of  the  Viet  Cong  accept 
the  open  arms  invitation  of  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam  and  defect  every  month. 
The  elections  scheduled  for  September  offer 
a  great  opportunity  to  accelerate  this 
proceaa. 

a  pxopoa*!. 
I  propose  that  the  U.S.  Oovertunent  urge 
the  South  Vletnameee  to  challenge  the  Viet 
Cong  with  a  new  double-barrdled  military- 
poUticd   drive.     This   toltlaUve  should  be 
dramatically  focused  on  the  upcoming  elec- 
tions to  Vietnam.     The  military  aspect  of 
this  double-barrelled  policy  cannot  be  di- 
vorced from  diplomatic  aspects. 
The  first  hdf  U  military: 
We  now  have  the  mobility  and  toe  mllltaiy 
capacity  and  control  of  the  air  necessary  to 
take  dmost  any  portion  of  Souto  Vletnsm. 
But  we  are  not  able  to  substantially  tocreass 
the  land  area  and  the  number  of  villages  that 
the  South  Vletnameae  hdd  because  toere  are 
not  sufficient  locd  troope  to  hdd  the  areas 
liberated  by  oiu-  effective  mobile  forces.   The 
South    Vietnamese    must    substantially   up 
their  draft  and  put  nxore  of  their  eligible 
mdea  toto  armed  service.    These  new  Souto 
Vletnameae  troops  can  be  deployed  to  hold 
newly  Uberated  territory  and  whUe  toere  can 
receive  additiond  tratolng  and  begto  to  leara 
the  tnor»  totricate  offensive  maneuvers  of 
Jungle  warfare.    Thla  added  South  Vletnam- 
eae troc^  deployment  would  help  eliminate 
the  frustrating  experience  American  forcss 
now  have  to  endure  when  toey  liberate  a 
village  only  to  know  that,  when  they  return 
to  their  base  toe  Viet  Cong  wUI  come  baek 
and  capture  the  village.    It  would  also  pro- 
tect the  civilian  people  and  refugees  trom 
being  caught  to  a  seesawing  of  territory  be- 
tween  the   South  Vletnameee  forces  aided 
by  Americans  and  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  second  half  of  this  double-barrelled 
policy  U  diplomatic  and  poUUcal: 

The  npoomlng  election  ahould  be  toe  bests 
of  a  major  peace  Initiative  which,  even  if  it 
falla  to  terminate  hoatUity,  should  reduce 
the  numbers  and  toe  effectlvenees  of  the 
Viet  Oong. 

The  Americans  and  Souto  Vietnamese  Oov- 
emment  should  offer  to  toe  Viet  Cong  an 
oppcrtimlty  to  partldpate  as  a  pditlcd  party 
to  the  forthcoming  elections  providing  tosy 
oaaaa  thefr  aggrenlon  and  vtolence.  ThiM 
should  be  backed  up  by  a  strong  offer  of  am- 
nady  to  toe  Viet  Crag  people  Insuring  toem. 
as  todlvlduala.  toe  rti^t  to  partldpate  in  the 
dectlona  to  return  fir  their  coming  over  to 
the  South  VtetnamesekMe.*  I  bdleve  this  win 
substantially  tocreaae  toe  number  of  ddHe- 
tloBa  from  the  Viet  Oong  wl^eh  U  already 
running  over  3,000  par  monto' 

In  commary.  I  bdlava  that  we  and  the 
South  Vletnameae  must  ahow  toe  Viet  Ooag 
that  thay  are  to  fbr  a  too^ier  time,  yet  hold 
tha  door  apan  Ibr  them  aa  a  party  to  nago- 
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Mr.     JAVrrs.    Mr 
March  5  I  Issued  a  study, 
In  the  CoNosKsaioNAL 
8,  of  the  distrilMition  of 
In-aid    among    the 
ehulon  from  that  study 
trlbution  of  such  funds 
(ovemments.  and  private 
"grossly  unfair  to  large 

It  has  c(Mne  to  my  ai 
excellent  editorial  sui 
was  published  in  the 
Journal  on  March  19, 1 
Imoiu  consent  that  It  be 
Ricou)  at  this  point  in 

There  being  no  objeci 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
•8  follows: 

UirvAnt  FxDXXAi, 

Sen.  Jacob  Javrrs  haa  rol 
grassional  sleeves  and  haa 
vlto  ttie  federd  dd  form' 
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beled as  being  "out  of  datei  arbitrary  and 
crossly  unfair  to  large  urban  siatea." 

He  speaks  so  true  when!  i  be  calls  these 
ttmes  the  "age  of  toe  dtleel..  for  toere  have 
been  enormous  shifts  of  papulation  toto 
major  urban  centers.  The  m  iK-taxlng  efforto 
of  ttiese  cities  cannot  meet  £e  vastly-rising 
demands  for  services  and  aliarply  Increased 
costs.  But  not  enough  Feci^nU  money  has 
oome  dong  in  wake  of  ^«se  population 
waves  of  pressure. 

Listen  to  Sen.  Javitb: 

'The  huge  ooncentrattoni '  of  population 
In  major  urban  centers  have  created  condi- 
tions enUrely  beyond  toe  proportions  ever 
eiperienced  before.  Theae  I  are  conditions 
which  threaten  the  bade  l^tabUlty  of  the 
dwelling  place  of  almoat  76  iper  cent  of  our 
Dation's  people.  ! 

"And  they  are  conditions  Which  toe  cities 
•ad  toe  stetes  to  which  thej  are  located  are 
>Bc^)able  of  banrtling  wito  jthelr  avaUable 
»«>urces.  Only  the  feda^l  government 
can  help  do  thla  Job;  wltoi^t  the  federd 
lovemment.  toe  dttea  are  itrangUng." 

Much  of  this  tojustlce  la  a]  >parent  through 
the  whde  panorama  of  the  bundnd  or  so 
•id  grants  to  stotea  the  aUeiMttoas  tor  hoa- 
pltd  and  medlod  faeUltlaa  oinstruotlaD  aid. 
vooatlond  rdutoUltetton.  t±ds,  economic 
development,  poUutlon.  education,  healto 
•ervices  and  so  on.  | 

What  makee  It  so  unfair  li  that,  for  orary 
wu»r  in  federd  tocome  te^  paid  by  New 
»««».  only  M  oente  U  iftumed.  Thla 
■ate  contalna  9.4  per  cant  dt  the  n^tl*«nfi1 
population.  It  reodvea  only^even  per  cent 
«  aU  federd  dd  distribute  Ijto  the  states. 

'Ants  wants  Waahlngtwi  14  kaep  up  with 
»e  Changtog  face  of  tha  naU  ito  but.  Instead. 
»•  laments,  "we  have  perptSoated  a  bana- 
«  for  the  less-popuUtad  stet  f  without  con- 
•"•rtng  whether  It  atUl  la  idavaaf 

ijet-s  hope  jAvna*  fdlow  Senators  Uaten 
wdrn  and  undentand  the  t iMbla  finaneUd 
2?»n  today  on  dttes  .  .  .  an^^iova  to  divide 
'  ^d  to  reflect  urban ; 


THE  IITH  ANNUAL  RBPORT  OF 

DBLINQUDrr  TAZBS 
Mr.   wnxiAMB  of  Delaware.     Ifr. 
Preiident,  today  I  am  filing  the  12th 
azmual  report  of  dwiinq^ifnt  t^xfg. 

Hie  196S  tCDort  shows  an  Increaae  In 
ddlnquent  employmait  taxes  from 
$317^65,000  to  $222,396,000.  nprefloitlng 
a  2  J-percent  Increase.  The  total  amount 
of  all  delinquent  taxes — employment,  in- 
come, corporation,  et  cetera-4iave  In- 
creased 7.9  percent  or  from  $1,173,911,000 
to  $1,267,183,000. 

In  addition  to  the  ddlnquent  taxes  as 
carried  on  the  books  at  the  end  of  1965 
the  report  shows  that  during  the  «^ifn45ftr 
year  1965  the  Oovemment  wrote  off  as 
uncollectible,  delinquent  accounts  total- 
ing $328,276,000.  TWs  writeoff  repre- 
sents a  61-pereent  Increase  over  the 
$203,821,000  written  off  as  uncollectible 
In  1964.  In  addltitm,  the  amount  of  taxes 
abated  In  1964  jumped  68.5  percent,  from 
$177,772,000  to  $299,629,000  In  1965. 

A  statistical  breakdown  showing  the 
valuations  In  delinquent  accounts,  write- 
offs, and  abatements  for  each  of  the 
various  oollectkHi  districts  will  be  Incor- 
porated In  the  RacoKD  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks.  I  shaU  dte  but  a  few  of  the 
more  glaring  examples. 

The  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  office  shows  a  45.4- 
percent  increase  in  delinquent  onidoy- 
ment  taxes  and  a  29.8  percent  Increase 
In  total  tax  delinquencies.  In  addition, 
the  report  for  the  Brooklyn  ofBce  shows  a 
substantial  increase  In  the  amount  of 
delinquent  acooimts  written  off  as  un- 
collectible and  that  tUs  writeoff  Jumped 
from  $12,917,000  in  1964  to  $18,094,000  in 
1965.  During  the  same  year  taxes  abated 
Jumped  from  $6,958,000  in  1964  to 
$20,585,000. 

The  Manhattan  office  shows  an  in- 
crease in  total  tax  deUnquendes  of  11.1 
percent  or  an  Increase  from  $132,398,000 
to  $147,058,000.  but  this  tdls  <m]y  a  iman 
part  of  the  story.  The  Manhattan  office 
^rrote  off  an  additional  $97,916,000  as 
uncollectible  aocoimts.  This  represents 
almost  a  275-peroait  increase  from  the 
$26,418,000  written  off  hi  1964.  During 
this  same  year  the  amount  of  taxes 
abated  in  the  Manhattan  office  Jumped 
74.5  percent,  from  $12,049,000  in  1964  to 
$21,025,000  in  1965. 

Unquestionably  both  the  Brooklyn  and 
the  Manhattan  offices  need  attention. 
The  unusually  large  amounts  being  writ- 
ten off  need  further  explanation. 

The  Baltimore.  Md..  office  reports  a 
drop  In  total  tax  delinquencies  from 
$23,541,000  to  $21,938,000.  but  apparently 
this  drop  is  partly  accounted  for  by  a 
substantial  Increase  In  the  total  amount 
of  delinquent  taxes  written  off  as  un- 
collectible. The  Baltimore  office  In  1965 
wrote  off  as  uncollectible  $10,804,000.  an 
increase  of  204.8  percent  from  the 
$8,545,000  written  off  in  1964.  During 
the  same  period  taxes  In  the  amount  of 
$5,409,000  were  abated  as  compared  with 
$4,609,000  abated  In  1964. 

Newark.  N.J..  r^wrted  $59,407,000  In 
total  tax  delinquoidies,  r^n-esentlng  a 
6-percent  Increase  over  1964.  Again  the 
amount  of  ddlnquent  accounts  written 
off  as  uncollectible  jumped  from  $7,327.- 
000  tix  1964  to  $18,273,000  tn  1965.  an  In- 
of  150  percent.   During  this 


year  the  amount  of  taxes  abated  juaaped 
from  $10  J34.000  In  1964  to  $19^44.000  in 
1965. 

Hie  Philadelphia  oflloe  reported  the 
total  amount  of  delinquent  taxes  as  being 
$38,316,000.  an  increase  oi  4J  percent 
over  1964.  but  delinquent  aoooonts  writ- 
ten off  as  unoollecttble  In  the  Fhlladd- 
phia  oflloe  totaled  $17,126,000  as  com- 
pared to  $14,SM.O0O  in  1964.  Taxes 
abated  in  the  miadelphla  ofBoe  dropped 
from  $12,768,000  in  1964  to  $7,563,000  In 
1965. 

Wilmington.  Del.,  reported  a  103.0  per- 
cent Increase  in  delinquent  emplogrment 
taxes,  a  Jump  from  $294,000  in  1964  to 
$594,000  in  1965,  but  It  had  a  16  J  percent 
decrease  In  total  delinquent  accounts  as 
compared  to  1964.  a  reduction  from  $5.- 
163,000  to  $4,336,000.  Ddlnquent  ac- 
coimts  written  off  as  unodlecttUe.  how- 
ever. Jumped  from  $405,000  in  1964  to 
$1,044,000  In  1965.  Taxes  abated  during 
this  same  year  declined  from  $3,450,000 
to  $1,437,000. 

In  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  delinquent  em- 
ployment taxes  rose  6.9  percent,  from 
$9,743,000  to  $10,413,000.  While  the  total 
amount  of  all  tax  deUnquendes  in  this 
office  Jumped  95.3  percent,  from  $50.- 
334.000  hi  1964  to  $98,375,000  in  1966. 
During  the  same  period  the  Jacksonville 
office  wrote  off  delinquent  accounts  as 
uncoUectible  totaUng  $11,530,000  as  com- 
pared to  $10,708,000  hi  1964.  Taxes  abat- 
ed in  the  Jacksonville  office  In  1965  to- 
taled $5,766,000  as  C(»npared  with  abate- 
ments tax  1964  of  $8,536,000. 

Chicago.  HI.,  reports  a  12.1-p«ceDt  in- 
crease in  delinquent  employmeDt  taxes, 
or  $10,073,000  tn  1965  as  compared  to 
$8,985/>00  in  1964.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod the  total  tax  delinquencies  in  the 
Chicago  office  Jumped  18.2  percent,  or 
fran  $43,164,000  to  $51,012,000  in  1966. 
During  the  same  year  delinquent  ac- 
counts written  off  as  uncollectible  in  the 
Chicago  office  totaled  $20,733,000  in  1965. 
an  Increase  of  68.9  percent,  or  from  $12.- 
277,000  written  off  in  1964.  In  1965  taxes 
abated  In  this  office  totaled  $6,583,000  as 
compared  to  $6,866i000  in  1064. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  reported  a  7-peromt 
reduction  In  delinquent  employment  tax- 
es and  a  21.8  percent  hicrease  in  total 
tax  delinquencies,  or  an  Increase  In  total 
delinquent  taxes  fn»n  $8,836,000  to  $10.- 

758.000  in  1965.  During  the  same  year, 
however,  the  Milwaukee  ofllce  wrote  oil 
$3,588,000  in  delinquent  accounts  as  un- 
collectible, repieseiiting  an  Increase  of 

193.1  percent  over  the  $1,224,000  written 
off  as  uncollectible  in  1964.  Taxes  abat- 
ed In  this  office  were  $2,149,000  in  1965  as 
compared  to  $2,016,000  In  1964. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  reported  that  it  had  re- 
duced Its  total  tax  deUnquendes  by  13.3 
percent,  or  fnxn  $23,588,000  to  $30,446.- 
000;  however,  delinquent  accounts  writ- 
ten off  as  uncoUectible  in  the  Dallas  of- 
fice totaled  $8,294,000  in  1965  as  com- 
pared to  only  $3,487,000  hi  1964.  or  an 
increase  of  137.8  percent.  Taxes  abated 
In  the  Dallas  ofllce  dropped  from  $5,048,- 
000  in  1964  to  $2,092,000  hi  1965. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  reported  a  reduc- 
tlcQ  In  Its  total  tax  deUnquendes  of  3.6 
percent,  or  a  reduction  from  $100,836,000 
in  1964  to  $97,186,000  in  1965.  Ddin- 
qoent  accounts  wxlttai  off  and  abated. 
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tuymmr.  Jumped  futeUnUaUy.  Delin- 
quuit  moemadu  wpltten  off  m  uncollec- 
tible in  the  Los  Angeles  offloe  in  1965 
totaled  4S1.41S.000.  wblcb  U  nearijr  dou- 
tde  the  $17,798,000  written  off  in  1964. 
DurUig  the  same  year  taxes  abated 
Jumped  from  $1,415^0  to  |fl.0ia.000  in 
liMS,  aa  increase  of  over  4O0  percent. 
.  Reno,'  Nev..  rnxnted  a  6.4-peroaxt 
increase  in  total  tax  deMTWuenries.  or  a 
rise  from  $7349X>00  to  $1348.000.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  delinquent  taxes  writ- 
ten off  as  uncollectible  Jimiped  from 
$1.09S.000  to  $1,916,000  in  1965.  The 
taxes  abated  for  the  same  period  rose 
from  $593,000  in  1964  to  $891,000  in  1965. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  had  a  similar 
xeoord.  The  total  amount  of  delinquent 
accounts  as  reported  in  this  office  were 
$3,790Xi0O,  an  increase  of  4.1  percoit  over 
the  $3,640,000  reported  in  1964.  but  de- 
Unquent  accounts  written  off  as  uncol- 
lectible in  the  Salt  lAke  dty  office  have 
risen  from  $576,000  to  $1407.000  in  1965. 
Taxes  abated  during  this  same  year 
jiropped  from  $526,000  in  1964  to  $243,000 
in  1965. 

Sfm  Francisco.  Calif.,  is  another  office 
whose  report  needs  further  examination. 
Its  report  on  delinquent  accounts  shows  a 
10.1-percent  reducti(m  in  delinquent  em- 
playment  taxes  and  a  56.8-percent  reduc- 
tion in  total  tax  delinquoicies.  The  re- 
port claims  that  it  has  reduced  its  total 
tax  delinquencies  from  $104,014,000  in 
1964  to  $44,915,000  by  the  end  of  1965. 
On  the  surface  this  represents  a  spectac- 
ular achievement;  however,  the  record 
shows  that  this  remai^ble  record  is 
largely  the  result  of  writing  off.  or  abat- 
ing, its  delinquent  accounts  as  uncol- 
lectible. For  example  delinquent  ac- 
counts written  off  as  uncollectible  in  the 
San  Francisco  office  rose  from  $5,999,000 
in  1964  to  $8«475.000  in  1965.  an  increase 
of  around  $2.5  million,  and  during  the 
same  period  taxes  abated  in  that  office 
Jumped  to  $70,745,000  from  $11,491,000. 
or  an  increase  of  over  $59  million.  Thus, 
here  we  find  that  taxes  written  off  and 
abated  more  than  offset  the  reduction 
In  delinquent  accounts  as  reported. 

Other  offlies  show  interesting  ccnn- 
parisons  in  the  total  amount  of  delin- 
quent accounts  in  1966  as  compared  to 
1965.  For  example.  Puerto  Rico  reports 
an  increase  of  34.4  percent  in  delinquent 
emplosranent  taxes  and  a  28.4-percent  in- 
crease in  total  tax  delinquencies. 

Seattle.  Wash.,  reports  a  13.4-percent 
reduction  in  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies but  a  40.1-percent  increase  in  total 
tax  deUnquendea. 

Portland.  Oreg.,  reports  an  8-percent 
reduction  in  employment  tax  delhiquen- 
des  but  an  89.1 -percent  increase  in  total 
tax  delinquencies. 

Phoenix.  Ariz.,  reports  a  2S.5-pereent 
reduction  in  employment  taxes  and  a  7.4- 
peroent  Increase  in  total  tax  delin- 
quendes. 

Honolulu.  Hawaii,  shows  a  2a.S-peroent 
Increase  in  empk^ment  tax  dellnquendes 
and  a  13.7-peroent  increase  in  total  tax 
delinquencies. 

Helena,  liont.  has  a  better  record,  re- 
porting a  2S.9-peroent  reduction  in  em- 
idoyment  tax  deUnquendas  and  a  15.6- 
peroent  reduction  in  total  dellnquendes. 


Roiae.  Idafao.  reports  ft  lO.^-pereent  in- 
crease la  employment  tax  dellnquendes 
and  a  41.4-percent  Increase  in  total 
dellnquendes. 

Anchorage.  Alaska,  shows  a  24.5-per- 
cent decrease  in  employment  tax  delln- 
quendes against  a  4.7-percent  decrease  in 
total  tax  dellnquendes. 

Wichita,  Kans..  reports  a  61iS-peroent 
increase  in  total  tax  delinquencies. 

Little  Rock.  Ark.,  reports  a  26.1 -percent 
Increase  in  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies against  a  3.1-percent  Increase  in 
total  tax  dellnquendes. 

Denver,  Colo,,  reports  a  8.2-percent  re- 
duction In  employment  tax  delinquencies 
but  a  120.7-peTcent  increase  in  tota^  $^ 
delinquencies. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo..  and  Albuqueitlue, 
N.  Mex..  reported  a  reduction  in  employ- 
ment tax  delinquencies  of  23.1  and  37.2 
percent,  respectively,  against  slight  in- 
creases in  total  tax  delinquencies. 

Springfield.  111.,  reported  a  14.4-percent 
increase  in  employment  tax  dellnquen- 
des and  a  128.7-percent  increase  in  total 
tax  delinquencies. 

Des  Mdnes.  Iowa,  reports  a  12.9-per- 
oent  reduction  in  employment  tax  delin- 
quencies against  an  increase  in  total  tax 
delinquencies  of  45.8  percent;  however, 
taxes  written  off  and  abated  in  the  Des 
Moines  office  did  drop  in  1965. 

Indianapolis,  Ind..  reported  a  38.7-per- 
cent reduction  in  total  tax  dellnquendes 
while  Cleveland.  Ohio,  reported  an  in- 
crease of  74.3  percent  in  its  delinquent 
accounts. 

Columt^.  S.C..  reports  an  increase  in 
employment  tax  delinquencies  of  29.6 
percent  and  an  increase  in  total  tax  de- 
linquencies of  11  percent. 

Atlanta.  Ga..  reports  an  increase  of  18.2 
percent  in  delinquent  employment  taxes 
and  38.5-percent  Increase  in  its  total  tax 
dellnquendes. 

Total  tax  delinquencies  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  office  and  in  the  Richmond. 
Va..  office  increased  46.7  and  41.3  percent, 
respectively. 

Providence,  RJ.,  reported  a  28.6-per- 
cent reduction  in  employment  tax  delin- 
quencies and  a  10.5-peroent  reduction  in 
total  dellnquendes. 

Portsmouth,  N.H.;  Hartford.  Conn.; 
and  Buffalo.  NT.;  report  increases  in 
their  total  delinquent  accounts  of  118.2, 
65.8.  and  38.1  percent,  re^}ectively. 

Boston,  Mass..  reported  a  35.9-percent 
reduction  in  delinquent  employment 
taxes  and  a  13.3-percent  increase  in 
total  tax  delinquencies.  During  the  same 
year  delinquent  accounts  written  off  as 
xmcollectible  in  the  Boston  office  for  1965 
were  $6,840,000  as  compared  to  $9,504,000 
in  1964. 

Augusta,  MEdne,  reported  a  24.7-per- 
cent increase  in  employment  tax  delln- 
quendes and  a  99 .2 -percent  increase  in 
total  tax  dellnquendes. 

Albany,  N.Y.,  reported  an  11.7-percent 
reduction  in  employment  taxes  and  an 
increase  of  36.2  percent  in  total  tax  de- 
linquencies. 

I  ask  unanimous  c(»isent  that  the  let- 
ter dated  March  8. 1966.  signed  by  C(xn- 
missicmer  Sheldon  Cohen,  along  with  the 
two  attachments  thereto,  be  printed  at 


this  point  in  the  Rscoio.  lliese  t«o 
charts  Indude  the  details  concemli^  su 
of  the  variotis  collection  districts. 

Tliere  bdn^  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  tabulations  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoao: 

VA.  TwMASUKT  D^AanatMT. 
^   '-'  Imtsbmal  Rxvkmus  fitotncK, 

__■;;•  ''•-  '      Washington,  D.C.,  March  8.  iMt. 
HUB.  JObm  J.  Wn.T.mts , 
1/.5.  Senate, 
Waahtngton,  D.O. 

Oeas  Sbnatos  WtLUAMs:  This  te  la  tvt' 
ther  reference  to  yovir  letter  of  February  14, 
1006,  asking  for  a  report  on  our  delinquent 
tax  accounts  and  tat  a  breakdown  of  the  m- 
qpunts  abated  or  written-off  as  uncollectible 
miring  the  calendar  year  1968. 

In  response  to  your  request,  a  tabulatlos 
iB  attached  showing  our  delinquent  account 
Inventory  taoken  down  by  the  Tattoui 
tax  groups,  the  Inactive  accounts  belnc 
■ho?m  In  the  columns  to  the  right.  As  In 
previous  years,  the  figures  In  the  Inocttvs 
category  are  also  Included  In  the  figures  tifh 
pearlng  In  the  columns  \inder  the  varloui 
tax  groups.  All  offices  were  current  In  their 
Issuances  as  of  December  31,  which  meant 
that  the  tabulation  Include  all  accounts  that 
were  In  a  delinquent  status  as  ot  that  date. 

The  table  which  follows  summarizes  as  cf 
December  31,  1964  and  1966.  the  taxpaytr 
delinquent  accounts  broken  down  as  to  sc* 
tire  and  inactive  status.  Accoimts  in  tlM 
Inactive  category  are  those  on  which  coUse- 
tion  has  been  deferred  pending  the  outcome 
of  audit  examinations,  court  cases,  or  other 
contingent  actions.  Since  these  accounts 
are  not  subject  to  closure  action,  there  li 
Uttle  the  Service  can  do  about  accounts  In 
the  Inactive  category. 


TDA 

int>entory 

AeUve 

Inactive 

Total 

Dec.  31. 1904 

D«c.81,  lfl«5 

tow,  188 
698,192 

SM6.72& 
673,991 

$1,173,(111 
1,2(7,  in 

Change  from  Dec.  31, 
1964,  to  1965 

+86,006 

+7.286 

+M,2n 

Percent  of  Change. .1... 

+1141 

+1.27 

+7.r 

Dec.  M,  1964 

Dec.  SI.  1966 

708.841 
877,146 

130.384 
138,928 

839, 22S 
1,016,074 

Cbanke  from  Dec  31, 

1964.  to  1966 

Percent  of  change 

+168,306 
+19. 19 

+8.644 
+6.U 

+176,  M( 
+1741 

Although  our  year-end  inventwy  of  delin- 
quent accounts  was  up  In  both  numbw  of 
accounts  and  dollars  represented,  we  think 
this  Is  a  temporary  situation  attributable  to 
the  following  factors. 

The  Service  tried  to  mitigate  the  effect  of 
underwlthholdlng  on  taxpayers  who  were  un- 
aware of  the  underwlthholdlng  effect  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964  and  therefore  were  un- 
prepared to  make  up  the  difference  irtien 
filing  their  income  tax  returns  for  1964.  T» 
do  this,  we  deferred  efforts  to  enforce  col- 
lection of  delinquent  accounts  attributable 
to  underwlthholdlng  unUl  September  \9ti 
so  that  the  taxpayers  affected  would  have 
additional  time  to  raise  the  additional 
amount  needed  for  tvai  payment  of  theJr 
1964  Uablllty.  We  also  Instituted  a  tMc^ 
up  notice  procedure  under  which  our  Sefviee 
Centers  mail  a  follow-up  to  thoee  wl'o  « 
not  respond  to  the  notice  and  demand  W 
payment  on  underpaid  returns.  This  proce- 
dure is  very  producUve  In  obtaining  par 
ments  without  having  to  use  our  Wgliir- 
paid  enforcement  officers  on  personal  contest 
with  the  delinquent  taxpayer.  However,  n 
also  has  had  the  effect  of  delaying  by  seww 
weeks  the  Issuance  of  the  deimquent  sc- 
counu  and  thoae  that  rvmalned  were  thos* 
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Taxpayer 


E«(laa  tod  dla  I  let 


ToUL. 


North  AUantie 

jfld-AUantle 

Bouttoait 

Central 

Midwest ^ 

Boatbirest 

W««teni 

Intcniktioiial  operatioiH.... 

North  Atluitle  ragtoo: 

Albany 

Augu^a 

Botton 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

BurUngton 

Hartionl 

MaDhattan 

Portamouth 

Providence 

If  Id-Atlantic  lestan: 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Philadelphia 

PIttsburth 

Richmoad 

Wibnington 

Bootbeast  reclan: 

Atlanta. 

Birmingham 

Colnmbla. 

Qneoaboro 

Jaekion 

Jaekion  villa... 
NuhvUle 

Central  region: 

Cindnbatl. 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

oils 


Indianapoll 
Looiivme.. 


Parkersboiv- 
Midwest  region: 

Aberdeen 

Chicafo 

DetMoinei.. 

Fargo 

Milwaukee.. 

Omaha 

8t.  Louis 

Bt.  Paul 


8oothw«st  regkn: 

Albuquerque.  ..„ 

Austin 

Cheyenne . 

Dallas 

Denver"I""I~I"""I"I 

Uttto  Rook 

New  Orleana 

OUaboma  Ctty„ 

Wfchlta._ 

Wertem  region: 


U  .'-iSiH-WI "im-J 


Hdena. 

Honolulu 

Loe  Angeka 

Pboenix 

Portland 

Reno 

Bait  Uke  City 

Ban  Frandaeo . 

,    Seattle 

International  operationt: 

Puerto  Rioo 

AU  other 


■  Beveraal  of  1  account  enoaeae  i  ly  reported  ei  nBeoUeeOble. 


THE  CALENI  t  VR 


lir.  LONG  of  LoitJaUi^ 
<knt,  a  numbo*  of  bills 
^  to  which  I  do  not 
be   any    objection.    \i 
c'e^u^  on  both  sides  of 

I  ask  unanimous  conai 
^proceed  to  oxulder 


itbeie^ 
Tbf^ 
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ktitifvctU  aecounU  written  off  at  uneoU«ttQ)U  and  abaled,  ealtmdar  ymn  1996  and  1964 

(Ddlar  auMOBta  In  tbooaands] 


VaeoUecable 


NomlMr 


ISSB 


374,1 


«,3>1 
46,221 
30,081 
25,142 

8s.aoe 

U.42S 

47,  «U 

3,8M 


l.OM 

su 

7.  Mi 

IX  no 

5^470 

an 

U.8M 

«r 

1.011 

11,  OM 

ia;9es 
ia;»s 

S,787 
«,S4» 

no 

7,  us 

4.480 

2,8as 

^047 
1.M4 

12,  US 

S,no 

fi,28t 
8,180 

t,tm 
tm 
Ik  lis 
Lao 

107 

l^MS 

1,820 

040 
1^718 
1.1» 
7.082 
1^006 
1,784 

1.2n 

^oo8 
«• 

10,270 
3^107 
1,887 
8,040 
*,<2B 
1.7M 

40S 
500 

074 

824 

20,880 

1^006 

8,040 

1.040 

1.4I0 

12,800 

2,700 

m7 
1,077 


1004 


841.228 


08,078 

to,tn 

02,007 
30,107 
34,780 
3^708 
S3,a04 
2,721 


1,8SS 

082 

12^104 

18,410 

(^400 

880 

4.722 

IfllOOB 

i.on 

1.408 

14,02 

14,007 

17,838 

8,000 

7,206 

i,no 

8,102 
4,278 
0,802 
2,000 
18,082 
7.n4 

7,008 
8,170 
10^182 
8,044 
8^127 
2;  090 

OBO 

10,088 

1,780 

418 
8.175 

014 
8,870 
8,470 

xm 

1.788 

7.888 

010 

lasn 

11,000 
1,806 
4,444 

4.886 
3^180 

082 
742 
072 
647 

28,  on 

81444 

4,070 

1.821 

1.868 

13,040 

8,  on 


3^000 


1016 


8828,275 


uaai4 

6a  006 
24,  n4 
15,033 
33,826 
2^718 
48,068 
8,360 


1,874 

218 

6,840 

18,  OM 

3,444 

74 

887 

07,010 

268 

n6 

10,804 

18,273 

17,126 

1,801 

1,706 

1,044 

4,842 
l,Ott 
1,142 
2,4U 
1,082 
11,628 
1,422 

4,017 
2,026 

a,  or 

1,868 
1,002 

580 

20^788 

086 

98 

3,688 

486 

8,020 

1^018 

%880 

787 
4.000 

826 
8,304 
1.080 

488 
3;  487 
1,888 

aa 

876 


81, 4U 

i,7n 

1.4M 
1.010 
1.807 
8,476 


200 
8,143 


1004 


1203,8a 


88,230 
31,014 
24,102 

0,828 
31064 
1^0GB 
33,175 

6,010 


1,221 

oa 

0,504 

1^017 

4,863 

110 

1.856 

2^418 

048 

843 

1^646 

7,327 
14,384 

%se6 

2,817 
406 

4,101 
1.800 
1,068 
8,704 
1.060 
10,708 
1,700 

0,164 

4,188 
1^888 

'-etooo 

l,n8 
004 

184 

i;^V7 

1,144 
220 
1.301 
440 
3;  401 
1,200 
6,840 

7n 

"-Z 
1^487 

^mo 

804 

1,886 

l,7r 

834 

877 
384 
880 
484 

17,710 
2,000 
1,«1 
1,006 
875 
6,080 
1.488 

118 


AbMad 


Noaber 


1886 


146,334 


32,121 
28,888 
10,773 
17,000 
10,  m 
10,204 
18,733 
2,106 


1.400 

80O 

6,222 

0,864 

2,078 

108 

8,888 

10^606 

382 

786 

8,000 
8,  in 

8,228 

8,104 

1.063 

428 

1^804 

2,873 
1.017 
8,800 
1,748 
8,700 
1,888 

1,873 
4,788 

8,700 

2,147 

788 

371 
7,381 
U3I8 

8U 

804 
4.038 
1,004 
1,170 

814 
11073 


1084 


301;  008 


788 


88, 4U 
34,384 

41.517 
23.000 
201100 
23,006 
33.004 
2,408 


1.0U 
660 

7,868 
7.887 
81817 
400 
8,8a 


0,788 
8,042 
0L843 
6,083 

*s 

i^STl 
^068 
8,388 

7,880 
3,020 

9;  on 

^870 

8,108 
8,173 
M08 
4,000 
8^080 
1,178 

874 

7,664 
1,887 

408 
^010 

860 
8;  317 

iS 

1.382 

o^ni 

803 


1006 


8101;  880 


81436 

4,788 

l.«77 

1,888 

1,280 

1.8M 

1,076 

i;?S 

X436 

1.077 

1.881 

284 

308 

480 

874 

637 

<U 

600 

OD 

008 

8^080 

1.803 

1.087 

3,300 

2,020 

TM 

786 

700 

'  1,100 

0,888 

«,or7 

1.084 

2,2U 

1.182 


64.201 
47,407 
18,338 
21,072 
17, 3U 
13,530 
86;  420 
40;  0(8 


700 

434 

8,006 

30,886 

%436 

1«> 

1.788 

31,086 


8,400 
10,044 
7,868 
8,008 
it  4.706 
1.487 

l;830 
1.8*8 

9n 
2,8a 

1,144 

^7oo 

2,378 
^708 

8,  an 

4,410 

2.026 

404 


6,888 
060 
208 

:^140 
466 

700 
1,006 

1,882 

Xtn 

147 

807 
1.311 


862 
888 

■M 
4U 

I;  012 
1,4U 
^006 

an 

3tt 

70,746 
1,780 

447 
40^310 


'■n"5:'x 
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1004 


a77,773 


88,348 

37,884 

i8,oa» 
aa;7n 

18,087 

aa;87» 

0^380 


840 

8,411 

187 

1.887 

U;040 


4,000 
10;  884 
13;  TOO 

0^300 

%4ae 

4,0U 
8,810 

i.an 

8^886 

1,180 


840 

t» 
170 

XtU 
888 

7,880 
1.1M 
1,188 

1,010 

i^S 

l;834 


lao 

180 

187 

1.4U 

1.480 

8,W 

888 

028 

11. 4n 

1.881 

411 

1^817 


Mr.  Preal- 

on  theealen- 

w  there  ivUI 

have    M^n 

aisle.      , 

that  the  Sen- 

orders 

ihislve. 

(ICr. 
IB  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  BexmXm 
from  Louisiana?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TRANSFER  OP  CTOTAZN  LAMtSe  IN 
OblORADO  TO  PQPAjmCENT  OF 
AORICDLTDRS  uns    i  vtru 

Tile  bill  (HH.  10fSI>  to  «uthoriae  ttw' 
Secretary  ot  the  Interior  to  transfer  cer- 
tain lands  In  the  State  of  Ccdorado  to 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  ne- 
reation  derdtHwaent;  and  for  other  t»ir- 
poses  was  annooneed  as  nert  in  oMer. 
The  PRBSIDIMO  OFPICBR.  IS  tbne 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
theMllf         i^r,:'  ,„,.•!■•:.-    V, 

Tliere  belnff  ao  tfbfwdon.  Ifae 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bllL    • 


|itLU»r 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  I 
predate  the  otvortonlty  to  mske  this 
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statement  in  support  of  Hli.  10451  whleh 
I  was  pleased  to  report  favorably  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  The  purpose  of  this 
measure  Is  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
3,380  acres  of  land  in  Summit  County, 
Colo.,  now  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  BAanagement  to  the  administration 
of  the  Forest  Service,  and  to  revise  the 
boundaries  of  Arapaho  National  Forest 
to  include  these  and  some  other  lands. 
Also,  it  would  authorize  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  enter  into  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  the  Denver  Board  of  Water 
Commissioners  tor  the  management  and 
development  of  recreational  facilities 
around  the  Dillon  Reservoir. 

The  Dillon  Reservoir  is  owned  by  the 
dty  and  county  of  Denver  and  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Denver  Board  of  Water 
Commissioners,  and  is  an  Important  part 
of  the  municipal  water  system.  The 
dam  is  located  Just  downstream  from  the 
confluence  of  Ten  Mile  Creek  and  the 
Upper  Blue  River,  which  are  tributaries 
of  the  Colorado  River.  Because  of  Its 
location  it  required  the  removal  of  the 
town  of  Dillon  to  a  nsw  site,  since  the  old 
site  is  now  covered  by  about  150  to  160 
feet  of  water.  There  are  two  other  small 
oommimltles  near  the  lake;  Frisco  lo- 
cated upstream  on  Ten  MUe  Creek,  and 
Sllverthome  which  is  Just  below  the  new 
townslte  of  Dillon.  In  addition,  Breck- 
enrtdge.  which  is  upstream  from  Dillon 
on  the  Blue  River,  is  developing  into  a 
fine  winter  sports  area.  All  of  these 
commimitles  are  essentially  resort  com- 
munities at  the  present  time. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  be  in  Dillon 
earlier  this  year.  It  has  a  magnificent 
setting  with  some  of  the  Nation's  hlgh- 
eai  mountain  peaks  siirroundlng  it.  The 
water  Is  clear  and  pure,  and  the  26  miles 
of  shorelines  are  well  forested.  The  res- 
ervoir was  quite  full,  and  I  am  Informed 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  spill  some 
of  the  water  because  of  the  excellent 
moisture  harvest  of  last  year. 

The  Dillon  Reservoir  offers  one  of  the 
finest  recreation  development  opportuni- 
ties in  the  United  States.  It  is  within  a 
2-hour  drive  for  more  than  1  million  peo- 
ple, and  the  development  prcnxMal  of  the 
Forest  Service  will  furnish  outstanding 
opportunities  for  camping,  hiking,  and 
boating.  However,  since  the  reservoir 
waters  are  destined  for  domestic  use  in 
the  Denver  metropolitan  area,  swimming 
wUl  not  be  allowed. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bUl,  the 
Arapaho  National  Forest  will  be  ex- 
panded by  some  14,585  acres,  of  which 
approximately  3.880  acres  are  puUlc  do- 
main and  about  2,780  acres  are  owned 
by  the  Denver  Water  Board.  The  re- 
mainder is  mrivately  owned  ra:  Included 
In  the  Dillon  small  tract  area.  The 
Dillon  small  tract  area  Is  an  area  of 
al|oi|t  aw  «roiw  th*^  b%»  been  subdivided 
aiMl  dlHWsed  «f  bar.  tb»  Bureau  of  Land 
M^nigement  for  «abln  sites.  This  tract 
la  wcluded  from  the  provWons  of  the 

As  I  have  Indicated,  both  the  Bureau 
of  LmoA  Ifanawwnt  Mid  the  Fovvst 
Service  are  MimlQtsiartnc  the  land  wltJft- 
In  this  area.  This  dual  administration 
and  ofieratlaii  Is  not  desirable.  Because 
«f  the  extenslvci  Jurisdiction  of  the  For- 


est Service  within  the  area,  and  because 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Denver  Wa- 
ter Board  have  formulated  a  develop- 
ment proposal,  it  was  deemed  adminis- 
tratively wise  to  transfer  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  lands  to  the  single 
administrative  management  of  the  For- 
est Service. 

Of  the  many  commimlcatlons  I  have 
received  relative  to  this  legislation,  only 
one  was  in  opposition.  This  gentleman 
from  Denver  expressed  his  opposition  to 
water  skiers.  I  would  assume  that  the 
exclusion  of  swimming  will  resolve  this 
one  objection.  With  this  one  exception, 
support  for  this  measure  appears  to  be 
both  vigorous  and  universal,  and  I  have 
received  strong  endorsements  from  the 
mayor  of  Dillon,  the  president  of  the 
Dillon  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Denver  Board  of  Water  Commissioners. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  both  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  favorably 
disposed  toward  this  legislation.  It  is 
my  hope  and  belief  that  Forest  Service 
administration  of  the  area  will  provide 
an  effective  and  amicable  relationship 
between  the  private  enterprise  segment 
and  the  Government-owned  segment 
which  will  together  develop  this  excel- 
lent recreation  area  to  its  finest  and  full- 
est potential. 

Mr.  DOBrONICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  remarks  Just  made 
by  my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
[Mr.  Allott]  regarding  H.R.  10451  and 
I  Join  in  urging  the  expeditious  i>essage 
of  this  bill  and  I  congratulate  my  col- 
league for  having  successfully  brought 
this  matter  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  at 
a  rapid  rate. 

The  Dillon  Reservoir,  which  Is  sur- 
rounded by  forest  land  and  the  magnifi- 
cent Colorado  mountains,  comprises  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  settings  imagi- 
nable. This  area  is  within  easy  driving 
distance  of  our  State's  largest  metropoli- 
tan area  and  is  in  an  area  which  attracts 
thousands  of  tourists  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  This  area  unquestionably 
offers  one  of  the  greatest  recreational 
development  opportimlties  in  the  ooim- 
try. 

The  transfer  of  the  administration  of 
this  land  to  the  Forest  Service  makes 
good  sense  from  an  administrative  point 
of  view,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill 
will  leaid  to  the  harmonious  and  bene- 
ficial development  of  this  potentially 
great  recreational  area. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rxcoro  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  1188).  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  «ccerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
asfoUoww    ■  -^  .>».._.>      .    . 

rtnposs 

HJi.  10451  will  tnutafer  3,880  acres  of  pob- 
Uo  land  in  suaunlt  Ootmty.  Colo.,  tram,  ad- 
ministration by  the  Baraau  of  ijand  Id*-- 
as«m«nt  to  administration  of  the  I^>r«•t 
SarvlM.  The  botmaiulM~lsr  the  Arapaho  Na- 
tlooal  I^arwC  w*«ld  be  rvrlaed  to  ineluito 
tbsM  and  o«rtai&  otbar  lands,  and  tha  bill 
would  antboilM  ttw  Vorast  Serrlo*  to  nxtu 
Into  eoopwatlv*  mmatmamatm  wttb  tha 
Board  at  Watar  OanoKUilooan  of  tha  Otty 
and  County  of  Denrer  for  tba  managament 
and  davaui^ant  for  raoraatUmal  ynipossa 


of  tba  Forast  Sarvlca  land  in  this  area  and 
of  adjacent  lands  owned  by  the  Board  ctf 
Water  Commissioners. 

Dillon  Reservoir,  at  the  Junction  of  Blue 
River  and  Ten-llUe  Creek,  has  been  con- 
structed  by  the  Denver  Board  of  Water  Com- 
missioners to  increase  municipal  water  sup- 
plies. The  reservoir,  with  a  3.300-acre  sur- 
face and  a  26-mUe  lakeshore,  offers  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  recreation  develop- 
ment, which  would  be  carried  out  by  the 
Forest  Service  in  accordance  with  its  exist- 
ing authority  and  with  such  funds  as  may 
be  appropriated  in  due  course  by  the  Con- 
gress. Through  enactment  of  HJi.  10481, 
one  Federal  agency  will  administer  adjacent 
lands  which  are  now  administered  by  two 
agencies. 

Located  within  a  2-hour  drive  for  more 
than  1  million  people,  the  reservoir  will  offer 
opportunities  for  hiking,  camping,  and  boat- 
ing. Because  of  its  intended  use,  swimming 
in  the  reservoir  will  not  be  allowed. 

Some  of  the  lands  to  Ije  transferred  to  ^r- 
est  Service  administration  lie  in  a  long  nar- 
row band  along  the  Blue  River  downstream 
from  Dillon  Reservoir;  others  are  immediately 
around  the  reservoir  and  lie  between  it  and 
the  present  boundaries  of  the  Arapaho  Na- 
tional Forest.  The  national  forest  border* 
these  lands  on  three  sides.  There  are  no 
plans  for  acquisition  of,  or  for  Federal  de- 
velopments which  might  encroach  on,  pri- 
vate lands  within  the  new  boundaries  of  the 
national  forest,  but  it  is  possible,  the  com- 
mittee was  advised,  that  some  exchanges  of 
land  may  be  found  desirable  by  private  land- 
owners and  officials  of  the  Forest  Service.  If 
this  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  authority  to  carry  them  out.  The  bill 
excepts  from  the  transfer  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice about  276  acres  of  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement land  within  the  revised  boimdarles 
of  the  fcx-est  since  this  area  has  already  been 
subdivided  and  is  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
Bxireau  of  Land  Management  under  ths 
Small  Tracts  Act. 

COST 

HJt.  10451  win  antall  no  cost  to  the  Oov- 
emment. 

The  PRESIDING^OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate*  and  (H»en  to  am»ul- 
ment.  If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
prc4X)6ed,  the  question  ts  cm  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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WIND  RIVER  INDIAN  RESERVA'HON, 
WYO. 

The  bill  (S.  2595)  to  place  in  trust 
status  certain  lands  on  the  Wind  River 
Indian  Reservation  In  Wyoming  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2596 
Be  it  enacted  l>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepreaentattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  the 
right,  tlUa,  and  Interest  of  the  United  SUtsi 
In  and  to  the  foUowlng  described  tracts  ot 
land  and  the  Iv^wewnaqta  thsreon  on  tbs 
Wind  River  Indlsji  ReservaUon  \n  Wyoming. 
ateU  hereafter  be  bald  by  the  Daltad  Stata 
In  truat  Ur  tba  baoadt  of  tba  aboahnns  Ia> 
dtaa  Tribe  and  tha  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe  <tf 
tba  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation,  Wyo- 
ming. 

Township  1  north,  range  1  east.  Wind  Blw 
marldlan.  Wyoming 
Tract   numbor    1.  section   28.   aoutbwesi 
quarter  southwait  quarter  aouthaast  quart* 
^tl^vaat  quarter,  2.60  acras; 
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Ttact  niUBber  2,  aectlcU  SI.  aooth  half 
(outheaat  quarter  northeast  quarter  north- 
west quarter,  6.00  acres;        | 

Tract  number  3,  sectl4>ii  36,  west  balf 
louthwest  quarter  northwi  i«t  quarter  south- 
west quarter,  southwest  quarter  northwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter  'southwest  quar- 
ter, 7.50  acres.  Comprislnn  a  total  of  15.00 
seres.  n 

Sec.  2.  This  conveyance!  Its  subject  to  all 
valid  existing  rights-of-waj^  pf  record. 

Sec.  3.  The  Indian  Clalns  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  in  acDordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  t^  Act  of  August 
13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050) .  thja  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  convfcyed  by  this  Act 
ihould  or  should  not  be  sft  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouisiaiU-  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  ^nsent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  nil  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  1189),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill.  | 

There  being  no  objectjbn,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FUSPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  2595,  iiitroduced  by  Sen- 
ator McGcE  (for  himself  atxl  Senator  Simp- 
son),  is  to  place  In  trust  status  15  acres  on 
ttie  Wind  River  Indian  Reaarvatlon  In  Wyo- 
ming. I 

NZED 

The  luid  with  which  S.  2695  is  concerned 
was  acfluired  by  the  Unltea  States  in  the 
1920's  for  administrative,  irrigation,  and  oth- 
er Indian  Bureau  needs  at  4  cost  of  $812.50. 
Tlie  land  Is  no  longer  need^  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Wind  River  Tribes 
Have  requested  the  conveyMice. 

The  land  is  divided  initto  three  parcels 
located  in  one  of  the  more  heavily  populated 
BSas  of  the  reservation.  The  tribes  plan 
to  use  the  land  and  improvements  as  a 
student  study  hall,  residences  for  tribal,  fish 
and  game,  or  law  and  order  employees,  and 
for  other  administrative  purposes.  The 
tribes  also  are  considering  lifing  the  land  for 
a  home  for  their  elderly  piiembers  and  aa 
bomesltes  for  tribal  membjdrs. 

The  estimated  present  v^ue  of  the  land 
b  >3,150,  and  the  estlmatad  value  of  the 
buildings  now  located  on  tile  land  Is  $12,550. 

The  bill  directs  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission to  determine  the  Extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  conveyance  made  by  8. 
3595  should  be  offset  agilnst  any  award 
>8»lnst  the  United  States.  The  blU  also 
protects  all  valid  existing  ^ghts-of-way  of 
rsoord. 


TRUST  LANDS  FOR  ttHE  APACHE 
TRIBE  OP  THE  MESpALERO  RES- 
ERVATION 

The  bill  (HJl.  12264)  jtid  declare  that 
M.84  acres  of  Govemm^t-owned  land 
•cqulred  for  Indian  administration  pur- 
poses is  held  by  the  United  States  in 
tnist  for  the  Apache  Trllbe  of  the  Mes- 
calero  Reservation  was  bonsldered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  I 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presl- 
oent,  I  ask  unanimous  c:i|nsent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  ai  excerpt  from 
toe  report  (No.  1190) ,  exp  i  lining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objecti  )h,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
*s  follows : 

POTtPOSE 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  122^*  Is  to  transfer 
the  benencial  tlUe  to  a  MlM  acre  tract  of 


land  and  tba  Improvamenta  thereon  now 
owned  by  the  United  Statea  to  the  Apache 
Tribe  of  the  Ifeacalero  Indian  Reservation  In 
New  Mexico.  A  companion  bill,  S.  2735,  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Anoihson  was  also  con- 
sidered by  the  committee. 

NKKD 

The  99M  acre  tract  was  Included  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Mescalero  Indian  Res- 
ervation as  created  by  the  Executive  Order 
In  1873.  The  property,  however,  bad  been 
settled  prior  to  that  time  by  a  non-Indian. 
The  Oovemment  purchased  the  non-Indian 'a 
Interest  in  the  land  in  1918  for  $10,000,  and 
title  was  taken  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States. 

The  land  was  \ised  as  an  agency  and  In- 
dian school  untU  13  years  ago.  The  land  Is 
presently  being  used  by  the  tribe  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  on  a  permit  basis.  The 
tribe  wishes  to  construct  low-rent  housing 
on  this  land,  but  before  an  agreement  can 
be  reached  with  the  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration, title  to  the  land  must  be  in  the 
tribe. 

The  fair  market  value  of  the  land  Is  ap- 
proximately $20,000  and  the  value  of  the 
improvements  of  the  land  is  estimated  to 
be  $15,000.  The  bill  provides  that.  In  the 
event  of  a  Judgment  favorable  to  the  Mes- 
calero Apache  Tribe  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  the  Commission  shall  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  value  of  the  con- 
veyance made  by  H.R.  12264  should  be  offset 
against  the  award. 


LAND  FOR  INDIANS  OP  THE  CON- 
FEDERATED SALISH  AND  KOO- 
TENAI TRIBES,  FLATHEAD  RES- 
ERVATION, MONT. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2948)  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
in  Montana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Con- 
federation of  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation  in  Montana 
wfiich  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  all  of  the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of 
the  United  States  in  the  487  acres,  more 
or  less,  described  below  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  held  In  trust  for  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flatbead 
Reservation,  Montana. 

PRINCIPAL   MKSmlAN,   MONTANA 

Township  18  north,  range  21  west,  section 
8,  lot  7;   section  17.  lot  2. 

The  areas  described  aggregate  66.54  acres. 
Township  19  north,  range  23  west,  section 
31,  northeast  quarter  southwest  quarter. 
The  area  described  contains  40  acres. 
Beginning    at    the    southwest    corner    of 
southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter  section 
14,  township  18  north,  range  20  west,  princi- 
pal meridian,  from  the  initial  point — 

north  0  degrees  01  minutes  west.  660  feet, 
east  330  feet, 

north  0  degrees  01  minutes  west,  1,320  feet, 
east  990  feet, 

south  0  degrees  01  minutes  east,  275.9  feet, 
south  59  degrees  0  minutes  west,  849.6  feet, 
south  45  degrees  33  minutes  east,  43.1  feet, 
south  58  degrees  50  minutes  west,  96  feet, 
south  31  degrees  10  nalnutes  east,  130  feet, 
south  56  degrees  37  minutes  east,  298  feet, 
south  0  degrees  22  minutes  east,  72.7  feet, 
north  56  degrees  37  minutes  west,  S77.6 
feet, 

south  0  dsgrees  22  minutes  east,  462.8 
feet, 

north  89  degrees  36  minutes  east,  314.3 
feet, 
south  0  degrees  22  minutes  east,  589.5  feet, 
west  858  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning. 


The  tract^  described  contains  aSJBS  acraa, 
moretx-  lasa. 

Township  21  north,  range  20  west,  sectioa 
36,  southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter. 
east  half  east  half  east  half  northeast  quar- 
ter southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter 
southeast  quarter,  north  half  southeast  quar- 
ter southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter,  east 
balf  east  half  southwest  quarter  southeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter, 
southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter  south- 
west  quarter  southeast  quarter,  northeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter. 

The  areas  deecribed  aggregate  68.437& 
acree. 

Beginning  at  the  northwest  comer  of  sec- 
tion 1,  township  20  north,  range  20  west, 
principal  meridian,  Montana. 

Thence  from  the  Initial  point,  east  along 
north  line  of  said  section  1,660  feet,  south  0 
degrees  01  minutes  east,  396  feet,  west  660 
feet,  north  0  degrees  01  minutes  west,  396 
feet,  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

The  area  described  contains  6  acres,  more 
or  less. 

Township  22  north,  range  24  west,  section 
33,  southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter. 

The  area  described  contains  40  acree. 

Township  21  north,  range  20  west,  section 
11,  east  half  southeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  section  12,  northeast  quarter 
northwest  quarter,  southwest  quarter  north- 
west quarter,  south  half  northwest  quarter 
northwest  qusurter,  northeast  quarter  north- 
west quarter  northwest  quarter,  south  half 
northwest  quarter  northwest  quarter  nortii- 
weet  quarter,  northeast  quarter  northwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter  northwest  quarter. 

The  areas  described  aggregate  137.5  acres. 

Township  16  north,  range  19  west,  section 
16,  west  half  east  half  southwest  quarter, 
northwest  quarter  southwest  quarter. 

The  area  described  contains  80  acres. 

Beginning  at  the  southwest  comer  of  sec- 
tion 16,  township  16  north,  range  19  west, 
from  the  initial  point — 

north  0  degrees  02  minutes  west  1,320  feet, 
east  1,317.86  feet,  south  0  degrees  02  minutes 
east  528  feet,  west  462  feet,  south  0  degrees 
22  minutes  east.  792  feet,  west  857.34  feet, 
along  section  Une  to  point  of  Iieglunlng, 
excepting  east  half  northwest  quarter,  north- 
east quarter  southwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter  and  west  half  west  half  northeast 
quarter  northeast  quarter  southwest  quarter 
southwest  quarter  section  16,  township  18 
north,  range  19  west. 

The  area  described  contains  29.725  acres, 
more  or  less. 

The  areas  of  the  tracts  listed  above  ag- 
gregate 626.8625  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sbc.  2.  This  Act  shall  become  etfectlve 
when  the  Tribal  Council  of  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  by  resolution  ac- 
cepts the  transfer  of  the  property  Involved. 

Sec.  3.  Hie  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  wltb 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to 
which  the  value  of  the  title  convejred  by  this 
Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against 
any  dalm  against  the  United  States  de- 
termined by  the  Commission.  The  Court  of' 
Claims  is  directed  to  make  the  same  de- 
termination in  connection  with  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  adjudicated  by  It. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcors  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  1191)  .explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoko. 
as  follows: 

pmiposs  *  !  T*  .."    ■; 

The  purpose  of  8.  8948  as  amended  Is  to 
set  aside  487  acres  tn  Montana  for  the  In- 
diana of  the  Confederated  Salish  and, 
Kootenai  Ttlbea  of  the  Flathead  BeservatloB, 
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Mamt.  Tlie  land  U  wltliln  tb«  boundailM 
ot  th«  nMiratioo  and  1b  sutpltu  to  tlM  naads 
of  tab*  BoTMU  ot  Indlui  Aflaln.  Bobm  of 
tb*  tometa  Invoivad  are  adjaomt  1o  trust  Und 
•Bd  MOM  o(  tlMm  an  adjaeant  to  nnra- 
■trtotod  land. 

Tha  48T  aeras  with  which  8.  3048  la  oon- 
camad  wera  part  ot  ST?  aeraa  bought  from 
tha  trlbaa  la  1904,  by  the  Indian  Borwiu  for 
admiolatntlTa  naada  at  a  coat  of  $058.78. 
Four  hundrad  and  atghty-aeren  aeraa  ara 
now  B««aB  to  the  needa  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Attain.  Although  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affalra  doea  not  know  the  detalla  of  tha 
trlba'a  Intended  uae  of  the  land,  the  Bureau 
nndantanda  that  the  tribe  wlahee  to  uae  the 
land  for  exchange,  aoalgnmanta,  and  leaaea 
to  tribal  memberi. 

Tha  Mil  aa  amended  prorldea  that.  In  the 
arant  of  a  judgment  favorable  to  the  tribea 
by  the  Indian  Claims  OommlMlon  or  the 
Court  of  Claims,  the  Indian  Clalma  Oonunls- 
alon  shall  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  conveyance  made  by  S.  2948 
ahould  be  offset  against  the  award. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


RETROCESSION  TO  STATE  OP  KAN- 
SAS OF  CX>NCURRSNT  JURIBZHC- 
TION  OVER  HASKELL  INSTITDTE 
The  bin  (HJl.  10476)  to  letrocede  to 
the  State  of  Kansas  concurrent  Juris- 
diction over  Haskell  Institute  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcou  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  1192) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 
as  foUqws: 

RTSFOSB 

The  purpoae  of  HJt.  10478  U  to  retrocade 
to  the  State  of  Kansaa  concurrent  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  site  of  Haskell  Institute  at 
Lawrence,  Kans..  In  order  to  provide  ade- 
quate police  and  Are  protection  for  the 
achool.  A  companion  blU,  S.  3410,  InUo- 
duoed  by  Senator  Faaraon  was  alao  consldwed 
by  tha  committee. 


BaakaU  Inatltuta  U  located  on  land,  aoma 
ot  which  waa  donated  to.  and  aome  of  which 
waa  purohaaad  by.  tha  United  Statea.  From 
Ita  founding  In  1884  untU  racanUy,  HaakeU 
waa  thought  of  as  being  part  of  Lawrence 
with  raapeot  to  criminal  and  dvU  jurisdic- 
tion. Tha  Intareat  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mant  waa  assumed  to  be  that  of  a  proprietor. 

Tha  Department  of  Justice  In  1988  advised 
tha  State  ot  Kansaa  and  Baskall  Inatltuta 
that  tha  eaapua  and  lU  Inhabltanta  were 
under  aieluslve  Federal  jurlsdloUon.  There- 
fore, tha  State  and  local  authoritlsa  had  no 
jurladlctloQ  over  crlmee  or  offenses  com- 
Bltlsd  oa  the  campua. 

m  onlsr  that  the  students,  faculty  mem- 
bers, and  Haltota  to  BaakaU  inatltuta  may 
enjoy  poUoa  and  fire  protactlosi.  hUtorloaUy 
provided  by  the  State  of  Kansaa  and  the  city 
ot  Lawreooa,  tha  enactment  of  HJt.  10478. 
Is 


IHUST  LAMP  FOR  THE  MINNESOTA 
CHIPPEWA  TRIBE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  (&  2912)   to  declare  that  certain 


federally  owned  land  is  held  br  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Mbmeeota 
Chippewa  Tribe  which  had  been  m>orted 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AfTalrs,  with  an  amendment,  at  the 
top  of  page  2,  to  Insert  a  new  sectkm.  as 
follows: 

Sac.  2.  TlM  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
pronsloos  of  aaetlao  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
IS,  1948  (60  Stat  1080) ,  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  agalnat  tha  United  Statee  determined 
by  the  Commlaslon. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae 
of  Bejtreaentativet  of  the  United  Statee  of 
Ameriea  in  Congreae  assembled.  That  aU 
right,  title,  and  Intareat  of  the  United  Stetaa 
in  land  heretofore  used  In  connection  with 
the  White  Karth  Indian  Boarding  School  de- 
scribed as  the  aouthweat  quarter  northeast 
qtiarter  section  28,  township  142  north,  range 
41  west,  fifth  principal  meridian,  Becker 
County,  Mlnneaota.  comprising  40  acres,  ex- 
cepting all  Improvements  thereon  that  ara 
the  property  of  Individual  tribal  members, 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Mlnneeoto  Chippewa 
Tribe. 

Sac.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commlsalon  U 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
19.  1946  (80  Stat.  1060) ,  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  thla  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  agalnat  tha  TTnlted  SUtee  determined 
by  the  Commlsalon. 

Mr.  lONO  of  Louisiana.  B«r.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbooko  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  1193).  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  except 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou 
as  follows: 


The  purpoae  of  S.  2912  U  to  declare  that 
the  United  SUtea  holda  In  trust  for  the 
MlnneeoU  Chippewa  Ttlbe  40  acrea  of  land 
which  waa  acquired  for  administrative  uae 
by  the  Oovemment  but  U  no  longer  needed 
for  this  purpose.  A  companion  blU.  HJl. 
10431.  which  was  pasaed  by  the  Houae  of 
Representatives  on  February  21,  1988,  was 
also  considered  by  the  committee. 


The  land  with  which  S.  2912  U  concerned 
was  acquired  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affalra 
on  January  22,  1904,  for  $400.  The  Und  waa 
acquired  for  agricultural  purpoaea  In  con- 
nection with  the  White  Berth  Indian  Board- 
ing Scho<M.  which  waa  doaed  In  1919,  and  the 
land  la  exceea  to  the  needs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

An  appraisal  indicated  that  the  land  U 
potential  agricultural  land,  but  It  is  not  con- 
sidered an  economic  agricultural  unit  and 
doea  not  abut  land  likely  to  be  used  for  agrl- 
cultura.  At  the  present  time,  then  are 
—^M>  Indian  homealtes  on  the  land,  owned 
and  oeeup:ed  by  enrolled  members  of  the 
tribe.  The  40-acre  area  U  surrounded  on  the 
north,  south,  and  west  by  tribal  land. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  In  a  formal 
appralaal  report,  eellmated  the  market  value 
of  the  tract  In  question  to  be  8500. 

The  amendment  provides  that,  In  the 
event  of  a  Judgment  favorable  to  the  Chip- 
pewa Ttlbe  by  the  Indian  Ciaims  ComnUs- 
slon.  the  Commlsalon  shaU  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  value  of  the  conveyance 
made  by  8. 2912  should  be  offset  agalnat  the 
award. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Mil  was  ordned  to  be  engrossed 
t<xe  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  thlnl 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANHPIEIA  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  passage  of  S.  2912  on  today  be 
reconsidered,  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  HH.  10431, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OWPiCSR.  Is  there 
obJectlMi?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
It  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  wUl  be  stated 
by  Utle. 

The  LxoisLATiYK  Clssx.  a  bill  (HJt 
10431)  to  declare  that  certain  Federally 
owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United  States 
In  trust  for  the  Bflnnesota  Chli^ewa 
tribe. 

The  Sa:iate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
House  bill.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  in  the  House  \AXi  be 
stricken  out  and  that  the  language  of 
S.  2912,  as  passed,  be  substituted  there- 
for. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHKI..  Mr.  President,  let  the 
record  be  clear  that  both  the  pending  bill 
and  the  Senate  bill  came  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs— 
so  the  staff  has  refreshed  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  minority — and  are  identical 
bills,  one  of  which  contains  an  error,  and 
the  other  of  which  does  not;  tiMl  «B  an 
proceeding  with  the  Mil  which  is  free 
from  error. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered^*be  en- 
grossed, and  the  Mil  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  in 

The  bill  (HJl.  10431)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed.         _ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  liff.*  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  2912  be 
Indefinitely  postponed.     

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  concludes  the  call  <rf  the  cal* 
endar. 


SENATCXl    MAONUSON    LOOKS    TO 

THE  nrruRB 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  men 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  In  ships,  whether 
for  exploration,  or  for  harvesting  or  for 
the  chance  to  challenge  nature,  are  a 
special  breed.  Like  the  man  in  the 
crow's  nest  surveying  the  horizon,  these 
men  are  ever  looldng  to  the  futiu%,  seek* 
Ing  batUe  with  nature,  new  dlscoverlei. 
new  crops,  and  new  markets. 

WhUe  the  space  race  gets  the  head- 
lines and  perhaps  captures  the  imsgins- 
tion  of  some  of  those  who  In  former 
years  would  look  to  the  sea,  there  are  stOI 
men  of  vision  who  see  the  oceans  as  a 
great  frontier  to  be  cultivated  today  to 
build  a  better  tomorrow. 
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One  of  the  most  peiMu^hre,  moat  ef- 
fective of  these  men  ]stp  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  t  [scinrsoirl,  Ci4>- 
itol  Hill's  leading  advoc  1 «  of  making  the 
united  States  the  world's  ranking  sea- 
power. 

On  April  25,  1906,  Siiiator  Macwusok 
once  again  demonstrat  eid  that  his  eyes 
were  focused  on  the  hitHzon  of  the  fu- 
ture. In  a  speech  at  i  Aberdeen,  Wash., 
irtiere  he  ccmdueted  biiirlngs  on  a  bill 
authorizing  construct^n  of  experi- 
mental plants  to  manu(|tcture  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate — ^FPO — the  Senator 
made  clear  the  prime  Importance  of 
manufacturing  FPC  wsis  to  nourish  the 
ever  growing  number  pf  hungry  people 
in  the  world. 

He  noted: 

Ihe  real  beneflta  of  thd  fish  protein  con- 
centrate program  wlU  coiq4  In  Its  broad  na- 
tional context.  In  Its  needed  contribution  to- 
ward feeding  the  himgry  Of  the  world,  and 
thus  eliminating  one  of  ths  prime  causes  of 
war.  *  *  *  America  Is  today  the  leader  In  the 
itruggle  toward  world  P44ce,  and  a  prime 
foundaUon  segment  of  thfJt  effort  structure 
U  our  continuing  aid  programs  to  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations  of  th^  world.  A  f  aUure 
on  our  part  to  meet  this  1 
oould  only  produce 
grounds  for  the  Infeatat 
domination  of  these  cot 
plan  tar  communist  cont 
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commercial 
aa  those  of  you 
itry  will  readily 


Because  of  the  liiux>i 
Magnttson's  address,  I| 
consent  that  it  be  print 
as  it  was  reported  in  a 
the  Fishermen's  News. 

There  being  no  objt 
was  ordered  to  be  print 
as  follows: 

OixAT  ITC  FoTuas  Foaxc^ 
Abxbdxkn 

The  creation  of  a  sue 
iUhery  Is  not  an  easy 
uaodated  with  that  lnd|: 
attest.  There  are  many  nsdessary  facets,  but 
oeruinly  at  the  top  of  tbp  requirement  list 
must  certainly  be  adequaU  Jraw  resource  and 
commensurate  market.  Jnist  as  Important 
are  harvesUng  and  procesali^  technlquea,  and 
then  the  energy,  ability  antfoourage  of  Indi- 
viduals willing  to  enthuslaiilcally  pursue  the 
often  difficult  path  of  the  pioneer.  And 
these  men  who  will  flnanoa  and  operate  the 
fine  new  plant  now  under  construction  In 
Aberdeen,  and  the  flshermsAi  who  are  build- 
ing new  vessels  or  convening  old  ones  to 
participate  In  the  sea  harv^ 
lest  so  than  Captain  Bobe^ 
Benn  who  are  Identified 
tory  for  their  contrlbutlo 
and  development  of  this 

The  heritage  of  this  entire  area  Is  founded 
CD  the  spirit  of  courage  aA<^  resoxurcefulness 
and  rugged  determlnatloa  In  carving  com- 
monltles  out  of  what  ww  once  a  forest 
wUdemess.  I  would  pay  |  homage  to  theae 
ooDtemporary  pioneers  todky,  for  from  \helr 
comparatively  small  beglniktnga  In  tht«  bual- 
Mss  of  utilizing  Amerloii  I  adjacent  fiahery 
'**ources,  I  envision  an  udiiatry  of  great 
ooosequenoe  In  the  years  I  ahead.  For  thla 
^  Industry  to  grow  to  'tiie  kind  of  pro- 
portions we  speak  of,  there  !lS  need  for  a  great 
"w  resource.    What  then,  Is  avallabler 

To  me,  there  la  no  qudstlon  of  reaooroa 
abundance.  The  preeence  of  the  huge  flah- 
mg  fleets  of  the  Soviet  Unlpn,  thousanda  of 
mllss  from  home,  serves  si  daily  taatlmony 
«  the  rich  wealth  whlofaj  jaboonds  off  the 


;  are  pioneers  no 
Oray  or  Samuel 
honored  by  hla- 
jto  the  founding 
Ion. 


W«  Coast  of  the  Uhlted  tttatas.  The  oett- 
■jMss  are  stffi  uncertain,  lat  wltb  each  re- 
ywoo.  the  new  figure  la  iTMtar  than  the 
■Mt.    Indeed,  the  last  pral  E  olnary  esttmataa 


aa  to  the  total  harvaatable  fishery  reaouiee 
off  ^he  United  SUtea  Coast  by  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Flaherles  was  a  figure  ot  22 
billion  pounda.  When  we  consider  that  the 
domestic  U.S.  fleets  take  about  4J{  bUHon 
pounds  and  our  total  fiahery  uae.  from  what 
we  catch  and  what  we  Import,  la  about  12 
billion  pounds.  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  we 
may  reat  assured  that  we  have  raw  product 
for  thla  new  industry. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  can 
stand  Idly  by,  or  allow  ourselves  the  luxury 
of  reflection  on  theae  quantities  of  marine 
resources  which  we  so  often  refer  to  aa 
"oura."  The  truth  of  the  matter  la,  that 
by 'present  international  standards  of  ocean 
practice  they  are  not  ours,  but  belong  to 
that  nation  that  can  reduce  them  to  harvest. 
Here  on  the  Pacific  Coast  we  have  watched 
the  progreeslve  southward  movement  of  two 
foreign  nations — Japan  and  the  Soviet 
Union — as  they  have  extended  their  opera- 
tlona  Into  the  once  virgin  fishery  stocks  off- 
shore, and  today  the  latter  nation  Is  vigor- 
ously exploiting  resources  <^  both  the  Wash- 
ington and  the  Oregon  coast. 

In  a  sense  we  have  been  engaged  In  a  race 
for  fish,  and  America  has  not  done  very  wtil, 
having  slipped  from  second  to  fifth  place 
in  the  world  production  record.  I  have 
heard  criticism  of  the  fishermen  and  the 
processor  for  America's  poor  showing  in  this 
race,  but  the  record  wUl  clearly  ahow  that 
the  fiahlng  Industry  has  not  had  an  even 
competitive  chance  In  this  contest.  Agricul- 
ture haa  enjoyed  elalxHtite  aids  here  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  protected  from 
foreign  competition  by  a  variety  of  quotaa, 
tarlffa  and  other  controls,  few  of  which  have 
been  available  to  thoee  who  harvest  the  sea. 

Mxw  ntoMTixKa  oiT  ona  bhocxs 
There  are  new  fiahwy  frontiers  remaining 
for  the  American  fishermen  off  our  coasta, 
and  one  of  the  most  promising  of  theae  la  the 
Pacific  hake  resource,  which  wUl  provide  the 
Initial  and  prime  raw  reaource  for  tba  new 
Oraya  Harbor  fish  vaaal  ^^leratlon.  The  har- 
veetlng  teohnlquee — ^the  midynXat  trawl  In 
particular — as  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Flaheilea  U  a  ;^lme  factor  In  our 
preaent  abUlty  to  proceed  with  thla  project. 
There  are  other  imutlllsed  offshore  apcclea, 
some  perhapa  In  greater  abundance  than  the 
Pacific  hake,  and  I  am  confident  that  har- 
veattng  methods  can  be  developed  for  these 
eo  that  the  aupply  to  the  shore  proceasor  may 
be  more  consistent  and  the  fishing  seaaon 
may  be  extended.  I  am  pressing  In  this  see- 
slon  of  the  CX>ngrees  for  the  Inclusion  of  a 
8100,000  Item  that  the  wc«'k  of  the  Bureau'a 
Seattle  Bxploratory  Fiahlng  and  Gear  Be- 
search  Baae  may  be  continued  and  consider- 
ably enhanced. 

The  aeoond  factor  for  consideration  In  the 
devtioinnent  of  a  new  fishing  Industry  la  the 
matter  of  market,  for  without  someplace  to 
sell  the  fish,  the  reeource  would  continue  aa 
valueleaa.  There  la  good  market  at  preeent 
for  fish  meal,  and  this  will  be  the  vriXDa  pro- 
duction product  of  the  new  Grays  Haitxir 
I^apt.  The  uae  of  fish  meal  In  the  diet  of 
poultry  and  Uveetock  has  had  a  fantaattc 
effect  on  the  harveat  of  thoae  spedea  which 
are  so  used.  Under  the  pressure  of  Increased 
demand,  world  production  of  fUh  meals  and 
aolublea,  mostly  for  poultry  and  animal  feed- 
ing, Inoreaaed  from  about  800,000  metric  tone 
In  1948  to  8.800,000  metrte  tone  In  1984,  and 
the  maiket  tppaan  to  be  stable  and  growing. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  from  tha  daya  when 
we  thought  of  fiah  meal  oidy  as  (artUlasr, 
and  we  are  Uterally  one  atsp  away  from  direct 
human  oonsumptlon.  This  final  step  haa 
bean  a  long  time  In  coming  and  win  consti- 
tute a  major  breakthrough  In  fiahery  proe- 
eailng  and  marketUig  history.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  Flah  Protein  Concentrate. 


What  are  aome  of  the  proper  tlea  of  thla 
revolutionary  product  that  hava  mad*  tt 


such  an  exciting  subject  In  world  nutiltional 
.elrclea: 

1.  Flah  protons  contain  all  the  amlno- 
adda  required  by  the  human  today  in  pro- 
portions weU  adjusted  to  keeling  th*  body 
In  vigorous  health.  In  addition,  there  are 
plus  faetora,  vitamins,  oaldum,  trace  mUur- 
als,  polyunsaturated  animal  oils,  etc 

2.  The  proteins  ot  all  fiah  are  substantially 
the  same.  Thus  a  fully  dehydrated  and  de- 
fatted product,  made  of  a  consldeiable  va- 
riety of  ocean  run  fiah  together,  la  aa  valua- 
ble nutritionally  aa  that  aoada  from  seleotad 
hlgh-prloed  fiah. 

S.  Flah  proteins  can  be  d^ydrated  6bm:glj 
and  the  proteins  not  damaged  In  the  proeass 
If  reaaonable  care  la  used,     i 

4.  Dehydrated  fish  proteins  can  be  pack- 
aged economically  so  that  they  can  be 
shipped  and  stored  for  long  periods  of  time 
cheaply  and  in  stable  form. 

This  brings  us  then  to  the  final  ingredient 
for  success  of  the  creation  of  the  new  In- 
dus^: the  human  factor.  Though  this  la 
perhapa  the  most  important  of  all.  tt  U  here 
that  I  have  the  least  concern,  for  I  have  an 
unswerving  faith  In  the  ability  of  the  Ameri- 
can flahermen  to  go  forth  and  compete  with 
the  best  flahermen  In  the  world,  provided  the 
competition  Is  on  reasonably  equal  tarntt.  I 
have  equal  faith  in  the  Imagination  and  In- 
genuity of  American  Industrial  technology, 
and  here  again,  we  have  consistently  proven 
our  superiority. 

Certainly  the  proper  development  of  this 
Fish  Protein  Concentrate  program  Is  of  vital 
Intereet  to  the  cltleena  of  Orays  Harbor,  for 
the  creation  of  new  Industry  and  the  re- 
sultant economic  benefits  Is  not  easy  to  come 
by.  It  la  of  great  personal  lmp<»tance  to 
me  alao,  not  only  for  the  benefits  which 
It  can  provide  to  the  economy  of  thla  and 
other  areaa  of  the  State  of  Waahlngton,  but 
becauas  it  repreeents  some  goals  in  sl^t  on 
an  effort  which  dates  back  a  good  many 
years  to  a  time  when  the  dlacuaslon  of  fish 
fiour  or  Fish  Protein  Concentrate  waa  quite 
foreign  to  the  average  dtlaen. 

But  the  real  benefits  of  the  Flah  Protein 
Concentrate  program  wlU  come  In  Ita  broad 
national  context.  In  Its  needed  contiibtitlon 
toward  feeding  the  hungry  of  the  world  and 
thua  alleviating  one  of  the  prime  eauaaa  of 


It  Is  difficult  for  many  of  us  In  well  fed 
Ameriea  to  realize  that  we  live  in  a  wocid 
fUled  with  hunger.  Sdentlsta  toU  us  that 
about  80%  of  tha  preeent  world  populCtlon 
la  Buffering  from  what  they  term  fc«t»««i 
protein  naalnutrltlon.  Hlatory  tells  us  that 
the  Inevitable  companion  of  hunger  la  po- 
Utloal  unrsat,  the  forerunner  of  war.  One 
ot  history's  (ddest  Iseaons  Is  found  In  the 
fact  that  there  must  be  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance of  food  and  advantage  If  peace  is  to  bo 
maintained.  President  Johnson  clearly 
pointed  thla  out  last  Septambsr  when  he 
noted  that  one-fourth  of  the  people  of  the 
world  cannot  long  maintain  their  ablUty  to 
have  everything  they  want  agalnat  thrae- 
quartera  aufferlag  from  want  In  every  f  ona. 

Ameriea  Is  today  the  leader  In  the  struggle 
toward  worid  peace,  and  a  prime  foundation 
segment  of  that  effort  struotUre  Is  our  con- 
tinuing aid  programs  to  tlia  underdeveloped 
natlona  ot  the  world.  A  failure  on  our  part 
to  meet  thla  assistance  challenge  oould  only 
I»oduoe  additional  breeding  gronnda  tor  the 
Inf  aatatton  and  eventual  domlnatloa  of  theae 
oountrlea  In  the  world  plan  tor  <«««m«««i^ 
control. 

Thla  problem  of  world  hungsr  la  lewsnlng 
Kvery  24  houra,  world  population  is  iacreaalag 
by  about  170.000  pet^le  and  every  year  by 
about  88  million,  or  about  tha  number  of 
people  who  populate  FHmoe. 

One  ot  tlM  natlona  regularly  vlatted  wMi 
famine  and  death  from  hungsr  during  our 
genaratlon  Is  fiadla.  Mailame  Ohan«H,  that 
nation's  prime  mlnlstsr,  was  m 
reoantly  cont sctlap  wttta  the  ] 
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tooa  naads  of  that  luttoa.  Since  independ- 
deooe,  IitdU  tuw  made  gr««t  strldea.  In. 
orwutiig  her  tood  production  by  about  T6  per- 
oent,  tat  tbm  fkllure  of  the  monsoon  last 
jTMr  bu  mada  her  the  victim  of  merciless 
n««qrtt  dlaaster.  This  terrible  agrtcultiiral 
tragedy  to  compared  to  our  own  "duat  bowl" 
years  of  the  1030*1. 

In  answer  to  Zndla^  desperate  request 'for 
aaatotanoe,  Prealdent  Johnson  has  asked  that 
we  tBoraaae  our  planned  six  mlUlons  tons  of 
food  grain  destined  for  India.  But  man  does 
not  IlTe  by  bread  alone,  and  scientists  are 
eonslatently  reminding  us  ol  thto  literal  ifruth. 
Dr.  Rogw  Rerelle,  Director  of  the  Center 
for  Population  Studies  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  a  native  of  our  own  State  of  Wash- 
ington recently  emphasized  the  problems  at 
India  when  be  said : 

"The  future  of  mankind  U  now  being 
ground  out  In  India.  If  there  is  no  solu- 
tion, aU  the  world  will  live  Uke  India  does 
now.  A  livable  world  cannot  long  exist  where 
two-thirds  don't  have  enough  to  eat  and  one- 
third  are  overfed — and  that  to  the  preeent 
world.- 

Dr.  Bevelle  recommends  an  attack  on  the 
food  crtoto  on  four  fronts,  and  one  of  these 
to  In  the  need  for  increasing  the  quality  of 
diets,  with  particular  emphasto  on  protein. 
One  of  Dr.  Revelle's  solutions  toward  the 
Increment  of  high  quality  protem  Is  foiuxd 
in  the  development  of  low-ooat  protein  ex- 
tract from  flah. 

If  Pish  Protein  Concentrate  were  available 
today  In  sufficient  quantities,  the  addition 
of  Just  a  small  percentage  In  that  six  mil- 
lion tons  of  wheat  which  the  President  has 
promised  to  India,  would  mean  the  difference 
In  merely  keeping  people  alive,  and  making 
them  able  to  perform  the  functions  neces- 
aary  to  make  this  product  a  world  reality. 

Our  path  thus  far  toward  such  reality 
has  not  been  an  easy  one.  An  opinion  some 
years  ago  In  which  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  AdralntotraUon  rejected  Fish  Protein 
Concentrate  because  it  was  made  from  whole 
fish  has  made  progress  slow  and  difficult. 
The  present  application  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  for  approval  of  Pish  Protein 
Concentrate  U  not  only  achieving  sym- 
pathetic consideration,  but  there  is  consider- 
able optimism  that  it  will  be  granted.  The 
approval  If  granted,  however,  will  be  for 
only  one  process  and  for  only  one  type  of 
flah.  There  U  need  for  rapid  and  broadened 
r«asarch  and  procees  development,  and  the 
legtalatlOD  which  we  have  considered  In 
hearing  today  is  Intended  to  assist  such 
accomplishment. 

One  of  the  dtotlnct  advantages  of  Pish 
Protein  Concentrate  to  its  low  cost.  Sclen- 
ttots  estimate  that  Just  a  teaspoonful  of  thto 
tastelaas.  odorless  product  can  produce 
Dotloeable  good  result  In  a  child  suffering 
from  protein  malnutrttloa  illsnanc  In  leas 
than  ten  days,  and  the  coat  to  estimated  to 
be  about  twenty-five  cents  per  month. 

Many  food  sclenttots  are  looking  to  the 
ocean  reeoureee  today  as  the  greateat  hope 
for  the  marirtd  at  mankind.  The  obaUeage 
which  we  f aee  to  to  dupUeate  la  tams  of  food 
produetloa  within  the  next  S0  years  every- 
thing tiMit  mankind  has  learned  and 
aefaleved  ilnee  the  beginning  of  time,  and 
the  key  word  to  the  duOIenge  to  the  word 
**ttme".  We  are  In  a  raee  against  time. 
Those  who  suggest  an  agricultural  solution 
to  worid  hunger  have  suggested  the  reclama- 
tion of  new  lands.  But  their  coat  eatlmatae 
tmeU  the  ataggerlng  figure  of  nearly  half  • 
trBUon  doUan. 

woBu>  nsKoiT  conaiavaTTON  nraunvz 
In  terms  of  tlm«  aa4  ooat  It  to  Uttle  wonder 
ttAt  ■Attona  ace  turalng  to  the  aaa.  In  ISM 
the  world  oatch  iraa  toaa  than  two  »nmton 
tooa;  In  1800  It  ha4  mor*  than  doubled  to 
4  mUUon  tooa,  by  IMO  It  waa  10  mlUlon  tone; 
tik  IMO.  aOJ:  1060.  aa J  and  la  1004  we  bMl 
the  SO  million  ton  flahery  produetlon 


mark.  Thoo^  thto  to  f  ar  ahori  oT  what  «e 
consider  the  ultimate  ocean  potential,  there 
are  many  formerty  rich  fl#hing  areas  i^ilch 
today  are  In  a  serious  state  of  depletion.  Ko 
longer  can  we  consider  the  ocean  resources 
as  inexhaustible. 

Recognizing  the  great  potential  need  for 
food  from  the  sea  and  looking  with  concern 
the  unrestricted  exploitation  of  the  fishery 
reeoureee,  I  submitted  a  resolution  to  the 
United  Statee  Senate  three  years  ago.  calling 
attention  to  the  need  for  world  fishery  con- 
serraUon  and  the  responsibility  for  the 
coastal  and  fishing  nations  to  Join  in  con- 
ference on  the  questions  of  conservation  re- 
quirements. Had  the  United  States  SUte 
Department  followed  through  on  this  unani- 
mously adopted  resolution,  I  feel  certain  that 
we  would  be  in  a  far  better  position  today 
to  deal  with  the  menacing  fishing  fieets  of 
the  Soviet  Union  which  have  so  recently  ap- 
peared off  the  Washington  and  Oregon  coasts. 
In  the  absence  of  the  earlier  implementation 
of  that  proposed  world  fishery  conference,  I 
have  asked  the  President  to  Join  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  in  an  Immediate  diplo- 
matic confrontation  with  the  Russians  that 
we  may  discuss  a  proper  conservation  regime 
for  the  adjecent  fishery  stocks. 

Further.  I  am  asking  Secretary  Rusk  and 
hto  Department  to  speed  the  implementation 
of  the  1958  Oeneva  Convention  on  Fishing 
which  provides  some  special  rights  and  in- 
terests to  the  coastal  state  Including  the  en- 
forcement of  conservation  of  resources  being 
fished  in  the  high  seas  off  Its  coasU  by  itself 
or  others,  or  only  by  others.  There  are  con- 
ditions whereby  the  coastal  state  can  even 
enforce  conservation  measures  on  the  fisher- 
men of  other  nations  on  the  high  seas  uni- 
laterally. I  do  not  know  whether  this  Con- 
vention, which  now  enjoys  twenty-two  rati- 
fications, can  provide  an  answer  to  the  con- 
servation problems  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned, but  I  do  know  that  It  must  be  oxu 
dedicated  responsibility  to  press  every  ave- 
nue that  harvest  shall  be  within  the  require- 
ments of  maximimi  sustainable  yield. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  I  have  called  for  immediate  hear- 
ings on  Senator  Babtixtt's  12-mile-llmit  bill. 
These  are  now  scheduled  for  May  18  and  19. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  hearings  on  the  12- 
mile  proposal  will  produce  the  kind  of  testi- 
mony necessary  to  enable  a  proper  decision 
of  Just  what  to  In  oxir  long-range  national 
interest. 

The  United  States  fisheries  have  been  in  an 
area  of  deapondency,  and  the  future  has 
appeared  as  dark  and  unlvltlng.  We  have 
stumbled  from  adversity  of  crisis  and  there 
has  been  Uttle  economic  surplus  for  renewal 
of  harvest  or  processing  tools.  We  have  been 
visited  by  the  curse  of  imfalr  competltloQ 
In  the  market  place,  and  our  international 
dealings  have  been  regularly  marked  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  conunercial  fisherman  and  hto 
Indiutry  on  varying  altars  for  what  has  been 
glibly  referred  to  as  the  broad  national  inter- 
eat. 

I  wtoh  that  I  oould  say  today  that  aU  of 
these  stotma  are  safely  over  the  horizon,  that 
smooth  seas  and  fair  winds  were  promising 
only  good  harveat.  Thto  to  not  so.  and  your 
need  for  courage  and  resourcefulneea  will  be 
ever  preaent. 

But  I  can  aay  today  that  the  handful  of 
ua  In  the  Ccmgreaa  and  In  Qovemment  who 
have  long  ragardad  the  fruits  of  your  harveat 
aa  of  great  value  to  growing,  and  when  we 
■paak  ot  the  broad  national  interest  today 
there  are  many  more  in  the  number  who 
would  Include  ftobannen  and  the  fishing  In- 
dustry aa  a  aagmaiit  ot  the  economy  above 
that  lavel  of  »«***~i«'  or  Intaraattoial  aacrt- 
fice. 

I  would  leave  you  with  thto  final  thought. 
There  to  no  greater  threat  to  that  peace  than 
th«  millions  of  fathers  who  go  to  bed  hungry 
and  awaken  to  the  whimper  ot  their  children. 


weak  with  that  aame  hunger  and  unabto  to 
cry.  What  greater  challenge,  what  mv* 
satUf  ylng  reward  than  the  harvest  and  pro- 
duction of  food  that  the  cause  of  peace  ma« 
be  better  served. 


OOP  SHAPES  PRUDENT  POLICY  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  Republicans  In 
Congress  have  been  acting  responslldy  in 
their  comments  and  statements  on  the 
situation  in  Vietnam.  Roecoe  Drum- 
mood  calls  attention  to  this  In  his  col- 
umn which  appeared  tn  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  May  31.  1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Drummond's  column 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

GC»»  Shapes  Pbusent  Polict  ok  Vietnaic 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washxncton. — In  the  wake  of  the  Oregon 
Democratic  prinuiry's  indorsement  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  course  In  Vietnam,  Repub- 
lican leaders  in  Congress  are  taking  a  new 
look  at  how  they  ought  to  handle  the  Viet- 
nam issue  in  the  coming  elections. 

They  are  becoming  aware  that,  if  they  at- 
tack the  President  indiscriminately,  they  are 
more  likely  to  hurt  themselves.  They  can't 
afford  to  throw  away  their  advantage  of  being 
more  united  behind  the  defense  of  Vietnam 
than  the  Democrata  by  heckling  the  Presi- 
dent and  thus  helping  to  dtounite  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Republicans  have  two  campaign  issues 
affecting  Vietnam  on  which  they  can  right- 
ly capitalize. 

A  good  case  can  be  made  that  the  Oov- 
emment  would  be  strengthened  for  whatever 
testa  lie  ahead  by  correcting  the  egregious 
Imbalance  the  two  parties  In  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  The  Johnson  Administra- 
tion needs  an  effective  watchdog  opposition 
in  Congress  and  the  Republicans  need  more 
seate  to  fill  that  need. 

Secondly,  if  the  country'  wanta  Congress 
to  back  President  Johnson's  course  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  give  him  the  support  he  needs 
to  exert  both  patience  and  firmness,  he  is 
more  likely  to  get  it  by  increasing  the  Re- 
publican members  than  by  giving  any  en- 
couragement to  the  Democratic  liberal  dto- 
sldenta. 

The  latest  evidence  to  that  the  emergent 
Republican  position  on  Vietnam  is  both 
prudent  and  constructive. 

A  good  example  is  the  BjMech  which  Rep. 
Chaxi.im  S.  Ooodkix  of  New  York,  chairman 
of  the  0<^  Committee  on  Planning  and 
Reaearch,  prepared  for  delivery  In  the  House. 
It  was  previewed  without  objection  by  other 
top  Republicans.  In  tone  and  substance  It 
to  tn  keeping  with  everything  Sen.  Evxurr 
DnucsKN  has  been  saying. 

OooDBLL  help*  the  AdmlntotraUon  by  de- 
livering a  wanxlng  which  undoubtedly  re- 
fiecta  the  attitude  of  the  Prealdent.  It  is 
that.  If  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves 
withdraw  from  the  coziflict  or  if  civil  dis- 
orders force  such  withdrawal,  "the  United 
Statea  may  have  no  alternative  but  to  with- 
draw." 

But  Gooocix  does  not  leave  the  RepubU- 
cana  simply  In  the  position  of  Just  support- 
ing the  President.  He  urgently  coimsels  the 
White  House  to  qiilt  pretending  it  can  {day 
no  positive  part  In  furthering  the  conditions 
needed  for  "frae  and  meaningful  elections  In 
South  Vietnam." 
OoooKLL  propoaea  thaae  atepa.- 
lliat  a  pre-electi<m  agreement  be  prompted 
among  raaponalhle  repteaentatlvea  of  aO  ma- 
jor Vletnameae  groupa  to  ablda  by  the  out- 
come of  the  balloting. 
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That  Bupervlalon  of  the  election  be  un- 
ijertaken  by  an  lntamatlon|4  commlaalon  of 
disinterested  third-party  stites,  not  the  U.S. 
or  any  Communist  Power. 

That  aa  part  of  the  election  there  be  a 
direct  vota  on  the  war  Itself.  , 

This  to  the  kind  of  thoughtful  advocacy 
irhicb  can  put  Republlctms  in  the  best 
possible  position  to  go  before  the  voters 
on  the  Vietnam  Issues  thli  jfall. 


t; 
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NEED  FOR  RESEARCH 
ESTUARIlfi 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  I»resldent.  on 
Sunday,  May  1.  1966,  a  {feature  article 
appeared  in  the  Outlooki  section  of  the 
Washington  Post  stressing  the  danger 
of  pollution  in  our  Naopn's  estuaries. 
The  article,  written  by  Mr.  Eric  Went- 
worth  points  out  that  "  '^tuarlne  pollu- 
tion' is  far  more  difficult  to  study  and 
control  than  pollution  in  individual  rivers 
or  lakes."  Mr.  Wentwonh  goes  on  to 
tay  that  "there's  growing  awareness  that 
estuaries  are  valuable  •  biological  re- 
sources and  that  they're  being  lost  to  us 
bit  by  bit."  li 

The  article  states  thu  my  bill  (S. 
3240).  calling  on  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  make  a  3-year,  it  million  com- 
prehensive study  of  estuaries  and  their 
problem.  Is  a  concrete  si^p  that  would 
"focus  attention  on  estuaHes  as  a  special 
problem."  The  article  siressed  the  Im- 
portance of  our  Nationf4  estuaries  as 
areas  for  recreation  as  w^il  as  Important 
sources  of  food  and  a  livelihood  for  many 
people.  The  article  urges  that  we  find 
a  way  of  stepping  the  further  pollution 
of  these  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consetilt  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  RECdAo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  I 
as  follows : 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D 
1966] 

DoTT  Rivns  Axx  Clxam 
Estuarees 
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(By  Eric  Wentwi  i 

Polluta  a  rlvc^.  and  thertis  only  one  way 
tor  the  stuff  to  go— down^t^am.  But  It's 
different,  and  much  more  complicated.  In 
harbors,  bays,  and  other  eetuartes  where  tides 
ebb  and  flow  and  fresh  witer  meeta  salt 
water.  ][ 

The  sweep  to  the  sea  to  uelayed  and  the 
tides  sloeh  polluted  water  ba|qk  and  forth  and 
■ometlmes  sideways  like  a  nilber  panning  for 
gold — and  when  dirty  river  Water  encounters 
talt  water  peculiar  physical  and  chemical 
changes  cause  some  pollutejhta  to  mix  with 
clay  particles  and  fall  in  liljtie  lumps  to  the 
bottom  where   they  form  ji^oxlous   "sludge 


P° 


banks.' 

These  complexities  combli^^  with  the  vast 
variety  of  fllth  spilling  into,  say,  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  directly,  and  through  nimierous 
•treams  and  riven,  showl  why  so-called 
"estuartne  pollution"  to  far  !i|iore  dUBcult  to 
•tudy  and  control  than  pollution  In  Individ- 
ual rlvere  or  Ukes. 

WADING  nrro  tkk 

lawmakers  and  pollcymatbna  havw  begun 
fading  into  thto  long-naMectad  problem 
*>th  propoeate  to  give  thelMtuarles  aome- 
thlng  approaching  naUonal  |  attention. 

"There's  growing  awarenaka  that  est\iarlea 
jw  valuable  biological  reatbrcea  and  that 
TOTre  being  loet  to  u»^)lt  by  bit."  aaya  one 
oovemment  planner.  1 

By  one  reckoning,  one-foi^h  of  the  Amer- 
"•n  populace  lives  within  fO  miles  of  the 
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seacoast.  They  and  countleaa  others  use 
the  estuaries  for  swimming,  sailing,  fishing 
and  other  recreation.  The  estuaflea  are  an 
important  source  of  food  and  alao  provide  a 
Uvellhood  for  many  people. 

In  the  face  of  these  growing  demanda. 
the  days  are  gone  when  people  could  blithely 
assimie  that  anything  dvunped  into  an  es- 
tuary from  factory  or  shipboard  would  do  no 
harm  before  being  whisked  out  to  sea  by  the 
tides,  even  if  it  took  quite  a  while. 

Estuaries  have  "taken  severe  punishment" 
from  human  use  In  the  past,  John  S.  Ootta- 
chalk,  director  of  the  Interior  Depaftment'a 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
charged  in  a  speech  last  fall.  Secretary  of 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  told  a  Senate  sub- 
committee recently  that  eatuaries  have  been 
"sort  of  a  garbage  dump." 

THE  IKPACT  or  8EWA0X 

The  environmental  Pollution  Panel  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee  dealt 
with  the  special  problem  of  estuarine  pollu- 
tion in  ita  report  last  November  on  "Re- 
storing the  Quality  of  0\u-  Envlromnent." 

The  Panel  cited  dramatic  case  htotortes.  In- 
cluding the  impact  of  sewage  and  Industrial 
waste  on  New  Jersey's  Raritan  Bay  where 
swlnuners,  fishermen  and  clammers  once 
dtoported. 

"Ita  once  clean  waters  which  contained 
large  niunbers  of  harvesteble  sheUfiahes  and 
many  other  species  of  invertebrates,"  the 
Panel  concluded,  "were  transformed  by  the 
pressures  of  industrialization  and  the  result- 
ing population  expansion  into  a  septic,  de- 
spoiled environment,  murky  with  domestic 
and  industrial  wastes  and  •  •  *  peculiar, 
undesirable  fiora." 

Another  case:  Long  Island's  Great  South 
Bay  and  Moriches  Bay,  where  pollution,  first 
from  nearby  duck  farms  and  more  recently 
from  human  sewage,  ruined  a  once-prosper- 
ous shellfish  industry  and  has  hampered 
recreational  use — producing  among  other 
things  "unpleasant  gases"  that  discolored 
the  paint  on  waterside  houses. 

Aside  from  such  disastrous  Incldento.  and 
the  occasional,  sudden  "kllto"  of  fish  or 
fowl  caused  by  one-shot  dumping  of  poison- 
ous matter,  there  are  many  more  sltuatlona 
where  eetuarine  poUutlon  to  a  creeping.  In- 
sidious and  sometimes  myatertovia  malignan- 
cy undermining  the  habitat. 

Conservation-minded  Government  n*""**^*" 
figure  the  poUutlon  problem  to  serious  In 
many  areas  where  they  lack  the  facta  at  thto 
point  to  prove  It. 

"We  know  so  little  now  about  what  makes 
estvuiries  tick,"  one  says. 

rAMTABTICAIXT  WEKmX 

In  their  unspoUed  state,  estuaries  and  the 
salt  marshes  that  often  border  them  are 
fantastically  fertile.  The  Sapelo  marshes  of 
Georgia,  for  example,  are  aaad  to  produce 
in  a  given  area  nearly  seven  timea  as  much 
organic  matter  as  a  comparable  area  in  the 
waters  of  the  Continental  Shelf,  and  six 
times  as  much  as  a  same-alxed  area  In  the 
average  wheat  field. 

Oysters,  clama  and  crabs  are  anK>ng  the 
permanent  resldenta  of  estuaries.  Such  im- 
portant conunercial  or  sport  fish  as  men- 
haden, bluefish,  croaker  and  prawns  spend 
their  early  life  In  these  waters.  Others.  In- 
cltidlng  aalmon,  ahad,  herring  and  atrtped 
bass,  pass  through  on  tlirelr  way  to  spawn- 
ing groiinda.  And  maay  offshore  ftoh.  such 
as  the  mackerel,  which  may  not  visit  the 
estxiaries,  depend  for  food  on  creatures  that 
do. 

Tben  thwe  are  the  birds,  some  hunted 
with  guaa  aotf  others  with  field  gtaaaaa. 
Some  are  year-round  resldenta;  many  art 
seasonal  vtoltovBi- - 

PoUutton,  be  It  caused  by  pulp  mlU*.  chem- 
ical planta,  munloip*^  aewera  or  yacht  toileta. 
ton't  the  only  maa-cauaed  haaard.  Gonaar- 
yatlontota  frequently  frown  at  channal- 
dredgtng.  which  oan  upset  the  undcrwattr 


balance  of  nature  In  aatuarlaa,  and  the  dump*, 
Ing  of  dredged-up  mud  or  ottaar  ^ou  on 
marshes. 

Countleaa  thousands  of  marsh,  or  "wet- 
land." acree  have  been  filled  to  provide  dry 
land  for  faetortea.  farms  or  houalng  devehq}- 
menta.  Other  marshes  have  been  drained  to 
control  moequltoee,  quarried  for  gravel  or 
used  for  trash  dumps.  Dams  built  far  up- 
stream affect  river  fiowa  and  thus  can 
harm  estuary  life  by  allowing  aalt  water 
on  occasion  to  Intrude  further  Inland. 

TiDutoa  FBoroaax.  rt 

Aa  one  step  toward  protection,  Ben.  Jonm 
D.  TnoMos  (D-Md.)  recently  introduced  a 
bill  calling  on  the  Interior  Department  tor 
a  three-year,  $3  million  "comprehensive 
study"  of  estuaries  and  their  problems,  with 
a  report  to  Include  recommendatlona  for  a 
national  follow-up  program. 

The  Public  Health  Servlee  has  gotten  in- 
volved in  estuarine  problems  to  some  extent. 
Aa  part  of  10  major  river  basin  studlea.  It 
has  undertaken  to  Identify  pollution  aouroea 
and  recommend  abatement  methods.  Tltaae 
studies,  whose  subjecto  Include  the  Dela- 
ware River,  and  the  Susquehanna  River  plus 
Chesapeake  Bay,  have  become  responatbtiltlea 
of  the  new  Water  P<dlutlon  Control  Admlnla- 
tration  scheduled  to  move  to  the  Interior 
Department  soon. 

"Ilie  Tydlngs  study  would  be  complemen- 
tary, but  broader.  Some  Government  ana- 
lysta,  eyeing  the  intricacies  ot  estuaries,  be- 
lieve the  Senator's  pn^xiaal  would  barely 
scrateh  the  sxirface  of  needed  research.  They 
note  that  a  thorough  British  study  of  the 
Thames  Estuary  alone  took  between  six  and 
seven  yeara.  Still,  the  Tydlngs  approach 
would  focua  attention  on  catuartea  aa  a 
special  problem. 

Bep.  John  D.  Dxnokix  (D-Mlch.),  taking 
another  tack,  has  proposed  establishing  a 
"National  System"  of  estuarine  areas — to  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior — that 
are  either  relatively  unapolled  or  could  be 
restored.  The  Government  could  acquire 
land  or  water  In  theae  areaa  and  regulate 
thalr  pubUe  \iae. 

Bep.  Bxasxar  TkNzm  (D-N.T.),  and  mora 
recently  Sen.  Robxbt  P.  Kxkmxdt  (D-N.T.). 
have  proposed  creating  a  Long  laland  Na- 
tional Wetlands  Recreation  Area  to  protect 
some  16.000  acres  of  marsh  on  Hempstead 
and  Oyster  Bays  through  Pederal  acquisition 
or  management.  Thto  measure,  if  approved, 
could  set  a  pattern  for  other  areaa. 

These   and   other   possible   proposato   are 
being  studied  by  Admlntotkation  pollcymak*: 
era  who  hope  to  send  their  own  legislative 
entry  to  Capitol  Hill  later  thto  year. 

While  substantial  controls  of  pollutloa 
sources  are  either  on  the  books  or  before 
Congress  In  the  President's  "Clean  Rivera 
Restoration"  bill.  Government  ofllciato  are 
concerned  about  research  and  planning 
needs  and  such  related  problems  as  control 
of  harmful  dredging  and  Indlacrlmlnate  land 
uae  In  estuary  areaa.  Aa  yet.  they  aren't 
ready  to  discuss  specific  U^slatlon. 

Meanwhile,  several  atatea.  among  them 
Massachusetts.  New  Tork,  Rhode  Island  and 
California,  have  taken  steps  to  protect  their 
estuaries  through  planning  financial  and 
technical  aid.  Boning  or  oontroto  on  dredging. 

StUl,  public  apathy  and  the  oppoaiUon  or 
commercial  intaraste  promtoe  the  consferva- 
tlonlsta  a  long,  tough  battle. 

"As  a  vtoitor  here,"  Intertor'a  Gottsehalk 
remarkad  to  the  OuU  Statea  Marine  Vtoh- 
eriea  C«nmtoalon  at  JBUoxl.  Mtoa.,  In  March. 
"I  detect  or  auspeet  a  regional  lack  of 
regard  for  tba  balanced  plctapa  pt  nat- 
ural resource  conaervatlon.  and  a  praoceu- 
patlon  with  'economic  progress'  In  exploiting, 
natural  resouroes. 

"At  tha  same  tl9^e."  he  added.  "Z  aota 
hopeful  If  belated  Sttrrlnga  of  public  recog- 
nition that  unlimited  exploration  may  lead 
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to  dlaacter,  that  erltteal  Mtuartiu  babltata 
most  ba  protoetad  and  pnaarved.'* 

Booii  tUxrba^  can  ba  notad  thaaa  dan  tn 
WaatHnyton  aa  waU. 


HEI*    FOR    THE     HOUSEWIFE    IN 
BUYINQ  MEAT 

Mr.  LONG  of  MiaaoiiTi.  Mr.  President 
m^t  Is  a  big  part  of  any  housewife's 
rooa  budget  On  average,  we  attend 
•bout  30  perottit  of  our  food  dollar  for 
meat  and  poultry. 
'  Atd  IB  getting  a  good  buy,  then.  Is  lin- 
pwtant  to  all  of  us.  It  is  available  In 
most  food  stores  In  the  form  of  the 
VSDA—VB.  Department  of  Agrleul- 
tura— grade  mark. 

The  familiar  shield-shaped  grade  mark 
appears  oo  about  U  percent  of  the  beef 
cuts  sold  In  grocery  stores.  Shoppers 
who  understand  Its  meaning  and  are 
VuMed  by  it  can  be  sure  of  getting  the 
qtiallty  they  want  and  pay  for. 

U  you  want  the  best,  you  can  probably 
tod  a  store  that  sells  the  top  grade.  UjB. 
Prime.  Most  cuts  of  this  grade  are  very 
tender.  Juicy,  and  flavorful. 

TJB.  Choice  Is  the  most  popular  grade 
of  beef  with  most  consumers  and  more  of 
it  Is  sold  than  any  other  grade.  You  can 
depend  on  Choice  roasts  and  steaks  to 
be  consistently  tender  and  Juicy  and  have 
a  wdl-developed  flavor. 

.Thrifty  shoppers  often  favor  U-S. 
Gkwd  or  TJB.  Standard  beef,  because  it 
has  less  fat  than  the  higher  grades.  Beef 
of  these  grades  is  not  as  Juicy  or  flavor- 
ful as  Choice  or  Prime,  but  is  Just  as 
nutritious. 

Shoppers  can  depend  on  these  USDA 
guides  to  qualify  in  buying  beef  because 
beef  is  graded  by  Impartial  Government 
sraders  who  are  expertB  in  Juddng  the 
quaUty.  Quality  of  beef  is  almost  im- 
PQssitde  to  Judge  in  the  rvtafl  cut. 
Graders,  therefore.  look  at  the  whole  ear- 
oass  or  large  i^cdesale  cuts.  Grade  ia 
determined  on  the  basis  of  XJJB  stand- 
ards which  detail  the  requlronents  for 
each  quality  grade.  The  factors  which 
determine  the  quality  grade  are  those 
which  experience,  and  research,  have 
■bown  to  be  related  to  eating  quality. 

Some  460  graders,  employed  by  the 
USDA's  Consumer  and  Markirtlng  Serv- 
ice, provide  meat  grading  serrlee 
throughout  the  country  to  those  who  re- 
quest it.  Itisprovidedonafee-for-serv- 
los  basis. 

The  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
which  admlnistws  aU  D8DA  grading  pro-' 
JSf?*  ■^•«  ««  tbat  the  grader  in 
California  Is  Inteiprettng  the  nattenaUy 
mUform  VB.  beef  standards  In  the  same 
ftablon  as  is  the  grader  In  Niew  York, 

Thus  consumers  in  an  parts  of  this 
QowUiT  can  rely  on  the  USDA  grades  for 
bsef  to  mean  the  sams  thing  no  matter 

wasrs  thsy  live  or  when  Ihsy  shon. 


disasters  from  tornadoes  to  blizsards. 
TbA  proposal.  I  believe,  is  a  sound  one 
and  should  be  Implemented. 

Of  partloilar  Interest  to  me  is  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  the  flow  of  severe 
weather  data  tnm  the  source  of  the  re- 
port to  the  puldlc.  The  proposal  notes 
there  is  no  single  ssrstem  for  mass  dis- 
semination of  the  inftamation th^t  in 

many  cases  alert  procedures  have  beoi 
improviaed. 

In  my  own  State  ot  Kansas,  the  broad- 
casters have  worked  out  a  system,  which 
I  fed  deserves  commendation.  The 
Kansas  Assodaticm  of  Radio  Bn>adcast- 
ers.  working  with  what  is  now  the  Envi- 
ronmental Science  Services  Administra- 
tion, developed  an  expanded  weather 
Information  teletyiw  circuit. 

Stations  subscribing  to  the  circuit  re- 
ceive not  only  the  regular  weather  in- 
formation from  Government  forecasters 
and  meteorological  stations  aerosa  the 
State,  but  information  fnmi  two  State 
law  enforcement  agendes  as  well. 

When  severe  weather  threatens  or 
strikes,  the  subscribers  can  receive.  In  a 
matter  of  minutes.  Informatim  from 
Kansas  highway  patrolmen  or  Kansas 
Turnpike  Authority  officers  at  or  near 
the  scene  of  the  storm.  This  has  en- 
abled broadcast  stations  on  the  circuit 
to  provide  the  public  with  continually 
updated  and  fresh  informaticm  about  a 
spedflc  storm.  They  are  alerting,  with- 
out alarming.  The  viewers  and  listeners 
know  where  the  storm  is  at  a  given  mo- 
ment without  having  to  wait  and  see. 

The  system  has  proved  invaluable 
tbroughout  the  year  v^ether  an  ice 
storm,  Ulnard,  or  severe  thunderstorm 
was  on  the  way. 

It  is  Important  to  note  this  system  was 
the  product  of  initiative  and  a  feeling 
of  public  service  on  the  part  of  the  Kan- 
sas Association  of  Radio  Broadcasters 
who  took  it  upon  themselves  to  better 
serve  their  public. 

unfortunately  the  service  costs  more 
money  than  the  usual  weather  informa- 
tion teletype  circuit,  and  some  stations 
caiuot.  flnandally,  budget  the  extra  ex- 
pense. They  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments, which.  I  might  add.  have  met  the 
need. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  broadcasters 
across  the  oountry  would  welcome  an 
improvsd  system  of  natural  disaster 
wnlng— a  coordinated  effort  to  permit 
them  to  better  provide  their  listeners 
and  viewers  with  the  necessary  daU  in 
time  of  emergency.  Obviously  not  every 
group  of  broadcasters  can.  within  itself, 
make  the  type  of  arrangement  success- 
fully implemented  by  Kansas  broad- 
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A  NATURAL  DMA8TKR  WARNING 

i '    1  SYsmc  , 

-1B\»  PBAHBON.  Mr.  FMsldaat.  the 
OMMttwoe  Department,  throi«h  Its  In- 
Jlrontaiintal  Sctanoe  Sarvloes  Admlnls- 
Si^*!5f'2?P'*^  '^  nationwide  NM- 
»«  ^nnOAmcom^^^^^p^^  of  natural 


Obviously  not  every  area  <»-  regional 
group  at  broadeastoB  can  establish  the 
same  type  of  arrangement  which  is  pres- 
et to  KanMS.  Pot  that  reason  I  feel 
the  proposed  NADWARN  system  is  of 
vital  Importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  aay  cel- 
leagUM  to  study  the  propsaal  and  sui>> 
porttt.  ^^ 

WPTIRKD  HURT  BY  INFLATION 

Mr.  SYMXNGTOR.  MT.  Prtddent.  the 
nine  of  the  American  doDar.  both  hen 


and  abroad,  has  always  beoi  a  matter  of 
prime  concern. 

In  this  cormeetlon.  the  rlsliw  cost  of 
Uvlng  could  so<«  give  serious  problemi 
to  aU  those  ekferly  Americans  who  de- 
p««l  almost  entirely  on  sodal  securttr 
benefit  checks.  ^ 

Tba  doUar  aaved  ana  yaar  ago  la  now  wortti 
only  about  »7<.  ^ 

This  sUtlstlc.  plus  other  observaUons 
worthy  of  thought,  are  presented  in  a 
recent  column  by  Sylvia  FMier. 

Noting  that  the  brunt  of  inflation  is 
borne  by  ttu>se  living  on  fixed  or  stow 
rising  pensions.  Miss  Porter  points  out 
the  need  to  strive  for  savings  and  invest- 
ments with  which  to  supplonent  pension 
benefits. 

I  ask  uiuuiimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscohb 
as  follows: 

(Ftxxn  tba  Kvenlng  star.  May  34,  19«6) 
TooB    Ifomr'a    Wobth-^-Rriikd   Httkt  it 

IlTFLATION 

(By  Sylvia  Fortar) 

The  rtderty  Amariean  couple  who  retliM 
In  I960  and  quaUfled  for  the  then  $120  niAzl. 
mum  monthly  benefit  U  now  lacelvlBs 
Sl«8.eo— reflecting  the  Increaaes  In  benefit 
levela  over  the  yean.  But  because  of  the 
relentleas  climb  In  Uvlng  coeta  In  these  16 
yean,  thU  couple's  "real"  incc«ne  has  been 
ralaed,  not  »48.fl0,  but  only  $6.67  a  month. 
In  actual  comparative  buying  power  today 
tha  ai68.0O  benefit  check  shrinks  to  Siao.ST. 

The  very  eldeily  couple  who  ratlred  as  far 
back  as  1940  and  drew  that  year's  top  $eB.40 
In  monthly  social  security  beneflts  Is  now  re- 
oelvtag  S162.fiO — or  mora  than  double  tba 
benefit  a  quarter-century  ago.  But  because 
of  rising  living  coats,  this  couple's  benefit 
check  wui  actuaUy  buy  $1.32  leas  than  In 

Brfore  social  security  beneflto  were  raised  7 
percent  aeroa  ttia  bourd  laat  year,  the  maH- 
mum  being  received  by  retired  couples  was 
the  eqtilvalent  of  Just  3  cents  more  in  buy- 
ing power  than  the  "'«'«Tniim  received  In 
1060. 

«»w   STATlBTlCa 

These  statlsttca,  compUed  and  to  be  t«- 
l««*e<l  aoon,  by  the  Diversified  Investment 
Pund,  Inc.,  In  Kllaabeth,  N.J.,  lUustrate  the 
position  of  theae  who  depend  primarily  oo 
aodal  security  beneflta  and  underilne  the 
Importance  of  savings  and  inveatments  to 
aopplemant  retirement  Inooma.  In  fact,  the 
elderly  who  depend  entirely  on  social  s»- 
curlty  beoeflt  cbeeka  are  Just  barely  keeping 
up  with  the  rlatng  coat  of  Uvlng.  For  them 
there  is  no  flnanrtal  leeway  for  any  rise  In 
Uvlng  standarda  or  any  way  to  riiare  in  the 
ICatlon's  proapetily. 

atnee  i960  per  capita  pefarmaT  income  has 
nearly  doubled  to  todaya  $SJ7»— far  oat- 
pacing  tlM  M  percent  coat  ot  living  rlee. 
Kven  aaaomlng  a  UvlBg  ooat  rlae  tn  the  3H-S 
peroant  range  thla  year,  the  pay  cT  the  vast 
majority  ot  workars  will  rlae  enough  to  keep 
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m  contrast,  by  the  end  of  1066  weD  over 
haU  at  I066li  Social  Security  benefit  incraaa* 
will  have  keen  awaltowad  ky  inflation.  Tlw 
dollar  p«t  away  aS  tbe  «d  of  bMt  year  al- 
rea^  haa  dwlaSUod  la  value  to  lea 
M«:  the  4oilar  aavad  one  yew  ago  to 
worth  only  about  S7#. 


lUs  aroaloa  may  Btm  ba  Imperceptible  to 
the  yoong  wortar.  But  it  la  baglnalng  to  dig 
daaply  UUo  the  badgat  at  tba  tattied  IndlvM- 
uaL   Dm  bran*  at  laflatlon  always  to  r 


be   """"""g 
Social  Security 
•berallaatloa  of 


by  theae  Uvlng  on  flaad  or  i  low-rtUng  pen- 
aoiw  and  by  tliaae  in  lowayy-pald  Jobs 

What  doaa  thto  mean? 

It  maana  that  thare  will 
pressure  agalnat  any  hlghei' 
))SBeflts  and  for  Incraaaed  I 
the  Social  Security  "amendi  liont  teat"  aUow- 
tng  only  thoee  In  earning  ^  before  Sodal 
Sseurlty  beneflta  are  reduct  4- 

It  means  that  we  who  iSe  now  working 
•ad  paying  tax  wUI  be  face  i  with  the  proa- 
peet  of  steeper  taxea  to  oovh-  beneflta  going 
to  those  already  out  ot  wots  force. 

It  means  that  we  are  no|«  even  oloaer  to 
tbe  point  at  which  the  working  public  wUI 
balk  at  paying  ever-blghet  Social  Security 
taxes  to  finance  that  ever-l  Madenlng,  ever- 
rising  beneflta.  ' 

It  means  there  wUl  be  moM  and  more  pres- 
mre  on  corporations  to  ex^^nd  and  extend 
pension  plana  for  retired  ettoloyeea,  to  de 
sign  pensions  to  keep  pace  with  price  rlaea 
■ad  to  loosen  mandatory  rei  vement  policies 

It  certainly  Is  a  meaaage   ■*  \  strive  for  sav 
logs,  Investments,  Inauranof, 
ment  pension  benefits. 
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REDIRBCTED    SCHOOL 
ORAM    WILL    NOT 
POOR  CHILDREN 


etc.  to  supple- 


MILK   PRO- 

jY  aid 


ident,  the 
Act.    which 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr. 
proposed  Child  Nutritiai 
would  result  in  an  SO-tercent  cut  in 
funds  for  the  special  milk  program  for 
schoolchildren,  is  prlmanhr  intended  to 
reach  needy  children  and  ihose  in  schools 
without  a  lunch  program.  However.  I 
ua.  convinced  that  the  progrsmi,  far  from 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  poor 
children,  would  result  in  a  reduction  in 
milk  consumption  among  i^ese  children. 

The  Department  of  A|Ticulture  esti- 
mates that  the  program  l#ill  bring  free 
milk  to  1  million  needy  cplldren  as  well 
•a  2  million  children  in  schools  without  a 
Kmch  program.  The  ncjady  would  get 
the  milk  free.  The  chilcboi  in  schools 
without  a  lunch  program  ^ould  pay  any- 
where from  3  to  5  cents  for  the  milk  with 
the  Federal  Government  ^pntributing  an 
additional  3  cents.  \ 

But  how  many  needy  chUdren  are  there 
in  the  United  States?  The  answer  is 
found  in  a  booklet  put  oiit  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  entitled  "Di- 
mensions of  Poverty  Itt  1964."  The 
booklet  was  revised  in  Deii^iber  of  1965. 

This  study  deflnes  thejpoor  as  those 
vending  one-third  or  vam  of  their  in- 
come for  food  and  having  |to  cvend  their 
witire  income  for  the  neMsslties  of  Mfe. 
This  is  an  especially  imtibrtant  defini- 
tion, for  It  is  quite  evidentlthat  such  fam- 
ilies would  find  it  almosi|lmpo8sible  to 
t^  on  the  added  burdeh  created  by  a 
■lash  in  the  school  milk  program  unless, 
«•  the  Department  of  Agriculture  indi- 
cUes,  such  a  slash  were  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  redirection  of  the  program 
that  would  suw)ly  the  cliOdren  of  these 
families  with  free  milk,   j 

According  to  the  OfllcB  of  Eocmomic 
Opportunity  there  are  Sjl  million  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  6  and  15  in  the 
poverty  class.  Of  this  nttnber,  the  De- 
P*rt«nent  of  Agriculturij  proposes  to 
*«•<*  1  million  through  the  revised 
wiool  milk  program.  The  other  7.1 
nuUon,  unless  they  attend  »  mstuxA  with- 
wt  a  lunch  program.  wU  have  to  pay 
Bs  full  cost  of  each  ha  I  pint  of  milk 


they  want  to  drink  at  a  mldmomlng  or 
mldaftemoon  recess. 

In  other  words,  to  provide  free  milk 
to  12  percent  of  the  ixwr  children  in  this 
Nation,  many  of  whom  are  receiving 
free  milk  imw  through  local  oactrUm- 
tlons  to  the  ihllk  program,  the  Depart- 
ment proposes  to  make  the  remaining  88 
percent  of  the  poor  dilldren  pay  twice 
what  th^  have  been  paying  heretofore  if 
they  were  receiving  milk  under  the  school 
milk  program.  Can  anyone  doidbt  that 
this  will  result  in  fewer  poor  children 
drinking  milk  in  mldmomlng  or  mld- 
aftemoon? TO  believe  otherwise  is 
simply  to  ignore  the  facts. 


THE  FAA  AND  JET  AIRCRAFT  AT 
NATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently three  major  newspapers  have 
carried  editorials  relating  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  and  the  current  situa- 
tion existing  at  Washington  National 
Airport  as  a  result  of  the  decision  to  per- 
mit Jets  to  use  it. 

Baltimore's  Evening  Sun,  In  an  edi- 
torial entiUed  "PoUcy,  Not  Pleas"  points 
out  "the  ridiculous  spectacle  of  the  PAA 
pleading  with  the  airlines  to  use  re- 
straint in  scheduling  further  flights  into 
and  out  of  National — asking  the  oper- 
ators not  to  do  what  the  Agency  has  said 
as  a  matter  of  principle  they  could  do." 

The  Evening  Sun's  editorial  strikes 
right  at  the  heart  of  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency — "a  supposedly  Impartial  regu- 
latory agency  has  no  business  running 
any  particular  airports."  My  bill,  S. 
3265,  would  alleviate  this  proUem  by  cre- 
ating a  separate  airport  board  to  operate 
both  National  and  Dulles,  independent 
of  the  FAA's  control.  This  step.  In  my 
(pinion,  would  go  far  toward  resolving 
the  omfiicting  interests  which  the  FAA 
currently  has  as  an  airport  operator  and 
a  safety  regulator. 

Washington's  Daily  News  also  com- 
mented on  the  "Escalation  at  National." 
An  article  by  Julian  Morrison  points  out 
that  the  FAA's  promise  of  short  haxil 
Jets  had  a  loophole.  National  Airport 
is  now  handling  one-stop  transcontinen- 
tal flights.  Before  jets  landed  at  Na- 
tional, we  were  informed  that  the  tdr- 
port  could  aooHxunodate  the  Jets.  We 
were  told  that  because  each  Jet  carries 
more  passengers  than  the  prop  pluies 
currently  in  service,  there  would  be 
fewer  total  flights.  This  obviously  is 
not  the  case — not  only  do  the  figures 
show  an  amazing  increase  in  passengers, 
but  they  show,  to  coin  a  phrase,  "a  near- 
stampede"  of  newly  scheduled  fiights  to 
the  seriously  overcrowded  airport. 

The  same  paper  carried  an  editorial 
urging  that  the  long-range  flights  be 
moved  out  of  National. 

The  Washington  Post,  which  was  a 
stanch  advocate  of  the  c»iglnal  decision 
to  ovea.  National  to  Jets  has  also  criticized 
the  timidity  of  the  FAA  in  permitthig 
direct  flights  to  destinations  well  beyond 
the  established  650  mile  radius. 

It  is  time  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  take  some  corrective  action. 

This  should  include,   as  a  minimum,  % 

plugging  of  the   existing   loophole;    a 


return  of  the  prime  flights  that  have 
been  removed  from  Dulles;  a  oelUng  od 
the  number  of  commeTdal  fllghta  to  b(g 
handled  at  National  so  as  to  nialhtatn 
high  standards  of  air  and  ground  safety; 
and  Immediate  efforts  to  oioourage  more 
satisfactory  air  service  from  Friendship 
and  Dulles. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  these  pertinent  comments 
in  the  Rkxmd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoaa, 
as  follows: 

(nt>m  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sim.  May  34. 

1966] 

PoucT,  Not  Plbab 

llie  original  dedalon  to  aUow  medlimi- 
range.  Jet  planes  at  National  Airport  was. 
we  think,  wrong  in  principle.  National  waa 
crowded  by  any  standards.  Friendship  Air- 
port, despite  the  gratifying  Increaae  ta  both 
scheduled  fllghta  and  paasengers,  to  atU  un- 
derututaed.  Dallea  Xntematlonal  Airport. 
constructed  at  «t«w»«nf  cost,  renudna  an 
empty,  echoing  expanse  of  terminal  tmlidlng 
and  unused  runwaya.  Uoreover.  both  Vtlend- 
ahip  and  Dulles  were  spedfleaUy  dealgned  for 
Jet  traffic. 

If  the  decision  was  wrong  in  principle  it 
now  seems  to  be  equally  dubious  in  prae- 
tlce.  Since  the  introduction  of  medium- 
range  Jet  traffic  on  April  34,  there  has  been 
a  "near  stampede"  (the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency's  own  words)  of  alillnea  aonklng  to 
cut  themselvea  in  on  National's  Jet  tndBe. 
Overcrowding  has  become  even  worse.  So 
now  we  have  the  rldlculoiu  spectacle  of  tha 
FAA  pleading  with  the  alrllnea  to  oaa 
reetralnt  in  scheduling  further  flights  into 
and  out  of  National— aaklng  the  operators 
not  to  do  what  the  agency  has  said  aa  a 
matter  of  prlndide  they  could  do. 

We  need  policy,  not  pleaa.  SpectfloaUy.  if 
the  FAA  cannot  bring  itaelf  to  reverae  ita 
original  dedalon.  It  can  at  least  put  a  flat 
limit  on  the  number  of  Jet  flights  to  and 
frOm  National,  based  not  only  on  ccmaidera- 
tlons  of  safety  but  on  the  capacity  of  tha 
ground  terminal  to  handle  passengers  con- 
veniently and  efllciently.  For  the  longer 
term,  the  FAA  ought  to  be  divorced  from  it 
proprietary  role  aa  tha  operator  ot  both  Na- 
tional and  Oullea  alrjMrta.  Aa  a  suppoeedly 
impartial  regulatory  agency,  it  haa  no  buat- 
neaa  running  any  particular  airports.  Tba 
sooner  it  to  diveoted  of  direct  responatbUl^ 
for  National  and  Dullaa.  the  more  fieadom  it 
wm  have  to  make  objective,  dlalntereatad  de- 
claiona  on  such  vital  matters  aa  how  much 
Jet  traffic  ahould  be  aUowed  whara. 

[Ftam  the  DaUy  Newa,  May  37.  IMS] 

ESCAUlTIOir    AT    NATIOKai. 

Ibe  Federal  Aviation.  Agency,  wa  think.  Is 
on  sound  ground  in  urging  the  alillaaa  now 
flying  Jeta  into  National  Airport  in  tncraaslag 
numbers,  to  exeretoe  "reatialnt  and  stataa- 
manahlp"  and  awiteh  their  tranaconttnental 
flights  to  either  IhiUai  or  Friendship. 

Tii«  dectolon  to  open  National  to  Jata  waa 
predicated  on  Ita  dose-la  oonventenee.  the 
fact  that  the  email  Jets  are  dealgned  tor  rela- 
tively "short-haul"  fllghta.  and  tha  faot  thaS 
in  a  decade  or  leas  few  eommerelal  alrilnsta 
wlU  be  powered  by  platon  englnee. 

But  in  their  eagamaaa  to  serve  the  puMlo 
from  National,  tha  alrlUiea  may  aooa  reaok 
the  point  of  dlmlnlaMng  retuma. 

National  to  badly  otecorowdad.  Ita  ground 
facmuea  for  handling  paasangwi  woaCnily 
obeolete.  It's  quite  the  reveae  at  msndAlp 
and  Dallaa. 

Ttoa.  It  takes  longer  to  reach  either  outr 
lying  airport  from  downtown,  but  on  loag- 
dlatanee  fllghta  UUs  dtoadvantace  to  largely 


UM2 
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Tb«  MbfUaM  mlfht  vatl  bear  la  alnd  tbat 
la  ^M  pMt  the  Oovmuiuat  tus  vamad  oth- 
v^latiMtrlas  to  oorreet  »  sltuAtlOin  la  their 
hbtuM  of  lUTe  It  done  for  them. 


[>*<0BB  the  Dally  News.  May  VI,  1968] 

Ita  PaoaracT  Jm  Tuamnnoie    Jaie  Batb 

Natiomal  Tbuohai,  Buuhmo 

( By  JuUan  Morrlaon ) 

National  Airport  la  startliig  to  look  like  a 

rafu«a  center  since  Jeta  are  luSng  it. 

The  Jeta  were  auj^oeed  to  be  atiletly  ahort 
haul,  the  Vadaral  AvUtton  Agency  pramlaed, 
btt*.  as  la  npkUy  becwnlng  evident,  there 
vaa  a  loophole  In  the  deal. 

LOMO   BAT7L8  TOO 

Itaaaoontlnental  Jeta  are  ualng  National 
by  scheduling  brief  stops  in  Chicago  or  St. 
liOuls— dtlea  qiuUlfylng  under  the  "ahort- 
haul"  definition. 

How  much  traffic  at  National  Increased 
alnoe  Jets  first  landed  there  on  April  M  la 
ahown  In  the  schedules  filed  by  the  »«»■"'« tr 
with  the  Civil  Aeroaautlca  Board. 

On  that  April  Sunday,  *irit«tff  made  a 
toial  of  102  Jet  and  638  propeUer-drlTen 
fllghU  In  and  out  of  National. 

As  of  last  week,  they  had  added  eight 
prc^ller-drlven  flights  and  on  Jiue  1  they 
-plan  to  have  10  more  Jet  flights  and  14  more 
prop  trips. 

On  July  1.  Jet  fllghta  will  have  Jxmiped  to 
133  a  day  and  prop  flights  wUl  be  up  by  four 
ovw  the  April  figures. 

By  August.  Jet  traffic  wUl  go  up  to  138 
filghts  a  day  while  prop  tripe  will  remain 
four  higher  than  In  April. 


PAaaKNOBwaQi 

Paaaenger  traffic  at  NaUonal  was  up  80  per 
oeat  In  April  over  the  figure  for  April  of  IMS, 
even  with  only  one  week  of  Jet  operatlona. 

Since  the  small  Jets  have  much  greater 
capacity  than  most  prop  airliners,  passenger 
traffic  la  expected  to  Increase  tremendously. 

The  FAA  la  attempting  to  persuade  alrtlaes 
to  switch  their  oue«stai>  transcontinental 
trips  to  either  Dullee  or  Friendship  and  baa 
asked  them  "Xo  nee  restraint  and  stataemaa- 
ablp"  to  av<^d  further  crowding  at  national. 

(May  31.  IMd) 

TBS    OOLDBN    OOOSB 

Tor  the  airlines  that  service  Washington, 
eaeh  jet  crammed  with  passengers  that  lands 
or  takes  off  represents  a  golden  goose.  Waah> 
Ingtoo  Is  a  boom  market  for  airline  travelers, 
with  the  monthly  Increase  In  passengers  run- 
ning well  ahead  ot  the  national  peicentage. 
The  trouble  is  that  aU  the  geeee  seem  to  want 
to  use  the  same  pond.  National  Airport. 

Before  the  Federal  Avlattoa  Agency,  the 
landlord  of  both  NaUonal  and  DuUes,  opened 
the  former  to  two-  and  three-engine  Jet 
trafllo  on  April  34.  it  received  solemn  assur- 
anoee  from  the  airllnee  that  they  would  not 
deoraaae  service  to  Dullee.  The  alrUnes  have 
not  violated  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  they 
lost  no  time  in  switching  to  National  prime 
tUne  Jet  filghts  to  major  markets  such  as 
Chicago  or.  In  the  cass  of  one  line,  adver- 
Uslng  one-stop  Jet  filghts  to  the  West  Coaat 
from  National. 

The  alrllnea  are  eager  to  use  National  and 
reluctant  to  uae  Dullee  because,  they  claim, 
there  U  no  passenger  demand  at  Dulles.  On 
ttM  other  hand,  untU  a  dealrabia  choice  of 
filghta  and  deatinatioos  la  oiade  available  by 
tiM  atrltaea.  bow  many  people  win  wont  to 
Hm  Dullest  FAA  alastatloa  ahow  an  increase 
In  paasengers,  airmail  and  cargo  at  the  Vlr- 
fbil»  Oeld,  bat  it  la  more  impreeaive  In  per- 
nantatee  thaa  la  aetual  flguna. 

Vbe  ooaeek>t  or  Nauooai  as  a  doae-la.  ahort 
haul  airport  and  DuUes  aa  the  looatlon  for 
taav  diataace  fllghta  to  valid.  Nor  should 
tha  artaoMBt  ovw  National  evolve  arooad 
Jatt  or  propa;  the  decision  to  allow  Jets  waa 
Justified  from  the  point  of  view  of  sal^. 


aolss  Isvel  aiMI  paaaenger  capacity.  As  a 
■mall-Jet  airport.  National  ideally  ahould 
handle  north-south  trafllc  east  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains.  The  FAA  showed  timidity 
in  penalttlng  direct  flights  to  St.  Louis.  Chi- 
cago and  other  western  cities  to  continue  op- 
erating from  Nattonal.  And  the  greedy  air- 
llnee are  courting  public  wrath  In  filling  the 
Waahlngton  skies  with  planea  waiting  to  land 
on  Ita  crowded  nmways. 

Speeding  the  development  of  DuUes  and 
keeping  a  sensible  ceiling  on  the  traffic  at 
National  Is  to  the  long  run  benefit  of  the  alr- 
Unes and  the  community,  if  the  airUnes 
cannot  agree  to  this  among  themselvee,  the 
FAA  wlU  eventuaUy  be  forced  to  order 
changes. 


^ittM  i,  i9ei 


WHY  REVISE  STATE 
CONBTITU'IIONS? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  B«r.  President,  many  of 
us  are  concerned  about  the  continued 
drift  of  governmental  powers  and  re- 
aponsibllities  away  from  State  and  local 
governments  and  toward  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  We  believe  this  trend  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  future  balance  of  power 
in  our  Federal  system.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  concede  that  one  of  the  reasons 
that  States  are  hard  pressed  today  to 
maintain  their  proper  place  In  our  Fed- 
eral syston  is  the  Jungle  of  restrictions 
and  archaic  prohibitions  contained  In  too 
many  of  our  State  constitutions.  These 
holdovers  from  an  earlier  day  frustrate 
efforts  by  conscientious  State  and  local 
officials  to  meet  the  legitimate  public 
service  needs  of  their  citizens,  and  there- 
by provide  a  ready  excuse  for  those  who 
prefer  to  see  most  governmental  activi- 
ties handled  by  Washington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rccoro  an  excellent  arti- 
cle that  effectively  speaks  to  the  problem 
by  Mr.  C.  Emerson  Murry.  director  of 
the  North  Dakota  Legislative  Research 
Committee.  tiUed  "Why  Revise  State 
Constitutions?"  contained  in  the  May 
1966  BuUetln  of  the  North  Dakota  League 
of  Municipalities. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  to  the 
attention  of  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  may  not  be  familiar  with  it  the  1966 
State  legislative  program  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. I  have  been  a  member  of  this 
COTunlsslon  since  its  inception,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  EHvn«]  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
IMr.  MmxaJ.  This  publication,  avail- 
able on  request  from  the  commission, 
contains  a  compilation  of  all  its  State 
legislative  proposals  with  draft  bills  to 
carry  out  commission  recommendatioDs. 
A  number  of  the  model  constitutional 
and  statutory  provisions  contained  in  the 
State  legislative  program  deal  specifi- 
cally with  those  barriers  to  modernizing 
the  structure,  functions,  and  powers  of 
State  and  local  governments  which  are 
described  by  Mr.  Murry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RkcoaD. 
as  follows: 

Wht  Rkvisx  Stats  OoNSTrnmoits? 
(By  C.  Kmenon  Murry.  director,  Ncrth 
Dakota  Legislative  Research  Committee) 
(NoTS.— Mr.  Murry.  who  holds  degrees  In 
buslnees  admlnlstrauon  and  law,  bas  been 
dlreetor  of  the  North  Dakota  Legislative  Ra- 
^  Ccoualttea.  the  Integrated  leglslattve 


service  a«ency  of  the  aUte.  for  16  yearn,  hs 
U  a  former  member  of  the  esecuttve  oomaJT 
tee  of  the  National  LeglaUUve  Conferene*^ 
a  member  of  the  Model  Laws  Commltteeof 
the  CooncU  of  State  OovernmenU,  and  bat 
served  on  a  number  of  interstate  ana  na. 
tional  committees.) 

Instead  of  being  documento  to  secure  baste 
righu,  needs  and  freedoms,  state  consutu- 
tlons  have  become  such  a  jungle  of  restrtc- 
Uons  and  delegations,  statutory  directiTM 
and  admlnutrative  detaU  that  they  chron- 
icaily  frustrate  effective  stata  and  local 
government.  ^^ 

Aa  the  poUcy-maklng  branch,  the  legisla- 
ture is  the  basic  Instrument  of  responsible 
state  and  local  government.  Although  legls- 
Uturee  are  the  key  to  the  vitality  and 
strength  of  the  states  as  a  part  of  the 
American  federal  system,  it  is  prlncipalli 
upon  thU  branch  that  the  self-imposed  re- 
strictions of  state  constitutions  operate  most 
effecUvely  to  throtUe  vital  decisions  affecting 
state  and  local  government. 

It  is  basic  that  Congrees  U  clothed  only 
with  such  powers  as  are  speclflcally  dele- 
gated to  it  by  the  United  States  constitution. 
State  legislatures  were  Intended  to  have  sU 
governmental  power  not  delegated  to  the  nl- 
Uonal  government  or  spedflcaUy  denied 
them  by  their  own  constitutions. 

In  practice,  however,  the  limitations  and 
restrictions  in  states'  constitutions  are  al- 
most without  number.  In  addition,  most 
oonsUtuUons  contain  specific  delegations  of 
power  or  duties  which  become  restrictions 
because,  when  a  constitution  says  a  given 
matter  may  be  handled  by  the  legislature  In 
a  certain  way,  it  has  usually  been  construed 
by  the  courte  to  mean  it  must  be  bandied 
In  that  way.  Thus,  rather  than  serving  ai 
authority  for  the  leglalature  to  act  on  new 
problems  the  constitution  has  become  a 
device  which  too  often  prevenu  an  effective 
legislative  response  to  growing  and  expand- 
ing needs  and  demands  of  citizens  and  local 
government. 

The  people  have  denied  themselvee  their 
strongeet  Instrument  for  effective  state  gov- 
emment,  the  only  agency  that  could  exercise 
this  residual  power  effectively,  the  legisls- 
turea.  A  no-man's-land  results  which  tbe 
state  and  Ito  poUtical  subdivisions  may  not 
enter.  The  states  themselves  have  created  a 
vacuimi  they  refuse  to  permit  themselves  to 
flu.  The  political  or  governmental  world  is 
no  more  tolerant  of  a  vacuum  than  is  the 
physical  world  and  this  self-denial  on  the 
part  of  the  states  has  become  one  of  the 
clear  causes  of  the  increase  in  the  power  of 
the  federal  government.  Yet,  whUe  the 
states  loudly  lament  this  Increase  In 
federal  power,  they  have  largely  failed  to  put 
their  own  houses  in  order  so  aa  to  make  fed- 
eral action  unneoeesary. 

How  did  aU  this  come  about?  During  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  popular 
confidence  in  state  legislaturee  was  sbaksn 
by  land  scandals.  Improper  Issuance  of  special 
prfvUege  corporate  and  banking  charten. 
reckless  spending,  borrowing  and  investment 
of  pubUc  funds  In  intemsl  improvements. 
and  the  passage  of  laws  for  special  interests 
and  parttoular  localities.  The  strong  gov- 
ernor idea  waa  unpopular,  too,  a  carry-over 
of  the  distaste  stlU  felt  against  tbe  king's 
governors  of  colonial  days.  The  caipet- 
bagger  legislatures  of  reconstruction  days 
contributed  to  the  loss  of  prestige — a  loa 
from  which  legislatures  never  fully  recovered. 
Restrictions  and  Inhibitions  reached  their 
height  In  1880  when  four  new  states — North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana  and  Wash- 
ington— were  admitted  to  the  union.  Their 
constitutions  were  slmUar  In  that  they 
adopted  not  only  the  most  restrictive  provi- 
sions of  legislative  power  found  In  the  con- 
stitutions of  older  states  but  went  even 
farther  in  including  extensive  legtslation  and 
administrative  detaU.  OoBsequentiy,  these 
■tataa  are  locked  la  chain  step  to  the  lean. 
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prooedtu'es  and  solutions  to  problems  of  1880. 
The  framers  seemed  to  ha  its  thought  that 
ttete  government  would  always  be  In  tbe 
hands  of  scoundrels  and  that  it  was  neces- 
mry  to  compel  them  to  fo^lpw  the  detaUed 

flHnlons.  They 
Stitutlon  should 
I  for  the  protec- 
Blr  government 
im  one  another. 


eourse  laid  out  by  their 
failed  to  recognize  that  a 
be  a  statement  of  prtnclpl 
tion  of  the  people  from 
and  not  to  protect  people  f) 
which  is  the  purpoee  of  statutes.  They  alao 
(siled  to  recognize  that  tbe  constitution 
ihould  provide  only  the  solid  framework  to 
bang  the  provisions  for  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment upon  and  not  to  ocmpletely  create 
and  forever  govern  them  in  ai  taU. 

In  practice,  state  constin  itlonal  conven- 
tions have  not  been  all-wis*.  The  delegates 
did  not  see  far  into  tbe  fKiture  and  their 
Judgment  was  not  better  than  that  of  the 
citizens  who  came  after  them.  Reetrlctions 
they  imposed  have  not  prevehted  state  legis- 
latures from  occasionally  Boding  ways  of 
repeating  mistakes  of  earlier  days  and  there 
It  ample  evidence  that  a^y  good  accom- 
plished has  been  far  outwelgAied  by  tbe  harm 
done.  With  today's  highly  Uierate  citizenry, 
rapid  communication,  and  Mert  radio,  tele- 
vision and  newspapers,  we  need  not  rely  only 
apon  the  constitution  to  save  us  from  diad 
toOclals.  The  early  constitution-makers 
have  prevented  good  leglsllitors  and  other 
itste  and  local  officials  from!  meeting  today's 
challenges. 

Fortunately,  there  is  nov 
place  proper  power  and  ree; 
legislatures  and  to  confine 
the  establishment  of  print 
can  l>e  seen  in  the  new 
Georgia,    Missouri,    New    J^ 
AlsBka  and  HawaU. 

The  need  today  Is  for  st 
capable  of  exercising  all  po^ 
it,  able  to  act  promptiy  and  decisively  in  the 
fsce  of  new  and  critical  publli^  problems.  The 
legislature  and  state  and  l(Mal  govermnent 
fsnerally  must  be  iin»hMririU^  from  unrea- 
Moable  cotutitutional  reateidtlons  to  make 
them  capable  of  meeting  this  need.  State 
(Dvemment  cannot  be  expected  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  this  day  wltn  a  constitution 
that  ties  one  arm  behind  ita  back.  The 
piscing  of  greater  authority  and  responsi- 
bility in  state  government  wUV  in  itself  create 
inater  public  interest  In  it;  resulting  In  a 
pester  challenge  to  a  greater  number  of 
itr(»ig  and  able  men  to  seek  public  offices, 
and  begin  the  process  of  mvltallzation  of 
Itste  and  local  govermnente.  If  we  give  our- 
•elves  the  capacity  to  govern,  we  might  de- 
wlop  the  will  to  govern. 

Unless  we  have  the  deelre  jsnd  the  will  to 
do  so,  we  are  confessing  the  faUure  of  our 
American  dream  of  the  Amcfican  stote-fed- 
trsl  system. 
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INDIANA  SESQUICEafTTENNIAL 


Mr.  BAYH.    Mr.  Presidi 
I  received  a  tribute  honoi 
•aqulcentennial  year  whi( 
»ny  Hoosler  proud.    Eigh 
bers  of  the  Holy  Family 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  sent  me  a 
10  poems   praising    the 
oeauty  of  Hoosierland. 

The   Civics    Club    modi 
J<»n  of  Arc.  CSA,  is  a  f ; 
TOO  formerly  taught  in  : 
Jw  7  years.   Shehascarrii 
»e  State  with  her  and 
JJth  these  young  people 
This  year  her  Holy  P( 
»rai  the  Good  Citizenship,  ««««.  «« 
^«M6t  honor  which  can  Ua  achieved  by 
»6  5.000  Cathtdic  civic  clu  *  throughout 
«e  Nation. 
^Accompanying  the  poemi  i 


this  week 
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would  make 
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illection  of 
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ator,    Sister 
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her  love  for 

shared  it 

New  York. 

Civics  Club 

Awsu-d.  the 


«ww»  written  by  the  students.     Mr 


were  several 


President.  I  aak  unanimous  consent  that 
the  collection  of  poems  and  the  Intro- 
ductory letter  from  Bemadette  Kassler 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko, 
as  follows: 

„  Mat  26,  1060. 

Hon.  BixcR  Bath. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WatkingUm,  DX!. 

DxAS  Six:  The  members  of  the  Holy  nunlly 
Civics  Club  want  to  offer  you  and  the  people 
of  your  state  their  deepest  congratulations. 
How  proud  you  must  be  on  Indiana's  ISOth 
anniversary  as  a  state  I 

We  felt  that  such  an  important  occasion 
aa  this  deserved  more  recognition  than  Just 
a  letter.  Sister  Joan  of  Arc.  our  club  mod- 
erator, suggested  that  we  write  poems.  You 
will  find  with  this  letter  the  resulte  of  our 
poetic  efforte.  They  may  not  be  the  best, 
but  If  you  could  read  between  the  lines 
you  would  find  the  proud  and  sincere  wishes 
of  New  York  City  children  for  aU  BooaUra. 
Best  wishes, 

BSBMADSTTS 


Indiana's  Lonoivitt 
(By  Richard  Spevak) 
In  1816  It  became  a  state 
One  hundred  fifty  years  great 
So  let's  all  Join  In  memorial 
Por    Indiana's   Sesquloentennlal. 

One  hundred  fifty  prosperous  yeara 
Many  more  it  will  also  share 
The  Booster  State  of  Indiana 
The  "Croesroetds  of  America". 

R'om  East  to  West 
WUl  come  congratulations 
And  this  the  greatest 
Comes  from  East  NOT  West. 

iMsuirA'a  Fxbsts 
(By  Thomas  O'Gara) 
Indiana  has  many  Pirate 
Like  the  International  auto  raea 
Indianapolis  Is  Ito  home 
Of  the  International  Auto  Doma. 

Indiana  baa  many  great  men 
Like  Henrelcks  and  Falrbtuiks 
And   Colfax— aU   Hoosler  resldenta 
Indiana's  known  as  "Mother  of  the 
Vice  Presldento". 

HtrwDssD  Futt  Phospsxous  Txais 

(By  Robert  Klein) 
There  was  a  great  race 
That  began  in  1909 
"Twas  a  fifty-mUe  hour  race 
A  great  speed  at  that  time. 

Ito  flag  has  golden  stars 

And  a  field  of  deep  blue 
Ito  colors  show  wide  and  far 

Tbe  state  Is  loyal  and  true. 

Cardinals  are  there  galore 
Red  for  the  blood  Hooslers  shed 

m  aU  the  nation's  wars 
To  preserve  America.  let  It  be  said. 

Three  cheers  then 

To  this  progressive  State 
Indiana.  Indiana 

TO  you  from  New  York  State. 

XmiANA  Hooaio  Stats 
(By  Jeannlne  Barone) 
A  word  for  this  particular  state 
Ito  ao&  of  Llnooln-Douglas  debate 
Indiana  honors  Ito  graatsst  son 
Abe  TJnoian,  the  etoetion  he  won. 

Tbe  HOOSmt  state,  I  might  imply 
A  fumy  aamel    You'U  wonder  why 
Oem,  a  product  very  weU  known 
Indiana's  churches  made  of  limestone. 


Special  dau^iter  of  oar  Natloa 
To  you  congratulations 
May  Ood's  grace  be  yours 
For  160  years  more. 

SoM  OF  Indiana 
(By  Linda  Brunl) 
Pot  on  head  and  seeds  in  hand 
Johnny  Appleeeed  trod  Indiana  land 
To  plant  apple  seeds  one  by  one 
But  that's  not  aU  he  has  done. 

HS  watered  the  seed  'till  aU  grew  taU 
Ptom  Fort  Wayne  to  God  knows  where 
They  bloesomed  and  fruited  all 
To  the  delight  of  HooBlen  everywhere. 

DSAS  bntZANA 

(By  Ellen  Rogers) 
Nineteen  gold  stars 

And  a  gold  torch  too. 
Stand  In  a  lovely 
neld  of  blue. 

What  do  these  meanf 
Where  are  they  ftom? 

Ihls  I  wlU  ttU  you 
So  llstan,  and  come. 

They  are  the  signs 
Of  a  state  that  Is  true 

They  stand  for  Uberty 
And  enllghtment  too. 

The  state — Ito  name? 

Indiana  It  la 
It  deserves  all  the  fame 

That  anyone  can  glvsi 

Indiana  Wealth 
(By  Judy  Cervone) 
X  la  for  Industry  of  whloh  Ita  steel  Is  tops 
N  Is  for  nattire's  leading  com  cropa 
D  for  development  of  gas  and  coal  tnintf 
I  Is  for  Iron  and  mineral  reflnea 
A  la  for  Agrloulture,  where  lies  Ito  wealth 
N  la  for  Notre  Dame — edueationls  wealth 
A  is  for  the  Anniversary— 160  Hoosler's  aoorw 

Congratulations,  AU  Indlanacra 

Prom  New  York  Cltyers. 

A  Nation's  Mraar 
(By  Paul  Balti) 
A  land  once  wUd,  happy  and  free 
This  was  the  place  which  waa  meant  to  b* 

A  oontrtbutor  to  our  nation's  fieeclisu 
A  man  eaUed  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Covered    bridges 
streams 

Ihla  la  a  land  promising  untold  dreams, 
Sprawling  steel  mills  beloh  flam*  smote 
night 
This  Is  a  land  repreeentlng  America's  ml^t; 

This  u  a  land  which  has  earned  Ito  tii«» 
It  is  a  place  which  deserves  great  tame 
This   1966   'tis  celebrating  Ito  seqoloen. 
tennlal 
Xndlana-land    once   wild   now   hrapy   and 
special 

QuMuoua  Xkbuma 
(By  Bemadette  KaMlar) 
Land  of  celebration  on  Ito  160th  year 
I«nd  of  friendliness  and  cheer  you'll  iin^ 

there 
Land  of  sporto  and  aU  Important  races 
Land  of  parks  and  farms  and  glaolan 
Land  of  Indiana 

Land  of  beautiful  shruba  and  tuUp  tree* 
Land  of  «tTigti»g  wy^tfhals  and  nf^«rlti 
Land  of  Important  authors  and  ptaaldeata.  • 
Land  of  love  and  beauty  so  evident 
Land  of  Indiana 

Land  rich  in  liberty  and  freedom  for  til 
Land  without  hate  and  communist  walls 
Land  Whloh  Ood  has  ao  abundantiy  blan 
Land  of  greataess  aU  Hooslen  love  hmt  "^^ 
Land  of  Indiana 
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(By  Btfterft  C«lentene) 
TlM  ateto  tTM  to  a  TuUp  Tt«e 
Its  flowvr  to  a  p^ooy 
Tin  Cardliud  to  tbto  ctato's  bird 
Of  thto  you  pitrtMbly  luiva  hMUtL 

Tlito  stete't  flag  bM  »  (oldan  toreh 
A  IMd  of  blue  btdda  tMrt—n  «tan 
TO  rcprwent  the  oolonlw  anvv. 
Tb«  upparauMt  cUr  stanito  for 
true. 

Tb»   UmaoriMX   Day   Race   at   TndUnapolto 

Speedway 
Takae  place  near  tbe  and  of  the  montb  of  May 
Racing  can  drde  tbe  track 
To  travrt  800  mllea  back. 


•o 


THE  PUOBT  OF  CUBAN  REFUOEES 

Mr.  HART.  Ur.  President,  on  AprU 
37.  I  commented  In  the  Senate  on  the 
idlght  of  Cuban  refugees  In  third  co\m- 
tries— primarily  Biezloo  and  l^win— who 
were  unable  to  Jbln  members  of  their 
immediate  famines  In  the  United  States 
because  of  the  labor  clearance  require- 
ment of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  Amendments  of  199S. 

At  that  time  I  inserted  in  the  Rxcou 
a  letter  from  the  Dq^artment  of  State 
Indicating  that  possible  avenues  of  relief 
for  these  refugees  were  being  explored. 

I  was  ddlghted  to  learn  yesterday  that 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice 
have  agreed  upon  new  flrocediires  where- 
by the  labor  dearanc^,  requirement  will 
be  waived  for  Cuban  |l«fugees  in  third 
countries  who  are  the 'parents.  qMuses, 
or  minor  children  of  Vefugees  in  the 
XThltad  States.  Certainly  this  new  policy 
Is  consistent  with  the  principal  pur- 
poes  the  reunion  of  families— of  both 
the  Immigration  Act  Amendments  and 
the  Cuban  refugee  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  aide  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  press  release  of  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Justice  of 
IdMj  31»  1M6,  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoao. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  Joint  rfr- 
leass  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RBCORO.asfoUoirB: 
Joon  Pom  Rbuuub.  DsrAnnBn*  ov  arAix 

AMD  JVWTKX,  UaY  31.  IMS 

Under  new  proceduree,  Cuban  refugeoa  In 
Spain,  Mexico  and  other  eonntrtee  vbo  are 
tbe  parent*,  apousea  or  minor  ebUdren  of 
Cuban  refugeea  in  tbe  United  Statee  wlU  be 
granted  admtoalon  to  tbto  country  wltbout 
tbe  Labor  certtflcate  required  for  a  vtaa. 
.  Tbe  Oepartmeate  of  State  and  Juetloe 
agreed  upon  tbe  procedure*  In  cairylng  out 
(be  PnaldenV*  pledge  of  October  a.  10««.  to 
tbe  people  of  Cuba  "tbat  tboae  wbo  *eek 
refuge  bere  wUl  find  It." 

Tbe  new  procedure*  wUl  use  tbe  Attorney 
Oenejral'*  autbortty  under  Section  aia(d)  (5) 
of  tbe  Xmmlgiattoa  and  NattoaaUty  Act  to 
paroto  Into  tbe  Unltad  SUtes  people  wltbout 
visas.  Up  to  now.  tbe  autborlty  bas  been 
limited  to  refugees  coming  directly  from 
Cuba  to  tbe  United  States. 

A  number  ot  Cuban  refugeea  bave  Bed  and 
are  continuing  to,  llee  to  (bird  countrlee  al- 
(bougb  members  <ot  tbetr  Immediate  f  amUy 
are  la  tbe  Vnlted  Stetas  tn  parole  or  indefl- 
nlte  vohratary  depatttire  status.  Tbereafter 
Cuant  rsontoa  wttbin  tbe  United  States  in 
some  oaaes  bas  been  prevented  by  tbe  rvqutre- 
ment  of  Seetloa  au(a)(14)  of  tbe  new  law 
tbat  tbi^  obtain  a  X*bor  eerttftoatloo.  Tbe 
resuU  bas  been  (bat  many  of  (be  paranta, 
spousM  or  aOaor  eblldroa  of  Cubans  who 
bava  baea  parolad  into  ttke  United  8tat«  for 


an  Indefinite  stay  bare  been  eeparated  from 
tbste  cloeeet  retattvee. 

Tbto  situation  wlU  be  remedied  by  an  ex- 
tension of  tbe  preeent  "parole"  procedur«  to 
permit  tbe  reunion  of  all  *ucb  families  Just 
sa  tbe  Immigration  and  NaUcnallty  Act  now 
makes  special  proTlalon  for  tbe  Immedlato 
fammes  of  dtlsen*  and  resident  aUms. 


BUILDINO  PRACTICAL  FOLrXlCIANS 

BCr.  BREWSrilSU.  Bfr.  President,  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  city  of  Balti- 
more are  proud  of  their  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  In  particular.  Morgan 
State  College  stands  as  a  beacon  light  of 
educational  pursuit  because  of  the  di- 
versity in  its  academic  programs. 

Panunount  among  these  programs  is 
the  Institute  for  Political  Educatkm. 
The  Institute,  under  the  direction  of  its 
founder,  Dr.  O.  James  nonlng.  and  8ie 
capable  leadership  of  Augustus  A.  Adair, 
has  fostered  the  development  of  political 
education  In  Baltimore  City,  the  State 
of  Msu7land,  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  United  States. 


The  goal  of  the  Institute  for  Ptditical 
Education  Is  to  develop  practical  politi- 
cians and  to  develcv  an  interest  on  the 
part  of  students  and  the  community  in 
the  work  of  government.  The  institute 
in  pursuing  its  goal  has  developed  a 
unique  program,  not  only  in  Bflaryland, 
but  in  the  United  States. 


The  multifaceted  program  of  the  in- 
stitute Includes  : 

HPIrst.  Weekly  workshops.  Morgan 
students  arid  visiting  scholars  take  part 
in  we^ly  workshops  where  political  is- 
sues, candidates,  and  current  news  topics 
are  discussed.  Guest  speakers  fre- 
quently attend  giving  their  view  and 
Insights  on  Important  titles. 

Second.  Visiting  scholars.  Five  stu- 
dents are  brought  to  the  Morgan  campus 
from  other  coDeges  around  the  country 
to  participate  in  the  institute's  program 
with  the  Morgan  scholars. 

Third.  Summer  internships.  Se- 
lected students  are  placed  in  the  offices 
of  Maryland  legislators  and  those  of 
other  States  for  a  summer  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Fourth.  Faculty  teacher  collegium. 
Members  of  high  school  and  college  fac- 
ulties are  brought  to  the  campus  to  meet 
and  discuss  poUtks.  peofiie,  and 
problems. 

Fifth.  Politician  in  residence.  An 
important  person  In  "fM»»»l  politics 
9ends  a  weA  on  the  campus  invohrlng 
himself  with  the  students  in  discvMsioDs, 
speeches,  and  infonnal  group  meetings. 


Hie  institute  is  often  called  on  to  do 
research  work  and  projects  for  Individ- 
uals, dvlc  groups,  and  governmental  or- 
ganintions.  Its  most  recent  pubUcation 
WM  "Maryland:  A  FoUtlcal  Profile." 
This  woric.  an  independent  study  car- 
ried on  by  Vivian  O.  Ptersoii.  prwr  ntril 
a  county>by-eottnty  breakdown— indud- 
ing  BaltlmeeeCltgr— of  the  Stat*,  outlin- 
ing pertinent  facts  '**»vt"t"g  its  ponu- 
UtloD.  pollSkal  makM«>.  aadlti : 
leaders.    TIm  demand  for  ttala 

'-^ru'JDaT 


tion  has  been  so  great  that  a  second 
printing  has  been  ordered, 
pommai. 

Tlie  Fiml  Foundation  has  sponsoied 
this  program  since  1959,  and  has  seen  fit 
to  contribute  more  than  $250,000  to  it 
since  its  inception. 

The  progress  of  the  Institute  and  tbe 
quality  of  the  students  it  produces  have 
certainly  warranted  the  funds  thus 
spent.  The  services  which  it  perfoims 
and  the  success  of  its  efftHts  deserve 
commendation  by  all  those  interested  in 
better  government  and  a  healthy,  con- 
structive political  process. 

I  should  like  to  aalute  those  connected 
with  the  Institute,  and  the  president  and 
board  ot  trustees  of  Morgan  State  Col- 
lege for  their  insight  and  direction  in  de- 
veloping responsible  political  leaders. 


T70NEK  MAKES  AN  OFFER 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  T(M-k  Stock  Exchange  is  moving  and 
so  far  communities  in  46  States  and 
Canada  have  made  a  bid  for  the  Big 
Board.  Of  all  the  offers  the  exchange 
has  received  undoubtedly  the  most  in- 
teresting has  come  from  the  Alaska 
Indian  village  of  Tyonek,  across  Cook 
Inlet  from  Anchorage. 

Tyonek  is  a  thriving  community  with 
spirit  and  initiative.  Its  village  council, 
under  the  leadership  of  my  friend  Alfred 
S.  Kaloa,  Jr..  can  well  be  pround  of  the 
progress  which  has  been  made.  Over 
the  last  year  and  a  half  the  town  has  been 
rebuilt  with  healthful,  comfortable 
houses  for  all.  The  airstrip  is  in  good 
shape.  The  community  center  is  well 
equiived.  I  have  no  doubt  the  stock 
exchimge  would  be  able  to  operate  effi- 
ciently at  Tyondc  azKl  that,  after  bosl- 
neas  hours,  its  members  would  enjoy  tbe 
hunting  and  fishing — which  is  more  than 
New  York  can  offor. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  Tyonek 
on  its  initiative  and  I  urge  the  stock  ex* 
change  to  examine  carefully  the  merits 
of  the  Tyonek  proposal 

I  ask  unanlmoos  consent  that  sn 
article  by  John  F.  Lyons  in  yesterdayi 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  this  subject  may 
be  printed  in  the  Racoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorv, 
as  follows: 
"DxAX     Ma.     FomroM":     Bomb    Pajoczt. 

Othxxs   Orvta   to    Am   Sxchanos— Tbst 

PBovFa  Bomb  Cob  Srras  a*  Oxrre:  Tromx, 

Alaska:    "Ckmbboaos   or   thx   Woau" 
(By  Jobn F.Lyons) 

Htm  Toaxj-^A  Sll-pound  knight  on  a  mo- 
tcrlaed  bobbybcree  offered  to  rescue  tba 
pand  ^d  lady  of  Wall  Street  from  tbe  grip 
ot  tbe  big  dty.  Tlia  name  of  tbe  moden- 
day  Galabad  to  Homar  Pankey.  ("Some  peo- 
ple caU  me  Hanky  Pankey.")  Tbe  grand  oM 
lady,  of  oourae,  to  tbe  tax-bazrled  New  Tack 


Mr.  Pankey.  pietored  below  en  what 
(■mi  a  '*taat  Wsst  Vbglna  botse."  last  wi 
wrote  bto  propoeal  (o  Kattb  Fnnston.  pw*- 
«tont  of  tbe  Big  Board.  THe  band-vrtttoa 
latter  rsads  as  foUowa:  _ 

DBAS  Mfe.  PuMTuii:  1^  brotbsr  and  I  «lu 
1m%  yon  loeato  your  stock  exchange  on  tM 
PkankHn  OoM  Mine  In  Pauquler  County,  n. 
W»  wm  give  (be  exdMulge  101  acrea  of  toM 
frse.  It  to  near  WMrenton.  Va..  near  a  pa« 
iVa, 
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AdTsntagee  of  tbto  stta 
Dam  and  the  new  70, 
built  on  the  Bappabannc 
BiTera.    Building  ooxild  be 
gold  mine  abaft,  which  to 
wlU  give  you  a  bomb-proof 
■itlmated  tbto  IBI  acres 
excess  of  04,000,000.000  In 
your  exchange  would  be 
■tandard  once  again. 

lliere  to  an  anti-magnet^ 
buUdlng  would  be  buUt, 
170-8tory   high    building 
brokers  during  a  bad  "  Jol 
to  Jump  out  of  tbe 
float  gently  to  earth.  . 

There  to  plenty  of  watei 
and  you  and  I  know  that 
flower  nothing  beipe  a 
like  plenty  of  watered  stock . 

Well  I  hope  you  see  fit  tc 
Toura. 

Hi 


ed 


g  ^d 

ihnifm 
wlml^ma 
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Mew  Salem 

lake   to  be 

and  Bapldan 

Jt  over  tbe  old 

feet  deep  and 

Iter.   And  ft  to 

I  geld  valuee  In 

at  depth.    So 

on  the  gold 

field  where  tbe 
If  yon  put  up  a 
d   any    of   the 
market  tried 
they  would 


on  the  location 

jUke  a  beautiful 

f^it-rlBlng  market 


Itccept  thto  offer. 
N.  PAincxT. 


Tbe  61 -year-old  Mr.  Panldsy.  who  Uvea  In 
Ibrtlneburg.  w.  Va.,  aaya  h  iLand  hto  70-year- 
old  brother  are  serious  ipout  tbe  offer. 
"But  we'll  probably  just  f«t  a  form  totter 
back  from  Punston,"  aaya  pi»  youngw  Mr. 
Pankey. 

ActuaUy,  the  Pankey  b-othera.  probably 
iron't  get  a  form  letter,  but  nither  a  polite — 
and  pretty  witty — ^reply  fra  n  Mr.  Pxmston  to 
the  effect  that  aeveral  uttd  are  iinder  con- 
sideration and  tbe  Big  Boai  4  surely  apprecl- 
atea  the  klndneas  of  the  P  ibkeya.  It  wont 
be  an  outright  rejection  of  the  apot,  though 
it  certainly  won't  be  an  sc  :^ptance,  either. 

That  at  least,  U  the  touB  of  the  replies 
the  exchange  has  sent  oi  t  ao  f  ar  to  the 
roughly  600  offera  it  has  rec«  fved  alnce  Match, 
when  New  Tork  Mayor  Jobn  Lindsay  pro- 
posed a  60%  increase  in  the  stock  transfer 
tax  and  the  Big  Board  responded  with  a 
threat  to  leave  town. 

Ur.  Pankey'a  letter  to  ^ 
colorful  offer  to  date,  but 
An  Indian  tribe  In  Alaaka, 
offered  to  build  a  new  exchi  ij 
ration  at  no  cost  to  the  Big 
Mllor   baa   suggested   the 
med  aircraft  carrier  for  a 
tbUng  the  exchange  to  d 
and  Umply  raise  anchor  if  a 
io^KMed. 

The  chief  of  the  Indian  tijlbe  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Punston  that  Indians  once  owned  the 
Uland  of  Manbatten,  and  be  referred  to  tbe 
wie  for  a  handful  of  beads  as  "a  painful 
memory."  He  stUI  has  "a  Mr  of  tbe  beads." 
the  chief  said.  In  reply,  iU.  Punston  said: 
"At  one  chief  to  another,  iTkm  a  little  con- 
cerned by  your  statement  tbat  you  stlU  have 
•ome  of  thoee  17th  Century  Pfads.  Thto  sug- 
fwti  a  degree  of  flnanclairacumen  which 
n»akea  me  wonder  who  actUaUy  got  ■Mwnf«i 
In  the  Manhattan  real  estate  deal  of  1638. 

In  answer  to  a  propoeal  (1 
Bwve  to  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
would  refer  the  matter  to 
■ultants,  but  he  added:  ' 
bood  to  Sioux  PaUs  and  ,  »«..„  ^  »auub 
"tot  I  am  biased  In  favor  of  South  Dakota. 
■ .  .In  the  midst  of  a  hectto  sltuaUon  here 
to  new  York,  your  letter  cojnjured  up  many 
nappy  memories  for  me."     ^^ 


|rhaps  the  most 

Cs  a  close  race. 

Instance,  has 

on  Its  reser- 

A  former 

cchange   buy   a 

ling  floor,  en- 

at  any  port 

fer  tax  were 


Big  Board 
in  said  he 
real  estate  con- 
spent  my  boy- 
have  to  admit 


Borne  repUee  also  offer  e 
the  correspondents.    A  man 


ghtezmient  to 
1  Ink.  Atk.,  (or 


cattle,  and  he 

tbe  function 

Itten  tbat  the 

makeabeiter 


natance,  was  told  tbat  tbi  Istoek  axebange 

■■"t  a  place  to  buy  and  s«  " 

*ai  tent  several  pamphlets 

of  the  exchange.     (He  bad 

Wde-open  spaoee  of  ink  wo-«  «-«  .  ow, 

Place  than  New  Tork  for  cW^e  trading.) 

*|to«t  lett«8  to  the  exchantae.  of  coarse,  are 
™npubUc  ofllclato  bent  on '  convmdng  tbe 
Wg  Board  to  select  their  Ur  fp.  Tlioagb  the 
"W«  have  come  from  46  St  I  sea  and  Canada. 
«•  oiraest  share  are  fTom  1  few  Jereey  and 
^nnecticut,  which  Ur.  Pun  t  on  bas  said  an 
^e  obvious  two  places^  for  iftu  exdiange  to 


Otber  people  think  other  plaeea  ttw  Just 
as  obvious,  however.  The  mayor  of  BUllngs. 
Mont.,  called  bto  dty  "the  center  of  the  xml- 
verse,"  and  tbe  Alaska  Indians  pointed  out 
tbat  "the  area  of  Anchorage  to  truly  the  cross- 
roads of  the  world  .  .  .  centraUy  located  to 
all  Important  financial  centers  of  tbe  free 
world."  Chief  Allwrt  S.  Kaloa,  Jr.,  added: 
"We  also  point  out  that  In  the  Jet  age  of 
tomorrow  It  will  take  less  time  to  fly  trom 
New  Tork  City  to  Tyonek,  Alaska,  than  to 
drive  through  tbe  heavy  traffic  of  New  Tork 
to  Its  residential  suburbs." 

Some  pec^le  believe  that  tbe  exchange 
already  has  made  up  Its  mind  and  that  Tnfc 
Tyonek  and  BUllngs  don't  have  a  chance, 
lliey  say  that  the  exchange  plans  to  set  up 
a  trading  floor  In  Jersey  City  or  nearby  for 
large  blocks  of  stock.  If  succeesful,  the  fa- 
cility eventually  would  be  enlarged  to  handle 
profpeealvely  smaller  transactions,  these  peo- 
ple say. 

There  apparently  to  UtUe  doubt  left  that 
the  exchange  to  serious  In  lu  threats  to  move 
at  least  part  of  Us  operation  out  of  the  city. 
The  threats,  taken  merely  as  sword  rattling 
at  flrat,  were  given  more  credence  when  the 
exchange  annoiuced  It  was  dropping  Its  plan 
for  a  new  $60  million  headquairters  at  the 
southern  tip  of  M«t.>.»»^...  ^^j^  nuny  skq>- 
Ucs  were  swayed  when  tbe  exchange  an- 
nounced It  had  begun  planning  for  a  "pilot 
program"  for  the  out-of-sUte  execution  of 
large  orders. 

Some  New  Tork  City  poUtlcians  In  favor 
of  an  Increase  In  the  transfer  tax  have  selaed 
on  the  remoteness  of  some  of  the  offers  to 
downgrade  the  Big  Board's  tactics.  Mario  A. 
Procacclno,  the  city  comptroller,  testified  to 
the  city  councU  that  he  cotUdn't  "Imagine  a 
broker  In  New  York  leaving  hto  Cadillac  and 
high  hat  and  going  to  Arkansas  to  ride  a 
donkey  and  wear  a  sombrero."  (At  tbe  same 
time,  be  mixed  hto  metaphor  and  asked: 
"Why  must  we  always  milk  the  publto  goat 
and  never  touch  the  sacred  cow?" 


BIO  BROTHER 


Mr.  lONO  of  BClBsouri.  Mr.  President, 
during  a  recent  hearing  into  chtu-ges  that 
General  Motors  had  Investigated  the 
private  Uf e  of  Mr.  Ralph  Nader,  Senator 
RiBicorr,  my  distinguished  oolleague 
from  Connectciut.  said  "There's  too 
much  sno(vlng  going  on  in  this  coun- 
try." As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practiee 

and  Procedure.  I  certainly  agree  vrith  this 
statement. 

Snooping  here  in  the  United  States 
takes  many  forms.  There  is  electronic 
eavesdropping,  using  wiretaps  and  hid- 
den microphones  to  obtain  information; 
there  are  cases  in  whi<di  Oovemment 
agencies  authorized  its  employees  to 
break  and  enter  to  obtain  Informatioii. 
And  more  recently,  it  was  reported  that 
the  Oovemment  plans  to  set  up  a  cen- 
tral data  file  (ui  all  of  our  dtiaens— sort 
of  a  Federal  doaier  bank. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Stop  the  Snoop- 
ing" appeared  in  the  rec«it  Issue  of 
Trial,  a  bimonthly  itiaga«inf>  of  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association.  I 
ask  unanimous  oonsoit  to  insert,  at  this 
point  in  the  Racoto.  the  editotlal  fixim 
the  April/May  issue  of  this  mifm««wy 

There  being  no  obJeeUon.  the  edKorlal 
was  ordered  to  be  prlz^ad  in  the  Btcobo, 
as  follows:  •;j«.- 


"nMre**  too  mneb  snooping  going  on  la 
tbto  ooontry." 


Mo  BophtoUeated  ponon  can  deny  tbe  (Ima- 
llneee  or  the  truth  of  tbto  sutement.  It  was 
made  by  VS.  Senator  AaaaRAM  f^inn^Brr 
while  presiding  at  an  Uufulry  Into  charges 
that  Qeneral  Motoia.  the  world's  largsat 
oorporation,  had  attempted  to  Intimidate  a 
Senau  committee  witness.  The  witness  bad 
dared  to  reveal  bow  uatoM  tbousan<to  of  peo- 
ple are  killed  or  Injured  because  automobUo 
manufacturers  streee  aalee  Instead  of  safety. 

TlM  bawtsbaw  bounds,  turned  loose  by 
OM.  had  concentrated  on  everything  otbar 
(ban  the  witness'  automotive  knowledge. 
They  tried  to  smeU  out  bto  private  Ute.  bto 
poUtlcal  beliefs,  hto  religious  attltudss,  sven 
hto  sex  babiu.  The  resulUng  Indignation 
caused  OM  to  attempt  to  waft  away  some  of 
the  stench  created  by  Its  r^trebenslbto  cor- 
porate conduct  through  personal  apology 
f*wa  Its  prssldant.  «— ~ 

No  otvU  light  to  more  baale  to  tbe  liberty 
of  Americana  than  tbe  right  (o  be  left  alone 

Unfortunately,  thto  episode  to  not  unique. 
The  august  United  States  Senate  cannot 
often  take  the  time  to  give  such  vigorous 
and  i»ompt  protection  to  everyone  victimized 
by  Invasions  of  bto  right  to  privacy. 

Tbe  eame  newapaper  edltloiM  tbat  reported 
tbe  OM  case  also  told  us  of  Industrial  q>ylag 
In  (be  drug  Industry,  still  otber  pagaa  >•- 
vealed  Stete  Department  ofltotato  b^ng  taken 
to  ta*  for  using  our  overssaa  mtrasrlw  (or 
(be  surveillance  of  American  dUaans,  travti- 
ing  abroad  on  valid  passports,  simply  be- 
cause of  differing  political  beliefs.  To  our 
dismay  we  have  learned  tbto  bas  been  going 
on  for  thirty  years. 

All  thto  foUowi  body  upon  chargee  of  tbe 
use  of  concealed  mlctoptHXiea,  clandestine 
wiretapping  and  ofber  fc»ins  of  eavee- 
dropplng  by  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
the  Post  Office  Dept.  and  other  gn»«gti^^iTital 
agencies. 

Tbe  unparalleled  refinement  of  electronic 
gear  to  making  It  constantly  easier  and 
cbe^wr  for  private  detectives,  amateur 
sleuths  and  even  plain  blackmaUen  to  pry 
Into  tbe  affairs  of  others.  whUe  ei^xtolng 
themselves  less  and  lees  to  any  chance  of 
deteotlOQ.  On  top  of  that,  the  govemmenCk 
,  own  reeort  to  such  methods  to  a  further 
oofTuptlng  oondoDadon  of  such  conduct. 

Ito  wondo'  Attomey-Oeneral  Nlebolas  deB. 
Katasbbacb  bas  Just  ealled  for  an  ootrigbt 
ban  CO  wtreten>lag.  For  years  bto  oOoe  bbd 
demanded  tightening  of  (be  pi  saintly  arolialo 
and  inadequate  law.  But  it  bad  alao  Instat- 
ed tbat  polios  oOclaU  be  aBowed  to  wfretap 
with  court  permtaaloD.  Thto  proposed  eaoep- 
Uon  had  staUed  tbe  necessary  legtoUtton 
Blnoe  guardians  of  privacy  feared  tbat  tow 
enforounent  oOtolato  wovM  abuse  stiob  a 
license.  The  Attomey-Oeneral  to  now  accept- 
ing an  unlimited  bin  rather  than  bavteg  tba 
Issue  further  stymied  In  Congress.  Tbto 
nghUy  poto  first  things  fliet. 

Beyond  (hat,  Uwi  whldi  merSly  reach  (ha 
mechanics  of  Interoeptlon  are  no  longar 
enough.  They  may  have  been  adequate 
when  "bugging"  methods  were  elementary. 
Today  with  science  having  spawned  minia- 
ture and  even  Invtottde  ""^y*"!  davloaa.  It 
to  tbe  end  result  of  tbair  use  wblob  moat  ba 
uneartbad  and  deatooysd.  Above  all.  tba 
people  must  outlaw  such  methods  by  an 
aottve.  oonsdous  unanimous  abbacreaoa  of 
them. 

Not  evea  tbe  dragnet  wananta.  aboMrtied 
by  tbe  Revolution,  poaed  tbe  threat  we  ftoe 
today.  At  stake  are  (be  privacy  of  ow 
(boug^te.  our  words,  our  i1g;b(  to  pamoaal 
oommunlcatlon.  tbe  very  saae(l(y  of  oar 
homes  and  of  our  oOoea. 

Most  dlatuzblng  bas  been  our  ooUeettve 
oomplaorocy.  Be^  of  us  would  be  outraged 
If  he  w»fQi»  peiaeaia  taxfet  of  snob  Intnir 
Jton.  Ha  would  tegard  aunaptittoua  |la(e«ir 
Ing  directed  at  blm  as  a  tacaeof  fntaUtfClaa^ 
torn,  signaling  tbat  Orwell's  ^Iflf*"  ladaed 
bad  ooBte  to  pasp.  It  to  high  (Una  we  under- 
stand tbat  to  tolerate  such  abnssa  of  the 
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rlgbU  of  otben  u  surely  to  *uiT*nder  our 
oppoaltton  to  tbem  for  oumlves. 

— Jaoo*  O.  TucHsmwaa. 


PROPOSED  4-YEAR  TERMS  POR 
MKMRKRS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OP 
REPRE8ENTATIVEB 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  an  In- 
teresting article  in  the  March  Issue  of 
the  Johns  HtvlElns  macazine  discusses 
the  i>ropoaed  constitutional  amendment 
to  extend  the  terms  of  Congressmen  from 
Sto4year8. 

The  author,  Prof.  Robert  L.  Pea- 
body,  of  Johns  HojpUas  University,  re- 
views the  ooDsUtutional  and  poUtioal 
history  of  the  2-year  term  and  carefully 
weighs  the  arguments  for  extending  the 
term  to  4  years. 

Professor  Peabody  has  a  marginal 
preference  for  retention  of  the  present 
system,  but  his  review  of  all  the  argu- 
ments is  clear  and  cogent,  and  will  be 
valuable  even  to  those  who  do  not  share 
the  author's  conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  "Rebuild  the  House," 
by  Robert  L.  Peabody,  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 

RiBmu)  TKs  Boim? 
(By  Bobcrt  L.  Peabody) 
(Wote. — Bobert  L.  Peabpdy  i$  an  associ- 
ate profeuor  of  potiffcol  soienoe  at  JoKnt 
Hopkins.  He  U  the  author  of  "OrganUa- 
Honml  Authority"  and  co-editor  and  contrib- 
utor to  "New  Pertpeotivea  on  the  Haute  of 
JUpreseateWpes."  XJnder  a  Social  Seienea 
Bateareh  COumsQ  grant.  Dr.  Peabody  rpent 
a  leane  of  obsenoe  lost  year  in  close  study 
of  congrtMtional  bargaining,  hierarchy,  and 
iegialative  outcome.  He  U  currently  the 
acting  director  of  the  American  Political 
Seienea  Aa»oelation'»  study  of  Congreu.) 

The  present  tvo-year  term  requires  most 
Members  of  Congress  to  divert  enormous 
energies  to  an  almost  eonttant  process  of 
oamfoigning— depriving  the  nation  of  the 
fUUut  measure  of  both  their  sktUs  and  thetr 
wtedom.  Today,  too,  the  work  of  govem- 
merU  it  far  more  complex  than  in  our  early 
years,  requiring  more  time  to  learn  and 
more  Ume  to  master  the  technical  tasks  of 
legUlation.  And  a  longer  term  viU  serve  to 
attract  more  men  of  Vie  highest  qusMty  to 
poittleal  Ufe.  The  nation,  the  pHnctpU  of 
demoeraey.  and  /  think,  each  Congressional 
dittrlet.  wtU  att  be  better  served  by  a  four- 
year  term  for  Membert  of  the  Houte.  And 
t  urge  your  ewift  aetlon. 

Vntmamtn  Ltmoom  B.  Johnson 
State  of  the  XTnlon  lleaMge 
January  la,  1996 
Should    Oongreea    peas    a    eotwtltuUonal 
amiMlinant  «ztendtiig  the  term  of  meaAen 
of  the  Bouaa  of  Beprseentatlves  from  two 
to  four  yeanf 

P  vo.  should  the  terms  of  oOoe  be  stag- 
gered? Or  should  they  run  concurrently 
with  the  tarm  of  omoe  of  the  PresMent? 

What  would  happen,  under  etther  versl^Mi, 
toezeeuttTe-Ieglalattve  rtlatlonshipa  and  the 
eyiteiB  of  cheeks  and  bolaacaa  upon  which 
our  gOTwniaent  Is  baaedt 

If  the  queetlons  are  perplexing,  we  oea 
take  oomfort  In  the  knowledge  that  debate 
over  the  length  of  the  Boose  term  Is  as  old 
■a  the  Oooatltatlon  itMlf .  The  piisent  two^ 
yaer  term  was  a  oorapromlae  between  thoae 
WHO  fave^  anmial  decttoos.  and  others.  In- 
^qdlag  nunee  Madison,  who  advocated 
three-year  terms.    Madison  later  defended 


the  compromise  version  In  The  Federalist 
Papers: 

As  It  Is  essential  to  Uberty  that  the  gov- 
ernment In  general  should  have  a  common 
Interest  with  the  people:  so  It  Is  particularly 
essential  that  the  branch  of  It  under  con- 
Blderstlon  [tbe  House)  should  have  an  Im- 
mediate dependence  on,  and  an  Intimate 
sympathy  with  the  people.  Frequent  elec- 
tions are  unquestionably  the  only  poUcy  by 
which  this  dependency  and  sympathy  can  be 
effectively  secured. 

The  question  then,  as  now,  was  how  fre- 
quent House  elections  must  be  In  order  for 
one  branch  of  the  government  to  maintain 
"an  Intimate  sympathy  with  the  people." 

Senators,  on  the  other  band,  were  granted 
relative  Independence  from  the  short-term 
changing  moods  of  the  country.  Each  Sen- 
ator was  to  be  elected  for  six  years,  with  one- 
third  of  the  Senate  up  for  reelection  every 
two  years.  The  resulting  check  and  balance 
of  the  two  Houses  upon  each  other,  and  of 
CSongreas  upon  the  executive  branch  and  the 
courts,  has  effectively  prevented  usurpation 
of  power  by  any  one  Institution  of  o\u"  na- 
tional government. 

Sporadically  since  1787  the  Issue  of  longer 
terms  tot  House  members  has  made  Its  ap- 
pearance. In  1960,  the  American  PoUtlcal 
Science  Association's  Committee  on  Political 
Parties  Issued  a  report.  Toward  a  More  Re- 
sponsible Two-Party  System,  which  advo- 
cated four-year  terms  for  House  members 
running  concurrently  with  the  President  as 
a  meana  of  promoting  legislative-executive 
party  soUdartty.  This  recommendation,  by 
no  means  uniformly  endorsed  by  political 
sdentlsu,  was  but  one  of  a  series  of  pro- 
posals designed  to  bring  about  more  cen- 
trallaed  political  parties  In  this  cotintry. 

Fortunately,  like  most  proposals  drafted 
without  the  participation  of  the  people  to 
be  affected,  olmoet  nothing  came  of  them. 

Tlie  passion  for  reform  and  the  particular 
fondess  of  some  political  scientists  for  po- 
litical parties  modeled  after  the  more  dlsol- 
pUned  parties  of  Great  Britain  has  never 
completely  died  out.  James  McGregor  Biuns 
gave  theee  themee  their  most  eloquent  recent 
restat«nent  In  his  book.  Deadlock  of  Democ- 
racy. For  B\ims  and  other  political  scien- 
tists who  are  executive-branch  oriented,  four- 
year  terms  running  concurrent  with  the  Pres- 
ident would  tend  to  reduce  what  they  per- 
ceive as  a  'deadlock"  between  the  two 
branchee. 

Ironically,  the  election  of  1964  and  the  sub- 
sequent legislative  successes  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress took  away  much  of  the  pressure  be- 
hind congressional  reform  at  the  some  Ume 
that  heavy  Democratic  majorities  In  Congrees 
Increased  the  probabilities  that  major 
changes  could  be  Implemented. 

The  Issue  of  fo\ir-year  terms  for  HOuse 
members  hod  generated  ooDslderoble  Interest 
In  the  80th  Congrees  even  before  President 
Johnson  endorsed  the  Idea  in  his  State  of  the 
Umon  message  early  this  year.  Bepresenta- 
tlve  FSANx  Crxlt  (D..  Kentucky),  third- 
ranking  member  of  the  Hoxise  Committee 
on  Judiciary,  had  waged  a  vigorous  letter- 
writing  campaign  to  secure  support  among 
his  colleagues  for  his  own  resolution.  His 
version.  Introduced  in  March  of  196S,  called 
for  staggered  four-year  terms,  with  one-half 
of  the  436  members  of  the  Hoiise  to  be  elected 
every  two  years. 

A  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organlaatlon  at 
the  Congress  hod  been  created  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  89th  Congrees,  and  It  added  fur- 
ther Impetus  to  the  drive  for  four-year  terras. 
Last  year  eighteen  House  members  and  sev- 
eral Senators  tsattted  before  the  Committee 
In  favor  of  four-year  terms.  Senate  sup- 
portets  Included  Boch  Bath  (D.,  Indiana), 
tiae  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  sub- 
committee on  constitutional  amendments, 
under  whoee  )uii«(ttetloos  such  reeoluUons 
would  come.  Sev^^sl  of  tha  Bouse  Demoeratlo 
menxbers  of  the  Joiiit  Committee  on  Orga- 


nlaatlon. Including  one  of  Its  two  co-chair- 
men, Bepreeentotlve  Rat  Maddkn  (D.,  Iq. 
dlana) ,  were  pushing  strongly  for  four-yaw 
term  as  port  oi  the  Committee's  reooia- 
mends  tlons. 

What  moved  this  pcu'tlculor  constitutlctiai 
amendment  beyond  the  retOm  of  congres- 
sional dreams  and  academic  speculations  wst 
President  Johnson's  strong  endorsement  in 
his  January  speech. 

Why  did  he  OMke  this  recmnmendatlcoT 
The  President  Is  not  a  reformer  of  poUtlosI 
Institutions  by  Inclination.  He  has  made  the 
wtUtlng  system  weU  for  him.  As  Dem- 
ocratlc  noor  leader  In  the  Senate  from  1968 
through  1960,  he  was  by  general  agreement 
the  most  skillful  and  succeasfxU  floor  leader 
In  recent  monory.  His  record  as  President 
during  the  epic  first  seeslon  of  the  89th  Coa- 
gress  bad  already  established  him  as  one  of 
the  most  eflecUve  presidential  ooordlnators 
of  legislation  In  all  history. 

Perhaps  uppermost  In  President  Johnsons 
decision  to  endorse  four-year  tMms  for  House 
members  were  three  factors.  First,  the 
a«^endment  appeared  to  be  popular  with 
many  House  members.  A  1965  poll  con- 
ducted  by  Representative  Chelf  showed  3Sl 
members  for,  41  against,  and  66  in  doubt, 
of  357  replies  received.  Sentiment  in  the 
Senate,  the  traditional  source  of  opposition 
to  such  proposals,  seemed  favorable.  Of 
flfty  responses,  31  were  for  Chelf 's  staggered- 
term  proposal,  7  against,  and  12  doubtful.  ' 
And  Indeed,  Johnson's  endorsement  of  four- 
year  terms  drew  more  applause  from  Con- 
gress than  almost  any  proposal  put  forth  la 
his  State  of  the  Union  message. 

Furthermore,  it  generated  a  great  deal  of 
positive  publicity  In  many  national  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  this  proposal 
would  add  nothing  to  the  mounting  coeti 
of  carrying  on  the  Great  Society  prograow 
and  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

In  a  special  message  sent  to  Congress  oa 
January  20,  accompanying  a  draft  of  his  pro- 
posed amendment.  President  Johnson  set 
forth  In  detail  three  arguments  In  favcr  of 
four-year  terms  for  House  members.  These 
arguments,  all  quite  sound,  can  be  reduced 
to  the  following  essential  points: 

a.  The  Umted  States  of  America  ha«  un- 
dergone tremendous  expansion.  The  legisla- 
tive process  has  Increased  In  scope  and  com- 
plexity. Demands  upon  congressman  are 
ever  more  tlme-consiuxUng. 

b.  The  costs  of  campaigning  every  two  jesn 
are  becoming  more  and  more  btutlensoms. 
If  not  prohibitive. 

c.  Four-year  terms  would  attract  more  sad 
better-qualified  candidates. 

Before  turning  to  a  fourth  and.  In  my 
judgment,  the  crucial  argument,  each  of 
theee  points  needs  brief  development. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  United 
Statee  and  its  political  Institutions  have 
undergone  great  change  since  the  Constitu- 
tion was  ratified.  In  1789,  America  was  a 
very  small  country.  Most  of  its  people  Uved 
In  relative  isolation.  Of  its  four  milUoo 
population,  only  about  200,000  Uved  in  dtlas 
and  towns  of  over  2,600  persons.  New  Tork 
City,  then  the  capital,  bad  a  pc^ulaUon  of 
33,000.    Washington,  D.C.,  was  only  a  swamp. 

The  First  Congress  was  composed  of  but 
twenty-six  Senators  and  sixty-four  Bepre* 
sentatlvee.  A  member  of  the  House  repre- 
sented but  80,000  luhobltanU.  Only  144  bUli 
were  Introduced  In  the  First  Congress,  108  of 
which  became  laws. 

Today,  the  popuUUon  of  the  United  Ststss 
numbers  more  than  190,000,000  people.  Al- 
most two-thirds  of  the  people  live  In  urbsa 
areas.  Social  mobility,  esse  of  travel,  tele- 
vislOD.  and  nswspapers  have  brought  more 
and  more  people  into  cammunlootlon  and 
contact  with  one  another.  As  ths  fsdsrsl 
Obvemment  has  grown  aad  the  role  of  fpv* 
emment  in  the  economy  has  Utcresssd.  tiw 
demands  on  Con|pess  have  multiplied.  XMh 
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Bouse  member  now  repreiiebts,  on  the  sver- 
sge,  430,000  constituents,  i  The  workload  of 
Congress  has  Increased  ln;Tolimie  and  com- 
plexity: over  14,000  bills  w«re  Introduced  in 
the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress  alone, 
and  of  these,  349  became  iiibllc  laws.  Con- 
gressional sessions  Increa^gly  run  for  ten 
months  or  more  of  the  calSi^dar  year. 

In  bis  first  two  or  thr^Q  terms,  a  House 
member's  effectiveness  as  la  legislator  Is  re- 
duced by  his  need  to  bul^fl  a  firm  base  of 
district  support.  As  he  gaibs  In  experience, 
of  course,  his  ability  to  I  Check  upon  and 
■meliorate  the  impersonal  impact  of  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy  on  his  ctmstituents  is  in- 
creased. As  he  begins  to  laoster  the  skills  of 
tervlng  his  campaign  and  nls  constituency, 
a  congressman  can  afford  to  devote  more  and 
more  of  his  time  to  committee  work  and  in- 
fluencing the  outcome  of  Uglslatlon. 

He  must  still  face  the  haa^rds  of  mounting 
campaign  costs.  Federal  litld  state  expendi- 
ture ceilings  are  Ineffectlvie  and  totally  un- 
realistic. While  campaign  iqoets  vary  consid- 
erably from  "safe"  to  coiM>etltlve  districts 
and  from  rural  to  urban  districts,  expendi- 
tures of  850,000  to  860,000  [^  campaign  ore 
not  uncommon.  Attempts  to  unseat  incum- 
bents can  send  theee  costs  much  higher. 
For  example,  a  freshman  Democrat  from  New 
Tork  filed  campaign  expenditures  of  almoet 
•300,000  in  a  successful  buT to  defeat  a  Re- 
publican Incumbent  in  196^ 

As  another  freshman  I>«|ihocratic  member 
argued:  "Four-year  terms  would  prevent 
congressional  offices  from  being  80  per  cent 
campaign  headquarters  and  only  20  per  cent 
ofllces  for  legislative  actlvlljles.  As  It  Is  now, 
I  am  constantly  Involved  1^  i  fund-raising." 

The  most  direct  approa<ih  to  these  prob- 
lems, however,  would  be  sensible  revision  of 
laws  governing  campaign  fetcpenditures  and 
contributions. 

Third,  It  is  argued,  four-jyear  terms  would 
probably  attract  more  and  better-qualified 
candidates  for  public  office.  By  reducing  the 
frequency  of  elections  and  the  costs  of  con- 
tinual campaigning,  presumably  more  peo- 
ple would  consider  running  for  public  office. 
The  caliber  of  congressmea.  already  quite 
tUgh,  would  no  doubt  be  ii^proved. 

8o\md  as  this  argumen«Wy  be,  from  a 
political  standpoint  It  may  be  seU-def eating. 
For  this  argument,  unllk^  i  the  others,  can 
cut  two  ways  In  terms  of  m4blllzlng  support 
lor  this  constitutional  am<     " 

A  fourth  and  crucial 
niany    advocates    of    four} 
House  members.  Is  that  it  ^ 
Influence  of  the  President 
l*rty   organization    and 
"»re  responsive    to   preslc 
Members  running  with  or 
dent  would  be  forced  to 
Uonal  issues.    "CoattaU  eff« 

•acy   for   congressional    «._ ^„   .„    „^„ 

"me  party  to  benefit  from  the  size  of  the 

I«!m'^  '*"''*«  presldeatlal  candidates, 
•WW  be  magnified.  Ti 

President  Johnson  did  iU  make  use  of 
ttto  argument  In  his  presidential  message, 
ttowever.  Attorney  General  Wlcholas  Katzen- 
n«b,  In  testimony  before 
•ry  Committee,  did  emphi 
concurrent  terms  on 
party  unity.  Under  this 
ment  the  President  and  Ci        „       _ 

^  ^^fj  y  ^  '*''•  ^  .»*^"out'a  pr^ 
«r*m  without  unreasonably  deadlocks  " 
^^Uonale  for  closer  l>armony  between 
n«i«^  J'*.*  *°'*  Congress  4  given  its  more 
g^"','  "Jftement  In  Seaator  Josxpk  8. 
ot^«!,^°*-  <^*»Hre*«:  Th^  Sapless  Branch. 
«  »  House  member,  Clabx  ^^ 
...  comes  from  a  competitive  distrlot.  he 
««n^  ^°"  °'  •  sUteemakTand  less  of  an 

ome  and  on  the  same  tlcMt  as  the  presl- 
jmial  candidate  of  hU  party.  ThestreLgth- 
•ning  of  tl^e  national  Inta-eat  la  terms  of  the 
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effective  dialogue  on  Issues  which  such  a 
procedural  eluioge  would  bring  about  Is  sub- 
stantial. The  strengthening  of  the  national 
parties  is  even  more  so.  The  strengthening 
of  the'  hand  of  the  Pre^dent,  who  alone 
speaks  for  all  Americans.  Is  the  most  sub- 
stantial of  aU. 

There  rests  the  case,  a  strong  one,  for 
longer  terms  for  House  members.  The  first 
three  arguments  are  especially  appealing.  A 
much  stronger  case,  however,  can  be  made 
for  maintaining  the  preeent  system  of  two- 
year  terms. 

The  argument  turns  on  commitment  to 
the  principle  of  coordinate  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. The  practice  of  "separate  institu- 
tions sharing  power"  Is  Insured  by  multiple 
checks  and  balances  built  into  our  Consti- 
tution. Variation  in  the  lengths  of  terms 
among  our  poUUcal  leaden  is  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  safeguards  against  any 
single  leader  or  Institution  dominating  all 
the  others  to  the  detriment  of  democratic 
freedoms. 

In  our  government,  the  Ho\ise,  Senate, 
and  President  frequently  represent  quite  dif- 
ferent political  Interests.  These  different  in- 
terests deserve  a  hearing  and  need  to  be  rec- 
onciled if  public  policy  is  to  refiect  the  will 
of  substantial  majorities.  Members  of  the 
House  act  as  spokesmen  for  local,  sometimes 
even  parochial.  Interests.  At  the  same  time, 
they  are  called  upon  to  legislate  In  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

Which  Interest  should  House  members 
represent?  Edmund  Burke,  In  his  "Speech 
to  the  Electors  of  Bristol"  in  1774,  presented 
what  has  become  the  classic  argument  In 
favor  of  representation  of  the  national  in- 
terest over  local  concerns.  As  Burke  said: 
"Parliament  is  not  a  congress  of  ambassadors 
from  different  and  hostile  Interests;  which 
Interests  e«u:h  must  maintain,  as  an  agent 
and  advocate,  against  other  agents 
and  advocates;  but  Parliament  Is  a  de- 
liberative assembly  of  one  nation,  with  one 
Intereet,  that  of  the  whole;  where,  not  local 
purposes,  not  local  prejudlcee  ought  to  guide, 
but  the  general  good,  resulting  from  the 
general  reason  of  the  whole." 

What  is  sometimes  overlooked  Is  that  hos- 
tility among  the  electors  of  Bristol  to  Burke's 
national  views  later  forced  him  to  withdraw 
as  a  candidate  from  this  constituency. 

In  our  country,  a  BepresentaUve  must  re- 
main sensitive  to  the  wishes  of  his  constitu- 
ents. He  recognizes  that  they  can  tiurn  him 
out  If  he  does  not  vote  in  their  best  Interests. 
If  a  legislator  decides,  as  he  not  Infrequently 
does,  that  national  interests  outweigh  local 
considerations,  then  he  does  so  at  some  risk. 
It  is  this  sensitivity  to  the  wUl  of  the  peo- 
ple which  two-year  terms  of  ofllce  help  to 
preserve.  This  continuing  tension  between 
local  and  national  interests  is  a  strength, 
not  ft  weakness,  of  tbe  representative  process. 
Many  factors  in  our  political  system  are  at 
work  to  reinforce  the  impact  of  national 
Interests:  two-year  terms  assure  that  local 
needs  will  not  be  overlooked  In  an  era  In- 
creasingly oharacterlaed  by  expanding  federal 
powers. 

Furthermore,  the  elections  of  Hoiue  mem- 
bers that  occur  between  presidential  elec- 
tions perform  several  bosle  fuiK;tlons  which 
add  to  the  stability  of  our  political  system 
and  strengthen  our  two-party  system.  Off- 
year  elections  provide  an  opportunity  for  a 
review  of  presidential  policies.  The  results 
can  either  exteind  the  presidential  mandate, 
as  the  election  results  of  1934  and  1962  were 
largely  Interpreted,  or  dampen  It,  as  In  the 
electtons  of  1918.  1946,  1964,  and  1968.  The 
election  of  1966  may  well  turn  on  the  success 
or  failure  of  President  Johnson's  poUdss  In 
^Hetnam. 

Midterm  eleetloos  also  provide  the  "out" 
party  an  opportunity  to  Increase  Its  strength 
In  Oongrsss.  Since  1900,  the  party  whi<A 
does  not  oontrtH  the  White  House  has  aver- 
aged a  net  gain  at  thlrty-eifl^t  seats  in  off- 


year  elections.  In  only  one  mldtenn  ^eettoii. 
1934,  wa«  the  party  In  power  able  to  make  a 
net  gain  of  House  seau.  When  the  saaas 
party  controls  the  White  Hoxise  for  eight, 
twelve,  or  a  longer  period  of  years,  mldtenn 
contests  may  become  crucial  for  prasarvlng 
a  minority  that  can  successfully  orltlelae  and 
provide  alternatives  to  the  majority. 

A  third  and  related  point  is  that  two-year 
terms  provide  a  fundamental  check  on  the 
powers  of  the  Presidency.  As  the  federal 
government  has  grown,  the  power  of  the 
President  has  increased.  Four-year  terms 
running  concurrently  with  the  President 
would  weaken  Congress  at  the  same  **py» 
that  it  would  enhance  the  powers  of  tbe 
President.  Some  Democratic  congreesmen 
clearly  owe  their  seats  to  the  length  of  the 
President's  "ooattalls"  in  tbe  election  of 
1964.  Yet  few  of  theee  congressmen  would 
welcome  the  Idea  of  becoming  more  depend- 
ent upon  presidential  favor  and  national 
party,  as  distinct  from  congreeslonol  cam- 
paign committee  contributions. 

Supporters  of  four-yecu-  terms  may  sigue 
that  these  would  give  RepreeentaUvss  great- 
er independence  from  Intereet-group  and 
constituency  pressures.  But  they  can  hardly 
argue  that  it  would  make  them  less  suscep- 
tible to  White  House  preesure  st  the  same 
time  that  they  say  that  It  would  lead  to 
greater  executive-legislative  party  solidarity. 
Four-year  terms  would  remove  one  of  the 
meet  effective  shields  now  used  by  congress- 
men to  withstand  pressure.  Almoet  every 
congressman  has,  at  one  time  or  another, 
found  it  convenient  to  take  refuge  fzxxn  ex- 
ecutive "arm-twisting"  by  the  simple  but 
almost  Irrefutable  argimient:  "My  people 
back  home  are  opposed  to  this  messure,  and 
I  am  up  for  re-election  next  year." 

Thus,  It  Is  tat  the  very  reasons  that  Bums, 
Senator  Clulx.,  and  others  support  four-year 
terms  running  concurrently  with  tbe  Presi- 
dent, that  this  constitutional  amendment 
^ould  be  opposed.  Such  a  change  would 
drastically  alter  the  separation  of  powers  and 
checks  and  balances  upon  which  our  govern- 
mental system  Is  based.  Congrsss  nseds  to 
maintain  its  independence  from  the  Presi- 
dency. Be-electlon  every  two  years  furthers 
this  independence,  helps  to  maintain  a  viable 
minority  party,  and  thus  promotes  the  bal- 
ance of  power  within  the  Qoverxunent. 

The  staggered-term  proposal  advocated  by 
Congressman  Crxlf  would  counter  »>!■ 
danger,  but  in^>oee  further  problems  of  its 
own.  Each  state  delegation  woxild  be  divided 
by  lot  into  two  classes  as  equal  as  possible. 
One-half  of  the  members  would  run  with 
the  President  and  the  other  half  would  run 
in  midterm  elections.  Such  a  {M^posal  runs 
the  risk  of  spUUlng  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tlves  Into  two  dsss^  of  congressmen:  those 
disposed  to  support  the  President,  and  thoee 
members  elected  In  the  off  year  who  would 
likely  oppose  presidential  programs.  This 
might  well  lead  to  greater  "deadlock"  and 
prevent  the  occasional  extraordinary  Con- 
gress, such  as  the  89th,  where  Isglslstlon 
comes  of  age  and  produetlvtty  Is  exception- 
ally high. 

In  short,  four-year  terms  concurrent  with 
the  President  would  promote  a  Congress 
overly  responsive  to  the  Preetdent.  Stag- 
gered terms,  on  the  other  hand,  would  create 
a  class  of  half  ths  msmbers  who  quite  likely 
would  be  unresponslvs.  Reapportionment 
ana,  redlstrletlng  woold  ersate  still  ftirther 
problems. 

One  possible  way  out  of  this  dilemma  hss 
been  suggested  by  Representative  Donsko 
BuKsrxu)  (B..  niinols).  His  proposal  oaHs 
for  alternating  two-  aad  foar-'yBar  terms  for 
eacti  member.  Over  a  twslve-year  period  a 
member  would  run  four  times,  as  comparsd 
with  the  present  six  elsotlons:  twtos  diirtng 
preeldentlal  years,  and  twloe  in  xwniiirssl- 
dential  years.  This  would  seem  to  mltlgatt 
a  division  of  tlie  Houss  into  two  rlsisss.  on* 
oveiiy  responsive  and  tlie  other 
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Soeft  s  ptopoaal  ■iwiii  prtf «nM«  to  BUIl  • 
foortA  MrtktteB:  tlirw  yeMT  tanas  for  Boom 

■IMIlllWI  Wttll  OIM-thim  of  tlM  BMIBiMn  Up 

for  i«-«l«otton  arary  yaar.  Tet.  bo«b  run  the 
xUik  at  tvrUMK  omifMlin  a  nUttvaly  usla- 
tecma*.  tf  rmpoaaMa.  tlmetontm. 

What  «ra  tlM  chMie—  that  any  at  thaw 
vailatlozia  will  and  up  a  oonatltutlonal 
amandmantf  In  paaalng ,  lat  ua  nota  that 
ooostltutkiaal  amamrtmanta  ara  dlAcult  to 
craata.  Mora  than  twmty  thouaand  hava 
haan  pgopoaad  In  tha  history  of  tha  oountry 
and  only  twanty-foor  hava  baooma  tha  law 
of  tha  land.  Tha  founding  f athan  provldad 
f  or  changa  but  thay  did  not  Intand  f  or  ehanca 
to  ooma  about  aaally.  Hanoa  tha  raqulra- 
mant  that  cooatttotlonal  amandmanta  ra- 
ealva  two-thlrda  ot  tha  votaa  of  both  Honsaa. 
loUowad  by  ratUleatUm  of  thraa-fourtha  of 
tha  atata  laglalaturaa. 

ret  tha  currant  propoaala  to  tampar  with 
tha  two-yaar  tanns  for  Houaa  mambara,  tha 
probahllttlaa  of  adoption  ara  haoomlng  In- 
craadngly  allm.  Haartngi  bald  bafora  tha 
Houaa  Oommlttaa  on  Judiciary  In  Valiruary, 
IQM,  bava.  If  anything,  dampanad  aoma  of 
tha  early  mthuataam  for  either  tha  Praal- 
danta'  or  Bapreaantatlva  Cmmlw^  propoaal. 
A  January  poll  by  tha  Oon^reMtonal 
Quarterly  rafaalad  a  atUfenlng  oppoettlon. 
Of  thoee  members  who  replied,  tha  vote  waa 
106  to  90  in  favor  In  tha  Houaa  and  10  to  ao 
oppoaed  In  tha  Senate. 

Amrmg  key  Democrats  who  oppose  four- 
yaar  tame  are  XMAinisL  Ctax^  of  New  Tork, 
fihalrman.  of  the  House  Onmmlttee  on  Ju- 
dldsxy:  FkAinc  Thomfsow  of  New  Jarsey, 
an  InflucBtlal  Houaa  Ittaral;  and.  predletably, 
a  number  of  Boutham  oonaerrattvea.  Inelxid- 
Ing  BowABB  W.  Smni  of  Virginia.  Tha  two 
moat  Influential  Houae  Republicans,  minor- 
Ity  leadar  Omuxa  fobs  of  Michigan  and 
Republican  Oonferanoa  ehalmuui  IIblvim 
Lana  of  Wlaoonaln.  hare  both  lasnad  state- 
ments warning  of  the  Inherent  dangws  In 
the  four-year  term  propoeals. 

Most  of  irttat  support  remains  for  four- 
yaar  terma  oomas  from  the  younger  manbers 
of  the  House,  particularly  thoee  aaeodatad 
with  tha  Damoeratlo  Study  Oroup  (of  which 
Tama  nnsiMOsf  la  chairman),  an  Informal 
grouping  of  acne  ITS  Northern  and  Weatem 
Damoeratlo  moderates  and  UbanUa. 

Bahlnd  the  growing  (^position  ara  prac- 
tical eonalderatlons  as  wall  as  tha  constitu- 
tional arguments.  A  major  stumbling  block, 
heratof oca,  hae  been  oppoaKion  from  United 
Stataa  Senators.  Without  built-in  reetrtc- 
tlons  against  running  for  other  statewide 
oOoee,  a  four-year  term  would  be  virtual  In- 
vitation for  sitting  Houaa  mambere  to  take 
on  Incumbent  Senators  or  govamora  iq>  for 
ra-alactlon  In  the  off  years.  Ptaeently  a 
Houae  member  almoat  always  is  forced  to 
give  up  his  own  ssat  In  order  to  campaign 
agalnat  a  Senator  or  governor.  Theee  pubUc 
oOclals  would  prefer  to  keep  It  that  way.  A 
similar  argmnent  has  been  used  against 
three-year  Ho^ibs  tarma;  thla  arrangement 
would  allow  etate  laglalatnrs  with  two-  or 
four-year  terms  a  tree  crack  at  Incumbent 
House  members. 

The  Preeldent's  prtqioBal  has  done  away 
with  moat  Baeate  oppoeltlan  on  theee 
grounds  by  Including  a  section  which  pro- 
hibits msmbers  of  Ooogrees  from  running 
tor  the  other  honee  unices  the  member  re- 
signs thirty  days  prior  to  such  an  election. 
The  Chelf  reecdutton  goee  even  further.  It 
would  prohibit  a  Houaa  member  tram 
Ing  aonOnatlon  or  election  to  any 
jather  tban  a  vananay.  unless  he  raelgna  In 


A  final  argumaBt  from  tha  standpoint  of 
praetteal  poUtlos  la  that  four-year 
lead  to  paatar.  not  laaa.  tunoi 
llswaa  mambarsL  Tbsra  ia  virtaal  unanim- 
ity ankoag  ancesaaful  nntigTaeaman  that  i 
ttoBS  ara  filly  won  In  tha  odd 
eleetlaa  yaar  aetivlttea  provide  them  with 
epportnattlea  to  aaate  aon-potttloal ; 


and  empiiaslaa  tbetr  role  as  spokeeman  for 
an  their  dtstrlet's  Intareets.  Incumbent  oon- 
giiissmsii  have  many  advantages.  Including 
(ranking  (free  mailing)  prlvUagee,  the  aa- 
slstance  of  a  tralnsd  staff  of  up  to  ten  mem- 
bers, and  multiple  chancee  to  build  good  will 
and  develop  favorable  publicity.  So  great 
le  this  advantage  that,  over  the  years,  more 
than  seven  out  of  eight  lne\imbents  who 
run  for  rejection  are  victorious. 

At  first  glance,  four-year  terme  would  seem 
to  Improve  an  Incumbent's  chancee  of  being 
re-elected.  He  would,  after  all,  have  three 
non-eleetlon  years  to  solidify  bis  position. 
But  this  view  may  be  misleading.  If  a  mem- 
ber were  not  up  for  re-election  every  two 
yeare,  the  preeeuree  on  him  to  return  to  his 
district  would  be  leesened.  Polls  reveal  that, 
even  now,  as  few  as  one-third  of  the  elec- 
torate can  name  their  congreesman.  Elec- 
tions every  two  years  pnnvlde  a  congressman 
with  an  opportunity  to  get  his  name  before 
the  puMlc. 

The  existence  of  off-year  elections  are  par- 
ticularly valuable,  since  they  allow  congress- 
men to  establUh  their  Independence  from 
the  national  tldut.  This  independence  is 
eepedally  Important  In  areas  where  the  na- 
tional party  or  Its  presidential  candidate  Is 
not  popular.  Thiis,  a  number  of  Southern 
Uberal  Democrats  were  able  to  withstand  the 
Ooldwater  tide  In  their  states  because  they 
had  devel<q>ed  name-famlUarlty  and  Inde- 
pendence fnxn  the  national  ticket.  Simi- 
larly, a  number  of  Northeastern  Uberal  Re- 
publicans, meet  notably  John  Lindsay,  were 
able  succeesfuUy  to  divorce  their  1964  cam- 
paigns frcnn  a  losing  national  cause. 

Four-year  terms  would  probably  lure  ad- 
ditional candidatee  from  private  and  pub- 
lice  life  Into  competition  for  House  seata. 
Dlstnct-wlde  raoee  would  almoet  Inevitably 
be  lower  in  coet  than  state-wide  Senate  cam- 
paigns. Young  lawyers,  labor  leaders,  busl- 
neesmen,  and  other  profeasionals  might  find 
running  for  the  House  almoet  as  at- 
tractive as  a  Senate  seat.  Preeent  Incum- 
bente  will  undoubtedly  think  twice  before 
they  vote  for  an  amendment  which  poeee 
the  threat  of  Increaaed  competition  and  the 
danger  of  potentially  greater  turnover  among 
Bouse  members. 

Oongreesmen  are  overworked.  Olven  their 
high  nsponslbllltlee,  heavy  expenses,  and 
the  burden  ot  frequent  tripe  to  and  from 
their  districts,  annual  salaries  of  980,000  make 
congnwiiimn.  If  anything,  underpaid.  ICany 
must  start  fund-raising,  if  not  campaign- 
ing, almost  as  soon  as  the  last  election  Is 


tlnuee  to  come  cloeer  to  refieoting  the  vUI 
ot  the  diverse  local  interests  of  our  coun- 
try than  any  branch  ot  our  nattcoal  gov- 
ernment. 

On  the  whole,  the  House  of  Bepreeenta- 
tlves  has  proven  its  worth  as  a  viable  and 
leeponalva  legislative  sussmbly.  Two-year 
terms  of  office  have  been  beslc  to  the  main- 
tenance of  this  responslvMieBs  to  the  will  of 
thepaople. 


Tet,  as  the  Washington  Po$t  recently  com- 
mented in  an  unusually  syn^Mthetic  edi- 
torial, "no  one  eompels  theee  men  to  run 
for  Congrees.  Preaumably  they  seA  rieo- 
tlon  to  Congrees  because  they  like  it.  beoauae 
they  want  the  salary  or  because  thay  see 
opportunity  to  render  a  national  ssrrtoa,  and 
we  surmise  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so 
regardleee  of  bow  long  the  term  Is." 

The  Constitution  rsqulree  that  aU  mem- 
bers of  tha  Bouse  ot  Repreeantatlvaa  be  tlee- 
ted  every  two  years.  Kvery  four  yeara  they 
muat  run  with  the  Praaldent  at  tha  XTnlt- 
ed  Statea,  thua  providing  an  ofqportunlty  for 
a  strong  praaldantlal  candidate  to  bring 
membws  along  with  him  who  will  be  sympa- 
thetic to  his  programs.  Kvery  four  yaara.  at 
mldtstm  elections,  BBuae  membara  have 
their  own  contests.  For  tha  moat  part,  thaaa 
ara  ralatlvaly  tnandatsd  ttam  tha  f oraas  whMi 
ahapa  tha  oatooans  of  natlnnal  praMdanttal 
alactlonB.  Froaa  tlms  to  ttma  they  prorlda 
a  mechanism  for  endoralng  or  rejeethag  ad- 
ministration pollolas. 

It  la  a  ralattvaly  simple  and  uncnmpUcatad 
rtectlan  system  whloh  has  withstood  the  teat 
of  time.  OnaaatniiBly  tba  Hoosa  rsaponds 
slowly,  or  not  at  aU,  to  the  daman 
upon  It  by  tha  Praaldant  and  tha 
branch.  On  other  ecoaaloBa,  its 
may  oiarraaot  to  oMs.   But  tha  House 


POLITICAL      UNREST      IN      SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  In  a  re- 
cent column  carried  In  the  Washlngt(Hi 
Post  and  other  newspapers,  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  put  their  finger 
on  what  I,  too,  have  come  to  consider  the 
underlying  reasons  (or  the  political  un- 
rest in  South  Vietnam  at  present.  As 
Evans  and  Novak  put  it,  the  turmoQ 
resulted  not  from  machinations  of  the 
other  side,  but  fnun  the  "mad  rush  by 
^etnamese  politicians  to  position  them- 
selves for  free  elections."  And  all  evi- 
dence Indicates  this  maneuvering  began 
as  long  ago  as  last  January. 

I  know.  Mr.  President,  that  the  impres- 
sion I  gained  in  Vietnam  scarcely  a 
month  ago  was  largely  the  same.  In- 
deed, I  learned,  our  military  efforts  there 
were  bearing  such  promise  for  future 
success  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  local 
politicians  and  various  pressure  groups, 
as  we  could  call  them,  were  seeing  the 
advantages  to  be  had  from  control  of  the 
Oovernment— or  at  least  a  share  In  that 
control.  They  all  wanted  a  piece  of  the 
political  pie,  once  it  looked  like  it  was 
worth  having.  A  year  ago,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  did  not  look  that  way.  Now  It 
does.  That  is  a  hopeful  sign.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  column  by 
Evans  and  Novak   be  printed  in  the 

RSOORO. 

There  being  no  otajeetion,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 

POLZnCS,  SAmON-STTLS 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  turmoU  that  brought  South  Vietnam 
to  the  brink  of  civil  war  and  endangered  tbe 
war  against  the  Communists  restilted.  Iron- 
ically, from  a  mad  rush  by  VletnamsM 
poUtldans  to  position  themselves  for  fees 
elections. 

Indeed,  secret  information  available  to 
XJS.  officials  ehows  that  the  origin  of  tbe 
turmoil  cai^  be  traced  with  precision  to  Jan. 
18.  1960,  when  Prime  liflnlster  Nguyen  C!m> 
1^  first  began  to  talk  seriously  about  a  oon- 
atltutlonal assembly  and  eventual  electlona 

Thus,  the  root  cause  of  tbe  growing  cbacs 
In  South  Vietnam  Is  not — as  the  U.S.  peae* 
bloo  would  have  It — arising  neutralism  and  s 
desire  to  make  peace  with  the  Communists. 
What  Is  happenbig  today  can  be  traced  bad 
to  Air  Marahal  Ky's  Jan.  15  sUtement  It  it 
a  story  worth  telling. 

Lam  Vtutn  a  month  after  Ky's  sUtemsnt 
pointed  tha  way  toward  genuine  poUtteu 
4«^  governmental  r''*»i*f  within  Soutii 
Vietnam,  the  mUltant  Buddhists  beaded  b7 
mystical,  enlgmattc  Thlch  Trl  Quang  bagsn 
secretly  to  plan  for  future  elections. 

TM  Quanr*  plan  was  somewhat  similar  to 
tha  political  organizing  of,  say,  a  democrstu 
blg-dty  hoes  in  preparation  for  a  preiM^T 
ttal  election  in  the  VJBJL  U  an  eJ"^*" 
were  reaUy  gomg  to  be  held  in  South-Viet- 
nam, the  ague,  ambitious  TM  Quang  wantts 
hla  i^aBts  to  be  ready  for  It. 

•nua  meant  many  things  had  to  be  dona 
It  waa  naoessary.  for  esample,  to  art  np  •« 
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organisation — nothing  aoj  predae  as  the 
political  arganizatlon  in  tat  precincts  of  an 
American  city,  but  a  poll|4cal  organisation 
In  rudimentary  form.  iJlltant  Buddhists 
who  follow  Trl  Quang  hi|(.  to  be  assigned 
q>eclflc  political  chores,  tsn  ght  how  to  pro- 
mote candidates  and  conduct  a  campaign. 

A  blueprint  complete  tb(  the  last  dstall. 
drawn  up  In  January  has  been  studied  by 
VS.  officials  and  conduali^ly  demonstrates 
that  Trl  Qxumg's  {wUtlcal  agltotlon  pre- 
dated President  Johnson'sl  celebrated  meet- 
ing with  Ky  at  Honolulu  Feh.  6. 

This  should  partially  lay  to  rest  the  myth 
that  Preeldent  Johnson  Is  Mraonally  respon- 
sible for  the  political  crisis  becaiiae  he  put 
blB  arm  around  Ky  at  Honolulu. 

But  If  Trl  Quang  was  organizing  a  dis- 
ciplined core  of  student-pnliticlans  as  long 
•go  as  January.  Ky's  condu^  after  the  Hono- 
lulu conference  unquestionably  added  fuSl 
to  the  political  agitation.  ' 

The  Johnson  Admlnlstii(tlon  had  hoped 
that  when  Ky  returned  J  to  Saigon  aftor 
Honolulu,  and  later,  pusaM  by  the  Bud- 
dhists, announced  a  specMlc  date  for  the 
election  of  a  constitutional  assembly,  he 
would  close  his  eyes  to  pressure  tactics  by 
the  Buddhist  militants  in  central  Vietnam, 
centered  In  Danang  and  HUe. 

The  hope  was  that  OenefSl  B:y  would  con- 
centrate on  the  vrar,  an  reconstruction  and 
most  Important  on  talking]  |tp  the  election — 
•nd  let  the  militant  Buddusts  stir  up  a  llt- 
Ue  trouble  without  retallaltlon. 

Instead,  buoyed  by  his_meetlng  with  the 
President  and  alarmed  at  Baddhlst  agitation 
In  tbe  northern  First  Coops  area,  Ky  fired 
Buddhist-backed  Oen.  Thlj  First  Corpe  com- 
mander. Ever  since,  the  political  battle  has 
(teadUy  eecalated.  i  ! 

The  discovery  of  elec|t|oneerlng  plans 
drawn  up  in  January  illiutrates  one  hard 
fict:  feuding  poUtloal  tato^  in  South  Viet- 
nam are  preparing  in  dead  seriousness  for 
an  election  thla  September.:  The  actlvitiee  of 
m  Quang  should  be  Jud^  more  in  that 
light  than  as  an  effort  either  to  bring  down 
the  Ky  government  or  unUermine  the  UA. 
military  effort.  i 

The  political  zeal,  despite  its  haaards, 
potei  opportunities  for  the  long-term  VS. 
Interest.  Each  of  the  hoi^e.  feuding  fac- 
tions In  South  VletnamU-the  Buddhists, 
split  Into  many  groupings,  the  Catholics,  the 
religious  sects,  the  mllltwy — are  worried 
about  getting  left  at  the  gMs  when  the  elec- 
tion Is  held.  They  all  wik^  a  piece  of  the 
pcHltlcal  pie  that  will  resuM  from  that  elec- 
tion. II 

It  was  an  understanding'  of  this  fact  that 
led  President  Johnson  to  mnirmur  to  Ambas- 
ndor  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  lust  before  Lodge 
returned  to  Saigon:  [i 

"I've  been  in  pubUo  life  for  30  years  and 
rve  learned  that  tha  prc^  role  of  poUtloa 
>■  to  include  and  not  to  encaude." 

The  basic  reason  for  all,  the  agitation  In 


South  Vietnam  U  that  ev 
be  Included 
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ness  and  good  humor  was  a  Joy  to  aU. 
He  has  a  host  of  friends.  Personally,  it 
was  always  a  pleasure  to  stop  and  chat 
wltb  an  old  friend  during  the  many 
times  I  have  had  occasion  to  use  Union 
Station.  His  oommonaense  and  wisdom 
makes  him  a  real  down-to-earth  philos- 
opher. I  Join  his  many  friends  in  wish- 
ing him  many  more  years  of  happiness 
and  service  to  his  fellow  men. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Hartford  Cknurant  be  printed 
in  the  RxcotD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

Nsw  Havxn's  Voics  in  Babtvoso  Snu.  Boaa- 
iKO  Am  60  TxAss 


(By  Malcolm  L.  Johnson) 

About  80  years  ago  or  more — ^Abe  White 
cant  recall  the  year  exactly — ^The  Coiu-ant 
sent  a  photographer  down  to  Union  Station 
to  take  a  picture  of  the  great  Irlah  tenor 
John  McCormack  when  he  reeled  into  town. 

"They  wEuited  to  black  me  out  of  the  pic- 
ture," says  Abe  White,  then,  as  now,  at  the 
information  desk  at  the  station. 

McCormack  interceded  (and  Whito  doee  a 
nice  brogue  to  mimic  him) :  "If  you  don't 
take  his  picture,  you  don't  take  mine." 

Friday  The  Courant  sent  a  photographer 
to  the  station  to  get  a  picture  of  a  man  who's 
been  50  years  in  railroading.  And  White 
didn't  have  any  trouble  getting  in  the  picture 
as  Trainmaster  Joeeph  F.  Daly  wroto  on  the 
information  board: 

"60  YearsIII  Still  on  Tlmelll"  In  tribute 
to  White's  pimctuallty. 

During  a  half  century  in  the  buslnsss  of 
portering  mail  and  "grabbing  ntunbers"  in 
the  baggage  room,  working  In  the  branch 
engine  house  and — for  42  of  the  &0  years — 
bawling  out  the  tlnte  of  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  engines,  he  has  always — unlike  the 
trains — always  been  on  time. 

White,  now  a  youthful,  stUl  stentorian  M, 
recalls  his  first  shout  from  the  information 
desk  42  years  ago. 

There  was  no  pubUc  address  system,  at  the 
deek,  then  at  the  far  north  end  of  the 
stetlon. 

LXT  IT  aOAS 

"That  first  train  came  In  and  I  let  out  a 
shout  .  .  .  there  were  600  or  600  In  the 
waiting  room  in  them  days  ...  I  Just 
c^iened  my  mouth  and  let  it  roar  out;  and 
the  hoes  said  'Tou  don't  have  to  get  mad  at 
the  train.' " 

John  MoCormaek,  who  stood  up  for 
White's  right  to  be  in  a  photograph  long 
before  the  New  Baven  Railroad  decided  to 
give  him  a  diamond  pin  and  a  gold  pass  card 
for  50  years  in  railroading,  is  the  man  White 
thinks  of  first  when  he  turns  his  mind  back 
to  the  people  he's  seen  passing  through  the 
stetlon  and  talked  to. 

But  as  he  gete  telklng  he  also  recalls  Bebe 
Daniels  and  Ben  Lyons  coming  into  town  to 
play  at  the  old  Parsons.  Rudy  Vallee,  Henry 
Agard  Wallace,  Al  Smith  and  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man— "It  was  his  second  trip  through  and 
as  he  came  down  the  steps,  two  FBI  men 
shoved  like  they  were  the  preeldent." 

SBrsLTS  Bcrrsa  bats 

Abe  White  has  seen  a  <lot  of  years  of  rail- 
roading from  tbe  infonnatlon  desk  and  re- 
calls the  days  when  the  New  Haven  line 
thrived. 

"For  a  Tale-Barvard  Oante,"  he  says,  "we'd 
have  34  sections  stringing  back  behind  Flow- 
er Street." 

Now  there  are  only  36.  But.  White  says, 
90  to  08  per  cent  of  them  are  on  time. 

Only  when  the  New  Haven'a  management 
"let  tbe  equipment  go  to  hell"  were  there 
breakdowna  and  dalaya  of  two  or  three  hours 


that  gave  tha  local  Una  Ite  how  imdeeervad 
reputettoQ  for  tardlnaaa. 

'^orty-two  years  at  an  Inf  ormatton  daak 
have  meant  that  Abe  White  baa  had  to  take 
a  lot  of  wlaeeraeks.  "What  time  doaa  tba 
8:21  get  inf"  to  hto  unfavorlte.  Be  haa  aa 
he  aays,  alao  had  to  "take  a  lot  of  people  by 
the  hand." 

Some  people,  he  doeant  mind  helping,  ha 
aays.  "My  qieelalty  haa  been  trying  to  help 
any  Individual  who  to  handicapped  or  cant 
apeak  KngUah." 

BSMUOiaT 

And  in  the  old  days,  all  kinds  of  people 
uaed  to  stop  by  at  the  Information  Desk  to 
talk. 

Lou  Oahrlg  used  to  hang  around  the  desk 
whan  he  played  with  the  Hartford  Chiafa. 
Morgan  B.  Bralnard,  then  preeldent  of  the 
Aetna  life  Inauranoa  Co.,  uaed  to  say:  "Whui 
I  want  to  meet  my  friends  I  come  down  to 
the  infonnatlon  desk."  according  to  White. 

When  he  thinks  back  on  it  aU,  White  says: 
"Itia  Infotmatton  Deak  waa  actuaUy  tha 
croasroads  of  tha  country." 


L  W.  ABEL  AND  THE  UNITED 
STEELWORKERS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
an  article  in  the  Business  Week  (rf  May  28 
concerning  the  splendid  leadership  of  Mr. 
I.  W.  Abel,  president  (A  the  United  Steel- 
workers.  I  think  It  is  very  significant 
that  this  rejected  business  publication 
would  carry  such  a  laudatory  article  on 
this  exceptional  labor  leader,  Mr.  Abel. 

I  am  also  pleased  with  this  fine  article 
because  a  key  member  of  Mr.  Abel's  lead- 
ership team  in  the  Steelworkers  is  Mr. 
Walter  Burke,  a  distinguished  leader  of 
the  labor  movement  in  Wisconsin  who 
was  for  many  years  director  of  District 
No.  32  of  the  Steelworkers  at  Milwaukee. 
Walter  Burke  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Steelworkers  Fnl<m  at 
the  same  time  Mr.  AImI  was  elected  pres- 
ident. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Rccohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 


FtMSS  A  BaoaoKs  Rou  roa  tbx  USW — 

Bs  WOBXs  WrrH  Rkuthix,  and  Sasvn  as 

a  UNirrOTo  Pactos  »  AFL-CIO 

"Hie  new  attitudes  that  I.  W.  Abel  brought 

to  the  leadership  of  the  United  Steelworkers 

only   a   year   ago   are    having    far-reaching 

effeete  on  the  labor  movement. 

Abel's  friendship  with  Walter  Reuther, 
president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  and 
the  closer  ties  between  tbe  two  largeet  in- 
dustrial unions  have  altered  the  power  struc- 
ture of  AFL-CIO.  With  the  solid  H«..>^«g 
of  the  1.1-mllllon-member  Steelworkers. 
"Walter  to  relatively  stronger  within  AFXr- 
CIO  than  he  has  bean  for  a  long  time,"  aaya  a 
federation  official. 

Many  unlonlste  think  Abel's  Influence  ex- 
tends even  beyond  the  Industrial  «nion« 
Abel  has  been  cementing  relations  with  other 
segmente  of  labor,  even  while  hto  ^ipearances 
at  UAW  and  United  Packinghouse  Workers 
conventions  were  being  hailed  aa  signs  of  a 
new  aoUdarlty  among  AHr-CIO's  tadustrlal 
unions. 

*j  CATALTIT 

An  Israeli  bcmd  drive  dlimpr  Iwmarlng  Abel 
In  Pltteburgh  laat  month  dz»w  U  intaraS' 
tlonal  oOcefs  of  other  uhlons;  many  Kiiii<tf«j 
tradae  offlqlato  ware  tbar^,  *fc«««g»«  thsir 
crafte  have  long  been  oool  to  the  Steelwork* 
era.  Said  a  USW  official,  looking  over  a  large 
gathering:  {'Abel  to  the  catalytic  agent  that 
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can  bring  unity  tp  tba  labor  morement 
acron  tb«  nation." 

iUMl.  a  pl«aaant.  rumbling  form«r  mlU- 
hand,  baa  an  aura  of  "fundamental  trade 
unlonlam"  tbat  appeals  to  the  old-line  A7L. 
Tet  bla  concept  of  labor's  role  as  "the 
■qiuaky  wbeel  In  our  Cadillac  society"  Is 
close  to  Reutber's  brand  of  social  unionism. 

Abel  lant  tbe  only  one  stirring  new  in- 
terest In  USW.  He  Is  Just  one  of  tbe  trium- 
virate tbat  runs  tbe  union:  Vlc»-Prealdent 
Joeepb  P.  Molony  and  Secretary -"nreasurer 
Walter  J.  Burke  also  spread  tbe  unions 
influenoe,  tbougb  less  Tlslbly  and  at  lower 
levels  tban  Abel. 

Tbeae  tbree  are  remaking  USW  into  tbe  so- 
cially and  p<MltlcalIy  active  imlon  tbat  It 
was  under  PblUp  Murray.  Wltbln  tbe  Steel- 
workers,  worry  over  the  Abel  team's  policies 
and  bargaining  effectiveness  still  lingers,  but 
In  wider  labor  circles  tbere  la  little  doubt  of 
tbe  Impact. 

MOBE  PASnCXPATION 

An  An<-CIO  spokesman  says  tbe  best  way 
to  describe  tbe  cbanged  role  of  tbe  union 
In  federation  activities  Is  tbat  "tbe  United 
Steelworkers  Is  now  an  active  participant, 
not  Just  a  dues-paying  member  of  AFL- 
CIO." 

Tbe  cbange  springs  as  mucb  from  a  dlffer- 
'  ence  In  iattltudee  and  peracmallty  between 
Abel  and  bis  predecessor,  David  J.  McDon- 
ald, as  from  any  difference  In  basic  union 
philosophy.  Abel  Is  a  bard-working  team 
player,  a  committee  man,  who  bellevea 
strongly  in  identifying  USW's  interests  with 
those  of  tbe  whole  labor  movement  and 
eodety. 

McDonald  pursued  a  more  Independent 
coune;  be  tried  to  create  a  separate  identity 
for  bis  union.  Working  In  bursts  of  energy, 
making  bla  main  effort  in  bargaining,  he 
often  neglected  the  old  Murray  and  CIO  tra- 
dition of  broad  political  and  social  involve- 
ment.   

"In  terms  of  politics,"  says  a  X7SW  staff 
man.  "Abe  la  more  liberal  than  Dave.  In 
terma  of  organization,  he's  mocB  effective — 
not  because  he's  an  organlaatlonal  genius, 
but  because  he  works  harder." 

AMD  MOBS  coicMmmrr 
It  wasn't  tbat  McDonald  lacked  belief  in 
AFL-CIO  (he  helped  set  up  the  IMS  merger) , 
or  m  social  causae  such  as  civil  rights  (his 
IMa  steel  contract  contained  algnlfloant  ae- 
niority  improvements  for  minorities).  But 
many  unionists  felt  McDonald  didn't  push 
Ixard  enough  in  these  and  other  areas. 
"Dave's  approach  to  civil  rights,"  says  a  USW 
man.  "was  something  between  great  entbu- 
itasm  and  complete  neglect." 

McDonald's  Inability  to  get  along  with 
Reuther  leesened  bis  interest  in  Joint  proj- 
ects sponsored  by  the  federation's  Indus- 
trial Union  Dept..  ci  which  Reuther  is  head. 
And  in  later  yean.  McDonald  seemed  to  lose 
much  of  bis  interest  in  AFL-CIO  affairs. 
"McDonald  would  spend  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  In  executive  ooundi  meetlnga,  and 
then  disappear,"  says  a  federation  spokes- 
man. "Abel  Is  tbere  on  time,  stays  through- 
out, and  takee  part." 


Abel's  closeness  to  Reutber,  says  an  lUD 
official,  baa  led  to  "more  particiiwtlon  in 
lUD  by  more  people,  and  by  mora  USW  lo- 
cala."  Under  Abel,  the  union  baa  thrown  in 
with  other  lUO  unions  for  Joint  bari^lnlng 
and  organising  eflorta,  toon  tban  U  did  in 
MdDooald'a  day. 

Abel  shares  Reutber's  economic  and  po- 
litical beliefs  so  eloaely  tbat  in  government 
drdea  be  ta  already  being  treated  as  Reu- 
ther^ anir  ego.  Recently,  with  Reuther 
busy  wnii  the  Anto  Woiton  oonvantlon.  Abel 
waa  naBMd— tioDf  with  fedantion  President 
Qeorge  MMay— to  a  suboammlttee  to  draft  a 
position  paper  on  «»g«  guldigMsts  for  Prast- 


dent  Jobnaoo'B  Labor-Management  Advisory 
Committee. 

Not  long  ago,  laeuther  boasted:  "When 
USW  and  UAW  are  marching  arm  in  arm, 
there  Is  no  power  In  America  that  can  halt 
tbe  American  labor  movement."  Whether 
the  alliance  will  galb^  aa  fast  aa  Reutber's 
rhetoric  remains  to  be  seen.  But  oflUUais 
of  both  iinlons  point  to  practical  effects  of 
the  improved  relationship.  USW  is  helping 
the  Auto  Workers  to  orguiiae  a  new  General 
Motors  plant  at  LordMown,  CHilo.  A  new 
feeling  at  good  faith  la  going  into  the  solu- 
tion of  Jurtsdiotlonal  squabbles. 

Pat  Oraatbouse,  Auto  Workers  vice-presi- 
dent, points  out  that  there  was  cooperation 
before  Abel  came  to  power.  But  he  adds 
that  Abel  Is  "mucb  mere  available  on  mat- 
ters of  day-to-day  operations — the  problem 
with  McDonald  was  tbat  he  waant  there." 

A  Steelworkers  staff  man  says  there  are 
indlcatlona  that  Abel's  intereet  in  avoiding 
JurladlcUonal  fights  wiih  building  trades 
unions  Is  having  some  effect.  Abel,  be  saya, 
gives  "personal  testimony"  to  understandings 
reached  at  staff  level.  "McDonald,"  he  adds 
"couldn't  be  bothered." 

BAMK-AMS-nLX 

Whether  the  new  ideas  being  pushed  by 
Abel.  Molony,  and  B\irke  are  seeping  down  to 
the  rank-and-me  la  queeUonable.  To  the 
locals,  what  Abel  says  to  Reuther  at  an  lUD 
meeting  in  Washington  is  pretty  r«note; 
local  and  plant  matters  are  more  important. 

There  is  some  rank-and-file  restlveness 
over  the  "washing  out"  of  many  local  grlev- 
ancee  at  the  end  of  tbe  contract  negotia- 
tions that  Abel  led  last  year.  In  some  steel 
companies,  the  backlog  of  unsettled  griev- 
ances has  been  growing,  although  the  trend 
Is  not  Industry-wide.  In  1968,  Abel  will  be 
under  preasxure,  but  no  over-all  membership 
revolt  is  In  sight. 

Tbere  is  also  no  sign  of  a  power  struggle 
being  initiated  by  the  union's  middle  man- 
agement— where  the  pro-Abel  movement  be- 
gan in  1964.  Abel  U  giving  his  30  dUtrlct 
directors  more  say,  and  is  keeping  them  on 
their  toes.  And  his  entrenched  position  in 
the  federation  leadership  helps  protect  him 
from  the  sort  of  attack  that  be  suoceeefully 
launched  to  unseat  McDonald. 

itsa«MTi»mco 

Still  to  come,  though.  Is  a  imion-wlde  de- 
bate on  bargaining  procedures.  Abel  has 
opened  the  door  to  Increased  local  partici- 
pation In  negotiations;  now  he  must  find  a 
way  to  make  this  more  meaningful  to  the 
locals,  without  drowning  talks  in  a  deluge 
of  local  issues. 

A  top-level  committee  beaded  by  Molony 
may  soon  unveil  recommendations  for 
changea  in  bargaining;  bints  dropped  by 
Abel  suggest  the  changes  may  be  In  un- 
expected areas.  The  committee  discussed  the 
old  policy  of  bargaining  JoinUy  with  a  group 
of  major  companies,  but  Insiders  doubt  tbere 
will  be  substantial  changes  here,  since  sepa- 
rate talks  at  Individual  companies  might 
raise  more  problems  tban  they  solve. 

It  is  known  that  the  committee  Is  con- 
sidering disbanding  the  16S-member  wage- 
poUcy  committee,  which  ratlfles  steel  con- 
tracts. Aliel  recently  told  a  presa  confer- 
ence that  he  prefers  the  ratification  meth- 
od used  in  aluminum  contracts,  where  a  ma- 
jority of  locals  must  vote  approval,  and 
where  locals  are  txm  to  strike  on  their  own 
issues. 

This  would  be  a  radical  departure,  and 
tbe  Industry  Is  worried  lest  it  lead  to  more 
stilkas.  Already  the  industry  and  some  un- 
ion aOclals  are  worried  over  a  possible  r»- 
txim  to  orlsU  bargaining  in  1068,  with  even- 
tual goverxunent  intervention.  Says  a  union 
man:  "When  I  consider  the  level  of  this 
so-called  debate  on  bargaining  in  the  union. 
I  ahoddar.    And  this  inability  of  oar  union 


officers  to  see  the  danger  of  government  in- 
tervention is  frightening." 

QnSBT   rOB  BTfiUlSMCT 

It's  a  long  time  to  1968,  and  meanwhile 
the  Abel  team  can  point  to  internal  changea 
that  they  say  make  for  a  more  effldeat 
union. 

Moat  of  these  moves  sought  to  shore  up 
an  organizational  structure  unresponsive  to 
central  direction,  and  thus  to  Abel's  stronger 
social  and  political  efforts.  For  example,  a 
dvll  rights  committee  was  reorganized  after 
16  years,  and  for  the  first  time  was  put 
\mder  an  International  officer,  Molony.  a 
Negro  unionist,  Alex  Fuller,  was  brought  in 
as  director,  and  tbe  committee  is  pressing 
locals,  particularly  in  tbe  Birmingham  area, 
to  give  up  discriminatory  seniority  agree-' 
menta — now  under  fire  from  the  National 
Assn.  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple, which  threatens  demonstrations  this 
summer. 

In  the  political  area.  Abel  is  urging  offlccn 
at  all  levels  to  take  a  personal  interest  la 
labor  legislation;  he  hlmaeU  went  to  Wash- 
ington a  few  months  ago  and  "hit  the  Sen- 
ate lobby." 

EDXTCATIOir 

Abel  has  also  set  up  a  broad  educational 
program  for  staff  and  district  and  Inter- 
national officers,  very  similar  to  a  Reuther- 
UAW  program. 

The  International's  fiscal  controls  over  a 
sprawUng,  imwleldy  union  are  being  tight- 
ened by  Abel.  Reorganization  of  the  union's 
legal  department,  luider  a  new  general  coun- 
sel, will  save  $360,000  a  year.  The  unioni 
monthly  paper.  Steel  Labor,  wlU  save  $80,000 
a  year  by  switching  to  offset  printing  Econo- 
mies In  Abel's  own  office  Include  cutting  the 
number  of  New  York  Times  subscriptions 
from  five  to  one. 

Abel  runs  executive  board  meetings  with 
a  touch  of  formality — only  board  members 
are  admitted.  In  McDonald's  day,  depart- 
ment heads,  technicians,  and  "a  whole  con- 
gregation of  people"  might  be  packed  In  the 
meeting  room.  Where  McDonald  used  to 
travel  "in  an  entourage  of  bodyguards  and 
flunkies,"  with  Gadlllaca  awaiting  blm  at 
airports.  Abel  as  often  as  not  travels  alona. 

oian  ooAts 

The  Abel  team  hasn't  done  everything  it 
wanted  to. 

In  many  ways,  the  past  year  has  been 
one  of  "evaluation  and  review."  Some 
changes  have  been  put  off  until  after  tbs 
convention  in  September  when  a  reading 
can  be  gotten  on  rank-and-file  reaction  to 
the  changes  already  made. 
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REVISION  OP  PROCEDURES  RE- 
GARDINQ  ADMISSION  OP  CUBAN 
REPUOEES  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  for  some  time  I  have  been 
concerned  over  the  hardships  caused  by 
the  labor  clearance  proiylslons  of  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1S65  to  Cuban  ref- 
ugees in  Spain,  Mexico,  and  other  coun- 
tries who  are  relatives  of  Cuban  refu- 
gees In  the  United  States.  "Hie  problem 
was  graphically  outlined  for  Members  of 
the  Senate  in  recent  hearings  before  tbe 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees  of  which  I 
am  chairman. 

Utidei  corrent  provl4otis  of  the  Irn* 
migration  Act.  allen«  dMirlng  tp  enter 
this  country  ifiust  receive  Indlvldw 
labor  clearances  before  tl)«9  are  »Ilo«w 
in.    This  Is  a  long  wul  t»m>fi|  Ptjop^ 
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Senate  on  May 


ifugees  in  the 

ted  admls- 

>ut  the  labor 

The  new 


and  I  pointed  out  in  the 

25  the  inequities  it  Is  closing.  iUnong 
(hose  most  seriously  alected  are  Cu- 
bans who  have  fled  their  homeland  for 
other  countries.  In  manvi  cases  members 
of  their  Immediate  fan^Ues  have  been 
admitted  to  the  United  States  in  parole 
or  indefinite  voluntary  ooparture  status. 
But  the  Cuban  rtfugeesi  who  have  gone 
to  other  countries  are  being  denied  entry 
to  the  United  States,  and  reunion  with 
their  families,  because  of  this  labor 
clearance  provision. 

I  have  followed  this  j  Isituation  very 
closely,  and  I  have  talked  with  ofBdals 
of  the  Department  of  {$tate  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  a  continuing 
effort  to  have  these  Culun  families  re- 
united in  the  United  States.  Now  I  am 
happy  to  annoimce  that  |I  have  received 
a  letter  from  Philip  B.iHeymann,  the 
Administrator  of  the  BuWu  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs  of  ^he  Department 
of  State,  informing  me  tl^t  the  situation 
has  been  corrected.  I  tick  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  [be  included  in 
the  Record.  |  | 

Under  the  provisions  worked  out  by  the 
Dqwrtments  of  State  and  Justice,  Cuban 
refugees  in  Spain,  Mexico,  and  other 
countries  who  are  the  parf fits,  spouses,  or 
minor  children  of  Cuban 
United  States  will  now  be 
slon  to  this  country  virl 

oertlflcate  required  for  a  ,, „^, 

procedures  will  use  the  lAttomey  Gen- 
eral's authority,  under  feectlon  212(d) 
(5)  of  the  Immigration  Mid  Nationality 
Act  to  parole  Into  the  UniitM  States  peo- 
ple without  visas.  Up  to  now,  this  au- 
thority has  been  limited  to  refugees  com- 
Jng  directly  from  Cuba  to  the  United 
States.  " 

I  am  very  happy  that  this  revision  has 
be«i  made,  for  it  will  per^ilt  the  reunion 
of  many  Cuban  families  ^i^ch  have  been 
kept  apart  for  years.  And  I  think  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  and 
the  President  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
taking  this  important  step  toward  fulfill- 
ment of  President  Johiudn's  pledge  of 
October  3,  1965,  to  the  jeople  of  Cuba 
"that  those  who  seek  refUge  here  win 
find  it."  r 

There  being  no  object  4n,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ^  the  Record, 

•s  follows:  I 

DsPASTMsirr  or  State,  Itnaxau  or 
SscuaiTT  Am  CoxsuLi  i  AvT ans, 

Waahijigton  ,\May  31. 1966. 
Hon.  fewABD  M.  Kenkkot, 
VS.  Senate. 

I^*«  ScNAToa  Kzitnxdt:  I  !4m  happy  to  be 
^e  to  Inform  you  that  thq  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Justice  have 
••Tftwl  upon  the  necessary  i  proceduree  for 
•«>ffllttlng  Into  the  United  ^tates  in  parole 
•t«tU8  parents,  spouses  and  hUnor  children 
<«  Cuban  refugees  already  httts.  These  new 
procedures  will  eliminate  thf  bar  which  the 
Ubor  certificate  provision  6i  the  new  Im- 
migration Act  has  presented  to  reunion  of 
the  Inunedlate  famlUes  of  Cuban  refugees. 

Knowing  of  your  conUnulng  concern  about 
«••  problem  of  family  reunion,  we  are  sure 
•^t  you  wlU  welcome  this  development  aa 
much  as  We  do. 

Sincerely  yam's. 

PRIUP  B.  ^[kTMAMir, 


^  Mmiittatrmtor. 


AN  ELOQUENT  SPEECH  ON  THE  IM- 
PORTANCE OP  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  speech  by  D.  S.  Williams. 
Administrator  of  the  UJ3.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

It  is  an  eloquent  presentation  of  why 
worldwide  conservation  is  vital  to  all  men 
and  how  it  should  be  Implemented. 

Mr.  Williams  gave  his  speech  April  18 
at  S&o  Paulo,  Brazil,  during  the  Plrst 
Pan  American  Soil  Conservation  Con- 
gress. 

The  force  of  Mr.  Williams'  message  and 
the  directness  of  his  language  can  be 
noted  in  his  statements  that: 

Sou  conservation  means  working  out  land 
use  and  treatment  In  full  recognition  of  the 
eesentlal  relationships  between  soil,  water, 
plants,  animals  and — ^yee — man  himself. 

To  be  fully  effective,  conservation  decisions 
mutt  always  be  made  by  the  people  who  will 
be  responsible  for  carrying  them  out.  Con- 
servation will  never  be  accomplished  by  edict. 
Government  can  and  must  be  an  active  part- 
ner, but  should  do  for  people  only  what  they 
cannot  do  for  themselves. 

It  win  go  fm^ard  if  city  people  are  made 
partners.  If  they  are  helped  to  see  their  stake 
in  soil  and  water  resources,  and  If  they  are 
invited  to  work  with  rural  people  in  soil  and 
water  conservation  endeavors. 

I  a^  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONSSaVAnOM     CKALI,XKOXa    XN    A    OHANGIKa 

W<»u> 
(Address  by  D.  A.  Willlama,  Administrator, 

Sou  Conservation  Service,  VS.  Department 

of  Agriculture  at  the  Plrst  Pan  American 

Soil    Conservation    Congress,    Sao    Paulo, 

BrazU,  8:00  aJn..  AprU  18,  19ee._) 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests,  delegates  to 
the  Pan  American  SoU  Conservation  Com- 
grees,  feUow  conservationists,  in  casting 
about  tor  the  right  words  to  use  in  sug- 
gesting the  significance  and  timeliness  of 
this  Congress,  I  came  upon  a  paper  by  Dr. 
F.  Fraser  Darling,  a  distinguished  British 
conservationist  known  by  many  of  us  here. 
Dr.  Darling  has  written: 

"Conservation  Is  reaching  forth  to  a  larger 
concept  than  caring  m  an  earnest  but  rather 
hazy  way  for  animal  species,  for  forests,  soils 
or  fresh  waters;  It  is  becoming  the  care  of 
the  human  habiut,  which  la  the  whole 
planet." 

Let  me  repeat  the  key  words  of  tbat 
passage:  "Conservation  is  reaching  forth  to 
a  larger  concept  ...  It  is  l>ecomlng  the  care 
of  the  human  habitat,  which  is  the  whole 
planet." 

That  Indeed  is  why  we  are  here — or  why 
we  should  be  here. 

Not  because  poor  soils  yield  orops  but  be- 
cause poor  sou  makss  poor  people. 

Not  because  of  v^at  soil  erosion  does  to 
land  bv»t  because  of  what  it  does  to  men, 
women  and  children,  In  our  crowded  cities 
as  weU   as   in  our  developing  rural   areas. 

Not  because  of  what  fire  or  flood  can  do 
to  the  beauty  and  productivity  of  the  forest 
or  vaUey  but  because  of  what  they  can 
do  to  hope  and  dignity  of  human  beings 
who  live  and  work  there. 

Not  because  we  need  a  vanishing  species 
of  wildlife  for  its  meat  or  feathers  but  be- 
cause we  have  no  right  to  deprive  future 
generations  of  any  of  the  fullneas  of  the 
world  as  Ood  created  it. 

Not  because  we  seek  some  ethereal  har- 
mony between  man  and  Nature  but  because 


we  seek  peaoe  between  man  and  man— a 
peace  that  rests  in  large  measure  upon  the 
conservation  and  development  of  soU  and 
water  resources  from  which  people  draw 
their  sustenance  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Bo,  let  us  make  this  Congrees  an  historic 
one  by  reaching  forth,  as  Dr.  Darling  lias 
said,  to  the  larger  concept  of  conservation, 
which  U  the  buUdlng  of  a  better  world  toe 
all  nations  and  all  people. 

Let  us  thoughtfully  explore  the  tanpaets 
of  a  rapidly  changing  world  upon  our  soil 
and  water  resources. 

Let  us  resolve  to  bring  to  bear  upon  these 
problems  tbe  greatest  skills  and  tbe  wisest 
planning  that  men's  minds  can  produce. 
This  Is  an  era  of  great  skills  and  advancing 
technology.  And  yet  of  all  the  many  skills 
required  of  the  modem  conservationlat,  none 
is  more  essential  today  than  the  abUlty  to 
relate  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment to  the  new  situations  and  forces  swiftly 
developing  all  about  us.  The  impact  upon 
resources,  throughout  the  world,  falls  Into 
atlMst  three  broad  categoriee:  population 
growth,  rising  living  standards,  the  trend 
toward  tirbcmlsm.  Let  us  look  at  each  of 
these  briefly. 

We  have  heard  the  term  population  ex- 
plosion so  often  that  it  has  become  a  cliche. 
But  if  we  could  stand  on  a  high  tower  and 
look  down  upon  the  amount  of  land  required 
to  feed  and  otherwise  serve  the  needs  of 
one  and  one-third  mUllon  people,  and  if 
we  could  see  In  a  single  great  amount  the 
food  and  fiber  products  required  by  that 
number,  and  then  be  reminded  that  every 
week  of  the  year  we  must  provide  that  much 
more  than  in  the  previous  week — then,  per- 
haps, we  could  begin  to  comprehend  the 
world-wide  Impact  at  population  growth 
upon  resources. 

I  recently  spent  a  month  in  India,  trying 
to  help  the  leaders  of  that  vast  nation  take 
steps  to  better  marshal  their  land  and  water 
resources  to  meet  an  almost  overwhelming 
population  problem.  Theirs  Is  a  grave  sit- 
uation, with  a  population  already  In  excess 
of  464  mlUlon  and  increasing  at  a  rate  that 
coTild  carry  them  weU  past  the  bllUon  mark 
by  tbe  year  2000. 

But  what  is  India's  problon  today  may  be 
ours,  in  this  hemisphere,  tomorrow.  Latin 
America  Is  the  fastest  growing  major  area  in 
the  w<H-ld  today.  Fifteen  years  ago  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  each  had  a 
population  of  about  160  million.  That  figxire 
is  expected  to  double  in  the  United  States  by 
the  year  2000.  But  present  growth  rates  in- 
dicate the  possibUlty  of  a  population  of  mart 
than  750  mUllon  In  Latin  America  by  tbe  end 
of  the  century. 

Nations  in  this  hemisphere,  thankfully. 
stUl  have  ample  resources  and  space.  But 
win  they  so  develop  and  husband  that  space 
and  those  resources  that  a  doubled,  or  a 
quadrupled,  population  can  Uve  decently 
and  with  bc^?  That  is  a  responslbUlty  that 
rides  heavily  upon  the  shoulders  or  those  of 
us  who  are  responsible  for  soil  and  water 
conservation. 

The  trend  toward  lirban  concentration.  In 
some  countries  and  in  some  parts  of  all  coun- 
triea,  is  another  phenomenon  that  has  sig- 
nificant Impact  upon  mM  and  water  use  and 
conservation. 

The  trend  comes  about  largely  as  a  result 
of  advancing  agricultural  technology  which 
it  makea  possible  for  smaller  azul  smaller 
numbers  of  farm  workers  to  supply  the  needs 
of  their  feUow  men.  In  the  United  States, 
in  1940,  we  had  a  farm  population  of  SOX 
million  people  and  one  farm  worker  sup- 
ported 10.7  others. 

Today  the  farm  population  has  dropped  to 
about  15  million,  with  each  farm  worker  pro- 
viding food  and  fiber  for  about  33  of  his  fel- 
low cltlsens. 

.  A  consequence  of  this  trend,  of  oouns.  is 
the  conversion  of  large  amoimta  of  land  to 
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nonagrteiiltunl  um*.  Afatn  xmtmtiig  to  Um 
UBlttd  SUtM.  w*  art  aMins  s  mllUon  or  mora 
•orw  pw  jmr,  at  our  better  eultlv»t«blc  numl 
lAOd,  folng  into  bomM.  •Irporta,  Inductrlal 
gttM  and  Btaay  otbar  ntHi-fanD  om*. 

8011M  kMi  ot  food  eultlTstable  land  la  In- 
•Tltabla.  aa  dtlaa  and  populatlona  expand. 
But  oooaarvattonlata  today  bave  a  great  ra- 
■pKMlbUlty  to  belp  avoid  Irrerenlble  dael- 
■lona  about  tbe  uaea  to  wblcb  we  put  land. 
M,rtMatf»  oonaequence  of  tbe  urban iMtlim 
of  our  pt^ulaUona  la  found  In  tbe  growing 
detaebment  of  peqple  titm  tbe  land 

Juat  a  ganm^lon  ago,  moat  of  our  people 
In  tbe  Valted  SUtaa  eltber  Uvad  on  a  tann. 
bad  once  lived  on  a  farm,  or  bad  a  parent 
or  grandparent  wbo  lived  on  a  farm.  By 
IMO  aome  70  peroent  of  our  popuUtion  waa 
living  In  urban  areaa. 

Today,  witb  about  90  percent  of  our  people 
flawlfliwl  aa  nao*faim  reaidenta,  we  are  find* 
ing  tbat  farm  fi"'*"*'*  In  city  aooa  are  often 
greater  attraction  tban  tbe  exotic  ^MCiea.  A 
aignof  tbe  timeel 

Tbia  aame  trend  baa  added  meening  for 
oonaervatton.  obvioualy  in  tbe  greater  diffi- 
culty of  gaining  understanding  and  support 
for  conservation  programs  frtun  city  people 
wbo,  by  tbetr  numbers,  can  exert  llfe-or- 
deatb  influence  on  pollclea  concerning  natu- 
ral reeourcee.  To  oSaet  this,  coneervation 
education,  tbrougbout  our  acbool  systems,  is 
i^  urgent  and  growing  need. 
■  On  top  of  tbe  Increased  preesuree  on  land 
rsaourcee  caiised  by  population  growtb  and 
urban  concentration  comae  tbe  impact  of  a 
rlaing  standard  of  living. 

Aa  people  tbroiigbout  tbe  world  get  better 
boualng.  better  food,  more  labor-saving  de- 
vices and  more  leisure  time,  tbey  consume 
more- of  tlie  fvoducts  of  botb  renewable  and 
non-renewable  reeourees. 

Unfortunately,  tbere  are  still  vast  differ- 
ences between  nations  in  tbe  abiUty  of  peo- 
ple to  enjoy  tbeee  frulta  of  adentiflc  advance- 
ment. But  tbe  trend  Is  upward,  tbrougbout 
tbe  world,  and  muat  be  taken  into  account  in 
planning  reaouroe  uae  and  conservation. 

Wbile  advancing  tacbnology.  wblcb  createe 
new  i^ipetltiee  and  new  demands,  plaoaa  addi- 
tional demanda  on  reeouroee,  we  take  comfort 
In  tbe  fact  tbat  tecbnology  is  alao  making 
pooalble  greater  advances  in  soil  and  water 
conservation. 

Countleee  ezamplee  could  be  given.  In 
waterabed  protection  work,  modem  oom- 
putera  are  speeding  up  tbe  prooesaea  of  water 
impoundment,  site  selection  and  structure 
design.  Klectronlc  devlcce  enable  us  to  moni- 
tor tbe  moisture  content  of  snow  paeka  in 
bi^.  inaceeesible  mountain  areas,  and  tbus 
SKpedite  and  improve  tbe  accuracy  of  our 
water  stq>ply  forecasting.  Klectronlc  devloee 
monitor  ebuagea  in  water  quality  in  streama 
wbare  polutton  control  measures  are  under- 
way. 

Indeed,  it  is  tbe  prospect  of  continuing  ad- 
vanoee  like  tbeee  in  tbe  tecbntdogy  of  re- 
source uae  and  development  tbat  givee  ua 
reaaon  to  b^eve  tbat  people  around  tbe 
world  can  successfully  draw  upon  tbelr  soil 
and  water  reeouroee  to  cope  witb  tbe  prob- 
lems ot  growing  demands.  Acceleration  of 
oonaarvation  work  la  our  beat  bope  for  Im- 
provlng  tbe  welfare  of  milUona  of  rural  peo- 
ple. Oonaenratlon  la,  at  tbe  same  time,  an 
imperative  step  in  tbe  protection  of  water 
suppUea  wblcb  apM  life  or  deatb  to  dtiaa  and 
industrial  areaa.  It  to  an  important  means 
of  increasing  foraifn  akebance.  of  promoting 
eoonomle  growtb  and  of  otbiarwtsa  cootribut- 
Inc  to  potttteal  stability  and  worM  peace. 

Tea.  we  must  keep  abreast  of  new  methorta 
and  alert  to  new  waya  of  doing  old  Jobs. 
But  at  tba  same  time,  we  mutt  noi  forftt  tbe 
bard-rlaamed  fundamentals  tbat  determine 
tbe  iuooaaa  or  failure  of  sou  and  water  oon- 
asuatloo. 

Tbe  term  "aoU  conservation"  baa  coma  to 
signify  thoaa  oombtnatlona  of  skills  and  pra»- 
tloaa  needed  to  develt^  and  sustain  the  pro- 


dttBtlvtty  of  eacb  kind  of  aoU  f or  wbatever 
purpoee  it  la  used — wbetber  tbat  uae  is  for 
crops,  for  forest,  for  recreation  or  for  bousing. 
Soil  conasrvation  maana  ebooalng  tbe  ap- 
propriate use  for  eacb  piece  of  land  aa  weU 
aa  protecting  and  Improving  tbe  land  after 
tbe  use  baa  been  oboeen. 

Soil  conservation  means  tbe  careful  plan- 
ning and  treatment  of  entire  operating  units 
be  tbey  farma  or  rancbee  or  entire  water- 
sbeds. 

Sou  conservation  means  working  out  land 
uae  a™<  treatment  In  full  recognition  of  tbe 
essential  relatloneblpe  between  eoU,  water, 
plante,  «"«««»»■  and — yee— man  himself. 

Tbe  greatest  danger,  as  conservation  tecb- 
nology adv&ncee.  Is  tbat  we  may  faU  to  in- 
volve tbe  human  element.  (Remember  Dr. 
Darling's  aUvislon  to  tbe  •^hunum  habitat.'*) 
ConservaUon  must  be  people-centered.  It 
must  not  only  Im  carried  out  for  people.  It 
muat  be  carried  out  by  people. 

To  be  fully  effective,  coneervation  declsloos 
must  always  be  made  by  tbe  pec^le  wbo  will 
be  reeponsibie  for  earring  them  out.  Con- 
servation wlU  nevw  be  accomplished  by  edict. 
Government  can  and  must  be  an  active  part- 
ner, but  should  do  for  people  only  what  they 
cannot  do  for  themselves. 

Conservation  will  move  forward  if  it  la 
viewed  and  accepted  by  land  owners  and  oper- 
ators aa  a  means  of  making  more  efficient  use 
of  tbelr  soils,  and  better  management  of 
water  with  higher  yields  per  acre  or  hectare, 
witb  lower  coeU  per  kilo  or  ton,  with  better 
net  incotne  for  the  farmer  or  rancher. 

It  wUl  go  forward  if  city  people  are  made 
partners.  If  they  are  helped  to  see  their  stake 
in  aoil  and  water  reeouroee,  and  If  they  are 
invited  to  work  with  rural  people  in  aoil  and 
water  conaervation  endeavors. 

Rural  and  urban  people  both  benefit  from 
accelerated  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grama.  Witb  better  income,  farmers  can  not 
only  afford  better  education  and  medical  care, 
but  also  can  piuchaae  more  of  tbe  products 
and  aervlcea  offered  by  urban  people.  Urban 
water  auppUee  ate  improved,  flood  threats 
diminisbed.  and  the  entire  community,  and 
thus  tbe  nation,  benefits  and  prospers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  two  great  cballengee 
emerge  to  conaervationlata  in  this  changing 
world: 

To  seek  out  dillgenUy  and  titiilxe  tbe  best 
and  most  advanced  tecbnology  available  to 
adjust  reeource  uae  to  the  mounting  demanda 
of  poptilaUon  growth  and  rising  living  stand- 
ards. 

To  educate  our  people — all  our  people — In 
tbe  prindplaa  of  resource  conservation  eo  tbat 
they  can  and  wlU  act  and  exert  leaderablp  aa 
informed  dUaens. 

Let  ua  hope  tbst  out  of  this  Congress  will 
come  other  cballengee  and  specific  proposala 
for  action  within  and  between  our  natiooa. 

la  it  too  much  to  expect  tbat  we  might, 
for  example.  look  forward  to  a  greatly  accel- 
erated flow  of  Information  between  our  coun- 
trlea  through  pubUcatlona  and  through  oon- 
ferencee  between  teobniciana  and  adentists 
In  qMdfle  subject  matter  fleldet 

Is  It  possible  tbat  we  may  find  opportunl- 
tlea  for  further  aaebangaa  of  teebniclans  and 
adentists.  ao  tbat  we  abare  to  tbe  maximnm 
tbe  experlencea  of  eacb  countryT 

Could  we  look  forward  to  tbe  formation  of 
international  counclla  or  panels  tbat  would 
carry  forward,  on  a  permanent  basis,  tbe 
<vmt«"V'"C  review  of  bemln>herlc  conaerva- 
tion needa  and  pcoblema  wblob  we  have  be- 
gun to  explore  at  this  Oongrees? 

Oould  tbere  come  from  tbls  Congress  a 
non-political  manifaato  tbat  would  sssert 
the  rsedve  of  our  nattona  to  work  together 
with  near  determination  in  tbe  devel<qNnent 
of  tbe  edence  and  art  of  good  land  use  for 
tbe  benefit  of  all  people,  here  in  tbls  hemi- 
sphere and  throu^iout  tbe  worldf 

I  know  tbat  my  teUow  conservationists 
from  tbe  United  States  Jdn  me  in  exprwastng 
our  deep  appredatloa  to  tbe  sponsors  and 


plaanwa  of  tbia  great  Ooogieaa,  We  pledge 
U>  you  all  tbe  cooperation  tbat  Uas  within 
our  power  to  achieve  otir  mutual  goals. 

It  Is  in  your  hands  and  mine  to  carry  toe- 
ward  action  that  ootild  spell  survival  or  de- 
atruetloa  of  tbe  human  race. 

It  la  thtt  iD^nrtautl 


NEEDED,  AT  ONCE:  ADEQUATE 
PRICE  INFORMATION 

BCr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  be  wlthoat  bet- 
ter, more  adequate  economic  statistics. 
Though  we  have  better  information  on 
prices  and  price  changes  than  any  na- 
tl<m  in  the  world,  it  is  not  adequate  for 
the  burden  of  public  and  private  policy 
formulation  that  It  must  carry.  Oar 
price  data  must  guide  monetary,  fiscal, 
and  emplojrment  pedicles;  and  they  must 
measure  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people.  This  is  In  addition  to  the  many 
private  uses  of  the  data;  for  example,  in 
collective  bargaining,  In  pension  plan- 
ning, and  in  countless  marketing  and 
investment  decisions.  Price  indexes  do 
not  represent  mere  numbers  or  idle  con- 
versation pieces  of  economists,  govern- 
ment bureaucrats,  or  newqxtper  media. 
The  quality  and  coverage  of  these  in- 
dexes have  a  direct  boiring  on  the  steer- 
ing of  our  multlbllllon-dollar  economy. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Statistics,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  Just  com- 
pleted hearings  on  Government  price 
statistics,  investigating  the  outcome  erf 
its  recommendations  of  1962.  Among 
the  experts  that  we  heard,  there  waa 
unanimous  cHDizilon  that  Judicious  ex- 
penditure for  Improved  price  Informa- 
tion would  be  the  wisest  business  outlay 
we  could  make. 

The  witnesses  before  the  subcommit- 
tee stressed  time  and  again  that  price 
statistics  are  important  Because  this 
is  not  commonly  or  fully  understood.  I 
think  Members  will  be  Interested  In  a 
few  excerpts  from  the  testimony  empha- 
sizing the  critical  nature  of  price  infor- 
mation. 

Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  Dr. 
Arthur  Ross,  emphasized  that  our  price 
data  are  reascmably  good  and  may  have 
beea  adequate  at  one  time,  but  they  are 
no  longer  adequate  today. 

liy  first  conduslon  is  ttiat  tlft  prloa 
meaauremento  avaiUble  in  the  United 
Statea  are  good,  espedaUy  for  the  tradlUonal 
uses  of  price  measurements  in  tbe  past 
Tbey  are  carefully  constructed,  they  do  not 
reflect  any  aystematic  bias  upward  or  down- 
ward. For  what  thU  is  worth,  they  are  the 
beat  in  tbe  WOTld.  although  I  think  that 
statement  la  very  faint  praiae  e*en  you  look 
at  price  measurementa  in  other  countrtjs. 
They  are  oertaiiUy  aufficlently  good  that  the 
government  and  noanagement  and  labor  can 
have  oonfldence  that  they  do  give  us  an 
approximation  of  acttial  movements  in  prlcea 
AnA  that  until  something  more  accurate  and 
more  complete  U  available,  they  are  wdl 
worth  foUowlng  or  wen  worth  paying  atun- 
tion  to  lb  tbe  making  of  private  and  pubw 
decisions. 

The  second  eondxislon  which  I  nave 
reached  U  tbat  our  pilce  meaaurements  s»» 
no  longer  adeqnaU  for  tbe  teaks.  This  ■ 
primarily  becauae  of  tbe  mora  demanding  "»- 
quhwnento  wblcb  we  place  upon  •*»"*"" 
tbeee  daya.  Our  requirements  of  puDuc 
policy  for  n»«iti*»inimf  high  employment  sm 
M»  price  stablUty  and  the  other  00- 
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jeetlvea  which  have  conc4^ed  the  Joint 
loonomic  Committee  since  its  very  inception 
do  place  demanda  upon  tbf ,  price  atatlsties 
ehich  they  an  not  fuUy  eababte  of  aatlafy- 

ing-  Ti 

likewise.  In  tbe  private  Uector,   buslne 


11993 


rketlng  pro- 
tbe  needs, 
organiaa- 
call  for  price 
.[degree  of  com- 
I  we  do  not  now 


ltov< 


elopments  in 
lalytical  possl- 
throw  light 
statistics  more 

the  caae  ten 


aents  of 
aeaUy,  tbey 
<  must  be  more 
tUnely,  and  they 


planning  of  inventociea.  of 
grams,  of  produoti<m  progi 
the  Informational  needa  of 
tions  in  o(dlective 
mtasures  and  analysis  with 
pletenees  and  preddon  wbi 
have. 

Iblrdly  and  finally,  tbe 
•eoBomlo  theory  and  tbe 
bllltles  of  tbe  computer 
apon  the  Inadequadea  of 
barahly  tban  would  have 
or  fifteen  yeen  ago. 

All  of  tbeee  developmenis — the  require- 
ments of  pabUe  policy,  the  ckieer  typea  of 
baslness  planning,  and  thai  mora  oomplez 
eoDtents  of  collective  bargaining  agreementa 
•nd  the  poedbilltlea  of  eoC^omlc  analyala 
ud  computer  analysis — call  Mr  several  major 
Improvements  in  the  price  ' 

the  Federal  Oovernment. 
must  be  more  complete.  t_ 
precise,  they  mxist  be  more 
miut  be  compatible  with  itftber  economic 
BMUures.  We  feel  that  th«w  era  the  four 
principal  requirements  which  mtut  be  satis- 
fled  more  fully.  | 

One  pmpose  of  the  heaalngs  on  Oov- 
enunent  price  statistics  Was  to  r»lew 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  re- 
cent years  by  the  statistical  producing 
igencles,  especially  In  the  Ught  of  the 
itandards  and  recommen^tions  of  the 
<ll«tingulshed  group  of  scholars  and  ex- 
perts organized  as  the  mce  Statistics 
Review  Committee. 

In  a  colloquy  in  which  I  had  raised  the 
problem  of  appropriations  and  cost 
needed  to  bring  our  price  statistics  up 
to  these  standards.  Prof.  Jiiles  Backman. 
Ksearch  professor  for  ecoiomlcs.  New 
York  University,  and  Dr.  Salomon  Fabri- 
«nt,  director  of  researchi  at  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Econoiitic  Research 
onphaslzed  that  failure  ;  in  this  area 
would  be  penny  wise,  pouMd  foolish: 

Dr.  Backman.  We  have  4^ay  a  public 
poUcj  decUlon  which  U  beltig  debated  on 
•  wide  scale.  U  we  are  ezptJIendng  an  in- 
"ti^'i  «'t"a"«»n.  "y  somclkve  ahould  do 
"ttething  about  taxes  at  on4a.  A  6-peroent 
WntM  In  taxes  U  worth  atout  M  bUUon 
J^»  *°  TODvert  this  frommmion  dt^lars 
»  omion  dollais  to  show  wh»t  mistakes  we 

SSuS^'iouL"' ''°  °*^*  "p*tf  *  ^^p'*  °' 

»S^  "*t  ''•^  ■'*«*  ^4^  frequently 
■V»-the  wholesale  price  intiaz.  Is  tbe  beat 
ma«  of  inflation,  we  should  do  absolutely 
■whlng  about  taxes,  because  infiatitm  la 
»«lnd  UB  rather  before  us.  Ilf  tbe  impUdt 
pope  Index  Is  the  best  oviJall  indioitor 
^  Of  InflaUon.  as  the  cfclincU  of  Eco- 
Mjdc  Advisers  says,  or  if  the  cbnsumer  price 
"o««.  ss  the  rest  of  us  arel  Saying,  U  tbe 
ftW  index  of  inflation,  then  Ue^  ought  to  be 
2^  P«tty  «»red  becauf;  e  6  percent 
"J»Me  U  a  rate  that  is  IntolerableT 

W  we  are  making  a  pubUc  jnollcy  decUlon 
"«we  do  not  have  tbeee  lnde&  to  tbe  point 
^«»  we  can  really  determlW^  which  U  tbe 
"•we  are  going  to  look  at  of  the  ccnnblna- 
•^  to  which  we  are  going  td  look  at  them. 
•M^nf***  "''»"*«^«»  «»»t  "ii  Into  bUUona 
JM,^m^*"  °^  *''**«  ••  •««4Wit.tbia  couple 
ofmmion  doUars  that  Dr.  I^iwman  talked 

«Si«  K?*v  I  tWnk  tbat  la  te  framework 
wrtwn  which  tbe  q>peal  for  m  Iditionai  funda 
■™t  De  made,  the  ooet  of  tbi  ^ifVTt  ttuit 
jwmake  If  you  faU  to  spend|«M  preventive 
'""MS,  as  we  may  caa  them. 


I^.  PamcAMT.  Very  obvioualy.  price  data 
ara  essential  in  deaUng  effectively  with  mat- 
ten  of  pubUc  p<atoy.  We  talk  a  gnat  deal, 
or  wen  untU  partai^  very  reoentty  talking 
a  great  deal  about  tbe  price  and  wage  guM»- 
posts.  Without  rsaaonably  adequate  price 
data,  and  alao.  produettvtty  data,  we  cannot 
apply  tbeee  poUelea  with  any  degree  of  effeo. 
tlvenees  or  get  the  ooUaboration  of  tbe  public 
as  long  aa  then  an  serioiu  dlfferenoea  of 
opinion  as  to  what  Is  happening  to  price*. 

Tbe  following  colloquy  between  Prof. 
Irving  E:ravis  of  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  myself  Illustrates  my  own 
and  the  subcommittee's  iv<gri««fini^  of 
the  need  for  economy  in  government  and 
our  reluctant  recognition  that  more  le- 
sourcee  must  be  allocated  to  this  area: 

Senator  Paozicntx.  How  comprehensive  a 
study  do  you  envision?  One  that  would  ooat 
a  great  deal  of  money? 

Mr.  Kaavn.  Look.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  tbat  money  in  price  work  would  be  a 
bargain  for  this  country. 

Senator  Paoziuxx.  I  think  ao  too,  but  you 
know 

Mr.  Kbavib.  Let  me  toU  why.  I  think  the 
Issuee  separating  different  podUons  on  this 
business  of  expansion  or  holding  line  on 
prices  and  monetary  policy  is  something  like 
tbe  difference  between  2  percent  Inflation  a 
year  and  4  percent  Inflation  a  year.  That  la. 
when  the  price  Indezea  began  to  show  4  per- 
cent increase  on  an  annual  basis,  people 
really  got  alarmed  and  there  began  to  be 
more  talk.  So  every  one  percent  change  in 
our  annual  measure  of  prices  Is  signiflcant 
for  policy  purposes.  There  Is  not  tlOCOOO 
Involved,  there  are  bUUons  of  dollars  of  gross 
national  product.  When  we  cut  taxes  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  I  do  not  know  how  many 
bUUons  of  dollars — I  have  not  looked  up  the 
numbers — but  was  it  30,  #40  bUUon,  which  by 
now  our  gross  national  product  Is  larger. 

Senator  Paoxiuaa.  Every  wltneas  wbo  baa 
come  before  us  here  baa  said,  how  can  you 
talk  about  money?  This  Is  so  Important. 
All  tbat  is  involved  Is  •100,000  or  a  or  8 
mUllon.  And  tbls  Is  all  true,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  tbeee  witneases.  I  think 
statistics  are  the  greatest  bargain  we  have 
and  the  most  Important  kind  of  service  we 
can  get  If  we  are  going  to  have  any  wiadom 
In  our  economic  policy. 

Mr.  KaAvia.  It  would  take  additional  re- 
sources over  what  they  have  now.  That  Is, 
they  would  either  have  to  stop  doing  what 
they  are  doing  now  and  start  doing  this  or 
they  would  have  to  have  additional  re- 
sources. My  own  knowledge  of  tbe  Bureau 
doee  not  lead  me  to  bdieve  tbat  these  people 
Bit  around  idly  and  if  you  could  Juat  put 
them  to  work,  they  could  produce  this  addi- 
tional Information.  I  think  they  are  a  hard 
working,  dedicated  btinch.  I  disagree  with 
them  on  many  technical  Issues,  but  I  do  not 
think  It  would  be  poedble  to  squeese  Im- 
portant additional  work  out  of  the  preeent 
staff  of  tbe  Btireau. 

The  cost  issue  waa  also  raised  with  Dr. 
Raymond  T.  Bowman,  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector for  Statistical  Standards  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Senator  Paoxicias.  Can  you  give  iu  an  idea 
of  how  much  additional  fluids  per  year  would 
be  needed  to  enable  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  other  agencies  to  make  rapid 
progress  in  the  Stigler  (Price  Statistics  Re- 
riew  Committee's)  recommendations? 

I>r.  BowMAK.  I  have  made  eetimatee  .  .  . 
It  Is  in  the  nd0!ibarbood  of  a  couple  of  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Senator  Paoxtoai.  How  much  Is  tbe 
ITnited  Statee  Oovernment  currently  spend- 
ing for  the  collection,  processing  and  dla- 
semlnatlon  of  price  statlstlce? 


Or.  BowMAK.  Ocff  stetlBtlcal  budget  abows 
tliat  aU  of  our  price  stattatlcs  programa  .  .  . 
ara  now  running  about  gS— W.?  mllUoa  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  what  I  think  this  ooim- 
try  is  Intereated  in  and  the  Joint  Eoo- 
nomle Committee  is  Interested  In  and 
what  I  am  interested  in,  is  how  we  can 
improve  our  price  statistics  so  that  they 
can  be  as  helpful  as  possible  In  deter- 
mining the  optimum  ectmomic  pcdley.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  in  view  of  the  enor- 
mous  Importance  of  the  price  index  in  ao 
many  ways,  both  private  and  puUlc.  $2 
million  in  additional  funds  would  be  an 
excellent  investment.  Budget  obllgatbuis 
for  iMrices  and  price  Indexes  were  sta- 
tionary at  $5.7  million  from  1966  to  1M6. 
and  $6.9  has  been  requested  for  fiscal 
1967.  Our  resources  devoted  to  price  in- 
formation must  surely  rise  much  faster 
than  this  if  economic  policy  Is  to  remain 
meaningful  and  to  become  even  more 
effective. 


THE  GOOD  W(»K  OF  VISTA 
.       VOLUNTEERS 

Mr.  WttJ.TAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  during  the  pctst  year,  I  have 
followed  the  VISTA  program  with  a  very 
personal  interest.  As  many  of  you  un- 
doubtedly know.  I  have  been  a  stanch 
suiK>orter  from  its  inception.  Today, 
after  reviewing  Its  substantial  achieve- 
ments and  steady  growth  in  every  area, 
I  am  even  more  convinced  that  it  repre- 
sents a  very  special  and  very  substantial 
wei^jon  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  concept  from  which  VISTA, 
evolved  was  both  exciting  and  sound. 
The  execution  of  that  ctmcept  baa 
matched  in  every  way  that  high  early 
level  of  expectati<m.  ' 

I  must  say  I  was  pleased,  but  not  sur- 
prised, to  read  not  too  long  ago  that 
United  Press  International,  after  an  ex- 
tensive, nationwide,  evaluation  of  the 
entire  war  on  poverty,  singled  out 
VISTA  for  special  praise.  Nor  was  I 
surprised  to  find  that  our  colleagues  on 
the  House  Education  and  LaIxk-  Com- 
mittee— ^Republicans  and  Democrats 
alUce— after  a  painstaking  look  at  the 
Office  of  EconcHnic  Opportunity  voted 
riot  only  to  confirm— but  to  expand— the 
VISTA  program.  I  was  delighted  to  learn 
that  their  action  would  make  it  possible 
for  an  expanded  number  of  these  dedi- 
cated volunteers  to  take  their  places  in 
the  war  against  want  now  imderway  in 
our  Nation  today. 

In  view  of  my  enthusiasm  for  the  pro- 
gram, it  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  any 
of  you  that  I  take  particular  pride  In  the 
fact  that  my  Own  Stote  of  New  Jersey 
is  among  the  leaders  in  ttioee  States 
whoee  dtlaens  have  volunteered  to  fight 
the  war  against  want  by  Joining  VISTA. 
There  are  now  57  New  Jersey  residents 
serving  their  fellow  citizens  thr<mghout 
the  country  as  Volunteers  to  Service  To 
Amerlea.  New  Jersey  ranks  lOtfa  among 
all  States  in  the  number  of  persons  who 
have  sent  i^jplicatlons  to  Washington 
expressing  an  interest  In  Joining  VISTA. 
At  last  count,  earlier  this  month,  the 
organlsatkm  had  received  1,408  applica- 
tions from  New  Jersey  cltisens. 

Some  volunteers  have  interrupted 
their  college  educations  to  devote  a  year 


am 
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of  their  lives  to  the  task  of  helping  lift 
their  fellow  oltlxens  out  of  poverty's  grip. 
One  such  volunteer  la  Pattlson  Fulton  of 
Ffer  Hills.  N.J.,  who  left  Tale  to  wwk 
with  the  poor  in  a  Pittsburgh  slum 
caned  Romewood-Bruston. 
After  2  years  i^t  Yale.  Mr.  Pulton  said : 

Z  wanted  to  find  out  what  X  oould  do  on 
ny  offu. ' 

He  plans  to  return  to  the  university 
after  his  year  in  VISTA  is  up.  but  right 
now  he  describes  his  work  as  "an  intrigu- 
ing experience  in  the  psychology  of 
poverty." 

He  works  in  a  predominantly  Negro 
neighborhood  with  youths  between  16 
and  21  who  have  dropped  out  of  school. 
His  task  is  to  motivate  them  to  seek  em- 
ployment and  to  help  them  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Job  training  programs 
that  are  available  in  their  areas. 

His  very  presence  brings  a  hope  for  the 
future  and  a  conviction  that  the  rest  of 
America  really  does  care,  to  those  whose 
lives  he  touches. 

Mr.  Fulton  is  20  years  old  and  lives  in 
an  apartment  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
people  he  tries  to  help.  He  has  been 
Involved  in  organizing  and  administer- 
ing the  local  Headstart  preschool  pro- 
gram and  has  also  helped  to  establish  an 
employment  committee  for  the  16-  to  21- 
year-old  high  school  dropouts.  He  has 
■aid  that  once  a  youngster  has  met  with 
the  committee,  he  becomes  aware  that 
the  community  organizations  are  not 
runote,  ominous  structin-es  to  be  feared 
and  distrusted,  but  rather  that  they  have 
been  created  to  serve  the  city's  youth. 

Pulton  has  said  that  his  primary  goal 
Is  to  "help  disadvantaged  youths  attain  a 
perspective  of  their  own  sitxiation — to 
help  them  realize  that  they  can  move  in 
the  'other  America'  which  they  see  now 
only  on  television." 

Pattison  Pulton  left  Yale  to  help  his 
fellow  Americans  who  have  not  only 
dropped  out  of  school,  but  who  threaten 
to  drop  out  of  life  Itself.  He  left  com- 
fortable surroundings  to  give  his  most 
precious  asset — his  time — to  his  ootmtry 
and  to  his  fellow  citizens. 

As  one  of  the  original  propon^its  of 
the  National  Service  Corps,  which  has  so 
successfully  emerged  as  VISTA,  it  has 
long  been  my  contention  that  there  is  a 
vast  reservoir  of  Americans  such  as  Pat 
Pulton  who  are  ready  and  willing  to 
commit  themselves  to  the  sometimes 
thankless  task  of  helping  other  people 
to  help  themselves. 

I  believe  that  VISTA  is  one  very  effec- 
tive answer  to  the  question:  what  can 
we  do  to  help  the  poor?  For  the  volun- 
teers in  VISTA  help  the  economically 
and  soeially  deprived  immediately,  not 
at  soma  far  distant  date.  Their  very 
presence  in  a  community  ot  neighbor- 
hood is  living  and  very  personal  testi- 
mony that  somebody  cares— and  that  It 
U  somebody  who  cares  enough  to  act  and 
to  serve. 

VISTA  volunteers  do  not  go  into  a  city 
slum  or  an  Appalachian  community 
•xmtA  with  a  blank  checkbook  or  the 
plans  for  a  new  factory  in  their  briefcase. 
Tbn  arrive  equipped  only  with  their  own 
persMial  motivation  and  the  desire,  and 


even  need,  to  help  those  who  thus  far 
have  been  unable  to  help  themselves. 

Ttae;goals  that  the  volunteers  set  for 
themselves  are  limited.  They  do  not  in- 
tend to  transform  a  bankrupt  rural  com- 
mimity  into  a  thriving  town  in  the  space 
of  1  year.  But  they  can  give  that  town 
a  bridge  to  the  outside.  Even  more  im- 
portant, they  can  give  hope  to  the  people 
of  that  town.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  most  important  thing  that  the  VISTA 
volimteers  do  are  the  tadcs  that  no  one 
else  has  done  before. 

The  volunteers  have  many  enemies 
who  go  by  many  names.  They  must 
fight  and  overcome  apathy,  frustration, 
hopelessness,  siispldon.  and  despair. 
These  are  poverty's  constant  compan- 
ions. 

But  the  volunteers,  collectively  and  in- 
dividually, have  made  significant  gains 
against  their  enemies.  At  Port  Defiance, 
on  the  Navaho  reservation  in  Arizona. 
VISTA  voltmteer  Dr.  Jane  SkiUen  has 
launched  a  major  tuberculosis  control 
program  that  has  surveyed  and  skin- 
tested  more  than  6,000  Indian  children. 
For  many  years  a  highly  successful 
physician  with  a  lucrative  private  prac- 
tice. Dr.  Skillen  is  another  example  of 
a  VISTA  volunteer  who  decided  not  to 
quit  after  retirement. 

In  another  instance,  communities  cmd 
citizens  in  Florida  have  offered  the  use 
of  35  buildings  for  volunteer  activities. 
In  addition,  certified  teachers  and  spe- 
cialists in  industrial  arts  are  now  volun- 
teering their  time  to  woTt.  alongside  the 
volimteers  from  VISTA. 

Pattison  Pulton,  the  New  Jersey 
VISTA  volimteer  I  mentioned  earlier  who 
now  works  In  Pittsburgh,  has  person- 
ally recruited  more  than  a  hundred  part- 
time  volunteer  helpers  in  that  city;  and 
down  in  Hobson  City.  Ala.,  five  volun- 
teers have  launched  a  Junior  VISTA 
volunteer  program  which  serves  as  an 
informal  youth  club  in  the  all-Negro 
community. 

These  are  the  accomplishments  that 
are  the  day-to-day  experiences  of  the 
nearly  3,500  VISTA  volunteers  who  are 
spread  from  Alaska  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Accomplishments  such  as  these 
and  countless  more,  gained  by  an  almost 
immatched  di^lay  of  patience  and  com- 
passion, are  sometimes  the  firet  step  out 
of  poverty. 

There  are  12  VISTA  projects,  both 
rural  and  urban,  within  the  borders  of 
my  own  State  of  New  Jersey.  There  are 
some  37  volunteers  working  with  both 
our  urban  and  rural  low-income  families. 
New  Jersey  has  requested  21  VISTA  proj- 
ects which  would  require  220  volunteers. 

My  own  State's  request  for  VISTA 
volimteers  Is  tjrpical  of  the  needs  of  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.  So  far,  there  have 
been  requests  for  a  total  of  8,807  volun- 
teers by  711  present  and  potential  local 
qwnsors.  This  demand  is  not  diminish- 
ing; it  is  growing  monthby  month. 

I  have  learned  that  VISTA  intends  to 
devote  15  percent  of  its  manpower  to  the 
problems  of  our  migrant  farm  laborers. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Migratory  Labor.  I  have  paid  keen 
attention  to  the  efforts  of  the  VISTA 
volunteers  among  our  migrant  farm- 
woricers.     And   several   months  ago   I 


visited  with  a  group  of  VISTA  volun- 
teers working  with  migrant  families  in 
the  State  of  Oregon.  I  am  personally 
convinced  that  by  living  and  working 
with  our  migrant  families,  VISTA  voluxk- 
teers  provide  the  badly  needed  link  be- 
tween  the  migrants  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment.  I  remain  equally  convinced 
that  VISTA'S  approach  to  the  plight  ot 
the  migrants  is  the  key  to  any  lasUog 
solution  of  the  problems  that  they  face. 

There  are  now  344  VISTA  volunteers 
working,  serving,  and  living  among  the 
migrants  of  12  States.  They  are  as- 
signed to  19  specific  projects  from  Ore- 
gon to  Florida. 

In  Florida  alone  there  are  close  to 
100,000  hired  farmworkers  who  com- 
prise part  of  what  is  called  the  eastern 
migrant  stream.  Living  and  woridng 
in  6  areas  of  the  greatest  migrant  con- 
centration in  Florida,  some  113  VISTA 
volunteers  are  creating  new  programi 
and  stimulating  conmxunity  awareness 
of  the  needs  of  migrants  and  their 
families. 

More  thui  2,000  migrant  children 
have  been  enrolled  in  educational  pto- 
grams  that  have  been  initiated  and  (Hser- 
ated  by  VISTA  volimteers.  In  addition, 
the  volunteers  have  begun  tutorial  pro- 
grams, day-care  centers,  recreation  ac- 
tivities, adxilt  literacy  classes,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  preschool  cultural  enrichment 
programs.  Another  group  of  volunteos 
in  Florida  has  developed  a  conununltr 
health  Improvement  campaign  that  in- 
volves inspecting  and  repfdring  sub- 
standard properties.  Landlords  are  now 
complying  with  the  volunteers'  recom- 
mendations. One  landlord  is  adding  M 
bathrooms  to  his  buildings  at  a  cost  of 
$600  each. 

The  VISTA  volunteers'  efforts  with  the 
migrant  farm  families  is  only  one  ex- 
ample of  their  efforts.  They  can  be 
found  on  Indian  reservations.  In  Ap- 
palachian hollows.  In  the  worst  sections 
of  our  metropolitan  ghettoes.  and  In 
caring  institutions  for  the  mentally  ill 
and  retarded. 

When  a  volunteer  leaves  VISTA  after 
his  year  is  up.  poverty  Is  no  mere  nod- 
ding acquaintance.  It  is  by  then  an  old 
companion  who  is  familiar,  but  who  Is 
neither  to  be  trusted  nor  admired.  Tbe 
volunteers  have  learned  what  poverty 
can  do  to  an  individual  &nd  to  a  family. 
They  have  seen  firsthand  the  grasp  that 
it  has  on  this  generation  and  they  can 
predict  with  accuracy  what  members  of 
the  next  wlU  be  entrapped. 

I  can  think  of  no  substitute  for  tbe 
experience  and  knowledge  that  VISTA 
volunteers  gain  through  their  year  in 
service  to  America.  If  they  had  not 
known  frustration,  they  have  learned  it 
If  they  had  not  known  despair,  tber 
have  experienced  It.  And  if  they  had 
not  previously  known  the  exhilaratkv 
of  accomplishment,  this,  too,  they  have 
C4»ne  to  know  and  to  treasure. 

Regardless  o(  the  volunteers'  age  <a 
previous  experience.  I  bdieve  that  thff 
will  return  to  their  communities  with  » 
new  sense  of  purpose  as  citizens.  I  floo 
myself  envying  the  conuntmities  when 
they  will  live,  because  they  will  be  mow 
exciting  places.    . 
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they    haye 
They  know 


As  VISTA  volunteeili, 
learned  thdr  dvlcs  well, 
what  makes  a  community  Operate.  They 
know  that  a  power  structure  exists,  and 
that  a  power  structure  e*n  be  used  to 
•erve  all  citizens.  They  have  learned,  in 
essence,  the  art  of  practiclil  service  which 
cuts  across  political  llnesifor  they  have 
learned  how  to  get  things  done. 

It  is  almost  4  years  now  since  a  hand- 
ful of  us  proposed  that  this  coimtry 
fonn  a  National  Service  dorps  to  render 
real  and  inunediate  aid  Mithose  tn4)ped 
by  the  cycle  of  poverty,  m  Its  18  months 
of  operation,  VISTA  hdS  proved  that 
such  an  idea  was  not  oriltr  feasible,  but 
that  it  was  extremely  pvi^tical. 

An  Increase  in  the  gros^  national  prod- 
uct from  $700  billion  U  $715  billion 
means  nothing  to  the  m^  who  cannot 
read,  cannot  find  a  Job,  and  cannot  sup- 
port his  family.  The  economy  can  soar 
to  dizzying  new  heights,  but  he  lives  less 
well  than  he  did  last  yeajif  and  the  year 
before.  He  is  desperate!  and  defeated. 
For  him,  hope  is  a  long  forgotten  word. 

It  is  into  such  homes  as  this  that 
VBTA  volunteers  go,  equipped  with 
nothing  except  their  cdlnpassion  and 
their  desire  to  help.  I*  ere  are  ways 
Rich  a  man  can  be  hel;:ed — providing 
somebody  has  the  time  aid  the  motiva- 
tion to  do  so.  He  can  lea :  a  to  read.  He 
can,  perhaps,  be  taught  a  new  trade.  He 
can  use  the  existing  f  acilit[les  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government  to  help  spHng  open  the 
poverty  trap.  He  can  doi  this  if  he  has 
a  guide — someone  to  show  him  the  way. 
VISTA  volunteers  serve  ^s  guides.  The 
full  Impact  of  their  effo^  will  be  re- 
flected In  years  to  com^.  I  believe  it 
would  make  a  most  interacting  study. 

To  me,  the  volunteers  in  VISTA  exem- 
plify the  best  in  the  Amemcan  tradition 
of  voluntarism.  They  Iwve  chosen  to 
spend  a  year  of  their  llv^i  in  service  to 
their  country  and  to  their' fellow  citizens, 
working  at  a  community  !ind  neighbor- 
hood level  on  a  personal  t(asis  with  those 
in  need.  They  share  the  discomforts 
and  drabness  of  poverty;  i^ey  experience 
its  attendant  heartbreak  dnd  frustration. 
They  leam  its  touch  and  tMte  and  sound. 

They  also  leam  to  respect  it  as  an 
enemy  and  to  defeat  ikl  on  its  own 
grounds.  When  the  war!  Ion  poverty  is 
won,  I  believe  that  VISTA;  Volunteers  wiU 
be  able  to  claim  their  full'  share  of  vic- 
tories. These  may  appear  minor  in  the 
blstory  books,  but  they  will  be  major  In 
the  memories  of  those  wh^|  received  their 
help  and  encouragen^ent 
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to  the  consideration  of 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wlU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lkgislativx  Ctcuc  A  bill  (HJR. 
15151)  to  permit  the  planting  of  alter- 
nate crops  on  acreage  which  is  implanted 
because  of  a  natural  disaster. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objectioh,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Presidait.  during  the 
past  few  months  many  farmers  in  the 
south-central  part  of  the  United  States 
have  been  subjected  to  severe  weather 
conditions  ttiat  have  prevented  them 
from  planting  their  normal  crops,  par- 
ticularly cotton.  Extremely  heavy  rsdn- 
f  all  has  caused  flooding  in  several  States, 
including  Arkansas,  Missouri.  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi.  Louisiana,  and 
Texas.  Longtime  residents  in  some  sec- 
tions have  described  conditions  as 
the  worst  within  their  recollection. 
Throughout  the  area  rainfall  has  gen- 
erally been  at  least  twice  as  heavy  as 
nomml.  In  parts  of  southeast  Mlssoiul 
and  west  Tennessee  the  rain  has  been 
230  percent  greater  than  nornud.  In 
Vlcksburg,  Mississippi,  the  normal  rain- 
fall Is  7.1  Inches,  and  they  have  received 
18.5  inches  or  260  percent  above  normal 
rainfall  over  a  6-week  span.  Galveston, 
Tex.,  got  324  percent  above  normal  rain- 
fall. Several  weather  stations  reported 
10  to  12  inches  of  rain  within  48  hours. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
msmy  farmers  face  a  grave  emergency 
as  a  result  of  this  natural  disaster.  They 
have  done  everything  in  their  power  to 
make  a  crop  this  srear,  but  without  fa- 
vorable weather  conditions  there  is  little 
hope  for  success.  Some  farmers  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  plant  their 
cotton,  but  a  large  nmnber  of  them  have 
simply  been  unable  to  get  into  the  fields 
due  to  the  heavy  rainfall  that  has  con- 
tinued to  plague  their  areas  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  Earlier,  these 
farmers  had  prepared  their  land  for 
planting,  purchased  seed,  fertilizer,  and 
equipment,  if  necessary,  and  placed  em- 
ployees on  stand-by  alert.  While  they 
have  gone  through  the  necessary  prepar- 
atory steps  to  planting,  the  rains  have 
continued  to  fall. 

After  weeks  of  waiting  and  hoping 
for  a  break  In  the  weather,  several 
farmers  obtained  pumps  and  attempted 
to  transfer  the  water  fnxn  the  fields  to 
drainage  ditches.  This  effort  has  been 
misuccessful  because  most  drainage  sys- 
tems are  saturated  and.  In  many  cases, 
overflowing  throughout  the  disaster  area. 

The  weather  has  been  a  devastating 
enemy  of  the  cotton  fanners  in  the  Mid- 
south  area  thus  far  this  year.  And  now 
they  nlust  also  contend  with  another 
formidable  foe — ^time.  Normally  cotton 
is  planted  prior  to  May  15  in  the  mid- 
south  area.  Delays  beyond  that  date 
may  reduce  the  yield  considerably.  If 
4X>ndltlons  prevent  planting  prior  to  June 
1.  the  farmer  faices  difficult  odds  in  mak- 
ing a  crop.  Since  today  is  June  1,  time 
has  run  out,  and  we  are  deeding  with  an 
«nergency  situation.  Immediate  assist- 
ance should  receive  the  highest  priority. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  farmers  who 


have  signed  up  to  participate  in  tbe 
wheat,  feed  grain,  or  cotton  program  smd 
have  plsmted  their  allotted  acreage  oDly 
to  have  it  destroyed  by  flood,  drought, 
or  other  natural  disaster,  are  eligible  to 
receive  latul-daverslon  and  price  support 
payments  they  would  have  received  had 
the  crop  not  been  destroyed.  They  may 
also  use  the  land  to  grow  any  other  crop 
exc^t  those  for  which  there  is  a  produc- 
tion adjustmoit  program. 

I  feel-  sure  everjrone  conburs  in  the 
equity  of  these  provisions  in  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  Undoubt- 
edly, similarly  fair  treatment  was  inad- 
vertently withheld  from  farmers  partic- 
ipating in  the  Wheat,  feed  grain,  and 
cotton  programs  when  they  were  pre- 
vented by  flood  or  natural  cUsaster  from 
planting  their  crops.  The  current  crisis 
affecting  cotton  farmers  dramatically  il- 
lustrates the  need  for  corrective  action. 
Unless  legislation  is  enacted  promptly  to 
protect  farmers  enrolled  in  regulated 
crop  programs  from  natural  disaster, 
economic  chaos  of  the  highest  order  will 
be  thrust  on  many  farm  families  in  sev- 
eral States. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  has 
held  hearings,  which  were  necessarily 
brief  due  to  the  time  factor,  on  proposals 
to  grant  relief  from  natural  disasters 
that  prevent  the  planting  of  designated 
crops.  Department  of  Agriculture  offl- 
cials  testified  in  support  of  the  proposed 
emergency  assistance.  In  addition.  Sec- 
retary Freeman  has  emphasized  the  ur- 
gency of  prompt  action  to  minimize  the 
losses  farmers  will  suffer  due  to  the 
natural  disaster. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
imanlmously  reported  H.R.  15151  and 
the  House  passed  it  without  undue  delay. 
The  bill  gives  farmers  who  are  prevented 
from  planting  wheat,  feed  grains,  or  cot- 
ton by  flood  or  other  natural  disasters 
the  same  opportunity  to  plant  alterna- 
tive crops  that  the  law  now  accords 
farmers  whose  crops  have  Iseen  destroyed 
by  such  disaster  after  planting.  Briefly, 
the  two  primary  purposes  of  the  bill  are 
first,  to  make  farmers  eligible  for  price 
support  payments  even  though  they  are 
imable  to  plant  the  crop;  and  second,  to 
authorize  them  to  utilize  their  permitted 
cotton,  feed  grain,  and  wheat  allotment 
or  base  acres  for  other  crops  that  can  be 
planted  later  in  the  year  and  require 
less  time  to  reach  maturity.  As  an  ex- 
ample, soybeans  may  be  a  desirable  sub- 
stitute crop  in  some  areas.  The  legisla- 
tion specifically  prohibits  these  acreages 
from  being  planted  to  any  other  crop  for 
which  there  is  in  effect  a  production  ad- 
justment program  such  as  wheat,  feed 
grains,  tobacco,  peanuts,  rice,  sugarcah#, 
and  sugarbeets. 

There  sho^d  not  be  any  additional 
cost  to  the  Government  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation.  Due  to  a  shortage  of 
soybeans  this  year  and  an  excess  of  cot- 
ton, this  emergency  proposal  should  re- 
sult in  lower  costs  to  the  Government. 
As  Senator  Ellendsr  pointed  out  last 
week,  every  additional  bale  of  cotton  hot 
produced  this  year  may  save  the  Govern^ 
ment  about  $105. 

Pajrments  made  to  farmers  under  these 
(ttsaster  provisions  should  only  be  a  small 
portion  (tf  the  total  costs  of  the  affected 
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jnrognm;  bawvm.  the  bebeflts  to  the 
IndMdaBls  InTohred  wlU  be  exticmely 
hupottamit  A  predje  esttoutte  oi  the 
total  aerei  affected  by  the  cuxient  dUaao- 
ter  U  not  available,  biit  It  will  be  quite 
■nail  tai  rriatlon  to  national  production. 

Ur.STENNIS.  BIr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  at  that  point  for  a 
qnoBtton? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  am  happy  to  yidd  to  the 
Senator  from  MlmiMlppi. 

Mr.  STSNNIS.  PIrat.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
making  a  very  fine  statement  in  support 
of  this  bill.  The  statement  is  eertiUnly 
timely,  and  in  support  of  legislation  that 
is  urgently  needed  and  necessary,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

I  ask  the  Senatcx^  this  question:  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  bill  does  not  add  any 
acreage  to  any  allotment  which  any  cot- 
ton farmer  or  other  farmer  might  other- 
wise have  under  the  (deration  of  general 
lawf 

Mr.  BASS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  STEMNIS.  Thoe  is  no  additional 
benefit  that  the  farmer  receives  from  it, 
and  no  additional  price  support  or  any- 
thing Uke  that? 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  is  accurately 
informed.  The  bill  merely  permits  the 
producer  to  use  the  cotton  land  which 
the  disaster  prevented  him  from  planting 
to  cotton. 

Mr.  ffTENNIS.  Is  not  the  sole  purpose 
for  this  legislation  to  try  to  meet  a 
natural  calamity?  That  is.  it  was  ca- 
lamitous 80  far  as  the  cotton  acreage  or 
other  acreage  for  this  year  was  con- 
cerned when  it  was  destroyed  by  a  flood; 
and  is  not  that  the  only  purpose? 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  is  certainly 
WMrrect^ 

Mr.  8TVNNIS.  I  certainly  hope  the 
Senator's  argiment  prevails,  and  I  com- 
mend him  highly  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  SYMDiaTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  short  statemoit? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri. 


BJL    ISlll 
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Mr.  STMZNOTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iifis- 
slsaiwi  in  commending  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  cotton  producers  of 
Missouri  have  an  immediate  and  press- 
ing need  for  the  passage  of  HJl.  15151. 
This  bill  will  mean  everything  to  those 
who  have  been  unable  to  get  their  cot- 
ton plantad  because  of  heavy  rains.  It 
will  not  entail  any  additional  cost  to  the 
Fsderal  Oovemment.  or  result  in  the 
production  of  any  additional  crops,  now 
in  surplus  or  expected  to  be  in  surplus. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  flooding  in  the 
cotton  counties  of  Missouri,  as  well  as  in 
other  Lower  Mississiivi  Valley  cotton- 
producing  States,  has  prevoited  the 
planting  of  many  thousands  of  allotted 
cotton  acres.  Ih  Missouxl,  some  30  pw- 
esnt  of  this  land  has  not  been  planted. 

The  same  heavy  rainfall  has  also  af- 
foeted  aoma  25  percent  of  our  cotton 
aereafl*  wtaldi  was  planted  prtcHr  to  those 
Tmbis.   Mudi  of  that  cotton  is  not  grow- 


ing, and  time  Js  running  out  for  re- 
planting. 

Under  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  IMS.  these  farmers  who  had  signed 
up  to  participate  in  the  cotton  program 
and  had  planted  their  permitted  acre- 
age, only  to  lose  it  by  natural  disaster, 
in  this  case  flooding,  will  be  eligible  for 
the  land  diversion  and  price-support 
payments  they  would  have  received  had 
the  crop  not  been  destragred.  Tliey  will 
also  be  permitted  to  use  this  planted  but 
destroyed  acreage  for  the  production  ot 
any  other  nimregiilated  crop,  such  as 
soytxans. 

By  an  apparent  oversight,  however, 
the  man  who  prepared  his  land  but  did 
not  get  it  planted  does  not  have  the 
right  to  plant  such  a  nonregulated  crop. 

It  is  for  those  farmers  with  the  30 
percent  unplanted  land  that  we  ask  m;>- 
proval  of  HJl.  15151  on  an  emergency 
basis.  Tills  legislation  would  give  these 
producers  the  same  right  to  plant  alter- 
nate crops  as  already  enjoyed  by  those 
who  got  their  crops  planted  but  then 
lost  them. 

This  is  an  emergency  situation.  Time 
is  running  out.  Soybeans,  a  crop  now 
in  short  supply,  is  the  logical  nonregu- 
lated cnv-  In  Missouri,  it  mtist  be 
planted  within  the  next  few  days. 

This  bill  would  also  correct  the  over- 
sight as  far  as  feed  gndns  and  wheat  are 
ccmcemed;  but  it  is  cotton  that  presents 
the  immediate  emergency  this  year,  and 
I  urge  the  Senate  pass  this  bill  today, 
without  amendment,  and  send  it  to  the 
White  House  for  signature. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  whose  fanners  in 
his  State,  for  whom  he  has  worked  so 
long  and  so  hard,  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  farmers  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  to  Join  with  the  Senator  fitKn 
Tennessee  who,  as  I  understand,  has  re- 
turned to  Washington  to  present  HJl. 
15151  to  the  Senate  today.  The  bill  af- 
fects Kentucky  as  well  as  Tennessee  and 
parts  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Mis- 
sissippi. As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  was  glad 
to  Join  with  the  Senator  in  introducing 
the  companion  Senate  bill  8.  3383  to 
provide  relief  for  these  cotton  farmers 
along  the  Mississippi  River  who  have 
been  hit  by  unusually  heavy  rains. 

I  would  like  to  describe  the  situation 
which  has  been  reported  in  Kentucky, 
and  which  supports  the  need  for  prompt 
action  on  this  measure.  It  is  true  that 
Kentucky  is  not  a  large  cotton-produdng 
State.  But  cotton  is  important  to  the 
several  hundred  farmers  in  westeni  Ken- 
tucky who  have  cotton  allotments.  In 
fact,  there  are  about  2S.000  acres  of 
"delta"  land  In  Pultim  and  Hickman 
counties,  part  of  it  Mississippi  River 
bottom  land  protected  by  Corps  of  Bngi- 
neers  levees,  where  cotton  and  some  pe- 
cans are  grown. 

In  Kentucky,  the  date  to  begin  plant- 
ing cotton  is  normally  about  Ai»il  20. 
TUs  year,  a  few  fannen  In  Pulton  and 
Hickman  Countlea  began  to  plant  cotton 
<m  Monday  morning.  AihtU  IS — but  by 
noon  it  was  pouring  rain.  Slnoe  that 
time,  the  area  had  the  heaviest  rains  of 
any  April  on  record.    These  rains  con- 


tinued through  BCay.  The  Misstsriml 
River  was  up — reaching  44  feet  on  the 
Cairo  gago— so  that  the  bottom  lands 
could  not  drain.  Except  for  2  or  3  days 
in  which  some  cotton  was  planted,  the 
ground  never  dried  out  and  remained  too 
wet  and  soggy  for  planting. 

This  was  the  situation  3  weeks  ago 
when  Congressman  Stubbudielo,  of 
Kentucky,  and  others  introduced  their 
bOl  in  the  House,  and  8.  3382,  in  which  I 
Joined,  was  introduced  in  the  Senate. 
And,  even  on  the  Monday  f<dlowing  in- 
troductlon  of  these  bills,  this  area  of 
western  Kentucky  suffered  another  rain 
of  1  ^  to  3  inches. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  plant  cotton  ?ritfa 
any  assurance  of  getting  a  crop. 

In  this  situation,  those  farmers  In 
Kentucky  and  the  other  States  who 
planted  cotton,  but  had  the  seed  washed 
out  of  the  ground  by  the  torrential  down> 
pours,  are  planning  Instead  to  plant  soy- 
beans. But  their  neighbors  who  ha?e 
not  been  able  to  plant  cotton,  while  pro- 
tected in  some  respects  by  the  disaster 
provision  of  the  act  we  passed  in  1965, 
are  not  now  allowed  to  put  in  any  otbe* 
income-iHtxluclng  crop. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  would  cor- 
rect this  inequity.  The  House  hss 
amended  the  bill  as  originally  introduced, 
so  that  it  will  apply  equally  to  the  feed 
grain  aiul  wheat  programs — ^where  farm- 
ers who  have  agreed  to  come  under  these 
voluntary  programs  are  struck  by  a  natu- 
ral disaster,  such  as  flood  or  drought. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  officials  in 
Kentucky  who  have  informed  me  that  in 
many  cases  it  has  been  impossible  to 
plant  those  cotton  allotments  located 
along  the  river  bottoms  in  Pulton  and 
Hickman  Counties.  Some  farmers  got 
seed  in  the  ground  only  to  have  It  washed 
out.  Others  began  to  plant  but  did  not 
finish.  I  understand  that  more  thsoi  half 
the  farmers  who  signed  up  for  the  eottw 
program  have  been  affected  by  weather 
in  one  of  these  ways. 

Under  the  nat\u«l  disaster  provisioD 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965, 
those  cotton  farmers  who  signed  up  for 
the  program,  who  intended  to  plant  cot- 
ton but  have  been  unable  to  do  so  during 
this  onergency,  will  receive  their  cotton 
diversion  payments  and  cotton  price  sup- 
port payments.  But  in  order  to  raise 
and  sell  a  crop  ot  soybeans— as  their 
neighbors  are  doing  who  planted  cottoo 
but  had  it  washed  out— under  existing 
law  they  would  have  to  go  through  the 
futUe  exercise  of  planting  cotton,  even 
though  it  is  too  late  to  be  successful. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  glad  to  Jdn 
in  sponsoring  a  Senate  bill  to  correct 
this  situation.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  ahmady  acted,  amending 
and  in  aomb  ways  extending  the  UD  u 
originally  introduced.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  bffl- 
and  will  act  today  on  any  amendmmti 
which  may  be  offered,  and  on  the  nm 
itself. 

Prompt  action  on  this  bill  will  deiMO- 
strate  that  the  Congress  can  act  effec- 
tively when  it  is  presented  with  an  op- 
portunity to  help  fannen  who  havebi» 
■truck  by  a  natural  disaster.  I  ««» 
Uke  to  mention  also  that  Mrs.  Jo^  & 
Bacon,  Miss  Prances  Johnson,  Mr.  B.  »• 
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In  this  situation.  [ , 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Presld^t.  I  ain>re- 
date  the  suinwrt  and  the  {statement  of 
the  Senators  from  MissolM  and  Ken- 
tacky.  I  point  out  also  uat  the  dls- 
ttnguished  Senators  from  [Missouri  and 
Kentucky  are  cosponsors  of  S.  3382.  in- 
troduced by  Senator  EASxiAin).  for  bdm- 
sdf,  and  Senators  STicnMTOir,  Loho  of 
Iflssourl,  CooPBK.  McCkjBLLAH.  and 
myself.  {' 

Although  this  bill  was  origimOly  de- 
dgned  to  alleviate  the  emmency  condi- 
tions affecting  cotton  thii  year,  it  now 
appears  desirable  to  extend  these  equita- 
ble provisions  to  include  wheat  and  feed 
grains  as  well.  HJl.  1515IL  contains  the 
necessary  provisions  to  insure  fair  treat- 
moit  to  farmers  in  regulfuted  programs 
who  are  victims  of  nature^  disasters.  I 
ntge  all  my  colleague^  to  Join  in 
IBomptly  approving  this  ivitally  needed 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  since  thf  earliest  days 
of  our  Nation,  farmers  have  played  an 
important  role  in  the  development  and 
growth  of  our  society.  No  group  has 
worked  harder  or  paid  a;^ater  price 
tat  success  than  the  Ami 
On  many  occasions  farmed 
fight  long  and  hard  agf 
of  weather.  For  the  m0«t  part,  they 
have  stood  alone.  Now  we  have  a 
chance  to  help  them  throujeih  this  vitally 
needed  disaster  assistance,  and  I  take 
pride  in  being  a  part  of  this  effort. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  wil  jpass  without 
objection  at  a  very  early  i^te. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E41aware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  am  happy  lb  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.      J 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dflaware.  This 
Mil  Is  presented  as  an  emeiFcncy  or  dis- 
sster  measure  for  cotton.  J I  imderstand 
that  the  hearings  held  in  this  House  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  thdlbill  all  dealt 
with  cotton.  I 

However.  Is  it  not  a  f a<tt  that  this  is 
not  a  disaster  bill  as  such,  tsut  is  more  or 
Iw  permanent  legislation  designed  to 
gterui  over  the  entire  life  of  the  farm 
Pfogram,  some  4  years  or  liibre,  and  that 
In  addition  it  amends  the  law  as  it  re- 
lates not  only  to  cotton  but  also  to 
''heat,  com,  and  all  other  prlce- 
lopported  conmiodities?  [s  that  not 
true?  ' 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  is  correct  In 
his  itatment  and  in  his  assumpU<m.  As 
[explained,  the  origlnalWll  that  I  in- 
«o*»ced.  or  had  lntrodu<kd  for  me  in 
me  Senate,  would  only  hsive  taken  care 
« the  emergency  that  ndvfjexlsts.  as  far 
jjy  cotton  is  concerned.  Sowever,  this 
"«»ter  and  this  emerg^bcy  aetuiOly 
pointed  up  a  need  for  a  (liange  in  the 
»««c  law  to  take  care 
™e  future  not  only  for 
wed  grains  and  wheat  as 
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his  crop  because  of  a  disaster,  the  same 
benefits  that  are  now  afforded  those 
farmers  who  have  already  planted  their 
crops  and  had  them  destroyed  by  a 
disaster.  In  other  words,  all  it  actually 
does  is  make  the  condiUcms  the  same  as 
far  as  the  time  of  the  disaster  is  con- 
cerned, because  whether  It  Is  before 
the  seeds  go  in  the  groxmd  or  after  the 
seeds  have  been  placed  in  the  ground, 
if  a  disaster  destroys  a  crop  or  a  potential 
crop,  the  farmer  still  suffers  the  same 
amount  of  injury  as  far  as  his  Income 
and  ability  to  produce  are  concerned. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Ur.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  Of 
what  income  is  the  Senator  speaking? 
Loss  of  payments  of  some  kind? 

Mr.  BASS.  No,  only  as  to  his  ability  to 
plant  another  crop  on  allotted  acres  for 
cotton,  wheat,  or  feed  grains:  the  same 
treatment  as  now  accorded — as  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  Senator,  who  is  an 
able  member  of  the  Agriculture  C(»nmlt- 
tee,  realizes — ^to  farmers  who  have  a  crop 
destroyed,  after  it  is  in  the  ground,  be- 
cause of  a  disaster. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Driaware.  Mr. 
President,  what  confuses  me  somewhat 
is  that  this  is  being  urged  as  an  emer- 
gency piece  of  legislation  on  the  bctsis 
that  there  is  a  disaster.  In  fact,  it  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Tuesday  of  last  week  and  was 
passed  by  the  House  the  same  day  that 
the  bill  was  introduced.  This  Mil  has 
never  been  before  any  committee,  elthK- 
in  the  House  or  the  Senate;  it  was 
stc^Hied  here  at  the  Senate  calendar  and 
was  brought  directly  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  again  without  any  hearings.  Yet 
it  projects  this  disaster  4  years.  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  has  iu>t  overlocdced  the 
fact  that  there  is  going  to  be  an  election 
in  1968  and  that  some  of  us  are  g(dng  to 
try  to  cure  the  disaster  that  happened 
in  1964. 

Mr.  BASS.  WeU,  the  bill  was  actually 
designed,  disregarding  any  political  im- 
plications, to  take  care  of  emergencies. 
However,  in  many  cases,  onergencles  and 
disasters  point  up  the  need  for  change, 
not  only  in  the  legislative  fcnum  but  in 
many  other  phases  of  our  lives,  perhaps. 
This  emergency  merely  caused  us  to 
scrutinize  the  fallacy  in  the  present  law, 
and  attempt  to  pfus  legislation  now  that 
will  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  legislative 
emergency  arising  in  the  near  future,  to 
take  care  of  a  real  need  caused  by  a  nat- 
ural disaster. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Since 
we  have  had  no  committee  hearings  per- 
haps we  can  develop  here  on  the  floor  ex- 
actiy  what  this  Ull  does  by  questions.  I 
think  it  would  have  been  better,  as  I 
pointed  out  eaiiier.  to  have  had  commit- 
tee hearings.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question. 

What  does  the  farmer  get  under  exist- 
ing law?  We  win  assume,  for  example, 
that  Farmer  Z  has  an  allotment  of  cot- 
ton and  that  his  average  yield  is  two  bales 
of  cotton  per  acre,  or  14)00  pounds  per 
acre.  Under  existing  law,  what  would 
he  get? 


My  next  question  will  be:  W^iat  would 
he  get  under  this  Mil,  assuming  that  this 
farmer  has  an  allotment  of  100  acres  of 
cotton,  and  his  average  yield  has  been 
two  bales  per  acre,  which  he  does  not 
plant?  He  is  cuttiiig  back  35  percent  of 
his  acres,  we  wtn  assume,  and  plants  66 
percent,  or  65  acres.  Assiimlng  that  this 
farmer  plants  his  crop,  and  it  is  de- 
stroyed, what  would  he  get? 

Mr.  BASS.  Very  well.  I  am  j:eadlnc 
from  the  copy  of  the  House  report. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  from  legislation 
passed  last  year,  the  national  average 
loan  rate  for  cotton  is  21  cents  per  pound 
based  on  Middling  l-lnch.  In  other 
words,  the  farmer  now  gets  a  loan  rate  of 
21  cents  per  poimd.  - 

Mr.  WTTJiTAMS  of  Delaware.  Thsit 
was  not  the  question.  I  am  assuming  he 
plants  his  allotnient  but  raises  no  cott<»i. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  existing  law 
this  farmer ■ 

Mr.  BASS.  I  would  like  to  quote 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tte 
farmer  would  collect.  If  he  has  two  bcdes 
of  cotton  per  acre,  about  $105  per  acre, 
or  let  us  say,  about  $100  per  acre,  from 
the  Federal  Ooverrunent  in  the  event  his 
crop  falls.  Under  those  assumptions,  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Cooomittee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Well, 
the  Senator  handling  the  bill  knows  the 
answer,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  BASS.  The  answer  is  that  the 
Oovemment  will  possibly  save  $105  from 
every  bale  of  cotton  that  is  not  planted 
and  produced  this  year. 

Mr.  WTTJiTAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
because  of  the  cockeyed  cotton  program 
which  was  passed  last  year.  That  is  the 
law  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Let  us 
get  back  to  the^iill.  What  is  the  answer 
to  my  question? 

I  come  from  a  farming  area,  and  I 
have  as  much  Interest  in  protecting  the 
faurmers  as  does  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee; but  the  Senate  can  act  more  in- 
telligently if  we  know  what  they  get 
under  existing  law. 

Under  existing  law  the  farmer  with 
100  acres  plants  65  acres  in  cotton  and 
puts  35  acres  tmder  the  reserve  program. 
Under  the  reserve  program  he  would  col- 
lect about  $100  per  acre  if  his  average 
yield  were  2  bales  an  acre,  or  $106  to  be 
exact. 

On  the  65  acres  which  he  planted, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  but  through 
storm,  drought,  or  disaster,  he  produced 
no  cotton.  Does  he  iu>t  still  collect 
around  $100  per  acre? 

Mr.  BASS.  The  farmer  the  Senator 
describes  will  be  paid  $105  an  acre  for  his 
diverted  acres.  But  he  is  not  allowed  to 
plant  anything  else  on  this  land.  HewlU 
also  receive  $04  JO  an  acre  for  his  per- 
mitted acres. 

Under  this  bill  he  will  be  allowed  to 
plant  soybeans  on  his  permitted  acres 
even  though  he  had  not  fiict  planted 
cotton. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Ddcwar*.  I  shaO 
ask  the  question  once  again.  Let  ua 
get  straight  what  he  can  get  under  the 
existing  law. 
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He  oan  ooUect  $105  an  acre  for  the 
diverted  acres  under  the  existing  law. 
U  this  bin  is  enacted  the  answer  Is — at 
least  the  department  thinks — that  he 
can  stUI  collect  that  amount. 

I  was  tiTlns  to  determine  if  the  Sen- 
ator managing  the  bill  really  under- 
stands Just  how  generous  the  existing  law 
really  is.  Perhaps  this  lack  of  under- 
standing is  the  reason  it  is  being  rammed 
through. 

This  bill  should  go  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  let  them  find  out  what  the 
bin  really  does. 

Mr.  BASS.  Under  present  legislation, 
if  the  farmer  does  not  want  to  plant  any- 
thing on  either  his  diverted  acres  or  his 
allotted  acres,  I  understand  he  can  draw 
$105  an  acre  on  his  diverted  acres,  and 
$94.30  on  his  permitted  acres. 

Mr.  WIZiLIAMS  of  Delaware.     That 

Mr.  BASS.  Under  this  bill,  if  he  Is 
allowed  to  plant  beans  on  the  65  acres 
that  the  Senator  was  talking  about,  he 
wUl  draw  the  price  support  pajrment  for 
that  85  acres  even  though  he  had  not 
first  planted  cotton  on  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  other 
words,  under  the  existing  law  the  cotton 
farmer  is  producing  two  bales  of  cot- 
ton— some  have  more  and  some  have 
less,  but  that  is  a  good  figure — this 
farmer  who  planted  his  cotton  on  65 
acres,  and  lost  it  through  storm  damage 
can  under  existing  law  collect  close  to 
$105  per  acre  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  still  grow  a  crop  of  soybeans. 
There  Is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  BASS.  He  could  plant  soybeans 
on  his  permitted  acres  and  still  receive 
price  support  payments  on  his  permitted 
acres,  since,  as  the  Senator  points  out,  he 
had  actually  planted  cotton  on  those 
acres.  

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  65  permitted  acres. 

That  example  covered  the  case  where 
the  producer  had  planted  his  permitted 
acres  to  cotton.  Now,  if  he  had  not 
planted  it  to  cotton  but  intended  to  plant 
it  to  cotton  he  can  under  existing  law 
still  collect  price-support  payments  on 
those  permitted  acres,  but  he  cannot 
plant  them  to  any  income-producing 
crcK). 

This  biU  would  allow  him  to  plant  to 
soybeans  or  some  other  noncontrol  crop 
that  portion  of  his  permitted  acreage 
which  he  intended  to  plant  to  cotton 
but  which  was  not  planted  to  cotton,  and 
itUl  collect  $105  per  acre  from  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  The  soybeans  would 
be  eligible  for  price  support;  at  least  a 
letter  I  have  received,  signed  by  Mr. 
Qodfrey,  so  states.  Peiiiaps  events  are 
moving  so  fast  that  even  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  know  what  it  is  doing. 
I  am  ttUy  trying  to  get  information  as 
to  what  is  Intended.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentuclcy  has  the 
answer. 

Mr.  BAS&  If  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware will  yield,  I  will  try  to  explain  the 
situation  in  this  way:  Under  the  bill. 
the  farmer  would  draw  absolutely  no 
more  money  In  price  support  payments 
than  he  would  draw  If  he  were  not  al- 
lowed to  plant  beans  on  those  acres. 
He  would  be  allowed  to  draw  $105,  or 


whatever  the  rate  per  acre  would  be  In 
the  case  you  assumed,  so  long  as  he 
either  plants  cotton  or  does  not  plant 
beans.  Under  the  bin,  whether  he 
planted  beans  or  did  not  plant  beans,  he 
would  draw  that  payment  if  the  cotton 
CKQ  had  either  been  destroyed  or  pre- 
vented f nun  being  planted  by  disaster. 

All  we  seek  to  do  is  to  say  to  the 
farmer  that  he  may  plant  a  crop  on  the 
land,  if  he  did  not  plant  any  cotton.  Just 
as  he  could  have  done,  had  his  crop  been 
planted  and  then  been  destroyed,  and 
the  cost  would  be  nothing  additional. 
He  would  be  allowed  to  produce  a  crop 
that  is  now  in  deficit.  More  beans  are 
needed.  In  his  message  on  agricultural 
policy  this  3rear,  the  President  called  for 
an  Increase  in  the  production  of  soy- 
beans. 

The  bill  will  do  two  things.  First,  it 
will  prevent  the  cotton  fanner,  who  is 
faced  with  the  possibility  of  being  de- 
prived of  a  crop,  from  possibly  becom- 
ing a  ward  of  the  local  and  Federal  Oov- 
emments.  At  the  same  time,  it  will 
allow  him  to  produce  a  cnw  that  Is 
needed,  sell  it  on  the  market,  and  re- 
ceive income  for  it,  and  thus  take  care  of 
his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen. 

Mr.  CCX>PER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  perhai>s  I  can  help 
explain  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  at  least 
with  respect  to  the  situation  in  Kentuclcy. 
Let  me  say  first  that  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  the  Senate  bill  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  BassI.  My  State  does 
not  produce  a  great  deal  of  cotton,  but 
we  do  have  five  counties  which  produce 
cotton — they  say  very  good  cotton. 

This  colloquy  has  been  helpful  in 
bringing  out  the  facts.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  correct,  as  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  accepted  it, 
that  if  by  reason  of  drought  or  flood  or 
other  natural  disaster  a  crop  such  as 
cotton  is  not  planted,  the  farmowner 
who  has  already  signed  up  for  the  pro- 
gram can  go  on  to  "draw."  as  we  say,  his 
payments,  both  for  diversion  and  for 
price  support,  but  he  cannot  plant  his 
land  to  any  other  income-producing 
crop. 

Gk^ng  further,  if  he  had  planted  his 
land  In  cotton  and  a  drought  or  flood 
came  along  and  he  lost  his  crop,  then, 
under  existing  law,  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  plant  his  acreage  to  another 
income-producing  crop  and  stiU  receive 
payments.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But.  if  he  had  not  yet 
planted  his  cotton,  then  he  would  not 
be  permitted  to  plant  the  nondlverted 
areas  in  an  income-producing  crop  and 
still  remain  eligible  for  payments.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  correct  an  in- 
equity between  those  who  had  planted 
their  crop,  and  those  who  had  been  un- 
able to  do  so. 

Two  farmers  may  be  in  exactly 
the  same  poeltlon.  If  both  lost  their 
crop,  due  to  unusual  rains  or  drought 
at  planting  time,  the  man  who 
had  not  yet  got  seed  in  the  ground — 
although  he  may  have  plowed  his 
ground,  had  his  seed  bed  prepared, 
bought  his  seed  and  fertilizer,  and  done 
all  the  work  preparatory  to  planting  the 


crop— woidd  not  be  accorded  the 
privilege,  of  raising  some  other  income 
crop,  as  the  man  who  happened  to 
get  the  seed  in  the  groimd  as  well. 

All  this  bill  would  do  Is  to  say  that  tlie 
cotton  producer,  who  because  of  a  nat- 
ural disaster  had  been  prevented  from 
planting  his  cotton,  would  t>e  permitted 
to  plant  on  the  nondlverted  acreage  an 
income-producing  crop,  if  it  is  not  a 
controlled  crop.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BASS.  Yes,  It  will  treat  those 
alike  that  were  damaged  on  the  day  of 
the  rain,  whether  a  fsuiner  had  planted 
before  or  after  the  rain.  If  the  damage 
was  caused  by  rain,  one  farmer  planting 
today,  and  one  prevented  from  pltuitln? 
tomorrow,  they  would  be  treated  the 
same  way. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
took  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  He  has  made  an  ac- 
curate analysis  both  of  the  existing  law 
and  of  the  pending  bill  as  I  understood 
it.  His  analysis  Is  in  accord  with  the 
letter  which  I  received  f  run  the  Depart- 
ment. 

When  a  farmer  who  has  as  yet  not 
planted  his  crop  but  can  establish  that 
he  intends  to  do  so— perhaps  he  has  not 
even  plowed  his  ground — under  those 
circumstances  and  under  existing  law 
that  farmer  would  be  eligible  for  pay- 
ments of  around  $100  per  acre,  assuming 
an  average  of  two  bales  per  acre. 

Under  this  bill,  he  can  draw  the  ap- 
proximate $105  an  acre  and  then  raise 
a  soybean  crop  under  price  supports.  He 
gets  two  crops  on  that  same  acreage. 
One  argument  is  made  that  the  farmer 
who  has  not  planted  his  crop  is  entitled 
to  the  same  consideration  as  the  farmer 
who  has  planted  his  crop  and  then 
lost  it.  But  there  is  a  difference,  as  any- 
one who  has  ever  been  coimected  with 
a  farm  knows.  We  know  that  the  farmer 
who  has  planted  his  crop  has  ahready 
made  an  investment  in  fertilizer  and 
seed  plus  labor  in  getting  his  land  ready. 
The  biggest  part  of  his  expenditure  for 
the  crop  is  made  in  its  initial  stages,  and 
he  has  made  all  these  expenditures  al- 
ready. In  the  second  example  the 
farmer  has  not  even  planted;  yet  he 
gets  the  same  payment  and  can  still 
raise  a  soybean  crop. 

The  farmer  who  has  planted  nothing 
and  has  not  put  h's  seed  into  the  ground 
and  therefore  has  not  as  yet  lost  any 
cash,  starts  out  with  this  advantage: 
He  can  still  plant  a  crop  of  soybeans  In 
Missouri,  Teiuiessee,  or  some  other  State 
and  get  a  Goveriunent  payment  of  $105 
an  acre  to  start  with  and  then  raise  a 
soybean  crop.    How  can  this  be  justified? 

Does  that  deal  fairly  with  the  inde- 
pendent soybean  grower,  the  man  who 
plaxmed  to  raise  a  soybean  crop  in  the 
beginning?  This  farmer  starts  out  with 
a  handicap  of  a  $105  subsidy  payment 
made  to  his  neighbor.  . 

Suppose,  further,  that  this  second 
farmer  loses  the  soybean  crop.  What 
does  he  get?   Nothing. 

I  am  wondering  whether  we  are  not 
inviting  everyone  to  go  on  record  as  in- 
tending to  grow  cotton.  Surely  this  bul 
needs  a  little  further  study. 
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We  are  not  necessaritr  dealing  with 
eotton.  We  are  dealing  \  rith  wheat  and 
com  farmers  also.  What  happens  to 
the  wheat  farmer?  UiKlef  iiiia  bill  any 
vheat  farmer  who  has  put, the  maximum 
under  the  acreage  resen|^,  which  is  65 
percent,  wUl  under  existing  law,  collect 
tl6.50  an  acre  if  his  crop  is  destroyed. 
Under  this  bill  if  he 
and  does  not,  he  can  still  i 
acre.  And  then  plant 
or  any  other  noncontrol 
farmer  in  North  Dakota  i^ay  be  raising 
wybeans  or  barley  with  a  ^^6.50-per-acre 


ds  to  plant 

$16.50  an 
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crop.     The 


er  would  be 
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nibsidy,  while  the  other  f : 
raising  the  same  crop 
In  my  opinion  that  is  an 

Under  this  bill  any  fi 
the  county  official  and  sayl, 
planting  cotton,  com,  or  fiifheat  but  it  is 
too  dry  or  too  wet,  and  I  am  going  to 
raise  soybeans."  He  then  gets  the  special 
subsidy.  If  he  has  had  an  average  shield 
of  100  bushels  of  com  piar  acre  and  is 
complying  with  the  progr  tin  this  farmer 
can  collect  as  high  as  $3  )|  per  acre  and 
still  plant  soybeans.  Sii| 
100  acres  In  com  allotiqi 
payment  would  be  about 
acreage. 

Therefore,  by  sajdng. 
something,"  the  farmer  cakl  collect  $3,000 
extra  from  the  Federal  ajjjvemment  and 
still  plant  soybeans.  Is  nhat  what  the 
Senator  wishes  to  do?        T 

Mr.  BASS.  No,  let  nji^  say  to  my 
friend.  His  remarks  draw  a  rather  for- 
midable picture  of  opposiiion  to  the  bill, 
but  he  is  overlooking  the)  tfact  that  this 
must  all  be  caused  by  a  n  ijtural  disaster. 
This  will  not  permit  a  fa  ctner  to  decide 
on  his  own  that  he  does  nc  tj  want  to  plant 
com,  or  wheat,  or  feed  grains.  There  has 
to  be  cause.  There  has  t<),  be  a  declared 
disaster — a  natursd  disaster. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Just  a 
aoment.  We  are  assuming  he  has  con- 
vinced the  county  officials,  first,  that  he 
qualifies  under  the  prograii  which  would 
be  a  matter  of  record,  andj^econd,  that  it 
was  too  wet  or  too  dry  on  his  farm  to 
plant  com.  Having  passed  that  hurdle 
to  the  satisfaction  of  th^,  county  com- 
mittee he  will  get  the 
under  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  BASS.    But  he  m 
was  a  natural  disaster  w; 
unusual  conditlpn.   The  ehtire  area  must 
have  been  declared  ^  dlsa  >ter  area. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delainiare.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  n  sad  to  us  where 
those  steps  are  outlined.     [ 

Mr.  BASS.  I  do  not  haifi  that  particu- 
lar part  in  front  of  me  qii  the  Agricul- 
tural Act.  If  the  Senator  Will- 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  _ 
Senator  will  read  f rem 
he  will  see  that  this 
dtparture. 

Mr.  BASS.    I  will  i«ad 
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The  PBESipiNO  OI>VICER.  The 
cleik  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  prooeedad  to  call 
the  roQ. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFPICEK,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  should  like  to  reply  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
by  saying  that  under  Public  Law  98-321, 
which  was  pcussed  on  November  3,  1965, 
the  Secretary  may  find  that  cotton  was 
not  planted  because  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster.  This  is  a  deter- 
mination which  is  to  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  other  legislation,  which  deals  with 
major  disaster  areas,  the  Governor  par- 
ticipates In  the  decision.  But  in  this 
particular  case  the  decision  is  made  by 
the  Secretary  himself. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  are 
dealing  with  HJl.  15151.  I  ask  again, 
where  is  there  anything  in  this  bill  which 
restricts  this  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture's determination  with  respect  to 
any  drought  or  wet  area? 

Mr.  BASS.  The  bill  we  are  dealing 
with  is  an  amendment  to  the  basic  law 
which  I  have  just  read. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  To  clear 
up  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  a  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  printed  in  the  RscoRO  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbookd, 
as  follows: 

XJ.8.  Dbpaitickkt  or  Aoucin.Tnaz, 

ACRICTn.TTntAI.  STABtUZATIOM  AMD 

CoNsnvATioN  Snvicx, 

WathiTifton,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williaks, 
17.5.  Senate. 

Dear  Senatok  Wn.T.TAMs:  This  refen  to 
your  telephone  conversation  with  Mr.  Cox 
concerning  pending  legislation  which  would 
affect  eligibility  for  program  benefits  ^i^en 


<tt(asters,  if  the  Senator 
moment. 
Mr.  WIUJAMS  of  Del 


W»k  at  a  copy  of  the  bULTnow  pending 
mttte  Senate.  Copies  of  tbe  bill  art  on 
««*»  of  Senators. 

Mr,  BASS.    MP.  President,  I  suggest 
"*  absence  of  a  quorum. 


Agricultural  Act  that  de&  4  with  luttural 


«^  Jusl^a 
Let  MB. 


a  farmer  la  prevented  from  planting  cotton, 
feed  grains  or  wheat  because  of  flood,  drought 
or  other  natural  dlaaster. 

The  dlveraloa  programa  for  cotton,  Xaad 
grains  and  wheat  provide  prlca  support  pay-. 
ments  and  wheat  certlfloataa  for  participat- 
ing fanners.  The  maximum  acreages  oo^ 
which  such  payments  and  certlfloataa  anr 
made  are  65  percent  of  the  farm  cotton- 
allotment,  45  percent  of  the  farm  wheat  al- 
lotment and  so  p«x;ent  of  the  faim  tead 
grain  base. 

Under  the  rules  there  are  two  condltlona 
under  which  the  price  support  paymenta 
and  certificates  may  be  earned  even  though 
the  crop  is  not  harvested.  These  condltlona 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Crop  planted  in  vorkmaTilike  manner: 
Any  acreage  which  Is  planted  to  a  crop  in 
a  worknxanUke  manner  la  considered  for  pur- 
poses of  price  support  and  certificate  pay- 
ments as  an  acreage  of  such  crop,  even 
though  the  crop  may  later  be  destroyed  by 
natural  disaster  such  as  fiood  or  drought. 
In  this  case  the  farmer  may  subsequently 
use  the  land  for  other  crops  without  Jeopard- 
lalng  bis  right  to  price  support  paymenta. 

a.  Farmer  prevented  from,  jtlanting  bg  matii 
ural  ditaater. 

Any  acreage  which  the  fartber  la  preventad 
from  planting  to  cotton,  feed  grains  or  wheat 
because  of  flood,  drought,  or  other  natural 
causes,  may  be  considered  an  acreage  of  such 
crop  for  price  support  payment  purpoaea 
provided  such  acreage  la  not  subsequently 
devoted  to  other  Income-producing  crops. 
This  iB  quite  restrictive  and  In  Implementing 
this  provision,  £he  Department  has  ruled  that 
any  crop  harvested  for  sale  or  feed  Is  an  In- 
conve-producing  crop.  There  is  one  excep- 
tion to  tbla.  If  a  farmer  Is  prevented  from 
planting  feed  grains  he  may  plant  soybeana, 
an  Income-producing  crop,  and  BtlU  earn 
fiUl  feed  grain  payments. 

The  two  situations  above  described  result^ 
in  serious  inequities  between  farma.  Tb»' 
extent  of  such  inequities  is  shown  by  the 
enolosed  table  showing  a  oomparison  of  pvfr; 
mants  aar&ed  under  both  situations. 

If  we  can  furnish  further  Information  on 
thla  matter,  please  let  us  know.         " 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  D.  OosrazT, 

Adminittrator: 

Enclosure. 


Comparison  of  price-support  payments  earned  under  1966  disaster  conditions 
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Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  The  re- 
sbictlve  measure  to  which  they  refer  is 
what  they  are  trying  to  eliminate  imder 
the  pending  hilL  Cixigress  would  be 
leaving  it  to  the  Secretary  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  weather  has  been  dry-, 
or  wet  in  the  various  areas. 

I  would  rather  have  the  people  in  the 
local  areas  make  that  determliuitioh. 
Just  because  it  happens  to  rain  in  Ten- 
nessee one  day  does  not  mean  that  It 


rained  In  the  State  of  Washington  or  In . 
some  other  State.  , ;  ^ 

This   invites   politic*)  «onalder|ittau 
rather   tbiap   a   realistic   appralMif.^i 
weather  oondltkms.  v --) 

Surely,  no  man  In  Washington,  I>.C,  • 
is  so  knowledgeable  tlMit  he  la  the  anlif 
one  who  can  make  such  a  determtauMilon* 

The  leUw  from  Mr.  Oodfny  from 
which  I  have  Just  read  and  which  I  h»yiB 
put  in  the  mpoBD,  states  that  If  a  f  wmer 
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■iff  en.  through  no  fault  of  hli  own,  from 
a  dcought  or  otherwlie  he  can  collect 
fbeae  payments  and  then  plant  another 
crop.  The  payment  price  per  acre  on 
corn  Is  $30.  $16.50  on  wheat,  $62.50  on 
.  cotton.  He  can  get  that  money  mdely  by 
estabUahlng  to  the  committee  reepimsi- 
ble  that  he  had  liHended  to  plant  that 
acreage  but  that  beeauae  of  an  act  of 
nature— drought  or  heavy  ratna— he  waa 
unable  to  do  so.  Under  those  circum- 
stances he  can  collect  this  m<mey  and 
stin  raise  a  soybean  crop. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the 
tfiff^yif^mto  and  thousands  of  independent 
aoybean  growers  who  want  to  operate 
without  Qovemmmt  subsidies? 

Mr.  BASS.  Let  me  point  out  that  soy- 
beans are  In  shortage  now. 

Ifr.  WZLUAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh.  yes. 
Dm  Secretary  at  Agriculture  bemoans 
the  fact  that  perhaps  for  the  first  time  In 
recent  years  the  farmers  are  getting  a 
good  price  for  soybeans.  The  Secretary 
doca  not  Uke  to  see  farmers  getting  a  de- 
cent iMlce  for  any  of  their  products  In  a 
.  free  market.  He  does  not  like  the  Idea 
of  farmers  making  maaey  Independent 
of  Oovemment  subsidies. 

Ifr.  BASS.  Let  me  point  out  that  the 
Secretary  has  raised  the  sumwrt  price 
on  soybeans  from  $2 J5  to  $2.50,  so  that 
does  not  Indicate  be  is  not  sympathetic 
to  them.  Even  if  he  felt  that  way.  he 
would  not  apeak  for  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

The  congressional  district  affected  by 
this  1ftf-'*"»"  in  Tenneswe  happens  to 
be  tn  one  of  the  four  lowest  individual 
median  income  areas  in  the  Nation.  I 
would  rather  see  help  given  there  to  raise 
their  Income  and  enable  the  farmers  to 
put  their  products  on  the  market  than 
have  them  In  a  soup  line  applytag  for 
aid  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  wnXIAMS  of  Delaware.  How 
many  farmers  are  in  the  soup  line 

Mr.  BASS.  No.  I  did  not  say  that. 
Tliere  are  none  in  the  soup  line,  and  we 
do  not  want  to  put  them  in  the  soup  line. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Any 
Tennessee  farmer  receiving  $100  per  acre 
for  not  growing  cotton  is  not  a  soup  line 
farmer  in  my  part  of  the  country.  So 
before  we  start  passing  the  hat  around 
to  take  up  a  collection  for  their  relief  let 
us  get  down  to  the  true  facts. 

Mr.  BASS.  Tlie  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware U  going  far  off  base  as  far  as  the 
Intent  of  the  bin  is  concerned.  It  per- 
mits the  farmer  who  did  not  have  the 
opportimlty  to  get  seeds  in  the  ground 
to  receive  the  same  treatment  as  the 
farmer  who  got  his  seeds  to.  the  ground 
before  the  floods  came.  Tlie  first  farmer 
may  have  prepared  the  land  and  put  in 
f ertfUaeT  and  performed  all  of  the  other 
work  necessary  to  produce  a  crop,  but  he 
■till  would  not  be  ellglbla  unless  the  bill 


AUwe  are  asktag  in  the  UU  Is  that  a 
fanmr  who  did  not  plant  beoatMC  of  dis- 
aster be  treated  the  same  way  as  the 
tanner  irtio  was  fortunate  enough  to 
plant  Ms  seed.  "Fot  example,  a  farmer 
who  had  not  planted  on  June  4  because 
a  nln  Mane  die  night  before  should  be 
ti  Bated  the  same  as  any  otl^r.  and  not 
dlBueutly  Just  beeawee  he  was  not  aide 


to  get  Ids  seed  planted  In  the  ground. 
That  is  all  we  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  wnJJAMB  of  Delaware.  Another 
question:  Will  the  Senator  tell  us  what 
will  h^»>en,  if  this  bill  passes,  to  the 
farmer  down  the  road  growing  soybeans? 
What  is  going  to  happen  to  him  when  his 
crop  fails? 

Mr.  BASS.  If  the  market  were  not 
available  to  him  at  hle^ier  than  the  sup- 
port price,  then  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee would  not  be  on  this  fioor  arguing 
for  t****  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tlie 
Senator  trom  Ttanessee  did  not  answer 
my  question.  It  is  sometimes  embarrass- 
ing to  answer  questions.  The  support 
price  on  soybeans  is  $2.50  a  bushel.  A 
farmer  can  raise  soybeans  and  gets  the 
full  support  price  after  collecting  a  sub- 
sidy of  from  $30  to  $100  per  acre  under 
the  pending  bill. 

A  neighbor  who  happois  to  have  cot- 
ton acreage  can  collect  $105  from  the 
FMeral  Government  and  still  plant  soy- 
beans. So  one  farmer  gets  $105  per  acre, 
and  the  other  gets  nothing. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  is  not  taking 
into  consideration  the  cost  of  producing 
the  crops.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  does 
not  want  to  pick  <xi  the  cottonpickers 
down  in  my  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No  m- 
deed.  I  want  to  keep  than  In  the  posi- 
tion of  picking  cotton  and  not  picking 
money  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury.  In 
other  words,  I  want  to  see  that  they  keep 
thehr  cotton-picking  fingers  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  BASS.  In  view  of  the  money  that 
goes  into  the  State  oi  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware,  if  we  include  the 
Government  contracts  that  bring  in  Jobs 
and  money,  I  believe  the  cottonpickers 
there  are  doing  fairly  well. 

Mr.  WIUJAMS  of  Delaware.  Tliey 
are  working  for  their  money.  They  do 
not  get  paid  twice. 

Mr.  BASS.  Our  farmers  are  working 
tor  their  money,  too.  I  want  them  to 
work.  Let  them  grow  something.  Do  not 
hand  them  something. 

Mr.  WIUJAMS  of  Delaware.  Perhaps 
I  mlsundovtand.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  Senator  only  wants  his 
farmers  to  grow  sosrbeans  on  the  acreage 
and  do  away  with  the  $105  payments? 

Mr.  BASS.  \  I  am  not  proposing  to 
change  the  basic  legislation.  I  propose 
to  treat  all  the  farmers  aUke. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dtiaware.  If  all 
the  Senator  wants  to  do  is  let  them  grow 
soybeans  I  will  Join  him  as  a  sponsor  of 
the  bill.  I  only  object  to  paying  farmers 
$105  an  acre  to  grow  soybeans. 

Mr.  BASS.  All  we  are  attempting  to 
do  by  the  bill  is  to  treat  aUke  one  farmer 
on  one  side  of  the  road,  who  planted  yes- 
terday, and  one  farmer  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  who  cannot  plant  tomorrow. 

Mr.  wnxiAMB  of  Delaware.  But  the 
Senator  does  not  care  about  Vbt  Inde- 
pendent farmer  down  the  road  irtio  Is 
raiabig  soybeans  or  who  Is  not  under  the 
Qov^nnnent  umbrdla. 

Mr.  BASS.  If  that  farmer  were  to  be 
injured  under  the  provisions  ot  the  bill, 
the  peoide  of  my  State  would  not  be  so 
unfair  as  to  ask  their  Senators  to  plead 
here  for  this  type  of  legislation. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BASS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
bill  finally  come  to  a  vote.  I  do  not  think 
It  will  oome  to  a  vote  very  soon  If  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ddaware 
continues  to  interrupt  and  prod  the  Sen. 
ator  from  Tennessee,  and  they  enter  Into 
a  cotton-picking  diseusskm.  Whether 
about  Ddaware  ot  Tennessee. 

We  must  advert  to  the  original  cotton 
act  for  a  moment.  I  am  referring  to  the 
present  cotton  program,  enacted  laat 
year  as  title  IV  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965.  I  did  not  vote  tor  the 
Talmadge  bill,  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
the  cotton  program  recommnwled  by  our 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  did  not  like 
all  its  provisions. 

■  But,  with  some  changes  worked  out  in 
conference,  it  is  the  law. 

The  statement  is  correct  that  undo- 
that  program  whether  a  cotton  fanno' 
plants  within  his  allotment,  or  becaoK 
of  natural  disaster  does  not  plant  It.  he 
can  receive  his  payments  for  it.  Of 
course,  the  result  is  the  same;  cotton  is 
withdrawn  from  production. 

If  Senators  believe  that  that  kind  of 
program  Is  all  right,  it  would  be  better  If 
the  farmer  did  not  plant  his  cnw.  The 
cotton  would  be  withdrawn  from  pro- 
duction, and  he  would  be  paid  for  it 
That  is  the  reason  he  is  paid  for  It. 
whether  it  is  planted  or  whether  in  the 
event  of  a  natural  disaster,  it  Is  not 
planted. 

If  a  natural  disaster  prevents  the 
cotton  from  behig  harvested,  the  fanner 
still  receives  his  payments.  If  he  has 
planted  the  cotton  before  the  disaster,  be 
can  go  ahead  and  grow  another  crop. 
The  reason  for  that  situation  Is  that  tbe 
other  cr<H>  will  help  him  to  make  up 
some  of  the  loss — providing  Income  to 
place  of  that  he  hoped  to  receive  from 
selling  cotton. 

The  curious  inequity  in  the  law  is  that 
if  a  man  has  not  planted  his  cotton,  al- 
though he  has  taken  over  the  steps  to 
plant  it,  and  a  natural  disaster  oocun 
which  prevmts  planting,  he  may  not  then 
devote  his  nondlverted  acreage  to  some 

other  cnv< 

Early  in  the  discussion,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  drew  upon  such  a  situa- 
tion as  an  argument  against  the  bUl 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  stated  that 
a  farmer  who  had  planted  his  nondi- 
voted  acreage  had  spent  money  and  ex- 
pended labor  tn  doing  so.  Howem, 
other  farmers  may  have  taken  all  toe 
steps  up  to  the  point  of  putting  in  we 
seed.  I  admit  there  are  differences,  but 
we  must  assume  that  those  who  had  not 
planted  had  taken  some  steps  toward 
idantlng  and  had  InctDrred  some  expeoaa 
But  whether  they  did  or  not,  we  rcf«* 
to  the  original  propoaitloa  that  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  they  planted  er 
not.  because  the  purpose  of  the  progrv 
Is  to  keep  the  cotton  from  being  pro- 
duced.   That  la  the  main  purpose. 

This  bin  la  designed  to  put  aU  farnen 
on  the  same  baais.  If  the  Senator  fww 
Delaware  does  not  agree  with  *^1**2 
suppoit  program.  I  am  sure  he  wtuBSi 
like  any  part  of  tbli  blU.  •    - 
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is  any 
Senator 
already 
ihay  be  grown 


I  know  the  Senator  tUan  Delaware 
Am  not  agree  with  the  f  aim  price  sup- 
port programs,  and  at  tlmiBii  he  has  used 
eCectlve  methods  of  a^*"  *' 
However,  I  do  not  think 
igtetance  in  the  argumei^i 
baa  made  against  the  biU 
the  law  that  another  crop 
with  respect  to  one  groupj  of  planters — 
(hose  who  by  chance  lumiened  to  put 
Sic  seed  taito  the  ground.  The  fellow 
next  door,  who  intended  t^  put  it  in  the 
next  day,  does  not  stand,  on  the  same 
liulg.  liiis  bill  would  put  him  on  the 
mine  basis. 

I  want  to  answer  one  other  argmnent 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaw  i|re.  as  to  who 
flU  decide  whether  a  dit^ster  has  oc- 
earred  which  would  bring  itae  provisions 
of  the  bill  into  play. 

The  law  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 


whether  a 

I  assume 

nunendation 

committees. 

,tion  was 

tuatlon.  be- 

of  Agzlcul- 

countles 

ice  under 

Louisiana, 

trennessee,  5; 


Mt    " 


Agriculture  shall  detez 
disaster  has  occurred  wt 
would  be  done  upon  the 
of  the  county  and  Stat 

The  most  recent  detei 
with  respect  to  this  very] 
cause  in  May  the  Secret 
tore  did  declare  the  folic 
to  be  disaster  areas,  the^ 
tbon  eligible  to  receive 
flie  cotton  act:  Arkansas. 
U;  Missouri,  8;  Illinois,  2; 
Mlasissippl,  12:  and  Kentucky,  2. 

Tbe  determination  as  to  Whether  indi- 
vidual farm  aUotments  wef«  not  planted 
because  of  that  disaster  wduld.  of  course, 
be  made  by  the  coimty  agricultural  sta- 
bilisation and  conservation  committees; 
bst  they  would  not  have  la  chance  to 
make  such  determlnatlcms  $ntil  the  Sec- 
retary had  declared  the  Muntles  to  be 
disaster  areas.  Does  the  {Senator  from 
Ddaware  agree? 

Mr.  WTTJJAMS  of  iMaware.  Die 
Senator  from  Kentucky  nka  stated  the 
rituation  correctly.  He  is  ppe  of  the  few 
Members  of  the  Senate  {irho  has  ex- 
plained the  bill  in  language  we  can  un- 
derstand. The  Senator  fram  Kentucky 
has  done  his  homework.  jWUl  not  the 
Senator  agree,  that  althaugh  certain 
eounties  may  be  declared  disaster  areas 
nto  does  not  stop  at  a  county  line.  Per- 
haps county  X  can  very  tadl  be  estab- 
lUbed  as  a  disaster  areajbut  perhi^^s 
only  a  snutll  portion  of  c<>^nty  B.  even 
ttme  or  four  faraos  in  thajt|  county,  may 
be  affected.  Is  It  not  Juad  M  important 
to  ttiose  few  farmers  to  rMelve  benefits 
as  it  is  to  all  the  farmersl  |n  county  X. 


doubt  that 

can  be  de- 

thatslt^. 

LWare.  When 
lixnrtlan  of  a 
back  to  the 
suidi 


Mr.  COOPER.    I  have 
<Dly  a  portion  of  a  count 
dared  a  iJBaater  area, 
nation  could  be  taken  care 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of 
«e  tfieak  of  declaring  a 
Monty  a  disaster  area  we 
PB^kn  I  took  b^ore,  of 
dMlaratlons  on  a  selective 

Mr.  COOPER,   In  what 

Mr.  WILLIAM4  of 

^"^  go  to  a  coanfy  and  , 
tHD  wblch, would  take  In  I  or  S  fanns 
MeUgible  then  be  could  < fdare  a  Bor-' 
<te  wbldx  would  take  In  c  dly  one  &zm. 

Mr.  COOPER.    That  Is  im  argument 

wat  could  be  nuule  against  Hny  ftom  pro- 

mun. 


BAr.  wnJiTAMR  of  Delaware.  I  pm 
not  Boaktng  that  statement  as  an  argu- 
ment for  or  against  the  measure.  I  am 
only  stating  facta. 

The  only  reason  I  jMlnted  this  out  was 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  seemed 
to  feel  that  this  could  not  be  6oat,  that 
there  was  no  such  discretionary  power 
to  approve  an  individual  farm. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is 
such  discretionary  authority.  If  iu>t  It 
would  be  a  gross  injustice. 

Mr.  COOPER.  After  the  Secretary  has 
declared  an  area  to  be  a  disaster  area,  it 
is  correct  that  the  individual  farm  de- 
termination would  be  made  by  the  coun- 
ty ASC8  conunlttee.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

I  hope  we  can  sliapiUy  this  debate  and 
reduce  the  points  at  issue  to  their 
smallest  common  denomlnattMr.  When 
we  talk  about  cottcm  payments,  the  cot- 
ton planter  may  receive  $50  or  $94  or 
$105  an  acre — ^whether  he  plants  his  al- 
lotment or  not.  But  the  logic  behind  the 
procedure  is  that  cotton  is  retired  from 
production.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
cotton  program. 

If  one  does  not  agree  with  this  type 
of  legislation,  he  may  talk  about  the  $105 
pajrment.  But  we  know  tbe  reascm  be- 
hind it  is  that  cotton  is  withdrawn  from 
productiCNi.  That  provision  is  already 
contained  in  the  law  and  Is  part  of  the 
cotton  program. 

All  that  the  pending  leglslatitNi  would 
do  would  be  to  put  every  farmer  who  is 
participating  in  the  cotton  program  on 
the  same  basis.  If  he  cannot  plant  his 
cotton  cr(H>.  he  can  plant  some  other  in- 
come-producing crop  on  those  acres 
which  are  not  diverted — but  he  may  not 
plant  a  govertunent  contnriled  crop  for 
which  he  could  secure  diversion  or  other 
payments. 

I  beUeve  that  is  aU  there  is  to  the  biU. 
and  I  think  that  we  should  pass  the  blU. 

Mr.  MTTJJCR.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  to  the  arguments  from  both  op- 
ponmts  and  proponents  <rf  the  pending 
litigation.  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  that 
this  measure  would  treat  all  fanners 
alike. 

Tbe  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  said 
that  the  only  object  of  the  MU  Is  to  treat 
cotton  farmers  In  the  program  alike. 
However,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
those  farmers  who  have  cultivated  and 
planted  their  crops  are  now  covered. 
Those  who  have  not  planted  at  all  would 
not  be  covered  under  the  pending  biU. 
There  is  an  inequity  in  treating  them  in 
the  same  way. 

Af  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
pointed  out.  coats  would  be  inctured  hy 
those  who  had  cultivated  and  planned, 
whereas  those  farmers  who  had  not  cul- 
tivated or  planted  would  have  no  costs 
ataU. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  farmers  have  pre- 
pared the  land. 

Mr.  MTIJiKR.  I  am  using  as  an  ex- 
ample the  case  of  a  fanner  who  has  not 
prepared  his  land  because  flood  or  some 
other  disaster  has  not  permitted  him  to 
do  so.  There  ^  a  tremendous  cost  tiMt 
he  has  not  been  obligated  to  Incur. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Every  farm  would  not 
be  the  same.    There  would  be  differ- 
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Some  farmers  would  Ineur  great- 
er expenses  than  others.  Other  farm- 
ers may  not  have  Incurred  any  expenses. 
However,  neariy  aU  farmers  would  have 
incurred  some  expense. 

A  certain  amount  ot  inequity  could  be 
Involved,  tt  is  true;  I  know  of  no  dlsaater 
provision  whitA  compensates  for  evoy 
difference.  This  is  not  an  Insurance  pro- 
gram We  must  be  practical  about  thte 
legislation.  Whoti  would  a  flood  prohib- 
it a  farmer  from  planting  his  cotton? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  that  can  be 
determined  locally. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  would  be  at  tbe  lat- 
est possible  time  that  he  oouUt  plant  the 
crop.  If  a  flood  had  occurred  weeks  be- 
fore, the  man  would  probably  wait  to  see 
if  he  would  be  aUe  to  plant  his  crop. 

So  there  is  a  very  narrow  area  In  which 
there  might  be  inequity.  However,  a 
larger  Inequity  now  exists.  Two  classes 
of  farmers  are  involved.  One  class  is 
able  to  plant  another  crop.  The  other 
class  is  not  able  to  do  so. 

The  Senator  has  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
knows  that  then  is  a  disaster  provision 
in  the  act  of  1965  for  feed  grains,  and 
for  wheat,  identical  to  the  disaster  pro- 
vision for  cotton.  The  f  anaers  In  the 
State  of  Iowa.  If  they  have  not  planted 
their  com  crop  because  of  some  disaster, 
can  draw  tbe  feed  grain  payment  Just 
the  same. 

Mr.  MIUJBR.  Why  is  the  Senator 
from  Koituoky  not  satisfied  to  treat  tbe 
cotton  farmers  in  the  same  way? 

Tlie  Senator  wlU  remendber  that,  a$ 
the  time  this  matter  was  informally  dis- 
cussed in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  the  distinguished  dudr- 
man  of  the  Ooounlttee  on  AgrleuKure 
and  Forestry  stated  that  he  thought  they 
ought  to  be  treated  aUke,  and  that  he 
certainly  oould  not  suiiport  a  measure 
that  would  treat  them  differently.  The 
pending  blU  would  treat  them  differently. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  PresldKit,  wfll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  yldd. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Presldenit,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  asked  me  to 
state  on  the  floor  ot  the  Senate  that  he 
fully  suiHwrts  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  ^ad  that  tbe 
Senator  has  thai  information.  However. 
I  find  it  difflcult  to  understand  irtiy 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  fully 
support  tbe  pending  measure  In  view 
of  the  Inequities  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  developed  during  the  few 
moments  of  colloquy  here. 

Mr.  BASS.  A  committee  staff  member 
Informed  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Trfwiislana  wanted  to  make  it  very  elear 
that  he  tvSiy  summrts  the  pending 
measure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
that.  However,  at  the  same  time  I  would 
feel  a  lot  better  about  H  U  the  Senator 
from  Loulatana  had  bad  an  opportunity 
to  Ustan  to  the  odloquy  which  has  oc- 
cunred  here,  during  whidi  coUoqay  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  pointed  out 
seapte  things  which  might  not  have  been 
apparent  to  the  Senator  from  Tiwilriana 
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at  ttie  tlm»  he  gave  hte  bleMln«  to  the 

nMMkMBV. 

Mr.  President,  for  thAt  reMon  I  send  to 
the  deek  s  motion  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  myself  and  aak  that  It  be 
stated.        

The  FRBSlDlMa  OPPIUBK.  Tte 
motion  will  be  stated. 

The  leglBlattve  derk  read  as  follows: 

MoCkm  bj  aenatora  ICsxbi  and  WnxiAMS 
or  IMawan: 

"Mr.  PrMtdent.  wa  move  tbat  Ui*  bill 
(HJEl.  16151)  b«  rafwrKl  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee ^  Acrleumire  end  yoreeUy." 

lAr,  ICCLLER.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  <m  the  motion. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  8TBNNIS.  Mr.  Prealdoit,  I 
Strang  support  the  pending  bill  which 
Is  designed  to  glre  relief  to  those  farm- 
as  who  have  been  i»vvented  by  natural 
disaster  from  plantbcig  cottoa.  wheat,  and 
feed  grains.  Although  my  State  Is  not 
particularly  affected  Insofar  as  wheat 
and  feed  grains  are  concerned,  we  do 
have  a-  considerable  Interest  with  refer- 
ence to  this  bill  as  It  affects  cotton 
acreage. 

During  th«  early  part  of  the  planting 
seagooi  this  year,  many  parts  of  the  mid- 
South  experienced  bad  drought  condi- 
tions whioh  prevented  many  farmers 
from  planting  their  full  ootton  acreage. 
Once  relief  came,  the  rains  were  so  heavy 
that  the  fanners  were  stttl  not  able  to 
plant  theh:  cotton.  In  addition  to  the 
heavy  rains,  the  weather  was  unseason- 
ably 09ld  and  these  cold,  wet  conditions 
are  not  favorable  to  proper  gemUxiatlon. 
Therefore,  many  farmers  will  be  pre- 
vented by  these  na£ural  disasters  from 
harvesting  a  normal  crop. 

lOiik  situation  is  particularly  prevalent 
In  north  Mississippi,  and  I  am  advised 
that  extreme  coo^Ulons  have  al^  existed 
in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and 
west  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  this 
bin  Is  necessary  to  remove  the  inequity 
which  exists  between  those  farmers 
whose  supported  crops  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  natural  disaster  and  those 
who  have  been  prevented  by  natural  dis- 
aster ^om  even  pianMng  their  crops. 
Oongrte  established  the  policy  of  assist- 
ing those  in  the  former  category  when 
it  enacted  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  IMS.  Every  member  In  this  body  had 
the  opportunity  of  voting  on  that 
measure,  and  a  majority  of  the  member- 
ship approved.  It  is  only  right  and  just 
that  w^  now  give  to  thoee  farmers  who 
were  miable  to  plant  a  crop  at  all  the 
same  alternative  given  thoee  whose  crop 
has  been  planted  but  subsequently  de- 
strogped  by  natural  disaster. 

^niere  Is  no  segment  of  our  economy 
whleb  finds  Itself  In  a  more  AfBcult  posi- 
tion today  than  that  of  our  fanners. 
The  evar-lneiwaiing  level  of  prices  and 
Mrt  «(  IMng  has  again  caoght  the 
f  amwr  m  a  iMcto-oost  squeeae  that  It 
atanoat  unbearable,  pirtfcolarty  fyt  the' 
mndl  aarilttal  farmers.  I  believ«  It  la 
ijBperattve  that  we  give  timm  mm^ 
form  of  relief,  and  this  proposal  new  be- 
fon  the  Senate  Is  designed  to  do  jost 


thai  It  would  at  least  enable  them  to 
Idant  a  sid)etltute  crop,  such  as  soy- 
beans, so  that  tbey  would  have  an  in- 
come  from  the  land  whl^  they  have 
been  prevrated  frOm  planting  because  of 
an  act  of  God.  I  therefore  strong^  sup- 
port this  bin  and  urge  aU  MonbMs  to 
vote  for  its  passage. 


il.-ll!    . 
PAIR  PACKAQlMO  AND  LABELINO 
ACT 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  the  clerk  wiU  state 
by  title. 

Ihe  I«GisLATXvi  Clxrk.  a  bin  (S.  985) 
to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce by  prevoitlng  the  use  of  unfair  or 
deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or  label- 
ing of  certain  consumer  commodities  dis- 
tributed in  su<^  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Preoldaat,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  imftnigt^  busi- 
ness be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  that 
the  Senate  continue  with  the  considera- 
tion of  HH.  15151. 

■nie  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  am  I  to  infer  that 
the  reason  for  the  Senator's  request  is  to 
proceed  on  the  ootton  blU  we  have  been 
talking  about? 
Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mi.  President.  I  wcxi- 
der  why  the  Senator  could  not  let  the 
unfinished  business  continue,  and  then 
try  to  take  the  cottoa  UU  up  a  Uttle  later 
in  the  day. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  that  we  are  rta^Hng  with  an  emer- 
gency situation.  We  introduced  this  leg- 
islation only  because  of  a  disaster  that 
occurred,  whldi  necessitated  the  action 
we  are  taking  here  today.  The  B&DaXor 
has  his  motion  ready  to  present  to  the 
Senate,  and  I  hope  that  he  would  aUow 
us  to  go  ahead  and  proceed  with  the  blU 
now  under  discussion,  offer  his  motkm, 
and  diqx>se  of  it  one  way  or  the  other. 
If  his  motion  carries,  that  wfll  be  the  end 
of  the  legislation  today.  If  it  does  not 
carry,  then  we  can  go  on  to  some  con- 
clusion on  this  bin. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee? 

BCr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  in  response  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  let  me  say  the 
thing  that  concerns  me  is  that  this  bUl 
has  been  caUed  up  very  suddenly.  It  has 
not  been  referred  to  our  Agriculture 
Comihlttee.  It  was  eaUed  up  very 
abruptly  ova:  in  the  House  the  other  day 
on  a  unaniaiOtts-eohsent  request.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  that  were  very 
few  Memben  oa  the' floor  of  the  House 
at  the  time.         -*  f  ;  ^ 

Orant^l  that  there  inay  be  seme  Und 
of  emergency,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
in  the  areas  wehave  been  taSdng  about, 
namely,  Tennessee  and  aome  of  the  other 
Southern  States,  fhey  are  not  nearly  as 


much  In  k  state  of  emergency,  as  far  •• 

gettfeng  a  onv  planted,  as  we  might  thliA., 
In  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  whk^  is  mock 
farther  north  than  Tennessee,  thwe  ai% 
many  fanners  who  do  not  have  tbdr 
crops  In  yet  because  of  extremely  vet 
conditions.  If  the  SenatM-  thinks  then 
is  an  emergency  in  Tennessee.  I  would 
say  there  is,  a  forticHl.  an  emergency  in 
Iowa.  I  do  not  see  why  we  have  to  be 
in  so  much  of  a  Mg  rush,  rath«-  than  de- 
lay the  matter  3  or  3  days  to  give  it  ade- 
quate consideration.  I  cannot  see  why 
we  do  not  do  that.  Instead  of  rushinc  it 
through  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  say  to  my  friend  that  I 
have  just  returned  from  Termessee.  I 
was  in  the  area  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion yesterday.  I  flew  over  the  areas 
Involved.  I  know  what  the  condltioDa 
are.  and  they  are  serious. 

I  also  have  been  informed  by  proto- 
sioiuOs  that  if  this  legislation  is  not 
passed  immediately,  then  it  will  be  too 
late  to  plant  soybeans  that  wiU  bring  in- 
come to  the  affected  farmers  there. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  have  to  Insist 
that  we  proceed  with  the  measure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Termessee.  I  do  not  know  who  these 
soybean  experts  are,  but  there  is  plenty 
of  time  yet  to  get  a  soybean  crop  in  the 
ground  in  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  do  consider  my  friend 
an  expert  on  farm  measures  in  Iowa,  but 
I  would  not  wish  to  take  his  advice  on 
planting  time  and  conditions  In  the  State 
ofTetmessee.  I  would  much  rather  take 
the  advice  of  some  of  our  dlstlngulsbed 
farmen  down  there,  who  have  been  bi 
the  business  a  long  time.  They  tell  me 
it  is  an  emergency,  and  the  time  Is  im- 
minent. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  can  understand  why 
the  Senator  would  prefer  to  do  that,  as 
long  as  they  are  asking  him  to  get  the 
bin  passed  without  any  delay  up  here. 
M^  t>oint  to  the  8«iator  is  that  fartho- 
north.  where  I  come  from,  there  are  still 
a  good  many  farmen  who  do  not  have 
theh:  erops  in,  and  yet  they  are  banking 
on  getting  a  crop.  I  do  not  understand 
all  6f  the  rush,  because  Tennessee  has  a 
much  longer  growing  season  than  we 
have  up  north.  I  assume  they  wiU  ba 
growing  the  same  Und  of  soybeans,  if  tbe 
measure  passes. 

Mr.  BASS.  In  the  long  years  I  have 
been  In  Congress,  I  have  seen  emergen- 
dee  arise  In  the  Senator's  area,  and  I 
have  always  supported  measures  to  deal 
with  sii^  eraergoieiee  as  bebig  in  the 
intereste  of  the  farmen  in  his  area.  I 
hope  my  distinguished  friend  wlQ  not 
delay  this  legislation  because  it  happens 
to  affect  an  area  In  Tennessee  and  the 
Mldsouth.  and  not  to  be  of  immediate 
urgency  in  his  own  area. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  aU  I  am 
pointing  out  to  the  Senator  from  Tn- 
nessee  is  tiiat  an  of  this  business  of  a 
rush  to  get  this  MU  passed  right  now, 
without  any  consideration  by  our  Cen- 
mlttee  on  Agilctdtore,  after  tt  has  beta 
called  up  on  a  unanlmoiis-eohsent  batfi 
over  In  Vbi6  House,  with  very  few  pecpte 
on  the  floor.  Is  not  conducive  to  proper 
legislation. 
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1  to  the  Senator, 
through  Is 
Delaware 
it  laid  over 
has  be«i 

wedt  and 

opportunity  to 
SenatOT  from 


Mr. 


It  has  had  a 
not  even  been 


The  Senator  from  ibwa  apfwedates 
any  support  that  tbe  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  given  to  oiergency  fam 
legislation.  The  point  ^  am  making  is 
that  I  would  not  be  oni  iny  feet  talking 
Bov  it  this  legislation  treated  aB  the 
fumere  aUke.  But  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  pointed  out  that  it  does 
notdothat. 

Mr.  BASS.  Let  me  L. 
M  far  as  rushing  this 
ooDcemed,  the  Senator! 
objected  last  week  and 
until  today,    lids  me 
lying  on  the  desk  now 
everyone  has  had  a  ful 
study  the  blU,   as   the 
Delaware  has  done.  . 

iix.  WILLIAMS   of   Delaware. 
President,  wUl  the  Senior  yield? 

Mr.  BASS.    So  there  ^  no  question  of 
rushing  this  through. 
wttk's  delay. 

Mr.  MILLER     It  hai 

before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  BASS.  Yes;  it  \ its  in  the  com- 
mittee on  the  24th  of  ]«ay. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  Was  the  action 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee? 

Mr.  BASS.  The  committee  was  polled 
by  the  chairman,  as  I  toiderstand,  and 
the  majority  of  them  sWd  they  had  no 
objection  to  the  blU.         ; 

Mr.Mn.T.ER.  The  Sehator  from  Iowa 
has  never  been  poUed  ak\  the  Issue. 

Mr.  BASS.  Then  I  ^ttmd  corrected, 
because  I  have  been  out  Of  town.  But  it 
was  my  understanding :  that  when  the 
bin  was  called  up,  there  was  only  one 
objection,  and  that  wastiiat  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  said  at  the  ti^ne — and  I  have 
Just  read  the  REcoRi>-^4^at  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  thej  biU  being  taken 
up  Immediately  after  ti:  i  recess  for  the 
holiday.  1 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  am  hapby  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware]  I 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  IMiiware.  To  get 
the  Record  straight,  thilbUl  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  {Representatives 
last  Tuesday,  1  week  agi  yesterday,  and 
was  passed  the  same  afternoon,  before 
there  was  more  than  on^  copy  of  the  biU 
available.  When  the  bill  came  over  to 
the  Senate  it  was  stopped  at  ttie  desk, 
laid  before  the  Senate,  and  made  the 
pending  business.  Theij0  was  then  but 
one  copy  of  the  bUl  ln|  tiie  Senate.  I 
objected  and  said  that  t^at  was  not  the 
way  to  legislate  and  that  by  aU  means 
the  bill  should  go  over  lentil  this  week 
and  be  printed.  I 

I  have  tried  to  familia|^  myself  with 
tbe  legislation,  and  as  fif  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  am  perfectly  Iwilling  to  pro- 
ceed today;  but  I  do  tWrit  there  Is  merit 
in  what  the  Senator  froiW  Iowa  has  said, 
that  this  matter  should  have  some  com- 
™ttee  conslderetion.  ijhave  talked  to 
Kveral  memben  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mttee  who  did  not  knofir.  for  example, 
toat  it  would  affect  the  feed  gratas  pro- 
«»m  that  the  bUl  coiMred  wheat,  or 
"*t  It  covered  com. 
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Tbe  Senator  from  T^messee  keeps 
referring  to  this  situation  as  an  emer- 
gnsey  or  a  disaster,  two  words  which  have 
a  tendttiey  to  get  inunedlate  oonsidera- 
tton.  But  if  this  is  an  onergency  or  a 
disaster  why  did  not  smndxxly  know 
about  it  and  introduce  a  bUl  before  last 
Tuesday? 

Mr.  BASS.  Win  the  Senate  yidd  to 
me?     

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Just  a 
momrait,  I  have  not  finished. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  Introdttced  a  blU  myself, 
or  the  Senator  from  Mississiiipl  [Mr. 
Eastland]  introduced  a  biU  for  me,  on 
bdialf  of  himself  and  mysdf.  on  May  19, 
1966.  Here  is  a  C(vy  of  the  bUl,  right 
here. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But 
were  there  any  committee  heulngs  on 
the  Senator's  blU?  The  answer  is  "No." 
Why  not.  if  it  was  a  disaster? 

Mr.  BASS.  Because  the  un  was  taken 
up  in  the  House  of  R^resentatives.  The 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Conunittee  on  Agricul- 
ture amended  the  bffl.  The  idoitical  blU 
was  introduced  in  the  House,  the  blU  was 
amended,  and  then,  on  the  24th  ca  May. 
aome  5  days  later,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  the  biU.  It  came  to 
the  Senate,  the  chairman  moved  to  take 
the  House  biU  off  the  table  and  proceed 
to  Ita  immediate  consideration,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ddaware  objected.  So  the 
bUl  has  been  before  the  Senate  since 
May  19. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  It 
has  not,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BASS.    Here  is  a  c<q)y  of  the  bin. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Of  this 
same  bUI? 

Mr.  BASS.  It  was  the  identical  biU  as 
originally  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  That  was  amended  by 
the  House  committee  after  that  time  to 
include  feed  grains  and  wheat. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  both  8.  3382  and  the  pending 
biU.  HH.  15151.  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao 
at  this  point,  and  the  Record  wlU  show 
they  are  not  the  same  blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  UUs 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rac<»o. 
aa  foUows: 

8.  8863 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Agriculture  Aet  of  1940. 
M  amended,  to  permit  the  p'»"t1ng  of  soy- 
beans In  lieu  ot  cotton  In  outaln  dlaaster 
areas  In  1968 

Be  it  enaeted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Kepreaentattvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrets  auembled,  Tliat  MCtlon 
lOS(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Aet  ot  1949,  as 
amended,  le  amended  by  adding  before  the 
period  at  tbe  end  of  paragraph  (8)  thereof 
the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  for  tbe  1966 
crop  any  such  acreage  in  areas  designated  by 
tlie  Secretary  as  disaster  areas  may  be 
devoted  to  aojrbeana." 

HJt.  1S161 
An  aet  to  permit  the  planting  of  alternate 
crope  on  acreage  which  la  unplanted  be- 
cause of  a  natural  disaster 
Be  U  enooUd  by  the  Senate  and  Bouee  of 
Bepreaentattvea   of   the    United   States   of 
Amerioa  in  Oongreaa  assembled.  Iliat  aectlon 
toe(d)  or  the  Agrieultoral  Aot  ot  1949.  as 


amended,  la  amended  by  strtklng  out  of  th* 
laat  aentenoe  In  paragraph  (8)  thaieaf  tte 
wotda  "inooaa  ivoduelag  crop  m  euoh  war." 
ud  inserting  "crop  for  which  thwe  are  mar- 
keting quotas  or  voluntary  adjustment  Beo> 
grams  in  effect." 

A  ^  ,*,L.f**^*"  ^''•^•>  <*  ">•  Agricultural' 
,  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  in  amended  by  atrik- 
ing  out  the  sent«»ce  "an  acreage  on  the  farm 
which  tbe  Secretary  finds  was  not  planted  to 
feed  grains  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  dlaaster  abaU  bTdeemedto  beTa 
actual  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  foe 
oarvoet  for  purpoeea  of  such  paymcnta  pro- 
vided such  acreage  li  not  subeequenUy  pliAt- 
ed  to  any  other  ineome-productng  crop  dur- 
tag  Buob  year."  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
rr  ^^°^  ""  »c»*«e  on  the  fann  whUdi 
the  Secretary  finds  was  not  planted  to  feed 
grains  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to  toe  aa 
actual  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for 
harvest  for  purpoeee  of  such  payments  pro- 
vided such  acreage  is  not  subsequently  plantr 
ed  to  any  other  crop  for  which  there  are 
marketing  quotas  or  vcMuntary  adlustment 
programs  in  effect."  ,        ^     ^^ 

Skj.  3.  Section  879c(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  sentence  read- 
ing "an  acreage  on  the  farm  not  planted  to 
wheat  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  ahaU  be  deemed  to  be  aa 
actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harreet 
for  purposes  of  this  subeecUon  provided  aach 
acreage  Is  not  subeequenUy  planted  to  any 
other  income-producing  crops  during  such 
year."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  sen- 
tence "an  acreage  on  the  farm  not  planted  to 
wheat  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  ahaU  be  deemed  to  be  an  ac- 
tual acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest 
for  purpoeee  of  this  subsection  provided  such 
acreage  is  not  subsequenUy  plant  d  to  any 
crop  for  which  there  are  marketing  quotM 
or  voluntary  adjustment  programs  In  effect." 

»to.BASS.  I aaid  the  bin  was  amend- 
ed by  the  committee  in  the  House  If 
the  Senator  wiU  get  a  copy  of  the  House 
r^Mrt.  which  is  avaUable,  he  wUl  see  the 
bin  was  amended. 

Mr.  President,  I  caU  f or  the  regular 
order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  I  ob- 

j6Cv* 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  eonstd- 
eraticm  ot  H.R.  15151. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Pneldexit,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRSSIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chukch  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
<m  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  conslderetion  of  H.R.  15151. 

Mr.  YODNO  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  the  sponsors  of  this 
bin  would  have  saved  time  if  they  had 
permitted  the  blU  to  go  to  the  commit- 
tee in  the  first  place.  I  was  never  con- 
sulted about  it  at  any  time.  However, 
there  is  an  emergency  as  far  as  wheat  la 
concerned. 

The  Red  River  Valley  in  North  Da- 
kota has  been  drowned  out,  that  is  a 
P«rt  of  it,  both  last  year  and  this  year. 
It  la  almost  too  lata  now  to  plant  wheat. 
They  could  plant  soybeans  or  flax  up 
uotU  about  2  or  3  waeka  from  now^ 
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After  that  tt  is  too  late  to  plant  any 
erop  tbat  I  know  of. 

If  tfate  biU  U  to  help  the  wheat  farm- 
en  of  my  State,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  drowned  out  and  need  ft  badly,  the 
bill  should  pass  Immediately. 

I  regret  that  the  bill  did  not  go  to 

oommittee  in  the  first  place.    At  least 

we  who  come  from  wheat  States  should 

have  been  contacted. 

I  support  the  motion  to  pass  the  bUL 

Ur.  BASS.    I  appreciate  the  sunm^ 

^      of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  Joined  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  lOssourl  [Mr.  SnmraTON],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  BastumdI  , 
and  the  S«iat(»'  from  Aifeansas  [Mr. 
McCuoxANl,  in  Introducing  8.  3382, 
wliidi  would  deal  only  with  cotton  and 
with  the  emergency  during  this  crop 
year. 

Z  have  read  the  heatings  held  by  the 
Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, members  of  the  committee 
raised  questi(»s  about  other  crops — as 
has  the  Senator  from  Ncuth  Dakota  [Mr. 
Yaumoi,  who  has  brought  up  the  question 
of  wheat  Out  of  that  discussion,  this  bill 
was  amended  by  the  House  oommittee  to 
tndude  feed  grains  and  urtieat. 

I  agree  that  it  would  have  been  better 
if  the  House  bill  had  been  referred  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  we  could  have  held  heatings,  secured 
all  the  facts,  and  presented  a  report  to 
the  Senate  on  it. 
Mr.  BAfiB.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
Mr.  COOPER.  We  would  not  then 
have  had  this  argument  made  against  it 
But  on  the  merits,  there  is  nottiing  new 
about  this  Mil.  Actually,  the  provision 
that  we  are  talking  about  today  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture last  year,  in  considering  the 
natural  disaster  provisions  that  were  in- 
cluded In  the  wheat  feed  grains  and  cot- 
ton programs  contained  in  the  ¥ood  and 
AgrloulturB  Act  of  1968. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bin  which  Is 
dUBcnlt  to  undM-stand.  As  I  see  it— and 
I  believe  I  am  being  fair  to  my  friend 
from  Delaware  and  my  friend  from 
Iowa — I  think  the  S^iator  himself  knows 
everything  about  the  bill.  Other  than 
tbe  Caot  that  he  does  nol  like  price  sup- 
port blUs.  I  do  not  think  that  he  sees 
much  wrong  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLZAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  Is  very  ehailtable  in  his  analy- 
sis of  my  knowledge  of  the  bill,  but  I  am 
seeking  inf onnskkm  from  the  manager 
ofthebOL 

Where  Is  this  emergency  that  has  de- 
▼ekiped.  I  repeat  again,  this  bill  was  not 
Introduoed  in  the  Bouse  of  Repieeoita- 
tives  until  one  week  ago  yestwday,  and  It 
«M  passed  by  the  BOuse  the  same  day 
ttiat  It  was  tatroduoed. 

When  the  Mil  was  tauught  to  the  Sen- 
ate it  was  stopped  at  the  desk.  The  bin 
!•  now  beftee  the  Senate  and  has  never 
been  ooosidcnd  by  any  oommittee. 

The  Senator  from  Tennesset  is  oor- 
reek  when  he  said  that  last  wtek  I  adted 
tkat  tbe  bin  go  ovn-:  l  objected  to  tbe 
attMUmoas-oeesent  request  to  eonsUter 
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it  then  because  there  was  not  even  a 
printed  copy  of  the  bill  for  our  use. 

Let  us  get  the  Rbcoko  straight  With- 
out this  bUl  these  farmers  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  is  shedding  so  many 
crocodile  tears  for,  wUl  under  «ti«^J|^j 
law  be  ccdiecting  $106  per  acre  for  a  crop 
they  have  never  planted.  This  paymmt 
is  made  eyea  without  this  bllL 

Mr.  BASS.  Tills  bUl  does  not  change 
that 

Bfr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  it 
stiU  gives  them  anumd  $106  per  acre, 
assuming  a  2-bale  cotton  production 
record,  but  he  wants  them  to  go  on  and 
raise  a  crop  <rf  soybeans  In  oompetitUm 
with  the  soybean  farmers  and  stin  get 
this  subsidy  payment.  They  wlU  be  in 
oompetltkm  with  independent  farmers 
raising  soybeans  without  a  subsidy. 
This  creates  an  inequity.  That  is  dear. 
But  how  can  it  be  Justifled? 

Such  an  Important  amendment  to  the 
major  agriculture  act  should  have  some 
committee  consideration.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  said  that  there  is  a  great 
catastrophe  in  his  area.  But  wiU  there 
be  a  catastrophe  next  year,  and  the  year 
after,  and  for  4  years  in  sucomsIosx  be- 
cause this  bUl  proposes  a  4-year  program. 
It  is  not  dealing  with  the  sltuatltn  as  it 
may  exist  in  Tennessee  today.  Let  us 
face  it:  this  is  another  of  the  Great  So- 
de^'s  giveaway  programs.  This  is  an- 
other step  toward  the  Secretary's  con- 
trol of  our  agriculture  markets.  Price 
manipulatiim  is  one  of  the  gocds  of  this 
administration,  and  they  care  not  how 
they  get  the  power  or  what  the  cost  may 
be.  lUs  is  a  4-year  program. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  agree  that  it  is  a  4-year 
provision.  I  remember  something  that 
was  said  in  Tennessee  by  an  oldtlmer: 

It  dow  not  help  to  lock  th»  bam  after  tha 
mnle  Is  already  out 

Let  us  understand  this  legislation.  I 
do  not  predict  a  disaster  and  am  not 
hoping  for  one.  But  if  one  arises  I  hc^e 
that  we  in  the  Senate  have  had  suffldent 
vision  and  wisdom  to  take  care  of  those 
who  win  have  been  subjected  to  such  a 
hazard. 

With  respect  to  the  lntroductl(«  of  the 
bin.  here  is  a  copy  of  HJl.  15181,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  on  May 
18,  1966.  I  show  It  to  my  distbigulshed 
friend. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President  I  have  a  copy  of  the  blU  tKM 
is  before  us,  and  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
bin  introduced  May  18.  They  ai«  dif- 
ferent. 

Mr.  BASS.  Hie  bOl  was  amended,  but 
this  was  the  original  HJl.  15151. 

Mr.  WILLZAMS  of  Delawaie.  HJt 
16151,  which  the  Senator  refened  to  as 
beteff  introduced  on  May  18,  and  the  bUl 
Introduced  on  May  26  which  Is  before 
the  Senate  now  are  not  the  same  text. 

Mr.  BASS,  lliey  have  the  same  num- 
ber. 

Mr.  wnJiTAMB  of  Delaware.  It  has 
the  same  number  but  this  is  not  a  num- 
bers racket. 

Mr.  BASS.  This  is  the  only  way  we 
have  to  identify  identleal  bills.  This  is 
done  In  the  Senate Md.ln  the  House  of 
Repreeentatlvee.       ^"^^  "^ 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  One  has 
about  one  paracr«pt>;  the  other,  this* 
pages. 

Mr.  BASS.    Diat^ia  Uie  bUl  as 

Me.  WTIiLIAMS  of  Delawate.  This  k 
the  first  bUl  as  hitroduced.  This  second 
bill  was  Introduoed  on  the  24th 

Mr.  BASS.  This  bUl  was  Introduced  on 
the  18th.    It  has  the  same  number 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oboe 
agahi  I  suggest  the  Senator  is  dealing 
with  the  numbers  racket 

Mr.  BASS.  Does  the  Senator  knov 
any  way  |o  Identify  the  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  in  the  Senate  other 
than  by  number? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ddaware.  Tee, 
send  these  bills  to  the  oommittee  and 
handle  them  In  the  normal  manner.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  that 
I  may  get  a  copy  of  the  Rxoord  of  last 
Tuesday  for  the  Senator. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  toll. 

Mr.  WTTJiTAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  le- 
dnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Bfr. 
President,  I  have  the  daily  Rccoro  of  May 
24.  and  I  refer  to  page  DiSl,  outlining  the 
procedure  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. At  the  top  of  the  page  there  ap- 
pears the  title  "House  of  Representa- 
tives," and  beneath  that  "Chamber  Ac- 
tion." Under  "Bills  Introduced"  it  lists 
HJt  ISISI  as  being  introduced  that  day 
and  also  that  the  bill  passed  the  same 
day.    That  Is  the  olBclal  record. 

Mr.  President  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  deric  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescliuled. 
_  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cruvch  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion. It  is  so  ordered.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  15151. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  UIl. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President  I  uk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
motion,  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  merely  that  the  reason  for  tbs 
motion  is  so  that  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Ocmunittee  can  consider  thli 
question  because  there  has  been  no  poll- 
ing, to  my  knowledge.  If  there  was  any, 
I  am  sure  that  my  office  would  have 
known  about  it,  as  weU  as  myself .  There 
has  been  no  polling  of  the  members  of 
the  committee.  At  the  time  this  «u 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  there  was  some  question  aboat 
it  and  there  was  anything  but  unanimity 
of  opinion  on  it 
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I  want  to  point  out  th^the  bU  is  de- 
fective. It  does  not  treat  farmers  alike. 
If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  were  neighbor  farm- 
ers, and  I  had  been  subje|ated  to  a  flood 
which  had  prevented  me; from  cultivat- 
ing and  planting  on  my  la^d,  I  would  be 
treated  exactly  the  same  as  the  Semitor 
from  Teimessee  if  he  had  |a  farm  which 
be  bad  already  cultivated  and  planted 
but  because  of  the  flood  would  not  be 
able  to  grow  a  crop. 

Certainly,  as  between  the  two  of  us. 
equity  would  demand  thailmy  payments 
be  reduced  by  the  amounlj  pf  the  savings 


cultivate  and 

leve  that  the 

made  It  clear 

the  soybean 

and  is  not 

is  also  in- 


lessee  so  that 

modification 

^e  it  equitable 

[{act  promptly. 

'  be  referred 

Iculture  and 


I  had  from  not  having 
Idant  my  crop.  Yet  I 
Senator  f n»n  Delaware 
also  that  with  respect 
farmer  who  is  not  pro^ 

in  any  program  at  aU,    ,  __ 

equitable.  If  we  had  an  jopportunlty  to 
dt  down  and  discuss  this  question,  I 
would  be  happy  to  spend!  as  much  time 
as  would  be  necessary  to'  Work  this  out 
with  the  Senator  from  Te 
we  could  come  up  with 
ot  the  bill  which  would 
and  I  believe  that  we  coul< 
I  am  not  suggesting  that 

to  the  Committee  on  -^ . 

Forestry  for  the  pmposeiof  burying  it. 
I  am  suggesting  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  committee  so  that  we  can  work  out 
a  piece  of  legislation  which  will  be  on 
the  books  for  another  4  yejeirs  so  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee'r  problem  can 
be  satisfied  and  at  the  same  time  we  can 
do  equity  to  our  farmers,  j 

When  I  talk  about  equltsj  to  our  farm- 
en,  I  am  referring  to  equliy  among  the 
farmers  in  the  State  of  T^essee.  The 
example  I  gave  could  pertun  Just  as  well 
to  neighboring  farmers  hi  Tennessee  as 
to  neighboring  farmers  m  Iowa,  but  of 
course  being  from  Iowa  I  am  concerned 
•bout  the  bill  because  now  the  bill  has 
been  modified  In  the  Ho«se  to  Indude 
feed  grains  which  was  ndt  In  the  Sen- 
ttor's  original  biU  at  the<  time  we  dis- 
cussed it  In  the  committee. 

Thus,  that  Is  the  purpos^  Df  my  motion 
and  I  hope  that  it  wlU  be  si«}ported,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  will  do  aU  I 
esn  to  work  with  the  Senajtor  from  Ten- 
ottsee  to  mold  this  into  an  equitable 
rteoe  of  legislation.  i 

Mr.  BASS.  I  should  like  {to  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  by  saying  that  I 
would  have  to  oppose  the  n  ibtton  to  refer 
to  conunlttee.  I  should  lUe  to  refer  to 
theRicoRD  on  this,  that  thU  bill  has  been 
«  the  table  since  befort^May  26.  If 
Senators  will  look  at  pag«  11001  of  the 
MCOBD  for  May  26,  they  wlU  find  the 
"•tement  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
TOttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Euxvon]. 
m  which  he  stated:  \] 

I  bnt  consulted  with  the  tnajorlty  lead- 
«  Md  the  minority  leader  and  tho«e  who 
»« Interested  in  tha  blU.  Ti^  was  no  ob- 
J«ctlon  to  taking  it  up  today.  1 1 

t.^^"^^'  ^  ^*'«  l«anMd  tilt  in  tha  last 
aw  minute,  that  ther*  U  obKetlon.  There 
J™  be  objection  urged  by  th  J  SMiator  ttom 
"•••WMe  (Mr.  WttUAical. 
uf*,*""***  »»U1  alinllar  to  |l*Us  faUl— HA 
WUl,  which  has  been  enacted  by  the  Houae 


ot  napraaenuttvaa—ls  befcia  tba  Ooaunlttaa 
on  A^cultun  and  Foraatry. 

I  have  consulted  many  memban  ot  tba 
ooaunlttaa.  and  there  is  no  objaotum  to  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  committed  to  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  aiui  which  \» 
now  the  pending  busineBS  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  an  emergency  situation.  I  should 
like  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  that 
I  would  certainly  like  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  work  out  with  him  any  difTerenoes 
that  there  might  be,  but  this  bill  is  going 
to  take  care  of  an  emergency  situation. 
If  there  is  something  else  in  the  bill  that 
might  be  effective  for  next  year,  the  Ben- 
ator  is  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  we  wUl  have  Ann^gh 
time  to  consider  revisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion. If  it  seems  that  it  will  be  punitive 
to  anyone — and  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
will — we  can  change  It  However,  be- 
cause of  the  emergency  nature  of  the 
legislation,  I  will  have  to  oppose  a  motion 
to  refer  to  the  committee  and  delay  ac- 
tion on  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shaU 
not  delay  the  vote,  but  I  again  read  from 
the  House  proceedings  as  i^ipearlng  -in 
the  dally  Congussidnal  Rbcoro  of 
May24,pageD4Sl: 

HJt.  16181,  to  permit  tha  planting  of  alter- 
nate crops  on  acreage  which  la  unplantad  be- 
cauaa  of  a  natiu^  disaster,  amended  (H. 
Bept.  1640) : 

Continuing  on  the  same  page  it  states: 

Soybeans:  The  House  pasaed  HJl.  16161,  to 

permit  the  planting  of  soybeans  In  Ilau  of 

cotton   In   certain   disaitar   areas   in    1060, 

amended. 

Pagea  10737-10738 

This  bUl  was  passed  the  same  day  it 
was  reported  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  it  has  never  seen  committee 
action.  This  should  go  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

Tomorrow  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  meets,  and  they  could 
give  this  bill  the  careful  examination  it 
needs. 

The  bill  does  not  deal  with  only  this 
year.  This  is  a  bill  which  projects  a  new 
subsidy  for  4  years.  As  I  pointed  out 
before,  there  are  many  of  us  who  think 
that  one  phase  of  our  waiiinnfti  disaster 
will  be  solved  by  the  1968  election. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  frun  Iowa  and  the  Senator 
fmn  Delaware.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and 
the  derk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible]  .  the  Senator  tnm  Tennessee  lUr. 
OOBi],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayseit],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iHOUTEl,  the  Senator  from  New 
Toik  [Mr.  KEimBOT],  the  Senator  firom 
Washington  [Mr.  MAamraoxl.  the  Sena- 
tor fmn  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellahI.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
C30VBBH],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pssxou].  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ruicorr]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  CMr.  Buukk],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI.  the 


Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BiXBmn}, 
the  Senator  from  Oklah<nna  [Mr.  Haa* 
Kis].  the  Senator  from  Nortli  Carolina 
[Mr.  JoKDAir],  the  Senator  from  Ohto 
[Mr.  Lavscbe],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MarcALr],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mohoalb],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  MomtotaI,  tha 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spaucman],  the  S«i> 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadob],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Taa- 
BOROuoHl,  are  necessarily  absoit. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  qgnator 
from  North  CaroUna  [Mr.  Ervin],  Is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oonnectlout 
[Mr.  Dodd]  ,  the  Senator  from  (^lahoma 
[Mr.  Hakub],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kemmbot],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Laubche].  the  Senator  frun 
Washington  [Mr.  Maohvson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Aiicansas  [Mr.  MoClsllanI. 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McOovxaw],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolpr], 
the  Senator  from  Oeorgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
maogb],  and  the  Senator  from  Texaa 
[Mr.  Yasbosough],  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  ELLEin>EB]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  fttmi  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Bk- 
vni] .  If  present  and  voUng,  the  Smator 
from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea."       

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  aniBHince  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fom]  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr. 
AzxEH],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGs],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr, 
CAueoK],  the  S«iator  from  Mlchlgair 
[Mr.  ORimN],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  ftom  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  Is  absent  on  offldal  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Soiator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Socpsom]  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this,  vote  the  Senator  trcm.  Dd- 
aware  [Mr.  Bocosl  Is  paired  with  the  > 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Csxlsoit]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  16. 
nays  52,  as  f(dlows: 

[No.  T»  Lag.] 

TZAA— 10 

JavUa  SeltonataB 

Jordan.  Stetab  Scott 

Kuchet  Smith 

lOUar  VnOOlani^Del. 
ICnpby 


Baanatt 

Ckttton 

Curtla 

DIrksan 

HlcJtanloopar 

Hruaka 

Allott 

Andcnon 

Bartlatt 


Prouty 


^'tt: 


Bayh 
ByTd.Va. 


NATS-f» 

Byid,W.Va. 

Cannon  Pannln 

Cttoreh  Polbrlgbl 

OlailE  Ortt«U9c 

Ooopar  Bazt 

Dnmttilc* 

Douglaa  HUI 


» 

r 

■4 


I  r^. 
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JMtaon 

Morton 

Sawthan 
8t«nnla 

mmamea.Uu^Uaadt 

Syml&ston 

uSTBo. 

Ituakla 

LMict*. 

HsUon 

ItinrtitM 

Neubctser 

TTdlngi 

MeCwtt>7 

Peanon 

WUlUma,  HJ. 

MoOw 

P6U 

TouncN.  Dak. 

Melntn* 

MOCM 

Robertson 
nu— 11.  Q«. 

HOT  vonNO-sa 

4tfc^^ 

OrUDn 

Mondala 

BlbU 

HairU 

Uontoya 

Booi 

Bkydan 

Pmstore 

Burdlck 

Ixiouyo 

R»ndoI|tfi 

Ckrlaon 

JordMi.  N.o. 

BlbleoS 

Om« 

KMiiMdy,  M.T. 

RuaMll.  8.C. 

Dodd 

lAuicba 

Simpson 

BlMMtar 

■mn 

IfeClalUa 

Foof 

McOoTarB 

Oon 

UtteaU 

So  the  motkn  of  Mr.  Wnxzufs  of 
Delaware  for  hinuelf  and  BCr.  Mtllik.  to 
refer  the  bill  to  committee,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
this  spring,  southeast  Missouri  cotton 
eounties  have  been  seriously  affected  by 
q>rlng  floods.  As  of  this  time,  even, 
many  fanners  have  been  unable  to  get 
into  their  fields  to  idant. 

I  have  beoi  contacted  In  the  past  2 
wetka  by  many  cotton  farmers  of  the 
State  and  by  the  Missouri  cotton  produc- 
ers, stating  the  desperate  need  of  some 
means  to  relieve  their  situation.  Some 
prtrate  institutions  In  the  State  have 
withdrawn  from  accepting  i^>plications 
for  farm  loans. 

Relief  would  be  granted  by  the  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  15151.  While  it  would  not 
permit  these  farmers  to  recoup  their  en- 
tire loss,  it  would  prevent  the  financial 
disaster  resulting  from  a  complete  loss 
of  this  income. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  this 
most  Important  bill  which  will,  inciden- 
tally, not  adversely  affect  Federal  mar- 
keting programs. 

Mr.  WJLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Millxr]  and  myself,  I  offer 
the  amendment  I  send  to  the  desk,  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The    PRESZDINO    OFPICKU.      The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
•The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  ot  the  blU.  inMrt  the  foUowlag 
new  lectton: 

"810.4.  Tlie  unandmente  made  by  tills 
Act  abaU  be  effeoUve  for  the  1»M  crop  only." 

Mr.  wnilAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  betort  us  is  being  pre- 
sented as  an  emergency  measure.  Yet, 
algnlflcantly.  It  does  not  contain  a  tbne 
limit;  it  runs  for  4  yean  concurrmtly 
with  the  regular  Agricultural  Act.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  can  foresee  a  4-year  oner- 
gency.  By  all  means.  If  the  bill  Is  to  pass 
It  should  be  limited  Just  to  taking  care 
of  the  situation  described  here. 

Z  ask  for  the  ^reas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment        i 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Croscb  In  the  chair).  The  question  Is 
on  agradnc  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wqxiams] 
and  the  Senator  from  lowa  [Mr.  MoxB] . 


The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  frmn  Nevada  [Mr. 
BzBLB],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Bir. 
GoKBl.  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hatobk ].  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iHOUTBl,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KuiiUDT],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
tngton  [Mr.  MACNUSoir],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  llii.  McCtiT.iJHf],  the 
Senator  fnan  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govcair],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastobs],  and  the  Senator  fnmi 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Rmconr],  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  the  Senator 
frcmi  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllknduI. 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Has- 
Ris],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  JoaoAit].  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LAtTSCHx],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MiTCALr],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondali],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montota],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  RxrsssLL],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkkam],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadgi],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervht]  Is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  ExjJCNOKRl.  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoRs],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Hakbis],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  KxmnoT].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscrbI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Maonusoh], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
ClcllanI.  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McGovKKN],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondalx],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastorx],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rah- 
dolph],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talkaogx],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough].  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fomg]  is  ab- 
sent on  bfllcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AzKBM ].  the  SenatCHT  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bodos].  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
CucLaoKl.  the  Senator  fnm  Michigan 
[Mr.  GBimN]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  SmpsoR]  are  necessarily 
absent 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cab]  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Smpsoiv]  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Booos]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlsor].  IT 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  trxan 
Delaware  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  wouM  vote  "ns^." 


The  result  was  announced—yeas  20, 
nays  48.  as  follows: 

(No.  80  Leg.] 

TBAS— ao 


Anott 

Bennett 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 


Andenon 

BarUett 

Bass 

Bayn 

Brewster 

B7rd,Va. 

Bjrrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cbnreb 

Clark 

Douslas 

Bastland 

Pannln 

Pulbrl^t 

Oruenlns 

Hart 


RlAenJoaper  Murphy 

Bruaka  Pearwn 

JaTlts  Prouty       • 

Jordan,  Idaho  Saltonstall 

Kucfaai  Scott 

MlUer  Wllllanu,DiL 
Iforton 

NATS— 48 

Hartke 

BUI 

Holland 

Jackson 

Kennedy, 

Long,  MO. 

lioag.  La. 

Mansneld 

McCarthy 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muakie 


Neiaon 
Keubwger 

SSL. 

PMxmlre 

Robertson 

RusmU,  Oa. 

Smatber* 

Smith 

Btennla 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlnga 

Wmiams,  N  J. 

Toung,  N.  Dsk. 

Toung.  Ohio 
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Aiken  OrtlBn  Mondsle 

Bible  HarrU  MOntoya 

Boggs  Hayden  Paatore 

Bnidlck  Inouye  Randolph 

Carlson  J<xdan.  N.C.  Blblooff 

esse  Kennedy,  N.T.  RuMell.S.C. 

Dodd  lAusche  Simpson 

Blender  Magnuson  Sparkmsn 

&vln  MoOlallan  Talmadge 

Fong  MoOorem  Tarborough 

Oore  Metcalf 

So  the  amendment  of  ISx.  WnjJAXS  of 
Delaware  was  rejected.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ull 
Is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  WnxiAMsl  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbe 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

strike  "Sac.  1"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thsrsof 
the  foUowlng: 

"That  section  103(d)  ot  the  Agrtcultnrsl 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  itilk- 
ing  the  period  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (3)  and  adding  thereto  the  foUowlng: 
'or  shall  be  deemed  to  be  planted  to  cotton 
for  purposes  of  one-half  of  payments  under 
this  subsection  If  such  acreage  Is  not  fub- 
sequently  devoted  to  any  other  crop  for  whlcH 
there  are  marketing  quotas  or  voluntary  sd- 
Jiutment  programs  In  effect.' " 

On  page  1,  line  8,  strike  the  words  "strUdai 
out"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  wotdi 
"adding  after". 

On  page  3,  lines  4  and  6,  strike  the  wcriM 
"and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "the  foUowlnt 
new". 

On  page  3.  line  3.  after  the  word  "oT  la- 
sert  tbe  words  "one-half  <tf". 

On  page  2,  line  14.  strike  the  words  "strtt- 
Ing  out"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  wofta 
"adding  after". 

On  page  3,  lines  90  and  31,  strike  the 
words  "and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  thr 
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■ad  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
fbUowlng  new". 

On  page  3.  line  23,  afte^. 
Iniert  tbe  words  "one-half  oCf. 


PreiKlent 


Mr.  MILLER.    Mr 

Uke  to  have  the  attentioi 
for  a  moment    I  believ^i 

litBpOSe  of    this   «tmpn^m 

time. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask 


tori 


RASS.    Mr.  President  will  the 
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the  words  "the 
the  word  "be" 


;.  I  should 

of  the  Senate 

that  we  can 

4iit  in  a  short 


the  yeas  and 


many 


nays. 
Mr.  ^ 

Senator  jrield  to  me  flrstp 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  yield 

Mr.    BASS.    Mr.     Prdaldent, , 

itatements  have  been  maqe  on  the  floor 
this  afternoon  concerning  Jhe  figure  of 
$105  premium  payment. 

national  average  yield  of  ^. ,„ 

•ere.  and  a  price  support  payment  of 
9.43  cents  per  poimd,  instead  of  a  pre- 
mium payment  of  $105  { an  acre,  the 
average  premium  payment  for  cotton  is 
$50.07.  I  wanted  to  mak^  the  Recoho 
dear  on  that  figure.  i 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Piysldent.  I  ask 
tot  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 1 1 

The  yeas  and  nays  wer^  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  merely  try  to  correct 
an  inequity  which  exists  iii  the  pending 
WU.  [f 

If  the  pending  bill  werbj  enacted  into 
law,  the  farmer  who  do^  not  get  his 
crop  planted  would  be  treated  exactly 
the  same  as  would  the  farmer  who  does 
let  his  crop  planted. 

For  example,  if  we  take  two  farmers, 
possibly  neighbors,  one  otf  them  might 
incur  a  cost  of  $1,000  in  cjuitivating  and 
planting  his  land  and  th0  other  farmer 
might  not  incur  any  cost.i  If  each  were 
to  receive  $3,000  in  payments,  as  be- 
tween the  farmer  who  has  gJDne  to  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivating  anq  planting  his 
land,  he  would  be  $l,O0|Q  behind  the 
fanner  who,  due  to  disaister  or  some- 
thing over  which  he  has  no  control,  was 
not  able  to  cultivate  or  pl»iit  his  crop. 

pnder  my  amendment  the  second 
tanner  who  could  not  iflant  his  crop 
would  have  a  choice.  Ha  could  receive 
one-half  of  the  payment  find  then  try 
to  grow  some  other  crop,  ci  he  could  re- 
ceive the  full  payment  liid  not  grow 
another  crop.  I 

1  suggest  that  this  wouifl  give  him  a 
choice,  and  at  the  same  jttme  it  would 
remove  the  inequity  which  i^xists  between 
him  and  the  farmer  who  ha^  already  gone 
to  the  expense  of  cultivatltig  and  plant- 
tag  his  crop.  I 

I  wish  I  had  had  more  time  in  wliich 
to  perfect  this  amendmenf.  That  is  the 
"•KMi  that  I  wanted  to  ihave  the  bill 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 
wre  and  Forestry.  Howei er,  under  the 
orcumstances  I  do  be] 
•""endment.  if  agreed  to, 
•ay  toward  clearing  up 
eiist. 

These  inequities  can  », 
•^  regard  to  cotton  fu.— «-.  „.  x„w» 
Wh  regard  to  feed  grain!  farmers,  and 
m  Kansas  with  regard  to|  wheat  fann 


!iiir 


ve  that  my 
i^uld  go  a  long 
auities  which 

i  in  Tennessee 
aers.  in  Iowa 


I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to  legis- 
late inequitably  between  farmers. 

My  amendment,  if  agreed  to,  would 
clear  up  this  inequity  by  giving  to  the 
farmer  who  had  not  gone  to  the  expense 
of  cultivating  and  planting  his  crop  only 
one-half  of  the  payment.  Then  if  he 
wanted  to  grow  other  crops,  he  could  do 
so. 

The  first  farmer,  who  has  the  expense 
of  cultivating  and  planting,  will  get  all 
of  his  payments  and  can  grow  his  crop. 
So  there  is  a  cost  differential  here  vtiilch 
the  bill  does  not  take  into  account;  and 
my  amendment,  I  think,  will  clear  it  up. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
oppose  the  amendment  with  one  very 
brief  statement.  First  of  all,  when  a 
farmer  Is  prevented  frran  planting  be- 
cause of  a  disaster,  it  can  occur  at  a 
time  when  his  expense  has  already  been 
incurred  in  preparing  the  land  for  plant- 
ing, buying  seed,  fertilizer,  and  every- 
thing else.  So  the  cost  Involved  is  not 
important  enough  to  Justify  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, and  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendmoit  does  not 
affect,  one  lota,  the  farmer  who  has 
planted  his  crop  and  loses  it  through  a 
drought  or  excessive  rain.  Under  the 
existing  law  that  farmer  can  already 
collect  these  payments  and  plant  a  crop 
of  soybeans  if  he  wishes. 

This  amendment  deals  only  with  that 
farmer  who  has  not  planted  his  crop  at 
all.  He  has  not  Invested  money  for  fer- 
tilizer or  seed.  This  is  the  man  we  are 
dealing  with.  Even  under  existing  law, 
if  this  farmer  has  an  average  produc- 
tion record  of  2  bales  of  cotton  per  acre — 
which  is  not  an  unreasonable  produc- 
tion— he  will  collect  around  $100  per 
acre  on  this  land  which  he  has 
never  planted.  Under  this  bill  he  can 
collect  this  payment  and  still  raise  a  crop 
of  soybeans. 

Mr.  BASS.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me?    

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr,  BAa3.  -"The  Senator  has  been 
using  a  figure  of  $105.  While  he  was 
away  from  the  Chamber  a  moment  ago, 
it  was  brought  out  that  the  national 
average  on  cotton  production  is  531 
pounds  per  acre,  which  results  in  an 
average  price  support  payment  for  cot- 
ton of  $50.07  per  acre. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  speaking  now  of  i4>proxi- 
mately  1  bale  of  cotton.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  2  bales  per  acre. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  national  average  pro- 
duction is  about  531  ixmnds.  That  is 
what  I  am  speaking  of. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  we 
are  dealing  here  with  all  acreage;  and  I 
said  the  man  who  has  2  bales  could 
well  draw  around  $100.  To  go  a  step 
further.  If  a  man  has  an  average  of  S 
bales  he  could  draw  close  to  $150  per 
acre.  Yet  he  has  made  no  investment 
whatsoever.  He  has  not  plowed  hla 
ground,  and  has  used  no  seed,  no  fer-  - 
tillzer;  he  Just  collects  the  payment.  If 
he  has  100  acres  of  cotton  allotment  he 


collects  $10,000  from  the  Oovemment 
and  imder  this  bill  can  plant  a  soybean 
crop  on  the  same  acreage.  If  he  has  i^ 
thousand  acres  he  can  collect  $100,000 
from  the  Federal  Oovenmient.  still  grow 
1,000  acres  of  soybeans,  and  get  prlc» 
supports  on  his  soybeans.  He  can  col- 
lect both  amounts  under  the  bill  before 
us  now. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  argues 
that  this  is  a  great  unexpected  emer- 
gency, but  the  Senate  has  rejected  an 
amendment  which  would  limit  it  to  1 
year,  so  therefore  this  emergency  is  be- 
ing projected  for  the  next  4-year 
period.  In  other  words,  it  Is  permanent 
legislation.  If  we  are  going  to  adopt 
this  principle  we  could  Just  as  well  say 
that  the  man  who  is  drawing  unemploy- 
ment insurance  can  also  get  a  Job  some- 
where else  and  put  both  amounts  in  his 
pocket. 

We  do  not  permit  the  laboring  man  to 
do  tUs;  and  as  one  coming  from  a 
farming  area,  one  who  was  raised  on  a 
farm,  I  say.  why  should  we  permit  the 
farmer  to  do  it? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  do  not 
have  testimony  here  fn»n  a  single  farm 
organization  advocating  any  such  meas- 
ure as  this  as  being  necessary.  Those 
who  are  advocating  this  measure  are 
those  who  would  benefit  from  the  politi- 
cal aspects  of  the  agricultiure  program, 
because  it  is  nice  to  be  able  to  go  out  and 
say  what  is  being  gotten  for  someone. 

But  I  point  out  again  that  without  the 
passage  of  this  bill  cotton  farmers  are 
receiving  aroimd  $100  an  acre  in  subsidy 
if  they  h^ve  a  production  record  of  two 
bales  of  cotton.  This  is  paid  even  though 
they  do  not  plant  anything.  This  blU 
would  give  them  the  full  payments  and 
allow  them  to  plant  the  soybean  crop  on 
the  same  acreage.  All  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  do  Is  equal- 
ize the  payments  and  pay  a  lesser  pay- 
ment to  that  farmer  who  has  not  gme  to 
the  expense  of  planting  his  seed  and  buy- 
ing his  fertilizer  and  cultivating  that  crop 
to  some  extent.  There  is  a  difference, 
and  that  dilference  should  be  adjusted 
here. 

The^RESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Imttrx  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  derk 
will  call  the  ndl. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  in  order? 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  A  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is  not  in  order  at  this 
time,  a  yea  and  nay  vote  being  in  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  are  no  copies 
of  the  bill.  We  cannot  tell  what  we  are 
voting  mi. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Bfr.  LONG  ot  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  ftom  Nevada  [Mr. 
BaLEl,  the  S«iator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoRsl,  the  Senator  from  Arlsma.  [Mr. 
Hatbew].  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Iwoiml.  the  Senator  from  New  Torie 
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Oil.  KsmriDT],  the  Senator  from  Waih- 
Ington  [Mr.  WkonvBOKl.  the  Senator 
from  ArkanMS  [Mr.  McClxllait],  the 
SoQAtor  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Oovnv],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PASTOtx].  and  the  Senator  frun 
Connecticut  [Mr.  RaicoFr],  are  absent 
on  official  biudness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BxntozcKl.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dood].  the 
Senator  from  liouiaiana  [Mr.  Euoron]. 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Hia- 
U83,  the  Senator  from  Notth  Carolina 
[Mr.  JmoakI.  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lat»chi],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  BlsTCALT],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  MbwoAUi],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mohtota].  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  RAin>OLrR], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rtjssxu.].  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Spaxkxah],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  TiLMAoos],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  TAuoaouoHl.  are  neonsarlly 
absoit. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Esvnt],  Is  ab- 
sent because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDD].  the  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana [Mr.  Ellskdu],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Oou],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  HauusI.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kianmrl,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lavschk],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnttsoh], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
ClxuaxI.  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McOovKRNl.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  Mondali],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  TaucadokI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  YARBoaoxroH]. 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastorzI  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  woxild  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  would 
vote  "yea.** 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Poito],  Is  ab- 
sent on  offlolal  business. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AncxM],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Boeosl,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Caxlson],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Gurrnf],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpsoh],  are  nec- 
essarily absent 

Hie  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cask]  la  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scorr],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Sncpsoir], 
vmild  each  vote  "yea." 
^  On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Boosa],  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  CAKLsoir].  if 
pnaenft  and  voting,  the  Senator  fzom 
Ddawaiv  would  voia  "yea"  and  tike  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 


Allott 

Andanon 

B«niMtt 

BTrd.  W.  ▼•. 

Cotton 

CurtU 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  SI. 
nays  46,  as  fcdlows: 

(Ho.  81  Leg.] 
TXAS— ai 

nwnlnhtk  i/txpbj 

nanln  Ifdaoa 

Hlokanloopar  PMiraon 

KnukA  Piuuly 

JATltS  SAltooMaU 

JbrdAD.  Uaho  WUIIaou.  nj. 

MUIar  WUUama.IMl. 

MATS— fte 

BMtlatt  HoUaad  N«ub«fS« 

BMi  jAckaon  PeU 

BatIi  Kann«tfr>  Ma**-  Prozmlre 

BnwBtcr  Kuchal  Bobartaon 

Bym,  Va.  Lone.  Uo.  BiMaeM.  Oa. 

OAXUun  Lc»c.  La.  SmAtheta 

CInirch  MAaiflMd  Smith 

OUrk  IfeOATthy  Bt«nnia 

Obopar  McOm  Symington 

Douflaa  licLitm  Tburmond 

fcatlanrt  Monronar  Towar 

rolbrlcbt  Moraa  Tydlnga 

Orvwnlnc  Martoa  Toung.  N.  Dak. 

HATt  lioaa  Tousg,  Ohio 

Hartka  Mundt 

HIU  Muakla 

HOT  VOTIHO— 8« 

Aiken  OrUBn  MOndale 

Blbla  Harrla  IfOntoyA 

Bona  HAytlan  Paatoaa 

Burdlek  Inouya  Bandolpb 

Carlson  Jordan.  H.C.  Blbicoff 

OBfaa  Kennedy,  H.T.  RuaaaU.S.O. 

Dodd  lAUaehe  Scott 

llanrtT  MagTHMon  Slmpaon 

ttrtn  McClelUn  Sparkman 

Fang  McOorem  Talmadge 

Oon  MateaU  Tarborough 

So  Mr.  Mnxn's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  another  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  take  many  min- 
utes because  I  am  confident  that  the 
manager  of  the  bill  will  accept  the 
amendment.  Certainly  even  he  will 
agree  that  this  amendment  has  merit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  inaert  the  (oUowlng 
new  aectlon: 

"SxcTxoH  — .  PAymenta  made  purauAnt  to 
tbla  Act  ahAU  not  exceed  $6,000  to  Any  one 
producer." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Much 
has  been  said  about  this  being  an  emer- 
gency piece  of  legislation  to  take  care  of 
the  little  farmer  who  as  the  result  of 
rains  cannot  plant  his  crop.  My  amend- 
ment would  allow  payments  under  this 
act  up  to  $5,000  per  producer. 

This  amendment  does  not  affect  pay- 
ments under  the  price  support  program 
as  provided  under  the  existing  law  or  the 
amount  of  pajrments  which  this  same 
farmer  could  collect  under  dlversicm 
payments.  For  example,  Fanner  X  has 
100  acres  allotment  and  puts  one-half 
of  his  acreage  under  the  reserve  program 
intending  to  plant  one-half  of  his  acre- 
age in  cotton.  Under  the  amendment 
he  can  collect  all  of  his  acreage  reserve 
payments  and  then  collect  up  to  $5,000 
on  those  acres  affected  by  this  bill. 

When  a  man  hits  this  $5,000  ceiling 
he  will  in  most  Instances  have  crossed  the 


$10,000  figure  In  total  payments  ftxn 
the  Government. 

Surely  subsidy  payments  in  the 
amount  of  $10,000  are  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  all  of  the  so-called  little  farmers 
who  have  been  mentioned  here  so  fre- 
quently in  cotmection  with  this  measure. 

I  think  that  we  can  dispose  of  tbla 
amendment  very  quickly  by  voice  vote 
because  I  caimot  see  why  there  would 
be  any  objection  to  It.  I  now  ask  the 
manager  oS  the  bin  if  he  win  acc^t  this 
amendment  which  would  limit  the  un 
to  payments  up  to  $6,000  to  any  one 
farmer.  That  Is  a  $5,000  payment  under 
this  act.  In  effect  the  man  who  ooUeett 
this  $5,000  wiU  stlU  be  eoUectlng  his  pay- 
ments on  reserved  acreage.  My  proposed 
amendment  only  limits  pajmaents  under 
this  particular  act  to  $5,000. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  would  have  to  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  that  I  cannot  ac- 
cept his  amendment. 

In  the  first  place  this  legislation  does 
not  deal  with  paymmts  at  aU.  All  that 
this  measure  deals  with  Is  the  prob- 
l«n  ot  aUowlng  someone  to  plant  some- 
thing on  acres  on  which  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  plant  because  of  disaster.  I  op. 
poee  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And  on 
which  he  Is  collecting  these  payments 
approaching  $100  per  acre. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  have  not  mentioned  little 
farmers  today,  according  to  my  memory. 
I  have  mentioned  only  farmers  who  were 
penalised  because  of  natural  disaster. 
We  are  trying  to  help  the  farmers,  Ug 
and  nttle,  young  and  old. 

Mr.  WTTJ.TAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
the  existing  law  the  farmers  who  have 
not  planted  their  crops  at  all  but  can 
establish  that  they  intend  to  plant,  can 
ooUect  these  payments  anyway. 

In  the  case  of  the  num  who  has  an 
average  yield  of  2  bales  an  acre,  imder 
existing  law  he  would  collect  around 
$105  an  acre,  without  ever  having  put  a 
plow  in  the  ground. 

Hie  only  restriction  under  existing  law 
Is  that  after  coUecting  these  payments 
he  cannot  produce  an  income-produc- 
ing crop  on  this  same  acreage. 

The  legislation  that  is  before  us  would 
aUow  the  same  farmer  to  collect  these 
payments  and  In  addition  to  produce  an 
income-producing  crop,  which  might  be 
soybeans,  barley,  or  some  other  cnv  not 
imder  acreage  ccmtrol. 

The  amendmoit  would  provide  that  te 
those  cases  $5,000  would  be  the  maxi- 
miun  that  he  could  coUect  from  the  Gov- 
ernment on  cotton,  com,  or  wheat  land 
which  he  has  never  planted  but  on  which 
he  proceeds  to  produce  a  cnv  of  soy- 
beans \mder  the  support  program.  Oar- 
tainly.  this  is  a  fair  proposal. 

Why  pay  any  farmer  $100  an  acre  oo 
his  soybean  acreage? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  and  Mr.  BASS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  first 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  regard  this  more  favor- 
able treatment  than  on  crops  produced 
during  the  war?    In  wartime,  if  a  man 
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had  cotton  acreage  and  diverted  it  apd 
jtented  soybeans  he  wae  able  to  do  so. 

Does  this  not  i»t>vide,  if  a  man  planted 
cotton  and  It  is  washed  away,  that  he 
would  receive  $100  and  sdne  odd  an  acre 
and  he  could  stiU  plant  saybeans? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ddjawaro.  Under 
existing  law  he  can  do  I  that  if  he  has 
planted  the  crop.  But,  under  existing 
law  there  is  another  section  which  states 
that  the  farmer  who  has. not  planted  his 
crop  but  who  through  ditqught  or  heavy 
lalns  is  not  able  to  plant  It  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  st  certifies,  can 
collect  these  same  paym  !^ts.  If  he  has 
had  two  bales  productioi  il  record  he  can 
under  existing  law  coUec^  (approximately 
1100  an  acre,  but  he  can^pt  collect  these 
payments  and  then  plant  an  income- 
producing  crop.  However,  the  pending 
legislation  would  aUow  him  to  collect 
these  payments  Just  th|Q  same.  Even 
though  he  had  never  ploiwed  his  ground 
he  would  coUect  these  payments  and 
then  In  addition  raise  oni  the  same  acre- 
age a  soybean  crop  for  imich  he  would 
(et  price  support. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Thii!provldes,  then, 
abo,  that  a  farmer  who  has  a  thousand 
acres  of  cotton  can  draw  $105  an  acre 
In  payment  and  still  planjt  another  crop? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Del^ipare.  That  Is 
right.  If  this  farmer  hits  a  thousand- 
acre  aUotment  and  It  is  at  2-bcUe  average 
production,  if  it  is  raimig  In  that  area 
or  if  there  is  a  drought  land  the  Secre- 
tary and  his  committee  Recognize  it  as 
such,  that  farmer  can  «>Ilect  $100,000 
from  the  Federal  Government  In  addi- 
tltm  to  that,  he  can  gro^  on  that  same 
land  another  income-prodUclng  crop  and 
get  price  supports  on  it;  snes,  sir. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Farmers  In  the  San 
Pemando  VaUey  In  Ct 
tiale  average.    Would 
eelve  the  $200-odd  an  aci 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dtejlaware.  They 
would,  based  on  the  record  given  to  me. 
If  they  have  a  4-baIe  average,  they  wotild 
collect  $200-odd  per  ac^.  One  bale 
would  be  $52.50  per  acre]| 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  And! they  can  stiU 
plant  another  crop?         I ; 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  D^aware.  They 
can  still  plant  another  crop  and  get  price 
npports  on  it.  If  the  pending  biU  should 
pus. 

Mr.   ANDERSON.     I 
blow  whether  this  bin 
carefully  by  the  Commit 
ture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  DeH 
never  been  considered 
tee  on  Agrictilture  and 
Bouse  or  Senate.     The 


^mla  get  a  4- 
therefore  re- 


curious  to 

considered 

on  Agilcul- 


ware.    It  has 
the  Commit- 
in  elQier 
RxcoRi)  shows 


^.  A  few  moments  afto  I  quoted  the 
OovGKissiONAL  RxcoKo  fdi}  last  Tuesday 
u  to  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  shW  that  on  that 
ute  HJl.  15151,  which  U  the  pending 


Wll.  was  introduced  In  the 

Rsentattves.  TheCotroi 

•ho  shows  that  on  that 

I«»ed  the  House  of  RcprfcntatlvM.    It 

WIS  rt<H)ped  when  it  cam4  to  the  Senate. 

•nd  It  has  never  beoi  ae^ 

tee  for  consideration. 


■  -■u 


of  Rep- 
alRscohs 
daythebUl 


toaeommlt- 


Mr.  ANDERSON.    Let  me  say  to  Ihe 

Senator  from  Ddaware  thi^  I  have  had 
some  interest  In  trying  to  prcecnre  good 
farm  programs,  but  I  certainly  do  not 
imderstand  whether  this  is  a  good  farm 
program. 

Mr.  WTTiT.TAMB  <rf  Delaware.  IbeUere 
that  the  pending  bin  would  create  many 
more  inequities.  For  example,  one  farm- 
er plans  to  grow  soybeans  and  his  crop 
is  destroyed.  He  gets  nothing  under  the 
existing  law  or  the  biU,  but  here  is  his 
n^gfabor  who  has  a  cotton,  com.  or 
idieat  aUotment.  TUs  farmer  can  wA- 
lect  from  $50  up  to  as  high  as  the  Sena- 
tor frcHn  New  Mexico  has  hidicated,  $200 
an  acre. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
win  be.  I  am  wondering  whether  the 
Senator  frcnn  Tennessee  would  not 
recognize  the  merits  of  the  proposal  and 
be  wlUlng  to  accept  Uie  $5,000  Umlt  on 
these  payments? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  could  not  accept  the 
amendment  even  if  I  thought  it  had 
merit,  for  reasons  which  I  have  beoi  ex- 
plaining aU  afternoon;  namely,  that  this 
is  an  onergency  measure.  The  farmers 
have  had  a  disaster 

Mr.  ANDERSON.   Where? 

Mr.  BASS.  If  they  do  not  get  this 
pending  legislation  and  get  the  privilege 
of  planting  this  crop  within  the  next  5 
days,  the  time  will  be  gone.  Thus,  what 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  trying  to 
do  is  to  enUx  this  as  a  delaying  tactic. 

This  business  of  putting  a  celling  on 
the  amount  of  payments  to  farmers  has 
been  going  on  in  Congress  since  the  early 
days  of  the  triple  A,  as  to  who  can  draw 
how  much,  when,  and  what.  lUs  is  no 
time  to  make  arguments  in  some  places 
that  the  ceiling  is  a  compensatory  or  a 
premium  payment  on  a  commodity.  The 
proposed  legislation  does  not  clumge  the 
amount  of  the  payment  In  any  degree. 
The  only  thing  it  would  do.  ladies  and 
gentlonen,  would  be  this:  It  would  al- 
low the  farmer  who  is  prevented  from 
planting  a  crop  because  of  a  disaster, 
equal  treatment  with  the  farmer  who 
had  his  crop  destroyed  Immediate!^  after 
planting  because  of  a  disaster. 

This  is  equitable  legislation.  It  is  fair 
legislation.  It  does  not  change  the  basic 
agricultural  law  so  far  as  payments  are 
concerned.  It  does  not  change  the 
amount  of  payments  to  any  degree.  Just 
to  accept  an  amendment  like  this,  with 
which  I  do  not  agree  initially — and  also 
which  would  send  it  t>adc  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  then  it  would 
have  to  come  bade  agidn  to  the  Senate 
and  perhaps  require  a  conference — ^wBuId 
absolutely  eliminate  the  purpose  of  the 
bin,  there  being  an  emergency  such  as 
this. 

Mr.  WTTiTiTAMR  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  trying  to  delay  Senate  action  on  the 
bin.  I  would  be  willing  to  enter  Into 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  now 
that  we  vote.  say.  at  4  o'clock,  an  final 
passage  of  the  MU.  or,  so  far  as  I  am 
conoemed,  to  vote  on  It  In  10  ihlautei 
after  we  accept  the  amendment 


f'."  i„  w-iiifit 


Vx.  BASS.  Hie  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  IMaware.  The 
Soiator  from  Tennessee  wfU  surely 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see win  not  aooQ>t  It 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.   NoY 

Mr.  BASS.    No,  I  wm  not 

Mr.  wnUAMB  of  Delaware.  Would 
the  Senator  aecept  a  limit  of  $16,000? 

Mr.  BASS.  No.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  not  aecept  it  if  it  were 
$5.  or  $500  mUllon. 

Mr.  MIU£R.  Mr.  President  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Ddaware  yldd? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dtiaware.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  my  friend  from  Teimessee  that  the 
emergmcy  here  is  a  shibboleth.  If  it 
was  not  a  shibboleth,  the  Soiator  from 
Teimessee  would  have  supported  the  Wil- 
liams amendmmt  which  would  have  lim- 
ited this  to  1  year.  I  do  not  recaU  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  did  that 

Mr.  BASS.  I  have  made  the  state- 
ment initially  that  we  have  taken  iip  the 
House  bin  today,  to  take  care  of  the  cur- 
rent emergoicy.  If  It  had  not  been  an 
emergency,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  would 
have  caUed  for  hearings  before.  That  is 
the  coUoquy  he  had  with  the  Senattv 
fnHn  Delaware  last  week,  that  it  would 
be  delayed  for  another  wedc  so  that  Sen- 
ators could  have  an  opportmdty  to  iCKk. 
it  over. 

Today  we  bring  in  ttiese  amendments 
which  are  nothing  more  than  dela^ylng 
tactics.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  accept 
any  amendments  regardless  of  how  much 
I  might  like  them,  because  I  want  to  get 
the  bill  to  the  President  It  is  an  emer- 
gency measure  to  help  the  farmers  of 
America,  to  try  to  do  something  to  permit 
them  to  take  care  of  thdr  own  affairs. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  WiU  the  Souttor 
from  Delaware  jrleld? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ddawate.  I  yidd 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Mnxcal.  who  calls  this  catastr(n>hlo 
emergency  a  shibboleth  so  far  as  the 
emergency  is  concerned.  55  percent  of  the 
cotton  land  in  southeast  Missouri  either 
cannot  be  idanted  today,  or  is  flooded 
out  because  of  the  heavy  rains. 

Bo  far  as  Missouri  is  OKicemed,  a 
neighboring  State  to  Iowa,  this  is  a  very 
serious  emergency  Indeed.  It  has  bedn 
caused  by  unprecedented  raliu.  - 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  that  I  am  ready  and 
wining  to  accept  the  fact  that  there  is  » 
serious  situation  In  Missouri,  as  weU  as  In 
other  States,  in  cotton.  But  another  S 
or  4  days  Is  not  going  to  wake  that  much 
difference.  yt»  fact  IS.  I  know  some 
areas  presently  in  a  flood  situation. 
Even  if  the  pending  blU  were  passed  rlgh^ 
now,  it  would  be  another  we^  befoiV 
fattters  could  even  start  to  get  Into  the 
fields  to  grow  another  crop. 

My  point  Is  that  trren  with  such  an 
emergency,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
oould  have  acc^>ted  tfas  aihendment  for 
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I  7«ar,  wbleh  would  allow  us  to  get  It 
over  to  ttae  House  wbere  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  acted  on  pnxnptly. 

Ifr.SYMIMaTON.  The  facts  are  that 
the  distinguished  Cbaiman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Oommittee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, the  senk^  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EiLLBMOit].  because  of  the  nature 
of  this  emergency,  it  having  been  passed 
by  the  Bouse  tm  the  basis  of  said  emer- 
gency, asked  that  the  bill  be  passed  be- 
f«re  the  lust  finished  long  we^end 
began.  This  was  objected  to  at  that 
time  by  my  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Bir.  Wnxiuis].  It  was 
hewed  that  perhaps  we  could  take  it  up 
the  next  day,  but  that  was  also  objected 
to.  So  the  Senate  is  debating  it  today, 
there  being  only  a  pro  forma  session 
yesterdfor.  Hius,  we  have  already  lost 
4  or  5  days,  which  in  itself  will  be  disas- 
trous to  some  of  the  farmersin  my  State. 
Z  would  hope  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  not  believe  there  is  any  "monkey 
bushiess."  any  shibboleths  about  the  na- 
ture of  this  very  serious  onergency. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  if  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  permit  me  to  suggest 
the  abeenee  of  a  quonmi.  I  should  like 
to  get  the  lawyer  for  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Foresty  and  find  out 
what  his  interpretation  of  this  bill  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absoice 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yields  for  that 
purpose,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescbided. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
JMmM  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Presldeht,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WnJiTAMB  of  Ddaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
disturbed  about  the  pnH>06ed  bill,  prin- 
cipally because  it  has  not  been  referred 
to  oommittee.  However,  I  have  talked 
to  counsel  for  our  committee,  and  have 
Just  fbilshed  reading  the  statement  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  [Mr.  Ellxnsr] 
on  ICay  26,  relative  to  the  im>posed  legis- 
lation. Senators  wlU  find  It  on  pages 
11560-11561  of  the  Rioois  of  May 
26, 1966. 

A  reading  of  that  statement  wm  cleArty 
Indicate  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  oommittee  has  made 
a  study  of  the  proposed  bill,  that  he 
favors  its  enactment,  and  that  he  strongly 
supports  U.  Solely  on  the  strength  of 
tt^it,  although  I  do  not  fkvor  prooeed- 
tog  yrtOi  a  MU  of  this  Importanoe  wlth- 
otrt  a  hearing,  I  shall  sutHwrt  the  bin. 

Mt.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Presidont.  that  does  not  alter  the  situa- 
tions. Let  us  consider  a  cotton  farmer 
who  has  an  average  yield  of  2  bales  po- 
acre.  Suppoae  he  has  not  planted  his 
crop,  but  he  had  intoided  to  plant  It 


That  is  all  that  Is  necessary  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  so  recognises. 
SunTose  because  of  drought  or  excessive 
rainfall  the  farmer  was  unable  to  pre- 
pare his  field  for  planting.  Under  exist- 
ing law  he  will  collect  around  $105  per 
acre;  but  after  c<^eotlng  the  mcmey.  he 
cannot  put  the  same  acreage  into  an- 
other income-producing  crop.  The  pro- 
posed legUation  would  give  him  the  right 
to  collect  that  money  and  then  to  pro- 
duce an  income-producing  crop,  which 
primarily  will  be  soybeans.  This  produc- 
tion would  be  in  competition  with  the 
soybean  farmer  who  is  producing  his 
er(H>s  without  the  benefit  of  such  sub- 
sidy. 

The  proposed  amendment  merely  lim- 
its to  15.000  the  amount  of  payments  that 
a  farmer  can  collect  under  the  act. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  not  think  that  his  figure  is 
a  little  too  low?  I  should  like  to  see 
some  limitation.  However,  I  believe  that 
a  limitation  of  $5,000  Is  not  realistic.  A 
flgrire  of  $25,000  might  be,  but  $5,000  is 
rather  low. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  that 
I  want  to  be  reasonable.  However,  in 
addition  to  the  $5,000  limitation  imi>osed 
by  the  amendment  the  farmer  c<Hild  also 
collect  about  the  same  amoimt  on  di- 
verted acres.  The  payments  made  to 
him  under  the  price  support  program  it- 
self would  not  be  affected.  When  we 
speak  of  $5,000,  we  are  in  realfty  speak- 
ing of  $10,000  as  a  minimum. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  A  great  many  peo- 
ple have  100  acres  of  cotton.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  people  to  have  400  or  500 
acres  of  cotton.  I  believe  that  a  figure 
of  $25,000  would  be  realistic. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
be  willing,  if  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see will  accept  a  modification,  to  modify 
the  amendment  to  a  $10,000  limit. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  Senator  de- 
sires to  amend  the  pending  measure  in 
this  manner,  he  ought  to  include  in  his 
amendment  a  reasonable  figwe  and  not 
a  figure  that  is  too  small. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  think  that 
$10,000  would  be  reasonable?  With  a 
figure  of  $10,000,  a  man  could  collect 
a  total  $20,000.  He  could  collect  $10,000, 
under  diversion  payments  and  $10,000 
imder  the  payments  Included  in  the  pend- 
ing legislation.  Personally  I  prefer  the 
lower  figure. 

If  we  increase  the  figure  to  $10,000  an 
individual  could  still  collect  as  hich  as 
120,000.  E[e  could  collect  $10,000  under 
the  diversion  payments,  which  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  amendment,  and 
$10,000  under  the  provisions  of  this  bilL 

Mr.MimPHT.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPBT.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  pending  measure  provides 
that  a  farmer  who  has  not  prepared  his 
ground  or  gone  to  any  expense  or  trou- 
ttle  In  preparing  his  crop  and  the  farmer 
tUtait,  door  to  him  who  may  have  pre- 
pared his  gxound  and  had  his  crop  In 
would  receive  exactly  the  same  payments 
In  Um  erent  of  a  dlMstet 


Mr.  wnXIAMS  of  Delaware.  ih« 
Senator  is  correct.  One  farmer  may 
have  q^ent  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  for  eeedand  fertOiaer,  or perbapg 
even  cultlvatealhe  land  for  2  or  3  weeks 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Would  the  provlsioD 
presently  Included  In  the  poidlng  legis- 
lation, encourage  a  farmer  to  consider 
not  planting  if  It  looked  like  a  bad 
spring? 

Mr.  wnJJAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  If  there  were  any 
indication  that  the  land  might  get  too 
wet,  Instead  of  getting  in  the  field  the 
farmer  might  sit  in  the  house  and  pray 
for  more  rain.  Then  he  could  coUeet 
dual  payments. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  that  not  a  consider- 
ably different  situation  than  that  which 
we  are  talking  about  in  which  one  man 
already  has  a  crop  in  the  ground,  having 
prepared,  plowed,  and  fertilized  the  land 
and  has  considerable  time  and  money 
invested?  That  man  would  certainly  be 
entitled  to  consideration  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  would  have  a 
man  who  has  done  nothing  with  hia 
land.  Would  these  two  men  be  entitled 
to  the  same  consideration?  Should  not 
the  man  who  has  done  his  preparation 
and  work  be  entitled  to  more  than  the 
man  who  has  decided  that  he  would  not 
prepare  his  crop? 

Would  not  the  pending  legislation 
make  it  possible  for  a  man  who  has  not 
prepared  his  groimd  to  collect  his  money 
In  a  situation  of  emergency,  such  as  rabi 
or  drought?  As  I  understand  it,  a  fig- 
ure of  $100  an  acre  has  been  mentioned 
with  regard  to  cotton.  That  would  be 
10-percent  inc<nne  on  $1,000  if  my  math- 
ematics is  correct.  In  some  areas  the 
figiu^  might  be  double  that  amount  be- 
cause the  acreage  Is  cheaper.  However, 
the  man  could  go  ahead  and  farm  an- 
other crop  and  collect  the  price  support 
from  the  second  crop  without  any  pen- 
alty being  exacted  for  the  receipt  of  the 
price  support  paid  to  him  for  not  plant- 
ing the  flrat  crop? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  man  would  re- 
ceive price  support  on  his  second  ctap, 
such  as  soybeans. 

The  point  that  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomia  makes  in  connection  with  the  two 
farmers  was  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  last 
year  when  it  acted  on  the  1965  Agricul- 
tural Act.  Significantly  this  same  pro- 
posal was  rejected  then.  The  matter 
was  rejected  then  because  at  that  time 
they  decided  that  it  was  inequitable. 
Furthermore,  this  is  not  an  emergency 
situation,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  Seimte  rejected  overwhelming^  thli 
afternoon  an  effort  to  limit  the  blU  to 
the  1966  crop. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  bin  would 
allow  up  to  $39  an  acre  extra  subsidy  to 
the  wheat  farmer  who  has  an  average 
production  of  wheat  of  SO  bushels.  Ihat 
farmer  could  receive  up  to  $39  an  sere 
for  wheat  that  he  never  planted.  After 
collecting  this  flioney  he  could  plant  an- 
other crop,  barley  or  soybeans.  A  com 
farmer  in  Ndsraska.  Iowa.  Delaware,  or 
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he  must  con- 
$105  per  acre 
ill  be  receiving 
unted.    In  ad- 


In  any  other  State  can.  Ht  he  has  signed 
nnder  the  program,  colleoQ  as  high  as  $80 
tn  acre  for  a  crop  that  he  has  never 
planted  and  then  idant  tl  i^  same  acreage 
In  soybeans. 

There  are  thousand^]  of  American 
farmers  who  grow  nothix  a  but  soybeans. 
•Ibey  are  iwt  protected  either  under  the 
existing  law  or  under  Vik  pending  bilL 
If  they  are  washed  out  they  Just  go 
bankrupt.      I 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  tfiey  are  not 
washed  out.  they  are  pe  lialized  in  their 
operation  to  the  extent: that  the  other 
farmers  who  have  been  ioished  out  col- 
lected from  the  Oovet-tmient  before 
planting  the  soybeans. 

Mr.  wnUAMS  of 
dependent  farmer  would 
two  ways.  As  a  taxpay( 
tribute  to  the  payment 
that  the  cotton  farmer 
when  the  cotton  is  not 
ditlon  to  that,  the  soybej^ns  that  would 
be  produced  on  dlvertedl  acreage  would 
be  sold  in  the  market  in  c  xnpetition  next 
fall  with  the  crop  of  tJije  independent 
soybean  grower.  So,  he  ytoxiid  be  caught 
both  ways. 

Mr.     MURPHY.    Tbt 
against   the    American 
must  pay  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of 
is  no  question  about 
pointed  out  in  the  e 
ago,  one  individual  was  |()ited  as  having 
over  1,000  acres  of  cotton  with  an  aver- 
age yield  of  4  bales  of  cotton  per  acre. 
That  particular  individual  could  collect 
up  to  $200  per  acre  fr^m  the  Federal 
Qovemment  on  land  that  he  has  never 
plowed  or  planted.  After  he  collects 
the  $200,000  from  the  mderal  Govern- 
ment, he  can  then  rals^i  1,000  acres  of 
soybeans  under  the  pri^-support  pro- 
gram, and  the  taxpayen  will  support 
that  endeavor. 

I  will  modify  my  ani^ndment  along 
the  lines  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  m  order  to  get 
nnwrt.  I  really  believe  that  $5,000  is 
very  reasonable,  but  I  s^iall  modify  my 
amendment  to  $10.000i  The  amend- 
mmt,  as  modified,  would  then  give  to 
each  individual  farmer  afnigdi  as  $20,000 
because  after  he  collect^  his  $10,000  on 
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can  also  collect  a  compai  ^Ibie  amount  on 
his  diverted  acreage. 
000  payment  to  an  indi 
acrop  that  he  does  not  lili 


li  equitable  enough  whjan  we  consider 


that  in  addition  to  that 
nme  acreage  to  product 


In  order  to  make  sqi^e  progress,  I 
{to  change  the 


Biodify  my  amendment 
"$6,000"  to  "$10,000". 

The    PRESIDING 
amendment  is  modified 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yje^  and  najrs  on 
the  amendment. 

Ihe  yeas  and  nays  wike  ordered. 

The    PRBSIDINO     QTFICBR. 

Viestton  Is  on  agreeing 

>aent,  as  modified,  of  th^  Senator  from 

Delaware.  On  this  questton'the  yeas  and 
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OFFICER.    The 
fuxonUngly. 
Delaware.    Mr. 


The 
o  the  amend- 


nays  have  beox  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
BiBLx] ,  the  Senator  from  Teimessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mt. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  fnan  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iKovTil,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MAGHTXBOif].  the  Senator  ttatn. 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovxur],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
TORx],  the  Senator  from  Coimecticut 
[Mr.  Ribicoff]  ,  the  Senat<n'  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  TTDDfcs],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  are  absent  on 
ofBclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bxtrdicx]  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  fnmi  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellendxr], 
the  Soiator  fr<»n  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harub],  the  Seni^or  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jorsan],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschx],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
tota],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Russell]  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  aiul  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talhaoob]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Brvxr]  is  ab- 
aeat  because  of  illness. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Coimecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Teimessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[NCr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  liAxmcHX] ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MAGiinaoN],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mn  Mon- 
dale], the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  ftom 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talkaoge]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  E^EiTDXR]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island/iMr.  Pas- 
TOREl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fonq]  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AxKEw],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Boggs],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carusoh],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Gairmr],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  and  the  Soiator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  SntpaoM]  arc  naoea- 
sarlly  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
fiwn  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  SntPSOH] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dda- 
ware  [Mr.  BoggsI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  CAEiJKm].  If 
present  and  vottaig,  the  Senator  from 


Delaware  wouldsvote  "yea**  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansasvfould  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  27,  as  foDows: 
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So  the  modified  amendment  of  Mr. 
WiLLiAMB  of  Delaware  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ddaware.  MT. 
President.  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  moticm  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  shice  there 
are  no  more  amendments  pending  on  the 
legislaUon  presently  under  oonsidwatiain, 
I  wonder  if  we  could  get  an  agreement 
on  a  time  to  vote  on  ftaial  passage  of  the 
bin. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Surely. 
I  will  agree  to  a  vote  after  we  get  through 
with  the  discussion. 

Mr.  BASS.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
to  a  vote  on  final  passage  at  4:30? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  IMaware.  I  ha;«e 
no  intention  cH  delaying  the  bUl  and  Z 
have  not  been  delaying  it.  I  am  <mly 
trying  to  educate  the  Senate  on  what  the 
tdll  reiJly  does.  Z  believe  we  are  mak- 
ing progress. 

Since  the  preceding  votes  several  Sen- 
ators have  indicated  that  they  misun- 
derstood (me  of  the  votes  and  now  agree 
that  this  proposal  should  be  limited  to 
1  year. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see would  agree  to  oar  resubmittinff  the 
amendment  for  a  1-year  Bmit  on  this 
measme  or  to  the  emeivenoy  deseribedf 

Mr.  BASS.  No;  the  Senator  is  oem- 
mitted  to  the  bUl  in  its  present  form  and 
would  not  be  In  a  poaitlm  to  mter  li^ 
any  sutdi  agreement. 

Mr.  wnXJAMS  of  Ddawaie.  Tben 
I  would  say  thai  the  Senator  answered 
his  own  question  ae  to  agreement. 
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.  Mr.  Pmldent.  I  aend  to  the  dMk  an 
amendment  which  would  limit  the  bill 
•to  2  yeezst 

I  really  think  It  should  be  limited  to  1 
year  for  certainly  no  man  can  foresee 
an  emergency  4  years  in  advance. 

The  PRE8IDZNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fbOows: 

At  tha  end  of  the  blU  luart  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"Ssc.  — .  The  amendmenta  made  by  tM* 
Act  ahali  be  effecttve  tor  the  1860  and  1M7 
cropa  only." 


JwM  1,  m^ 


FAIR   PACKAQINO   AMD   LABELINO 
ACT 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ylrid  to  me  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  whoi 
we  convened  today,  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate  was  the  so-called  truth 
In  packaging  bUl.  8.  985.  retorted  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Now,  some  of  the  members  of  our 
committee  and  others,  anticipating  that 
that  measure  would  be  reached  today— 
at  least  debated,  and  a  vote  had  on  a 
rather  important  amendment  either  to- 
day or  the  first  thing  tomorrow — had 
made  their  plans  accordingly. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  was 
not  present  when  the  Senate  came  to 
order  and  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
tbta  was  going  to  be  set  aside  for  this 
argument  about  the  cotton-soybean 
problem. 

The  result  has  been  that  this  day  has 
been  eaten  up,  and  clearly  the  rest  of  it 
Is  going  to  be  eaten  up,  cm  this  cotton- 
soybean  measure.  We  are  not  going  to 
have  any  opportunity  for  debate  or 
votes  on  the  packaging  bill.  Some  of 
those  who  had  expected  to  be  preeent 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a 
rather  Important  amendment  to  the 
packaging  bill,  will  no  longer  be  present. 
Some  Senat(HV  have  already  had  to  leave 
the  Chamber  to  ke^  appointments  and 
they  will  not  be  back  this  week. 

I  am  sure  that  the  majorl^  leader 
understands  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  rarely  causes  trouble  in  the 
matter  of  the  <mlenrtsr  and  never  for  the 
jmipose  of  being  obstructive.  But  the 
truth  In  packaging  measure  was  at- 
tacked In  the  Committee  on  Oommeiee— 
and  I  think  Soiators  on  both  sides  of  the 
oommlttee  will  bear  me  out— In  a  q>lrlt 
of  cooperation  and  not  antagonism. 

We  aU  felt  there  were  merits  in  the 
bUl.  Most  of  U0  feel  there  are  merits  In 
the  bill.  Certain  elemoits  weie  Justl- 
fled  and  sbooM  be  strengthened,  and 
that  should  be  done. 

While  we  were  In  strong  disagreement 
with  lespeot  to  seme  provteiaos  of  the 
btU.  ire  hdped  strengthen  the  bill  in 
other  particulars. 

^xP*^^  *****  **»»'  **»«  proponents  of 
the  km  were  absolutely  adamant  in. 
JlMd^  an  Ineh  <m  some  parts  of  the 
bin  that  we  oonsiderad  extiwnely  dao- 
geroos  kgMgtloo.  ^^ 

Now,  havtM  eoQsumad  today,  when 
we  ezpeetfd  w  octoaiae^  what  I  Bcedi?t 


wUl  be  *  highly  oontroveralal  measure, 
I  ean  foresee  that  when  evening  comes, 
and  this  f<n«y  on  cotton  and  soybeans 
Is  ended,  that  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
leadership  Is  going  to  call  up  the  truth- 
in-packagtng  measure,  make  it  the  pend- 
ing business,  and  we  win  be  leaclUng  a 
vote  on  the  hnpcutant  amendments 
when  Senators  who  had  anticipated 
being  here  wlU  not  be  present. 

I  think  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  If 
unanimous  consent  Is  desired  to  make 
the  truth-ln-packaging  measure  the 
pending  business  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  wiU  be  constrained  to 
object,  tmless  we  can  have  some  agree- 
ment so  that  we  have  our  people  pres- 
ent. Otherwise,  the  Senator  from  New 
Rampshhre  may  have  some  rather  ex- 
tended comments  to  make  on  the  wisdom 
and  the  equity  of  putting  this  back  as 
the  pending  business  of  the  Senate  after 
It  has  been  thrown  aside  arul  an  entire 
day  consumed  on  another  measure. 

I  felt  it  only  fair  to  say  this  at  this 
time,  before  the  debate  is  resumed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Soiator  yield? 

Mr.   COTTON.    I  do  not  have   the 
floor,  but  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President.  It 
was  anticipated  that  the  tnith-ln-p(u±- 
aglng  bUl  would  be  taken  up  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  business  today. 
Unfortunately,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  MaohxtbonI 
had  to  be  in  New  York.  I  understand, 
where  his  wife  is  ill.    He  had  to  look 
after  her,  and  he  was  not  due  back  untU 
late  this  afternoon. 

After  discussion  of  the  matter  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  It  was 
agreed  that  Instead  of  taking  the  mat- 
ter up  today  it  would  be  advisable,  in 
view  of  the  development  relative  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  MAOirv- 
■OMl.  that  it  be  taken  up  tomorrow. 
That  Is  all  that  I  can  offer  In  explana- 
tion at  this  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  understa,nds  the  situation  In 
regard  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  would 
be  the  last  person  to  object  to  any  con- 
sideration b^ng  given  to  him.  We  most 
certaliUy  could  not  take  up  a  bUl  and 
have  a  vote,  even  on  the  amendmente. 
without  the  chairman  present,  and  that 
is  thoroughly  understood. 

There  wlU  be  some  rather  extended 
debate  before  we  get  to  a  vote  on  the  first 
amendment. 

Even  though  the  distinguished  Senator 
fron  Washington  [Mr.  MAomisoir]  were 
not  present  we  could  i|t  least  have  gotttti 
much  oi  the  debate  disposed  of  so  that 
we  could  have  voted  tomorrow  and  those 
who  ate  leaving  woiM  have  been  pteasnt. 
Having  failed  to  do  that,  I  should  say 
there  would  be  Uttle  proqwct  of  ooning 
to  a  vote  tomorrow  at  least  oit  the  tnoat 
Important  amendment  Unless  the  vot- 
ing goes  orer  until  next  we^,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  wlU  have  to 
jRWiala^,  to,  <jlsniaring  rather  ^e^gig  ^ 


situation  with  which  we  are  conf  rontad. 
when  the  question  comes  to  putUns  lOe 
measure  back  before  the  Senate  I  ■» 
sorry,  but  I  f ett  that  In  tHimtaa  I  shouM 
caU  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  tS 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
statonent  of  the  distinguished  Senat^ 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  feel  certain  that 
he  appreciates  the  delicate  position  In 
which  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
[Mr.  Magnusom]  found  himself. 

After  discussing  the  situation  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader— in  fact 
it  was  the  minority  leader's  suggestloi-- 
it  was  agreed  that  because  of  those  cir- 
cumstances, we  would  not  attempt  to 
take  up  the  biU  this  afternoon. 

Would  It  be  agreeable  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  to  have  the  Senate 
convene  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing?   Would  that  help  any? 

Mr.  COTTON.  No.  The  members  of 
the  committee  who  came  to  the  Senate 
today  either  have  left  or  will  leave  to- 
night. That  WlU  make  it  extremely  dif. 
flcult  to  take  action  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ritii. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  might  also  suggest 
to  the  majority  leader  that  if  the  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed  is  that  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire,  as  I  presume 
It  will  be,  there  wlU  be  quite  a  bit  (rf 
discussion.  That  amendment  is  at  the 
center,  at  the  core,  of  the  matter.  If  it 
is  adopted,  I  have  one  idea  as  to  the 
future  course  of  the  legislation.  If 
it  Is  rejected,  there  wiU  be  additional 
dlacusalon,  hicludlng  a  motion  to  i«- 
commlt  the  bOl  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  a  consideration  of  the 
antitrust  aspects.  I  would  not  hold  out 
any  hope  for  a  vote  to  come  ttHnonow, 
whether  the  session  of  the  Senate  b^tn 
at  10  o'clock  or  12  o'clock,  for  the  subject 
win  be  an  amendment  to  be  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  can  read  the 
handwriting  on  the  waU. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  add,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  distinguished  majorttf 
leader,  that  the  attitude  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Haaipahlre  is,  frankly,  aid- 
mated  by  the  fact  that  we  could  have  bad 
a  bin.  "Hie  entire  oommlttee  could  have 
eupported  it  If  ^e  eouM  have  had  a  meet- 
ing <rf  the  minds.  We  were  expected  to 
make  all  the  concessions;  the  other  side 
would  not  move  an  Indi.  Therefore,  ee 
Intend  to  fight  for  this  amendment  to 
the  bitter  end. 

If  it  is  adopted,  there  wlU  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  passage  of  the  bill.  It  is 
an  amendment  that  I  am  sure — not  sure, 
no  one  oould  be— that  I  would  prediflt 
the  House  would  aooqit  If  it  is  not 
accepted,  the  bill  wffl  very  weU  pass  the 
Senate,  but  whether  it  will  become  law  k 
another  matter.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
Into  the  mertte. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  through  loaf 
houiB  and  days  the  oommlttee  worked 
hard  to  ooaie  In  wlUi  a  kind  ef  bill  vbkh 
would  be  ecmstmetive  and  whloh  would 
take  care  of  the  proUcm  that  has  to  be 
^en  care  of,  and  which  vould  not  pot 
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loy  Member  of  this  bbdy  <  a  \  the  spot  and 
l^ng  pointed  at  with  the  inger  of  scorn 
because  he  did  not  have  4oe  regard  tot 
flje  consumers  and  I^Hisewtves  of 
America.  But.  it  is  insisted  that  we  have 
t  "going"  issue  histead  of  i  bOl.  If  that 
li  irtiat  the  Insistence  it ,'  then  that  is 
irhat  we  are  going  to  hiive,  and  I  am 
going  to  start  when  the  n  Qtton  comes  to 
not  this  bill  before  the  S(  ihate. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yi  ad? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  d^j  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HART.  Before  th^  iSenator  from 
New  Hampshire  leaves- 
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Mr.  COTTON.    I  am  m  ^  leaving. 

Mr.  HART.  I  wondei"  whether  the 
Senator  from  New  Hain(pshlre  would 
permit  me  to  suggest  thajt  it  might  not 
be  oxnpletely  fair  to  say  that  the 
adamancy  was  on  one  sldei  0nly. 

One  need  only  review  th^  bill  as  it  was 
worked  on  by  the  commltl  ^  to  recc«nlze 
not  only  the  correctness  o  jthe  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  New  1  lanu>shlre  that 
there  is  a  conscientious  effort  to  give  on 
ooe  side,  but  there  was  ^Iso,  in  fact,  a 
giving  on  the  other  side  aa  well. 

B4r.  COTTON.  Let  me  feay  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  nothing  in  xaji  remarks  was 


rued  as  re- 
led  Senator 
whom  he  is 


tom  Michigan 
e  has  demon- 


Intended  or  should  be 
fleeting  upon  the  distil 
flnom  Michigan,  or  those 
Msociated. 

I  admire  the  Senator 
for  the  dedication  which 
strated  to  his  bill  during  ^veral  sessions 
of  Congress.  I  was  not  eten  suggesting 
that  he  was  not  thorough|sf  conscientious 
and  insplftd  by  his  deeptet  convictions. 
The  fact  remains  that  thiis'  is  a  matter  to 
be  discussed,  and  it  is  a  matter  which 
will  be  discussed  at  some  length.  The 
fact  also  remains  that  ^  went  Just  as 
far  as  we  could  go — a  lohg,  long  way — 
and  then  we  prepared  i^  go  into  the 
matter  of  the  amendment!  i 

The  way  it  is  going  to  i|rprk  out  is  that 
we  are  going  into  the  matter  with  oiu* 
troops  absent.  That  is  i^mething  I  do 
not  intend  to  have  hapten.  However, 
nothing  I  have  said  could  t>ossibly  be  in- 
tended or  construed  as  rmecting  on  the 
distinguished  Senator  frtm  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  We  do  not  want  to  have 
the  Senator  from  New  Hkknpshire  going 
Into  the  matter  wlthoutj  Itroops  either. 
My  point  was  that  twl(i<  the  Senator 
commented  on  the  adamancy  of  one  side, 
his  willingness  to  give,  arid  the  fact  that 
he  had  given.  Both  side$  have  given  on 
this  bUI.  and  I  believe  that  the  record 
•hould  be  straight  cm  it  ito  far  as  each 
«tde  felt  that  it  could  go.    \\ 

Mr.  COTTON.  Let  me Uay,  in  reply  to 
that  statement,  that  no  dhurch  or  other 
charitable  hutitution  cdtUd  exist  very 
long  on  the  glvlngs  of  th^fSenator's  side 
of  the  conunittee,  even  though  it  Is  m- 
*ired  by  deepest  convictions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  WOuld  hwe  that 
the  Senator  wouldtiot  p^  his  promlae 
to  talk  on  just  taking  uii  Jttils  bffl.  The 
Senator  will  recall  that  ^ifcen  it  was  laid 
•side  today,  a  uxumlmoiik  consent  was 
"^  by  the  disttaguished  Senator  irom 
^«>Qessee  [Mr.  Bass]  whiqb  was  objected 


to  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
M^Lxal.  The  Senator  from  Texmeasee 
moved  that  it  be  Udd  aside,  and  thatmo^ 
tion  WB«  agreed  to.  which  automattoally 
displaced  the  tnith-in-packaging  hUl  as 
the  p«iding  business. 

The  reason  I  am  asking  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  to  reconsider  his 
position  is  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that 
both  the  minority  leader  and  I  thought 
we  were  doing  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, not  a  favor,  but  at  least  giving 
him  consideration  to  a  private  problem 
he  had  relative  to  getting  his  wife  down 
from  New  York  in  order  to  undergo 
surgery. 

It  would  be  the  same  if  after  we  did 
this  we  were  faced  with  a  prc^iosal  that 
we  could  not  even  put  down  as  the  pend- 
ing business  what  I  would  have  put  down 
as  the  pending  business  at  the  time  the 
move  was  made.  - 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  permit  me,  let  me  say  that 
although  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire had  no  knowledge  of  all  this,  he  had 
every  expectation,  and  hastened  bade 
from  New  Hampshire,  to  be  hi  the  Senate 
for  discussion  of  the  bill  today. 

Of  course,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  would  show  o(xislderation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  whose  wife 
win  undergo  surgery.  We  would  all  want 
them  to  do  that.  We  cannot  object  to 
that,  of  course.  But,  that  having  oc- 
curred, and  the  situation  cc»nlng  as  it 
does.  If  Jbhe  vote  comes  on  this  amend- 
ment before  the  termination  of  this  week, 
we  are  not  going  to  feel  that  we  have  had 
our  day  In  court. 

If  we  can  debate  the  bill  and  vote  on 
it  promptly  next  Monday,  that  is  aU 
right;  but  If  we  are  going  to  be  forced  to 
a  vote  on  it  when  everyone  is  leaving 
Thursday  or  Friday,  that  is  something 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
does  not  wish  to  have  happen.  Even 
though  it  was  dcme  because  of  considera- 
tion for  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  that  is  something  whloh 
I  Intend  to  prevent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  am  glad  to  yteld. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  that 
there  are  10,  perhaps  11  amendmente 
which  will  be  offered,  many  of  them  clar- 
ifying and  not  aU  of  major  consequence. 
But  one  amendment  Is.  Would  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  be  willing  to  agree  to 
have  a  vote  come  on  that  one  amendment 
on  Monday  next,  and  to  dispose  of.  in- 
sofar as  possible,  the  other -amendmente 
by  that  time? 

I  may  say  that  sometime  before  third 
reading,  I  propose  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
agree  to  refer  the  bUI  back  to  the  Com- 
n^ttee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  am  prepared 
to  speak  at  some  length,  not  overly  long, 
on  that  matter,  because  I  think  the  very 
amendment  the  Senator  refers  to  now, 
raises  moiwpoly  features  in  the  non- 
price  field  that  dictate  In  the  Judiciary 
Conunittee  that  we  should  not  only  have 
a  further  look  at  it.  but  I  tlUnk  that  we 
should  also  hear  some  testimony  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Qom- 


mlsslon.  from  tike  Attorney  General,  and 
perhaps  a  few  otiier  select  witnesses. 
TtoaX  is  the  reason  for  the  motion  to 
refer. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Tbe  only  observation 
I  wlA  to  mako  aJnui  the  suggestion  of 
the  distingulrtied  mtaaoiltiy^Bader  la  this: 
These  so-called  ameadmento  that  are  of 
a  darf^lng  or  corrective  nature,  and 
which  he  suggeato  we  take  up  the  rest  of 
this  wedL  are.  aU  of  them,  to  that  portion 
of  the  bffl  which,  should  the  principal 
am«idment.  my  own  amendment,  be 
adivted,  would  be  deleted  from  the  bUl. 

If  we  proceed  on  the  assimiptlon — 
^flaldti.  I  suppose  perhaps  we  can— that 
the  majority  side  has  the  votes,  and  that 
when  the  trumpet  Is  blown  they  wffl  flock 
in  and  win,  I  suppose  we  can  go  ahead. 
But  I  would  hate  to  start  an  honest  fight, 
having  a  deep  conviction,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  I  am  going  to  lose  because  I  am 
going  to  Qiend  a  couple  of  days  sewing  up 
and  healing  iv>  the  cute  before  I  receive 
them.  None  of  these  amendmente 
would  be  necessary  if  the  principal 
amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  anticipate  taking  hi  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  bffl? 

yix.  COTTON.  There  wffl  be  plenty 
of  general  discussion  on  the  bffl.  I  am 
not  trying  to  put  out  any  bait,  but  should 
my  amendment  be  adopted,  I  think  the 
bffl  would  proceed  to  passage  as  if  It  were 
on  slick  grease,  and  that  Is  all  there 
would  be  to  it.  But  if  my  amendment 
is  not  adopted,  I  do  not  Icnow  what  may 
hanTen,  I  do  know  one  thing.  If  it  la 
not  adopted,  there  are  several  other  vital 
amendmente  to  be  offered.  I  am  sura 
there  wffl  be  rather  prolonged  discussion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  we  proceeded  on  a 
normal  basts,  starting  at  noon,  having 
the  usual  morning  hour.  Thursday  and 
Friday  could  well  be  expended  by  general 
discussion  of  other  amendmente:  so  that* 
by  logic,  that  amendment  woidd  go  over 
tmtil  Monday,  anyway. 

Mr.  COTTON.  And  then  we  wffl  have 
a  situatl(m  where  we  have  a  half  hour 
to  present  a  vital  amendment,  having 
argued  for  hours  on  it  before  an  onpty 
chamber. 

It  Is  hnportant  to  get  the  matta*  before 
the  entire  Senate.  It  Is  not  a  minor 
matt^.  There  is  a  rather  deep  princi- 
ple Involved.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  fe^  very  de^^  we  are 
marching  into  a  situation  where  we  are 
not  going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  this  matter. 

If  we  are  going  to  indulge  In  merely 
useless  debate,  we  may  as  well  close  the 
debate  on  the  bffl.  If  debate  we  must 
have,  debate  we  can  have  the  rest  of  this 
week.  

PROPOSED  PLANTINO  OF  ALIBI- 
NATE  CROPS  ON  UNPLANTED 
ACREAGE 

The  Smate  resumed  the  oondderatioo 
of  the  bffl  (HJl.  15U1)  to  permit  the 
planting  of  alternate  cn^s  <m  acreage 
which  Is  unplanted  because  of  •  natural 
disaster, 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  ICr. 
President,  for  the  Inforpu^ticm  of  thg 
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I  MWTOMneB  that  so  far  as  the 
Oanator  from  Delaware  is  oanoemed  the 
Bwiati  «an  Tote  to  3  minutea.  Tbelaue 
Off  a  time  limit  wag  debated  earlier  todax 
when  a  one-year  iwopoaal  waa  rejected. 
The  Mn  we  are  now  aeBsWeting  will  last 
for  the  duratton  of  the  Agilenltural  Act. 
i^ileh  Is  4  yean.  I  oCered  an  amend- 
ment eariler  which  would  have  limited 
it  to  1  year.  Unfortunately  that  amend- 
ment was  rejected.  I  imdentand 
there  were  several  Senators  who  misun- 
derstood that  proposal  and  will  now  vote 
for  a  a-year  limitation. 

Under  the  parliamentary  situation,  I 
can  now  only  offer  an  amendment  limit- 
ing the  period  to  2  years.  Therefore, 
this  amendment  would  place  a  2-year 
limit  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  wwe  ordered. 

The  PRESnySHQ  OFFICER.  The 
questioD  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  fnxn  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bdlx],  the  SmatOT  ftom  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Ooai],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GMtUBNiifal,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HatdsnI,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inoxttk],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MAONtrsoN],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McOovskn]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
TOB>],  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Bfr.  RiBicoiT],  are  absent  on  official 
buslneas. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  f  nun 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Brntoics],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  D(h>d],  the 
SenatOT  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellkkdii], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ha>- 
kib],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  JoBDAN],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Laubchi],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MrrcALrl.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondalx],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montota],  the 
Soiator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
RxTsaiLLl,  the  Senator  fnun  Alabama 
(Mr.  Spakkman],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadok]  ,  are  neces- 
sarily absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Eavm],  Is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  ttiat,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Doool,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  BxxBTfBnil.  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Goaa],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Habixs],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Laubcbb],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Maonuboh],  the 
ScDator  from  South  Dakote  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovBUf],  the  Soiator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MONBALB],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  FABfOBB],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  RomrbonI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  TAUUsaB], 
would  each  vote  *'nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Foml  is  ab- 
sent ooolMal  bttrtneas. 


The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AncBH],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BooGa],  the  Senator  from  Kaiuas  (Mr. 
CsBLaow],  the  Senator  from  Mkdiigan 
[Mr.  Omvnf],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ScoR],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  SmpaoM]  are  nec- 
essarily abswit. 

The  Senator  from  New  ToiIe  (Mr. 
JAVRSI  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Yoric  (Mr.  Javrs]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Scott],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Sdcpbon] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dda- 
ware  (Mr.  Boocs]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Caklson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  resiilt  was  announced — yeas  S3, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 


Allott 

Bennett 

Brewster 

ByntW.V*. 

Cannon 


OOgpM 

Cotton 
Curtla 
Dtrksen 
Oomuock 


Anderson 
BwtleU 


B»yh 

B]Til.Va. 

Chureh 

Clark 

Douglaa 

Baatland 

Pulbrlsht 

Hart 

BUI 


Alkan 
Bible 


(No.  88  Leg.] 

TEAS— 88 

Vtantn 

Hartke 

Blekenlooper 

HTuBka 

Jonlan,  Idaho 

Kennedy.  Maas. 

Kennedy.  N.T. 

Kuchei 

Mclntyre 

MUler 

BCoTse 

NAYS— 86 

Jaeks(m 
Lone,  Uo. 
LoDS,  La. 
aunifleld 
McCarthy 
McCleUan 
McOee 
ISonroney 


Morton 

Mundt 

Mumby 

Muakle 

Pearson 

Prouty 

SaltonstaU 

Smith 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUUama.DeI. 


Nelson 
NeuherBer 


peu 

Ptoxmlre 

Randolph 

Ruaaell,  Oa. 

BmatheBB 

Stennla 

Symlnstoo 

Tydings 

WUllama.NJ. 

TarborouSh 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTINO— 81 


Burdlek 

Carlson 

Dodd 

■lender 

■mn 

Pong 

Gore 

OrllBn 


Omening 

Harris 

Hayden 

Inouye 

Javlta 

Jordan.  N.O. 

LauBche 

Magnuson 

McOoTem 

MetcaU 

Mondale 


MOntoya 

Pastore 

Btblcoff 

Bobertaon 

Russell,  B.C. 

Scott 

SUnpaon 

Bpartman 

Talmadge 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Whxiamb  of 
Delaware  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFPICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bin. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

"Hie  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  the  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nasrs  have  been  ordered,  and  ^»  cleiic 
will  can  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roIL 

Mr.  IxyNQ  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada    (Mr. 


Bblb],  the  Senator  from  TpDnevee. 
[Mr  Gokb],  the  Soiator  fromAlitaka 
(Mr.  OBUBRnre],  the  Senator  from  Art- 
aona  (Mr.  Hatobn],  the  Senator  froni 
HawaU  (Mr.  Inovtb],  the  Senator  tna 
Washtaigton  (Mr.  Maonuboh],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovbh] 
the  Soiator  from  Rhode  Island  [lir* 
Pasiomm}.  the  Senator  from  Cttmectteut 
[Mr.  RiBicorr],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  ELuaiDn], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr' 
Hakbis],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina IMr.  Jokoan]  .  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Lauschz],  the  Senatcu'  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mbtcalp],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Monoalb],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Momtota],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Niitoehoeb], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robmt-' 
son],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  RussKLL],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparxman],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmamx]  ,  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annotmce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Eavnr],  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  vote  "Yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Louisiaoa 
(Mr.  EU.BH0BR] ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervw],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschs],  the 
Senator  from  WasWngton  [Mr.  MAOinr- 
bon],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovESM  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Bfr.  Mbtcalf],  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montota],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
the  Senator  fnmi  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna  (Mr.  Russell]  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparxhah], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ttfr 
MADOB],  would  each  Vote  "Yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  trom  Vermont  [Mr. 
AncxM].  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Booos],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Cablsox].  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  GaimM]  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  are  neoes- 
sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [lir. 
Hrubka]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javrb]  are  detained  on  d* 
fldal  boflineM. 
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If  present  and  votingLI  the  Soiator 
from  New  York  IMr.  Javit  9  ] ,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  E  i  ott]  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  \fSr.  Simpson] 
would  each  vote  "nay.'' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bocos] .  If  pres- 
mt  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  {Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "nay'." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
bnfika  [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Termessee  would  vote  "yea."" 

The  result  was  aimouf^ced — ^yeas  56, 
says  10,  as  follows: 

(No.  84  Leg. 
YEAS— B6 


Allott 

Andenon 

Butlett 

Bremter 

^rrtva. 

Bfid,  W.  Va. 

Ounon 

Cburob 

Oiik 

Obopv 

Onrtto 

DMbsu 

DoBdnlck 

Sootfas 

lutUnd 

Iteuiln 

miMight 


Hart 
Bartke 

Holland 

Jackson 

Kennedy,  Maai  i 

Xmnedy,  N.Y 

Kuebel 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McOarthy 

MeOleUan 

MioOee 

Xonroney 

Mone 

Uonoa 


Mundt 
NATS— 10 


Bauiett 


Jordan,  IdalK)    SaltonstaU 
Mclntyre  WUUanis.DeL 

Cotton  lAUer 

Bkkenlooper     Prouty 

NOT  VOTINa-f64 


Harris 
Hayden 


Bordlck 
Okrina 
Dodd 

Blsndtr 
ftnn 

Oora 

Ortffln 
Okoiolac 


iBauya 

JaUU 

Jordan,  N.O. 

Lauscbe 

MagnuBon 

MoOovem 

MetcaU 

Mondale 

Montoya 


Murphy 

MusEe 

Nelson 

Pearson 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Smathers 

Smith 

Stennla 

Symington 

Tliurmond 

Tower 

Tydlnga 

WUllamB,N.J. 

Yarborovigh 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Neuberger 

Pastore 

Blblcoff 

Bobertaon 

BusseU,  S.O. 

RiuseU,  Oa. 

Soott 

SimiMon 

Sparkman 

Tslmadge 


So  the  bill  (HR.  15151  >  was  passed. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Presldlait,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi-j  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  ni  the  table. 

The  moUon  to  lay  on  {the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Semite  insist  on  its  amendments  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  thek^eon,  and  that 
the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  cm  the 
psrt  Of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was 

Presiding  Ol&cer  ai^tolni 
■a.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Eab: 
nBOR.  Mr.  AncBN.  Mr, 
D>kota,  and  Mr.  Coopi 
tbe  part  of  the  Senate 

Ifr.    WILLIAMS    of    iMaware. 

President,  my  position  on  the  legislation 
uvery  clear.  I  regiot  tta#t  the  bill  has 
Men  passed.  NevoiheleBe.  the  Senate 
did  adopt  one  very  important  amand- 
Mnt  which  would  prevlde)imitation8  on 
,ipdiKtib«tdy^)«ars)ent8.    Ik>  the  Senator 


to;  and  the 

Mr.  Ellmk- 

nd.  Mr.  Tal- 

a  of  North 

conferees  on 


Mr. 


from  Delaware  this  is  a  very  impcniant 
amendment,  and  as  far  as  I  can  reeall, 
this  establisiies  an  Important  precedent. 

Therefore,  may  I  have  assurance  that 
I  shall  be  notified  when  the  ccmference 
report  is  returned  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  should  have  to  Infoim 
the  Senator  that  he  would  have  to  receive 
that  assurance  from  the  majority  leader. 
I  am  not  one  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then, 
may  I  have  it  understood  with  the  lead- 
ership that  when  the  conference  report 
is  returned  to  the  Senate  I  shall  be  noti- 
fied in  advance? 

Mr.  IbfANSFIELD.   Certainly. 

Mr.  BASS.  Although  I  am  not  on  the 
conference  committee,  as  I  have  stated 
here  many  times  today  this  is  an  emer- 
gency piece  of  legislation.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  will  be  advised.  If  pcMsslble. 
I  hope  that  the  conference  committee 
can  meet  on  tomorrow  so  that  the  les^- 
latlon  can  be  speedily  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
conferees  should  decide  to  reduce  the 
flO.OOO  to  $5,000  I  shall  support  the  con- 
ference report  because  it  would  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  However,  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  legislation  may 
be  well  advised  to  see  Uiat  the  amend- 
ment is  retained. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  have  no  advice  to  give  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  on  that. 


FAIR   PACKAGING   AND   LABELING 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1151,  S.  985.  that  it  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  ae^in  made  the  pending 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  UUe. 

The  Lbgislativb  Clbbk.  A  bill  (S.  985) 
to  regulate  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce by  preventing  the  use  of  unfair  or 
deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or  label- 
ing ot  certain  consumer  commodities  dis- 
tributed in  such  ciunmerce,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
C(»nmerce  with  an  amemlment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  this  Aot  may  be  cited  aa  tb«  "Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act". 

inCLAKATIOir  or  FOUCT 

Sac.  3.  Inf(»ined  consumers  are  easential 
to  the  fair  and  efficient  functioning  of  a  free 
market  economy.  Packages  and  their  labels 
should  enable  consumers  to  obtain  accurate 
Information  aa  to  the  quantity  of  the  c<n- 
tenta  and  should  facilitate  i»loe  compari- 
sons. Tliarefore,  it  la  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  poUey  of  ttie  Oongreas  to  aaatst  oon- 
muam  wad  maaof  aeturers  m  readilng  these 
goals  la  the  marketing  ot  consumer  goods. 

nK>Rxamoir  of  tjmfaib  am  vmMHiWB 

VAOXAGnra  AMI  UIWI.TNO 

8.  (a)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any 
^Mm^mmA  In  Mta  iiafii^iaini'  or  labtflnc 


of  any  oonaumar  oommodlty  (as  deflned  la 
tblB  Act)  for  dlatrlbutlon  In  oommaroe,  or 
for  any  persons  (other  than  a  common  car- 
rier for  hire,  a  contract  carrier  for  hlra,  or  a 
freight  forwarder  for  hire)  engaged  m  the 
distribution  In  oommaroe  of  any  packaged  or 
labeled  consumer  commodity,  to  dlsMbute 
or  to  cause  to  be  distributed  In  commerce 
any  such  commodity  If  such  c<Mnmodlty  la 
contained  In  a  package,  or  If  there  la  ailUad 
to  that  commodity  a  label,  which  does  not 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  Aot  and  of 
regulations  promulgated  under  the  autlKir- 
Ity  of  thU  Act. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  In  subeeo- 
tlon  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  peraons  engaged 
m  bualneas  as  wholeaale  or  retaU  distributors 
of  consumer  commodities  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  persons  (1)  are  engaged  in 
the  packaging  or  labeling  of  such  oommodl- 
tlea,  or  (2)  preeorlbe  or  apecUj  by  any  means 
the  manner  in  whloh  suoii  eommodltlea  are 
packaged  or  labeled. 

BKIIIlBXICaN  n    AMD    laOKDRXONS 

Sac.  4.  (a)  No  person  subject  to  the  pro- 
hibition contained  in  section  3  shaU  distrib- 
ute or  cause  to  be  distributed  in  commeroe 
any  packaged  consumer  oommodlty  unlaaa 
m  conformity  wltli  regulations  which  shall 
be  establlahed  by  the  promulgating  author- 
ity pursuant  to  section  8  of  this  Act  and 
which  BhaU  provide  that: 

(1)  Tha  commodity  shall  bear  a  label 
specifying  the  Identity  ot  the  ooounodlty  and 
the  name  and  place  of  builness  of  the  manu- 
facturer, packer,  or  distribute;  and 

(S)  The  net  quantity  of  contents  (m 
terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  numerical 
count)  shall  be  separately  and  accurately 
stated  In  a  uniform  location  upon  the  prin- 
cipal dlaplay  panel  of  that  label;  and 

(3)  The  separate  label  atatement  of  net 
qiiantlty  of  oontenta  ^ipearing  upon  or  af- 
fixed to  any  package^ 

(A)  If  expressed  In  terms  of  weight  or  fluid 
volume,  on  any  package  of  a  consumer  com- 
modity containing  less  than  four  pounds  or 
one  gallon,  shaU  be  expressed  In  oimces  or 
in  whole  imlts  of  pounds,  pints,  or  quarts 
(avoirdupois  or  liquid,  wlilchever  may  tw 
appropriate) ; 

(B)  shall  appear  In  conspicuous  and  eaaUy 
legible  type  In  distinct  contrast  (by  typog- 
raphy, layout,  color,  embossing,  or  molding) 
with  other  matter  on  the  package; 

(C)  shall  contain  lettera  or  numerals  in  a 
type  size  which  shall  be  (1)  eatablialMd  la 
r^tlonshlp  to  the  area  of  the  prino^jial  dis- 
play panel  of  the  package,  and  (U)  uniform 
for  all  packagee  of  substantially  tlie  same 
size;  and 

(O)  ShaU  be  so  placed  that  the  Unes  of 
printed  matter  Included  in  that  statement 
are  generally  paraUel  to  the  base  on  wtxlch 
the  package  rests  as  it  is  designed  to  Im  dis- 
played. 

(b)  No  person  sobjeot  to  the  problbltion 
contained  m  section  S  ahaU  dlatribut*  or 
cauae  to  be  distributed  In  commerce  any 
packaged  consumer  oommodlty  if  any  quali- 
fying words  or  phrases  appear  tn  oonjunc- 
tlan  with  the  separate  statement  of  the  net 
quantity  of  contents  required  by  subaeetkm 
(a),  but  nothing  in  thim  sutaeectton  or  in 
parainqih  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  ahaU  pro- 
hibit supplemental  atatemants.  at  other 
places  on  the  package,  deaorlblng  m  non- 
deceptive  terma  the  net  quantity  at  eoa- 
tenta:  Provided,  Uiat  such  supplemaotal 
statementa  of  net  quantity  of  contwits  shall 
not  Include  any  term  qualifying  a  unit  of 
weight,  meaaure,  or  count  that  tends  tD, 
exaggerate  the  amount  ot  the  oommodlty 
oontamed  in  the  package. 


AlMUnUHAL  IBBPtAWDlW 

Sac.  5.  (a)  The  authority  to  pmmntgata 
regolatloas  uB<Mr  this  Act  U^  iri«pd  i%  (A) 
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ttn  BMNUry  of  BMltb.  IditMttoo,  aaA  Wtf. 
fmn  (rafMTVd  to  hanHoMttm  mm  tb*  "Seer*- 
tMTj")  with  TMKptct  to  any  oonaumer  oom- 
modlty  which  to  •  food,  drug,  davtoa,  or 
ooametlo,  mm  each  aueh  tem  to  dsfliMd  by 
MCtloo  901  of  th«  Fed«r>l  Vood,  Drug,  and 
OooMtle  Act  <ai  UJB.O.  Sai):  and  (B)  the 
Paderal  Trad*  Onmmtorton  (nfemd  to 
hereinafter  aa  the  "Onniintoafam")  with 
reapeet  to  any  other  oooaumer  commodity. 

(b)  If  the  profQ&lgatlng  authority  qmcI- 
fled  In  thto  aectlon  flnda  that,  became  of  the 
nature,  form,  or  quantity  of  a  particular  con- 
Biuner  commodity,  or  for  other  good  and 
raffldent  reaaona,  full  compliance  with  all  the 
tequlrementa  otherwtoe  apiHleable  under  aeo- 
tlon  4  of  thto  Act  to  Impraetlcable  or  to  not 
neoeaaary  for  the  adequate  protection  of  oon- 
.■omera,  the  Secretary  or  the  Commlaalon 
(whleherer  the  caae  may  be)  ahall  promul- 
gate regulatlona  exempting  such  commodity 
from  those  requirement*  to  tbe  extent  and 
under  auch  condition*  aa  tbe  promulgating 
anthorltgr  dat^rmlnee  to  be  oooalatent  with 
■action  a  of  thto  Act. 

(0)  Whenever  the  promulgating  authority 
datarmlnea  that  regulatlona  containing  pro- 
hibition* or  requirement*  other  than  thoee 
preacrlbed  by  section  4  are  nece**ary  to  pre- 
vent the  deception  of  conaumer*  or  to  facili- 
tate price  oomparlsona  aa  to  any  conaumer 
commodity,  auch  authority  ahaU  promulgate 
with  respect  to  that  commodity  regulatlona 
afTectlTe  to- 
il) eatabltoh  and  define  standarda  for 
eharaeterlBlitg  the  size  of  a  package  endoa- 
Ing  any  consumer  commodity,  which  may  be 
uaed  to  supplement  the  label  statement  of 
net  quantity  of  contents  of  packages  con- 
taining such  commodity,  but  thto  paragraph 
shall  not  be  construed  a*  authorising  any 
limitation  on  the  slae,  shape,  weight,  dlmen- 
akma,  or  -number  of  pacKagee  which  may  be 
uaed  to  enclose  any  commodity; 

(2)  eatabltoh  and  define  the  net  quantity 
of  any  commodity  (In  terma  of  weight,  meaa- 
ure,  or  count)  which  ahall  oonatltut*  a  aerr- 
Ing,  If  that  commodity  U  dtotrlbuted  to  re- 
tall  purchasers  In  a  package  or  with  a  label 
which  bears  a  repreeentatlcm  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  senrlnga  provided  by  the  net  quantity 
of  contents  contained  In  that  package  or  to 
which  that  label  to  afllxed; 

(t)  regulate  the  placement  upon  any 
pa^jige  containing  any  commodity,  or  upon 
any  label  afllxed  to  such  eommodl^,  of  any 

emted  matter  stating  or  repreeeatlng  by 
fAleatton  that  such  commodity  to  offered 
for  retail  eato  at  a  price  lower  than  the  ordi- 
nary and  euatomary  retaU  aale  pcloe  or  that  a 
retail  aale  price  advantage  to  aeeordsd  to 
purchaaera  thereof  by  reaaon  of  the  alae  of 
that  package  or  the  quantity  of  It*  content*; 


(4)  fequlTC  (ocHUtoteat  with  requlremenu 
Impoeed  by  or  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug  and  Coametlc  Act,  a*  amended)  that 
tnformatloii  with  reapeot  to  the  lagredlenta 
a^d  ooa^MMltloh  of  any  consumer  commodity 
(other  than  Information  eonoamlng  propria- 
tacy  trad*  asereta)  be  plaosd  upon  package* 
«)ont»1nlng  that  commodity. 

(d)  Whanavar  the  promulgating  authority 
dataraalnaa,  after  a  hearing  conducted  In 
oonpUaaoe  with  eectlon  7  of  the  Admlnto- 
tratlve  Prooedure  Act,  that  the  walghta  or 
quaatltlaa  In  vrtileh  any  oonaumer  oommodl- 
^  to  being  dtotrlbuted  for  rertaU  eato  are 
Ufeely  to  impair  the  ablltty  at  oonsumers  to 
mak»  prloa  par  unit  oompaitBoaa  auch  au- 
^herltyrtiaU— 

(1)  pnblUh  audi  determination  In  the 
"MaiMl  Bagtoter,  and 

f9)  pMtnnlgate.  subjeot  to  the  provlalona 
ot  aubaaetlons  (e).  (f).  and  (g).  regulatlona 
effective  to  ertahltoh  renwalHi  weights  or 
^tnantlttoa.  and  fraetlona  or  multiple  thereof, 
in,  whlfQl^  any  aaoh  conaumer  commodity 
jihall  ba  dtothhttted  for  retaU  aale. 


(e)  At  any  time  within  sixty  daya  after  the 
pobUeatton  of  any  determination  pursuant 
to  aubeectlon  (d)(1)  as  to  any  conaumar 
oommodlty,  any  producer  or  dlatrtbutor  af- 
fected may  requeet  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  participate  In  the  development  of 
a  voluntary  product  atandard  for  auch  com- 
modity under  tbe  prooeduree  for  the  devel- 
opment of  voluntary  product  atandarda  ea- 
tabllabed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion a  of  the  Act  of  March  8,  1901  (81  SUt. 
1449.  a*  amended:  18  VA.C.  273) .  Such  pro- 
cedurea  ahaU  provide  adequate  manufactur- 
er, distributor,  and  oonaumar  repreaentatlon. 
Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  request  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  transmit  notice 
thereof  to  the  authority  which  haa  caused 
notice  of  such  determination  to  be  puhltohed. 

(f)  No  regulatUm  promulgated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (dj  (a)  with  respect  to  any 
consumer  commodity  may — 

(1)  vary  from  any  voluntary  i»oduct 
standard  in  effect  with  respect  to  that  con- 
sumer oommodlty  which  was  published — 

(A)  before  the  publication  of  any  deter- 
mination with  reapeet  to  that  consiuner  com- 
modity pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(1); 

(B)  within  one  year  after  tbe  ftUng  pur- 
suant to  this  section  of  a  request  for  the 
development  of  a  voluntary  product  stand- 
ard with  respect  to  that  consumer  ccxnmodl- 
ty;  or 

(C)  within  such  period  of  tlms  (not  ex- 
ceeding eighteen  months  after  the  flllog  of 
such  request)  aa  the  promulgating  authority 
may  deem  proper  upon  a  oertUoatloo  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  Commerce  that  such  a  voluntary 
product  standard  with  respect  to  that  con- 
sumer commodity  to  under  active  considera- 
tion and  that  there  are  preeently  grounds  for 
belief  that  such  a  standard  for  that  com- 
modity will  be  published  within  a  reaaon 
able  period  of  time; 

(2)  establish  any  weight  or  measure  In 
any  amount  lees  than  two  ouncee; 

(8)  preclude  the  use  of  any  package  of 
particular  dhnenslona  or  capacity  customar- 
ily uaed  for  the  distribution  of  related  com- 
modltlea  of  varying  densities,  except  to  the 
extent  that  it  to  determined  that  the  con- 
tinued use  of  such  package  for  such  purpose 
to  likely  to  deceive  consumers;  or 

(4)  preclude  the  continued  use  of  particu- 
lar dlmenslona  or  oapadtlea  ctf  retumabto  or 
reusable  ^aas  containers  for  beveragee  in  use 
a*  to  tbe  effecUve  date  of  the  Act. 

(g)  In  the  promulgation  of  regulatlona 
under  subeecUon  (d)  (2)  of  thto  section,  due 
regard  shall  be  given  to  the  probable  effect  of 
such  regulations  upon — 

(1)  the  coet  of  the  packaging  of  the  com- 
modltlea  affected; 

(2)  the  avallabUlty  of  any  commodity  In  a 
reasonable  range  of  package  sizes  to  serve 
consumer  convenience; 

(8)  the  materlato  \ised  for  the  p«/'*^»g«Tig 
of  the  affected  commodltlea; 

(4)  the  weigh ta  and  measures  customarily 
used  in  the  packaging  of  the  affected  com- 
modltlea: 

(5)  competition  between  containers  made 
of  dUfsrant  typee  cf  paokagfng  material. 
PBOcxstras  roa  pboicvuutidh  or  noTn.ATtoif8 

tec.  6.  (a)  Regulations  promulgated  by 
tbe  Secretary  under  ssctton  4  or  saotton  5 
of  thto  Act  shall  be  promulgated,  and  ■*»*>' 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review,  pursuant  to  tbe 
provtolons  of  subsections  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  of 
aactlan  701  of  ths  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Coametlc  Act  (SI  TJjB.C.  871  (e),  (f),  and 
(g)).  Hearts^  a«thorlaed  or  required  for 
the  prooralgaUon  of  any  such  vagulatlona  toy 
the  eecretary  ahaU  be  oontfoetadtoir  th»  a«»- 
retary  or  by  such  oOoar  or  employe*  ct  the 
Department  ot  Health.  Bducatton.  and^Wd- 
fara  as  he  may  dealgnate  for  that  pnipoee. 

(b)  Beg^Uattons  promulgate  bf  the  Oom- 
mlaaton  under  seetton  4  or  ssctlon  6  ot  thto 
Act  shaU  b4  promulgatsd.  and  shaU  be  sub- 


Jsot  to  Judicial  review,  by  proceedings  taken 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  suImso- 
tloos  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  of  secUon  701  of  ths 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Coametlc  Act  (21 
UJa.C.  871  (e).  (f),  and  (g))  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  effect,  as  if 
sxioh  proceedings  were  taken  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  aubsactlon  (a)  of  thto  sectloo. 
Haaringa  authorlaed  or  required  for  the 
promulgation  of  any  such  reguUtloos  by  ths 
Commission  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
ml**ion  or  by  *uch  officer  or  employee  of  tbe 
Commission  aa  the  Commission  may  desig- 
nate for  that  puztMae. 

(c)  In  oanylng  Into  effect  the  provlsioas 
of  ttito  Act,  the  Secretary  and  the  Commis- 
sion are  authorlaed  to.  oo(^;)erate  with  any 
d^Mitment  or  agency  of  the  United  Statas, 
with  any  State,  Commonwealth,  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  and  with  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  political  subdivision  of 
any  such  State,  Commonwealth,  or  possee- 
alon. 

(d)  No  regulation  adopted  under  this  Act 
shall  preclude  the  continued  use  of  return- 
able or  reusable  glass  containers  for  beverages 
in  Inventory  or  with  the  trade  aa  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  thto  Act. 

ZNrOBCXMXNT 

Ssc.  7.  (a)  Any  consiuner  commodity 
which  to  a  food,  drug,  device,  or  coemetle, 
as  each  such  term  to  defined  by  section  201 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Coemetle  Act 
(21  UJ3.C.  821),  and  which  to  Introduced  or 
deUvered  for  introduction  Into  commerce  Id 
viototlcm  of  any  of  tbe  provisions  of  thto  Act, 
or  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  mtobranded  with- 
in tbe  meaning  of  chapter  m  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  but  the  pro- 
visions of  section  303  of  that  Act  (31  n.S.0. 
333)  shall  have  no  application  to  any  viola- 
tion of  section  3  of  thto  Act. 

(b)  Any  violation  of  any  of  the  provlsioiis 
of  thto  Act,  or  the  regutotions  Issued  pur- 
suant to  thto  Act,  with  reapeet  to  any  con- 
sumer conunbdity  which  to  not  a  food,  drug, 
device,  or  coametlc,  shall  constitute  an  (u- 
fair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  com- 
merce in  violation  of  section  C( a)  of  the  ftd- 
eral  Trade  Oommtosion  Act  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  enforcement  under  section  6(b)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Oommtosion  Act. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  Imports  into  the 
United  Stetea  of  any  oonaumer  ccmmodity 
covered  by  thto  Act,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 4  and  6  of  thto  Act  ahall  be  enforced 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  t6 
aectlon  801  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Coametlc  Act  (21  U.S.C.  381). 

BBPOaTS  TO  THS  OOKOaXS* 

Sac.  8.  Bach  officer  or  agency  required  or 
authorlsad  by  thto  Act  to  promulgate  regu- 
latlona for  the  packaging  or  tobellng  of  any 
consumer  commodity,  or  to  participate  to 
the  development  of  volimtary  product  stand- 
arda with  respect  to  any  consumer  com- 
modity under  procedtires  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 8(e)  of  thto  Act,  shaU  transmit  to  ths 
Ooagreka  in  January  of  each  year  a  report 
oontalnlng  a  full  and  oomptote  deecrlpttoB 
of  tha  aettvltlas  of  that  ofllosr  or  agency  for 
the  admlntotratlon  and  enforcement  of  this 
Act  during  the  preceding  flacal  year. 

iTiOK  wm  •rasra  avTHoairm 
8.  (a)  A  copy  of  each  regutotlon  pn>- 
nulgated  under  thto  Aet  ahaU  be  trans- 
mitted prompt!/  to  the  Ssoratary  of  Oooi- 
merce,  who  ahall  (1)  trananlt  eopie*  tbtfeof 
to  all  appropriate  State  ofllcer*  and  agto- 
dea,  and  (S)  fumUh  to  such  State  offiMn 
-and  agenoles  fnfomatlon  and  a  ssi  stance  to 
l^otaote  to  the  giaatsst  practicable  extsot 
uniformity  in  Statt  and  Federal  rsgulatlaa 
of  tha  lahallng  of  qoaauaur  eonunodttlsa 

(b)  Nothing  ooBtalned  la  thto  seetloB  sbaa 
bs  oonatruod  to  Inqwlr  or  otherwtoe  Intsffse* 
with  any  program  eanled  Into  atfeet  by  tb* 
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gf— tary  of  Health,  Bducatioii, 
oBder  the  provlalona  of  Uw 
yitb  state  govemmente  or  a, 
amtalltlea,  or  political  subdl 

DxriMfriom 

BK.  10.  For  the  purpoee  of  thto  Act — 

(s)  Tbe  term  "consumer  c<mmodlty".  eX' 
etpt  as  otherwise  speclflcall:  r  provided  by 
this  subsection,  means  any  foe  a,  drug,  device, 
or  cosmetic  (as  those  term*  ure  defined  t)j 
tbs  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  josmetlc  Act) , 
lod  any  other  article,  product  or  commodity 
of  an;  kind  or  class  which  1^  cxistomazlly 
produced  or  dtotrlbuted  for  si  1^  through  re- 
tail sales  agencies  or  Instnn  nentelltles  for 
consumption  by  indlvlduala.  <  >^  use  by  Indl- 
ilduato  for  puri>oeee  of  personi  1|  care  or  in  the 
psrformance  of  services  onUiatlly  rendered 
vltbin  the  household,  and  wluch  usually  to 
consumed  or  expended  in  the  loourse  of  such 
eonsiunptlon  or  use.  Such  itrm  does  not 
Include — 

(1)  any  meat  or  meat  prodj 
poultry    product,    or 
product; 

(3)  any  commodity  aubjec 
or  labeling  requlremento 
Stoetary  of  Agriculture  p 
FBderal  Insecticide.  Funglddi 
dde  Act,  or  the  provtolons  of 
graph  under  the  heading  "Butiau  of  Animal 
industry"  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1918  (87 
Btst.  832-833;  21  U.S.C.  151-l|i7),  commonly 
known  as  the  Vlrus-Serum-Ttsdn  Act: 

(3)  any  drug  subject  to  the{  provisions  ot 
•Ktlons  503(b)  (1)  or  606  of  thUFederal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  uMc.  888  (to)  (1) 
J56. 356,  357) ;  '  ' 

(4)  any  beverage  subject  t<)  or  complying 
with  packaging  or  labeling  re<^ulremente  im- 
poeed under  the  Federal  Alcohol  Admlntotra- 
Uon  Act  (27  VS.C.  201  et  seqi.) ;  or 

(8)  any  commodity  subjedt  to  the  pro- 
Ttatoos  of  the  Federal  Seed] Act  (7  VA.O. 
1961-1010) . 

(b)  The  term  'package' 
talner  or  wrapping  in  which 
ocmmodlty  to  enclosed  for  use 
or  display  of  that  consumer 
retsU  purchasers,  but  doe*  ni 

(1)  shipping  container*  or 
Kdely  for  the  tranaportetlon 
eonunodlty  in  bulk  or  In  qi 
hetureta,  packers,  or  pi 
■is  or  retaU  dtotnbuteffs 

(5)  shipping  containers  or 
totd  by  retaUers  to  ahlp  or  d 
Bodlty  to  retail  customers  if 
md  wrappinga  bear  no  pAns 
tetnlng  to  any  particular  com 

(3)  container*  aubjeet  to 
ttie  Act  of  August  8,  1912  ( 
aeDded:    16  U.S.O.  asi-ass 


any  eon- 

y  consumer 

the  delivery 

ity  to 

ndude — 

pplngsused 

ly  coneumer 

ty  to  manu- 

or  towhole- 

'  wrapping* 
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matter  per- 

ilty:or 

provlsloDS  ot 

Stat.  880.  as 

the  Act  of 

amended:  16 

ust  81.  1916 

0.281-486). 

Stat.  688.  as 


Mnda  4,  1916  (38  Stet.  1186, 
VB.C.  234-236) ,  the  Aet  of 
(WStat.  678,  aa  amended:  18 
or  ths  Aet  of  May  21,  1938  ( 
•"ended;  16  UB.C.  887-9871). 

(e)  The  term  "label"  miiak  any  wrtttstt, 
P^tod,  or  graphic  matter  aOttd  to  any  coo- 
auur  commodity  or  afllxed -^  or  appearing 
*Pto  a  package  oontalnlng  l^ny  «vw»«ii«»r 
coauBodlty: 

(d)  The  term  "person"  tnc^ea  any  flnn. 
«»poi»tlon,  or  assoetatton;     j 

(•)  The  term  "commerce"  msana  (1)  oom- 
»»M  between  any  State,  the  Ij^trlct  of  Oo- 
rambto.  the  Commonwealth  at  Puerto  Bloo, 
«  »ny  territory  or  poasessioni  of  the  United 
™«««.  or  territory  and  anyl  placM  outalda 
™»of.  and  (2)  commerce  within  the  Dls- 
™t^  Columbia  or  within  akiy  territory  or 
25««on  of  the  United  Stof  ^^  -  '    " 

■JO*  legtotottve  body,  but 
"P^rU  u>  foreign  ootmtilea; 

Tt)  The   term   "prlndpal 


notorganiaed 
~  notlnolud* 


g^  that  part  of  a  tobel 
w  be  dtoptoyed,   •«——'•- 


presented. 


r™w  under  normal  and  cti*  otiUn  f«"'H- 
"to* of  din,]*. * (i. -^(««.  B-T^  ^-    - 


'dlsptoyfOr  retail  HIS. 


mostllksty 
own.  or 


■avoro  rauimow 
Sac.  11.  Nothing    contained    In    thto    Aet 
ahall  be  conArued  to  repeal.  Invalidate,  or 
eupersede— 

(a)  the  Federal  Trade  Oommtodon  Act  or 
any  statute  defined  therein  a*  an  antitrust 
Act; 

(b)  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Ooametle 
Act:  or 

(c)the  Haaardous  Substancee  labeling  Act. 

DTSCT  UPON  STATX  iJiW 

Sac.  12.  It  to  hereby  expreedy  declared  that 
it  to  the  Intent  of  the  Congreee  to  supersads 
any  and  all  laws  of  the  States  and  politteal 
subdivisions  thereof  Insofar  aa  they  may  now 
or  hereafter  provide  for  the  UbeUng  of  the 
net  quantl^  of  oontente  of  the  padtage  of 
any  oonsHmar  commodity  covered  by  thto 
Act  whloh  differs  from  the  requlremento  of 
section  4  of  thto  Act  or  regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  thereto. 

Dvacnva  sats 
Sxc.  13.  Thto  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  sixth  month  beginning  after 
tbe  date  of  Ito  enactment:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  (with  respect  to  any  consumer 
commodity  which  to  a  food,  drug,  device,  or 
cosmetic) ,  and  the  Commission  (with  respect 
to  any  other  consumer  commodity)  may  by 
regulation  postpone  for  an  additional  twdvo' 
month  period,  the  effective  date  of  thto  Aet 
with  req>ect  to  any  class  or  type  of  consumer 
commodity  on  the  baato  of  a  finding  that  such 
a  postponement  would  be  in  the  pubUc  in- 
terest. 

unamhioos-oonsxmt  Aaaxucxm 
Mr.  BIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consult  that  amendment 
No.  572  to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Soiator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  OOTTON]  be  voted  on  at  4  o'clock  on 

Monday  afternoon  neart^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tbe  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequoitly  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

UKAinMOUS-CONSZMT  Aghxzmxmt 
Ordered.  That  on  Monday.  Jime  6.  1966. 
the  Sexute  will  proceed  to  vote  at  4  o'dock 
pjn.  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton |.  No. 
672  to  8. 968,  a  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  and 
foreign  oommeroe  by  preventing  the  use  of 
unfair  or  dsceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  labeling  of  certain  constmier  commodities 
dtotrlbuted  In  such  commerce,  and  for  ottur 
purpoeea. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  Inquire  from  the  majority  leader 
if  my  understanding  is  correct  that  he 
Intends  to  ask  that  we  will  convene  at 
12  o'clock  on  Monday  and  that  there  will 
be  no  morning  hour  on  Monday? 

Mr.  MANSOPIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  call  up  my  amendment  so  that  it  may 
be  made  the  pending  bustnev. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICEEL  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

B^innlng  on  page  30,  line  8,  atrlka  out 
Mil  ot  subsection*  (d).  (*).  (f),  and  (g)  of 
aectlon  8,  down  to  and  Including  Una  6  on 
page  as. 

Mr.  CXyiTON.  Ifir.  Presltfent,  In  view 
of  the  agreement  that  the  vote  pn  my 
amendment  wUl  b^  had  at  4  o'<^oek  at 
Monday  l  desire  to  call  up  my  amend- 
miml  how  and  have  It  made  the  pendhig 


business.  Orwever,  if  on  tomorrow  or  $X 
any  other  intervening  time,  any  Senator 
has  an  amendment  that  he  desires  to  of* 
fer,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  consent 
that  my  amendment  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  while  tbe  other  business  Is  taken 
care  of. 


TUALATIN  FKDERAL  REX:i«AMATION 
PROJECT,  OREGON 

The  PRBSIDINO  OPTICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (8.  254)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  (derate,  and  maintain  tbe 
Tualatin  f^ederal  reclamation  project. 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  ^n  mating 
clause  and  insert:  '^<  - 

That  in  order  to  sl^iflir  irrtcstlon  water  to 
approximately  seventeen  thousand  acrea  of 
land  in  the  Tualatin  Siver  VaUey,  Oregon,  to 
develop  municipal  and  industrial  water  sup- 
plies, to  provide  facilities  for  river  regutotlon 
and  control  of  floods,  to  enhance  recreation 
opportunlttea,  to  provide  for  the  conservation 
and  development  of  ftoh  and  wildlife  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purpoeea,  the  Secretsry 
of  the  Interior  to  authorised  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Tualatin  Federal 
reclamation  project  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  reclamation  Uws  (Act  of  June  17, 
1902  (32  Stat.  388),  and  Acta  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplementary  thereto).  The 
principal  featxires  of  said  project  shall  be  a 
dam  and  reservoir  on  Scoggln  Creek,  canato, 
punaping  planto  and  water  distribution  facUl- 
ttoa. 

,  Sxc.  a.  Irrigation  repayment  contracta 
tfhUl  provide,  with  respect  to  any  contract 
unit,  for  repayment  of  the  irrigation  oon- 
■trucUon  oosto  assigned  for  repayment  to  the 
Irrlgatora  over  a  period  of  not  more  than 
flifty  yeara  exclusive  of  any  development 
period  aatbortaed  by  Uw.  Constructton  coste 
allocated  to  IrrlgaUon  beyond  tbe  ability  of 
the  Irrlgatora  to  repay  during  the  repayment 
period  shall  be  returned  to  the  reclamation 
fund  within  said  repayment  period  from 
revenuee  derived  by  the  Secretary  from  tbe 
dlspoaltlon  of  power  marketed  through  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration.  Power 
and  energy  required  for  Irrigation  water 
pum4>lng  for  the  Tualatin  project  shaU  be 
made  avallalde  by  tbe  Secretuy  from  the 
Federal  Odumbla  River  power  system  at 
charges  determined  by  him. 

Sao.  8.  The  oonsarvatlon  and  devalopmant 
of  the  fiah  arm  wildlife  resouroas  and  the  en- 
hancement of  recreation  opportunlttea  in 
connection  with  the  Tualatin  project  ahall 
be  In  accordance  with  the  provlalona  of  tbe 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79 
Stat.  218) . 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  Coste  of  the  project  allocated 
to  municipal  water  supfriy  shall  Im  repayable, 
with  Inteieet,  by  the  muntotpal  water  users 
Over  a  period  of  not  more  than  ^Bttj  yaax* 
from  the  date  ttxat  water  to  first  daUvwred 
for  that  puipoee,  pursuant  to  oontraeU  with 
nMmldpal  ccrporaitions,  or  other  organlm- 
tlons.  s*  defined  In  eectlon  a(g)  of  the  Reda- 
nution  Project  Act  of  1989  (68  Stat.  1187). 
Contracta  may  be  entered  Into  with  water 
users'  organlaationa  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  thto  Aet  without  regard  to  ths  laat 
sentenoe  of  suhssetlo^  ^c)  of  the  Radama- 
tion  Project  Act  of  1888,  supra. 

(b)  The  interest  mte  used  for  oanputlng 
ii^arest  during  constructton  and  Intercat  on 
the  unpaid  bs  lanes  of  ths  eoste  of  the  project 
allooated  to  aaunldpal  water  sup^  *haU  he 
detstmiaaa  by  the  aearatory  of  the  neaaivy, 
as  of  th*  beginning  of  the  flacal  yaar.  la  whWH 
oonatnuttoA  to  o(mim*nor4,  on  ttw  baal*  «f 
ths  oomputsd  avsrage  Interest  rate  payabto 
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by  tlM  TMMury  upon  Its  outitanrting  mar- 
tetabto  pubUc  obUgstloiu  which  art  nelth«r 
dua  nor  oaUabto  for  redemption  for  fifteen 
TMra  from  date  of  lanie.  and  by  adjusting 
such  Interest  rate  to  the  neartet  multiple  of 
tme-elgbth  of  l  per  centum  If  the  computed 
avenge  Interact  rate  la  not  a  multlirie  of  one- 
alghth  of  1  per  centum. 

(c)  OosU  ot  the  pnOeet  aUocated  to  high- 
way tranaportatlon  eball  be  nonrelmburaable 
tn  aoeardance  with  aectton  MS  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  at  1983  (78  SUt.  1190) . 

Sao.  6.  For  a  period  of  ten  yean  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  water  ahaU 
bo  deUvered  to  any  water  uaer  on  the  Tuala- 
tin project  for  the  production  on  newly  Ir- 
rigated lands  of  any  basic  agricultural  oom- 
modlty.  as  defined  In  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
IM0,  or  any  amendment  thereof.  If  the  total 
■opply  of  sn^  ocHnmodlty  for  the  marksMng 
year  In  which  the  bulk  of  the  crop  would 
Bormally  be  msrketed  Is  In  ezcees  of  the 
normal  supply  as  defined  In  section  801(b) 
(10)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1988,  as  amended,  unlees  the  Secretary  of 
Agrloulttire  calls  for  an  Increase  In  produc- 
tion of  such  commodity  In  the  Interest  of 
national  security. 

Sao.  8.  There  Is  hereby  authorlaed  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  construction  of  the 
Tualatin  project  the  sum  of  $30,900,000  (Jan- 
nary  198iB  prices)  plus  or  minus  suoh 
amounts,  If  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fiuetuatlons  In  construction 
costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  cost  In- 
dexes applicable  to  the  tyjMs  at  construction 
Involved  therein,  and.  In  addition  thereto, 
such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  operate  and 
.maintain  said  project. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  mo¥e 
that  the  Senate  disagree  with  the  Boose 
amendment  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Etouse  of  RepresentatlTee  on  the 
disagreeing  yotes  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorised  to  eivolnt  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  screed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfBeer  appointed  Mr.  Jacksoh. 
Mr.  ANDSisoir,  Mr.  CHuacR,  Mr.  Kuchkl. 
and  Mr.  Joedan  of  Idaho  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MARITIME  ADMHHSTRAHOZT 

Mr.  BARTXiinT.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  18  Paul  Hall,  president  of  the  Sea- 
farers Intematloaial  Ublon  of  North 
America,  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Qovemment  Operations  Committee  on 
legislation  to  create,  a  Department  of 
Transpwtatkm.  He  presented  the  posi- 
tion of  the  joint  AFL-CIO  maritime  un- 
ions in  uri^ng  that  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration be  made  an  independent 
agency. 

Mr.  Hall  spoke  for  a  large  segment  of 
the  Am«4can  merchant  marine,  and  his 
ideas  merit  careful  consideration  by 
everyone  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  our  fourth  arm  of  defense.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  bis  statement  be 
printed  tn  the  RsooaD. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  wrdered  to  be  mrlnted  in  the 
Raooao,  as  follows: 

My  nam*  la  Paul  HaU.  X  am  the  president 
of  the  Seafarers  Xntaniatlaaal  Vnloo  of  Mbrth 
AmaelMi  bat  tbe  views  X  am  about  to  exprees 
today,  with  raspeot  to  tb*  proposed  ttttpkxt- 
meat  or  Itaasportsftlba.  repreaent  tb*  vtawe 
er  sU  ARr-OlO  marMM*  wHoos  aflllated 
wrai  «M  AK/-C1D  IttltttHM  Trades  Dspart- 
SMBt.  «M  AVIi-OlO  MMal  Itadaa  Depattawit 
^ITii  in   imTllllHiii     - 


I  am  therefore  bere  today  aa  a  spokesman 
for  vlrtuaUy  all  of  American  maritime  laboi^- 
both  lloensed  and  nnUoensad. 

Moreover,  I  might  add  that  other  ArU-ClO 
tranqiortatlon  unions  In  the  airline,  railroad 
and  highway  oarrlar  fields  have  mdoraed  the 
views  I  am  about  to  preeent,  and  have 
pledged  us  their  support.  Just  as  we  In  turn 
have  pledged  our  stqpport  to  their  respecttve 
positions  regarding  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

I  might  also  sdd  that  certain  of  our  views, 
as  I  wlU  note  later  In  this  preeentatlon,  have 
been  endorsed  by  the  fuU  AFT,-OIO,  so  that 
with  respect  to  these  views  we  carry  Into 
theee  hearings  the  support  of  the  entln 
organised  American  labor  movement. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  I  shall  not  attempt  here  to 
discuss  all  of  the  propoeals  made  by  the 
President  In  the  Transportation  Ifessage 
which  he  sent  to  the  Oongreee  last  Ifaroh  9nd. 

Dlscusslona  of  those  proposals  which  reUte 
to  other  modes  of  transportation — air,  rail 
and  highway— I  ahaU  leavtf  to  the  aiqvtqirtate 
peraons  In  those  fields,  and  I  shall  confine  my 
discussion  to  those  propoeals  which  relate 
directly  to  the  maritime  Industry. 

To  begin  with.  I  might  note  that  the  Pree- 
Ident's  Transportation  Message,  while  calling 
for  the  inclusion  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration In,  the  Department  of  TVan^>ortatlon. 
and  irtille  setting  forth  a  number  of  general 
propoeals  for  Improving  water  tranqwrta- 
tlon,  leaves  unanswered  many  basic  queetlons 
regarding  marltlme's  position  m  the  proposed 
department. 

I  might  also  note  that  the  Identical  legts- 
latlon  which  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  and  Bouse  to  Implement  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations — S.  8010  by  Senator 
UAtaroBOti  and  HJl.  13200  by  Oongreesman 
BouraorO — similarly  leave  unanswered  the 
same  basic  questions. 

Neither  the  TttLasporiMUm.  Message,  In 
fact,  nor  the  leglalatlon  which  la  now  being 
oonsldered  by  thla  committee,  la  spedflo 
about  marltlme's  position  In  the  new  de- 
partment, about  the  funotloos  snd  duties 
of  the  Msrltlme  Admlnlstratton  within  the 
department,  or  about  what  future  Federal 
maritime  pcdlcy  will  be— a  matter  |rlth  which 
maritime  labor  Is  eztremMy  oooesmed. 

In  fact.  If  one  studlee  the  propoeed  struc- 
ture of  the  Department  of  Tranqiorttttton, 
as  reported  by  the  Congrenkmal  Quarterly  of 
March  35,  1986,  Itnd  appended  here  as  Ex- 
hiWt  No.  J,  one  will  note  that  all  we  really 
have  here  Is  a  brief  sketeh  of  a^ew  and 
mammoth  FMeral  department  within  whlcSx 
the  preeent  Maritime  AdmlnlstraMon  could 
very  easily  become  lost  In  a  bareaneraAle 


The  Qhari  Inrtlcataa.  for  anunple.  that  the 
propoeed  departmut  wlU  have  a  Secretary, 
an  Undsraecretary.  four  Aaalatant  Secretarlea 
(one  at  whom  will  be  an  Aaalstaat  Secretary 
fcr  Admlnlstrattoo)  and  a  Oeneral  ODunseL 
But  the  funetioDs  at  these  oOosrs  are  not 
delineated,  nor  axe  the  lines  off  eoaamunlca- 
tton  and  raaponslbUtty  betweau  tbem  and 
maritime  dearly  drawn. 

WhaA.  In  other  words.  Is  the  «»«^'«Ttl  off 
oommunleataotn  between  maritime,  at  the 
bottom  off  this  atmoture.  and  the  ^irrlttsnt 
Secretaries.  Xtaderseaetary.  Secretary,  and 
finally  ttae  President  himself,  at  the  top? 
Neither  the  obart.  tbe  ItuspoctatlaB  MM- 
Bor  the  propo— d  legislation  lutksa  this 
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Nor  do  ettbar  the  Trsaaportatlaii ^. 

or  propoeed  legislation  make  dear  a  numbar 
of  other  matlara.  Tbe  Praaldent  stated  In 
his  Transportation  Message  tbmit  the  pro- 
poeed depavtaaa«»  would  essbraoe  tbe  Msil- 
ttiae  Artmlnlstratlan.  but  there  la  n»  dear 
indlsatton  la  dtlier  the  mmaage  or  tbe  lagla- 
tatton  as  to  how  tbe  ikartttaae  A^irlfl^a^rn- 
ttao.  wn  be  ouiiautuiad.  wbat  pbltelas  tt  wm 


promote,  or  how  muoH  Independence  It  MI 
have  In  the  promotion  of  theee  poUdea. 

Certainly,  with  regard  to  poUcy,  aU  of  oiv 
past  experlenoe  has  tat^t  us  that  lAieaMiv 


Jurisdiction  over  maritime  affalis  1ms  been 
delegated  to  Federal  department*  or  t^. 
dee  whose  primary  concern  has  not  beta 
the  merchant  marine,  the  mercbant  msrin* 
has  suffered,  and  with  it  the  nation  whl^ 
should  be  the  benefidary  of  the  oootrUm- 
tlons  which  the  merchant  marine  can  make 
to  Its  oemmerce  and  secintty.  ^^ 

This  haar  been  true  whenever  marltlnM 
affairs  have  been  In  the  hands  of  the  D*. 
|>srtment  of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Department  of  State  or  other 
P*deral  Departments  and  agencies.  It  ii 
true  In  the  preeent  Instance,  in  which  the 
Maritime  Administration  occupies  a  sub 
ordinate  poeltlon  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  there  la  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve It  woiUd  be  true  In  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  particularly  since  the  rola 
of  the  Maritime  Administration  Is  not  clearW 
defined,  nor  are  the  llnee  of  responaibuitT 
clearly  drawn. 

In  light  of  thla  we  feel  very  strongly  thst 
maritime  would  l>e  conipletely  swallowed  up 
within  the  mammoth,  complex  Btmcture  of 
the  proposed  departeient,  that  maritime 
concerns  would  be  shunted  aside  or  pigeon- 
holed In  a  bureaucratic  web,  and  that  no 
proper  representation  would  be  given  to 
marltlme's  interests  which  In  many  respeeU 
sre  far  different  from  those  of  other  fonm 
of  transportation. 

Ibe  mercbant  marine,  it  must  always  be 
remembered,  differs  from  other  mode*  of 
transportation — except  possibly  the  air- 
lines— In  that  its  operations  are  interns- 
tlcmal  In  scope.  In  a  sense.  It  Is  a  polltlcsl 
Instrument,  as  well  as  an  economic  Instru- 
ment and  an  instrument  of  our  national  de- 
fense, and  each  of  these  rolee  must  be  glvan 
its  full  share  of  conslderaUon  In  the  de- 
termination of  maritime  policy  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  maritime  affairs. 

In  the  propoeed  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, we  strongly  fed,  none  of  theae 
roles  of  the  merchant  marine  would  be  given 
their  full  and  proper  consideration,  and 
ndther  the  best  Interests  of  the  merchant 
marine  nor  tbe  nation  would  be  served. 

The  mercbant  marine,  we  believe,  would 
have  a  far  better  chance  for  survival  and 
growth  If  Its  affairs  were  \mder  the  Jtuladlc- 
tlon  of  a  Federal  agency  whose  sde  oonoem 
was  maritime. 

For  this  reason,  we  strongly  oppose  In- 
clusion of  the  Maritime  Administration  In 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  urge 
that  the  Maritime  Administration  be  re- 
moved from  the  Department  of  Commere* 
and  reestabUshment  ss  an  entlrdy  lndq)end- 
ent  and  autonomous  agency.  And  in  ttl* 
podtlon.  I  might  note,  we  are  not  only  being 
supported  by  other  AFL-CIO  transportatiaa 
unions,  but  by  the  entire  AFL-<;iO  which  an- 
dorsed  the  oonb^it  of  an  Independent  Marl- 
tlme  Administration  In  Beedutlon  No.  SIT 
unaaUnously  adopted  at  the  AFL-CIO  eoa- 
ventlon  in  San  Francisco  In  Decembw  ef 
last  year,  and  appended  as  Kxhibtt  So.  t. 

Oar  reasons  tor  favoring  an  independent 
and  auttmomous  Mhrtttm*  Admlnlstiatloa 
are  as  Arikms: 

1.  nie  Maritime  Admlnlstratton  now  taai 
BO  Independent  power  and  must  eaaf^ 
wltb  otber  programs  administered  by  th* 
Department  off  Oommsroe.  Thus,  ths  Uat- 
diant  Marine  Act  off  1988  has  not  been  prop- 
erly attmtnlatered  and  the  Inevitable  r«nR 
baa  been  tbe  decline  off  tbe  Amertran  iBir> 
ohaat  marina.  Potttng  Marad  In  a  Depart- 
nent  of  TnatpotttMan  woold  not  attar  tbk 
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S.  llie  eNsttoo  off  an  Independent  , 
to  aitmlnl>t<r  this  eountryia  martUms  _ 
wovid  toeiw  greater  attention  on  our  daeay 
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lag  fleet,  and  the 
Tltallxlng  the  Industry 
tnilted  Statee  to  meet  Its 
oaeds  and  defence  oommH 
the  policy  aet  forth  In  the 
Act  of  1986. 

S.  The  preeent  sbmcture 
itttutee  an  Inconsistency  _ 
ganisatlon  since,  whereas  tbs  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  ot  1958  created  the  |^ederal  Aviation 
Agency,  thus  giving  Indepitident  status  to 
•Tiatlon.  the  promotional  |4etlvltles  of  the 
merchant  marine — as  well 
of  tbe  subsidy  program — ^ 
tba  Department  of  Comme: 
tton  Plan  No.  7  of  1961.  A1M>,  subddy  func 
Uons  of  tbe  Civil  Aeronautso^  Board  are  not 
to  be  Induded  In  the  nei|  Department  of 

time  aubsldy 


objective  of  re- 
enabllng  tbe 
oommeroe 
nts  pursuant  to 
t  Marine 

Ithe  agency  con- 
{ government  or- 


admlnlatratlon 

burled  within 

by  Reorganlaa- 


of  1988  pro- 
ent  Maritime 
by  the  Pred- 
Senate.    The 
idently  and 
Ited  in  a  long- 
designed  to 
over  a  ten-year 


Ttsnsportatlon   but   the 
functions  wttl  be  Induded. 

4.  The  Merchant  Marine 
Tided  for  a  five-man  Indei 
Commlaslon,  to  be  appoint 
dent  with  the  consent  of 
Commlselon  functioned  ln| 
conducted  a  survey  which : 
mnge  program  of  shlpbull^ 
provide  some  600  new  shif 
period.  It  was  during  thla  time  that  the 
"C"  type  vessel  was  deslgi^  for  the  car- 
riage of  cargo,  and  the  passenger  liner  5.5. 
America  was  built.  During  ihe  Commission's 
existence,  between  1938  and  1950,  an  \in- 
precedented  strengthening  of  our  merchant 
marine  took  place.  Ij 

6.  Tbe  Maritime  SubddV  Board  cannot 
now  function  Independentl  r  as  Intended  by 
the  Act  of  1936  since  Ita  dsdalons  are  sub- 
ject to  review  and  veto  li;r  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  An  Independent  marlthne 
agency,  with  a  stronger  Mid  more  Inde- 
pendent Maritime  Subddr:  Board,  would 
••rve  to  cure  these  Ills.  J  | 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  ihat  some  11  dlf- 
teent  bills  have  already  been  introduced 
to  make  the  Maritime  Administration  an  in- 
dependent agency,  but  while  we  favor  the 
Intent  of  these  bills,  we  do  Hot  feel  that  any 
at  them  would  provide  us  With  the  type  of 
Independent  Maritime  Administration  which 
we  really  need.  This  Is  |)iirtlcularly  true 
because  none  of  the  bills  sepiu^te  the  quasi- 
Judicial  subsidy  functions  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  from  purely  promotional  and 
•dmlnlstratlve  functions  aniq  It  Is  owe  strong 
feeling  that  the  interests  i*  the  maritime 
Industry  would  best  be  sensed  by  giving  In- 
dependence to  the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board. 

The  value  of  separating  aiubaldy  functions 
from  other  functions  has  already  been  rec- 
ognized in  other  areas — aS  In  the  case  of 
the  CAB  which  we  have  Jiitt  cited — and  It 
is  our  strong  feeling  that  suladdy  determina- 
tions are  so  Important  to  iie  maritime  In- 
dustry that  those  charged  Mth  the  respon- 
ilbUlty  lor  these  deteiminstlons  should  be 
absolutely  free  to  reach  milt  decisions  on 
the  basis  of  the  merits  of  ^e  case,  without 
regard  to  other  conslderatlqbs  and  without 
tbe  overriding  of  their  dfldslons  by  some 
other  person  who  may  be  Influenced  by  other 
oon*lderaOons.  ' 

For  this  reason,  we  have  draftsd  our  own 
propoaed  legislation  calling :  te  the  establlsb- 
n«nt  of  an  Independent  FWeral  Maritime 
Agency,  and  a  copy  of  this  propoeed  bill  Is 
•PPehded  as  Exhibit  No.  3. 


Ths  manner  in  which 
•Odd  alter  existing  legisla 


oijr  1 
a;^ 


XxhOHt  No.  4 

-_^u.*^  **  ••"  *"*"  »  '^r  of  theee  two 
•mblts.  our  proposed  blU 

!^**"^  «»  independent 
'•««d  Maritime  Agem^.  __ 
•gaicy  the  MarltlBM  SuM  dy 
^It*^^^*^  todapendeni/^b«»,  »«...,».^ 
« the  Maritime  Admlnlstra^  ir  and  two  other 


would  not  only 

ijA  autonomoui 

bjut  within  that 

Board  would 

body  oompoeed 


propoeed  bUl 
la  shown  In 


mambsrs  ^>polnted  by  the  President  with 
the  advloe  and  consent  of  tbe  Senate. 

Tike  Board  would  have  oompleto  and  fiiaal 
authority  to  pass  upon  all  mattars  related 
to  oonstructlon  and  operating  aubddlea,  and 
the  afllrmatlve  votes  of  any  two  meinbers 
of  the  Board  would  be  suffldent  for  tbe  dis- 
position of  any  matter  which  comes  before 
It.  No  single  Board  member,  including  the 
Maritime  Administrator,  in  other  words, 
would  have  the  power  to  override  the  ded- 
alons  off  the  other  two  Board  members,  nor 
would  any  other  official. 

The  Maritime  Administrator  would  also  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advloe 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  he  would  be 
api>olnted  with  due  regard  for  his  fitness 
for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  powers  and 
duties  vested  in  and  tn^Moed  upon  htan  by 
the  bill.  Previous  employment  by  or  previ- 
ous pecuniary  Interest  in  any  buslneaa  or 
imlon  asaodated  with  the  nuurltlme  Industry 
would  not  constitute  a  bar  to  appointment 
as  Administrator.  A  Deputy  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator, i^polnted  bf  the  AdmlzUatrator 
under  the  classified  dvll  service.  Is  also  pro- 
vided for  by  our  bill.  The  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator would  at  no  time  sit  as  a  member  or 
acting  member  off  tbe  Maritime  Subddy 
Board. 

Thus,  our  bill  would  solve  four  of  the  most 
preeslng  problems  now  confronting  the  pres- 
ent Maritime  Administration  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce: 

1.  It  would  establish  a  completely  inde- 
pendent and  autonomous  Federal  Maritime 
Administration . 

a.  It  would  establish  a  strong  and  Inde- 
pendent Maritime  Subsidy  Board  within  the 
Maritime  Administration,  whose  rulings 
would  not  be  subject  to  veto  t^  another 
agency  at  higher  oOldal. 

3.  By  establishing  such  a  Maritime  Subddy 
Board.  It  would  aeparato  within  the  Mari- 
time Administration  quad-Judicial  subsidy 
matters  from  purdy  administrative  and  pro- 
motional matters.  Tet  a  doee  liaison  be- 
tween the  two  functions  would  be  main- 
tained because  the  Maritime  Administrator 
woiild  be  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

4.  It  would  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  a  strong  Maritime  Administrator  who 
could  devote  a  good  portion  of  his  time  to 
promoting  the  merchant  marine.  Previous 
eq>erlence  in  the  industry,  either  manage- 
ment or  business  experience,  would  not  be  a 
bar  to  his  appointment  aa  Admlnlstoator. 
and  such  experience  could  be  oonddered  as 
an  asset. 

KxHnur  No,  1 

psiSKNT  BimocTDBC  or  KXaUUTlV«  TSAIiaPOaT 
SOKNCIXB 

Preddent: 

Interior  Department. 
Alaska  Railroad. 
Commerce  Department. 
V.8.  Travd  Service. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration. 
Undersecretary  for  Transportation. 
Oreat  Lakes  Pilotage. 
Maritime  Administration. 
Bureau  of  Public  Boads. 
Emergency  TTansportetton. 
Oeneral  Servlcee  Administration. 
State  Department. 

Housing  and  Urban  Develoianent  De- 
partment. 
IVeasury  D^tartment. 

Coast  Guard. 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
.    Defense  Dq)artment. 
-o   ■  '      MAC. 
MST8. 
MTMT8. 
Corps  of  Xnglneers.     a.^jv;.  ^.-^..j^ 


FBOPoasD  DKPsancnrr  or  TmAMsroKTsnoM 

Prealdent: 

Secretary,  Ubdsrseoretary. 

Staff  OOleea. 

National      Itansportatlon      Safa^ 
Board. 

Oeneral  Oounad. 

Aaalstant  Secretary. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion. 

St.  Lawrenoe  Seaway  Funottons. 

RaU  Functions. 

Highway  Functions. 

Maritime  Functions. 

Coast  Ouard  Functions. 

Aviation  Functions. 


No.  a 

AlCBUCAK    MXaCHAMT    KAUNX    SMD    KAUmiX 

pouct:  BasoLonoN  no.  sit 

(Text  of  American  Merchant  Marine  tt  Mlari- 
tlme  policy  adopted  by  AFL-CIO  convention) 

Whereas.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1988 
sets  forth  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  shall  have  an  American-flag 
mMTChant  fleet  capable  of  oarrylng  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  waterbome  oommeroe 
and  of  serving  as  a  naval  or  military  auxiliary 
In  time  off  war  or  national  emergency. 

Whereas.  Deq;>lto  the  intent  of  the  1988 
Act.  our  American-flag  merchant  "t^'iPt  has 
oontlnuad  to  dscline  In  terms  of  the  number 
of  ships,  in  terms  of  the  puoentage  off  our 
cargoes  carried  by  theae  veasela.  and  In  tenns 
off  Job  opportuntlea  f^  merchant  aeamen. 
ahlpbulldera  and  other  workera  In  the  mari- 
time industry.  Aa  a  n^ult,  the  ^««*h«»ii 
merchant  marine  today  cannot  meet  tiie  ort- 
twia  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act;  It  la  not 
adequate  to  fulflU  Ito  reapondbllitleB  aa  an 
arm  off  our  national  defenae,  a  factor  in  our 
economy  or  aa  a  productive  aymbol  of  Amar- 
loa'a  podtlon  of  world  leaderahlp. 

Whereas,  This  Is  being  most  strikingly 
demonstrated  In  the  current  Viet  Nam  ema^ 
gency  in  which,  as  a  res\ilt  of  Increased  ship- 
ping  needs,  our  Oovemment  has  turned  to 
fordgn  flag  ships,  not  only  to  fulfill  Ite  oon»- 
msrdal  commitments,  but  to  carry  military 
oargoes  as  well. 

Whereas,  Tlie  decline  off  the  Amerloan  flag 
fleet  has  taken  place  largely  becaiiae  the  ex- 
ecutive departmenta  and  agendea  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  have  failed  to  Implement 
tbe  Onngreealonal  mandate  aet  forth  in  tbs 
1988  Act,  and  beoauaa  budgetary  expedlen- 
dee.  rather  than  national  need,  have  been 
aUowed  to  dominate  maritime  programa. 

Whereas,  The  Soviet  Union  OManwhU^- 
reoognldng  the  Importanoe  off  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine  to  Ite  eoonomlc,  poUtloal  and 
Btrateglo  obJecUvee— Jias  been  moving  rapidly 
to  control  the  oceans  and  trade  routes  of 
tbe  world,  and  within  a  few  years  Is  expected 
to  surpass  the  United  Statee  as  a  maritime 
power  In  aU  areas— passenger  liners,  freight- 
ers, dry  bulk  oarrlers  and  tankers. 

Whereas.  To  meet  this  crisis  tn  UjS.  mail- 
Ubm,  and  to  assure  that  this  nation  wUl 
have  an  adequate  merchant  nuurlne,  tiie 
Freddentla  Maritime  Advisory  Committee- 
consisting  of  repraeentetlves  of  labor,  man- 
agement and  tbe  publlo— baa  propoeed  a  aig- 
nlfioant  expansion  off  our  merchant  marine. 
Meanwhile,  however,  a  ao-oalled  Interageney 
Maritime  Itek  Faroe  report,  prepared  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  same  Federal  d^iartmenta 
and  agendas  wbleb  have  been  largdy  >»• 
tpnUmtUt  for  the  dedlne  ot  our  fleet  is  taaffng 
dreulatad- 

Whereas,  Tbe  Task  Force  Report  outHnas 
a  prograta  whlob  la  baaed  prtmarUy  on  budg> 
atary  oonalderattoas,  oalls  (or  a  restrtetton 
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of  oat  wrehant  maita*.  mMI  tbm  <Hwtmi- 
tUm  of  mftjor  axtstlnc  lafagiiaMU  of  ABMrt- 
oan  llac  BlUpptat  •oA  ahlpbijlldlag.  Pro- 
ponanto  of  tb*  report  taav*  gtT«a  strong 
tfkUBOs  tlutt  tboT  wlU  «ttenipt  to  liATO  tbtlr 
Ttews  adopted  by  the  PrealdMit  and  the  Oon- 
gnat  as  the  new  natlcinal  aailttme  profram 
whleh  the  PreeUtant  haa  Indleatad  be  wUl 
announce,  probably  aome  time  early  nait 
year. 

Jteaoloetf,  the  An<-GIO  reaflbma  Ita  aup- 
port  of  a  atrong  UA.  flag  mmhaat  mailne, 
ettUen-owned.  dtlaen-mannad  and  Amerl- 
oan-bnllt,  adequate  to  the  naeda  of  our  coun- 
try In  peace  and  In  defenae  emerganclea  and, 
therefore: 

I.  Indoraea  the  ttpatt  ot  the  Presldent'a 
ICarltime  Advisory  Oommlttee.  calling  for  a 
Bign meant  ezpanaian  of  tbe  Amerloan  flag 
merchant  fleet. 

3.  Condemns  the  report  of  the  Interagency 
ICailttme  l^ak  Poroe  as  dictated  only  by 
ahortalgbtad  budgetary  oonatderatlons  and 
Ina^sqtiate  to  the  national  need, 

8.  Calls  for  a  Congressional  InTsstlgatloB 
to  dstermlne  tbe  actual  state  of  readiness  ot 
the  VS.  naval  and  merchant  fleets. 

4.  Calla  for  continued  efforts  to  alert  Ocm- 
greas  to  the  Sonet  maritime  menace  and  to 
obtain  rerltallaatton  of  the  American-flag 
fleet  aa  rapidly  aa  poaalble  to  meet  thla 
threat. 

6.  OaUa  upon  the  State  Department  to  r»- 
Sfvalxiate  its  poaltlon  and  aupport  leglalatlon 
to  bar  from  17.S.  commerce  for^gn-flag 
veaaBla  which  have  been  trading  with  North 
Viet  Nam. 

6.  Calla  upon  the  Prealdent  and  the  Con- 
greaa  to  resist  and  reject  prsssiirBS  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  at  Isast  80%  ol 
the  wheat  and  other  grains  sold  to  tbe  So- 
viet natkns  be  carried  In  American-flag  ships 
and  to  assurs  strict  enforcement  of  all  cargo 
preference  requirements. 

T.  Calls  upon  the  President  and  the  Con- 
graaa  to  reject  any  *9ul]t  Abroad"  phUceophy 
regarding  the  building  of  American-flag  mer- 
chant vMaela  and  to  preeerve  and  atreo^ithen 
regulatlona  dealgned  to  aaf eguard  American- 
flag,  Amerlcan-bullt  Shlpplog. 

8.  Bupporta  a  naval  construction  program 
In  VA.  shipyards  to  assure  otv  continued 
soperlorlty  as  the  world's  Isadlng  naval 
power. 

B.  cans  for  legislation  to  extend  the  Juris- 
diction Of  the  NUtB  to  cover  the  crews  of 
runaway-flag  vasaela  In  American  eommeroe. 

10.  Calls  for  coattnued  efforte  to  alert  Oon- 
grsea  and  the  publlo  to  tbe  need  for  pro- 
tecting tbe  paaaengera  and  crews  from  hss- 
ardous  conditions  such  as  existed  on  tbe 
Ill-fated  rormoMtA  Oastia  and  calls  on  Oon- 
greae  to  enact  pending  leglalatlon  to  reeerve 
crulss  operations  out  of  UB.  ports  to  Ameri- 
can-flag vesssls,  unices  unavailable,  and  to 
regulate  any  participation  of  foreign-flag 
vaaaala  In  theee  tradea  by  requiring  them  to 
comply  with  VS.  aafety  atandarda.  | 

II.  Calls  upon  Congreaa  and  the  appro- 
priate Federal  departmente  and  agendee  to 
enact  and  Implement  aueta  meaetiree  aa  wUl 
reatcre  the  domeetle  merchant  fleet.  Includ- 
ing those  veaela  In  the  eoaatwlae  and  lnter> 
coaatal  tradea,  on  tbe  Great  Xiakaa;  and  on 
our  rivere  and  Inland  waterways'  and  re- 
kOrm  our  oppoeltlon  to  any  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  proteetton  afforded  to  domeetle 
ihlppteg  by  the  Jonee  Act. 

11.  Supports  Isgtslatlon  presently  pending 
in  Oongreee  to  protect  our  fishing  industry, 
by  eartrndlng  our  present  territorial  limits 
tNMa  the  prsaent  three  miles  to  tvrrive  mllee. 

IS.  Urges  tbe  Oovemment  to  siert  Its  ef> 
forts  to  bring  about  sarly  ratlfloatloo  by 
such  natloM  as  aire  nsceesary  to  pM  Into 
fun  fcraa  aa*  eaiset  tbe  Donventkm  en  nah> 
the  LMng  aaaeuNn  off 


the  High  Seas,  aa  adopted  by  the  UhMad 
Natlona  Oooferenoe  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea, 
beM  at  Oeaeva.  Swltaarland,  February  4.  to 
AptU97. 1868. 

14.  Calla  for  Introduction  In  Congreaa  ot 
leglalatlon  to  Increaee  VA  carriage  of  oar 
waterbome  foreign  oonmerof  to  the  level 
called  for  by  the  ICsrttlms  Advisory  Oom- 
mlttee and  sunMrt  the  building  In  VS. 
yards  of  an  adsquate  nnnkber  of  vwisls  to 
aeblsve  this  purposs. 

15.  AlBrms  our  opposition  to  runaway  flag 
operations  and  calls  for  tbs  complete  scrap- 
ping of  tbe  so-callsd  "effective  control'*  oon- 
oept,  and  any  policies  plsdng  reliance  on 
foreign  flag  ships  for  the  veeeel  strength 
ssssntlal  to  VS.  dsfenss  and  economic  re- 
quirements. 

:  18.  BunMits  moves  to  re-eetabllah  tbe 
Maritime  Admlnlatratlon  as  an  iXKlependent 
agency,  outside  of  tbe  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  to  centralise  the  administration 
of  tbs  cargo  preference  laws  In  tbs  Maritime 
Administration. 

17.  Supports  membsrs  of  Congrees  who 
favor  a  stronger  merchant  marine  and  calla 
upon  tbs  Committee  on  PoUtleal  Bducatlan 
of  the  An<-CIO  to  cooperate  In  this  endeavor 
by  Including  votee  on  maritime  lesnss  In  their 
standards  for  determining  support  or  opposi- 
tion to  Congrssslenal  candidates,  and  to 
urge,  tbe  oooperatlan  of  local,  central,  and 
state  bodlee,  as  well  aa  tbe  varloua  AFL-CIO 
departmenta.  In  order  to  achieve  thla  objec- 
tive. 


No.  8 

A  bill  to  amend  Utle  n  of  tbe  Merchant 
Marine  Act,   1S36.   to  create  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administration.  Maritime  Sub- 
sidy Board,  and  for  otber  purposee 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Xepr*$entativet  of  the  United  Statee  of 
Amerlea  i»  Oonifret*  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  "The  Federal  Maritime 
Act  of  1866". 

BBC.  a.  Section  SOI  of  title  n  (rf  tbe  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1886,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sac.  SOI.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  estaMlshed 
an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Administration,  hereafter  In  tbU  chap- 
ter referred  to  as  the  'Administration',  which 
shall  be  an  independent  agency  not  under 
any  other  department,  agency,  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  eaecuttve  branch  of  tbe  Oov- 
emmmt  or  tmder  the  authority  of  tbe  bead 
of  any  such  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality. 

(b)  (1)  There  shaU  be  at  tbe  head  of  tbe 
Administration  a  Federal  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Preal- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  oonseat  of 
tbs  Senate,  and  who  shall  reoslve  eoaapen- 
satlon  at  tbe  rate  of  888,500  per  annum.  The 
Administrator  shaU  be  re^onslbls  for  the 
ezerdss  of  all  powers  and  the  discharge  of 
all  dutlee  of  the  Agency,  with  the  eingle  ez- 
cepUon  deecribed  In  Section  (8)  of  this  Act. 
In  tbe  emrdee  of  his  dutlee  and  the  dis- 
charge of  his  reapooalbllltlee  the  Admlnls- 
Uator  shall  not  submit  his  dedslotts  for  the 
H>proval  of,  nor  be  bound  by  tbe  ''^fvliTns  or 
recommendatloos  by  any  committee,  board 
or  other  organisation  created  by  Kceoutlve 
order. 

~  <a>  The  Administrator  shall  be  a  dttaen 
of  the  tTnlted  Stotee,  and  shall  be  at^otnted 
with  due  regard  for  his  fltnees  for  tbs  efll- 
dent  discbarge  of  the  powers  and  dutlss 
vestsd  In  and  Impnssil  upon  him  by  this 
ohj^tsr.  Previous  smptoymsnt  by  or  pravl- 
ooB  peeunlary  Intvaat  In  any  tmslnssa  or 
union  aaaodated  with  the  martttme  Industry 
shall  not  conatltuto  a  bar  to  appointment  as 
Administrator. 


"(e)  Tbare  are  haretoy  tranrtemd  to  tbs 
Admlnlstratton— 

"(1)  all  functions  of  tbs  Sseretary  of  Oom- 
meroe  conferred  upon  him  by  Beorganlaatkat 
Plan  Numbered  SI  of  1850  and  conflrmad  m 
being  veeted  In  him  by  section  aoa(a)  of 
Beorganlsatlon  Plan  Numbered  7  of  1861. 

"(8)  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  d 
Commerce  transfsrred  to  him  by  section  au 
(b)  of  Beorganlsatlon  Plan  Numbered  7  d 
1861,  except  aa  hereunder  provided. 

(3)  There  ahaU  be  m  the  Admlnlstratloa 
a  Deputy  Maritime  Administrator,  who  iball 
be  appointed  by  tbe  Administrator  under  tbs 
classified  dvU  service  and  who  shall  parfoca 
such  dutlee  as  tbe  Administrator  aball  pn- 
scribe.  Tbe  D^uty  Maritime  Administrator 
ShaU  be  Acting  Maritime  Administrator  dur- 
ing the  abeenoe  or  disability  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. Such  Deputy  Administrator  shall  at 
no  tlms  dt  as  a  member  or  acting  membw 
of  tbe  Maritime  Subddy  Board. 

Sao.  a.  (a)  There  Is  tasreby  established  Om 
Maritime  Subddy  Board,  referred  to  In  this 
chapter  as  the  Board.  The  Board  sbaU  have 
complete  and  final  authority  to  pu*  upon 
all  matters  related  to  construction  differen- 
tial and  operating  differential  subsidy. 

(b)  Thsre  are  hereby  transfsned  to  the 
Board — 

"  ( 1 )  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce transferred  to  him  under  section  106 
(l)(a)(3)(4)(5)  by  Reorganlsatton  Plan 
Numbered  21  of  1050  and  confirmed  as  being 
vested  in  him  by  section  a03(b)  of  Beorga- 
nization  Plan  Numbered  7  of  1061. 

(c)  The  Board  shaU  be  compoeed  at:  (1) 
the  Federal  Maritime  Administrator,  wbo 
shall  serve  as  chairman;  (a)  two  member* 
appointed  by  tbe  Preddent  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  d  flrt 
years,  who  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $28,000  per  annum.  Of  tbe  membvt 
iq>polnted  under  (2) ,  one  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  expiring  on  June  30,  1970.  and 
one  for  a  term  expiring  on  June  30,  1B7L 
Their  successors  shall  be  appointed  tat  temu 
of  five  years  except  that  any  person  choien 
to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  \mexpired  term  of  tbe  member  of  the 
Board  whom  he  succeeds. 

(d)  A  vacancy  In  the  Boud,  so  long  u 
there  Shall  be  two  members  in  office,  ihsQ 
not  impair  the  power  of  the  Board  to  execute 
its  functions.  Any  two  of  tbe  members  d 
the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quonun  for  tbe 
transaction  of  the  buslnees  of  tbe  Board 
and  affirmative  votes  of  any  two  memban 
of  the  Board  aball  be  auflldent  for  the  dis- 
podtlon  of  any  matter  which  may  come  be- 
fore the  Board. 

8k.  4.  So  much  of  the  personnel,  prop- 
erty, recorda.  and  unexpended  balances  d 
Mipn^rlatloins.  allocations,  and  other  fundi 
employed,  used.  hdd.  available,  or  to  be 
made  available.  In  connection  with  the  fusc- 
tlona  transferred  to  the  Federal  Marittmi 
Administration  and  Maritime  Subddy  Board 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  aa  tbs  Director 
of  tbe  Bureau  of  the  Budget  determine*  nee- 
eaaary,  ahaU  be  transfsrred  to  tbe  Fedeial 
Mkrlttane  Admlnlatratlon  and  Maritime  Sob- 
aldy  Board. 

Sao.  8.  Saetlona  301.  308.  and  304  d  part 
n  of  Beorganiiatlon  Plan  Numbered  31  d 
1880.  and  part  n  and  ssctlon  303(c)  at  B*- 
organlaatloa  Plan  Numbered  7  of  1961,  k* 
hereby  supsrseded  by  this  Act  and  tb* 
amsadmsBts  made  by  this  Act. 

Sk.  6.  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  any  d  tbe 
amemdmsfnts  made  by  thla  Act  shaU  be 
to  affect  (1)  the  Federal  Martttme 
a  aatabUahed  by  part  I  of  Becr- 
Pten  Numbered  7  of  1961.  or  (S) 
■ny  off  the  ruaetlaaa  of  such  eonmlsaloB. 

Smb.  T.  Thla  Aet.  aitf  tbe  amendmsBts 
by  thla  Act  dun  take  effect  sixty  Oap 
It. 


June  1,  1966 


B.  Appduted  by  President , 

Senate 

C.  Salary— 828.500  per  annum  (Sec.  a(b)  (1) ) 
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CoKrk|tiaoK  or  Pboposd  smb 
■nx  pidrooBB  ar  vmoirs 
1.  Federal  Maritime  Admin  i  itration 

A.  Autooomoua  agency  (Si  ( .  a(a) ) 

B.  Not  under  outalde  Juris*  U  etlon  (Sec.  S( a) ) 
t.  Federal  Maritime  Admtr  iktrator 

A  Head  of  Federal  Marttln  10  Administration  (8ec.S(b)(l)) 


by  and  with  advice  and  ooosemt  of  the 


Ho.  4  -"»:.-;<.-      ■ 
iMOULAnoK:  Ba  Smtdb  ar  MAsmm  ABaammBanoir 

psmm  i.anniT.tnoir 
1.  JTarmme  Administration 

A.  Agency  within  the  Department  of  Commerae  (1050  Beonaai* 
aaUon  Plan  #31,  Part  n.  Sec  301) 

B.  Under  the  Juriadlotlon  of  Dep«.  of  Couuuarue  (#31.  See.  301) 
3.  Maritime  Adminiatrator 

A.  Head  of  the  Maritime   Administration   (1061   Beorganlsatkm 
Plan  #7,  Part  n.  Sec.  301 ) 

B.  Same  (#7.  Sec  301) 


D.  Beepondble  for  exer 
ebsige  of  all  duties  of  the 
tbe  Maritime  Subddy  Board 

g.  rinal  Judgment — ^not 
tloD*  d  any  other  group.    ({ 

P.  VS.  dtlsen  (Sec.  2(3) ) 

a.  Previoiie  employment 
Industry  shall  not  bar  appdz 


of  aU  powers  (See.  a(b)  (1) )  and  dls- 
lon  except  thoee  oonfenvd  an 
■2(b)(1)) 
ad  by  the  decisions  or  recommenda- 
b)(l)) 

or  pecuniary  interest  In  the  oMrttlnM 
(Sec.  3(3)) 


8.  Functione  of  the  FJt. 

A.  AU  functions  of  tbe 

Depsrtment  of  Commerce 


I 


iniatrator 

ktime  Administration  now  under  the 
transferred  to  the  FM.  Administrator, 
Le.,  making  reports  and  filing  acoounts,  malting  reoommend&tionB 
toCongreas  (Sec.  2(c)  (1) ) 

B.  Maritime  Administrator:  will  have  ultimate  authOTity  over  aU 
(dminlatratlve  functions  relaited  to  the  assembUng  of  facts  and  at^ 
UsUcs  necessary  to  enable  ijtie  Maritime  Subddy  Board  to  oondder 
«Qd  act  upon  applications  ft^  construction  and  operating  dlffereoitlal 
(ulwidy  (Sec.  2(c)  (2)) 
4.  Deputy  Maritime  Admirtl^trator 

A.  Appointed  by  tbe  Adml  ^Istrator  under  tbe  dasslfisd  dvU  ssrv- 
lea  (Sec.  3(3) ) 

B.  Performs  duties  prescribed  by  the  Administrator  (Sec.  3(8)) 

C.  Acting  Administrator  fining  absence  or  disabUlty  of  Admln- 
Iftntor  (Sec.a(3)) 

D.  May  at  no  time  dt  as  bben^fter  or  acting  membor  of  Maritime 
Subddy  Board  (Sec.  3(8)) 


5.  Jf  arlf  <me  Subsidy  Board 
A.  Final  authority  to  act 
differential  subddy  appllcatii  >hs 


on  all  construction  and  operational 
(Sec.  8(a)) 


(if  subsidy  progxam  now  xuider  control 


1.  Administers  all  .  , 

dSecretary  of  Commerce  {sii.  8(b)  (1)') 

B.  Three  member  board 

1.  FM.  Administrator-Chawman.  Two  other  members  ai^wlnted 
by  the  President,  with  the  atdvice  and  consent  of  Senate  (Sec.  8(c) ) 

a.  One  member  with  termj^xplring  June  80, 1870;  second  member^ 
twin  expiring  June  80, 1071  ( ite.  8(c) ) 

b.  Thereafter  appolntmen'  a  shall  be  made  for  a  five  (5)  year  term. 
Vicancies  will  be  filled  only  lior  the  length  of  tmesalied  term.  (Seo. 
1(c)  ft  (d))  j 

a.  Two  members  needed  fo  r;quorum  (Sec.  8(d) ) 
I.  Salary— 838,000  per  arm  itn  (Sec.  3(c) ) 

4.  Concurring  votee  of  tw(  imembers  shall  be  sufficient  for  dispod- 
tlon  d  any  matter  which  Eiky  oome  before  the  Board  (Sec.  8(d)) 
6.  Federal  Maritime  Admit  .Mration 
A.  Ultimate  control  over  f  ijads  allocated  for  Its  operations  (Sec.  4) 


PH-a2rt-NEW 


THE  MOHAWK 
PLANE  FOR  IXXJAL 
LINES 

Mr.   TYDINGS.      Mr. 

iiuth  31.  1968,  Mr. ,., _, 

Chalnnan  of  the  Civil  Aer  thauUcs  Board. 

vcke  at  the  roUout  of  th(  iJMohawk  PH- 

227  at  Pairchfld-HlBer.B 

Tbe  Mohawk  FH-2a7  ii 

which  can  more  econoa 

tiaaal  areas  over  short 

taflJc  density. 

As  every  air  traveler  _ 
■BsU  dties  and  toims  is 


C.  Salary— 838,000  per  annum  (5  VS.CJi.  3311(e)  (88) ) 

D.  Perform  thoee  duUea  preecrtbed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerea 
(#7,  Sec  301) 

E.  Final  Judgment  vested  In  Secretary  of  Commerce  (#7.  Sec.  303)' 

F.  No  dtiaenahip  provldon 

■  O.  Previous  pecuniary  Intweat  In,  or  official  rdatlonahip  with 
water  carrier,  shipbuilder,  contractor,  or  other  firm,  assodation,  or 
corporation  with  whom  the  Maritime  Administration  may  have  bud- 
neaa  rdatkms  bar  appolntmsnt  (46  VS.OJL.  1111(b) ) 

8.  Furustiona  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 

A.  Same  (#7,  Sec.  202  (a) ) 


B.  Same  (#7,  Sec.  30a(b) ) 


4.  J>eput]f  Maritime  Adminiatrator  ^ 

A.  Am>olnted  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  after  eonstatattom 
with  the  Maritime  Administrator,  under  the  classified  dvil  service 
(#31,  Sec.  aos) 

B.  Same  ( #31,  Sec.  308) 

C.  Same  (#31,  Sec.  303) 

D.  Permanent  membw  of  the  Maritime  Subddy  Board  (VS.  Dept. 
of  Commerce,  D.0. 117,  Sec.  3(.oa) ,  April  0, 1003) 

6.  Jforf time  Subddy  Board 

A.  Final  decision  and  review  of  Maritime  Subsidy  Board's  aotlona 
vested  In  Undersecretary  of  Commerce  for  Transportation  (D.O. 
117,  Amendment  2,  Sec.  7,  Nov.  6, 1965) 

1.  Administers  all  phases  of  subddy  program  subjset  to  abov»~ 
does  not  have  final  decUlon  (D.0. 117,  Sec.  4) 

B.  Tliree  member  board 

1.  Maritime  Administrator-Chairman,  Deputy  Administrator  ^nd 
General  Couned  (D.O.  117,  Amendment  1,  See.  3(X>3),  June  35, 18«3) 

a.  No  provision  for  length  of  teem 

b.  Vacancy,  abeence  or  disability  of  member  filled  by  OotnptroUat; 
as  acting  member  (D.O.  117,  Amendment  1.  Sao,  3(.Q3) ) 

3.  Same. 

3.  Salary— not  specified— have  QS.  dvU  aervlce  ratlnga 

4.  Same  (D.O.  117,  Sec.  3(  j03)  ) 

6.  Maritime  AdminiatratioH 

A.  TTltimate  control  over  fimds  vested  In  Sec.  of  Commerce,  who 
may  trander  such  funds  to  the  Dept.  of  Commeioe  (#7.  Seo.  S08(o) ) 


«n  take  longer  to  get  f  :taa  Heir  Tortc 


to  Hagerstown,  Md..  hy  4lr,than  from 
Us  Angeles  to  New  YoA 


AIR- 
SERVICE 


ident.  on 
S.  liffurphy. 


erstown.  Md. 
new  plane 
serve  re- 
wlth  low 


servlee  to 
poor.   It 


Mr.  Murphy  Justifiably  lauds  this  new 
plane  as  a  benefit  to  local  air  service 
lines.  He  states  that  the  "principal  ob- 
jective is  to  provide  the  best  possible  air- 
line service  to  the  public  at  the  most  rea- 
sonable cost  possible."  i  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Recoeo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 

were  onjered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 

as  fonbws:  '     ,  ^„'   '. 

BEXAaxs  OP  Chailxs  S.  Mubpht,  CKS^iacAir 

or  THx  Civn.  AxaoMAuncs  Boaro.  Rou.  Odt 

or  MoKswK  FB>-SS7  jer  F*ntcBiLD-BiLi.as, 

Hasbstoww,  Mb.,  MaacH  81,  1866 

We  are  here  to  mark  a  algnlflcant  event 

In  the  devel<q»nent  of  air  tranqxvtatlOB. 


Thla  la  the  advent  of  an  Improved  aircraft 
ieepedally  weU  aulted  to  proriding  alrlln^ 
aervlce  to  some  of  our  medltun  slae  and 
smaller  dties. 

TbiM  aircraft — an  FH-337 — manufactured 
by  the  Falrcbild-BUlar  Ooo^Miiy  hare  at 
Hagerstown.  will  soon  be  placed  In  aervloe  by 
Mohawk  Alrllnea.  Motuiwk  la  one  of  IS  re- 
gional or  local  aervloe  air  Unea.  each  of  whloh 
provides  service  In  a  particular  regioh  «ft  thf 
tTnlted  Statee.  Among  them,  their  ajalaii 
cover  almoat  aU  of  the  48  eontlguooa  atataok 

X)ieae  •Mlnea  were  atarted  In  tb*  lS40'a  aa 
«n«Kperlinattt.  It  baa  been  a  highly  i 
tul  experlmaat.  'Chaaa  carriers  at 
aaUMlsbad  and  provide  •  ani«ea  ot  gnat 
pubUo  Importanoa.  The  vdUma  and  quaUtif 
(Off  the  aSrvio*  tbay  provida  an  Inoraaaiaf 
steadily  and  rapidly. 


'^ 
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TlM  progr«M  In  thto  Indiutry  !■  dua  to  a 
oomblnatlon  of  factor*  Including  (ood  gm- 
•ral  economic  conditions  to  sustain  air  traf- 
flo  growth,  technological  Improvementa— 
particularly  in  respect  of  flight  equipment, 
capable  and  energetic  management  within 
the  carriers,  consistent  support  and  policy 
guidance  by  the  Congress,  and  major  admin- 
istrative efforts  by  the  C.A3. 

Hie  local  air  service  Industry  to  currently 
undergoing  such  rapid  and  substantial 
changes  that  they  tax  the  beet  efforts  of  aU 
of  us  to  keep  up  with  them.  Forttuiately, 
these  changes  are  the  kind  that  come  with 
rapid  growth  and  larger  opportunities. 

To  appreciate  the  problems  and  the 
achievements  of  theee  carriers  we  must  have 
In  mind  the  nature  of  their  route  striicture. 
Their  systems  are  characterized  by  extremely 
short  stage  length,  short  passenger  hauls, 
*Pd  low  traffic  density.  On  this  kind  of 
ayatem.  the  costs  of  providing  the  service 
exceed  the  revenues.  TbiM  la  true  despite  the 
fact  that  theee  carrlera  are  specialists  In  the 
field  and  have  developed  the  know-bow  to 
operate  their  services  economically  and  effi- 
ciently. It  has  been  necessary  for  the  Oov- 
emment  to  pay  these  carriers  for  providing 
service  on  their  routes  which  are  not  self- 
sustaining.  We  should  think  of  this  as  a 
subsidy  of  the  service  provided  to  the  cities 
and  the  traveling  pubUc,  rather  than  In 
terms  of  a  subsidy  primarily  for  the  benefit 
ot  the  carriers. 

As  the  Industry  has  developed.  It  has  made 
substantial  progress  towa/d  putting  Its  serv- 
Iceon  a  self-sustaining  basis.  In  per  unit 
terms,  the  drop  In  subsidy  is  dramatic.  Fbr 
the  Industry  aa  a  whole,  subsidy  per  passen- 
ger has  dropped  from  •B.TB  in  IBflO  to  $8.93  In 
1968,  and  subsidy  per  passenger  mile  has 
dropped  from  4.7  cents  to  3.8  cents  over  the 
aame  period. 

FW  Mohawk  Airlines  in  1988,  the  stOMldy 
per  passenger  was  only  83  J9.  and  per  passen- 
ger mUe  only  1.38  cents.  Mohawk  has  made 
very  substantial  progress  toward  self-suffl- 
dency.  We  hope  and  expect  that  this  wUl 
continue,  although  Mohawk  has  some  special 
problems  because  of  the  extent  It  must  com- 
pete with  trunkllne  carriers. 

There  are  a  number  ot  reasons  to  expect 
continued  Improvement  In  the  local  air  eerv- 
l<Je  Industry  and  a  number  of  ways  we  can 
help  to  bring  It  about. 

First,  of  course.  Is  air  carrier  management. 
In  short,  management  In  this  Industry  is 
good  and  U  getting  better.  I  am  confident 
the  carriers  will  continue  to  Improve  the 
■IBclency  of  their  operations.  There  are 
oountless  ways  this  can  be  done,  but  only 
the  carriers  themselves  can  do  It.  One  of 
the  beauties  of  our  private  enteri^lae  system 
ts  that  It  provides  the  Incentive  to  seek  out 
the  waya  toward  greater  efflclmcy.  We  at  the 
CAB  will  undertake  to  see  that  the  subsidy 
la  admlnlBtered  so  as  not  to  impair  this  in- 
centive. 

I  wish  to  mention  particularly  one  element 
of  efficient  operations— this  is  the  one  that 
brings  ua  here  today— getting  the  right  kind 
ot  aircraft  for  the  Job  at  hand.  The  local 
■•rvloe  carrlen  generally  are  moving  toward 
the  acquiaitlon  of  Jets  that  are  faster  and 
larger  than  the  planea  they  replace.  I  believe 
these  Jets  can  improve  the  economy  of  opera- 
tions on  the  oarrlcra' better  routes.  However, 
there  will  continue  to  be  some  low  density 
routes  for  which  these  larger  planea  are  en- 
tirely nnauited.  The  carriers  wm  continue 
to  have  aa  obllgaUon  to  serve  these  routaa 
•ad  they  must  have  eulUble  flight  eqmp- 
B»«nt.  The  Boeoees  of  the  loeal  earrlsn  will 
d^Mid  to  a  very  eonslderabte  degree  upon 
their  aklU  to  saleetlag  the  vartow  typesaf 
fligbl  aqiUpoMat  beat  adapted  to  the  Tarloua 
^pea  9t  nm»m  they  have  to  atm.  Wk  all 
hop^  <tf  oouiae.  that  the  FB-4n  wUl  prove  to 
te  enotly  ricbt  for  tbe  avrloa  to  which  It  la 
Milgned  by  Mohawk. 


June  1,  196$ 


A  aeoood  reason  to  expect  tmi^ovement  In 
the  lot  of  local  service  carriers  Is  a  oontinued 
mpld  growth  in  air  traffic.  This  is  due  to 
several  factors — Improved  service  by  the 
earxlera  which  attracts  new  traffic,  increasing 
public  awareneea  of  the  availability  and  ad- 
vantagea  of  air  transportation,  and  continued 
growth  of  the  economy  as  a  whole.  I  am 
among  those  who  believe  we  might  reason- 
ably expect  traffic  growth— separate  and  apart 
from  any  that  might  result  from  route  im- 
provements— ^In  the  range  of  15%  a  year.  I 
will  not  dwell  on  this  pleasant  proepect,  but 
I  must  say  that  It  provides  a  very  happy  back- 
drop for  our  efforta  to  improve  the  industry's 
condition. 

For  us  at  the  CAB,  the  rediictlon  of  subsidy 
Is  a  major  goal.  I'm  happy  to  say  that  this 
goal  la  shared  by  the  carriers  themselves,  the 
factoiB  I  have  mentioned — Improved  efficiency 
and  traffic  growth — will  move  us  toward  a 
lower  subsidy  cost  per  passenger  mile.  How- 
ever, the  number  of  passenger  miles  will  grow 
so  much  that  even  though  we  would  be  get- 
ting far  more  public  service  per  subsidy  dol- 
lar, the  total  subsidy  bill  wlU  not  automatl- 
caUy  decrease. 

We  have  to  look  for  additional  measures  to 
reduce  subsidy — and  here  we  come  to  the  sub- 
ject of  route  changes.  These  can  be  of  two 
kinds — one,  elimination  of  routes  where 
losses  are  bad;  and  two,  addition  of  routes 
where  profit  opportimltles  are  good.  I  h(^>e 
that  in  the  future  we  will  need  to  put  less 
emphasis  on  the  elimination  of  service  to  loes 
pctots  because  It  Is  always  a  matter  of  great 
regret  to  have  to  deprive  any  town  or  city  of 
airline  service.  Neverthelees,  there  wiU  be 
aoma  dtiea  where  the  subsidy  cost  Is  so  high 
in  relation  to  the  use  made  of  the  service  that 
the  continued  expenditure  of  public  funds 
for  subsidy  cannot  be  justified. 

I  had  far  rather  put  the  major  emphasis 
on  the  affirmative  side  of  route  Improve- 
ment— that  Is  the  grant  of  new  or  Improved 
operating  authority  where  profit  opportiml- 
tles are  good.  To  the  extent  the  carriers  have 
some  routes  on  which  they  can  earn  good 
profits,  they  believe,  and  wo  believe,  it  Is 
proper  to  devote  some  of  these  profits  to 
help  provide  the  services  on  poorer  routes 
and  thereby  reduce  subsidy.  I  believe  that 
we  can  provide  such  opportunlUee  for  the 
local  service  carriers — that  we  can  improve 
air  service  to  many  of  our  cities  in  the 
procees — and  that  we  can  do  this  without 
seriously  cutting  into  the  markets  ot  the 
triinkllne  air  carriers. 

The  total  revenuee  of  our  local  service 
carriers  are  only  9%  as  great  as  those  ot 
our  domestic  trunks.  The  trunks'  rate  of 
return  on  Investment  is  good  and  their  earn- 
ings are  Increasing.  The  growth  of  air  traf- 
fic ts  very  rapid. 

All  this  makes  a  situation  where  it  ahould 
be  possible  to  strengthen  the  local  service 
carriers  substantiaUy  by  a  relatively  modeat 
increase  of  their  share  in  the  total  growth 
In  air  traffic. 

Each  local  service  carrier  has  an  obliga- 
tion under  Its  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  to  provide  short-haul  air 
transportation  ot  a  loeal  or  feeder-eervloe 
nature. 

We  expect  and  wlU  Insist  that  those  oarrieis 
meet  thU  obligation  fnUy.  However,  I  see 
no  Inherent  IncompatiblUty  between  provid- 
ing thla  kind  of  service  and  operating  more 
proAtable  routes  at  the  same  time.  The 
new  flight  equipment  that  Is  becoming  avail- 
able Increaass  the  ability  of  a  cairler  to  op- 
erate Bucosssfully  somewhat  longer  hauls 
along  with  the  Short  haul  local  servloe.  I  see 
no  reason  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  that 
says  a  partloalar  type  of  routs  cannot  bs 
•wardsd  to  a  looal  service  earrler  regardless 
of  ths  oairtar^  ablUty  to  provids  ths  servloe. 
We  aU  most  take  BOD*  of  the  lean  along  with 
the  fat.  and  It  seems  to  me  only  fair  that 
ths  oaxrleis  who  have  most  of  the  lean 


should  now  have  a  chanoe  at  a  Uttle  bim. 
of  the  fat.  ^^ 

I  believe  the  CAB  will  be  inclined  to  look 
with  favor  upon  grants  of  Improved  operau 
Ing  authority  for  local  servloe  carriers  i 
cannot  toll  you  at  this  point  how  rapidly  we 
will  be  able  to  move  in  thla  direction.  That 
depends  on  a  number  ot  things. 

The  AvlaUon  Suboommlttee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  held  hearings  about 
four  weeks  ago  to  provide  a  comprehuislvs 
review  of  developments  in  and  policies  for 
local  air  service.  Those  hearings  provided 
an  extremely  useful  forum  for  the  exprassloa 
of  views  by  Interested  partiea— including  the 
aiillnea,  the  dtlee,  and  Government  offlclala 
It  ts  very  he^ful  to  the  CAB  to  have  the 
beneflt  of  the  statements  made  at  those 
hearings.  I  was  much  impressed  by  some  of 
the  suggeetions  put  forward  by  the  carrlen 
themselves  as  to  how  their  routes  might  be 
Improved. 

One  theme  which  ran  strongly  through 
these  hearings  was  dlseatisfacUon  with  the 
long  time  the  CAB  proceedings  take.  Ther 
do  take  a  long  time.  I'm  as  impatient  about 
this  aa  anyone  I  know,  and  I'm  going  to  do 
what  I  can  to  expedite  Board  proceedingi. 
But  to  be  quite  candid.  It  seems  to  me  the 
carriers  bring  much  of  the  delay  upon  them- 
selves by  contesting  so  many  questions  every 
inch  of  the  way.  It's  a  very  rare  case  In- 
deed where  we  can  grant  Improved  operatliig 
authority  to  any  ah-line  without  objections 
from  other  airlines.  The  objectors  are  en- 
titled to  elalxMtite  procedural  safeguards  to 
make  sure  their  rights  are  fully  protected, 
and  they  usuaUy  seem  disposed  to  insist  on 
aU  of  them.  All  of  thla  takes  time.  I  dan*t 
know  who  aU  this  litigation  helps  in  the 
long  run,  but  I  do  know  it  takes  a  lot  of  time. 
Before  we  can  make  any  major  break- 
through in  granting  Improved  routes  snd 
operating  authority  to  the  local  service  car- 
riers. It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  revise  the 
subsidy  class  rate  formula  so  that  Improved 
carrier  earnings  from  the  new  operating  au- 
thority will  be  refiected  more  directly  in  sub- 
sidy reductions.  This  revision  will  be  a  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  task,  but  I  beUeve  It  U 
possible. 

In  the  meantime,  the  carriers  have  ssksd 
tu  to  establlah  an  Interim  class  rate  to  be  ef- 
fective while  the  new  long-range  class  rate 
la  being  worked  out.  I  have  tliought  sevsnl 
times  In  the  paat  month  that  we  were  on  ths 
verge  of  agreemmt  as  to  the  interim  rate. 
However,  problems  have  arisen  to  cause 
delay.  In  my  judgment,  this  delay  Is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Board  or  its  staff.  I  think  we 
will  be  ready  to  move  ahead  promptly  with 
the  Interim  class  rate  if  we  can  achieve  sn 
arrangement  that  adequately  protects  ths 
public  Interest. 

After  that,  we  win  turn  to  the  new  long- 
range  class  rate  aa  a  matter  of  high  pri- 
ority. That  new  class  rate  will  in  ttun,  I 
hope,  give  much  better  guidelines  for  in- 
proving  the  route  syatems  of  the  local  servloe 
carriers. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  Board  and 
the  carriers  must  constantly  remember  that 
our  principal  objective  la  to  provide  the  best 
possible  airline  service  to  the  public  at  the 
moot  reasonable  cost  possible.  I'm  sure  Mo- 
hawk aharea  thU  objective  with  us.  and  that, 
in  a  nut  ahell,  la  the  purpose  for  which  It  Is 
acquiring  theee  fine  new  FH-337's. 
We  wish  them  Godspeed. 


Jwie  If  1966 


PROPOSAL  TO  CL06B  THE  ARMORT 
AT    SPRINGFFIELD.    IiiASS. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Maasachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  during  the  past  18  months,  tbe 
Mawachugettg  congressional  delegation 
and  concerned  citizens  have  contested  » 
Defense  Department  dedsicci  to  cioss  tbe 
Springfield  Aiapry. 
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was   originally 


When    this    decision    ,._ „__»^ 

made  in  November  1964,  t)ie  Department 
of  Defense  indicated  that  the  i^rtaigfleld 
Armory  operation  was  an  e^ccmomlcal  and 
must  be  discontinued.  ;  Immediately, 
members  of  the  Sprlngfldld  community 
organized  the  Sprii^^ld  Technical 
Committee  to  Investigate  the  facts.  This 
committee  of  armory  employees  knew 
from  personal  experiehce  that  the 
snnory  operated  efficient  ^.  The  objec- 
tive of  this  committee,  tl  erefore,  was  to 
provide  the  concrete  am  Jysls  and  solid 
argument  to  prove  tl:£  fact.  The 
Springfield  Technical  Co^tnittee.  led  by 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Downey,  ai  local  certified 
public  accountant,  comriied  and  ana- 
lyzed data  obtained  from  Department  of 
Defense  sources,  and  quei  ^oned  the  De- 
fense Department's  assumptions  on 
which  the  decision  to  ckflethe  armory 
bad  been  based.  The  ffassachusetts 
congressional  delegation  aiid  the  Spring- 
field Technical  Commltitee  met  per- 
sonally with  Secretary  McNamara  on 
February  27,  1965,  to  present  this  re- 
port After  hearing  the  arguments  of 
Mr.     Downey,     Secretary     McNamara 


etu^ 


stated: 

I  have  never  received  a  moi-fe  thorough  and 
comprehensive  and  more  thoughtful  preeen- 
tktlon IT 


Springfield  Armory  was  not  In  our  Na- 
tion's interest. 

Because  the  Defense  Department  has 
mahitalned  its  position,  the  Massachu- 
setts congressional  delegation,  the 
Springfield  Technical  Committee,  and 
the  people  of  l^rlngfleld  have  agreed 
that  the  wisest  course  of  action  now  Is 
to  plan  for  the  future  private  use  of  this 
facility. 

ConsequenUy,  Mr.  Downey  and  the 
members  of  the  Springfield  Technical 
Committee  will  be  working  with  Defense 
Department  officials,  civic  leaders  and 
officers  from  private  tadustry  to  bring 
about  conversion  of  the  Springfield 
Armory  facilities  to  private  production. 
It  is  essential  that  there  be  no  doubt  re- 
garding the  abUlty  and  Integrity  of  Mr. 
Downey  and  the  members  of  the  Spring- 
field Technical  Committee. 

These  men  and  women  have  given 
selfiessly  of  their  time  for  18  months  to 
serve  our  Nation's  welfare.  These  men 
and  women  deserve  our  admiration  and 
esteem.  I  think  the  Defense  Department 
should  correct  the  Impression  it  has  so 
unfortunately  made. 
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Because  of  this  Impresbtve  presenta- 
tion. Secretary  McNamarf  subsequently 
ordered  a  private  consult^!:  firm  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  ^udy  of  the 
ftJringfield  Armory  operation  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  itsi  loontlnuation. 
In  Its  report  In  November  IB65,  even  this 
firm  concluded  that  closure  of  the  armory 
would  result  in  definitely  marginal  cost 


of  other  pol- 
also  recom- 

!ssional  del- 
Technical 
this  decl- 
the  Senate 
During  in- 
!22,  1966,  the 
ittee   and 
their    costs 
As  a  result, 


savings.    However,  becai 

ley  consideration,  this 

mended  closing  the  anno 

The  Massachusetts  co: 
ecatlon  and  the  Sprlngfli 
Committee  again  challen 
slon  and  carried  the  case 
Preparedness  Subcomml.. 
tensive  hearings  on  Marc: 
Springfield  Technical  C 
Mr.  Downey  presented 
analyses  and  arguments. 
the  chairman  recommended  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  revle  i  the  closure 
decision  In  light  of  the  iirbressive  data 
put  forth  by  the  Springfi(!ld  Technical 
Committee  and  Mr.  Down 

The  Defense  Departmen  [in  the  reply 
of  Deputy  Secretary  of  E  tf ense  Cyrus 
Vance  c<»ifirmed  the  Depaij^ent's  orig- 
iQAl  decision  stating 

None  of  the  cost  charts  dl^^layed  by  the 
Technical  ConmUttee  at  the  SQ  March  liear- 
ln«  were  (sic)  accurate. 

It  was  further  indicated  that  the  peo- 
ple who  had  prepared  th0  cost  charts 
Md  not  acted  objectively. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  the  [Department 
w  Defense  has,  by  this  repls«.  questioned 
we  character  and  hitegHty  of  Mr. 
Downey  and  the  Springfielfl  Technical 
^«nnilttee.  These  men  have  given  long 
tours  of  theh-  private  time  to  present, 
»  the  words  of  Secretary  McNamara,  a 
«orough  and  thoughtful  ease  to  the 
American  people.  Their  on^j  ahn  was  to 
•monstrate   that   the   dovur*  of   tht 


PEACE  CAN  YIELD  PATTER  PROFITS 
THAN  WAR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  does 
war  help  the  economy?  In  a  recent  sur- 
vey. 54  percent  of  Americans  said  "Yes," 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  In- 
telligent people  elsewhere  in  the  world 
suspect  this  to  be  our  outlook,  and  find 
it  cause  for  mistrusting  us. 

The  truth  Is  Just  the  opposite:  war, 
and  the  Vietnam  war  in  particular,  hurt 
the  modem  economy  which  depends  upon 
stability,  not  the  overtaxation  of  war- 
time donands.  In  an  interview  with 
Look  magazine's  senior  editor,  T.  George 
Harris.  Dr.  Pierre  Rlnfret,  econ<Hnlc  ad- 
visor to  business,  lays  out  the  facts  which 
prove  the  point.    Rlnfret  points  out: 

In  practical  terms,  wealth  invested  in  war 
goods  might  as  well  be  sunk  in  the  ocean. 
Tanks  and  fighters  do  not  produce  new 
wealth.  Teachers  and  factories  do.  Peace 
U  the  environment  in  which  the  flower  of 
free  enterprise  grows,  flourlshee  and  bears 
fruit. 

Rlnfret  expects  the  Vietnam  war  to  re- 
sult in  a  recession  in  1967  if  war-created 
expansion  levels  off.  Without  the  war, 
he  says,  the  economy  would  reach  great- 
er heights  in  1968  than  those  the  war 
now  makes  likely. 

Whether  Rinfret's  predictions  come 
true  again,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  only 
time  will  tell,  but  the  article  "Peace  Can 
Yield  Patter  Profits  Than  War"  from 
the  May  31  edition  of  Look  should  help 
lay  to  rest  the  popular  myth  that  war 
"makes  for  good  times."  The  "good 
times"  are  like  an  all-night  binge:  they 
must  be  paid  for  the  next  morning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoio 
as  follows: 

VanrAM's    Ecowomzc    Lcssoir:    Psack   Cair 
Tbld  Fattxs  Paonrs  Trak  Wa« 
(By  T.  George  Harris,  Look  senior  editor) 
On  a  hot  night  in  Saigon  not  long  ago,  re- 
porters in  combat  boots  held  a  martini  semi- 


nar to  oonsldM'  the  war's  cost  In  goods  and 
Uves.  Ctee  U.8.  corrwpondent.  Just  back 
from  a  tank  attack  In  the  hills,  doubted  that 
"this  kind  of  thing  can  be  paid  for  forever." 
He  was  hooted  down.  "AU  It's  doing  is  tak- 
ing the  slack  out  of  the  American  economy." 
said  an  English  writer.  He  shares  the  Euro- 
pean dogma  that  Yankee  businees  needs  to 
feed  on  the  blood  of  war  to  stay  healthy. 

Back  in  the  States,  innocent  miUions  hold 
roughly  the  same  thought.  University  ot 
Michigan  pollsters  have  asked  pet^ile  in  key 
VB.  counties  how  Vietnam  wlU  affect  busi- 
nees condlUons,  and  them.  A  majority— 
64  percent— expect  their  family  budgets  to 
beneflt  from  a  war-stimulated  boom  It  wlIL 
our  adults  feel,  "make  for  good  times." 

If  you  belong  to  that  majority,  you  need  a 
visit  with  my  tough-minded  friend.  Dr. 
Pierre  Rlnfret,  42,  economic  adviser  to  a 
blue-chip  stack  of  ctMporatlons.  He  has  been 
betting  his  hefty  reputatton,  jflus  $4  bllUcm 
worth  of  peoslon  and  other  Investment  funds 
he  manages,  on  a  simple  premise:  "Vietnam 
doesn't  mean  boom.    It  means  trouble." 

Rlnfret  beUeves  we  have  come  quietly  to 
an  economic  pivot  point  as  Important  to  the 
history  of  war  as  the  first  atom  bomb 
Enough  men  and  women  stm  talk  "wartime 
prosperity,"  we  have  at  last  brtfcen,  he  In- 
sists, the  ancient  bond  between  war  and 
prosperity.  Already  on  the  Vietnam  casualty 
list,  little  noUced,  Is  the  tradition  that  aims 
spending  fattens  the  bulls  of  the  upswing 
and  the  "threat  of  peace"  brings  out  the 
bears  of  the  downswing.  From  here  on,  the 
old  war  buUs  and  peace  bears  will  scramble 
to  swap  places. 

"War  Is  bearish."  Rlnfret  bellows,  or  coos, 
at  startled  company  chiefs.  "Peace  Is 
bullish." 

Why?  Because,  he  says,  "of  a  major  revo- 
lutton  in  capitalism."  in  the  New  Econom- 
ics— ^pop  label  for  national  policy  today — ths 
home  office  of  capitalism  has  gained  the  sklU 
to  giUde  Its  growth  rate,  plus  the  political 
will  to  do  nothing  less.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can,  and  has  to,  keep  the  economy 
running  in  peacetime  at  its  most  producUve 
rate.  Result:  War,  once  a  shot  In  the  arm  to 
lagging  business,  now  throws  a  shock  into  a 
smoothly  functioning  system  set  for  peak 
long-term  growth.  To  compound  the  shock, 
war  also  wastes  resources,  human  and  ma- 
terial, that  would  otherwise  flow  back  each 
year  to  expand  the  economy  and.  through  it. 
better  the  Uves  of  men. 

"to  practical  terms,  wealth  invested  in  war 
goods  might  as  weU  be  sunk  in  the  ocean," 
says  bullnecked  Rlnfret.  "Tanks  and  fight- 
ers do  not  produce  new  wealth.  Teachen 
and  factories  do.  Peace  Is  the  environment 
in  which  the  flower  of  free  enterprlso  grows, 
flourishes  and  bears  fruit.  Peace  is  now  the 
stable  ground  of  prosperity." 

This  economist,  one  of  tbe  freethinkers  of 
big  businees,  speaks  with  more  passion  than 
a  Vletnlk  at  a  peace  rally.    He  earned  his 
doctorate  on  a  Fulbrtght  grant  in  Ftanoe, 
once  grew  a  beard  to  bug  the  Brooks  Bros, 
types.    Expert  In  Marxian  economics,  he  Is, 
however,  a  robust  Republican  who  supports 
the  Johnson  Administration's  Viet  policy  be- 
cause "the  Communists  gave  us  no  choice." 
For  hawk  and  dove  alike,  he  feels,  the  crisis 
revises  Ideas  about  war,  wealth  and  nations. 
"Capitalism  has  stolen  the  march  on  com- 
miuism,"  he  says  with  deUght.    "Marx  taught 
that  capitalism  is  chaos,  and  has  to  keep  it- 
self alive  on  war.    Communism.  Marx  argued, 
would   use   central   authority  to  order   the 
planned  development  of  eoonomlc  mankind. 
A  curious  thing  has  now  tiappened.     0^1- 
tallsm  has  bought  the  esse  agiUnst  chaos,  but 
rejected  Marx's   system.     We  aren't  stuck 
with  a  single  master  plan.    We  have  thou- 
sands of  dUferent  plana,  not  all  ot  which  wlU 
be  wrong  at  one  time.    In  our  steady  growth 
and  flexibility,  we  now  liave  far  greater  sta- 
bility than  communism." 
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■iBfaMli  epteteiw  on  bMlo  tnaOt  vouM 
b*  iMi  «om|wHlnt  tf  h*  didn't  nulM  axuOi  a 
tmt  IMat  (he's  C  lOH".  M8  Itw.)  out  o( 
tti—.  Mora  than  any  ottiar  prtvat*  dtlaHi, 
b*  t^i  bl«  ▼*«»  tMtwl  wnry  workday  by  tfa* 
pnolM  ■BOCOT  of  Um  iiuulwtplM*.  H«  U 
board  abatrmaa  and  boai  tH«iiWff  of  Uooat 
D.  Mto  *  Company,  a  tap  turn  of  aeoDocnlc 
oooKltanta  with  IM  oorporato  euatotnan. 
So  ha  ttU*  himnMa  ehlafa  vhafa  ahead  in 
thalr  buatoaaaaa.  and  thay.  Invcatlnc  blUlons. 
dont  tolarata  — *«*-^»- 

lloat  aoooomlo  foraeaatan  aell  ea««y 
doublatalk.  Thla  rowdy  naar-feniua  revala 
In  taklnc  an  oapopular  ataad  on  hard  nnm- 
ben  and  watehlnc  aranta  confirm  him.  "We 
dont  aqolvoeata.'*  ha  aaya.  "We  Uy  It  on  the 
Una." 

In  early  '67,  when  many  bualneaaman 
thought  they  ware  taking  off  toward  the 
"Soaring  "Stxtlaa,"  ha  anaarad  that  thay  would 
Inataad  wade  palnfuUy  toward  the  "Soggy 
'Blzttea."  On  existing  policies  and  popula- 
tion trends,  ha  forecast  the  '67  reoeaslon. 
more  frequent  waverlnga  to  fcdiow  and  a 
alower  growth  rata  weU  Into  the  "Slxtlsa. 

And  that's  the  way  yn  went  until  1983, 
when  John  F.  Kennedy  proposed  to  "get  the 
country  moving"  with  a  whopping  tax  cut. 
(See  Mr.  Tax  Cut,  Look,  June  18,  1963.) 
Bualnassman  balked,  spooked  by  the  thought 
of  a  dallberate  d^cit.  Rintret  understood 
tba  deeper  Issue,  and  badgered  his  conaerva- 
tlva  ellants  to  back,  the  Democratic  Preal- 
dent'a  bUl.  It  treated  aalea  and  profits  aa 
the  souroaa  of  economic  growth  and  propoaed 
to  expand  total  demand  through  private 
buying,  not  bigger  Federal  programs.  "It's 
baaed."  he  said  then,  "on  purely  capltallatlc 
prtnelplas."  The  Presidents  advisers  ttar- 
rowed  RInfret's  technical  charts  to  help  sell 
the  tax  cut  to  Congress. 

The  tax  cut  came  through  better  than  the 
Pony  Xtpieas.  Up  charged  the  economy  Into 
the  longast  growth  period  ever  known.  The 
^oat  of  John  Maynard  Keynee,  father  of 
modem  economic  thought,  came  vividly  alive 
In  the  Mew  Kconomlca — ^whlch  was  old  hat 
to  economists,  brave  new  stuff  to  polltldana. 
Men  were  using  the  dismal  science  to  drive 
the  anakaa  of  imcertalnty  out  of  business. 

The  banishing  of  uncertainty  brings  confi- 
dence, and  confidence  brings  basic  changes 
In  the  economy.  Oonsiuners  become  lees 
afraid  to  live  It  up.  Not  many  months  after 
the  big  tax  cut.  with  Medicare  already  In  the 
air,  one  Idle  tt  Co.  customer  reported  an  un- 
axpected  surge  in  Ita  car  salea.  moatly  to  peo- 
ple over  40.  ICany  other  buying  hablta  be- 
fui  to  shift,  upward.  Why?  "Prolonged 
proaperlty  and  the  conviction  that  It's  here 
to  atay."  noted  Rlnfret,  "haa  a  anowbaU 
efteot."'  Ba  alao  knew  that.  In  addition 
to  the  two-stage  tax  cut's  lasting  help,  the 
aoonomy  would  get  a  booat  from  population 
tranda.  Mot  only  was  the  poatwar  baby  crop 
growing  to  the  famUy-maklng  age,  but  for 
the  first  time  In  years,  we  were  to  have  a  net 
to««*«e  In  the  age  bracket,  40-to-44.  that 
•ana  and  spends  the  moat  money.  "Hie 
middle-aged."  Rlnfret  saw,  "are  Tn^^lng  up 
f«  their  youth." 

"BUI.  wata  going  to  hava  a  boom  on  top 
of  a  boom,  he  told  me  Uta  In  '84.  Be  fora- 
n*t  a  bigger  Jump  in  the  Qroaa  National 
Product  than  any  other  big-name  pro. 
Chomping  hla  Corona,  he  huffed  at  othara 
for  predlctlac  a  mld-'es  alump.  Blnftathad 
nright.  By  Ust  Baptamber,  hla  survey  of 
eorporato  pUaa  Xo  so^aDd  showed  a  boom  ao 
Mg  that  many  proa  oould  not  boUava  tha 

na  anuiBant  onr  the  futura  gnywth  rata 
1^  to  dtaacraomant  orer  tha  aoonomkia  oi 
paaoa  and  war.  Whan  VS.  spending  oo 
Vtotnam  naa  ahacplj  laat  tan,  war  became 
tha  aaay  dodga  for  thoaa  who  had  not  seen 
tha  paaeorol  praaniraa  for  boom.  A  beat- 
MlUac  Madeode  ■»pi»i*.^fft   bualnasa  optt- 
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In  ana  aanfesnee:  "Tha  n«w  rtanfcUng 

factor  ia  tha  escalation  of  wsr  In  Vtotnaas." 
ma  statemept  comforted  all  who  think  our 
aoonomy  stUl  feeda  on  war.  In  Moacow, 
Pravda  used  It  to  headline  a  story:  "I>eath 
Merchanta  Count  Profits." 

Blnfirat  aaw  It  the  other  way  around.  Cer- 
tain that  the  system  wac  already  straining 
toward  tha  hmlU  of  Ita  capacity,  he  feared 
the  overtoad  of  waapooa  orders.  "We're 
tight  as  a  drum,  and  this  will  blow  off  the 
top."  Be  alao  found  out  that  tha  rlae  in 
war  spending  woiUd  ba  at  least  88  billion, 
much  of  It  hidden  by  accounting  tricks  and 
aome  of  it  to  be  admitted  later  In  special 
appropriations. 

"Well  have  a  salami  budget — one  dice  at 
a  time,"  he  said  In  December.  "The  stock 
market  will  soon  figure  out  that  the  Oov- 
emment  has  to  slap  down  on  Infiatlon.  but 
nobody  knows  how  hard.  That  meana  un- 
cerUlnty." 

He  turned  around  and  aold  hundreds  of 
mlUlons  worth  of  hlgh-prtoed  stock  well  In 
advance  of  the  market**  February  plunge. 
Setting  cash  aside,  he  resolved  to  go  on  a 
buying  spree  when  the  war  to  stabUlaed— 
or  peace  breaks  out. 

He  feared,  however,  that  Vietnam  would 
destroy  the  U.8.  hope  for  steady,  long-term 
growth  into  the  late  'Sixties  and  early  'Sev- 
enties. "  'Stzty-slx  U  dangerous,"  he  said. 
"If  we  don't  have  the  guta  to  face  It.  the 
economy  will  crack  apart  and  get  sicker  than 
It  waa  in  the  middle  'Fifties.  Right  now, 
we'll  make  or  break  the  next  five-year 
trend." 

Heckling  both  business  and  Oovemment, 
he  worked  over  clients  eager  for  price  boosts. 
"TouTe  greedy,"  he  told  one  basic  manufac- 
turer, who  soon  ended  up  in  a  price  battle, 
loaers  with  the  White  House.  "Tou'U  bring 
on  big  wage  demands,  maybe  direct  controls. 
You'd  better  live  with  the  verbal.  Jawbone 
controls  the  President  Is  using  now." 

Then  he  tangled  with  the  Prealdent  hlm- 
eelf.  The  issue:  How  much  waa  Industry 
actually  going  to  spend  on  new  plants?  Edle 
ft  Co.'s  siu^ey  <rf  big  compenlee,  having 
apotted  the  makings  of  a  peacefiil  boom  laat 
September,  Indicated  by  ftbruary  that  our 
Viet  buildup  had  piled  on  a  dangerous  extra. 
It  showed  manufacttirers  raising  plant  con- 
struction by  32  percent,  half  again  as  much 
aa  the  Oovemment  was  expecting.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  who  had  previously  cited 
Rlnfret  data  aa  goepel,  took  a  public  swipe 
at  thla  ambarraaalng  new  evidence  of  eco- 
nomic overload.  "One  does  not  debate  with 
the  Prealdant,"  retorted  the  forecaatar. 
"Meverthaleaa.  wall  stand  by  our  flgurea." 
The  Prealdent  soon  backed  away,  in  effect, 
by  Jawboning  for  reatralnt  in  factory  build- 
ing. 

The  danger  has  now  become  clear.  If  the 
war  oauaea  Induatry  to  create  too  much 
capacity,  a  leveling  off  m  war  demand  will 
abut  hundreds  of  faetorlea  and  cut  off 
fxirther  plant  building.  Tha  reault  wlU  be 
an  "overcapacity  reoeaaton  far  rougher  than 
those  brought  on  In  the  'FlfUes  by  nothing 
worse  than  inflated  inventoriea.  "We  cant 
suataln  thto  growth  rate  \n  the  long  haul." 
says  Rlnfret.  "We-U  pay  for  it  later,  in  a 
dead  aoonomy.  By  thto  faU,  you'U  bear  a 
lot  of  yelling  about  noeaalon.  Tha  war 
makea  ua  unstable." 

Iha  JohnaoB  Admlniatratlon  can.  with 
bnainaaamen^  halp.  kaap  tha  erUto  In  bovnda. 
All  of  ua  feel  Johnaont  preaaure  right  now  In 
tha  bigger  tax  withholding*  tram  oat  pay- 
ehaoks.  LBJ  has  plenty  man  moaele.  In 
•ddltloa  to  tas  Wtea.  tl^t  monay  and  a 
hammsrlock  on  tha  budget,  ha  knawa  doaaM 
of  sneaky  preasure  pointa:  slow  prnfiaaBti^ 
of  PHA  mortga«a  appllcatlona.  detoy  la  pay- 
ing bUlB  and  «  dallbatato  aqiiaaM  In  arary 
araa  wbara  bureaucracy  reachea  tha  private 
■actor.    But   moat  poUttetaas   doubt  that 


Damocrata  will  do  thto  unpopular  Job  Joyfan* 
tn  an  election  year. 

Woraa  yat,  the  political  split  over  Vletaam 
poUcy  makaa  for  fudging  on  the  eoononie 
front.  Conasrvatlvee.  all-out  for  acttoa  la 
Vietnam,  are  alow  to  admit  Its  cost  at  horns 
Uberato,  eager  «6  paaa  more  Oreat  Sodsty 
programa — nowl — have  been  dismally  Ao« 
to  admit  how  liadly  tha  aoonomy  to  atralasl 
And  both  sidea  eeem  uneasy  In  this  straase 
new  world  In  which  war  Itaelf ,  no  loogw  a 
practical  stimulant,  produces  neither  hlddsa 
benefits  nor  the  chance  to  cry  against  wv 
profits.  Perhaps  too  many  of  us  are  sUeneed- 
by  the  knowledge  that  we  have  been  aod- 
dental  beneficiaries  of  past  wars.  Evca 
Negroee,  left  out  of  moat  breaks,  got  thsir 
first  fair  chance  at  factory  Jobs  in  World 
Warn. 

There  to.  happily,  one  irresistible  fete* 
puahlng  In  tha  right  direction :  Lyndon  John- 
son's ego.  He  to  not  running  this  year,  but 
he  will  be  up  In  '68.  If  he  lets  the  economy 
blow  the  roof  off  now.  It  will  fall  back  too 
hard  In  '67  to  be  raised  by  November  "OS. 
But  If  he  holds  the  lid  down  for  the  rest  of 
thto  year,  he  can  keep  the  '67  recession  shal- 
low, and  we  will  be  back  on  the  healthy, 
peaceful  growth  curve  by  voters'  day,  tL 
The  President's  advisers,  I  find,  have  a- 
plained  the  arithmetic  to  blm. 

To  show  what's  ahead,  forecaster  Rlnfret 
haa  projected  the  President's  alternatives  for 
Look  (see  chart  below).  (Chart  not  printed 
In  RccoRO.  I  We've  been  riding  the  top  line 
Into  danger.  But  what  is  good  for  the  coun- 
try In  this  situation  to  Just  as  good  for  LBJ, 
and  he's  begun  to  look  like  a  strong  man, 
with  both  the  jawbone  and  the  hold-dovn 
powers  of  hto  office. 

The  power  to  control  economic  ^owth,  or 
to  fall  tO;  Is,  In  a  quiet  way,  aa  shocking  ai 
the  power  to  command  nuclear  weaponi. 
Both  give  fallible  men  the  capacity — and  with 
it,  the  necessity — to  make  deliberate  d«d' 
slons  that  nobody  may  be  wise  enou^  to 
make.  Yet,  for  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  promlH 
to  as  great  as  the  menace.  He  has  the  chanet. 
with  luck,  to  turn  the  New  Economics  toto 
a  practical  equivalent  of  war. 


A  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  TKU- 
VISION  VIEW  QN  VENEZUELA 

Mr.  WTT.T.IAMB  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  National  Educational  Televi- 
sion haa  given  its  audience  many  valu- 
able Insights  into  major  Issues  of  our 
times.  One  rec«it  production— "Vene- 
Euela,  Last  Chance  for  Democracy"— wu 
especially  timely  and  helpful  to  anyone 
who  wishes  to  understand  the  de9- 
rooted  challenges  confronting  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progr^  and  other  efforts  to 
strengthen  democracy  in  South  America 
by  Improving  the  lives  of  Its  people. 

NET  and  its  series  on  the  "Changing 
World"  are  to  be  commended  for  this 
latest  production.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Bcnt  to  have  the  transcript  of  the  iho- 
duotifm  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRo.  as  follows : 
A  COMFLaR  TaANSOBirr  om  National  ftocir 

novai,  TBLxnaioir's  Cbangimo  Wo8u>  #13: 

Vawmuan— Laat  Chawck  roa  Dsmooact 
From:  National  BducaUonal  Television,  10 
Cohmibua  Circle,  New  Tork,  New  Tort 
10019.      . 

lUa  documentary  report  from  Veneauela— 
tha  rloheat  eonntry  In  Latin  America  aai 
the  number  one  target  tor  communist  s»- 
ttvlty — ^to  tha  story  of  people,  described  by 
a  LaUn  American  jOumaltot  as  "the  (acelcsi 
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ones"— the  paopla  trtio  wlU  iedda  ulttmaMy 
whether  demoeraoy  In  Van  s^uda  to  to  aoxw 
five.    N  JLT.  repcrtar  Arth      ~ 
film  crew  follow  the  atory 
capital.  Caracaa,  to  a  region 
Ouayana  on  the  Orinoco  ' 
loverament  haa  made  Its  i_^ 
to  urgently  needed  aoonora  L 


'  Eegart  and  hto 
VanaBoala'* 
-  to  thaaouth. 
V.  whor*  tha 
r  oommttmant 
_  __       , and  aodal  re- 
forms in  thto  mm  IndUBtrU^jcity.    A  catho- 

the  "barrloa," 

I  fkctieea  pao- 

to  buUd  a 
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^eneeuela — Laat 
ductlon  of  Na- 

see  the  big, 
etween   Amer- 


Ue  priest,  a  young  man 
a  fanner,  a  social  wor)* 
pie  caught  up  In  an  *  ^   „.^„  , 

new  dty— tell  a  story  that  b^s  meaning  ulti- 
mately in  every  city,  new!  or  old.  In  the 
American  hemtophere. 

For  Releaae:  After  7:80  l^iM..  Wedneaday. 
April  27,  IBM.  II  '* 

Broadcast  Time:  New  Totk  City,  WNDT/ 
Oiannel  13,  Thursday,  April  28,  1966,  8:80 
pjn.  I 

Producer /Writer/Director  li  Arthur  Zegart 
Associate  Producer:  Peterj  B.  McOhee. 
Film  Editor:  Sidney  Meyelf. 
Narrator:  Oec&r  Roae. 
"Changing  World    #13. 
stand  for  Democracy"  to  a  pi 
tlonal  Educational  Televtol 

Voice  or  a  VnnxxnuM. 

the  fundamental   problem  ,.^ -r,^^^   ^x^t, 

tcs^North  America  and  L^Un  America  to 
ancomprehenslon  .  .  .  theyl  I  do  not  know 
each  other  very  weU.  Whit  to  the  image 
you  have  of  ua?  The  lmag4  of  a  picture  of 
Blcardo  Montalban  ...  a  t^  guitar  and  a 
lentleman  and  senortta  a^^iadlng  with  a 
full  moon  and  a  big  muaviche  and  laava 
•rerythlng  for  manana  ...  that's  not  true 
.  .  .  two  hundred  and  forty  million  people 
Bye  south  of  the  Rio  Orange,  and  they  are 
ftraggling  to  find  their  way  to  stable,  demo- 
cratic, just  institutions  .  .  .  Ltoten  . 
Democracy  must  be  made  piqeslble  in  Latin 
America  .  .  .  the  future  of  j^M^ldental  clvU- 
IsaUon  Is  not  In  the  Iifiddle  Kast  or  in  Viet- 
nam or  India,  It's  here!  NoinJ,  is  it  possible 
fcr  democracy  to  estabUsh  Itself  in  Latin 
America?  Of  course  It's  pcAlble.  Democ- 
Tscy  Is  not  built  in  one  day.  [It  to  not  buUt 
In  one  week  .  .  .  it's  very  dlJUcult  to  buUd 
democracy  ...  I 

Announcks.  National    Ed^f^tlonal    Tele 
fidon  Network's  Changing  World  preaenta 
. .  .  Veneauela  .  .  .  laat  chai 
lacy  .  .  . 

NAtaAToa.  Venezuelans 
Wmba  .  .  .  the  obscure, 
wsge  Man. 

For  160  years  .  .  .  throug 
•any  and  revcriution 
Ineffectual  toUer  .  .  .  Juan 
•wnalned  the  same. 

Today  that  Image  to  ehihglng  .  .  .  not 
«ly  here  In  Venezuela  butitill  over  Latin 
iunerica  Juan  BUnba  to  emerging  with  a 
lace  and  a  purpose  ... 

On  thto  Mr.  Everyman  realU  the  future  of 
democracy  in  Latin  America 

In  Veneruela  .  .  .  where!  i  demooracya 
«sncee  are  best  .  .  .  Juan  Blmba  to  chal- 
«^ng  democracy  to  mak^  good  on  Its 
promises.  1 1 

CAMPtsmo  (in  Spanish).  1  want,  I  want 
t  plot  Uke  thto,  one  that  to  Mi  own,  at  least 
Bae  this  one  here,  or  somewhere  elae,  but 
one  that  is  mine  with  paper*,  but  It  haant 
•|«n  possible  to  find:  It  totft  found;  they 
oBer  It  to  us  but  they  haven't  comply. 

McOmw.  He  ddeen't  have  title  to  hto  tond 
7«t  and  he  to  eager  to  get  thiit  tlUe. 

CAifpaaiifo  (In  Spantoh).  tine  Uvea,  day 
Jy^d^strugglli^  .  .   .  bni;they  haven't 

»fcOiKif .  It's  a  constant  ktniggle.  you 
™o».  the  govermnent  peopled  feome  by,  they 
"»  we  problem,  thay  makal  taromtoea,  but 
«  7n^w"*  '*2!.^''-  ^**  »» ll4*  to  thi.  atate 
to  ^J^^,  "^*  wha«»«r  or  Sot  he  to  going 
L  hi-  Jfi?'  ^'^•tbar  or  not  he  to  going  to 
WiUM  title,  and  nothing,  tb^  dont  «v^m» 


for  Democ- 

hlm     Juan 
;llng  Mr.  Av- 

I  tlmee  of  tyr- 
Image  of  the 
aba  .  .  ,  haa 


through.  How  doaa  ona  halp  hlmaalf.  you 
know.  Ha  doaa  averythtag  ha  can.  You  can 
*a*  tha  problam.  If*  immyT.Ti>  He'a  got  all 
tbaae  mouth*,  all  theae  kids  to  feed.  He 
work*  aa  hard  aa  ha  can,  but  the  land  only 
ylalda  ao  much.  What  ha  would  raally  Uka 
Cram  tha  govenunant  to  a  wall  and  maohlaary 
to  Irrlgat*  .  .  .  bacauaa  then  he  could  grow 
all  year  long  and  ha  could  produce  thraa, 
four.  Ave  tlmaa  aa  much  aa  ha  to  praduolng 
now — and  ha  oould  feed  hto  chUdran  «wh 
hafa  money  left  over. 

CaitnsiKo  (in  Spantoh),  Bacauaa  what 
happena  to  that  tha  government  help*  thoee 
who  have  aomathlng,  [but]  who  doeant  have 
anything  the  government  doeant  help. 

MCOxinf.  He  says  the  government  help* 
those  who  have. 
ZnacT.  What"*  that? 

MCOonr.  Tha  government  help*  thoaa  who 
have,  and  if  they  dont  have,  they  dont  help. 
Paul,  ICouwAa.  We  have  to  prove  on  the 
level   of  local  government  that  democracy 
here  in  VeneaueU  worka.    Wa  have  to  prove 
It  to  the  people,  not  to  anybody  etoe,  we  have 
to  prove  it  to  the  people  by  the  meana,  by 
the  way*  of  actual  progre**  . . .  because  we're 
trying  ...  the  greateat  po**lblllty  for  the 
Communists  to  take  advantage  of  with  their 
propaganda  to  the  people's  frustration  and 
lack  of  confidence  In  ua  and  the  government, 
and   thto   type   of  democratic   regime.    We 
have  to  convince  them  that— as  I  said  be- 
fore— that  democracy  with  a  full  stomach  to 
poasible  ...  the  people  now  want  their  prob- 
lems to  1m  solved.    They  .  .  . 
ZaoAar.  They  expect  It? 
MouNAB.  That's  the  big  problem,  people 
dont  want— as  I  said  before— to  wait  untU 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day  .  .  .  and  I  remem- 
ber that  some  American  friends  of  mine  used 
to  have  an  attitude  of  Latin  America— the 
land  of  t<xnorrow — everything  to  done  to- 
morrow ...  I  think  that  land  of  tomorrow, 
from  the  people's  point  of  view,  to  the  land 
of  today  .  .  .  they  want  their  problems  to  be 
solved  today  .  .  .  but  the  problem  to  that  In 
that  time.  In  the  short  to  the  long  period 
politically,  we  cant  wait  .  .  .  bacauae  the' 
people    can't   wait.    Tou    can   see,   for   in- 
stance—internationally— that    Latin    Amer- 
ica—all Latin  Americar— I  think,  to  holding 
thto  aame  attitude,  1  dont  think  it's  only 
here  in  my  city,  I  think  it's  aU  over  Latin 
America. 

McOrwN.  Men  now  know,  or  believe  any- 
way, that  they  can  control  their  own  deatlny. 
That  we  now  have  the  capacity  of  making 
thto  world  really  something.  We  dldnt  have 
it  before.  We  didn't  have  the  technology. 
And  everybody  knows  thto,  even  the  guy 
down  at  the  bottom.  He  knows  he  cant  do 
It  by  himself,  but  he  can  see  the  things  that 
are  happening  in  the  soctety.  So  that  If 
you  dcm't  deliver,  you-  dont  come  through, 
then  he'a  going  to  go  to  some  system  which 
doee  say  that  he — that  they  can  deliver.  He's 
gomg  to  chooee  some  other  way  of  govern- 
ment, for  example.  Some  other  political 
phlloaophy  .  .  . 

NAaxAToa.  Noel  UcGInn,  speclaltot  In  Latin 
American  development,  talks  to  NJB.T.  re- 
porter Arthur  Zegart. 

McOiKK.  Thto  to  the  thing.  Tou  either 
deliver,  you  either  pay  off.  or  you  get  out 
of  the  game  .  .  .  thto  to  the  risk  that  any 
democratic  society,  any  open  society  takes. 
Any  society  that  to  Intarsatad  in  offering  ita 
people  a  better  way  of  life,  or  developing  It* 
own  human  reaourcea. 

Prealdent  KainraDT.  TTnless  the  great  maa* 
of  Americana  ahare  in  Increasing  proaperlty, 
then  our  Alliance,  our  revolution,  our  dream, 
and  our  freedom  will  fail.  But  we  oaU  for 
•ocial  change  by  free  man.  change  in  the 
spirit  Of  Washington  and  Jafferaon,  of  Bolivar 
and  San  Martin  and  teartl:  not  change  .  . . 
NABBaroB.  With  theae  words  .  .  .  five  years 
ago  .  ,  .  tha  Antonoe  for  Prosrass  waa 
**"*  •  ':*».ri*A/d  air- 


Pnaldant  KmoDT.  A  cantury  and  a  half 
ago.  Our  motto  to  what  It  haa  always  baan: 
progreas  yaa.  tyranny  no. 
^lAdlaa  and  Oantlamaa.  Ifr.  Praaldant.  oaa 
AC  tha  Kannady*  do**  not  need  an  intarpratar. 
*o  rd  Uk*  to  have  my  wife  aay  Juat  a  word 
to  you  .  .  . 

JaoQDKjn      KxMifisT      (In      teanlah). 
(Sound  on  film.) 

NattATOK.  FIva  yean  ago  a  new  Amecloaa 
rrsaldent  captured  the  ti««g<»i^^»Tn  f,^ 
heart*  of  the  paopda  of  Vanasu^  f^H  all 
Latin  America  .  .  .  memoriae  of  tha  btttar 
yeara  ot  doubt  were  h«g«»»«i»«g  to  fade 
through  Prealdent  Kennedy,  tha  great  Z)*>^ 
mocracy  to  the  North  waa  linked  oooa  again 
to  the  a^lratlooa  of  the  common  man  ta^ 
Latin  America.  ^ 

150  yaazB  aeparated  the  dream  of  the  liber- 
ator .  .  .  Simon  BoUvar  .  .  .  from  the  reall- 
aatlon  of  democracy  tn  Veneauela  ...  In  tha 
laat  national  elections  communtots  threat- 
ened violence  to  anyone  who  voted.  But  M% 
of  the  potato  went  to  the  polto  .  .  . 

They  elected  Raul  Leonl  to  succeed  Romulo 
Betanoourt  ...  the  first  prealdent  in  Vana- 
Euelan  history  to  hand  over  a  ooostitutlon- 
aUy  elected  govammant  to  a  successor  ^ .  . 
an  election  that  affirmed  the  people'a  con- 
fidence In  democracy  as  the  way  to  urgentty 
needed  economic  and  social  reforms  .  .  . 
Venezulean  p<dlticlana  reject  any  suggestions 
that  their  democracy  ahould  imitate  any 
other  democracy  .  .  , 

CAKACAS 

Doctor  Ramon  Yllarramendy  and  Congreasi 
man  Nlcomedee  Zuluaga.  I 

Zm-TTAOA.  I  believe  that  the  American  gov-l 
emment  In  the  laat  ten  or  twelve  yeara  haa*" 
worried  themselves  only  with  the  .  .  .  yon 
know  .  .  .  what  I  call  the  general  aapecta  of 
democracy,   a  formal  democracy   .   .    .   but 
nothing  Inside. 

ZaoABT.  Ton  dont  believe  tiut  we  practice 
it? 

ZoiUAOA.  No,  you  do  practice  it  at  home, 
but  you  dont  aell  it  to  ua  south  of  tha 
iMrder. 

YtxjktMnwamr.  Perhapa  the  problem  to  If 
you  can  aay  or  not  .  .  .  Democracy  to  an  ex- 
portable item  .  ...  Something  you  can  aend 
to  other  people  .  .  .  pertiapa  it  to  aomethlng 
that  every  people  has  to  find  by  themselva* 
...  to  go  after  it  and  to  pass  through  all  tha 
experiences,  revolutionary  expertencea,  you 
have  pasaed  through  in  the  TTnited  Statei, 
but  each  one  in  their  own  faahlon.  I  Wriwfc 
there  to  a  point  there,  that  you  cannot  bring 
d«nocracy  Just  aa  you  practice  In  tha  tFOIted 
Statea.  and  send  it,  no  matter  with  how  many 
mllllona  or  billions  of  dollara,  down  and  *ay 
well,  gentlemen,  Venezuelans  or  Dominteaoa 
or  whatever  you  are.  thto  to  what  you  have, 
thto  to  the  btueprlnt  for  your  new  life,  you 
are  going  to  be  hi^tpy  .  .  .  you  are  going  to 
have  Icebosea.  yon  are  going  to  have  TV  aata. 
Mg  automobile  Industry  ...  a*  w*  do  have 
here  In  the  Statea.  Tou  cant  do  *>*mt  any 
more. 

NaaBAToa.  Above  Caracaa,  in  the  dowii 
around  Mount  AvUa,  atadd*  a  ramlnder  at 
the'  grandloaa  dreama  and  eataatrophio  re- 
gime of  tha  dlstetor  .  .  .  Pei«s  Jimenaa. 

For  eli^t  yeara,  while  the  real  needa  at  the 
country  were  Ignored,  General  Jlmasxaa 
squaadored  the  great  oil  riches  of  Venasuala 
oQ.ttia  building  of  such  white  elepliaata  a* 
thto  «mp^.  almoat  tnaoaas*ibla  multt*mllUea 
dollar  hotel,  with  a  kickback  on  a««ry  fartek. 
Now  it  to  Jvat  a  dlveraloD  for  the  eurl. 
ouB  ...  a  place  to  take  tha  kldaoa  Sunday . .  . 
tha  Lattna  call  U  "Faohadtomo"  .  .  .  tt*  Mg 
Sfoat  .  . .  thla  ara  at  pyramid  building  cam* 
to  an  and  when  the  dlcUtor  was  finally  ov«v 
.thrown  In  1958.  Ha  fled  tha  oountry  ii^th  ' 
aa  aatroaomlcal  foriuaa  and  the  La^m  at 
Merit  awarded  him  by  the  United  Statea  .  . . 
hto  legacy  waa  a  bankrupt  country  . . .  aoma 
of  tha  moat   ooetly  raooumanta  In  LattJt 
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AamUk  '  •  •  uul  wme  of  tlM  wont  ilTiini  In 
th*  imu  .  .  .  "B  Lujo  d»  la  MImtU*'  they 
••J . . .  ta>«  tazury  of  mlMry. 

tlM  RMieho  iliimc  of  CuracM  u*  not  ooo- 
tsui.  to  oau  quartar  . . .  tbay  ara  ■pr—d  owmt 
the  entire  dtjr . . . 

In  theae  ranchoa  live  one-third  <tf  the  etty^ 
million  and  a  half  aonla  ...  an  exploding 
population  of  have  nota  .  .  .  doabltnf  la  rtae 
•rery  twenty  yeara  .  .  .  half  tta  number  are 
imder  twenty  yeara  of  age  ...  a  third  are 
Illiterate  ...  a  fifth  of  Ita  men  are  out  of 
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Thla  la  what  democracy  Inherited^.  .  .  a 
legacy  of  maaalve  neglect  ...  of  dilldren 
unachooled  ...  of  needs  unmet  ...  of 
human  reaouroes  waated  .  .  .  they  were 
drawn  from  the  farma  and  vUlagea  of  Vene- 
Buela  ...  by  the  magnet  of  opportunity. 

A  quarter  century  of  oU  money  and  a 
growing  middle  claaa  have  created  a  spectac- 
ular appearance  of  prosperity  and  oonsplcn- 
ous  consumption  In  the  capital  .  .  .  Caracaa 
has  more  automobllee  per  capita  than  New 
Tork  City  ...  it  has  seven  television  sta- 
tions ...  aU  the  good  things  of  life  are  here 
. .  .  fOr  thoee  who  can  pay  the  price  .  .  .  and 
In  Venesuela  . . .  with  one  of  the  hlgheat  coat 
of  living  ratee  In  the  world  ...  the  prleea  are 
very  high  .  .  .  Vencuela's  prosperity  ...  re- 
flected In  the  hlgheet  average  Income  in  Latin 
America  .  .  .  offers  a  diet  high  In  appeal 
and  hl|^  In  nutrition  for  thoee  with  high  In- 
eomea  .  .  . 

In  the  barrios,  the  low  Income  diet  sus- 
talna  life  and  not  much  more  .  .  . 

The  gap  between  the  haves  and  the  have 
note  Is  growing  wider  .  .  .  p<9ulatlon  pres- 
sure In  the  barrtoe  has  l>rou^t  the  shacks 
of  the  poor  down  to  the  heart  of  the  better 
rsaldentlal  areaa  ...  for  every  alum  family 
that  haa  lifted  Itaelf  out  of  the  barrios,  a 
new  one  has  come  to  take  Its  place  .  .  . 

This  ax-farmer  traded  rural  poverty  for 
dty  poverty  five  years  ago.  when  democracy^ 
h^lMa  aeemed  within  reach  .  .  . 

Today  theae  men  are  stlU  part  of  the  city's 
unemployed  .  .  .  with  all  the  luxury  buUd- 
Ing  going  on  around  them,  they  can  get  no 
Joba  .  .  .  they  have  no  skUls  or  training  .  .  . 
their  wlvea  may  find  work  as  servanta,  but 
they  have  no  place  as  providers  for  their 
famlllaa.  and  their  children  must  grow  up  aa 
beet  they  can  .  .  . 

Por  miost  of  the  rancho  pec^le,  democracy 
so  far  has  not  made  much  difference  in  their 
Uvea  .*.  . 


Veaesuelan  dlctaterahlp  buin  Uttlvenlty 
Ouitrale  In  Caracaa  with  a  nine  story  library 
empty  of  booka  and  a  campus  almost  emoty 
of  students. 

Veneauelan  democracy  filled  the  library 
with  books  and  the  daaarooms  with  stu- 
dSfBta.  It  alBo  guaranteed  them  freedom 
tnm.  Intetfarenoe.  In  the  Latin  tradition. 
the  unlveeslty  U  a  protooted  commimlty  of 
learning. 

There  are  over  twenty  thouaand  students 
at  Centrals  Vnlvenlty.  They  study  every- 
tttag  from  arohecdogy  to  agronomy.  Moet 
of  the  country^  urgently  needed  professlon- 
ala  oome  tnm  here.  But  there  U  a  lot  more 
going  OB  than  Just  studying  for  degrees. 
Jfh»o.  democracy  educatea  pec^Ie,  it  etarts 
the  pot  boiling.  The  government  Is  getting 
A  gnat  deal  more  than  It  bargained  for— 
and  mueh  that  It  deesat  like  but  cant  do 
aaythlac  about. 

Tba  oalvemty  haa  become  a  sanctuary  for 
•U  bnuida  at  poUtlcal  agltatlan  and  dissent. 

BMttT  (V.a).  Why  Is  the  vnlvemty  sueh 
•a  Importaat  osater  for  Oeanaualst  aglta* 


Brmtwm.  niere  la  a  tradition  be- 

tweaa  the  youth  of  Veaeauela  to  be  on  the 
left,  to  be  for  the  revolution,  to  be  for  a 
ehaage  la  ttte  government,  and  the  minority 
of  aetlvlata  of  the  oonmranlst  party  try  to 


move  an  the  students  behind  them.  The 
student  la  not  communist  but  be  finds  that 
communist  is  the  better  solution,  but  not 
the  beet. 

THno  SruuawT.  We  dont  want  to  make 
poUtleal  in  the  unlvaratty,  but  the  oomma- 
nisto  go  In  the  university  to  be  poUtlcal,  and 
we  have  to  go  m  the  university  with  the  same 
Ideaa. 

SccoNB  diuuKMT.  ^Kxty  have  arms  we  cant 
nse,  that's  another  thing.  They  have  vio- 
lence, they  have  lots  of  arms  we  can't  use  be- 
cause we  have — I  am  an  Independent — and 
they  have  Ideas  we  cant  sustain. 

Fust  aruuxwr.  They  dont  use  only  dem- 
ocracy for  to  destroy  democracy.  Thej  use 
cruel  violence,  dvll  war  .  .  .  they  want  to 
take  the  government.  They  cant  take  the 
government  by  democracy  ...  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution,  all  Latin  American 
people  were  with  Castro  ...  In  1960. 

SauoMu  Stuskmt.  1968  .  .  .  when  he  came 
here  .  .  .  lots  of  people  went  to  see  him. 

ZxoAST.  What's  happened  since  then? 

SxcoNo  Stuukmt.  Well,  people  just  knew 
what  he  was,  knew  what  he  went  for,  and 
knew  that  they  dldnt  want  him.  He  was  a 
communist  and  he  couldn't  get  the  solutions 
that  people  wanted.  He  had  other  solutions. 
He  sold  himself. 

navr  Stcdknt.  I  think  that  the  United 
Statee  have  some  guilt  .  .  .  are  guilty  about 
the  communists  In  Cuba. 

ZxGAKT.  Excuse  me,  I  want  to  get  that 
straight,  you  say  that  the  United  Statea  has 
some  guilt,  or  some  responsibility  In  creating 
communism  in  Cuba. 

FntST  aroBXNT.  Oh  yea. 

ZaoABT.  What  do  you  think  about  Santo 
Domingo?  Do  you  think  that  we're — ^that 
the  United  States  is  mistaken  there? 

First  Stddxnt.  Tee. 

ZxoAXT.  Why? 

TKnu)  STTmnrr.  A  big  mistake. 

RasT  Studknt.  I  think  there  waa  not  a 
revolution  communist  .  .  . 

T8nu>  Stuuemt.  What  would  the  people  of 
the  United  States  say  If  the  Venezuelan  army 
goea  into  Little  Rock  and  say  that  they  want 
to  protect  the  Venezuelan  people  that  live 
In  Little  Rock  because  they  are  hating  all 
the  black  people.  What  woiUd  they  say? 
They  dont  like  that.  They  dont  want  that 
other  country  goes  In  there  to  protect  the 
Venezuelan  people  that  are  in  the  United 
States.  Is  the  same  thing  with  Santo  Do- 
mingo. Why  the  United  States  have  to  go 
Into  Santo  Domingo  to  protect  the  Amnlcan 
peoDle? 

ZxoAXT.  Well,  la  It  your  feeling  that  the 
United  Statea  la  baalcally  .  .  .  makea  some 
basic  misinterpretation  about  Latin  Amolca? 

FnsT  SroDnrr.  Americans  are  too  afraid 
of  communism  In  Latin  America  .  .  .  when 
they  hear  *^volutlan"  .  .  .  they  think  "c<Hn- 
munlsts." 

We  think  we  need  a  revolution  In  Vene- 
suela. But  a  revolution  without  violence, 
without  executions,  without  blood  .  .  .  not 
a  Marxist  revoluUon  but  a  Chrlattan  revolu- 
tion .  .  . 

Zkoaxt.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  revolu- 
tion? What  does  that  revolution  do  for 
Vmexuela  and  the  people? 

OruuaMr.  For  the  first  time  the  revolutloa 
will  be  done,  with  Ut>erty  .  .  . 

Saoaar.  With  liberty? 

ran  SiuuxMi.  Yee,  in  democracy,  with 
eleettoaa,  and  If  the  people  la  not  happy  with 
our  revolution,  the  people  can  put  us  out 
with  electlona. 

Sboowd  8iuuxM'r.  Our  problem  la  to  be  a 
democracy  and  to  give  the  jMople  a  good 
way  of  living  not  the  eommunlsta  Is  not  the 
fint  problem  that  we  have.  Somatanaa  the 
Uhltad  SUtas  think  that  In  Latin  America 
the  first  problem  la  the  eommunlsta.  We 
dont  think  that.  We  think  that  la  Latla 
America  the  first  problem  Is  to  give  woik. 
is  to  give  edueatloo.  to  give  hoq>ttals  to  tha 


people,  and  after  that  the  eommumsts  wtn 
go,  like  in  the  United  Statea,  go  out. 

NasBAToa.  But  the  Communists  are  wy 
much  a  problem  to  democratic  m^ 
emmsnt  In  Venesuela,  and  the  university  is 
vary  muoh  a  part  of  that  ptOtitma.  ...  the 
riagana  of  Havana.  Moaoow,  and  Feklag  tie 
{Htunlnent  oo  the  campua  .  .  .  the  university 
is  a  rallying  ground  for  the  miUtant  lalt 
and  a  recruitment  center  for  the  com- 
munists' open  war  of  terror,  violence  end 
aabotage  against  the  democratic  govern- 
ment,  which  they  call  a  captive  of  forelaa 
buaineas     IntereaU     and     Yankee     Impcrt- 
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The  communists  have  failed  to  win  sap. 
port  In  the  cities  .  .  .  today  armed  ban<]s  c( 
the  communist  underground  are  active  In 
the  sparsely  populated,  mountainous  in- 
terior .  .  .  chiefly  In  the  autes  of  Falcon. 
Lara.  Barinaa,  and  Bolivar  .  .  . 

The  striking  force  of  the  communists  In 
Venezuela  calls  itself  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front — ^The  F.AJjJ».  ...  Its  Kuerriilai 
style  themselves  after  Fidel  Castro  and  their 
tactics  after  the  teachings  of  Mao  Tse  Tung. 

Theee  films,  showing  guerrilla  band 
activities,  were  made  for  F.AX.N.  pn^a- 
ganda  use  abroad. 

The  government  of  democratic  Venesuda 
.  .  .  which  commtuilsm  has  named  its  num. 
her  one  target  In  Latin  America  .  .  .  calls  the 
guerrillas  bandits  and  terrorists  .  .  .  they 
call  themselves  heroes  and  liberators,  bring- 
ing the  revolution  that  they  say  democracy 
promised  but  dldnt  deliver  .  .  . 

Facts  are  hard  to  get  about  FAX* 
strength.  The  government  mlnimlzee — the 
FAiJT.  exaggerates — the  ninnber  of  guer- 
rillas in  the  hills  ...  by  their  own  eetimatee 
there  are  over  five  thouaand  .  .  .  according 
to  the  government  less  than  Ave  hundred  . . . 

But  guerrilla  activities  do  succeed  in  ty- 
ing up  units  of  the  armed  forces  and  tbs 
national  police  .  .  . 

The  guerrillas  are  active  chlefiy  In  the  in- 
terior, where  they  try  to  win  support  aaung 
poor.  Isolated,  and  polltlcaUy  unsophis- 
ticated peasants  of  the  region.       * 

FA.L.N.  strategy  involvee  the  Veneeuelaa 
army.  The  FAXJT.  hopea  to  create  enough 
disorder  and  sense  of  Insecurity  through 
terror  and  violence  to  provoke  the  snned 
forcee  into  taking  over  the  government  In 
the  name  of  order  and  public  safety.  The 
communists  hope  that  the  people's  reactton 
to  another  military  take  over  would  carry 
them  finally  to  power  .  .  . 

166  revolutions,  uprisings,  and  mutinies 
marked  Venesuela's  tiu-bulent  first  century 
and  a  half  of  independence  .  .  .  behind  every 
"Oolpe"  .  .  .  Venezuelan  slang  for  violent 
change  of  government  .  .  .  were  the  gensrsli 
and  their  armies  .  .  . 

For  eight  years  now,  the  army  has  resisted 
the  provocatl(M>s  of  the  left  and  the  enUce- 
menta  of  the  right.  It  haa  renoalned  loytl 
to  the  democratic  government. . . . 

These  cadeta  were  eelected  from  all  over 
Venesuela.  They  are  being  trained  to  take 
their  places  in  an  ofllcer  corps  once  restrletsd 
to  a  wealthy  elite.  This  nosy  reduoe  the 
danger  of  the  army  turning  against  the 
government,  but  the  tradition  of  the  annr 
aa  the  gvurdian  of  law  and  order  Is  AMfiJ 
rooted.  No  one  can  aay  that  the  offleen. 
faced  with  public  disordeca.  would  not . .  • 
as  they  have  ao  many  ttmaa  in  the  past . .  • 
yield  to  the  temptations  of  power  .  . . 

So  far  the  army  haa  beaa  unswerving  In 
Ita  support  of  d«nocratlo  government  .  .  • 

But  the  army's  loyalty  depends  on  demoe* 
raoy'a  perfosmaaoe  .  .  .  demoeratle  ger- 
anunaait  to  nrrlva  mtwt  dallear  on  Its  pMp 
to  take  the  oouutey  oat  Of  the  past  .  .  • 
lato  t^  fatal*  .  .  . 

•oaTura 

The  Yeaeanelaa  democney  has  stsksdtli 
future  far  to  the  MMath.  la  the  sUte  of  B^ 


Har,  where  two  great  riven  n  ti  tet  at  a  place 
eallsd  Ouayaaa. 

miere  oenturlea  before  the  oanqalstadorea 
ipagbt  the  legendary  golden  city  of  Kl  Do- 
iKfto,  Venezuela  today  is  buildlhg  a  new  dty. 

A  city  not  of  gold  and  diamonds  but  of 
york  and  promise  for  the  pf^ple  of  today 
UMi  tomorrow.  1 1 

Tliese  Veneiuelaaa  have  f  oi^d  the  new  Kl 
Dorado  .  .  .  they  have  w(»k  and  a  future 
m  Ouayana  .  .  .  they  are  pelt  of  the  gov- 
(tunent's  bold  attempt  ...  to  take  the 
iljnoat  unlimited  natural  resources  of  the 
mion  .  ■  .  and  Join  them  wlkp  the  human 
raiources  of  Venexuela  .  .  .  a^  to  combine 
ett  of  this  in  the  creation  ojf  a  huge  new 
tndiutrlal  dty  called  Cludad  Ouayana  .  .  . 

Here  they've  started  a  modem  industrial 
BGlety  ...  at  the  heart  9t  the  project 
H  s  government  owned  steel  plant  .  .  . 
one  of  the  few  in  existence  la  Latin  Amer- 
les  .  ■  ■  one  of  the  rlcheet,  iaost  extensive 
lion  ore  deposits  in  the  world  ...  and  one 
of  the  world's  great  waterWays  .  .  .  the 
Orinoco  River.  i 

A  few  years  ago  Ciiidad  Gua^aaa  waa  Just 
s  frontier  town  .  .  .  today  |  {en  thousand 
people  have  good  new  homes  here,  and  their 
children  go  to  school.  In  Venezuela  the 
aeheme  Is  called  "sowing  the  oil"  .  .  . 
creating  with  oil  revenues  oppprtunitles  that 
eould  not  otherwise  exist  j  .  .  to  those 
Tenesuelans,  democracy  has  kept  its  promise. 

This  experiment   in   Ciudaa  Ouayana   Is^ 
Venezuela's  big  gamble  with  pi  future.    All 
laOn  America  is  watching  this  attempt  to 
nlve  social  and  econcmilc  proitflems  through 
Industrial  development. 

IfOOiNN.  These  are'  the  cl^eapest  houses 
that  we've  been  able  to  build  h4re  in  the  area 
ud  even  so  they  are  out  of  the  range  of 
about  thirty  percent  of  the  p<MuUitlon  right 
now.  I 

NiSXATOR.  N.  B.  T.  reporter  Arthur  Zegart 
talks  to  Noel  McOinn,  Harvwd  University 
eonaultant  to  the  govemnl^nt  planning 
iiency.  | 

McOnnr.  I  dont  think  It's  t  nuestlon  of— 
■sybe  it  Is— a  queetlon  of  t  tie  plan  going 
wrong,  so  much  as  everythingends  up  cost- 
lag  more  than  anybody  had  anticipated. 
They're  all  kinds  of  xmexpectied  bottlenecks 
ehlch  occur  .  .  .  the  steel  iftll  Isnt  pro- 
dodng  as  much  money  as  t^  government 
bad  hoped  it  would — in  fact,  ^fs  stlU  run- 
ning In  the  red.  As  a  conseqi  i^nce  the  plan 
had  Included  that  the  steel  mlli  would  begin 
to  pay  for  some  of  the  socl*^  development 
•oeta— In  terms  of  the  kinda  of  amenities 

at  we  think  should  be  hire.     But  this 

-nt  happened,  the  steel  nill  haan't  pro- 
^ed  the  kinds  of  funds  \^ich  would  be 
naoeesary  to  make  the  city  or  |t|ie  plans  self- 
•nj^lnlng.  So  aU  the  social  development 
Jl^JecU  get  cut  back  because  the  economic 
"WMopment  projects  are  cottsidered  more 
"MK.    TheyYe  considered  mb^  Important. 

WASSAToa.  Cludad  Ouayanafls  really  two 
«»•  ...  one  of  light,  and  (the  other  of 
««Mes-«  shadow  city.  uHplanned  for. 
""ujUclpated.  u«i,imu™a   ,ar, 

Bjfhty.flve  percent  of  thelilty's  seventy 
wooMUd  people  Uve  here . . .  "iVachudlstas" 
»ey  are  called  .  .  .  Parachutlsis  .  . .  the  peo- 
We  Who  deecended  with  their  famUies  on 
widad  Ouayana  looking  for;  opportunltlee 
«*>ch  do  not  yet  exlsiT^.  .     ' '  *'»~^'''**""«» 

^Ws  u  what  most  of  theiU  find  In  the 
■••  H Dorado. .. 

^J«  Is  a  place  of  bad  m^  and  grim 
j™tlcs  shout    families    uM   their   chU- 

toe-thlrd  of  the  famUies  hilre  no  regular 
■*•>•  of  support ...  I 

'ttty  percent  live  m  homes  ^uUt  of  card- 
"oard,  tin,  or  raw  mud  adobe  J .  . 

Wty  percent  of  theee  home  1 1  have  at  least 
■r>t  people  living  under  the  [4ame  roof 


In  the  shadow  dty  noea  out  of  work  lack 
the  tnOning  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
modem  industry . . . 

More  than  half  the  adulta  never  went 
beyond  the  third  grade  .  .  .  they  know  the 
only  chance  for  their  children  Is  educa- 
tion . . . 

There  was  no  school  in  the  barrio  until  the 
people  thanselves  built  this  tin  school  which 
was  Intoided  for  two  hundred  children  .  .  . 
now  they  are  trying  to  accommodate  six 
hundred  In  three  shifts  .  .  .  the  government 
school  projects  are  behind  sohedule  ...  In 
other  barrloa  there  arb  children  and  ao 
schoolaatall. 

Education  In  Latin  America  is  the  special 
concern  of  Russell  Davis,  Associate  Director 
of  the  Harvard  Center  for  Bducation  and 
Development,  and  hia  colleague  Noel 
McOinn. 

DAvn.  Teh  .  .  .  one  out  house  .  .  .  Oh,  Is 
there  another  one  .  .  .  well  two  is  still  not 
enough  ...  to  say  nothing  of  having  It  an 
outhouse  in  the  first  place  .  .  .  No,  when  I 
first  came  here  the  whole  back  wall  had  been 
blown  out  .  .  .  they  said  they  were  going  to 
build  a  new  one  first . .  .  there's  no  point  In 
doing  much  repair . . . 

NAaxATOR.  As  consultants  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan government,  they  know  that  in  the 
priorities  of  Oiiayana's  industrial  develop- 
ment, education  has  lagged  seriously,  despite 
the  government's  concern  .  .  .  they  see  an 
urgent  need  to  revise  the  priorities  before 
irrevocable  harm  Is  done  to  the  children's 
education. 

Davib.  Boy  .  .  .  this  Is  a  big  day  .  .  .  That's 
the  problem  with  thoee  danm  things  ... 
I  mean  that  wont  hold  up  . .  .  one  good  wind 
storm  and  down  It  goes  .  .  .  he's  a  live  one 
that  one  there  ...  he  may  carry  his  books 
but  he's  no  book  worm  .  . . 

With  the  odds  that  are  against  them  la 
every  way  from  health  to  education  .  .  .  the 
kid  can  very  well  become  discouraged  and  be 
the  drop  out  of  which  .  .  .  what's  the  sur- 
vival rate  in  theee  schools  here? 

McOinn.  Lees  than  thirty  percent  ...  on 
the  other  hand  it  lant  sufficient  Just  to  tdl 
theee  kids,  you  know,  that  this  is  a  democracy 
and  the  teacher  la  great  for  them  .  .  .  be- 
cause in  the  day  to  day  situation,  when  they 
have  to  go  to  school  hungry  or  when  there 
isn't  any  school  or  when  they  dont  have  the 
money  to  buy  books  .  .  .  theee  long  range 
goals  Just  fade  out  of  sight. 

Davis.  They  have  to  get  the  minimum  of 
comforts,  standard  nutrition  and  health,  and 
economic  c^portunltiee  .  .  .  but  If  this 
doesnt  come,  a  bunch  of  verbiage  about  any 
democracy  is  Jiut  exactly  that . . .  words  .  .  . 

NAXSAToa.  You  get  wha^  you  can  out  of 
life  day  by  day,  but  nineteen-year-old 
Ramon  Leon  has  his  mind  on  tomorrow  .     . 

Bverywhere  he  looks  he  seee  evidence  of 
promises  made  but  rarely  kept.  Ramon  sees 
life  here  for  what  It  is  .  .  . 

Ramon  came  to  the  barrloa  as  a  child — 
he  has  seen  what  It  has  done  to  the  people 
around  him. 

Some  feel  they  have  to  speak  out:  la  the 
barrloa  Ramon  Leon  Is  looked  up  to  aa  a 
leader.  His  friends  and  neighbors  come  to 
him  for  help.  He  writes  for  the  mimeo- 
graphed barrio  newspaper.  Be  doesnt  pull 
any  punches. 

ZxoAKT.  He's  pretty  young  to  talk  that  way, 
isnt  he? 

McODfw  (la  Spanish).  Tou  are  young  to 
be  talking  this  way. 

Lxon:  (in  Spanish).  Many  tlmea  one 
learns  because  of  contact  with  other  people. 

McOnnr.  Yes,  but  one  learns  somethinc 
living  m  this  kind  of  atmosphere,  living  la 
this  klad  of  environment. 

ZjtoN  (speaking  In  Spanish)— MbOnnr 
(translation  over  ^>«nlah).  But  here,  tat 
example,  something  la  missing  .  .  .  many 
people  would  like  to  have  aomettiing,  to  poa- 


aeaa  aaythlag.  to  be  aMe  to  help 
even  If  It  la  only  a  crust  of  bread— but  that 
It  be  enmethlng  .  .  .  however,  not  having 
ansrthlng  then  they  oome  to  feel  a  saDS* 
of  despidr;.  .  .  for  when  they  start  to  eat 
and  they  eee  the  many  other  people  who 
areat  aUe  to  do  the  aame  beoauae  they  doat 
have  anything  to  eat  and  the  people  eating 
can't  give  them  anything  becauae  there 
Isn't  •n«m[ti  left  over  .  .  .and  la  >  oooatry 
like  this  where  one  can  see  aad  fed  tiM 
rldxaesa  and  the  reeoorees  aad  yet  wel*  not 
able  to  take  advantage  of  thla  becauae  w« 
dont  have  the  training  .  .  .  aad  aa  a  reaott 
we  have  to  turn  to  other  oountrlee  .  .  .  aad 
then  theee  people  come  m  and  they  take 
Joba  that  a  Veneauelan  could  do  . . .  not  that 
it  la  their  fault  because  we're  not  ready  yet 
to  do  thoee  Joba. 

We  don't  have  the  training  yet  .  .  .  what 
all  this  .  .  .  what  we're  lookLig  for  then  la 
a  better  future  .  .  .  one  in  which  we  can 
begin  to  have  some  of  the  things  that  you 
have  in  the  umted  Stetea  or  in  countriea 
like  Oermany  and  Italy. 

MoOnnt.  He  says  one  of  the  fundamental 
dlfferencee  between  Veneauda  or  the  life 
he  llvee,  anyway,  and  that  of  the  United 
States  is  that  at  least  there  the  people  hava 
something  they  can  give  each  other.  Here 
the  poverty  Is  such  that  they  don't  even 
have  a  piece  of  bread  that  they  caa  give 
to  their  ndghbor.  And  what  he  wanta  to 
happen  Is  that  the  people  become  trained 
eno\igh  and  educated  enough  so  that  they 
can  work  enough  to  make  such  a  standard 
or  living  where  they  can  hdp  each  other. 

Zkoast.  Doee  he  feel  .  .  .  that  a  lot  of  thla 
Is  tinfalr?  It's  not  too  much  distant,  only 
across  the  river — where  there  is  a  different 
Ufe. 

Mr.  McGinn  (in  Spanish).  Do  you  think 
that  the  situation  here  Is  unjust?    On  the . 
other  side  there  is  plenty  of  wealth,  plenty  of 
money,  whereas  here  there  is  poverty.    Do 
you  think  that  la  \injust? 

liXON  (speaking  In  Spaalah).  One  haa  to 
get  used  to  not  saying  anything  becauae  .  .  . 
what  can  you  do  about  it  .  .  .  how  can  you 
go  about  changing  the  dtuatlon  . . .  one  gets 
used  to  being  quiet  because  it  often  appears 
Impoadble  to  do  anything. 

McGonr.  It  Is  unjust,  he  gets  angry,  ha 
geta  frustrated,  but  one  has  to  leam  to  put 
up  with  It. 

Nabbatok.  The  rows  of  ranchltos  are  grow- 
ing longer  .  .  . 

The  sqxiatters  are  getting  no  doeer  to  hav> 
Ing  something  of  value  that  is  theirs  .  .  . 

The  land  they've  settled  on  Is  not  theirs 
.  .  .  the  government  haa  long  range  plaaa 
for  It  .  .  . 

The  atmplest  tools  of  existence  .  .  .  are 
beyond  the  means  of  many. 

This  is  a  place  of  bad  yeaterdays  .  .  .  pre- 
carious todaya  .  .  .  and  uncertain  tomorrows 
for  almost  everyone  in  the  barrloa  .  .  .  dis- 
couragement touches  even  the  chief  of  eodal 
work  for  the  government  planning  agency 
la  Cludad  Ouayaaa. 

McOinn.  Theee  are  the  kinds  of  things  she 
is  concerned  about,  that  of  providing  the 
basic  neceedtiee  that  people  have  to  have  la 
order  to  be  able  to  ralae  themaelvee  up.  And 
ahe  feels  that  at  the  present  time  they  are 
not  being  provided,  or  at  such  a  dow  rata 
that  they  are  moving  backwarda. 

(In  Spanish) :  And  what  are  the  oooae- 
quenoes  when  the  people  are  not  satlsfled? 

SociAi.  WoaxxB  (in  Spanish).  The  confi- 
dence that  the  person  has  in  other  people 
dies  .  .  .  and  his  own  Image  of  hlmadf  la 
dowly  destroyed. 

MCOiHN.  What  hsopens  If  their  hopea 
areat  aatlsfied  Is  that  people  lose  confidence 
In  other  people  aad  also  In  themselves,  they 
lost  trust  la  ottiers,  trust  la  themsdvea,  and 
It  takea  an  awfully  long  time  la  any  future 
attempt  to  retx^d  thla  oonfldeaoe  to  hulld 
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n  «p  to  •  potBt  afBln  wlMra  pM^  rMlly 
fUBoUon. 

SoOALWonaB  (in^anlata).  rttapwtf. 
mlit  baeavw  th«  optlmlam  I  brouf^t  with 
nM  is  now  Ht«ii«i.K4».y 

MoQnnf.  Sba  nj%  ib*  to  a  poattmlst  be- 
OMiM  the  optmim  alM  broogbt  Imi*  to  tlw 

■on*  la  «Hm>ni«>il«g   , , 

Namutob.  In  the  midst  of  tlM  darkw 
oalaoas  other  world  in  Cludad  BoMaas  .  . 
Mws  ft  GatboUo  prlast  .  .  .  Monsionor 
ZalMUta  ...  Who  knows  tbs  sorows  of  tbs 
psopls  or  his  parish  .  .  .  ths  rssUty  whleh 
dsnlfls  so  iBsny  of  thsm  ths  oppartnnlty  to 
— rn  >  Uying  for  thstr  fsmlUss  .  .  . 

•toOnw.  And  ths  ohtef  eonssqusnoss  of 
mistrstton.  of  porsrty,  of  mlssry  Is  Im- 
moraUty  ...  in  his  terms  .  .  .  dscnuUtlon  of 
ths  hiunan  spirit  .  .  .  they  have  a  one  way 
tlokot  to  here,  they  have  no  return  ticket . . . 

Monslgnof     Z«auu.ATA      (in     Spanish)  ^ 

MoOonr  (translation  over  ^>anlsh).  There's 
afamlly  I're  known  for  some  years . . .  Pedro's 
family  ...  a  v«ry  deoent  family  .  . .  Interested 
In  educating  their  chUdren.  Their  oldest 
daughtsr  is  very  bright ...  I  noticed  she  had 
■topped  going  to  school,  so  one  day  X  stopped 
by  the  rancho  to  ask  her  father  why^^ 
I  ■q>latnad  to  him  that  she  had  been  getting 
very  good  grades  In  school  and  had  a  chance 
lor  an  esoellent  Job  and  could  Impvore  the 
fortunes  of  the  whole  family  . . . 

MoOmw.  It  finaUy  came  out  that  the 
father  of  the  f amUy  had  been  out  of  work  for 
tome  time  .  he  oooldnt  find  work,  he  oould 
neltbar.  in  hU  words,  "nslthsr  steal  nor  rob  " 
to  he  took  the  only  courss  that  was  open  to 
him  to  glTS  his  family  some  means  o*  eating: 
hU  daughter  had  to  become  a  prostituted 

Zwaun.  U  that  very  common? 

ItoOnrw  (in  Spanish).  Does  this  occur 
frequsntlyf 

Uonlgnor  Zabalata  (in  Spanish).  There 
are  enough  cases,  too  many  essss 

MaCamt.  Plenty  of  cases. 

Monslgncr  Zabalata  (In  ^>anlsh)  . .  and 
•nn  more  ■hameful.  caaee  where  men  seU 
their  own  wives. 

MoOonr.  And  sometimes  even  the  women 
have  to  turn  to  prostitution  as  a  means  of 
...  ths  mothers  ...  »«•  oi 

Monslgnor  ZABAXjas.  It  is  a  dssaamte 
•Ituatlon.  that's  clear.  They  cant  robTSu 
to  they  prefer  to  seU  their  own  wives  or 
daughters  ...  they  have  to  eat ...  they  have 
to  Uve  ...  so  they  harden  their  hearts  . 

McOmN.  What  happens  U  that  they  have 

^^  '^^t:''  "'•*'  '••**»«^  ">«y  »"^«  to 

remove  aU  the  sentiment  from  this  .  .  this 
is  the  only  way  they  can  handle  the  sltna- 
won  .  to  become  hard-hearted.  Is  what 
we  would  say  In  BnglUh 
Jtongpaor  ZA.^,,  <^'  «P-^)-  "^y 
MCOofM.  Without  that  they  get  torn  to 
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MABaAToa.  The  blind  man  and  hU  son  must 

Paul  IfoUnas.  town  counselor  in  Cludad 
Ouayua.  U  pressed  on  all  stdw  for  answen 
to  problems  as  urgsntsstheln 

]>^  can  say  which  must  ocme  first  .  .  . 

ciS:;»'Ssry:2.'' "-'*"'-•««"«*»« «" 

oJSJSSt^  «••  young  man  with  a  lot 

MouMAa.  We  have  to  prove  on  the  le««l 
erf  local  government  that  demooraey  here  In 

l2S!*Ti!LT*^  :^»»*w*opiovelttothe 
»»**>••»<*  to  ftnybody  else  ...  we  have  to 
prove  It  to  the  people  by  the  means,  by  the 
vsya  ct  actual  pragnss  .  .  .  »>««aiisft  tha 
r^tsst  posslbUltrfithe  oimmSSSt.  to 
take  advwitate  of  with  their  propaganda  Is 
^  paopitt  frustration  and  laok  of  eoofl- 
oenoe  In  us  and  the  (ovemment,  and  this 
type  of  demooatlc  regime.  We  have  to  con. 
vtitM  tham  thai  as  I  said  btfore.  that  damoo. 
yy  with  a  fun'stomaoh  la  irmiMe  .  .  .  the 
people  now  want  their  problems  to  be  solved. 


Smabt.  They  expect  It.  .i-!'?"'--^"  ?T 
UouKAS.  Knctly,  exactly  .  .  .  that  puts 
us  In  a  place  ...  all  the  levels  ot  govern- 
ment,  local  government,  or  regional  or  na- 
tional government,  puts  us  on  quite  a  spot. 
We  need  time  and  money,  and  the  Mg  prob- 
lem Is  that  we  have  little  money  and  little 
time,  that's  the  big  problem,  people  don't 
want — as  I  said  before — to  wait  until  tomor- 
row or  the  next  day  .  .  .  and  I  remembw 
that  some  American  friends  of  mine  used  to 
have  an  attitude  of  Latin  America— the  land 
of  tomorrow,  everything  is  dons  toBMorrow— > 
I  think  that  land  of  tomorrow,  from  the  peo« 
pie's  point  of  view.  Is  the  land  of  today  .  .  . 
they  want  their  problems  to  be  solved  to- 
day .  .  .  but  the  problem  is  that  In  that 
time.  In  the  short  to  a  long  pMlod.  polltlcallv. 
we  cant  wait. 

NABaATOK.  For  want  of  a  weU  the  farmer 

must  buy  water  from  the  city  water  truck. 

For  want  of  machinery,  be  must  clear  his 

^d  with  a  machete,  and  he  can  barely  grow 

Mwugh  for  bis  own  needs. 

Campbsino  (la  Spanish) .  That's  right,  they 
deny  It  to  me.  They  wont  give  It  to  me.  So 
I  have  to  take  the  kids  out  of  school  because 
I  dont  have  the  money  to  buy  school  books 
for  them  .  .  .  the  kids  can't  keep  studying 
because  I  don't  have  the  money  to  buy  books, 
books  cost  ao  boUvares.  I  cant  find  the 
money  anywhere,  they  wont  give  It  to  me . . . 
what  can  I  do? 

McOnof.  He  says  be  gave  his  vote  to  this 
government  because  he  had  the  belief  that 
they  really  were  going  to  help  the  campealno. 
But  they  havent  deUvered,  they  haven't 
come  through,  and  the  oampeslno  Is  the  one 
who  Is  getting  the  least  help.  He  says  when 
he  asks  for  help  they  give  him  not  nearly 
enough.  He  has  to  pull  bis  kids  out  of 
school  because  he  doesn't  have  enough  money 
to  keep  them  there,  not  even  to  buy  boolu  or 
clothing  for  them  to  go  to  school  .  .  .  they 
don't  give  him  the  tntnimai  things  that  hs 
nesds  to  tte  able  to  really  help  himself. 

ZaoABT.  And  he  doesnt  have  any  sense  at 
aU  that  they  want  to,  that  they  try.  that 
they  care  about  blm? 

McOmir.  He  doean't  really  understand 
why.  He  says  that  ...  he  doeant  know  why 
they  don't  help  the  people  who  really  have 
needs.  Instead  they  help  the  people  who 
don't  have  need. 
CAiowlto  (In  Spaniah).  Some  like  It. 
McOxirM.  He  says  some  people  Uke  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Zboabt.  Is  he  concerned  about  us? 
Strangers  ««»««ng  like  this? 

MoOatif  (in  Spanish).  And  what  do  you 
think  of  foreigners  who  come  around  ask- 
ing questions  .  .  .  and  what  do  you  think  we 
are  doing  here? 

CAStnsmo  (In  ^tanlah).  I  know  what 
they  are  doing. 
McQvm.  (In  Spanish).  TSU  me. 
CAMFBsnro  (in  Spanish)— McOiifx  (trans- 
Utlng  over).  WeU  tomorrow,  when  the  pic- 
ture comes  out  .  .  .  and  I'm  In  It  and  rm 
talking  and  people  are  hearing  . . .  whether  I 
talk  la  favor  of  or  against  the  government . . . 
I  have  to  talk  In  favor  of  the  government 
beeause  It's  legitimate  ...  it's  correct  .  .  . 
and  besides  thsre  are  so  asany  of  my  oc«n- 
panlona  and  I  who  fought  togsthar  .  .  .  who 
struggled  for  eo  long  ...  rd  be  a  quitter. 

Bmmt.  is  be  atraldt  Would  he  be  atndd 
to  tatt  against  the  government? 

McOamm  (la  Bpaalah).  Would  yon  be 
•frald  to  talk  against  the  govanunantf 

CAiawDto  (la  Spaniah) .  Mo.  I-m  not  afraid 
of  tatklag.  Why  should  lb*?  Bat  rm  not 
golag  to  talk  against  tha  goveraaMat  either. 

lioQnnT.  H*  Is  aot  afkald.  but  he's  aot 
going  to  talk  agalaat  %b»  tanrommX. 

Zmuet.  Ha  has  a  hard  ittm  now.  but  what 
doaa  be  expect  for  hU  ehlldrea,  what  doao 
ha  thlaK  he  can  f«t  for  tham? 

MoQnor  (la  ^imlah).  What  do  you  tbihk 
the  daotoeratlo  govenuaeat  is  going  to  gtva 


your  children?    Do  you  think  they  win  imm- 
a  better  future  due  to  this  democracy? 

OAMnanro  (In  Spanish).  That's  a  aoad 
ptOnt  .  .  .  what  tte  dSBMoraoy  does  ate 
U  a  chanoe  for  my  ehUdrai  to  beoome  ions* 
thing  tomotrow  .  .  .  maybe  the  day  aftw 
...  to  laam  anything  ...  to  become  s 
doctor,  or  a  mechanic,  anything  that  they 
want.  ...  if  they  struggle  .  .  .  and  ^^ 
dont  stop  struggling  ...  if  they  fight  tai 
fight  to  the  end  and  dont  q\ilt. 

MoOnw.  He  says  one  has  to  keep  fightiai. 
wlthoarnghtlng  you  are  a  eoward.  flgfa^ 
to  the  end  w  that  his  tihUdren  can  sto? 
to  that  they  can  learn.  And  with  this  isin-' 
ing.  one  can  beoome  a  doctor,  another  oas 
can  become  a  meohanlo.  but  they'll  aU  havs 
a  ehaaca  to  be  aomethlag  better.  Tt)  daf snd 
themselvee  better  la  life- than  be  has  beta 
able  to,  and  suffering  or  not.  the  strunta 
hss  to  keep  up.  ^*^ 

Oakpbswo  (In  Spanish).  WeU,  I  think, 
you  know  tomorrow  or  after  that,  with  ths 
•truggle,  struggling  U  can  be  found 

Moannr  (in  ^uuUsh).  What  form  is  It 
going  to  take? 
CAMFBaofo  (In  Spanish) .  Ah.  weU,  thst 
ICCOimf.  Ba  says,  yeah,  they'll  have  s 
better  future.  I'm  trying  to  get  some  tdss 
of  what  form  he  thinks  thU  future  will 
take.  It  wont  come  tomorrow.  It  will  ooms 
the  day  after  tomorrow. 

Zbbabt.  He's  sure  It  wUl  come  but  bs-k 
used  to  waiting? 
McOiKir.  Teah,  he's  had  to  wait  a  lot 
Let  me  say  one  thing.  It's  aU  too  easy  la 
aU  the  things  that  you've  sera,  aU  tha  In* 
equlUes  tbat  there  are,  the  shacks  across  ths 
river,  tbeee  housee  tbat  sre  being  built,  ths 
nice  bousee  up  on  the  bill,  the  lack  of  •cbooli, 
the  lack  of  amenities  In  this  area— It's  sU 
too  easy  to  say  tbat  somebody's  screwing  up 
somewhere.  My  experience  In  all  the  Vaoe- 
Buelans  I've  talked  to  is  that  they're  serloui, 
dedicated  people.  They've  got  tremendoui 
Ideas.  And  you  see  it  even  more  desrly 
here  because  of  the  fact  tbat  the  Vsne- 
Euelans  are  so  eager  now  that  they  hsv* 
a  chance,  now  that  they  have  a  fras 
government,  to  do  something,  you  knov, 
to  really  show  what  a  democratic  gof- 
emment  can  do,  aqd  In  aU  the  speeches— 
from  aU  levels — ^from  the  lowest  guy  all  tbt 
way  up  to  the  president — you  get  thU  tr»- 
mendous  mystique  that  we  have  a  chanoe  to 
do  something  great  here  In  tbls  country. 
You  find  It  here  in  Cludad  Otiayana,  that 
people  are  aware  that  they  are  into  sooie- 
tblng  which  is  reaUy  new,  you  know,  s 
chance  to  form  a  new  community,  and  then 
the  frustration  comes  becaiise  they  cant 
bring  it  (Ot.  The  frustration  comes  at  ths 
top  and  at  the  bottom  because  somehow  it 
doesnt  get  moving. 

Zboabt.  It's  a  tough  thing  to  understand. 
There  is  an  Immense  reeervolr  and  reeouroea 
McOnfN.  What  they  dont  have  are  peo- 
ple. They're  talent  poor,  you  know.  Thsy'it 
poor  in  education,  they're  paying  for  ths 
srrora  or  the  injustices  oomnUtted  by  ths 
dletetors  before  them  who  dldnt  ptoflds 
that  group  of  people  in  the  society  who  sis 
doers,  you  know?  Who  permitted  the  elss 
dlsMnetlons  to  re^^dn.  Who  educated  ths 
eUte  but  dldnt  e<tacate  tha  people  down  be- 
low and  now  tharels  a  growing  middle  dm 
but  It's  stUl  a  middle  class  which  are  Uwyn 
and  doctors  and  aoonomlste  and  people  Uks 
that  Instead  of  people  who  axe  going  out  Into 
society  and  ""t^^fng  t*!*"f  happen.  Tea 
know,  somehow,  you've  got  to  train  a  group 
of  people — and  fast— a  group  of  people  who 
know  how  to  take  tha  Ideas  and  tranafom 
tham  Into  reaUty  and  than  stfl  thU  rsaUty  to 
•vwybody  In  the  system.  So  that  ths  thing 
goto  dona. 

If  you  show  paopla  bow  thajr  oould  Uvs 
better,  you  take  a  Hsk:  baoauss  if  you  csst 
oontlntie  tbls  development,  if  they  cant  eon- 
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:y  has  told  us 

Is  what  co\ints 

eee  hopes  be- 

seeing  what 


ttnue  to  Uve  better  and  be<  I  ar,  and  batter, 
tben  they  beoome  more  f rue  «ated  and  nun* 
tagry  than  if  you  had  nevst*  shown  them 
bow  tbey  could  live  better,  jpn  know?  Xt^ 
Uke  offering  a  chUd  a  large  1 4Upop  aad  glv- 
tjig  hlin  a  smaU  one,  or  ahowik>g  him  a  great 
tltlng  tbat  he  can  achieve  and  then  he  can 
letUy  only  achieve  a  very  imaU  one.  Or 
letting  blm  achieve  something  aad  saying 
that  he  cant  achieve  any  mail.  Ililsiswhat 
produces  the  frustration.  The  people  who've 
never  gotten  anything  think  that's  the  way 
they're  suppoaed  to  Uve. 

When  tbey  do  get  something,  then  they 
ne  tbey  can  have  something  much  better 
than  tbat,  even.  Better  f^t  themselves — 
more  especially,  and  everyl 
this— for  their  children, 
for  them.  Now  they  have 
cause  they've  been  created 
oould  happen,  what  could  be  done — now  If 
these  hopes  aren't  satl8fled.j  ilf  they  arent 
lesllsed,  then  your  problem  rtterta. 

And  tbls  U  the  risk— this  Is  the  risk  that 
probably  any  democratic — any  open— society 
takes.  Any  society  that's  rfeally  Interested 
tn  making,  offering  everybody  a  better  life. 
Tou  risk  failure.  And  if  ypti  do  fall,  the 
ooDsequencee  are  more  serloj^s  than  If  you 
had  never  tried  anything. 

The  way  I  like  to  expi 
li  that  we're  up  against  the 
lug  numbers  of  human  bel 
tide  that  we  have  to  all  a 
U  we  all,  If  we  are  able  to  teach  everybody 
bow  to  swim  against  this  thing,  then  nobody 
vlU  get  drowned.  We  wlU  De  able  to  Uck 
the  problem.  But  If  we  aredt  able  to,  then 
Mine  people  are  going  to  get  awept  away 
snd  probably  moat  people  aire  or  everyone. 
Because  the  thing  has  now  achieved  such 
proportion  and  the  problem  \t  so  great  that 
everybody  is  going  to  be  Ihivolved  tn  the 
tilings  that  are  going  to  bapi)en  If  we  arent 
tble  to  resolve  the  problem.  We've  already 
seen  how  some  people  here  bite  lost,  they've 
drowned  you  might  say.  Thry  dont  have 
say  more  fight  left,  but  thejr  at  least  have 
the  hope  that  somebody  else  Is  going  to  make 
It.   And  this  la  what  bappei^. 

NAiaATOB.  The  key  need  In  Latin  America 
today  Is  "Growth"  and  TlevMopment"  .  .  . 
of  Its  greatest  resource  .  .  .  [people. 

A  steel  plant  may  be  buUt  {n  a  few  years, 
hut  the  regeneration  of  buniin  beings  is  a 
long,  slow,  a  difficult  process. 

Por  without  motivation  I  and  capacity, 
petals  cannot  share  the  piomlse  of  thetar 
country.  \< 

Venezuela  demonstrates  tlUt  the  funda- 
mental Idea  of  the  AUlanoe  f te  Progress 
the  vision  of  free  men  aohlSy^lng  in  a  tree 
■oclety  .  .  .  can  nourish  andlfeustaln  a  peo- 
ple struggling  to  find  their 
sndjusuce  .  .  . 
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THE  60TH  ANMIVERSAttY  OP  THE 
NA-nONAL  JEWIShII  WELFARE 
BOARD 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Ne^  York.  Bir. 
President.  I  am  pleased  tol  tiave  the  op- 
wwtunity  to  pay  tribute  tdthe  National 
*wlah  Welfare  BoArd  on  the  occasion  of 
weir  50th  anniversary.  The  National 
'evlih  Welfare  Board,  unlmrsally  known 
M  JWB.  began  a  year-loiU  celebration 
«  Its  50th  anniversary  at  Uis  1966  bien- 
nial convention  at  the  AmMlcana  Hotd. 
New  Yoit.  April  27  to  May!  1.  The  three 
»*wr  speakers  were  Ambai»ador  Arthur 
J-  Qoldberg,  UJ3.  AmfaaMular  to  the 
united  Nations;  PhiUp  ll  Klutsnlek. 
lonner  deputy  to  the  late  idlai  Steven- 
wn  at  the  U  JI. ;  and  CThapl  4n  Charles  E. 
"Town,  Jr..  chief  of  the  .krmed  Forces 
(^plains  Board. 


JWB,  founded  in  1917,  has  a  twofold 
objective:  It  is  the  national  association 
of  more  than  300  Jewish  Community 
Centers  and  YM-YWHA's  serving  750,000 
people  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
Oovemment-accredlted  agency  for  meet- 
ing the  religious,  welfare,  and  cultural 
needs  of  Jews  in  the  VS.  Armed  FH>rces 
and  their  d^iendents,  and  of  hospital- 
ized patients  in  VA  hospitals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  a 
chronology  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board 
compiled  by  Mr.  Bernard  Postal  that  de- 
scribes more  fully  the  activities  of  Jewish 
Welfare  Board  over  the  past  50  years, 
and  a  letter  of  ounmendatlon  fnan 
President  Johnson  in  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

Putt  Ykabb  of  JWB — A  Chbonoloot 
(CompUed  by  Bernard  Postal) 

IBIT 

JWB  Organised  in  New  York  Olty,  ApiU  9, 
to  Serve  Religious  and  Welfare  Needs  of  Jew- 
ish Military  PMsunnel  in  World  War  I:  Con- 
ference ConMbed  by  National  CouncU  of 
YMHAs  and  Kindred  Societies  Names  Dr. 
Cyrus  Adler  President  and  Samuel  Ooldsmlth 
Secretary. 

U.S.  Government  Cwnmlswlon  on  Training 
Camp  Activities  Names  JWB  As  Jewlab  Com- 
munity's Instnunent  for  Serving  Military: 
JWB  Begins  Recruiting  Rabbis  as  Chaplains 
and  Hundreds  of  Pleld  Workers. 

Conunlaslonlng  of  Jewish  Chaplains  Au- 
thorized by  Congress  at  JWB's  Behcet. 

Col.  Harry  Cutler  Succeeds  Dr.  Adler  As 
JWB  President  (July  1). 

Chester  J.  Teller  Named  Executive  Director 
(Nov.  1), 

lata 

JWB  Opena  Servicemen's  Centers  for  Jew- 
ish Soldiers  at  Domestic  and  Overseas  Poste, 
Making  Extensive  Use  of  YM-TWHA  Build- 
ings. 

JWB  Becomes  Part  of  United  War  Work 
Campaign. 

200  Jewish  Communities  Organlaed  for  War 
Service. 

National  Association  of  Jevrlsb  Center 
Workers  Pounded,  with  Aaron  Boblson  as 
Plrst  President. 

isxs 

Registration  and  Identifloatlon  of  Jewish 
War  Oravee  Overseas  Underteken  by  JWB. 

Welfare  Needs  of  DemoblUaed  Servicemen 
Handled  by  JWB. 

Harry  L.  Olucksman  Appointed  Executive 
Director. 

leao 

War  Departmente  Asks  JWB  to  Continue 
Morale  Services  for  Peacetime  Military. 
issi 

Merger  with  National  Council  of  TMHAs 
and  Kindred  Societies.  Founded  In  1918 
Makea  JWB  National  Association  of  Ts  and 
Centers  and  Agency  for  Serving  Jews  in  Mili- 
tary as  of  July  1. 

New  England.  New  Jersey,  New  York  8tete 
and  Pennsylvania  Federations  of  YM- 
YWBAs  and  MetropoUtan  N.Y.  Iisagua  of 
Jewlab  Community  Associations,  All  Aata- 
dating  JWB,  Beoooia  Part  of  New  Orguilaa- 
tlon. 

Judge  Irving  Lehman  Elected  Prealdant. 

Commtinlty  Studies  and  Building  Fund 
Campaigns  Undertaken  for  New  Canters. 

First  Training  Course  for  Center  Workers 
Established. 

isn 

JWB  Begins  Intensive  ProgramnUng  Serv- 
ices to  Centers:  Lecture  Bureau  Organised 
and  Jewish  Center  Quartatly  Launcaiad. 

BuUdlng  Bureau  Estebllshad  for  Cantars. 


ISSS 


Jewish  Welfare  Trust  Created  from  Surplus 
of  World  War  I  Funds. 
Field  Service  to  Centers  Inltlatad. 

18S4 

JWB  Servicemen's  Club  Opened  In  Hawaii. 

Welfare  and  Religious  Services  Extended  to 
Oanal  Zone. 

JWB  Helps  Create  Graduate  School  for 
Jewish  Social  Work. 

lets 

President  Coolldge  Joins  JWB  Leaders  In 
Laying  Cornerstone  of  Waablngton,  D.O. 
Center. 

Veterana  Administration  Recognlaes  JWB 
as  Agency  to  Present  Claims  at  Jewish  Vet- 
erans. 

Report  47  New  Center  BiUldlngs  Opened 
Since  End  of  War,  Bringing  Total  to  lao. 

ISSS 

Religious  and  Welfare  Services  Extended  to 
Citizens  Military  Training  Camps. 

JWB  Cooperates  with  American  Battle 
Monimients  Commission  In  Marking  Jewlab 
War  Oraves. 

ISSV 

Convene  First  Training  Institute  for  Center 
Workers. 

ists 

JWB  Joins  AJLU.  and  VS.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee as  Representative  of  Jewlab  Com- 
munity in  Amateur  Sports. 

JWB  Rep<n-te  Centers  Employ  136  FuU- 
Tlme  Profeeslonal  Workers. 

lets 

Centers  Become  Rallying  Polnte  for  Proteste 
Against  Arab  Rlote  In  Palestine. 

Stock  Market  Crash  Brings  to  Halt  Decada 
of  New  Center  Btilldlng  Construction. 

1S30- 

Natlonal  JWB  Conference  Maps  Emsrgency 
Economies  In  Center  Opersttons. 

JWB  Helps  Form  National  Conference  on 
Jewlab  Employment. 

lasi 

Centers  Turn  to  JWB  for  Ouldance  In 
Coping  with  Depression  Problems. 

JWB  Salon  In  P^ishlng  World  War  I  Me- 
morial Hall  In  Paris  Dedicated. 


less 


for    Centers 


Day     Camp     Programming 
Launched  by  JWB. 

First  National  Center  Basketball  Tourna- 
ment and  Air  Mall  Track  Meet  Held. 

JWB  Joins  President  Hoover's  Welfare  and 
Relief  Mobilisation. 

JWB  Organizes  American  Team  for  first 
Maocabiad  In  Paleatlne. 

ISSS 

JWB  Helps  Launch  MoblHiatlon  for  Hu- 
man Needs  Under  NBA. 

Religious  and  Welfare  Sarvicas  Bxtendad 
to  Jewish  Youth  In  CCC  Campa. 

National  Recreatloa  Prognms  for  ITasnk- 
ployad  Backed  by  JWB. 

1SS4 

Department  of  Health  Educatioo  and 
Oamplng  BstabUahad;  JWB  BoMa  FliBt  Camp 
Counselors  Training  Oourse. 

Nationwida  Begional  Jewish  Youtt  Balllas 
Conducted  by  Centers  aad  JWB  for  Laadsr- 
shlp  IValalng. 


lass 


>f?     U;!U  J    il' 


JWB  and  Centers  Organise  Amaileaa  Team 
for  Palastlna  Maocablatf . 

ISSS 

JWB  Lsads  Flgbta  to  Kaap  VS.  Out  of 
Nazi-Controlled  Berlin  OlympAo  Ouaea. 

PanonaM  Dapartmaat  Is  Orgaaiaed. 

Padflo  Coast  Ceaters  Orgaalas  JWB  Wsat- 
dra  Aaaoolatloa. 

leav 

Kxpanrttng  Oaatar  Movemaat  Pays  IHbiite 
to  JWB  oa  aoth  Aaalveraary  at  Annual  Ooa- 
vantlon. 


12030 
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Jum  1,  19^ 


JWB  Bpm  Oaatan  to  Aid  In  AdlTHtOMnt 
o<  B4tfugeM  from  mtUrtan. 

JWB  Halpa  OrfanlM  If »tloiua  J^wtah  Oom- 
mlttoe  on  Scouting. 

Loula  Kraft  Muaed  Kx«euttT«  DlrectcK'. 
Ailoptlon  of  Moblimtlon  Day  Plan  Pnwnt 
JWB  for  Wartlma  Bole. 
Mldvaat  Sactlon  of  JWB  FoondwL 

IMO 

War  Dqwrtment  BealBrms  JWB  Bola  aa 
OIBclal  BepraaantattT*  of  Jewlab  Coaununltr 
In  Serving  Military. 

ItaMnded  Oommlttee  on  Army  and  Navy 
BeMgtoua  AcUvlttea  Beglna  Becrultlng  Jewiah 
Chaplains  to  Iteet  Mounting  Needs  of  Armed 
yprcea. 

JWB  Armed  Services  Workers  Begin  Or- 
ganliilng  Local  ConuniuUtles. 

Jewlsb  Community  Center  Program  Aids 
la  Launched. 

Frank  L.  WeU  Bected  President. 

1941 

JWB  Becomes  Pounder  Member  of  TTSO. 

Hundreds  of  Jewlsb  Communities  Mobilise 
'or  War  Servloe  Under  JWB  Banner. 

JWB  Olven  ResponslbUlty  for  ComnlllnK 
Record  of  Jewish  MUltary  PartlclpatlonL 
_  f}*"*  B«l»tlona  Program  Undertaken  to 
mtarpret  American  Jewry's  War  Role. 

teganlaatlon  of  Jewish  Community  Center 
2?^°  Spurs  Service  to  Center  Pleld 
President  Rooeevelt  Lauds  JWB  on  asth 
Anmversary  for  Service  to  Nation  and  Com- 
munities. 

Wnnen's  Organisations'  Division  Created 
for  War  Service. 

JWB  Begins  Overseas  Operations  for 
Armed  Foroee. 

JWB  Helps  Bstabllsh  AssocUted  Youth 
Serving   Organlaatlons,   AUlance   of   6   Na- 

5^  ^fS*^**'  *°  *^P  ^°^^  AcUon  on 
south  Needs. 

I»4S 

JWB  Serves  MUltary  on  S  ContlnenU  Thru 
munlty  Oroupe. 
Chiglalns.  Field  Workers.  U80  and  Oom- 

JWB  Becomee  Constituent  of  Greater  New 
York  United  Jewish  Appeal. 

1M4 


ia«T 

"Jaaowsky  Beport"  Calls  for  stressing 
Jewish  Ooals  and  Programs  of  Centers; 
Adoption  of  JWB  Survey  Recommendations 
Ushers  in  New  Bra  for  Center  Movement. 

"Americans  In  World  War  n,"  Story  of 
Jewish  War-Time  Heroism,  by  Dr.  Samuel  O. 
Kohsand  I.  Kaufttian,  Published  by  JWB. 

JWB  Joins  In  Creating  Training  Bureau 
for  Jewish  CommuxuU  Servloe. 

Adopt  Agreement  on  Mutual  Objecttves  of 
Center  Work  and  Jewish  Education. 

Jewish  Music  Council  Sponsors  Interna- 
tional OompeUtton  for  New  Compositions. 

8.  D.  OershovllB  Named  Bucuttve  Director 
as  Kraft  Retires. 

1S4S 


Jewish  Chaplains  at  Side  of  OIs  as  Buro- 
paan  Invasion  Begins. 

■atowShlJd.  ^™^    *™*    "'^    Committees 
JWB   Becomes  Sponsor  of  Jewish   Book 

CounoU  of  America.  ^^ 

Southern  Section  of  JWB  Is  Organised. 
USO-JWB    Prognuna    for    MUltary    Help 

Oenerate  Jewish  Activities  In  SmaU  Jewlah 

Ooaununltlea.  «wi»a 

1S4S  -^ 

^*^"'"»  "nd  Finds  JWB  Serving  in  588  Oom- 

2^?^"^  .•*  ***  "^  Operations:  811 
Jewish  Chaplains  on  Duty. 

JWB  Organlsss  National  Jewish  Musio 
CounoU  and  Laimches  Jewlah  Music  Ftetival 

Indjyendent  Survey  of  JWB  to  Guide  Post- 
war Programing  and  Servloe  Gets  Under 
Way.  with  Dr.  Salo  W.  Baron  as  Bsad  of 
Survey  Oommlsslon  and  Dr.  Oscar  I.  Janow- 
•ky  as  Sorvey  OlNotor.  ^^ 

Jewish  ChaphOns  Aid  Ubarated  CoBom- 
tration  Camp  Survlvon. 

^^MJk-^jmgve  ui  creating  World 

Woman-a  Osantaations'  Divisioa  Launohes 
8«r*»>a»Boqrital  Program. 

JWB  Circle  Is  Bom   as  Jewlah  Cantar 
Quarterly  Suspends  Publication. 
qI^ml*  '******  ^''•WPI^W  aarrloa  la 


statement  of  Prlnclplee  on  Jewish  Com- 
mimlty  Center  Purpoaes  Adopted. 

Beginning  of  Postwar  Center  BuUdlng 
Bo^m  Calls  for  Expanded  JWB  Services. 

JWB  Becomes  Sponsor  of  American  Jewish 
Historical  Society. 

Kraft  Does  to  Israel  During  Arab  Siege  to 
Set  up  Jerusalem  YMHA. 

JWB  Takes  Place  In  Reconstituted  USO  as 
New  Selective  Service  Act  Becomes  Law. 

National  Jewish  Youth  Conference  ^>und- 
ed  Under  JWB  Auspices. 

Centers  Become  Focal  PoUMl  of  Commu- 
nity Celebrations  Hailing  BUMk  of  Stete  of 
Israel. 

1»4» 

Center  and  Synagogue  Relationships  Ex- 
plored by  JWB  and  Synagogue  Council  of 
America. 

First  Jewlah  History  Week  Is  Observed. 

89  Conmiunlttes  Engaged  In  New  Center 
Building  Program  Get  JWB  Aid. 

JWB  joins  Veterans  Administration  Vol- 
untary Service  Program. 

IBSO 

Korean  War  Finds  JWB  Ready  as  TTuman 
Proclaims  National  Emergency. 

Rabbis  Vote  SelX-Impoeed  Draft  to  Recruit 
Military  Chaplains. 

JWB  Helps  Form  Associated  Services  for 
Armed  Forces  as  USO  Deactivates. 

Jerusalem  YM-YWHA  Optnwl  as  First 
Center  In  Israel. 

Irving  Edison  Elected  President  as  Ftank 
L.  WeU  Retires. 

JWB  Creates  Frank  L.  WeU  Avrards  In  Its 
Three  Areas  of  Service. 

lesi 

President  Truman  Tells  JWB  "Morale  is 
Yoxir  Job,  Keep  It  Upr* 

USO  Called  Back  Into  Servloe  With  JWB 
Representing  Jewish  Community. 

Center  Programs  For  Aged  Expand  Under 
JWB  Impetus. 

xaaa 

Jewish  Chaplains  Serve  HerolcaUy  in 
Korea. 

Spirit  of  JWB  Survey  Recommendations 
Held  Carried  Out  6  Years  After  Adoption. 

First  JWB  Year  Book  la  Issued. 

New  GI  Haggadah  Published  by  Chap- 
laincy Commission. 

JWB  Helps  Create  CouncU  on  Social  Work 
Education. 

American  Jewish  Historical  Society  Be- 
oomsa  Independent  Society. 

itss 

JWB  ^lonsors  Observance  of  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center  Centennial. 

Nationwide  Drive  to  Recruit  Center  Work- 
ers launched  by  JWB. 

JWB  Servicemen's  Club  Opens  in  Tokyo. 

F^ord  Foundation  Grant  Helpa  lYaln  Euro- 
pean Center  Workers  in  UA 

ias4 

JWB  Program  Seaouroes  Used  in  American 
Jewlah  Taroantenary  Celebration. 

Fiaaidant  Biaenhower  Urgea  JWB  to  Main- 
tain Morale  Servloea  to  MUltary. 


First  Book  on  Center  Practice  Publldi^ 
by  NAJCW  and  JWB.  ^^ 

Create  Commission  on  Center-FMerattuB 
Belattonahlps. 

Gharlea  Aaron  Elected  President. 

ISSS 

Religious  School  Curriculum  for  Ola'  chll- 
dren  Published  by  Chaplaincy  CommiasloiL 

JWB  Center  Presidents'  Club  Is  Organised. 

First  JCC  in  Parts  Headed  by  JWB-Tralnai 
Worker.  ^^ 

ItM 

18  Community  Studlee  on  New  Cent«r 
Needs  Completed.  Initiated  or  Planned  A 
Similar  Number  Having  Been  Made  Each 
Year  Since  End  of  World  War  n. 

Prealdent  Elsenhower  Halls  JWB  Role  in 
BuUdlng  Good  Cltisenshlp. 

JWB  Associates  Is  Launched. 

ISST 

Personnel  at  Newly-Opened  MUsUe  Bases 
Get  JWB  Morale  Servlcee. 

Expand  Scholarship  Program  for  Qualified 
Young  People  Seeking  Careers  In  Center 
Work. 

National  Jewish  Writers  Conference  Spon- 
sored by  Jewlsb  Book  CouncU. 

PubUo  Affairs  Activity  in  Centers  Spurted 
by  JWB  National  Institute  on  Citizenship 
Participation. 

isss 

Sabbath  Programming  PoUcy  for  Centers 
Is  Adopted. 

Jewish  Chaplains  on  Scene  as  Middle  last 
Crisis  Erupts. 

First  PubUc  Affairs  Resolutions  Approved 
by  JWB. 

Hold  FamUy  Progranunlng  Institute  for 
Centers. 

Approve  Code  to  Promote  Center-FMers- 
tion  Ties. 

Lloyd  W.  Dlnkelsplel  Elected  President. 
itss 

Jewish  Valuee  In  Center  Programming  Ap- 
praised at  JWB  Conference.  „ 

Chaplaincy  Conmilsslon  Prepares  Jewlah 
Section  In  Trt-Falth  Hynmal. 

First  NatloxuU  Training  Institute  Held  for 
Center  Women  Leaders. 

S(domon  Lltt  Elected  President  on  Death 
of  Lloyd  W.  Dlnkelsplel. 

Broadened  Scope  of  Center  Day  Camping 
Recorded  at  JWB  Consultation. 

19S0 

Centers  Assume  Role  In  JWB  Financing 
With  Adoption  of  FUr  Share  Plan  at  JWB 
Biennial. 

JWB  Joins  Council  of  Cultural  Agencies. 

Sanford  Solender  Named  Executive  Vloe- 
Prealdent  On  Death  of  S.  D.  Gershovltx. 

JWB  Takea  Active  Role  In  White  Houae 
Conference  on  ChUdren  and  Youth. 

isei 

Launch  Broad  Rei^ipraisal  of  JWB  Strue- 
ture  and  Services. 

Findings  of  JWB  Study  on  Teenagers  B 
PuUlahed. 

Chaplaincy  Commission  Conducts  lisader- 
ship  Training  Projects  at  MlUtary  Bases. 

New  MUltary  BuUdup  Spurs  CaU  for  MkM 
Jewlah  Chaplains  and  JWB  Service. 

National  PubUc  Affairs  Committee  Brtsb- 
llshed. 

JWB  Participates  In  White  House  Oonfer- 
enoeon  Aging. 

88  New  Centers  Erected  Since  End  of  Wsr 
Cost  880,000,000,  JWB  Year  Book  Reports. 

S.  D.  Gershovlts  Memorial  Young  Adult 
Research  Projaot  Started. 

issa 

Major  JWB  Structural  and  Service  CbaagM 
Begin  as  Ba^ipralsal  R^iort  U  Adopted. 

Mark  Centennial  of  Jevriah  MUltary  Cbsp- 
lainoy. 

Cuban  Orlala  Brings  Swift  JWB  MoWUaa- 


Form  National 
loe  on  Omtar 


June  1,  1966 

JWB  Alda  Canadian  Ys  to 
OouneU. 

Convene  Nattonal  Ooofi 
yngranunlng  in  the  Arts. 

i»es 

JWB  co-sponsors  with  vijCW  Historic 
Ukewood  Conference  on  Neir  Directions  in 
American  and  Jewlah  life  at  4  Their  Inspect 
OB  Center  Work.  , 

JWB  Research  Center  Bstfnllshed  in  Co 
operation  With  NAJCW. 

Domestic  Peace  Corps  an^  VS.  Cultural 
Arts  Program  Endorsed  by  JWB. 

Dedicate  Air  Force  Academ)r  Jewish  Chapel 
Ifulpped  Thru  JWB  Efforts. 

JWB  Enunciates  Supporttve  Position  on 
avU  Rights  and  Urgee  Centef  to  FoUow  Suit. 

Ugscy  and  Endowment  Ffiyid  Created  by 
JWB.  J 

Oonaolldation  of  Begiom^  Center  and 
Anned  Service  Work  Begins,    j 

JWB  Joins  In  Obeervance  o  d  aoth  Annlver- 
isry  of  Warsaw  Ghetto  Bevol  I 
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ProKsted 


Soviet  Anti-Semitism 

Crash    Program     for 
Workers  Gets  Under  Way 

Findings  of  JWB  Young  Ac^t 
PubUc. 

JWB  Canal   Zone   Center 
Ttom  Panama  Riots. 

Foundation  Grants  Back 
and  Scholarship  Programs. 

Jewish  Chaplain  and  JWB 
Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  Says 
EoTich  American  Life. 

around  Broken  for 

Florence  O.  Heller  Elected 
Prealdent  of  JWB 


JV^B 


Jerusalem 


less 


5-Tear  Research  Project  Gat  Up  by  JWB 
and  Brandeis  University. 

JWB,  HiUel  and  CJFWF  Joii  ilForces  In  Con- 
terence  on  Jewish  Young  Adt  Its. 

launch  Two-Way  Exchane  e^  Program  Be- 
tween VS.  and  IsraeU  Social  Workers  aa  as 
American  JCC  Workers  Attend  Training 
Seminar  in  Israel  and  Israc^  Workers  Are 
Placed  in  American  Centers. 

Jewish  Chaplain  Aids  Woithded  as  Crisis 
fcnpts  in  Dominican  Republ^. 

JWB  Leaders  Participate  liJMeetings  With 
loropean  Center  Leaders.       I 

Two  More  Jewish  Chaplalnal  lleach  Vietnam 
«  JWB  Takes  Stepa  to  Meet  Increased  Needa 
of  lliutary  Personnel  Resulting  from  Grow- 
hig  Vietnam  CrlsU.  I 

First  National  Teenage  Ttafcilng  Institute 
Convened  by  JWB.  ' 


by  JWB. 
Center 


Reciting 

Study  Made 

^ds  Refugees 

^VB  Recruiting 

l^uppUes  Reach 

and  Centers 


YM-YWHA. 
First  Woman 


laes 


Louis  Stem  Elected 
Mrs.  Florence  O.  Heller. 

Adopt  New  Program  to 
•ilncy  a  Career  Service. 

lavanburg-Comer  House 
Spur  Recruitment  of  Center 

Tear-Long  Celebration  of 
nlversary  Begins. 


ben  hip 
ard  t^ 


THxW^ 
Washington, 

Fifty  years  of  exceptional 
have  earned  for  the  member 
tlooal  Jewish  Welfare  Board 
of  a  grateful  country. 

Ilirough  your  many 

munlty  Centers  and  Young 
Women's    Hebrew 
iMped  people  of  aU  ages 
foUUlment  through  the 
laiBQre  time. 

Tou  have  suoceaifuUy 
?"<«•  of  Jewlah  military  p^— 
■N  veterans  and  their  »mw"|' 

Tour  expanding  program 
JWtt  coooam  to  prapar*  om 


Presldfli^t  on  Death  of 
Mal^  Jewlah  Chap- 


ews  Grant  to 
kers. 
'a  80th  An- 


HOVBB, 

23, 1968. 
ipubllc  service 
p  of  the  Na- 
admiratloa 


JM  ^Tch 


afflUat<i« 
MbCi 

Assodatic  M, 


ne  a^ieve  < 
oonalniottTa 


Jewlah  Coin- 
's and  Young 
you    have 
ive  creative 
at 


ad^»lnlBtared  the 
hospital- 


pubUe  affairs, 
lyouth  for  f»- 


sponslble  cittwenship  and  your  oatmnitoMnt 
to  human  dignl^  vividly  reOeot  your  dedi- 
cation to  the  kind  at  aoelety  for  which  we  are 
aU  striving. 

By  enhancing  the  quaUty  of  Jewlah  life 
in  America  you  contribute  to  the  general 
progress  and  vltaUty  of  this  nation. 

I  am  happy  to  extend  my  congratulations 
upon  your  Golden  Aimlversary  of  conspicu- 
ous aooompliahmMita. 

Lthdom  B.  Johmsok. 


SCHOOL  MTT.K  AND  SCHOOL  LDNCH 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Nicholson,  director  of  school  cafeterias 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  which  again 
stresses  the  great  need  for  the  restora- 
Uaa  and  continuation  of  the  national 
school  lunch  program  and  the  special 
milk  program.  Mr.  Nicholson  clearly 
states  the  great  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram in  Baltimore  City  where  "many 
hundreds  of  children  depend  upon  the 
school  lunch  for  their  only  sound  and 
nutritional  sustenance  each  day." 

He  also  expressed,  the  belief  that  "of 
all  of  the  Federal  monies  that  are  spent. 
the  Federal  Government  gets  more  out  ot 
each  and  every  dollar  spent  in  these  pro- 
gramis  than  any  other  program  twice 
their  magnitude." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Nicholson's  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  as 
follows: 

Baltxicokx  Public  Scbools, 
Baltimore  Mi.,  March  31, 196$. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttdimgs, 
Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

Deab  Bknatob  Trmifaa:  There  has  been 
much  Information  In  the  papers  and  frtnn 
other  sources  concerning  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  reduce  the  federal  assistance  for  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program,  and  Special 
Milk  Program. 

At  the  outset,  this  is  a  very  serious  and 
imsatlsfactory  turn  of  events  for  these  ex- 
ceUent  and  well-conducted  programs.  Of  aU 
of  the  federal  monies  that  are  spent.  It  is 
my  beUef  that  the  Federal  Government  gets 
more  out  of  ecu;h  and  every  dollar  spent  in 
these  programs  than  from  any  other  pro- 
grams twice  their  magnitude.  ' 

Feeding  school  children  on  the  vaat  scale 
that  has  been  attempted  through  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Program  Is  relatively 
new.  The  first  program  was  founded  In  1863 
by  the  ChUdren's  Aid  Society  In  New  York. 
Since  then,  and  imtil  1946,  the  program  was 
sporadic,  badly  organized,  and  in  only  a  few 
Instances  was  It  very  effective.  In  1S46,  the 
Federal  Government  moved  In  and  organised 
one  of  the  finest  programs  In  Its  history. 
The  progress  of  the  program  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. The  general  health  of  the  chUdren 
certainly  has  ahown  this  In  many,  many  in- 
stances. In  Baltimore  City,  many  hundreds 
of  children  depend  upon  the  School  Limch 
for  their  only  sound  and  nutritional  sub- 
sistence each  day.  The  participation  in  the 
Type  A  Lunch  In  Baltimore  City  within  the 
last  eight  yesrs  has  increased  over  100%. 
Approximately,  SO.OOO  ChUdren  purchase  the 
Type  A  Lunch  each  day. 

If  the  financial  and  the  exceUent  com- 
modity asslstanoe  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment are  disturbed,  many  chUdren  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  afford  the  luni^es  and 
milk  that  wlU  neoessarUy  have  to  be  served 
tB  th*  Bahoois  ftiarglng  prises  tliat  must 


reoover  the  cost.  Therefore,  your  Intersst 
and  backing  In  promoting  the  ooiitinuaace 
of  thla  very  fine  Lunch  and  Milk  Program 
carried  on  under  the  National  School  Luneh 
Act  would  be  numt  appreciated  by  thousands 
at  ChUdren  In  tha  olty  of  Baltimore. 

Your  mterast  in  this  plea  wlU  be  most 
i4>preclated. 

Slnoerely  yours, 

BoBsaT  H.  Nicholson. 
JMreetor.  School  Cafeterku. 


THE  CONTAINMENT  OF  IDEAS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
1965  Pulitzer  Prize  for  distinguished  edi- 
torial writing  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Robert 
Lasch,  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-IXspatch. 
Mr.  Lasch  lias  long  been  a  leading  edito- 
rial writer  on  the  staff  of  one  of  the  coun- 
try's finest  newspapers,  and  he  Justly  de- 
serves the  public  recognition  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize.  In  the  award,  three  edi- 
torials were  cited:  from  the  January  17, 
November  26,  and  December  19  editions 
of  the  Post-Dispatch.  These  are  indeed 
exceptional  editorials,  and  I  would  like 
to  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  them.  Entitled  respectively  "The 
Containment  of  Ideas."  "A  Question  of 
Aims  in  Vietnam,"  and  "All  Over  Again 
With  China."  they  speak  with  extraordi- 
nary cogency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
ttiree  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Louis   (Mo.)    Post-Dlspatolt. 

Jan.  17. 19861 

TKx  CoMTAnncENT  or  Iokas 

Coming  events  In  South  Viet  Nam  promise 
for  many  Americans  a  profound  psychological 
shock,  which  a  foreslghted  AdnUnletration 
would  be  prepared  to  offset.  When  the  day 
conxes  fc«-  American  forces  to  leave  Viet  Nam 
after  10  years  of  vain  effort  to  buUd  an  antl- 
Oommunlst  bastion  there,  not  only  wlU  our 
national  pride  be  hurt,  but  some  basic  as- 
sumptions of  oiu-  postwar  foreign  poUcy  wlU 
be  caUed  Into  question.  As  fresh  t>i»»^irtng  ts 
always  more  painful  than  mouthing  ahibbo^ 
leths,  this  Is  going  to  cause  a  certain  degree 
of  anguish. 

Unpleasant  as  It  may  be,  the  time  for  re- 
appraisal has  come,  and  thou^tful  Ameri- 
cans should  resolve  to  be  realistic  about  it. 
The  first  step  is  to  cast  off  the  Illusion  ot 
onmlpqtence,  under  the  speU  of  which  many 
of  ua  have  for  years  assumed  that  our  mis- 
sion In  the  world  is  to  contain,  roll  back, 
deatroy  or  otherwise  combat  Communism. 

After  World  War  n.  the  Soviet  Union 
aought  to  expand  Its  national  power  wher- 
ever possible.  The  United  Stataa,  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  worid,  waa  thoroughly 
Justified  in  undertaking  to  """tnln  that 
thrust,  and  It  was  contained.  Only  where 
the  Red  Army  stood  on  land  taken  from  the 
Nazis — which  Is  to  say,  only  In  Bastem  Eu- 
rope—were  the  Russians  able  to  In^xise  their 
national  wUl  on  other  peoplea;  and  the  pas- 
sage of  time  has  Indloatsd  that  even  there, 
subjugation  Is  most  likely  temporary.  Na- 
tional identities  have  survived  and  are  pcr- 
slstentty  asserting  tbsmselves.  Thsrs  oould 
be  no  better  evidence  that  the  Ootnmunlsts 
are  not  going  to  nils  the  world,  and  neither 
are  we.  Asi^tlons  for  independence,  sslf- 
reapect  and  self-government  are  too  uni- 
versal and  too  poiperful  to  bs  subdusd  by 
any  idetiogy. 

Z&  the  meanttme.  howsvsr,  AmsrVan  pol- 
lejr  laeresslngiy  has  taodsd  to  eonfuss  tli* 
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I  of  niiMltii  (ud  laXm  ChlMM) 

c  with   tlM  oaotalBBMnt  at 

Wc  uiMtartook  to  Apply  Che 

NVRiprtM*  to  a  nXloiMtf  poiMr 

-tlM  BBtbods  flC  dtpbMiMtle  bmumu- 

Var,  •niMd  noafwuKiMton  aad  In  wim  mm* 
WW  ItMtf— ta  a  rMla  wb«M  tliay  wb  totelly 
tnaffMtlT*.  Communlam  m  an  Ul«a  oannoC 
be  oontalnwt  by  raoli  matlKxto.  bat  only  by 
abettor  IdM. 

It  to  not  Uw  Aaaettoaa  fonottofi  to  combat 
rercdutlon  areryvhare — to  ataiid  aa  the  unl- 
▼eraal.  aU-embmeliic  gnawUaii  of  tbe  atatua 
quo.  Tlito  to  aa  odd  rola.  by  tbe  way.  to  be 
thnwt  1900  a  naMoii  tlia*  «m  tta^  born  at 
revolutlaQ  tow  tbM  two  eaoturtea  i«o. 
Mora  important,  U  to  a  roto  tli«t  Itoa  beyond 
the  oapabtutlaa  oS  any  a«tUia.  Ouuage  to 
tbe  law  o<  me.  6oolal  diaace  wlU  aometlmea 
take  revoluttoaary  forata  la  aome  oouairlea, 
no  matter  what  the  Valted  Btatea  or  any 
other  na«loo  thlnka  ahoo*  It.  A  wtoa  fbrelfn 
policy  begina  with  reoognltkw  of  thto  faot. 
American  foreign  policy  to  In  deep  trouble 
In  Africa.  In  AaU,  In  Latin  America  preclaely 
becauae  we  have  let  oazaelvee  be  poahed  Into 
a  counter-revolutionary  poature.  Whererar 
oppreeaed  maane  atruggle  toward  a  better 
life  mlUlona  of  pereona  look  vpoa  the  xmtted 
Statee  aa  their  natural  enemy,  which  meana 
tlutt  they  Inevitably  look  elaewhere  for 
frienda. 

Ours  to  not  a  revolutionary  society,  and  we 
•hould  not  try  to  behave  aa  If  It  were.  But 
we  can  behave  like  a  mature  nation  which 
knowB  that  It  haa  no  right  and  no  power  to 
decide  for  the  people  of  Cuba.  Viet  Nam  or 
central  AfMoa  what  form  of  revolution  they 
ahould  have.  We  can  behave  like  a  nattoo 
which  to  prq^ared  to  aooept  ohuge.  even  In 
forma  unpalatable  to  It,  and  to  ready  to  work 
with  peoplee  of  any  pcrilttoal  faith  for  a 
peaoeful  world  ot  dlveralty. 

It  to  often  eald  that  we  muat  bang  on  In 
Viet  Nam.  even  to  the  point  of  an  eecaUted 
war.  becauae  the  effeota  of  defeat  there  would 
be  eo  damaging  elaewhere  In  AaU  and  Africa, 
unfortunately  It  to  true  that  If  we  got 
thrown  out  of  Viet  Nam,  mllllona  of  peopto 
would  be  delighted.  That  to  one  reaaon  why 
our  Government  would  be  wtoe  to  encourage 
a  political  settlement  through  negotiation 
before  we  are  thrown  out — unlnea  It  to  al- 
ready too  late.  Whatever  happena  In  Saigon, 
however,  the  American  eauae  will  not  be  dam- 
aged thereby  half  ao  much  aa  It  to  already 
being  damaged  by  the  growing  conviction 
that  oar  power  and  Influence  are  dedicated 
to  the  Mippreaelon  of  eodal  revolution  axtd 
political  change  wherever  they  occvx. 

We  ahall  Improve  our  poslUon  with  the 
developing  natlona  and  the  world  at  Uurge  not 
by  proving  that  we  can  wage  endleee  war  In 
Viet  Nam,  bat  by  showing,  throagh  actual 
conduct,  that  the  CIA  to  not  enfkanchtoed  to 
awagger  around  the  world  aetUng  up  govem- 
menta  and  knocking  them  down;  that  we  do 
not  undertake  to  dictate  the  form  and  pace 
of  poUttoal  change  anywhere:  that  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  revolutlone  even  when  we 
do  not  approve  of  them;  and  that  we  have 
enough  faith  In  the  Ideaa  of  freedom  to  en- 
truat  to  them,  rather  than  to  anas,  the  task 
of  containing  the  Meaa  ot  Oommuntom. 

IVMm  the  St.  Louto   (lio.)   Foet^Dtopatah. 

Nov.  36.  1»«S] 

A  Quaaiiuir  or  Ansa  nr  Viar  Nam 

n  to  now  four  montha  alnce  Preatdent 
(Ibhnaon  announced  to  tbe  country  a  gnat 
bolldup  of  gronad  troepa  ta  Vlel  Nhb. 

iialor  engagameata  have  been  fought,  vaat 
<WMi€—  «f  bombe  dropped,  thowantto  oT 
•MMyeMoaNlea  reported,  yet  we  are  toM  the 
Vie*  Oaof  aad  North  Vlel  "-mm  an 
auBMreva  than  ever.    TneiHaMj. 
to  nKwatlag  lor  even  men  ftmerta 
ami  ena  ■•*»  hoahas  the  BOltMy  aad  ita 

elM|ua  «m  atMlalM  at  tt ' 

Banot  itaalf. 


June  i,  1969 


Befon  yet  one  mora  fatal  atep  to  taken, 
a  review  of  Uie  national  objectlvee  would  be 
In  order.  In  July  the  Presldeat  »i««iii«^  the 
aUUtary  objective  aa  a  limited  one:  *to  con- 
vince the  CoouBuatota  that  we  cannot  be 
defeated  by  force  of  arma."  How  long  doea 
It  take  to  eetabUah  that  poatulate?  We 
would  aay  that  U  It  haa  aot  been  eetabllahad 
by  now  then  another  atage  of  eaoalatlon  wlU 
not  do  It.  The  Viet  Cong's  mooeoon  of- 
fensive haa  been  stopped  and  some  Hin«t<>^ 
gains  reported  from  Saigon.  A  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  war  can  be  JuaUfled  only  by 
abanrtmung  the  stated  ohjecttve  and  adopt- 
ing another.  If  that  to  going  to  be  done,  the 
Preeldent  haa  a  solemn  duty  to  tell  the  peo- 
ple Why. 

In  July  the  President  declared  our  aeoond 
objective  to  be  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
oonfUct;  we  stood  ready,  be  said,  "to  begin 
unconditional  discussions  with  any  govern- 
ment at  any  place  at  any  time."  But  as  our 
mUltary  poeltlon  haa  strengthened,  the  out- 
llnee  of  the  settlement  we  would  be  willing 
to  accept  have  hardened  to  the  point  where 
then  to  Uttle  vtotble  Incentive  for  the  adrer- 
aary  to  negoUate.  Waahlngton  poUcy  mak- 
ers now  Inatot  that  a  settlement  miut  bar 
any  poUtlcal  aUtus  or  territorial  base  for  the 
National  liberation  Front,  which  meana 
simply  that  tbe  Viet  Cong  must  accept  total 
defeat  and  melt  away. 

Under  theee  conditions  It  to  surely  no  mys- 
tery that  the  Communists  ahow  little  present 
disposition  to  "come  to  the  table." 

Preeldent  Johnson  In  July  spoke  vaguely 
of  a  settlement  carrying  out  the  purpoeee  of 
the  1954  Geneva  agreementa.  which  were 
baaed  upon  the  concept  of  a  mlUtarUy  neu- 
tral Southeast  AsU  aUled  to  neither  the  Com- 
mimtota  nor  the  Weet.  But  at  other  times 
he  eeema  to  be  pursuing  a  quite  dlfleient 
objective— the  unilateral  eatabltohment  of  a 
puppet  sute  of  South  Viet  Nam  xmder  Amer- 
ican mlUtary  protectton  If  not  outright  oc- 
cupation. 

The  nature  of  tbe  long-term  American  ob- 
jective In  Viet  Nam  thus  to  the  key  to  peace 
<*  w*r-  If  It  to  to  set  up  a  neutral  buffer 
■one  In  Southeast  Asia— which  In  our  opin- 
ion would  best  serve  the  national  Inteieat. 
Improve  our  relations  with  the  ez-colonlal 
world,  comply  with  International  agnementa 
and  offer  the  best  barrier  to  Chinese  naUonal 
ezpu^on— than  a  peaoeful  aoiutlon  ahould 
be  poaalble.  If  the  objective  la.  Instead,  to 
malntato  a  military  baae  on  the  mainland 
of  Southeast  AaU,  to  aet  up  a  forward  poel- 
tlon Intended  to  contain  China  not  through 
the  forces  of  Indigenous  natlonallam  but  by 
our  own  military  power,  then  we  are  not 
likely  to  gain  our  enda  by  negotiation. 

Tbe  attempt  to  gain  them  by  fone.  fur- 
thermore, meana  a  coounltment  to  yeaia  of 
armed  atruggle.  with  the  outcome  In  doubt 
even  U  a  major  war  with  China  or  RuasU  to 
avoided.  It  meana  acceptance  of  a  neo- 
ooIonUl  atatua  that  wlU  damage  the  Ameri- 
can oauae  everywhen  In  the  umtndeveloped 
world.  It  meana  ooatlnued  vloUtlon  of  the 
united  Natlona  Charter,  the  oonttauad  sub- 
atl^tloa  of  our  owa  national  wUl  tor  tha 
rutoof  Uw. 

PrsaUent  Johnson  owea  It  to  the  ooontry 
to  poadw  very  dae|>ly  before  alkUag  farther 
Into  thto  BKiraaa.  THe  aaaumptton  that  noth- 
ing oaa  be  dona  axeept  what  haa  been  done 
to  aonaanaa.  Oaea  the  baalc  dactoton  wen 
made  that  a  poUey  of  doepaaiag  adlltary 
WBUBltBMnt  doea  aot  aarva  our  beet  Intenala 
thaa  a  doom  waya  of  advaadi>«  tha  Pnal- 
tttaVk  atated  daatn  for  a  peaeatol  aoiutlon 
would  opea  up. 

To  akeatloa  oaty  oaa  way.  the  United  Na- 
**«•  oouM  unquaatloaably  play  an  aottva 
Rda  la  advaaefag  a  paaoafol  aotatton  If  tha 
UMtad  aiataa  ohjaeuva  ww««na  whleh 

la  iwnnltanoa  with 


of  tha  UN  aad  tha  Seo- 


lalaiy  Oaaaral  to  help  anrnaga  peace,  bat  bs 

haa  never  done  what  the  Charter  plainly  oh. 
llgatea  him  to  do— permit  the  whole  Imus  to 
come  befon  the  Security  Coundl  If  hs  k 
willing  to  talk  peace  "with  any  go^emiaeot 
any  place,"  why  not  with  the  memben  at 
the  Security  Council  at  UN  headquarteitt 

The  Charter  eays:  "AU  membert  than  m. 
frmtn  in  their  tntentmtianal  relatiotu  from 
the  threat  or  uae  0/  force."  it  says  "The  a*. 
curttv  Council  ahmU  determine  the  existenet 
of  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breoc/i  of  the 
peace,  or  act  of  aQgreetU>n.  and  ahall  make 
recommendationa  or  ahall  decide  what  meaa- 
urea  ahaU  be  taken  ...  to  maintain  or  re- 
atore  international  peace  and  aeeitnty  » 
says  "No  enforeemeut  action  ahall  be  taken 
under  regional  arrangementa  or  by  regional 
agenalea  without  the  authorlaation  0/  tfU 
Security  Counea." 

When  Britain  and  France  undertook  anaed 
Intervention  in  the  Anb-IsraeU  eonmct.  tiM 
United  Stotee  Inatoted  that  they  give  way  to 
the  UN.  President  Baenhower  stated:  'lbs 
United  Natlona  to  alone  charged  With  ths 
reaponalbUlty  of  securing  the  peace."  Wbto 
India  and  Paktotan  went  to  war  over  Kash- 
mir,' Preeldent  Johnson  Inatoted  upon  inter- 
vention by  the  UN.  How  can  there  be  one 
rule  for  other  nations,  and  a  different  one 
for  the  United  SUtea? 

The  question  to  o»ir  alms  In  Viet  Nam.  u 
our  alms  were  In  harmony  with  the  ON 
Charter  and  the  18S4  Geneva  pacts,  the  UN 
could  act,  and  Its  first  act  undoubtedly  would 
be  to  call  for  a  cease-fire. 

(Ftom  the  St.  Louto   (Mo.)   Poat-Dtopateh, 
Dec.  19,  1986] 
Aix  OvxB  AOAur  WrTR  ChxmaT 
Having  gone  tbro\igb  a  ao-year  cold  ww 
and  arma  race  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  great 
coat  and  danger,  must  the  United  States  now 
face  an  equaUy  Irrational  cold  war  and  aims 
race   with   Communtet   China?    Secretarisi 
Rusk  and  IifcNamara  sounded  as  if  tbey 
thought  eo  when.  In  Parts  recenUy,  they 
undertook  to  ecan  the  NATO  jpowets  with 
vtolona  of  a  (some  day)  nuclear-armed  nntn^ 
embarked  on  a  course  of  world  conquest. 

The  frtght  treatment  will  not  work,  we 
think,  la  Xuiope.  The  In^Mrtant  question  li 
whether  It  will  work  In  the  United  Statea 
Sober  reflection  on  the  history  of  tbe  w>M 
war  to  date  ought  to  convince  A'w^H'^wf 
that  It  would  be  greatly  to  our  advantage  If 
we  avoided  wfvuig  ^th  China  the  same 
mlatakee  we  made  with  RuasU. 

There  to  little  doubt  that  the  cold  war  bad 
lU  origins  In  tbe  long  effort  of  the  United 
Statea  and  other  powers,  beginning  U  Ulfr- 
19.  to  throtUe  or  iaolato  Sovtot  Russia. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I  the  United 
States.  Brttaln,  France  and  Pcdand  sent 
troopa  Into  RueaU  on  a  »««— »~'  that  oouM 
only  be  Interpreted.  Inalda  Rossto.  as  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  tha  Oommuntot  revola- 
Uon.  When  aimed  Intanrantion  failed,  tbe 
United  SUtaa  tor  16  yean  refused  to  recog- 
nl»  Red  Ruaala,  treating  the  new  regime  se 
an  outcast  from  the  world  community  sod 
AmfUT^\t\g  iQ  enter  Into  meaningful  dtplo* 
matlc  or  aconnmla  nlaUona  with  It.  (In- 
teraatliig  not*:  For  Jast  16  years  now  we 
hawe  been  dadlalag  to  ryy«™»  oonununist 
GSktna,  treating  that  government  as  an  oat- 
caat  from  tha  world  oommuatty  and  declin- 
ing to  enter  Into  maaatagful  diplomatle  or 
eoonomlB  niatlona  with  It.) 
Tha  ■naalaaa.  of  aoacaa,  aaver  forgot  tbe 
worMlB  hoatftl^  to  their  revolotkia. 
rw  farther  aaaMtaarad  when  the  West 
at  MaaMi  aaerttad  oaaeborioeakU  to  Hlttar. 
In  the  hope  of  directing  Naal  aggrearion 
aiPlnat  BoiBla  to  a»«*  mtU.  Hitler  woaad 
up  Ughttr^  both  tk«  Wmt  and  Itaiete.  and 
thahr  warttaea  alMaace  gave  Mrth  to  hapm 

dmt  lYamaa  revaraad  the  Rooeevtit  poUey 
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and  set  out  to  "contain"  Oomkbuntom  by  la 
(Kposlng  American  lnfhieniM|  and  mUltary 
ppmr  In  Bastem  Xurope.  thU  Balkana  and 
tbe  mddto  Bast.  Then,  as  n^w  with  China, 
the  sMtunptlon  was  that  RuaUa  waa  bent  on 
vorki  conquest.  What  Rusauj  waa  bent  on. 
tt  has  become  clear,  waa  protecting  her  bor- 
dm  while  she  rapidly  develmed  her  own 
(odety.  In  general.  RuasU  s^i^iceeded.  And 
tt  a  now  also  clear  that  the  anongeat  barrier 
to  Russian  national  expansion} Is  the  national 
tdentlty  of  neighboring  atatia^  which,  even 
gnder  Conununtot  govemmenta.  reetot  ab- 
KxptloQ  and  seek  peaceful  pqeUtlons  with 
both  East  and  West. 

One  frequently  bears  th4i  the  United 
States  is  doing  in  Viet  Nam  What  it  did  In 
Greece  under  the  Trimian  DMtrlne — bulld- 
tng  t  barrier  of  armed  power  a^sinat  a  Com- 
fgunlst  tide  rolling  on  towa^^  world  con- 
qoeet;  and  It  to  asaumed  that  our  stand  In 
Otwx  triumphed.  The  truth  to  we  might 
be  engaged  there  yet  had  not  Tito  doaed 
the  Communist  supply  routf  after  falling 
oat  with  Stalin.  In  other  wo]|4s,  what  saved 
Oreece  was  not  primarily  out! military  and 
Monomlc  power  but  the  Indlgenoua  national- 
Inn  of  Communtot  TugoaUvuT] 

The  one  great  lesson  of  the  ^old  war  with 
BoMto  is  that  national  Interests,  and  not 
OnmmiinlBt  Ideology,  are  conti^lng  on  both 
ddes.  Tbe  RuaaUns.  like  the!  Chinese,  have 
naked  a  lot  about  their  revoli^tlon  some  day 
•mliraclng  the  world,  but  at  the  critical 
points  they  have  InvartaUy  acted  In  behalf 
of  Russian  Interests  rather  thin  of  Ifarxtot 
dORma.  I  ' 

National  interests  can  be  4<ioommodated, 
when  the  will  to  reconcile  them  exists  on 
both  sides.  By  and  large,  the  United  Statea 
tnd  Russia  have  learned  aftdf  20  years  of 
eold  war  that  their  conflicts  must  be  recon- 
dled— that  In  the  nuclear  age  neither  can 
ondertake  an  Ideological  wSf  against  the 
other.  Only  the  Viet  Nam  tosuf  istands  In  the 
ny  of  a  steady  Improvement;  In  relations 
Oat  would.  In  effect,  end  the  kiold  war  with 
SuiBto.  jT 

Can  we  not  apply  theee  leesdns  of  the  past 
»o  our  future  with  China?  Must  we  go 
through  another  period  of  Idtoological  con- 
flict in  which  vast  portions  of  our  national 
energies  are  devoted  to  mUitary  power  at 
the  expense  of  our  socUl  and  ciiltural 
derelopment? 

We  must  now  poeseea,  

tlie  mlUtary  power  neceasary 
nlvee  and  to  deter  overt 
'^ew.    It  would  be  a  nati_ 
Berertheless,  we  embarked  on 
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times  over. 

dtfend  our- 

esalon  any- 

tragedy  If, 

new  nuclear 


ami  race  and  a  series  of  p£|pheral  wan 
iidgned  to  "contain"  Chlnesq^;Communlam 
by  miUtary  encirclement.  IdMs  cannot  be 
•  contained.  Revolntlona  cannot  be  perma- 
»«tly  suppressed  with  g\ms7|Not  aU  revo- 
nmons  are  against  our  national  Interest.  We 
ettnot  Impose  ovir  will  everywhere,  and  we 
««at  our  purposes  by  trying.  The  way  to 
■aet  Communist  boasts  of  coming  world  rev- 
•ratlon  la  not  to  believe  theni  but  to  help 
»w  peoples  creato  the  oondlUc^  that  make 
Oommunlsm  impossible. 

Just  as  we  have  learned  at , 
"•"rt  to  live  at  peace  with  R 
ame  day  iiave  to  make  up 
J«wpt  Red  China's  existence, 
jyttmate  interests,  to  meet 
>J  other  means  than  military 
"would  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
jKldon  before,  rather  tlun 
■  yeare  of  cold  war  and  a 
■ml  may  not  get  a  aecond 
■Wlesr  suicide. 


at  coat  and 
sU,  we  shall 
minds  to 
reepect  her 
challenge 
atalnment. 
I  make  thto 
another 
!race.    Man- 
to  avoid 
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'J8HERY  CONSERVATIOI^  ^EEDS  OP 
THE  WORLD  ]  [ 

J?- JJAOmraON.    Mr.  ^dent.  I 
otte  tpoken  often  o&  this  :  lata  on  the 


subject  of  the  flahery  conservatian  needs 
of  the  world.  I  feel  very  deeply  about 
this  and  am  constantly  heartened  by 
growing  world  opinion  and  concern  that 
the  high  seas  operations  of  many  of  the 
coastal  and  fishing  nations  are  not  being 
operated  with  enough  regard  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Today,  off  the  coast  of  my  State,  as  w^ 
as  off  Oregon  and  Alaska,  huge  Soviet 
fleets  are  harvesting  the  fishery  resources 
above  the  Continental  Shelf;  and  it  Is  my 
conviction  that  the  conaervatlon  consid- 
eration Is  inadequate.  The  very  fact 
that  this  huge  fleet  has  spread  down 
from  the  Bering  Sea.  fbst  to  the  OuU  of 
Alaska,  then  to  British  Columbia,  then 
Washington,  and  finally  Oregon,  is  ample 
evidence  that  depletion  Is  being  left  In  its 
wake.  There  are  now  eiqiloratlons  by 
Soviet  vessels  off  the  coast  of  California, 
and  it  Is  quite  obvious  that  a  fleet  will 
soon  be  woiicing  in  those  waters  as  weU. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to 
glibly  cast  off  the  fishermen's  com- 
plaints of  fishery  depletion  by  these  for- 
eign fieets  on  the  assumption  that  we  do 
not  know  the  conservation  requirements 
of  our  coastal  stocks.  The  Soviet  and 
Japanese  fleets  have  been  operating  for 
more  than  5  years  In  the  Oulf  of  Aladca. 
and  the  fact  that  they  would  now  Journey 
so  much  further  to  fish  off  Oregon  is 
ample  demonstration  that  the  yield  has 
seriously  declined.  It  is  my  feeding  that 
we  must  move  to  protect  our  special  in- 
terest as  a  coastal  State  and  accept  our 
responsibilities  toward  the  conservation 
of  the  mhery  resources. 

We  should  learn  by  experience,  and  we 
have  such  experience  In  this  area  of  fish- 
ery conservation.  There  Is  a  recent  ex- 
ample for  our  consideration. 

The  leading  nation  in  world  fishery 
production  on  the  basis  of  the  moet  re- 
cent Food  and  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion statistics  is  our  Etouth  American 
neighbor  Peru.  In  1958.  the  fabulous  off- 
shore fishery  for  anchoveta  was  close 
to  1  million  tons,  and^  years  later  It  had 
reached  the  unbelievi^le  total  of  5K  mil- 
lion tons  with  scHue  MO.OOO  tons  of  meal 
entering  the  worid  market.  In  19S4,  that 
nation  exported  a  total  of  1.426  million 
tons. 

But  today,  Mr.  Presldoit.  Peru's  graqi 
of  the  No.  1  production  position  in  world 
fisheries  is  faltering,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  recent  declines  may  be  the  result 
of  overfishing.  More  Important,  per- 
haps. Is  the  uncertainty  of  the  situation; 
we  really  do  not  know  whether  the  fish- 
ery off  Peru  has  merely  reached  a  sort 
of  production  plateau  at  around  8  million 
tons,  or  whether  the  production  may  de- 
cline and  evaporate  aa  with  the  Cali- 
fornia sardine. 

It  is  Increasingly  obvious  to  me  that  the 
coastal  and  fishery  nations  of  the  worid 
must  hasten  to  the  ctmfcrence  table,  not 
to  further  selfish  Individual  desires  by 
garnering  more  fishery  stocks  for  thon- 
selves,  but  to  take  a  long,  hard,  and  prac- 
tical look  at  the  ocean  resources  as  we 
know  them  and  to  come  forward  with 
some  conservation  rationale  In  the  In- 
terest of  mankind. 

Mr.  President.  I  pray  for  the  day 
^^en  America's  fishery  Industry  may 
take  Its  rights  place  in  this  question  of 


wnrld  GcoduDtton.  But  I  do  not  wish  fbr 
the  United  SUtas  to  do  so  at  the  saert- 
fioe  of  a  resource. 

We  have  a  responsibOlty  to  ttie  entire 
world  In  this  Question  of  fishery  conser- 
vation, and  I  am  convinced  that  others 
will  be  prepared  to  meet  their  reownsi- 
bUlties  in  this  regard  whm  we  ean  stt 
down  at  the  confereooe  table.  As  you 
know,  the  State  Department  Is  now  pro- 
ceeding with  plans  for  a  World  Fisherlea 
Conference,  as  suggested  unanimously  In 
resolution  by  this  body  more  than  3 
years  ago.  The  State  Department  ac- 
tion is  long  overdue,  but  ttiat  d«>art- 
ment  of  government  should  reassess  its 
timetable,  with  a  deteiminatton  to  bring 
the  conference  about  even  sooner  than 
present  plans  dictate.  There  is  no  time 
for  delay. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  earlier 
in  my  remarks,  others  are  becoming 
concerned  about  this  conservation  prob- 
lem. The  British  fishery  trade  Journal, 
Fishing  News  International,  has  regu- 
larly called  attention  to  such  world 
needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rjecobo  the  text  of  that 
publication's  recent  editorial  on  the 
problems  in  Peru. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
watf  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  IUoobd. 
aa  follows: 
Paao.  Fail  Mkax.  aitn  tbs  Xm  or  ax  Xia 

In  the  Peruvian  flah  meal  Industry  tha 
end  of  an  era  may  have  been  reached.  With 
thto  obaervatlon  the  US  Bmbaaay  in  T■^T^^^i^ 
rounded  off  a  review  written  in  BeptemlMr 
laat  year  of  the  abort-  and  long-term  out- 
locA  for  tha  tnduatry.  Bvents  since  thaa 
have  tended  to  conflrm  that  the  ■n^ijtjj 
rocket  that  haa  bean  the  Peruvian  flah  i»«i«*| 
Industry  atnoe  tha  middle  IBSOIs  haa  levelled 
off  In  lu  flight.  In  future  tha  atrongeet  In- 
fluence on  It  may  well  be  the  gravitational 
puU  of  a  pelagic  ahoal  flah  reaource  ex- 
ploited very  near  to  or  parhapaavao  beyoid 
aafe  llmlta. 

A  Ashing  world  conditioned  almoat  to 
pUnned  devtiopments.  restrains  In  the  In- 
tereats  of  ooaaarvation  and  other  auoh  In- 
fluenoea  stared  agog  at  the  flahery  exploaloa 
that  took  place  In  Para.  Orowth  to  too  mii^ 
a  word  to  deacrlbe  what  happened  then.  It 
was  a  rampant.  Joyoua  surge  of  free  entar- 
prtoe.  Sxiddenly  the  smaU  anchoveta,  which 
had  contrlboted  only  about  SO  per  cent  of 
a  yearly  catch  around  180,000  tone,  beoama 
the  moat  ezdtlng  of  all  ftoh  puUad  out  of 
the  ooeana. 

By  1068  Peru's  cateh  waa  touching  004 
million  tons;  three  yean  later  a  SVi  milUon 
ton  catch  had  pushed  840.000  tons  of  flab 
meal  into  world  mafketa.  In  thoee  three 
yean  the  amount  of  meal  in  International 
trade  rose  fr<Hn  667,000  tons  to  1.860.000  tons. 
Prloea  tumbled  and  one  major  exporting 
country  alone  dropped  £1  mllUoa  In  earn- 
ings from  a  higher  catch. 

WbUe  thto  alarmed  meal  exporting  ooun- 
trlaa.  Its  long-term  effect  waa  to  open  up  a 
vast  new  market.  Tba  lower  pricea  en- 
couraged prevloua  Importers  to  uae  more 
meal  in  their  growing  output  of  forttfled 
feeds;  new  buyen  appeared  and  by  1964.  avea 
with  exports  at  2A  mlllloa  tona  and  total 
world  prodnctiaa  at  8J  mlllian  tona.  tha 
price  waa  reaching  Its  pra-1061  level.  Bf 
then  80  per  cent  of  the  world's  catch  waa 
being  fed  into  reduction  planta.  compaiad 
with  16  per  cent 'ten  yean  before.  Otbtr 
flahlng  natlona— Norway,  loeUnd.  Chile  and 
South  and  South  West  AfMoa— ^rare  aU  oon- 
tolbiiUng  to  the  ilaa  Ufe  production.  But 
Pfra.  with  axporta  ti»  lOM  ot  XAM  lallUoii 
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mm  the  cdomu  In  markati  wtitek 
aintAj  Uklac  «U  tb*  mnA  avBlkkte. 

Mow  th«  bait  appcva  to  bav*  oobm.  Dar^ 
tag  Um  laat  Uum  noatlis  at  IMS  ttun  wm 
to*  espeetad  drop  In  tba  P«ra  oateb  and  thla 
may  laral  off  at  around  eight  nUUlon  tona  a 
yaar.  The  qneetlon  which  U  not  eaay  to 
aaaww  la:  Where  wUl  the  flah  meal  ha  found 
to  meet  a  demand  whldh  baa  not  atofiped 
growUif  with  ttaa  fldi  oatoh? 

Thla  la  a  woild  flah  meal  pcoblem  which 
wUl.  no  doubtt  be  anikwialy  dlacueaed  whan 
manufaeturais  gather  In  O^  Town  In  April 
Set  the  yearly  oonXarenee  at  the  International 
Aaeortatkip  of  PUh  Ueal  Manufaetorera. 

Xh  the  meantime  what  of  Pern  and  the 
■ttU  eaUow  giant  of  an  Indtistry  nourlabed 
By  the  anehoretaT  Many  of  the  oountry^ 
lao  or  BO  flah  maal  faotortae  and  aone  1.700 
boate  eupplylng  them  muet  be  feeling  the 
aseeto  of  the  IBM  decline.  Iran  In  recced 
1944  Peruvian  planta  overall  were  working 
at  <mly  about  65  per  cent  of  civaclty. 

Am  any  flah  meal  plant  owner  or  t^Mrator 
will  explain,  factotlee  of  the  type  operating 
In  the  major  flah  meal  oountrlee  are  eapen- 
■Ive  to  eet  up  and  carry  high  fixed  coeta. 
They  arc  geared  to  large-aoale  production  at 
abundant  raw  material  and.  unleea  the  fac- 
tory owner  baa  aoeumulatad  reeerve  funda.  a 
drop  In  the  catch  quickly  aends  up  the 
danger  etgns.  Tot  Peru,  therefore,  the  next 
few  years  may  be  a  period  of  factory  dortngi 
far  more  rapid  than  have  been  taldng  place 
since  an  earUer  period  of  eonsoUdatton  In 
isas  and  1003. 

Unfortunately  for  Peru  the  boom  In  an- 
dumtm  has  not  extended  to  other  flah 
spedee.  Wrttli^t  In  the  yearbook  of  the 
^nivlan  flahlng  magairtne  Pe»ca,  marine 
biologtet  Isaac  Vaaquea  points  out  that  98 
per  cent  of  total  landings  in  1904  consisted 
of  anchoveta.  In  recent  years  an  effort  baa 
been  made  with  the  assistance  of  PAO  to 
develop  other  flahlng  activities  along  the 
South  American  west  coast.  But  there  U  no 
apparent  substltuto  for  the  little  fish  which 
gave  ua  the  motft  astonlahlng  of  all  flahlng 
booma  and  whleb  now  saema  to  have  no  mora 
Burprlaea  to  offer. 


80MB   PEHTINBNT   COBOKENTS   ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  m 
confusion  becomes  compounded  In  South 
Vtetnmm  and  the  folly  of  our  military 
Involyement  there  grows  more  evident 
with  the  steady  growth  of  that  bivolve- 
ment.  It  is  pertinent  and  useful  to  in- 
clude some  diverse  comments  which 
point  up  some  of  the  unfortunate  con- 
comitants oi  our  misguided  entry  into  a 
civil  war  which  did  not  Jeopardize  or 
involve  our  seeurity  or  natlcmal  Interest. 

Three  recently  published  articles  de- 
serve to  be  read.  They  are  first.  "An- 
other Turn  of  the  Screw."  by  Walter 
Llppmann;  second,  "Ihe  Costs  of  War  in 
Civilian  Skills."  by  Marquis  ChUds;  and 
third.  "No  Exit  Oovemment."  by  Joseph 
Kraft,  all  from  recent  Issues  ot  the 
Washington  Post 

X  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  urge  their 
reading  by  both  my  coUeagues  awl 
others. 

There  being  no  ohjecttoa.  the  artides 
wre  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rcc- 
OBo.  as  follows: 

ITmm  the  Waablngton  Post.  May  Si,  l»68] 
ToaaT  aam  Toiwaow — AMorsB  T«ibh  or 


<By  Walter  Uppmana) 

Wofw  avaa  the  asmMaaea  of  Ameftoaa  aleef- 
aeea  aad  lapartUUty  ia  tha  lataeaal  aaaiia 


of  South  Tietaam  baa  rttasppoarod  and  the 
Uhlted  States  to  giving  General  Ky  military 
and  moral  sun;urt  In  WfhtiTu  mg  opponents 
at  home.  In  Waahlngton  at  leaat.  though 
perhaps  not  in  Saigon,  the  Admlntotratlon 
would  have  preferred  to  keep  Its  handa  off  the 
Internal  conflict,  aiul  to  be  regarded  as  wait- 
ing dispassionately  for  the  verdict  of  the 
South  Vletnameee  voters  in  the  promised 
elections.  But  the  Admlntotratlon  In  Waah- 
lngton has  not  contndled  what  bappena  In 
SsJgon.  Against  Its  will,  contrary  to  lU 
hopee.  perhapa  contrary  even  to  Its  own  or- 
ders. It  baa  become  Inextricably  entangled 
with  the  actions  of  the  Ky  government. 

The  development  to  not  surprising.  In- 
deed It  was  bound  to  occur,  and  no  one  not 
the  nettm  of  the  official  lllxislons  oould  ever 
have  supposed  that  there  oould  be  an  Inde- 
pendent government  In  Saigon  or  tree  eleo- 
tlona  In  South  Vietnam  whUe  the  preponder- 
ant military  and  economic  power  In  the 
country  to  foreign.  It  does  not  follow  that 
Oeneral  Ky  to  a  United  States  pui^>et,  and 
that  Ambasesdor  Lodge  pulls  the  strings.  It 
can  easUy  be.  and  Indeed  It  to.  that  Oeneral 
Ky  to  pulling  the  strings  and  that  Ambaasa- 
dor  Lodge  has  now  to  respond. 

Por  the  situation  In  South  Vietnam  to  be- 
coming more  uncontrolled  as  It  becomee  more 
tangled,  and  it  to  increaalngly  doubtful 
whether  the  Administration  can  exercise  any 
decisive  Influence  in  Vietnam  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  guiu  of  ita  troope.  Increasing- 
ly It  to  true  that  the  United  SUtes  controto 
only  the  ground  on  which  its  soldiers  stand. 
There  can  be  little  question  that  In  support- 
ing General  Ky  we  have  c^)ened  up  a  widen- 
ing gulf  between  ourselves  and  the  Buddhists. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  close  It.  For  Oeneral 
Ky  has  identified  himself  with  an  intermin- 
able war  for  victory  and  with  a  regime  of 
oorrupUon  and  privUege  and  Intificiency 
while  the  Interminable  war  goee  on.  Tet  we 
cannot  replace  him.  It  to  Impoeslble  to  see 
o\ir  forces  doing  almost  all  the  fighting  and 
at  the  same  time  providing  good  government 
in  the  thouaanda  of  vlllagca  of  Vietnam. 

Although  the  situation  to  bad  and  our  en- 
tani^onent  to  deep  and  dangerous,  it  would 
not  be  impoeslble,  even  now,  to  regain  control 
of  our  intervention  to  shape  events  for  a 
rational  aolutlon.  But  thto  cannot  be  done 
by  a  Preaident  who  thlnka  that  any  course 
of  action  different  from  the  one  he  to  taWng 
to  "abject  surrender."  In  the  realm  of  states- 
manahlp,  to  beUeve  that  to  to  be  a  defeatist. 

Loaing  control  of  the  war  can  lead  to  an 
Irraatottbla  demand  in  thto  country  to  go  all 
out  by  ualng  alrpowcr  to  deetroy  North  Vtet- 
nam  and  the  Vietcong  territory  in  South 
Vietnam.  Or,  If  the  Preaident  rejects  thto 
cataatrophlc  solution,  losing  control  of  the 
war  can  mean  that  South  Vietnam  will  come 
iqMurt  at  the  seams  and  win  beoctns  \m- 
ravelled  as  a  stoto  capabto  cf  waging  war. 

To  regain  contnd  of  the  American  Intar- 
venUon  the  Preeldent  will  bava  to  set 
limita  on  our  purpoaee  and  on  the  power 
we  are  willing  to  commit  to  them.  Now  any 
sarloua  setting  of  llmiu  to  tantamount  to 
adopting  the  hcddlng  strategy  which  Ganeral 
Gavin  and  General  RMgway  have  advised  us 
to  use.  With  a  limitation  cf  forcee  there 
must  neeeeearlly  be  a  Umltatton  of  our  ob- 
Jectlvee.  Kven  If  we  fix  tha  mUttary  oommit- 
ment  at  tha  high  level  of  «oo  thousand  men. 
we  must  reduce  our  preaent  objeettvea  which 
are  to  reconquer  the  whole  tarrltory  ao  ocm- 
pleteiy  that  Ganeral  Ky^  Junta  la  aid*  to 


Such  a  llmltatloD  on  our  mesne  and  ends 
would  not  be  abjeet  surraider.  It  would  be 
honorable  la  that  It  would  provide  asytam 
tor  the  Vtetnameae  who  naed  It  or  want  tt. 
aad  tt  would  be  aBormously  slgnlfleaat  In 
that  It  would  without  fall  eat  la  motton  tha 
negotutlona  which  wa  profeea  to  dssli*. 

P«r  If  wa  take  tha  paatUoa  that  we  wUl 
not  uaa  unllalted  AaMrlean  teeaa  to  oon- 
VMT  and  ooeopy  tha  whale  at  aanth  VW^ 


nam,  and  at  the  eame  time  we  say  that  «■ 
will  not  evacuato  Vietnam  without  a  polite 
cal  agreement,  the  Vletnameee  thctasihM 
wQl  soon  be  compiled  to  negottote  ttmb 
own  arrangements.  ^^ 


(Ptom  the  Waahlngton  (D.C.)  Poet.  Ua*  m. 
1960]  '^ 

Ths  Ooaia  or  Wab  m  Omuut  winj 
(By  Marquto  Ohllda) 

Part  of  the  cost  of  the  spreading  conflict  la 
Vietnam  can  be  lumped  under  the  heedtni 
of  the  brain  drain.  The  mllltuy  to  oiieidS 
the  concentration  of  bralna.  skill,  ablUtoto 
Southeast  Asia  has  put  a  strain  on  a  hsu^ 
doaen  civilian  agencies. 

Roughly  one-tenth  of  the  total  American 
staff  of  the  United  States  Information  Agen- 
cy to  there.  The  State  Department,  tbs 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  otiur 
branches  of  government  are  reeling  the 
pinch.  More  often  than  not  the  ablest  and 
most  dedicated  men  are  singled  out  for  svr- 
Ice  In  Vietnam. 

Agencies  such  as  Agriculture  and  HealtiL 
Education  and  Welfare,  charged  with  a  ahaie 
in  the  program  of  rehabllltetion,  must  as- 
sign experts  to  the  dlfflciUt  taak  of  trying  to 
rebuild  the  countryside  and  win  the  sOa- 
glance  of  the  peasantry  as  the  war  continual 
The  Inroads  of  disease— with  a  new  virulent 
form  of  malaria  that  deflee  normally  sffae- 
tlve  drugs  and  viral  hepautls— are  taT<ng 
medical  resources  In  Vietnam,  both  civilian 
and  military.  As  the  President's  economy 
drive  pinches  the  budgets  of  most  agenctta 
the  demands  growing  out  of  the  Vietnam 
commitment  cut  deeper  Into  normal  func- 
tions and  the  responalbllltlea  of  government 
at  home  and  abroad. 

It  to  in  foreign  policy  that  the  conie- 
quences  are  felt  most  acutely.  The  numbw 
of  hours  spent  on  Vietnam  by  the  Preeldent^ 
principal  advisers  add  up  to  an  overwtaebn- 
ing  total.  Thto  means,  along  with  the  diato 
of  skilled  and  able  manpower,  the  neglect  ot 
other  vital  areas  of  American  Involvement. 

Certain  of  the  President's  advlaeia  ait 
aware  of  how  costly  thto  can  be.  With  gov- 
ernment resources  and  public  attention  con- 
centrated on  Southeast  AsU  the  slippage  la 
other  areas  goes  almost  unnoticed.  Tbert 
are  signs  that  the  Soviet  Union  to  taking 
advantage  of  thto  coimtry's  absorbUon  In  a 
war  that  wlU  shortly  see  400,000  *"'«^'-" 
troope  on  the  ground  in  Asia. 

The  Middle  East  to  a  prime  example.  A 
blowup  can  come  thto  simimer.  The  degrea 
to  which  Premier  Aleksel  Kosygin  backed 
Preaident  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  during  Kosy- 
gin's  recent  visit  to  Cairo  to  not  clear.  But 
the  Soviet  Union  baa  provided  Egypt  wltk 
massive  arms  aid  and  has  made  loans  avail- 
able up  to  a  haU-blUlon  dollars  for  tht 
Aswan  dam. 

Nasser  oontlnuea  to  keep  more  than  SO,0M 
troope  in  Yemen.  Knowledgeabto  observto 
here  fear  that  he  may  launch  a  direct  sttsdt 
on  Saudi  ArabU  ovn  control  of  the  primi- 
tive deeert  state  belatedly  moving  out  of  tb* 
remote  past.  Thto  could  Involve  Jcrdao. 
since  Khig  Buaaaln  baa  aligned  bto  natloa 
with  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  1958  Preaident  Klaenhower  ordsced 
10,000  Marlnea  into  Lebancm  at  the  requait 
of  tha  TrBhaneea  government.  The  area  was 
la  an  oproar  with  leftlato  In  Iraq  vlolentlr 
overthnywlng  a  Weatam-orlented  govan- 
mant.  Lebanaa  today  to  aald  to  be  far  mote 
atahla.  Tat  If  a  request  should  come  fram. 
aay.  Jordan  or  Saudi  Arabto  for  help  m  the 
faoe  of  an  Sgypttan  attack,  with  the  tbiaat 
of  tha  whole  area  golag  vp  in  flamee.  Am«l- 
can  reaouroea  would  bo  stralnart  to  view  of 
tha  avar-wldenlng  Vtoiaam  fommttmeiit 

AfMoa  to  another  area  la  which  the  ditft 
of  eventa  can  prsasnt  Wadangton  with  giba. 
U  not  Impcaalbto.  chotosa.  mereaalnglf  tbe 
mlUtancy  of  black  AlMca  la  dlreetad  at  the 
tanalning  eadavaa  of  white  supremacy.  a»- 
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tably  South  Africa  and  Rhodt  Sla.  The  Presi- 
dent's inlttotlve  in  hto  addret  ^  to  the  ambas- 
■dois  representing  the  Orgs  dtoation  of  Af- 
ilean  Unity  was  a  reoognltl>h  of  the  need 
Icr  a  new  approach.  : 

Tbe  growing  tension  throu;  mout  black  Af- 
rica is  retoted  to  the  drift  in  ue  United  Na- 
tioos.  Centred  in  the  U.N.  to  yrnttng  to  peo- 
ples of  color  under  the  one-i  atlon.  one- vote 
rule.  With  the  prospect  of  tiae  admission  of 
Bad  China  in  the  not-too-dls|tant  future  the 
domination  by  Asian  and  iirican  nations 
aimed  at  the  little  plateau  of  white  supericn-- 
tty,  as  gauged  by  the  econom  If  Indices,  to  an 
eminoufi  portent  for  the  U  Jf . 

This  has  been  Ambassadc^  Arthur  Oold- 
bcrg's  increasing  ooncem.  Bnt  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  get  attention  focused  In  Wash- 
ington on  what  can  happeU  to  the  UJf. 
Oddberg  has  scarcely  concealed  hto  imhap- 
ptneas  over  certain  adminismtion  polidea. 

The  plain  fact  to  that  reeoufoes  of  traUysd 
and  able  civlllana,  as  well  aa  the  supply  of 
Btoney,  are  limited.  The  mpre  they  are 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  Vieuam  the  fewer 
Uiere  are  for  other  urgent  neeoe 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.i  Poet,  Uay  30 

1960] 

InraRT  AMD  Outlook — ^No  Bxii '  OovsawicKNT 
(By  Joseph  Knt\ 

Marshal  Ky's  show  of  force  tlti  Danang  and 
Hue  has  been  hailed  by  hto  eWmlrera  in  the 
Saigon  Embassy,  the  State  Department  and 
the  press  as  a  great  success.    &ut  for  whom? 

Not,  certainly  for  the  Unlt^  States.  Por 
tbe  chief  result  of  tbe  recei  4  eventa  to  to 
Identify  the  American  stali  even  more 
dosely  to  the  fate  of  the  K^j  regime.  But 
whatever  Its  immediate  ups  Etnd  downs,  the 
Ky  government  to  a  no-exlt  government — a 
government  without  a  future. 

It  cannot  fight  a  war.  stjui  less  can  It 
pacify  the  country  in  the  wake  of  American 
military  success.  Least  of  all  can  it  work 
out  an  agreement  with  tbe  otfier  side. 

The  basic  weakness  of  theTpKy  regime  to 
that  it  is  not  a  government  so  much  as  a 
ramshackle  collection  of  opportuntote  who 
have  risen  to  the  top  through  a  crazy  suc- 
etnlon  of  mlUtary  coups.  Pai^  from  working 
together  on  government  buetness  accord- 
togly.  the  chief  mUitary  figuree  In  the  regime 
wnd  to  pursue  their  own  private  and  local 
mtereste.  And  nothing  shows  It  better  than 
the  basic  miutary  command  i  built  around 
the  four  Army  Coipe. 

The  m  Corps  around  __ 
Ms  proximity  to  the  capital, 
been  responsive  to  central ' 
the  I  Corps  has  been  malnl 
«y  or  another,  with  the  Bu.,«xi««      ^am 
w  Corps  in  the  rich  delta  region  has  been 
"ifgely  a  fief  for  the  accumxijatlon  of  per- 
•ma^  fortunes.    The  n  Corps,  embracing  the 
«»gWand  dtotrlct,  the  scene  of  moet  of  the 
American  mlUtary  activity,  hi^  been  much 
IDS  lame.  T 

la  these  circiunstances,  mor^p  to  the  Vlet- 
Mmwe  army  has  steadUy  sunk,    Desertions, 
WUch  are  mainly  cases  of  mei  going  home, 
}-Jve  been  running  at  the  ra^  of  at  leaat 
WW  per  month.    The  capacltj  and  intereet 
«  the  Vietnamese  army  in 
nave  dropped  accordingly. 
9ma  that  Americana  are  d< 
»«»»tlng  and  now  absorblne 
•esuaiues.  ^^ 

Ihe  weaknesses  that  debar  \ 
nam  waging  the  war  effectl>,.,  ^  ey«i 
"wre  crtucal  when  it  comes  t<»  pacification. 
«r  pacification  Involves  chiefly  >innln«  the 
J«fldence  of  local  people  thrO^igh  dvU  po- 
Me  actions  and  social  reforms 

■oat  miutary  pegimes.  has  only  contempt 
»«  the  Civil  police  funcUon;  ^he  poUce  r^ 

SlSi^     rf  ,"*'   P**"^  P»?  "^   wont 
2^ed  offlcuus  in  South  Vto&am.     As  to 
— -«  reforms,    they   are   con^tjanUy  being 
CXn 76»— Part  0 
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obetructed  and  dUuted  by  the  corruption 
endemic  in  the  reglnu.  Even  abeent  cor- 
ruption, the  true  condition  of  social  reform 
to  the  one  thing  the  Ky  regime  seenu  unable 
to  admit— that  to  a  feely  elected  dvU  gov- 
emmmt  with  popular  support. 

liSatly,  with  respect  to  wrapping  the  war 
up  through  negotiaUons.  the  Ky  regime  to 
doing  so  poorly  in  fighUng  and  in  padflca- 
tlon,  that  the  toauigente  are  bound  to  be- 
Ueve that  time  to  working  on  their  aide.  Tha 
transparent  ineptitude  of  the  regime.  In  other 
words,  can  only  encourage  the  rebeto  to  step 
up  their  acUvlUee— the  more  so  as  they 
must  now  see  the  proepect  of  enUstlna  some 
of  the  Buddhtote. 

Moreover,  even  if  the  time  came  when  the 
other  side  was  ready  to  negottate,  the  Ky 
regime  would  constitute  an  Insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  talks.  Most  of  ita  leading  members. 
Including  Marnhal  Ky  himself,  fail  to  p'77 
the  add  teet  of  nationalism.  In  the  Indo- 
chlnese  strtiggle  for  independence,  they 
fought  with  the  French  against  their  own 
people.  It  to  not  thinkable  that  the  Vlet'- 
cong,  or  Hanoi,  or  Peking  would  deal  with 
such  men. 

In  these  circumstancee,  it  to  sheer  foUy 
for  American  offlclato  to  celebrate  Marshal 
Ky's  victories  and  to  inuglne  that  some 
glowing  future  presente  Itself.  The  fact  to 
that  Marshal  Ky's  victories  are  American 
defeats.  The  American  Interest  at  thto  Junc- 
ture to  to  take  dtotances  from  Marshal  Ky, 
while  searching  for  occasions  to  promote  a 
shuffle  in  the  Saigon  government.  The  truth 
to  that  so  long  as  the  Ky  regime  stays  in 
power,  for  so  long,  the  United  States  wUl  be 
obUged  to  intensify  ita  own  war  effort. 
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FEDERAL  DOSSIER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Preaident, 
recently  I  commented  on  a  Federal  Data 
Center  that  Is  being  considered.  Into 
which  all  Oovemment-held  Information 
about  Individual  citizens  would  be  fed. 
Such  a  center  would  take  from  Ameri- 
cans any  chance  they  might  have  for 
individualism.  The  citizen  would  be- 
come merely  a  number  and  much  of  his 
life's  history  could  be  retrieved  from  the 
computer. 

Last  Sunday's  Outlook  section  of  the 
Washington  Post  contained  a  most  in- 
teresting article  entitled  "There's  a  Dos- 
sier on  You,"  written  by  Richard  Har- 
wood.  Mr.  Harwood  points  out  that  an 
enormous  industry  has  been  created  in 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
piling dossiers  on  our  innocent  citizens. 
B4r.  Harwood  suggests  Oovemment 
"security"  reports  on  private  citizens 
often  end  up  in  the  hands  of  private  em- 
ployers and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
is  presently  investigating  this  so-called 
Federal  Data  Center,  and  we  intend  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  "dossier  concept" 
in  the  near  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consmt  to  have 
printed  at  this  p<^t  In  the  Ricoko  the 
article  published  In  the  Washington  Poet 
of  May  29, 1966.   -  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxooao, 
as  follows: 

THxax'a  A  Doasma  ok  Tou— It  MraBT  Nor 
Ba  nr  CIA  oa  FBI  Fil»;  It  Might  Owit 
Be  PHA'a  Chkk  ow  Mautal  STABmrrr 

(By  Richard  Harwood) 
On  an  ordinary  working  day,  the  Inderal 
Houaing  Administration  puts  away  tn  Its 


flies  "ocmfldential''  reports  on  the  marital 
stabUlty  of  approcdmately  4.000  piuepectlva 
home  buyers.  More  than  a  milUon  of  tbeaa 
reporte  were  collected  for  the  Oovemment 
last  year  by  private  Investigating  agencies 
whose  assignment  to  to  spot  people  likely  to 
wind  up  in  a  divorce  court, 

Their  snocqjing  to  done  ao  diacreetly  (and 
often  so  superficially)  that  few  If  any  FKA 
loan  appUoanta  are  aware  that  their  domastle 
problems  are  the  subject  of  public  interest. 
If  one  asks  what  tntersst  the  Government 
has  in,  say,  the  Indtooretlons  of  an  Arlincton 
suburbanite,  be  to  given  an  answer  wmthy 
of  the  counting  house: 

"Ihe  reputation  and  marital  amlcablUty 
of  an  appUcant  for  a  mortgage  loan  ...  an 
a  vital  part  of  our  rltt  determlnaUon.  One 
of  the  leading  causes  of  foreclOBum  to 
divorce." 

Ihe  same  sort  of  logic  to  used  to  Justify 
■>o(4>tng  of  every  deecriptton  Into  the  perr 
aonal  affairs  of  American  dttaens  by  both 
public  and  private  institutions  In  our  sootety. 

"The  ideal."  aa  a  security  ofllclal  at  tha 
Defenae  Department  has  put  It,  "to  to  elimi- 
nate risk  in  advance." 

A    Sn-aiOMTH    BAG 

In  pursuit  of  thto  ideal.  Defense  has 
created  an  elaborate  Investigative  apparatus 
which  in  a  recent  sU-month  period  turned 
up  aa  sexual  perverte,  three  alcoholics  and 
ten  "peychlatrlc  caaea."  They  were  aU 
private  dtiaena  whoxequlTed  "security  clear- 
ances" because  their  companies  held  defenae 
contracta. 

The  military,  of  course,  to  not  alone  in  this 
business.  The  Civil  Service  Commtoslon 
spends  more  than  half  ita  budget  probing 
Into  the  llvee  of  present  and  proepectlve  Job- 
holders. In  the  past  five  years  it  has  dis- 
covered a  dozen  CommunUte  and  several 
thousand  hpmosexuato,  excessive  drlnkeia 
and  otherwise  "Immoral"  people. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Spaos  Ad- 
mlntotratlon inquU-ee  toto  every  facet  of 
the  lives  of  Ito  astronaute  and  their  famlUes 
and  weighs  the  findings  against  the  model 
"public  image"  it  seeks.  (The  procees  broke 
down  last  year  when  an  astronaut  unpre- 
dictably was  sued  for  divorce.) 

The  Passport  OflBce  demands  detaUed  per- 
sonal htotorles  from  alljiassport  appUcante 
who  have  been  married  more  than  ^  twice. 
It  also  engagee  in  a  curious  political  aur- 
veUlance  program  which,  In  theory  at  leaat. 
could  dejfflve  a  Senator  tike  J.  Wuxiam  Pol-  • 
BauBT  or  WATifx  MoBSB  of  the  right  to  travel 
abroad. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturallaation  Serv- 
ice anoope  on  an  totemational  scale.  It  has 
doaaiers  on  "sex-devtotes,"  proetitutee. 
rapists  and  criminals  In  countriee  aU  over 
the  world. 

To  barveet  and  handle  information  cf  tMf 
kind,  an  enormous  industry  has  been  created 
to  the  United  States  to  tbe  past  80  yeaza. 
It  spends  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  «n^t 
en^iges  the  talenta  and  toquisltivs  Instlaota 
of  thousands.  The  Federal  -Government 
alone  employs  far  more  tovesUgators  than 
doctors — 40,000-plus — although  they  are  not 
aU^MimpUlng  personal  doasiers. 

T^e  Retail  Credit  Co.,  largest  of  tbe  pri- 
vate toveetlgatlng  concerns,  grosses  mcsw 
than  $100  million  a  year  from  actlvltlee  that 
have  little  to  do  with  "retail  credit."  The 
Federal  Civil  Service  Commtolon  apenda  917 
million  a  year  on  personnel  toveetigatlaos. 

For  tbe  same  purpose.  Defense  spent  $40 
million  last  year,  tbe  Internal  Revenue 
Service  spent  glOJ  nUllioo.  the  Atoonio 
Xnergy  Oommladoa  apent  $54  mUllon.  Tha 
$170  mlllton  FBI  budget  induded  about  $146 
million  for  "security"  and  criminal  investi- 
gations. 

The  fruit  of  theee  Investmente  to  tangible. 
The  names  and  numbers  of  virtually  all  of 
us  can  bo  found  to  aomebody's  filing  cabtnal 
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I  far  mnilfliM  at  vm  tter*  «x«  istaMlT*  Itf • 
hiatartaa  wittx  lattoista  ditelte  of  ow  Mxaal 
baMti.  maodilitps.  flnaiietal  atfaln.  oddl- 
tlH  and  potttlMl  moA  HOgkam  htUta. 

Ods  antoiBAttaaUy  tblnki.  In  thia 
aaetlan.  at  tb»  IK  with  ITIH 
■ate  o(  flacarpclnti.  Ita  tnOkf  donlan  on 
11.000  Oammnaltt  Puty  mwnhi  and  100.- 
000  oomaranlat  "aynpMbiaHa'*  and  It*  aa* 
pwaacrat  Uat  of  paopto  to  ba  amatad  tm- 
aadtotaly  la  tba  avant  a<  var.  But  Um 
¥Bl  baa  no  monopoly  In  thaaa  aflalza. 

Tba  BataU  CkwUt  Oo.'a  7000  InTaadcaton 
lalntain  doaalan  on  42  million  paopto  at 
any  slvan  tlma.  Soma  of  tlMoi  iwmtaln  aaob 
tpgrhntnatlnt  Informatkm  tbat  tbay  are  kapt 
vndar  look  and  kay  In  tba  oOoaa  ot  tba  oom- 
pany^  top  panonnal. 

Tba  Oafanaa  Dapartmant  baa  a  eantnl 
Indaz  of  iXJt  mUUoa  nama  oaida  plua  14 
Btflllan  llta  blatorlaa  oompUad  In  tba  oouna 
of  tta  aaeoxlty  Invaat^ttona.  Tba  dlaelo- 
anra  of  Information  In  Ita  poaaaalon  oould 
wraok  the  Uvaa  and  caraera  of  tbouunda 
of  man  and  woman. 

Itia  CItU  aarvloa  Oommlaalan  baa  tba  aama 
power.  Ita  lllaa  Induda  el^t  million  aaerat 
doaalafa  on  paopla  Invaatlcatad  for  VMaral 
amploymant.  Tbay  contain  tbooaanda  of 
allagatlana  (and  In  many  caaaa  proof)  of 
"criminal  eonduct,"  "Immoral  oanduot," 
"dlahonaat  oonduct"  and  "notorloualy  dla- 
graoaful  and  Infamoua  oonduot." 

Tba  Credit  Bttraau,  Inc.,  tba  largaat  of 
WaaWngtnn'a  cradlt-ratlng  nnmp^nimm  baa 
raoorda  on  2.6  million  paat  and  preaent  real, 
danta  and  baa  aoeoaa  to  mnitntf  of  almllar 
raoorda  In  ottlaa  all  over  tbe  Unttad  Stotea. 
Ita  reffolar  reporta  to  tba  TBI  and  other 
OoTemmrent  B«enctaa  often  are  aufflclently 
danwufng  to  coat  a  man  bu  Job.  Tht  FBI. 
for  example,  on  the  baola  of  Credit  Bureau 
reporta.  weeded  out  a  large  number  cf  peo- 
ple oboaen  to  work  for  Sarfent  8tazlT«r'a 
OOoa  of  Bnnnomlc  Opportunity. 

Air  ABmRSD  TBBBAT 

The  OofemmanA'a  cblef  pereonnel  Inveett- 
fator.  KlmbeU  Jobnaon  of  tbe  OMl  Berrloe 
Oommlaalon.  la  oonadoua  of  tbe  power  ba 
and  otbar  InTiaagatora  could  wield. 

"Wbenerw  a  bureaucracy  ■maaaaa  fllaa 
about  Ua  cttlMna,"  be  aaya.  "an  Inbarani 
threat  to  liberty  estota." 

Tale  Prof.  Staugbton  Lynd  aaperlenoed 
thla  "thraat"  a  few  montba  ago  when 
State  Department  rvrokad  tala  paaqMrt.  In 
part,  baoauaa  of  "antl-Amerlcan  atatemanta" 
In  bla  doaitar.  They  bad  been  ooUeeted  by 
State  Department  Inveatlfatora  who  trailed 
blm  to  public  meeHngi  In  thla  country  and 
nMinltared  bla  ipaaBhae  for  crttlolema  of 
American  poUey  In  Vietnam.  Thaee  orttl- 
fltana  then  beoama  f  aotoia  In  tbe  deeUlon  of 
the  Paaaport  OOtoe  to  deny  I^nd  the  liberty 
to  travel  abroad. 

Another  oaaa  Involved  Barvnrd  Prof.  B. 
Stuart  Bughea,  wboae  plana  to  vtalt  Bttrape 
next  fall  were  known  monAba  In  advance  to 
the  PBX.  Drawing  on  Wnghea*  political  doa- 
rter.  the  TBI  aaked  the  State  Dapertmaot  and 
UnMad  Staitee  agenta  ovaraeaa  to  jdaoe  the 
piufeeacr  undw  aorveUlance  when  he  reached 

Tbaae  Inddenta  wimat.  If  nothing  dee. 
that  the  aweep  of  tba  Oovemment^  Inveatl- 
^tttve  Intereata  la  far  broader  than  a  dtlan 
might  aanima  In  a  tree  aodety. 


The  InlMrent  dangm  In  the  prni  nee  are 
rtongnlMd  BetaU  Credit,  for 
BOWIedfH  tbat  acme  of  ito  doa- 
woQld  ba  a  gold  mine  for  blackmaUara: 
henoe.  they  are  handled  even  wlttUn  the 
ageney  Ilka  top  aaeret  dooomenta.  Wadi- 
Ingtcn'a  Cfeedlt  Bureau.  Inc..  uaee  a  oompll- 
oated  code  ayatem  to  prevent  the  information 
It  holda  from  falling  into  the  wroi^  H^wift 
Tbe  mt.  Dafenaa  and  the  ClvU  Service  Oom- 
mlaMon  make  a  fettab  of  proteotinc  their 
-raw  fllae." 

Thua.  the  Inveattgatora  claim,  dangere  to 
the  dtlaenry  from  anoc^ilng  are  "'"tiwi 

"Kto  one  need  worry.-  one  la  told,  "libont 
the  unauthorlaad  uae  of  bla  fUe." 

The  record,  however,  doea  not  aupport  thla 
claim.  What  a  man  reveala  about  >«»wmf*'T 
In  an  i^fdlcatloo  for  department  atore  credit 
may  later  prove  the  crucial  factor  In  the  Umb 
of  a  Oovemment  Job.^  A  "oonfldentlal"  re- 
port dlacredltlng  a  reporter  fcr  The  Waah- 
ington  Poet— which  later  proved  to  be  totaUy 
f Ala*— went  aU  the  way  from  the  State  De- 
partment to  the  White  Houae,  the  CIA.  the 
Defenae  Department  and,  ultimately,  to  the 
managers  of  the  newipaper. 

Oovemment  "aacurlty"  reporta  on  private 
dtlaena  often  end  up  In  the  handa  of  private 
employera,  and  tbe  reverse  la  true.  The  Civil 
Bervloe  Ooaunlaelon,  the  FBI  and  credit- 
rating  agendee  work  band  In  glove.  The 
"confidential"  PHA  reporta  on  appUcanta  for 
housing  loans  are  avaUable  to  mortgage  lend- 
era  for  $1M. 

Df  HIOH  PliACXa 


in  both  tbe  publlo  and  pitvata  aectosa  of 
Amartoan  Ufa,  laveattgatlacia  are  dafWidad  in 
terma  of  the  eeanh  for  aaeurlty  and  owtl- 
tude.  An  inattttttlon.  it  la.  argued,  baa  aa 
ohitgatton  to  know  who  It  la  hiring,  who  tt 
la  lending  money  to  and  who  may  threatan 


Nor  are  dlacloauree  of  thla  kind  always 
accidental.  A  Preeldent  of  the  United 
Statee— holding  office  in  the  ISflOs— ^aa  dls- 
ciiseed  at  an  "off-the-record"  meeting  with 
JoumallsU  the  ctoitents  of  a  secret  report 
on  the  sexual  Indiscretions  of  a  Senator. 

The  govemw  of  •  Mid-South  stete  has. 
within  tbe  past  Ave  years,  tried  to  peddle  to 
newsmen  tbe  Federal  Income  tax  returns  of 
a  pdltlcal  (^ponent.  The  same  thing  has 
happened  with  politicians  In  other  sUtes. 
notobly  Florida  and  Ohio. 

If  a  visitor  stnmblee  onto  the  right  pri- 
vate detective  In  Waahlngton.  he  may  be 
shown  photographs  of  a  prominent  political 
figure  In  bed  with  the  wUe  of  a  prominent 
socialite.  Getting  tnformatlon  out  of  the 
"cloeed  fllee"  of  tbe  House  Un-American  Ao- 
il&Ltlee  Committee  Is  about  aa  difficult  aa 
«edi  getung  a  weather  report. 
**>»'^  Just  a  couple  of  years  ago,  a  foreign  lob- 
byist obtained  an  HUAC  report  on  the  lobby- 
ing actlvltlee  of  a  Senate  staff  member.  Tlie 
report  waa  taken  to  the  White  House  In  an 
effort  to  dlacredlt  tbe  staffer. 

Whenever  things  of  this  sort  occur,  men 
of  good  will  In  Oovemment  or  private  In- 
dustry reepond  with  new  suggestions  for 
protecting  the  "aancUty"  of  tbe  files.  But 
It  Is  obvious,  as  they  concede,  that  so  long 
aa  doaalere  exist,  they  wlU  be  abuaed  to  one 
extent  or  another. 

A  trruted  secretary  In  Johnson's  office  In 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  divulged  a 
great  deal  of  Information  about  Oovemment 
pereonnel  to  the  late  Sen.  Joaqih  R. 
McCarthy  (R-Wls.) .  She  acted  out  of  patrl- 
otlo  moUvee  and  aba  waa  finally  fired.  But 
the  damage  waa  done. 

"nie  more  dlfflcutt  qiMetlon  la  whether  the 
mllMona  of  doaalecB  piling  up  in  Oovemment 
and  private  offloee  are  reaUy  neoaeeary.  How 
much  doee  one  need  to  know  before  hiring  a 
man  or  lending  him  money?  Not  even  the 
Inveattgatora  have  thoee  answers. 

The  retaU  credit  agendee,  for  example, 
acknowledge  tbat  even  though  credit  Is  freer 
and  easier  today  than  at  any  other  time  In 
hlatory.  tbe  loea  nlte  firom  deadbeate  remalna 
Inllnltaalmal,  me  VBA  justlflaa  Ita  quaa- 
tlona  about  marital  stability  in  terms  of  the 
forecloeure  problem.    But  It  has  no  figures 


to  si9part  tbe  claim  that  "one  of  the  IsM. 
Ing  causae  of  forecloeure  la  divorce."     ^^ 

The  CIA  and  the  National  Sennttr 
Agency  conqMl  job  appUoanta  to  take  u 
offensive  be  detector  teet  tbat  include  such 
queatlona  aa:  "HAve  yon  engaged  in  bono, 
aexual  acts  abMe  the  age  of  let"  But  tt«e 
la  great  eontroveray  over  tbe  value  of  vSm 
teata.  The  ClvU  Service  Oommiaelon'B  Joha- 
aon  baa  a  low  opinion  of  the  polygnmh. 
Even  CIA  people  concede  that  it  Is  asdMi 
when  the  subject  is  a  congenital  liar. 
a  camuiro  paeadox 

To  Johnaon  and  Deputy  Assistant  Seer*. 
tary  of  Defeoae  Walter  Skallenip.  the  whole 
proceaa  of  peraoimd  Inveatlgatlon  u  dis- 
torted by  the  preoccupation  with  tumlaa  tm 
"dirt."  They  urge  a  system  aimed  at  d2- 
ooverlng  talent  rather  than  sootl^ 
mediocrity.  i««^ 

FlnaUy,  there  la  a  paradox  in  the  present 
system  that  makee  abacduta  'Weurity"  unat- 
tainable even  if  it  were  deelrable  in  a  fiee 
sodety.  The  pecvle  privy  to  the  highest 
secrets  of  the  Oovemment  and  the  men  on 
whoee  judgment  and  emotional  stability  the 
world's  fate  may  hang  are  exempt  from  tbe 
screenings  of  the  Inveetlgatora 

"Who."  asked  a  CIA  man  not  long  ago. 
"la  going  to  give  Lyndon  Johnaon  a  polygrapfa 
teet  or  a  peychologlcal  examinatton?" 

The  members  of  C<Migress  who  deal  with 
theee  matters  are  never  checked  out  by  the 
FBL  PsychologUts  do  not  probe  the  mind 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  tbe  way  they 
probe  the  minds  of  some  of  bis  underlings 

A  DAIXA8  AFTBUCATR 

la  the  aftermath  of  President  Kennedy's 
asaasslnation.  there  was  Intense  concern  with 
*^g  problem  of  preddentlsl  security.  Then 
were  suggestions  that  thousands  of  potential 
security  risks  be  arrested  or  at  least  confined 
to  their  homee  whenever  the  President  was 
traveling. 

"Tliat."  J.  Bdgar  Hoover  repUed,  "Is  what 
you  would  call  totalitarian  seAuity.  I  dont 
think  you  can  have  that  kind  of  security  in 
thla  country  without  having  a  great  wave  ai 
erltldsm  agalnat  It." 

There  are  algna  that  a  similar  reaction  Is 
setting  in  agalnat  ano^ing.  General  Motors 
baa  promised  that  there  will  be  no  more 
Ralph  Nader  inveetlgatloDs.  SecreUry  of 
State  Dean  Ruak  baa  promised  to  curtail 
the  aurvelllanoe  of  Amertoan  dttxens  travel- 
ing abroad.  Tbe  ClvU  Service  Commission 
Is  having  second  thoughts  about  psychologi- 
cal taetlng.  The  Preatdent  has  ordered  a  cur- 
tailment of  electronic  eavesdn^ping. 

MeanwhUe,  however,  the  doesiers  continue 
to  pUe  up  in  tbe  oOloee  of  Oovemment  and 
Industry.    What  wlU  become  of  them,  nobody 
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DEATH  IN  VIETNAM— CAPT.  JOSEPH 
J.  POLONKO.  JR..  OP  PLUCKEMIN. 
NJ. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  a  constitutent  of  mine,  Cspt 
Jo8a?li  J.  Polonko,  Jr.,  of  Pluckemln,  N  J., 
recently  lost  his  life  while  serving  on 
active  duty  in  South  Vi^nam.  A  close 
friend  of  his  has  brought  to  my  attention 
a  letter  he  wrote,  describing  the  life  and 
woric  of  Captain  Polonko,  to  the  Boma- 
viUe  Mesaenger-Oaiette.  This  eloquent 
letter  describes  Captain  Polonko's  coa- 
rageous  sendee  to  his  Nation  and  the  out- 
standing Job  }3e  did  as  a  member  of  our 
Aimed  Forces  presently  assisting  the 
Yletnaraese  people.  Iknow  that  this  let- 
ter will  be  ot  interest  to  mj  ooUeagues. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rsooio  at  this  point 


of  May. 

Pluckemln, 

,  Rutgera 

ly,  and  Klen 

Nam,  waa 

lal  C«netery, 

Soldiers 

F.  Kennedy. 

to  his  final 
caisson,  and 


There  being  no  objectl^  the  letter 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoto. 
ai  follows:  | 

Aaumrow,  Vs.,  Way  T.  i»M. 
Uacm,  SoKBtvnxs  MaaaxifflMt-OAatTTa, 
lomerviUe,  SJ. 

Due  Snt:  On  niday,  the 
1168,  Joeeph  J.  Ptdonko,  Jr., 
Riv  Jersey,  Scmervllle  Rl|^  ' 
OBlvcrslty,  the  United  Statee 
Bos  Province,  Republic  of 
hid  to  rest  In  Arlington  Na 
TlrglnlA,  near  America's  U 
ind  our  late  Preeldent  J 
B*  was  ae  years  old. 

Captain  Polonko  waa  carri 

resting  place  by  a  horae-drav. , 

«M  escorted  by  a  platoon  df  our  nation's 
finest  soldiers.  His  final  jourA^y  was  accom- 
panied by  solnnn,  yet  strangely  trirunphant 
moslc,  and  the  mournful  rbytnhi  of  a  muffled 
drum.  Soldiera  alongb.the  wi^ystood  at  at- 
tntlon  and  rendered  long  'talutes  which 
jnlngled  req>ect,  pride,  an4  tribute.  At 
psTeelde  services,  a  dhaplaln  Invoked  the 
Mwrtng  of  God  on  a  man  who  had  lived  and 
lUed  by  all  that  la  beat  and  moat  noble  in 
the  traditions  of  Christianity  J  America,  and 
oar  Anned  Forcee.  A  rifie  aq  iad  fired  three 
TClleys,  and  a  bugler  proclaimed  tbat  for 
yet  another  American  hero,  d  ijr  is  done. 

The  American  fiag  which  hj4  draped  Cap- 
tain Polonko's  casket  was  pilebented  to  his 
psrents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Polonko  of 
PhKkemln,  by  "a  grateful  nation."  This 
thought  sustains  those  of  us  ^o  knew  him, 
or  knew  of  him.  Though  grieft  we  must,  we 
hww  that  a  nation  joining  u«  In  gratitude 
ind  dedication,  rather  than  I  In  grief,  wlU 
ttUy  honor  him.  | 

In  the  midst  of  the  public  ttnfuslon  over 
Viet  Nam,  aU  America  might  tlo  weU  to  stop 
ind  ponder  who  this  man  wa^;  what  he  did 
ind  why.  T| 

Captain  Polonko  grew  up! in  rural  New 
J«ey,  where  he  was  widely  known  as  "Joey  " 
and  widely  liked  for  his  fri*ndUnees  his 
numor.  and  his  easy-going  knannw.  He 
never  seemed  to  take  life  very^  Seriously,  and 
When  he  was  commissioned  tiA  Army  Ueu- 
ttn»nt,  many  of  his  frlen<^  must  have 
ttottght  tt  something  of  a  lark.  But  at  some 
toe  In  his  life,  perhaps  whe  ^^ 

tnated  with  the  ugUneae  of 
««>  all  It  stood  for,  the  sei 
Joey  always  took  pains   to 
formed  him  into  a  dedicated 
«ne  a  professional  ofllcer 
TO  duty  In  Viet  Nam. 

Osptaln  Polonko  accepted  assignment  aa 

S  f  ^t.™'  **^"*  <»  «"«  south  of 
8«*on  in  Klen  Hoe  Provinda.  Kito  h« 
JoM  Of  the  thirteen  provlncea]li  the  Meko^ 
S^.r*',*'^!  «=«•  ot  freqtJent  Vletconf 
wrorut  activity.    It  was  Isolated,  dangwouS 

"ou^rorism  was  politically  Inrolred  and 
J^oflfcial,  Who  won  the  «^^«  ^"J 

ffLS^'^tP.''"'  *«8«t«^e  well  knew 
Sn,J^^»K  ***"  P*°P'«  ^«  '*w  trying  to 
nt  h^f  *  ^  marking  him  for  tseasslnaUon^ 
Jthe  considered  it  worth  the^tlsk.    He  S 

SrSL'°  r^^'i''  «>«»  aWeclatlon^ 
"^•ces  of  peaaanta  who  had  previously 
^  few  emouons  other  t£kn  toer.^ 
2»^t*d  espedally  in  the^,^,  ^ 
5^  to  dUtrlbute  clothing  ^^ 
»«.  He  felt  a  particular^ 
Jf^lWng  outside  the  «,wn,  wnoee  fam- 
UH?^  subject  to  continual Itletcong  bar- 
STaiti.  L*"  austalned  by  the  beUef 
^partly  because  of  him.  these  chUdren 

Jft  know  a  better  life  than  Ski  thdr  par- 

"^  letters  home  were  alleys  oheerfuL 
J^be  mentioned  Viet  N.I"it^^ 
"*»■  the  hope  being  brougbrlto  the  «un^ 


he  was  con- 
Berlin  Wall 
Itivlty  which 
mceal  trana- 
He  be- 
volunteered 


ad   gifts   to 
I  for  those 
whose  fam- 


tryatde.  and  the  humorooa  Inddenta  In  his 
daUy  Ufe.  HU  parenta  were  told  Uttle  about 
the  rlaks  tbat  he.  and  man  like  h'*".  had 
oonadoualy  aerimtrrt  m  one  of  bla  last  let- 
ters, he  reported  that  be  had  vcdiuteered  to 
extend  his  tour  of  duty. 

O^rtaln  Polonko's  death  on  AprU  a9th  In 
a  land  mine  exploalon  waa  not  heroic  In  the 
orthodox  aenoe.  He  waa  oharglng  no  in»«h<ne 
gun  neat;  he  was  turning  back  no  armored 
attack.  It  la  quite  probiable  that  he  was 
simply  deUvering  some  gifts  to  a  few  of  his 
favorite  children. 

And  yet  what  are  we  to  caU  the  quality 
that  prompts  a  man  to  leave  home  and 
voluntarily  remain  among  a  supposedly  alien 
people,  simply  to  be  of  servioe,  when  he 
knows  that  suddMt  death  may  come  at  any 
time? 

We  honor  as  heroea  thoee  who,  in  battle, 
take  instinctive  acti(m  to  save  a  comrade. 
What  of  this  nun,  who  made  a  calm,  reasoned 
choice  to  risk  his  own  life  over  a  sustained 
period  of  time  in  order  to  bring  peace  to  an 
embattled  people?  If  be  is  not  a  hero  in 
the  finest  sense  of  the  word,  then  the  words 
"heroism"   and   "com-age"   no   longer  have 

Now  Captain  Joeeph  J.  Pcdonko  Jr.  belongs 
to  the  ages,  and  belongs  alike  to  the  people 
of  Pluckemln,  Somervllle,  and  Ba  Trl.  For 
we  are  one  people,  and  Joey  Polonko  waa 
one  of  the  few  among  us  who  truly  xmdw- 
stood  this. 

Although  the  wisdom  of  our  national  com- 
mitment to  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  may  be 
open  to  debate,  the  slncertty  and  depth  of 
Captain  Polonko's  personal  commitment  to 
the  American  and  Vietnamese  people  is  not. 
He  offered  us  his  young  life,  and  it  la  our 
tragedy  that  the  offer  was  accepted. 

We  must  always  realize  that  Joey  Polonko^ 
life  was  not  taken,  and  it  was  not  lost;  it  waa 
given.  And  when  we  pray,  we  should  pray 
not  for  this  nian,  who  has  no  need  of  prayers, 
but  for  ourselvee  and  our  children,  that  we 
may  be  worthy  of  his  gift. 
Yours  truly. 

Pam.  W.  WnxiRNOAins. 
Lieutenant,  VJ3.  Navy. 


WORLD  PREMIERE  OP  MOTION  PIC- 
TURE "AND  NOW  MIGUEL" 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  BCr.  Presidoit.  to- 
morrow, in  Albuquerque,  the  motion  pic- 
ture, "And  Now  Miguel,"  will  have  its 
world  premier.  This  heart-warming 
and  inspiring  story  about  a  young  boy 
yearning  to  grow  up  was  filmed  in  New 
Mexico.  The  magnificent  scenery  ctf 
northern  New  Mexico  is  the  backdrop  to 
the  poignant  story.  The  23.000  acre 
Ohoet  Ranch  Conference  Center  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  U.S  A. 
in  Rio  Arriba  County,  the  St.  Thomas 
Catholic  Church  and  Elnnentary  School 
in  the  village  of  Abiquiu,  and  the  San 
ndefonso  Pueblo  were  the  "sets"  for 
"And  Now  Miguel." 

In  making  this  picture,  Robert  B.  Rad- 
nitz,  the  producer,  defined  his  purpose: 

If  the  motion  picture  Is  to  grow,  its  audi- 
ence must  grow  with  it.  We  should  give  the 
children  and  famlllee  of  our  country  and  the 
world,  films  that  will  not  merely  surfaoely 
entertain,  but  will  stimulate  the  Imagination 
creativdy.  Films — that  the  entire  family  can 
see  and  aee  together. 

The  following  letters,  including  one  by 
my  colleagrue,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Mohtota],  attest  to  tbe 
warmth  and  worth  of  this  film.  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoso. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooko, 
as  follows: 

UJB.  Sbmati, 
OoaaomiOMr 
OovxamcDiT  OnaATaoMS. 
Waihtngtom.  DJO^  Mag  i,  1H9. 

tiX.  DAVm  POUAMD, 

UnlPersal  Pictures, 
Washington,  D.O. 

DxAB  Um.  Poixand:  Just  a  note  to  thank 
you  for  a  moat  enjoyable  evening  last 
Wedneaday.  AprU  37. 

Ify  wife.  Delia,  and  I  ware  bom  and  raised 
in  New  Mexico,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  "And 
Now  Miguel"  brought  beck  many  memoriea  to 
both  of  us. 

The  photography  c^tiuvd  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  nort&em  higt«i*«.|a  region 
with  remarkable  fidelity,  and  I  was  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  the  Intelligent  and  sympathetle 
manner  in  which  the  atory  devdoped  the 
relationships  among  the  Indiana,  tbe  Span- 
ish-Americana and  the  "Angloa". 

Perhape  nuiet  Important  waa  tbe  deptotlon 
of  a  way  of  life  which  la  known  to  few  Amer^ 
leans,  and  which  is  rapidly  dlaam>earlng.  It 
U  refreahing  to  be  reminded  that  at  least 
a  few  of  our  fellow  dtisens  are  atlll 
de^ly  involved  with  the  simple  vdaily  values 
of  sun,  wind.  rain,  grass,  birth  and  death. 

In  summary,  a  ddlghtful  picture,  Mr.  Pol- 
land,  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  every  member 
of  the  family. 

With  kind  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

JOSKPR  M.  MbHTOTA. 

VS.  Senator. 

Mr.  D*Vn>  POLLAMO, 

Vniveraal  Pictvret,  Inc., 
Wathington,  DC. 

Deam  Uk.  Pollamd:  I  am  writing  to  share 
with  you  the  good  news  that  a  National  Edu- 
cation Association  pand  has  sdected  the 
new  Universal  motion  picture  "And  Now 
Mlgud"  sa  a  "production  of  unusual  merit." 

We  appreciated  the  opportunity  for  repre- 
aentatlvee  of  several  NBA  units  and  depart- 
ments to  preview  thla  film  in  HoUywood  and 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  In  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

Serving  on  the  panel  which  extended  the 
apedal  recognition  to  "And  Now  Mlgud" 
were  repreeentatlves  of  Educational  Servloea, 
Information  Servlcee,  Department  of  Class-' 
room  Teachers  and  the  Bementary-Klnder- 
garten-Nursery  Bduoatlon  Department. 

The  beauty  of  the  natural  scenery  which 
baa  been  photographed  In  color,  the  remark- 
able portrayal  of  Mlgud  by  Pat  Cardi,  and 
the  aenae  of  reality  with  which  Robert  B 
BadnltE  baa  produced  this  film  we  believe 
will  win  the  enthusiasm  of  teachera  and 
students  throughout  the  nation. 
CordlaUy, 

Rot  R.  WtLsow, 
IHrectOf,  iMrMott  o/  Prm.  Madio  and 
Televtelon  Betattont. 

UA  DBTAxncofT  orAMcavruMM, 

PtessAi.  mtrmmunt  SBvna, 
WatMngton.  D.O„  Jfay  U.  1999, 
Mr.  Davm  Pouamd. 
VnivermH  Piatum, 
WaeMngton,  D.C. 

DiAB  Ma.  PouLAim:  Members  of  our  4-H 
atair  were  among  the  many  persons  recently 
honored  with  mvltattons  to  a  apedal  ahowlng 
of  the  Universal  Pictures'  "And  Now 
Miguel."  hare  In  the  UB.  Department  of 
Agrioulture. 

We  fdt  this  waa  a  superior  quality  film  of 
unusual  wannth,  human  intereetk  *«<i 
wholeeomeneae.  Surdy  It  haa  great  enter- 
tainment value  for  old  and  young  alike,  as 
It  depicts  the  love  of  a  aheepherdlng  ptorJe 
for  their  fiocka  and  their  way  of  Ufa. 
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We  fpotdd  certainly  recomnMnd.  "And  Kow. 
mgati,"  to  our  2%  million  4-H  members  In 
ell  50  States.  We  trust  thousands  of  our 
bead-beart-bands-hsalth  youth  everywhere 
will  see  It,  and  share  our  high  regard  for  Its 
appealing  story,  the  UTestock-ralalng  theme, 
and  Its  technical  ezoellenoe. 

Our    congratulations    to    the    producer, 
Robert  B.  Badnlta,  for  bringing  this  fine  all- 
family    type    film    to    the    motion    picture 
screens  of  the  United  Btatee. 
Sincerely, 

Mtlo  S.  Dowmr, 
DtMctor,  4-a  and  Youth  Development. 


June  /,  196^     I    ^^  ^.  ^^^^ 


THE  TRANSPORTATION  CRISIS 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President.  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  America  recently 
held  their  national  committee  meeting 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

One  of  the  outstandlQg  features  of 
this  meeting  was  the  excellent  review  of 
issues  and  legislation  with  which  this 
Congress  and  Nation  must  deal. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  Maryland 
was  represented  on  the  Young  Dem 
Issues  Committee  by  their  energetic 
and  outspcdcen  nati(mal  committeeman. 
Walter  S.  Orlinslcy.  Mr.  Oillndcy  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation and  Commimlcatlon  has  writ- 
ten an  excellent  article  on  the  trans- 
portation crisis  in  our  country  today, 
which  I  believe  we  would  all  do  well  to 
ponder. 

Mr.  Orllnsky  has  long  grappled  with 
the  problems  of  mass  transit  in  urban 
areas.  Along  with  members  of  the 
Mount  Royal  Democratic  Club  in  Balti- 
more, a  group  dedicated  to  the  Issues,  he 
has  brought  into  public  scrutiny  the  chal- 
lenge which  urban  transit  presents.  He 
has  written  another  exceUent  article  on 
transit  along  with  another  close  friend 
of  mine,  Edgar  Peingold. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  of  these  articles  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Rxcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 
Baltimou  Nbds  a  Rapd  Tlumsrr  Srsmc 


(By  Waltw  8.  Oillnsky  and  Bdgar  U  Fein- 
gold) 

Henry  Barnes  slowly  got  up  from  his  chair 
In  his  offlce  on  Pratt  Street.  Be  clamped 
on  hJa  battered  fedora,  sipped  a  puff  on  his 
favorite  com  oob  and  atuted  around  the 
desk   toward   the  door. 

As  he  passed  by  the  window,  he  glanced 
out  over  the  city  he  had  served  as  trafflo  di- 
rector and  then  traffic  and  transit  director  for 
more  than  eight  years.  "You  can  move  Just 
so  much  traffic,"  he  sighed  as  he  looked  down 
on  the  heavy  stream  of  vehlctas  dogging  the 
city  streets.  Then,  as  he  walked  out  ready  to 
take  on  the  traffic  headaches  of  New  York 
City,  he  quietly  declared:  "What  Baltimore 
needs  Is  a  rapid  transit  system." 

Mr.  Barnes  might  as  well  have  been  talking 
to  the  empty  walla  of  the  office  he  was  leav- 
ing because  In  the  two  years  he  has  been 
gone,  traffic  Is  still  being  moved  and  Baltl- 
more  stUl  needs  a  rapid  transit  system. 

In  this  age  of  advanced  technology,  with 
men  being  rocketed  into  outer  space,  tt 
would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so  lamant- 
•Ue  that  people  cannot  be  moved  with  any 
■art  at  dIaiMitdi  on  earth. 

T%are  Is  no  excuse  for  the  antomotaUa  to 
be  ttte  dominant  tnover  of  people  In  the  city 
of  Baltimore.  And,  as  transit  aervlce  con- 
tinues  to  deteriorate,  dependency  on  tlie 


automobUe  only  IntenslfleB.  Not  only  ttn 
the  commuter  and  shopper  slaves  to  their 
automobUe,  but  also  the  government  seems 
to  feed  on  this  attachment  as  weU. 

Government's  answer  to  the  monstrous 
transportation  mess  is  to  give  the  menace 
more  room  to  mushroom  by  building  exten- 
sive road  systems  to  handle  Increased  traffic. 
To  paraphrase  an  old  cliche,  If  we  give  the 
automobile  enough  roads,  maybe  It  wlU 
wreck  Itself. 

But,  In  the  process,  the  plethora  of  road 
planning  and  road  building  wUl  wreck  the 
dty. 

On  the  basis  of  a  proposed  9818  mil- 
lion expressway  system  for  Baltimore.  Lake 
Drive  Is  destined  to  be  replaced  by  a  beltway 
connector  link.  Leakln  Park  on  the  west  and 
O'Donnell  Heights  on  the  east  of  the  city 
line  stand  In  the  way  of  the  projected  East- 
West  Expressway.  Picturesque  Tyson  Street 
and  part  of  antique  row  at  Read  and  Howard 
Streets  may  be  the  victims  of  a  connector 
link  between  the  East-Weet  and  Jones  Falls 
Expressways. 

And  Bolton  Hill  Is  soon  to  be  cut  off  from 
Its  direct  access  to  the  Lyric  Theatre  and  the 
downtown  section  by  a  new  six-lane  high 
speed  Mount  Royal  Avenue. 

The  price  tag  for  this  kind  of  progress  Is 
staggering.  The  East-West  Expressway  will 
cost  $13.9  million  a  mile.  The  Southeast 
Expressway  and  the  eastern  leg  of  the  East- 
West  Expressway  will  cost  $12  million  a  mile. 
The  Orchard-Blddle  Streets  connector  itTiWng 
the  Jones  Falls  with  the  East-West  wUl  cost 
$14  million  a  mile.  The  final  1.2  miles  of 
the  Jones  Falls  Expressway  wlU  cost  $28 
million. 

Not  only  do  urban  highways  eat  Into  pub- 
lic funds  at  a  fantastic  rate,  but  also  the  road 
networks  cut  into  the  tax  base  by  elimiiikt- 
ing  revenue  producing  properties  situated  in 
their  way.  E^ven  after  construction  outlays, 
the  burden  on  the  tax-paying  public  Is  main- 
tained by  maintenance  and  service  costs  for 
the  expressways. 

In-town  roadways  have  a  debilitating  im- 
pact on  adjacent  or  nearby  neighborhoods  as 
vehicular  noise  and  noxious  fumes  combine 
to  make  Uving  Irksome  and  increase  danger 
to  health  and  limb. 

There  Is  a  brighter  side  to  this  dimly 
painted  picture.  The  detrimental  aspects  of 
highways  are  said  to  be  offset  somewhat  by 
the  develqunent  of  commercial.  Industrial 
and  housing  complexes  with  convenient  ac- 
cess to  the  expressways.  The  Department  of 
Transit  and  Traffic  points  to  the  newly 
emerging  Cross  E^e^  community  on  a  huge 
stretch  of  acreage  off  the  Jones  Falls  Ex- 
pressway. 

However,  the  real  menace  of  the  express- 
way Is  that  the  means  are  made  available  to 
eecape  the  sound,  the  sights  and  the  smells 
of  urban  life.  This  U  what  aceoimts  for  the 
hugh  Influx  and  outflow  of  vehicular  traffic 
as  the  city  is  invigorated  with  signs  of  ac- 
tivity during  the  day  only  to  have  it  drawn 
into  its  Inert  stage  on  the  heels  of  the  move- 
ment out  at  nights  and  on  weekends. 

As  suburbia  developed  in  its  helter-skelter 
fashion,  the  only  expedient  way  to  connect 
the  patchwork  of  dwellings  and  buameaaes 
together  was  with  roads.  Transit  systems  of 
every  sort  were  unable  to  serve  the  sprawl 
with  any  efficiency  and  as  passengers  dwin- 
dled, bus  service  was  cut  back  and  com- 
muter trains  were  dlscontmued. 

The  only  alternative  was  the  automobUe 
and  with  the  Federal  Oovemment's  en- 
couragement, road  building  became  the  only 
feasible  and  accepUble  solution.  With  the 
government  providing  00  percent  of  the  costs 
In  the  IntersUte  system,  the  subdivisions 
foeused  solitary  attention  on  roads  to  the 
exclusion  of  aU  other  transit  considerations. 
Anguished  cries  of  protest  from  smaU 
bands  of  mass  transit  advocates  fen  upon 
deaf  ears.  Planning  for  roads  went  un- 
ohaoked  (U  the  money  waa  available,  why  not 


plan  to  spend  It?) ,  ^Mille  mMi  transti  «h 
either  the  respondbUlty  of  private  operatots 
with  limited  funds  for  reinvestment  or  a. 
panslon  or  it  fell  on  governmental  umts 
reluctant  to  expend  100  percent  of  the  ccsts. 
No  comparable  federal  program  is  avallabls 
even  though  a  bUl  has  passed  the  Senate  pro. 
vldlng  for  planning  grants  for  mass  transit 

Bottled  up  In  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
the  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Hasribon  Wn^ 
UAita  of  New  Jersey  would  provide  betveea 
$376  million  and  $5oD  million  In  grants  to 
cities  and  suburban  areas  over  a  three-VMr 
period.  ' 

But  the  Mil  lacks  the  push  of  the  mne 
substantial  roads  lobbiee  and  it  is  languish- 
ing in  conunittee  as  the  situation  worsens 
across  the  ooimtry. 

In  Baltimore,  the  suburban  areas  are  rela- 
tively close  to  the  inner  city  and  on  the  aver- 
age, barring  any  major  tleups,  the  trip  can 
be  made  in  about  30  minutee.  This  situation 
fosters  reliance  on  the  automobile  because 
the  comparable  Journey  byi  bus.  at  best.  Is 
twice  as  long.  By  the  same  foken,  this  ahort- 
distance  factor  also  lends  itself  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  coordinated  and  convenient  mass 
transit  system  izicorporating  the  automobUe, 
tJie  bus,  the  train,  the  subway,  the  shuttle' 
and  any  other  mode  of  travel  to  speed  up  tbe 
movement  of  people. 

As  it  now  stands,  more  and  more  highways 
are  being  built  or  are  being  planned  to  slice 
In  and  out  of  the  downtown  and  In-town 
areas,  cutting  up  the  heart  of  tbe  city  and 
cutting  out  the  vltaUty  and  variety  of  the 
neighborhoods. 

The  highways  beget  more  cars  and  the  cars 
beget  more  parking  problems.  No  parking 
signs  abound  on  city  streets  and  the  only 
spaces  free  from  ticketing  or  towing  are  tbe 
expensive  parking  lota  which  all  too  often  are 
fUled  before  noon. 

Not  only  does  the  automobile  impose  a  bur- 
den on  the  streeta  and  provide  a  problem  of 
parking,  but  it  also  is  a  wholly  inefficient 
mover  of  people.  For  example,  the  Congrev 
Street  Expressway  in  Chicago  is  a  four-lane 
highway  with  a  passenger  raU  line  down  the 
middle.  The  highway  is  Jammed  during  the 
day  with  automobUe  traffic,  but  the  rail  line 
operating  at  Just  25  percent  of  capacity  car- 
ries more  passengers  to  and  from  work  la 
only  one-half  the  space. 

In  Baltlnkore,  if  Just  3,000  passengers  of  tbe 
Baltimore  Transit  Company  shifted  from 
bus  service  to  private  automobiles  eight 
miles  more  of  bumpex-to-biunper  traffic 
would  be  created  on  a  single  lane.  Granted 
there  are  deficiencies  in  the  BTC  service,  but 
Imagine  the  problems  of  coping  with  3,000 
more  cars  on  clogged  streets  and  In  packed 
parking  lota. 

The  city  has  invested  and  U  continuing  to 
invest  mlUlons  in  its  renewal  operations. 
Large  portions  of  the  downtown  have  been 
cleared  and  rebuilding  Is  now  underway  to 
pot  shape  and  form  on  the  spectacular 
Charles  Center  plan.  Planning  Is  now  imdsr- 
way  to  redo  the  inner  harbor  and  to  create  a 
new  municipal  center.  Apartment  houses 
and  town  houses  are  planned  to  enbanfls 
Uving  downtown. 

Urbsm  renewal  has  plans  for  the  Bolton 
HUl  area  and  the  Mount  Vernon  area.  Pri- 
vate developers  are  capita  Using  on  the 
Charles  Center  plan  with  new  constroctloB 
on  fringes  of  the  area  and  In  other  sectloos 
of  the  Inner  city. 

Downtown  and  In-town  Baltimore  Is  slowly 
being  transformed  Into  a  new  city  and  with 
the  transformation  It  U  hoped  there  will  be 
a  rejuvenation  of  tbe  q;>lrit  of  Baltimore  and 
a  revttaUntlon  of  the  physical  and  financial 
face  of  Baltimore. 

AU  of  the  funds  Invested  axid  the  work  «>- 
pended  In  the  future  of  Baltimore  will  be 
dissipated  into  the  Patapeoo  uxUess  there  U 
a  greater  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple.   Downtown  Baltimore  U  no  place  for  a 
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ivies  of  clovsr  leafs,  overpaa  i^.  underpasses 
9  elevated  Chinese  Walls,     j 

Continued  reliance  on  n<fi»,  and  xoads 
(lone.  WlU  merely  force-feed  i  the  inner  city 
«ltb  more  and  more  autoiipbUes.  Imple- 
mentation of  the  $816  mllllc  i^  road  buUcUng 
program  wiU  simply  dehumulze  the  dty  as 
veil  as  ravage  Ita  Innards.  Our  downtown 
vlll  become  Uttle  more  than  fh  series  of  Balti- 
more Life  Buildings — a  soUta^y  structure  al- 
most engulfed  by  a  sea  of  can  parked  nearby 
during  the  day  and  a  vast  ^rttsteland  of  as- 
phalt during  tbe  evening,     i 

Uean while,  the  BTC  Umpkialcmg  with  an 
Inadequate  system  to  propulT  serve  the  dty 
and  its  environs.  The  MetropoUtan  Transit 
Authority  has  yet  to  exerclM  Is  prerogative 
to  take  over  the  BTC  and  opejmte  it  as  a  pub- 
licly subsidized  system.  It  Is  this  kind  of 
timidity  which  leads  to  fn|stration  on  the 
part  of  the  oonunuter  and  the  shopper  and 
to  despair  on  the  ptut  of  the  city. 

Philadelphia,  with  a  coordJAated  system  of 
mass  transit  involving  sup^ys, .  elevated 
tnlns,  buses,  trackless  troiieys  and  com- 
muter trains,  has  advanced  Its  pubUc  trsms- 
portation  operation  to  the  point  where  only 
36  percent  of  the  conmiutersi  who  work  In  Its 
downtown  use  their  cars.  PubUc  transit 
Iscllltles  are  used  by  the  large  majority. 
Philadelphia  has  invested  $(250  mlUlon  In 
extending  and  modernizing  j  ju  transit  sys- 
tem with  some  $60  million  qpent  since  1956. 

As  a  result  of  wide  patroz^e,  $50  mUUon 
at  that  $60  million  has  been  returned  In 
tares,  making  the  system  vinuaUy  self-sus- 
taining, I 

A  forceful  proponent  of  mass  transit, 
Councilman  Thomas  Ward,  observed  that 
the  city's  share  of  the  East- West  Expressway 
could  easily  reach  $50  miUlon  and  he  won- 
dered why  that  money  could  not  be  diverted 
Into  a  public  transportation  system  for 
Baltimore.  As  a  result  of  his  urglngs,  plans 
to  get  imderway  with  the  Ea|i-West  Express- 
wiy  were  halted  temporarU|<^  until  it  covUd 
be  determined  whether  some  form  of  mass 
transportation  could  be  Incorporated  in  the 
roadway.  i 

Preliminary  data,  pushed  |  Out  of  findings 
by  a  consultative  firm  for  tbe  MTA,  con- 
llnned  the  advisabiUty  of  mass  transit  lines 
In  the  East- West  ExpresswaM. 

For  the  first  time  in  reoeDk  years  the  va- 
Itrles  of  Baltim(M-eJ;ranslt  anj  being  reviewed 
with  an  aim  at  solution  of  ibe  entire  trans- 
portation mess.  The  inflexible  approach  of 
expressway-oriented  planners  and  adminis- 
trators and  legislators  no  longer  is  dominat- 
ing the  Baltlmc»'e  problem., 

Reports  keep  flowing  in  ik|x>ut  Cleveland 
with  50  percent  of  its  conuni^ters  on  efficient 
and  highspeed  trains  and  l^ilses;  about  To- 
ronto with  expansion  of  Its  ^ghly  successful 
train  and  subway  sjrstem,  and  about  San 
Pranclsco  with  a  blUion  dollar  stibway  sys- 
tem involving  76  mUes  o|  tracks  and  87 
panenger  stations.  "PasseAger  Transporta- 
tion," a  trade  magazine  in  lUie  field,  also  re- 
ported and  cited  some  44  nUferent  transit 
companies  which  have  started  to  regain  cus- 
tomers by  investing  in  new  equlpntent  and 
better  service.  i  i 

Tbe  City  of  BaltUnrae  Is  |)fa  tbe  threshold 
e(  a  new  and  vital  oommunltiy.  Ita  progress 
In  renewal  and  rehabilitation  can  only  be 
measured  against  the  avallhijlUty  of  public 
transportation  to  get  peop^  In  and  out  of 
the  city  or  to  entice  them  tb  stay. 

There  wlU  be  an  estimaited  expenditure  of 
Wl  bllUon  from  1966  to  19«$  imder  the  Fed- 
eral roads  program.  Yet  the  authorization 
for  mass  transit  U  a  mere  ptitance  and  that 
Is  simply  for  studies  and  si«Veys. 

Baltimore,  along  with  ewy  other  major 
netropolltan  area,  must  fittaln  the  level 
reached  in  PhUadelphla  f^  mass  transit, 
nibsldies  comparable  to  the  90-10  roads 
formula  should  be  considerM  and  other  >n- 
ooecmenta  must  be  made  tb!  bring  a  coordi- 


nated,   convenient,    extensive    and    rapid 
transit  system  Into  being  In  the  dty. 

PlXBDBMT   JOHiraOW   CaLU  POB   OXXATIOir   OF 

DspAancxMT  or  TxainroBTATioK 

With  the  Prealdent's  caU  t<x  the  estabUab- 
ment  of  a  Department  of  Transpcvtatlaii 
with  cabinet  atatns.  many  Americans  have 
come  to  focus  on  the  myriad  of  problems 
Involved  In  transportation  In  America.  Can. 
buses,  boata.  planes,  and  trains,  all  com- 
pete In  heltfff-akdter,  unreasonable  fashion. 
Tbe  free  market  theories  so  useful  In  mak- 
ing many  economic  choices  have  little  or  no 
value  In  this  area.  Long  ago  this  nation 
decided  that  the  major  modes  of  transporta- 
tion were  so  affected  with  the  public  interest 
as  to  make  them  virtually  public  utilities  and 
proceeded  to  regulate  them  as  such. 

The  problem  with  oiv  regulations  today 
Is  that  they  offdr  little  or  no  coordination, 
and  at  no  level  to  the  total  problem  of  pro- 
viding balanced  transpOTtatlon  for  America 
really  carefully  thought  out.  Thto  problem 
not  only  affecto  our  Internal  econcKnlc  struc- 
ture but  severely  affecto  our  ability  as  a 
trading  nation  to  provide  competitive  Inter- 
national transportation. 

This  report  does  not  attempt  to  dlecuss 
this  very  large  problem.  At  this  time  we  can 
only  push  for  early  hearings  on  the  Pred- 
dent's  bill  with  a  very,  sjtrong  plea  that  the 
hearings  foc\is  on  thv^ entire  problem  and 
develop  a  kind  of  comnrehendve  compilation 
of  the  problems  and  Uielr  posdble  solution. 
Young  Democrato  should  support  an  agency 
strong  enough  effectively  to  regulate  tiie 
transportation  industries.  No  one  form  of 
tran^mrtatlon  should  find  sanction  and 
privilege,  and  all  forms  of  public  subsidiza- 
tion of  any  sort  must  be  reviewed  with  an  eye 
toward  rationalization  of  the  process. 

A  small  part  of  this  problem  begs  for 
Immediate  action  and  where  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  America  can  pertxaps 
effectively  make  an  immediate  contribution. 
This  to  the  iHOblem  of  urban  mass  trans- 
portation. Suffice  it  to  say  that  thoee  of  you 
here  for  thto  National  Committee  meeting 
are  aware  that  cars,  roads,  cars,  and  more 
ro<uto  are  not  the  solution  to  the  problem 
of  moving  people  In  an  urban  situation. 

Each  city  in  America  to  facing  the  problem 
of  decreasing  taxable  base  combined  with 
drama,tlc  increases  in  cost  of  sodal  welfare 
problems.  Thto  to  pert  of  the  natural, 
evolutary  process  fnxn  an  agrarian  sodety 
to  an  urban  society.  With  the  mass  exodus 
of  higher-income  groups  Into  the  suburbs, 
urban  America  suddenly  faces  a  crtoto  of 
how  best  to  move  people  In  and  out  of  the 
center  cities  In  a  reasonably  quick  tfnd 
efficient  maimer.  To  date  the  answer  has 
been  by  cars,  roads,  more  cars,  and  more 
roads.  Center  cities  He  prostrate  In  ribbons 
of  concrete  and  vast  wastelands  of  parking 
lota.  Viable  lu-ban  neighborhoods  become 
dual  lane,  high-speed  expressways  and  i>arks 
become  twenty-stcre  cloverleaf  rampa.  All 
of  thto  only  increases  tbe  soctol  dtolocatlon 
In  ota^  citiee  and  reinforces  the  trend  away 
from  the  dty  and  Into  tbe  suburbs.  Urban 
American  has  chosen  roads  and  cars  not 
because  it  to  the  best  way.  the  only  way, 
or  even  really  the  cheapest  way  to  move 
about.  '  Roads  smd  oars  are  being  chosen 
because  they  are  subsidized  as  pcu^  of  the 
National  Highway  System  on  a  90  percent 
Federal,  10  percent  state  basto. 

VS.  Senator  JoexPB  D.  TninrGS  of  Mary- 
land and  Congressman  Jonathan  B.  BuroBAM 
of  New  York  have  Introduced  legtelatlon 
which  can  really  go  a  long  way  to  help  solve 
urban  transit  problems.  Their  bllto.  S.  2399 
and  H.  10126,  would  simply  give  the  states 
the  option  as  to  how  they  wish  to  use  thdr 
highway  trust  funds. 

Assimie  Chicago  was  to  receive  $100,000,- 
000  erf  highway  trust  funds  for  tbe  years 
1987-68.     Today  it  ootOd  only  spend  thto 


money  on  highways.  Under  tbe  xydlngs- 
Btngham  bill.  Chicago  would  be  able  to  allo- 
cate the  money  In  the  best  fashion  as  It  sees 
to  Improve  transportation.  Tbe  bill  ratlon- 
allaas  the  use  at  public  funds  for  urban 
transportation. 

All  over  America  thto  legislation  would 
have  a  vital  and  salutary  Impact.  As  stata 
r^resentatives  of  Young  Democrata  through- 
out Anxertca,  tbe  message  of  hope  thto  blU 
brings  sbould  be  brovight  back  to  local 
govemmenta. 


WHY   PEKINO   CASTS   US   AS   IBB 
VHIaAIN 

Mf.  church.  Mr.  President.'  Prof. 
John  K.  Fairbank,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity is  well  known  to  my  colleagues  as 
one  of  our  foremost  "China  hands."  His 
numerous  articles  and  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
have  played  a  singular  role  in  our  cur- 
rent review  of  American  policy  toward 
China.  Indeed,  many  of  those  who 
Joined  him  in  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee were,  at  one  time  or  another,  his 
students.  Last  Simday  the  New  Yoiic 
Tiines  Magazine  puldished  an  article  of 
his  entitled  "Why  Peking  Casts  Us  as  the 
Villain."  Fairbank  points  out  that 
there  is  a  form  of  historical  inevitability 
in  the  present  confrontation  between  the 
United  States  and  China,  and  he  con- 
cludes that  "Without  going  soft  and 
bugging  out.  we  can  meet  Peking's  chal- 
lenge best  by  downgrading  it." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  this 
point  in  the  Racout. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccdkd, 
as  follows: 

Wbt  Pncnto  Casts  Us  ab  thz  Vuxaih 
(By  J<^m  K.  Fairbank) 

(Non. — John  K.  Fairbank  to  Frands  Lee 
Hlgginson^Profeesor  of  History  at  Harvard 
and  director  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  East  Asia  Research  Center  there.) 

A  growing  number  of  UJ3.  Senators,  beaded 
by  Bdwakd  M.  b:knnxot  and  Gbosob  Mo- 
OovKSN.  have  been  suggesting  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  panel  to  review  American  p<^cy 
toward  China.  Reviving  this  dlscusdon  to 
certainly  desirable  and  indeed  long  overdue. 
Yet  it  has  ita  dangers — ^things  taken  out  of 
the  deep  freeze  deteriorate  If  nothing  fur- 
ther to  done  to  them.  Any  attempt  to  re- 
sume our  traditionally  generous  attitude  to- 
ward the  Chinese  people,  for  example,  will 
encounter  disheartening  hostility.  The  Chi- 
nese Communist  revolution  has  created  an 
assertive  nation  that  confronta  us  with  new 
problems. 

Underlying  today's  Sino-Amertcan  confron- 
tation In  power  politics  and  Peking's  vitu- 
peration against  us  are  certain  historical 
sourcee  of  enmity  of  which  we  have  been 
largely  tmaware.  Yet  we  have  contributed 
to  the  impasse,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  end 
It  untu  we  see  ourselves  and  the  Chinese  In 
perspeottve  and  realize  tbe  width  at  the  gap 
betwera  us. 

To  be  suire,  China  and  tbe  United  States 
are  both  of  continental  size  and  prone  to 
consensus  and  selfrigtateousness.  Each  as- 
sumes that  a  country  so  big  must  be  correct. 
Eau:h  likes  to  think  it  has  a  message  for 
mankind.  Both  remained  outside  tbe  Ku- 
ropocentrtc  power  politics  of  the  lOtb  cen- 
tury, isolated  and  suspldous  of  It,  and  both 
today  find  great-power  status  a  new  experi- 
ence. But  such  similarities  are  far  out- 
weighed by  the  durerancae  In  our  hlatorloal 
devdopment. 
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Tba  bMlo  tmpwUmeot  to  Stno-Amcrlaui 
QiMtestendlnc  oomM  from  our  oontrutlag 
«sp«rl«new  In  modern  Umec  The  npen- 
Aoo  of  Ktirape  over  the  (lobe  and  the  eub- 
iequeut  wondwlde  pi  oceei  of  "modernisa- 
tion," in  effect,  created  America.  But  at  the 
Mme  time  and  by  the  same  meana  ft  de- 
stroyed the  old  China.  We  Americana  came 
out  of  the  luropean  expansion.  In  o\ir  new 
land,  we  helped  Invent  the  modem  world: 
the  Chlneee  had  it  thnut  upon  them  and 
rammed  down  their  throats. 

Tor  us.  the  railway,  for  example,  a  century 
•CO  opened  the  West  and  built  the  nation. 
Par  the  Ohlnaee,  with  their  ancient  trana- 
port  networks  dependent  upon  manpower 
and  waterways,  railroads  were  an  unneces- 
sary foreign  devioe  need  mainly  by  imperial- 
ist powers  of  the  eighteen-nlnetiea  to  eon- 
soUdate  their  spheres  of  influence  in  the 
threatened  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 

So  it  went  with  the  other  material  aspects 
of  modernisation,  nrasnns.  gunboats  and 
then  a  navy,  keroeene  lampa  and  then  gas 
and  electric  lighting;  horseears,  electric 
traaiaan.  and  then  buses  and  automobiles: 
modem  medicine,  hospitals  and  public 
health:  steam-powered  faetorlee  and  big  m- 
dustrtal  cities:  even  great  soolal  changes  like 
the  emancipation  of  women,  beginning  with 
the  education  of  girls — all  theee  things  that 
we  saw  in  the  West  as  merely  "new"  or 
"modem"  producte  of  evolution  and  prog- 
ress came  to  China  as  "foreign"  (yony.  "from 
overseas")  or  "Western"  (hsi-yen^).  Kven 
the  humble  friction  match  was  to  China 
wmng-huo.  "foreign  fire."  Thus  the  revolu- 
tionary changes  of  modem  times  burst  into 
China  suddenly  ftam  outside.  They  did  not 
evolve  gradually  from  within,  as  they  did 
with  xis. 

Since  America  aroee  on  top  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  modem  ttmee.  whUe  traditional 
China  waa  caught  underneath  it.  over- 
^Mlmed  and  destroyed,  the  American  expe- 
rlene^  opening  a  new  continent,  was  exhil- 
arating; the  Chinese  experience,  oiit>giT.g  to 
a  dying  civilisation,  wa«  ahattcoing. 

ThU  contrast  persists  today,  a  subUe  in- 
fluence in  our  respective  attitudes.  Ameri- 
cana can  be  mwe  relaxed  about  the  mya- 
terlee  of  modem  technology  because  they 
have  evolved  from  our  own  past.  If  the 
modem  mathematics  bafflee  ua.  at  least  it  U 
ours,  hot  theirs."  Kven  the  weird  new 
world  of  space  is  populated  by  our  very  hu- 
man astronauta.  crew-cut  like  the  boy  who 
used  to  live  next  door.  All  in  all.  we  have 
not  really  suffered  in  the  modem  revolution. 
Indeed,  we  Americans  are  curloutiy  inexperi- 
enced in  public  suffering,  uniike  most  other 
peoples,  we  have  never  been  Invaded,  never 
been  defeated,  never  been  occupied,  never 
even  been  bombed. 

The  very  word  "revolution"  here  and  In 
China  has  meanings  a  world  apart.  The 
American  revolution  at  1776  saw  a  change  of 
poUtioal  institutions  within  one  part,  the 
newer  part,  of  an  Xngllsh-spsaking  oommun- 
Ity.  The  revolution^  soolal,  economic  and 
cultural  effects  were  (with  apologies  to 
American  historians)  no  more  harrowing 
than  most  of  American  history.  The  Chlneee 
revolution  of  1911.  in  oontrast.  brought  al- 
most 40  years  of  oontlnual  dvU  war  and 
poUtleal  frustration,  but  war  and  poUtlos 
were  only  the  analler  part  of  the  eiqMrlenoe. 
The  catadyms  in  economic  Ufe,  the  eodal 
order,  thought  and  culture  were  even  more 
dlM  and  drastlo. 

_  fV*  «»•  two  expertencee  side  by  aide  in 
personaP  terms  and  one  might  say  that  the 
lt^-c«ntury  Amerleana  chilled  their  feet  at 
Valey  Mrge.  but  the  90th-o«itury  Chlneee 
feUltato  a  bisist- fumaee.  Take  almost  any 
ywltlok  ofohaage.  Anserlean  youth  have 
progieasid  from  efaaparansd  dating  on  the 
IMBt  poreh  to  golBg  steady  in  the  family  oar. 
Oampara  this  with  the  change  la  China.  A 
wide  of  the  early  nlneteen-huadrvds  went 
w  bar  amaged  marriage  sealed  Inside  a 
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chair  and  after  the  ceremony  first 
raised  her  eyee  to  eee  what  she  had  got  for  a 
husband,  whereas  today  a  would-be  labor 
heroine  picks  out  her  own  male  co-worker  to 
aid  her  in  socialist  production. 

China's  modem  disaster  was  both  caused 
and  intenslfled  by  her  having  been  the  an- 
cient eouree  of  last  Asian  dvUlsation  and  the 
massive  center  of  it  throughout  3,000  years 
of  well-recorded  history.  Two  thing*  re- 
sulted from  this  long  development.  The 
Chlneee  naturaUy  felt  superior  to  all  the 
other  peoples  round  about,  and  they  tended 
to  stay  at  home  In  their  own  vast  empire— 
fien-h«la.  "all-under-heaven."  Once  they 
had  incorporated  South  China  in  the  empire, 
they  had  a  self-sufficient  realm  stretching 
from  Siberia  to  the  tropics.  This  great  con- 
tinental bureaucratic  state  lived  off  the 
farming  villages  and  the  licensed  domestic 
trade.    Overaeaa  trade  remained  peripheral. 

Ftor  strategic  defense  against  the  nomadfiS 
huntsmen-warriors  of  Ifongolla,  the  Chlneee 
usually  tried  to  control  Central  AsU,  where 
China's  retreat  or  expansion  on  the  frontiers 
followed  the  faU  or  rise  of  central  power. 
But  China  from  very  early  times  was  the 
world's  largest  and  most  populous  state.  By 
AD.  1000  it  was  ahead  of  Kurope  in  else  as 
well  as  in  many  aspects  of  technology,  cul- 
ture, government  and  social  order.  It 
eeemed  to  contain  aU  things,  and  so  the 
Chlneee  were  a  stay-at-home  people.  No  one 
wanted  to  go  abroad  and  be  exiled  from  civUl- 
zation  or  conquer  foreign  lands  of  lesser 
value.  Poreigners  who  came  were  expected 
to  bring  tribute,  or  else  they  could  stay  away 
in  their  backwardnees  and  obscurity. 

Chinese  history  oontains  plenty  of  warfare 
but  it  waa  mainly  domeetic  warfare  to  con- 
trol the  empire,  or  on  the  borders  to  chastise 
the  barbarians.  No  Chinese  Alexander  ever 
set  out  from  the  Middle  IDngdom  to  conquer 
the  farther  reaches  of  the  world.  Chinggls 
(Genghis)  Khan  was  a  Mongol,  and  it  was 
the  M(HigoU.  not  the  Chlneee.  who  tried  to 
conquer  Jai>an  in  1274  and  1281  and  who 
flrst  invaded  Southeast  Asia  in  force.  After 
the  Ming  Dynasty  in  the  early  foiirteen- 
hundreds  had  sent  seven  big  fleets  Into 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  even 
across  to  Africa,  the  Chinese  gave  up  explora- 
tion. They  had  the  capability  to  discover 
Europe  a  century  before  the  first  Portuguese 
explorers  discovered  the  route  to  China,  but 
they  were  not  Interested  in  overseas  ex- 
pansion. 

As  a  consequence,  China's  self-image  today 
is  one  of  victimisation  at  the  hands  of  a  great 
historical  and  evU  force  invading  China  from 
the  Weet.  ThU  makes  for  self-pity,  resent- 
ment and  the  need  for  an  explanation  of  his- 
tory in  terms  of  evil  and  injustice. 

This  Westsm  invasion  is  what  Mao  Tfee- 
tung  reaUy  means  by  "imperialism."  Behind 
all  the  dated  Leninist  theorising  about  eco- 
nomic expIolUtion  llee  the  great  fact  of  the 
modem  world's  dynamic  expansion.  Mao 
has  to  broaden  Lenin's  picture  of  "finance 
capitalism"  to  Include  the  Chrtstlan  mission- 
ary invasion  aa  "cultural  Imperialism."  m 
the  end,  nearly  all  of  China's  foreign  contact 
In  modem  times,  the  whole  tragedy,  turns  out 
to  have  been  a  struggle  against  "imperial- 
ism." The  "thought  of  Mao  TSe-tung"  ex- 
plains what  happened  to  China  as  the  victim 
of  "hnpwlallsm"  and  taUa  how  to  beat  the 
In^erlallste— who  still  exut— by  national 
modernisation,  Maoist-style.  "American  im- 
perialism" thus  has  an  aseentlal  rtde  in  Mao's 
oosDudogy. 

In  defense  of  the  American  self-image,  on 
the  other  aide  of  the  gap.  it  wUl  avaU  us  Uttie 
to  argue  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  history 
with  an  innocent.  Ihjured  "Who,  mer'  atti- 
tude. We  are  stuek  with  the  facta:  China 
was  an  ancient  center  of  high  culture,  eelf- 
suOelsat  and  Isolated.  The  expanding' West 
and  its  modem  nattone  (including  Japan) 
ihv*ded  China  aggressively,  undermined  the 
old  order  and  left  It  a  ■*««TiKita.    Dm  Chl- 


oulture-emplre  was  forced  to  iwute 
Itself.  Now  that  It  has  created  a  modam 
nationalism,  its  antlforaign  hoetUlty  is  fo- 
cused on  us,  China's  modem  history  is  i«. 
written  to  stereotype  us  as  evil,  and  there  Is 
little  we  can  do  to  change  It. 

Since  we  evldentiy  have  to  do  the  under- 
standing  for  both  stdee,  we  might  well  beola 
by  seeing  ourselves  as  the  heirs  of  the  eutv 
Portugueee,  evanish,  Dutch.  English  sad 
French  expansionists  who  first  invaded  lut 
Asia  by  sea.  No  one  has  ever  been  mote 
hardy,  resourceful  and  aggreesive  than  these 
Suropean  seafarers.  Tlieir  expansion  was 
naval,  commercial  and  evangelical  all  at  onoe 
a  eelf -confident  and  formidable  combination 
that  used  gunfire,  greed  and  spiritual  con- 
version to  undermine  and  break  down  all 
resistance.  Native  leaders  were  shot,  bought 
or  converted  in  the  flrst  instance;  only  grad- 
ually could  modem  patrloU  ariae  to  lead 
new  nations.  SmaU  or  disorganized  coun- 
tries became  Buropean  colonlea.  Bythemld- 
l»th  century  even  China  and  Japan  finaUy 
had  to  give  the  Westerners  special  privileges 
enforceable  by  gunboat. 

This  movement  of  Europeans  abroad  con- 
tributed vitally  to  the  enlightenment  and 
the  rise  of  the  modem  great  powers.  Qeo- 
graphlc  knowledge,  naval  technology,  export 
industries,  national  rtvalrtee,  study  of  other 
cultures,  the  sdentlflo  view  of  man  and  so- 
ciety— all  developed  along  with  it.  In  school 
we  learn  of  this  vast  process  as  the  rise  of 
modem  civilization.  It  was  what  hit  China. 
We  Americans  have  not  liked  to  acknowl- 
edge all  aspects  of  this  tradition  of  European 
expansion  as  our  own  Inheritance.  After  the 
Oplmn  War  of  1»40,  we  tended  to  agree  with 
our  envoy  to  China,  that  doughty  Kentuek- 
lan  Humphrey  Marshall,  that  "Great  Britain 
has  exhibited  in  her  Eastern  conquests  nei- 
ther fear  of  heaven  nor  love  of  justice  unong 
men."  Yet  we,  of  course,  demanded  and  got 
moet-favored-nation  privllegee  from  China, 
the  same  as  the  British. 

In  the  Chinese  view  of  history,  centniles 
are  shorter,  since  there  are  so  many  mors 
of  them.  The  cannon  of  the  Opium  War  ac- 
tually boom  louder  in  the  minds  of  newly 
politicized  peaaants  today  than  they  did  In 
the  consclousnees  of  China's  populace  at  tha 
time.  Par  more  Indignation  U  being  voiced 
about  It  now  than  was  exprMsed  in  1840. 
And  Chairman  Mao's  historians  (like  Tung 
Chl-ming)  deecrtbe  how  the  United  Statss 
Government  "early  In  1842  sent  a  squadron 
as  a  geeture  of  support  to  the  British  ag- 
gresBors."  Actually,  Commodore  Keany, 
s\i;^>tclous  of  British  imperialism  like  any 
good  Yankee,  was  then  seeking  only  to  get 
equal  opportunities  for  American  merchants. 
But  we  got  them,  and  now,  in  retrospect,  we 
are  blamed  for  it. 

As  benefidariee — but  not  perpetrator*— of 
Imperialism,  we  claimed  to  be  morally  above 
it.  Our  poUcles  streesed  benevolence.  John 
Hay's  Open  Door  notes  of  1890  set  forth  s 
free-trade,  me-too  claim,  but  thoee  of  IBOO 
upheld  also  the  integrity  of  China,  Cblnal 
chance  to  become  a  modem  nation.  Aftsr 
Dewey^i  victory  In  Manila  Bay  in  1898  It  took 
ua  three  years  to  suppreae  Agulnaldo's  Phil- 
ippine Republic,  but  to  us  the  PhlUpplnes 
were  always  a  temporary  public  trust,  never 
a  "colony."  In  our  hearts  we  knew  we  wafs 
not  impertallata. 

To  an  obeerver  in  Peking,  however,  the 
colonial  wars  of  the  last  centiiry  in  East  snd 
Southeast  Asia  can  easily  be  recalled  as  fore- 
runners of  Vietnam  today.  Each  modern- 
ising colonial  power  had  a  vigorous  Ideologl- 
eal  justlflcation.  Rutherford  Alcock.  the 
Brttlah  caOMvA  who  built  Shanghai,  saw  trads 
as  "the  true  herald  of  dvUlsation  ...  the 
human  agency  appointed  imder  a  Divine  dis- 
pensation to  work  out  man's  emandpatkn 
from  the  thralldom  and  evils  of  a  savage 
Isolation."  Prance  had  a  mission  eiviU—trtet 
to  support  and  extend  the  bleeslngs  of 
OathoUo  OlulstUal^.   Russia  felt  it  a  saoad 
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duty  to  "liberate"  the  oppr^sed  peoplee  of 
tbs  Orient.  By  the  time  th4i  Japanese  gen- 
esis of  1940  set  out  to  swead  "oo-proe- 
polty,"  they  had  many  precedtnts  to  go  by. 
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In  theory,  each  ex; 
to  let  others  leas  advanced 
■tlon  of  its  own  Ideals.    It 
factual  to  note  that  our 
tion  of  Feb.  8,  lOM,  con 
American  Ideals  of  peace  an(, 
and  freedom.    After  all,  the  il^lggest  onpiree 
ef  the   old   days    were    bu^t   by   Weetem 
AMnocracies,  Britain  and 
tMcauae  they  were  the  m< 
therefore  expansive,  modem 

Of  course,  our  Vietnam 
ferent  from  the  old  im[ 
leveral  basic  ways:  We  are  noi 
Ws  support   nationalist  se! 
Most  Important  of  all,  we 
dynamic   Maoist-type   pdlti< 
hitlon  that  has  an  altema' 
disnge.    The  Vletcong  movi 
eyes  Is  the  latest  phase  of  " 
tor  It  Incorporatea  sentlmen' 
doctrines  of   "scientific" 
and  modem  technology   wli 
traditional  peasant  rebellion 
something   new — both    a   lod^l   "reelstance" 
and  a  rival  "imperialism"  ol  jan  Ideological 
type. 

In  this  novel  situation  we  ^eel  we  cannot 
pull  out,  but  must  try  to  Ueip  the  South 
Vietnamese  avoid  the  agonies  at  the  Commu- 
nists' meat-grinder  type  of  sc  qlal  revolution. 
We  think  the  Vietnamese  cin  develop  less 
grtevouBly  with  the  help  of  trade  and  aid 
Iton  the  international  world.,  Where  the  old 
Imperialists  were  aoqulsltivei 
ve  unprecedentedly  generoi 
little  question  that  our 
leneroelty  is  a  force  even  mi 
Iti  economic,  technologlceJ 
pact,  than  19th-century 
vu.  Americans  out  to  hel; 
Qnut  Society  can  be  far 
than  the  would-be  imperially  exploiters  of 
leneratlons  g;one  by.  ' 

All  these  echoes  and  connnultiee  of  an 
Imperialist  past  that  we  assodUe  with  others, 
not  with  ourselves,  do  not  mMce  Deem  Rusk 
a  Palmerston.  Nor  do  they  l^ialldate,  in  my 
view,  our  making  an  unavcrinable  effort  in 
Tnetnam.  But  there  U  some  historical  reso- 
nance between  our  current  expansion.  In  sup- 
port of  self-determination  an^  due  process 
In  power  poUtlcs,  and  the  icmg-term  West- 
em  teabome  expansion  Into  |  Southeast  and 
Isst  Asia  since  1500.  It  can  give  tu  a  use- 
ful perspective  on  ourselvee  and  some  In- 
d^t  Into  Chinese  attitudee.    ; 

All  In  all,  the  contrasting  ^xperiencee  of 
Chinese  and  Americans  at  the!  hands  of  mod- 
«ra  history  would  make  any  jdhlnese  patriot 
TMentful,  either  at  fate  or  at  Us  specifically, 
■ten  if  Communism  had  never  been  In- 
vtnted.  we  would  probably  fa^ f  today  a  good 
deal  of  Chlneee  hoetlllty.  Tti^  origin  of  the 
Peking- Washington  impassj  cazmot  be 
Named  wholly  on  Marx  and  Lenin.  Yet  it 
h  plain  that  Maoism  cheriUiee  a  spedal 
hatred  for  "American  ImperiMkm."  the  con- 
•tant  menace  of  which  keeps!  ihe  revolution 
eliarged  with  fear  and  belligerence. 

Ideologically,  Maoism  explains  the  coemoe 
la  lystematic  terms  that  njimtre  a  heavy 
villain,  and  our  "capitalism"  ps  it.  China's 
Bodem  history  U  therefore  Utwrltten  with 
**leeted  evidence  to  show  the  l^quitous  pro- 
pwisttles  of  American  capltauts.  Thtis  we 
Joined  In  the  opium  trade  ugd  coolie  trade, 
tts  China  Coast  succeeeor  to  the  sUve  trade, 
we  collaborated  with  Japeuc(ese  aggresdon 
^1^  Americana  "advised"  J|«pan's  expedl- 
"« to  Taiwan  in  1874.  Slnoe  jAmerican  im- 
JJJ^lsm  had  to  grow  throUgh  the  three 
■Hw  of  conunerdal  capitalim,  industrial 
Ofltallsm  and  finance  (or  ^£opoly)  oapl- 
■•}«»,  It  foUows  that  our  comparativdy 
■toor  role  In  the  opening  ol  China  a  cen- 
•"T  sgo  doee  us  no  credit.    |<>ur  aggreedve 


ImperlsMsm  waa  not  yet  fully  grown,    me 
beast  ^UMl  not  yet  got  ito  daws  and  fangs. 

Whan  we  did  come  of  age  in  1888,  we  were 
like  bandits  arriving  late  at  the  holdup. 
Our  Open  Door  policy  eou|^t  two  things.  It 
denaanded  our  cut  in  the  expldtatton  of  the 
Chlneee  people.  It  also  tried  to  preserve 
their  country  aa  a  unit  so  that  we  ml^t 
expldt  it  more  easily  later.  If  one  objects 
that  our  China  trade  was  unimportant  to  us, 
Mao's  pamphleteers  need  only  quote  the 
purple  rhetoric  of  American  expansionism 
from  W.  H.  Seward  to  J.  P.  Dullee.  In  a 
China  where  all  policy  pitmouneementa  cosne 
from  authority,  the  flre-eatlng  proee  of  re- 
tired American  admirals  and  ex-  or  would-be 
oflloeholders  is  enough  to  make  the  fleeh 
creep  and  the  hair  rise.  The  list  of  our  ag- 
gressions becomes  steadily  more  substantial 
after  1900.  until  we  become  the  full-scale 
backers  of  Chiang  Kal-ehek's  coimter-revolu- 
tion  in  the  nlneteen-fortiee  and  finally  the 
outright  aggreeeors  In  Korea.  Taiwan  and 
Vietnam.    Q.EJ>. 

nils  distortion  of  history  could  be 
switched  off  at  any  time  by  Mao's  totali- 
tarian apparatus,  but  the  hard  fact  Is  that  it 
is  logically  lndlspens»ble  to  Marx-Lenin- 
Maoism.  Behind  this  lies  a  second  hard 
political  fact — that  government  in  China  re- 
quires a  heavy  stress  on  doctrine.  The  Con- 
fucian teachings  of  social  order,  with  each 
man  fulfilling  his  proper  role,  long  helped  a 
small  bureaucracy  control  an  enormous  em- 
pire. 

The  collapse  of  Confucianism  and  the  ab- 
olition of  the  monarchy  as  a  result  of  the 
1911  revolution  led,  to  a  prolonged  eeareh 
for  a  new  orthodoxy^  The  NattozuOlst  Gov- 
ernment on  TUwaa  U  still  teaching  in  iU 
schools  the  "nuree  Prtndples  of  the  People 
put  forward  by  Sun  Yat-een  as  a  new  Ideology 
in  the  early  nlneteen-twenties.  Sun  Yat- 
senism,  though  lees  rigorous  and  leas  uni- 
versal than  Maoism,  clearly  depicts  China's 
victimization  in  modem  tlmea.  We  must 
expect  that  any  Chinese  state  in  the  pree- 
ent  or  foreeeeable  future  would  promote  a 
doctrinaire  view  of  history  and  give  us  our 
"just"  desserts. 

An  added  ingredient  in  Maoist  anti- Ameri- 
canism is  its  fanatic  faith  in  the  power  of 
the  human  will  to  tranaform  the  eodal 
acene.  TbXB  we  can  hardly  ascribe  to  China's 
past.  The  Maoist  fdth  in  sdence  and  prog- 
ress, looking  forward  to  a  future  Utopia, 
seems  to  be  a  Weetem  contribution  to 
China's  transformation,  yet  it  also  echoee 
Chlneee  tradition — in  particular,  the  minor- 
ity rebel  tradition  of  dynastic  founders  who 
rise  from  the  countryside  as  leaders  of  peas- 
ant rebellion,  animated  by  faith  in  a  reli- 
gious cult.  In  this  spirit  Mao  has  repeatedly 
pushed  to  meet  domeetic  challenges  by 
aU-out  efforts — fighting  to  defeat  Chiang  in 
the  late  nlneteen-fortiee  when  Stalin  evi- 
dently would  have  waited;  pressing  to  com- 
plete collectivization  after  1963  faster  than 
moat  people  thoui^t  poesible;  finally,  chal- 
lenging the  limits  of  possibility  In  the  in- 
dustrial Great  Leap  of  1968,  which  proved  to 
be  a  failure.  This  reoord  of  extreme  efforts 
has  now  been  capped  by  MSo's  chAllenge  to 
Soviet  Rvissla.  One  can  only  condude  that 
Mao  tends  to  wdoome  an  American  chal- 
lenge rather  than  Sino-American  friendiship. 

Our  relations  with  China  are  a  long-term, 
semipermanent  problem,  not  amenable  to 
any  quick,  easy  or  single  solution.  Prom  our 
point  of  view,  China  is  out  of  time  with  the 
international  order  in  which  nearly  all  man- 
kind. Indudlng  ouredves  and  the  Russians, 
partidpatas  more  or  lees  according  to  the 
rulee  of  multistats  intercourse. 

Without  going  soft  and  bugging  out,  we 
oan  atill  meet  Peking's  challenge  best  by 
downgrading  it.  We  should  not  aooept.  for 
Instance,  Cbou  Kn-lai's  claim  that  Vietnam 
Is  a  battle  for  the  world— that  tha  "people's 
war  of  liberation,"  winning  there,  will  win 


everywhere.  On  ths  contnTy.  Vietnam  Is  tb* 
most  favorable  q>ot  for  him,  the  least  tav* 
orable  tor  us.  A  stalemate  will  be  our  '^rle- 
tory."     We  should  not  seek  more. 

Second,  now  that  we  are  trying  again  to 
look  objeetlvdy  at  our  China  polioy  we  ena 
make  it  plain  that  it  la  Peking,  act  Wash- 
ington, that  mainly  keeps  China  out  of  tbs 
Intamattooal  aoene.  Our  recent  offera  to 
permit  movement  back  and  forth  of  jour> 
naUsts,  medical  and  puhUc-healtb  specialists 
and  "scholars"  have  been  in  the  rl|^t  direc- 
tion. We  ahould  go  on  to  permit  general 
tourist  travd.  just  as  to  the  Soviet  ITnloa. 
Our  Ineffective  trade  embargo  ml^t  as  well 
follow  eult,  on  the  model  of  our  trade  with 
the  Soviets.  Actually,  auch  exchanges  ai« 
likely  to  be  held  up  pending  Slno- American 
recognition,  and  recognition  U  llkdy  to  be 
hdd  up  pending  a  Taiwan  "settlement,"  but 
we  have  everything  to  gain  by  letting  It  bs 
Been  that  Pddng,  not.  Washbigton  Is  pre- 
venting the  normallanttan  of  o«ir  relations. 

The  great  stumbling  block,  for  both  reoog- 
nltlon  and  Peking's  entrance  into  the  UJT.. 
Is  Taiwan.  On  this  issue  we  oan  only  hold 
to  our  prlndple  of  self-determination,  honor- 
ing our  defense  treaty,  keeping  our  fleet  tn 
the  Taiwan  Straite,  and  leaving  It  up  to  tbs 
two  Chlneee  Oovwnments  In  Pekhig  and 
Tdpd  to  deal  dlrectiy  with  the  UJf.  and 
the  world  at  large.  Talpd  Is  not  our  puppet 
We  cannot  underwrite  the  ethnooentrto 
claims  of  either  Government  to  rule  both 
ddee  of  the  Taiwan  Straite.  On  this  Issue, 
too,  we  should  relax,  leaving  otir  fleet  where 
it  U,  and  waiting  for  Chlneee  thtmriwg  on 
both  Bides  to  catdi  up  with  latemattooal 
reaUty. 

This  effort  to  get  the  United  States  out  of 
the  role  of  tree-world  protagonist  against 
Peking  wlU  not  be  given  much  help  from 
any  non-Amertcan  quarter.  Both  our  ene- 
mlee  and  our  alllee  eeem  to  favor  our  stand- 
ing forth  as  the  container  of  Ohlna'k  revolu- 
tion. But  it  Is  not  in  o\ir  interest  to  do  so 
aU  alone.  We  ehould  let  third  parties,  par- 
ticularly through  the  UJT.,  partidpate  in  ths 
arduous  and  long-continuing  task  of  dealing 
with  China,  indeed,  they  can  bridge  the 
gap  sooner  than  we  can. 


MORE  INTERSTATE  IjCLBAOE  AND 
AUGMENTED  PROGRAM  FOR  HIGH 
SPOT  IMPROVEMENTS  NEEDED 
Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President,  we  are 
within  a  few  days  of  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  year  1967.   Almost  half  of  calendar 
year  1966  is  gone;  1966,  unfortunatdy, 
will  end  with  more  than  60.000  Amer- 
icans dead  and  more  than  one  and  a  half 
million  people  maimed  in  traffic  acci- 
dents on  the  Nation's  highways. 

Just  this  past  Memorial  EHeiy  weeikend 
529  persons  were  killed  in  traffic  Acci- 
dents across  the  country  from  6  pjn.. 
Friday,  May  27.  to  midnight.  May  SO. 

How  many  more  times  are  we  go^ng 
to  see  the  ominous  predictions  of  a  new 
record  in  highway  deaths  be  realized  so 
tragically? 

Hew  much  are  we  going  to  do  to  step 
up  Interstate  Highway  construction  so 
that  this  carnage  is  lessened? 

How  long  win  we  wait  to  launch  an 
ample  program  to  clear  up  high  accident 
areas  in  our  primary  and  secondary 
hlfiliway  system? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  for 
safer  highways  which  I  wiU  answer  tn 
my  remarks  today. 

Of  these  529  Memorial  Day  deaths. 
22— or  4  percent  occurred  on  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System.  In  my  own 
State  of  Indiana  w|th  16  trafBc  deaths 
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only  1  ooenrred  on  an  Interstate  high- 
way. 

The  reaultB  of  a  apedal  aurvey  run  tat 
me  by  the  Bureau  of  Roads  for  the 
idaotaitd  Day  weekend  on  traffic  deaths 
per  100  million  vehicle-miles  on  all  types 
of  roadways  show  us  that  travel  on  In- 
terstate highways  Is  far  safer.  There 
were  only  2.64  deaths  per  100  million 
vehlde-mlles  on  the  Interstate  System 
whOe  the  Ogxxre  for  primary  and  sec- 
ondary roads  Is  6.03  and  a  flgxue  of  6.78 
deaths  per  100  million  vehicle-miles  for 
the  overall  total,  adding  gravel  and  dirt 
roads  to  the  2-Iane  primary  and  sec- 
ondary routes. 

Officials  estimate  that  for  every  5  miles 
of  Interstate  highway  one  person  is 
«aved  from  death  each  year. 

Yet  HJl.  14350.  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1966  has  no  new  authoriza- 
tion for  additional  interstate  mileage. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  section  8  of  that 
bill  authorizes  $160  million  for  fiscal 
years  1968-68  for  control  of  outdow  ad- 
vertising. $48  million  for  1968-69  for  the 
control  of  Junkyards  and  $286  million  for 
landse^lng  and  scenic  enhancement 
along  the  highways.  All  of  this  money 
is  to  come  from  the  highway  trust  fund, 
not  the  General  Treasury. 

Although  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of 
scenic  highways  and  beautiflcatlon,  be- 
muse we  have  sorely  neglected  our  na- 
tional resources  and  also  access  routes 
10  our  seenic  wonders  for  so  many  de- 
cades, I  would  prefer  that  we  keep  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  actual  road  con- 
struction. 
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With  the  $493  million  for  outdoor  ad- 
vertising control.  Junkyard  control  and 
landscaping,  at  a  cost  of  $1.4  mlUion 
a  mile,  we  could  build  almost  352  addi- 
tkxial  miles  of  four-lane  divided  Inter- 
state highways  and  save  70  more  lives 
each  year. 

Instead  of  completing  only  41.000  in- 
terstate miles  by  June  30,  1972.  we 
should  be  working  on  60,000  miles  for 
more  of  the  3.7  mllUon  miles  of  all  roads 
in  the  United  States.  More  of  the  traf- 
fic would  be  carried  by  the  safer  Inter- 
state System. 

I  caU  your  attention.  Mr.  President,  to 
my  bill  S.  1272  which  would  authorize 
construction  of  60.000  miles  of  inter- 
state highways  and  to  my  proposal  S. 
1976  which  would  repeal  the  pay-before- 
you-go  clause  and  allow  us  to  anticipate 
the  amount  of  revenue  in  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  a  pay-as-you-go  policy 
and  thus  speed  up  Interstate  highway 
construction  fund's  ai^Tortionment. 

Another  Important  step  we  can  take  to 
insure  that  more  Americans  are  alive  to 
enjoy  holidays  in  1967  Is  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  highway  spot  im- 
provements— the  removal  of  high-In- 
cidence accident  locations  along  our  pri- 
mary and  secondary  roads  by  the  instal- 
lation of  left-turn  lanes,  traffic  lights  at 
dangerous  Intersections,  or  straightening 
a  treacherous  curve.  TO  augment  this 
program  my  bill,  8.  1633.  would  increase 
the  Federal  funds  for  these  projects  by 
authorizing  $100  mUUon  from  the  Gen- 
eral Treasury  and  allow  the  Bureau  of 


1,  1966 

Public  Roads  to  taiczeaae  snbstantlallv  a» 
program  ah«ady  underway. 

Rex  Whltten.  Federal  Highway  aa. 
ministrator.  reparta  that  from  JaniMn 
1966  through  March  we  hicieased  tte 
workon  these  high-accident  spots  by  61 
percent  over  those  projects  scheduled  in 
Decex^ber  1965  and  increased  139  percent 
those  projects  scheduled  a  year  un. 
Over  the  2-year  period  the  program  bu 
been  in  effect  over  1,013  projects  have 
been  programed  by  the  States  with  tts 
million  in  Federal  aid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Prwi. 
dent,  to  include  in  the  Rxcoro  a  State- 
by-State  total  of  the  Improvements  and 
the  January.  February,  and  Mareh 
description  of  improvements  made  In 
primary  and  secondary  roads  in  my  own 
State  of  Indiana. 

President  Johnson  has  expressed  tab 
concern  over  the  need  for  highway  safe- 
ty.  He.  too.  is  alarmed  and  Is  working 
toward  stopping  the  highway  carnage 
The  best  way  I  know  to  do  this  Is  Increase 
immediately  the  construction  of  inter- 
state highways  by  lifting  the  limitation 
and  augment  dramatically  the  highway 
spot  improvements  across  the  country. 
If  we  take  these  steps,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress can  say  proudly  to  tlie  people  who 
want  to  be  alive  next  year  that  we  have 
helped  significantly  in  the  campaign  to 
stop  highway  deaths.  The  89th  Con- 
gress 2d  session  would  then  become  the 
"safety"  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Highway,  ,<rfHy  improvement  pr^ecU-Actum,  during  and  etatu,  at  end  of  quarter,  Jan.  1  to  Mar.  SI,  1966,  by  State 
* .  [Dollar  amounta  In  tbooMods] 
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I«wm 


Kaatoeky.. 
LoqWaaa.. 


■■•■aclioMtti. „ 

Mlmuaota 

gaSe.-:::::::::::: 

Montana-. ...,..„._„ 
N^braata-— !I!r"~ — 
Mavada. 11 

Maw  HamDaliiM. 

Nwr  Maao..:.::::::;- 

NawYork 

North  CanllBS. ™ 

North  DakolL... 

Ohhi " 

Oklahoma.  .r"~""Iirr 

'■'■•^''•■l^.— — — — 

BhodaUaa*. , ; 

South  CaroIlM. 


PromiB  changes  from  Jan.  1. 1M0^  to  Mar.  SI.  IMO  < 


Number  of 
projeeu 
addad 


S 


Federal 
ftmda 


2 

a 

«2 
1 


8m  foetaotB  at  ud  ot  table. 


n 
« 

S3 

1 

..... 

1 
10 

4 

m 

V 
0) 

6 
It 

3 


a 
1 

4 
S 
7 
14 
tt 
1 


"is' 
u  I 


ai.aN 

(7,«0) 
967 
866 

""m 


ao6 

aoo 

8 


a,  on 

9;  713 
101 

eeo 
a 

""«7a 
sea 
aoe 

17 

S,«33 

1,314 

(77) 

Its 

tn 
va 
as7 

44 

3BS 

44 

1.133 

404 

ISO 

78 


tif 


Percent  of 

A-B-C  appor- 

ttonmenta 

during 

period 


aas 


Total  coat 


sae 
17.3 

"i's 


ia2 

1.8 
.8 


3B.8 

48.1 

S.1 

14.1 

.1 

'si'i" 
aas 

7.4 
.3 

ea» 
asLO 


4.4 

9.7 
7.4 

ais 

.9 

ao 
.a 

19.3 

17.6 

1.6 

n.9 

2.3 


esLB 

>L9 


axias 

(7.7W) 

a;  342 
i.aeo 


Program  aa  of  Mar.  SI,  1966 


Nnraberof 
proleeu 


Federal 
fonda 


193 


408 

317 

477 

17 


4.668 
6^808 

374 
1.486 

4 

"i,'746" 

tei 

72 
11.415 
9^385 
(86) 
878 
616 
17S 
738 

87 
430 

%vn 

937 
4.081 
9,309 

128 


a,  966 

1,906 


38 

1 
IS 

6 
4S 

< 

I 
66 
40 
14 
74 

6 

9 
16 

3 
37 
36 
6S 

ai 

63 

7 

a 

13 
16 

a 

u 

10 
19 
14 

16 

39 
6 


3 

43 


•l.»W 
1,722 
a;63t 
1.735 


a;  741 

98 

S03 

385 

781 

743 

I 

9,369 

a,M2 

880 

4.607 

12S 

i.ai6 

1.671 
1,360 
1,187 
1,028 
4,876 
^836 

^SS 

1,791 
1.817 
1.368 
^44 
478 

ees 
i,ai9 

871 

328 

3,664 

388 

a^ois 

886 


Percent  of 
A-B-C  appor- 
tionments 

during 

period 


4.1 

2.3 

10  7 

47 


9l4 
.6 

atf 

.6 

L8 

8.1 

.1 

IL4 

7.9 

t4 

IL8 

.4 

4.3 

13.8 

6.0 

3.6 

'1.6 

as 

ae 

7.4 

1.0 

8.9 

7.7 

14.8 

.1 

L9 

.6 

a9 

4.3 
.3 

7.4 
1.0 

14.8 
19  I 


Totalc 


1.8U 
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m 

an 
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7,»» 
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1.4* 
li4U 

«r 

m 
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a« 

m 
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June  ly  1966 

Bitkway  aajety 


tmprovemtM 


tmM. 

CUh 

Vmont— 

VWnla. 

Wtihlngton 

WKt  Virginia 

Wbwnsin 

Wjoming 

OMrict  o(  Columbia 

PMTtoBlco , 


Total. 


1  The  dollar  figures  shown  for  thi  i 
jnrtag  tbe  quarter. 


U.S.  DepabtuevV 
Highway  eafety  impMvement 


Nomber  of  States 

Namber  of  projects 

Ftdail  (Unas 

iperaiimate  percent  of  ABC  apporti^^ents  for  period. 


>  Pins  the  District  of  Colombia  and 

'ISUtes  added. 
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projetit—Aaione  during  and  atatu*  at  end  of  qutuUr,  Jan.  i  to  Man  SI,  1966,  by  Sta<#— Continued 

(Dollar  amoonts  In  thousands] 


Program  changes  from  Jan.  1, 1906.  to  Mar.  31. 1960  > 


Number  of 
projects 
added 


889 


Federal 
funda 


ai.6n 

(9) 
SI 


186 
(794) 
1,213 
220 
170 
(9) 
S70 


20,900 


Percent  of 

A-B-C  appor- 

tiohmiiita 

during 

period 


sa.3 
"xi 


3.8 


40.1 
3.9 
7.8 


22.4 


8.6 


Total  cost 


83.168 

(80) 
63 
80 

an 

a.  484) 
2,002 
872 
267 
(40) 
770 


0^097 


Prognm  as  of  Mar.  31.  loea 


Number  of 
prajeeta 


48 

28 
6 

16 
1 

14 
7 

n 

6 
8 

a 


1,013 


Federal 
lunda 


86,346 

8,008 

486 

m 

186 
1,118 
1,089 

flOO 

265 
98 

887 


83,007 


Poroent  of 

A-B-C  appor- 

tkinmenta 

during 

period 


las 

7.0 
2.6 
&6 
.6 
X7 

a7 

1.4 

1.6 

.9 

4.8 


4.3 


Total! 


.310^491 
>*» 

3,106 
2,984 
1.786 
401 
381 
1,906 


188,406 


jquarter  reflect  new  projects  and  also  changes  in  older  projects^  so  they  cannot  be  used  to  determlnt  the  coat  of  tbe  880  projects  pragramad 
Non.— Figures  in  parantbeees  In  1  cate  a  decrease. 


OF   COMUEBCE,    BlTBEAU   0»   PuBUC   ROAJDS 

projects — Status  report  as  of  Mar.  SI,  1966 


Prevlonsly  re- 
ported (Apr. 
16, 1964,  to 
Dec  31, 1866) 


>46 
634 

$62,008,000 
•  7 

1130,700,000 


Changes  dur^ 
Ing  last  quar- 
ter (Jan.  1  to 
Mar.  31, 1866) 


-f-886 
-(-$20, 899, 000 

as 

-f-$62,697,000 


Total  to  date 

(Apr.  15, 1864. 

to  Mar.  31. 

1966) 


■48 

1.013 

$83,097,000 

4.3 

$183,406,000 


Jackaoa  County:  State  Boute  385  at  bridge 
over  eaat  fork  of  White  River;  preliminary 
engineering  for  replacement  of  narrow 
bridge.    Total  $38,000.  Federal  ahare  $14,000. 

Huntington  County:  State  Route  87  from 
3  mUes  aoutnweat  of  Huntington  north;  up- 
dating of  signs.  Total  $80,500,  Federal  ahare 
$15,350. 

Huntington  County:  State  Route  87  from 
A  mile  aouthwest  of  Etna  north;  updating 
of  Blgna,    Total  $12,200.  Federal  ahare  $6,100. 

Huntington  County:  U.S.  24  from  one  mile 
west  of  Huntington,  northeast;  updating  oC 
Blgna.    Total  $71,000,  Federal  ahare  $36,500. 


]  uerto  Rico. 


Non.-The  2  States  not  reporting  1  ( deral-aid  projecta  (California  and  Pannaylvania)  are  eondostlnE  sabatanUal 
tofrems  of  a  similar  nature  using  Sta  V  i  funds  only.  ^ 


instaUatlon 
slgnala.     Total 


(January) 

CfKnton  County:  State  Route'  28  at  Uonon 

Railroad  in  Frankfort;    urba4; 

of  modern    flashing    light 
110300.  Federal  share  $8,270. 

Jfarton  County:  State  Rout4  67.  bridge  .03 
Bilea  west  of  Arlington  Avedue.  Indianap- 
olis; project  length  .12  miles;  urban;  relo- 
eatton  of  stream.  Total  $ie(0|,OOO,  Federal 
dure  $80,000.  1 1 

7trmimon  County:  State  BJcjute  83.  from 
137  miles  north  of  Cayuga,  northerly;  proj- 
ect length  4.356  miles;  primary  system;  wid- 
««lng  of  narrow  bridge.  Total  $797,800.  Fed- 
nl  share  $398,800.  ] 

Dtlatoare  County:  State  Roiiies  8  and  67, 
nilroad  croealng  one  mile  south  of  Munde; 
Pdinary  system;  InstaUatlon  of  $iodem  auto- 
natlc  flashing  light  signals.  Total  $16,000. 
nderal  share  $16,000. 

Greene  and  Owen  Counties-  State  Route 
«.  Washington  to  Spencer;  '  16.25  mUes; 
Prtaary  system;  widen  pavement  and  correct 
jjgit  distance;  widen  bridge.  Total  $3,450.- 
WO,  Federal  share  $1,335,000.      [ 

(February) 

Hadiaon  County:  State  Roujte  109,  tnrldge 
13  mUes  north  of  tT.8.  Roulje  36;  project 
«i«th  226  miles;  secondaryti  preliminary 
"*«»ertng  for  repUclng  inadi  4[uate  bridge. 
"Jtol  $3,500,  Federal  ahare  $l.rio. 
.,***T  County:  County  roa«l^  teldge  8.75 
«ll«a  south  of  Mlddleton;  proji^t  length  JIO 
UJwa;  secondary;  replace  Uiadi>atiate  bridge. 
TOtal  $66,000.  ] 

Betowore  Cottnty;  County  roiid.  teidge  1.35 
™««  west  of  SeUna;  project  leagth  .8  miles; 
?"'»«l*ry;  grade,  drainage,  am  widen  struc- 
•«»  over  railroad.    Total  $lOO.ppo. 

CXn 7e0-4>art  9 


(March) 

Oreene  County:  State  Route  59,  from  8 
mUea  northwest  of  Linton,  north;  widen  and 
resurface  pavement;  length  of  project  6.893 
miles.  Total  $800,000,  Federal  share  $400,000. 

Accident  experience:    Not  available. 

Vanderburgh  Coimty:  County  Road,  bridge 
on  St.  Oeorge  Road,  north  of  Evansville;  re- 
surface road  and  reconstruct  bridge  to  road- 
way width;  length  of  project  584  mUes.  Total 
$163,000.  Federal  share  $76,600. 

Accident  experience:    Not  avaUable. 

Vanderburgh  County:  Coimty  Road,  bridge 
on  Oak  HIU  Road  in  Evansvllle;  Preliminary 
engineering  for  bridge  construction  to  change 
alignment;  length  of  project  .3  mile.  Total 
$626,000.  Federal  share  $362,600. 

Accident  experience:    Not  available. 

cninton  and  Boone  Counties :  State  Route 
38.  bridges  3.4  miles  and  4.8  miles  southeast 
of  XJ3.  431  in  Klrklin;  preliminary  engineer- 
ing for  construction  of  two  bridges.  Total 
$10,000.  Federal  share  $6,000. 

Accident  experience:    Not  available. 

Dekalb  County:  County  road  to  B&O 
Railroad  crossing  two  miles  south  of  Auburn; 
Installation  of  automatic  flashing  lights  and 
short  arm  gates.  Total  $1,000,  Federal  ahare 
$600. 

Henry  Coimty:  State  Route  336  at  Penn- 
sylvanU  Railroad,  1.5  mUes  west  of  Middle- 
town;  Installation  of  modem  fl««>iing  light 
signals.    Total  $10,000,  Federal  share  $9,000. 

Adams  (bounty:  County  road,  bridge  over 
Wabash  River  at  Linn  Orove;  replacement  of 
substandard  bridge.    Total  $150,000. 

CUnton  (3ounty:  <3otmty  road,  bridge  over 
Prairie  Creek  one  mUe  south  of  State  Route 
38;  replacement  of  narrow  bridge.  Total 
$40,000.  ^^ 


SOVIET  FISHINQ  VESSELS  OFF  THE 
CX>AST  OP  WASHINOTON  AND 
OREGON 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Afr.  President)  for  al- 
most 2  months  now  Soviet  fishing  ves- 
sels, perhi^M  as  many  as  48  of  them,  have 
been  actively  engaged  In  high  seais  fish- 
ing off  the  Oregon  and  WashlngtMi 
coasts.  It  Is  clear  they  are  taking  perch, 
sole,  hake,  and  halibut,  but.  although 
the  Russians  deny  it.  It  appears  tbey  may 
also  be  fishing  salmon  at  night.  It  Is,  of 
course,  also  probable  that  the  Rusdans 
have  Interests  other  than  catching  fish. 

Soviet  fishing  boats  in  waters  near  the 
United  States  are  not  new.  They  have 
been  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  for  several 
years,  as  well  as  off  the  New  England 
coast  But  the  resources  now  being 
fished  by  the  Russians  are  stocks  upon 
which  our  fishermen  have  long  depended. 
The  size  of  the  Russian  fleet  and  the 
modem  techniques  and  equipment  they 
are  employing  Indicate  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem. 

The  danger  is,  as  my  senior  colleague 
has  so  well  emphasized,  that  the  Soviet 
fishing  boats  may  be  depleting  one  of  our 
most  valuable  resources.  At  this  point 
we  do  not  know  the  precise  effects,  but 
they  may  be  serious  indeed.  We  must 
waste  no  more  time  in  taking  steps  to 
learn  all  we  can  about  the  Russian  fish- 
ing activity,  the  extent  of  our  Pacific 
fishery  resources,  and  the  need  for  new 
arrangements  to  protect  those  resources. 
I  Join  Senator  MAOiiusoir  in  urging  tbe 
DeiMutmttits  of  the  Interior  and  State 
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to  adopt  meMurea  folly  adeQtiate  for  the 
wlae  oooaervatlon  and  utilization  of  the 
North  Padfle  flsherlea. 

Rnt  the  Information  of  my  colleagues  I 
aak  unanlmoua  conaent  that  an  article 
from  the  ICay  1966  lasue  of  the  Padfle 
FiBherman  and  newqMper  reports  from 
the  Everett  Herald  of  liCay  28.  1966.  be 
printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
ma  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

ITtam  the  Padfle  FlatURnan,  May  I960] 

Bxa  BoviXT  BoiTOMTiBB  PLZTT  Fisaxs  OlT 

Coast  or  Wasbixotom  and  Oasooif 

"SOO-boAt  Bum  fishing  flottUa  Invades 
eoast,"  said  th«  front-page  head  line  In  the 
San  Pedro  NetoM  Pilot  on  April  11.  On  the 
asms  day,  The  Daily  A$torlan  nn  an  elgbt- 
oOlinnn  head  across  the  front  page  which 
raad:  "Big  Ruaa  Fleet  Sweeps  Bottom  Fish 
Orounds  •  •  •  Drtvas  17.8.  FIshennan  Back 
to  Port." 

The  Soviet  bott<nnflsh  fleet  whl^  has  been 
fishing  In  the  Oulf  of  Alaska  for  the  past 
several  years  caused  the  above  outbreaks 
when  It  moved  south  to  the  coasts  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  early  In  April.  Although 
■eivere  w«ath«r  during  the  first  few  days  the 
flact  was  operating  off  the  Oregon  coast 
caused  some  esaggerated  estimates  of  Its 
slae,  the  final  analysis  was  that  It  was  com- 
posed of  from  60  to  67  vessels  fishing  from 
Oallfomia  to  Vancouver  Island. 

Samuel  Hutchinson  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
marelal  Fisheries  In  Seattle  estimated  the 
catoh  at  between  50  and  100  tons  of  bottom- 
fish  per  vessel  par  day.  Mr.  Hutchinson  said 
the  Soviet  vessels  appeared  to  be  filling  a 
lOO-fathom  contour  line  between  la  and  30 
miles  off  the  U.S.  coast,  well  outside  the 
three-mile  territorial  limit. 

The  Soviet  fieet  seemed  to  be  taking 
mostly  Pacific  Ocean  perch  and  sole,  al- 
though they  may  have  taken  a  few  halibut 
as  well.  U.S.  commercial  fishermen  from 
Oregon  were  upset  over  the  appearance  of 
the  Russian  vessels,  and  claimed  ttiat  the 
larger  Soviet  veesels  were  forcing  them  off 
the  grounds. 

Ward  and  Don  Nichols,  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  the  86'  trawler  Linda  Don  of  Astoria, 
said  that  they  were  forced  to  pick  up  their 
gear  and  leave  an  area  about  30  miles  west 
ot  Newport,  Ore.,  on  A^rU  7,  because  of  the 
pressure  ot  Soviet  vessels. 

"The  Russian  boats  averaged  about  150' 
long  and  when  you  have  a  65-footcr.  you 
Just  don't  fish  with  those  Mg  boys  or  you 
•rs  .liable  to  lose  your  gear,"  Don  NlohoU 
saplalnsd. 

Ward  Nichols  said  that  they  then  moved 
the  Linda  Don  to  another  spot,  only  to  be 
ohitsed  off  the  grounds  after  only  two  drags 
which  w«re  both  productive  and  ofaeerved 
closely  by  the  Soviet  flshannen. 

Other  Oregon  fishermen  voloed  similar 
eomplalnts.  and  one  tilalmed  that  a  Soviet 
tCBwIw  had  eoBM  within  four  fest  <tf  his 
vessel  Bs  hs  Uy  sUtlonary  trying  to  trae  his 
gssr  which  hsd  heoome  tani^ed  on  the  bot- 
tom. 

Oonoem  for  the  bottomflsh  stocks  off  the 
ooast  at  Oregon  was  voloed  by  fisheries  orga- 
masttaos,  the  UB  BCF  snd  several  reyi  eseuis 
tives  from  the  Padfle  Ooast  states. 

1^  directors  of  the  Ooagisss  of  Amsrlean 
VhOMnDSB  urged  that  the  United  SUtas  es- 
taUish  »  flstasry  sane  estsadiiig  fNm  appro- 
prtato  bsss  lines  to  a  dlstsnos  or  900  mllss  Qff- 
sbers  or  to  ths  sxtent  of  the  sontinaatal 
shstt.  whlehsver  is  graatsr.  and  that  historto 
fishing  rights  bs  dy«D  eonsidsntloo  for  a 
psrVMl  of  not  Isss  than  t«n  ysan. 

Ths  OAF  dhrsetots  mads  ths  stetemant  at 
ating  held  in  Ssattls  Aprtt  91. 


OAF  prasldsnt,  BiU  Saletle.  said:  "^s  ars 
asking  that  our  traditional  fishery  interests 
be  protected  to  900  miles.  We  are  not  asldng 
at  this  time  for  a  chaofe  In  the  three-mile 
territflrlal  sea  Umits." 

Senator  Wabbbm  «.  Maokosoii,  of  Washing- 
ton, and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Oommsros 
Committee  issued  a  rslsase  fMm  Washington. 
D.C.,  m  which  he  said.  "The  United  States 
must  move  firmly  and  swiftly  to  achieve  con- 
trol of  Its  coast  fishery  resources,  not  only  ta 
the  Interest  of  conservation,  but  because  of 
now-reeognlaed  'special  mterests'  of  the 
coastal  nation." 

"Hie  Senator  outlined  a  three-point  pro- 
gram, prompted  by  the  arrival  of  the  Soviet 
fleet. 

"I  am  calling  for  Unmedlate  hearings  on 
S-2318  which  would  give  the  United  States 
Jurisdiction  of  twelve  miles  on  fishery  re- 
sources. It  la  very  clear  to  me  that  this  meas- 
ure does  not  offer  adequate  control  of  our 
fishery  resources,  and  I  would  hope  that  this 
hearing  will  offer  an  opportunity  for  teetl- 
mony  from  fishermen  and  Industry  leaders 
on  America's  Interest  In  areas  beyond." 

Though  no  specific  date  was  set  for  the 
hearings  on  8-2218  which  was  Introduced  by 
Alaska  Sen.  E.  L.  Bastlrt,  Sen.  MAOirxTsoir 
said  that  a  date  would  be  announced  soon. 
The  Senator's  second  point  caUs  for  an 
Immediate  diplomatic  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  concerning  the  present  ac- 
tivities of  the  Russian  fleet. 

In  telegrams  to  President  Johnson  and 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk.  Sen.  BfAomnoN 
noted  that  "the  kind  of  Soviet  fleet  now 
operating  off  the  west  coast  could  not  only 
quickly  destroy  the  fisheries  upon  which  our 
coast  fleets  have  historically  operated,  but 
could  obliterate  our  future  harvest  and  make 
a  folly  of  the  conservation  principles  wiilch 
have  maintained  the  resources." 

The  third  point  In  the  program  calls  for 
an  Immediate  effort  by  the  US  State  Depart- 
ment toward  Implementation  of  the  1968 
Geneva  Fishery  Convention. 

"Three  years  ago.  the  US  Senate  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  calUng  for  a 
world  fishery  conference  to  discuss  problems 
such  as  this  one  with  other  nations.  The 
State  Department  Is  now  moving  toward 
such  a  conference,  but  It  Is  probably  several 
7*srs  away,  and  we  must  move  now  toward 
getting  the  needed  benefits  provided  in  this 
convention  for  the  coastal  nation." 

In  Oalif omlA.  Governor  Brown  called  for  a 
conference  of  US  and  state  nwi^taiy  uid  lead- 
era  of  California  sport  and  commercial  fish- 
ery aottvlUes  to  dlsctias  the  threat  of  the 
Soviet  fleet. 

Assemblyman  vmesnt  Thomas  of  San 
Pedro  planned  to  introduce  a  resolution  ask- 
ing the  State  Department  to  Intercede.  Mr. 
Thomas  said  private  flahlng  leadera  fear  the 
Russians  wUl  move  their  fleet  to  California 
waters  to  remove  huge  stodcs  of  marlcet  *"d 
game  fish.  Governor  Brown  waa  to  Invite 
William  Harrington  of  the  SUte  Department 
and  Donald  McKeman  of  the  US  BCF  to  the 
conference. 

Boy  Katnic.  manager  -of  the  San  Pedro 
FtslMrmsn'S  CooperaUve  Association  re- 
minded Califomlans  tliat  lUs  group  had  been 
warning  of  the  potential  Soviet  threat  to 
Calif omu  fisheries  for  two  years  or  more. 

I9nm  ths  RvsrsU  (Waah.)  Herald.  May  96 
19861 
Rubs  RoounTs:  nssnni  at  Btakb 
(By  Alan  Dawson,  Jr.) 
Wssrvon.— Tits    9.000    residents    of   this 
community  ars  playing  a  gams  of  Russian 
roulstts. 
ms  Russians  ars  rsal. 
TlM  gams  U  fixed.    And  daadly. 
A  40-«hip  Russian  fiotUU  IS  soooptng  up 
fish  about  10  milss  off  Wss^ort. 


T%s  Busslsns  lisvs  olalmsd  over  and  a*» 
again  they  are  not  talcing  salmon. 

A  Herald-Westsm  Sun  reporter-photos, 
raphar  team  was  along  Friday  when  Iomi 
oommsreial  fishermen  apparently  proved  thta 
statement  untrue. 

Seven  persons  aboard  the  S6-foot  chart« 
yacht  Tnhot.  Including  the  Herald-Westem 
Sun  team,  saw  fish  reported  to  be  salmon. 
alr-drylng  on  a  "smaU"  160-foot  HuMdu 
dragger.  ^^ 

Commercial  fishermen  on  the  yacht,  u 
well  as  the  charter  captain,  swore  the  flab 
were  silver  salmon. 

KarUer,  flsh  were  spotted  ><itng<Tig  ttata 
the  rail  on  another  Russian  ship,  and  were 
first  thought  to  be  salmon. 

But  a  closer  Inspection  led  the  Americans 
to  admit  that  the  flkh  were  not  salmon,  but 


The  vessel  that  apparenUy  had  the  salmoa 
on  board  was  the  "Heabck,"  and  the  lUioe 
pulled  to  within  60  feet  of  It.  The  five  flab, 
ermen  on  board  all  looked  throtigb  powerful 
binoculars  and  each  In  turn  said  the  flsh 
were  definitely  salmon. 

The  type  of  net  the  boat  was  using  could 
not  be  seen. 

As  the  Taboe  pulled  up  to  the  Heabck. 
Russian  deck  hands  scrambled  around  cov- 
ering up  all  equipment  with  tarpaulins. 

Fishermen  here  have  claimed  that  the 
Russians  have  been  using  gUlnets  to  catch 
the  salmon. 

American  flshermen  are  subject  to  fine 
and  Imprisonment  for  using  glllnets  In  this 
area. 

The  Russian  ships— and  ships  Is  the  right 
word,  since  they  range  In  length  from  180 
feet  to  over  400  feet— are  playing  It  cagey 
when  approached  by  any  American  vessel. 
On  at  least  five  ocoaslona  Friday,  TaIum 
skipper  Jack  Davis  approached  Riisslan  troll- 
ers  reeling  In  their  nets. 

Every  time,  the  Russians  dropped  their 
nets  back  In  rather  than  have  their  equip- 
ment and  catch  be  observed  by  anyone. 

On  another  occasion,  the  Tahoe  hove  to 
for  an  hour  and  nine  minutes  beside  tbe 
Churkln.  thought  to  be  the  flotilla's  flag 
ship,  waiting  for  a  smaller  ahlp  to  imload  Its 
cargo. 
The  Russians  sat  passively  and  watched. 
When  the  Tahoe  finally  pulled  away  to  & 
distance  of  two  or  three  mUea,  the  cargo 
transfer  began. 

Watching  the  Russlna  fleet  flsh  here  Is 
especially  painful  for  residents  of  Westport. 
although  every  person  who  makes  his  living 
from  flahlng  for  silver  and  king  salmon  can 
also  see  the  money  being  piUIed  from  deep 
In  his  pocket. 

Elmer  Johnson,  local  spearhead  behind  the 
"Russians  Go  Home"  movement,  says  hit 
boat  was  not  for  sale  at  any  price  two  weeks 
ago.  Now  It  la.  and  at  a  pretty  low  price 
that  Is  getting  lower. 

Tom  Cook  of  Forks,  manager  of  the  Wast 
Coast  Tollers'  Association,  estimates  It  win 
take  only  30  days  for  tbe  Russians  to  clean 
out  all  the  salmon  on  tbe  Grays  Harbor  beds. 
And,  he  adds,  they've  already  been  there  for 
eight  days. 

Men  like  Davis  and  Don  Rockey,  who  runs 
Sunrise  Charter  Servloe,  see  their  sport.. 
flsliing  business  going  down  tbe  drain. 

In  Les  and  Peairl'B  Cafe,  where  the  flsber- 
men  gather  before  dawn  to  eat  breakfast, 
talk  and  play  pool,  there  are  three  commonly. 
heard  words  above  tbe  chatter. 
"Russians,  glllnet,  salmon." 
The  RuMrtnas  are  flshmg  m  a  circle  with 
about  a  sU-mlle  radius,  as  close  as  10  mllas 
to  shore. 

They  hsve  at  least  10  boats  In  the  300-400 
foot  range.  TIm  rest  are  trollers,  150  feet 
long. 

AU  an  metal  dilps.  Tbe  40-foot  Americas 
boats  are  wooden. 
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If  the  RusBlana  are  usag  glllnets, 
Wes^xxt  salmon   flahlng  ^||ood-bys.  is  the 
feeling  loeaUy. 

The  Russian  boats  pull  d  pat  at  10  knots, 
taster  than  the  salmon  can  swim.  Pulling 
a  net.  tbe  Russians  can  ouittrtp  any  Ameri- 
can troller  running  wide  open  with  no  net 
down.  I 

A  good  deal  of  the  Russlu  flahlng  Is  done 
at  lUght,  a  time  when  nlnettlng  Is  es- 
pecially effective.  1 

Wednesday  night,  Amerttan  boats  picked 
up  the  Russians  on  radsr.  Thtj  were  run- 
ning without  lights,  presiimably  pulling  a 
net. 

Running  without  lights  li  i  against  the  laws 
that  govern  International    raten. 

One  of  the  main  tzoabie  faced  by  the 
American  flshermen  U  makl  i  g  public  ofllclals 
tealize  the  magmtode  of  t>R  situation — the 
ilie  of  the  Russian  fleet. 

Says  Johnson,  who  led  a  "TP-man  delegation 
to  a  talk  with  Governor  Da^  Evans  Wednes- 

<l»y:  1 1 

"The  people  on  land  doxrt  believe  us.  In 
fact,  tbe  people  In  Olympla  piave  more  or  less 
called  us  prevartcators." 

Well,  they're  not  llan. 

But  It  is  hard  to  realis^  I  Just  how  many 
salmon  can  fit  into  the  shQs  that  are  here. 


CONTINUED 

;  PEACE  AMD 

}HC>DT     THE 


■ms  U.S.  RCOJS  IN 
STRUOGLE  TO  INSX 
STABILrrY     THROI 
FREE  WORLD 

Mr.McINTYRE.  Mr.  ft^ddent,  today 
the  United  States  has  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  troops  stationed  in  many  parts 
of  the  world — in  South  Vietnam,  In  Eu- 
rope, in  the  Dominican  Republic.  In 
Korea,  and  In  small.  Ist^ted  outposts 
from  Ouam  to  the  Aleinlans. 

The  commitments  of  tn^  United  States 
to  the  other  natlcms  of  {the  free  world 
wiU  not  be  discarded,  but,  as  the  years 
go  by,  the  United  States  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  carry  this  buiiden  by  Itself. 

The  United  States  must,  in  the  next 
few  years,  decide  how  its  resources  can 
be  most  effectively  anplobfed  In  the  con- 
tinued struggle  to  InsureFpeace  and  sta- 
bility throughout  the  fret  world. 

More  of  the  burden  of  ^rorld  leadership 
must  f aU  on  the  aflluent  ijgtlons  of  West- 
em  Europe  which  are  now  content  to  let 
our  Nation  police  the  world  while  they 


prosper    under    an 
shield. 

Our  commitment  of 
NATO  and  our  huge  e 
we«4X>ns  and  materiel 
Heve,  on  an  outdated 


can    nuclear 

000  men  to 
ditures  for 
based,  I  be- 
te of  Europe's 


sbOity  to  pay  for  her  own  defense.    Eu 


npe  has  dramatically 
great  economic  collapse 
»ar  years  and  is  now 
carry  more  of  the  burde: 
fense. 

The  Common  Marlcet 
prosperity    to    Western 
Europeans  are  now  able 

luxury  of  an  automobUe]  . 

e»tor,  and  the  many  oth^t  material  ben 
rats  of  an  aiBuent  society. 

But,  In  order  to  preserviB  her  new  afBu- 
«ce,  Europe  must  be  prei^lired  to  assume 
»  greater  share  of  the  burdens  of  her  own 
defense.  She  must  be  exi^^cted  to  devote 
»  greater  share  of  her  "[gross  national 
product  to  defense  expend  I  wres.  she  must 
devote  time  and  energy  <  i  uplifting  the 


vered  from  its 
the  early  post- 
dall^  able  to 
^f  her  own  de- 
brought  new 
Europe — most 
to  afford  the 
a  new  refrlg- 


QuaUtar  of  her  armed  forces  and  she  must 
be  prepared  to  make  some  sacrlflcea  tn 
consumer  expenditures  so  that  her  forces 
are  equiived  with  the  latest  arms  and 
equipment. 

Buroi>e  has  the  manpower  to  put  more 
of  her  own  men  in  uniform  smd  has  the 
ability  to  train  these  men  Into  crack 
front-line  tnx^M  rather  tham  emergency 
reserves. 

The  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether 
the  XTnlted  States  is  overcommltted 
throughout  the  world.  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  the  UiUted  States  should 
ocmsider  relaxing  its  strength,  but  I 
sometimes  wonder.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
United  States  has  not  overextended  its 
commitments  to  the  other  nati(ms  of  the 
world  when  some  of  these  nations  are 
entirely  able  to  afwume  a  greater  share 
of  the  commitment. 

The  United  States  has  a  million  men  in 
uniform  overseas;  it  has  serious  problems 
of  gold  outflow  from  this  country,  much 
of  It  a  direct  result  of  troop  commit- 
ments overseas:  and  our  Nation  is  spend- 
ing billions  of  dollars  every  year  to  keep 
its  European  forces  at  the  peak  of  readi- 
ness. 

If  this  expenditure  is  necessary,  if  this 
huge  deployment  of  men  and  equipment 
is  vital,  then  I  entirely  agree  that  this 
commitment  should  be  met  by  the 
United  States.  But,  if  other  nations  can 
take  over  part  of  this  burden,  if  we  can 
take  advantage  of  new  developments 
which  reduce  the  need  for  large  ground 
forces  on  permanent  station  at  overseas 
bases,  then  I  suggest  that  we  begin  to 
find  ways  to  reduce  this  burden  without 
reducing  the  free  world's  ability  to  with- 
stand aggression  from  the  Soviet  bloc. 

We  do  not  Intend  to  neglect  our  re- 
^wnslblllties  to  the  nations  of  the  free 
world,  nor  do  we  Intend  to  relax  our  bar- 
riers to  Communist  aggression.  But  the 
nations  of  Western  Eimve  must  begin  to 
realize  that,  only  by  a  more  fully  inte- 
grated effort — In  all  parts  of  the  world- 
will  our  superior  military  strength  con- 
tinue to  be  effective  In  containing  the 
expansionist  tendencies  of  the  Commu- 
nist world. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  recently  listed  what  he  considers  to 
be  the  three  prime  objectives  of  the 
NATO  Alliance.    They  are : 

To  provide  an  effective  defense  of  the  At- 
lantic Area;  to  maintain  a  powerful  deter- 
rent  against  aggression;  and,  finally,  to 
preserve  that  unity  of  action  necessary  to  tbe 
settlement  of  the  great  problems  that  rtlU 
divide  East  and  West. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  t^ls  state- 
ment of  American  policy,  Mr.  President, 
and  believe  that  the  pursuit  of  these  ob- 
jectives should  be  our  Nation's  over- 
riding concern. 

At  the  same  time.  I  find  nothing  in- 
consistent between  our  Nation's  stated 
policy  and  my  proposal  that  the  United 
States  begin  to  consider  new  ways  to 
Implement  these  (AJectlves. 

If  we  can  tuxompllsh  our  objectives  in 
Western  Ehirope  and  provide  a  credible 
deterrent  against  Communist  aggression 
with  the  use  of  fewer  American  ground 
forces — or  with  Increased  European 
ground  forces — then  I  urge  our  Qovem- 


m«it  to  begin  to  study  this  poaaibiHty 
at  the  earlieat  o|)portunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  our 
NATO  alliance  has  been  very  suecestful 
and  has  substantially  reduced  the  So- 
viet threat  to  Western  Europe.  But  Z  - 
also  believe  that  increased  psoticipation 
by  Europe  in  Its  own  defense  remains 
the  key  to  continued  peace  and  security 
on  the  European  Continent. 

Eur(H?e  must  rise  to  the  challenge  of 
world  leadership;  it  must  become  an  skc- 
tive  participant  in  the  search  for  peace: 
and  it  must  look  outwardly  to  the  com- 
mon goal  which  unites  us,  and  not  in- 
wardly to  its  own  selfish  interests. 

Europe  can  no  longer  give  only  vocal 
support  to  this  common  goal  of  world 
peace,  but  must  devote  its  full  energiea, 
talents,  and  resources  to  the  search  for 
vlabli  ways  to  strengthen  and  enrich  the 
alliance  we  have  built  together. 

BuitH>e  has  a  strong  moral  oonunlt- 
ment  and,  for  its  own  peace  and  secu- 
rity, a  strong  practical  commitment,  to 
involve  Itself  in  a  world  that  is  beset  by 
strife  and  aggression. 

For,  what  John  Donne  wrote  in  tbe 
late  1500*8  U'no  less  true  today: 

No  man  is  an  island,  entira  of  ItatU;  svsry 
man  Is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part  of  the 
main;  if  a  clod  be  wsshed  away  by  the  sea. 
Eurc^M  Is  the  less. 

But  the  Western  Europe  of  today  is 
neglecting  the  words  of  John  Donne,  it 
is  weakening  the  strong,  united  front  we 
have  buUt  against  aggression. 

Today,  Mr.  Presldoit,  our  Nation  faces 
a  serious  crisis  in  Western  Europe.  Our 
NATO  alliance,  a  stnmg  defense  against 
the  threat  of  aggression  from  the  War- 
saw Pact  nations,  is  in  turn  threatened 
by  Oen.  Charles  de  Oaulle's  an- 
noimced  intention  of  withdrawing  troops 
f  run  the  Alliance's  integrated  command 
structure. 

De  Oaulle,  reverting  to  outdated  na- 
tionalist concepts,  advocates  what  he 
caUs  a  "European  Simpe,"  a  Europe  free 
fixim  entangling  alliances  with  the 
United  States,  a  Europe  "existing  by  it- 
self for  Itself." 

While  De  Oaulle  promotes  his  "inde- 
pendent" Europe,  he  still  wpetn  wllllnf 
to  continue  hia  nation's  reliance  on  the 
American  nuclear  umbrella.  Because  he 
believes  that  the  United  States  would  be 
compelled  to  protect  him  in  the  event  of 
"unprovoked  aggression."  he  feels  that 
he  can  do  or  say  what  he  pleases  without 
incurring  any  permanent  hostility  from 
the  United  States. 

The  Atlantic  alliance  can.  of  course, 
survive  without  De  Oaulle.  The  other 
partners  appear  more  than  willing  to 
fill  the  gap  left  by  French  withdrawal  of 
troops  and  logistical  support.  But  there 
is  no  responsible  body  of  opinion  in  the 
free  world  today  which  feels  that  this 
alliance  would  be  better  off  without 
France. 

De  Oaulle's  plan  to  withdraw  troops 
from  the  alliance  and  his  lack  of  definite 
word  about  his  future  Intentions  wUl 
force  the  United  States  to  revamp  Its 
strategy. 

Further  uncertainty  results  from  tbe 
possibility  that  De  Oaulle  will  shut  off  oil 
pipelines  running  through  French  terri- 
tory, that  he  will  deny  the  use  of  French 
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territory  for  supply  depots  or  that  he 
will  prohibit  the  use  of  French  airspace 
for  NATO  overflights. 

FTtath  withdrawal  of  logistical  sup- 
port to  NATO,  denial  of  the  use  of 
French  airspace  to  NATO  aircraft  and 
the  general  lack  of  mobility  caused  by 
the  inability  to  use  French  ground  space 
would  make  it  much  more  difficult  to 
carry  out  the  defense  of  Europe  on  the 
ground. 

The  size,  shape,  and  terrain  of  the 
European  Continent  leaves  little  room  for 
maneuvering  large  nimibers  Cft  tnx^is. 
The  distance  from  the  East  Oerman 
border  to  Paris,  for  example,  Is  only  300 
miles;  and  the  whole  continent  Is 
hemmed  In  on  the  south  by  high  moun- 
tains and  difficult  terrain. 

Eunqw  is  not  easy  to  defend;  and. 
without  France,  the  Job  is  made  that 
much  harder. 

De  Gaulle's  overt  hostility  toward 
NATO  Is  paralleled  by  an  undertone  of 
lethargy  which  pervades  the  whole  At- 
lantic community.  Europe  Is  not  pull- 
ing Its  own  weight  in  a  troubled  world 
and  Is  diminishing  the  etfectlveness  of 
the  alliance  by  not  fulfilling  Its  obliga- 
tions to  the  non-European  powers. 

West  Germany,  for  example,  has 
agreed  to  purchase  $1.3  billion  In  mili- 
tary goods  and  services  in  the  United 
States  as  part  of  Its  NATO  commitment. 
This  Is  what  the  United  States  plans  to 
spend  in  West  Germany  during  the  next 
year  or  so;  and  the  German  purchases 
are  supposed  to  offset  what  we  spend  in 
that  nation.  But  Germany  is  falling 
short  of  her  pledge  and  has  informed  the 
United  States  that  the  total  shortage 
may  well  be  as  high  as  several  hundred 
million  dollars. 

Germany's  plan  to  Join  with  other 
European  nations  in  selling  a  $176  mil- 
lion steel  rolling  mill  to  Red  China  is  a 
direct  affront  to  our  efforts  to  bring  peace 
and  stability  to  southeast  Asia.  And  I 
have  learned  that  a  \»x%e  West  German 
steel  combine  is  quiets  working,  behind 
the  scenes,  to  sell  Peking  a  plant  for  the 
fabrication  of  large-diameter  steel  pipe. 

De  Gaulle's  threatened  pullout  from 
NATO,  Germany's  inability  to  compre- 
hend that  we  must  present  a  unified  po- 
litical front,  as  well  as  a  unified  mihtaiy 
front,  to  the  Communist  world  and  the 
general  lack  of  support  for  our  efforts  in 
South  Vietnam,  are  all  emotional  issues 
which-  lead  many  in  this  Nation  to  call 
for  a  complete  reexamination  of  our 
future  role  in  the  NATO  Alliance. 

The  emotional  issue  is  a  strong  one, 
but  It  is  firmly  buttressed  by  the  hard, 
cold,  practical  realities  of  military 
strategy. 

Some  of  us  are  calling  for  a  good  hard 
look  at  the  NATO  Alliance — not  with  the 
attitude  that  the  Europeans  "aren't 
playing  the  game  the  way  we  want  to 
play  it,  so  we're  going  to  pick  up  our 
marbles  and  go  home" — ^but  purely  and 
simply  because  a  close  look  at  the  NATO 
situation  may  very  well  reveal  that  large 
numbers  of  American  troops  are  no 
longer  needed  on  the  European  Conti- 
nent. 

De  Gaulle's  intransigence  has  brought 
on  the  NATO  crisis,  but.  in  seeking  solu- 


tlona  to  our  present  difficiilties  with  the 
alliaruie,  we  should  reappraise  our  NATO 
strategy — ^we  should  make  certain  that  it 
is  not  based  on  outdated  principles,  in- 
compatible with  advances  our  Nation 
has  made  in  the  fields  of  technology  and 
modem-day  nuclear  strategy. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  puts  it  this  way : 

Throughout  the  next  decade  advancing 
technology  win  reduce  the  requirement  for 
baaee  and  staging  rights  at  particular  loca- 
tions abroad,  and  the  whole  pattern  of  for- 
ward deployment  will  gradually  change. 

liCany  military  strategists  now  believe 
that  the  key  to  the  defense  of  Europe 
lies  in  the  air  and  imder  the  sea — and 
not  with  large  masses  of  groimd  troops 
permanently  stationed  on  the  continent. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  United 
States  would  have  some  advance  knowl- 
edge of  any  land  attack  on  Western  Eu- 
nve.  UJ3.  intelligence  sources  have  ex- 
cellent means  of  determining  any  large- 
scale  movement  of  troops  toward  West- 
em  Europe  from  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  is  c\irrently  devel- 
oping the  C-5A  Jet  airplane,  capable  of 
airlifting  hundreds  of  troops  and  tons 
of  equipment  to  any  world  trouble  spot 
on  short  notice.  Any  warning  of  immi- 
nent Soviet  attack  on  Western  E^urope 
could  be  met  with  an  Immediate  airlift 
of  troops  to  the  scene  of  potential  trouble. 

This  dramatic  development  in  tech- 
nology leads  many  military  strategists 
to  wonder  if  It  would  still  be  necessary  to 
have  large  numbers  of  American  troops 
on  permanent  duty  in  Western  Europe 
after  these  aircraft  are  put  into  service. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  made 
this  fact  crystal  clear  in  recent  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee: 

I  beUeve  it  1b  apparent  from  my  dlacuaalon 
of  the  limited  war  ]»oblem  and  our  General 
Purpoee  Force  requirements  that  an  adequate 
alrllft-seallft  capabUity  Is  essenUal  to  o\ir 
global  strategy  In  the  ooUectlve  defense  of 
the  Free  World.  As  I  have  pointed  out  In 
previous  years,  there  are  at  least  four  ways 
In  which  a  quick-reaction  capability  can  be 
achieved: 

1.  Military  forces  can  be  deployed,  in  ad- 
vance, to  potential  trouble  areas. 

2.  Equipment  and  supplies  can  be  prepo- 
sltloned  In  those  areas  and  mlUtary  person- 
nel airlifted  in  as  required. 

3.  Equipment  and  supplies  can  be  stored 
aboard  ships  deployed  near  potential  trouble 
spots,  again  with  the  men  slrllftad  in  as 
needed. 

4.  Both  men  and  equipment  can  be  held 
In  a  central  reserve  In  the  United  States  and 
deployed  by  airlift  and  seallf t  as  required. 

Each  of  these  methods  has  Its  own  ad- 
vantages and  dlaadvantagas.  For  exampi*. 
while  the  prepoaltlonlng  of  our  forces  over- 
seas probably  provides  the  fastest  response 
capability  and  reduces  the  need  for  airlift 
and  sealift,  it  also  Introduces  a  greater  de- 
gree of  rigidity  Into  our  military  posture  by 
committing  forces  m  advance.  Moreover, 
this  approach  increases  our  overall  require- 
ment for  men,  materiel  and  foreign  bases 
and  Involves  the  c^>erational  uncertainties 
and  diplomatic  difficulties  which  often  arise 
from  such  semi -permanent  overseas  deploy- 
ment: It  also  Increases  defense  expendltons 
abroad. 

In  contrast,  a  central  reserve  of  mobUe 
General  Purpose  Faroes  In  the  United  States, 
ready   for   Immediate   d^oyment  provides 


considerably  man  operational  flsxlbUlty  u^ 
does  not  require  as  big  an  overseas  mllltaiy 
establishment  as  does  a  strategy  which  relta 
on  such  geographically  dispersed  fonts. 
However,  timely  deployment  from  a  centiml 
reserve  requires  very  large  strategic  airlift 
and  sealift  forces  readUy  available  at  all 
times. 

The  United  States,  however,  is  n^jidly 
developing  the  airlift  capacity  needed  to 
bring  large  numbers  of  troops  to  any 
potential  trouble  spot  within  a  very  short 
time. 

Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  P.  Gerrlty.  Air  ^rte 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Systems  and 
Logistics.  caUs  the  new  C-5A,  which  will 
give  our  Nation  this  capability,  "one  of 
the  most  dramatic  devdopments  in  air- 
lift." 

C-SA  aircraft  will  be  able  to  deliver 
250,000  pounds  of  cargo  over  3,000 
miles — or  100,000  pounds  of  cargo  n<m- 
stop  across  the  Pacific. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  told  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  that  the 
new  aircraft  will  "have  a  rapid  loading 
and  unloading  drive-through  feature 
plus  the  ability  to  operate  from  short, 
low-strength  airfields."  The  last  is  of 
considerable  importance  because  it  wlU 
permit  routine  delivery  of  troops  and 
equiiMnent  well  forward  into  the  theater 
of  operations. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  said  that 
"one  C-5A  should  be  able  to  do  the  wort 
of  four  to  five  C-141's  in  deploying  typi- 
cal Army  units.  Indeed,  12  C-5A's  could 
have  handled  the  entire  Berlin  Airlift 
which  required  more  than  300  C-54'8; 
and  in  13  hours  42  C-5A's  could  have 
handled  the  15,000  troops  moved  to 
Europe  in  Exercise  Big  Lift  by  243  air- 
craft in  63  hours." 

Our  Nation  must  devote  Its  full  ener- 
gies and  resources  to  find  better  way»— 
and  more  economical  ways — to  support 
Its  continuing  commitments  to  the  free 
world. 

And  many  of  our  best  military  minds 
are  convinced  that  fast  airlift  capablli^, 
supplied  by  the  giant  C-5A  aircraft,  will 
make  it  possible  to  remove  large  numbers 
of  ground  forces  from  permanent  duty 
in  Europe  and  still  provide  a  strong  de- 
terrent to  armed  aggression  from  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

The  withdrawal  of  France  from  the 
imified  NATO  command  structure  wlB 
seriously  hamper  the  alliance's  strategy 
of  defending  Europe  on  the  ground.  One 
needs  only  to  look  at  a  map  of  France- 
one  needs  oi^  to  see  its  strategic  loca- 
tion on  the  continent  of  Europe— to 
realize  what  French  withdrawal  could 
mean  to  the  alliance.  Denial  of  the  use 
of  this  territory  could  require  that  the 
air  and  the  sea  become  the  alliance's  first 
line  of  defense  against  attack. 

Another  factor  which  will  require 
NATO  to  revamp  its  strategy  Is  the  So- 
viet Unlcm's  plans  for  a  large  fieet  of  nu- 
clear submarines.  Our  early  strategy 
was  geared  to  a  large  land  attack  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Our  present 
strategy  must  take  into  account  the  de- 
Idoyment  of  large  numbers  of  Soviet  sub- 
marines off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe. 
This  new  menace  would  require  the 
United  States  to  seriously  consider  the 
oounterstrat^y    of    d^loylng    Polaris 
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mbmarlnes  and  nuclear 
lines  in  large  numbers  of! 
Continent. 

The  Soviet  Union's  suli^arlne  fieet  Is 
the  world's  largest,  numl  >  ;ring  s(»ne  400 
conventional  submarine! 
12  to  14  nuclear-power44  vessels.  The 
Institute  of  Strategic  Sti«dies  in  London 
bdieves  that  the  Soviet  itlnlon  now  has 
about  120  submarine  liUclear  missiles. 
If  only  a  small  percentag^  of  these  were 
used  against  urban  pooulatlon  centers, 
as  many  as  15  million  oisualtles  could 
result.  1 1 

These  submarines  couljc)  be  expected  to 
be  deployed  off  the  coast  of  Europe,  ready 
to  Isolate  Western  Europe  and  give  cover 
to  its  ground  forces. 

There  can  be  no  doubt 
Union's  advances  in 
nology  represent  a  new, 
the  NATO  Alliance. 

Control  of  the  sealai 
shipping  ports  of 
the  defense  of  NATO, 
orlty  in  Europe  has 
to  superior  nuclear  weit>ons  and  con- 
trol of  the  sea  through  deplojonent  ot, 
Polaris  submarines. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  larger  ground 
forces  than  we  do;  an<L  if  the  Soviet 
Union  is  able  to  deploy  l^tfge  numbers  of 
submarines  off  the  co&st  of  Europe, 
armed  with  nuclear  warnieads,  the  prob- 
km  of  defending  Europe  becomes  as- 
tronomically difficult.     J 

This  new  development  'in  Soviet  stra- 
tegic capability  completely  upsets  our 
.earlier  strategy  of  prep^ng  to  defend 
Europe  on  the  ground.  |  No  longer  can 
ve  base  our  strategic  pla) 
invasion  of  Soviet-bloc 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
be  certain  tliat  our  lifel 
'be  safe  from  Soviet  hai 

This  development,  in  Itself,  calls  for 
a  complete  reassessment  of  our  NATO 
strategy.  We  must  make  certain  that 
our  Nation  has  all  the  |*olaris  and  nu- 
clear attack  submarines  it  needs  to 
counter  the  Soviet  submitlne  threat. 

The  Polaris  submarine  is  our  Nation's 
most  effective  deterrent!  Ito  nuclear  ag- 
sression.  Our  submarines  are  considered 
much  more  advanced  than  their  Soviet 
counterparts  and  are  reiidy  to  bring  the 
full  striking  force  of  our  Nation  to  bear 
if  Europe  were  attacked^  But  the  Sovi- 
ets are  making  great  strides  in  subma- 
rine technology  and  it  is  not  unrealistic 
to  assume  that,  before  long,  they  will 
have  a  force  of  nuclear  submarines  sim- 
ilar. If  not  equal,  to  ours.i 

Development  of  the  i>i3seidon  missile 
will  give  a  great  boostjito  our  Polaris 
program,  but  we  must  gjlVe  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  possibility  that  Soviet 
advances  will  require  out  Nation  to  build 
more — and  even  better— nuclear  sub- 
marines to  counter  this  new  threat. 

And  we  must  be  certaiti  that  we  do  not 
^nunit  all  our  resources  to  ground 
troops  when  we  need  to  oommit  a  greater 
portion  of  those  resour<ies  to  defending 
Europe  in  the  air  and  under  the 

The  NATO  alliance  Is 
«xlble    partnership,    gekred    to   with- 
wand  any  type  of  aggrjjsion.    It  must 
be  continually  reexamiijfed  and.  If  dr- 
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cumstances  warrant  it,  revamped  to  fit 
the  requirements  of  advanced  techno- 
logical and  strat^c  developments. 

The  United  States,  as  leader  of  the*^ 
free  world,  must  stimulate  continued  re- 
appraisal of  the  alliance  and  must  bring 
the  best  minds  of  the  Nation  to  bear  on 
the  chsJlenges  of  an  expanding,  ever- 
changing  technology. 

This  would  remain  true  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  De  Gaulle  planned  to 
withdraw  support  from  NATO. 

The  outcome  of  the  struggle  to  insure 
peace  and  stability  throughout  the  free 
world  depends,  in  part,  on  increased  par- 
ticipation by  Western  Europe  in  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  responsibilities. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  our  allies  to  become 
full  partners,  and  not  sideline  spectators, 
in  the  search  for  peace. 

The  outcome  of  this  struggle  also  de- 
pends on  the  ability  of  our  military 
strategists  to  bring  bold  new  solutions  to 
the  practical  problems  of  keeping  this 
alliance  poised  and  ready  to  meet  any 
form  of  aggression — ^f rom  whatever  the 
source. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  DEVELOPS 
ECONOMICALLY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Washington  Merry-Go- 
Roimd  carried  in  the  Washington  Poet  on 
Monday,  May  30,  r^Mrted  on  some  of 
the  encouraging  manifestations  of  eco- 
nomic comeback  in  the,  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, tmd  quotes  the  sparkplug  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Morgantown  Dominion 
News,  Mr.  Walter  Hart,  as  predicting  big- 
ger things  for  the  future  of  his  hometown 
and  his  home  State  of  West  "^rginla. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  long 
been  a  friend  and  associsite  of  Editor 
Bill  Hart  and  have  labored  alongside  him 
in  many,  many  projects  to  lift  the  eco- 
nomic level  of  the  citizens  of  our  State. 
I  am  glad  that  I  can  echo  his  enthuriastic 
estimate  of  future  development  in  the 
Morgantown  area  and  .within  the  Moun- 
tain State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  BCay 
30  newspaper  coluixm,  "Mrs.  Roosevelt's 
Pet  Project  Revisited,"  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  tills  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Post,  May  80, 

1966] 

Tax    WASRiMaTON    MnuT-Oo-ItoTnrD — ^Mas. 

Roosxvn.T's  Pit  Pbojsct  Rkvibird 

(By  X>rew  Pearson) 

MoKOAMTOWN,  W.  Va. — Only  those  who 
lived  through  tlxe  heartaches  of  the  great  de- 
pression wUl  remember  it,  but  the  first  stab 
at  buUdlng  the  Great  Society  tooK  place  on 
the  bleak  and  scrawny  hills  of  West  Virginia, 
where  the  late  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Prof. 
Rexford  Guy  TugwcU  of  the  Rxnl  Resettle- 
ment Administration  attempted  to  resettle 
destitute  and  unemployed  coal  miners. 

The  Arthiirdale  Experiment  became  fa- 
mous chleSy  because  it  was  Mrs.  Roosevelt's 
pet.  She  made  trips  to  Arthurdale,  visited 
coal  miners'  homes,  encouraged  them  to  c\U- 
tivate  gardens  and  work  in  the  Hoover  vac- 
uum cleaner  plant,  which  she  helped  locate 
nearby. 

The  experiment  was  praised  by  some,  exco- 
riated by  others  as  a  sodaUstlc  colooy. 


X  reoently  visited  Arthxirdale  and  the 
n^hborlng  West  Virginia  countryside. 
There  have  been  smart  ng  changes.  The  coal 
miners'  homes  are  still  there,  well-kept  at- 
~  traotlve  homes.  But  the  garden  plots  around 
them  dldnt  recUly  work.  Men  who  had  spent 
their  lives  below  ground  somehow  oouidnt 
adjust  to  gardening  in  the  sunshine. 

And  the  Hoover  vacuum  cleaner  plant 
never  did  get  off  the  ground.  It  was  switched 
to  an  assembly  plant  for  cotton  lacking  ma- 
chinery, but  that  didn't  work  either. 

Today,  however,  there  is  pro^>erlty  In 
Arthurdale  and  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood, thanks  in  part  to  the  initiative  of  West 
Virginians  and  eq>ecUUly  to  the  leadership  ot 
one  man.  Instead  of  a  handful  of  coal  min- 
ers employed  in  a  vacuum  cleaner  plant.  660 
men  and  women  are  employed  In  a  plant  pro- 
ducing high-preestire  valves;  whUe,  on  the 
hills  around  Arthurdale,  turkey  and  chicken 
farms  will  produce  10  mUllon  chickens  aixd 
800,000  turkeys  this  year  alone. 

^  PHIVATC   KNTESnUSX  PAD 

Spark  plug  for  this  development  Is  not  the 
Oovemment  but  J.  W.  Ruby,  head  of  the 
Sterling  Faucet  Co.,  a  man  who  came  to 
Morgantown  from  Ohio  In  the  1040b  with 
pap>er  in  his  shoes  and  patches  on  his  pants. 

Ruby  spent  his  first  few  nights  in  the 
Morgan  Hotel's  cheapest  room,  over  the  coel- 
burnlng  heating  plant.  When  he  opened  the 
window  he  was  suffocated  frotn  the  smoke; 
when  he  closed  the  window,  he  suffocated 
from  hot  air. 

He  resolved  that  If  he  ever  made  any  money 
he  would  buy  and  revamp  the  Morgan  Botel. 
He  has  now  done  so. 

This,  however.  Is  only  a  smaU  part  of  the 
change  that  has  oome  over  north  central 
West  Virginia.  This  area,  where  coal  was 
once  king,  suffered  a  terrible  economic  blow 
when  King  Coal  was  toppled  off  the  throne. 

But  COM  has  now  come  back,  not  as  king 
but  as  a  vital  part  of  an  economic  republic. 
The  mines  have  been  mechanized,  transpor- 
tation has  been  streamlined,  and  today  Z  saw 
a  train  so  long  I  couldnt  see  the  caboose  or 
the  engine  rolling  down  the  tracks  at  the 
Baltimore  and  Otilo. 

Unit  trains  are  one  reason  for  the  come- 
back of  coal.  A  mine  which  can  load  the  en- 
tire 100  cars  of  a  unit  train  within  eight 
hours  saves  money  for  the  railroad  and  the 
mine.  But  this  means  the  old  days  of  small 
mines  and  mtUe-drawn  ooal  cars  Inside  the 
mines  are  over. 

Diversification,  strip  mining  and  meoha- 
nlaed  farming  have  contributed  to  the  West 
Virginia  revolution. 

CBICKXirS   IN  CAVXB 

Ruby,  who  has  done  considerable  strip 
mining,  has  filled  In  the  ugly  pits  and  re- 
planted the  scars,  using  chicken  and  turkey 
manure  to  grow  new  pasturage. 

Ruby  files  his  turkey  eggs  from  Ban 
Bernardino,  Calif.,  a  million  per  season. 
Some  of  his  chickens  are  housed  In  the  iSsn. 
helm  Caves,  where  the  Alpha  Portland  Ot- 
ment  Co.,  once  diig  out  limestone,  leaving 
huge  tunnels  under  the  moimtaln.  The 
advantage  of  raising  chickens  underground 
Is  the  evenness  of  the  climate. 

At  Oakland,  Md.,  to  the  north.  Ruby  op- 
erates  a  poultry  pack^ig  plant,  processing  80 
chickens  a  minute,  4300  chickens  an  hour. 

Oilman  Sylvester,  the  plant  manager, 
(doesnt  waste  anything  except  the  hens' 
cackle. 

Chicken  feet  are  sent  to  Hong  Kong  tor 
part  of  the  standard  Chinese  diet.  The 
feathers  are  ground  up  In  chicken  blood  tor 
a  feed  used  In  Italy  and  Japan  for  chickens, 
hogs,  and  cattle. 

Chicken  necks  and  backs  are  usually  sold 
to  mink  farms.  The  American  housewife  has 
become  so  choosy  that  necks  and  chicken 
backs  now  go  begging  oi;i  tba  American 
market.  ......  i,.  - 
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Waltar  Bart,  MUtor  emarltiu  of  the  ICor. 
gkntown  Dominion  News  and  tba  town's  big. 
gaat  booatar,  pointa  with  prlda  to  ttaa  fact 
that  Mbrgantown  now  baa  34  milUonalraa. 
308  CadUlafli  not  over  thraa  yaara  old.  II 
Llncolna  and  36,000  people.  He  predleta  big- 
ger thlngi  for  the  future,  eapeelally  aa  a  re- 
ault  of  Buch  revolutionary  Innovations  aa 
brick  and  elnder  blocka  manufactured  from 
fly  aab — the  minute  aabas  *m**^*^  tnm.  fac- 
tory smokaataeks.  wblcb  hltberto  have  pol- 
luted tbe  atmoaiOiere  but  In  the  future  will 
be  oolleoted  and  turned  Into  building  ma- 
tttlals.  -> 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

ICr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
uk  unanimous  cimaent  ttuU  wbea  tbe 
Senate  oompietes  Ita  bualness  today.  It 
stand  In  adjournment  tmtll  12  o'clock 
noon  tomoiTow. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 


GOVERNMENT  EBIPLOYMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Prasl- 
dent,  yesterday,  on  tbe  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, some  'rather  harsh  statements  were 
made  about  the  Increase  In  Federal  dvll- 
lan  employment.  In  effect,  the  admin- 
IstratfaKi  was  accuMd  of  mlsleadtog  the 
American  pet^le  about  the  trend  in  the 
number  of  OoTemment  emidoyees.  Tbe 
actual  facts  In  this  case  were  fully  set 
forth  last  January  in  the  Preeldmt's 
budget.  Moreover,  those  who  are  now 
pointing  an  accusing  finger  have  failed 
to  analyse  the  raw  statistics  they  dte 
and  thereby  are  themselves  guilty  of  mis- 
leading the  public — the  very  thing  they 
accuse  the  administration  of  doing. 

What  are  the  facts  about  Federal  ci- 
vilian employment?  Total  employment 
in  the  executive  branch  at  the  end  of 
April  1966  was  166,724  above  the  level 
at  the  end  of  Aprtl  last  year.  Over  90 
percent  of  this  increase  was  concen- 
trated in  three  departments. 

Tbe  D^iartment  of  Defense,  up  by 
78,282  employees,  accounted  for  almost 
half  of  the  total  increase,  due  mostly  to 
the  military  buildup  in  Vietnam  and  also 
to  a  shift  from  the  use  of  military  per- 
sonnel to  the  use  of  civilians  for  certain 
Jobs. 

The  Post  Office  Department  had  58.024 
more  onployees  than  a  year  ago  as  a 
result  of  a  substantial  increase  in  maU 
volume  being  handled,  and  some  shift 
from  expensive  overtime  work  to  addi- 
tional regular-time  employment. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  employment  is  up  by  13,915 
employees,  needed  to  handle  new  pro- 
grams enacted  by  the  Ctrngreas  last  year 
such  as  medicare  and  expanded  aid  to 
education.  This  increase  has  occurred 
despite  the  significant  savings  achieved 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
through  automation. 

Wotdd  tbe  critics  of  the  administra- 
tion have  us  fail  to  fulfill  our  military 
requirements  for  manpower?  Would 
they  favor  inferior  mail  aervloe7  Do 
they  want  the  new  Health,  Bducati<m. 
and  Welfare  programs  to  founder  for 
lack  of  personnel  to  administer  than? 

Other  agandes  have  experimoed  small 
Increases  In  order  to  handle  rising  work- 


loads, despite  advances  in  employee  pro- 
ductivity. For  example,  a  slgxilflcant 
part  of  the  rise  in  emidoyment  of  the 
Department^  of  Agriculture  and  Interior 
Is  for  the  new  and  exmmding  Job  Corps 
program.  In  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  increase  has  been  mostly  In  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  process  the 
large  increase  in  tax  returns. 

Some  misinformed  people  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  only  way  to  promote 
greater  economy  In  government  Is  to  cry 
out  about  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
Idoyees.  However,  true  economy  cannot 
be  achieved  simply  by  crying  out  or  by 
wringing  hands  or  by  pointing  with 
alaim.  To  achieve  real  economy  re- 
(lulres,  first,  acquiring  knowledge  of  lUl 
the  facts;  second,  analyzing  the  facts; 
and.  third,  being  willing  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  real  Issues  that  are  reflected  in 
those  facts. 

In  this  oxinectlon,  let  up  keep  In  mind 
that  8<xne  of  the  Increases  in  Federal 
employment  have  been  designed,  not  to 
Bpead  money  unnecessarily,  but  actually 
to  save  money  as  well  as  provide  better 
services. 

For  example: 

Converting  positions  from  military  to 
civilian  personnel  In  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment reduces  costs  and.  in  addition,  frees 
military  resources  to  be  used  for  our 
needs  In  '^^etnam  and  other  military 
requirements. 

The  additional  employees  in  the  Poet 
Office  have  helped  cut  back  the  large 
amoxmt  of  costly  overtime  many  postal 
employees  have  had  to  work  In  the  face 
of  an  ever-increasing  volume  of  mall. 

Another  charge  that  has  been  made 
Is  that  the  administration  is  concealing 
the  truth  about  onployment  and  mis- 
leading the  public  Into  thinking  that  em- 
ployment will  be  reduced.  The  i^aln 
truth  is  that  the  facts  were  fully  set 
foith  in  the  Presldait's  budget  last  Jan- 
uary without  any  attonpts  at  concealing. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  page  397  of 
the  1967  budget  document.  There  it  is 
clearly  stated  that  following  3  successive 
years  of  relatively  stable  Federal  civilian 
employment,  an  increase  is  expected  In 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967.  This  Increase 
and  the  factors  Involved  are  exjrialned 
on  this  and  the  f  (dlowtng  eight  pages  of 
the  docummt. 

I  shall  not  put  all  of  these  pages  of  the 
document  in  the  Ricokd,  Mr.  President, 
but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
four  paragraphs  which  fall  under  the 
title  "Full-Time  Permanent  Civilian  Em- 
plojrment"  from  the  budget  message  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoao  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Doumtxcx  in  the  diair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  exceipt  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RacotD,  is  as  follows: 

Foix-Ton  taatiimrr  OmuAM  BacPLOTitBirT 
Vlgorooa  action  by  agency  managers  to 
carry  out  the  frugality  and  manpower  con- 
trol directives  of  the  President  haa  resulted 
in  maintaining  tbe  same  level  of  permanent 
full-time  civilian  employment  for  the  paat 
S  years — approKlmately  3,380,000. 

The  1987  budget  estlmatea  that  by  June 
1966  civilian  employment  in  full-time  perma- 
nent poaltlona  wiU  be  3^66,000.    Sinoe  the 


1966  budget  waa  originally  aubmltted  last 
January,  two  major  factors  have  led  to  aa 
Incrsase  In  end-of-year  dvilan  employmeat 
estlmatea: 

rirtt.  tbe  Increased  Defense  and  foreign  ■». 
Mstance  activities  aaaodatod  with  the  height- 
ened conflict  In  Vietnam,  requiring  a  rlae  of 
TB  thousand  civilian  employeea; 

Second,  a  aerlea  of  management  lmpro*». 
ments  which  reduce  Oovernment  oosta— 
chiefly  a  reduction  in  Poet  Office  overtime 
and  the  conversion  of  a  number  of  Defensi 
Department  positions  from  military  to  clvU- 
Ian  occupancy.  These  cost  reduction  actions 
will  save  money  but  require,  In  1966,  the 
substitution  of  OS  thousand  civilian  employ- 
ees for  other  hlgher-coet  ea4>loyment  aerv- 
lees. 

Aside  from  employntent  Increases  for  these 
two  p\irpoees,  civilian  employment  at  the 
end  of  June  1966  la  estimated  to  be  20  thou- 
sand lower  than  projected  in  last  January's 
budget. 

Approximately  66%  of  all  Federal  dvUlaa 
full-time  permanent  employment  for  June 
1967,  ciher  than  for  Defenae  military  activi- 
ties, will  be  In  three  agencies:  Poet  Office, 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Another  23%  is  found  in 
Agriculture,  Treasury,  Interior,  Commeros, 
and  the  Oeneral  Services  Admlnlstratloo. 
The  remaining  23%  is  accounted  for  by  more 
than  60  smaUer  agendee  of  the  Oovernment. 
Brtlmated  civilian  emidoyment  for  the  mlU- 
tsry  activltiea  of  the  D^wrtment  of  Defense, 
Innhirtlng  military  assistance.  Is  44%  of  the 
total  full-time  permanent  employment  for 
June  1967. 

llie  moat  signiflcant  changea  for  1967  com- 
pared with  1966  an  shown  in  table  C-1.  Of 
the  total  Increase  of  46,100  for  the  clvlllsn 
activities  of  the  Oovernment,  18,760  or  42% 
is  for  the  Poet  Office,  and  6,510  or  14%  Is  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Most  of  the  added  Post  Ofllce  employment 
la  to  reduce  still  further  the  large  amount 
of  overtime  which  nxany  poetal  employees 
have  often  been  working,  in  some  cases  mak- 
ing their  total  workweek  as  much  aa  TO 
hours.  An  estimated  4.6%  Increase  In  mall 
volimie,  offset  by  a  continued  advance  in 
productivity,  accounts  for  the  remaining  In- 
crease in  postal  employment. 

Almoat  80%  oC  the  1987  Increase  In  em- 
ployment for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  U  attributable  to 
recently  enacted  leglalatlon  for  hospital  in- 
surance for  the  elderly,  and  aid  to  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  hili^er  education.  Tbe 
remaining  40%  la  principally  for  water  pollu- 
tion control,  direct  medical  care  In  PubUe 
Health  and  Indian  hoapltala,  and  Incresssd 
surveillance  over  dangerous  drugs  and  otbsr 
toxic  BUbstancea.  The  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration la  achieving  a  productivity  im- 
provement of  3.8%  per  year,  principally  by 
automating  the  recomputatlon  of  beneflta 
with  a  saving  of  1,743  man-years  In  flsesl 
year  1967.     In  addition — 

Tbe  increase  m  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Is  principally  to  provide  for  the  83% 
rise  in  nursing  home  beds,  the  Initiation  and 
expansion  of  the  use  of  new  medical  tech- 
niques in  hospitals  for  veterans,  and  an  im- 
proved quality  -of  medical  care  for  veterans. 

The  growth  in  the  Department  of  the  m- 
terlcu'  Is  chiefly  to  take  care  of  education  of 
Indians  on  Oovernment  reservations;  sup- 
port to  the  Office  of  Boooomlc  Opportimlty 
for  the  Job  Corps;  new  power  facilities;  the 
Northwest-Southweat  intertie;  and  antld- 
pated  increase  of  about  7%  in  visitors  to 
the  national  parka. 

The  increase  in  tbe  Dqiartment  of  Agri- 
culture la  mainly  to  provide  for  uncontrol- 
lable workload  m  meat  and  poultry  Inspee- 
ttooa,  expanded  loan  activities,  and  mors 
visitors  to  the  naUonal  forests;  it  also  pro- 
vides for  support  to  the  Oflloe  of  Bconomle 
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primarily  tor 
Revenue  opera- 
the  number  of 


Opportunity,  and  for  axpan^lpn  of  reaouree 
development  projecta. 

The  increase  in  Treasury 
lUtng  workloada  In  Internal 
tlons  due  to  an  increase  in 
tax  returns  of  1.3%,  and  thd  accelerated  ef 
torts  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  to  expand 
eolD  production,  which  wiU  result  in  an  in- 
oesse  in  the  niunber  of  coins  minted  by  38% 
over  1966.  Were  It  not  for  |a«itlolpated  im- 
provements In  productivity  i4  substantially 
tuger  number  of  employee*  I  would  be  re- 
(pOttA.  The  Bureau  of  Custons  will  handle 
a  (%  Increase  in  inspectlonat  workload  with 
1 1.6%  increase  In  Inspectors,  an  increase  in 
productivity  of  S.4% . 

Other  Increases  are  in  the 
Administration  to  meet  grea' 
the  operation  of  additional  ri' 
sod  supply  support  activltl( 
saaaee  Valley  Authority  to 
operation  of  power  \mlts  betnU  completed  and 
tor  construction  for  new  w»  ttr  resoxutse  fa- 


Tablb  C-1  . — Summar  ^ 


Afsney 


Fact  Offloe  Department... 

Dtputment  of  Health,  Bdneatloa,  ^^  WSKSie 

Vttenns'  Administration 

Daputment  of  tbe  Interior 

Dtpwtment  of  AfrieaUDie 

Otpeitmeot  of  Commeros. 

Trwrory  Department 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Oeoeral  Servloes  Administration. 
AfHiey  for  International  Developinfafat. 
Bmptoynient  in  other  dvUlan  agen^^s. 
Allonnoe  for  contlngenciea......... 


Subtotal 

DcpMtment  of  DeMoae,  mUltsrr^i  ( 


Total.. 


Services 

ir  workloada  in 

bUc  buUdinga, 

in  the  Ten- 

de  for  the 


dlitlea;  and  in  other  ageaoiaB  to  meet  re- 
quiremanta  for  expanded  servioea. 

A  dsctrsaae  In  empU^mant  for  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agenoy  will  result  tnmi  an  increased 
productivity  of  6%  for  airwaya  faoilitlea  op- 
eration and  maintenance  and  other  economy 
measures. 

llM  following  sununary  breakdown  at 
changea  in  civilian  employmwit  during  1987 
Indlcatea  the  major  factors  at  work: 

[In  thotisands] 
Cost  reduction-T<xmverslon  of  military 
to  civilian  positions  and  reduottona 

in  Poet  Ofllce  overtime 81. 1 

Increaae  in  Poet  Offloe  workloads 7. 8 

mcreasea  in  major  Great  Society  Pro- 
grams—health, labor,  education, 
housing  and  community  development, 
economic  opportunity  program,  and 

aid  to  the  needy 8. 7 

Veterans  Administration,  for  improved 

medical  aervioee . 8.3 

All    other —1.7 


ojjvllriime  permanmU  employment  in  the  executive  branch 


Development 


military 


As  of  Jons 


lOtSsetaal 


461,211 

81,741 

147,007 

s«,ne 

80.103 
28,162 
8a,  «4 
13.427 
88,870 

14,  ns 

286.141 


1,288,068 
974,868 


2,282,788 


1966  estimate 


In  1986 
badfet 


488,184 
88,094 

149,831 
88,000 
82,214 
80,400 
89,400 
14,488 
88,480 
16,828 

264,808 
2,080 


1,280,844 
980,287 


9^9U,131 


Current 


481,280 
03;  800 

148,700 
87,840 
81,070 
80,860 
88,000 
14,800 
8J>,780 
14,900 

288,180 
1,900 


1,398,400 
1,087,000 


%868,400 


1967 


800,000 
99,010 

180,850 
89,800 
82,880 
81,840 
86,200 
18,880 
86,780 
18,780 

200,600 
4,800 


1,843,600 
1,073,000 


2,416,600 


Increaae, 

1967  over 

1068 


18,780 
6,810 
8,160 
1,960 
1,780 
1,480 
1,300 
1,060 
1,000 
860 
2,470 
2.900 


48,100 
6,000 


61,100 


Mr.  LONG  of  Loulslanai 
employment  level  at  the 
8till  below  the  emplo; 
for  the  end  of  the  curreni 
In  Une  with  the  Presld 
that  every  agency  head 
ioroe  at  minimum  levels 
functions,  consolidating  o] 
ing  unnecessary  offices 
and  abolishing  vacancies. 

The  Congress  can  do 
operating  in  these  efforts 


Actually,  the 

nd  of  April  is 

nt  estimated 

This  is 

instruction 

tlie  woiic 

rations,  dos- 

fnfft^^^llfttloini?, 

part  by  oo- 


SUMMER  EMFIiO' 

8TUDENT9 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
23,  Pasquale  Marran2lno,i  an  editorialist 
for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Iffews,  had  pub- 
Uihed  in  that  newspaper  i  ii  editorial  en- 
tlUed  "Attitude  Put  Hinil  on  the  Pay- 
rou." 

I  think  all  of  us  have  l^0en  concerned 
from  time  to  time  aboufc  some  of  the 
activities  of  our  younger  people;  but 
Buuiy  of  us  believe  that  tnls  is  a  part  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  young  people  as  such. 

Even  though  this  miibt  have  been 
<:*Ued,  In  the  old  times,  souare  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  this  edUorial.  and  tbe 
Advice  stated  therein.  coi2|l  very  weD  be 
considered  by  all  young  peiH>l8,  cuid  par- 
•^wlM-ly  our  students.  \t  commend  it 
very  much  to  the  readink  of  my  fdlow 


Senators,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Bacoso  the  edi- 
torial entlUed  "Attitude  Put  Him  on  the 
Payroll,"  written  by  Pasquale  Marran- 
zlno.  and  published  in  the  Rocky  Bfloun- 
tain  News  of  May  23,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

ATi'iTuua  Put  Hnc  oh  Patboll 
(By  Paaquale  Mairanslno) 

In  the  next  few  days  the  schools  will  open 
their  floodgatea  and  q;>iU  out  thousands  of 
yotmgsters  looking  for  jobs. 

Some  will  be  serious.  Some  will  make  a 
pass  at  it.  Tliey  ahould  know  it  will  be  tough 
because  of  the  competition — from  drop-outs 
to  vacatlon-outa. 

I  ran  acrosa  an  item  in  an  <dd  Home  Builder 
Magairtne  that  la  worth  relaying  to  aome  at 
the  young  Job  seekers.  It  la  Bln4>le  and 
atral|ht  talk  and  oontaina  a  common  aense 
message,  a  letter  to  "kid"  from  somebody 
named  "employer."  ^ 

"Dear  Kid:  Today  you  asked  me  for  a  job. 
Tram  the  lo(A  of  your  shouldara  aa  you 
walked  out  the  door  I  suspect  you  have  been 
turned  down  before  and  maybe  believe  by 
now  that  kids  out  of  high  school  cant  find 
work. 

"But  X  hired  a  teenager  today.  Tou  aaw 
him.  He  was  the  one  with  the  p<dlshed  shoes 
and  the  necktie.  What  was  so  special  about 
hlmf  Not  experience.  Neither  of  you  had 
any. 

"It  waa  hla  attitude  that  put  him  on  the 
payn^  and  not  you.   He  wanted  the  job  bad 


enough  to  ahuok  the  leather  jacket,  get  a 
haircut  and  look  in  tbe  phone  book  to  And 
out  what  the  company  makee.  He  did  hU 
best  to  inqireas  me.  That's  where  lia  edged 
you  out. 

"Tou  see,  kid,  the  people  who  hire  peojple 
aren't  'with'  a  lot  of  thlnga.  We  know  more 
about  Bingo  than  Ringo  and  we  liave  aotns 
Stone  Age  Ideaa  about  who  owea  whom  a 
living. 

"Maybe  that  makee  us  prehistoric,  but 
there's  nothing  wrong  with  the  checks  we 
sign  and  If  you  want  one  you  better  tune 
in  our  wave  length. 

"Xver  hear  of  'empathy'T  That's  the  trl^ 
of  seeing  the  other  fellow's  side  of  things.  I 
couldn't  have  oared  lees  that  you  are  behind 
In  your  oar  paymenta.  That's  your  problem 
and  Prealdent  Jobnaon's. 

"What  I  needed  waa  aomeone  who  would 
go  out  in  the  plant,  keep  bis  eyes  open,  and 
woik  for  me  like  he  would  work  for  hlmaelf . 

"If  you  have  the  vaguest  Idea  of  what  Vm 
trying  to  say  let  It  show  the  next  time  you 
try  for  a  job.  Youll  be  head  and  ahouldera 
over  the  reat." 

That  aounds  like  awful  good  advice  and 
applicable  to  other  avenuea  at  a  teenage 
approach  to  independence. 

Why  ahouldn't  the  aame  formula  H>ply  to 
young  people  who  are  going  to  ocdlege.  There 
they  will  go  to  work  in  an  effort  to  earn  an 
education.  EDa  haa  to  be  on  the  same  honaat 
baala  of  acknowledging  that  the  ot^ege  ad- 
minlatrator  haa  tha  check  book  and  tt%  aa 
good  as  the  earner  makee  it. 

The  Bttident  should  show  "empathy"  in  hla 
approatdi  to  thlnga  like  collage  ground  rulaa, 
professlooal  attitudaa.  dignity,  peraonal  be- 
havior, co\irteay  to  fellow  studsots  aa  well  aa 
profeeeors  and  to  the  community  which  sup- 
porta  hla  ohoaan  institution. 

They  should  get  calluses  on  their  think 
bones  from  work  and  not  on  their  behinda 
from  sit-lna.  Higher  eduoaitioo  liaa  ao  much 
to  offw  la  preparing  for  a  fuller,  better  Uter 
life. 

How  much  we  aU  regret  the  time  we  frit- 
tered away,  on  monkeytfxlnea,  that  oould  bava 
stood  us  better  in  what's  called  maturity. 

It^  an  agea  old  leotiBe  and  I  know  you've 
heard  it  before.  But  stand  up.  Dont  take 
it  attttng  down. 

(Mr.  ALLOTT  assumed  the  chair  ait 
this  point.) 


THE  MURDER  OF  NEWCOMB  MOTT 

Mr.  ZX>MINICK.  Mr.  Presideiit,  some 
time  ago  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  some  of  the  proUenos  that  the 
State  Department  and  the  U.S.  Gorem- 
ment  had  had  in  connection  with  the 
death  of  Newoomb  Mott  at  the  hands  of 
ttie  Soviets. 

JUst  recently,  a  very  interesting  re- 
port has  been  issued  on  this  subject  by 
the  American  Security  Council.  It  is 
dated  May  23,  1966,  and  it  brings  the 
questlcm  of  Newoomb  Mott  up  to  date. 

Fat  example,  it  says  that  on  Ai>rll  2B. 
a  reply  was  ddivered  by  the  UJB.  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow  to  the  Soviet  Ifinlstiy  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  It  quotes  from  tblc  re- 
ply as  follows: 

.  .  .  certain  physical  evidence  which  would 
'have  permitted  an  objective  evaluatiott  on 
the  Soviet  report  was  not  made  availabta, 
such  as  tbe  Instrument  with  which  Mr.  MOtt 
Is  said  to  have  aceompllshed  his  alleged 
■Uielde  and  the  dotliing  be  wore  when  ha 
died  .  .  .  the  report  waa  silent  on  the  fol- 
lowing key  elsmsnts:  It  doee  not  teU  why 
Mr.  Mott  was  being  transported  to  the  place 
whfwe  he  waa  to  aerve  his  sentence  wh«x,  eo 
far  aa  the  United  Statee  Oovernment  la  lo- 
foimed,  his  aiq>eal  for  clemency  liad  not 
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b««n  deeidad  on  .  .  .  then  la  no  deaorlpaon 
of  his  alleged  act  of  Infltottng  wounds  oo  his 
arms.  body,  and  neek  prior  to  the  dhKoverr 
of  the  (uards  that  Mr.  Mott  had  blood  on 
his  body  .  .  .  The  obecxirltles  and  "»«"fTlnnt 
at  the  Soviet  report  were  called  to  the  at- 
tention at  the  Ministry  .  .  .  with  the  request 
that  the  mlaslnc  items  at  Information  be 
supidled  .  .  .  (alone  with)  the  photographs 
which  were  confiscated  from  Captain  Jamea 
W.  Blaell.  the  Embassy  doctor,  at  the  time 
et  the  autopay.  .  .  The  Soviet  Oovemmenfs 
refuaal  to  provide  thoae  vital  elnnents  of  in- 
formation ...  Is  scarcely  respooslve  to  the 
Ambassador's  request.  .  . 

The  report  goes  on  to  comment  on  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  opportunity  on 
this  country's  part  to  make  an  exchange, 
and  that  apparentiy  the  Soviet  Union 
was  trying  to  force  such  an  exchange  at 
the  time  the  strange  and  very  unusual 
circumstances  of  Mr.  Newcomb  Mott's 
death  occurred.  I  would  say  at  this  point 
that  it  seems  self-evident,  from  reading 
the  report,  that  the  true  facts  surround- 
to*  ills  death  have  not  been  brought  to 
light;  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  much 
more  deeply  Implicated  than  has  been 
pubUcIy  suggested:  and  that  perhaps 
there  was  more  that  the  State  Beptat- 
ment  could  have  done  to  obtain  his  re- 
lease. Perhaps  we  ought  to  do  as  I  have 
suggested  once  before:  to  reestablish  a 
policy  of  protection  of  American  dtlssens 
throughout  the  world  and  Insure  that 
this  Is  going  to  be  carried  forward.  This 
is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican passport  and  it  strikes  me  that  we 
ahould  fulfill  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
Because  I  think  this  is  of  such  tremen- 
dous toterest  and  of  vital  Importance  to 
our  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  to  the  Rxcoro  at  this  potot. 
There  betog  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rjccoid, 
••follows: 

[Rrom  the.Washlngton  Report,  May  38, 19M] 
The  Muaon  07  Nbwcoicb  Mor 
(By  DeWltt  S.  Oopp,  M«Ti«g<ng  Editor) 
On  January  20. 1B66.  27-year-old  American 
dtlaen  Newcomb  Mott  died  whUe  In  the  cus- 
tody of  Soviet  prison  authorities.   Aceotdlng 
to  the  Soviets,  Mott  committed  suicide  on  a 
prison  train  whUe  enroute  to  a  Siberian  labor 
camp.    He  had  been  sentenced  on  Novem- 
ber 24.  1966  to  serve  18  months;  his  crime* 
mistakenly  crossing  the  Soviet  frontier  on 
September  4th  at  a  poorly  defined  bonier 
crossing  between  Skafferbullet,  Norway  and 
Boris  Qleb,  VSSSi. 

As  the  Soviet  government  explained  It  to 
our  State  Department  on  March  10,  10M: 
"The  convicted  Mott,  traveling  In  solitary 
conpartment  No.  0  of  the  special  railroad 
car  .  .  .  (on)  January  20th,  I9fl«.  began  to 
show  slgztf  of  abnormal  behavior:  having 
placed  on  the  shelf  a  picture  post  card  of  the 
Madonna,  he  spread  out  playing  cards  before 
It,  began  to  talk  to  himself,  wrung  his  hands, 
loudly  shouted  some  words,  and  then  with  a 
■udden  movement  gathered  up  the  cards  and 
tore  them  .  .  .  Having  noticed  blood  on  N. 
MoU's  body,  the  guards  tried  to  enter  his 
cooapartment.  but  N.  Mott  b^ng  in  a  state 
of  very  nervous  agitation,  prevented  aocees  to 
the  compartment  ...  to  aplXa  of  this,  the 
oonvoy  personnel  entered  the  compartment 
and  gave  N.  Mott  first  aid  treatment,  which 
hereelsted.  Then  N.  MoU  became  weak  from 
the  great  kws  of  blood  and  .  .  .  died  soon 
thereafter  ...  An  Inquest  In  Uomoow  on 
January  24.  tSM  .  .  .  esUbUshed  that  the 
death  of  N.  Mott,  who  ended  hJs  life  by 
suidde  .  .  .  (was)  eaxised  by  a  deep  out  In 
his  throat  made  by  a  safety  raior  blade  . . ." 
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On  AprU  a6th.  a  reidy  was  dellvwred  by 
the  VJB.  Bnbassy  In  Moscow  to  the  Soviet 
Ministry  of  roreign  Affairs.  It  aald  In  part: 
".  .  .  certain  physical  evidence  which  would 
have  permitted  an  objective  evaluation  on 
the  Soviet  report  was  not  made  available, 
such  as  the  Instrument  with  which  Mr.  Mott 
Is  said  to  have  aocompUshed  his  aUeged  sui- 
cide and  the  clothing  he  wore  when  he 
died  .  .  .  the  report  was  silent  on  the  fol- 
lowing key  elemenU:  It  does  not  tell  why  Mr. 
Mott  was  being  transported  to  the  place 
where  he  was  to  serve  hU  sentence  when,  so 
far  as  the  united  States  Government  Is  In- 
formed, his  appeal  for  clemency  had  not 
been  decided  on  .  .  .  there  U  no  description 
of  his  aUeged  act  of  Inflicting  wounds  on  his 
arms,  body,  and  neck  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  the  guards  that  Mr.  Mott  had  blood  on 
his  body  .  .  .  The  obscurities  and  omissions 
of  the  Soviet  report  were  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Ministry  .  .  .  with  the  request 
that  the  missing  items  of  Information  be 
supplied  .  .  .  (along  with)  the  photographs 
which  were  confiscated  from  Captain  James 
W.  Blnell,  the  Embassy  doctor,  at  the  time 
of  the  autopsy  .  .  .  The  Soviet  Government's 
refusal  to  provide  thoae  vital  elements  of  In- 
formation ...  Is  scarcely  responsive  to  the 
Ambassador's  request   ..." 

Concurrent  with  the  State  Department 
protest  to  the  Soviet  Government.  Mr.  Fran- 
cis W.  H.  Adams,  former  New  York  City  Police 
Commissioner  and  counsel  for  the  Mott  fam- 
ily. Issued  a  statement  concerning  the  death 
of  Newcomb  Mott.  He  said  that  an  Inde- 
pendent examination  of  the  evidence  by  Dr. 
E.  J.  Felderman  "demonstrated  beyond  ques- 
tion that  Newcomb  Mott  was  murdered  and 
that  his  death  could  not  have  been  suicide." 
Dr.  Pelderman,  presently  Director  of  Labora- 
tories at  two  New  York  boepltals,  medically 
demonstrated  that  It  would  have  been  Im- 
possible tor  Mott  to  have  made  the  fatal 
wound  in  his  throat  as  described  by  the  So- 
viets. Moreover,  Mr.  Adams  declared  that 
there  were  over  86  separate  wounds  on  Mott's 
body  that  had  not  been  explained. 

Three  additional  points  about  Mott's 
death  went  either  tmnotlced,  unreported  or 
unanalyzed.  l)  on  January  2eth,  Valerly 
Balakhnln.  Moscow  Radio  commentator  de- 
^arad  that  MoU  "was  traveling  in  a  double 
bMttooBipartment."  The  Soviet  Bfinlstry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  said  he  was  traveling  in  a 
"soutary  compartment."  2)  As  to  the  So- 
viet description  of  Mott's  strange  behavior 
his  mother  wrote:  "The  part  about  the  Ma- 
^^••wl  the  playing  cards  Is  quite  a  touch. 
Newcomb  had  no  Madonna.  Prisoners  were 
not  allowed  cards.  Asking  anyone  to  beUeve 
that  anyone  could  realst  first  aid  with  the 
wound  Newcomb  had  Is  ludlcroxis.  They  (So- 
vleu)  treat  the  world  as  though  it  were  a 
tool  and  appareaUy  gat  away  with  It."  8) 
When  Newcomb  Mott's  body  arrived  In  the 
United  SUtes,  it  was  found  that  Soviet  doc- 
tors had  tampered  with  the  fatal  wound  In 
an  attempt  to  destroy  any  chance  of  deter- 
mining how  It  has  been  Inflicted.  Also, 
statements  that  there  were  no  bruises  on  the 
body  before  death  were  Incorrect. 

The  techmque  of  murder  made  to  look 
like  suicide  Is  a  well-known  and  weU-used 
Communist  terror  tactic.  This  tactic  Is  be- 
Ueved  by  Marxists  to  have  a  broad  phycho- 
loglcal  Impact,  creaUng  doubt,  fear  and  a 
subtle  threat  of  more  to  come,  to  Newcomb 
Mott's  case.  Its  purpose  was  to  impress  upon 
our  government  that  It  u  better  to  make  a 
deal  when  one  is  offered  and.  also,  to  Impress 
on  the  American  public  how  little  real  mean- 
ing there  is  In  President  Johnson's  state- 
ment: "Where  American  citizens  go,  that  flag 
goes  with  them  to  protect  them." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviets  did  try 
to  make  a  deal  first.  Between  the  time  of 
his  arrest  on  Saptambar  4.  1966  azid  his  trial 
which  began  on  November  22.  Newcomb 
Mott  wrote  three  letters  to  the  XJB.  Embassy 


mMowow-onlyonawwdaUvarad.  Tharisu 
nlflcant  paragraph  of  that  latter  la  set  &a^ 
here  axaetly  ■•  written:  "The  only  otbar^ 
tamattve.  as  1  understand  It.  Is  the  Amcdaaa 
Embassy  negotiation  of  my  release,  ft  k 
thu  that  I  ask  you  and  the  United  statH 
government  for.  I  hope  somehow  to  be  i». 
leased  so  that  I  can  go  home  soon,  i  kno* 
that  the  VS.  has  successfully  negotiated  ttu 
release  qf  other  American  tourists,  and  enn 
of  Americans  accused  ot  serious  crimss  Uka 
Barghoom  of  Yale.  Since  under  Ru^ 
law  I  have  committed  a  crime.  I  imagln*  fi 
dont  know) ,  that  something  tangible  would 
have  to  be  given  or  promised  in  return  for 
my  release.  If  the  only  way  I  could  be  n. 
leased  from  prison  was  by  U.S.  exchange  of  a 
Russian  prisoner  of  some  sort,  I  hope  Um 
Umted  States  would  do  it."  T\f  entire  ooZ 
tent  of  the  paragraph  vxu  the  MggeHion  ot 
KGB  interpreter  Nina  KulikovaT\iiott  Ut«r 
told  his  parents  he  had  no  Idea/ttiat  Umr 
were  any  Russian  prisoners  In  tWU.8. 

At  the  time  there  was  one.  Igor  A  Ivanov 
who  was  sentenced  in  1964  to  a  20-year  pilt-' 
on  term  for  espionage  against  the  UA 
Ivanov  is  presenUy  free  on  $100,000  bill 
posted  by  the  Soviet  Embassy.  Prom  an  un- 
Impeachable  source,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
KOB  was  extremely  anxious  to  retdsvt 
Ivanov.  to  early  Octol>er  Mott  was  Infonned 
by  the  KOB  that  he  would  be  tried  secreUy 
and  convicted.  On  the  16th.  he  reported 
this  to  a  U.S.  embassy  official.  On  the  23rd 
the  U.S.  Charg«  d'Affalrs  in  Moscow  made  t 
strong  protest  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
istry and  declared  that  imder  no  circum- 
stances  would  the  U.S.  exchange  Ivanov  for 
Mott.  A  month  later  Mott  was  tried  opealj 
and  found  gxillty  of  "lUegally  and  wlllftiUy 
crossing  the  Soviet  fronUer."  Two  moothe 
later  the  convicted  American  was  dead. 

On  his  broadcast  of  January  28th.  Com- 
mentator Balakhnln  had  this  to  say:  "^m 
there  any  possibility  of  Newcomb  MaWt 
avoiding  being  sentenced?  I  beUeve  then 
was.  The  question  of  release  on  ball  and  of 
an  exchange  were  sUlI  open.  Neither  Mott'i 
parents  nor  official  American  quarters  made 
any  attempt  to  have  him  released.  They  »p- 
parently  did  not  want  to  establish  oOdsl 
contact  with  the  Soviet  authorities."  Addt 
from  the  fact  that  the  Motts  and  the  VS. 
Embassy  had  tried  imceasingly  to  have  tilm 
released — including  a  request  for  ball  which 
was  denied — it  Is  significant  that  an  offldal 
Soviet  broculcaster  would  mention  the  mat- 
ter of  exchange. 

The  only  government  agency  Involved  in 
attempting  to  bring  about  Newcomb  Mott'i 
release  was  the  State  Department.  William 
T.  Shlnn.  Jr.,  a  U.S.  consular  officer  in  Moi- 
oow,  worked  tirelessly  on  young  Mottli  be- 
half. It  was  he  who  learned  that  the  So- 
viets had  tried  to  convince  Mott  that  nelth» 
his  parents  nor  his  government  were  able 
or  anxious  to  help  him  and  it  was  he  who 
believed,  momentarily,  that  he  had  found  a 
way  to  obtain  Mott's  freedom.  It  concerned 
a  somewhat  parallel  case : 

On  the  morning  of  August  7, 1966,  a  water- 
logged skin  boat  came  ashore  at  Wales, 
Alaska,  to  It  were  two  Russians.  Peter 
Kalltenko  and  Gregorky  Sarapushkin.  Tbey 
said  they  had  gotten  lost  in  the  fog  while 
looking  for  mushrooms  near  their  Siberian 
home  across  the  Bering  Strait.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  they  had  not  intentionally  vio- 
lated U.S.  law  regarding  illegal  entry.  "Hw 
State  Department  Informed  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy and  prepared  to  send  them  home. 
Suddenly,  the  two  decided  they  preferred 
to  remain  in  the  UjS.  After  an  encounter 
with  Soviet  Embassy  personnel  had  not 
changed  their  minds,  their  wish  was  granted. 
However,  on  November  22,  the  day  Newcomb 
Mott's  trial  began.  Sar^ushkln  went  to  the 
Soviet  Embassy  and  said  be  wanted  to  go 
home.  On  the  24th,  the  day  Mott  was  sen- 
tenced, the  Soviet  Embassy  Informed  the 
State  Department  of  Sarapushkin 's  chsof* 
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of  mind;  they  claimed  hel  Waa  being  bald 
■gainst  his  will.  As  Mr.  Mbtt  later  wrote: 
"Mr.  Shlnn  was  elated  ov4^  the  news  .  .  . 
Bad  Washington  seen  fit  to  notify  Mr.  Shlnn 
of  Mr.  Sarapushkln's  sudden  desire  to  go 
home.  I  feel  confident  that  he  would  have 
urged  a  period  of  questioning  In  order  to 
tirange  either  an  exchange!  br  a  sharp  less- 
ening of  Newcomb's  senten 

There  was  no  period  of 
November  30,  a  meeting 
US.  officials,  Soviet  Eml 
tives  and  Sarapushkin. 
be  was  back  in  the  Soviet 
Department's  reason  for 
Sarapushkin  to  exchange  hlUn  for  Mott  was 
that  to  do  so  would  have  fleen  illegal  and 
according  to  an  Assistant 
■even  though  the  end 
worthwhile.  It  could  not  ] 
on  our  part,  therefore  an 
justfled."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mi 
their  son's  trial,  have  decUred,  with  legal 
eounsel,  that  according  toj  ^U.S.  law,  Sara- 
pushkin could  have  been  held  at  least  until 
the  offer  of  an  exchange!  was  discussed. 
Others  close  to  the  case  f^el  a  golden  op- 
portunity was  stupidly  and  incredibly  cast 
■side  and  that  State  Department  explana- 
tions are  both  contradictory^ and  Inept. 

After  Newcomb  Mott's  Qrst  appeal  .was 
turned  down,  this  reporter  asked  a  State 
Department  official  if  there  wasn't  some  pres 


[estlonlng.    On 

place  between 

y    representa- 

followlng  day 

The  State 

to  hold 


tary  of  State, 

ht   have   been 

y  such  actions 

;hange  was  not 

,  who  attended 


Department  have  uaad  the  Soviet  drive  for 
toxirlsm  as  a  bargaining  card  in  obtaining 
Mbtt's  release?  Since  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
seeking  broader  trade  and  credit  opportum- 
tles  with  the  United  States,  could  this  not 
have  been  a  trump  to  discussing  the  return 
of  a  U.S.  dtljsen  whose  only  crime  was  that 
he  got  lost?  to  fact.  If  resolve  instead  of 
plaoatlon  were  domtoant,  could  not  the  en- 
tire future  of  UjB.-Sovlet  relations  have  been 
placed  on  the  table  to  bring  Newcomb  Mott 
home? — If  not.  why  not? 

to  Newcomb  Mott's  memory,  a  history 
scholarship  has  been  set  up  at  his  alma 
mater,  Antloch  College,  through  efforts  of  his 
parents  and  friends  and  Interested  parties. 
If  this  scholarship  Is  to  have  real  meaning, 
then  the  words  of  Senator  Prrxa  DoacnncK, 
Republican,  of  Colorado,  must  apply:  "While 
it  is  too  late  to  save  Newcomb  Mott,  It  la  not 
too  late  to  prevent  similar  Incidents  to  the 
future,  and  I  join  vrlth  those  who  Insist  that 
otu-  government  re-estabUsh  a  policy  of  pro- 
tection of  all  American  dtlaens  throughout 
the  world." 


Speaker  had  affixed  ^Is  sigiultuie  to  the 
enrolled  Jotot  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  763) 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  week  to  which  June  14  occurs  as 
National  Flag  Week,  and  it  was  sii^ied 
by  the  Vice  President. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LONG  <A  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business,  to 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomoTTom. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  11  mtoutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thursday. 
June  2,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATZONB 


to  bear  to  bring 
Vas:   "I  do  not 


lure  that  could  be  brought 
Mott's  release.  The  reply 
know  of  any  avenue  of  pressure  open  to  us." 
b  there  not  Executive  pressure?  Both  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Elsenhower  utilized  the 
power  of  their  office  In  sunewhat  similar 
esses,  to  answer  to  their  pl^a,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mott  received  a  letter  of  ra^t  from  White 
House  Press  Secretary  Bill!  Moyers.  Is  the 
Soviet  Union  not  worklc^  to  encourage 
American  tourism  to  Russiti?  On  February 
11,  1966.  an  11 -page  color  feature  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Tivtaa  by  the  Soviets 
entitled  "Welcome  to  the  irS.SJl."  It  cost 
approximately  $60,000.    Coild  not  the  State 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  1. 1966: 

U.S.  'Hmcrtu» 

Marion  Mathlas  Hale,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Texas 
for  the  term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

Robert  I.  Nash,  of  Texas,  to  be  UB.  marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  Texas  for  tha 
term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

Tully  Reynolds,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  nuur- 
shal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  for  tha 
term  of  4  years.    (Reappototment.) 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The  Rhode  Islaad  J4icees  aad 
lUkntal  Health 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  June  1,  1966: 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre-  PomuaTBt 

sentatlves,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its  ,     Edward  N.  D.  Fitegeraid  to  be  postmaster 
reading    clerks,    aimounced    that    the  *at  Jemas  Siivlngs.  to  the  Stete  of  New  Mexico. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Wednesday,  June  l,  1966 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  ^^leaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remf^ks,  I  include 
the  following  speech: 


zsLJiro 
REPR  i  SENTATIVES 


AMO 


axTT,  Olocester 
;e.  Harmony, 


Trz  Rboof  Island  J*1 

MXNTAI.  HXAL- 

(By  Congressman  John  E 

Junior  Chamber  of  Co: 

BJ..  Nov.  20,  1086) 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to!t>e  back  to  Har- 
mony, and  I  am  happy  indetd  to  be  here  for 
ttJs  charter  night  banquet.  As  most  of  you 
«now.  I  grew  up  on  a  farm  just  outside  Har- 
aiony  and  I  have  a  special  Iffeellng  for  these 
B>111  towns;  these  woods;  tkese  Ukea  and 
ponds.  |T 

This  Is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to 
■P«ak  before  a  Junior  Chamber  of  Conunerce 
JW»P.  I  especially  welcomei  it,  because  I  am 
«™W  that  too  many  of  oUfl  feUow  cltlxens 
have  a  mistaken  notion 
I  think  too  many  of 


many 


about  the  Jaycees. 
oun  fallow  dtts^oa 


Identify  you  with  Junior  Miss  Pageants  and 
golf  and  tennis  tournaments  and  other  light, 
social  activities.  Now,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  any  of  those  activities — but  the  Jaycees 
have  a  more  serious  side,  which  has  yet  to 
receive  the  recognition  it  Justly  deserves. 

What  people  fall  to  realize  Is  that  to  the 
45  years  since  the  first  Junior  6hambar  of 
Conunerce  was  founded,  the  Jaycees  have 
made  an  enormous  and  contlnutog  contribu- 
tion to  community  betterment  all  acroaa  this 
Nation. 

Tha  Jayceea  say  that  their  primary  purpose 
is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  commtmlty 
by  supporting  active,  constructive  projects. 
The  Jaycees  say  they  provide  the  yoting  men 
of  this  Nation's  communities  with  tralntog 
to  leadership  and  awaken  civic  consciousness 
to  better  the  usefumess  of  this  coimtry'a 
citizens.    These  are  not  empty  platitudes. 

Because  of  our  common  Interests  to  one 
health  area — and  tonight  I  vrill  speak  about 
It,  and  not  about  other  Jaycee  activities, 
such  as  physical  fitness  and  environmental 
pollution,  simply  because  there  Is  not  time 
to  discuss  all  these  things — ^I  want  to  salute 
the  Jayceee  of  Rhode  Island  for  their  activi- 
ties in  support  of  mental  health. 

There  is  no  more  vital  area — no  more 
pressing  need — to  the  health  field  than 
mental  health.  Our  citizens  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  some  86,000  persons  In 
Rhode  Island  need  psychiatric  care.  Even 
more  Important  is  the  need  for  an  awareness 
among  us  that  last  year  only  32.000  of  these 
more  than  86.000  peraona  needing  help  were 


treated.  In  Rhode  Island.    We.  need  to  keep 

before  us  the  obligation  to  provide  more  and 
better  services,  fast,  to  care  for  these  pa<q>la. 

I  am  proud  that  we  Rhode  Islanders  have 
one  of  the  oldest  mental  health  associations 
In  the  United  States.  Last  Spring  X  had  tha 
pleasiue  of  addressing  the  New  England 
States  Citizens  Action  Conference  on  Mental 
Health  in  Providence,  where  I  had  an  op- 
pcHTtunlty  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Rhode  Island 
Association  for  Mental  Health  as  It  began 
Its  fiftieth  year  of  service  to  tha  people  of 
thU  State. 

At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that  for  a 
number  of  years  now  I  hsve  watched  tha 
community  mental  health  movement  proepar 
and  grow.  I  have  had  a  front-row  seat  when 
budget  proposals  for  Federal  expendltxires  to 
the  health  field  came  before  my  subcom- 
mittee for  review.  Diutog  18  years  of  service 
on  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
I  have  also  become  aware  of  many  pressing 
needs  which  have  still  not  been  met,  and 
which  must  be  met  before  we  will  have  ful- 
filled our  obligation  to  the  mentally  111. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Rhode  Island  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce — through  Its  various 
chapters — jotoed  in  this  collective  effort  to 
meet  these  pressing  needs.  It  did  not  stand 
Idly  by,  waiting  for  the  Association  for  Men- 
tal Health  and  related  groups — working  with 
the  Federal  government — to  do  the  job.  It 
joined  forcos  with  us  in  the  best  tradition 
of  Rhode  Island — and  New  England — cooper- 
ating to  achieve  social  goals  desired  by  all 
our  citizens. 
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Tb»  Sotttli  County  obaptor  oC  tlM  Jti 
hM  built  »  eantar  tor  nwntkl  bMdtii  nlw- 
bllltatlaa.  TlM  Ch»rlbo  chAptar.  looitMl — 
M  All  of  you  may  know— In  a  rural  fMrm 
dUtrlet,  has  olearad  the  land  dooated  by  a 
prtrmt*  dtlaen  and  la  now  in  th«  proe—  ot 
laying  tn*  foundation  for  a  rthabimatioa 
fadUty  to  be  called  "Camp  Hope." 

The  Banlngton  chapter  hae  ■pcnaorad 
fund  drlvea  reaulttnc  In  a  oonalderable 
amount  of  financial  siq>port.  And  the  chap' 
tar  In  Provldenoe  la  working  with  rather 
Robert  Blair  at  the  SUte  Mental  Hoepltal  on 
the  problem  a€  the  rehablUUtlon  of  Inatltu- 
ttonallaed  peraone. 

Further,  the  8Ute  Chairman  for  Mental 
Health  axid  Betardatlon— Mr.  William  Mara- 
land— hae  organlaed  a  aerlee  of  orientation 
meetlnga  to  acquaint  local  Jaycee  chaptera  on 
problema  and  projeeta  In  the  mental  health 


Thla,  of  courae,  la  Olooeater  Chapter  Char- 
tar  Night — ^tbe  oocaaian  being — I  bellere— 
the  extenalon  of  diarter  to  Olooeater  by  the 
BurrlllTllIe  chapter  of  the  Jayoeee.  Thla  la 
a  apeelal  ocoaalon— a  aoeial  oceaalofi— a  time 
for  oelebratioo— but  it  la  alao  a  time  for  atock 
taking— for  aalfng  yaanatwm  what  projecte 
you  will  undertake,  aa  a  chapter  of  the  Jay- 


I  can  think  of  no  aingle  area  where  ett- 
laen  action  baa  greater  opportunity  for  rich 
rewarda — ^no  area  of  health  which  la  more 
challenging — than  the  mental  health  field. 
Tlie  peaaage  of  the  hlatorlc  mental  health 
and  mental  retardation  leglalation  In  1963 
by  the  Oongraea  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era— but  that  era  la  alow  in  com^  to 
birth.  Cltlaen  action  la  more  Important  than 
erer  before — and  I  want  to  tell  you  why. 

I  am  proud  to  have  participated  In  the 
aetlvltlea  of  the  88th  Congreaa  which  led  to 
the  paaaage  of  the  Mental  Ztetardation  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Oentera  Conatrue- 
tlon  Act  of  19e8.  and  Mental  BetardaUon 
Planning  Amendmenta  of  1908.  Aa  part  of 
thla  parage  the  Congreaa  i4>proTed  funda 
for  the  oonatructlon  of  oonmiunlty  centera 
for  the  ear*  and  treatment  of  mentally  ill 
and  retarded  peraooa.  However,  at  that 
time  funda  for  atalBng  the  oentera  were 
dropped  from  the  bUl.  Thla  year  the  88th 
Con^eaa  ^proved  vnA  million  over  8  yeara 
for  Initial  granta,  and  additional  avmu  for 
oontlnulng  granta.  Thla  year,  too-~and  a 
year  late— funda  were  alao  provided  to  meet 
tBltial  ataOng  ooata  of  tenbniral  and  profea- 
atooal  peraonnd  In  community  mental  health 
oentera. 

We  eatlmate  that  the  oentera  will  receive 
more  than  8338  mlUlon  over  the  next  7  yeara 
tor  ataOng  aadatanoe.  More  than  8100  mU- 
llon  over  the  next  8  yeara  will  be  available  to 
train  taaehera  of  mentally  retarded  and 
handicapped  children. 

What  Z  have  aald  with  theae  etatiatlca  U 
that  the  Congreaa  haa  enacted  lawi  that— If 
properly  Implemented — can  do  much  to  aa- 
aiat  the  mentally  ill  and  retarded — and  their 
flunlllee— an  aoraee  thla  Nation. 

Let  me  repeat  the  worda — ^"if  properly  Im- 
jflamented.**  Thla  la  an  Important  and  ur- 
gent point,  and  one  that  Z  made  Juat  a  oou- 
^  of  weeka  ago  before  the  Rhode  Zaland 
O&apter  of  the*  Council  for  Kzeeptlonal  Chil- 
dren at  the  Ladd  School  In  Sxeter.  It  U  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  me. 

If  Mdaral  programa  of  aaalatanoe  are  to  be 
naed  affeotlvely  in  any  SUte.  there  muat  be 
elaborate  planning  at  the  State  level.  We 
cannot  do  It  from  Waahlngtoo.  Bate  in 
Rhode  zaiand.  auch  gronpe  aa  youra  woik- 
ing  wltb  the  State  Mental  Health  AaaoeU- 
tton— can  do  much  to  dear  up  ({ueetiona  of 
prlorttta  and  noeda  in  looaUttee  within  the 
Stat*,  nia  1968  leglalation  qieeUloaUy 
called  for  dtlaan  partldpatlon  in  mental 
health  planning,  and  while  the  Mtontal 
Hialth  Aaaodatlan  haa  the  main  burden  ot 
thla  oharge.  the  aaalatanoe  you  can  provide — 


aa  young  people  with  plenty  of  know-how 
at  the  local  level— ehould  be  an  Invaltiable 
reeource  for  the  Aaaodatlon  to  draw  upon. 
Thoee  tn  podtlona  of  leartaialilji  must  not 
be  allowed  to  forget  the  avallabUlty  of  Fed- 
eral aupport  and  the  intenae  need  for  rapidly 
getting  under  way  a  meaningful  program  to 
eaee  the  burden  of  mental  ill-health  on  the 
oommuntty.  New  hope  for  the  retarded  and 
for  their  familiae  la  within  Rhode  lalandere' 
graap.  We  Rhode  lalandera  must  not  delay 
in  UBing  every  meana  to  equip  and  aaalat 
thoee  who  are  mentally  ill  to  aaamne  a  pro- 
ductive role  In  aodety. 

Trftglalatlon  enacted  before  1988  authorised 
Federal  funda  for  State  planning  to  aupply 
better  acrvlcee  to  the  mentally  ill  and  men- 
tally retarded.  It  alao  provided  funda  to 
aid  in  the  oonatructlon  of  facilitlee  to  oaie 
for  exceptional  children  and  provided  a 
meana  of  giving  teacher  training  for  apedal 
education.  It  U  my  alncere  hope  that  Rhode 
laland'a  State  offldala  will  aoon  act  to  take 
fun  advantage  of  theee  «in»»>^f>i  aid  pro- 
grama. 

In  the  problem  <^  tin^nMrtg  you  here  to- 
night can  help  raise  mat^iitng  funds  from 
foun^lations,  other  civic  groups.  State  and 
local  funda,  and  other  aourcea.  When  funda 
are  abort.  It  may  be  neoeeaary  to  support  new 
leglalation  to  finance  mental  health  pro- 
grama. The  times  have  changed,  and  so  the 
traditional  role  of  supporting  mental  health 
legislation  must  broaden  to  Include  support 
of  the  finandal  means  for  these  programs. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Providence 
Journal,  which  pointed  out  that  Governor 
Chafee's  administration  can  get  by  without 
D«w  taxee.  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  falling  short 
of  the  expectations  of  a  modem  and  progree- 
aiva  aodety.  The  editorial  waa  called  "Ade- 
quate Oovemment  Cannot  be  Cheap,"  and  I 
hope  that  all  of  you — and  the  Oovemor — 
read  it  carefuUy. 

Of  courae  money  la  not  the  aole  eolutlon 
to  this  complex  problem  of  bringing  the  beet 
poealble  health  aervlcea  to  aU  of  our  dtisena. 
At  the  Prealdent'a  recent  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Health,  called  to  deal  with  the 
moet  preeaing  health  needa  of  the  Nation,  the 
opening  rtleaiaalona  of  the  conference  cen- 
tered on  health  manpower.  For  health  man- 
power— or  the  lack  of  It — Is  going  to  shape 
and  limit  the  health  care  we  can  provide  and 
the  health  protection  that  we  can  offer  the 
American  pe<4>le  In  the  years  ahead. 

Tou  do  not  have  to  be  paydilatrlste  to 
make  a  worthwhile  contribution  here.  Tou 
can,  for  example,  help  aee  to  It  that  the  peo- 
ple in  your  communitlea  know  of  and  use 
available  f  adUtlee,  and  you  may  be  able  to 
hdp  recruit  mental  health  manpower. 

There  la  another  thing  that  yon  can  do 
for  Rhode  Zaland.  Moat— or  at  least  many— 
of  you  young  people  are  parenta.  Now,  we 
need  to  devdop  our  peychiatrlc  aerviees  for 
children,  and  launch  new  programa  of  pri- 
mary preventlcm  along  the  Unes  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  Department  of  Sodal  Welfare 
and  the  Newport  School  Department— thla  la 
a  pUot  i»oJeet  involving  evaluation  of  chU- 
dren  ahowlng  problema  in  adjuatment  in 
kindergarten  through  the  third  grade. 

Tou.  aa  parente,  are  In  constant  contact 
with  the  children  of  Olooester.  By  virtue 
of  this  contact  you  wiU  be  able  to  Identify 
daidren  In  your  community  who  have  de- 
vdoplng  emotional  problems.  Tou  can  work 
through  your  Parent-Taadiera  Aaaodatlon  to 
aeek  out  and  put  Into  praotloe  programa  de- 
algned  to  prevent  theee  emotional  dllBcultlee 
before  they  ooctir. 

Many  auch  programa.  attempted  in  varloua 
achool  ayatema.  have  met  with  good  auooeee. 
Often  a  orlsla  may  arlae  when  a  child  does 
poorly  in  eehool  beca\»e  of  langnage  dlfl- 
eultlee.  The  employment  of  a  apeeoh  thera- 
plat  by  the  achool  ayitem  to  work  on  q>eeeh 
dlflteultlea  haa  fonatalled  many  probtana 


and  Improved  eehool  achievement.  Oan- 
ferencee  echednled  with  frequency  betwam 
the  teacher  and  parenta  to  dlaeuaa  the  chlM% 
academic  prograea  and  general  adjustant 
have  been  helpfxil  in  coordinating  the  wBtrnt 
of  parenta  and  teachera.  and  in  sltrtiac 
teaebera  to  poaelble  strees  sltuattona  in  tbs 
home— such  ea  the  birth  of  a  new  brothw  « 
Bister. 

Other  schools  have  found  that  vlslta  b* 
the  school  nurae  to  the  home  of  chlldnn 
who  are  frequently  Ul.  often  give  school 
oOdals  Insight  Into  proMems  the  chUd 
might  be  facing  In  the  home  that  prodooa 
emotional  streaa. 

VartouB  orientation  meetlnga  for  new 
parenta.  open-door  poUdee  on  the  part  <a 
jMindpals  to  parenu,  and  group  diacuatoD 
between  parenta,  teachera,  peycbologUta  uid 
mental  health  workera,  are  all  helpful  tn 
eliminating  the  cauaee  of  emotional  prob- 
lema In  children. 

'Boday,  of  the  more  than  half  a  mlUioo 
mentaUy  lU  patlenta  in  inttitvtiona  In  the 
United  Statea,  the  numbers  of  patlenu  In 
the  lO-to-34  age  group  la  increasing  rapidly, 
in  contrast  to  the  number  of  patients  in  sU 
other  age  groupa.  It  la  eetlmated  that  th«t 
are  In  America  a  total  of  amne  four  wniUfm 
emotlonaUy  dlaturbed  children. 

Becauae  one  foiuth  of  all  Americana  an 
in  our  Nations'  classrooms  and  because  then 
Is  a  fundamental  relaUonahlp  between  Intel- 
lectual and  emotional  development,  tlM 
BChoola— through  strengthened  mental  health 
programs — are  our  beet  h^^e  for  reveistnc 
the  wasta  of  a  considerable  part  of  our  youth. 

There  Is  at  this  time  no  health  area  that 
Is  crying  so  loudly  for  the  attention  of  oar 
dtlxens.  Not  only  Is  the  challenge  of  help- 
ing the  next  generation  open  to  all — the 
mentally  lU  and  the  mantaUy  retarded  of  aU 
age  groupe  are  waiting  for  assistance. 

TUs  aaalatanoe  la— In  im^.  at  least— batof 
hampered  by  lack  of  forceful  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  more  fortunata  of  our  cltlsena— 
such  as  thoee  of  you  here  tonight. 

This  we  can — and  must — do  something 
about.  In  the  tradition  of  New  England— 
and,  of  oourae,  of  Rhode  Island — ^we  must 
asalst  our  leas  fortunate  neighbors  who  ban 
been  struck  by  mental  dlaease.  Just  as  onr 
anceetors  assisted  their  neighbors  when  tbay 
were  victims  of  Indian  attack. 

If  we  fight  this  fight  and  win  it.  the  day 
wUl  come  when — ^}ust  as  the  Tndi>n  nam« 
are  preeerved  (on  our  mape) — the  names  ot 
the  kinds  of  mental  lllneea  wlU  be  preeerved 
In  booka  for  the  ciirloua  to  read — and  wlU 
hold  no  terror  for  anyone,  anymore. 


jM/ne  ly  1966 


Fair  Labor  Staadards  Aaeaiiiaeats  af 
1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOnSK  OF  RBPRESra«TATIVn 

Wednetdau,  June  1,  1986 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  SpeBktr,  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  express  my  wh<dehe«rted 
support  and  the  support  of  the  woridng 
people  of  the  10th  Congressional  District 
of  CHiio  of  the  new  fninimnm  wa«e  law 
which  was  aiH>n>ved  by  Uils  House  on  lait 
Thursday. 

Although  district  business  kept  iM 
from  voicing  my  approval  in  person,  I 
paired  for  it  and  I  exiuess  the  f eding  of 
thousands  of  Ohio  dtlxens  who,  by  vtr- 
ture  of  this  bUl.  WlU  be  betto-  able  to 
provide  themadvea  and  their  famlUei 
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flth  more  necessities  of  lifc^|-and  a  bet 
\et  way  of  life. 

I  look  with  favor  on  tt^  broadened 
eoverase  of  this  new  mlnimmm  wage  bill 
iKOSUse  it  enables  persons  who  by  no 
fault  of  their  own  in  man^f  cases,  have 
(oond  themselves  obliged  to  <work  for  55 
ind  65  cents  an  hour  in  ord  ^  to  provide 
tbeir  families  with  food  an^  i  shelter — as 
tnadeQuate  as  it  may  have  •  leen. 

TUs  bill  shows  the  way  jfbr  adequate 
vages  for  work  performed ,  in  keeping 
fith  the  costs  of  living.         | 

The  10th  District  in  Ohld  and  its  dtl- 
Kns  will  benefit  greatly  from  this  legis- 
lation. We  do  not  feel  that  it  will  ad- 
Tcrsely  afTect  our  industries ;  to  the  con- 
trary, the  better  wages  wl)]  enable  our 
dtizens  to  buy  more  of  tt^^  necessities 
Ql  life.  i 

I  am,  by  the  same  tokeri,]  in  favor  of 
the  stretch-out  amendmenis.  I  think 
that  the  smaller  businesses  will  need  time 
to  aidjust  to  the  new  regulanons — to  the 
new  wages  and  I  think  it  rlnit  that  they 
duuld  be  given  an  adjustment  period. 

Tbe  new  Minimum  Wage  Act  as  passed 
here  last  Thursday,  is  hailM  in  Ohio  as 
economic  justice.  We  look  forward  to  a 
new  era  of  fair  pay  and  economic  equal- 
ity. 


ProtedioBof 


vldes  standards  that  facilities  must  com- 
ply with  In  order  to  receive  funds. 

The  legislation  specifies  that  those  fa- 
cilities applying  for  a  grant  or  loan  must 
be  accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or 
bodies  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Provision  is  made  for  a  review  ci  poli- 
cies and  protiedures  governing  the  care 
and  treatment  of  laboratory  animals  to 
assure  that  these  animals  are  used  only 
for  legitimate  scientific  or  educational 
purposes  and  that  sound  and  reasonable 
steps  are  taken  to  protect  ttnimftia  from 
unnecessary  pcUn  and  suffering. 

There  are  some  signs  of  agreement 
and  compromise,  and  it  may  wdl  be  that 
a  measure  will  be  introduced  corre- 
sponding to  these  general  alms.  How- 
ever, at  the  present  time  it  appears  that 
the  Hill  legislation  offers  the  wisest 
course  open  to  us. 

By  continuing  to  Improve  research  fa- 
cilities to  eliminate  any  outdated  pro- 
cedures, and  to  limit  receipt  of  funds  to 
those  institutions  which  will  maintain 
reasonable  standards  of  humane  care. 
Congress  can  protect  scientific  advance 
without  Infilctlng  needless  suffering  on 
the  research  animals  that  serve  this  hu- 
manitarian end. 


Ut 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^IARKS 

HON.  TENO  RONcjlAUO 

OP  WTOMXNO    I  I 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPREdSNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  1^  i.966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Shaker,  the  Is- 
sue of  animal  protection  generally  has 
been  a  subject  of  some  conmm  for  many 
years,  but  this  year,  more  t^^  most,  the 
poblic  has  been  stirred  by  stories  of  un- 
necessary cruelty  to  laborajbory  research 
uiimals  and  illegal  means  bf  procuring 
these  lab  animals. 

In  our  eagerness  to  insure  |  that  labora- 
tory animals  are  humanelF  treated,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  as  w^  the  ne^es- 
dty  of  having  an  adequate  isupplb^  of  an- 
imals, so  that  in  our  hast^  to  eliminate 
•  wrong,  we  do  not  eliminate  the  means 
of  achieving  valuable  scleniiflc  findings 
belpful  to  all  life. 

The  legislation  introdui 
HoL  (S.  3332)  h<H>es  to 

mane  care  and  a  sufflclL.      

high-quality  animals  in  ajtnanner  that 
•eems  most  satisfactory 

Essentially  the  legislation  will  author- 
Be  special  assistance  to  research  insti- 
tutions using  laboratory  U^imaia,  thus 
providing  for  renovation  at  equipment 
that  will  do  away  with  whaHver  dlstaste- 
na  practices  still  exist. 
WW  continues  to  d^^end 

Improving  means  of 

jWing  laboratories  with 
•mprove  their  methods  of 
Wnue  a  realistic  approaci 
(a    animal    mistreatment, 
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^ry.    By  pro- 

~e  means  to 

uiry,  we  will 

to  problems 

,  Instead    of 

^a«ly  placing  restrictionk  on  this  in- 


To  Insure  that  funds  prbjvided  will  be 
Wed  to  alleviate  any  unneMasary  aoffer- 
iBC  to  laboratory  animals]  8.  S3S2  pto- 


PartBerth^  for  Humui  Progress 

-EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF  aBODi  tsuLtm 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1,  »6€ 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

PASTNnaRiP  Foa  Htticam  Paooaias 
(By  Oongreaaman  John  E.  Focaxtt,  National 
Convention  of  NatlcHial  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  AdiUte,  Chicago.  lU.,  Novem- 
ber 31, 1006) 

To  attend  your  National  OonventUm  la 
both  a  pleasant  and  stimulating  ei^erlenoe. 
To  receive  this  special  award  from  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  Crippled  ChUdren  and 
Adults  and  to  be  Invited  to  Join  In  your 
meeting  In  a  personal  way  Is  a  ■iTigiii*^  oom- 
pllment.  Indeed,  and  I  would  like  to  open  my 
remarks  this  evening  by  teUlng  you  that  I 
am  deeply  consclois  of  the  honor  you  have 
acoortled  me. 

As  a  Federal  legislator,  I  welcome  this  op- 
portimlty  to  reaffirm  tbe  partnership  that 
exlsto  between  your  Oovemment  and  the  vol- 
untary agencies  of  this  covmtry.  America 
can  be  proud  of  what  such  groups  as  yours 
have  accomplished  through  support  of  re- 
search, public  and  professional  education, 
and  community  service. 

We  are  entering  upon  a  new  era  tin  hmmi- 
ean  history.  In  the  belief  that  those  Ameri- 
cans who  have  tasted  the  fulflllmant  of  this 
great  Nation's  promises  have  an  Obligation  to 
help  bring  their  less  fortimate  feUowmen 
out  of  their  despslr  and  deprivation  and  mto 
the  malnsteam  of  American  life,  the  first 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  amsssert  an 
Impreaalve  box  scon  on  national  social 
le^slatlon. 

Soma  of  these  measures  extend  and  expand 
existing  programs:  other  break  new  ground. 
In  the  democratlo  process,  vflxva.  human 
aspirations  cannot  be  satlsflad  by  individual 


•sort  or  wlthm  wrtstlng  pclvats  resouroas. 
your  Oovemment  has  an  obligation  to  pr«>> 
vide  other  means  for  their  realization. 

Thtis,  the  Medicare  Program,  the  Commn- 
nlty  Mental  Health  Program,  the  Aiqw- 
lachlan  Regional  Program,  the  Community 
Action  Program,  the  regional  programs  to 
combat  heart  rttsesse,  oanoer  and  stroke,  and 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amendments — 
all  are  significant  and  Important  steps  to 
that  goal.  All  of  them  allow  for  Innovations 
In  organizing  and  deUverlng  health  services 
through  purposeful,  vigorous  commumty  ac- 
tion. All  of  them  are  tallormade  for  par- 
ticipation by  voluntary  agencies. 

I  cannot  stress  too  often  that  we  m  Wash- , 
Ington  can  authorise  programs  to  help  cor 
citizens — but  In  the  last  analysis  It  Is  theae 
citizens  who  must  help  themselves.  If  any 
of  the  programs  authorized  by  this  Congress 
faU— It  WlU  be  because  of  lack  of  inlttattve 
at  the  local  and  regional  levels. 

I  welcome  this  o(q>ortunlty  to  share  m  this 
general  seaslon  and  to  address  repraaenta- 
tlves  of  a  Society  that  Is  combatting  such  a 
lack  of  Initiative  through  State  and  looal 
sodettee  m  the  50  States,  the  DlsMct  of 
Columbia  and  Puerto  Bloo.  Tlioee  of  you 
In  v(duntary  associations  suoh  as  this  wiu 
do  much  to  assure  the  newly-enaetert.  long- 
range  National  programs  to  renew  American 
democracy  do  not  fall. 

I  welcome  thla  oiq>ortunlty  to  salute  the 
National  Society  as  one  of  tills  nation's  top- 
flight voluntary  associations,  now  ia.  Its  4Bth 
year  of  service  to  our  country's  handicapped 
people. 

Tour  Society  Is  to  be  commended  for  hav- 
ing chosen  as  Ito  theme  for  this  convention, 
"Impact  for  Tomorrow,"  aimed  at  wnpha- 
slatng  the  effect  of  vtfluntary  effort  on  the 
American  scene. 

That  effect  has  been  a  reeoundlng  and  sig- 
nificant one,  you  may  be  sure.  . 
I  have   a  wealth  <tf  personal   knowledge  / 
about  your  Society  and  Ito  many  aooomp-  I 
llshments.    In  my  own  city  of  Providence,  V 
the  State  Society's  Meeting  Street  School,/ 
Children's  Behabllltetlon  Center  Is  marking/ 
Ite  aotb  year  of  service  to  Rhode  Island  and! 
the    adjacent    region.    During    thoee    two^^v 
decades,  it  has  compiled  an  outetandlng  rec- 
ord In  filling  previously  unmet  needs  of  aU 
types  of  handld^iped  children.    In  addition, 
it  has  engaged  m  pubUc   and  professional 
educatl<»i,  reeearch,  provided  a  clearinghouse 
of  information  on  services   to   the   handl- 
c^ped  and  served  as  an  approved  training 
center  for  student  ther^risto,  child  develop- 
ment, social  work,  and  psychology  studento. 
And  I  have  also  had  occasion  to  observe 
the  work  of  your  organization  m  the  national 
capital  area.    There,  four  Easter  Seal  Cen- 
ters provide  pre-aclux^  education,  psycho- 
logloal  and  medical  evaluatloo,  clinics,  and 
rehablUtatlon  services  to  children  and  adult 
victims  of  crippling  diseases  and  aeddenta. 
But  these  are  only  two  examples  and  there 
is  not  a  representative  from  any  of  your  local 
soolatles  here  tonight  who  coiild  not  provide 
us  with  a  similar  list  of  aocomplishmente. 
In  one  of  his  works  titled  Health  and  Kdu- 
catUtn:  The  Selenee  of  Health,  the  ICngllsh 
clergyman.  Cbarles  Klngriey,  advised  us  that 
"to  be  discontented  with  the  divme  discon- 
tent, and  to  be  ashamed  with   tbe  noble 
shame,  is  the  very  genn  and  first  upgrowth  of 
all  virtue." 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  National  Society 
for  Crippled  ChUdren  and  Adulte  oame  mto 
aodstenoe  because  of  tbe  discontent  of  one 
man.  Mr.  Hdgar  F.  Allen,  and  his  shame  for 
the  state  o<  our  nation's  crippled  m  the 
isacrs.  Pannnaay  mv<dved  by  the  tragic 
death  of  his  awn  son.  Mr.  Allen  was  ahocked 
and  distressed  by  the  inadequacy  of  our  pre- 
vailing knowledge  of  and  fadlltlas  for  the 
care  of  crippled  children.  Bis  personal  dedi- 
cation brought  mto  being  a  general  hospital 
and  a  qpeclal  bomMtal  to  serve  his  own  town 
ot  nyrla,  Ohio.  That  dadieatton  then  ex- 
panded to  emSt  and  obtam  similar  care  for 
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otbar  handleappwl  ohUdran  Uutrashout  Ohio 
and.  IIIM  ft  tomnt  lat  looae,  apmai  orw  SUte 
laordan  «nd  lad  to  the  efhUihment  ot  tbe 
MMIaiMl  Society. 

A  raggwl  pioneer  In  the  field,  your  Sodaty 
mm  tbe  only  nattonal  voluntary  agency 
■peaklnc  for  end  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
erli^lad.  It  ■■mined  tbe  lead  In  attacking 
tha  formidable  problem  of  providing  both 
voluntary  and  tax-supported  rtiaabUltatlon 
•emoes  for  the  handicapped. 

It  would  not  be  uitlrely  Jtut  to  aay  that — 
untU  the  National  Society  waa  founded  In 
1S31 — nobody  cared  about  the  future  of  our 
handicapped  and  disabled  pec^le.  But  It  Is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  only  after 
the  eatabllahment  o<  your  Society  were  major 
•fforta  Initiated  to  study  and  understand 
the  sarlowa  jtroblems  poeed  by  tbe  situation, 
and  to  analyse  and  Interpret  these  problems 
tor  the  American  public.  It  was  your  So- 
ciety that  first  spelled  out  the  difficulties 
OT«r  which  even  the  best  efforts  could  stum- 
ble, and  then  helped  to  formulate  plans  for 
the  kind  of  national  cooperation  and  con- 
certed attack  that  could  avoid  these  pitfalls 
and  move  toward  Its  goal. 

Tour  Society  Initially  sought  public  recog- 
nition of  the  needs  and  potentialities  of  the 
crippled  and  worked  vlgoroualy  to  bring  about 
la^alatlon  to  provide  baalc  medical  and  edu- 
cational servlcee.  Mere  recently  It  has 
focused  on  the  development  and  operation 
at  rehabilitation  facilities  and  servlcee.  And 
because  your  Society  specializes  in  providing 
direct  help  to  the  disabled,  it  serves  as  a  re- 
■ource  In  depth  tor  other  voluntary  agencies, 
which  refer  cases  for  rehabUltatlve  assistance 
In  communities  where  your  Caster  Seal  facil- 
ities are  recognised  as  superior. 

Just  as  your  Society  works  side  by  side 
with  dozens  of  other  voluntary  organisa- 
tions, tbe  combined  voluntaries  work  side  by 
■Ide  with  government  at  local.  State,  and 
Federal  level.  This  combination  of  diverse 
f<u«es— working  together  for  a  common  pur- 
pose— again  characterises  the  jiractical  type 
ot  partnership  that  X  consider  a  key  to  better 
tasalth. 

Strangriy  enough,  although  there  has  been 
some  latterday  abatement,  loud  and  deter- 
mined voices  have  for  many  years  sounded 
a  death  knell  for  voluntary  agencies  In 
America,  pointing  to  the  IxuTeaslng  activity 
of  the  Federal  government  in  health  mat- 
tars.  Tet.  I  recaU  that  In  the  spring  of  1WS3, 
when  the  National  Health  Council  held  Ita 
Forum  in  Washington,  D.C.,  ita  delegates 
refoaad  to  take  counsel  of  these  fears  and 
▼IsuaUxed  these  voluntary  groups  as  a  most 
aasantlal  component  of  a  partnership  of 
public  and  private  effort. 

And  one  of  their  major  conclusions  was 
that  "despite  the  phenomenal  expansion  of 
government  activity  In  the  health  field,  vol- 
untary agencies  still  have  a  leading  role  to 
play  In  developing  the  nation's  resources." 
Thslr  Judgment  makes  sense  to  me.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  voluntary  agencies  and  gov- 
ernment, we  have  mounted  an  attack  on 
killing  and  crippling  diseases  that  Is  without 
precedent  In  history.  Any  dispassionate 
•lamination  of  the  nature  of  the  roles  each 
aide  plays  in  the  continuing  fight  only  sub- 
stantiates my  firm  belief  that  their  respec- 
tive efforts,  as  in  the  case  ot  any  true  part- 
nership, are  complementary. 

Carping  and  captious  critics  delight  in 
asserting  that  the  Federal  government's  re- 
search activities  are  elbowing  the  voluntary 
organizations  out  of  the  research  field.  But 
Is  tUs  the  case?  I  do  not  Ixlleve  so,  and 
Z  point  to  your  ovrn  research  efforts  to  prove 
my  point.  For  some  13  years  the  National 
Society  has  operated  a  modest  but  purpoee- 
tul  research  program  through  Ito  Easter  Seal 
foundation.  Tour  main  support,  as  one 
would  expect,  has  been  given  to  investiga- 
tions ot  the  cause  of  crippling,  the  preven- 
tion ot  physical  disabilities,  methods  for  im- 
tco^nf  tlM  tunctton  ot  isapalrsd  limbs,  and 
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measures  for  Increasing  the  overall  effective- 
ness  of  various   rehabilitation   prooessesw 

But  your  broad  Interests  have  also  In- 
cluded projects  designed  to  Improve  the  edu- 
cational, emotional,  psychological,  social  and 
vocational  adjustment  of  crippled  persons. 
Problnas  In  these  areas  may  Influence  the 
treatment  of  physical  disabilities,  and  any 
assistance  afforded  the  physically  disabled 
to  overcome  these  associated  problems  can- 
not but  facilitate  their  eventual  entry  into 
productive  living. 

Our  critics  note  the  extent  to  which  the 
Oovemment  suppcvts  research  in  the  same 
areas.  This  is  true.  It  Is  also  true  that — 
no  matter  how  much  research  Is  sponsored 
by  govwnment  In  these  areas — tbe  National 
Society  Is  in  no  danger  In  being  crowded  from 
the  research  scene.  There  will  never  be  too 
much  research  done  to  combat  killing  and 
crippling  diseases,  and  there  Is  plenty  of 
room  In  the  field  fcnr  both  public  and  private 
research.  And  the  results  of  research  spon- 
sored by  Oovemment  and  that  sponsored  by 
yoTir  Society  are  of  mutual  l>eneflt  to  these 
"partners"  in  research  and — much  more  to 
the  point— are  of  benefit  to  tbe  American 
people. 

Now,  while  I  have  been  specific  In  speaking 
to  your  representatives  and  have  related  my 
remarks  to  the  National  Society,  I  hope  you 
will  indulge  me  If  I  suidrees  some  ranarks  to 
all  voluntary  agencies  and  to  aU  their  mem- 
bers who  seUleesly  invest  their  time,  talent, 
and  service  in  volunteer  work.  I  would  be 
unforgivably  remiss  If  I  did  not  single  out 
these  individuals  who  form  the  hard  core  of 
voluntaryism. 

I  believe  we  have  reached  the  point  In  our 
Nation's  history  where  gross  speculation  as 
to  the  continued  life  of  voluntaryism  will 
soon  fade  away.  The  voluntary  agency  is 
here  to  stay.  It  does  a  necessary  Job  and 
does  It  extremely  well.  If  not  badgered  by 
needless  Intriislon  on  the  part  of  would-be 
overlords  and  the  inevitable  "we-can-do-lt- 
better-than-you"  brigades,  the  volimtary 
agency  can  devote  its  considerable  energy  to 
the  strengthening  of  its  eesentlal  compo- 
nents.—vol\intary  work  and  voluntary  giv- 
ing— while  providing  the  public  with  the 
type  of  creative  leadership  and  vital  services 
that  have  distinguished  voluntaryism  from 
its  very  beginnings. 

Of  the  vast  amount  of  work  that  remains 
ahead  for  public  and  private  Instnimental- 
ities,  several  essential  tasks  are  tailor-made 
for  volimtary  agencies.  First,  they  have  the 
unique  capability  of  creating  the  demand 
and  presenting  the  case  for  meaningful  re- 
search to  their  legislators  In  Washington. 
They  have  done  yeoman  work  In  this  area 
in  the  past,  but  It  is  a  continuing  require- 
ment. 

Iliey  can  help  to  promote  the  development 
of  the  hospital  as  a  health  service  center  In 
the  community  and  assist  In  providing  the 
necessary  leadership  for  Judicious  area  plan- 
ning for  optimum  use  of  area  medical 
resources. 

In  this  regard,  the  recently-enacted  Heart 
Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke  Amendments  of 
ises  (PL  8»-239),  4n  establishing  regional 
medical  programs,  offer  further  opportuni- 
ties for  agency  participation.  The  volim- 
tarles  can  now  Join  or  sponsor  members  of 
the  local  advisory  groups  that  will  help  ad- 
vise prospective  applicants  In  formulating 
and  carrying  out  plans  for  establishing  re- 
gional medical  programs. 

I  believe  it  is  Imperative  that  our  volun- 
tary agencies  continue  to  support  selective 
research.  Their  makeup  Is  fiexlble;  they  can 
follow  new  leads  with  dispatch;  they  can 
award  grants  at  the  psychological  moment 
to  assist  or  to  encourage  potential  break- 
throughs; and  they  have  the  capability  ot 
adjxisting  their  direction  or  emphasis  rap- 
idly. These  are  advantages  voluntary  agen- 
cies enjoy  In  research  that  their  government 
partners  do  not. 


And.  finally.  Muj  must  continue  their  est. 
standing  work  In  organizing  and  fioaaeiH 
health  services  In  local  rnmmiin|tteB. 

I  hasten  to  note  that  I  am  not  Unplvtat 
that  voluntary  agencies  are  not  alrssS 
deeply  Involved  in  all  the  task-areas  I  ^^ 
outlined.  But  there  will  never  be  enough 
commltted-psnisans  In  these  areas,  and  ohIt 
continuing  ana  continual  commitment  csa 
get  the  Job  Idpne.  These  organizations  havs 
demonstrated  over  the  years  thoee  two  la- 
separable  prerequisites  of  achlevemsnf 
imagination  and  courage.  It  takes  a  Umlt^ 
less  imagination  to  conceive,  to  define,  and  to 
investigate  unmet  needs;  and  it  takes  great 
coiirage  to  strike  out  in  new  dlrectloiu, 
abandoning  customary  activities  and  labor 
Ing  In  the  now  dim,  now  uncertain,  and  al- 
ways controversial  no-man's  land  that  standi 
between  what  we  are  doing  and  what  needs 
to  be  done. 

Tour  Oovemment  needs  and  welcomes  tbt 
assistance  of  all  voluntary  groups  and  thsir 
acknowledged  expertise  In  the  national  effort 
to  protect  and  Improve  our  people's  health. 
These  programs  will  move  ahead  In  say 
event,  but  they  will  move  with  greater  pur- 
pose If  backed  by  the  kind  of  community  and 
national  investment  of  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple's time  and  effort  and  humanltarlanlon 
that  voluntary  associations  can  provlds  so 
well. 

Voluntary  agencies  have  Immeasuraby  en- 
riched the  partnership  for  progress  in  health 
that  this  country  has  made  In  recent  yean. 
They  have  raised  to  the  highest  degree  our 
American  tradition  of  concern  and  respect 
for  the  Individual,  and  have  dramatized  and 
sharpened  tbe  edge  of  our  moral  sensltlvitj. 
In  a  display  of  Interpersonal  relationship  at 
Its  very  best,  such  groups  as  yours  have  given 
warm  hearts  and  zealous  hands  to  the  cause 
of  human  betterment  and  rekindled  hope 
and  faith  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  count- 
less persons. 

In  his  book.  The  Future  as  History.  Bobcrt 
Hellbroner  wrote:  ".  .  .  every  event  In  history 
has  a  JanusUke  quality — one  face  which  re- 
gards the  past,  and  one  which  looks  ahead; 
one  aspect  which  is  the  culmination  of  what 
has  gone  before  and  another  which  la  the 
point  of  departure  of  what  Is  to  follow." 

The  NaUonal  Society  tor  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Adults  is  deeply  embedded  in  the 
past  that  shaped  the  initially  vague  outlinei 
of  voluntaryism  Into  a  major  force  In  our 
society.  While  others  were  as  swift  to  more 
In  meeting  a  social  need,  none  charted  a 
ooiu-se  more  purposefully  to  benefit  succeed- 
ing generations. 

The  National  Society  is  equally  committed 
to  the  futiu-e.  It  is  meeting  here  to  look  Into 
that  future,  a  future  It  will  share  with  othsr 
voluntary  agencies  and  with  Oovemment  at 
various  levels. 

In  our  common  excursion  Into  that  fa- 
ture,  and  in  meeting  the  hoet  of  challengta 
that  awaits  us  there,  I  am  confident  that  the 
partnership  of  the  Oovemment  and  the  vol- 
untaries will  continue  to  fiourlsh  and  provide 
this  NaUon  with  the  key  to  greater  health 
and  happiness  for  all  of  our  citizens. 
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to  permit  funds  appropryited  for  this 
program  to  be  used  for  the  construction 


CUiarooBs  for  tlie  Meotally  RetarM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

or   MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPKESENTATIVB 

Wednesday.  June  1. 1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  IwWj 
am  introducing  an  amendment  to  PubBC 
Law  8»-164.  the  Mental  ReUrdation  F»- 
dUttes  C<»)Btruetton  Act  of  1963,  in  order 


on  of  men- 

I.  part  C 

Mng  grants 

or  the  con- 

le  mentally 


^.    But  re- 
"  of  retarda- 
1  In  10  of 
ed.    The 
Uie  educable 


of  classrooms  for  the  edui 
tally  retarded  children, 
of  this  act  provides  for 
to  be  made  to  the  States 
itnictlon  of  facilities  for 
retarded. 

The  regulations  governing  the  expend 
tture  of  these  fimds  specif^  that  these 
gnnts  are  to  be  made  for  facilities  which 
include  all  types  of  service  for  preven- 
tion, care,  and  treatment.;  Orants  are 
not  made,  under  the  preseiit  regulations, 
to  State  or  local  public  suiool  systems 
to  assist  in  the  construcmon  of  class- 
rooms for  the  retarded  in  ^  regular  or  a 
special  school.  The  only  *iiay  in  which 
Federal  money  can  now  assUt  the  educa- 
tion of  mentally  retarded  children  is 
through  classrooms  to  be  bUilt  in  an  in- 
stitution for  the  retarded.  ] 

I  feel  that  this  restriction  is  a  serious 
one,  and  one  which  can  and  should  be 
eoTTccted.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  today  about  5V^  mlllioi^  Mentally  re 
tarded  persons  in  our  co 
cent  studies  of  the  probl 
tion  show  that  only  aboi 
this  total  are  seriously 
rest  are  generally  termed 
retarded.  For  the  most  part,  these  per- 
R»s  do  not  require  instltuliionallzation, 
and  will  probably  live  in  th^ft:  own  homes 
and  communities  all  of  tn^ir  lives. 

Their  primary  need  is  fo^lan  opportu- 
nity for  education  and  traiqihg.  to  enable 
them  to  develop  their  fiiil  potential. 
When  properly  trained,  tl#  group  can 
team  sicills  lesuling  to  gai^ul  employ- 
ment; they  can  then  becoDhe  productive 
members  of  society.  Witho^  such  train- 
ing and  the  opportunity  f  orl  ^mplojmient, 
they  may  very  well  become  ftelf are  recip- 
ients and  a  burdoi  on  tneir  families 
•nd  communities.  i 

llany  States  have  recognized  their 
responsibility  to  provide  puMc  educatlcm 
to  handicapped  children,  raata  for  1963 
ihow  that  393,000  retarded  children  were 
receiving  educational  servient  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  that  year.  A^ibther  39,000 
were  enrolled  in  classes  in  residential  in- 
stitutions for  the  retarded-  This  is  a 
noteworthy  beginning;  but! it  does  liot 
solve  the  problem.  The  Offlije  of  Educa- 
tion has  estimated  that  more  than  1 
nillllon  retarded  children  of  school  age 
needed  special  education  in  1963.  Fewer 
than  450.000  were  enrolled  in  classes. 
Ttm  it  appears  that  more  i  than  half  of 
the  total  were  not  being  tirovlded  the 
opportunity  for  education.  [ 

Mr.  Spealcer,  public  awaj^ness  of  the 
eomplex  and  long-igiiored  i  problem  of 
mental  retardation  Is  gromng.  Many 
local  school  districts  may  wisfi  to  provide 
classes  for  the  retarded:  bWt  they  face 
»  classroom  shortage,  and'  a  growing 
jchool  population.  I  have  bd^n  contacted 
oj  school  officials  in  my  district  who  are 
wilding  new  schools  and  would  like  to 
delude  classrooms  for  the  retarded. 
However,  when  funds  are  li*ilted,  there 
»  a  tendency  to  fill  the  need*  of  the  reg- 
'•IM  school  population  flnij 

My  amendment  would  aUmir  ftmds  ap- 
Wopriated  under  title  I.  pari  C  to  be  used 
w  omstruct  new  schools  and;  classrooms, 
<*  to  expand  and  remodel  dlAssrooms  in 


existing  buildings,  for  use  by  the  men- 
tally retarded.  The  original  legislation 
can  be  effective  in  alleviating  the  over- 
crowded conditions  in  our  residential  in- 
stitutions and  can  take  an  Important 
step  forward  in  providing  many  services 
to  mentally  retarded  persons  throughout 
the  country.  This  proposal  will  respond 
to  another  need,  one  which  can  be  best 
met  by  the  schools. 

Most  educators  feel  that  the  best  place 
for  the  retarded  child  to  receive  his  edu- 
cation is  in  the  local  neighborhood 
school,  not  in  a  qiecial  facility  serving 
only  retardates.  The  similarities  shared 
by  those  of  normal  mentality  and  those 
with  a  mental  deficiency  are  far  greater 
than  the  differences.  The  aim  should  be 
to  integrate  those  with  disabilities  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life,  insofar 
as  is  possible. 

I  urge  that  serious  consideratimi  be 
given  to  this  amendment.  Only  when 
we  know  that  each  retarded  child  is 
being  afforded  the  opportunity  to  develop 
to  his  full  potential  will  we  be  able  to 
feel  confident  that  we  are  doing  our  best 
to  overcome  this  problem. 


Blatnik  Contiiiaes  Crasade  for  Clean 
Water 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  NXW  JBtBZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  June  1, 1966 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion owes  an  outstanding  debt  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  IhOnnesota. 
Representative  John  A.  Blatnik.  No  one 
in  this  country  has  worked  harder  or  ac- 
complished more  in  the  field  of  water 
pollution  control  than  John  Blatnik. 

We  here  in  the  House  work  tirelessly 
on  behalf  of  our  constituoits  stnd  in  this 
respect  the  citizens  in  northern  Min- 
nesota are  more  than  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing John  Blatnik  as  their  elected  Repre- 
sentative. John  Blatnik  has  done  more 
than  serve  his  constituents  well;  he  jhas 
undertaken  the  Job  of  fighting  w|iter 
pollution  throughout  the  United  States 
smd  in  this  respect  every  person  in  this 
coimtry  is  fortimate  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota  Is 
serving  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Recently  Mr.  Blatnik  delivered  a  tsJk 
before  the  Paperboard  Oroup  of  the 
American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.  at  the 
Oreenbrier  in  West  Virginia.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  this  speech,  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
talce  a  flew  minutes  to  read  It  through. 
Mr.  Blaxnik's  speech  follows. 

Blathz^  Cownwuics  Cbttsadb  ros  Olkak 
Watks 

Oonalderlng  the  hectic  pace  in  Washing- 
ton of  late,  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  escape 
to  such  a  perfect  setting  here  in  West  Vir- 
ginia at  the  Oreenbrier  and  to  be  with  my 
good  friends  in  the  papeiteard  aeetlon  of  tb» 
American  Paper  Institute. 

The  beautiful  countryside  here  is  not  un- 
like my  native  Minnesota  except  that,  as  yo>u 
know,  my  district  Is  tlie  one  that  yoa  fre- 


quenUy  hear  about  as  being  tlM  ooldast  spot 
in  the  United  States.  Ftequuitly,  in  the 
great  iron  range  and  in  our  Canadian  border 
towns  temperatures  drop  to  40*  and  46* 
below  aero. 

In  my  30  years  In  CiMigreas,  no  subject  ha» 
caught  the  public's  Imagination  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  subject  assigned  to  me  to- 
day. Certainly,  water  is  the  moet  discussed 
subject  In  Washington  and  it  is  the  princi- 
pal domestic  issue  of  this  generation.  I  am 
honored  to  have  liad  a  role  to  play  in  tbe 
development  relating  to  water  legislation 
that  baa  now  become  the  public  law  ot  tiM 
land. 

Before  I  go  further  I  want  to  pay  a  special 
thanks  to  my  good  and  dear  friend,  the  Presi- 
dent of  your  fine  organiaatlon,  Ben  OancalL 
Certainly,  paperboard,  fonst  and  natural  re* 
sourcee  are  synonymous  with  the  name  of 
Ben  Cancell.  As  a  former  president  of  the 
National  Clean  Stream  Association  and  as 
one  having  vast  experience  In  forest  products 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 
Ben  has  accumulated  a  vast  knowledge  that 
I  both  envy  and  reepect.  It  is  easy  to  talk 
to  a  man  like  Ben  OanoeU.  He  can  draw  an 
experience  having  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Oovemment  on  the  War  Produotloo 
Board  and  as  Ix>th  laborer  and  executive  tn 
leading  foreet  products  industries.  His  views 
and  experience  have  been  tempered  with  first 
hand  exposure  to  both  sides  of  the  fence. 
Believe  me  this  type  of  exposure  goes  a  long 
way  in  affording  us  a  real  understanding  of 
the  problems  that  confront  both  Oovernment 
and  industry  In  our  mutual  ccmcern  to  clean 
up  the  Nation's  streams. 

All  of  us  here  today  have  a  significant  rols 
to  play  In  this  partnership  tor  clean  water 
crusade.  Certainly,  yours  is  an  industry  that 
is  wedded  to  the  use  of  water.  Tour  paper 
and  pulp  companies  number  some  3,000  In 
the  United  States  and  you  employ  over 
600,000  people.  It  Is  under  your  leadeiftilp 
that  tbe  products  of  paper  and  pap^board 
iiave  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  decade 
and  is  now  about  4  million  tons  a  year, 

I  have  a  very  strong  example  ot  the  in* 
crease  m  paperboard  pafiknglng  right  ini  my 
own  district.  I  am  proud  to  claim  as  a  doss 
friend,  Jeno  Pauluod,  a  first-generation 
Italian,  who  borrowad  scmie  money  from  the 
Government  some  20  jrears  ago  and  lias  now 
parlayed  that  money  into  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  American-oriental  food.  As  ths 
owner  of  Chun  King,  this  man,  Jeno  Pauluod, 
uses  over  a  million  containers  dally  in  pack" 
aging  his  oriental  food.  This  Is  a  first  liand 
example  of  the  fantastic  growth  of  the  pack- 
aging and  paperboard  Industry  which  yon 
men  represent. 

This  economic  growth  and  fantastic  ex- 
pansion has  brought  many  benefits  to  all  of 
us  but  like  our  pt^mlation  explosion  and  ths 
encHmous  technological  advances  of  our  in- 
dustries, our  ajflitent  society  now  must  face 
the  carrespoDding  burdens  which  is  tlis 
effluent  that  threatsns  the  extlnetian  of 
dean  water. 

I  talk  to  you  today  hke  I  have  to  counties* 
otiier  oiganizationa  oa  varying  oooaslons  to 
try  and  promote  as  much  understanding  and 
cooperation  for  our  mutually  ohallsnglng 
partaersliip  tasks  of  cleaning  up  our  Na- 
tion's streams.  I  am  not  going  to  point  ths 
finger  of  guilt  at  you,  as  an  industry,  Isscauss 
in  doing  so,  I  know  that  I  am  pointing  ths 
rsst  of  the  four  fingers  on  my  hand  at  myself 
and  I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  In  the  Oovem- 
ment have  a  clean  eikough  house  to  point  an 
accusing  finger  at  any  one  group. 

The  main  point  that  I  want  to  drive  horns 
to  you  leaders  in  industry  today  is  the  fact 
tliat  ths  deaning  up  of  our  rlvM^  is  suoh 
an  enormous  task  that  it  is  going  to  tak* 
the  all-out  efforts,  the  full  partldpation,  and 
the  100%  cooperation  of  aU  segments  at 
our  economy.  Ws  have  a  lot  going  for  ns 
now  in  ttiat  public  awareness  of  tbe  need 
tat  clean  watsr  is  at  ah  all-time  high.    Ik 
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la  too  May  and  noo*  or  Oi  waold  b»  w  f  oolUh 
*o.  196t,  aa  to  try  and  awaap  tbm  wUar  poUu- 
tton  proMnu  oiutar  tha  raf.  Btflava  ma.  I 
laaow  joar  oorponta  bodyrt  probtoma.  Z 
know  vtiat  It  la  Uka  to  gat  (dtoppad  baek  In 
wg  own  approfirtatloaa  flirmmlttair  Both 
aovammant  and  induBtry,  bowavar,  miwt  ae- 
oapt  tha  faet  that  a  elaan  iq>  Job  ta  a  ooatly 
undartakliig. 

Ytmr  parent  orgaolaattoa.  tha  Amartaan 
Papw  loatltuta,  haa  long  aponaorad  rtaaareh 
eantaia  la  an  attempt  to  abate  vatar  poUu- 
ttoo.  I«at  yaar  thla  ooat  700  a  mlUton  dd- 
lata:  I  aangntalata  yoal  Toqr  tnduatry  baa 
alao  iponaocad  aamlnara  and  other  fact-flnd- 
loc  Btodlaa  to  farrat  out  anawara  to  tha  watar 
poUvtloii  problam.  Wa  In  Ooremmant.  laat 
jmr  In  palng  tha  hlatoile  "Watar  QuaUty 
Act  Of  1988",  addad  tao  million  evary  yaar 
for  tha  nazt  four  yaara  for  reaaarch  and 
atudlta  In  hopa  of  atrangthanlng  thla  part- 
narahlp  that  probaa  for  a  solution  to  tha 
prohlama  or  poUutlon.  It  te  my  firm  baUef, 
aftar  10  yaan  of  eooatant  battling  to  eatab- 
Uah  a  raaUatlo  watar  pollution  program,  that 
It  la  going  to  taka  a  »««T«h.inng  oT  tha 
talant  and  ttia  money  at  both  OoTammant 
and  indiMtry  If  wa  are  going  to  make  a  dent 
tn  thla  problem  that  to  date  haa  eompletely 
o?ar-powei  ed  ua. 

It  la  eapeelaUy  eaay  to  talk  to  Industrial 
leaden  Uka  yoorsalTee  beeauae  you  above  aU 
people  are  already  oriented  to  the  depend- 
•Bey  that  you.  aa  an  Industry,  have  on  clean 
water.  I  reallaa  that  there  la  a  close  In- 
aaparabla  ralatlonahlp  between  Industry  such 
aa  yours  and  the  problem  of  watar  reeouroea 
which  Is  the  principle  function  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  on  which  I  serve  aa 
a  ranking  member. 

As  many  o*  you  know,  I  grew  up  In  the 
lake  oovntry  o(  northeastom  lOnnaaota  and 
Z  hava  k»g  been  Involved  In  lasuea  relating 
to  water  and  water  reeouroes.  i  have  spent 
mora  than  a  considerable  portion  of  my  time 
totha  Oongress  on  the  subject  and  was 
dpcBBor  In « the  House  of  the  first  bill  to 
•uthorlae  a  permanent  oomprahenslve  na- 
ttcnal  program  for  water  poUutlon  control. 
^8  waa  back  In  19M  during  the  84th  Oon- 
graaa  and  though  leglaUUon  waa  Introduced 
to  ateangthan  this  law,  it  subsequently  re- 
ceived a  presidential  veto  and  finally  In  1961, 
^y  amendment  greatly  strengthened  ti»t« 
oomprahenslve  act  o*  I9sa.  Then,  aa  you 
know,  laat  aeaslon  we  were  suooeesful  In 
unanimously  paaslng  our  "Water  Quality  Act 

In  aU  this  aeUvlty  In  the  Congress,  there 
haa  been  faeUng  of  constructive  progress  to 
•nnd  or  step  by  step  building  that  holda 
*?■•«»«•  This  progreaa  haa  bean  made  amid 
^a  background  or— until  tha  praaent  time— 
«lala««aat.  dlaUlualon.  and  despair.  It  waa 
aald^  tha  beginning  aa  It  waa  said  in  the 
nignway  program  and  aa  It  waa  aald  in  the 
Mualag  pregram  and  as  It  waa  said  in  the 
aodal  aeeurtty  and  minimum  wage  lawa.  that 
n  oouldnt  be  done.  But  finally  it  was  done 
Mttd  now  hi  looe.  you  have  the  State  of  New 
York  who  on  a  Steta-wMa  vote  agreed  to  tax 
waraatfvaa  for  a  bUlloa  doUara  commitment 
•0  that  thayoouht  have  clean  water,  mis  Is 
a  far  cry  from  the  unbMevahle  struggle  just 
10  yMua  ago  whan  the  fliat  programpaaaad 
tt»e  Oongreaa.  New  York  should  be'a  rad 
^gto  gat  the  reet  oT  us  going  on  a  realistle 
progiam. 

StotlstleUas  ttU  ua  that  by  the  turn  <tf 
the  century,  wa  wlU  be  uring  a  billion  gal> 
lona  or  water  a  day.  Tour  Induatry  to  alrMdr 
gearing  itaeU  to  the  naeaasary  reuaa  oTwatar 
Oartelaly.  hiduatry  haa  the  moet  to  gali^ 
nom  an  affective  program  that  prodxicea  uae- 
•hte  water.  As  I  have  mentioned  pravloualv 
your  ladustiy  only  last  year  spent  a  million 
ooUaia  in  na  five  reaaarch  centen.  ThU  U 
one  example  of  what  Induatry  is  doing.  I 
know  ana  or  your  reeaarch  projacto  to  bains 
w>A«jkan  at  tha  University  of  Mlohl^ 
w  tha  vary  Important  area  of  stream  analyala. 
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rtodlaa  wUl  foracaat  varloua  requlra- 
mante  la  arsaa  whara  the  water  nwoff  to 
highly  saasnnal  and  where  your  mill  aflluant 
wfU  be  Impoimded  for  Icmg  periods  of  time. 
Thto  to  but  one  ezanq>le  of  the  Industrial 
pon\itlon  prevention  studies  that  are  going 
on  about  the  country.  It  haa  been  eatlmated 
that  since  10«S.  the  entire  manufacturing 
Induatrlaa  have  spent  4%  oT  Ite  annual  $14 
Mlllon  capital  Investment  on  poUutlon  con- 
trcH.  It  to  particularly  heartwarming  to 
witness  the  noteworthy  trend  toward  co- 
operation between  munldpaUtlea  and  jHlvate 
industries. 

Bight  here  In  West  VlrglnU,  where  the 
companiee  are  larger  than  towns,  the  munlel- 
pal  aewerage  may  be  accommodated  by  the 
wanpanlea*  waato  dlqioaal  system.  Thus,  the 
three  smaU  towns  oT  Lake  and  Waatemport, 
Maryland,  and  Piedmont,  West  Virginia,  on 
the  upper  Potomac  send  their  raw  sewerage 
into  the  poUutlon  control  system  of  your 
Industry^  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company. 

In  St.  Joeeph.  ICtosourl.  recently,  with  the 
help  of  the  SUto  legtoUture,  five  industries 
on  the  Missouri  Blver  band  together  to  form 
a  sanitary  district  and  therefore  became 
eligible  for  an  HEW  construction  grant  for 
waste  treatment  fadUtles.  Thto  plant  also 
t'eAts  part  of  tha  municipal  sewerage  of  thto 
rtver  town. 

Another  example  of  partnership  of  indus- 
try with  Steto  autborltiea  to  In  the  actlvitlea 
of  Orsanco  which  to,  as  you  know,  the  Ohio 
River  VaUey  Sanltotlon  Oommlasion.  West 
^^rginto  to  a  member  of  that  pact  and  at 
the  time  thto  Stete  Joined,  the  Ohio  River 
*"**  ^•™o«*  foul  odor  in  the  land.  At  that 
time,  sewerage  treatment  of  any  kind  waa 
available  only  to  1%  of  the  population. 
Today,  treating  facUltlea  serve  97%. 

We  must  do  more  to  foster  thto  partner- 
ship between  industry  and  Qovemment. 
High  on  the  list,  of  course,  to  the  tax  reUef 
Another  posslbUity  to  the  faster  writeoff  for 
Investment  In  poUutlon  abatement  eoidn- 
ment.  *^ 

We  can  no  longer  expect  unUateral  action 
In  the  field  of  water  poUutlon  since  poUu- 
tlon has  infested  every  phase  of  our  Uves 
We  can  no  longer  afford  the  unUdy  hap- 
hasard  way  of  running  a  planet  occupied  by 
three  blUlon  human  beings  whose  demands 
for  clean  water  are  constant.  If  we  are  to 
assure  clean  usable  water  for  oxir  enormous 
populatkm  growth,  we  must  think  big  We 
have  reached  tha  ttane  when  it  to  ImperaUve 
that  we  not  take  dean  water  for  granted 
and  that  wa,  Uka  Mew  York,  must  m^v^  » 
firm  ooounltment  to  enter  a  partnership 
••reement  that  wlU  meet  the  poUutlon 
problem  haad-<». 

Certainly,  much  has  tranqilred  in  thto 
century  since  Mark  Twain  referred  to  the 
4jOOO-mUe  Mtoatoslppl  as  being  magnificent. 
Today.  poUutlon  experte  caU  thto  once  proud 
river  "The  Colon  or  Mid-America."  Unfortu- 
nately, thto  sad  commentary  api^les  to  moat 
ot  our  waterways  and  It's  going  to  take  a 
atrong  partnership  working  In  a  cooperattve 
oUmato  to  overcome  thto  condition. 

Any  plan  to  overcome  the  outrageous 
dimension  in  which  poUutlon  to  aUowed  and 
accepted  to  going  to  caU  f  or  both  money  and 
action. 

The  true  cost  of  thto  Job  to  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  about  )4  of  our  towns  and 
dtiea  have  no  aewerage  treatment  plante  of 
any  kind,  and  ^  of  extoting  plante  are  out- 
dated and  are  stlU  relying  on  prlnUUve  pri- 
mary treatment  which  reaUy  settles  out  the 
heavier  aoUds  and  in  no  way  purlfiee  the  out- 


Por  theae  municipalities  to  modemlae  and 
Just  to  buUd  the  new  plants  to  catch  up  wUl 
cost  830  blUlon.  TO  separate  storm  aewer- 
age wUl  coat  another  830  blUlon.  Thto  ooon- 
bined  with  what  our  Industriee  must  face  In 
handling  ito  own  waste  adds  up  to  a  stagger- 


ing figure  tadoed.    80  unlaaa  we  Join 
In  a  partnarahlp  effort,  tha  terrible 
hand  cannot  be  aocompUahad. 

We  in  Oovenunent.  aa  I  aald.  must  80 
better.  Though  we  foTight  hard  to  InoMi 
the  authority  of  the  "Water  QuaUty  AiTrf 
1988"  to  8180  mmion  a  year,  this  to  im[ 
fractton  of  the  mum-bmion  given  to  fannn 
tot  acreage  contract  or  to  States  for  Toad 
hUto.  Just  imagine  10  years  ago  when  w 
were  drafting  the  Highway  Act  If  we  hadssw 
the  annual  appropriation  for  highway  eat. 
structlon  wUl  be  8160  mmion.  Imuiai 
where  we  would  be  with  highways  today  if 
thto  were  the  caae. 

We  have  an  unrealistic  30%  celling  graali 
which  to  ridiculous  when  you  think  of  the 
southern  city  Uke  Atlanta  that  it  newU  ■ 
8100  mlUlon  worth  of  faclIlUee  Just  to  cateh 
up  with  Ite  growth. 

I  hope  we  can  convince  our  coUeagues  that 
thto  artlflcUl  celUng  should  be  more  In  keep- 
ing with  the  task  at  hand.  We  have  a  tn- 
mendous  amount  of  up-dating  to  do  in  tltt 
technical  department  too  In  learning  bow  to 
Clean  up  modem  dvlllxaUon  meeaea  effae- 
tively  and  economlcaUy.  PoUutlon  oontral 
haa  long  been  a  step-chUd  In  the  engloaw. 
Ing  famUy.  SanlteUon  englneera  now  re- 
ceive some  15  mUUon  a  year  of  Federal  mcmaf 
to  study  new  and  better  poUutlon  contm 
proceases  which  to  peanute  compared  to  tba 
money  going  into  the  apace  reaearch  (or 
example.  The  national  water  Ubs  ahouU 
start  furnishing  much  of  thto  long  aou^t 
after  sdentlflo  data.  I  am  proud  to  aay  that 
the  national  freah  water  lab  in  Duluth  la 
the  only  one  of  Ite  kind  In  the  world  and  It 
to  already  stafllng  up  for  the  herculean  task 
ahead. 

A  glaring  example  of  a  river  comparatively 
ffee  of  Industry  and  one  that  aU  our  Na- 
Uonal  Legtototon  either  cross  or  drive  by 
every  day  to  the  Potomac  In  the  NatiODi 
Capital.  Certainly,  the  Potomac  river  ta  not 
a  huge  water  body,  but  Ite  alckneaa  receivM 
national  Umellght.  Because  It  to  Inter- 
woven with  our  nation's  htotory,  Ito  embar- 
rassing position  today  to  the  resiUt  of  fen- 
entlons'  neglect  and  abuse. 

From  the  Potomac  we  see  great  hoftoou 
of  glass  skyscrapera  as  well  aa  enormrai 
spans  of  bridges  as  weU  as  complex  freeway*, 
but  yet  upatream  towns  along  the  Potomac 
are  atlU  ualng  primary  treatment  conuncm  to 
frontier  handling  of  waste  treatment 

In  doalng  I  merely  want  to  point  out  that 
we  Uve  in  an  en  when  08%  of  all  of  the  ad- 
enttote  who  have  lived  In  the  htotory  of  tha 
world  are  alive  today  and  yet  we  have  1st 
water  pollution  overpower  us.  We  Uve  Is  aa 
era  when  76%  of  the  prescriptlona  a  doctor 
prescribes  for  us  were  not  In  existence  90 
yean  ago  I  Yet  we  Uve  In  an  ere  when  the 
most  elemental  of  o\ir  basic  needs — watei^ 
to  not  avaUable  In  uaable  form.  We  need 
yotir  help,  your  understanding  and  most  of 
aU  your  coopentlon. 

A  great  architect  once  aald:  "Think  not  in 
Uttle  plans;  only  big  dreams  wlU  stir  tha 
blood  such  as  youra."   ■  * 

Thank  you. 


June  ly  1966 


Are  WhfM  Killinf  Tkdr  Hatbaadsf 


EXTE3^SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTT 

»      or  aaooK  i8LAin> 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATTVIS 

Wednesday.  June  1, 1968 

Mr.  POGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  ^ff^^gnt  to  extend  my  remarlu 
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tbe  f  oUowlng 


RoaaAaniT 


fa  tbe  RicoKO,  I  Include 
«eech: 

Axx  Wxvii  KxLLZira 
(By  Congreesman  John  E.i  tFooaarT,  Rua- 

baiMl'B  Iflght   Dinner,   Fridt   HUl   Junior 

Women'a  Club,  Providence,  RJ.,  November 

18. 1965) 

Ladlea  and  gentlemen,  f^ow  Rhode  b 
landera 

It  to  a  great  pleaaure  forlkne  to  be  here 
this  evening  to  talk  with  you  [at  thto  Annual 
Husband's  Night  Meeting.    ^^  you  know.  I'm 
a  busband  myself — so  I  f( 
home 

I  am  also — as  many  of  y( 
later  who  has  long  com 
tbe  problems  of  thto  eoun< 
chairman   for   sixteen 
nibcommlttee  which  reoom 


very  much  at 


[know— a  legto- 

hlmaelf  with 

's  health.     Aa 

of   the   House 

nds  approprt- 


I  Just  supposed 
henpecked 
|lon  on  the  fact 
men  dte  be- 
aya.    The 
iparable  age  to 

to  buUd  a  case 


attona  for  health,  educatton^  and  welfare,  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  help:  ahi^M  many  of 
our  Federal  health  programsi  Some  of  theae 
programa  have  been  aimed  a  ti  tncreaalng  our 
itore  of  medical  knowledge  t  through  research 
and  training.  Lately,  howevi  !r.  we  have  con- 
oentnted  on  programs  whlct^twlU  help, apply 
the  knowledge  we  already  Wve — to  brUig 
the  beneflte  of  reaearch  out  df  the  laboratory 
and  to  the  patient's  bedsldeJ : 

Tonight  I'd  like  to  discuss  with  you  a  sub- 
ject which  to  not  strictly  wlihtn  the  scope 
of  public  health  programs,  'tt  to  concerned 
with  an  area  of  preventive  thedlclne  which 
can  only  be  practiced  in  the  home,  tar  it 
hinges  on  a  question — ofteh  asked  in  Jest, 
but  really  quite  serious;  are  wives  klUlng 
their  husbands? 

This  question  to  more  tha 
retaliation    from    brow-beai 
huabanda.  It  to  a  serious  i 
that  each  year,  close  to  100,1 
tween  their  80th  and  60th 
death  rate  for  women  of 
little  more  than  half  aa  hli 

I  do  not  Intend  tonight 
tor  the  contention  that  wlvea  are  deliberately 
ihortenlng  the  yean  of  thtlr  spouses.  If 
fOr  no  other  reason,  thto  idpa  to  ridiculous 
beeauae.  In  almost  every  cate,  such  an  act 
would  be  against  the  wtfe't  own  beat  In- 
teresto.  1 

But,  I  do  say  that  aome  wlMS  unknowingly 
eoDtrlbute  to  their  hiubandr*  early  demise. 
And  a  great  many  other  njlVes,  whUe  not 
themselves  contributing  facl^,  do  little  or 
aothlng  to  relieve  sltuatlona  Iwhlch  are  bad 
tofluences  on  their  husband'^  health. 

Therefore,  tonight,  I  would  like  to  point 
up  some  ways  In  which  WlVee  can  avoid 
klUIng  their  husbands  and,  Mtter  stlU.  how 
they  can  actually  help  their  husbands  Uve 
much  longer.  ] 

Ihroughout  htotory  there  ^ve  been  many 
wpwealona,  pro  and  con,  on  the  value  of 
B»Mrtage — usuaUy  from  the  njusband's  point 
of  view.  r^ 

In  the  Bible  we  find  "who  aq  flndeth  a  wife 
flndeth  a  good  thing."  But  Shakeapeare  aald 
»bat  "A  yoimg  man  married  Ilk  a  man  that's 
mart'd."  T 

It  haa  been  said  that  "marrjlige  Is  a  nooee", 
but  also  that  It  to  Uke  "a  p8fr  of  shean,  ao 
joined  that  they  cannot  be  aapareted;  often 
moving  In  opposite  dlrectlbts,  yet  alwaya 
puiuahing  anyone  who  oomes  In  between." 

And  ao  they  go.  But  at  least  one  poetic 
OBaervatlon,  that  "a  woman's  always  younger 
than  a  man  at  equal  yean"  hlX  close  to  stetto- 
**l  truth. 

It  to  a  fact  that  men  die  so  >her  than  wom 
•».  Men  suffer  one-third  nAre  fatal  heart 
»w«*a.  Approximately  28,a[)0  more  men 
™d  of  cancer  last  year  than  1  omen.  A  man 
w  80  today  can  expect  to  rea  i  1  age  71.  white 
a  woman  the  same  age  can  ^  pact  to  Uve  to 

Many  of  the  factore  involvstt  in  these  dtf 
larencea  in  dlseaae  pattema  bi  liween  the 
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are  atiU  a  mystary  to  medical  sdence.  Some 
causes  are  strictly  btological — many  of  them 
inherited  and  far  beyond  the  present  eapa- 
bUitiea  of  medicine  to  alter.  But  other  fae- 
tors — aome  psychological,  some  phyateal — 
are  weU  within  every  man's  control — every 
man  that  to,  who  haa  the  sense  and  the  wiU 
power  to  exerelse  such  control. 

Tlie  fact  that  in  practice  every  man  does 
not  attempt  to  eliminate  or  modente  theae 
factore  dearly  indieatea  the  important  role 
a  wife  can  play.  According  to  one  pitmlnent 
phyalclan  writing  In  a  national  woman's 
magajrtne,  "a  woman  can  be  the  dominating 
force  in  controlling  the  longevity  of  her  h\u- 
band."  A  wife,  thto  doctor  says,  doee  not 
have  to  wait  for  her  husband  to  have  a  heart 
attack  to  begin  to  help  him.  but  rather 
should  start  when  they  are  both  young  in 
thinking  about  hto  health.  A  couple  should 
plan  for  life  aa  early  aa  they  plan  for  death. 
WhUe  many  young  wivee  traditionaUy  spur 
their  husbanda  ahead  without  conaldeiing 
a  man's  physical  llmltetlona,  ahrewd  mod- 
ern wives  would  do  weU  to  make  a  careful 
assessment  oT  their  husbands'  capabUitles 
and  try  not  to  dig  the  spurs  too  deep. 

Heart  disease  to  today  the  leading  cause  of 
death  in  the  United  States.  In  New  England 
alone  over  48,000  peopte  die  each  year  of  the 
various  dlseasea  affecting  the  heart  and  blood 
veaseto.  A  few  decades  ago  tuberculoato, 
pneumonia,  and  Influenxa  were  the  greatest 
menacea  to  American  health.  Now  theae 
dlseasea  account  for  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  annual  deaths. 

We  are  aU  Uvlng  longer  and  better  today 
than  we  ever  have  before— and  it  to  appar- 
ently Jiist  these  conditions  which  have 
foatered  the  rtoe  of  the  three  modem  kiUar 
diseases;  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 
StlU,  It  to  known  that  many  deaths  frcun 
these  diseases — especially  those  of  younger 
people — could  have  been  prevented  If  simple 
precautions  had  been  taken,  either  before 
onset  of  disease  or  at  least  in  Ito  early  stagea. 

What  are  these  controllable  f acton?  They 
vary,  of  coiu'se,  depending  upon  which  dto- 
ease  we  are  spMiklng  of  preventing.  But  let 
us  consider,  as  an  example,  heart  rttoeaee 

Tenston  to  a  factor  in  bringing  on  heart 
trouble.  There  seems  to  be  some  connection 
between  heart  disease — eapedally  condltlona 
assocUted  with  high  blood  pressure — and 
the  tensions  of  modern  Uvlng.  Men  Who 
work  under  constant  strain,  who  worry  too 
much  about  unsolved  problems,  are  the  com- 
mon vlctlma  of  high  blood  pressure.  It  to 
knovm  that  U  the  person  with  high  blood 
pressure  wiU  foUow  a  few  simple  rules  for 
modente  living,  he  can  probably  continue  to 
work  and  enjoy  Ufe  and  In  many  cases  Uve  as 
long  or  even  longer  than  a  neighbor-  with 
normal  blood  pressure. 

Therefore,  helping  to  reUeve  the  tenslcm  In 
a  man's  Ufe  can  be  an  Important  responsl- 
blUty  for  hto  wife.  A  vrife  can  help  her 
husband  enjoy  hto  work  by  being  a  human 
sotmding  board  for  hto  ofllce  problems.  She 
herself  can  be  serene  and  natural  and  curb 
any  tendency  to  use  a  sharp  or  nagging 
tongue.  She  can  create  a  restful  home  at- 
mosphere that  to  a  refuge  from  the  clamor 
and  preasure  of  hto  work. 

U  her  husband  to  dissatisfied  with  hto 
Job,  hto  wife  might  encourage  him  to  find 
another  one  even  though  It  might  mean 
flnanctol  sacrifice.  Although  she  might  like 
a  house  In  the  suburbs,  she  might  consider 
the  strain  on  her  busband  In  driving  baek 
and  forth  through  heavy  dty  traffic  each 
day. 

Sle^  to  Important  to  relieving  tension.  A 
wife  can  see  to  It  that  her  huaband  gate  eight 
or  nine  houn  of  sleep  a  night.  Teitolona 
alao  lead  men  Into  hablte  and  vices  which 
themselves  add  to  the  risk  of  heart  disease. 
When  a  man's  home  offere  no  relief  from 
daUy  pressuree,  he  often  turns  to  excessive 
amoking,  drinking,  and  eating  for  solace. 


Diet  to  another  of  tha  major  controllable 
faeton  f<»-  two  reasons.  Tht  lint  one  to 
obvious — overeating  toads  to  orarwalght. 
ExoBBs  weti^t  inoreases  the  burden  on  tha 
heart.  Thto  to  particularly  true  or  a  peiaon 
who  already  haa  had  a  heart  attack.  Pro- 
viding a  substantial  hut  sensible  diet  for  a 
healthy  younger  man,  or  a  oontroUed  phyal- 
clan-supervtoed  diet  for  the  husband  with  a 
known  heart  condition,  to  an  Important  ra- 
sponsibUlty  for  a  wife. 

The  seoond  reaaon  for  dietary  control  to  tha 
influence.,  or  cholesterol.  Cholesterol  to  a 
chemical  which  makee  up  a  large  part  of  the 
fatty  deposit  which  forms  on  the  waUs  of  the 
blood  vessels  as  we  grow  older.  In  some  peo- 
ple this  deposit  causes  hardening  of  the 
arterlee,  w^ilch  in  tiim  often  leada  to  a  heart 
attack.  Moat  medical  adentlste  agree  that 
the  amount  of  choleeterol  circulating  in  the 
blood  to  related  to  tbe  formation  of  thea* 
fatty  depoalte  and  that  ehotoaterol  levato  can 
be  controUed  by  a  diet  with  reatrleted  satr: 
urated  fats — those  found  in  solid  animal  fat 
and  dairy  producte.  A  doctor  can  determJtoe 
If  a  man's  blood  cholesterol  level  warranto 
such  a  diet.  At  any  rete  it  to  agreed  that  no 
one  should  go  overboard  in  eating  high 
cholesterol-producing  foods. 

A  wife  should  also  encourage  her  healthy 
huaband  to  take  regular  exercise.  In  a  re- 
cent study,  men  of  60  who  got  no  exercise 
died  at  almoat  three  times  the  nto  of  tb«a» 
who  exerolsed  moderately. 

I  am  sure  that  the  relationship  of  amoking 
to  heart  disease  as  weU  aa  other  allmente  to  ■ 
weU  known  to  moat  of  you.  Yet  mimona  oT 
Americana  continue  to  amoke  exoesaivaly. 
Over  the  past  twenty  yean,  numerous 
clinical  experlmenta  and  population  studiaa 
have  shovm  that  there  to  a  relationship  be- 
tween dgarette  smoking  and  the  iaereaaad 
death  rate  from  coronary  heart  disease,  par- 
ticularly among  men  In  their  middle  yean. 
A  cigarette  smoker  haa  about  twice  the  rlak 
of  a  nonsmoker  in  dying  from  a  heart  attack. 

A  wife  can  Instot  on  her  husband  getting  a 
physical  checkup  every  year  and — Just  aa  Im-a 
portant — shovUd  Instot  on  knovring  the  re- 
sulte.  Often  a  man  wUl  try — thinking  he  to 
being  merciful — to  keep  some  bad  news  from 
hto  wife.  Many  wivee  have  not  been  aware 
that  their  husbands  were  suffering  from 
heart  disease  untU  a  maJcH'  attack  occurred, 
although  the  husband  had  known  for  yean 
hto  heart  was  under  stnln.  There  to  no 
merey  involved  In  such  secrecy,  unleas  it  to 
merdful  to  leave  a  young  widow. 

Theee  then  are  some  of  the  ways  a  wife 
can  help  her  husband  prolong  hto  life.  At 
.the  same  time,  by  making  herself  a  good 
example  of  what  ahe  urges  her  husband  to  do, 
a  wife  safeguards  her  own  health.  Women 
do  live  longer  than  men,  as  a  rule,  but  they 
are  not  yet  entirely  Indeatructlble. 

An  Important  conalderatlon,  however, 
sluMild  be  that  many  man,  even  though 
fuUy  aware  of  the  dangen  of  pursuing  the 
recklessness  of  youth  into  their  mlrtdto  yaan, 
WiU  StlU  disregard  the  caU  for  moderation — 
even  though  It  cornea  from  a  trusted  phy- 
sician, not  to  mention  a  loving  wife. 

"The  reaaon  for  thto  to  that  men  often 
consider  their  health  problem  a  weaknasa. 
They  feel  they  are  not  fulfiUlng  their  duty 
as  a  husband  If  they  do  not  drive  them- 
selves aa  hard  as  they  can  at  work.  They 
feel  they  are  less  of  a  man  If  they  cazmot 
down  three  or  four  martinto  at  a  cocktail 
party   and    a   Mg   steak   dinner   afterward. 

It  to  then  a  wife's  equaUy  Important  duty 
to  make  her  husband  secure  la  hto  aiaaaulln- 
Ity — to  let  him  know  by  her  actions  and  at- 
Utudea  that  even  thou;^  he  to  Uvlng  a  more 
moderate  Ufe.  her  husband  to  sUU  head  or 
the  household.  stlU  the  provider,  sUU  the 
father.  If  thto  assuranoe  to  not  given.  aU 
other  efforte  wlU  faU. 

In  oloaing,  let  nae  remind  you  of  one  more 
statistic.  KarUer  I  mentioned  the  death 
rate  for  men  In  their  middle  yeara — now 
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lat  ua  look  at  the  other  aid*  of  the  coin. 
Today  there  are  almoet  900,000  American 
widows  laae  than  BO  years  of  a^e.  llany 
of  tbeae  women,  with  a  Uttle  more  attention 
to  their  husband's  needs,  a  Uttle  more  con- 
cern for  his  health,  would  not  be  living 
alone.  They  could  be  enjoylxtg  the  final 
decades  of  their  lives  along  with  their  hus- 
bands, rather  than  merely  meaourlng  out 
lonely  days  by  themselves. 

There  are  many  ways  to  work  toward  bet- 
ter health  on  a  national  basis.    Sspeetally  In 
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recent  years,  the  Federal  government  has 
been  most  active  in  working  to  provide  es- 
sential health  servlcee  for  all  Americans.  It 
has  developed  programs  to  train  persons  la 
the  health  professions.  It  has  supported  and 
continues  to  support  broad  Investigations 
Into  the  expanding  frontiers  of  medical  sd- 
eoce.  Yet,  with  all  of  these.  U  we  as  Indi- 
viduals are  not  concerned  about  our  own 
health,  and  the  health  of  our  families — con- 
cerned enough  to  listen  ot  our  physicians — 
to  practice  good  health  In  the  home — then 


millions  of  dauars  for  research,  for  tralata* 
for  health  services  go  In  vain.  ^" 

Each  of  UB  has  a  primary  responsibility  to 
our  own  famuiee— to  our  children,  to  our 
husbands  and  wives.  For  If  we  are  not  con- 
cerned about  our  own  loved  ones,  who  tim 
wlUbe? 

Let  us  then  show  our  concern — and  pne- 
tlce  It.  IiOt  these  efforts  be  so  successful 
that  when  the  question  Is  raised  "Are 
wives  kiuing  their  husbands?"  It  can  be  an- 
swered: no.  they  are  saving  them. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  June  2, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Frxo  R. 
HABais,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
OUahomtL. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  Of  all  grace  and  glory,  as  In  rev- 
erence we  hallow  Thy  name,  so  may  we 
hallow  our  own  as  we  keep  our  honor 
bright,  our  hearts  pure  and  our  Ideals 
clear. 

In  these  trying  days  help  us  to  rise 
above  all  that  is  base  and  small  to  work 
in  glad  and  eager  harmony  for  all  the 
peoples  of  this  stricken  earth  Kiio  will 
unite  in  mutual  good  will  to  open  the 
gates  of  a  new  life  for  all  mankind. 

So  may  the  benediction  of  Thy  peace 
fall  upon  our  restless  lives.  Along  the 
road  of  this  day,  and  of  every  day,  may 

3e  walk  with  Thee  in  the  bright  f  ellow- 
ilp  of  those  who  are  able  to  say  at  the 
last — I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have 
kept  the  faith. 

So,  make  our  bodies  Thy  temples,  and 
our  hearts  Thy  alUrs,  where  the  sacred 
flame  Is  ever  burning. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  all  good 
woikmen.    Amen. 


DBSIGNAncm    OP    ACnNQ    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

XTJB.  BBfAIB. 
PnSDBNT  PKO  TUCPOBB, 

Waahinfton.  D.C.,  June  2,  I9««. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  ataent  from  the  Senate, 
X  appdnt  Bon.  Vtm  R.  Han^  a  Senator 
ttom  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Ohalr  during  my  abaenoe. 
Oak.  HATSDr, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HARRIS  thereupon  took  the  chair 
•a  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  MAMsrms,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  refiding  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. June  1,  19M,  was  d^qjenaed  with. 


MBBSAOEB  rOOM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Oelsler,  (me  of  his 
aaereUries. 


KXBCUTIVB  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Ccunmittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


TREATY  RELATING  TO  EMPLOY- 
MENT  POLICY,  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  CONFER- 
ENCE—REMOVAL OF  INJUNCTION 
OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  in  exec- 
utive session,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  remove  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  from  Executive  O,  89th  Congress, 
2d  session,  the  convention  (No.  122) 
concerning  employment  policy,  adopted 
by  the  International  Labor  Conference 
at  its  48th  session,  at  Geneva,  on  July 
9,  1964,  and  that  the  convention,  to- 
gether with  the  President's  message,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  State*: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification  of 
the  convention  (No.  122)  concerning  em- 
ployment policy,  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  at  its  48th 
session,  at  Geneva,  on  July  9,  1964.  I 
transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of  that 
convention.  I  transmit  also  a  certified 
copy  of  the  recommendation  (No.  122) 
on  the  same  subject  adopted  by  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Conference,  which 
suggests  measures  for  carrying  out  the 
employment  policy  enunciated  in  the 
convention.  No  action  is  called  for  on 
the  recommendation.  The  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  concerning  both  in- 
struments are  enclosed. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  general  princi- 
ples and  objectives  of  a  full  employment 
policy  as  set  forth  in  this  convention. 
The  United  States  is  engaged  in  a 
mighty  effort  to  eradicate  poverty.  To 
achieve  this  goal  we  are  pursuing  an 
active  manpower  policy  aimed  at  promot- 
ing full,  productive  and  freely  chosen 
employment.  We  are  striving  to  afford 
the  fullest  possible  opportunity  to  every 
worker  to  use  his  skills  In  a  Job  for  which 


he  is  well  suited,  without  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  sex,  religion,  or 
national  extraction.  These  are  the 
stated  objectives  of  the  ILO  conventkio 
on  employment  policy. 

Our  country  has,  in  a  sense,  antici- 
pated the  ILO  Convention  by  such  legis- 
lation as  the  Employment  Act  of  194«, 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
and  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  Under  extsting 
legislation  and  institutional  arrange- 
ments we  are  already  in  full  compliance 
with  the  obligations  of  the  convention. 

I  urge  that  we  demonstrate  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  world  our  support  for  the 
principles  of  this  convention  and  the  in- 
ternational advancement  of  hunun 
rights  to  which  it  contributes.  I  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  advise  and  consent  to  Its 
ratification. 

Ltitson  B.  Johnson. 
Enclosures: 

1.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

2.  Letter  f  nmi  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
with  enclosure. 

3.  Certified  copy  of  Convention  Na 
122. 

4.  Certified  copy  of  Recommendation 
No.  122. 

Th«  warn  Housi.  June  2. 1966. 


June  2,  1966 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repn- 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  9167)  to  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  en- 
able the  courts  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  the  problem  of  narcotic  addlctl(Bi, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  btt.tji  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  10461.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  transfer  certain  lands 
In  the  State  of  Colorado  to  the  Departmentr 
of  Agriculture  for  recreation  development, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJt.  10476.  An  act  to  retrocede  to  the  State 
of  Kansas  concurrent  Jurisdiction  over  Ess- 
keU  Institute;  and 

H.R.  12384.  An  act  to  declare  that  OSM 
acres  of  Oovemment-owned  land  acquired 
for  Indian  administrative  purposes  is  held 
by  the  United  SUtes  In  trust  for  the  Apacbs 
Trih*  of  the  Meaoalero  Reservatton. 
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•nie  bill  (HJl.  9167)  to|  amend  tiUe  18 
of  the  United  States  Codjei  to  enable  the 
courts  to  deal  more  effe<it|vely  with  the 
problem  of  narcotic  addition,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  (twice  by  its  title 
tnd  referred  to  the  CcHiiifnittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNIC .  ^TIONS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESmiNT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  SenaM  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referrM  as  indicated; 
RspoBT  ow  OvsaoBLnujikoM  or  ax 

AFPaOPKIATK 

A  letter  from  the  AdmliMstrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  Veterans'  i  Administration, 
Wsshington,  D.O.,  reportlM,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  the  overobllgatlon  of  an  appropria- 
tion In  that  administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

BB>orrs  on  Omcxxa  on  Dfrr  With  HZad- 

OUARTERS,   DepAKTICZNT    Oil  {THK    ABICT   AMD 
ASMT  Oenerai.  Stait  I  I 

A  letter  from  the  Secretaiiy  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  .l^w,  reports  on 
the  number  of  offlcers  on  otity  with  Head- 
quarters, Department  of  tbej  Anny  and  Army 
General  Staff,  as  of  March  31,  1966  (with  ac- 
companying reports);  to  tl}|a  Committee  on 
Anned  Services. 

RiPOBT  OF  liBGAI.  AID  At 

DiSTBiCT  or  COLI 


Legal  Aid 
ilumbla,  Wash- 


A  letter  from   the  Cha 

Agency  for  the  District  of       ,  „„^- 

Ington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  ]>|irsuant  to  law, 
s  report  of  that  agency,  fo  r|  the  fiscal  year 
ended  May  31,  1966    (wlth>n  accompany 
tag  report);  to  the  Commlnee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

PlOFOeED  LXGISLATION   RKLAnrO   TO   DiSIBlCr 

or  ColttmbmI 
'a  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
Inlssloners,  District  of  Coli^i^la,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  enable 
the  District  of  Oolimibla  tn  participate  In 
the  health  and  medical  assistance  l>enefits 
made  avaUable  by  the  Social  Beciulty  Amend- 
ments of  1965,  and  for  other  purpoees  (with 
»n  accompanying  paper);  til  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  1 ' 
BiroBT  or  Nationai.  AdvisOst  Cottncii,  on 

iNmNATIONAI.    MONXTABT;  .and    ftNAMCUL 
PSOBLCICS 

A  letter  from  the  SecretarJ  M  the  TTeaaary. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  l4w,  a  report  of 
the  Nationai  Advisory  CounMl  oo  Interna- 
tional Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  for 
the  6-month  period  endedl  iJxme  80,  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  repoH) ;  to  the  Conv- 
BUttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

InXBMATIONAI.    CONRaXNCE 

PiACa 


|0N   Watbb  roB 


A  letter  from  the  Secretart  of  State,  traos- 
Bdttlng  a  draft  of  propos^  leglsUUon  to 
msble  the  United  States  li  organize  and 
lajld  an  International  Conf^nce  on  Water 
tor  Peace  In  the  United  States  In  1967  and 
sathorlze  an  appropriation  therefor  (with 
•n  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ftorelgn  Relations. 

•■OST  ON  OaAMTB  FOB  BASIC  SdXMTinc  Ba- 


Secretary  of 

purrfi|ant  to  law,  a 

sQljsntlflc  research 

non-profit  In- 

year  1968 

to  tbeCom- 


A  letter  from  the  Asslstaat 
Defense,  transmiuing,  pi 
"port  on  grants  for  basic  «ui 
■sde  by  that  Department  tio 
•Otutlons,   during   the   caliiu 
^Jttb  SB  accompanying  repo  \) 
■uttee  on  dovemment  Opesatloaa. 


calcidar 


RXFOBTB  or  COKPTBOute  QSNEBAL 

,  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Genual  of 
th^  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  recovery  of  needed  parts 
froni  excess  aircraft  engines.  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  dated  Bfay  1066  (with  an 
apanylng  report);  to  tha  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Opwatloos. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  r^>ort  on  review  of  prlcee  charged  for 
raeala  served  to  employeee  and  visitors  at 
penal  Institutions,  Bureau  of  Prisons,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  dated  May  1966  (with  an 
sccompanylng  report);  to  the  Cunmittee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  piu-suant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  accelerated  busi- 
ness collection  and  delivery  program  at  Balti- 
more, Boeton,  and  Washington.  D.C.,  Poet 
Offices,  Post  Ofllce  Department,  dated  May 
1966  (with  an  accompcmylng  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmltUng.  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  preferential  allowances  paid 
to  certain  contractor  employees  at  the  Han- 
ford  Works,  Richland,  Washington,  At<»nle 
Energy  Commission,  dated  May  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report;  to  the  Committee 
on  GovK'nment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  efforts  to  have 
borrowers  refinance  their  government  loans 
when  private  or  cooperative  credit  becomes 
available,  Farmers  Home  Administration  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  dated  May  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  c«npllation  of  General  Ac- 
counting Office  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  government  operations, 
fiscal  year  1968,  dated  May  1966  (with  an 
acownpanylng  repwt) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

BXPLT  TO  OOICFTBOLUB  GENBUI. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Congressional 
Liaison,  Agency  for  Ihtematlonal  Develop- 
ment, Department  of  State,  transmitting,  for 
the  Infonnatlon  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  that 
Agency's  reply  to  a  report  of  the  ComptroUer 
General  on  the  effect  of  foreign  currency 
sales  on  ccnnmercial  sales  of  wheat  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
RapoBT  RcLATiNo  TO  DssALTiNa  or  Sea  and 
Brackish  Watb 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the  desalting 
of  sea  and  brackish  water,  for  the  year  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tn«ti«T 
Affalrrf. 

EsTAabBaxxNT  or  WoLr  Tbap  Pabic  Pabk, 
Faibtaz  Oountt.  Va. 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  oif  the  Interior, 
transqilttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legtelatlon 
to  proride  for  the  establUhment  of  the  Wolf 
Trap  Rirm  Park  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

RXPOBT   or   PBOCEKDtlMM   Or   TRX   JlTDICIAL 

CoNrEBXNcx  or  THx  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  Washington, 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  held  at  Washington, 
-D.C.,  March  10-11, 1966  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


RSPOBTB     RSLATtxa    TO    VlBA    PXTmOmi    Ac- 

ooBonra    I^OBD    and    Sixth    Pbetebencs 

CLASBinCATION 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  immlgr»- 
tlon  and  Naturalisation  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  reports  ooncarolng  visa  peti- 
tions approved  according  the  benefldarlM  of 
such  petitions  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  clasalflcatlon  (with  aoctxnpanylng 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldaiy. 
RxPOKT  or  National  Labob  Relations  Boabd 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Bbfobt  or  IUn.BOAn  BcmxiixNT  Boabd 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Railroad  Be- 
tirement  Board,  Chicago,  111.,  transmitting 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Board,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30,  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPCmTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  OomnUttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJt.  706.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  In  order  to  provide  for  establish- 
ment of  special  adjustment  boards  upon  the 
request  either  of  representatives  ott  em- 
ployees or  of  carriers  to  reeolve  disputes  oth-^ 
erwlse  referable  to  the  National  Railroad  Ad- 
Justmrat  Board,  and  to  make  all  awards  of 
such  Board  final;  (Rept.  No.  1301). 

By  Mr.  MAONUBON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Oommwce,  with  amendments: 

SJ.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  to  authortae 
and  direct  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Flsh- 
wles  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  marine  and 
fresh-water  commercial  fishery  resources  of 
the  United  States,  Its  territories,  and  pos- 
sessions; (Rept.  No.  1303). 

By  "Six.  GBUENINO,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment; 

8. 2412.  A  bill  to  terminate  use  restrictions 
on  certain  real  property  previously  conveyed 
to  the  city  of  Kodlak,  Alaska,  by  the  United 
States  ( Rept.  No.  1203 ) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nomlnaticms  were  submittal 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor;  and 

Bertrand  M.  Harding,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  tbe  Office  at  Eoooamlo 
Opportunity. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  as  In  ex- 
ecutive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
lAbor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  TepfOti  favor- 
ably sundry  nominations  in  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Since  these  names  have 
previously  appeared  in  the  Covcacs- 
siORAL  Rbcoio,  in  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  them  on  the  Enouttve 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  ia  go 
ordered. 
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Hm  nominaflona  are  M  f oUowB : 
'•  Ottt*  WMgbt.  «ad  sundry  otiMr  par- 
MOB,  for  ptnoomi  action  In   ttM  Public 

HMtthSWlM. 


BILLS  AMD  JOINT  RESOLXmON 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  fthd  a  joint  reMdutlon  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (for  hlmMlf 
and  Mr.  Hnx) : 
8.M48.  A  bUl  to  offer  means  for  eoordl- 
natlnc  State  hsalth  and  welfare  aervloee  at 
the  community  level  by  providing  common 
fWUltlee  and  eneouraglnc  their  administra- 
tion as  elements  of  a  comprehenalTe  whole; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
WeUara. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Ur.  OujiotnTUA.  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
'  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  S444.  A  bUl   to  require  that  medldne 
cabtnete  ueed  In  federaUy  assisted  housing 
be  equ4>ped  with  Utehee  designed  to  prevent 
young  children  from  g^iwi^ig  trrres  to  the 
contente  at  such  cablnete;  to  the  Committee 
on  *^"^ng  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cabs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CASK  (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 
RurooLTR): 
S.  8446.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Davto-Baeon 
Aet  In  order  to  require  oompUance  with  the 
provisions  thereof  In  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain agreemente;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  WMfare. 

By-Mr.  MAONUSOir: 

8.8446.  A  bUl  to  ooneoUdate  and  reenact 
eartaln  of  the  shipping  laws  of  the  United 
Stetee.  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MAomrsoM  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  aj^Mar 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BASS: 

5.8447.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sul  Kam 
Sin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JtuUdary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

8.8448.  A  bUl  for  the  rrtlef  of  Capt. 
Bobert  C.  CrJ^,  UJB.  Air  Voroe;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAOmrSON: 

8. 3449.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  authorise  a  6-year  pro- 
gram of  grante  and  scholarships  for  txA- 
leglate  education  In  the  field  of  nursing,  and 
for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MAsmnoN  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
tmder  a  aefwrate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scott): 

8. 8460.  A  bUI  to  provide  for  the  pteeerva- 
ttoo  axul  extension  of  Independence  National 
Historical  Park,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  to  the 
Committee  cm  Interior  and  Insular  Affaln. 

(See    the    remarks    of    Mr.    Cuuuc    when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
waOmt  a  separate  heading.) 
''  By  Mr.  JAVITB: 

8  J.  Bee.  168.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  provide 
nr  lagislattve  reeommeodatlans  for  a  pro- 
Ipaa  of  ualveraal  nattonal  service  to  take 
the  plaos  of  the  program  presently  In  effect 
under  the  TTnlveraal  Military  itelnlng  and 
tevloa  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Anned 
Wei  »lies. 

(See  the  reaurks  of  Ut.  Javrs  when 
he^trodueed  the  above  Joint  reeolutlon, 
which  appear  under  a  asparate  hearting  ) 


RSBOLDTION 
UHyBfnQATlON     OF     PRXMATORE 
DI8CL06URB    OF    INFORMATION 
RXLAUNG  to  CERTAIN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL OOIOIODITIES 

Mr.  WTTiTiTAMR  of  Delaware  submitted 
a  reeolutlon  (8.  Res.  270)  authorizing  an 
Investigation  of  premature  disclosure  of 
Infonnatkm  reliving  to  Increased  pro- 
duction of  sc^beans  or  other  agricultural 
commodities,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  above  resolutlcm  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  iriilch  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate headlnv.) 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MoNiomr,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
lAttor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Legislation  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary were  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  BCr.  Mahsixkld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statonents  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  Umlted  to  3  minutes. 


OOMMUNmr  SERVICES  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  [Mr.  Hnxl,  I  am  Introducing 
today  a  pnwosal.  entitled  "The  Com- 
munity Services  Act  of  1966,"  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  coordinate  programs  of  social 
and  health  services  at  the  community 
level. 

In  recent  years  Congress  has  enacted 
a  number  of  new  programs  to  help  com- 
munities provide  social  and  health  as- 
sistance to  those  In  need.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  these  are  administered  by  a 
variety  of  agencies  and  local  bodies  with 
varying  degrees  of  success  across  the 
coimtry.  Because  of  the  lack  of  coordi- 
nation among  the  different  programs, 
however,  it  appears  that  these  services 
are  developing  ounpletely  independently 
of  one  another,  thus  resulting  In  overlap, 
gaps  in  service,  and  Increasing  confu- 
sion for  the  people  who  are  seeking  help. 

The  Community  Services  Act  would  at- 
tack this  problem  by  providing  PMeral 
support  to  the  States  for  planning  and 
operating  comprehensive  community 
serWice  programs  and  centers,  drawing 
on  dtiien  participation  and  enlisting  the 
cooperation  of  volimtary  agencies  work- 
ing in  this  area.  "^Jie  community  service 
center  would  bring  together  all  the  serv- 
ices available  to  the  cltiseiu7  of  the  com- 
munity: public  welfare,  public  health, 
mental  health,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
and  other  related  social  services.  Com- 
munity service  programs  would  be  coor- 
dinated through  State  coordlnattng 
coaneOs   consisting   of    rfiiifwfuisUvej 


from  private>and  public  agendas  remcn-    ' 
sible  for  such  services. 

This  legislation  was  drafted  by  Elliot 
L.  Richardson,  presently  the  Ueuteoaat 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  has  low 
been  active  in  the  health  and  weU  ai« 
Add.  He  served  as  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislation  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
President  Elsenhower,  and  has  had  the 
responsibility  for  coordinating  health, 
education,  sjid  welfare  programs  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  for  the  past  3 
years. 

I  think  the  intent  of  this  proposal  is 
laudable  and  deserves  the  careful  study 
of  the  Congress.  I  would  hope  that  ef- 
forts in  this  area  would  lead  to  improved 
community  services  for  all  our  citizens. 

I  wish  to  have  printed  In  the  Rccms 
at  this  point,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  a 
summary  and  explanation  of  the  biQ, 
along  with  a  few  representative  letten 
of  the  more  than  400  which  Lieutenant 
Governor  Richardson  received  in  support 
of  this  attempt  to  meet  the  challenge  for 
coordinated  communis  services. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  tp- 
proprlately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  summary  and  explanation 
and  letters  will  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 

The  bill  (8.  3443)  to  offer  means  for 
coordinating  State  health  and  welfare 
servlces^at  the  community  level  by  pro- 
viding common  facilities  and  encourag- 
ing their  administration  as  elements  of 
a  comprehensive  whole,  introduced  by 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hill),  was  received,  read  twice  by  iti 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  oo 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  summary  and  explanation,  and 
letten,  presented  by  Mr.  Saltonstau, 
are  as  follows: 

SxnCMABT  AMB  BSPLAXATION  OF  T^  COHKU- 

wiTT  asaviCEs  Act  or  1066 

TRS    PSOBLKM 

Our  society  is  today  girding  Itself  for  u 
unixvcedented  attack  on  age-old  causes  of 
suffering  and  deprivation.  We  are  beginning 
to  forge  a  whole  new  anenal  of  weapons  lor 
the  conquest  of  educational,  emotional,  eco- 
nomic and  physical  handlciuM.  And  In  th* 
process  we  are  discovering  t|iat  the  most  m- 
rlous  barrtars  to  the  effective  use  cf  tbait 
weapons  are  barriers  of  communication,  or 
Jurisdictional  jealousy  and  of  steuctunl 
rigidity. 

The  needs  of  jt90jplt  are  seldom  adequately 
met  by  any  single  one  of  the  narrow  cate- 
gorical programs  through  which  help  has 
traditionally  been  channeled.  The  existing 
sources  of  help,  moreover,  are  too  numerow. 
too  scattered,  and  too  Isolated  from  eadt 
other.  Their  administration  tends  to  te 
both  cumbersome  and  Impersonal.  The  n- 
suit  Is  greatly  to  Impair  the  effectlveneM  u 
well  as  the  efficiency  with  which  we  are  abis 
to  bring  to  bear  on  hiiman  needs  our  avail- 
able reeourcee  of  fimds  and  manpower. 

In  an  effort  to  overcome  theee  deflctendas. 
many  of  our  eetebllshed  agenclee  are  eip«t- 
mentlng  with  community-based  progrsnt 
offering  a  broad  spectrum  of  services.  Ooa- 
munlty-centered  mental  health  programi, 
neighborhood  eervlce  centers  for  the  poor 
and  the  aged,  community  service  cent«n 
for  welfare  recipients,  and  networks  ai  con- 
muntty  health  swrloes  are  all  at  varloas 
stages  of  development  of  consideration. 

But  these  devrtopmente  jbe  only  a  V**^ 
Ip  evelvlag  Independently  « 
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ths  rest,  yet  all  are  converging  on  the 
gttaat  population.  The  Inevlf^ile  result  wlU 
be  overlap,  discontinuity. 
IB  consequence — dlsapp<^tn^t  of  the  very 
«q>ectetloQ8  to  which  they  I  gave  tlse.  m- 
jlasd  of  oommunlty  mental  health  centers, 
oommunlty  wtifare  centers,  4nd  oommunlty 
pobllo  health  centers  compet^ig  side  by  side 
for  scarce  dollars  and  scarce^j  personnel,  we 
Med  comprehensive  centes^  coordinate 
pmgituns,  and  a  planning  prMess  capable  oi 
focusing  on  the  total  needs  of! the  Individual 
jnd  the  family.  ' 

FTTSPOSS    OP    THX   UcT 

The  development    of    better 
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community 
a  concerted 
Inatlon  and 
This  Is  a  task 
dee,  pub- 
ether.    But 
for  nattcnal 
to  creating 
tent  should 
y   enooturaglng 
programs  Into 

id  of  1966  IS 

thUdlree- 

Federal 

and  oper- 

servlcepro- 

dtlaen  par- 

ktkm  of 

and 

lental  basis 

and  In  a 

could,  while 

{people,   build 

prttfesslons" 

of  our  total 


as  Act  axe 

facility  or 
In  which 
ity  services  to 
lunlty  service 


iU( 


Mrvioes  must  be  aocompanl4 
iffort  to  stimulate  better 
oommunlcstlon  among  them.j 
primarily  for  state  and  U 
He  and  voluntary,  working 
there  is  also  an  xu-gent  ni 
iMdershlp.    Having  oontrlbi 
Uie  problem,  the  Federal  go^ 
now   Bsalst    in    solving    It 
means  of  welding  categoric 
a  more  unified  whole. 

The  Commimlty  Services 
dHlgned  to  stimulate 
tloo.    It  would  do  so  by  pi 
support  to  the  Stetee  for  pi 
sting  comprehensive  ocmmt 
grsms  and  centers,  drawing 
tic^Uon  and  fmllstlng  the 
voluntary    agencies.    Such 
osoters,  launched  on  an 
In  many  kinds  of  commi 
Tsilety  of  govemmentcu  eel 
providing  better  services 
bridges  between   the   "hel] 
sad  reduce  the  fragmenteth 
tssponse  to  hiunan  needs. 

UKWIMBUitn 

Basic  to  the  Oommtmlty 
stveral  key  definitions: 

"Community  Service  CJen.^ 
tdjacent  or  neighboring  fac 
are  brought  together  comm 
people  living  within  a 
area. 

"Community     Servlcee' 
services,  public  health 
HrviceB,   vocational    rehabllli 
and  other  related  social 

"Community  Service  Area' 
cal  area  within  which,  in  thj 
tsctors  as  population  dlstrtl 
BMntal  boundarlea,  tranqxx 
tUity,  and  Incidence  of  heal' 
social  service  needs,  comm 
be  eflBclently  provided  and 

"Stete  Coordinating  Oou^ 

sted  for  the  purpose  of  the  , , , 

snd  coordinated  admlnlstratMn  of  commu 
Blty  services  which  U  rtipnm  ibtetlve  of  prl 
«te  agencies  providing  such  servleee  and  of 
•sch  of  the  stete  agendee   ifspondble  for 
«ch  service  and  which  Is  itpported  by 
«*ff  adequate   to   assure  tiJt   it   can   ef- 
^o^y  fulllU  ite  i^annlng  aiMl  oooctllnating 

"Community  Service  Pro  {rams"— means 
•cavitlM  eesenual  to  the  cocidlnated  plan- 
»"»«.  admiiustratlon,  and  jmi^ltUm  of  oom- 
»ualty  servlcee  within  a  cooiaunlty  service 
sm  making  such  servloee  dei  o  ente  of  a  oom- 
pwhenaive  and  integrated  wliole. 
J'Pigible  Program  Ooste'- -means  (A) 
•»«head  and  administrative  Mate,  Indudlng 
intal  coete,  which  are  neceaikry  for  a  oom- 
WiWty  service  program  and  (B)  ooste  of 
■"'icee.  such  ss  refenal.  ccimselllng.  and 
■Hhostic  services  which  seiie  the  guieral 
jwpoee  of  thu  Act  and  whlclijwere  not  pre- 
"Ously  provided  wlttUn  the  o  mmunltr 
itearea.  ^^ 


ibUc  welfare 
[mental  health 
^tion   services, 

geographl- 

llght  of  such 

itlon,  govem- 
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services  can 
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Joint  planning 


Title  I  of  the  Act  authorlaes  appropriations 
of  aa.TSO.OOO  to  enable  grante  of  up  to  $60,000 
to  be  made  to  the  Statea  to  assist  m  pi»^n«ii>g 
for  the  development  of  community  service 
programs  and  centers. 

The  grante  are  to  be  made  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  and  directly  to  the  Stete  Coordi- 
nating Coimdls  which  are  to  be  established 
to  srtminlstw  the  program. 

PSOOBAM  GSAina 

Title  n  of  the  Act  authorlsee  appropria- 
tions of  $40,000,000  for  fiscal  1967,  $80,000,000 
for  fiscal  1968,  and  $80,000,000  for  flKxl  1969 
to  be  allotted  to  the  Stetee  on  the  basis  of 
population,  extent  of  need  for  oorrununlty 
service  programs  and  flnandal  need  of  the 
Stete.  Orante  wlU  be  made  to  meet  75%  of 
the  administrative  and  overhead  coste  of 
community  service  programs  and  78%  tf  new 
services  such  as  Joint  diagnostic  and  referral 
services  which  stem  from  the  development  of 
a  program  and  were  not  {nevlously  available 
within  the  oommunlty  eervloe  area. 

Bach  participating  Stete  would  develop  a 
stete  plan  setting  forth  the  development  of 
a  stetewlde  system  of  ctmununlty  service  pro- 
grams based  upon  a  survey  of  needs  and  re- 
Bourcee  and  Including  a  acbedule  for  imple- 
mentetlon. 

Orante  for  programs  to  the  Stete  Coordi- 
nating CoxmcU  would  be  made  upon  certifi- 
cation by  the  CoxmcU  that  the  program  meete 
the  standards  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  approved 
stete  plan.  Certlfioatltm  will  assure  that 
programs  will  be  administered  and  services 
reiulered  aa  elemente  of  a  comprehensive  and 
Integrated  whole.  Provision  must  be  made 
for  Interagency  cooperative  and  contractual 
arrangemente  toward  this  end. 

coNBTaucnoir  obamts 

Under  Title  HI  of  the  Act  appropriations 
of  $60,000,000  for  fiscal  1967,  $76,000,000  for 
fiscal  1968,  and  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  1969  are 
authorized  to  assist  In  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  conununlty  service  centers.  A  con- 
struction project  would  be  eligible  for  such 
support  only  If  conslstoit  with  a  stete  plan 
approved  under  Title  II. 

The  Federal  share  for  ccmstructlon  of  oom- 
munlty service  centers  woxild  range  from 
one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost,  the  pro- 
portion to  be  determined  by  the  Stete  Co- 
ordinating Council.  This  would  provide  the 
Stete  with  considerable  flezibUity  In  the  aUo- 
catlon  of  ite  Stete  aUotment  to  assure  the 
meet  effective  dlstrtbutton  of  the  available 
reeouroes. 

Regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would  pre- 
scribe the  specific  kinds  of  services  required 
to  be  provided  by  a  community  eervlce  cen- 
ter. 

onm  FBovxsioMS 

Other  provlsloxu  of  Tttlss  H  and  III  are 
similar  to  those  contained  In  other  cod^ni- 
rable  Federal  grant-ln-atd  programs  such  as 
the  Commimity  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
of  1963  and  the  Mental  Betardation  Fadll- 
tlee  and  Commimlty  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  Amendmente  of  1966. 

Title  IV  contains  the  definitions  set  forth 
alx>ve  together  with  other  general  provisions 
governing  the  administration  of  both  grant 
tttlsa.  « 

Tbx  Foan  FoowDATioir, 
New  York,  S.Y..  ManOi  It,  196$. 
Hon.  iLuorr  L.  BjcHABoaoK. 
Lieutenant  Oovemor,  The  CommontDeatth  of 
Jfossseftiisetts,  Stetehouae,  Boeton.  Mau. 
DBAS  Mb.  KiCTfASPSOw;  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  aSrd  and  the  draft  of  leg- 
islation of  the  Oommunlty  Serrice  Oe&ters 
Act  of  1966. 


Z  read  the  document  wltb  Intarast  and 
found  it  to  be  an  imaginative  and  thooglittal 
oontrtbutfton.  A  better  coordination  of  state 
health  and  welfare  eendoea  Is  a  wocHiy  ab}eo- 
tlve  Indeed,  and  hopefully,  this  taxation 
WlU  cause  the  problem  to  gain  needed  reoog- 
nltioau 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mabbkaix  A.  RoBonoii. 

Stats  ofMaoi^ 
DBPAsncDfT  or  Health  ams  WSiiaBa. 

Augutta.  Maine.  Mareh  it.  19M. 

Bon.  BlXIOTT  L.  RiCBAKOaON, 

Lieutenant  Governor.  ExeeuUve  Department. 
Statehouae.  Boeton.  Man. 

Dkab  LmiTBNAifT  GovBuroa:  As  I  am  sure 
you  know,  there  are  appearing  many  apres- 
slons  of  interest  In  the  problem  of  bringing 
together  the  great  variety  of  health  and 
routed  activities  within  the  geographic  areas 
which  are  being  served,  with  the  ezpectattoo 
that  such  a  process  might  be  eopeeted  to  re- 
sult In  better  sarvloes,  more  Intepated  aarv- 
ices,  and  aervlces  more  readUy  available  to 
the  pec^e  needing  them. 

The  propoeed  Oommunlty  Service  Centers 
Act  would  approadl  tills  problem  quite  di- 
rectly and  make  provisions  for  solving  many 
of  the  problems  which  are  associated  wltb 
this  procees  of  Intsgratkm.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  purpoeea  ot  thU  act  are  highly  de- 
sirable and  the  provlalons  of  the  act  are  suf- 
fidently  broad  In  scope  to  give  a  consldsrable 
degree  of  assurance  that  the  purpoeea  of  the 
act  can  be  met.  I  have  no  real  oommente  or 
suggesUoDs  to  make  on  the  details  of  the 
act. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dbabt  Rnnm,  MD., 

Commissioner. 

Uwrntp  Um  Woaxos  or  Sfipft 

WkLrSBB  AMD  BRnxiCXMTFDm. 

WaaMngtem.  DjO..  ManOi  14.  IHt. 

BOn.  ftxiOT  L.  RiOBAUwow. 
Lieutenant  Oooernor. 
Commonwealth  of  Maeeaettuaette, 

Sxeoutive  Department, 
State  House, 
Boeton,  Jfost. 

DxAB  Sn:  This  wUl  acknowledge  your  lat- 
ter of  February  38,  1906  with  snrloeed  mate- 
rials pertaining  to  the  Community  Senrlosa 
Act  of  1966. 

Segmented  health  and  weUare  servleea. 
with  categorical  coverage,  have  charactarlaed 
public  programs  since  the  passage  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  ont  thirty  years  ago.  Poll- 
tics  being  what  It  Is.  the  art  of  the  possible. 
It  is  quite  unllksly  that  any  other  ^ipraaoh 
would  have  worked  In  that  period,  m  the 
procees.  it  was  inevlteble  that  the  banlecs 
you  refw  to  ^<vmiw«ii»iv^t1<Tn.  Jurladletlonal 
Jealousy,  and  structural  rigidity)  would  arise 
and  eerve  to.bar  the  effective  use  of  much 
ot  what  we  know  to  be  effective  tools  In 
getting  at  the  health  and  welfare  needs  of  so 
many  of  our  dtlaens. 

Tlie  eoocepto  developed  In  your  summary 
and  In  the  prc^xieed  Oommunlty  Oanters  Aet 
of  1906  are  paitlcularly  timely  In  view  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendmente  enacted  Into  law 
this- past  year. 

There  Is  also  a  greater  awareness,  within 
Ooogrsss  and  among  many  Informed  dtlsena. 
of  the  need  for  bringing  some  order  oat  of 
the  chaoe  that  has  Charaetertaed  so  much 
of  the  pleee-meal  legislative  measures  of  the 
past  decade.  Whether  such  Isgjrtatlnn  can 
develop  the  support  needed  (not  only  wtthln 
Ooogrsss  but  wltliln  the  stete  and  local  areas 
where  such  serrloes  might  be  expected  to 
fill  a  great  nesd)  Is  another  qusstlon.  Osr- 
talnly.  It  Is  worth  a  try. 
Blnoarrty  yoon. 

t  B.  POKLMAirW. 
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W»aMngUm.DXf^ManK22.tH9. 
Mr.  BixnT  Z..  RicHAiaaoir, 
tAauttnant  Oovemor,  • 
MxeeuttM  Department, 
State  House, 
Boetom,  Meet. 

Drntm  MLUat:  JoMph  P.  Andanon  who  li 
■neutlTe  DIractor  of  our  AaaooUtlon  r«cent- 
ly  Mnt  DM  •  copy  o(  a  draft  for  ccmmunlty 
■errloe  fulUtlM. 

It  la  oimoua  to  ma  tb»t  aoina  sort  of  a 
eoorrtlnatlng  derloc  la  nMded  for  bringing 
togetlMr  tha  wide  rmnge  of  oomprehenalTe 
MiTloa  propoaalB  that  have  been  made  In  the 
arwtf  of  public  health,  mental  health,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  and  public  welfare. 

Z  am  not  nire  that  houatng  these  progranu 
under  one  roof  la  neceaaarlly  going  to  pro- 
duce anything  elae  other  than  joint  lunialng, 
which  has  Important  raluea.  I  would  sua- 
pect  that  the  key  Inatrument  for  seeing  the 
person  as  a  whole  could  be  the  state  ooordl- 
nattng  council  and  the  staff  attached  to  It. 

Without  prestimlng  to  speak  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers,  I  new- 
theless  think  It  is  possible  for  me  to  say 
that  your  plan  Is  Innoratlve  and  deserves 
serious  consideration  and  dlacusalon  and 
would  hope  that  It  wUl  be  Introduced  In 
taglslattve  form. 

Sincerely  yours,  

RODomi  T.  DAirsnin,  AOBW, 

Direotor. 


B  Bosnm  Rn  Oaoss, 

ilprfl  4. 1999. 
Bbn.  BuJor  L.  RacBAnaoif, 
Ueutenmfit  Oceemor.  The  Commonwealth  of 
MaaaaehuaettM.  Statehouae,  Boaton;iMaaa. 

Diss  LisinvNAMT  Qovsbnob  RicHAspeoK: 
Tou  were  quite  right — ^I  waa  very  muih  In- 
terested In  the  draft  of  the  "Oomitfunlty 
Servlee  Oanters  Aot  of  1960."  The  experience 
you  have  had  with  effective  centralisation  of 
united  appeals  and  my  comparable  experience 
In  Red  Croes  efforts  to  d^iart  from  "tradl- 
tlonallam"  whan  change  dictates  that  better 
ssrvlce  to  mors  people  requlree  better,  busi- 
ness seems  to  be  directly  related  tp  the 
problem. 

I  am  equally  concerned  that  what  I  have 
termed  "human  renewal"  Is  not  keeping  pace 
with  "physical  renewal"  of  our  nation.  I  am 
sure  that  we  are  agreed  that  "whether  we  like 
It  or  not,"  both  the  affluent  and  depressed 
societies  live  regionally,  rather  than  In  neigh- 
borhoods, home  towns,  counties,  or  even 
states.  An  added  validity  to  the  approach  of 
this  Act  would  seem  to  be  the  obvious  success 
of  subai1»an  shopping  centers.  If,  for  profft. 
these  have  proren  to  be  effective,  it  would  be 
equally  logloal  to  believe  that  for  people  thsy 
ocmid  be  produetlve. 

In  ^tte  of  the  fact  that  hUtcay  seems  to 
prove  that  you  cannot  "legtsUte  attttudes," 
legislation  that  gives  leadership  would  seem 
to  be  th».oiUy  alternative  to  assure  progress. 
Our  ooocdmated  efforts  to  master  science  afld 
manage  the  universe  have  obviously  met  a 
need.  Zt  would  seem  that  some  comparable 
•ffiort  Is  now  In  order  if  we  are  to  manage  our- 
selves. The  principles  of  this  Act  would  seem 
to  be  at  least  a  constructive  stap  in  the  right 
direction.  Tliare  are  a  few  modest  examples 
of  otirrent  Sad  cross  efforts  in  Greater  Boe- 
too,  both  In  organisation  and  tn  physical 
taellltlas.  that  ars  being  asplorsd  that  have 
•onatblag  at  ttia  aama  objaottve— underlyUig 
community  Interests. 

Zt  on  any  occasion  Z  can  bs  ot  ssslstsnoe  In 
davaloplng  or  fostering  such  an  Idea,  Z  hope 
you  will  aooord  ma  that  prlvUege.  I  i4>pre- 
elata  the  opportunity  that  yoii  have  given  me 
to  phllosophlae  a  Uttls.  and  trust  that  in 
soma  oaall  measure  you  may  flad  my  oliaai 
vatlooa  heipfuL 

ainoerely  youn. 

O.ZjdWHjbuc 


ComcoitwsALTH  ov  PsmnTivaMia. 

DBrABTKKMT  OF  H>ai.TH. 

BarrUburg,  March  21, 1999. 
Hon.  Klliot  "U.  'Bacauataon, 
Lieutenant  Qovemor  of  Maaaachuaetta, 
Executive  Department, 
State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dbui  Oovbmob  BiCBAaMoiT:  I  have  re- 
viewed the  draft  of  legislation  for  a  proposed 
Community  Service  Centers  Aot.  This  la  of 
partlcxilar  Intereet  to  me  at  thla  time  as  we 
are  attempting  to  establish  this  type  of 
faculty  In  aoutbweetem  Pennsylvania  by 
using  i^>palachla  Act  fluids  as  the  major 
source  of  monies  to  construct  such  a  unit. 
This  concept  In  Pennaylvanla  state  govern- 
ment evolved  from  a  aeries  of  meetings  be- 
tween the  Pennsylvania  Departments  of 
Health  and  PubUc  Welfare  during  the  past 
couple  of  years. 

Although  we  are  experiencing  some  dif- 
ficulty clarifying  aome  imforeaeen  legal  and 
other  compllcationa.  it  la  beUeved  these  will 
be  reeolved  soon  so  that  our  demonstration 
unit  project  can  be  a  reality.  Comprehensive 
centers  with  coordinated  health,  welfare,  re- 
habilitation and  all  other  programs  eesentlal 
for  the  provision  of  total  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  family  should  be  explored 
as  a  means  of  making  the  moet  efficient  and 
effective  use  of  available  resources. 

I  certainly  would  encourage  the  develop- 
ment at  the  propoeed  Community  Service 
Centera  Act  of  1946  on  a  demonatratlon  basia. 
I  commend  you  for  your  vlalonary  i^proach 
to  an  administrative  problem  that  needs 
resolution. 

It  was  indeed  a  privilege  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  review  the  material  and  I  greatly 
I4>preclate  Its  referral  to  me.  If  I  can  be  of 
further  assistance  to  you  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  concept,  plesse  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  L.  WiLBAK,  Jr.. 

Stats  or  At  >«ir«. 

DspaamsMT  or  Hsalth  and  Wkltasx, 

Juneau,  April  11, 1999. 
Hon.  EixiOT  U  RiCBABoeoM, 
Lieutenant  Governor  the  State  of  Masaaehu- 
setta,  Statehouse,  Boston,  Mass. 

DBAS  OovxsMOB  RxcHABsaoM:  Thank  you 
for  sending  me  the  summary  and  explanaticHi 
of  the  Oommunlty  Service  Centera  Act  of 
1966  with  youi  letter  of  February  33,  1966. 
The  provlaiona  of  thla  Act  are  of  intereet  to  ua 
in  Alaska.  One  of  our  continuing  problems 
la  that  the  large  area  of  this  State  makes  co- 
ordination and  communication  difficult,  and 
we  are  thus  Intereeted  in  any  plan  which 
Will  assist  us  in  unifying  servloea. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  would  be 
of  definite  benefit  to  our  people,  and  we  shall 
follow  through  with  appropriate  efforts  to 
assist  in  reallBlng  the  goals  of  this  Act. 

Again,  I  l^>pIeclate  your  Interest  and  I 
shall  welcome  any  further  comments  from 
you. 

Very  truly  youra, 

TBOMAS  B.  BCoOowAir,  MJ>..  Dr.  P.H., 

Director, 


REQUIREMENT  OF  SAFBTT  LATCHES 
ON  MBDICXNE  CABINETS  IN- 
STALLED IN  FEDERALLY  ASSIST- 
ED HOUSINO 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce, 
for  impropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  re- 
quire that  medicine  cabinets  used  in  fed- 
erally assisted  housing  be  equipped  with 
latches  designed  to  prevent  young  chll- 
droi  from  gaining  access  to  the  contents 
of  such  cabinets. 

In  1964.  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
the  Depcurtment  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  figures,  there  were 
liijaat  rqnrted  cases  tA  accidental  poi- 


sonings among  children  under  5  yean  ot 
age  in  this  country.  Of  these,  388  casei 
resulted  in  death. 

The  New  Jersey  Pharmaceutical  Aa»> 
elation  recently  observed  that  this  year 
there  may  be  500,000  such  cases  In  the 
Nation,  and  50.000  in  my  State  of  N^ 
Jersey  alone. 

In  1959,  more  children  were  victims  of 
accidental  poisoning  than  of  dlptheii^ 
scarlet  fever,  hepatitis  and  polio  com- 
bined. 

The  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Phar- 
maceutical Association  has  been  quoted 
as  saying: 

Some  drug  poisoning  la  a  result  of  mis. 
taken  overdosing.  But  a  great  deal  of  it  U 
like  any  other  household  poisoning— ths 
child  sGnpIy  swallowB  aomething  he  bas 
found. 

Other  Senators  have  introduced  bOb 
to  require  safety  caps  on  medicine  bot- 
tles so  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  chil- 
dren to  (^Ten  them.  This  would  initeed 
be  worthwhile. 

But  pharmacists  recommend  that  we 
take  the  further  step  of  requiring  an 
medicine  be  k^t  in  a  locked  closet  out  of 
children's  reach.  Most  homes  do  not 
have  such  cabinets,  although  at  least 
five  companies  manufacture  them  under 
a  Government-owned  patent  which  Is 
available  to  all  who  want  to  use  it. 

There  are  two  types  of  devices  cur- 
rently available — one  for  a  sliding  door 
cabinet  and  one  for  a  swing  door  cabinet. 
Both  were  developed  from  a  prototype 
invented  by  Dr.  Elbert  L.  Chapman,  a  re- 
tired chief  of  the  Public  Health  Servloe'i 
Division  of  Accident  Control,  who  turned 
the  patent  over  to  the  Oovemment. 

For  the  swing  door  cabinet,  there  Is  a 
three-button  device  with  the  buttons 
spaced  far  enough  apart  so  they  can  tae 
controlled  only  by  an  adult  hand.  Tw 
the  sliding  door  cabinet,  there  is  a  knob 
device  with  finger  tabs  on  either  side 
which  must  be  squeezed  together  while 
the  Icnob  is  pushed  in  and  revolved. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
amends  eight  different  laws  and  a]n>liei 
the  same  standard  to  famUy  housing  con- 
structed by  the  Depaiianent  of  Defense. 
The  agencies  which  administer  these  pro- 
grams already  have  adopted  various 
standards  which  mtist  be  met  but  none 
of  them  deal  with  safety  latches  on 
medicine  cabinets. 

In  (M*der  to  obtain  a  uniform  standard 
for  all  of  the  programs,  I  felt  this  legis- 
lation should  be  submitted  to  Congreai 
in  the  form  of  legislation  because  Con- 
gress has  a  broader  responsibility  than 
any  individual  agency. 

"Hie  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3444)  to  require  that 
medicine  cabinets  used  in  federally  as- 
sisted houiring  be  equipped  with  latches 
designed  to  prevent  young  children  from 
gaining  access  to  the  contents  of  sueb 
cabinets  introduced  by  Mr.  Casi,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF  1M6 
Mr.   BCAQNUSON.    Mr.   President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  • 
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certain 

nlted  States. 

y  of  us  who 


UQ  to  consolidate  and 
of  the  shipping  laws  of  the 

For  a  number  of  years  n  ii 
are  interested  in  promoting  the  future 
of  our  American  merchant  marine  have 
been  conscious  of  the  need  to  organize 
rationally  and  reenact  thp,  multitude  of 
statutes  affecting  the  jCTJS.  shipping 
and  maritime  programsj  During  the 
last  session,  the  Senate  adopted  a 
resolution  authorizing  funds  to  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee: for  a  compila- 
tion and  revision  of  the  maritime  statutes. 
The  Commerce  Committee,  under  this 
authorization,  contracted  rtrlth  a  private 
consultant  to  prepare  the  ihitial  draft  of 
the  revision.  Tills  work  was  accom- 
plished and  made  availabDe  to  the  com- 
mittee on  December  of  lut  year.  The 
draft  was  printed,  after  careful  review  l^ 
the  committee  staff,  and  [distributed  on 
February  1  of  this  year.  N^erous  com- 
ments have  been  received'  by  the  com- 
mittee from  all  segments  or  the  merchant 
marine  and  from  all  ageiides  that  have 
an  interest  and  responsfi^ility  for  our 
merchant  marine  policy,  i  On  the  basis 
of  these  comments,  legislAtion  h£is  been 
prepared  and  the  bill  th^  I  introduce 
today  reflects  this  splendid  work  that  has 
been  accomplished. 

Iifany  substantive  changes  are  needed 
to  promote  an  effective  me^ihant  marine ; 
however,  the  committee  Will  await  the 
decision  of  the  administration  as  to  what 
direction  these  changes  nilght  take.  In 
the  meantime,  it  wouldTibe  extremely 
helpful  if  this  legislation,  which  reor- 
ganizes and  reenacts  all  of  our  merchant 
marine  statutes,  can  be  exacted  so  any 
citizen  interested  in  the  m^^chant  marine 
can  have  available  a  comprehensive  and 
understandable  body  of  unified  law.  The 
committee  has  followed  the  policy  that 
no  amendment  to  the  supstantive  law 
should  be  made  unless  required  by  recent 
organizational  changes  qt  similar  re- 
quirements. 

It  is  my  hope  that  hearings  can  be 
held  on  this  bill  and  faVprable  action 


taken  m  the  future  to  . 
the  House  of  Representati 
carefully  the  proposal 
of  this  Congress. 
The  ACTING  PRESID: 


tmit  time  for 
to  consider 
ire  the  close 


P*JT 


pro  tem- 


pore.   The  bill  will  be  rei^ived  and  ap- 
propriately referred.  i : 

The  bill  (S.  3446)  to  consolidate  and 
reenact  certain  of  the  shipping  laws  of 
the  umted  States,  andMr  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Magntjson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its. title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  qn  Commerce. 


GRANTS  AND  SCHOLA)E>SHIPS  FOR 
COLLEGIATE  EDUCAltON  IN  THE 
WELD  OF  NURSING    \\ 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  Mr.  ttesident,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  a  5-year  pro«am  of  grants 
and  scholarships  for  coUegi|ate  education 
In  the  field  of  nursing.       j , 

The  bill  provides  for  a  sj-iyear  grant  in 
Md  program  for  the  costs!  of  instruction 
of  collegiate  schools  of  hursing;  a  2- 
y^  program  to  aid  in  m<  ^ting  the  cost 
of  planning  new.  expande  1  or  improved 
^Ojjrams  of  collegiate  nur|mg  education. 
Jhcluding  a  survey  of  consteuction  needs; 


and  a  5-year  program  to  provide 
scholarships. 

This  ts  a  modest  bill.  IMs  bill  is  based 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  American 
Nurses'  Association,  and  covers  only  the 
question  of  collegiate  training  of  profes- 
sional nurses.  The  Congress  considered 
and  passed  comprehensive  medical  legis- 
lation last  year.  The  provisions  that  are 
in  tills  bill,  however,  were  omitted  in  that 
legislation.  Ironically,  the  laws  passed 
last  year  make  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion even  greater.  With  the  new  Medi- 
care law  going  into  effect,  the  critical 
necessity  for  having  additional  nurses 
becomes  even  more  critical.  As  the  need 
for  more  doctors  increases,  the  ixeed  for 
more  trained  nurses  also  increases.  One 
finds  nurses  doing  today  many  things 
that  doctors  have  done  in  years  past. 

This  is  a  modest  bill,  but  my  concern 
is  great.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
my  concern,  but  basically,  they  can  be 
reduced  to  two:  natiMial  interest,  and 
concern  for  affected  individuals.  It  is 
in  the  national  interest  to  have  an  ex- 
panding health  program,  not  a  contract- 
ing one,  and  not  a  static  one.  Evidence 
of  why  it  is  in  the  national  interest  is 
easy  to  document. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  highlights  one 
reason  why  an  expanding  health  pro- 
gram is  in  the  national  interest.  We  are 
involved  in  a  bitter  and  protracted  strug- 
gle, the  results  of  which  will  have  world- 
wide and  historical  ramifications.  The 
war  is  also  producing  many  immediate 
effects  in  this  country.  The  operation  of 
our  Selective  Service  System  gives 
graphic  evidence  of  a  national  health 
problem.  The  state  of  an  Individual's 
health  is  intimately  connected  with  our 
national  defense  posture  as  expressed 
through  the  Selective  Service  System. 
Since  1948,  nearly  25  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  Selective  Service  registrants 
have  been  foimd  to  be  not  qualified  for 
medical  reasons  to  serve  in  the  defense 
of  the  Nation.  A  review  of  the  medical 
causes  of  these  millions  of  disqualifica- 
tions leads  to  the  inescapable  conclusion 
that  a  high  percentage  of  the  diseases  or 
defects  were  avoidable  or  are  correctable. 
This  represents  a  serious  and  unneces- 
sary drain  on  our  national  defense  man- 
power, as  well  as  a  dilution  or  total  waste 
of  our  youth's  ability  to  contribute  to 
normal  peacetime  progress.  The  raw 
materials  of  industry  which  we  so  care- 
fully try  to  conserve  are  not  as  impor- 
tant as  our  youth.  The  increasing  mili- 
tary commitment  is  inconsistent  with 
any  slackening  of  efforts  to  our  Nation's 
health  programs. 

There  are  over  18  million  people  65 
years  or  older  in  the  Nation.  By  1980, 
this  number  will  increase  by  one-third. 
The  aged  havejwo  and  one-half  times 
the  number  of  restricted  activities  days 
resulting  from  health  conditions  as  do 
people  imder  65.  People  over  65  are  hos- 
pitalized nearly  twice  as  often  as  younger 
people.  The  aged  stay  ne^ly  three  times 
as  many  days  in  the  hospital  as  do 
younger  people.  Older  people  are  twice 
as  likely  to  have  chronic  conditions  as 
younger  people. 

These  statistical  summaries  tend  to 
sound  coldly  abstract,  but  the  problem  is 
not  abstract.    The  people  who  are  and 


will  be  experiencing  restricted  aotiTttr 
and  will  by  lying  in  the  hospital  beds  in 
1970  or  1980  are  alive  today.  The:r 
rightly  demand  that  full  attention  b^ 
given  to  and  adequate  financing  be  pro- 
vided for  an  expanding  national  healtti 
program. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  age  Q>ectrum 
are  the  very  young.  Were  he  capable  of 
understanding,  the  newborn  child  could 
see  evidence  of  a  health  problem.  Tm 
countries  in  the  world  have  a  lower  in- 
fant death  rate.  Several  countries  in 
the  world  have  a  longer  life  expectancy. 
From  another  perspective,  which  is  too 
often  overlooked,  in  1963,  the  fetal  death 
ratio  for  the  nonwhite  population  was 
twice  that  of  the  white  peculation;  the 
Infant  mortality  rate  was  twice  as  great; 
and  the  maternal  mortality  rate  for  the 
nonwhite  population  was  4  times  that 
of  the  white  population.  The  life  ex- 
pectancy of  the  white  population  is  7 
years  longer  than  that  of  the  ncmwhite 
population.  From  either  a  short-term 
or  long-term  economic  point  of  view,  it 
does  not  pay  to  restrict  the  natiorml 
health  program.  From  a  humane  point 
of  view,  no  Justification  exists  for  any- 
thing but  an  expanding  program. 

It  is  both  a  refreshing  and  a  hopeful 
sign  to  hear  of  action  toward  national 
beautlfication.  In  many  aspects,  these 
programs  ^volve  a  restoration  or  pro- 
tection of.  our  rural  naturall  beauty. 
Such  pr^rams  should  be  supported  and 
encoura^d.  The  beauty  of  s<»ne  of 
these  rvral  areas,  however,  should  not 
obscurd  the  fact  tiiat  these  beautiful 
areas  have  unique  medical  problems.  I 
do  not  necessarily  limit  the  application 
of  this  statement  to  areas  of  rural  pov- 
erty. T^  cities  are  receiving  needed 
attentl^np^oday.  They  need  even  more 
attention,  but  rural  areas  must  not  be 
forgotten.  Thirty  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation resides  in  rural  areas,  according 
to  the  1960  census.  Studies  show  that 
maternity  and  newborn  child  care  is  at 
a  disadvantage  in  smsLUw  communities, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  A  1963  report 
indicated  that  the  infant  mortality  rates 
during  the  postneonatal  and  preschool 
periods  are  50  percent  higher  in  non- 
metropolitan  coimties  than  in  metro- 
politan counties.  Children  in  isolated 
counties  receive  up  to  one-third  less 
medical  care  than  those  near  cities.  The 
accident  death  rate  in  agriculture  Is 
third  highest  of  all  of  the  major  Indus- 
tries. The  farm  population  includes 
many  older  persons.  A  slackenmg  of  our 
national  health  program  would  be  detri- 
mental in  two  ways:  First,  it  would  pre- 
vent effective  action  which  would  help 
alleviate  existing  rural  health  problems; 
and  secondly.  It  would  deny  to  rural  areas 
the  opportunity  to  develop  new  ap- 
proaches and  programs.'^ 

A  part  of  the  rural  problem  consists 
of  the  uneven  distribution  of  competent 
medical  facilities  and  services,  but  the 
problem  of  the  distribution  of  medical  fa- 
cilities and  services  is  broader  than  that. 
It  is  a  rural  problem,  an  urbap  problem, 
a  counts^wide,  and  even  a  statewide  prob- 
lem. "The  distribution  of  medical  serv- 
ices across  the  Nation  is  Very  uneven. 
The  total  physician-patient  ratio  per 
100.000  population  varies  between  the 
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J  from  73  to  207.    The  total  dentlst- 

iKilNilation  ntlo  per  100.000  populatloD 
between  tbe  States  varies  from  23  to  79. 
Tbe  niine-populatkm  ratio  per  100.000 
population  yaries  between  the  State* 
from  120  to  502.  Shortages  in  a  limited 
locality  might  even  be  worse.  There  is 
still  an  occasional  story  of  an  isolated 
community  that  has  no  doctor  at  aU. 
Some  ot  the  causes  of  this  problem  obvi- 
ousty  go  beyond  remedies  available 
through  Federal  action,  but  any  reduc- 
tion in  effort  would  only  compound  exist- 
ing i»t)ldems. 

Part  of  the  reason  tor  the  "n^gufii  dis- 
tribution of  faeiUtles  lies  in  the  shortage 
of  existing  facilities  and  personnel.    The 
American  Medical  Association  has  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  that  20  percent  of 
the  pocttions  for  professional  nurses  in 
hoqjltals  in  the  United  States  are  now 
vacant;  that  1  out  of  10  nursing  homes 
has  no  full-time  professional  or  practical 
nurses:  that  7  out  of  8  of  the  13,000  fa- 
cilities offering  "personal  care"  or  "resi- 
dential care"  have  no  nursing  staff:  that 
the  States  have  repeated  a  need  for  133,- 
000  more  general  ho4>ltal  beds  and  for 
632.000  long-term  beds;  that  the  cost  of 
modernizing  and  expanding  exii^ing  hos- 
pitals is  estimated  at  $3.6  billion;  and 
that  there  will  need  to  be  a  50-percent 
expansion  in  the  number  of  physicians 
in  training  and  a  100-percent  expansion 
in  dental  school  enrollments  by  1975 
merdy  to  keep  pace  with  the  population 
growth.    The  problon  is  not  solely  one 
of  money.    It  takes  at  least  1 V^  years  to 
construct  a  new  hospital  and  9  years 
to  train  a  physician. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  850,000 
professicHial  nuroes  will  be  needed  by  1970 
to  provide  services  that  are  safe,  thera- 
peutically effective,  and  efficient.  While 
that  is  the  need,  the  feasible  goal  is  esti- 
mated to  be  680.000  nurses.  To  meet 
even  this  goal,  schools  of  nursing  must 
produce  a  75-peroent  increase  over  the 
1961  graduation  total.  This  is  an  enor- 
mous burden  for  the  schools.  Of  the 
nurses  engaged  in  teaching.  35  percent 
lack  an  academic  degree  and  of  those  en- 
gaged in  public  health  services,  66  per- 
cent lack  a  degree.  In  1962,  only  about 
10  percent  of  all  employed  professional 
nurses  held  college  degrees.  The  need 
for  increased  numbers  of  professional 
nursing  schools  is  obvious.  There  is  a 
need  for  30  new  baccalaureate  programs. 
.  llie  needs  for  additional  practical  nurses, 
and  aids  are  also  great.  Having  ccxnpe- 
tent  peoide  available  to  train  them  will 

constitute  an  additional  strain  <Hi  the  sys- 
tem. 

We  often  and  Justly  pride  ourselves  on 
being  the  healthiest  nation  in  the  world. 
Light  was  cast  on  this  cliche  in  the  "Na- 
tional Health  Test"  broadcast  by  CBS. 
The  overall  conclusion  of  the  survey  was 
stated  as  revealing,  "that  50  percent  of 
Americans  have  poor  understanding  of 
good  health  practices."  One-third  of  all 
Americans  cannot  name  one  of  cancer's 
■even  warning  signs:  one-third  do  not 
know  the  normal  body  temperature:  and 
one-half  do  not  know  their  blood  type. 
Tbtae  figures  reveal  a  oonttaiulng  need 
tor  an  expanding  national  health  pro- 
gram.   Individuals,  our  Nation,  and  the 


w<»-ld  wm  be  better  off  if  we  do  not  now 
slacken  the  pace. 

The  problems  I  have  outlined  will  not 
all  be  solved  by  this  bill.  Their  scope  is 
broad,  and  the  Idll  is  narrow.  No  solu- 
tion is  possible,  however,  without  con- 
sidering this  bill. 

In  the  overall  picture,  this  bill  may 
seem  modest,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  recognizing  the  problems  and 
seddng  the  solutions.   We  must  do  both. 

■nie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

llie  bill  (S.  3449)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  authorize  a 
5-year  program  of  grants  and  scholar- 
ships for  collegiate  education  in  the  field 
of  nursing,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Macwxtson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  tiUe.  and  referred  to  the 
CoDunittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


UNIVERSAL  NATIONAL  SERVICE  TO 
OVERCOME  "CRAZY  QUILT"  DRAFT 
RBQULATIONS.  INEQUITIES 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  ^propriate  reference  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  legislative  recom- 
mendation for  a  program  of  universal 
national  service  to  take  the  place  of  the 
program  presently  in  effect  under  the 
Universal  Military  Tndnlng  and  Service 
Act 

This  subject  has  been  explored  and  de- 
bated for  years.  It  Is  time  to  act,  in- 
stead of  asking  for  a  study  commission 
as  a  number  of  Senators  have  done. 
However,  short  of  anything  else,  I  am  in 
favor  of  this  proposal.  I  believe  that 
we  should  give  the  President  guidelines 
and  request  all  the  manpower  and  ma- 
chinery which  he  has  to  submit  recom- 
mendations to  this  Congress  for  legisla- 
tion to  carry  out  these  principles. 

The  principles  of  the  sense-of-Con- 
gress  resolution  which  I  submit  today  are 
as  follows: 

First.  All  men  under  the  age  of  35 
should  be  required  to  perform  some  form 
of  service  to  the  NaUon,  either  in  the  mil- 
itary or  a  civilian  capacity.  First  pri- 
ority, however,  would  be  given  to  the 
needs  of  Armed  Forces. 

Second.  The  nonmllitary  service  to  be 
considered  as  fulfilling  the  requirements 
of  national  service  should  be  detennlned 
by  the  President.  They  should  require 
definite  terms  of  service  to  aclileve  equity 
with  men  serving  In  the  Armed  Ptorces. 
Third.  Any  deferment  to  c^ege  and 
graduate  students  should  be  with  the 
understanding  that  they  will  be  required 
to  serve— in  their  field  of  specialization, 
if  possible — upon  completion  of  their 
studies. 

I  might  point  out  that  this  is  an  effort 
to  correct  one  of  the  most  serious  in- 
equities in  the  present  draft  system. 

Fourth.  A  Naticmal  Service  Board 
would  be  created  to  replace  the  Selective 
Service  System.  The  new  national  board 
should  establish  uniform  standards  and 
procedures  for  selectlmi  and  assigiunent 
to  insure,  to  the  greatest  degree  possible, 
equitable  dlstrlbutlcm  of  draft  calls.  The 
board  would  also  be  empowered  to  estab- 
lish an  automated  data  processbig  and 


communications  system  to  cut  the  pns. 
ent  inequities  due  to  inefflcient  arfnum, 
tration. 

There  is  oat  further  point,  and  it  h 
emphasized  by  General  Heishey's  inter- 
view  this  morning  and  reported  in  the 
New  Yorit  Times.  Mr.  President,  i  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  interview 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso  following 
my  remarks. 

Tbe  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordereiL 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVrre.  The  Joint  resoluUon  slso 
provides,  where  practicable,  for  the  ha- 
billtation  of  those  presently  unable  to 
pass  mental  and  physical  examlnatlont 
for  military  service,  but  who  would  prob- 
ably  be  able  to  qualify  for  some  form  of 
national  service  with  tninitpft]  addltionaT 
schooling,  or  medical  assistance. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired.          

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  There  should  no  longer 
be  any  doubt  that  reform  of  our  draft 
laws  is  required.  It  is  widely  recognized 
that  these  laws  discriminate  against 
young  men  who  are  unable  to  afford  or 
are  imable  to  cope  with  a  full-time  col- 
lege education,  and  that  they  faU  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  our  national 
resources. 

The  deflciences  and  inequities  of  the 
present  system  have  been  well  and  thor- 
oughly explained  by  spokesmen  for  a 
group  of  30  of  my  colleagues  in  tbe 
House.  In  six  separate,  but  coordinated 
statements.  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  cited  examples  of  the  discrimina- 
tory features  of  the  draft,  inefflcient  ad- 
ministration, and  outmoded  procedures 
which  cause  delays  in  processing. 

Since  this  subject  has  been  explored 
and  studied  and  debated  for  years.  I  have 
chosen  to  introduce  a  Joint  resoluttoi 
calling  on  the  President  to  reconunend. 
as  soon  as  possible,  legislation  establish- 
ing the  requirement  of  Universal  Na- 
tional Service  for  all  young  men. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  draft  leg- 
islation to  make  this  syston  woik.  There 
is  a  wide  gulf  between  the  concept  of 
universal  national  service  and  the  nuta 
and  boKs  of  legislation  that  have  to  be 
designed  to  make  it  fah:  to  the  individ- 
uals concerned  and  fair  to  the  Natloo 
as  well.    But  it  can  be  done. 

The  President  as  Oonunander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  as  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  Nation,  has  the  resources  and 
the  manpower  to  draft  such  legislation 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  He  alio 
is  In  the  best  position  to  Judge,  after 
consultation  with  members  of  his  CaU- 
net,  the  manpower  needs  of  the  Nation. 
Two  we^s  ago.  Secretary  McNamars 
proposed  establishment  of  some  fonn 
of  national  service  for  our  young  people, 
and  his  statement  was  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm throughout  the  country.  But 
the  reaction  from  the  administration 
was  disamwlnting,  to  say  the  least.  It 
is  time  the  administration  abandoned 
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rdiance  on  the  crazy  quilt  ht  deferment 
jegulations  and  fragmente  I  administra- 
tion under  selective  service  land  came  to 
Ctongress  with  a  new  systen  i  Iwhlch  would 
aasure  all  young  moi  of  thej  (^nMurtunlt^ 
and  the  privilege  of  servlni  the  Nation. 

Privilege  is  the  woridng  Jword,  and  I 
im  convinced  that  the  vait^  majority  of 
Americans  agree  that  it  Is  a  fundamental 
prlvUege  and  respoooslblllt:  H  of  a  citizen 
to  serve  the  naticmal  inter  nt  In  a  form 
best  suited  to  the  Indlvldui  Fs  capability. 
(kills,  and  training. 

Under  the  present  systei.  the  defer- 
ment preference  for  the  o  )}lege  student 
over  the  gas  station  attendimt — without 
t  definite  criterion  of  natl^hal  service- 
is  definitely  discrlmlnatorsj. 

There  Is  widespread  protest  that  the 
eollege  student  is  prefezrea  jover  the  gas 
itatlcm  attendant  This  { lis  not  the 
American  way.  That  is  vr)iy  Secretary 
UcNamara's  proposal  for  Mune  form  of 
national  service  for  our  young  people  was 
greeted  with  such  enthuraasm  in  this 
comitry.  j 

It  is  for  this  reason  thali  t  oppose  the 
oae  of  class  standings  sukd  deferment 
tests  for  college  students,  and  why  I  am 
in  favor  of  national  servicie  for  all  who 
can  possibly  qualify. 

Under  current  procedure!  ^rried  men 
•nd  fathers  are  called  afj^r  bachelors. 
Within  the  latter  category.:  we  defer  to 
the  nationally  honored  pursuit  of  lilgher 
education.  For  purposes  [bf  efficiency 
and  discipline,  the  Defens^  i  Department 
places  limits  on  physical  a^nd  criminal 
record  acceptability.  I  cOhcur  in  the 
wisdom  Of  all  this  policy  as  pjar  as  it  goes. 

As  one  might  expect,  there  are — and  I 
wppose  always  will  be— some  who  will 
marry,  go  to  college,  and  evBn,  I  suppose. 
commit  crimes  primarily  ito  evade  the 
draft.  We  are  now  informed  that  some 
Americans  have  gone  td  Canada  to 
escape  their  U.S.  militarjsl  obligation. 
But,  if  this  priority  systen*  is  unfair  to 
those  who  are  not  married,  or  fathers,  or 
who  cannot  afford  to  go  to  college,  we 
certainly  caxmot  repudiate  marriage, 
parenthood,  or  education.  We  can  only 
ortend  our  concept  of  service  to  remove 
these  inequities  and  hopefilly  achieve  a 
mwe  equitable  distributioribf  the  imIvI- 
kge  of  national  service. 

This  resolution  would  call}  for  legisla- 
tion that  would  allow  the  Idef  erment  of 
college  and  graduate  studfiits.  without 
examination  of  class  sttaoidhig.  The 
difference  would  be  that  thaae  young  men 
would  know  that  such  a  dfierment  was 
Kally  Just  a  "deferment"  ^nd  that  they 
would  have  to  serve  their  ieimtry  in  an 
approved  manner  once  thor  graduated 
^^mpleted  work  on  a  {postgraduate 
d^ree-  Under  the  present  !«ystem.  these 
ooerments  many  times  become  the 
neans  through  which  young  men  bypass 
™Mr  military  obligation,  i  especially  if 
t«y  are  married  while  ih  school  or 
mmedlately  after  leaving  ^dhool. 

Ptuther.  this  resolution  gMes  the  Presi- 
ouit,  after  consultation  wit^  itiie  Natlcmal 
Bervlce  Board,  the  deteMilnation  of 
»nat  Federal,  State,  or  1^  agencies 
•Muld  be  designated  as  being  hi  the  n»- 
twoM  service.   I  suggest  that  the  follow- 


ing sho^d  be  considered:  the  Peace 
Coipa;  VISTA,  the  domestic  peace  eoipe; 
tbe  PubUe  Health  Sarvloe;  the  Agency  for 
International  DevdtHiment;  spdallaed 
and  spedflcadly  designated  community 
social  welfare  agencies;  and  certain  des- 
ignated areas  of  science  and  technology. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  in  addition  to 
traditional  service  in  the  Aimed  Forces, 
which  must  have  priority  when  necessi- 
tated by  manpower  requirements.  Serv- 
ice in  the  nonmllitary  activities,  of 
course,  should  be  open  to  all  those  who 
are  qualified. 

To  make  such  a  system  work  in  the 
most  equitable  manner  and  for  the  great- 
est benefit  to  the  Nation.  I  have  sug- 
gested the  establishment  of  a  National 
Service  Board  to  replace  the  present 
Selective  Service  System.  Tbia  new 
board  would  be  equipped  with  automated 
data  processing  equipment  to  eliminate 
many  of  the  administrative  bottienecks 
inherent  in  the  Selective  Service  Sjrston. 
It  would  have  direct  access  to  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  be  in  a  position  to  gage 
national  manpower  needs,  and  would  es- 
tablish direct  links  with  the  States  to 
determine  their  needs  and  the  needs  of 
their  municipalities. 

Finally,  this  resolution  would  set  the 
stage — by  announcing  the  policy  of 
Congress — for  the  establishment  of  pro- 
grams to  help  many  young  men  not  now 
eligible  for  military  or  nonmllitary  na- 
tional service  because  of  mental  or  phys- 
ical deficiencies.  Under  the  present 
system,  more  than  50  percent  of  all  young 
men  exsunined  are  unable  to  meet  these 
requirements.  In  1965,  for  example,  50.5 
percent — 294,134 — of  the  581,716  young 
men  examined  were  found  unqualified  for 
service.  It  is  estimated,  however,  tiiat  a 
large  percentage  of  these  men  would  be 
able  to  qualify  with  a  minimum  of  tutor- 
ing in  certain  subjects,  or  a  minimiifn  of 
medical  care. 

The  House  last  August  approved  such 
a  program  of  rehabilitation  to  allow 
many  more  men  to  serve,  but  the  appro- 
priation was  cut  in  this  body.  I  voted 
'  for  the  Nelson  amendment  to  restore  the 
cut,  but  the  attempt  was  defeated  67  to 
27.  It  is  my  hope  that  passage  of  a  res- 
olution such  as  the  one  introduced  today 
would  set  the  stage  for  reintroduction 
of  similar  legislation. 

I  feel  that  the  national  service  con- 
cept will  be  of  great  assistance  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  Nation  in  its  human- 
itarian programs  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  well  as  meeting  the  need  to  r«i^«Ti*aln 
our  military  strength.  I  also  feel  that, 
if  properly  drafted,  such  legislation 
would  eliminate  many  of  the  inequities 
in  the  present  system. 

Traditionally,  the  concept  of  compul- 
sory service  has  been  limited  to  the  bear- 
ing of  arms  in  defense  of  freedom.  As 
a  practical  matter,  all  of  us  simply  can- 
not serve  In  a  military  capacity  nor  is  it 
necessarily  desirable  that  we  do  so.  But. 
it  has  long  been  my  conviction  that  id- 
most  every  American  has  both  the  ca- 
pacity and  desire  for  meaningful  na- 
tional service.  What  is  needed  la  to 
Identify  the  national  interest,  show  how 
it  is  to  be  served,  and  finally  provide  the 
Opportunity  for  such  service. 


It  Is  my  hope  that  a  well-drafted  pn>- 
gram  of  universal  national  servlov— 
such  as  thta  resolution  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  produce — ^would  accomplish  this, 
that  It  would  enable  our  young  mm  to 
make  better  use  of  their  talents  for  the 
benefit  of  their  country  in  a  more  equi- 
table way,  and  that  the  entire  -Nation 
would  be  the  ben^SoIary. 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  may  have 
ladslatlon  considered  on  the  action  levti 
rather  than  with  a  new  oonunlssian.  and 
that  thew  principles  incorporated  in  this 
sense-of -Congress  resolution  mJiy  form 
a  request  to  the  Pifeddent  to  submit  to 
us  necessary  legislation  to  imtdement 
the  conoQ>t  of  national  aervloe  for  all 
young  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Jotot  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  Joint  i«solutl(m 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  166)  to 
provide  for  legislative  reconunendations 
for  a  program  of  universal  naticmal  serv- 
ice to  take. the  place  of  the  piogtmm 
preaently  in  effect  under  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  in- 

^*^^  ^  ^-  ''^^'™'  "^  received, 
read  twice  by  its  tiUe.  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoan  as 
follows:  ' 

8.  J.  TtMB.  109 

WhOTMi  the  Nation's  rMponstbUltlM  in 
aomwtlo  and  world  aflUn  la  rapidly  ineraaa. 
tag  to  niagnltude,  dtvenlty,  and  oompieiltv 
and  the  admlnlstrattva,  technok*^  iSl 
aclentUlo  bordena  Inherant  within  th«  N»- 
tton^  domaattc  respoDslbmttaa  and  role  la 
world  leaderahlp  will  oontlnua  to  duOIann 
our  coUseUve  talents  and  rMoureaa;  and 

^nunu  It  Is  m  th«  Natlon-a  beat  Intend 
to  fuUy  develop  and  employ  ite  T«K>uroea  to 
<V«mum  producttvlty.  and  that  the  youth 
of  Amarlea  are  the  Nation's  great 
upon  whom  ultimately  will  f  aU  / 
of  world  peace,  national  aecurtt 
perlty;  and  \ 

Wbereae  the  time  for  study  \«.„  ^^^„ 
of  tbe  ezUUng  Selective  Service  System  has 
long  aqtired;  and 

Whereaa  stiectlve  aervloe  ahoold  be  aoc- 
ceeded  by  a  plan  of  national  aervloe;  and 

Whereas  the  President,  aa  Commander 
in  Chief  and  Chief  Kzecutlve  of  the  Nation's 
total  resources,  Is  in  the  position  to  bea* 
deAne  the  national  Interest  In  the  context 
of  talents  required  and  work  to  be  performed  • 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Betolved  bjf  the  SenaU  and  Boiue  of  Xep- 
retentattvet  of  the  Vnited  Statea  of  America 
ia  Oongrtn  anemhlad.  That  It  Is  the  — ^^ 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
recommend  to  the  Congreaa,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  oomprebenatve  legiaiatloa 
which  would: 

(1)  Require  unlveraal  natlonia  servlee  for 
aU  malea  before  age  Udrty-flve,  In  either  a- 
miUtary  or  nonmllitary  function  of  the  na- 
tional enterpilae.  with  fliat  priority  aoeonled 
to  mUltary  requirements,  and  all  nonmlUtary 
aervlee.  during  perloda  of  hoatlUty,  to  be  of 
auch  extended  ttme  perloda  aa  to  achieve 
equity  of  aervlee. 

(2)  Identify  all  of  the  nonnUUtary  Job 
and  position  aaalgnmenta  within  the  Vadaral 
and  State  Oovemments  which  should  ba 
(flaaalflefl  natlooal  aervloe,  and  which  may 
b*  petfonnad  by  youths  who  can  qualify  tat 


tie  ehallengt 
~  and  pcos- 

debaite 
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rach  jotM  or  posltlcmB  and  except  for  na- 
tional emergency.  In  lien  of  mUltary  aennce. 

(8)  By  deferment,  encourafe  the  timely 
pursuit  of  higher  education  In  the  national 
intarect  by  those  qnallfled.  with  the  xiltlmate 
mqulreoiant  of  either  military  or  nonmlll- 
ta^  national  Mrrlce,  preferably  in  their 
flald  of  apeclallzatlon  (when  nonmlUtary), 
marriage  or  dependents  notwithstanding. 

(4)  Optionally  provide,  where  practicable, 
for  the  habllltatlon  of  those  youths  whose 
msntal  and  physical  faoiUtlas  prssenUy 
render  them  unquallfled  for  mlUtaxy  serrlos. 
Such  habllltatlon  is  to  be  offovd  prior  to 
consideration  for  national  service,  and  by  an 
Institution,  not  the  Deputment  of  Defense, 
whose  composite  skills  and  competence  is 
designed  for  social  development. 

(8)  Provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Watlonal  Service  Board  which  would  supplant 
the  Selective  Service  System,  with  responsi- 
bility for  (a)  the  formulation  and  adminis- 
tration of  imlform  standards  and  efficient 
procedures  relating  to  the  national  service 
selection  and  assignment  process,  (b)  insiur- 
Ing  the  equitable  distribution  of  draft  calls 
and  nonmlUtary  assignments  throughout 
the  national  population,  (c)  the  identifica- 
tion and  allocation  of  Tij.t<«Tn%l  service 
asslgnmenu  throughout  the  Federal  and 
Stete  Oovemment  administration,  and  (d) 
provision  of  a  fully  automated  daU  and  com- 
munlcatl<ms  network  throughout  the  na- 
tional service  admtnlstratly  complex. 

The  article,  presented  by  Mr.  Javits,  Is 

as  follows: 

KiHiarr  1 

(From  the  New  Tork  (N.T.)  Times, 

Jiine  a,  19M] 

OufBui.    HKasHXT    AasAnj    Fsofosals   vob 

IxnTBT  Dbavt 

(By  Robert  B.   Semple.   Jr.) 

WssaiNOTON,  June  1.— The  director  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  sharply  criticised 
today  prapouklm  advanced  In  recent  weeks  for 
sbandonlng  the  preeent  draft  method  and 
substituting  some  other  system,  but  con- 
ceded that  changes  could  be  made  to  make 
the  draft  more  useful  to  the  nation. 

In  an  interview,  Lieut.  Oen.  Lewis  B.  Her- 
ahey,  for  more  than  36  years  the  Selective 
Service  chief,  was  particularly  critical  ot  the 
idea  of  substituting  a  lottery  for  the  present 
system. 

Under  this  Idea— which  Is  said  to  be  gain- 
ing popularity  in  Pentagon  circles — a  mania 
name  and  niunber  would  be  drawn  out  of  a 
hat,  6r  an  electronic  equivalent,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  draft  process  was  Initiated  In 
World  Wars  I  and  n.  Toung  men  would 
learn  Immediately  whether  they  were  likely 
to  be  called  or  whether  they  were  scot-free. 

General  Hershey  said  that  the  main  trou- 
ble with  such  a  system  waa  that  It  did  not 
allow  tor  Individual  hardship  or  for  protect- 
ing in^MUtant  domestic  sklUs  in  the  nation. 

Be  poeed  the  following  questions: 

"What  If  a  young  man  whose  nam*  is 
drawn  provides  muoh  of  his  family's  supportr 
And  what  If  the  lottery  suddttkly  starts 
caUlng  a  disproportionate  number  of  doctors 
or  space  sclratlstsf" 

"Sooner  or  later  we  would  have  to  r»-in. 
troduce  distinctions,"  the  general  predicted. 
PoaaiBLa  ALTiBirATm 

Some  experts  on  the  draft  have  suggested 
that  a  lottery  could  be  restricted  to  the  1.8 
million  men  coming  of  draft  age— that  Is.  18 
and  19— every  year.  This  would  be  designed 
to  meet  General  Heraheys  criticisms  by  mak- 
ing certain  that  thoee  who  had  famlllee  or 
were  well  along  in  their  education  or  poe- 
aessed  weIl-deveIoi>ed  critical  skills  woiUd 
aot  be  drafted. 

Howew,  General  Hershey  contended  that 
even  this  version  of  the  lottery  would  cause 
problems  because  It  would  mean  that  ths 
umed  services  could  not  draft  a  man  whose 


number  had  not  come  up  when  he  was  18 
or  10. 

"Such  men  woiUd  be  exempt  forever,"  he 
said,  "and  this  would  severely  limit  our  flexi- 
bility in  a  time  of  malar  crisis." 

The  difference  between  the  preeent  Se- 
lective Service  System  and  a  lottery,  the 
general  said,  is  "at  bottom  the  difference  be- 
tween a  human  being  and  a  machine." 

"The  people  of  local  boards  have  more 
compassion  than  a  machine,"  he  went  on. 
"The  machine  cannot  tell  whether  a  man 
is  more  valuable  as  a  father  or  student  or 
scientist  or  doctor  than  as  a  soldier." 

He  also  criticized  the  suggestion  to  trans- 
form Selective  Service  Into  universal  service, 
which  might  give  draftees  the  option  of  serv- 
ing In  the  Peace  Corps,  In  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, in  boepltals,  and  so  on. 

"The  trouble  with  this  plan  is  that  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  legitimate 
substitutes  tcyr  military  service  and  those 
that  are  not,"  he  said.  "If  we  gave  credit 
for  poverty  work,  why  not  work  on  our  space 
program,  companies  that  have  defense  con- 
tracts, or  any  form  of  Government  activity? 
Tou  Jxist  don't  know  where  to  stop." 

The  idea  that  young  men  might  be  given 
options  to  perform  other  non-mlUtary  duties 
was  raised  two  weeks  ago  in  a  speech  in 
Montreal  by  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
BCcNamara.  The  speech,  which  followed 
weeks  of  protests  against  the  draft  by  some 
students  and  educators  touched  off  a  Con- 
gressional debate  on  the  subject. 

A  number  of  Congressmen  have  since 
called  for  a  high-level  review  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  either  by  a  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  or  by  a  special  ccxnmisslon 
appoUited  by  the  President. 

General  Hershey  acknowledged  that 
changes  might  be  made  in  the  present  sys- 
tem. One  Improvement,  he  said,  would  be 
to  allow  the  armed  forces  to  perform  broader 
rehabilitative  functions. 

This,  he  said,  might  reduce  the  niuaber  of 
men  rejected  every  year  for  minor  physical 
aliments  or  mental  reasons.  For  example, 
many  of  those  who  fall  the  armed  services 
apUtude  tests  would  be  drafted  and  would 
receive  special  schooling  once  they  were  in 
the  Army. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Joint  resolution  I  Introduced  today 
In  connection  with  Selective  Service  may 
lie  on  the  table  for  cosponsors  up  to  and 
Including  June  10, 1966. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


INVBSTiaATION  OP  PREMATURE 
DISCLOSURE  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
INFORMATION 

Ml:.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  I  submit  for  t«)proprlate  refer- 
ence a  resolution  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  in- 
vestigate the  premature  disclosure  of  In- 
formation relating  to  increased  produc- 
tion of  soybeans  or  other  agricultural 
commodities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
IxMm.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rscord  an  article  entitled 
"Soybean  'Leak'  to  Speculatw  Under 
Probe,"  which  i4>peared  in  the  Evening 
Star  of  May  26.  1966. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  llie  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
Jectl(m.  the  resolution  and  the  article  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  270)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  cm  Agriculton 
and  Forestry,  as  follows: 


S.  Rn.  270 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  or  any  duly  authorised 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  184(a)  and  136  of  the  Leglslattn 
Bcorganlaatlon  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specUlsd 
hy  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  tba 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  (1)  there  was  an  un- 
authorized and  premature  release  or  dis- 
closure of  Information  with  respect  to  ths 
decision  of  the  President  to  caU  for  an  in- 
crease In  the  production  of  soybeans  or  other 
agricultural  commodities  during  1966,  (3) 
any  such  release  or  disclosure  enabled  any 
person  or  persons  trading  in  soybeans  or 
other  commodities  to  make  substantial  prof- 
its, (3)  subsequent  decisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlculttire  or  any  officer  or  agency 
thereof  have  been  Influenced  or  affected  u 
a  result  of  such  release  or  disclosure,  and 
(4)  there  has  been  any  Illegal  or  improps 
activity  on  the  part  of  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  or  any  other  person  In 
connection  with  such  release  or  dlscloeure 
or  the  use  of  such  Information  prior  or  rub- 
sequent  to  its  official  release. 

Sec.  a.  The  Committee  shall  report  to  ths 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  the 
results  of  its  study  and  Inveetlgatloo  to- 
gether with  Its  reconunendatlons  for  any 
necessary  legislation. 

The  article,  presented  by  Mr.  Wnxuioi 
of  Delaware,  is  as  follows: 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  May  36,  1068] 

SOTBCAN  "UUK"  TO  SPBCTTLATOX  tTNDSX  PlOBI 

(By  David  A.  Martin) 

The  Agriculture  Department  is  Investigat- 
ing a  complaint  that  an  unauthorized  and 
premature  disclosure  of  President  Johnsonl 
jdans  to  Increase  soybean  acreage  this  year 
pemUtted  a  speculator  to  make  "a  pile  oC 
ntoney." 

This  became  known  yesterday  after  an 
Inveetigator  from  the  department's  OOeS 
of  Inq>ector  General — an  agency  set  up  after 
the  BlUle  Sol  Ektes  scandals— quesUoned 
newanen  regarding  their  >«»ti<<iiTig  of  the 
President's  announcement. 

Depeurtment  officials  would  not  disclose 
the  exact  nature  of  the  complaint,  ncr  who 
made  it.  Nor  would  they  identify  the  qmg- 
ulator  reportedly  Involved. 

XaiLT  m.ESBE  PtOBXD 

Johnson  told  Congress  in  a  special  measan 
Feb.  10  that  he  had  instructed  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  to  encourage 
production  of  soybeans  on  land  fcrmsrly 
Irianted  to  surplus  grains.  The  plan  was 
part  <^  the  President's  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
gram outlined  that  day. 

A  q>oke8man  for  the  Inspector  genersll 
office,  while  withholding  details  of  the  com- 
plaint, said  the  agency  had  been  informed 
that  a  report  of  the  presidential  plan  had 
been  published^  well  ahead  of  the  U  noon 
release  tUne. 

Newsmen  assigned  to  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment were  asked  by  the  Investigator  to 
tall  how  they  handled  the  story,  where  sad 
when  they  received  their  information  and 
other  details.  Those  questioned  told  ths 
investigator  they  regarded  such  Informatloo 
as  confidential  and  declined  to  cooperate. 

Lester  P.  Condon,  the  Inspector  general, 
told  a  reporter  later  that  his  agency  fully 
respected  the  decision  of  the  newsmen  to 
keep  their  sources  of  Information  conflden- 
tial.  He  said  hU  unit  was  checking  aU  pas* 
slble  sources  to  ascertain  whether  a  depart- 
ment worker  bad  made  the  soybean  InfooM* 
tlon  available  ahead  ot  the  release  of  ths 
President'^ 
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Advance  information  on  a  pi  islbls  Increase 
(n  soybean  productkm  could  pe  used  by  a 
ipsculatlve  trader  to  sell  so:  ^eans  ^ot  fu- 
tun  dellvwy  at  a  potentlall  t  large  profit. 
Tlie  trader  would  be  confident  t^hait  soybeans 
could  be  obtained  at  a  futur^  I  delivery  date 
tX  a  mtudi  lower  price  because  of  the  pros- 
pect of  larger  supplies. 

Soybeans  are  an  important  f6urce  of  vege- 
tsble  oil  used  for  food  and  oB  high  protein 
Uveatock  feed  supplement.  Large  quantities 
of  American  soybeans  and  soybean  oils  have 
been  used  to  upgrade  diets  In  himgry  areeu 
ibroad. 
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AND  : 


PAIR   PACKAOma    AND   LABEUNQ 
ACT— AMENDMi^frS 

NO.  «4s 


Mr.  CXDTTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (S.  985)  to  regulate  Interstate 
•ad  foreign  commerce  by  preventing 
the  use  of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods 
of  packaging  or  labeling  ot  certain  eon- 
Bumer  commodities  distrlbmed  in  such 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes, 
irtiich  was  ordered  to  lie  i()n  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


AMxirouzNT  no. 


X 


are  a  few  of  the  other  cities  that  have 
similar  problems.  In  fact,  throughout 
the  country,  some  64  billion  gallons  of 
untreated  waste  flow  into  our  water- 
courses every  single 'year  via  the  bypass 
route. 

The  existing  act  and  S.  2947  recognize 
the  problem  but  provide  for  only  mlnlmid 
Federal  assistance  and  that  assistance  1b 
only  for  studies  and  demonstrations  of 
new  techniques.  Meanwhile,  cities  that 
are  now  in  the  process  of  changing  over 
to  separated  storm  water  and  sewage 
systems  have  little  chance  of  obtaining 
Federal  help.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment that  I  submit  today  would  be  that 
those  cities  that  have  already  started  and 
other  cities  which  are  eager  to  get  under- 
way immediately  with  the  difficult  and 
expensive  project  of  separation  win  be 
made  eligible  for  Federal  aid.  It  will 
provide  for  the  more  direct  Federal  as- 
sistance which  the  facts  clearly  demcm- 
strate  Is  needed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed. 

The  amendment  (No.  577)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


Mr.  MORTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  985,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  tablij  and  to  be    ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
pitted.  11  Mr.  JACKSON.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Mass- 
achusetts [Mr.  KjENNKDY],  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Bfr.  Ttdings]  may  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  3177)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
assistance  to  certain  non-Federal  insti- 
tutions, agencies,  and  organizations  for 
the  establishment  and  operaticm  of  com- 
munity programs  for  patients  with  kid- 
ney disease  and  for  conduct  of  training 
related  to  such  programs,  and  for  other 

purposes. 

The  A(mNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WATER 
ACT— 


esident,  I 
2947.  the 
ater  Pollu- 

a  new  sec- 
amend  that 


AMENDKIENT  OF  FEDI 
POLLUTION       COl 
AMENDMENT 

AMXNDMXMT  MO. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr. 
tulHnit  an  amendment  to 
Ull  to  amend  the  Federal 
tlon  Control  Act. 

The  amendment  would 
tion  to  S.  2947  and  would 
aection  of  the  act  which  dc^es  "treat- 
ment works"  so  that  the  tern  would  mi 
compass  any  construction  hecessary  to 
control  discharge  of  sewage  into  any 
waters  from  combined  seWAge  systems. 

The  overflow  of  untreated  waste  or 
•ewage  from  combined  sewiar  systems  is 
«n  exceedingly  widespread  source  of 
ix^utlon  for  our  Nation's  j  rivers,  bays, 
lakes,  and  streams.  At  [the  present 
toe.  about  one-h«df  of  tjhe  country's 
urban  areas  including  vc^o^  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  Industrial  complexes  are 
served  by  combined  sewage  <  systems. 

The  danger  of  the  combined  sewage 
•ystem  Is  that  when  sufBcient  storm 
water  has  entered  the  systm  the  result- 
•nt  overflow  made  up  of  bo^  untreated 
•ewage  and  storm  water 
city's  treatment  works 
whatever  watercourse 
Ifiich  of  the  Pot<Mnac  Rl 
flith  can  be  attributed  to  __ 
unfortunately,  it  does  no 
Korm  water  to  cause  this 
^-  For  example,  it  has  been  estimated 
«»t  in  Boston  a  storm  Intdttsity  of  only 
0.1  faich  per  hour  results  in  a  bypass  of 
^proximately  82  percent  df  the  sewage 
wring  that  period.  A  rsUkfall  of  0.5 
topper  hour  In  Boston  iSbreases  that 
POttntage  to  97  percent,  toe  .^igeles. 
Oaoago.  New  York,  Seattle,  land  Spokane 
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bypEisses  the 
flows  Into 
available, 
"•s  present 
I  very  factor, 
take  much 
id  of  pollu- 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILUS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  Indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 
Authority  of  May  10,  1906:         ^ 

S.3387.  A  l^  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  ameiuled,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  extension  and  improvement  of 
rural  electric  and  telephone  service,  and  to 
strengthen  and  stabUize  rural  electrification 
and  telephone  systems  by  supplementation 
of  the  existing  sources  of  Federal  financing 
as  provided  by  titles  I  and  n  of  the  Rural 
Klectrtflcation  Act,  to  fumiah  additional 
sources  of  capital  funds,  and  for  other  pur- 
posss:  Mr.  Babtlctt,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Chubch,  Mr.  Ciabk,  Mr.  Omms,  Mr. 
Doxrouks,  Mr.  OmuxmNa,  Mr.  Haaais.  Mr.  Hakt, 
Mr.  HaaTXz,  Mv.  iNoim,  Mr.  JscKsoir,  Mr. 
Kknnsdt  of  Mass»ch\isetts,  Mr.  Lomo  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  MaomjaoK.  Mr.  McOabtht,  Mr. 
tSoQtx,  Mr.  Mn.i.n.  Mr.  Monsax.s,  Mr.  Mom- 
bonst,  Mr.  MOMTOTA,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mubkib, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Rttssxll  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Stminoton,  and  Mr.  TAaBoaouoR. 
Authority  of  May  13. 1906: 

B.S844.  A  bUl  to  estahtiah  a  BifiaU  Tax 
DtvMoea  within  the  Tax  (Xmrt  ot  tM  Umtsd 


States:  Mr.  Kumvs,  MT.  BAanarr,  M^.  Bass, 
Mr.  BxNNKTT,  Mr.  BmLK,  Mr.  Bairwarat,  M^. 
Cannon,  Mr.  ChuvcB,  Mr.  GtutaK.  Mr.  Ooor- 
■a,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Dosonioc, 
Mr.  I>ousLAs,  Mr.  Esvin,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr. 
Obuknino,  Mr.  Habws,  Mr.  Hakt,  Mr.  HansxA, 
Mr.  iMOTTnE.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Josoak  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  KcNNXDT  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Kknmxdt  of  New  York,  Mr.  KnCRXL,  Mr. 
McCaetht,  Mr.  McOb.  Mr.  McOovxkn,  Mr. 
MdNTTKX,  Mr.  MoNDALX,  Mr.  Montota,  Mr. 
MoasK,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mrs.  Nxubzb- 
OKB,  Mr.  Pastorx,  Mr.  Pkll,  Mr.  Paourr,  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  Mr.  Scorr,  Mr.  Skathbui,  Mr. 
Spaucman,  Mr.  Tbttrkono,  Mr.  TmiNoa,  Mr. 
Wnj.TAMB  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  TASsoa- 

OUOR. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  CM* 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  TARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case]  be  added  as  a  oosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  565  to  the  bill  (8.  3102) , 
the  Allied  Health  Professions  Personnd 
Training  Act,  at  the  next  printing  of  the 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  ao 
ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  BILL  TO 
T.TR  ON  THE  DESK 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday,  May  25,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskix]  introduced  S. 
3408,  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel 
Act  of  1966,  and  requested  onanlmoua 
consent  that  It  lie  on  the  table  for  10  days 
so  that  other  Senators  might  Join  in  oo- 
sponsorlng  it.  Since  then,  a  number  of 
Senators  have  expressed  an  interest  In 
this  measure,  but  Intervening  holiday 
commitments  have  called  many  of  them 
out  of  town  and  disrupted  their  sched- 
ules. 

Accordingly,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  iUx.  MuskxxI  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consoit  that  8.  34Q8  be  per- 
mitted |b  lie  on  the  deA  for  an  additional 
10  dayah- until  June  14— to  allow  other 
Senators  sufficient  time  to  study  the 
measure  and  Join  in  cosponsoring  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Lb  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINOS  ON 
NATO  AND  RELATED  SUBJECTS 

Bfr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the  ■ 
committee  will  begin  hearings  on  U.S. 
policy  toward  NATO  and  related  subjects 
on  June  20.  The  first  witness  will  be 
the  Hon(M-able  MoOeorge  Bundy,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ford  Foundation  and  former 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security. 

The  committee  expects  to  have  a  to< 
tal  of  six  hearings  during  the  last  2 
weeks  in  June.  The  names  of  other 
witnesses  will  be  announced  later.  •*■ 

The  hearings  will  take  place  In  the 
caucus  room,  room  318  in  the  Senate 
Office  Buildhig.    Tbt  hearing  on  June    ' 
ao  wlU  begin  at  10  am.  ./r 
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XNROmSD  BILL  mBBENTED 

Tbfr  OterrtMy  of  tlie  Senate  reported 
tiMt  on  today,  June  S.  1966.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Presfdent  of  the  ITnlted 
SUtes  the  enrolled  bffl  (a  2471)  to  Ixn- 
prove  and  clarify  certain  laws  of  the 
Coast  Ouard. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  meesiires 
on  the  calendar  In  sequence,  beginning 
with  calendar  No.  1160.  S.  2267.  to  and 
Including  calendar  No.  1165. 

The  ACTINO  PftKSmKWT  pro  tem- 
pore,  ^thout  objection  It  Is  80  ordered. 


gETENSION     OP     PROVISIONS     OF 
>   Tm£   Zm.    FEDERAL   AVIATION 
ACT  OP  1966.  RELATING  TO  WAR 
:    RISK  INSURANCE 

The  UU  (S.  2367)  to  extend  the  pro- 
Tlslons  of  title  XTTT  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968,  relating  to  war  ride  In- 
surance, was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  tMaws: 

Be  it  enaetsi  by  ths  StnaU  and  Houm  of 
Kepreaentativta  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Oongreta  oaaembleA,  That  Mctloo 
tSia  of  tlUe  xnx  of  tb«  Faderal  AvUtlon 
Act  or  1B68  (iO  V&.G.  1642)  la  hereby  amead- 
•A  by  BtrlUog  out  "June  18,  1960"  and  Izi- 
sarttng  "September  7,  1970"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

Ifr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  ocnsent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Racoao  an  excerpt  fnim  the  re- 
port (No.  1195),  explaintng  the  purposes 
of  thebUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoss, 
■|_foIk>wa:, 

puaron  aitd  mzb>  pok  thx  "".t. 
•  >■  B07  would  UMOd  eeetton  ISia  at  title 
Xm  of  th*  Vedarsl  AvUttOD  Act  of  1906  (4S 
OJB.O.  lOtt)  *o  M  to  extend  w»r  rUk  teexir- 
•Doe  ftutbority  uatU  Ssptamber  7, 1970.  Ab- 
sent PMesf*  of  this  bill.  WW  rUk  ineunmce 
authority  would  expire  June  IS.  1900.  TlUe 
xnx  KxithorlBee  ttte  Oecietary  of  Ootnmeroe 
to  prorMe  wer  risk  Ineuraaoe  far  the  proteo- 
tl«o  or  alnamrt  and  pereona  together  with 
ottaw  UabltttlM  partalBtag  to  alraraft  when 
ooounerolal  Insuranoe  cannot  be  obtained  on 
raaaonable  temu  and  oondltlona.  Oommer- 
tM  poUdes  covering  avtotton  war  rlak  are 
sabjeot  to  automatto  termination  rietiaao  In 
ths  eveaS  of  tbe  outbreak  of  war  betweoi  any 
at  tha  teur  great  poweae  (the  United  Statea. 
Oraat  Britain.  Itenoe.  and  the  Soviet  Union) . 
Ooaaequeatly.  without  war  rlak  Inaurance 
autbodty.  UA.  atreraft  wotUd  be  without 
protection  against  k>aa  by  rlaka  of  war,  even 
though  the  United  sutee  might  not  be  Im- 
aaedlately  Involved. 

A  genacal  order  en  avUtkm  war  rfik  la- 
suraaoe.  laaued  Hovamber  1.  1906,  eatab- 
Uahed  aa  Interim  binder  program  for  war 
ilsk  inaurance:  war  ilak  nabUlty  Insurance. 
•wluMve  of  cargo  UabUltr.  and  war  rlak 
MfrtafT  iMUltty  to  eargo  lasaraaee.  As  a 
sesolt  at  a  fwaat  revlisoa  at  thle  general 
wdVi  war  ilik  tasunmoe  Is  now  beti^  pso- 
vMad.  wltheat  pceoUum.  to  the  Oef  eaee  Oe- 
partOMBt  tar  pacttetpeuta  la  the  Olvll  Be- 

*"**  ^^jy"^  ^'^  *^  certain  dvU  air  car- 
rtws  asrvfag  Departoaaat  of  ZMenee  needp 
•ueh  as  winitULj  atritft  requirements, 
nue  Ineuranee  la  alw  available  to  the  Oa- 
st at  state  on  behaU  of  UA  cairian 


entaclng  Into  certain  agreementa  with  that 
Department.  The  Secretarlea  of  both  the 
Defense  and  SUte  Departmenta  have  agreed 
to  Indemnify  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
agalnat  aD  loeaea  covered  by  auch  Inauraaoe. 

The  Department  of  Commetce  atatee  that 
"prompt  mobUlaatlon  of  the  air  transport 
faeUlttee  of  the  Uhlted  Stetea  would  be  Jet^- 
ardlaed"  without  w^  rlak  Inaxiranoe  au- 
thority. The  Deparbnent  atatea  further 
that  It  la  anticipated  binder  feee  to  be  col- 
lected  would  more  than  cover  expenaee 
chargeable  to  the  war  rlak  Inaurance  fund 
under  peacetime  operatlona. 

The  Departmenta  of  State.  Oefenae.  Oom- 
meroe.  the  federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  the 
Olvll  Aeronautlca  Board  recommend  enact- 
ment of  S.  2207.  The  committee  haa  re- 
ceived no  objectlona  to  tbla  bill. 


AMENDMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (S.  1015)  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to  give 
the  Federal  Communications  Commls- 
slon  authority  to  prescribe  regulations 
for  the  manufacture,  import,  sale,  ship- 
ment, or  use  <rf  devices  which  cause 
harmful  Interference  to  radio  reoeptl<m. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  2,  line  13,  after  the  word 
"export",  to  Insert  "to  the  manufacture, 
assembly,  or  installation  of  devices  for 
its  own  use  by  a  puUlc  utlhty  engaged  in 
providing  electric  service,";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Tlouae 
of  Hepretentativea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  CongretM  ataembUd.  That  the 
OommunlcaUona  Act  of  19M,  aa  amended,  la 
further  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
aeetlon  803  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"BBVicaa  WHICH  ormtraax  wrrn  badio 

aaCBFTION 

"Sac.  803.  (a)  The  Commlaalon  may,  oon- 
alatent  with  the  public  Intereat,  convenience, 
and  neceaelty,  make  reasonable  regulatlona 
governing  the  Interference  potential  of  de- 
vlcee  which  In  their  operation  are  capable  of 
emitting  radio  frequency  energy  by  radia- 
tion, condXKstlon,  or  other  meana  In  auffldent 
degree  to  cause  harmful  Interference  to  ra- 
dio oommunleatlona.  Such  regulatlona  ahall 
be  applicable  to  the  manufacture.  Import, 
•ale,  offer  for  aalS,  ahlpment.  or  uae  of  each 
devtoea. 

"(b)  Wo  peiten  ahall  manufactxire.  Im- 
port, eell,  offer  for  sale,  ship,  or  uae  devlcee 
which  fall  to  comply  with  reguUtlona  pro- 
mulgated punniant  to  thla  aeetlon. 

"(c)  The  provlBlmia  of  thla  section  ahaU 
not  be  iqiplloable  to  carrlera  tranaportlng 
such  devlcee  without  trading  In  them,  to 
devlcee  manufactured  solely  for  export,  to 
the  manufacture,  aeeembly.  or  Inatallatton  of 
devlcee  for  Ito  own  uae  by  a  public  utility 
•Dgaged  m  providing  eleetrto  eervloe.  or  to 
devlcee  for  uae  by  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  Statee  or  any  agency  thereof .  Devlcee 
for  uae  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
^atee  OTaay  agency  thereof  ahaU  be  devel- 
oped, procured,  or  otherwiee  aoqulred,  In- 
elodlng  offUMre  procurement,  under  United 
Stetea  Oovemment  trlterla.  atandarda.  or 
speriflffatlaHa  deaigned  to  achieve  the  com- 
mon objeetlve  of  redueiag  interference  to 
radio  reception,  taking  Into  aceount  the 
unique  needa  of  national  def  enae  and  aeeu- 
rtty." 

The  amendmeot  was  agreed  ta 
The  taOl  was  ordered  to  be  enciosnd 

for  a  third  raadtng .  was  read  tte  third 

tinie,  and  passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldmtk  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  priatad 
in  the  RaooBB  an  excerpt  fnun  the  re. 
port  (No.  1194) .  explaining  the  punx^ 
of  the  bill.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoo. 
as  follows  : 

rmrotM  and   suiuubt  or  lbgislatioii 

Ttxt  purpose  of  this  legislation  U  to  aln 
the  FBderal  Oommunleatlona  Commliaiaa 
adequate  authority  to  deal  with  IncreasUMiy 
acute  Interference  problems  arising  from  tba 
expanding  usage  of  electrical  and  electronic 
devices  which  cause,  or  are  capable  of  caat- 
ing,  harmful  interference  to  radio  reoep- 
Uon.  It  te  deelgned  to  empower  the  Ckan- 
mlaalon  to  deal  with  the  interference  prob- 
lem at  Its  root  source — the  sale  by  some  m*n. 
ufacturera  of  equipment  and  apparstijs 
which  do  not  comply  with  the  Commlaslaot 
rulee. 

Aa  reported,  the  blU,  S.  1015,  would— 

1.  Olve  the  Federal  ConununlcaUou 
Commlaalon  authority  to  preacrlbe  rui« 
applicable  to  the  "manufacture.  Import, 
Bale,  offer  for  sale,  shipment  or  use"  d  da. 
vices  which  In  their  operation  are  capabis 
of  emitting  radlofrequency  energy  by  r»«ll». 
tlon.  conduction,  or  other  means  In  sufficient 
degree  to  produce  harmful  Interference  to 
radio  oommunleatlona. 

2.  ProhlMt  the  uae.  Import,  shipment, 
manufacture,  or  offering  for  sale  of  derlcn 
which  fall  to  comply  with  regulations  duly 
promulgated  by  the  Commission  xinder  tbe 
authority  given  it  by  the  bill. 

8.  Except  from  Its  provlalona  (1)  cantei 
^Uch  merely  transport  Interfering  devlca 
without  trading  In  them;  (U)  the  mann> 
facture  of  such  devlcee  Intended  solely  for 
export;  (lU)  the  manufacture,  assembly,  or 
Installation  of  devlcee  for  Ita  own  uae  t^  s 
pubUc  utility  engaged  In  providing  electric 
eervlce;  and  (Iv)  the  uae  of  auch  devices  by 
agezuslea  of  the  Ooyernment. 

Thla  final  exemption  la  conalstent  with  tbt 
provision  In  section  805  of  the  Commiulct- 
tlona  Act  that  the  Commission  haa  no  regula- 
tory Juriadlotlon  over  atettona  owned  and 
operated  by  the  United  Stetee.  It  provldst. 
however,  that  auch  devlcee  ahall  be  developed 
or  procured  by  the  Oovemment  under 
■tandarda  or  apeclflcatlons  designed  to 
achieve  the  common  objective  of  redudng 
Interference  to  radio  reception,  taking  Into 
account  the  unique  needs  of  national  de- 
fenae  and  security.  Government  agencies 
are  fully  aware  of  the  need  for  suppreestng 
objectionable  Interference  and.  In  many 
caaee.  atandarda  adopted  by  IndlTldaal 
agenclea  are  more  atrlngent  than  thoee  mbkik 
the  Commlaalon  would  in^joee.  Moreovw, 
the  Director  of  Telecommunications  Man- 
agement has  advised  your  conunlttee  by  let- 
ter dated  June  2,  1905  (appears  In  fuU  m 
agency  conunente).  that  It  Is  his  Intsot 
should  8.  1016  become  law,  to  Issue  stand- 
ards to  Insure  that  Oovemment  equliHaent 
meets  as  a  minimum  any  criteria  or  itand- 
arda  laid  down  by  the  Federal  Conununlca- 
tlona  Commlaalon  for  non-Oovemmant 
equipment. 

NXSD    FOB    LXOIBLATION 

The  Federal  Oommunleatlona  CommlatcB 
preeently  haa  authority  under  secUon  301  td 
the  Oommunleatlona  Act  to  prohibit  the  vm 
at  equipment  or  i4>paratua  which  causes  in- 
teifmnce  to  radio  communications  and.  un- 
der aeetloD  S08(f ) .  to  preacrlbe  reguUUons  to 
prevent  tnterfervnoa  between  atatlona.  Pv- 
■uaat  to  thla  authority  the  Oommlaaloa  be* 
eatabUabed  tenhnlcal  atandarda  appUcable  to 
the  use  of  various  radlatlan  devices.  At  tbe 
outaet  It  ahould  ha  emphasised,  therefora 
that  thU  leglsUtton  U  not  pttmartly  deatgoid 
to  empuw  the  Oommiaaion  to  promulgslr 
strtetar  tenhnteal  aSaadarda  with  raapaM  to 
radlatloa  dsvloaa  but  ^thar  to  eaaUe  It  to 
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■ake  tbeee  atandarda  appIiaUe  to  the 
nanufactxirera  of  auch  devlcea  And,  even  in 
tboee  few  cases  where  It  woul<l  Implement  Ita 
Biw  authority  with  new  or  add  iponal  technl- 
oal  standards,  the  Conunlaalca^has  assured 
jour  committee  that  such  atiadarda  woiUd 
be  developed  In  cloee  coopeninon  with  In- 
dustry. 

Under  the  preeent  atatute  thi  ttFederal  Com- 
BunlcaUona Commlaalon  haa n oapeclflc nile- 
Bsking  authority  to  requlm]  that  before 
iquipment  or  apparatua  havti  g  an  Ihterfer- 
«ce  potential  is  put  on  the  market.  It  meet 
Um  Commission's  reqxUred  teilmlcal  atand- 
ird<  which  are  deelgned  to  aMure  that  the 
electromagnetic  energy  emltte  iJ  by  these  de- 
Tleee  does  not  cause  harmful  i  nterference  to 
radio  reception.  | 

This  gap  in  the  Commlaalon ■>  authority  haa 
mdeeirable  results.  Since  tIS  prohibition 
preeently  falls  only  on  the  uair  ot  offending 
equipment,  the  Commission,  In  trying  to 
eliminate  interference,  is  confined  largely  to 
oontrolllng  the  use  of  equipment  which  In- 
terferes with  radio  communlcaupns.  In  moet 
Oetances  the  users  have  purchsMed  the  equip- 
ment on  the  assumption  that  Its  operation 
vould  be  legal.  To  the  extent  ttiat  any  added 
ooet  is  involved,  it  seems  more  equitable  to 
include  it  as  part  of  the  manufacturing  coat 
ntber  than  have  the  user  bear  the  expense 
flf  modifying  equipment  In  onlir  to  use  It  for 
ta  Intended  purpoae.  1 1 

Thus  the  Commission  Is  preeifltitly  reduced 
to  an  "after-the-fact"  ap^WM^^to  .cooitiol- 
Uog  interference.  There  is  ^o  baala  for 
proceeding  agalnat  an  offen<&  until  the 
Oommlsslon  has  discovered  the  {Uiterference, 
ither  through  Its  Field  Knglnifing  Bureau 
or  on  the  complaint  of  aome  luser  of  radio 
equipment.  " 

Tbe  enforcement  problem  lii !  this  "after- 
tbe-fact"  approach  Is  tremendfaioa.  Tor  ex- 
ample, the  Federal  CommunliaUona  Com- 
mleslon  received  aome  38,00oTTlnterference 
oomplalnts  during  fiscal  1904.  '  ^iCany  thou- 
lutdi  of  these  complaints  involved  devlcea 
vhlcb  could  be  easily  oontroUfd  by  Oom- 
nlHlon  rules  adopted  to  Imhlement  thla 
leglalatlon.  The  FCC  notea  tha£[the  InveeU- 
ptioa,  detecUon  and  mirpmwit'n  of  tnter- 
Uriag  devlcee  has  been  aooo^^lshed  at  the 
npense  <rf  other  Important  enforcement 
dntlee.  j 

One   example,    supplied    by    |ho    Federal 
Watlan  Agency  gives  aome  fikUcatloo  of 
«»t  can  be  lnv<dved.    A  sertotU  amount  of 
Intwference  was  noted  on  24aTmegaeyelea, 
toe  frequency  used  for  emergency  o(xnmunl- 
•tlone,  and  on  282  megacycles^  the  hganer 
wquency  for  the  Los  Alamlt«4  Naval  Air 
««lon     A  task  force  conatoti^  of  Navy, 
m  and  FCC  componenu  undinook  to  lo- 
we  the  offending  devlcea  and  t  >ttake  action 
»  eliminate  their  effects.    This  team,  ning 
pwud  vane.  automobUaa,  and  i  haUooptar 
»2*ed  68  garage  door  openara  anlttlng  In- 
■wtag  elgnala.    Thoee  68  devl.  Cwere  only 
•jm»U  percentage  of  the  toljl  offeodsn 
wi  It  took  a  week  to  locate  tMt  number 
ra«  cost  of  thla  operation  to  the  Oovemment 
«•  »bout  tioo  per  garage  door  <^mar  doaad 
•wm.  This  example  Uluatrmtaa 
■■a*,  ooetly,   and   only 
■jwree  that  must  be  uw«-,  «  ^.^  » 
•M  eliminate  Interfering  devlo« i! under  cur 
»  »«!?    ^=°««n»«»t  of  8.  lOU  WUl  provide 
»Bmch  more  effective  and  las  enenalva 
»Ms  Of  eliminating  or  oontw  5ung  tater- 
Jj^^by  attacking  It  at  the  iSsoto^ 

*^y  oanufaoturara  have  oooi  N  sated  gan- 
SSSJ°,  ^tS"*^  **"  w«p««su»mtrto 

■»™«»  lnterfar«ioa  problems  !^^^ 
•v  ivnonalble  muinf A^^^ma^  »v. . 
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k  iSS^ili^^"'^**"^  **>  )lOooper«tse 
■WJng  down_  sBoaaslva  radu :  ernlTat  a 


it».i  -,.  ■  :J~T"  """"^  viB-a-vi 

--  t^ent  yeara  there  has  bea  i 
'  ™  the  number  and  typ  t 


I  cumber- 
effective 
to  get  at 


However. 


to  Ignora 

a  marked 
of  devtoea 


"'*£?*''  °^  caualng  harmful  Interference  to 
radio  reoepUon.  In  many  Instancee,  radiat- 
ing devlcee  Ue  outside  the  area  conventloxuaiv 
!I!"^**Lf*''*  '■'^o  transmission  and  r«- 
o«|Ptlon  They  include  such  devlcea  as  high- 
powered  electronic  heaters,  dlathermy^- 
chtoes.  and  welden  which  radiate  energy 
™f^?K*J'^P***^y  *»'  incidentally  to  carrylS 
out  their  primary  functions.    Thev  alw.  in 

RS^«'dir""  "''''''  .uch  „ 'el«^o^; 
gw^ge  door  openers  which,  because  of  poor 
dertffa  or  otherwiee.  emit  radio  fr^u^J 
U^  ^y*^**  "^»t  °««»«»  for  the^func- 
Uona.  Bven  radio  and  television  reci.i«r» 
may  alao  emit  some  radio  eneVSr      "*"**'*" 

r»dlaUon  is  moet  apparent  in  large  me^o 
polltan  areas.    Especially  in  ^^^"^^^ 

b^t'?°.  ^  "^'•^^fl  «levices%^n^.2S^a?e 
blanketed  by  a  "radiation  smog"  which  makiS 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  many  WTS 
^^^S'^^oT ""^  *«  '^^^  inLr^^ce^f 

£ir  ss  f^d-^rui^rrsaTtrSur" 

ntl^f  r*1  '1  ^'  navigation  c^ntrC  to 
a  number  of  Instances,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  has  issued  notices  Infom  ng  piiS 
that  certain  radio  navigation  devlcee  ar«  no? 
usable  in  particular  qlsx^Ub^^  ^ 
interference  caused  bj  ^a^it^^^t 

^  mif  t^!?  ^u*  K*'^"^'*^  threat  to  safety 
creaeea.  this  threat  will  become  more  acute 
An  Unportant  recent  example  of  int-rf-T" 
ence  to  radio  communlcattoS.  S:SS?  m 
December  1985  at  the  time  of  theoSfn.  7 
^flight.  TheU.8.0overSiStSKJ 
court  and  received  a  temporarv  re«tr»tT^i«» 

»-orpus  ohristl  and  the  Oemlnl  7  snaceerAft 
usSr^r  ^'^  "^  «»«P-tmen  J  I^X. 
S  ^'TrtS'^LPliT--'  interference 

P^-rvSl^^^'raS^JSSrty^"*''^^  "*' 

To  radio  listeners  attd  television  xtn^.. 
-uch  excessive  radiation  al^  S2^  ^T^' 
Vu^J^,'^^'^  ^'^  garbleTS^  « 

^^  }Tf,„^J^^  possible  When  inter- 
zerence  la  under  effective  control 

m,*?!?!^*?*  ^^  "^  "^1°  'Of  induatrlal  com- 
S^!3^  ^T  **«  cmnuSTe^ 
«,J«^  i!~  radiation  meana  Increaaed  dis- 
ruption Of  communications  aervSST^ 

on^M«^^'  *^J^°^  uaera  of  radio  whose 
^^^^^  f'i!*  ^  conducted  under  oondl. 
tlona  of   relatively   low   background   lnt«- 

I^S«  (»••-'" ^ CommiiSSV^SSi 
S?«M^  the  operation  of  mlUtary  oommu? 

S^^.f^,?f'2'',  *  "^  aatiS<Srob- 
•ervatlona).  high  levela  of  undaalred  nuJiT 

tton  force  thTabandoniMnrTtto.^; 

efforts  to  detect  nuUatlag  devtoea  whlch^ 
caualag  harmful  interfS5«rTtS^fih2n 
altematlvea  Impoae  addlttonal  oo^of  oo-T 
tlon  on  the  Oovemment  Itartf .  ^^" 

Committee  hamrtnfit 

TWa  bill  waa  Introduced  by  Senator  Waiun 

o.  auawusoit.  dialrman  of  the  committee. 

« L^rS"*^"*  **^«  »^«»»«  CommuiUo^: 
ttona  Commlaalon.     Tha  SubcommlttaTOT 

The  Aasoeute  Admlnlatrator  for  Propama' 
FBderal  AvlatUm  Agaocy.  atroag^  urged  «n- 
aetmaut  of  ths  Mil.  nottag  ant»  In^bMi 
'adloftaquaney  intsrtsreaot  can  affect  air- 
craft navigation  and  «««""i"nlfattana.  aad 
ths  raaultaat  untavorabto  Jaapaot  on  air 


aafety.  Menttonad  partteulariy  ware  radio 
navigation  alda.  Inatrument  i»»C<i.^g  aystema 
uaed  m  adverae  vroather  condlUona.  and  com- 
munication between  air  traffic  controllera 
and  pUota.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  FAA 
also  operates  numeroua  other  typea  of  air 
navigation  f acUltlee  which  are  susceptible  to 
radlofrequency  Interference.  They  include 
short-range  and  long-nu^ge  radar,  dlatanee- 
measurlng  eq\ilpment.  f  ACAN  bearing  and 
dlatance  equipment  and  dlrecuon-flndlng 
equipment.  The  FAA  In  Its  agency  com- 
ments has  supported  the  bill  as  does  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  The  Federal 
Power  Conomlaalon  offered  no  objection  to 
thebUl. 

Testimony  In  auport  of  the  bill  waa  »,itA 
presented  by  the  American  Badio  Relay 
League,  an  organization  including  more  than 
86.000  Uj8.  amateur  radio  operatora.  Cotuisel 
to  the  NaUonal  Small  Bualneaa  AasocUUon 
rellnqiilehed  the  time  granted  for  hla  appear- 
ance on  behalf  of  the  aeaoolatton'a  members 
engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  radio  controls 
for  door  operators,  but  aubmltted  a  letter 
stating  that  the  respcmslble  manufacture!* 
in  that  Industry  have  no  objections  to  8. 1018. 
A  statement  supporting  the  blU  waa  filed 
by  Robert  M.  Mcintosh,  prealdent,  Hallett 
Manufacturing  Co..  Loa  Angetea.  Calif.,  de- 
signers, developera.  and  manufactiu-ers  of  In- 
terference auppreaalon  and  ahleldlng  systems 
for  a  variety  of  engine,  electrical,  and  Indus- 
trial equipment. 

AddlUonaUy.   letters   suppcntlng   the   bill 
were  received  from  the  NaUonal  Marine  Eleo- 
tronlca  AaaoclaUcm   (concerned  with  radio- 
frequency  interference  effecta  upon  aafety  of 
Uvea  at  aaa),  and  from  Mr.  O.  W.  Swenaon 
Jr.,  profeaaor  of  electrical  engineering  and 
reeearch  at  the  Unlveraity  of  Illinois,  Urbana 
and   staff  scientlat  at   the  National  Radio 
Astronomy    Obeerfatary    in    Oreen    Bank 
W.  Va..  giving  hla  pereonal  views  and  the 
consensus   of   a   group   of   about  30   radio 
astronomera  and  radio  englneera  repreaentlng 
reeearch  institutions  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation,  who  discussed  the  matter  in  Wash- 
ington on  June  18,  1906. 

Profeaaor  Swenaon  notea  the  radlcfte- 
quency  apectnui  te  a  natural  reaouroe  of 
enormoua  economic  and  ciiltural  value  »»»<1 
that  It  la  ImperaUve,  In  view  of  the  great 
demands  for  its  use.  that  It  be  used  with  the 
greatest  economy.  He  sUtea  every  effort 
mxist  be  made  to  eliminate  contamination  of 
the  spectrum  by  manmade  radio  enaanatlona 
which  aerve  no  useful  puriMee  but  which 
arlae  incldentaUy  from  other  actlvttlea  aad 
devlcee  which  cauas  troublesome  incidental 
radiation  because  of  poor  design,  conatruo- 
tlcm.  or  adJuatmsQt.  He  points  out  that 
there  exiata  auch  a  cacophony  of  "nolae" 
from  many  different  aouroaa  that  Individual 
cauaea  often  cannot  be  isolated.  He  atatas 
that  manmade  radionolaa  la  ao  prevalent  that 
a  radio  oommunicatloa  ayatem  Invariably 
uaee  many  times  the  amount  of  meter  power 
Indloated  by  the  natural  requirements  of  the 
ayatem  to  Inaura  reception  above  the  nolay 
background  and  that  thla  la  highly  in»<arl»nt. 
economically,  aad  oontrtbutaa  materlaUy  to 
the  overcrowding  of  the  radio  apectrum. 

AddlUonaUy.  B«otroolo  Industries,  a  tnde 
journal,  edltoslaUy  supported  8.  lOU  In  its 
July  IMS  lasua.   Itaald: 

"In  loao  Bsetronic  Ihdustries  was  first  to 
eall  sttsBtlon  to  the  growlag  probleou  In 
RFl  (radio  frequsnoy  Intatfsnnoe) .  The  lO 
feature  artloles  wa  pnhllahsd  on  BR  In  that 
year  farmed  the  baala  for  a  apeelal  miUtary 
^aUilng  oouna  at  th«  iomour  ■aaeareh 
Foundation,  since  than  the  aoope  of  thla 
m^Ject  haa  broadened  coosldatably.  RVXhas 
grown  to  BfO  (elsetromagnetle  ooomsttbU- 
ity).  It  haa  hacame  a  t^iie  for  neoial 
eouisea  at  the  University  of  Pannsylvanla  as 
wau  aa  Maaaaehoastta  Insutnts  of  Ttah. 
nology.  The  Nattonal  Wyll^^>llf^^^m  g^  wiaff. 
tromsgnette  OompattbUIty,  hsW  la  New  Tack 
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city  last  month.  ftttasU  to  tba  growlnc  in- 
tWMt  and  concern  In  this  area." 


'lEIactrlcal/elaetronlc  doricaa  such  a*  haat- 
Ing  pada,  motors,  razora.  nulloa,  tape  record- 
ers, and  SCR's  for  control  devlcea,  etc.,  are 
creating  unwanted  radiation.  Steps  hare 
been  taken  vltb  some  TV  receivers  under  the 
'Oood  neighbor'  policy  to  reduce  spurtous 
radiation.  All  devices  should  be  under  some 
effective  control.  •  •  •  Let's  look  at  elec- 
tromagnetic radiation  as  a  national  resource 
that  should  be  nurtured  and  conserved  in 
every  possible  way.  Senate  bill,  S.  lOlS,  now 
before  Congress  would  grant  broad  power  to 
the  FCX3  to  regulate  unwanted  radiation.  We 
believe  this  Is  a  construotlve  step  In  the 
right  direotton." 

-  Beotronlc  Industries  Association,  a  trade 
group  representing,  among  others,  manufac- 
turers of  radio  and  telerlslon  receivers,  sub- 
mitted a  letter  dated  July  8,  IMS,  indicating 
that  while  EIA  is  acutely  aware  of  the  need 
for  appropriate  controls  of  spurious  radia- 
tion in  artXer  to  obtain  mfc«imnm  effldency 
from  the  limited  radio  spectrum  and  is  sym- 
pathetic with  the  PCCs  efforts  to  limit  In- 
terference with  services  licensed  to  opmtktt 
within  the  spectt'iun,  there  U  no  emergency 
situation  requiring  Immediate  action  and 
recommended  further  conferences  between 
Industry  and  the  FCO.  Further  conferences 
were  held  and  EtA  by  a  letter  of  March  17, 
19M,  Indicated  it  approved  enactment  of 
8.  1015.  Correspondence  exchanged  between 
the  POO  and  EIA  on  mattera  discussed  are 
Included  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  Codes  and  Standards  Committee  of  the 
National  Beotrlcal  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion .(MKMA) ,  by  letter  of  June  22.  IMS,  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  there  was  no  basic 
oonflict  with  the  POO's  intent  and  reasons 
for  eatabUahing  reasonable  control  over  some 
types  of  radio  Interference  devices  and  sug- 
gested  clarifying  amendments.  By  letter  of 
June  93,  IMS,  the  PCC  commented  on  theae 
suggestions  and  |tated  among  other  things, 
the  following: 

"The  phrase  'formulated  In  cons\iltatlon 
with  the  affected  Industry  representatives'  is 
objeotlooable  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  may 
be  interpreted  as  sharing  or  diluting  the 
Oommlsaioa's  sole  authority  to  make  rules 
under  the  Communications  Act.  Second, 
•▼en  if  it  is  not  so  Interpreted,  It  is  unneces- 
sary and.  we  believe.  Inappropriate  as  a  statu- 
tory requirement.  Any  rules  promulgated  in 
•ocordanee  with  the  statutory  authority 
which  8.  1015  would  grant  would  be  in  ao- 
oordanoe  with  the  requirements  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  of  1946  and  would 
be  adopted  only  after  public  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings in  which  all  Interested  parties 
would  have  opportunity  to  ooounent  and 
■utomlt  views.  Additionally,  the  Commia- 
iton  has  expressed  Its  wUllngness  to  co- 
operate, as  It  has  In  the  past,  in  such  Indus- 
try committees  and  ccmferenoee  as  may  be 
helpful  In  achieving  the  aims  of  legislation. 

"The  suggested  lioUtatlon  to  devices  which 
cause  harmful  interference  to  'oommerdal. 
aircraft,  and  public  safety'  radio  communica- 
tions Is  felt  to  be  too  restrictive.  The  Oom- 
miaslon  feeU  that  the  authority  given  to  it 
■tf  aeetton  SOa  should  be  suSotentty  broad 
to  permit  it  to  formulate  rales  rtfatlng  to 
any  ssiikje  whsre  tnterfsratwa  from  these 
devloea  la  a  serious  problem.  In  this  re- 
gard. It  la  baUeved  that  the  la^iguage  of  B. 
1010.  laasonabls  regulations'  •  •  •  'con- 
alstent  with  the  public  interest,  convenience. 
tty"  is  a  proper  standard. 


The  Southern  California  Ulaon  Ca  y»^H 
tha  BOlsoD  Beetrlc  Institute  expressed  con- 
«em  prlndpaUy  as  to  the  affect  of  the  bill 
oo  the  electric  power  Industry. 

Subaequint  to  the  pubUo  hearings  on  8. 

1015  held  by  your  eomiaittee.  reprMentetlves 

or  the  eleetile  utmty  Industry  requested  a 


conference  with  officials  of  the  Pederal  Com- 
mtinlcations  Oommlaslon  to  clarify  certain 
portions  of  the  proposal  and  to  elaborate 
upon  testimony  that  was  submitted  to  the 
subcommittee  relating  to  the  possible  effect 
ot  the  legislation  upon  electric  utilities.  Con- 
cern was  expressed  by  the  electric  utility 
representativea  that  they  were  perhaps  in- 
advertently incltided  within  S.  1015  and  they 
sought  assurances  that  they  wo\iId  not  be 
considered  as  manufacturers  within  the 
meaning  of  the  bill  by  virtue  of  aseembling 
from  component  parts  a  power  system  for 
their  own  use.  They  repeated  their  conten- 
tion, included  in  testimony  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, that  the  language  was  too  broad  and 
would  permit  the  FCC  to  impose  a  require- 
ment that  they  obtain  a  permit,  certification, 
or  authorization  prior  to  constructing  such 
power  systems. 

After  an  initial  conference,  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  the  Commission  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  electric  utility  industry  fol- 
lowed. Thoee  letters  have  been  supplied  for 
the  record  and  are  included  in  the  appendix 
of  this  report.  The  PCC  has  indicated  that 
8. 1015  is  not  aimed  at  the  electric  utility  in- 
dustry and  that  cooperation  from  that  group 
In  aaeviatlng  mterference  problems  has  been 
generally  excellent.  The  Oonamission  has  In- 
dicated it  would  not  consider  the  assembly  of 
a  power  system  from  component  parts  by  an 
electric  power  company  for  Its  own  use  to  be 
manufacturing  within  the  meaning  of  S. 
1015.  Moreover,  it  stated  that  It  U  not  the 
Oommission's  intention  to  require  any  ad- 
vance approval,  permit,  certification,  etc.,  be- 
fore an  electric  utility  iindertakes  to  assem- 
ble a  power  system  from  component  parts  or 
to  assemble  any  of  the  component  parts  for 
its  own  uss. 

The  FCC  emphasized,  however,  and  the 
utiUty  representatives  agreed,  that  any 
change  In  language  to  clarify  the  above  mat- 
ters would  not  alter  any  existing  authority 
of  the  PCC  under  section  301  of  the  Com- 
munloatlons  Act,  or  the  authority  granted 
by  new  section  302,  to  proceed  against  the 
user  of  equipment  caiulng  interference  to 
radio  communlcatlona. 

In  view  of  the  above,  your  committee  has 
adopted  the  following  clarifying  amend- 
ment: 

"At  page  a,  line  13.  after  the  word  'ex- 
port,' Insert  the  following:  'to  the  manufac- 
ture, assembly,  or  installation  of  devices  for 
its  own  use  by  a  public  utility  ragaged  in 
providing  electric  services,'. 

CONCLTTSION 

Your  committee  believes  that  passage  of 
this  bill  will  bnprove  quality  of  radio  and 
television  reception,  especially  in  those 
metropolitan  areas  where  there  is  now  ex- 
cseslve  radiation.  The  efficiency  of  com- 
munications service  in  the  industrial  radio 
band  will  be  enhanced.  And,  most  impor- 
tant, some  potentlaUy  serious  threats  to  safe 
air  navigation  and  control  will  be  aUevlated. 
FlnaUy,  the  Pederal  Oommunloatlons  Oom- 
mlsilon's  efforts  In  detecting  and  witminiLfing 
harmful  Interference  will  be  made  more  effi- 
cient. AU  this  wUl  benefit  the  jrabllc,  the 
users  or  devleas  which  radiate  electromag- 
netlo  energy,  the  great  majority  of  manufac- 
turera  who  prsssatly  attempt  to  avoid  harm- 
ful Interference  problems,  and  the  users  of 
radio  communications  in  general. 


ATTTHORIZINO  THE  ERECTION  OP  A 
MEMORIAL  IN  THE  DISTRICrT  OP 
COLDlfBIA  TO  QEN.  JOHN  J. 
PERBHINO  A    i 

^ni0  Bomte  proceeded  to  oonstdefthe 

IMn  (S.  2S98)  to  authorize  the  erM^on  of 

a  memorial  in  the  Dlii^iet  of  Columbia  to 

General  John  J.  Ptrdilng,  which  had 

been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 


Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs,  with  u 
amendment,  on  page  1.  line  li,  aft9 
"(2)",  to  strike  out  "<m  a  parcel  of  fed- 
erally owned  land  in  the  northwest  sec- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  Arl- 
ington County,  State  of  Virginia"  and 
insert  "on  that  parcel  of  land  In  the 
northwest  section  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, bounded  on  the  north  by  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  on  the  south  side  In 
E  Street,  on  the  west  by  Fifteenth  Street, 
and  on  the  east  by  Fourteenth  Stte^"- 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read:  ' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  or 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  provld* 
for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  the  latt 
J(ain  J.  Pershing,  General  of  the  Armies  of 
the  United  States,  such  memorial  to  bi 
erected — 

(1)  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  d*. 
sign  submitted  by  the  American  Battis 
Moniunents  Commission  to  the  Conxna 
pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  461,  Elghty-fouitb 
Congress  (70  Stat.  84);  and 

(2)  on  that  pftfcel  of  land  in  the  ncrtti- 
west  section  of  the  District  of  CcdumUa, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania  Aie- 
nue,  on  the  south  side  by  E  Street,  on  th* 
west  by  Fifteenth  Street,  and  on  the  east  by 
Fourteenth  Street. 

Sec.  2.  The  maintenance  and  care  of  ths 
memorial  herein  authorized  to  be  erected 
shall,  upon  completion,  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sxc.  3.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RzcoBD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1196),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excenrt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 


June  2,  1966 
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When  the  Congress  approved  the  set  of 
April  2,  1956,  It  recognized  that  a  memoiltl 
to  Oen.  John  J.  Pershing  constructed  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  would  be  an  appropri- 
ate memorial  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
mUitary  leaden,  ^e  act  authorised  tbi 
American  Battle  Monimient  Commission  to 
prepare  for  submlaaion  to  the  Congress  pUua 
and  estimates  for  the  erection  of  a  eultsble 
memorial,  together  with  recommendatlooi 
respecting  site,  design,  and  materials,  m 
accordance  with  the  lOSe  act,  the  design  of, 
and  materials  used  for  the  memorial  mutt  be 
approved  by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  be- 
fore the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission would  submit  its  plans  to  the  Con- 
gress. All  of  theae  requirements  have  beta 
•ecompUshed.  The  authorization  legtsUitioa 
is  now  before  the  Congress. 

Oeneral  Pershing's  contributions  to  thk 
country  are  well  known.  He  was  the  Oom- 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  American  Xxpttf- 
tlonaty  Force  diirlng  World  War  I.  ftw 
1921  until  his  retirement  from  acUve  duty 
m  1924.  he  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  VZ. 
Army.  Oeneral  Pershing  was  awardsd  ll* 
Pulitzer  History  Prize  in  1932  for  his  bo«* 
"My  Experience  in  the  World  War."  Clsirly 
his  is  one  of  the  more  distinguished  gw^ 
in  the  annals  of  the  American  Armed  Foftsa 

At  the  heart  ni  before  the  Parka  and  Bso- 
reation  Subcommittee  on  8.  2838,  the  Hob- 


u 


the 


report  on 


t  the  after- 

ign  was  the 

e  chief  who 

o.    It  was 

eral  Per- 


gnble  Cabl  Hatdkn,  a  membtr  of  the  com- 
mittee, submitted  a  statement  tlhat  the  com- 
mittee considers  to  be  of  such  unusual  In- 
tmst  that  it  is  Included  In 
the  bill. 

-fr/iTEMKNT    or    HON.    CAXL     Bfl^KN,     A    VJI. 

ssNAToa  raoM  thk  stats  c*  axboka 

"Oen.  John  J.  Pershing  wis  one  of  the 
nest  soldiers  of  all  time.  In  ^uthwestem 
United  States  and  my  home  Slate  of  Arizona 
he  holds  a  special  place  In  the  annals  of  his- 
tory (or  It  was  there  his  acttfe  duty  as  a 
eireer  officer  was  launched  diiring  the  final 
jttn  of  the  Indian  wars  before  the  turn  of 
the  century.  He  returned  to  the  Southwest 
ta  1916,  during  the  troublesoiUQ  times  of  the 
Mexican  Revolution  and  Clvllj  War.  and  led 
the  punitive  expedition  againsi  i  Ithe  notorious 
Pincho  Villa.  | 

"I  well  recall  both  of  thes^  I  epochs  for  I 
«u  a  boy  when  Gen.  Nelson* A.  Miles  sub- 
(iued  Geronlmo  at  Skeleton  Canyon,  near 
the  Arlzona-Mexlco-New  Mej^iCo  border  in 
1886,  and  I  remember  also 
math  of  the  Oeronlmo  cam; 
chaee  of  Magas,  another  Apai 
did  not  surrender  with  Geri 
during  the  Magas  chase  that 
■hlng,  then  a  young  second  11  du tenant,  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  ablii  and  strong 
letder. 

"I  am  particularly  fond  of  sn  opinion  of 
Poshing,  written  by  one  of  hkt  6th  Cavalry 
laperior  officers,  appraising  hid  service  in  the 
Apache  country.  It  reads,  'in  those  days, 
when  B  youngster  joined  a  reglknent,  he  was 
not  expected  to  express  himsiitf  on  military 
matters  untU  he  had  had  somie  little  expe- 
rience. But  there  was  a  cert^n  something 
In  Pershing's  appearance  and  khanner  which 
made  liim  an  exception  to  tha  rule.  Within 
a  very  short  time  after  he  cai|:ie  to  the  poet 
aaenlor  officer  would  turn  to|blm  and  say: 
Tershlng.  what  do  you  think  kk  this?"  And 
his  opinion  was  such  that  we  always  listened 
to  It.  He  was  quiet,  unobtrusive  in  his 
opinions.  But  when  asked,  hie  always  went 
to  the  meat  of  a  question  in^  a  few  words.' 

"In  1889.  Pershing  was  transferred  from 
the  Southwest,  but  his  experience  there  was 
primarily  responsible  for  his  return  in  1916 
to  lead  the  Punitive  Expe^tlon  against 
VUla.  J] 

"I  was  In  the  House  of  mpresentatlves 
then  and  was  greatly  concerned  about  Villa's 
murderous  raids  across  the  Mfxican  border 
Into  Arizona.  {  \ 

"President  Wilson  had  growb  weary  of  the 
Mexican  troubles,  but  rumblings  of  war  on 
the  European  Continent  mad^  lit  Imperative 
that  the  United  States  not  gH  involved  In 
a  conflict  with  the  Mexican  0<q^emment.  So 
In  1015  he  had  offlclaUy 
Carranza  government.  Pam 
(bowed  his  resentment  by 
lest  antl-Amerlcan.  He  made'  ieveral  border 
tlda  and  Arizona  had  requested  Federal 
troops  be  sent  Into  the  State  JTbr  protection 

"Wnally,  a  Villa  raid  on  Col 
in  March  of  1916,  made  actii 
Vewton  Baker  was  sworn  In 
Bscretary  of  War  on  March 
oOelal  act  was  to  tend  a 
wounandlng  general  at  Fort  i$am  Hoiuton, 
Tex.,  ordering  the  organlzatloh.  of  the  Mexi- 
can PunlUve  Expedition,  with,  the  sole  ob- 
jective of  capturing  VUla  and  n^eventlng  any 
farther  raids  by  his  band .  | 

"MaJ.  Gh>n.  Prederltk  Funsto^  was  In  com- 
■»*nd  of  the  Army's  Southern  Department 
•ad  It  was  his  job  to  select  a  (^mmander  for 
*•  expedition.  He  chose  PeMhlng,  who  by 
ttat  time  had  risen  >}  the  raik  of  brigadier 
■HMrai,  and  It  was  a  logical  cl^^lce  in  view  of 
«•  previous  experience  in  ttie  Southwest. 
Douglas,  Ariz.,  and  Fort  HuachUca,  Ariz.,  were 
points  of  troop  dispatch  as  this  campaign 
«»anlzed.  In  fact,  the  job  dt  putting  the 
olnchee  on  the  Villlatas  ori^e  they  were 
"nnd  was  antrusted  to  Pershing^  favorite 


ized    the 
Villa   then 
imlng  a  viru- 


bus,  N.  Max., 

imperative. 

Wilson's  new 

and  his  first 

Ingram  to  the 


regiment,  the  10th  Cavalry,  stationed  at  Fort 
Huachuca  under  the  oomi^ymd  of  William 
Carey  Brown. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  little  need  of  my 
going  Into  a  narrative  about  the  Mexican 
campaign  and  ita  conclusion.  Oeneral 
Pershing  brilliantly  directed  it  as  a  miUtary 
tactician,  and  diplomatically  maneuvered  his 
troops  in  an  effort  to  avoid  an  all-out  war 
with  Mexico.  It  was,  therefore,  no  surprise 
to  me  when  he  was  named  by  President  Wil- 
son to  command  the  American  Expeditionary 
Fc«ce  in  Europe  after  we  declared  war  on 
Germany  on  April  6,  1917.  His  willingness 
to  accept  directives  of  the  Government  and 
never  to  yield  to  glory  hunting  temptation 
characterized  his  conduct  during  all  his 
career  and  I  know  this  was  appreciated  by 
the  President  and  many  Members  of  Con- 
grees. 

"Oeneral  Pershing  never  retired  from  the 
Army.  He  was  never  placed  on  the  retired 
list  and  at  the  age  of  81  offered  his  services 
to  President  Rooeevelt  when  the  Japanese 
bombed  Pearl  Harbor.    Such  was  his  mettle. 

"He  did,  however,  during  the  thirties  and 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  frequently  visit 
the  Southwest  and  particularly  Arizona.  He 
liked  to  spend  the  midwinter  months  in  the 
desert  atmosphere  and  he  did  so  annually 
at  Tucson. 

«It  was  In  Tucson  on  July  15, 1948.  that  he 
was- fatally  stricken  with  a  heart  attack. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  Oeneral  Pershing  was  the 
greatest  soldier  I  have  ever  known.  By  all 
means  I  urge  favorable  action  on  this  au- 
thorization for  a  memorial  to  him.  And  I 
am  confident  I  am  expressing  the  wishes  of 
my  fellow  Arizonans." 


ESTABLISHINa  THE  CHAMIZAL 
TREATY  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL. 
TEXAS 

The  bill  (HJl.  7402)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Chamlzal  Treaty 
National  Memorial  In  the  city  of  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 
noimced  as  next  in  order. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bfll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
certainly  plesised  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation  to  create  a  national  me- 
morial in  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex.  The 
subject  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  set  aside  a  portion 
of  the  Chamlzal  territory  for  erection  of 
a  memorial  and  visitor  center  to  com- 
memorate the  peaceful  and  cordial  set- 
tlement in  1864  of  the  long-standing 
Chamlzal  dispute. 

The  enactment  of  the  1964  Chamlzal 
Treaty  between  ttie  United  States  and 
Mexico  was  a  signal  accomplishment  and 
a  credit  to  the  two  nations.  I  believe 
that  it  is  fitting  that  this  achievement 
be  celebrated  in  this  proposed  manner, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  establishment  of  a 
monument  at  the  Chamlzal  site  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  this  Nation's  most  color- 
ful and  charming  cities  will  even  fur- 
ther enhance  its  beauty,  and  will  fur- 
ther cement  the  existing  bonds  of  good- 
will within  this  bicultural  area. 

Chamlzal  is  the  name  given  the  plant 
which  used  to  cover  the  approximately 
600  acres  comprising  this  region.  The 
plants  have  long  been  gone  but  the  Span- 


ish name  stUl  designates  the  area  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Orande  River. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  funds  re- 
quested hi  this  legislation  are  excessive, 
but  rather  are  adequate  to  establish  a 
suitable  Chamlzal  Treaty  National  Me- 
morial. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3007,  along  with . 
my  distinguished  coUeague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  this  measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1197),  exidainlng  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsooed, 
as  follows: 

NXXD 

On  August  29,  1963,  a  treaty  between  the 
United  Mexican  States  and  the  United  Statea 
of  America  was  signed  which  solved  a  prob- 
lem that  had  plagued  the  two  Oovemments 
for  a  centiu7,  more  or  less  (TIAS  5515,  15 
UJ9.T.  22).  The  problem  was  that  of  sover- 
eignty over  a  small  tract  of  land  which,  due 
to  the  vagaries  of  the  Rio  Orande,  formed 
north  of  that  river  in  the  years  following 
1863.  In  effect  the  treaty  provided  that  a 
short  stretch  of  the  Rio  Orande  should  be 
rerouted,  that  the  international  boundary 
ahould  follow  the  centerllne  of  the  rerouted 
stream,  and  that  each  of  the  two  signatories 
should  have  sovereignty  over  the  land  on  Its 
side  of  the  new  line.  Article  4  of  the  treaty 
more  partlcvilarly  provided  that  "the  lands 
that,  upon  relocation  of  the  international 
boundary,  pass  from  one  country  to  the  other 
shall  pass  to  the  respective  Governments  In  ' 
absolute  ownership,  free  of  any  private  titles 
or  encumbrances  of  any  kind." 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing,  the  United 
States  has  acquired  or  wUl  acquire  approxi- 
mately 193  acres  on  C(»dova  Island.  A  part 
of  this  land  wlU  be  used  by  the  Government 
as  the  site  of  a  new  port  of  entry,  another 
part  is  proposed  for  development  by  the  dty 
of  El  Paso  or  the  El  Paso  Independent  School 
District  for  educational  purposes,  and  a  third 
(about  55  acres)  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
bUl. 

What  Is  proposed  In  HJt.  7402  is  the  utili- 
zation of  these  56  acres  for  the  development 
of  a  memorial  to  United  States-Mexico  amity 
and,  particularly,  to  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  boundary  line  dispute  between  the 
two  nations.  This  commends  Itself  to  the 
conunlttee  as  a  desirable  and  worthwhile  use 
of  the  land. 

Although  final  plans  have  not  been  drawn 
for  the  memorial,  the  committee  has  seen 
renderings  and  maps  showing  In  general  what 
Is  proposed.  In  addition  to  the  memorial 
proper,  which  wlU  face  the  international 
boundary,  the  tentative  plans  call  for  a  visi- 
tor center,  an  audltortiun,  a  reflecting  pool,  a 
parking  area,  and  open  grassy  spaces.  Final 
plans,  it  has  been  agreed,  will  be  submitted 
to  the  committee  before  construction  Is 
started. 

The  need  to  assure  a  harmonlotu  treat- 
ment of  the  tract  to  be  developed  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  adjacent  tracts 
to  be  developed  by  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Oovemmenta  (the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  city  of  B  Paso, 
the  El  Paso  Independent  School  District)  has 
led  to  the  Inclusion  of  section  3  in  the  amend- 
ment to  the  biU.  Tblk  section  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  tba  Interior  to  defer  estab- 
llshmeixt  of  the  naticmal  memorial  until  he  . 
has  seen  and  approved  the  plans  for  theae 
latter  tracts. 

The  Chamlzal  National  Memorial  will  be 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service 
under  the  laws  pertaining  to  that  agency.  So 
admlnlstersd  it  wlU,  the  committee  braves. 
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serve  to  remliu}  the  tbouaande  of  Tlalfeon 
coming  from  awl  going  to  Uexloo  aoroM  tb* 
InteroaUonal  brt<lge  between  B  Puo  and 
dudad  Jxiarea  of  the  tact  that  neighboring 
nation*  can  solve  their  problems  peaoefullv 
and  JxmUj. 

coat 
No  approprtattona  will  be  required  for  land 
acquisition.  Development  costs  are  estimated 
at  •a.om.OOO  and  operating  and  malntsnanee 
costs  at  about  1179.000  at  present  wage  and 
salary  scales. 

•nie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

"nie  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
*of  the  Chamlzal  National  Memorial  In 
the  city  of  El  Paso.  Tex.,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  TARBOnOUOH.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  very  happy  that  the  Senate  has  Just 
passed  HJL  7402,  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  ChamlBd  Treaty  National 
Memorial  in  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex. 
This  memorial  will  commemorate  the 
historic  1984  treaty  ending  100  years  of 
disagreement  with  our  neighbor  to  the 
south. 

Under  that  treaty,  630  acres  of  land 
was  allocated  to  Mexico  and  103  acres  to 
the  United  States.  lUe  leglslaUon  sets 
aside  5&  of  the  103  acres  allocated  to  the 
United  States  for  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment and  a  museum-information  center. 
Also  to  be  located  to  the  193  acres,  all  a 
part  of  the  former  Cordova  Island,  will 
be  a  new  port  of  entry.  The  El  Paso  In- 
dependent School  District  will  develop 
another  portion  of  the  area  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  These  other  portions 
win  be  developed  in  a  manner  har- 
monious with  the  national  memorial. 

Tentative  plans  for  the  area  of  the 
memorial  call  for  the  memorial  proper, 
facing  the  international  boundary,  a  vis- 
itor center,  an  auditorium,  a  reflecting 
pool,  as  well  as  open  grassy  spaces  and  a 
paridng  area. 

As  a  result  of  the  Chamlzal  Treaty,  ex- 
tensive changes  have  been  and  will  be 
required  In  El  Paso.  The  Rio  Grande 
River  is  to  be  moved  to  a  new  river  bed 
to  reflect  the  new  boundary  established 
by  the  treaty,  and  businesaes  and  faml- 
llas  are  relocating.  The  program  to 
carry  out  the  relocation  is  proceeding  un- 
der legislation  passed  in  1984.  A  border 
highway  along  the  new  riverbank  is  an- 
other part  of  the  overall  plan  for  devel- 
opmant  of  the  area  Involved  in  the  treaty 
and  8.  2630  now  pending,  which  I  spon- 
sored, would  authorize  that  highway. 
Still  another  part  of  the  plan  Is  covered 
by  8.  8SS5,  which  I  Introduced  last 
month,  to  authorise  construction  of  ex- 
tensions of  the  American  Canal  at  EI 
Puo.  The  legislation  we  have  passed 
today  is  thus  a  vital  Unk  in  a  series  of 
actions  stemming  from  the  tieaty  ratl- 
floatlon  in  1964. 

The  Chamlzal  Treaty  has  been  a  sig- 
nal aceompHshment  to  proving  the  abil- 
ity of  nations  to  solve  their  differences 
by  peaceful  negotiation,  no  matter  how 
longstanding  the  dispute  or  how  easy  to 
maintain  an  unyielding  position  in  de- 
fense of  an  historical  claim.  The 
Ctaamial  Treaty  U  a  noble  example  of 


the  fine  relations  we  enjoy  with  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico.  There  can  be  nothing 
more  fitting  than  a  monument  to  that 
relationship,  and  the  Chamlzal  Treaty 
National  Memorial  wiU  be  a  lasting  re- 
minder of  our  friendship  with  Mexico 
and  a  constant  stimulus  to  pxeeerve  it 


June  2,  1966 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  blU  (8. 2858)  to  amend  section  502 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1038 
relative  to  construction  differential  sub- 
sidles,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over 


AUTHORIZINO  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  CONVEY  CER- 
TAIN PUBLIC  LAND  IN  WYOBONG 
The  bill  (S.  822)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
public  land  in  Wyoming  to  Clara  Dozler 
Wire,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third .  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Xepretentativea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreaa  asaemhled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authortacd  to 
Issue  a  patent  under  the  SmaU  Tract  Act  (53 
Stat.  609)  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  682a-e82e) 
to  Clara  Doaler  Wire  for  the  public  land 
described  as  lot  19,  section  22.  township  19 
north,  range  106  west,  sUth  principal  merld- 
lan,  Wyoming,  containing  approximately  8.87 
acres. 

Sac.  2.  Such  patent  shall  be  issued  only  If 
within  one  year  after  the  date  Clara  Doder 
Wire  Is  notlfled  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
amount  of  payment  required,  she  pays  to 
the  Secretary  the  sum  of  (a)  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  land  as  of  August  16,  1865  ex- 
clusive of  any  value  resiUUng  from  the  de- 
velopment or  Improvement  of  the  land  by 
Clara  Doder  Wire  or  her  family,  and  (b) 
the  administrative  costs  of  making  the  con- 
veyance, as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rzcoao  an  exceipt  from  the  report 
(No.  1199),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 
as  follows: 

PUKI>08X 

This  bUl  authorlBcs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  Issue  a  patent  under  the  SmaU 
Tract  Act,  S3  SUt.  600  (1988),  as  amended. 
48  VS.C.  S82»-68ae  (1868),  to  Un.  Clara 
Dealer  Wire  for  approximately  3.67  acres  of 
pubUc  land  In  Wyoming.  A  patent  Is  to  be 
Issued  only  If.  within  1  year,  after  the  date 
Mm^lre  U  notlfled  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  amount  of  payment  required 
she  pays  to  the  Secretary  the  sum  of  (a)  the 
fab-  market  value  of  the  land  as  of  August 
16.  19S5.  exclusive  of  any  value  resulttng 
from  the  Improvement  of  the  land  by  her  or 
h«r  famUy.  and  (b>  the  admlnlstretlve  cosU 
of  making  the  conveyance,  both  as  dster- 
«an»«d  by  the  Secretary.  Mrs.  Wire  u  the 
wife  of  PTedeilck  L.  Wire,  an  employee  of  the 
Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  offlee  of  the  Bureau  at 
Land  ItanageaMBt. 

■acKBaoowD 

Mrs.  Wire  filed  a  small  tract  application  In 
AjgU  JM4  and  was  Issued  a  lease  to  the 
PropMty  with  optkMi  to  pvrohaas  which  ez- 
plred  m  1987.  by  Its  owa  tanas,  after  bar 


application  to  purchase  was  denied  beeaiM 
of  th«  prohibition  against  Department  of  in. 
terlor  oOoen.  employees,  and  their  spouM 
acquiring  an  Interest  in  lands  admhi^tmd 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ite 
Wire's  husband  was  emidoyed  by  th«  n^ 
under  temporary  appointment  as  openttr 
general  when  she  flled  a  smaU  tract  appuau 
tlon  In  1864.  and  when  the  lease  was  Hmxti 
her  In  1854.  The  area  had  been  used  u  t 
city  dumping  ground  for  many  yean  and 
hnmedUtaly  after  receiving  the  lease  with 
option  to  purchase,  the  Wire  family  started 
Improving  the  land.  They  removed  29  truck 
loads  of  garbage  and  leveled  the  ground: 
moved  a  four-room  house  on  the  site  and 
made  many  other  Improvements  The* 
moved  Into  the  house  In  1866  and  It  ha*  been 
their  home  since  that  date.  The  Wlree  ban 
made  an  eetlmated  85.000  ImprovemenU  to 
the  land,  and  their  preeence  on  the  tract  has 
afforded  protection  against  Are,  theft,  and 
vandalism  to  an  adjacent  BLU  storage  yard 
and  garage.  There  U  no  public  need  for  tbs 
tract. 

cosucimx  FosmoN 
The  conualttee  favorebly  reports  S   821 
and  tirgee  approval  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.     MANSFIELD.    Mr.     Presidoit, 
that  concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


UNTRUTHFUL  ATTACKS  ON  THI 
CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  t 
favorite  "sport"  now  current  among 
various  groups,  which  appears  to  be 
growing  to  volume.  Is  to  attack  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

These  charges  are  made  by  many 
people.  Including  enemy  aliens  in  de- 
fense of  their  activities,  and  those  who 
have  been  charged  with  illegal  activities. 
From  the  standpoint  of  sport,  at  times 
it  would  appear  comparable  to  shooting 
flsh  In  a  barrel,  because  the  nature  of 
the  wort,  of  the  CIA  means  It  cannot 
defend  itself. 

In  this  connection  I  present  to  the 
Senate  this  morning  three  examples. 

TBM  CHaiaiMIMW  CASK 

After  Col.  James  R.  Christensen  re- 
tired from  the  Marine  Corps,  he  was  con- 
sidered for  anployment  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency:  and  a  normal  secu- 
rity investigatKm  resulted  in  security 
approval  last  January. 

All  prospective  employees,  however, 
must  alao  go  through  a  physical  exami- 
nation. This  examination  does  not  In- 
volve the  administering  of  any  drugs. 

When  Colonel  Christensen  received 
this  routine  physical  examination  last 
January  10,  it  was  determined  that  bit 
high  blood  pressure  would  probably  pre- 
vent employment.  His  condition  was 
discussed  with  him  on  January  18  by 
two  staff  physicians.  At  that  time  It  w«« 
suggested  he  seek  medical  treatment 
Christensoi  had  been  evaluated  by  the 
psychiatric  staff  January  12,  and  found 
suitable  for  emp>Ioymetit. 

On  January  20,  based  on  the  preem- 
ployment  medical  evaluation  of  Yiit^ 
blood  pressure.  Colonel  €;hri««ensen  was 
not  qualified  for  employm^it  for  medical 
reasons.  At  no  time  was  be  given  any 
drugs  of  any  sort  by  the  Agency. 

On  January  28  police  (rfBcers  in  Vir- 
ginia Beach.  Va..  determined  that  Colond 
Chrlstenaoi  had  committed  siildde. 
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Colonel  CSirlstensen's  w:'e  has  now 
trought  suit  against  the  d  i^tral  Intelll- 
lenoe  Agency  for  neglige  ice,  alleging 
tbat  Colonel  Christensen  hf^  been  given 
dnigs  by  the  Agency;  and  that  the  re- 
action from  the  drugs  haU  led  to  his 
wldde.  [I 

The  U.S.  Government  w|a,  of  course, 
be  represented  in  this  action  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

THB  cAsrao  caaa 

According  to  a  nevrspaier  story  of 
jnne  l  last,  Castro  is  diarging  that 
Cuban  exiles  who  tried  to  ^Ip  Into  Ha- 
vana Sunday  night  were  tent  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agenc^  to  assassi- 
nate Premier  Castro.  The! story  iden- 
tified one  Antonio  de  la  CiMsta  Valle  as 
the  military  commander  of  a  group  called 
Commandos  L.  The  Cuban  annoimce- 
ment  charged  that  Comm^^idos  L  is  a 
front  lor  CIA.  , 

This  charge  has  been  rarefully  ex- 
plored. The  facts  are  thatj  p<Mnmandos 
L  has  received  no  supporti  lor  guidance 
trtiatever  from  the  CIA;  ind  is  in  no 
way  a  front  for  the  Ageniy.  Further- 
more, Antonio  de  la  Cuestalyalle  has  no 
connection  with  the  CIA.  Whatever  his 
actiTities  in  this  enterpriffi^  they  were 
not  carried  out  at  the  Instigation  or  dl 
rection  of  the  Agency. 

Castro  has  been  pretty  m' 
news.    He  is  anxious  to 
news.    The  CIA  and 
his  favorite  subjects  to  t 

It  is  time  for  the  press 
to  realize  that  it  suits 
of  Castro  and  other  C 
and  criminals  to  accuse 
they  get  In  trouble.    The 
laid  charges  without  effort 
accuracy  reduces   the 
United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESID; 
pore.  The  time  of  the 
expired. 

ICr.  MANSFIEIX).    Mr 
aik  unanimous  consent 
afav  may  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.  1 

The  ACTING  PRESID] 
pore.    Without  objection,  11 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    I 
Jority  leader. 

THX  RAWKB  C 

Mr.  President,  an  ex-RAp  pilot,  one 
John  R.  Hawke,  is  current  imder  m- 
dictment  in  the  United  I  States  for 
inegally  exporting  B-2d  I  plaiies  to 
Portugal.  I ' 

As  early  as  November  {1|065,  British 
newspapers  carried  the  sto! 
was  actually  acting  for 
telllgence    Agency    in 
Idanes;  and  again,  on 
national  magagitiA  in  the 
o>Rled  a  story  which  qu< 
■ylng  he  was  a  special  ^ 
for  the  CIA ;  that  his  def  ei 
OQ  that  claim.  li 

.  TWs  assertion  on  the  pirt  of  Hawke 
■  not  true.  There  is  no  lijiormation  of 
•ny  sort  which  can  connect  Hawke's 
•cUviUes  with  the  CIA.      j , 

What  this  all  comet  down  to  was  well 

{wed  by  a  Uiiited  States  aMomey  idwn 

fi^nid  that  Hawke  plans  id  make  what 

y*m.  will  be  the  standard  ttfenae  in  aU 
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amo  are 

end. 
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such  criminal  eases— that  it  was  part 
of  a  plot  of  the  CIA. 

I  will  shortly  present  more  Illustrations 
of  such  charges  against  this  agency  be- 
fore the  Suiate. 

Mr.  SALTON8TALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  Mxt  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  able  and  distinguished  friend,  the' 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonsiall]. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  oonunend  the 
Senator  for  bringing  out  these  instances. 
I  know  that  under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions it  is  Impossible  for  the  ClA  to  an- 
swer any  of  these  charges  and,  there- 
fore, the  charges,  which  are  Inicorrect, 
and  in  many  Instances  are  falsehoods, 
are  carried  through  and  given  publicity 
without  any  opportunity  for  the  CIA  to 
reply. 

Mr.  SYMINGTDN.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall]  is  one  of  three  Members  of  this 
body  who  know  more  about  the  structure 
and  functioning  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  than  any  other  Member. 
Therefore,  I  particularly  appreciate  his 
support  with  respect  to  this  problem. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  charges  of 
this  character  are  given  the  publicity 
with  little  or  no  effort  to  check  their 
accuracy. 


THE  COMING  CHALLENGES  OF  THE 
RIVER  BASINS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  18  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  HarbisI.  addressed 
the  13th  National  Watershed  Congress 
in  Oklahoma  City  on  "The  Coming  Chal- 
lenges (rf  the  River  Basins."  His  re- 
marks contain  much  of  value  to  those 
wishing  to  keep  abreast  of  our  progress 
in  the  protection  and  conservation  use 
of  our  vast  river  basin  resources.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoBo  the  keynote  address  of  the 
Watershed  Congress  given  by  Senator 
Habsis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 
Thz  CSokimg  CHALUcNGas  or  THX  Rxvaa  BAsnf  s 

(Keynote  address  by  Senator  Fbid  R.  Babbbb, 

of   Oklahoma,   before   the    18th   Natlooal 

Watarsbed  Congrees,  Oklahoma  Olty,  Okla., 

ICay  16,  1006,  Sheraton  Hotel) 

I  am  honored  to  be  Invited  this  morning 
to  soimd  a  keynote  for  your  18th  meeting. 
We  are  proud  you  are  here  In  Oklahoma, 
and  WB  are  proud  of  our  state,  which  next 
November  wUl  have  been  a  state  for  50  years. 

We  are  proud  of  our  OUahcma  aoencry; 
It  ranges  from  the  wooded  hills  In  the  east 
to  the  grassy  plains  of  the  west. 

CMclahoma  Is  rich,  too.  In  water  resources. 
We  have  been  forging  ahead  for  two  decades 
now  In  the  preventUm  cf  flood  damage  and 
in  the  full  devtiopment  of  our  t>asla  and 
bther  water  resources. 

All  Oklahomans  are  conscious  more  and 
more  theee  days  of  the  great  contribution  my 
dlstfaigulsbed  predaoeesor  the  late  Senator 
Robert  S.  Ken,  made  in  water  conservation. 
No  one  has  raaVdied  over  ttM  yean  the  coa- 
oem  Senator  Kerr  (tit  as  be  served  bo  capably 
as  chalzmaa  of  the  Sdect  Conuntttee  oa 
National  Watw  Resources  of  the  UjB.  Senate. 

A  few  yean  ago  the  Xneydopedla  Biltan- 
nlea  pnUlshed  a  report  on  the  aatioali  watar 
sttttatton.    It  IntrodUMd  the  aubjoet  with 


the  aoeonat  of  a  livar  boatt  making  Its  wax 
precariously  up  the  mssourt  during  a  ttm* 
of  low  water.  The  pilot  oC  the  boat  In  the 
early  momlng  saw  a  settler  dli^lng  a  bucket 
of  water  at  the  rlvor's  edge,  and  the  pilot 
ytiled.  "Hey  you.  put  that  back."  Ttie  arti- 
cle made  the  polnir— a  t&nely  on*— that  tha 
nation  had  arrived  at  the  "put-that-back" 
I  position  In  the  use  o(  Its  watw  reeourcea. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Select  Commlttas 
on  National  Water  Beaouroee  to  determine 
Just  where  the  nation  stood  In  rtiatlon  to 
Its  future  water  needs.  Its  report  stated  ia 
part: 

"The  Impending  deterioration  of  our 
streams  and  rivers  Is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  of  our  findings  .  .  .  And  whUs  ths 
country  is  In  no  Unmlnent  danger  of  run- 
ning out  of  water,  no  longer  Is  It  In  the  en- 
viable poelUon  of  having  enough  water  at  all 
times  for  aU  conceivable  uses.  In  oibsr 
words,  water  Is  quickly  moving  Into  the  realm 
of  economic   goods." 

When  the  Committee  had  finished  Its  work. 
Senatw  Kerr  published  a  book  which  ha 
caUed  "Land,  Wood  and  Water,"  and  In  which 
he  set  down  hla  early  Inftereat  In  soil  and 
water  and  related  reeouroes.    In  It  he  wrote: 

"We  began  to  mske  real  progress  In  Okla- 
homa with  varied  projects  and  Improve- 
ments, but  a  broader  effort  was  required. 
Rivers  spUl  across  Stats  lines.  This  dscsssIp 
Utes  leadership  from  Washington,  and  fed- 
eral  assistance.  Focusing  in  this  direction, 
I  won  election  to  the  UJ3.  Senate  In  1948  oa 
the  slogan  of  'Land.  Wood  and  Water.'  As 
my  first  objective,  I  sponsored  a  new  plan  to^ 
develop  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River  Baslna. 
The  Inter-Agency  Conunlttee  created  to 
make  the  Comprehen^ve  Survey  has  been 
retained  to  carry  It  out. 

"The  success  In  our  region  Is  pointing  the 
way  for  a  national  program  of  conservation, 
basin  by  basin.  The  need  for  such  an  effort 
haa  been  written  In  the  dusty  soil  of  our  de- 
nuded acres,  our  sUted  watercourses,  our 
barren  hills  and  mountains  ...  We  are 
fhapring  a  national  program  with  the  river 
basin  as  the  unit  of  development,  both  up- 
stream and  downstream.  This  approach  IS 
essential  If  our  farms,  homes  and  faotorlsa 
are  to  get  enough  water  In  the  next  30  yean." 

If  I  were  seelLlng  a  text  for  my  mesMge  to 
you  this  morr'^e.  those  two  final  sentences 
would.  I  think  suffice.  Ill  rq>eat  them:  "We 
are  shaping  a  national  program  with  the  river 
basin  as  the  unit  of  development,  bot/i  up- 
stream  and  doumMtream.  TbiM  approach  Is 
essentaal ...  If  we  are  to  get  enou(^  water  !a 
the  next  30  years."  ^ 

A  paragraph  or  so  later  In  hU  book  Senator 
Kerr  warned : 

"Hie  mobUlxatlon  will  require  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  levels  of  government,  guided 
and  aided  by  an  alert.  Informed  cltlsenry. 
The  people  In  each  locaUty  must  w<»rk  to- 
gether to  fit  their  own  projects  Into  Ctaa 
broader  pattern." 

The  Senator  and  so  many  of  you  haA  seen 
the  distress  of  the  drou^t  yean,  and  In  1M8 
he  had  witnessed,  as  had  many  others  of  us, 
the  tragedy  of  a  ml|^ty  disaster  on  the 
Arkansas  River.  He  had  watched  the  re- 
peated floods  on  the  two  brandtee  of  the 
Canadian  River,  and  he  was  thoroughly 
ahreast  <tf  the  long  and  determined  fight  by 
the  people  In  the  Washita  River  watershed  to 
control  the  frequent  flooding  and  to  develop 
that  zlA  resource  Into  an  obedient  and  ose^ 
foi  servant.  V.^ 

So,  It  was  a  natural  cimaeqUenee  that,  as 
Governor  Of  Oklahoma,  h»  would  oome  to 
have  an  unyielding  determination  to  lead  Vbk 
people  of  his  state  Into  a  progrssn  whldk 
would  lessen  the  hann  of  drooght  and  fkkod 
and  produoe  eonttnulng  benefits  throogh 
conservation  and  development  of  bastn  and 
watershed  vahMa. 

Only  a  few  months  ago.  the  PresldenS  eC 
the  United  States,  addrsaamg  the  IntsRxa. 
tlonal  Symposium  of  Dsaatlnatinn, 
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oat  tbtit  tnat  iratar  hM  bMa  one  of  homui* 
ttf»  moat  preeteua  iMtda.  Wmra  bwre  been 
fought  for  It  tltfoncbout  hlatory,  b«  a&ld, 
and  without  it  wbcAe  olTlUaKtlons  have 
Tanlshed  from  the  earth;  aad  he  Added  that 
over  Tarioua  areas  of  the  world  today  water 
la  the  key  to  man's  proaperlty  or  poreity. 

Aa  a  member  of  our  Stat*  Banata  In  Okla- 
homa for  eight  yean,  It  was  my  prlvllaga  to 
have  a  part  In  the  oonasrTatloo  progress  we 
bare  made  In  this  state,  to  the  work  of  our 
soil  conservation  districts  and  the  landown> 
ers  who  are  cooperating  with  them  toward 
the  conservation,  use,  and  development  of 
our  land,  water,  plant  and  wildlife  resources. 
And  I'm  prood  to  have  an  opportimlty  to 
Continue  that  Interest  and  effort  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  tu 
Ckxnmlttee  on  Public  Works  and  Its  Subcom- 
mittees on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  and 
Blvers  and  Harbors  and  Flood  Control. 

Tou  will  find  our  people  here  In  Oklahooiia 
heartily  In  accord  with  the  programs  we  have 
under  way,  a  majority  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  problems  that  we  have  faced  and 
the  thlngy  we  mxist  do  and  are  doing  to 
oocreet  them.  It  has  been  an  elTort  of  team- 
work, not  only  throughout  the  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, but,  more  Importantly,  among  the 
many  groups  and  interest*  ot  our  citizens. 

earner,  I  mentlooed  the  WaahlU  project. 
This  was  one  cf  11  authorlaed  by  the  Con- 
grass  In  1M4  for  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
culture,  under  the  leadership  of  the  SoU 
Oonsaivatlop  Service  and  with  the  help  of 
the  Porest  Service  and  other  federal  and 
state  agenclea,  to  carry  on  a  special  program 
of  flood  prevention  and  accelerated  land 
treatment,  with  coet-sharlng  and  technical 
assistance  to  help  the  local  people  with  their 
flood  problems. 

Many  ot  you  know  the  story  of  the  Wash- 
ita, how  the  pec^le  over  the  years  had  strug- 
gled for  some  kind  at  control  program,  hop- 
ing at  flrst  for  a  system  of  big  reservoirs  to 
oootaln  the  floodwaters.  Than  when  they 
had  heard  the  new  proposal  and  had  studied 
It  carefuUy,  they  agreed  that  It  offered  a  moet 
practical  solution  for  their  dilemma. 

And  so  It  has  been.  That  day  nsar  Cordell. 
when  the  flrst  of  the  floodwater  retarding 
dams  In  the  Washita  project  was  dedicated— 
my  distinguished  senior  colleague.  Senator 
UzKX  BfoNBONET,  took  part  In  that  cere- 
mony— was  an  Important  day  for  Oklahoma, 
and  for  the  nation. 

The  story  of  Sandstone  Creek  farther  up 
the  watershed  In  western  Oklahoma  has  be- 
come widely  known  also.  It  was  ths  flrst  of 
th«  small,  creek-alaa  watersheds  In  the  Wash- 
Ite  to  be  given  fpU-dreas  treatment  for  the 
reduction  ot  flooding,  through  a  system  of 
floodwater  dams  and  conservation  treatment 
of  tha  drainage  area. 

Most  of  you  know  this  story— how  the 
flooding  was  reduced  so  that  It  has  been  of 
Uttl*  consequence,  how  the  creek  that  once 
stayed  dry  most  months  o<  the  year  has  been 
flowing  a  stsady,  sparkling  stream,  how  the 
people  In  that  area  now  enjoy  the  recrea- 
tional advantages  thla  development  affords. 
aad  how  the  waU-belng  of  an  entire  com- 
munity has  enjoyed  a  tremendoxu  uplift  as 
a  result  of  thla  Joint  Investment  by  the 
people  and  their  government.  This  Is  a 
story  that  my  friend  L.  L.  (Bed)  Males,  long 
a  suparvlsor  of  the  Upper  WashlU  SoU  Oon- 
•srvatlon  O^trlot.  baa  told  hundreds  of  times 
throughoot  the  nation.  It  Is  a  story  that 
4VOWS  more  In  algnlfloanoe  as  the  years  pass. 
<  On  the  national  levtf  wa  are  engaged  now 
4»  a  ualqu*  program  on  tha  Potomac  River 
BmIb.  Tha  Presldsnt  on  Psbruary  8.  10«8. 
dlrsctad  tha  Saorstary  ot  tha  Xntarlor  to  prs- 
para  a  plan  to  make  the  Potomac  "a  model  of 
ooDss^TaMoa.'  That  u  being  dons  In  coop- 
stlon  with  other  tMeral.  local  and  state 


^  «to  PatottM.  a  rtver  which  should  ba  a 
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sans  and  those  from  foreign  lands  who  visit 
our  nation's  capltol,  we  have  an  example  ot 
what  has  happened  to  many  of  our  beautiful 
streams  and  of  what  la  now  happening  to 
many  others  In  this  country.  Tear  by  year, 
decade  by  decade.  It  has  been  going  on — the 
mining  of  a  river  through  an  amairtng  short- 
slgbtedness  and  the  complete  absence  of  any 
thoxight  to  planning.  It  would  have  cost 
us  In  taxes  and  In  interest  on  bonds,  perhaps, 
to  have  prevented  this  spoilage  of  a  fine  re- 
source; but  this  cost  would  have  been  a  small 
percentage  of  the  bllUons  it  will  cost  now  to 
correct  the  mistakes  we  have  made  on  this 
one  river  alone. 

We  can  have  a  Potomac  River  you  can  swim 
In  If  you  like,  as  clean  as  it  is  beautiful,  but 
It  will  take  time,  money,  and  a  great  deal  of 
desire  and  effort.  Not  one  of  vis  doubts  that 
such  an  Investmsnt  will  have  great  value. 
"<>ur  regret  should  be  that  we  are  so  late  with 
our  recognition  of  the  symptoms  and  with 
our  diagnosis  and  remedies. 

But  what  U  it  that  has  made  America's 
rivers  unclean  and  xinclear?  We  have  long 
been  aware  of  the  garbage,  the  sewage  and 
the  Industrial  wastes  which  are  going  Into 
our  rivers.  We  have  not,  as  a  nation  of 
resource  stewards,  been  so  conscious  dt 
another  costly  source  of  pollution.  For  ex- 
amine, did  you  know  that  60  milUon  tons  of 
soil  are  eroded  annually  in  the  Potomac  Basin 
and  that  2^  million  tons  of  sediment  from 
the  sklnned-off  real  esute  developments,  the 
unprotected  fields,  the  cuts  and  fills  for 
roadways,  the  denuded  construction  sites  and 
parking  areas  are  discharged  into  the  Poto- 
mac estuary  each  year.  This  sediment  fouls 
the  river,  adding  to  the  cost  of  making  the 
water  suitable  for  use,  and  damaging  the 
aquaUc  life  we  would  like  It  to  sustain  In 
abundance. 

My  purpose  is  to  emphasize  that  the  devel- 
opment of  a  plan  for  a  river  basin,  with  aU 
Its  varied  Interests.  Its  needs  and  Its  op- 
portunities, is  a  vital,  demanding  thing.  It 
can't  be  done  In  a  week  or  two,  nor  can  It 
be  done  alone  by  one  group  or  another.  It 
la  a  Job  that  requires  careful  Inveettgatlon. 
the  collection  and  analysis  of  pertinent  data, 
the  patient  study  of  posslbUltles,  searching 
looks  Into  the  distant  futiirs.  and  the  In- 
volvement of  many  people  representing  all 
the  Interests  In  the  t>astn. 

Planning  may  Involve— as  the  Potomac  In- 
terim report  Indlcatea— the  postponement  of 
certain  steps.  Just  as  It  may  urge  the  taking 
of  another  step  much  sooner  than  anyone 
had  Imagined.  It  may  advise  the  building 
(aa  the  Potomac  report  does)  of  certain  small 
impoimdments  for  supply  purposes  and  the 
delay  of  a  much  larger  one  that  bad  been 
thought  to  be  urgently  needed  soon. 

But  the  gathering  of  a  group  of  Interested 
dtlBsns  around  a  conference  table  for  the 
purpoee  of  determining  the  needs  of  their, 
baaln,  the  opportunities  tor  the  protection 
of  Its  many  values  for  the  future  and  the 
development  of  others  for  the  next  tew 
years — this  Is  the  way  a  baaln  must  be 
planned,  with  aU  Its  valuaa  In  mind  and 
with  all  lU  dtlaens  having  a  voice  In  the 
dedatons  that  are  to  be  made. 

1°  recent  years,  we  havs  seen  a  remarkable 
and  fortunate  change  In  our  national  at- 
Utude  toward  water  reaources.  A  genera- 
tion ago,  becauae  of  a  qMotaoular  kind  of 
disaatar  that  focused  attenUon  on  what  was 
h^ponlng  to  our  sou  resouroas.  we  Uunehed 
a  broad  program  of  action  tor  their  protec- 
Uon.  Am  an  outgrowth  of  thla  new  ooncem 
the  statss  passed  laglsUtlon  providing  local 
dtlaen*  tha  maans  of  organlaing  to  carry  out 
thair  own  pracrama  of  soU.  water,  plant  and 
wUdllte  oonaenwtlQn.  I  would  Ilka  to  note 
here  that  Oklfthoma  and  Its  neighboring 
state.  Arkansas,  vara  th*  flnt  to  paaa  stats 
enahUng  higlalatton  (or  thla  puipoae. 

But  back  to  thta  new  atutuda  ot  aan  to- 
ward water  resoutosa.  Drou^t  during  tha 
past  four  yean  la  the  northeast    an  aiaa 


where  you  normaUy  don't  hear  much  about 
drought— obviously  has  helped  to  stUnuistt 
AmMlcan  thinking  along  this  line.  Abo, 
there  has  been  developing  a  more  senslttvs 
national  oonsdence,  an  awareness  of  what 
we  had  been  doing,  through  neglect  sod 
abuse,  to  these  vital  resources. 

In  New  Tork  City  the  "weU  was  runalag 
dry,"  and  when  the  average  cltiaen  had  to 
ask  for  a  glass  ot  water  before  he  could 
get  It.  and  the  cafe  owner  was  subject  to  ■ 
$25  flneTf  he  permitted  his  employees  to 
serve  water  without  a  request,  he  began  to 
realise  how  Important  this  resource  was  to 
him  as  an  individual.  The  city  was  alanned 
and  reaching  out  for  a  supply,  when  at  th« 
city's  doorstep  millions  of  gallons  of  water 
a  day  were  flowing  seaward,  too  filthy  for 
any  \ise  by  man  or  animal. 

Our  awakening,  overdue  as  we  may  now 
regard  it.  has  been  marked  by  a  serlsa  of 
recent  and  forthright  actions  designed  to 
set  our  water  resotirce  house  In  order. 

First,  based  on  a  recommendation  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources,  comprehensive  framework  studlM 
are  in  process  on  five  of  our  major  water  re- 
source regions  in  America,  and  the  1967 
budget  provides  for  Initiation  of  three  mors 
such  studies — California,  the  Upper  Colorado 
and  tlie  Lower  Colorado.  DetaUed  surveyi 
also  are  under  way  in  16  other  river  basin 
areas. 

So,  we  are  on  our  way,  although  perhaps  m 
yet  we  have  not  begun  to  catch  up. 

The  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1994 
provides  for  cooperation  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  with  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  of 
the  several  states  in  establlahlng  and  carry- 
ing on  water  resources  research  Instltutca 

One  aspect  of  the  Appalachian  Regl(»al 
Development  Act  la  a  survey  of  the  water 
and  related  resources  of  the  area  to  lean 
the  extent  to  which  their  development— with 
an  Investment  of  public  funds — may  con- 
tribute to  the  local  economy.  These  studlsi 
wlU  draw  on  and  add  to  information  avail- 
able from  other  baaln  surveys  In  progress  la 
portions  of  the  area.  Experience  In  thest 
programs  will  have  value,  too,  as  we  mow 
Into  the  Ozarks,  Upper  Great  Lakes,  and  ths 
New  England  Economic  Development  prO' 
grams. 

The  Federal  Water  Projects  Recreation 
Act  of  1965  Is  designed  to  give  full  oonatd- 
eratlon  to  outdoor  recreation  and  to  flih 
and  wildlife  enhancement  In  connection  with 
federal  water  resource  projects. 

An  amendment,  also  In  1965.  to  Pnbllo 
Law  666,  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act.  Increases  the  authorised 
floodwater  detention  ci4>aclty  of  reservoirs 
biiUt  under  thU  upstresm  watershed  pro- 
gram from  5,000  to  12,600  acre-feet.  This 
Increase  enables  communities.  In  develop- 
Ing  the  resources  cf  their  watersheds,  to 
utilize  storage  sites  more  in  keeping  with 
their  potential,  without  reducing  the  level 
of  flood  protection  provided. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1966  amends  ths 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1966  to  give  It 
added  strength  and  to  create  the  Fedsnl 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Admlnlstratloa. 
This  Administration  has  now  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  Health,  Mu- 
catlon  and  Welfare  to  the  Department  cf  IB" 
tertor. 

There  are  two  interesting  ptopotslB  ncwba- 
fora  Congrsas  which  flt  into  our  overall  tn- 
taiaata.  IStaae  ara.  flrst.  the  Clean  Blvn 
Restoration  Billa  (S.  2987  and  HJl.  lUO*). 
which  would  provide  for  the  ftiff^nim  of  sa- 
tire river  basins,  with  miix»"»m"  cooperattoB 
by  all  levels  of  government.  This  progna 
would  have  for  Its  ultimate  objecUve  the  res- 
toration of  selected  livtn  to  an  adequal* 
standard  of  water  quality  for  future  health, 
welfare  and  resource  needs. 

The  other  U  the  WUd  Rtveta  BlU,  which 
would  provide  for  retaining  in  perpetuity 
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ChronologlcaUy.  the  Water 
BtBf  Act  (Public  Law  89-80)  sh' 
u  ths  list  I  havs  read,  but  I  pi 
It  to  Isst.  This  act  beara  the 
Kfl(,  and  It  establishes  a  Wa 
Ooundl,  made  up  of  the  Secretii^es  of  Agri 
^tore.  Army,  Interior,  Healtiv-Educatlon- 
Wdfare  and  the  chairman  of  <  the  Federal 
fgfnt  Commission.  (The  SecMtary  of  the 
IBtetler  has  been  dedgnated  pf  tha  Pred- 
dtnt  as  Coundl  chairman.)        J  I 

This  law  provides  tor  the  estab|iahmant,  by 
the  President,  of  River  Basin  |<?ommlBdons 
oD  request  by  the  Council,  or  by  a  concerned 
tttte  in  a  basin,  with  cone 
Oouncll,  if  at  least  half  of 
itates  wholly  or  partly  In  the 
It  provides  for  the  appropriati( 
fgnda  )o  be  allotted  to  statea  ' 
ocaaed  partidpatlon  by  the  al 
ind  related  land  resources  planUlng. 

The  River  Badn  Commlsaloml^rtU  be  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  conidemed  states 
ind  of  the  federal  agencies  involved,  with  the 
f>»«irmftn  (who  Will  uot  be  an  ^ploye*  of  a 
Itderal  agency)  to  be  named  by 

Bsqueats  for  the  establlahmi 
rioDS  under  this  act  have  been 
tlis  governors  of  the  New 
tram  the  governors  of  the 
amllar   requests   are   in   pr( 
(roups  of  states. 

The  budgets  of  the  various '  igendes  In- 
Tolred  In  comprehensive  river  basin  Investi- 
gation and  planning  were  cod^lnated  for 
KTcral  years  by  the  ad  hoc  Watfr  Resourcee 
Ooimcll  is  continuing  this  necessary  proce- 
durt  for  assuring  that  all  concerned  agen- 
dM  participate  In  an  adequat^i  and  tlmdy 
manner  In  such  studies.  ! 

So,  our  strides  out  of  the  ma^  of  dUDcul- 
tlM,  which  we  have  as  a  nation  created  for 
ounelves,  have  been  long  and  $pUt;  but  we 
bare  niade  only  a  beginning,   ^e  have  far 

tor>.  Ji 

The  challenges  we  face  as  wfa  go  forward 
toward  our  objective  in  river  bfiin  work  are 
bj  no  means  beyond  oiir  succesitul  respK>nse. 

One  of  them,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  Overcome  the 
ipathy,  the  human  inertia,  we  ancoiinter  as 
wt  consider  badn  development  needs  and 
potentials.  We  find  still  those  who  do  not 
yet  lee  the  need  for  our  efforts  and  expendi- 
ture* to  protect,  preserve  and  develop  o\ir 
tailn  resources  for  the  America  of  1980  and 
the  year  2000.  Understanding  hy  the  people 
In  these  badns,  now  and  in  tne  future,  of 
the  benefits  that  will  accrue  frt^m  wise  plan- 
slog  of  our  water  and  related  l^id  resources 
tad  from  Installation  of  need^  Improve- 
nienta  will  clear  the  way  tor  l^e  teamwork 
«•  must  have.  I  I 

We  face  the  challenge  to  engage  the  entire 
croas-sectlon  of  interests  in  a  badn  in  the 
development  of  a  plan.  Local  i  ^rtldpation 
snd  cooperation  are  eesentla^.  The  plan 
mutt  represent  the  concern,  tha  vldon  and 
the  Imagination  of  many  people,  and  It  must 
be  a  product  of  the  democralilc;  process  In 
tta  pi«paratlon  and  Its  final]  ^orm.  As  I 
">n«sted  at  the  recent  Oklahddm  SCS  con- 
votlflo  in  Tulsa,  the  soil  conMrvatlan  dls- 
Mct  may  well  be  the  vehiclH  which  can 
htng  about  this  parUdpatloni  by  local  in- 
*«wtts,  watershed  by  watersheq,  and  district 
by  district,  down  to  the  last  ffsre,  the  last 
borne  or  factory  dte,  or  plaMround,  the 
l"t  creek  and  rivulet.  ~ 

We  face  the  chaUenge  ot  brt  ijglng  togeth 
•  thetaterests  tar  upstream  i  fKb  thoee  far 
ypdream  and  ot  maklngisoi  g[  tftat.  In  tha 
INtraam  planning,  we  are  not 
•ttantlon  on  a  single  purpose, 
inTantlon,   when    there   ara 
^•IttM  to  be  conddered.    We 
"'Alng  challenge  In  »«^iri"g  at 
*r  work  in  river  basin  planni 
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purpose  of  oiu-  efforts — ^to  accomplish  these 
things,  in  baaln  and  waterahed.  for  the  total 
good. 

Senate  Document  Ko.  97  (Uay  29,  1903) 
states  it  this  way : 

"The  bade  objective  In  this  planning  Is 
to  provide  the  best  use,  or  combination  of 
uses,  of  water  and  related  land  use  re- 
sources to  meet  all  foreseeable  short  and 
long-term  needs." 

John  Graves,  described  In  the  Interim  Re- 
port on  the  Potomac  as  "one  of  the  fine  river 
historians  of  our  country,"  writes  in  his  own 
appraisal  of  the  river's  plight  in  these  words: 

"The  Potomac  BadnT  well-watered  and 
reasonably  rich  and  agreeably  varied,  has 
few  problems  aside  from  modem  man;  one 
might  almoet  say  adds  frdm  modernized 
man  ...  By  hard  concerted  t.*»<n|^ng  and 
effort  and  desire  and  the  expenditure  ot 
money,  the  Basin  can  be  deaned  up  and 
protected  tor  a  while.  In  a  country  that 
can  muater  the  brain  and  caah  to  shoot  for 
the  moon.  It  will  be  a  dark  shame  if  this  is 
not  done,  along  the  Potomac  and  everywhere 
else  there  Is  a  good  piece  of  country  to  save 
tor  people's  decent  living  and  wholeness." 

"Yet  finally  and  again  It  Is  necessary  to 
note  that  anything  we  do  for  the  Potomac 
Basin  or  any  other  place,  at  whatever  effort 
and  whatever  expense,  wiU  be  temporary  if 
we  keep  trotting  down  oiir  present  casual 
road  toward  numbers  and  nothingness.  No 
river  or  piece  of  country  Is  going  to  be  able 
to  stand  the  kind  of  preesure  that  will  gen- 
erate, andjlt  Is  fairly  certain  that  we  won't  be 
able  to  stand  It  ourselves." 

This,  top.  Is  one  of  our  chaUsnges  in  our 
concept  of  the  cleaning,  the  repairing  and  the 
Improvement  of  ^  our  nation's  bcksln  re- 
soxirces — to  keep  our  work  In  place,  our 
achievement  sufficiently  appreciated  by  our 
children  and  their  children — and  the  gen- 
erations beyond — so  that  our  basins  can  re- 
main safe,  beautiful  and  fully  usable. 

E^veryone  In  this  audience  this  morning 
realizes  very  well  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  be  complacent  regarding  the  re- 
sources of  OUT  tMLSlns,  for  these  are  the  values 
upon  which  our  very  existence  as  a  nation 
depends.  Our  living  standard  is  the  marvd 
of  the  world,  and  our  fabulous  natiiral  re- 
sources have  been  its  foundation.  We  have 
too  often  been  heedless  and  wanton  In  our 
xise  of  these  resources,  but  now  our  eyes  are 
open.  It  is  late,  but  not  too  late.  Demands 
upon  our  resources  wlU  increase,  but  we  have 
the  know-how  and  the  advances  in  tech- 
nology and  science  to  come  to  grips  with  our 
basin  problems. 

Oliver  WendeU  Holmes  pointed  out  that  it 
is  not  so  much  where  we  stand  that  Is  Im-  . 
portant.    It  is  where  we  are  going. 

I  am  confident  that  our  nation's  natural  re- 
sources are  In  safe  hands.  We  are  gdng  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  1960*8  In  the  use 
and  devel(H>ment  of  our  basin  resources  with 
intelligence  and  confidence. 

There  will  come  a  day  when  we  wUI  be  able 
to  look  down  frcan  the  air  upon  any  water- 
shed, no  matter  where  we  may  be,  and  see  a 
countryside  secure  and  beautiful.  Ttaea  will 
be  where  they  should  be,  and  grass  wlU  be 
where  it  should  be.  Cropland  wlU  be  pro- 
tected by  all  the  needed  conservation  maaa- 
ures.  Streams  will  be  clean  and  clear,  their 
flow  steady  and  abundant.  Recreation  areas 
will  be  where .  our  people  can  enjoy  them. 
And,  moet  Important,  the  people  who  dwell 
in  these  places  will  be  healthy,  strong,  keen 
of  mind  and  happy — ^because  man  and  nature 
win  be  in  harmony. 

This  organization,  and  the  organlcationa 
you  represent  here  in  this  Congress,  hava 
made  va#t  contributions  to  our  progreaa  In 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  our  baaln  re- 
sources. No  one  reallzaa  more  than  you  the 
importance  ot  it,  and  the  chaUengea  we  face. 
I  congratulate  you  on  what  yon  have  done  In 
stimulating    our    thought    and   lending   tis 


guidance,  and  I  wish  you  continued  succeaa 
in  your  vital  efforta. 


MORE  AME3UCAN  STEEL  IN 
VIETNAM      • 

Mf .  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  Presidait.  last 
March  10,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bath]  submitted  an 
amendment  to  HJl.  12169,  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  act  for  Vletniam. 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  but 
eliminated  in  conference. 

The  amendment  proposed  to  correct 
existing  AID  practices  which  resulted  in 
the  purchase  of  Japanese  steel,  galya- 
nlzed  in  Korea,  at  a  cost  considerably 
higher  but  with  lower  quality  than  com- 
parable steel  could  be  purchased  In  the 
United  States. 

At  that  time,  I  stated  my  support  of 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  urged  the  unanimous  approval  of 
that  amendment. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Iron  Age  magazine  has  printed  an  arti- 
cle In  the  April  28.  1966,  issue  which 
describes  the  continuing  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  assure  an  ap- 
pr(H>rlate  (diange  In  AID  policy. 

I  ask  imanlmoua  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  article  entitled 
"Senator  Bath  Urges  Use  of  More  Amer- 
ican Steel  In  Vietnam." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoso, 
as  follows: 

ISekaxob  Bath   Uaois  Use   or  Moaz 
Akbucan  Stbl  nr  VnmrAK 

Sen.  BntcB  Bath  (D.,  Ind.)  contlnuea  to 
exert  pressure  tor  a  dlverdon  of  Vietnam 
steel  imxluctlon  from  foreign  to  TTJ9.  mills. 

Steel  products  purchased  by  Vietnam  with 
njB.  aid  dollars  should  contain  90%  ITJB.- 
mads  components.  Bath  demands.  He  urges 
the  Agency  tor  International  Devalopmant  to 
change  its  present  policy.  This  poUcy  now 
allows  the  Vietnam  government  to  buy  for- 
eign galvanized  steel  sheet  from  foreign  sup- 
pliers and  pay  for  it  with  AID  funds. 

iMn<ATXD  raicxa 

Bath  has  released  the  rea\ilte  of  two  In- 
dependent Btudisa  supporting  his  cbargsa 
that  ateel  purchased  by  Vietnam  with  Amer- 
ican aid  Is  of  inferior  quaUty  and  overpriced. 
He  claims  that  Vietnam,  using  American 
aid,  paid  Inflated  pricea  for  inferior  sted 
manufactured  in  Ji^iaa  and  galvanlaed  with 
Inaufllclent  dnc  in  Korea. 

A  study  conduetad  ^  the  Oeheral  Aooount- 
ing  OflBce.  at  Bath**  raqtwat  etaowa  that 
prices  tor  atael  pundnaaad  by  Vietnam  "In- 
duded  certain  Improper  coats  ultimately 
paid  for  by  the  Agency  tor  mtematlonal  De- 
velcqmient."  Bath  says  the  "Improper  aeata" 
amounted  to  $90  a  ton.  ^ 

like  second  study,  oohducted  by  the  8o- 
clete  De  StirveUlance.  a  Geneva-based  orga- 
nlaatlon.  shows  that  Koreiui  gatvanHIng 
mllla  ua»  Japanese  atael  which  "la  proeesaed 
chiefly  from  aalvagad  acrap."  The  atudy  says 
tha  Koreans  addad  to  the  sted  sheets  a  "da- 
fectUDua  coating  irtUch  U  qtUckly  weather- 


As  a  result  of  these  findings,  Bath  reports, 
AID  has  taken  stepe  to  assure  quaUty  eon- 
tr<H  and  deal  wKh  the  problem  of  ttinsrldl 
prtoaa.    Bat  Bath  la  not  aatlafled.  < 

Ha  thinks  atafel  purchased  by  Vietnam 
with  foreign  aid  doUars  should  be  maautae- 
tured  by  Amarloan  oompanlaa.   OkMid  quality 
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produeti  would  be  unmd  without  tncur- 
rtnff  tha  «Kpw»—  of  Imposing  and  poUdng 
quality  oontrol  •tBadsnta.  American  aid 
doUan  would  flow  directly  back  to  the  tTJB. 
In  the  tatm  of  Vum.  «ac«  Mid  adrtltlonal 
BHut-lMnin  at  woc^  Ho  Improper  coeta 
would  creep  Into  the  pricee  paid  for  theee 
pNduets. 

Bath  aaye  AID  U  now  oonaiderlng  a  policy 
dtance.  Bawerer,  U  tha  change  does  not 
inoorponte  his  90%  American -made  com- 
ponent plan.  Bath  Intends  to  eeek  "an>ro- 
prtatelegJalatton." 

Tht  Senate  earlier  adopted  BathH  propoaal 
as  an  amendment  to  a  supplemental  foreign 
aid  bill.  But  H0ua»-8enate  conferees  re- 
moved the  amendment. 

Bfr.  SYIUNQTON.  Putting  it  mlldlsr, 
Mr.  President,  this  article  points  out  liow 
right  was  the  position  taken  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  abeence  of 
a  quorum.  

Hie  ACTINa  FRESIDiSra'  pro  tem- 
pore.   Ilie  deik  will  call  the  roll. 

Ttit  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  STMINOTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTZNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


UN'i'HUTHlfUL  ATTACKS  <M* 
THE  CIA 

Mr.  LAX78CHE.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today,  the  Senator  from  idlsaouri 
[Mr.  SnaHOToHl  made  a  statement 
dealing  with  attacks  that  are  now  cur- 
rently being  made  upon  the  Central  In- 
telllgenoe  Agency. 

Hesteted: 

A  faTcrtte  "sport"  now  current  among 
various  groups,  which  appears  to  be  growing 
in  fohime,  ia  to  attack  the  Central  IntelU- 
gence  Agency. 

He  further  stated: 

Theee  charges  are  made  by  many  peofde. 
Including  enemy  aliens  In  defenee  at  their 
aotlTltlas,  and  those  who  have  been  charged 
''With  Illegal  aotlTltloe.  Prom  the  standpoint 
'  «r  sport,  at  times  tt  would  i^^pear  comparable 
to  shooting  fish  In  a  barrel,  because  the 
nature  at  the  work  cf  the  OLA  means  tt 
cannot  defend  tteelf . 

Mr.  Prerident,  I  want  to  use  this  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  as  a 
pranise  for  what  I  shall  now  have  to  sior. 

X  eoneur  with  Um  eiMnpletely  that  be- 
cause ttie  CIA  eaimot  defend  Itself  and  of 
necessity,  by  reason  of  Its  work,  must 
ranaln  sOent,  Inducement  has  been  pro- 
vided by  those  who  bear  ill  will  towani 
certain  individuals  in  the  Agency  to  make 
attacks  upon  it. 

Tbm  most  recent  attacks  have  dealt 
wtth  the  oasea  of  James  R.  Chitstensen. 
wlUi  a  Cuban  exile,  who  was  captured  in 
Cuba  and  charged  by  Cftftro  with  having 
been  hired  by  the  Central  Ihtemgenoe 
Agency  to  assassinate  Castro,  and  ta  the 
^Izd  ease,  in  zelatloo  to  John  R.  Bawke. 
Ibeee  attack*  hav^  teen  made  with  great 
Mttemess.  The  Central  IhteUgenee 
Agency  has  not  been  able  to  answer. 

The   claims   that  have   been  made 
Matnst  the  i^spcy  are  false. 
.  I  take  the  floor  today  to  eiwhasise  the 
fact  that  the  interests  of  the  United 


States  are  not  being  served  by  the  attacks 
which  are  being  made  upwi  this  Agency. 

Hie  ACimO  PRaSZDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  The  time  of  the  Senator  from  (Miio 
has  expired. 

Mr.  8YBONOTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
adc  unanimous  consent  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Ohio  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  chutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  Without  objection,  tt  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHB.  The  office  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intemgenoe  Agency  Is  headed  by 
Adm.  W.  P.  Rabom.  His  assistant  is 
Richard  Helms.  He  has  a  legislative 
counsel  and  the  staff  of  the  Central  In- 
telllgenoe  Agency. 

The  important  aspect  of  the  services 
rendered  by  this  Agency,  which  are  not 
being  considered  by  those  within  our 
own  ranks  who  are  attacking  the  Agency, 
Is  the  fact  that  the  Agency  works  directly 
under  the  President.  The  Agency  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  National  Security  Council. 

Who  are  the  members  of  the  National 
Security  Council? 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Hubcrt  H.  Hum- 
PHMY,  the  Vice  President.  Dean  Riisk, 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara,  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Bu- 
ford  EUington,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Plaiming.  Then  there  is 
the  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs,  McOeorge 
Bundy.  and  Executive  Secretary  Brom- 
ley Smith. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  all  Senators 
that  whatever  attacks  are  being  made 
upon  that  Agency  are  an  implied  attack 
upon  the  President,  the  Vice  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  Chief  of  Emergency 
Planning. 

Por  the  past  20  years  especially,  it  has 
been  the  objective  of  the  Communists  in 
the  cold  war  to  blacken  the  character  of 
the  Inttfllgence  Agency  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  their  principal  tech- 
niques has  been  to  lay  at  the  doorstep  of 
the  Intelligence  Agency  the  charges  that 
it  Is  indulging  in  practices  f^nmiwon  and 
Inherent  to  the  Communists  of  the  world. 

With  the  Communists  maWTig  the  at- 
tacks, when  sumwrt  Is  givm  to  those  at- 
tacks by  men  cm  the  Senate  floor  and  by 
persons  in  our  own  Nation,  it  provides  a 
great  instrumentality  for  the  Commu- 
nists to  publlcisse  throughout  the  world 
that,  within  the  Chambers  of  the  UJ3. 
Senate,  these  remarks  have  been 
made  by  officials  of  the  UJ3.  Oovemmmt. 
onnrtrinnlng  the  activity  of  this  Agency. 
It  is  with  great  hesitancy  that  I  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  subject  that  I 
shall  now  undertake.  One  statement 
was  made  several  months  ago  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  dressed  its 
agents  In  the  garb  of  Vietcong  Commu- 
nists and  salt  them  am(»g  the  Innocent 
South  Vietnamese  to  rape  women  and 
kill  old  men  and  efalldrtti,  and  then  to 
piaoe  the  blame  on  the  Vletomg. 

That  charie  was  denied  most  emphat- 
ictUy. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  charge— that  the 
Agency,  (^itn^lng  under  the  President, 
Vice  President.  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Secretary  of  Defense,  dressed  its  agents 


in  the  uniform  of  the  Vietcong  Comma> 
lUsts  and  that  they  raped  women  sad 
killed  old  men  and  children,  solely  to 
place  the  blame  on  the  VIetooog. 

When  that  statement  was  made,  net* 
urally  Peking  and  Moscow  picked'it  qp 
and  publlciaed  it  throughout  all  the 
world.  Peking  and  Moscow  quoted  irtist 
was  said,  and  stated : 

united  states  official  conflrms  the  rhirii 
we  have  been  making  about  the  actlvlttts  of 
the  agents  of  the  Central  InteUlgmot 
Agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  time  hat 
come  to  quit  blackening  the  character  of 
the  United  States  and  whitening  that  <tf 
the  Communists,  unless  it  can  be  estab- 
lished and  proved  that  the  charges  «• 
are  making  are  true.  Tragically,  that  ii 
not  the  situation  now. 

The  attacks  are  frequent.  The  at- 
tacks have  been  In  some  instances  denied 
and  labeled  as  false.  But  they  still  go 
on. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  for  oDe 
moment  that  the  members  of  the  Ns- 
tional  Security  Council  would  tolertte 
for  one  second  the  retention  of  Admiral 
Rabom  and  his  assistants  If  there  were 
one  semblance  of  truth  to  the  indictment 
that  has  been  heaped  upon  them. 

I  have  remained  silent  on  this  Issue.  I 
have  said  nothing  about  It.  But  I  have 
seethed  with  agony  and  indignation  In 
the  knowledge  of  what  has  been  gdng  on. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  Join  fully  and  whole- 
heartedly in  the  statonent  made  by  the 
soiior  Soiator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Stiohgton]  this  morning. 

My  hopes  are  that  the  peoirie  of  the 
United  States  will  imderstand  what  a 
well-organized  technique  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Communists  to  discredit 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  ho* 
unfortunate  we  are  that  additional 
strength  has  been  given  to  that  attack 
by  the  conduct  and  words  of  crfllclali  of 
the  T33.  QovemmenL 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  th^  the  sbl» 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  t<a  coounent- 
ing  on  the  remaiks  I  made  this  mora- 
ing. 

The  thrust  of  my  statement  was  that 
before  such  charges  are  given  such  wide 
and  continued  publidb^,  a  reasonable  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  have  tbtn 
checked. 

I  was  iBtereated  In  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  said  about  reacttons  «< 
the  foreign  press  to  such  charges  madi 
In  this  cotmbT. 

I  have  recently  read  about  100  prsv 
stories,  articles,  and  comments  from  Uw 
fonlgn  prasi.  free  worid  and  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries,  about  recent  articles  coo- 
cenilng  the  structure  and  functioning  of 
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tbeCIA.  Tlie  distortioD  q|  those  articles 
in  their  presentation  by  Ui^  faf<eign  press, 
in  most  cases  out  of  cont^gt,  furnishes  a 
isd  story  for  those  to  re^  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  security  IVid  proq>erity 
of  the  united  States.         [ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Piesidoit.  may  I 
have  2  additional  minutesi  py  unanimous 
consent? 

The  ACTINO  PRESID) 
pore.  Is  there  objection? 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHB.   Mr. 
euasion  this  morning 
irresponsibility  of 
One  which  was  quoted, 
charge  that  Central 
n^ped  women  and  killed 
and  women,  was  later  repi 
called  by  the  person  whd  had  made  it. 
But  the  damage  was  donej 

On  my  desk  I  have  a  dcipy  of  a  press 
release  out  of  Moscow,  s^t  throughout 
the  world,  stating  that  the] Statement  was 
made  by  a  public  ofBclall^f  the  United 
States  that  the  atrocities 
acribed  were  being  perpeti 
of  the  United  States  Cent 
Agency. 

There  is  Irresponsibility  | 
of  such  statements.  How 
can  be,  and  how  widely 
the  Communists,  is  not 
bended.  All  the  world  kn^ 
a  condemnation  is  made  a1 
tiy,  it  is  used  by  the  Commkinlsts.  Tetwe 
continue  to  hear  Americtans  repeating 
these  charges  announeeq  and  made 
against  the  Central  Intell^ence  Agency. 
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MARINE    RESOURCES 
NEERINO  DEVELO; 
1966— CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  ^^dent,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  report  thajt  the  Senate 
«nd  House  conferees  have^  agreed  to  a 
conference  report  on  S.  M4,  and  have 
favorably  reported  thd  conference 
report. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  i  report  of  the 
eommlttee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Hjouses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  HouM  to  the  bill 
(8. 944)  to  provide  for  expd^ed  research 
•nd  development  in  the  miiilne  environ- 
ment of  the  United  States,  to  establish  a 
National  Council  on  Marlhe  Resources 
and  Engineering  Develc^nient.  and  a 
Cnnmission  on  Marine  Science,  Engi- 
neering, and  Resources,  ^d  for  other 
PUHMses.  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  for 
the  presesnt  conslderationlif  the  report. 

T^e     PRESIDING     OPl 
TouHG  of  Ohio  in  the  chalrp 
win  be  read  for  the  inf or 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  res 

<Por   conference    repor 
Woceedlngs  of  May  28,  19<56.  pp. 
11M2,  CoiroRSssiONAi.  Ricdio.) 

The  PRESIDING  OPPIcmR.  Is  there 
JbJectlon  to  the  present  coMlderatlon  of 
the  report?  1 1 

There  being  no  objectloh,  the  Senate 
iwjceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Itesldent.  this 
"ul  is  commonly  known  is  the  broad 
«eanographic  bin,  in  the  f  ^d  of  marine 
•oence  and  resource  develc  pment,  which 
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the  Senator  f  rem  New  Hampshire  and  I, 
and  some  of  the  rest  of  us.  have  been 
working  on  for  many,  many  months — as 
a  matter  of  fact,  for  some  three  or  four 
sessions  of  the  Congress. 

In  the  field  of  marine  science  and  re- 
source development  the  United  States 
has  been  late  but  not,  I  believe,  too  late. 
Time  Is  In  the  final  analysis  our  most 
precious  asset  and  time  has  not  been  en 
our  side  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the 
oceans.  8.  944  Is  a  major  stei^  in  chang- 
ing this.  8.  944  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
Senate  and  House  managers  will  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  coordinated,  coopera- 
tive, and  comprehensive  marine  science 
and  resource  development  program. 

The  bill  does  the  following  three 
things: 

First.  Sets  a  statutory  base  of  pcdicy 
and  objectives  to  guide  and  promote 
oceanographic  programs  in  the  coming 
period  of  essential  expansion; 

Second.  Establishes  a  National  Coun- 
cil on  Blarlne  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  to  coordinate  and  encour- 
age these  programs  until  a  longer-range 
governmental  organization  is  effected; 
and 

Third.  Creates  an  Independent  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science,  Engineering, 
and  Resources  to  recommend  appropri- 
ate programs  and  propose  the  fMeral 
structure  that  will  best  Implnnent  such 
programs. 

The  major  difference  between  the  two 
biUs  that  made  the  conference  necessary 
was  that  the  House  measure  did  not  pro- 
vide for  a  Council.  The  managers  for 
the  House  were  ooncemed  about  the 
Council  on  two  grounds:  First,  that  it 
prejudged  the  structure  that  would  fi- 
nally be  reccHnmended  by  the  Commis- 
sion by  appearing  to  be  a  congressioiudly 
preferred  structure  and  second,  based 
upon  testimony  before  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  by  certain  witnesses 
from  the  administration,  the  President 
might  veto  the  bill.  The  first  issue  was 
clarified  by  limiting  the  Council  to  a  life 
of  120  di^s  after  the  submission  of  the 
final  report  by  the  Commission.  This 
makes  it  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Council  is  a  short-range  one — that  is.  to 
coordinate  current  marine  activities  until 
a  final  Federal  framework  Is  achieved,  so 
that  we  will  not  lose  time  in  this  impor- 
tant field.  In  the  event  that  a  Federal 
reorganization  in  this  activity  is  not  ef- 
fective by  the  expiration  time  of  the 
Council,  then  the  President  may,  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  or  requesting  legislation,  if 
he  so  wishes,  extend  its  life,  until  it  is 
replaced  by  other  mechanlons  for  de- 
veloping and  implementing  marine  sci- 
ence and  resource  programs. 

The  answer  to  the  second  matter  of 
concern  is  that  the  President  himself, 
when  he  was  a  Senator,  very  wisely  laid 
the  groundwork  for  our  present  space 
program  in  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  which  created  in  the  Executive 
offices  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council.  His  wisdom  then  will  be 
matched  by  similar  wisdom  as  we  meet 
our  responsibilities  in  knowing  and  using 
that  70  percent  of  the  earth's  surface 
that  Is  coycreA  by  water. 

BefOTe  describing  the  blU  in  detaU  let 
me  pay  deep  and  sincere  tribute  to  the 


House  Members  who  worked  on  the  tfUM- 
ure,  and  particularly  to  their  chaltman, 
Alton  I^nhoii.  Under  his  wise  leader- 
ship they  have  mastered  the  field  of  ma- 
rine science  and  resource  development 
both  in  its  essential  principles  as  well  as 
in  its  precise  details.  This  country  Is 
f(xtunate  indeed  to  have  men  of  this 
caliber  and  commitment  workliig  In  a 
field  that  is  y^  to  devd<H)  the  necessary 
overwhelming  public  concern  and  focus. 
The  time  will  come  when  thdr  foresight 
will  be  recognized  widely;  until  then, 
they  are  continuing  to  promote  this  vital 
work. 


WATIDirAL  OOPWCn.  OW  MJkMOn  BBSODBOBB  AMD 

Bit  Gnnaame  dxvxlopmkkt 

The  Senate  bill  establishes  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  a  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development,  composed  of  the 
Vice  President  as  Chairman,  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  Navy,  Interior,  Commerce. 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

The  Council  will  assist  and  advise  the 
President  in  connection  with  a  number  of 
his  enumerated  reqxinslbllltles  whl<^  In- 
clude a  survey  of  aU  significant  marine 
science  activities,  development  of  a  co- 
ordinated marine  science  program,  and 
designation  of  reqwnsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  such  activities  by  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

Included  also  in  the  program  will  be 
marine  engineering,  studies  of  air-sea 
interaction,  transmission  of  energy  and 
communications,  and  exploitation  and 
conservation  of  the  resources  of  the 
marine  environment. 

The  Council  would  further  assist  the 
President  in  studies  of  legal  problems 
arising  out  of  the  management,  devdop- 
ment,  and  use  of  marine  resources,  and 
in  long-range  studies  of  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  marine  science  and  re- 
sources in  the  interest  of  the  Nation's 
economy,  security,  health,  and  welfare. 

The  Council  may  employ  a  staff  to  be 
headed  by  a  civilian  executive  secretary 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  this  staff 
may  include  professionals  of  whom  not 
more  than  seven  may  be  compensated  at 
not  to  exceed  the  highest  rate  of  grade  18. 
Many  of  us,  Mr.  President,  consider 
the  eQ4}loyment  of  a  proficient  staff  one 
of  the  significant  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Section  3  of  the  bill  before  us,  estab- 
lishing a  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development,  ia 
patterned  very  closely  on  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  establishing  a  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council. 

The  Vice  President  is  designated  the 
Chairman  of  both  councils. 

Council  members  are  the  app9»p^te 
Secretaries  of  DqpMutments  and  h^  ad- 
ministrators of  the  appropriate  inde- 
pendent agencies. 

In  addition,  the  President  may  appoint, 
in  addition  to  the  statutory  members, 
such  other  offloeri  and  officials  as  he 
deems  advls^de. 

Under  the  bill  now  before  us,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Developmoit  continued  dur- 
ing the  life  of  a  Oommlsskm  on  Marine 
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Sdenoe,  Engineering,  and  Resouioes  and 
for  120  days  after  the  CommlasloQ  has 
made  a  final  report,  which  It  shall  do  not 
later  than  18  months  after  It  Is  estab- 
lished. 

Although  In  the  Senate  bill,  the  Coun- 
cil was  to  continue  fdl*  6  years,  and  In  the 
Bduse  amendment  the  Council  was  <Mttlt- 
ted,  conferees  agreed  oil  Its  establishment 
for  the  shorter  period  Indicated  above.  It 
Is  my  expectation  that  during  this  period 
the  Council  amply  prove  Its  Talue.  as  has 
the  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  from 
lesdslation  enacted  In  1958,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  then  chairman  of  the 
Sdiate  Committee  mi  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  Senator  Lyndon  B. 
Jaimaon. 


ooaixxaaiON  oi«  tumnn  ■cmtcB,  Mnaatrntaan, 
Atmmtaauwcaa 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  provided  for  the  Commission 
on  Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources to  consist  of  15  members  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  and  which  would 
conduct  a  study  and  report  within  18 
months.  Among  other  responsibilities 
the  Commission  would  recommend  a  gov- 
ernmental organization  plan. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  establishment  of 
the  Commission  was  authorized  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President.  The  House 
amendment,  which  made  creation  of  the 
Commission  mandatory,  was  accepted  by 
the  conferees. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  Com- 
mission. If  established,  be  composed  of 
five  representatives  each  from  Govern- 
ment. Industry,  and  academic  Institu- 
tions. The  House  amendment  did  not 
specify  membership  numerically,  but 
stated  the  CommlsJton  should  include  In- 
dividuals drawn  from  Federal  ttnd  State 
governments,  indxistry,  and  from  various 
academic  Institutions. 

Conferees  agreed  to  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  Oovemment  representatives  to 
five,  but  provided  latitude  in  the  selec- 
tion of  non-Oovernment  members. 

The  conferees  agreed  also  that  four 
advisory  members  should  be  appointed 
by  the  President  from  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  as  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Commission.  Such  mem- 
bers would  not  participate  In  the  formu- 
lation of  findings  and  recommendations 
except  In  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  Commission  would  terminate  30 
days  after  submitting  its  final  report. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  versions 
provided  that  the  President  transmit  to 
the  Congress  In  January  of  each  year  a 
report  which  shall  Include  a  comprehen- 
sive description  of  the  activities  and  ac- 
emnpUshments  of  all  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Oovemment  In 
the  field  of  marine  science  activities  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year,  an  evaluation  of 
these  aetlyltles  in  terms  of  attainment  of 
the  objectives  of  the  act,  and  such  legis- 
lative reoommexMlatlons  as  the  President 
may  have.  These  provisions  were  agreed 
to  by  the  oonferees. 

Conferees  agreed  on  authorizing  $1.5 
million  each  year  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act,  the  amount  recom- 
mended In  the  House  amendment,  which 
was  tfiOO^MO  In  exeess  of  that  recom- 
mended In  the  original  Senate  bill. 


Mr.  President,  both  the  House  and 
Senate  have  worked  for  many  years  to 
provide  a  sound  legislative  base  for  our 
national  ooeanographlc  and  Oreat  Lakes 
marine  science  program. 

Numerous  hearings  have  been  held  In 
which  Industry  representatives  and 
scientists  testified.  Industry  is  particu- 
larly eager  for  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide stability  to  a  strong  and  expanding 
national  program. 

Wdnctatlonal  leaders  throughout  the 
country  have  expressed  the  same  hope. 

DICLASATION    or    FOLICT    AND    oajTBCTIVlS 

The  declaration  of  policy  states  that 
the  marine  science  activities  of  the 
United  States  should  be  conducted  so  as 
to  contribute  to  these  objectives  : 

First.  Accelerated  development  of  ma- 
rine resources. 

Seoond.  Expansion  of  human  knowl- 
edge in  the  marine  environment. 

Third.  Advaitoement  of  education  and 
training  in  marine  science. 

Fourth.  EIncouragement  of  private  In- 
vestment enterprise  in  technological  de- 
velopment, marine  commerce,  and  eco- 
nonUc  utilization  of  marine  resources. 

Fifth.  Development  and  improvement 
of  efficient  vehicles,  eQtilpment  and  In- 
struments for  use  in  research,  recovery  of 
resources,  and  the  transmission  of  en- 
ergy in  the  marine  environment 

Sixth.  Effective  utilization  of  the 
scientific  and  engineering  resources  of 
the  Nation,  with  close  cocHDeration  among 
all  Interested  agencies,  public  and  pri- 
vate. 

Seventh.  Cooperation  with  other  lui- 
tlons  in  marine  science  activities  when 
in  the  national  Interest. 

This  declaration  calls  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  role  of  the  United  States  as  a 
leader  in  marine  science  and  resource 
development. 

Such  leadership  is  vital  to  our  national 
welfare. 

It  is  vital  to  our  security. 

It  could  be  vital  to  our  survival. 

This  Nation  has  developed  the  highest 
Industrial  capabilities  on  land  of  any 
nation  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  undisputed  leader  in  the  air. 

With  our  scientific  and  techncdoglcal 
skills  we  can  develop  and  mRintAtn  gu. 
perlor  capabilities  in  the  marine  environ- 
ment Just  as  we  have  done  on  land  and  in 
the  space  above  us. 

The  national  oceanograi^c  program 
that  this  bill  envisions  will  help  xis  do 
that. 

And  the  signing  of  this  1)111  will  mark  a 
high  point  In  the  record  of  this  Congress 
and  administration. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conunittee  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  particularly  the  distlngiilshed 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
CoTTowl — who  has  often  Joined  with  the 
chairman  regarding  other  matters  In  this 
field — believe  that  such  legislation  Is 
long  overdue. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  conference  report  and  urge  its 
swift  approval  by  the  Senate. 

While  it  does  not  in  every  respect  rep- 
reeent  the  oceanography  bill  that  I  wouM 
write,  if  I  had  a  free  hand  and  the  same 
statement  can,  I  am  sure,  be  made  of 


the  chairman— nevertheless,  it  is  a  iat 
and  effective  compromise  of  the  diver- 
gent and  conflicting  views  on  oceanog- 
raphy. I  believe  it  will  be  an  tf  eottv« 
meamnr»— one  that  wiU  grea^  enhance 
and  strengthen  our  burgeoning  programi 
in  oceanography. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  this 
act  Is  long  overdue.  It  is  high  time  that 
we  wrote  Into  the  law  of  the  land  an  ex- 
pression of  our  national  Intrest  in 
oceanography. 

It  is  a  particular  necessity  that  we 
do  so  now  because  oceanography  la  a 
stepchild  In  this  administration.  I  told 
the  Senate  last  year  when  the  bill  was 
initially  before  us: 

I  am  astonlahed  and  dismayed  that  tb« 
admlnlatratlon,  while  ohastng  ao  meuiy  rain- 
bows In  so  many  sklM,  seems  Indifferent  to 
the  practical  and  preoslng  advantages  of  ei- 
ploltlng  the  ocean's  bottom. 

I  know  of  no  reason  to  revise  that 
statement  today.  The  administration 
still  has  little  Interest  in  oceanography, 
despite  Its  enormous  potentials. 

In  the  main,  the  administration  is  still 
opposed  to  this  bill,  I  regret  to  say,  but 
I  hope  that  a  solid  expression  of  the  Sen- 
ate's support  and  interest  will  be  per- 
suasive to  the  President. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnusoh], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. His  Interest  in  oceanography, 
his  vision  as  to  its  potential,  and  hla 
energy  and  initiative  are  responsible  for 
much  of  the  progress  which  this  Natkm 
has  made  in  oceanography.  I  believe  his 
interest  will  be  ccmvlncingly  communi- 
cated to  the  President  with  respect  to 
this  bill. 

One  aspect  of  the  bUl  deserves  special 
mention,  in  my  view.  That  is  the  15- 
member  Commission  on  Marine  Science. 
Engineering,  and  Resources.  The  aim 
of  this  group  is  to  undertake  a  panoramic 
view  of  oceanography  and  marine 
sciences  in  order  to  make  recommenda- 
tions leading  toward  an  overall  national 
ooeanographlc  program  adeqiiate  to  the 
needs  of  the  Nation.  Truly  this  is  a  tall 
order,  but  it  is  a  vital  one,  and  one  that 
will  offer  a  stimulating  challenge  to  those 
chosen  by  the  President  to  serve  on  the 
Commission.  In  this  connectl(Hi,  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  conferees  aU 
agreed  that  the  Commission's  memba- 
ship  should  be  well  balanced  as  to  the 
fields  of  endeavor  from  which  the  mem- 
bers are  chosen,  well  balanced  as  to 
academic.  Industrial,  and  Oovemment 
viewpoint,  and  well  balanced  as  to 
geographical  interests  so  that  the  Com- 
mission as  a  whole  will  have  the  depUi 
of  experience  and  breadth  of  visioo 
necessary  to  Its  crucial  responsibilities. 

The  Commission,  if  its  work  is  skill- 
fully and  well  done,  can  provide  the 
Nation  with  a  real  blueprint  for  oceanof- 
raphy.  It  can  chart  a  future  course 
that  wUl  enable  us  to  apply  the  vait 
resources  of  hydrospace  to  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

I  hope  this  conference  report  will  l» 
agreed  to,  so  that  we  can  stop  drlftlnf 
and  really  move  ahead  to  meet  the  re- 
markable chaUengee  of  oceanography 
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the  Sena- 


ident,  I  ask 


Mr.  MAONUSON.    I 
tor  from  New  Hampshire.  I 
Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  Pii 

unanimous  consent  to  hive  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcord  a  statement  on 
the  conference  report  b^i  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FoHGl.itoho  Is  neces- 
sarily absent.  I- 

■niere  being  no  ohjectljc^,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  tirinted  in  the 
RscoRo,  as  follows: 

STATXXXNT  BT   SKNATi[^  FONO 


I  am  pleased  that  the 
tba  conference  report  on 
the  Marine  Resources  and 
velc^ment  Act  of  1906 
will  place  this  country,  at 
Utreehold  of  a  new  era  In  oc 


is  acting  on 

known  as 

leerlng  De- 

t  erf  8.  944 

last,  on  the 

tnography. 


As  a  coeponsor  of  the  mecvure,  I  am  de- 


had  the  t^- 

hlng  legisla- 

frontler  In  the 


Ive,  eoordl- 

^^  program  in 

It  climaxes 

a  law  com- 


lighted  that  this  Congress 
portunlty  of  approving  far-i 
Uon  In  the  largely  unezplort 
seas  around  us. 

S.  944  calls  for  a  oompr« 
Dated,  and  long-range  nal 
marine  science  and  technoI< 
jears  of  effort  to  write  and 
Bitting  our  Nation  to  the  Ucploratlon  and 
proper  ezplottatltm  of  the  raeourcee  In  our 
ooeans.  It  clearly  sets  forth  our  national 
poUcy  and  objectives  In  oceanography;  It 
oreatee  'the  mechanism  for  developing  the 
national  program. 

8. 944  provides  for  two  new  organisations: 
(1)  a  National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
■ad  Engineering  Developm^tit.  and  (2)  a 
OommlSBlon  on  Marine  Science.  Engineering 
and  Resources.  1 1 

The  National  Corincll  will  be  composed  of 
the  Vice  President,  who  will  t>e  its  Chairman; 
dx  Cabinet  Members;  the  Oiainnan  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission;  { the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foun4$tion;  and  any 
additional  members  the  President  may  name. 

The  Commission  will  be  loompoeed  of  IS 
members  to  be  appointed  bY  ^^6  President 
tram  FedertU  and  State  OovMnments,  indus- 
try, universities,  and  othefs  engaged  In 
marine  science  activities.  ^  addition,  the 
Commission  wlH  have  fouri  advisory  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  from  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  1 1 

Their  respective  duties  andi  responslbllitiea 
•re  fully  and  carefully  spelled  out  in  S.  944. 
Their  task  will  be  to  give  jltils  Nation  the 
most  effective  program  of  ocjepaiography  ever 
developed — one  that  draws  Upon  the  best 
talents,  luiowledge  and  exp|Brience  of  indi- 
viduals and  groups  In  and  oitc  of  the  Govern- 
ment. II 

The  net  result  will  i^  to  upgrade 
oceanography,  to  give  it  the  laatlonal  stature 
and  Btatiis  it  has  not  recelv^  so  far.  More 
than  any  other  piece  of  lenslation,  8.  044 
wUl  open  new  vistas  in  marme  science  and 
t«chnolagy;  it  wUl  furnish  ||he  thrust  into 
hydrospace  as  surely  as 
opened  up  outer  space 
8. 944  wlU  do  thU  at  much  li 
much  more  immediate  and 
benefits  to  the  American 

The  State  of  Hawaii  Is 
with  S.  944.    As  the  only 
Union,  Hawaii   has  emba^l 
on  promoting   and   ezpt 
potentials.    We     see     a 
oceanography,  and  8.  B44 
and  many  other  States  to  realize  truaendous 
(&lns  from  marine  science  ,and  technology. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  (Mr.  Magnu- 
■OM)  for  his  long  and  dedlcited  concern  for 
°c«snography  and  all  it  holi  u  fcH-  our  coun- 
try- His  leadership  in  brlni^g  this  impor- 
tant bipartisan  leglsUtlon  W  frulUon  Is  elo- 
<iu«nt  testimony  to  his  deet>  imderstandlng 
u>d  resolute  faith  in  the,  )vast  potentUU 
■hTlaloned  by  8. 944. 


^ilar  legislation 

ploratlon — but 

;  coet  and  with 

teater  practical 

;>le. 

^^ecially  pleased 

Id  State  of  the 

energetically 

Its    oceanic 

4at    futtire     in 

help  Hawaii 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
questioa  Is  on  agreehig  to  the  conference 
rQ)ort. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
the  conference  report  aa.  8.  944  that  was 
agreed  to,  paves  the  way  toward  an  ex- 
panded and  more  efficient  national  effort 
to  explore  and  exploit  the  marine  en- 
vironment that  covers  some  70  percent 
of  the  earth's  surface. 

Senate  adoption  of  this  report  com- 
pletes congressional  action  on  a  meas- 
ure which  first  passed  the  Senate  on 
August  5  of  last  year.  It  sends  to  the 
President  for  his  signature  legislation 
that  is  composed  of  the  best  of  the  orig- 
inal Senate  version  and  the  subsequent 
House  amendments  to  that  bill. 

For  Instance,  S.  944  now  contains  a 
declaration  of  policy  and  objectives, 
which  declares  a  national  policy  "to  de- 
velop, encourage,  and  maintain  a  co- 
ordinated, comprehensive,  and  long- 
range  national  program  in  marine  sci- 
ence for  the  benefit  of  mankind  to  asslBt 
in  protection  of  health  and  property,  en- 
hancement of  commerce,  transixn-tatlon, 
and  national  security,  rehabilitation  of 
our  commercial  fisheries,  and  Increased 
utilization  of  these  and  other  resources." 

Coupled  with  this  policy  are  dght  ob- 
jectives that  lay  stress  on  both  resouroe 
development  and  pure  scientific  inquiry. 
Included  in  these  objectives  are  the  "ad- 
vancement of  education  and  training  in 
marine  science,"  an  aid  to  duplication 
and  waste  in  Federal  oceanognu>hic 
projects,  and  the  encouragement  of  pri- 
vate mterest  and  investment  in  all  as- 
pects of  oceanogn^ihy. 

By  Incorporating  the  statements  of 
policy  and  objectives  in  S.  944,  Congress 
has  given  direction  and  a  sense  of  uni- 
fied purpose  to  the  presently  diffuse  ac- 
tivities of  the  six  departments,  and  Uie 
more  than  20  agencies,  offices  and 
bureaus  that  have. a  direct  Interest  in 
marine  science. 

Furthermore.  S.  944,  through  the  cre- 
ation of  the  National  Coimcll  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment and  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering  and  Resources,  pro- 
vides the  machinery  to  streamline  and 
expedite  research  and  development  in 
the  seas  and  lakes  and  to  formulate,  a 
long-range  oceanognu>hio  program  for 
the  future. 

It  is  a  soundly  conceived  legislative 
package  that  will  put  this  Nation  on 
course  in  its  voyage  toward  mastery  of 
inner  space.  It  will  for  the  first  time 
give  proper  emphasis  to  the  ocean 
sciences  and  commit  the  United  States  to 
pursuing  vigorous  and  intelligent  policies 
in  relation  to  discovering  and  tmwlng 
the  vast  riches  of  the  seas. 

Mr.  President,  S.  944  is  designed  to  end 
at  last  the  longstanding  neglect  of  the 
marine  environment  by  a  nation  which 
has  concentntted  far  more  of  its  scien- 
tific effort  on  the  exploration  of  outer 
space.  This  measure  offers  the  prom- 
ise tbff^  many  of  man's  oldest  hopes  will 
finally  be  real^Bed;  that  ocean  harvests 
can  one  day  eliminate  starvation:  that 
dwindling  suppUes  of  vital  minerals  can 
be  replenished  from  gigantic  deposits  on 
the  Continental  Shelf;  that  weather  pat- 


terns can  be  more  accurately  predicted 
and  perhapfiscontBoUed;  and  that  more 
eflldent  metpoarTn  seagoing  transporta- 
tkm  can  be  perfected. 

The  boiefits  to  be  derived  from  ex- 
panded research  and. practical  applica--> 
Uon  in  these  areas  are  neaiiy  limitless. 
It  has  been  estimated,  for  Just  one  exam- 
ple, that  490  union  tons  of  fish  could 
be  netted  each  year  without  threatening 
extinction  of  the  "flocks."  Yet.  in  1963». 
the  world's  fiishing  fleets  caught  approxl- . 
matdy  (mly  45  minion  tons.  With  Im- 
proved technology,  the  catches  would 
have  been  spectacularly  greater. 

In  the  field  of  national  defense,  S.  944 
will  hdp  to  spur  research  in  antisuluna- 
rlne  warfare  techniques.  At  a  Ume 
when  there  has  been  increased  talk  c^ 
the  possibility  of  enemy  attacks  launched 
from  outer  space,  it  will  remind  us  that 
there  is  much  to  be  done  If  we  are  to  be 
prepftred  to  deter  the  same  sort  of  sur- 
prise attack  from  undersea. 

S.  944  also  underscores  the  urgent  need 
for  action  If  the  United  States  is  to  re- 
main ahead  of  Soviet  Russia  tn  the  "In- 
ner Q)ace  race."  CiuTenUy,  we  are  con- 
sidered to  be  more  advanced  than  the 
Soviets  in  basic  oeeanograidilc  research, 
but  they  may  well  be  ahead  of  us  In  ap- 
idled  research,  and  they  oertalnly  lead 
this  Nation  In  the  onphasis  plateed  on 
msolne  science.  Russia  has  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  marine  scientists 
that  we  have,  and  nearly  three  times  the 
number  of  ooeanographlc  research  ves- 
sels. 

Mr.  President,  America  too  long  waded 
on  the  fllhores  of  an  all-out  effort  to  con- 
quer the  seas.  Passage  of  8.  944  gives 
proof  that  we  ate  at  last  ready  to  take 
the  plunge  and  become  truly  the  masters 
of  mankind's  richest  remaining  frontier. 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT  HUIC-' 
PHREY  AT  FBI  NATIONAL  ACAD- 
EMY GRADUATION  EXERCISES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  gradua- 
tUm  exercise  at  the  FBI  National  Acad- 
emy Is  always  an  important  and  memora- 
ble occasion.  And  for  this  reason,  the  list 
of  guest  speakers  at  these  ceremonies 
reads  like  a  "who's  who"  in  the  United 
States. 

Last  month  our  very  able  and  articu- 
late Vice  President  Hubxrt  H.  Httm- 
PHRKT.  gave  the  main  address  before  the 
graduates  of  the  77th  session  of  the 
Academy. 

Cour&geoxxs,  efficient  law  enforcement  Is 
one  of  the  many  blessings  which  we  Amerl- 
eaiis  have  ooom  to  take  for  granted.  It  Is 
achieved  only  at  great  personal  sacriflce  by 
men  of  selflsn  devotion  to  duty — man  of 
▼alor  and  virtue  too  seldom  reeogalsMl  and 
too  seldom  extOUed. 

These  are  tiie  words  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, who  then  went  on  to  say  that  "in  a 
democrat  such  as  ours,  the  preservation 
of  law  and  order  begins  with  the  indi- 
vidual. Within  the  limit  of  his  capabil- 
ities, every  American  has  an  obligation 
not  only  to  uphold  the  law,  but  to  support 
It  with  all  reasonable  means  at  his  com- 
mand." 

m  other  words,  each  of  us  must  give 
our  fuS  support  and  encouragement,  on 
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4  e^mUxnilxif  bMis,  to  our  Iaw  enforoe- 
mentofDiclals. 

Without  this,  the  best  training  and  the 
highest  dedication  to  duty  will  not  meet 
and  master  the  serious  crime  and  en- 
forcement iiroblems  we  face  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  In- 
spiring address  by  our  distinguished  Vice 
President  be  printed  In  ttie  Rcoon  so 
that  my  colleagues  wUl  have  a  chance 
to  read  It. 

There  being  no  objectlpn.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prhited  In  the  Ricoko, 
as  follows: 


ov  ^Tks  PuHDSNT  HimBrr  Huic- 

rHBBTAT    TBB    OSAOUATlOM    KinK'W    Or 
TBS  FBI  NATRUrAX.  ACADSMT,  WASBnrOTON, 

D.C  Mat  35.  1900 

tt  U  Indeed  a  pleacur*  to  participate  In 
this  gradxiatlon  ceremony  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy — a  profeesional  training  achool 
wbldi  has  had  a  profound  effect  npon  law 
enforcement. 

When  Director  Hoover  founded  thle  Acad- 
emy In  1936,  the  skeptics  far  outntimbered 
those  who  thought  that  such  an  advanc«d. 
fonnal  training  program  for  law  enforce- 
ment oCScera  could  succeed. 

Today,  as  erldenoed  Isy  the  graduates  of 
thla  Ttth  Seaaton,  ti>e  FBI  National  Academy 
enjoys  •  poeltlon  not  only  of  lUMtmal.  but  of 
InttrnmHamal  rvepaet  and  prestigs. 

This  la  bat  one  oC  the  many  aehlevementa 
otJ.  Bdgar  Hoover  aod  the  FBI. 

During  hie  42  yean  as  head  of  the  Bureau. 
J.  Mgar  Hoover  has  soade  a  tnily  outstand- 
ing record  of  publle  service. 

More  than  any  other  American,  he  Is  re- 
sponsible for  creating  a  new  Image  of  the 
law  enforcement  oflloer — an  Image  well  ex- 
by  the  notto  of  this  AoadeBaqr: 
Courage,  ^tegrlty." 

I  am  dellghtad  to  see  a  frlaad  of  long 
standing.  Inspects  Donald  Dwyer  of  Min- 
neapolis PoUoe  Department,  among  the  100 
outstanding  men  receiving  diplomas  today. 

I  am  deUghtsd  also  to  see  representatlvea 
from  Chile,  Argentina.  Japan,  Malaysia,  the 
Philippines,  Thailand  and  the  United  Arab 
Bepubtto— «s  wall  as  the  virgin  Islands — In 
this  graduatlag  eiam.  Director  Hoover  has 
told  me  liow  much  these  officers  have  con- 
tributed to  the  success  ot  the  77th  Session. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  reward  for  their 
efforts  over  the  past  13  weeks  than  th^  ac- 
ciirata  Impreaslon  of  American  law  enforce- 
ment— not  only  Its  equipment,  procedures 
and  technlquea.  but  also  Its  forthright  prln- 
dplee  and  the  high  caliber  of  leadoahlp— 
which  thaae  vlaltlng  olBoers  have  obtained 
from  the  National  Academy  program  and 
from  their  aasoaUtkn  with,  the  other  out- 
standing men.  r^reeentlng  89  states,  on  the 
roster  of  this  class. 

Ooursgeous.  eOelsnt  law  enforcement  U 
one  of  the  many  Measlngs  which  we  Ameri- 
cans have  come  to  take  for  granted.  It  U 
aehlsrved  only  at  great  personal  saolfloe  by 
men  ot  selfless  devotloa  to  duty— men  of 
valor  and  virtue  too  eeldom  recognised  and 
too  aaldon  exVdled. 

Since  I  ftrat  cams  So  Waahhagtoa  as  a 
Senator.  I  have  had  occasion  to  travel  ex- 
tanatvely  as  an  oOlolal  repreeenteUvs  of  the 
United  Statee. 

Ita  oouatry  after  Sonatry.  Z  taavs  ftnond  that 
one  of  the  most  reuabto  barometers  of  ths 
tros  national  stmoaphare  Is  the  attltade  ot 
the  ptofilm  toward  their  tew  enforosmeat 
agencies. 

Are  they  looked  upon  as  public  servants,  or 
as  Instrummts  to  suppress  the  publle  vrfllt 

Here  tn  America  we  have  found  that  It  Is 
not  snaogh  f»  ths  tew  snfcroemsnt  sgsnoy 
to  win  ths  respect  of  the  peopte.  That  m- 
sp«it  bas  to  be  flsslvtalaed  sad  strengthsnsd. 
It  Is  hare  that  ths  speelal  poUee  units  for 
human  relations  or  community  relations — 


the  tlties  vary— have  such  a  tlmaty  and  ea- 
santtel  }ob  to  do.    The  oOlcers  who  head 

them,  and  the  policemen  who  man  thenx, 
have  a  difficult  and  hl^dy  raepenslbte  assign- 
ment, and  they  must  be  carefully  seleoted 
and  trained. 

We  do  confront  a  very  serious  problem  In 
the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  we  sbaU 
need  the  widest  poesible  public  support  to 
meet  and  master  It. 

Since  19M,  crime  has  risen  six  times  as 
fast  as  our  national  poputetlom. 

Last  year  alone,  more  than  3,700,000  serious 
crimes  were  reported  to  police  departmenta 
throughout  the  United  States.  That  Is  an 
all-time  record.  It  means  not  only  that  more 
crimes  are  being  committed,  but  that  the 
vietima  of  crime  are  mounting  at  a  greater 
rate  than  ever  before. 

Z  do  not  have  to  teU  the  members  <tf  thla 
National  Academy  class  that  a  dlq>roportlon- 
ata  number  of  victims  oome  from  the  ranks  of 
law  enforcement — particularly  the  local 
police. 

Last  year  alone,  more  than  80  law  enforce- 
mtox  officers  gave  their  lives  in  line  of  duty — 
63  of  them  killed  by  dangerous  felons  and 
gunmen. 

Only  last  week  an  nx.  agent  was  tragically 
slain— ths  30th  to  give  his  life  In  the  service 
of  the  Bureau. 

Thousands  of  other  tew  enf<vcement  offi- 
cers came  to  physical  harm  last  year.  Sta- 
tistics compiled  by  the  FBI  clearly  show 
that,  year  after  year,  about  (me  of  every  10 
poUee  officers  is  the  victim  of  violent  aaaault. 
Too  often,  thte  assault  is  carried  out  before 
the  eyes  of  Impassive  bystanders  who  are 
otherwise  reqwnslbte  citiaana. 

This  is  deeply  distorblng.  For,  in  a  de- 
mocracy such  as  ours,  the  preservation  of 
law  and  order  begins  with  the  individual. 
Within  the  limit  of  bis  capabilities,  every 
American  has  an  obligation  not  only  to  up- 
hold the  tew,  but  to  support  it  with  aU  rea- 
sonable means  at  his  command. 

What  spect&cally  does  thte  mean?  It  means 
taking  a  genuine  Interest  in  the  problenu  of 
crime  and  in  the  obstacles — legal,  budgetary 
or  otherwise— confronting  honest,  Impartial, 
effective  crime  control. 

It  means  responding  to  the  call  of  Jury 
duty;  willingly  appearing  as  a  witness  In 
criminal  proceedings;  promptly  reporting  the 
facts  concerning  violations  of  tew;  and,  most 
fundamental  of  all,  conscientiously  observ- 
ing both  the  tetter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Svery  American  does  have  a  very  important 
stake  in  the  proper  enforcement  of  tew.  At 
tlmee  thte  perscmal  Interest  te  more  obvious 
than  at  others — for  example,  when  a  particu- 
larly atrocious  murder  or  beating  seqds  a 
shock  wave  of  fear  throughout  a  comihunlty 
and  captores  looal  headlinee. 

However,  indignation  has  a  tendency  to  be 
short-lived.  AU  but  thoee  most  personally 
affeoted  tend  to  quickly  forget.  The  prin- 
ciple that^  every  act  of  crlnke  te  a  public 
wrong,  a  menace  to  the  body  politic,  soon 
Blips  from  view. 

Many  years  ago,  a  vrise  man  of  Athens  was 
asked  when  he  believed  Injustice  would  be 
abolished.  Let  me  qiMte  for  you  hte  apt 
reply.  It  wlU  be  ab<fllshed,  he  said,  "when 
thoee  who  are  not  wronged  wax  as  Indignant 
as  thoee  who  are." 

I  assure  you  that  thte  Administration  fully 
renognliies  its  reeponaibtlity  for  urgent  and 
effective  action  against  crime.  In  a  special 
message  to  Congress  test  year.  President 
Johnson  outlined  a  three-pronged  sttsek 
upon  crime  and  tewlesaness. 

Thte  message  constttuted  a  call  to  action — 
and  action  dM  follow,  Infthsllng  the  passage 
and  the  sigeing  into  tew  of  measures  snCh 
as  the  Law  KnforoeOMiBt  Asslstsnos  Act  of 
1966,  through  whleh  milUons  of  dottars  of 
federal  funds  are  being  '»*'«'"«T'«i  into 
worthwhUe  state  and  local  poUoe  usss,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  President's  oommte- 


sion  on  Law  Bnf oroement  and  tb»  AdwriD^ 
tratlcm  of  Justice. 

In  March  of  thte  year,  the  President  sub- 
mitted a  second  message  to  Congress  on  ths 
topic  of  crime  and  tew  enforcement. 

I  was  delighted  to  olieerve.  Director  Hoover, 
that  the  FBI  National  Academy  occupies  a 
position  of  prominence  in  that  message.  Hm 
President  reported  to  Congress  that  a  six- 
fold expanaton  of  the  National  Academy  u 
cnrrenUy  being  pteoned.  Following  ooa- 
structlon  of  your  new  Academy  building  st 
QuanUco,  Virginia,  1,300  Uw  enforcement  ot- 
flcers — rather  than  the  present  maximum  of 
300— will  be  able  to  parttcipate  each  year 
in  this  outstanding  training  course. 

The  Administration  has  also  taken  mesa* 
ures  to  prevent  crime — an  aspect  of  law  en- 
forcement which  progreesive  poUce  depart- 
ments have  been  stressing  for  many  years. 

The  war  on  poteity  which  the  President 
launched  two  years  ago  te  being  planned  and 
administered  to  eradicate  the  stagnant  pools 
of  bitterness  and  ftustration  which  breed 
much  of  our  present-day  crime. 

The  historic  measures  enacted  last  year  to 
support  elementary  and  seeondary  eduoatloa 
have,  as  their  principal  objective,  helping  to 
make  our  schools  useful,  meaxilngful  aiMI 
worthwhile  to  poor  and  educatlonally-handi> 
capped  children — so  that  fewer  of  them  will 
Join  the  ranks  of  the  "drop-outs"  from  which 
BO  many  Juvenite  dellnquente  are  recruited. 

Some  of  you  may  have  heard  about  crime 
In  Washington.  I  think  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  l&ddence  of  seri- 
ous crime  in  thte  dty  has  been  falUng,  te 
comparison  with  test  year>  levete,  ever  sisee 
Novwnber. 

I  congratulate  Chief  Layton  and  his  nun 
for  their  effective  work.  But  I  think  some 
of  the  credit  also  belongs  to  the  anti-poverty 
programs  which  began  to  take  hold  test  sum- 
mer, to  the  reduction  of  over-crowding  te 
our  schools,  and  the  less  restrictive  adminis- 
tration of  our  public  welfare  system. 

Action  against  the  conditions  which  lesd 
to  crime  does  help. 

But  law  enforcement  officers  are  still,  is 
President  Johnson  has  said,  our  "frontline 
soldiers  in  the  vrar  against  crime." 

They  deserve  the  full  support  of  the  com- 
mtmity — moral  and  material. 

I  dont  merely  preach  thte  As  Mayor  of 
MlnneapoUs  two  decades  ago  I  practiced  it 

When  I  took  office,  \mderworld  influence 
was  strong  In  the  dty.  I  called  the  church, 
business,  and  other  dvlo  leaders  togetlur. 
and  I  said: 

"I  want  your  baddng.  I  cant  dean  up  tbii 
city  alone.  I  want  to  be  able  to  pay  the  best 
policemen  the  best  salaries  we  can,  because 
we  simply  cant  afford  anything  less  than  the 
beet." 

They  did  In  fact  back  me  up.  And  we 
did  get  a  clean  police  force  and  a  deaa 
dty. 

I  want  to  see  our  tew  enforcement  offlcen 
paid  at  a  professional  tevel,  and  with  pro- 
fessional health  and  retirement  benefits.  I 
want  to  see  them  backed  up  with  the  most 
modem  equipment  and  fadlitles — and  hert 
let  me  put  in  a  spedal  word  about  precinct 
stations.  Many  are  a  shame  and  a  disgrace. 
Policemen  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  their  work- 
ing Uvea  in  these  stations— and  they  should 
spend  It  in  comfort  and  dignity. 

I  want  Americans  young  and  old,  to  trait 
and  respect  the  man  with  the  badge— not 
merdy  because  he  wears  it,  but  because  hs 
wears  It  with  honor. 

Men  of  the  National  Academy,  as  you  iS- 
turn  home  to  resume  rightful  places  of  lead- 
ership and  service  In  your  communities,  I  ask 
that  you  carry  proudly  the  torch  of  under- 
standlag  earned  dmlng  your  13  weeks  of  in- 
tensive  study  with  the  FBL  m  the  tradition 
of  thoss  who  have  preceded  you  across  this 
graduation  ptetfonn.  use  that  torch  to  light 
beacons   of   knowledge   and   enlightenment 
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and  Insight  and  truth — hsanr^s 
MTfloe  to  humanity. 
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«fN«at«'       Thte  program  dsserves  the  whole-hearted. 
iVj^-/      unquallfled  opposition  of  every  loyal  Ameri- 
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PROPOSED     UNIVERSAL 
MENT      SERVICE 
AMERICANS 

BIr.  TOWER.  Mr.  PreslMent.  within 
the  last  few  weeks.  Becretar  f\  McNamara 
pnvosed  that  all  young  An  Srlcans  give 
]  years  of  their  life  to  the  ^^eral  Oov 
eminent.  Two  Texas  radio  statlom, 
KHOU  of  Houston,  and  KN^flT  of  Mar 
shall,  have  responded  wl" 
most  quickly  and  most 
this  unfeasible  proposal. 
torials  point  out  with  a 
sequences  and  the  dlssai 
this  unwise  program  would 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
tro  radio  editorials  be  printed  In  the 

RlCORD.  I  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  tjhe  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  Isi  fhe  Rxcoso, 
u  follows: 

[An  editorial  from  Houston, 
May  23,  1908] 
Thu  Is  A  SoLtrnoi^V 

The  latest  brainstorm  from  Washington  te 
simply  unbelievable. 

It's  the  proposal  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
ftnie  for  all  young  Americans  to  give  two 
jean  of  their  time  to  the  federal  govenunent 

Proposed  to  answer  compli 
lege  draft   exemptions   are 
itnmge  solution  of  surrender 

Beyond  that,  it  te  difficult 
twrlous  suggestion.  i^ 

In  solving  the  college  draft  exemption 
problem,  it  would  ...  for  its  ntst  two  years 
of  operation,  totally  eliminate  new  college 
eorollmenta.  1 1 

Bsseed  on  Job  CoriM  and  Poyttty  Program 
experience,  where  it  costs  IIO.MO  a  year  to 
take  care  of  each  youngster  Involved  .  .  . 
lad  based  on  the  statistics  thst  more  than 
7  million  youngsters  reach  tbS  age  of  18 
erery  two  years  ...  it  would  c()st  more  than 
ITD-bllllon  a  year  to  handle  sucl  i «  program — 
tvo-thirds  of  our  present  federkl  budget. 

And  the  only  answer  to  eldier  problem 
voQld  be  to  set  up   a  systei^ 
tlons  .  .  .  which  would  put 
where  we  are  now. 


that  col- 
1^.   it   te  a 

believe  it  te 


of   exemp- 
rigbt  back 


.(An  edltortel  from  Marshall.  JTax..  radio 
station  KMHT] 

Robert  McNamara,  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Wense,  has  oome  up  with  aiwther  typical 
Jeeel  of  his  poUtlcal  philoeophy.  McNamara 
njs  he  believes  that  every  American  young- 
««  should  be  required  to  spen^  two  years  in 
•rrlce  to  the  government,  elthpr  In  military 
■rvlce  or  a  clviUan  Job.  This  Sl^ea  la  about 
«  ecu  thought  out  as  the  decirtbn  to  manu- 
'•tture  the  Edsel.  I  [ 

A  military  draft  we  can  undUtitand,  even 
"xwgh  we  all  regret  the  necessity  ot  oalllng 
Jwing  men  to  mlUtary  service.!  but  to  force 
our  youngsters  to  give  up  two  years  of  their 
"vet  to  work  in  some  federal  program  that 
P'^'bably  shouldn't  extet  in  thi  fliet  j>laoe 
*»«s  not  make  sense.  (f 

In  ume  of  war  It  is  necessary  to  build  up 
wr  armed  forces  quickly,  and;  the  draft  is 
w»-onIy  Immedtetely  apparent:  way  to  ac- 
Wittptish  this  end.  but  if  there  a^4  not  enough 
Wiimteers  to  staff  the  pet  proBams  of  our 
politicians,  the  programs  shouIcTbe  curtailed 
«  abolUhed. 

The  draft  of  youngsters  into  I  elvilten  gov- 
<^w»tal  service  will  only  be  iSnother  step 
•wwrd  the  regimentatiiMi  of)  our  young 
PHple. 


can. 


BCONOMIC  AID  TO  VIBTNAM 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  during  re- 
cent months  I  have  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  what  appears  to 
be  an  unwise  use  of  U.8.  AID  funds  for 
economic  assistance  to  Vietnam.  As  I 
have  indicated  previously,  we  have  been 
purchasing  Jai>anese  made,  Korean  gal- 
vanized steel  sheeting  for  Vietnam  which 
has  been  of  inferior  quality  at  an  inflatod 
price.    . 

If  an  article  which  aK>eared  in  the 
June  6,  1966.  edition  of  U.  S.  News  & 
World  Report  is  correct,  this  Is  only  one 
example  of  the  misuse  of  econcHnic  aid 
which  may  have  occurred.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  Mr.  President,  to  assist 
in  developing  the  resources  of  a  nation 
while  its  soil  is  being  ravaged  by  war. 
It  is  even  more  difficult  to  do  so  when 
black  marketeering,  theft  and  corruption 
apparently  take  place  on  the  scale  which 
has  been  reported. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  article  from  the  U.S.  News 
b  World  Repwrt,  together  with  an  edito- 
rial commenting  on  the  purchase  of  gal- 
vanized sheet  steel  for  Vietnam,  which 
appeared  in  the  Rl(dimond,  Va..  Palla- 
dium-Item on  May  23,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RacosD,  as  follows: 

(Ftom  the  JJB.  News  Sr  World  Report,  June  8, 
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A  Wax  Wkbs  XJ.B.  Bomaa  Am*  Ocrrmo  to 

Both  Smxs 

(Rep<»ted  from  Saigon  and  Washington) 

It's  another  strange  aspect  of  a  frustrating 
war.  Vast  amounts  of  U.S.  supplies  are 
winding  up  in  Communtet  hands. 

A  stepped-up  effort  to  ciirb  the  flow  te 
under  way.  But  widespread  corruption  In 
South  Vietnam  makes  it  a  to\igh  Job. 

Corruption  on  a  h\ige  scale  te  turning  out 
to  be  a  vital  ally  of  the  Oommimtete  in 
Vietnam. 

Graft,  thtf t,  black-marketing  are  common 
to  every  war.  But  what  makes  this  war  dif- 
ferent te  that  corruption  te  channeling  to  the 
enemy  enormous  amounts  of  tp*t»rtftii^  paid 
for  by  T7.B.  taxpayers  and  needed  in  the  flght 
against  the  Viet  .Cong. 

MeanwhUe,  Vietnamese  who  find  it  proflt- 
ahte  to  trade  vrlth  the  enemy  are  getting 
richer  and  richer  at  the  expense  of  the  UJ9. 

What  te  described  as  a  "sixzllng"  report 
on  mlsvise  of  the  UJ9.  economic  aid  program 
In  Vietnam  te  expected  from  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. 

BOHAMZA  toe  VnT  COMO 

The  subctHnmlttee— oonvlnoed  that  "hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars'  worth"  of  sup- 
plies flnanced  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  have  been  diverted  to 
the  Viet  Cong — ^vrent  to  South  Vietnam  dur- 
ing May  for  an  on-the-spot  Investigaaon. 

On  their  return  to  Washington,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  #ere  outspoken  in 
charging  laxity  of  contri^  over  the  AID'S 
commodity-import  program.  That  program 
aeoounte  for  870  million  doOars  of  the  841 
million  in  VS.  economle  aid  going  to  Viet- 
nam in  the  year  to  end  June  80,  1988.  Cost 
of  the  commodity-import  program  for  the 
year  beginning  July  1  te  estimated  at  400 


mUlinn.  Combined  mlUtary  and  f^^wi"*"** 
aaslsianoe  wiU  be  running  at  a  biUlon  dolteie 
or  more. 

'      WHAT^  BBOra  STOLSN 


.  In  Vtotnam  such  enramptes  of  coMy  '^teak- 
age"  as  these  are  dted: 

Oeasant,  steel,  drainage  tilea  and  aluaai- 
num  rooOng  paid  for  by  the  VA  are  diverted 
to  the  Viet  Cong  and  wind  up  in  oosamunlst 
fortlfloatlons,  field  hoapitate  and  oempa. 

Bteai  ptpe,  sbiived  from  the  U.S.,  te  ao- 
qnlnd  by  the  OomnuuUste  who  use  it  for 
mortar  barrete  or  for  the  outer  aheUs  of  ter. 
Mrlst  bombs. 

UA-saade  radios,  parte  and  tubea  assist 
Red  oommunlcatlons  netwoita.  Amerloan- 
llnanced  medldnea  or  drags  save  the  lives  of 
wounded  Viet  Cong. 

How  do  the  (Jommimtete  get  thoee  and 
other  items? 

Theanswerte:  In  a  variety  of  ways.  Mate- 
rial te  stolen  from  dooks  by  Viet  Cong  agente 
or  by  thteves  who  seU  it  to  Viet  Cong  repre- 
aentativaa  operating  under  cover.  Goods 
going  into  regular  ohannete  of  trade  are  sold 
to  the  Vtet  Cong — knowingly  or  tmknowingly. 
Vletnameee  guards  at  docks  or  waralaouaes 
often  can  be  tnlbed. 

Vtet  Cong  agaote  in  Saigon  mastermind 
smuggling  operations  in  which  materlate  are 
tran^orted  to  the  Reds  vte  the  river  and 
canal  system  that  radtetes  from  the  capital 
into  the  ddU. 

cr  vnsjuia  ohbt  bats  "iro"  i: 

Diversion  of  construction  materials,  sudi 
as  cement,  generally  takes  place  on  the  dte- 
trict  levd.  An  example  of  one  way  it  te 
done:  A  project  to  buUd  a  school,  market- 
place or  village  weU  is  approved.  When  oon- 
struotlon  supplies  arrive,  the  Viet  Cong  un- 
derground demands  that  5  per  oent  or  10 
per  cent  of  them  be  diverted  to  the  Commu- 
lUst  guerrillas.  If  the  district  of  village  chief 
refuses,  he  or  hte  family  Is  klUed. 

What  te  being  done  to  curb  this  costly  flow 
of  UA-financed  materials  to  the  Viet  Cong? 
The  answer  you  get  in  Saigon  is  that  at- 
tempte  to  tighten  controls  are  bringing  soma 
efficiency,  but  that  much  more  needs  to  be 
done. 

Take  the  prObtem  of  pharmaoeutleate 
There  are  8,000  outlets  in  Saigon  alone.  Xn 
theory,  drugs  are  sold  only  in  limited  quan- 
tities—such as  200  penicillin  tablets— and 
only  upon  presentation  of  identity  cards. 
But  moat  stores  have  Ignored  the  regutetions. 
Now  police  In  plain  clothes  spot-chedc  storss 
at  Intervate.  Btorekeepere  found  vtoteting 
the  reg\ilatlons  are  Jsdled. 

Vlgltenoe  at  road  checkpolnta  te  increasing. 
Almost  dally,  individuate  are  nabbed  carry- 
ing contraband  items  or  too  much  currency. 
In  a  recent  interception  on  the  outsklrte  of 
Saigon,  mobile  polloe  seised  a  truck  carrying 
260  rolte  of  dectrio  wlM,  SOO  shovels,  15 
sheete  of  braaa,  a  carton  of  antibiotics,  a  case 
of  printing  materlate  and  two  tape  recorders. 

Caaate  and  rivers  now  are  being  patroUed 
by  South  Vietnam's  fliet  aqoadrcn  of  river 
police,  operating  smaU,  fast  UB.-made  boats. 
Day  by  day,  the  number  of  suspected  smug- 
glers' Jtmks  searched  te  increasing  and  the 
haul  of  lnteroq>ted  contraband  te  rising. 

For  the  first  time,  there  te  evidence  of  co- 
operation and  bard  work  by  the  I7.S.  and 
South  Vietnamese  Governmente  in  efforts 
that  cut  acroas  the  entire  q>ectrum  oS  oor- 
ruption  that  has  grown  to  eaorrnxM^ 
proportions  since  the  massive  build- up  of 
IT.S.  power  began  more  than  a  year  ago. 

An  econ<»nte-warfare  oqamlttee,  set  up  by 
the  VA.  to  advise  toe  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, became  operational  in  March.  When 
all  authorteed  poste  are  filled,  more  than  300 
American  experte  wlU  be  working  exdualvely 
am  the  economlp  war.  Serving  In  thte  force 
are  former  FBU  agente,  VB.  customs  oOosrs 
on  loan,  Treasifi7  Department  men,  Govem* 
ment  auditors  and  oontrollcca.  „ 
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I'toju,  tbe  committee  hM  bad  two  major 
•uceMaei.  It  started  InveatiKatloiu  that 
halted  ablpoents  of  Unloel-lOO  and  allTer 
nitrate  that  could  ha^e  aided  the  Viet  Oong. 

Vaiort-100,  a  ebemloal  eompound  deVel- 
(^Md  by  an  American  firm,  la  mixed  with 
niMMT  to  make  a  pliable  sutetanoe  need  In 
manoraeturlnc  aandate.  Ten  tana  had  been 
Imported— enough  to  make  600,000  lUppen, 
the  maximum  c^jMclty  of  Vletnameee  planta 
worklns  full  time  for  18  montha.  Several 
tlmoa  aa  much  tonnage  waa  aboard  ahlpa 
bound  for  Salgoo  when  an  AID  official,  aua- 
plclouB  of  the  large  quantltlea  ordered,  de- 
manded a  check  on  the  chemical  qualities  of 
the  material. 

■me  ebeck  dlaekaed  that  Unloel-lOO  In  Ita 
pure  atate  had  an  exploalve  power  equal  to 
that  of  TMT. 

The  economic-warfare  committee  becamie 
■uqiilcloua  of  the  large  quantltlea  of  illyer 
mtmte  being  Imported  for  "film  proeeaelng." 
Committee  offldala  who  apeak  Chlneee  vlalted 
Ohlaeee  firma  In  Saigon  that  had  bought  the 
oompound.  TlMy  dlaoorered  that  the  Chlneee 
were  "cooking*  the  aUver  nitrate  and  extract- 
ing S.8  pounds  of  pure  silver  from  10  pounds 
of  the  compound. 

This  was  extremely  proAtable  for  the 
Chinese— but  there  was  another,  and  grim- 
mer, disclosure.  The  nitrate  left  over  from 
the  cooking  could  easily  be  converted  to  ex- 
plosives for  making  bombe  and  the  Claymore 
^  mines  uaed  by  Viet  Cong  terrorlsta  In  Saigon. 
Aa  a  reeult  of  the  Investigation,  shipments 
of  silver  nitrate  valued  at  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  were  halted. 

Now,  the  eoonomlo-warf are  group  Is  comb- 
ing the  entire  list  of  commodity  Imports, 
searching  for  Itsma  th«t  might  help  the 
Communiata. 

rauitiataiifa  on  it.8.  wmim 

TTm  committee's  primary  function  Is  to  de- 
pclve  the  Viet  Cong  of  things  they  need  to 
keep  going.  But  It  also  is  Involved  In  actions 
to  prevent  misuse  of  AID  funds,  waste  of 
American  aid  goods,  black-market  profiteer- 
ing and  Illegal  currency  transactions. 

Stealing  from  VS.  stockpUea  haa  been  cut 
down  by  more  extensive  use  of  armed  guarda. 
Amartcan  mlUtary  offldala  say  that  the  black 
maAet  In  goods  stolen  or  otherwise  Im- 
properly obtained  from  poet  exchanges  la 
dwindling  as  a  result  of  a  sharp  crackdown. 

The  crackdown  on  the  black  market  In 
UJS.  dollars  la  more  dUBcult.  Although 
American  serrtoemen  now  are  paid  In  scrip, 
not  caah,  soldiers  who  go  to  Bong  Kong, 
Bangkok  or  Singapore  on  leave  can  get  dollara 
there.  In  the  Saigon  black  market  nin  by 
Chlneee  and  Indian  currency  dealers,  service- 
men can  get  180  to  170  Vietnamese  plaatrea 
for  a  dollar  bill,  but  only  118  for  scrip  ex- 
changed for  plastrea  on  their  baaee. 

Just  recently,  a  UjB.  aoldler  waa  caught 
■nuggllng  In  87.000  In  greenbacks.  Since 
Novembsr.  1864.  a  total  ot  148  imsrtrans 
military  men  and  dvlllaiw— faced  Investiga- 
tion In  connection  with  Illegal  currency 
manlpolatlODa.  The  UJB.  Internal  Revenue 
flervloe  has  dispatched  agsnU  to  Saigon  to 
look  into  tax  a^Mcta  of  black-maiket  deal- 
ings. 

Defense  Department  flies  show  that  a  num- 
ber of  American  civilians,  Including '  some 
employes  of  defense  cootraotcrs,  have  left 
Vietnam  with  niMsplaliied  soma  ranging 
from  811,000  to  848,000.  The  IRS  la  mveaU- 
gattng  tax  returns  or  theee  people. 

It's  admitted  h>  Saigon  that  profiteering 
and  black-marketing  by  the  Vletnameee 
thenteelves  and  by  Importeta  of  various  other 
nattonalltlea  are  ahnoet  bnpoealble  to  contrtri. 

Importen  make  tremendous  profits,  be- 
eauae  goods  are  imported  at  ratee  varying 
tnm  40  to  118  plastrea  to  the  dollar  and  aold 
at  fimtaatleally  Inflated  prices,  nnportod 
goods  are  suppoaed  to  be  price-controlled,  but 
machinery  for  effective  control  is  lacking. 


nie  economic-warfare  committee  saya  that 
It  la  curbing  another  aspect  of  corruption — 
misuse  of  AID  funds  in  payment  of  exorbi- 
tant prices  for  iteraa  purdiased  In  Taiwan, 
Korea  and  HMig  Kong.  Thoae  govemmenta 
are  proeeeutlng  sellers  of  lathes,  bnndoaera 
and  other  equipment  that  did  not  peas  qual- 
ity and  price  cheeks  in  Saigon.  Importers  In 
Saigon  are  being  questioned  about  "klck- 
bacte." 

On  a  related  matter.  Senator  Bbcr  Bath. 
Democrat,  at  Indiana,  declared  In  Washing- 
ton: 

"The  prlcee  paid  by  Vietnam  with  AID  fi- 
nancing for  Inferior  producta  were  outra- 
geously exorbitant.  •  •  • 

"While  Korea  was  selling  a  galvanized  ton 
of  aa-gauge  sheet  steel  to  Vietnam  for  8300 
jdus  shipping  and  handling,  it  was  buying 
black  plate  fran  Japan  for  8140  a  ton. 

"Thus.  Korea  waa  eddlng  about  tiao  a  ton 
for  galvanising  and  handling.  Now  most 
American  companies — using  twice  the 
amount  of  zinc  per  square  foot  and  paying 
their  labor  many  tlmee  what  Korean  laborers 
are  paid — charge  approximately  880  to  870 
a  ton  for  galvanizing  sheet  steel. 

"The  reaaon  tor  this  odd  circumstance  is 
ensconced  In  documents  currently  classified 
aa  aecret.  8\ifl)ce  it  to  say,  however,  that  a 
system  of  kickbacks,  collualon  and  corrup- 
tion Is  at  the  root  of  the  problem." 

American  ofllclals  concede  that,  at  best, 
profiteering  by  Vietnamese  Government  per- 
sonnel, even  some  Army  officers,  can  only  be 
curtailed,  not  ended. 

For  one  thing,  in  Vietnam  as  In  the  rest 
of  Asia,  the  "squeeze"  is  a  way  of  Ufe,  more 
so  than  ever  when  men  on  relatively  low  pay 
are  trapped  In  a  highly  Infiatlonary  economy. 
It'B  easy  to  bribe  a  policeman  to  overkx* 
poasesslon  of  black-market  Items.  Ifa  easy 
to  bribe  an  official  to  Issue  an  import  license. 
Big,  Ftench-owned  Import  firms  and  Viet- 
nameae-Chlneee  oompanlea  know  how  much 
"squeeze"  to  pay  for  high  priority  in  getting 
ships  unloaded  and  getting  goods  through 
customs. 

QXArr  nt  thx  pxovincxs 
Corruption  Is  traditional  In  district  gov- 
ernments. A  Vletnameee  district  chief  can 
pad  payroUa  and  pocket  the  pay  of  phantom 
workers.  Province  chiefs  can  do  the  same  on 
a  bigger  aoale— and  also  extract  kickbacks 
from  dlstHct  bossee. 

Charges  are  made  that  Vletnameee  Army 
officers  use  their  troope  and  AID  materials  to 
bxilld  housee  which  they  then  rent  at  high 
ratee  to  Americans. 

m  Vietnam,  family  relatlonahlpe  are  eo  In- 
tricate and  loyalties  so  Interwoven  that  few 
Vletnameee  Qovemment  officials  or  military 
officers  will  move  to  expose  corrupt  aaeodatee. 
There  la  no  tradition  that  the  law  trans- 
cenda  pereonal  relatlonshlpa. 

It  la  lnllatl<m  that  la 'largely  blamed  fcr 
the  toeakdown  of  moraUty  and  the  rapid  In- 
crease In  corruption  that  la  proving  to  be  a 
valuable  ally  of  the  Commnnlsta  In  Vietnam. 
In  the  years  since  1980  the  South  Viet- 
namese Govemmenta  expendlturea  on  the 
civilian  side  have  doubled,  while  in  the  same 
period  military  expendlturee  have  Increased 
sixfold.  Hie  Oovamment'B  deficit,  18.4  bU- 
Uon  plaatrea  In  1984.  Jumped  to  26.7  billion 
plastree  last  year.  The  deficit  was  covered 
by  prlnttng-preaa  money. 

Thla  year,  Qovemment  Inccme  tram  the 
U,8.  AID  program  wlU  exceed  the  total  of 
other  national  revenuea.  Preseure  la  added 
by  the  VS.  mlUtary-oooatractlon  program 
which  this  year,  in  oumuUtlve  total,  will 
paaa  the  bUUon-dollar  mark.  The  average  OI 
In  Vietnam  q>enda  about  840  on  gooda  and 
aervloea  each  mixith.  That  adda  to  the  In- 
flationary preesure. 


IT*.  Hon:  COT  nv  coaaoriiow 
Aa  VS.  officials  see  It.  aa  long  as  a  program 
of  such  size  oonUnuea.  not  much  can  be  done 
about  amall-aoale  cocniptlon. 


Wh*t  the  XT.  8.  hofMe  la  that  eflOrta  aee 
being  pressed  In  a  big  way  can  halt  thi 
major  corruption  that  plays  into  the  h«.>^ 
of  the  enemy — and  slow  down  appreciablT 
dbperaal  of  U.  8.  AID  material  to  tbe  vim 
Cong. 

[From    the    Richmond.    (Ind.)    Palladlwn- 
Item.  May  33,  1866] 
Bath's  Cbakoxs  Uvrxu 
After  two  and  a  half  months  the  Agenoy 
for  International   Development    (AID)   hn 
finally  admitted  that  Senator  Birch  Bath 
was  correct  In  his  charge  that  It  was  buyli^ 
interior    Japaneee-made    and    Korean-gti. 
vanlzed  steel  sheeting. 

The  sheeting  was  purchased  for  use  in 
Viet  Nam  and  Bath  had  charged  in  lata 
February  that  it  "haa  be«x  rotting  out  in 
leee  than  a  year"  whereaa  American  ited 
"lasts  about  13  yeare." 

AID  Deputy  Administrator  William  S. 
Ouad  admitted  also  that  "with  respect  to 
prices,  we  found  indications  of  possible  col- 
lusion and  kickbacks  by  suppliers  to  Vlet- 
nameee buyers." 

A  release  from  the  office  of  Indiana's  Junior 
Democratic  senator  said.  "This  was  AH)*! 
first  public  acknowledgunent  of  the  accurscj 
of  Bath's  cbargee."  It  earlier  denied  anj 
ooUwlon. 
jaaud  said  future  purchasee  of  steel  sheet- 
ing will  have  to  meet  VS.  commercial  stand- 
ards and  that  half  of  it  must  be  purchased 
In  the  United  St&tee.  "We  also  wUl  set  rea- 
sonable price  ceilings  above  which  awards 
will  not  be  made,"  Gaud  promised. 

Formerly  90  per  cent  of  American  foreign 
aid  fimds  for  such  products  as  galvanised 
steel  had  to  be  spent  In  the  U.S.  but  on  Jan. 
31,  AID  waived  this  rule  for  galvanized  steeL 
Bath  wants  all  pregalvanlzed  steel  to  be 
purchased  in  this  CQtintry.  He  plans  to  path 
an  amendment  to  the  1967  foreign  aid  bfll 
for  that  puipoae. 

He  la  willing  as  a  reward  for  Seoul's  aeUvt 
support  in  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  to  let  Konaa 
firms  continue  to  galvanize  the  sbeetinf  U 
they  upgrade  to  American  standards. 

Bath  was  alert  in  being  concerned  when 
AID-flnanced  purchflses  of  inferior  sted  wot 
affecting  the  Jobs  of  80.000  Indian  steel  woik- 
ers  whose  taxes  help  support  AID. 

AID  btm^ed  when  it  agreed  to  buy  fcrelfn 
sheeting  vrlthout  first  checking  its  quaUty. 
Even  If  the  foreign  sheeting  were  equal  to 
American  steel,  its  purchase,  as  Bath  pointed 
out,  aggravatea  the  unfavorable  UjS.  balaaee 
of  trade. 

The  profiteering  on  foreign  galvanised 
steel  Is  another  example  of  American  tax 
money  dlq>ensed  without  adequate  controii 
oraupwvidon.  AID  Is  ftmnellng  8370  mUUon 
into  South  Viet  Nam  thU  year  but  has  obI; 
two  pereona  checking  to  see  how  the  moner  It 
q>ent. 

While  AID  ntiu-i^im  fg^  finally  moving  to 
prevent  the  waste  now  that  Senator  Bati 
has  made  it  hot  for  them,  there  is  no  eseasi 
for  previous  lack  of  concern.  American  sad 
South  Vietnamese  troops  have  been  dyliic 
while  AID  haa  allowed  VS.  funds  to  be 
squandered  and  siphoned  off  by  proAtesrs. 
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THE  ROLE  OP  PACKAGINa  IN  TBI 
BCX^NOMY 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  moit 
InterestUig.  and  timely  study  of  the  role 
oi  packaging  in  the  U.S.  economy  bu 
recently  been  published-  Undertaken  19 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  for  the  Amerloa 
Foundation  for  Management  Reaeardi. 
the  study  sheds  new  light  on  the  vatoe 
of  packaging  to  the  total  eoonony  and 
its  place  in  our  consumer-oriented  Bsar- 
kat 


The  study  shows  thajb,  the  value  of 
packaging  to  consumers  18  Increasing,  de- 
spite the  relative  declliife  in  Industry 
spending  for  packaging.  It  indicates 
that  packaging  has  a  lonfi-term  salutary 
effect  on  general  eoonomirhealth  because 
It  reduces  production  fmd  marketing 
costs.  Increases  consumer  demand  for 
products,  and  accelerat^  tht  rate  of 
market  penetration.         ' 

These  conclusions  denved  from  the 
work  of  one  of  the  Natlonj's  most  respect- 
ed research  organlzatlonsi  should  be  es- 
pecially Interesting  to  the  Senate  as  It 
considers  the  so-called  Itruth  In  pack- 
aging bill,  s(Hne  parts  of  ^hlch  are  based 
on  the  philosophy  that  I  packaging  is  a 
dark-hued  villain  Intention  robbing  the 
defenseless  housewife.  IThls  survey  may 
help  to  set  the  record  straight.  Unfor- 
tunately It  is  too  lengthy,  113  pages,  to 
include  in  the  CongressioMal  Rkcoro,  but 
the  magazine  Modem  jl>ackag|ng  has 
published  a  useful  sunuiatlon^  6f  the 
report's  major  findings  t^d  contusions, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  ponsent  to  have 
inserted  at  this  point  inl  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

[From  Modem  Packagli|i|;,  May  1966] 
Packaoiho:  a  OiAMtlMATvaxa 


tlsttcal  proof  of 
the  nation's  eco- 
rate  profits  and 
ilue  of  the  con- 


Impartial  report  gives  si 
packaglng'B  contributions 
nomlc  growth  and  to  coi 
shows  how  it  is  increasing 
sumer's  food  dollar. 

A  long-awaited  "white  b|aper"  on  pack- 
aging's  contributions  to  tfcie  VS.  economy 
has  Just  been  released.  Soble  of  its  flndinga- 
nuy  surprise;  others  relnfofoe  the  validity  of 
profit  philosophies  that  haye  been  translated 
into  action  by  many  of  the ,  nation's  leading 
packagers  and  suppliers.  Among  the  report's 
major  conclusions :  1 1 

The  value  of  packaging  td  consiuners  is  in- 
.ereaslng — deeplte  claims  tq  the  contrary  by 
pnqwnents  of  tighter  Fede^l  controls  over 
packaging  and  labeling.  iFackaglng  Is,  in 
tact,  reducing  consiuner  ptU'Chaae  and  coa- 
lumptlon  risk  to  "an  hlstoiflc  low." 

Packaging  is  not  growing  quite  as  fast  as 
the  U.S.  economy  as  a  whol&  indicating  that 
it  has  become  a  mature  set  ^ce  vital  to  gen- 
eral economic  health.  | 

The  over-all  value  of  paakaglng,  currently 
pegged  at  $22  billion,  shoul^  grow  to  (29  bU- 
Uon  by  1976. 

The  level  of  packaging  dtlces  corresponds 
elosely  with  the  general  wnolesale-prlee  in- 
6ei. 

So  vital  an  Influence  is  pa  ^glng  on  corpo- 
rate profits  that  the  packagi  ng  function  must 
be  considered  as  a  centrall:^  management- 
level  responsibility. 

Despite  the  onrush  of  plMtics,  most  tradi- 
tUmai  materials  are  maintaining  a  steady 
■hare  of  market.  I 

These  data  are  oontalne<  1 1  in  an  Impartial 
statistical  survey  by  Arthiir  D.  Little,  Inc., 
titled  "The  Bole  of  Packing  in  the  U.S. 
Kconomy,"  made  by  the  rea  sarch  firm  for  the 
American  Foundation  for  wanagement  Re- 
■earch,  a  non-profit  afflliatdlof  the  American 
Management  Assn.  Coveiibg  the  decade 
from  1954  to  1963.  it  is  tb^  end  product  of 
broad-scope  Interviews  imong  suppUoa, 
package  users.  Industry  assc  qlatlons  and  Oov- 
ermnent  agencies.  Detallei  1|  analyses  of  eco- 
Bomic  aspects  of  the  repcrt  will  ^pear  in 
ftarthcomlng  Issues  of  ModSsh  PACKAoma. 
f  It  remains  to  be  seen  wUat  effect  this  eco- 
nomic report  will  have  on  s<ith  pending  legis- 
lation as  the  Hart  Bill,  which  U  predicated 
on  the  assumption  that  miich  of  packaging 


does  a  ■  dlsservloe  to  Anaerloan  oonsomars. 
Little's  study  makes  a  contrary  case.  It  re- 
veals that  consumers  spent  an  average  of 
85.01  for  packaging-materials  per  8100  of 
food-product  purchases  in  1963,  compared 
with  $g.l4  per  8100  Jn  1954.  During  the  same 
decade,  cocisumer  earning  power  rose  sharply. 

The  report  concludes,  therefore,  that  "the 
combined  effect  of  this  rise  in  constmner 
earnings  and  a  continued  stability  in  pack- 
aging-material prices  has  meant  that  the 
consumer  received  nearly  36%  more  value 
for  his  packaging  dollar  in  1963  than  he  did 
in  1964,  and  nearly  30%  more  in  1963  than  in 
1958." 

A  further  caution  against  applying  check- 
reins  to  packaging  is  implied  in  the  survey 
finding  that  packaging  has  a  long-term 
salutary  effect  on  general  economic  health 
because  It  reduces  production  and  marketing 
coets,  increases  consiuner  demand  for  prod- 
ucts and  acceleratee  the  rate  of  market' pene- 
tration. 

The  fact  that  packaging  is  not  growing 
quite  as  fast  as  Gross  National  Product 
(4.3%  annually  tor  the  former,  6.6%  for  the 
latter  during  the  period  1958-63)  is  proof 
that  packaging  has  matured  as  a  service  in 
the  U.S.  economy,  according  to  the  report. 
The  reasons  given  tor  the  slower  growth  rate 
of  packaging  are  (1)  distribution  of  pack- 
aging materials  over  major  market  segments 
has  remained  relatively  constant  over  the 
past  decade;  (3)  unexplolted  opportunities 
for  packaging  are  fewer  today,  and  (3)  as 
the  economy  Jsecomee  more  geared  to  mass 
consumption,  spending  for  servlcee  increases 
and  the  portion  of  total  spending  for  pack- 
aged products  decllnee. 

An  Interesting  note  on  the  distribution  of 
packaging  materials  is  that  such  old  stand- 
bys  as  metal,  glass,  paper  and  paperboard  did 
not  loee  ground  in  the  decade  between  1964 
and  1963 — even  though  plastic  materials 
doubled  In  volume,  froifl  3.7%  to  6.8%  of 
the  total  packaging  market. 

Packaglng's  role  in  fostering  corporate 
success  gets  a  big  boost  from  the  survey.  It 
urges  that  management  recognize  the  need 
to  centralize  the  packaging  function  in 
corporate  strategy  and  decision-making, 
rather  than  delegate  responsibility  to  one 
sector  or  another  of  the  corporation— each 
with  It  own  biases.  Only  by  broad-apeetrum 
management  control,  the  report  ccajckides, 
can  the  potential  of  packaging  be  reiallzed 
fully. 

Copies  of  the  full  report,  at  83-76,  are  avail- 
able from  the  American  Foundation  for  Man- 
agement Research,  Inc.,  136  W.  60  St.,  New 
York  10030. 


GIANT  RESEARCH  TOOL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  dedi- 
cation last  Saturday,  May  36,  in  Colum- 
bia, Mo.,  of  the  most  powerful  university 
research  reactor  in  the  country. 

The  completion  of  this  reactor  is  a 
great  step  forward  for  the  development 
of  high  level  research  In  Missouri.  It 
is  clear  evidence  that  Missouri  is  willing 
cmd  able  to  shoulder  the  reomnsibilltles 
oi  the  nation's  major  research  needs. 

Five  times  more  powerful  than  the 
second  ranking  reactor — ^which  is  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology — 
the  new  reactor  at  Columbia  represents 
a  new  design  concept.  With  an  output 
of  10  megawatts-thermal,  it  is  more 
powerful  than  several  Industrial  testing 
reactors,  and  more  powerful  than  sev- 
eral of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
own  research  reactors. 


Tlie  polley  of  the  University  oonoem- 
ing  use  of  the  reactor  Isthat: 

Tlie  research  reactor  faemty  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reaeareh  utUlxatlon  by  any  msmber 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Unlvenity  ot  Mlaacurl 
and  of  the  Unlveraities  comprising  the  MM- 
Amerloa  Association  of  State  Unlversltlea. 
Priorities  for  the  use  by  faculty  member* 
of  any  specialized  facilities  shaU  be  estab- 
lished by  the  almple  technique  of  "who  asked 
first."  In  the  event  that  questloBs  ailae  M 
to  the  advisability  of  suoh  a  priority  assign- 
ment, theee  questions  will  be  negotiated 
with  the  Reactor  Advisory  Committee  and 
their  findings  shaU  be  final." 

With  respect  to  faculty,  graduate  stu- 
dents, other  educational  Institutions  and 
Industry,  the  priority  of  use  shall  be  aa 
follows: 

First.  Faculty  and  graduate  students 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  and  other 
universities  in  the  Mid-American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities. 

Second.  Faculty  and  graduate  students 
of  other  educational  institutions. 

Third.  Faculty  and  graduate  students 
from  (Mit-of -State  educational  institu- 
tions. 

Fourth.  Industrial  contract  research. 

I  would  like  to  paint  out  that  the 
university  policy  also  says  that  wherever 
possible  the  research  reactor  and  its 
facilities  will  be  available  to  industrial 
users,  where  the  Industrial  research  vrUl 
further  teaching  and  academic  pro- 
grams. I  find  it  an  interesting  and  pro- 
gressive step  that  the  University  ia 
ready  to  consider  participation  by  in- 
dustry to  the  extent  it  is  compatible  with 
educational  research  activities.  The 
blending  of  industrial  and  academic  re- 
search in  many  ways  can  open  the  way 
to  fruitful  new  combinations  of  ideas, 
new  insights  that  can  bring  both 
scientific  and  technological  progress. 

The  university  is  fortunate  to  have  aa 
Director  of  the  Research  Reactor  Facil- 
ity. Dr.  Ardath  H.  Kmmom,  who  is  also 
a  professor  of  nuclear  engineering  and 
a  professor  of  radiology.  He  was  bom 
in  Albert  Lea,  BiOim.,  on  March  12,  1924. 
He  took  his  bachelor  of  science  in  cbun- 
istry  at  Dubuque  in  1948,  his  master's 
in  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan in  1964  and  his  Ph.  D.  there  in  1960. 
On  February  1.  1960,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  faculty  of  the  university.  Since 
then  he  has  been  a  pivotal  figure  in 
bringing  this  reactor  project  Into  reality. 

Many  companies  from  Missouri  have 
had  an  important  part  In  bringing  the 
reactor  into  being.  The  Intemudear  Co. 
of  ,St.  Louis  did  the  preliminary  design 
study,  the  design  and  the  spedficatlon 
wrltltig.  It  also  pr^iwred  the  studies  and 
reports  required  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  Justify  the  AECs  issuing 
construction  permit  No.  CPRR-68.  The 
reactor  Itself  was  made  by  the  atomic 
power  equipment  department  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  and  the  nuclear 
core  was  fabricated  by  SYLCORP  ci 
Hioksville,  Long  Island.  The  laboratory 
and  reactor  buildings  were  designed  by 
C.  L.  T.  Gabler  Associates  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  were  built  by  the  B.  O.  Simon 
Construction  Co.  of  Columbia,  Mo. 
Mfechanlcal  work  was  by  the  Natkln  Co. 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  electrical  woric 
by  C.  J.  Hervey  Co.  of  St  Loi^. 
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It  veaka  vcU  for  the  induitrlal  de- 
velopment of  the  State,  and  for  future 
Induetrial  Interest  In  uaes  of  nuclear 
enemr  wtthln  IfiaBOurl.  that  lo  much  of 
this  new  research  fadUty  could  be  the 
modoet  of  Mlasourl  scientists,  engineers, 
and  workers. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  State  also 
deserves  fecial  recognition  for  Its  far- 
sighted  decisions  during  the  summer  of 
1969  to  appropriate  $1,250,000  for  con- 
struction of  the  reactor  provided  that 
these  fXmds  could  be  matched.  Final 
funding  was  oomfdeted  in  July  1963  and 
represents  a  great  and  generous  effort 
both  by  the  State  and  by  its  dtlxens 
and  Industry.  In  this  age  of  multibil- 
llon-dollar  Federal  budgets,  an  item  of 
this  sl«e  may  seem  small.  But  I  can 
assure  you  that  In  terms  of  relative  ef- 
fort, this  concerted  accomplishment  of 
the  university,  the  State  government  and 
the  citizens  of  Missouri  deserves  special 
recognition  and  praise. 

Work  with  nuclear  reactors  is  nothing 
new  at  the  university.  With  the  assist- 
ance  of  a  grant  of  $111,900  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  1957  for 
equlpmMit,  and  another  grant  of  $186.- 
868  for  a  pool  type  reactor  In  1958.  the 
university  started  up  in  1961  a  10  kilo- 
watt-thermal research  reactor  at  Rolla, 
where  it  has  been  put  to  good  use  by  the 
unlversi^'s  excellent  nuclear  faculty. 
This  excellence  is  recognised  by  graduate 
students  for  there  are  now  two  AEC  fel- 
lows In  nuclear  science  and  engineering 
enrolled  at  Rolla,  bringing  the  total  num- 
ber of  AEC  fellows  who  have  selected  the 
imlverslty  for  their  training  in  nuclear 
science  since  1951  to  seven.  This  is  im- 
portant because  AEC  fellows  are  free  to 
go  to  the  university  pf  their  choice.  We 
are  proud  that  these  fellows  should  choose 
Missouri  Also  during  the  fiscal  year 
1966.  the  AEC  has  financed  four  trainee- 
ships  In  nuc^p  engineering  at  RoUa. 

All  of  these  facts  combine  to  indicate 
one  thing.  The  University  of  Missouri 
is  a  growing  center  of  excellence  in 
nuclear  science  and  engineering.  Uhdo: 
the  leadership  of  President  Elmer  ElUs, 
the  students  and  sclmtists  of  Missoiuri. 
including  those  in  industry,  have  a  new 
and  Important  base  camp  from  which  to 
investigate  the  many  still  unexplored 
possibilities  of  peacefxil  uses  of  nuclear 
energy.  Missouri  is  now  meeting  the 
challenge  of  equipping  and  educating 
the  sdentlfits  and  oiglneers  who  will  be 
needed  to  translate  scientific  theories 
and  engineering  prindples  into  new 
products,  new  processes,  and  new  instal- 
lations for  the  benefit  of  our  SUte  and 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  the  Racoao 
there  be  printed  a  copy  of  an  article 
titled  "GHaat  Research  Tool."  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  edlti<m  of  the  Missouri 
Alumnus  magaalne. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  artlole 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscou. 
as  foUowa: 

Quart  RasMUMsTooii 

(By  Bon  Powen) 

The  tiiii«lMty^  *M  BallUoa  4MIw  Ita- 

olwur   Bmi^tli    Unotot.   !!▼•    tlmM   man 

powatfol  than  aay  (MlUty  ct  Its  kind  on 


CMnpa— .  bM  rtoan  In  tb»  Hlak- 

•on  Cnak  VsUay  m  •  moniuaant  to  ■««^fwmt 
Inquiry. 

TIUs  oononto  "OuUiver."  standing  against 
tl»  low  Umestono  rtdge  apntwUng  over  the 
meadow  tliat  was  a  Ulswu  p^o  field  in  by- 
gone diqw.  elreedy  dlrecta  na^Unwl  atten- 
tion to  the  University  as  a  eoune  of  leader- 
ablp  In  the  bameaalng  of  tbe  atom. 

The  facility  has  a  potMicy  and  potential 
that  will  have  beneficial  rererbemttoiM  In 
raeearoh  and  Industry  tbroughout  Miaaourl 
and.  Indeed,  acroaa  the  United  Statea. 

Among  10  nuclear  reactora  of  major  eapa- 
blUtlee  on  coUege  campuaes  In  the  country, 
and  another  80  or  ao  with  low-poww  teach- 
ing and  training  capacities,  the  Missouri  re- 
actor has  relaUvely  mammoth  powsrs. 

The  men  who  run  it  will  obeerfully  an- 
swer any  question  except  the  one  that  seeks 
to  pinpoint  what  the  facility  wlU  do  and 
how  tar  It  can  go  In  doing  It.  At  that 
point,  on  the  faces  of  these  men,  a  certain 
wlstfulness  appears.  To  a  society  condi- 
tioned to  measure  value  In  dollars  and  cents. 
In  feet  and  yards.  In  cost  per  tbo\uand,  they 
must  answer:  "We  don't  know  the  Umlta  of 
what  It  can  do.  That's  why  we  built  It — to 
find  out." 

The  men  who  will  find  out  are  Dr.  ArdaSb 
H.  Kmmons.  the  director;  Dr.  George  W.  Led- 
dleotta.  laboratory  supenrleor:  aad  Duane 
O.  Pltagerald.  reactor  supenrtsor. 

The  ahUlty  of  the  reactor  In  many  re- 
search functions  is  comparable  to  that  of 
the  X-ray  maf!Mne  In  that  each  examines 
minute  parttelaa  of  matter.  However,  where 
the  X-ray  machine  deals  with  electronic 
particles,  the  reactor  deals  with  radloaoUve 
particles. 

nrtiaps  "isotope"  Is  the  key  word  In  un- 
derstanding what  the  reactor  Is  for. 

The  Isotope  Is  the  basic  unit  of  elements. 
It  may  be  defined  as  a  group  of  atoms  with 
the  same  chemical  element,  or  atomic  num- 
ber, but  with  different  atomic  weights. 

In  the  reaeCor  the  experimenter  can  make 
radioactive  materials,  that  la,  radioactive  Iso- 
topee.  These  are  extremely  useful  raeearoh 
tools. 

"We  are  Interested  In  utilizing  the  short- 
lived Isotope  in  research,"  said  Emmons. 
"We  want  to  know  what  we  can  do  with 
them:  what  they  are  applicable  to.  Another 
category  of  Interest  la,  what  are  the  prop- 
ertlee  of  the  short-lived  Isotope? 

"In  a  sense,  we  don't  really  know.  Some- 
day a  man  might  walk  through  the  front 
docw  from  the  field  of  medldne.  He  might 
have  an  Idea  that  be  could  use  a, short- lived 
Isotope  In  a  treatment  of  such-and-such  a 
disease. 

"He  then  brings  his  'specialty'  to  the  re- 
acts and  the  iqpplloatton  of  the  Isotope  Into 
hla  specialty. 

•The  very  location  of  Missouri  University 
la  Important  to  the  reactor  in  terms  of  re- 
search. If  you  put  a  reactor  out  In  the 
middle  of  a  desert  with  only  a  group  of  peo- 
ple to  operate  It,  then  one  could  hardly  call 
It  a  retemreh  reactor.  I  don't  mow^  t^  re- 
search reactor  Is  too  meaningful  unless  It  Is 
an  environment  conducive  to  research. 

"Here  within  our  own  campus,  we  have 
that  environment.  We  have  medldne,  agri- 
culture, and  aU  of  the  sdencee — nearly 
within  waning  distance  of  tbe  reactor. 

"Peofde  must  realise  that  what  we  have 
la  not  Just  a  big  pleoe  at  hardware,  but  a 
-very  sophisticated  research  tool— one  which, 
even  after  years  ot  uae.  we  stUl  might  not 
have  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  research 
that  can  be  patformed  on  It. 

"Some  of  the  best  Ideas  come  from  grad- 
uate students.  A  man  walks  in  and  drops  a 
hint  about  someUUng  that  he  wants  to  do. 
Vrequently  somebody  has  forgotten  to  teU 
ium  ttiat  It  cant  be  done.  So  he  goes  ahead 
and  tries,  and  discovers  that  It  can  be  dona." 


Emmons,  who  has  been  deecilbed  by  Pie^. 
dent  Elmer  Ellis  as  "a  genius,"  Is  a  thla, 
blue-eyed  man  of  41,  who  came  to  the  Uai. 
venlty  as  director  of  the  facility  on  Feb- 
ruary I.  1960.  He  had  been  a  nuclear 
sdentlBt  with  the  University  of  Michigan. 
where  he  supervised  the  operations  of  the 
Phoenix  Laboratory  and  the  Ford  Nuclear 

"When  I  beard  of  the  project  at  Mlaaourl.** 
he  aald,  "It  Intrigued  me  on  two  counto 
First.  I  could  see  a  great  potential  for  a  surge 
of  research  activity  at  the  University. 

"The  second  thing  that  was  very  attrafr. 
tlve  to  me  was  the  existence  of  many  dk> 
olpllnea  on  a  single  campus.  Than  is  a  vary 
broad  spectrum  of  raeearoh  capability  hers." 
To  make  that  research  poMlble,  a  dleael 
truck  began  moving  toward  Columbia  from 
RlckBVlUe,  N.  7..  In  tbe  middle  of  March. 
In  theee  trucks  was  the  fuel  that  would  in»i|t 
the  reactor  "go  critical."  or  beeome  opan. 
tlve— uranium  335. 

Reactor  Supervisor  Fltsgerald,  who  Is  an 
instructor  of  electrical  engineering,  ex- 
plained the  arrangement: 

The  fuel  arrived  In  eight  Identical  assam- 
bllea.  Each  unit  was  a  wedge  about  thirty 
Inches  long,  filled  with  enriched  uranium. 
The  wedgee  would  be  placed  In  a  moderator- 
water — In  a  wheelspoke  arrangement  insMs 
the  pressure  vessel  of  the  reactor. 

The  core,  aald  Pltagerald.  opetatea  at  IS 
megawatts  of  power  with  a  heat  output  of  17 
million  British  Thermal  Units  per  hour. 

As  a  comparison,  tbe  average  home  fumaoe 
produces  100,000  BTUs  per  hour,  so  the  heat 
output  of  the  core  is  equal  to  170  Columbia 
hcHne  furnaces. 

"Our  fxill  capacity  wlU  be  10  megawatts," 
said  Pttagerald.  "But  we  will  load  the  fust 
gradually  over  a  four-month  period  for  aafe- 
ty  reasons.  In  fact,  we  wont  go  the  full  10 
megawatts  for  a  couple  of  years.  For  a  while, 
before  we  finish  InstaUlng  aU  our  equip- 
ment, our  mavlmum  will  be  five  megawatts. 
"At  that,  we'U  still  be  higher  than  any 
other  university.  The  next  highest  right  now 
Is  two  megawatu.  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  at  the  University 
of  Michigan." 

What  sort  ot  safety  devices  does  the  build- 
ing have? 

"The  buUdlng  Itself  is  a  safety  device." 
said  Pltagerald.  "It  alone  cost  about  (400.- 
000.  There  are  air  locks  to  ssparate  the  reao- 
tor  area  from  the  Uboratosles  and  there  ate 
ablelds  of  aU  aorU." 

In  addition,  on  the  giant  panel  in  tha 
glassed-in  control  room  near  the  reactor,  are 
several  warning  signs  marked  "SCRAM." 
When  tbe  "8CBAM"  sign  llghta  up,  ons 
scrams. 
Have  there  been  any  accidents  so  far? 
"Yse.  there  have,"  Pltsgerald  aald.  "We 
had  a  women's  Sunday  school  class  touring 
the  buUdlng  last  fall.  One  of  the  ladlaa 
strayed  off  down  the  corridor.  Suddenly  «s 
heard  a  scream  from  the  direction  of  tlis 
air  lock. 

"It  seems  a  oouple  at  hamsters  had  gotten 
out  of  their  oages.  It  took  us  part  of  tha 
morning  to  round  them  up." 

Tbe  reactor  alte  Itself  was  changed  beeanas 
ot  safety  regulations.  The  area  had  bean 
planned  cloee  to  ttw  Univwdty  Medical  Cen- 
ter. But  an  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
regulation  stipulates  that  no  reactor  may  be 
located  within  BOO  feet  of  classrooms  or 
dormltcrles. 

The  attraction  to  the  Missouri  reactor,  as 
exprsassd  by  Emmons,  was  also  felt  by  Dr. 
Leddlcotte.  The  laboratory  supervisor  bss 
bem  around  reactors  and  laiMratorles  han- 
dling radloaettvlty  for  at  least  ao  years.  B» 
Is  best  known  for  his  work  In  radlochemlstry 
and  radioisotope  methodology,  eqieclally  in 
employing  a  reactor  as  a  souroe  of  neutrcoi 
for  the  producUoB  of  various  radlon\iclldas 
tor  uae  in  %  highly  sensitive  and  spsctfis 
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mitlr**  o<  analysis,  iuxmi 
iBslysls."    Leddleotte  Is  often! 
tha  "Father"  of  activation 
Onlted  Statea.    Aa  early  as  1^ 
potoitlals  of  this  imlque  an 
aaoe  element  reeearob;  he 
tat  United  Statea  Atc»nlc 
to  put  theee  Ideas  Into 
ntearch  .and  development  ei 
^  hived   world-wide    recognl 
piblMied  many  papers  on  th{ 
1966  be  received  the  American 
(t;  Award  for  Special  Achlevi 
UN  of  Nuclear  Energy. 

Wtaen  Emmons  contacted  LMdlootte  early 
Is  1904,  telling  him  about  tqf  poeslbllitlee 
It  lOsaourt,  Leddlcotte  says  h$  realised  that 
tbe  potentials  for  extending  his  own  sclen- 
ttflc  Interests  were  far  greater! With  the  Ml»- 
lourl  reactor  than  with  any  { other  slmUar 
reactor  site.  \, 

Bere  Is  aa  anatomy  of  the  concrete 
OuUlver:  ] 

It  slta  on  a  500-ton  block  ^1  concrete,  14 
f«et  high  and  36  feet  acroaa.  { f%e  buUdlng. 
with  Its  grey  brick  walls,  has  a|l4a-foot  front 
ind  a  233 -foot  length.  Inaldelithe  walls  are 
of  blue  ceramic  panels,  and  ripe  doors  are 
orange — the  same  colors,  by  t^^  way,  as  the 
ooiform  of  the  New  Tork  Mets.i 

"And  that's  the  only  similar tty."  Emmons 
bMitted.  I 

There  are  17  laboratorlee  ln|  the  five-story 
building,  with  equipment  f or  SJO  to  40  experi- 
menters. The  tower,  which  hbuses  the  re- 
tetor,  Is  60  feet  square  and  rlsea;44  feet  above 
the  rest  of  the  building.  Prom  Route  K.  its 
tap  leems  to  graae  the  crest  of  tthe  low,  roll- 
ing UmeEtone  cliff  that  eepal^tes  the  Re- 
March  Park  from   the   Gustlh  golf  coturse. 

The  fuel  area  of  the  naatqt  and  17  feet 
of  the  31-foot  high  tank  are  'below  ground 
bwL  j 

The  eight  uranium  fuel  elements.  Im- 
atraed  in  their  water  moderator.  Initiate 
the  flaalon  process.  I 

"Our  reactor  differs  from  i]^oet  others  In 
t«o  respecu."  Emmons  said.  |''It  Is  a  'flux- 
ta^)'  type,  and  It  Is  dasignad  as  a  hlgh- 
laabge  unit.  |  ] 

"To  understand  fiux,  think;  of  raindrops 
tilling  through  a  square  inch  of  space  p«r 
Mcond.  Our  fiux  is  the  number  of  neutrons 
PMdng  through  a  square  centimeter  per 
Hcond.  The  higher  the  flux,  the  more  use- 
ful the  reactor.  { | 

"Wa  will  have  the  highest:  neirtron  fiux 
of  any  univeralty  reactor  In  the  country. 

The  high  leakage  refers  to  the  number 
of  neutrons  which  'leak'  away  txtoia  the  oore. 
There  are  six  openings  around  the  core, 
through  which  theee  leakagei  neutrons  are 
Immght  to  experiments.  The  flux  irlll  flow 
through  these  ports."  I 

Prolessors,  instructors,  and  [graduate  stu- 
dents will  represent  moftt  of  the  University 
populaUon  Interested  in  the  uqactor. 

Dr.  Louis  Holroyd,  chairman  Qf  the  physics 
<lap&rtinent,  hopes  to  develop  i%  program  to 
bring  In  research  associates,  a^d  possibly  to 
vrange  for  an  international  cohXerence  based 
on  the  use  of  the  reactor 

Tm    interested    In    produi 
*»aage,"  said  Hoh-oyd.     "I 
optically  the  radiation  di 
oyatals. 

"Our  department  has 
■ted  in  neutron  diffraction  a: 
audear  physics. 

"m  dlSracUon.  we  are  usln^  neutrons  as 
grobes  to  study  the  structure  of  materials. 
Jwutrona  don't  Interact  with  iiectrons.  ttiey 
interact  with  atoms,  so  we  cahj  probe  where 
X-rtys  can't."  V 

Dr.  David  E.  TTOotner.  of  the!  ^emlstry  de- 
P'»tment,  came  to  the  UnlverAty  as  a  direct 
'•'Jit  of  the  reactor.  He  has  latarted  a  pro- 
Pxa  in  radloch«nlstry. 

"T  study  the  nuclear  fission  Orooees  ttseU," 
*ud  Troutner.  "I  am  maaaui  1^  the  ylekU 
uul  the  half -lives  at  the  shoi  i-Uved  flarioo 
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products.  I've  been  at>le  to  Identify  produota 
with  half-lives  of  orUy  10  seconds." 

Troutner  said  ttiat  Robert  Kunts.  a  PhJ). 
from  Carnegie  Tech.  was  at  the  Univttsity 
to  study  radiation  chemistry.  "Hell  use 
the  Cobalt  60  eouroe,"  Troutner  said.  *3ell 
study  the  effect  of  Oamma  rays  on  matter." 

Like  the  members  of  the  physics  depart- 
ment, the  chemistry  men  also  hope  to  work 
in  neutron  diffraction.  "We  wish  to  study 
the  structure  of  chemicals,"  said  Troutner, 
"and  learn  of  the  spacing  of  atoms,  especially 
In  the  lighter  elements." 

His  reaaon  is  simple :  "Any  one  who  Is  oon- 
cwned  with  solid  substances — a  geologist, 
for  example — needs  to  luiow  their  composi- 
tion." 

A  strange  form  of  "pigeon  banding"  la  one 
of  the  projects  tbe  University's  School  of 
Medicine  will  pursue  with  help  of  the  reactor. 

"The  human  body  stores  materials  that  are 
stored  selectively,"  said  Dean  Vernon  E.  Wil- 
son, MJ>.  "If  we  can  manufacture  short-lived 
Isotopes  we  can  get  a  trace  reading  without 
damaging  the  human  system. 

"We  can  trace  theee  metabolic  processee 
the  way  you  would  band  a  pigeon.  We  will 
band  a  carbohydrate,  say,  by  tagging  it  with 
a  radioactive  element,  and  follow  it  through 
the  system." 

Dean  Wllaon  followed  up  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  reactor  to  medicine.  "Tbe  dis- 
tribution of  the  laboratory  space  gives  some 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  device  to 
health  research,"  he  said.  "About  half  the 
lab  space  was  financed  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health  Research.  They  provided 
that  support  on  the  assumption  that  at  least 
that  much  of  the  total  research  would  be 
health-related. 

"The  reactor's  value  to  human  experimen- 
tation Is  tremendous.  It  wlU  range  from 
pure  research  to  very  specific  research.  The 
reactor  can,  and  some  time  will,  be  modified 
to  safely  expose  a  human  body." 

Dr.  Elmer  Ellis,  President  of  the  University, 
saw  in  the  development  and  completion  of 
the  reactor  a  signal  of  growing  cooperation 
between  the  University  and  the  state  of 
Missouri. 

"We  have  here  a  tremendous  potential  for 
reeearob  In  chemistry,  physics,  engineering 
and  many  other  fields,"  President  Bills  said. 
"Not  only  for  the  University,  but  for  the 
whole  state. 

"I  believe  this  shows  a  growing  realiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  state  government 
that  research  is  a  key  factor  In  economic 
growth  and  developmpDt. 

"Universities  and  industry  are  places  where 
you  can  get  this.  I'm  sure  that  other 
schools,  as  well  as  Industries,  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  research  opportunities  pro- 
vided by  our  reactor." 

It  the  concept  of  the  reactor  could  be 
traced  to  one  man  on  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri campus.  It  would  be  Engineering  Dean 
Emeritus  Huber  O.  Croft,  according  to  the 
University's  vlce-preeldent  for  research, 
Raymond  E.  Peck. 

"Dean  Croft  was  dean  of  engineering  in 
1058,"  said  Dr.  Peck.  "He  provided  tbe 
original  incentive.  But  the  project  was  suc- 
ceesful  because  of  the  changing  viewpoint 
of  the  state  government.  We  needed  ita 
cooperation,  and  we  got  It." 

The  target  date  for  completion  of  the  re- 
actor was  February  of  1065.  But  the  process 
was  held  back,  sometimes  because  of  the  need 
to  allocate  more  funds;  other  times  because 
of  controversies  regarding  the  liability  of  the 
University  in  case  of  an  accident. 

But  these  questions  were  answered,  and 
now  the  only  questions  left  are  ttie  questions 
of  sdenoe. 

"It  is  an  extraordinary  reeearch  Instru- 
ment," said  Dr.  John  W.  Schwada.  Chancellor 
of  the  University.  "It  wlU  have  the  effect 
that  any  fine  piece  of  research  equipment 
will  have  on  our  campus. 


■Tt  will  help  us  attraet  scholars.  It  wUl 
provide  opportunities  for  graduata  studenta 
to  partlclpata  In  learning  experiences  with 
their  instructors. 

"And  It  WlU  have  practical  benefita.  It 
will  aid  in  the  fineness  of  measurement;  the 
discovery  of  disease.  It  will  bring  the  Uni- 
versity closer  to  research-oriented  Industry. 

"Most  Important,  perhaps,  will  be  the  op- 
portunity to  bridge  tbe  gap  between  the 
scientist  and  the.  ahaU  we  say.  constituency. 
I'm  tearful  of  a  situation  In  which  we  hava 
nothing  but  experta  at  one  end  of  a  pole,  and 
the  public  on  the  other — ^Just  as,  in  athletics, 
there  are  the  finely  trained  professionals  at 
one  level  and  tbe  not-so-fit  public  at  another. 

"These  sdentiBta  are  young  people.  Per- 
hape  they  wlU  be  able  to  help  tihe  people  of 
the  state  to  participate  In  the  awareneaa  ot 
the  reactor;  to  help  dlqpel  the  concept  that 
thu  University  ends  at  the  city  llmlta  at 
Coltunbla.  It  does  not.  It  Involves  the 
whole  state.  .And  so  can  this  reactor,  if  the 
public  irill  take  an  active  Interest  In  It." 

Emmons,  for  one,  agrees.  "We  feel  we  art 
working  in  a  creative  way,"  he  said.  "And 
I  certainly  believe  one  can  be  creative  In 
technology.  Anyone  who  does  anything  new 
is  being  creative.  With  100  words,  thare  are 
so  many  combinations  of  meaning.  Ths 
same  thing  holds  for  a  research  tool." 


THE  CRISIS  IN  FEDERALISM 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Musm] 
Spoke  In  Wilmington,  Del.,  last  week  at 
the  annual  awards  dinner  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  39. 

The  Committee  of  S9  Is  a  bipartisan 
group  of  interested,  active  dtlaens.  R 
pnmiotes  better  government  in  the  State 
of  Delaware  and  has  been  a  considerable 
force  for  progress. 

Senator  Muskik's  address  outlined  the 
three  challenges  to  creative  federalism; 
namely,  management,  manpower,  and 
money. 

Senator  Mxtskie's  astute  stonmatlon 
of  the  crisis  in  federalism  deserves  wide 
attention,  and  tor  this  reason  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  speech  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Racots. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speedi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 
Managxicxmt,  Mam  how  Ml,  am  Momxt 

CSAIXXNOia    TO     OXXSTIVB 


(Address  by  Senator  Kdkttnd  8.  Musaia  at 
the  Committee  of  30  annual  awards  dinner. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  May  26,  1066) 

For  177  years  our  federal  system  has  pro- 
vided a  favorable  climate,  uzunatched  by 
any  other  devised  by  man,  for  the  free 
growth,  free  expression,  and  opportunity  M 
ita  people.  Its  strength  q>rlngB  from  itf 
adaptability  to  change  and  from  a  tradttimi 
of  cooperation  among  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

We  frequently  take  this  strength  tor 
granted.  But  the  unparalleled  changea.  cd 
our  era  have  brought  about  a  crisis  In  our 
federal  system.  It  is  a  crisis  we  must  solve, 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

As  I  sea  It,  today's  basic  Intergovernmen- 
tal rrtatlons  problems  might  well  be  tagged 
the  "Thrce  M's" — managamant,  manpowar. 
and  money.  Thtm  three  problems  liavs 
reached  crlala  proportions  in  the  period  ainoe 
World  War  21.  We  have  addeil  0S  mllUon  peo- 
ple to  our  population.  We  have  mora  than 
triplad  our  gross,  national  product.  W«  have 
crowded  into  urban  oanters.  We  Itava  oona 
to  enJ<V  liigber  living  standards  and  tha  ben- 
efita of  modarn  aoialMa  and  taahnolocy. 
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w*  hkvs  dmuuutod  Toat%  ttoOi  our  gotnu- 
BMDta  In  Mlucatlon  and  public  w«Uu«,  Job 
opportunltlM.  tnuisportAtlon,  houslnc.  pol- 
lution control,  equal  rights,  and  tb«  •UnUna- 
tlon  of  poverty. 

As  a  city  official,  as  a  governor,  and  more 
recently  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relatlona,  I 
have  bad  an  opportunity  to  obeerve  this 
crisis  in  federalism  atsall  three  levels.  The 
Subcommittee  has  surveyed  various  aspects 
of  the  "Three  1ft" — management,  man- 
power, and  money.  And  from  our  surveys  we 
have  gained  new  Insights  Into  the  crisis 
In  our  federal  system. 

TKX    MAMAfiUCXNT   lfUDOI.S 

Many  people  are  not  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  our  society  has  turned  to  the  grant- 
tn-ald  device  to  achieve  the  goals  of  a  better 
America.  Today  we  have  170-odd  grant  pro- 
grapu  with  a  fiscal  19«7  budget  total  of 
sonie  914.6  bttUon. 

The  most  striking  feature  In  the  whole 
grant-in-aid  picture  Is  not  In  the  slae  of 
Federal  outlays,  but  in  their  diversity,  and 
In  the  wide  range  of  governments  eligible  for 
ttaalr  program  funds.  The  problem  of  sheer 
nunUMTS  Is  serious.  I  am  sure  you  can  ap- 
preeute  the  difficulty  of  managing  170  grant- 
in-aid  programs  In  the  ai  different  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  and  In  over  93,000 
units  of  govemnwttt  throughout  our  60 
States — counties,  municipalities,  townships, 
metropolitan  areas,  independent  school  dis- 
tricts, and  other  special -purpoae  districts. 
Dean  Stephen  K.  Bailey  of  the  Uazwell 
School  recently  summarlBed  the  administra- 
tive problenu  of  the  Oreat  Society  program 
la  a  recent  Reporter  magaalne  article: 

"Probably  no  series  of  legislative  enact- 
ments In  Uj9.  history  has  created  more  com- 
plex administrative  problems  than  those 
recently  passed  under  Lyndon  Johnson's 
leadership.  They  have  three  things  In  com- 
mon: their  Implementation  cuts  across 
existing  departmental  and  agency  llnee  with- 
in the  Psderal  Oovemment;  they  demand 
berolo  responses  from  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments If  they  are  to  succeed;  they  require 
a  combination  of  technical  and  administra- 
tive skills  that  are  critically  scarce  in  the 
society  at  1/uge.  Despite  the  demands  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  critical  shortage  Is 
not  momey  but  people  to  carry  cut  the  pro* 
grams  and  effective  administrative  ma- 
chinery. Neither  Medicare  nor  aid  to  edu- 
cation nor  the  poverty  program  has  either  of 
theee  at  the  moment." 

Theee  findings  support  those  at  a  recently 
com[deted  survey  of  Federal-State-loeal  of- 
ficials conducted  by  the  Senate  SabooBunlt- 
tee  on  IntargOTsmmental  Relations;  in  our 
•tudy  we  found  substantial  oompettng  and 
overlapping  of  programs  at  all  levels,  some- 
times as  a  direct  result  of  leglalatlon  and 
sometlmee  as  a  result  of  bureaucratic  "em- 
pire buUdlng."  We  found  a  lack  of  Inter- 
est— even  hostility — among  many  middle- 
management  Fsderal  officials  In  coordinat- 
ing programs  within  and  between  depart- 
ments. We  found  them  reluctant  to  encour- 
age coordination  and  planning  among  thtfr 
State  and  local  counterparta.  We  also  found 
that  State  and  local  admlnlstntlon.  In  many 
eases.  Is  understaffed,  lacking  In  quaUty  and 
experience,  unimaginative,  and  too  subject 
to  negative  poUtleal  and  bureaucratic  pres- 
sures. We  found  archaic  State  constitutional 
restrictions  blocking  effeetivs  appUcatlon  of 
FMeral  aM  programs,  and  hamstringing 
State  and  local  admlnlstratan  In  developing 
tbatr  own  programs,  in  short,  we  found  too 
much  tension  and  conflict,  and  too  little  oo- 
tV*r%W»,  In  contemporary  Pederal  rrtattoaa. 
To  ovareome  theee  problems  we  need  ser- 
eral  managsmeat  tnnovattkns. 

Fin*.  w«  need  to  anafCt  the  prepoeed  In- 
tsrgovwtmuental  OoopsMtlon  Act  of  1988. 
wMeh  paaaed  the  Senate  unanimously  last 
year  and  la  now  pending  before  the  House. 


This  meaaure,  which  Z  Introduced  and  whl<di 
Senator  Boooa  and  others  co-sponsored, 
would  establish  a  coordinated  f>Mleral  urban 
aaslstance  policy  and  provide  greater  foc\u 
for,  and  coordination  of,  FBderal  urban  de- 
velopment efforts. 

Second,  there  Is  a  need  for  a  full-time 
special  assistant  to  the  Preeldent  for  Inter- 
governmental relations;  at  preeent  this  re- 
sponsibility is  shared  by  four  or  five  assist- 
anta  responsible   for  the   various   program 


Third,  there  Is  a  need  for  additional  staff 
In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  give  more 
continuing  attention  to  intergovernmental 
problems,  to  perform  management  surveys, 
and  to  recommend  administrative  reforms. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  need  at  the  departmen- 
tal and  agency  level  for  assigning  full-time 
reeponsiblllty  for  coordinating  Federal  grant 
programs  to  an  assistant,  at  preferably  a 
deputy  undersecretary  or  his  equivalent. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  need  for  a  new  executive 
imlt  for  coordinating  domestic  programs  at 
the  White  Hoiise— a  National  Council  for 
Intergovernmental  Affairs.  The  President 
needs  a  new  and  continuing  soiirce  of  con- 
structive ideas  regarding  intergovernmental 
finances,  for  improving  economic  and  social 
development  programa,  and  for  upgrading 
public  administration  all  along  the  line — 
from  Washington  to  the  local  scene.  He 
needs  a  staff  unit  to  help  develop  new  poli- 
cies for  program  coordination  and  to  check 
on  their  implementation.  Next  week  I  shaU 
introduce  legislation  In  the  Senate  to  imple- 
ment this  proposal. 

A  icarnx  of  kanpowzk 

Sound  management  is  niore  than  a  matter 
of  organlaatlon.  It  involves  Improved  man- 
power. At  the  Federal  level,  the  personnel 
problem  has  received  almost  continuous  at- 
tention since  President  Kennedy's  appoint- 
ment of  the  Randall  Commission  in  IMl.  At 
the  State  and  local  levels,  however,  it  is  not 
yet  recognised  as  a  topic  for  national  con- 
cern. 

State  and  local  employment  has  now 
reached  the  g-mluToa  mark,  or  4.7  million 
more  than  In  lIMd.  Total  Federal  employ- 
ment was  2.8  million  in  1966,  or  100,000  less 
than  in  1946.  Theee  comparisons  dociunent 
the  expansion  in  State  and  local  government 
employment  in  the  past  20  years  to  meet  the 
demand  for  more  and  better  public  services. 

Preeent  estimatee  indicate  that  State  and 
local  governmental  employment  will  rise  by 
more  than  38  percent  between  now  and  197S. 
By  the  end  of  the  preeent  decade,  the  overall 
demand  for  profeealonal  and  technical  per- 
srainel  at  the  local  level  will  have  Increased 
by  40  percent.  There  already  exlsta  a  short- 
age of  well-trained  and  highly-qualified  per- 
sonnel in  these  categories  at  all  levels,  and 
this  gap  will  grow.  State  and  local  govem- 
menta  generally — not  Just  a  few  of  these 
Jurisdictions— are  having  difficulty  In  at- 
tracting and  holding  such  i>ersonnel. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  decision-makers 
at  all  levels  of  government  are  not  yet  aware 
of  the  critical  nature  of  this  manpower  gap. 
Long-range  planning  in  this  area  Is  In  Ita 
Infancy. 

There  is  another  dlmensi<m  to  the  person- 
nti  problon.  In  our  survey  of  109  Federal 
administrators  of  grant-in-aid  programs  we 
learned  that  excessive  turnover,  rrtatlvtiy  low 
pay,  ineffective  merit  systems,  and  Inade- 
quate on-the-job  training  have  frustrated 
State  and  local  govemmento  In  their  at- 
tesbpto  to  meet  government  manpower  needs. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  a  direct  stake 
In  meeting  the  State  and  local  manpower 
crisis.  Bconomy  and  efficiency  make  such 
ooncom  neceesary.  Sucoees  of  our  Mderal 
aid  programa  makes  It  saeeatlal.  improved 
Intergovernmental  relatlona  make  It  desir- 
able. And  the  scope  of  the  problem  makes 
FMeral  asslstaaoe  to  State  and  local  govem- 
menta  Imperattv*. 


Teaterday  I  Introduced  In  the  Senate  ttas 
propoaed  Intergovernmental  Personaai  iot 
of  1988.  Ita  main  purpose  Is  to  enooonMi 
State  and  local  govemmenta  to  improve  S 
quality  of  their  own  pubUo  servioe.  it  doss 
this  by  focusing  on  three  basic  problsoM  In 
the  personnel  area:  merit  system,  persaoad 
administration,  and  in-servloe  training  pto. 
grams. 

To  stimulate  e^Mnded  State  merit  systsns, 
the  bill  authorises  the  Preeldent  to  urtaim 
merit  system  requtremente  to  more  gnnt< 
In-ald  programs; 

To  encourage  better  personnel  manaas- 
ment,  the  bill  would  authorise  a  program  of 
grante  to  enable  States  to  strengtheo  thak 
pereonn^  admlnlstratl<m,  to  provide  Stats 
personnel  services  to  smaller  JurlsdlctiGos  of 
local  government,  and  to  stimulate  ptojeets 
for  the  improvement  of  personnel  adminis- 
tration in  larger  cities.  It  would  also  aa. 
thoriae  the  Civil  Service  ComnUsslon  to  jotn 
on  a  shared-coet  basis  with  States  and  local 
govemmenta  in  cooperative  recruitment  and 
examination  programa; 

Closely  linked  to  the  merit  system  and 
personnel  management  problems  is  the  need 
for  more  and  better  training  opportunlUet. 
The  proposed  legislation  attacks  this  prob- 
lem in  four  ways.  First,  it  would  autborist 
Federal  depertmente  and  agencies  coodoet- 
Ing  training  programs  for  their  own  em> 
ployeee  to  open  them  up  to  State  and  local 
personnel  in  counterpart  agencies.  Second, 
it  would  authorise  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  administering  grant-in-aid  pro. 
grams  to  Initiate  training  programs  for  eoon- 
terpart  State  and  local  personnel  in  short- 
supply  categories.  Third,  It  would  establlili 
a  grant-in-aid  program  for  In-servloe  train- 
ing  of  Stete  and  local  emfMoyees.  Fourth, 
it  would  give  Congreeslonal  oonsent  to  Inter- 
state compacta  or  other  agreements  for  co- 
operative effcHts  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  State  and  local  personnel  training 
programs. 

Improved  merit  systems,  improved  Stats 
and  local  personnel  management,  and  im- 
proved in-service  training  programa — thCN- 
are  the  three  basic  concerns  of  this  laglsla- 
tton.  They  must  become  national  concatnt 
tf  the  Statee  and  their  localities  are  to  bs 
vigorous  members  in  the  great  partaeiahlp 
that  was  established  in  1789. 

A  QOBSnON  or  MOKXT 

Related  to  the  problems  at  numagemant 
and  manpower  U  the  question  of  mooay. 
And  in  terms  of  public  concern  and  debate, 
this  is  the  major  problem  in  contemporary 
Federal-State-local  relations. 

The  Federal  budget  holds  the  center  of  - 
the  stage  in  governmental  finances.  Only 
rarely  has  much  attention  been  given  SUta 
and  local  budgete;  in  the  fiscal  area,  moit 
Americans  draw  a  sharp  line  between  gov- 
emmenta. But  if  we  consider  the  total  cost 
of  government — ^Federal.  State,  and  local- 
over  the  past  twenty  years,  some  dramstte 
fiscal  facto  ar«  highli^ted. 

When  it  comes  to  providing  the  pnbUe 
servicee  demanded  by  otir  growing  and 
heavily-urban  population,  it  is  the  State  and 
local  governments — not  the  Federal  govern- 
ment— which  have  shouldered  the  burden. 
Thla  la  documented  in  the  shifting  balanea 
of  government  finances  over  the  past  tvo 
decades. 

•Of  total  revenues  raised  by  all  levels  of 
government  in  1948,  State  and  local  gor- 
enmunte  accounted  for  only  23  percent;  19 
1085,  their  ahare  was  48  percent. 

*Of  total  government  expenditures  in  19M, 
State  and  local  govemmenta  aecotmtsd  far 
only  16  paroant;  In  1984,  this  percentage  bad 
Increaaed  to  43. 

•State  and  local  govammoita  aoeoimtad 
for  only  S  percent  of  the  total  public  debt 
In  1M8:  today  thair  share  has  inerssssd  Is 
38  percent. 


ere  43  States 
haver  some 


revenues. 

it  difficult 

The  prl- 

baaic  rev- 


Btate  and  local  governmento  are  under 
gnat  pressure  to  increase  outiaya  for  pub- 
lic services,  and   this  will   cfjfiUnus. 

They  have  made  Herculeanl  efforta  in  the 
pgft  two  decades  to  meet  their  rising  needs. 
pmpoty  taxes  have  increaaedltaore  than  360 
paeant  in  the  poet  W(»-ld  War  n  period, 
lod  still  provide  87  peroenjt:  of  all  local 
isvenuee.  j  I 

In  the  1948-1964  period,  Sw|te  salee  taxes 
use  437  percent;  individual  [and  corporate 
iBoome  tax  coUectlona  by  State  and  local 
loremmente  roee  by  800  and  380  percent,  re- 
^wjtlvely.  ! ' 

We  have  reached  the  point 
liave  a  general  sales  tax 
(Onn  of  tax  on  individual 

Tat  all  their  efforta  at 
State  and  local  govemmenta 
to  keep  pace  with  mounting  : 
mary  reason  is  that  most  of 
anues  still  come  from  levies  intposed  on  prop- 
vty  owners  and  consiuners.  tfnlike  Federal 
isrenues,  they  tend  to  grow  alti  a  slower  rate 
ttan  the  gross  national  product.  Some  re- 
eant  estimates,  based  on  this  {fact,  project  a 
)16-bllUon  deficit  in  State  and  local  budgete 
ftre  years  from  now.  A  numtitr  of  propoeals 
bare  been  offered  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  capacities  to  meet  their  Iqeeds. 

Several  alternatives  have  been  suggested 
tbiough  which  Federal  action  might  provide 
the  additional  funda.  Moat  Of  them  assiune 
further  rapid  growth  in  Statet-local  expendi- 
tures, and  the  availability  of  Federal  sur- 
phiaes.  These  are  the  recent  proposals:  (1) 
ladoce  Federal  tax  ratee;  (2)  ^llnqulsh  spe- 
atflc  Federal  taxes  to  the  Stiies;  (3)  allow 
tax  credits  against  Federal  inqome  taxes  for 
sartain  state-local  taxes;  (4)1  return  to  the 
aistss  a  portion  of  Federal  collections  orlgl- 
■stlng  in  each  State;  and  (6j)|  adopt  a  new 
Pideral  program  of  general  aaalstance  to  the 
States,  in  the  form  of  block  grante,  with  few 
sr  no  Federal  restrictions  on  hbw  the  money 
la  to  be  used.  I  ; 

None  of  theee  plans  have  peen  explained 
in  detail.  None  have  been;  examined  by 
OongreBslonal  committees.  Hcne,  as  I  un- 
dNstand  them,  give  adequate  recognition  to 
the  economic  inequalities  among  the  Statee. 
Rone  consider  the  disproportionate  economic 
advantage  that  high-income  BJtatea  now  en- 
Joy  under  the  preeent  dlstribhtion  of  totaJ 
federal  funds,  especially  Dwfnse  and  De- 
taiae-related  expendlturee.  Ahd  finally,  all 
aasume  a  Federal  budget  surpi«s  and  present 
levels  of  spending  for  existiilg  grant-in-aid 
programs.  Neither  assiunptlt^  provides  a 
aoUd  foundation  on  which  jtp  build  fiscal 
policy.  i 

What  are  the  proepecta  f or  |  reeolvlng  the 
fiscal  dilenoma  of  State  and  I  local  govem- 
■snts?  I  believe  that  withi*  our  Federal 
system  of  cooperation  eunong  all  levels  of 
fovemment  there  are  Indeed  answers,  and 
that  we  should  pursue  them  [vigorously. 

First.  States  and  localities  anould  mount  a 
combined  attack  to  improve  Ime  administra- 
tion of  the  property  tax.  i 

Second.  Congress  and  the  Hdminlstration 
riwuld  review  the  InequltlM  oi  existing 
giants.  The  present  system  jdoee  not  give 
adequate  recognition  to  States^  relative  fiscal 
capabilities  to  support  thsbe  programs. 
More  than  half  of  existing  gr  int-in-aid  pro- 
inma  favor  the  wealthier  Stiiee  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  poorer  Statee  and  localities 
are  already  taxing  their  citlaens  far  more 
1«orou8ly  on  the  whole.  < 

Finally,  Federal  poUcymak4i«  should  look 
beyond  Federal  grante  to  the!  Impact  of  the 
■tad  range  of  Federal  expenditures  on  Stete 
••1   local    government.    For 

*»vo  found   that   hi^   per   y-^ 

■tatea  enjoy  a  proportlonati  i^  higher  ad 
n&tage  under  Defense.  NASN.  and  reUted 
vboraemente  than  the  less  MDuent  States. 
«oe  thU  is  the  lion's  shars  M  Federal  out- 
l^s.  no  discussion  of  eqiml  liation  of  tax 
■•■Ihg  u  complete  U  tkla  eat  ifory  o<  spend- 
.■g  U  ignored. 


These  are  fiscal  reapoiulbilitlea  the  Federal 
Oovemment  should  sasume  now.  The  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations is  surveying  the  long-term  question 
of  a  more  equitable  financing  of  the  Nation's 
public  needs.  I  called  for  this  study  last 
February.  I  am  sure  the  Conunlsslon  vrill 
prodvice  a  thorough,  balanced,  and  con- 
structive rep<»t. 

Management,  manpower,  and  money — 
these  are  the  real  challenges  to  creative  fed- 
eralism. These  are  the  major  hurdles  to  be 
surmounted  if  the  goals  of  the  Oreat  Society 
are  to  be  realized.  And  these  are  tap- 
prlority  items  on  the  administrative  agenda 
of  the  President,  on  down  to  that  of  a  First 
Selectman. 

All  levels  of  government,  then,  not  Just 
one,  must  pool  their  resources  in  a  concerted 
effort  to  perfect  oiu-  federal  system. 


A  LESSON  FROM  ROME 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
succinct  and  powerful  item  from  a  recent 
Retail  Merchants  Association  newsletter 
has  come  to  my  attention.  Believing 
that  theie  is  a  le&sqn  for  our  Nation  in 
this  item,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  for  the  infor- 
mation of  other  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  liSaaoN  Faoic  Roatx 

The  great  people,  along  with  their  glori- 
ous culture,  perished — not  all  at  onoe,  not 
noticeably,  but  over  numy  years — slowly, 
methodically. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  the  fall  of  thla 
great  people.    These  are  the  major  onee: 

Moral  decay  among  the  citizens. 

Stifling  taxes. 

Too  many  government  employees. 

Constant  warfare  and  preparations  for 
war. 

Depreciation  in  money  and  debasement  of 
coins. 

Erosion,  deforestation  and  water  shcH'tage. 

Abandonment  of  farms  for  life  in  the  city. 

Too  many  handouto  that  weakened  the 
poor;  too  many  luxxuries  that  weakened  the 
rich. 

Few  children  among  the  well-to-do  and 
educated;  many  children  among  the  poor  and 
ignorant. 

Constant  drain  of  precious  metals. 

Rising  cost  of  public  works. 

Too  much  leisure  time  spent  at  games  and 
amusemente. 

A  yearly  rise  In  crime  rates. 

A  decrease  in  patriotism. 


NEEDED  DISASTER  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
last  year  on  July  22  adopted  S.  1861.  a 
bill  to  provide  additional  assistance  for 
areas  suffering  a  major  disaster,  which  I 
had  introduced  with  the  cosponsorshlp  of 
nearly  40  other  Senators.  In  a  statement^ 
made  in  the  Senate  on  April  1  of 
year,  I  reviewed  the  various  provisionr^f 
this  measure  and  urged  that  proinptlMn- 
sideration  be  given  to  the  compgdalcm  bill 
which  has  been  introduced  ixtXbie  House 
of  Representatives  by  Representatives 
Bradbhas.  Rovbr,  and  others. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  printed  an  editorial 
on  this  important  matter  on  April  6. 
Because  it  illustrates  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  commcm  opinion  held  by  the  people 
of  my  State  that  such  legislatton  is 
vitally  needed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  this  brief  editorial  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc(mu>, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 

Apr.  6. 19661 

LxT's  Go 

Shortly  after  last  firing's  Palm  Stmday 
tornadoes  in  the  Midwest.  Indiana's  Senator 
BncH  Bath  introduced  in  the  Senate  an 
omnibus  disaster  rsllef  bill  designed  to  set 
up  machinery  for  aiding  vlctlma  of  such 
storms. 

The  Senate  duly  passed  the  measure  on 
July  22. 

The  House'  of  Repreeentetlves,  however, 
got  no  farther  on  a  companion  bill  offered  by 
South  Bend's  Representative  Jobm  Rsansnas 
than  completion  of  committee  hearings  by 
adJournment%ime  last  fall. 

In  is  now  4  months  into  the  1966  seesion 
of  Congress.  The  tornado  season  has  already 
opened  with  a  vicious  string  at  tvristers  that 
smashed  across  the  waist  of  Florida  early  thla 
week.  But  the  House  has  got  no  farther  wdth 
ka.  omnibus  disaster  reUef  bill. 

Until  such  a  biU  is  paased,  Congress  must 
act  on  a  case-by-caae  basis  to  give  relief  to 
the  victims  of  natural  disasters.  The  Bayh- 
Bradonas  proposals  would  provide  bfcalc  au- 
thority for  relief  programa  and  procedures, 
eliminating  the  need  for  individual  dlsastsr 
bills. 

The  omnibus  proposals  will  provide  Federal 
loan  adjustments,  grante  to  Statee  to  aid 
homeowpers  and  businesses,  assistance  to 
public  facllltiea,  schools  and  Federal-aid 
highways  damaged  by  storms,  and  post- 
disaster  shelter  funds. 

Such  legislation  la  sensible  and  necessary. 
It  should  have  been  made  law  before  the 
1066  spring  storm  season  arrived. 

Let  the  House  delay  no  longer. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  NEW  SCHOCHi 
MILK  PROGRAM  WOULD  BYPASS 
NEEDY  IN  MOST  SCHOOIJS 

Mr.  ^lOXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  pointed  out  In  the  past  days  the 
extent  to  which  the  administration's 
proposal  to  provide  the  benefits  of  the 
special  milk  program  for  schoolchildren 
to  only  the  needy  and  those  in  schools 
without  a  limch  program  woUld  bypass 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  needy 
youngsters. 

The  administration  would  cut  the  pro- 
gram ttom.  $103  to  $21  million  and  re- 
strict it  to  1  million  needy  children  (md 
2  million  children  in  scliools  without 
lunch  vcoenxoB.  Yet  there  are  over  8 
mllllcm  needy  children  in  the  TTnlted 
Stotes.       k 

\i^,  testimony  before  the 
Agrlcultjirisuboommittee  ot.  the  Senate 
AiH>ropnatilons  Committee  brought  out 
fact  that  schools  which  contained  a 
itively  small  percentage  of  needy  chll- 
'dren  would  be  unlikely  to  utlllKe  the 
sdhool  milk  program  in  the  future  b»- 
cauae  of  the  administrative  burdoi  in- 
vcdved.  I  would  Uke  to  refer  to  that 
testimony  today. 

Mr.  Howfurd  P.  Davis,  d^uty  adminis- 
trator of  oonsumw.  food  programs,  put 
it  this  way;        •.   r  -i 

We  are  flaytag.  hsiMvar.  fMm  paak  «c- 
perlence,  that  wa  would  expect  tba*  the  free 
milk  vrotild  be  oonoentrated  primatfly  In 
theae  very  ni|edy  schools.  ...  ^^^ 

I  then  asked  the  following  qaestton: 

Now  you  are  going  to  have  aama  seboois, 

however,  that  chooee  not  to  take  jiart  in 
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tim  prognun^  aapMlally  In  i1«ir  at  th* 
naw  problanw  that  arc  InvolTed.  ■•  Z  ■•• 
It.  And  wblA  might  havsiiMdy  ehUdnn. 
but  Vuf  vmild  ehooM  not  to  tak*  part  In 
the  procram,  and  the  needy  chUd  would  ba 
laftottt. 

Mr.  Davb.  I  tblak  our  paat  aKperlanoe 
might  show  thi*  ml^t  wan  happen. 

lUs  IndlcatM  to  me,  Mr.  Preoklent. 
tlut  the  admloistrstlan's  new  proposal 
mierht  well  have  the  effeet  of  ghettolzing 
the  school  milk  program  by  confining  It 
to  areas  with  high  concentrations  of 
needy  children— In  other  words,  slum 
areas.  This,  to  me  is  Just  as  bad  as  re- 
quiring program  partielpants  to  under- 
go a  demeaning  means  test.  Tetltlsan 
aspect  of  the  problem  which  has  reoeived 
all  too  little  BttenUcm. 


DBAN    PYB'8    OONTRIBirnON     TO 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Poet  has  performed  a  real 
service  to  the  community  by  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  Washlngtonlans  the 
many  contributions  made  to  the  admln- 
Istratlcffi  of  justice  in  the  EHstrict  of  Co- 
himUa  by  A.  S^enneth  Pye,  associate 
dean  of  the  Georgetown  Law  Center. 
Dean  Pye  will  be  leaving  shortly  for 
India  where  he  will  be  engaged  in  the 
teaching  of  law  at  Banaras  Hindu  Ubi- 
vnrsity  for  a  year.  Upon  return  to  the 
United  States  in  1967  he  wlU  conttaue 
his  career  in  legal  education  at  Duke 
T^iiversity. 

North  CaroUna's  gain  will  be  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  loss.  No  man  has 
worked  more  diligently  to  improve  the 
performanoe  of  the  legal  aystaai  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  than  Deem  Pye. 
He  has  been  an  astute  practititmer  in 
the  District  courts,  a  moving  force  in 
the  development  of  the  Georgetown  legal 
Internship  program,  and  a  leader  In  the 
activities  of  the  local  bar  association. 
But  my  colleagxies  and  I  know  him  best 
as  an  articulate  and  forceful  adviser  to 
and  witness  before  various  committees 
of  the  Senate.  Whenever  Dean  Pye  of- 
f«^  an  (HTinlon,  one  can  be  sure  that  It 
Is  carefully  reasoned  and  well  adapted 
to  meet  the  problem  to  which  It  is  ad- 
dressed. 

Just  a  few  months  ago.  the  dean  ap- 
peared before  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
l»t>Tements  In  Judicial  Machinery  and 
gave  oilightenlng  testimony  on  the  op- 
«ratkm  of  the  UJB.  Commissioner  i^- 
ton.  It  was  elear  that  his  fine  rnnita- 
tlon  la  weQ  earned. 

To  accurately  portray  Dean  Pye'M 
oontrlbution  t»  the  law.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  plaoe  the  Washington 
Poet  article  in  the  Rsoou  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd 
••  follows: 

f^Jem  tha  WUhtngton  (D.O.)  Port,  Jma  a, 
i»ee| 
Pn  Lbavm   Pow,   Jtwncs  Bis 

».  t^,^JiJ^S^^  n»i»»o»  oy  O0I.V1C 
v*X*wa  Mom  cnua  a*  ov 

'-     (By  OaU  Bmaingar) 

to  tba  lobby  of  tha  OaotgaUmu  Unlvar- 

my  Law  Oentar.  atudMBM  wvs  argutiv  about 


BeyoDd  them.  In  tha  deans'  ccmplaa.  a 
haavy-aet  man  with  dark  curly  balr  mX  In  his 
oOoa.  A  wall  at  thelTes  had  baan  sU'lpped 
almoat  bar*  of  booka. 

A.  Kenneth  Pye  baa  spent  nearly  half  ot 
his  88  years  aaeodated  with  the  red  bri<& 
building  on  ■  Street — slnee  1981  aa  aeaoclate 
dean,  slnoe  1958  aa  a  profeeeor  of  law,  and 
before  that  aa  a  student,  whose  LJLB.  and  an 
liXJf.  degreea  bear  the  Oeorgetown  aeal. 

Ken  Pye'B  career  at  Georgetown  la  over. 
Right  now  he's  at  Rehoboth  Beach,  grading 
exams  and  flnlahing  some  leftorer  admln- 
IstratlTe  choree.  On  June  18,  be  leave*  for 
India,  where  he  wlU  teach  at  Banaraa  Hindu 
Unlveratty  for  a  year.  When  he  retuma  to 
the  United  States  In  the  fall  of  1M7,  hell 
begin  teaching  at  Duke  University. 

Before  he  left,  Pye  spent  an  hour  reflaot- 
Ing  on  the  city  whoae  law  system  ha  has 
bean  Instrumental  In  altering — eepedally  for 
the  beneOt  of  Washington's  poor. 

"The  striking  change  In  the  last  five  years 
haa  been  In  the  attitude  of  the  community 
and  the  Bar  toward  the  necessity  for  reform 
In  administering  the  court  system  and  par- 
ticipating In  criminal  JusUoe."  he  said. 

Since  1980.  Pye  said.  "Washington  has  been 
clearly  In  the  lead  of  other  communities."  He 
called  the  Ball  Project  and  the  Legal  Aid 
Agency  "the  best  in  the  country.  In  my  eetl- 
matlon."  The  Neighborhood  Legal  Services 
ftoject,  he  added,  "la  young  and  has  a  long 
way  to  go,  but  It's  probably  better  than  the 
rest  of  them." 

Georgetown's  Internship  Program,  which 
pays  a  recent  law  school  graduate  to  go  to 
graduate  school  at  night  while  representing 
poor  clients  during  the  day  imder  faculty  su- 
pervision. Is  a  model  for  similar  projects 
across  the  country,  he  said.  It  now  deals 
only  with  criminal  cases  but  the  directors 
hope  to  take  on  clvu  cases  soon  to  demon- 
strate how  the  two  fields  can  be  coordinated. 

The  various  projects  and  the  Bar  Itself 
have  emphasized  "the  necessity  o<  changes 
In  conditions  which  have  continued  for 
years,"  Pye  said.  Without  heslUtlon  he 
ticked  off  problem  areas — administration  of 
Justice  In  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  the 
Jail,  pretrial  confinement  of  thoee  unable  to 
postbaU. 

There  Is,  he  continued,  "understanding  of 
the  tremendoiu  Importance  of  Juvenile 
Court  and  the  need  to  reconsider  techniques 
and  facilities  avaUable  for  correction. 

"All  these  have  coma  about  In  the  last  five 
yaars." 

Pye  has  headed  numeroiu  committees 
which  have  done  much  to  bring  about  legal 
assistance  for  the  city's  poor. 

Ha  was  also  the  first  director  ot  George- 
town's Legal  totemahlp  Program,  which  he 
helped  develop  In  1980.  He  has  served  the 
D-C.  bar  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
from  198a  to  1984;  as  chairman  of  Its  Pro- 
grams Committee,  1984-1988,  and  a  member 
of  tha  axaeutlva  Council  ot  tha  Junior  Bar 
AsaocUtlon.  1980-1984. 

Pye  rafusss  to  boast  about  his  role  In  Waah- 
tonls  legal  world,  but  many  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  has  worked  dont  share  his 
modesty. 

"Pew  people  can  artloulata  so  provoeattvely 
and  with  such  fDrca,"  said  Daniel  J.  Ptaad. 
acting  director  of  tha  Justice  Department's 
Office  of  Criminal  Justice:  "Very  few  people 
tn  the  dty  of  Washington  have  played  sneh 
a  eentral  rtda  ta  so  many  different  projects 
<<sslgnart  to  aaka  Justtea  equally  aaoaaslble  to 
pao|da  wtthout  money ." 

Pie's  dsparture  was  tarmad  a  "great  loasT 
by  Chief  Judge  David  L.  Baarion  of  the  VA. 
Oouit  ot  Appeals.  "Ba  rsaUy  got  Into  the 
iMart  of  tiM  law  and  the  JudldU  system.'* 

Judge  Baaeloa.  who  has  worked  with  Pye 
on  many  I^gal  reform  programs,  called  his 
fMand  •%  very  affeettva  asponent  of  the 
vtafw  that  tha  stiiool  sboold  be  part  ot  what 
goes  on  In  tha  worM." 


The  judge  added.  "He's  left  soma  paoBh 
behind.  He's  tralnad  people.  That's  thi 
mark  of  a  real  leader." 


hist  3^- 


PRESIDESNTIAL  DIRECT  ELBCTIOH 
AMENDMENT 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  thb 
morning  the  Washington  Poet  printed  sn 
editorial  entitled  "Direct  Presidentlsl 
Election."  discussing  the  constltutiaDsl 
amendment  proposed  by  my  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  [ICr. 
Bath].  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thst 
this  editorial  may  be  printed  in  the 

COlfORSSSIOKAL  RSOOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editmiid 
was  ordered  to  be  ininted  In  the  Rccod, 
as  follows: 

DmacT  PassiDXNTiAi.  Blxction 

Senator  BiacH  Batr  is  offering  a  new  sad 
yet  old  approach  to  the  problem  of  electixti 
reform.  After  again  reviewing  all  the  devlea 
that  have  been  recommended  to  patch  op 
or  abolish  the  Bectoral  Oollege,  he  has  ooom 
to  the  conclusion  that  beat  reform  would  te 
direct  election  of  the  Preeldent  and  Vies 
President  by  vote  of  the  people.  It  U  trut 
that  constitutional  amendments  for  tbk 
purpose  have  bcMi  offered  at  various  times 
In  the  past,  but  Senator  Bath  has  put  hb 
proposal  In  a  new  contest  thaft  may  give  It  ■ 
special  appeal. 

■ven  In  the  days  of  the  Pounding  Pstiien, 
Madison  saw  that  election  of  the  President 
by  "the  people  at  large  .  .  .  was  the  flttsit 
In  Itself."  The  Fathers  did  not  approve  tbk 
method  because  the  statee  bad  widely  dllhr- 
Ing  quallflcationa  for  voters;  there  was  no 
means  ot  mass  communtoatlons,  and  staai 
political  partlee  had  not  emerged  there  an 
no  way  of  centering  attention  upon  two  « 
three  dominant  candldatee.,^ 

All  of  the  special  ooodltloas  that  led  to 
creatlcm  of  the  anomalous  Sectoral  OoUafi 
have  now  changed,  to  effect  the  Presldeol 
Is  chosen  today  by  popular  vote,  but  tlM 
clumsy  Electoral  OoUege  still  stands  Is  tte 
way  and  threatens  to  thwart  the  will  ot  tba 
people.  Tlunee  Prtssldents — John  Q«ilne| 
Adams,  Hayes  and  Harrison — ^have  aetoaUy 
been  elected  by  fewer  votee  than  their  ofi- 
ponents  received.  Svery  election  theae  dign 
finds  some  presidential  electors  imoommltM 
or  In  an  equivocal  posltl<Hi  so  that  votera  to 
some  states  cazmot  know  what  the  effect  of 
their  votes  for  President  will  be.  It  is  t 
shocking  thing  for  a  great  power  to  cllnc 
to  so  precarious  a  method  of  choosing  Iti 
chief  eseeutlve. 

The  natural  evolution  of  the  Oonstltnttas, 
moreover,  has  been  consistently  In  the  dine- 
tlon  of  more  reliance  on  the  people,  genator 
Bath  notes  the  abolition  of  property  qnall- 
flcattons  for  votera,  the  popular  tiecttos  ct 
Senators,  woman  suffrage,  the  granting  of 
voting  rights  to  Negroes,  elimination  of  tta 
poll  tax,  and  the  recent  requirement  for  eqnal 
repreaantatlon  of  voters  In  Congress  and  ttt 
state  leglslaturee.  Over  the  years  thsre  hai 
been  a  consistent  march  toward  more  rellsaoi 
upon  the  voice  of  the  people. 

Direct  election  of  the  President  would  ba 
a  further  fulfillment  of  this  trend.  ItUtm 
that  some  small  states  In  the  past  have  civil 
to  the  q>aelal  advantage  that  the  present  ■}•■ 
tem  gives  them  In  the  form  of  electoral  voM 
equal  to  ttie  ntunber  of  tbetr  Senators  sod 
Bepresantatlves.  But  this  Is  offset  In  vary 
laiga  measure  by  the  disregard  at  the  snisil 
statas  and  tha  one-party  states  In  presld«»- 
tlal  eon  testa.  Under  a  system  of  direct  vettsg 
tor  tha  ptaaldantlal  team  at  each  party  ev«r 
vote  wottldoount. 

Wa  think  Senator  Bats  U  right,  therefora 
In  ooneludlng  that  popular  election  of  (9* 
Preaident  would  not  be  a  break  with  tndl- 
ttoa.   Bathar,  R  wowld  be.  as  he  says,  "a  lot- 


leal,  raallstlo  sad  proper 
nation's  tradition  and 
of  continuous  espanslon 
iBd  equality  In  voting."    U 
Improbabla  today  that  tb« 
aantlment  may  carry  his 
ment  Into  the  Constitution, 
bring  made  a  major  plank 
psrty  platforms  and  a  po] 
aU  the  graapa  striving  for 
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the  franchise 

Is  by  no  aoaans 

sweep  of  this 

Iift>Poss<i  amend- 

It  Is  worthy  of 

tjii  the  national 

cause  among 

government. 
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WASmNQTON  POST  Df^CCURACIEB 

Mr.  B7RD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  an  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Post  of  May  30  stated  that 
Washington  has  84  inve^dgators  in  the 
District  Department  of  welfare.  It  is 
typical  of  the  Poet,  in  Vriting  on  the 
subject  of  welfare,  to  p|resent  inaccu- 
racies which  could  hav^ ;  been  avoided 
stmply  by  making  a  careftfl  study  of  the 
public  hearings  record  or  by  propound- 
ing an  inquiry  to  the  \^4lfare  Depart- 
mmt.  In  the  past.  upchI  several  occa- 
sions when  the  Post  has  misrepresented 
the  facts,  I  have  set  the  t^cord  straight, 
and  I  shall  do  so  agalki  today.  The 
number  of  authorized  investigator  posi- 
tions in  the  District  of  I  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Welfare  is  Ty.  The  num- 
ber of  Investigators  on  ppard  today  is 
M,  not  84,  as  the  Post  stated. 

As  of  today,  the  actual  vacancies 
numbered  17,  but  6  InvMtlgators  have 
been  selected  and  will  be  mi  duty  within 
the  next  few  days,  at  \vhlch  time  the 
Tscancies  will  be  reduced|  to  11. 

There  are  other  obvlotis  distortions 
and  misrepresentations  in  the  Post  edl- 
fanlal,  but  most  people  are  aware  by  now 


ed  and  Ir- 

personally. 

air  perver- 


ous  con- 

at  this  point 

and  I  also 

t  that  edl- 

an  insertion 

nsibly  wrlt- 

.torials  perti- 

appeared  In 


of  that  newspaper's  unj 
reoxinsible  attaicks  upon 
so  I  shall  Ignore  these 
dons. 

Mr.  Preddoit,  I  ask 
aent  to  insert  in  the  Recoi 
a  copy  of  the  Post  edito: 
ask  unanimous  consent 
torial  might  be  followed 
in  the  Record  of  two 
tm  and  well  reasoned 
nent  to  this  subject  wi 
the  May  30  Washingtiml  Star  and  the 
June  1  Washington  DtdM  ^ews. 

There  being  no  objeciiipn.  the  three 
editorials  were  ordered  td  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcou)  as  follows:  j      i 
(IWm  the  Washington  Posj]  Uay  30,  19fle] 
On  HASASSiuicr 

The  pubUo  reeentment  Idf  the  Welfare 
DnMutment's  Investigators  fnd  their  tac- 
tics is  authentic  and  leglthUate.  Washlng- 
Vm  has  84  lavestlgators,  flv^jor  six  times  as 
nany  as  other  American  4!'*"  ^  '^  *'■"■ 
These  men  regularly  reeart:l|o  the  methods 
of  oppressive  surveillance  ui  rualiy  associated 
In  this  country  with  crlmln  a  Investigations 
by  the  police.  The  Investlgi  low  are,  in  fact, 
the  political  commissars  pi^  in  the  city's 
welfare  Department  by  Sena  tbr  Btsb  of  Wast 
Vliglnla  during  his  mamonble  (and  finaUy 
"nniceeasful)  attempt  to  <!tit  the  cost  of 
NUef.  Now  Senator  Btsb  eomplalns  that 
ttw  picketing  at  tha  Invesl  ikators'  oflloe  la 
ttoslng  "harassment.  Inl  ^nidation  and 
mterruptlon  of  work."  ' 

The  Senator  objects  to  harassment,  Intlm- 
wtton  and  Intamiptlon  M  work  In  the 
wUf are  Departasant  by  any  >he  but  himself, 
as  elatans  an  exeluslTa  tnakoOlBe  In  the  flald. 
whether  bis  tnves«l«atats  fa^aotloe  harass- 
ment. Intimidation  and  inta  tuptlon  of  work 


on  relief  recipients  la.  of  course.  Irrelevant 
tohbn. 

The  ptckats  were  exercising  their  oonstl- 
tuUonal  right  of  petition.  The  mvestlga- 
tors,  by  photo^aphlng  the  picket  line, 
strengthened  the  general  Impression  that 
they  Inadequately  comprehend  the  BUI  of 
Rights.  The  dhlef  'issue  for  the  District 
Oovemment  la  not  whether  the  pickets  ware 
led  by  settlement  house  workers  paid 
through  the  United  Planning  Orguilsatlon. 
The  Issue  Is  whether  the  pickets'  grievance 
Is  Justlflad.  There  are  enlightened  mayors 
In  this  country  who  are  dtill>erately  using 
poverty  fimda  to  bring  the  discontents  of  the 
sltmis  Into  public  view.  These  mayors  have 
decided  that  they  would  prefer  to  know  of 
theee  grievances  aooner  rather  than  latw. 
The  District  Building,  In  contrast,  has  re- 
peatedly made  It  clear  that  It  would  prefer 
not  to  know  at  aU. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  May  80,  1066] 

ThX  iMYKSnCATOBS 

The  furor  during  the  past  few  days  of 
picketing  by  District  welfare  recipients  has 
developed  several  Important  Issues.  This 
whole  affair  began  as  a  protest  against  the 
Welfare  Department's  "investigation  tac- 
tics"— and  the  ballooning  controversy  has 
produced  some  Incredible  points  of  view. 

One  statement  by  the  plcketera  demands, 
for  example,  that  Investigations  by  welfare 
Inspectors  cease  "completely"  because  they 
catise  "fear,  nervousness  and-  anxiety"  ftm^ng 
people  on  the  public  assistance  rolls. 

Their  fear  of  sttrvelllance,  says  Oary  Bel- 
low, the  No.  2  man  In  the  local  poverty  war's 
United  Planning  Organization,  Is  based  on  a 
concern  that  If  recipients  are  found  doing 
something  wrong  they  might  lose  their  relief 
checks. 

WeU,  why  not?  The  fact  Is  that  soch 
investigations  are  not  only  proper:  they 
are  Indispensable  to  any  orderiy,  realistic 
administration  of  the  welfare  program. 
How  else  than  through  investigation,  of 
which  surveillance  is  a  crucial  element,  can 
cheating  on  the  welfare  rolls  be  curbed,  and 
the  legal  eligibility  of  aid  recipients  be  estab- 
lished? 

No  one  suggests  It  Is  proper  for  investi- 
gators to  crash  into  anyone's  home  at  S 
o'clock  In  the  morning — or  to  "Investlgata" 
imder  any  other  such  outlandish  clrcxmi- 
stancee.  But  the  Welfare  Department  nilea 
do  not  permit  such  practices,  and  there  Is 
no  indication  that  they  occur. 

If  there  are  specific  Instances  of  Impro- 
priety, Welfare  Director  Brewer  has  promised 
to  consider  them.  The  goals  of  the  demon- 
strations, however,  obviously  go  far  beyond 
this.  They  amount  to  an  attack  on  the 
entire  Investigative  program  as  an  Improper 
"invasion  of  privacy."  It  is  no  less  clear, 
moreover,  that  this  attack  la  being  actively 
encouraged  by  UPO  officials  who  are  per- 
sonaUy  antagonlstle  to  the  established  wel- 
fare polldee. 

Mr.  Brewer's  criticism  of  such  UPO  activ- 
ities Is  entirely  Justlfled.  Mr.  Bellow,  for 
his  part,  says  the  UPO  ahould  support  "any 
group  that  wants  to  express  demands  that 
are  leglttmate."  and  that  "this  protest  Is 
legitimate." 

Wa  think  Mr.  BaUow's  position  Is  dead 
wrong.  And  the  UPO  board  had  better  step 
Into  the  controversy  before  It  gets  further 
out  of  hand. 

(From  the  Washington  ISUIy  Hswb.  June  I, 

WHOaa  WSLTAKB? 

Who  Is  hurt  by  cheating  In  tha  welfare 
programt 

Tho  dty  government?   Ilie  taxpayers? 

Tea,  aomawhat.  But  those  who  are  hurt 
tha  most  ai»  tha  poor  and  hsiplaaa  aaary- 
ons  who.  legally  and  moraUy,  desarvas  pub- 
lic support. 


Whan  waUara  funds  are  slphooad  off  by 
cheatars.  tka(«%  that  much  leas  to  go  aieond. 
Ftenmas  that  rtuMld  be  helped  are  cruaUy 
Bhort-^uuiBed.  Doubt  and  soaptelon  era  oast 
on  a  vital,  wholeaoaaa  program. 

SanslbW  InveaUgatloa  la  tba  only  way  to 
Insure  agalnat  outrageous  fakary  and  a  taas 
of  pnbtteiaith.  Tboaa  who  knock  tha  Pub- 
lic Health  apartment's  Inveatlgata  function 
should  bear  this  In  mind.  ^ 

This  doasnt  maan  that  tboaa  who  r»>  \ 
cetve  puUlc  aid  should  not  be  treated  wltSV^ 
dignity  and  respect,  or  that  thsy  Shoidd  bgvar 
to  quietly  submit  to  Geatapo  taetlea,  mid- 
night snooping  and  gross  Invaalooa  of  pcl>. 
vacy.    Nor  does  It  mean  that  they  are  some- 
how inmnaM  to  fair  and  honset  Invsstlga- 
tlon  of  thAr  droumstances  and  tbalr  naad. 


J.  EDC^R  HOOVER  AND  "POLICE 
jr    BRDTAIilTy" 

M^.BSI^ofWestT^rglnla.  M^.  Pres- 
ident, atf-wir-mlnded  persons  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  law  ex^orcanent  of- 
ficials who  mky  engage  in  unethical  con« 
duet.  Bu1(HiOW  fair  and  Justlfled  is  the 
growing  cry  ^  of  police  brutality?  TUB 
is  a  question  that  should  concern  all 
people  who  wish  to  see  good  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  protection  of  our  rights. 

Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  who 
has  had  ample  ezpezience  in  law  enforce- 
ment, should  be  a  pnwer  authority  to 
analyze  the  growing  complaint  of  polloe 
brutality. 

His  oomments  are  contained  in  the 
June  edition  of  the  FBI  Law  Enforce- 
ment BuUetin.  I  believe  they  are  worthy 
of  our  study.  I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  In   the 

RiCOftD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoio,~ 
as  follows: 

(Ftom  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin. 

June  1,  1066] 

MaasAox  FfeOM  THX  DnutcTox 

(By  John  Edgar  Hoover,  Director) 

Iiai^  enforcement  today  Is  being  degraded, 
purposely  in  many  instances,  by  the  wide- 
spread and^  Indiscriminate  use  of  the  term 
"police  brutality." 

ThU  practice  to  called  a  guUt-by-languaga 
process  by  some  Individuals.  They  may  be 
right.  For  example,  the  word  "Juvenile" 
haa  been  asaocUtad  with  "delinquency"  ao 
often  and  so  long  that  now,  whan  used  alone, 
It  haa  a  disagreeable  oonnoutlon  to  much  of 
the  public. 

"Police  brutaUty"  conjures  up  visions  of 
hulking  men  In  uniform  clubbing  and  beat- 
ing Innocent  people.  Rarely,  however,  does 
the  term  fit  the  drcumstanoes  to  which  It 
U  applied.  It  U  used  In  wild  accounts  of 
enforcement  officers'  lifting  limp  demonstra- 
tors who  block  busy  thoroughfares.  In  raf- 
erencee  to  oral  oonunands  by  policeman  who 
dlqiarae  potential  troublemakers.  In  deplet- 
ing efforta  by  olBoais  to  halt  violations  of  tba 
law,  and  In  daaertblng  any  number  of  ottasr 
sworn  duties  performed  by  poUeamen. 

Wa  know  thara  Is  a  calculated  and  daUbar- ' 
ate  attempt  by  aome  groupa  to  inflame  iioa- 
tUlty  agsUist  law  anforcamant  by  charging 
"poUoa  brutality"  without  causa.  To  a  large 
dagraa  tbey  have  sueoeeded.  The  tenn  is 
bandied  about  In  all  media  of  communloatloa 
withotit  serious  ocmsldaiatioo  as  to  Its  true 
meaning  or  Ita  barmfol  effect  on  a  ptofea- 
sloQ  which  U  cbarged  with  enforcing  tba 
basic  rules  of  dvUlsad  Uvlng. 

I  M^ee  with  a  growing  number  of  ra- 
eiKnmVfi  news  editors.  piMlo  oflteialB.  and 
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lMr-«Mdln(  Mtizena  that  tt  U  blgb  tane  to 
S>t  thto  "!>•«  dogan"  Into  a.  better  per^MO- 
«▼•.  W*  do  not  deny  there  have  t>een  In- 
■tancee  of  mle^iee  or  force  by  en/ofoement 
oOoen,  but  auch  Inoldente  are  not  aa  prev- 
alent aa  the  pubUothaa  been  led  to  bdlere. 
A  (Boeral  and  aoc^ted  principle  of  the  law 
hoa  been  that  an  ofloer  may  uae  such  force 
aa  la  neceaeary  to  i^ake  UwfiU  arraaU,  pro- 
tect hla  life.  and4perform  other  apeelflc 
duUea.  rtequently.  however,  the  choice  la 
not  hla  to  make;  he  haa  to  uee  force  or  be 
BuUmed  or  killed  and  have  the  rlghta  of  all 
the  people  trampled  by  thoae  who  have  no 
req^ect  for  law  or  due  prooeea.  Even  then, 
hla  beat  efforta  often  are  not  enough,  aa 
evldenoed  by  the  anMlllng  number  of  of- 
floera  aaeanlted  and  klUed  e*ch  year. 

Policemen  have  the  aame  basic  rlghta  aa 
othan.  There  la  no  reaaon  why  they  ahould 
be  Blngled  out  for  ridicule  by  invalid  blanket 
aocuaatlona.  The  public,  the  preaa,  and  law 
enforcement  Itself  ahould  launch  a  concerted 
drive  to  stop  the  aemantlc  Indictment  of 
poUoe.  Allegations  and  Incidents  should  be 
reported  and  deacrlbed  In  realistic.  Impartial, 
and  truthful  terma.  If  an  officer  la  aaaaulted 
while  making  an  arrest  and  uaes  undue  force 
to  aubdoe  the  person,  then  call  It  "undue 
force."  If  an  officer  uaea  profane  language 
to  a  dtlaen,  then  deeerlbe  It  aa  profane 
language.  If  an  officer  la  thought  to  be  blaaed 
or  prejudiced  In  hU  treatment  of  groups  or 
Individuals,  then  the  complaint  should  ao 
atate.  But  the  conatant  cry  of  "police  bru- 
tality" aa  a  catch  phrase,  exploited  and  uaed 
as  camouflage  for  Illegal  conduct,  la  dead 
wrong.  It  la  a  stlgmattzatlon  of  police  by 
rote. 


REMARKS  TO  HIOH  SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 

Mr.  BTRO  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  each  year  I  endeavor  to  Qieak 
to  various  groups  of  West  Virginia's  high 
school  graduates.  It  is  my  personally 
accepted  ^&sk  to  encourage  as  many  of 
these  young  men  and  wcmen  as  possible 
to  realize  the  value  of  continuing  their 
formal  education  and  the  importance  of 
establishing  a  firm  basis  for  future  ca- 
reers and  future  service  as  productive 
citizens  of  our  Republic. 

It*ls  not  possible,  however,  to  ^peak 
at  more  than  a  few  of  the  commence- 
ment exercises  each  year,  so  I  recently 
prepared  a  radio  program  to  be  broad- 
cast over  various  radio  stations  in  West 
Virginia,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a  wider 
rmnge  of  listening  high  school  graduates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tran- 
script of  my  June  1,  1966.  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoao.  as  follows: 

lUmo  ScaOT,  Jttke  l.  1966 

Uj  fellow  West  Virginians,  this  Is  United 
States  Senator  RoazaT  C.  Bras  speaking  to 
you  from  the  Nation's  Capitol. 
.  ICy  mesaage  today  la  a  personal  one  for  the 
yonng  men  and  women  graduating  thi»  year 
from  the  hl^  achoola  In  Wast  Virginia.  I 
aiHDeal  to  you,  as  individuals,  to  accept  aa 
jova  tr^  ta^  the  continuation  of  your  edu- 
cation. ^KndMedge,  secured  from  a  oontlnu- 
tng  education  and  ceoatanUy  disciplined  aelf 
effort,  u  the  weapon  that  wUl  enable  you, 
and  oar  natton.  to  best  survive  and  pcoaper  to 
this  apace  age. 

If  you  have  financial  prohlanu  which  com- 
pUcate  your  attandlnc  eoUege,  laveatlgate  the 
benaflta  of  the  Higher  Mueatlen  Act  paaaed 
by  the  Oongreaa  to  aaaiat  capable  hl|^  achool 
graduatea  In  need  of  BBanelal  help  for  col- 


lege attendance.  Tour  local  achool  authori- 
ties can  guide  you  In  securing  more  detailed 
InfomiaUon  on  the  fTTTTrrtu littles  offered. 

But,  In  any  event,  IX  you  are  unable  Im- 
medlatrty  to  continue  your  education  at  a 
higher  level,  persevere  In  your  efforts,  foe 
there  Is  a  hl|^  oorrelatlon  between  Invest- 
ment In  education  and  the  prosperity  of  In- 
dividuals and  natl<ma. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  statistical  record  that 
oountrtea  which  have  citizens  who  spend  a  lot 
on  education  have  a  higher  per  capita  gross 
national  product.  And  the  monetary  returns 
on  a  coUege  education  today  for  the  average 
Individual  American  are  estimated  aa  run- 
ning much  higher,  In  terms  of  Income  earned 
during  the  first  as  years  after  age  21,  than 
the  earnings  of  the  average  8th  grade  or  high 
school  graduate. 

Importantly,  too,  you  need  early  to  recog- 
nise that  education  Is  a  lifelong  process.  In 
today's  world — with  Its  many  problems — all 
of  us  must  constantly  endeavw  to  extend 
our  education  to  remain  abreast  of  develop- 
menta.  But  hand-ln-hand  with  your  educa- 
tion efforts  must  go  an  adherence  to  the 
prlndplea  of  Christian  living  upon  which  our 
aodety  waa  founded — thoee  prtoclples  which 
enabled  the  United  SUtes  to  develop  aa  a 
stable.  Industrious,  mOTal.  and  great  Repub- 
lic. A  respect  for  the  law,  obedience  to  lU 
tenets,  and  an  acceptance  of  the  responsi- 
bility to  uphold  the  law  and  to  preserve 
order — all  of  these  are  basic  to  your  character 
development,  and  they  are  a  vital  element 
In  forming  a  sound  foundation  for  futiuw 
auooeea. 

It  has  been  said  that  knowledge  Is  power; 
but  more  than  mere  Intellectual  reaouroea 
must  be  developed  by  each  Individual.  Moral 
and  spiritual  reaources  must  be  tapped  to 
preserve  our  American  beliefs  In  human  dig- 
nity and  freedom.  You  will  need  more  and 
better  education  to  prepare  yourselvee  tor 
the  diversity,  the  complexity,  and  the  rapid 
change  of  your  unknown  future,  for  you 
cannot  predict  with  certainty  what  your 
needs  will  be.  Only  by  deep  morality  and 
Bteadfast  Judgment  may  you  apply  with  wis- 
dom the  knowledge  which  you  gain. 

And  as  you  build  your  career,  you  will 
need  to  recognize  and  value  the  dignity  of 
bard  work,  both  because  of  the  concrete  ma- 
terial results  which  It  will  bring  to  you  and 
for  the  personal  satlafactlon  that  cornea  with 
having  fully  comjnltted  your  mental  and 
physical  capabilities  toward  a/w^mpii^hlng 
progesslvely  demanding  tasks. 

Benjamin  Franklin's  father  held  up  to  his 
son  this  proverb:  "Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  ' 
m    hla    buslneas.     He    shall    stand    before 
kings." 

I  have  great  faith  In  you  young  West  Vir- 
ginians, aa  I  do  In  the  abUlty  of  our  society 
to  master  the  challenges  of  the  future.  I 
believe  you  will  wOTk  and  study  and  grow 
and  that  your  Uvea  will  be  aucoeesful  and 
meaningful  and  will  aiistaln  our  republic, 
our  Ideala,  and  our  American  freedom. 

Thla  la  United  Statea  Senator.  Robbt  C. 
Btsd  aaylng  thank  you  tor  listening  today. 


CCmCLUSION   OF  MCMNINa 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  concluded. 


PAIR    PACKAGING    AND    LABELING 
ACT 

Mr.MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  heton  the  Senate. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  O^CER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 


ate the  unfinished  business,  which  k 
8.  985. 

Hie  Senate  resumed  the  oonsideratioD 
of  the  bill  (8.  985)  to  regulate  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the 
use  of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  (rf 
packaging  or  labeling  of  certain  con- 
sumer commodities  distributed  in  such 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Blr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  is  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
l4ibellng  Act  (8.  985) .  As  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  pending  measure,  I  expect 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  debate  on 
many  features  of  the  bill.  This  Is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  Imiwrtant  consumer 
bills  to  come  before  the  Senate  at  this 
session  of  Congress,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant. Because  the  bill  is  c<Mnplex  and 
Involves  a  broad  field.  It  may  be  of  assist- 
ance to  Senators,  before  we  proceed  with 
the  amendments  and  debate  next  Mon- 
day. Tuesday,  or  Wednesday,  to  make  a 
formal  statement  setting  forth  my  views 
on  some  features  and  sections  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  fair  packaging  and  labeling  bill, 
which  the  Committee  on  Commerce  hai 
reported  to  the  Senate,  will  serve  the 
compelling  needs  of  the  consumer,  while 
preserving  the  basic  freedoms  of  the 
American  marketplace. 

The  Commerce  Committee  takes  Just 
pride  in  this  legislation.  It  represents 
painstaking  and  extended  effort  by  the 
c(»nmlttee.  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
product  of  that  effort  will  be  legislation 
which  marlu  the  89th  Congress  as  his- 
tory's Consumer  Congress. 

S.  985  represents  a  significant  step  be- 
yond the  traditional  policing  of  inten- 
tionally deceptive  or  fraudulent  acts.  It 
is  a  reflection  of  the  changing  relation- 
ship between  manufacturer  and  cod- 
sumer  which  has  marked  the  technologi- 
cal upheaval  in  food  processing,  packag- 
ing, and  distribution  of  recent  decades. 

More  than  8,000  promotlonally  de- 
signed packages  now  compete  for  the 
consumer's  dollar,  where  20  years  ago 
only  1,500  confronted  him.  In  the  In- 
terim the  package  on  the  supermarket 
shelf  has  acquired,  by  default,  the  in- 
formational functions  formerly  per- 
formed by  the  friendly— or  at  least  fa- 
miliar— retail  clerk.  But  this  informa- 
tional function  has  come  into  increasing 
conflict  with  the  package's  role  as  Its 
own  most  enthusiastic  advertisement 
and  promotional  device.  And  infonna- 
tloQ  has  too  often  suffered  at  the  expense 
of  promotion.  ) 

If  the  consilmer  Is  to  be  capctble  of 
making  informed  choices  in  today's  su- 
I>ermarket,  then  it  is  necessary  not  only 
to  protect  him  from  deliberate  frauds 
and  deceits  but  to  require  afOrmatively 
that  the  relevant  information  be  pre- 
sented on  the  package  in  a  coherent  and 
meaningful  form  and  with  reasonable 
uniformly.  Moreover.  If  the  consumer 
is  to  be  able  to  perform  his  primary  mar- 
ket function  of  rewarding  the  efficient 
producer.^'^then  competing  commoditlei 
must  be  packaged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
facilitate  clear  and  easily  computed  price 
comparisons.  The  committee  has  no 
desire  to  superimpose  its  Judgment  u 
to  the  quality  of  eompetlng  produett 
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upon  the  Judgment  of  th^  marketplace 
but,  before  the  consumer  can  make  a 
meaningful  Judgment  wlih  respect  to 
value,  be  must  first  have  the  opportunity 
to  compare  prices.  i ; 

The  Commerce  Commjtjtee  held  10 
days  of  hearings  on  S.  98Sj  and  has  be- 
tbre  it  five  volumes  of  te^lomony  taken 
in  1961,  1962.  1963.  and  19M  by  the  An- 
titrust and  Monopoly  Sub«>mmlttee.  on 
packaging  and  labeling  pinctlces  in  the 
marketing  of  consumer  cokhmodities. 

Out  of  all  these  hearliigs  there  has 
emerged  a  pattern  of  marketing  practices 
which  the  committee  believes  have  sub- 
stantially impaired  the  fair  and  efficient 
functioning  of  consumer  commodity 
marketing.  In  pcu-ticular  J  {the  hearings 
identified  certain  undeslranle  conditions 
and  practices  to  which  thli  i  legislation  is 
principally  directed.   They*  include : 

First.  Confusing,    inconapicuous.    In- 

itity  of  con- 


ty  in  the  des- 
|or  fluid  vol- 
labeled"l 
;  "1  pint," 

adjectives 
I  of  contents: 
quart. 


complete  or  nonexistent  qi 
tents  statements  on  labels. 

Second.  Lack  of  unlf  oi 
Ignatlon  of  units  of  weigh) 
ume.  Thus,  a  package  ma] 
quart  1  oimce"  or  "33  ount 
"16  ounces,"  or  "1  half-qi 

Third.  The  use  of  quallf  ] 
to  exaggerate  the  quantitj 
such  as  "giant"  or  "JumI 

Fourth.  The  use  of  size  I  ^aracteriza- 
tions;  such  as  "small,"  "medium."  and 
"large,"  and  "servings"  i  designations, 
without  mesuiingful  standli^ds  of  refer- 
ence. ]< 

Fifth.  The  imprinting  oh  the  package 
by  the  manufacturer  of  pnhx>rted  price 
Information  implying  rot^l  bargains 
such  as  "cents  off"  or  "economy  size" 
representations.  In  placing  such  repre- 
sentations on  his  package,  ItSie  manufac- 
turer is  pr(Hnising  the  connimer  a  price 
advantage  which  he  cannot  fulfill,  for  it 
Is  the  retailer  and  not  the  piianuf  acturer 
who  determines  the  iHice 
sumer  pays. 

Sixth.  Insufficient  or  n< 
tredlent  information,  sucl 
ure  to  disclose  the  percent^^ges  of  costly 
and  Inexpensive  lngredient$jor  active  and 
inert  ingredients. 

And  seventh,  the  prolifei 
ward  and  fractional  W( 
titles,  in  which  many 
modities  are  being  mark< 
unple.  potato  chips  have  j  recently  been 
marketed  in  71  different  qiMntitles  under 
3^  poimds.  And  instant  cbffee  is  pres- 
ently being  sold  in  2.  2^4.  4.  5,  6.  7.  8, 
9, 10  ounces,  and  so  forth,  J  airs.  The  con- 
<umer  is  thus  compelled  ^  divide  the 
retail  price  by  the  numbe:-|of  ounces  in 
each  package  to  arrive  at  uie  unit  costs 
by  which  the  packages  car  pe  compared. 

Testimony  before  the  ooi  :<mlttee  estab- 
Uahed  that  present  law  is  inadequate  or 
imprecise  to  a  degree  that  permits  these 
practices  and  conditions  tp  flourish  un- 
abated. Present  law  deals  brimarily  with 
<lweptlve  or  fraudulent  pi^cticeB.  which 
ue  generally  subject  to  cttrection  only 
through  laborious  case-byftase  prosecu- 
tion. 

The  committee  waa  miudi  Impressed 
vtth  the  opportunities  fdt  oocqierative 
TOluntary  standardlzatior.  inherent  in 
ue  voluntary  standards  [rocedures  of 
the  Department  of  Oommi  i  oe.   The  De- 


ich  the  con- 

lexlstent  in- 
as  the  fail- 


tion  of  awk- 

and  quan- 

;umer  com- 

For  ex- 


partment's  voluntary  stsmdardization 
program  was  established  by  former  Pres- 
ident Herbert  Hoover  in  1926  in  his  then 
capacity  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Department  has  since  participated  in 
the  establishment,  through  Industry  co- 
operation, of  some  500  standards.  The 
voluntary  standardization  of  can  sizes 
through  the  Department's  procedures  Is 
probably  the  outstanding  instance  of 
such  successful  cooperative  effort  Involv- 
ing consumer  commodities. 

The  uniform  marketing  of  liquor  In, 
pints,  flfths,  and  quarts  also  supplied  the 
conunittee  with  a  concrete  example  of 
weight  standardization  which  has  appar- 
ently not  Inhibited  innovation  in  the 
design  of  attractive  and  Imaginative  bot- 
tles of  widely  varying  shapes,  sizes,  and 
dimensions. 

The  committee  held  seven  executive 
sessions  to  consider  S.  985.  During  the 
course  of  committee  deliberations,  the 
bill  passed  through  five  formal  revisions 
represented  by  committee  prints.  Each 
provision  of  the  proposed  bill  was  sub- 
jected to  the  closest  scrutiny  in  order 
that  the  committee  might  formulate  pro- 
cedures adequate  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer, with  minimal  Interference  In  the 
marketing  process.  The  committM  was 
particularly  concerned  that  legislation 
not  unduly  hamper  limovation  and  prog- 
ress in  the  mariceting  of  consumer  goods. 
Procedural  protection,  substantive  guide- 
lines, and  necessary  exceptions  were  all 
adopted  to  meet  the  fears  and  concerns 
expressed  by  the  affected  industries. 

BBOtTlATORT    rSAlCKWOBK 

The  legislation  seeks  to  provide  a  regu- 
latory framework  within  which  groimd 
rules  can  be  established,  in  the  tradition 
of  the  latter  day  labeling  laws,  such  as 
the  F^lr  Products  Labeling  Act,  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  and  the  Textile 
Fiber  Products  Identification  Act. 

The  principal  regulatory  features  of 
the  bill  are  those  generally  referred  to  as 
the  "mandatory"  provisions — designed  to 
i4>ply  across-the-board  to  all  packaged 
consumer  commodities — and  the  "discre- 
tionary" provisions,  authorizing  regula- 
tions to  be  promulgated  on  a  commodlty- 
by-commodlty  basis  only  after  the  neces- 
sity for  regulation  has  been  established. 

The  regulatory  resporwibility  is  divided 
between  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  preserving  the  his- 
torical division  of  responsibility  between 
the  Food  and  Drug  Adminlstraticm  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  thus  given  Jurisdiction  over  the 
packaging  and  labeling  of  all  consumer 
commodities  which  are  food,  drugs,  de- 
vices, or  co«netics  within  the  scope  of 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  while  the. FTC  is  granted  Jurisdic- 
tion over  all  other  consumer  commodi- 
ties. 

A  food,  drug,  device  or  copsntlo  whlidi 
violates  any  regulation  promidgated  un- 
der the  act  is  to  be  deemed  "mlsbranded" 
withii>  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug, -and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  is  made 
subject  to  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
that  act.  other  than  the  criminal  penal- 
ties.   Any  such  conunocUfcy  would  thus 


be  subject  to  injunction  or  seizure. 
Other  consumer  commodities  violations 
would  constitute  "unfair  or  deceptive  acts 
or  practices  in  commerce"  In  violation  of 
the  Federal  Trade  C<»nmlaBlon  Act. 
Such  violations  would  be  subject  to  the 
Commission's  authority  to  issue  oeutBf 
and  desist  orders. 

m  encouraging  the  voluntary  devdop- 
ment  of  weights  and  qusmtlties  stand- 
ards, the  bill  also  utillies  the  voluntaiy 
product  standards  procedures  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and.  in  regulsit- 
ing  Imports,  grants  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

With  respect  to  all  regulations  to  be 
Issued,  the  bill  Incorporates  the  proce- 
dural safeguards  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  which  provide 
assurance  of  adequate  notice,  ample  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  and  recourse  to 
JudicUl  review. 

It  is.  of  cdurse,  intended  that  no  regu- 
lation under  the  mandatory  or  discre- 
tionary sections  of  the  bill  should  take 
effect  until  the  manuXsMsturers  involved 
have  had  full  (vportunity  to  effect  any 
necessary  packaging  or  labeling  changes, 
and  to  allow  reasonable  time  for  the  dis- 
posal of  existing  stocks  and  inventories. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  no  regulacion 
adopted  under  the  act  shall  preclude  the 
continued  use  of  returnable  or  reusable 
glass  containers  for  beverages  which  were 
in  inventory  or  circulating  "with  the 
trade"  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  act. 
This  would  insure  that  returnable  bottles 
actually  in  circulation  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  act  could  continue  in  circula- 
tion throughout  thdr  life  cycle. 

UBFUiwioif  or  "ooatsmcwa  coMuoorrr" 

The  bill  Lb  generally  concerned  with 
those  items  customaxlly  found  In  the 
supermarket.  These  Include  food,  drugs, 
devices  and  cosmetics  as  defined  by  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
but  not  prescription  drugs. 

Also  Included  are  those  expendable 
commodities  used  for  personal  care  and 
household  services. 

The  bill  is  not  intended  to  cover  dur- 
able articles  or  commodities;  textiles  or 
itema  of  apparel;  any  household  appli- 
ance, equipment  or  furnishings.  Includ- 
ing feather  tmd  down-fined  products. 
synthetic-fUled  bed  pillows,  mattras 
pads  and  patchwork  quilts,  comforters 
and  decorative  curtains;  bottled  gas  for 
heating  or  cooking  purposes;  paints  and 
kindred  products;  flowers,  fertilizer  and 
fertilizer  materials,  plants  or  shrubs,  gar- 
den and  lawn  supplies ;  pet  care  supplies; 
stationery  and  writing  sup^es.  gift 
••■Wraps,  fountain  pens,  mechanical  pen- 
"6118.  and  kindred  products. 

The  bill  also  excludes  such  commodi- 
ties as  meat,  poultry;  tobacco;  pesticides; 
alcoholic  beverages,  prescription  drugs 
and  seeds,  which  are  sdready  subject  ,U», 
Federal  regulation.  .,'''. 

paaaoNB  AaracRD  .^-t 

The  legislation  Is  intended  to  affect 
only  those  persons  who  package  producti 
and  distribute  such  packages  In  earn- 
meroe.  Wholesalers  and  retailers  su^e 
exempt  except  to  the  extent  that  their 
either:  First,  engage  in  the  paekagtng  or 
labeling  of  commodities  themsdves:  or 
second,  prescribe  or  specify  the  manner 
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In  whldi  aneh  commodities  are  to  be 
pedu«ed  or  labeled. 

MAKDATMT  rmovmom 
The  mandatory  providons  are  found 
In  MoOon  4.  The  first  3— eubeeetlons 
(aXl).  (a)(2),  and  (a)  (3)— direct  the 
promulgating  authorities  to  establish  net 
Quantity  of  contents  labeling  regulations 
effective  to  insure: 

That  the  label  Identify  the  commodity 
and  the  name  and  place  of  business  of 
the  manufacturer,  padcer,  or  distrib- 
utor—(a)  (i). 

That  the  net  quantity  of  oontents,  in 
terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  numerical 
count,  be  separately  and  aooiuately 
stated  in  a  imlform  location  upon  the 
principal  display  panel  of  the  label.  The 
"principal  (Usplay  panel"  is  defined  as 
that  part  of  the  label  that  Is  most  likely 
to  be  displayed,  presented,  shown,  or  ex- 
amined und«:  normal  and  customary 
conditions— (a)(2). 

That  the  net  quantity  of  contents  of 
any  packaged  consumer  commodity 
which  contains  less  than  4  pounds  or  1 
gallon  shall  be  expressed  in  ounces,  or 
fractions  thereof,  or  In  whole  units  of 
pounds,  pints,  or  quarts.  This  require- 
ment would  supersede  any  Federal  or 
State  regulation  requiring  the  net  quan- 
tity of  oontents  to  be  stated  in  any  dif- 
ferent form;  but  would  not  preclude  the 
manufacturer  from  expressing  the  net 
quantity  in  alternate  form  in  a  supple- 
mental statement  elsewhere  on  the 
labrt— (a)(3)(A). 

That  the  net  quantity  of  oontents 
statement  appear  in  conspicuous  and 
easily  legible  type  in  distinct  contrast 
by  tjrpography,  layout,  color,  embossing 
or  molding  with  other  matter  on  the 
package— (a)(3)(B). 

That  the  net  quantity  of  oontents 
statement  contain  letters  or  niunerals 
in  a  type  size,  established  l^  the  pro- 
mulgating authority  in  relationship  to 
the  area  of  the  principal  dlwlay  panel  of 
the  package,  which  shall  be  uniform  for 
all  packages  of  substantially  the  same 
stae— (a)(3)(C). 

That  the  separate  net  quantity  of 
contents  statement  be  so  placed  that  the 
lines  of  printed  matter  included  in  that 
■tatsment  are  generally  parallel  to  the 
base  on  which  the  package  rests  as  it  is 
designed  to  be  displayed— (a)  (3)  (D) . 

Subsection  4(b)  prohibits  the  qualifi- 
oation  of  the  separate  net  quantity  state- 
ment by  any  modifying  words  or  phrases. 
However,  a  supplemental  statement  of 
the  net  quantity  of  oontents  set  ^wrt 
from  the  separate  net  quantity  state- 
ment, reqtilred  by  the  bill,  may  be  modi- 
fled  by  nondeoeptive  words  or  phrases, 
so  long  as  such  words  or  pfarasee  do  not 
tend  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  the 
commodity  contained  in  the  package. 
For  example,  where  a  package  contains 
a  s^>arate  net  quantity  statement  in  con- 
formity with  promulgated  regulations; 
neh  as  "6  ounces  net  weight."  the  pack- 
age ooniM  alK>  eontaln  m  a  supplemental 
■tatanent.  apart  from  the  required  nM 
quantttgr  statement,  the  phrase  ^6  ounce 
of  fast  aettng  X  detargent"  but  could  not 
contain  the  statement  "6  jumbo  ouneee  of 
Z  detergbnt"  at  any  plaoe  on  the  pack- 


Subsection  5(b)  authorizes  exceptions 
to  the  mandatory  requirements  upon  a 
finding  by  the  promulgating  authority, 
with  reqpeet  to  any  consumer  com- 
modity, that  full  compliance  with  the 
requirements  is  either  Impracticable  or 
unnecessary  for  the  adequate  protection 
of  consumers.  A  small  commodity,  for 
example,  may  of  necessity  be  so  pack- 
aged as  to  render  impracticable  princi- 
pal display  panel  net  quanti^  of  con- 
tents designation. 

nacBxtaoiTABT  sacnoiai 

Subsection  5(c)  authorizes  the  pro- 
mulgating authorities  to  l^sue  com- 
modity-by-commodlty  regulations,  gov- 
erning four  categories  of  labeling 
practice,  where  necessary  to  prevent  the 
deception  of  consumers  or  to  facdlitate 
price  comparisons. 

Subsection  5(c)  (1)  authorizes  the  es- 
tablishment of  standards  for  label  char- 
acterizations of  size,  Mich  as  "small," 
"medium."  and  "large."  For  example, 
where  the  promulgating  authority  found 
that  there  was  significant  variation  in 
the  iise  of  such  characterizations  among 
competing  products,  the  authority  could 
establish  uniform  standards  for  "small." 
"medium,"  and  "large"  packages  in  that 
commodity  line. 

Subsection  5(c)(2)  authorizes  the  es- 
tablishment of  standards  for  "servings." 
Thus,  where  the  promulgating  authority 
determined  that  one  manufacturer's  "2- 
servings"  package  was  the  equivalent  of 
another's  "S-servings"  or  "4-servtngs" 
package,  the  authority  could  set  stand- 
ards for  servings  In  that  commodity  line, 
assuring  a  meaningful  standard  of  cam.- 
parison. 

Subsection  5(c)  (3)  authorizes  the  reg- 
ulation of  printed  label  representations 
that  a  consiuner  commodity  is  being  of- 
fered for  retail  sale  at  a  price  lower  than 
the  ordinary  and  customary  retail  sale 
price  or  that  a  retail  sale  price  advantage 
is  accorded  to  purchasers  by  reason  of 
the  size  of  the  package  or  the  quantity 
of  its  contents.  This  provision  is  pri- 
marily directed  at  "cents  off"  label  repre- 
sentati(m  placed  on  the  package  by  the 
manufacturer  and  at  such  label  designa- 
tions as  "economy"  size.  While  the  com- 
mittee was  of  the  opinion  that  these 
practices  should  be  prohibited  where 
abused,  the  agencies  are  granted  a  meas- 
ure of  fiexibility  in  estaUUshing  regida- 
tions  for  the  utilization  of  such  promo- 
tional techniques  in  a  nondeoeptive 
mannor.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
would  inhibit  the  retailer's  right  to  set 
retail  prices  or  to  make  sale  offers. 

Subsection  5(c)(4)  authorises  the 
agencies  to  require  that  information  with 
reject  to  the  ingredients  and  composi- 
tion of  any  consumer  commodity  be 
placed  on  packages  containing  that  com- 
modity. Here  the  conunittee  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  abUity  of  con- 
sumers to  make  price  comparisons  mnm^y 
eompetlBg  prochiets  with  vmiytng  pro- 
portiona  of  active  or  oostiy  ingredlenta. 

Thus  the  agenelea  may  detennine  that 
in  a  given  commodity  line.  It  is  naceasary 
for  the  package  to  list  those  Ingiediaats. 
Inrlurttng  proportions  or  percentages, 
irtildi  may  be  material  to  the  ooowmo^ 
prtea    comparisons    among    competing 


products.  Regulations  promulgated  tm- 
der  this  section  must  be  consistent  wHh 
the  requimnents  of  the  Federal  Vbod. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  may  not  le. 
quire  the  disclosure  of  inf  ormaticm  con- 
ceming  proprietary  trade  secrets. 

Subsections  5  (d) ,  (e) ,  (f ) ,  and  (g)  es- 
taWlsh  procedures  for  the  development 
of  standards  of  weights  or  quantities  for 
the  retail  distribution  of  consumer  com- 
modities, placing  primary  emphasis  upon 
the  voluntary  product  standards  proce- 
dures of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

A  weights  or  quantities  standard  pn>. 
ceeding  is  triggered  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  promulgating  authority— De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare or  Federal  Trade  Commission— «f. 
ter  hearing,  that  the  weights  or  quanti- 
ties in  which  any  consumer  oonunodi^ 
is  being  distributed  for  retail  sale  are 
likely  to  impair  the  ability  of  the  con- 
sumer to  make  price  per  unit  compari- 
sons. 

Within  60  days  of  the  publication  of 
such  determination  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, any  affected  producer  or  distribu- 
tor may  request  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce  to  participate  in  the  development 
of  a  voluntary  product  standard  for  such 
oonmiodity,  in  accordance  with  the  vol- 
untary product  standards  procedures 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Com-, 
merce. 

The  current  voluntary  product  stand- 
ards procediires,  rQ>roduced  In  an  «>- 
pendlx  to  this  r^rt,  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  standard  review  ccm- 
mittee  made  up  of  quaUfled  representa- 
tives of  producers,  distributors  and  con- 
sumers or  users,  of  the  product  for  which 
the  standard  is  sought  and  any  other  i4>- 
proprlate  general  hiterest  groups. 

Tt)6  bill  expressly  requires  that  the 
voluntary  product  standards  procedoret 
provide  "adequate  manufacturer,  dlBtifb- 
utor  and  consiuner  representation,"  as 
is  presently  required  under  these  pro- 
cedures, la  selecting  consumer  repre- 
sentation, the  Secretary  may  utilize  the 
President's  Cosnmalttee  on  Consumer  In- 
terests and  the  Consiuner  Advisoiy 
Council,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminii- 
tration  and  the  Federal  Trade  Ckxnmis- 
sion,  labor  and  consumer  organizations, 
and  also  dlstinguldied  private  dttseni 
not  alBliated  with  any  affected  industrr. 

The  committee  reviews  proposed 
standards  and.  upon  a  vote  of  three- 
fourths  of  all  its  members,  may  recom- 
mend acceptance  of  the  standard.  The 
Department  thereupon  distributes  the 
proposed  standard  to  a  list  of  acoepton 
oompOed  by  the  D^iartment,  representa- 
tive of  producers,  distributors,  users, 
consumer,  appropriate  testing  labors- 
torles,  and  hiterested  State  and  Fedoral 
agoMdes,  and  to  any  others  upon  request. 

The  Department  anaferses  respooas 
from  the  list  of  aooepCors  and  if  such  sa 
analysis  Indieates  that  the  recommended 
standard  is  sunDorted  by  a  conseasoa 
then  it  will  be  published  as  a  ivodoet 
standard  by  the  Departmoii.  Fv  the 
purpose  of  these  procedures,  consensus 
means  general  ooneurrenoe  with  no  snb- 
stai^tve  otUeotlon  deemed  valid  by  tba 
Department 

The  prooedorts  alM  proflde  for  eon- 
tinuing    review    and    for   revlikia  or 


imendment  of  any  stan^llard  if  "the 
standard  or  any  part  of  it  Js  being  used 
to  mislead  consumers  or  is  found  to  be 
tgainst  the  best  interest  of '  consumers." 

Where  industry  is  unable  to  devdop 
a  voluntary  product  staiul  urd  within  12 
months  from  the  filing  of  (.request  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  de- 
velopment of  such  standaj'd — or  within 
18  months,  at  the  discretlc  n  of  the  pro- 
mulgating authority,  whei'^  the  Secre- 
tary of  Conunerce  cotifie  >|  to  the  pro- 
mulgating authority  tiiao  there  are 
grounds  for  belief  that  a  vo  iimtary  prod- 
uct standard  will  be  publlfhed  within  a 
reasonable  time — the  prom^atlng  au- 
thority may,  without  redet  >^inlnatlon  of 
need,  establish  a  standard  (^  reasonable 
weights  or  quantities,  and  i  fractions  or 
multiples  thereof,  in  which  the  commod- 
ity shall  be  distributed  f ( r  retail  sale. 

Where  a  voluntary  procnct  standard 
.promulgated  by  the  Secreary  of  Com- 
merce pursuant  to  subsectlqns  5(d)  and 
((e)  is  In  effect  but  is  not  being  complied 
with,  the  promulgating  authority  may, 
(gain  without  redeterminattlon  of  need. 
Initiate  a  proceeding  for  ue  establish- 
ment of  a  mandatory  standard.  How- 
ever, such  standard  may  pot  vary,  in 
substance,  frnn  the  voluntary  standard. 

Subsection  S(f )  (2)  precltides  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  weight  or  measure 
In  any  amount  less  than  ^  oiuices  and 
subsection  5(f)(3)  prohibit  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  weight  j  or  quantity 
standard  which  would  preclude  the  use 
of  any  package  of  partie 
or  capacity  customarily 
tribuitlon  of  related  produi 
densities,  such  as  baby  fi 
the  extent  it  is  determined 
tlnued  use  of  such  package 
po«e  is  likely  to  deceive  coi 

Subsection  5'f)(d)    pi 
weight  or  quantity  standai 
under  the  act  shall  have 
precluding  the  continued 
lar  dimensions  or  capadti 
ible  or  reusable  glass  con* 
tnges  in  use  as  of  the 
of  the  act.    A  large  pro] 
BBSble  bottles  are  designi 
vending  machines  and  the 
eluded  this  provision  to 
drink  industry  that  noi 
•ould  require  the  redesign 
log  machines. 

Subsection  5(g)  also  requires  that  the 
promulgating  authorities  give  due  regard 
to  the  probable  effect  of  refeulations  im- 
PMlng  weight  or  quanti&  standards 
»P<m: 

Irst.  The  cost  <a  the  pac  Imaging  of  the 
products  affected. 

Second.  The  availabUity  6i  any  peoA- 
•ct  in  a  reasonable  range  of 'j^ackage  sizes 
to  serve  consumer  conveniente. 

Third.  The  materials  ijited  for  the 
M^iuglng  of  the  affected  ^^ducts. 

Vburth.  The  weights  and  measures 
•jytomarily  used  in  the  packaging  of  the 
•nected  products. 

And  fifth,  competition  between  con- 
tuners  made  of  different  t:  t>es  of  pack- 
•«ln«  materisd.  *'' 

8TATB-rai»KAL    KSLAlUmS 

Section  9  authorizes  the  <«nUnued  co- 
deration   among   Stittes    ind   Federal 


dimensions 
for  the  dis- 
of  varying 
except  to 
t  the  con- 
such  pur- 
ers. 
les  that  no 
established 
le  effect  of 
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of  retum- 
-  for  bev- 
iffective  date 
n  of  re- 
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agendes  hi  packaging  and  labeling  reg- 
ulation and  qiecifieally  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  submit  regula- 
tions issued  under  this  provision  to  the 
appropriate  State  oSRotn  and  agencies. 
This  section  furttier  requires  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  furnish  to  State 
ofBcers  and  agmdes  information  and  as- 
sistanoe  to  promote  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent practicable  unifOTmity  in  State  smd 
Federal  regulation. 

The  services  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce sire  invoked  here  in  order  to  fur- 
ther the  cooperative  program  which  has 
been  successively  coordinated  by  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Division  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
National  Conference  on  Weights  and 
Measures,  which  has  resulted  in  the  pas- 
sage of  uniform  weights  and  measures 
laws  in  many  States. 

Section  12  provides,  that  regulations 
prcmxilgated  under  the  act  shall  super- 
sede State  law  orUy  to  the  extent  that 
the  States  Impose  net  quantity  of  con- 
tents labeling  requirements  which  differ 
from  requirements  imposed  imder  the 
terms  of  the  act.  The  bill  is  not  Intended 
to  limit  the  authority  of  the  States  to 
establish  such  pcMikaging  and  labeling 
standards  as  they  deem  necessary  in  re- 
q^onse  to  State  and  local  needs. 

COOTS 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  estimates  that  the  bill  will 
require  $1.5  million  in  additional  funds 
for  the  first  ytupi  administration,  while 
the  Federal  Xrftde  Conunlsslon  estimates 
that  its  n^nslbllities  under  the  blU 
will  entail  an  additional  $250,000  per 
year.  The  Department  of  Commerce  in- 
dicated that  it  was  unable  to  forecast 
how  many  voluntary  product  standards 
procedures  would  be  initiated  as  a  result 
of  the  stimulus  provided  by  the  bill  but 
informed  the  committee  that  the  average 
cost  per  voluntary  product  standcu^l 
proceeding  was  approximatdy'  $20,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  Fadr  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  is  necessary  and  prudent 
legislation.  I  believe  that  no  single  piece 
o|  legislation  in  recent  years  has  so  en- 
gaged the  interest  and  support  of  the 
American  homemaker.  And  it  is  to  the 
American  homemaker  and  the  needless 
harassments  said  confusions  which  ttot 
meets  in  trying  to  .shop  for  her  family 
needs  that  this  legislation  is  directed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  nsost 
Americans  like  the  variety  in  today's 
supermarkets.  American  housewives 
are  the  envy  of  the  world  for  the  range 
of  choices  available  at  reasonable  prices 
in  the  neighboiiiood  supermarkets  of  our 
cities  smd  towns. 

Tet  the  Hart  blU,  S.  985,  is  deUberatdy 
designed  to  restrict  some  of  thoee 
choices.  It  is  based  on  the  beli^  that 
Vbitn  is  too  much  variety.  It  would  cure 
excessive  variety  with  excessive  Fedoid 
controls.  TTiese  "denial  of  choice"  pro- 
visions, found  in  subsections  5  (d) ,  (e) . 
(f ) ,  and  (g) ,  must  be  stripped  from  the 
bill,  as  they  would  be  by  adopti<m  of 
amendment  No.  572,  which  I  intoid  to 
call  up. 

However,  before  diswMwlng  the  amend- 
mmt  and  its  impact,  I  want  to  make  a 
few  comments  wJoaaX  the  truth  In  label- 


ing parts  of  this  legldatlon.    And  I 
"truth  in  labeUng*' deUberatdy  and  oar*" 
fully. 

LegUation  requiring  truth  In  pack- 
aging is  not  necesssury.  Clarity  in  label- 
ing is  what  is  actually  needed. 

New  legislation  is  not  required  to  guard 
against  deception.  There  are  laws  on 
the  statute  books  to  acoomplidii  this. 
Hie  Federal  TrsMle  Commbsian  and  the 
Food  suid  Drug  Administration  have 
ample  authority  to  proceed  agsdnst  any 
practice  either  in  advertising,  packaging, 
or  labeling  that  is  deceptive  ot  mislead- 
ing. The  large  package  only  partly 
filled,  misleading  matter  on  the  Istbel  are 
already  provided  against  and  hedged 
about  with  peiudties. 

Not  only  is  there  extensive  Federal  law, 
in  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  tiM 
Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon  Act,  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act,  and  the  Poultry  Inspec- 
tion Act,  to  prevent  misleading  and  de- 
ceptive packaging  practices,  but  there  la 
also  a  vast  body  of  related  State  laws. 

All  50  States  have  acts  which  outlaw 
the  mislabeling  and  misbranding  of 
foods  and  cosmetics.  While  these  laws 
vary  in  many  respects,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  50  of  them  outlaw  lab^  which  are 
false  or  misleading;  35  of  them  have  uni- 
form, carefully  worked  out  provisions 
against  containers  which  are  "so  formed 
or  filled  as  to  be  misleading."  Mora 
thcui  30  States  have  adopted  uniform 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  con- 
siriouous  i^acement  of  the  required  label 
inf  ormaticm — and  that  information  must 
include  the  nsune  and  address  of  the 
producer  smd  the  net  conteiUa  of  the 
package  in  clear  and  legible  print. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
States  have  been  making  In^rtant 
strides  towsird  strengthening  both  their 
laws  and  their  enforcement  procedures. 
The  National  Conference  on  We^ts  and 
Measures,  composed  msdnly  of  State  offi- 
cials charged  with  administering  and  en- 
forcing State  weights,  measures,  and  la- 
beling laws.  Is  qponsored  by  the  Nattonsd 
Bureau  of  Standards,  llirou^  an  ef- 
fective spirit  of  cooperation,  the  Natlonsd 
(^mferenoe  has  developed  a  comprehen- 
sive modd  State  law  on  packaging  smd 
labeling  and  model  State  regulations  for 
the  implementation  of  the  law.  The 
model  law  has  been  adopted,  at  least  in 
part,  by  nearly  40  States,  and  the  model 
regulations  have  been  sulopted  by  a  num- 
ber of  States.  Both  the  model  law  and 
regulations  have  been  sumusdly  reviewed 
and  updated,  so  that  new  problems  can 
be  met  as  they  emerge. 

I  mention  these  points  In  some  detail 
because  some  of  the  discussion  of  the 
truth  in  packaging  bill  tuts  tended  to 
portray  the  housewife  aa  a  helptess,  de- 
fenseless damsel  who  is  totally  at  the 
mercy  of  the  rapacious  corporate  pack- 
ager. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth,  as  the  plethora  of  State  and  Fed- 
end  laws  amply  demonstrates. 

Furthermore,  deceptive  packaglngTb 
rare  because  the  housewife  has  a^blg 
stick  of  her  own — she  can  withhold  her 
patronage.  Businessmen  know  that  a 
housewife  who  Is  fooled  once,  wlU  not 
buy  bis  product  tw^.  And  no  bualneM 
In  today's  highly  competitive  consumer 
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maitet  can  suivlTe  Juat  on  flnt-ttme 
mim.  Sattifled  castomen  who  oome 
back  to  a  product  time  after  time  are  the 
only  sure  means  <A  suoeeas  for  a  buslneas 
today.  That  Is  why,  for  Instance,  that 
In  1962  when  the  Food  and  Dnw  Admin- 
istration checked  15,000  Items,  it  found 
only  23  on  which  it  thought  the  required 
Information  was  inconspicuous. 

The  authors  and  proponents  of  the  bill 
have  indicated  that  their  aim  is  to  save 
the  customer  from  confusi<m. 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  most  con- 
sumers, most  housewives,  are  not  at  all 
confused  in  the  supermarket.  A  com- 
prehensive study  of  buying  habits  In 
supermarkets  showed  that  the  average 
shopper  sweeps  past  the  8,000  products 
found  in  the  store  and  buys  32  items  in 
IS  to  18  minutes — hardly  the  pace  of  a 
confused  shopper. 

Nevertheless,  if  confusion  is  the  target 
of  the  bill,  this  goal  can  be  readily 
achieved. 

What  is  actually  needed  to  avoid  con- 
fusion is  a  clear  statonent  of  the  quan- 
tity of  merchandise  in  each  package  or 
bottle  in  large  type  at  the  same  location 
on  the  principal  panel  and  using  the 
same  form  of  measurement. 

Packages  should  be  labeled  so  the  busy 
housewife  can  determine  their  contents 
without  Juggling  the  package  six  differ- 
ent ways,  without  having  to  convert  from 
pint  and  pounds  into  ounces,  and  with- 
out the  need  for  a  magnifying  glass. 

I  offered  amendments  in  the  commit- 
tee aimed  at  clear  and  conspicuous  dis- 
closure of  the  nature  and  amoimt  In 
every  package  of  consumer  commodities. 
Once  the  shopper  has  that  Information, 
she  does  not  need  help  from  the  Oovem- 
ment  in  determining  which  product  to 
buy. 

These  amendments  were  ad(H?ted  by 
the  oonmiittee. 

The  vedflc  provisions  they  added  to 
the  bill  include  the  foUowing  require- 
ments: 

First,  labds  bear  the  name  and  place 
of  business  of  the  manufacturer,  packer, 
or  distributor; 

Second,  the  net  content  be  separately 
stated  and  appear  in  a  uniform  location 
on  the  package: 

Third,  the  net  content  of  packages  of 
less  than  4  pounds  or  1  gallon  be 
eipresaed  in  whcde  or  fractional  ounces, 
rather  than  in  mixed  units  of  pounds  and 
ounces  or  pints  and  ounces. 

Fourth,  the  net  content  statement  be 
generally  parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the 
package:  and 

Fifth,  the  statement  of  net  contents  be 
unadorned  by  any  qualifying  words  or 
phrases. 

Iliese  amendments,  along  with  the 
other  labeling  provisions  of  section  4  of 
the  bm.  wUl  virtually  eliminate  the  con- 
fusion in  the  supeimitrket— at  least  to 
the  extent  that  laws  can  deal  with  con- 
fusion. These  provisions  are  the  real 
gist  of  the  bdl.  and  accomplish  its  ftinda- 
mentAl  purposes. 

;  Its  proponents  Insist,  however,  mi  at- 
tacking variety.  They  demand  that 
power  be  given  officials  In  the  executive 
branch  downtbwn  to  ultimately  deter- 
mine the  sixes  and  weights  In  which 
commodities  shall  be  packaged  or  bot- 


tled. This  puts  it  in  the  power  of  a  bu- 
reaucrat to  standardize  packaging.  Such 
a  step  will  limit,  if  not  stifle,  competi- 
tion. It  will  make  It  more  difficult  for 
new  and  small  producers  to  secure  a  place 
in  the  market  by  preaentlng  their  mer- 
chandise in  new  and  distinctive  sizes.  It 
will  compel  manufacturers  to  spaad  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  changing  their  ma- 
chinery to  conform  to  the  edict  of  a  Fed- 
eral official.  Every  one  of  these  results 
will  add  cost  to  the  c(»isumer — whom 
this  bill  is  supposed  to  protect. 

I  regard  this  as  a  vicious  Mil  if  sec- 
tions 5  (d),  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  it.  These  sections 
make  a  Federal  agency  a  czar  to  dictate 
all  forms  of  packaging — to  the  detriment 
of  the  consumer,  as  well  as  the  producer 
and  manufacturer. 

True,  this  authority  is  presented  under 
the  guise  of  a  voluntary,  willing  under- 
taking by  the  Industry,  placing  primary 
emphasis  upon  the  volimtary  product 
standards  procedures  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

These  procedures  have  worked  well  in 
many  Instances  to  produce  genuine 
agreement  on  a  voluntary  basis  on  more 
than  500  products.  They  have  also  re- 
sulted In  disagreement  In  other  areas 
where  truly  voluntary  agreement  was  not 
possible. 

But.  under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  the 
voluntary  nature  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment procedures  are  followed  by 
compulsory  Federal  regulations.  The 
industry  affected  will  be  negotiating  with 
a  g\m  at  its  head  under  the  bill. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  imderstood 
that  the  Commerce  Department  proce- 
dures are  based  only  on  a  general  grant 
of  congressional  authority  to  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  The  cur- 
r«it  procedures  were  adc^ted  by  admin- 
istrative action,  and  can  be  changed  Just 
by  administrative  actirai  within  the 
executive  branch  of  Ctovemment.  In 
addition,  those  procedures  provide  a 
built-in  veto  for  any  interested  segment 
of  the  economy — be  it  producer,  distribu- 
tor and  retailer,  or  consumer.  For  in- 
stance, the  Secretary  of  Ccnnmerce  who 
selects  the  group  whose  task  it  is  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  volimtary  stand- 
ard, could  readtly  choose  consumer  rep- 
resmtatlves  who  believed  that  compul- 
sory Federal  standards  would  be  best. 
These  consumer  representatives  could 
then  thwart  the  voluntary  inxNcedures 
because  an  affirmative  three-fourths  vote 
of  the  group  is  required.  Simply  by 
voting  "No."  the  consumer  representa- 
tives— ^who  apparently  would  constitute 
one-third  of  the  group — could  defeat  any 
voluntary  standard  and  leave  the  agen- 
cies free  to  push  ahead  with  compulsory 
standards. 

Cleu-ly  visible  throng  the  sugar- 
eoatbig  are  tough,  arbitrary,  and  far- 
reaching  Federal  powers  to  prescribe  by 
regulation  the  stEes  and  weights  in  whl^ 
consumer  products  can  be  produced  and 
packaged.  These  unique  powers  can  be 
invoked  against  the  law-abiding,  con- 
scientious producer  whenever  a  Oovem- 
moit  agoicy  determines  that  a  product 
is  being  distributed  In  suA  different  siaes 
that  they  are  hkely  to  Impair  the  ablhty 


of  consumers  to  make  price-per-unit 
comparisons. 

Even  if  the  baffling  ambiguities  in  these 
subsections  were  eliminated,  even  if  the 
administration  of  the  law  were  a  model 
of  Justice  and  restraint,  even  if  Its  y(A- 
untary  aspects  were  not  in  fact  ulti- 
mately compulsory,  the  effects  would  still 
be  so  appallingly  harmful  to  consumers 
that  the  public  would  rebel  in  disgust. 

One  example  will  illustrate  the  baleful 
potential.  We  have  carefully  chosen  as 
reasonable  and  realistic  an  example  as 
we  could.  Company  A  produces  potato 
chips.  It  has  a  good  product.  It  is  res- 
sonably  priced.  It  is  honestly  and  fairly 
marketed.  Its  big  seller  is  a  12-ounce 
package,  a  size  chosen  after  unhappy 
experiences  with  other  sizes,  and  on  the 
basis  of  extensive  research  in  its  market- 
ing area.  The  package  has  found  a  good 
market.  It  has  loyal  customers.  Many 
prefer  it  because  they  like  the  12-ounce 
size.  It  provides  enough  so  the  house- 
wife is  not  always  running  out.  but  not 
so  much  they  get  stale. 

Now  comes  a  Federal  agency,  in  this 
case  the  Food  and  Dnig  Administration, 
Intent  on  rescuing  the  American  house- 
wife from  a  sea  of  confusion.  It  deter- 
mines, under  section  5(d).  that  potato 
chips  are  being  marketed  by  all  pro- 
ducers in  so  many  different  sizes  that 
they  are  likely  to  impair  the  ability  of 
consumers  to  make  price-per-unit  com- 
parisons. Thus.  It  invokes  the  proce- 
dures of  section  5(e) .  (f ) .  and  (g) .  The 
"volimtary"  nature  of  some  of  these  pro- 
cedures— the  product  standard  proce- 
dures of  the  Department  of  Commerce- 
is  illusory  for  they  can  be  readily  con- 
verted into  mandatory  Federal  regula- 
tions. The  clearly  possible  result  of  the 
agency's  efforts  could  be  a  regulation 
requiring  potato  chips  to  be  packaged 
in  4-,  8-,  16-.  and  24-ounce  sizes — and  in 
no  other  sizes.  The  12-ounce  package 
would  then  be  banned. 

In  this  "voluntary"  way,  company  A 
would  have  to  discontinue  its  successful 
12-ounce  package  and  switch  to  an  8- 
or  16-ounce  package.  It  would  have  to 
convert  its  packaging  line  and  machin- 
ery to  the  new  sizes — at  an  appreciable 
cost  (one  witness  testified  that  a  new 
packaging  line  could  cost  up  to  $400,000) . 
And  the  cost  inevitably  would  be  re- 
flected, in  some  measure,  in  the  price  of 
the  product.  Furthermore,  the  Ann 
would  now  have  to  compete  against  the 
8-  and  16-ounce  packages  of  other  pro- 
ducers who  have  been  building  markets 
and  customer  loyalty  at  these  weights  for 
years.  Thus,  is  must  seek  sales  on  temu 
chosen  by  its  ccxnpetltors,  but  with  the 
added  handiciM;)  of  higher  costs  and  high- 
er prices  imposed  by  Federal  regulatloo. 
It  Is  not  hard  to  foresee  that  ccanpany  A 
could  be  severely,  if  not  fatally,  damaged, 
through  no  fault  of  its  owners,  managers, 
or  employees.  This  is  the  potential  harm 
which  the  language  of  the  bill  can  inflict 
on  producers  in  many  fields. 

The  consumer  who  preferred  the  12- 
ounce  package  of  potato  chips — because 
It  contained  the  right  amount,  or  be- 
cause the  package  fit  conveniently  on 
her  kitchen  shelf,  or  for  whatever  ra- 
tional or  irrational  reason — Is  out  in  the 
cold.    She  must  forgo  her  desires.   She 
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Biust  accept  the  size  hei  jOovemment 
thinks  is  best. 

And  yet,  even  despite  such  problems, 
the  bill  will  not  assure  any  Improvement 
tn  the  consumer's  ability  io  make  price 
eomparisons.  This  is  so  because  the 
price  is  set,  not  by  the  producer,  but  by 
the  retailer — and  set  whoUy  outside  the 
Kope  of  this  bill.  Nothing!  |n  the  bill  re- 
quires even  the  posting  of  14  price. 

Consider,  for  Illustrative  purposes,  two 
Government-standardized  B-ounce  pack- 
ages of  different  brands  of  potato  chips. 
The  retailer  can  price  the  first  of  these 
brands  at  two  for  17  cent^,  and  the  sec- 
ond at  three  for  25  cen  i.  The  con- 
sumer's ability  to  make  a  ]  irice  compari- 
son would  still  be  impafa^  unless  she 
has  the  arithmetic  abiUt;^  to  calculate 
that  the  price  difference  is  jne-sixth  cent 
per  package.  It  is.  of  course,  a  funda- 
mental tenet  of  the  adv[|cates  of  the 
measure  that  such  computtitlons  exceed 
the  housewife's  competence. 

These  provisions  of  the  bill  are  a  fuoar, 
foolish,  and  futile  attemm  to  help  the 
housewife,  who  does  not  nieed  the  Gov- 
ernment to  decide  for  wr  what  size 
package  she  can  buy.  "f^is  aspect  of 
the  bill  will  have  msrriad  hjBirmf ul  effects. 
It  will  reduce  comi>etltlo^,  infringe  on 
the  consimier's  freedom  jdf  choice,  In- 
crease costs  and  prices,  ^d  confer  on 
Federal  officials  virtually  unrestrained 
power  over  critictd  aspect$  of  trade. 

These  provisions  of  the  bill  reflect  one 
(rf  two  views — both  profot»hdly  distaste- 
ful—that our  citizens  artj  gullible,  in- 
c«npetent,  uncomprehenolng,  tmd  irre- 
qwnsible,  or  else  that  the  American  busi- 
nessman is  deceitful,  eyploitative,  or 
eorrupt.  It  is  an  approacjh  that  regards 
our  people,  particularly  ike  housewife- 
consumer,  as  childlike  and  helpless;  so 
confused  that  she  requires  the  benevo- 
lent but  firm  guidance  of  a  wise  govern- 
ment in  Washington.  Tlik  approach  is 
demeaning,  and  in  relation  to  business, 
morbid.  1 1 

The  American  people,  ipost  of  all  the 
sensible,  prudent,  econonUcal  housewife 
of  1966,  is  not  and  neve||will  be  ready 
for  "1984."  I  agree  wli 
declared,  "The  consumer 
your  wife."  I  also  believe 
malfeasance  in  the  marl 
much  the  exception,  not 
provisions  conveying  exti^fordinary  and 
excessive  powers  must  bel  ptripped  from 
the  bill,  ]  i 

That  is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment 
No.  572.  W 

If  it  is  adopted.  I  shall  consider  the 
bill,  with  its  strengthened!  labeling  pro- 
visions, a  good  bill  and  shall  support  it. 
If  the  amendment  is  defeated,  I  believe 
that  the  biU  is  a  bad  bill,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  enabpfe  bureaucracy 
to  flex  its  muscles  and  to  |«stablish  auto- 
cratic power  of  a  Federal  i  agency  In  the 
marketplace.  I  shall  oppbse  it  unless  I 
km  convinced  that  the  Hfiuse  of  R^re 
aentatives  either  will  rei 
visions  or  defeat  the  biU. 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr. 

Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yl^ld. 
Hr.  GORE.    WiU  the  Senator  inf< 
me  by  what  committee  vi4«  the  bill  was 
reported? 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  biU  was  re- 
ported by  a  vote  of  14  to  4.  There  were 
some  amendments  to  the  bilL  The  most 
important  amendment  was  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  The  Senate  will  vote  on  that 
amendment  next  week.  The  amendment 
applies  to  <me  section  of  the  bill.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  vote  was  very  clcwe  on  that 
amendment.  However,  when  the  bill  was 
reported,  the  vote  was  14  to  4. 

Mr.  COTTON.    WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.   I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  observe  to  the  Sena- 
tor fTom  Termessee  that  the  crucial  vote 
was  not  had  on  reporting  the  bill,  but  on 
the  amendment  to  which  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton referred.    That  vote  was  11  to  7. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  fair  to  conclude  then, 
I  take  it,  that  the  matters  of  contention 
with  reference  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  win  likely  be  on  amendments 
rather  than  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  would  be  a 
fair  statement.  As  I  have  pointed  out 
before,  this  is  a  very  important  and  com- 
plex bill.  It  deals  with  a  great  segment 
of  our  economy.  It  is  probably  the  most 
important  consumer  bill  that  Congress 
has  ever  considered.  It  is  good  that 
there  are  some  differences  of  opinion. 
However,  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  that  the  question 
mainly  concerns  the  problem  of  which 
would  be  the  most  practical  approach  to 
a  solution  of  this  problem. 

We  desire  to  enact  a  law  which  can  be 
administered  simply  and  still  achieve 
the  basic  goals  of  the  Fair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act,  so  that  a  housewife 
can  easily  make  comparisons  and  know 
what  she  is  buying  and  that  she  is  re- 
ceiving  what  she  pays  for. 

lliere  was  very  little  disagreement  in 
the  committee  about  the  objectives  of 
the  bill.  The  disagreement  concerned 
the  best  practical  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  bill. 
S.  985,  has  been  reported  only  after  the 
most  serious  and  lengthy  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Such 
a  bill  deserves  no  less  than  that. 

The  bill  contains  much  that  is  good. 
I  voted  to  report  it  to  the  Senate  but 
vrith  reservations,  however,  about  some 
of  its  provisions,  particularly  portions  of 
section  5.  I  voted  to  delete  those  provi- 
sions and,  falling  that,  voted  to  modify 
them.  I  shall  continue  my  opposition 
to  them  on  the  floor. 

There  is  no  member  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee who  does  not  agree  with  the  policy 
statement  in  section  2  of  the  bill,  which 
reads,  in  part:  "to  assist  consumers  and 
manufacturers  in  reaching  these  goals 
in  the  marketing  of  consimier  goods." 

"These  goals."  of  course,  meaning  "ef- 
ficient functioning  of  a  free  economy" 
and  "enabling  consumers  to  obtain  ac- 
curate information  as  to  the  quantity  of 
the  ccmtents  of  packages"  and  "facili- 
tating price  comparisons." 

These  are  worthy  objectives.  Without 
reservation  I  support  them.  With  reser- 
vation, I  think  the  conomittee  has  met 
them. 

The  hearings  on  S.  985  ^ere  thogrongh 
d  revealing.    They  contain  references 


to  some  pet  peeves  and  personal  Irritants 
which  anyone  can  find  with  any  function 
of  life,  including  supermarket  shopping. 
Unfortunately,  ooany  of  these  Uttle  irri- 
tants have  been  used  as  Justlflcation  for 
the  proUferation-of-agendes  provisions 
of  this  bill.  By  and  large,  however,  the 
hearings  did  develop  certain  character- 
istics of  present  marketing  practices 
wfilcAi  need  correction  or  at  least  atten- 
tion by  both  the  Congress  and  Industry. 
For  example,  testimony  was  r^Iett 
with  concern  ova:  inadequate  labeling: 
certain  uses  of  "cents  off"  pnunotlons; 
"giant  quart"  designations;  fractional 
ounces  and  "economy"  sizes  which  are 
not  so  in  fact.  Practically  without  ex- 
ception, consumer  groups  and  independ- 
ent witnesses  and,  I  expect,  the  wives 
and  female  constituents  of  every  Member 
of  the  Congress  had  complaints  and.  in 
my  view,  Justifiable  ones  about  certain 
of  these  practices. 

Our  ooihmlttee  was,  therefore,  con- 
fronted with  clear  problems.  We  pos- 
sessed our  policy  statement  as  a  guide 
with  which  to-se^  a  remedy.  We  had. 
then,  only  to  employ  a  remedy  with 
which  to  solve  these  problems  within  the 
framework  of  the  policy  statement. 
With  S.  985  as  it  Is  reported,  we  are 
halfway  toward  that  goal ;  floor  amend- 
ment of  the  bill  can  complete  our  work. 
Since  i  have  differed  with  the  com- 
mittee majority  on  part  of  this  bill,  X 
shall  discuss  briefly  its  main  provisions. 
Section  3  limits  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  to  certain  links  In 
the  chain  from  producer  to  consumer. 
The  retailer  and  his  pricing  of  his  wares 
is  not  intended  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
bill.  He  is  properly  removed  from  It 
in  this  section.  The  problems  devel- 
oped at  the  hearings  went  to  manufac- 
turing and  distributing  practices — label- 
ing and  packaging — tmd  it  is  to  these 
elements  of  marketing  to  which  section  3 
Is  properly  directed. 

Section  4  is  designed  to  provide  the 
shopi>er  with  a  label  which  will  identify 
the  product  for  her  clearly  and  which 
will  provide  an  unmistakable  identifier 
tion  of  the  package  and  Its  contents. 
This  provision,  it  seems  to  me.  is  the 
single  feature  of  this  bill  which  will  be 
of  the  greatest  beneflt  to  all  concerned, 
and  it  does  not.  I  am  sure,  run  counter 
to  the  mainteniance  of  efficient  manu- 
facturing sales  and  merchaodtmy-prac-' 
tices  of  industry.  i^^  ^-^ 

Section  5  of  the  bill  caniiqt  M,  cd|i- 
sidered  as  a  single  entity  in 
of  the  merits  of  this  legislation, 
tains  at  one  and  the  same 
essence  of  good  leglBlative  practlc 
the  curse  ot  Adam  Inhermt  in 
Society  legislation;  proliferation  and 
escalation — a  geometric  progression  and 
extension  of  Executive  power. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  designates 
the  agencies  which  wUl,  quite  properly. 
admlDlster  the  matters  contained  in  tbe 
bUl. 

Subsection  (b).  again  quite  propeiiy, 
permits  the  "promulgating  authority"  to 
make  certain  «xemptlens  from  the  re- 
qj^rements  which  it  may  detenMne  to 
be  neeessacy  under  the  terms  of  tbe  leg- 
islation.    This  Is  simply  a  rccogniUoo 
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that  ctreuDutanoeB  aad  iltuatlons  do 
ehaoce. 

Subaeetlon  (e)  of  seetJosi  5  of  the  bill 
li.  with  the  labeUn«  requlrementa  of  aee- 
tkm  4  of  pftrunoont  ImpcMtanee  in  the 
effort  to  satisfy  the  problems  raised  at 
our  hearinc*.  It  does,  and  I  think  ef  • 
feettfelr.  provide  for  regulation  of  tboee 
mMitrttng  practices  which  the  hearings 
demoostrsted  to  need  moet  urgent  atten- 
tion: rdatlve  sise  Hj>«ifT>»w«.|f  imaH. 
medium,  and  large  oonparlsons— the 
else  and  number  of  servings  contained 
In  some  food  packages,  the  "economy 
Blse"  dealgnatkm  when  In  some  Instances 
savings  may  be  negligible  or  even  non- 
existent. 

Subeection  (c)  also  permits  regulation 
of  the  "cents  off"  promotkxi  practice 
with  which  the  witnesses  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  seem  to  have  had 
a  great  amount  of  dlffloulty. 

Had  the  substantive  bill  stopped  there. 
It  would  have  been  a  highly  commend- 
able piece  of  legislation.  It  would  have 
served  the  needs  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic as  evidenced  by  the  hearings.  It 
would  have  been  a  bill  of  which  our  com- 
mittee could  have  been  quite  proud. 

Subsections  (d),  (e).  (f).  and  (g)  of 
section  S  contain  the  matter  which  causes 
my  differences  with  the  majority  of  the 
committee  to  be  very  real  tmd  pro- 
nounced. Simply  stated,  these  sections 
IMTovlde  for  standardization  of  packaging 
throughout  the  American  marketing  sys- 
tem. It  Is  obviously  of  no  significance 
to  deny  this  import  of  the  bill  by  saying 
that  the  words  "padcage  size"  do  not 
appear  In  the  power  granted  under  these 
subsections.  The  promulgating  author- 
ity does,  under  these  sections,  possess  the 
power  to  standardize  and  control  the 
number  of  types  of  packages  which  may 
be  used  by  the  manufacturer  and  dis- 
tributor. And,  this  power  is  his  all  to  no 
good  purpose,  for  the  entire  effort  to 
regulate  package  sizes  can  immediately 
be  nullified  when  those  exempt  fh)m  this 
act  exerdae  their  perfectly  proper  pric- 
ing functions. 

Thoae  subsections  might  possess  some 
redeeming  teetor  If  they  would  aocom- 
Pllah  any  leglttanate  pnipose  at  all.  Of 
oourse.  they  will  provide  Jobe  for  a  cer- 
tain few.  So  do  many  other  PedM^  pro- 
grams. But,  In  light  of  the  policy  state- 
ment In  this  bin  and  the  reasons  for  the 
legislation.  Job  creation  Is  not  a  legiti- 
mate exerdae  of  the  leglslathre  process 
In  this  instance. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  lees  Imaginative 
or  more  dull  than  the  results  of  the  dose 
regimentation  of  oommerdal  pn^kaglng 
M  these  sections  ef  S.  9S5  oontemidate. 
IbxM  no  particular  brief  for  the  eethetle 

qualities  of  padcages  of  dry  cereal  or  soap 
powdtf. 

At  the  same  time.  I  do  not  look  forwaid 
to  the  day  when  WadUngton  deeMee, 
ii09tflnr,  slnoerdy,  that  my  wife  and  I 
can  buy  potato  chips  only  In  a  bag  Mg 
«noagh  for  a  family  of  10  healthy  ehfl- 
dren  simply  because  there  were  prior  to 
that  deeldoa.  to0  many  sins  avatlahle 
ootbemaitet 

JThia.  laiwd.  te  pradsely  the  reawm 
•ffdred  m  daf eo«  of  these  snbewirioiu  of 
"■Mm  S  of  ttM  Wn    too  maay  dUterent 
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of  bags  of  potato  dilps.  Hie  very 
beet  that  can  be  said  about  these  sub- 
sections is  that  they  are  frivolous.  The 
very  least  that  can  be  said  In  their  favor 
is  that  they  represent  the  continuous 
thread  in  Great  Society  legislation :  That 
each  bill  must  contain  proliferation  of 
jobs  and  agencies  and  power  or  It  is  not 
worth  reporting  for  floor  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  unfortiuuOe 
aqject  of  this  leglalatioQ  is  the  certain 
contribution  which  these  provisions  in 
section  5  of  the  bill  will  make  to  the  de- 
struction of  competition  in  the  American 
marketplace.  The  ultimate  victim  <a  a 
lessening  of  competition  will  not  be 
American  industry  or  American  com- 
merce. Indeed,  it  will  be  the  consiuner 
who  will  suffer  from  regimentation  of 
our  commerce. 

These  parts  of  section  5  contribute 
significantly  to  a  recognizable  pattern  of 
control  of  the  marketplace. 

They  should  not  be  permitted  to  re- 
main in  this  bill. 


GULP  OP  TONKIN  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  a  few  moments  this  after- 
noon to  address  myadf  to  a  subject  which 
conoems  the  credibility  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  administration's  spoksB- 
men  on  the  question  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  materials 
relevant  to  the  subject  to  which  I  shall 
allude  be  printed  in  the  Ricou>  at  the 
condusion  of  my  remarks.  These  Indude 
a  copy  of  Public  Law  88-408.  the  text  of 
a  press  briefing  by  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  dated  August  5,  1964.  and 
the  text  of  the  Defense  SecreUry's  news 
conference  of  the  same  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out (H>ening  a  discussion  Into  the  legality 
of  the  American  involvement  In  Vietnam, 
It  can  be  stated  that  the  so-called  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  1145) 
signed  into  law  by  the  Preddent  on 
August  10, 1964.  is  an  important  donent 
of  our  podtion  there. 

As  will  be  recalled,  this  resolution  was 
Introduced,  considered  In  ctmunlttee.  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  with 
the  greatest  of  speed  during  the  last 
presidential  election  year,  and  its  tenets 
have  been  Invoked  coimtless  times  in  the 
continuing  discussion  of  the  war  In 
aoutheastAsla. 

As  Is  equally  self-evident,  the  reeolu- 
tlon  Is  predicated  upon  the  premise  that 
there  were  unprovoked  attacks  upon 
American  ships  on  the  high  seas  on 
August  2  and  4.  1964.  Repeated  sUte- 
ments  have  been  made  by  numerous  ad- 
ministration Qxdcesmen  to  the  effect 
that  these  attacks  were.  In  fact,  unpro- 
voked and  occurred  somewhere  between 
15  and  60  miles  from  North  Vietnamese 
territorial  waters  and  were  a  "serious 
threat  to  International  peace." 

I  waa  surprtaed  to  read  In  the  tran- 
script of  the  Mfty  9  hearings  before  Sen- 
ator PniBuoHT'B  Foreign  Relatlona 
Oommtttee.  during  wfaldi  Secretary  of 


State  Rusk  was  imder  questioning,  that 
there  is  apparently  some  question  in  the 
mind  of  the  chaliman  as  to  the  vaUditv 
of  these  major  premises. 

According  to  the  transcript,  which  U 
borne  out  by  a  tiM^e  recording  I  have  of 
the  proceedings,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  said,  after  recounting  brleSr 
the  history  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  reaoli^ 
tlon,  that  since  the  hearings  on  the 
resolution,  "there  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention suggestions  that  the  whole  affah 
was  very  questionable  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  attack  upon  our  ships  an 
the  high  seas." 

The  Senator  then  went  on  to  deliver 
what  I  would  construe  to  be  an  asaer- 
tlcm  that  the  resdution  was  intended  "to 
Inflame  everybody"  In  the  middle  d  a 
campaign  for  the  Presidency. 

Senator  Pulbucht  continued  in  hlg 
delivery  by  alluding  to  the  "allegaUon" 
by  the  administration  that  "this  was  a 
deliberate  and  unprovoked  attack  on  our 
ships  upon  the  high  seas." 

So  that  there  will  be  no  question  of 
the  context  in  this  matter,  I  read  now 
from  pages  923  and  924  of  a  committee 
print  of  the  hearings.  Senator  Poi- 
BUGHT  Is  speaking: 

The  whole  thnut,  I  think  you  wUl  admit, 
of  the  Tonkin  Oulf  resolution  was  there  bad 
been  an  attack  on  the  high  seas  on  our  ships, 
and  the  language  you  InsUt  now  as  being  of 
great  signlflcance  waa  more  or  less  like  a 
whereaa  to  any  other  resolution.  It  wu  a 
Btatement  of  general  prlnclplee.  It  was  not 
then  considered,  I  do  not  believe  by  any- 
one, and  It  certainly  was  not  for  me.  and  I 
have  already  publicly  apologized  for  my  neg- 
ligence In  not  having  much  more  thorough 
hearings  on  that  resolution,  because  since 
that  tlma  there  has  come  to  my  attention 
auggeatlons  that  the  whole  affair  was  v«y 
queattonable  as  to  the  character  of  the  at- 
tack upon  ova  ships  on  the  high  seas. 

It  Is  very  easy  to  inflame  anybody,  partic- 
ularly In  the  middle  of  a  campaign  for  a 
Preddentlal  election  by  stating  that  there 
has  been  an  attack  on  the  high  'seas  on  one 
of  our  ships.  That  was  the  whole  purpose 
of  that  reaolutton.  Certainly  everyone  agrees 
we  ou^t  to  repel  an  unprovoked,  deUberate 
attack  upon  our  ships  on  the  high  seas  where 
they  had  a  right  to  be. 

Any  stiggasUon  at  the  time  that  this  might 
have  been  a  deliberate  provocation  on  our 
part  to  invite  the  Incident  or  that  we  had 
been  Inside  the  territorial  waters  of  Worth 
Vietnam  In  connection  with  some  boats  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  all  of  that  was  brushed 
aaMe  In  the  emotions  that  natiirally  arose 
from  an  alleffation  by  the  Administration 
that  this  waa  a  deUberate  and  unprovoked 
attack  upon  our  ahlps  upon  the  high  seas. 
and  I  think  you  have  to  admit  that  was  the 
main  thrust. 

Now.  Mr.  Preddent.  in  my  view,  this 
Is  a  most  serious  matter  because  tbe 
diairman  of  one  of  the  Senate's  most 
powerful  and  influential  ocnnmlttees,  a 
committee  which  Is  playing  a  great  rde 
In  shaping  public  opinion  In  regard  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  would  seem  to  have 
suggested  that  there  was  chicanery  on 
the  part  of  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion during  an  eleetkm  year  and  in  re- 
gard to  a  matter  of  the  gravest  hitema- 
tianal  Import. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  readbig 
some  of  the  past  Senate  debate  on  these 
■otters  and  I  wmdd.  like  at  this  pdnt 
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l^rief  chrond- 


to  read  into  the  Recoko  a 
ogy  of  events. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  hav^lsald,  the  at- 
tacks upon  our  ships  occurred  on  the  2d 
■lul  the  4th  of  August  1964.  Upon  that 
point  there  is  no  dispute] ;  On  the  4th 
of  August,  the  Preddent  I  jyvent  on  na- 
tional television  during  pflme  time  to 
announce  that  "renewed  ^^etile  actions 
against  US.  dilpe  on  the|  ihlgh  seas  in 
tbe  Gulf  of  Tonkin  have  iMa,y  requited 
me  to  order  the  military  |  forces  of  the 
Thtited  States  to  take 

At  about  midnight  that 
taiy  McNamara  held  a  pr( 
in  which  he  announced 
itroyers  have  undergone 


ta  reply." 
ht,  Secre- 
conference 
"our  de- 
#0  deliberate 


({he  following 


olnt  Senate 
nate  82-6  on 
i  also  passed 
into  law  on 
Law  88-408. 


attacks  in  international  wawrs.' 

That  same  day  at  a  pres^brieflng.  Sec- 
retary McNam»ra  again  l^sserted  that 
"North  Vietnamese  surface  vessels  at- 
tacked UjS.  destroyers  operating  on 
routine  patrol  in  International  waters  In 
tbe  Gulf  of  Tonkin."  J 

On  August  5  the  Preddent  requested 
the  resolution  on  which  fi^arlngs  were 
held  in  executive  session 
day. 

On  that  day,  August  9\  {the  measure 
was  reported  out  by  the 
eommittee.   It  passed  the 
August  7,  on  which  date 
the  House.    It  was  signi 
August  10  to  become  Pub! 

The  resoluticm  sasrs,  in 

Kaval  unite  of  the  communist  regime  in 
Vietnam  . . .  have  deUbentelyiand  repeatedly 
attacked  United  States  naval  vesaeU  law- 
tolly  present  in  International  watera. 

A  report  submitted  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  to  acddmpany  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  189-|-the  Senate 
version  of  the  resolution — ^rekerred  to  the 
unprovoked  attacks  by  N(fth  Vietnam 
on  United  States  forces  in  mtematlonal 
waters.  | 

The  Senator  from  Arkailsas,  in  Sen- 
ate debate  on  this  reeolut  ^n  August  6, 
defended  the  American  renonse  to  the 
•ttacks  and  the  points  of  (act  hi  regard 
to  them  in  a  forceful  and  eloquent  man- 
ner. He  told  the  Senate  'that  he  rec- 
ommended "the  prompt  and  overwhelm- 
tojp  endorsement  of  the  nMolutlon  now 
man  the  Senate" — the  ftonkln  Qulf 
letolutlon— and  he  went  fln  to  assert 
tiiat  "the  facts  on  the  ImnlMlate  dtua- 
tkm  are  clear."  1  i 

In  recounthig  the  attack^  of  August  2 
Md  4,  the  Senator  noted  Uiat  both  at- 
ajcks  occurred  without  prcfvooatlon  and 
wat  they  occurred  in  intentional  wa- 
wn-  He  went  on  to  say  that  "the  ac- 
Bon  taken  by  the  United  SUtes  waa  ap- 
propriate as  policy  as  weU  Us  justifiable 
Inlaw."  ii 

ait  later,  doubt  ent««  thk  record. 

During  Senate  debate  oh>March  1  of 
«»  year  in  the  context  of  Uscusdons  of 
»e  supplementary  military  £id  procure- 
omt  authorisation,  the  jv  nior  8enat<K- 
nan  Arkansas  is  quoted,  on  iage  4201.  as 

*pe  in  regard  to  the  lyxildn  Oulf  In- 

(Uent: 

^  ware  toM  it  was  an  vtxpi  iWed  attack. 
™««>«r  words,  we  had  aot  «me  anything 
JWch  could  properly  be  eondtewl  as  prov- 
^w^.  .  .  .  Z  had  no  reason^  to  doubt  the 
■naal  tf  tuatlon. 


Further  on  tn  that  debate,  on  page 
4207,  Senator  Moaai  is  quoted  as  saying: 

I  Judge  from  the  way  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kaaaaa  has  expreaaed  hlmaelf  that  he  Is  not 
too  sore  Just  exactly  what  happened  at  Ton- 
kin Bay. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Preddent.  it  is.  in 
my  view,  a  most  serious  business  when 
doubt  is  cast  upon  the  bade  facts  of  an 
international  taddent  which  triggered  a 
Senate  resolution  giving  the  Preddent  of 
the  United  States  carte  blanche  authority 
in  dealing  with  a  war  dtuatlon. 

If  I  have  read  correctly  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Aricansas.  sometime 
prior  to  the  hearings  of  May  9,  the  Sena- 
tor has  come  into  possesdon  of  what  he 
condders  to  be  evidence  tJiat  events  In 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  did  not  occur  qidte  as 
the  administration  has  stated. 

Let  me  stress  here  that  I  do  not  know 
from  firsthand  knowledge  precisely  what 
happened  at  the  Gulf  (rf  Tonkin,  but  ofll- 
dal  reports  and  statements,  which  are, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  only 
credible  account  of  the  events,  suggest 
that  our  ships  were  attacked  in  interna- 
tional waters.  The  question  of  provoca- 
tlMj  would.  I  suiH>ose,  depend  Mpon  who 
is  on  the  recdvlng  end,  but  I  have  neither 
seen  nor  heard — and  I  have  been  a  party 
to  briefings  by  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Defense  on  this  matter  at  the  White 
House — any  evidence  which  would  ob- 
viate the  commonly  held  premise  that 
our  ships  were  attacked  hi  International 
waters  without  provocation. 

Let  me  make  crystal  clear  at  this  pdnt 
that  on  the  basis  of  my  past  experience 
with  the  administration.  I  am  certainly 
not  wedded  to  the  idea  that  everything 
the  administration  says  is  to  be  aoc^ted 
at  face  value.  Although  I  am  Inclined  to 
accept  the  White  House  verdcm  of  Tbn- 
kln  Oulf,  I  will  certaliUy  acknowledge 
that  utt«-  CMidor  is  not  a  haUmark  of 
tills  administration. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Senator's  state- 
ment of  May  9  and  the  already  well- 
known  podtion  of  the  administration,  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
cotifllct  of  views.  This  conflict  Is  in  the 
facts  of  an  international  inddent  from 
which  came  an  extremely  Important  doc- 
ument that  is  the  basis  for  many  of  the 
administration's  prerogatives  in  Viet- 
nam.      , 

If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  un- 
earthed evidence  or  has  foui.J  a  body 
of  fact  contrary  to  the  official  verdon  of 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  attacks,  then  this  is  a 
matter  which  is  extremely  important  to 
a  nation  which  is  struggling  to  fully 
comprehend  the  history,  the  Imj^lca- 
tiotis.  and  the  extent  of  our  commitment 
in  Vietnam. 

In  all  respect  to  the  Senator's  hi^  po- 
dtion as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Rdatlons,  I  call  upon  him  to  ex- 
plain fully  the  natiue  of  his  statement 
during  the  hearings  of  May  9.  If  tbe 
Senator  has  or  can  acquire  the  evidence 
to  substantiate  his  statement,  then  it 
would.  In  my  Judgment,  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  fully  pursue  this  mat- 
ter with  bearings,  hivestlgations.  or  pub- 
he  disdoeuroi  ao  thftt  light  ei^  be  east 
into  an  area  to  which  daricness  may  now 
prevail. 


Mr.  Preddent.  as  I  was  prepartag  to 
speak  I  recdved  a  letter  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Aransas  [Mr. 
Pm^amBT  j  hi  which  he  tells  me  the  sub- 
ject was  examined  hi  detail  with  ncn- 
sentatives  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
hi  executive  sesston  on  May  24, 1966.  and 
"I  would  be  delighted  to  have  you  exam- 
ine the  transcript  of  that  meeUng."  I 
shall  examine  that  record  and  I  shall  ask 
that  the  rdevant  portions  of  it  be  made 
public  in  answer  to  the  questions  I  have 
raised. 


B.J.Bn.ll4S 
(PutaUe  Law  88-406, 88th  Cong.  Aug.  10.  ISOt] 
Joint  reaolutlon  to  promote  the  maintenance 
of   international   peace   and   aaourlty  hi 
southeast  Asia  — 

Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist 
regime  In  Vletham,  In  vloUtlon  of  the 
prlndplee  .of  tbe  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  of  International  law,  have  deUb- 
erately  and  repeatedly  attacked  TTUtad 
States  naval  vessels  lawfully  present  m  in- 
ternational waters,  and  have  thereby  created 
a  aertoua  threat  to  International  peaoe;  and 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  de- 
liberate and  systematic  campaign  of  ag- 
grearton  that  the  Communist  regime  In  Rorth 
Vietnam  has  been  waging  against  Its  neigh- 
bora  and  the  nations  joined  with  them  In 
the  coUectlve  defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  Bimliting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  mUltaxy  or 
political  amMttons  to.  that  area,  but  deairea 
only  that  these  peoples  should  be  left  in 
peace  to  wotk  out  their  own  destlnlea  In  their 
own  way:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepreaentaHvea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreta  anembled.  That  the 
Congreaa  approrea  and  supporta  the  deter- 
mlnatbm  of  the  Prealdent,  as  Commander  In 
Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  meaauraa  to  r^)el 
any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression. 

Sao.  a.  Tlie  United  States  regards  as  vltd 
to  tta  national  Interest  and  to  world  peaea 
thp  maintenance  of  International  peace  »«fl 
•eeurlty  In  aoutheast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Conetitutlon  of  ^e  United  States  aad 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Ifotlona  and  In  ac- 
oordance  with  its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  CoUectlve  Defense  Trea^,  the 
nmted  States  Is,  therefore,  prepared,  aa  the 
PresMaat  detemUnes,  to  take  all  neeeaaary 
staiM,  Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Soqgtbaaat  AaU  Oolleotlve  Defense  TYeaty  re- 
queetlng  aaslatance  In  defense  of  Ita  freedom. 

Sac.  8.  llilB  aeaolutloa  ahaU  expire  when 
the  President  shall  detetmme  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  is  reasonably  as- 
sured by  mtematlonal  conditions  enated  by 
aotlon  of  Vbm  United  Nattons  or  otherwise, 
eoEoepc  that  It  may  be  tsnalnatad  eaillar  by 
oooeufrent  reeolnttcm  of  the  Oongreaa. 

Approved  August  10, 1984. 

Tinw.wivx  HanoBT 

Bouae  Report  No.   1708   (Committee  on ' 
foreign  Airaira). 

Senate  Report  Mo.  1829  aooompaaylng  BJ. 
Rm.  180  (Oommltte*  on  Foreign  Relatkma). 

ComaeaaujirAL  Raooaa.  Tolume  110  (1904) : 

Aiigtttt  8:  Conaldered  m  Senate. 

August  7:  Oonsiderad  and 
mil«io(8.J.Ras.l8e. 

Anguat  7:  Oonaidetad  aad  ' 


Niwa  OoxnazHCB  or  How.  Ronar  8.  MONa- 
luaa.  SKSKaar  oy  Okmna.  m  Pnrra- 
aon,  WmiiSMST.  Aseoat  8.  UO* 
Beerstary  UnWaifsaa.  Raittar  tonight  Ika 

Piesldant  told  tba  natloa  the  xnuted  States 
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would  teka  apyroprUU  action  to  Nspood  to 
tb*  unprovokMl  attMka  on  VA.  naval  Ttaaeli 
by  torpedo  boat*  of  Moth  VlMtnam.  IcanteU 
you  tbst  aoma  of  that  aotton  haa  alraady 
talun  placa.  UJ3.  naTal  aircraft  from  the 
carrlen  Ticonderoga  and  ContteUatUm. 
theae  earrtan  operating  in  the  QvOl  of 
Tonkin  where  our  deetroyen  had  underfone 
two  dellberato  attacka  la  International  wa- 
tera.  have  already  conducted  air  atrlkaa 
acalnat  tha  Morth  Vtetnamaae  baaaa  tnxn 
which  theee  FT  boata  have  operated.  Our 
naval  aircraft  have  alao  conducted  ■  atrlkea 
agalnat  certain  other  targets  which  ;have  di- 
rectly Bupportad  the  operation  of  the  FT 
boata.  Fiuthermore,  in  view  of  the  unpro- 
voked attacka  tha  daUberate  attacks  In  Inter- 
nattonai  wateca  on  VS.  naval  forcea.  the 
United  Statae  haa  taken  the  precauUon  of 
moving  aubfltantlal  military  retaforcementa 
to  Southeaat  Asia  from  our  Paclflc  bases. 

In  addition  we  are  also  sending  reinforce- 
ments to  the  Western  Paclflo  from  bases 
In  the  TTnlt«d  States.  Z  think  you  can  un- 
derstand It  is  not  wise  at  tha  present  time 
for  me  to  Identify  these  forcaa  or  to  list  the 
detailed  strength  of  theee  movements,  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  movements  are  a|>- 
proprlato  to  the  provocation. 

Now  I  would  like  to  review  briefly  in 
chronological  order  of  the  unprovoked  at- 
tacks which  took  place  today,  August  4th. 
on  our  vessels  operating  in  international 
waters  in  the  OtUf  of  Tonkin. 

Tou  wUl  recall  that  tha  deatroyar  MaOdox 
operating  in  those  waters  on  Sunday,  was 
attacked  by  three  PT  boate.  The  t>raBldent 
instructed  us  to  add  the  destroyer  Turner 
Jojf  to  the  patrol  being  carried  out  by  the 
Uaddta,  and  since  that  time  the  two  ves- 
lels  have  operated  on  patrol  In  those  waters. 
Toull  see  their  course  on  this  map. 

Here  Is  the  southern  portion  of  China,  the 
ooaat  of  North  Vietnam,  down  to  the  17th 
parallel,  below  which,  of  course,  is  South 
Vietnam.  This  is  w^initn  Island.  jinMnssnil 
by  Communist  China.  The  course  of  our  de- 
•troyers  is  Jtere.  operating  SO.  40  to  60  miles 
off  the  cqaat  of  North  Vietnam  in  interna- 
tional wAter.  moving  southward. 

PJil..  August  4th,  7:40  P.M.  local 
Vietnamese  Ume,  August  4th,  the 
at  about  this  poaition  (Indicating) 
I  radar  contact  with  unidanUfled  sur- 
face veasau  who  were  paraUeUng  ite  ooune, 
puallallng  the  track  of  both  Um  Tvnter 
Jon  and  tha  Maddox. 

At  »M  PM..  by  which  Ume  it  was  about 
ia  this  poaition  (indicating)  the  Jfoddoz 
eataWlihed  two  new  radar  contaete  with  two 
unidantllled  surface  vessels  and  tlvee  un- 
identified aircraft.  At  this  time  X3JB.  fighter 
aircraft  were  launched  from  the  carrier 
Tieomtflro^a.  wlUch  waa  alao  operattzw  in 
tlM  Oulf  of  Tbnkln.  Theae  fighter  airemft 
were  Uunohad  to  rendeavous  with  the  Mid. 
dox  and  Twner  Jof.  and  provide  air  cover 
to  them. 

At  8:08,  by  wliloh  time  the  ITadtfoz  and 
Jojf  had  advanced  south  to  approximately 
thu  point  (indicating) ,  tha  nnldentUied  air- 
craft had  dlaappeared  from  the  deatroyera' 
radar  screens  and  the  surfaoe  vessete  were 
remaining  at  a  distance.  By  that  time,  the 
aircraft  from  the  U88  rieomteroya  had 
arrived  over  the  destroyers  and  they  com- 
menced defensive  patrol  over  them. 

By  8:90,  the  destroyers  were  at  this  point 
(Indicating)  and  at  thu  time  the  InlUal  at- 
tack occurred.  Additional  vessels  had  by 
now  appeared  on  tha  iHkUom  radar  screen, 
•ad  tbeea  vaaaela  w«r«  observed  to  close  very 
rapidly  on  the  destroyers  at  speeds  in  eaoaa 
of  40  knots.  The  attacking  surface  vesaels 
conUnued  to  close  rapidly  from  both  the 
vest  and  the  south.. 

Of  8:M,  the  Maddox  and  tha  Turner 
J<n  bad  oaatUauad  aouth  to  appraiimately 
m»  W^%  (iMlaaillaO.  tmdivtoig  laportad 
•s^ara  I1.-...J  oat  lU^Unix  am  \)mi  .•.J^L^•«^^^ 
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they  were  under  continuous  torpedo  attack 
and  ware  engaged  In  defensive  counterflre. 
By  10:lfi  they  had  advanced  approzlmatoly 
to  here  (indicating).  They  were  reporting 
they  were  avoiding  torpedoes  and  that  they 
had  sunk  one  of  tlie  attacking  patrol  craft. 

At  10:42.  ttxe  deatroyers  reported  they  had 
evaded  additional  torpedoea  and  had  aunk  a 
aecond  of  the  attacking  patrol  craft.  Other 
aircraft  fron  the  Tieomderoga  had  ar- 
rived overhead  and  Joined  the  defexMive 
patrol. 

At  10:Sa  the  Maddox  reported  tlie  de- 
stroyers were  again  under  attack.  At  mid- 
night, by  wlilch  time  the  vessels  were  in  this 
position  (Indicating) ,  tlie  destroyers  reported 
they  liad  suffered  no  hlte.  no  casualties,  and 
that  the  defense  aircraft  from  the  Tieo»' 
deroga  were  illuminating  the  area  and  at- 
tacking the  enemy  surface  craft. 

At  12:32.  at  which  time  they  were  at  tills 
point  (Indicating)  the  patrol  reported  that 
an  additional  enemy  craft  was  believed  to 
have  been  sunk,  and  that  low  ceilings,  poor 
weather,  was  beginning  to  lianipar  tha  air- 
craft operations. 

At  12:64,  the  Turner  Joy,  one  of  the  two 
destroyers,  reported  that  during  the  engage- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  torpedo  attacks,  the 
deetroyer  had  been  flred  upon  by  automatic 
weapons  wiiile  being  illuminated  bv  search 
li^to. 

At  1:80  ajn.,  by  which  time  the  destroyers 
were  In  this  position  (Indicating)  they  re- 
ported the  attacking  craft  had  apparenUy 
broken  off  the  engagement.  The  Maddox 
and  Turner  Joy  were  directed  to  resume  their 
normal  and  routine  patrol  operations,  and 
they  are  continuing  them  at  the  present 
time. 

Now,  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  your 
questions. 

QuesUon.  Sir,  was  there  anything  else  ever 
seen  or  heard  from  the  unidentified  aircraft? 
Secretary  McNamara.  No.  The  unidenti- 
fied alreraft  did  not  participate  In  the  attack 
and  at  this  moment,  we  have  no  further 
information  regarding  them. 

Question.  In  which  dlrecUon  did  they 
disappear? 

Saexataty    UcNaicaxa.  I    can't    t^    you. 
There  waa  no  further  information  on  them. 
Queatlon.  Can    you    name    the    baaea    in 
North  Viet  Nam  that  were  attacked? 
Secretary  McNamaka.  No.    I  cannot. 
Queetlon.  Will  you  name  them  before  the 
Communisto  do? 

Secretary  McNAi«AaA.  We  wUl  name  them 
at  a  time  appropriate  to  the  wfety  of  our 
forcee.  It  would  lie  inappropriate  to  name 
than  at  tills  time.  Tlia  attack  la  oon- 
tiaxUng  at  present. 
Question.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  bases? 
Secretary  McNaicaea.  No.  Until  such  t'"'* 
as  the  attack  Is  completed,  it  would  tw  un- 
wise to  comment  further  or  to  identify  the 
areas  being  attacked. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  us  if  the  attack  is 
ctirrently  underway? 

Secretary  McNakaba.  It  is  eurrantly  un- 
derway. 

Question.  Tou  made  a  distinction  batwean 
North  Viet  Nam  and  certain-other  rapport 
fadUtlas?  *^ 

Secretary  UOXammma.  I  simply  waatad  to 
distinguish  iMtwean  patrol  craft  bMsa  them, 
selves  and  certain  supportiag  iaatallatlona 
which  might  be  separated  gea«raplilea]ly 
from  the  meorlag  polnte  ot  the  craft  bat  in 
North  Vlat  Nam. 

Question.  Hiare  la  ao  quaation  that  wa 
attacked  aay  other  place  but  North  Vlat 
Nam? 
Secretary  UcNakau.  None  Wiiataoavar. 
Quaatioa.  Qaa  you  say  if  we  are  attack- 
ing Hanolf 

aacratary  MeNASuaa.  Wa  «•  ao*  mUoA- 
iag^Baaoi.   Wa  are  attMktag  ooly  the  patrol 


Queetlon.  In  ttiat  areaf 

Secretary  JtCcNAjfAaa.  Not  in  the  area  of 
Hanoi.    But  in  North  Viet  Nam. 

Question.  The  same  area  as  the  ottnt 
craft?  *^ 

Secretary  McNaxaba.  In  the  sama  area  m 
the  patrol  craft  are  moored  but  separated 
physically  from  the  mooring  point. 

QueeUon.  Ut.  Secretary,  can  you  tell  « 
wlien  the  attack  liaa  bean  oomplated.  wiMt 
orders  the  entire  group  has  in  this  ana? 

Secretary  McNahaba.  We  will  only  ba  «t^ 
to  toll  you  such  information  as  will  not  i*. 
veal  future  plans  or  in  any  way  JeopardiM 
our  future  operations. 

Question.  What  I  mean  is,  will  they  go 
back  to  ths  standing  otders  which  they  bmif 

Saoratary  McNAicaaA.  It  will  depend  oa 
drcumstanoss  at  ttie  time. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  lias  the  al«t 
stetus  of  the  United  Stetea  foroaa  around  tlM 
world  been  increased? 

Secretary  lloNAiCAaA.  Only  rach  units  m 
being  alerted  for  reinforcing  moves. 

Qusstlon.  Has  there  been  any  long  range 
alerte  to  any  portion  of  defense  indusMal 
base  at  all? 

Secretary  McNaicaba.  No,  acma. 

Question.  Sir,  were  ail  tiie  attacks  traa 
the  two  carriers? 

Secretary  McNamaba.  Tes.  The  only  air- 
craft participating  in  the  strikes  are  air- 
craft from  the  7<oofidaro0b  and  the  ConeM- 
lation. 

Queetlon.  You,  I  think,  said  that  the  car- 
riers were  In  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  Tes. 

Question.  They  have  moved  up.  Thsy 
are  shown  as  being  outside. 

Secretary  McNamaea.  The  Tfeonderofa 
is  essentially  in  the  Oulf  area  and  the  Coa- 
•teUation  has  been  moving  in  this  di- 
rection. 

Question.  Sir.  will  this  be  one  strike  or 
several  strikes? 

Secretary  McNascaia.  There  are  obvloosly 
more  than  one  aircraft  from  each  canlir 
participating  In  It.  but  It  Is  basically  oaa 
strike,  unless  there  are  further  unprovoked 
attaclu  on  our  vessels. 

Qxieetion.  This  Is  Jiist  a  retaliatory  strike, 
then? 

Secretary  McNASCAka.  I  simply  want  to 
leave  it  as  I  said  it. 

Queatlon.  Can  you  deacribe  the  weapons 
or  type  of  aircraft  being  used? 

Secretary  McNAMAaA.  No,  they  are  typleal 
aircraft  from  attack  carriers. 

Question.  Do  yo«  know  whether  the  strike 
haa  been  suoeeasf  ul  at  all? 

Secretary  IIcNakasa.  I  am  sure  it  will  tie 
aneceasful. 

Qaestioa.  (ten  you  tell  us  whether  fbsy 
have  encountered  any  aircraft  opposition  or 
aay  iaterdietioa  by  air? 

Secretary  McNAiCAaA.  The  strikes  are  con- 
tlnulng  ao  I  cant  give  you  any  progress  re- 
port on  it. 

Queetlon.  How  many  aircraft  are  Involved 
on  our  part? 

Secretary  IIcNamaka.  The  alreraft  from  tao 
attack  carriers. 

Question.  No  numbers? 

Secretary  McNamaxa.  I  cant  give  you  any 
more  Information. 

Quaation.  The  presumption  is  conventional 
weapons. 

Secretary  McNawaka.  Tes.  Not  only  pre- 
sumption, but  that  is  the  fact. 

Queatlon.  What  did  CIC  radar  show  tb» 
course  of  the  three  unidenttfled  aircraft  to  be 
from?    Hainan? 

Secretary  McNAMAaA.  We  dont  liave  say 
report  on  the  course  of  the  aircraft. 

Queatlon.  How  many  casualty  reports  oo 
thestrlkee? 

Secretary  McNascAaa.  There  have  bes» 
none  ao  far.    TTiare  have  bfaa  ao  casualtiw 
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7:40  when 

attack  waa 

midnight. 


QoastioD.  ^What    tiaa-  waa 
liancbed? 

gtlsretary  McNAiCAaa.  I  prafef'  not  to  give 
Ml  the  esact  time  at  lauaeh. 

Question.  Were  the  aircraft  fHim  tha  Obn* 
/taiaUon  involasd  ia  tha  opantlon  of  tha 
gaidox  and  Jioy? 

Sacretary  McNascara.  Tea.  TOts  is  a  quea* 
tioB  I  should  clarify  for  you.  I  khay  not  have 
glide  it  clear.  Tha  queatlon  Isi  were  aircraft 
tnm  the  Conatallctton  Involved  in  tlie 
piolsctlve  cover  during  the  atjthcks  on  the 
tso  destroyers  August  4th,  and  kpe  answer  Is 
M.  The  Conatelidtion  and  tha]7<eondaro(Ni 
iltemated  in  provldiag  air  nap  for  the 
^Mdoyers  on  the  4th.  i 

Queetlon.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  sure  there 
ano  doubt  In  your  mind  that  tf^aa  PT  boate 
euie  from,  m  fact.  North  Vli 

Secretary  McNamaka.  There 
ndsr  made  it  quite  clear 
egmlng  from  North  Vletnami 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  can 
dtitaooe  over  which  this 
taiiad?    Is  it  about  60  or  65 

Secretary  McNaicasa.  These 
allts  square    (indioatiag) 
itatiBg  this  period  of  time  f  i 
tben  was  an  Indication  that 
lamlnent,  until  some  time  aro' 
to  1:80,  when  It  terminated,  thty  covered  a 
(Uitsnce  of  something  on  the  order  of  80 

OllM.  I 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  give  us 
the  iMslc  reasons  for  the  Ou:/  of  Toakia 
prtrol?  Tl 

Secretary  BAcNamaka.  It  Is  a  r|:aitine  patrol 
ot  the  type  we  carry  out  in  Uitematlonal 
ftters  all  over  the  world.  [ 

Qoestion.  Does  it  have  anyoilag  to  do 
■tth  movements  of  junks  or  i  aatever  it  is 
t^  and  forth?  | 

Secretary  McNamaka.  No.  It  baa  no  spe- 
etil  relationship  to  any  operallbns  in  that 
int.  We  are  carrying  routine  patrols  of  this 
kind  on  all  over  the  world  all  the  time. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  have  any 
Un  why  the  North  Vietnamese  may  have 
due  this? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  None. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  yoii  meatioaed 
tbst  the  destroyer  at  one  point  wtB  under  at- 
tack by  automatic  weapons.  >  I>Ma  that 
mtan  both  destroyers,  or  Just  tfu  Maddoxi 

Secretary  MCNamaka.  The  rtfort  was,  I 
Mlere,  that  both  destroyers  14d  bean  at- 
tuked  by  automatic  weapons.     | 

Qusstlon.  Mr.  Secretary,  hai  j  we  picked 
np  any  survivors?  J 

Secretary  McNamaka.  No,  we  have  picked 
vp  no  survivors  on  either  the  ■  sjcond  or  the 
toorth.  I 

Qaestlon.  Mr.  Secretary,  tbM  reinforoa- 
Bents  moving  from  the  Western  Paclflc  and 
tts  Coast,  are  they  of  aU  servicesi?) 

Secretary  McNamaka.  Tes.         I 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  ^AO  aad  Air 
Dtfeoie  Command  been  placedi  on  an  in- 
•raaeed  alert?  '  ' 

Secretary  McNamaka.  No.  it  hi4  not. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretuy.  canjyou  ten  ua 
when  thU  attack,  this  strike,  ilay  be  over. 
«  when  we  may  expect  furthejldetails? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  I  wotild  think  that 
Jwjmlght  expect  some  further'  details  to- 
■trroir  morning.  1 1 

Question.  Have  there  been  sAf  casualties, 
aay  damage,  anything  wfaftMiever  with 
*yican  Forcee?  1 ' 

*o*tary  McNamaka.  There  have  been  no 
"wialUes  to  American  forces,  either  sea  or 
w.  and  no  damage  to  Amertt^  foroaa  to 
•te,  either  sea  or  air. 

Qaestlon.  That  includes  the  Icurrant  air 
wtke? 

*oetary  McNamsb*.  Tea,  but  aa  I  point 
°".  the  current  air  atrlkaa  are  a|o  t  oomplated 

*>«rt^  Haa  there  baaa  ^pp^^tttaat 
CXn ^Tes— Park  » 


SecretaiT  MbNaicaaa.  I  cannot  report  on  > 
that  until  we  get  tha  tuU- mission  report 
which  we  dont  have  at  tha  present  time. 

QuesUoa.  What  is  tlie  elcaest,  roughly, 
that  tha  attacking  craft  have  ooma  to  the 
Jfaddoa  aad /oirt 

Secretary  McNamakk.  Wa  have  had  reporto 
of  torpedoea  100  aad  200  yards  off  the  beam 
of  tha  ships.  I  oaat  tall  you  how  dcaa  tha 
attacking  craft  came  to  the  vesaala.  althou^ 
if  they  were  firing  automatio  weapons  they 
must  have  been  closer  than  800  yuds  at  a 

mtnitwiiiw 

Quaatioa.  Who  opened  fire  first? 

Sacretary  McNamaka.  It  waa  quite  clear 
that  the  PT  boate  initiated  the  attack. 

Question.  When  was  the  last  time  that 
there  ware  deatroyers  up  there  ia  ttie  Tonkia 
OuU? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  I  prefer  not  to  an- 
swer tha  question  other  than  to  say  that  we 
have  been  carrying  on  routine  patrola  in  that 
area  for  montha. 

Question.  How  far  up  do  you  go,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. Iiafcre  they  torn  back? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  I  prefer  not  to  an- 
swer that,  either.  We  dont  wish  to  identify 
the  course  of  our  operations  in  tha  area. 

Queatlon.  Can  you  tell  ua  what  order  the 
strike  aircraft  have,  if  they  enoount^  inter- 
ceptor aircraft  In  North  Vietnam? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  They  are  to  destroy 
aay  afiroraft  tiiat  are  ia  a  poaition  to  attack 
them. 

Question.  Do  we  have 

Question.  On  the  ground? 

Secretary  Mdf  amaka.  In  the  air. 

Question.  We  have  troops  from  the  Far 
Bast  Asia  to — ^well,  doee  that  mean  grouad 
forces  are  being  put  Into  South  Vietnam? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  No,  it  meaina  wa  are 
reinforcing  our  forcee  with  such  additional 
forces  we  believe  to  be  required  and  have 
placed  on  alert  such  forces  as  we  believe  to 
be  necessary. 

I  dont  wish  to  identify  the  typee  or  num- 
bers or  names  or  locations  of  those  forcee. 

Question.  Can  you  repeat  that  first  part 
about  no  troops  in  Vietnam? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  The  question  waa: 
Have  addltlontU  troops  been  moved  into 
North  Vietnam,  meaning  have  combat  unite 
been  moved  Into  North  Vietnam — I  meant 
South  Vietnam — and  the  answer  is  no. 

Question.  Are  we  hitting  only  shore  instal- 
lations, or  do  we  mova  inland? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  I  referred  to  patrol 
craft  bases  and  supportiag  logistioal  iztstal- 
latlons  in  close  proximity  to  but  geographi- 
cally separate  from. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  there  been 
any  similar  aggreeslve  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  navy  abort  at  the  tor- 
pedoing that  we  dldnt  bother  to  report 
before? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  No. 

Question.  This  was  the  first  Ume? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  That  is  right.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  these  attacks  both  on 
Sunday  and  today,  both  on  the  second  of 
August  and  the  fourth  of  Augtut,  occurred 
in  International  waters.  These  destroyers 
were  operating  between  30  and  60  miles  off 
the  North  Vietnamese  coast. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  us  what  towns, 
cities,  or  whatever  on  the  Vletnamaaa  ooaat 
are  roughly  clossst  or  parallel  to  the  area  of 
atta(ft7 

Secretary  McNamaka.  No. 

Queatlon.  Vat  ova  attack  but  theirs  on  ua. 

Secratary  McNamaka.  No. 

Queetlon.  How  far  off  waa  tha  7:40  PJLf 
Was  thait  60  mUas? 

Secretary  MCNamaka.  Tliese  squares  are 
60  milea.  ao  this  point  is  on  the  order  ot 
06  miles,  perhaps.  As  you  )tan  see  down 
here,  it  is  something  a  little  less  than  that. 

Quesftian.  Mr.  Bacratagy,  aona  of  our  read- 
ers will  Aad  It  dUBouU  to  undarataad  how 


tha  two  deatroyeaa  were  tiiaaad.  aad  appart 
ently  from  this  maneuver  they  made,  tfeay 
ran  from  Hiaaa  PT  Ixiata  and  yat  they 
aufllalanHy-^  /  i,-   u: 

Sacretary    MoNamasa.  No,  -tMijii 
coarse  of  patiDl  (indicating); 

Qoaatlon.  WhUa  vndar  aMadk? 

Secretary  MrNsitaaA  Tea.  tiiey  ware  pr^' 
Deeding  aouth. 

Qoartlon.  Once  they:  .WM*.  aaga^sd  they 
didattumt 

Bacretory  McNamaka.  No.  TMs  is  the  a|>- 
proocimate  diraotton  they  moved  in  (indioat- 
iag). Of  couzae,  they  were  taking  evaaive 
action  during  that  period  of  time  to  avdd 
the  torpedoea  which  were  Uuaolied  a^aiaat 
them. 

Question.  But  if  they  were  sufficiency 
cloaa  to  be  illuminated  by  tlia  PT  boats,  tlM 
qnsatlon  a  reader  vrill  have  is  how  oome  the 
destroyers  werent  able  to  nullify  the  PT 
boata. 

Oecretary  MdfAVAKA.  They  did.  They 
sank  at  least  two. 

Queatton.  Two  oat  of  how  aiany.  sirt 

Secretary  MoNamaba.  We  eaat  ba  aura.  It 
waa  a  night  attack.  Wa  eaat  be  certata  at 
the  total  numlier  of  boata  that  were  rmgagart 
I  wUl  giv«  you  aa  eatlaiato.  Juat  for  yoar 
own  information,  although  I  cant  lie  ab- 
solutely certain  of  theae  niuabers.  I  would 
say  iMtwean  three  and  als  boata  ware  aa- 
gaged  in  the  attack,  of  whlcb  at  leaat  two 
ware  aunk. 

Questioa.  How  did  you  Imow  that? 

Question.  And  in  which  they  ware  »rig»g^^ 
for  a  period  of,  I  believe,  two  hoursf 

Secretary  MONamaka.  Tee. 

Queatlon.  HCw  did  you  know  tbaf  warn 
sunk,  those  two? 

Question.  Were  these  sunk  by  destroyer 
fire  cr  airaraft  fire? 

Secretary  MoNamaba.  X  oaat  Idaattty  tha 
source  ot  the  sinking.  i 

Queatlon.  Did  you  use  the  flva  inch  aad 
three  iach  battariest    Is  that  aUt 

Secretary  McNamaka.  The  five  inch  bat- 
teriea  plus  certain  automatic  weapons  avaU- 
able  on  the  deetroyers  were  used. 

Queetlon.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  earlier  stata* 
ment  put  out  said  they  were  baliavad  to  have 
been  sunk.  Is  this  later  iaformation  thay 
have  tieen  sunk? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  It  haa  been  rapcrtad 
to  us  that  they  were  sunk,  "nils,  let  me 
oaphaalae,  was  a  Bight  action.  Tou  must 
expect  certain  reaMctions  in  the  amount  of 
information  available  \mder  night  oondl- 
tions.  But  the  report  to  us  from  aouroaa 
that  we  believe  are  relialile  iadieatea  that  at 
least  two  vesaels  were  suaic 

Queetlon.  Sir.  are  you  confident  that 
one  PT  boat  waa  sunk  on  Suadayf 

Secretary  McNamaka.  Tee.  that  ia  oorraet. 

Queetlon.  But  is  this  later  InformatioD 
that  makes  it  mora  likely  that  they  were 
sunk? 

Sacretary  MONamaka.  Juat  flwa  minutaa  ba- 
f  ore  I  came  dowa,  I  raoataed  a  rsfiort  that 
they  were  rank. 

Queetlon.  In  oUier  words,  the  later  la- 
f  omatlon  is  flat? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  I  Just  waat  to  repeat 
vrhat  Z  said,  that  the  report  waa  that  two 
PT  txiate  at  least  ware  auak,  aad  a  pcaaible 
third.   That  is  right. 

Question.  Can  you  tan  Us  at  aU  whether 
any  of  tha  dama^  was  inflicted  by  five  inch 
guna? 

Seeretair  McNamaka.  No.   Thia  was  nlffht  . 
time.    I  cant  identify  the  type  a<  shell  that 
caused  tlie  damage,  or  even  the  aouroe  of  the 
damage  as  tietween  deatroyers  on  the  oaa 
hand,  and  our  aircraft  oa  the  other. 
jOueetioa.  M^.  Sacretary.  oould  you  give  ua 
a  rundown  on  tha  remaining  portloa  of  tha 
North  Vtatnsmaaa  Navy?     Jane's  Fighting  . 
Shlfa  aaya  they  have  a  total  of  16  PT  boatao^^ 

iaiv: 
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I  flgot*  jtm  hmn  mak. 


flfOk 
[;'  lertiMry  McNamma.  Z  doat  vlito  to  gtm 

['  foa  our  wUmat*  of  tiM  Bumbar  o( 

bnt  X  wUl  Ml  fOtt  ttUN  an  two  4if • 
StnaX  typM.  Ob*  typ*  w«  UmMtf  m  tbs 
PT-4%.  mu  to  a  patrol  enft  with  •  «aad 
of  appnsiiBat*l7  80  knots.  Tlia  cthtK  t^pa 
«•  Maottfjr  as  tlia  0«ato«  tjpa, »  pMrol  onft 
with  a  laaMT  apaad.  apptwElmatIng  40  knota. 
Wa  btilava  that  both  typaa  at  patrol  e»n 
vara  aDgagad  In  todays  oparatloa. 

QaaattOB.  HMr  do  yon  aptSX  Bwatow? 

Soeratary  MdfiJCAaA.  S^W'A-t-o**. 

QuaaMon.  Mr.  Bacwtary.  apprashiMtaly 
how  many  boatUa  torpadoaa  wara  find  at  our 
ahlpar 

Saeratary  UiitUauMk.  It  la  Tary  diaenlt  to 
aattmata.    I  dont  wlah  to  maka  a  guaaa  at 


Quaatlon.  How  many  do  thay  carry,  airt 

Sacratary  UcKamama.  1  dont  wlah  to  ^>- 
proodmata  that,  atthar. 

Qxiaatlon.  Baa  your  gorammant  baaa  In 
touch  during  today  or  alnoa  Sunday  with  tha 
OoTammant  of  th*  Bovlat  Union  on  thoaa 
tnddantat 

flaeratary  McNaiuba.  I  would  rathar  not 
dlaenaa  that. 

Qoaatloo.  Mr.  Bacratary 

Sacratary  MoK&mmu.  Ona  mora  qoaatlon. 

Quaattea.  I  hava  thraa  aunk  In  my  notaa. 

Sacratary  MeNAHABA.  Ona  aunk  on  Sunday, 
at  laaat  two  aoBk  today,  poaalbly  a  tblrd  aunk 
today,  for  a  total  of  poaalbly  four,  aa  a 
poaalbla. 

Qoaatloci.  And  tha  laat  on*  la  a  poaalbla. 

Sacratary  McNaicaba.  Tha  poaalbla  third 
ona  today  which  would  maka  a  four  poaalbla 
In  totaL 

Quaatlon.  Did  you  aay  tha  naaraati  tar« 
padoaa  wara  about  900  yaida  away? 

Sacratary  UcHaummm..  Itirpadoaa  wara  ra- 
portad  aa  paaatng  batwaan  100  and  800  yarda 
abeam  of  tha  ahlpa.    Ona  mom  quaatlon. 

Quaatton.  Oan  you  aat  aomathlng  up  for 
tomorrowt 

Sacratary  McMamab*.  X  will  aaa  that  you 
ara  provldad  with  wbatavar  nawa  we  can 
proparly  ralaaaa.  I  wUl  althar  do  It  myaaU 
or  arrange  for  othara  to  do  H. 

Quaatlon.  Bow  about  tonight? 

Sacratary  MoNAMAaa.  I  don't  bellara  thare 
wlU  ba  anything  tonight.  X  will  ba  raoalvlng 
reporta.  I  am  going  to  atay  In  tha  building 
tonight  and  raoalve  raporta  arary  half  hour 
from  CZMOPAC.  But  X  doubt  that  thara  wlU 
ba  anythliw  to  ralaaaa  tonight. 

llMPraai.  Thank  you.  air. 

Xnd.  12:30  ajn. 


Bom.  Robbbt  S.  MtHAUuik.  aacaRAar  or 
Xitmrnm, »  A  jc.  Wviobdat.  Aoouar  6, 1864 
Secretary  lloH amaba.  Aa  you  know,  on 
Auguat  and,  and  again  on  Auguat  4th.  North 
Vlatnaiiiaaa  auvfao*  vaaaala  attacked  UjB.  da- 
atroyara  opTatlng  on  routln*  patrol  In  Intar- 
natlnnal  watara  la  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

Zh  rataUkHan  tor  thla  unproroked  attack 
on  the  high  aaaa.  our  foroea  have  atruok  th* 
baaaa  uaad  by  the  Mirth  VIetwamaaa  patrol 
craft.  During  the  night.  0*  aMack  aortlaa 
were  Uunohed  from  tha  U.S.  cairlara  noon- 
deroiNi  and  CoiuUUmtion  agalnat  tha  four 
North  Vtataamaae  patrol  basaa  and  oertaln 
■uroort  faeUttlaa  amoclatad  with  tbam  baaaa. 
The  polntB  are  located  on  thla  map  ahowlng 
the  Oulf  of  IteiUn.  South  China.  North 
Viet  Nam.  1h*  fliat  baaa  la  at  Van  Oay  In 
North  Viet  Nam;  the  aeoond  at  Loe  Chao; 
th*  thtod  at  Pbodol:  the  fourth  at  Quang 
She:  aad  th*  fifth  strtka  waa  agalnat  the 
VInh  oU  storage  depot,  which  la  aaaoeUtad 
with  the  Swatow  torpedo  baee. 

The  ott  atorate  dapot,  whMt  «*»"««>|"t  14 
tasks,  anpnadaataly  10  pacoant  et  th*  total 
patrotsom  storage  capacity  of  North  Tlat 
Nam.  waa  M  percent  daatroyed.    Smoke  waa 


to  14j00e  feet.  In  addition  to 
to  tha  tctpad*  boat  baaaa  »«»^ 
thalr  Boppart  fartHtlaa.  approstmataly  »  ct 
ttii  Itnala  irn^  ^m^ail  nr  ilsati  ncrnil 

TWO  o<  oar  ahcimft  wara  loat.  two  at  our 
aircraft  ware  damaged,  all  othars  haT*  bean 
aataiy  on  tha  cairlMB.  Tha  d*- 
■TaddoK  and  rumar  Jog,  which 
have  bean  oparattng  en  zoottna  patrol  In  the 
Oolf  of  Tonkin.  haTO  raaomed  their  patrol 
opwattona  m  lataraattanal  watara. 

ijMt  night  Z  annonnoad  that  movaa  wara 
underway  to  relnf oroe  our  foroea  In  tha  Va- 
clflo  area.  Ihaee  movea  Inoloda  the  fOUov- 
Ing  acttona:  First,  aa  attack  carrier  group 
haa  bean  tranafarred  txom  the  VIrat  Fleet 
on  the  Paolflo  Ooaat  to  tha  Waatem  Paolfle. 
Secondly.  Intareaptot  and  fl^itar  bomber  air- 
craft have  been  moved  Into  South  Viet  Nam. 
Thirdly,  fighter  bomber  alxcnft  hava  been 
moved  Into  Thailand.  Fourthly.  Intaroeptor 
and  fighter  bomber  aquadrona  have  been 
transferred  from  the  umted  Statea  Into  ad- 
vaaoa  baaaa  la  the  Paelfle.  Fifthly,  anti- 
submarine taak  force  groiq>  haa  bean  moved 
Into  the  Sooth  Cihlna  Sea.  And  finally,  aa- 
laetad  Aimy  and  Ifartne  foroea  hava  bean 
alerted  and  readied  for  movement. 

I  want  to  ompbaaiae  that  the  damage  re- 
port which  I  gave  to  you  la  baaed  on  pre- 
liminary reporta  received  ahortly  after  the 
oompl*tlon  of  operatlona. 

Now  I  will  take  your  <ineatlon8  and  en^ 
deavor  to  answer  them. 

QuaettOD.  Mr.  Secretary,  were  the  planea 
that  we  loat,  the  two  planea,  downed  by 
ground  fire,  and  alao,  waa  thare  any  air  ao- 
tUm  fran  North  Viet  Nam? 

Secretary  MyiNiitAai  The  two  plaaaa  we 
loet  ware  downed  by  antlalreraft  fire.  There 
waa  no  enemy  air  reaction. 

Quaatlon.  Mr.  Secretary,  oan  yon  tall  ua 
the  height  of  the  attack?  HOW  low  did  they 
come? 

Secretary  McNaicaka.  Generally,  the  atrlkea 
were  at  low  level. 

Queatlon.  And  the  local  timaa,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary? 

Secretary  McNakaba.  The  local  timea 
ranged  from  on  the  order  of  Noon  to  4:00 
or  S:00  o'dook  In  the  afternoon. 

Queatlon.  Can  you  tell  ua,  sir,  how  long 
the  attack 

Seoretary  MCNamaba.  Thaee  are  looal  Vlat- 
Tiamref)  ttmee. 

Queatlon.  Oan  you  tell  ua  how  long  the 
entire  atrlke  lasted? 

Seoretary  MoNamaba.  Roughly  four  to  five 
houra. 

Quaatton.  Bow  waa  the  weather? 

Secretary  MCNamasa.  Bad. 

Queatlon.  Rainy? 

Secretary  McNamaxa.  Low  celling. 

Queatlon.  What  typea  of  antiaircraft  fire? 

Secretary  McNamaxa.  There  was  heavy 
antiaircraft  fire  over  aeveral  of  the  targeta. 

Queatlon.  MiaaUee? 

Secretary    McNakama.  Guna    rather    than 


Queatlon.  SmaU  eaUber  or  big  eaUber? 
Secretary  McNamaxa.  X  cant  tell  you  the 
caliber  other  than  It  waa  heavy  antlalroraft 


Quaatlon.  Can  you  tell  ua  at  whli^  of  theae 
plaoaa  the  planea  were  downed? 

Secretary  McNamasa.  No,  X  cant. 

Queatlon.  What  waa  tha  queatlon? 

Secretary  McNaxaba.  The  quaaUon  waa  at 
whiai  point  were  the  two  aircraft  loat.  X  can 
almply  say  that  the  heavlaet  aa&atocraft  fire 
waa  received  at  Bon  Gay,  the  moat  northerly 
or  the  baaaa  attacked. 

Quaatton.  Is  that  alao  the  largeat? 

Secretary  McNamaba.  Xt  la  the  largaat:  yea. 

Quaatton.  At  the  torpedo  baaee  themaalvee. 
can  you  daaorlbe  the  damage  tta*lf  aa  Ught 
orhaavyT    ' 

Secretary  MaNAMAaa.  R  la  too  eaHy  to  aay. 

Wa  wUl  hava  to  Watt  onttl  the  pOoto' : 

have  bean  I 


-  And  tha  nuaibar  of 
caatialtlaa? 
Sacratary    McKaiuba.  Two.     Two    mm 

ware  loat»  one  In  each  at  th*  two  de«^ 
ahvraft.  -«"^ 

Qiia^lon.  Are  you  giving  oat  thalr  naaiB? 

Secretary  MCNamaba.  Not  until  tbelr  asHw 
eat  of  kin  have  been  noUfled. 

Queatlon.  That  will  ba  — 'TMmc  today? 

Secretary  McNAiuaa.  ^aa.  tt  wllL    ^^ 

Quaetlon.  War*  th*y  pteksd  up? 

Secretary  MCMamaba.  We  bMeve  they  ««• 
lost.  '^ 

Queatlan.  At  aaa  or  land? 

Secretary  MnNamaa  At  aaa. 

Quaatlon.  WUl    w*    tak* 
misatops  over  thare? 

Seoretary  MONaiuba.  We  will  take  such 
action  aa  la  nacassary  to  datatmlne  the  le- 
sulta  of  our  oparatlcna. 

Quaatlon.  Bow  much  of  the  petretaom 
Kttpplj  did  you  aay? 

Secretary  MCNamaba.  Approximately  M 
percent  of  the  petroleum  capacity  of  Iteth 
Viet  Nam  U  located  at  Vlnh.  the  point  that 
waa  atmek.  Approzlmatdy  00  peroant  of 
that  10  percent  waa  deatroyad. 

Quaatlon.  Are  theee  th*  only  four  torpedo 


Saerctary  MCNamaba.  Thaee  four  an  tba 
naea.  With  a  coastline  sucb  as  tht^^ 
of  ooiffea.  the  boata  occaaUmaUy  use  otiur 
areaa  for  ataglng  areaa. 

Quaatton.  Oan  you  tall  u  wbat  pereentMt 
It  U  of  thetf  total  fleet? 

Secretary  MCNamaba.  No.  X  cant,  onpt 
that  It  li  a  very  aubatantlal  percentage. 

Quaatton.  Mr.  Sacratary.  how  do  yoa  ai- 
plaln  theee  attacks?  '$- 

Secretary  MoNamaba.  X  cant  «q>laln  th«L 
They  were  unprovoked.  As  I  t<dd  you  last 
night,  our  veesels  were  clearly  in  Intaraa- 
ttonal  waters.  Our  veaaeU,  when  attackM, 
ware  operating  In  this  area,  roughly  OQ  biIIm 
off  of  the  North  Vletnameee  coast. 

Quaetlon.  There  have  been  reporti  tkat 
South  Vletnameee  veeaals  were  showing  or 
taking  some  sort  of  action  agalzut  Nortb 
Viet  Nam  approzlmatoly  at  thla  time. 

Secretary  McNamaba.  No,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  there  were  ao  <q>eratloDi  dur- 
ing the  period  X  was  describing  last  night. 

Qtustlon.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  orders  new 
for  either  the  Saventta  Fleet  or  for  ttane 
particular  ualtt  of  the  Seventh  Fleet? 

Seoretary  McNamaba.  Our  orders  to  tha 
oommandera  are  to  continue  their  patrob, 
to  protect  themaalvee  against  aggreaston  on 
the  hl^  aeaa  with  whatever  force  Is  necss- 

Queetlon.  Has  there  been  any  word 

Queatlon.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  say  this 
wUl  be  all  that  wtU  be  neeeesary,  that  the 
attack  has  met  Its  objectives? 

Secretary  MCNamaba.  Whether  this  Is  all 
that  la  neceeaary  depends  entirely  on  th* 
North  Vletnameee. 

Queatlon.  Do  you  ttiink  the  air  strike  ao> 
oompllahed  its  objectlvea? 

Secretary  MCNamaba.  The  air  strike  wy 
clearly  made  clear  to  the  North  Vletnamw 
our  Intention  to  maintain  our  right  to  op- 
erate on  the  high  aaas.  That  was  the  objso- 
tlve.    X  think  that  has  been  aooompllsbed. 

Queatlon.  Waant  the  objective  to  wipe  oat 
the  FT  boat  fleet? 

Seoretary  MoNamaba.  Our  objeottve  was  ta 
deter  the  FT  boat  fleet  from  furth*r  attaaks 
on  our  vsaaela.  Z  believe  we  have  aooaaa* 
pushed  that. 

Queatlon.  Were  any  attempts  mads,  I*- 
Secretary,  to  go  after  the  antlalroraft 
battorlaa? 

Secretary  MCNamaba.  Thar*  were  no  ae> 
tlona  agaiBBt  the  antlalreraft  batterlae.  The 
attack  waa  agalnBt  the  pateol  boat  bases  and 
the  aaaooUted  f  acUltlae. 

Queatlon.  Wb.  ■aeretary.  laat  night  tbm 
ware  three  boglee  reported,  three  unldenti- 
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lE^A—  m»Jrr!l."%J!!5l.!??*  '*^'  «*«*»*    *«»    detamuae    their    own    deettalw 


no  ot- 


■UMent . 

aeeretary  MoNamaba.  -x-aarm  :w«c*  a 
lUan  centers  doee  to  the  baa  i*  whloh 
ittacked  last  night.  T 

Qoastlon.  Mr.  Secretary,  oon  i4  you  giv*  ua 
Ihe  estimate  of  bow  many  piifoent  of  the 
aarth  Vletnameee  patrol  boat  ieet  haa  been 
introyed  or  damaged? 

georetary  McNamaba.  No,  X  ^nt  eatlmata 
ttr  you  the  exact  percent  destiiyed  or  dam- 
ifid.  other  than  to  aay  that  li  was  a  vary 
nbstAiitial  percentage  of  thel'lfleet. 

One  more  queetlon.  i 

Question.  From  what  you  lay.  there  are 
BO  further  actlona  of  thla  kin  ifgolng  on  at 
the  moment,  cr  planned.    Xa  th  at  ocRect? 

Secretary  McNamaba.  No  o 
fedag  carried  on  by  our  foroea  i  A  the  preaent 
thne,  other  than  the  contlnti  4tlon  of  the 
notine  patrol  acttvltlee  of  the  Turner  Joy 
isd  the  JtfoddoK,  the  two  deait^eia  which 
bSTC  been  operating  In  Intemi  tloaal  waters 
IntheOulf  of  Tonkin.  '' 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Pnaa.  Thank  you,  Ifr, 

I  8«W- 


; 


llr.  SIMPSON.    Mr 

lett  the  abeence  of  a  quonin  i 

Hie     PRESZDINa     OFFICER 
elet  will  call  the  roll. 


Hie  legislative  clerk  itrooeBded  to  call 
the  roll.  ^ 

(At  this  p<tot  Mr.  Huun, 
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through  free  parUdpatlon  in  elected  govam- 
manta:  and 

Wheraaa  tha  auooaea  of  th*  pronlsed  elao- 
Uons  In  south  Vietnam  wlU  d*MDd  on  th^ 
aaauranoe  that  they  wUl  be  frMTfidr.  and 
(qjien;  and 

Whereaa  the  United  Statea  haa  committed 
Its  reeouzoee  and  the  Uvae  of  ita  men  to  the 
nuee  of  freedoitf  for  the  South  Vletaamaa* 
people;  and 

Whoeas  an  objeottve  and  Intamattonal 
presence  would  make  a  slgntflcaat  oontilbu- 

ilTfJ^^fT^^  "^*  *^  PmoiMta  eleotlons 
in  South  Vletiuun  are  free,  fair,  and  open 
and  thus  help  substantlaUy  In  bringing  about 
poUttcal  atablllty  and  thi  eatabuSSs^of 
wertlve    poUtloal    Instttutlons:    Thetwfcra 

Raolved,  That  It  la  the  eenee  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  encourage  the 
Oovemment  of  South  Vietnam  to  seek  United 
ttoJJ^  d***^*"  '""  **•  '"^«»»lng  elec- 

That  the  President  should  caU  upon  the 
umted  Natlona  to  assign  United  Natlona  ob- 
servers to  the  forthcoming  eleetloiu  ta  South 
Vietnam. 


the  Acting 


FMdent 

chair.)  I 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Pres^ent.  I  a<k 
BDanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded, 

■Hie  ACTINO  PRESIDENt!  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without    objection, 
ordered. 


pro   tempore,    ai^umed    the 


it     is    so 


FAIR  PACKAQINa  AND  LAOSELINb 
ACT 

rfTJfSS?**®  resameA  the  oocsideratlon 
ofthe  bill  (8.  985)  to  regulat  JUnterstate 
•M  roreign  commerce  by  pre  Anting  the 
MB  of  unfair  or  deceptive  Methods  of 
M««lng  or  labeling  of  ortrtain  con- 
wner  commodities  distrlbutib  in  «uch 
WMMrce,  and  for  other 

AMXnMBMT   wo.   STS 

J^:^^!^'^^-  MrPre8id*it,Ioffer 
tt  amendment  to  the  penditig  ledsla^ 
wt  which  I  ask  to  hsye  prii&d 

I  assure  aU  Senators  thatlFwin  not 
«n  It  up  unto  after  the  dist()8ition  of 
«e  Cotton  amendment,  which  I  under- 
S^  *f  «t  for  4  O'clock  on  Monday 
»«,  but  I  ask  that  this  amehdment  be 
"rated,  and  give  my  coUea^iues  notice 

^L°!t^  ^H  "  "^  «ub8eq^t  to  the 
»»« on  the  Cotton  amend 

Jbe  ACnNQ  PRBSIDENT1  ^  tem- 

Sd  ,J5L"°*^1'*°**°'  ^^  4rn»elved 
«M  Prtnted.  and  wffl  Ue  on  jijhe  table. 

»«nH  VmWAM  REQUEST^  uNrm> 
»»;nONS  OBSERVERS  A^"  ELBC- 
**WfS  I  i 

Sb  «^«  fSS;^ '  ^'""°° 

BBBofconosr 

'Jjrtss  the  BapuhMc  Of  South  l^atnam  ta 
'"^  •ooged  la  maklag  pnv^M^fbr 


I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  United 
neaa  International  reported  a  few  min- 
utes ago  from  the  United  Nations  that 
Smith  Vietnam  today  formally  requeued 
united  Nations  observers  for  its  elections 
of  a  constituent  assembly  In  September. 

The  dispatch  reads  as  follows: 

Umm  NATxoNa.— South  Vietnam  todav 
f ormaUy  requested  U Jf .  obeervara  for  ite  alec- 
ttons  of  a  oonatltuent  aaaembly  ta  September. 

The  requeet  waa  put  verbally  to  Secretary 
General  Tbant  by  Ambaaaador  Nguyen  Duy 
Uen.  South  Vletnameee  obeerver  to  the 
United  Nattona. 

It  waa  not  ImmedUtely  clear  Whether  the 
Saigon  Ooverament  wanted  the  world  orga- 
n^tton  taunedUtely  to  aend  observers  v 
Whether  It  mvtaaged  a  aupervteory  role  for 
the  U  Jf .  ta  the  electtona. 

A  U.S.  spokeaman  aald  Lien  'Informed  th* 
Secretary  Oeneral  that  the  Oovemment  of 
South  Vietnam  tatends  to  hold  electtons  for 
a  constituent  sssambly  ta  September  and 
requested  the  TTnited  Nations  to  send  ob- 
servers." 

He  said  South  Vietnam  would  make  Ite  le- 
queat  ta  writing  later. 

Only  last  weekend,  before  the  requeet  waa 
made.  Thaat  aald  ta  WIndaor,  Ont..  he  oould 
not  aee  the  uae  of  UJ».  aupervlslon  of  Vlet- 
nameee electtons  "at  thta  time." 

On  hta  return  from  Europe  on  May  S 
Thant  alao  aald  he  eaw  no  poaalbillty  of  a 
U  jr.  aupervlaory  role  ta  VIetnaauae  electtoaa 
becauae  It  would  run  tato  Soviet  oppoalticn 
ta  the  Security  Oouaoll. 

Ifr.  Prasident,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
President  had  a  distinct  role  in  urging' 
the  South  Vietnam  Government  to  make 
this  request  of  the  Ulilted  Nations.  I 
think  this  is  a  most  Important  bieak- 
througrh,  and  very  Important  for  the  fu- 
ture of^e  entire  Vietnam  problem. 

Ifr.  RIBIOOFF  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  have  Just  talked  with  the 
President  of  the  UMted  States  and  our 
Ambassador  to  the  XTnlted  Nations. 
Arthur  Goldberf .  ooQeemlng  the  request 
of  Saigon  to  the  Ubtted  Nations  to  send 
observers  for  the  eUaettoM  whldi  are  to 
take  place  In  Soutb  VMaam  in  Septem- 


Both  the  Praakteot  and  ,„„„, 

Saigon  for  umted  MattaH  partte^attoB 
bastHdr wholehearted  support.  Blstlie 
bope  or  the  Preatdent  ttiat  tlie  UUted 
Mktions  will  act  on  the  request  of  the 
Saigon  govenmiant  and  send  6bserfeia 
to  South  Vietnam  to  obavve  tben  t.w>tt 
Important  rtwntlons. 

When  ttie  suggettton  that  the  UJf. 
Iday  a  vote  In  the  South  vtetMtmeae  elee- 
tlflos  was  first  made  by  me  on  May  8.  It 

??■  J??°"«*  ^  **»  PreaWent.  But 
the  President  was  dealing  with  aa  Inde- 
pendent government,  and  It  wa«  necee- 
aary for  Saigcm  Itsdf  to  make  the  raquest 

Now  the  request  has  been  made.  And 
SPTl®*  CO""",  the  problem  is  whether 
the  Utalted  Nations  will  accede  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Saigon  government  In  the 
final  analysis,  U  Thant.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, has  no  powra-  Independent  of  the 
power  given  to  him  by  the  Goieral  Aa- 
aembly and  the  Security  Council. 

nie  decision  as  to  whether  the  United 
NatimiB  will  play  a  role  In  the  Saigon 
^ecttons  win^depend  In  large  partiSm 
the  Soviet  Uhlon  and  Ptmnce.  In  the 
f orthoondng  dlacuasions,  thoee  two  Na- 
tions  wffl  play  the  erttieal  roles 

The  Soviet  Uhion  and  Vraaoe  haw  a 

duly  not  to  block  the  leqiSatiSidhwal  ' 
g;^  Saigon  for  obeervw,  at  their 

Om-  Ambaaador  to  the  Utaited  Nations 
will  have  aomethlng  mom  to  aav  at  th« 

be  wffl  alao  make  hU  position  kxMwnte. 
fore  the  United  NatfeSTlSt  ItTv^ 

^couragtog  that  both  the  PreaS^tS 
wS!S??K  a°Wber«  «wPPort  whSl 
beartedly  the  request  for  United  NattS 
g^ftictP*tlon  in  the  upcoming  Sou^ 
Vietnam  elections.         "*'«'«^^«»  aoutn 

«if  ii?^  bope  that  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral wffl  use  aU  his  influence,  all  Ws^SL 
«i«*ve  abffltlea,  and  ato?SSeS?S 

bCTs  of  the  United  Natloos  to  aeceSto 

toeee  dectlonrwlll  be  fair:  and  totoe  «d 
ttiat  theee  elections  wffl  be  of  a  naSS 

^SToSJ^ofTSSSlS'sSS; 

2£;-but  al.,  Of  the^1S^5T£ 

Bt^^J^I^S^^J^''^^  of  a  con- 

tujy^-  The  prooees  wffl  have  been  bSS 
2SL?^iJ^  to  the  electlon^a  iSJ? 
ornmait  which  will  truly  m>reaent  t)L 
people  of  South  Vietnam^  represent  the 

ati'SSSflSf'  **"'  distinguished  Sen- 

be«i  maUng  su6h  clear  statements  on 
JWawibJect.  Whose  position  is  so  welT 
toiown  throughout  the  country  and  who 
ttne  and  Ume  again,  has  asked  for  Utalt^ 

Por  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  frott 
Oregon,  let  me  repeat  that  the  Qoftra- 
ment  of  South  Vietnam  has  a*ed  for 
United  Nations  supervision  o*  the  Sep- 
tember election.  lUs  can  be  a  great 
■tep  fbrwani— one  wliieh  I  have  been 
urging  for  aone  time  and  one  called  for 
In  the  Senate  reebtetlon  I  introduced 
last  month. 


mm 


OONGSSSSIONAL !  tiBCOtC^^mSfA^ 
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A»  talwrwa^cwl  prmmet  is  eaaenttal 
tf  tte  ooBteodloc  inwiw  to  South  Vtefe> 
AMt  wM;tbo  nfttiotM  of  tbe  world  vt  to 
luire  |«U  oonlUmot^^  In  ll»e  outoone  of 
Um^tdBUoMi  Otiif^m  ma  iMoait  «toc- 
ttoaKwa teadlo  •  TcootutloQ  of  tbe  prob- 
knii  ttMt  i>l««u«  South  VlotOMD. 

I  talk«4  today  with  Preddvrt  John> 
son  and  AmbMsador  Arthur  Ooldbetx. 
"nie  South  VietnaBBMe  requost  haa  the 
rnthuilaaMft  and  atroog  rapport  ol  the 
i^raddtnt.  Afflbaasador  Ocddtarf  will 
oany  the  proposal  to  the  United  Nattooa 
with  vigor  and  conviction. 

Now  the  matter  rwta  with  Rusala  and 
France.  With  their  support,  the  United 
Nations  can  plajr  a  vital  role  to  South 
Vietnam.  Without  thdr  support,  it  will 
bedlffleult.  Z  hope  that  Russia  responds 
affirmatively  to  South  Vietnam's  request 
aiul  that  U  Thant  will  lend  his  great- 
influence  and  prestige  to  this  effort. 

The  oi^XMrtunlty  is  there.  It  is  time 
for  men  of  goodwill  everywhere  to  lend 
their  support  to  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  BSBICOPF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  had  not 
planned  on  making  any  comment  I 
ahan  withhold  my  comments  on  certato 
subsequent  Issues  until  later.  I  c<Hn- 
ment  now  only  beeauae  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  made  reference  to  me. 

I  applaud,  as  he  knows,  his  proposal 
ft>r  United  Natkms  supervisions  of  any 
alectiona  held  to  Sduth  Vietnam.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  tMr.  OipnanHo] 
and  I  have  for  a  long  time  past  been 
urging  UMted  Nations  toterventlon  toto 
the  situation  to  southeast  Asia,  and 
whatever  elections  are  held  there  should 
oertatoly  be  held  under  United  Natlcms 
supervision.  I  will  not  argue  this  matter 
now  other  than  to  file  this  caveat.  I  do 
not  think  mueh  of  whatever  elections  are 
volng  to  be  held.  I  think  they  are  on 
their  way  to  betog  a  shocking  fraud.  I 
do  not  think  they  are  gidng  to  be  uni- 
venal.  and  that  they  will  be  meaningless. 
beeaose  they  will  be  hdd  only  to  the 
netix^liolitan  areas  contn^ed  by  a  dic- 
tator we  are  supporting  there. 

Mm-eover,  what  the  Government  calls 
"neutralism"  is  a  crlmtoal  offense.  The 
candidates  allowed  to  run  will  have  to 
paas  a  poUtioal  test  on  this  score  that 
can  only  amoimt  to  a  screening  of  candi- 
dates by  the  Oevemment. 

I  am  not  Impressed  with  Ambassador 
OoldbeiglB  efforts  to  trying  to  bring  the 
United  Nations  toto  this  matter.  He 
ought  to  have  been  making  efforts  to 
have  the  United  Nations  enforce  peace 
there.  We  should  be  making  clear  to 
the  Security  OouncU  that  we  are  not 
going  to  wait  any  longer  for  it  to  enforce 
peace,  but  we  are  going  to  have  to  bring 
before  the  Oeneral  Assembly  a  piopoaal 
to  take  over,  unless  the  Security  CouncU 
assumce  its  responsibili^.  Ambassador 
Ooldben  has  shared  with  the  President 
the  re^JMuttdUty  for  not  following  our 
elear  dMaMmder  the  Starter. 

Mr.  JAVtrs.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  ytsid? 

Mr.  RXBICOFP. :  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
•Off  oQift  Nw  &  ovk* 

Mr.lAVTTB.  Xhaathe8natorssu9* 
ceetkm.    It  is  very  hard  for  ji  Senator 


to  pat  himself  on  the  back,  so  I  would 
like  to  pat  the  Senator  on  the  back  for 
his  very  constructive  suggeetion. 

I  hope  the  President  follows  it  up.  I 
hope  U  Thant  follows  it  up.  It  is  true 
that  there  has  been  fighting  there,  but 
there  was  fighting  to  the  Congo  when 
the  United  Nations  totervened.  There 
have  been  observers  on  the  line  bi^tween 
Israel  and  Syria.  We  know  of  the  hero- 
ism of  the  colonel  who  served  the  VJH.  to 
Israel,  who  was  killed.  We  remember 
that  Hammarskjold  was  killed  during  a 
mission  to  the  Ck>ngo. 

I  think,  to  order  to  complete  the  vmbk^ 
age.  we  should  have  an  additi<»ml  con- 
dition, and  I  hope  we  can  get  support 
for  it  from  the  President  and  others  con- 
cerned, that  there  be  an  offer  of  a  cease- 
fire during  the  election.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  too  much  to  worry  about  a  few 
Vietcong  getting  out  of  their  Vietoong 
pajamas  to  which  they  fight  toto  their 
other  pajamas  to  order  to  vote.  I  think 
that  such  a  cease-fire  might  be  a  good 
exercise  to  the  direction  of  what  we  seek 
to  achieve  to  Vietnam. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  give 
considerable  thought  to  that  suggeetion 
in  order  to  complete  the  padotge.  The 
elections  should  be  supervised  by  a  dis- 
toterested  totematlonal  organization.  I 
hope  the  United  Nations  will  accept  that 
responsIbUlty.  and  that  there  will  be  a 
reasonable  cease-fire.  There  was  a 
cease-fire  to  Vietnam  for  a  religious 
hcdlday.  I  think  an  electiwi  is  a  very 
reasonable  time  for  a  cease-fire  as  well. 

In  that  way  there  could  be  a  good 
frameworic  for  a  fair  election.  The  elec- 
tion Is  not  going  to  be  perfect.  Whether 
good.  bad.  or  todlfferent.  it  wUl  give  an 
opportunity  to  let  the  South  Vietnamese 
express  themselves  as  to  what  they  want 
done  with  their  own  country.  The 
cease-fire  could  be  unilateral.  If  it  were 
so.  we  could  suspend  our  operations  oon- 
ttogent  upon  security  considerations  even 
if  the  other  side  did  not  agree,  and  it  is 
quite  posslUe  that  it  might. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticult  on  his  far-sighted  suggestion 
on  the  opportunity  for  the  people  to  have 
a  real  chance  to  give  expression  as  to 
what  they  want  done  with  their  own  af- 
fairs. This  is.  after  all.  the  mato  reason 
we  are  to  Vietoam. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  May  I  first  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  his  gracious 
comments.  I  may  also  point  out  that 
last  February  I  had  made  suggestions  on 
Vietnam  which  included  the  President's 
calling  for  a  convening  of  a  preUmtoary 
conference  <m  Vietnam  of  the  partlee  to 
the  Geneva  accords  and  all  thoae  to- 
vdvedto^etnam.  Itwasmy  vlewthat  a 
eeaserfire  would  play  an  important  role 
to  working  toward  a  aohitlon.  I  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  a  supervised 
withdrawal  by  both  sides,  with  a  token 
number  of  troops  tovolved.  and  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  arrange 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  through  the 
International  Red  CnMs.       ^  . 

At  that  time  the  President  and  I  had 
alongoonvemtloa.  Bepototedoutthat 
seeking  this  conterenct  mallateraUy 
would  not  be  aMvopciate.  slnoe  the  So- 
vlai  UlftiDa  and  Oarnat  Britain  vera  •»- 
chairmen  under  the  Oeneva  accorda  and 


when  Prime  Minister  WQson  toe  fbl^ 
lowing  week  was  to  visit  Moscow.         ^ 

At  that  time  the  President  thought  ha 
would  be  willing  to  go  along  with  a  tok« 
withdrawal  of  troops  while  we  were  tiy. 
tog  to  straighten  out  the  situation.  Bb 
said  at  that  time  we  would  be  winingto 
discuss  the  problems  of  Vietoam  with 
rQ>resentatives  of  all  those  tovolved  la 
Vietnam,  and  that  there  was  a  role  foe 
an  totematlonal  organization  to  take. 

So  I  can  imderstand  the  disappoint^ 
ment  expressed  by  the  Senator  fita 
Oregcm.  The  truth  Is  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  from  the  beglnnliy 
urged  that  there  should  be  a  role  for 
the  United  Nations.  I  think  many  peo- 
ple have  Joined  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  their  dlsiwpototment  that  the  United 
NatiKms  has  not  participated. 

But  the  fact  that  the  United  NatioDi 
has  not  participated  to  the  past  do« 
not  mean  that  we  should  not  do  every- 
thtog  we  can  to  get  it  to  participate  In 
the  future. 

I  am  pleased  that  Saigon  has  requealed 
the  United  Nations  to  start  taklog  a 
role,  because  this  is  a  beginning.  I  am 
also  pleased  that  the  President  s^es  Ui 
wholehearted  support  to  the  request. 

We  an  know  that  Ambassador  Oold- 
berg  does  not  make  policy  by  hlnueU. 
The  policy  of  the  UJ3.  Ambassador  to  tbe 
United  Nations  is  a  policy  made  by  our 
Government.  Ris  duty  Is  to  cany  out 
that  policy.  I  think  we  must  make  sure 
that  it  is  known  who  made  the  first  more. 
Saigon  Is  now  asking  for  a  United  Na- 
tiixis  role.  Ihe  whole  world  must  look 
now  to  the  doviet  Union  and  Fraoee. 
because  the  Soviet  Union  and  France 
have  an  obligation  to  the  days  ahead. 
If  they  are  stocere  to  wanting  a  proper 
and  Just  s(dutlon  to  the  Souto  Viet- 
namese crisis,  they,  as  members  of  the 
Security  Council,  will  not  use  their  In- 
fluence to  defeat  a  proposal  for  United 
Nations  partibipatlcHi  In  toe  elections  to 
be  held.  Because  if  the  elections  held 
are  f  air  eli«tions,  I  think  we  wlQ  be  in  i 
position  to  start  making  real  progreei 
to  the  entire  South  Vietnamese  conlllct 

Now  I  think  the  worid's  attention 
should  be  c«itered  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  an  obligation  to 
answer  to  the  entire  world  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Natlcms.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  if  the  Soviet  Union  backed  up 
the  President  of  toe  United  States  and 
recognized  that  there  is  a  role  for  the 
UiUted  Nations  to  play  to  Souto  Viet- 
nam, we  could  begto  to  move  more 
quickly  toward  a  resolution  of  toe  con- 
flict to  South  Vietoam  that  has  greatly 
concerned  the  world. 

So  I  am  pleased  the  President  Is  bal- 
ing the  proposal.  I  am  pleased  Ambai* 
sador  Goldberg  will  toing  it  before  0* 
United  NaUons.  I  hope  U  Thant  will 
agree  that  there  is  a  United  Nations  roM 
Involved,  and  I  pray  that  France  and  tbe 
Soviet  Union  wUl  agree. 

Mr>  JAVrrS.  I  gatoer  that  tbe  Sen- 
ator agrees  that  there  should  be  a  oease- 
flre  during  the  election  period. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  It  wiU  be  iUBoa 
to  hcdd  fair  and  impartial  elections  win 
a  war  to  process.  Wito  a  cease-fire  m 
effect,  all  candidates  and  aU  partiei 
could  conduct  a  fair  campaign,  and  tow* 
would  be  an  opportunity  for  all  c«w» 
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pijiies  and  all  caiulldaf 
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Vietnam,  toe  United  Stol 

ig  toe  results  of  the  electlofis 

'  Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  was  goihg  to  make  toe 

mggestion  that  any  ceasej-flre  should  be 

tied  in  wlto  whatever  se^jirity  require- 

Bients  were  necessary,        ' 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  That  ii  an  absolute- 
ly necessary  condition,  we  may  hope 
that  once  the  United  Nanaons  gets  to- 
TOlved,  we  can  have  a  ceas^-flre,  and  that 
there  will  be  fair  and  proper  elections. 
Perhaps  then  the  cease-flr^  could  be  ex- 
tended, while  we  were  trying  to  work  out 
I  resolution  of  the  sltuatlbn  to  Vietoam. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  From  ouij  botot  of  view. 
It  Is  best  to  let  the  people  decide.  When 
Vat  people  have  decided,  then  our  mis- 
sion, for  all  practical  purposes,  will  have 
been  accomplished — so  lonti,  of  course,  as 
they  are  permitted  to  Inwlement  toelr 
decision  in  peace.  We  majs^  have  to  fight 
for  toe  purpose  of  Implementation  after- 
ward, but  that  groimd  isitounder  than 
tee  ground  on  which  we  npw  stand. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  The  |$enator  from 
New  York  and  I  are  in  agreement. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  agree  ^f^th  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  t 
Union  is  involved  In  this 
Its  armpits,  and  the  world 
nised    toat.    We    know 
should  be  toeir  first  prioi 
with  Khrushchev.    It  is 
first  priority.    Now  their 
beating  the  Communist  Chinese  for  the 
leadership  of  the  Conununiit  world 

I  Join  the  Senator  from  <  3onnectieut  to 
the  hope  that  toe  Soviet  pinion  will  t>e 
made  to  see  toe  light  by  Ithe  impact  of 
•wW  opinion.  As  we  haMe  seen  many 
taee,  world  opinion  has  ffi  effect  upon 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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DIVERSION  OF  WELFAB  E  FUNDS  OF 
LABOR  UNIONS  IN  N 1^  YORK 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  president,  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcon  mlttee  on  In- 
lestigations  last  year  hel(  L|  hearings  on 
the  diversion  of  approxtaitely  $4  mil- 
lion from  the  welfare  fun(»  of  two  labor 
anions  in  New  York,  toe  |^ed  Trades 
CJoundl  and  Teamsters  Lci<Jal  815.  The 
bMrings  disclosed  toat  the  funds  had 
been  diverted  to  so-called  research 
foandations — one  in  Liberia  and  toe 
other  In  Puerto  Rico,  co^ 
trolled  by  the  domtoant 
onions,  George  Barasch. 

PMeral  ofBclals  tesUflec.  ~-..  ..^  .„„ 
was  Inadequate  to  prevent]  the  diversion 
^  the  welfare  funds.  As  f  result  of  toe 
l>«rlngs,  I  totroduced  a|i)lll,  S.  2627, 
Which  was  oosponsored  br  seven  other 
nwnbers  of  toe  subcomnJi|tee,  to  pre- 
»«Jt  such  occurrences.        ' 

immediately  following  Ithe  hearhigs, 
we  general  counsel  of  the  subcommittee 
wtiated  a  series  of  conferences  wito  the 
attorneys  for  George  Barasch  and  his 
••oclates  seeking  toe  return  of  toe  di- 
jwted  funds  to  toe  Jotat  w  ifare  fund  of 
•he  unions.  | 

^deral  agencies  wito  Jurisdiction  to 
"■  matter,  including  the  i|ibor.  Justice. 


>letely  con- 
to  toe 

Ithat  the  law 


and  Treasury  D^Murtmenta.  were  con- 
sulted, as  were  nvresoitattves  of  tbe 
State  of  New  Jers^  and  the  New  York 
State  Insurance  Department.  In  late 
July  of  1965.  toe  attorneys  for  George 
Barasch  and  his  associated  expressed 
toeir  willingness  to  return  the  $4  million 
forthwith. 

At  this  Juncture,  however,  the  New 
York  State  Insurance  Department,  whose 
representatives  had  been  invited  to  Join 
the  conferences,  asked  for  a  delay  to  toe 
restoration  of  toe  funds  to  order  to  re- 
view toe  record  of  toe  case  to  determtoe 
whether  any  New  York  State  stotutes  had 
been  violated.  Ihey  Indicated  that  an 
acceptance  of  a  settlement  might  com- 
prcHnlse  any  possible  prosecution. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  about  10 
mcmthsago.  During  toe  toterim  we  have 
patiently  awaited  toe  result  of  the  re- 
examination of  this  matter  by  the  New 
York  Stote  ofBcials.  Withto  toe  past 
we*  we  learned  toat  their  work  was 
ftoally  completed;  that  apparently  no 
violations  of  New  York  Stote  statutes 
had  been  disclosed;  nor  had  any  new 
Information  been  added  to  supplement 
toe  subcommittee's  volumtoous  record. 

It  had  been  agreed  between  toe  sub- 
conunlttee's  general  counsel,  Jerome  S. 
Adlerm&n,  and  counsel  for  the  New 
York  State  insurance  department, 
George  Bernstein,  that  toe  subconunlt- 
tee  would  be  advised  of  the  return  of  toe 
funds  and  that  the  New  Yor*  State  offi- 
cials would  Join  this  subconmiittee  to 
a  simultaneous  public  atmouncement  of 
toe  restoration  of  toe  money. 

Instead,  yesterday,  to  New  York.  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  publicly  released  In- 
formation Implying  toat  toe  New  York 
Stote  Insurance  d^artment  was  solely 
responsible  for  the  recovery  of  the  wel- 
fare funds.  The  subcommittee  was  In- 
formed of  tols  news  release  sometime 
after  It  had  been  made. 

I  regret  toat  toe  disclosure  of  toe  re- 
turn of  this  money  was  made  In  disregard 
of  the  agreement  and  understanding 
previously  entered  into. 

However,  toe  record  speaks  for  Itself. 
The  New  Yoric  State  insurance  depart- 
ment awoke  to  the  fact  that  a  matter  to 
its  Jurisdiction  warranted  totenslve  In- 
vestigation only  after  our  committee 
hearings  had  disclosed  the  misuse  of  the 
money.  I  think  the  State  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  cooperate  In 
toe  protection  of  toe  righte  and  Intereste 
of  American  worklngmen,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  we  have  sought  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  fact- 
ual account  of  these  matters  for  toe  use 
and  Information  of  toe  press,  and  it  has 
now  been  released.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  toat  toe  statement  I  prepared 
for  toe  press  be  printed  at  this  point  to 
toe  RccoRo. 

There  betog  no  objection,  toe  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  toe 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Jorm  L.  UdOlbxak  (D.,  Ark.)  to- 
day announced  thM  appraxliiuitely  HMOMO 
which  had  b«en  dlrertcd  fronts  the  Welfare 
Funds  of  two  New  York  area  unions,  a*  dis- 
closed during  1965  bearings  of  the  Senate 
PermaneiTt  Subcommittee  on  Inveetlgatlona, 
has  been  returned  to  tbe  Allied  Welfare  Fond 
ofb  behalf  ot  about  10,000  member*  of  tiie 
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816. 

TeetUaony  ta  the  Suboonmilttae  i***^*^ 
last  year  abowed  that  the  money  had  taMn  dU 
verted  from  dormant  waifate  Fund*  at  the 
unions  to  oveneaa  "rreciili"  foanlastoiic 
one  In  Monrovia,  Ub«rta..aiMl  tbe  otbm  m. 
Puerto  Rico.  .-i  ;    .- 

The  reetoratlon  oC  tiic  MOOOJOOO'.m  tta 
Allied  WeUare  Fund,  whl^  prwrtdee  health 
and  welfare  benefits  to  the  membership  of 
the  two  unions,  la  the  direct  result  of  nego- 
ttatlons  Initiated  by  tbe  Subcommittee  In 
the  summer  of  laes,  immediately  after  the 
hearings  relating  to  the  diversion  of  the 
funds,  nie  Oeneral  Oounael  of  the  Sub- 
committee entered  negoUatioos  at  that  tlma 
with  attorneys  for  Oeorge  Barasch  and  his 
associates  seelclng  the  return  of  all  of  the 
funds.  Baraach  was  formerly  the  prlnetpal 
oOoer  of  tbe  two  unions  and  the  dommaat 
Oguze  in  omtrol  at  the  fonda  and  the  f  oun<- 
datlons. 

After  Barasch  had  espreased  through  hie 
attorneys  his  agreement  to  return  the  fundi^ 
the  New  York  State  Insurance  Department, 
which  exercises  Jurisdiction  OTer  Welfare 
Funds  in  New  York  State,  asked  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  ZnTestlgatlons 
to  delay  aolton  for  the  return  of  these  funds 
pending  tiMvDepartment's  review  of  the 
matters  dlsoloaed  by  the  Suboommittee  hear- 
ings. Ihe  New  York  State  authorities  sought 
to  determine  whether  there  had  been  any 
violation  of  State  laws  In  this  case. 

In  Augtist  of  1965,  Senator  HcCvbjjm 
acceded  to  the  New  York  State  reqiiest.  The 
State  proceeded  with  its  investigation  and 
apparently  hnally  determined  that  New  York 
State  statutes  did  not  provide  penalUea  for 
the  diversion  of  the  welfare  funds.  The 
$4,200,000  was  rettimed  to  tbe  Welfare  Funds 
under  the  Supervision  of  the  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department. 

Oeorge  Baraach  has  resigned  from  his  po- 
sitions as  lifetime  tnistee  for  each  of  the 
several  employee  welfare  and  pension  b«na> 
fit  plans  Qf  the  two  unions,  including  the 
two  major  plans,  the  AUlad  WeUare  Fujod 
and  the  Union  Mutual  Fund.  New  employee 
trustees  have  been  selected  for  the  funds,  as 
required  by  the  provisions  of  the  Taft-Ibrt- 
ley  Act  tthat  govern  Joint  trust  fxinds. 

The  triist  agreements  of  the  two  unions 
have  been  \evlewed  and  revised  m  order  to 
establish  prbper  safeguards  for  the  rights 
and  Interests  ^  the  rank-and-file  msnUMn 
of  tbe  unions  Who  are  their  partieipants. 

Senator  McCi,KLLaN  stated  that  the  total 
sum  of  $4,300,000  represents  all  of  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Cromwell  Research  Foxmdatlon 
of  Puerto  Rloo.  the  Chemical  Sesearoh  Foun- 
dation of  Liberia,  and  the  Caribbean  Kduea- 
tional  Association  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  agree- 
ment between  Mr.  Barasch  and  certain  as- 
sociates, who  are  tbe  offldala  of  the  ovMseas 
foandations,  and  the  new  trustees  of  the 
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Amed  Welfare  Fund 
that  has  been  returned 
eharttaMe  and  education 
benefit  the  almost  10,000 
lied  Trades  CouncU 
#816,  and  that  New  York  State  authori- 
ties will  supervise  the  administration  of  the 
funds  by  the  trustees. 

AddltionaUy.  the  overseas  foundations  ta 
Liberia  and  Puerto  Rico  will  be  dissolved. 

The  Subcommittee's  report  to  tbe  Senate 
on  the  Investigation  into  the  diversion  ot 
the  welfare  funds  has  not  yet  been  Ued, 
Filing  was  withheld  until  New  York  author- 
ittfls  acted  upon  the  agreement  made  last 
summer  by  attorneys  for  Mr.  Barasch  to  re- 
turn tbe  diverted  funds.  Senator  McClkxait 
stated  that  the  report  wlU  be  filed  m  the 
near  future. 

As  a  result  of  the  Suboommlttee's  hear- 
ingpii  these  welfare  funds.  Senator  MoOtaL- 
Lfm  mtroduoed  S.  9S8T,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
WaUar*  and  Pension  Plan  Disclosure  Act  lot 
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gwds  for  tiM  ngbtt  mnd  lnt«wu  at  puw 

S?  r=^  ~*"*^  """*""*♦—  on  Labor  mad  Pub- 
5^,*J*«w«.  bjB  ■«  oo-cponnr  nno  or  tlM 
MDOr  BMBbWl  Of  tlM  SubooniBtttM. 
**»»*"»>fcOUKXAif  stated  bta  hop*  tbaX 

■•_■•«*  *i»m««i  vorkan  who  un  pultet' 

pute  to  amployM  bwMAt  ptaas  to  tho  daa- 

■■■  ftihVMil  In  la«k  or  Istecwt  aad  la  teU- 

w«to  pmrUetptU  aettvUy  in  naJon  affktn. 

Tbo  Soboomnlttoo  will  oontlna*  to  nun- 

In*  the  ■dmlnutrmtton  and  dlAazaaoMnt  of 

Mid  pwHioa  fundi,  and  may  bold 

~  la  ttaa  fotma  aftar  -^'^tmrnal  In- 

ooalntbaflald. 

Ifc  UCCIXU.AS.    In  addition.  Mr. 
ftMwent,  I  alio  have  a  letter  addresied 
to  the  feneral  oounael  of  the  aubooninilt- 
tee.  which  he  received  today  from  the 
■ttoraeyi  for  Mr.  Baraaeh  and  his  aaao- 
oatee.    This  letter  states  clearly  that 
General  Counsel  Adlerman  had  obtained 
an  understanding,  after  the  hearings  td- 
most  10  DMxiths  ago.  that  the  funds  held 
■V  these  two  overseas  foundations  would 
be  returned  to  the  Allied  Welfare  Fund. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  necessarily  en- 
dOTK  all  of  the  ooounents  in  the  letter, 
I  refer  iwrtieularly  to  the  attorneys'  re> 
quest  that  the  subcommittee's  report  re- 
aeot  "the  cooperation  given  by  our  clients 
and  that  no  evidence  of  wrongdoing  on 
their  part  was  shown  by  the  testtmooy  " 
I  understand  that  the  attorneys  for  Mr. 
Barasch  and  his  associates  cooperated 
▼sry  well  with  the  subcommittee.    How- 
ever,  their  clients   did   not  cooperate 
freely  with  the  subcommittee's  staff  once 
OU7  understood  the  purpose  of  our  In- 
vestigation. They  enrdaed.  without  ez- 
e^tton.  their  constitutional  privilege  un- 
der the  fifth  amendment. 

Further,  while  Barasch  and  his  asso- 
ciates may  not  have  violated  any  ezist- 
ipg  Federal  statutes  in  diverting  the  wel- 
fare funds,  it  is  questionable  whether 
they  were  faithful  to  the  responsiblUty 
and  obligation  imposed  upon  any  person 
acting  In  a  flduelary  capacity.  With  this 
oomment  upon  the  letter.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcooao 
as  follows: 

Law  Omesa  om 

MaSTIW  J.  IfcNAMAK*,  Jb, 

(Antral  Ootmael,  Setimtm  Ptrmanent  Svboom- 
mtUm  en  tnvetttgstioiu,  old  Senate  Of' 
Poe  BvlkUmt.  Waehington,  D.O. 

Mt  Okmm  Ma.  AmjHucAir:  Tba  andantgaod 
SS**.*^??^  "  attorneys  for  rsspaetlva 
tiaante.  Oramwall  Rasearob  Vbnndattoo.  Ine.. 
Obamlcal  Raasarob  Ftoandatlon.  inc..  Local 
nuaet).  AUIod  Tradas  OonncU  (An^-ciO) 
Oaorgs  Baraaob  and  otban.  in  tha  couna  of 
n  iBvaatlgatlon  eondnetad  by  tba  8anate 
mnaaant  Subeoaunlttaa  on  Xavaattaatlona. 

Upon  ootaplatlon  of  tba  pabUo  baarlnaa 
laM  suBuaar  you  gava  gradonaly  of  your  tlma. 
an*  Jotoad  ua  la  a  eooperattva  sBdaavor  to 
maat  soom  of  tbe  ob)aettoaa  to  tba  fona- 
ajttoBa.  wblch  bad  baan  tba  subjact  matters 
or  your  Inquiry. 

Aaaraault  of  tbaaa  afforte  wa aitlvad at  aa 
unsaiMaiiilliig  wbaraby  tba  diraetors  of  tba 
»«laal  Baaaanb  Vtoundatlaa.  Xac,  and  tba 
««■»•••»  Baaaareb  Foiiadatlon.  too,  would 


At  tblB  potot  tba  INfw  Tork  State  Oapart- 

Mat  Of  znaaraaea,  wblcb  bad  narttelnated 

ta  ttaa  f oravMag  dlaeuialoiis.  IwlteiSad  rS- 

»•  parttaa  doa  to  eartata  dUfwanoaa  In  vtows 
•ad  objactlvss.  Tbua  it  baaaaw  naosManrto 
»«>«gotlata.  and.  wttb  your  aoquiaaoanoau  to 
joaramate  aa  UBdwstaadlng  with  tbat  Da- 

bJ!l*™'?SUf*''^  ^  **'^  you  tbat  wa 
«SL^S^SS?**  °^  a«rmatlona;  asaantad 
«*»•"  «  tba  nipaettva  laatnuaeato  aad 
graato  will  ba  forwaidad  to  you  protapUy 

.-15?  ?"°*°"  <<  ">^  foundatloaa.  aa  waU 
M  Mr.  Oaorga  Bazaaeb  aad  tba  otbar  Indlvld- 

SSTJ?!^!?:  '7»f«»nP»«*^  cooparattva  In 
■nwng  at  tba  abora  dlapoaltton;  bowarar.  It 

ISSH.^L!?**"'**  **»'  "^  oooparatioo 
reoeiTad  nom  you  and  your  staff  waa  Indla- 
P««WjMa  Uylnc  tba  groundwork  for  tba 


^^ne  2,  19$9 


Wa  raapaetfuUy  raquast  tbat  In  tba  avaat 
-Ti^U*  *f  5?  *  "P***  '•odfend  by  your  com- 
SS?  n?***^  ***  *^  InvasttgatKii.  It  .^d 
reflect  tba  coopatatloB  given  by  our  cUaatL 
aad  tbat  no  arldenoa  of  wronadctna  on  tbeir 
P«t  waaabown  by  tba  taattan^T^ 

Kindly  aooapt  our  tbanka  for  tba  time  vou 
wpandad  In  aaaUttng  ua  wltb  tbla  matter  m 
waU  aa  tbe  appreeUtlon  of  our  cUanta. 
BaqMctfuUy, 

Kaaeaa.  Cbooasb  ft  Polrak, 
By  WkMOLo  Xannsa. 

Kosnojutarsft  Bztbol^ 
By  Jmjm  RtrxoLs, 

Muerai  J.  MtSMMOA,  JT. 
Mr.    MoCTJELLAN.      Mr.    President, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  had  not  the  sub- 
oommlttee  investigated  this  matt«-  and 
exposed  the  wrongful  diversion  of  these 
welfare  funds,  the  money  never  would 
have  been  recovered,  and  the  worUng- 
jnoi  f or  whom  the  funds  were  esUb- 
Ushed  would  have  been  robbed  of  the 
ben^  and  never  would  have  received 
the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled 
^^e  are  happy  that  the  funds  have 
been  recovered.    Although  there  may  not 
have  been  a  technical  violation  of  law 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  a 
violation  of  a  moral  obligation  and  a 
fiduciary  respondblllty  on  the  part  of 
the  officials  who  took  the  welfare  funds 
and  estebllshed  charitable  foundations 
to  foreign  countries  and  transferred  all 
the  funds  to  those  countries.    Not  only 
«d  they  do  that,  but  also  they  made 
themselves  trustees  of  the  funds,  and 
perpetuated  themselves  for  life,  together 
with  their  children  or  grandchildren  and 
future    generations    from    now    toto 
eternity. 


BMCTIONS  IN  VIETNAM 


Ifr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  had  not 
OTPected  to  speak  today  on  the  subject 
of  Vietnam.  I  had  expected  to  speak 
tomorrow. 

1  have  a  high  regard  for  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Risicorr]  to 
whom  I  extend  my  stocere  compliments 
for  toeposltion  that  he  has  taken  on 
the  Vietnam  issue,  with  respect  to  the 
proposal  for  supervised  elections.  When 
I  entered  in  tbe  Chamber  and  lieard  the 
Senator  from  Conneotlcut  speaktos  I 
dedded  that  I  owed  it  to  my  record' to 
mw  a  few  comments  on  the  siibject. 
particularly  to  light  of  the  colloquy  that 
has  occurred  between  the  Senator  from 
CoMerticut  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavxTsl. 


rt  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Pm^ 
dent  of  ttM  United  States  and  thsDji 
^nbassador  to  the  United  Nattonl  ff 
Qoidberg.  will  annoimoe  or  have  aa.' 
nounoed  that  they  urge  U  A  suoervUm 
of  any  elections  to  be  held  to  South  vS! 

nam.  and  that  the  Saigon  Oovemmmt- 
a  reprehensible  government-^  m^*». 
the  United  Nations,  so  the  SenatorSm 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bmoorr]  said  onS 
floor  of  the  Senate,  to  participate  to 
some  supervisory  capacity  to  connectton 
with  such  elections  as  are  held  in 
Vietnam. 

1^  reaction  to  this  announcement  ii 
that  itte  a  diversionary  tactic  away  fron 
the  basic  Issues  that  confront  the  world. 
The  views  of  the  Senator  from  New  Yoit 
[Mr.  Javxxs],  shared  by  the  Senator  fhaa 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Rimcoff].  wouS 
direct  attention  to  the  position  takcn^ 
France  and  Russia.  ^^  ^ 

I  have  directed  attention  to  that  pod- 
tUm  for  some  3  yean  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate,  as  I  have  urged  my  OovernmeDt 
to  put  France  and  Russia  on  the  spot  in 
the  United  Nations  and  take  our  own 
country  off  the  9ot  by  urging  that  the 
signatories  to  the  United  Nation«-ln. 
duding,  of  course,  all  members  of  tbe 
Security  Council,  permanent  and  non- 
permanent,  and  all  members  of  the  Oea- 
eral  Assembly— carry  out  their  treaty 
obligation. 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  an  outlaw 
country  to  ask  other  countries  to  enforce 
the  law,  but  that  Is  what  our  country 
should  have  done  as  an  outlaw  for  tbe 
past  3  years.  Unpleasant  as  It  Is  to  tbe 
ears  of  many  Americans,  the  sad  fact  it 
that  the  United  States  is  a  shocking  ouU 
law  to  southeast  Asia  and  has  been  frtMn 
the  very  beginning  of  the  toterventlon 
for  all  the  reasons  that  I  have  stated 
and  restated  to  this  historic  debate  for 
some  3  years  to  the  Senate. 

I  shall  conttoue  to  restate  the  ressons 
because  more  and  more  people  are  going 
to  the  record  and  more  and  more  people, 
as  tbe  President  loses  more  and  more 
support  across  the  land— it^ch  he  de- 
seryes  to  lose — are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize the  sordid  and  sad  record  of  tbe 
United  States  to  southeast  Asia. 

If  there  are  going  to  be  elections  In 
Vietnam,  as  I  said  earUer  this  afternoon, 
they  will  be  characterised  by  fraud  and 
by  meanlnglessness.  for  they  will  be  con- 
ducted to  those  areas  to  which  that 
shocking  little  tyrant  by  the  name  of 
Ky.  whom  we  have  been  supporting,  wlD 
be  to  pistol  control. 

I  am  at  a  k)ss  to  understand  wbat 
makes  anyone  think  that  there  wiU  be 
any  free  elections  to  a  situation  sup- 
ported by  an  American  puppet  military 
Junta  which  is  what  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam  is. 

It  will  be  toteresting  to  see  the  posi- 
tion that  the  United  Nations  takes  in 
regard  to  the  forthcoming  request  that 
has  been  announced  on  the  floor  of  tbe 
Soiate  this  afternoon. 

It  will  be  toteresting  to  see  whetber 
the  United  Nations,  is  allowed  to  super- 
vise the  selection  of  the  candidates,  or 
merely  the  ballottog  procedures. 

It  .win  be  toteresting  to  see  whetbor 
the  United  Nations  wUl  exercise  some 
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ggpervlsory  mission  to  cotfaectlon  with 
(be  elections — and  I  haoDen  to  think 
that  tb^  should— but  not  lake  Jurlsdlc- 
tlOD  over  the  entire  threMJto  the  peace 
^  tbe  world.  What  the  Mfited  Nations 
dwuld  do  is  to  can  aU  the  parties  to  an 
geoounting.  [ 

Before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  Oeneva 
aooords,  which  we  refused  to  sign,  but 
widch  our  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  to  1954  said  we  would  respect  as 
tenets  of  totemational  Ifw,  we  began 
violating  themu 

Starting  with  those  vtolations,  the 
IDoited  Nations  has  heslta  M  and  failed 
to  call  the  United  States  U  •  the  account- 
ing that  it  should  have  I4en  called  to 
{or  violation  of  not  only  tlifc  Geneva  ac- 
cords, but  also  of  the  Umted  Natlosis 
Charter.  J 

Ifir.  President,  I  ask  U£4nimouB  con- 
tent to  have  printed  at  thl  s  potot  to  the 
Bicoio  those  provisions  of  Die  statement 
d  policy  of  July  1954,  a^^pted  by  the 
Signatories  to  the  Oenevpi  accords,  oi 
which  the  United  Statesi  ion  the  very 
face  of  the  accords  stands  in  violation. 

"Riere  being  no  objectiori.  the  nuiterlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  pi  the  Rscoao, 
u  follows:  \- 

U.  Rmal  Dbclabation  of  CnmcvA  Comza- 
SMca,  Jx7i.Tai.19M* 

Final  declaration,  dated  July  21,  18M,  of 
tiM  Gteneva  Conference  on  the  problem  of  ra- 
itoclng  peace  in  Indo-ChlnaL  In  which  tha 
npretentatives  of  Cambodia,  wia  Damootatle 
BtpubUc  of  Vlet-Nam,  FTa:^,  Laoa,  tha 
FMpla'a  RepubUc  of  China,  tt  a  Stata  of  Vlat- 
jbin.  tbe  Union  of  Soviet  Soc  alist  Bapid>llca, 
th«  United  Kingdom,  and  th  >{  TJhltad  Stotaa 
of  America  took  part. 

1.  The  conference  takea  ncjtb  of  the  agree 
■eats  ending  hoetUitlea  In  Cbnbodla,  Laoa 
•ad  Vlet-Nam  and  organlals^  mtematlonal 
oontrol  and  tbe  superrlalon  c  3  the  ezacutlon 
of  the  provlalona  of  theae  agn  lamenta. 

«  ™«. ^ 1  — itlafactlon  at 

bodla.  liaoa 
preaeee  Ita 
the  piOTl- 
,tlon  anil 
on  of  hostUl- 
t^aoa  and  Vlet- 
lua  henceforth  to  play  their  ttart,  In  f uU  In- 
dtpendence  and  Borerelgnty,  in  the  paaoaful 
ooBununlty  of  nations.  i 

3.  The  Conference  takaa  n  xe  of  tbe  dac- 
Untlons  made  by  tbe  Ooveniments  of  Cam- 
bodia and  of  Laos  of  their  intiontion  to  adopt 
mauures  permitting  all  citlzeUa  to  take  tbeir 
place  In  the  national  community.  In  particu- 
lar by  participating  In  tha  nttit  general  elee- 
ttoiu,  which,  in  confonnlty  with  tbe  con- 
Mtutlon  of  each  of  theaa  ^untAea,  ahall 
teke  place  In  tbe  couraa  of 
i>r  Mcret  baUot  and  In 
for  fundamental  froedoma. 

i.  The  Conference  tak« 
Is  the  agreement  on  tha 
««•  in  Vlet-Nam  prohlblti: 
Ucn  into  Vlet-Nam  of  fi 


a.  The  Conference 
the  endmg  of  boatUlUea  In 
•Dd  Vlet-Nam;  the  Confc 
ooDTlctlon  tbat  the  ezecutli 
Mou  let  out  in  tbe  preaent 
In  the  agreementa  on  the 
tl«  will  permit  Cambodia. 


«  year  1B66, 
ona  at  napeeX 


i 


of  tha  dai 
on  of  hoatUl- 
thn  Introdnc- 
jn  troopa  and 
military  personnel  aa  weU  aaiM  aU  klnda  of 
■nu  and  munitions.  Tbe  fJpnference  alao 
tekee  note  of  the  declaraUoaa  made  by  the 
Ooremments  of  Cambodia  anfl  Laoa  of  their 
iwolutlon  not  to  request  foi^^  aid.  wbethar 
to  war  material.  In  personnH  i  or  In  Instme- 
ton  except  for  tbe  purpoae  'dt  tha  effective 
wence  of  their  territory  and.!  In  the  caaa  of 
'^o.  to  the  extent  dadnad  by  me  agraemanta 
OB  the  ceasaUon  of  boatlllM^  in  Laoa. 

5.  Tbe  Conference  takaa  note  of  the  cUuaea 
«  the  agreement  on  tha  caatytlon  of  hoatU- 


»lO/48/B«T. 
nmeh. 


a.  ai  July 


Oruinal: 


ttlaa  IM  VlaS-Mam  to  the  aCart  that  no  mltt- 
tary  baaa  under  tba  ooatrol  «t  a  foreign  auta 
may  ba  aatabUahad  ta  tba  ragrooplng  aonaa 
of  the  two  parttaa.  tha  latter  having  tha 
obllgatloQ  to  aaa  that  tha  aonaa  allottad  to 
tham  ahaU  not  oonstltata  part  of  any  mili- 
tary alliance  and  ahall  not  ba  utUlaad  for 
tha  raaumptlon  of  hoatUltlaa  or  In  tha  awv- 
ioe  of  an  aggraBshra  policy.  Tha  Oonf eranea 
alao  takaa  nota  of  Vf^^  daelaratlooa  of  tha 
OoTammMita  ot  Oambodla  and  Laoa  to  tha 
effect  that  thay  wlU  not  Join  In  any  agraa- 
mant  with  othar  Stataa  If  thla  agraamant 
Indudea  the  obligation  to  partldpata  In  a 
military  alliance  not  In  oonf  ormlty  with  tha 
princlplee  of  tha  Charter  of  tha  TTnltad  Na- 
tions or,  In  tha  caaa  of  Laoa,  with  tha  prtn- 
dplea  of  the  agraamant  on  tha  oaasatlon  of 
hoatUltlea  In  Laoa  or,  lo  long  aa  thalr  aacu- 
rlty  ia  not  thraatanad.  tha  obligation  to  aa- 
tabllab  baaaa  on  Cambodian  or  Laotian  terrt. 
tory  for  the  nUlltary  f orcea  of  foreign  Powers. 

6.  Tbe  Ocmference  recognlaea  that  tha 
eeaentlal  purpoae  of  the  agraamant  relating 
to  Vlet-Nam  la  to  aettle  military  queatlona 
with  a  view  to  ending  hoatlUtlaa  and  that  tha 
mUitary  demarcation  Una  la  provlalonal  and 
should  not  In  any  way  ba  Intarprated  as 
constttuttng  a  poUtlcal  or  territorial  bound- 
ary. Tlie  Conference  ezpresaes  Its  conviction 
that  tbe  execution  of  the  provisions  set  out 
In  the  praaent  declaration  and  In  tbe  agree- 
ment an  the  oeeaatlon  of  hoatllltlea  eraataa 
tbe  neoeasary  basis  for  the  achlerement  in 
tbe  near  future  of  a  poUtleal  aetttemant  In 
Vlet-Nam. 

7.  The  Conference  dadarea  that,  so  f ar  aa 
Vlet-Nam  is  concerned,  the  aattlemant  of 
political  problenu,  effected  on  the  basis  of 
respect  for  tbe  prlnciplaa  of  IndependMica, 
unity  and  territorial  Integrity,  ahaU  permit 
tha  Vlet-Nameae  people  to  enjoy  tha  fonda- 
mental  fraadoma,  guaranteed  by  damocratio 
Inatltutlona  eatabUahad  aa  a  laault  of  free 
genwal  alactlona  by  aacret  bcOlot.  In  order 
to  anaura  that  suffldant  lurogreas  In  tha 
restoration  of  peace  haa  been  made,  and 
tbat  all  tbe  necessary  conditions  obtain  for 
free  expression  of  tbe  national  will,  general 
elections  shall  be  held  In  July  1956,  under 
tbe  supervision  of  an  international  commis- 
sion composed  of  repreaentatlves  of  the  Mem- 
ber Stataa  of  the  Zntamatlonal  Superrlaory 
Commlaalon,  referrad  to  In  the  agraamant 
on  tha  ceaaation  of  hoatUltlea.  Conaultatlona 
wUI  be  bdd  on  thla  subject  between  the  com- 
petent repreaentatlve  authorltlea  of  tha  two 
Bonea  from  20  July  196B  onwards. 

8.  Tha  proTlalons  of  the  agreementa  on 
the  ceeaatlon  of  boatllltlea  Intended  to  en- 
sure tbe  protection  of  Indlvlduala  and  of 
property  muat  be  moat  strictly  applied  and 
must,  in  particular,  aUow  everyone  In  Vlet- 
Nam  to  decide  frady  In  which  zona  be  wlahea 
to  live. 

9.  The  competent  repreaentatlve  autbori- 
tiea  of  the  Nortbam  and  Southern  zones  of 
Vlet-Nam,  as  waU  aa  tha  authorttlaa  of  ^Moe 
and  OamlxMlla,  muat  not  permit  any  Indi- 
vidual or  eoneetlva  raprtaala  agalnat  persona 
who  have  collaborated  in  any  way  with  one 
of  tha  partlea  during  the  war  or  agatnat 
members  of  such  persona'  famlUes. 

10.  Tbe  Conference  takea  note  of  tha  dec- 
laration of  the  Oovamment  of  the  Trench 
RepubUc  to  the  effect  that  It  la  ready  to  with- 
draw its  troops  from  the  territory  of  Cam- 
bodia. Laoa,  and  Vlet-Nam.  at  tbe  requeat  of 
tbe  governments  oonoamad  and  within  pe- 
riods which  ahaU  ba  flxad  by  agraamantlba- 
twaen  tha  partlea  azoapt  In  tha  casea  where, 
by  agraamant  batwaan  tha  two  partlea,  a  ear- 
tain  number  of  Ftanch  troc^iw  shaU  ramaln 
at  spadfled  pdnta  and  for  a  apadflad  tlma. 

11.  Tbe  Oonferenoe  takea  nota  of  tha  decla- 
ration of  tha  French  Oovammant  to  tba  af- 
fect that  (or  tba  aattlament  of  aU  tha  prob- 
lema  ooanaotad  wttli  tha  ra  satatellebmant 
and  aoBaolklatten  of  paaca  In  Oaiabasm.  Laos 
and  Vlet-Mam.  tha  Vtanoh  Oovanunant  wlU 


ttaa  pitas^^  of  raspeet  lor 
ttia  Inilapandanfia  and  aovaralgnty.  unity  aad 
tarrttoHlal  intagilty  of  Qawhortla,  Laaa  and 
Vlat-Nam. 

12.  In  tbair  rdattona  with  Oamtaodla,  Laoa 
and  Vlat-Nam.  each  msrhhar  of  tta  Oanavs 
Oonfaranoa  undartakaa  to  raapaet  tha  aov- 
aralgnty,  tha  Indapandanoa,  tha  unity  and 
tha  tanltadal  Integrity  of  tha  abova-mn- 
ttoned  atataa.  and  to  ratram  from  any  In- 
tarferanoa  In  thalr  Internal  affalxa. 

IS.  The  mamban  of  tha  Oonfaranca  agree 
to  consult  ona  anothar  on  any  quaatlon  which 
may  ba  lefarrad  to  them  by  tha  Intamattonal 
Super  vlaocy  oommlHlon  In  otdxt  to  aludy 
audi  maaauraa  aa  may  prove  naoaaaary  to 
enaora  that  tha  agraaniaixta  on  tha  oaasatlnm 
of  hoatUltlaa  In  Oambodla.  Laoa  aad  Vlat- 
Namara  Ia^pactad. 

Jtx.  ICORSB.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
terial which  I  have  Just  had  printed  In 
the  RBCoao  shows  that  the  Geneva  ae- 
oords  prohibit— and  that  is  the  lan- 
guage—the sending  toto  Vietnam  of  any 
military  supplies,  of  any  mlUtaiy  aid.  or 
of  any  military  peraonn^ 

Fmn  the  very  beginning,  after  we  took 
this  American  piQ>pet,  ^^o  was  a  Souttl 
Vietnamese  exile,  out  of  New  York  City 
an4  Washington,  D.C.— a  man  who  had 
never  fought  the  French— and  sent  him 
over  there  and  financed  him  and  set  him 
up  as  a  puppet  government  of  the  United 
States,  we  violated  the  statement  of  pol- 
icy signed  by  the  signatories  to  the 
accords. 

First,  let  the  United  Nations  take  note 
of  its  dereliction  to  not  calling  us  to  an 
accounting  tor  our  violations.  Let  tbe 
Secretary  Oeneral  of  the  United  Natlong 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  he  has  followed 
a  very  ineffective  role  and  has  failed  In 
his  respcMMlbilities  of  leadership  as  Seo- 
retary-Oeneral  by  not  tnalsttng  that 
either  the  United  Nations  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Natlrais  Uve  up  to  the 
treaty  obliga«i<ms,  or  else  submit  his 
resignation. 

I  know  the  argument  "^fThs,  Sena- 
tor," people  say  to  me,  "what  can  such 
people  do?  They  cannot  oontrol  the 
United  Nations."  WeU.  they  can  resign, 
instead  of  being  used  as  pawns— to  thla 
case,  as  Secretaiy-Oennml,  or,  I  may 
say.  as  US.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nationa— to  aiding  and  abetting  by  keep- 
ing their  Jobs,  a  course  that  cannot  be 
Justified  under  totemational  law  or  un- 
der any  set  of  iHrinciides  of  morality  thai 
we  owe  to  mankind, 

Anyorle  who  reads  the  speeches  and 
takes  note  of  the  material  I  have  just 
plaoad  to  the  Rboord  will  also  observe 
that  the  statement  of  policy  of  the  Ge- 
neva accords  makes  It  very  dear  that  thd 
17th  parallel  is  not  a  poUtleal  line  of 
demarcation,  but  is  a  military  Una. 
Who  turned  It  Into  a  poUtJcal  line  of 
demarcation?  The  United  States.  We 
are  the  ernes  who  are  responsible  for  get- 
ting up,  to  vlolatton  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords, a  South  Vietnamese  GovemmenL 
It  has  been  an  lUegid  govenuaeot  from 
tbe  veiy  beginning,  and  the  responsi- 
bility lor  it  lies  on  ttie  United  States. 

The  Geneva  accords  make  eiyital 
clear— the  language  Is  Irrefutable— that 
tbe  17th  parallel  was  to  be  a  line  of  mili- 
tary demarcation,  to  the  south  of  which 
tbouaands  upon  thousands  <xr  French 
troopa  that  were  to  Vietnam  at  the  ilisf 
should  repair;  while  to  the  north  of  It^ 
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tbe  TMaUnh  Anay,  that  f oa^t  and  de- 
feated the  Preneh,  Hboald  gUif  until,  dur- 
ing the  next  S-ye«r  period,  the  Vlet- 
xuunese  peoplp— not  the  United  dtate»— 
ahouM  aolve  the  problem  aimed  at  a 
united  Vietnam. 

The  United  State*,  more  than  any 
other  cause.  Is  responsible  for  splitting 
Vietnam  into  two  governments.  North 
and  South. 

Mr.  President,  many  people  do  not 
wish  to  face  up  to  it  yet.  but  this  contest, 
this  war,  this  strife  wlU  go  on  for  how- 
ever nuuiy  decades  it  takes  for  the  Vlet- 
mmeae  people  to  unite  their  country. 
Tens  ot  thousands  at  American  boys  will 
be  sacrificed  unjustifiably  and  unwar- 
xantadly  In  that  civil  strife,  if  we  do  not 
•toplt 

Mr.  President,  the  Geneva  accords 
made  perfectly  clear  that  no  bases  were 
to  be  allowed  to  be  established  by  a  for- 
eign government.  We  established  bases, 
we  maintain  them,  we  are  responsible 
for  them.  We  are  guilty  of  illegal  con- 
duct In  constructing  those  bases  and  in 
the  military  aid  w*  sent  to  South  Viet- 
nam as  early  as  1955. 

Mr.  President,  the  accords,  as  wiU  be 
Bern,  from  the  material  I  have  intro- 
duced, also  made  perfectly  clear  that 
from  July  1954  to  July  1956  plans  were 
to  be  made  for  the  holding  of  elections  in 
Vietnam— all  of  Vietnam— to  the  end  of 
selecting  their  (rfOcers  and  working  out 
the  procedure  for  a  unified  Vietnam. 

And  why  should  it  not  be  unified? 
These  are  one  people,  engaged  in  a  civil 
war.  Within  South  Vietnam  itself .  there 
Is  a  civil  war.  The  State  Department 
does  not  like  to  have  tha|^phrase  used; 
but  it  is  interesting  that  more  and  more 
editors  are  using  it  now.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  ORunmro]  have  been 
criticized  emphatically  and  in  many  in- 
stances viciously,  in  the  last  3  years,  be- 
eauae  m  have  pointed  out  the  undeni- 
able fact  that  it  is  a  civil  war,  with  over- 
tones and  undertones  of  a  religious  war 
also,  in  which  we  are  unjustifiably  kill- 
ing Ameztean  boya. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations  will 
have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
Uhtted  States  stopped  those  Sections 
4hat  were  planned  lor  July  1966  because 
oar  iBteUigenoe  reports  were  that  if  they 
were  hrid.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  woidd  be  elected 
president.  And  of  course  we  have  set 
onrsdves  i4>  unilaterally  to  tell  the  work! 
that  we  are  going  to  determine  the  inter- 
nal  aflWns  of  countries  that  we  think  are 
threatened  with  a  Communist  takeover, 
irrespective  of  what  the  wkhee  of  the 
peoidemajrbe. 

•  That  polloy  is  getting  us  Into  greater 
ind  greater  trouble.  Ih  my  Judankcnt, 
It  Is  creating  great  Internal  streaaes  in 
this  oountry.  which  wm  become  worse, 
unto  eveataally  the  American  people,  tai 
my  Judgment,  win  repudiate  any  govau- 
meat  that  oontlnues  to  saertfloe  Amer- 
ican bosrs  by  increasing  thousands,  sa 
wfll  oome  to  pass  if  we  do  not  stop  our 
participation  In  the  war.  We  have  al- 
ready killed  over  8,360  of  them— young 
American  men  who  never  aiMtuld  have 
been  sent  there  in  the  first  plaee.  The 
Peatacim  adndte  fha|  we  have  woonded 


over  16.600  of  tliem.~more  to  be  wounded 
and  more  to  die  as  our  President  keeps 
indlcsitMr  fiuther  and  further  escalation 
Of  this  war. 

1ST.  President,  these  so-called  elections 
in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  South  Viet- 
nam controlled  by  this  military  Junta  are 
not  fundamental  to  the  problems  that 
exist  in  southeast  Asia.  What  is  funda- 
mental is  that  we  obtain  a  cease-fire. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  tMr. 
JAVTTS]  talked  about  a  cease-fire  for  the 
elections.  Let  me  say.  Mr.  President, 
what  we  need  is  a  cease-fire,  period. 
What  we  need  is  a  stopping  ot  the 
killing,  and  a  serving  of  notice  to  the 
world  that  we  intend  to  stop  the  killing 
of  American  boys  and  of  Adans,  too. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  lu-glng — 
and  it  is  more  important  now,  may  I  say 
to  my  President,  after  he  has  announced 
today  his  support  of  some  United  Na- 
tions supervision  of  elections— that  my 
President  go  to  New  York  and  ask  the 
United  Nations  to  take  over  the  threat 
comirietely. 

That  is  the  obligation  of  the  United 
Nations.  If  the  Security  Council  does 
not  wish  to  do  it,  then  let  my  President, 
as  I  have  said  so  many  times,  make  a 
plea  to  the  General  Assembly  for  a  cease- 
fire order,  with  the  pledge  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly— and  that 
is  the  responsibility  the  Charter  places 
upon  them — to  send  over  whatever  num- 
ber of  men  are  necessary  to  enforce  a 
cease-fire.  That  is  quite  a  dilTerent 
thing  from  making  war,  as  the  United 
States  is  making  it,  in  South  Vietnam. 
That  is  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  asking  the  United 
Naticms  to  do — not  asking  them  to  su- 
pervise the  "election"  of  the  govern- 
ment's candidates. 

Oh,  that  will  get  public  attention,  and 
create  the  false  impression  in  the  minds 
of  many  that  the  United  States  is  seek- 
ing United  Nations  Intervention.  But 
the  test  of  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  is  seeking  United  Nations  Inter- 
vention is  whether  or  not  my  President 
and  yours  will  say  to  the  United  Nations, 
"Take  over  this  threat  to  the  peace  of 
the  world  in  southeast  Asia."  And  noth- 
ing less  than  that  carries  out  my  Presi- 
dent's responsibilities  under  the  Charter. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  series  of  the 
articles  in  the  United  Nations  Charter 
of  which,  in  my  Judgment,  the  United 
States  has  violated  by  its  intervention. 
The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tr- 
DXMes  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  portions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoxD  are  as  follows: 

CBAFT^  I.      rUBFOSm  AMD   TUUCtPLMB 

ArttclB  1 
The  PurpoBM  at  tbe  United  Motions  an: 
1.  To  maintain  international  peace  and 
•eenrtty,  and  to  that  end:  to  take  effective 
oc41ectlv«  measoree  for  the  preTentlOB  and 
remoral  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  for 
the  •uppreatioo  of  aota  at  aggreaalon  or  other 
hreaehea  ot  tb»  peaee,  and  to  brtng  abont 
by  peaoeful  maana,  and  m  eoDHormlty  with 
the-  Utosyea  of  Joatle*  and  International 
'  *"'"       '"  '  «e  intema- 
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a  dlaputea  or  altuationa  which  -»--' 
lead  to  a  breach  oi  the  peace;  " 

3.  To  develop  ftiendly  relations  >maL 
naUOTW  baaed  on  respect  for  the  prlnrtDliiw 
equal  rights  and  acU-determlttatlon  tf  mb. 
plea,  and  to  take  other  appropriate  msaJoM 
to  Btrengthan  imlvenwd  peace;  — — » 

3.  To  achieve  International  cooperatloo  la 
soMng  International  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  or  humanltarlaa 
character,  and  In  promoting  and  encourac. 
ing  respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funail 
mental  freedoms  for  aU  without  dljstinctlon 
as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion;  and 

4.  To  be  a  center  for  haruonlaliw  ths 
acUons  at  nations  In  the  attainment  of  tfaes* 
oonunon  ends. 

ArtUAe  i 

The  OrganlnUon  and  its  Members,  in  pw- 

suit  of  the  Purpoaes  steted  in  Article  l  sIhII 

act    In     aeeonlance     with     the    foUowtM 

Principles.  ^ 

1.  The  Organloatlon  la  baaed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  its 
Members, 

2.  An  Members,  In  order  to  ensrire  to  til 
o<  them  the  rights  and  benefits  resulthtt 
from  membership,  shall  fulfill  In  good  faitt 
the  obligations  aaaumed  by  them  in  tccorS- 
ance  with  the  preaent  C^uu-ter. 

8.  All  Membws  shall  settle  their  intsna- 
tlonal  disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such 
a  manner  that  international  peace  and  ss- 
ciuity,  and  justice,  are  not  endangered. 

4.  All  Members  shall  refrain  in  their  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or  polit- 
ical independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  PuipoMS 
of  the  United  Natlona. 

8.  All  Membera  shall  give  the  United  1^ 
tlons  every  assistance  in  any  action  it  tOis 
in  accordance  with  the  present  Charter,  sad 
shall  refrain  from  giving  asststance  to  any 
state  against  which  the  United  Nations  ii 
taking  preventive  or  enforcement  action. 

8.  The  Organisation  shall  ensure  that 
atatea  which  are  not  Members  of  tbe  Unlttd 
Natlona  act  in  accordance  with  these  Prte- 
ciplea  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  tbs 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

7.  Nothing  contained  In  the  present 
Charter  shaU  authorise  the  United  Natleni 
to  Intervene  in  matters  which  are  essentially 
within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  any  state 
or  shall  require  the  Members  to  submit  snch 
matters  to  settlemmit  under  the  present 
Charter;  but  this  principle  ahall  not  pwj- 
udice  the  application  of  enforcement  nioas 
urea  under  Chapter  vn. 

CRApm  VI.  racinc  aKRincK^  or  Disnmi 
Article  33 

1.  The  partlaa  to  any  dispute,  the  oontUra- 
anoe  of  whleh  is  Ilkaly  to  endanger  the  mala- 
tananoe  of  International  peace  and  secuilty. 
aban,  flnt  of  aU,  seek  a  solution  by  nagotia- 
tloQ,  anqtdry,  mediation,  conciliation,  attt- 
tration.  Judicial  aattlensnt.  resort  to  regtoaal 
agandea  or  amungsmants,  or  other  peaceful 
means  of  their  own  cholae. 

a.  The  Secinrlty  Council  shall,  when  It 
deems  necessary,  call  upon  the  parties  to  set- 
tle their  dispute  by  such  means. 

ArticU  34 

The  Security  Council  may  investigate  any 
dispute,  or  any  altttttion  which  might  Isad  to 
International  frietton  or  give  rise  to  a  dis- 
pute. In  ordw  to  datarmine  whether  tbe  oaa> 
tlnuaace  of  the  dispute  or  situation  is  Ukily 
to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  sectirlty. 

ArtlekSS 

1.  Any  Member  of  the  United  Nations  may 
bring  any  dilute,  or  any  situation  of  tM 
nature  refeared  tola  Article  34,  to  the  atteo- 
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or  of  the  Oen- 


be  subject  to 
12. 


H^  of  tbe  Security  OouxkdJ 
«il  Assembly. 

3.  A  sute  which  is  not  a!  Member  of  the 
Qnltad  Nations  may  bring  toi  Qhe  attentlcm  of 
tiM  Security  Council  or  of  i^ie  Oeneral  As 
lunbly  any  dispute  to  which  It  Is  a  party  if 
K  accepts  In  advance,  for  thej  purpoaes  ot  the 
dlipute.  the  obhgations  ot  pacific  settlement 
provided  In  the  present  Cliartier. 

8.  Tbe  proceedtn^i  of  the  iQeneral  Aaaem- 
biy  in  respect  of  matters  brought  to  its  at- 
tantton  under  this  Article      ~  ' 
tbs  provisions  of  Articles  11 
Article  3$ 

1.  The  Security  Council  mUr,  at  any  atage 
of  a  dispute  of  tbe  nature  reflerred  to  in  Ar- 
ttde  33  or  of  a  situation  of  like  nature,  rec- 
ynmund  expropriate  procedures  or  methods 
of  adjustment.  I 

2.  Tbe  Security  Council  spjould  take  into 
eonilderation  any  procedurel  for  the  settle- 
ment of  tbe  dispute  which  hiie  already  been 
adopted  by  the  parties.  | 

8.  In  making  recommendations  under  this 
Article  tbe  Security  Co\inclI  (hould  also  take 
lato  consideration  that  legal  idlsputes  should 
ti  a  general  rule  be  referred  by  tbe  parties 
to  tbe  International  Court  cjfi  Justice  in  ao- 
eordance  with  the  provision^  ot  the  Statute 
of  tbe  Court. 

Article  37 

I.  Should  the  parties  to  a|  bispute  of  the 
aature  referred  to  in  Article  33  fall  to  settle 
It  by  tbe  means  indicated  In  that  Article, 
tbey  ahall  refer  it  to  the  Secivlty  Council. 

3.  If  the  Security  Council  ideema  that  tbe 
eenttnuance  of  the  dispute  (a  In  fact  llktiy 
to  endanger  the  maintenance  iof  international 
peace  and  security,  it  shall  decide  whether 
to  take  action  under  Article  36  or  to  reoom- 
mend  such  terms  of  settlement  as  it  may 
oooslder  aiqtropriate. 

Article  38 


Without  prejudice  to  th^!  provlaioDa  of 
irttcles  33  to  37,  the  Security  Council  may. 
It  all  the  parties  to  any  dimnte  so  request. 
Bake  recommendations  to  thUpartiea  with  a 
Tlaw  to  a  pacific  settlement  oJT  the  dispute. 


{■/trriB  vn.  action  with  BXSt*teT  to 

TO  THX  PEACE.  BSBACHXa  OT  fHS  PCACB,  aitD 

ten  or  AGcaKssioN 

ArtteleSt 

The  Security  Council  shal^ 'determine  the 
existence  of  any  threat  to  tha  peace,  breach 
of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggr^nion  and  ahall 
Bake  recommendations,  or  de  4de  what  meaa- 
ms  ahall  be  taken  In  accord  i«tce  with  Arti- 
da  41  and  43,  to  maintain  jor  reatore  In- 
tcraatlonal  peace  and  aecurlllr. 

Article  40      I 
In  order  to  prevent  an  aggravation  (tf  the 
dtoattCHi,  the  Security  CouxiqU  may,  before 
■Baking  the   recommendatlo|is   or   deciding 


apon  the  measures  provide 
M.  call  upon  the  parties  coi 
Vtth  auch  provisional  mi 
■eeesaary    or    desirable.      8\ 
•••sures  shall  be  without  . 
dgbts,  claims,  or  position  of' 
«nisd.     The  Security   Ooi 
teke  account  of  failure  to 
provisional  measures. 


for  in  Article 
to  comply 
as  It  deana 
leh  provialonal 
ijudioe  to  the 
le  partlea  oon- 
duly 
iply  with  such 


ArtU!le41 

The  Security  OouncU  maU  dedde  vThat 
nisacurte  not  involving  thef  uae  of  anned 
force  are  to  be  employed  td  jglve  effect  to 
tti  decisions,  and  it  may  oaU  upon  tbe  Mem- 
*««  of  the  United  Nations Ikt  apply  such 
■"wrea.  These  may  Inolud^  complete  or 
PXtlal  interruption  of  eoot^mte  lelatlotM 
•n*of  raU.  sea,  air.  poetal.  tel  ijpraphlo.  radio, 
•Bdottisr  maana  of  oommi— ''-^" —  — ■•  ■"— 
••»wanoe  ot  diplomatic 

Artiae4i 

"»»>W  the  Securtty  Council  oozudder  that 
■•■««•  provided  for  in  A^^e  41  would 
*^ni 7B4-j>art  » 


,  aad  the 


be  Inadequate  or  have  proved  to  be  Inade- 
quate, it  may  take  such  aotton  by  air,  aea, 
or  land  f  oroea  aa  may  be  neeeaaary  to  main- 
tain or  restore  lotematloiial  pesoe  and  se- 
curity. Bach  aetloB  may  Include  damonstra- 
ttona,  blockade,  and  other  c^Mratlona  by  air, 
aaa.  or  land  f  oroos  at  Meoibers  of  tiM  Unltad 
Nattona. 

Article  50 

If  preventive  or  enforcement  measures 
against  any  state  are  taken  by  tbe  Security 
Council,  any  other  atate.  whether  a  Member 
of  the  United  Nations  or  not,  wtiloh  finds 
ItaeU  confronted  with  special  ecoDoinie  prob- 
lema  arising  from  the  carrying  out  of  thoae 
meastires  ahall  have  the  li^it  to  oooault  the 
Security  OouncU  with  regard  to  a  solution  of 
thoee  problems. 

Ar«Me5i 

Nothing  in  the  preaent  Charter  shall  Im- 
pair the  Inherent  rl^t  of  individual  or  col- 
lective aeU-defenae  It  an  annad  attack  oc- 
curs against  a  Mecnber  of  the  United  Natlooa, 
until  the  Security  Council  has  taken  the 
meeaurea  neceeaary  to  maintain  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  Maaaurea  taken 
by  Members  in  the  exerodae  of  this  rl^it  of 
aelf-defenae  ahall  be  Immadlatety  reported 
to  the  Security  OouncU  and  shaU  not  In  any 
way  alfeot  the  authority  and  reaponslbUlty  of 
the  Security  CoiuicU  under  the  preeent 
Charter  to  take  at  any  time  such  aotion  as 
it  deems  neceeaary  in  order  to  malnitaln  or 
reetore  International  peace  and  security. 

CHAPm  vm.  BXGiONai.  AaaAirGXKXHTS 
ArMele52 

1.  Nothing  In  the  preeent  Charter  pre- 
cludes the  existence  of  regional  arrange- 
ments or  agencies  for  dealing  with  such 
matters  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  as  are  appro- 
priate for  regional  action,  provided  that  such 
arrangements  or  agencies  and  their  activities 
are  consistent  with  the  Piuposes  and  Fiin- 
clplea  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  The  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
entering  into  such  arrangements  or  constl- 
tuttng  BUth  agendes  ahaU  make  every  effort 
to  achieve  pacific  aettlement  of  localdlaputea 
through  such  regional  arrangemena  or  by 
such  regional  agencies  bafOTe  referring  tbem 
to  the  Security  CounoU. 

3.  The  Security  CouncU  ahall  encourage 
the  development  of  pacific  aetUement  of  local 
disputes  through  such  regional  arrangementa 
or  by  such  regional  agendea  either  on  the 
initiative  of  the  statea  oonoemed  or  by  refer- 
ence from  the  Security  Council. 

4.  llila  Article  In  no  way  ImpalZB  the  ap- 
plication of  Artldea  34  and  86. 

Article  53 

1.  Tbe  Sectu4ty  CouncU  aban,  where  aiq>ro- 
pilate,  utilize  such  regional  arrangements  or 
agenclee  for  enforoement  action  under  its 
authority.  But  no  enforcement  action  ahaU 
be  taken  under  regional  arrangementa  or  by 
regional  agenclee  without  the  authorlaatlon 
of  the  Security  CouncU,  with  the  exertion 
of  meaaurea  against  any  enemy  state,  aa  de- 
fined In  paragraph  2  of  thia  Artlcla,  provMad 
for  pursuant  to  Article  lOT  or  in  regional 
arrangements  directed  agalaat  renewal  of  ag- 
gresatve  poUcy  on  the  part  of  any  such  atate, 
untU  auch  time  aa  the  Oiganlaatlon  nay.  on 
request  of  the  Oovenunenta  concerned,  be 
charged  with  the  refponslbUlty  for  prevent- 
ing further  aggreaalon  by  such  a  state. 

2.  The  term  enemy  atate  aa  used  In  para- 
graph 1  at  this  Artiele  applies  to  any  atate 
which  diu4ng  the  8aoond  World  War  has 
been  an  anamy  ef  any  stgnattory  of  the 
preaent  Charter. 

Article  S4 
The  Securtty  OouncU  ahaU  at  aU  tHaea  be 
kept  fuUy  Urfofinad  of  acttvltlaa  unrtartatesn 
or  In  contemplation  under  re^onal  airanffa- 
menta  or  by  reglptud  afensias  for  the  malate- 
nanoe  of  intamatiotiAl  pases  and  sseurlty. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pxesidsnt,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvml.  In 
his  colloquy  with  the  Senator  Croa  Coo- 
necticut  (Mr.  Risioorr].  mentioned  the 
supervisory  role  the  United  Nations  has 
played  in  the  Congo,  and  in  the  dispute 
between  Israsl  and  other  cowoMob  of 
the  Middle  East. 

I  do  not  know  what  he  means  by  a 
superviSQ(ry  rtde.  The  United  Nations 
took  over  in  the  Congo.  I  was  one  of 
the  representatives  of  this  Oovemment 
as  a  deltaate  in  the  United  Nations  when 
it  did.  uBut  we  had  a  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  at  that  time 
by  the  name  of  Z>ag  Hammarskjold,  who 
did  not  engage  in  evasions  with  regard 
to  his  reeiwnsibilities.  That  courageous 
Secretary-General.  Dag  HammarakJoU, 
left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  where  he 
thought  the  United  Nations  should  stand 
in  regard  to  maintaining  the  peace  of 
ttie  world  in  the  Congo.  But  Mr.  U 
Thant  has.  In  my  Judgment,  in  so  do- 
ing he  has  failed  in  his  responsibilities 
and  obligations  u  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations.  AU  his  supporttts 
are  saying  Russia,  France,  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  other 
great  powers  wish  him  to  remain  m 
Secretary-GeneraL  If  that  be  true,  I 
suspect  that  his  over-all  do-nothing 
policy  Is  probably  why  they  want  him 
to  ronain. 

What  we  must  have,  if  we  are  to  stop 
this  killing  In  southeast  Asia,  and  the 
danger  of  a  massive  war  and  more  mas- 
sive killing  spreading  through  Asia  and 
throughout  the  world,  is  f(H-  the  United 
Nations  to  proceed  to  act.  Our  country 
ought  to  put  the  United  Nations  on  the 
spot  now.  by  asking  them  to  declare  the 
cease-fire  and  take  action.  Anyttiing 
short  of  that,  may  I  say.  on  the  part  of 
our  Presldoit  and  our  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  Is  falling  to  carry 
out  what  is  our  clear  otdigatlon,  in  order 
to  preserve  peace  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  such  a  growing 
insistence  across  this  country  that  we 
change  our  course  of  aotion  In  southeast 
Asia  that  I  am  greatly  encouraged  titaxi 
the  reaction  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
That  gives  cause  for  renewed  hope  be- 
cause as  Increasing  mlUions  malce  clearer 
and  clearer  to  our  President  that  they 
want  this  policy  changed.  I  think  there  is 
some  hope  that  we  will  stop  slaughtering 
these  American  boys  and  bUbo  slaughter- 
ing Atians  by  the  course  of  action  we  are 
following  in  southeast  Asia. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  can  redeon  our- 
selves. We  can  redeem  ourselves  by 
changing  our  course  of  action  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  united  Nations  itself. 
We  can  redeem  ourselves  by  our 
President  aimouncing.  as  he  sboold 
be  announcing,  a  cease-fire  as  far  as 
UjB.  operations  In  South  Vietnam  are 
concerned. 

When  there  is  this  internal  turmoil 
going  on  In  South  Vietnam,  when  there 
is  the  situation  of  8<Hith  Vietnamese 
fighting  themsdves.  when  the  South 
Vietnamese  troo^  of  the  Junta  govern- 
ment devote  so  much  time  and  effort  to 
suppressing  opposition  and  insurrection 
in  the  arees  not  ^ren  controned  pj  the 
Vt^ooog.  tt  Is  aboQt  ttaat  that  Itie  TrtA- 
dent  gaye-ttie  ttsttmnce  to  the  Amerteen 
pe(9le  that  he  Is  going  to  stop  ordertng 
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the  kuttv  ot  AraericBn  bogni  In  South 
VMum  in  that  iaexexMMe.  Immorml. 
and  Aifid  war. 

•nuit  is  what  the  Anerlean  peopte 
ilxmld  demand  trotti  the  Preaident,  be- 
eaow  the  FrMfdent  ean  step  the  kdUnff 
«f  Amerieah  D«r»  In  Sbotb  Vletnun  by 
laming  an  order  of  ceaae-flre  as  far  as 
American  troops  are  eoncerned.  The 
President  can  stop  the  kffllns  of  Ameri- 
can boys  in  an  wralating  war  by  adopt- 
ing the  rtoommendaUon  of  General 
Rldgway,  General  Garln,  George  Ken- 
nan,  and  others,  who  point  out  that  we 
must  adopt  the  enclave  strategy  In  South 
Vietnam  In  order  to  stop  Increasing  hoar 
by  hour  the  serious  dmiger  of  an  all-oot 
massive  war  in  Asia  with  both  China  and 
Russia. 

Z  was  interested  in  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  tlfr.  Jatits] 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicorrl  about  the  responsibilities  and 
obligatloDS  of  Rtissia  and  Japan.    They 
.do  hare  reownslbillties  and  obligations 
Both  of  them  have  been  derelict.    But 
there  is' another  side  to  that  coin,  too. 
.     How  fortunate  the  United  States  and 
mankind  are  tb&t  Russia  has  not  Joined 
,the  united  States  in  outlawry  in  south- 
"east  Asia.    How  fortunate  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
world  are  that  Russia  thus  f»r  has  exer- 
cised the  restraint  of  not  constructing 
Soviet  bases  in  North  Vietnam,  not  send- 
ing Soviet  troops  fai  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Vietnamese,  not  sending  in  her  air 
power,  which  we  all  know  would  mean 
world  war  m  If  she  should  start  doing  It. 
If  one  looks  at  that  side  of  the  coin 
the  sad  fact  la  that  Russia  has  to  be 
given  credit  for  not  starting  world  war 
m  yet.    Although  she  has  made  very 
de^  her  complete  dlsaproval  of  our  pol- 
icy* in  Vietnam,  although  she  has  given 
some  hflUtary  aid  to  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  to  the  Vtetcong,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  restraint  of  Russia  In  regard  to 
the  Vietnamese  situation  has  prevented 
the  beginning  of  world  war  m.    How 
long  she  will  restrata  herself  1  think  only 
Ood  knows.    So,  it  is  increasingly  im- 
portant that  our  country  stop  risking 
world  warm. 

It  Is  saddenhig  to  listen  to  spokesmen 
of  our  Government  give  reassurances  to 
^  the  American  people  day  in  and  day  out 
tt»t  things  are  looking  better  in  South 
yletnam  because  we  are  maktog  military 
tn-ogress.  We  are  UUlng  more.  We  are 
devastating  more.  We  are  Apmprs\ir^g 
more.  We  have  some  of  our  war  hawks, 
•och  as  Admiral  Radford,  advocating  the 
mming  of  Balphong  Bartwr  and  bomb- 
tag  Hanoi,  or  any  point  that  these  mUi- 
taiisti  suggest.  The  American  millta- 
Tteto  are  thegreateeft  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  woi^  becauae  K  happen^  to  be  the 
Amerleftn  mlBtarlstsr  to  the  service,  and 
■MM  of  those  retired,  such  as  Admiral 

Tocattaf  our  tdOatkbm  ui  even  more  ac- 
^•'^SH.'**''**  °'  American  outlawiy  to 
AMa  without  a  declanttan  of  war  and 

^wmxt  ahi^er  them  for  oooe.  JUkt  oooe. 
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He  QTends  a  lot  of  time  and  uses  many 
occasions  to  answer  those  who  want  the 
war  deeecalated.  But  he  has  no  answer, 
no  rebuke,  for  those  to  his  (dBctal  family 
or  to  his  own  party,  who  want  the  war 
enlarged.  Nor  does  lie  ears  to  take  teue 
with  the  military  ofDcers  wtio  want  to 
use  the  situation  to  exercise  their  mili- 
tary muscles. 

The  reason  for  this  distrtoution  of 
Presidential  attention  Is  simple:  It  is 
limiting  and  ending  the  war  that  has  the 
most  appeal  to  the  American  public. 

X  should  like  to  hear  the  President 
repudiate  the  war  hawks.  In  fact.  I 
should  like  to  have  my  President  face  up 
to  his  obligating  under  article  I,  section 
8,  of  the  Coistitutton,  and  stop  mairing 
war  without  a  declaration  <rf  war.  That 
Is  a  clear  oMigatlon  of  this  President  of 
ours  to  the  American  people.  Let  the 
American  people  have  this  war  Issue 
clearly  drawn.  Let  the  President  send  a 
war  message  to  Congress,  and  let  Con- 
gress decide  whether  we  want  a  legal 
war  to  tlie  sense  that  a  legal  war  can  be 
conducted  cmly  under  a  declaration  of 
war.  Our  constitutional  fathers  taught 
us  that  lesson  to  the  constitutional  de- 
bates, when  they  wrote  article  I,  section 
8,  of  the  Constitution.  They  denied  to 
the  President  the  power  to  wage  war 
without  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  great  statesmen  from  that  time  on 
have  made  that  perfectly  clear,  as  have 
great  constitutional  scholars.  I  placed 
to  the  RicoRs  last  Friday  an  article  pub- 
lished to  the  June  issue  of  the  Diplomat, 
an  article  written  by  a  man  considered 
by  many  as  the  greatest  living  American 
historian,  but  I  should  say  he  Is  among 
the  first  three — Henry  Commager  of 
Amherst  University. 

He  not  only  devastatingly  answers  the 
argument  of  those  who  claim  that  the 
President  can  make  war  without  a 
declaration  of  war,  but  he  devastatingly 
answers  the  chato  of  non  sequiturs  and 
policies  of  Dean  Rusk,  who  tries  to  Jus- 
tify the  killing  to  Vietnam  under 
SEATO. 

Let  my  Presidrat  face  up  to  his  con- 
stitutional duty.  Let  my  President  take 
to  the  AoMrtcan  people  a  pnqxxsal  for 
a  declaration  of  war,  as  Woodrow  Wil- 
son did  on  the  night  of  April  2,  1917.  as 
I  have  said  to  my  speeches  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  at  least  20  times  to  the 
last  3  years,  and  shall  conttoue  to  say 
it.  because  1^  m)etition,  repetition,  and 
repetition,  more  and  more  people  are  be- 
ginning to  understand. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  on  that  historic 
night  of  April  2.  1917.  personally  ap- 
peared before  a  Jotot  session  of  Con- 
trees  and  reoommended  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  Gennan  imperialist 
Oovernment  Ih  the  first  paragraph  of 
chat  Great  War  message.  President  Wll- 
aon  said  there  were  decisions  to  be  made 
that  It  was  ndther  right  nor  constltu- 
tioiud  that  he  make.  He  meant  the  de- 
eisiaix  of  war  or  peace. 

Ptcsklsnt  Wilson  did  not  seek  to  |w- 
tlfy  making  war  against  Germany  on 
the  basis  of  the  fkllaetous  argument  of 
tauir  SraatoHi,  and  at  the  WUte  House, 
^t  the  Pnmmt.  as  Oonnaander  to 
SJ^S?  *^.P***:?  ^  rwPOWl  to  the 


Of  oourse  he  does,  bat  for  a  veiy  ««• 
limited  period  of  time,  and  only  in  wS 
to  meet  that  emergency  and  get  his  we- 
ommendatlons  and  reasons  pr^Mued  te 
a  declaration  of  war.  and  then  comebs- 
fore  a  Jotot  session  of  Coogrev  and  na. 
unmend  it.  That  is  the  limit  of  the 
President's  so-eaUed  power  as  Co«. 
mander  to  Chief  to  reqiond  to  the  self 
defense  needs  of  the  Republic. 

No,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  meaningiM 
for  the  President  today  to  teU  theAma^ 
lean  people  that  he  Is  for  United  Natkxu 
supervision  of  elections  to  South  Viet- 
nam, when  those  elections  will  allow  no 
choice  among  policies  and  will  not  com 
the  whole  of  the  population  of  Vietnam 
because  it  will  eliminate  completely  one 
side  to  the  war;  namely,  the  Vietcong 
What  ktod  of  elections  wlD  they  be? 
Stacked,  controlled,  and  rigged,  it  is 
one  thing  for  the  President  to  ask  for 
supervision  of  those  elections  by  the 
Unltod  Nations,  but  I  ask  the  President 
agato,  "Why  do  you  not  call  upon  the 
United  Nations  to  declare  a  cease-flie 
and  declare  that  we  will  support  a  omm. 
flre?"  ^^ 

That  is  the  President's  responsibility 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  u 
it  Is  the  President's  responslbiUty  under 
tlie  Constitution,  either  to  propose  a 
declaration  of  war  or  to  stop  being  «- 
q>onsible  for  the  kUUng  of  increaaiiw 
numbers  of  American  boys  in  Beath 
Vletoam.  T 

That  Is  the  Issue.  / 

Eventually,  the  American  people  wfll 
determtoe  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  these  comments 
today,  not  expecting  to  make  them  until 
I  heard  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
until  I  heard  about  the  announcement 
which  Is  ccHnlng  out  of  the  White  House 
from  our  President  and  our  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations. 

I  say  to  the  American  people  that  the 
President  and  Ambassador  Goldberg  deal 
with  a  very  superficial  phase  of  this 
problem.  They  do  not  go  to  toe  heart 
of  the  problem,  nor  do  they  carry  out 
the  clear  responsibility  of  our  President 
and  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions concerning  our  obligations  to  man- 
ktod  to  stop  the  butchery  to  Souto  Viet- 
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Mr.  Presldoit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  to  the  Recoro  cer- 
tato  materials,  letters,  and  telegrams 
which  I  have  received  to  support  of  the 
position  I  have  taken  to  opposition  to 
the  President's  war  In  Souto  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  tl>e  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Ricon, 
as  follows: 

Dattom,  V*., 
May  31,  l»9t. 
Hon.  Wathz  MoBsa. 
StxuUe  Office  BuUding, 
WmatUagtott.  D.C. 

OsAS  SsNAToa  JipBu:  May  I  add  my  Utuik 
you  to  tooa«  tbat  aro  pouring  in  upon  yon 
eonoeming  your  courageous  atand  agaUxt 
tbe  ■dmlnlstratton's  poaltloD  in  Soutbeait 
Asia  and  Ttatnam.  Pleaae  oontlnue  your  tS- 
l<ortB  for  waM  twee. 

I  btfl«fe  aoiae  memben  at  the  present  ad- 
mlnlatratioa  woOUl  do  w«n  to  renxBikv 
ttiaae  worde  of  Praaidant  Kennedy:  "We  an 
not  alrald  to  entrust  the  Amerlran  people 
with  unpleaaant  tacts,  toniga  Idea*.  eUen 
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^Ooaopblea  and  eompeMttrS 'valoaa. 
2uon  that  la  afnUd  to  let  tjt*  pa^Ha  Judge 
ISi  truth  and  falaalinod  la  ito  open  maiket 
g  a  nation  ttiaS  la  aftsM  d  f 
Toun  itaemty, 

Xllbk  V. 

KUett  V.  awope. 

tfoy  13,  1999. 

Dbu  SKMAToa  ICoasa:  I  wan^  to  ezpreae  my 
idmbatlon  for  your  pouranpua  stand  on 
tbe  Vietnam  war.  As  a  tMRKwr  "colonial" 
nddent  of  what  used  to  balFrench  Indo- 
dilDa,  I  feel  better  quaUfledD  ihan  many  of 
our  top  decUdon-makBra.,  X  vender  often  at 
tta  nature  of  their  mottratloiii  What  drives 
«Me  people  to  Ignore  the  faon  ot  toe  aitxu- 
ttBf  Is  It  selflah  eoonomlcjtoterest:  there 
h  t  perhaps  apocryphal  stoM  to  the  effect 
that  when  approached  at  aone  recent  gor- 
moan'  conference  about  thajpoeslblUty  of 
Mrtcmsly  trying  to  end  the  Vutnam  war.  ICr. 
Johnson  asked:  "Do  you  want  an  economic 
olrfs  or  continued  proeperfw?".  Is  It  a 
Aort-slghted  view  of  our  Ukfcreet  In  Asia 
{rem  a  military  stand-ptrtnt?  '  Is  it  because 
tlw  military  are  more  and  mnre  ruling  this 
eoantry,  therefore  Impoelngltoelr  vlewa  on 
tte  necessity  of  war?  Is  lli  Juat  piuv  Ig- 
gonnee,  or  arrogance  aa  Senator  Fcubmbt 
pat  It,  or  self-delusion  In  ik^aglnlng  our- 
Mires  the  rightful,  legitlmat^]  pohoemen  of 
ttis  world?  If  you  have  no 
these  questions,  can  you  a: 
ODt:  how  can  I,  as  a  respo; 
I  aay  too-tlmorous-to-Jum^|on-toe-barrl 
csdss)  citizen,  beat  help  th^  peace  move 
ant?  Not  being  a  wlld-ey 
to  make  a  lot  of  noise,  cr  a  f  i 
tty  who  might  command  a 
Veet,  I  feel  quite  hripli 
esUy  ImpeUed  TO  DO 
iteer  this  coimtry  away  from 
Itngolst  path  to  senaeleea 

A  very  worried  American. 

Jeam-PaoU  OS  O: 
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at  least  this 

ble  (or  shall 
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Senator  Watnx  Moaaz. 
VS.  Senate, 
WuKington,  D.O. 

Hum  Scnatob  Moaaa:  I  am  Writing  to  you 
itth  my  view  on  the  war  ag^Uut  Viet  Kam 
kMsose  you  have  taken  a  cdnslstent  ^n^ 
OBequlvocal  stand  In  oppoeltlUi  to  the  war. 

During  the  past  few  montha  I  have  read 
many  newspaper  and  magazlhe  artlclee  re- 
ining to  torturee  and  atrodluaa  ocmunltted 
•(slnst  prisoners  of  war  and  Hven  clvlllana. 
IhsTe  seen  color  photograpbU  of  prisoners 
Ming  tortured  In  magaalnesTsuch  as  Life. 
And  on  May  23.  the  New  Tork  Tlmae  lalnted 
»  photograph  on  page  1  of  a  sdjdler  who  had 
•"rendered  and  was  holding  hu  hands  above 
Mi  bead,  but  who  waa  nevernieleee  shot  a 
we  eeconda  later  by  one  of  hl^fcaptors.  Are 
«w  no  laws  of  morality  left  in  this  ooun- 

»y»  j 

'nrthermore.  I  beUeve  thsli  the  use  of 
n«ous  gaaes  by  the  United  St  tkes  is  a  vlola- 
■«  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  t«l  IMS.  I  be- 
ww  that  It  Is  a  crime  to  '  tise  chemical 
Jjralants  on  the  peoples'  crop#J  I  think  the 
•jplng  of  napalm  bombs  iHU  bring  un- 
'■J'hig  shame  to  this  oountryl ' 

I  strongly  suspect  that  whai  the  admln- 
"•jrtion  describes  aa  the  botching  of  stra- 
y  military  targets  is,  in  iict,  in  many 
•••  the  bombhig  of  Innoeetjlj  clvlUans.  I 
»»*  *ith  horror  the  photogMipha  I  have 
■»  or  our  soldiers  burning  i^hole  villages 
wo  leaving  only  destdatlon  fo^  Ithe  Impover- 
■^peasants.  Aa  a dtUsen  I  i^iiist  qieak  oat 
J2Jn«t  what  I  beUeve  is  wrori*  and  what  I 
■w  seen  of  this  war  oonvlnct  i  me  that  my 
^"uji  la  wrong. 


-■■.I: 


The  altaaittoa  la  not  antlMly  hopalaas  m 
long  aa  tbara  are  aasn  with  yoiir  oouz^a  to 
remind  tbe  admlnlstratloa  that  what  It  la 
doing  la  immona  and  evU.  I  want  to  tM  you 
how  much  I  ^prealato  the  tfiow  ot  bravery 
you  ham  aaada  la  speaking  out  against  a 
pratfdsut  who  does  not  wtioome  oppoatng 
vlewa.  I  hope  you  will  coottaua  your  naeaa 
aary  work  until  we  see  aome  indfaiattan  that 
our  leaders  are  more  oancemad  with  the  prao- 
tlce  of  democracy  than  with  the  winning  of 
mmtary  vkXarlas.  Batory  wUl  rmiocd  that 
at  least  oat  brave  man  was  heard  to  the 
Oongraaa  at  a  time  when  the  United  States 
made  a  terrible  mlataka. 
Vary  alnoerely  yours, 

W.  Coosa. 


Whathar  jou  aoswsr  or  not,  ooot  (  _ 
haarttolt  appreciation  for  your  ooutagaoup 


Bt.  tSateno,  CaUf.. 

May  23. 1999. 
Senator  WATira  M«?FtT. 
Senate  Offlee  BtcOding, 
Wathiiitton,  D.C. 

ttxAR  am:  I  cannot  ttil  you  what  it  meana 
to  me  to  have  a  qwkeKnan  in  toe  Senate 
who  keepa  pounding  away  at  the  inltistloe  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  Today  we  are  eg^tlng 
tax»  Buddhlsta,  the  Viet  Cong,  and  the  North 
Vietnamese.    One  wondera  who  la  with  ua. 

In  addition  to  my  horror  at  our  participa- 
tion In  this  war  as  a  country,  I  have  the  prob- 
lem of  two  sons  who  oppose  our  action  there. 
The  older,  aged  twenty,  la  a  Junior  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  Ha  haa 
affiliated  with  groups  oppoalng  the  war,  but 
doee  not  believe  in  mlUtant  opposition,  alt- 
ins,  or  support  of  communistic  organlaationa 
which  oppose  the  war.  Uka  me,  the  boya 
brieve  that  If  we  had  the  aupport  of  the 
people  in  that  country  and  could  really  stop 
communist  aggression  in  the  Par  East,  the 
war  would  make  some  sense. 

We  are  almost  overwhelmed  with  the  fu- 
tility of  protest.  We  are  disheartened  at 
the  punishment  dealt  out  to  young  men  who 
refuse  to  serve  in  the  armed  servlcea  while 
sudi  a  war  Is  in  progress. 

This  older  son,  Richard,  will  not  retiim  to 
College  next  semaater.  He  cannot  sign  up 
aa  a  conscientious  objector  as  he  is  not  a 
pacifist  and  would  fight  to  protect  his  coun- 
try or  to  protect  other  oountrlea  where  the 
people  support  our  participation. 

He  will  not  Join  the  armed  services  under 
the  non-oombat  provision  as  he  will  not 
promote  an  imjust  war  in  any  .way.  He 
would  allow  himself  to  be  drafted  and  trained 
If  not  made  to  serve  where  the  conflict  la 
unjust,  but  we  understand  that  draftees 
have  no  choice. 

We  have  read  of  other  young  men  who 
have  tried  to  act  with  integrity  under  the 
same  circumstances.  One  is  serving  a  four 
year  prison  term  and  waa  fined  $10,000.  In 
our  own  dty.  a  fine  yoting  man  has  been 
sent  to  jaU  more  than  once  for  refualng  to 
serve.    Tills  seems  like  double  Jeopardy. 

Richard  is  convinced  that  he  will  be  Jailed 
in  defenae  of  his  principles.  He  Is  discour- 
aged of  course.  I  told  Mm  that  there  might 
be  a  poesiblllty  that  he  would  not  be  Jailed 
and  that  he  should  make  some  plans.  He 
replied  that  he  could  not  do  so  as  his  plana 
might  become  so  appealing  to  him  and  im- 
prisonment so  hard  to  take  in  comparlaon 
that  he  would  aacrlflce  his  ideals. 

It  is  a  heartbreaking  decision  and  he  l»a 
made  it.  The  younger  boy  graduates  from 
high  achool  now  and  will  be  In  college  and 
able  to  avoid  the  issue  for  a  while.  The 
thought  of  our  older  son  in  JaU  is  almost 
too  much  to  bear.  If  I  had  my  chll4ren  to 
raise  over  again,  I  think  that  I  might  raise 
them  to  i>e  tough  and  unfeeling.  They  were 
taught  ethics  and  kindliness  from  the  start. 
Logical  thought  and  sensitivity  seem  out  of 
place  in  modem  aodety.  Do  you  have  aay 
auggestions? 


MB.B.O. 


Slncartiy. 


Kaira, 
May  M.  1999. 
Sanatw  Watmb  Ifoaaa, 
Senate  Office  SuiULtng, 
WaaMngton,  DX3. 

Daaa  SsirAToa  Moaaa:  I  have  watched  your 
oourageous  and  noble  service  in  the  Senate 
for  aome  time.  Tour  Arm  position  and  that 
of  a  few  others  has  challenged  and  en- 
oouragsd  me  to  stand  iq>  to  the  apathy. 
Ignorance,  and  prejudice  aurroundlng  a  sbmU 
minority  In  Kaasaa. 

I  have  read  your  "Legal  lasuae  of  U.8. 
Position  In  Vietnam."  It  U  ao  clear  that  we 
are  violating  OonsUtntlonal  and  interna- 
tional laws  by  balag  In  Vietnam.  It'a  such 
a  let-down  to  know  that  decency  and  Intel- 
ligence and  Justice  have  bean  replaced  by 
the  craven  and  mean.  That  makaa  your 
leaderahip  in  Waahington  all  the  more  im- 
portant. I  hope  Gtod  varee  you  untU  the 
light  of  truth  breaka  over  tbe  Amarloan 
people. 

Tha  defeat  of  your  Oregon  candidate  waa 
deeply  disappotating. 

I  thank  you  alnoeraly  for  yotir  untlrlag 
fight  in  trytog  to  aave  our  nation.  I  hope 
wa  have  not  gona  too  far  at  thla  point  and 
that  our  "cup  is  full". 

Very  Sincerely,  ' 

»trs.D.  P. 


Loa  AinnB.aa.  Caut.. 

JToy  24.  1999. 
DxAa  Sm:  Just  thaaa  few  worda  to  thank 
you  for  your  aplendid  effcata  in  the  cauae  of 
peace.  Almost  without  asceptlon  evaryoae 
that  I  know  and  talk  to  Is  btfilnd  your 
courageous  crusade.  If  ever  there  la  a  aeqaal 
to  Praaidant  Kennedy^  Profilea  In  Oounge 
you  an  aore  to  head  the  list. 
Resi>eetfully. 

Dow  Dkvurv 

TOUBO.OWID, 

JirsvM.iMS. 

DKAa  ScwaTOB  ICoaax:  I  am  wilttng  thla 
on  my  way  to  Columbus  to  hear  Senator 
Oauanuio  and  to  take  part  In  a  march  on 
the  State  HDuaa. 

I  think  every  democrat  ahould  eontxto- 
ute  to  Gov.  Hatfield's  «<>tTipatgn  and  thua 
follow  your  lead  In  supporting  him.  My  eon 
Is  returning  from  Homalla  after  aervlng 
two  yean  In  the  Peace  Oorpa.  Be  graduated 
from  the  Unlveralty  of  Oregon  and  la  an 
Oregon  voter.  He  Is  very  enthused  by  your 
leadership  and  sees  the  real  work  of  the 
present  generation  aa  educating,  i<«ir'**g  <k 
succoring  rather  than  in  destroying. 

Our  movement  Is  growing.  Ulan  waa  ao 
Toledo  CoDunlttee  for  a  Reasonable  Sattla- 
jment  last  November.  Then  an  SOD  mamben 
fWlth  hnndreda  of  othen  we  have  not  "been 
involved  positively"  yet.  We  an  very  much 
encouraged  but  we  have  no  bope  that  the 
Prealdent  will  Usten  imtu  f oroed  to  pottt- 
icany. 

Sincerely  youn, 

S.  Jtan  JoRMBoar. 

Fouamw.  OsXiXF., 

Uaiy2S.l99iA 

Senator  Wathx  ICoaaa.  o* 

SSa:  liECuae  the  paacU  pleaae,  since  I  feel 
it  Is  no  time  to  hxmt  for  a  pen.  I  support 
your  position  on  Vlataam.  And  feel  that 
tha  AdmmiatntlOB  la  totally  wrong.  Wbleh 
la  beside  the  point  I  am  about  to  maka. 
And  that  U  that— Wa  ahould  can  for  a 
oonstitotlonal  amendment  whioh  wooM  pot 
a  moratortawi  on  all  proata— In  rsgaMa  to 
war  appropilattona,  or  defenae  qiending  by 
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Xbm  OAMfBrnnit.    X  »m  •«•>«  tfaAt  tb«  lai- 

pUMltMH  of  this  «MMi»»i^^^j<t.^^|  SBMlldaMBt 

•r*  ter  rMchlng.  BOircTW  Z  iMltor*  that 
to  0*11  tar  *uch  an  uDendiiMiit  at  tUs  tlm* 
la  history,  wUl  haw  ter  raaehlag  rapar. 
ouHlou  and  gat  at  tha  root  of  tha  oon- 
tradlettooa  «f  tha  admlnlatntUKi.  Tbaypio* 
f  aaa  to  aaak  ao  irtdar  wai^-ao  lat  tham  put 
tbalr  proAta  whan  tbara  mouth  la. 
atnoaraly  youiB, 

OMMBaiMClLT. 

Hooray  tor  Peaoal 

Dnaorr  LAKia,  ICnnr., 

May  rt,  iM«. 
Dbm  SntAToa  lloaaa:  Plaaae  ooatlaua your 
afforto  to  lat  ua  out  of  Vlat  Nam. 
Many  thanks  for  your  afforU. 
Blaoaraly. 

DoM  Lthcm. 


WsaB., 
Jfay  M.  iM«. 

■oa.  Watns  Moeai, 
VJS.  amwu. 
IftMtifton,  Dja. 
Daaa  SaifAToa  Moaaa:  I  wlab  marely  to  az- 
.  praaa  my  an)raeUtlon  for  your  oontlnuad 
oouragaous  efforts  to  crltlcaUy  assess  our  role 
and  pohelas  in  Vlet-Nam.    In  wishing  jrou 
success  I  am  not  only  aapraaslng  my  ht^e 
that  an  eiTonaaua  and  Immoral  foreign  poUcy 
may  he  tsrmlnatad.  but  alao  that  the  reason- 
able arpissBlon  of  dlaagreemant  and  dissatis- 
faction with  handling  of  qtaolflc  affairs  by 
the  Administration  may  retain  an  honored 
plsoe  m  our  society. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oiasut  J.  OpPKMHxnaB. 

Bl  Caaaxro.  Cusr., 

JTay  25,  f9M. 

■on.  Watms  Moaaa. 
Th*  VS.  Senate. 
WaahingUm,  D.C. 

IMsa  Sn:  As  a  Callfomlan  I  cannot  cast 
my  ballot  for  you  and  thereby  ezpreas  my 
faith  and  belief  In  your  stand  against  the 
Vietnam  war  which  you  are  taking.  There- 
fore, as  a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes,  I  would 
like  to  offer  you  my  utmost  gratitude  and 
slaeara  support  of  your  policies  and  of  your 
work  In  whloh  you  are  now  engaged.  I  am 
oonvlneed  that  we  need  more  leaders  such  as 
you  la  our  Senate  and  wbole-beartadly  wish 
you  every  success.  It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that 
mora  and  more  peraona  will  adhere  to  your 
eonoepts. 

Tours  truly. 

Phtlub  Kawrb 
(Mrs.  Joseph  Kanter). 

Pau>  Ai,TO,  Oaur.. 

Mmg  M.  iM«. 
Banatcr  Wam  Moaaa. 
UJ3.  Ssiiato  BuikUn§. 
WaiMnftom,  D.C. 

Xteaa  SiMAToa  Moaaa:  I  tin*  raoentiy  read 
with  graaft  «are  your  stotament  to  the  Sanato 
ta  tha  Ooograsatonal  Record  of  March  17, 
IMe  whteh  waa  kindly  forwarded  to  ma  by 
Mr.  Btg  Roaaablum  of  New  York  Olty.  Stnoe 
tta  Btatomant  was  made,  tha  altuatlon  In 
Vietnam  has  only  deteriorated  further.  Z 
thoroughly  agree  that  In  respect  to  foreign 
polley  our  Pnaldent  and  politicians  hsTS 
betrayed  and  failed  us. 

What  saama  to  me  to  be  equally  fruatratlng 
la  that  araa  through  the  baUot  there  appears 
to  ha  ao  little  the  publlo  oan  do  to  alt* 
Hm  attuatton.  The  eaadldataa  for  pohUo 
oAea.  oa  tha  whole,  aaam  to  pre^  to  via 
«t«h  oaa  another  to  dlaplay  of  thaU  "patrtot- 
iam*  and  aupport  of  admialatrattoit  poUdaa 
nttiar  thaa  to  take  a  poaltton  baaed  on 
morainy  and.  la  thla  oaaa.  oommoa  aanaa. 
Iba  aad  truth  that  tha  adBslatotrattoa  hw 
ftOlad  to  laallaa  la  that  rtkhfatsaty  aad  Im- 
morality la  aattanal  poUey  abroad  la  gansr^ 
atlag  rtmliar  detaneraey  hare  at  home.  FOr 
this.  I  fear.  hMory  will  Judge  the  preeeat 
ardmlalatrattoB  harahly.    Z  am  inoud  of  your 


ataad  aad  ovrtipofeaa  orltlclMi  aad  wMi  to 
I  aiy  support  of  yoor  poaltlan. 
Stnoer^youia, 


Z)aTi»a  BaaoK.  Ra.. 

May  27, 1«M. 
■an.  WsTia  Mooai, 
Sanatar  ytoM  Orcpoa. 
W4uhtm0on.  DXJ. 

Mr  Daaa  BarAiOB  Moaaa:  Ravlac  watohad 
tha  Saaato  haartnga  on  talarlataa  and  tha 
poaltlva  poattloQ  yoa  aad  Baaator  FoLaamar 
have  takaa  on  tha  Vlataam  llaaoo.  area 
though  not  popular  with  tha  ezeeuttva 
branch  of  our  govammaat— Z  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  «ad  ask  that  you  continue  to 
prees  for  a  complete  withdrawal  of  the  ffower 
of  our  nation  Zma  thla  rathole  which  la 
dralxUng  tha  manpower  of  our  nation. 

Zt  la  about  time  that  tha  laglalatlve  branch 
of  goyommant  recognise  thair  reapoiwlbUltlas 
to  the  electorate  and  withhold  trom  tha  PreaU 
dant  tha  prlTUaga  of  aendlng  abroad  our 
youth  to  dla  on  foreign  aoU  without  our 
nation  balag  waatonly  attacked  baforahand. 

Hera,  we  aend  iSOfiOO  man  and  bllllona  of 
dollars  to  fight  a  war  we  cannot  win.  Juat 
as  we  did  In  Korea  and  yet  a  Communist 
pipsqueak— Fidel  Castro  defies  m  sucoees- 
fully  Jiist  80  miles  off  our  shoreline. 

Uj  wife  and  I  are  tha  paraato  of  8  boys 
and  glru  (now  parente  tbemaalves)  who  war* 
Involved  In  two  prevloua  wars  and  we  an 
aick  and  tired  of  American  Involvement  la 
the  political  wars  of  other  aatlona.  Every 
one  of  us  would  defend  our  ■hnr»HT»e  with 
every  drop  of  blood  we  possess  but  not  one 
drop  to  defend  fonlgn  rellgloiu  and  poUtl- 
cal  faotlonsk  in  their  Internal  disputes. 

I  iMUeve  our  views  an  those  of  the  majority 
of  Americans  who  have  felt  the  pangs  of  war 
and  see  nothing  but  tragedy  ahead  In  the 
preeent  policy  of  UjSJL  Involvement  In  every 
part  of  the  world. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  those  unborn 
to  leave  to  them  a  nation — free  from  bank- 
ruptcy and  a  national  debt  they  caimot  poa- 
albly  pay  off.  If  Congress  would  anaot  tax- 
ation to  cover  the  coat  of  wan  as  they  an 
balng  waged— then  would  be  auoh  a  clamor 
ftom  tha  Aaxerlcan  people  to  and  the  confllet 
Immediately— the  administration  would  ba 
forced  to  act  accordingly. 

Keep  up  the  good  work — ^you  an  truly  a 
patriotic  Senator — despite  the  opinion  of  tha 
opposition. 

Sincerely  youn. 

AaiBua  R.  Rosxhsow. 

KiaavnxK,  TtaL, 

„       „  May25.19«$. 

Hon.  Watni  Moaaa, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Daaa  SKKaroa  Moaaa:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  efforts  to  get  our  boys  out  of  Viet 
Nam.  I  wish  we  had  9B  more  Senators  like 
you  and  Senator  Pulbrlght. 

We  have  nothing  to  gain  In  Viet  Nam.  and 
much  to  lose.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useless. 
Idiotic,  and  brutal  wan  In  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Z  value  the  life  of  Just  one  American  boy 
far  more  than  all  Viet  Nam.  And  think  of 
the  blUlons  of  dollan  of  taxpayers'  monev 
that  U  being  wasted  I 

More  power  to  you.  Keep  up  the  good 
work. 

Sincerely, 

RA-ncoMo  Oaa, 
A  Oraaanot  Taxpayer. 

Saw  Maiao.  Cauf.. 
^  .   -  JfaiflMfgg. 

Mr.  U  B.  JOBMaoN, 

Preattemt  o/  thm  l/nitad  fftatas. 

WaaKtngton.  D.C. 

DaAa  Ma.  Faaaamrr:  I  want  you  to  know 
you  have  loat  two  ardent  supporters  and  two 
votes  In  the  next  election.    We  have  great 


aympathy  for  tha  Bvtfdhlata  and  great  ^ 
dam  for  yaur  oluauy  Vlataam  tovolvMnm. 
Toa  oaa  be  aun  «a  will  vote  agalnMtS 
pubUa  oBalal  who  aopports  thla  bloodthlS 
and  highly  dangerous  "poltey".  """• 

Slaearrty, 

looaMKW    M.    Bom. 

Wj>w«u  g_  BOTB 

(Copy  to:  J.  W.  FtoaauBT.  Watir  Mo^\ 
Keep  up  the  good  workl  "' 

BAiiTn(oex.l|a. 
Senator  Watms  Moaaa, 
Senate  Offlea  BMiUUng, 
Washington.  DX3. 

DaAa  SBTAToa:  Thank  you  for  your  ooura- 
geoua  stand  on  Vletnaoi.  it  Is  only  through 
a  very  limited  nimiber  of  voices  that  Oa 
public  at  large  becomee  aware  of  many  is- 
sues  that  might  otharwlae  be  unknown  te 
them  by  Tnia»m«  of  silence. 
Bespectfiilly  yours. 

Dr.  JoaaPB  Batlui, 

MAMSARAir  BaAca.  Calif, 

ifay  li,  ittt 
Senator  Watnx  Moaaa, 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DsAB  SsMAToa  Moaaa:  As  a  feUow  Uwyw  I 
feel  proud  that  you  an  a  member  of  that 
profeeslon. 

To  hear  the  A3Jt.  q>eak  of  "Rule  (tf  Lav" 
and  to  see  what  our  government  Is  «<«ing  to 
It  with  our  action  In  Vietnam  Is  a  travasty 

Keep  up  the  hard  work. 
81n6erely, 

Daaay  N.  Savassoo. 

co:  President  Johnaoa. 

Wa.TOw  MomvLT  MaanNo  or  tbb 
RauoioTra  Socmrr  or  FkixNoa, 

Wttton.  Conn.,  May  Z3, 19tt. 
Seaator  Waticx  Moaaa. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DaAa  SBfAToa  Moaaa:  We  would  like  to  can 
your  attention  to  the  enclosed  cc^y  of  id 
advertlaement  placed  recently  by  the  WUton 
mends  Meeting  to  express  support  of  the 
traditional  Quaker  stand  against  violence  of 
any  kind. 

Thou^  this  Is  a  weU-known  stetemrat  of 

tha  position  of  Quaken,  we  feel  toere  Is  a 

partUnUar  neoeaslty  for  ito  n-emphasls  todsy. 

We  appreciate  the  courageous  stand  yoa 

have  taken  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely  youn. 

Miss  MAkOAacr  A.  Pickxtt, 
Chairman.  Peace  and  Service  Committtt. 

[Vt«m  the  Wilton  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends] 

A.  QoAxaa  Statkkxnt  Aboot  Was 

Today.  In  theee  troubled  times,  we  would 
like  to  Shan  tha  following  iiiueimss  with 
our  nelghhon: 

A  declaration  from  the  harmless  and  Inno- 
cent people  of  Ood,  called  Quakers,  presented 
toCharleaZZ.  1660. 

We  utterly  deny  all  outward  wars  sad 
strife,  and  fightings  with  outward  wea|K«s. 
for  any  end.  or  under  any  pretenss  whstso- 
ever;  thU  Is  our  testimony  to  the  wbols 
wwld.  The  Spirit  of  Christ,  by  which  wt 
an  guided,  la  not  changeable,  so  ss  ooce 
to  command  us  from  a  thing  as  evil,  end 
again  to  move  unto  It:  aad  we  oertslaly 
know,  and  testify  to  tha  world,  that  Spblt 
of  Chrlat.  which  leads  us  toto  aU  truth,  win 
never  move  us  to  fight  and  war  against  say 
Bum  with  outward  weapona,  neither  for  ths 
Klntfotn  of  Chrlat.  nor  for  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  .  .  .  Tbsrsf ore.  we  cannot  lasia 
war  any  mora. 

The  WUton  Peaoe  Mlaate,  from  WUtoa 
monthly  meeting  to  FHenda  avarywhere.  19M- 

It  Is  now  300  years  since  FHends  fii*^ 
declared  "we  cannot  learn  war  any  mart." 
Now  as  then,  the  spirit  of  Jeaus  Christ  can 
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Biver  move  ua  to  violanca, 

0Ul  conflict  nor  In  pubUcI 

)iiiif«  only  to  peaoe  with  aU 

a  opened  by  that  of  Ood  la 

^  the  helping  hand  of  Ood 

Itoday,  Bis  way  caa  save  the 

(Mry  Individual  owea  loyall 

be  owes  higher  loyal^  to 

tHat  Is  of  Ood.    And  ao  with 

M  Invito  all  who  bear  to 

far— now  the  real  and  final  44emy  of  man — 

lod  dally  to  seek  waya  to 

that  knows  no  oocaslon  for 

ths  ways  of  peace  without 

pwlih. 

Friends,  like  so  many 
«tr  brings  only  misery.  Wi 
never  has — led  to  permanent  achievement 
of  freedom,  Jtistlce  and  security.  Even  when 
the  issue  Is  righteous  and'  oonfilct  seems 
jotlfled  there  are  higher  and  mora  effective 
vsys  than  violence  to  c^ptiee  evil.  War 
bcfeta  only  war.  1  { 

Friends  have  fo\ind,  by  long  experiment, 
that  iusplclon,  distrust,  fear,  and  violence 
ttnlf,  are  healed  only  by  H^e  reconciling 
power  of  love. 

We  urge  all  men  and  womeh  whose  hearte 
ire  dckened  by  the  suffering  of  war  victims 
to  ]oln  us  In  prayer  and  constructive  work 
tor  peace.  ] 

(WUton  Friends  Meeting,  3l7  New  Canaan 
Avenue,  WUton,  Conn.,  by  Qeorge  S.  Hast- 
mgs,  clerk.)  ' 

o.  Pa.. 
2«.  IMC. 
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Sod.  WATNa  Moaaa, 
U£.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Obab  SaWAToa  Moaaa 
waging  such  a  vigorous  an( 
paign  to  the  furtherance 
ptSM  In  this  world.    It  is 
dssd  to  see  men  of  such 
Independence    and    suoh 
daunted  faith  "stand  up" 
truth  to  the  Amartoan  peopli 

There  are,  Indeed,  many 
ttooable  character  In  the 
var  In  Vle^  Nam — about 
W  be  Uttle  qusatton  lnd< 
of  most  aU  of  your  f  ^oav 
Is  undoubtedly  great  raatlt 
ths  American  people  at 
ud  Viet  Nam  and  the 
things  occurring  then  an 
•St  tc^os  of  discussion  of 
and  the  American  people 
anguish  against  the  preaen 
fairs  relating  to  tha  Vlat  Nftm  situation. 

AU  these  distorted  views  eto.,  preeented 
by  the  advocatee  of  further  .^volvemant  and 
further  advocatea  of  camag«  land  radicalism, 
btspeak  not  of  a  free  struct  ilre — ^but  invari- 
ably are  closely  synonymovs  with  the  very 
dictatorial  ideals  against  wnich  we  free  peo 
pie  In  America  have  so  longl 
turn. 

Tou  have  presented  a  tihia  challenge  to 
the  entire  problem  and  ha^d  truthfully  at- 
tonpted  to  expose  that  whibh  needs  eq>o- 
nire,  and  your  atten^>t  at 
most  certainly  deeply  i^;>pt  Related  both  by 
your  constituents  as  well  44  ^7  grave  men 
everywhere. 

KUidest  regards. 
Sincerely  youn, 

BaaitL.  DmnMoca. 


AaLD  t  msr, 
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BoB.  WATwa  Moaaa. 
Senate  Ojftoe  BuiUUng. 
We^ington.  DC 

Data  Saxaroa  Moaaa:  Z 
JiB^ng  eaoerpto  Cnom  you 
nsstdent  aad  Vietnam, 
■MtM.  Racoaa  of  May  IS. 
extend  my  congntulatlona 


frcdi 

lies 


r,  Va„ 
Mag  i$,  uet. 


just  flnlahad 

apaech  on  The 

tha  Ouaroaaa- 

aadZwaatto 


I  feel  that  the  American  people  are  ex» 
tnmely  fortunate  to  have  a  Senator,  like 
yoxuaaU,  who  Is  oouragaoua  enough  to  ^taak 

out  against  the  Prealdant  and  thla  Admln- 
Istratton  who  listen  only  to  the  voloas  of  the 
Hawks,  constantly  talla  us  how  hard  they 
an  working  for  Peace  yet  conUnuee  to  es- 
calate our  troops  In  Vietnam,  and  glvea 
whole-hearted  support  to  Qaneral  Ky. 

I  worked  hard  to  get  Prealdant  Johnson 
elected  because  Mr.  Ootdwator  ooatlnuaUy 
talked  war  during  the  campalm,  wbfle  Mr. 
Johnaon  assured  us  that  if  beVere  elected 
there  woiUd  be  no  war.  Since 
was  not  honest  during  his 
believe  him  now  when  I  hear 
working  day  and  night  for  a 
tlon  to  end  the  war.  I  agree  fully 
when  you  say  "the  President  must  1 
with  baUote,  for  it  Is  the  only 
stop  his  buUete". 

Already,  I  am  being  urged  to  vote  for  this 
num  and  that  man  in  tha  coming  Stete  elec- 
tions. I  have  resolved  to  find  out  from  each 
candidate  whom  I  might  be  Intereeted  In, 
how  he  stands  <m  the  Vietnam  issue.  If  he 
sui^Kjrto  the  President  and  the  Administra- 
tion, he  loaee  my  support.  For  the  flnt  time 
in  the  many  yean  that  I  have  been  voting 
the  Democratic  ticket,  the  coming  elections 
might  prove  the  exception,  and  it  Is  even 
possible  that  for  the  tint  thne  I  will  have 
to  forego  my  vote  If  there  is  no  difference 
m  the  candidates  positions.  I  can  assun 
you  that  my  vote  will  zu>t  send  to  Congress 
any  man  or  women  who  will  rubber-stamp 
the  President  In  carrying  oa  thU  Vletnamtae 
disaster. 

lliank  you  for  again  speaking  out  and 
■tilling  your  feelings  and  your  Ideaa  with 
the  American  people, 
einoerely  yours. 

DoaorncT  K.  MAxauc. 

OAKUUtO,  CaUT., 

May  2$.  1999. 
Setuitar  WATin  Moaaa, 
Senate  of  Vie  United  Stdiea. 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

DxAa  SaxAToa  Moaaa:  We  support  your  op- 
position to  President  Jotanaon's  disastrous 
Vietnam  poUdea. 

Note  the  attaehed  letter  to  Prealdent  John- 
son. 

Slaoerely, 

M^.  and  Mn.  John  B.  I>nc8nu. 

Oabxams,  Oaut., 

Mag  29, 1999. 
President  of  the  ViMed  Statea. 
Waahingten.  D.C. 
Mr.  Ltmoow  B.  JoHwaoM, 

Daaa  PaaadtXNT  Jokhbow:  Tou  may  fael 
that  the  Orwgoa  primary  was  a  victory  tat 
you  and  an  endbraement  of  your  poUdea. 
However  in  OcOlfomla.  among  my  friends 
(most  of  whom  voted  for  you  In  oppOaltlon 
to  Ooldwater  in  19M) ,  Z  kaow  of  aoae  who 
wiU  vote  for  you  again  In  view  DC  ftnt  dlaaa- 
trom  Vietnam  pcrflefea.  _   ,  __^ 

Sincerely,  '     ''""• 

JoBw  B.  DTxarxA. 
cc:  Senator  FounmHT,  Senator  Moaaa. 

Woanatwwioar,  Omo. 

Mag  29. 1999. 
Senator  WATwa  hCoaaa, 
Senate  OWlee  BuiUing. 
WasMnfton.  D.C. 

DsAB  egwAToa  MoasB:  I  ahonld  have  wztt- 
ton  mnoh  aoonar  about  this,  but  Z  heard  you 
on  the  open  debate  with  Ruak  oonoamlag 
the  A..T^rt«^«  ptmcy  In  Vietnam.  Z  want  to 
oommaad  yon  on  your  atand.  I  am  waf 
yon  zaada  as  leaat  a  fMr  Uatonan  have  seo- 
oad  ttaooghta  about  our  pnattlon  tharsk 

Thank  yo«  for  aXL  yon  havatfona  to  etaal- 
lenfB  tka  admlnlatmtton'a  pollclaa.  Keep  np 
the  good  wwk— 1  am  batatad  yauan  tft*  way. 

Sob  Roanraox. 


■l  Oaxaxxo,  OAUr„ 


Mat2S.lVU. 

Hon.  Watmx  Moaaa.  ^ 

ths  US.  Senate, 
WaahingUm,  DX!. 

Daaa  Etaa:  Ziat  me  offer  you  my  pzalaa  and 
aupport  oC  yotir  atand  In  tha  Seaate  on  Vlei- 
aaai  aad  othor  iaauaa  our  oowitiy  la  floon- 
daring  with. 

Z  admin  tha  courage  It  must  taka  to  take 
tha  stand  you  have  In  tha  face  of  auch  oppo- 
sition with  which  you  an  masting.  Z  aay 
thla  aa  a  former  Oregonlan  and  as  a  atauach 
and  loyal  eltlsaa  of  our  oountry. 
Toun  truly, 

joaantKAimmpJHUD. 

Senator  Watmx  Moaaa.  . 
Saiam.  Oreg.  "* 

DxAx  SxMAToa  Moaaa:  Keep  up  tha  good 
fight  to  gat  our  boys  out  of  Vlat  Nam.  We 
an  with  you  and  your  views  100  percent. 

This  can  be  aooompUahad  and  ba  dona 
gracefully  without  losing  face  and  our  boya. 
Mm.  MasflAaxT  MBaaa. 

8r.  Clous,  ^.a. 

SAOSAlfXWTD,  OALIT.. 

May  11. 1999. 
VmsM.  SufATOa  Moaax:  Smfloaed  U  a  oopy of 
a  letter  tfom  60  Junior  Ccdlege  Inatraetara 
and  AdnOnlstratore  of  Sacramento  to  Preal- 
dant Johnaon.  Wa  want  you  to  kaam  that 
the  exaaD^e  you  are  aettlag  la  Waahlnctoa 
la  betng  ifoUowad  In  Sacramento  and  that 
people  h^  an  vololng  their  disapproval  of 
tba  admllilBtntton^  poUolaa  In  Vietnam. 

Wa  prose  you  for  your  forthright  rtand  on 
ttala  uoutiovai'sial  laaoa  and  w«  urge  yoa  to 
oontlnue  votatog  your  oppoaltlan  to  tha  ad- 
ministration's poUelaa  in  Vlataam. 

Charlaa  Myara,  Stanley  Jaaoma,  Robert 
Beater,  PhUtp  Onatott,  OUfton  Gordon. 
Larry  Weldaa.  Marvin  W.  Oragna.  Nor- 
man nMrahurg.  Albsil  Byid«  OHflocd 
Ourttoa,  Oorka  Bohr.  Sam  K^,  Dar- 
rd  Forney,  BolMrt  J.  Badar.  WnA  Ztt* 
aarr-nancan  Ooarvoialar,  Aek  Fladlar, 
Tyf|i  "^kshmhtt.  Harry  Oola,  WIU  Solo* 
nwa. 
Richard  MUler,  Lloyd  Bruno,  Ray  Barfear. 
OhaiMSr  Vadlar,  Patrloia  MoBngh. 
Bltohla  Tkonaa.  RlohaMI 
Al  Kw(dok,Bdsar  Mayor.  Maita  1 
Oona  Tarr.  Otaarlaa  Slater.  Murlal  Fol- 
Uaabaa,  «ohn  MlUor,  Bugana  Vola.  WU- 
11am  MoOrory.  Batty  BoMaaoe,  Hal 
McMutrough.  Oullhert  DuMont,  Stova 

Walter  Kaufmana,  Nona  M.  Andaaaoa, 
Larry  Malmgran,  Marfsnt  Harrison. 
Frad  Sohmkl.  Fred  MUstoln,  John  Va- 
lone,  Paxil  Oould.  Frank  X.  Buah, 
Oeorge  Anaataalow.  William  Mariano, 
WUlard  L.  Melton,  Allan  Bratiti.  OUv* 
Mefford,  Albert  Wueatitoff,  Paul  Loinh. 
Donald  JewaU.  Leo  MoCaolay,  Byron-. 
Pattaraon,  Joaaph  P.  Mlirttn.  JUalor 
0(^ege  Zaatrueton  ft  Admlalatraton 
of  Sacramento, 

BabBAaaaRo.  Oaut., 

jrareA  22, 1999. 
-  F—nawT  JonraoNt  Tot  nearly  twaiv* 
yaan  the  UhKed  Statoa  baa  been  poradlnc  B 
oonree  of  Improvlasd  dlaaater  In  Vtotaam. 
The  tlm«  haa  now  ooua  for  eonooined  eltio 
aena  to  proteot  the  ap^antat  hypoetlay  ot 
datar  gicvai  uBieuli, 

Wa  daUn  to  be  lnJfMtaam  a*  tlia  Intlto* 
tlonaf  a  baleadTMiaS  favammant.  ttwt  Chat 

ainoe  19M,  la  our  olBatuM.  and  wnild  not  iMVa 
barn  aataMHahad,  nor  ooold  It  lang  aurvlva 
wttbotit  Amsrloaa  foraa. 

Wa  daltt  to  Sodlra  aelf-datarmlnatlon  Hat 
tfta  Vltnartaaa  paopla,  but  tbla  olaim  haMlf 
ha*  tba  Hag  of  truth,  alaee  tha  wdr  la  a 
reault  of  our  nfaaal  to  allow  tha  IscitlBiiB 
attpaSatad  by  tba  Oanava  Aooorda  ofl954. 

Wa  dalm  to  daain  no  ~ 
but  tha  baaea  an  balag  boUt. 
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Wt  Oatm  to  Omtn  k  nagottetad  pmm.  bat 
««^«»  ttMdftMy  rafaiMl  to  iuco«tate  wtttk 
Um  pMpto  whom  w  an  flghtbit— ttaa  Ita- 
tiaal  Ubaratlaii  Front. 

Wa  cMm  to  faar  Ohlnaaa  mniliaiiiM. 
•1>«n  tha  pnaaDca  at  »s.000  Amarlcan 
aoUttan  la  Vtotaam  irouM  fuggast  tb«t  w« 
ntgltt  mora  raaaooaMy  f  a«r  oar  own. 

Wa  claim  to  bo  In  Vtataam  to  prateot  tbo 
Tlnhiaiuaaa  from  anraaton.  bat  oar  Twa  ctf 
tosto  ohamtokte,  napiOni  »nd  tortora,  and  tba 
larga  vombara  at  non-oombstant  dsad  Indl- 
o»ta  tba*  tba  Sooth  Viataamaaa  naad  prtytatv 
tloo  from  th«tar  ttUBOm  rattiar  P*m  their 


It  ta,  thna.  abniwlmtly  claar  that  Amarl- 
oaa  aeta  la  Tiatnun  ara  totally  inomalatamt 
with  tha  lofty  alma  whldi  w«  claim  to  por- 
■«*.  Wa,  thara<ore,  ▼ahomantly  urgo  that 
tHa  foramaMat  taka  aoeh  atapa  aa  ar«  aac- 
•^•ry  to  axtrloata  tha  umtad  SUtca  firam 
what  oaa  only  baoooM  aa  IneraaalaiJy  cynl- 
eal  and  Inrraaatngly  baMrdoua  unimim  to 
poraoa  Amarlean  InteiaaU  at  th* 
or  tha  aoffarlac  poopla  at  Vlotaam. 


Mait22.1»6«. 
■on.  Watnx  Moaaa. 
VJB.  Senate. 
Waah1at9tom..DXJ.   i 

t^tm  SaMAiOB  ImM:  um  aiwlnaatl  ell|>> 
ptaVi  wwa  prlatad  la  todayla  Qn«oalaa. 
Thay  roAaot  tha  growlag  ooneam  of  Onto- 
ahuM  aad  or  tha  wbola  aatkm  about  tha 
▼lataam  war.  Moat  of  thma  aipraaa  thalr 
onwflrtancia  la  yoa  that  you  ao  richly  dao«rra. 

X  hop*  that  la  nadlac  thaao  yoa  wUl  find 
ranawad  lalth  la  tha  votlac  publlo  aad  m- 
aawad  Tlgor  la  yoor  battla  to  praaaat  tha 
*"^  aboat  tha  ottiar  Mda  oC  tha  Vtotaam 


-  X  am  a  aoData  atudaat  who  rtppoam  a  war 
tta*  la  aaooBattkotlonal.  to  bagih  with,  bat 
la  alao  atopld.  emal  aad  waataful  it  Una  aad 
•teoatkMMl  (Ota.)  monlaa. 

Martot  tha  paepia  X  talk  to  at  ooUafa  ara 
la  auppott  of  you,  Sanator  **"»^  nkooch 
wo  ara  allaat  ahy  to  wrtta  lattora  aad  ralue- 
' — ^  to  atatt  aaUta*  aaaiaa.  X  am  ava  you 
I  that  wa  adailra  aad  raapaet  wOiat  yoa 
lav.  Iha  SanatomKannarr  aad  POL- 
r,  I^.  »anjamtn  SpoA,  aad  tha  ooaat- 
lam  adoeatoCT,  olatgyiuaB  aad  oMMoa  who 
acraa  with  yoa  aboat  Vlotaam  thlak  ot  yoa 
aa  aa  haoaat  aad  moat  ooarafooua  aiaa. 

Itt  ahoit,  ccmtmoa  ybor  flght.    Aa  thaaa 
ollpplaci  ahow,  thara  la  a  growlBff  aoaibar 
of  elllaaua  who  Mtppott  yea  to  tha  hill. 
Slaooraty, 

MaTXffim: 


ThthaBanoa: 

My  Votarli  Paatphlat  aUtaa  tha*  Bobart 
I>uaoaa  "flzmly  aopporta  our  aattonla  poUoy 
ot  raatetlas  Oommualat  aiuiiiaalim  without 
t»«nnintm  iatolTad  la  a  auolaar  third  world 


PoUtloal  hofwaah.  Who  of  ua  wanta  nu> 
claar  warf  But,  wa  ara  haadlng  la  that 
dlraetkm  faatar  thaa  moat  of  ua  raallaa. 
Our  aatkm'a  poUeyt  It  tha  TThttad  Statao 
ha*  a  drfanalhla  poUgy  fOr  *i»«*»f^ftf  kuilac 

Aalaaa,(o»  thalr  own  aoU)  aad  Tloa  TCCMw  X 
hava  yal  to  haar  of  11. 

Oaa  Ut.  Ruak  or  lir.  Duaoaa  tall  ua  how 
Amartoaa  flghtlBt  ■•&  oaa  «ii«^ngylan  a 
Via*  QMt  maa  tsom  a  Bouth  Vlataamwaf 
ahow  both  to  ba  uadarnoor- 

ftUadaaybodyli 
paoyla  Caal  a  VM  ( 


tar  flifMlat  tha  op< 
whMi  taottan  wlaa  tba 
aabafora. 


To  tha  Banoe:    (>*»J»u^  m^  'iu^  '■ 

Why  do  you  deptet  Baaatera  Mbeat  aad 
FbruBxaar  aa  hoodad  Klanameat  Why  do 
yoo  ballttla  thaaa  man? 

It  la  aot  ttuqr  wham  yoa  ara  trytag  to 
•Uance.  It  la  tha  aUlUoaa  ot  paopla  in  tha 
Unltad  Stataa  who  dare  to  queatloa  our  ant- 
baanag.  mUltaristle  fonlga  p^lcy. 

Tou  ara  ahutttng  off  dabata  bf  aiaklng 
Viet  Nam  oppoaltlon  unpatriotic  (unpopu- 
lar) .  Only  ihooe  with  Independent  ^t^anrlal 
meana  can  aSBTord  to  apaak  out  In  oppoaltlcm. 
We  naad  to  refer  to  them  tacttea  aa  "dirty 
pod". 

Why  muat  good  man  Uka  Beaatora  ICboaa 
and  Pouaannrr  be  paraaeutadf  They  are  tha 
beat  Americana  of  aU. 

OsoaoB  JoHMaoN . 


To  the 

Johnaon'a  claim  that  the  uae  of  powar  in- 
▼olTaa  agony  rcmlnda  one  ot  the  parent  who 
Inalata  to  his  chfld.  'mua  hurta  me  worse 
than  It  hurta  you,"  and  then  proeeeda  to  lay 
on  the  club.  Such  an  ezeuae  for  Holeaoe  la 
dlagurtlag  In  a  parent  and  It  la  equally  die- 
gustlng  in  a  Prealdent. 

Of  coorae.  It  could  be  that  the  agcmy  re- 
aulta  fnm  hla  oonadenoe.  If  that  la  the 
.  caae,  let  him  make  acme  gentilna  effort  to 
«aA  thla  brutal  war  against  the  Aalan  people 
and  to  bring  home  the  brave  aad  Innocent 
young  Amertcana  whoae  Uvea  are  being 
waated  on  a  eauae  that  la  not  only  hoptieaa 

"^^        Bnow  L.  Buna. 

To  the  Butroa: 

Tour  calling  the  Foreign  Relatlona  Com- 
mittee's hearlnga  a  "alckenlng  show"  prorea 
that  there  la  none  so  blind  as  those  that 
wlU  not  see.  Ocneet  your  myopic  vMon 
and  toJce  a  pood  look  at  Viet  Nam  if  yo« 
ore  to  see  a  real  sick  and  inssne  drama  betng 
enacted.  Our  only  hope  In  getting  the  cur- 
tain down  on  thla  aad  and  t"*^»mmn  jpaets- 
ela  to  by  konorsbls  end  eowaneouM  men  siiok 
as  8enator$  lioan  end  Fcubiost. 

X  staoarriy  feel  eorry  far  Secretary  Bulk 
aa  he  hopelaaaly  trlea  to  Justify  thla  oonady 
of  arrors  by  repetlttonsly  parrotJag  thaaa 
wocda:  "Wa  are  la  Vlst  Ham  at  the  requaaC 
of  the  South  Vletaameae  gorammaat.'*  Me 
greeteet  oonoem  tAouf  k  to  /or  the  2S0.O0O 
of  our  fovng  men  oner  there  vho  eennot 
hetp  birt  loondsr  toktok.  if  any.  government 
theg  ere  ieoperdittng  their  Uvea  for. 

1  beUeTe  the  people  of  Oregoa  are  the  aioat 
latauigeat  electorate  la  the  aatloa  aad  will 
aerer  aead  a  aanator  or  rnpiaaaiilalHia  to 
Waahlagton  agata  who  wlU  panatt  auoh  a 
■naS  ptiop  la  gnTariimant  to  preol|rttata 
auoh  a  ortMa  aa  Viet  Nam  without  queatkm- 
lag  erary  ramllloatloa  that  It  may  OMate. 
We  ere  fortmnmU  to  hmve  tuoh  eholeee  in 
men  siuik  as  Boiaard  Jforpan.  Vsrk  HetfUld 
end  Otimrlee  Porter. 

mbdH. 


Tatha: 

As  I  hear  tha  raporta  aad  aae  tha  pletaraa 
of  the  people  balag  killed  la  Viet  Nam  It  Just 
<loaait  aaam  to  aiake  aaaae  to  lae.  It  does 
aot  aomahow  aeam  right  that  tha  moat  pow> 
arfttl  aatkm  on  earth  rtumld  be  aMirtliig  tha 
ailghtlaat  aaa.  air  aad  artillery  powar  agalast 
raek  aaall.  daqierately  poor  paopla.  maay  of 
whooa  ai«  ottvly  Illltarata  aad  Igaosaat  of 
ttaaa».eallad  oMllaad  world. 

Why.  ahouldart  wa  let  tham  alenaw  Oe  1st 
tham  all  TOta  i— Ih  aad  aauth-i  as  |»»«««»«r1 
la  tha  Oanava  Ooavaattoa  of  18Mt  w  aay 
tbsy  ara  OoBsaiaalatk  tout  tha  Tapaiiaaa  ftitf- 

tha  irtrani  la 
.  la 
'ahlMioii,M9abal8 
at  an  hot 


But  supposlag  he  is  o6mmaalst  We  na 
not  shooting  and  kimnr  the  40  per  cent  te 
Italy  who  voted  Oommualat,  nor  the  oom. 
munlsta  or  eooaomlo  soclaUstB  In  Praxuja  la 
the  ScaadlnaTlaa  coantrlaa,  nor  inbdiL 
Ohlaa,  Buaata.  Albania,  ate.  7%e  slau^S 
of  theae  wretched  OrleataU  aaems  esped^ 
wroag  to  me,  aa  a  Chrlathm.  ^^^ 

1X>  lore  a  diUd— aad  aa  X  aee  these  paoifa 
they  are  aa  Ignorant  UtUe  chUdren— wemS 
not  qwU  them.  no.  But  to  bomb  thdr 
brldgea,  highways,  powar  plants,  raOwan.  ta 
kin  tham  la  such  aumbara  with  the  gieatM 
air  and  eea  powar.  napalm,  mortar  flte  ctf  ^ 
moat  adyanoed  nation  on  earth.  Just  doaa  net 
fori  to  me  to  be  In  aeoord  with  the  wlQ  ef 
Ood.    There  must  be  a  bettar  way. 

Qwutja  Q.  Bkbson. 

Patter 
NeWberg  First  Preebyterlan  Chtirch. 
Newberg. 

PsACB  With  Homos 

TotheEDiTOB: 

RoBBT  DoKCAM's  posltlon  Is  firm  ■uppcrt 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  present  Viet  poUcy,  incJsd- 
ing  the  refveal  to  negotiate  vaith  the  Viet 
Cong.  But  thU  reftual  rules  out  meaning, 
ful  negotlationa  and  maket  our  present  vU- 
icy.  uHth  iU  repeated  eacalationa  of  the  war 
o  policy  which  in  fact  aeeks  a  mUitary  «>{«.' 
tion  of  the  problem  in  Viet  Sam.  Pumm 
of  this  policy  of  military  victory  wUl  requln 
Increasing  omnmltments  of  VS.  troops  dns 
to  the  stepped-up  infiltration  of  regular  Vlst 
troope  from  the  north  and  to  the  ttmtj 
deterioration  of  the  South  Viet  army  as  id 
effecUve  fighting  force  (it  had  100.000  daair> 
Uons  last  year).  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that 
China  will  not  be  forced  eventually  to  enter 
thU  conflict.  (Imagine  our  reaction  if  tha 
Ohlaese  were  fitting  a  war  In  Mezloo  or 
Ouatamala,  360.000  troope  on  the  ground. 
Ohlneae  plaaee  ooeaalonaUy  atraylnc  aeroa 
the  VB.  border.)  ^  ^^ 

One  could  agree  with  Mr.  Ddkcan's  dsrfn 
to  contain  Ohlneae  power  and  Infiuence,  and 
yet  Inaist  that  UB.  mvtrivement  in  a  mMSlia 
land  war  ta  Aala  wlU  defeat  that  puipaas. 
Howard  Morgaa  haa  nuKle  elear  his  oj^cd- 
tlon  to  the  preeent  policy  of  seeking  a  mili- 
tary aolutton  to  what  la  waaifllallj  a  polltleal 
problem.  He  Insists  ttiat  both  UjB.  and  Vlst- 
naaaeae  Interests  win  best  be  aarved  by  estab- 
Utftheat  cf  a  poUtleally  mdependent  Viet 
Nam  govemmant.  To  promote  a  r'limtt 
oonduotva  to  poUtlcal  reconstruction.  Itegaa 
would  de  esealata  both  the  air  and  ground 
war.  and  agree  to  Inetude  all  beUlgerants  in 
aegottettona.  To  thU  render.  Morgan's  Viet 
polietea  oger  the  best  eksnoa  for  the  VS. 
dieengegtng  iteelf  honorebty  from  a  kopetat 
mUttmry  eonfliet  tn  Aeta. 

Joaw  L.  Hsmiom. 

BiCHMOiro.  Vs.. 

jray2«,fM<. 
Bon.  WATm  Mbaaa. 
UJl.  Senate. 
Waahington.  DXl. 

Dasa  SBtAToa  MOass:  Ihla  la  to  teU  yoa 
that  I  am  back  of  you  In  all  you  are  saylnf 
and  doing  to  try  to  atop  this  aacrlflee  of 
young  Americans  In  that  sea  of  human  ocr> 
niptlon  that  is  Viet  Nam. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  to  teach  ny 
claae  la  the  paychology  of  Isarterahlp.  Thiy 
atudy  that  thara  ara  three  typsa  ol  leadtr* 
ahlp: 

Authorltarlaa 

Talaaaa  faira 

Dtmocratle 

We  an  now  tasting  whloii  ^pe  we.  indatC 
have  In  the  uaited  Stetea.  Surely  if  It  k 
democratic,  as  we  hope  aad  pray  It  la,  voMi 
Uka  mtaa  all  over  the  eouatiy  wlU  ba  haaid. 

I  am  a  patrtoMa  Amartoaa  whoae  fsa^P 
haa  bean  ta  aU  of  tha  waas  te  which  tfe* 
mated  Stataa  has  tafeea  part,  aad  one  ■«•• 


^1^  2,  m^     I    j^^  2,  196$ 


^  lies  burled  in  Arlington 
nfvative, — not  a  pacifist,  aad 
laying— not  a  Oommunlst.    ~ 
Ram  is.  to  my  mind,  aiding 
(or  tt  18  capable  of  wearing 
of  tbe  steps  of  Lenin  fOretdd 
tloo  on  ALL  aidaa  there 
patloo  8  form  of  maaa  1 

May  your  efforta  aoeceed 
Ainerlcan  people  and 
tloo  that  will  be  Ustened 
pUces. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Da. 


OCXNTGltfiSSIQNAL  REOORiy^  SINATE 
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X  am  a  oon- 
ik  goea  without 
war  in  Viet 
Gonmunlsts 
out  (as  one 
The  corrup- 
our  partld- 


iJHls 


^wakening  the 

them  to  ao- 

thoeeinhlgh 


PosTUL  HAacn.TOir. 


Hurrah 


1  aay  <  ma 

I  woc^  1 

My  tba 

have  lam 


hav> 


Da*a  SxNATOB  Mi 
■ge  you  show.    I  could 
bat  you  know  it  all  and 
of  time  for  both  of  us 
of  no  young  men  who  have 
fl|lkt  In    Vlet-Nam.    One 
know  baa  served  In  Santo 
firs-trooper.    He  would 
Mrvlce  and  nuwle  It  his 
aot  wish  to  risk  Iielng  sent 
lodi  as  Vlet-Nam.    It  lent 
km  as  they  are  willing  to 
Mr  our  country  but  to  go 
ifjaed  and  not  wanted. 

Imy  war  we  fight,  the  co. 
H  rumored  that  we  are  figh 
boilnees  men  who  have  hi. 
kind  in  these  countries,  but 
atrer  sure  as  patrlottom  aa 
Is  always  pushed   down 
often  heard  it  said  U  these 
men  had  to  go   to   fight 
wouldn't  be  any. 

Tbsnkyou. 
Sincerely 

Mrs. 

Ottawa,  III. 


fortheoour- 

be  a  waste 

idren  kaow 

any  daalre  to 

yfikmg  man   we 

^  mingo  as  a 

stayed  la  the 

but  he  did 
another  hole 

of  patriot- 
fend  and  fight 
.ere  we're  da- 


our 

40 


Che 


.Doir 


keep 

tllit 


taiator  Watnb  Moaas, 
WeAington,  D.O. 

DiAB  Sn:  I  have  been 
qiesetaes  and  hope  you 
work.    I  Just  cant  think 
arathsast  Aala  is  wcwth 
Uvea.   I  believe  we  ahould 
our  own  country  to  vote, 
decent  wagea  and  housaa  to 
m  more  peo|^  than  you 
with  your  vlewa.    Moat 
do  and  I  hope  that  wa  get 
rlblewar. 

Slncertiy 


UituUag 


to  yoor 

up  the  good 

aaythlag  la 

of  our  boys* 

tha  people  la 

get  Joba  aad 

live  la.    There 

that  agree 

of  boys  sure 

^^t  of  this  tar- 


hfllh 
ti 


reillae 
BwthBta 


botit 


Senator  Moaas:  I  thon^i 
out  from  atndlee  to  i^viaud 
oar  Vietnam  poUoy.    rm 
tttydont  heed  yours  ant 
■smr'a  wiminga  (recent 
eoounltment).    Parhapa 
Bwnber  that  there  were  i 
elks"  attempting  to  stop 
blood.    However,  history 
to  the  war  mongais.  both 
if  soldi  a  algnlflames  Is  , 

I  have  found  that  thoss  . 
port  the  war,  support  tt  for 
■one.    rve  never  had  the 
lag  a  algn-^raakly  rve 
•taiUee— however.   I'd   i 
"lieatDlk"  thaa  a  "wamlk. 
or  Insurgency  must  have 
people  and  after  twenty 
logical  that  we  mli^t  get 
ugly  American  ia  on  atage 
ott«  bow.   Please,  sir,  ms 
With  sincere  appreolai 
TImotbtI 


loatoaU  the  people,  you 


poi 

tlat 


man  hears 
for  the  rloh 
of  eoma 
win 
laA  of  n 
throats.    Vre 
to  so  year  cdd 
wars   there 


ICstO.IMS. 


rd  take 

your  stand  on 
to  hear  that 
•nator  Foi,- 
la  our  troop 
WlU     re- 


of  world 

klndeat 

and  bad" 


a  who  aup- 
e  wrong  rea- 
of  carry- 
too  busy  with 
labslsd  a 
revoUillon 
iport  oC  the 
It  would  aeam 
hint.    The 
taking  aa- 
heard. 


To  the  Aaienoaa  people,  woiM^  pwipl* 
aad  tha  people  of  Viet  Naai.  For  it  la  upon 
your  eaeeeee  rests  thatr  fragile  fate. 

I  oftaa  wonder  bow  tha  Na^a  would  hanra 
fared  if  aomeone  had  taken  them  on  the 
way  you  have.  I  can  uadetataad  why  they 
oaU  you  the  "Tiger  of  the  Senate." 

I  am  doing  what  I  can  on  my  level  to  help 
get  uaont  of  the  war. 

It  la  a  pleaaure  to  be  Uvlng  tn  your  gan- 
eratlon.  Please  send  me  aay  faots  or 
apeeohea  which  vrould  be  helftful  la  the 
fight. 

SbMserely, 

OaoBOS  OoBSixs. 

Toacnrro,  OwTAam. 
'i^      t  Mayi4.t9t9. 

BMKATom  WaTim  Mbsas. 
rke  Senate.  WatMngton.  VC.  tfatoed  Stsfes. 

\OetM.  Sni:  I  am  an  Amaitean  voter  Uvlng 
ih  Canada.  I  am  a  etudant  and  a  taanhing 
fellow  at  the  ITnlveralty  of  Tbronto.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  youra  In  protest  of 
President  Johnsim'B  policy  In  Vietnam.  Alone 
I  feel  helpless  bi  the  face  of  the  President's 
arrogant  refnaal  to  recognise  erltlaism.  My 
first  Isttsr  to  ths  Presldsat  went  uaackaowU 
edged.  My  aeoond  letter  was  forwardsd  to 
the  American  Ctmsulate  In  Toronto.  The 
Consul  Bsnt  me  a  letter  explaining  that  he 
appreciated  my  concern  and  that  the  Free- 
ident  waa  alao  concerned. 

I  am  more  than  oonoemad.  I  am  angry. 
I  tvA  betnyed  by  the  Preeident'a  aottona. 
ms  actions  are  Inoonelstent  with  hla  cam- 
paign promises.  I  f etf  frightened  that  oaa 
num  oaa  poseees  ao  aiueh  powar  la  a  d«aoe- 
raey.  I  thlak  that  Mr.  iohaaoa  haa  traaa* 
grasiad  hla  legal  power  aa  Cntnmanrtar-la- 
Ohlef  of  the  Aimed  Foroee.  His  refusal  to 
raoogalae  erltlclam  la  an  arrogant  ndsuss  of 
power.  His  name  calUag  Is  beneath  the  dlg- 
atty  of  the  oOloe  of  the  Frealdency.  I  am 
not  a  "narvoua  nellle"  aad  I  hope  you  point 
thla  out  to  the  Prealdent  of  "aU  Vae  people." 
Slnoarely  yours. 

Ha&  BosHKAaf. 

CoboasDo  SFszaoa.  Colo. 
SBraxoa  WsTia  Maass, 
Wasklnpfon,  OJB. 

DsAa  SBTAToa  MoassrThank  you  very  muoh 
for  sending  me  the  aiaterlal  ooncaralag  tha 
UJS.  poaltloa  la  Vietnam.  I  staeerely  sgres 
with  the  lawyns'  Oomailttee  aad  am  paisiing 
arouad  the  record  amoag  friends.  X  shaU 
oortalnly  rsfuse  to  vote  for  anyone  who  wtU 
aot  promise  to  work  for  wgemdf  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  aad  eesastlon  of  thla  hamond 
and  lUegal  war.    Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Vawos. 


MdBxmrr,  Xix., 
aroy  24.  lu: 

Hba.  WATNaMotsa. 

Senate  OJ|loe  BuOAing,  Waskfn^rton,  OO. 

Sbas  Mk.  Moass:  Plsaae  continue  In  your 
efforta  to  halt  thla  mess  la  Vlst  Nkm.  Ara 
we  golag  to  be  fighting  the  Viet  Oong.  the 
North  Vletaanuse,  sfid  the  South  Vle^ 
namees?  Who  is  going  to  be  left  In  that  poor 
mutUatsd  oouatiy  to  hslp  us  wla  thalr(r) 
war  for  Cieedcini  (aad  ours  for  thsir  natural 
resouroee)?tt? 

From  a  grateful  Amerfcaa  faaiUy  who 
deeply  i4>preclate  your  convictions  sad  pray 
for  your  continuing  jtsgmth  to  fight  for 

Slaoerely, 

BsoMo  O.  aad  MsaaABar  \ 


Hba.  Wam  1 
Senator.  Biipene,  Orwg. 

DaaaflBrMoa:  Kksp  op  the  good  < 
get  oar  boys  out  of  Vlst  Nam.    Dont  give 
up  the  fight,  weYe  with  you. 


Sr.  Clows,  Aj^. 


r,  Xum. 
Moyaf.fMf. 
Bon.  WsTwa  Moaaa, 
The  OS.  Senate. 
Waahington.  DX}. 

DxAa  Sia:  I  thank  you  for  your  fine  tele- 
vlBlon  appaaranfws  X  appreciate  more  thaa 
words  oaa  say  your  views  on  the  Vietnam 
War.  Tour  words.  "We  have  the  right  to 
dissent"  made  aie  feel  America  stlU  has  eoma 
of  the  real  epirlt  left  of  Ita  origlaal  lounrtws. 
I  jiave  one  aoa  la  tha  aaiilua  aad  ansMwr  tt 
thedraftage.  Should  thla  war  be  furtharad 
who  knowa  about  another  son  who  wlU  be 
a  frsshman  thla  faiL  Tbaak  you  for  aU  of 
your  efforts  to  end  this  war.  Tou  aay  so 
eloquKitly  aU  the  worda  I  think  aad  teti  te 
be  tree. 

Toun  truly, 

^  Mra.  DoHALS  H. 


Owa>, 
Jf«gU.ilM.. 

Mr.  Watits MOass,  .  '..n'.v 

U.S.  Senate. 
Waahington,  DC 

DBAS  Sb:  I  wlah  to  onmpllment  you  for  tha 
eoneblenoa  aad  fortitude  you  dla|dayed  dur- 
ing the  Senate  Committee  hearing  (televleed 
the  evening  of  May  11)  when  Mr.  MoNamara 
was  Intanogated.  X  deeply  appreciate  tha 
disturbance  that  you.  Mr.  Fdubiowv  aad 
others  are  msklng  at  this  ttais. 

Thsrs  are  "computer  n>sa"  who  walk 
among  ua  as  humans.  (Are  they  repn^ 
duclng?    Heaven  fosbldl) 

Mr.  MeNamara'B  «aae  la  one  of  mlatakan 
Identity.  He  thought  ha  could  eharge 
through  like  a  knight  of  old.  acaMd  with  a 
oomputer,  and  the  war  would  be  won  by 
precdalon.  Now  he  oontlnu«a  to  Xaoe  his  ad> 
veraary  beoauae  he  la  afraid  to  tarn  hla  back 
and  roa. 

A  "ala^le-mlnded"  eolation  for  the  war  Is 
thla:  retreat  and  omka  "aaolavee"  aad  thaa 
evacuate  aU  who  wlah  to  leave.  Itda  would 
be  more  aoulful  thaa  war,  aad  certataly  aura 
eoonomlcal  of  evarythiag,  aeaa  If  tt  took 
aaor*  than  a  yeer  to  aooooipUsh  It. 

Bars  Is  a  quo^s.^  thlak  partlaeai  ta  this 
Mtuatlon:  "•  •  •  It  U  not  Amsrloa  but 
Buaala,  holding  vast  laada  oaoa  beVnaging  to 
the  Middle  Klagdom.  who  hka  axost  to  fssr 
a  dash  with  aa  aggreaalve  Ohlaa." 
Slaoerely, 

T.l 


Wanm 


.  KawsuBOM^  MJT.. 

May  2S.  f  PM. 


te, 
|ltipton.Z>.C 

Skhaiob  Mosaa:  X  sm  wrltlag  you  to 
thaak  you  for  yoor  crltlelsm  of  our  «^id***- 
tratlon'a  stand  la  Vlst  Nam. 

Be  maay  of  us  f sal  strongly  tbe^^  we  do 
not  have  the  auval  xtght  to  be  thnre  tout  tt  Is 
like  a  vc^oe  crying  in  the  wfldainaw.  Our 
oh  jaetkas  do  not  aeam  to  be  listened  to  and 
with  each  passing  day,  mors  of  our  young 
msn  are  b^ag  killed.  Bow  v«ry  tra^e  fw 
ths  faailllee  lavolved.  Sopr  om^  people  bear 
the  loea  of  loved  oaee  for  ai  reason  la  wbldh 
thsy  oaaaot  hsUsva. 

X  pray  that  yoa  wm  eontlans  Tolelac  yoor 
oypoaltloiii 

Staoanly, 


PSX4>  AMO,  Oauv.. 

May  23,  IMS. 

•:  xm  aot  a  pacifist  but  fte  tfwcksd 

to    tha    VIstaam    sttuattan.      How    eould 

«•  fst  so  iBwalvadf    X  esB*t  bsHavs  tt.    xraa 

alghtaiara  to  moat  of  ua. 

It  mi»t  be  worse  than  a  iil^iliisMa  to  ths 

Tlsliimnasa     Ms  wonder  wats  un- 

Tha  only  pedpla  wlioasaia  to  ^ 


e 
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ua  to  ttay  «•  tb»  pKoatmn  and  the  Ky 

TbMB^  you  for  baTlng  tiM  oooraga  to  «• 
praa  your  oplnloDa.    I'm  ■ura  moBt  Amor- 
krniu  acree  with  you. 
SUworMy, 

•Cn.  ■rxB.l. 


'^"  OouMOB.  BunvB.  Iowa, 

,. *«»  M.  !•«• 

IfT  Dam  aar*TW:  i  wtab  to  otqwoM  my 
AwnpNfval  <tf  tbo  «v  In  Tlot  Nui.  Our 
Boya  AN  boliic  klllad  a  taw  at  a  time  and 
thla  wu  oouUt  go  on  for  yaan  and  yaara. 
ICoal  or  tha  paopla  4on*t  laal  thJa  war  unlaaa 
thay  hava  boya  tn  tha  aarrloa.  I  hava  two 
aona  In  tha  aervlca  and  tt  aaaua  to  ma  that 
Bobart  S.  McNamara  U  trying  to  prolong  thla 
war  at  tba  aspanaa  of  tha  Ui«a  ot  our  boya. 

I  hava  raad  ta  our  pi^ar  irtiara  our  boya 
hava  baan  out  ahort  on  matariala,  and  weap- 
ona.    Wa  aaam  to  ba  abort  of  planea  and 


What  la  our  oommlttmant  to  *»>*■  oountryt 
Thay  have  no  form  of  goyemmant.  Ara  our 
boya  dying  for  nothing?  If  our  boya  dla  ooa 
at  a  tiaa  what  win  tMa  aotra  In  thla  country? 

Thla  war  la  not  aura,  thla  la  naadlaaa  blood- 
ahad  and  loaa  of  our  boya  Uvaa.  Bwih  and 
avary  boy  la  pradoua  to  thalr  famlUaa.  Thay 
ttaaarva  tba  ahanea  to  Uve  and  hara  famiUaa 
of  thaiv  own. 

I  hava  haard  yvur  vlewa  on  Xriat  Mam  and 
I  hopa  you  knew  that  moat  of  tha  paopla  that 
I  know  Miara  your  vlawa.  Halp  ua  to  atop 
thla  naadlaaa  aUughtar  aT  oar  boys,  suxaly 
thara  la  aaothar  way  to  halp  tboaa  paopla 
wlthant  tha  naadlaaa  daath  of  our  boyaTlf 
<hla  war  la  natiiaary  than  wa  should  not  hold 
back  on  tha  bomba.  Bomb  tha  atrataglo 
IteoaaUkaBaaal. 
Blnaaraiy 

Ifra.  BKarL 


nanavor  MOaaB; 

VJ.  Smmte. 

Wa^tHgtott.  DJO. 

DBAS  Bmmtcm  Uomb:  Attaehad  la  a  laUar 
tra  wrote  to  Ptaaldaut  idhamti  ptofaM*i»g 
ear  UmMTamaBt  la  tha  War  In  Vtotaam 
Wa  would  Ilka  you  to  know  wa  support  your 
oouiagaoua  atand  afalnat  tb»  War  in  tha 
Sanata  and  on  ttw  f«oralfB  BalatUma  Obm. 
mlttaa.  Wa  ballara  you  ara  htiplm  damoc- 
raey  to  aurrtra  In  thla  country  at  a  tlma 
whan  It  la  balng  aarlooly  chall«igad  by  tha 
actlona  or  tha  Pratfdaht  and  hla  Admlnlatra- 
ttoa. 

Wa  uxfa  you  to  oontlaaa  to  brtag  tha  troth 
about  tha  War  to  tha  Amarleaa  paopla  tt 
tha  faoa  of  all  oppoattlon  ftam  tha  Whlto 
Houaa  baeai— WB  ballatia  that  tha  paopla  ara 
■M0*ithic  to  taallaa  tlw  MapLllty,  brutaltto 
«Dd  ahamafnlnaaa  tt  thla  daatnwHn  poU^' 
VhMft  has  hot  advaaoad  our  ooontry^  Mania 
M  all  tt  VMnam  at  tha  mbI  of  tha  wodd 
VanrtMlyyoon, 


•jTtoWant  JORMMar. 
"Whita  Hoiiaa, 

r^"****  FiMiUMi  Jonioir:  Wa  would  Uke 
to  laglatw  our  nppoaltlon  aa  olttaana  or  Ika 
Phl^^S^Uaa  aM  aa  human  Mthf*.  to  thla 
oan«m^  tolf^ta  tha  praaant  conlllcta  In 

Z2y  ^S?"  ^'^  ^PPO"  o«r  «»«»  aupport  oT 
tha  military,  antl-«aostttutli»al  gorammant 
or  Oaoarat  Xy  agaiaat  tha  National  Ubara- 
wm  want,  aad  <w  tadt.  Indlract  support 

ai?BnM'lfir ■^flTiLL?**^^^  -'^  """"^  "* 
tha  nUltaryaqulpmaat  pcovMsd  him  by  tha 

*Tha  hrvtal  war  wa  ara  waglat  aialart  tha 
>^ltapt(MU)  aadMarth 


ViBt  Maa  <wa  maka  a  dlstlnatloB)  ara 

atty  aad  lagaUy  wrong,  and  diplotnatlcally 
and  taetleaUy  damaging  thla  oountrya  do- 
maatta  prognaaa  aad  latamatlonal  barcaln- 
toc  poalttoa  and  praattga. 

"1-  lioaa  ABMitoana  ara  now  baliw  klllad 
than  VlataaBHaa.  Wa  hava  baan  ggnttng  for 
at  laai*  two  yaara  with  no  oonorata  military 
Tlctorlaa  aver  balng  achlered  and  »»i»^ti1rvrrt. 
Ctrrtanaty  a  mUltuy  vletory  In  Viet  Nam  la 
iB^poasltala.  Obvtoasly  tha  bulk  oT  tba  Tlat- 
namaaa  population  la  atther  porttlvaly  aup- 
porting  the  NI^,  or  else  not  enough  oppoaad 
to  It  to  actively  work  for  tba  Ky  govatnmant. 
In  any  case,  we  have  oraatad  a  situation  In 
which  Ky's  govMnment  Is  as  much  hated  as 
tha  NI^  by  antl-oommimlsts  like  the  Budd- 
hlsta,  which  oomprtsa  a  majority  of  the  na- 
tlon'a  popxUatlon. 

'^  Wa  ara  provoking  Commonlst  China  by 
Mpaalul  homWnga  or  North  Vlat  Nam.  elaaer 
and  oloaar  to  tha  rminasa  bcudar.  Thla  doas 
hot  aran  taka  Into  aooount  tha  tact  that 
theaa  bomMngs  hare  not  brought  ua  military 
ylotory.  Wa  muat  oacafcler  alao  tha  crudity 
and  lUsgaUty  of  bombing  North  Vlatnam, 
Z«oa,  and  Ounbodla.  which  have  never  been 
provaa  Indlapenalbla  and  aola  austalnara  of 
the  NXiV  ta  South  Vlatnam. 

"8.  Wa  ara  retarding  relations  with  RusaU 
and  with  France,  a  potential  friand  and  a 
former  one.  by  pf-'ftlng  In  thaaa  aggraaalve 
actions  In  8X  AsU. 

"*•  Tha  war  haa  retarded  social  progress 
damaatteally.  hoUlng  back  the  two  primary 
pro^ama  or  your  adaalnlstratlam.  tha  Poverty 
Program  aad  tha  OlvU  M^ts  Program. 

"0.  By  >Talattng  ttia  war  and  Iqr  bombing 
North  Vlatnam.  yea  hava  batrayad  tha  votara 
who  alaetad  ym  lastaad  of  Bairy  Ooktwater 
Moauaa  you  aoppoaadly  stood  for  fklr-mhidad 
political  aotloB  aad  a  minimum  of  military 
aatloo  hi  South  Vietnam. 

"6.  You  hava  betrayed  tha  voters  who 
favored  your  liberal  and  humanitarian  pro- 
gram or  aodal  laglslaUoo  at  homa.  Ty>  us. 
It  la  tha  natlon'B  dlagraea  that  Madlcare  and 
tha  CIvU  Blghta  Act.  and  the  War  on  Poverty, 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  war  on  Vietnam 
which  obhtaratea  human  rights,  increases 
poverty  and  suiferlng.  The  acta  at  home  are 
coMtructlve  and  laudable,  aad  will  give  your 
•dndntatnatton  an  honored  place  tt  tht^  ju^. 
tltm'a  hlatory  for  ganaratt<ms.  But  the  acta 
or  war  abroad  hava  already  made  your  name 
aad  administration  Infamous  to  many,  ^iwl 
tha  damaga  done  to  our  national  laputa- 
ttoo,  to  tha  UJi.,  to  Intamattonal  dl^o- 
matla  ralatlona  in  Europe  aa  wall  aa  Asia,  and 
to  tha  Vlatnameaa  patqpta  wUl  taka  aa  many 
ganarationa  to  racMfy. 

"^a  sunDort  tha  atatamenta  of  Sanatora 
Fui*8»HT.  ICoaaa,  and  KxNifXDT,  and  all 
othera  who  hava  ^Mkan  out  agalnat  the  War 
Waaak: 

"1.  That  you  caase  ImmadUtely  tba  bomb- 
ing or  North  Vlatnam. 

tha  NLP  tt  tha  South. 

•^  That  you  hlnga  your  military  auppmt 
*  yy  "*  *»**  gtUumnteee  of  alaottona  Sap- 
iT^J^.  *™*  ***  promlaa  not  to  daatroy 
tMLTOj^lat  nu>vaaaent  whlah  oppoaaa  him. 
(OOMniOt.  KT.  DOITT  IMT  BOIf  OOMTllOXi 

oan  roBMtQK  policy.) 

-H.  That  yo«  raoonvena  tha  Qenava  Obn- 
toBMa  aiM  nanvito  tha  U jr,  to  provlda  aug- 
•catfana  whanaier  It  feela  it  can. 

"8.  That  you  offer  to  negotUte  Unmadl- 
ataly  and  uncondlttonally  with  m#  aa  a 
major  party  of  an  diaoustfano. 

«,!',*■  J?* J  y«'»,c*«»P^Kn  for  peace,  not  aa 
you  did  last  January  with  acoooipanylac 
aacalaUons  of  the  number  of  troopatt^ki? 
naav  ata..  but  honorably  and  slne««ly.  and 
(or  aa  loQg  aa  It  takaa  to  aaachTpSiorful. 
satisfactory  poUUoal  sattlameat.       ^^^ 

"Aa  thlaga  ataad.  Mr.  Prealdent,  we  hava 
dlacovered  that  It  U  poaalbia  to  ba  — *»«|.fft^ 


^nnf  B,  19^    I    /Kite  2,  1966 


of  being  an  Amailean,  and  that  our  faanaf 
world  conflict  and  nuclear  hokwaust  an  nS 
fo«-«l  «a  lloacow  or  Pakttg,  but  on  WsS 

"Wa  ask  you  to  rvnove  the  shame  and  an. 
able  thla  country  to  return  to  the  much  i^ 
compalUng,  honorable  atru«|la  of  defaaUm 
poverty,  disease.  Ignorance,  and  feariliSSn 
our  own  boundailes.  and  anywhara  else  thaii 
forces  prevail.  ^^ 

"Vary  slncertiy  yours. 

"Laibt   Parii^ 
••Soaaa   Pajitu- 

AiAiODA,  Calif.,  May  9  ittt 

DBAa  SiKAiToa:  ThU  senseless  w»r'in  VM 
Nam  Is  the  most  tenihle  thing  that  ius  evB 
happened  to  our  country,  it  u  none  of  our 
business  what  the  countries  «f  Asia  do 

Tha  powOT  to  sand  tioopa  to  foreign  landi 
aad  to  get  us  Into  war,  should  be  tAkea 
away  from  the  Preiddant  and  restored  to 
Congreas,  where  our  OonsUtuUon  pUoed  it 

The  people  of  Viet  Nam  have  their  on 
idaaa  of  how  to  Uve  and  cannot  undetsttad 
anything  different.  Of  course  they  aU  aant 
the  OKAey  we  so  lavishly  pour  In. 

I  am  seventy  years  old  and  am  moia  mr. 
rled  about  the  fate  of  our  country  th»^  g^ 

I  thank  you  fOr  trying  to  gat  us  out  of  thh 
isaa.   I  am  a  naUve  of  Oregon  aad  am  proud 
to  think  that  tha  repraaantattva  of  that  state 
Is  makttg  such  a  good  light. 

AU  or  tha  hand-ouU  the  Prealdent  eta 

maka  does  not  compensate  for  the  iocs  oX  our 

wonderfiu  young  men.    They  are  Uks  tbmo 

led  to  be  slaughtered.  ^^ 

Sincerely. 

LnjjUM  H.  BiMinasoif . 

^  ICAjfKAaaar.  Lowo  Iblaks.  N.Y.. 
.^   >  May  25,  ffM. 

Z>BSX  SBfAToa  Moasx:  We  are  so  grateful 
for  your  courageous  leaderahlp  In  oppodm 
UJ3.  official  policy  tt  Vietnam. 
Ttiaak  you^ 

PkAKcma  BAaxAw. 

PHnjunxpau,  Pa..  JMy  W,  t$m. 
Senator  Watnb  ICohb, 
UJI.  Senate, 
WasAlnfton,  D.C. 

DBAa  SBMAVoa:  I  would  Ilka  to  aipnas  mj 
■upport  of  tha  poaltlon  you  have  takes  oen- 
earning  United  Statea  foreign  poUcy,  mp^ 
claUy  tt  Vietnam.  Your  courageous  deter- 
mlnattoo  tt  speaking  out  against  whAtever 
you  brtlave  to  be  wrcmg  wUl,  I  hope,  continue. 
Thank  you  for  putting  your  oouatry's  futun 
ahead  ar  your  own  poutloal  tatuM. 

Ated  thaak  you.  tbaak  yon  far  your  reoaat 
<*—rvttoB  that  Irera  John  P.  Kannsdy  oar 
praddaat  today,  he  most  prataably  would  not 
hava  ua  tt  thla  unholy  awaat  I  baaflH 
annoyed  whan  edltorlallsta  claim  that  thwa 
ia  no  dwaranoa  between  tha  Johnson  sad 
What  would  hava  baan  tha  Kennedy  pohoy. 
Zh  fact.  I  aaa  grounda  for  tba  liinwiai  limwit 
or  PraMdent  Johnaon  for  his  total  diaragaid 
of  the  Oonstltnttea  eoneamlng  daclaratloa  of 
war.  Also,  hla  claim  that  we  are  pissurilm 
fraadooa  for  the  people  of  Asia  (t^  buraliig 
and  bombing  tham  and  their  villages  aad 
aapportttg  a  mlUtary  dtotttor  whoae  hero  li 
HltMr)  alckans  ma. 

Again.  I  urge  you  to  contttna  your  oppori- 
tton  to  our  praaante  tt  Vietnam. 
Very  truly  youn. 

JOAH  LBBT. 


N»w  Yoix.  N.T. 
Senator  Wathb  iCoaa^ 
VJt.  Senate, 
Waahington.  D.O. 

Dbab  SBUffaaMoBaB:  I  endorse  your  stand 
on  aur  poaltliai  tt  tha  Vietnam  war  and  think 
M  la  waadartul  that  tha  mated  States  aaaato 


The  American  people  welc^e 
gnd  Investigation  of  tha 
tbls  terrible  dilemma. 
Sincerely  yours. 


awiiioma 


Mai 
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SCBABBD. 


iiay  20.  isee. 

Wish  to  thank 
oone  and  said 


BATama.  N.Y.. 

DiAt  Sknatob  Uoxsb:  We 
jou  for  everything  you  have! 
tbout  Vietnam.    We  are  ver^l  lucky  to  have 
jisd  the  opportunity  of  heailhg  your  views 
pretented  at  the  Senate  Fof^ign  Relations 
iMsilngs  on  television. 

We  are  not  organisation  pk>ple,  we  never 
■urched,  nor  sat  tt;  or  were  ^  m  ever  strongly 
gommltted  to  any  cause.  Tilt  letter  is  the 
beginning  of  our  coipmltmc  dt.  We  thank 
JOU  for  your  leadership  and  Inspiration. 

Aa  much  as  you  need  us.  Senator,  we  need 
you  more.  Our  strength  an^,  our  hope  Uea 
In  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ai.oaiA  ft  lUuL  LimcAir, 

MkH  ToKX,  N.T. 
Senator  Watmb  Uowu, 
VS.  Senate, 
Wuhington,  D.O. 

Dear  ScNAToa  Moasx:  May  I  respectfully 
eoeunend  you  on  your  firm  stand  against  our 
iBTOlvement  tt  Vietnam  and  eH;>ress  my  com- 
plete agreement  with  your  vle^. 
Tours  sincerely. 

DOtSTHT  Bx.A8a. 

MoQtTTrB,  Tn..  ^ay  It.  1966. 
Benstor  W.  Moasx. 
17^.  Senate, 
Weriiington,  D.C. 

DiAt  Sn:  Please  let  me  oatt  again  assure 
you  of  my  support  tt  your  fight  against  our 
Inrolvement  In  Viet  Nam.  Please  contttue 
to  do  all  you  can  to  Inform  tha  country  about 
tliU  senseless  and  dangerous  war.     I  keep 

not  01  tt- 
iraaultttour 


hD|Mng  that  finaUy  good  sense 
lulled  emotions  wlU  prevaU  a^' 
dhsBgagement. 

Very  truly  youra. 


S.H. 


ray  23,  tH6. 
andohar- 

|ua. 


ALBAWT.  N.T., 

Dua  Snt:  Such  strength  of 
tcter  Is  an  Inspiration  to  aU  c 
Qod  bless  you. 


HonaroK,  Tta,  liT^  26, 1966. 

SKNAToa  Watxx  MObbb:  I  he  vd  you  on  Tel. 
A  I  think  we  need  a  few  nu^  talkws  Uke 
TDu  that  win  speak  out  agalnat  this  terrible 
•lAUghter  of  our  men  in  Viet  Nam.  Surely 
with  all  the  brains  tt  educated  people  there 
■tumid  be  better  means  of  ending  a  war,  that 
Mans  to  be  dragging  u4  in  further. 

Please  write  me  &  tell  me  vfhat  we  women 
•a  do  In  our  smaU  way.         i  I 

I  know  you  are  a  Democrat  but  I'm  hoping 
•  »publlcan  win  be  our  pert  Pres.  for 
^  ijain  reason,  tlmt  aU  the  (Wars.  I  can  re- 
■Maber  of  have  been  undis^  Democratic 
Pres. 

rm  Just  now  hearttf .. 
taf  what  effect  the  war  _ 
wontryVk  that  war  with  C 
>b)s.   That  makes  im  Shudi 

Why  can't  you  be 
*>i>attUng  about  thia  uw 
»■»  out  *  settle  with  »_,  „..b-~.~— 
fiUGtag  or  anything.    I  think)  If  we  stop  the 
HpasBlon  they  wlU  stop. 

Qo  to  them  *  make-eome  saerlflolng  bsTore 
ow  country  goes  bankrupt, 
■aay  hma  tt  tha  flia. 


rWATMBMoaaa. 
wssWn^on,  D.o. 

I^Bn;  I  wish  to  Inform 
f'to   aupBtWt    of    vour    oub 


Jlapt«.lMC 


JDU 


"WKWt   Of   your    oppcilttoo 


the  debate     Prealdent'a  Vietnam  poUcy.    I  bag  you  to 
Issuaa  of    contttue  it,  and  xvevent  the  dlaastrotu  eon- 
aaquences  which  the  Prealdent  has  chosen 
to  weigh  his  country. 

Sincerely.  ., 

BOBBR  H.  Uambbi.. 

Lrnuxoif ,  Colo..  May  26. 1966. 
Senator  Watkx  Moasx. 

Watliingto*,  DjC. 

DxAx  Ma.  Moasx:  I  am  tt  comi^ete  agree- 
ment with  your  views  on  the  war  tt  Viet 
Nam.  I  am  thankful  that  there  are  still 
naen.  like  you.  around  who  can  view  slt\ia- 
tlona  or  this  nature,  realistically,  placing  the 
aecurlty  of  our  own  nation  tt  first  place. 

I  find,  however,  that  my  own  objecUons 
are  a  Uttle  bit  different  than  yours.  So  I 
am  aandtng  you  this  letter  that  I  am  alao 
sending  to  the  Denver  Post,  tt  the  hopes 
that  you  may  find  tt  It  a  germ  of  an  Idea 
that  can  be  used  to  defend  your  position. 

These  ara  not  only  my  views,  but  repre- 
sent the  vlawa  of  my  as  year  old  son.  and 
hla  frlanda,  who  have  foxight  tt  that  war 
tt  Viet  Nam.  They  know  what  those  people 
are  like,  from  their  own  azperlenoea  with 
tham.  They  beUeve  the  cause  to  be  ht^M- 
leaa  and  feel  deeply  dlacouraged  with  our 
commitment  to  defend  aU  of  Aaia.  Prom 
their  point  of  view,  this  oould  Involve  the 
teat  of  their  Uvea  and  the  Uvea  of  iheir  chil- 
dren, ss  weU — If  Americana  could  laat  that 
long. 

I  wiab,  with  aU  of  my  heart,  that  you.  or 
aomeone  like  you.  could  be  our  prealdent. 

Thank  you. 

Mra.  Bxamca  R.  howb. 
"LmuETOH.  Colo.,  May  29, 1966. 

"Aren't  we  kidding  ourselves  about  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam? 

"WhUe  President  Johnson  states  and  re- 
states with  monotonous  regrUarity  that  we 
must  stop  the  Communists  to  Viet  Nam  to 
prevent  them  from  taking  ertfr  aU  of  Asia 
Haul  Castro,  Cuban  Ahned  Porces  Btfttister. 
determttea  to  redouble  Cuba's  aid  to  Com- 
munists rev<4utlons  tt  the  belief  that  these 
revoluttona  are  the  AchlUes  heel  of  the 
trnited  States.  (Ro<*y  Mountatt  News  ar- 
ticle, page  8,  May  M,  1»M) 

"Mr.  Johnson  seems  to  be  under  the  Im- 
pression that  when  and  If  the  Communists 
realise  that  they  cannot  take  over  South 
Viet  Nam  by  force,  they  will  somehow  or 
other  be  Intimidated  or  discouraged  from 
further  aggresrion  tt  other  countries.  I 
wondtt  why  it  haa  not  occurred  to  Mr.  John- 
aon that  wa  have  already  forced  the  Oom- 
munlata  to  raallae  that  they  could  not  win 
tt  Korea,  Berltt,  and  ...  we  did  show  them 
that  they  oould  not  bring  thoee  mlssUes  teto 
Cuba.  They  were  not  totlmMatsd  by  these 
Mcperlenoes  with  our  detaimttatton,  yet,  Mr. 
Jnhnson  asks  us  to  forget  the  paat  and  be-^ 
Have  that  this  tttie  it  U  going  to  6e  differ- 
Alt.  Tbls  time  the  Commtmists  are  going 
to  laam  their  leaaon,  once  and  for  all. 

"But.  If  we  stop  to  view  this  situation  from 
Maj.  Oaatro-a  potot  of  view.  It  doea  seem 
th4t  It  might  ba  much  more  profitable  for 
the  Communist  world  powen  to  Involve  the 
Amaclcana  tt  a  aeries  of  small  wars  rather 
than  riak  their  own  manpower,  their  own 
economic  resources,  and  eapaclally  thMr  own 
reputations  In  one  Big  War. 

'•»  this  were  Uialr  tttentlon,  they  oould 
ttatlgato  Uttle  wars  tt  aU  Of  these  89  other 
oountrtaa  that  we  are  nioar  obU^atad  to  de- 
fend. If  they  could  keep  a  war  going  tt  each 
of  thsaecountrleateraa  Short  a  time  as  three 
yaara  per  co\mtry.  thay  eould  keep  us  pretty 
bosy  tor  the  next  117  years.  While  we  were 
expending  our  atraaglka  tt  theaa  wars,  the 
Cnmmnnlsts  would  have  more  than  auflolent 
tlma  to  develop  their  home  projects,  aa- 
paaMMly  their  siiaae  d>B«]aets.  aad  we  eoaU 
waka  up  oae  monilac.to  discover  that  wa 
were  being  cofhtroUed  by  a  "Man  tt  the 


on  radio  teU- 

.vlng  on  this 

is  unavold- 

tt  doing 
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Wa  hava  too 


iT 
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Moon"   and   that   man   would   not   be   an 
American. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  atop,  aoma- 
where  along  the  itte,  Uke  a  cUar,  hard,  cold 
look  at  our  enemy'  and  wondw  If  we  are  not 
pUylng  this  game  Just  ezacuy^the  way  he 
wants  It  played. 

"It  aeems  to  me,  that  we  must  stop,  some- 
where along  the  Une,  and  evaluate  tills  situa- 
tion from  different  points  of  view.  consldM'- 
Ing  other  methods  of  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem or  we  could  wake  up  one  morning  'Kn'l 
discover  ourselves  to  be  so  weakened  from  a 
long  aeries  of  little  wars  that  the  Comma* 
nlsts  have  won  by  def aiilt. 

"I.  personaUy.  do  not  beUeve  that  tha  Qom-^ 
munlsts  plan  to  stop  when  the  war  tt  Viet 
Nam  is  over,  I  personaUy,  do  not  beUeve  that 
the  Communists  care  whether  or  not  they 
wtt  or  loee  the  war.  I  beUeve  that  their 
purpose  was  served  when  the  flnt  American 
dollar  was  spent  and  the  Plrst  American  boy 
died  over  there. 

"Bvei^  as  we  sit  here  wondering  about  It  aU, 
I  suspect  Uiat  the  Communists  are  already 
planning  tnelr  next  adventure.  Where  wlU 
It  be?  They  have  a  pretty  wide  choice.  We 
may  have  Thailand  and  MalayaU  weU  pro- 
tected, but  that  leavw  India,  Xgypt,  Israel, 
Cutia,  South  America. 

"Let's  face  the  hard,  cold,  revolting  facts. 
It  we  are  going  to  conomit  our  mlUtary  and 
our  economy  to  every  Communist-Instigated 
revolution  that  comes  al<mg,  the  Commtinlsts 
are  going  to  have  us  dancing.  Jitst  Uke  the 
,  old-time  Western  bully  could  keep  tihe  town 
dnmk  dancing  by  shooting  bullets  around 
his  feet,  the  Communists  oould  keep  us 
dancing  by  instigating  revolutions. 

"And,  Just  as  that  town  drunk  would  be 
considered  a  fool  if  he  felt  victorious  for  hav- 
ing avoided  aU  of  the  buUets,  I  think  we  are 
kidding  ovirselves  if  we  beUeve,  for  one 
moment,  that  a  victory  tt  Viet  Nam  Is  a  real 
victory  over  Conununlsm. 

"BrnftttSt  R.  Btowx." 

TotriTOSTOWH.  Ohio.  Jflqr  25,  1966. 
Boo.  Senator  Wathx  Mobsx. 
Senate  Office  Bu{UUng, 
VraehlngUm.  D.C. 

Dbax  Sxwatox  Moasa:  Thank  you  for  speak* 
ttg  out  scrstrongly  on  our  pcAlcy  tt  Vietnam 
during  the  hearttgs  that  ware  televised  two 
weeks  ago.  Please  contttue  to  pressure  tar 
a  change  tt  oru:  policy.  I  find  more  sad 
more  people  who  think  that  tt  Is  Imparattva 
that  we  stop  this  mlUtary  action. 
Sttoerely  yours. 

EUSABBTB 


Senator  Watnx  **/^nTB 
Washinf/ton,  D.O,    ^'  ^  C''!^'''-^: 

We  loive  yoiz. 

Keep  worUng  for  peace  tt  Vietnam. 

Trb  Maibowb. 

Mt.  ViBNoir,  N.T. 

South  Bxnd,  Imd.  Majr  M,  1986. 
Senator  Watkx  Mbxsx, 
Senate  Office  Bulldtnff, 
Wathingtan,  D.C. 

Dbax  flterAToa  Moxsx:  Aa  a  long-time  con- 
avvatlva  Republican  I  feel  eompaUed  to 
write  to  voice  my  aupport  for  your  stand  on 
Vlatnam.  .  We  have  put  omraalvea  tt  the  poal« 
tlon  of  savttg  theaa  people  from  themaalvea 
even  If  it  means  k&ttog  ttt^  idi  (A  to  do  so. 

The  entire  Vietnam  altuatlon  haa  been  a 
serlaa  of  airaa  tt  Jurtgaant  (mlajadgmant  U 
human)  but  Instead  or  reettfytag  thaaaer- 
rors  the  administration  has  boUad  Ita  way 
along  trying  to  cover  them  up  by  applyttc 
awjre  f^rca.  nafortuoMaly  thla  Cww  aiaana 
heavy  loaa  or  Ufa  oni^  atdaa.  Uke  It  or  not 
wa  ara  the  hand  that  ia  "*»^f^-^rt  the 
■amtary  puppatruUac  Vtatnaav 

Kaap  up  tha-Ailrt. 
¥ary  traiy 


.A  n'  ii  c:  i<.M  Mdi.    Ooa  J. 
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HmujBon  Ohubch. 
a«gnoUaburp.  Ohio.  May  23.  IHi. 
8«*tar  WAna  Vau*. 
UJ.  StrnmU  Oftc*  BuOdHig. 
WaaMnftan,  ttJO. 

DBAS  Sbtatob  MObsb:  Thank  jroa  wy 
much  for  th«  MeUon  of  a  recoit  OoiraaaK- 
nowAL  Baooao  <11»niMtnt  oar  mTOlT«nutt  In 
VlatoaoL 

Many  of  u  «srM  with  you  wholahawtMUy 
and  want  to  •noouno*  you  aa  you  bMoma 
tha  oonaetanca  of  the  natton  In  ngard  to  oar 
lnvolT«i9ant  In  Southaaat  Aria.  Wa  greatly 
admire  yoor  oouraf*  in  taklac  tbla  vary  un- 
popular ftand  and  want  you  to  know  that 
nuay  of  ue  Bhare  with  you  the  daep  ooooecn 
about  our  oommltmente  there  and  the  treat- 
mant  of  tha  Vtotnameee  people.  Keep  up 
the  igood  work  and  let  me  eanue  you  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  many  peraone  who  ehare 
your  coaoema. 
Btnoertiy. 

OBABiaa  D.  KnMCB. 

Mat  a.  IMS. 

DBAS  BnfAToa  ICDBaa:  I  wUh  to  let  yon 
know  of  my  gratitude  to  you  for  your 
oourageoua  labora  In  trying  to  bring  eanlty 
to  our  oountry^  headlong  drive  In  a  war  of 
bate  and  terror. 

I  alao  wteh  to  ten  you  that  all  of  my  family, 
all  of  my  frlenda  and  aCTpietntanree  have 
been  agalnat  flUa  war  flom  the  lint — 
(Where  doee  thia  "conaansua"  come  from? 
It  can  oqly  be  firam  thoee  people  who  do  not 
read  eioepi  auperflelaUy,  and  from  the  hata- 
moogwa  and  reaetlonarlaB.) 

In  deepeak  gratitude, 

Itsm  Deiniiu.T. 
•  Pa- 


BaTAir.  Tta..  JTay  it.  19U. 
Bon.  WATva  Ifoaaa. 

VJS.  UnaU. 
WmtMnfUm,  DXJ. 

DiAa  SntAToa  Ifoaas:  I  wlah  to  egpreae  my 
deep  appredatton  and  gratefulneea  to  yoa 
for  the  atanda  you  have  been  and  are  taldng 
before  our  preeent  Admlaletratlon  regarding 
their  foreign  policy  prograaae— namely  Vlat 
Kam.  Becauae  of  thla  you  have  tatan 
crltldan  but,  nerertheleee,  have  been  oon> 
atant  and  udttrlng  In  your  effort— the  tiga  of 
a  great  man. 

It  la  my  hope  that  our  Prealdent  will  aoon 
iaka  more  aivlca  from  people  auoh  aa  your- 
aelf  than  he  eeeme  to  be  taking  at  thla  par> 
tloular  time. 

ICIky  Ood  bleae  tqu  and  work  with  you  In 
your  efforti  to  taring  paaoe  to  ttUa  tnraUad 

world.^ 

Heipatitfiiny  yowa^ 

llAVS.Pa 


Mat  SO,  1966. 

SeiMte  Of<e«  Mktti^ 

SBWAiOa:  When  you  feel  like  running  for 
the  Preeldency  count  on  my  vote.  I  refer 
to  your  Viet  Mam  podtlon. 
.  I  am  racwmweiMlIng  it  to  the  Preeldent  and 
my  other  elected  repreaantatlTea.  Tttaakyoa 
nr  aklnd  of  patrlotlm  that  appeala  to  tbe 
patlMMl  and  honea^  mind. 

j.a:( 

rPAnt,Outf. 


U.t999. 


•b:  Tki  wit«ii«  you  thto  lettw  ta 
t»  my  TtawB  on  tha  Vlat  Htaa  mm. 
•-  T»  m*  thii  li  ooa  of  tha  want  van  Of* 
tougkt  Wtwaaa  HMklDd.  rvawaMbedjmt 

andlirtenadtoyouaadtl—itBi'rmiaM j 

utmt  aa  you  plead  aM  piaaMtt  yoor 
«■  ttUa  Nonlble  war  to  etop  tk.    And 


you  are  being  greatly  adralrad  for  your  ae- 
ttana  you  have  taken  eapedally  when  you 
qnaatloned  the  Defence  Seeretaiy,  UbSm- 
mara.  la  thoae  hearlnga  In  the  Senate,  and 
we  dldnt  get  It  from  tbe  preaa.  your  vlewa. 
It  came  live  by  telerUlon.  And  tbat  we  dare 
to  believe. 

rm  aendlng  you  a  ettpptag  from  our  dally 
newapaper.  and  X  alao  Uatened  to  him  on 
telerlaloo  aad  watched  him.  U  Thant,  aa  be 
apoke  from  Atlaatto  Olty. 

Seaator  Mbaaa.  I  have  three  aoaa  (all  the 
children  we  have).  The  oldeat  waa  drafted 
aad  he  served  a  portion  at  hla  two  yean  In 
Oermany.  Juat  aa  he  got  heme  the  other 
aon  left  fcr  the  aervlee  (drafted)  and  he  waa 
aeat  to  Korea  durlag  the  ooalUct  there.  The 
youageat  aoa  waa  drafted  after  he  wia  mar- 
ried a  year.  He  baa  beea  la  tbe  eervlce  alz 
moatba.  He  la  home  oa  furlough  from 
Oamp  Oordoa.  Oeorgla.  Wbea  bla  leave 
haa  eaded.  he  la  belag  sent  to  Viet  Nam. 
X  have  had  aa  exoeptloaaUy  bard  life  aa  a 
mother.  ICy  bnabaad  la  aot  wM.  He  wocka 
at  a  light  Job,  aU  he  can  ataad.  Aad  some- 
tlmee  hardly  able  to  go  to  woik.  I  wrote 
Prealdent  Johaeoa  Juat  explalalag  to  bha 
that  rve  been  through  ao  much  and  since 
we  did  abare  oar  (3)  soaa  la  foreign  duty 
Joat  asklaf  him  If  the  third  eoa  could  aot 
be  atattoaed  la  the  atatee  to  complete  hla 
duty  to  hla  couatry.  He  la  oommaader-la- 
chlef  of  the  Army.  Be  could  have  said  Tea. 
and  bad  him  statloaed  ben.  I  had  a  letter 
from  Jidlaa  WUaoa  aaylag  he  waa  adced  to 
aaawer  It  for  Preakteat  JcAaaoa.  And  tbe 
letter  contalaed  coadltlooa  that  could  not 
be  mat  aa  X  will  aot  go  out  to  ezaggente 
the  onndltlnna  aad  that  waa  "oaly  tbe  pree- 
eaee  of  the  eon  would  eliminate  the  preb- 
lema  with  which  rm  faced.  Aad  that  would 
]uat  be  telling  a  falaebood.  Aad  I  would 
not  go  out  to  embarraaa  my  son  to  flU  out 
pi^wn  to  that  affect.  X  have  had  maay 
problema  which  worka  a  *v*w«»*»tr  on  oae. 
But  thU  U  the  worat  problem  I've  had  to 
try  to  get  through  with.  Senator  Mobbb. 
mothcra'  heaita  an  ■^*'<'«g  aad  Menrtlm  all 
over  the  world  toalght  becauae  of  thla  war 
In  Viet  Nam.  When  X  aat  before  my  tele- 
vlalon,  and  watched  a  film  of  the  bloody 
riot  la  Da  Kaag  tonight  reported  by  Boa 
Measla.  our  reporter  thve.  aad  saw  and 
heard  oiothan  irmfimlng  aad  crying  over 
their  Uttle  chUdren  who  l»d  beea  ahot  to 
death,  plua  aumy  BMve  heartbreaklag  mniit. 
Ood  help  OB  and  help  ua  iiol^y  to  get  out 
of  Viet  Nam.  Tou  would  be  aurprlaed  to 
bear  that  la  such  a  aauUl  oomaumlty  where 
X  Uva,  people  an  talking  of  demoaatntlooa 
la  Waahlagtoa.  X  would  aaver  thlak  of 
eomlag  to  Waahlagtoa  aa  a  demoaatrator. 
But  rm  appealing  to  you.  It  you  have  any 
lafluanoe  la  the  White  Honae.  to  aak  Preal- 
dent  Johaeoa  not  to  aend  my  aon  to  Vlat 
Naoi.  And  to  bring  thoaa  boya  who  an 
already  there  home.  Ood  haa  been  eo  good 
to  ua  aa  a  aatloa,  but  eo  he^  ma.  If  wa 
go  over  then  to  kill  aad  ptuadar  Uka  la  going 
oa  ovw  than,  deetroylag  life,  aad  thatr 
homea,  aoma  day  we  will  auff  er  becauae  Ood 
prontlaed  It.  Aad  It  will  ooate  to  oar  hoaae- 
laad.  Juat  what  la  happening  ow  there. 
Let  UB  atop  It  befon  It  la  too  late.  X  would 
be  glad  for  aa  aacvw. 
Slacartfy. 

Mn.  KAaot.n  Bnom. 

PJBv— Wa  ahaU  pray  dally  for  yow  guld- 
aaoe  aa  a  Senatier  who  maaaa  ao  mueb  to  oar 
eoaatry,  aad  wa  ahaU  be  InWneiwed  aa  we 
go  to  the  poUa  by  thoaa  wte  let  tiM  Aaaarl- 
oaa  people  know  wfaafB  gotag  on  aad  win 
plead  for  tha  wrong  thlaga  to  be  mada  rIgM. 

Ood  btaaa  you  aad  dlraet  you  la  aU  you  do. 

JollBB  wnaoa  la  PKwmaei  hi  me  Dapt.  of 
ma  Anay  la  whMh  X  fhlak  yoa  aoraly  wtiald 
kaow.  HalanottobaMaBadfbrthe 
wayre^aeat.  Ba-haa  hladoty  to 
aad  he  did  the  beat  h*  MnaML 


Wmiatwow   of   Suovbrax    Pkit- 
Btomaa  or  ItaaoFOLixAii  Clxvx- 

LAXD, 

OeoelBnd.  Olio.  Uug  xs.  tttt 
Hon.  Wathb  Mobbb, 
troa/linciton.  DjO. 

HoHoaABLB  Sbwatob:  Thla  Petition  la  hut 
to  let  you  know  that  1300  memben  of  ^ 
IMantlon  of  Slovenian  Panaionen  of  cie**. 
land.  Ohio.  fuUy  agree  with  your  peace  poUer 
to  atop  tbe  war  la  South  Viet  Nam.  and  «■ 
apprecUte  your  efforte  and  courage  to  tetac 
thla  brutal  war  to  an  end. 

We  further  wlah  you  aU  the  succeea  in  your 
work  tat  thla  buman  cauae. 

We  remain  slncenly  yooxa, 

KUBXSSOXZL, 

PretUent. 
^  JohnTavzai, 

Secnetoy. 

AWHBIW  BOEIBH. 

Treatunr, 

Vmtna  SrAisa  Oon anucnox  Coar., 

SaTaaot*.rim..Matf2S,lM$. 
Hon.  Watmb  Mobbb. 
US.  Senate. 
Waahington,  D.0, 

Mr  Obab  Sbwatob  Mobbb:  If  the  gnat 
Americana  of  yesteryear  cookl  come  back, 
they  would  reoogatae,  aa  I  do,  your  coogia^ 
and  dedicated  oontrlbuUon  to  keep  thm 
wonderful  United  SUtee  free  and  strong. 
Slncenly  youn, 

SANDBBOCSa. 

Paim  Dbbot,  Calif, 

o       .     ».  MapZe.lHt. 

Senator  Watmb  Moaaa, 
VJ3.  Senate. 
Waahington.  DX}. 

Mt  Dbab  Sbmaxob:  Xncloeed  la  a  toy  af 
eome  of  tbe  paragnpha  tram  tbe  lettrn  I 
received  from  a  fMand  who  waa  drafted  aad 
flgbtlng  la  Vletaam.  We  corrsqxmd  nga> 
larly  aad  I  received  a  letter  from  btan  twto 
a  week.  Now  I  have  bad  no  letter  fcr  owr 
a  moath.  I  tmat  aad  pny  be  la  not  anotlMr 
casualty  la  Vletaam'a  atupld  tellgUnis  war. 
Outalde  of  proteotlag  our  oU  Intereeta,  what 
naaon  have  wa  tor  imwitg  in  ^i«  etyu  sMfs? 
If  you  know  of  any  other  reaaoa  I  would  Ubi 
to  kaow. 


Tou  deeerve  great  credit  for  your  tJrt- 
leea  work  la  the  trievlsed  Senate  RxelgB 
Relatlona  Committee  hKarlnga  Ploaae  eany 
MX  for  a  halplam  Amerlcaa  public. 

Tou  have  my  humble  thaaka  and  good 

Babbaba  Kmatt. 
"XTl  reany  be  erasy  whea  X  get  back  to 
ttaastataa.   X  dont  thlak  XTl  be  able  to  Ihe 
with  mya^.- 

"Whaa  X  die  111  go  to  beavea  because  Tn 
apeat  my  ttaia  la  hen  (Vletaam)." 

"Oaa  reaeon  we  baveat  woa  thla  eaafiflt 
yat  la  becauae  you  oaat  aee  tha  V.O.  M 
like  flghtlag  a  ghoet.  Nearly  aU  tbe  tuna* 
they  have  an  eight  atorlee  deep." 

"We  only  loat  ana  naaa  on  thla  laat  opaa* 
tlon— but  that  waa  one  too  aaany." 

"We  find  vUlagen  and  flgan  they  aiart 
V.C.  and  let  them  go,  but  If  It  wen  19  te 
ma.  X  woold  klU  them  aU  (womea.  ebOdrm 
ad  old  fliaa) .  IbayYe  aU  hoping  tha  VA 
oiae  way  or  anotlMr.  Bfory  village  we  go  tnle 
than  an  woBMB.  dindren  aad  Old  mea,  bit 
no  young  men  from  tite  agea  of  17  to  tf  aai 
thay^  out  flghtlag  ua.  Thafa  irtty  X  weoM 
UU  them  an.  Tog  would  uaderataad  If  yw 
wen  ow  hen  la  my  piaia  lawt  aieijltedy 
woaM.  bat  ttaay  araat  over  hen.  Beally.  I 
oaat  pat  It  la  wrttlag  how  I  feel,  aU  I  eaa 
aay  to  tha*  ITfe  aalUy  aad  atapid  daaui  war. 
THe  VXi.  doBt  evaa  kaow  what  thagm  flgM- 
lag  fw." 

"TUB  aaak  epentlon  we  go  oa  na  galag 
to  kffl  aaythtag  I  eea.  woaaea  cr  etalMrm. 
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VilVt 


TW  probably  think  I'm  vaUM,  1  tut  If  you'n 
(f«r  been  next  to  one  of  your  t>eat  buddlea 
lad  be  K"^  '^ot  tbrougb  the  ftooudh  and 
JOB  see  bU  guts  hanging  out  and  he  dlee 
ii|ht  beside  you.  would  have  th » aame  feeling 
I  do  about  any  V.C." 

•ntey  only  have  two  seaaona  over  hera~ 
Dot  and  dry  and  hot  and  wet  J .  It  haa  been 
and  of  hot  tbe  last  week — ar<>und  130*." 

"It's  HeU  over  here.  Pun  jgell,  no  one 
knows  bow  It  la  over  ben  unleafc  tbay>e  been 

OnV. 

P01.TOH.  Mo..  J44y  25,  l»M. 
Boo.  Watmb  Moaaa, 
UmU  opce  Building, 
Wuktngton,  D.C. 

DBAS  Sbmatob  Mobsk:  Tban^  very  much 
tor  tbe  OoMoaaeaioMAi.  Rxoord  "Legal  laauee 
0(  VS.  Poaltlon  In  Vietnam",  i  |  ahaU  atudy 
It  diligently.  Then  la  a  bouA^ful  flow  of 
fnpaganda  tbrougb  tbla  aectlon|of  the  ooua- 
tij,  and  I  am  oertalaly  gmt^il  for  ecnae- 
twiic  tbat  can  be  depwMled  upon  to  be  the 
tnitlL  I  appreciate  Tour  efloft  to  get  the 
tratb  to  tbe  people  of  Amen< 

SeoatM'  MoasB  worda  would  fill  me  to 
fum  my  appreciation  of  Tou  at  your  atrug- 
ps  for  tbe  Natlon'a  welfan.  I)  wiab  X  could 
bt  of  more  help,  at  leaat  be  able|  to  aend  man 
■Mouragement  Tour  way.  Miny  of  ua  do 
look  to  You  to  bring  out  tb)B  truth.  We 
tan  great  admiration  for  Tou.  and  eeteem 
Tou  Tuy  highly  aa  one  of  A^[ienca'a  great 
itatasmen.  And  X  nUgbt  add  j^  great  fcroe 
In  our  hope  for  oiu-  Nation.  1 

Our  prayers  will   be  directed  your  way. 

ind  we  do  pray  tbat  Ood  wU  loontlnua  to 

Mas  you  with  bealtb  and  wii  £  am  to  cany 

oa  the  good  work,  aa  you  have  I  r  tha  paat. 

CctdlaUy,  ^ 


Pawtoob  t  \ 


SanatOT  Watmb  Mobbb, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wuhington,  D.O. 

Dbu  Sbmatob  Mobbb:  X 
koow  that  I  approve  of  your 
ttOBcn  tbe  Viet  Mam  laaue. 

I  hope  you  wiu  continue 
flab  you  every  euoeeaa. 
Stneeralyyaan^ 


Miv 


Mobbb:  I  warn; 
ettjkta 


Saw  JObb; 

taator  Watmb  MObb^ 
WaMngton,  D.O. 

Dtta  Sbmatob  Mobbb.  — .«_ 
amr  l  ban  juat  aent  Preaki< 
'■lardlQg  tbe  Draft  and  Viet 
I  IlTad  in  Beaverton.  Oragoa 
iw.  not  becauae  I  complatai} 
rm  but  because  I  felt  you 


,  BX, 
31.  Iff. 


to  let  you 
andpoal- 


copy  of  a 
It  Johnaon 
When 
atqiparted 
with 
Id  have  tha 


wotage  of  your  oonviettona  add  wen  and 
He  by  modem  ataadarda  a  Moat  Bcoeat 
*■&— I  stUl  feel  the  eame. 

Iteaaalaonaa,  contaetlag 
*M>  people  at  aumy  lavaiB  w. 
"■hkliig  and  intelligence,  yoa 
■Mi  or  group  who  an  tha 
"■mtry.    Tou  are  right  tiii«  g^ 
wpl^changlng  tbatr  attttuda 
■•  waft.  Poverty  Pro-am.  < 
•«•  and  If  national  aleettana  < 
opt  oow  the  Admlnlateation 
w  a  ahock.    imiaaa  Ifa  dfme 
gjja  wui  only  be  abaep  for 
•^tbat^  bappaalag  aow.  «.  mmep 
2^»Jng  to  people,  glib  work  woat  do. 
^T*J^Mk.  Houae  Purolahlag  ]  iiUy,  a  IWr- 
"HJa  PubUcatloB  pubUahed  a  1  £ry  oa  AiD. 

■  vletNanL   Tha  reportar  laa^^ 

»*  we  ar«  apparently  groatfy  , 
■■  "uamanaged  aad  aopport 


laid  K  oat 


X  nateaed  aad  read  Prealdaat  Jotaaaoa, 
Mr.  Buak.  Mr.  MoNamara  aad  <iulte  a  few 
mon  but  they*n  aot  reaching  ma  with  tha 
old  platltudea  aad  worn  out  phraaee.  rm 
not  agalnat  mlUtary  aenrloe,  atrong  defenae 
or  help  for  anyone  who  needa  It  but  watt- 
ing tbe  newacBBta  from  Viet  Nam  and  the 
action  of  the  vartoua  factlona  I'd  like  aome- 
one  In  Oovemmeat  to  explain  In  i^Tip^f^ipf 
we  could  undentand.  why  we'n  over  then 
and  why  we'n  aUylng  over  there— I  dont 
think  thoae  people  would  know  or  can  la 
the  majority  If  they  wen  OoauiualBt  or  a 
Democracy.  Xa  It  poaalble  we  an  getttng  eo 
nutny  bl^y  educated  men  In  government 
ttaey^  developing  fat  between  their  can. 
Certainly  hope  Senator  Moaaa  you  keep  at 
It. 

Sincerely, 

RaaoLD  H.  Iavoba. 

"The  Prealdent  of  the  United  BUtea 
"U  B.  Johnaon 

"DxAB  Mb.  Pbbbdbmt:  Sunday  nite  May  IS 
I  watched  my  only  eon  Jim  and  120  othen 
In  hla  Co.  come  thru  San  ftaaolaco  Airport 
In  fuU  combat  equipment  headed  for  Da 
Nang.  I  wltnaesed  their  debarkation  tram 
tbe  plane  with  mixed  emotlona  and  aa  Jim 
and  hla  group  i^iproaobed  tbe  ramp  I  ttuned 
and  looked  down  to  aee  an  18  or  19  year 
old  Sailor  coming  up  tbe  ramp  on  crutchea— 
one  leg  gone  belew  the  knee.  Not  even 
thinking  of  paat  caaualtiea— or  future— I 
wondered  If  thia  whole  Wat  affair  was  worth 
tbat  boya  leg. 

"Jim  like  many  otben  baa  been  In  and  out 
of  ooUege  and  while  In  an  Interim  period 
between  work  and  college  be  waa  drafted 
May  9,  1966.  At  the  time  be  waa  under  the 
care  of  our  family  physician  aa  result  of  an 
accident  that  cloeed  one  aide  of  hla  poee. 
Our  Dr.  referred  blm  to  a  Spedallat  and  the 
Draft  Board  poatponed  Induction  to  aUow  an 
operation.  Three  weeka  after  the  surgery 
when  he  waan't  even  permitted  to  blow  hla 
noee  to  avoid  puncturing  the  membrane  *"d 
with  an  aUergy  to  duat,  he  waa  Inducted  Into 
tbe  Armed  Servloea.  At  Pt.  Leonard  Wood, 
when  he  took  baalc,  tbe  Medlca  dlaoovered 
be  waa  alao  aUerglc  to  graaa  but  he  made  It 
thru  with  bla  unit  becauae  of  personal  pride 
and  atff  determination.  Bla  Induction  under 
theee  drcumatanoea  was  hard  to  uaderataad 
altho  we  had  at  that  time  oonalderable  ad- 
vene puJUldty  from  groupe  at  Cal.  and  San 
Joee  State  oa  bow  to  avoid  the  draft. 

"After  baalc  he  waa  to  go  to  Pt.  Knos  but 
waa  held  and  then  Tiwii1gn«fl  to  Pt.  Oordon. 
attached  to  HQ  Co.  and  whUe  then  he  volun- 
teend  for  overaeaa  duty  with  a»th  ClvU  At- 
tain Co.  when,  aa  PPO  Jim  J.  Levora,  UB. 
00401308  he  U  one  Of  taw  Dratteea  la  thto 
Regular  Army  unit.  Sunday  Jim  told  ma  It 
be  bad  bad  aay  Idea  tbe  Viet  Nam  dvU  aita- 
ation  would  be  aa  It  la  he\l  not  have  vdnn- 
teered.  Looking  at  aU  the  oOcen  and  mea 
In  tbe  group  I  dldnt  aee  many  araUee. 

"I'm  proud  of  Jlnt— all  the  way— for  hla 
conduct  thru  tbla  entln  oourae  of  eventa 
but  personally  unhappy  under  the  dicum- 
atanoee  and  preeent  condltlona.  Then  an 
so  many  Inequittee  In  our  Draft  System  of 
which  yott  an  aware— deferments  of  maay 
klada— CIiASS  deferaieate— to  dumb— ^to 
anuurt — to  rich — to  poor  and  then'a  tb»  pre 
athlete.  Pro  footbaU  pUyen  can  gat  hit  by 
plenty  of  muscle— Auguat  thru  January  but 
an  oaftt  fcr  auntary  aervlee— thla  la  bos- 
waah. 

"I  flgun  I'm  Mr.  Joe  Average  AaierMan 
and  aa  auoh  am  entitled  to  be  heaid,  evaa 
tho  thla  never  reachea  yoa.  rm  aot  a  weU 
edoeated  auui  and  caat  baady  tlia  wonM 
arouad  Uka  you  Mr.  Praaldant  or  Mr.  Buak, 
but  I  am  a  reglatered  Deaiocnt  of  S«  yean 
aad  aiHeulate  aaou^  to  have  aettvely  tapped 
the  Party  uatU  raeeat  jaaia  when  X  have 


leaned  mon  to  the  Independent.  I*m  In 
contact  with  people  every  day — ^I  ahould  aay 
PBOFLB— aad  even  tha  hard  oon  pro  Viet 
Nam  an  turning,  aaylng  theyn  alek  of  thla 
whole  attnklng  meea.  I  intend  to  wrlto 
everyone  I've  aupported  or  support  to  let 
them  know  my  views. 

"In  your  poaiaon  I  can  H>preaUte  tra  h«U 
If  you  do  and  beu  If  you  dont  but  with  the 
deterlontlon  of  an  almady  bad  altuatloa,  It 
might  be  better  to  do  what  aomeoae  aaid— 
fight  and  run  away  to  Uve  to  fight  "^^r^vr 
day. 

"Slacarely, 

Habou  B.  XavoaA." 

Altooma.  Ai.a.„ 
May  31.  iggg. 

Seaator  Watmb  Mobbb. 
WaaMngton.  D.C. 

Senator  Moaax:  I  appredsto  your  ataad  on 
Vietnam  during  tbe  recent  debate.  I  wlah 
Alabama'a  aeaaton  bad  atood  with  you.  X 
feel  you  qx>ke  for  me  and  tha  majority.  If 
not  aU,  of  thla  aUtols  dtlaena.  We  can  atUl 
hope  "Even  In  the  mldat  of  the  Oreat  So- 
ciety" ae  kmg  aa  we  have  men  of  your  caliber 
In  Waahington.  

X  am  a  widow  of  a  WWI  veteran,  a  mother 
and  grandmother  and  I  can  about  thla  Na- 
tton'a  tonuoTowa.  I  feel  Oregon  Is  proud  of 
you.    I  am, 

OntefuUy. 

MTb.  L.  p.  WnuMaHAaf. 

PaWT  PBBaaTTXaiAM  Chobch 

Sodiw.  N.r.,  Jf<4r  31, 1§9$. 
Hbn.  Watmb  Mobbb. 
VJ3.  SenaU  OSlce  Bunding, 
WaaMngton,  D.O. 

Dbab  Sbmatob  Moaaa:  I  have  recently  n- 
oelved  yoiur  Comobbbsiomai,  Bbpobd  atatement 
outlining  your  vlewa  on  our  involvement  ta 
Viet  Nam,  aad  I  have  followed  youn  aad 
othera*  atatamenta  on  T.V.  upholding  tlw 
aaaia  vlewB. 

May  I  expreea  my  heartleat  agreement  wltl« 
thla  poaltlon.  Keep  vp  tba  good  work,  aad 
K  la  a  good  work.  Baton  It  la  too  Ute  let  ua 
hope  that  wladom  wUl  prevaU  over  hyaterto 
and  expediency. 

Moat  Blaoerely, 

J.  BOBBBX  DUHUGr.  ' 

Staxb  Unxvaatrr  av  Mfew  Took, 

LtttU  MmOh  tr.r^  Mag  U,  iHi^  ^ 
Seaator  Watmb  Mobbb. 
Semtta  omea  Bmmtng. 
Waahington,  D.O. 

XkAE  Sbmatob  Mobbb:  Hie  Amerlcaa  peo- 
j>la  and  tha  wmtd  have  soma  to  aq;>ect  your 
contlaued  ooumgeoua  voice  la  oppoaltioa  to 
the  outrafeona  war  wa  an  waglac  la  Vtot- 


I 


>rr 


Thaak  yoa  very  much. 
BtaMaraly  yoan. 

Dbab  amuraa:  Today  X  heard  tha  Utaiii 
oaaualty  Uat  of  tbla  aadeeland  war.  146 
dead  aad  030  wooaded. 

Whea  X  read  or  hear  mrmnm^Mtwtg  gn  ^ha 
radio  or  IV  on  what  your  vlewa  an  00  thla 
uadaaiared  wai^  X  am  la  agraeaMat  with  yoa. 

X,  too,  do  not  believe  our  gofemhaat  haa 
aay  rli^t  mpportlBg  a  mlUtaiy  Nflaa, 
whlah  la  aot  aa  alaoted  goNrameat  of  tha 
people.  Baeking  Ky  aa  wa  an,  to  tha  earn* 
aa  aaklag  ooraalvea  la.' 

X  baUava  than  wooM  be  man  oppeattton 
to  thta  awtedaNd  war  bat  tor  one  raaaont 

ite  •varava  paraon  4oea  aot  nad  tha 
newBpapan  (aa  he  ahoold)  or  UatM  to>  nmn 
broodoaato  or  nad  agrtanatvaly.  •«■ 
Buu*  ba  fboad  to  reacb  thto  type  of 
They  do  aot  naUy  can  about  thto  t 


5l   ^O   1  <lS'l' 


•j.U  J't  .v-'Ll 


mi8 
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Wbf t  would  liaj)p«n  iX  th«  *»t*'<'vti  wen 
n-opuMd  ftBd  th«  paopla  were  to  hear  vlt- 
DiMM  on  thoXoUowtng; 

L  WbAt  U  tta«  wtUiuUad  ooat  to  our  gov- 
wxunont  tb«t  vUl  luva  to  ba  pftld  out  to 
South  Vl«t  Nam  In  rqMntlon*?  (Bepm- 
tlons  will  have  to  be  aspUtnaO.)  Wtut  vUl 
tbl«  coat  tM  to  tha  IndlTldual  tupayet? 

2.  What  wouUl  tha  public  raactlon  be  U 
■omaona  trom  Um  HKW  dapartmant  told  tba 
publlo  about  tha  malaria  and  othar  dliaaaea 
tha  Amarloan  wldlara  ara  o(mtraetlng  In 
South  Vlat  Nam?  What  poaalbUlty  U  than 
of  tham  bringing  thaaa  foreign  dltaaiaa  back 
home  with  tham?  WUl  our  doctors  be  able 
to  raoognlaa  them  and  treat  them  If  they 
ara  eonta^loui  and  ipread  to  our  clTlllan 
ulatloa? 


populai 
Thla 


la  aomethlng  I  hare  alwaya  wondered 
and  I  think  the  reat  of  the  pubUc  should 
know  this  too.  If  you  took  the  total  pecu- 
lation of  South  Viet  Nam  and  divided  It  Into 
the  total  oost  of  all  tha  money  our  govern- 
ment haa  spent  in  that  country  so  far,  bow 
much  would  this  be  per  person? 

Bow  much  Is  one  billion  dollars? 

1.  Bow  many  $3,000  cars  would  It  buy? 

9.  Bdw  many  $16,000  homes? 

8.  Bow  many  four  year  college  educations 
at  $SjOOO  a  year? 

4.  If  you  had  carpeting  at  tan  dollars  a 
square  yard  how  many  miles  of  carpet  could 
you  buy  for  one  bUllon  dollars? 

5.  Bow  many  men  would  It  take,  earning 
10,000  a  year  to  earn  a  billion  d<rilars  In  ao 
years? 

One  billion  doUan  la  just  a  word  or  a 
name.  Break  thla  myth  word  down  so  that 
tha  publlo  knows  what  one  billion  dollars 
oan  do. 

Thaaa  ara  things  I  have  wondered  about. 

1.  What  happens  to  tha  wa^^ons  of  the 
ilaaartlng  South  Viet  Nam  soUUar?  I  heard 
on  tha  radio  toda^  they  ara  daaartlng  at  tha 
xato  of  6000  a  month.  Where  do  ^ey  go? 
What  do  they  do?  Is  there  any  punishment 
for  thla?  Oould  they  reenUrt  again  and  do 
tha  same  thing  orar  again? 

a.  What  kind  of  people  live  In  South  Viet 
Nam? 

S.  What  is  a  Buddhist  monk? 

Uany  times  what  you  say  la  taken  out  of 
eontajrt  and  your  maanfag  la  lost  and  dis- 
torted.   Z  wish  you  oould  go  on  national  tele- 
vision and  let  the  people  know  your  views 
In  their  entirety,    i  would  feel  privileged  to 
oonMbuta  to  eueh  a  aatiae. 
Slnearaly, 
A  NBvuua  Nnua  Wm  J»  Onvtm 
Mdu  NCavoua. 

■una  CkOB,  Caur, 

Mtt§  M,  2M«. 
DBAS  Baratw  Warwa  lloan:  Pisasi  aooept 

my  thanks  for  being  a  man  with  the  courage 
to  stand  up  for  his  balleis. 

Z  agree  with  you — this  la  a  vnar  w«  should 
not  boSgMteg. 

Let's  not  save  faoa^IM'a  aav*  Uvae.    God 

Rtrm  AcRwoBTH. 


.    IUk 

NAfos  Mona:  I  have  namr  before 

J  to  a  aaaator  twtm  a  alato  othar  thaa 

HV  «wa.  BiH  Z  telt  H  aeeaasaiy  to  witta 
VM  AMI  aipraaa  my  amtltada  far  your  aow 
agaousatoBd  oa  tha  imr  KAII  war  tea*. 
Am  eflHS  saada  oC  a  SaiMiitar^  naii  roanlng 
te  a  aarfealB  ratio  on  aa  tanM.  Bo  Z  fWt  Z 
ibavM  add  ttila  latter  .to  tlMsa  aKmvtng 


world.  What  freedom  are  we  defending  In 
Viet  Nam?  The  National  liberation  Vront 
does  not  repreaent  freedom,  but  neither  does 
the  cruel  Ky  dictatorship  that  our  doUan 
and  men  are  defending.  It  comee  down  to 
a  queatlon  of  a  tight  wing  or  a  left  wing  dic- 
tatorship, and  I  dont  think  any  kind  of 
dictatorship  Is  worth  one  American  life. 
The  question  of  aggreeslon  Is  also  absurd. 
North  and  South  Viet  Nam  have  almost  equal 
populations,  so  If  South  Viet  Nam  had  her 
people  behind  her,  she  could  easUy  defend 
against  aggression.  The  truth  Is  we  have  be- 
come Involved  In  a  three  sided  clvU  war. 
The  Buddhists  who  are  tnily  the  fteedom 
fightets  are  opposed  by  the  Saigon  dictator- 
ship. The  NLF  who  helped  rtd  the  country 
of  the  Prench  la  also  opposed  by  the  Balgon 
government  and  the  U.S.  The  onea  who  back 
the  Saigon  government  are  the  rich  land 
oTTners  who  have  made  the  poverty  of  the 
country  and  thus  the  NLF,  and  the  U.S. 
This  Is  the  shame  of  America  In  Viet  Nam. 
Please  keep  up  your  criticism  of  our  pohcy. 
Tou  wUI  have  thoee  who  really  love  their 
ooontry  behind  you.  But  when  someone 
quotae  the  famous  saying  "my  country,  may 
lib*  alwaya  be  right,  but  my  country,  right 
or  wrong,"  remember  that  thu  u  probably 
what  sooM  Nasi  said  when  he  shoved  a  Jew 
in  a  gas  chamber.  Keep  this  in  mind  In- 
stead, "my  country,  may  she  always  be  rlgbt, 
but  when  she's  wrong,  may  Ood  give  me  the 
strength  to  help  make  her  right." 
Sincerely, 

Loxna  BovACH. 

OawB»  Unzibb  PaaaaiTMUAw  CHiracH. 

Onaego.  lU..  Mag  31. 1996. 
Bon.  WATin  Moaax. 
Senate  Ojflce  BuiUUng. 
Wathington,  DX}. 

Dbab  Skmatob  ICoaax:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  eenrtlng  me  the  copy  from  the  Oonobxs- 
anwAi.  BaoOBO  at  your  speech  in  the  Senate 
last  Psbruary  36,  Inaertlng  In  the  lUcoao  the 
r^;>ort  of  tha  Lawyers  Committee  On  Ameri- 
can BoUoy  Toward  Viet  Nam. 

Z  have  read  thU  with  great  Interest. 

Z  want  you  to  know  that  I  support  the 
stand  which  you  are  taking  on  Viet  Nam.  I 
preached  on  this  subject  along  with  a  large 
number  of  the  ministers  In  this  area  last 
Sunday  and  I  found  your  speech  very  help- 
ful. Z  will  be  glad  to  receive  copies  of  fur- 
ther qweohea  which  you  may  make  on  thla 
queetion.  Thank  you. 
.  Sincerely  yours, 

woodbow  woolct. 

Pbobia.  Bx.. 
»«y  30,  f Mf. 

Baaator  Waths  McasB, 
VJi.  Unmte. 
Wilt,tmtttm.  D.O. 

Sbwatob:  I  believe  that  after  hearing  aoma 
Of  Sec.  U  T%ants  recent  speech  It  might  be 
a  good  time  to  prees  for  aoase  sort  of  peace 
talks  thro«tgh  the  17N.  Z  think  that  world 
opinion  moat  be  vary  atrong  agalnat  vm  at 
thla  time.  Otvan  the  Buddhist  dvU  war  and 
their  dear  caU  to  aU  the  world  to  get  the  UJS. 
eC  Cbeir  baaka  the  time  la  rtpe  to  make  a 
N*l  afltart  la  tha  T7N  to  atop  this  war.  Z 
$htek  that  XT  Thant  waa  aleeiity  aaklng  the 
American  people  to  take  a  ataad  and  ' 
that  thla  war  ba  atoppad. 

Saaator  Ifnaai.  what  thla  eooatry  la 
tac  la  Vlat  Nam  la  a  dlagraaa.    Z  am  ao 
aahamad  of  my  country  it  just  sickens  bm. 

Is  ttian  ao  way  to  stop  this  admlalatra- 
tton? 

ZTs  dear  to  moat  anyoaa  ttiat  thla  < 
ti  leoklBC  for  a  pretoat  to  start  a 

Ulan  this  country  wlU  hsva  had  n. 


8r.  Albam's  KracorAi.  CauBca 
»      «       /«cfcaottpOte./to.,Jfa»M,ij,l, 
Bon.  Watmb  Mobbk. 
UJS,  Smote. 
Waihington.  DX3. 

Sta:  I  have  always  supported  the  Prestdmt 

and  for  a  long  time  I  thought  that  you  ««■ 

dead  wrong.    Z  now  find  that  Z  cannot  i^ 

tha  propoaed   (Poet  daetlon??|?)  buUdn 

and  eacalatlon  of  the  Viet  N*n  war  to  m 

without  registering  protest. 

Keep  up  the  good  fight.    Ood  blea  i«l 

Beqtectfully,  '^ 

BOBBT  C.  JoBirsoN,  Jr., 

Ffcar. 

Obab  SKif  AToa  Mobbb:  I  have  written  to  md 
before  in  behalf  of  the  mothers  of  Portlaaa 
and  this  time  I  have  read  an  article  that  I 
think  is  excellent  and  shows  exactly  hov 
moat  of  the  people  feel  whether  their  sons  aie 
over  in  Viet  Nam  or  not.  "I  object  vlgoroudy 
to  the  saertllce  of  theee  young  men  in  rap. 
port  of  a  policy  that  cannot  win." 

Why  should  we  poUce  the  wortdT  The 
funottoB  of  the  mlUtary  is  to  defend  our 
shores  and  why  should  we  try  to  light  f» 
acme  insane  war  which  is  Just  what  the  VM 
Nam  war  is  and  particularly  when  thaw 
people  dont  want  us  there  but  want  a  chaoaa 
to  work  out  "their  way  of  life"  for  fhoB- 
selvee.  Right  now  we  have  the  Riaskaa 
fishing  on  the  west  coast,  the  Cubans  stlnlM 
up  trouble  again  and  the  Viet  Nam  war  iS» 
the  Santo  Domingo  crisis. 

I  can't  see  Where  my  aoa  who  has  bsaa 
yp*  two  weeks  now  and  we  havent  haaitf  s 
word  aad  all  the  other  boya  who  left  vIub 
he  dM  baatdas  the  thousands  of  otban  wto 
are  over  there  and  have  been  for  soaietlma 
do  aay  good  when  they  are  told  "to  go  haaM." 
Why  should  theee  Vletmese  make  "tcrehas" 
of  themaelvea  aad  Name  us — we  wwe  trTlag 
to  help  bat  they  don't  want  us. 
Slnoereiy, 

V  •  A 

lOBALOTX:  Aim  PBACnCAL 


To  the  BraroB: 

I  am  a  consdenUous  •bjaotor,  ags  IS.  I 
object  to  the  preeent  foreign  poiley  of  my 
country  aad  to  the  war  we  are  waging  In 
Viet  Nam. 

I  am  tha  tathar  of  two  glrU  and  four  bojt 
anttdpato  my  first  son-in-law  wlthla 
sU  weeks.  I  believe  la  aad  onjoy  the  ts«- 
agers  and  young  people  of  our  cammaBlty, 
state,  aad  country.  I  objeot  vlgonnaly  to 
tha  BBflrlflee  of  theee  youag  men  In  support 
af  a  policy  that  oamaot  wla. 

My  objectlona  ara  baaed  oa  prlndplas  test 
am  both  trteaHstte  aad  praettoal  in  phUote- 

p«»y. 

In  my  opinion  we  are  faced  with  thrte  al- 
tematlvea  la  Viet  Baas.  AU  dlseuaslnn  aai 
aU  policy  must  ralaite  to  Ifena  ahotees.  UB- 
ftrtuaately  wa  are  latttag  oar  fovscnaMBtil 
aAolala  a»aM  fBetag  up  to  thaaa  altanwthai 
whlah  aia  aa  foMowa: 

(1)  BmaahaUthoBa who woaldrestrt Bite 
Vtet  itaai.  Boiab  theaa.  kffl  them.  dasMy 
tbsm  imtU  thay  ylald  to  our  command,  ear 
wm.  our  parpuaa,  aad  our  ptane  for  IhiB. 
mttmatety  la  panratt  of  thla  altemattve  «s 
may  hava  to  crosa  tha  bortar  lato  Ollaa  tt 
our  wUl  on  tha  Ohlneee.  SataA 
Oar  ;wlU  must  preeaU.  Our  lif 
oaar  bO  ta  tta  araasato  la  thla  dlraotlaa.  I 
baUaaa  that  It  li 
eoMpUahthaa _^ 

(9)  Plgbt  ontfl  wa  caa  aagotlaHi  a  trsatjr 
aad  draw  a  Baa  whMh  wa  can  defend  tttm 
aaar  aaia  Sao— «By.  Wa  aia  dafaadteg  * 
Baa  la  0«aMay.  I 
BitBaOBtBitiaaw.  Wabavai 
aelvea  tha  functton  of  poHdng  tha  < 


naiiiiiiltniT  In  force  to  every!  [conflagration 
tt  the  world.  We  cant  win  1 1^  way  dther. 
fHais  ts  no  end  to  this  vray. 

(S)  Tbe  third  altanaatlva  to 
^  Bumbar  of  pe^pto  are  sub$erlblng  Is  to 
■rt  out  of  Viet  Nam.  We  reco  ii^iiae  a  host  at 
^jMtloDs  and  dUBcultles  bub  we  are  sure 
tliat  we  must  accomplish  a  ^  """  " 
iMteglc  retreat. 

nc  violent  Bcreams  at  shoo^l  of  those  who 
^lUt  tt>  fight  oommnnlsm  ranH  the  air  at  this 
ilttmstlTe.  Our  queatlon  to  them  Is,  why, 
jfyn  there  U  apparently  as  iiiuch  oommu- 
in  Cuba  aad  South  Anu  tica  as  In  Viet 
MSB.  do  we  flg^  a  war  10,0CI1  mllee  away? 
Wb;  did  we  not  fight  In  Cuba? 

Wa  are  not  going  to  win  v 
bomb  and  bomb  and  finally 
tta  Uttle  ebuntry  of  Viet  Ni 

It  Is  not  our  purpose  as  a 
tto  worid.  If  we  are  enllgh 
wu  politicians  claim.  It  la 
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in  though  we 
aad  wreck 


luntry  to  rule 

ae  some  of 

practical  or 


is  to  defend 

purpose,  our 

e  war  some 


Utsllstlc  to  share  our  enllghti  itiment  via  the 
military  who  threaten  devasta^n  with  every 
finetration. 

The  (unction  of  our  mllli 
our  shores.    We  are  wasting  o 
|DaU,  and  o\ir  power  in  thla 
10,000  miles  from  our  shores 

(We  must  continue  to  beli^^e  In  freedom^ 
m  enUghtenment,  In  peaeef u  I ,  methods  and 
v*  must  tht:n  allow  other  ji^oplee  of  this 
vorld  to  proceed  with  their  oi  ■^  freedom  and 
teUefs.) 

There  are  many  methods  hi  iwhlch  we  can 
ibsre  our  beliefs,  our  hopes,  a|iti  our  help  ex 
tanded  to  the  people  of  the  tarth  without 
tfi^pn»ing  our  force  and  arrogance.  Our  mlll- 
taiy  power  and  strength  mum  be  conserved 
and  used  wisely  whenever  an^^e  threatens 
OS  at  our  shores  or  in  the  air  i  above. 

Tha  world  Is  not  ours  to  ruke.  It  is  ours  to 
Urn  in  with  others.  I  [ 

Our  present  course  will  con^l^ue  towards  a 
complete  dissipation  of  military  strength  and 
iplrltual  and  moral  power. 

It's  time  to  turn  away.  It)a  time  to  back 
out.  It's  no  time  to  force  oUfeelvee  blindly 
forward  In  order  to  save  faco.  Tbe  price  Is 
too  great  (My  children  andl  my  neighbor's 
children  are  very  special  to  mjs,  Bring  them 
borne.)  Shorten  our  lines  ol  communlca- 
tton  and  turn  the  other  cheepc. 

Our  anal  choice  is  to  chooais  between  con- 
quering the  world  or  living  It)  it  freely  and 
letting  others  live  as  they  wOuld  ohooae  to 
lira.  We  can  never  live  freely  ^  conquerors 
It's  never  been  done.    It's 

Only  the  third  alternative 
paace.  Let  us  rapidly  de 
iflort,  negotiate  at  every  op^iortunlty,  and 
pursue  every  avenue  of  peace  wven  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  world  image,  at  the  expense  of 
our  world  stetiu  and  with  ai  iwllllngneas  to 
lose  face,  all  the  time  remalrilhg  atrong  and 
laady  to  defend  our  own  shcms. 

VXXNON  D.    lANSXir,  M.O. 
POBT   LAITBXBOiix,    PLA.. 

Hay  27,  f0M. 
DBAS  SswAToa  Ifoaax:  Last  Inight  (May  M, 
IWW)  on  a  Miami  Radio  Steti  3^  WINZ  on  an 
Open  Phone  dlsnisslnn  program  conducted 
_  by  Alan  Courtney,  I  was  so  insd  when  he 
•lied  both  you  and  Sen.  Pdi^biokt  "Oom- 
nlaa"— "termltee"  in  your  <«tspoken  crit- 
•elsm  of  the  war  in  Vletnim.  Usually  a 
■asrt  conductor  of  theee  programs  refrains 
iKm  comment  and  lete  th4  public  phone 
to  their  views  (unices  they  become  too 
'•••'loxlouB).  Dissent  is  the  right  of  a  true 
Damocracy  unless  one  advo4ttee  the  over- 
throw of  oTu-  government;  put  not  false 
TlUDcatlon. 
Our    government    has    ooi 


r  to  be  done. 
11  lead  us  to 
ate  our  war 


to.  Vietnam  a  Republlo— wl 
■■•a  been  nUed   by   coup   a 


Dov    have    there    a 


iUy    called 

In  truth  It 

coup.     We 

clvU    war— CathoUoa 


•••Inst   Buddhlste   that   puti   the   burden 
teUAA.  I 


la  the  Isat  >orelga  Balattona  Coaualttaa 
haariag  on  Vlataam  oa  T.V.  It  seemed  to  bm 
most  members  were  doubtful  of  our  wla- 
dcm  in  being  in  this  Insignificant  little 
Asian  Coxmtry 

In  the  mean  time  our  fine  young  men  are 
dead  or  wounded;  our  big  planea  and  mili- 
tary equipment  are  loet,  by  a  so-called  coai- 
mltment  in  which  we  seem  to  ba  the  haavleat 
participator. 

Bope  the  PaU  elaotloaa  will  more  dearly 
show  the  will  at  the  taxpayera. 
Slacardy, 

BXLXIf  E.  Bbicx. 

Tatlox,  Tkx., 

June  1, 198*. 
Bon.  Watwb  Mobbb, 
Senate  O^^cc  Bulldfnp, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAX  Mb.  Mobsx:  I  have  followed  with 
great  interest  your  poaltion  on  various  leg- 
lalatlve  and  governmental  affairs  and  want 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  independence 
of  thought  and  action,  knowing  that  it  would 
be  much  easier  for  you  to  conform  to  the 
thinking  of  the  majority. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  often  disagree 
with  your  viewpoint  but  feel  convincaiil  that 
honeet  and  constructive  opposition  and  ex- 
pression of  one's  thougbto  are  the  true  mark 
of  a  Btetesman. 

Peeling  that  you  may  be  getting  letters 
of  the  "other  kind",  I  simply  want  to  give 
you  a  bit  of  encouragement  in  this  letter. 
Tours  very  truly, 

Z<.  D.  Bakmacx. 

Sbvabtopol.  Cauf., 

May  25. 1999. 
Senator  Watmk  Moasx. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DxAX  Snt:  I  hope  you  dont  feel  too  dis- 
couraged over  Mr.  Morgan's  defeat  in  Ore- 
gon. I  think  you  are  doing  a  wonderful  job 
of  oppoeing  a  monstrous  evil  and  I  know  mil- 
lions of  i>ec^le  are  thankful  for  your  con- 
tinuous efforts  to  bring  some  sanity  into  our 
insane  foreign  policy. 
Sincerely, 

Lloto  M.  Allbw. 

PfnT.ADXI.PHM,  Pa., 

May  26, 1969. 
SenatcM-  Watkx  Mobsx. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dbab  Sknator  Moasx:  I  am  thankful  tKare 
are  more  and  more  voices  of  sanity  speaking 
out  against  this  uselees,  wicked,  coetly  war 
in  Vietnam.  Tour  leadership  toward  f"«1'"g 
the  war  and  wcH'klng  to  rebuild  nonnal  rela- 
tions with  Communist  China  la  heartening. 
Sincerely, 

Jooxpanrx  M  Bxnton. 


BwrBLxaxii  LuiaxBAir  OaoxcH. 

Brodhead,  Wis..  Mvy  26. 1999. 
Bon.  Watnx  Moasx, 
Senate  Offlee  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

DxAX  SxNATOx  Moxas:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  recently  tha-spaach  you  gave  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Stataa,  oa  Friday,  Vsb- 
ruary  2etb  of  this  year  regarding  tha  lagal 
Issues  of  this  country's  podtlon  In  Viet  Nam. 

I  am  Impreeaed  with  your  axodlant  aaal- 
ysla  of  this  situation  and  Z  fiad  myaatf  com- 
pelled in  most  every  angle  to  agree  with  you. 
I  have  folkmad  your  reasoning  and  admire 
your  courage. 

Recently  Congraasman  KAarxmaxiBB  wrote 
ma  regarding  tbe  podtlon  of  Senator  Foi.- 
BBUBT  aad  I  am  ideaaad  that  the  eoncam  of 
thla  country  Is  being  guided  by  men  of  wte* 
dom  such  as  yours. 
Sincerely. 

Rev.  howKU.  B.  Matb,  fastor. 


(Prom  the  Mew  Toric  (N.T.)  Poat. 

May  18.  1900] 

A  OI  Wmow'a  QuBsnoif :  Wrt  Vtci  NaacT 

(By  Barry  Cunningham) 

The  young  widow's  ayas  were  raddaaad  from 
anger  as  well  as  tears.  Under  hat  glasaaa,  tha 
sUn  puffed  out  in  raw  olrclaa.  Bar  eyaUds 
were  damp  and  sore. 

"I've  been  crying  since  last  Saturday,"  aha 
add,  stamping  out  a  olgaret,  "What  good  does 
It  do?" 

Sha  burled  tbe  butt  In  a  paper  napldn. 
And  rOUad  tha  napkin  Into  a  tight  wad  to 
dry  her  eyea.  . 

"This  war  Is  uselees,"  she  aaapped.  "My 
husband  said  so  In  his  letters  before  he  died. 
Ba  hated  the  whde  allmy  war." 

juanlte  Butcher's  manlaga  to  a  Viet  Nam 
combat  hero  ended  In  tragedy  laat  waakaad 
when  Sgt.  Baubln  Butcher,  oC  146-13  lieth 
Ave.,  Jamdca.  Queens,  strayed  Into  a  bamge 
of  bis  own  unit's  artlllary  fire. 

BOOT    COMING    HOIIX 

Sometime  today,  the  as-year-dd  1st 
Cavalry  Division  soldier's  body  will  ba  flown 
to  New  Tork  in  a  metal  casket. 

Meanwhile,  his  32-year-old  widow  strugglea 
within  hereelf  to  find  some  word  that  will 
hdp  to  explain  the  bewlldenaent  aad  an- 
guish. 

Ber  father,  Robert  L.  James,  a  Trandt  Au- 
thority onployBb  crias-oroasad  the  Uvlng  room 
of  tbe  family  home  yesterday,  hanging,  his 
fiste  against  the  walls. 

"Oangsters,"  he  growled.  Jabbing  bis  finger 
at  the  Defense  Department  tdegram.  Tha 
words,  "died  of  wounds  from  friendly  aitU- 
lery  fire"  were  trnderllned  In  pencil. 

"To  me,  that  sounds  like  a  bunch  of  gang- 
sters shooting  at  one  another  in  the  same 
room,"  be  sdd.  "We  dont  know  who  we're 
fighting  over  there,  do  we?  We're  just  shoot- 
ing and  kUllng  every  which  way." 

The  huny  subway  worker  sdd  his  soo-la- 
law  waa  first  wounded  during  'a  Viet  Ooag 
sneak  attack  last  Pebruary. 

grenade  Shn^md  ripped  Into  the  sddlsr^ 
rignt  arm  and  leg,  taking  him  out  of  combat, 
the  father-in-law  add.  making  his  death  oa 
Saturday  even  more  bewildering. 

Jamea  sdd  Sgt.  Butchur  "worried  about 
not  bdng^Able  to  write  to  Juanlte"  bacauae 
of  his  wounds. 

Three  unopened  letters  poetnmrked  "Viet 
Nam"  were  spread  out  on  the  dining  room 
teble  as  Jamee  spoke.  All  were  addressed  to 
Juanlte  from  her  husband.  James  sdd  he 
wouldn't  show  them  to  his  daughter  until 
sedatlvea  given  by  their  family  doctor  had 
worn  off. 

SRX'a  trif  ABLB  TO  BAT 

Be  went  back  to  the  living  rooon. 

"Tou  ought  to  eat  something,"  he  urged 
Juanlta,  who  had  refused  food  since 
Saturday.. 

She  had  beard  him  mention  the  letterf. 

Instantly,  she  went  into  hyatertcs.  The 
sedatives  started  te  take  effect  and  a  few 
momente  later  she  quieted.  She  fidgeted 
with  tbe  straps  on  a  pair  of  white  fur  slip- 
pers and  telked  of  her  job  as  a  Wall  Street 
secretary. 

Then  her  eyee  shifted  to  the  mantel.  She 
gaxed  at  a  glossy  photograph  of  her  husband 
in  iinif  orm.  remembering  bow  he  had  written 
"everything  Is  so  deeolate  In  Korea"  during 
his  13-montb  tour  of  duty  there  In  106S. 


imVORItAM 

"IVs  twice  as  bad  In  Vietnam,"  ha  wrote 
to  her  last  December.  A  graduate  of  Bll 
Whitney  H8  in  Queens,  Sgt.  Butcher  married 
Juanlta — his  high  sohod  sweetheart — while 
oa  leave  in  the  winter  of  1043. 

"Ba  had  big  plans  to  come  home  and  start 
raldng  a  family,"  his  widow  recalled  In  a 
hdtlng  votoe  choked  with  grief.  "We  had 
only  nine  more  weeks  to  wdt  for  each 
othar." 
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Am Hm  miiiluii  OB  tar  tee*  vmt 

"H*  wrote  to  ma  that  h«  had  klUad  s  num. 
Ho  HIV  00010  of  tola  Mondo  Idllod.  Z  eouldnt 
toJn  It  oDjr  moro. 

"I  told  taHn  to  kaop  vrtttoc  mo,  but  pIooM 
dont  my  oaylhteg  oboat  the  Mood." 

Ao  tfM  «oln.  hw  fttthor  eoattnoed  to  immo 
book  ud  f  or«i  mtom  «im  ooipot. 


Ty  boon  Uatonlng  to  this  aoa  from 
AikMMo*— Mr.  rSon.]  Pdloomht,"  ho  aoid 
"and  (Son.)  Mouc,  too. 

"Thoy  My  wm-n  gotttnc  nowhoro  In  Vlot- 
luun.    Z  ocroo  with  them. 

^jyV*  P*«*^  *»«»  the  bo)«  who  tram 
thoir  dntft  oonto  orent  onay.- 

He  nU  hte  aen-ln-law  had  wxHtea  hocne 
Ui^  "moM  ot  m  don't  know  vho  vole 
flChtlnc  or  why  weYa  hen." 

JanuB  tuggod  at  hla  niouota<«ie. 

"Too  dont  have  fteedon  of  qieech  when 
youYe  In  untf onn."  ho  Hid.  "Tou  are  afraid 
to  eay  anything. 

"Z  know,  rm  a  dty  woricer.  rm  afiald 
to  ecy  anyiailng.  Zn  fact,  maybe  Z  shouldn't 
■ay  thto.  but  my  ■oD'ln-law^  death  waa  a 
waato." 


fWom  the  Wow  York   (W.T.) 
Hay  ai,  1968) 
Paoclr  Xw 


Post, 


(By  Pete  RamtU) 

The  guy  was  wearing  the  green  beret  of 
the  apeolal  Itoroea,  and  he  was  standing  In  a 
bar  on  Tn  Do  St.  In  Saigon,  drinking  In  a 
kind  of  deaparate  aUenoe. 

B»  would  not  talk,  even  to  the  allm  young 
bM  ho^teaa  opposite  him.  who  waa  happUy 
taking  hla  money.  After  three  whlakeya.  he 
■tood  up.  cursed  Saigon,  and  lurched  out  the 
<loor.   Hie  glrla  all  giggled. 

Z  aaw  him  again  a  few  days  later,  being 
helped  by  an  MP  into  a  jeep.  Oa  face  wss 
auahed  and  bloody,  and  some  of  hla  teeth 
Were  gone.     Z  guaaa  he  had  been  mugged 

.Three  young  Vletnameee  In  white  ahlrta  atood 
on  the  comer,  laughing. 

So  when  Z  think  about  Saigon  now.  or 
look  at  the  photographa  coming  In  on  the 
^oto  printers.  Z  always  remember  the  way 
the  girls  Uughsd  at  that  man.  and  the  In- 
credibly cruel  faces  of  thoss  boys,  standing  In 
safety,  enjoying  hla  torment,  z  am  aure 
that  when  the  moral  glanta  of  the  United 
BuddhUt  Churoh  oaU  out  the  dvlllan  troone 
they  are  with  them. 

Thoee  young  men  are  free  in  Saigon,  while 
the  Boaa  of  Amertrana  are  being  killed  In  the 
oountryslde.  Jtor  the  third  time  In  leont 
weeks,  more  American  soMlats  were  killed 
In  that  war  than  Vletnameee.  which  nvMtns 
w»t  the  Vletnameee  have  simply  stopped 
aChtlng.  They  are  more  Intenirted  in  Mtung 
sach  other  in  plaoea  Uke  Da  Nang  or  Hue 
than  they  are  In  fighting  the  Viet  Oong.  and 
that  means  we  wm  do  the  fighting  for  them 

That  means  that  aU  this  year,  the  Amerl- 
owdead  win  be  pUlng  up  while  the  sweet 
propaganda  oomee  smoothly  out  of  Washing- 
ton telling  us  that  they  wUl  not  be  d^ngUi 
vain.  Zt  says  here  that  Washington  Is  lying 
Ttiose  men  are  now  dying  In  vain 

*J5^  !iL?  ff*  ***  **  made.  Z  suppose,  for 
nshtlng  for  the  ideals  which  thU  country 
«»ce  ropraeented.  and  at  its  best.  stUl  does 
Anyone  who  has  ever  Hslted  a  Communist 
oo^try  knows  that  freedom  is  not  a  cheap 
WMd.  even  when  it  beeonas  debased.    I  need 

S?^*^!??**  "*  ■■'*°«  *•»•*  •"«  •••tog  a 
tot  of  other  eountrtea.  Z  love  thla  more  than 

twi. 

But  It  la  beeonlng  tnereaalngly  dlfllcult  to 
accept  oerfealn  things.  We  dvlllana  run  this 
«mmtty:  I^adon  Johnaon.  z>aan  Ruak  and 
»2«*><««M»afa  work  for  ua:  we  do  not 
wor«  nr  thSM.  And  In  our  name,  they  ace 
•J<a«  that  our  ehlMrsn  and  our  brothers 

S!rLS?*J?r*'~  Satanlam  In  the  fom  of 
the  Bed  OUseae  and  the  Viet  Oong  has  sud- 


up  In  a  half-eountry  In  Sookh- 
TtM  feprseeuUUiss  o<  Satanism 
•ravMktng  evU  Wnssi  at  a  pure  and  shining 
liglMiiiato  gorenunent.  and  we.  the  AmeH- 
ean  people,  will  risk  even  death  to  defend 
that  government. 

But  that  government  haa  never  governed 
anything,  zt  doea  not  govern  in  the  ooun- 
tryslda.  Zt  must  kill  Its  dtlsens  in  plaeee  like 
Z>a  Nang  and  Uxtb  to  even  come  eloee  to  gor- 
■mlag  there.  Zt  govama  Saigon  the  way  a 
rather  cynical  madam  handles  a  brothel. 
They  will  fight  to  the  death  to  eoartrol  Sai- 
gon, all  right,  because  that  U  where  the 
Americans  sign  the  taba. 

But  they  will  not  be  fighting  much  out  in 
the  oountryslde  anymore.  They  don't  have 
to  do  that.  My  kid  brothers  and  your  ohU- 
dren  will  do  that  for  them.  Tbaf  wUl  not 
even  defend  themselves  poUtloally  Thay 
have  Dean  Busk  to  do  that  toe  tham. 

They  have  the  meet  powerful  nation  in 
«  n,T?!i!*  ***  '*°  •verythlng  for  them  now. 
wen  n^t  for  them,  apotoglae  for  them,  feed 
th«n.  feed  their  bank  aooounta.  popuUte 
their  brothtia.  aleep  with  their  women  for 
them;  if  they  aak.  we  stiaU  certainly  oblige. 
BJorget  about  Harlem.  Parget  about  Bed- 
fOrd-atuyvnaant.  and  Haaard,  Kantueky,  and 
the  backwooda  of  Alabama.  The  people  who 
Uve  there  wlU  fend  for  themaelvea.  We  have 
more  Important  thlnga  to  conalder.  We  have 
to  take  care  of  My  Tho  and  Z>a  Nang  and  Qui 
Nohn  and  Oam  N*.  Zt  wUl  only  cost  18  taU- 
Ilon  dollars  this  year.  Who  carea  If  thoe 
are  rats  In  the  Red  Hook  schoolrooms?  Plrst 
things  first.  We  have  to  keep  thoee  three 
kids  on  the  Saigon  street  comer  out  of  the 
Insidious  dutchss  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

Z  have  two  brothers  in  the  Army  now  and 
my  mother  has  three  more  waiting  in  the 
wings.  The  sui^Iy  of  kids  like  that  is  now 
deemed  Inexhaustible,  so  we  can  keep  the  war 
going  for  as  long  as  we  want. 

Bnough:  I  am  no  pacifist,  but  this  war  has 
lasted  too  long.  Thoee  men  who  are  dying 
there  tonight  are  dying  like  men.  with  cour- 
age and  tenacity.  But  with  Buddhists  riot- 
ing In  the  streets.  Oeneral  Ky  shooting  down 
civilians,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  nodding  In  ap- 
proval, while  we  apologise  again  and  add  that 
more  men  are  on  the  way,  then  someone  had 
better  think  of  something  to  tell  their  par- 
ents. 

Zf  one  more  dies  under  the  present  con- 
ditions, someone  is  guilty  of  a  murderous  stn. 
Now.  UnaUy.  we  should  pack  It  in. 

IPTom  the  St.  Zioula  (Mb.)   Po«t-Z>iapatch, 
May  27.  1908] 
U  THanra  OouitaKL 
TVtith,  aa  V  Thant  onoe  obeerved.  ia  one  of 
^e  first  vlctlma  of  war.    Hla  worda  were  con- 
firmed oooe  again  this  week  as  Seeretsry  of 
State  Busk  and  Vice  President  RmtPBaxr 
onoe  again  proclaimed  the  Admlnistrsitlon's 
dedication  to  the  search  for  peace  In  Viet 
Nam.    Mr   Ruric  repeated  his  offer  to  go  to 
Oaneva  whenever  anybody  was  there  to  nego- 
tiate with.    Mr.  HuMPHasT  detailed  anew  the 
various  peace  offensive  of  the  past  and  de- 
voutly adopted  U  Thant^  "vnyn  and  wlah" 
for  peace  aa  our  own. 

What  la  the  atmple  truth?  Zt  ia  that  the 
AdmlalatosfUon  q>umed  peace  talk  feelera  r«- 
paatedly  in  198«  and  1886.  Zt  ia  that  V 
ThanfS  own  efforta  to  arrange  talka  have 
hsan  repeatedly  and  roughly  rejected.  Zt  U 
tha«  while  publicly  taking  no  sidee  In  South 
Viet  Nam'e  poUtloal  turmoU  the  AdmlzUs- 
tratloc  haa  thrown  every  reaouree  into  the 
undercover  support  of  a  Saigon  military  Junta 
a^Msa  Aral  artiola  of  faith  is  an  uttsr  i«Jec- 
ttott  of  peace  nefottattans.  zt  la  that  while 
paying  Up-aervloe  to  V  Thaufs  "stayer  and 
wish"  the  Admlnlstamoa  obaOnattly  refoaea 
to  heed  17  Thaofs  reallaths  counsel  oo  the 
steps  neceesary  to  make  p««ee. 

The  Seoretary  QenanU  of  the  im  renewed 
that  counsel  in  his  moving  address  to  the 


Jw»e  2,  i$se 


Clothing  Workers  this 
'^   ha  aald.  wlU  not 


MUHary 

peaoe;  Fteddant  Johnmi  ooae  scread^^ 
that.  "ThlB  war  mvt  ba  storasd?  ^ 
V  Thant.  -on  the  Inttlattva  cttbTimtS!^ 
pants,  isat  It  get  o«t  of  hand."    And^nT 

paated  what  ha  haa  ottsn  said,  that  theal^ 
assary  onnrtitloHa  for  paaoe  Inelude  smZ!. 
to  the  Geneva  scraemSmtaTwhtehmll^ 
"S  S!!.*!?^»*^  **  "OUMiT  awrtnUaatterS 

aU  VletBam;  a  prior  aoallng  down  of  nSv 
opwattoM  (Which  would  Inelude  an  in?2 
the  bombing  ot  North  Viet  Nam):  ^2? 
•«»s«nent  to  negotiate  with  tha  actwaS^ 
batanto-^  other  worda.  tha  JTatlonal  ^. 
atlom  Piont  aa  waU  aa  North  Viet  NmT 
Tbaee  atapa  are  reaaonable  if  peeos  k 
genuinely  the  objective.  So  lonr^Tia! 
^^^  »***•  wjwts  V  Thant's  ooni2 
Which  axpresasa  tha  eoBHilMiee  of  theaMd 

agtttaatloii  to  which  wa  so  Often  pay  vSS 
tribute,  oar  verbal  reltetatUm  of  pBaoSa 
Intentions  will  fsll  on  unbeUevinrM 
throughout  the  world. 

Some  Americans,  In  bitter  frustrattoa.  iw 
that  the  strands  of  history  have  bewmeT 
hopeleesly  entangled  that  nothing  c*n  no* 
be  done  to  unravel  an  unwanted  war  Thk 
swans  plausible  only  In  the  context  of  ^ 
Administration's  preeent  policy,  which  is  to 
back  the  Ky  government's  violent  suppns. 
slon  of  popular  yearnings  for  peace  and  to 
continue  eacaUtlon  ot  the  war. 

If  the  basic  decision  were  made  to  seoaot 
a  negotUted  settlement  Instead  of  chniX. 
the  Uluslon  of  mlUtary  victory;  if  weroeT 
ported  the  Viet  Namaee  forces  that  ivnt 
reconciliation,  rather  than  an  armed  dlo- 
Utorshlp  which  oppoass  it;  if  we  adopted  m 
our  policy  the  establishment  of  a  oompro. 
mise,    neutral    government    permitting  our 
ultimate  withdrawal.   Instead   of   trying  to 
eetabUsh    an    entl-Communlst    government 
that  could  only  exist  imder  our  permanent 
military  protection— In   thU  context,  many 
doors  to  peace  and  medUtlon  would  open. 
No  vital  national  interest  of  ours  keep* 
the  doors  closed.    It  Is  pride  and  arrogance 
and  Uluslon— the  lUiislon  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  holy  ideological  war.    u  Thant  It 
right  In  saying  that  the  somber  course  of 
events  has  probably  left  to  the  Viet  Namese 
people  no  Ideology  at  all  except  a  pasalon  for 
national  identity  or  even   survival.    He  Is 
right  in  saying  that  no  government  or  people 
is  "likely  to  loee  In  stature  or  dignity  or 
worldly  advantage"  from  coming  to  tenoi 
with  the  world  in  which  we  actually  llw. 
He  la  right  In  calling  upon  those  who  have 
the  power  and  the  responsibUlty  "to  sesitfa 
objectively  and  without  rancor  for  ways  to 
end  this  historic  tragedy." 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star. 

Jtme  1, 1968] 

UJV.  Has  vital  Rolx  ut  Vm  Nam 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  muted  SUtes  has  only  one  way  oat 
of  the  Viet  Nam  dilemma — only  one  way  tliat 
Is  honorable  and  consistent  with  the  un- 
selfish  effort  to  save  a  small  nation  from  Uu 
loss  of  Its  independence.  That  way  It 
through  the  United  Nations.  The  same 
principles  which  prompted  the  VX.  to  tsiul 
under  its  own  auspices  an  allied  army  to 
repel  aggression  In  Korea  can  be  reafflrmed 
now. 

What  Is  blocking  such  a  course?  Ibe 
answer  Is:  A  confident  belief  by  the  Com- 
munists—derived from  reports  of  Internal 
diasenslon  in  the  United  States— that  If  the 
war  Is  prolonged  this  country  will  abjectly 
surrender.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Busk  In 
a  spee<ai  Isat  Saturday  at  Williamsburg.  Va.. 
deplored  the  mlaeoncepttona  that  are  belag 
qvead  abroad  about  Amerloan  policy.    Be 
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•Profeaaional  diplomacy  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  temporary  secrecy:  Secret  infor- 
mation, eecret  dlacusatons  and  n^otlstioot. 


I^AUo  dlsouaslon  at  oartalii ,  sltuatlooa  at 
(■tsln  times  may  be  distorted  by  lack  at 
knowledge  ttf  tux*  that  are  itvaUable  to  the 
Prsrident  and  secretary  of  elite— yet  which 
HMy  cannot  at  the  racmMit  iiUy  divulge. 

"Ttnen  must  also  be  ooitsli  l^red  the  prao- 
goal  tact  that  a  ahow  of  dlvi  iton  among  our 
piople  can  oompUcate  the  (^nduct  of  our 
lorelgn  affairs.  Por  ezampltij  there  is  ths 
danger  that  a  foreign  govern  ]^ent  may  mis- 
ealulste  our  intentions.  TtiVe  are  strong 
icasont  to  believe  that  the  militant  Com- 
munists of  Asia  have  been  siittalned  by  the 
ooDvlctlon  that  world  opinion  dr  tntemal  dis- 
tention within  the  united  S(  itaa  will  cause 
at  to  withdraw  from  South  V  Ift  Nam.  Tkat 
WlU  not  hi^pen.  But  It  Is  n  aft  easy  to  oon- 
Tlnee  Hanoi  and  Peking."        \ 

At  a  matter  of  fact,  just  tt|ree  days  after 
tbe  tecretary's  spee«h,  a  newi  Jdlspatch  Srom 
Bong  Kong  quoted  the  Re  f  China  Ntows 
Agency  aa  describing.  In  a  1.8<  >6-word  article, 
a  decline  in  the  support  of  l^merica's  posi- 
tion in  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

"The  United  States  ia  iMlng  Iftiraaken  every- 
where by  Its  partners  and  tbllowers,"  the 
OommunUt  Chinese  agency  said.  "A  new 
and  ttlll  greater  antl-Uil.  starm  of  revolu- 
tj<aiary  struggle  is  gathering: ' . 

The  news  agency  quoted  bo  tn  Republicans 
tad  Democrats  In  the  United  {States  as  say- 
ing American  preaUga  in  the  ^inld  has  fallen 
iMcause  of  the  Viet  Nam  war.  ' 

Botk,  further  on  in  his  s] 
OD  the  opportimlty  of  the  U) 
maintain  peace  In  the  worli 

"The  paramount  issue  ol 
wlwther  or  not  the  world  is 
en  the  principles  of  freedom, 
tnt  oo-exlstence  skstdied  out 
and  Articles  1  and  9  of  the 
dtarter.  To  that  end.  the  American  people 
Itave  exerted  large  and  unr^qiittlng  efforts 
during  the  last  30  years."         1 1 

Many  people  will  wonder  wtiy  the  U.N.  has 
not  ttepped  In  already  to  stop  the  war  in  Viet 
Ham.  All  torts  of  excuses  ha^e  been  made 
\i]  the  secretary-general.  There  waa  no  hesi- 
tation, however,  by  the  UJf .  lii  helping  out  in 
Africa  a  few  years  ago  or  in  Intervening  re- 
cently In  the  Bhodeaion  oontr(  tsrsy. 

"Peace-lceeplng''  hss  been  1  [Raided  ss  one 
of  the  primary  functions  of  tod  V3X.  But  to- 
day, while  the  principles  are  the  same  ss  they 
were  when  "peace-keeping"  w4s  carried  on  in 
the  Congo,  the  situation  in  int^natlonal  pol- 
itics la  different.  The  Oommtulsts  now  have 
lined  up  enou^  countries  toT^lock  U.N.  In 
toventlon.  The  free  world  %  inexplicably 
iUnt.  Only  by  discussion 
dim  of  the  United  Nations  f< 
Kdve  the  Viet  Nam  problem 
tMlly  be  made. 

Hie  objective  of  such 
to  tecure  acceptance  of  a  pi 
tTi».  would  demand  assuran< 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
esste  their  aid  to  the 

>sm.  If  this  were  done,  the  utN.  oould  pledge 
ItiMf  to  arrange  for  the  wlthdi^wal  of  Amer 
lean  troops.     The   whole   seUlement  could 
then  be  supervised  under  international  aus 
l^ees  for  an  Indefinite  period.   This  procedure 
list  been  followed  many  time  i  In  recent  his- 
tory, and  It  can  be  tried  again  ilf  world  opin- 
ion Insists  upon  it.    The  Un  l ' 
an  opportunity  to  moblllae  ^< 
srte  to  utUlae  the  UJI.'s 
in  Viet  Nam. 

Bfr.  Pre4«tent.  I  yield 


laid  stress 
ted  Nations  to 
He  said: 
our  time  is 
be  organlEed 
ace  and  genu- 
tbe  preamble 
ted  Nations 


inexplicably 

open  critl- 

Ito  faUure  to 

any  progress 


e  would  be 
whereby  the 
rrom  both  Bed 
t  they  would 
in  North  Viet 


Mr.  MORSE. 
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GRAND 
BAfflN 


THIRD    POWKRPLANT    AT 
COULEE   DAM.   COLUMBIA 

PRojwrr,  washino 

Ttie  PRESIDINa  OFFTQEB  Uld  be- 
lOK  the  Senate  the  amen  i  ment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  ^  the  bffl  (8. 


states  haa 
free  world  in 


17C1)  to  authotiaB  the  Seoretazy  of  tlw 
Inteiior  to  oonstnict.  opoate.  and  main- 
tain a  third  pownplant  at  the  Ozand 
Ooulea  Dam,  OolumUa  Basin  mojeet. 
WaahlngtoD.  and  for  ether  purpoeee. 
which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enaeting  dauae  and  insert: 

That  (a)  tha  SaeiMary  at  the  Zmtorlor  la 
haraby  authorlasd  to  oonatroot.  operate,  and 
maintain  a  third  powarplant  with  a  rated 
oapadty  of  approTlinatsiy  three  milUon  atz 
hundred  thousand  kilowatta.  and  necessary 
appurtenant  works.  Including  a  visitor  can- 
ter, a*  Grand  Oonlee  Z)am  aa  an  additloa  to 
and  an  integral  part  at  the  Ooluinbla  Bartn 
Psdetal  reclamation  project.  The  oonatme- 
tkm  ooat  of  the  third  powerptent  allooated 
to  pow«-  and  asaoeiated  with  each  stage  at 
developmant  shall  tie  repaid  with  Intereat 
within  flf^  years  firam  the  time  that  stage 
becomea  revenue  prodtKlng.  The  interest 
rsite  tiaed  for  compottng  intoeet  during  eon- 
stmctfon  and  Interest  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  ooat  allooated  to  power  ahtOl  be 
determined  by  the  Seoretary  of  the  TVsastiry 
aa  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiaoal  year  In 
srhlch  the  initial  requeat  tor  H)ptopriatl<ma 
for  the  oonsiruotton  at  the  third  powwplant 
ia  made,  by  computing  the  average  intereat 
rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  on  aU  Intereat- 
iMaring  naarketable  public  debt  obllgattona  at 
the  xmited  Statee  then  outstanding  whlcti, 
upon  original  issue,  had  terms  to  maturity 
of  fifteen  years  or  more,  and  by  adjusting 
Buoh  average  rate  to  the  next  lowest  multiple 
of  one-eighth  of  one  per  rmnta^m 

(b)  Oooatructlon  of  the  third  powerplant 
may  be  undertaken  In  sudi  atagea  aa  in  the 
determlnaiUon  of  the  Secretary  will  ^eotuate 
the  fullest,  most  beneficial,  and  most  eco- 
nomic utUlzaUon  of  the  waters  of  the  Colmn- 
bla  River. 

Sac.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prepare,  maintain,  and  preeent  snnually  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  a  consoli- 
dated financial  staitement  for  all  projects 
heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized,  including 
the  third  poweridant  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
from  or  by  means  of  irtilch  oommerdal  power 
and  energy  is  marketed  through  the  facUitlee 
of  the  Pederal  Ccdumbla  River  power  system 
and  for  all  other  im>Jects  saaoelated  there- 
with to  the  extent  that  the  costs  of  these 
projects  are  required  by  law  to  be  charged 
to  and  returned  from  net  revenuee  derived 
from  the  power  and  energy,  or  any  power  and 
energy,  eo  marlceted,  and  he  shall,  if  said 
consolidated  statement  Indlcatee  that  the 
reimbursable  construction  costs  of  the  proj- 
ects, or  any  of  the  projects,  covered  thereby 
whloh  are  chargeable  to  and  retumatde  from 
the  commercial  power  and  energy  so  mar- 
keted are  likely  not  to  be  returned  within 
the  period  prescribed  by  law.  take  prom.pt 
action  to  Bdjvist  the  ratee  charged  for  such 
power  and  energy  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
assure  such  return.  Ssotlon  9,  subsection 
(c)  of  the  Act  of  August  20,  1937  (GO  SUt. 
738).  ss  amended  (16  U.S.C.  832h)  U  hereby 
repealed. 

That  portion  of  the  construction  cost  of 
any  project  hereafter  authorlaed  to  be  con- 
structed, operated,  and  maintained  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  Pederal 
reidamation  laws  (Act  at  Jane  17,  1903,  82 
Stat.  S88,  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or 
supplementary  thereto)  within  the  I^aclflc 
Northwest  which,  though  allocated  to  irriga- 
tion, is  beyond  the  ability  of  the  irrlgatton 
water  users  to  repay  within  the  rspayment 
period  prescribed  by  law  for  that  project  and 
cannot  be  returned  within  the  same  period 
from  other  project  sauioss  of  revenue  shall 
be  chsrged  to  and  returned  within  that  pe- 
riod from  net  revenues  derived  from  ths  mar- 
keting of  conunerotal  power  and  mergy 
through  the  Pederal  Oolumhla  River  power 
ayatem,  unlsss  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
As  used  in  this  Act.  tha  term  "Padfle  North- 
west" lua  the  mesning  ascribed  to  U  In  aee- 


tioB  1  oc  tba  A0t  oc  Almost  81.  i96i  en 
Stat.  786). 

Sao.  8.  TTura  la  hereby  anthorlaad  to  be 
4>I»o|)(lated.  fbr  oooatmotton  at  liha  VUtA 
powetylant  and  auBwaary  appurtenant  werka 
InoHirtlng  a  vtsttor  eantar  at  Ctoand  Ooolsa 
Dam.  the  nna  at  WWtfiOOJQM,  baaad  on  m- 
tlmaited  eoato  aa  of  AnM  1M8.  plua  or  mluaa 
auch  amwiat^  tt  atxf,  as  may  ba  Justlfled 
by  reaaeo  edC  ordinary  fluotuattaos  In  oon- 
atruotlon  coata  ••  Indloated  by  engineering 
ooat  indexea  ap|flleabto  to  Hm  typea  at  ooo- 
atruetloa  involved  Ifyeraln. 

Mr.  MANSFIBLD.  Mr.  Presidefit,  wffl 
the  SenatfM*  from  Washington  yldd 
without  losinK  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  jUM 
to  the  SeaaioT  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MAN8PIEIJ3.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I 
suggest  the  abeence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICKU.  Ttie 
clerk  WlU  call  the  roll. 

The  l^dslative  derk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  readnded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objeotkxi.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
third  powerplant,  when  constructed.  wIQ 
make  Qrand  Coulee  Dam  once  again  the 
world's  largest  hydroelectric  project  To 
demonstrate  his  strong  suwort.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  took  the  iinii^ia]  proce- 
dure in  a  bill  of  this  nature  of  penionally 
submitting  the  legislation  to  Congress  In 
April  of  last  year,  and  my  senior  coU 
league  and  I  introduced  it  in  the  Senate. 
He  advised  the  Congress  in  his  Januaiy 
1966  budget  message  that  he  is  prepared 
to  request  funds  to  start  constructicm 
immediately  upon  authorization. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  the  Senate  passed 
8.  1761  without  amendment  other  than 
a  dollar  limitation  on  the  total  amount 
of  appropriatimis  authorized.  However, 
in  acting  on  H  Jl.  7406,  a  companion  bill 
to  S.  1761.  the  House  of  Representatives 
amended  It  In  several  respects.  I  Intend 
to  ask  that  the  Senate  accept  S.  1761  as 
amended  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  need  for  immediate  authorization 
of  the  third  powerplant,  and  its  close  re- 
lationship to  the  Columbia  River  Treaty 
between  the  United  Statn  and  Canada, 
were  thoroughly  presenttMl  in  hearings 
on  S.  1761  last  year  before  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  when  S.  1761  was  unani- 
mously passed.  I  am  advised  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  TTdall 
that  the  need  for  the  third  powendant, 
and  its  economic  Justification,  are  even 
greater  today  than  appeared  to  be  the 
case  at  the  time  of  the  Senate  hearings 
X  will  therefore  direct  my  remarks  today 
principally  toward  the  amendments  to 
S.  1761  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Because  certain  of  these 
amendments  vitally  concern  both  the 
power  users  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
the  reclamationists  of  that  region,  I  want 
the  legislative  history  as  to  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  ftpcooving  these  amend- 
ments to  be  czysCal  clear.  '     ,, 

Two  of  the  Bouse  amendments  coor 
cem  the  Inteitst  rate  to  be  paid  on  the 
Federal  investment  In  ttie  third  power- 
plant.,  and  the  dollar  limitation  on  the 
mpropriations  authorized  by  the  bill. 
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Section  1  of  H3.  7408,  as  !t  pused  the 
Btouae,  futahllshrg  as  tbe  fonmda  for 
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oooiTutlng  tbe  Interest  rate  on  that  iMut 
of  tbe  Investmeat  allocated  to  power  tbe 
same  fenwda  as  |iro¥lded  In  Senate  Doc- 
ument No.  rt.  STtH  CaogfCM.  Sd  seS' 
son.  and  Is  substandlaBjr  tbe  sAaae  formu- 
la  used  elsewhere  bjr  ttie  Department  of 
the  Interior  tai  water  resource  devdop- 
ment.  It  ia  alao  tbe  same  formula  that 
the  BonnevlUe  Power  Administration 
now  follows,  and  the  bill  merely  makes 
mandatory  what  BonnerlUe  is  abeady  do- 
ing adminlstratlTely.  Section  3  of  HJ*. 
7406  differs  from  8.  1761  by  r-hAng<ng 
the  dollar  IlmiUtion  on  the  total  amount 
of  apropriatlons  authorized  by  the  bOl 
from  $364410.000,  based  on  April  1964 
costs,  to  $390  million,  based  on  April 
1966  costs. 

The  prlxudpal  amendments  to  S.  1761 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  found  in  a  new  section  2  of  the  House 
WU,  as  reported  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.   This 
section.  In  essence,  will  establldi  by  stat- 
ute the  same  type  of  Columbia  Basin  Ac- 
count that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  in  fact  established  adminlstratirely. 
It  will  require  the  Secretary  to  maintain 
and  present  annually  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  a  consolidated  financial 
statment  for  all  projects  heretofore  or 
hereafter  aiithorized  from  which  com- 
mercial power  is  marketed  through  the 
facilities  of  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
power  syston.    Included  in  that  state- 
ment will  be  the  costs  of  other  projects 
to  the  extent  that  such  costs,  with  the 
approval  of  Congress,  have  been  assigned 
for  repayment  out  of  the  power  revenues 
of  the  Federal  Columbia  River  power  sys- 
tem.   If  that  statement  indicates  that 
the  reimbursable  construction  costs  of 
any  project  wlilch  are  to  be  repaid  out  of 
power  revenues  cannot  be  returned  wlth- 
ta  the  period  prescribed  by  law.  the  Sec- 
retaiy  is  dkected  to  take  prompt  action 
to  adjust  the  rates  so  as  to  assure  such 
return  within  that  period. 

I  have  discussed  this  provision  of  the 
bm  with  Representative  Aspiwiu..  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.    He  confirms 
my  understanding  that  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  not  Intended  to 
make  any  change  in  the  Bonneville  Proj- 
ect Act  other  than  tbe  substitution  of  a 
coMobdated  system  repayment  study,  of 
the  type  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior presented  to  the  House  Interior 
Committee  at  the  hearings  on  H  Jl.  7406. 
for  the  more  limited  statement  with  re- 
spect to  only  the   BonnevlDe   project 
which  is  called  for  by  section  9(c)  of  the 
Bonneville  Project  Act.  For  example,  the 
'prompt    action    to    adjust    tbe    rates 
charged"  for  BPA  power  which  tbe  Sec- 
retary la  to  take,  does  not  change  the  pro- 
▼Ulons  of  section  5  of  the  Bonneville 
Project  Act  dbrecting  that  power  sales 
«» ^•ctB/'sban  contain  such  provisions 
MB  the  Administrator  and  tbe  purchaser 
uree  upon  for  the  eaultable  adjustment 
5«»tes  at  amaropriat*  intervals,  not  less 
S!5"!5.^  than  once  In  every  5  years." 
Btmaenm  contracts  provide  for  rate  ad- 
justment* on  December  20. 1969.  and  Da- 
'^ber  20  of  even  flftb  year  thereafter 
sue  cbangei  for  exlsttng  contracts  can 


be  made  only  en  those  dates.  Normally 
all  rate  changes  are  made  <mly  on  rate 
adjustment  dates,  so  that  the  same  ratca 
win  be  appUeable  to  boUi  contracts  exist- 
ing at  tbe  time  a  rate  Is  changed  and  new 
oontraetsexecufeid thereafter.  Asthere- 
port  of  the  Hoose  Gotemlttee  on  Interioar 
and  Insular  Affairs— HJl.  Report  No. 
1409— makes  dear,  the  "prompt  action" 
required  br  H.R.  7406  will  be  taken  only 
within  tbe  rate  adjustment  framework 
provided  by  the  Bonneville  Project  Act 
Nor  does  Hit.  7406  make  any  change  in 
tbe  rate  criteria  of  tbe  BonnevlUe  Project 
Act.  section  5  of  tbe  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944.  or  section  0  of  tbe  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939. 

The  consolidated  financial  statonent 
which  the  bill  regidres  is  to  be  prepared 
on  a  payout  basis  and  not  a  cost  account- 
ing basis.  Power  rates  are  established  on 
a  repayment  basis,  and  therefore  a  state- 
ment proMured  on  that  basis  is  the  most 
meaningful.  The  Senate  concurs  in  the 
position  of  the  House  that  the  purpose  of 
the  statement  is  to  ascertain  the  repay- 
ment status  of  the  Federal  Columbia 
River  power  system  and  to  permit  prompt 
adjustments  in  the  then  existing  rate 
schedules  if  the  statement  shows  that 
any  changes  should  be  needed. 

There  is  a  clear  understanding  that 
only  power  and  irrigation  projects  in  the 
Padflc  Northwest  are  included,  or  are 
eligible  for  inclusion,  in  the  consolidated 
financial  statement  to  be  prepared  pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  the  bill.  The  term 
"Pacific  Northwest"  is  specifically  de- 
fined by  law  (78  Stat.  758)  and  this  defi- 
nition iM  applicable  in  section  2  of  HJl. 
7406.  Therefore,  a  project  outside  the 
Pacific  Northwest  cannot  be  a  project  as- 
sociated with  those  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  is  not  eligible  for  assistance 
from  power  revenues  of  the  Federal  Co- 
lumbia River  power  system.  Nor  is  it  in- 
tended that  any  proposal  for  the  trans- 
portation of  water  outside  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  would  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance from  the  power  users  of  the  Federal 
Columbia  River  power  systnn. 

The  new  section  2  of  HJl.  7406  furth^ 
provides  that  as  reclamation  projects  in 
the  Padflc  Northwest  are  hereafter  au- 
thorijBed,  that  portion  of  the  construction 
costs  wliich  is  allocable  to  irrigation  but 
is  beyond  the  ability  of  the  water  users  to 
repay  within  the  repayment  period  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  that  project— and  can- 
not be  returned  within  that  period  from 
other  project  sources  of  revenues — shall 
be  charged  to  and  returned  from  the 
power  revenues  of  the  Columbia  River 
power  syst«n  imless  otherwise  provided 
by  law.    Tills  provision  relates  only  to 
Pacific  Northwest  reclamation  projects 
hereafter  authorized  and  does  not  extend 
to  any  existing  or  presently  authorlied 
project  for  whieh  there  is  now  no  provi- 
sion for  assistance  to  irrigation  fnmi 
power  revenues.    This  portion  of  section 
2  will  aiKdy  to  future  projects  in  the 
Pacific    Northwest    the    same    practice 
which  is  currently  being  followed  by  the 
Congress  and  tbe  Secretaiy  of  the  In- 
terior, abnoet  without  exception,  on  a 
Pffoject-by-project  basis.    This  amend- 
ment does  not  add  any  obligation  on 
power  to  assist  in  the  repayment  of  any 
Irrigation  development  that  has  not  al- 


ready been  authorized  by  other  law  tt 
does  provide  an  orderly  accounting  an. 
tem  specifically  authorized  by  C;<»)mA 
whereby  any  additional  fitsistsncc  fr^ 
power  to  irrigation  which  may  hereafter 
be  approved  by  Congress  to  conneettaa 
with  future  projects  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west  will  be  an  obligation  of  the  entiM 
Federal  Columbia  River  power  syston 
and  not  of  Just  a  single  project  of  that 
system. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  has  there  beea 
so  much  concern  to  the  Pacific  Northwert 
about  tbe  Congress  approving  a  "basin 
aooount"  for  tiiat  Jwgloh  if  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  already  has  estaldisfaed 
one  administratively?    There  are  I  be- 
lieve, several  good  reasons.    Plrst'of  afl. 
it  involves  a  more  far-reaching  and  long- 
lasting  dedaration  of  National  and  re. 
gional  policy  when  the  legislative  branch, 
as  weD  as  the  executive  branch,  of  gov- 
ernment approves  a  so-called  basin  ac- 
count.   In  the  absence  of  specific  con- 
gressional direction,  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior    could    disestablish    a   Padflc 
Northwest    basin    aooount    under   the 
same  broad  statutes  he  reUed  upon  to 
establish  a  basin  account.    We  must  not 
forget  that  these  statutes — the  Bonne- 
vlUe Project  Act,  the  Reclamation  Act  of 
1939.  and  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944- 
have  been  the  law  for  more  than  20  yean 
Yet  the  Secretary  did  not  exercise  hii 
dlBoretion  under  them  to  establish  a  Co- 
lumbia River  Basto  account  untU  3  yean 
ago.    I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Sec- 
retary abused  or  exceeded  his  statutory 
discretion  in  directing  that  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  present  its  flnan- 
dal  results  by  a  consolidated  system  pay- 
out study  or  basin  account— quite  the 
contrary.    I  am  only  pointing  out  that, 
until  a  statute  specifically  directs  that 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  present 
its  accounts  to  this  manner,  the  hand 
that    giveth    could    also    taketh   away. 
Everyone,  regardless  of  his  position  on 
the  question,  has  realized  that  this  li 
true. 

But  I  believe  there  is  even  a  more  basic 
reason  why  the  people  of  the  Padflc 
Northwest  have  been  concerned  about 
legislation  to  create  a  regional  basin  ac- 
count. The  purpose  of  such  an  account, 
to  simple  terms,  is  to  provide  a  mecha- 
nism whereby  power  consumers  can  sub- 
sidize worthy  irrigation  projects.  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  the  public  is  very 
concerned  about  the  Bonneville  power 
system  rates.  With  the  region  facing  a 
transition  from  all-hydroelectric  genera- 
tion to  hydro-plus-steam  to  the  next 
decade  or  sooner,  this  concern  is  becom- 
ing more  acute.  One  needs  only  to  re- 
call the  strenuous  objections  last  year  t» 
a  proposal  for  a  3-percent  increase  bi 
those  rates.  These  objections  streamed 
forth  trom  all  segments  of  the  regional 
economy,  and  both  sides  of  the  poUtleal 
aisle.  This  Increase  was  unanimously 
approved  as  reasonable  by  the  Fedentl 
Power  CXMnmission  after  lengthy  oral 
argrmients.  The  lesson,  however,  was 
clear.  We  do  not  want  it  to  happen 
again. 

On  the  other  band,  tbe  pe(«de  of  oar 
region.  Inchiding  those  to  the  great  VC9- 
ulatlon  centos  on  the  coast  which  bav 
ample  rainfall,  also  support  reclamation 
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ygnjects  to  put  water  on  dr^  lands.  The 
iBOOomic  benefits  from  such  projects 
ate  recognized  to  be  regional  and  na^ 
tkKial  in  scope,  hfijboi  vaO/^tfa.  niiioodM, 
trucks,  barge  lines,  banks,  fwbolesalers, 
lilsbibutors,  Insiu-ance  coi 
deed.  All  segments  of  the 
to  the  benefits  of  new 

And'  so   we  have   the 
picbl«n  of  the  basto  accoi 
«e  reconcile  the  partly  oo 
ptftly  complementary.  tot<» 
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power  consumers  and  the  irrigators  to 
Sie  Pacific  Northwest?  Tiu  problem  can 
be  solved,  and  as  I  will  sui  gest  ^lortly. 
I  think  the  basis  for  a  soli  liion  abeady 
has  been  found.  But  wemii/st  recognize 
that  the  problem  is  much  t  >bre  complex 
and  difficult  in  the  Oolumbii  iJRlver  Ba^ 
than  to  the  other  great  rim  basins  of 
the  West,  where  basto  accounts  long  have 
been  accepted  and  are  to  operation. 

In  the  Missouri.  CTenti^  Valley  to 
California,  and  Colorado  VIver  Basins, 
the  Federal  dams  traditionally  have  been 
justified  by  their  ability  to|  kssist  recla- 
mation. The  electric  energy  produced  at 
these  plants  constitutes  ouly  a  small 
proporticm  of  the  total  dec|t^c  generat- 
ing resources  of  the  region,  i  In  the  Mis- 
tourl  Basto.  the  Federal 
projects  produce  only  21 
electric  energy  consumed 
In  the  Central  Valley,  they 
12  percent,  and  in  the  coi 
and  Lower  Colorado,  8 
result,  the  Bureau  of  Reclaniation,  which 
Is  the  Federal  power  markjelting  agency 
In  these  three  basins,  tisk  committed 
(ubstantlally  all  of  its  production  to 
npply  Irrigation  pumpiiig  loads  and 
preference  agendes.  In  thf  entire  Mls- 
louri.  Central  Valley,  and  Cdlorado  areas, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamatioh  does  not 
Krve  directly  a  single  inmistrial  cus- 
tomer. Its  rates  to  pref  erei^Ce  customers 
vary  from  4%  to  7i/^  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  todudlng  wheelir^  and  Itoe 
loaees — to  some  cases  not  |  tnuch  lower 
than  wholesale  rates  charged  by  the  pri- 
vate utilities  of  tite  area  wwh  generate 
electricity  with  steam.  i 

The  Federal  power  prontun  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  plays  a  nwch  different 
nde  as  the  supplier  of  pjower  to  the 
Northwest  regional  econ^^y.  Tradl 
tlonally,  Columbia  River 
I>rojects  have  been  econoi 

fcjr  their  power  potential. 

Ua  River  is  the  greatest  power  river  to 
Noctii  America,  havtog  im>re  dectric 
mergy  capability  tiian  t^e  eomUned 
Utesouri,  Colorado,  and  C^tral  Valley 
Rivers.  The  Bonneville  Potter  Adminis- 
tration, which  is  the  Federal  power  nuir- 
ketlng  agency  for  Colimibi^  River  proj- 
ects, supplies  about  one-half  of  the 
dectric  energy  requirem^iltts  of  the 
•tire  region.  In  my  oWn  State  of 
Washington  tiie  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
Wnistratton  now  suivlles  69  percent  of 
we  State's  electric  requireittents.  Bon- 
■nevme's  customers  are  not'  limited  to 
iweference  agencies.  Fifty!  percent  or 
"•ore  of  its  sales  are  to  nnnpreference 
J»toinerB,  principally  dect  ■bprocess  to- 
"wries.  The  great  Har^rd  works, 
*i>"^  supplied  Plutonium  I  for  atomic 
^''•Pons,  depends  upon  Bon  Seville  pofiPtr 
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for  Us  large  requirements  of  dectildty. 
industries  that  rely  upon  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  to  the  Padfic 
Northwest  employ  36.000  people  directly 
and  indirectly,  and  provide  local  taxable 
property  with  a  reproduction  value  of 
nearly  $1  billion,  and  Federal  income 
taxes  estimated  at  (17  million. 

Each  year  they  contribute  to  the  re- 
gional and  National  economy  $92  million 
to  wages  and  salaries,  $44  million  to 
freight,  $75  million  to  regional  and  $110 
million  in  national  materials  purchased. 

The  problem  then  is  to  devdop  ground 
niles  to  protect  the  legitimate  toterests  of 
both  the  power  users  and  the  water  users, 
keeidng  to  mtod  the  overall  public  to- 
terest  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the 
Nation.  It  is  my  view  that  reasonable 
limltati(His  on  the  amount  or  timing  of 
assistance  to  irrigation  are  required. 
Such  a  limitation  Is  necessary  to  assure 
that  financial  assistance  to  irrigation 
will  not  cause  an  tocrease  to  power  rates. 

Representatives  of  the  Bonneville 
power  users,  and  of  reclamation  groups 
and  of  water  officials  of  Pacific  North- 
west States  have  been  seeking  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  dilemma.  It  now  appears 
that  they  are  dose  to  agreement  upon  a 
formula  that  will  protect  the  dectric 
C(msumer  but,  at  the  same  time,  make 
available  large  surplus  revenues  for  the 
expansion  of  .the  Federal  reclamatiixi 
programs  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  also,  has 
indicated  its  concurrence  to  the  formula. 
The  key  to  the  formula  is  an  agreement 
upon  the  scheduling  of  newly  authorized 
reclamation  projects.  In  short,  they  will 
be  scheduled  so  that  their  requirements 
for  financial  assistance  from  surplus 
power  revenues  wlH  fall  due  to  years 
when  there  will  be  a  sufficient  surplus  so 
that  payment  will  not  require  an  increase 
to  BPA  rates  and  charges.  Yet  the 
formula  is  ample  enough  that  foreseeable 
irrigation  projects,  authorized  and  un- 
authorized, can  be  constructed  on  an 
orderly  and  accelerated  schedule. 

I  am  confident  that  the  negotiations 
by  representatives  of  the  affected  States 
and  of  the  power  users  and  reclamaUon- 
ists  will  culminate  in  agreement  on  a 
proper  formula.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
them  to  advance  for  worktog  out  an 
equitable  solution  of  a  thorny  problem. 
I  trust  that  the  results  of  their  labor 
will  be  incorporated  into  legislation  at 
this  session  of  the  Congress.  Such  limi- 
tations can  be  established  either  by  gen- 
eral legislation  or  to  the  course  of  ap- 
proving todividual  project  authorization 
bills.  In  my  view,  the  adoption  of  a 
reasonable  limitation  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial before  the  Congress  favorably  con- 
siders legislation  to  authorize  new  irriga- 
tion projects  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
which  require  assistance  from  power 
revenues. 

I  have  been  reluctant  to  recommend 
the  aiH>roval  of  S.  1761.  as  amended, 
while  this  problem  was  utu-esolved. 
However,  now  that  tbe  various  parties  to 
toterest  are  substantially  to  agreement 
oo  a  fair  and  equitable  solution,  one 
which  will  unite  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
protect  the  power  users,  and  accelerate 
the  orderly  devdoiHiient  of  worthy  rco- 


lamation  proJaeU.  I  am  happy  to  i 
mend  the  measure  to  the  Smaip^    ,^, 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  fidia- 
tor  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jonax],  who,  with 
biaqklllMUl  knowledge^  bag  bean  an  af- 
fective member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distingtiished  Senator  fMm 
Washington.  I  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  oonunlttee 
<m  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  tbe 
constructive  statement  he  has  made. 

All  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Columbia  River  and  its  trtbutvies,  and 
the  various  and  sundry  uses  to  which 
they  have  been  put,  are  appreciative  of 
the  constructive  work  that  has  been  done 
to  this  measure.  We  all  feel  that  there  Is 
a  need  for  a  third  powerplsmt  at  OrarKl 
Coulee.  We  cannot  delay  oonstructitm 
of  it  too  long.  We  cannot,  partlcuburiy 
if  we  are  to  have  storage  to  Canada, 
relay  construction  of  a  third  powerplant 
at  Grand  Coulee  to  order  to  utilize  the 
power  that  will  be  available  to  it. 

We  know  we  must  face  up  to  the 
proUems  that  arise — It  is  not  a  conflict, 
really — as  between  the  power  users  and 
water  users.  I  am  pleased  about  the 
constructive  efforts  by  our  distinguished 
chairman  and  many  others,  who  hAve 
worked  both  to  the  Seriate  and  to  the 
fidd  with  respect  to  the  Ck>Iumbia  Basin. 
I  think  we  are  near  an  agreement  on  a 
formula  with  which  we  can  live,  on  which 
the  water  users  and  power  users  can 
agree. 

Again  I  wish  to  Identify  myself  with 
the  constructive  statement  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  c(Hnmlttee.  and  thank 
lilm  for  the  attention  he  has  paid  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  wlrii 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  his  ktod  remarks.  I  too  diare 
his  optimism  that  we  win  be  able  to  get 
together  with  all  of  the  toterests  to  the 
Northwest  that  are  concerned  with  tiie 
problem,  so  we  can  have  an  effective 
agreement  which  will  protect  the  power 
users  and  one  that  will  provide  for  the 
water  users  a  sendble  irrigation  and 
jedamaUon  program  to  the  Colimibia 
Basin. 

Mr.  Preddent.  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  tn  the  House  amendment. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washlngtan. 
,  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
'  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  move 
to  recondder  the  vote  by  which  the 
House  amendment  was  concurred  to. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Ur.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
taUe. 

■nie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICBR  Tte 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legidative  derk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  Preddent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tbe  order  Sat 
the  quorum  call  be  icsdnded.  •n-.u 
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'^Tbm  PBSBZDZMO  OFFICBR. 
out  ofeiiectkn,  tt  k  w  onkrad. 


WidR   PACKACmva  AMD   LABBJMO 
ACT 

lb*  Senate  reraiMd  the  ooDildention 
o<  the  bfll  (8. 985)  to  reculate  Interstate 
and  foreign  eonuncroe  bj  preventlnc  the 
uae  of  unfair  or  deoepttre  methods  of 
Padu«ln«  or  labdlng  of  certain  consum- 
er eommodities  (ttstrlbuted  In  such  eom- 
meroe,  and  toe  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Ifr.  PresidMit.  the 
pending  bustness  is  the  con8lderatk>n  at 
8.  985,  the  soH^aUed  truth-ln-packaging 
bUL  In  due  time,  as  has  alrMdy  beoi 
announced,  a  motion  wiU  be  made  to 
commit  the  bill  to  the  Judldaiy  Coountt- 
tee  fbr  consideration  of  its  antitrust  as- 
pects and  Implications. 

I  shall  now  outline  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  that  in  my  Judgment  argue 
well  for  the  wisdom  of  pursuing  the 
course  of  action  outlined  in  the  motion, 
in  order  that  we  may  take  the  proper 
course  to  avoid  substantial  and  burden- 
some difficulty  in  the  future. 

Tlie  packaging  bill  has  been  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. Earlier  versions  of  the  bill, 
which  were  drafted  In  prior  sessions  of 
Ccmgress  as  an  amendment  to  the  day- 
ton  Act.  wertf  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Tbo  present  biU,  S.  985.  as  originally 
Introduced,  was  essentially  the  f^mf  as 
theearlier  proposals.  In  this  Congress, 
however,  the  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Commerce  Committee. 

Us  discussion  at  this  time  Is  partic- 
nlarly  concerned  with  those  provisions  of 
8. 986.  as  reported,  which  appear  to  ore- 
ate  potentially  serious  antitrust  risks  for 
Industry  membos  seeking  to  comply  with 
the  proposed  legislation. 

For  example.  In  section  6,  paragraph 
(d) .  we  find  this  provision:  If  the  prt>- 
innlgating  authialty  determines  "that 
the  weights  or  quantities  in  whi<^  any 
consumer  commodity  is  being  distributed 
for  retaa  sale  are  likely  to  Impair  the 
Mlllty  of  CMisumers  to  make  price  per 
unit  comparisons  such  authority  shall 
*  *  *(2)  promulgate  *  *  *  regulations  ef- 
fective to  establlah  reasonable  weights 
or  quantities^d  fractions  or  multiples 
thereof,  in  irtdch  any  such  consumer 
commodity  shaD  be  distributed  for  retaU 
sale." 


With-  TlMse  provisions.  lAntn  considered  to- 
gflttier.  may  xmiae  serious  questions  of 
potential  antitrust  llabtllty  for  thcM  who 
participate  in  the  development  of  vol- 
nntary  product  standards,  as  shaU  be 
shown  below. 

As  a  matter  of  sound  legislative  pnice- 
dnre,  therefore.  8.  985  should  be  con- 
■Idered  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  commit- 
tee and  in  turn  by  the  Antitrust  and 
lionopc^  Subcommittee. 

As  recognised  by  numerous  antitrust 
decisions,  a  voluntary  standard  would 
bring  about  an  industrywide  standard- 
isation of  products  which  could  facilitate 
price  uniformity  and  price  matching 
■upporting  an  Inference  of  price  collu- 
sion or  price  amsplracy  in  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Accordingly,  if  the  volimtary  stand- 
ardisation aspects  of  S.  985  are  desirable, 
the  bin  should  oontabi  a  specific  anti- 
trust exemption  covering  industry  mem- 
bers' parti^patlon  in  the  development  of 
voluntary  product  standards. 

I  suggest  that  the  word  "voluntary" 
should  be  in  quotation  marks  because, 
certainly  in  my  own  mind,  there  is  some 
question  whether  that  Is  the  true  nature 
of  it.  considering  the  manner  in  which 
they  must  be  developed  under  the  terms 
of  the  pending  bill. 

At  the  very  least,  the  committee  with 
experience  and  Jurisdiction  in  these  mat- 
ters, the  Judldary  Committee,  should 
evaluate  the  need  for  such  an  antitrust 
exemption,  and  formulate  the  text  of  an 
appropriate  exemption. 

Significantly,  the  Justice  Dq>artment, 
in  its  comments  on  8.  985,  has  correctly 
recognised  that  "standardization  oould. 
in  some  instances,  be  an  anticompetitive 
factor."  The  letter  of  Depatr  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark,  from  which  I 
Just  quoted,  is  to  be  found  on  page  12  of 
the  transcript  of  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  It  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

We  note  that  MottoD  S(e)(l)  sutbastaM 
tlie  promulgatlOQ  of  regulattons  to  estab- 
lish reMooAble  weights  or  qiumttUee  In  which 
oommodlttee  ahall  be  dlstrtbuted  for  retell 
eele.  since  etendnnltitetloo  ooiUd,  In  aome 
Inetancee,  be  an  anttoompetltlTe  fector,  the 
proTlaloa  appropriately  confers  a  dlacretlon- 
ary  authority  which.  In  lU  exetdae,  m^  take 
Into  aooount  tha  Impact  ot  any  such  zegula- 
tlons  on  competition. 


Jtme  g,  i9^t   t    Jvne  2,  1966 


a  moduet  standardteatfcm  program  «« 
part  of  an  antitrust  oonsplraey  to  le. 

strain  trade,  held  to  be  In  vi<riaU<Hi  of  Ute 
Federal  Trade  Commisslcm  Act.  As  tte 
Court  noted  in  its  opinion,  in  part: 

Much  la  said  by  petitioners  coDflMliw 
their  olalm  that  milk  and  loa  cream  caasm 
a  standardlaad  produot.     Prom  this  it  h 

argued  that  onUtemlty  of  price  was  a  natoni 
rather  than  an  artlflclal  result.   Anamant 
of  this  kUid  has  some  merit  as  to  m^ 
products,  such  aa  sugar,  satt,  oU.  etc.  whM 
the  product  from  Its  nature  to  standard.  1h 
doubt,  however,  If  there  to  any  merit  la  tte 
oontentton  that  a  can  to  In  such  a  ritmui 
We  think  H  to  true  that  they  weieiuas- 
ardlxed  In  the  Instant  situation,  but  this  vu 
the  result  of  the  activities  of  the  Instltvto 
and  Its  members.    In  fact,  tihcre  wm  «  oqb. 
tlnulng  effort  and  urging  on  their  part  Uut 
the  cans  be  manufactured  In  uniform  cImm- 
floatlona.    It  may  be,  as  argued,  that  mvek 
of  thU  ejfort  too*  to  oompty  with  vartout  m*. 
emmental  reguimtUmt  mnd  for  health  ear- 
jKwes,  but  tht  fact  itiU  remaina  that  tt  wu 
easier  to  reach  the  goal  of  uniform  priett  oa 
a  ttandard  product  than  on  one  toAidk  mi 
not.    Tba  meticulous  effort  dlsdoeed  by  th* 
record    by    which    petitioners   standardiaa 
their  products  to  also  a  strong  clrcumsttaet 
In  support  of  the  Commtoslon's  finding  thst 
their  aotlTltleB  were  the  result  of  an  scim. 
ment.   162  F.  ad  at  482. 

Similarly  In  C-O-Two  Fire  EquijmeHt 
Co.  V.  United  States,  197  P.  2d  4» 
(9th  Clr.),  cert  denied,  344  US.  8tt 
(1952).  the  court  found  a  price  n-ttng 
conspiracy  for  fire  extinguishers,  vlolst- 
Ing  section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act,  In- 
volving the  element  of  product  stand* 
ardlzation. 

The  court  of  appeals  declared : 
The  standantlaatlon  of  producto  amoiv 
the  four  defendant  corporations  named  to 
the  indictment  to  pointed  to  by  [the  Depart- 
ment of  Justtoe]  as  another  plus  factor  to 
the  chain  of  circumstances  that  potato  to 
the  oonq>lracy  alleged. 

It  to  the  contention  of  [defendanta]  that 
thto  standardlaaUon  and  substantial  Identity 
of  product  soree  to  explain  the  admlttod 
prlee  uniformity  In  the  Industry  durlnc  tto 
pertinent  period.  We  think,  however,  tbst 
such  standardlaatlon  of  a  product  that  ti 
net  naturaUy  standardised  faclUtotea  Um 
maintenance  of  price  uniformity. 


Sscticm  5.  subsection  (e)  and  (f).  pro- 
y\m  that: 

Any  produosr  or  distributor  affected  by  the 
j**""^  provteloo  may  request  the  Secretary  oT 
Oanuaerea  to  partletpate  In  the  development 
eg  a  votaatary  produet  standard  for  aneh 
oonmodlty  \mder  the  prooedurea  for  tha  <le- 
**?*?!»*»  J<  voluntary  produet  standards 
•stablUhad  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
ttooS  ot  tha  aet  Of  Uareh  S.  1901.  Ifo  rMu- 
iraeB  aa  to  welghto  or  quanttttee  may  vary 
mm  M»  vohurtary  prodnet  atomdard. 
i5(«).  W*.  !      ' 

Tlien.  In  seetton  11  of  the  UU  this 
Isngmge  Is  found: 

Nothing  Qontatned  In  thto  Act  '**^V  be 
wyrued  Jo  repeal,  invalidate,  or  sopsr- 
■'••—'■•  niaral  Itada  OosunlaioB  Ael  or 
**^  "^Tf?**  *"*"*  **••*■  •■  an  ■ntttrust 


Thus,  a  red  flag  is  raised  by  the  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  that  the  type  of 
standardisation  called  for  by  the  Mil 
oould  in  some  instances  be  an  anticom- 
petitive factor. 

This  express  recognlti<Ki  by  the  Justice 
Department  matched  with  the  dear  lan- 
guage of  section  11  that  the  biU  does  not 
"repeal,  invalidate,  or  supersede  •  •  • 
any  •  •  •  antitrust  Act,"  dearly  dem- 
onstrates that  this  bill  should  now  have 
Its  antitrust  impllcaUons  reviewed  and 
evahiated  by  Um  Judiciary  Committee. 
N  lliere  are  several  reported  antitrust 
eases  which  hold  that  product  standard- 
isaticm  programs  by  industry  groups  be- 
come vulnerable  under  the  antitrust  laws 
as  an  element  of  a  conspiracy  to  Tratialii 
trade. 

In  JfUfe  amd  lee  Cream  Can  InsUUtte  v. 
FTC.  152  F.  ad  4781  482  (7th  dr.  1948), 
one  of  the  leading  cases,  it  was  hdd  that 


The  [defendanta]  seek  to  rebut  such  cod- 
olualaD  and  any  Inf  ramoe  of  combined  actton 
that  may  arise  therefrom  with  the  tasUmoay 
of  their  wltnea,  Allen,  that  "m  are  reqnMS 
to  meet  standards  set  up  by  tba  TTnderwritan 
Uaboratortee  In  thto  respect,  that  we  are  le- 
quired  to  put  out  eartaln  ataes  in  ordar  to 
otaftaln  certain  ratings.  .  .  ."  Thto  evldams 
may  weU  eqttoln  the  artUkdal  standardlto- 
tlon  in  regard  to  stee.  But  we  can  weU  u- 
deratand  why  the  trial  Judge  was  unabto  to 
aocept  Mr.  Allen's  testimony  as  a  sattofaetcty 
explanation  for  the  similarity  In  color  sad 
other  physleal  dtaraetartotics  among  the  o^ 
tlngutohen  manufactured  -by  the  different 
eorporata  defendanta.  (Oefendanto)  maka 
no  effort  to  esptaOn  why  these  produets,  at> 
though  manufactured  by  dlffemit  oob- 
panlea,  and  formed  oft  oompomento  manntoo- 
tured  by  different  «nH%p>».i«.  were  IndtoUa- 
gutobaUe  save  for  their  reapeetlve  labels.  IfT 
F.  Sd  at  498. 

Mr.  President.  I  eaU  attention  to  Ow 
fact  that  here  was  an  eflTort  to  conptr 
with  the  standards  set  fdrth  by  the  un- 
derwriter laboratortes  in  order  to  adileve 
certain    ratings.    To   all   appearsnoes. 
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that  was  a  perftetly  legltln  i  ite  objective. 
The  court  turned  them  dowii,  and  a  ease 
vss  found  for  violation  of^secUcm  1  of 
tbe  fiierman  Antitrust  Aoti.> 

Agsin.  in  Bond  Crown  tM  Cork  Co.  v. 
nC,  178  F.  ad  974.  977  (4^  Clr.  190^. 
in  FTC  finding  of  a  cons  oiraey  in  i«- 
ftnint  of  trade  by  manuf ac  ^rers  of  1^ 
tie  CSP6  was  afllrmed.  Indu  tog  support- 
tag  evidence  of  a  product 
tton  program. 

Thus,  the  court  declared : 

IB  tbe  <9lnlon  of  the 
k  a  direct  oonneetton  b.. 
itoadlng  and  the  admitted 
ipoadente  to  standardlxe 
taOi  an  extent  that  a  prc_^. 
eoold  have  no  choice  In  the 


there 
thto  uiMler- 
of  tbe  re- 
products  to 
ive  purchaaer 

rJilm  of  oOloe- 

tat,  lettering,  and  decocatloito  as  between 
tlw  producte  of  any  two  lutnufaoturera. 
178  F.  ad  at  977.  I' 

Product  standardlzatioti  ixrograms 
were  also  found  to  c(Mistitut^  elements  of 
fflegal  price-fixing  oonq>irttcies  in  re- 
paint of  trade  in  Associatiik  of  Coupon 
Bock  Manufacturers,  45  ]tP.T.C.  219 
(1948)  Involving  a  trade  asajqciatlon  set- 
tlDg  of  uniform  prices  and 
products  for  tickets,  checks.  Iitad  coupons. 
and  in  another  case.  Slectridal  Attoy  Sec- 
tea  of  National  Electriail  Manuf actur- 
tnAisociation,  36 F.T.C.  33a|[1948)— In- 
ToMng  a  trade  assodatioii^  Ifixing  uni- 
tam  prices  and  standardlMd  products 
tor  electrical  alloy  resistanc^;  wire. 

In  light  of  these  cases— ahd  there  are 
others— any  procedure  whi^h  involves 
Industrywide  efforts  by  firms  aimed  at 
product  standardlzaticMi  inevitably  faces 
potentially  serious  antitrust  risks  unless 
it  Is  specially  exempted  from  the  anti- 
tnistlaws. 

Tills  Is  not  to  say  that 
rtttidardizaticm  effort  will 
IS  so  antitrust  violation: 
point  is  that  such  indust., 
■nUation  efforts  create  a  di 
tnist  risk  to  which  Inudness  ^ 
lo  comply  with  one  aspect 
*omd  not  be  gratuitously 

In  this  field  of  antitrust.  , 
Ment  exposure  to  prosecuti^ 

wne  cases,   as   some  11 ,__ 

Pewcutions— and  we  should  not  add 
^necessarily    to    that   risk,  and   that 

(Mr.  HART  assumed  th^  chair  as 
xcslding  officer  at  this  point. ) 

MrHRUSKA.  In  sum.  if  fte  pending 
^/8J95  Is  considered  by  thf  Antitrust 
SMoommlttee  that  body's  long  expe- 
iMoe  with  the  problems  erf  antitrust 
•WW  enable  It  to  evaluate  ithe  nature 
SL^,  *"***>^'  problems  iihering  in 
«e  Mil,  and  to  draft  whatever  provisions 
Jjnecessary  to  deal  with  the  situation 

Oertalnly.  under  the  able  fshalrman- 
«P  M  the  senior  Suiator  from  jMlchlgan. 
"jwJU  have  good  guidanotjand  good 
jjgjwlp    in    whatever    otMoa    they 

Jmjfht  say,  Mr.  President  Ittiat  oon- 
■«»»ton    of    these    antitrui^    aspects 
ce  carefully  done.    It  Cannot  be 


try  product 
tndemned 
ther.  tbe 
Ide  stand- 
of  anti- 
seeking 
of  8.  985 

tere  is  suf- 
idln 
believe. 


these  situations  are  f"Tnptfd  from  the 
antitrust  law.  Anyone  who  has  more 
than  a  casual  exposure  to  the  field  of 
antitrust  law  is  wdl  aware  that  it  is  an 
ectremdy  tedmloal  area,  with  implica- 
tions sometimes  far  beyond  those  which 
can  be  immedlatdy  oivlsioned  up(m  first 
examination. 

So  we  would  be  ill  advised  to  try  to 
amttid  the  bill  on  the  fioor  in  an  attempt 
to  exempt  these  activities  from  the  anti- 
trustlaw.  It  has  aheady  been  suggested. 
ai¥l  I  subscribe  to  the  idea,  that  not  only 
must  this  bill  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  its  attention,  but  that 
that  committee  would  do  weU  to  call  for 
testimony  from  the  Attorney  General 
if  need  be;  certainly  from  the  head  of 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice;  and  also  from  the  FMerml 
Trade  Commission,  which  is  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  statutory  antitrust  laws  which 
this  Nation  has  as  imrt  of  its  policy. 

Such  a  proper  consideration  of  the 
antitrust  dangers  inhering  in  the  pack- 
aging bill  is  no  less  essential  for  the  af- 
fected Industry  monbers  in  this  industry 
than  for  the  members  of  the  banking 
Industry  who  received  a  spedal  antitrust 
exemption  for  assisting  in  the  President's 
international  balance-of -payments  pro- 
gram, with  which  we  had  contact  last 
year. 

When  Presidrait  Johnson,  on  February 
10,  1965,  proposed  a  piognm  calling  for 
members  of  the  banking  community  vol- 
untarily to  limit  their  lending  abroad 
he  commented: 

Ckwperatkm  among  competing  banking 
Intereeto  could  raise  problems  under  the 
antitrust  Uwa  and.  If  extended  beyond  meas- 
uree  eeaential  to  oxur  balance-of-payments 
objectives,  would  damage  our  competitive 
system. 

Therefore,  I  request  the  Congnss  to  grant 
a  statutory  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  to  make  possible  the  cooperation  of 
American  banks  in  support  of  our  balance- 
of-paymenta  obJeeUvee.  1  request  also  that 
the  legtototlon  require  that  the  exemption 
be  admlntotwed  In  ways  which  wlU  not  vio- 
late the  principles  of  free  competition.  I9es 
US.  Code  Cong,  ft  Ad  News.  8063. 


most 


J^wed  by  amendment  on  tl  t^^r,  by 
TW  saying,    for    exampk  .|  we    will 


we 
preserves 


«»»taste  section  1 1.  which  no^  q  pnserves 
^WUcatfon  of  aU  antilitust  Uwa. 
■"^ever  they  may  be.  and  p:  i  tvlde  that 


It  was  in  1965  that  the  Subccmunittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Legislation 
and  also  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
processed  this  bill  at  the  request  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  On  Septonber  9  of  last 
year  it  became  Public  Law  89-175.  In 
part,  it  provides  expressly  as  follows: 

Whan  the  President  finds  it  necessary  and 
^prc^rUte  to  safegtiard  the  Umted  States 
balance  of  payments  position,  he  may  re- 
queet  peraons  deecrlbed  in  seetton  1  to  dto- 
ouas  the  formulatton  of  volimtary  agree- 
ments or  programs  to  achieve  such  ob)eo- 
ttve.  When  such  a  requeet  to  made,  a  nottoe 
shall  be  promptly  pubUahad  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  Federal  Regtoter,  listing  ths  per- 
sona Invited  u>  attend  and  the  time  and 
plane  at  which  the  dtoeusslon  to  to  be  held 
U  the  Preeldent  makes  such  a  request,  no 
such  discussion  nor  the  termulaUon  of  any 
voluntary  agreement  or  program  In  the  oouiee 
Of  auch  dtoeusslao  ehaU  be  construed  to  be 
within  the  prohlblttoos  of  the  antitrust  Uws 
or  the  PadenU  Trade  Oommtoaton  Act  of  the 
United  States.    ia(b). 

This  statute  goes  even  further  and 
provides  procedural  safeguards  whereby 
meetings  are  presided  over  a  CK>vem- 
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ment  oOcial  and  a  verbatim  transcript 

One  purpose  this  served  was  that  of 
•Haying  the  fears  of  those  who  are  op- 
Poaed  to  the  addition  or  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  list  of  exenuvtions  from  the 
antitrust  law.  They  were  afraid  that 
advantage  woidd  be  taken  from  this  ex- 
emption.  and  that  aetlons  whlefa  would 
be  oontrary  to  the  antitrust  poUoy  ot  the 
country  might  tranaulre. 

An  added  safeguard  was  provided; 
namely,  a  calendar  limit  bey(md  which 
this  exemption  will  not  apply.  That  is, 
at  the  end  of  a  speciOeA  period,  this 
vedfio  exemption  that  was  created 
would  expire  by  its  own  provisicm. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  banking  In- 
dustry, where  the  Government  asked  for 
industry  partielpathm  in  conneettoa  with 
the  balance-of-poyments  problem.  It  was 
thouatot  necessary  by  the  President,  by 
American  bankers  and  international 
bankers  and  international  lending  agen- 
cies. i)y  the  Dmartment  of  Justice,  and 
by  Congress  to  have  an  antitrust  exemp- 
tion for  that  activity. 

Similarly,  8.  985,  in  an  important  part 
of  Its  regulatory  scheme,  c(xitemplates 
Industry  partldpation  in  the  devdop- 
ment  of  volimtary  produet  standards. 

There  are  Instuiees  when  ootaln  FM- 
end  agencies  may  purticU>ate  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. Just  as  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment would  have  participated  in  the  pro- 
ceedings with  reference  to  Intenuttlonal 
bankers  and  international  lending  agen- 
das. 

But  the  bill  before  us.  8.  985.  estab- 
lishes no  antitrust  safeguards,  and  epe- 
dflcally  and  expressly  ptx>vldes  that 
nothing  in  the  act  Is  to  supersede  or 
avoid  the  application  of  the  «Mriidj*y 
antitrust  laws. 

I  have  already  read  the  text  of  section 
n.    I  shaU  read  It  again.  Mr.  President. 

because  I  think  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber this  text. 

Sac.  11.  Nothing  contained  In  thto  Act  ahail 
be  construed  to  repeal,  invalidate,  or  sunsr- 
aede—  v^- 

(a)  the  Federal  Tnia  "~«'"«i«^  Act  eg 
any  statute  defined  therein  aa  an  antitrust 
Act; 

(b)  the  Fedural  Food,  Drug,  and  Ooametie 
Act;  or 

(c)  the  Haxardoiis  Substanoee  T■>l»»y^n£ 
Act. 

It  is  clear  tiiat  tills  situation  raises 
substantial  Issues  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  For  that  reason  the  Senate  should 
not  act  on  the  bUl  until  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  had  an  oivortunlty 
to  consider  its  antitrust  impiiw^ttqns. 
The  opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  take 
action  in  that  regard  will  come  when  the 
motion  of  the  minority  leader  is  made  to 
refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

The  motion  win  be  made  in  due  time. 
The  remarks  I  have  made  will  be  in  the 
Rscoan  for  the  considaratton  of  Senators 
and  interested  people  to  show  the  very 
solid  atxl  Inescapable  foundation  that 
has  been  laid,  which  necessitates  favor- 
able action  on  the  motion.  Ihis  we  must 
do  If  we  are  to  refrain  from  thoattng  an 
important  and  substantial  portion  of  our 
economy  into  great  and  i^sffint  dan- 
ger, because  it  will  never  know  whoi 
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Wfueon^  la  tta«  Antttrurt  dvlaion  i»tfl 
not  wake  up  for  one  reason  or  another,  or 
for  no  reMOQ,  auktlect  It  to  burdenaome 
and  JuzardDuiUtigstioa 

That  grave  problem  can  be  avKrfded  by 
referring  tbls  to  the  GoonaUtee  on  the 
Judidary.  In  due  time.  It  would  be  re- 
ferred to  tbe  Suboommlttee  on  Antltrast 
aa4  Mooopoly.  We  •ball  process  It  In 
^he  beet  way  we  can  and  bring  It  back 
to  the  floor  for  proper  oonslderatton. 
;  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  tbe  absence  of 
•ouorum. 

The  FRBSIDZNO  QPFICBR  (Mr.  Pbu. 
Inthechalr).    The  clerk  will  call  the  roO. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
thendL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Presklent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRISXDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioi.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EMRTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Shdbyvllle.  Ind.,  News  on  May  26  pub- 
lished an  editorial  dealing  with  the  bill 
over  which  we  have  struggled  so  long  In 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  which  Is 
ix>w  before  us  for  consideration. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  in  committee,  and  I 
intend  to  vote  for  it  in  the  Senate.  I 
would  have  preferred  to  see  certain 
amendments  I  offered  incorporated  in 
the  bill,  but  the  8hellqrville  paper  cor- 
rectly <|uotes  my  view  that  this  is  "a  fair 
position  for  both  the  public  and  the  man- 
ufacturers." even  though  it  may  not  be 
all  that  either  desired. 

*4r.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  C(xisent 
that  this  edlt(Mlal  may  appear  in  the 
CovoanBioirAL  Rccoio. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rcooio 
as  follows: 
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coBiBaodttlti  ooTczvd  In  tbe  biU  ilncenly 
objw^  to  th«  ooDfUBing  and  sotaeQmM  mls- 
iSKUag  IfttMUng  to  be  found  on  too  many 
paekagMt  it«nu.  if  tbeaewlegUUttonplsces 
sowtaing  of  ■  trartfen  npoD  tlM  BMAUf ae- 
toMT.  tbat  bardan  could  bardly  ba  aa  gemt 
satbatplaoad  upon  the  onaenmer  aa  mli  aa 
tharttaller  by  labaUng  vblota  kavca  much  to 
be  desired. 


TktrrH  zw  PAcxAoma 

Aaoordtag  to  IMUaaH  VA.  Senator  Vakci 
H*«a,  tta  prapoaad  Pair  Packaging  and 
JjMUng  Act.  oaaunoaly  reterred  to  aa  tbe 
Truth  in  Packaging"  blU,  wiu  protw^  the 
conaunaer  without  placing  an  undue  burden 
252?  **••  "P^We  procewor  of  foods,  00a- 
matlca,  detargenta  and  almllar  oonunodltlea. 

The  Senate  Oommeroe  Committee,  of  which 
H»«M  la  a  member,  voted  favorably  on  the 
bUl  the  other  day.  The  much-debated  leg- 
UUtlon  would  place  poUdog  poweta  for  food 
patxluctB  with  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admlnla- 
tratton,  and  non-food  Items  with  the  y*d- 
eral  Itade  Oommlaalon. 

'^  think  we  have  reached  a  fair  poaltloa 
for  both  the  public  and  the  aumufacturers 
In  backing  Piaaldant  Johnaon's  <M«»t^nflt  on 
fair  walAti.  measurea  and  labeUng."  Bamtkm 
oommanwd.  -The  object  of  thla  bill  la  In 
the  public  Intereat.  to  make  It  poaslble  for 
the  ahopper  to  make  vmUd  oouparlaona  of 
price  and  content,  quality  and  quanuty." 

Parapbraalng  ooxtaat  advartlalng.  Bakkx 


,  T*a  Amerlean  eonaumer  haa  developed  an 
AU-Rew.  Low— Ziow  Poly-Unaaturated  dla- 
gtMt  with  mWearting  packaging  claims. 

"The  Truth  In  Paekaglng*  bill  now  00m- 
t^  before  the  full  Senate  for  approval  la  a 
CHant  Pfeaidly.8laa  aaort  to  allow  tin.  Roma- 
SMkar  ts  out  thmogh  Uda  navar-aevar  land 
••*  mabe  «ba  beat  poaslble  ofaolcaa  lor  tba 
oraney  aha  apands." 

■  .   We  hope  the  blU  la  Just  what  Sen.  BuHKB 
aaya  it  Is. 

Ptaootay.  we  do  not  Uke  to  see  more  VM- 
•na  Qovanuaaat  Intarventton  in  private 
biHliiaas.  Bat  we're  sure  that  the  vast  aia- 
jotty  of  MOMWivw  and  otfcawwbo  pwrnhass 


U.fl.  DISTRICT  COURT  OP  EASTERN 
MICHIQAN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  the  cur- 
rent iMue  al  Time  magaiine  dated  Jime 
3.  1966.  an  article  commends  in  de- 
servedly high  language  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Michigan. 

All  of  us  like  to  believe  that  the  quall^ 
of  Justice  which  is  available  In  the  re- 
gicau  from  which  we  come  is  high.  I 
have  felt  this  with  respect  to  the  Eastern 
District  of  Michigan  for  many  years,  but 
I  am  delighted  that  Time  magazine 
should  bring  the  quality  of  this  court  to 
the  attention  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  ddlghted  that  deserved  recogni- 
tion is  paid  to  Judge  Wade  H.  McCree, 
Jr.,  in  a  comment  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  article. 

Because  of  the  pride  that  I  take  In  the 
oourt  and  its  members,  I  ask  unanimous 
ccmsent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objectian,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko, 
as  follows: 

The  VS.  oourt  In  downtown  Detroit  has 
the  familiar  grey  Government  air.  Lawyeta 
match  wits  In  somber  courtrooms,  Jurota  try 
to  understand,  defendants  try  to  look  In- 
nocent. But  there  la  one  Mg  difference.  De- 
trolt'a  federal  dlatrlct  (trial)  court  handles 
00%  of  lu  criminal  buslnesa  without  the 
help  of  a  single  VS.  commissioner— the  fed- 
eral maglatrates  who  man  the  front  line  of 
federal  criminal  justice.  Despite  this  fact, 
the  Detroit  oourt  U  among  the  best  run  In 
the  U.8. 

Bsewhere,  700  VS.  commissioners  Issue 
warranta.  set  ball;  and  determine  whether 
y^f  i>  probable  cause  to  hold  an  accused 
person  pending  grand-Jury  action.  Moat  of 
them  can  try  petty  oases  and  mete  out  sen- 
tences up  to  Biz  months.  Yet  30%  of  the 
oommlasloneia  are  not  lawyara;  aU  an  paid 
only  by  fees  (annual  maximum:  $10,600) 
that  tanpoverUb  tbe  aUe,  particularly  among 
fuUtlme  commlaaloners,  and  tempt  the 
greedy  to  issue  shaky  warrants.  The  syatem 
la  now  under  Are  in  Coogreea. 

26*  to  Preedom.  Perhaps  the  best  argu- 
ment against  the  commissioners  Is  that  the 
eight  ptonaerlng  Judges  of  the  VS.  DUtrlct 
Court  of  Bastem  Mlchtgan  have  done  so 
well  without  them.  Twenty  yeara  ago,  the 
Michigan  eonrt'a  Detroit  branch  banlahed 
oommlsalonefa  becaose  they  had  become  too 
^ummy  with  ball  bondsmen;  worse,  they 
oftan  went  easier  on  the  cllenta  of  crony 
Uwyers.  while  hiking  baU  astronomically  In 
rmpoDMt  to  pubUc  preasur*  irtienever  grialv 
Crimea  hit  the  hMiUlnee. 
^Aa  a  reault.  deq>lte  aa  Increaalng  flood  of 
federal  caaes.  tba  Detroit  Judgea  themselves 
took  over  the  commlsalo— ra'  Joba,  a  move 
that  haa  notably  Improved  and  needed  up 
Justlca.  In  aatttag  baU,  the  Judgea  now  aeek 
to  relaaae  aa  many  defendants  aa  poaalble 
before  trial— «eganllaas  of  their  ability  to 
aatlafy  the  tough  requirements  of  aeeurlty- 
minded  bondsman.  The  practice  is  not  only 
In  hn»  with  ttM  laWa  preaumptlon  of  Inno- 
««we  mm  a  gmitv  vstdlel,  n  also  soabiea 
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defandaato  to  hire  better  lawyera  and  1Mb 
Pfepare  their  own  cases,  to  say  notbUuttf 
ssvmg  tmxpmytn  the  cost  of  keeptog^aa 

In  the  Detroit  oourt.  If  refattvea  er  fHcDSi 
agna  to  pay  tbe  amount  set  as  bau  aheuu 
tha  dafattdast  take  It  on  the  lam  theaZ 
fandaat  may  be  released  tn  tbe  custodv^ 
those  relative  or  frlenda— or  even  of  yukLm 
No  cash  la  lodged  with  the  court. 

Idealistic  as  It  may  seem,  the  syrtem  li 
emtoently  practical.  In  I9e4.  the  last  nu 
for  which  records  are  available.  84%  of  tB 
the  court's  criminal  defendants  were  releatad 
on  personal  recognisance  Although  tktr 
were  charged  with  everything  from  bank 
robbery  to  narcotlca  offenses,  only  1%  «« 
that  group  failed  to  ahow  up  in  court.  What 
makee  those  figures  all  the  more  spectacukr 
U  that  the  Detroit  oourt  U  a  mere  ten- 
minute.  26t  bua  ride  away  from  the  temptlu 
poeslblUty  of  eanctuary  across  the  Canadlia 
border. 

Co-Op  Sentencing.  The  Detroit  court  hu 
also  proved  Its  enUghtenment  In  one  of  Uw 
law's  darkest  areas:  the  wildly  dispanti 
sentencee  that  different  judges  hand  out  to 
the  same  offense  (Tna:.  Dec.  31. 1986)  ChM 
Judge  Theodore  Levin  organised  "a  sentene- 
Ing  council"  five  years  ago.  Made  up  of 
three  judges  and  three  probation  offlcers,  the 
council  meets  weekly  to  review  every  trtil 
Judge's  forthcoming  sentences.  Bach  judt* 
proposes  his  sentence,  and  the  othen  (uggett 
increases  or  decreases  or  shlfto  In  empbs^ 
No  judge  Is  required  to  accept  any  of  ths 
advice.  But  aU  act  together,  and  they  have 
achieved  what  they  call  "uniform  philosophy* 
if  not  uniform  sentences.  One  result  li  that 
Detroit  now  leads  all  federal  dlatrlct  ooiirti 
In  the  use  of  Indeterminate  sentences  that 
give  well-behaved  prisoners  an  earlier  craek 
at  parole.  Impresaed,  district  courts  la 
nUnols  and  New  York  are  trying  tunntf 
ayvtems. 

Key  to  Eastern  Michigan's  progrsM  Is  tht 
cooperation  among  the  eight  judges.  tM 
by  Chief  Judge  Levin,  who  is  Jewish,  tht 
court  la  a  diverse  group  that  Includes  four 
Roman  Catholics,  two  Protestants  and  a  Uni- 
tarian XTBlversallst— Judge  Wade  McCree  ft.. 
a  Negro  whom  many  consider  to  be  the  most 
likely  of  his  race,  after  Thurgood  m»>«>i«ii 
to  reach  the  Supreme  Court.  If  he  doss,  b* 
wm  take  with  him  some  exceptional  txpal- 
ence  in  the  art  of  keeping  cases  movtng 
So  efficient  is  the  Eastern  Michigan  court 
that  the  backlog  on  Its  docket  is  Just  about 
the  smallest  of  any  major  federal  district 
court. 
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INSPECTION  OF  ANIMAL 
FACILrnES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  last  10  days,  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  have  published  editorials  In 
support  ot  the  Monroney  amendment  to 
8.  2SS3,  the  animal  welfare  biU  whldi 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mm- 
mraoN  1  and  I  introduced  in  the  1st  see- 
sion  of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  Monroney  amendment  would  re- 
store to  the  bill  the  provision  for  Inspec- 
tion of  care  and  housing  for  research 
animals  in  the  laboratory  prior  to  tbe 
time  of  cQcperimentation. 

I  am  in  comiidete  agreement  with  tbsK 
editorials,  Mr.  President  and  ask  unani- 
nKNis  eonsent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Rcooaa.  They  were  published  in  the  KM 
Toxic  Times,  the  Washington  Evenlnf 
Star,  the  Boston  Qlobe,  the  Sacramento 
Bee.  the  Waco  News-Tribune,  the  Cbile- 
tlan  Science  Monitor,  the  Phlladelphis 
BoUetin,  and  the  Washington  iPost. 
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s  There  being  no  objection  bw^ditMtaU 
MKOitlered  to  ba  printed  ^tbcRiooka. 

I  Prom  the  Washingte  A  Poet] 
Obucation  or  HTTMANrrr 
Anyone  with  a  modicum  W  imagination 
gai  a  modest  reservoir  of  the  j  milk  of  human 
Undnees  In  his  makeup  miiat  feel  distress 
If  not  mdignatloo  at  current  disclosxires  of 
the  treatment  sometimes  "  '^    "■"*  —■*—'- 
QMd  in  scientific  reeeareh. 
pets  are  stolen  for  sale  to  lal 
tUDM  animals  are  kept  In  a 
pi^Aii  for  them  to  stand  in; 
denied   adequate   food 


are 


^umane    treat- 
a  hallmark  of 


,rded  antmala 
etlmea  family 
torles;  some- 
ped  cages  too 
etUnes  they 
water  while 
awaiting  experimentation.  Scientific  re- 
Haicb  is  not  advanced  tn  the  slightest  de- 
Me  by  such  callous  crueltsr.  Hunum  de- 
cency and  dignity  are  affron«ed  by  It. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Cofclmlttee  Is  now 
ooDslderlng  legUlation  to  for  t^d  this  kind  of 
aavagery.  It  should  be  stronger  legislation 
than  tbat  passed  by  the  Hou  ^b.  which  limits 
Its  protection  to  animal  deali  its — and  to  dogs 
and  cats.  Cruelty  ought  to  1^  prevented  in 
laboratories  as  well — and  it  ^ght  to  be  pre- 
vented in  connection  with  aU  living  crea- 
tures. Tbe  welfare  of  humilility  la  debased, 
not  advanced,  by  purpo^^ms  brutality 
ipringlug  from  callousneesl  or  neglect  or 
niggardly  pennyplnching. 
ment  of  dumb  animala  la 
humanity. 

(From  tbe  Philadelphia  Isqulrer,  hCay  20, 
1006]         I 
Last  Chamck  roa  Totna  "poavur"  Bnx 

The  walning  hopes  of  animal  lovers  for 
Federal  legislation  that  reall^  goes  after  the 
bmtal  and  dtagiisting  trade  of  "petnaplng" 
now  are  pinned  on  a  public  hearing  before 
tbe  Senate  Commerce  (Mmmlttee  next 
Wednesday.  ! 

The  Committee  was  ready  to  approve  a 
measure  with  $1,000  fines  and  a  year's  im- 
prisonment for  violators  wn4n  It  yielded  to 
what  has  been  described  as  a|  fcry  of  anguish" 
from  State  universities  a^d  medical  re- 
searchers because  the  bUl  included  humane 
treatment  of  experimental  arijlmals  In  labora- 
tories as  well  as  supply  kennels. 

Tbe  principal  witness  neat  week  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  Dr.  James  A.  Elhannon,  director 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  jHealth.  It  Is  to 
be  hoped  that  one  of  the  pofjta  he  will  cover. 
In  this  connection,  is  how  any  laboratory 
that  Is  not  operated  humanely  and  decently, 
can  hope  to  produce  any  wblrthwhlla  reanlta 
from  its  work.  ] 

The  Senate  is  the  last  hAbe  of  those  who 
vigorously  protest  having  d^^fly  loved  family 
pets  stolen  and  subjected  to  piiserable,  pain- 
ful ends.  The  House-passad  measure  im- 
poses only  civil  sanctions  ii>blch  amount  to 
little  more  than  a  license  t<>  torture,  accord- 
ing to  humane  society  authorities,  and  In- 
cludes no  reference  at  all  Va  laboratories. 

As  the  Pennsylvania  SJ^CA  recently  in- 
formed its  members,  the  lua^peakable  horrors 
of  lome  "dog  farma"  in  ttds  SUte  are  far 
from  conquered  yet,  In  spit*  of  recent,  stiffer 
legislation  passed  in  Harristftirg. 

We  believe  the  Senate  haa  a  duty  to  show 
some  conscience  and  some  enlightened  hu- 
maneness In  the  matter,  sli  im  the  SCouae  has 
failed.  Many  eyee  and  ear  ■  wUl  be  focused 
on  that  hearing  next  Wedn^ay. 

(Prom  the  Saoramento  (Calif.)  Bee] 

CoNDKicNXD  DxsKBvx  cbKamauTtow 

After  stalling  for  years,  tl^e  United  Statea 

Congress  waa  beginning  tdjmake  smoke,  ao 

the  expreislon  goes,  on  legiiilatlon  to  demand 

lor  animals  dee- 


more  himiaae  conditions 

tlned  for  laboratory  expert  fientatlon. 

Then  along  came  the  Nai  ^nal  Institute  of 
Hsalth  with  a  so-called  "i  ( mpronlse**  plan 


wMoIx  talks  a  good  ragolstloa  Una  taatriitoloto 
leavea  wide  loopholea,  laek  of  pottelng  and 

opportunity  for  continued  abuse  of  animals. 
Oongraes  should  Ignore  the  NIH  wttti  Its 
belated  attempt  at  emaseulatlon  and  pro- 
ceed to  consider,  and  paas.  ataaaurea  which 
set  up  strict  demands  for  the  care  and  re- 
cruitment of  such  HTilmalB 

Expoeea  of  t>arbarlc  treatment  of  animals 
in  laboratory  experimentation  and  of  the 
bootlegging  of  animate  for  that  experimenta- 
tion liave  left  many  sickened,  repulsed. 

There  have  l>een  pleturea  of  starving  dogs 
feeding  on  the  entraUa  of  atarved  dpgs,  their 
only  shelter  packing  cratee  too  small  to  pro- 
tect them  from  winter  blaatt. 

There  have  been  pictures  of  the  filth  In 
temporary  and  permanent  custodial  centers 
tor  dogs  Intended  for  laboratory  use. 

There  have  been  pictiires  of  outrageous  ex- 
perimentation without  the  allghtest  conald- 
eration  given  to  the  pain  and  to  the  discom- 
fort of  the  dmnb  creattu'es  sacrificed  up  in 
the  name  of  research. 

No  one  suggests  that  experimentation 
cease.  This  research  is  essential  to  fighting 
human  and  animal  aflUctlon.  It  la  a  lamen- 
table, but  a  justifiable,  sacrifice. 

The  plea,  rather,  la  that  society  owes  to 
these  condemned  animala  the  consideration 
of  adequate  and  sanitary  ahelter  and  diet 
and  the  most  humane  conditions  possible  in 
tbe  actual  research. 

Surely  anything  less  than  this  cannot  be 
considered  by  Congress  and  could  not  be 
accepted  by  a  society  which  has  become  more 
than  disturbed  over  the  inoonsideration  of 
the  few. 

[Prom  the  Waahlngton  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

May  ae,   1966] 

Thx  Anhcal  Obttkltt  Bnxa 

Congress  at  last  is  headed  toward  enact- 
ment of  a  law  to  require  humane  treatment 
of  animals  used  In  lal>oratory  research  and 
to  halt  thefts  of  pets  by  dealers  supplying 
thla  market. 

At  the  eleventh  hour,  however,  a  snag  haa 
been  encountered  in  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  Medical  reaearchera,  hostile  to 
government  supervision  (but  not  govern- 
ment grants,  it  shotdd  be  added),  are 
attempting  a  switch  play.  A  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Hnx  of  Alabama  would  head  off. 
federal  infection  of  how  laboratories  treat 
animals  awaiting  experiments.  Instead  this 
authority  would  be  given  to  a  private  group. 

The  medical  men.  In  fact,  have  such  a 
group  all  ready  and  waiting.  Set  up  last 
year,  it  is  called  the  American  Association 
for  Accreditation  of  Laboratory  Animal  Care. 
Its  members  are  of  the  estebllshment;  all  are 
staff  members  of  medical  schools  and  re- 
search institutions.  And,  as  the  associa- 
tion's brochure  suggests,  the  "inspections" 
would  be  rather  friendly  affairs. 

There  would  be  no  sxirprlse  audits,  such  as 
those  routinely  carried  out  now  in  the  bank- 
ing industry,  for  example.  Instead  a  visit 
would  be  scheduled  by  "mutual  conveni- 
ence." It  would  not  come  distressingly 
often — no  more  than  once  every  five  years. 
The  inspectors,  according  to  the  brochinw. 
would  charge  feca  ranging  up  to  Ol/XtO  for 
their  trouble. 

If  the  laboratortes  are  in  fact  treating 
their  animals  humanely,  they  should  have 
nothing  to  .'ear  from  a  proposal  by  Senator 
MACKtrsoN  of  Washington  that  such  inspec- 
tions be  made  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture after  standards  have  been  publiabed. 
His  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  anti- 
vivisectionlsts:  the  government  would  not 
interfere  with  any  laboratory  testa  or  opera- 
tions. 

Certainly  the  public  should  not  be  de- 
luded into  thinking  the  HIU  propoeal  r^>re- 
sents  any  kind  of  adequate  aubatltuta  for 
impartial  InapecttOR  pf  sych  la^titutlpn^     . 


t^rata  the  Mbw  Tork  TteM;  IMy  ts;  Itfaii 
'  PtotitCTDra  Hasasaeat  Aimtats  -''■~^^' 
The  SeiiSte  Commerce  Ccmmlttas  JiiS 
scheduled  additional  hearings  tliU  week  on 
the  difficult  triMaca.  of  drafting  leglsUtloA 
to  protect  the  himdreds  of  thousands  of  ani- 
mala used  each  year  for  medical  research. 

The  House  of  Bepresentatlves  haa  already 
passed  a  bin— limited  to  dogs  and  cats-^^ 
quiring  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
license  and  Inject  dealers  who  sftU  thesft 
animals  to  laboratories.  Bepreaentattve  Jo- 
axPB  T.  RxsmcK  of  Ifew  York,  and  others  in- 
terested in  this  problem  have  presented  dls- 
treeaing  evidence  that  aome  dealas  have 
faUed  to  provide  adequate  food  fmd  water  or 
sufficiently  large  pens  fOr  these  apiroals.  As 
a  result,  many  animals  have  died  or  suffered 
needleesly  without  serving  any  medical  pur- 
pose whatever. 

The  controversial  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  la  whether  the  Federal  stand- 
ards should  also  apply  to  laboratories  in  the 
period  before  and  after  the  actual  experi- 
ments. In  our  view,  this  Is  a  reaaonable 
requirement.  It  would  be  desirable  to  ex- 
tend the  coverage  of  the  bin  to  include  mon- 
keys, rabbits,  and  other  vertebrates. 

The  pending  bill  in  no  way  regulates  ani- 
mal experiments,  but  many  respected  doctors 
vehemently  oppose  Federal  supervision  of 
animal  facllltlee  In  laboratories  because  they 
view  it  as  the  first  step  toward  Govertunant 
controls  over  the  conduct  of  experiments- 
Aa  we  have  stated  in  the  past,  we  believe  It 
would  be  possible  to  devise  criteria  affecting 
the  duration  and  painfulneas  of  experlmenta 
without  stifling  research.  However,  that 
queetlon  does  not  arise  under  the  pending 
bill,  and  Congress  at  present  shows  Uttle  dla- 
poaltion  to  consider  It.  On  ita  own  merits, 
a  bill  to  regulate  the  facilities  for  animals 
before  and  after  the  experlmenta  deeervm. 
enactment.  ''^---  .^^ 

[Prom  the  Boeton  OIcd>e,  May  16,  19661 
A  National  Scandal 

Animal  experimentation  Is  here  to  stay.  It 
is  essential  to  the  advancement  of  medloal 
science  and  education.  The  nation's  labora- 
torlee,  many  of  them  literally  subeldiaed  by 
the  Federal  government,  contain  scene  SO 
million  iklce,  12  million'  rata.  1  mmion  guinea 
pigs,  600,000  hamatara,  600,000  rabbtta  426,- 
000  dogs  and  160,000  eats— one  animal  for 
every  four  Americans. 

Some  of  tbe  experimento  dime  are  tm- 
doUably  painful.  This  U  a  grim  neoeasMy, 
the  anU-vivlsectlonlsta  notwithstanding. 

But  it  la  scandalous  tliat  many  of  tha 
i^ntTpaiM  used  by  the  experintenters,  eape- 
dally  dogs  and  cata,  are  household  peta 
stolen  by  unscrupulous  animal  dealers  or 
their  suppliers.  According  to  the  Humane 
Society  at  the  United  States,  theft  accounta 
for  one  of  every  two  missing  cata  and  dogs. 

It  is  equally  scandalous  that  many  experi- 
mental animals  are  cruelly  and  needleaaly 
mistreated  by  dealers  and  by  laboratory  op- 
eratives prior  to,  and  following,  actual  experi- 
mentation. 

Some  dealers  permit  their  animals  to  exlat 
under  concentration-camp  conditions,  de- 
prived of  food  and  water  for  long  periods 
of  time,  brutally  mishandled,  tba  sick  and 
the  well  mixed  together  in  filthy,  orawdsd 
shacks  and  peaa. 

In  aome  laboratorlea.  tbe  handling  of  ani- 
mals before  and  after  expertmsntatlon  Is 
scarcely  leea  callous. 

"In  my  20-odd  years  aa  a  IslMMtory 
worker."  Dr.  Morrta  Oottfman  of  Washiagton 
has  said.  "Fve  never  heard  a  director  caution 
his  people  on  humane  tareatmaot  of  animals, 
althodgh  I  have  aeen  aTsffiples  of  outright 
cruelty  practiced  by  s^or  invsatlgators  mi 
their  aaslstanto." 

Legialatlon  to  wipe  out  pet  thievery  and^ 
unnecesaary  cruelty  to  sTperlmsntal  animals 


I2I28 


_  Th* ^ 

MUUBmto  BUI  aO60.  wbleh  wwJd  (iTumbm 
•ahoMl  dMlm.  (a)  Mt  bumaae  ttaiuUitta 
for  oar*  oT  aO  9Nt«  <rf  awitw^i^  qq  rfMion* 

VMaral  funds  from  UbontortM  If  thn  fUl 
^J^^J-  "**  <*>  pnJTMte  for  rarontloo  of 
«i««im  noniMs  if  ttuj  are  found  rulltr  of 
orualty  or  theft.  ' 

An  ktantieal  bm  «m  hMrd  UstPMl  by  tbe 
Hoy  Agrteulture  Commltt— .  vblob  mvw«It 
nwio^  It*  Mop*  by  imutiag  it.  oororagi 

tacte  fhn  tlM  nwMrtty  of  oomplyinc  with 
f^2?*tJ^'°i!SL'**»*>'«^  to^bIr%tit*K 
tSTL^-S^.^?"*^*  <^  Agriculture, 
raw  weuteU'-aovn  meeeure  wee  paoed  bv 
the  Hooae  on  Apr.  »  by  a  iMde  marHn. 

It  U  eanieatty  to  be  h<^>ed  that  the  Senate 
OoBuneroe  Oonunlttee  wiu  report,  and  the 
8«oate  adopt,  a  itronger  bill  than  the  one 
P?"**  *»T  **»•  HOuee.  There  to  no  leaaon 
why  laboratorlae  llberaUy  .ubeimMd  with 
federal  funds  ahould  not  comply  with  JW- 
eral  etandards  for  the  humane  treatment  of 
MUmale  before  and  after  actual  expeilmen- 
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at  the  anlmale.    tttofWthe 
or  the  laboiatorlaa. 


June  2,  i9et 


(Fran  the  OhrlstUn  Science  Monitor 

Umj  M,  1966] 
^■owor  AimiAu.  Hot  LuoBAToam 

The  Idea  of  eeU-poUdnc.  dubloue  at  best 
•aa  aanr  to  be  trusted  In  a  group  where 
offenden  are  in  the  majority,  has  raised  Its 
»«^^  head  in  the  area  of  the  much- 
needed  laboratory-aolmal  if^-umn 

8«a.  Urb  Btu  (hi  whoee  Ubor  Commit- 
t^th*  wcenent  Clark  bUl.  8. 1071.  has  been 
P^B«tof  for  six  yean  with  no  action)  Intro- 
tfujsd  on  May  lo.  S.  8382.  ThU  bUl  would 
SS-*??  **!^*°*  treatment  of  laboratory  anl- 
n>M«  at  the  mercy  of  an  "aocredlUtton"  sys- 
ten. 

*.  ^  ^^  *****  "»*■  *<»«10  »ork.  The  Na- 
^X  SS*"*^  Of  Health  prepared  this  bUl 
SS^iJ*;;?^*-  Of- "»•«- Shannon,  direc- 
tor of  the  Mm.  has  stated  that  the  group 
wbua  would  aooredlt  laboratories  would  be 
the  American  AssocUUon  for  the  Aceiediu- 
tlon  ef  lAboratory  Animal  Care,  or  a  similar 
P«up.  The  AAALAO  U  a  nongovernmental 
gwup  orgamaed  In  l»«a  by  the  American 

Medical  Beeeareh.  the  Animal  Care  Panel. 
»na  sereral  other  such  groups,  which  also 
■opport  It  flaanelaUy. 

thi^SSrUiii*  *"  «*•  AAALAC-S  own  brochure. 
SSiL^J?*  ■"  !!*"•  •">•»••  for  such 
"boratorlee  would  have  a  week  or  more  ad- 

Ubocatorlee  would  be  "accredited"  or  not 

Thus  would  a  nongoremmental  group  be 
P**?^  •»  "»•  ««y  PoelUon  of  being  able  to 

Mv^NdeM  moniqr  by  grant  or  contract,  and 
ttvianlmals  would  gM  no  real  protection. 

-  J^^'^JP'***  "*"•  8.  S8M.  Which  pro- 
2^ta^to^«jttlng  and  enforcement.  by'^Se 
^P^amt  Of  Agriculture,  of  humane 
•*«dardefor  honrtng  and  care  of  animals 
If  i!l??5?^*'  ■■  »^  ■•  on  dealere*  premises. 
J^nowbrt*.  the  Senate  Commerce ^S. 
2^  ^!i^?l  •"  ■o»»<»«tod  to  open  on  Mfty 

nMiZ^i  .""  '**y°f'  «>•  •beohitely 
2S?^rS^J*!2!!  r^wtlng  to  laboratortw 
^  be  stricken  from  the  Mfegnoson  bill,  pav- 

^  ^^  '*  ***•  '»'**«y  introduced  mi 
bMj^  nst.  as  a  subatlUrte  to  appease  the 

no  such  development  should  take  place 

aai  SSLS^**. J°***  towrament  grants 
SS£  ^5S?*  5'«>«»«»»  Mtawl  sipertmenta- 

Md.    An  aeeiedlUUua  system  Is  not  for  the 


IVtam  the  Waeo  (T«.)  Mewe-THbune. 

May  16. 1966] 

Ir  I«*r  mun  T»  zweon  KDnmaa  io 

AMDUIia 

The  Society  for  AnlnuU  PitJtectlTe  LegU- 

w2S'nSS;!?*!JjL'^-  <="»««««•  StevenTof 
washlnijon,  continues  to  hope  that  Con- 
^«"  wm  enact  effective  leglsutlon  to  end 
thejnhumane     treatment    of    laboratory 

Condlttons  under  which  many  of  these 
"*'«■•  ***^  rabbits,  mice  and  other  helpless 
creaturee  are  kept  would  do  credit  to  the 
CTurteet  JaUers  in  human  hlstcwy.    The  so- 
ciety U  not  against  ezperlmenutlon  on  anl- 
a^-    It  recognises  this  is  neccwary  for  the 
advancement  of  science.    But  it  does  moat 
strenuously   object    to    mistreatments    the 
caucus  mistreatment,  of  the  animals  in  re- 
gard to  pens,  cages,  feeding  and  watering 
The  aodetys  Investlgattoos  have  uncovered 
Va^f^JT,  Mamples  that  one  writer  re- 
rwred  to  the  laboratory  animal  situation  as 
•Dachau.  1966  Style."  comparing  It  to  the 
infamous  NaU  death  camp^  Dachau 
Center  of  the  aocletya  current  efforts  is 
-.T?^**  Commerce  Committee,  which  U 
^!^,S?f^~*""  P«ten<Un«  to  conslder-eev- 
eriU  bUls  of  varying  merit  on  the  subject  of 
Ubotatory  ammal  care.    Some  research  orga- 
nisations, believe  it  or  not,  are  lighting  uiy 
wgulauon  on  the  theory  that  it  U  nobody's 
bus^eas  whether  lab  animals  suffer  uSeo- 
"MTlly    or    not.    Latest    backfire    attempt 
against  humane  leglslaUon  on  the  subject 
♦  *■  trtck  engineered  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes Of  Health,  of  all  people,  to  try  obtaln- 
IngsMictlon  for  private  regulation  of  the 
laboratory  anlmau.    A  bUl  to  accomplish  this 
was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  May  10     "Pas 
•age  of  such  a  bUl  would  be  a  cruel  hoax  to 
delude  the  pubUc  Into  thinking  action  was 

t^^V  "  *  "•""  **'  ^^*^  protests,  said 
w>  De  the  largest  volume  of  mall  on  any  issue 
tai^ngrej.  this  year."  say.  the  Society  for 
Animal  Protective  LegUlatlon 

It  la  pointed  out  that  the  private  group 
■aeklng  regulatory  power  over  lab  anlmali 
includea  several  institutions  "which  have 
animal  faclUtlea  which  are  themselvsTta 
grave  need  of  Improvement " 

Senate  Bills  2322  and  3066.  says  the  so- 
|dety.  already  have  wide  popular  support 
They  are  simple,  straightforward  measurae 
which  would  require  humane  standarda  of 
care  andhouslng  of  animals  in  dealers'  prem- 
Uee.  in  transit  and  In  laboratories,  exem^ttM 
the  actual  experlmentrtion  from  any  oon^ 
trol  .  .  .  The  Senate  obmmerce  committee 
can  act  now  to  provide  basic  minitn^im  re- 
qulr^nts  for  laboratory  animals  .  .  ." 
says  the  Society  for  Animal  ProtocUve  Legls- 
UUon.    It  ougbt  to  do  so.  ^^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
nope  very  much  that  the  Commeroe 
Committee,  which  Is  MHisiderliig  the  bill 
wo^  leave  in  as  animals  which  need 
to  be  protected  not  only  dogs  and  cats 
but  also  animals  which  are  not  neces- 
sarily private  pets  of  Individual  fami- 
nes but  who  suffer  Just  as  much  If  they 
are  twtured  and  abused  or  mistreated 
prior  to  the  period  when  they  are  ex- 

P;"^??*"*^  ""  '°r  adenUflc  purpoeea. 
Tbeae  animals  are  monkeys,  rabbits, 
li'^msten.  and  guinea  pics.  "•«•». 


M.  1  JsrtDlNO  AND  PROTBCnNO  THE 
INDBPENDKNCE  NATIONAL  HBS- 
TORICAL  PARK 


«f^S;,St5?-   Mr.  Pr«ddent.  on  behalf 
or  myself  and  my  colleague  fMr.  ScottI. 


X  tattradaoa  for  aivrapctete  zvfonnea  a 
bm  to  praceet  thia  Nation's  birtSSi! 
IndepMidence  National  Hlstorlttl  p^  ' 
!"?.  "y  tot«mded  ravages  of  the^£^ 
expressway.   These  ravage*  are  ahoutTt 

^S^i^^^  ^  Pennsylvania^ 
retaxy  of  Highways  and  the  Directoraf 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  wiS 
toe  acUve  support  of  the  SecretaW  rf 
Commerce.  ^^  " 

°»  April  1J19M.  I  spoke  In  this  Chsm. 
ber  on  the  growing  revolt  against  pooiw 

h^H?J*^  *?**"  expressways  whlchSe 
built  with  Insufficient  regard  for  S 
damage  they  do  to  neighborhoods.  sceSe 
areas^  and  historic  sites.  At  that  toJ 
I  made  particular  reference  to  the  oTob- 
Jem  In  the  historic  Independence  iST 
S!.""  *,f*"*"^  secUon  of  Phlladelohla. 
The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  Si 
correct  a  serious  lack  of  vision  in  hlX 
way  planning  and.  at  the  same  time  In- 
li^,  ^  Independence  National  HI*, 
torical  Park  and  its  value  to  the  wS 

A  depressed  expressway  is  now  planned 
to  run  through  what  Is.  without  a  doubt 
rJlf,*f?*^  historic  square  mUe  in  the 
United  States.  The  present  phin  Is  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Secretary  of  Highwiw 
^"'i"?*. Director  of  the  PWerSsuSJ 

2^S?^*  ^''^-  °^  reluctantlyic- 
cept«i  after  great  pressure  was  put  upon 
the  Pennsylvania  civic  groups  througb- 
out  Peniisylvanla,  is  far  better  than  the 
previously  planned  "Chinese  WalL- 
whlch  would  have  run  an  elevated  «- 
pressway  right  through  the  middle  of  the 
Independence  Mall-Penn'*  Landing  Psik 

Nevertheless,  the  present  design  for  a 
depressed  highway  would  stiU  be  a  tiagks 
mistake  cutting  this  area  in  two  with 
limited  access,  and  running  enormous 
amounts  of  traffic— with  its  attendant 
«*!^,  ■?!  dtrl^right  through  the 
middle  of  the  Independence  Mall-Penn's 
park  area.  It  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take, and  one  that  could  not  be  rectlfled 
for.  perhaps,  a  century. 

At  the  time  when  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Highways  agreed  to  de- 
press this  Delaware  Expressway,  a  num- 
oer  of  local  citizens  groups  in  Philadd- 
phla  continued  to  urge  that  the  express- 
way be  covered  where  It  passes  through 
the  Indepaidence  MaU-Penn's  Landing 
section  of  the  city— approximately  a 
mile  In  area. 

The  State  and  Federal  highway  engi- 
neers said  that  It  was  not  feasible. 
That  Is  what  they  always  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, "not  feasible,"  you  know,  are  the 
words  used  by  technicians  to  describe 
something  they  do  not  wish  to  do,  or  are 
too  laiy  to  think  through. 

The  Committee  to  Preserve  Philadel- 
Wila's  Historic  Gateway,  a  civic  group, 
hired  a  Arm  of  efiglneers.  It  had  the 
services  and  active  support  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Architects  Committee.  It  also 
bad  the  support  of  tb«  mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia and  of  both  Senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  committee  found  that  the  eov- 
wed  expressway  is  not  only  feasible,  bat 
that  It  Is  also  patently  the  sensible  thing 
todo.  It  Is  necessary  to  tie  to  the  new 
Pennli  Landing  historical  complex  with 
the  rest  of  the  etty. 


Jme  i?,  196A 
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l/^  me  poliit  out  for  thbse  who  are 
ggl  familiar  with  the  areai  Ithat  Penn's 
yoding  means  the  idaoe  wnere  ijnuiam 
P«nn  lancted  when  be  founded  the  dty 
tf  Philadelphia.  It  Is  aUo  the  place 
lAcie  Benjamin  Franklin  landed  when 
bi  was   a   weloome   Immigrant   from 

It  is  necessary  to  pirotek  the  gxeat 
public  and  private  InTBStment  in  the 
icnewal  of  this  area,  and  alp  to  protect 
tbB  Ind^>endence   Natixm4l   Historical 

Pirk.  !; 

m  1942,  after  a  oentursfj  {and  a  half 
d  neglect  and  abuse,  an  i  effort  was 
Punched  to  restore  Phllaqelirfila's  his- 
toric core.  \. 

In  1816,  the  Commonwealih  of  P^nn* 
i^Tania  was  willing  to  sell  Independence 
Square  and  all  its  tniildlng^ — including 
Independence  Hall — to  the]  highest  bid- 
der. If  the  city  of  Philadelphia  had  not 
asquired  the  site,  it  is  doutnful  whether 
any  of  these  buildings  would|ezist  today. 

At  that,  the  city  estal^^ed  a  dog 
pound  in  the  bctsement  of  lod^iaidence 
BUl.  Much  of  the  area  dmreloped  into 
in  unattractive  commerciil  complex. 
Other  parts  were  slums.]  i  When  the 
RQidasance  began  in  194^,  President 
Madison's  house  was  used  bf  a  ragpicker 
as  his  place  of  business. 

The  rebuilding  of  this  iOrea  is  now 
moving  forward  rm^idly.  %  am  happy 
to  have  played  a  part  in  that  rebuilding 
during  the  4  years  I  served  as  mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  from  1952  thi^ugh  1955. 

Half  a  billion  dollars  ii^  public  and 
priTate  money  will  be  and  1$  t>eing  spent 
on  renewal  and  rebuilding^  The  Inde- 
pendence Hall  oomidex  is  iMw  a  part  of 
the  Independence  Natlona)  Historical 
Park,  in  which  the  Federal  Qovemment 
will  invest  almost  $25  million^ 

Let  me  add  parentheticaliy  that  if  the 
iResait  plans  for  the  Dela^Axe  Express- 
way go  through,  the  Fed^^td  Oovem- 
ment  will  also  invest  apprcuimately  $25 
million  to  ruin,  with  a  hlgliliray,  what  it 
has  created  to  protect 
lack  of  coordinaticm 
agencies  which  I  find  deploi 

The  Commonwealth  of 
has  created  a  mall  to  the  Uorth  of  the 
park.  To  the  south,  individual  home- 
owners and  private  developers  have  re- 
newed many  of  the  old  hous^  of  the  Co- 
lonial and  Revolutionary  period.  New 
housing  and  C4>artment  bulld|ngs  are  also 
being  built.  To  the  east,  aldhg  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  River,  the  toity  is  work- 
ing on  the  Penn's  Tending  development. 
This  will  provide  a  1-mlJe  ttrip  of  river 
Iront— contiguous  to  the  |i»dependeEice 


ritmlnata  these  dangers  and  greatly 
m«it  all  of  the  redewkvment  efBoiti  that 
are  now  undtfway. 

.In  1976  we  wlU  celebrate  the  200th 
anniversaxy  of  the  signing  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  In  Indqiendenoe 
HaU.  and  thus  the  founding  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Ifaay  of  the  effoits  now  underway  in 
the  Independence  Mall  area  are  directed 
toward  this  event.  Certainly  this  his- 
toric complex,  running  from  the  place 
where  William  Perm  landed  to  the  place 
where  this  Nation's  Independence  was 
proclaimed,  both  by  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independenoe  and  the 
drafting  and  signing  of  the  Constitatlon 
of  the  United  States,  will  play  an  Impor- 
tant part  in  the  celebration.  This  gives 
an  addltlDnal  Incentive  for  ooveitag  the 
expressway. , 

The  oovezlng  proposal  also  nukkes  sense 
economically.  The  land  acquisition 
costs  for  this  1-mlle  segment  of  the  ex- 
pressway cost  an  estimated  $30  million. 
If  two-thirds  of  this  mile  were  covered 
it  would  reclaim  17  acres  of  valuable  land 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  $25  million. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  au- 
thorise the  Secretary  of  the  Interi(»-  to 
enter  Into  an  agreemmt  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Highways  to 
cover  the  expressway  for  six  dty  blocks. 
The  Independence  National  Historical 
Park  would  then  be  extended  to  Include 
the  land  created  by  the  cover. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoan  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord  as  requested. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  Philadelphia  is  not 
alone  in  the  enormous  dvlc  resistance 
which  is  being  built  up  all  over  the  coun- 
/ixy  to  the  ruining  of  historic  sites  and 


ble 
nnsylvanla 


people  to 

an    em- 

as  well  as 

mu- 


Natlonal  Park  and  Miall— 1 
*nJoy,    with    a    promen 
tereadero.  shops,  and  a  pL 
UatoTlc  ships  serving  as 
Kums 

The  Delaware  Exp: 
WwenUy  planned,  will 

•"Maage  to  this  area.    _.  ,.._. 

Ptan'B  Landing  devdopmenti(tf  from  the 
iwalnder  of  the  city  and|the  historic 
•rea  to  which  it  is  related.  It  would 
^[Mte  a  ruinous  Intraakm  ibto  the  his- 
wncal  dev^oment  runnto  i  from  Inde- 
l>tt)denoe  Mall  to  the  site  ofithe  exprcss- 
^V.   Covering  the  exprewway  would 


It 


a  park-'s^  areas  of  great  beauty  by  a  highway  pro- 
Federal  gram  which  seems  to  believe  that  the 
only  truth  Invented  since  the  discovery 
of  the  wheel  is  that  a  straight  line  Is  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  polnto. 

Incalculable  damage  has  already  been 
done  In  San  Francisco.  Seattle,  and  In- 
dianapolis, and  is  contemplated  in  New 
Orleans  and  scune  of  our  other  dtles,  by 
destruction  or  planned  destruction  of 
historical  or  areas  of  beauty  in  our  coun- 
tryside, rural  as  well  as  urban,  by  the 
officials  who  are  running  the  highway 
program. 

In  my  <vlnlon.  it  is  time  that  Congress 
took  a  look  at  the  highway  program,  be- 
cause It  Is  presently  befaig  operated  by 
barbarians,  and  we  ought  to  have  some 
dviUxed  understanding  of  Just  what  we 
do  to  vote  of  hisioric  interest  and  great 
beauty  by  the  building  of  eight-lane 
hlghwajrs  through  the  middle  of  our  dt- 
les throughout  the  eoimtry. 

The  bill  (S.  3450)  to  provide  for  the 
preservation  and  extension  of  Independ- 
ence National  Historical  Park.  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  Introdaoed  by  Mr.  Clauc 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Scott),  was  re- 
cdved.  reed  twice  bf  ito  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
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Aflyrs,  and  ortanad  li»  be  nrlntad  in  tlw 
Raoou.  as  f ollova: 

S.  M60 

Be  U  tnmeUd  5f  the  Senate  and  HoitM  o/ 
JBepreseatattoM  of  the  United  SUct*»  of 
Amtriem  ta  OongreM  assembled,  Tliat  tor  tbs 
purpoas  of  inssiii  iiliig  and  eztcndlpg  mds- 
pspdanea  Nattonal  Htatorleal  Park  In  tlis  dty 
of  PlinadelpMa.  Pennsylvania,  tbs  Seorstaiy 
of  the  Intoilor  oball.  subjaet  to  ths  ooodl- 
tkm  provldad  in  saotlan  S.  puzcbass  such 
rights  tttts.  and  Intansts  (otbar  tban  tboM 
held  by  Vb»  State  at  Pennsylvania  for  fair- 
way purpoaas)  in  and  to  tlM  land  In  such, 
ctty  In  the  area  bounded  by  Arcb  Street. 
Pine  Steeet.  Ftont  Street,  and  the  current 
bulkhead  line  of  tlie  Delaware  River,  aa  la 
necessary  for  the  highway  cover  construction 
and  the  park  ertenslon  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sac.  a.  Such  purchase  of  land  shall  be  con- 
ditional iqxm  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Highways  entering  Into  necessary  agree- 
menta  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
providing  that  such  Department  will  (1) 
construct  the  highway  planned  to  run 
through  the  land  deacrlbed  m  the  first  sec- 
tion below  ground  level,  and  will  construct 
a  cover  over  such  highway  at  ground  \wA, 
In  such  fashion  aa  Is  saUsfactory  to  ths  Sec- 
retary for  the  purpoee  of  aecttmi  S  in  retota 
fcr  the  payment  by  the  Secretary  at  such, 
part  of  the  cost  of  such  cover  construction' 
ss  does  not  exceed  $26,000,000.  (2)  wlU  pay 
any  cost  of  such  cover  construction  wtUdk 
U  In  excess  orS3S,000.000,  and  (S)  wlU  pay 
the  cost  of  luovlng  any  utUltlee  and  any 
street  reconstfuetlon  neoeealtated  by 
coostruBtlon . 

Sac.  8.  Upon  oompletlon  of  the  construc- 
tion by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Highways  In  accordance  wiXb.  aectlon  a.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  estabUsb  a 
park  thereon  which  shall  be  an  addition  to 
the  Independence  National  Historical  Park 
and  admlnlstwed  as  such. 

Sac.  4.  There  is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  funds  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  for  the  purpoee  of  the  land  pur- 
chase authorised  In  the  first  section,  and 
not  to  exceed  S3S.OOO,000  for  the  purpoee  of 
the  payment  autbarlaed  m  eeetloa  S,  whleh 
the  Seotatary  of  the  Interior  la  hereby  au- 
thoilHd  to  make. 


THE  TEACHBR  CORPS 

Mr.  CLARK.  MT.  President.  tb»' 
Thursday.  Bday  19.  1066.  edition  oi  the 
Christian  Science  Monlt(Nr  contained  an 
edltmial.  entitled,  "Teacher  Corps  Mobi-. 
llzes,"  hailing  the  inception  ot  this  pro- 
gram and  urging  that  it  be  fully  funded 
by  the  C<mgress. 

I  compl^ely  concur.  Although  there  is 
no  single  way  to  break  the  cycle  of  pov- 
erty, it  is  generally  agreed  that  a  massive 
upgrading  of  educational  opi>ortunltles  in 
our  urban  and  rural  slums  Is  essentiaL 
The  Teacher  Corps  Idea  Is  an  Ingenious  < 
and  highly  promising  approach. 

I  ask  unaninyous  conamt  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  RBcoto  i^  this 
pdnt. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcors, 
as  fcdlows: 

[PtoBoi  the  Christian  Setenoe  Mooltor. 

May  19,  1966] 

Tbacrxb  Ooaps  Moim.rBi 

TlM  National  Teacher  Corpe  will  soon  be 
a  going  oonoara.  Ai>plloattoqs  are  now  balag 
aooepted.  TTila  summer  suuueesful  apptlaants 
will  be  In  training  In  4S  collegee  and  unlver- 
altlas  throughout  the  United  States.   In  the. 


tim 
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rlenowt  euwer  tMehon  will  tm  on  th*  JO^: 
brlnglnc  xmw  hope  %9  cblldren  In  "poynty 
■nhcoU"  Mound  the  country. 

ItM  prognm  U  regarded  m  osm  pnetleal 
WV  to  help  the  children  of  the  poor  orer- 
oome  cnltunU  and  edueatlooAl  hnndlcape  and 
brvak  the  cycle  of  poverty.  In  the  face  of  a 
nattooal  teacher  ehortage,  the  aohoola  In  dty 
ahmie  aad  poor  rand  arew  have  been  unable 
to  compete  for  teaching  talent  with  ■chocdi 
In  the  more  affluent  oomnranttlea. 

like  the  Peace  Corpe  which  tneplnd  1€,  the 
Teaching  Oorpe  hopee  to  provide  IneeotlTea 
for  dedicated.  ideaUstlc  yoqng  men  and  wom- 
en to  move  Into  tanpoverlahed  or  deprived 
areae.  Illllnff  In  whererer  there  la  a  preaalng 
need  and  a  deaire  for  their  eemcee.  Theee 
aupplemantal  teaehera  wlU  experiment  with 
new  programa  and  technlquea,  hold  ■pedal 
eertone  for  pupUa  with  special  needa,  and 
work  dhreetly  with  parents  and  local  agendee. 

While  the  federal  government  will  provide 
the  fipMa,  eligible  local  eduoatton  igmdea 
wUI  take  the  Inlttatlva  by  andylng  for  and 
Betting  up  programa.  Local  anthorltleB  wlU 
accept  and  aupervlse  pereonnel  and  have  ef- 
fective control  over  local  programs.  Much 
tact  and  diplomacy  wlU  lie  needed  since 
Tea<dier  Corpe  personnel,  to  be  effective,  will 
have  to  work  In  harmony  with  the  regular 
teachers. 

The  Teacher  Ootpe  has  had  to  scale  down 
Ite  plans  considerably  In  view  of  an  appro- 
priation of  ins  than  |10  million  aa  oranpared 
with  the  President's  request  for  mere  than 
$S0  million.  It  has  had  to  cut  back  Its 
tralneee  from  4.000  to  1,600. 

But  Oongreas  can,  and  we  fed  should,  stUI 
move  to  iHppropnate  enough  to  train  the 
number  orlglnaUy  envisaged.  Awakening  the 
eidturally  deprived  child  through  eduefttlon 
tiiouM  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  the 
dropout,  the  delinquent,  the  unemployable. 
It  means  giving  children  the  chance  to  lead 
productive,  creative  IXfM.    It  Is  money  weU 


BICENTENNIAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  1976 
we  win  obeenre  the  SOOth  anniversary  of 
the  American  Revolution.  President 
Johnson  has  asked  the  Congress  to  create 
a  commlMton  to  plan  an  ai>proprlate 
celebration,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mlasisslpid  [Mr.  EASTuutB]  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  162,  which  will 
aoeomi^iBh  this  end.  All  Americans,  I 
am  sore,  want  to  make  this  a  meaning- 
ful and  dignified  occasion.  A  number  of 
very  good  ideas  have  come  forth  already. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Rsooto  a  very  thoughtful  resolution 
by  the  Cammunlcatlon  Workers  of 
America  on  the  celebration. 

There  being  no  rejection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 
RasoLtmon  27A-69-18:    BicorRmruL   A«- 

mvaaaar  or  Dsclabatioh  of  IifomNS- 


lIMr  li' aoBtlihdar^  c*be*  parts  o<  the 
w«bU  vlMasokt  oelonlal  struetwree  are  crum- 
bling and  new  dynamic  niiniihles  are  being 
bonk ■       1  -  ,   ; . 

In  a  /ew  y«iit  we  win  have  reached  the 
aooth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  It  would  be  fit- 
ting that  the  year  1070  be  devoted  to  a  year- 
long observation  of  the  bl-centennlal  anm» 
versary  at  this  Important  date  tc  worhA  his- 
tory. 

Like  the  Magna  Carta,  the  Dedaratton  of 
Independence  Is  a  document  revered 
-  throughout  the  world.  We  would  do  well  to 
■how  the  world  that  Its  words  are  deeply 
honored  today  In  the  nation  In  wWoh  It  was 
signed  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

This  nation  reoenOy  gave  Imprsastve  olb- 
servBtion  to  the  centennial  anniversary  oC 
the  OlvU  War.  Countiess  new  hlstorlea  and 
studies  of  this  period  were  published.  Bat- 
tiee  were  re-enacted.  Fitting  ceremonies 
were  held  at  such  places  as  Gettysburg  and 
Appomattox. 

These  obeervaMens,  which  ware  wril- 
planned  and  coordinated,  made  an  In^Mrtant 
contribution  to  our  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  that  chapter  In  our  nation's 
history. 

A  carefully  planned  bl-oentenaial  obeerva- 
tion  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, could  serve  a  similar  and  equally 
impoctaat  function,  reminding-  the  entire 
world  of  the  nation's  revolutionary  heritage 
through  which  our  freedom  was  won  and  our 
nationhood  was  established. 

The  fuU-ecale  obeervation  of  this  aooth 
azulvsraary  will  require  much  study  and 
preparation.  Although  the  anniversary  Is 
stin  eleven  years  off,  it  Is  by  no  meana  too 
early  to  begin  laying  the  groundwork  for  Its 
obeervayon.    Therefore,  be  It 

Reeolved:  lHat  this  1065  Convention  of 
the  Communleatiooa  Workera  of  America 
urges  that  plane  and  study  begin  as  soon  aa 
possible  to  prepare  for  the  aooth  annlveieary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

CWA  firmly  believe  a  nation-wide  cam- 
paign to  win  Congreeslonal  approval  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  to  undertake 
thU  important  project  te  In  order. 

As  loyal,  patrtotie  and  proud  Ammrir^nf 
the  members  of  thla  T7nlon  pledge  themselvee 
to  pUy  their  part  In  such  a  program  so  that 
this  Important  hlatorlcal  anniversary  will  re- 
ceive the  honor  It  so  richly  deserves. 


•^ttw^  a^,  im. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wggert 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRB3IDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe 
cleiic  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  cletk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence on  July  4,  1778.  not  only  marked 
a  turning  point  In  the  history  of  the  nation 
which  has  since  become  the  United  States 
of  Amerloa.  but  ^  also  marked  a  decisive  and 
dramatic  moment  In  the  history  of  the  en- 
tire world. 

The  ringing  worda  of  this  famed  docu- 
ment signaled  the  eaD  to  arms  which  led  to 
the  fbundlng  of  a  new  and  great  nation.  It 
also  sounded  the  deatl)  knelf  for  the  long  era 
of  eoltedal  eipaatioa  In  the  Weetem  Heml- 
tplun  by  the  nations  of  Sivope.  Bven  to- 
day, the  hlatorlcal  process  begun  on  July  4, 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIBLD.  Mr.  Pteddent,  I 
ask  unanimous  oonasDt  that  when  the 
Senate  comidetes  its  btHlness  this  after- 
noon, tt  stand  in  adjournment  vntll  12 
o'clock  noon  Mbnday  next 

The  PRBSnXNO  OTnCER.  Without 
obt}ectl<»i.  it  U  so  orderaL 


FAIR  PACBIAOINQ  AND  LABEUNO 

ACT 
The  Senate  resumed  the  eonslderatlon 
of  the  bill  (&»M)  to  regulate  Inteistate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the 


use  of  unf air  (M*  deoentlv*  meOuant 
parJraelng  or  labeUng  of  certate  4(nL 
suraer  oommodltles  dls^buted  in  smX: 
commerce,  and  for  other  putposes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  when  tlA 
American  consumer  steps  Into  the  sopMu 

market  and  swings  his  eart  into  the  tlak. 
he  is  undertaking  a  job  that  at  first  UoS 
seems  simple  enough:  He  wants  to  bay 
the  maklmnin  amount  of  what  he  wa^ 
and  needs  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

The  showier.  In  short.  Is  seelting  nlm. 
And  if  he  Is  frugal  enough  to  look  tor  H 
he  deserves  to  find  It.  ^ 

But  the  Job  Is  not  an  easy  one.  At 
any  experienced  ehopptr  can  testify,  tbat 
supermarket  aisle  can  be  a  gantlet  of  d*. 
liberate  confusions,  psychological  true 
and— sometimes— outright  decepa<»^ 

This  bill  is  aimed  at  eliminating  »m» 
of  those  confusions,  at  simplifying  ths 
consumer's  job  by  helping  him  find  value 
without  eyestrain  and  with  a  mlnlmaBi 
ot  brain-twisting  computations. 

In  this  sense,  it  is  a  modem  te 
weights-and^neasores  bill. 

No  longer  do  we  walk  into  a  store  and 
ask  a  salesman  to  make  us  up  an  order  of 
so  much  sugar,  so  many  crackers,  aad 
this  many  scouring  pads. 

Ooods  are  pr^Mtekaged  and  we  dtfaer 
accept  the  weights  and  measures  In 
which  they  are  offered  or  we  do  not  buy. 
And  the  package  Is  the  only  salesman  ne 
encounter.  Certainly.  the  package 
should  be  required  to  supply  precise  In- 
formation as  to  the  weight  and  nature 
of  its  contents. 

This  Wll,  in  short.  Is  designed  to  oor- 
rect  the  commonplace  packaging  pnuh 
tices  that  tend  to  make  rational  shoi^ag 
decisions  dlfldcult  most  of  the  time  aad 
impossible  some  of  the  time. 

This  view  of  packaging  practices  Is  my 
oi^nlon  based  on  3,036  pages  of  hearing 
record.  But  it  is  not  my  opinion  alone. 
It  is  corroborated  by  the  10,000  letter* 
I  have  received  on  the  subject— about  W 
percent  of  them  favoring  corrective  legis- 
lation. These  letters,  in  fact,  further 
document  the  practices  the  bill  sedcs  to 
correct. 

It  has  been  further  corroborated  by 
two  Impartial  packaging  experiments, 
one  In  California  and  one  at  Eastern 
Michigan  University. 

These  studies  developed  one  eBpttUDr 
Interesting  point:  the  "hidden  inflatioo" 
tbat  can — and  does— result  from  pack* 
aglxig  oonfusions. 

We  have  seen  example  after  exanpl* 
of  how  package  design  and  slse  Is  used  to 
disguise  a  diminished  content.  Prodoet 
weights  often  can  be  dropped  a  fMi 
ounces  without  a  change  in  the  box  dn 
or  price. 

The  original  bill  carried  a  provision  to 
allow  regulation  of  package  sizes  and 
shapes  that  exaggerate  the  true  con- 
tent amoimt.  This  provision  was  eUn- 
inated  In  committee  discussions— and 
give  and  take— unfortunately,  I  thint 
because  it  could  have  provided  a  usefnl 
tool  in  Insuring  Q»  honesty  of  that 
"package  salesman." 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  big*box. 
small-content  device  was  often  aooom- 
panled  by  a  very  obscure  net  wetehtdM* 
ignatlon.  Clearly,  the  shopper  woidd 
have  greater  difficulty  in  detecting  di- 
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giDiBhed  content  if  the  net  4ni^t  were 
otited  in  tiny  type  on  the  bottom  of 
^  box  or  printed,  say,  in  sU^  type  on 
ilgminum  foil.  < 

Hie  practice  of  obscuring  iet  weight 
vOl  be  corrected  in  the  bill  low  before 
tbe  Senate — and  effectively .i  The  bill 
voold  require  the  weight  deslknatlon  to 
be  printed  clearly,  prominenltiy.  and  In 
dinpllfled  form.  Tet.  it  is  Ifegrettable 
mat  all  possible  tools  are  not  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  probldn. 

Ceitfldnly,  the  labeling  featwes  of  this 
Hn  will  still  be  a  great  help  to  the  con- 
nmer.  The  cost  of  living  Imdex  Indl- 
atas  s  rise  of  about  6  percrat  in  food 
costs  each  year.  If  a  frugal!  housewife, 
siabled  to  spot  value  more  'easily,  can 
nve  even  the  same  percentli^e  on  her 
food  bill,  thai  we  wUl  have  created  an 
dIeetiTe  anti-inflationary  weapcoi. 

However,  the  core  of  this  bill  is  com- 
posed of  sections  5  (d) ,  (e) ,  (f ) ,  and  (g) , 
idating  to  the  establishment;  of  weights 
ind  measures.  The  amendoMnt  offered 
ty  the  able  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  wol^d  ronove 
tblscore. 

These  sections  give  no  a^ithority  to 
legolate  package  shape  or  dimension,  but 
foold  allow  the  establishment  pf  weights 
and  measures  in  which  a  pn)duct  line 
ooold  be  sold. 

It  must  be  emphasized  thsit  this  pro- 
TWon  could  only  be  activttited  on  a 
product-line  basis.  Clearly,'  it  would 
make  no  sense  to  set  the 
ind  measures  for  potato 
tinned  tomatoes.  And  in 
seed  for  regulation  must  be 
It  a  hearing. 

But  let  me  explain  the  riecesslty  of 
tbiae  provisions. 

nrst  of  all,  I  have  already'  said  that 
today's  weights  and  measures  are  estab- 
Mied  by  the  package.  Ahd  where 
weights  and  measures  get  ou^  of  hand, 
the  smartest  shopper  in  the  world  would 
have  difficulty  in  making  pric  a  ocunpari- 
loni  among  competing  prodiK  ^,  no  mat- 
ter how  clear  the  labeling.      1 

Making  price  comparisons  of  compet- 
ing products  would  be  relatively  simple 
If  they  came  in  poimd,  half -hound,  and 
Warter-poimd  sizes  even  if  th^  price  was 
two  for  17  cents  or  three  for  25  cents. 

But  the  computations  are  certainly 
compounded  if  each  product  1«  in  a  dif- 
ferent weight  and  some  of  thfa^  weights 
Involve  fractional  ounces.        \ ' 

Because  the  shopper's  task  u  to  find  a 
comparable  unit  of  measurement,  some 
common  denominator  of  weight  must  be 
coo«mted.  This  means  that  today  the 
cost  must  be  broken  down  into  price  per 
ounce.  I 

For  instance,  let  us  say  we  wknt  to  buy 
mstant  coffee.  There  are  Ua  different 
•eights  on  the  shelf,  all  wlUiln  a  few 
^nces  of  each  other.  Thereiire  also  12 
wfferent  prices. 

Ihe  shopper  must  compu' 
per  ounce  through  12  sepai 
'tons  before  making  a  price 
But  let  us  say  that  all  the. 
wiular  coffee,  were  packagi 
■**<»«  of  half-pounds. 
Weed  coffee  would  be 

You  might  not  buy  it  because  you 
PWerred  the  taste  of  anothe^i  brand  but 
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you  would  know  exactly  how  much  more 
you  were  paying  for  that  taste. 

I  cited  Instant  coffee  but  soaps  and 
detergents  would  be  Just  as  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  scores  of  weights  on  the 
shelf. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  shon?er  buy- 
ing liquor  need  only  compare  prices  of 
the  fifths.  He  need  not  divide  ounces 
into  price  to  get  an  idea  of  relative  values. 

But  the  housewife  at  the  instcuit  cof- 
fee section,  if  truly  conscientious,  might 
spend  half  her  day  figuring  the  best  buy. 

Of  course,  she  does  not.  How  could 
she?  She  has  a  roast  in  the  oven  at 
home.  Other  shoppers  are  Jostling  her 
with  their  carts.  Her  two  youngest  chll- 
dr«i  have  Just  disappeared  behind  the 
meat  counter. 

The  inevitable  result  is  that  she  throws 
up  her  hands  and  Just  guesses  at  the  best 
buy.  And  this,  obviously,  adds  to  her 
food  costs. 

Now,  would  this  section  work  special 
hardship  on  the  food  industry?  I  think 
not. 

The  bill's  extensive  safeguards  would 
guard  industry  against  even  the  most 
zealous  and  arbitrary  administrator,  in 
the  unlikely  event  that  such  an  adminis- 
trator would  appear. 

Before  a  standard  can  be  established 
in  any  product  line,  a  hearing  must  be 
held  to  determine  whether  the  consumer 
ability  to  make  price-per-unlt  compari- 
sons among  competing  products  is  im- 
paired. If  such  a  determination  is  made 
the  affected  industry  then  may  go  to  the 
DQxutment  of  Conunerce  and  apply  for 
a  standard  established  under  its  proce- 
dures for  development  of  voluntary 
standards. 

Only  if  a  standard  could  not  be  agreed 
upon,  or,  if  agreed  upon  and  the  stand- 
ard is  not  adhered  to,  could  the  prconul- 
gating  authority  proceed  to  the  second 
stage  of  developing  a  standard  which 
would  be  mandatory.  Industry  would 
then  have  an  additional  opportunity  to 
present  their  views;  further  hearings 
would  have  to  be  held  if  an  industry 
member  requested  it  and  appeal  to  the 
VS.  Court  of  Appeals  is  provided  for. 

Here  you  have  layer  on  layer  of  pro- 
cedural safeguards  buUt  in  and,  in  my 
mind,  the  more  legitimate  concern  and 
question  is  one  asked  by  consumer 
groups:  Is  the  administrator  being  so 
handcuffed  that  standards  might  take 
years  to  develop,  if  at  all?  If  I  thought 
so,  I  would  not  be  su[qx)rting  so  strongly 
this  legislation.  But  certainly  the  con- 
sumer has  more  reason  for  concern  than 
the  manufacturer. 

However,  these  procedures  are  not  the 
only  protection  the  manufacturer  has. 
No  weights  or  measures  can  vary  from  a 
voluntary  standard  established  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  Indeed  all  other 
volimtary  standards  are  grandfathered 
in — including  present  can  sizes.  No 
weight  or  measure  can  be  established 
under  two  ounces.  This  would,  for  inr 
stance,  exempt  candy  Ixars  sdid  through 
vendiiig  machines  and  small  Items  where 
weight  is  relatively  unimportant. 

No  weight  or  measure  can  preclude  the 
use  of  packages  already  standardized  by 
industry  for  packing  related  commodities 
of  differing  densities  such  as  codkieB. 


spioes,  or  baby  foods.  Ixt  addition,  re> 
tumable  or  reusable  beverage  containers 
now  in  use  are  grandfathered  in. 

Furthermore  the  Admlriistrator,  under 
explicit  provisions  of  the  bill  must  give 
due  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  packaging 
of  tlie  commodities  affected;  the  avail- 
ability of  any  conmiodlty  in  a  reasonable 
range  of  package  sizes  to  serve  consumer 
convenience:  the  materials  used  tor  the 
packaging  of  the  affected  coxmnodltiee; 
the  weights  and  measures  customarily 
used  in  the  padcaglng  of  the  affected 
commodities;  competition  between  con- 
tainers made  of  different  types  of  pack- 
aging material. 

The  "excessive  power"  argument  of 
the  minority  report  hardly  fits  the  pro- 
cedures and  safeguards  I  have  outlined. 

Nor  is  present  law  adequate  to  do  the 
required  Job.  A  walk  through  a  super- 
market should  convince  anyone  of  this 
point. 

Certainly,  the  manufacturers  packag- 
ing the  vast  majority  of  products  are  not 
going  to  violate  any  laws.  Tet  price  com- 
parisons are  still  almost  an  impossible 
task. 

The  reason  is  that  present  law  is  aimed 
primarily  at  preventing  fraud  and  deoep' 
tion  in  the  common  law  sense.  However, 
it  makes  little  difference  to  Uie  economy 
and  consumer  whether  price  comparisons 
are  made  difficult  or  Impossible  because 
of  fraud,  deception,  or  only  ocmfusing 
practices. 

The  seller's  intent  is  not  the  Important 
point — the  practice  and  its  effect  are. 
This  explains,  of  course,  why  present  law 
is  so  inadequate  to  do  the  required  Job. 
The  concern  of  existing  law  is  with  the 
occasional  intentionally  deceptive  prac- 
tice whlcS  has  the  capad^  to  deceive 
the  consumer.  And  this  bill  is  concerned 
with  facilitating  price  comparisons, 
which  Is  outside  the  purposes  of  the  law 
now  on  the  books. 

The  bOI  has  been  drafted  to  allow  the 
promulgating  authorities  to  reach  theee 
practices  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
them  specific  congressional  directions  as 
to  how  they  must  proceed  and  limits  the 
areas  In  which  they  can  act. 

Some  references  have  been  made  as  to 
what  the  bill  might  cost  the  manufac- 
turer. Changes  in  labeling  cost  only 
minimal  amounts  and  no  Industry 
spokesman  has  suggested  this  would  be 
prohibitive.  All  claims  of  excessive  costs 
have  been  on  the  basis  of  what  an  Ad- 
ministrator might  do  tmder  the  reason- 
able weights  and  measures  provision, 
under  the  most  outlandish  conditions. 

As  pointed  out,  the  built-in  extensive 
safeguards,  the  exertions,  the  factors 
which  must  -be  considered  in  establish- 
ing regulations,  all  are  guarantees  that 
none  of  these  strawmen  will  come  to  life. 

The  only  actual  cost  studies  of  which 
I  am  aware  related  to  manufacturers  who 
use  a  standard  container  for  related 
products  of  differing  densities.  And  as 
the  bill  is  now  written,  no  weight  or 
measure  could  be  inconsistent  with  the 
amount  of  fill  in  sudi  parages. 

The  bill  has  the  strong  and  determined 
sujTport  of  the  President  and  of  every 
major  consumer  group  in  the  countxy. 
It  also  has  received  strong  opposltlan 
from  the  food  industry  and  its  suppUen 
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■iMfa  M  the  canners.  I  bdteve  stronslT 
thAt  mucb  of  tbia  oppoaitlon  waa  gen- 
erated by  pcovtBlonfl  not  now  In  the  hill 
before  OS. 

The  presmt  bin.  with  amendments 
made  In  the  OiHmneroe  Oommlttee.  we 
believe,  meeta  all  the  legitimate  ohlec- 
tiona. 

Hie  original  Ttuth-ln-Padoiglng  bill 
waa  Introdaoed  In  September  1M2  after 
kQg  rtlTuwIons  with  Industry  represent- 
atives and  attorneys.  In  subsequent  bills 
we  have  made  at  least  U  malor  ehuiges. 
Tliese  changes  were  made  not  In  the  hcHw 
of  getting  votes  but  only  to  cut  out  those 
objections  that  seemed  substantially 
vmUd. 

The  Commerce  Oommlttee  has  made 
addlttoDal  changes. 

I  wnphaslae  this  point  to  make  clear 
that  as  amended  we  have  a  bare-bones 
bffl.  To  make  further  substantial 
changes,  such  as  the  pending  cotton 
amendment,  it  seems  to  me.  would  saol- 
floe  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  this  legla- 
latlon  and  give  to  the  consumer  and  the 
admlnlstratloD  more  shadow,  less  sub- 
stance. And  the  seven  volumes  of  testi- 
mony make  this  Held  and  this  legislation 
as  mSl  expkMred— and  the  need  as  well 
documented— as  any  legislation  I  have 
•em  In  recent  years. 

Ft»  these  reasons  I  urge  favorable  con- 
slderatitm  of  the  bill  and  the  defeat  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  docu- 
ment relating  to  this  matter  be  made  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

TlMre  being  no  (Ajeetton,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RnoiD,  as  follows: 

ffmnuu  orgMHsstlops  wprwymiig  48 
nUUlOB  psnons  havt  snnonncsd  for  th»  gap- 
port  Ttttth  la  PMkaglBg  MU. 


Natkmal  IMcratloo  of  Independent  B\isl- 
neeaee,  irho  poUed  their  IM.OOO  memben— 
all  openton  of  anall  store*— «nd  found 
them  largely  In  faTor  of  the  bill. 

Btete  dlrectore  of  weights  end  meeeures 
depertmenta,  81  percent  who  were  In  favor 
of  the  bill  In  a  poU  oonducted  by  the 
Welgfata  and  Meacnres  Baaearch  Center. 

toeeutlYe  Oommlttee  of  the  National 
Aaaodatloa  of  SUte  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Kantai  Home  Kconomlsts  Association,  an 
organisation  of  700  home  economists  who  at 
a  oonvenUon  unanimously  adopted  a  reeolu- 
tloo  In  support  of  the  bill. 

Federatlcm  of  Homemakers.  a  national 
oiganlBitlon  with  membership  In  aU  states 

Other  groups  wblcb  bave  gone  on  recant 
In  support  of  Truth  In  Packaging  Include: 

Consumers  Cooperative  of  Berkeley,  Mary- 
land Consumers  Council,  Association  of 
California  Consiuners  and  the  Harlem  Oon- 
Bumers  Education  Council. 

Colorado  House  of  Bepresentatlyes.  which 
adopted  a  House  Memorial  In  favor  of  the 
blU. 

New  Toik  State  Joint  Legislative  Commit- 
tee cm  Consumer  Protection  which  after  in- 
tensive sttidy  la  recommending  adoption  of 
a  sUnllar  bill. 
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AVLr-CIO— IS  mimon. 

Oooparattv*  Iisaga*  of  the  United  Stetaa. 
•a  aasoelatloa  ef  ooosamsr-oiwnad  storea 
throfoghoot  ths  Uhlted  Stataa.  leiseaiiiilliiit 
18  mmiaB  flunlly-owiiaca. 

Bmal  Baotrie  Ooopanttva  lasoclatlon. 
rapreaanttng  4.718.481  asamtar  owners  of 
•tootrle  •jrataoMw 

MMtOBSl  Ootmetl  of  Bnntor  OtlBana.  a 
mtnion. 

AmarlMa  AaaooUtlon  of  Batlred  Parsons 
HUl  Natloiua  Betlred  Teaohaca  Aaaoelatlon— 
1  mlllkm  pewons. 

Natloiua     OounoU     of     liagro     Woman, 

Michigan  credit  Uhton  Laagoe,  1  mllUon. 
Mattaoal  Vtansrs  Xhalon,  750  tlMwand. 
Natkuua  Qnuaga,  TOO  thouaaad. 
Nstlansi  Paderattoo  of  Boalnaaa  and  Pn>- 
faalnnal  Womaali  CBuba.  178  thouaand. 
MktloBat  Oooaell  of  Jewlah  WomaD.  US 


Omuntttea,  88  thoa- 

Watlnnal  Ooosumars  League.  15  thouaand. 
A  Uat  of  ilgnlflcant  aupportera  alao  would 


ft^aldanya  AdvlsMy  OoubaU  on  Ooosumar 


unanhcous-consbnt    agrxe- 
ment— legislative  prcxiram 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  previous 
unanimous  consent  agreement  relative  to 
the  Cotton  amendment  being  voted  on  at 
4  o'clock  Monday  be  withdrawn. 

Tlie  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
Cotton  amendment  take  place  at  4  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  next;  that  the 
Senate  come  in  at  12  o'clock;  that  there 
be  no  morning  hour :  and  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Mao- 
NuaoNl.  or  whomever  they  may  desig- 
nate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Tlie  unanimous  consent  agreement,  as 
stdMequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Ordered.  That  on  Wedneaday,  June  8, 1966. 
the  Benata  proceed  to  vote  at  4  o'clock  pjn. 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampahlre  (Mr.  Corrow],  No.  873 
to  8.  988.  a  bill  to  regulate  mtersute  and 
foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of 
unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  r^>»f^t  or 
Uballng  of  csrtaln  consumer  commodltlea 
distributed  In  such  commaroe,  and  for  other 
purpoeea. 

OrOertd  further.  That  on  that  date,  during 
further  debate  on  the  amendment  (No.  673) 
the  time  betwaan  noon  and  4  o'clock  pjn.  be 
equally  divided  and  oontroUed  by  the  Senator 
trout  New  Hamprtilre  (Mr.  Oontw)  and  the 
Senator  from  Waahlngton  (Mr.  Msomrsoif]. 


^ladai  AaaistaDt  to  the  PraaldaBt  tor  Oon- 
OBksr  ASaizs. 
Secretasy  of  Oommeroe. 
9ooa  and  Drug  Admlnlstrattaa. 
~  '        nada  Oommtalon. 

tJBtea.  whleh  reporti  tha  bm 
I  bmU  from  zMdars  eg  Oon- 

^  ^ magaatne  than  any  ottiar 

bk  Mi  Msnms  ynr  hlalory. 


BANK  HOLDINO  COMPANT  ACT 
AMBIDMSNTS  OF  1966 
Ifr.  MANBFIBU).  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  ooosent  that  the  poidlng 
business  be  laid  aside  temporal^,  and 
that  the  Senate  eonslder  Calendar  No. 
lia.HJt.1S71. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ti- 
bill  win  be  stated  by  tlUe.  for  the  to? 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  LacnoATivs  Clux.  a  bill  (BLa_ 
7371)  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding  (W 
pany  Act  of  1956.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ig  then 
objection  to  the  iM«ent  conaideratton  of 
the  bill?  «»uonof 

There  bebig  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  r^xnted  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  with  an  amend- 
ment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enactina 
clause  and  insert:  — -—• 

That  subsection  (a)  of  aectlon  3  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  on95«  ( la  U.8  c 
1841  (a) )  U  amended  to  read  as  follows ■ 

"(a)  •Bank  holding  company  means  ua 
company  (l)  that  directly  or  Inmrisctly  owm. 
controls,  or  holds  with  power  to  vote  25  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  voting  shares  of  as^ 
of  two  or  more  banks  or  of  a  company  that 
is  or  becomes  a  bank  holding  company  by  vlr. 
tue  of  this  Act,  ca-  (3)  that  controls  In  tny 
manner  the  election  erf  a  majority  of  tb«  di- 
rectors of  each  of  two  or  more  banks-  and, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any  succeasor 
to  any  such  company  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  bank  holding  company  from  the  date  as  of 
which  such  predeceesor  company  became  s 
bank  holding  company.  NctwlthiUndtne 
the  foregoing,  (A)  no  bank  and  no  company 
owning  or  controlling  voting  shares  of  a  bank 
shall  be  a  bank  holding  company  by  virtus 
of  such  bank's  ownership  or  control  of  sham 
In  a  fiduciary  capacity,  except  as  provided  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (8)  of  subsection  (g)  at 
this  section.  (B)  no  company  shall  be  a  bank 
holding  company  by  virtue  of  its  ownership 
or  control  ot  shares  acquired  by  it  In  connae- 
tlon  with  Its  underwriting  of  securltlas  If 
such  shares  are  held  only  for  such  period  of 
time  as  will  patmlt  the  sale  thereof  on  a 
reaaonabJe  baali.  and  (C)  no  company  fonntd 
for  the  sole  purpoee  of  partlclpatmg  in  a 
proxy  solicitation  shall  be  a  bank  holding 
company  by  virtue  of  its  control  of  voting 
tights  of  aharea  aoqulred  In  the  couiae  of 
such  aoUdtation." 

Sac.  3.  Subaectlon  (b)  of  section  3  of  ths 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  19S6  ( 12  U.8.0. 
1841(b) )  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  'Company'  means  any  corporation. 
bualneea  trust,  association,  or  similar  orga- 
nisation, or  any  other  trust  unless  by  its 
terms  it  must  terminate  within  twenty-five 
years  or  not  later  than  twenty-one  vears  and 
ten  months  after  ths  death  of  Individuals  Uv- 
Ing  on  the  effective  date  of  the  trust,  but 
shall  not  Include  (1)  any  corporation  the 
majority  of  the  shares  of  which  are  owned  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  SUte,  or  (2)  any 
partnerahlp." 

Sac.  8.  Subeectlon  (o)  of  section  3  of  tbs 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  19S6  ( 13  UB.C. 
1841(e) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  "Bank*  means  any  Institution  that  ac- 
cepts deposits  that  the  depoeltor  has  a  legal 
right  to  withdraw  on  demand,  but  shall  not 
Include  any  organisation  operating  und« 
section  35  or  section  35(a)  of  the  Federal 
Reeerve  Act,  or  any  organisation  that  dosr 
not  do  buslnees  within  the  United  States. 
'District  bank'  means  any  bank  organized  or 
operating  under  the  Code  of  liaw  tor  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbU." 

SBC.  4.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  2  of.  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  ( 12  US.C. 
1841(d) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  'Subaidlary*,  with  respect  to  a  spec- 
ified bank  holding  company,  means  (1)  any 
company  35  per  centtun  or  more  ot  whose 
voting  shares  (excluding  shares  owned  bv  ths 
United  Stataa  or  by  any  company  wholly 
owned  by  the  United  Statea)  U  directly  or  In- 
dlreetly  owned  or  oontroOed  by  such  bank 
bidding  company,  or  U  held  by  It  with  power 
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t»  vote;  or  (3)  any  company  the  election 
g(  s  majority  of  whose  dlrector^lls  controlled 
IB  any  manner  by  such  bank  Iholdlng  oom- 

Mny." 
ggc,  6.  Subsection  (g)  of 

luik  Holding   Company   Actl  |of    1956    (13 

D8.C.  1841(g) )  le  repealed.      V 


[oldlng  Com- 
as amend- 
by  adding 
new  sub- 


^lled  by  any 
^mpany  shall 
^ned  or  con- 
tompany; 
directly  or 


led  by  such 

pt  January  1, 
ipany  (or  by 
ich  transfer. 


88- 
StB  6.  Section  3  of  the  Bank 

piny  Act  of  1956  (13  U.S.C.  184 

2by  this  Act,  Is  further  ame: 

fX  the  end  thereof  the  foil" 

sHtlons: 

•(I)  For  the  purpoees  of 

>(1)  shares  owned  or  con 
mbsldlary  of  a  bank  holding  i 
b(  deemed  to  be  Indirectly  c 
trolled  by  such  bank  holding 

-(2)  shares  held  or  control 
Indirectly  by  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  (A) 
«  company,  (B)  the  shareholilera  or  mem- 
ben of  a  company,  or  (C)  the  emiHoyees 
(whether  exclusively  or  not)  pt  a  company, 
ibsll  be  deemed  to  be  con' 
company;  sind 

"(3)  shares  transferred  af 
1968,  by  any  bank  holding 
iny  compemy  which,  but  for 
toold  be  a  bank  holding  com^ny)  directly 
or  Indirectly  to  any  transferee  that  Is  In- 
debted to  the  transferor,  or  ha|^  one  or  more 
oOcers.  directors,  trustees,  or  IMneficlaries  In 
common  with  or  subject  to  dontrol  by  the 
mnaferor,  shall  be  deemed  tci  be  Indirectly 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  transferor  unless 
the  Board,  after  opportunity!  for  bearing, 
determines  that  the  transfetfor  Is  not  In 
tut  capable  of  controlling   the  transferee. 

"(h)  The  application  of  thU  Act  and  of 
itctlon  23A  of  the  Federal  BMerve  Act  (13 
U8.C.  371) ,  as  amended,  shall  sot  be  affected 
by  the  fact  that  a  transactlc^a  takes  place 
wholly  or  partly  outside  the  United  States 
or  that  a  company  Is  organized  or  operates 
outside  the  United  States :  ProtHOed,  however . 
That  the  prohibitions  of  section  4  of  tbla 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  shares  ol  any  company 
oqanlMd  under  the  laws  of  a  f^^lgn  country 
that  does  not  do  any  busineef  within  the 
United  States,  If  such  shares  am  held  or  ac- 
quired by  a  bank  holding  company  that  Is 
principally  engaged  In  the  haijlrlng  business 
outside  the  United  Statee."  , 

Ssc. 7.  (a)  The  first  sentencebf  subaectlon 
(t)  of  section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
psny  Act  of  1956  (13  UJ3.(V  1843(a))  U 
tmended  to  read  as  follows:  "ijt)  shall  be  tm- 
Iswful,  except  with  the  prior  ai%>roval  of  the 
Board,  (1)  for  any  action  to  be  taken  that 
causes  any  company  to  becomf  ia  bank  hold- 
log  company;  (3)  for  any  actl^  to  be  taken 
that  causes  a  bank  to  become  a  subaidiitfy 
of  a  bank  holding  company;  (3)  for  any  bank 
l»Wlng  company  to  acquire  direct  or  in- 
toect  ownership  or  control  Of  any  voting 
•iiares  of  any  bank  If,  after  su^h  acquisition. 
iuch  company  wUl  directly  or  ^idirectly  own 
or  control  more  than  6  per  cji^tum  of  the 
voting  shares  of  such  bank;  (4 
holding  company  or  subsldia 
ttan  a  bank,  to  acquire  all 
an  of  the  assets  of  a  bank; 

bank  holding  company   to  -^,-„-    _. 

■olldate  with  any  other  bankih<^dlng  e<»n' 
pany."  ' 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of 
of  section  3  of  the  Bank  Holi 
«t  at  1956  (13  VS.O.  1843(a 
"7  striking  the  words  "csoe| 
Jj>*ws  are  held  for  the  benafll 
™>Mer»  of  such  bank"  at  the 
(1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  th( 

"cept  where  such  sharaa  ai 
^ust  that  constitutes  a  oomj 
to  section  2(b)*  and  oxeept 
PMMrapha  (2)  and  (8)  of  b^^ „,   . 

(e)  Subeectlon  (c)  of  seotton  8  of  the 
■^Holding  Company  Adki  ot  1866  Is 
Mjended  to  read  as  follows:     1 1 

(c)  The  Board  shall  not 
mmI.*°^  aoqulaltton  or  iiMger  or  oon- 
■oildaUon  under  this  eectlan  i^^  would  r»> 


any  bank 

,  other 

ibatantlaUy 

for  any 

^rge  or  oon- 


beeotlon  (a) 

CoBoptLny 

amended 

where  such 

the  shara- 

l  of  clause 

the  words 

leld  under  a 


provided  In 
3(g)' 


suit  in  a  monopoly,  or  which  would  be  In 
furtherance  of  any  combination  or  con- 
spiracy to  monopolise  or  to  attempt  to 
monopolise  the  buaineas  of  »»«t«ir<Tig  in  Miy 
part  of  the  United  Statee,  or 

"(3)  any  other  proposed  aequlsltlon  or 
merger  or  consolidation  under  this  section 
whose  effect  in  any  section  of  the  country 
may  l>e  substantially  to  leeaen  competition, 
or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly,  or  which  in 
any  other  manner  would  be  in  restraint  of 
trade,  unless  it  finds  that  the  anticompeti- 
tive effects  of  the  propoeed  transaction  are 
clearly  outweighed  In  the  public  Interest  by 
the  probable  effect  of  the  transaction  in 
meeting  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
oocnmunlty  to  be  served. 

In  every  case,  the  Board  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  financial  and  managerial  re- 
sources and  future  proepects  of  the  company 
or  companies  and  the  banks  concerned,  and 
the  oonverUence  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  served." 

(d)  Subeection  (d)  of  section  3  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (13 
VS.C.  1843(d) )  is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  "in  which  such  bank  holding  company 
maintains  its  principal  office  and  place  of 
buslnees  or  in  which  it  conducts  Its  prin- 
cipal operations"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  words  "in  which  the  operations  of 
such  bank  holding  company's  banking  sub- 
sldlarlee  were  principally  conducted  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  amendment  or  the  date 
OD.  which  such  company  became  a  bank 
holding  company,  whichever  Is  later,".  Such 
subsection  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"For  the  purpoees  of  this  section,  the  State 
In  which  the  operations  of  a  bank  holding 
company's  subsidiaries  are  principally  con- 
ducted is  that  State  in  which  total  deposits 
of  all  such  banking  subsidiaries  are  largest." 

Ssc.  8.  (a)  Subaectlon  (a)  of  section  4  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
(13  U.S.C.  1843(a))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  no  bank  holdlhg  company  shall — 

"(1)  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  acqiilre  direct  or  indirect  ownership  or 
control  of  any  voting  shares  of  any  company 
which  is  not  a  bank,  or 

"(3)  after  two  years  from  the  date  as  of 
which  it  becomes  a  bank  holding  company, 
or,  In  the  case  of  any  company  that  has  been 
continuously  affiliated  since  May  16,  1955, 
with  a  company  which  was  registered  under 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  prior 
to  May  15,  1955,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
stitute an  affiUated  company  within  the 
meaning  of  that  Act,  after  December  81, 
1978,  retain  direct  or  indirect  ownership  or 
control  of  any  voting  shares  of  any  company 
which  is  not  a  bank  or  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany or  engage  in  any  business  other  than 
that  of  iMuiklng  or  of  managing  or  control- 
ling banks  or  of  furnishing  servlcee  to  or 
performing  services  for  any  bank  of  which 
It  owns  or  controls  36  per  centum  or  more  of 
the  voting  aharea. 

The  Boiurd  la  authorised,  upon  appUcatkm 
by  a  bank  holding  company,  to  extend  tha 
period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  above 
from  time  to  tUne  aa  to  such  bank  holding 
company  for  not  more  than  one  year  at  a 
time.  If,  In  its  Judgment,  such  an  extension 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  public  in- 
tereat,  but  no  such  extenalona  shall  in  the 
aggregate  exceed  three  yaars." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  4  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1988  (IS  UJB.O. 
1848(c) )  ia  amanrtad  to  read  aa  foUows: 

"(0)  Tha  prahlbltions  in  this  section  shall 
not  vpptf  to  any  bank  holding  oompaay 
which  la  a  labor,  agrleultural,  or  hcrtleul- 
tural  crganlsatloa  and  which  is  exempt  ttoax 
taxation  under  aectiom  801  of  the  Intaraal 
Bsvenue  Code  of  1954.  and  such  prohibi- 


tions ahaU  not,  with  reepect  to  any  other 
bank  holding  company,  apply  to— 

"(1)  sbaree  of  any  company  engaged  «r 
to  be  engaged  solely  In  one  or  more  of  the 
following  acttvlttea:  (A)  holding  or  operat- 
ing properties  used  wboUy  or  substantially 
by  any  banking  subaidls^  of  such  bank 
holding  company  in  the  operations  of  such 
banking  subsidiary  or  aoqulred  for  such 
future  use;  or  (B)  conducting  a  aafe  depoalt 
business;  or  (C)  furnishing  services  to  or 
performing  servlcee  for  such  bank  holding 
company  or  its  banking  subsidiaries;  or  (D) 
liquidating  assets  acquired  from  such  bank 
holding  company  or  Its  banking  subsidtarlee 
or  acquired  from  any  other  source  prior  to 
May  9,  1966,  or  the  date  on  which  such  com- 
pany became  a  bank  holding  company,  whi<A 
ever  is  later; 

"(2)  shares  acquired  by  a  bank  In  aatls- 
factlon  of  a  debt  previously  contracted  In 
good  faith,  but  such  bank  shaU  dispose  of 
such  sharee  within  a  period  of  two  years 
from  the  date  on  which  they  were  acquired, 
except  that  the  Board  Is  autboriasd  upon 
application  by  such  bank  holding  company 
to  extend  such  period  of  two  years  from 
time  to  time  as  to  such  holding  company 
for  not  more  than  one  year  at  a  time  If,  in 
its  Judgment,  such  an  extension  would  nort 
be  detrimental  to  the  public  interest,  hot 
no  such  extensions  shall  extend  bryond  a 
date  five  years  After  the  date  on  which  such 
shares  were  acquired;       ' 

"(3)  shares  acquired  b|  such  bank  holding 
company  from  any  of  ItK  subaldlarlee  which 
subsldUury  has  been  requested  to  dispose  of 
such  shares  by  any  Federal  or  State  authority 
having  statutory  power  to  examine  such 
subsidiary,  but  such  bank  holding  company 
shall  dispose  of  such  shares  within  a  period 
of  two  years  from  the  date  on  which  they 
were  acqiiired; 

"(4)  shares  held  or  acquired  by  a  bank  in 
good  faith  in  a  fiduciary  ca^^iaclty,  except, 
where  such  sharea  are  held  tmder  a  trust  that 
constitutes  a  company  aa  defined  in  saetioa 
3(b)  and  axoept  aa  provided  In  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (8)  of  section  3(g) ; 

"(5)  shares  which  are  of  the  kinds  and 
amounts  eligible  for  investment  by  national 
banking  associations  under  the  provisions  of 
section  51M  of  the  Revised  Statutae; 

"(6)  shves  of  any  company  whlQh  do  not 
include  more  than  6  per  centum  of  tha  out- 
standing voting  aharea  of  auoh  company: 

"(7)  shares  of  an  Inveetment  company 
which  Is  not  a  bank  holding  i^mpany  and 
which  is  not  engaged  In  any  buslnees  other 
than  Investing  in  securities,  which  securities 
do  not  Include  more  than  6  per  centum  of 
the  outstanding  voting  shares  of  any 
conqiany: 

"(8)  aharea  of  any  company  all  ths  ao- 
tivlttee  of  which  are  or  are  to  be  of  a  «in»r.<Ha^ 
fiduciary,  or  Insurance  nature  and  which  the 
Board  after  due  notice  and  *'f  ring,  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  record  made  at  such  hear- 
ing, by  order  has  determined  to  be  so  close- 
ly related  to  the  buslnMs  of  >>««irtwg  or  of 
managing  or  controlling  banks  aa  to  be  a 
proper  Incident  thereto  and  as  to  nuUBs  it 
unneceaaary  for  the  prohlblttons  of  this  sec- 
tion to  apply  In  order  to  carry  out  the  ptir- 
poeee  of  this  Act; 

"(9)  sharee  of  any  company  which  ia  or 
is  to  be  organised  under  the  laws  of  a  for- 
eign country  and  which  is  or  Is  to  be  en- 
gaged principally  in  the  >^»'*^"g  buslnaas 
outside  the  Unltad  States:  or 

"(10)  shsres  UwttiUy  soqulrsd  and  ovoad 
prior  to  May  9,  1966,  by  a  bank  Vhleh  Is 
a  bank  holding  company,  or  by  any  of  Ms. 
whidly  owned  snbaldlartaa.'' 

(e)  Section  4  of  tha  Bank  Holding  Oan- 
pany  Act  of  1986  (13  UJB.O.  1848)  to  asaandad 
by  adding  at  the  end  tharaof  the  UOiam- 
Ing  new  subeectlon: 

"(d)  With  respset  to  sharaa  whleti  war* 
not  subject  to  tha  prohibitions  of  this  sec- 
tion as  originally  enacted  by  reason  of  any 
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•xampaon  with  nspect  tbarato  but  wbldi 
wera  suula  nibjaet  to  gueh  problbtttooa  by 
tlM  wtb— quant  repMU  ot  iiieli  Memptlon,  no 
bank  hoWlng  company  shaU  ratatn  direct  or 
Indlxwt  ownmhlp  or  control  of  ntcb  ■harw 
•tter  An  yaora  from  the  data  of  tba  rapaal 
of  such  Memptlon,  ezoapt  aa  i»ovldad  In 
puracraph  (3)  of  lubaeotlon  (a).  Any  bank 
holding  company  subject  to  euch  flTe-year 
limitation  on  the  retention  of  nonbanklng 
aaaeto  ahaU  endeavor  to  dlveat  Itaelf  of  auch 
•haraa  promptly  and  auch  bank  holding  com- 
pany sbaU  report  lU  progreaa  In  auch  dlveatl- 
t»ire  to  the  Board  two  years  after  repeal  of 
the  exemption  appUcable  to  It  and  annuallv 
thereafter."  ' 

Bmc.  9.  Section  6  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  lOM  (12  UAC.  1840)  la  hereby 
repealed. 

Sac.  10.  The  Orst  aentence  of  aectlon  8  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1066 
(la  17.8.C.  ISM)  la  amended  by  atrtklng  out 
"alxty"  and  Inawtlng  "thirty". 

Ssc.  U.  Section  11  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  19M  (la  U.8.C.  1841  (note) ) 
la  amended  by  Inaertlng  "(a)"  after  "Sac. 
11.";  by  InaerUng  a  comma  and  "except  aa 
spedflcally  provided  In  thla  aectlon"  before 
the  period  at  the  end  therectf ;  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subaectlona: 

"(b)  The  Board  ahaU  Immediately  notify 
the  Attorney  Oener&l  of  any  approval  by  It 
purauant  to  thla  Act  of  a  propoaed  acquisi- 
tion, merger,  or  consolidation  tranaactlon, 
and  auch  tranaactlon  may  not  be  oonaimi- 
mated  before  the  thirtieth  calendar  day  after 
the  date  of  approval  by  the  Board.  Any  ac- 
tion brought  under  the  antitrust  laws  arla- 
Ing  out  of  an  acquisition,  merger,  or  con- 
solidation transaction  shall  be  commenced 
within  such  thirty-day  period.  The  com- 
mencement of  auch  an  action  shall  stay  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Board's  approval  imlees 
the  court  ahall  otherwlae  apedfleally  order. 
In  any  such  action,  the  court  ahall  review 
de  novo  the  laaues  preaented.  In  any  Judicial 
proceeding  attacking  any  acquisition,  merger, 
or  consolidation  transaction  approved  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  on  the  ground  that  such 
transaction  alone  and  of  Itself  oonstttuted  a 
vlolatton  of  any  antitrust  laws  other  ttta^^ 
secUon  3  of  the  Act  of  July  3,  1890  (section 
3  of  the  Sherman  AnUtrust  Act.  15  U.S.C. 
9) ,  the  standards  appUed  by  the  court  shall 
be  Identical  with  those  that  the  Board  la 
directed  to  apply  tmder  aecUon  3  of  thla  Act. 
Upon  the  conaummatlon  of  an  acq\ilaltlon, 
merger,  or  consolidation  transaction  In  com- 
pUance  with  this  Act  and  after  the  terml- 
nauon  of  any  anUtrust  Utlgatton  commenced 
within  the  period  prsMsrlbed  In  this  sectton. 
or  upon  the  termination  of  auch  period  If 
no  KMoh  litigation  is  commenced  therein, 
the  transacUon  may  not  thereafter  be  at- 
tacked In  any  Judicial  proceeding  on  the 
ground  that  It  alone  and  of  Itself  conatltuted 
a  vlolatton  of  any  antltruat  lawa  other  than 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  3.  1890  (aecUon  3 
of  the  Sherman  AnUtruat  Act,  15  VS.C  3), 
but  nothing  In  thla  Act  ahaU  exempt  any 
bank  holding  company  involved  In  such  a 
transaction  from  complying  with  the  anti- 
trust laws  after  the  consiunmatlon  of  such 
transaction. 

"(0)  In  any  action  brought  under  the 
antitrust  laws  arutng  out  of  any  acquisi- 
tion, merger,  or  consoUdaUon  transaction 
approved  by  the  Board  puiauant  to  this 
Act.  the  Board  and  any  SUte  banking  super- 
visory agency  having  Jorladlctlon  within  the 
Stat*  Involved,  may  appear  as  a  party  of  Its 
«wn  motion  and  as  ot  right,  and  be  renre- 
aented  by  lu  counsM. 

^(d)  Any  acqoltlUoa.  merger,  or  oonsol- 
Matlao  of  the  kind  (laecrlbad  In  aectlon  S(a) 
of  thla  Act  which  waa  consummated  at  any 
time  prior  or  aubaequent  to  May  9.  1966. 
SBtt  as  to  which  no  litigation  waa  Initiated 


1>7  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thla  amendment,  ahall  be  oon- 
elustvely  preeumed  not  to  have  been  In  vio- 
lation of  any  anUtrust  laws  other  than  aec- 
tlon 3  of  the  Act  of  Jiily  3,  1800  (aectlon  3 
of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  16  U.S.C.  3). 
"(e)  Any  court  having  pending  before  It 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
amendment  any  litigation  initiated  under 
the  antitrust  laws  by  the  Attorney  General 
with  respect  to  any  acquisition,  merger,  or 
oonsoUdaUon  of  the  kind  described  In  aec- 
Uon 8(a)  of  this  Act  shaU  apply  the  aub- 
Btantive  rule  of  law  aet  forth  In  aecUon  3 
of  this  Act. 

"(f)  For  the  purpoees  of  this  secUon.  the 
term  'anUtrust  laws'  means  the  Act  of  July 
3, 1890  ( the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  16  UJ3  C 
1-7),  the  Act  of  October  16.  1914  (the  Clay- 
ton Act,  16  D.S.C.  13-37),  and  any  other 
Acts  In  pari  materia."  • 

Sbc-  13.  (a)  Section  33A  of  the  FMeral  Be- 
serve  Act.  as  amended  (13  U-8.C.  871o)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"For  the  purposes  of  thU  aecUon.  (1)  the 
term  'extension  of  credit'  and  'extensions  of 
credit'  shaU  be  deemed  to  Include  (A)  any 
purchase  of  securities,  other  assets  or  obU- 
gatlons  under  repurchase  agreement,  and 
(B)  the  dlscoimt  of  promissory  notes,  bills  of 
exchange,  conditional  sales  contracts,  or  slm- 
Uar  paper,  whether  with  or  without  re- 
course, except  that  the  acqulslUon  of  sxich 
paper  by  a  member  bank  from  another  bank, 
without  recourse,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a 
•dlscoimt'  by  such  member  bank  for  auch  oth- 
er bank;  and  (3)  non-lntereat-bearlng  de- 
poslta  to  the  credit  of  a  bank  ahall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  loan  or  advance  or  extension 
of  credit  to  the  bank  of  deposit,  nor  shall  the 
giving  of  Immediate  credit  to  a  bank  upon 
uncoUected  items  received  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  be  deemed  to  be  a  loan 
or  advance  or  extension  of  credit  to  the 
depoalUng  bank. 

"For  the  purpoees  of  this  section,  the  term 
'afflllate'  shaU  Include,  with  respect  to  any 
member  bank,  any  bank  holding  company  of 
which  Buoh  member  bank  is  a  subsidiary 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1966.  as  amended,  and  any 
other  subsidiary  of  such  company. 

"The  provisions  of  this  secUon  shall  not 
apply  to  (1)  stocks,  bonds,  debentures,  or 
other  obUgaUons  of  any  company  of  the 
kinds  deectlbed  In  secUon  4(c)(1)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended;  (3)  stock,  bonds,  debentiires,  or 
other  obligations  accepted  as  security  for 
debts  previously  contracted,  provided  that 
such  collateral  ahaU  not  be  held  for  a  period 
of  over  two  years;  (3)  aharea  which  are  of 
the  klnda  and  amounta  eligible  for  invest- 
ment by  naUonal  banka  tinder  the  provl- 
alona  of  eecUon  6136  of  the  Revlaed  SUtutee; 
(4)  any  extenalon  of  credit  by  a  member 
bank  to  a  bank  holding  company  of  which 
su<Sh  bank  is  a  subsidiary  or  to  another  sub- 
sidiary of  such  bank  holding  company,  if 
made  within  one  year  after  the  effecUve  date 
of  this  amendment  to  secUon  33A  and  pur- 
suant to  a  contract  lawfuUy  entered  into 
prior  to  January  1.  1906;  or  (6)  any  trans- 
acttons  by  a  member  bank  with  another 
bank  the  deposits  of  which  are  Insured  by 
the  PBderal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporatton. 
If  more  than  60  per  centum  of  the  voting 
stoek  of  such  other  bank  u  owned  by  the 
member  bank  or  held  by  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  the  shareholders  of  the  »i*«»>w» 

bank."  imnr 

(b)  Section  36  of  the  FBdvral  Beeerve  Act. 
as  amandad  (13  VA.C.  001).  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "either  or  both  of"  ImmedUtely 
praoedlag  "the  f  oUowlag  powen"  ha  the  te- 
tnidttctory  paragraph  and  by  inserting  after 
the  paragraph  rtealgnated  "Saoood."  tha  fol- 
lowing  new  paragraph: 
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"Thlnl.  To  aoquhre  and  hold,  dlrseu*  «. 
Indirectly,  atook  cr  other  evldenoea  ofSJ! 
ershlp  to  one  or  more  banks  organised  tmte 
the  Uw  of  a  foreign  country  or  a  dependim. 
or  Insular  possession  of  the  United  eSS 
and  not  engaged.  direcUy  or  Indirecuvta 
any  acUvity  to  the  Unlt«l  states  excent'  ^ 
to  the  Judgment  of  the  Board  of  Gov«ii«; 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  shall  be  to. 
cldental  to  the  totemational  or  foreign  bu^ 
ness  of  auch  foreign  bank;  and.  notwltt 
standing  the  provisions  of  secUon  23A  of  thh 
Act,  to  make  loans  or  extensions  of  credtt 
to  or  for  the  accoimt  of  such  bank  in  th« 
manner  and  wlthto  the  limits  prescribed  bv 
the  Board  by  genmd  or  specific  regnlatln 
or  ruling."  -o— -•««■ 

(c)  Section  18  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.8.C  1838)  ta 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tbae- 
of  the  following  new  subeecUon: 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  section  23 A  of  tb» 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  relatlne  to 
loans  and  other  dealings  between  memb* 
banks  and  their  afflllatee,  shaU  be  appUcabU 
to  every  nonmember  Insured  bank  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If 
such  nonmember  Insured  bank  were  a  num- 
ber bank:  and  for  this  purpose  any  compan 
which  would  be  an  afflllate  of  a  nonmembir 
insured  bank,  within  the  meaning  of  aae- 
Uon  2  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1988.  aa 
amended,  and  for  the  purpoeea  of  —"Urn 
33A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  if  such  bank 
were  a  member  bank  shaU  be  deemed  to  b« 
an  aflUlate  of  such  nonmember  insnrad 
bank." 

8k:.  18.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  a 
of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (IJ 
U.8.C.  331a),  Is  ftirther  amended  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  tba 
following:  ";  or 

"(4)  Which  owns  or  controls,  directly  « 
IndirecUy,  either  a  majority  of  the  sharca 
of  c^tal  stock  of  a  member  bank  or  man 
than  60  per  centimi  of  the  niimber  of  abana 
voted  for  the  elecUon  of  dtrectora  of  a  mem- 
ber bank  at  the  preceding  election,  or  con- 
trola  to  any  mann«-  the  elecUon  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  directora  of  a  member  bank,  or  for 
the  benefit  of  whoae  ahareholdera  or  mem- 
bera  all  or  subatantlally  all  the  capital  stock 
oC  a  member  bank  la  held  by  trustees". 

(b)  SubeecUon  (c)  of  aecUon  3  <tf  the 
Banking  Act  of  1988,  aa  amended  (13  VBjO. 
331a) ,  U  repealed. 

(c)  SecUon  6144  of  the  Revised  Statutsa, 
as  amended  (13  VS.O.  81),  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"See.  5144.  In  aU  elections  of  dlreetois, 
each  shareholder  shall  have  the  right  to  vote 
the  number  of  shares  owned  by  him  for  u 
many  persons  as  there  are  director*  to  be 
elected,  or  to  cumulate  auch  shares  and  give 
one  candidate  as  many  votee  as  the  numtxr 
of  directors  mulUplled  by  the  number  of  bta 
shares  shall  equal,  or  to  distribute  them  oa 
the  same  prtoclple  among  as  many  candi- 
dates as  he  ShaU  think  fit;  and  in  deciding 
aU  other  quesUons  at  meetings  of  sharehold- 
ers, each  shareholder  shall  be  entitled  to  on* 
vote  on  each  share  of  stock  held  by  htm;  ex- 
cept that  (1)  this  ShaU  not  be  construed  u 
llmlttog  the  vottog  rights  of  holders  of  prt- 
ferred  stock  under  the  terms  and  provlsJons 
of  articles  of  associaUon.  or  amendmenu 
thereto.  adc^Hed  pursuant  to  the  provisloDS 
of  section  S09(a)  of  the  Bmergency  Banking 
and  Bank  COnservaUon  Act.  approved  Mardi 
9.  1933.  aa  amended:  (3)  to  the  election  of 
directora.  aharea  of  its  own  stock  held  by  s 
nattonal  bank  as  sole  trustee,  whether  regis- 
tered to  Its  own  name  as  such  ^trustee  or  U> 
the  name  of  Its  nocninee.  shall  not  be  voted 
by  the  raglstared  owner  tinless  under  tb* 
tarma  of  the  trust  the  manner  to  which  such 
sharas  ahaU  ba  voted  may  be  determined  by 
a  donor  or  beneficiary  of  the  truat  and  unlaa 
such  dooor  or  benaflrtary  aetuaUy  directt  bov 
•ash  abaras  abaU  be  voted;  and  (S)  shsras  of 
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m  own  stock  held  by  a  natt<  u  tal  bank  and 
oia  or  more  persons  as  trustee  t  may  be  voted 
^  such  other  person  or  persop^,  as  trustees, 
m  the  same  manner  as  if  he  o<  they  were  the 
Ble  trustee.  Shareholders  jmay  vote  by 
^oxles  duly  authorized  to  wHttog;  but  no 
gOMT,  clerk,  teller,  or  bookkjaeper  of  such 
lifnt  Shall  act  as  proxy:  and  po  shareholder 
ftioie  liability  Is  past  due  and  unpaid  shall 
bt  allowed  to  vote.  Whenever  uiares  of  stock 
esnnot  be  voted  by  reason  of  Ibetog  held  by 
tbs  bank  as  sole  trustee  such  tbares  shall  be 
■eluded  to  determining  whjeftber  matters 
nted  upon  by  the  shareholderkiwere  adopted 
by  the  requisite  percentage  of]  shares." 

(d)  Paragraph  (o)  of  section  6211  of  the 
Barlsed  Statutes  (13  U.S.C.  16|)  is  amended 
bf  striking  out  the  second  aei^ience  thereof. 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  jtihe  sixteenth 
paragraph  of  aectlon  4  of  the  raderal  Reserve 
Act,  as  amendment  (13  XTB.C.  304),  Is 
imended  by  striking  out  all  of  the  language 
therein  which  follows  the  ool^  and  by  In- 


iwtog:  "Pro- 

imber  banks 

district  are 

ding  com- 

Bank  Hold- 

iticlpatlon  to 

^on  by  such 


Mrtlng  to  lieu  thereof  the 
Tided,  That  whenever  any 
vlthln  the  same  Federal 
nbsldlaries  of  the  same  ban 
pasy  within  the  meaning  of 
lag  Company  Act  of  1966. 
tny  such  nomination  or  el< 
■Mmber  banks,  tocludtog  suc^  bank  hold- 
ing company  If  it  is  also  a  member  bank, 
ihaU  be  confined  to  one  of  such  ibanks,  which 
nay  be  designated  for  the  pui:|>o«e  by  such 
holding  company."  j 

(f)  The  nineteenth  paragrai^h  of  section  0 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  CS.C.  834)  Is 
ifflCDded  by  striking  out  the  I^^t  sentence  of 
tucb  paragraph.  ] 

(g)  The  twenty-second  paniraph  of  sec- 
ttoo  9  of  the  Federal  Reserve  act  (13  U.S.C. 
137)  is  repealed.  l 

(h)  The  third  paragraph  of  stctlon  aSA  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (13  irJS.C.  371c)  Is 
•mended  by  striking  out  that  p  atrt  of  the  first 
lentence  that  reads  "For  the  (urpoee  of  this 
lecUon,  the  term  'affiliate'  shall  Include  hold- 
ing company  afflUates  as  ir^  as  other 
iSllates,  and'  ;  and  by  chan^ng  the  word 
'the"  following  such  language  jto  read  "The". 

(i)  Paragraph  (4)   of  sectlotj  3(c)    of  the 


bvestment  Company  Act  of 
*)<^-3)  is  repealed. 

(])  Paragraph  (11)  of  sectlo: 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1 
JOb-a)  is  amended  by  striking 
"or  any  holding  company  afflllate,  as  defined 
Inthe  Banking  Act  of  1933"  and  substituting 
therefor  the  words  "or  any  ban         " 
peny  as  defined  in  the  Bank 
Peay  Act  of  1956". 

(k)  SecUon  601  of  the  In. 
Code  of  1054  (36  U.8.C.  801) 
Pesled  ' 


(16  UB.C. 

(a)  of  the 

(16  U.8.C. 

t  the  words 


boUUng  com- 
^o^ing  Com- 

nal  Revenue 
hereby  re- 


OKDEX  or  BUSI 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  ll^dent.  for 
we  Information  of  Senatorijit  is  antici- 
pated that  Monday  and  Tu^ay,  if  need 
w,  will  be  devoted  to  consideration  of 
fte  bank  holding  biU.  If  thfe  bank  hold- 
JOK  WU  is  not  disposed  of  beiore  the  Sen- 
Me  convenes  on  Wednesday,  at  12 
otiock,  the  leadership  Interids  to  call  up 
^taidar  No.  1151.  8.  985.  tjhe  truth-ln- 
Pwxaglng  biU,  to  assure  tt(at  It  will  be 
we  unfinished  business  onj  Wednesday 
M  the  time  the  Senate  conv  ;hes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     Mr.  "^ 
we  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield 

Mr.  DOMINICrK.    I  wish 
understanding,    if  we  cone 
entlon  of  the  Bank  Holdl 
«  Monday  or  Tuesday,  Is 
*m  of  the  Senator  from  ,**„».«««,  ^ 
»m  take  up  the  truth-in-pa^kaglng  bill, 
"thout  a  limitation  on  timet 


lident,  will 


I  clarify  my 

iide  condd- 

Act  early 

the  inten- 

Contana  to 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes.  The  lim- 
itation of  time  would  be  applied  oa 
Wednesday,  and  It  woold  be  applicable 
only  to  the  Cotton  amendment,  which 
will  be  voted  on  at  4  o'clock.  This  ar- 
rangement meets  with  the  approval  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  Commencing  at  noon 
on  Wednesday,  the  limitation  of  time 
and  the  assignment  of  time  to  the  two 
Senators  will  take  place. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  BIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  with 
the  packaging  bill  being  laid  aside  tem- 
porarily under  unanimous  consent  it  will 
automatically  become  the  pending  busi- 
ness on  the  convoiing  of  the  Senate  at 
noon  on  Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  thank  the  Chair. 


manacers  on  the  tMUrt  of  the  House  at 
the  oonferenoe. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  following  concurrent 
resolutions: 

S.  Con.  Res.  76.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorlztog  the  prtottog  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  hearings  on  District  of  Columbia 
home  rule; 

S.  Con.  Res.  79.  Concurrent  resolutton  au- 
thorizing the  prtottog  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  additional 
copiee  of  parts  1  and  3  of  Its  hearings  en- 
titled "Recent  Federal  Reserve  AcUons  and 
Economic  Policy  Coordination"; 

S.  Con.  Res.  84.  Concurrent  resoluUon  au- 
thorizing the  prtoUng  of  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "Catalog  of 
Federal  Aids  to  State  and  Local  Oovem- 
ments — Second  Supplement,  January  10, 
1966"; 

S.  Con.  Res.  86.  Conctirrent  resoluUon  au- 
thorizing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  additional 
copies  of  Its  hearings  entitled  "Twentieth 
Anniversary  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
an  Economic  Symp>oslum";  and 

8.  Con.  Res.  91.  Concurrent  resoluUon  au- 
thorlztog  the  prtoUng  of  additional  copies  of 
hearings  on  "I7.S.  Policy  With  Respect  to 
Mainland  China." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  11487)  to 
provide  revenue  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes;  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Whiteker,  Mr.  McMillan, 
Mr.  Dowdy.  Mr.  Pcqua,  Mr.  Nelsek,  Mr. 
Harsha,  and  Mr.  Brotbill  of  Virginia 
w«e  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (KB.. 
15151)  to  permit  the  planting  of  alter- 
nate crops  on  acreage  which  is  unplanted 
because  of  a  natural  disaster;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Coolet.  Mr. 
PoAGi.  Mr.  Oathings,  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  DAGt7E,  Mr.  Belcher,  and  Mr. 
TxAonE   of   California   were   appointed 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previoiisly  entered. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  47  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monda^.  June  6.  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  2, 1966: 

INTRXAXUT 

Thit  following-named  oflloar  to  be  plaoad 
on  the  retired  list  to  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Utie  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
secUon  8963: 

To  be  general 

Oen.  John  Knight  Watws,  018481,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army) , 

TiiB  following -named  officers  under  the 
provUlons  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code,  sec-  '' 
Uon  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  poeltlons  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsecUon  (a)  of  secUon 
8066,  to  grade  as  follows: 

To  he  general 
U.  Oen.  Charles  Hartwell'  Bonesteel,  nx, 
0186k6,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Oen.  Harry  Jacob  Lemley.  Jr..  019766. 

U.S.  Army. 

Lt.  Oen.  John  Lathrop  Throckmorton, 
019783,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  VS.  Army)  for  appototment  as  sen- 
ior U.S.  Army  Meml)er  of  the  MiUtary  Staff 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations,  under  the 
provUlons  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  711. 

ZnthxNavt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Itoe  of 
the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  quaUflca- 
tions  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Percival  W.  Jackson      Sheldon  H.  BUnney     ■ 
James  J.  Stllweil  Herman  J.  Trum  m 

Raymond  A.  Moore       William  R.  McKlnney 
Victor  A.  Dybdal  Julian  T.  Burke,  Jr. 

Oeorge  R.  Muse  Qeorge  8.  Morrison 

Jc^n  W.  Solan,  Jr.        Roderick  O.  Middletom 
Roger  W.  Paine,  Jr.       Herbert  H.  Anderson 
William  C.  Hushtog       Damon  W.  Cooper  > 

James  A.  Dare  nimk  B.  Stone 

Harry  L.  Harty.  Jr.         Harold  E.  Shear 
James  H.  Smith,  Jr.      William  D.  Houser 
James  L.  Abbot,  Jr.       Raymond  E.  Peet 
Kenan  C.  Chllders,  Jr.  Mark  W.  Woods 
Francis  J.  Fltzpatrick  Paul  L.  Lacy,  Jr. 
Enunett  P.  Bonner        James  L.  Holloway  in 
John  P.  Weinel 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

For  this  cause  I  bow  my  knee*  mnto  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom 
the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is 
named,  that  He  would  grant  you,  accord- 
ing to  the  riches  of  His  glory,  to  be 
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ttrtHfftheiieA  with  mioht  by  Hi$  tjHrU  in 
the  inner  man.  Ephesianc  3 :  14-16. 

Eternal  Ood.  our  Fatho-.  whose  mercy 
surrounds  us  an  our  days  and  whose 
Qdrlt  Is  ever  seddng  entrance  Into  our 
hearts,  grant  that  in  this  moment  of 
prayer  we  may  be  conscious  of  lliy  pies- 
enoe,  may  receive  the  ministry  of  Thy 
grace,  and  may  be  strengthened  to  obey 
•niy  commandments  and  to  do  Thy  wIlL 

We  confess  that  time  and  again  we 
have  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  became 
discouraged  and  to  worry  about  many 
things.  Orant  us  even  now  a  deq?er 
experience  of  Thy  holy  spirit  that  we 
may'  know  we  do  not  stand  alone,  that 
Tbou  art  ever  with  us  glvtng  us  wisdcnn, 
courage,  and  steadfast  faith  for  every 
need  and  for  every  experience. 

Bless  Thou  our  Nation— these  leaders 
and  our  people— together  may  we  be 
strengthened  with  might  by  Thy  spirit  in 
the  inner  man.  through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.    Amen. 


Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  TualaUn  Federal  leclamation 
projeet.  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes." 
reaueets  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  i4>Polnts  Mr.  Jacxsom,  Mi. 
Andbrsoh.  liCr.  Church.  ICr.  Kuchsl.  and 
Mr.  JosBAir  of  Idaho  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  foUowlng 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested  : 

8.2806.  An  act  to  place  In  trust  atatoa 
eortaln  lands  on  the  Wind  Rly«r  Twi^iftn  bm- 
•rvatlon  In  Wyoming;  and 

8.2948.  An  act  to  Mt  aside  certain  lands 
In  Montana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Confed- 
erated Sallah  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the 
Flathead  Reservation.  Montana. 


June  2,  mi 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJt.  10451.  An  act  to  authorize  the  80ere- 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  transfer  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  to  the  Department 
or  Agriculture  for  recreaUon  deTelopment 
sad  for  other  purposes; 

HA.  10478.  An  act  to  retrocede  to  the  8tate 
0*  Kansas  concurrent  jtulsdleUon  over 
Bask^  Institute;  and 

HJt  12264.  An  act  to  declare  that  0934 
acres  of  OoTernment-owned  land  acquired 
for  Indian  administrative  pturposes  u  held 
by  the  United  Stetes  In  trust  for  the  Apache 
TMbe  of  the  Mescalero  ReservaUon. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJt.  104S1.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
fsdsraUy  owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United 
SUtas  In  trust  for  the  Mlnnasoto  Chippewa 
TVlbe;  and 

HJB.  15161.  An  act  to  permit  the  piantiti« 
of  alternate  crops  on  acreage  which  u  un^ 
planted  because  of  a  natural  disaster. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  15151)  entlUed  "An  act  to 
poinlt  the  planting  of  alternate  crops  on 
acreage  which  is  unplanted  because  of  a 
natural  disaster,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  SLuoron,  Mr.  Hoixufs,  Mr.  East- 
i-AHD.  Mr.  TaucADGi.  Mr.  Anoif.  Mr. 
TouHQ  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Coopsa 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
(he  House  to  the  bill  (S.  264)  entitled 
"An  aet  to  authorlae  the  Secietaiy  of  the 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


COMMITTEB  ON  AGRICDLTURE 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  its  report  on  HJl.  15124. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  WELFARE  STATE  IN  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  YoA? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ji«r.  RESNICK.    Mr.  Speaker,  starting 
in  the  days  of  President  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal  and  continuing  through  President 
Truman's   Pair    Deal,    President   Ken- 
nedy's New  Frontier  and,  now  today.  In 
the  midst  of  President  Johnson's  Great 
Society,  each  and  every   time  we,  as 
Democrats,  passed   legislation  to  help 
those  Americans  who  could  not  help 
themselves  because  of  lack  of  education 
or  poor  health  or  bad  housing  or  old  age. 
our  RepubUcan  critics  cried  out  that  we 
were  promoting  the  welfare  state.    To 
me  the  hallmark  of  each  piece  of  pro- 
gressive social  legislation  is  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  doing  some- 
thing for  the  American  dtiaen  that  the 
American  citizen  could  not  do  for  him- 
self.   To  my  mind,  this  is  not  promoting 
the  welfare  state.    However,  under  the 
leadership  of  its  Republican  Governor. 
New  York  State  has  enacted  into  law  the 
first  piece  of  true  welfare  state  legislation 
by  taking  advantage  of  a  supposed  loop- 
hole  in  title  19  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965.    The  Republican 
sdmlnlstration  proposes  to  provide  free 
medical  attenticm  for  employed  Ameri- 
cans earning  $7,500  to  $8,000  a  year. 
Surely.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  earning  that 
much  is  either  receiving  hospital  and 
medical  Insurance  from  his  employer  or 
can  afford  to  buy  it  himself.    New  YoA 
State  is  telling  its  dtlKns,  even  though 
we  know  you  can  take  care  of  yourself, 
dont  worry.  Uf  brother  wUl  do  it  for  yoa. 
That  type  of  thinking  is  the  welfare  state 
and  to  that  I  am  unalterably  (vposed. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AFPROPRUTIOMB 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  i^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ComnUtS 
on  Appropriations  may  have  untu  mM 
night  tomorrow,  June  3,  to  file  a  dhvi* 
leged  report  on  the  legislaUve  branSi 
apprwrlatlon  biU  for  fiscal  year  im 

Mr.  LANGEN  reserved  aU  points  or 
order. *•««»  « 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  TeMs? 
There  was  no  objection. 


J%ne  2,  1966 


COMMITTEE       ON       AGRICDLTDRB 

Mr.BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  may  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
Isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOFT  LANDING  OF  SURVEYOR  ON 
THE  MOON 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hooae 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnm 
nUnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  the  entire  United  States  and  tbe 
whole  free  world— indeed,  the  entln 
world— rejoices  at  the  spectacular  suc- 
cess that  we  scored  last  night  in  our 
soft  landing  by  the  UJS.  Surveyor  on  the 
moon. 

Certainly  this  shows  the  monumental 
effort  that  is  being  made  by  this  country 
to  keep  up  with  the  whole  space  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  sure  it  is  a  feat  that  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  the  wonderful  scientists 
of  ours,  and  all  the  people  who  are  in- 
volved In  this  project. 

This  certainly  brings  closer  the  day 
when  the  United  States  is  going  to  land 
men  on  the  moon. 

Mr.  BOGG8.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouU 
like  to  commend  the  gentlen^m  for  the 
statement  he  is  making  about  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  fine  space  team  in 
effecting  a  soft  landing  on  tbe  mooa 

This  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
the  people  working  In  that  program,  and 
to  the  determiziatlon  of  our  Government 
to  see  that  we  are  fhrst  in  space. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  has  made  a 
very  fine  statement. 

This  is  a  historic  day  for  our  country. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  all  agree  that  we 
Americans  can  weigh  our  successes  and 
our  failures  vrisely.    We  have  had  some 


letbaeks.  but  when  all  tkk  chips  are 
4own  and  the  score  is  written,  nobody 
eaa  quarrel  with  the  tre^mdous  con- 
tribution of  the  United  St&tes  in  this 
whole  space  program.  I 
I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  Members  of 


fte  Congress  when  I  salut  i 


Tidual  who  played  a  role  in  this  mag 
lucent  achievement  early  this  morning. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOI 


Ur.  HALL.    Mr.  Speakei 
point  of  order  that  a  q 
ivesent.        

The  SPEAKER.    Evlden^  a  quorum 
i(  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Spe4^,  I  move 
I  esll  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll, 
lowing  Members  failed  to 


,!  I  make  the 
udnun  is  not 


ordered. 
I  md  the  fol- 
aii4wer  to  their 


oaines: 

Aberaetby  Praaer  ^^t^rlen 

indrews, 
0«orga'V. 

Btrry 

BUtnlk 

Bolton 

Bravn,  Calif. 

ftoyhUl.  Va. 

Barton,  Calif. 

Cuaeron 

Ch«7 

CeUer 

Cbamberlaln 

Out 

Ctowton,Del 

Oohelan 

Calmer 

Ooosble 

Citley 

DMtdarlo 

OiVKm 

U^naon 

Uvards.  Ala. 

M«ardi.La. 

Ufvorth 

Mng,  Tenn.  Mink 

Ikmum  Mlnshall 

liiwr  Morrison 

Rood  Morton,  Md. 

rijmt  UotB 

Me7  Murray 

Tlie  SPEAKER.    On  thii 
Members  have  answered  to 
'Quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  ttrther  pro 
ceedlngs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with,  ^^ 


[RoU  No.  122] 
Praaer 

Pulton,  Tenn. 
Oarmats 
Oonzales 
Hagan,  Oa. 
Hasna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Hawkins 
Henderson 
Hoimeld 
Holland 
Irwin 
Jonas 
Jones.  N.O. 
Karth 
Keith 
Landrum 
LeggeU 
McEwen 
Martin.  Ala. 
Martin,  Mass 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Matsunaca 
MlUer 
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every  Indi- 


]^>Uy 

1'oweU 

IttndaU 

Itses 

1 1  ivers.  8.C. 

n>berte 

it^ncallo 

1  tiwney.  N.T. 

il(Ott 

I  ^  nner 

i  11  irlver 

M  skies 

tiUes 

Hkck 

{ <  afford 

f 1 ephens 

<  t  ration 

*:  1  tompson,  M  j. 

VoU 

1  "I  imble 

1  "1  ipi>w 

Vivian 

^mtten 
VUllams 

>?IU18 

^jt'tlson. 
Charles  H. 


rolkaU  336 
I  lehr  names. 


PLANTING   OP  ALTERNA'TE  CROPS 
ON    ACREAGE    UNPLATTED    BE- 
CAUSE OF  A  NATURAlIpDISASTER 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  ^^eaker. 
I  uk  unanimous  consent  tti  take  from 
Be  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (BLR.  15151) 
»  permit  the  planting  of  altanate  crops 
<o  acreage  which  is  unplaiOed  because 
of  a  natural  disaster,  with  a  Senate 
■Bendment   thereto^  dlsaguee   to    the 
wnate  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
inference  asked  by  the  Se&te. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theM  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUiman  from 
«»»uri?  The  Chair  hesjil  none,  and 
^points  the  following  ;  conferees: 
•8WS.  CooL«T,  PoAGS,  GATittifas,  Joins 
«  MsBourt,  Dagux.  Bblchsb.  |md  Txaotts 
«*  Calif (inia. 


SECOND  INAUGURAL  OT  ABRAHAM 
LINCOUT— ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  373,  with  an  amendment, 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrmt  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

H.  Cow.  Rib.  378 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentattvea 
{the  Seiiate  concurring) ,  That  there  shaU  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  tbe  report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Arrangements  To 
Commemorate  tbe  One  Hundredth  Anni- 
versary of  tbe  Second  Inaugural  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  that  said  report  may  include 
such  Illustrations  as  the  joint  committee 
may  Include.  The  preparation  of  material 
for  printing  and  the  selection  of  an  appro- 
priate binding  shall  be  under  tbe  super- 
vision of  tbe  subcommittee  of  tbe  Joint  oom- 
mlttee  on  arrangements  for  the  commemora- 
tive ceremony,  and  said  chairman  shall  cause 
to  be  printed  seven  thousand  five  bimdred 
copies  so  as  to  furnish  ten  copies  to  the 
Vice  President,  each  Senator,  each  Repre- 
sentative, and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico,  and  tbe  remainder  be 
eqtially  distributed  by  the  Joint  committee 
through  its  chairman  to  tbe  various  organ- 
ized groups,  associations,  and  such  people 
who  assisted  the  Joint  committee  in  tbe  prep- 
aration and  development  of  tbe  program. 

With  the  following  c(Hnmlttee  amend- 
ment: 

Line  10,  strike  out  aU  language  following 
the  word  "commemorative"  and  Insert  "cere- 
mony". 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Hie  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  HOUSE 
REPORT  NO.  505  AND  HOUSE  RE- 
PORT NO.  952  (89TH  CONG..  1ST 
SESS.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 532.  with  an  amendment,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tl<m,  as  follows: 

H.  COH.  Rn.  582 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurHng) ,  That  thne  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  tbe  Coounittee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
one  thousand  additional  copies  each  of  the 
House  Report  Numbered  606,  dated  June  80. 
1965,  containing  Part  HI — Bales  and  Use 
Taxes,  Part  IV— Capital  Stock  Taxes,  and 
Part  V— Gross  Receipts  Taxes,  and  House  Re- 
port Numbend  003,  dated  September  2. 1966. 
containing  Part  Vl-^tooommendatlona. 

With  the  foUowlng  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Lines  8  and  4.  strike  jH|t  "one  thousand" 
and  Insert  "five  hundred"?^^ 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resohition  was  agreed 
to. 


A  motion  to  reeonslder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTINO  OF  COPIES 
<»  PARTS  1  AND  a  OF  HXARXNGS 
ENTITLED  "RECENT  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  ACTIONS  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC   POLICY    COORDINATION" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  CcHnmlttee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 598,  with  an  amendment,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conciurent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Cox.  Rxs.  698 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  tbe  use  of  the  Joint  Bconomlc  ' 
Conunlttee  five  thousand  additional  ooplas 
of  parts  1  and  2  of  Its  hearings  of  the  Bghty- 
mnth  Congress,  arst  session,  entitled  "Reoent 
Federal  Reserve  AcUons  and  ¥«AyAfn1p  Policy 
Coordination". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Line  3.  strike  out  "five  thousand"  ^"d  m- 
sert  "two  thousand  five  hundred". 


to 
to. 


The  cmunlttee  amendment  was  agreed 
The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  PRINTING  AS  A 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT  OF  THE  PAM- 
PHLET ENTITLED  "OUR  FLAG" 

Mi.  hays.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 600,  with  amendments,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
ti(m,  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rsb.  600 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  publica- 
tion entitled  "Our  Flag",  publlahed  by  ttie 
Office  of  Ute  Armed  Services  Znf  onnaUon  and 
■ducatlon.  Department  at  Defense,  be  print- 
ed with  lllustratloBs  as  a  House  dooimient; 
and  that  three  hundred  and  twenty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies  be 
printed,  of  which  two  hxmdred  and  nineteen 
thousand  five  hundred  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  one 
hundred  and  three  thotisand  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate. 

With  the  foUowlng  committee  amend- 
mente: 

Une  6,  strike  out  "three  hundred  and 
'  twenty-two  thousand  Ave  hundred"  and  m- 
sert  "one  hundred  sixty-one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty". 

Lines  7  and  8.  strike  out  "two  hundred 
and  nineteen  thousand  five  hundred"  and 
Insert  "one  hundred  nine  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty". 

Line  9,  strike  out  "one  hundred  and  three 
thousand"  and  Insert  "fifty-one  «*«^«nTMH 
five  hxmdred**. 

The  committee  amendmento  w«re 
agreed  to. 

The  concurmt  lescdutiaa  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  <m  the 
table. 
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TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  PRINTING  OP 
ADDITIONAL  CX>PIE8  OP  HOUSE 
DOCUMENT  NO.  190  OP  THE  89TH 
CONORE88 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
<tf  the  Committee  on  Houae  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  Hbuse  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 630.  with  amendments,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clei^  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  ooH.  Bn.  esc 

y*?*^'"**  **  **«  ^"^^^  o/  Repre$mtatit)es 
{tne  Senate  eoneurring) ,  Th*t  there  shall 
be  printed  «n  additional  five  bundred  and 
tUrty-alx  tbouiand  copies  of  Houae  Docu- 
ment Numbered  190  of  the  Kl^ty-nlntb  Oon- 
greaa  in  the  atyle  and  fOTmat  dlrectad  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  Not  more 
than  one  thoiiaand  of  such  coplee  shall  be 
deUvered  to  each  Member  of  Congreaa  and 
to  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto 
Rloo. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Lines  a  and  8.  strike  out  "Htw  hundred 
and  thtarty-slz  thousand"  and  insert  "flfty- 
four  thoiisand  two  htmdred". 

Une  6,  strike  out  "thousand"  and  inaart 
•Tiundred".  "-«• 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


tkm.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  778,  with 
an  amendment,  and  ask  t<x  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  aerk  read  the  resolution  as  fid- 
lows: 

H.BM.m 


June  2,  19t6 


^Inted  for  the  use  of  «ha  CtamnMa.  - 
foreign  Bulatloni  fourteen  tbana^J^ 
tUmal  ooplas  of  its  hearings  on  suppiSalnS; 
^Ign  assistance,  fiscal  year  IW-lmSr 
ofttw  Bsb^iunth  oigresTsiSffS: 


Keaolved.  That  the  preyen  oOteed  by  the 
Ute  Ch^Ialn,  the  Reverend  Bernard  Bras- 
kamp,  doctor  of  divinity,  at  the  lyning  of 
the  dally  seaslona  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  during  the 
Bghty-nlnth  Congress  to  the  time  of  hU 
demise  be  printed  as  a  House  document  with 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  ad- 
dlUooal  ooples,  of  which  four  thousand  three 
hxmdred  and  ninety  shaU  be  for  the  use  of 
Memben  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
•md  five  hundred  for  the  offloe  of  the  House 
Chaplain. 

_  y  •  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shaU  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  period  of  sixty  days,  after 
Which  the  unused  balance  shaU  revert  to  the 
House  document  room. 

With  the  foUowing  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Line  6.  strike  out  the  word  "printed"  and 
tosert  "printed,  with  approprUte  lUustra- 
ttco.". 


With  the  following  committee  sbum* 
ment:  —««■. 

Line  8.  strike  out  the  weed  "fourtesn-  •» 
Insert 'four".  '"•»wi  m 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  Senate  ccmcurrent  resolutton  «m 
concurred  in.  ^^  "" 

A  motion  to  reocmslder  was  laid  oo  tlM 
table. 


to. 


Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  rec(»islder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZmO  CERTAIN  PRINTINa 
POR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VETER- 
ANS' APPAIRS 

^#^-  5^^-..**'-  Speaker,  by  direction 
Of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  caU  up  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 834,  with  amendments,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  ctmcurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

R.  OoN.  Ras.  684 
jBMoIred  by  the  tiotue  of  RepretentmHaeM 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  shall 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uvaeone  bimdred  and  thirty  thousand  copies 
of  a  pubUcaUon  entitled  "Summary  of  VM- 
^^I^J^J^tton    Reported.    Wghty-nlnth 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: ^^ 

Une  4,  strike  out  "one  bundred  and  thirty 
thousand"  and  Insert  "elghty-sU  thousand 
one  hundred". 

^  Line  e.  strike  out  the  "period"  and  Insert 
.  with  an  additional  forty-three  thousand 
nine  hundred  ooples  for  the  use  of  MH&bw* 
of  the  House  of  RepiesenUttves." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
•creed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
•o. 

-^Motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


PROVIDINa  POR  THE  PRINTING  OP 
CERTAIN  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE 
HOUSE  COBtfMITTEE  ON  BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  l^ieaker.  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Resolution  838.  with 
an  amendment,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  838 
Keaolved.  That  the  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings In  the  CoDunlttee  on  wanving  and 
Cuwency  of  May  18.  1968.  Incident  to  the 
^veentatlon  of  a  portrait  of  Honorable 
Wbioht  Paticam  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  be  printed  as  a  House  docu- 
ment with  mustratlon  and  suitable  binding. 

With  the  foUowing  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Insert: 

"Sic.  S.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number, 
there  shall  be  printed  two  thousand  ccmles 
of  such  document  for  the  xise  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency." 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OP  ATMS. 
TIONAL  COPIES  OP  HEARlNOe 

«*^-  ^^°.J^-  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Admlnlstn- 
tion.  I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Reaotn- 
tion  90  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  aerk  read  the  Senate  concunent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

s.  OcMT.  Rn.  90 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Houh  e/ 
Bepreaentativea  concurring),  That  tbwe  t» 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Intartor 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  two  UuxMDd 
five  hundred  additional  ooples  of  the  Sentti 
hearings  of  the  Study  Team  Report  on  ths 
Recreational  C>K>ortunltles  In  the  Stats  of 
Washington,  held  in  the  Bghty-nlnth  OOb* 
gress.  second  smwluii. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  "two  thonsasd 
five  hundred"  and  Insert  "one  thousand". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolutloo  waa 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  oa 
the  tiOde. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OP  C0PIE8 
OP  VETERANS  BENEFITS  CALCU- 
LATOR 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dlrectfcm 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Refxia- 
tion  52  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 


AUTHORIZIMO  THE  PRXNTtNG  OP 
PRAYERS  OPPERED  BY  THE  LATE 
CHAPLADf .  THE  REVEREND  BBR- 
NARDBRASKAMP,  DURDIQ  THE 
88TR  C0(NQRE88 

^t^L^^.^'  8P«^«.  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administre- 


AUTRORIZINO  PRINTINO  OP  HEAR- 
INGS ON  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE  POR  VIETNAM 

/^^^    Mr.  Speaker,  by  dfaectlon 
M  the  Committee  on  House  Admlnistra- 

tton.  I  can  up  Senate  Ooncurrent  Resohi- 
tion  77  and  ask  fbr  its  Immediate  eon- 
■Ideratton. 

The  aerk  read  the  Senate  ooocurre&t 
resolution,  as  follows: 

8.  Ooir.  Raa.  77 
Jteaolved   by   the  Senate    {the   Bouee  of 
'**pre»eHtan»t$  eonemrrtmg),  Tbat  then  be 


H.  OoH.  RxB.  sa 
Besotoed  by  the  Bouae  of  Bepreaentettm 
(tk«  gciMte  ooMCurrtMg) ,  That  after  the  ooo- 
oluslon  of  the  second  sesslcm  of  the  Slghtr- 
nlnth  Congrasi  there  shall  be  printed  fifty 
thousand  two  hundred  and  /orty  copies  of  a 
Veterans' Benefits  Oaleulator  prepared  by  At 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  at  which  «*d 
ttaouaand  copies  ahaa  be  for  the  use  of  tfee 


-"-"  I  I  11  11      |I|||IBIH    ■■■■■■     liO    AUT     WAV     l^m   UB    ^^ 

VetOBans'  Affaln  Committee,  two  thoiwand 
copies  for  the  use  of  the  CommlttM  on 
yinanne.  thlrty-eeven  tbrnwand  four  huadrtd 
and  elfl^ty-flve  ec^les  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Repreaentatlves.  and  eight  thoo- 
•■ad  seven  hundred  and  flfty-flv*  «Vt* 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

The  House  concurrmt  resolution  VM 
agreed  to. 

A  moticm  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


/ttn«  2,  1966 


ADTHORIZINa  PRDq^G  OP 
HOUSE  REPORT  Nf).  973 
Ifr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speakerj  by  direction 
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Administra- 
nt  Resolu- 
Immedlate 

concurrent 


of  tbfe  Committee  on  Hoi 
tion.  I  call  up  House  Cone 
tion  579   and   adc   for   i 
eocsideratlon. 

■nie  Clerk  read  the  Hoi 
icaolution.  as  follows: 

H.  Com.  Rxs.  671 

Baolved  by  the  Houae  of  ^preaentativea 
[Vu  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  ^Tommlttee  on 
pubUc  Works,  Reuse  of  Repreaentatlves,  one 
tbouiand  additional  copies  of  Botise  Report 
Kumbered  973  by  that  committee  on  S.  2300, 
Kttrar  and  Harbor,  Beach  Erosloa.  Flood  Con- 
trol Projects,  and  Water  Sup;4y. 


Tbe  House  concurrent 
ireedto. 

A  motion  to  reconsider 
the  table. 


n solution  was 
iiras  laid  on 


AUTHORIZING  PRIN1(tNG  OP 
HEARINGS  ON  HJ4.  6991 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speakerj  by  direction 
of  ttie  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  ConcuWent  Resolu- 
tion 580  and  ask  for  Ittt  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

H.  Com.  Rn.  68( 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rtpresentatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  Tliit  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  C^pmmlttee  on 
Public  Works,  House  of  Reprei  ^ntatlves,  one 
thousand  additional  copies  of  the  bearings 
of  that  committee  on  H.R.  6991,  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
IMS. 


The  House  concurrent 
igreedto. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w) 
Wde. 


ilution  was 
laid  on  the 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OP  THE 
CONSTITUTION  AS  A  yOUSE  DOC- 
UMENT 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker]  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House;  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Concuit^nt  Resolu- 
tion 599  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
lideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Hous^  concurrent 
leaohition.  as  follows: 

H.  Cow.  RC8.  694 


Resolved  by  the  Houae  of  ktipreaentativea 
{the  Senate  concurring),  Thaij there  Is  au 
tJiortzM  to  be  printed  as  a  Ho  use  document 
the  Constitution  of  the  Unite  JJ  States,  with 
■a  analytical  index  and  ancllli  ilea  r^ardlng 
proposed  amendmenta,  prepa]^  by  Repre- 
"■tatlTe  EMAmrcL  Czixai,  pt  New  York 
•M  that  one  hundred  thoussWd  additional 
*0|ite*  be  printed,  of  which  fifteen  thousand 
*aU  be  for  the  \iae  of  the  HoiUe  Committee 
«  the  Judiciary  and  the  balince  prorated 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  <l  Representa- 

The  House  concurrent  rcMolutton  was 

•«reedto. 

Amotion  to  reconsider  w44  laid  on  the 
CXn 766— Part  0 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OP  PART  2 
OP  "CONPLICTS  BETWEEN  THE 
FEDERAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 
AND  THE  NATION'S  GOALS  FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 619  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rxs.  619 

Beaolved  by  the  Houae  of  Repreaentativea 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
Government  Operations  one  thotisand  addi- 
tional copies  of  part  2  of  the  committee  print 
entitled  "Confllcta  Between  the  Federal  Re- 
search Programs  and  the  Nation's  Qoals  for 
Higher  Education",  of  the  Klghty-nlnth  Con- 
gress, first  seeslon. 

The  House  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  \ 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OP  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OP  COMMTITEE 
PRINT  NO.  1  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WOI^.  ANALYSIS  OP 
HJl.  4,  AND  DIFFERENCE  BE- 
TWEEN HJl.  4  AND  HJL  11946 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Resolution  722.  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.RU.722 
Reaolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Ho\ise  of  Representativee.  two  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  of  Committee  Print  Num- 
bered 1  by  that  committee  on  the  sectlon- 
by-section  analysis  of  HJl.  4,  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1968, 
and  difference  between  BJR.  4  (Eighty-ninth 
Congress)  and  H.R.  11946  (El^ty-elghth 
Congress)  as  reported  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  S.  2783  (Eighty-eighth 
Congress)  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OP  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OP  HOUSE  RE- 
PORT NO.  539.  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBUC  WORKS.  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Resolution  723.  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows:        ' 

H.  Ras.  738 

Resolocd,  Tliat  there  be  printed  for  tbe  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  House 
of  Representatives,  one  thousand  additional 
coplee  of  Bbuie  Report  Numbered  639  by 
that  committee  on  the  Public  Works  and 
EccHiomlc  Development  Act  of  1968.  8.  1648. 


The  resolntirai  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
taUe. 

AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OP  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  HEARINGS  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
ON  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  724,  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rb.  734 


Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Ocnnmlttee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  Repreeentatlves,  one  thoueand  ad- 
ditional copies  of  hearings  by  that  commit- 
tee on  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968,  HJl.  4  and  S.  8. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AUTHORIZING      REPRINTING      OP 
HOUSE  REPORT  NO.  1219 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Comoodttee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Resolution  782.  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  ccmsideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rbs.  783 

Reaolved,  That  House  Report  Numbered 
1219.  entitled  "The  National  Science  Potin- 
datlon:  A  General  Review  of  Ita  First  Fifteen 
Tears",  be  reprinted  as  a  House  document^ 
with  nine  hundred  copies  for  the  uae  of  ths 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motl(m  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tbB 
table.  

AXTTHORIZING      REPRINTINO      OF 
HOUSE  REPORT  NO.  1236 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Resolution  783.  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  considemUon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ras.  788 

Resolved,'  That  House  Report  Numbered 
1236,  entitled  "The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion— ^Ito  Present  and  Future",  be  reprinted 
as  a  House  document,  with  two  thousand  five 
hundred  ooples  tor  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Sdenoe  and  Astronautics. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL  COPIB8  OP  PART  1  OF 
COMMITTEE  PRINT  BNTTHiED, 
"CONFLICTS  BETWEEN  THE  YED- 
ERAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  AND 
THE  NATION'S  GOALS  POR  HIGH- 
ER EDUCATION" 

Mr.  HAYS.   Mr.  i^»eaker.  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra-  < 
tion,  I  call  up  House  Reeoiutlcm  794.  and  * 
adc  for  its  immediate  consideratioxi.         ' 
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llie  Clerk  read  the  reaolutioxi.  as  fol- 
Iowb: 

H.  Bh.  7»4 
»€90iv9a.  Ilut  tlMra  bs  prtatad  tot  «M 
UM  of  th«  OommittM  on  QoramnMnt  Opar»- 
ttoos  OB*  ttwiiMind  "**«*««ir|  ooplM  of 
part  loltb»  oommlttM  print  «ntltl«l.  '\)on- 
meti  BatwMn  the  VMenl  SMMtch  Procrmma 
aad  tb»  Katton'i  Ootia  tor  Bigiur  Idufla- 
ttoQ".  of  th«  Blcbty-nlnth  Ooncxwt.  first 
MHton. 

The  reeolutlon  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tahle. 
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The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


JUM  2,  196$ 


AUTHORIZINa  PRINTINO  OF  ADI3I- 
TIONAL  COPZBB  OP  HEARINGS  EN- 
TTIUD.  "CONFLICTS  BETWEEN 
THE  FEDERAL  RESEARCH  FRO- 
ORAM8  AND  THE  NATION'S  GOALS 
FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION" 

Mr.  HATB.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  795,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

^/  H.  Sas.  in 

Retolvtd,  That  thw»  be  printed  for  the 
uae  of  tbe  Committee  on  Cktremment  0^>er»- 
ttons  one  thoueend  eddlttonAl  eapin  of 
the  hearlnce  entlUed  "Confllcte  Between  the 
^•derel  Seee«roh  Programs  and  the  Nation's 
Ooala  for  mgber  Muoatlon".  of  the  Xlghtr- 
nlnth  Oongma.  first  seaslon.  ^^ 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  recon«lder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AtJTHORIZINO  PRINTING  C»  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  SENATE 
HBARING6  ON  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA HOME  RULE 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tlon.  I  call  up  the  Senate  concurrent  res- 
olutkm  (S.  Con.  Res.  76)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  Senate 
hearings  on  District  of  Columbia  home 
rule,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

8.  OOK.  Ras.  78 
BeMlved  by  the  Senate  {the  Houae  of  «ep- 
reaentattvea  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  two  thousand 
five  hundred  additional  copies  of  its  hear- 
ings of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  flrat  ses- 
sion, entlUed  'TJlstrlct  of  Columbia  Home 
Rule,  Delegate  to  House  of  RepreeenUtlTes" 
(8.  368.  8.  1118). 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recon^der  was  laid  on  the 
taUe. 


moits— Second  Supplement,  January  lo 
19«6."  and  ask  for  its  immediate  eon. 
sideratlon. 

T*e  perk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows:  ^^ 

8.  OoN.  Bis.  8« 

■Beaoioed  by  the  SentU  (the  House  or 
Repreaentativea  coneurHng) .  That  there  bl 
printed  one  hundred  thousand  additioMi 
coplee  of  the  committee  print  entlUed  "Cu^ 
log  of  Federal  Aids  to  Stete  and  Local  Owl 
emments— Second  Bupjdement.  Januarr  lo 
HHW,"  »ghty-nlnth  Congre...  second  Slon' 
prepared  by  the  LeglaUtlve  Reference  Serr-' 
loe.  Ubrary  of  Congreas.  for  the  Senate  Com- 
mlttee  on  Ooremment  Operations,  of  which 
forty-four  thousand  copies  duu  be  for  the 
uae  otf  the  Houee  of  RepresentaOves  and 
flfty-elx  thousand  copies  shaU  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to.  - 

A  motion  to  reocmslder  wa&lald  on  tbe 
table.  1 

— f 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTINO  OF 
THE  "US.  DEFENSE  POLICIES  IN 
1966"  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 

-^•!^^™-  Mr- Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  can  up  House  Resolution  842.  and 
•m  for  Its  Immediate  consideration 

The  Oerk  read  the  reeolutlon.  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ra.  84a 

Metolved,  lliat  the  document  entitled 
•routed  SUtas  Defenss  PoUotos  in  1968"  by 
^l«i  H.  Ooraeily,  Ubruy  of  Oongteas.  bi 
pnoted  as  a  Rouse  document. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  THE  RE- 
FGBT  ENTITLED  "INTBR8TA1V 
COMMERCE  COMMISSION  OPKRA- 

•   710N8  (RAILROAD  8APVTT)  ** 

^.HATa  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  tha  Coamlttee  on  Bouse  Administra- 
tion. I  eall  UP  House  Raaohitlon  860.  and 
ask  for  its  Immwdtate  conskieratlon 

Tlw  CSark  read  the  i««)iaUoii.  as  fbl- 
kNva: 

H.  Baa.  860 
MtaohMd,  That  there  be  pHatsd  fw  the  <ms 
of  the  OoouBlttee  on  OoTenmeBt  Operations 
fl«»  thmMaad  artrtttHwal  ooples  ot  Mouse  Re- 

nSiemi'!f''ril!m''i.iii^  "y**  Thtsratate 
Baf«y)-.  e?SM5SS2taur^  («-!«•* 
ondi ' — 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OP  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  "RECENT 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACTIONS  AND 
BCONOJiaC  POLICY  COORDINA- 
TION" 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tl<m,  I  call  up  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  79)  authorising 
the  printing  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  additional  copies  of 
parts  1  and  2  <rf  its  hearings,  entitled 
"Recent  Federal  Actions  and  Economic 
Policy  Coordination."  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

8.  OoN.  Ras.  70 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Botue  of  Rep- 
naentattvee  coneurHng).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  five  thousand  additional  cmles 
of  parts  1  and  a  of  *ts  hearings  of  the  Klgfaty- 
nlnth  Congress,  first  sssslon.  entitled  "Recent 
Federal  Reeerve  Actions  and  Rronomle  Pol- 
Icy  OoonUnattoB.'* 

The  Serutte  concurrent  resohitimi  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  tax. 
thetable. 


AUTHORIZINa  PRINTINa  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OP  "TWENTXETH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  EMPLOY- 
MENT ACT  OF  1946.  AN  ECONOMIC 
SYMPOSIUM" 

Mr.  HAYS.  li«r.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  86)  authorliliig 
the  printing  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  additional  copies  of 
its  heerlngs.  entitled  "TwenUeth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Emplosrment  Act  of  1M«, 
an  Economic  Symposium."  and  ask  for 
its  inunedlate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  f(dlow8: 

8.  Cow.  RjB.  86 
Resolved  by  the  Senafe  (the  Houae  of  Bep- 
repreaentativea  eoncurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Jolqt  Economle 
Committee  Ave  thousand  additional  copies 
of  Its  hearings  of  the  Bghty-nlnth  Congrea, 
second  eeealon.  enUUed  "Twentieth  Annlier- 
sary  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1M6.  an  Kco- 
nomlo  Symposium." 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  tb  reconsider  was  laid  on  tbe 
table. 


AUTHORIZINO  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  "CATALOG  OF 
FEDERAL  AIDS  TO  STATE  AND 
^>CAL  GOVERNMENTS— SECOND 
SUPPLEMENT.  JANUARY  10.  lOOS" 

Ifr.RATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Hbuae  AdmlnlMim- 
t'oh.  I  can  up  the  Senate  eonenrrent 
resolution  (8.  Ooo.  Res.  M)  authoriaiiv 
the  printing  of  additional  ooplea  of  the 
ooammee  print,  entitled  "Catalog  of 
VMeral  Aids  to  State  and  Local  Gorem- 


AUTHORIZDiO  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TKMIAL  COPIES  OF  HEARINGS  OH 
"UjB.  POLICY  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
MAINLAND  CmNA" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Efeieaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Ctmunittee  on  House  Adminlstra- 
tion.  I  call  up  tbe  Senate  concurrent  res- 
olution (8.  Con.  Rea.  91)  authorising  tbe 
prlnttaoc  of  additional  eofOet  of  hearings 
on  '^B.  PoUey  With  Reopect  to  Main- 
land China.'*  and  aA  f mr  Its  immf"*** 
oonsldermtian. 

The  Cteik  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
reaohitloa.  as  follows: 

S.  Oow.  Has.  91 
'Resolsed  by  the  SenmU  (the  Houae  of 
Meprtaentativea  eonettrring) .  That  there  be 
pitated  tor  the  use  of  the  Oonmlttee  on  For- 
eign ReUtlaos  five  thousand  addittcoal 
ooptss  at  Us  hearings  on  nhUted  SUtes  Pol- 
icy With  Reepect  to  Mainland  China."  of  the 
Bl^ty-nlnth  Ooograss.  r " 


jime  2,  1966 
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'Bie  SPEAKER.  The  geiifieman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  HiTSl  is  reoognli  i  d. 

Ilr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spea^,  will  the 
IBiOeman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  tt^  gentleman 
(romlowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  g4itleman  tell 
Bie  what  is  meant  by  the  ifbrds  "main- 
Igod  China"?  Does  that  |  mean  Red 
Cblna?  I 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  the  Senate  lan- 
ggage  for  Red  China. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  tti  resolution 
provides  for  the  printing  oi  6.000  copies 
of  their  hearings  on  US.  pc  licy  with  re- 
giect  to  mainland  China.  F^^om  what  I 
htve  been  reading  in  the  neii^papers  and 

might  al- 

t  to  the 

e  with  re- 


peilodlcals  lately,  this  prlni 
itsdy  be  obsolete  with 
«>.«alled  policy  that  we 
fleet  to  Red  China. 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  my  own 
ilready  obsolete,  may  I  say 
man.  But  we  have  some  sort  of  rule  of 
comity  around  here  and  whien  the  other 
body  wants  material  printed  i  we  usually 
do  not  object  to  It.  As  the  gentletnan 
from  Iowa  may  have  noticed,  the  com- 


inlon.  it  is 
the  gentle- 


mittee  in  its  wisdom  cut 
requests  for.  I  believe,  15; 
IJDOO  copies  on  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GROSS.      I  can  agfi 
gentleman  that  our  Red  C 
ilrrady  obsolete  if  we  ever 
lod  I  can  also  agree  with 
interest  of  comity  perhaps 
ought  to  go  through. 

Mr.  HAYS.      I  appreclal 
lentleman  has  brought  out 
be  that  there  may  be  the 
nme  psychiatrists  that  we 
print  some  day,  and  I  do 
let  any  precedent  here  of  di 
quest  to  print  something. 

Tbe  Senate  concurrent  n 
wreedto. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wi 
tBtde. 


le  of  their 
copies  to 

with  the 
a  policy  is 

a  policy, 
that  in  the 
e  printing 


what  the 
but  it  may 

timony  of 
ay  want  to 
ot  want  to 

ylng  a  re- 

tlution  was 
laid  on  the 


AOrmORIZING    GS-16.    0^17.    AND 

os-18  posmoi 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Sp**ker,  I  ask 
nnanifflous  consent  that  th^  Committee 
oc  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  may 
htfe  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  re- 
port on  the  bill  (S.  2893)  i^  authorize 
•dditional  OS-16.  as-17,  find  GS-18 
positions  for  use  in  agencies  |dr  f imctions 
eretted  or  substantially  expanded  after 
June  30.  1965. 


The  SPEAKER.    Without 
hw  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


Objection,  it 


UBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION ACT  AMENDMENT^  OP  1966 

Jb.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dl- 
'Wlon  of  the  Committee  dn  Rules.  I 
25  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  868)  pro- 
J*™«  for  the  omsideratlpii  of  H.R. 
iwO.  a  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
"wy  Services  and  Constnietion  Act 
Tpe  Clerk  read  the  resolut  on,  as  fol- 


H.  Res.  868 

••wJoed,  That  upon  tbe  ad<totlon 
nWjJtJon  It  ahaU  be  In  order 
"•  Bottse  reeolve  Itsdf  mto  tho 


ot  this 
move  that 
Committee 


of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bm  (HA. 
14060)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Uhnry 
Serrlcee  and  Construction  Act.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shaU  be  oonflned  to  the 
blU,  and  shall  continue  not  to  e«oeed  two 
hours,  to  be  e<iuaUy  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mmorlty  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rducatlon  and 
Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
rep<»t  the  bill  to  the  Hotue  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  on  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SmTB].  and,  pending  that, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  controversy 
whatsoever  over  this  resolution,  which 
would  make  in  order  consideration  of  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
Amendments  of  1966. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

House  Resolution  868  would  provide 
an  open  rule  for  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate and  consideration  of  HJl.  14050,  a 
bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  extend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act, 
which  expires  on  Jxme  30,  1966.  for  an 
additional  5  years.  The  bill  provides 
authorizations  for  the  5  years  and  adds 
two  new  titles  to  the  bill  providing  for 
Interlibrary  cooperation  and  specialized 
State  library  services  and  modifying  the 
matching  requirements  of  the  act. 

The  history  of  the  act  has  been  one  of 
success.  Between  1956  and  1965.  all  50 
States  operated  library  programs  at>- 
proved  by  the  States  under  this  program. 
State  funds  for  library  improvements 
have  expanded,  greatly  urged  on  by  Fed- 
eral stimulation;  40  million  rural  citi- 
zens received  expanded  or  library  serv- 
ices for  the  first  time;  and  375  book- 
mobiles were  added  to  the  fleet;  about 
14  million  volumes  were  added  to  library 
collections. 

The  1964  amendments  Included  urban 
areas  under  the  bill's  coverage,  and  con- 
struction fimds  were  made  avaUaUe  for 
the  first  time — 363  library  cdnstruction 
projects  v^ere  approved  in  1965;  when 
completed  they  will  serve  an  estimated 
24  million  people. 

The  amendments  continue  the  require- 
ment that  in  all  programs  the  State 
library  agency  is  responsible  for  draw- 
ing up  and  sutnnltting  the  required 
plans  for  library  development  needed 
within  the  State.  The  matching  formula 
has  been  modified  to  provide  that  the 
Federal  share  ceiling  is  60  percent,  the 
floor  is  40  percent,  rather  than  the  lim- 
its of  66  percent  and  S3  percent  in  the 
present  law. 

ITie  authorizations  for  the  5  years  for 
library  services  are:  fiscal  1967,  $35  mil- 
lion; fiscal  1968.  $45  million:  fiscal  1969. 


$55   million:    fiscal    1970.   $65  million; 
fiscal  1971.  $75  mimon. 

Matching  grants  may  be  used  for 
books  and  other  library  materials,  equip- 
ment, salaries  and  other  operatinig  costs. 
The  minimum  State  allotment  which 
must  be  matched  remains  $100,000. 

The  authorizations  for  the  5  years  for 
construction  grants  are:  fiscal  1967.  $40 
million:  fiscal  1968.  $50  million;  fiscal 
1969.  $60  million:  fiscal  1970.  $70  million; 
fiscal  1971,  $80  million. 

The  authorizations  for  interlibrary 
cooperation  are:  fiscal  1967,  $5  million; 
fiscal  1968,  $7.5  million:  fiscal  1969.  $10 
million:  fiscal  1970.  $12.5  million:  fiscal 
1971.  $15  million. 

mtezUbraiy  cooperattcm  is  defined  as 
the  establishment  of  systems  of  libraries 
worldng  together  to  provide  m^Timiim 
use  of  services.  Federal  programs  in 
addition  to  this  act  touch  libraries.  Co- 
ordination is  needed  to  insure  a  develop- 
ment of  library  services  to  most  fuUy 
meet  community  rteeds. 

Another  new  title  is  to  provide  for 
grants  to  promote  q)ecialized  services 
for  the  physically  handicanied,  and  at 
State  institutions. 

Authorlzati(Mis  for  grants  to  State 
institutions  are:  fiscal  1967,  $5  mlUion; 
fiscal  1968,  $7.5  million;  fiscal  1969,  $10 
million:  fiscal  1970,  $12.5  million:  fiscal 
1971,  $15  million. 

Grants  are  to  be  used  to  strengthen 
library  services  in  State  inatltutlona. 
Each  State  would  receive  a  iMisie  allot- 
ment of  $40,000;  no  matching  funds  are 
required  in  1967,  but  thereafter,  will  be 
required  on  a  p»  capita  basis. 

Authorizations  for  grants  to  increase 
library  services  to  the  phsrsicaUy  handi- 
capped are:  fiscal  1967.  $3  million:  fiscal 
1968.  $4  million:  fiscal  1969,  $5  million: 
fiscal  1970.  $6  mlllKm:  fiscal  1971.  $7 
million. 

Grants  are  to  encourage  States  to  lm> 
prove  library  services  to  the  handicapped. 
The  basic  allotment  is  $25,000  per  State 
with  no  matching  funds  required  for  the 
first  year;  thereafter  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  No  part  of  such  grants  may  be 
used  for  construction. 

The  total  authorizations  under  HH. 
14050  are:  fiscal  1967,  $88  millkm:  fiscal 
1968.  $114  million;  fiscal  1969,  $140  mil- 
lion; fiscal  1970,  $166  miUion:  fiscal  1971. 
$192  million. 

Total.  $700  million. 

There  are  additional  views  signed  by 
Congressmen  Gttxirt  and  Davb  MaanH. 
They  support  the  blU.  Tlieir  only  ob- 
jection is  that  the  1967  authorisations 
are  $30.5  million  over  the  President's 
budget  request  They  support  an  in- 
crease because  of  rising  costs,  but  not 
one  of  over  50  percent.  They  strongly 
endorse  and  support  the  act  exo^t  for 
this  one  authorisation. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
tliine. 

Hie  previous  qiMstlon  was  ordered. 

The  reeolutlon  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PUdNSKI.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  move 
that  the  House  reeolve  Its^  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  consideration  of 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECOldJ—llbuSE  '^uiie  e,  mf 

^*prS"thl^T^;riS*2L  ^  extend  aivl  But  despite  this  phenomenal  progress.  leglsUtlon  be  extended  and  emamiM 

^S^tSoi^.f^'^"^  ^^^^^'^  "^  ^°"-  ">en«d 'or  library  services  conttaues  to  Federal  aaslstence  hw  bS  ^^SS 

^- ««M              ^ .  ''****^  ****^  Nation,  with  many  commu-  stimulus  to  State  and  local  efforts  toS 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  nltles  stUl  without  any  Ubrary  service  veloplng  and  improving  libmSTMlit 

m  nn  ooaofmn  or  ra  ww>u  tor  their  children  and  adults.  and  facilities.   Tills  fact  was  over^^^^ 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself  ^°^  ^^  ^^  million  people  in  the  ^^y  demonstrated  and  documented  in 

Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  United  States  still  have  no  public  library  the  course  of  our  recent  hearings   | 

on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con-  «e»^<*  *nd  more  than  100  million  per-  Further,  at  numerous  i«>proprlatk)m 

slderatlon  of  the  bill  HH.  14050.  wltli  *°^  ^v«  service  woefully  Inadequate  to  hearings  in  past  years,  testimony  hiu 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  the  chair.  their  needs.  been  abundant  and  clear  to  show  that 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bin.  In  the  5  years  between  1960  and  1965,  *^^  People  in  the  50  States  and  the  5'ter- 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read-  ^®  number  of  different  book  titles  pub-  fl^''^^  have  benefited  enormously  by 

Ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with  Wished  annually  in  the  United  States  in-  the  original  Library  Services  Act  of  1956 

The    CHAIRMAN     Under    the  "  rule  '^^^^^^^  ^'om  15.000  to  28.000.  a  rise  of  90  *"°.  °y,  each  extension  of  the  act. 

the     gentleman     from     Illinois     IMr'  pe«=«it.     Libraries  must  extend  theh:  ,   "*p"c  Ubraries,  however,  are  still  lack- 

PtTciNaKi]  will  be  recognised  for  1  hour,'  ^^  acqulsitloii  poUcies  to  cope  with  £!h?^"S?T^  ^^f^^Si*  resourtes. 

and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr  **^   increase   simultaneously   with  In-  ^J"  from  State  and  local  funds,  to  en- 

QuwoY]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour"  ^^^^^^  «>sts.   Average  book  prices  rose  J!?!®  ,"**°l  to  perform  their  essential 

The  Chair  rectMn^J^^llr,t^^»Z:  *5  percent  between  1960  and  1965.  functions  for  this  great  Nation. 

fr^nSs!  ^"^'^"^  "^  genueman  Current  estimates  place  the  nuiiber  of  J^^}^  «»^»^<^  ^  ««ience.  technology. 

Mr     pnciNSKT     Mr     nK<.4««o«     T  scholarly    Journals     at    approximately  ^"cauon.  business,  culture,  and  every. 

yi^my^?S^timS^  I^^lSre     I''"^  ""•«•  «<^^"^«  tho^  gSS  to-    ^SfJ^.f ^^  *"°K^f*^K  "^«  ^<^^ 
»^7lv7l!-r^T3^  .        ™*y  "^I""-    terest  periodicals  which  all  libraries  re-     °*^*^  **'  *he  pubUc  library  as  a  tMiie 

l^i^^ri^^^J^^'SS-  <Jui«.^^^tSrnmn^rof^t5c  fourcecj knowledge.  undTSanding.lS 
iSSiMT Irt  aI^h^^.  ,  ,^  *^"  ««<»  technical  reports  Is  Increasing  at  an  ^'""wed  competency  for  people  of  «n 
•tnwtlonAct  Amendments  of  1966.  incredible  rate.  »nc«»«n»  «  an    ^^  ^^  ^,  ^  educational  and  econoaS 

jSiisrr^^n'srisss^oS  ..rsj-.sTt^sT.ss;^^  s>«oT^rij*s.,s'S'jir^ 
s£^^X":-J!ir„sriiS5.tns  MHrHFBS  «^in^-^-^.'?s 

''^J^9'''>i^^^o^^omneiwotkstor  J^J^ter  rate  than  the  population  Ubrary  legislation,  more  t^  12 SS 

a  highly  efBclent  exchange  of  Informa-  Th.r»iii  ,.i-«-  .,~^*      w  _.  people  in  the  United  States  still  have  no 

tton  between  Ubrarles.    This  means  that  *>,JSJ?«^  ^}^J^^'  burdens  upon  pubUc  library  servS  aSmSe^tSTiM 

scholars  and  researchers,  when  the  Ss-  "»«  Nation's  Ubraries  in  years  to  come.  JuUion  Sifhav^^S^SS  to 

tern  I.  coinpleted  Within  a  region.^  UbmrlS  to  S^^'n'S, 'i*^**^S'  ^"^"*^  adequatTto  theiJ  niS    ^  i2lS 

have  at  their  fingertips  all  the  knowledge  SS?^  J?n  \    !  need  102  million  more  the  needs  for  cooperation  among  UbnuS 

available  in  libraries  within  that  region  ^J«'  '^•^  trained  librarians  and  40.5  and  for  speclS^  State  iSSIlefwS 

to  complete  their  studies  or  research.  ^n  square  feet  of  additional  building  must  be  fSy  recognSed  an?Sef 

.  I^i?**  ""®  provides  funds  for  State  ^vrr  Vhoi««-«  ♦»..   .      =              .^             ^•^-  1*<>*0.  as  reported,  contains  four 

Institutional  Ubrary  services  to  persons  ,  Tf'  Y**hman,  this  is  a  5-year  author-  tities,  as  foUows: 

in  State  correctional.  healUi,  aged,  bUnd,  tS.T^  ^  which  we  provide  $88  mmion  in        Title  I :  PubUc  Ubrary  Services, 

and  orphange  institutions,  and  for  serv-  ,  ^^  "r  **:?"'*"'*  ^^^  mlUlon  increase        Title  n:  PubUc  Library  Construction 

loes  to  the  handicapped  outside  of  in-  '°L5f*^  °^  H^«  succeeding  4  years.                Titie  HI:  InterUbrary  Cooperation. 

Btitutiotur.  This  legislation  does  not  even  begin        TlOe  IV:   SpeciaUzed  States  Lihnuy 

Since  1966.  irtjen  this  act  was  first  en-  *°  "J^^  ^®  ^^^**'*  ^  America  for  Ubrary  Services.  Including  Part  A :  State  mstl- 

acted,  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  prt>-  ■*'^**'es  but,  as  President  Kennedy  quite  tutlonal  Library  Services  and  Part  B: 

duced  an  Irupiring  stimulus  to  States  P"**""^  reminded  us,  even  a  Journey  of  Services  to  the  PhysicaUy  Handicapped. 

and  local  communities  to  develop  their  *  thousand  miles  requires  the  first  step                    rokjc  ubkabt  sovicu 

library  services.  in  supporting  this  legislation,  we  here        a     u        ._ 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amazing  response  ^  Congress  can  provide  this  very  slgnlfl-  kJ^u     r^  ^  *  ^®®*  survey,  conducted 

of  local  commuTdties  to  tSslegSS  *^*  »*«P  'o^'-d-  {Thfl!  American  Association  of  State 

by  providing  tijelr  own  matchS  funds  ^^]^    our    hearings    on    the    1066  cS^U^  ^  ^'T^  ^'l.f  .  '^ 

clearly  Indicates  the  extent  to  wWch  the  ««nendn»ents.  the  Select  Subcommittee  ^o^^tructtori  Act  of  1964.  Uie  State  U- 

American  people  conttn^  to  b^eve  that  «»  E^u^jtion  considered  fourraSTpT^  SSS:n!Jfh1iSfr7*"tK°"^^%V' '"^"**^ 

a  good  book  Is  stiU  Uie  best  wlndowto  P°~^'  ^^  auttiorlzations  of  approprla-  ^^^^^  ^  ^  Nation-need  ur- 

ttJe  world.                                  wmoow  w  ^^^  j^^.  ^^^  ^^^  ranging  from  157  5  *®!i^  *  Permanent  program  of  Pedenl 

Local  communities  have  far  exceeded  ^  ^^^^  mmion.    After  4  days  of  hea^-  fj^f*****"*  'or  the  development  of  pubUe 

thematc^i^iSSn^teof^e^fS  ^s.  in  which  every  one  of  30  wltSes  ^^^rary  service  to  rural,  urban,  and  «al>- 

the  mod,SriSS^S  provSjd^'iS  ^vocated  extension  and  expansion  o?Z  ^^Z 'S!S.ri2L''^  ^"^^Z.!^ ^ 
incentive,  and  it  Is  in  recomiition  nftK^    ^^'  'o^t^ed  by  close  study  of  the  var-    ^^^^  authorization  as  a  minimum  to 

local  effortXr^sleSSSS^orTtS  ^O"*  bUls  and  the  testimor^presSte^*^t  SL^^  n**.Sft!l^  ^"^'°^i;^" 
modermtelv  exeeedii  th»  nri»In«iv«w«  Jfi  **«  the  Judgment  of  my  subcommittee  fPective.  It  authorizes  a  gradual  sptd- 
moawately  exceeds  Uie  original  budget    Uiat  Uie  $88  million  in  fJndstS^    fled  increase  of  $10  mlUlon  annually  of 

It  is  my  committee's  beUef  that  so  long  J?  «•«•  14050  wa«  a  reaUsUc  figure  IS^  SS  m? '^' "*' ^^  "'*"  °' '*" 

as  local  communities  and  the  mates  we  ^Z  °'  ^^  increasing  need  for  Ubrary  ^^^^'^  .^ 

wming  to  provide  toe^lSi^^^  E?Sn"r^'^H  ^  ^'^  °^«'*"  ^"^^  '""  """***"'  Autk^ 

congress  should  not  Impedeth&dSJ  S,^v^-    <^  ^^ent  was  concurred  „^y^.  ^^^ 

tbr  good  Ubraries.  ^.xf^^f^  overwhelming  majority  of  the  ^7^!!^'  ^1 

,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  uie  most  amaz-  iwc^SSS  tf Ai^'^K^r^^**^'    i»68---:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  « 

^J^.  of  our  times  is  tt^at  tiie  9^    KeS?^    '  bUl  to  the  House  in        J9»- . U 

rFSsir.rffsie^^'ssji  ^S^-  ^^^  ^^^^^^ '-  js^™--™^^^^^^^^^^^^      s 

Ubrary    service    appropriations    under    aS  cSSSS^inn' i?f  ^^l?f^  r®*"^***  After  $25,000  is  aUotted  each  to  Guam, 

State  plans  from  approximately  $38  mil-    SS-^S^  jS««  ^n*'^^''"5  .^'  **"  American  Samoa,  and  Uie  Vlrginlslands. 

lion  in  196«  to  more  than  $84  milUon  last    hSTitS  ™ii^  i^  f?^  "i^fi**,"??  °"*"  '^  *  **«*«  aUotment  of  $100,000  Is  made 

year.                                 *^uuu»mmn    Jog  ^  muj  «*  on  tWs  le^^  to  each  State,  the  remainder  is  appor- 

18  in  Oie  pubUc  Interest  Uiat  this  vital  ttooed  W  tt»e  tests  of  tiie  ratio  of  a 
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state's  total  p(H>ulation  to  ip(b  total  pc^u- 
jgtioa  of  the  United  States.!  The  Federal 
diare  of  payments  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  relative  per  capita  in(^9me8  of  the 
States. 

PUBLIC  UBULST  COIfBTKUCTIOH 


■nie  biU  provides  a  5-year 
Ubrary  construction  with 
•sfoUows: 

[In  mllllona] 

Ftootlyear: 
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1970 
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AuthoH- 
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$40 

60 
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After  $20,000  each  is  allot  tied  to  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  V  irgin  Islands, 
and  a  basic  aUotment  of  $8  kOOO  is  made 
to  each  State,  the  remainc  kt  is  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  on  th  ]|  same  basis 
as  in  title  I,  and  so  is  the  1  ^eral  share 
of  payments  to  the  States.      | 

Many  of  the  existing  pDbUc  Ubrary 
buildings  are  overcrowdea.  inefiQclent, 
tad  largely  inadequate  to  sf  rve  the  edu- 
cational, business,  technical.  Cultural,  and 
other  daily  needs  of  an  e^M^ding  popu- 
lation. 1 1 

Information  received  reloently  from 
the  States  shows  that  $940  tttilUon  is  re- 
quired Just  to  meet  the  backlog  of  needed 
public  Ubrary  construction.  ; 

Expenditures  by  State  Ub][ary  agencies 
for  administration  in  coimecnon  with  the 
ooDstruction  programs  ma|y  be  taken 
from  the  State's  aUotment  for  titie  U. 


UBKAXT  COOPOtATXa  H 


gra:ijts 


t) 


TWs  title  authorizes 
Ubrary  agencies  for  5  years 
operative  Ubrary  services  am  I 
facilities  involving  public  libi  arles 
libraries,  higher  education  U^^rles, 
or  research  Ubraries. 

It  calls  for  authorlzatioru 
IS  follows,  with  matehlng 
year  on  the  same  basis  as 


titles 


Aealyeor: 

U67 

19«8 

1M9 

1970 

1971 


[InmUUozu] 
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This  new  title  Is  essential  iW  Insure  the 
asTlmnm  effective  use  of  the  funds 
STallable  for  the  developmmt  and  im- 
Wovement  of  Ubrary  service  It  should 
mure  that  the  tax  dollar  g^)  further  in 
ae  purchase  of  services  and  IbuUdings. 

""KIAUZID  STATI  UBRAKT  a^VICES 

A  new  utle  IV  assists  the  sUtes  in  pro- 
"Olng  greaUy  needed  specialized  State 
™«ry  services.  The  State  igency  au- 
Monzed  to  submit  plans  iil  the  same 
State  agency  as  under  tities  l|  IL  and  EU. 

Title  IV  is  in  two  parts. 

•*■!*:  BTATX  INSTrnmOKAL  UBIfiaT  szxvices 

This  part  includes  a  5-yeaJLiuthoriza- 
HOn  to  strengthen  Ubrary  seriices  to  per- 
•w»  In  state  institutions— iVJrrectional, 
"wjlth.  welfare,  aged.  bUnd.  itphanages, 
«nd  80  forth— but  excluding  Btete-oper- 
««  day  schools  and  institutions  of  hlgh- 
«  education.    Funds  are  auti^rlzed  for 


services  and  equipment  but  xx>t  for  con- 
struction. 
The  amounts  authorized  are  : 


FlBcalyear: 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 ;. 

1971 


(In  mlUloiu] 
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Federal  aid  is  needed  to  strengthen  U- 
brary  services  to  populations  in  State 
institutions.  Although  the  authority  is 
impUcit  in  the  present  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act,  the  States  have 
not  generaUy  developed  these  programs 
because  of  the  limited  funds  avtdlable; 
and  the  priorities  have  been  given  to 
extending  pubUc  Ubrary  service  to  com- 
munities. These  specialized  State  insti- 
tutional library  services,  which  are  also 
public  in  nature,  would  be  aimed  at  im- 
proving library  programs  in  Institutions 
of  correction,  Jiealth,  welfare,  and  so 
forth,  for  the  benefit  of  the  handicapped, 
the  aged,  the  blind,  the  mentaUy  re- 
tarded, and  children  in  orphanages,  but 
exclud'ng  State-operated  day  schools  or 
institutions  of  h'gher  education. 

Funds  may  be  used  for  services  and 
equipment  but  not  for  construction. 
PART  b:  libkast  sebvices  to  thb  phtbicallt 
handicappkd 

This  part  Includes  a  5-year  authoriza- 
tion whfch  would  enable  the  State  Ubrary 
agency  and  other  pubUc  and  nonprofit 
organizations  in  the  State  to  provide  im- 
proved Ubrary  service  to  the  blind  and 
to  other  physically  handicapped  persons. 
Because  of  the  cost  of  such  service,  which 
is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  con- 
ventional Ubrary  service,  and  because  the 
program  heretofore  has  been  Umlted  ex- 
clusively to  the  bUnd.  the  States  have  not 
been  able  to  provide  sufBclent  funds  to 
give  adequate  library  service  even  to  the 
blind  and  have  aUocated  practicaUy 
nothing  for  Ubrary  service  to  other 
physicaUy  handicapped  readers.  The 
amounts  authorized  are: 


Fiscal  year: 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 


[In  mlllionB] 
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This  provision  would  complement  the 
present  Library  of  Congress  national 
books-for-the-bUnd  program  and  assist 
in  meeting  an  urgent  need  of  our  physi- 
caUy handicapped  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  point  out 
here  that  specific  authorizations  of  funds 
for  each  year  of  the  program  is  highly 
desirable. 

Testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
emphasized  thfe  desirabUity — even  neces- 
sity— of  specific  authorization  of  funds 
so  that  State  governments  and  local  com- 
munities can  make  long-range  plans  for 
orderly  Ubrary  development— and 
through  such  Jong-range  planning 
achieve  not  only  orderly  development 
but  economy  in  operation.  This  advance 
indication  of  the  Federal  role  is  particu- 
larly important  in  relation  to  titie  n,  for 
construction  funds  where  obUgatlonal 


authority  must  be  approved  by  State  leg- 
islatures which  often  meet  biennially. 

Also,  as  you  know.  Federal  funds  are 
aUocated  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
population.  Each  title  provides  for  a 
specific  basic  aUotment.  and  such  part 
of  the  remainder  of  such  sums  as  the 
population  of  the  State  bears  to  the  pop- 
'  ulatlon  of  the  United  States.  The 
matehlng  formula  is  based  on  the  per 
capita  Income  of  the  State— the  higher 
Income  States  are  required  to  put  up 
more  in  matehlng  fimds  and  the  poorer 
States  to  put  up  less.  H.R.  4050  changes 
the  "outer  Umits"  of  the  formula  in  the  ' 

present  act  from  66-33-percent  ratio 

2  to  1— to  60-40  percent— 3  to  2.  Since 
most  States  are  already  overmatohlng 
the  amount  they  are  required  to  put  up 
agatast  the  Federal  portion,  this  wUl  ef- 
fect relatively  few  States.  Further  the 
American  Library  Association  has  been 
polUng  aU  of  its  State  members,  and  we 
are  advised  that  the  majority  are  in  fa- 
vor of  the  formula  change— even  most  of 
those  States  who  would  be  requlr«l  to  put 
up  more  in  matching  funds— because 
they  feel  that  It  wlU  result  in  prt)vidlng 
more  of  a  stimulus  to  Stetes  to  improve 
tnelr  own  programs  and  participation. 

The  act  also  has  specUlcaUy  been 
amended  to  allow  for  the  acquisition  of 
existing  buildings  for  Ubrary  purposes. 
Very  often  ttiere  is  a  good,  existing 
buUdlng,, which  tiie  State  or  local  com- 
munity could  use  for  library  purposes 
with  equal  efficiency,  but  which  could 
be  acquired  at  less  expense  than  con- 
structing a  new  buUdlng.  in  adopting 
this  amendment,  it  was  clearly  the  In- 
tent of  the  committee  that  the  type  of 
buUdlng  acquired  must  be  suitable  for 
Ubrary  purposes.  This  amendment 
would  also  permit  libraries  to  move  into 
a  business  area  in  a  densely  populated 
urban  area  which  needs  a  Ubrary  but 
which  does  not  have  «>ace  for  a  new 
buUdlng.  — 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  very  Important 
to  point  out  present,  existing  gaps  In  U- 
brery  services  and  faculties,  as  this  is 
what  Justifies  our  authorizations.  It  is 
Indeed  shocking  to  reaUze  that  more 
than  12  mUUon  persons  in  the  United 
States  today  have  no  pubUc  Ubrary  serv- 
ices and  faculties,  and  that  169  mUUon 
of  our  citizens  are  serviced  by  Ubraries 
falling  below  professional  Ubrary  stand- 
ards. Just  to  meet  accepted  Ubrary 
standards  this  year,  pubUc  Ubraries  need 
102  mUUon  more  books;  6,500  more 
trained  Ubrarlans  and  40.5  mllUon  square 
feet  of  additional  buUdlng  space.  Even 
with  the  strides  that  have  been  made 
since  the  enactment  of  the  1964  act 
and  its  stimulus  to  Stete  and  local  sup-' 
port  of  pubUc  library  construction,  there 
are  stUl  38  percent  of  our  pubUc  Ubraries 
which  are  over  40  years  old,  and  the  con-  * 
struction  gap  in  needed  Ubrary  faciUtlea 
is  currently  $940  mlUiori. 

Unfortunately,  even  fthose  amounts 
provided  for  to  B.B..  14050  wUl  not  meet 
this  need,  but  it  wlU  maintein  the  present 
momentum  in  the  improvonent  of  our 
Nation's  Ubrary  services  and  wlU  add 
some  additional  Impetus  with  its  new 
programs.    At  some  time  In  the  npar 
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ftiture.  whtm  Inidgetaty  presnirM  ure 
dimlnlihed,  I  hope  we  can  looyide  an 
tbat  Js  needed 

It  iB  aignlflcant  to  note  that  only  2 
of  31  members  of  the  fun  CunmiUee  on 
Education  and  Labor  departed  from  the 
maJoritjr  ylew  In  favor  of  this  If^latlon. 
and  then  only  on  the  basis  of  the  6-year 
authorization.  However,  you  wiU  note 
Id  the  report  that  Uieae  members  agreed 
that  "an  Increase  bey<md  that  requested 
by  the  administration  is  justtflable  hi 
view  of  rising  costs  of  library  services 
and  to  provide  a  bediming  on  desirable 
new  provisions  added  by  the  bm"-r-and 
took  exception  only  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  increase.  Tou  will  also  note,  in  the 
report,  that  they  further  stated : 

W0  can  think  of  no  Pedana  program  mora 
dflMTTlng  of  oonUnuatlon  and  aupport.  Thla 
•▼aluaUon  of  tb«  act  makea  It  aU  the  nunr* 
<Ufllc\ilt  to  erltlelw  the  (sic)  IncreMee  In  the 
authorisations. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  subcommittee 
that  in  authorizing  the  amounts  called 
for  IQ  H Jl.  14060,  it  is  not  going  too  far 
as  long  as  the  State  and  local  communi- 
ties are  willing  and  aUe  to  support  this 
program  to  the  extent  that  they  are.  We 
believe  that  our  action  in  ajwrovlng 
^eee  amounts  is  our  endorsement  of  the 
fine  record  of  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  improving  their  efforts  to 
establish  and  maintain  adequate  library 
services. 

For  example,  in  1966,  the  existing  leg- 
islation required  State  and  local  com- 
munities to  put  up  $26.1  million  to  match 
the  $26  million  in  Federal  funds  appro- 
priated for  title  I— services— of  the  act. 
But.  for  fiscal  year  1966.  State  funds 
totaled  $30.3  million  and  local  funds  to- 
taled $70.8  million— or  a  total  of  $110.1 
million. 

I  think  we  can  point  with  real  pride  to 
the  fact  that  this  program  has  so  stimu- 
lated State  and  local  efforts  to  improve 
and  Increase  their  own  participation  in 
providing  library  services.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  re^xmsible  for  slowing  down 
a  program  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  our  Nation. 

One  witness  who  appeared  before  us, 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Richie,  of  Kentucky, 
atated: 

As  a  boatneaeman— not  a  lltarartan— Z  know 
of  no  other  Paderal  program  that.  doUar  for 
dollar,  has  contributed  ao  much  to  the  edu- 
cational, cultural  aiul  recreational  needa  of 
America. 

As  noted  in  the  report.  Secretary  Gard- 
ner said: 

• 

The  Nation  can  take  pride  In  theae 
[llbntry]  achleTamanta.  But  much  Im- 
portant work  remalna  to  be  done.  The  de- 
mand! on  the  puWe  library  arising  from 
aoeial  and  economic  change  have  increased 
at  a  greater  pace  than  the  increases  in  sup- 
port during  recent  years. 

He  further  said: 

Largely  aa  a  raautt  ot  Pedaral  atlmulatton. 
State  funda  for  library  devalopment  In  amau 
tevaa  and  rural  araaa  Increaaed  from  S6.701,- 
<M  to  $lfi,7e8.1Sl— or  138  percent.  Similar- 
ly, local  ezpendlturea  roae  tTOm  $81,688,881 
to  888.488.714— or  118  percent. 

Other  witnesses  who  testified  before 
our  subcommittee  included  our  colleague 
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from  Rhode  Island.  Congressman  John 
FoQAiTT,  who  said — ^regarding  Increases 
in  State  and  local  expenditures: 

We  muat  not  allow  this  momentxim  to 
faltar  ...  I  believe  the  States  are  ready  for 
greatly  Increaaed  Federal  amounts  for  thla 
program.  The  erldenoe  of  need  Is  over- 
whelming. 

James  E.  Bryan,  director  of  the  New- 
ark Public  Library,  said : 

Z  welcome  this  opportunity  to  urge  ex- 
tension, and  to  ask  you  serloualy  to  con- 
alder  not  only  Ita  extenalon  but  a  substantial 
Increase  In  funda. 

Miss  Nettie  B.  Taylor,  director,  Divi- 
sion of  Library  Extension.  Miuyland 
State  Department  of  Education,  stated: 

The  changea  propoaed  [In  HJt.  14060]  with 
Increaaed  financial  aupport  for  titlea  I  and  n 
promlae  to  help  overcome  some  ot  the  gi^Hrig 
deficiencies  that  stUl  exist  In  public  llbrarlea 
that  muat  be  overcome  If  they  are  to  perform 
their  function  as  an  educational  and  cul- 
tural force  In  the  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  aU  of 
my  coUeagues  are  familiar  with  the  bene- 
fits of  and  the  continuing  need  for  titie 
I,  library  services,  and  UUe  n.  library 
construction.  I  know  that  all  of  you  have 
seen  firsthand  the  benefits  of  these  two 
titles  In  your  own  districts  and  States.  I 
should  like  to  cfunment  a  little  more 
fully  on  the  two  new  UUes— interlibrary 
co(9eratlon  and  qDedallzed  State  library 
services. 

I  am  pfutlcularly  pleased  to  comment 
on  tlUe  m.  because  of  my  long  and  con- 
tinuing Interest  In  data  processing  and 
information  retrieval.  Interlibrary  co- 
operation provides  funds  for  tying  to- 
gether, on  a  cooperative  and  voluntary 
basis,  all  the  library  facilities  by  areas 
or  regions.  This  will  make  possible  the 
establishment  of  regional  retrieval  cen- 
ters and  make  available  to  the  individual 
vastly  expanded  library  services  in  his 
particular  ccHnmunity.  Although  some 
interlibrary  cooperation  has  been  pos- 
sible under  tiUe  I  of  the  present  act. 
witnesses  strongly  favored  a  separate 
titie  to  place  stronger  emphasis  on  this 
phase  of  library  service;  to  provide  sep- 
arate fimds  for  this  function;  and  to  per- 
mit long  range  planning  which  will  make 
possible  the  maTimnm  effective  use  of 
funds  in  providing  services  to  all  library 
users.  Such  a  separate  title,  even  with  its 
small  authorization,  would  stimulate  the 
States  to  greater  activity  in  this  area, 
and  would  result  in  greater  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  service  through  the 
elimination  of  overlapping  or  duplica- 
tion. 

I  strongly  believe  that  no  part  of  this 
legislation  Is  more  likely  to  stimulate 
new  ideas  and  imaginative  or  innovative 
programs  than  is  this  provision  to  en- 
courage interlibrary  co(K)eration. 

In  testifjring  before  our  subcommittee, 
Mr.  William  T.  Knox.  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Scientific  and 
Technical  Information  of  the  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology,  who 
works  eloeely  with  the  President's  Sdenoe 
Advisor,  Dr.  Homig,  said: 

Tet  this  Is  the  time  to  encourage  llbtarlana 
and  the  people  they  aerve.  to  plan  on  a  aya- 
tema  basla,  to  plan  ahead  for  the  next  10  to 
80  years,  and  eapedaUy  to  Incorporate  In 


theae  plana  the  llktiy  developraenta  in  Utean 
technology.  They  ahould  be  eneouraMdS 
plan  for  aharlng  of  reeooreea  which  i^ii! 
iBBtantaneoua  oommnnlcatloaa  and  chaeD  iT 
production  of  Infonnatlon  In  machSekttI 
guage  now  makea  poaalble.  •  •  •  i  endai 
strongly  the  concept  behind  title  n  o<  ^I 
propoeedbm.  This  U  an  opportune  momttt 
to  encourage  the  development  of  addttwi 
Ubrary  networks,  especially  designed  to  tifa 
full  advantage  of  the  wondrous  new  devlMi 
modem  science  and  techn<^ogy  have  nla^ 
or  will  BhorUy  place,  at  our  service. 

TlUe  IV,  specialized  State  library  serr- 
ices,  which  Includes  State  institutional 
library  services  and  library  services  to 
the  physlcaUy  handicapped,  would  stUn- 
ulate  library  service  in  an  area  which  has 
long  been  neglected  in  our  country  n 
would  extend  library  services  to  portJom 
of  our  population  who  are  in  espedslh 
great  need  of  such  services,  but  whogM- 
erally  are  cut  off  from  most  or  all  of  the 
public  printed  sourees  of  enlightenment 
Correctional  institutions,  and  those  for 
the  physically  and  mentaDy  handicapped, 
the  aged,  orphans  and  the  like  would 
aU  qualify  for  Federal  Ubrary  aid  under 
State-approved  plans. 

The  need  for  a  special  boost  to^Ubraria 
for  people  who  are  confined  to  pabUe 
institutions  is  imdenlably  great.  The 
American  Correctional  Association  and 
the  Association  of  Hospital  &  institu- 
tional Libraries  report  that  in  only  2t 
States  have  State  Ubrary  agencies  un- 
dertaken the  responsibiUty  of  servicing 
histitutional  Ubraries.  Library  servlcei 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  rehabili- 
tation process  of  all  inmates  in  correc- 
tional institutions.  These  necessary 
services  have  been  Inadequately  supplied 
up  to  now  largely  because  the  extension 
of  Ubrary  services  to  institutions  Is  necee- 
sarily  more  expensive  than  It  Is  to  the 
general  pubUc.  Yet  the  people  confined 
to  these  Institutions  have  as  great  a  right 
to  Ubrary  services  as  everyone  else,  and 
probably  they  have  an  even  greater  need 
for  them.  This  special  appropriation 
for  these  services  would  aUow  State- 
supported  institutions  to  stop  competing 
for  funds  under  title  I  of  the  present  act 
and  WiU  make  possible  the  kinds  of  im- 
provements which  are  needed  but  cannot 
presently  be  funded. 

Of  equal  Importance  is  part  B  of  tUi 
titie.  which  would  authorize  grants  to 
States  to  establish  and  Improve  libraiy 
services  to  the  physically  handicapped, 
including  the  blind  and  the  visually 
handicainied.  This  would  not  replace  or 
dupUcate,  but  would  supplement  the 
Books-for-the-BUnd  program  now  being 
carried  on  by  the  Library  of  Congreat. 
It  would  extend  needed  speclaUzed  !!• 
brary  services  not  only  to  the  bUnd,  but 
to  those  with  serious  visual  or  other 
physical  impairment  which  makes  It  im- 
possible for  them  to  handle  and  to  read 
conventionally  printed  material.  Ibe 
amounts  authorized  for  this  title  are 
smaU.  but  there  is  an  enormous  need  for 
special  funds  which  wiU  enable  States  to 
extend  pubUc  Ubrary  services  to  all  of  the 
blind  and  to  aU  of  the  other  handlcaived 
people  who  cannot  read  or  use  regulsr 
materials.  like  those  confbied  to  ln*tl- 
tutions,  these  severely  handicapped  peo- 
ple often  find  thonselves  isolated  from 
the  kind  of  social  intercourse  which  most 
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people  enjoy.  We  must  lelp  to  make 
available  the  special  servlees  and  ma- 
terials which  these  severe!^  handicapped 
pec^le  need,  and  which  they,  as  Ameri- 
can citizens,  have  the  right  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  4  dat^  of  hearings 
on  this  legislation  has  beqik  a  source  of 
gnat  satisfaction  and  insiil|«tion  to  me, 
uul  I  am  sure  to  the  oth^f  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  We  all  sit  through 
many  days  of  hearings,  on  ibany  subjects, 
during  which  we  hear  teatimony  from 
Ctovemment  witnesses  anq  pther  experts 
In  a  given  field.  But  seldoi 
lleged  to  hear  extensive  U 
the  "grassroots"  from  th|e|  people  who 
live  with  and  struggle  with  the  problems 
that  we  In  Congress  atten^pt  to  resolve. 
With  the  exception  of  thp  first  day  of 
hMuirfgs.  aU  of  our  witnesses  were  such 
peopl^— dedicated,  sincere  people,  many 
of  whom  were  private  citlzf  ps,  who  strive 
dally  to  bring  the  Joy  of  bd^  and  other 
Ubrary  services  to  pe(vle  n  aU  walks  of 
life.  ' 

I  would  like  to  oonclud^;  my  remarks 
with  a  quote  from  one  of  i  our  most  im- 
pressive witnesses.  Mrs.  Lura  O.  Curlier, 
director,  Mississippi  Librarvj  Commission, 
who  said:  [i 

There  are  many  different  Unds  of  hunger. 
We  need  to  consider  them  all.  To  satisfy 
belly  hunger  without  trying  to  satisfy  mind 
hunger  Is  to  cut  the  ground  icftit  from  under 
our  own  feet.  j ! 

It  is  for  Its  potential  to  sitlsfy  the  mind 
hunger  that  we  plead  for  the  renewal,  ex- 
pansion and  increase  c^  the  lilbrary  Servlcee 
and  Construction  Act.  to  whl0h  we  h<q>e  this 
committee  will  give  prompt^  and  favorable 
•  consideration. 
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Gentlemen,  I  echo  ICrs.  Currier's  plea — 
that  my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber  give 
prcnnpt  and  favorable  consideration  to 
ER.  14050.  j 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  shaU  be  very  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  that  may  have  oc- 
curred to  anyone  during  this  discussion. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wiU  the  gentieman  jffeld? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yieldl  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregorj.  Mr.  Chah*- 
man.  I  rise  in  support  of 'HH.  14050,  a 
bill  to  amend  and  extend.'  the  Library 
Services  and  ConstrucUori  Act.  As  the 
sponsor  of  the  original  Llptrary  Services 
Act  which  has  benefited  the  Nattcm  so 
greatly  over  the  past  decant,  my  interest 
in  this  legislation  is  of  l(»i^  standing. 

What  better  way  of  educating  our  citi- 
zens on  a  continuing  basis|  than  through 
good  libraries? 

Federal  legislation  to  iitUrove  and  ex- 
tend library  service  has  Men  met  with 
enthusiasm  and  imaginanon  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  Suppprt  frwn  the 
original  Library  Services; Act  gave  our 
country  the  heartening  sight  of  more  and 
>nore  bookmobUes  traveUng  through 
rural  areas,  bringing  Ubra^  services  to 
individuals  who,  because  m  geographic 
location  and  lack  of  fundsj|iad  no  pubUc 
library. 

Because  of  the  success  i^  the  Library 
Services  Act,  the  Congresk  in  1964  saw 
fit  not  only  to  extend  th|4  program  to 
Include  urban  areas,  whidh  were  badly 
to  need  of  funds  to  meet  th^ ;  Ubrary  needs 
w  their  ever-growing  po  illations,  but 


also  to  add  a  title  providing  for  the 
ccmstruetioD  of  new  public  llbraiy 
buUdings. 

Despite  the  tremendrnv  gains  made  in 
improving  pirt)Uc  Ubraty  service,  a 
great  deal  remains  to  be  done. 

When  we  consider  that  the  numlaer  of 
new  bodes  published  annually  nearly 
doubled  between  li^  and  1963 — that  of 
aU  scientists  who  have  ever  Uved  slnoe 
the  dawn  of  hlstoiy.  more  than  80  per- 
cent are  aUve  and  working  today;  that 
of  aU  the  sdentiflc  research  development 
In  aU  of  history,  more  than  half  has  been 
produced  since  1950;  and  that  this 
"knowledge  explosion"  is  being  further 
manifested  by  information  printed  in 
Journals,  monographs,  studies,  and 
periodicalB — ^we  cannot  help  but  be 
struck  by  the  inadequacy  of  funds— of 
Ubrary  fadUties — and  of  Ubrary  per- 
sonnel to  channel  this  vast  amount  of 
informaticm  to  the  students,  the  scien- 
tists, the  researchers,  and  the  commu- 
nityi  ' 

Because  of  this  "knowledge  explo- 
sion"— the  very  nature  of  Ubraries  are 
changing — and  must  change. 

Ideally,  the  change  should  be  in  tbe^ 
form  of  an  addition  to — ^rather  than  a 
substitution  for — the  traditional  role  of 
the  Ubrary  as  a  place  for  study — for  re- 
searoh — ^for  browsing — for  reflection  and 
contemplation. 

The  library  of  tomorrow  wiU  become  a 
dynamic  technical  information  center. 
The  technological  advances  made  in  the 
field  of  data  processing  should  and  must 
be  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  harried 
Ubrarian  trying  to  Ice^  up  with  moun- 
tains of  pubUcationa,  The  concept  of  a 
system  which  would  acquire,  describe, 
organize,  store,  retrieve  and  disseminate 
information — aU  this  by  means  of  ma- 
chines— must  be  explored  and  exploited 
If  we  are  to  take  fuU  advantage  of  the 
phenomenal  "knowledge  explosion." 
Just  as  a  person  who  wiU  not  read  Is  as 
poor  as  the  person  who  can  not  read — 
so  a  wealth  of  Information  is  meaning- 
less unless  it  is  used. 

It  is  envisioned  that  in  a  few  years' 
time  there  wiU  be  an  interdependence 
between  Ubrary  collections  and  an  ef- 
fective and  efficient  national  network  of 
information  systems  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. Title  m  of  this  bUl  wUl  aid  in 
this  endeavor. 

In  connection  with  this  title,  inter- 
Ubrary  cooperation,  the  State  of  Oregcm 
pr(^x)6e8  to  make  effective  use  of  any 
fimds  granted.  Some  of  the  projects 
under  consideration  are  pUot  projects  to 
demonstrate  the  interUbrary  coopera- 
tion and  relationships  between  schools 
and  pubUc  Ubraries;  Installation  of  tde- 
type,  TWX,  or  other  method  of  rapid 
c(Hnmunication  to  expedite  interUbrary 
loan  requests;  and  the  improvement  of 
Ubrary  services  to  business,  science,  and 
industry  through  InterUbrary  coopera- 
tion among  special,  coUege,  pubUc  U- 
braries.  and  the  State  Ubrary. 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  the  biU 
before  us,  HJl.  14050,  includes  an  au- 
thorization for  funds  for  Q>ecialized 
State  Ubrary  services. 

Good  State  institutional  library  serv- 
ice Is  one  positive  step  toward  the  re- 
hablUtation  of  those  individuals  who  up 


to  now  have  not  been  able  to  Uve  worth- 
while, itfoductive  lives.  Part  A  ot  title 
IV  stKNild  give  the  States  added  inoui- 
tive  to  discard  many  of  the  useless  books 
which  are  now  all  too  prevalent  in  most 
ooUections  and  which  are  of  Uttle  or  no 
value  to  residenta  of  State  institutions: 
to  establish  Instead  specialieed  collec- 
tions of  books  and  pamphlets  which  are 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  inmates  of 
these  institutions;  and  to  provide  trained 
staffs  to  service  those  materials. 

Part  B  of  titie  TV  relates  to  Ubrary 
service  for  the  phsrsically  handioi^ped, 
a  deserving  and,  when  it  comes  to  U- 
lirary  service,  an  aU  but  neglected  seg- 
ment of  our  population.  I  introduced  a 
bUl  to  amend  the  Library  of  Congress 
Bo(dcs-for-the-BUnd  Act  in  order  that 
other  handicaiH>ed  persons  may  be  eU- 
gible  to  receive  through  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  cooperating  Ubraries 
Uiroughout  the  country  talking  books 
and  books  in  braiUe. 

As  a  nation,  in  this  otmiplex  and  com- 
petitive age,  we  require  productive  and 
worthwhUe  contributions  from  all  our 
citizens.  BehabiUtation  of  the  handi- 
capped is  essential,  and  certainly  one 
way  to  reach  this  goal  is  to  provide  them 
with  reading  materials.  Surdy,  today, 
when  we  are  doing  so  much  for  the 
bodies  of  our  citizens  through  federally 
sponsored  medical  research,  through 
medicare,  and  so  forth,  we  should  give 
equal  thought  to  food  for  their  minds. 

Using  the  f  imds  authorized  in  part  B 
of  titie  IV.  the  States  should  be  able  to 
shore  up  existing  Ubrary  programs  for 
the  handicapped,  including  the  blind, 
and  to  establish  badly  needed  new  onea. 
If  the  blU  to  amend  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress Books-for-the-BUnd  Act  is  also  en- 
acted, as  I  am  hopeful  it  wiU  be,  the 
States  wlU  be  hard  put  to  find  adequate 
funds  to  serve  this  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

With  the  Federal  funds  authorized,  I 
l>eUeve  that  the  States  wiU  gladly  acccqH 
this  responsibiUty  and  that  a  program  of 
Ubrary  service  to  the  handicapped  wUl 
be  devel<^>ed  by  the  Ubrartans  of  this 
country  with  their  usual  enthusiasm  and 
imagination.  I  cannot  help  but  think 
that  these  handiciu>ped  individuals  will 
find  in  the  reading  material  thus  made 
available  to  them,  as  Helen  KeUer  did. 
hope  and  inspiration.    She  said: 

Literature  la  my  Utopia.  Here  X  am  not 
disfranchised.  No  barrier  of  the  senses 
shuts  me  out  of  my  book  friends.  They 
talk  to  me,  without  embarrassment  or 
awkwardness. 

I  urge  that  the  House  i>as8  this  bill 
without  delay.  It  is  an  investment  in 
our  Nation's  future  which  wiU  re^) 
large  rewards  for  the  individual  and  the 
community  alike. 

Not  too  long  ago  I  read  an  article  by 
Hal  Borland — ^part  of  which  I  beUere 
should  be  repeated  here  today.    He  said: 

Machines  rust  away,  computers  falter  and 
fall,  cities  strangle  themselves,  volcee  fade 
and  are  forgotten,  but  books  remain.  Wipe 
out  all  else — the  cltlee,  the  factories,  tiM 
schools  themselves;  but  If  one  good  Ilbraiy 
remained  It  would  be  poeslble  (or  surviving 
m«n  to  create  a  new  dvlUaation. 

Mr.BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentieman  yield? 
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Mr.  PUC1M8KI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  UMwactHMetts. 

ICr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  oompllment  the  gentleman  on  his 
atatemmt  and  the  action  of  the  oxn- 
mlttee  In  reporting  this  blU  out. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentlnnan 
from  Ullnols  [Mr.  Pucnrexi]  for  his 
fine  statement  and  to  oongrattllate  the 
oommlttee  for  bringing  this  tdn  to  the 
Hoot. 

BCr.    Chairman,    all    50    States    plus 
American  Samoa,  Ouam,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  have  pejrtlcipated 
in  the  program.    It  has  been  said  that 
no  other  Federal  program,  dollar  for 
dollar,  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
educational,  cultural,  and  recreational 
needs  of  America.    It  Is  a  popular' pro- 
gram because  It  Is  a  good  program — a 
program  that  has  worked  wonders  In 
stimulating  the  desire  of  people  to  Im- 
prove themselves  through  the  use  of  li- 
brary services.    The  expanding  growth 
of  America's  population  has  strained  and 
burdened  the  Nation's  libraries.     The 
gieat  need  for  assistance  to  local  com- 
mimltles  must  be  extended  and  broad- 
ened.    The   proposal   before   us  today 
helps  to  meet  the  crying  need  of  library 
services      and      library      construction 
throughout  the  Nation  and  its  territories. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  Is  an  In- 
vestment in  America— In  its  people  of  all 
classes.  The  strength  of  this  great  coun- 
try comes  through  education  and  books 
are  the  keystone  of  the  educational  proc- 
ess.    We  must,  as  President  Johnson 
has  said,  "redouble  our  efforts  to  bring 
the  excellency  of  books  and  the  benefit 
of  knowledge  to  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans."  The  bill  before  us  this  afternoon 
will  go  a  kmg  way  to  accomplish  these 
desirable  ends.    I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported this  program,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
I  trust  that  the  House  will  overwhelm- 
ingly pass  HJl.  14050. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  « 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  PncntsKi].  for 
his  excellent  work  on  such  an  important 
piece  of  legislation.  It  represents  a  posi- 
tive step  forward  in  this  program.  To 
understand  your  bill  correctly  in  terms 
of  Increased  funds  for  the  program,  how 
much  does  )t  run  above  the  budget  flg- 
urea?       _, 

Idi.  PUCmSKI.  This  bill  provides  in 
the  first  year  for  $88  million  and  cm 
overall  Increase  of  $26  million  for  each 
of  the  succeeding  4  years.  It  goes  $31 
million  over  the  request  of  the  admini- 
stration, which  was  $57  million,  for  1967. 
I  hasten  to  assure  my  colleagues  that  it 
goes  substantially  below  all  of  the  other 
bills  that  have  been  presented  to  the 
committee  and  which  the  committee 
carefully  considered.  The  committee 
felt,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  President, 
that  the  plea  of  the  States  for  this  addi- 
tional help  was  warranted.  We  hope 
we  can  save  the  money  someplace  else 
without  Impeding  this  important  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  It  Is  well  to 
point  out  that  this  Is  not  a  giveaway,  as 
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you  so  ably  pointed  out.  because  all  of 
the  States  except  two  have  overmatched 
the  Pederal  expenditures  with  local  and 
State  funds.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  Is  ab- 
solutely correct.  All  of  the  States  over- 
matched their  Federal  requirement  by 
substantial  amounts.  As  I  said  earlier, 
the  amlzlng  thing  in  this  library  bill  is 
that  since  its  enactment  in  1954  there 
lias  been  a  fantastic  renaissance  in  the 
whole  library  structure  of  America.  Li- 
braries are  now  becoming  community  in- 
stitutions and  an  integral  part  and  the 
cultural  heart  of  these  communities. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  my  Judgment,  It  Is 
that  point  you  have  Just  made  that  de- 
mands we  further  expand  this  program, 
because,  since  we  enacted  the  program 
In  1964,  the  program  has  served  as  an 
Incentive  and  has  caused  the  States  to 
accelerate  their  own  programs.  For  the 
first  time  not  only  rural  but  city  people 
are  realizing  the  importance  of  it  and 
are  taking  advantage  of  this  program.  It 
would  be  shameful  to  undertake  to  cut 
this  program  back,  in  my  Judgment,  any- 
thing below  the  present  funding  as  pro- 
posed in  your  bill.  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  Committee  will  reject  any  move  to 
cut  It  back  below  your  flgiu-e.  If  any- 
thing, we  should  expand  this  program 
and  let  the  10  or  12  million  people 
that  you  pointed  out  do  not  now  have 
access  to  libraries  have  access  to  them 
at  an  early  date.  This  biU,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, deserves  the  support  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee  and  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  cut  back. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  millions  of 
Americans  who  use  library  facilities, 
particularly  people  In  Kentucky,  have 
never  had  a  greater  friend  than  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Pbr- 
Knrs],  who  has  pioneered  this  legislation 
as  a  member  of  this  committee  and 
watched  Its  development.  He  is  a  strong 
supporter  of  this  legislation,  and  we 
counseled  very  carefully  with  him  in 
drafting  the  bill  before  the  Congress 
now.  As  chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, I  should  like  to  congratulate  him  on 
being  a  real,  true,  and  respected  friend 
of  the  library  services  of  America. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
tWs  time  to  rise  In  support  of  this  legis- 
lation and  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  worked  on  it  to  extend  my 
compliments  and  congratulations  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  who  did  such  a  fine 
Job  not  only  in  authoring  this  legis- 
lation but  in  conducting  the  hearings  and 
bringing  forth  the  Information  upon 
which  it  is  now  based. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  and  certainly  all  the 
very  fine  witnesses  who  came  before  our 
committee  in  testifying  In  support  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  careful  study  of  the 
hundreds  of  pages  of  testimony  which 
have  been  amassed  by  various  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  In  assessing  the 
value  of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  to  this  country  reveals  that 


Ju^  about  everything  that  can  be  said  for 
pubUc  Ubnry  service  has  already  bM& 

■The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  thit 
everything  that  can  be  done  for  pubSe 
Ubrary  service  has  not  yet  been  done 

It  remains,  then,  for  us  to  see  what  hu. 
been  done  and  to  see  what  has  not  be«n 
done.  And  once  having  ascertatart 
th&t,  we  must  then  proceed  to  mate 
»Y«£»ble  to  ttie  Ubrarlans  and  tnSS 
of  tiite  country  tiie  financial  means  to 
hidp  them  do  what  is  yet  left  undone 
^e  bUl,  KM.  14050.  which  is  befoTiS 
tod^  to  extend  and  amend  the  Librm 
Services  and  Construction  Act  of  IBM 
wlU  do  much  to  aUevlate  the  exisS 
gaps.  ^^ 

.„'^l!lff°i?P^****™"^**  ^^^'  the  exist- 
ing legislation  have  been  tremendous 
and  the  States  and  local  communities 
have  increased  their  support  steadily 

PUBLIC  UBKAXT  SKBVICXS 

An  estimated  55  millioA  persons  u« 
registered  borrowers  at  public  libraries 
in  1966.  as  cwnpared  to  30.4  million  in 
1956— an  Increase  of  81  percent 
.  „^^<ilatlon  of  books  Increased  to  1 
billion  in  1966.  as  compared  to  490  mil- 
lltm  in  1956— a  gain  of  104  pek-cent 

These  figures  indicate  that  more  peo- 
ple In  the  United  States  than  ever  before 
In  its  history  are  using  pubUc  libraries- 
65  million  people  had  new  or  improved 
Ubrary  service  available  to  them  in  areas 
of  the  Ubrary  Services  and  Construction 
Act  projects  In  fiscal  year  1965;  27  mil- 
lion books  were  purchased  with  PM- 
eral,  State,  and  local  funds,  fiscal  yean 
1957-66.  ^^ ' 

Over  500  bookmobiles  were  purchased 
fiscal  years  1957-66. 

PVWUO    LIBBABT    OONSTRtrcnON 

There  are  362  projects  expected  to  be 
approved  in  fiscal  year  1966,  with  esti- 
mated expenditures  of  $140  million. 

The  States  have  certified  to  the  UJB. 
Office  of  Education  that  they  will  use  the 
entire  $30  million  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1966,  and  could  use  much  more  to 
meet  local  requests. 

iCATCHXNa  rmtBs 

Reports  from  40  States  and  Guam  In- 
dicate that  $254  million  In  local  and 
State  funds  are  available  for  matching 
purposes  for  title  I  of  the  Library  Serr- 
Ices  and  Construction  Act  In  fiscal  year 
1967.  The  requested  Federal  authorisa- 
tion is  $35  million  for  fiscal  year  1967  in 
HJl.  14050. 

Reports  for  40  States  and  Guam  indi- 
cate that  $86.4  million  in  local  and  SUte 
funds  will  be  available  for  matching  pur- 
poses for  tiUe  n,  "Construction"  of  the 
Library  Services  .and  Construction  Act  in 
fiscal  year  1967.  The  requested  Federal 
authorization  is  $40  million  for  fiscal  year 
1967  in  H.R.  14050. 

Nevertheless,  as  of  1065,  some  12  mil- 
lion persons  in  the  United  States  still 
had  no  legal  public  library  service.  In 
addition,  more  than  a  hundred  million 
persons  have  only  inadequate  libraries, 
below  minimum  adequate  support  level 
The  book  shortage  is  100  million  volumes. 
Many  of  the  existing  public  library  build- 
ings are  overcrowded,  inefficient,  and 
largely  Inadequate  to  serve  the  educa- 
tional. b^slnea6.  technical,  and  cultural 
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and  other  dally  needs  of  jifi  expanding 
population. 

The  needs  of  libraries  a^  hational  In 
aoope  and  so  great  that  ti>  assure  ade- 
quacy for  all,  the  solution  must  be  a 
partnership  uncmg  all  leveto  of  govern' 
ment.  The  great  mobility  [of  the  Amer- 
ican family  places  on  the  tfatlon  a  t&blI 
responsibility  to  make  siire  Everyone  has 
equality  in  educational  mportunlties. 
Ubraries  are,  of  course,  a  I  Vital  port  of 
oar  total  educational  strubture. 

The  colleges  are  full  to  overflowing. 
The  commimity  college  ocMns  Its  doors 
in  the  morning  to  literally  hundreds  erf 
thousands  of  daytime  sbidents  who 
eonunute  many  miles  fron|  their  homes 
to  the  college  classroom.  { I  The  day  Is 
over,  and  they  must  retunl|  home.  The 
buses  must  be  loaded  Immj 
the  last  class  Is  dismissed, 
preparation  for  tomoi 
What  of  the  extra  reading 
The  college  library  has  bdan  left  miles 
behind  and  it  Is  to  the  bibllc  library 
that  the  commuter  studenti  i  turn.  All  of 
a  sadden,  the  public  librai  y  finds  Itself 
with  an  entirely  new  set  of  i  responsibil- 
ities requiring  more  personf^el  and  more 
and  more  and  more  bookt^  Insatiable 
aiHietltes  are  never  satisfied  once  the 
hunger  for  learning  is  aroused.  Of  the 
meparlng  of  extra  reading  there  Is  no 
end.  The  public  of  the  pub)|c  library  be- 
oomes  the  same  as  the  student  of  the 
college  library.  But  he  Is  nere  and  the 
college  Is  there.  The  respoiiiblllty  shifts 
from  one  kind  of  llbraryl  to  another. 
Cooperation  between  them  lis  essential. 
And  cooperation  costs  tnoney  that 
neither  the  college  nor  1  the  public 
libraries  have  in  excess,  wll  ]t  urgent  de- 
mands behig  made  on  botiilfor  normal, 
everyday  operations.  ! 

The  bill  before  us  todar  contains  a 
new  title  HI,  "Interlibrary  <  Jboperation." 
which  can  help  to  meet  thl  ^  problem  by 
providing  funds  to  the  SMtes  for  the 
establishment  and  malntentmce  of  local, 
regiwial.  State,  or  Interstate  cooperative 
networks  of  libraries.  By  tneans  of  in- 
terlibrary projects.  State,  school,  college, 
public,  and  special  llbrarJUs  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  Work  together 
to  provide  maximum  effe^ve  use  of 
funds  in  providing  service 
users. 

Another  new  title,  equal 
able,  would  assist  the  Stai 
tog   greatly    needed    _^ 
Ubrary  services— title  IV. 

States  would    enable   the 

W)rary  agency  which  now  administers 
aUes  I  and  n  programs  to  strengthen 
library  service  to  Inmates,  patients,  or 
residents  of  penal  institutioi^s,  reforma- 
wrles,  residential  training  schools,  or- 
Wianages,  or  general  or  special  Institu- 
Oons  or  hospitals  operated  or  substan- 
aally  supported  by  the  Stafte;  and  also 
P»rt  B  students  in  residentii  iTschoote  for 
«e  handicapped— includhig  Mentally  re> 
jwded.  hard  of  hearing,  [^eaf,  speech 
unpaired,  visually  handicap]  )^,  seriously 
HnoUonally  disturbed,  cripiled,  or  other 
^fwth-lmpaired  persons  wlib  by  reason 
'^•reof  require  special  edjication— op- 
W.JK1  or  substantUUy  supported  by  the 
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State 
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Part  B  of  title  IV  would  authorize  pay- 
ments to  the  States  to  encourage  the 
establishment  or  Improvement  of  library 
services  to  the  physical^  handicapped, 
including  the  bUnd  and  visually  handi- 
capped. 

H.R.  14050,  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  of  1966,  Is  essential  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  public  Ubraiy 
development  so  well  begxm.  In  addition, 
it  will  extend  benefits  to  those  who  can- 
not come  to  the  public  library  readily. 
For  these  reasons,  I  urge  that  you  Join 
me  in  voting  for  this  valuable  measure. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Permsylvanla. 
the  ranking  member  of  our  committee  on 
the  majority  side. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentieman  from  Illi- 
nois for  bringing  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  this  particxilar  bill.  I  believe  it 
is  one  of  the  most  Important  bills  to 
come  before  us  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  It  and 
I  was  happy  to  have  been  the  chairman 
of  this  particular  subcommittee  that  first 
extended  library  services  to  all  of  the 
commimlties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  happy  to 
note  that  the  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee now,  the  gentieman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PuciNSKi],  is  being  realistic  in  the 
amount  of  Importance  that  he  has  at- 
tached to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  opinion  it  will 
take  more  now  to  do  even  more  good 
than  It  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wl^  to  recommend 
to  all  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
they  vote  for  this  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HH.  14050.  the  bill  before  us  today  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act. 

I  believe  that  the  sums  authorized  in 
this  legislation  are  realistic  and  that  the 
additional  money  authorized  over  and 
above  the  administration's  proposals  are 
essential  if  our  public  libraries  are  going 
to  provide  our  people  with  the  basic  li- 
brary resources  they  need  In  the  complex 
world  in  which  we  live. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  1956  Library 
Services  Act  and  the  1964  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  provided  for 
funds  to  bring  library  service  to  millions 
of  citizens  and  great  strides  have  been 
made,  according  to  VS.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion statistics  there  are  still  12  million 
citizens  with  no  public  library  service 
and  169  million  with  Inadequate  service. 
The  measure  we  are  considering  today 
will  alleviate  some  of  these  deflciencies. 

Title  I— "Public  Library  Services"— 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $35  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1967;  $45  million  for 
fiscal  year  1968:  $55  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969;  $65  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970;  and  $75  million  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
The  price  of  books  has  risen  over  the  last 
5  years  because  the  cost  of  labor  and 
materials  have  risen  and  eeuih  of  us 
knows  that  more  and  more  books  are 
being  published.    In  addition,  the  aver- 


age citizen,  through  better  education  and 
mass  communication,  has  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  his  need  to  know. 

As  a  result,  public  libraries  in  this 
Nation  are  faced  with  the  serlotu  re- 
sponsibility of  meeting  the  needs  of  a 
larger  public  and  providing  them  with  a 
larger  range  of  materials  which  are  ris- 
ing In  cost.  This  is  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  highly  trained  librarians  az« 
needed  If  the  books  and  other  Informa- 
tion resources  are  to  be  used  effectively. 
The  cost  of  living  is  steadily  increasing 
and  public  libraries  must  raise  the 
meager  salaries  of  their  professional 
staff  In  order  to  compete  not  only  with 
the  special  and  research  libraries  of  the 
Nation  but  also  with  other  professions. 

A  staff  of  professloiml  librarians  is  ab- 
solutely essential  in  order  to  select  and 
classify  books  and  other  library  materials 
and  make  them  readily  accessible  to 
readers  of  all  ages  and  economic  levels. 
It  Is  a  shameful  fact  that  a  1962  study  of 
positions  In  local  govertunent,  which  was 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
showed  that  library  employees  were  next 
to  the  lowest  paid  category.  TlUe  I  will 
help  our  public  libraries  meet  these  many 
demands  upon  them. 

Tltie  n  of  the  bill  authorizes  $40  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1967;  $50  million  for 
fiscal  year  1968;  $60  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969;  $70  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970;  and  $80  million  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
for  the  piuDose  of  public  library  con- 
struction. It  has  seemed  to  me  that  too 
often  In  the  past  the  grayest,  most  dingy 
building  in  many  commimlties  of  th<ff 
Nation  turned  out  to  be  the  local  public 
library.  Amidst  a  complex  of  bright, 
cheery  city  haUs  and  new  courthouaee 
stands  Andrew  Carnegie's  gift,  onoe  a 
proud  possession  but  now  hopelessly  out- 
dated. 

These  depressing,  nonfunctional  build- 
ings certainly  do  not  invite  anyone  but 
the  most  determined  reader  to  come  and 
find  reading  eivjoyment  within.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  picture  is  chang- 
ing and  that  the  public  libraries  In  many 
oommuidtles  are  lieoomlng  the  local 
showplace  and,  as  a  result,  are  lively,  vi- 
tal community  centers.  This  new  look  ia 
a  result  of  fimds  provided  under  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 
Over  363  building  projects  have  been  ap- 
proved for  fiscal  year  1966  under  the  act. 
The  States  have  not,  however,  been  able 
to  meet  anywhere  near  the  number  of 
requests  received  for  funds  for  library 
construction,  and  I  am  hopeful  that,  with 
the  enactment  of  HJl.  14050,  the  con- 
struction situation  win  improve  con- 
siderably. 

Tltie  m  of  the  bill  provides  a  5-year 
authorization  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  local,  regional,  State,  or 
Interstate  cooperative  networks  of  li- 
braries— $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1967; 
$7.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1968;  $10  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1969;  $12.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970;  and  $15  mlUlon  for  fis- 
cal yecu-  1971.  Because  of  the  high  cost 
of  books  and  library  materials,  particu- 
larly specialized  materials  such  as  expen- 
sive scientific  and  technical  publications 
and  the  cost  of  processing  these  books 
and  other  materials,  some  libraries  have 
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already  entered  Into  eoopentiTe  pro- 
grams and  have  pointed  up  the  poari- 
UUties  of  «QCb  arrangements.  Title  m 
would  give  further  Incentive  to  such  pro- 
grams, would  promote  economy  and  effi- 
ciency, and  would  bring  a  wider  range  of 
books  and  other  publications  to  a  broader 
segment  of  the  population. 

Title  IV  directs  itself  to  H)ecialized 
State  library  services.  Part  A.  entitled 
"State  Institutional  Library  Services." 
autbcnizes  funds  over  a  5-year  period  to 
strengthen  library  services  to  inmates, 
patients,  or  residents  of  penal  Institu- 
tions, reformatories,  residential  training 
schools,  orphanages,  or  general  institu- 
tions or  hospitals  operated  or  substan- 
tially supported  by  the  State,  and  stu- 
dents in  residential  schools  for  the 
handicapped  operated  or  substantially 
supported  by  the  State.  The  authorisa- 
tion for  fiscal  1967  Is  $5  million;  for  fiscal 
1968,  $7.5  million:  for  fiscal  1969,  $10 
million;  for  fiscal  1970,  $12 Ji  million;  and 
for  fiscal  1971.  $15  million. 

In  a  recent  survey,  37  State  library 
agencies  rated  their  present  level  of  State 
institutlcmal  library  service  as  "poor."  six 
States  as  "fair,"  and  only  one  as  "good." 
Certainly  individuals  in  these  institutions 
need,  more  than  most,  the  motivation 
and  the  opportunity  to  help  themselves 
if  they  are  to  become  well-adjusted,  well- 
informed,  self-supporting  citizens.  A 
wdl-eqnipped  and  adequately  staffed  li- 
brary in  these  institutions  can  be  a  cen- 
tral core  or  resource  to  which  these  peo- 
ple can  turn  for  materials  to  help  them 
enlarge  their  reading,  enrich  their  back- 
grounds, and  substitute  new  interests  for 
undesirable  ones.  Yet,  so  many  of  the 
libraries  in  these  institutions — if  they 
have  any  libraries  at  all — have  dull,  im- 
Imaginative  collections  of  books  totally 
luisuited  to  the  needs  of  the  residents. 

Funds  authorized  in  part  A  of  title  IV 
are  urgently  needed  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional and  correctional  goals  of  institu- 
tional educational  programs. 

Part  B  (rf  title  IV  provides  a  5-year  au- 
thorization for  State  plans  for  library 
service  to  the  physically  handicaiq>ed — 
$3  milllmi  for  fiscal  1967;  $4  million  for 
fiscal  1968:  $5  million  f(M-  fiscal  1969;  $6 
million  for  fiscal  1970;  and  $7  million  for 
fiscal  1971.  Of  the  estimated  2  mllUon 
physically  handlcmiped  residents  of  this 
country  who  cannot  read  or  manipulate 
conventionally  printed  material,  only  the 
400.000  blind  are  now  eligible  for  special 
Illuvy  service.  The  unit  cost  of  library 
■Arvlce  for  these  readers  is  understand- 
tf>ly  much  higher  than  that  for  those 
trtio  can  read  and  use  conventional 
printed  material.  As  a  result,  the  States, 
because  of  pressing  demands  for  library 
service,  have  been  able  to  do  little  to 
meet  these  specialized  needs. 

Many  of  these  citizens  are  physically 
impaired  because  of  their  service  in  the 
UJS.  Armed  Forces.  Many  others  have 
been  stricken  with  severely  crippling  dis- 
eases. I  submit  that  they  should  not  be 
treated  as  the  forgotten  ones  when  it 
comes  to  library  service,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  States  will  correct  this 
situation  when  provision  is  made  in  Uils 
bUl  to  help  them  meet  the  financial  prob- 
lems In  providing  library  servlee  to  the 
physically  handicapped. 


I  urge  the  pnwage  oi  B.JR.  14060  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  oa  Education 
and  lAboT.  The  enactment  of  this  im- 
portant measure  will  provide  our  citizens 
the  opportunity  to  continue  to  grow  in 
knowledge  and  understanding. 

Mr.  PXJCIHBSJ.  1  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dbnt],  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  MAIDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUI 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  especially  the  gentle- 
man from  nilnois  [Mr.  Pucznski].  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  consideration  and  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  was  about 
10  or  12  jrears  ago  that  I  qwnsored  an 
identical  bill,  in  the  pioneer  days  of  leg- 
islation starting  the  library  services  for 
urban  and  rural  areas  over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  remember  in  those 
days  that  we  had  considerable  opposition 
to  the  biU  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
As  I  recall,  the  first  time  the  legislation 
was  up  for  consideration,  it  was  defeated 
by  2  votes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
legislation  since  I  have  been  in  Congress 
that  has  done  more  good  for  more  people, 
not  cmly  in  the  cities,  but  In  the  rural 
areas,  than  the  Library  Services  Act  that 
was  enacted  in  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives back  several  sessions  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  millions  of  our  people 
have  benefited  as  a  result  of  the  passage 
of  this  act,  whereby  the  public  was  pro- 
vided with  library  books  and  library 
services. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  hope  that  the  bill 
passes  without  any  major  opposition. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  merely  like  to 
call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
statement  given  in  the  minority  views, 
the  additional  views  of  our  committee 
report,  which  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  minority  side  say :  "We  can 
think  of  no  Federal  program  more  de- 
serving of  continuation  and  support." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  certainly  are  grate- 
ful to  them  for  the  very  fine  cooperation 
received  from  them  in  putting  this  bill 
together. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Lotilsiana. 

Mr  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pucntsxi].  for  bringing  this 
library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
Amendmmts  of  1966  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  but  what  library  development 
has  been  greatly  accelerated  as  a  resiilt 
of  the  experience  we  have  had  with  this 
legislation.  All  of  the  experience  has 
been  good  and  I  believe  everyone  believes 
that  we  can  look  forward  to  more  such 
favorable  experimce  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  legisla- 
tion and  hope  the  Congress  will  do  the 
same. 


Hr.  PUCINSBI.  I  thank  the  gentlo 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PHILBD}.  Mr.  ClMdrman.  viu 
the  gentlemanyteld? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  tharit 
and  commend  the  very  dlstlngulsbed 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  PucnsKi], 
and  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  upon  bringing  this  fine  bill  to  the 
fioor  of  the  House.  I  feel  that  it  Is  an 
excellent  piece  of  work  and  that  it  will  do 
a  great  deal  of  good.  It  is  certainly 
needed  in  many  places. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  great  pleasun, 
and  I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  and  my  gratitude  as  wdl 
as  my  deep  appreciation  to  the  able,  dis- 
tingiiished  gentleman  and  his  outstand- 
ing committee.  This  bUl  will  brine 
immeasurable  bmefits  to  the  Nation  and 
the  people. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3deld? 

Mr.PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  riae 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Library  Servtoea 
Construction  Act  of  1964  has  been  a  good 
measure  and  has  created  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  my  ^ate,  the  State  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  March  of  this  yetr 
my  Oovemor  held  a  Oovemors'  confer- 
ence at  which  there  was  in  attendance 
somewhere  between  1,500  and  2,000  lieo- 
ple  directly  interested  in  providing  U- 
iM-ary  services  throughout  the  State  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  great  desl 
of  enthusiasm  and  apirit.  They  went  oo 
record  again  as  favoring  the  type  of  let- 
islation  which  is  pending  before  the 
House  today. 

Mi.  Chairman,  I  want  to  recommend 
to  the  members  of  the  committee.  This 
is  a  very  important  piece  of  legislatUn. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
Doan  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sA 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remaiki 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectlffli 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri« 
to  support  extension  and  expansion  of 
the  library  Service  and  Construction 
Act  as  a  mainspring  of  the  far-reaching 
educational  works  we  have  enacted  in 
this  Ccmgress.  As  I  stated  on  January  11 
when  I  introduced  my  own  bill— HJt 
12133— which  would  have  authortted 
more  realistic  amounts  to  do  the  Job 
called  for,  this  program  has  awakened  In 
communities  an  Interest  and  a  recog- 
nition of  the  great  educational  value  <x 
good  public  library  services. 

m  regard  to  the  authorization  of  fundi 
In  HJl.  14050,  which  are  below  the 
amount  really  necessary  to  fill  the  ctff- 
rent  and  growing  needs  for  services  and 


construction  programs,  1 1 1  lleve  that  it  is 
—    distinguished 
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A  sound  compromise.  Th  e 
gentleman  from  niincds  I  ]  rlr.  Pocimski] 
Is  to  be  conunended  for  thi » great  work  he 
has  done  in  bringing  this  fine  biU  to  the 
floor.  If  we  are  going  to  n  lake  any  head- 
miy  in  bringing  quality  library  service  to 
our  people,  we  must  approve  at  least  the 
gums  called  for  over  the, 5-year  period, 
as  authorized  in  HJl.  14050^ 

Great  strides  have  been  ibade  in  bring- 
ing public  library  servic^  to  the  men, 
women,  children,  and  yc*tig  people  of 
this  Nation  since  the  oi^glnal  Library 
Services  Act  was  passed  1  a  1956.  I  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  I  ^tks  one  of  the 
^nsors  in  that  pion«ring  period. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  i  fill  12  million 
citizens  with  no  public  library  service 
and  well  over  a  hundred  million  with  in- 
adequate service  to  meet  tiqday's  pressing 
needs.  The  bill  before  tWs  body  today 
will  help  relieve  some  of  tfa^se  deficiencies 
which  stUl  exist  in  all  of  bur  States  and 

territories.  .  li    ^    ,_   * 

In  my  own  State  of  Kentucky,  tre- 
mendous progress  hasJJ  been  made. 
Eighty-one  libraries  in  H  counties  are 
participating  or  preparing  to  participate 
in  16  multioounty  reglhnal  libraries. 
The  developmoit  of  thejae  regional  li- 
braries is  being  encourage^  by  the  State 
•gency  to  bring  better  overall  library 
services  to  an  area.  Under  the  Kentucky 
State  plan  for  public  libtrary  construc- 
tion 11  projects  were  apfciroved  in  1965 
and  5  in  1966  as  of  April  16.  New  build- 
ings are  provided  for  Hewy  County  Li- 
brary In  Emin«ice,  headduarters  for  the 
Eden  Shale  Regional  LibrHry;  J.  P.  Ken- 
nedy Memorial  Library  in  West  Liberty, 
Morgan  County;  Nicholas  County  Me- 
morial Library  in  Carlisle,  Buffalo  Trace 
Regional  Library  headquarters;  Whitley 
County  Library  in  Williamsburg;  Russel 


Jamestown; 

Owingsvllle; 
li  Library  Dis- 
County  Public 

ield;  Fleming 

iemhigsburg; 

,ry  in  T«np- 
Llbrary  in 
lonal  Library 
ity  Public  Li- 


County  Public  Library 
Bath  County  Library 
Washington  County  Pul 
trlct  in  Springfield ;  Unioi 
Library  District  In  Morgai 
County  Public  Library  ln| 
Monroe  County  Public  Lil 
kinsville;  Lawrence  Cou^ 
Louisa,    Big    Sandy 
headquarters;  Logan  Coi 
brary  In  Russellvllle.         , , 

Two  new  buildings  hire  been  com- 
pleted In  fiscal  1966.  The  Green  County 
Library  in  Greensburg  seifyes  over  11.000 
pewle;  and  the  Ohio  CoUfity  Library  In 
Hartford,  headquarters  i<>f  the  Green 
River  Region  serving  over  50,000  people, 
was  dedicated  September  3,  1965.  The 
remodeling  of  the  Pine  {Mountain  Re- 
gional Library  headquai 
burg  in  Letcher  County, 
ton  Public  Library  in 
were  also  cc«npleted  in 

What  still  needs  to  be  dine? 

To  give  minimum  librairy  and  bookmo- 
bile service,  Kentucky  needs  a  total  of 
$12,140,000  annually.  ./JUiough  local 
support  has  doubled  an(!  [State  support 
luu  more  than  quadruplejd  in  the  past 
10  years,  total  support  f n  tm  local,  State, 
snd  Federal  sources  has  t^eached  otily  a 
little  more  than  one-|0urth  of  the 
UMunt  needed  in  1964-4&  $429,000,  or 
kbout  12  percent  of  this  t  ibal  came  from 


rs  at  Whites- 
id  the  Lexing- 
ifiyette  County 
•  1966. 


the  Federal  Government.  Because  of  the 
limitations  of  the  tax  base  in  Kentucky, 
and  becaxiae  of  the  increasing  CMnpeti- 
tion  for  the  tax  dollar,  it  is  my  honest 
opinion  that  local  support  alone  can 
never  do  the  Job. 

Even  though  the  rural  limitation  has 
been  removed  from  the  library  Services 
and  Construction  Act,  funds  have  beea 
so  very  limited  that  it  has  been  impoesi- 
ble  to  expand  the  program  to  any  but 
a  very  few  urbcm  areas. 

The  new  title  m,  Interlibrary  Co<«>- 
eratlon,  can  be  a  valuable  incentive  to 
establish  projects  of  far-reaching  assist- 
ance to  libraries  of  all  types.  Infor- 
mation received  from  Miss  Margaret 
Willis,  KentuclEy  State  Librarian — who, 
incidentally,  is  doing  an  outstanding  Job 
in  this  field.  Indicates  that  the  following 
are  some  of  the  projects  which  might 
be  undertaken: 

First.  Contractual  agreements  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Libraries  and 
strong  medical,  college  and  special  li- 
braries, to  enable  hospitals,  doctors, 
businessmen,  and  so  forth,  to  use  these 
libraries  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
at  present — free  of  charge.  Manuscript, 
book  and  periodical  materiaF  would  be 
Xeroxed  and  made  avsdlable  on  a  re- 
gional basis.  Pasrments  would  be  made 
by  the  Department  of  Libraries  to  desig- 
nated library  centers,  and  the  service 
would  be  publicized  widely.  Also  strong- 
er pubUc  libraries  would  be  designated 
as  regional  service  centers,  through  con- 
tracts with  the  Department  of  libraries. 

Seccmd.  Planned  circuits  of  specialized 
material  to  help  professicmal  w^are 
workers,  public  health  workers,  workers 
with  retarded  children,  and  so  forth. 

Third.  Book  purchasing,  cataloging, 
processing  and  delivery  to  school  and 
small  college  llbrsu-les — many  are  asking 
for  this  service.  Also  Involved  would  be 
automated  services  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Libraries. 

Fourth.  Implementation  of  plans  for 
production  of  book  catalogs  for  strong 
library  collections. 

Fifth.  A  plarmed  circuit  of  teletype 
oonmumlcation  between  libraries  of  all 
types. 

Sixth.  Bookmobile  service — ^through 
contracts  by  the  Department  of  librar- 
ies with  local  library  boards — to  Youth 
Corps  campw.  State  homes  for  delinquent 
children,  State  homes  for  the  aged. 
State  prisons,  and  other  State  institu- 
tions. 

Seventh.  Purchase  of  microfilm  read- 
er-printers, as  funds  permit,  for  regional 
library  headquarters  and  later  for  par- 
ticipating libraries,  with  complementary 
collections  of  microfilmed,  back  numbers 
of  periodicals.  These  woiild  be  available 
to  all  libraries  in  the  area — school,  public, 
special  end  small  college  libraries.  A 
more  specialized  microfilmed  collection 
would  be  avtdlable  at  the  Department  of 
libraries.  Gradually  all  libraries  will  be 
able  to  call  each  other  and  the  Depsot- 
ment  of  Libraries  free  of  charge  on  a 
State  Watts  line.  At  present  most  lo- 
calities in  the  State  have  this  service 
available  to  them. 

The  Department  of  Ubnules  will  not 
only  nudce  its  material  available,  but  will 


also  itfam  to  bieome  »  Teferral  center  to 
thoee  libraries  both  in  and  out  of  the 
State  with  stronger,  more  q>eciali2ed  col- 
lections. Thus  expensive  duplication  of 
special  materials  will  be  unnecessary. 

The  currmt  interest  in  becoming  a 
better  educated  people  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  scientific  age  is  caushxg 
a  veritable  explosion  in  the  use  of  pub- 
lic libraries.  People  from  one  aid  of  the 
country  to  another  are  beginning  to  ask 
themselves,  as  they  survey  for  the  first 
really  penetrating  lo<dc.  the  poverty 
stricken  conditions  under  which  they 
live  and  work:  "Why?  What  makes  the 
dilference?"  Soon  they  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  one  of  the  basic  elements  of 
difference  is  in  education.  But  they  are 
adults.  They  must  work  for  a  living. 
Further  formal  study  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Tliey  must  get  this  on  their  own. 
And  to  what  conummity  service  can  they 
turn?  The  public  library.  A  natural 
for  them.  Geared  to  individual  study, 
to  the  calm,  studied  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge on  a  private  basis,  alone  and  at 
one's  own  pace,  the  miracle  of  learning 
and  discovery  of  the  world  of  ideas  opens 
up  to  an  enterprising  person  wiio  seeks 
to  learn  more,  to  earn  more,  to  do  more, 
to  understand  more. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  general  sup- 
port of  this  legislation,  the  library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1966. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  very  able  chairman  of  our  suboom-  ^ 
mlttee,  the  gentleman  from  niiiMls  [Mr. 
PucmsKJ]  conducted  full  and  very 
meaningful  hearings  on  this  particular 
legislation,  which  shed  a  good  deal  of 
light  on  what  Is  being  acc(Hnplished  un- 
der this  legislation  and  the  great  poten- 
tial that  there  is  for  further  improve- 
ments in  library  services. 

The  gentleman  has  also  ably  set  out 
before  the  House  the  principal  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  wet  and  a  full  ex- 
planation of  it.  and  he  has  given  the 
reasons  why  the  House  should  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  make  a 
few  other  remarks  perhaps  in  amplifica- 
tion of  the  statements  that  have  al- 
ready been  made. 

First  of  all,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for 
us  to  remember  that  this  program 
started  in  1956  as  a  riiral  library  serv- 
ices act  with  a  modest  authorization  of 
$7,500,000.  This  went  along  for  5  years 
and  worked  extremely  well,  generating 
a  good  deal  of  Interest  in  library  serv- 
ices In  the  rural  areas  of  America  and 
stimulating  the  demand  for  expanded 
library  services.  The  program  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  of  very  commend- 
able work  in  furnishing  books  and  other 
library  services  to  our  people  in  rural 
areas. 

As  a  result  of  this  beginning  in  1956. 
Congress  in  1960  extended  the  act  for 
another  5  years  because  it  was  working 
so  well.  Then  in  1964  the  present  law  was 
enacted  which  explreB  at  the  end  of  ttds 
month.  At  that  time  In  1964.  we  ex- 
tended it  for  a  2-year  period  and  ex- 
panded it  to  apply  to  urban  areas  as  well 
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as  rural  areas,  and  to  Include  oonBtnic- 
Uon  grants.  Again  the  testimony 
brought  out  In  the  hearings  we  held  this 
year  showed  conclusive^  the  tremendous 
stlmiilatlon  that  this  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram gave  to  the  localities  throughout 
the  country. 

For  example.  In  fiscal  year  1965  the 
Federal  moneys  amounting  to  $95  million 
In  this  program  stimulated  the  State  and 
local  governments  to  come  up  with  an  ad- 
ditional $190  million  In  matching  funds 

truly  a  notable  achievement.  The  hear- 
ings brought  out,  from  many  Interested 
witnesses  who  work  very  closely  with  the 
library  faculties  In  their  respective 
States,  how  much  this  has  meant  to  their 
States  and  particularly  to  their  localities 
In  stimulating  among  the  local  people  a 
desire  to  Improve  theh:  library  services. 
It  has  enabled  the  friends  of  libraries  to 
go  to  their  own  people  to  raise  money  to 
greatly  Improve  their  local  library 
services. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  question  but 
that  the  statements  made  here  on  the 
floor  by  several  of  our  colleagues,  to  the 
effect  that  this  Is  one  of  the  finest  Fed- 
eral aid  programs  the  Congress  has  ever 
devised,  is  eminently  true. 

One  thing  I  think  Is  very  Interesting 
about  It  Is  that  the  hearings  developed 
that  no  Federal  control  Is  exercised  In 
this  particular  program  and  that  the  lo- 
calities run  their  library  services  very 
well  hi  accord  with  their  own  ideas  and 
under  their  own  guidance.  Of  course,  we 
In  the  Congress  are  always  interested  in 
this  aspect. 

However,  I  believe  it  is  well  to  point 
out  that  m  this  particular  year  of  strin- 
gent budget  requirements,  all  programs 
inchidlng  the  very  finest  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, should  fit  hito  the  national 
■cheme  of  how  much  we  can  allot  to  this 
program  or  to  that  program.  I  think  It 
la  well  to  point  out  that  If  we  pass  the 
proposed  legislation  In  its  present  form, 
we  shall  make  a  very  great  increase  In 
expenditures  over  the  program  which 
we  now  have  on  the  boc^Es. 

Incidentally,  along  these  lines,  the  ad- 
ministration witnesses,  chidly  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  pointed  out  to  our  committee 
that  he  did  think  that  the  moneys  con- 
tained In  the  administration  were  suffi- 
cient to  carry  the  program  on, 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  that  we  need  to  give  this  pro- 
gram more  money  than  the  President 
and  the  administration  wishes.    How- 
ever, I  do  tUnk  that  we  would  escalate 
the  program  too  fast  under  the  bill  that 
is  now  before  us.    I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  authorization  In  this  legis- 
lation, if  we  pass  the  bill  in  its  present 
form,  would  call  for  an  increase  in  the 
first  year  of  80  percent  more  moneys  than 
are  now  being  spent  In  the  program,  and 
over  100  percent  more  moneys  In  the  sec- 
ond year.    In  fact.  In  title  I  of  the  pro- 
gram In  the  present  bill,  over  the  6-year 
authorization  period  the  measure  calls 
for  trebling  the  amount  of  money  which 
to  now  brtng  spent— three  times  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  legislation 
now  on  the  books  authorizes. 

Title  n  would  do  ahnost  the  same 
uung.    It  would  authorise  an  Increase 
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of  not  quite  three  times  the  present  au- 
thorlzatldn.  I  think  It  figures  out  to 
about  two  and  cme-half  times. 

Then,  too,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  there  are  two  new  titles  In  the  bill. 
I  think  these  are  fine  ones.  I  certainly 
agree  that  we  should  support  them  and 
that  they  shoiild  be  in  the  legislation, 
but  they  do  mean  that  we  are  venturing 
Into  new  fields  and  new  authorizations. 
So  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  we  are  going 
to  follow  the  budget  advice  that  we  get 
from  the  administration,  we  ought  to 
try  to  be  reasonable  in  the  amoimt  of 
money  that  we  should  authorize  for  the 
Library  Services  Act. 

I  Intend  to  offer  a  series  of  amend- 
ments, after  the  formal  debate  is  con- 
cluded, to  all  of  the  titles  of  the  act. 
The  amendments  would  chiefly  trim 
down  authorizations  in  title  I  and  title 
n.  Those  authorizations  deal  with  li- 
brary services  and  library  construction, 
amounting  to  $5  million  over  the  present 
authorizations  In  the  bill. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  those 
amounts  which  I  shall  pr(HX)6e  In  my 
amendment  would  be  substantial  in- 
creases over  the  present  authorizations 
now  on  the  books. 

I  am  heartily  in  support  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  I  am  also  heartily  in  support 
of  an  increase  In  moneys.  But  I  think 
If  we  are  going  to  rim  government  in  a 
decent,  responsible  way,  we  must  fit  this 
program  In  its  proper  place  along  with 
many  others. 

As  far  as  the  other  titles  In  the  bUl 
are  concerned  and  their  various  parts, 
these  are  new  programs.  I  think  in  re- 
lation to  them  it  would  l>e  well  if  we 
adhered  to  the  first-year  authorization 
in  the  bill,  which  I  agree  with,  to  order 
to  see  how  these  new  programs  work. 

The  other  potat  that  I  want  to  make 
to  connection  with  the  bill  and  to  con- 
nection with  the  amendments   that  I 
shall  offer  Is  that  I  think  a  2-year  au- 
thorization would  be  a  far  more  sensible 
one  to  view  of  the  present  fiscal  situation 
in  government,  rather  than  the  5-year 
authorization.    Certainly  we  can  argue 
that  It  would  be  far  better  to  look  at 
this  question  2  years  fran  now  and  see 
where    we    are,    what    our    obligations 
throughout  the  world  are— for  example, 
to  Vietnam — as  well  as  any  other  new 
problems  which  we  may  have  factog  us 
as  a  nation,  which  require  a  good  deal 
ot  money  to  carry  out.    I  would  think 
that  2  years  from  now  we  might  better 
come  back  to  lot*  at  the  authorizations 
at  that  time.    It  may  well  be  that  then 
we  might  wish  to  Increase  them  even 
above  the  present  proposals.    But  I  cer- 
tainly think  we  can  tell  a  good  deal  more 
to  2  years  about  where  this  program  Is 
going  and  where  it  ought  to  go  than  to 
attempt  to  project  now  what  we  ought 
to  be  doing  5  years  from  now. 

So,  to  clostog,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  that  I  support  the  blU  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  wholeheartedly.  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  Federal  programs 
we  have  ever  put  on  the  Federal  statute 
books. 

I  do  think,  as  far  as  the  moneys  au- 
thorized are  concerned,  that  we  should 
be  fiscally  responsible,  and  I  will  offer 
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amendments  to  carry  that  throuah  ai 
the  proper  time.  * 

Mr.  ChahTnan.  I  yield  such  time  at 
he  may  consume  to  the  genOeman  fnm 
Kansas  [Mr.  Skuiotz]  .  "® 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri» 
to  support  of  B.R.  14050. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Library  Service 
Act  has  been  a  model  of  Federal  niint 
legislation.  For  one  thtog.  it  preserve! 
to  every  sense  the  local  and  State  iT 
sponsIblUtles  for  the  provision  of  ii 
braries  and  library  services.  For  an- 
other—and probably  because  it  does 
build  on  local  responsibUity— it  has  ben 
extremely  successful  to  stimulating  in. 
creased  financial  support  for  libraries. 
In  Kansas,  for  example,  Federal  fundg 
under  this  program  to  fiscal  1965  were 
matched  by  over  $634,000  in  State  and 
local  fimds. 

ITie  general  scheme  of  this  act  in 
fact,  should  serve  for  all  Federal-State 
programs,  and  where  we  have  in  the  past 
2  years  abandoned  this  scheme— as  in 
the  so-caUed  war  on  poverty— the  pro- 
grams have  floundered  around  to  PM- 
eral  bureaucratic  snarls. 

A  sound  library  system  Is  the  very 
keystone  of  a  State  educational  system 
for  ^  the  people,  of  all  ages,  and  with 
all  the  variety  of  needs  for  knowledge 
A  good  library  Is  a  priceless  resource  for 
any  community,  and  very  often  serves 
commercial  and  industrial  demands  as 
well  as  educati<Mial  needs. 

The  bill  before  us  builds  soundly  upon 
the  exlsttog  act  and  moves  to  the  direc- 
tion of  improving  the  scope  and  effec- 
tiveness of  that  act.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  it  has  solid  bi-partisan  support, 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  joto  to  suMjort- 
ing  this  measure. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  CSialrman,  quite  con- 
trary to  my  position  to  1964,  I  rise  in 
strong  suKx>rt  of  HJl.  14050.  Because 
of  the  way  it  is  hnplemented,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  the  amount  Is  increased 
over  what  was  budgeted,  and  there  is  a 
fatot  odor  of  "back  door"  raids  on  the 
Treasury;  the  bill  Is  a  model  of  Federal- 
State  cooperation.  I  favor  tnis  and  more 
books,  et  cetera,  pliis  remedial  reading 
programs,  and  the  new  ^tle  for  the 
handlcai^>ed. 

All  of  us  have  lived  to  see  the  reader- 
ship tocrease  to  the  mobile  libraries  and 
the  rural  libraries  stoce  the  first  Rural 
Library  Services  Act  of  1956  was  passed. 
As  it  has  been  extended  and  amended. 
so  that  if  It  were  not  for  commltttog  fu* 
ture  Congresses  and  the  perhaps  extreme 
amoimts  that  are  betog  added  onto  this 
bill  over  and  above  the  budget  and  ev«j 
the  administration's  request,  this  would 
be  a  perfect  bill  for  conttouatlon. 

After  careful  consideration,  study  of 
the  report  and  reassesstog  my  own  ob- 
servations and  position  I  think  to  spite 
of  these  areas  It  is  deserving  of  support 
It  is  much  better  to  spend  our  money 
domestically,  for  example,  than  to  rat- 
hole  it  down  oversees  areas  where  no  re- 
sponsibility has  been  demonstrated.  If 
we  at  the  Federal  level  must  match  State 
funds.  It  has  been  pointed  out  how  wdl 
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the  States  have  matched  i  le  fimds,  over 
and  above  the  call  of  dut^,  both  to  title 
I  and  to  title  II;  to  say  litothing  of  new 
titles  which  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
in  the  well  of  the  Hous^.  has  so  ex- 
emplarily  portrayed. 

The  gentleman  has  he!  Bed  write  this 
bill  In  the  subconmiittee  a  ^d  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  compliment  th(  tgentleman  on 
the  remarks  he  has  made  and  the  addi- 
tional views  printed  to  tlje  report. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chalnian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  j 

Mr.  OURNEY.  I  yield  io  the  gentle- 
man. I 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  of  HJl.  14050,  th«  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  Amendments 
of  1966.  1 1 

Let  me  say  at  the  outtet  that  when 
this  program  was  changed  ^d  expanded 
In  1964,  many  of  us  fromlrural  areas — 
pertiaps  somewhat  selfishly — opposed 
extending  the  program  to  urban  areas. 
It  was  our  feeling  that  the  program  was 
Initiated  to  assist  rural  ^eas;  to  fact, 
the  original  act  passed  Inj  the  84th  Con- 
gress was  designated  the  f  Rmral  library 
Services  Act  of  1950."  It  was  a  good 
program,  and  many  Meaibers  idid  not 
feel  the  expansion  and  Extension  pro- 
Tlded  by  the  1964  amendknents  were  to 
keeping  with  the  original  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  act  of  1956.       I 

Nonetheless,  as  the  report  accompany- 
ing H.R.  14050  todlcatesi  the  program 
continues  to  be  a  successfi|Uone,  and  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1965,  the  flrtt  year  of  op- 
eration under  the  amended  act.  54  States 
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I  am   convtoced    that 

amendments  to  extend  thei  act  fOr  5  years 
will  conttoue  to  help  meet  the  urgent 
and  essential  library  needs  of  the  people 
of  all  ages  to  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 
Ilie  program  has  been  soundly  and 
wisely  administered  by  State  library 
agencies  and  is  structure  to  preserve 
proper  relationships  betkeen  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies.  1 1 

It  should  be  pototed  out  that  the  1967 
authorizations  contatoed  to  this  bill  are 
$30.5  million  over  thfe  President's  budget 
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sponsibility If  the  budgethfequest  is  ex- 
ceeded, j 

Mr.PUClNSKL  Mr.  ChUrman.  I  yield 
wch  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
ttenan  from  New  Jersey  [Bftr.  Dawiels],  a 
member  of  the  conunltteej  i 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  {<nialrman.  I 
*wild  Uke  to  Joto  with  thbi  chairman  of 
our  subconmiittee  [Mr,  puciwsia]  to 
urging  my  colleagues  to  give  favorable 
conslderaUon  to  this  bill.  BJl.  14060. 
T.i^^  *°^  '"^«  yo"  genUeiJen  know,  the 
unrary  Services  and  Coi||truetloa  Act 


expires  on  June  30  this  year,  so  prompt 
action  by  this  body  is  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance. 

Of  the  many  domestic  measures  pend- 
ing before  this  Congress,  it  Is  my  strong 
belief  that  this  legislation  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  before  this  Congress  to- 
day, and  that  It  Is  Imperative  that  the 
existing  legislation  must  not  only  be  re- 
newed and  extended,  but  expanded  to 
meet  the  ever  tocreastog  demand  for 
good  library  services.  As  our  population 
expands,  with  the  tocreastog  demands  on 
all  of  our  facilities.  It  is  more  and  more 
forcefully  demonstrated  that  one  of  the 
biggest  needs  to  be  filled  is  to  improve 
and  expand  our  library  services,  as  well 
as  our  educational  facilities,  to  bring 
library  materials  and  books  to  children 
and  adults  who  most  need  them  to  equip 
themselves  to  live  a  productive  life  to  the 
world  today. 

Despite  the  impressive  accomplish- 
ments to  date  under  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act,  much  remains  to 
be  done.  In  New  Jersey,  title  I  of  this 
act  has  permitted  the  development  of  a 
framework  of  library  services  which  of- 
fers educational  opportunity  to  todlvl- 
duals  to  our  State  which  has  not  been 
available  to  them  heretofore. 

Our  statewide  plan  is  a  program  of 
service  geared  to  the  needs  of  todlvlduals 
for  library  materials.  Because  of  this 
Informal  framework  of  libraries  made 
possible  by  library  service  fimds,  the 
public  Is  not  only  getttog  better  sendee, 
but  libraries  are  more  aUve  and  there  is 
better  conmimiication  between  them. 
There  are  still,  however,  many  urban 
and  suburban  areas  to  my  State  which 
have  totally  Inadequate  library  services. 
There  Is  an  tocreastog  need  for  library 
services  in  suburban  areas,  because  as 
the  population  shifts  to  the  suburbs  to 
many  area,  libraries  are  left  behtod  to 
the  older  areas. 

Under  the  present  act,  35  library  build- 
togs  have  been  activated  to  New  Jersey 
because  of,  and  with  the  assistance  of, 
Federal  funds  under  title  H— about  $16 
million  worth  of  projects  have  been 
made  possible  by  about  $2  million  worth 
of  Federal  money.  As  fine  a  record  as 
this  Is,  we  are  Just  now  beginning  to 
make  a  dent  to  the  backlog  of  needed 
public  library  construction  to  our  State. 
Many  new  communities  need  new  build- 
ings, others  need  additions  to  old  build- 
ings and  substantial  modernization. 
Substantially  tocreased  funds  are  needed 
to  improve  oxir  public  library  buildings 
at  a  rate  needed  to  keep  up  with  the 
tocreastog  demands  made  upon  them. 

During  1  day  of  our  hearings  on  this 
legislation,  we  heard  eloquent  testimony 
from  a  group  of  witnesses  frcun  Ken- 
tucky concemtog  the  Impact  that  the 
establishment  of  library  services,  Includ- 
ing bookmobiles,  had  on  the  people  of 
areas  that  had  never  had  a  Ubrary.  It 
is  difOcult  for  those  of  us  who  live  to 
cities  and  to  urban  and  suburban  areas 
to  imagine  an  area  without  any  library 
facilities.  Fortunately,  this  lack  la  be- 
ing overcome  at  least  to  some  extent  to 
most  of  our  rural  areas.  But,  the  grow- 
ing gap  to  Ubrary  services  to  urban  and 
suburban  areas  Is  becoming  a  matter  of 


Increasing  ooncem  and  a  problem  that 
must  be  met 

Titles  m  and  IV  of  H  H.  14050  will  not 
only  establish  new  services  in  our  Statea 
that  have  long  been  needed,  but  wlU  aid 

the  States  to  malHiig   mftTiTnum    ujgQ  of 

existing  and  future  library  facilities  and 
services. 

Despite  our  State's  record  of  aooom- 
pllshments  there  Is  still  a  deplorable  list 
of  deficiencies  to  be  rectified.  Of  our 
305  libraries.  215  lack  a  sufficient  number 
of  volumes  to  meet  national  standards. 
We  need  15  lollllon  additional  books  to 
properly  serve  our  people.  This  repre- 
sents a  dollar  gap  of  $26  million  to  pur- 
chase and  process  these  vq^umes  for 
library  use.  To  meet  the  $4.47  per  capita 
standard  for  operation  expenditures  to 
areas  with  populations  of  50,000  and 
above,  278  of  our  library  ssrstenis  need 
additional  revenue. 

HH.  14050,  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  Amendments  of  1966, 
win  create  a  wider,  more  valuable, 
parameter  for  library  service.  I  give  it 
my  full  support  and  ask  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Joto  me  to  Its  prompt 
enactment. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chahman.  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlenum  from  Washington. 

TTTUC  I.   PTTBUC  LDBABT  BOLYKXt 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
watched  with  pride  the  Impressive  prog- 
ress made  by  all  of  the  States  and  locali- 
ties to  Improving  and  extending  public 
library  Services  imder  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  there  ts  still  much  to  do  be- 
fore all  our  people  have  access  to  good 
public  library  services.  The  libraries 
across  the  Nation  are  struggling  to  re- 
spond adequately  to  tocreasing  demands 
for  educational  and  informational  re- 
sources and  services.  At  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1965,  it  was  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 11  miUion  Americans  had  no  local 
library  service  of  any  ktod.  In  addition 
to  these,  more  than  100  million  citizens 
had  access  to  library  services  which  were 
ill-housed,  understaffed,  or  completely 
lacking  the  capacity  to  provide  rapid  and 
accurate  information. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act  are 
designed  to  extend  and  improve  this 
grant  program  by  conttoulng  assistance 
to  the  States  and  increasing  the  amoimt 
of  Federal  participation. 

Authorization:  $35  million  for  fiscal 
year  1967;  $45  million,  fiscal  year  1908; 
$55  miUion.  fiscal  year  1969:  $65  mlllioii.<; 
fiscal  year  1970;  and  $75  million,  flscaL 
year  1971. 

As  to  the  present  act,  matchlng-grant 
funds  may  be  used  for  boolLS  and  other 
library  materials,  library  equipment,  sal- 
aries and  other  operating  expenses.  The 
minimum  State  allotment  which  must 
be  matched  would  remato  at  $100jOOO  for 
each  of  the  States.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
District  of  Ci^umbia.  and  $25,000  each 
for  American  Samoa,  Ouam«  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  The  floor  year  is  uiKlated' 
frmn  1963  to.^iwpndpr$nwltng.aioal. 


year. 
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Tlie  readiness  of  the  States  to  carry 
out  an  expanded  program  Is  Illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  between  fiscal  year  IMS 
and  fiscal  year  1966  State  funds  for  the 
development  of  public  library  services 
rose  from  $39.4  to  $42  mlllton  under  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 
Dmtoff  the  same  period,  local  funds 
available  for  expenditure  under  State 
plans  Increase  from  $289.5  to  $367.9 
minion. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year.  State  and 
local  pid)llc  libraries  will  spend  approxi- 
mately $106.3  million  In  matching  funds 
under  title  I  State  plans.  This  amoimt 
is  $80.1  million  in  excess  of  the  minimum 
required  for  full  participation.  Thus 
the  States  clearly  need,  and  are  able  to 
fully  utilize,  the  additional  $10  million 
in  Federal  funds  authorized  in  HJl. 
14050. 

TTTLS  n.    rtrsLic  libbaxt   ooitstbuctiom 

I  favor  each  of  the  four  titles,  but  I 
want  to  place  particular  emphasis  on 
title  n.  This  part  will  continue  Federal 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  public 
llbrariea,  a  program  that  was  first  fund- 
ed in  fiscal  year  1966. 

Aivroprlatlons  under  this  title  were 
$30  million  for  each  fiscal  year,  1965  and 
1966.  In  1965.  the  States  began  363 
local  library  construction  projects,  add- 
ing or  improving  more  than  6.4  million 
square  feet  of  library  floor  area.  An 
estimated  23  million  people  will  be  served 
by  these  new  libraries.  The  projects 
apinroved  in  1966  include  the  construc- 
tion of  233  new  buildings,  58  additions 
to  existing  public  libraries  and  72  re- 
modeling or  alteration  projects. 

The  total  value  of  the  1965  approved 
projects  was  $99.6  million,  of  which  the 
Federal  share  was  $29.8  million.  By 
providing  matching  funds  that  were 
$38.7  million  over  and  above  the  mini- 
mum amount  required,  the  States  could 
have  fully  utilized  a  Federal  appr(H>rla- 
tion  of  approximately  $60  million.  The 
authorization  contained  in  HJR.  14050 
of  $40  million  Is.  therefore,  completdy 
realistie  and  is  urgently  needed  by  our 
local  libraries. 

Authorization:  $40  million  for  fiscal 
year  1967:  $50  million,  fiscal  year  1968; 
$60  million,  fiscal  year  1969;  $70  million, 
fiscal  year  1970;  and  $80  mUllon,  fiscal 
year  1971. 

The  basle  allotment  remains  at  $80,- 
000  for  each  of  the  States.  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  District  of  Oohmibia.  and  $20,- 
000  each  for  American  Samoa,  Guam, 
and  .the  Virgin  Islands.  A  new  feature 
proposed  by  this  bill  is  that  the  Federal 
share  of  the  expenses  of  administering 
title  n  programs  would  be  paid  out  of 
title  n  allotments  rather  than  deducted 
from  title  I  funds  as  the  existing  Library 
Servioea  and  Oonstructlan  Act  author- 


Current  amreval  aeUons  by  the  States 
•re  slightly  above  the  1965  lev^  It  is 
eMaatad  that  400  projects  will  be  ap- 
proved having  a  total  value  of  more  than 
$128  mlllian.  The  Fedoal  appropria- 
tion of  $30  mlDloa  will  ba  fully  used. 

The  preaant  aet  and  the  pending  legla- 
latlon  both  pivvlde  that  public  library 
f  Mllttlea  win  be  constnicted  only  to  serr* 
areas  whkh  are  without  facilities 


sary  to  develop  library  services.  TUs 
requirement  has  led  the  States  to  inte- 
grate their  citteria  for  the  approval  of 
construction  applications  with  the  alms 
and  objectives  of  their  State  plans  for 
sei' vices.  Most  States  have  established 
such  criteria  in  the  form  of  priorities 
aimed  at  encouraging  the  organization 
and  development  of  larger  units  of  li- 
brary service. 

In  addition  to  a  range  of  priorities, 
some  States  have  determined  the  per- 
centage of  the  Federal  grant  on  a  sliding 
scale  reflecting  the  relative  ability  to  pay 
of  a  specific  locality.  Because  of  the 
relatively  small  size  of  the  Federal  allot- 
ment in  terms  of  current  construction 
costs,  most  States  have  set  a  dollar  maxi- 
miun  on  the  amount  of  the  Federal  grant 
regardless  of  the  total  size  of  any  ap- 
proved project. 

Title  n  of  H.R.  14050  contains  a  few 
mlncM-  amendments  that  will  aid  the 
States  in  making  even  more  productive 
use  of  the  funds  available.  The  first  such 
amendment  wiU  permit  the  States  to  ap- 
prove construction  projects  over  a  2-year 
period,  thus  providing  a  1-year  carryover 
of  construction  allotments.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  States  over  the  first  2  years 
with  this  program  indicates  that  the 
lead-time  required  for  getting  large  proj- 
ects underway  make  this  added  flexibility 
desirable.  Other  amendments  would 
provide  for  administrative  costs,  permit 
the  acquisition  of  works  of  art,  and  t^e 
acquisition  of  Jjuildlngs  to  be  used  as 
public  libraries.  These  amendments  will 
add  to  the  niunber  of  choices  which 
States  and  localities  now  have  In  plan- 
ning eflldent,  attractive,  and  economical 
buildings.  With  regard  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  existing  buildings,  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  States  will  c(mtinue  to  main- 
tain high  standards  of  quality  in  their 
criteria  for  approval  of  local  iMndlca- 
tlons.  A  suitable  location  and  a  sound, 
functional  structure  are  more  important 
in  the  operation  of  a  good  public  library 
service  than  is  short-term  cost  cuttdng. 

Title  n  is  a  good,  workable  feature  at 
an  entire  program  to  improve,  update, 
and  extend  good  public  library  services 
to  all  our  citizens.  Tlie  funding  is  real- 
istic and  our  decade  of  experience  with 
the  more  limited  grant  program  assures 
productive  omitlnulty  in  canylng  out 
this  amended  act. 

While  we  can  applaud  the  States  for 
their  past  accomplishments,  we  must 
recognize  with  than  that  much  unfin- 
ished work  remains  to  be  done.  In  1966 
It  is  estimated  that  our  public  libraries 
need  an  additional  40  million  square  feet 
of  QTaoe  so  that  people  have  a  place  to  sit 
down,  so  that  books  and  staff  can  be  lo- 
cated in  pnver  functional  relationship, 
and  80  that  materials  and  equlpmrait  can 
beused  efBclently. 

Two  earlier  generations  knew  the  pub- 
lic library  only  as  a  remote  and  pmcef ul 
building  with  the  name  "Carnegie"  half- 
hidden  In  the  ivy.  But  1966  is  not  1926. 
Todays  library  is  not  a  placid  haven  in 
the  parte.  Since  qnitnik.  the  library  has 
beeome  a  busy  supermaricet  of  ideas  and 
of  information.  It  is  now  a  full-time 
partner  in  the  revolution  of  American 
edveation.  It  exists  to  advanee  the 
f onuJ  and  tnf onaal  self -edaoatlon  of  all 


people.  Americans  now  know  they  must 
keoi  pace.  The  housewife,  the  student 
the  wage  earner,  the  research  scholar,  the 
businessman,  the  preschooler  and  hit 
grandfather  all  use  public  libraries— eadi 
in  his  own  way,  at  his  own  pace,  for  hit 
own  ends. 

The  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  is  both  a  cause  and  a  result  of  this 
library  renaissance.  I  ask  you  to  join 
me  In  voting  the  continuance  of  this 
worthy  program. 

I'tTLX   m.    XNTKRLIBRAKT    COOPXXATION 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  pro- 
vides a  new  component  under  title  m  to 
stimulate  interllbrary  cooperation.  Title 
HI  recognizes  the  complementary  aspect 
of  all  types  of  library  service  as  a  whole. 

It  would  provide  funds  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  local,  re- 
gional. State  or  Interstate  cooperative 
systons  or  networks  of  libraries.  Tfaiit 
would  encourage  States,  schools,  colleges 
and  university,  public  and  special  librar- 
ies to  work  together  to  provide  maximum 
effective  use  of  funds  In  providing  serv- 
ices to  all  library  users.  Such  systems 
could  be  designed  to  serve  a  community, 
metropolitan  area,  region  within  a  State, 
or  might  serve  a  statewide  or  multistate 
area. 

In  order  to  participate  In  this  program 
certain  requirements  are  specified: 

Provisions  for  coordination  of  supple- 
mentary services; 

Appropriate  allocation  of  costs; 

Assurance  that  every  appropriate  local 
or  other  public  agency  in  the  State  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  participate; 

Criteria  for  evaluation  and  assignment 
of  priorities  by  the  State  agency: 

Establishment  of  a  statewide  council, 
brocully  representative  of  a  professional 
library  interests  and  of  library  users,  to 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  State 
agency. 

The  amounts  authorized  for  matcfainf 
grants  for  interllbrary  cooperation  under 
title  m  are  $5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1967;  $7.5  million,  fiscal  year  1968:  tlO 
million,  fiscal  year  1969;  $12.5  million, 
fiscal  year  1970;  and  $15  million,  fiscal 
year  1971.  Except  for  fiscal  1967,  when 
the  Federal  share  would  be  100  percent, 
the  matching  formula  would  be  deter- 
mined on  a  per  capita  basis  as  under 
section  104  of  title  I.  The  basic  allot- 
ment is  $10,000  each  to  Ouam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  $40,- 
000  to  each  of  the  other  States. 

Reports  from  SO  States  and  territoriei 
in  reply  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  State 
library  extension  agencies  state  that  17 
£totes  woe  engaged  in  interllbrary  oo* 
operative  projects  in  a  limited  degree  in 
fiscal  1966.  Eighteen  States  indicated 
that  the  cost  of  interllbrary  cooperative 
projects  to  be  developed  under  title  m 
would  be  $12.5  million.  A  fah-  estimate 
of  the  total  amount  which  could  be  «- 
pended  Justifiably  for  interllbrary  co- 
operative  programs  by  the  50  States  ta 
fiscal  year  1967  would  appear  to  be  $it 
million. 

ScHne  of  the  projects  which  could  bf 
undertaketK^with  cost  estimates  not  In- 
eluded  in  aU  cases— include  the  follow 
tng: 

CaUfomla:  A  statewide  proceartif 
oenter  lavolring  pnbUc,  school  ooDsfa 
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terestedln 
,  catalog- 

luld  be  pro- 
luld  be  up 
e  niunber 


[og  of  re- 
ids  includ- 
te  Library, 
libraries. 
The  prob- 


50,000  sup- 
central  11- 
'Port  for  2 
permianent 


t  could  be 
university 
to  be  in- 

the  Union 
onmilsslon 


and  other  types  of  libraries 
t  processing  center.  Orde 
tU,  and  processing  services 
Tided.  The  estimated  cost 
to  $1  million,  depending  on 
mat  Joined. 

Second.  A  imion  book  cil 
■arch  materials  in  specific 
lug  the  holdings  of  the  S 
large  public  libraries, 
college,  university  libraries^ 
ible  cost  could  range  up  to:  $200  million 
depending  on  the  extent  of  participation. 

Ohio:  ProiKwes  to  use  fuius  to  assist  a 
large,  strong  library  to  ext^hd  its  tech- 
nical and  professional  services  to  librar- 
ies In  a  7  to  10  county  arefk — as  audio- 
Tiaual  services,  book  selectltKi,  ordering, 
cataloging  and  processing,  reference 
KTvices,  and  so  forth.  Su^  a  program 
would  call  for  $100,000  to 
port  the  first  year  for  ei 
brary,  with  diminishing 
ytATs  and  then  a  flnanc 
gopport  program  establish! 

Nebraska:  The  existing  regional  ssrs- 
tem  used  in  Nebraska  includes  all  com- 
munities and  all  public  llbra^^es,  no  mat- 
ter how  small.  In  some  donomunitles 
where  there  are  college  libraries,  the  pub- 
lic library  has  already  exte^ed  the  use 
of  the  TWX  to  these  college  libraries. 
under  title  II,  the  TWX  p; 
extended  to  all  college 
libraries  which  are  azudoi 
eluded. 

If  requests  when  checked 
Catalog  are  not  located,  th< 
aends  the  request  on  by  TWX  to  the 
Bibliographic  Center  in  Denver  if  the 
requesting  library  so  desires. 

It  is  anticipated,  based  on  costs  of  the 
current  operation  which  is  now  serv- 
ing 10  Ubraries,  that  to  extkid  it  to  the 
10  other  regional  libraries  ^nd  to  some 
20  college  and  special  libraries  the  cost 
would  be  approximately  $40^000  a  year. 
This  figure  will  include  additional  staff 
tnd  extra  bibliographic  aul  reference 
sources  as  well  as  cost  of  ir  itaUation  of 
machines,  rental  and  operai  ^n  costs. 

New  York:  Funds  would  bis  used  in  the 
Westchester  Library  System  where  they 
have  recently  completed  a  ;year's  study 
of  school/public  library  relations  and  are 
ready  to  further  implement  the  study. 
■flie  Nloga  Library  Systemi  is  ready  to 
provide  supplementary  book  service  to 
Khool  libraries  as  a  back  Bxvping  re- 
KKirce,  if  fluids  were  forth^ooodng.  In 
the  Pioneer  Library  Systeni  there  is  an 
oogoing  project  to  recruit  librarians. 
TUs  project  could  be  expanded  to  Include 
Hbool.  special,  college,  am)  university 
libraries. 

Mew  York  State's  plan  Ifbr  regional 
reference  and  research  library  ssrstems 
JWM  be  given  a  booster  from  Federal 
funds  to  assist  a  demonstratMn  system  tai 
providing  advanced  reference  services  hi 
*reglon  through  a  network  of  libraries 
«th  major  subject  strengths  whether 
»ey  be  public,  college,  ori  special.  A 
nsic  blueprint  for  this  program  is  found 
m  the  Commissioner's  Co^^mlttee  Re- 
yjrt  on  Reference  an<i:  Research 
waiy  Service  of  1961,  plu»  subsequent 
jwles  made  for  vsurlous  reigions  of  the 
«»te  Such  studies  are  available  for  the 
wwerter  area.  New  YoA  C  Ity,  Lmg  la- 


land,  Mid-Hudson,  and  Ramapo-Catskill 
area.  They  are  in  draft  form  for  the 
Niagara  frontier  and  the  north  country. 

Libraries  are  currently  undergoing  a 
tremendous  upheaval  in  their  patterns 
of  service,  precipitated  by  an  upsurge  in 
reader  demands,  a  rapidly  multlpljring 
population  and  a  fiood  of  informatian. 
In  only  5  years,  between  1960  and  1965 
our  population  went  from  180  million  to 
194  million  and  the  number  of  different 
book  titles  published  aimually  hi  the 
United  States  rose  from  15,000  to  28,000. 
an  increase  of  90  percent 

Librarians  have  recognized  that  effec- 
tive, areawide  cooperation  is  vital  to 
dsmamic  quality  service.  Dynamic  serv- 
ice has  become  essential  in  this  techno- 
logical age  which  depends  upon  rapid 
and  accurate  dissemination  of  knowledge 
for  its  survival. 

Title  m  is  an  important  and  basic  ap- 
proach toward  developing  library  serv- 
ices which  meet  the  needs  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. In  addition  to  ttie  Increasing 
number  of  books  and  publications  recent 
years  have  brought  new  developments  in 
communications,  making  it  necessary  for 
libraries  to  provide  films,  microfilms,  tape 
recordings,  and  records.  Only  by  co- 
operative arrangements  whereby  each 
library  can  draw  upon  the  resources  of 
other  area  libraries  will  it  l>e  possible  to 
Insure  that  library  users  will  be  able  to 
obtain  the  variety  of  bocHu  and  materials 
they  need. 

An  investment  of  Federal  funds  in 
large-scale,  cooperative  arrangements 
would  produce  the  obvious  dividends  of 
efllclency,  economy,  and  coordination. 

The  concept  of  coordinated  library  de- 
velopmmt  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
every  person  in  the  United  States  should 
have  available  to  him.  no  matter  where 
he  lives,  library  collections  and  services 
of  high  quality.  It  recognizes  the  fact 
that  no  two  people  will  need  or  want 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  service;  that  a 
person  will  need  different  kinds  of  serv- 
ices at  various  times  in  his  life;  and  that 
at  any  given  time  he  may  want  more  than 
one  kind  of  service  and  material. 

In  the  development  of  ooordliuited 
service,  the  qiecial  purposes  and  fimc- 
tions  of  the  various  existing  types  of 
libraries  academic,  public,  school,  spe- 
cial, and  State — are  recognized  as  essen- 
tial, although  the  institutions  as  they 
are  now  known  may  change  radically. 
Until  such  changes  come  about — if  they 
do— various  means  of  coordination  of 
service  must  be  explored.  At  the  present 
time,  planning  for  such  ooordliuition  of 
total  services  is  centered  at  the  State 
level.  Development  of  a  network  of  in- 
formation services,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  science  research,  is  under  con- 
sideration at  the  natlorud  level 

The  efforts  toward  coordinated  lllnvry 
services  have  thus  far  fallen  into  three 
areas:  oentraliaed  plaimlng,  joint  ac- 
tlvltiea.  and  rapid  communications. 

Centralised  planning  involves  such 
matters  as  the  devekq;>ment  of  cooper- 
ative purdiase  policies,  Interllbrary  loan 
policies  and  regulatlona,  and  ree^nroeal 
borrowing  arrangementa.  Joint  activi- 
ties include  such  matters  as  central  proc- 
essing, materials  selection,  film  eo-ops. 
and   In-esivlce   training.    Rapid   oom- 


munlcatl<ms  range  from  extended  tele- 
phone and  TWX  service  to  Inlormatloa 
retrieval. 

Thus  far.  the  crossing  of  the  bound- 
aries that  separate  types  of  Iltaurles  has 
been  limited.  For  Instance,  a  number  of 
public  libraries  will  initiate  and  sutvort 
a  TWX  system,  but  only  In  a  relatively 
few  instances  thus  far.  have  such  plana 
included  other  types  of  libraries  as  wdL 

A  willingness  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
many  publics,  to  cooperate,  and  to  yield 
autonomy  are  frequently  given  as  the 
reqxiisltes  for  coordinated  library  de- 
velopment. These  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  library  personnel  must  produce,  on  a 
national  level,  agreements  on  such  mat- 
ters as  compatible  standards  and  statis- 
tics, standardized  procedxires,  revised  azul 
compatible  job  descriptions,  interstate 
legidatlve  compacts,  and  financial  re- 
source and  distribution  patterns  to  sup- 
port coordinated  efforts.  Coordinated 
development  can  go  only  so  far  when  It 
is  based  on  local  cooperation.  Eventual- 
ly, tt  must  be  recognized  as  inevitable 
and  be  supported  by  innovation  at  the 
national  level. 

TITLB    IV.  aPWaULOMO    STATS    LSBABT    amViCMS 

This  is  also  a  new  tlUe,  and  is  designed 
to  assist  the  States  in  providing  greatJy 
needed  specialized  State  Ubrary  serv- 
ices. It  is  in  two  parts:  First,  State  in- 
stitutional library  services;  second.  State 
library  services  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped. 


PAKT  A.  STAR  INBl-lTUTIUKAL  USaABT 
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Authorization:  $5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1967;  $7.6  mlllton.  fiscal  year  1968; 
$10  million,  fiscal  year  1969;  $12.5  mil- 
lion, fiscal  year  1970;  and  $15  million, 
fiscal  jrear  1971. 

This  provision  would  authorize  grants 
to  the  State  library  agencies  fw  6 
years  to  strengthen  library  services  to: 
first,  iiuiuites,  patients,  or  residents  of 
penal  institutions,  reformatories,  resi- 
dential training  schools,  orphanages,  or 
general  or  special  Institutions  or  hospi- 
tals (H>erated  or  substantially  supported 
by  the  State,  and  second,  students  in  res- 
idential schools  for  the  handicapped^^n- 
cluding  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hear- 
ing, deaf,  speech  Impaired,  visually 
haiuilcapped,  seriously  emotiotutlly  dis- 
turbed, crippled,  or  other  health  impaired 
persons  who  by  reason  thereof  require 
qiedal  education — operated  or  substan- 
tially supported  by  the  State. 

Under  this  section  the  basic  allot- 
ment would  be  $10,000  each  to  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  $40,000  to  each  of  the  other  States. 
No  matching  funds  would  be  required  In 
fiscal  1967;  thereafter,  the  Federal  share 
would  be  determined  on  a  per  eaplte  In- 
come basia,  as  under  section  104.  Funds 
are  authoriaed  for  aervloes  and  equip- 
ment but  not  for  eonstnictlon. 

The  basic  pxu-poee  of  this  part  Is  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  publle  library 
service  to  those  persons  who  are  unable, 
because  of  their  Institutloaal  confine- 
ment, to  use  regular  community  Ubrary 
facilities.  The  reqionslUllty  for  such 
service  has  long  been  clearly  recognized 
as  restirur  with  State  library  agencies, 
but  lack  of  funds  has  prevented  the  sat- 
latmeborj  meeting  of  this  need. 
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A  clear  and  contlnulnff  official  rela- 
tionshtp  should  be  maintained  between 
State  llbraiy  agencies  and  libraries  with- 
in the  Institutlona  which  the  State  main- 
tains for  the  health,  education,  and  cor- 
rectional proerrams.  The  purpose  of  tUs 
relationship  is  to  provide  for  the  Initial 
develoimient  of  institutional  libraries  and 
their  continual  guidance  as  set  forth  In 
official  statements  of  operational  policy 
accepted  by  institution  officials  as  well 
as  by  State  library  officers.  The  stand- 
ards to  be  maintained  can  be  derived 
from  official  library  standards  for  hos- 
pitals, schools,  and  correctional  institu- 
tions, adjusted  to  the  spedflc  purposes 
of  each  agency. 

The  library  service  programs  main- 
tained in  State  institutions  need 
strengthening  in  order  to  fulfill  their 
role  as  an  integral  part  of  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs.  The  in- 
stitutional library  is  more  than  a  mar- 
ginal adjunct  to  the  institution.-  First 
of  all.  it  must  serve  as  a  scientific  and 
technical  c<dlectlon  for  the  professional 
staff  that  operate  such  facilities.  It 
must  contribute  to  educational,  voca- 
tional, recreational,  and  cultural  pro- 
grams through  effective  blbliotherapy  for 
the  direct  benefit  of  the  institutionalized. 
There  is  immediate  need  for  well  trained 
and  experienced  staff  members  in  insti- 
tutional librsules  of  all  types. 

The  existing  condition  of  library  serv- 
ice to  State  institutions  has'  been 
described  as  clearly  and  completely  in- 
adequate. Services  to  the  staff  and  pop- 
ulation of  State  institutions  such  as 
hospitals,  correctional  facilities,  and 
homes  for  the  retarded  are  woefully  in- 
adequate or  altogether  lacking.  Most  of 
the  statutes  organizing  State  library 
agencies  mention  services  to  the  State 
institutions  as  one  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  agency.  Nevertheless,  library 
agencies  in  on^  30  States  can  undertake 
this  function  to  any  extent.  Few  State 
library  agencies  have  staff  qjecially 
assigned  to  such  work.  There  are  few 
organized  Institutional  libraries  in  the 
United  States,  whether  hospitals  or 
prisons  and  in  only  a  few  States  do  wel- 
fare and  correctional  departments  have 
I  professional  staff  responsible  for  library 
aervices.  Even  in  these  States  profes- 
sional library  staff  with  continuous  re- 
sponsibility for  the  acquisition,  organiza- 
tion, and  control  of  materials  are  not 
available. 

In  some  locations  library  needs  are  met 
partially  through  local  community  pub- 
lic libraries.  For  iscdated  institutions 
without  such  local  library  service,  the 
need  is  intensified.  In  these  situations, 
it  Is  also  true  that  the  library  as  part  of 
the  iaakltutlonal  program  of  therapy  or 
rahabilltation  is  even  less  well  developed 
than  the  library's  general  educatloDal. 
recreational,  and  cultural  reaourcea. 
These  conditions  are  coixflrmed  by 
studies  conducted  nationally  and  by 
States  such  as  a  1960  surrey  conducted 
by  the  Division  of  Research,  American 
Hospital  Association,  which  concluded 
"tkmi  the  current  status  of  hoa>ital 
Ubcary  aervioe  is  on  the  whole  dis- 
oouraglng." 

Information  received  from  a  question- 
naire sent  to  State  library  agendea  tar 
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the  American  Library  Assoclsttion  1^ 
February  1966,  indicates  that  of  50  re- 
plying, 30  States  and  territories  have 
agencies  with  responsibility  to  provide 
library  services  to  persons  such  as  in- 
mates, patients,  the  aged,  and  orphans 
in  State-operated  institutions.  Thirty- 
seven  State  library  agencies  rate  present 
levels  of  State  Institutional  library  serv- 
ice as  "poor."  six  States  as  "fair."  and 
one  State  as  "good."  Personnel  and 
books  are  the  greatest  areas  of  need. 

In  the  case  of  correctional  institu- 
tions we  have  some  specific  facts.  An 
Indication  of  the  present  deficiency  in 
services  Is  provided  by  reports  from  150 
State-supported  correctional  institutions 
for  persons  16  years  of  age  and  over. 
The  total  Inmate  population  of  the  re- 
porting institutions  was  206,822  in  fiscal 
year  1964.  Only  about  1  million  books, 
the  majority  of  them  worn,  obsolete,  or 
poorly  chosen,  are  available  for  this  in- 
mate population.    By  applsrlng  minimum 

measures  for  adequacy,  this  figure  should 
be  about  2.1  million  volumes  of  currently 
useful,  professionally  selected  material. 
In  other  words  there  is  a  gap  of  over  a 
million  v(dumes.  At  an  average  per  vol- 
ume cost  to  libraries  of  $7.65  this  would 
require  $7,650,000  to  fill  the  gap  for  books 
alone  in  this  one  type  of  Institution. 

In  terms  of  the  demonstrated  needs 
the  amounts  of  fund  money  authorized 
are  smaU.  Under  a  Federal  appropria- 
tion of  $5  million  as  authorized  for  the 
first  fiscal  year,  allotments  to  the  States 
would  range  from  approximately 
$43,000— Alaska  and  Nevada^-to  $300,- 
000— New  York — depending  on  size  of 
P(»nilatlon.  These  amounts  would  be 
matched  after  the  first  year  on  the  basis 
of  relative  per  capita  income.  With  this 
incentive  the  State  library  agencies, 
which  are  already  administering  public 
library  programs  under  title  I,  could  un- 
dertake to  develop  these  addiUonal  and 
greatly  needed  specialized  State  institu- 
tional library  services  which  are  also 
public  in  nature.  The  ultimate  benefi- 
ciaries of  these  services  would  be  the 
sick,  the  mentally  disturbed,  the  delin- 
quent, children  in  orphanages,  and  the 
aged. 

XnXB  IV,  PAST  >— UBBAXT  aB»¥mKS  TO  THX 
PRTanAIXT    BAITDICAPPKD 

Under  this  section,  the  authorization 
for  a  period  of  5  years  is:  $3  m^Ucm  for 
fiscal  year  1967;  $4  million,  fl^  year 
1968;  $5  million,  fiscal  year  1969;  $6  mil- 
lion, fiscal  year  1970;  and  $7  millim  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  This  part  authorizes 
payments  to  the  States  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  library  services  to  the  physi- 
cally handicapped,  including  the  Mind 
and  visually  handicapped.  This  is  a 
modest  amount  for  such  a  worthwhile 
program  for  the  entire  United  States,  but 
it  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  States. 
From  the  stmis  authorteed,  each  State 
which  submits  a  State  plan  for  lll»vy 
service  to  the  ptiysieally  handici4>ped 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  $25,000  and 
the  remainder  of  such  sums  would  be 
aUotted  to  the  States  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  population  of  the  State  bears 
to  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
Ttae  Federal  share  for  the  first  year  would 
be  100  peroent.  but  thereafter  the  States 
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would  match  the  Federal  share  as  deter- 
mined under  section  104  of  the  bill. 

One  of  the  fine  programs  Congress  bu 
authorized  is  the  national  Ixy^Es-f  or-tbe- 
bllnd  program.  This  service  is  provided 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  through  32 
cooperating  regional  libraries.  The  tup- 
port  of  these  libraries — with  the  ezcet>> 
tion  of  the  books  in  Braille  and  talklac 
books  that  are  provided  by  the  Llbraiy 
of  Congress  serving  as  one  of  the  regional 
libraries — is  the  responsibility  of  the 
States.  These  regional  centers  are  al. 
ready  overcrowded  and  imderstaffed. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  amend  the  Library 
of  Congress  national  Books-for-the- 
Bllnd  Act  to  extend  the  service  the  bUnd 
now  have  to  those  other  individuals  whtv, 
because  of  phsrsical  handicaps,  cannot 
read  or  manipulate  ordinary  printed 
materials.  The  House  bill,  H.R.  I37a3, 
introduced  by  Mr., Burleson,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Administration,  has  been  reported 
favorably  to  this  body  by  that  committee. 

It  is  an  appalling  fact  that  up  to  now 
practically  no  library  service  has  been 
available  to  the  600,000  individuals  whose 
eyesight  is  so  poor  that  they  carmot  retd 
newsprint,  even  with  glasses,  nor  to  the 
4,700  persons  who  have  lost  both  arms. 
In  addition,  there  are  756,000  victims  ol 
multiple  scleroels,  muscular  dystrophy, 
cerebral  palsy,  Parkinson's  disease,  and 
other  crippling  ailments  who  are  so  dis- 
abled that  handling  and  using  bcxiki, 
magazines,  and  newspapers  Is  impossible 
or  extremely  difficult.  There  are  abo 
8,000  persons  who  have  no  fingers  and 
1,600  persons  who  are  in  Iron  lungs. 

The  States,  no  matter  what  heroic  rf- 
forts  they  make,  wHl  find  themselves 
hard  pressed  to  service  the  books  In 
Braille  and  talkhig  books  to  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  without  additional 
funds.  Currently,  the  States  are  spend- 
ing a  total  of  about  $1,500,000  In  provid- 
ing  library  services  to  the  blind  and  veiy 
little  is  being  expended  for  library  senr- 
ice  to  other  physically  handicapped  resl- 
denta  of  this  covntry. 

The  money  provided  for  in  part  B  of 
title  IV  will  give  the  States  welccmie  Im- 
petus to  step  up  or  to  provide  for  the  flnt 
time  specialized  reading  materials  to  the 
physically  handicaiH>ed.  It  will  make  it 
possible  for  State  library  ccnnmlssions  to 
earmark  certain  sums  for  this  segment 
of  the  population.  Heretofore,  these  se- 
verely handicapped  individuals  have  had 
to  compete  for  library  service  with  tbdr 
fellow  citizens  who  are  fortunate  enouiti 
to  be  able  to  read  the  conventionafly 
printed  materiaa  provided  by  their  pubHe 
libraries.  Becsfuse  of  the  cost  of  litoaiy 
service  to  the  physically  handicapped, 
these  individuals'  library  needs  have  not 
been  met  adequ|ttely. 

Most  Members  of  this  body  are  famil- 
iar with  the  siiccess  that  the  bocks-for- 
the-bllnd  program  has  had  in  brlnglnf 
hours  of  reading  enjosrment  and  en- 
lightenment to  our  blind  residents,  and 
I  am  confident  that  you  will  not  deny 
other  physically  handicapped  citizeai 
the  opportunity  to'  share  in  the  same  pro- 
gram. The  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education  received  testimony  from  tbs 
Ubrazian  of  Congress.  L.  Qidncy  Mob* 


fold,  and  be  assured  the  {Chairman  and 
members  of  the  oonunittff  that  such  a 
program  as  outlined  in  pan  B  of  title  IV 
would  do  nothing  to  imjMdrl  the  fine,  close 
idstionshlp  of  the  Librahr  of  Congress 
with  those  blind  residentslof  our  States 
who  are  currently  eligiolje  for  library 
lervice.  but  rather  should  Improve  the 
lervlce  they  are  already  rnceivlng. 

The  investment  of  the  rams  called  for 
tn  Hil.  14050  will  help  td  faring  the  op- 
portunity of  reading  to '  those  of  our 
dtlzens  who  are  so  physloally  Impaired 
that  they  caimot  now  usjbj  conventional 
books,  magazines,  and  nempapers.  For 
many.  It  will  open  up  new]  horizons  and 
give  them  a  chance  to  leaid  meaningful 
and  even  productive  lives.  For  others.  It 
will  give  them  the  small  measure  of  hope 
they  need  to  overcome  any  discourage- 
ments they  may  have  beJQause  of  their 
impairments.  It  will  be{  tsoncrete  evi- 
dence that  they  are  not  forgotten  cltl- 
lens,  but  individuals  who  oan  share  in  a 
library  service  somewhat  jdomparable  to 
that  which  others  now  enjdy. 

An  Increase  in  the  Fedeoal  funds  avail- 
able under  titles  I  and  £C  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  States  to  apply  an 
amount  closer  to  the  Federal  share  as 
determined  under  the  acti  {to  library  de- 
velopment projects  funded  under  State 
plans.  Approximately  65 1  million  pec^le 
are  currently  being  served  by  public  li- 
braries participating  In  siate  plan  proj- 
ects being  carried  out  uiider  the  exist- 
ing program.  Projects  for  fiscal  year 
1966  under  title  I  feature  cooperative  ef- 
forts among  public  llbraities  in  order  to 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  funds. 
Twenty-four  States  are  ^^rklng  toward 
statewide  systems  of  llbntrles  and  32 
State  plans  include  projMts  to  enlarge 
the  areas  served  by  llbrailiw.  Efforts  to 
coordinate  reference  and  information  fa- 
cilities and  services  are  currently  under- 
way in  35  States.  Title  m  twill  give  focus 
to  this  improved  development  and  en- 
courage a  wider  range  pif  cooperative 
projects.  I 

In  1964,  the  Congress!  'extended  the 
program  to  include  urban  Ms  well  as  rural 
areas.  This  action  resulted  in  three 
major  types  of  projects:  First,  improved 
services  to  disadvantaged  neighborhoods; 
second,  extension  of  high-quality  serv- 
ices to  suburban  areas  ]  and  third, 
strengthening  urban  librMy  collections 
to  be  used  over  larger  tregions  of  a 
State.  I 

In  fiscal  years  1965  ^d  1966,  New 
York  State  used  LSCA  ftmds  to  help 
•wen  local  projects  in  six  library  sys- 
tems Improve  their  serviceia  to  urban  dls- 
•dvantaged  neighborhood^,  These  proj- 
ects aid  library  users  tH  New  York, 
fi«x*lyn.  Queens,  Buffalo,  and  in  Mon- 
roe and  Nassau  Counties.  J^ieciflc  activi- 
tiee  Include  story  hour  anq  film  programs 
for  preschool  children;  the  employment 
of  special  service  librarlane  to  act  as  llal- 
«on  persons  between  nelght>orhood  resi- 
aents  and  strategically  located  branch 
libraries;  pilot  projects  lexperlmenting 
with  new  materials  and  sffyices  for  dis- 
advantaged individuals  and  groups;  and, 
■rger  collections  of  basic  bublle  library 
inaterials.  The  primary  gbal  of  aU  these 
projects  is  "to  promote  the  outreach  of 
we  public  Ubrary  to  the  dUadvantaged." 


library  extension  projecta  based  on 
urban  public  libraries,  but  reaching  out 
to  niral  areas  art  included  in  the  plans 
of  Indiana.  Michigan.  New  Jersey.  Ne- 
braska, and  Peimsylvania.  These  proj- 
ects typically  designate  certain  oi^ 
libraries  as  "district"  or  "regional"  cen- 
ters to  provide  better  services  over  areas 
includliig  one  or  more  counties.  These 
library  centers  conduct  such  activities 
as:  centralized  book  ordering,  cataloging, 
and  classification;  advisory  services  to 
participating  libraries  and  Inservice 
training  programs  for  their  perso^inel; 
rotating  special  subject  collections;  co- 
ordination of  interlibrary  loan  requests; 
and  loans  of  films,  recordings,  and  other 
qsedalized  material. 

Regional  or  statewide  resources  are 
being  supplemented  by  Including  large 
urban  libraries  in  such  States  as  Con- 
necticut. Massachusetts.  Michigan,  and 
Rhode  Island.  The  Providence  Public 
Library  receives  a  grant  of  $100,000  to 
discharge  its  re^Mnsibllities  as  the 
"principal  public  library"  in  the  State. 
In  Cormecticut,  the  public  libraries  in 
Bridgeport,  Hartford,  New  Haven.  Stam- 
ford, and  Waterbury  cooperate  to  pro- 
vide coordiruited  reference  and  research 
services  to  most  residents  of  the  State. 
Each  participating  library  provides:  tele- 
phone information  by  reference  special- 
ists; photoreproductlon  and  microprint 
reading  facilities;  special  files  and  in- 
dexes of  State  and  local  data;  and  the 
maintenance  of  special  collections  and 
services  for  research  laboratories,  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  firms,  Qovenunent 
agencies,  and  other  community  groups. 
The  Boston  Public  Library  receives  a  per 
capita  grant  for  its  services  as  the  clear- 
inghouse and  "last  recoiu-se"  library  of 
the  statewide  Interlibrary  loan  system. 
Teimessee  makes  ^leclal  grants  to  each 
of  Its  four  metropolitan  area  library  sjrs- 
tems  to  serve  as  "technical  Information 
centers."  These  centers  wlU  provide 
specialized  reference  and  interlibrary 
loan  services  to  other  public  libraries  in 
the  State. 

The  other  States  have  equally  impres- 
sive and  effective  programs.  Many  have 
used  title  I  funds  for  comprehensive 
statewide  surveys  of  library  devek^ment 
including  recommendations  for  further 
Improvement.  Others  have  strength- 
ened the  services  and  resources  of  the 
State  library  administrative  agencies, 
sponsored  Governors'  conferences  for  li- 
brarians and  library  board  members,  and 
established  library  cooperatives  for  the 
Joint  use  by  several  libraries  tit  educa- 
tional motion  pictures  and  other  expen- 
sive library  materials.  Twenty-two 
States  are  compiling  and  publishing  lo-. 
cation  lists  of  periodical  and/or 
holdings  of  the  largest,  libraries  in 
State  to  facilitate,  referral  and  interli- 
brary loan  services.  Regional  or  state- 
wide centralization  of  library  technical 
processing  to  prepare  hooka  for  use  are 
partarf^e  library  Services  and  Con- 
strucflSnAet  program  in  27  Stjates.  All 
the  States  plan  projects  that  will  reach 
all  public  library  users  regardless  of  age. 
In  addltlMi,  Q)eclal  projects  designed  to 
reach  cfaUdren  and  young  adults  are  ik>w 
being  carried  out  in  14  States  and  adult 
services  programs  are  underway  in  12. 
States. 


A  persistent  proUem  facing  States  and 
localities  in  their  efforts  to  improve  U- 
brary  services  has  bem  the  shortage  of 
qualifKd  and  experimoed  personnd.  m 
an  attempt  to  remedy  this  slKHtage  at 
the  professional  level,  an  estimated  350 
graduate  library  school  scholarshipe  were 
offered  In  some  22  States  under  the  rural 
Library  Services  Act.  In  fiscal  year  1965 
under  the  expanded  program.  31  States 
plaiuied  to  offer  at  least  90  graduate 
scholarships.  These  scholarship  pro- 
grams have  been  most  effective  in  those 
States  which  have  made  spedOc  provi- 
sion for  the  systematic  recruitment  and 
selection  of  a^vlicants.  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, and  Permsylvania  have  used  library 
recruiters  for  this  purpose.  California 
and  South  Carolina  have  approoidied 
the  problem  by  established  library  cadet 
or  trainee  programs  to  develop  well  qual- 
ified and  highly  activated  scholarship 
applicants.  All  recipients  agree  to  serve 
in  a  public  library  eligible  for  partici- 
pation in  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  program.  Inservice  train- 
ing at  both  the  professional  and  nonpro- 
fessional levds  has  also  been  tmdertaken 
in  each  State.  The  Ferris  Institute  pro- 
gram In  Michigan  is  a  imique  2-year 
terminal  sequence  for  the  training  of 
library  personnel  at  the  technician  level. 
The  net  result  of  these  various  efforts  is 
difficult  to  measure  statistically  but  there 
has  unquestionably  been  a  cimiulatlve 
increase  in  library  know-how  and  in  the 
quality  of  library  organization  and 
service. 

Eligible  projects  now  imder  consldera. 
tion  in  several  States  give  some  indica- 
tion of  desirable  futiire  trends.  One  of 
these  is  a  greater  and  more  substantive 
Interstate  cooperation.  A  locally  based 
library  cooperative  system  Is  now  pro- 
viding service  under  interstate  compact 
authority  and  involves  conununities  in 
Iowa  and  Illinois  with  headquarters  lo- 
cated in  Keokuk,  Iowa.  This  system 
includes  four  Iowa  counties  and  four 
niinois  coimties.  In  addition  to  an 
establishment  grant,  Illinois  Is  supply- 
ing a  bookmobile  and  field  consultant  tq 
the  system.  Iowa  provides  an  adminis- 
trator, a  field  consultant,  and  funds  for 
general  operating  expenses.  Libraries 
in  Delaware  are  contracting  for  central- 
ized technical  services  from  a  center  in 
Maryland.  The  six  New  England  States 
are  planning  to  use  interstate  compact 
authority  In  order  to  establish  a  regional 
recruitiiig  system. operated  by  the  Sim- 
mons College  Sch6ol  of  Library  Science. 
The  Library  Research  Center,  Graduate 
School  of  Library  Science,  University  of 
ois.  is  undertaking  various  studies 
broad  application  to  library  de- 
opment  which  are  being  financed  by 
eral  Midwestern  States  on  a  coordi- 
nated basis. 

The  Congress  and  the  Natlo|i  can  take 
real  pride  in  these  fine  library  achieve- 
ments. But  there  Is  much  Important 
work  remaining  to  be  dcKie.  The  Coh- 
GBKssioifAL  RccoBS  of  January  18,  1966 
contained  tables  showing  a  book  gap  in 
public  libraries  of  103  million  volumes, 
a  shortage  of  nearly  7.000  professional 
librarians,  and  a  current  ba^kw  of  40.5 
million  square  feet  of  additional  buUd- 
Inc  QMce.    To  meet  these  needs  would 
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require  anproxlmately  $1  billion  addl- 
UoDsI  funds  for  books  and  other  Bervioe 
costs  and  over  $900  minion  additional  for 
new  construction  or  building  expansion. 
The  causes  of  our  lagging  libraries  are 
rooted  in  the  revolutionary  changes  in 
our  whole  social  structure.  The  rapidly 
tocreasing  costs  of  library  matolals,  the 
growth  and  mobility  of  our  population, 
the  rise  in  the  production  of  books  and 
other  cMnmunlcatlon  media,  all  meet  at 
the  door  of  the  public  library.  These 
unprecedented  demands  have  increased 
at  an  even  greater  pace  than  have  the 
recent  increases  in  financial  support. 

HJ%.  14050,  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  amendments  of  1966 
will  preserve  and  Increase  the  forward 
motion  of  our  public  libraries.  In  addi- 
tion, it  will  extend  benefits  to  those  who 
are  prevented  by  physical  disability  or  by 
their  Institutionalized  status  from  the 
full  utilisation  of  pubUc  library  services. 
For  these  high  purposes  I  ask  you  to  Join 
me  in  voting  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  PUCIMBKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  able  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee.   

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
ctmgratulate  and  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman In  the  well,  a  former  distin- 
guished Jurist,  from  New  Jersey,  who  Is 
a  member  of  our  subcommittee  and  who 
has  done  an  exceedingly  marvelous  Job 
In  helping  us  in  the  committee. 

We  have  tried  to  come  before  the 
House  with  a  bill  which  reflects  the  needs 
of  America  and  at  the  same  time  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  fiscal  problems  of  our 
Nation.  The  gentleman  in  the  well  has 
been  most  helpful  In  arriving  at  this 
fcvmula. 

I  woold  lUce  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  him  for  his  contribution. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  his  fine  mnarks. 
Mr.  BTRNB  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Itacoto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Punsylvanlat 
;~   There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
IM50.  The  productive  use  of  public 
Ubraiy  books  and  services  can  help  a 
wader  to  enlarge  the  horizons  of  his 
work-a-day  world,  to  gain  new  perspec- 
tives (m  personal  problems  and  commit- 
ments, to  realise  more  fully  his  poten- 
tial exoeUence.  and  to  find  new  meaning 
in  all  of  his  experience. 

■▼ery  current  major  social,  educa- 
tional, and  economic  development  in  this 
country  today  is  tending  to  Increase 
rapidly  the  Nation's  need  for  better  in- 
formed dtlsens  and  better  libraries  of 
•n  ^inds.  Many  traditional  Jobs  and 
tkllls  are  becoming  obsolete  at  an  In- 
ereaslne  rate.  The  need  for  Inservloe 
training.  Job  retraining,  and  the  otea- 
tlon  of  new  skills  Is  more  emcial  today 
than  ersr  before,  nv-raaehlng  revisions 
kk  eduoatlonal  methoda  and  content  at 
all  levels  are  no«r  pladnt  new  «mph— t^ 


on  taidlvidaaUaed  learning  and  Independ- 
ent study.  The  fast-moving  pace  of  our 
civilisation  is  producing  a  geometrically 
expanding  body  of  knowledge  at  the 
same  time  that  it  creates  a  new  urgency 
for  norid,  accurate  retrieval  at  recorded 
information.  Good  public  libraries  have 
a  central  role  in  helping  both  the  in- 
dividual and  society  as  a  whole  adjust 
adequately  to  these  and  similar  trends. 

Books  and  other  library  materials 
make  possible  a  continuity  of  himian 
knoiriedge  and  experience  which  is 
essential  if  man  is  to  progress,  genera- 
tion by  generation,  toward  the  dream  of 
mastering  his  envlromnent  and  under- 
standing himself.  A  world  ot  chaos 
would  result  if  we  were  to  cut  off  our 
civilization  from  the  wlsd(Hn,  principles, 
insights,  and  traditions  upon  which  our 
life  today  is  built.  The  world  we  live  in 
is  not  merely  new,  it  is  undergoing  trans- 
formations at  a  speed  unprecedmted  In 
the  history  of  man.  To  assure  a  mean- 
ingful survival  in  this  new  age,  every  in- 
dividual must  make  an  unqualified  com- 
mitment to  achieving  greater  under- 
standing of  himself,  his  neighbor,  his 
work,  and  his  world.  This  calls  for  a 
deep  and  abiding  belief  in  the  fact  that 
when  man  learns,  what  he  thinks,  and 
what  he  contributes,  has  meaning  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  his  community 
of  all  mankind. 

These  conditions  and  the  certainty  of 
continued  such  trends  in  the  future 
argue  eloquently  for  the  extension  and 
expansion  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act.  Titles  I  and  U  of  this 
excellent  bill  will  assxue  the  full  c(xi- 
tinuance  of  this  pc^ular  and  highly  suc- 
cessful program.  Titles  in  and  IV  will 
provide  the  additional  depth  needed  to 
meet  today's  challenges  to  libraries  of 
aU  kinds.  The  Interllbrary  cooperation 
envisioned  in  title  m  will  help  yield  the 
highest  rate  of  return  on  dollars  invested 
in  all  libraries  at  all  levels  of  Oovem- 
ment.  The  special  State  Ubrary  serv- 
ices and  the  additional  attention  to  needs 
of  the  physically  handicapped  contained 
in  title  IV  will  help  correct  a  deplorable 
history  of  Inattention  and  neglect  in 
these  important  areas.  Those  who  aro 
handicapped  or  who  aro  institutionalized 
for  whatever  reason  have  greater,  not 
lesser,  needs  for  good  library  services. 
Libraries  for  these  people  aro  not  added 
luxuries.  Books,  infonnation.  and  edu- 
cation aro  integral  parts  of  the  rohabil- 
Itational  or  correctional  processes. 

Hit  14050.  the  library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  Amendments  of  19M. 
will  create  a  wider,  moro  vahiable.  pa- 
rameter for  library  service.  I  give  it  my 
fuU  support  and  I  ask  you  to  Join  me  in 
its  prompt  enactment 

Mr.  OX7RNE7.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  desires  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qun]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  14050.  I  believe  this  Is 
a  good  piece  of  legislation  and  one  that 
will  moro  fully  expand  the  Job  that  has 
been  done  so  well  by  the  library  services 
act  to  date.  I  believe  we  will  see  in  the 
futuro  a  great  need  for  self -ImpnvemMit 
tagr  the  reeducation  of  people,  that  is. 
people  who  presently  need  to  Ineraase 
their  skills  knowledge  In  emplflvaiMit 
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as  well  as  ho«sewlves  and  students  tn. 
ing  to  better  themselves  so  tlMt  they  an 
be  able  to  seeuro  good  Jobs  and  b^Jv 
Jobs  when  they  graduate  from  school 
The  demands  for  libraries  are  increasing 
at  a  tremendous  rate.  Hero  we  haves 
program  for  self-betterment  of  people 
without  all  of  the  comidicated  efforts 
that  we  have  to  go  through  in  many 
other  pieces  of  legislation.  No  expimdK 
tures  are  necessary  here  to  pay  pec^le 
to  be  educated.  It  makes  it  easily  «nSl- 
able  to  comibimlties.  We  divide  the 
money  available  here  for  services  and 
for  construction  so  that  they  can  both 
be  wisely  used. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  program  It 
more  effective  than  most  any  other  In 
reaching  larger  numbers  of  people.  It 
will  also  reach  people  who  are  not  easily 
identifled  by  economic  class,  age,  or  race 
rather,  are  Ji>st  in  need  of  betteriaj 
themselves,  of  securing  books  and  ma- 
terials that  are  available  In  the  libraries 
so  that  they  dan  help  themselves. 

The  extenslch  to  the  pt^rsically  handi- 
capped, including  the  visually  handi- 
capped and  the  State  library  servleee 
and  for  the  State  Institutions.  I  thin^r  \g 
a  further  expansion  needed  because  such 
type  of  material  needs  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  these  people.  It  will  stimulate 
even  further  State  efforts. 

All  in  aD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  look  at 
this  legislation  as  an  excellent  piece  of 
legislation.  You  can  tell  from  these 
comments  why  it  came  out  of  our  com- 
mittee with  bipartisan  support.  I  want 
to  indicate  here  that  I  support  the  IriU 
the  way  it  is.  with  the  amount  of  money 
in  it,  and  the  extension  of  time  to  5  years. 
My  tendency  in  the  past  has  been  to  sup- 
port bills  for  a  shorter  extension  of  time 
which  come  out  of  our  committee.  The 
reason  for  that  with  regard  to  many  of 
them  is  that  they  tend  to  be  extremely 
controversial.  The  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  bill,  I  think,  Is  one 
where  it  is  important  that  we  take  » 
good,  solid  look  at  the  blU  often.  lb 
controversial  bills,  we  should  not  leave 
periodic  consideration  only  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  The  same 
thing  is  true  irith  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  law  has  proven  it- 
self, and  I  think  a  S-year  extension  Is 
needed  and  will  enable  the  States  to  idan 
into  the  futuro.  I  think  this  law  Is  wdl 
drafted,  because  it  provides  fbr  a  Ststi 
plan  and  provides  for  States  to  devln 
means  whereby  they  can  most  fairly  and 
effectively  treat  each  conununlty  within 
the  State.  The  communities  can  provide 
for  their  needs  within  the  State  plans. 
We  have  little  controversy  on  this  bill, 
smd  we  should  bear  that  in  mind  when 
we  think  of  the  controversial  bills  thst 
oome  out  of  our  committee  with  refvd 
to  State  plans. 

Mr.  PUdNSRI.  Mr.  Chahman.  will 
the  gentlwnan  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yidd  to 
the  genOjMnan  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINBIO.  I  would  like  to  coes- 
mend  the  gentlemaoi  from  Minneaota 
[Mr.  QDBl  for  giving  this  bill  the  M- 
parttaan  support  that  he  Indicated.  Mr. 
QuzB  Is  sm  Invaluable  member  of  the 
oommlttee.  and  I  am  hestrtened  to  know 
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tbat  he  approached  this  ^gislatlon  In 
ttiis  manner,  giving  his  si(^p(»i  to  the 
Ulirary  services.    I  would  )i)ce  to  thank 


))tm  for  that. 


I  thank  ttw  gentleman 


wiU 


gentlonan 


Mr.  QUIE. 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  OOODELL.     Mr. 
the  gentleman  yirid? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  ChaUman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman!  from  Mlime- 
lota  for  the  fine  work  which  he  has  put 
into  this  legislaticKi  and  Ikl  agree  with 
the  gentleman  in  his  stateinent  as  to  the 
Importance  of  this  program,  and  how 
Important  it  has  been  that  Ift  be  handled 
in  a  bipartisan  and  oonstruptlve  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  favor  of  this 
legislation. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wbuld  like  for 
the  gentleman  to  expresp  his  agree- 
ment— and  I  know  that  hel  does  agree- 
to  the  effect  that  this  is  an]  ideal  bill  in 
tenns  of  the  coordination  Uf  State  and 
local  functions  with  the  Fe<leral  Oovem- 
ment  Insofar  as  implemeqiiation  of  the 
act  is  concerned.  j 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  surely  Is  ftue.  and  this 
Is  easily  discernible  when  Ohe  reads  the 
bearings  and  sees  the  extent  of  State 
participation  or  local  paHldpatlon  in 
this  program,  where  matctuig  is  beyond 
that  which  is  required.  Any  time  you 
have  this  evidence  of  acceptance  and  en- 
thusiastic acceptance  on  ijhe  State  and 
lookl  levels,  one  knows  thait  the  Federal 
Oovernment  has  indeed  diavised  a  pro- 
irun  in  a  form  which  is  {acceptable  to 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  fiuilier  believe  that 
we  should  provide  all  progiJB)ms  of  assist- 
ance in  this  manner  in  order  that  we 
can  have  this  kind  of  exteii^ion  and  sup- 
port of  the  program.  1 : 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  CHahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  srield  furthn-  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Miimesota.     I ; 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  jChalrman.  I 
would  agree  with  the  gei^Ueman  from 
New  York,  and  if  we  could  Use  this  pro- 
nam  as  an  exsunple  on  whfiCh  to  pattern 
other  programs  which  itnight  work 
SQually  well,  if  we  gave  xApte  emphasis 
to  the  State  and  local  leveU  rather  than 
the  Federal.  I  thank  the  gfaitleman  for 
nelding 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  t^i^  gentleman 
tarn.  New  York 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  ktludrman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  man  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  nilnais  [Mr.  An- 

■TOno].  y 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Otialrman.  the 
foQowing  is  by  John  Oaiidner,  "Excel- 
lence: Can  We  Be  Equal  wid  Excellent 
Too?"  Harper.  1901: 

The  demand  for  hlgb-taleiii  manpower  it 
<>nnly  root«d  In  the  level  oft  teoluudogloal 
complezity  which  eharaeterUii  modern  life, 
■nd  In  the  complexity  ot  modern  ■ocUl  orga- 
ateUon.  A  loclety  nich  a^  i  ours  requlrea 
luve  numben  of  IndlvlduaU  jwlth  depith  of 
)<xicment.  perspective  and  ajfroad  oompre- 
Araslon  of  the  problema  faollig  our  world, 
nu  Importance  of  educatlni  In  modem 
*oclety  u  not  limited  to  thilhl^Mr  orders 
*  tient.  A  oomplex  aooie^  U  depeadaai 
■**y  hour  of  every  day  nptm  the  capaolty 
« tti  people  to  read  and  wrltir  to  maka  oom. 


plez  Judgments  and  to  aot  In  the  light  of 
fairly  extensive  Information.  When  there  is 
not  thla  kind  of  haae  on  which  to  Inilld. 
modem  social  and  economic  developments 
are  simply  Impossible.  And  If  that  baee  wore 
to  disappear  suddenly  In  any  complex  aodety, 
the  whole  Intricate  mechanism  would  grind 
to  a  halt.  > 

The  American  public  library,  as  a 
unique  educational  institution,  is  both  a 
product  and  a  preserver  of  our  demo- 
cntic  herit««e.  A  good  library  off ers  free 
access  to  the  tools  for  intelligent  deci- 
sionmaking. Without  such  libraries, 
we  cannot  hope  to  achieve  the  social, 
educational,  and  economic  goals  of  the 
Individual  and  of  society. 

Children  use  the  public  library  to 
strotch  their  imaginations  and  to  build 
good  reading  habits  which  will  boieflt 
them  all  their  lives.  Students  can  pur- 
sue Independent  study  on  subjects  of 
their  own  choice  and  at  a  i>ace  they  set 
for  themselves.  Housewives  and  moth- 
ers can  get  the  practical  information 
they  need  as  consumers  to  guide  the  de- 
velopment of  a  hS4>Py  healthy  family. 
Businessmen  can  rely  on  a  good  library 
as  an  unbiased  source  of  up-to-date  and 
reliable  factual  information.  Thoee  who 
have  retired  can  continue  to  make  their 
personal  lives  rich  and  productive 
through  the  pleasures  of  reading.  Those 
adults  who  have  just  learned  to  read  and 
write  can  find  materials  of  interest  at  a 
suitable  level  of  reading  difficulty.  All 
these  and  others  look  toward  good  free 
public  library  services  to  meet  their 
many  needs. 

Moro  and  more,  education  is  being 
widely  recognized  as  a  lifelong  process 
which  cannot  stop  with  a  certlfictite  or  a 
degree.  This  fact  has  dramatized  the 
importance  of  having  good  public  library 
service  readily  available  to  every  citi- 
zen. 

Our  national  Investment  in  good  pub- 
lic library  service  is  a  direct  and  highly 
productive  contribution  to  the  intellec- 
tual, social,  and  economic  life  of  our  Na- 
tion. Today's  llbriby  is  no  longer  merely 
a  quiet  haven  for  an  occasional  scholar 
nor  is  its  use  limited  to  study  and  re- 
seareh.  It  is  tJso  a  busy  supermarket 
of  ideas,  a  reservoir  of  practical  infor- 
mation, and  a  source  of  continuing  cul- 
tural and  social  enlightenment. 

It  is  probably  true  that  we.  as  indi- 
viduals, could  eat  and  live  and  continue 
to  exist  even  without  public  libraries. 
Just  as  we  could  also  do  without  schools, 
or  newspapers,  or  automobiles.  Life, 
however,  is  much  more  than  basic  sub- 
sistence. Life,  to  be  worth  having,  re- 
quires the  continual  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Inner  man  as  well  as  of 
the  physical  man.  In  the  life  of  this 
iimer  man,  the  public  library  plays  as 
Important  a  part  as  do,  say,  public 
schools.  It  is  the  contribution  made  by 
these  and  related  Institutions  which 
make  the  difference  between  communi- 
tiee — and  clvUised  communitlea. 

TYnt  whcde  man  Is  a  creature  of  many 
moods  and  interests,  snne  of  them  trlT- 
ial.  some  praetieal,  some  cultural,  sdl  of 
them  capsible  of  deveknunent  The  good 
library  serves  these  Interests  througli  its 
rich  array  of  materials,  assembled  and 
organised  by  professional  librarians 
qualiiled  to  provide  guidance  in  their 


The  great  majority  of  people  will  find 
that  the  quickest  and  most  complete  ap- 
proach Co  the  best  of  recorded  hiunsui 
knowledge  is  through  the  doors  of  the 
public  library. 

The  public  library  which  meets  the 
needs  of  its  users  can  accurately  be  de- 
scribed as  "the  university  of  the  people." 
Many  users  can  attest  to  the  value  of  the 
library  as  sm  agency  for  continuing  edu- 
cation. They  have  learned  that  libraries 
can  provide  a  range  of  books,  maga sines, 
newspapers,  films,  recordings,  and  other 
materials  which  its  exceeds  the  resources 
of  any  individual  to  acquire. 

Libraries  have  recognized  the  fact  tbat 
their  facilities  su-e  becoming  of  ever-in- 
creasing importance.  Using  funds  under 
the  Library  Services  and  Constructkui 
Act,  many  have  extended  their  hours  of 
service  so  that  more  pecvde  may  use  them 
more  convenient^.  Film  programs,  con- 
certs of  recorded  music,  and  lectures  on 
significant  topics  of  current  interest  aro 
planned  to  appeal  to  a  wide  variety  of 
people.  Libraries  acquire  materials 
which  will  enrich  and  further  develop 
thoee  subjects  on  which  individuals  are 
undertaking  formal  education.  Qroupe 
and  organizations  which  spcnuor  educa- 
tional, civic,  and  cultural  actlvitieB  find 
an  Indispensable  ally  in  the  collections 
and  services  of  public  libraries. 

The  outstanding  success  of  the  rural 
Library  Services  Act  of  1056  and  of  the 
expanded  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  of  1964  have  helped  the 
American  public  library  reach  its  full 
potential.  We  must  not  permit  this  rate 
of  growth  to  falter  or  to  halt.  H.R. 
14050,  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  Amendments  of  1966,  has 
my  full  and  unqutdlfied  support.  I  urge 
its  ixx>mpt  adoption. 

TtM  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  AwMuwsiol  has  con- 
sumed 6  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
f nnn  Rorida  [Mr.  QTminrr] . 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  OLoni 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  take  this  time  to  Identify 
myself  with  a  thorough  approval  of  this 
Ull.  HJl.  14050.  and  partlculariy  the  two 
sections  which  are  in  addition  to  the 
previous  Ubraiy  bills  that  have  been  so 
popular. 

So  far  as  the  subject  matter  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  Is  being  spent, 
I  want  to  explain  to  my  colleagues  how 
I  have  arrived  at  an  N>proval  of  this 
amoimt  of  money.  This  Involves  the 
very  complex  and  confusing  area  of 
priorities  where  a  good  and  proper  per- 
spective on  Government  «»ending  re- 
qidres  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
needs  in  order  to  put  into  effect  the 
different  kinds  of  legislation  that  eome 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Here  we  have  a  pleoe  of  leglslatton  that 
to  some  ndgtat  appeaur  to  be  In  an  area 
without  a  very  potixtn  and  a  sobstanWal 
need. 

While  I  contemplated  this  problem  of 
tiie  *r*g"*'*r  of  priorities  In  the  spend- 
ing of  mon^.  and  in  these  dlfDeult  tlmas 
I  think  an  of  us  shoold  observe  carefol 
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reatndnt.  I  notieed  in  a  Waahlnston 
IM4>er  ft  eomplaint  by  tbe  Secretary  of 
ZMense  that  50  schools  in  Washington 
had  no  libraries.  I  was  astonished  at 
this. 

On  checking  further  into  the  situation. 
I  learned  that  this  is  a  condition  that 
exists  all  over  America  In  thousands  and 
thousands  of  conununlties.  It  occurred 
to  me  then  that  it  was  in  fact  an  econ- 
omy to  build  a  library  in  a  community 
where  several  schools  had  no  libraries. 
To  leam  that  thousands  of  schools  had 
no  libraries  established  in  my  mind  a  very 
positive  and  serious  need.  Gathering 
together  these  storehouses  of  knowledge 
that  are  so  important  for  the  education 
of  our  people  to  take  the  place  of  the 
school  libraries  then  becomes  a  money 
saving  measure,  not  an  unwarranted  ex- 
pense. I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
our  war-torn  economy  will  permit  at- 
tention to  school  libraries. 

I  remember  very  well  when  I  was  in 
prep  school  one  of  my  old  mentors  say- 
ing again  and  again  in  his  advice  to  us: 

Malnutrition  of  the  reading  facility  la  a 
■erloua  thing. 

I  am  glad  to  Identify  myself  with  a 
bill  that  will  overcome  to  some  extent 
this  malnutrition  in  a  very  economical 
and  excellent  method  by  establishing, 
first,  a  storehouse  of  learning  in  the 
middle  of  communities  where  the  var- 
ious schools  around  them  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  afford  libraries. 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLENN  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportimlty  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman In  the  well,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Glenn  Anorzws]  for  the 
great  cooperation  we  have  received  In 
the  subcommittee  in  the  handling  of  this 
bill.  Not  only  did  he  personally  help 
us  with  his  wisdom  and  counsel,  but  also 
he  brought  us  one  of  the  finest  witnesses 
we  had  before  our  committee,  Mrs, 
Beamguard.  the  SUte  librarian  from 
Alabama. 

I  welcome  his  bipartisan  support  on 
this  important  measure  and  the  effort  to 
Inrlng  to  the  people  of  this  country  a 
baiter  library  system.  I  thank  him  for 
his  support. 

Mr.  OLENN  ANDREWS.    I.  in  turn, 

thank  the  chairman  for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.    PUCINSKI.     Mr.    Chairman.    I 

yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 

(ICr.  SicxijEs]. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port HJi.  14050. 

The  Ubrary  Services  and  Construction 
Aot  which  we  are  considering  today  is  an 
excellent  example  of  responsible  Federal 
Pftrticlpatioo  with  the  States  and  local 
oommunities  in  a  program  to  improve 
the  quality  of  American  Ufe. 

Rnm  the  humble  heginiihw  of  the 
Ruxal  UteaiT  Servloee  Act  in  1966.  when 
WmflBon  was  appramiated  for  rural 
lloMiT  services,  thia  mtigram  haa  grown 
to  public  acceptance  and  in  scope  to  the 
pncram  we  have  before  oa  today. 
^L*^  PWhapa  this  bill  enjoys  the 
dwunotlon  of  havlnc  no  opponents— a 
uniQtte  rituatloa  for  maj<ur  legislation. 


No  witnesses  appeared  against  the  pix>- 
posal  during  the  public  hearings  and.  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  leam.  ix>  group 
(VPoaes  the  bin  today.  Certidnly  the 
dtiaens  of  Maryland  have  been  enthusi- 
astic in  their  support.  This  hi^jpy  state 
of  affairs  is  due  in  large  pert  to  the  thou- 
sands oi  dtiaens  who  serve  on  State  and 
community  library  boards  throughout 
this  Nation,  and  to  the  professional 
librarians  whom  they  employ.  The  staff 
of  the  American  Library  Association  here 
in  Washington  deserves  special  commen- 
dation for  the  hard  work,  wise  counsel, 
and  professional  skill  with  which  they 
have  assisted  members  of  Congress  in 
their  deliberations  on  this  bill. 

I  would  be  remiss  not  to  publicly  thank 
Dr.  James  Sensenbaugh,  Maryland's 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Miss  Nettle  B.  Taylor,  director  of 
the  library  extension  division  in  the 
Maryland  State  Education  Department, 
and  Dr.  Edwin  Castagna  of  the  Enoch 
Pratt  Free  Library  in  Baltimore  for  their 
special  attention  and  advice  on  this  bill. 
Of  particular  interest  to  many  of  my 
constituents  is  the  provision  of  special 
library  services  to  the  handicapped  which 
is  a  new  feature  in  the  library  services 
program.  It  is  heartwarming  to  con- 
template the  pleasure  this  program  will 
bring  to  thousands  who  unfortunately 
have  the  time  but  not  the  physical  abil- 
ity to  enjoy  the  library  services  presently 
available.  Special  commendation  is 
Justly  due  to  Mr.  Pocarty,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, who  originally  introduced  this  pro- 
posal and  to  Mr.  Pucinski  who  so  ably 
chaired  the  subcommittee  which  per- 
fected the  legislation. 

In  a  letter  to  James  Madison  in  1821. 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote: 

Books  constitute  capital.  A  library  book 
lasts  as  long  as  a  bouse,  for  a  hundred  years. 
It  is  not.  then,  an  article  of  mere  consump- 
tion but  fairly  of  capital,  and  often  In  the 
case  of  professional  men,  setting  out  In  life. 
It  is  their  only  capital. 

Thus  today  we  are  Increasing  the  capi- 
tal of  millions  of  Americans  by  bringing 
to  them  greater  opportunity,  regardless 
of  their  station  in  life,  to  acquire  the 
knowledge,  inspiration,  and  pleasure  that 
can  come  only  from  books. 

Mr.  GURNET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  AtrksI  may  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rscoao. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Horlda? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  rank- 
tag  Republican  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  I  am  very  pleased  to 
support  this  extension  and  expansion  of 
the  Ubrary  Services  Act.  I  think  we 
owe  our  commendation  to  the  members 
of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion who  worked  on  the  bill,  and  I  wish 

to  commend  the  Members  on  our  side 

Divx  Ma«tiii.  Olsnx  Andmws.  Edwass 
J.  OutMBT.  and  Alpronso  Bxur— for 
their  work  on  it. 

I  note  that  the  bill  adds  two  new  titles 
to  the  act  that  are  of  particular  impor- 
tance, although  they  authorixe  very 
modest  appropriations.     Title  IV   ex- 
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tends  services  to  persons  in  State  inM- 
tutions  and  to  the  handiciujped.  s^ 
these  are  valuable  additions  ta  pronot! 
ing  truly  comprehensive  library  covn. 
age.  Title  m  is  aimed  at  furth«M 
taterlibrary  cooperation  on  a  local  StMa 
toterstate,  or  regional  basis.  TheK 
portance  of  this  should  not  be  ofw* 
looked. 

A  Ubrary  system  is  an  tacreasiogly 
complex  and  absolutely  essential  instru- 
ment of  progress  to  every  field  of  leam* 
ing.  Our  technological  revolution  hai 
brought  a  fantastic  explosion  of  i«. 
search,  information,  and  new  knowledge 
to  the  past  few  decades  which  is  ex- 
panding to  volume  day  by  day.  In  very 
large  measure,  the  effective  use  of  thli 
new  knowledge—which  relates  as  much 
to  the  social  sciences  as  to  the  physlctl 
sciences — depends  uix)n  our  ability  to 
collect  it,  store  it,  and  retrieve  it  quickly 
at  the  potot  of  need.  This  is  the  key 
task  of  the  modem  library,  and  It  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  a  network 
of  library  facilities. 

Information  storage  and  retrieval  may 
well  become  one  of  our  basic  todustrles 
within  this  decade — as  it  certainly  ig  t 
fundamental  requirement  of  progrcM 
right  now.  In  this  library  bill  we  aie 
taking  a  small  but  potentially  very  sig- 
nificant step  toward  tooling  up  our  li- 
brary system  to  meet  these  new  de- 
mands. It  may  well  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  bill,  and  I  think  It  win 
merit  our  tacreased  attention  In  the 
future. 

This  is  a  very  worthwhile  piece  ol  leg- 
islation, and  I  am  pleased  that  we  can 
act  upon  it  without  controversy  concern- 
ing its  merits. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  as  much 
time  as  he  might  consume. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
thank  my  disttaguished  colleague.  I 
support  the  basic  concepts  of  the  legl«- 
lation  before  us. 

BAWKTt  CON7IBXNCK 


Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
mtoutes  ago  I  read  on  the  ticker  a  maHXa 
that  I  think  is  of  toterest  to  this  body, 
certatoly  of  interest  to  this  Member.  I 
read  that  the  Director  of  the  OiBce  of 
Emergency  Planning,  our  distinguished 
former  Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida 
the  Honorable  Farris  Bryant,  was  asked 
to  hold  a  conference  today  to  Washing- 
ton and  on  Capitoil  Hill  relating  to  safety 
to  Washington,  our  distinguished  former 
Governor  being  the  Director  of  the  OlBce 
of  Emergency  Planning.  I  do  not  know 
the  relationship  between  the  two.  I  d» 
not  suppose  the  suggestion  is  his  olBee 
should  to  the  future  administer  tbe 
safety  program.  However,  be  that  as  it 
may,  I  was  very  toterested  ta  the  Hat 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  supposed  to 
confer  on  orders  of  the  President.  WeD. 
they  have  tovlted  some  Democratic  Oor- 
emors  and  some  Republloan  Qovtnutit 
which  Is  fine,  and,  of  oourse,  our 


tinguished  former  GovenuHH  having  been 
a  Oovemor,  it  makes  it  loje^cal  for  him 
to  meet  with  his  former  Go^  emor  friends 
tad  discuss  this  matter.  I  ppppose. 
However,  when  it  oomesi  to  the  Con- 
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pws  of  the  United  Sta' 
distinguished    former 
Director  of  the  OEP, 
with? 

I  admit  that  to  Florii 
gulslied  former  Oovemor 
naking  statements  about 


who  is  the 

.or,    now 

to  consult 


our  distto- 
;ot  used  to 
how  Florida 


ihould  be  a  one-party  Statje,  how  we  do 
not  really  need  two  partieal  in  the  State 
of  Florida.  He  has  publicly  so  stated 
many  times.  But  I  would  uke  to  remtod 
onr  distinguished  former  Gevemor  that 
be  presently  is  to  Washington  where 
there  is  to  existence  a  two4party  system 
and  where  committees  and  |  the  Congress 
operate  on  the  basis  of  recognizing  that 
It  usually  takes  both  partias  to  concert 
to  write  successful  and  gobd  programs. 

Interestingly  enough,  the!  safety  pro- 
gram in  the  Public  Worli^  Committee 
has  been  imder  considerat|lDn  for  some 
time  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  with  full  co- 
operation. We  expect  to  [write  a  good 
Miety  program.  The  majority  and  the 
minority  are  working  togetl  ler  as  a  team. 

What  has  been  the  proposal  as  to  the 
persons  with  whom  our  distinguished 
lonner  Governor  is  supposed  to  meet? 
Well,  to  the  other  body  the  distinguished 
dialrman  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
Senator  Magnuson,  which  ;ie  fine. 

But  I  wonder  what  isi  wrcHig  with 
Senator  Cotton,  who  is  |  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee? I  also  see  Sena«>r  Jenotngs 
Randolph,  my  good  frienft  from  West 
Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Qvmmlttee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  othftl  body.  But 
I  wonder  what  is  wrong  wnn  that  great 
statesman  from  the  State  1^  Kentucky, 
Senator  Cooper,  who  is  ranRtog  mtoority 
member?  Then  we  get  tip  the  House 
tide  and  see  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Habley  Staggers  from  \^^  Vh-ginia, 
chairman  of  the  Interstate!  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Conunittee,  is  ii^vited.  But  I 
wonder  what  is  wrong  |-  with  Bill 
SniWGER,  ranktog  mtoority  tibember,  who 
has  evinced  Just  as  much  interest  to  this 
legislation  relattog  to  thli  problem  as 
»ny  other  Member  of  this  body?  Then 
we  get  to  another  Member  idf  the  House, 
•ny  good  friend  Georok  FJkUoN,  chair- 
nian  of  the  Public  Woric*  Committee, 
who  Is  obviously  toterested  to  highway 
»iety  and  who  sponsored  tne  safety  bill. 
But  I  wonder  why  the  repeesentation  of 
the  mtoority  on  this  44°^™^*^®®  ^ 
omitted.  I  am  the  randhg  minority 
member. 

I  would  hope  to  approachjihg  this  criti- 
Ml  national  problem,  which  we  all  recog- 


It  is  unfortunate  that  partisan 
politics  on  the  congressional  level  is 
being  practiced  by  eliminating  minority 
committee  members  particularly  relating 
to  a  program  of  such  national  impor- 
tance as  automobile  and  highway  safety. 
I  would  hope  that  the  President  and  Di- 
rector Bryant  will  reconsider  this  ill- 
advised  partisan  approach  and  let  us — 
RepubliciEuis  as  well  as  Democrats— "rea- 
son together." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tieman  fnwa  Florida  [Mr.  Haley]. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course, 
my  colleague  is  disturbed  al>out  not  con- 
sulting wltiythe  Governors,  and  so  forth/' 
by  our  foiper  Governor.  In  the  first 
place,  we  o)  not  have,  fortunately,  any 
former  Ropubllcan  Governors  from 
Florida.  iKhink  our  former  Governor 
knows  wh^fr  to  go  to  get  the  job  done. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  potot  to  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nitoois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chahman,  the 
American  public  library  is  a  basic  edu- 
cational resource.  Education  to  this 
rapidly  changing  world  must  be  a  life- 
long process.  It  Is  essential,  therefore, 
that  good  library  service  be  readily  avail- 
able to  every  citizen. 

As  a  step  toward  helping  to  provide 
this  necessary  public  library  service,  for 
the  Nation,  Congress  passed  to  1956  the 
Library  Services  Act — ^Public  Law  597. 
84th  Congress.  2d  session — authoriztog 
a  maximum  of  $7,500,000  a  year  for  5 
years  to  assist  the  States  and  territories 
to  extending  and  developing  public 
library  services  to  areas  of  less  than 
10,000  population.  In  1960,  Congress  ex- 
tended the  act — Public  Law  86-679 — for 
an  additional  5  years. 

The  rural  program  had  real  success  to 
extending  and  improving  our  public 
libraries.  Of  special  signlflcance  Is  the 
fact  that  State  appropriations  for  rural 
public  library  services  tocreased  113  per- 
cent and  funds  from  local  government 
for  the  same  purpose  rose  92  percent  be- 
tween 1956  and  1964. 

Approximately  40  million  rural  lesi- 
6eats  had  access  to  new  or  improved 
public  library  services  made  available  to 
them  under  the  act.  All  50  States,  plus 
American  Samoa.  Guam.  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Vlrgto  Islands  developed  pUuis 
and  contributed  matching  funds.  More 
ttian  370  bookmobUes  were  placed  to 
operation  under  this  program  and  over  12 


Din  as  such,  that  the  'distinguished  jnillion  books  and  other  toformation  ma- 
l«mer  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Floridar  trials  "^ere  purchased  for  use  by  rural 
•»  well  as  the  President  6i  the  United    readers. 


States,  will  acknowledge  tmt  if  a  good 
program  is  to  be  drawn  pp  and  to  be 
juccessf ul_and  I  think  wej  fu*  all  hope- 
nil  of  drawing  up  a  good  priqgram  and  as 
«f.,?*  h^hway  safety,  costtog  some  $700 
■MUton  over  a  5-year  perio«  I  ean  speak 
««•  this— that  this  is  of  suffifclent  signlfl- 
^>ce  to  tochide  Repidillci  i  is  as  well  as 


In  1964.  the  Congress  enlarged  the  pro- 
gram to  toclude  urban  as  well  as  rural 
areas  which  had  no  public  library  or 
which  had  toadequate  services.  A  new 
title  was  added  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  construction  of  public  libraries  to 
areas  l&cktog  such  facilities. 

Achievements  under  the  expanded  act 
have  been  more  impressive.    More  than 


,65  million  people  currently  have  new  or 
improved  public  library  service  available 
to  them.  More  than  430  public  library 
construction  projects  will  provide  ex- 
panded facilities  serving  more  than  25 
million  people.  Stoce  December  1963, 
11.8  million  books  and  related  materials 
have  been  made  available  to  readers.  In 
response  to  the  Federal  "seed"  money, 
matching  funds  from  State  and  local 
sources  for  public .  library  services  to- 
creased  187  percent  over  1956.  Popula- 
tion without  any  local  public  libraiy  serv- 
ice dropped  from  25  million  ta  1956  to 
10  million  ta  1966. 

Despite  these  gains,  public  libraries 
are  still  lagging  behtod  the  unprece- 
dented demands  t>eing  placed  upon  them. 
The  rapidly  tocreasing  costs  of  library 
materials,  the  explosion  of  knowledge 
and  communication  and  the  population 
growth  are  creating  greater  needs  than 
can  be  satisfied  with  current  support. 
Past  tocreases  to  local  and  State  support 
to  recent  years  are  still  insufficent.  Pro- 
jections of  current  data  disclose  that  10 
years  from  now,  the  financial  gap  be- 
tween public  library  service  needs  and 
tocome  will  be  even  greater  tiian  at  s»res- 
ent  unless  prompt  and  effective  actUm  is 
taken  now. 

Such  action  is  provided  for  to  HJI. 
14050,  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  Amendments  of  1966.  The 
continuation  of  the  present  program  at 
more  realistic  levels  of  funding  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  our  public  libraries.  The  two 
new  titles  will  broaden  the  base  of  the 
legislation  to  order  to  build  better  li- 
braries for  all  our  citizens. 

I  am  particularly  enthusiastic  about 
titie  ni  which  will  encourage  greater 
and  more  productive  toterlibrary  co- 
operati(m.  Our  libraries  have  been  neg- 
lected to  the  potot  that  most  of  them 
have  been  unable  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  their  primary  clientele.  Now  they 
aro  beginntog  to  improve.  The  time  is 
ripe  for  this  modest  Federal  encourage- 
ment for  all  libraries  to  cooperate  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  all  users  every- 
where. State  plans  for  toterlibrary  co- 
operation will  require  a  careful  evalua- 
tion of  existing  library  resources  and  will 
encourage  a  Jotot  solution  to  problems 
of  giving  good  library  service.  This  co- 
operative approach  will  assure  tbe  most 
efficient  use  of  all  fimds,  whether  from 
State,  local,  or  Federal  sources. 

Titie  IV  is  also  of  great  toterest  to  m& 
The  relatively  small  Federal  amounts  to- 
volved  here,  $5  million  for  pcut  A  and  $3 
million  for  pert  B  for  the  first  fiscal  year, 
will  prove  to  be  a  wise  and  profitable  to- 
vestment  in  better  libraries  for  those  who 
are  institutionalized  or  handicapped.  I 
note  with  approval  that  the  library  serv- 
ices for  the  physically  handicapped  pro- 
vided for  to  part  B  has  been  carefuUy 
designed  to  compl^nent  the  excellent 
materials  developed  for  such  persons  by 
the  Library  of  Congress.  These  two  pro- 
grams, taken  together,  combtoe  to  make 
possible  the  full  range  of  public  library 
services  to  the  physically  handlcam>ed. 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that  there  is  no  dupli- 
cation or  overlapping  to  these  programys 
and  that  both  are  needed  to  do  the  Job. 
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Of  Interest  and  slgntflcance  are  the 
achievements  of  the  State  of  Callfomli^ 
In  the  10  years  since  the  passage  of  the 
Lltirary  Senrlees  Act.  These  accomplish- 
ments  are  delineated  In  the  testimony  of 
ICrs.  Carma  Leigh,  State  librarian  of  Cal- 
ifornia, before  the  Senate  Oommlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  May  20. 
19ee,.  which  Z  Insert  following  my  re- 
marks. 

Despite  our  State's  record  of  accom- 
plishments there  Is  still  a  deplorable  list 
of  deficiencies  to  be  rectified.  Of  our  178 
libraries,  86  lack  a  suffldent  number  of 
volumes  (o  meet  national  standards.  We 
need  iA  million  addltkmal  books  to  prop- 
erly serve  our  people.  This  represents  a 
dollar  gap  of  144  million  to  purchase 
and  process  these  volumes  for  library 
use.  To  meet  the  $4-47  per  capita  stand- 
ard for  operations  expenditures  In  areas 
with  populations  of  50,000  and  above,  145 
of  our  library  systems  need  additional 
revenue. 

I  ask  you  to  join  me  In  passing  HJl. 
14050,  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  of  1966. 
SrATucxifT    OF    Mka.    Cakma    Lkuh,    Btati 

Tiiwuw    or    CAuroBMU,    on     8.     8078 

AMB    ElELATKD    BlUa.    BxrOSX    THX    SSMAZa 

Coiuarm   on   Labos   and   Ptmuc  Wbl- 

PAU.  ICat  30.  ig«6 

My  name  U  Canna  Leigh.  I  have  been 
State  Librarian  of  Callfomla  alnce  1S51.  and. 
aa  head  of  the  California  State  Library.  I 
am  reqixnulble  for  the  administration  of  the 
Library  Se/rlcea  and  Oonstnictlon  Act  In 
Oaliforala.  I  am  supporting  8. 8076  to  amend 
and  extend  the  preaent  Act  which  expires 
June  80.  1966.  I  have  worked  for  and  with 
this  Act  and  Its  predeceaaor.  the  Ubrary  8erv- 
Icea  Act,  both  during  the  ten  yeara  preceding 
It  original  paaeage  In  1956,  and  throuf^out 
the  ten  yean  since  thla  legislation  has  been 
In  effect. 

lu  aehlevamenta  have  been  significant  in 
every  State,  and  dnunatle  In  total  Impact  oa 
Ubrary  lmp>ovamenta  throughout  the  coun- 
try, wherever  Its  Umlted  funds  could  be 
made  to  reach.  New  library  systems  have 
been  created,  a  considerable  number  of  new 
public  library  building*  have  been  and  are 
being  constructed,  and  States  and  localities 
bave  Increased  their  own  support  of  Ubrwy 
■ervtoe.  Much  has  been  accomplished,  but 
time  does  not  permit  an  adequate  descrlD* 
tlon. 

For  the  record,  I  should  Uke  to  aak  that 
these  examples  of  some  of  the  achievements 
be  made  a  part  of  the  hearings.  This  Infor- 
mation Is  taken  from  replies  to  a  qxiestlon- 
nalre  sent  to  the  State  Library  Kztanalon 
Agmdea  by  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion In  Pebntary  1966. 

During  the  fUrst  eight  years,  the  Act's 
benefits  were  restricted  by  law  to  rural  areas, 
where  Its  results  were  outstanding—*  fact 
recognised  by  Congreea  when  It  extended, 
soMnded.  and  made  the  legislation  the  Li- 
brary Sarvlcea  and  Oooatructlon  Act  in  1964. 
This  action  m%de  Its  benefits,  to  the  extent 
funds  would  allow,  available  to  all  the  peo- 
pU  (»f  the  States,  runl.  urban,  and  metropoU- 
tan.  and  provided  for  the  oonstnictlon  of 
Ubnry  bufldlngs.  The  new  Act  made  It  pos- 
albla  and  practteabto  to  have  limited  tnter- 
Ubcary  cooperation  at  tb*  working  level  be- 
tteeen  rvral.  urban,  and  metropoUtan  areas. 
Ibis  opuad  to  dear  vtow  a  vsrltabto  Taa- 
dCNta's  box"  of  uafllled.  umaat  Utacary  naedi, 
at  tbe  same  time  providing  tbe  means  at 
meeting  those  needs  on  a  scale  mere  nearly 
•qual  to  ttaa  rise  in  our  educational  level. 
popuUtlon  growth,  tba  so-eaUed  Infoima- 
tton  eaptoalaa.  and  the  growth  ba  the  use  of 
rapM  eoBUBunlcatton  ever  wMe  aieas.  We 
stand  now  on  tbe  thrsabold  o(  being  able  to 


develop  library  service  In  practicable,  ef- 
fective, dlverslfled  waya  that  can  In  time 
and  with  rising  financial  support  reach  our 
total  population.  The  1964  expansion  came 
fortunately  at  a  time  when  we  coxild  us^ 
some  of  the  Increased  resources  in  the  war 
on  poverty. 

California  has  long  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  so-called  "better"  Ubrary  Statee,  from 
a  comparative  point  of  view.  Tet.  the  report 
of  a  1965  Statewide  survey  of  California 
pubUc  Ubrartee,  itseU  financed  by  L8CA 
funds,  revealed,  both  in  voluminous  data 
collected  and  from  generalization  from  that 
data,  that,  in  California: 

".  .  .  distinct  shortcomings  show  up  In  all 
measures  of  modem  library  reso\irces.  Sev- 
eral sections  of  the  State— dxable  pockets 
within  the  two  large  metropoUtan  areas, 
wlxole  counties  within  the  Central  VaUey, 
vast  stretches  in  the  mountain  and  desert 
areas — participate  in  these  weaknesses  .  .  . 
One-haU  of  California  adults  lack  access  to 
the  range  of  poptilar  and  Informative  con- 
temporary Uterature  they  want  to  consult 
regularly,  and  three-quarters  lack  access  to 
the  more  special  subject  and  Journal  re- 
sources which  they  need  from  time  to  time. 

"Sixty  percent  of  California  chUdren  are 
short-changed,  being  without  adequate  read- 
ing materials  and/or  skiUed  children's  Ubrar- 


What  is  true  In  CaUfan^a  Is,  I  am  sure, 
true  also  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  sketoh  qiUck- 
ly  some  hlghUghts  of  what  we  have  done 
with  LSCA  help,  and  then  to  outline,  also 
briefly,  what  needs  yet  to  be  done  in  CaU- 
fornla  in  the  years  immediately  ahead  in  or- 
der to  build  upon  the  foundation  laid  bv  the 
partnership  of  local,  state,  and  Federal  re- 
sponslbiUty  and  support  for  the  Ubrary  func- 
tion. 

1.  We  have  established  a  pUot  coopera- 
tive Ubrary  system  comprising  separate  dty, 
county,  and  district  Ubraries  in  six  counties. 
This  has  served  as  a  working  demonstration, 
now  permanent,  of  wliat  can  be  done  with 
continuing  Stete  financial  assistance  to  lo- 
cal Ubrary  systems. 

a.  We  have  established  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Information  Serviqe,  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  rapid,  "In  depth",  information,  refer- 
ence, and  reeearch  service  to  aU  the  people  of 
four  large  Central  VaUey  counties,  involving 
aU  ten  pubUc  Ubraries  in  these  counties. 

8.  An  intensive  study  Is  now  under  way  of 
computer  and  mechanization  appUcations  to 
State  Library  operations  and  services,  not 
only  to  the  State  government,  but  to  other 
Ubrarlee  in  CaUfomla  as  weU. 

4.  We  have  established  one  new  county- 
wide  Ubrary  service,  in  Ifendodno  County, 
and  now  orUy  five  of  California's  68  coun- 
ties are  without  any  such  service. 

5.  A  central  processing  center  has  been  es- 
tablished at  the  State  Library  for  purchas- 
ing (not  selecting — that  Is  done  by  the  lo- 
cal Ubrarlee  themselves),  ordering,  receiv- 
ing, classifying,  cataloging,  and  processing 
ready  to  go  onto  local  Ubrary  shelves,  the 
books  of  23  smaU-  and  medlum-alaed  local 
Ubraries  scattered  from  the  Oregon  border 
nearly  to  Mexico.  As  local  cooperative  Ub- 
rary systems  are  formed,  the  Ubraries  that 
join  such  systems  leave  our  processing  serv- 
ice and  go  Into  their  own  system  proiwisBiiii 
services. 

6.  LSCA  funds  have  made  possible  tbe  ex- 
tension of  stnmger  central  valley  dty-county 
Ubrary  service,  that  of  the  Stockton-San 
Joaquin  County  Public  Library,  into  the 
smaller,  lass  populous  and  less  wealthy 
mountain  counties  of  Amador.  Calavsns.  and 
Tuolumne. 

7.  "nils  year  we  have  initiated  the  Mon- 
terey Bay  Area  Xnfocmatlon  Sarvlos  to  lay 
the  basis  for  a  permanent,  strong,  coapvn- 
ttv*  Ubrary  system  around  Monterey  Bay. 

S.  W«  bave.  wttti  liSOA  funds.  Initiated  tbe 
San  Mateo  County  LUxary  Sarvloe  to  Toung 


Adulta.  whloh  Indudes  ^moUI  servioas  to 
reach  young  adulta  who  are  so  frequently 
lost  to  reading  between  chUdhood  and  adult- 
hood. 

9.  Using  LSCA  funds,  we  have  initiated 
three  new  programs  in  areas  of  very  acute 
need,  tw9  in  Los  Angeles,  and  one  in  Otk. 


A.  In  LOS  Angeles,  a  new  service  already 
nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  response  to  It,  is 
library  service  to  ahut-ina.    Tbe  Los  Angaiss 
PubUc  Library  now  has  this  program  "og  the 
ground"  and  because  they  are  not  able  with 
the  resources  now  available  to  serve  aU  of 
the  people  who  request  this  service,  thsy 
must  confine  It  to  the  central  city.   A  varUty 
of  people  are  asking  for  this  service,  but  the 
greatest  number  are  older  people,  many  of 
them  having  been  heavy  users  of  the  Ubtwy 
before  they  became  physically  unable  to  coots 
to  the  library.   The  Ubrary  staff  for  this  pioj. 
ect  go  to  the  home  or  room  with  books,  tad 
while  there  they  receive  requests  and  asocr> 
tain  tbe  individual's  interesta.    The  shut-ins 
may  also  telephone  the  library  and  put  la 
their  requesta.    There  is  one  boy  with  a  d*. 
feotive  heart  and  no  one  to  get  books  (or 
him,  who  is  recelvinf(^  service.    This  projsct  li 
teaching  Us  hpw  to  develop  new,  practical. 
and  effective  techniques  for  providing  shut- 
in  service  to  people,  in  this  case  in  a  dty 
of  8,000,000  people  in  which  large  numbcn 
Uve  alone,  confined  to  home  or  rooms.   WhUs 
there  is  another  federaUy  and  State  support- 
ed Ubrary  service  for  actuaUy  blind  people, 
there  are  Innumerable  people  whose  eyesight 
is  such  that  they  can  read  and  use  only  very 
large  print  books.    We  are  now  beginning  to 
serve  these  people,  and  this  brief  experlenot 
has  already  f^gpn  the  need  for  greater  ex- 
pansion of  support  for  library  service  to  the 
physlcaUy   and  visually   handicapped,  both 
those  who  Uve  at  home  or  alone  and  thoee  In 
institutions.    Tltie  IV  of  the  btU  would  nuke 
1(  possible  to  expand  these  needed  services. 

B.  The  second,  and  larger,  LSCA  program 
now  weU  under  way  in  Loe  Angeles  la  tin 
establishment  of  library  service  planned  and 
administered  so  as  to.be  of  «m  greatest  use- 
fulness to  culturally  disadvantaged  and  eco- 
nomlcaUy  deprived  residenta  of  all  agsi 
throughout  the  city,  but  with  special  em- 
phasis on  low-income  areas.  The  Los  An- 
geles PubUc  Ubrary  staff,  aided  by  UCA 
funds.  Is  opening  up  the  vast  world  of  reed- 
ing and  the  opportunities  it  can  bring  to 
thousands  of  former  non-reading,  non-U- 
brary-using  people,  and*  we  eq>ect  to  lean 
a  great  deal  from  their  experience,  for  II- 
brariee  everywhere  to  use  in  reaching  psopis 
to  whom  reading  and  book  lae  is  imf^mntM 
in  their  daUy  exoeriences. 

C.  In  Oakland,  the  Impact  of  the  ISOl 
program  of  service  to  the  Spanlsh-speaklai 
population  of  the  dty  Is  Just  beginning  «» 
be  fdt.  Books,  films,  and  records  are  belsf 
selected  for  the  use  of  Spanlsh-speaktsg 
people;  rtlsdisslon  groups  are  bdng  eoa- 
alderad.  a  bulMIng  renuxteUed  and  a  styt 
selected.  Hie  staff  has  the  benefit  of  kite 
from  a  Spanish-speaking  consultant  as  wm 
as  other  Spanish-speaking  staff  membacs. 

10.  Much  could  be  said  of  the  Ulmiy 
buUdlngs  made  possible  by  the  Constroctlon 
Title  at  LSCA.  but  there  U  not  time  eoooili 
for  this.  In  caufomla  Ui  the  firrt  ytu, 
eight  buUdlngs  ware  funded  wltb  matdiiag 
money,  and  in  the  current  year,  twelve  men 
liave  been,  aided  wltb  construction  grania 
wltb  pending  snpUoations  for  the  last  dsad- 
Una  numbertng  several  more.  Because  ct 
Ito  phenomenal  population  growth,  CaU- 
fomla Is  HaiitT^  la  constructing  pubUo  li- 
brary buUdlngs;  even  most  of  those  eon- 
sUiaitea  In  reoent  ysats  bavs  not  been  Ui|* 
•noogb  for  spaoe  to  nast"  mora  tbaa  tm 
to  five  years  although  they  were  plansad 
to  be  sdsqnats  for  twenty  ysais.  Wo  m 
irnnrTiBStilng  hmnAtitmm  lugt  emmgh  to  ss 
good  for  mora  ysais  Into  tbs  future.  SB  atisflrt 

kunlty  Is  SMOsedlng  sn  populsHM 
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msrth  projectlcms.  Approx 
tif  public  Ubrary  biill«Hngs  ( 
jgplscement.  and  many  mr~ 
to  serve  our  fast-growing 

Our  needs  f o»  the  future  i 
whelming  in  their  variety 
joniia's   population   Is   now  I 
19,000,000;    by   1075   It   Is 
KXXW.OOO;   and   by  1985.  81^ 
fomla  spent  on  Ita  public 
IB  fiscal  1965  from  local 
over  %My^  nUlUon;  1965  Fedqml  funds  pro- 
Tlded  In  the  same  year  a  ^ 
BllUon;  the  report  of  tbe 
itttdy  I  referred  to  earlier 
■lUion  annually  Is  needed 
ifl5-S«  needs,  and  that  $110 
snnuaUy  wiU  be  needed  by  II 

California  has  approxlmal 
of  the  school-age  population 
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begin  programs  of  equitably 


tarlibrary  cooperation  betweeii  types  at  U 


■fupported  In- 


and  tmlver- 
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areas,  very 

where  the 
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bcarles — pubUc,  school.  coU( 

dty.    We  are  planning  to 
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ticmal  reading  materials,  to  other  phydoally 
handicapped  penons  of  whom  there  are  esti- 
mated to  be  1,600.000  In  addition  to  the 
400.000  bUnd,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
are  in  California,  as  tbe  nation's  most  popu- 
lous State. 

It  Is  only  simple  Justice  to  extend  tbe 
benefita  of  reading  to  the  special  needs  of 
the  victims  of  cerebral  palsy,  multiple  sclero- 
sis, muscular  dystrophy,  Parklnaon's  disease, 
and  other  crippling  ,allmenta.  To  provide 
special  service  to  those  who  catmot  ntillae 
ordinary  books,  magazines  and  newspapen 
would  not  cause  our  servioe  to  the  blind  to 
suffer;  on  the  contrary,  a  broader  range  of 
reading  materials  would  be  available  for  aU 
the  handicapped.  ThJs.legislation  has  hdped 
public  Ubrary  development  not  only  in  CaU- 
fomla, but  in  every  State  in  the  country  as 
their  r^jorto  and  statementa  show  so  vividly. 

In  dosing,  I  should  like  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  Congress  for  what  you  have 
enabled  us  to  do  in  deepening  and  extending 
the  benefita  of  reading  as  the  basis  of  nearly 
aU  activities  of  modem  life,  through  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Acta.  I  should  like  to  rdterate 
also  my  beUef  that  you  have  opened  the  way 
for  theee  benefita  to  play  indispensable  parte 
in  the  Uvea  of  our  total  population.  We 
cannot  reach  this  goal  inomedtately,  but  for 
the  fint  time  It  is  possible  for  us  to  see  the 
multiple  ways  and  take  the  actual  steps 
toward  making  this  a  reaUty. 

I  hope  you  wiU  i^iprove  S.  8076  with  the 
authorisationa  caUed  for  in  each  of  the  tities 
for  the  five-year  period  ahead,  so  that  we  can 
continue  to  move  ahead  even  more  rapidly 
and  effectively  than  we  have  in  the  past 
ten  years,  to  meet  ever-increasing  needs.  I 
wish  to  thank  you,  too,  for  aUowlng  me  the 
privUege  of  testifying  before  you. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mnfx]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbookd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
minola? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MIMK.  Mr.  ChalrmaxL  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  extent  of  Information 
proliferation  In  the  middle  of  the  20th 
century.  It  seems  that  this  Is  a  trend 
which  will  be  continued.  If  not  accele- 
rated. In  the  future  because  of  the  de- 
mands of  an  increasingly  well-educated 
citizoiry.  This  body  can  take  great  pride 
In  Its  support  of  all  the  varied  education 
programs  for  which  it  has  been  respon- 
sible. We  have  given  great  thought  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  the  many  special  and  varied 
education  bills. 

Today  our  attentitm  Is  focused  on  a 
public  facility  which  anyone  in  any  com- 
munity throughout  this  Nation  can  use 
fully  and  freely  regardless  of  his  age, 
his  race,  his  educational  background,  or 
his  Job  or  lack  of  one.  It  is  the  public 
library— an  Institutian  open  to  all.  and 
privileged  to  serve  the  diverse  needs  of 
aH  our  i)eople. 

Federal  participation  in  mAllo  library 
servioe  over  the  last  10  years  has  been 
a  tremendous  boost  to  the  development  of 
more  local  support.  Local  support  for 
libraries  has  increased  160  percoit  from 
1956  to  1966.  from  $166  million  to  about 
$415  million.  Just  as  importantly  we 
have  also  become  aware  of  the  great 
need  for  more  adequate  library  servioe 
for  all  elttsens. 


A  national  Inventory  of  library  needs 
was  done  last  year  by  the  UB.  OOoe  of 
Education  in  ooc^eration  with  the 
American  Librazy  Association  which 
showed  that  our  public  libraries  are  still 
not  adequate  to  do  the  Job.  In  1964  the 
gap  in  the  number  of  volumes  needed  by 
public  libraries  In  the  United  States  to 
meet  mintmiim  standards  was  over  100 
million  books.  The  cost  of  these  boolcs  is 
over  $472  million.  Keep  in  mind  that 
this  Is  only  backlog,  and  does  not  include 
current  needs.  An  additional  $439  mil- 
lion was  needed  in  1964  for  current  serv- 
ioe operations.  I  will  not  elaborate  on 
all  the  needs  of  our  public  library  system 
which  include  a  shortage  of  about  6,500 
professionally  trained  librarians,  and  a 
need  for  about  40  million  square  feet 
more  floor  area  costing  about  $940  mll- 
Uon. 

Oreat  progress  has  been  made  in  li- 
brary service  in  Hawaii  because  of  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

In  1965.  more  residents  obtained  more 
frequent  library  services;  more  realdexits 
gained  access  to  more  books  and  services, 
locally  and  from  the  State  library;  and 
further  steps  were  taken  to  achieve  na- 
tionally recommended  standards  for  pub- 
lic libraiy  service. 

In  1965.  $170,571  in  FMeral  funds  for 
Hawaii  speeded  up  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  the  new  State  library  office  and 
aided  the  operation  of  the  statewide  li- 
brary system.  An  additional  $200,696 
went  into  construction  and  expansion  of 
library  facilities  in  my  State. 

Since  Hawaii  became  the  50th  State  in 
1959,  many  of  its  State  agencies  have 
been  reorganized.  Just  this  spring  a 
State  library  was  established  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Hawaii  Department  of 
Education.  For  the  first  time  there  will 
be  a  solid  base  for  the  development  of 
statewide  library  service. 

The  Library  of  Hawaii  in  Honolulu 
has  become  the  oore  of  the  new  Hawaii 
State  Library.  The  public  libraries  in 
Hawaii  are  all  part  of  a  statewide  sys- 
tem. The  four  county  libraries  in  the 
State  are  part  of  the  HawaU  State  Li- 
brary: Hawaii,  serving  the  Island  of 
HawaU;  Honolulu,  serving  the  island  of 
Oahu;  Kauai  serving  the  Islands  of 
Kauai  and  Niihau;  and  Maid  serving  the 
islands  of  Maui.  Molokal.  and  Lanal. 

Rxisting  servioee  are  bdng  maintmir^ 
through  central  and  branch  llbraxles. 
and  bookmobiles.  Improvements  in 
service  are  being  made  under  the  LSCA 
by  purchasing  additional  books  to  ex- 
pand collections  at  the  local  leveL  In 
1966,  aivroxlmately  20,000  volumes  both 
for  chlldreii  and  adults  were  bought  for 
collections  throughout  the  State.  Tbe 
greatest  number  of  these  books  were 
added  to  the  central  library  in  Honolulu 
which  is  now  the  Hawaii  State  library. 

During  1966  residents  in  rural  areas 
began  to  receive  more  frequent  servioe 
with  the  addition  of  two  bookmobiles— 
one  on  the  tdand  of  Hawaii  and  ttie 
other  on  the  island  of  MatiL  In  each 
niral  branch  additional  books  were  added 
to  collections  providing  a  wider  scope 
to  tbe  already  existing  bramdiea. 

A  oentrallaed  pmcesstng  cento*  for 
books  and  reoonUngs  is  operated  fbr  the 
libraiy  of  Hawaii.  Hawaii  County.  Kauai 
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Countgr,  and  ICaul  County  libraries.  This 
center  cnaUes  local  litnmiy  staff  to  give 
better  service  br  devotbig  more  time  and 
attention  to  helping  library  users. 

In  1966  the  office  of  the  State  librarian 
was  able  to  begin  a  program  of  total  re- 
organization of  the  public  library  sys- 
tem within  the  State  and  to  permit 
cloeer  coordination  of  the  office  with  the 
staff  and  with  the  library  advisory  com- 
missioners on  each  of  the  islands.  Fed- 
eral funds  were  used  for  upgrading  and 
Increasing  the  frequency  of  staff  meet- 
ings and  meetings  of  the  library  advisory 
commissions.  Equipment  was  added  to 
the  office  of  the  State  librarian  so  that 
the  office  might  better  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions. Funds  were  also  used  to  Increase 
travel  of  the  State  librarian  to  main- 
land conferences  so  that  Hawaii  may  also 
benefit  from  contact  with  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  the  library  profession. 

On  March  25  this  year.  Hawaii's  first 
Governor's  Conference  on  Libraries  was 
held  in  Honolulu  to  focus  on  the  impor- 
tance of  library  development  in  the  new- 
est State.  Mrs.  May  Chun,  president  of 
the  Hawaii  Library  Association,  presided 
at  the  plenary  session,  which  was  opened 
by  the  Honcn^ble  John  A.  Bums,  Oov- 
emor  of  Hawaii.  Important  prof esslonal 
librarians  from  an  over  the  United  States 
attended  the  conference :  John  Q.  Lorenz, 
Deputy  Librarian  of  Congress;  Robert 
Vosper,  president  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association;  Charles  F.  Oosnell, 
director  of  libraries  at  New  Toric  Uni- 
versity; Burton  W.  Adldnson,  head  of  the 
Office  of  Science  Information  at  the  Na- 
tlcmal  Science  Foundation;  as  well  as  the 
HawaU  State  librarian,  James  Hunt,  and 
Edwin  Honda,  chairman  of  the  Hawaii 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Under  Hawaii's  approved  State  plan 
for  construction  imder  the  provisions  of 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act,  there  were  five  projects  In  1965. 
This  means  five  new  buildings  for  the 
Manoa  Branch  Library.  Walanae  Branch 
Library,  Kukul-Kauluwela  Branch  Li- 
brary, Alea  Branch  Ubrary,  and  Kahuku 
Branch  Library. 

Trying  to  develop  and  expand  State 
servlcea  In  Hawaii,  whether  tor  public 
Ubraaries.  imbllc  schools  or  any  of  the 
many  government  services,  has  special 
problems.  No  other  State  faces  the 
problem  of  having  its  population  sepa- 
rated by  water.  Seven  principal  Islands 
which  are  populated  have  to  be  relatively 
self -sufficient. 

Air  travel  has  certainly  helped  bring 
the  people  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to- 
gether, but  the  basic  physical  restrictions 
remain.  It  Js  harder  to  share  equU>ment, 
bookmobiles,  books,  and  personnel  in  the 
counties  of  Hawaii,  than  in  counties  m 
any  other  State.  It  Is  also  more  expen- 
sive to  provide  adequate  library  service. 
But  libraries  are  needed  and  enjoyed  In 
Hawaii  as  much  as  they  are  anywhere 
on  the  mainland  by  children  beginning 
to  read,  teenagers  dotaw  their  first  re- 
seareh  project,  by  businessmen,  by 
housewives,  and  by  all  those  whose  hori- 
■oos  have  been  broadened  by  contact 
with  books. 

DeoHte  our  State's  record  of  aeeotn- 
ptishments  there  Is  still  a  depIoraUe  list 
ot  deficiencies  to  be  reeUfled.    Of  our 
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four  libraries,  three  la(±  a  sufficient 
number  ot  volimies  to  meet  nationH^ 
standards.  We  need  433,335  additional 
books  to  properly  serve  our  people.  This 
represents  a  dollar  gap  of  $3,466,630  to 
purchase  and  process  these  volumes  for 
library  use.  To  meet  the  $4.47  per  capita 
standard  for  operation  expenditures  In 
areas  with  populations  of  50,000  and 
above.  S  of  the  4  library  systems  need 
additional  revenue. 

I  am  certain  that  what  has  hi^pened 
In  Hawaii  has  occurred  in  equal  or 
greater  measure  in  other  States.  This 
expanded  program  for  the  development 
of  library  services  under  the  Pucinskl 
bill  has  given  ample  proof  over  the  last 
10  years  of  its  achievements  and  worthi- 
ness. Hawaii  looks  forward  to  a  con- 
tinued partnership  with  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  new  act  to  fur- 
ther the  ideal  of  free  public  library  serv- 
ice to  all  people  of  this  Nation. 

Let  us  help  to  continue  to  make  our 
libraries  a  free  marketplace  of  ideas.  I 
therefore  urge  your  ftill  support  for  H Jl. 
14060,  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  Amendments  of  1966. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  full  sup- 
port for  H.R.  14050,  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  Amendments  of 
1966.  This  bill  is  a  logical  and  necessary 
step  In  a  continuing  concern  which  Con- 
gress has  shown  In  recent  years  for  im- 
proved library  facilities  and  services  for 
all  citizens. 

Congressional  interest  la  Improved 
library  services  first  was  demonstrated 
by  the  84th  Congress  with  passage  of  the 
Rural  Library  Services  Act  of  1956.  This 
legislation,  for  improving  and  developing 
library  services  In  areas  of  less  than 
10.000  population,  was  extended  for  an 
additional  5  years  by  Public  Law  86-679 
In  1960.  The  scope  of  this  program  was 
expanded  by  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  of  1964 — Public  Law 
88-269.  Participation  was  extended  to 
urban  areas  as  well,  and  Federal  funds 
for  the  construction  of  public  library  fa-  ' 
cllities  was  made  available  for  the  first 
time. 

HJl.  14050  would  grant  a  5-year  exten- 
sion to  Public  Law  88-269.  and  again 
would  expand  the  sc<^>e  and  coverage. 
In  addition  to  increased  funds  for  library 
services  and  construction,  two  new  tities 
would  provide  for  Improved  Interllbrary 
cooperation  and  for  specialized  library 
services  In  State  Institutions  and  for  the 
physically  handicapped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  tremendous 
good  that  has  resulted  from  all  of  this 
legislation  Is  considered,  I  say  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  is  fuUy  Justified  In 
voting  for  HJR.  14050.  Dollar  for  dollar, 
I  can  think  of  few  Federal  programs 
which  have  reaped  such  rich  rewards  In 
terms  of  the  educatioiuQ,  cultural,  and 
recreational  betterment  for  so  many  clti- 
tena.  The  Rural  Library  Services  Act 
brought  new  or  improved  services  to  more 
than  40  million  rural  residents.  The 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  In 
fiscal  year  1965.  stimulated  local  agencies 
to  add  $150  million  to  Federal  grants  of 
$65  million  for  new.  additional,  or  Im- 
proiM  library  sendees.  In  this  same  pe- 
riod, toeal  agencies  spent  $68.8  million 


for  new  library  construction  while  the 
F6deral  Government  contributed  $29.s 
million  under  the  construction  provisioQs 
of  the  law.  In  a  very  real  sense.  Federal 
funds  served  as  a  pump  primer  to  local 
Initiative;  a  stimulus  to  Improved  servteea 
and  new  construction  at  the  local  level 

In  q^lte  of  these  encouraging  results, 
much  more  needs  to  be  done.  As  con<H- 
tiODS  now  stand,  close  to  40  percent  of 
public  library  buildings  open  today  are 
more  than  40  years  old.  Pew  local  li- 
brary facilities  and  budgets  can  ke^ 
pace  with  the  skyrocketing  volume  and 
costs  of  new  publications.  Few  can  meet 
the  requirements  for  Improved  facilities 
and  services  demanded  by  more  and  bet- 
ter educated  citizens  with  greater  leisaie. 

H.R.  14050  certainly  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  solve  all  of  these  problems.  It 
will,  however,  be  a  mighty  big  step  in 
the  right  direction.  It  will  eiicourage 
Initiative  for  new  construction  and  sert- 
ices  all  over  the  Nation.  It  will  go  a  loi« 
way  toward  meeting  such  problems  u 
functional  illiteracy,  imemployment,  de- 
linquency, and  cultural  deprivatioa  It 
will,  in  short,  be  a  significant  contribu- 
tion toward  the  achievement  of  a  quality 
civllizaUon — a  goal  which  all  of  us  desire. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Act.  V^ 

We  in  Alaska  have  long  dedicated  oar 
energy  and  resources  to  developing  li- 
brary services.  Many  of  our  Alaskan 
communities  are  small  and  miles  away 
from  their  nearest  neighbors.  For  these 
communities  the  public  library  is  the  ma- 
jor source  of  recreation  as  well  as  in- 
structlcm.  In  spite  of  our  great  efforts, 
however,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Library  Services  Act  It  was  estimated  in 

1963  that  about  13,000  Alaskans  were 
still  without  local  library  service.  But 
with  the  Increased  assistance  of  the  1964 
amendments  we  are  making  great  strides. 

Federal  funds  are  enabling  the  city- 
public  libraries  of  Anchorage,  Failbanks, 
Juneau,  and  Ketchikan  to  extend  li- 
brary service  to  their  rural  boroughs.  In 

1964  such  fimds  enabled  the  city  of  An- 
chorage to  offer  bookmobile  and  book  de- 
posit service  to  all  the  imserved  rural 
areas  of  the  borough. 

Present  plans  to  strengthen  the  public 
library  extension  include  increasing  book 
loans  and  reference  resources,  complliog 
statistical  Information,  providing  in- 
creased consultant  service,  and  helping 
In  the  establishment  of  new  libraries. 
All  of  these  plans  depend  upon  the  as- 
slstaace  we  can  obtain  to  supplement 
our  own  efforts.  Until  1964  Alaska  was 
able  to  match  only  the  nmnimiiTn  basic 
allotment  under  the  Library  Services 
Act.  In  1965,  however,  after  the  act  had 
been  amended  to  Include  urban  areas  we 
were  able  to  earn  $109,480. 

Mr.  Chairman,  other  States  have  made 
similar  progress  and  like  Alaska  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  If  they  continue  to  receive 
Federal  support.  Therefore,  we  miist  not 
allow  the  Library  Serrloes  Act  to  expire 
this  June  30.  Furthermore,  if  we  are  to 
bridge  the  widening  gap  between  our 
population  growth,  our  library  needs, 
and  our  present  llbruy  resources,  we 
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Burt  develop  new  means  of  ^Uizhw  these 
icaouroes  to  tt^  fullest. 

Tbat  Is  why,  Mr.  Gbalnnwi.  X  strongly 
mpport  this  legislation.  It  havi^, 
phasized  that  su{>pori  by  mtroduong  a 
bill  on  the  subje<^  HJl.  131SS.  Not  (»ly 
iKHild  this  legldation  contj^ue  the  pro- 
grams of  library  services  ^td  construe- 
tkn,  but  it  would  also  exMOd  than  to 
bttter  meet  our  urgent  needs, .. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chiurixian,  there 
ire  Indeed  very  few  leglda^ve  proposals 
that  could  be  Judged  xaotk  worthy  of 
further  continuation  ana  expansion 
than  the  bUl  presentiy  bejfbre  us.  HJL 
14050,  designed  to  extend  and  amend  the 
current  "Library  Services  a|id  Construe- 
ttooAct."  ij 

Tbere  is  no  greater  truth  In  any  «(- 
prevlon  than  the  adage,  "knowledge  Is 
power."  and  today,  it  if  jfrlghtenlngly 
elMU'  that  such  "power"  is  J  qiperative  for 
■rrlval.  The  libraries  of  ithis  country 
■t  9ecific  instrumentfj  t^  provide  our 
^Umsii  not  only  with  tha  aurvlval  power 
'  .  also  with  the  progresuve  strengths 
a(  dlaclplined  minds  ana\  spirits  essential 
to  a  d  vl  Uzed  society. 

By  any  comparison  it  1^  lobvlous  that 
this  bill  is  highly  commendable  in  Its 
purposes  and  remarkably  Relent  In  Its 
operation. 

The  evidence  in  its  his  [cry  and  the 
tastimony  of  authority  ifvealed  here 
thlfl  afternoon  demonstrites  that  the 
functions  of  the  existing  law  are  being 
mmdly  and  wisely  admlnwtfired  by  the 
State  library  agencies  throughout  the 
country  and  they  further  show  that  the 
ptoTisions  of  the  existing  liw  are  being 
evried  out  in  the  complet^jmanner  that 
Congress  intended  Jn  ordev  to  preserve 
jftoper  rdationshlps  betif^  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agexusies  lind  in  order 
to  emphasize  the  separate  il^as  of  State. 
local  and  private  responsmillty  for  the 
operation  of  an  enlighteniilg  library  sys- 
tem. There  is  probably  in  other  Fed- 
erally Inspired  program  tbat  States  and 
localities  have  more  enthiMastically  re- 
(ponded  to  with  required  mwtchlng  funds. 

By  all  recognized  standaras  and  meas- 
ures the  further  extension  of  current  law. 
provided  in  this  blU,  HJl.  14050,  is  good 
for  all  Americans  and  very,  clearly  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  present  and  future 
dtlzenry.  I  h(ve,  therefore,  that  this 
House  will  overwhelmingly  I  approve  this 
measure  without  any  prolonged  delay. 

Mr.  PHn.BIN.  Mr.  ChUrman.  I  am 
extremely  interested  In  this  bill  for  li- 
brary services  and  construdtion  and  wiont 
to  commend  my  friend,  th^  able  and  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PvcmsKi]  and  his  outstaiidlng  conunlt- 
tee  for  their  fine  work  on  tlus  very  worth- 
while bill,  ij 

I  have  long  been  Interested  In  the  ex- 
pansicm  of  our  naticmal  llpraiy  system 
because  there  are  few  things  In  our  way 
of  Ufe  so  vital  to  the  deve|M>ment  of  an 
Informed,  alert  Intelligent  detvle  as  ade- 
<iuate  library  services.  JA  fact,  these 
wnrlces  are  Indispensable  not  only  to  our 
sreat  educational  system  bf  t  also  In  the 
dally  lives  of  the  Amerlc^ti  peoide  who 
ihould  have  ready  access  lio  books  and 
reading  materials  avallsflHe  at  well- 
■toeked  Ubraries. 
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Certainly  one  of  ifye  outstanding  pio- 
neers In  the  building  of  our  Naticmal, 
State  and  local  library  programs  Is  Mrs. 
Alice  Wallace,  the  gracioias  wife  of  the 
highly  esteemed  Indiistrial  and  civic 
leader,  Mr.  George  Wallace  of  Fltchburg, 
Mass,  who  are  to  bc-hifUy  commended 
(or  their  pMlanthrbples.  In  addition  to 
their  activities  of  the  first  order  they 
have  OHitributed  very  large  funds  for 
charitable,  educational,  civic,  and  other 
very  worthy  projects. 

By  her  untiring  persevering  labors  and 
driving  energy,  Mrs.  Wallace  was  truly 
a  leading  voice  and  mind  in  activating 
the  widespread  library  progrcuns  which 
we  have  today. 

I  am  very  thankful  for  the  interest  she 
has  dlH>layed,  the  vigorous  efforts  she  has 
made  and  the  inspiration  she  has  fur- 
nished for  all  of  us  who  are  ccmcemed  in 
advancing  this  work  of  primary  import- 
ance to  the  Nation. 

I  have  felt  that  this  bill  moves  in  the 
right  direction  and  am  pleased  that 
matching  grant  funds  are  being  made 
available  for  books,  library  materials  and 
eQulpment.  salaries  and  other  operating 
^xp^ises.  While  we  must  at  all  times 
give  careful  consideration  to  budgetary 
problems  and  economy,  I  hope  uad  urge 
that  the  House  and  the  Congress  will 
make  this  year  a  generous  provision  for 
the  continuation  and  expansion  of  li- 
brary services  and  facilities  throughout 
the  country.  Rising  costs  and  inflation- 
ary pressures  require  increased  funds  for 
the  proper  Implementation  of  the  litK^ry 
program. 

This  program  should  be  in  no  different 
status  than  many  other  desirable  pro- 
grams to  promote  the  national  interest. 
It  should  be  recognized  that  It  is  faced 
with  continuously  rising  costs.  Congress 
must  take  this  fact  IntQ  account  In  con- 
sidering this bilL     ,  i.,;3     ,. 

There  is  need  also  iCor  broadening  the 
library  program  to  make  it  local,  re- 
gional. State  or  Interstate  in  its  coverage 
and  functions.  This  will  help  bring  about 
needed  coordination  and  cooperation  in 
the  national  network  of  libraries  that  are 
capable  of  providing  valuable  services  to 
millions  and  millions  of  our  people,  in- 
pluding  our  students  and  our  school- 
children. 

In  recent  times,  thanks  to  people  like 
Mrs.  WaQaoe,  the  puUlc  and  the  Con- 
gress have  become  more  and  more  aware 
of  the  range  and  variety  of  library  serv- 
ices and  their  importanca  to.*  Willf 
informed  citizenship.  ■.,,.■,  ^. 

Like  everything  else,  libnoy  aervioea 
are  growing  and  at  the  same  time  hebaa 
modernized  and  streamlined  to  adapt 
them  to  modem  conditions  and  new  needs 
developing  in  the  country.  I\>r  example, 
the  QjecUdized  State  library  sendees  with 
Federal  support  provide  library  services 
for  the  physically  handicapped.  TUs 
Federal  aid  is  of  great  Import  bi  strength- 
ening library  services  for  many  unfortu- 
nates La  oiedallzed  instttutkms,  homitala 
and  schools  for  mentally  retarded,  tiie 
handicapped  of  hearing,  sight,  speech  or 
moyetaesxt,  the  «notlonaUy  upset  or  dis- 
turbed and  other  people  impaired  in 
health  who  require  gptdal  education  and 
special  assistance.  These  library  services 


help  to, open  the  door  of  opportimity  for 
maay  ihA  hdti  to.Jturing  pt-omi^  of  «zi 
easb^  b«ppl«r  life  or  even  Total  MmAQI- 
titlSon  in  glome  ba«e«. 

On  the  whol*.  I  tttlnk  fhat  the  oommlt- 
tee  has  wottM  out  a  very  effective  blU 
which  la  entitled  to  the_aupport  of  the 
ItSembers  of  the  Bouse.  I  hope  that  the 
work  of  coordinating  all  library'  units 
which  Is  so  vital  to  effective  cooperation 
will  gf>  on  and  that  the  Congress  wUl 
continue  to  step  up  Federal  assistance 
when  necessary.  Our  library  program 
deserves  and  meeds  congressional  support 
because  it  Is  doing  so  much  good.  It 
holds  promise  of  even  greater  service  to 
the  Nation  in  the  future. 

Very  significant  ^vanoes  I  am  pleased 
to  report,  have  already  taken  pilaoe  In 
the  libraries  in  my  district  with  Feder^ 
grants  under  the  library  program  and  I 
have  been  able  to  observe  some  of  the 
results  of  this  program  which  has  made 
possible  new  and  refurbished  libraries 
accommodating  more  books  and  broader 
services  in  several  central  Massachtuetts 
communities. 

Excellently  conceived  and  skillfully 
executed  construction  projects  have  been 
devised  in  several  communities  in  my 
district  to  make  the  best  possilde  use  ot 
Federal  funds.  I  think  a  brief  examina- 
tion of  some  of  them  is  lielpful  in  gain- 
ing an  Insight  into  the  helpful  benefits 
made  possible  by  this  legislation. 

The  city  of  Fltchburg  will  aoon  have 
completed  altutuidnew.  one-story  build- 
ing to  fimction  along  with  its  present 
youth  UtKury,  providing  space  tor  130,000 
books  and  112  reader  seats. 

In  Leominster,  the  public  library  Is  re- 
oetvtpg  a  two-story  addition  consisting 
of  reading  and  reference  rooms,  a  new 
elevatcu:,  and  additional  parking  space 
and  landscapU^. 

A  two-story  addition  Is  also  being  built 
onto  the  existing  Acton  Mraaorlal  li- 
brary, and  features  a  new  control  center 
connecting  the  new  addltlan  to  the  dill- 
dren'sroom.  , 

Mlllis  is  to  receive  an  entirely  new  li- 
brary and  the  Uxbridge  Piiblic  Library  ia 
undevgoing  remodeling  to  convert  lower- 
level  storage  space  into  a  usable  chil- 
dren's library. 

There  is  no  questi(»  that  ^be  IfMaral 
aid  made  possible  by  tbi»  Public  library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  has  en- 
couraged and  helped  public  library  con- 
struction in  my.  State  of  Massachusetts 
glnce  this  program  was  first  approved  by 
the  Congress. 

In  fact,  there  are  some  16  oonstruetlon 
projects  in  Massachusetts  calling  for 
new  buildings,  additions,  and  rfiu>va- 
tioaa  now  imderway  with  Federal  aid. 
In  the  2-year  period  of  the  act's  oper»- 
tion.  a  total  of  24  Massachusetts  public 
library  construction  programs  have 
benefited  from  Federal  graAts  amount- 
ing to  $1,695,244. 

Naturally,  I  take  great  pleasure  and 
pride  In  the  new  look  in  libraries  in  my 
State  and  district.  Much  progress.has 
been  made,  but  much  more  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  years  ahead  to  meet  the  11- 
bnury  needs  of  this  Nation. 

I  am  happy  to  support  this  most 
worthy  bill  and  I  urge  the  overwhdmlng 
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a^roval  of  the  Houae  of  tma  merttorloiB 
inopuiv  wblch  has  alretdy  tceom- 
vmmed  t6  much  and  Wuai  heads  cucfa 
great  promUe  fo^  t^  flttore. 

Ur,  6QBXXnsSL  Ut.  Cbalxmaxi,  I  am 
Ittppor  to  lU^noCe  of  the  fact.  that.  In 
P«atn«  the  Library  asrrlcee  azid  Con- 
•tnictloD  Act  Amcndmentc  of  1086  my 
oon«a«tie«  are  honorlnc  the  Preddent's 
leaderriilp  In  bringing  e:(cenehce  of 
arehlteetwv  and  design,  and  the  provl- 
iloo  of  a  modest  allowance  for  woits  of 
•rt  and  esthetics  to  all  new  federally  as- 
sisted construction  projects.  In  recent 
weeks  this  body  made  a  similar  value 
judgment  in  favor  of  beauty  and  vlsaal 
delight  In  aebooi  construction  by  adopt- 
ing similar  amendatory  langua^  in 
pttsatag  the  Higher  Sducatlon  Facilities 
Jkct  Anendments  of  1966. 
'  Similar  langiuge  has  also  been  in- 
efaided  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Bducatloa  Amendments  of  1966  which 
Will  shortly  come  before  this  body. 

The  new  language  induded  in  these 
three  measures*Mlow8  the  precedent  set 
b7  Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver  in  brlng- 
mg  the  highest  standards  of  architecture 
and  dndgn.  and  a  modest  buiftiiM  for  art 
iad  esthetics  to  all  of  the  Federal  hous- 
ing' and  community  develc^iment  pro- 
grams, and  by  Kanl  R.  Yasko,  Assistant 
Conwnlssioner  for  Design.  General  Serv- 
ices Admlnlstratiah  In  carrying  out  iden- 
tically creative  and  enlightened  policies 
In  new  CKnremment  construction  of  all 

kinds  carrliBd  out  by  the  Oeneral  Services 
Adminlstratton. 

Hopeftdly,  the  Secretary  of  RfeW,  and 
the  Commissioner  ot  Bdoeatioo.  wOlwork 
eooperatlvely  witii  State  and  local  edu- 
oational  agencies  and  give  them  the  en- 
couragement and  technical  couns^  and 
WMee  to  make  each  new  educational 
fadUty  in  every  town  and  hamlet  In 
America  a  very  qwdal  place  for  kids— a 
l^ace  which  wm  be  invested  with  sudi 
edlw,  attraetiveness.  and  gale^,  that 
eadi  kid  will  know  that  the  adult  world 
cared  about  his  daytime  h<»ie.  and  made 
an  extra  ettort  to  make  it  a  hMpfn  l^ace 
In  which  to  study  and  piay. 
[Mr.  R7AN.    Mr.  Chairman,  Shake- 
mmTe  once  said.  -ICy  Ubrary  was  diAe- 
dom,  l4tfge  enough."    m  an  age  of  mass 
B^tWhis    lOasi  transit,  edmputfars.  space 
^bte  to  th«  moon— we  too  often  forget 
that    mh«ele   of    wMch   fihakespeaiv 
wrote,  the  world  of  the  written  wort. 
Oiaatog  after  the  Oreat  Society,  we 
ahouM  never  kee  sight  of  Shakeapeaiv's 
dukedom. 

What  better  digest  have  we  of  the 
world's  ttwught  than  our  public  libraries 
Tbsj  are  rich  in  American  history  and 
polltleal  thought.  They  are  filled  with 
the  world's  great  nteratore.  Yet  they  are 
as  moderp  as  the  newest  economics  text 
or  sdenttflc  periodical. 

rt  is  a  privilege  for  me  once  again  to 
be  part  of  a  Congress  which  will  appro- 
priate funds  for  our  public  Ubraries. 

In  1964  OongresB  at  last  decided  to 
make  Federal  funds  for  pubUc  libraries 
available  to  urban  areas.  This  year  we 
can  Increase  the  amount  of  those  funds 
substantially.  ^^ 

Mow  York  State  ba«  a  history  of  fflak> 
tag  constructive  use  of  these  FMeral 
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funds,  llie  people  of  Nassau  County 
have  benefited  from  a  bocdanoblle;  the 
Southern  Tier  System  has  aptnted  a 
book  trailer;  central  Ubrailes  in  rural 
areas  have  received  .fxanta  to  hire  addi- 
tional personneL 

Tn  Ifew  York  City  lotee  as^stance  has 
been  mtyvlded  f<tf  the  disadvantaged.  A 
project  run  by  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Ubrary  brings  servlcce  and  materials 
into  centers  of  neighborhood  activity. 
And  In  northern  Manhattan,  there  is  a 
new  project  to  give  Intensive  library 
service  to  an  age  groups. 

leader  title  I  of  this  bin  an  additional 
$1  million,  above  the  1966  budget,  would 
be  aUotted  to  New  York  State  for  library 
services  in  1967.  It  Is  estimated  that 
New  York  State  wlU  get  abnoet  $3  mU- 
Uon  under  this  program.  Under  title  n 
it  win  get  about  $3463.000  for  Ubrary 
construction  costs. 

As  pleased  as  I  am  to  support  this 
legUlation.  however.  I  frankly  feel  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  do  more 
to  sdpport  the  pubUc  Ubrary  syston  of 
this  Nation.  PubUc  Ubraries  are  in 
desperate  need  of  funds.  In  New  York 
City  lack  of  funds  has  forced  the  dty  to 
dose  its  bran^  pubUc  Ubraries  on 
Saturdays. 

^  Mr.  Chatanan;  I  %ould  hope  that  in 
the  not  distant  future,  Oils  House  would 
take  the  lead  in  recognlztag  the  fuU 
dlmenddns  of  the  great  and  creative  role 
the  Federal  Government  could  play  In 
providing  Ubrary  fadUtles  for  an  Ameri- 
caxis. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  HA.  14050  and  urge  its  approval. 
The  ddlars  taivested  hi  Ubraxr  sorlces 
by  our  Government  are  among  our  wisest 
expenditures,  and  wlfl  benefit  aU  our 
people. 

Tba  providohs  which  provide  the 
means  for  the  States  to  extend  Ubrary 
services  to  the  lAysIcUly  handicapped 
in  areas  without  Ubrary  fadUtieB  are 
P«rtleularly  needed,  and  wlU  h^  to  Im- 
prove the  quaUty  of  educational  oivor- 
tuntty  for  lUl  Americans. 

This  Is  a  pfograhi  which  I  am  proud 
to  have  sumwrted  throughout  my  serv- 
ice in  Congress,  and  I  am  sure  it  wiU  be 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  House 
today. 

.Ji^-  ^"OQARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  this  library  program  has  given  us 
about  the  greatest  return  on  our  invest- 
m«t  to  the  history  of  Federal  grants. 
w»  pawed  the  orlgtoal  Rural  LibraTy  Act 
in  1956  over  the  opposition  of  the  Re- 
pubUcan  administration.  The  success  of 
the  Library  Services  Act  has  proven  we 
were  right. 

Today  we  have  anoth^  chance  to  show 
the  same  klad  of  vision  and  leadership. 
The  administration  biU  for  fiscal  year 
1967  is  too  Uttle.  too  weak,  and  too  Umld. 
HJt  14680.  as  reported  Iv  the  commit- 
tee, win  laimch  another  great  era  of 
Ubvwy  progress. 

Bvwybodr  tafts  about  education  these 
days.  But  when  the  taUc  stops  and  the 
study  begins,  a  good  lUtrary  has  got  to 
be  there.  PubUe  libraries  wlU  continue 
to  be  the  "university  of  the  people"  be- 
•auae  the  need  tar  learning  and  the  need 
for  Information,  now  continues  thioosh- 
out  the  life  of  the  Individual 
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Hhe  bin  before  m  has  four  taiDorlart 
tlUee.  Titles  I  and  II  extend  the  Dw! 
«t  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  for  an  additional  5  years.  The^ 
thorfatatlons  fqr  fiscal  rear  1967  ate  & 
minion  for  iitle  I  and  $40  million  fS 
title  IL  I  beUeve  these  parts  of  the  pm- 
gram  |urve  been  shortchanged.  Qoat 
Ubraries  coat  money  lind  Ubrariea  haw 
been  undernourished  for  too  long  ti»b 
States  «Mi  already  match  the  " 
Uon  Increase  being  proposed 
assistance  U  absoltitely  essent 
Ubraries  are  not  to  f  aU  stiU 
hind. 

The  States  and  local 
made  tremendous  gains 

brary   Services   and   Cot ^„,.  „^ 

We  mt^t  not  aUow  Oils  momentuin*to 
falter.  I  have  watched  with  interest  and 
pride  Qie  past  decade  of  Ubrary  proeresi 
across  the  Nation  and  especially  in  my 
own  state  of  Rhode  Island.  The  libraries 
there  have  been  trai)sf ormed  from  small 
weak,  Isolated  book  coUections  Into  fun 
gMtoers  of  a  statewide  educational  net- 
work. 

In  1957,  the  first  year  of  this  program 
there  was  a  total  of  $38.4  miUion  in  State 
and  local  fimds  avaUable  for  expendituw 
xmder  this  program.  The  Federal  au- 
thorization that  year  was  $7.5  mimon. 
In  the  current  fiscal  year.  State  and  loctl 
Ubraries  are  spending  $107.9  million  for 
llbrart  services  under  State  plans  and 
the  Federal  appropriation  for  the  ssme 
purposes  is  $29  mllUon. 

Rhode  Island  began  participation  la 
the  Ubrary  program  in  1958.  "nieir  FW- 
eral  aUotment  that  year  was  $40,000  and 
they  were  able  to  get  $48,045  In  matching 
funds.  This  year  Rhode  Mand  has  a 
Fedoral  aUotment  of  $195,449  and  this 
amount  is  bebig  matdied  with  $364,003 
in  State  funds. 

By  using  these  funds  wisely,  Rhode  O- 
land  Ubraries  have  made  great  gains. 
"Hie  State  passed  a  completely  new  li- 
brary law  2  years  ago  which  provided 
State  grant  fpuds  to  match  the  Pedersl 
funds.  ThU  has  made  possible  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  a  statewide  networic  of  U- 
braries  and  Information  services  in  addi- 
tion to  the  purchase  of  thousands  at 
additional  books  and  other  Ubrary  mate- 
rials. Funds  are  also  being  used  to  hdP 
pay  Ubrarlans  for  their  consdentlous 
and  devoted  services  to  their  comma-' 
nlties. 

TbB  Rhode  Island  Ubrary  network  be- 
gins with  the  local  commiuilty  or  nelgh- 
borliood  library.  If  the  required  services 
cannot  be  provided  there,  the  resources 
of  ohe  of  three  reglotuJ  centers  are  used. 
lliese  centers  are  In  Providence,  West- 
erly, and  Barrlngton.  The  Providence 
PubUc  Library  also  serves  as  the  prin- 
cipal pubUc  Ubrary  of  the  State  and 
makes  Its  large  coUections  available  to 
Ubraries  and  llbrsuy  users  throughout  the 
State.  Another  part  of  the  network  b 
the  excdlent  llbarary  at  Brown  Unlver- 
dty.  It  participates  in  the  program  br 
reeelving  State  funds  to  meet  the  cosU 
of  making  aVaUable  Its  special  collections 
in  particular  Adds  of  knoiriedge. 

Bveiy  resident  hi  Rhode  Island  and  a 
total  of  65  milUon  people  across  the  coun- 
try are  getting  Unproved  Ubrary  services 
today  because  of  the  stimnl^i!^"  and 
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Itilstance  of  the  Ubraiy 
ddnstructlon  Act. 

Last  year  was  the  firsti 
etiicb  Ubraries  had  to  can.  t^et  Ubrair 
iKiildings  under  this  progrt  4i.    Ajs  a  re 
mlt,  363  Ubrary  coasstruc 
eere  approved  In  fiscal  year 
ects,  costing  a  total  of 

__  serve  23.3  mllUoh  pec^li  \ 
■pproximately  5.4  nrilUon 
new  Ubrary  faculties. 
has  seven  Ubraries  under 
ind  win  use  thdr 
iDotment  of  $427,711  for 
tM6.  The  State  and'  1 
funds  for  this  construction  is  more  than 
flOO.OOO  over  and  above  iUie  amormt 
BMded  to  qualify  for  the  Iraderal  grant. 

Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Myer.  tne  director  of 
the  Department  of  State  Liprary  Services 
In  Rhode  Island,  recently  repbrted  to  me : 

Tbese  construction  fund*  a^ve  i»OTed  to 
be  extremely  valuable  to  RhodiB  Island  even 
before  the  first  spadeful  of  ed^h  for  a  new 
kundatlon  has  been  tomea.  Funds  for 
floors  and  walk  have  already  iproTed  to  be 
funds  for  library  development  ll^t  will  affeoi 
ttie  lives  of  thousands  of  our  fjtlzens.  Con- 
ftructlon  funds  have  opened  n^w  borlssons  lor 
mtny  towns  and  they  have  marked  dtlnn 
tMrenees  of  the  Ubrsfy's  role  wi  today's  life. 
ne  construction  title  Is  an  m^egral  part  of 
oar  effort  to  advance  Ubrarjj  J  sarvioe  on  a 
Statewide  basU.  \ 

Ih  describing  the  Rhode  Mand  renals- 
«Dce,lilss  Myer  added:        ; 

The  LSCA  program  has  brMight  exciting 
changes.  Aroused  at  last  to  UuJr  responsi- 
bilities, Ubrary  trustees  are  working  to  secure 
Bore  public  support  and  much  greater  use  of 
pabllc  libraries.  The  view  tf  the  pubUc 
library  as  an  eduoattoaal,  Uveijf.  useful,  vital 
louiee  of  information  for  the  nttre  olttaenry 
li  now  sui:^lantlng  the  tradlj^onal  ooooep- 
tion  as  a  storehouse  of  books.     ; 

Title  m  of  the  bUl  hitrMuces  a  new 
concept  to  the  pubUc  Ubruy  program. 
Ubder  this  title.  States  woiild  be  eUglble 
for  grants  to  establish  and]  Operate  net- 
works of  interUbrary  cooperation.  The 
enential  value  of  this  title  becomes  dear 
when  you  consider  the  variety  of  exist- 
ing FMeral  legislation  affe<rang  libraries 
a(  different  types.  Funds  are  now  avaU- 
able to  assist  school  Ubra^es— titie  n 
ot  the  Elementary  and  1 
tton  Act,  PubUc  Law  89-1 
demic  Ubraries— -Utie  n, 
mgher  Education  Act.  Pui>|lc  Law  8»- 
239.  This  proposed  hiterUb;^  coopera- 
floQ  WlU  promote  the  systctpatic  use  of 
lands  by  Ubraries  of  aU  types^  to  assure 
their  ma»lmiim  effective  us^. 

The  State  Ubrarian  of  New  Hampshire 
noently  caUed  attention  to  |  the  need  for 
"eliminating  or  minimizing  I  the  artifldal 
boundaries  separating  the  Various  types 
ol  libraries — schod.  pubUcj  coUege  and 
university,  special,  and  so  liorth.  Cer* 
tdnly  the  Federal  Govemm^t  is  doing 
BiQch  to  encourage  the  eiipanslon  and 
taprovement  of  Ubrary  services  of  aU 
tinds.  However,  it  appears  ^t  the  ap- 
Pfoach  is  a  fragmented  oie.  What  is 
seeded  is  legislative  authoHty  to  com- 
■De  Ubrary  efforts  into  kine  efficient 
■raryscheme."  I' 

Title  m  WiU  authorize  a  ttodest  State 
jnnt  program— $6  minion  iMr  fiscal  year 
JH7— to  devdop  the  Wnd  o^lcoonUnated 
■wry  effort  required.  AU  itbraries  wlU 
wen  be  able  to  work  together  to  provide 
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more  effldent  library  services  of  a  higher 
quaUty  to  any  llbruy  user.  These  sys- 
tems may  serve  within  a  commimlty  or 
m^ropdttan  area,  or,  perhaps  In  the 
case  of  Rhode  Island,  a  statewide  or  even 
a  multi-State  area.  The  effectiveneas  of 
this  cooperative  approach  Is  even  m6re 
fully  assured  by  the  fact  that  Mat  State 
Ubrary  administrative  agendes  author- 
ized to  submit  State  plans  xmder  titles 
I  and  n  are  the  same  agendes  that  wlU 
be  designing  coid  administering  the  State 
plans  under  titie  m  and  tiue  IV.  No 
part  of  this  bUl  Is  more  likely  to  stimu- 
late new  ideas  and  imaginative  or  In- 
novative programs  than  is  this  provision 
for  interUbrary  co(v>eration.  It  Is  this 
title  also  which  wIU  give  us  tiie  greatest 
assurance  that  aU  funds.  State,  local,  and 
Federal,  wUl  be  invested  in  tiie  most  pro- 
ductive manner  possible. 

Tltie  IV  is  aimed  at  further  strength- 
ening of  spedaUzed  Ubrary  services  at 
the  State  level.  Part  A  is  designed  to 
assist  the  States  in  providing  Ubrary 
services  to  Inmates,  patients,  or  red- 
dents  of  State  institutions  Indudlng  pe- 
nal Institutions,  refcnmatories.  redden- 
tli^  training  schools,  and  general  or  spe- 
cial hospitals.  Libraries  In  these  insti- 
tutions, Uke  our  community  public  U- 
braries,  have  lagged  behind  the  new  and 
more  comprehendve  demaiKls  being 
placed  on  them.  An  indication  of  the 
existing  level  of  inadequacy  can  be 
found  In  the  fact  that  only  about  1  mU- 
Uon  volumes  are  available  for  more  tiian 
206,000  inmates  of  penal  or  correctional 
institutions.  Most  of  these  books  are 
worn,  obadete,  or  pooriy  chosen  and 
guidance  in  their  use  is  almost  totally 
lacking.  This  iiunate  population  should 
have  approximately  2.1  milUon  volumes 
of  currenUy  useful,  profesdonaUy  se- 
lected material.  We  must  remember 
that  these  Ubraries  and  services  are  es- 
sential parts  of  treatment  and  rehablU- 
taticm  programs.  These  Ubraries  are  not 
frills  or  luxuries.  If  they  are  weU  or- 
ganized and  weU  supported,  they  make 
a  direct  contribution  to  the  educatloiul 
and  correctional  gofds  of  the  parent  In- 
stitution. 

Part  B  of  titie  IV  provides  assistance 
to  the  States  in  eetabUshing  and  im- 
proving Ubrary  services  to  the  {diydcally 
handlci4>ped  who,  because  of  thdr  handi- 
caps, are  unable  to  use  those  Ubrary  serv- 
ices normaUy  available.  The  blind,  the 
parUaUy  sighted,  and  other  handicapped 
persons  require  special  assistance  in  the 
use  of  printed  and  other  Ubrary  material. 
Not  only  are  they  impeded  from  the 
normal  use  of  such  material,  but  their 
iMed  for  Ubraries  is  of  ten  greater  than 
tliat  of  the  nonhandlcapped.  This  is 
because  many  Individuals  In  this  unfor- 
tunate group  are  also  suffering  from  eco- 
nomic or  psychological  hnpalrments. 
Bven  the  simple  and  ordinary  act  of 
reading  or  Ilst^iing  can  assume  an  enor- 
mous value  to  such  pe<vle  The  admin- 
istration of  this  part  would  be  closely  co- 
ordinated wltii  the  Dlvislcm  of  Library 
Services  to  the  BUnd  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  it  win  flU  an  urgent  need 
of  long  itttidlng.  Present  estimates 
place  at  2  million  the  number  of  per- 
sOnaln  tihis  country  who  would  benefit 
under  this  part  This  figure  Indudea 
those  who  cannot,  even  using  corrective 


lenses,  see  or^iwry  print  wdl  enough  to 
read.  Also  thduded  are  thoae  who  can- 
not hold  or  manipulate  a  book  or  maga- 
zbie.  I  beUeve  that  our  phydcaUy  handl- 
ci4Ved  should  be  able  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  good  Ubrary  servlixs  to  tiie  mast- 
mum  extent  posdble.  '• 

We  have  come  a  long  way  ainee  \VU 
in  our  efforts  to  buUd  better  nbrulM. 
The  States  have  made  Impressive  strides 
and  our  local  communities  are  working 
hard  to  meet  the  Ubzmry  needs  of  aU. 
Tet  it  is  abundantly  dear  that  greater 
efforts  must  stlU  be  made.  There  are 
currently  some  12  mllUon  people  In  this 
country  without  any  local  Ubivy  service. 
WeU  over  100  mlUlon  additional  people 
have  access  only  to  libraries  that  are 
obsolete,  understaffed,  and  of  Uttle  use. 
Deqitte  continuous  improvement  and  in- 
creased efforts,  our  Nation's  pubUo 
Ubraries  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  In- 
creased demand  placed  upon  them.  The 
Intense  subject  qiiedaUxation  that  ts  now 
diahMterlstic  of  our  population  refleets 
an  average  reading  level  that  is  higher 
than  ever  before  In  our  history.  Ttmn 
is  no  indication  that  these  trends  win 
radically  diange  nor  that  the  pace  wiU 
be  slowed.  Libraries  must  have  atl  ttie 
assistance  posdble  and  the  extoudon 
and  enlargement  of  the  Ubrary  ^exvices 
and  Oonstructton  Act  wftt'idk)  much  to 
meet  these  needs. 

I  have  told  yon  a  Uttle  about  lOiode 
Island  and  Its  outstanding  success  with 
this  program.  Much  the  same  story  is 
true  of  the  other  States  and  territories. 
TTiis  smaU  program  Is  currently  the 
prime  factor  in  tiie  present  trend  toward 
bade  overhaul  of  our  public  Ubraries. 
California,  mjpaols.  Florida,  New  York, 
and  Massacln&etts  are  among  the  States 
which  have  ttUMsted  significant  increases 
in  their  State  appropriations  since  ttds 
program  began.  Nebraska.  Peimayl- 
vanla.  Wisconsin.  New  Jersey,  and  other 
States  have  conducted  comprehendve 
statewide  surveys  and  have  devdoped 
SoUd.  effective  state  plans  for  Uteury 
services  adequate  to  meet  the  need  of  aU. 

I  would  Uke  to  caU  your  attention  to 
two  amendments  to  titie  n,  construction. 
The  first  would  permit  the  acquidtton 
as  weU  as  the  construction  of  buildings 
to  be  used  as  pubUe  Ubraries.  I  support 
this  amendment  because  it  wlU  Increase 
the  fiexiblUty  of  State  plans  by  provid- 
ing, where  appropriate,  an  extra  option 
for  States  and  locaUties  to  exerdse  to 
assuring  the  maximum  effective  use  of 
funds.  I  would  hope,  however,  that 
State  plans  regarding  the  acquldtion  of 
buUdlngs  contain  safeguards  against  the 
purchase  of  unsuitable  or  poorly  located 
structures  and  that  the  siune  high  qual- 
ity priorities  would  be  appUed  to  such 
purchases  as  are  currently  appUed  to 
new  construction.  The  sec<md  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  acqulsitioa  of 
works  of  art  for  Ubraries  constructed 
under  State  plans.  I  also  supponrt  this 
amendment  as  a  rightful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Importance  of  esthetic 
values  hi  our  public  Ubraries.  Public  U- 
brarles  should  be  inviting,  comfortable, 
and  attractive.  This  amendment  wUl 
give  assistance  toward  these  ends. 

I  know  my  colleagues  here  shaM  ttiy 
commitment  to  the  inKxntanee  of  good 
libraries.    I  am  C(mvln$ed  that  the  time 
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bu  arrived  when  we  must  not  only  ex-  stnoe  ttUa  cdctuie  looka  so  Imnrenive     ineiudMi  in  th«ii-  .t«».«^^.  ~i 

U^  ??ei&lS^'  but  .!«.  ftSi  Why  1.  <x«tlSSS"«£S^  nSSulS    £S^t  taSS^^Wr  uS^1S5? 

It  at  a  reatiatlc  level.   We  have  seen  our  why  summrt  In  gnater  amounts?   What       wr«t  Tn«tln!^rVvr  I^  i!r5:  x  "°^ 

d^'^'^^H'''*''*^,?'^?*?^  aS^ut^Tgap^^SSSTui?^.'    fttSSfle'SS^f^S^^*^: 

decade  past.    Evidence  on  all  aides  In-  lowing  the  "National  Inventory  of  U-    o^l^tIlI!^!^  »r^^^iL^^  "t™^ 

JS^.^',.?"  S^^' "^,,'5!?°'*  .^  biS^Ne«u"i;JSSSSi^*£rZn;Ji,Ji  SS^iS^&'Sr'SSS.SSS^'S' 

^„?S?°*^-    ^*~^    *di-education.  Library  Association  on  data  collected  by    State  hbw  aS^g^SSSTSSki'S' 

5ff iSS^K^J^fJ!??  "  ^'"-  **^   "**~^    ^''^'l^*    Branch.    DBOE.    hrartes^SStog  to  iSSSSte"  ^^  ^ 

uj  adaptability  are  central  to  a  success-  many  of  the  States  embarked  on  more        Second.  Produce^d  iSmun  t^  a.* 

SSrff*'^i£rSS^'*°fi?°°^!:,'"  ipecWc  detailed  analyses  of  exactly  how    spSS^d^^  JJiiS  Sr  1^% 

S^lnS^c^^^J^JS******'''*^  thelrlibrary  servioes  actually  measure    Settle  pS-SaS^SSd^ttowter^ 

Uijteln  our  chain  of  modern  communl-  up.    Our  efforta  in  Washington  State    brailes'  spe«dal  kSS-                 ^  "" 

cation  and.  as  such,  are  a  trust  <rf  the  produced  such  dismal  flsures  we  are  now        'TMra^mAJxTTZ^l^  ♦     *     . 

highest  magnitude  for  librarians,  library  SSSSrS^rS^toTln  dJJth  to    an?SJ;«rt  ^  geS^iJoSa^]?/?'' 

board  members  and  governmental  offl-  order  that  we  may  go  to  our  leg&ttors    twuSSS^  toan  froiTS^^^S^^^*^ 

djjta^wywhere.    For  these  reasons  I  and  local  offldSTa^d  ««r  this  iTwSS;    W JSSSon  t^^tS^pSSll^b^rJ^ 

Sr^>,'^,f°i*'!:S^'??fi%°''^  we  are-thls  Is  where  we  should  be.  and    by^M^lSslLTumiiS^tJ^t^^ 

SSrT 'S^ii'^r*^,  S*  ^S^^'J**  '*''■"'*  -eek  their  help  in  solving  the  problem.    e^^pSStlSS?                        **^  "**" 

^S..iS^%r^.2^"'VH      ,n  ?»«fl««r«»  we  ai^ujtog  are  approximate    ^^th.^^te  the  plamUng  and 

*"*!^    .  Z«  *"•  Chairman.  I  rise  In  figures  and  are  on  the  conservaUve  side    berin  work  nn   ™vwirLrT«iv^Jrr  ^ 

f^'^°JJ?^"*!'^'"»«^*»^Serv-  as  our  Islands  of  better  service  upgrade    bSSf  cTSL^dJSJS  tS/SST** 

to.  «d  construction  Act  Amendmenta  the  statewide  averages,  creating  r£t£;    STil'^SSesTT^JS^^J^' S?S^ 

»V^     ,          w               .    .  picture  than  when  an  exact  analysis  of    sources  coded  to  facmtatesa-^  nfintlT 

I  hw»  always  been  proud  of  the  prlv-  individual  situations  is  made.    As  of  to-    SrSySm-                                  ^*"' 

0^  I  have  had  to  be  a  friend  of  the  U-    day  our  existing  Ubraries  need.  In  added       wfth   PnAii.h  -„h  w *   ^  . 

hraries  of  our  country.    Furthennore.  I  yearly  Income/between  $3  and  $5  iSS    wSh£irS?^J^?i^J^  SS,?  **^*^ 

*^.  f»™^  P™"**  of  the  fine  record  In  order  to  provide  minimum  pubUc  U-    M^S^f^^h??!^?^  *°****  °' °<**' 

which  my  State  of  Washington  has  made  brary  service    In  addiSon  we  iS^be-    *™?«°*  P'*lic»*tons. 

in  matching  theh:  local  efforta  in  re-  tween  $10  aild  $20  million  to  establish    .^fL"!?*!*  '®,!L°'J***  "**^°'  P">- 

sponse  to  aid  from  the  Federal  Govern-  new  unite  and  make  up  for  the  past  defl-    S^..^f^*^***^"  librarians  are  eager 

ment.    Za  this  regard,  many  people  in  dtoof  service            "*»""«  pasi  aen      to  Inrtltute  as  soon  as  funds  arc  available. 

the  State  of  Washington,  including  the  Up  to  this  "point  I  have  discussed  the    P®    ^  library  commission  has  un- 

execttttve  administration  and  the  Wash-  service  aspect  only   m  buUdSngTSe  of    f®""  '^o'^***™"?"  ^"^^  a  request  for  sn 

ington  State  Legislature,  as  well  as  the  no  vSuTu  the  «WSeSS2d  from    ^^^^tO'Tl  <>'  ^^^  "brary  resources  In  t 

indiiddual  persona  directly  engaged  in  them  is  not  ww^h^f  renaerea  from    two  county  area  with  a  view  to  the  pos- 

library  activities.  aU  well  deserve  special  ConstructKmfundB  are  very  imnor-    ^^^^  u^\*"**  L^'i"*®  "devising  a  new 

recognition.    However,  in  my  remarks  tan?"Si?lv^  i^SuSi  t^  iS^t    5SSI?S*^JS.f  f  ^'1?' °' P™^*^  ^ 

today.  I  wish  to  refer  speolfleally  to  Uie  of  many  Deooie  in  an  ImmtSlatrfiflbrt    S5^™^  '*7*<*  *°  <*«  entire  community. 

Washington  State  LlbriulanriZuyan  B.  2  aS^lS?  UbSiJ^  dJSSST  hnlJSf    P»  Pl»nn»ng  study  might  weU  consider 

Reynolds,  who  testified  bef oi^  toSsSeS  WaStogkS^  StatThafS  to?^    ,V"  '«f«i»>illty  of  wiping  out  institutions! 

subcommittee     on     Education     which  braSTb^t  Sw  to^dSJaWudna-    "^/o*;  the  user."    This  would  Indeed 

»»*«*^"»^W"-  SSn^tSmiSihlSSoWSSc  5^*^w.  TPf';?K"''!:'p~^«*^'**^^ 

In  her   statement  she   ouUlned   Uie  oHiSSdTfSriSvelSn^imSd    J2?re"*'^***°'"*'™J?,^-,.'^*"*«^ 

record  of  progress  made  in  Washington  tato  mSttiTan  e^^  thTSmuimS    ?^"  *"^  ^"^  capable  librarians  are 

State  in  ever-lmproved  servliTtotS  ScTfSdL.    We  Si^  ^^^h    2^T    ^f  *"*^  '*""'*«  '^'^^^  ^  "" 

people  tiirough  our  various  Ubraiy  ac-  eSmato^our  rtatelSe^Sds    aJIS    ^^t"™  *"*«•«*  into  action, 

tivlties.    I   would    like    my    commente  today  we  ne^^pSoS^Se^  $20  mSllS       Reference  is  made  In  tiie  legislation  to 

based  on  her  report  to  become  part  of  for  pubUc  UhiS^^diis  wid^oSd    '^^^  "H"^  '*"^**-    "^^  """"^ 

the  record  because  I  realise  Uiat  Uie  xwe £ree  UmSSt oJeraf-ySi pe^     2'  J^'^^u^LJ!^  «"^*  *»"*  ^^"'^ 

b«de  objective  of  tijls  type  of  legislation  tSbU Xx«donK the  tiSSS  ^ '    <*««^^  »  "»»»ry  system  over  a  wide 

is  to  stimulate  greater  effort  on  tiie  part  piw^Sitahil^^  toe^SSSJJtSn    «««™l*ic  area  serving  a  variety  of  gov 

of  State  and  local  communities.    Often-  SST^hjr  iSoso     S,^  f^  SSu      emmental   unite  and  communities  of 

times,  however.  I  have  heard  expression  SS  Se  aS;ilnl«5mti^^tf^f"  t^^i^    varying  size.    Regions  may  be  within  a 

of  doubt  as  to  wheUier  we  arS  really  SL  to^SfSSSSlrS^  coi^K    ®**^  °^  ^"^  ^^  ^'^-    ^  SUte 

achieving  this  objective.  S!^!S^»?f -^t!^      *?  construction    program  of  Ubrary  development  U  bsaed 

^rjTwtth  great  SSTdencetiiat  I  state  I'SS^SS^n  ofSSSiiSfoTf^ii."?^;    «» the  concepi^?^onal^S»  strong 

Utat  tiM)  State  of  WashlngtonhM  a  fine  liSk^^^rt- .^2^5^ /^iLf^*^    *»*>"«*»  ^  P«>^<ie  basic  services  com- 

record  Of  progress.    rSttkTtopJSJ  SSSSTt?  ^thT  uS^S^SSoSS?'*!    »>toed  wlUi  cooperation  among  system,  to 

out  Just  what  we  achieved  in  providing  aS^nA^rif  th«!.h^.,«  i.,7rT^'         ""ure  maximum  utilization  of  all  lihrarr 

Ubrary  service  wiUi«)eInCT«Me  to  a™  S^^S^tS^  ^JJf  5,"f  ^    reeoui«es  wltiita  tije  State. 

able   fundj.    and   ti»e   foDowtag 'tSSe  SmTJS^  S^^JSS  SSi<C*^       The  Pacific  Nortiiwest  has  spearheaded 

demonstrates  surpxiting  Improvemente:  ™r                    seoona  preceomg  nscai    multistate  cooperation  among  lllMmrki 

8t«t9  0/  WuBhtngton  ubnry  itrntutiet.  These  DiODosed  chanirM  win  nroviH.     *"**  currently  Washington  and  Oregon 

l$40-44  ^a^JS^^S^^^M^  ,     *»?  provide    are  preparing  to  embark  on  a  detailed 

[iiMO=ioo%i  f^  ?t^«?SS  ^  the  use  of    analysis  of  how  to  best  coonlinate  sod 

TWsl  popuution-  t?SLrJtJl^^^vS*?***r^''    <Jevelop  library  service  along  our  mutual 

^Slo„r:                                    1  na  101  S..^^'i?*L®*S?**'^  tile  local  com-    bordere.   me  area  referred  to  as  the  In- 

iSS  (w%  lii;^;):::::::.-::  J:3S:2J  SS^«Lni*J*S**°«^*'°^H^w?^;  bmd  Empire  tocmdes  parte  of  aieneuh. 

Population  MfTwl:                         •.«.»««  «««»»=«»  M  tiie  timing  a^^                 boring  State  of  Idaho;  and  some  discus- 

i»« eer.Tie  lewJmettiods  for  ralstog  state  and  local    slon  of  mutual  programs  is  iS«dy  under 

F«lSitfif!Li::r^^Mi^--    ••«"••"  SSSL^  S^  S^^SL,  ^^r  '"    way.  T*e  only'SS^SiSlSfto^ctusllf 

^"^^JS^  ^J^iS^  IS2^^  *°  ^^.2?^5?*  °^  *  ^-y«"    embaridng  on  such  programs  are  flnan- 

wtth    bodgrt.    S100.000    or  SSSJA^lSil^H^f?^,!?^*  ^"'^'°^i^-    ci»l- While  ttie  regloSalSSSach  assures 

uS^:., „.„               aa^sca  S52.  t;,^^'~S1****  *  °l?*  ■*°^"*    more  service  for  tiiedonsS^Sent.  it  does 

1964  (B64%  inoTMSs) 11    ^MLM  2!£Li  ?. w2^,.  !^  ^^^.S  '®  '*"    not  mean  less  total  doUare.    When  ex- 

tnii  or  materials:                           -••«.•«  ISj^'SS  ^-,?*^  i*v  *  "*^  ^f^  '^    penditures  are  far  below  ttie  mlnimuBi 

«»«o T.m.Ke  ^  **  short  if  aU  ^  the  projecto  now    needed,  as  is  tiie  case  now.  ttiere  wffl 

vJSL*i!L\i^"*"> ».«».m  S!!!^;^;:?  '"***^  Oielr  shwe  of  «»    have  to  be  an  increase  to  tiie  total  dd- 

VcdusMi  avallaHa:                         ,^^  ^TSfSS'i     ,.w.  *          «                         b«  spent.   What  has  been  demoostratsd 

i»S«T«»i""iii;iii i'SS'SI  .I?»«»W«J«>i*»tormention  the  kinds    is  ttie  fact  tiiat  regional  systems  win  i«- 

Mos  (SH%  UMNsse) l,u«,4M  of  cooperation  Wastdngton  has  already    turn  a  higher  level  of  service  for  tbsH 


/tme  f ,  l^ff* 


^bbisbREs§i^AM^RkxM)^4^l»(^^l^ 
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Increased  ddUan  fhita  « i (Hd  twi  fril^'it 
expended  to  splendid  Is^ation.  Wbile 
tbe  value  of  regional  llbtli  ry  service  has 
been  substantiated  by  fa  its  and  figures, 
our  systems  are  under  neavy  pressure 
of  burgeoning  demabdsj  While  support 
levels  rise  very  slowly.  Tm  systems  have 
tbe  added  handicap  of  bfiving  be«i  es- 
tablished to  such  a  very  iahort  period  of 
tisae  that  their  resoiu-oe^  'have  not  had 
time  to  grow  to  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation to  be  served.  ; ' 

library  service  to  the  blind  to  our  State 
was  financed  for  years  hy  the  city  of 
Seattle.  This  was  true  tor  the  entire 
area  which  covered  othtt-  States.     In 


other  words,  a  stogie  m^ 
flnsncing  a  multistate 
situations  existed  elsewhe 
instances  still  do.    It  ws 
that  the  State  of  Ws 
fiscal  responsibility  for 


Idpallty  was 
ice.  Similar 
and  to  some 
•t  until  1955 
recognized 
service.   The 


other  States  followed  sev^ital  years  later. 


le  actual  cost 

the  city  of 

for  hn- 

Before  the 

im  the  Seat- 


but  we  still  finance  only 

to  serve  the  bltod  ou 

Seattle.     There  are  no 

proved  or  expanded  servl( 

first  of  July  we  will  have 

tie  Public  Library  a  probosal  pr^ared 

with  their  usual  care  and  consideration 

of  high  quality.    This  proposed  program 

of  Improvement  is  based  fan  the  possible 

availability  of  Federal  funds  under  Utie 

IV  of  the  Library  ServlcMea  ^d  Constr^- 

tionAct. 

The  Washington  Llb:_.,  ^^ «.,»^. 

Committee  for  Statewide  jPIannlng  will 
consider  and  make  specific;  recommenda- 
tions to  the  State  Library  Commission 
concemmg  the  best  methods  for  stimu- 
lating and  administering  special  pro- 
grams of  library  servlcejto  the  handi- 
capped. J 

I  am  pleased  to  report  ihat  the  Wash- 
ington State  legislature  in  1965  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  Stttte  Library  to 
begin  developing  a  progi|Bn  of  good  li- 
brary service  for  the  inftltutions.  We 
have  projected  what  thei  proposed  fed- 
eral program  under  titie  IV-A  will  enable 
us  to  achieve  If  this  sectibn  is  enacted. 
Assuming  the  1967  Waftlngton  State 
Kglslature  appropriates  the  amount  orig- 
inally projected  for  the!!l9eT-«9  blen- 
nlum,  and  Federal  fundsj  Under  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Constraetion  Act  are 
actually  available  to  thejamoimte  pro- 
jected beginning  July  1.  1M6,  we  should 
be  able  to  reach  by  Jun<|  1969  the  goal 
wiginally  projected  forljseveral  years 
ater.  It  should  be  stre^^  that  flex- 
ibility of  approach  is  vltii  in  this  pro- 
gram as  every  State's  Institutional  serv- 
ices are  organized  and  administered  dif- 
ferently. 1 1 

In  conclusion,  I  agalii  reiterate  my 
complete  support  for  this  fifeglslatlon  and 
commend  the  committee  f  qir  ite  fine  work 
to  bringing  a  carefully  prepared  plan  for 
the  extension  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  before  uf 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  M?!  Chairman 
throughout  history,  the.  twell-educated 
n>*n  has  been  essentially  the  well-rea<l 
2«n.  The  knowledgeable  man  has  been 
me  man  who,  whether  or  not  he  had  the 
opportimlty  for  formal  e<liicatlan,  would 
w«d  and  absorb  whatev^  llteiature  he 
could  ftad. 


AbiAhiun  Lfficobi  had  llttie  formal 
education,  but  he  was  an  inteUif^ntman. 
We  remeoOMr  that  Abe  Lincoln  walked 
many  miles  to  bomow  and  return  a  book 
and  read  that  book  by  firelight.  AU  wbo 
share  hia  hunger  for  enlightenment  and 
the  pleasure  of  discovering  new  worlds 
through  bookB  value  the  puUio  library 
to  contemporary  America. 

Tbe  residente  (tf  EUisville,  HI.,  a  small 
community  to  my  district,  are  people  su^ 
as  this.  They  have  initiated  a  public 
library.  The  old  telephone  building  has 
been  donated  for  use  by  Ite  owners 
Clarence  and  Marion  Knott.  Mrs.  Helen 
Myers,  Junior  director  of  Modem  Wood- 
men, assisted  by  the  Junior  Club  mem- 
bers, will  organize  the  cleaning  and 
necessary  remodeling.  Some  bocrics  and 
fixtiires  will  be  donated.  I  am  highly 
pleased  with  the  initiative  displayed  by 
the  pe<vle  of  Elllsvllle. 

I  am  equally  as  pleased  with  the  initia- 
tive the  Federal  Oovemment  has  taken 
to  providing  grante  for  library  services 
and  construction.  I  gave  my  enthusias- 
tic support  to  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  Amendmente  of  1966 
when  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
on  Thursday,  June  2. 

Illinois  will  receive  a  $1,193,638  Fed- 
eral allotment  for  public  library  services 
and  $1,509,614  for  public  library  con- 
struction. These  are  to  be  noatched  by 
$1,805,755  and  $2,283,386  respectively  to 
State  and  local  f  imds.  The  ratio  of  Fed- 
«'al  to  State-local  funds  is  $39.80  Federal, 
to  $60.20  State-local.  The  combtoation 
of  local  initiative  and  Federal  support 
under  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  will  assure  oonttoued 
growth  to  the  quality  and  niunber  of 
public  libraries  throughout  America. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requeste  for  time. 

Mr.  aURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  have 
no  further  requeste  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Horue 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asaemibled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  olted  as  the  "Ubrary  Servlcee  and 
Construction  Act  Amendmenta  of  1908". 

8sc.  a.  SMtlon  3(a)  of  the  library  Servloss 
and  Constmctlon  Act  U  amended  by  Inasrt- 
mg  before  the  period  at  t^e  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  ",  to  promote  interllbrary  oo- 
operatton,  and  to  aaritt  the  States  In  provid- 
ing certain  ■pectalixed  State  Ubrary  eerv- 
icee". 

Sbc.  8.  Section  101(a)  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1967,  and  for  each  of 
tike  next  six  fiscal  yean  tbe  sum  of  S7,600,- 
000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964. 
the  sum  of  «26.000,000,  and  for  each  of  the 
next  two  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  the  Con- 
gress may  determtne,"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "June  30.  1967.  S35,- 
000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968.  $46,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  coding 
June  30,  1969,  •66,000,000:  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1970,  $66,000,000;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  •75,000.000,". 

Sec.  4.  Section  102  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  la  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  thereof.   - 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  Section  104(a)  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1063"  each  Ume  that  it  occurs  and  In^ertthg 
tn    lieu    thereof    "Mcond    preceding    fUcu 


year»,  «iul'!>yis«dittg  b^  '^wctlon  MT'MlA 
inserttng  to  lieu  thereof  "aectloa  108^. 

fb)  Sectloos  lOi(b)  and  SKH(b)  at  w^ 
Act  are  each,  amended  to  read  as  foUowa.'  ^ 

"(b)  tlie  Commlaslon^  sbaU  from  tlffie  «b 
time  estipuite  the  amount  to  #tdeh  a  Btstk 
te  entitled  under  subeeottoa  (S),  alld  stteb 
aoxount  shaU  be  paid  to  tlW  fttate,  ia  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  xahnbineement.  at  such 
tlms  or  times  and  in.  suob  liwtailpaeats  as 
the  Commissioner  may  detaimbM^  after  nap* 
essary  adjustment  on  account  o<  aoj  k*v1- 
ously  made  ovaipaymant  oruadarpaTaeat." 

(c)-  SectloB  UM(d)  of  such  Aet  la  amended 
by  strtklng  out  "(1)",  by  striking  out  "to 
be  effective  untU  July  1.  ISST'  and  by  atrikp 
Ing  out  paragraph  (2)  of  suoh  aubeeetlost. 

Sec.  6.  Section  301  of  the  Ubrary  8«rvlo«B 
and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30.  1964.  the  sum  of  •30,000.000. 
and  for  each  of  the  next  two  flsoal  yaara  suoh 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  determine."  and 
Inserttng  In  Ueu  thereof  "Jime  30,  1967. 
•40.000.000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1968,  •60.000.000;  for  tbe  fiscal  jmt 
ending  June  30,  1969,  •60,000,000:  for  tha 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1070,  •70,000.000; 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1071. 
•80,000,000.". 

Sac.  7.  The  last  sentence  of  section  303  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUowa:  "A 
State's  allotment  under  thu  subsecUon  tor 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  the  admlnlstrattan. 
during  such  year  and  the  next  fiscal  year, 
of  Ita  state  plan  approved  under  section  908. 
and  for  payments  with  respect  to  ooostruo- 
tton  projects  apiumMI  under  sudt  State 
plan  during  such  year  w  the  next  fiscal  year." 

Sac.  8.  Section  304(a)  of  the  Ubrary  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  Is  nww«^«H  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"Sac.  304.  (a)  From  lU  aUotment  avaUable 
therefor  under  section  302  each  State  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  ( 1 )  an  amount  equal  to 
the  Federal  share  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 104)  of  projects  approved  under  Its  State 
plan  (as  approved  by  the  Commissioner  pxir- 
suant  to  section  303)  during  the  period  f<r 
which  such  aUotment  Is  avaUable,  and  (3) 
an  amoTint  equal  to  tbe  Federal  share  of  tUe 
total  of  the  sums  expended  by  the  State  and 
lU  political  subdivisions  for  tbe  admlntstra- 
tton  of  such  State  plan  during  the  period  for 
which  such  aUotment  Is  available." 

Sxc.  9.  The  Ubrary  Services  and  Coostruo- 
tlon  Aet  is  amended  by  inserting  after  tttle 
n  the  following  new  Otles: 

"rrruc  m — ^nmxMATioNAi:.  coopbatxon 

"Authorization  of  appropriatUma 
"Sac.  301.  There  are  authorised  to  be  a|>- 
proprlated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 
1967,  the  sum  of  •6,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968.  ttJSOOfiOO:  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1960.  •lOjOOO.OOO: 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  U70. 
•12.500.000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  endhw 
June  30,  1971,  •16,000,000;  which  shall  bs 
used  for  making  payments  to  States  whHdi 
have  submitted  and  bad  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  State  plans  for  estebllsblBg 
and  maintaining  local,  regional.  State,  cr 
Interstate  cooperative  networks  of  Ubraries. 

".Sllottnenta 
"Sxc.  303.  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pxiTBuant  to  section  801  for  each  fiscal  year 
the  Comlssioner  shaU  allot  810.000  eseh  to 
Ouam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgm  b> 
lands,  and  840,000  to  each  of  the  other  States, 
and  shall  aUot  to  each  State  such  pert  at 
the  remainder  of  sucn  sums  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  beats  to  the  population  of 
tbe  United  States  aeipording  to  the  most 
recent  decennial  omuos. 

-PugnunU  to  StateM 
"Sac.  80S.  From  the  allotments  ava 

therefore  under  section   302.  the      ^ 

of  the  Treasu^  shall  from  time'td  t^atf'jk) 


ni^ 


^Xl^!KS»SS^m^:  RfiQEWD  —  HOU^ 


VMvitl  liMMBt  (M  datemlnwl.nwdiv  Mbtton 
lOi.  M^^  thitt  tb«  fM«nl  abart  Kv  tb« 
4m«1  jmtmuttD^  Jua*  M.  4M7.  iImU  Imi  iSd 
p«  ofntom)  of  tb«  total  puma  .Mpendad 
lUMlfWJiich  plan  (Inffhirtlng  ooata  of  adaolsla- 
jki{liiffmieh,^l«ii). 

Of Xt»*^i2i£i'S^S!:»  '^  ^«^ 

"<!)  mMt  til*  iaqulf«aiiant«  of  povarapba 
(1).  <«) .  («).  ahd  (a)  0* aM^ttoB l(rf(a) ; 
/•(i)  profftto  jMittelaa  ud  (A>jMtly«  for 
tha  i9>t«iMte  and  effeettra  wnnwMw.^^^  ^^ 
tbaraaouroaa  o<  atiteol.  puUie,  acartamle.  and 
^>aail  Uteaitaa  and  apaclal  tttfannatton  can- 
tata for  UQitrovad  aenrloaa  of  a  aupplamatttary 
natura  %q  tb0  qpeclal  ollentale  aerv«d  toy  aaeh 
typa  at  nbnrj  te  eantar: 

"(8)  proTMa  appropriate  dloeatlon  by  par- 
ttetpattoc  agoticlaa  of  the  total  eoata  of  tha 


"(4)  preylda  aaauranea  that  evety  local  or 
othar  puhUc  acescy  Is  tha  SUta  U  aooordad 
an  oiiportunlty  to  parttdpata  In  the  syatam: 

"(5)  provide  crtterU  which  tha  State 
agaacy  ahall  use  In  eralnatlnc  appUoatlona 
for  funda  under  tbla  UUe  and  In  nttlgnlng 
priority  to  project  propoaala;  and 

"(8)  eaUbllah  a  sUtewlda  councU  irtileh 
la  broadly  rapraaauUtlTe  of  prnf niton  al  11- 
iMrary  Interaato  and  of  Uteary  uaera  which 
ahall  act  In  an  advlaory  capacity  to  tha  State 
agency. 

"(b)  The  Onmmlaatoner  ahall  approve  any 
SUte  plan  which  meeU  the  condltlooa 
spedfled  In  subaeotton  (a)  of  thU  lectlon. 

"^«rt  il— state  /netituttotwl  library 
Services 
"Authorization  of  Approprlatlona 
"Sac.  401.  There  are  autbortaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  flaoal  year  endUag  June  80 
1M7.  the  BUm  of  W.000.000:  for  the  flacal  year 
ending  June  SO.  1968.  •7.S00.000:  for  the  floeal 
year  ending  June  80,  1MB.  810j000.000:  for 
we  flaoal  year  ending  June  80.  1870,  818,800.- 
800;  and  fer  the  itaoal  year  endliig  June  80 
1971;  816MO.0O0:   which  ahall  be  uaed  for 
making  paymenta  to  SUtea  which  have  sub- 
mitted and  had  aK>roT*d  by  the  Oommla- 
f^opy  SUte  plana  for  eatabUahlng  and  im- 
proving SUte  InatltQtlonal  library  seryloee 
fbr  the  purpoeee  of  this  pert  the  tenn  SUte 
Instltuttonal    Ubrary    senrlces'    means    the 
providing    of    books,    and    other    library 
matertal.  and  of  Ubrary  services  to  (A)  in- 
matsa,  patients,  or  resldenU  of  penal   in- 
^tltatloae.  reformatortaa,  reoldentlal  training 
•otooMB.  orphanagea.  or  general  or  special  in- 
oattttloaa    or    hoapltals    operated    or    sub- 
atttattoUy  supported  by  the  SUU.  and  (B) 
atMoata  In  realdentlal  schooU  for  the  handi- 
capped (including  mentaUy  retarded,  hard  of 
hearing,    deaf,    speech    Impaired.    vlsuaUy 
Baadloapped.  aerloualy  emotlonauy  disturbed 
ertppled.  or  other  health  Unpaired  peraons 
who  by  raaaon  thateoT  require  epecUl  ediioa- 
tton)  operated  or  aahaUntlally  supported  by 
the  SUU. 

"Allotmenu 
"Sac.  408.  From  the  sums  i^iproprtated 
pursuant  to  section  401  for  each  fiscal  year 
the  Oommlaaloner  shaU  allot  810.000  each  to 
Ouam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
Unda.  and  840.000  to  each  of  the  other  SUtea 
and  ahaU  allot  to  each  SUU  such  part  of 
the  remainder  of  aueh  sums  as  the  noouU- 
UoB  of  tha  SUU  bean  to  the  populaUon  of 

!2L,Y^  ??**  •ooordln,  to  the  moS 
(•oent  daceaatal  ww'«t 

"PaymenUtoStatee 

♦kISSiI?:.'**""  *•*•  •>to*««>ta  available 
therefte  aadsr  eeotloa  403.  the  Saeretan  of 
uaJ^MBury  shall  from  time  to  time  na^  to 
MdvfltoU  which  has  a  pUa  apfvovad^dw 
•acuon  404  an  amount  equal  to  the  fManU 


yaarottdiar  Jon*  80,  itet.  Aim  ^'it)&^ 
eentam)  of  tbe' total  attme  tapmOM  hr  Sn 
8UU  undo*  «uah  piaoL  (lacoading  eoau  of 
admlaJstertagsuBlLpittt).  ;    /iinnt 

"mau  nana  at  nau  inatit«iadartiiitHky 

-.  .v.'-    ,"fi  ;s^";-:  Servlcee  ■^.h-'^lv,  'j:'.: 

"-laicl  iUk'^ti)  Vb  be  approved  tkt^putpmH$ 

of  this  part  a  StoU  plan  muat^w      r.c  r 
"il)  ffl«et    tlw    faqulremenU    of    pora- 

*2*»>f  (1).   (a).  <4>.  aad  (8)   of  aectlon 

108(a): 

"(i)  provide  poUotea  and  objectivea  for 
the  eatahUahmant  or  improvement  of  SUU 
Institutional  library  senrlcee; 

"(8)  provide  assurance  that  all  eligible 
SUU  institutions  wUl  be  accorded  an  op- 
portunity to  partlclpato  in  the  procraai 
punuant  to  thla  part; 

"(4)  provide  criteria  which  the  SUU 
agatwy  ahall  uae  la  evaluating  appUcatlona 
for  funda  under  thia  part  and  In  — tgning 
priority  to  project  propoeato; 

"(8)  provide  aasurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  that  expenditures  made  by 
such  StaU  in  any  fiscal  year  for  SUU  lnstt<- 
tutlonal  Ubrary  services  wlU  not  be  lees  than 
such  eapendlturee  In  the  preoeedlag  fiscal 
year;  and  ^  ^^ 

"(8)  eetabllah  a  oouncU  which  la  broadly 
repreaentativ*  of  SUU  lastltutloiM  eligible 
few  aaslsUnce  under  thto  part  whloh^iaU 
act  In  an  advlaory  capacity  to  the  StaU 
agency. 

"(b)  The  Ciommlseloner  shaU  approve  any 
SUU  plan  which  meets  the  conditions  spec- 
ified in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  No  portion  of  any  money  paid  to  a 
SUU  under  this  part  ahaU  be  applied,  direct- 
ly or  tndlreetty.  to  the  pionshaae  or  ersction 
of  any  building  or  buildings,  or  the  purchase 
of  any  land. 

"Pwrt  B.—Stmte  Fknu  for  Ubrary  Sertrtcet 
to  the  PhyetcaUy  Handieappea 
"Authwlsatlon  Of  Appropriationa 
"Sac.  411.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
lUQPtlated  for  the  fiaeal  year  ending  June  30 
1887,  the  sum  of  88,000.000;  for  the  ftooal  vear 
ending  June  80.  1888.  84.000M0:  for  tha  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  80.  1909.  86.000^)0:  for 
w«  flsc«  year  ending  June  80.  1970.  88.000.- 
000;  and  for  the  fiscal  ytar  ending  June  80. 
1971.  87.000.000:   which  shaU  bTuaed  fOT 
making  paymenu  to  SUtee  which  have  sub- 
mitted and  had  approved  by  the  Oommls- 
sloMT  SUU  plana  for  eaUbUShlag  and  Im- 
proving Ubrary  aervtoae   to   the   phyalcaUv 
handicapped,  Indudlng  the  bUnd  aad  the  vl^ 
uaUy  handicapped.   VQr  the  purpoaea  of  thU 
part  the  term  library  aervloes  to  the  physl- 
caUy  handicapped'  meana  the  providing  of 
^^wy  urvlca.  through  public  or  othwnafr- 
proflt  llbrarlee,  agendee.  or  ofganlaatlooa  to 
physlcaUy  handicapped  readers  eertlfled  by 
competent  medical  authority  as  unable  to 
read  or  to  use  convenUonal  printed  materials 
as  a  result  of  physical  llmlUtlons. 
"AllotmenU 
"Sac.  418.  Ptom    the    sums    appropriated 
pureuant  to  section  411  for  each  flacal  year 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  85,000  each  to 
Ouam.    American    Samoa,    and    the    Vlnrln 
Islands,  and  835.000  to  each  of  the  other 
SUte^and  ahan  allot  to  each  SUU  such 
part  of  the  remainder  of  such  sums  as  tha 
p^ulatton  of  the  SUU  bears  to  the  popu- 
lation <a  the  United  SUtea  according  tothe 
meet  recent  decennial  oens\is. 
"PaymenU  to  SUtee 
"Sac.  413.  PTom  the  allotmenU  available 
therefor  under  aecUon  418.  the  Secretary  of 
the  T^eaaury  shall  from  time  to  time  pav  to 
each  SUU  which  haa  a  plan  approved  under 
aectlon  414  an  amotmt  equal  to  the  PMeral 
ahara  (aa  determined  under  aectlon  104.  ex- 
cept that  the  Federal  share  for  the  flaoal 
year  endlag  June  80.  1987.  shaU  be  lOO  par 
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^ontam)!  9f  the  totaj  ovons  expended  uate 
tacbplaa  (Including  cosU  of  admlnisSi 
1i%> inch  plan)."  -.       —«•«' 

**|UU  haaa  f ^  Servtoaa  «»  tH^  Physicanv 
•        Batadlcai^pedr     '         '~«~V 

'l^/j^-:*?*-.'(«)  TO  be  approved  for  the  p«N 
pcasa  W  this  part  astau  plin  must- 

"(l)  »eet  the  tequlreoienu  *f  pariunA. 
^1) .  (8).  (4) ,  and  (8)  Of  aeotkm  W(^^ 
rrm  provide  pirtldee  and  ofedeetivsa  te 
the  eatabuahmeat  or  Improvement  of  stZ 
plana  for  Ubrary  aendcea  to  tha  phyaSSv 
handicapped:  *«*J'«wiiy 

"(8)provlde  aastirance  that  all  u>pronisik 
pubtto  or  aoaproflt  Ubrarlea.  agenoise,  5r». 
ganfatlona  for  the  physlaaiy  *>nnf1lftiPDea 
wUl  be  accorded  an  opportunity  to  pwnZ 
IpaU  In  the  pvoipwn  pursuant  to  this  natt: 

"(4)  provide  crtterU  which  the  sms 
agency  shaU  use  In  evaluating  appUcatto^ 
fOT  funds  under  this  part  and  In  Mdn^ 
priority  to  project  proposals; 

"(6)  provide  assurancee  satisfactory  to  tha 
CotnmlssloQer  that  funds  available  fMi 
aourcoa  other  than  PMeral  souroes  in  am 
fiscal  year  for  ezpendlturaa  under  SUU  pj«ni 
for  Ubrary  servlcee  to  the  idtyslcaUy  haadl- 
caPPed  wlU  not  be  less  than  actual  expendt- 
tupse  from  such  sotirce  In  the  second  pteosd. 
Ing  fiscal  year:  and  ^^ 

"(8)  eaUbllah  a  councU  which  U  rene. 
senuuve  of  eUglble  agencies  which  ^ 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Stats 
agency.  ^^ 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shaU  sppron. 
after  consultotlon  with  the  Ubrartan  ofCon. 
grees  where  approprUU.  any  SUte  pUo 
which  meeU  the  condlttons  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  thU  section. 

"(c)  No  part  of  any  money  paid  to  a  Stat* 
under  thla  part  ahaU  be  appUed.  dlrectiy  cr 
todlrectly.  to  the  purohaae  or  erection  of  any 
buU<Ung  or  buUdlngi,  or  the  purchase  of  w^ 

JJulCl. 

Sac.  10.  (a)  Title  m  of  the  Ubrary  Ssrv- 
Ices  and  Construction  Act  Is  hwebv  dfldi- 
nated  aa  title  V.  ^^ 

(b)  Sectlona  801  through  804  of  the  li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act  aie 
hereby  deaignated  aa  aectlona  601  thronih 
804. 

(c)  Seotton  S03(d)  (2)  of  such  Act  (ss  w 
deelgnated  by  subsection^  (b) )  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  tiUe  IT  and  InsertlM  in 
Ueu  thereof  "title  n,  title  m.  or  part  A  or 
B  of  tttie  I\r. 

(d)  Section  808  of  auch  Act  (as  so  desig- 
nated by  subsection  (b))  is  smended  hf 
•triklng  out  "or  300"  and  ineertlng  in  ttsn 
thereof  ".  303.  802,  402,  or  413";  1^  strik- 
ing out  "and  aecUon  203"  and  inserUng  in 
Ueu  thereof  ".  303,  303.  403.  and  413";  by 
atrtklng  out  "or  202"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ".  303,  303,  402,  or  41J";  by  Btrildng 
out  "or  308",  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

.  203,  308,  408,  or  412";  by  striking  out  "x» 
301"  and  Ineertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  ",  201.  801, 
401,  or  411";  and  by  striking  out  "and  aoT 
and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  ".  202,  302,  40a, 
and  413". 

(e)  Section  604(d)  of  auch  Act  (as  so 
designated  by  aubaectlon  (b) )  Is  smended  to 
readaafoUowa: 

"(d)  The  Urm  'construction'  Includae 
construction  of  new  buildings,  and  expansion, 
remodeUng,  and  alteration  of  Anting  btilld- 
inga.  Uidudlng  archltecU'  feea.  the  cost  of 
the  acqulaltion  of  land,  the  coet  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  initial  equipment  for  any  such 
buildings,  and  the  cost  of  the  acqulsltton  of 
works  of  art  for  any  such  buildings." 

Itr.  PUCINSKI  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanlmoo* 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  u 
read,  printed  in  the  Rxcoao.  and  open 
tar  amendment  at  any  point 

The  CRAnuIAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
minola? 
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There  iraurne  objectlonf 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  dlerk  wlU  re- 
port  the  first  committee  ^awndment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows^ 
Page  l.Une  10.  strtka  out  "(i|)|" 

■me  committee  amendmctit  was  agreed 
to. 


a>Na|t£SSIONAIi;TRpppRP  --«PU|» 


m^ 


The  committee  amemtanent  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleilc  will  re- 
port the  next  cooamittee  Rmendmentr 

T^he  Clerk  read  as  follows:  7,  ' 

Page  13,  line  19.  Inaert  "aoqxiUttlon.''  W 
fore  "expansion". 


Guflin,  the  Caroline  Xslands.  awl  tbf 
Martthall  Islands,  having  a  tot^  PbpU^ 
latlon  of  some  90,000  people  and  no  li- 
brary facilities. 

I  urge  the  adoptlcm  of  the  amendmenj^ 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   question  la 
an  the  committee  amendment. 


•me  CH^RMAN.    Tlie  teeAjrtU  re-    jme  committee  amendment  was  agreed       The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
port  the  next  committee  m^endment.        *o.  to 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows^  «•— ««.t««*.»»    .t«..  ^...a.  _•<  _ 


Page  2,  beginning  on  line 
aitd  by  striking  out  'section 
iBg  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  t 

The  committee 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
port  the  next  c<Mnmittee 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows! 

Page  4,  line  1.  strike  out ' 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof: 

"The  second  sentence  of 


strike  out  " 
and  inser^ 

'I 

it  was  agreed 


lerk  will  re- 
i8Bendment. 

304(a)" 
on  104(a)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  [31erk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  imendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  ] 

Page  4,  Une  2.  Insert  after  "i  ^t"  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "U  repealed,  and  aectlon  304(a)  of  such 

Act".  I 

The  committee  amendme  t^t  was  agreed 
to.  i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  31eit  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  an  k  sndment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  10,  line  1.  strike  out  rSTSia  Plaks 
ids".  I 

The  committee  amendme  tit  was  agreed 

^-  i 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  uleric  will  re- 

^(fft^he  next  committee  aii^dment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  foUows: 

Page  10,  beginning  on  Une  {13,  stelke  out 
",  including  the  blind  and  the  lOsuaUy  handl- 
eapped^^  I 

Ttie  c(Mnmlttee  amendme  tit  was  agreed 
to.  ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  plerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows; 

Page  10,  lUie  18,  strike  outi  "readen"  aad 
tniert  In  Ueu  thereof :  personsi  (Including  the 
blind  and  TlsuaUy  handicapped)  ^^  ,,.;• 

The  committee' amendment  was  agtved 

to.  TT 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Olerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  ainendment. 
The  Clerk  read,  as  follows^ 
Page  10,  lUie  18,  Wuce  out  'Imedleal". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ItSerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  follow^^ 

Page  13,  Une  9,  atrike  out 
413"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereo : 
414". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


■nie  CHAIRMAN.    The 
port  the  next  committee  _^ 
The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUowst 
P»gB  18.  line  18.  strike  ovk 
p"  and  ineert  In  Ueu  therein 
414". 


t303.  403.  and 
804.  404,  and 


B  31eiic  will  re- 
al Bendment. 

"808.  4M.  or 
''804,4m.  or 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aett  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amnodment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  13,  Une  38,  strike  out  "buUdlngs.* " 
and  Inasrt  In  Ueu  thereof  "buUdlngs;*.". 

The  ocnmnlttee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  18.  add  after  Une  33.  the  following: 

"(f)  Section  603(d)  (3)  of  such  Act  (aa  ao 
redeelgnated  by  subsection  (b) )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '801'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  '501*. 

"Sac.  11.  Seotton  104(o)  of  the  Ubtary 
Services  and  Constructton  Aot  is  amended  by 
striklikg  out  *68'  whet  ever  It  sppeers  and  In- 
eertlng In  Ueu  thereof  '60'.  and  by  striking 
out  '88'  and  Inaerttng  Ui  Ueu  thereof  '40*. 

"Sac.  13.  (a)  The  amendmenU  made  by 
aectlona  6(a) ,  7,  and  8  abaU  be  effective  with 
reepeet  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30.  1968. 

"(b)  The  amendmenU  made  by  eeotton  11 
ahaU  apply  with  resi>ect  to  the  Federal  share 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30. 1988. 
Tlxe  Commissioner  shaU  promulgaU,  aa  aoon 
as  practicable  after  the  daU  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  any  change,  reaulting  from  such 
amendmenU,  In  the  Federal  ahare  of  any 
SUU  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
1988." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


BT 


rucmaia 


Mr.  FX7CIN8RI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CleA  read  as  folkms: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
PucntsKi:  Page  16,  after  Une  4,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  aeetloa: 

"Sac.  18.  (a)  THe  Ubrary  Sorvloaa  and 
Oonotruotlon  Act,  aa  amendod  by  this  Aot» 
la  further  amaaded  by  Inserting  'the  Ituat 
Territory  of  the  Padflc  Ulanda,'  iamedUtely 
after  'American  Samoa.'  In  aeotton  103,  aec- 
Uon 104(a)  (1)  (A),  the  parenthetical  phraae 
in  aectton  104(c).  aectlon  104(d),  eectton 
303.  aectlon  802.  aectlon  403.  eectlon  413,  and 
ooctlon  804(a). 

"(b)  Such  Aot  la  further  amended  by  In- 
eertlng '(other  than  the  Tnut  Terrltivy  of 
the  Padflc  lalands)'  after  'except  that  no 
paymenU  abaU  be  made  to  any  SUU'  la 
aectton  104(a),  and  by  inserting  ',  and  the 
Federal  ahare  for  the  Tnat  Territory  of  the 
Padflc  UUmda  ahaU  be  100  per  eentum'  Im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
aeetloa  104(c). 

"(c)  The  amendmenU  made  by  ttda  sec- 
tion ahall  be  effective  with  respect  to>  floeel 
years  beginning  after  Jime  80.  1008." 

M..  HUC1M8K1.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  had  been  suggested  and  ree- 
onmiended  by  the  gen^ewoman  frotft 
HawaU  IMn.  Mnncl.  Aa  it  Would  do 
la  pnnrMe  vwtxiBdmately  $7i.0<M  of  as- 
sistanoe  to  tha  trust  terrltortoa.  wtfleh 
tielude  the  Marlinao  lalaMH  bat  hot 
.:oU  iu-J  iu  tiujai  asil  .i:iiiu..:b  a  i£il 


AMXNDKZNT  OITSBXD  BT  HE.  auaWEV 

Mr.  aURNXT.   Mr.  Chalrmaih,  I  of* 
fer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oubmst:  Paye 
3,  strike  out  lines  1  through  11  and  Ihswt 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sectton  101  of  the  Ubraiy  Servteea  aad 
Oonstruetton  Act  la  amended  to  read  m  M- 
lows: 

"  'Duaanoir  ov  pboobaic:   Atrraoamftnoir  or 
APraoraiATioHs 

"  'Sac.  101.  (a)  The  OomaUssloner  of  Mu- 
oatUm  (herelnaftar  referred  to  as  the  "Oom* 
mlssloner")  shaU  carry  out  during  the  flaoal 
year  ending  June  80,  1887  and  each  of  the 
4  auooeedlng  flacal  yeara,  a  program  for  mak- 
ing paymenU  to  SUtea  which  have  sub- 
mitted aad  had.  approved  by  him.  SUU  plans 
for  the  further  extenalon  of  pubUc  library 
aeiricee  to  areas  without  such  servleeo,  «r 
with  InadequaU  eervloea. 

"  '(b)  Tliere  are  hereby  authoriaad  to  be 
^Vaoprlated  to  carry  out  thla  tttle  for  the 
flacal  year  ending  June  80,  1087,  8S0,900XM0i 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  aiding  June  80, 1088, 
838,000.000;  but  for  the  flacal  year  endlnt 
Julie  80.  1909,  and  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  only  such  stuns  may  be 
appropriated  aa  the  Congress  may  hereaftor 
authorize  by  law.'" 

Mr.  QDRNEY.  BCr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  may  I  reiterate  and  reempluulze  that 
the  minority  position  on  this  pAece  of 
legislation  before  us  is  wholeheartedly  in 
8un?ort  of  the  Mil.  However,  I  do  think 
it  should  be  pointed  out  there  is  a  tre> 
meodous  increase  in  authorizationB  over 
the  present  program  as  proposed  by  the 
legislation  before  us.  My  amendment 
would  simply  do  this,  as  far  as  title  I  is 
concerned.  The  present  rate  of  spend- 
ing is  $25  million.  The  proposed  rate 
of  spendixig  in  the  first  year  tmder  tbt 
legislation  before  us  here  is  >SS  ^rriWott. 
My  ameiuldient  strilces  a  balance  In  b8» 
tween  of  $30  million.  ' 

Mr.  Chairmsn.  let  me  point  out  that  If 
we  are  gctog  to  perform  our  Job  as  re« 
sptmslble  Members  of  Congress  here, 
even  for  programs  such  as  this  which 
are  completely  uneontroversial — and  I 
think  that  the  House  is  almost  In  unani- 
mous support  of  this — nonetheless,  as  re- 
sponsible legislators,  we  have  to  fit  the 
requtrements  of  this  program  into  the 
total  money  budget  r^ulrcments.  That 
is  partieidaily  true  at  a  time  like  this  In 
the  Natton^- history  when  we  have  de^ 
mands  on  the  Federal  purse  strings  aad 
Treastury  in  excess  of  almost  any  period 
in  our  history.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
under  the  bill  we  have  before  us  ttie  aiJf 
tnal  proposed  Increaae  in  q?endlng  tii 
title  I  over  th^  present  levtA  is  up  M 
percent  For  the  second  y^tf  «i  pro- 
posed it  is  up  100  percent  fhls  is  nb 
minor  ^lereaae  evenr  j^  this  ptrdgmm  Is 
good.  Ik  Is  a  retr  BoitelihUtf  lAereist. 
T  wMdd  tte  te  pMBi^  ^#t  MtiiJJ  1»  the 
of  tt^mitit^VMtwmi  flSMM 
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tbe  pvqpoted  legislation  before  us  tn  Ita 
jwwpt  tonn.  we  will  authorise  for  this 
progimin  over  a  period  of  5  years  the  sum 
of  $710  million.  This  is  what  we  are 
telkteff  about.  Bven  tf  it  is  a  good  im>- 
tram.  It  Is  certainly  tbe  responslliiUty 
of  this  House  of  Representatives  to  fit 
this  good  program,  even  though  It  is  not 
controversial,  into  the  money  require> 
menta  along  with  a  lot  of  others.  My 
own  proposal  in  this  title  ot  the  bill— 
and  If  It  pastes,  there  win  b6  Similar  pro- 
posals in  the  next  title— Is  simply  to  give 
a  good,  healthy  increase.  As  a  matter 
of  tact,  it  is  ao  percent.  But  my  pro- 
posal is  to  give  an  increase  which  is 
reasonable  and  one  which  we  can  live 
wlthtn  and  fit  In  with  the  rest  of  the 
money  requirements  we  have  In  so  many 
of  the  programs  which  come  befoie  us 
each  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  favor  this  kind  of 
«M»oach.  Of  course,  the  other  thing 
that  the  amendment  does  is  authorise 
expenditures  qiedfically  for  2  years 
rather  than  for  the  5  years  proposed 
under  the  present  legislation.  For  the 
Uf e  of  me.  I  cannot  follow  this  argument 
that  you  have  to  authorise  for  5  years  In 
order  to  pennit  people  in  the  library 
program  to  make  their  plans.  Every- 
body in  the  House  knows  this  program 
JID  not  be  cut  back  even  if  we  do  author- 
jm  it  only  for  2  years.  When  we  come 
back  we  will  certainly  continue  it  and 
probably  at  an  increased  level  of  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QVRSET.    I  am^  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERSONS.     I  could  understand 
the  gentleman's  argiuxent  in  the  event 
the  States  were  not  taking  advantage  of 
matching  the  funds.    However,  all  of 
the  States,  with  the  exception  of  two 
States,    are    now    overmatching    these 
ninds.    Also,  this  need  is  such  that  the 
CKa^  would  match  the  funds  even  if 
the  a^uMint  were  ISO  or  $80  million.    So 
all  you  are  doing  here  is  depilvlnc  the 
States  of  services  that  they  urgently 
need,  that  they  can  wisely  plan  for  if 
orderly  provisions  is  made  for  expanded 
authorisation  over  a  period  of  at  least 
S  years.   Since  the  program  Is  too  fm^i^ 
^nyi^ay.  In  my  Judgment,  you  are  simply 
throwing  a  monkey  wroieh  into  the 
operation  of  tbe  program  by  your  amend- 
nient    I  certainly  opooae  the  amend- 
ment for  the  reason  that  the  amount 
offered  as  a  substitute  is  totally  Inade- 
quate. 

Mr.  OUROTfY.  May  I  say  in  answer 
to  tbe  gentlemsTv-.  and  I  imagine  my  6 
Blnutea  are  running  out  vary  rapidly— 
the  Inf onnatioa  I  get  is  that  ajiff/Mt  all 
of  the  States,  Z  think  with  the  extxpUon 
of  two  States,  which  I  will  net  «ame 
atn,  are  exceeding  the  matching  re- 
Vdrementa  already.    So  I  am  not  sure 
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Mr.  OURNEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOiENN  ANDREWS.    I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.ODRNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  simply 
completing  my  statement.  I  am  not 
exactly  sure  that  the  gentlanan's  argu- 
ment that  we  are  going  to  cut  back  upon 
the  incentives  that  we  give  the  States  is 
really  wdl  made,  because  the  statistics 
•S  I  understand  them,  is  that  there  ii 
in  every  State,  but  two.  a  situation  where 
we  are  actually  exceeding  on  a  local 
level — and  by  a  very  considerable 
amount— the  amount  of  Federal  input 
that  we  are  making  in  this  program 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  this  is  an 
unportant  point  that  the  gentleman 
made.  Certainly,  the  entire  thrust  of 
this  particular  kind  of  l^lslation  Is  to 
get  the  States  and  the  localities  to  do 
a  good  deal  more  on  their  own. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  remember  during  the 
hearings  that  we  asked  queatloos  ot 
witnesses  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was 
a  tot  being  done  now  in  this  dlrectKm 
Dy  the  States  and  local  communities  but 
I  might  say  there  is  a  whole  lot  that  Is 
not  being  done.  However,  it  Is  very  im- 
portant and  we  need  to  stimulate  and 
nurture  at  the  local  level  the  local  effort. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that  the 
gentleman's  argument  would  not  stand 
up  on  either  question.  If  we  put  In  more 
money  at  the  Federal  level.  I  am  not 
exactly  sme  we  will  stimulate  them  on 
the  local  level. 

Really,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  oitlre  argu- 
ment Is  that  I  believe  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ought  to  look  at  this  thing 
in  a  responsible  fashion  and  give  It  a 
good  healthy  Increase,  which  I  am  pro- 
posing In  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.    Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 
Mr.PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  hope 
that  it  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
IjMgue  on  the  committee,  the  genUeman 
from  FlorI4a  [Mr.  OubuxtI,  will  not 
press  this  amendment  too  hard. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  are 
£!S?!!?\t**..?5?~*  ''**ying  wfthin  the 
DOdget  limitation,  and  I  am  sure  that  as 
we  go  along  In  this  Congress,  there  will 
bemany  ample  opportunities  to  demon- 
wrate  that  concern,  as  we  have  already 
demonstrated  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beUeve  the  gentieman 
from  norida  is  weU  aware  of  the  fact 
that  this  cononlttee  has  tried  very  hard 
to  oome  within  the  baU  park  on  these  au- 
thorizations when  we  had  pending  be- 
fore us  leglaUtion  asking  for  vastly  more 
money  than  is  authorised  to  this  bill 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  this  title  alcme.  the 
author  of  this  legisUtion,  one  who  is 
Wvios^related  to  llbraiy  services  to 
ttii^untiy,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tu^  fMr.  Pnooml,  and  who  knows  so 
^^•"J^  J***»  "^  **^  ttbrartes  of  this 
owintnrjhad  proposed  MO  million  to  this 
Mm.  Wm  a  heavy  heart,  w*  had  to 
tell  bin  we  ceqld  not  go  to  that  amount 
^^.  Ghaimaa.  the  ehalrwag  «t  the 
r"*^**S?.  ***  ;^towop«Hiitlons  vhioh 
gwwjtal  tjto  apMopaWtott.  •  man  who 
hac  a  distinguished  record  to  this  Con- 


gress was  deeply  conoemed  for  the  neeft 
of  the  American  people  and  also  reeon. 
mended  $60  million.  However,  with  & 
heavy  heart,  we  had  to  tell  him  that  mt 
felt  we  could  not  oome  up  to  tiiat  flgun 
simply  because  of  the  other  needs  oi 
this  country.  ^^ 

Mr.QXIElNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlUtt* 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Let  me  finish  my 
statement  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  V^ 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Chalt-man.  the  gentleman  knom 
that  to  dilute  titie  I  would  only  com- 
pomid  the  problems  of  our  libraries 

Mr.  Chairman,  30  witnesses  came  be- 
fore this  committee  and  pleaded  that  we 
not  go  below  the  level  set  to  this  lesis. 
laUon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  102  million 
more  books  that  are  going  to  be  pur- 
chased  by  the  libraries  of  this  country 
this  year.  All  over  America  there  are 
books  lytog  to  warehouses  and  store- 
houses  and  to  lockers  which  carmot  find 
their  way  to  the  shelves  because  they  do 
not  have  facilities  and  finances  for  cata- 
loging these  books  and  processing  them 
to  order  to  put  them  on  the  shelves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  genUemso 
from  Florida  that  we  would  be  doing  s 
great  dlsservioe  if  we  tried  to  cut  this 
tlUe  and  the  other  tities. 
'  We  say  we  need  6.500  more  trained  li- 
brarians, the  training  of  which  will  cons 
out  of  title  I. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  PkrkiwsI  ao 
eloquently  stated,  the  States  now  ar« 
doing  all  they  can  to  meet  these  needs. 
I  would  think  that  all  of  us  should  re- 
joice to  the  fantastic  renaissance  that  li 
sweeping  America  to  reference  to  li- 
brary services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  xu>  greater 
thrill  to  a  parent;  betog  a  parent  myself, 
than  to  see  my  own  children  voluntarily 
walking  tato  a  library  and  show  an  In- 
terest to  the  books  deposited  there. 

So  while  I  congratulate  and  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  efforts  at  economy, 
I  do  hope  that  he  will  not  persist  on  this 
amendment  because,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  have  pared  this  bUl  down  to 
the  barebone  limit  and  to  continue  cut- 
ting any  further  on  thi^bljl  would  Indeed 
be  setting  the  clock  back. 

On  the  5-year  proposal,  the  genUeman 
was  present  when  some  of  the  most 
highly  respected  librarians  to  this  coun- 
try appeared  and  said,  "Look  you  have 
stimulated  our  State  legislatures  and  our 
State  legislatures  now  want  to  help  us 
Make  this  a  5-year  program  so  that  we 
can  look  down  range  and  see  what  we  esn 
expect." 

The  Congress  can  always  w^rk  its  wHI. 
If  at  any  point  along  the  line  we  fed 
that  less  money  is  necesary,  Congress 
can  make  those  changes.  So  I  hope  tbe 
gentieman  will  not  press  for  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Chkirman,  will  tbe 
centleman  yield?        < .'  i 

Mr.  PDdNSKL  f  yield  to  my  col* 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr,OqjRN^.  I  appreciate  the  efforts 
^  the  Mptl(MnaA  from,  Illinois  to  trii»- 
mlng  down  some  of  the  other  proposals 
that  were  above  his.   I  would  like  to  aA 
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what  the 
partleu- 
of  the  ad- 
President's 


Hie  lentlemaa  from 
gjoney  propossOs  were 
Itr  title,  that  is,  the 
atnlstratioii— what  was 
■Qgram  that  he  sent  dcMvn 

Mr.  PUCINSEI.  It  was  41.600.000  lees 
Iban  we  are  reoommendingL;  The  Presi- 
dent recommended  $27,500l#00  which  is 
$2,500,000  over  what  we  are  spending 
now.  We  recommended  ori  ,tbe  basis  of 
eoBtpelllng  testimony  before  our  oranmlt- 
tee  by  some  of  the  most  hlgnly  re«>eoted 
librarians  to  America  $35  nollllon  or  $7,- 
600,000  more.  i , 

Mr.  OURNEY.  That  wai  k>nly  for  the 
first  year;  was  it  not?  | 

Mr.PUCINSKI.  "nuitwiM  for  the  first 
year  for  the  whole  titie. 

As  I  said  to  my  opening  tcmarks,  we 
leeommended  $31  millloo  imr  the  ad- 
nlrtlstraUon's  request.  Butfeeptomtod 
that  $13  million  of  that  is  fi  it-  two  totally 
new  tities  which  are  extreme^  important 
if  tbe  library  services  are  to  do  their  Job. 

In  the  final  analysis,  I  ca^  assxu-e  you 
ttw  States  and  the  comn^imlties  that 
have  services  offered  to  tbase  two  new 
titles  are  going  to  save  mone^to  the  end. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  oitesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tn  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  OmtmrL 

Tbe  amendment  was  reji^ted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  tiiei  t  are  no  fur-r 
tlier  amencbnento,  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  will  rise.  ij 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
Hie  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Ifr.  Zablocki.  Chairman  of  jt^  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  thajtj  Committee, 
having  had  uruier  consideration  the  bill 
(BR.  14050)  to  extend  and  amend  the 
library  Services  and  Construction  Act, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  868,  he 
rqwrted  the  bill  back  to  thej  House  with 
amdry  amendmento  adoDted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.      |] 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  ihe  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered^ 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  ]j 

If  not,  the  Chah:  will  put  than  en  groe. 

The  question  is  on  the  |4nendmente. 

The  amendmento  were  ai^^eed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossmoit  and  third]  reading  of 
the  bill.  11 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  \fe  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and 
thirdtmoe. 

The  SPEAKER.    The 
flie  passage  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  OURNEY.     Mr 
Mk  for  the  yeas  and ._  _. 

"Rie  yeas  and  nasrs  were 

Tbe  question  was  take 
*oe— yeas  337,  nays  2. 
cat"  2.  not  voting  91,  as  t 
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Brown,  Calif. 

Henderson 

Roberts        r 
Boncalio    ^^ 

Burton,  OaUf. 

Herlong 

Callaway 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Cameron 

Huot 

Bostenkowakl 

Carey 

Irwin 

Scott 

OaUer 

Jacobs 

Shrtver 

Ckamberlaln 

Jonas 

Slkas 

Cla«aon.Del 

Jonas.  V.C. 

Smith,  H.T. 

OOhslaa 

Karth 

Stafford 

Oolmar 

Tffnnjrum 

Stephens 

Oonable 

Leggett 

Tboknpaoa.  M<J. 

Oooyera 

Martin.  AU. 

TM 

Daddarlo 

Martin.  Maaa. 

Trimble 

Dawson 

Mkitln.  Hebr. 

Tcquper 

Dickinson 

Mateunaga 

Vivian 

Dyal 

Mmer 

Wataoa 

■dwards.AU. 

Mills 

Whltten 

BIsworth 

Mink 

Wllllama 

BTlns,Tenn. 

Morrison 

WUlis 

Famum 

Morton 

Fisher 

nood 

MOai 

Muttw 

ChariasH. 

So  the  bUl  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pain: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Arenda 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Dei  Olawaon. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Cbambolam. 

Mr.  Banna  w4th  Mr.  Ooaable. 

Mr.  Cohalan  With  Mr.  AyrM. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Passman-wlth  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Cdmer  wUh  Mr.  OaUaway. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Bdwards  of  ai«k«i«^ 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mis.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Mills  with  ICr.  Martin  of  Maaaaefau* 
setta. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Kllswortli. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  MT.  Martin  of  ai>»i«tw^, 

Mr.  Hottfleld^ with  Mr.  Joaaa. 

Mr.  Abetnethy  with  Mr.  Tui>per. 

Mr.  Oeorge  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Wataoa. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Shrtver. 

Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfomla  with  Mr.  Smith  at 
New  York. 

Mr.  Bvlns  of  Tannesaaa  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Nebraaka. 

Mr.  Baodnaon  wltb  Mr.  Hhiiaaa  of  Uaha 

Mr.  Trlmbte  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Slkae  with  Mr.  Boateokowaki. 

Mr.  BUtnlk  with  Mr.  trwtn. 

Mr.  Burt<Hi  or  CUUbmla  with  ur.  Carey.  '.! 

Mr.DaddarlpwithMr.yamom.  '^ 

Mr.  OonaalaBWlCh  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Vivian. 

Mr.  Cbarlas  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  WllUs. 

Mr.  Tbompaon  ot  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  VaO. 

Mr.  MorrisoB  wttti  Ur.  Pulton  of  Tanmwii. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Soott. 

Mr.  Boocano  wUhMr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Beanlck  with  Mr.  Oonyan. 

Mr.  Raea  wltb  Btt.  PowaU. 

Mr.  Bivera  of  Btmtli  OamUaa  with  Ifr. 
Roberta. 
.  Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Dawsoa.  .  f 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  OasMIM) 

Mr.Vloodwtthlir.naher.  jr 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.^aoohi^  0  ^  Dt/i  ' 

Mr.  Foley  wltb  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Laadrum  with  Mr.  Huot. 


"nut  result  of  the  vote  was  < 
as  above  reoorded.      rns  o:  ''ga^'   w  : 


-.a 


mn 


A  motion  to  ncanaidex  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ,.  ,  o 

■■I."        Ill  mmmmmmttf^ V i. 

OBNBRAL  LEAVE  TO  EZTSID 

Mr.  PDCmSD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  a>k 

unanimous  consent  that  an  Mtanben  be 

given  MegUatlye  days  In  which  to  iwtoe 

and  eKtend  their  remaria  on  the  MB 

justpaased. ^    -' 

TheSPKAKBR.    Is  thece  objection  to 

^•J!?****   ^   **»•   twtleman  Htun 
minols? 

There  was  no  objection. 


itWOllESfiOKALHR£COR0  -iHOUSE 


•{Jfec* 


CCMOCTTEE  ON  RDLES 


Mr.  AUBKRT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ttie  Ctommlttee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to< 
"HS*  ^L£!f  «!?»*«  privileged  rsporte 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

Hi?,  J™**^*   0'   «»e   gentleman    from 
OklahomA? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MTl 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  ft)eaker,  I  was  pres- 
ent to  the  Chamber  immecllately  prior 
toroUgaUl23.  I  was  c^Ued  from  the 
Chamber  on  urgent  bustoess  related  to  a 
WBlon  wlthto  which  my  district  Is  Jo- 
lted. When  I  PBtumed,  ta>e  roUcall  had 
been  concluded. 

»„H  '^  T"^^  **^  "*««y  Servtoes 
•nd  Construction  Act  Amcndmente  of 

UM.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
HUnols  [Mr.  Pdoimski]  on  the  blU  i 
regret  that  J  wm  not  here  to  cast  my 
▼ote  alonff  with  the  overwhdmln«  num- 
berof  other  Members  of  the  House.  Had 
f  b^ea  fliesent  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


HJi.  134BI.  providing  \v(t  coltoetion  of 
claims  of  United  StatosT   V      ^^^^^ 

HJl.  13653.  statute  of  iitwittntions  for 
certato  actions  brought  bgr  the  Oovem- 
ment, 

HJl.  14182.  to  provide  for  judgmmt 
for  costs  sgafaist  the  United  States. 

Hit.  10.  self-employed  Individuals  tax 
retirement  amendments. 

HJl.  14909.  designating  certato  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities, 

HJl.  14312.  tocreMlng  authorlszation 
for  Missouri  River  Basto, 

HJl.  098.  to  establish  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park,  and 

S.  2393,  to  provide  for  additional  ca- 
reer positions  to  certato  departments  and 
agencies. 

Tuesday  Is  Private  Calendar  day.  Also 
on  Tuesday  the  Leflslathre  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  fiscal  yefcr  1967.  and  S.  1357, 
the  BaU  Reform  Act  of  1966,  an  opm 
rule  with  2  hours  of  debate. 

For  Wedensday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

HJl.  15202.  to  Increase  the  debt  celling 
limitation, 

S.  2950.  the  defense  procurement  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1967.  with  an 
open  rule  aod  4  hours  of  debate,  waiving 
Potots  (tf  order,  and 

#^^-*^^'  "*«  ^°<x*  'OJ*  Preedom  Act 
or  1966.  with  an  open  rule  and  4  hours 
of  debate,  waiving  points  of  order. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and  any  further  program  may  be  an- 
nounced later.  "«v  «c  «i 


i^*»ie  «,  If  H 


LBCtteLATIVE  PROGRAM  POR 
.      WEEK  OF  JUNE  6 
Mr.  OERALO  R.  FORD.    Mr.  i^ieaker 
I  ask  imanhnous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

T^e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to^tgjjjyuest  of  ^^  gentieman  fTpm 

The»,^  no  objection  „„, ,.: 

l^-GHBRAfiLOaFORD.    Mr.SpMMr 

Itokettjls  toetor  ti»e  punwse  ofSK' 
the  dtatinrmiMi  iMjortty  leader^sto 

SSSSSa'&^SSTwtf^^''"^ 

Mr.a»RALDR.FORD.  lyleldtothe 
•«ntlem#n  from  Oklahoma.  JT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  xe- 
nxmse  to  the  toquliy  of  the  dlsttaMidshMl 
gtoority  leader,  we  have  eSSSSdtS 
Ijtfslattve  program  ftar  this  week  and 
win  ask  to  go  over,  upon  the  announee- 
— ^t  of  the  liKlslattve  prognuntenSt 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 

^^^EDNESDAY  BUSINESS 
Mr    ALBERT.    Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  to 
ord«r  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dl^ensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tiiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


,  TOe  program  for  next  week  Is  lu 

Monday  Is  Consent  OUendftr  day 
^^Thms  are  lO  bffls  under  suspenston  of 

^^jjjjj**^' tt^Mtibtional  Education 

^^  IMM.  to  amend WlWMrt  XlMt 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
JUNE  6 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  Uiat  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next.  ^^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Uiere  objection  to 
me  request  of  the  gentieman  from  OU»- 
honaf 

There  was  no  objection. 

ak}^-  ?^^^  **-  vovay.  Would  tiie 
distinguished  majority  leader  answer  this 

J|l!«»tton.  tf  I>e  Is  to  a  position  to  do  so- 
thttne  have  been  some  rumors  to  the  ef- 
fect that  th«re  may  be  a  10-day  ncess 
ow  the  niirth  of  July.  Could  the  dis- 
tinguished a«Joritiy  leader  give  us  any 
informatioathat  he  might  be  to  a  poel- 
tton  to  give  us  lit  this  time  coooemlng 
this  infotmation.  w.«~»*iu» 

^iJi?-  ^i*«RT.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  Um 
olglnguWhed  gentlemaa  from  Mii^igflh 

,,Y^-  0«RALD  R.  FORP:  I  yield  to  flte 
<i»«tingulshed  majority  leader. 


^m. AUBMKt.  'I aaiihaMy the dhtUi 
Jpjtfsbed^miner^  leader  hae  taxmSKJ 
this  matter  beoa««e  I  would  Uketo^M^ 
riM  the  Ueabewor  the  Howe  whatS 

thinking  of  the  MuttnOitp  CB  booTsiZ 
of  the  aisle  Is  with  referanoe  to  this. 

I  am  bitppy  to  say  thait  theBpeaker  tf 
the  BMse  and  I  have  had  tSTmattS 
under  consideration,  and  we  faave<d[: 
cussed  It  with  the  leadership  on  the  otte 
side.  We  are  very  much  to  f  avw  of  s 
vacation  over  the  Fourth  of  July  t 
would  say  to  the  gentieman,  I  think  it  k 
99  percent  certato  at  this  time  that  wbn 
we  adjourn  mi  Thursday  evening  bete» 
the  FourUi  of  July,  that  is  on  ThursA^ 

June  30.  we  wlH  have  a  vacation  to  itoo. 
day.  July  11.  ** 

Mr.  OERAUD  R.  FORD.  I  am  gore 
that  all  Members  on  both  sides  <rf  th. 
awe  are  pleased  wltii  tiie  announcemS 
<tf  the  distinguished  msjOTlty  leader 

BIT.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speakfer,  thegw- 
tiMian  Is  not  speaking  for  aU  the  Mem- 
bers, When  aro  we  going  toisdjoum? 

Ifr.  ^»eaker.  wlU  the  gentieman  fraa 
Michigan  yield?  ;.     j 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  t  yield  to  tbt 
gentieman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Could  the  dlstinguWMd 
majority  leader  suggest  when  this  Cca- 
eresa  is  going  to  adjourn,  If  it  does  not 
take  care  of  Its  business  In  the  regulsr 
order? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
ttagrulshed  gentieman  that  we  hope  to 
Mjonm  at  a  reasonably  early  datejnd 
we  do  not  believe  that  a  1-week  vacatioii, 
It  really  amounts  to  wily  about  4  legbls- 
tive  days,  Is  gotag  to  impftlr  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  House  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  are  supposed  by  law 
to  adjourn  not  later  than  July  30.  Ai« 
we  going  to  meet  that  date? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  supposition  la,  of 
course,  subject  to  certato  other  prorisioDi 
of  the  same  act  to  which  the  gentieman 
refers._ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Only  If  tiie  CongnsM  by 
action  does  so.  But  this  Is  a  statutory 
date  and  I  think  It  Is  about  time  that  we 
exerolsed  aUttie  self -discipline. 

Mr.  ALBBIT.  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  do  that.  I  would  Itte  to  adjoon 
at  an  early  date.  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, we  Will  program  Mils  just  as  fast  si 
we  can  and  we  ask  the  cooperation  snd 
patience  of  the  (flstlnglushed  gentleman 
to  expediting  bills  out  of  his  committee 
and  the  other  committees  of  the  Houee. 
Of  course,  the  genOttnan's  conunlttee  has 
many  major.  Important  bills. 

BOr.  CURTIS.  I  think  they  have  been 
reported  out  of  committee,  I  might  say  to 
the  dttttngulshed  majority  leader.  I 
fiitak  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  roxtfted  out  Its  legislation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  has  and  we  are  aA- 
Ing  all  committees  to  act  expeditiously. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  fentionan  from 
Michigan  win  yield  further,  I  simply  do 
not  want  this  to  go  by  on  the  assumption 
that  ever7tx>dy  was  to  agreement  on  thto 
because  there  are  many  of  us  who  are 
not  to  agnement  with  this  kind  of 
schedvde  and  I  am  not  speaking  just  ftn- 
myself. 

Mr.  QWiAIJ>  R.  FCTID.  I  thank  ttte 
gentlenio  ftom  Oklahoma  for  Xtta 
Information       «  ,.  ,    , 


hue  ii  199& 

IRAOtOtQ  Of  fiAin^iE«!ljS^^O0Ma 
PBOPLE!  FROM  liATlN  ^jldBRieA'  ll^ 
COMMUNIST  CPT 

]fr.  P<XiANCO-ABREU.  Mr,  Speaker, 
X  ufc  unanimous  consent  toi  Mdtcas  ttie 
Bouse  for  1  minute  aad  toi  revise  and 
gtend  my  renaarks.         :     i 

lir.  SPEAKER.  Is  theM  objection 
ts  the  request  at  the  genlQeman  from 
foBtto  Rleo?  I 

There  was  no  objection.     > ' 

Ifr.POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  these  days  when  we  read  from  time 
to  time  of  thousands  of  j  pandpicked 
yoang  peavit  from  Latto  America  being 
tnmqwrted  to  Conunimlst  c^tmtries  for 


cib}!mkss^mMfM^m!b^mf(m 


ISM 


and 

With  me 

thiit  these 

when 

ijBinaticlsm, 

ency  to  to- 


jntenslve  tralntog  to  coi 
nlnrersion,  t  am  sure  you 
eoncem  for  tbe  tyjpe  of  woi 
jbung  tadoctrtnees  mfy 
they  are  turned  ^loo^*  Wi 
discipline,  and  studied  eill< 
Ql^te  respectable  orgatilzaitons,  demo 
etsttc  institutions,  and  gpvemments 
glendly  to  us.  We  may  expect  that  a 
idmary  purpose  to  this  tretotog  Is  to 
equip  them  to  tom>lre  and ;  create  the 
dlmate  for  wars  of  nation^  liieration.  to 
tumble  governments,  and  xofipread  con- 
Ituton,  chaos,  and  terror,  all  bf  which  is 
meant  to  Isolate  the  strp^holds  of 
dunocracy  and  to  weaken 

For  example,  the  Univer4iy  of  Polit- 
ical Studies  to  Prague  enroUi  5.060  from 
latin  America.  The  Patrim  Lumumba 
Ihilversity  to  Moscow  has  an  j  enrollment 
of  30,000  from  worldwide  soiidces,  todud- 
ing  a  large  body  from  Latin  America. 
Communist  China  paid  out  ^^  million  to 
2  years  to  transport  Peruvian  youths  to 


Additional 
and  other 
Peking, 
ttoto-* 
on  of  my 
by  Man- 
to  El 
on  March 


Bed   China    for    tralntog 
hundreds  are  taken  to 
vedal  groups  to  Moscow 

In  this  sense.  I  feel  it  to 
elude  In  the  extension  and 
ranarks  an  article  to  two 
uri  Rivera  Matos,  which  i 
Imparclal,  of  San  Juan,  P, 
17  and  March  33,  which  to]4  encourag 
tngly  of  the  Inter-American  i  School  for 
Political  Education  to  San  |  Jose,  Coete 
Bka. 

This  is  a  small  school,  with  limited 
Amds  and  facilities,  but  which  has  the 
poipose  of  training  leaders  In  the  dttno- 
cnttic  Ideology  of  political  organization 
■nd  action,  as  well  as  leaderahip  and  ef- 
ieetive  commimication.  Th^{  school  was 
lounded  by  ex-Presidept  J<tte  Flgueres. 
of  Costa  Rica,  a  real  patriot  and  a  true 
Aamplon  of  democracy.  Tne  directors 
at  the  school  are  worUng  iith  dedica- 
tion and  energy.  Ij 

The  toter-American  Schtiol  for  Po- 
nieal  Education,  founded  to  late  1059, 
ta  the  only  Institution  of  this  ikind  on  an 
international  level.  Its  enrollment  Is 
tot  Urge,  but  It  Is  a  beglnnhJi.  I  should 
«e  to  see  all  possible  encouragement 
•M  help  given  to  the  Int^-American 
8^1  for  Political  Educaiiton,  and  I 
■ould  like  to  see  other  schools  of  this 
^ure  established  to  other  tattn  Amer- 
KW  countries  and  to  the  United  States. 

In  this  c(mnection,  I  am  nleased  that 
*»e  to  pending  on  the  Hou^  Calendar, 
2*-  »713.  which  woiUd  creaitfe  the  Free- 
«n  Commission  and  the  Fte4<lom  Acad- 


e^er.-  Xi  wM14^  lie  wdl  for  lite  Congress 
to  ItMiMve  ttate  bUl. 

'  T^'  -Artides  (XT  the  Inter- American 
Schopl  for  PoUttcU  Bdoeatlon  follow: 

[l^rooi  tbs  San  Juan  (PA.)   g,ftnparctal. 
K«r.  19.  iSOOT 
▲  ScaooK.  To  Eiftfn  Dtaaocmtct 
;  ,^:~^Bf.  Manuel  Uvsrs  Matos) 

■Wet-m*  past  six  ysars  tm.  Intar-Ameriean 
Sobool  for  PoUUcal  Kdwoatton  haa  bMp  In 
opemtlon  In  Casta  Blea.  Many  Pxterto 
RlcanB,  some  aa  profoMora  and  some  as  atn- 
denta,  have  been  aaaoclated  with  this  In- 
■tltutlon  of  poUiSoal  InstructloQ.  Last  No- 
vember It  was  my  turn  to  give  three  lectures 
on  metboda  of  nMua  communication,  laaaed 
on  the  poUtleal  espartenee  at  Puerto  Bloo. 
Few  Off  our  countryman  know  the  origin, 
functlona  and  purpoee  of  thla  Institution, 
and  lU  valuaUe  service  to  democracy. 

The  School  was  founded  late  In  1900,  at 
a  meeting  held  In  the  cov^itry  home  of  ea« 
President  Jose  Plgneres  6t  CosU  Rica,  an 
estate  wbleh  bear^  the  poetic  name  of  "The 
Endless  Statiggle.''  ■yue  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  tuaiwiitattves  of  demoeratlo 
parties  and  groups  from'  throughout  Latin 
Amerloa  and  the  United  Btctea,  who  then 
laid  the  organisational  and  doctrinal  foun- 
dations for  the  new  Institutions.  Up  to  that 
time,  the  donocratlo  forces  of  the  A'n'Wipas 
had  no  Institution  ot  this  kind  at  an  Inter- 
national level.  The  communists,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  accumulated  40  years  of  ex- 
perience with  a  vast  system  ot  schodls  for 
large-sealB  training  at  laaderahlp  cadres  and 
youth^ieadSBs  tiurot«toovt  the  world. 

The  esSabUsbment  of  the  School  resU  on 
the  prlnolple  that  "ideas  cannot  survive  by 
themselves.  Koble.  generous  and  evident 
though  they  may  be,  they  need  to  be  de- 
fended by  honest  and  able  men."  An^  the 
objectives  of  the  liistltatlon  were  deter- 
mined by: 

1.  In  general,  the  d«nooratle  groups  of 
this  area  lack  the  experience  and  tetdmleal 
know-bow  which  are  necessary  to  poUUcal 
organisation  and  actloa.  and  they  have  had 
Uttle  opporttulty  to  tialn  a  ooiiw  ot  leaders. 

2.  These  groups  must  be  helped  to  apeU 
out  their  Ideologies  In  the  light  of  the  prtn- 
clplee,  tearhlngi,  experience  and  poslttve 
refOlsations  Of  practleal  democracy. 

8.  It  Is  desirable  to  maintain  a  clearing 
house  of  Information  and  a  center  of  coor- 
dination for  all  demoeratlo  groups. 

4.  It  Is  Imperative  to  prepare  all  of  oar' 
leaders  for  the  effort  to  achieve  continental 
unity  within  the  framework  of  democratSe 
Inter-Amerlcanlsm  without  Imperialism. 

In  keeping  with  these  objectives  five  nelds 
of  study  have  been  eatabUshed: 

1.  Strategy  and  tactics  for  achieving  and 
maintaining  power  for  the  defense  and  ap- 
plication of  democracy. 

2.  Studies  of  social  and  economic  realities 
and  of  pilnolpIeB,  measures  and  methods  for 
the  devslopmeixt  and  welfare  of  the  Latin 
American  peoptea. 

8.  OeopeUttos  of  the  hemlsphersi  j       b'v.-- 

4.  Interpretatlan  of  Latin  AmezlCsa  his- 
tory and  of  poUttcal  and  social  events  that 
may  arise. 

6.  Responsibilities  of  poUtlcal  parties  la 
international  poUtlcs. 

"me  courses  are  taught  over  a  ten-week 
period  and  they  cover,  among  others:  public 
speaking  and  principles  and  techniques  of 
communication;  pxibUc  relations;  tbs  ,asw- 
clse  of  power;  theory  and  practloe  of  poUtleal 
parties;  analysla  of  the  lUstory  of  Latin 
Amertca;  history  of  the  development  of  po- 
Utlcal institutions  In  the  United  SUtes; 
soctolQgy  and  political  ecdndlny:  economic 
gsfgrapby  c<  Latin  Amsilaa:  IntamatlaBal 
relations;  trade  unKmlam;  and  coopenrtlvB 


movements. 
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An  damsht  Ife  %Hs  opfctMtteh  ej  tlitf Bttibaf 
U  the  Academic  OounoU,  in  wUtt^  ttsna-: 
rector  of  »m  InstttvOMi  toUipiiiBsiitsIl'  "Its 
responslbUity  oT  Ideoldgieal  oitentaittott 
reats  wltti  tiie  sponsbtlbf '  pMltleal  pariHs. 

The  mstituttoB  Is'^t  pNssBt  u)MMF"tli» 
dlrectotsMp  of  a'panfttaymn  pwifBssiW.  Hr. 
Bpidlo  Tsgros,  a  Martted  and  IdlMi'itum.  Be 
IS  Inured  to  strufi^  aad  to  tb«  dlaUpHns'  of 
hardshtp.  Bs  hi*  been  rendered  taonUy 
and  ItttaUectuidly  eapitUa  for  this  work  t>y 
his  solid  knowledge  of  -Uw  reaUtiss  and  prob- 
lems of  Latin  America,  generated  by  t^renty- 
five  years  of  revolutionary  actten  agatost  the 
dletatorshtp  and  oligarchies  of  his  country. 
Where  he  haa  been  subject  ta  persecution, 
imprisonment  and  exile. 

The  educational  fuactlon  of  th«  School  Is 
directed  prlndpafiy  to  the  Instruction  of 
youth  leaders  In  poUtlcal  action,  as  wen  as 
to  counteracting  tboties  of  oommnntst  In- 
ffltratlon .  Blany  '«f  the  graduates  hold  posl- 
ttons  of  leadership  In  thjlr  respective  parties. 
sV'^well  as  go^emnent  :^>sts  in  ooiizrtrlee, 
wtiei^  their  poUtlcal  Ideoolgy  har1)6to  suc- 
cessful, such  as  Puerto  lUoO  and  VShesuela. 
Tp  date,  S9  dMoocratle  parttsii  and  etvte\^ir- 
gsnlzatlons  In  the  eohtlnent  have  sent  yoitng 
students,  with  tramportatton  and  Miiog  te- 
penses  paid  by  the  School.  Kxpensas  of 
foreign  jH'offssoti  are  also  covered  by  the 
SehoCl.  Baroliment  for  the  courses  fluctu- 
ates between  80  and  40  students;  the  dan 
m  ^rtdch  I  {M,rtldpated  was  attended  by  S7 
students  from  ten  countries.  Including  ttaisl^ 
fttmi  Puerto  Rlc6. 

The  School  Is  located  at  a  country  estate 
called  "Htia  Oatallna,"  some  24  kOomaters  from 
San  Jose,  the  capital.  The  nvlng  quarteis 
consist  bf  cottages  Sst  up  in  a  foreat  of  tSU. 
murm\nlng  pines,  and  there  Is  a  oshtaial 
building  with  a  conference  room,  dlplng 
room,  library,  iSct^tlon  rooma,  offices  and 
kitchen,  as  weU  as  a  swimming-pool.  Ths 
weather  Is  ideal,  and  the  atmosphere  peace- 
ftd  and  subdued.  There  are  no  residents  for, 
several  miles  around,  and  no  noises,  except 
the  pleasurable  ones  of  Mature.  Before  your 
eyes  Ues  the  beauty  of  the  central  plateau 
of  San  Joae.  with  Its  exuberant  iplash  of 
green.  In  short.  It  is  a  place  of  pladd  soli- 
tude and  of  Invlgorsting  stlm\ilatlon  for 
mind  and  spirit;  It  could  have  been  a  para- 
dise for  mystics  and  artlsta. 

[Rom  the  San  Juan  (PJEt.)   n  Tmpardal, 

Mar.  38,  ises] 

(Partn) 

-  Ja  my  first  arttde  about  the  Inter-Am«n> 

can  Bdiool  f  or  PodMloal  Bducatlon  to  Oosta 

BtaSi  I  explained  Its  origin,  operatlana,  aad 

the  valuable  aenrleea  which  It  Is  rendering  to 

prepare  youth  iMulers  for  the  Inspired  and 

ItttsUlgsnt  defense  ot  debuoratte  Institutions 

In  oar  twimlspbw.    in  tta  Maotogy,  ths 

School  Is  clearly  In  favor  of  the  sodal  sw> 

forms  so  taMtty  needed  In  our  lands.         "- 

In  our  Amsclcaa  countries  liberty,  alalia. 
Is  not  enou^  What  Is  ths  msuilag.  to 
those  forsaken  by  fortune,  of  a  regttte  of 
freedom  which  falls  to  eradicate  extrssM  pov- 
erty, Igncraace.  Illness,  exploltatlan  aed  ia- 
Justtce?  Orusbsd  by  those  cizcnaaataansB 
people  end  up  by  loatag  faith  In  dsmoertey. 
and  thay  ambeaoe  with  Irrational  farvce  aay 
doctrine  that  wUl  promise  a  fairer  deal, 
ewm  when  the  .price  la  the  total  loaa  of  tha 
basic  Ubertlea  of  Man.  Tonng  paopl*  fma 
the  unlveraltlea,  who  finish  their  studies  to 
find  themselvee  Jublei,  thr working  elassss 
who  live  In  dire  pofarty,  denied  the  most 
elementary  needs,  these  are  the  fnment  of 
ti^,  subversive  tebeHtans  of  oiir  Ikass.  ■  r W* 
hMyL^tsn.6baerra(ttiUs  phanomanon^n  tlM< 
oOfititeporary  i^ldf  .and  it  has  always  been 
the  germinating^  inMlu]^  for  totaUtSrian 
,  T*  this  Tbasoti.  tat*  eaio6i^M- 
raotfanustltta  of  th*  iMdai  si^ue* 
ture,  where  It  exists  In  American:  — dietii*. 
so  that  wealth  nywrpot  J^  ajnocopoly  of  a 


nm 


P^tllJWWl  ntuotXtj  in  <totrtaBMit  to  tli* 
mm  iRvUuv. 

Zn«l«h  to  iB«ka  9Mtai  nfwuiM  to  tbo 
mMK  progmiu  of  twMlioM*  which  tntmaa- 
Hoa^^owB^^aa  to  ^oadnetlac  ^or  rnth 
''*'*i^  W  praiMCi>t»  tt«  IdMs  «iul  prataote 

tton  Latta  Amtrlea  an  eoRmtly  noalvliic 
tratalnf.  T»u  Pfttrtoc  Lumumb*  Unlvmti? 
m  MoMov  hM  ma  •nroUnMnt  of  80,000  >tu- 
dtnti  Sgan  aU  o««r  the  vorM.  anumm  whleh 
toiw  an  lM«a  grou|w  ot  lAtln  Ametlcana. 
Wot  topf  MO  «0  rum  iMdm  from  Xeuador 

^^  ^^.  **  ?'°«»«'.  wb«e  Uwjr  w«t« 
llvw  tnlalQc  In  thair  natlTe  i»Tu»t 
And.  In  the  iMt  two  Man.  Pvklnc  matU 

ymiths  to  Bad  China  for  «— tVum  ^  t||,^ 
ma«  tralnlnc  procrama  muat  ba  addad  tha 
valnlsf  eantara  oparattnc  la  Lanlngrad  and 

SZ!°^  '^^  ^°'*^  P~P**'  fwwlwwl  «»- 
natle  and  oommunlat  Indootrtnatad  Into  rtc- 
aroua  dtadpUna,  9UI  thama^Taa  upen  tiSa 
Latin  ABMdean  oountrlaa  and  othar  oontt- 
nant^  to  carry  out  aubTHilTa  work  aloac 
««U-4lallnad  "nw  ■««•» 

addition  to  Idaoloflaal  Indoctrination,  atu- 

^^J^J**^  '*  «»n»P«l»t«l  ravolu- 
nonapy  action  along  pradatannlnad  pattanu. 
T*V«  Uu^  tachnlqna.  of  .abota«a  and 
twartam.  guarrUU  warfara.  ma«  a^tUm. 
affacUra^opacanda  mathoda.  ate.  Andwa 
•InMly  know  that  In  tlMlMdatahlp  eadnl 

^.^Sf'^^,."''^^**'^  procaada  with  In- 
fl^Wa  dtadpUna  and  bUnd  obadlanoa  to 

oraan  from  abova.    Iliaaa  adtatna  mr» 

«t  Ut ^^^protaat  a^SSSL^ST^yPS^ 
arata  diaordar  and  aoelal  dlaoontent.  -ihaT 
ft;q««tl7  hlda  bahlnd  cauaaa  ttat  mS^ 

SSS^1J!21'?*H*'*°«  to  IdaaUsta.  raoh  ai 
PJ^«rt  moramanta.  fronto  of  national  Ub- 
aratlon.  -and  ao  forth.  It  u  no  aaar  taak. 
««n.  to  oombat  waU-organlMd  ■roupadf 
paopla  with  blind  falttl^rtTbaK^irthS 
ttay  hold  In  thalr  hands  tha  kay  to  abaoluto 
truth  and  human  aalTatlon  •— oiuiw 

what  do  our  naUona  do?  Tha  Intar-^erl- 
SL^^  J*  ^^*^  Mueauon  In  Coata 
Im^^  i^.**^  ^•*"  °'  oparatton.  baa  bmm 
•"•  *°  *»*;  oaly  Ml  atudenta.  who  form 
*J»  T^^r»««  'or  countanng.  in  the  maMwa 
Of    their    strenffth    and    opportunltlee     the 

Thalp  effort!  are  noble,  but  the  effect  min- 

^•.*^S!!!?  ***  "»•  «*«*°"<=  proportion* 
^^«^?S1?'"S  "ctlvltlee  of  interiauonal 
oommuniMa.  We  haTe  faith  In  tha  Im- 
P«t»rtUl^  of  our  demoentle  Instnatlons 
and  the  baalc  goodn«.  of  our  prlMlpSw 
,•*"*  *^J»«»«lTU>t  principle  of  thefchoS 

itoN^imreaa  and  eTUtent  though  thar 
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SbSbL^T?**-    •*  «»«'«  OB  the  oontrt- 
battona  of  democratic  moyaraeDts  m   tha 

fS??2J'     "*•  cjurenUy  campaigning  to 

rSJS^iS^*^  ***•.  P'«»"-«  of  facimie.. 
^W^to«ja  gmutoa  uphoMara  of  demo- 

ZrSl^iSr^-  **  ***•  «•»•«««■  bearto.  and 
tott^^te  and  economic  inatltutlona  of  om 

w^tohop  Of  study  and  training  for  the  d*. 
tmm  of  damocrattc  idaala.^^ 

T  I 


Mr.^fasiCS^  Ifr  nrtw^ni.  Mmj  faui 
UylBaodety'stiBsicunit,  And  tti«r«  can. 
not,  be  Miy  dlaagreemctnt  with  the  fact 
ttiat  a  funlljr  needs  tiro  parenta.  Unfor- 
tunatdy,  many  f amllfes  have  only  one 
parent  and  In  most  caaes  It  l8  the  mother 

It  has  come  as  a  shock  to  most  Amer- 
l»n«  to  learn  that  an  estimated  2  miUlcm 
children  now  live  In  homes  which  do  not 
have  fathers  and  I  am  sure  It  Is  hardly 
an  accident  that  an  estimated  80  percent 
of  our  Juvenile  dellnquenta  come  from 
fatherless  homes. 

The  American  home  should  be  the  cen- 
ter of  strength  and  stability,  and  It  gen- 
erally Is.  But  It  is  most  likely  to  fulfill 
tbto  role  properly  when  the  leadership, 
strength,  and  guidance  of  a  father  Is 
present. 

The  American  father  Is  a  constant 
wuree  of  moral  strength  to  his  growing 
clffldrea  Together  with  a  mother  of  his 
family  he  enables  his  children  to  develop 
to  their  fullest  physical,  emotional,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  <<«pt^TltlpB. 

Consequently.  I  must  admit  that  It 
came  as  quite  a  surprise  to  me  recently  to 
touTi  that  Father's  Day  has  never 
achieved  the  official  recognition  It  so 
keenly  deserves. 

1  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  the  Im- 
portance of  American  womm  and 
Mother's  Day. 

The  Congress  of  the  Dhlted  States 

Sfifl  ![!^  *"  *•"  "»>•"  "  resolved  to 
direct  the  President  to  proclaim  Mother's 
Day  annually,  with  aU  due  pomp  and 
cewmony.  I  think  the  American  family 
would  benefit  greatly  If  Father's  D^ 
which  UP  until  now  has  been  an  occasion 
sponsored  by  a  private  trade  organiza- 
tion Were  elevated  to  the  same  status  a* 

^S^lF^-  Toward  that  end  I  havS 
submitted  a  resolution  asking  Congress 

to  (Mreet  and  request  the  President  to  an- 
nually proclaim  Father's  Day 

We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  two  kinds  of  fatherless  homes  In 
this  country.  First,  is  the  home  that  is 
literally  without  a  father.  Generally 
waking  these  are  in  our  low-income 
homes.  In  addition,  however.  th£^  are 
countless  homes— in  our  middle  aid  up- 
per classes— which  are  flguratlvelyVth- 
oitt  fathers.  That  is.  the  family  hks  a 
lather  who  is  always  away  on  business 
who  works  late  every  night  of  the  week' 
Who  spends  his  weekends  at  the  golf 
course,  uid  is  away  from  home  so  often 
80  as  to  deprive  his  children  of  his  neces- 
sary influence.  «*«-- 

I  think  all  Americans  should  take  a 
frerii  look  at  the  role  of  the  father  as  a 
staWUzing  family  Influence  in  a  turbulent 
world.  The  creation  of  a  Father's  Day 
that  achieves  greater  status  through  of- 
ficial recognttlon  by  Congress  and  the 
President  will.  I  am  hopeful,  reafllrm  the 
Importances  of  fathers,  and  in  some 
»Mg»re.    help    strengthen    American 
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.JSL!S?"*^-    **■   Speaker.  I  ask 
Tbatv  was  no  obJeoUon. 


WOMEN  WALK  THEIR  NEIOHBOR- 
HOOD  STREETS  UNAFRAID  IN 
JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanhnous  consent  to  extend  my  mnailts 
at»ls  point  In  the  Racou  and  include 
extraneous  matter  and  tables. 


TDe  SPBAKOi^i^A  ilww   objael^ 

^iJS5*  ""^  ««"«w^ 

There  was  mo  objection. 

the  Nattonal  Obsenrer  published  in 
utlale  pointing  to  the  I6W  crime  ratela 
the  dty  of  Johnstown.  Pa^  which  *—- 
the  Nation  with  a  reoord  of  928  ettam 
per  100.000  residentB  as  opposed  to^ 
nattonal  average  of  1.361.2  per  loom 
«  the  12  lowest  crime  clUes.  6  awto 
Pennsylvania  and  4  of  those  are  In  otJ. 
mining  regions..  ^ 

The  article  c4ild  be  a  source  of  vHu- 
able  Informatito  for  80ciok>glst8  sod 
ffllmlnologists  seeking  to  establish  ». 
vlnmmental  reitsons  for  the  unprece- 
dented  number  lof  offenses  against  law 
and  order  that  has  brought  tenor  into 
many  communities.  I  ask  unanimom 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  RkSu 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

My  own  observation  is  that  eosi 
miners,  stedworkers,  and  laborers  and 
their  neighbors  have  developed  an  un- 
usual  devotion  to  country  and  to  tbdr 
feUow  men  because  they  have  put  n 
much  effort  into  making  the  United 

States  the  great  nation  they  want  it  to  be. 
TTielr  own  parents  worked  hard  and  Iodk 
with  a  fierce  pride  in  theh-  accompUi^ 
ments,  and  they  have  reared  their  fami- 
lies in  the  same  philosophy.  Parentsl 
respect  and  love  of  Ood  and  country  ban 
come  with  each  succeeding  generation, 
with  such  dedication  evolving  through- 
out a  community,  regard  for  a  neigii- 
pors  person  and  property  becomes  an 
innate  characteristic. 

We  have  a  few  Individuals  who  do  not 
conform  and  sometimes  stray,  but  these 
ezMptions  only  serve  to  arouse  in  othen 
a  determination  to  make  theh-  childiw 
^emplary  citizens.  We  are  proud  of 
these  communities  and  we  Invite  any 
study  that  may  lead  to  natiimal  improTB- 
ment. 

The  article  follows: 

Wht  Pouca  lUmos  Am  Soxnt  in  Johiw- 
»owi*:  "WoiixN  Wauc  Thkb  NnaHBoaHooe 
S'nuKn  Unavsaid" 

Johnstown,  Pa. — Capt.  Sammy  Coco,  chief 
of  detecUves  on  the  Johnstown  poUce  forea. 
Is  one  of  the  toughest,  cope  In  western  Penn- 
sylvania. They  say  around  here  that  Sanuay 
and  his  crew  always  get  their  man,  whldi  U 
perhaps  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  thU 
haay  community  of  coal  and  steel  worfcei* 
haa  the  lowest  crime  rate  of  the  184  metro- 
pcdltan  areas  ot  the  United  Statea. 

The  crime  rate  here  Is  rtaUy  low,  with  so 
few  serious  crimes  that  Sammy  Coco  hss 
plenty  of  time  to  concentrate  on  getting  his 
man.  According  to  the  FBI's  uniform  criins 
reports,  the  Johnstown  area  has  only  3M 
serious  crimes  a  year  for  every  100,000  peopls. 
a  rate  that  Is  one-fourth  the  national  aver- 
age and  one-tenth  the  rate  In  the  leadlns 
crime  cities  of  Loe  Angeles  and  Las  Vegss. 

There's  so  little  crime  that  the  poUoe  radlM 
are  sometimes  silent  for  days  on  end,  polloe- 
court  sessions  are  canceled  for  lack  of  buil- 
neaa.  women  wsJk  their  neighborhood  streeti 
unafraid,  and — according  to  PoUce  Lieut 
Kelvin  Causer,  who  conducted  a  survey  of 
hia  own — there  are  always  a  couple  of  doaaa 
autoe  parked  downtown,  with  the  keys  la  tba 
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fMXia»    THAT    AIS    VMCOMMQN 

"Tou'U  even  And  oars  parked  at  the  curb 
with  the  anglnca  running,"  says.  lieutenant 
Causer,  proud  tltat  in  a  two-county  arsa  tt 
278,000  persons,  auto  theft  te  not  commaa. 


amed  robbery  te  highly  unoffal,  and  mur- 
Ar  and  rape  are  rare. 

How  does  an  Industrial  towiij  keep  Its  cltl- 
«ai  from  mtHaating  each  ott  ( r.  from  swip- 
UK  ears,  from  trafliddng  In  r  arcotlcsT  Can 
Hmethlng  be  learned  from  J>bnstown7 

Ask  these  questions  here. 


GONGIUBSSIONA£<  RfiOCHtD  —  »0tJSS 
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md  evaryona 

ofBclate  beUeve 

to  do  with  It. 


iiM»  a  different  theory.  PoUce 
police  efficiency  has  something 
Scbool  officials  say  It's  educailpn  and  disci- 
pline of  the  young.  Polltldai^  say  It's  the 
bsalthy  political  climate.  Cle  gymen  aay  re- 
Iglous  training  Is  a  major  faitor.  And  the 
■an  In  the  street — likely  to  be  S  Orst-genera- 
tloB  or  second-generation  Cn^h,  Pole,  Ital- 
ian, Austrian,  or  Oerman — sajte  it  could  be 
tha  vestige  of  old-country  fai  lily  tradltioos. 
Perhaps  they  are  all  correct,  par  other  areas 
ef  Pennsylvania  that  cloaely  rnonble  Johns- 
toim— Scranton,  WUkee-Bazn,  Hazleton, 
Uncaster — also  have  low  crlxiie  rates.  The 
iBfrMllents  that  have  shaped]  kbe  character 
of  these  communltlee  are  eveijjKvhere  In  evi- 
dence In  Johnstown.  1  ' 

rr    BEGINS    WITH    DIBCnUNX 

"DlBclpIlne  Is  very  Importanjti"  says  Albert 
BublB,  the  mild  but  obviously  llrm  principal 
of  Johnstown  High  School.  rtTou  have  to 
|o  aU  the  way  with  It  or  you're  In  trouble. 
On  the  first  day  of  every  fal|  isemester,  for 
Instance,  I  address  the  students  ^d  Instruct 
th«m  to  get  rid  of  all  the  bjd-  habits  they 
picked  up  during  the  svunm^f — have  their 
bslr  cut  and  wear  proper  ciothee.  Those 
tbat  don't  are  sent  home,  anid  the  parents 
tit  almost  always  In  our  coraw." 

Ur.  Rubls  says  the  student  pxly  has  free- 
dom, but  everyone  understandt  the  ground 
rales  and  knows  the  consequences  of  Infrac- 
Uoos.  Two  seniors  a  year  agq,  for  example, 
were  expelled  for  a  semester  after  Mr.  Rubls 
found  them  fist  fighting  In  the  cafeteria. 
There  are  few  fist  fights  at  Johnstown  High. 

Johnstown  has  no  narootlca  nroblem.  In 
hli  18  years  on  the  police  f c  "  ' 
Causer,  who  Is  the  juvenile 
hu  seen  only  one  stick  of 
bel(Higed  to  a  transient, 
town  has  most  of  the  JuvenUe  jproblems  here 
that  are  found  In  other  cities'  Of  equal  size, 
but  troublesome  Incidents  generally  are  not 
11  frequent  or  as  severe  as  elsewhere.  "We'U 
have  pretty  serious  fights,"  satjiB  Lieutenant 
Causer,  "but  always  with  fist^  If  there^  a 
(wltchblade  [knife]  In  town,  !l  dont  know 
ttout  It.    The  kids  here  arentt  vlcloiu." 

The  amount  of  juvenile  trooble  Is  small 
mougb  so  the  police  and  sMlal  agendes 
have  enough  time  to  deal  with  the  smaUeat 
of  Incidents.  If  a  half-dozen  boys  are  no- 
ticed Idling  on  a  street  corner^  the  authorl- 
tlea  go  to  work  to  find  something  for  them 
to  do.  The  downtown  Teen  Center  has  more 
than  6,000  youngsters  In  active  membership. 
"soMrrHiNO  IS  ttpJ'i 

If  a  girl  plays  truant  from  her  junior  high 
Khool,  a  notation  to  this  eflTect  appears  on  a 
Ills  card  on  her  In  the  police  staUon.  When 
•  group  of  boys  two  years  ago  $bowed  up  for 
•chool  wearing  distinctive  black  sport  shirts, 
the  principal  immediately  infdnned  the  po- 
Uce that  "aomethlng  is  up,"  andthe  juvenile 
officers  were  In  to  break  up  tiik  beginnings 
of  •  gang.  Ti 

Although  the  Johnstown  area  is  largely 
urban,  buut  around  the  Bethlehem  Steel  and 
VS.  Steel  mills,  a  small-towh  atmosphere 
Pttvades.  "People  In  thU  toiti  have  noae 
wwble,"  says  Police  Capt.  Steven  HazrU. 
/■wryone  in  town  is  minding  Everyone  else's 
•xiihiess,  and  this  helps  us  out. '  They're  al- 
v»y«  calling  in  here  to  check  things  out." 

Dr.  George  Walter,  profasaoo  |of  sociology 
M  the  local  University  of  Pitts  Mirgh  branch 
^  a  former  mayor,  thaorlsta  that  the 
wjay-qullt  pattern  of  poUtica:  uuhdlvtslona 
•round  Johnstown— 19  In  aU -i-promotee  a 
■Vint  of  community  In  each  aui » Uvlalflii.  that 
mips  keep  crime  dawn.  .  t'uhj  «.ii! 
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I ««  prtmary  raHaMonahlpa."  ha  aasya. 
Tf  a.  kid  amokaa  on  ona  and  of  the  blo^ 
the  otter  end  oC  the  block  is  oonceraad." 
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TiM  local  newspaper,  tha  Johnatown  Tifb- 
une-Demoorat,  helpa  keep  up  this  community 
pressure.  Although  it  has  a  slsaMe  droula- 
tk»  (66.000)  and  a  staff  of  80.  It  malntalna 
tha  chummy  fiavor  of  a  Tillage  weekly.  Psr- 
hi4M  baoauae  there  la  ao  IttUa  crime  or  poUtl- 
cal  oomipUon  for  It  to  fasten  upon.  It  fllla  Ita 
pagea  with  nelglUxirhood  tidbits. 

Bays  Dt.  Walter :  "As  the  saying  around 
here  goes,  you  could  come  home  from  work 
for  40  years  and  idss  your  wife,  but  on  one 
night  you  might  give  her  the  back  of  your 
hand  and  you'U  read  about  It  the  next  day  on 
the  back  page  of  the  Trlbime-Democrat." 

The  most  enduring  problem  the  polloe  have 
la  with  drinking  and  gambling,  standard  In- 
gredients In  towns  that  live  on  mxiscle,  mines, 
and  open-hearth  furnaces.  But  even  drink- 
ing and  gamMlng  problems,  by  comparison 
with  those  In  other  cotnmunltlea.  aaem 
minimal. 

"Don't  get  ma  wrong."  aays  Police  Chief 
Robert  Burkhart.  a  ({Ulet,  affable  policeman 
with  90  years  on  the  foroe.  "We  have  a  lot 
of  drinking  here,  but  not  like  It  used  to  be. 
Since  TV  came  along,  the  bars  arent  doing 
the  business  any  man.  The  men  come  out 
of  the  mills,  grab  a  she-pack,  and  go  home 
with  It." 

ABB  rnwKT" 


Captain  Coco  regularly  raids  the  three  gam- 
bling enterprises  In  town — ^numbers  boolu 
that  are  believed  to  be  Independent  rather 
than  syndicate-related.  But  It's  dlfflcvilt  to 
prosecute  here.  "The  Juries  here  are 
funny,"  smiles  Bob  Oleason,  a  young  crimi- 
nal law  attorney  who  also  heads  the  Young 
Republicans  here.  "TheyYe  tough  on  any 
Und  of  violence,  but  they  dont  like  to  con- 
vict on  drinking  or  gambling.*' 

Mr.  Oleason  and  Captain  Coco  are  regular 
adversaries  in  the  courtroom,  scrapping  over 
gambling  pinches  and  burglary  r^M.  Yet 
each  holds  a  high  regard  for  the  talente  of  the 
othnr.  "I'll  get  my  man  off  on  12  burglaries," 
Mr.  Oleason  says  admiringly,  "but  Sammyll 
get  him  00  the  I3th.  Once  you're  down  with 
Sammy,  he's  going  to  bring  you  up  on  any 
Uttle  thing  untU  he  gete  you." 

The  60-year-old  Ci^italn  Oooo,  the  most 
controversial  figure  In  Johnstown,  candidly 
admits  he  uses  every  possible  trick,  device, 
and  loophole  available  to  him  when  it  comes 
to  punishing  a  man  he  knows  Is  guilty  of  a 
crime. 

"I  never  bring  a  man  up  on  barges  unleas 
rm  positive  he's  guilty,"  he  says.  But  then 
he  geta  the  works.  No  violence,  no  rough 
stxiff:  nobody  haa  ever  accused  him  of  that. 
But  be  uses  taohnlquea  uaed  by  poUoaman 
the  world  over  to  discourage  further  crime. 

"Oleason  claims  he's  beaten  me  on  a  doaen 
cases,  but  I  dldnt  lose  any  of  them  com- 
pletely," says  Captain  Coco.  "Ill  get  the 
mayor  to  set  bail  so  high  that  the  man  cant 
meet  It,  so  even  when  Oleason  gete  Mrn  off 
on  a  technicality  he%  stewed  for  four 
months  In  jaU." 

KIS   SFXCTACXTUUl  CATCHB8 

OeCtlng  out  of  town  after  staging  a  holdup 
Is  not  likely  to  do  a  criminal  much  good 
either.  Capteln  Coco  believes  the  potential 
criminal  must  be  aware  that  the  police  will 
track  him  down  anywhere  In  order  to  bring 
him  to  Juatloe.  His  spectacular  catohaa  In 
Miami,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  other  distant 
cities  quite  naturally  receive  Mg  play  In  tha 
press. 

Some  of  Ci4>teln  Coco's  techniques  are  oosi- 
demned  by  a  number  of  prominent  Johna- 
town residents;  Dr.  Walter,  the  sociologist, 
for  example,  busted  Capteln  Cooo  to  patrol- 
man whUa  be  waa  mayor.  But  Oi^Haln  Ooco 
appaara  to  have  the  a^ld  harking  of  tha  otir- 
rant  mayor,  Kenneth  Tompkins.    A  RaiMibU- 


ean  ao  IndepaiMlant  in  (feOtlea  that  atatf  his 
own  party  sMU  oprnaaa  him,  Mayor  T^rmpklns 
brought  Captain  Cooo  back  from  hla  beat  to 
head  the  detective  dtvlslaa.  "Ha  daUven  the 
goods,  that«  aU  X  aak."  tha  mayor  barks. 

In  neighboring  Somerset  County,  jwrt  of 
the  Johnstown  metropolitan  area,  a  teen- 
ager caught  drinking  can  expect  a  #96  fine, 
and  a  mugging  la  worth  a  year  and  a  half  in 
prtSGsi.  But  sentences  over  flva  yaai*  are 
rare.  "If  our  InstltutlODs  and  modam 
methods  cant  rehablUtote  a  drtandant  In 
avi  to  6  years,  then  a  longer  term  wont 
help,"  says  Judge  Thomas  F.  I«nabury. 
"Our  Jurtee  here  are  very  careful,  but  very 
firm.  They  tend  to  be  a  little  sya^iathetle 
toward  a  defendant,  and  hla  guilt  haa  to  ha 
cleariy  shown,  but  If  It  la.  they  want  him 
propwly  aentenoad." 

ItiB  generally  agreed  hare  that  tha  near 
abeence  of  racial  tension  In  Johnatown  con- 
tributes to  the  low  crime  rate.  There  ara 
8,700  Negroes  in  the  area,  but  tha  Incldenoa 
at  crime  among  them  la  not  dlsimiportloaate. 
A  KXAsirxK  or  initiatitb 

The  economic  position  of  the  Negro  h«i« 
Is  not  much  bettw  than  It  is  dsewhere. 
Cloeed  Job  categories  are  gradually  opening 
up,  however,  and  there  aaema  to  be  enough 
h<^>e  among  Negroes  that  tenaloas  and  crime 
are  kept  down.  "It's  not  untisual  to  aee 
them  run  the  bcul  guys  out  of  town  thn- 
aelves."  saya  Captain  Cooo. 

Housing  for  Negroes  is  not  good,  but  then 
housing  throughout  the  community  is  aging 
and  modest.  Most  of  the  town  was  built 
betwcMi  1889  and  1825.  after  the  famous 
flood  of  1889  destroyed  the  old  Johnstown 
and  kUled  more  than  2,000  resldente.  When 
the  steel  Industry  Is  suffering,  as  It  waa  four 
years  ago.  xmemployment  goee  up  to  as 
much  as  16  percent,  the  young  people  leave, 
and  the  older  ones  tighten  their  balte. 
When  prosperity  returns,  the  atmoq>here  of 
adversity  lingers. 

Moat  poUoe  chiefs  arotmd  the  Nation  com- 
plain that  when  unemployment  goes  up, 
ao  does  the  crime  rate.  Not  so  In  Johnstown. 
The  pec^le  here  are  accustcmed  to  adversity. 
Probe  them  tor  weakneeaea,  and  you  strike 
granite. 

"Some  of  our  ciilldren  may  aeem  to  lack 
common  courteay,"  say  the  Bev.  J.  Clark 
Oeorge.  principal  of  Bishop  McOort  High 
School.  "But  their  parente  have  grounded 
them  solidly  In  morals,  ethics,  and  rdlgton." 

It  may  be  the  low  crime  rate  here  haa  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  fact  that  w^mtny  ooco 
la  one  of  the  toughaat  oopa  In  waatam  Pann* 
sylvanla.  It  may  also  be  that  tha  paopla  at 
Johnstown  themaelvea  are  tougher  than 
most  modem  Americans. 

Twelve  lowest  crime  dtiea 
(Crimes  per  100/)00  raaldants) 

Johnstown,  Pa._ 828.0    " 

Lancaster,   Pa..__. . ._      806.7 

Wllkes-Barre-Hazleton.  Pa 468.6 

Manchester,    KM 807.8 

Utlca-Bome,  N.Y 606.8 

Altoona,  Pa »18.8 

BsadlBg,Pa 088. » 

Wheeling.  W.  Va ._      889.4 

Blnghamton,    N.Y 646.8 

Scranton,  Pa 668.8 

Provo-Orem,    Utah.... ...^__..--    VIO.O 

Plttsfleld,   Mass 688.6 

(National    average 1.861. 3> 

— oXmia  WMnnaKi. 


NEW  WATER  POU.DTION  OOMTROL 
PLANT  AT  OOCN3A  RIVER  NBWB- 
PRINT  MTTJi 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speak- 
•r.St  adc  unanimous  coDsent  to  extend  my 
nanaiks  at  this  point  In  ttMSaeouaad 
Include  extraneous  mattot  .:}:.•  <  'i'li  "iu 


i»rt 


CGm»Essi(mAU{  wcmD-^fspi^^ 


'..iTtm  SHKAKZat   U  than  objection 
to  tiM  roQUMt  of'tiw  gmttoman  from 

AlMMBttft^ 

Then  wur'no  obJeetioQ. 

ICr.  OLBNN  ANDREWS.  BIr.  Speaker. 
I  Am  proud  to  have  In  my  congnMional 
diiiriet  the  Coom  River  Mtwvzlnt  Dl> 
viakm  of  the  Kimberly-Clatk  Corp^  at 
Coom  Pines.  Ala.,  where  newsprint  Is 
turned  out  In  large  volume  for  the  news- 
papers of  the  South. 

Recently  two  accomplishments  were 
announced  by  this  distinguished  com- 
pany which  demonstrates  its  leadership 
in  the  production  (tf  paper  and  the  en- 
lightened sense  of  publle  responsibility 
possessed  by  its  management. 

Now  under  construction  at  the  Coosa 
River  mill  is  a  new  paper  machine  which, 
tipon  completion.  wHl  make  the  facility 
the  Nation's  largest  newsprint  milL 
When  the  new  machine  goes  into  oper- 
ation In  the  summer  of  1967,  it  will  pro- 
duce as  much  as  150.000  tons  of  news- 
print per  year.  This  will  increase  the 
mm's  eaip#dty  by  82  percent— to  440,000 
tons  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  particularly  want  to 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues KimberlywCIark's  second  accom- 
plishment, which  concerns  a  great  na- 
tional problem,  water  pollution. 

Recently.  Mr.  Robert  Q.  ShlrrUf,  Coosa 
River  mill  manager,  set  into  preliminary 
operation  a  new  water  pollution  control 
plant  built  by  the  company  at  a  cost  of 
$2.6  million.  Designed  to  treat  up  to  50 
mimon  gallons  a  day  of  paper  mill  waste. 
the  installation  is  expected  to  reach  full 
operating  capacity  by  midsummer.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  pollution  control 
units  ever  built  by  a  paper  company. 

Its  treatment  facilities  include  a 
mefihanlcal  elarifler  that  removes  nearly 
00  tons  of  suspended  solids  and  other 
oxygen-consuming  materials  per  day 
from  the  water,  and  also  a  370-acre 
aeration  pond.  This  man-made  basin, 
2Vi  mUes  long,  holds  up  to  1.4  billion 
gallons  of  water,  where  wastes  are  fur- 
ther settled  and  broken  down  1^  natural 
chemical  reactions. 

The  plant  takes  advantage  of  the  latest 
tedmlqueB  in  improving  water  quality 
and  meets  or  exceeds  aU  the  standards 
established  by  the  Alabama  Pollution 
Control  Commission  for  treatment  of 
water  discharges  by  Industrial  plants  in 
theSUte. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Kimberly-Clark's  new 
water  pollution  plant  at  Coosa  Pines  Is 
an  excellent  example  of  prtvate  industry 
aooepting  its  reqxuisibillty  to  meet  a 
public  problem.  It  solidifies  our  faith  in 
the  free  enterprise  system. 


RKVSNUB  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
/fj  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MnMHJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
i^Teaker's  table  the  bin  (RJt.  11487)  to 
pcwUla  iwvenue  for  tba  Distrlet  of  Cb* 
Ivuobkki  and  for  other  puipoaes.  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  dlMubee  to 
the  Soiate  amendments,  and  ask  for  a 
,  «onf «rmo»  wito  the  a^tuM. 
'-  Hm  SPBAKSR  pro  tnapoM  (Mr.  Ax- 
«■*>.  Is  tlNM  objeetltm  to  the  i««M«t 
of  the  gentlcBun  tnm  Sooth  OaioUnaf 


TSae  CSialr  beazB  none,  and  wlthautob- 
Jeetton  appohits  the  following  oonfereeB: 
Meam  WBimm,  McMnxax,  Doiwvt. 
FuiQirA,  Nklssh,  Hsaaxs.  and  Bkotbzll 

oCVirginJ*,    i.  ...^.      . 


-^««  ,2,  U9f 
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MINUTES  OF  FIRST  ORGANIZA- 
TIONAL MEETCNO  OF.  THE 
AMERICAN    LBQION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  R^xwp. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objeetkm  to  the  request  of  the  gfTtrTtinfin 
from  Florida?  ;  i-~.- 

There  was  no  objectian. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only 
America  but  the  whole  world  is  aware  of 
the  great  patriotic  orgtuolzatlon.  the 
American  Legion  aiul  all  that  It  has 
meant,  means,  and  will  mean  In  the  pro- 
tection and  perpetuation  of  f  reedtnn  In 
our  country  and  In  the  world. 

Not  only  all  legionnaires  but  all  Amer- 
icans and  all  who  love  and  cherLdi  free- 
dom will  find  Immense^  interesting  the 
first  minutes  of  the  organisational  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Legion,  on  American 
soil,  at  the  Statier  Hotel  In  St  Louis.  Mo.. 
May  8.  1919.  when  41  veterans,  many  of 
them  possessors  of  great  American 
names,  initiated  this  distinguished  orga- 
nization. 

One  of  Mrs.  Pepper's  and  my  devoted 
friends  and  neighbors  in  Miami.  Fla., 
Capt  Qeorge  H.  Blaines,  kept  the  min- 
utes of  this  significant  meeting.  I  have 
a  letter  from  Captain  Malnes  aamUng  me 
the  copy  of  the  minutes  of  this  first 
oivanisational  meeting  of  the  Legion  in 
the  United  States  telling  me  about  the 
evKit  together  with  the  call  for  veterans 
to  attend  this  organizational  meeting 
which  appeared  in  the  Miami  Beach 
Times  of  May  20. 1966. 

As  a  tribute  to  these  veterans,  who  held 
this  first  orgamiatlonal  meetbig  of  the 
American  Legion  on  American  soli,  and 
to  the  great  patriotic  organization,  the 
American  Legion  which  this  meeting 
launched,  I  ask  that  the  letter  of  Cap- 
tain Malnes  and  the  page  from  the 
Miami  Beach  Times.  Miami.  Fla.,  of 
May  20, 1966.  to  which  I  referml.  appear 
following  my  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Raooeo.  I  am  sure  this  meaningful  rec- 
ord win  be  a  source  not  onSy  of  informa- 
tion but  of  inspiration  to  aU  who  are 
privileged  to  see  it: 

MuMX  Bbach  Taam, 
Mimmi  BtaeK.  Fla^  JTsy  »1,  IMi. 
Hoa.  Olatidb  Pbwkk. 

Here  ia  the  copy  of  the  lint  reoord  ever 
kept  In  the  United  Statee  when  41  <tf  ua  met 
on  the  menanlne  floor  of  the  Hotel  Statin' 
in  St.  Lome  May  «.  1919.  It  was  oaOed  The 
freMinlnary  Oaueue  to  dlsetiaa  and  make 

ene  for  the  eaucua  of  The  American  Legion 
y  8.  0,  10  which  waa  held  at  the  Shubert 
Theatre.  St.  LouU,  Mo  <acraaa  street  from  the 
Jetraraon  hotel  (now  Sberaton-Jeffaraon.) 
A  plaque  on  the  alte,  now  a  utility  company 
building,  marka  the  place  where  IJOO  dele- 
gatea  and  altematea  met  to  eatabllah  cad 
Found  the  Legion.  Thla  writer  waa  a  dele- 
gate f^om  Michigan.  Lt.  OoL  Theodora  Moo- 
aerMt.  and  Ool.  Benawtt  Champ  COark.  ware 
eo-otuktrmen  for  thla  nalkalnary  Oaneua. 
Tha  mtnvtaa.  or  reoord,  ware  kept  by  ttda 
writer  and  It  l»  say  hand-wilting.  W^  typed 
W  firam  tha  wtCMm  oopgr  " 


liptal  atauonary.  Tha  orlglDal  la  la  the  Ik 
of  The  American  Legion  at  national  hZZ 
quartera  la  Waahingtoo,  DXJ.  ^^ 

YoM  Uke  It  from  hare,  and  mlabt^cndtt  >. 
published  In  Thp  lllaml  Beach  Tlmaelf)«||| 

Thanks,  and  a  hanid-grasp. 
TourfH«nd; 

oiaoaes  H.  Uuxm, ' 

[Troai  the  Miami  Beach  "pmea.  May  30,  im« 
Thla  la  a  copy  of  the  fltat  record  (mtnutaai 
kept  In  the  United  8t«tea  whan  The  AuS. 
can  Legion  waa  founded  in  St.  bHUa  It  «■ 
during  the  St.  Loula  (Mo.)  Oaucua  hm 
there  on  May  8.  8,  10th.  1919.  At  tha  fta. 
Umlnary  Caucua.  May  8,  held  at  tha  Beta 
Statier,  41  veterans  whose  namaa  appear  be- 
low met  with  Lt.  CoL  Theodore  Booaevelt  aad 
CoL  Bennett  Champ  Clark,  aa  oo-chal«a«L 
to  make  the  plana  for  the  convention  Xha 
mlnutaa  were  kept  by  Oapt.  Oeorga  H. 
Malnea,  than  a  and  Lt..  who  waa  a  dalantt 
from  Michigan.  Capt.  Malnea  la  natloui 
hlatorl&n  for  the  Society  of  American  Leclon 
Foundera  and  la  aaaoclated  with  the  m«-i 
Beach  Tlmea.  .  ^^ 

BOnLRAlUa, 

Thla  letter  written  at  St.  Loiila. 

(1)  Each  State  or  Ter.  to  have  votaa  eqoal 
to  twice  Ita  congr,  rep.,  D.  of  C.  8  votta. 
Alaaka,  PI.  at  Hawaii  two  each  &  vote  br 
atate  be  caat  by  delegatea  present. 

(2)  Bach  atate  to  decide  manner  of  catt- 
ing Ita  votea. 

(3)  All  delegates  who  attend  conventioD 
to  have  seat  on  the  floor. 

(4)  Com.  of  5  with  T.  Oh.  *  T.  Secy  draw 
up  preliminary  dec.  of  prin. 

(5)  Com.  of  s  to  draft  propoeed  order  of 
bualneaa  for  caucus. 

(6)  Com.  of  8  on  orgui./plan  for  conat 
a  by-lawB. 

Mat  6.  1919.      .  <r» 

John  MacVlcar.  Iowa. 

P.  W.  Flacher,  Okla. 

R.  A.  Sacha,  Jr.,  Ky. 

B.  L.  Goldberg.  HI. 

R.  J.  Douglas.  Utah. 

D.  B.  Pluven.  Utah. 

N.  P.  Weed.  N  J. 

H.  R.  Llndaley.  Taoc 

J.  J.  SuUlvan,  Waah. 

Lt.  Ool.  A.  H.  Jcdinaon.  RJ. 

D.  J.  Hard,  Ohio. 

B.  L.  Malabury,  Nav. 

C.  R.  Nelaon.  <Mito. 
L.  A.  Millar.  Wyo. 
R.  C.  Halnea.  Maine. 
L.  R.  Collier.  Idaho. 
H.  O.  Meearve.  Conn. 
T.  A.  Jackaon,  Ark. 
L.  R.  Jaooba,  Ala. 

C.  V.  Blrkhead,  Tax. 
Col.  R.  H.  Flamm.  N.  Max. 
Chaa.  W.  Barry,  N.T. 
Lt.  Col.  B.  P.  Wood,  Pa. 

B.  C.Clark.  Mo 

Lt.  Col.  Theo.  Rooaerelt.  Jr..  H.T. 

C.  M.  Booth,  Idaho. 
R.  D.  Qrant,  Oregon. 
P.  D'OUer,  Pa. 

B.  B.  McDonald.  Wash. 
Oapt.  L.  H.  BMl,  Oa. 

F.  W.  PWn.  Mloh. 

Lieut.  Oeocge  H.  Malnea,  Mich. 

J.  O.  lAUier.  Neb. 

J.  P.  Oalnea.  Tte. 

C.  B.  Pew.  Mont. 

J.  L.  Maehan.  Utah. 
J.  L.  Klncald.  N.T. 

E.  L.  Jonea,  D.  of  C 
A  B.  WUaon.  Ind. 

M.  M.  David.  Co!.  ^ 

B.B.  Leonard.  Oregon: 

SraTLBHom., 

St.  Lento,  Mo,  May  «,  m». 

At  a  preliminary  meeting  caUad  at  3  Pit 

in  the  Statier  Hotel,  St.  Loula,  attended  bf 

tha  f oHowlag  dalagatas,  ffOB  the  stataa  opfS- 

alta  their  name,  plans  ware  diaeusaad  for  Ifet 
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ita  and  tent- 

•qual  to 

Utlvea.  taie 

PhlUp- 

each.    An 

ho  are  pMa- 


0cen  of  the  Atrtanoan  LB0«ll-4a'«a^l«iC 
I0t  May  8th,  9th  and  10th.  T  tepteaiy  6ae- 
f^^rf  Ueut.  Col.  Bile  Plaehiir  Wood,  was 
ffrnin  tempmary  chairman.  JAtter  teBttg 
briefly  of  the  prevloua  meetlni  m  ef  the  pro- 
poaad  American  lisglon  at  Par  s,  Ueut.  CM.. 
Soaaarelt  and  Ool.  Bennett  Ola  %  azrlvad  the 
(omer  being  ohoean  acting  ter  ttoorary  ehalr- 
Ma  and  Lieut.  Ool..  Wood  actpg  OSeratary 
for  thla  meeting. 

It  waa  propoaed  that  each 
loiy  have  votea  In  the  oonve: 
tvtee  Its  oongreaalonal  repr* 
OlilHct  of  Columbia  8  votea, 
rine  laianda  and  Hawaii,  a 
TOtee  will  be  cast  by  delegatea 
fit  Each  atate  will  decide  the  manner  of 
eutlng  Ita  iNrtea  aU  delegate  v,  titao  attend 
tbe  convention,  will  have  a  aeaM  on  the  floor. 
After  due  deliberation  It  waal  unanimously 
daeided  to  have  the  chair  ^pofnt  the  foUow- 
IB|  committees:  ,' 

1— Committee  of  flve  togevter  with  the 
amporary  chairman  and  tenl^orary  aeere- 
taiy  to  draw  up  a  prellntlnary  declaratlcm  of 
principles.  i 

3— A  committee  of  flve  to  drMx  a  propoaed 
Oder  of  bualneaa.  ' 

S— A  committee  of  flve  on  oilganlaatlaa. 

lUeee  committees  to  report  back  to  thla 
pitilmlnary  caucus  at  eight  P.B  .[this  avenlng. 
Tbe  following  delegatea  were  pffaant; 

Jobn  Mae  Vicar,  Iowa. 

P.W.Fischer.  OUa. 

0.  A.  Sacks,  Jr.,  Ky. 

B.  L.  Goldberg,  111. 
R.  J.  Douglas,  Utah. 
D.  K.  Rivers,  Utah. 
N.  P.  Wood.  VJ. 
H.  D.  Lindsley,  Tszaa. 

1.  J.  Sullivan,  Waah. 
Lt.  Col.  A.  M.  Johnson.  WtX 

D.  J.  Kard.  Ohio. 
K.  L.  Malabary,  Nebr: 
CRNUaon,  Ohio. 
L.A.MUler,Wyo. 
P. DOiler.  Pa. 

E.  B.  McDonald,  Waah. 
Capt.  L.N.  Bell,  Oa. 
P.  w.  P*ta,  Waah. 
U.  G.  H.  Malnea.  Ml<di. 
J.  O.  lidahor.  Nebr. 
J.  P.  Gaines.  Texaa. 

C.  E.  Pow.  Mont. 
J.  L.  Machen.  Utah. 
J.L.  Klncald,  N.T. 
R.  L.  Jones,  Dlat.  of  Columbia . 

A.  B.  Wilson,  Ind. 
M.  M.  David,  Col. 

B.  E.  Leonard,  Oregon, 
a.  C.  Halnea,  Maine. 
L.R.  Corner,  Idaho. 
H.  C.  Meaerve,  Conn. 
T.  A.  Jackaon,  Ark. 
L.  R.  Jacobs,  Ala. 
O.V.Klrkhead.Tta. 
CoL  R.  H.  Flamm.  K.liss. 
Chaa.  W.  Berry.  N.T. 
Lt.  Col.  E.P.Wood,  Pa. 
B.C.  Clark,  Mo. 
Lt.  Col.  Theo.  Roosevelt,  Jt. 

C.  M.  Booth,  Idaho. 
R.  8.  Grant.  Oreg. 
Mat  7, 1919. 
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Btatlsr     alta  their  name,  plans 


Is  Seskwo  DsLHuna  to  L^trai>  I^OKW 

Ueut.  George  H.  Malnas. 
Ben  of  Camp  Cuatcr.  ia  In 

trying  to  induce  ratumad 

Tldnlty  to  attend  tha  meatlni 
nlatlon  of  the  American  l«g  tin 
>t  St.  U)ul8  beginning  tomon  qw. 

Enlisted   men   in   partteulaf' 
■very  soldier,  who  aerred  In 
or  marlnee,  whether  in  foreign 
•to  country  U  antttled  to  ai 
»«tton  and  have  a  aaat. 

»»  American  Legion  is  ezp^<jtsd 
ttsntaatlon  at  vatsrans  oripis 
*>>>oh  wUl  uka  the  «s«ie 


ipoBltl^ 


are  aeaght. 

army,  navy 

aervlee  or  In 

the  COB- 


ST. 


aoain  oeoiHMed  by  tha  O.  a.  R.  and  Spanish 
War  VMerans.  Vetarana  at  the  dvU  War. 
whathw  Omfedarata  or  Onionlst  and  v«t^ 
enm  or  tha  i^ianlah  Aswartsan  War  wlU  ba 
entiaed  to  membetahlp  in  the  new  organi- 
sation. 

"ma  Amerlesn  Laglon  will  be  non-potlttl- 
eal."  detiared  Lieut.  Malnaa  today  in  am  tn- 
tervlaw  at  tha  Blaekhawk  botsl.  TtS  aim 
vdU  be  to  oombat  Bolahavlsai  and  auttMhy 
and  teach  pure  Amerleanlagn.  '>  tJ 

"The  enllated  men  vrtll  have  tha  oontrel 
of  the  organisation.  Thay  will  hava  80  per- 
cent of  the  mwnbeiahlp  and  It  ia  hoped  that 
many  enllatad  man  trom  this  dlatriot-wlU 
attend  the  meeting." 

At  a  preliminary  swwWng  held  at  8k.  LotUs 
yaatarday,  Which  UaOt  Malnaa  attsndad. 
plana  ware  made  for  the  eoaventlea.  lisut. 
Cot.  Rooaevelt,  aon  ot  Theodora  Rocaarelt, 
was  one  of  the  apaakera  and  was  temporary 
ohaMiian.  The  preliminary  plans  tor  tha 
organisation  were  made  at  a  maattng  la 
Parla,  but  the  temporary  offlcera  all  reaped 
and  turned  aU  mattera  over  to  the  conven- 
tion. 


to  baths 
wand  war 


A  QREAT  CHIEF  OP  THE  SEMINOLES 

,,„;  PASSES  AWAY       -,.,    ji/j 

'  Mt.-  POPPER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman 
from  norlda? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
citizen,  a  leader  in  the  community,  as 
well  as  leader  of  the  Indian  nations, 
passed  away  in  Miami  this  pest  week. 
William  McKinley  Osceola  carried  on  the 
great  and  p«>ud  tradltlcm  of  his  fore- 
fathers and  yet  Introduced  many  of  the 
progressive  new  steps  of  the  white  man 
through  better  education,  sanitary,  and 
medical  facilities  for  his  people.  This 
great  man's  passing  was  noted  in  the 
Miami  Herald  this  past  week,  and  I  would 
like  to  (rffer  at  this  pc^t  in  the  Rcooss 
this  article  for  my  colleagues'  noting. 
The  Seminole  has  suffered  many  hard- 
ships at  the  hands  of  the  white  man  and 
yet  Chief  Osceola  was  a  forthright  and 
faithful  leader  of  his  people  and  his  com- 
munity: 

WKm   Mam's   Buxiai.  Tooat:    Last   Obxa* 

CBixr  or  THx  Srwrnm.vs  Ltiko  m  Statb 

(By  Miller  Da  via.  Herald  stall  writer) 

■me  last  of  the  great  Seminole  Indian 
chlefa  lay  In  his  gray  wooden  coflln  Monday 
while  the  aad.  the  aympathetic  and  the  Juat 
plain  curloua  mardied  by  in  aolemn  tribute. 

In  death.  William  McKinley  Oaceola  looked 
small,  but  the  Jaw  waa  Ann.  tha  bands  In 
repoee  still  brown  and  sinewy. 

He  waa  bom  8fi  years  ago,  the  grandaon  of 
the  first  great  warrior  (tf  the  Muakegee  Creek, 
who  called  hlmaalf  Oacaola  beoauae  it  meant 
"Black  Drink" — an  Indian  potion  of  wladom. 

He  waa  a  baby  in  tha  Bvergladea  whan 
Miami  waa  incorporated  In  1896.  He  died  in 
the  Bvergladea  watching  a  ceremonial  dance 
leaa   than    two   mUea   from   hla   birthplace. 

Be  will  be — though  be  never  knew  It — ^tbe 
flrat  Seminole  chief  to  lie  at  reat  In  a  white 
man'a  funeral  home,  aurrotmdad  by  the  floral 
deoorationa  of  the  white  man'a  making,  and 
to  go  to  final  reet — ^In  a  white  man'a  ceme- 
tery. 

Rla  family,  thou^  with  regret,  took  thaaa 
atepa  to  innare  against  vandals  robbing  the 
old  ohiara  grave. 

Monday,  aa  thay  paaaart  Oaoaola'a  Mar, 
achoolchUdren  gasad  with  wldanad  eyas  at 


thascartst  finery  of  his  madtctas  coat.   Thay 
gaaed,  too.  at  the  handatltchad  le 

Oaoaola'a  ,  steal-gray  hair  wsa 
abort.  He  lay  In  white  aatln,  aikd  4  fSW  fSat 
away  stood  his  oldest  son,  six  foot,  blacikHVSd 
Mlk^  Oaeaola.  46.  '  ■•  "" 

Nearby  waa  the  youngest  of  tha  pahrlaNh'S 
daughtam.  anfca  OBeaala,:t;  ahewasbiMbBl 
garb  In  dafaranoa  to  tradition. 

"Many  mpra  membara  of  tha  family  wlU 
aiTlva  later,"  asM  Mike  OaoeoU.  "AtthaoM- 
ment.  they  are  In  oouacU,  determining  ,tais 
axwoeaalop  ot  authortty." 

By  flmnlnole  law  Cpr^  Qaoanla.  64.  the 
dead  ohlaf^  oUtast  brother,  wlU  aasuma  lead- 
enhlp.  But,  each  olBaa.  aaph  duty,  each  rer 
iponslblUty  la  the  remaining  fsipily  is  eaxa- 
fuUy  aartgnart,  under  tha  dMln^ata  oanoos;,«| 
thla  Indian  patriarchy. 
.A  weathenneaten  old  man  walked  iti 
Oaoaola'a  eaakei,  pauaad.  looked  down,  azMi 
ahufllad  out  of  the  room. 

"My  name  la  Henry.*  ha  aald  outalda  lA 
the  Sunlight.  "Clyde  Henry.  I  knew  the  old 
man.  Z  flshad  wltn  him  more  than  onoe.  that 
waa  yeara  sgo."  He  pauaad.  peering  across 
tha  busy  hl^way.  "Thayll  all  IM  gone  ba- 
foreloog." 

Chief  Oaceola  wlU  have  a  motorcycle  eacort 
when  he  la  carried  to  Woodlawn  Park  Ceme- 
tsry  at  S  ajn.  today. 

Corey  Oeceola  will  lead  the  pallbaareis.  and 
behind  him.  on  either  aide  of  the  caaket,  «]U 
be  Oaceola'a  remalxUng  brothera.  Howard, 
William,  Jr.,  and  |41ke.  The  IndlanH  long- 
time lawyer,  Morton  Silver,  and  a  man  still  to 
be  aelected.  wUl  oomplete  the  list  of  those  at 
the  grave. 

There  will  be  a  eulogy.  In  English,  and  aii<( 
other  in  BemlncJe. 


^v.M^a4uu  ^riJiv.vK^ 


raX>ERAL     RESERVE     BOARD     IHS- 
COUNT  RATE  AND  REGULATION  Q 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoas. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo^.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEPPBR.  Mr.  Speakerr^o^^ny 
Members  of  the  House  will  agree.  I  am 
eonfldent,  that  the  action  of  tbe  ¥t6ex9l 
Reserve  BoArd  last  Deoember,  in  con- 
nection with  ttae  discount  rate  and  regu- 
lation Q  ceUings.  has  given  rise  to  aaany 
problons  in  various  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

According  to  the  advice  I  receive,  this 
action  has  presmted  very  grave  jHtMems 
to  the  savings  and  loan  industry  and  haa 
sharply  diminished  the  amount  of  oi^il- 
tal  avallaUe  in  the  country  for  home 
ownership  and  home  Improvement. 

It  has  also,  many  believe,  had  a  veiy 
significant  etteet  in  raising  interest  rates 
allQivertheeountry.  While  we  all  reoog- 
flae  the  danger  of  Inflation  and  that  the 
VoQanl  Reserve  Board  intended  this  ac- 
tion as  a  curb  upon  inflation,  the  pros 
and  cons  of  this  matter  should  be  a  sub- 
ject of  grave  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gresst  the  executive  brahchies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
the  financial  hutttutiona  of  the  Natkm. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
helpful  to  the  Members  vrtio  are  eon- 
cemed  about  this  whole  matter  to  have 
the  advantage  of  seeing  a  letter  written 
to  the  Honorable  William  McChesney 
Martin,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Oovemors  of  the  Fsderal  Reserva  System, 
on  April  11. 18M.  by  Mr.  Nonaan  atnmk; 
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«saeati«»  iricu  prmUeat  of  the  UjS.  Skw- 
faga  and  Loan  Leasue,  and  the  rvptr  ot 
itr.  Martin  dated  AprQ  14.  iMe,  to  Ifr- 
Stnmk'a  letter. 

I  therefore  Inaert  thla  exchange  of  oor- 
ypondenoe  Immediately  f oUowlnc  these 
remarks  In  the  bodjr  of  the  Raooaa: 
U  A  aATDraa  AMD  Lour  iMAanm. 

OMCM90.  lU.,  dprU  n,  1999. 
Bon.  WltLLXAM  MoCHaunr  Mabrh,  3t^ 
OhMtrmcM.  Board  ot  OOMmerf . 
Federal  lUmrve  Board.  WMtitttfton.  D.O. 

Dan  OBMoauM  ICntor:  Mjr  last  tett«r  to 
TOO.  <teta4  Daoanber  18,  1088.  foUowed  re- 
Mlpt  of  tb*  zwwa  of  tba  duof*  la  the  dia- 
eouat  r»to  iatid  ths  ehiui«B  la  Itafulfttlaa  a. 
W*  wan  prbaaray  oonoaRMd  at  tluit  ttm«,  m 
««  an  now,  with  th«  ehaaga  la  ItatiUatioB  Q. 
IB  view  ot  dcTvlofaMnti  ■tnos  last  Daosm- 
b«,  wa  at*  ecminead  our  ooocaru  at  that 
ttios  was  OMc*  than  JostUed.  Tlia  dacMon 
tf  the  Board  of  QoTwnacB  to  ratw  tha  per- 
mlaalbU  rata  on  oonuncrelal  bank  time  de- 
posits to  6H  %  opened  a  Pandora's  box  in  the 
saTln(»  marketplace  and  has  provoked  a 
'^te  war"  for  asTlnga  In  which  the  <iw««««t(] 
InatltuUonc  In  the  country  are  now  en- 
lacsd.  Zn  our  Hew.  thla  price  war  In  the 
saTlnci  market  la  most  regrettable  and  can 
only  result  In  a  weakening  effect  upon 
flnindal  Institutions  generally. 

We  rsoognlae  fuu  wtf  that  decisions  and 
poUdee  ot  the  Board  of  Oomaon  were  made 
In  the  baUaf  that  Increased  ratss  and  tighter 
money  ware  necessary  to  lnhtt>t  the  derel- 
opment  of  Inflationary  pressures  In  the 
Xnuted  States.  Thus,  the  program  of  mone- 
tary reatralnt  In  high  Interest  ratea  Inaug- 
urated by  the  Federal  Heeerre  Board  evi- 
dently has  been  Inartaquata  to  prevent  a  ae- 
rlous  Inflation  threat.  The  threat  of  Infla- 
Mosi  Is,  In  oar  Judgsunt.  considerably  more 
sartous  today  than  It  was  early  last  De- 
osmber. 

On  behalf  of  the  asTlngi  and  loan  bnsl- 
nsaa,  the  TTnlted  Mataa  Savlngi  and  Loan 
League  Is  urging  President  Johnson  and 
assoihen  of  Oongrsss  to  take  measurea  In 
the  flaosl  area  designed  to  curb  the  Infla- 
tion threat.  We  beUere  that  you  should  be 
awars  of  these  efforts  and  we  would  hope 
that  In  the  Interest  of  proaaottng  stablUty 
la  the  seonomy  the  Board  of  Ooraraon  of 
the  Pedsral  Reserre  Board  woxUd  espraas 
tlsslf  to  ths  White  House  aad  to  the  Con- 
graaa  on  the  same  subject.  Perhaps  It  Is 
time  for  tha  Pedwal  Bassrre  Board  itself 
to  acknowledge,  as  many  now  acknowledge, 
that  heavy  dependence  on  numetary  policy  In 
fighting  Inflatlcm  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
oomplete  success. 

As  yoo  rseaU,  our  original  concern  over 
tha  ohaaga  of  Regulation  Q  was  that  it  fora. 
shadowed  a  aartoua  dlvenrion  of  funds  away 
tmn  housing  aad  home  ownetahlp.  Our 
foraeaat  has  bssn  vaUdated  In  recent  weeks; 
housing  starts  In  Vebruary  were  17%  below 
tha  same  month  a  year  ago  and  w«  would  be 
surprlssd  if  thla  decline  does  not  continue 
over  at  least  the  next  few  months.  Beoent 
aionetary  poUey  decisions  have  meant,  la 
other  worda,  that  the  honalag  tadxvtry  haa 
baea  affeoted  asora  advaisaly  thaa  aay  oChsv 
OHOor  industry.  Cartalaly  the  Board  reo(«- 
nlass  that  the  houalng  Industry  has  been  la 
a  deprswsd  state  for  savsral  yeara  and  haa 
not  oontrlbuted  to  tha  Inflationary  prase  mes 
df  recent  yaara. 

'  We  urge,  therefore,  that  the  Board  undar- 
tafes  a  rseeoatderatloa  of  reoent  firltlffps 
wlttt  a  view  of  detennlalag  whettiar  theee 
daalalaaa  have  not  toyossd  an  undoly  aad 
uafklrly  heavy  burdaa  aad  hardship  upon 
tha  hoiaa  buUdlng  industry  and  the  real 
estate  hustpsss. 

THe  second  part  of  our  objection  to  the 
change  la  Bagulatloo  Q  waa  that  the  change 
iMttld  meaa  a  substantial  at^tt  la  ftmtte 

lastttutloBs  Into  largs  moaay  market  baata 


which  woold  be  able  to  pay  the  hlghaat  rates 
OB  eerttflaataa  of  dspoalt.  We  reaUae  that 
you  pMwmaUy  called  for  "prudence"  la  the 
aaeaftheaewesUtaga.  Day  by  day.  however, 
the  evldenoe  aaounte  that  your  warning  has 
been  disregarded  by  many  banks. 

In  all  frankness  we  are  not  reaararad  by 
the  March  aist  publication  of  your  survey  of 
us*  of  new  time  deposit  «»«'f?*ga  aa  of  Daoevi- 
bar  aa.  1M6.  A  survey  of  that  daU  miat  be 
regarded  as  very  much  out  of  date  since 
many  hundreds  of  banks  have  been  moved 
to  high  ratee  slace  December  aa.  Further- 
SMS*  aad  of  even  greater  faaportaaoe.  your 
survey  was  based  on  the  aumber  of  Federal 
Beeerve  member  banks  offering  high  rate 
stattstlea.  A  mora  aeourate  analyata  of  the 
«B$aat  to  which  the  *>fn>nng  buslaess  of  the 
country  haa  takea  advaatage  of  the  new 
oalUagB  would  be  gained  by  a  survey  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  major  banfea  of  the 
country  have  undertaken  promotion  of  theae 
smsa  daooBlnatlon  oartlfleatas  of  depoalt. 

Ws  have  undertaken  such  a  survey  of  the 
hundred  largest  banks  In  the  country  which 
hold  nearly  50%  of  aU  deposiu  of  the  com- 
mercial hanking  buslaees.  Oxir  siirvey  re- 
ported that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
hun<h<ed  largeet  banks  offsr  "oonsumer  CDs." 
These  78  banks  hold  over  40%  of  all  commer- 
cial bank  reeourcee  In  the  country.  Very 
dearly,  the  offering  of  these  consume  OOe  at 
rates  approaching  and  exceeding  0%  by  the 
^■"klng  buslnees  Is  considerably  greater  than 
the  survey  reported  by  the  FSderal  Reserve 
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posits  oulMnsd  la  your  ., 

to  tha  Life  Xasuraaee  Assoelatl^of 
lea.  At  tha^  Urns  you  lndlcat9  that^^ 
Boacd  dealrad  "to  mlnlmlae  thelUDttt  « 
oompetiuvs  reUttonships  between  ctbwiS 
olal  baaka  and  aavlnci  banks  and  avriaM 
and  loan  assocUttoos.  which  depend  for  tS 
reeouroee  mainly  on  fimds  deposited  bvla 
dividual  savers  rather  thaa  by  oorporattooL'' 

In  closing,  we  cannot  urge  you  too  stroad* 
to  pursue  with  ths  greatest  vigor  stTw 
oommand  your  efforts  to  poUce  the  toIibbs 
aitd  nature  of  commercial  bank  lendlos  fas. 
cause  this  u  the  heart  of  the  mattttTctaS! 
merclal  bank  loan-to-depoalt  ratioi  sii 
higher  th%n  they  have  been  In  virtually  tn 
other  period  in  aui  economic  history  a 
good  part  of  Uis  InflaUooary  pressures  oouM 
be  checked  by  greater  eelecUvlty  in  000! 
merolal  bank  lending.  ^^ 

In  oonnectlon  with  ■ome  reetralnt  In  eon. 
merclal  bank  lending,  the  Board  of  Oor- 
emore  might  approprlatdy,  we  believe  Mk 
for  some  voluntary  reetralnt  or  reduction  ta 
the  total  amount  of  credit  extended  by  the 
commercial  banking  system  in  the  coqsuiim 
credit  area.  This  would  urge  smne  reduc- 
tion both  In  the  total  amount  of  consua« 
credit  extended  by  the  commercial  h>i^|ri 
dlrecUy  and  also  the  extent  of  commerctel 
bank  financing  of  sales  finance  and  oth« 
consumer  credit  companies. 

We  congratulate  you  most  heartily  on  tha 
fact  that  you  have  urged  reetralnt  and 
nutlon  In  commercial  bank  lending  and  v« 
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Board  on  Mar^  ai.  1966.       ' '  '  ^W  further  and  renewed  affortaiooljgttii! 

We  urge,  therefore,  the  Board  of  Oovemors     Mnea.  ^ 


to  make  a  new  survey  to  find  out  exactly  what 
the  banks — and  parttoularly  the  large  money 
market  banks — are  doing  In  promoting  sav- 
ings certlflcatee.  We  suggest  that  a  survey 
today  would  reveal  a  aubetantlally  different 
picture  than  was  reported  In  your  survey  on 
December  aa. 

The  change  In  Regulation  Q  last  December 
was  restricted  to  time  deposits,  which  indl- 
oated  a  hope  or  belief  on  the  part  of  the  fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  that  the  new  time  deposit 
owlUngs  would  not  be  used  primarily  In  com- 
petition for  personal  savings.  Of  course,  the 
tremendous  volume  of  newq>ap«r  advertising 
announcing  the  avaUablUty  of  smaU  denomi- 
nation certlflcatee  of  depoelt  and  savings 
oertlfloatea  makea  It  clear  that  the  new  ceU- 
Ings  are  betn^  used  to  an  ever  Increastag 
extent  In  the  solldtoUon  of  personal  savings 
Unleee  eome  new  restrictions  are  Imposed  on 
time  deposits,  therefore,  there  promises  to  be 
Increasing  dlsruptton  of  the  savings  market. 
T«'o  possible  and  constructive  restrictions 
on  time  deposits  Immediately  available  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  are  (l)  to  prohibit 
the  tsBuance  of  certlflcatee  with  more  than 
one  Hiaturlty  date,  and  (2)  to  eliminate  the 
automaUc  renewabUlty  feature  on  certificates 
Issued  in  the  future. 

Perhaps  the  most  Ironic  and  bitter  twist  of 
the  hectic  events  In  the  savings  market  since 
early  December  Is  that  the  "rate  war"  in  the 
savings  market  has  done  eo  little  to  promote 
savings  In  financial  institutions.  The  growth 
of  time  deposits  and  savings  In  commercial 
banks  during  the  first  quarter  of  llMJe  was 
much  lower  than  in  the  cotreq;>ondlng  quar- 
ter in  law.  Th*  growth  In  savings  accounts 
in  mutual  savings  banks  was  lower  in  the 
*rst  quarter  of  IM«  than  It  was  last  year. 
The  growth  In  savings  balances  at  savings 
and  loan  aaaocUtlona  was  considerably  lower 
in  ths  first  quarter  of  thla  year  than  In  the 
first  three  months  of  last  year.  Thus,  bai^ 
and  financial  Institutions  over  the  country 
are  paying  more  for  savings  and  time  depoalta 
and  are  attracting  lees.  By  any  measure,  this 
must  be  reckoned  as  a  hoUow  and  expensiva 
▼tetory  even  for  the  few  big  banks  that  have 
grown  In  recent  mooths. 

Changing  the  rules  under  which  certtflcates 
of  deposit  are  issued,  ss  outUned  above,  with 
rsapact  to  dual  oiatailtles  and  automatte  re- 
BswahUltywwHd  ha  oanatstant.  we  be««t». 
wttk  tha  Board'a  objaotlvaa  aa  to  savln«i  d»> 


Sincerely. 

NOBJCAM   STKtTNK. 

Executive  Vice  President, 

BOABD  or  aOVXBMOBS, 

FXDSaAI,  RXSXXVK  Ststxk, 

„    _  ^Mhington.AprUU.lttt. 

Mr.  NoKMAN  Stxumk, 

Executive  Vice  President,  US.  Savings  and 
Loan  League.  Chicago,  III. 

DxAX  Ms.  Strunk:  This  wlU  acknowledr 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  li.  i9«e.  with 
further  reference  to  developments  in  the 
savings  market  and  to  the  poealble  effects 
of  the  Board's  policy  actions  taken  Ittt 
Ilecember  In  connection  with  the  discount 
rate  and  Regulation  Q  ceilings. 

Your  letter  Is  not  one  to  which  a  sub- 
stantive answer  can  be  given  quickly  « 
lightly.  On  one  point,  however,  we  are  In 
agreement — ^that  monetary  policy  alone  can- 
not do  the  whole  Job  of  fighting  Infiatloa. 

As  I  am  s\ire  you  raallae,  the  Board  bat 
been  endeavoring  to  keep  cloaely  In  touch 
with  developments  throughout  the  finwrii*! 
system  and  the  effects  that  the  change  In 
the  discount  rate  and  Regulation  Q  celllnp 
may  have  had  on  the  size  and  distribution  of 
savings  flows  to  both  large  and  small  Insti- 
tutions. Copies  of  your  letter  are  being  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of  the  Board, 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  its  content  will  be 
given  appropriate  consideration  in  our  oso- 
tlniUng  study  of  the  entire  problem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  MoC.  MAxmr,  JT. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mx.  BHGDBB  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
e^Maker.  due  to  Illness  I  was  absent  from 
the  Houae  session  yesterday.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  Toted  "nay"  00 
roUcall  No.  130.  On  rollcall  No.  121. 1 
would  have  voted  "aye." 


NBBD  FOR  REVISION  OP  SELBCmVE 
SERVICE  SYSTEM  IS  OBVIOUS 

Mr.  CAUAWAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a* 
Bhaalaaoas  eonsent  that  the  genSemaii 
from  California  (Mr.  Bbll]  may  extend 


ress  for  re- 

thls  oppor- 

attention 


tis  remarica  at  thla  point  j  ^  the  Baooaa 
and  Indttde  extraneoua  bu  Iter. 

Tlie  BPBAKBR  pro  temf  (fre.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  i  he  gentleman 
from  Oeorgla? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speakecv  during  the 
past  week  26  of  our  coUeagiMs  and  I  have 
Bnied  a  series  of  stateme^  critical  of 
the  present  draft  system  uiider  the  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  fiat.  The  act 
will  come  before  the  C 
aewal  in  June  1967.  I 
tunity  to  bring  the  M( 
to  tbe  problems  that  are  thoroughly  set 
(ortb  in  these  statements,  the  need  for 
a  complete  revision  and  rtidvaluatian  of 
tbe  Selective  Service  System  is  obvious. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tnnlty  to  commend  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 
[Bos  ELLSwoaiH],  for  hisliireless  lead- 
enhip  in  his  documentation.  It  was  pri- 
marily his  concerned  attention  to  the 
liroblem  that  brought  the  focus  of  the 
Members  who  Joined  in  th  ^  effort. 

Below  I  have  included  th^  texts  of  the 
dx  statements  released,  wl  ich  will  pro- 
Tide  all  Members  with  a T^lid  under- 
itanding  of  the  ramificatidns  and  scope 
of  the  critical  situation :      T| 

A  CotroEKSsioHAi.  iNvcsnoAnoif  OP 

DSAVT 
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ten  RoBBtT  F. 

lATTIN,   Mon- 

WnxxAK 

T.  CAHn,!., 

Ja..  New 

lourl;    Flos- 

Un,  FruBLXT, 


(Prom  the  offlces  of  Oongr^ 

BiswoRTH,  Kansas;  Jaus  F. 
tana;  Alphonozo  Bxll,  Callfi 
8.  BaooKriKU),  Michigan;  W 
Hew  Jersey;  Baxbsr  B.  Con. 
Tork;  Thomas  B.  Cuxass,  . 
■rcx  P.  DwTxa,  New  Jehey; 
nuncris;  Pxtb  H.  B.  FaxLtNCtnrrsEN,  New 
fcrsey;  Sktmoux  Haij>kbm,  Ne«  York;  Fha]«x 
HoeiON,  New  York;  Trkodo^x  R.  Kupvxa- 
KAN,  New  York;  WnxiAic  S.  M4TT.T.TA|n._  oaH- 
lomia;  Crabijcs  McC.  MATHiAsIfa^TMaryland, 
*>eiPH  M.  McDaox,  Pennsylviiila;  F.  Bkao- 
lOtD  Morse,  Massachusetts;  AibxsT  H.  Quix, 
Minnesota;  Howaxo  W.  Robis^,  New  York;' 
Donald  RtnesrixD,  Illinois;  HifeKAN  Scknxx- 
siu,  Pennsylvania;  Richabo  a  Schwxikxk, 
Pennsylvania;  Oarnks  E.  SK^tvxa,  Kansas; 
J.  WiLLuif  Stamton,  Ohio;  Maiy  27,  1966.) 

This  Is  the  first  of  a  serle^  of  six  state- 
Bwnts  urging  a  thorough  Cohgressional  re- 
view of  the  draft.  General  mnhey  Is  ex- 
PKted  to  appear  soon  befo|^  the  Hoiise 
Anned  Services  Committee.  After  bis  ap- 
pesrMce  the  Conmilttee  Is  expected  to  make 
»  determination  as  to  wheth^i  a  full-scale 
Congressional   inquiry  will   be   undertaken. 

The  Universal  MUltary  Tralithig  and  Serv- 
ice Act— the  draft  law— will  cdme  up  for  re- 
newal In  June,  1967.  The  law!  has  not  been 
dgniflcanUy  changed  In  26  yeans.  More  Im- 
portantly, the  Congrees  has  not  undertaken 
a  fuU-scale  study  of  the  subject  In  15  years. 
«  Is  time  for  an  In-depth  Congressional  re- 
view of  the  draft  law. 

In  the  16  years  since  the  I  last  detailed 
Congressional  study  of  the  drftt  the  struc- 
ture of  the  American  populatlobT has  changed 
«  many  relevant  ways.  In  ISSJ  tbe  nation's 
population  was  168,000,000;  totlky  U  is  !»«.- 
<'W),000,  an  Increase  of  26  petUsnt.  In  the 
■me  15  years  the  male  populiuon  of  draft 
IPJi******'^  18  and  S6)  has  ikiraased  from 
aOMCOOO  to  8S,000,00O-«n  l&aass  of  »6 
Pwoent  In  i»61  coUege  and  ukverslty  ir.%1^ 
•wwlment  totaUed  1.388.000:  Idday  it  totals 
•.H0.600— an  Increase  of  148  pf^XMnt. 
^During  the  same  period  oyr  nation  has 
■wms  a  naUon  of  specialists— where  la- 
Wldual  employment  Is  Inoreas  tiigly  depand- 

ri.'S?"  ^'*<*'»*»  •^^^    WilSkTObicoms 
s  aattoB  where  education,  la  pne  form  or 


wpothat.  haa  baoome  a  prerequisite  to  obtala- 
lag  and  holding  a  job. 

m  tba  aama  18  years  our  nation  seams  to 
have  become  suddenly  aware  Of  a  variety  of 
domastlo  social  lUa  aad  has  dsvelopwl  vast 
public  and  private  programs  requiring  the 
ocsnmltment  of  vast  numbers  of  individuals. 
The  opportuniues  for  Individual  service  la 
support  of  the  national  welfare  have  ex- 
panded n^ildly. 

And  over  the  same  16-year  period  tba 
manpower  needs  and  the  functions  of  the 
Armed  Services  have  changed  dramatically 
as  weU.  The  service  requirements  for  tech- 
nical skills  have  kept-  pace  with  similar 
domestic  employment  requirements.  The 
Armed  Forces  are  now  called  upon  to  fight 
a  new.  different  and  complex  kind  of  counter- 
Insurgency  warfare  that  was  unknown  to 
them  16  short  years  ago. 

Thus,  the  manpower  needs  ot  the  services 
and  the  manpower  available  to  the  services 
are  both  dramatically  different  than  they 
were  when  the  current  draft  law  was  enacted 
by  the  Congress.  Tbe  Congress  has  a  respcm- 
slbUlty  to  study  In  depth  the  applicability  of 
that  draft  law  and  to  reconunend  whatever 
changee  are  dictated  by  its  findings.  In  1983 
the  VS.  Senate  approved  a  four-year  exten- 
sion of  the  current  law  after  only  ten  min- 
utes of  debate.  We  owe  each  young  man 
in  this  coiutry  an  obligation  to  be  more 
thorough  than  that. 

Six  separate  areas  deeerve  the  detailed  at- 
tentton  of  a  Congressional  investigating  com- 
mittee: 

1.  Is  the  draft  neceeeary  at  aU7  Would  It 
be  neceesary  in  peacetime?  If  It  Is  neceeeary 
are  the  ciirrent  basic  precepts  of  the  draft 
law  appropriate? 

3.  Is  the  current  system  of  student  defer- 
mente  ftOr?  Is  the  current  practice  of  con- 
sidMing  which  students  to  defer  fair? 

3.  Should  the  military  service  be  used  for 
rehablUtatlon  purposes? 

4.  Is  the  preeent  system  of  autonomy  for 
local  draft  boards  fair  and  effldent? 

6.  What  standards  should  be  applied  to 
assive  that  the  draft  obligation  falls  equaUy 
on  all  tbe  Statee  and  on  all  local  boards? 

6.  Is  the  Selective  Service  System  operated 
with  maximiun  efficiency?  What  role  can 
computer  and  data-proceesing  equipment 
play  in  Increasing  the  capacity  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  to  perform  Its  function 
with  maximum  efllclency  and  faimees? 

Tbe  last  five  subjects  wlU  be  treated  in 
subsequent  statements.  This  statement 
treats  ths  first: 

Is  the  draft  necessary  at  all?  Would  It  be 
necessary  In  peacetime?  If  It  Is  necessary, 
are  the  current  basic  precepts  of  the  draft 
law  appropriate? 

ba  1968  the  Presldeatlal  aomiaea  of  the 
Democratic  Party  recoamiended  abolition  of 
the  drsrt.  In  1984  the  Presidential  nominee 
of  the  Republican  Party  recommended  aboU- 
Uon  of  the  draft.  In  AprU  1984  President 
Johnson  ordered  his  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
undertake  an  in-d^th  study  of  the  need 
for  the  draft  and  to  .make  recommendations 
to  the  President  for  changes  in  the  current 
system.  Secretary  McNamaral  report  was 
apparenUy  completed  long  ago  but  has  never 
been  made  public. 

A  decision  to  abolish  the  draft.  av«n  If 
ooly  in  peacetime,  can  ooma,  of  course,  only 
after  the  nxost  exhaustive  Investigation  of 
its  potential  In^taet  on  the  military  pre- 
paredness of  the  nation.  No  one  likes  the 
draft,  but  a  decision  on  its  continuation 
should  not  be  based  oo  its  degree  of  popu- 
larity. Such  a  decision  must  be  based  solely 
on  Its  degree  of  asceaatty  aa  a  maaas  for  pro- 
vktlag  the  required  maapowar  for  defease 
aad  deterrence. 

The  fact  that  mm  are  bateg  drafted  today, 
aad  were  even  balag  drafted  during  the  rda- 
tlvely  peaceful  decade  betweea  1968  and  1968, 
indicates  that  under  no  elreumstahoes  would 
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an  aholltloo  or  ooaacrlptloa.  iiii«ivv»iffpfnitd 
by  othSr  chaagaa.  leave  the  'D.s.  Armed 
Potom  with  sufliclaDt  manpower  to  do  their 
Job.  ' 

Bellaace  on  a  profsaslonal  Araty— La.  a 
voluateer  Army — would  require  pay  scales, 
employment  benefits,  and  career  qpportual- 
tlea  Buffldent  to  attract  and  liold  enough 
qualified  men  to  a  oarear  ta  tlis  AnntJ 
Foreea.  lUa  la  of  course  ooaealTsbla  la 
peacetime,  although  It  might  alwaya  saam 
wise  to  have  an  emergeiicy  conscription  pro- 
gram that  cotild  be  employed  upon  short 
notice. 

Itis  theoretically  posslMe.  as  well,  that 
increased  reliance  upon  long-range  weapons, 
increased  mobility  of  combat  forces,  and  tw- 
duetlon  in  the  numbers  of  U.S.  troops  sta- 
tioned In  Europe  could  mean  a  smatler  VS. 
standing  force — ^perhaps  one  maimed  by  ooly 
volunteers.  Bjit  what  Is  theoretically  poeal- 
ble may  be  remote  in  practical  terms:  reli- 
ance on  advanced  strategic  forces  doee  not 
remove  tbe  requirement  of  m«^w»^nr»^«^ 
forces  to  fight  conventional  warfare;  In- 
creased capacity  for  troop  moMUty  may  per- 
mit tbe  stationing  of  more  troopa  In  tbe  173. 
rather  than  abroad  but  it  would  not  neces- 
sarily Justify  a  reduction  In  the  overall  alse 
of  our  forces  to  meet  worldwide  emarganctea; 
a  reduction  of  our  NATO  foreea  in  Xurope 
may  well  be  counter-balanced  by  the  need  of 
a  competent  counter-insurgency  Army  avail- 
able for  Viet  Nam-type  conflicts  In  the 
Southern  half  of  the  globe. 

One  further  word  of  caution — ^tt  is  not 
safe  to  assume  that  the  enlistment  rate  in 
today's  Army  would  be  maintained  under  a 
pTDfeesional  Army.  Many  enlistments  today 
result  merely  frcnn  a  desire  not  to  wait  tat 
the  expected  caU  of  the  draft.  Through  en- 
listment a  young  man  may  be  better  able  to 
chooee  his  branch  of  service,  the  location  of 
his  assignment,  and  the  nature  of  his  duty, 
thaa  by  waiting  for  the  draft.  If  the  threat 
of  likely  or  poeslble  InducUon  were  removed, 
many  young  men  who  now  enlist  in  the  serv- 
ice might  not  do  BO.  Obviously  if  this  were 
so,  to  maintain  a  profeeMonal  Army  without 
a  draft  would  require  atg^iificant  Incxwaaes 
in  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  en- 
listees. 

If  after  detaUed  examination  It  was  deter- 
ntlned  that  a  system  of  conscription  must  be 
maintained,  tbe  Congressional  inveetlgatian 
should  nonethelees  atk.  the  queetton:  Are  ths 
basic  precepts  of  the  current  draft  system 
appropriate? 

The  four  basic  precepts  of  the  current  sya- 
t«tn  are:  that  every  young  man  has  an  obli- 
gation to  the  mUltary  servloe  of  hli  country 
that  ttie  counia^  will  require  him  to  meet 
that  oMlgatlon  only  if  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary; that  there  are  a  variety  of  civilian  pur- 
suits which  Justify  a  waiver  of  the  obligatton; 
and  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  draft  is  to 
provide  adequate  and  qualified  manpower 
for  tbe  Armed  Forces. 

It  has  been  argued,  In  effect,  that  the  uni- 
form obligation  of  every  man  to  the  military 
service  might  be  changed  to  a  xmlform  ob- 
ligation of  every  man  to  national  service— 
miUtary  and  dvlUan.  ITnder  such  a  system 
the  oMlgatton  might  be  fulfilled  for  example 
by  eorvloe  in  the  Peace  Oocps,  In  VISTA  In 
teaching,  or  In  a  variety  of  other  govemme^ 
programs,  federal  and  SUte.  designed  to  im- 
prove the  genmal  welfare  of  the  nation  and 
the  world.  (It  has  even  be^  suggested  that 
performance  in  the  private  ClvU  Righu 
movement  might  fulfill  a  man's  Obligation 
to  his  country,  freeing  him  from  the  require- 
ment of  atUltary  service.) 

These  propoaals  seem  boUtared  by  tha  pop- 
idatlon  statistics  whicb  suggest  that.  Increas- 
ingly, the  draft  age  population  Is  expanding 
far  more  rapidly  than  the  service  reqjure- 
menta  for  manpo#er— and  that,  accordingly, 
providing  for  altaraatlve  means  of  folfllling 
onais  sUtutocy  oMlgatUm  to  his  cotmtry 
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imcm  aot'iBKpfttr  iaf$  cMpMtty  or  th*  xsiatda 
•nrKUMi  t6  taettr*  AdiMituit*  ntimben  «f  adiN 
qaswyqtiaUltodmMi.  ^^^ 

Tta*  UatTtncl  MlUtaxT  Tnlnlnc  ud  a«nr- 
IM  Aet.  4*iptta  Its  aiaM,  doM  not  nqvOn 
ittliwiMl  tcsbklDf— n  iaipoMi  »  unlTwwa 
o6M»tk»i  for  mlUtery  awTiM.  which  on* 
anuii  /ulflU  only  U  caUad  upon.  A  tni*  •7»- 
t«m  ot  tt^Tuul  mOlUrr  tnanlag  would  r«- 
quln  tfrnii  phyileAUj  qtudUUd  nuui  to  un. 
dMvo  s  mlnlminn  period  of  mtvIc*  In  the 
mlOtM^.  eoiqdad  perh*p«  with  a  im«ti«.itTi 
period  of  MTTlee  In  a  raMrre  unit  after  hla 
tnlnlnf.  It  U  generally  acreed  that  thle 
kind  of  unlvenal  mllltarjr  training  U  not  re- 
quired to  provide  the  VA  Aimed  Forcce  with 
atUBetent  manpower  for  adequate  defence 
and  d^tertetiee.  Some  have  argued,  nonethe- 
leee.  (bat  It  would  provide  the  beet  aaeurance 
avAUataW  that  the  nation  would  never  be 
caufht  off-guard  with  inadequate  numbers 
or  ttaihed  peraonnel  to  meet  a  eudden  esner- 
Cenc7.  StUl  other*  have  argued  that  unl- 
verMJ  mUltarjr  training  would  remove  the 
dleerlmlnatlon  inherent  In  the  preeent  lys- 
tern  In  which  some  men  are  called  for  mtv- 
loe  and  othera  are  not.  It  Is  worth  pointing 
out,  however,  that  xmlvereal  military  train- 
ing would  not^  aad  no  ayatem  could,  remove 
the  Ihyvltable  fllacrtmlnatlon  in  the  deter- 
mlnatRm  of  which  young  men  will  light  In 
a  war  and  irttleh  will  not. 

Some  commentatora  on  the  draft  have 
argued  that  a  9-month  military  aervlce  train- 
tog  program  for  every  18-year  old.  after  he 
leavee  high  school,  would  not  only  provide 
adeqxutely  trained  reserve  manpower  for  any 
clrcumatanoe  but  would  as  well  remove  from 
ttta  minds  of  every  young  man  the  Inevitable 
uncertainty  which  the  current  diaf  t  system 
interjects  into  ills  decisions  over  whether 
and  when  to  go  to  coUege  and  wliat  type 
of  employment  to  seek.  It  is  obvious  tliat  a 
serious  Congressional  review  of  all  of  theee 
queetions  should  be  undertaken  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

The  third  basic  precept  of  the  draft  is  that 
there  are  a  variety  of  civilian  punnilta  which 
Justify  a  waiver  of  the  oWlgetloo  to  the 
military  earvlce  which  is  impoeed  upon  every 
young  man.  These  dviilan  pursuits  include 
education,  the  ministry,  seesnflal  employ- 
ment, fatherhood,  etc  The  major  pot&t  of 
debate  here,  the  practice  of  ooUege  deter- 
ments, wlU  be  (Uacuseed  at  length  In  the  eee- 
ood  statement  in  this  eerleei  Let  It  sufflee 
here  merely  to  aek  the  dlfScult  quaittoae: 
Is  a  deferment  syatem  fair  if  it  proteoU 
the  rich  who  can  afford  to  go  to  oMlege  and 
penallaas  the  poor  who  cannot7  to  a  defsr- 
ment  system  fair  it  it  protacta  thoe*  who 
have  benefited  from  an  eipensive  education 
and  penaliase  thoee  w1m>  cannot  afford  it? 
Would  it  be  OMTe  fair  to  draft  men  com- 
pletely at  random  from  thoee  determined  to 
be  qualified  ph|BAcally  and  by  agef 

The  final  basic  precept  of  the  current 
draft  system  U  that  the  sole  purpoee  of  the 
draft  is  to  provide  adequate  and  qualified 
manpoww  for  the  Armed  roroea.  Surely 
there  is  no  queetloa  that  tlte  iMate  purpoee 
of  any  ayatem  of  cooaerlptlon  and  tte  hlgheat 
order  to  priority  muet  Im  to  provide  quaUfled 
manpower  to  aeaure  the  moat  effeotl**  da- 
fenae  and  detarrenoe  foroee  available.  Tlie 
thlid  statement  In  thle  eerlsa  wUl  dleeuae 
at  length  the  queetlon  whether  the  mlUtary 
service  and  the  draft  cannot  alao  serve  pw- 
poeea  of  eoolal  re)iabUitatton— military  eerv- 
ice  for  young  men  who  couM  tiesnms 

cttlaens  through  aoqulrlng  teehnlaal  

which  the  Armed  Voreee  could  teach  and  a 
eenae  of  pareonal  dleetpline  inherent  in  aerv- 
lce Bfe.  frequently,  thoee  who  argue  for  a 
mandatory  earvlee  training  petted  tor  every 
jwrngmah  after  he  leave*  high  eehool  «u^ 
geet  that  a  by-product  of  amvarsal  mliltary 
«etmnf  WQOld  be  a  more  highly  rictlled 
popniattcn  with  a  lower  laU  of  JuveeUle  de- 
Uqueney  and  crime. 
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All  or  theee  qtteeddoa  are  4i»Wt^^i((iV«a| 
to  every  Amerloan  faihfly.'  Xb^  deearte  m 
ttirt&pn  or  the  Ooogresf  htm:'-^^^' '  ' 
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'{TtOBx  tlia  oAoea  of  Coogreeemen  CBaai^l 
MoC.  MATHua.  Ja..  Iklar^and;  Jonr  B.  AmBu 
aoir.  uilnoU:  jAMxa  f.  B*TTOt.  Montana; 
Ai,PHoi«zo  ttgi.T..  Oalifornia;  W&uam  8. 
BaooaivqELD,  Ulchlgan;,  Wsjoax  T-  C**au, 
New  Jeraey;  BsaaB  B.  Coiuau.  Ja,  Mew 
YOTk;  7LOBXM6S  P.  thrnta.  New  aeraey: 
RoBBrr  T.  MuMwomxu.  Kanaae;  pAxn.  rmuxx, 
nUnois;  PxxBi  H.  B.  FftxuiraauTasir,  Mew 
Jeraey;  SaTMOoa  B^Lraaif.  Mew  Tork;  Flujac 
OoaroM,  Mew  Torlc;  B^axwoa  Xbth.  ICaaa^ 
chuaetta;  TBaoooax  B.  KoFnucAN,  New 
York;  Wnxmc  &  MATi,u*an,  California; 
JoaaPH  U.  ilcPAia.  Panhaylvanla;  F.  BaA»- 
roao  Moaaa,  Massachusetts;  CaAuaa  A. 
Mnaitaa.  Ohio;  Auaax  B.  Qoxa,  Mlnneeota; 
HowABD  W.  BoBiaox,  New  Tork;  Oonalo 
HxntMwwut,  Tlllnois;  HaaacAif  Scbwobsi^, 
Pennqrlvania;  QAaNxa  X.  SHaivaa.  Kansas; 
J.  WSUAM  Stamton,  Otiio;  May  30,  1066.) 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  six  state- 
ments on  the  need  for  a  Congressienal  in^ 
veetigatlon  of  the  draft.  It  treato  the  quee- 
tions: to  the  current  system  of  atudent  de- 
fermenta  fair?  Is  the  current  pcaoilce  of 
onnslderlng  witlch  etudenu  to  defer  fair? 

The  present  law  provides  a  statutory  def Mo- 
ment for  aU  students  in  high  school  under 
the  aga  of  20  (classiflad  I-S).  A  similar 
statutory  deferment  Is  provided  for  optom- 
etry, pre-medloal,  pre-osteopathlc.  pre-vet- 
erinarian,  pre-optometry,  and  pre-dental 
stiidenta. 

Tha  major  public  delMtte  over  student  de- 
fermento  relatee  to  the  non-statutory  deter- 
menU  granted  under  SelecUve  Service  ngu- 
latlons  to  QoUege  and  oniversl^  studenta 
Since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War  untU  recent- 
ly. Selective  Service  regulations  provided  that 
any  ooUege  or  unlveralty  atudent  "satisfac- 
torily pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  Inatnic- 
tlon"  would  b«  eUglble  for  a  temporary 
deferment  from  induction  until  such  time  as 
be  was  no  longer  in  that  category.  The 
award  of  deferments  was  In  the  hands  of 
local  boards  and  with  reUtlvely  few  excep- 
tions full-time  coUege  and  university  stu- 
denta were  not  drafted. 

Quito  aside  from  queetions  raised  about 
the  reoent  regulations  for  reooosklerlng  col- 
lege defermenta,  the  basic  theory  of  the  law 
providing  for  college  or  university  defer- 
menta has  been  subject  to  criticism.  While 
pubUo  and  private  actaolanhlp  programa  and 
tha  caqMnaloD  of  Stata  umveraltlaa  with  min- 
imal tuition  haa  greatly  increased  the  op- 
portunity for  every  yoiuig  man  to  go  to 
coUege.  nonetheleea  any  coUege  educatlcm  la 
expensive.  Tha  syatem  of  coUege  deferments, 
therefore,  reaulta  In  a  bias  in  the  draft  in 
favor  of  thoee  who  can  afford  to  go  to  col- 
lege and  against  ttioee  who  cannot. 

The  ayatem  seems  particularly  ha>«h  on 
thoee  young  men  who  are  pursuing  their  col- 
lege education,  but  because  of  limited  finan- 
cial means  can  do  so  only  on  leee  than  a  tuU- 
tlme  baala.  Thoee  who  must  work  full-time 
In  order  to  provide  tha  maane  to  take  a  halt- 
time  college  course  simultaneously  are  not 
fuU-ttane  atudanta  and  therefore  are  not  ellgl- 
Ma  for  atudent  defermenta.  Similarly  esme 
studenta  drop  out  of  nftHage  tempocarUy  In 
order  to  work  for  awhile  eo  that  they  can 
eeeure  the  tunda  to  continue.  WhUe  they  are 
not  enrolled  ae  tUU-tlme  atudente,  theee 
young  men  ai«aol  aUglMe  tor  atudent  de- 
fermenta 

The  coileaa  dsfamafBt  program  may  alao 
be  unjust  tf  it  pRfflriaa  a  aanetoary  tor  thoee 
wlM>  conUnue  their  education  meialy  to  avoid 
the  draft.  TMWtoaUy,  whan,  a  young  a»n 
racalvee  a  atudent  dafimaut  tlM  upper  age 
limit  of  hla  eligibility  tor  the  draft  la  to- 
eraaaadtramMyaaratoagyaara.  Asaprae- 
tical  matter  tew  men  above  the  age  of  36  era 


whcee  gradDataatadlaapaoiiMa  than 
•mttmtideXonMttta  paat  tm  aga  tt  M. 
.  The  other  side  q(  the  a^puaeat  to,  of  aeoM. 
that  our  tedmical  aociety  tendp  Increasing 
to  place  a  premium  on  educatlctn.  Notcoh 
is  a  man  with  a  coUefee  education  more  valii. 
sMe  to  the  ArmM  Servicee,  but  he  is  mors 
Valuabla  to  aociety  ae  a  whole.  It  the  dian 
law  provided  for  no  defeimeqt>tar  educatton 
peat  hl^^  eehool.  and  obU^^ory  mUltm 
eervice  could  diarupt  a  young  man's  edues- 
_tton  plans  before  he  got  to  college,  the 
chances  of  his  ever  pursuing  a  coUege  educs- 
tiou  would  b6  lessened — and  aociety  would 
ailffer.  And  there  are  thoee  who  believe  that 
to'the  degree  ttiat  the  ooUege  deferaaent  fn- 
giam  prevldee  an  incentive  for  high  school 
studenta  to  pursue  a  coUege  edueatloD  tta 
society  ae  a  whole  beneflta 

A  Oongreeaional  inveatlgation  of  the  draft 
must  thoroughly  examine  the  questtoD 
whether  any  higher  education  delenoent 
program  with  its  inevitable  dlscrlminstloo 
t>etween  the  rich  and  the  poor  can  be  justl- 
fled. 

On  top  at  theee  queetions  about  the  fassie 
thiBBis  of  education  defermenta  have  oomt 
a  flood  of  questions  about  recently  prescriM 
Selective  Service  Syatem  regulations  lor  Un 
review  of  current  coUege  defermenta  In  tlis 
future  local  draft  boards  have  been  la- 
structed  to  consider  not  only  whether  dit 
eoUege  student  is  "satlafaetotUy  pursuing  t 
fuU-time  course  of  instruction"  but  also  lik 
daas  rank  and  bis  score  on  an  optional  qusll- 
flcation  test  admlniatered  under  Selecttn 
Service  auspices. 

The  first  question  is  whether  it  Is  Qeccs> 
sary  to  reconsider  present  coUege  deferments 
in  order  to  provide  sufflcient  manpower  for 
the  I-A  pool  to  meet  manpower  requests  tiom 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  depth  cf 
American  commitment  in  Viet  Nam  iiss  rt- 
siUted  in  substantial  increases  in  monttUj 
draft  calls.  Selective  Service  is  apparenU7 
concerned  that  under  existing  regulations  it 
wlU  not  have  sufflcient  manpower  in  tbe  I-A 
pool  to  meet  Defense  Depcutment  needs. 

Tbe  most  det&Ued  analysis  of  the  sltustlOB 
was  provided  In  a  statistical  report  by  Um 
Director  of  Selective  Service  to  the  Subcoa- 
mittee  on  Education  of  the  House  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor  in  Febnisii 
1B66.  It  was  a  written  report  submitted  at 
the  request  of  Congreesman  Oooxn  Bxm  o( 
New  Tork  and  purported  to  forecast  tbe  sin 
of  the  I-A  pool  avaUable  for  induction  u 
of  June  30, 1966. 

Tbe  Selective  Service  report  eetimated  that 
after  pre-inductlon  and  Induction  ezamins- 
tiona  of  thoee  in  the  I-A  i>ool  as  of  Janusij 
81  and  of  those  new  19- year  olds  coming  into 
the  X-A  pool  t>etween  January  31  and  June  SO, 
and  after  monthly  draft  calls  of  40,000  per 
month  and  monthly  enlistments  of  60,000  psr 
month  there  woxUd  be  minus  6,207  "avail- 
able and  qualified  as  of  June  30.  1906."  D 
theee  figuree  are  accurate,  few  would  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  re-examining  current  col- 
lege defermente. 

The  Selective  Service  report,  however,  coo- 
taina  algnlficant  Inaocuraclee : 

a.  The  Selective  Service  report  estimated 
monthly  draft  calls  of  40,000  for  Febraaij 
through  June.  The  actual  draft  caUs  bsvt 
been  aa  toUowa:  February  99,400;  Msick 
28,400:  April  21.700:  May  84.600;  June.  ISJBOa 
Ih  fact,  at  the  time  Selective  Service  pre- 
pared Ite  report  It  had  already  iaaued  drsA 
ealle  for  the  raontha  of  February  and  Mudi 
weU  below  the  40,000  figure.  In  short, 
the  aottial  draft  calls  for  the  6-month  pertod 
have  iMen  only  64  percent  as  high  ss  the  le* 
port  eetimated. 

b.  The  Selective  8«vioe  report  estimstid 
monthly  enlletmenta  of  80,000  for  Febmsry 
through  June.  Thle  figure  Meiiiniiit  that  sO 
ssOlBtmenta  were  to  eome  from  the  I-A  pes' 
or  oaen  lO  to  88.  In  taet,  aooordlng  to  the 
Department  of  Detenae,  the  largeet  VtoA  of 
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pMT  eervice  emUirmenta  ea«iia»dw  l»  yaam 
aid  and  ileould  not  hava  bet  iToagBBiderad  In 
tbsSeleetieeSsrvlca  report,  fir  example,  ap- 
proximately 46  percent  of  at!  new  enllsteee 
tt  fiscal  1066  were  under  %%.  Staillarly  a 
number  of  enllatmenta  conie>trom  other  8e- 
iwUve  Service  categortee  o<  i  preaently  de- 
iwred  men— such  as  father^,,  studenta,  re- 
MTves  and  veterans,  m  stu^  even  U  tbe 
tetal  enlistment  estlmata  of  i  Selective  Serv- 
Hs  Is  accurate,  and  from  the  flguree  tor  Jan- 
niry  and  February  It  appearslto  be,  probably 
IMS  than  60  percent  of  thsM  figure  lepre- 
isnts  a  drain  on  tbe  I-A  podi; 

c.  The  Selective  Service  report  subtracted 
mm  the  I-A  pool  available  <m  June  30  aU 
those  enllstmcnte  from  the  gioup  of  new  18- 
yssr  olds  who  become  svalUble  for  draft 
mm  the  I-A  pool  upon  their  lOth  birthday. 
Then  It  prooseded  to  subt^hct  the  total 
Bionthly  enlistment  estimate  pt  60,000  again, 
m  all  likelihood  tbe  largeet  jingle  block  of 
snllstments  out  of  the  I-A  pbbl  between  IB 
snd  26  comes  from  that  gro^p  of  new  10- 
jesr  olds  who  become  eligible  i  for  the  draft 
on  tbelr  19th  birthday.  By  suntraetlng  these 
snllstments  twice,  the  SeiecQfe  Service  re- 
port gives  a  distorted  picturtJ 

d.  The  Selective  Service  rep^itt  did  not  in- 
dude  any  manpower  made  avi^able  through 
Defense  Department  and  Selective  Service 
itgulatlons  calling  for  the  ^consideration 
of  some  I-T  defermenta  (f^liure  to  meet 
physical  and  mental  standa^^s).  Prior  to 
Rovember  I.  1966,  all  men  wbid  scored  below 
the  10th  percentile  on  the  lArmed  Foroee 
Qoalincatlon  Test  were  class^ed  IV-F  and 
permanently  deferred;  and  sQt  who  scored 
between  the  lOth  and  Stat  percentiles  were 
classified  I-Y  and  temporarUyj  tteferred.  On 
Kovember  1,  the  Defense  DeiMrtment  ruled 
that  all  men  with  a  high  schoiir  diploma  who 
•cored  above  the  leth  percentile  on  the 
AFQT  would  be  acceptable  for  Army  service. 
Subsequent  Selective  Service  regulations  In 
January  Informed  local  boajds  that  they 
oould  reconsider  thoee  I-Y  delarmenta  given 
to  high  school  graduates  who  scored  be- 
tween the  leth  and  3  let  percehtlles  on  the 
AI"QT.  The  Selective  Service  report  falls  to 
Include  any  potential  expansion  of  the  I-A 
pool  from  this  source  and  thereby  may  have 
liven  a  distorted  picture  of 
BJsnpower  in  the  I-A  pool  as  c 

It  is  clear  that  the  Selective 
bss  not  provided  sufficient  ii 
vhich  to  base  a  Judgment  that 
to  expand  the  I-A  pool  th 
Uderatlon  of  preeently-def_ 

isnts.    An  early  Oongreaalo: 

ihould  undertake,  as  one  «rf  ite 
*  business,  to  determine  wh 
la(  of  studente  is  necessary 
power  needs. 

Mot  only  has  the  need  to  .„-.w  o»u«cu« 
wsn  questioned  but  Uie  meth^  now  being 
jttpJoyed  to  reconsider  studeiit  defermenta 
h»ve  also  been  subjected  to  ■considerable 
mtlcism.  I 

l«Bi  boards  have  been  InatiMcted  to  con- 
■air  male  class  rank  as  a  crlte^n  for  defer- 
■enti  but  the  class  rank  of  eqttaUy  talented 
•wlsnto  may  differ  Immensely  ^tween  hard 
"5  easy  schooU.    As  Ufe  tt^^" 
Thls  incredible  formula  eq,j 
25**  o>*Jor  with  a  waterakl 
"owhere  Stata." 

Many  educatora  have  questiihed  not  Juat 
"•class  rank  approach  but^'^ 
J^Ulcatlon  teet  for  atudenta 
2?«*1  Hewhoy  hlmeelf  haa 
»■  kind  of  multiple  choice  e 
«5*ay  fair  to  an.    In  an  l 
"a.  News  and  World  Report 
*»«sry  10,  i»o«,  General  Herat 

rf!,2I^°°-  "^^  y^  go  hack 

■  Uitudent)  exanUnatlon?"  HebiepUed- 

ayMJLi*".'^  •**•***»**»«*<»•*<?»■  time.  In 
■;^t  place,  an  examination  bnly  has  an 
■•^•''•nce  of  behig  fair.    It 
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ooeked  over  toward  the  mathematloal.  b»- 
oanee  tt'e  easier  to  grade,  for  one  thing. 

"Thle  means  the  taatbenaUeian.  or  ecten- 
tlat,  hae  a  better  ehaoee  of  makliv  it  ^>ti"i 
the  Uberal  arta.  or  'AgB'  agricultural  stu- 
<lcnts — or  eduoatora.  X  dont  Ma»  to  eay 
thu,  because  thafa  what  Z4»aa  wm  enrolled 
aa,  but  thie  poople  ttmt  shewed  up  worst  in 
^  exaaalnatlon  ware  mooring  in  aduoa- 

Should  Seleottve  Servtae  baae  deoMona  for 
the  drafting  of  atudenta  aa  teeta  which  favor 
thoee  with  a  mechanical  j^tltude  and  werk 
agalnat  Uberal  arta  Btndentar  to  tt  approurl- 
ate  for  Selective  Service  to  give  a  teet  i^oh 
tende  to  Inoreaee  the  UkeUhood  that  thoee 
in  the  middle  of  their  training  to  teaoh  in 
tomorrowa  achoola  wUl  be  drafted?  The 
Congreaslonal  inveatlgation  must  examine 
these  questions  in  depth. 

FlnaUy,  It  would  be  approprtato  for  the 
Congrees   to   examine   the   efficiency   under 
which   the   college   qiuOlflcaUon    teste   are 
given.    In  March.  Selective  Swvlce  diatribe 
uted  acrosB  the  coimtry  a  biUletin  of  in- 
formation on  the  ooUege  qualification  test 
describing  who  is  eligible  to  take  it,  how  to 
ai>ply  to  take  it,  and  what  tha  teet  wlU  be 
like.    Included  were  sample  questions  with 
answers.     One  of  the  answers  was  wrong 
The  sample  test  quoted  a  poem  by  A.  X 
Housman    without    Identifying    the    author 
and   then   asked:    "How   old   was  the  poet 
when  he  wrote  tills  poem?"  The  multiple 
choice    answers    frtwn    which    the    correct 
answer  was  to  be  chosen  were:  "20,"  "40," 
"60,"    "70,"   and   "One   cannot   t«U."     The 
Selective  Service  answer  key  showed  that  the 
correct  answer  was  "20."   In  fact,  A.  E.  Hous- 
man  was  37  years  old  when  he  wrote  the 
poem,  and  the  correct  answer  to  the  test 
cjuestlon  is  "One  cannot  teU." 
^(Vhat  assurances  are  there  that  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  or  Science  Research  As- 
sociates who  bave  l)een  designated  to  pre- 
pare,   administer  and   score   the   exam,   are 
more  careful   in  drafting   the  actual   exam 
than  they  have  l)een  in  drafting  the  sample 
questions?    This  test,  after  sU,  U  not  merely 
an  exam  like  any  other  in  a  coUege  student's 
program.    It  may  l>e  the  basU  for  a  decision 
affecting  his  entire  future— or  In  fact  his  lite 
or  death. 

All  of  these  queetions  are  directly  relevant 
to  every  American  family.  They  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  Congrees — now. 
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(IVom  the  officee  of  Congrsssmen  F.  Bxao- 
voxo  Moasa,  Massachusette;  John  B.  ANsxa- 
SON.  Illinois:  Jamxs  F.  BAirm,  Montana; 
Alphonzo  Rki.l,  California;  WnxiAK  8. 
BROOMniXD,  Bflchlgan;  WnxuM  T.  Cahu.! 
New  Jersey;  Babbxx  B.  Conablx,  Jx.,  New' 
York;  Floxxnce  P.  Dwrxa,  New  Jersey; 
RoBKXT  F^Ellswobth,  Kaosas;  Paul  FnroLXT, 
Illinois;  PxTXB  H.  B.  FkxuxoauTBKir.  Mew 
Jersey;  SxTMotra  Halpzxn.  New  York;  Fbamx 
HoiTON,  New  Yca-k;  HASTmcs  Kxttr,  Massa- 
chusette; TRKOooax  R.  KtTnxsicAM,  New  York; 
Wn.LiAif  8.  Mailuaxd,  California;  Craklis 
McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  Maryland;  Josxpr  M.  Mc- 
Dadi.  Pennsylvania;  Ai.bxkt  H.  Qtrxi,  Minne- 
sota; Donald  Ruicsvxld,  IlUnols;  HxaMAW 
ScHNXKBXu,  Pennsylvania;  Ricraxo  s. 
ScawBKB,  Pennsylvania;  J.  Williak  Stan- 
ton. Ohio;  May  30, 1966.) 

This  U  the  third  of  a  series  of  six  state- 
mente  on  the  need  for  a  Congreeslonal  in- 
veatlgation of  the  draft.  It  treate  the  ques- 
tion: Should  the  mUitary  eervice  be  tised  for 
rehabUltation  purpoaee? 

Operations  imder  the  current  law  provide 
for  two  kinds  of  defermenta  for  thoee  young 
men  who  fall  to  meet  Armed  FOrcee  physical 
or  mental  standards.  At  the  pre-lnductlon 
examination  given  to  potentUl  Inductees 
and  enlistees,  an  Armed  Forcee  Qualification 
Test  (AFQT)  is  administered  at  Army  In- 
^HP"*^,,^^""™-     »»•  TOUTWal   MUttaxT 


Training  aBdBerviee  Act  prmldee  a  atatetnry 
requtramant  tkat  thapaa^ag  peioentUe  aeoce 
osithe  APQTwlUheneaaaethaa  10,  Itnro- 
fVldea  ftuUMT  thM  f  enept  In  time  <tf  war 
or  aattooal  lanergiiiim  deelared  bt  Um  Ojon- 
greea"  the  Vraatdaait  may  antbeitae  «  hlchar 
paaalngpcroentueaoece.  ^^^ 

DhtU  taet  ■ovemtoer  1.  the  Z>epartm«tiof 
Dsteiee  had  eat  the  paealng  peroentUe  acen 
aa  81.  AU  man  eoortag  between  thf  1st  and 
8th  perouttUee  were  permanenuy  flefanad 
In  the  IT-^  category.  AU  men  seghn«  be- 
tween the  Sth  MMl  81at  peroeatUee  weretam. 
porarUy  deferred  in  the  S-T  oata«Dry. 

On  November  li  1968.  tbe  Detenae  Depart- 
ment modified  ita  regulatlona  ao  that  a  pasa- 
Ing  percentile  eoore  f<ir  high  achool  graduates 
would  be  16  and  tar  aU  othera  would  remain 
81. 

Ourrent  practice  raisea  three  queetlona  of 
concern:  FUet,  in  view  of  th^  war  in  Viet 
Nam  is  it  appropriate  for  the  D^enee  Depart- 
ment to  maintain  peace-time  standards  of 
acoeptabUlty  in  the  Armed  Servloee?  Second, 
U  the  distinction  between  the  acceptable 
scores  of  high  eehool  graduates  and  non-high 
school  graduatee  a  reaeonabie  one?  Third,  do 
the  Armed  Faroes  have  a  responalblUty  and 
the  capacity  to  undertalce  programs  to  bring 
young  men  up  to  the  standards  where  their 
service  could  be  of  benefit  to  the  mUltary 
and  society  In  general? 

The  law  says  that  "except  in  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency  declared  by  the  Con- 
grees" the  Defense  Department  has  the  au- 
thority to  set  the  AFQT  passing  percentile 
score  at  higher  than  10.  The  Congress  has 
not  yet  declared  war,  nor  has  It  declared  an 
emergency  over  Viet  Nam.  Nonetheless,  the 
intent  of  the  law  appears  to  be  to  distinguish 
between  peace-time  standards  of  acceptabil- 
ity for  service  and  the  standards  of  aceepta- 
bUity  when  manpower  requiremente  are 
fpea(,  as  they  are  now. 

There  has  been  great  concern  in  the  VS. 
that  so  many  young  men  faU  to  pass  the 
Armed  Forces  QuaUflcatlon  Teet.  What 
many  people  may  fall  to  reaUae  U  that  the 
passing  score  of  81  la  a  percentile  score.  If 
the  system  worked  perfectiy,  that  means  that 
80  percent  of  all  thoee  who  take  the  AFQT 
would  fall  It.  It  is  possible,  therefore  that 
the  overall  scores  on  the  AFQT,  including 
thoee  who  "fall,"  are  significantly  hl^erto- 
day  than  they  were  10  or  18  years  ago.  The 
point  Is  that  the  Defense  Department  haa 
aaid  that  for  every  10  men  who  take  the  teet 
the  three  lowest  wUl  be  fiunked  no  natter 
how  weU  they  do. 

The  Detenae  Department  undoubtedly  de- 
sires as  tnteUigent  personnel  aa  it  can  get. 
But  it  sete  the  passing  level  on  the  AFQT  not 
ao  much  on  the  basis  of  minimum  IntelU- 
gence  required  as  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  personnel  desired.  A  passing  peiventlle 
score  of  31  undoubtedly  reflecte  a  Detenae 
Department  Judgment,  based  on  prevloue  ex- 
perience, that  at  that  level  it  could  secure 
the  ntunber  of  men  needed  and  mAt«^t« 
high  standards  too.  But  that  leval  was  set 
before  the  Viet  Nam  War  became  intense 
There  is  real  question  whether  now.  when 
Selective  Service  feels  required  to  ««««««dvr 
drafting  coUege  studenta  in  order  to  meet 
manpower  needs,  the  AFQT  paealng  pncen- 
tile  eoore  for  aU  who  take  the  teet  ehotild 
not  be  algnlfleantiy  lower.  Thle  would  per- 
mit the  enliatment  of  young  men  who  era 
now  deferred  hut  wlah  to  Join  the  aervtoe, 
and  would  reeult  in  lowered  draft  «*tH  of 
young  men  who  do  not  wish  to  Join  the 
servloe. 

The  modification  of  Defena*  Dapartawit 
standards  in  lowering  the  iieiialiig  peiiieiiille 
score  only  for  high  aohool  graduates  eeane 
Ulogical.  It  U  now  poeaUde  tor  a  high 
school  graduate  scevtng  In  tha  16th  psroan* 
tUe  to  be  drafted— «nd  ImpoeBibte  for  • 
high  achool  drop-owt  aoorteg  In  tiie  SOtlt 
paitwntlle  <CK  naaiarttee  —  wrtl)  t»«B«8|» 
.-jfii   VI':.'  -sm-M  erl;    -«  Jr'j.iiu  ;;■    i-., •.■•«:   -rn 
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»  dMtMctlco  BMV  «tmf  Bltttaiy 
MTvlM  to  tbow  who  imaA  It  sad  BMd  It  tta* 
sMMt.  It  xatkj  IB  fttot  ftlao  piovMo  ui  In- 
oMitt*«  to  drop  oat  wt  h%h  acliaal  la  ordar 
to  OMM  aMltMT  turDm-  A(t«  aU.  a  yauaf 
DMUi'M  itunnw  a(  •twUng  tlM  dxaft  u«  S  oat 
of  10  M  a  hlfh  Mbool  drop-out  and  IVi  out 
of  '  10  aa  a  high  aebeol  graduata.  .  Itaoae 
who  do  not  plan  to  fo  on  to  ooUapa  and 
who  wUh  to  avoid  nUUtary  tmnhtm  may  w«U 
drop  out  of  high  aebool  in  ordar  to  do  ao. 
The  only  JustlfleatioB  for  tha  DafWoaa  Da- 
partment  dlattnotlon  hatwaan  tha  paaalng 
aoorea  of  iiffit  aebool  graduataa  and  high 
aehool  dropouta  would  ha  that  a  high  ^ehool 
diploma  la  hatter  OTldanea  of  tha  man'a 
qiutllficatlona  for  the  Aimed  Serrloaa  than 
hla  aeore  on  the  AVQfr.  In  ahort.  the  cur- 
rent eyatem  seema  to  argue  that  a  high 
aehool  diploma  can  make  a  man  twloe  aa 
■mart  M  hla  acore  aaya  that  he  la.  It  la  a 
dubtooa  theory  at  beet  when  one  eonaldera 
the  extraordinarily  broad  range  of  atandarda 
employed  by  different  aeoondary  education 
■yatema  aeroaa  the  country.  If  the  Armed 
Foreea  Quallflcatlon  Teat  doee  not  provide 
adequate  information  upim  which  to  make 
a  reliable  Judgment,  then  it  ahould  be  Im- 
proved. 

One  of  the  baalc  preoepta  oi  the  current 
draft  law  la  that  lU  aole  purpoee  la  to  pro- 
Tide  qualified  manpower  for  the  Armed 
Foroea.  But  military  aerrlce  can  be  an  ex- 
traordinary help  to  aoelaty  through  individ- 
ual training  and  aklUa  and  through  the 
t^fffi'^lwg  of  dlsdpUne  which  can  lead  a  man 
to  a  more  productive  life  for  hla  fkmlly  and 
hla  oommxinlty.  Some  have  euggeated  that 
the  purpoee  of  the  draft  law  might  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  active  program*  of  re- 
habilitation for  society  without  in  any  way 
^wH»r»Titnirn  the  Capacity  of  the  military 
to  provide  defense  and  deterrence. 

In  1066,  the  ^Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  the  Army  suggeeted  to  the 
Oongreaa  that  It  ml^t  be  appropriate  for 
the  Army  to  operate  a  special  training  pro- 
gram to  try  to  bring  thoae  volunteera  de- 
fwred  for  remediable  phyaleal  or  mental  de- 
ftelonclee  up  to  acceptable  atandarda.  The 
program  propoaed  was  called  STKP  (Special 
Training  Bnllatmant  Program).  Under  It 
the  Army  would  accept  volunteera  for  serv- 
toe  who  had  a  medical  deficiency  which  could 
be  cured  In  six  weeka;  after  that  period  they 
woald  be  required  to  meet  regular  Army 
phyaleal  atandarda  to  atay  In  the  service. 
(Volunteera  with  remediable  weight  prob- 
lama  wouM  be  granted  longer  time.)  Bven 
more  algnlfleant,  under  STEP  the  Army  would 
aoeept  volunteera  who  failed  to  acore  In  the 
Slat  peroentlle  on  the  AVQT  mental  exam 
but  who  aeored  high  enough  to  Indicate  that 
their  daflclenelea  were  remediable.  Theae 
voluntaera  would  be  plaoed  In  a  14-week  pro- 
gram at  baalc  oomb>t  training  ani  schooling 
In  Kngllah,  science,  arithmetic,  etc.  Thoee 
who  fall  to  meet  the  Slat  peroentlle  atandard 
after  thla  Inltlai  program  would  be  given  two 
additional  ehancea  to  do  ao  after  3  and  6 
weak  intanalve  training  couraea  which  com- 
bine fafhlng  In  baale  education  couraea  and 
almple  akllla.  If  the  volunteer  atlU  haa  not 
reached  an  aeoeptabto  level,  be  la  dlaoharged. 
The  House  at  Hepreaenta^lvea  approved  In- 
augunrtlon  at  erwP.  but  the  Senate  re- 
Jeeted  It. 

Another  aiaa  of  lataraat  la  In  more  active 
on^fPriatlflai  b^ween  the  Job  Oorpe  and  the 
BakteWve  Servtea,  ao  that  thoae  who  have 
ha<l  the  benefit  at  a  rehabUlUtlon  program 
aa#  be  aottvely  reoonaldered  for  Army  aerv- 
loa  tfaaptte  an  earUar  daftenant  for  faUure 
to  meet  Army  atandarda. 
Still  othara  have  gone  ao  f ar  aa  to  aug- 
— "  thAt  la  onmrnunttlaa  where  unam^oy- 
aad  aoalBl  dlaooatant  ara  wldeapread 
-  youtti.  A>  la  ttaa  Watta  area  of  Lc^ 
lowed  etandarrts  for  enllatme^r 
or  ihductlon  might  at  tha  same  time  im- 


aumty  WMHllttona  by  temporacUy 

removlag  the  aouxoe  at  frlctton.  provide  am- 
ploymeat  to  unemployed  youth,  and  give 
them  aa  on>ortuatty  to  learn  the  ekllla 
and  dlaolpHne  whieh  oaa  aaka  them  produe- 
tlT*  manJkcn  of  the  iBommanlty  when  and  If 
thay  ratorn  to  etvUten  llfO. 

At  tha  vary  leart.  tha  Oongreaa  ahould  con- 
aldar  tha  baMftta  to  aoelaty  a<  lowarlng  the 
Army  atandarda  for  high  aehool  drop-outa 
to  tha  atandarda  aaed  fOr  high  eehool  grad- 
uataa. Tta  Oong-asa  ahould  conaldsr  whether 
the  banefita  to  aodety  might  not  oompenaate 
for  any  conceivable  lowered  atandarda  of  the 
overall  eafelaney  of  the  military  foreea. 

AU  of  theee  ^uaaMooa  are  dlreeUy  relevant 
to  every  American  tamUy.  They  daaerve  the 
aMantlon  of  the  rm^naa    uuw. 

I^Bx  Aaamcc  or  National  SrAKDAaaa  nt  trx 
:    Obavt 

(fttMn  the  ofllces  of  Congressmen  William 
T.  Carill,  New  Jersey;  Johk  B.  ANOOaoN, 
nilnoU;  Jamb  p.  Battin,  Montana;  Al- 
raomo  Bill.  California;  William  S.  Bboom- 
FXXLD.  Michigan;  BAaaxa  B.  Oonablb,  Ja..  New 
Ttwk;  FLoanrcK  P.  Dwria,  New  Jersey;  Rob- 
BT  F.  Sllswostb,  Kansas;  Paw,  Pxntilxt. 
Illlnola;  Pxm  H.  B.  PaxLWOHTTTanc,  New 
Jersey;  BxTMoua  Halpxbm,  New  York;  Fkanx 
HoBTON.  Now  Tork;  Tnoooix  R.  KvmauAx, 
New  Tork;  William  S.  M*n.T.T«aD,  California;' 
CnutLta  McC.  MATHiAa,  Ja.,  Maryland;  Joa- 
iraM.  Mc2>Ai>x,  Pennsylvania:  F.  BaAOVoao 
MoasB.  Massachusetts;  Crablxs  A.  Moaaxa. 
Ohio;  Albxbt  H.  Qttix,  Minnesota;  Howakd 
W.  BoBiaoN,  New  Tork;  Donald  RuMarxLO. 
Illinois;  Hxxmam  Schnkcbxu,  Pennsylvania: 
BWHAXD  8.  Sgbwzdub,  Pennsylvania:  J.  Wil- 
liam Stamtoh,  Ohio;  May  81.  1966.) 

Tills  Is  the  fourth  In  a  series  of  six  state- 
ments on  the  need  for  a  Congressional  Ibt 
veeUgatlon  of  the  draft.  It  trOAto  the  ques- 
tion :  Is  the  present  system  of  outtmomj/  /or 
local  draft  ttoards  fair  and  efficient? 

Under  the  existing  law,  the  local  draft 
boards  have  the  power  "to  hear  and  deter- 
mine, subject  to  the  right  of  appeal  •  •  • 
all  queeUons  or  claims  with  reepect  to  Inclu- 
sion for,  or  exemption  or  deferment  from, 
training  and  service  •  •  •  of  all  indlvlduaU 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  stich  local  boards". 
The  local  board  members,  generally  working 
without  pay,  are  charged  with  the  aweeome 
reeponslbUlty  of  determining  who  will  and 
who  will  not  be  drafted. 

The  local  boards,  of  course,  are  guided 
(1)  by  the  specific  provisions  of  the  law.  (2) 
by  regulaUons  Issued  by  the  Director  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  and  (3)  by  the 
monthly  draft  calls  Impoaed  on  the  local 
boarda  by  the  SUte  and  naUonal  Selective 
Service  System. 

Aooordlng  to  Selective  Stfvloe.  a  local  board 
should  choose  the  required  number  of  men 
In  the  following  order: 

"I.  Men  declared  delinquent  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  Selective  Service  law  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  19  yeara  In  the  order 
of  their  dates  of  birth  with  the  oldest  being 
selected  first. 

"a.  Volunteers  for  Induction  who  have  not 
attained  the  age  of  38  years  In  the  aequenoe 
In  which  they  have  volunteered  for  Induction. 
"3.  Non-volunteers  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  19  years  and  have  not  attained  the  age 
of  36  years  who  (a)  do  not  have  a  wife  with 
whom  they  maintain  a  bona  fide  family 
relationship  In  their  homes,  In  the  order  of 
their  datea  of  Mrth  with  the  oldest  being 
selected  first,  or  (b)  have  a  wife  whom  they 
married  after  August  26.  1965.  and  wl«» 
whom  they  malnUln  a  bona  fide  family  rela- 
tlonahlp  In  their  home,  in  the  order  of  their 
datea  at  Mrth  with  the  oldest  being  aeleetad 
first. 

"4.  Mon-volunteera  who  have  ntttilned  the 
age  or  18  yean  and  have  not  attained  the  age 
of  36  years  and  who  have  a  wife  whom  they 
married  on  or  bafore  August  36,  1M6 


with  whom  they  i»«»««*»t««  »  bona  fide  laaii* 
relattnaahtp  In  their  homes,  la  tte  «d^S 
thair  dates  at  Mrth  with  tha  otdsM^M 
sslscted  first.  ^^ 

"6.  Mea-volantesca  wh»  have  attalnad  tte 
age  oc  36  yeara  In  the  order  of  their  «mmZ 
birth  with  the  youngest  being  stieeted  Oim. 
"6.  Non-volunteers  who  have  attained  i^ 
age  of  M  years  and  6  montha  and  who  haw 
not  attained  the  age  of  19  yean  In  the  oMip 
at  their  dataa  of  Mrth  with  the  oldeet  twiT 
aaleeted  fint."  ""^ 

Spedflc  aa  theee  regulaUons  seem  it  k 
vitally  Important  to  undentand  that  local 
boarda  receive  very  little  guidance  in  tbar 
operationa  from  the  Selectlce  Service  hiad 
quarten  In  Washington.  NaUonal  Selacttve 
Service  standards  are  so  Imprecise  t»»^ 
neighboring  local  boards  will  apply  dlflewBt 
criteria  to  identical  cases— and  that  ^ 
drafting  invctlcee  of  a  local  board  in  oas 
State  may  be  almoet  entirely  different  trcn 
thoee 'of  a  local  board  In  another. 

What  are  the  areas  in  which  the  >h.^f, 
of  clear  naUonal  direction  permits  different 
local  boards  to  foUow  different  practices? 

First,  the  number  of  men  a  local  board 
examines  determines  the  number  of  men  to 
be  drafted.  When  a  State  board  aUocatts  ito 
monthly  draft  call  among  the  local  boai^ 
It  does  so  primarily  on  the  bafis  of  the  num. 
her  of  men  whom  a  local  board  reports  *n 
examined  and  avaUable  for  InducUon  The 
more  men  a  local  board  examinee  and  reports 
available,  the  more  men  will  be  drafted 
The  fewer  It  examinee,  the  fewer  will  be 
drafted.  The  local  boarda  receive  no  instme- 
Uons  or  guidance  from  the  SelecUve  Servles 
System  on  how  many  men  to  examine 

Second,  local  boards  are  often  given  no 
order  of  priority  m  which  they  are  to  recoo- 
sider  defermente  In  order  to  expand  the  I-A 
pool.  A  man  cannot  be  drafted  unless  he  Is 
claasifled  I-^.  At  the  present  time,  local 
boards  may  reconsider  the  I-Y  defennento 
granted  to  high  school  graduates  who  scored 
between  the  16th  and  30th  percenUIe  on  the 
AFQT.  They  may  also  consider  n-6  cq1> 
lege  deferments  on  the  baals  of  r'Tifs  taak 
and  the  results  of  an  opUonal  quallflcatlOB 
test.  If  one  board  redaaslfflee  the  X-Y's  flist 
and  a  second  board  reconalden  Its  student 
defermenu  first,  the  drafting  policy  of  the 
two  boarda  wUl  be  significantly  different. 
SelecUve  Service  has  not  said  which  gioup 
of  deferments  to  reconsider  first. 

Third,  a  local  board  U  frequently  coo- 
fronted  by  vague  SelecUve  Service  reguU- 
ttons  which  require  considerable  interprets- 
Uon.  For  example,  the  law  says  that  when 
"any  person  while  satisfactorily  pursuing  a 
full-time  course  of  InstrucUon  at  a  i  iilltm 
university,  or  similar  InsUtuUon  Is  oidersfl 
to  report  for  InducUon  ...  (he)  shall,  upon 
the  facU  being  preeented  to  the  local  board, 
be  deferred  .  .  .  ".  SeiecUve  Service  has  now 
decided  "to  return  to  a  program  used  during 
and  after  Korea  of  furnishing  local  boanh 
addlUonal  Information  for  their  considers- 
Uon  In  student  deferment  cases."  (Cls« 
rank  and  results  on  an  opUonal  quallflcattoo 
teat.)  None  of  the  information  at  the  dl»- 
poeal  of  local  boards  is  binding.  ObviouiJy 
two  local  boards  might  apply  quite  distinct 
criteria  in  determining  the  significance  of  the 
Information  before  them. 

Most  Selective  Service  regulaUons  laavt 
broad  areas  for  differing  mterjuetattoos. 
There  ts  no  other  apparent  explanation  for 
the  vastly  dlffermt  IV-F  def ennent  ntas  ef 
SUtes  with  baalcaUy  similar  sducaUon  aye- 
tsms.  industrial  oonosmtration.  and  ethnic 
makeup.  (In  Michigan  the  rate  Is  1.7  pcr- 
oent;  in  IlllnoU  2S  percent;  In  New  Jersey 
3.9  percent;  In  Ohio  6.3  percent:  In  Pennsyl- 
vania fi.8  percent;  In  MaaaaohuaetU  M 
percent.) 

The  principle  of  local  autonomy  and  dls- 
creUon  Is,  at  course,  bsssd  on  the  desire  that 
svsry  young  man  have  the  rl^t  to  have  his 
ease  reviewed  by  people  who  undsrstantf 
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proUaBE^Ian*  ariit  gtvs 
%  sympathetic  ear  to  ladlvtiiial  ooausaas. 
is  thoughtful  person  would  ifsh  to  PsplSts 
B  system  of  great  local  autMiomy  with  a 
totally  depersonaUaed  and  daatrallaed  ap- 
proach which  would  deny  to  aioh  registrant 
the  opportunity  to  have  hlajiaM  reviewed 
by  men  familiar  wlth-perarapU  family  and 
sommunlty  dreumstances.  Mj  ttioughtful 
pason  would  wish  to  nphihi  local  draft 
boards  with  a  alngle  oOes  In  Waahlngton. 

NonetheleaB.  it  is  apparentlthat  the  ab- 
isDce  of  naUonal  standards  ih  the  present 
i^item  ralsee  a  fiood  of  Justified  questions 
•I  to  why  one  local  board  follows  one  prac- 
tloe  and  a  neighboring  boanl  follows  an- 
otbar.  If  military  service  shpuld  not  be  a 
fonetlon  of  how  rich  or  poor  a  ttan  l|.  neither 
dMMld  it  be  a  funcUon  of  fwhen^he  has 
nglstered.  ■  h 

K  Congressional  Investlgatl^t  might  wiah 
to  taks  an  in-depth  look  latoi  bow  the  cur- 
nat  system  might  be  mora  standardised 
ilthout  removing  the  oonoepti^  local  board 
discretion  in  the  case  of  individual  regU- 
tttnts.  Would  it  be  poeelble  fw  local  boards 
to  be  given  more  specific  prurlties  in  the 
ncoosldentton  of  def  ermenta  |  neoeesary  to 
■pand  the  I-A  pool?  Would]  it  be  poeailtla 
to  establish  naUonal  criteria  t^  the  grant- 
ing of  college  deferments?  Would  it  be  poe- 
dbie  to  standardise  the  Intmntatlon  of 
attocUve  Service  regulaUons?  [I Would  it  be 
possible  to  impose  on  State  am  local  boards 
k  ptoporUonately  equal  draft  pfM  based  not 
on  the  number  of  men  In  th4  I-A  pool  ex- 
imlned  and  available  but  o^  population, 
nals  population  under  85.  tot^l  registrants, 
or  some  other  appropriate  Ot 

All  of  theee  questions  are  dlMcUy  relevant 
to  every  American  family.  Tofif  deserve  the 
tttentlon  of  the  Congress — i 


Am  Bqoal  DaATT  Ohjoatiom 

(ntxn  the  offlcee  of  Co 
AmisoN,  Illinois;  Jamxs  F, 
tuiA;  Alphonzo  Bsll.  Oallfi 
&  BaooMnxu),  Bfichigan;  W 
Hew  Jersey;    Baxbxs  B. 
York;  Flosknck  B.  Dwrxa,  N 
P.  Ellswobth,  Kansas; 


Sack  STAn 
en  JoHK  B. 

iTTiH,  Mon- 
;   WnxiAM 

T.^AMILL, 

Jtn  New 

Jersey;  Rob- 
PAtTL  FurDunr, 


HUbcU;  Prm  H.  B.  PRKLXKCHtrrsKN,  New  Jer 
ay:  SxTMOtra  Halpxbn,  New  York;  Fbank 
■OBTOH,  New  York;  Hastimgb  f^rra,  Massa- 
dnaetts;  Thbodoxk  R.  Kxni^tMAif.  New 
Tlxk;  William  S.  Mailuabb;  California; 
teAiLB  Moo.  MATHiAB,  Jb..  ijou^und;  Jo- 
■ra  M.  McDaoc,  Pennsylvania;  Albxbt  H. 
Qoix,  Minnesota;  Howabo  W.  Rokson,  New 
Torfc;  Donald  Romstelo,  IllltiDis;  Hikmak 
teuuBsiLi,  Pennsylvania;  :  tttcHASo  S. 
SCBWUKXB,  Pennsylvania;  J.  V^Illiam  Stan- 
^vm.Ohio;  June  1, 1966.) 

This  Is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  Ux  statements 
«n  the  need  for  a  Congressional  InveettgaUon 
cf  the  draft.  It  treats  the  qvisUon:  What 
ttmdurds  should  be  applied  t  i  assure  that 
ifc<  draft  obliffation  falls  equalty  on  all  the 
States  and  on  all  local  boards?   '  ' 

According  to  the  1966  Anni^  Report  of 
the  Director  of  Selective  ServlM  the  alloca- 
tloi  of  draft  calls  is  determined  on  the  fol- 
lowing basU:  ]  | 

"Upon  receipt  of  each  monthly  requlsiUon 
frtxn  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Director 
«  SelecUve  Service  apportions  lit  equitably 
•■Boog  aU  the  States.  He  thed  kdaces  a  caU 
for  the  required  number  of  in  [^uctees  upon 
«h  state  through  the  State  l^ector  of  8e- 
wuve  Service.  AllocaUon  of  ttiese  calls  la 
"«>•  generally  in  proporUon  to  the  regls- 
**^  of  the  age  group  eurrehtly  being  se- 
fctsdwho  are  claealfied  aa  avallAble  for  mlll- 
wj  service  in  each  SUte.  sosne^^er  fsoton 
*ra  also  considered.  Among  thsif  are  oredlta. 
owsuting  of  the  number  of  «Bt»te'a  nsi- 
•ots  currently  reported  as  belig  on  active 
*Jty  wiUi  the  Armed  Forcee."  ' 

In  other  words.  State  draft  oiils  are  today 
■"•alned  ementlaily  by  two  jtacton:  th« 


anmbor  ef  men  la  tbs  I-^  pool  ekaathied  aad 
available  for  induottoo;  and  the  aombsr  of 
man  from  tlis  Stats  eurrenUy  on  aettve  duty 
in  tha  Aimed  Foroea.  The  more  men  that  a 
State  has  examined  and  available,  the  mora 
men  that  will  be  drafted.  And  presiunaMy. 
the  more  men  a  State  haa  serving  In  the 
Anasd  Forces,  the  fewer  men  will  be  drafted 
from  the  State. 

This  system  seems  illogioal  and  unfair. 
The  main  determinant  la  the  affldency  of 
the  local  board.  States  with  elBciait  draft 
boards  will  have  examined  and  made  avaU- 
able more  men  than  States  with  inefflcisnt 
boards.  And  the  result  Is  that  more  men 
wUl  be  drafted  from  States  with  efllcient 
boarda  than  from  Statea  with  ineOloient 
boarda. 

There  are  a  aumbor  of  other  poaaible 
formulae  for  draft  oall  allooattons.  First,  the 
States  could  be  obligated  to  draft  in  ao- 
oordanoe  with  populatton.  in  ■<w>Mfi»vt  with 
male  populatton  under  86.  in  aocordanoe  with 
male  populatton  of  draft  age.  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  total  ntunber  of  SelecUve 
Service  reglstranta  In  each  State.  Such  a 
system  would  impose  a  proportional  obliga- 
Uon  for  the  draft  on  every  State.  Second. 
the  draft  calls  could  be  apportioiMd  *t«oT»g 
the  Statea  in  aocordanoe  with  a  formula 
which  takea  into  account  populatton  and 
enlistment.  Under  thla  system,  the  draft 
plus  enlistment  quotas  (not  Just  the  draft 
alone)  would  be  divided  proporUonately 
among  the  Statee  in  accordance  with  a  !•!•• 
vant  populatton  statistic. 

These  bsMc  formulae  oould  be  adjusted  to 
account  for  other  significant  facton  auch  as: 
the  total  number  of  State  residents  In  the 
Armed  Services,  which  would  aoooimt  not 
merely  for  now  enlistments,  but  for  reen- 
listments  aa  well;  the  total  number  of  State 
realdenta  in  the  reserves;  the  total  number  of 
State  reglstranta  in  apedflc  categoriee  of  de- 
ferment auch  aa  dependency,  or  failure  to 
meet  rigid  Armed  Foroee  standards  (a  cri- 
terion which  might  avoid  an  unfair  impoal- 
Uon  on  States  with  proportionately  hl^ 
numben  of  deferments  in  thMs  specific  eato- 
goriee) . 

Only  after  exhaustive  study  oould  a  Con- 
gressional inqiilry  recommend  a  fully  fair 
formula.  The  appropriatenees  of  the  cur- 
rent system  ahould  be  carefully  examined. 

The  apparent  Inadequacy  of  the  cturent 
system  tuis  reeulted  in  constant  over-drafting 
from  some  Statee  and  constant  under-draft- 
ing from  othen.  Take  for  example,  the  fol- 
lowing case  study  of  the  Statee  of  Michigan 
and  Texas. 

Texas  ranks  5th  among  the  Statee  in  popu- 
lation with  10,500,000  people  or  5.4  percent 
of  the  total  national  population.  Michi- 
gan ranks  7th  among  the  States  in  popiUa- 
tton  with  8,350.000  pec^ile  or  4.3  percent 
of  the  total  national  popxilaUon.  And  yet 
the  kCohlgan  monthly  draft  calls  are  con- 
sistently higher  than  the  Texaa  monthly 
draft  calls. 

No  population,  registration,  deferment,  or 
military  servloe  index  lislps  ex^ain  why  Tea- 
aa  under-drafts  and  Michigan  over-drafta: 

According  to  the  1940  census.  Michigan's 
percentage  of  the  male  UJB.  populatton  85 
and  under  Is  4.6  percent  and  Texas'  is  5.7 
percent— an  Increase  of  ^  of  1  percent  over 
the  percentage  of  total  p<9ulaUon  in  each 


According  to  the  1966  Annual  Report  of 
the  Director  of  the  Selecttve  Service.  Michi- 
gan's peroentage  of  all  the  men  ngletered  for 
the  draft  Is  4.8  percent,  and  Texaa'  is  5.5 
percent — an  Increase  of  Vis  of  1  percent  over 
the  percentage  of  total  populatioa  in  each 


According  to  the  1965  Annual  Report  of 
the  Director  of  SelecUve  Service,  as  of  June 
30,  10<5,  04.0  percent  of  aU  reglstranta  in 
eaoh  state  wen  deferred  or  otherwiae  un- 


avallabla  for  the  draft— and  «.•  paraan*  of 
the  rsglstrantB  in  each  state  wen  olaaslp< 
fled  I-A. 

Aeeordtng  to  tttb  Mag  Annual  Report  of 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service,  MicliigaB'k 
percentaga  of  the  total  number  of  men  and  , 
women  on>cttv»  du^  with  the  Armed  FOaes 
as  of  June  8flr,  196*.  wb  4.1  percent^  and 
Texas'  waa'  6g  paroent— a  decrease  of  %» 
of  1  percent  from  the  perosatage  of  total 
popnlaUon  in  aadi  cass.  (According  to  tbs 
Dspartment  of  Defense,  the  figurss  In  the 
1965  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  8a- 
leetive  Servloe  are  the  last  audi  flgurea  to 
have  been  compiled,  which  means  that  tiMss 
ars  tils  figures  ussd  by  Seleettve  Sarvlae  in 
the  granting  of  eradite  for  in-service  State 
resldente  in  the  alloeatiOn  of  monthly  State 
draft  calls  through  June  1906.) 

Since  the  indices  for  aisle  populatton 
under  86,  registration,  defenneat,  and  mili- 
tary aervloe  for  eaeh  of  the  two  Stiites  do  not 
vary  from  the  baalc  population  paoaBtagee. 
the  draft  calls  for  the  two  States  should 
not  vary  from  tbs  basle  populaticm  peresat- 
sges  dther.  The  Ttaas  oalls  should  be  8.4 
peroent  of  the  national  oails;  the  Mlehigah 
calls  should  be  4.3  peroent  of  the  national 
calla. 

In  fact,  not  only  have  the  l>Bxaa  calls  been 
far  under  what  they  ahould  have  been  and 
the  Michigan  calls  far  over  what  they  ahould 
have  been,  but  the  Michigan  calls  have  oon- 
slstentiy  exceeded  the  Tnas  calls,  m  fiscal 
1965  ths  total  l^xas  calls  numbered  8381  and 
for  Michigan  4,098.  In  fiscal  IgdV  the  Texas 
calls  have  numbered  15,156  and  the  i>«f>i«|pn 
oalls  have  totaled  17,218.  For  the  two-year 
period  July  1964  through  Jime  1906  Tuau 
has  been  called  upon  to  draft  19.144  and 
Michigan  has  been  called  upon  to  draft  S3.12T. 
For  eight  consecutive  months  from  November 
1965  through  June  1966.  the  Mir>higitT>  draft 
cans  have  been  higher  than  the  Texas  draft 
calls. 

Why  Is  Michigan  over-drafting?  One  rea- 
sonable explanation  Is  that  Michigan  boards 
may  operate  a  system  far  more  efllcient  than 
most  States,  and  therefore  report  to  the 
national  Director  of  Selective  Service  a  dis- 
proportionately large  number  of  men  ex- 
amined and  avaUable  for  induction.  The  na- 
tional Selective  Service  oOlce.  in  i4>portion- 
Ing  the  monthly  draft  calls,  in  effect,  may 
penalUse  Mlchl^m  for  Ita  efllclency  by  Im- 
poelng  on  her  a  disproportionately  large 
share  of  the  monthly  draft  quota. 

Why  is  Texas  under-drafting?  Iliere  is  no 
statistically  easy  e]q>lanation.  It  Is  appar- 
ent, however,  that  for  one  reason  or  anoth^. 
probably  related  to  the  efllclency  of  local 
boards,  Texas  reporte  to  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service  smaller  numbers  of  men 
examined  and  available  for  Induction  than. 
It  should.  Therefore,  ita  proportion  of  the 
monthly  draft  caU  la  smaller  than  it  should 
be. 

The  comparison  of  Michigan  over-drafting 
and  Texas  imder-draftiag  la  merely  one  ex- 
ample among  many  that  could  be  cited.  But 
it  is  Buffldsnt  to  demonstrate  conclusively 
that  the  current  system  of  allocation  of  the 
draft  calls  among  the  various  States  is  In 
large  measure  at  the  mercy  of  the  local 
boards  themselves.  In  theory  and  in  practice 
there  Is  no  assurance  that  the  obligation  for 
the  draft  or  for  military  service  will  fall 
evenly  upon  the  Statea.  me  system  is  badly 
in  need  of  change. 

All  of  theae  questions  are  dlrectiy  relevant 
to  every  American  family.  They  deeerve  the 
attention  of  the  Congrees— now. 

KmcmccT  or  not  Dbaft 
(From  the  oOloes  of  Coogrsssiaen  Alpbcon- 
bo  Bbll,  California;  Johm  B.  Amaamom.  OB- 
nola;  Jamxb  F.  BAiror.  Montana;  William  S. 
BBOoatPisLD.  Miohlgan;  W&xxam  T.  Cakill, 
New  Jersey:  BAaaaa  B.  Ocmasuc.  Jb.,  New 
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tut*; 
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June  2,  itfn    I    J^aHie  fiy  19€6 


CONGR£SSIONAI.  HECORD  -^'HOUSfi 


T«fk: 


I  H.  B,  VkiLzmuiu  I  mr.  Maw 

ll«v  To*: 

WkuiAiK  s.  1Caiuxmh>,  CMtlonU*; 
McO.  McTHua.  3%^  MMyUuid; 
■c  MM>4H.  PHuwfiTaau:  r  bu»> 
lioMtta:  AuMR  B.  ^ns. 
.  Bowus  W.  nowoH.  mm  Tork; 
DOMAU  Bmariui.  nilBota:  Itemw  atjmmM.- 
au.  PMuuflTBnlB:  »»>—'—■  a.  fcmwum. 
Vcnaaytmil*:  J.  W&uam  Stamtow,  iMHo; 

nya  is  ttM  last  of  a  mHm  of  iU  sUtenuita 
OB  tlw  OMd  for  A  Oaigi—lmni  ln«MU«a- 
tlan  cA  tba  dnft.  It  traati  tte  quaattooa: 
IB  the  Salactly*  aarrloa  Syttan  oparatad  with 
nuMlwuwn  eOeUacy?  Wbat'  cola  caa  eom- 
potar  aatf  data-^roMaatnc  aqulpaaant  {tlar  >n 
Inoiaaalac  tbaaapaolty  of  tba  a^aott^a  Sarr- 
laa  ajrtmi  t*  parfovn  Ita  ftwotlon  with  ma«l- 
mua  affidmay  an4  f alraaii?  ■ 

Ttaa  paanoiu  atatamanta  In  tiya  aartaa  tuna 
aoncaat«atad  pctnarUy  on  tbe  o«ultabUlty 
and  {MaetloaUty  of  tba  eurnmc  8«laaU«a 
Sanrloa  Syatam.  Uofortiuiatalr.  tbara  U  al- 
ao  auffldent  reaaon  to  ba  ccmcamed  that.  re> 
»»nH<M  of  tba  equltabUltj  ot  tba  axlatlni 
V>tam.  It  U  not  operating  wltb  M«»ir«"»»i»»^  tf • 
flotaOioy. 

Many  laolated  wtamplas  at  Inafflclant  ad> 
mUUatratlon  can  ba  dtad: 

Tha  SalacUva  Service  System's  report  of 
ftebruary  19M  to  the  Houaa  CoDunlttae  on 
Sducattaa  and  JUbor,  daalcoad  to  justUy  the 
raconatdaratlon  of  ooUefa  dafannento,  con- 
talnad  aarlously  Inaocuzata  a^timataa,  omlt- 
tad  ntaUy  relevant  matarlal.  and  failed  tc 
pfOTlda  adaquata  Juattfloattoa  for  tba  aaw 
pponTum 

Tha  Qu»thly  SUta  draft  calls  hava  not 
baan  abarad  on  a  logical  and  proportloaal 
beats,  and  when  Inequltlea  have  occurred  and 
h«T«  bean  obvious,  tha  SalaeUva  Sarrlca  Sys- 
tem 1^  taken  no  affacttve  action  to  romady 
the  altuatloa.  For  example,  for  six  consecu- 
tlT*  months  California  baa  been  overdraft- 
lag  and  Tezaa  under-drafting,  wltb  no  ap- 
pvant  effort  by  the  nattonal  Selective  Serv- 
ice headquarter*  to  rectify  this  Injustice. 

The  credits  for  State  realdants  serving  in 
the  military  service  coiuldered  In  the  aUo- 
catlon  of  monthly  state  draft  quotas  for 
January  throfugh  June.  19«e.  are  based  on 
the  figures  of  June  30.  \9^.  No.  more  recent 
flgurea  are  available.  The  ctedlU  being  ap- 
pQad  are  badly  out  of  date. 

the  vample  questions  distributed  to  thoee 
ooaalderlng  taking  the  optional  qualifica- 
tion teat  for  college  students  contained  at 
least  one  Incorrect  answer. 

All  of  theee  examples  of  lees  than  maxi- 
mum efflclency  seem  pale  compared  to  the 
poaelbnity  that  men  are  l>elng  drafted  today 
fbr  poealble  combat  and  poaalble  death  In 
Viet  Nam.  beoauaa  their  papers  are  In  band 
and  avatlabia  awhile  tba  papera  of  men  even 
more  ahglble  fnr  the  draft  than  they  are 
*1oat"  In  a  bureaueratlo  maw. 

The  figures  presented  by  Selective  Service 
to  ita  Vebruary  report  to  the  CkMnmlttee  on 
Wucatlos  and  Labor  demonatrated  an  ap- 
palling altuatlon.  'They  purported  to  de- 
Krtbe  the  I-A  (and  I-AO)  manpowv  p6oI  of 
•tas  1»  to  M.    The  report  sbowed  that; 

73  percent  of  the  potential  draftees  1q  the 
I~A  category  bad  not  been  fully  examined 
for  availability. 

\  llCDOp  mm  had  not  even  been  ordered  for 
•laMimatlon. 

980.000  men  In  tha  I-A  pool  ware  not 
•vallabto  for  tbe  draft  becauae  their  papers 
ware  stalled  in  tba  buraavaratlo  pipeline 
batwaea  loeal  draft  boarda  and  Amy  ladnc- 
Uon  oeotsta. 

(Wha*  ^Mm  laport  did  net  ahaw  waa  that 
aa  artrtltlonal  M,Me  naa  mr*  unavailabto 
for  IndueUoa  baoauaa  altteugb  they  ««ta 


•tm  la  tha  I-A  pool  they  were  peadlBt  >«>■ 
niasalllaaitlon  to  aoaie  other  eategory.) 

fSUa  msatis  that  theee  wsra  qiproidmaMy 
460.000  man  In  the  I-A  pool  far  which  the 
had  not  been  eomplated  (ettber 
axamtnatlon  or  redaaslfleatkm) .  How  la  It 
poBBlble  to  daanmlna  whether  the  t-A  pool 
needs  to  be  aapanded  If  It  la  not  poaslble 
to  know  how  many  men  In  the  I-A  pool  are 
really  available  for  Induction? 

If  some  boards  are  more  lax  than  others 
In  onmpletlng  their  p^^erwoik  on  each  reg^ 
Istoaat.  It  will  mean  one  of  two  things  or 
both:  First,  the  aflelent  boarda  wttl  oarry  a 
larger  burden  at  the  draft  calls  than  la  Uaelr 
fair  proportional  share;  and  second,  the  In- 
aOotoat  boards,  by  falling  to  proceas  aa  many 
I-A  registrants  as  possible,  may  be  ordering 
OMn  for  Induction  who  would  not  ba  called 
upon  If  the  entire  I-A  pool  were  proeeaaed. 
Furtttermore.  aa  tha  local  boards  now  ex- 
pand their  I-A  pool  by  the  reeonalderatlaBi  at 
1-7  and  coHege  deferments,  theaa  young 
men  may  be  drafted  before  the  current  I-A 
pool  U  depleted  simply  beoanae  It  may  ad- 
ministratively be  easier  to  complete  tlie 
proeeeatng  of  their  piH;>erB  than  It  la  to  find 
the  peters  and  proceas  them  of  thoe»  "loat" 
In  tlM  bureaucratic  pipeline. 

The  bureaucratic  pipeline  stall  exlata  at  a 
numtwr  of  points.  In  the  flnit  plane,  when 
a  young  man  registers  for  the  dMt.  with 
rslatively  few  exceptions  his  papeiKemain 
with  that  draft  board  despite  the^Kt  that 
he  may  temporarily  or  permanent! 
another  address.  Even  if  the 
forma  tbe  local  board  of  bis  new  ad( 
taace  preeents  an  administrative  hurdle. 
Frequently,  of  couiaa,  the  reglstranU  fall  to 
provide  their  draft  boarda  with  up-to-date 
infmmatlon  as  to  tbair  where«bonta  which 
ocaoopUoataa  tha  admlnlatiatlVa^pgooeM  even 
more. 

A  second,  and  perhaps  Che  largeet,  paper- 
shufllng  headache  for  Selective  Servioe  is  the 
transfer  of  papers  to  and  from  tbe  Army 
induction  centers  where  the  pre-lnductlon 
and  induction  examinations  take  place.  Se- 
lective Service  docs  not  adminiater  the  ex- 
ams: It  merely  orders  registrants  for  examl- 
nation  and  olaaalflea  them  on  the  basis  of 
rsaulta.  Tbe  cxama  are  administered  by  tha 
Army.  Inevitably,  papers  are  lost  and  delays 
occur  in  the  exchange  and  treatment  of  lllea 
by  the  two  agendea. 

And  third,  local  boarda  are  confronted 
with  an  immense  adminlstxmtlve  problem  In 
the  reclaaatficatlon  paperwork  If  a  regtstraat 
has  failed  to  pass  the  pre-inductton  or  in- 
duction exams  or  can  give  cause  for  hla  de- 
ferment on  other  groxinda. 

It  la  not  surprising  that  tbe  sudden  in- 
crease in  draft  calls  whlcb  occurred  In  July 
1965  resulted  in  a  substantial  backlog  of 
paper  processing.  Bteentlally  the  same  num- 
ber of  employees  bad  to  provide  anywhere 
from  S  to  10  timea  the  number  of  men  ex- 
amined and  available  for  the  draft.  None- 
theless, no  excuse  for  bureaucratic  paper- 
jams  la  aolBdent  reason  to  ignore  the  In- 
equltabillty  wUeh  adaolnistratlve  mefflctaney 
may  Introduce  lato  the  draft  system. 

Oaaaral  Berehay  baa  said  many  times  that 
computer  and  data-pcoeeaslng  equipment  la 
ineompatliae  wtth  tha  aotoaomy  and  fleii- 
blUty  of  local  boards— that  "We  frankly  have 
never  been  ablie  to  find  where  we  eonld  run 
a  oomputerlBed  system  wltb  the  deoentml- 
issd  system  that  wa  have." 

Tha  value  of  a  daoentrallaed  system  with 
laeal  board  autonomy  and  flexlbUity  is  that 
aaoh  ragMrant  haa  tha  opportunity  to  da- 
aerlba  hla  individual  olroumstaneea  «wif 
protalama  to  a  group  of  men  and  women  who 
are  reoeptlve  and  sympathetic  because  thay 
are  paraonaUy  involved  in  tbe  oommunUy. 
It  would  ba  laaivrDpiiata  to  ostabUsb  a 
highly  maohanlasd  Aelaettva  Sarvtea  %stem 
that  wouM  maet  dmtt  oalta  with  tba  hl^ily 


hnparsoaat  poah  of  a  battaa  la  atm 
oasaiMa'oaDa  la  WSabtagtaa. 

Ttds  to  n(*  to  sagr^  hoaraw;,  that  oompM 
and  daU-prooasBlng  tachalqiiea  oould  aot 
solve  moat  of  tb»  adadmstrattve  probU^ 
of  tha  Salsottva  Ssrviee  System  it  coait 
mlwlmlae  tba^ipaperwahuflUng  wbleh  now  oe. 
euptes  tha  ~tUaa  of  local  bqasda.  ao  that  tht 
boarda  oaa  ooocentrata  on  thalr  most  ba. 
portant  function  of  giving  personal  -ffi 
tlon  to  tba  partlcnlar  drcumstancea  of  t»>#m 
whom  they  have  ordered  for  induction  or 
are  about  to  order  for  Induction,  with  a 
firm  sat  of  prlorttlea  for  Induction  and  s 
firm  set  of  prlorttlea  In  the  reeonsidersttoa 
of  defermenta  when  and  if  the  I-A  pod 
needs  to  ba  expanded,  a  computer  and  dats- 
prooeasing  aystem  could  provide  the  leeal 
boarda  wltti  the  namea  and  filee  of  MIS' 
trants  from  whom  they  are  to  fill  their  diaft 
quotas.  Such  a  system  could  relieve  the 
paperjam  and  Nclaaaiacatl<»i  procednns, 
the  backlog  of  paperwork  te  the  plpeUat 
between  locU  boards  and  Army  lnduetl<» 
centers,  and  tbe  growing  storage  probta* 
forOlee. 

There  are  today  ever  81  mlllMn  regtstnat* 
!n  the  draft,  m  19S1  there  were  13  mu- 
Il<m.  That  is  an  increase  of  IBS  percent  la 
fifteen  yearA  And  tbe  figure  will  contlBw 
to  burgeoa  upward.  Ttie  admlnistratln 
problems  of  the  draft  are  much  greater  to- 
day than  they  were  fifteen  years  ago  for 
the  selection  of  inductees  can  come  ooly 
after  the  review  of  far  more  registrants  than 
ever  before.  The  need  for  computer  and. 
data-processing  eq^ulpment  in  the  malnte- 
nance  of  files  is  obvious  now.  And  the  pas- 
sage of  time  will  only  make  It  more  so. 

As  la  so  often  the  case,  some  of  the  la- 
efflclency  to  tbe  draft  stems  from  the  re- 
quirement for  two  federal  agencies  to  col- 
laborate in  the  admlnlvtration  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  paper-shvUUng  between  local 
draft  boards  and  Army  induction  centea— 
from  the  Juriadietion  of  one  to  the  Jurisdle- 
UoQ  at  the  other — inevitably  Involves  delsyt 
which  reduce  the  eapadty  of  each  to  do  m 
Job.  But  It  also  provides  each  wltb  an  op- 
portunity to  use  the  other  to  excuse  tbi 
overall  taeffldency  of  the  system. 

Both  aelaotlve  Sarvloe  and  the  Defense  Ds- 
partment  have  tended  to  imply  that  all  Is  sot 
well  In  tbe  operations  for  which  the  otlar 
haa  reaponstblUty.  For  example.  Oenenl 
Harahey  said,  on  January  10.  1906,  whUe  dis- 
cussing Army  Induction  centers: 

Tm  wnrylag  a  great  deal  because  wbaa 
a  doctor  goea  down  a  Une  at  90  .  .  .  mm 
saying  what  la  wrong  with  each  .  .  .  and  s 
clerk  Is  coming  along  behind  him  copjlag 
down  what  the  doctor  says  and  when  he  gsli 
through  maybe  the  clerk  doesn't  know  wbat 
he  has  written  .  .  .  tbe  poor  doctor  ilti 
down  and  says  'I  wonder  wbat  I  could  hsvs 
written  about  that  man.'  " 

Hatber  than  the  Defanae  Department  sad 
tha  Selective  Service  blaming  each  otbsr, 
the  two  agenclea  should  get  together  sad 
solve  their  oonunon  problem. 

AU  of  theee  questions  are  directly  relevant 
to  every  American  family!  They  deserve  U« 
attention  of  the  Congrees — now. 


TBE  OREAT  JOTS  OP  CAMPINO 

Mr.  CAIXAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uQADlmoiu  consent  that  the  gentleman 
&x)m  Maine  [Mr.  Tdvpu]  may  extaul 
hl<  remark*  at  this  pdnt  in  the  Ricou 
and  fawdude  eKtraneoua  matter. 

■nie  8PEAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  ttwie 
objection  to  the  reQuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Qeortlar 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-.TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  articto 
appeatlQg  in  the  Majr  29.  1066,  Issue  of 
Parade  macaaine  by  the  distingulabed 


[Mr.  Dnr-^ 
wtaa  areiik- 


Itntleinan  from  »ftittity^ 

goxl  should  be  read  bjr  al 

lavBted  in  preeeiviiig  wl.^      , 

ear  Katicaal  and  State  pari  4  and  trtldaK' 

BM  areas.    Jcmtt  DdiveuI  iwittas  ittov> 

k^  of  thedBllKhts  of  danqrfnt  ultb 

Bwnhrm  of  fats  Ismiljr^  iBU  toteiatOnc 

titlele  foUdm:  T- 

'i     tr>  Obbst  Som  or  dpcraia 

(By  Bepreeentatlve  JoRw  Dun  ^.  Donoerat, 
of  lOeWgan)  Tt 

(NoTX. — Americans  in  record  numbers  are 
pUlng  into  their  ears  and  heading  for  the 
voods  to  camp  outdoors,  I^^^e  aakad  one 
of  the  nation's  most  Influentu  I  outdoorsmen 
)o  dascrlbe  tha  pleasures  and  benefits  that 
eamplng  affoida.  Bapresantat  Ifre  Z^osu.  la 
pbalnnan  of  the  Bouse  Subcommittee  oa 
nsherles  and  WlldUfQ  Conser  itlon  and  has 
(Men  the  redplent  tit  paaa  ]  conservation 
twnds.)  ■":-.^'.'^^* 

'  n*!  the  song  of  a  bird  ntit 'tl  a  Jangle  of  an 
ilsrai  dock  that  you  hear  flrsi .[  Tou  atretoh 
your  legs  In  the  snug.  luxurl(  aa  comfort  of 
your  sleeping  bag  and  contemf  late  tbe  world. 
What  a  day  I  Nowhere  to  ruah  io.  No  orders 
io  follow.  Outside  the  stream  Hpples  along, 
or  overhead  the  breeze  la^y  ru  fee  tbe  leaves. 
Tou  twist,  pull  back  the  tent  t  to  and  behold 
^ure  blue  sky  and  a  >ia««Hng  jonrise. 

That's  wluit  wkking  In  the  iroods  to  Ilka 
(or  me.  and  I  find  it  one  of  the  great  J<^ 
of  camping.  T 

In  these  days  of  huge  and  <  4owded  cltlea, 
when  70  percent  of  us  Ameri^Liu  live  in  1 
percent  of  oiir  land  area,  tbiie's  more  joy 
tn  camping  for  more  people  tht  ii  ever  before. 
Hot  only  Joy  but  bedrock  vaioes  for  man, 
vman  and  child.  And  at  leist  one  person 
If  six  Is  now  taking  advaniiffe  of  these 
ktaellts.  I 

This  Memorial  Day  weeke^^l  opens  tbe 
busiest  portion  of  wbat  surelM  will  be  our 
Uggett  camping  season.  T 

Tve  been  going  camping  slnoa  I  was  a  boy. 
When  I  was  17  and  18  back  In  tne  mld-1940'B, 
tor  example,  I  hiked  the  Appalachian  Trail 
lad  camped  in  tbe  Shenand^h  Valley  of 
Virginia  with  a  bunch  of  fellowp  from  schooL 

We  carried  backpacks  and  slept  under  shel- 
ttr  halves  or  in  QI  pup  (ents.  And  we  satis- 
flsd  our  hunger  for  exertion,  the  out-of-doora 
•nd  adventure.  i 

When  I  got  out  of  the  servlc  a  after  Wofld 
War  H  I  worked  summers  as  a  National  Park 
luger  in  tbe  Rockies  and  at;  Mt.  Rainier. 
The  assignments  Included  bd 
*K)taian,  bear  trapper,  ditch 
lookout. 

xANoxa  waxn  a 

In  the  Rocklea  I  met  B 
Khoolteacher  who  had  a  su. 
lodge  where  we  rangers  went 
diowers. 

I  married  Helen  In  1053, 
Vi've  been  going  camplna 
hoiUy.  ^^   ^^    • 

I  think  camping  offers  its  j^reatest  Joys 
Wd  deepest  values  to  famUlet,  Any  todi- 
Mual  can  draw  a  harvest  of  aieasure  from 
«s  experience.  The  famUy  member  can 
orawn  even  more  from  the  harmony  anf< 
•tmaraderle  of  living,  woiklnaknd  playing 
fAth  the  others  of  his  circle  iaora  closely 
«an  he  ever  can  in  a  bouse  ai .^a  city. 
■'^  tbe  Dlagalla  go  campLftg.  aa  wa-ra 
MOTS  doing  In  Virglnla^li  She  ifuidoah  Ha* 
««  Park  in  tbe  photoa  on  thOH  pages, 
m  ahare  the  work,  laoh  of  ottf  thsas  kida, 
asisa  and  I  carry  equipment  torn  the  car 
JO  the  campeite.  WhUe  tba  ti^o  boys  and. 
^  up  the  tent,  Belen  organii  M  tbe  cook- 
i"l  IMr  and  kaepa  an  eye  on  J  Janne,  who's 
JJJJ  a-  The  boys  fetch  paUa  ( i  water  and 
«*  me  spltt  firewood.  Thai  J  we  set  off 
••«>«  a  traU  to  explore.  \ 

J*ter.  we  ean  enjoy  the  arciha  of 
""Uhg  in  the  open  air.    After 
**■  the  warm,  binding  impulscfi  that  totar-     Joy 


nm 


a  trail  pa- 
and  fixe 


Hanebry.  a 

job  at  a 

meals  and 

since  then 
our  own 


among  campers  ssated   ahouUar>to« 
ahonldar  before  tha  fire. 

rd  «y  the  joys  of  aamping  start  with  tha 
beauty  of  the  oittdoora.  A  Mua  neuntaln 
M»e-  A  hillalde  qvead  with  yellow  wlld> 
flowers.  But  tha  forgeoos  views  at  tha 
sampsrls  world  araB*t  aU  panoramle.  A 
duster  «f  raepbanrtas  or  an  orMa  oh  a  taraaeh 
rousea  the  spirit,  too.  Next  oomea  tha  reaU- 
■atloa  that  mMore  to  aot  aiarely  something 
to  travri  from  tha  dty  to  look  at,  but  a  won- 
ditnu  Intareoansetad  realm  of  whldi  wale 
•31  a  pan.  In  tha  woods  a  man  to  no  more 
In^mrtant  than  a  rabbit  (and  to  almoat  as 
caretreet). 

I  have  to  lead  a  pretty  formal  life  la 
Washington.  When  I'm  camping  I  dont 
have  to  dress  up  to  be  "correct."  Helen  gets 
away  from  an  the  faonatiiold  reapondMUties. 
A  oampdta  to  far  txaa.  aay  aehooS,  and  our 
kMsIovathatI 

Some  camping  experiences  are  both  joyous 
«nd  valuable.  To  prove  yourself  capable  of 
providing  for  all  yoxir  needs  ta  the  wild  with 
jost  what  equipment  you  can  carry  with  you 
to  an  elevating  ddl^t.  It  to  also  a  per- 
sonalJMaet. 

Human  relationships  mellow  and  deepen 
In  camp.  At  home.  I  see  Chip,  11.  and  Otois, 
9.  only  for  an  hour  or  two  a  day — ^like  so  many 
city  fathers.  When  we're  in  the  woods  I 
see  them  constantly.  A  long  hike  gives  each 
of  us  a  chance  to  do  things.  The  boys  antf 
r  may  get  In  a  liuie  trout  fishing.  Helen 
Ukea  to  study  birds  and  plants.  Sometimes 
there's  an  opportunity  for  a  boatrlde. 

Faithfully  renewing  their  bond  with  the 
soil  over  whlcb  their  ancestors  blazed  trails, 
Americans  camp  out  in  many  styles.  They 
sleep  the  good  aleep  in  tents  large  and  small, 
in  campers,  trailers  or  just  In  sleeping  bags 
under  the  stars.  We're  thinking  of  getting  a 
camper  ourselves.  Today's  trim  modeto  can 
take  you  almost  anywhere  and  offer  greater 
family  convenience. 

oxbnxB  TO  Btrsm 
Oampgroiunds  jiow  come  in  all  types. 
Some  are  near  towna  and  the  tentdtes  are 
dose  together,  with  toUets,  shower  rooms 
and  stores  conveniently  located.  "Mld^ 
camping."  our  preferenee,  to  at  the  edge  of 
wilderness.  Other  tents  are  maybe  100  feet 
from  oura^  We  can  spend  as  much  time  aa 
we  want  in  tbe  rough  back  country.  The 
ruggedeet  camping  is  deep  within  the  road- 
less wilderness.  Tou  carry  on  your  back  or 
by  horse  a  bare  minimum  of  gear  and  food. 
I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  Americans  who 
think  they'd  like  to  try  one  of  the  forms  of 
camping  but  don't  know  the  first  thing 
about  bow  to  start.  Oovemment  pamphlets, 
camping  magartnes  and  campgrounds  guides 
like  Rand  McNally's  are  helpful.  Two  good 
basic  books,  recommended  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  are  All  About  Camping 
rstaokpoi*)  and  Lets  Oo  Camping  (Alfred 
A.  Knc^).  The  TMCA  and  other  organlaa- 
Uons  bold  camping  eUnlca.  You  can  exam- 
ine camping  equlpsitoht  4a  sporti^  Bood* 
stores  or  departments,       '       ,        '  .  , 

A  camping  trip  of  ten '  provides' tbe  best 
means  to  see  a  great  natibfial  )>ark  or  other 
wonders  of  nat\ire.  I  know  the  Dingelto 
have  all  learned  a  lot  about  everything  from 
aatomandsrs  to  blreh  trees,  j«st  by  looklag 
arotmd  us.  Mi  H  u 

:  Camping  bulHto  health  la  oi&id  and  body. 
If  I  could  give  my  kids  a  liike  every  day 
like  they  bad  in  Shenandoah  they'd  be  bard 
as  nails.  And  camping  Is  a  matchless  vaca- 
tion "bay.*'  The  cost  of  gas  and  oil,  food 
imd  abottt  $10  a  week  for  campsite  rental 
eovars  the  whole  expense. 

HknUy  anything  to  pture  joy.  Camping  to 
na  axospOon.  Tou  can  forget  to  bring  aoms- 
thlng  vital.  Uka  tbe  tent  atakss.  Tl^sa 
there's  tba  poison  ivy  problem.,  And,  ws 
must  adniit,  i)t  ca»  rata,    ,j^  ,,r  .;■    > 

But  campiM.  f or  ua  isaywajr^  to  ^pobstty 

y.    I  feel  that  If  all  Americana  would  get 


out  in  thf  opaa.  brai^fehlaf  pma  ato  sad  lulag 
tbelr  muselMJawr  oeiu^try  would  be  strbnm 
and  bettei^  .i^  to>S»t  na  UnmCnsswm! 
mitmentsi     ,     '      ^ 

THiB  "FHaqQPM  OP  INFORUATIpir' 
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Mr-  CAIXAWAY.  Ml:.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conatnt  that  the  ganUeman 
from  lOssouri  (Mr.  Cotxisl  may  edttesu! 
his  remarlcs  at  this  point  In  tbe  Raoota 
and  In^ude  extraneous  matter. 

Tbe  8PBAKEB  pro  tempore.  Ib  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  deorgla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTI&  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
pleaaed  today  to  Join  with  some  of  my 
OoUeaguee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
introducing  tibe  freedom  of  infonaa- 
Uon  bill  which  woukl  create  a  putajyto 
records  law  providing  greater  access  to 
Qoverament  inlQxmation  by  the  pub- 
lic and  the  press.  The  favorable  roxirt 
a^ven  this  legislation  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations  and 
approval  by  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
sire  welcome  indications  of  the  growing 
conviction  of  the  Congress  that  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  is  dang^ously  in- 
«Drective,  even  with  an  educated  people, 
if  it  is  without  an  informed  people.  It 
is  heartening  to  observe  the  spreading 
realization  that  managed  news  and  with- 
held facts  are  not  examples  of  smart 
politics,  but  instead  are  activities  which 
undermine  tbe  very  foundation  upon 
which  our  system  Nof  government  rests. 
Now  if  we  in  Congress  can  develop  a 
little  more  self-discipline  in  resiiect  to 
the  operations  of  our  committees  by  ob- 
serving the  rules  which  require  pubUe 
hearings  and  public  sessions,  unless  by 
majority  vote  and  for  specific  reasons 
properly  spelled  out  it  Is  decided  to  keep 
the  doors  closed,  we  will  have  made  some 
meaningful  advances  back  to  real  repre- 
sentative government. 


ARMY     VETERINARY     OORPB     OB- 
SERVES OOLDEN  ANNIVE2«8ARY 

Mr.  CALIAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  AmfM]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  tai  the  Rcooto 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tbe  request  of  the  gentlMuun 
from  Oeorgla?  i.^vir- 

There  was  no  objection.  ^^" 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  JuA?  f 
hiaiks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  tTJSt. 
Army  Veterinajry  Corps.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulatloM.to  that  Importaat  mlUtacy 

SKVlOe.      ;   I'.    -M    ■     .';  -><•:     v.   -:    .    '  '    .■  "f,      ',r."i-l 

Veterlnsiir ' ofBeera  testae  UA  Anxty 
work  closely  with  the  medical  corps  and 
other  healtti  services  wherever  preven- 
tion of  disease  and  the  promotitm  of  well- 
being  and  efflclency  of  this,  countiy's 
fighting  men  is  at  stake.  In  additian  to 
food  Inveetion.  veterinary  (Acers  help 
in  maintaining  surveillanBe  over  post  or 
base  sanitation  and  are  called  upon  to 
assise  Ih  controMngepideaBfefflafeMseoafr- 
brtAks  where  kiunvledge  of  ttie  source, 
pr^vehtSon  jof  the  d&usie.  and  prooadires 
for  disease  eradication  are  eesentlaL 
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•^Jknay  yetcrinariMM —Igned  to  the 
sfttttaty  rowareb  estiMlahtneQts  are  di- 
rectly ccticerned  with  the  IdftnOflottogy 
ooDtrol.  Bzul  ezadicalkm  of  the  major 
a.rit|i^ft^  dlaeaaee  trftniHnlwIh'^  to  man. 

'16a  mvfiott  <a  theae  MiAc  ^JeetlTea; 
Anny  veterlnarlaai  are  eurrently  en- 
faced  la  patholoele  rramlnatlonii.  ye- 
wardi^  in  nutritional  dtseaaes,  bulc 
(tadtte  In  immunctpatbology,  deveiop- 
meilt  of  new  vacdnes  and  Improvement 
of  existing  ones,  studies  In  the  patho- 
geqsaU  of  "standard"  and  "new"  diseases 
Otlthoratory  animals  and  devehvment 
of  better  bMoslcal  systems  for  vlnd  Iso- 
lation studies. 

These  highly  trained  Tetertoary  ofBcers 
proTlde  the  mllltaty  foreee  with  a  re- 
search capability  and  reservoir  of  knowl- 
edge and  skills  in  widely  dlvereifled  areas. 

Brig.  Oen.  George  A.  Kuhn.  Chief  of 
tho  corps,  has  brte^  summarised  the  ex- 
panded activities  of  the  Army  veteri- 
narian of  today  in  a  recent  news  release. 
TThder  unanimous  consent.  I  include  Gen- 
eral Kuhn's  article  in  the  Rccon: 

Absct  Vrbumabt  Cobps  OBsavn  Oounif 
AmnrxMAST 

Oa  June  S.  1900,  tbe  VS.  Army  win  com- 
meraormte  the  50th  Axmlvsnary  of  the  found- 
lag  of  Ita  Vstertnary  Oorpa. 

Brlgmdler  Ctenenl  Gtoorge  A.  Kuhn.  Chief  of 
the  Oofpa.  BotM  that.  In  Improving  health 
(wndttlopa  In  mlUtary  aaid  drlltan  oommunl- 
tl«  around  the  globe,  the  practice  of  veterl- 
aary  medicine  In  the  Army  haa  kept  pace 
with  the  tlmea  aa  well  aa  the  progreaa  of  Ita 
dvtllan  counterpart. 

"The  horaea  are  gone  and  the  modem  age 
of  apaeecraft  and  IrradUted  fooda  baa  ar- 
rlvad."  he  adda.  ■•With  the  changing  ttanea. 
•hrlnktag  world,  and  madiJanlntlon  of  the 
Anny,  the  Army  veterinarian  today  haa  vital, 
taohnlcal  taaka  never  eonaldered  five  decadea 
a«o.  Today,  the  Veterinary  Corps  U  a  key 
moiber  of  the  Army'a  medical  team  and 
oomprtaee  a  world-wide  aervlce  devoted  to  the 
well-being  and  conservation  of  our  oountrv^ 
fighting  atreagth." 

When  the  Oorpa  waa  oraated  In  1»10.  the 
veterinary  officer  confined  hla  aotlvlttea  to  the 
care  of  military  antmala  and  limited  food 
Inapectlon.  Today's  officers,  and  the  able  en- 
UMed  apectaUata  who  aaatat  them,  have  UtUe 
In  w»wao«  with  their  pi  mlaoeasijis  who  fol- 
lowed the  horse  troops.  No  longer  are  they 
^rtaarlly  eooeemed  with  alhng  tran^wrt 
■nlmala  or  Uapn>p«riy  fitted  harseshoea.  in- 
•taad.  the  radlolaotape  takes  tta  place  along- 
alde  the  mleroacope  In  the  laboratory  of  the 
military  veterinary. 

Such  terma  aa  "Strontlum-90,'*  "airborne 
raWee"  and  "fteeae-dehydrated  foods"  are  as 
*»e»Ular  to  him  as  "liniment."  "sling"  and 
"picket  line"  formerly  were.  He  works  In  a 
new  world,  with  a  new  nUsaten.  a  new 
Mguaga  and  new  chatlengaa.  Behind  It  aU 
leata  one  prtme  purpoae— support  of  the  com- 
bat soldier. 

_Jfa*  Corps  Is  composed  of  commissioned 
eOoers,  each  holding  a  doctor's  degree  from 
•a  aeoiedlted  coUege  of  veterinary  medicine. 
Titeae  oOcera  can  now  be  found  m  moie  than 
M  cooatnes  g(  tte  warM.  carrying  out  eerv- 
loea  saaantUI  to  the  Amy  Medical  Bervlee  aa 
weu  aa  other  agendea.  Some  are  TTrlgnttl  to 
mlUtary  mlaalona  where  they  serve  aa  ad- 
visors to  armlea  of  frlaadly  fovemments  and 
ettian  wear  the  dlatlaetlve  "Oreen  Beret"  as 

T*e  vtartnaaaiB  la  the  modsm-day  Amy 
r.l??'*?*  *•  progiaiua  whtah  eoiahlne  his 
■autary  knowledge  end  expectoaoe  with  hla 
9wtel  edoeattaala  the  reqoputtoD  and  ood- 
M^of  aaimal  and  tood-taoma  dlaaaaea. 
''oo^lnapectt^now  oowprlaea  a  world-wide 


"^^ 


uaeata  feeda  (baCote  and  aftar  they  are  pto< 
cured  by  the  Armed  Ptaroea)  and  to  tnaore 
that  thaae  produeta  ace  derived  frooa  sani- 
tary eetabUahnMnta.  Tbe  veterlaartaa 
works  on  the  Armyls  preventive;  nedletne 
team  In  Important  pbaaas  at  envtronmeatal 
health  such  aa  tood-haadllag  hygteae  and 
control  of  dleeaaaa  nnmmiinlfahU  frem  •nl- 
mala to  man. 

Today,  an  Inetaastng  number  of  the  Oorpa 
work  In  rasserch  centers  and  laboratorlaa  on 
projeeta  Invidvlng  lood  and  aalmale.  Soiae 
are  engaged  la  atudlea  of  new  and  Imivoved 
food  ptodueta  and  tsattng  techniques.  More 
are  working  in  medical  reeearch  on  prob- 
tama  associated  with  nuclear  energy,  bum 
and  wound  aurgery.  pathology  and  micro- 
biology. 

Amy  veterinarians  have  focused  consid- 
erably more  atteatlon  on  mlUtary  doga  and 
laboratory  animals  as  demands  for  tham 
have  recently  increased  at  unprecedented 
ratea.  The  use  of  scout  and  sentry  doga  In 
Southeast  Asia,  m  well  as  those  guaidlng 
Important  defense  of  our  country,  has  esca- 
lated their  role  In  modem  warfare.  In 
addition,  a  vital  responslbtltty  haa  been 
placed  on  many  members  of  the  Corps  for 
the  professional  and  humane  care  of  tbe  sev- 
eral millions  of  laboratory  *nimai«  used 
annually  In  mlUtary  reeearch  and  dlagnoatlo 
procedures. 

"If  there  Is  one  truth  that  appears  self- 
evident,"  the  General  aays,  "It  la  that  the 
acttvltlea  of  the  Army  Veterinary  Corps  have 
become  greatly  dlveralfled  over  the  years. 
Proud  as  tbe  Corps  Is  of  its  accompUshmenta, 
we  know  we  cannot  afford  tbe  luxury  of 
dwelling  too  long  on  tbe  past  as  current 
veterinary  reeponalbllltles  and  demands  ex- 
pand In  acope  and  complexity." 

At  Its  golden  anniversary,  tbe  Corpe  knows 
Ite  personnel  are  trained  and  prepared  to 
safeguard  tbe  health  of  "ready-to-go"  troope 
who  yeaterday  may  have  been  at  a  camp  In 
our  Mid-West,  today  toay  be  In  tbe  Jungles 
of  tbe  Far  East,  or  tomorrow  may  be  In  tbe 
Arctic  wastelands.  As  long  as  foods  apoU 
and  food-borne  and  animal  diseases  exist, 
the  Army  Veterinary  Corps  will  have  a  Job  to 
do. 


June  2,  mt    I    j^  2,  1966 
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TENTH  AMNIVER8ART  OP  TUNISIA'S 
INDEPENDENCE 

BCr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Aoaik]  may  extend 
his  ronarks  at  this  point  in  the  Racou 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
June  1.  was  the  National  Di^  of  tbe  Re- 
public ot  Tunisia.  On  that  occasion  this 
small  country  in  northern  Africa  cele- 
brated the  10th  anniversary  of  its  inde- 
pendence. It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  friendly  people  of  Tunisia,  and  to  its 
dynamic  and  courageous  leader.  Presi- 
dent Hablb  Bourguiba,  whose  deep  pa- 
triotism and  courage  were  iiMtrumental 
in  Tunisia's  winning  its  k>ng  struggle  for 
indqiendence. 

The  United  States  is  proud  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  Tunisia  in  its  efforts  to 
achieve  a  better  life  for  its  peoide  and 
we  commend  the  self -discipline  and  sae- 
rlfloes  that  have  been  made  to  tills  «xl. 
Umlsia  Is  serving  as  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  what  a  small  devekH?lag  nation 
can  achieve  by  utilising  Its  own  lesounes 
m  OQQoert  wltli  aW^lrom^fi^eodly  gorem 


mcnts.  The  ITnitad  Statos  Is  pleased  la 
have  ootttribated  to  this  achievemo^ 
It  iaoor  de^  hope  and  fervent  wish  tt«t 
the  historic  and  frisBdly  ties  that  *> 
ready  exist  between  Tunisia  sad  Xbt 
nnlte(&  States  will  oenUmie  to  floqrkk 
and  be  stvcngttiened  even  more,  outhh 
memorial  anniversary  I  wovld  like  to  ex« 
press  to  Presldmt  BoorguttMt  and  to  the 
people  of  XwQlolA  every  good  wish  for 
their  continued  development  and  pne. 
perity. 


MARINE  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  «ak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  California  [Air.  YomrogH]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  Ub 
RxooKo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tben 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  marine 
transportation  Is  one  of  the  forms  of 
transportation  which  is  in  a  period  of 
transition,  especially  in  connection  witb 
containerization.  One  of  the  compaides 
which  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  de> 
veloping  this  means  of  loading  and  un< 
loading  marine  cargo  is  the  Matson  Nav- 
igation Co.,  which  is  a  nonsubsidized  ma- 
rine company  serving  the  west  coast  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Hawaiian  la- 
lands.  On  May  26  of  this  year,  Mr. 
Norman  Scott,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Matson  Lines,  presented  an  ad> 
dress  at  the  Maritime  Administration 
to'anspcH'tation  industry  symposium  on 
"Containerization— 1986,"  which  I  sm 
sure  will  be  of  interest  to  all  the  readen 
of  the  RxcoRP  who  are  interested  in  mar- 
itime transportation.  His  address  fol- 
lows: 

OoiTTAiinsiZATioir — 1986 
(Remarks  of  Norman  Soott.  executive  vlei 
prealdent,  Matson  Lines,  San  FTandam 
preeented  at  tbe  Maritime  Admlnlstiatlao 
transportation  Industry  sympoatum.  Uaj 
as,  1900) 

That  title  sounds  a  btt  Orwelllan— but 
thla  brief  look  Into  one  aspect  of  tbe  traza- 
portation  Industry  30  years  hence  Is  out 
dealgned  along  such  lines. 

I  will  aketch  a  picture  at  our  Industry  la 
the  1980's,  pointing  out  a  major  problem 
area  that  must  be  met  head-on  now  if  «• 
are  to  piogiess  at  the  rate  we  should. 

We  all  know  the  tranap<Mtatlon  Induitr^- 
on  the  sea,  on  the  land  and  In  the  alP— hi* 
made  tremendous  stildea  In  the  past  ao  yeata 
And  within  the  Industry  It  has  been  a  petted 
of  progress  for  ocean  shipping  after  ftUi 
of  doldruma  aa  far  ap  new  developmtoti 
were  concerned. 

Those  big  "boxes"  are  stUl  revoluUonlitiic 
transportation.  More  and  more  steamship, 
airline  and  raU  and  truck  carriers  aU  onr 
the  world  are  going  into  containerised  op- 
eratlona.  It  haa  reached  a  point  when  a 
shipping  company  carrying  general  cargo  ■!• 
moat  haa  to  provide  a  container  servloe  is 
stay  even  with  Its  ooumwttton.  For  oo«a 
transportation,  contalnarlaatloa  repiuHnli 
aa  dramatte  a  change  aa  did  the  advent  Ct 
ataam  180  yeara  ago. 

So  It  Is  safe  to  predict  that  progress  In  tb* 
next  30  years  will  be  even  more  UnpiuwW 
and  exciting  then  tbe  peat  30  years  eHfe 
contelnerlsatlon  developments  going  MB 
ahead  on  many  fronta  at  the  aame  tlm»— » 
trooklng,  tbe  raUreads  and  etrUnea,  as  ew 


C(^6RESSI0HAL  >  RBtX>RD  ->  Ifdt^SB 
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R  takee  no  erystal-gaaer  to 
iliMd.    Many  of  tbe  tools  and 
know-bow  exist  today  waiting 
Mad  and  put  to  work  for  a  neif 
porta  tlon. 

Containerization,  1986,  will 
pove  with  "6th  or  7th  gei^ratlon  oom- 
patert".  It  will  be  an  era  a  fatter  ahlpa, 
posilMy  nuclear-powered.  mu<  %  more  auto- 
Buted  than  at  preeent  and  p<(>b&bly  larger, 
twmlnals,  too,  will  be  mo(wnieed,  with 
osBse  and  other  cargo  handling  machinery 
Bsving  containers  swiftly  ana  eaaUy  from 
iliore  to  ship  to  shore  controlled  by  com- 
peters.  Shipyards  will  have  to  be  highly 
lotomated. 

Also  In  prospect  are  such  ecptlc  Items  as 
Isrge  hydro-roll  vessels,  submirlne  tankers, 
"winged- bull"  or  hover  craft  and  ground- 
tltet  machines,  which  skim  ever  the  water 
at  •  cushion  of  air  at  300  knots  with  h\in- 
fteda  of  tons  of  cargo  or  hundreds  of  pas- 
Hngers.  Perhaps  there  will  tie  cargo-laden 
Blallee.  Nobody  views  any  ot  these  things 
SI  pipe  dreams  any  longer,  nM  after  what 
hM  happened  In  space  and  on  sea  and  land 
dnoe  World  War  n. 

Put  all  this  glamorous  bjardware  Into 
operation  and  It  kxAs  as  thoo^  we  have  It 
made.  But  to  complete  tbe  picture  and  make 
It  all  work  for  maximum  ben^i  to  tbe  ulti- 
mate consumer  will  require  thi  ;creatlon  and 
application  of  oompr^enslvejiystems  oon- 
eapta  to  develop  maximum  eaectlveneaa  of 
total  distribution. 

Consider  tbe  world  demand 'for  consumer 
goods  by  1986  In  light  of  popviltitlon  growth 
and  standard  of  living  Increaabe  In  progress 
today,  liore  people  need  mor^  things  and 
vlll  be  demanding  more  all  tlM  time.  That 
means  more  and,  hopefully,  bener  transpor- 
tation geared  to  tbe  Jet  ana '  atcxnlc  age, 
rather  than  tbe  era  of  tbe'"Mod4l  T"  and  the 
6-cent  streetcar  fare.  1 1 

What  will  be  needed  la  a  fully  coordinated 
physical  systems  concept  design^  to  provide 
total  distribution  of  the  lowest  <  over -all  cost 
oonslstent  with  service  requlraaaents  to  the 
ultimate  consiuner.  | 

Containerization  has  great  potential,  but 
to  yield  Its  greatest  benefits,  it  requires  an 
tatsgrated  system.  Such  a  syatem  from  a 
laipper^  point  of  view  would  comprehend 
pfoductlon  scheduling.  Inventory  control,  In- 
raiance,  storage,  damage  prevenUon  and  cus- 
taner  service  and  marketing,  ''fhe  tle-ln,  of 
CDurae,  must  be  complete  betw^n  ocean  ear- 
ners and  rail,  truck  and  air  carriers  to  pro- 
fide  a  system  with  this  capablli^. 

Unlees  containerization  30  yeSrs  from  now 
a  part  of  a  fiUly-integiated  astern.  botUe- 
Mcks,  red  tape  and  lneflloten<y  will  Inhibit 
■ueh  of  the  economic  progren  of  the  na- 
tloii'a  and,  for  that  matter,  the  world's  trans- 
portation systems.  i 

Achievement  will  be  dlfflcultl  nut  not  im- 
possible— provided  that  we  start  now  to  exer- 
tlse  "management  technology'*  in  a  statee- 
Ban-Uke  way  to  solve  such  problems  as  Com- 
PMtlon  between  modes,  standainllzation,  tbe 
•Odological  questions  of  the  Impact  of  new 
tietaoiques  on  the  labor  fortfa,  regulatc»7 
Kgldlty.  the  complications  of  tarlffa,  more 
nallstlc  rate  making,  tbe  political  impllca- 
ttons  Inherent  in  each  phase,  4nd  each  re- 
poual  requirement.  ' 

By  pointing  out  some  of  the  tnore  critical 
peoblems  we  can  start  to  solve  kibme  of  them 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  shiny,  new  concept 
tt  "Containerization— 1986"— sod  realize  Its 
potential. 

I  have  idenUfled  "manfcement  technology" 
ff  the  key  to  these  probli^Daa.  iAnd  by  man- 
■la&ent.  I  mean  the  management  of  gov- 
jrament  and  labor  aa  well  as 
*yyope's  concern.  The  tSiaQi 
■Jjjete  an  environment  by  1 
P*^nu  fuU  raalStttloa  of  thM  remarkable 
"wtfwBie  teehnology"  that  la  already  on  the 
VMlog  hoafdc  and  la  the  saaa^ory  toerikk  of 
«>s  computete.    The  hardwareTldevelopment 
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potential,  or  the  pliyHeal  systems  oapablUty, 
already  egceedi)  otir  management  ability  to 
tttUla*  It  fully. 

My  thael*  and.  U  you  wtU,  my  "maaaage". 

J  is  that  to  an  even  greater  extent,  we  face  a 

7  need   to  match   "management   technology" 

\  with  the  "hardware  technology"  capability 

we  will  poeeesB  by  lOSO. 

Among  the  specific  areea  demanding  at- 
tention today  to  be  where  we  Ao>uld  be  30 
years  hence  are  the  legal,  regulatory,  aoclolog- 
Ical  and  political  nunlfleatlons,  each  a  vital 
part  ot  the  oomplete  transportation  picture. 

Most  of  our  preeent  laws  affecting  trans- 
portation were  vrrltten  when  physical  systems 
cap&billtlea  were  either  not  thought  of  or  In 
the  eaiiy  stages  of  development.  They  were 
not  designed  to  encourage  or  even  cope  with 
the  creation  of  systems  that  can  now  be 
phyaloaUy  eetabUahed  and  operated.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  a  much  bro«Mter  spectrum  of 
transportation  than  ocean  cargo  contalxwr 
systems.  And  this  points  up  the  critical 
nature  of  the  legal  aspects  confronting  the 
Industry  In  the  years  ahead.  We  mtut  have 
laws  that  are  based  on  today's,  and  tocaor- 
row's,  physical  systems  potentials. 

For  example,  the  oontalner  system  as  we 
know  It  today  basically  usee  a  single  mode 
of  transportation.  Inter-modal  use  is  still  la 
Its  Infancy.  To  accelerate  the  growth  of 
maximum  efficiency  systems,  legislation  Is 
required  to  encoiu-age  efficient  Inter-modal 
operations  by  permitting  single  ownership  of 
inter-modal  facilities  by  development  of 
acquisition.  As  a  minimum,  the  lavf  should 
encourage  streamlining  physical  operettons 
by  aln^pllfylng  theilevelopment  and  admlnls- 
trattoa  bf  single  factor  rates.  The  legislation 
should  provide  for  a  single,  Independent 
regulatory  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over 
all  modea  of  Integrated  transportation.  And 
finally,  some  deregulation  is  essential  If 
multi-modal  transportation  is  to  keep  pace 
with  the  international  demands  of  our  In- 
dustrial society  where  rapid  change  Is  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Our  regulatory  processea,  some  ot  which 
date  back  to  the  Itth  century  need  a 
thorough  overhaul.  We  simply  can't  con- 
tinue to  be  hamstrung  by  them  in  the  I980's. 
As  mentioned,  reaction  time  must  be  reduced. 
Present  regulatory  practices  are  too  slow  and 
cumbersome  and  more  critically,  they  are  In- 
creasingly usurping  management  functions. 

Besides  carrier  regulation  and  tariff  ad- 
ministration, there  are  customs  regulations, 
documentation  proceduree  and  operational 
safety  administration  to  be  considered. 

These  activities  should  be  brought  Into 
step  with  the  times  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment and  to  meet  the  future  requirements  of 
the  meet  efficient  physical  systems  that  can 
be  assembled. 

It  is  equally  vital  that  rates  and  tariffs  be 
slmplllled.  The  volimie  and  complexities  of 
todaya  rail  and  truck,  and  even  ocean,  tar- 
iffs are  unnecessary  road-blocks  to  tbe  devel- 
opment of  inter-modal  and  .multi-modal 
cargo  movements.  The  trend  toward  per- 
contalner  ratea  should  be  encouraged.  It  la 
an  eeonomically  logical  process,  which  wHl 
materially  simplify  development  of  Inter^ 
modal  syistems.  In  the  same  regrard,  rate- 
making  procedures  should  be  based  on  costs 
rather  than  the  value  of  service  or  other 
bases. 

Here  again,  the  evolution  of  a  manage- 
ment technology  In  the  field  of  regulatory 
affairs  is  needed.  It  seeote  obvious  that  if 
changes  are  not  made,  the  gtWth  of  etmtala- 
erlsatton  will  be  retarded  by  red  tape  before 
tbe  1980'a.  "Management  teobnoiogy"  qaust 
be  a  moving  force  in  developing  new  Ideas 
and  ahaping  the  future  form  of  regulations 
that  will  foater  maximum  efficiency  systems. 

Now  let's  consider  the  aoctologloal  impU- 
eatioos  of  our  tiensportetiaik  preview  «l 
10t0.  There  are,  I  anhmtt,  three  major  sate- 
goelee  that  urgently  reqnlze  applleatloa  of 
new  managnnent  technology. 


Pint  is  the  an-tn^iMiHaat  field  <ff  labor- 
management  relations.  Laljor  and  manags- 
ment  ahare  a  mutual  re^wnaltaUlty  to  de- 
velop an  equitable  method  or  program  to 
handle  personnel  adjtistmenta  reeultlng  from 
automation  and  other  applications  of  new 
te<dmoIogle8  and  equipment.  In  tzaneper- 
tatton,  management  and  labor  should  be  able 
to  evolve  satlafaetory  solutions  through  col- 
lective bargaining,  even  though  they  have 
had  their  troubles  down  throu|^  the  years. 
Both  have  been  criticised  fOr  tie-ups  and 
public  inconvenience.  The  maritime  Indtis- 
try.  In  particular,  has  been  through  some 
rugged  times  In  the  mld-30's  and  postwar 
pOTlOd.  But  there  are  definite  signs  of  better 
understanding  by  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment of  the  myriad  problema  that  lie  ahead, 
and  of  the  need  to  work  together  to  solve 
than.  Ideally,  new  syatems,  new  liardware 
and  new  Ideas  will  create  new  Jobe  Init  there 
are  botmd  to  be  dislocations  and  changes  as 
they  evolve.  Part  of  the  "management  tech- 
nology" we  need  Is  the  ability  for  employee 
and  employer  groups  to  anticipate  theee 
problems  before  they  become  critical. 

Next,  for  our  second  sodologleal  oonaldera- 
tion,  we  come  to  "people  problems"  within 
tbe  management  proceaa  of  corporations.  In 
tbe  context  of  our  20-year  look  ahead,  one  of 
the  primary  internal  nuHUgemeot  ^lallengas 
will  be  the  development  of  people  able  to  use 
computer  hardware  more  effectively  and  with 
more  Imaginative  applications  than  is  com- 
monly demoottrated  today.  As  I  mentioned 
prevlQualy  by  1986  we  wUl  be  into  more  so- 
phisticated computers,  which  will  offer  Infi- 
nitely greater  capacity,  speed  and  flexlbUlty 
for  analysis  and  distribution  of  management 
Information.  However,  regardless  of  the 
equipment  capability  achieved  by  then.  Its 
usefulness  will  be  no  greater  than  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  input  laformatioci  and  the 
selectivity  of  functloiu  which  the  oomputers 
are  called  uix>n  to  perform.  People  must 
perform  these  functiooa.  And  people  must 
create  the  intellectual  awareness  of  system 
ci4>ablllties  which  transcend  the  short  view 
perspectives  cf  Individual  persons,  depart- 
ments, oompanlea  or  even  modes  of  trans- 
portation. We  must  have  people  who  can 
.visualize,  plan  and  Implement  operations 
which  do  not  yet  exist  but  which  are  capable 
of  development. 

Third  In  my  list  of  sociological  considera- 
tions is  the  relattonablp  with  the  customer 
community.  Industrial  management  in  our 
country.  Indeed,  throughout  the  world,  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  aware  of  the  eoo^ 
nomlc  Importance,  in  ita  broadest  sense,  of 
dlstribation.  Oone  are  the  days  when  top 
management  rriegated  traflic  and  distribu- 
tion management  to  a  secondary  rote,  with 
accountability  well  down  the  organizational 
line.  This  of  course,  is  no  guarantee  that 
broader  systems  development  vrlll  find  ready 
acceptance  in  tbe  business  society  of  IgM. 
but  It  does  indicate  that  industry  will  be-  ' 
come  increasingly  demanding  in  i^jpralstng 
and  buying  its  distribution  servloee.  The 
management  technology  oaUed  for  hare  Is 
that  of  developing  suffiolentiy  broad  man-!' 
agerlal  perspectives  to  establish  true  system* 
ooncepte  of  distribution  in  terms  of  cus- 
tomer requirements. 

Nbw  that  we  have  had  a  look  at  tbe  legal. 
regtUatory  and  sodologleal  queatloas,  wa 
come  to  tbe  pollttcal  element— probaMy  the 
moijt  dlfllcut  to  olaasify  or  predict,  but  cer- 
tainly one  that  vrUl  alvrays  be  vTlth  us.  In 
this  category  falls  the  development  of  broad 
public  policy  determinations  covering  basie 
legislation  and  regulation,  ^ch  matters  as 
governmental  financing  of  edvanoed  Ve- 
search  and  financial  aid  or  sabsMytb  new  ap- 
plication aU  fall  InlUany  within  the  poutloal 
qiheiBe.  BqtiaUy  important  Is  tSie  antlt»aek 
tteattnant  of  mnlti-nndal  aystena,  liowthat 
an  oreatsd  and  regulated.  Tf»e^imptllU«m 
of  this  transcends  poUtlcs  as  usuia  iH^  m 
obviously    must    recognize    the    reality    of 
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ttUofi  «•  th»f  mn,  not  m  we  mlgbt  riinMii 
8q  Mi  wliifMtlomI  and  atihag  •Sort  U  n- 
Vtni  to  rwtata  nattoud  tnui^Mrt  pollcjr 
la  tb«  poUtlcal  fMiu,  In  tarau  of  multt- 
owMtal  obJwrtfTw. 

I  bsv«  til«d  to  be  re«Uatie  by  polatlnc  out 
a  ptoVUm  Mntk  ttuiX  1«  eeay  to  oTerlook.  and 
bam  aerred  up  one  nraloa  of  a  general  ap- 
proach to  aoinos  It.  But  •i>eecti  U  no  prob- 
lam-aolTer.  At  always.  It  boUa  down  to  a 
need  for  roorrtlnated  aetton.  not  Jivt  ^^^^rl 
under  enlightened  and  hardworking  leader* 
■hto. 

with  what  our  teaeareheia,  ecientlete  and 
englneere  will  come  up  with  In  the  next  ao 
year  we  know  we  wUl  have  to  do  our  beet 
to  be  ready  to  manage  what  they  make  poe- 

Zt  Is  fttttng  when  thinking  about  ao  yean 
Into  the  future  to  sum  up  the  management 
fthaHenge  by  recalling  the  words  oT  the  late 
"Bom"  Kettering,  the  InventlTe  genlua  oS 
Oeneral  Motafe,  q>eaklng  to  a  group  at  the 
dedication  ot  the  O.  If.  Technical  Center  In 
Detroit.  "...  the  future  wlU  be  greater 
than  the  most  fantastic  story  you  can  write. 
Tott  will  always  underrate  It." 

Thank  you. 


Jtme  2,  i$0£ 


NAROOnCS  BILL— WA8HINOTON 
^,  POST  CHASTIZED  FOR  SLANTED 
./REPORT 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speidttr,  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gmtlemah 
from  New  Himpshlre  [Mr.  CtKviLAin>l 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  RgcoKB  and  Include  extraneous 
natter^ 

TlM  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oeoifiar 

There  was  no  ohjecttoa. 

MJr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  ^^eakcr,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  on  page  A5. 
canted  an  article  on  the  House  passage 
of  the  Narcotic  Rehabllltatlan  Act  yes- 
terday, written  by  Richard  L.  I^ons.  It 
began: 

~  but  stttl 


The  House  passed  a 
■IgnlSrsnt  bill  yesterday. 

TWeakened"  Is  a  very  editorial  word 
that  does  not  belong  In  a  news  report. 
One  of  the  key  provisions  put  Into  the 
bill  on  the  motion  to  recommit,  which 
the  reporter  feels  weakened  this  UU.  was 
an  amoidment  providing  that  dvll  oom- 
mltments  of  addicts  should  not  spply  to 
gddlcts  who  push  dope  as  a  means  of 
raising  money  to  pay  for  their  own 
habits. 

Astonishingly,  the  original  bill  as  pro- 
posed by  the  admlnlstratlcm  would  have 
pampered  these  pushers  of  dope  by  al- 
lowing them  to  be  committed  for  3  years 
In  the  hope  of  their  being  cured.  In  which 
event  the  pushing  charges  would  have 
been  dnyped. 

This  Is  a  bad  approach  and  the  Bouse 
laseorreet.  In  my  Judgment  to  retfect  It. 
It  mnst  be  remembered  that  the  d(^>e  ad- 
dict can  help  himself .  If  he  wants  to  be 
rared  he  can  take  himself  to  a  hospital. 
Tbere  are  techniques  and  «hi»w»<«»^||  t^. 
day  bgr  wbkh  the  addtot  can  be  put 
through  withdrawal  symptoms  without 
pain.  But  If  the  addict  ehocMs  Instead 
to  eontlmie  his  haUt  and  vtriuntarUy 
•leets  the  pushing  of  dn«s  to  feed  his 
faaUt  off  the  lives  of  new  victims,  the  law 
tttKOA  not  eoddte  him.  Re  should  be 
punished. 


Thanks  to  the  RepubUean  amendment, 
adopted  yesterday  In  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, the  admlnlstratUm's  de>li«  te 
coddle  these  peddlers  of  torture  was 
turned  down. 

As  one  who  voted  for  the  amendment. 
I  feel  It  greatly  strengthened  the  bill, 
far  froin  weakening  It. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Lyons  beUeves  the  amend-' 
maai  weakened  the  bill;  perhi^B  he  feds 
that  addicted  mershants  ot  misery  should 
be  coddled.  But  that  Is  beside  the  point: 
a  reporter's  oiilnlons  have  no  place  in 
a  news  story.  There  Is  altogether  too 
much  oplnlonLdng  In  news  stories  these 
days  and  It  U  a  very  bad  thing.  It  Is  not 
only  unprofesskmal.  it  Interferes  with 
the  pubUe's  right  to  know.  Opinions 
belrnig  In  <«)lBlon  coluauis  and  on  edi- 
torial pages.  Tc^Olght  reporters  never 
let  you  know  what  their  oplzUons  are. 
llwy  simply  write  what  haiHTened  and 
avoid  characterizing  events  with  their 
personal  (^ilnlons.  That  Is  the  only  way 
they  can  keep  the  oonlldenoe  of  aU  their 
sources  of  news  and  of  their  readers  as 
welL 

Yesterday's  action  by  the  House  re- 
grettably did  not  receive  this  treatment 
from  the  Washington  Post. 


TELECASTZNO  AND  BROADCASTINO 
OP  SESSICWS  OF  HODSS  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVBB  AND  ITS  O^iCMIT- 
TEEB 

Mr.  CAIiAWAY.  Mr.  I^ieafcer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Omt  the  gentleman 
from  OUnols  [Mr.  RTncsmj)]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Ricoso  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objectkm. 

Mr.  RDMSPEUD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  advised  that  the  minads  Broad- 
casters Association  and  the  Illinois  News 
Broadcasters  AsBodatkm  have  each  fer- 
mally  adopted  resotutlaDs  calling  upon 
Members  of  the  House  to  lend  their  sup- 
port to  H.  Res.  641,  which  would  permit 
telecasting  and  broadcasting  of  the  ses- 
sions of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  and  Its  committees. 

In  January  of  this  year,  I  Joined  with 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  coqxxi- 
sorlng  H.  Res.  641.  This  resolutloa  re- 
quires neither  the  signature  of  the  Pres- 
ident nor  the  consent  ot  the  Senate.  Its 
effect  would  be  to  further  the  people's 
right  to  know,  firsthand  and  for  them- 
selves, about  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  a  re- 
vonslblllty  to  reach  its  constituency  by 
the  fastest  possible  means  of  communi- 
cation. Tile  electronic  news  media,  radio 
and  television,  would  satiitfy  this  man- 
date were  they  permitted  to  cover  actions 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  Introduee  Into  the  Raoou  the  rescdu- 
tion  adopted  by  the  lUinots  Broadcasters 
Association: 

641 


RasournoM  Suwoamta  H. 
Whereas,  the  nilnals  BroadoM 
ttoohas  eonelstently  ohampioned  the  oaee  of 
Vrsedom  at  inSonaatton  and  aeeeM  to  the 
newa,  and  the  bsMsC  thas  a  well  tafe 
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peeple  Is  the  keystone  of  American  r>r^>fi 
racy;  and  "" 

Whereas,  the  dlssemlnatloa  of  newt  oC^ 
Islattve  and  Judicial  proceedings  U  on*  of^ 
vital  funcUons  of  the  American  system  <tf 
broadcasting:  and 

Whereas,  technological  advances  In  the  ■!. 
ence  at  broadcasting  have  now  made  ptMstbii 
the  orderly  and  unobtrusive  coverage  ot  so^ 
news; 

Therefore  be  It  reecdved  that  the  nu,,^ 
Broadcasters  Association  herewith  ttroMlr 
endorsee  the  passage  of  House  Besolutt(m«u 
permitting  the  telecasUng  and  radio  brgsi. 
east  coverage  of  seesions  of  the  United  «MHi 
House  of  Repreeentatlves;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Ullaok 
Broadcasters  Assodaticm  commends  the  HU. 
nots  Bepreeentettvee  who  are  among  the 
sponsors  of  H.  Ree.  «41  to  wit.  The  HononUa 
BoBBT  UcOlout.  lath  District;  The  Baaa. 
able  DoMAU  Boxanao,  13th  District;  m 
Honorable  Jokm  B.  Amdskson,  16th  Dtstrtet 
and  The  Btonorable  Patti.  Pnraur,  20th  pfc- 
trlct,  and  reepectfully  \irgee  that  the  aatin 
niinoU  membership  of  the  House  of  Repc*. 
sentatlvee  give  their  active  support  to  H.  Bm. 
«41;and  f  *«. 

Be  It  further  reeolved,  that  the  Seoeter 
of  the  Illinois  Broadcasters  AssocUtlon  b 
hereby  Instructed  to  transmit  c^les  of  this 
reeolutlon  to  the  President,  the  presiding  oO- 
cers  of  the  Senate,  the  Speiaker  of  the  Hoon, 
and  to  aU  members  of  the  Cloni^ees  of  Illi- 
nois. 


DAIRY  IMPORT  ACT  OP  19«« 

Mr.  CAUjAWAY.  MT.  Speaker,  I  Ut 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlenum 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lamgxn]  may  ei- 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoho  and  include  extraneous  matto'. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  then 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUemaD 
fn»n  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tfae 
American  dairy  farmer  continues  to  vis* 
with  alarm  the  Influx  of  Imported  dsizy 
products  which  act  to  further  deprea 
dairy  prices.  He  despairs  at  the  sd> 
nouncement  recently  Issued  t^  the  Preat- 
dent  In  response  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture's recommendation  that  cheeM 
Import  quotas  will  be  raised  by  over  t 
mlllicm  pounds.  As  one  of  the  lowMt 
paid  of  all  producers,  he  Is  further  frui- 
trated  by  the  knowledge  that  the  admin- 
istration has  repeatedly  failed  to  use  tin 
Import  control  features  of  section  23  ct 
the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  to  re- 
strict such  Imports.  Indeed,  he  cannot 
imderstand  why  ttie  administration  bai 
actually  used  section  22  as  a  device  to 
increase  the  flow  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts—dairy products  in  particular— tnio 
the  United  States,  completely  contraiy  to 
the  intent  of  Cotigress. 

Before  It  is  too  late,  we  must  take  the 
legislative  action  necessary  to  prevent 
the  administration  from  obliteratioc 
what  Is  left  of  our  family  farm  systoia 
And  wl^  qjedflc  regard  to  the  dsiiy 
farmer,  whose  survival  defends  in  greet 
measure  on  our  ability  to  provide  sdB> 
quato  protection  from  the  prlee- 
depresslng  tide  of  dairy  imports,  moi* 
expUdt  legislative  directives  to  the  sd- 
mlnistratlon  must  be  enacted,  to  insoit 
dairy  import  control  decisions  that  sit 
so  truly  needed  and  dnsmrnd  by  btai- 
Aooordlngly.  I  am  today  introducing  s 
WU^  ccKoiatelBingtBeC  mflk  and  diMr 
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products,  which  may  be 
Oiiry  Import  Act  of  1966 

This  bill  would  limit  ' 
md  dairy  pcoduets  to  tlie 
imount  which  was  admli 
lomptlon  between  1961 
iddKional  Imports  would 
Ian  there  was,  an  increase 
dootestlc  consumptkm  of 
tr  at  a  time  when  prices 
dstiy  farmers  for  milk  ati  at  a  level 
less  than  parity.    Also,  the  Heflnltion  of 
•HIslry  products"  would  be 
provide  for  more  comprehei 
control. 

By  strengthening  and 
lection  22  of  the  Agricultur( 
Act  this  bill  would  be 
beading  off  any  repeat 
tbe  President  and  the  Secre< 
culture  in   opening   the 
price-depressing  dairy 
the  latest  administration 
increase  cheese  imports  w:|Ii  have  the 
diect  of  lowering  American  |4alry  prices. 
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It  is  all  the  more  tmperativi 
•bie  legislative  action  be 
Un  at  the  earliest  possible 
Let  us  start  reversing  the 
dairy  farmer  orientation  of 
trstlon  with  enactment  of  tli( 
port  Act  of  1966.    There  is 
propriate  time  than  June, 
Month,  to  do  so. 
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COMMENCEMENT 

LEY    man    school. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Si^^aker,  I  ask 
ODsnimous  consent  that  thi  1 1  gentleman 
tnxn  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Rinna.1  may 
extend  his  remaiics  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkord  and  include  extraneow  mattor. 

llie  SPEAKER  pro  tempo^.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tUq  gentleman 
fn»n  Georgia?  |j 

There  was  no  objection.     I 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker!  on  Friday. 
May  27,  1966.  my  coUeague.!  the  Honor- 
eUe  ODm  Langkn.  representing  the 
Seventh  Congressional  DistMot  of  Min- 
seeota,  addressed  the  gradnttlng  class 
of  the  Bagley.  Mhm.,  High 

Mr.  Langxh's  thoughtful ., 
s  great  challenge  and  a  great 
tiK  America's  youth.    I  ... 
address  as  solid  reading  and 
tac  for  all  of  us. 

The  address  follows 

OfooKcaaarT  Ananas.  BAbuT  Hioh 
School.  Baolkt.  Mmw.,  MAiTar.  IBOS.  bt 
Bon.  Oom  Lanokn,  Mkmbss  4r  CoNcauEae 
It  seems  that  all  of  my  lifetime  I  have 

*«nled  with  a  feeling  of  Inidequaoy  .  .  . 

I  do  not  recollect  any  time  whef  It  was  more 

jwoounced  than  It  Is  at  this  v^ry  moment, 

w  I  sincerely  feel  the  responslb  «ty  that  goes 

nth  a  commencement  addresi.i    I  am  also 

wry  keenly  aware  of  the  ediHational  elo- 

4Mnce  that  Is  achieved  these  days  by  high 

•Mool  students.    It  might  wslt  he  that  I 

Wd  be  out-done  by  any  n 

•Wdents.  ...  All  of  us 

••  experience  of  being  .u4f*u 

»t  to  which  today's  students 

Nyond  the  standards  of  our 

Wiool.    Somebody  took  a 

'■Jtod  that  one  week  after 

■«  of  those  In  attendance  , 

^tten  complettiy  what  was 

""■'  would  have  forgotten  eHNi^wt^ths 
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waal    X^  this  saee.  there  might  be 
some  real  JustUicattoa  for  dotag  so, 

In  attempting  to  toUUl  my  irMg~Trtft  this 
evenhag.  I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks 
principally  to  the  gradnaWpg  claas.  Ot 
oouras.  X  wlU  be  greaUy  dlaanpolnted  U  the 
reet  of  the  people  here  dont  llstss.  toa  But 
generally,  I  am  conosmed  about  the  gradu- 
ate .  .  .  First,  may  I  congratulate  eat^  <tf 
you.  together  with  your  parenta,  on  the  goal 
that  you  have  achieved  thla  evening.  I  know 
that  It  has  taken  a  great  amount  of  effort 
on  the  pert  of  each  ot  ytfu  to  have  brought 
about  this  aooompUshmso*.  No  doubt,  four 
or  twrive  years  sgo.  It  sssmsd  like  a  long, 
totigh  course  that  was  ahead  ot  you,  but  to- 
night you  know  that  It  wasn't  either  as  long 
or  as  toti^  as  It  may  have  seemed  to  start 
out  with.  .  .  .  You  have  evsry  reason  to  feel 
proud  and  satlsHed  with  your  achievement, 
but  I  should  be  frank  to  admit  thj^t  I  am  a 
Uttle  perplexed  by  this  thought,  becauae  I 
don't  know  who  might  be  the  proudest  or  the 
most  satlsded— the  graduating  class,  their 
parenta.  or  myself.  .  .  .  For  I  have  been  truly 
honored  by  your  generous  Invitation  v^aloh 
has  provided  me  this  great  opportunity  ot 
making  some  contribution  to  a  very  g^att- 
icant  element  of  our  educational  system,  as 
thousands  and  thousands  of  graduates  are  re- 
ceiving their  diplomas  throughout  the  Na- 
tion during  this  graduating  season. 

I  have  already  been  greatly  Impressed  by 
this  graduating  class.  The  selection  of  a 
most  appropriate  class  motto,  "If  you  can 
not  do  great  things,  do  small  things  In  a 
great  way,"  exemplifies  the  reality  of  the 
assignments  that  follow,  having  reached  this 
first  milestone  in  yotir  approach  to  assiun- 
ing  the  full  role  of  American  citizenship. 

The  motto  is  not  only  filled  with  wisdom, 
but  is  practically  adapted  to  the  age  In 
which  we  live.  For  there  Is  an  opportunity 
surrounding  all  of  us  to  do  things  both  great 
and  small,  which  Is  fortuxiate  indeed  for 
graduates,  parents  and  a  commencement 
speaker  at  this  very  opportune  time  in  our 
history. 

When  we  think  back  over  the  ttistory  of 
this  Nation,  there  have  been  times  when 
It  was  far  more  difficult  to  be  a  high  school 
graduate  or  to  be  a  commencement  speaker. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  you 
young  people  were  gradtiating  from  high 
school  In  the  early  sixties  of  the  last  centtu-y 
in  Kansas  or  some  other  border  State.  Tour 
first  decision  might  well  have  been  whether 
you  were  going  into  war  on  the  side  of  the 
North  or  the  South,  fighting  brother  against 
brother  or  father  against  son,  in  one  of  the 
bloodieet  wars  of  all  times.  Or,  we  might 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  you  had  been  a 
graduate  from  some  school  In  a  small  eastern 
town  In  the  sixties,  seventies  or  eighties  of 
the  last  century,  and  your  parents  might 
well  have  decided  to  make  the  great  trek 
westward.  Wagon  Train  and  Bonanza  on 
television  these  dSys  give  us  the  impression 
that  this  was  a  glamoroiu  era,  but  if  you 
read  the  books  of  that  period,  you  realized 
that  It  was  a  dirty,  miserable  and  dangerous 
existence. 

If  we  come  cloeer  to  modem  times,  sup- 
pose you.  had  been  a  graduate  in  1929.  Very 
few  of  our  young  people  today  have  ever  had 
to  experience  actual  want,  but  many  young 
people  did  In  1929.  The  song.  "Brother.  Can 
you  Spare  a  Dime?"  Isn't  on  anyone's  hit 
parade  today,  but  it  was  a  very  prominent 
and  realistic  song  in  Its  time  .  .  .  Today, 
however,  the  picture  Is  much  brighter  and. 
In  my  Judgment,  the  opportunlttes  much 
greater. 

I  recall  vividly  the  msimorable  impretloo 
experienced  while  vidtlng  the  New  Tock 
World's  Fair  about  two  years  ago.  to  witness 
ths  great  panorama  at  the  past,  prsaent  and 
future,  so  eh^borately  dlq;>layed  by  the  vari- 
ous exhibitors  azid  participants  ,ln  this 
Wodd'a  Fair  of  our  day.  ...  I  recall,  saying 
to  Mks.  Langen.  during  a  coffee  break  in  our 


tour,  that  "WTiatAa  sscltlngiiAvmedl^ead 
cor  today'^a  youxiger  geaecattonl"  T^  shalr 
Ifsngee,  tbe  thrills,  the  almost  moomprshan- 
s^bla  vlston  of  tbe  future  that  Has  ahead, 
with  ths  e^loratlon  of  an  ta^  new  world 
of  spaoe  and  the  conversion  i^%,  will  In- 
avltaMy  take  plaqe  In  adapting  to  the  sjiace 
age.  ...  The  Imaginative  display*  and  plans 
set  forth  bf  the  great  scientific  students  of 
this  day  provide  real  evidence  of  a  future 
that  will  aorommortste  and  rt^n>^n^  evsry 
ingenuity,  talent  and  anUUtton  that  one  can 
anvlsloB, 

What  a  deebaMe  oomblnatlon  this 
makeel — a  new  generation  of  knowledgeable, 
well-eduoated  youth  and  a  new  age  filled 
with  unconquered  frontiers  and  tempting 
horisona.  Maybe  U  doeant  seem  that  way  to 
the  young  folks  of  today.  The  future  looked 
rather  dark  to  me,  when  It  was  n^  good 
fortune  and  privilege  to  be  a  high  echool 
graduate  la  tbe  early  thlrtlea.  UtUe  did  I 
know  or  Imagine  the  progress  that  would 
take  place  In  what  now  eeems  to  be  a  very 
abort  time.  .  .  .  Tou  know,  at  that  time,  we 
dldnt  even  comprehend  the  posslhiUtiee  at 
television,  much  less  in  color,  the  phencsB'- 
enon  ot  Jet  planes  or  rocket  travel,  or  the 
mystery  of  a  computer  and  an  eleotranle 
brain,  plus  Innumerable  other  eclenttflc  and 
mechanical  developments  that  today  are  al- 
most nommon-place  and  I  have  been  told 
by  tbcee  that  should  know  that  the  paoe  of 
progrees  in  the  future  will  be  much  faster 
than  even  that  which  we  have  experienced  In 
recent  years. 

Theee  are  the  otiaraeterlstics  of  today,  that 
hold  great  demand  for  every  talent,  for  every 
ability,  and  poeslbly  in  greater  quantity,  far 
a  wUllngness  to  work.  I  am  surs  I  oant 
over-emphasise  the  wllllngnees  to  work  as  a 
first  step  to  success.  For  this  demand  is 
prevalent  In  every  occupational  endeavor 
ttaat  I  ean  think  of,  and  eo  leavee  suffldent 
room  for  individual  choice. 

This  U  a  far  too  brief  identity  of  the 
appealing  <vportunitiee  that  are  yours  to 
use  In  adilsvlng  suooeas.  .  .  .  While  having 
oomploted  hl^  school  graduating  require- 
ments oonstitutes  a  very  slgnlflaant  step  la 
the  preparation  for  your  participation  in 
your  eventuaUy  chosen  role  In  life,  the  first 
eeeential.  at  this  stags,  U  to  seek  additional 
education,  whether  vocational  or  aeademlo. 
for  there  is  urgent  need  in  all  sectors  ot  our 
society  for  trained.  akUled.  and  educated 
ability  at  every  description. 

The  eduoational  field,  whether  stndent, 
teaser  or  profeesM.  In  itself  offers  Jast  as 
eadttng.  Jost  aa yrainKi^ig  pneslMlWw  for 
aehleveraent,  ana  more  uaMr^i^ym  nSUstte 
acqwaintanre  and  undatstMrtmg^af  what  It 
will  taks  to  aeoumalate  your  full  share  of 
life's  rewards  and  eatisfaotbns  in  a  sdentiflc 
world.  •'."■- 

Now.  Of  coarse  it  Is  easy  enough  to  stsisd 
here  and  talk  about  your  general  respotM- 
bUity  to  tbe  Nation  and  tbe  World,  yeur 
opportunltiee  as  a  group,  and  your  chancee 
of  suoeesa  as  a  oomtrlbutor  and  a  partici- 
pant, but  the  one  thought  that  is  undoubt- 
edly going  through  the  mlad  of  every  student 
in  every  graduating  daas  Is  a  ooncsm  for 
your  pegsonal  future.  We  can  talk  all  night 
atmut  gssMrallttes  of  your  generation,  but 
the  questioas  I  am  sure  you  want  s  us  wed 
are  "Where  am  f  geingT  What  llee  ahead  for 
me?  and  What  do  I  need  to  get  thsrs?" 
NaturaUy,  you  are  ocnoenied  for  the  future, 
beeanse,  ae  eomeone  onoe  said,  "TtetTs  where 
yeu  are  #Btag  to  apaaA  the  rest  of  yeur  Ufet" 

Now,  then,  what  doss  it  take  to  succeed  in 
this  oompllcated  society,  and  oomplex  sden- 
tiflc environment?  Actually,  the>>asle  ruiss 
of  succees  havent  changed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  even  though  drcumstannes 
have,  and  so,  perbaia  a  good  point  at  whleh 
to  start  is  to  repeat  the  basic  ndss  . . .  Like 
the  repetition  of  ituf  hat^'u  Prayer,  the  Ser- 
mon oa  the  Mount,  tbs  ;i^  ^^Uffiapn,  the 
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,  .1  «r  Altagtamea.  utf  oar  miMl  OoBstt- 
tilttan.  rttrrMHim  ■iWi  tn  ttitlr  m— nlrn  tiiil 
rtgwmwiiiw.  both  to  ttioM  wtto  npott  tham 
MMt  tfcoM  «ho  b«ar  tlMni  again.  Than  than 
■r*  th*  ratlMr  haale  mannarlBDia  that  ara  a 
part  of  moat  wnrj  aneeaaa  atory. 

Sooeeaafm  paopia  hM«  *  graat  piaalnn  for 
loyatty.  tiivy  ara  Iot*1  to  Ood,  to  thatr 
church,  to  their  country  and  tbalr  f  amlUaa, 
and  tha  many  ea«aaa  that  thay  may  eapooaa. 
Loyalty  ta  a  prtoelaaa  la«redlaiit  for  tnw 


T<iamlng  to  racognlaa.  aooapt  and  dlacharga 
naponalbOlty  U  an  equally  important  aaoaa- 
atty.  Thia  wfli  raqulra  tha  making  of  dad. 
atona,  eCtenttmea  very  bard  «nd  vary  difloidt. 
but  make  them  you  muat,  tf  you  an  to  aue- 
oeed.  In  faot,  thla  la  probably  the  main 
raaaoB  w^  you  apent  the  laat  twelve  yean 
tn  achool.  In  order  to  be  bettor  prepared  for 
maklnc  these  deetatona. 

Be  aun  of  your  facta.  Taat  them  agaliMt 
truth  and  monUa.  Then  make  your  dedaton 
aharply  and  clearly.  You  wont  be  ri^t  aU 
of  the  time,  but  you  will  be  most  of  the  time. 
Bemember.  the  Indedalve  person,  sTen  when 
ha  iarti^t.  la  moat  often  too  late. 

In  thla  connection,  do  not  be  afnOd  of  the 
futun,  no  matter  wiuit  It  seems.  Such  fear 
la  the  greatest  enemy  to  sound  decision- 
making. 

Be  cnrloua.  InqulalttTe.  and  a  good  listener. 
As  the  old  adage  goee,  •Tou  never  learn  any- 
^hg  with  your  mouth  open."  I  havent 
Jmrned  anything  fnun  the  folka  who  have 
^agreed  with  me,  but  I  have  surely  learned  a 
lot  ct  things  from  thoae  who  (tidnt  agree 
with  me. 

Improv*  your  ability  to  oommunle&te  your 
thoughta  and  actions  to  othen.  Most  mls- 
nndsntondlngi  resulted  because  the  people 
Involved  dldnt  understand  each  other's  pur- 
poaea  and  poalttona  .  .  .  and  In  most  caaea 
dldn  't  even  attempt  to  understand .  So  make 
sure  you  understand  the  other  feUow.  and 
that  he  underatanda  you— then,  if  ha  still 
wanta  to  argue,  let  him  hav«  It. 

Dent  be  depreaaad  about  your  Imparfec- 
tlooa.  We  aU  have  them.  Be  thankful  for 
them.  It  lent  your  aceompllahments  that 
y  Important,  but  your  mlatakaa.  I  can 
noall  Bttttng  next  to  the  National  Amateur 
Oolf  Ohampton  in  Committee  for  four  yean 
and  tn  em  muiy  fMendly  discussions  aaklng 
what  It  took  to  win  a  golf  tournament.  His 
'•^ooaa  waa  both  noteworthy  and  memora- 
ble  when  he  aald.  it  lent  how  many  good 
atrvteaa  you  make,  but  how  many  bad  onea 
you  dldnt  make.  ...  it  la  tlvangh  your 
BOalakM  and  alimtnatton  ct  tham  that  yon 
*»U_l«ni  to  baoQOM  Bon  parfeot  and  man 
toteant  of  your  Mlov  man.  Ba  toianat 
and  kind  to  tha  laaa  f eMonato  and  tad  ttma 
to  gly»  hrtp  and  oomfoat  to  thaoa  people. 
™a  la  the  sUent  phase  of  a  suooessfulUfe 
^4U  ofiesittmaa  tha  moat  aSactlva  way  of 
■Wlag  ooa'a  fallow  man. 

Ahow  aU.  ba  a  good  dtlaen.  'nika  an 
aottve  intoraat  In  your  kwal.  Stato  and  Ma- 
tMoal  governments.  Beooae  Informed  on 
tta  vartoua  phaaea  of  our  lawa  and  of  our 
WatotTr  Vote,  run  for  oOoe.  and  take  a 
Pontkm  on  local  and  nattooal  taausa.    Join 

*  >ffgytP*rty.  be  an  active  KapuUlean  or 

•  DaiBoaml.    Remamber,    pohtloa    la    the 


aelanoa  of  ff>vemmaat.  and  not  aamathma  to 

^liS!*^  .^  *^»  '»**^  «»•  'ttonleat 
bulwa*  acatnat  any  kind  at  "lam"  in  this 
•ounttyla  the  aUMan*  malntMiance  of  a 
^i?'22Lt!2"**^J»'*~  "<  ««wemmant. 
;2^^JjMwrt-  •«•  Pwtty  aouad  ad- 

"Zf  you  want  your  father  to  take  can  of 
you.  that^  pattfnallan. 

t^J'tSj.TSJiaSr'  8«n  to  tak.  can  of 
-■^^^TUSIItSr*  ti  to.  <*n 


"not  U  you  want  to  tak*  can  of  your- 

aelf.  that'a  Amerlcanlam." 

Having  now  IdantUlad  that  then  U  a 
graai  and  thrilling  opportunity  In  ston  for 
aU  ot  jmi,  ind  offered  some  brief  outline 
of  what  it  takea  to  raapond  suoceaafully,  I 
may  well  have  left  an  Impreaalon  that  this 
Is  all  going  to  be  very  aaay.  and  with  your 
wealth  of  acquired  knowledge,  with  raon 
to  come,  life  will  be  a  very  pleasant  breeaa. 
I^  m«  hasten  to  oorrect  any  such  im- 
praaalim.  For.  in  reaUty,  it  will  nther  be 
very  dUBcult  and  most  demanding,  in  splto 
of  What  seems  to  b«  a  very  ocriorful.  leUunly 
and  smooth  road  ahead.  I  am  sure  I  should 
be  mon  correct  were  I  to  say  that  the  trtala 
and  demands  of  success  will  test  to  the  very 
breaking  point  aU  of  your  tenacity  and 
anduranee.  It  will  drain  every  last  ounce 
of  talent.  abUlty  and  know-how  that  you 
now  seem  to  have  in  abundance. 

It  win  requm  every  laat  measxin  of  perae- 
veranoe,  competitive  spirit,  and  confidence, 
and  then  wUl  be  times  when  the  problems 
an  such  that  they  wUl  seem  to  defy  solu- 
tion entlnly  with  obstacles  so  great  that 
It  seems  Impoaalble  to  conquer  them. 

I  aay  thla  with  no  sense  of  pride,  but 
must  humbly  admit  that  years  of  experience 
has  alerted  me  to  the  truth  of  these  reali- 
ties, for  aa  you  look  ahead.  It  la  well  to  n- 
member  that  every  Inadequacy  of  this  Na- 
tion and  the  World  becomes  a  part  of  your 
problem  as  an  Indlvldtial  and  as  a  citizen 
of  our  great  Nation. 

And  whue  your  fonfathers  have  dealgned, 
buUt  and  preaerved  a  Nation  that  has  mon 
opportunity,  mon  luxuries,  more  conven- 
lencee,  more  Idsun  time  and  the  highest 
standard  of  living  that  Man  has  ever  known 
knywhen.  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
ptxMexnB  of  suryival  and  the  odds  of  In- 
dividual success  are  not  all  as  favonble  or 
aa  easy  as  It  may  seem.  ...  As  one  who  has 
had  some  part  In  pondering  solutions  to 
problems  of  our  day,  I  find  it  difficult  and 
almoat  a  imie  embarrassing  to  reiterate  or 
contempUte  briefly  a  few  of  the  many  glaring 
fauurea  that  hlatory  tella  us  will  become 
your  problems.  .  .  .  While  we  are  citizens 
of  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth,  constituting 
six  per  cent  of  the  world's  population  that 
earns  mon  than  one-half  of  the  world  In- 
come, yet  we  havent  been  able  to  even  And 
a  way  in  which  that  Nation  can  pay  Its 
own  bills  aa  we  go  along. 

Even  with  this  great  monetary  wealth,  one 
of  the  almost  unbeUevable  and  shameful 
cluracterlatlca  la  the  fact  that  then  an  far 
too  many  who  have  not,  and  seemingly  can 
not.  provide  even  an  acceptable  standard  of 
nvallhood,  and  while  we  have  developed  the 
gnataat  degree  of  technological  excellence  In 
the  hlst(H7  of  Man,  we  sUU  haven't  learned 
to  live  with  our  neighbor  and  fellow  man. 
Nor  have  we  as  a  Nation,  or  in  alliance  and 
coopentton  with  other  nations,  been  able  to 
*"«*  *  way  when  nations  can  exist  In  peace. 
We  have  within  our  grasp  the  abUlty  to 
send  a  rocket  to  the  moon,  but  we  haven't 
learned  how  to  stop  killing  more  than  40.000 
people  on  ovu  highways  every  year.  The 
American  farmer  has  developed  the  greatest 
food  production  xinlt  In  the  world,  but  we 
havent  been  able  to  figure  out  how  to  make 
that  endeavor  a  paying  proposition,  except  In 
thne  of  war.  We  talk  of  great  surpluses  of 
food,  and  yet  find  that  two-thirds  of  the 
world  Is  under-fed.  We  have  dealgned  and 
^t  tha  most  beautiful  and  weU-equlpned 
l^tchana  known  to  Man.  Yet.  we  have  not 
been  able  to  make  moat  of  the  streets  In  thU 
Nation  aafe  for  women  to  walk.  Our  Nation 
gaa  developed  freedom  of  religion  to  a  far 
V*^*^  degree  than  anywhen  else  In  the 
world,  with  beautiful  hoiiaes  of  worship  for 
every  known  faith,  but  even  with  these  ever 
beckonhlg  and  open  doors.  It  is  disheartening 
*onoto|he  great  number  of  ptaplt  who  have 
never  Imown  the  tranquility  of  a'fktiai  In 
Qod  *iha  aasurancaa  of  tha  good  ltf».^Wlille 
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wa  aa  a  MsttoD  have  haooaaa  a  wocU  -^ 
with  raoognlaed  gnatneaa  of  mlutanZ 
Monetary  ctrangth.  aaoh  OMd  ganecouilrfe! 
purpoaaa  tt  arwttlng  paiMM  la  the  wortZS 
your  llrat  aaU  to  duty  today  mloht  miT 

ftom  tl»  Draft  Board  ...  becauaTw  hwifi 
been  aUa  to  develop  harmony  and  -^ 
asnonif  nattona.  ^^ 

T^ase  an  dlahaartenlng  ezamplea  that  m 

on  la  far  too  graat  length  for  na  to  eavnT 
•to  kara  thla  evening.  They  ai«  not  im» 
T^iey  have  defied  the  undentnuUng  m 
continued  beat  endeavor  over  the  yean  to 
ovarcoma  and  provide  sdutton. 

I  should  recall  that  It  was  these  ant 
problems  of  social  strife,  moral  decay  eco- 
nomic stability,  war,  and  preservatlia  of 
ftesdcm.  that  mon  than  a  hundred  ycsii 
ago  oauaad  Abraham  Lincoln  to  say  "I  hn* 
been  driven  to  my  kneaa  ao  often  In  vnam. 
beoauaa  I  had  nowhen  elae  to  ga-  SoRImI 
been.  So  It  is  today— and  wlU  be  tomontw 
This  has  been  the  experience  of  every  Pr^ 
dent,  and  every  recognized  leader  of  thk 
Nation  as  well  as  throughout  this  world, 
ever  since  that  time  and  for  a  good  loot 
time  before  thoae  early  days  of  our  hlstarr 
Thoae  same  problems  will  all  confront  m 
aa  Individuals  as  weU  as  citizens.  You  «u 
become  a  participant  In  them  as  eltttw  s 
contributor  or  a  deterent,  wbPtever  wv 
choice.  Lincoln's  noteworthy  statement  «- 
recta  our  attention  to  the  resources  of  pnjm. 
for  It  can  l>rlng  you  cwnfort,  strength  ud 
understanding  when  everything  else  hai 
failed.  Individual  and  collective  prayer  of. 
fers  a  strength  of  character,  a  posstbintytf 
accomplishment  that  goes  far  beyond  say 
other  endeavor  or  approach,  and  stand*  out 
as  the  shining  light  and  only  hope  to 
achieve  the  answer  that  otherwise  is  benod 
our  reach. 

Theae  problems,  and  many  more,  may  ooa- 
stltute  an  admission  of  fallun  on  the  ptrt 
of  the  generations  who  have  preceded  ym, 
but  ^ist  as  surely  will  they  also  be  there  to 
defy  your  endeavors.  It  may  seem  itnoy 
that  I  rtiould  say  this,  for  those  in  my  pro- 
feaaloo  an  predominantly  recognized  b»> 
caxise  of  their  contlnuoua  answers  and  Kiiu> 
tlons  to  these  problems.  We  have  shouted 
them  from  every  podium  and  platform  that 
anyone  would  provide  us.  But  we  have  Idsa- 
tlfled  only  the  answers,  while  the  fonnolsi 
for  achieving  them  have  completely  escaped 
ua.  This  is  a  difficult  admission  for  tar 
public  servant,  but  hlatory  haa  estaMlahst 
the  fact.  In  Bi>ite  of  Man'a  and  Ooveramsntii 
attempts  to  oorrect  them. 

Now,  it  may  be  said  that  this  recaffalttaQ 
constitutes  a  very  dark  and  difficult  picti** 
for  the  future  and  your  success.  BowaWr, 
It  la  the  combination  of  the  bright  and  Op- 
^orttiA*  horizon  that  I  presented  at  the  h* 
glnntag.  togvther  with  thase  mon  AUBcvUi 
•hadowt.  that  provides  the  real  chaUsngi 
and  opportunity  for  satisfaction,  a  fuU  Ufa 
and  a  true  feeling  of  accomplishment. 

It  Is  these  challenges  that  will  make  your 
acquired  education  worthwhile  and  that  srt 
the  fertile  fields  In  which  that  knowladf* 
can  grow,  flourish  and  blossom  into  wlBdom. 

Then  can  be  no  success  without  personal 
satisfaction  and  pride  In  accompllshoMDt 
They,  In  turn,  can  be  achieved  only  by  ap- 
proaching and  attacking  the  problems  SM 
obetaelea  that  confront  us.  To  utbicoibi, 
remove,  or  even  limit  them,  become  the  trot 
nwarda  and  emblems  of  success. 

And  so  yoxu'  graduation  tonight  signUta 
but  a  start  in  preparing  yourself  for  tbs 
challenges  ahead,  and  to  those  of  us  Who 
an  now  aged  and  matured  with  experieae^ 
we  find  hope  In  knowing  that  aa  a  new  |SB- 
entlon  you  will  be  better  equipped,  mor» 
knowledgeable  and  better  able  to  cope  vtti 
fUl  theae  problenw,  And  therefore  sbouM 
have  a  far  better  cbitnce  to  harvest  the  aath- 
factlon  of  accompIUIuuent. 

As  you  approaiel^  your  aaalgnments  U  JM 
fiitun,  perhiq^'oDe  brief  sentence  can  in 
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^  what  I  have  tried  to  aay  1 4  might:  Olv* 
^  best  that  you  have  to  the  nl^eat  that 
jou  know  .  .  .  and  be  decisive  |a^ut  It.  All 
d  us  who  are  so  proud  of  you,  ao  devoted  to 
you.  cannot  aak  for  more.  Biit  do  we  dare 
aik  for  lees?  |{ 

"U  you  can  not  do  graat  things,  do  email 
(kings  In  a  great  way."  So  ends  <ny  dlaaerta- 
tioa  this  evening,  and  my  fMUng  ct  In- 
idtquacy  is  Just  as  evident  njc^  aa  it  waa 
m  (he  beginning,  but  remembei^  one  thing — 
I  triad  as  best  I  could.  Won't  you  do  the 
Mine?  Your  Nation,  and  the  .World,  needa 
tad  welcomes  your  knowledgeaa^  aaslttanrn. 

Good  luck  and  Ood-apeadl 


COMMITTEE  ON  AQRIC 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.     Mr.  Si 
unanimous  consent  that  thij 
OD  Agriculture  may  have 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  : 


The  SPEAKER  pro  temHore. 
oat  objection,  it  Is  so  orderedJ  | 
There  was  no  objection.     1 


TORE 

aker,  I  ask 
Committee 

midnight 

15089. 


Wlth- 


PERSONAL  ANNOUN< 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Sp4iker.  on  the 
vote  today  on  the  Library  Service  and 
Construction  Act  AmendmeitOs  of  1966, 1 
trrtred  in  the  House  immediately  after 
my  name  had  been  called.  I  .was  unable 
to  qualify  for  that  vote,  buti  had  I  been 
able  to  qualify.  I  would  hahie  voted  in 
favor  of  the  bill. 


NOISE  POLLDTK 


The  SPEAELER  pro  temptire.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Housejjthe  gentle- 
nan  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kt  ^nucAii]  Is 
reoognized  for  30  minutes.      1 

Mr.  KDPPERBiiAN.  Mr.  toeaker.  we 
are  at  long  last  giving  some  h  ^  thougiit 
to  this  country  to  the  conservStion  of  two 
of  our  natural  resources,  naqiely,  water 
»nd  air,  while  we  continue  tfti  Ignore  an- 
other environmental  pn^^  which 
«hould  be  of  equal  concern  to  us,  that  la, 
Mcessive  noise  or  noise  pollution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  effort  to  begin  wortc 
on  the  complex  problems  ,<;reated  by 
jwse.  I  introduced  leglslatlonl  On  April  21. 
«M,  to  launch  the  first  coi^prehensive 
'Weral.  State,  and  local  assault  <m  ex- 
MslTe  noise. 

My  bill— HJl.  14602— which  appe«is  in 

*«  COKORMSIOWAL   RKCORD   6f   April    21, 

«W,  together  with  my  Introductory 
w»Mment  and  related  materifis  on  pages 
»T46-8768,  would  provide  Fe<iSal  grantg- 
m-ald  to  State  and  local  govSimenta  for 
««arch  into  the  wtntrol.  pretention,  and 
""Mement  of  excessive  noise.  1 1 
„^e  o'  the  first  taaka  of  the  Office  of 
"oue  Control,  which  my  bill  iwould  set- 
■P  under  the  Surgeon  Gen^jal's  Office, 
fww  be  to  act  as  a  central  d  Arlnghouse 
wthe  compUatlon  and  cooi&jatlon  of 
^jent  studies  in  the  field  of  i^  abatc- 

J^  several  studies  arJ  presently 
^  conducted  by  various  I  iodlvlduala 
»a  groups.  Including  the  PAA  and 
*«A--wlth  respect  to  J*  aircraft 
«»--there  is  a  basic  need  tor  a  cen- 
■waed  body  to  gather  nolae  ]  liformatlon 
£lff*l''^™  *"  purees,  hftor  an  ex- 
gjM  (Hscusslon  of  this  pofiit.  see  tJie 
*«J*Bof  the  House  of  Repf^utlves 
"■•"Ung  the  budget  request  of  NASA. 


CoNMUBBBioNAL  Rbco«d  of  May  S.  IMO, 
and  my  speciOc  suggestions  at  page  9879 
thereof. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Ncrise  Con- 
trol would  conduct  an  exteni^ve  educa- 
tional campaign  to  alert  pe^le  to  the 
many  dangers  of  excessive  noise.  Includ- 
ing noises  other  than  those  which  come 
from  Jet  aircraft.  FY>r  example,  In  the 
Congressional  Rbcokd  of  May  2,  1966, 
,at  pages  9471-9477.  I  set  forth  detailed 
studies  relating  to  excessive  noise  caused 
by  trucks  and  automobiles  on  our  Na- 
tion's highways.  See  Conoussiqral 
RaooKD  of  April  21,  1966.  pages  8745-8768 
for  general  studies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Robert  Alex  Baron,  one 
of  America's  noted  noise-abatement  ex- 
ponents, recently  addressed  the  Riurth 
International  Congress  tor  Noise  Abate- 
ment In  Baden-Baden,  Germany.  The 
text  of  Bi<r.  Baron's  addreu,  glv«n  in  Ger- 
many on  May  13,  1966.  i^jpears  in  the 
daily  CoNGHKssKmM.  Rxcorp  of  May  16. 
1966.  at  page  A2629.  In  his  addicos. 
Bifr.  Barcm  highlights  some  of  the  many 
problems  facing  all  of  us  as  a  result  of 
excessive  noise  In  our  environment  and 
provides  useful  lnf(»matl(Mi  ttx  those  In- 
terested in  the  problem. 

I  am  hs^py  to  report  that  there  has 
been,  to  date,  considerable  and  wide- 
spread response  to  the  legislation  which 
I  have  proposed  to  deal  with  the  general 
problem  of  noise  abatement.  I  would 
like  at  this  point  hi  the  Congressional 
Record  to  Include  some  of  the  editorial 
comments  and  many  letters  which  I  have 
received  regarding  various  phases  of  the 
cimplex  problem  of  excessive  noise. 

It  is  my  h(K>e  that  a  careful  perusal  of 
this  material  will  help  to  enlighten  the 
reader  as  to  some  of  the  particular  prob- 
lems so  many  of  our  fellow  cltlaens  and 
especially  city  dwellers  are  experiencing 
as  a  result  of  excessive  noise,  as  well  as 
demonstrating  the  serious  Interest  shown 
by  many  of  those  Involved  in  industry. 
I  Prom     the     Jersey     Journal     and     Jersey 

Observer,  May  23,  1968] 

Thk  Visirm g  EmroaiAi. — 11*8  Tnca  roa  Ua  to 

OoMTaoc  NouB  PoiXTrnoir 

(Note.— In  keeping  wlto  Ite  policy  of  pn- 
sentlng  all  sides  of  q<^tlons.  The  Jersey 
JourzuU,  from  time  to  time  prlnte  visiting 
editorials  written  by  qualified  persons  on 
specified  topics.  Today's  U  by  Representa- 
tive Theodom  b.  KupTEBiCAH  (Republican, 
I7th  Congreasional  District,  N.Y.). 

(Congressman  Tbxodokb  r.  KorvmcAK. 
B^lTth  N.Y.,  48,  former  preiudent  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  of  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Connecticut . . .  Second  office-holder 
In  Manhattan's  enlarged  "allk  stocking"  con- 
greaalonal  district  .  .  .  Kent  Scholar  at  Col- 
umbU  Law  School  .  .  .  Admitted  to  pracUee 
befon  17.8.  Supreme  Court  in  1948  ...  On 
American  Arbitration  Aaaoclatlon's  panel  of 
arbltraton  .  .  .  Former  prealdent  of  City 
Club  .  .  .  New  York  councilman  for  four 
yean  .  .  .  Married  to  former  Dorothea  Bar- 
ing and  father  of  Theodon  Jr.  and  Stephanie 
.  .  .  famUy  realdee  at  140  S.  73d  St.,  Man- 
hattan.) 

After  many  years  of  study  and  concern, 
thla  country  Is  Just  now  beginning  to  take 
concrete  steps  towards  cleaning  our  water 
and  air.  Another  aarlous  prOblon  which 
demands  our  Unmadlato  attention  la  that  at 
exoeaatve  notae,  which  I  call  "nolae  pollu- 
Uon." 

To  primitive  man  noise  waa  a  warning 
signal  Indicating  danger.  Loud  nolaaa  cauaod 
a  fear  reaction  In  man.  and  history  tells  ua 


of  tha  aarty  employnMBt  of  nolae  a*  a.  |Miy- 
nhologtoal  waapon  m  battle.  Part»pa  ttw 
first  record  of  the  effaet  ot  noise  datea  baok 
to  the  BlbUcal  story  faoOllar  to  aU,  whra 
the  walla  of  Jericho  wen  caused  to  fall  by 
the  blaate  of  many  hundrada  of  trumpata  and 
shoute  from  many  people. 

Concern  over  the  Incnaae  ot  nolae  and 
movea  to  ntard  Ita  Inoraaaa  date  back  to  tha. 
period  of  the  comfort  aanalttve  Qreeka  ot 
Sybarla.  Indlcatlona  an  that  the  nolae  prol>- 
lem.  In  general,  haa  been  recognised  from  tha 
beginning  of  the  Induatrlal  Revolution,  aa 
one  that  ^ould  ultimately  requln  aolutk». 

In  line  with  this,  I  have  Introduced  l^ls- 
latlon  to  provide  for  tha  flnt  oomprahsnalve 
atudy  of  nolae  In  the  United  Stotea  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  It  haa  on  Inhabltante  of  our 
dtlea  and  towna,  and  to  find  waya  to  elimi- 
nate unneoeaaary  notoe. 

Unlike  water  and  air  poUutton.  the  effeot 
of  excess  and  uncontrolled  noise  is  targaly 
unrecognized. 

Through  my  research  Into  the  prnhlaiii.  2 
have  learned  that  studies  of  euaaatve  »MyHf 
ahow  that  In  addition  to  Intamiptlng  alasp, 
It  aevwely  atralna  the  nervow  system,  san 
cause  deafness  and  coronary  thranboals,  and 
destroys  efficiency  at  work.  A  national 
magaalne  has,  In  fact,  eatimatad  that  nolas 
coats  Industry  and  bualneaaea  M  mlUlon  a 
day  In  terms  of  decreaaed  efflolancy  at  work 
and  loas  of  man -power  hours. 

Bxceaalve  noise  is  not  merely  ■wrw«»t»iny  ^^ 
must  adjust  to  or  learn  to  tolente.  We  can- 
not afford  to  take  the  attitude  that  ezceaalve 
and  uncontroUed  noise  from  alronUt  oon- 
structlon  and  demolition  sites,  motor  vehi- 
cles, Industry  surface  transit  and  other 
aources  Is  the  price  we  must  pay  for  growth. 
Ido  not  agree  with  thoee  who  profees  that 
compensation  tor  the  Injuries  caused  by  ei- 
ceealve  noise  is  found  In  the  overall  benefite 
progrees. 

What  we  have  failed  to  realise  Is  that 
"quiet"  Is  aa  Important  a  natunl  resource  aa 
an  dean  air  and  water,  and  that  nolae  la  as 
serious  a  potential  health  haaard  aa  poUuted 
air  and  water. 

Aa  a  first  step  In  closing  this  "nolae  gap," 
the  leglalatlon  I  am  sponsoring  provides  fed- 
eral grante-ln-ald  to  stete  and  local  govem- 
mente  for  research  Into  the  control,  pnven- 
tlon.  and  abatement  of  ezceealve  noise. 

Among  the  first  tasks  of  the  Ofllce  of  Noise 
Control,  which  this  bUl  would  establish  un- 
der the  Surgeon  General's  Ofllce,  would  be  to 
develop  a  workable  measuring  system  for  cor- 
relating the  Intensity  and  quality  ot  air- 
craft noise:  to  study  the  significant  biological, 
physiological,  sodOIpgloal,  and  piQrciholcgioal 
factors  In  the  UQ;^wstandlng  of  noise,  its 
causes  and  effecte;  and  to  aervt  aa  a  "noiae 
Infcrxnatlon  clearlhg  house"  to  eoUeet  aM 
disseminate  existing  data  from  agsnclss  al- 
nady  engaged  In  noise  research,  including 
the  Federal  Aviation  AgeOcy,  National 
Aeronvitlos  and  Space  Agency  and  the  Com- 
mittee on 'Hearing  and  Bio-Acoiutlcs. 

fPtom  the  Coliunbla,  8,C.  State,  May  8. 1966] 
Tta  Ammotamcb  or  Horn 

At  long  last.  Americana  an  beginning  to 
face  up  to  the  hasards  which  come  from  pol- 
luted air  and  water,  but  we  may  be  overlook- 
ing atlll  another  fonn  of  pollution — nolae. 

Perhape  "poUutlon"  Is  not  the  exact  word 
to  deaorlbe  the  adverse  effecte  of  ezceealve 
noise,  but  It  conveys  the  meaning  satlsfsc- 
torUy.  Noise  certainly  adds  an  unpleasant, 
unwanted,  unnerving,  and  somettmaa  un- 
healthy element  to  the  atmoaphen. 

Thus  far,  modem  man  haa  been  Inclined 
to  accept  noise  as  a  neoaaaary  evil  which  ac- 
coo^ianlea  progreea.  Olty-dwellen,  who  Uve 
aiBldat  the  contemporary  din,  have  become 
aomswhat  aoeustoinsd  to  the  roar  of  tnfflc, 
ths  clangor  of  industry,  the  clatter  of  raU- 
roads.  ths  shrieks  of  aircraft,  and  even  ths 
bedlam  ot  high-volume  radio  and  television. 


ttm 
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^^  2,  m0 


-aatt fMttac  VMM  to  neh  aoondi  (lo«» lun 
IMUa»-  «lMlr  lU  •Oiscta.  On  the  oontnuy, 
MlBf^tlan  to  nolM  may  prove  ev«B  ototW 
iMntful.  ■tne*  n  duBs  the  InoantlT*  to  tot^ 
net  tiM  6>m6. 

VoHuBfttoly.  UMre  m»  iDtaatMa.  togtala- 
ton,  and  Uyman  wbo  oooomv  thcttiMlvM 
mtttlwprobism.  Th*  WdMd  Htolth  Organl- 
MttoB  iMt  month  iamsd  a  mUm  of  utlelM 
mrnlat  of  tbis  "mental  poUtttton"  wliioh 
ttmaa  tram  ezoeMtre  noUe.  Rnre  is  a  Munple 
■tatamant; 

"A  major  eauaa  (at  mental  poUutlon)  ia 
motor  traflo  wtUcH  so  sobstanttaUy  oontrlb- 
ntad  to  narroaa  aisaaas.  tnaomnla,  nerroua 
taoaton.  tU  tsmpar.  and  aaeldeiits.'' 

At  least  <m»  member  of  Oongnai,  Repre- 
asntatlva  TWoiwbs  r.  KunraMAM  of  Itaw 
Tork.  tsaaaklng  to  sUmulato  nattonal  Intarest 
In  the  problem  by  sponeorlng  federal  legtsla- 
tloa  Mk  the  so^Mt.  Ha  is  proposlnc  federal 
grants  for  loeal  and  sUto  reeeareh  mto  nbe 
oontnd,  preTentlon,  and  abatement  of  ezoes- 
Blye  Mtoa."  He  tiouM  estebtlsh  an  OOee  of 
Itoiss  OoBttot  within  the  Surgeon  General's 
oaee  or  th«  Pnblie  Btelth  Samee. 

We  are  alwya  ^prehenalva  orer  the  cre- 
ation or  addlttoonl  federal  bureaus  and  oon- 
trolB,  but  ere  wmwnend  Ooagrsesman  Kor- 
naiCAir  fer  kia  eOorts  to  foeus  pubUo  atton- 
tion  on  what. is  hewwnlng  an  ineraaatngly 
setlous  and  dlstarblng  aqwet  of  modem  life. 
We  agree  with  his  doubU-edged  comment. 

''We  eaa  ill  afford  to  oontlnwe  to  torn  a 
deaf  ear  to  this  problem.** 

tR«m  the  Mcbmond  Mewa  Leader.  May  1», 

10«6) 
^ "  DMCLuatta  Was  oh  Nona 

Chistoaoarlly,  freehmen  oongreasmen  ob- 
Mrre  a  long-standing  rule  that  new  oon- 
grsasmen.  like  children,  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard  on  C^ltol  HIO.  For  most  of  thsm, 
the  first  issslon  In  the  House  passes  in  a 
dreary  monotony  of  listening  to  the  wisdom 
of  mora  axperienoed  leglalatocs;  few  of  them 
qieak  up  except  when  a  roloe  vote  Is  taken. 

Rot  so  for  Oongreesman  TBaoooaa  R.  Kur- 
nsMAM.  who  replaced  John  Lindsay  in  the 
Bowse  when  Ut.  Lindsay  became  mayor  at 
New  Tork.  In  the  few  months  In  the  House, 
he  has  made  a  number  of  speechee  on  siich 
subjects  as  Viet  Nam.  Krebloaen,  Social  Se- 
curity, and  the  oil  deidetlon  aUowanoe.  He 
U  a  regular  ▼isttor,  bearing  handouts,  to  the 
Bouss  preta  gallery.  Before  the  doorkeepers 
got  to  knoir  him  fnnn  the  tourists,  he  bad 
the  efltontery  to  introduce  a  bUl  of  bis  own 
daalgned  to  aaaure  equal  tights  for  men. 

Before  hla  oolleaguec  had  reoovered  from 
i^  shock  of  Mr.  KarrmHMMt  pr^sumptuooi- 
asaa.  h4  lutruduced  yet  •;iMCOnd  measure, 
fllmad  at  poise  poUutloo.  Mr.  KxjmauUM 
ia  oonyinced  that  exeeaatve  noise  creates  a 
deflritt4  hayrd  for  Americans,  from  noisy 
whamt  cyMlMaa  to  the'cacapbony  of  pneu- 
mAtl0  hamman.  His  measure  would  estab- 
lish an  Ofltoe  of  Noise  Control  to  enforce 
atriot  iagulatlons  on  noise-makers.  Con- 
struction companies  would  be  limited  to  op- 
anttng  between  the  hours  ot  10  ajn.  aztd  S 
pjB.:  all  pneumatic  hanupars  would  have  to 
be  stifled  by  gaOO  mufflers.  The  playing  of 
traoaiatDr  radios  In  pubUe  ptaMes  so  loudly  as 
to  oOend  other  persons  would  be  prohibited. 
Dm  operation  of  such  nolae-produclng  ma- 
ohlnae  as  power  mowers  also  would  be  re- 
stricted. 

Mr.  KvrrtMMiM^  eontentloa  that  noise 
poUwtton  ean  damage  the  health  of  urtMm 
rssMento  haa  been  bema  out  by  eevfral  stud- 
In.  irtileh  tBdleata  that  imiiisalu  noise  ean 
oontributo  to  heart  troublee.  mental  Ulneas, 
and  the  loas  or  impalmMBt  or  hsartag.  A 
Bdaa  level  or  90  deelbela.  naaaiohan  ha«« 
Itmnd.  eaa  eansa  dsOaito  physleal  aad  pay- 
dbelogleal  leaetlepa.  euoh  aa  fluKhed  skta. 
■hcrtteapan.  iad  sttmulatod  adrenal  gtaa*. 
TVadM  BOiaas  aloae  orten  reach  106  deeibrti 
OB  major  highwaya  or  busy  etty  streete. 


miietiieless,  Mr.  KumaasAWH  oonoem  for 
AteaMoana  who  ars  bomhardsd  by  an  ansss 
of  decibels  is  not  likely  to  arouse  syaw*thy 
among  hla  calleaguea.  Ob.  in  ttras  they  may 
get  around  to  declaring  war  on  noise,  all 
right.    Probably  Mr.   KomucAv'a. 

[Pi mil  the  WaU  Street  Journal. 

Apr.  aO.  1906] 

Trs  Mtar  Noma  Tott  Hbsb 

There  are  governmental  agendee  engaged, 
more  or  leas.  In  combating  air  pcdlutlon. 
Others  are  concerned  with  water  pollution. 
Why  not  aa  ageaoy  to  ll^t  aolaa  poUu- 
ttonf 

Why  not.  Indeed?  So  Bepreeentatlva 
Thxdooss  Kuffkkman  Is  sponsoring  a  bUl  to 
set  up  an  Office  of  Nolss  Control.  Molae  pol- 
lution, the  New  Tork  Republican  says,  is  all 
the  roar  and  clatter  caused  by  Jet  alrUnen. 
motorcycles,  Jackhammers  In  the  streets,  air 
conditioners  and  the  like.  What's  needed, 
be  reasons.  Is  a  Federal  agency  to  ladle  out 
(quietly,  no  doubt)  grants  to  sUtes  and 
local  gorammeats  to  help  muffle  all  thoae 
rackets  of  modem  dvUlaatlon. 

If  the  Ofllce  of  Notse  Control  becomee  of- 
ficial. Its  first  Job  surely  will  be  to  abate 
the  pounding  made  by  the  many  feet  be- 
longing to  those  eager  to  get  on  a  new  Fed- 
eral payroll.  And  if  the  Government  ever 
deddee  to  provide  leas  cause  for  that  sort  of 
commotion,  the  next  notes  you  hear  will  be 
a  loud  clapping  or  public  hands. 

[From  ths  Waa  Street  Journal.  May  8.  1966] 

"Nona  Oat"  DaraoraD 
Idltor.  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Tour  very  hiunorous  editorial  on  my 
"Noise  FoUutlon"  bUl  (Apr.  26)  struck  a 
responsive  chord,  for  I  too  have  always  wor- 
ried about  centralisation  of  power  and  ex- 
cessive expenditures  by  the  Qovemment. 

Bowevw,  when  we  see  a  growing  problem 
whicb.  except  posalbly  for  New  Tork  stoto, 
la  otherwise  being  ignond  or  poorly  h^n^i^d 
on  a  local  level,  we  cannot  ahut  our  eyaa  (or 
la  thla  case  our  ears) .  to  the  need  for  action. 

IMsral  aid  to  cloae  the  "noise  gap"  can. 
if  properly  administered,  perform  a  national 
■ervlce  at  a  lower  cost. 

Trxodobx  R.  RomxicAir, 

17.5.  ConffrtM. 

WAamwuTuif. 

(From  the  Washington  DaUy  News,  Wed.. 
May  4.  1966  J 
>  ^'    (By  Dob  Maclean) 

Too  long  has  the  American  public  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  problems  of  noise.  At  least 
thaffe  the  (pinion  of  Bepreeentatlve  Taxo- 
Doax  R.  KorrxaMAif  (Republieah  of  New 
Tork) ,  who  la:maklng  a  lot  of  noise  about 
nctfse.  He's  introduced  a  bill  to  create  an 
Office  of  NoUe  Control,  no  less.  Congress- 
man KTrrratMAM  Is  an  Interesting  chap.  He 
was  elected  only  last  February,  in  a  special 
elec^on,  and  has  dlsplsyed  none  of  the  tradi- 
tional shyness  of  a  freshman  legislator.  In 
fact.  It  seems  as  tho  he  hit  Wsahlngton  talk- 
ing a  mlle-a-mlnuto. 

With  almost  the  steady  beat  of  an  alr- 
oompreasdr  drill  (which  he's  against,  be- 
c»use  of  the  noise),  he  has  rained  his 
thoughts  upoD  his  colleagues  on  Capitol 
BUl.  Bis  maiden  speech  was  on  Viet  Nam. 
Staco  then,  ha  has  enlightened  us  on  drug 
addletlm.  alooh<Mlsm.  the  oU  depletion  al- 
lowance. Kreblooen  and  Social  Security. 
Alao.  he  has  Introduced  a  confustng  measure 
oalUiog  for  "equal  rl^to  for  men."  But  tt^ 
noise  that's  elooast  to  his  heart.  Bepresenta- 
ttva  KurymcAM  thlntt  we  could  dlmlnate 
aany  narva-shatterlng  sounds  if  (i)  we 
knew  nacre  about  noise  and  (t)  if  we  either 
fined  unnecessary  nolsemakers  or  put  them 
toj«a.  He  says  ttiat  much  or  what  w«  know 
or  aolalfw*  ow«  to  the  New  Tork  Nolae  Abata- 


meni  Owanilsslon,  which  held  haarinss  im  <* 
in  ioao.  "*•«»■« 

It  discovered  that  loud  nnisce  (patttoa. 
larly  those  connected  with  building  eoai 
stmctlon  and  street  repair)  can  drive  Ulk» 
quleUy  Insane.  A  noise  problem  may  a^ 
count  for  aome  dttsens'  hostUe  atato^a 
aad.  even,  explain  wavee  of  aatt-Boelsl  b*. 
havlor,  such  as  robbery.  (Maybe  If  ««  eaa 
get  some  strict  antl-nolse  laws  on  the  boofa. 
armed  bandlte  wUI  be  asked  to  use  sUemmi 
and  victtma  discouraged  from  screaming.) 
Bapresentatlve  KximaicAK'B  law  would  Ts. 
qtdre  construction  outfits  to  equip  their  itr 
eoD^reesors  with  taoo  muffling  devices,  n 
would  be  illegal  for  anyone  to  play  a  trainh. 
tor  radio  loudly  on  a  bus  and  thereby  lafflet 
his  tastee  on  his  fellow  commiiters.  othw 
stipxilatlons  would  limit  the  iise  of  pom 
saws,  gasoline -driven  lawn  mowers,  sta 
Bulldiag  construction  would  be  limited  to 
"reasonable  hours,"  say  between  10  ajn.  sad 
3  p.m.,  on  weekdays. 

The  Congreesman  cites  a  1961  study  of  tlw 
hi^py  Mabaan  tribe  in  Sudan,  psyehoto. 
gists  found  that  the  Mabaan's  state  ot  bta 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Sudan  h 
so  quiet.  And  doctors  said  the  Mabaau  an 
sensitive  to  noise  because  their  beariag  k 
more  acute  than  ours.  (I  would  argue  with 
that.  I  dont  think  their  hearing  ts  any  bet- 
ter; It's  Just  that  any  sound  at  all  ctaadi 
out  in  a  ailent  place  like  Sudan.) 


[Ftom  the  Charleston  Oaaette] 
OmcK  or  Notax  Comtsol  Paopoexo— Om- 
aaxaaicAir     Waois     Wax     on     Itttmaon 
Baxjmm 
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Kg  "a  deaf  ear  to  ihe  probli 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECdRD  — HOUSB 


(By  Harry  imet) 

WASHiiroToifv— The  BlbUoal  story  aboat 
blowing  down  the  walls  at  Jericho  wttit 
trunqtets  aad  shoute  contains  a  subtle  wus- 
Ing  for  modem  man. 

His  health  may  oome  tumbling  dowa  ■ 
life  becomea  noialer  with  Jeta.  telepboMi^ 
motor  vahldee.  construotlon  equipment,  IVk 
and  radios  threatening  to  abolish  sUenm. 

There  is  Increasing  evidence  that  so  m«ft 
noise  endangers  man's  health,  acoordlag  to 
Representetlw  TmoooBx  R.  Kmrroauii,  B^ 
publican,  of  New  Tork. 

In  France,  a  group  of  aoUUers  became  oote 
blind  for  more  than  aa  hour  after  beliti  sab> 
Jected  to  a  loud  noise  for  15  minutes.  IB 
Oermany.  researchers  found  that  exoesdvi, 
oontlnuous  noise  could  upset  the  stomadi. 

Members  of  the  prlmlUvf  Mabaan  tribe  In 
Sudan,  who  lead  a  very  quiet  nfe,  have  ftl 
better  hearing  when  they  grow  older  than  6o 
New  Torkers  of  the  sams^age. 

"We  have  oome  m  the  United  StetM  «> 
accept  leas  of  hearing  aa  a  byproduct  of  par- 
ing Older."  Bepresantatlvo  Kottbmam  eb* 
served. 

"The  facte  ladlqate,  however,  that  «■ 
posure  for  a  long  period  of  time  to  exoeatrt 
noise  is  a  leadiag  cause  of  loss  of  tassriai 
ia  older  people.  By  way  of  prevention  m 
namt  act  aow  to  curb  tbia  dreadful  and  no- 
neceesary  trend." 

KnsvmacAX  has  tBArodoosd  a  bill  that 
would  astablUh  a  UB.  oOee  ot  noise  oontral, 
whidt  would  provide  graato  to  itote  aad 
local  goveramente  to  find  waya  of  praventtar 
and  reducing  noise. 

"While  faiy  bill  doeent  now  suggest  b>> 
ttonal  regulatory  codea.  It  would  provide  fad- 
eral  funds  to  aaalst  stete  and  local  gov«B- 
OMato  to  begla  their  owa  programs  for  ndn 
oimtvol.''  ba  told  tba  Houaa  oT  Reprassnte- 
tlvw. 

Bte  bill  also  would  oeatralias  federal  rs- 
aaatob  ptojaota  aimad  at  reducing  alrenft 
noise  aad  fiaanoo  aa  adueatloa  campalpi  to 
alert  tho  pnbUo  "to  the  evUs  of  aolse  sad  tM 
adfkatagaa  or  a  mora  quiet  eavlroament.'' 

Repreaeauttva.  KopraaKAir  suggested  af*« 
eral  ways  titurt  oommunttlea  oaa  stop  tara- 


TotkOUty 
ts  caused 
systems), 


new  Tork  mam  last  ywr  ._ 
giB  which,  daflaea  aad  ptobi 
Hilie  on  public  highwaya  <la  f 
0  per  cent  of  the  eaoesaiva  a 
ty  trucks  with  deHeetive  exha 

OoDstructlon  noise,  which  isl  tetlraly  un- 
eoatioUed  ifi  the  J3S.  by  anw  regulattoa. 
esuld  be  reduced  by  at«a(Ailag[*  rastdeatlal 
fMUty  silencer  to  aa  dlr  dompMasor  uait  at 
t  oast  of  about  $aoo,  for  example,      t 

KuprxsMAM  thlaks  dtlaens  ll^g  nHur  alr- 
parta  also  should  be  eompens^ted  f«  part 
g(  the  cost  of  soundproofing  thcu  homes. 

"Other  cotmtrtes,  Including  Bngland  and 
West  Oermany,  have  long  reMg^tlned  tbe 
seed  for  legislative  control  of  machine  and 
tanitructlon  noise  and  have  tafken  sl^&lfi- 
etDt  etrldes  In  this  area,"  he  said. 

■^e  should  legislate  effective  land  eompre- 
henelve  codes  on  a  local  level  which  Specify 
^psntitatlvely  the  noise  leveU '  which  will 
nialt  In  violation  of  law.  I ' 

"Above  all,  we  must  reoognl^d  noise  aa  a 
Htwtantlal  and  Immediate  tli#eat  to  our 
besltb  and  well-being,"  the  Rejiabncan  oon- 
peaanan  commented. 

•*.  .  .  exceesive  nctaa  deetroys  effidency, 
Interrupta  minimum  reqiUremeUte  of  sleep, 
can  cause  deafness,  severely  stra  lita  the  nerv- 
wa  ayatem,  la  extremely  coatly,  jnhtblte  tha 
agmal  development  of  infanta,  (s  the  cauas 
efaocldente.  aad  Interferea  wltlilachoot  pro- 
pama."  ' 

Bspresentetlve  KuPFxaacAM  dt^  a  recent 
ndlo  Interview  with  Dr.  John  A  i^thony  Parr, 
vto  eald  a  sudden  loud  noise  i  ^lls  danger 
lad  our  bodies  react.  i 

"One  cannot  Ignore  a  noise,  o  uy  put  one» 
lelf  In  a  condition  In  which  we  ao  not  make 
lay  obvious  reaction."  Dr.  Parr  0  laerved. 

Dr.  Parr  waa  asked  if  there  sa  a  spaolal 
BBlae  that  drivee  him  mad.  I 

"By  golly  there  is  the  sound  ft  the  tde- 
IfeotM  At  3  In  the  morning.  It  U  t^BnOly  hurls 
a*  out  of  bad.  throws  me  agal  aat  the  wall 
tad  seta  me  Jumping  up  and  dc  wn.  By ;  the 
iiDeit'a  flnlshed  I  am  too  exhaui  ted  to  speafc 
iboee  a  whlai^er.  | 

1  want  tbe  phone  eqiUpped  with  a  dtilcet 
toae  which  eases  me  Into  consciousness  aad 
ddta  not  cause  nae  a  vlolant  phys4<^  assault." 


[From  the  Rmltor.  May  at,i  1966] 


Wouts 


KvimxNTATivx  KOTTxaacAir'a  4i 
LAxmcH  AaaAOiT  ow  N 

WtfBmoToif,  D.C. — ^Repreeen 
MB  B.  KuPTBUiAir,  B^ul^ioan, 

iM  Introduced  In  the  House  (^  p,--, , 

9m  legUlatton  to  launch  wha  ;|  he  termed 
Ito  first  comprehenalve  Federa  1^  state,  aad 
loeal  assault  on  noise." 

Ihe  bUl  would  eetebUsh  an  Ol  oiee  of  Noise 
Otatrot  to  administer  Federal  Bcknte-in-aid 
lOttate  and  local  govemmente  '  l|or  reeeareh 
mto  the  control,  and  abatement  pt  exoeedve 
o«lae  In  our  environment." 

Ibe  New  Tork  City  Congreesman  said  the 
WD  "would  provide  funds  for  i^wa ««»<th  ^ 
nmprehenslve  and  energetie  ^ducatlooal 
■Bpalgn  to  arouse  publio  coasdouaness  to 
as  svlla  of  ndse  which  I  caU  '  oiotse  poUu- 
Om.'  and  the  advantages  of  a  biore  quiet 
awronment."  , 

WhUe  the  bill  U  aiawd  largdyjat  Jet  air- 
B«ft  noise.  Repreeantotlve  KpiMBKiar  da- 
^^  that  sounds  from  other  muroea,  ia- 
<Mlng  air  condltlonera.  should  1  tk  aaalyaad. 
■•  en^haaized  that  "wa  must  ktudy  how 
»wy  various  sounds  are.  rathsri  thaa  how 
*>"*'  they  are.'' 


r  S,  19$$. 


Br.  Loon 

^aauntatlve  TBaoooaa  B.  Kt 

*«»  OjJIoe  BuikUng, 

•••Majton,  D.C. 

J^  CoNoaaaasAir  KorrxascAir;  I  am  ia- 

"■•Md  In  devdoping  a  featurt  arUde  for 


tor  exceadve  the  Foet-Diapateh  TMgarfftag  the  growth  «C 
noise  in  our  sodety,  what  effeete  It  haa  aad 
what  can  be  done  about  it. 

Tour  letter  today  on  our  editorial  page 
•eemed  to  indicate  that  you  might  have  In- 
fomatioa  of  a  national  nature  that  vrould 
hdp  me  greatly  In  writing  such  an  artide. 
I  plan  to  interview  local  academic  people  la 
th9  field,  of  course,  but  they  might  not  have 
information  that  is  aa  recent  aa  that  which 
you  have. 

If  you  could  send  me  Information  of  any 
recent  studies  or  surveys  about  the  noiae 
problem  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much. 
Thank  you, 

ROBXKT  K.  Sanvoxd, 

City  Deak. 

(From  tbe  St.  LouU  PoaUOIqiatdi.  May  s. 

1966] 

(Letters  from  the  People) 

NOIBK   PoLLirnoif 

We  are  at  long  last  giving  some  hard 
thought  in  this  country  to  the  ooaservatloa 
of  two  of  our  natural  reeourcea,  water  and  air, 
while  we  continue  to  Ignore  another  environ- 
mental problem  which  shoxild  be  of  equal 
concern,  excessive  noise  or  "noise  pollution." 

The  effects  of  "noise  poUutlon"  are  largdy 
unknown  to  the  layman.  My  own  long-term 
interest  in  this  field  has  led  me  to  dlsciover 
that  in  addition  to  Interrupting  sleep,  noise 
destroys  efficiency  at  work  and  Is  extremely 
ooetiy  (It  is  estimated  that  businesses  loee 
$3,000,000  a  day  because  of  It),  strains  the 
nervous  systnn,  and  can  cause  deafness  and 
coronary  thrombosis. 

In  an  effort  to  begin  work  on  this  queetion. 
I  am  sixmsOTlng  le^slatlon  to  provide  federal 
grante-in-ald  to  state  and  local  govemmente 
for  research  into  the  control,  prevention  and 
abatement  of  excesdve  ndse.  One  of  the 
first  tasks  of  the  Office  of  Noise  Control^ 
which  this  bill  would  set  up  under  tbe  Sur- 
geon General's  Ofllce,  would  be  tor  conduct  a 
campaign  to  alert  people  to  the  dangoa  of 
excesdve  noise. 

I  do  not  agree  with  thoae  whopnrfees  tbat 
compensation  for  the  lajxirles  caused  by  ex- 
cesdve noise  is  to  be  found  in  the  overr«U 
benefits  of  progress.  We  can  ill  afford  to 
continue  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  problem. 
THsoooax  R.  KupvxaiCAM. 

U.8.  Repretentattoe, 
Seventeenth  J(«w  Jork  DUtrlot. 

WiaBntoTOH. 

(FRaa  tbe  New  Tbift  TlBMi.  Maf  99.  1966] 
OoifsraWcnoN  Cxxws  Mommo  tiOTimig'ow 

WosK    ON    BaoApWAT — A    QxnzT    Tpwipi 
-  DoWNTowM  Naaas  Toptoto-Od*  StAos  ' 
(By  Byron  Pwterfleld) 

A  neigblMr  of  the  63-story  ofltoe  tower  be- 
ing built  at  140  Broai^way  says  that  the 
loudeat  noise  from  tbe  project  so  f^ir  has  been 
the  warning  beeps  that  preceded  blasting  tfm 
the  foundaticm. 

The  neighbor  is  Raymond  K.  Frlce.  a  stoelc^ 
broker  who  has  an  llth-floor  office  at  190 
Broadway,  facing  the  new  btilldlng  across 
Liberty  Street.  Mr.  Price  said  that  a  power 
mower  on  his  suburban  lawn  made  more 
noise  than  tbe  construction  of  the  steel 
framework  and  tbe  alumljaum-and-glaas  ciir- 
tain  wall  outdde  his  office  Window. 

A  spokesman  for  tbe  builder,  the  Dlesd 
Constryetlon  Company.  Inc..  said  that  tha 
program  for  putting  up  the  slender  7a4-foot 
building  had  been  dedgned  to  aiake  it  one 
of  the  quietest  and  mobt  elBdent  assembly 
Jobs  in  the  city. 

Buanxo- atvmaa 

Iba  actual  foundation  ^'nttTng  waa 
muffied  by  spedal  stad  wire  mash  blazdcete. 
Weighing  several  huadred  pounds  each,  tbe 
UghUy  wovea  mate  were  ^iraad  over  a  blaat- 
Ing  site  with  a.  eraae  prlaauily  as  a  aafe^ 
measure. 
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WkerftfiiP«i,l8»*yM«rtS^lJ8off  the 
impact  would  lift  the  mate  a  few  Intheslnto 
the  air  but  dying  atone  chipe  and  other 
debris  would  be  eontalaed  la  the  Immediate 
area.  The  mate  would  also  abeorb  moat  «r 
the  noise  of  the  Mast. 

Much  of  the  demoutioa  of  the  six-bulldlaff 
complex  of  the  Morgaa  Oaaraaty  Trust  Com- 
pany on  the  site  was  carried  out  during  late 
houra  and  on  weekends  when  neighbortnc 
Offices  were  dosed. 

As  for  the  Joining  of  t^  14.000  tons  of 
ated  in  the  framework,  aU  the  Jotate  were 
wdded  to  eliminate  the  noiae  of  oonventlonal 
riveting  or  boltb^. 

WhUe  the  stmeture  will  not  be  the  first 
all-welded  akyseraper,  Ite  bullden  contend 
that  It  has  tbe  dty*  first  buU-waided  struc- 
tural  frame.     The  technique  tovolvee  tbe 

wdding  of  beama  directly  to  oolumna  Without 
the  uae  of  platas  or  anglee. 

Aaother  ndghbor.  a  tenant  of  the  6«-year- 
eld  Chamber  of  OoBmieree  building  at  6B 
LUMr^  Street,  aatd  that  a  fww  treiaan  had 
been  f dt  at  first  aad  a  few  wall  pictures  bad 
been  knocked  awry. 

"But  we  havant  heard  a  thing  froia  acNas 
*^  atfeet  and  aatoraUy  wa  a>*  daltghte«/f 
he  aald. 

The  rapidly  rising  building  ia  to  be  "topped 
out"  on  June  1  when  crewa  of  the  Aii^frf^.1^., 
Bridge  dlvldon  of  the  United  Statea  Steel 
Cbrptoretlon,  the  steel  erector,  are  adwduled 
to  put  the  hlgheet  beams  in  plaoa. 

In  the  constmotloB  fiald.  It  la  said  that  a 
meaningful  apeed  aohedule  U  developed  when 
the  builder  astabllahee  what  to  known  as  the 
"rhythm  of  the  Job."  Thto  tempo  or  aettv- 
ity,  requiring  coordination  of  aU  craf  te  aad 
trades  down  to  the  snuaieet  details  of  sehed- 
uilng  and  work,  is  reflected  in  the  over-all 
performanoe. 

rii   I    •v^.,^    nnXK  SLOOBS  TO  SSAIIK 

Tba  ibythm  of  the  job  at  140  Broadway 
calla  for  the  smooth  operaUon  of  600  men  la 
36  different  tradee. 

They  are  to  buUd  the  tower,  contaialag  s 
miUlon  wtfoan  feet  of  oiBee  space,  bT^mefor 
occupancy  in  December, 
_Only  the  three  top  floors  remalnisd  to  be 
nu^ed  out.  The  tree  platform  derrl^s  that 
bavebeeb  boosted  two  floors  at  a  time  during 
the  growth  of  the  akeleton  have  raised  beama 
to  form  the  frame  at  the  rate  of  one  floor 
every  two  days. 

Forty  of  the  109  Ironworksrs  oB  the  struc- 
ture are  welders,  some  of  them  worhtag  from 
gondolas  hanging  out  over  the  street  to  fuse 
the  huge  beams  with  torches.  Aiglneers 
assume  precarious  perches  with  surveyor  In- 
strumente  as  they  line  the  beams  tor  tbe 
Uaaworkera.  .     .j-  ^  .^,,. 

RlgbVbehiswinha  ateal'  ovaotom  MaBBck- 
m«n  assembling  the  plpe-fnuned  mm»  -that 
aarve  as  outalde  hotsta.  Than  M«  ^wo  »i- 
tartal  hoiato  and  -one  peraonnel  lift:  an  inte- 
rior bucket  hoist  carries  oonorete  from  a  mlXf 
tng-ptai^  in  the  baeement  to  the  upper  floata. 

VoUowl^  ooaerete  worlnis  and  •^rnmnw, 
other  eeewa  oT  iroa  wntkars  form  the  ourtala- 
wall  shelf  of  the  bulldiag.  wbloh  is  w»»«H  or 
hard-ooettad  black  aluaUaum  wiadow  fmmnu,^ 
inter^eraed  with  four-foot-high  apaadzwl 
sectloas  of  the  same  material. 

Tbey  will  lastall  1.S  ndlliotf  pduaito  t«f ' 
snartlBBd  eKtrusiona  aad  diaet  ahnalana  ta 
aheathlng  the  structure. 

Olaaleca  are  flUing  the  expaadva  wlBdow 
areas  with  glara-reduetag  aolar  bvoaas  glaaa. 
Bach  Itame  astanda  a  fitfl  bay  In  wtdtb  aad 
omitalaa  aix  wiadow  eeetloBa  that  prmlda  a 
Tlewlag  apace  8  feat  7  ladua  to  bei^t. 

Lathers  are  inatalliag  wtremaab  oa  walls 
aad  eelllaga  ha  tbe  lower  rsaebes  «r  the 
buildlaff.  foUowsd  by  plaatsrars  wbo  apply 

the   fInlaMng  SIlTfSOSS-  . '' 

"Tin   knc 


assemble  duet  work  that  will  handle  the  tre- 
mendous wtak  load'or-  beatlag  aad  eooUat 
atr  for  the  bulldiag.    The  dueta  ai«  larga 
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wwnigh  for  tb«  oMn  to  wort  •taxwUnc  u»  In- 
•UtatfMttu 


Th*  ovar-all  (ore*  oC  workets  wboM  wliMt- 
idca  an  aMabad  Into  tlM  camiriAt*  and  <»• 
darly  growth  of  tba  b\iUdli«  Innhirtaa  arawa 
«f  itaamnttaia  aad  plumban.  oarpe&tan,  tUa 
laym  aai  Inatallwa  oC  MaTatoca  and  aaea- 
laton. 

Tt>*  Daw  tmildlnt  la  balng  araetad  by  !&• 
vaatmant  Intaraata  haadad  by  Harry  B. 
Hdmalay.  Ttw  block-aq\ura  alta  la  bouadad 
by  Broadway  and  Ubarty.  Naaaau  and  Cadar 
Straata. 

Skldmora.  Owlnga  *  llarxUl.  tlM  arotaltaeta. 
daatgnad  the  atnaq^ure  to  ooeopy  aOjOOO 
aquara  faat  at  tfaa-;<04)00  egiiara-toot  plot^ 
laavlDg  almoat  an  acra  at  pUaa  currounding 
tiM  building. 

tt  wUl  ba  oallad  Um  Uarlna  Midland  BuOd- 
Ing  for  iti  principal  tanant.  tha  Marina  Mid- 
land Oraoa  IVuat  Company  of  New  Tork. 
0bder  tha  tarma  of  a  as-yaar  leaaa.  tha  com- 
pany haa  agraad  to  oocnpy  about  800.000 
•quara  faat— all  of  10  tower  lloora  aad  a  of 
the  three  aubaurface  floors. 

Halitialay-Opaar.  Inc.,  renting  agent  for  the 
building,  «w<^«*»«"«  a  renting  f?flife  In  tha 
adjacent  building  at  190  Broadway. 

(From  tha  Haw  Tork  Timea,  Mar.  8.  1998] 

"!«  Bamo"  or  Jnra  OmomcB  t»  a  THu«r 

TO  n&xcB'a  Moiruicarra 

(By  David  Halberatam) 
9r.-JouBK-nB.LAMroM,  FiAircx,  March  3. — 
The  caatle  of  Vention  waa  built  to  laat.  That 
waa  acme  MO  yeara  ago.  and  laatad  It  haa.  with 
wmlla  aeven  feet  thick  and  magnificent  im- 
pertaltowera.  It  haa  repelled  Invading  armlea 
but  now  It  haa  met  Ita  match:  the  aonlc 
boom. 

The  weet  tower  haa  crumbled  before  Jeta 
flying  overhaad  and  breaking  the  aound 
barrier. 

'  The  nolaa  reaultlng  whan  a  plana  ezceeda 
tha  apaad  oi  aound  la  known  In  Vrance  aa  "le 
bang."  and  It  haa  become  tha  center  of  a  na- 
tional debate. 

FtanoaH  eaatlea  and  ancient  churehea  with 
tholr  aged  mortar  aitd  lack  of  alaattdty  have 
auffered  tha  most  during  the  auperaonlo  tast- 
ing. Aa  a  reault.  Franoe's  love  of  her  paat  la 
In  conflict  with  her  desire  to  get  oo  with  tha 
buslnaaa  of  the  aoth  century. 

ooMTLAOrra  aib  BWDLiaa 

On  one  Mde  of  the  debate  are  admirers  of 
n«nea^  ehataaua  and  ohurohea.  On  the 
other  aide  U  the  air  force,  which  haa  com- 
pared acme  of  Ita  adveraarlee  to  peoj^  who 
oppoaad  tha  ataam  engine. 

to  general  there  are  more  people  who  Hke 
caattaa  Hhui  aome  bocma.  Their  complalnta 
are  enflaaa:  a  list  <«  damaged  churehea  and 
eaatlea  la  printed  regularly.  Mawapapsn  at- 
tribute rix  deatha  to  the  aoole  boonw,  mcatly 
due  to  heart  attaoka.  The  authorttlea  have 
even  paid  aoma  raparattona  to  a  mink  braeder 
In  aouthem  Ftanoe  who  *wt«i«!itT^  ^h»%  the 
mother  mlnka,  frightaned  by  the  enloeiona. 
killed  their  oaapring. 

Tha  air  tan»  received  about  8.O0O  formal 
complalnta  laat  year,  opened  3.000  doeatera. 
and  paid  about  gS80.000  In  reparatlona.  It 
baUavaa  that  a  good  deal  of  thU  to  fcr  pub- 
Ue  raUtiaoa  bensAt.  but  it  deea  not  believe 
that  aO  the  damage  waa  eaund  by  planaa 

8.  M.  Agelaato  doea.  Ifr.  Agalaato  haa  made 
atertuaa  la  tha  cork  buainaaa.  Re  haa  been 
awnar  aad  teaidant  of  the  Fentfon  Oaatla  for 
a  daeada  aad  haa  invested  much  money  In 
renovationa.  in  upkeep^  aad  in  installinc  a 
oantnd  heating  syataok. 

Be  to  partimilarly  toaU  becaaee.  aa  ha  aaya. 
^'whan  yoa  pat  a  padcat  into  a  ptooa  Uka 
thto  you  baoome  Involved  with  It.** 

Bto  oaaa  to  eoaaidarad  tha  atoanst  example 
of  air  forea  vtUaiay  by  the  three  otganlm- 
ttMtt  dadleatad  to  pnaaiilin  hlatorle  moau- 


menta.  For  M^.  AgalastP  baa  bem  a  modal 
caatle  owner. 

Be  haa  kept  up  tha  oaatla  aa  an  original 
builder  might  have,  he  haa  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  ease  the  way  for  t.hnii«a«/<y  of  toxir- 
lats  who  inspect  the  caaUe  eaeh  year,  and 
there  U  no  doubt  In  their  mlnda  that  the 
crumbling  of  the  west  tower  was  directly 
Mated  to  the  sonic  booms,  two  of  them  a 
month  ago. 

For  Fsnelon  to  In  the  aouthweat  of  France, 
the  area  of  the  country's  ariatlon  Industry, 
and  almost  every  day  the  castle  to  subjected 
to  explosions  of  varying  Intenatty.  A  month 
ago  two  Immenae  exploelona  ahook  the  entire 
castle.  Tlja  nolae  waa  so  great  and  so  close 
that  Mr.  Agelaato  thought  at  first  that  the 
castle's  bc^er  had  exploded.  Then  the  west 
wall  collapeed. 

Sinoe  than  he  and  hto  wife  have  lived  in 
fear  of  other  booms. 

Mr.  Agelaato  has  been  visited  by  an  air 
force  officer  who  checked  the  damage  "and 
then  remained  very  guarded."  Mr.  Agelaato 
waa  not  aaked.  as  one  coUeague  recently  was, 
to  identify  the  plane  in  queatlon. 

But  for  Mr.  Agelaato  the  perfect  baUnce  of 
hto  castte  has  been  ruined,  the  landscape  haa 
been  marred  by  the  detals.  and  ahead  to  the 
posBlble  expenae  of  repairing  the  casUe.  And 
aven  if  repaired,  the  west  tower,  unhke  the 
rest  of  the  chateau,  would  be  an  imitation. 

(From  the  New  York  Tlmee,  Mar.  13.  1966] 
JxT  Noisxa  LnnuD  to  Pbtchotic  lua— Iima- 

BDPT  DKXAM8,  VITAL  TO  HXALTH,  KsPBTS  8aT 

(By  Bdward  Hudson) 

The  pcealblUty  that  realdents  of  communl- 

■TL.*'""'*^  **y  ^*  °*'*^  °»*y  develop  pey- 
alwOc  symptoms  beoauee  their  dreams  are 
intwrupted  at  night  was  ratoed  here  last 
week  by  a  paychlatrtot  and  paychcdoglst. 

Both  referred  to  recent  studies  on  dream 
in^rruptton  which,  the  peychologtot  aald. 
ahowed  "dreama  are  very  neoeaaary  to  mental 
V"  P«>P»«  «»  awakened  and  pre- 
vented ftom  dreaming,  they  said,  severe  psy- 
chotic symptoms  can  occur. 

The  two  were  among  nine  witnesses  who 
V^^  •*  »  hearing  held  here  by  the  state 
aasembiys  mental  hygiene  committee  at  the 
Bar  BuUdIng,  4a  West  44th  street 

Many  of  those  who  testified  Uved  near 
Kennedy  International  Airport  and  told  of 
loss  of  sleep  by  themselvee  and  their  chil- 
dren, as  weU  as  other  effects  of  jet  rvsim 
on  their  Uvea.  "'       *^^ 

I^el  Bhodea.  a  representative  of  the 
Flatbuah  Park  Qvio  Aaaoetotlon  In  Brooklyn, 
told  of  two  Inatancaa  of  threats  of  anaed  vto- 
l!22.  *2,.  »«»^Protaating  reaidanto  and 
Jddad:  "^ta  a  peculiar  thing  why  my  neigh- 
borhood ahould  have  a  dlstresalng  amount 

ToaMaiM  aaaaa  ooinama 
The  inquiry  waa  conducted  by  State  As- 
aemblymaa  Z«onard  B.  Toaweln.  whoae 
wuoW^  district  abuts  Kennedy  Airport 
Mr.  Tosweln.  chalnnwn  of  the  committee  re-' 
cwitly  Introduced  a  bill  that  would  require 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Mental  Hygiene 
to  study  effects  of  Jet  noise  on  the  weU-belng 
MioA  mental  health  of  people  living  nMr 
airports. 

No  one  spoke  against  tha  bUl  and  numv 
expressly  approved  It.  ^^ 

The  payohtotrtat.  Dr.  Julius  Buchwald.  a 
faculty  mambw  of  the  Downatata  Dlvtolon. 
New  Tork  state  Medical  Center,  said  "every- 
body dreaau  at  leaat  five  tlmaa  a  night," 

If  a  peraon  to  awakened  and  prevented 
from  having  hto  dream,  he  aald.  payohotlo 
symptoms  from  mUd  to  "more  severe"  can 
occur.  Be  listed  thaae  aa  paranoldal  delu- 
aloaa,  paychoaea,  haUudnatlons  and  suicidal 
and  homicidal  tminilsaa. 

Dr.  Buchwald  aald  la  Jet  notoa-affaetad 
oommuntttea  laboratory  eKperlmeoto  on 
-  rqmUad  "on  a  graad  aoate." 
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,,);..        ,  oraaa  xABMrui.  omcTs 

Or.  BTichwald  said  Jet  noise  could 
other  hannful  affaota.   it  oaa  arouae  "ntaaT 
martoh"  mamoriea  U  linked  to  past  .nS! 
aaeaalnrieep.haaald.  ^^^ 

Tha  conscious  perception  of  noise,  haMto 
can  lower  a  person's  produetlrity  —^ 
"greaUy"  reduce  hto  senaa  of  humor  aS 
abUity  to  handle  "ordinary  frustration? 
Bven  paroeived  uncooaoioualy.  he  said,  m 
Botoe  can  build  up  fruatratlona  that  ^Z 
explode.  ^ 

Tha  peychologtot.  Dr.  Howard  M.  Bohm. 
chief  peychologtot  of  Quaena  Hoqiltal  Cantor 
said  peraona  prevented  from  dreunlng  "««' 
tend  toward  true  peyohoeea." 

He  urged  a  stu(^  of  whether  restdenta  um 
airports  "lose  out  on  dream  time,"  whette 
such  communities  become  "disoriented"  to 
people  moving  away,  and  whether  fsi^ 
Ufa  to  disrupted  because  of  Interruptions  to 
ordinary  communication. 

"I  have  heard  of  several  Instances  of  ekU. 
dren  running  Into  houaea  abaolutely  ttal« 
fled."  he  aald.  "People  should  not  be  lab- 
Jected  to  Intimidation  by  outside  foroei  e«« 
which  they  have  no  controL" 

[From  Modom  Medlclne/NewsfTont,  Aprtl  M. 
1066] 
Pbtohotsc  Iixa.  Jar  Noma  Tjwwi 

Residents  of  communltlee  afllloted  by  iwtas 
fitxn  Jet  aircraft  may  develop  psyetoilli 
symptoms  because  their  dreams  are  tiMw 
rupted. 

That  poealbimy  was  recently  raised  by  t 
paychlatrtot  and  a  peyidiologlst  at  a  h««te 
held  by  the  New  York  Stote  AsssmMy^ 
mental  hygiene  oranmlttee,  according  to  ths 
New  York  Timea.  The  chairman  of  the  oom- 
mlttee.  State  Assemblyman  Leonanl  M. 
Yosweln,  recently  Introduced  a  bill  ttiat 
would  require  the  State  CcHmnlaslocff  of 
Mental  Hygiene  to  study  the  effecu  cf  Jat 
noise  on  peofrfe  living  near  airports. 

Dr.  Julius  Buchwald,  peychtotrlst  fmai  tiM 
Downstate  Division  of  the  New  York  Btati 
Medical  Center,  said  that  If  a  peraon  Is  pi** 
^nted  from  dreaming,  symptoms  sutbjs 
paranodd  delusions,  psychoses,  haUurinaMitok 
and  suicidal  and  homicidal  Impnlaaa  MB 
oeour. 

rnie  conscious  peroeption  of  noise,  BE. 
Buchwald  said,  can  lower  a  person's  protfne- 
Uvlty  and  greatly  reduce  hto  sense  cf  humar 
and  ability  to  handle  ordinary  frustrattoDS. 
Bven  whan  perceived  imconsdously,  ha  aai4. 
Jet  notoe  can  build  up  frustrations  that 
later  explode. 

Dr.  Howard  M.  Bogard,  chleT  psyeholo|irt 
of  Queens  Hoq;>ttal  Center,  also  said  panoa 
prevented  from  dreaming  will  toid  tawmt 
true  psychceea,  and  he  urged  a  study  of  tiM 
effect  of  Jet  mHse. 

(ftom  the  Chicago  American,  Va,y  96.  19H| 

Bt   Chxmical  Chancks   m  Nxsvas— Uutt- 
soNics  Caitsino  DXArNXSS 

(By  Thomas  R.  Henry) 

WABHiNffroif.  May  36.— OlvHtoed  maa  ii 
losing  hto  hearing. 

A  progreeaive  deafneas  to  reaultlng  tnm 
the  increasing  use  of  ultrasonics— Inaudtti* 
aound  wavee — largely  through  cbemlaal 
changee  they  cause  In  the  hearing  narvea. 

Thto  has  been  reported  to  the  Acousttal 
Society  of  America  by  Dr.  Z.  D.  Angelua^aC 
of  Elmhurst  HoaiHtal.  New  York. 

TIm  amplitude  of  the  ultraacmic  wavea  my 
have  litUe  to  do  with  the  phenomenon.  Dr. 
Angeluscheff  pelted  out  that  all  It  takaa  ii 
very  slight  sonic  energy,  at  the  rl^^t  plaoa 
and  the  right  time,  to  produce  damsgtot 
effecU  to  the  bearing  f  aeulty. 

The  aoureaa  of  tha  damaging  ribrattooa, 
he  exptalaed.  are  high-^eed  cutting  teOt, 
ooanbuation  enginea.  power  transmission  «■ 
electronic  equlpmoit.  Since  tUt^ritoaUB* 
ara  inawllbla  aad,  Kr  tha  awat  part,  withwrt 

'  -  *•    *  .^        A 
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_  effect  of  any  kind,  paof  1  a  an  Injmrad 

^tbout  knowing  it,  even  to:  th»  point  of 
gmgplete  deafnaaa. 

-The  ear  of  man  to  oondltlcated  by  evolu- 
tion." the  doctor  aald.  "to  reoa  if9  and  Intar- 
aitt  SB  Bound  ribratlona  up  ti  83.000  ribra- 
SoDs  a  second.  Ihe  dog  patvalvaa  up  to 
tS.000,  the  cat  up  to  60,000.  'ifca  BMmaa  up 
to  96,000  and  the  bat  up  to  U  ^JOOO  eyolea  a 
doond.    Frequendea  above  thfte  rangea  ara 


brating  at  a 

mucih 

ear,  ara 

waU  which 

affect  to 


wavea  can 

pointed  out. 

e  fact  theae 

of  the 

"Inflnlteal- 

to  callable 


sot  perceived  subjectively  as 

"But  scxne  ultraaonio  wavea 
iraquency  of  400A>0  cydea 
too  high  to  be  heard  by  tha 
aUa  to  tear  away  the  thin,  ti 
messes  one-celled  organisms, 
ftmttmr  to  the  breaking  of  ory^tjal  glaas  by  a 
nrj  higi^  human  voice. 

"Sight  million  Inhabitanto  df  New  York. 
ipM^tng  at  once,  would  proauoe  a  vocal 
■nergy  hardly  enough  to  Ugtn  a  00-.watt 
lamp.  One  voice  of  theae  8.)P0,000  would 
npnaent  a  very  small  amotiit  of  energy 
Indeed.  But  sxich  aa  Infinites  ^oahle  energy 
oan  ahatter  a  goblet .  . .  sUent  itmnd  pounds 
iqxm  our  hearing  apparatus,  b  lit  we  are  not 
■ware  of  it.  very  much  like  X-r^  and  ultra- 
flolet  light  wavee." 

It  u  well  known  that 
produce  chemical  reactions, 
Uttle  apprectoted,  however,  to 
nsctlons  can  occur  in  the 
oarrea.    They  require  time, 
guble  energy  In  due  length  of 
of  causing  IrreveislUe  changed  In  the  organ 
or  bearing,"  Dr.  Angeluscheff  sa  4- 

What  happens  In  the  aooustl  a  nerve  to  ex- 
ptoined  In  the  report:  ' 

"The  energy  causes  migration  of  ions 
(chemical  particles).  The  enciwy  necessary 
to  Initiate  thto  phmomenon  (a   Inflnlteal 

xntraaonlcs  of  a  10th  ofl  a  watt  par 
■quare  centimeter  break  doi^  celto,  kill 
bacteria  and  stimulate  prollf et  aftlve  changee 
In  bone.  In  the  organ  of  cori  Ii  part  of  the 
haarlng  apparatus,  the  cell  structures  are 
diarupted  and  nerve  fibers  dama  aed. 

"Vibratory  energy  atUnnlafibn  depletea 
oaUular  potassium  and  inhibits  nerve  re- 
ipoQse  to  stimuli.  A  prolonged  jexposurs  in- 
hltrita  recovery  and  enhanrea  ito  paraiyato 
of  function.  Deprivation  of  jChe  aanaory 
aarre  of  potassium  Inhibits  iti  microphonic 
raaponse.  The  nerve  to  gattag  liard  of 
tosring'." 

Belatlvely  low  energy  in  thto  ultraaoale 
ruge,  he  said,  haa  been  fou441  to  inhibit 
building  up  of  invtelna  in  tha 
The  potassium,  which  to  neceeiWry  for  nerve 
tnosnlsslon,  is  bound  up  wl<%  theae  pio- 
Mna.  The  nerve  ceases  to  res;  )Ond  and  be- 
Insrt.    The  end  to  eomsiUta  deafnaaa. 


Xbnhuzat, 

At- 

y  retuznad 

aa  dda- 

ion  Againat 

retumad 

damaging 

ttw  Tlointty 


(Ptom  City  Hospital   Center 
City  Lights.  December 
Dr.  Zhlvko  D.  Angeluscheff. 
tending  on  SJT.T..   has  reoei 
flan  Oklahoma  City  where  ha 
fate  of  the  International  Assnr 
Rdaa  at  the  Supersonlo  Jet  Teat 
«lth  appalUng  aooounto  of 
tfacta  on  the  farm  »«itinfc^f  ii 
oftheteet. 


Otncs  Of 


Out 


Bon.  TBxoDotz  KunMUKAm, 
*amber  of  Congrtu,  Boybam 
<"«>  WathttigUm,  D.  O, 

13<tu     rnnnaasaiiia     1 
^ted  Stetsa  Confareaca  of 
■■tter  sutea  that  yoa  have  i 
JlWch  would  eat  up  a  Psdand  . 
oontroi  and  authorlaaa  graats 
amnenta  to  find  waya  to  abi 
nnion"  from  Jet  alrmft  ">H 

Tbe  City  of  South  Ban 
■•^Jscent  to  Baa  Vnaum 
'"port,  has  beea  ooacaraad 
*tth  the  nolae  abatamaat 


cm ^76»-Fart  0 


forthoomlng  advance  into  aoparsanie  Jeta 
will  in  all  probability  aocravata  tha  oon- 
dition. 

I  would,  therefore,  ba  intereatad  In  obtain- 
ing a  copy  of  the  bill  propoaed  by  you  and 
after  reviewing  it  communicate  with  you 
furthar  racardlng  support  for  tha  maaaura. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JOKM  NOONAK, 

City  Attomeir. 

TJ^iXRD  NanoifB, 
New  York.  Jfay  23. 2M8. 
Mr.  TBaoDoaa  R.  KumatKAir. 
Jfember  of  Congreu,  Congrett  of  the  United 
Statet,  House  of  Repreeentattvei,  Waah- 
tngton,DX}. 
Dbab  Ma.  KuFTiaicAiv:  X  am  writing  to 
thank  you  for  your  letter  of  10  May  to  the 
Secretary-Oeneral  in  which  you  were  kind 
enough  to  Inform  him  about  the  legislation 
you  have  introduced  Into  Congress  about  the 
effects  of  noise  upon  huntan  beings. 

I  share  your  preoccupation  with  thto  grow- 
in;  probUnn.  and  it  to  indeed  one  with  which 
the  tTnltad  Nattona  family  of  organlsatloaa. 
notably  tha  World  Health  Organtoatlon,  to 
already  ooncamed.  Aa  you  no  doubt  know 
WHO  published  in  1965  a  report  of  an  ex- 
pert Committee  on  the  Xnvlronmental 
Health  Aspecta  of  MetropoUtan  Planning  and 
Development,  which  contained  a  aaotlon  on 
Notoe  aad  Vibration.  WHO  ailso  prt^xsees  to 
publish  a  report  later  thto  year  on  "Occu- 
pational Notoe"  and  to  engaged  on  a  aapitfata 
atudy  of  the  heaUth  aqieeto  of  Vibration. 
Theee  acttvitlea  are,  I  believe,  a  sign  that  tha 
world  community  to  becoming  more  aware 
of  theee  problema. 
With  kind  regarda. 
Youra  alnceraiy. 

PiULDm  BB  BaiMxa, 
I7nder-Secretary  /or  toonotiUo  and  8o- 
cMAjfain. 

Vnxx  Da  MOmntftaL, 

CiTT  or  MomtbAal. 
Caiukla.  April  M,  199$. 
Ifiaa  BsaaaBA  Oaloano. 
Secretary  for  Oommunitg  Belationa,  Oglee 
of  the  Honormble  Theodore  R.  Kupfer- 
man.  House  of  RepreaentaHvea,  Weeh- 
in^rfon.  D.O. 
DBAxMnMOAUiAiro:  Tliank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  April  11  and  tha  copy  of 
tha  newa  release  cm  "noise  pollution." 

The  City  of  Montreal  to  preaoitly  atudying 
thto  problem  and  haa  appointed  a  member  of 
ita  Health  Department,  Mr.  Baymood  La 
Bourdato,  to  make  a  thorough  atudy  ot  It 
with  the  object  of  preparing  a  municipal  by- 
law to  deal  as  effectivtiy  as  poaslbto  with  a 
situation  which  plagnee  all  large  dtlea.  I 
am  forwardlag  to  Mr.  La  Bourdato  your 
letter,  a  copy  of  thto  one  and  tha  naws  ra- 
laaae  aa  ha  to  naturally  anxioua  to  gather  all 
material  avallaMa.  Could  you  add  hto  name 
to  your  mailing  Itot  (Health  DepartaMBt, 
1138  Ontario  Street  Baat.  Montreal)  ao  that 
he  can  ba  informed  directly  of  the  work  Mr. 
KurraaitAH  to  doing;  in  return.  I  know  that 
he  will  ba  pleaaad  to  ahare  with  you  any  in- 
formation and  Ideas  which  may  be  helpful. 
I  hope  that  thto  mutual  cooperation  wtU 
eventually  lead  to  legislation  banafidal  to 
all  oar  dtimiia. 

Youra  ilaowaly. 

Joaor  LnrcB-SzAUiROH, 

Ofty  Oounofllor. 


,  branTDTX : 

St.  Umia.  Mo..  Mmt  9,  U99. 
Hon.  "nnaooiB  B.  Kufaaaataa. 
VS.  Bepreaentattve, 
Seventeenth  New  Tvtk  DUMet, 
Houae  of  Bepresaatettoes, 
IFoaMiifftoii,  DXf. 

Obab  OomBaancAjr  Kufiaama:  X  warn 
pleaaad  aad  cciafCrtad  to  raatf  of  your  la- 
tereat  la  ndaa  poUutioB  la  tha  I<attaaa  col- 


uam  of  tha  81.  X«ato  Paat-Dtapatai  of  May 
6,  1906.  Savond  cf  my  oolleagusa  at  thto 
Inatitntlon  and  myaalf  have  been  ooacaraad 
with  the  aflacta  of  nolaa  oa  paopla  far  a 
mrniber  of  yeara  and  have  ^^rriittd  thto 
concern  not  only  In  our  own  atodtoa  but 
alao  in  aervloe  to  the  Oovemmant  through 
various  admlntotratlve  and  etaoutlTe  ccm- 
nutteea. 

One  of  the  principal  gathartaf  piaeaa  «( 
technical  peopto  for  conaultatloa  to  Qov- 
erameat  haa  beea  in  tha  Natloaial  ffaaasiuli 
Ooundl-Armed  Foroee  Octmnlttaa  cm  Bear- 
ing and  BloaoouatiaB  (CBABA).  whoaa 
Bxeeuttva  Sacratary.  Dr.  MUton  Whltoomb,  to 
located  In  tha  National  Academy  cf  'T^itnuta 
building  on  Coaatttutioa  Avenue.  I  had 
tha  honor  to  ba  chairmaa  of  thto  emmalttaa 
laat  year  and  am  atill  a  member  cf  its  Bmcu- 
tive  CouncU.  and  know  that  it  haa  baaa 
concamad  with  tha  prCbleans  raUtad  to 
notoe  for  a  number  of  years.  In  tha  avant 
that  your  ataff  to  praparlag  dooumaaU  ra- 
lated  to  the  notaa  generated  by  alreraft  oao* 
tor  vehldea.  or  other  aourcea.  and  tha  effects 
of  such  noise  on  the  hearing  of  panoo^ 
on  their  ability  to  carry  on  speech  oonvaraa- 
tlcoa,  and  on  their  gmaral  lavd  of  annoy- 
anca  and  affldaney,  contact  with  thto  com- 
mittee might  be  of  acme  use.  Tha  Oovaca- 
ment  msmban  of  tha  Baseutiva  Council 
of  the  CHABA  Committee  repreaaat  ttw 
Armed  Forcea  of  the  Defense  Departmaat. 
tha  Federal  Avlattoa  Agency,  tha  Matlaaal 
Aeroaautlca  and  ^paca  Admintotratlan.  aad 
tha  Vatoans  Admintottatioa. 

Outside  of  Oovanuaant  drdaa,  ycair  ataS 
ahotild  alao  know  that  mathoda  of  laaaaurlag 
aad  evaluating  noiaa  have  beam  a  major 
coacecn  of  the  Ammif^n  Standards  Orgaal- 
■atiaa  through  ita  caaualttaaa  on  acouatica 
(S-1  and  &-8)  and  alao  tha  Intematiaaua 
Standards  Organisation  where  tha  UBltad 
sutea  to  repreaantad.  unoffldaUy.  through 
tha  American  Standarda  OrganiBatioB. 

If  It  would  be  of  aonw  uaa  to  dlacuaa  any 
of  the  detaito  raUtad  to  thaae  probtoaaa  with 
me.  I  tfiau  be  la  Bathaada  at  tha  Natloaal  Xa- 
atittttaa  of  Health,  care  of  Dr.  Patar  Arnott. 
during  tha  days  of  May  36  aad  37  aad  oaa 
racdve  maaaagaa  at  tha  Oovaraora  Hotna  la 
Bathaada  durlag  that  thaa.  You  have  my 
baat  wtohaa  for  auccaaa  la  thto  '«"T'«gn 
agalaat  tha  natoe  ■  produdag  fruita  of  oUr 
tachaolcglcal  aodety. 
OordiaUy  youiB. 

^tta  J.  BBMi^ 
XHraotsr  o/  Baaasrofc. 


Vi  Nbw  Ycbk,  N.Y.. 

Masl,U99. 
Bon.  THawMiaB  KuwBaicAM, 
House  0/  Bepresentotivet, 
WosAfnyton,  D.C. 

Mr  DBAS  CoNoxaaaiaav:  Ittaak  yoa  vary 
much  for  your  great  and  powerful  Intcrvan- 
tion  oo  behalf  of  yoor  oooatituanta  in  re- 
gard cf  "aolaa  poUutloa." 

Plaaaa  do  aaad  ma  two  mors  copiaa  of  tha 
bill  introducing  to  curb  "notoe"  not  only  tha 
exeeadve  noise  from  the  DaUy  News  lond- 
qMaJtar  but  alao  tha  other  penetrating  and 
dlaturblng  notoea  cooiing  from  other  aouroaB. 

Indeed  you  are  a  great  Ooogepaaman. 

Thanking  you  again.  r 


Stamlbt  Oouwmif  A  Co.. 

Jiraw  rer«,  if jr,  Apra  29.  iMf. 
Bon.  Thbooobs  B.  KumBMAJt. 
The  House  o/ BapreaentaMMs, 
Wnahtngton,  DJO. 

Dbab  Tto:  Iha  WaU  Street  Journal  nay 
laugh  at  your  idea  of  aotoe  ahatamaiBt  aad 
•van  thoogh  I  ordlaarily  a^aa  with  than. 
Ilito  to  CO*  tliaa  I  am  oa  yoor  alda. 

dinoaraly. 
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Tax  IffcFUAT  HSx  Ooiucmrx. 

New  York,  Mmrch  2«,  1«M. 
Bon.  Taaooou  ItoFfoauM. 
M*mb0r  of  Oongrtat, 
WiUMngtim,  DX3. 

X>E4«  OoirwtWMi>M>  KcnoMAR:  Prior  to 
your  •tocttOD.  you  wera  kUid  -nmy^  to  «t- 
t«od  a  OMOttng  of  the  Mumy  BUI  ConuolttM 
vbA  to  (liKUH  with  tu  tha  subject  of  the  Fiui 
Am  BaUport  aiul  helicopter  om-fllfbti  In 
fnwna.  I  waa  the  chairman  of  the  meetinc 
belnc  In  oharge  d.  the  Committee's  HeUoop- 
ter  Study  Oroup.  In  no  way,  haTe  we  for- 
gotten your  record  of  active  Interwt  In  the 
matter  of  helicopter*  and  Mew  York  City— a 
matter  which,  far  from  ImjvoTlng,  grows 
■teadUy  worse. 

The  FJLA.  has  given  over  for  maneuvering 
purposes  the  entire  central  belt  of  Manhat- 
tan Zdand.  84th  to  90th  Street,  river  to  riv- 
er. At  a  1500-fooi  altitude,  as  the  winds 
dictate,  the  huge  Boeing- Vertol  twln-bladed 
rnachlw.  with  their  hlgh-dedbel.  nerve- 
shattering  "blade-dap"  (not  at  all  dlmln- 
Ubed  In  Intensity  despite  the  alleged  efTorto 
of  manufacturer  and  operator) ,  fly  over  this 
densely  populated  area.  At  any  given  time 
during  the  S4  daUy  flights  (from  8:S0  AM  to 
10:80  FM)  someone,  somewhere  In  the  heart 
of  the  city  is  being  bothered,  aimoyed.  or  ao- 
tlTtiy  Blekened  by  the  rude,  unsnwnlj.  sky- 
borne  racket. 

We've  heard  a  mother  report  on  her  babyls 
(adal  tic.  as  the  'oopter  flies  over.  We've 
beard  of  bed-ridden  men  and  women  unable 
to  relax  and  rest  for  fear  of  the  blattlng 
potM-  Many  of  us  grow  tense  and  loee  tem- 
pera usuaUy  controlled  as  the  machines  ih^ 
proach,  thunder  overhead,  and  rumble  off  to 
thetr  pad  on  the  Pan  Am  Building.  Even  the 
Insouciant  and  un-lUppable,  we  find,  tend 
to  loee  their  power  of  concentration  due  to 
the  off-beat  beating  of  the  blades. 

An  tlds  strongly  indicates  that  we  are,  per- 
haps, oonfkunted  with  a  health  haaaid  no 
less  Immediate  than  that  of  air  pollution 
In  the  mora  usual  sense. 

Therefore,  w«  are  suggesting  to  you  strong- 
ly that,  as  our  BepnaentattTs  In  Congress 
you  i^proa^  the  Department  of  Bealth. 
Bduoatton.  and  Welfare  with  the  request 
that,  as  soon  ae  poaalUe.  the  Surgeon  Oen- 
*al.  cr  other  a^iroprUte  oOtelal.  arrange  for 
a  fun  atudy  of  the  medical  and  psychological 
aspeeta  of  heUoopter  noise.  With  the  proUf- 
aratloB  of  heUooptan  In  built-up  areas  aU 
over  the  country,  such  a  study  wlU  have  na- 
tional aa  wen  aa  Hew  York  City  pntlnence. 
We  of  this  Committee  and  the  members 
of  the  new  dty-wlde  htfloopter  action  com- 
mittee now  being  formed— offer  our  services 
and  experience  to  the  stirvey  team,  in  case 
you  care  to  set  It  up  and  have  success  In  do- 
ing so. 

With  thanks  for  your  consideration— and 
with  good  luck  to  you  now  that  you're  In 
Washington.  I  am. 

Slnosnly  yours, 

Thomab  OacHAao. 
Beliport  Study  Ofxwp. 

Phjladilpbx*.  Pa.. 

__ •        _  *f«»  15.  1999. 

aep.  TRBODoas  R.  irii»>—m^^|T_ 

Bouse  o/  Jlepre*entstlM«. 

WaOitHftoH,  D.C. 

.  P***.^'»=  ^y  "«n"y  •»«»  I  rma  at  your 
"*••■•  h»  prohlams  of  ndse  In  a  «wi«»»^n  by 
PooMaUan  la  the  PhUadelphla  DaUy  News 
^y°*°<*y»  *Pd  we  wish  to  **— 't^vwI  you  on 
your  efforts  to  create  an  Otnce  of  Noise 

We  are  the  vletbns  of  a  noise  problem 
Wkteh  greatly  affected  aU  of  our  family  to 
**^ J^«»^  tt»rt  we  had  to  leave  oar  old 
Ml^hartiood  and  pUn  a  new  tmstniee  In 
ordar  t»  get  away  from  noiss. 

to  our  affarts  todetend  oureelves  we  fbund 
inat  a  mollttude  of  ooafoslng  local  ordl- 
»»•»*— 1  eadst  so  as  to  cloud  the  main  Issue— 


holse.  Wk  also  found  that  local  governments 
do  not  wish  to  discourage  Industry  »n<i  thus 
are  wllUng  to  overlook  Industrial  nolnos 
whers  residential  areas  are  affected. 

We  would  be  glad  to  teatify  about  our  ez- 
potencea  at  any  time  In  order  to  help  solve 
the  problems  whltih  are  created  In  a  neigh- 
borhood that  changae  paduany  from  a  real- 
dantlal  to  a  ssml-lndustrlal  arsa.  OonfUct- 
tog  local  ordinances  which  have  "'^^nulatirl 
over  the  last  fifty  years  make  It  impceslble 
for  "Noise  Abatement  Commltteee"  to  be 
effective. 

We  urge  you  to  do  your  best  In  bringing  up 
to  date  information  to  the  pubUc  and  to 
Introduce  luilf orm  leglsUtlon  which  wlU  help 
to  prevent  the  Insanity  that  can  be  the  re- 
sult of  subjecting  people  to  noise.  We  know 
that  the  main  culprits  are  not  barking  dogs 
or  cats  on  a  fence.  We  should  be  deeply 
concerned  about  the  lower  Income  famUles 
who  are  forced  to  Uve  with  the  no&see  of  In- 
dustrial origin.  It  may  be  true  that  they 
"accept"  this  as  they  accept  j>ovarty.  slums 
and  other  misfortunes,  but  not  without  dis- 
astrous effects  on  them  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

My  own  life  and  the  life  of  my  famUy  was 
sorely  affected.  Fortunately,  we  were  able  to 
make  the  necessary  changes  after  several 
years  of  suffering  and  agony  (while  the  noise- 
makers  went  scot-freel),  but  we  have  made 
a  pledge  to  help  others  fight  noise  for  the 
rest  of  our  Uves.  Please  keep  up  your  good 
work,  and  If  there  Is  anything  we  can  do 
to  htfp  you  In  your  efforte.  please  let  us  knowl 
BeepectfuUy  yours, 

V.  Umti. 


Jme  2,  m% 


XimairATioirAL    BaomxBRooD    or 
BooaucAKxas,  Isom  Ship  BxTnn- 
BLAcxaiciTBa.    Foaoxaa    it 


..     _^  Kansas  City,  Ktmt..  AprU  28. 1999. 

Mr.  TRxoDoax  Kuprucait. 

JTomber  of  Congrtu, 

House  Office  BviUHng.  I 

WtuMngUm,  D.C.  ^ 

Dbab  OoNOKxaaacAN  KtrrwucAir:  It  was 
with  great  Interest  that  I  read  in  the  AprU 
38,  1006  edlUon  of  the  KveiUng  star  the  col- 
umn, the  Rambler,  wherein  he  mentioned 
your  interest  in  ncMse  control. 

Our  International  Brotherhood  has  been 
for  some  time  very  much  concerned  about 
the  noise  problem  and  we  are  doing  every- 
thing poeslble  to  see  to  it  that  some  method 
of  controls  are  not  only  adopted  by  the  FW- 
eral  Oovemment  but  also  by  the  Statee  as 
well. 

Knowing  of  your  sincere  intereet  in  this 
problem,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  latest 
pubUoatlon,  Induatrial  Noise  Control  and 
Hearing  Conservation  Program,  on  the  sub- 
ject. You  will  note  that  we  offered  a  notse 
control  program  that  met  with  approval  by 
both  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  UB 
Department  of  Bealth. 

Should  there  be  anything  our  organization 
can  do  in  the  way  of  supplying  addlttonal 
information  on  the  noise  problem,  please  feel 
tn»  to  caU  on  me  for  such  informatiaa. 

Lsglslation  is  needed  now.  befwe  the  loss 
of  hearing  becomes  an  aooepted  condltton  of 
Uving. 

With  beet  wishes.  I  am 
BeqMctfuUy  yours. 

Haxolo  3.  BUOT. 
AsaisUmt  to  the  International  Preai- 
4sis<.  

"^  '''"^  OnrxaAL  DnvAiaca, 

Port  Worth.  Tex..  Mag  i9. 1999. 
Rapreeentotive  Kttfvbucaw. 
1709  Longtoorth  House  Ogtee  BuHOtng. 
Wmahtngton.  D.O. 

DXAB  Rkpbxskmtativx  KunxxKAM:  I  am 
most  Intereeted  in  your  reeearch  on  Notes 
Abatemsint.   Would  you  please  send  me  what 


Uterature  you  have  regarding  nclae  oantmi 
and  prevenUon.  "wrnn 

Thank  you. 
ainoerely, 

Paul  T,  Siotr, 
JTana^er,  Cost  Aeeounting  A  XnolyKi. 

AioBUCAiT  Taucxnra 

AaaoGOCATiONB,  lire- 
Washington.  D.C..  Mau  5,  f  Ms 
Bon.  Taxoooax  R.  ItvpvxaMAir. 
Bouse  of  Representatives. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dxak  Ma.  KTTPxxaKAii:  On  Anril  B. 
Mrs.  Christine  K.  Belwig,  OouncUwoman  If 
the  Town  of|  Mamaroneck,  Weetcha«t» 
County,  New  iVrk,  wrote  me  a  letter  «• 
cloatng  a  carbon  copy  of  one  she  wrote  tou 
on  AprU  10,  lew,  on  the  subject  of  tri* 
noise  legislation. 

Tbe  Cotnawanoxu.  Bxooid  of  the  Houisof 
Bsiweeentatlvee  for  May  2,  196«,  carrlsd  id- 
dltlonal  remarks  on  the  subject  of  aoht 
generally  and  vehicle  noise  in  partlcnlir 
wherein  reference  U  made  to  this  aasoclatkn 
and  the  part  we  pUyed  in  efforts  to  ettablhb 
noise  regulations  for  vehicles  in  the  stats  of 
New  York.  In  the  CONoaxssioNAL  Raooas  I 
note  that  you  have  Introduced  a  blU  (BH. 
14602)  on  the  subject  of  truck  noise,  and  I 
have  had  our  leglaUUve  representatives  ben 
request  a  copy  of  thU  bUl  for  our  flies  The 
piirpoee  of  this  letter  is  to  offer  you  anr 
technical  help  we  may  be  able  to  prortdt 
In  keeping  with  the  suggesttoos  of  Mrs.  Bel- 
wig  and  our  continued  interest  in  the  sub- 
Jact  of  vehicle  noise  legislation. 

Please  be  assured  that  we  would  be  glsd 
to  make  available  to  you  any  inf crmatloa  in 
our  files,  or  any  other  *«>r>»n<^ai  .^^^,m 
you  may  feel  ia  desirable. 
Very  truly  yours, 

LXWa  C.  IfTimw 

Director.  Sngineering  Department. 
oc:  Mt».  Ohristlns  K.  Belwig. 

Buxksod-Stackt  Cobp, 
New  York.  N.Y..  Hay  31. 1999. 
The  Ifonorable  Mr.  KuprxaMAir, 

1709  Umgworth  House  Office  BviUing. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Ma.  KupvxaicAM:  In  the  recent  iHSi 
of  'What's  Bappenlng  in  Washington,"  pab- 
lished  by  Prentioe-BaU  Iifay  28rd,  there  e«i 
information  in  regard  to  a  pending  blU  which 
if  passed  win  begin  a  study  of  noise  and  bov 
to  eliminate  It. 

If  at  aU  possible.  I  would  appreciate  re- 
ceiving a  c(^y  of  the  bill  and  any  other  in- 
formation that  you  may  have  In  regard  to 
th»  role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  noise 
controL 

We  are  Involved  In  the  manufacture  of 
equipment  that  affects  the  noise  levd  in 
rooms.  We  are  predominately  aasodsteii 
with  the  air  conditioning  indtiatry  and  nat- 
urally have  an  interest  in  the  general  flsM 
of  noise  control. 

Very  truly  yoiuv, 

RiCRAXO  J.  Valxrtl 

BAutwnr-WAiXAcx  Cou.xax, 

Berea,  Ohio,  Hay  25, 1999. 
Bon.  T.^  KtrrxBUCAH, 
Ho^te  OfHee  Building, 
1799  Longtoorth,  Washington.  D.C. 

,8nt:  Aa  one  of  my  areas  of  special  attso- 
ttai,  X  am  researching  hearing  Ices  and  ths 
resulting  cost  to  business.  Tour  pending  VB 
ngardlng  a  study  on  the  effects  of  ncise  satf 
how  to  eliminate  it  Is  of  particular  Interest 
and  I  would  appreciate  learning  more  about 
the  approach  you  have  planned. 

My  special  oonoem  Is  the  apparent  lack  of 
tratalhf  in  the  field  of  acoustic  (sound  sad/ 
cr  notes,  vtbration)  measurement  and  analy- 
lis.  as  expressed  In  the  attached  note  oopisd 
from  tbe  Journal  of  the  Acoustical  Sodetj 
cf  America.  March  IMO  laaaa. 


Jme  2,  1966 
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Poes  your  bill  encompass  jthe  area  of 
ipeclallzed  training  for  this  ty]  w  of  measure- 
Bents  and  analysee?  i  ( 

Inasmuch  as  I  will  not  be  on  campus  diir- 
fug  the  Slimmer  months,  pleas^  address  your 
teply  to  my  home  address:  Professor  J.  F. 
HcKenna,  430  Cranston  Drlv$,  Berea,  Ohio 
14017. 

Sincerely, 


lytom  the  Journal  of  the 

of  America,  March  1' 

gVPOKT    or    THX    COldCITTXX 

IK  Acoustics 


MdblTMA. 


tical  Society 


EmrcATioN 


made  by  the 
the  Amer- 


On  11  December  1063,  a 

N&tlonal  Science  Foundation 
lean  Institute  of  Physics  enab^^  the  Acous- 
tical Society  of  America  to  hold  a  conference 
to  evaluate  the  role  and  slgnlQcance  of  the 
lobject  matter  of  acoustics  in  jlilgher  edxica- 
tlon  and  to  chart  the  future  oi  education  in 
tcoustics."  • 

This  conference  was  held  op  13  and  13 
Much  1964  in  New  York.  Tli^  proceedings 
sre  printed  in  the  February  1965  issue  of 
The  Journal  of  the  Acoustical  Society,  pages 
SS7-381.  As  can  be  seen  fron^  the  proceed- 
tngt,  it  became  clearly  evident  that  there  is 
tt  present  a  severe  shortage  <>t  acoustically 
trained  people  In  Industry,  uL  government, 
tnd  in  academic  institutions.  Moreover,  tm- 
leee  some  action  is  taken,  thel  shortage  wUI 
continue  and  In  all  probability  worsen,  to  the 
detriment  of  all  things  needing  the  services 
of  such  people.  T 

The  conference  passed  no  :  »rmal  resolu- 
tions, but  out  of  the  deliberations  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  definitely  emerged: 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Acoustical 
Society  of  America  appoint  a  committee  on 
education  in  acoustics  to  un44rtake  a  con- 
tinuous exploration  of  method|i  of  improving 
ind  expanding  the  teaching  of  acovutlcs  at 
ell  levels  from  the  elementary  ^hool  through 
the  graduate  school. 

2.  It  is  reconunended  that  the  conunittee 
on  education  In  acoustics  of  cne  Acoustical 
Society  of  America  shall  ezainlne  ways  of 
publicizing  the  nature  of  toe  science  of 
looustics  and  the  profeeslonali  opportunities 
inherent  In  It.  Among  the  vsjt^ous  methods 
of  doing  tills  should  be  the  piie|>aratlon  of  a 
booklet  on  careers  in  acoustics  for  distribu- 
tion particularly  in  schools  and  collegee. 

3.  It  Is  recommended  that  Uie  committee 
further  explore  thoroughly  tlu  poeatbUltles 
provided  by  interdlsclpUnaiy  programs  in 
•coustlcs  In  universities,  Involylng  coopera- 
tlve  tctlon  by  departments  of  physios,  engi- 
neering, biology,  psychology,  oceanograi>hy, 
etc.,  as  well  as  establishing  acoustics  as  a 
major  field  of  graduate  study. 

4.  It  Is  reconunended  that 
give  careful  consideration  to  a 
setting  up.  with  assistance  by 
govwnmental  agency,  of  one 
tutes  of  acoustics  In  preeent 
•Itles  having  strength  in  acoi 
Such  Institutee  might  comb: 
tlonal  and  research  programs  1: 
of  outstanding  need  and  si 
•»    underwater    acoustics,    li 
•coustlcs,  aerodynamic  acous' 

The  first  step  towards  Implejmentlng  these 
recommendations  was  taken  ion  8  October 
1»«4  when  President  C.  M.  BtttHs  appointed 
ttie  Committee  on  Educatiod  'in  Acoustics. 
The  present  membership  of  the  Committee  U 
•s  follows:  F.  A.  Andrews,  C.  ft  Boner,  B.  E 
David,  J.  c.  Johneon.  R.  B.  [Indsay,  D.  F. 
Buster,  w.  D.  Neff.  T.  D.  N  >khwood.  and 
Alan  Powell,  Chairman. 

To  date,  the  committee  li4s  met  three 
tunes,  and  the  foUowlng  proJ(4te  have  been 
initiated. 

Jiritly,  a  career  booklet  is  p  -isently  in  the 
JhW  draft.  It  U  hoped  tha;lthls  booklet. 
■op^ly  appealing  prlnuuily  ti>  high  school 
wvdents  though  not  exoluslvtly  so.  is  near 


e  committee 

oject  for  the 

appropriate 

more  insti- 

Jor  imlver- 

cal  research. 

both  educa- 

eertaln  fields 

Lcanee  axLcSi 

•temperatm« 

etc. 


ing  its  final  form.    Dr.  Undsay  Is  in  charge 
of  this  effort. 

Secondly,  WoriEing  Oroup  Number  1  has 
been  formed,  consisting  of  F.  A.  Andrews 
(Chairman) .  D.  F.  Muster,  and  Professor  R.  F. 
lAmbert.  This  group  Is  working  on  a  collec- 
tion of  experiments  in  acoustics  suitable  for 
senior  undergraduates  and  graduates.  It  is 
to  be  a  collective  work,  with  contrlbutlona 
solicited  from  the  Society  membership  and 
elsewhere.  This  will  become  available  to  all 
teachers  In  acoustics  to  assist  them  in  de- 
signing and  setting  up  programs  in  experi- 
mental acoustics. 

Thirdly,  Working  Group  Niuiber  2,  con- 
sisting of  Alan  Powell  (Chairman),  Profeesor 
Mark  Harrison,  and  D.  W.  Saltxis  is  endeavor- 
ing to  establish  the  preeent  status  of  educa- 
tion In  acoustics.  Initial  emphasis  has  been 
on  the  PhX).  level,  but  it  is  Intended  to 
widen  the  scope  to  embrace  the  M.S.  level, 
abort  cotu-see,   and   nondegree   courses. 

Fourthly,  Working  Group  Number  3,  with 
J.  C.  Johnson  as  Chairman,  is  charged  with 
determining  the  realistic  needs  In  acoustical 
education,  again  concentrating  first  at  the 
Ph.D.  level. 

The  committee  has  discussed  the  preced- 
ing and  other  various  aspects  of  the  problems 
posed  at  some  length,  feeling  that  the  first 
two  Items  (careers  booklet  and  collection  of 
acoustical  experiments)  could  be  started 
forthwith,  but  that  no  action  could  be  taken 
on  the  broader  and  far-reaching  Issues  until 
the  disparity  between  the  status  and  needs 
become  better  known  to  the  committee. 
Alan  Powxll, 

Chairman. 

[From  the  Journal  of  the  Acoustical  Society 
of  America,  March  1966) 

SnccxsTKD  Labobatost  Experiments  Wanted 

The  recently  appointed  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  Acoustical  Society  of  America 
is  now  actively  engaged  in  several  efforts  de- 
signed to  improve  and  expand  education  in 
Acovistlcs. 

One  specific  effort  is  aimed  at  formiilatlng 
ideas  that  anyone  who  wishes  may  use  to  es- 
tablish an  Instructional  laboratory  in  Acous- 
tics and  Vibrations  at  the  advanced  under- 
gradxiate  or  graduate  level.  The  working 
committee  appointed  to  carry  out  this  mis- 
sion is  Dr.  Frank  Andrews  (The  CathoUc 
University  of  America),  Dr.  Douglas  Muster 
(University  of  Houston) ,  and  Dr.  Robert  F. 
Lambert  (University  of  Minnesota).  Their, 
first  goal  Is  to  compile  a  manual  of  suggested 
laboratory  experiments. 

Ideaa  for  use  in  the  manual  will  be  sought 
widely.  Credit  will  be  given  to  those  who 
submit  Ideas  that  are  used  in  preparing  the 
text.  If  you  would  care  to  contribute,  please 
send  any  proposed  experiments  to  Dr.  Frank 
Andrews,  Mechanical  Division,  The  CathoUc 
University  of  America,  Washington,  D.C. 
30017. 

In  order  that  there  be  a  certain  amount  of 
uniformity  in  submission,  it  is  requested 
that  you  use  the  following  format  as  far  as 
Is  convenient. 

TITLX  OP  TBX  XXPXlTintNT 

1.  Purpose  or  object  of  the  experiment. 

2.  Reference  reading.  Include  precise  ref- 
erences (please  dte  book  and  page  numbers) 
that  a  student  should  read  to  imderstand 
the  measurement  technique  to  be  iiaed  In 
the  experiment. 

3.  List  of  equipment  to  be  used.  Include 
equipment  description  and  manufactvirer's 
name  whenever  poeslble.  Detailed  drawings 
for  use  in  the  construction  of  special  equip- 
ment also  be  appreciated. 

4.  Method  of  conducting  the  experiment. 
Olve  a  brief  outline  of  the  measurement 
technique  and  its  theoretical  basis.  Include 
a  schematic  diagram  of  the  equipment  setup. 

8.  Procedure.  Include  a  s\iggested  de- 
tailed Ust  of  steps. 


6.  Report.  Set  forth  what  daU  are  neces- 
sary to  be  reported  and  how  the  data  are  to 
be  correlated  with  theory. 

7.  Questions.  Include  pertinent  questions 
that  ymi  suggest  that  a  student  answer. 

Please  remember  that  the  laboratory  guide 
is  meant  to  be  a  source  book  for  teachers  who 
wish  to  establish  a  laboratory  program. 

Oakland,  Calit., 

Jr«y  9.  1999. 
Bon.  THBODoax  R.  KurmiiAN. 
Jf ember  of  Congress,  'sl 

Washington.  D.C. 

DxAX  Ma.  OoiTOKxaBMAir:  I  have  Just  fin- 
ished reading  yoxir  letter  to  the  San  Fran- 
dseo  Chronicle  concerning  your  proposed  Bill 
relating  to  the  noise  problem  and  its  de- 
veloping intensity. 

I  Uve  in  Lafayette,  CaUfomia,  which  is  a 
residence  commimlty  some  16  miles  from 
Oakland,  or  at  least  it  was  until  a  helicopter 
company,  through  various  forms  of  deoeption 
and  backstage  action  succeeded  in  getting 
a  landing  pad  located  right  on  the  rim  of  tlte 
area.  The  sounds  have  hem  desolating, 
since  the  filghu  begin  at  6:10  AM.  eaoh  day, 
including  Sunday. 

We  have  been  fighting  this  now  for  more 
than  a  year  before  the  Board  of  Supervteors 
and  liave  anotlier  hearing  coming  up  on  the 
26th  of  May.  In  your  research  have  you  un- 
covered any  material  that  could  be  useful 
to  us.  If  you  liave,  we  would  be  most  grate- 
ful If  you  would  forward  us  soms. 

I  am  enclosing  self-addressed,  stampad 
envelope  for  reply. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely,  .u 

Claxxncx  B.  Buar.i  • 

Nxw  YoBX.  N.T., 

April  25,  1999. 
Hon.  Thxodoxx  R.  Kvra'^ucAir, 
New  York  State  Representative. 

DxAk  Mm.  KinwxxMAM:  In  the  AprU  21  issue 
of  the  World  Ttiegram  appeared  your  report: 
"Kupferman  Heeds  Psrtt  of  Nolae." 

I  tuive  for  a  long  time  been  complaining  of 
the  many  unnecessary  noises  in  our  fine  great 
city  of  New  York. 

This  with  a  pronounced  tendency  of  the 
Police  Force  to  disregard  the  law  and  Its 
enf  c«cement. 

m  world  famous  cities  such  as  London, 
Paris  and  Madrid  there  is  no  iU-tempered 
and  cantankerous  blowing  of  automobUe 
horns.  If  benighted  foreigners  can  achieve 
this  most  desirable  state  of  affairs— why  not 
our  dty — known  as  the  Greatest. 

Increasing  spate  of  Caiuied  Music  in  aU 
public  areas  make  shopping  a  nerve  wracking 
affair. 

Sirens  of  Ptrilce  ears,  flrs  englnsa— 30%  of 
which  are  false  alarms  make  night  hideous 
and  break  up  our  night's  rspose  and  rest. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for  taking  In- 
telUgent  and  worthwhile  etepa  to  combat  and 
eliminate  this  cuigse  of  so-caUed  modem 
dvUixatlon,  which,^  if  aUowed  to  oontinue, 
makes  it  necessary  f0r  all  substantial  eltixans 
to  leave  for  other  areas  of  more  quiet  and 
calm,  even  though  these  may  be  at>road  and 
away  from  these  shores. 

You  are  promoting  a  moat  worthy  cause 
and  you  have  my  most  sincere  thanka  and 
^tpreciation. 

Sincerely  youn, 

WlZiLXAlC  J.  Shosb.  IB. 

VS.  DxpAxmxNT  or  Comnxcx, 
Nation AL  Bxtsxau  or  STANnAxna, 

Washington,  D.O. 
Hon.  Trxodokx  R.  Kttpvxxican, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.O. 

DxAX  Ma.  KupvxucAir:  Thank  you  for  your 
thoughtfulneea  In  sending  me  a  copy  of  the 
CorraxxsnoNAL  Rxcoxo  containing  your  re- 
mariu  on  noise  pollution.  I  appreciate  very 
mucb  luiTlng  them. 


"iu;   ifj    t*ii' 


'ftii'. 
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Ton  mti^t  be  latarMtad  in  an  artleto  on 
tlM  aubjaet  of  nolM  wbleli  «m  pnpurad  bj 
tiM  Olwlrmim  of  our  mCMatwf  eoDualttoM 
and  which  wm  jmbUshed  In  tti*  Januwy  10, 
IBM  iMua  of  Science. 
aiBoeraly  foun. 

A.  V.  Ariv, 

DUreetor. 


olroulated  by  the  ten.   The  hotne-owner  may 
ebooee  between  entell  end  hwilerhi)  plm 


June  2,  190^ 


"WlMM  we  the  eoourtloel  enfineete  ot  the 
country?  We  know  that  thto  lai«e  and  able 
group  ot  hlgUj  tnOned  ■olenClate  la  deep  In 
^•eearoh  and  praottcal  technology.  JPerhape 
they  ace  boey  rteatgwlng  andltofluna  or  aup- 
pnertng  the  aonlo  boom  aa  the  >eta  braak 
the  eound  barrier  or  controlling  the  noiae  of 
a  aubmarlna.  They  muat  be  hard  at  work 
on  aonw  Important  projeotk  but  unforto- 
nateiy  they  are  not  very  effeetlTe  In  helping 
the  tlMd  buatneaman  relax  In  a  quiet  oOoe, 
hotel,  or  honM. 

"Tht  fault  may  not  lie  entirely  with  the 
acouetlcal  engineer.  It  may  be  that  he  hae 
the  know-how  but  that  he  la  orer-ruled  by 
the  building  and  equipment  Indnatry.  It 
would  aeem.  at  leaet  fMm  the  layman's  pdnt 
of  view,  that  moat  reeeareh  and  teehndagy 
In  theee  Induatrtee  are  directed  toward 
nbeaper  construetlan  to  cOaet  ralMng  labor 
ooati.  provided  ahowy  esterlors  and  Inteiltf 
decoration  remain  to  daaale  the  casual  ob- 


"Tha  tired  buameeeman.  or  Tlctlm.  pur- 
ehaaea  irtiat  looka  to  be  a  beautiful  ranch- 
type  nmbler  home  In  which  to  reiaz  after 
a  tough  day  In  a  notay  oOce.  The  nolae 
contlnuea  throughout  the  night,  The  heat- 
ing system  roars  intermittently  with  ventilat- 
ing fane  or  notay  dreulatlng  pumpe.  He 
Itaoomea  thirsty  and  draws  a  drink  of  water 
fnm  the  bathroom  tap.  awakening  erery- 
OB*  m  the  house  ea  the  water  ruahee  through 
paper-thin  copper  tuUng.  u  a  toilet  la 
fluahed.  there  le  no  more  alaep  tor  anyone, 
auch  noises  did  not  occur  with  the  old-fSah- 
Ipned  red  breas  or  heavy  copper  plumbing 
now  contfdKed  antiquated.  ReHble.  thln- 
waU  nday  ptptng  la  used  beoauM  It  coats  less 
and  repairs  can  be  made  by  MiaWng  Qg^ 
llnee  through  the  walle.  Bran  for  drain 
Unee,  thlnnsr-waUed  pipe,  of  smaller  dlame- 
«sr.  la  being  used,  giving  Hae  to  noisy  aurgsa 
and  other  hydrodynamlcal  phenomena  If 
aevsral  toUats  are  flushed  stanultanooualy. 
The  Brltlah  are  far  ahead  of  ua  In  the  deelgn 
cC  noiseless  plumbing,  acceseorles.  valvea  and 
ao  on. 

'nro  reduce  coat.  Intetlor  and  exterior  walla 
are  made  thinner  each  year,  with  Inadequate 
Insulation  agalnat  heat  and  fff>m  end.  of 
eourea.  no  attention  to  nolee.  One  finds 
that  a  central  air  conditioner  iwt^iied  to 
flOMt  heat  Input  through  the  thin  walla  la 
•a  noisy  that  It  must  be  shut  off  at  night. 
manUsss  at  the  location  ot  the  compressor. 
Anyone  who  usse.  Inatead.  one  of  the  so- 
called  "quiet"  window  air  conditioners  finds 
the  noise  Just  aa  dlaturtalng,  and  there  are 
complalnte  from  nearby  homee.  If  the  com- 
pressor and  oooUng  tower  of  a  oentral  aystam 
are  located  outside  the  hoiMe,  eoonar  or  Uter 
there  are  visits  from  unfilendly  neighbors 
orthepoUce. 

-  •"Soma  manuteoturers  and  builders  of 
•qnlpmant  are  Inatalllng  cooking  stoves, 
oveoa,  and  broilers  with  no  ventilating  fan 
whatever.  Perhi^M  they  are  noieo  nonsi  ilniis. 
but  do  not  be  misled  by  the  claims  that 
when  the  door  of  the  broiler  la  opened  a 
crack  thasa  are  no  fumee.  Zt  Is  going  to  be 
intareatlng  to  aee  what  grease  depoelts  ac- 
cumulate on  the  mtertor  walla  of  the  large 
apartment  houaaa  now  being  cooatnioted 
with  no  provision  for  ventilation,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  odors  aa  one  enten  the  buUd- 
Inc-  Hera,  certainly,  ventilating  fane  are 
Boeded.  nganlleH  of  ndae.  Itetunately 
they  need  no*  be  operated  at  night.  Ot 
oouree,  aone  cC  the  odor  and  fume  problems 
can  be  solved  by  uee  of  the  eo-eallad  elec- 
tronic devlcea  that  add  toxle  oaone  to  air 


TZha  notse  problem  la  even  worse  In  the 
modem  hotel  or  motor  Inn.  If  one  enjoys 
music  he  will  heer  plenty  from  radloe  and 
television  Mts  several  doors  down  the  hall, 
all  simultaneous  and  In  chorus.  Conversa- 
tion In  the  adjoining  room  is  quite  audible 
through  the  thin  partlttons.  To  the  layman 
It  seems  satonlshing  that  all  the  motela  or 
hotele  In  a  chain  of  motels  or  hotels  an 
based  on  the  same  '«— 'ip.  regardless  of  loca- 
tion. Por  example.  In  a  reeort  area  at  a  high 
elevation.  aU  the  windows  may  be  sealsd.  as 
they  would  be  In  a  humid,  hot  climate,  mak- 
ing It  impossible  to  enjoy  the  cool  evening 
breexe. 

"Moreover,  If  the  hotels  should  make  a 
aurvey  they  would  be  surprised  at  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  avoid  some  of  the  modem 
buildings  because  the  heating  ayatem  in 
winter  and  the  oooUng  system  in  sunuuer 
are  so  noisy  that  sleep  la  impossible.  Often 
there  Is  no  way  to  cut  off  this  circulation. 
"A  proposal  to  mn  a  railroad  track  or  even 
a  qieed  highway  through  a  reetrlcted  resi- 
dential aectlon  wUl  arouse  the  populace  to 
fury.  Tet  we  tolerate  wlthotit  complaint 
major  air  routea  a  few  hundred  yaida  ovar 
our  homee. 

"If  one  deelrea  quiet  In  his  home  he  must 
avoid  the  salee  pitch  of  the  modem  building 
contractor.  Be  had  better  purchase  a  house 
at  least  M  years  old.  lliia  wUl  of  course  re- 
quire remodeling  of  bathroom  and  kitchen, 
but  with  the  help  of  a  good  acoustical  engi- 
neer the  buyer  standa  a  fair  chance  of  mlnl- 
mlxlng  noise,  and  the  purchaae  price  plxu  the 
cost  of  Improvements  will  be  no  more  than 
the  inflated  ooote  ot  flimsy  modem  construc- 
tion. 

"Mental  diseases  are  said  to  be  the  great- 
est Infliction  of  all  innesses.  Thsae  certainly 
are  not  improved  by  living  in  a  mlnature 
boUer  factory.  It  may  coat  a  little  mora  to 
deelgn  homee  and  public  bulldlnge  properly, 
making  uee  of  the  Information  developed  by 
the  aeoostlcal  engineering  prof eeslon. 

"Hventually  the  problem  will  be  aolved. 
The  FMeral  Housing  Authority  la  promot- 
ing noise  Inaulatlon,  based  on  the  work  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Btandarda.  How- 
ever, by  the  time  the  building  Induatry  and 
the  archltecta  aro  educated  to  the  requlre- 
mente,  meet  of  ua  will  be  immi^ny  %q  noise 
burled  under  alx  feet  of  sod. 

"Pact,  D.  Foon." 

OooaniMMn-OgnaaAAwa  Aasocuncs, 

„ May  20. 1999. 

Hon.  TRaosoax  R.  KoprBursw. 
Hotue  of  Jtepretentatlaes, 
Wmihtngton,  DX3. 

X3ma  Ma.  Kumaiuir:  I  have  read  with 
Interest  your  ^ntiposal  to  eetabUah  an  cflloe 
of  Noise  Control  imder  Uie  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Oflloe.  Although  I  hearUly  endorse 
the  purpoee  of  your  propoeal,  I  feel  that  the 
three,  real  causae  of  exoeealve  nolae  are 
apathy,  falae  economy,  and  a  lack  of  ade- 
quately tramed  pMsonneL  The  scdution  to 
the  nolae  problon  thus  Uss  In  providing 
both  Incentive  and  regulation. 

Thera  la  already  enough  technical  knowl- 
edge to  provide  adequate  ndae  reduction 
for  almost  every  noise  source  except  some 
of  thoee  that  occur  In  nature,  such  aa 
thunder.  The  gi«>  Is  dosing  rapidly  in  the 
few  areaa  not  yet  covered. 

The  basic  cauaes  of  manmade  notse  In  to- 
day^ world  can  be  grouped  Into  four 
categorlee: 

Ttanaportatlon  Ndae. 

Iiutustrlal  Nolae. 

Heating  and  alr-oondltlonlng  ndae,  and 

Individually  operated  sourcsa  of  nolae 
(pow«r  mowara,  eound  trucks,  motor  boata. 
etc.). 

»tr   each   category,    then   are   adequate 
-*—  contrd  aystema.    Vor  example: 


L  A  new  uniform  vehicle  reauiitiiB 
wouW  require  correctly  shted  truck  munM 
and  endoeed  drive  systems. 

2.  Industrial  performance  sonlng  renu. 
Uons  could  be  made  mandatory  for  nrtjeL 
weU  as  air  water  poUuUon  control  Soeh 
cOdee  are  currently  in  use  In  many  arew  la- 
dudlng  Montgomery  County,  MaryUnd. 

a.  Beating  and  ventilating  engineers  vita 
too  often  refuse  to  take  our  advice  beeaiM 
(rf  extra  cost  for  buying  the  correct  muSkn 
or  adequate  vibration  IsoUtors,  could  b* 
required  to  meet  a  new  uniform  netiMui 
building  code.  ^™ 

4.  Quiet  power  mowsn  and  outboard  bast 
motofs  can  be  buUt  and  miifllen  added  to 
existing  onee. 

When  noise  Interrupts  enterUlnment  la 
the  same  mazvner  that  dectrlcal  Interfereoa 
Interrupts  televlalon  programs,  you  will  nt 
Instant,  massive  pubUc  reaction— eupportte 
controlling  leglaUUon.  In  the  meantima 
support  of  thoee  govenunent  and  prints 
activities  now  engaged  in  diffusing  xbt 
knowledge  of  nolae  control  and  In  advlsini 
munldpautlee  on  the  development  of  -uSm 
contrd  codea  can  provide  a  forceful  imoetia 
In  the  right  direction.  —.-'«- 

To  Implement  the  application  of  exlitliw 
notse  contrd  knowledge,  more  people  tralaad 
In  the  englnewlng  aspecta  of  acoustici  an 
needed.  There  la  adequate  theoretical  re- 
search under  way  now— in  fact  more  than 
can  be  handled  by  the  existing  supply  of 
aoouaUcal  scientists.  We  now  need  to  pro- 
vide  more  ooursee  in  acoustics  at  englneartm 
schools  throughout  the  country.  Here  agata, 
government  support  would  be  welcomed. 

I  am  endoalng  acme  reprints  which  yon 
might  flnd  of  Interieat. 
Very  truly  yours, 

LxwxB  S.  OooDranotD,  PX 

^     »«w  TOtt.  N.T.,  JToy  t.  tHt. 

Oongreasman  Thxodokx  R.  Kuprxmav. 
Compress  of  tht  Vntted  Stmtea. 
House  of  Bepreaentativet, 
Wathington,  DX3. 

Dxaa  CoNCBxaauAir  Kxnvaauif.  TbMXik 
ymifor  aendlng  me  the  CoNcasssioNii, 
Baooaa  containing  your  bill  on  the  probUei 
of  ndse  poUutton. 

Tour  light  is  a  very  worthy  one  and  tf  I 
can  contribute  to  It  I  would  like  to. 
Slnoerdy. 

SaitoxL  Rosxir,  ILO. 

(Beivlnted  from  FamUy  Weekly,  Jan.  II. 

19M] 
^     What  Cam  wa  Do  About  NonsT 
(By  Lewis  8.  Ooodfriend,  a  fellow  of  tb* 
Aiullo   Engineering   Sodety   and   of  the 
Acoustical  Sodety  of  America.  Lewis  S. 
Ooodfriend  la  partner  in  a  Montclalr.  KJ, 
noee-control  firm.    He  has  been  editor  of 
the  magaxlne  "Noise  Contrd,"  and  is  av- 
thor  of  "Acoustics  for  the  Architect.") 
One    of    the   most    serious   problems  In 
American  communltlee  today  la  somethlm 
that  you  cant  see.  smell,  taste,  or  touck 
But  you  sure  can  hear  it  I    The  trouble  Is 
nolae    a  problem  that  within  another  dec- 
ade may  menace  your  well-being  as  well  as 
that  of  your  oommimity. 

Nolae  Is  the  often-unrecognlaed  vUlata 
behind  a  variety  of  bodily  allmente.  It  can 
make  you  grouchy,  anxloua.  Jumpy,  and  rob 
you  of  aleep.  On  the  munldpal  level,  Its  re- 
sults can  Indude  rsduosd  property  valuai 
tax  revenue,  and  Industrial  growth,  and  In- 
jury to  a  oommiuUty's  nputaUon.  In  Umh 
daya  of  high-speed  Uvlng,  the  indlvUlasI 
needs  protection  sgalnst  ndae  more  tbaa 
ever  before. 

Why  doee  noise  affect  people?  There  sie 
many  reaaona.  aoma  baaed  on  the  fact  that 
man  unconsciously  adapts  to  It  But  thti 
takaa  effort.  In  MT*tng  to  ndae.  your 
muselss  tense  and  your  nervous  system  foss 
Into  high  gear.    Ihla  unconscious  adapts- 
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MB  eonrimas  energy  and 


^       _  -  you  more 

ttnd  than  usual.  Nolae  can  al  1 9  rob  you  of 
iltauty  by  keeping  you  awaki  waiting  for 
Its  sound  to  stop  or — ^In  the  1 1  ae  of  trucka 

tbkt  go  by  at  the  aama  tima] 

iag—antlclpattng  their  aixlvaL 

rve  seen  towns  where  trr' 
thistles  or  trucks  with  noisy 
q>  the  residents,  who  then 
the  lesser  nolsee  of  local  lni_ 
lovn,  such  a  situation  rcaulte^ 
igalnst  a  relatively  quiet  Indus ;,_  , ^ 

m  an  Eastern  dty,  a  large  d  tfmtwi  piut 
bad  nelghbora  on  two  sides.  E  jwevar,  eome 
at  the  neighbors  lived  closer  to  a  major  road 
OB  which  tractor-trucks  open  led  day  and 
Bi^t,  and  the  aectlon  of  road  Iwaa  a  steep 
|Bde  on  which  the  vehlclea  Sontlnuonaly 
Beault:  a  lawsuit  agalnat  the 
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.    In  one 

a  lawsuit 

plant. 


^ough,  that 

hear  any 

itothen 

waa  really 

problema 
Idtlea,  have 


lifted  gears 
hetory. 

HMae  measurements  showed 
0Bl7  a  few  f amillee  actually  o 
Knnd  from  the  chemical  plant 
Hoond  the  plant  were  hi 
Ughway  noise. 

Some  towns,  aware  of  the 

g(  some  of  America's   blggeet  , . 

psMd  excessively  reetrlctlve  laws  to  prevent 
uttj  Industries  from  moving  in.  In  some 
data,  these  laws  are  made  part  Of  the  aonlng 
eoda;  In  other  cases,  they  are  anled  to  local 
aatutea.  Certainly,  theee  meemrea  proteot 
eltisens  agalnat  noise  aimoyanaa,  but  they 
tlio  keep  out  Induatrlee  whjdh  can  pay 
Ssable  community  taxaa.  | 

In  other  placee,  along  main  highways, 
vbere  the  nolae  at  trailer  truck i|fll]a  the  air. 
eommunlttes  are  adopting  strlc  b  regulations 
ifiaDst  these  vehlclee.  Trucki^  have  ^fA 
NTcral  years  now  to  add  mcdem,  highly 
aBdent  mufllera  to  their  vehl^sa'  exhaust 
ifstcoas,  but  few  have  done  so  ^The  reeult 
k  nstrlctlon  and  harassment.      ! 

Local  police  stop  trucks  and  check  every- 
thing from  required  safety  eiblpment  to 
irnTimiim  load  in  order  to  milce  trucken 
nsllze  that  a  good  muffler  coeta  ^onslderebly 
liss  than  time  spent  on  inspections.  It's 
t  tough  batUe.  but  It  looka  asj  If  the  c^- 
munltles  are  going  to  win  It.       | 

What  are  communities  'across  the 
oountry  doing  about  tbla  comMex  problem 
of  noise?  What  can  be  done  tolspeed  notse 
control?    Pass  more  lawa? 

Same  major  cltlea  have  effectljtiB  anti-noise 
lt|lslatlon.  Among  these  are  Cblcago,  New 
Toit,  St.  Louis,  and  Milwaukee.  Chicago 
ua  Warwick,  R.I.,  have  perfqitaance-type 
•onlng  codes  which  apeclfy  tl^e  tnnTimniri 
noise  level  permitted  at  the  property  line 
of  the  residential  area  that  la  niareet  to  an 
Industrial  zone.  II 

Scores  of  cltlee  with  populations  exceeding 
100,000    have    lawa    regarding    automotive 
BUfflers.     All    but   nine    stated 
qMdfylng  that  mufflers  muat 
Mdve,  un\i8ual,  and/or  unn 
The  major  problem  la  p: 
trucks  do  make   too  much 
vound  cltlea. 

Starting   with   Milwaukee, 

hsve  adopted  use  of  a  nolae , 

■ssHmum  meter  levels.  mea8ur«|4  at  a  given 
*«tance  from  the  vehicle.  But  i^orcement 
k  difficult.  ^  I 

The  best  sdution  of  an  Uea  iW  education. 
Tour  town  can  atart  a  notae-educatlon  cam- 
P*i(n  with  local  police  iasulng  warning  tlck- 
ds  to  drlvera  of  noUy  vehlclee.  A  statewide 
V  national  educational  f^T"py<gi  i  could  show 
*■»  actual  results  of  \islng  a  :beap  and  a 
fnsalum  muffler  or  demonatntlon  trucks 
•9<»*PPed  to  show  power  output  !venus  f ud 
ooosumptlon  fully  loaded. 

Ihickera  have  enough  trouh^ 
■JP  taxea  and  Ucenae  feea  for 
'jWclea  down  to  reaaonable  l4Vela.  Thay 
■V»t  flnd  communlUea  more  I'teponslve  if 
»n  themselvea  ooopented  by  i  <  dudng  the 
vhaust  noises  of  their  trucks  v )  untarlly 


have    laws 
ivent  "ex- 
nolse." 
that  given 
In  and 

reral   dtlea 
and  set 


trying  to 
heir  heavy 


Aa  to  Induatrlal  nolaa.  the  handful  of  pro- 
f aeelooal  englnaan  working  in  thla  fldd  have 
hdped  many  flrma  sdva  their  proUama.  m 
one  typloai  case,  aU  that  waa  required  waa 
to  move  aoma  fana  and  blowara.  In  another 
case,  equipping  the  steam  exhaust  of  a  hoa- 
pltal  power  station  with  a  mufllar  provided 
raliaf  for  patlenta  and  staff  alike. 

In  Oallf omla,  aoma  ownen  of  automobile 
laundriaa  worked  together  to  get  realistto 
oontrd  atetutea  edited  and  hired  an 
aeoustleal  engineer  to  hdp  them,  flrst  in 
preparing  baaie  leglaUtlon  and  then  in  re- 
daalgntng  equipment  that  did  not  comply. 

Ownen  of  imtuatrlal  planta  and  ahopplng 
oenteca  have  introduced  background  mualo 
to  reduce  fatigue,  boredom,  and  tension.  It 
hdpe  promote  work  in  the  planu  and  createe 
good  wlU  among  ahoppera. 

What  oan  an  average  dtlaen  do  about 
nolae?  Virst.  make  aura  that  yoit  arent 
creating  ndae  nuiaanoe.  Doee  your  car  need 
a  new  muffler?  Remember,  a  bad  one  coeta 
you  gaa  mileage.  How  about  that  poww 
mower?  Did  you  know  you  can  put  a  muffler 
on  it,  too? 

If  you  want  to  hdp  your  commimlty  get 
the  best  and  most  effective  anti-nolae  lawa. 
tell  your  local  offldaU  that  MUwaukee  baa 
a  good  tmck-nolae  Uw,  that  New  York  baa 
an  enforceable  regtilatlon  <m  automobile 
home;  that  Warwick,  RX,  haa  a  good  zoning 
regulation  providing  protection  against 
nolae;  and  that,  for  a  large  dty.  Chicago  haa 
eet  a  good  example. 

You  also  can  advlae  ownen  of  local  in- 
dustrial plants  that  they  oan  quiet  their 
more  annoying  noiaee,  often  at  amall  expense. 

Rnally,  you  can  make  your  own  home 
quieter.  An  air  conditioner  will  not  only 
make  your  home  more  comfortable  in  Sum- 
mer, It  can  keep  unwanted  sounds  out,  too. 
T7sually,  acoustical  materlala  aren't  needed  In 
every  room.  But  In  the  kitchen,  and  In  the 
haU  or  dining  room  between  the  kitchen  and 
the  rest  of  the  house,  acotutical  tile  on  the 
ceiling  will  do  a  lot  to  qidet  the  ndae  of 
diah-waaher,  kitchen  fan,  and  mixer — be- 
sldee  hdplng  to  make  the  kitchen  a  nicer 
place  to  work. 

Noisy  oU-bumers.  hot-air  aystems,  and 
Sximmer  exhaust  systems  can  be  quieted  by 
applying  acoustical  englneetlng  prlndplee. 
It's  easier,  of  course,  to  pick  equipment  when 
the  house  Is  being  built,  but  even  dd  equip- 
ment can  be  quieted  effectively.  One  thought 
applies  equally  to  trucks,  industrial  planta, 
and  homee:  well-malntalned  equipment 
usually  operetee  more  quietly  than  neglected 
equipment. 

To  sum  up,  ndae  may  not  drive  you  craay, 
but  It  certainly  can  ruin  your  sleep,  create 
nervoua  tension,  upset  digestion,  and  cause 
considerable  annoyance.  Tet  noise  isn't 
neceesaryi 

Modem  acoustical  englneenng  provldea 
ways  to  quiet  almoat  anything — ^Including 
Jet  planes,  trailer  trucks,  and  factory  ma- 
chlniBry.  By  cooperating  with  and  trying  to 
educate  thoee  reai>onslbIe  for  exceesive  ndse, 
you  can  help  quiet  things  down  without 
creating  ill  feeling  or  "making  a  Federal 
case"  out  of  your  noise  problems. 

(Prom  the  Journal  of  the  Acouetlcal  Society 

of  America,  March  1B64] 

BACKoaouitD-NoiBx  LavxLs  nr  SmnmaAir 

ComtuwiTiia 

(Paul  B.  Ostergaard  and  Ray  IXmley,  Lewla 

8.  OoodfHend  *  Aasodatee,  Cedar  KnoUa, 

New  Jeraey) 

(Recdved  18  November  1063) 
(Ndse  surveys  have  been  made  in  a  num- 
iMr  of  recently  devdoped  suburban  com- 
munities, aa  well  aa  in  well-established  c<»n- 
munltlee  that  are  not  penetrated  by  major 
expreesways  or  railroads.  MSssurements  of 
background-ndae  levels  are  preeented  and 
compared  with  earlier  pubUahed  data.    The 


flnrtlngs  Indioata  a  obaags  la  mMtraqtaaaoy- 
band  levela  that  ahoold  be  conaldared  In  de- 
veloping aonlng  and  nulaanoa-oonbrol 
aUtutaa.) 

nmooDcnoH 

A  number  of  excellent  baokground-nolaa 
surveys  have  been  performed  In  recant  yean 
to  develop  a  atetistlcal  atetement  of  the 
noise  to  which  people  are  axpoeed.*^  Typi- 
cally, theee  aurveys  have  Induded  long-term 
maaaursments  of  badtground  notse  In  a 
large  number  of  areaa  with  a  wide  variety  of 
nolae  souroea.  The  aurveys  Induded  resi- 
dential areaa.  realdentlal  areaa  near  alrporta. 
residential  areaa  near  busy  streets  and  hlgh- 
waya  and  industrial  areaa.  Theee  maaauia- 
ments  are  gsnarally  divided  into  time  pe- 
riods: 8:90  ajn.  to  4:30  pjn.  and  1:00  ajn. 
to  6:00  a.m.  Many  of  our  currut  aanlng 
ordlnancee  an  baaed  on  theae  meaaurementa, 
aa  well  as  one  well-known  empirical  method 
for  evaluating  community  reeponse  to  ndse. 

However,  the  extreme  ganeraUty  of  theee 
surveys  occaalonaUy  has  posed  dUBculUee  for 
thoee  devdoptng  aonlng  regulations  and  in- 
terpreting data  for  commimlty  reeponee  to 
noise.  In  eome  recent  surveys,  a  peculiar 
deviation  from  the  general  curvee  haa  been 
noticed  with  great  regularity— not  particu- 
larly in  the  measured  range  of  levels,  but 
rather  in  the  elope  of  the  curvee.  Tlila  pecu- 
liarity haa  led  to  an  examination  of  the  data 
from  our  fllee  and  to  a  special  survey  that  Is 
limited  to  appropriate  oondltl<ma  for  devel- 
oping a  statlitlcal  statement  of  the  back- 
ground-ndae levels  in  suburban  communl- 
tlee not  penetrated  by  major  expreeawnya  or 
induatrlal  nolae. 

X.  nUXJXDUBX 

Tlie  conditions  for  the  special  survey  were 
based  on  sevma  consldentlons.  The  great- 
eet  Intereet  Uee  in  the  background-nolae 
levels  that  occur  in  the  period  in  which  peo- 
ple are  resting  or  preparing  for  deep.  Mctt 
data  on  complaints  from  aircraft-noise  in- 
trusion, for  Instance,  have  indicated  that  the 
late-evening  hotuv  In  which  sleep  or  rest  Is 
dlsttirlied  la  the  time  pwlod  when  the  largest 
nimiber  of  eomplalnta  will  arlae.* 

A  aecond  consideration  was  location. 
Ideally,  areaa  were  required  near  major  urban 
areas  but  with  no  major  hlghwaya  or  express- 
ways, no  through  truck  traflic,  no  Industry, 
no  major  electrical-distribution  substatlona, 
and  with  a  minimum  of  aircraft  flyoven. 

A  third  dual  consideration  waa  the  season 
and  the  weather.  Most  of  the  prevloua  sur- 
veys were  performed  in  the  IsAe  spring,  sum- 
mertime, and  early  fall.  Some  of  the  seaaonal 
problems  that  have  occurred  are  nolae  from 
crlcketo  and  "peepos"  that  raiaea  the  higher- 
frequency-band  levels  somewhat  above  the 
minimum,  ndae  from  normally  private  oon- 
vetsatUniB  that  travels  throtigh  open  win- 
dows and  Interferes  with  stable  measure- 
ments, ndse  from  reddentlal  alr-oondltlon- 
lng systems  that  pervadea  the  area,  and  ndse 
from  automobile  tralBc  that  ralsee  the  gen- 
eral background  levela  for  extended  pertoda, 
yet  not  frequently  enough  to  be  properly 
considered  as  stable  ba<d:0round  ndse.  Wln- 
tertima  measurements  are  visually  dUBeult 
to  obtam  from  both  the  viewpoint  of  the  ob- 
server's comfort  and  the  validity  of  the  data. 
Ideally,  the  measurements  should  be  made 
a«  a  time  of  the  year  when  the  temperature 
and  humidity  are  about  the  median  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  for  tha  area,  with  Uttleer 


>0.  L.  BonvaUet,  "Levels  and  8pc%a  of 
Ttrafllc.  Industrial,  and  Raeldenttal  Area 
NOtsa."  J.  Acoust.  Boo.  Am.  3S,  4S»-«M4(1M1) . 

*m.  r.  Batemaa  and  E.  Ackerman.  nBoma 
Obeervatlona  on  BmaU-Town  Noise."  Noise 
Oontrd  J,  No.  6, 40-4S  (IBW) . 

«!•.  If.  Beranek.  K.  D.  Kryter,  and  L.  N. 
MlUer,  "ReacUon  of  People  in  Exterior  Air- 
craft Noise,"  Ndse  Contrd  B,  No.  S,  a»-«l 
as  (lOM). 
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BO  wlQd  to  tnfluenee  ettber  tbe  meantn- 
m«nu  or  tbe  twckgroand  qoIm,  awl  aaziy 
enougb  In  the  year  to  avoid  miuaual  trafflc, 
trea  froga  or  "peepen."  open  windows,  and 
alr-oondltloner  nolae. 

ObTloiuty,  It  U  dlfflOQlt  to  otHaln  a  large 
■ample  aatlsfylng  theaa  coodiUoaa.  How- 
evOT,  this  q;>eolaI  aurvey  waa  performed  under 
the  above  eondltlona  with  a  relatlvelT  good- 
aiaed  sample. 

The  date  for  the  apadal  annrer  wera  ob- 
tehied  In  three  oommtmltlea  In  northern  New 
Jtntj  that  He  in  an  H>proxlnuta  radlua  of 
16  mllaa  from  the  center  of  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan.  The  surveyed  areas  within  the 
ecmmunlties  are  commonly  termed  as  "mid- 
dle class"  through  "upper  olaos"  with  respect 
to  Income  and  have  housing  separation,  ain- 
gle  occupancy,  and  construction  typical  of 
these  income  groupa.  Thirteen  of  the  eight- 
een areas  sampled  were  located  In  ot  directly 
adjacent  to  a  private  realdentlal  park.  This 
park  area  Is  a  jHlvately  aupported  community 
with  oootrolled  access  and  unusually  strict 
sonlng  reguUtlons.  Household  separatlona 
are  typically  in  excess  of  several  hundred 
feet.  This  heavily  wooded  area  has  no  truck- 
ing and  only  limited  passenger-automobile 
trafflc. 

The  remaining  areas  that  were  surveyed 
were  In  typical  realdentlal  areas  in  which 
traffic  Is  Infrequent  In  the  sampling  period. 
The  measuring  periods  were  limited  to  a 
time  period  between  9:00  fjc.,  and  11:80 
pj€.  with  the  majority  of  measurements 
obtained  between  10:00  pji.  and  11:00  p.m. 
ICeasiirementa^were  made  In  late  March  and 
during  the  month  of  Aprtl  on  nights  when 
the  temperature  at  the  beginning  of  the 
date  collection  exceeded  60*F  and  the  relative 
humidity  exceed  46%.  The  median  temper- 
ature during  the  measiiring  periods  was  64° 
ranging  from  «•  to  78*  T.  The  median 
relattve  humidity  was  83%.  with  extreme 
valuea  of  4«%  and  80% .  These  valuea  doaely 
approximate  the  ten-year  medians  of  Ba*r 
•nd  67%  RH  for  the  northern  New  Jersey 
area.»  No  measurements  were  made  In  winds 
•xceedlng  6  mph  as  estimated  by  visual  Inter- 
pretetlon  of  the  Beauford  scale  of  wind  velo- 
dtlss  (Beaufort  nxmibers  from  0  to  2,  which 
are  described  phyalcaUy  by  smoke  rising  ver- 
tically and  a  light  rusUe  of  leaves.) 

All  measurements  were  made  using  equip- 
ment that  meete  or  exceeds  the  current  ap- 
plicable American  Standards  Association  re- 
quirements. All  values  were  read  directly 
from  an  octeve-band  analyzer.  The  entire 
««Munng  system  was  calibrated  at  approxi- 
mately 18-mln  Intervals  with  a  known  sound 
•ource  at  a  lUed  frequency. 

A  rigorous  check  of  the  electrical  and 
acoustical  characterUUcs  of  the  complete 
maasurlng  system  was  made  to  eliminate  any 
poartWllty  of  equipment  error.  The  results 
or  the  equipment  check  Indicated  that  the 
complete  system  Including  field  calibration 
was  (^ble  of  meaauilng  sound-pressure 
levels  within  ±  l  dB  for  each  octeve  band  In 
Which  measurements  were  taken. 

The  date  were  obtalUMl  In  octeve  bands 
from  76  through  8600  ops  In  aU  areas  and 
«rom  37.6  to  MOO  cpa  In  one-haU  of  the 
m«asurtng  steUons.     The  modal  valuss  of 

Si^^  *"l*^**'*-**°<*  *•'•»•  ''«•  woorded 
lOUowlag  at  laast  oos-mlnute  obsarvatlona 
in  eaeh  oeteva  band.    Ikequsnt  ehaoks  ww« 

•  V.  8.  Weather  Bureau.  "Decennial  Oansiis 
of  tha  Unltad  States  CUavte-Summarr  of 
Kwurly  ObearvaUona  (78  ItetaUan  nme 
•oot):  Vewark.  NJ.  1061-61."  in  CUma- 
tognphjf  0/  th*  UnUei  Statea  (UA  Oepart- 
mant  of  Coramaroe  Weather  Buraao.  WMh- 
tagton.  D.C..  l»«a).  No.  88-88.  Table  A^ 
Annual  SumiAary.  Date  convartad  by  IjswIs 
8.  Ooodfriaad  *  Arrmiatas.  '^wi- 


made  at  each  location  at  vazloils  times  In 
the  900-  to  laoo-cps  octeve  band  to  eliminate 
spurious  readings.  Notetlons  of  the  extrane 
valuea  In  each  octeve  band  were  also  made, 
although  ttiey  are  not  reported  In  this  paper, 
n.  ■ann.n 
The  date  ware  reduced  by  converting  the 
readings  for  sach  octeve  band  into  a  stetlstl- 
oal  flraqueney  dlatrlbutton  and  then  convert- 
ing to  parcentUea.  IntarpoUted  levels  were 
obtained  by  fitting  a  curve  to  the  date  on 
probablltty  paper.  As  an  Intereatlng  slde- 
Ught,  the  date  Indicated  that  the  distribu- 
tions of  the  modal  values  were  very  nearly 
stetlstically  normal  curvea  as  foimd  tor 
Bonvallet.* 

THe  "averaglnr'  method  used  for  this  study 
differs  from  that  of  Stevens'  in  that  the 
obaerred  values  of  octeve-band  preesiuv  level 
are  judged  to  be  modal  valuea— the  value  that 
occurs  moet  frequently.  Stevens  used  the 
arithmetic  mean  value  obtained  by  conver- 
sion to  intensity  levels  for  averaging  and 
reconverting  to  the  decibel  scale,  which,  as 
he  points  out,  gives  somewhat  greater  weight 
to  measuremente  of  higher  sound-preasure 
levels  than  to  lower  sound-pressure  levels. 
The  virtue  In  using  modal  valuea,  if  any.  is 

that  the  mode  Is  the  moet  typical  value the 

same  as  the  "average"  shoe  size,  for  instance, 
which  is  a  modal  value  rather  than  an  arith- 
metic mean  value.  By  treating  the  date  aa  a 
stetlsUcal  frequency  distrlbuUon  of  a  group 
of  numbers,  one  also  retelns  a  direct  Identity 
with  measiiremente  made  by  others  uslnu 
almllar  equipment. 

The  observed  values  were  corrected  when 
necessary  for  the  effects  of  the  Internal  noise 
of  the  measuring  equipment.  The  corrected 
valiies  were  used  in  developing  the  frequency 
distributions  from  which  the  percentile  val- 
ues were  Interpolated.  Therefore,  certain 
values,  such  as  the  levels  below  which  6% 
of  the  noise  occurred  in  the  higher  frequen- 
cies, do  not  represent  directly  measured  data, 
but  rather  values  Inferred  from  the  fre- 
quency dlstrlbutlOD. 

The  resulte  of  the  special  survey  are  shown 
In  Pig.  1  [not  printed  in  RxcoaD).  The  per- 
centUe  values  in  each  octeve  band  represent 
the  leveU  below  which  the  given  percentage 
of  observed  noise  occurs.  The  date  are  re- 
stricted to  suburban-community  background 
noise  with  no  major  noise  intrusions. 

The  date  In  Fig.  1  were  compared  to  back- 
ground-noise date  taken  In  suburban  com- 
munities obtained  in  the  past  five  years  by 
Lewis  8.  Ooodfrlend  &  Associates.  Only  date 
from  75  cps  and  above  were  consldned  to 
eliminate  unknown  variability  due  to  wind 
noise  and  equipment  response  In  the  low  fre- 
quencies. All  octevea  above  76  cps  were  com- 
pared, with  the  excepUon  of  octeve  bands  In 
which  a  definite  noise  problem  existed.  A 
tot^  of  28  samples  were  compared  with  the 
percentile  date  shown  In  Fig.  i.  AU  22  sam- 
ples fell  within  the  6% -06%  range,  with  no 
exceptions.  All  22  samplea  exhibited  the 
same  general  ahape  shown  In  the  curves  of 
Fig.  1.  The  date  for  the  22  umpleB  were  ob- 
tained with  three  completely  different  sete 
ormeasurlng  equipment,  thus  making  a  bias 
nom  the  equipment  somewhat  unlikely 
Theae  date  were  also  gathered  by  different 
engineers. 

A  aUnllar  comparlaon  was  made  with  a 
somewhat  limited  sample  of  three  examples 
of  background  date  obtained  in  Sutopa.  The 
European  measuramaate  wart  made  In  rural 
areaa  of  France  at  night.  Theaa  mriasuni 
mente  are  of  somewhat  more  than  passing  in- 
terest In  that  the  areas  In  which  they  were 
made  do  not  have  electrical  noise  from  oU 

•Sae  Biaf.  l.  p.  iS«. 
'Sea  Baf.  2.  p.  4. 
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furnaces  or  similar  equipment,  a  sHuatiM, 
which  Is  nearly  Impossible  to  duplicate  ta«M 
tmited  Stetea  of  America.    'Hiese  measm! 
mente  are  believed  to  be  nearly  the  um» 
limit  of  ambient  noise  in  natiue.    ThMs 
date,  when  compared  to  the  date  In  FUi 
Me  almost  on  the  6%  line,  as  may  be  nMed 
in   Pig.    2    [not   printed   in   Rrcoitoi     -rS 
general  shape  Is  also  the  same  as  in  Fig.  i. 
m.  mscnaaioN 
The  curves  shown  In  Fig.  l  represent  the 
resulte  of  a  very  limited  siurey.    Howenr 
certain  factors  tend  to  add  a  degree  of  ■my^ 
Ity  to  the  date  that  exceeds  the  vaUdlty  aa> 
sodated  with  a  random  sample  of  gtmiigf 
BlEe.    The  selected  locations  for  the  spedal 
survey,   the  favorable-environment  chan»- 
terlstlca.  and  the  coaapletaness  of  the  data 
allow  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  to  be 
placed    In    the    information    than   perhaps 
wotild  normally  be  expected.    The  agreement 
with  the  date  from  past  surveys  using  aj. 
ferent  eqiilpment.  different  areas,  and  mf. 
ferent  people  Is  also  in  favor  of  the  anall 
sample.    The  date.  In  spite  of  these  facton, 
still  repreeent  a  small  sample  that  cannot 
compare  In  stetlstlcal  reUabiUty  with  laxfs 
samples,  such  as  those  used  by  Stevens  and 
Bonvallet,  particularly  when  considering  ths 
absolute   values  of  the  background  levak. 
The  Interesting  part  of  the  date  lies  in  ttts 
general  appearance  of  the  date  when  plottsd 
for  each  of  the  octeve  bands. 

In  Fig.  3  [not  printed  In  Raooao],  the  data 
from  the  siirvey  are  compared  with  the  data 
obteined  by  Bonvallet  in  the  Chicago  survey, 
reported  In  1961.  The  date  obtained^  by 
Bonvallet  were  restricted  to  the  400-  to  800- 
cps  band  and  extended  to  a  generalised  form, 
based  on  experience  and  a  small  number  of 
measuremente  when  ccxnpared  to  the  w»»ii) 
body  of  measuremente.  As  may  be  noted 
from  Fig.  3,  Bonvallet's  date  Indicated  some- 
what higher  levels  throughout.  The  mini- 
mum levels  for  night  conditions  in  residen- 
tial areas  follow  the  6%  date  curve  quite 
well.  The  general  shape  of  the  two  sets  of 
date  also  agree  quite  well  In  the  areas  In 
which  the  date  may  be  compared. 

The  other  major  siu^ey  of  backgrouml 
noise,  published  in  1964  by  Stevens,  was 
based  on  a  very  large  sample  of  backgrouBdi 
measured  in  the  76-  to  160-,  300-  to  600-, 
and  1200-  to  2400-cps  ooteve  bands.'  Theaa 
date  are  shown  In  Fig.  4  [not  printed  la 
RccosD],  with  the  resulte  of  the  present  sur- 
vey. The  disagreement  between  the  two 
surveys  Is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
lower  percentile  values  and  in  the  general 
shape  of  the  curves.  The  source  of  the  dis- 
agreement Is  difficult  to  Identify  becates 
the  sampling  methods  and  averaging  tech- 
niques were  quite  different.  The  range  of 
valuea  Is  also  strikingly  different  and  per- 
haps is  attributable  to  the  larger  su&frie 
used  by  Stevens,  The  differences  might  also 
be  due  to  a  distinct  change  in  background 
noise  in  the  eight  or  more  years  elapsed  since 
the  date  were  obteined  by  Stefrens. 

Several  additional  measuremente  were  per- 
formed to  verify  or  reject  the  poeslbUlty  thst 
a  change  may  have  occurred  In  background- 
noise  character.  Repeated  vlsite  were  msde 
to  the  measuring  sitae  to  verify  that  the 
noise  measiired  in  the  600-  to  1200-cps  oc- 
teve band — in  which  the  major  difference 
between  Stevens'  date  and  these  date  oo- 
curs — ^pervaded  the  general  area  and  was  not 
associated  with  any  directional  pattern. 
Zilmlted  date  In  the  octeve  bands  from  800 
to  8400  cps  taken  In  rural  Connecticut  at  a 
distance  of  about  OM  miles  from  a  lightly 
traveled  road  Indicate  that  the  differences 
between  Stevens'  date  and  theaa  date  may  be 


•See  Bef.  8,  p.  8. 
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tttrlbuted  to  aerodynamic  and  lire  notoe  of 
piMenger  automoMles  at  distant  as  where  the 
Mciflc  noise  source  Is  unldent  table. 

Practically,  the  value  of  knMvlng  back- 
pound  data  Ilea  In  formulaMng  zoning 
eodes  for  noise  and  for  prediction  purpoaes 
tn  noise  control.  As  previously  noted,  many 
lonlng  codes  are  baaed  on  the  t  ^  by  Stev- 
Af  and  reflect  the  general  atiape  of  his 
egrree.  An  example  of  a  tyiical  zoning 
gode  "  is  shown  superlmpoaed  ati  the  resulte 
of  the  present  survey  In  Fig.  6  |(bot  printed 
IbRscord].  The  effect  of  the  different  curve 
ibspe  is  noticeable  In  the  150-  to  300-,  300- 
to  600-,  and  600-  to  1200  cps  bands  where 
the  background  levels  are  greater  than  the 
g^Timiim  allowable  wide-band  levels  25% 
or  more  of  the  time.  This  Isi  not  greatly 
dUTerent  from  the  amoimt  bi  which  the 
Dolae  Is  exceeded  using  Stevens'  llate,  except 
vhen  considering  the  dlffereitces  In  the 
■mpling  areas.  Stevens'  dste  Included 
■unices  from  urban  areas  neai  [busy  hlgh- 
itya  with  large  numbers  of  tnifks  and  the 
pnsent  siirvey  specifically  enluded  these 
utas.  I 

A  more  striking,  more  Imports  nt  difference 
may  be  found  In  the  1200-  to  2400-,  2400-  to 
MOO-,  and  4800-  to  9600-cps  blinds  Where 
the  Boning  code  lies  on  the  extniiolated  96th 
percentile  line  of  Stevens'  date  '  Theae  val- 
uea are  about  8  dB  above  the  r  skulte  of  the 
preaent  survey.  The  frequency  ^omponente. 
slileh  are  of  greatest  Importansto  In  annoy- 
ance and,  therefore,  perhaps  thu  [largest  fac- 
tor in  preventing  sleep,  are  alloT  red  to  exceed 
96%  of  the  normal  background  noise  as 
determined  by  this  study.  I 

It  would  appear,  based  on  tl  le  date  from 
thla  survey,  that  those  portions  of  zoning 
ocdea  dealing  with  maximum  permissible 
nsise  should  be  examined  to  see  if  the  code 
k  providing  the  best  possible  protection 
tor  the  citizens.  This  concluslqn  has  been 
idnforced  In  recent  years  whei^.  In  develop- 
ing zoning  codes  for  noise,  te^  recordings 
of  wide-band  noise,  using  the  shape  of  the 
Stavens'  data,  have  been  prepared  for  use 
br  governing  bodies  and  for  9^  own  use. 
The  general  consensus  from  thei  various  gov- 
■nlng  bodies  is  that  the  usual  |  permissible 
BOlae  levels  are  Indeed  anqbylng  when 
oouldered  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  prea- 
ttt-day  emphasis  on  freedom  filcpcn  Intrusion 
tRxa  beyond  the  property  line 


jaeprlnted  from  Noise  Control,  Mareh  1968] 

RoiSE  IN  THZ  CoMMTTNrrr — WHt^  It  Comis 
PtoK,  What  It  Sottnds  TiTKx.  am)  Wbt  It 
Somros  That  Wat* 

(By  Lewis  S.  Ooodfrlend.  Lewis  1  i .  Ooodfrlend 
&  Associatea.  Montolalr,  fl J.) 

Increasing  concern  over  nols4  In  the  com- 
munity Is  being  evidenced  by  many  groups, 
la  response  to  a  growing  number  of  com- 
plaints, manufacturera,  transpOftetion  com- 
puilea,  public  utilities,  and  plvlo  officials 
are  becoming  more  and  more  {interested  in 
tlM  technical  aspects  at  commiinity  noise.  In 
particular  the  maximum  levels  «^ch  various 
Mtlvttles  can  be  permitted  to  Idreate  before 
Utey  become  nuisances  or  ivdolate  local 
■tatutes.  I 

To  date,  moat  of  the  studleal  of  noise  In 
the  community  have  been  on  either  a  ate- 


"K.  N.  Stevens  and  J.  J.  Barudh,  "C(snmu- 
Btty  Noise  and  City  Planning,"  in  HandbooJIc 
J^Wotje  Control,  edited  by  C.  1  li  Harris  (Mc- 

Otew-Hili  Book  Co.,  inc..  New  

'«*P-  35.  pp.  86-ia. 

*  An  addreas  before  the  eight  h  annual  N»> 
tlonal  Noise  Abatement  Sympc^imi  in  Obi- 
«go,  October  10, 19S7. 


tlstlcal  basis  >•*  or  a  class  basis.*- *•••  •  Meth- 
ods for  evaliiatlng  cranmunity  noise  Have 
been  formulated,  however,  which  may  per- 
mit the  prediction  of  a  community's  reaction 
to  certain  given  noise  charscterlatloa  under 
certain  specified  conditions.*-  *■  * 

Applying  these  techniques  to  a  ntmiber  of 
situations,  R.  L.  Cardlnell  and  the  author 
have  found  that,  In  addition  to  the  acoustical 
considerations,  factors  involving  human  re- 
lations also  enter  this  prediction.  These  fac- 
tors are  all  subjective  in  nature.  They  de- 
pend on  Individual  and  group  reeponaea  of 
people  under  various  conditions  and  sel- 
Aata,  unfortunately,  on  either  the  spectrum 
or  the  level  of  the  noise. 

A  realization  of  this  fact  Is  easential  to  the 
effective  handling  of  particular  communitf 
noise  problems.  \ 

There'  are  five  oatagorlas  Into  whidi  oom-N 
munlty  notae  soureee  may  bo  divided.   Iliaae  / 
•re   (ft)    tranaportetloo.   (b)    Induatry.   (c) 
oonuneroe.  (d)  community  aervloea.  and  (e) 
individual  activity. 

m  each  ofttsgory  there  are  a  ntunber  of 
typical  sources.  In  the  transportation  oftte* 
gory,  for  example,  there  are  (1)  trueka,  (3) 
motoroycles.  (3)  automobUea,  (4)  ratlroftd 
trains,  (6)  aircraft.  (6)  buses,  and  (7)  boato. 

S<xne  typical  industrial  noise  sources  are 
(1)  blowera,  (2)  oompreaaors.  (8)  process 
machinee.  (4)  preeaea,  (5)  teat  stands.  (6) 
outside  exhaxist  llnss.  (7)  power  tranafonn- 
ers,  (8)  ventilation  equipment,  and  (8)  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  stippllee  and  «w«»*iii 
producte. 

In  the  commercial  category  might  be  dted 
(1)  reeteurante.  drugatorsa,  and  bars.  (8) 
oooUng  towers  and  air  oondittonara.  and 
(3)  loading  and  tinloartlng  of  buainaa  eup- 
plies  and  merchandlae. 

Community  aervice  noise  sources  include 
(1)  gaa  stetiona.  (2)  car  washes.  (3)  trana- 
portellcm  terminals,  (4)  law  enforcement 
and  public  safety  and  oommunlcatlon  equip- 
ment (sirens,  whisttea.  and  loudspeakera. 
for  exanq>le) ,  and  (8)  highway  maintenanoe 
machinery,  aiieh  aa  pavement  breakeia,  and 
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pubUe  oonatructlott  toola.  (rtvetcn.  for  «k- 
ampte.  anS^  air  couipreooors) . 

under  individual  activity  are  auoh  toaxSka 
aa  (1)  hotiaekeepinc  »nd  home  maintenanoe. 
(8)  aetlTe  reereatlcm.  Including  aodal  gather- 
ings, sporte  (sports  cars  corns  under  this 
heading),  and  games,  (3)  entertainment 
media,  such  as  radio,  television,  home  movies, 
and  high  fid^ty.  and  (4)  pete.  Into  this 
category  of  Individual  activity  fall  aueh  mlo- 
oellaneous  notse  sources  as  model  alrplanaa, 
ringing  but  unanswered  telephones,  and  the 
delightful  but  noisy  proceaalons  following 
newlyweds  from  the  churoh. 

Of  these  categorlea.  the  fliat  two.  trans- 
portetlon  and  Indtiatry,  have  become  the 
major  serlovts  offenders  In  the  ears  of  the 
public. 

llie  examples  of  particular  noloe  problema 
that  fc^w  will  serve  to  Uliiotrate  soma  of 
the  typical  sources  In  these  categories  and 
will  also  Indicate  some  of  the  siibjectlve  fac- 
tors involved  in  a  communlty'a  reaction  to 
them. 

I 


TYw  main  source  of  eomplalnt  in  the  first 
example  Is  a  home,  at  NB  in  Fig.  1  (net 
printed  In  Rxcoao] .  In  a  residenttel  Bona  alt- 
uatad  between  two  Industrial  areas.  Mote 
toat  the  realdentlal  areas  la  triangular  in 
ahape, 

•me  Induatiles  to  t^e  n(»th  are  light  In 
nature  and  low  In  sound  output.  Athough 
they  do  make  use  of  some  heavy  trucking 
during  the  day.  they  produce  almost  no 
meaaurable  noise  at  night.  However,  the 
metal-plating  plant  located  to  the  south  of 
Avenue  A.  which  was  the  community  target 
for  noise  oomplalnte,  has  two  10-hp  6000- 
CFM  blowKS.  located  at  O.  exhausting  air 
from  over  the  plating  baths.  Theae  Mowera. 
plus  a  number  of  smaller  unite,  operate  con- 
tinuously. The  noise  level  contours  for  this 
array  of  fans  and  blowers  are  ahown  on  Fig. 
1  for  the  75-160-cpB  band.  Figure  8  [not 
printed  in  the  BaooBS]  ahows  the  conbooxs 
for  the  800-600-cpa  band. 

It  la  unfortunate  that  the  location  of  the 
plant  buildings  relative  to  one  another,  the 
disposition  of  a  mound  of  earth  Just  west  of 
the  fans,  and  the  unbalance  and  bunting  of 
the  fans  add  up  to  a  lobe  centered  almost  di- 
rectly on  the  nearest  realdence.  By  the  time 
the  plating  company  asked  for  acoustical 
measuremente  to  determine  whether  It  really 
had  a  prc^lem.  this  neighbor  was  not  too 
happy  about  the  situation.  It  was.  there- 
fore. Impossible  to  make  measuremente  at 
the  residence. 

However,  measuremente  were  made  on  both 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  residence, 
and  these  checked  quite  closely  with  calcu- 
lated octeve-band  levels  for  these  polnte. 
The  measured  values  at  the  measiirlng  ste- 
tlon  approximately  400  ft  from  the  noise 
soijrce  fell  within  2  to  8  decibels  of  the  levels 
predicted  for  this  distance  and  azimuth  from 
the  source. 

In  comparing  the  plant  with  other  noise 
soureee  In  the  area.  It  was  found  that 
Avenue  A  is  a  well-traveled  throughfare  and 
is  used  all  day  and  several  times  an  hour 
througihout  the  night  bv  trucks  and  auto- 
mobiles. In  addition,  both  mlUtary  and 
civilian  aircraft  fiy  over  the  area  from  early 
morning  to  late  at  night.  But  the  moot 
persistent  sound  heard  In  this  area  was  the 
whistling  of  the  Ixmg  Island  Railroad  traliu 
aa  they  approached  pade  crooolngs.  of  which 
there  are  many. 

Tape  recordings  were  made  on  a  modified 
Ampex  000  t»pt  reoorder.  Thla  recorder  and 
the  control  bos.  Fig.  8  [not  printed  In  Bm- 
oan],  operated  38  oeconds  out  of  every  3  min- 
utes, thus  sampHnjt  34  hours  on  8^  houn  at 
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Uf.  TlM  bffam  mrtteb  on  Um  oontroi  bn 
panafta  aetiTattDc  tlM  z«ooc4ar  aotcr  mmx 
Ultau  It  1«  not  ey^ad  to  tba  nmntnc.  Ibua. 
■ouoda  o<  pTttcotor  Intanat  can  te  nco^wt 
ft»  A  toocar  period  tliaa  tlM  as-«M  "on" 
lnt«nrmL 

Wo  uMd  tlx  miadng  »«««ittlii«  oa  tho  lo- 
ooRtar  to  proTlde  •mtounotOMnti  on  the 
tape.  Thla  to  not  m  eophtottoeted  m  nitnc 
•tsekador  etactand  bMito  in  atwo-dunnol 
•naatwMnt.  but  It  doat  pannlt  a  hlaber 
•>«nal-to-notoe  latio  with  the  fuu  track  re- 
oordlnc.  Die  only  dtoadvantace  to  tbe  aaao- 
wbat  higher  dtotortlan  vhoa  the  voioe  T*g"^'" 
are  «Med  at  leveto  high  enough  to  orSrlde 
notor  baekgrounda.  (We  have  often  oaed  the 
aound-lerel  meter  with  Its  built-in  micro- 
phone connected  to  the  line  Inimt  on  the 
Ampe»for  thto  pnrpoee.) 

ingure  4  [not  printed  la  Saoaasl  shows 
tte  range  at  lareto  of  the  background  notoe 
from  the  plant  predicted  for  the  nearest 
resldenee  together  with  Tarloos  notsee  ^tee- 
wed  400  ft  from  the  plant  and  the  aame 
dUtance  from  Avenue  A  as  the  residence 
Thto  ahoxUd  provide  approodmately  the  same 
lereto  for  peaaing  trame  at  the  mloMdione  as 
would  be  measured  at  the  house.  The  nU- 
«K»hooe  and  reehlaneee  were  both  at  sudi 
grsat  distances  tmn  the  railroad  and  the 
alreaaft  that  the  lereto  measured  at  the 
microphone  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
same  as  those  that  would  be  measursd  at  the 

nOMie. 

The  baekgrotmd  notoe  lereto  measured  In 
,  the  general  area  to  the  north  of  the  plant 
f  *lSl.V^  ■"  ■'*»  "hown.  as  are  the  eurvee 
for  NCas  and  NC86.  It  may  be  seen  that 
although  the  ambient  to  exceeded  at  the 
asarest  reaidenoe.  the  Interior  lereto  wUl  fall 
below  thoee  considered  sultabto  for  sleM> 
and  rest  spaoes  In  the  publtohed  Uterattm 
to  tact.  the.  lereto  Inside  the  reetdenoe  would 
.  OS  oonslderably  lower  than  thoee  predicted 
bare,  which  are  exterior  lertis. 

The  drctoe  on  Fig.  4  show  tbe  lereto  of 
various  sounds  as  they  ooouned  throughout 
^e  day  and  were  analysed  from  the  tape,  to 
the  morning,  at  4:18  on  one  occasion  and  at 
»:00  on  another,  trucks  arrived  at  the  plant, 
and  during  the  day  many  sounds  Incident  to 
community  life  were  heard  as  fndlcated 
I«ng  Zaiand  to.  of  course,  noted  for  Its  air- 
waft  plants  and  many  private.  mUltary.  and 
oommerdal  airports,  so  the  eound  ot  paaatour 
aircraft  during  the  day  and  early  evaolnc  is 
aot  unusual.  However,  note  the  levetorfthe 
2^toaJ  passing  aircraft  that  ware  reooided 
a*  tneee  omea. 

Juat  before  an<Mafter  the  hour  for  ahlft 
mange  at  the  plant,  aa  employeee  arrive  and 
Ospart,  the  sound  of  their  cara  (aoma  old. 
•pme  new.  and  aome  aporta)  may  be  heard. 
«  ahoold  be  noted  that  thto  same  shlft- 
«»oge  notoe  occurs  against  a  lower  baok- 
^mind  at  midnight  and  again  at  8:00  In 
the  moaning.  8ome  of  the  cars  leavtnc  the 
^ant  (thaae  are  marked  with  an  L  on  nV  4) 
••em  to  produce  levtia  aooiewhat  higher  t>>fn 
^cae  produced  by  paaalng  traffic.  Thto  and 
the  changing  of  gears  by  eaat-bound  cara 
ixM  in  front  or  the  neatest  raaldenoe  could 
•aauy  be  unwelcome  aoonda  for  uj^t  aleep- 
•ra.  At  8:80  pjn.  and  periodically  through- 
out the  evening,  even  after  midnight,  the 
tntn  whtotle  waa  heard  along  with  traffic. 

The  owner  of  the  raaManoe  nearest  the 
^M»t  waa  not  only  ooniplatnlng.  but  was 
t^g  the  matter  up  with  the  Ttown  Board. 
Rom  the  data  taken  and  applied  to  the 
varloua  rating  methoda.^-  ■•  •  thto  aotlcn 
would  not  have  been  predicted.     It  would 

have  bean  eattaatad  that  paaatng  atroratt  and 
.n*  railroad  would  constitute  mar*  oauae 
-  tha  plant  for  such  aetlOD.>*   Monovar. 


If  an  adjustment  to  made  for  the  lednettco 
or  leveto  Inside  tbe  house.  It  would  ^pear 
that  th«e  to  no  reaeon  for  complaint  or  ac- 
tion whatever. 

Why,  then,  waa  there  a  problem?  The  an- 
awer  waa  learned  In  conversations  with  the 
townayeopto.  Although  the  plating  ^aat  did 
make  a  aolee  that  could  be  heard  Inalde  the 
houee.  It  was  certainly  not  a  notoe  that 
would  awaken  even  the  lightest  sleeper. 
However.  It  does  have  a  oharaotertotlo  that  to 
attenttoo-holdlng.  Once  awakened  by  the 
real  offendar— a  ptTlmg  ear  or  a  whtotle  early 
la  tbe  momta»— tbe  residents  of  the  house 
oould  hear  thto  particular  sound,  which  was 
readily  Identlflable  and  which  they  oould 
associate  with  encroaching  Industrial  estab- 
^**tiiTwnto 

There  to  no  doubt  that  several  measures 
oaa  be  used  to  reduce  notoe  from  tbe  plant 
at  thto  parttoular  residence.  r»«'iMtnl  In 
rwnommenrtatlona  war*  fan  attenuation  units, 
ebangaa  In  fan  flltar  untta.  relocation  of 
the  plant  gate  to  tflmlnate  gear  ■hiffcing  In 
frcBit  at  tbe  resldemoe.  and  reminders  to 
•naployaee  to  be  good  nelghbora. 

Th*  aifectlveneaa  oC  theee  maasurea  has 
not  yet  been  avaluated.  It  to  doubtful,  how- 
ever, that  notoe  reduction  at  the  plant  will 
solve  the  problem  of  oompUOnts.  The  con- 
tinuing growth  at  Industry  In  the  nslghbor- 
hood  wUI  put  more  traffic  on  Avenue  A  dnr- 
ing  the  night  and  early  morning  hfibs, 
oonsequenUy  raising  the  background  level 
to  a  point  about  the  current  annoyance  levtf . 
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l^he  aeoond  example  concerns  a  large  In- 
dustrial plant  at  the  edge  of  a  residential 
neighborhood  where  a  serlee  of  notoe  com- 
plaints had  arisen.  Tbe  plant  had  been  In 
operation  for  over  twenty  years  In  the  aame 
location,  but  In  that  time  a  realdenttal  neigh- 
borhood to  the  north  and  east  had  been 
buUt  up.  A  map  of  the  area  to  shown  In 
Fig.  8  (not  printed  In  the  Bboo«b]. 

The  noise  leveto  at  the  plant  fence  line  are 
shown  In  ng.  8  [not  printed  in  Racoio].  All 
of  theee  leveto  are  above  NC85.  Tbe  levels  at 
point  A  of  Fig.  5  are  shown  in  Fig.  7  [not 
printed  InRaooBD).  Thto  to  In  the  reatdentlal 
area.  Hare,  acme  at  the  leveto  exceed  )fCS6. 
Figure  8  [not  printed  In  Raooaa]  ahowa  the 
leveto  at  Point  A  with  the  plant  completely 
abut  down.  The  curve  tobeUed  "A."  to  with 
no  paaalng  traffic.  "A— Truck"  shows  the 
level  at  Point  A  with  a  truck  paaalng  Point 
1.  The  leveto  In  eeveral  other  areaa  near  the 
plant  are  ahown  in  Figs.  0,  10.  and  11  (not 
printed  In  Rsoobd].  The  capital  letters  In- 
dicate the  points  at  which  the  leveto  were 
measured. 

The  leveto  at  Point  B,  northeast  of  the 
plant,  are  shown  In  Fig.  9.  Tbm  background 
n^see  at  thto  location  are  parUeularly  In- 
tereattng.  Tba  over-all  notoe  from  the  plant 
at  about  midnight  waa  measured  at  80  to  83 
db,  aa  indicated  by  curve  B.  With  the  plant 
abut  down,  the  level  dropped  aa  Indltiated  by 
curve  B..  ihe  sound  of  a  trudc  r*t-lTig  on  8 
Street  to  shown  by  B«. 

One  at  the  major  contributors  to  the  noise 
at  Point  D  was  the  high-frequency  notoe. 
Fig.  la  (not  printed  In  Bboobb]  from  the 
steam  ejector  on  top  of  the  plant.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  steam  ejector  notoe  may  also  be 
notloed  In  the  ourvea  for  Polnta  I  and  F. 

Back  at  Point  A  early  In  th*  momliw.  the 
notoe  tovel  with  the  plant  operating  waa  88 
to  70  db.  The  tiqw  laeordlng  caught  the 
sound  of  a  car  door  ■'«"'«nf''g  as  ■w«»*«ftnif 
started  off  to  wo(%.  Thto  to  what  wakea  up 
thenalghborB.  Once  awake  thay  can  hear  the 
plant  notoe.  And  with  aoma  help  fkom  thoee 
g"*"«  tnirta  to  keep  tham  awak*.  they  can 
build  up  tba  plant  aa  tha  aauaa  of  all  thair 
trooblesL 

Aetually.  axospt  at  Point  A.  the  realdenta 
have  a  much  more  vaUd  noise  complaint 
against  the  peering  truck  traffic.  Tha  record- 
ing team  had  quite  a  tima  getting  eleaa  r*- 


"""•dtnga  of  background  and  plant  notoe  a^ 

cause  of  aU  tbe  night  traffic    (It  ahouM  to 

noted  tha  tha  ateam  ejector  notoe  «rSSi 
not  be  heard  Inalde  tbe  houeee.)  ^^ 

Meverthelaaa.  aome  of  tha  realdeata  %t 
onmplained  about  tbe  factory  and  remidM 
It  aa  tha  major  notaa  nutoanoe.    Whyr^ 

Qneattonlng  the  peopto  In  the  nel*hhor. 
hood,  the  survey  team  found  some  raSdmL 
who  were  apathettc  with  regard  to  thenota 
problem  and  some  who  even  laughed  at  a^ 
complaining  nalgfabors.  The  survey  dladiMi 
**>»*  *»i««  ''•a  prestige  to  be  galnedftS 
oomplainiog  aloud,  and  an  analysu  of  tiM 
resldenU'  commento  about  nolae  and  ti^ 
enabled  the  team  to  deduce  that  the  t^ 
cause  of  tha  aiMioyanc*  was  the  Incraa^ 
traffic  on  the  highway,  which.  In  addlU^Z 
producing  notoa  held  some  svloua  imnll^ 
tlons  for  the  resldenU.  "^^ 

nie  residents  closest  to  the  plant,  ta  tto 
apartmento  at  Point  A.  bad  good  reason  to 
complain  about  the  plant  noise.  Tha  lad- 
dento  who  owned  homee  farther  fNoi 
tha  plant  (but  closer  to  the  highway)  and 
shielded  from  the  pUnt  noise  sourcaa  bt 
buildings  In  the  vicinity  simply  Jolnaa  (to 
apartment  dweUeis  in  their  protests  wltliont 
stopping  flrat  to  oooslder  that  each  irmb 
was  actuaUy  being  affected  by  a  dlOM 
noise  source.  — •«»» 

It  was  recommended  to  the  plant  naa- 
■gement.  nevertheleea.  that  certain  atepa  to 
taken  to  reduce  plant  notoe  heard  In  tot 
neighborhood.  If  only  to  clarify  the  boIm 
source  situation  by  removing  thto  one  m*. 
tleular  focal  point. 

RIOHWAT  WOIXB 

It  may  tw  of  Intereet  to  note  here  thi 
results  (Fig.  18)  [not  printed  In  RKoeB)  of 
some  preliminary  work  on  the  subject  e( 
automobne  notoe  and  Ita  attenuation  *tth 
distance. 

Flgtire  14  [not  printed  In  RacosDj  ihowi 
the  roadside  measuring  station.  It  la  Jtat 
after  S:00  In  the  evening,  and  the  vie*  b 
northbound  on  the  Hutchinson  River  Pait- 
way  about  20  mUee  north  of  New  Tork.  Flf 
ure  IB  [not  printed  in  Ricord|  is  s  photo- 
graph of  the  area  bordering  the  hlghww, 
taken  at  a  point  178  ft  from  tbe  curb.  It 
Is  interesting  to  note  how  dense  the  tna 
eeem  In  Fig.  14  and  how  sparse  they  actuaOy 
are.  aa  ahown  by  thto  view. 

Although  It  was  noted  that  one  of  tha 
most  dtotlnctlve  noises  at  night  In  this  lo- 
cation,  which  to  an  otherwtoe  quiet  neighbor- 
hood, was  the  eound  of  a  single  car  movii^ 
at  high  speed  on  a  dtotant  highway,  we  van 
unable  to  record  It  during  a  number  of  tM 
trtjps  because  of  ambient  notoe  and  wind.  An 
even  more  notloeable  sound  was  that  msda 
by  cars  traveling  on  a  wet  concrete  road  sor- 
face  at  speeds  of  40  to  80  mph  at  dlatanftta  of 
H  mUeormore. 

One  conclusion  that  may  be  reached  frea 
the  two  Industrial  notoe  examples  dted  (sad 
thto  oonclualon  baa  been  borne  out  in  maai 
other  notoe  attuatlons  analysed  by  tha 
author)  to  that  the  audlbto  component  of  a 
^alMe  or  sterotype  notoe  source  can  raadlljr 
beoome  the  focus  of  possibly  unjustlfled  oosi- 
plaints  from  Indlvlduato  and  groups  wlthto 
a  community.  It  appears  obvious  to  tboae 
who  register  oomptolnto  that  If  the  aooros 
thay  haw  d*eklad  upon  were  qxiletad  or, 
l>*tter  yet.  completely  removed,  all  vonld 
be  weU  In  their  world. 

Ttofortunately.  In  many  of  theee  caaai, 
th*  major  troubto  aouree  to  not  tba  ooa 
against  which  complalnto  are  filed,  but  is 
to  be  found  In  the  Kt^iniTig  nature  of  tbs 
ooBununlty,  changing  patterns  of  traoa- 
portatlon.  and  In  sociological  and  psycbo- 
loglcal  factors  sudi  as  raoa  ftletlon  and  ia- 
oome  distribution  within  the  community. 

to  «<■»«"§  with  community  noise  iniob- 
lems,  it  to  always  naoassary  to  socumulsto 
Information  about  the  community,  tti 
growth   and   development.   lU   backipoand 
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(to  altnatton  ta  tha 

ifMiena  betwaan  tba  partlonlai ' 

la  qoaatloo  and  the  ooraplainei  *. 

IB  the  examptoa  glvaa.  oar«to  pbyaleal 
iltacatlona  ware  auggastad  whto  li  would  con- 
M  to  tbe  realdenta  the  dealr*  pt  th*  plant 
to  In  a  good  neighbor,  to  the  frst  axampl*. 
tbto  tnvcdved  moving  the  ptoat  gat*  and 
dotting  down  part  of  th*  nlf  at  oporation 
pmdlng  th*  InstaUatlon  of  sUei  lelng  davioaa. 
liofciiaucb  aa  thaae  can  regalit  loat  ground 
Md  permit  the  neighbora  to  t  in  their  at- 
tntlon  to  other  foci,  to  effort  ijtofward  b*t> 
t«  tetotlona  b*tw*«n  th*  owiktss  of  nols* 
HDicM  and  complaining  gnxaa.  It  to  al- 
aoat  always  Imparatlv*  that  tti  4  nota*  tertis 
to  reduced.  If  only  ten^Mrarll). 

Although  th*  daU  avaOabli  on  a  wld* 
variety  of  nols*  aouro**  and  thi  reactlona  of 
itotisticai  groupa  to  them  mus;lba  noted  In 
]Hadilngiau<di  problema.  In  iihy  praettoal 
fvahiatlon  of  the  relaUonahlp  ^  a  partlou- 
kr  aouree  to  a  parttoulu  oonuauaity  tk  to 
itoayanucaaaaryto:  | 

1.  study  tha  pattern  of  tha  hotoa  la  tha 
ttaa  In  question,  determining  {the  aoureaa, 
their  levela.  and  their  apeotra.; 

a.  Survey  tha  attttuda  of  th*  oonununtty 
tosaid  tbe  owners  of  tha  notoe 

t.  Determine  what  other 
kM  oo-exlxt  with  th*  noto* 
sbat  bearlag  they  might  have 


rsnaedylng 


lunlty  proh- 
problam  and 

D^lt. 


liapa  of  th*  community  wltt .  [data  of  this 
aatoie  plotted  on  them  ar*  us*i  til  In  guiding 
it*  selection  of  design  objectlv  )j  noto*  laraia. 
Dm  data  ahould  Includ*  Inecm*  dtotrlha- 
tlsn;  racial  distribution:  popvlftloa  dlstil» 
batlon.  including  chlldrsn  by  lag*  gronps; 
Mbool  and  church  locations  am  u  attsndano*; 
■nlDg:  tax  dlstrllratlon;  prtqwi  Iff  valu**:  at- 
tsKlance  at  meetings  such  aa  ^tilt  school 
MBlrmti  and  church  and  civic  i  leetlngs;  and 
plots  of  the  leveto  of  traflie  land  amblant 


ity  and 


The  effect  of  notoe  on  the 
the  solution  of  community 
cannot  be  determined  by  a 
itana.  The  community  tts*U 
bd.  together  with  the  response^ 
Hoa  for  the  rtiaponses  of  tha  ' 
torn  It. 


Aalx.80 


■■■\ 


to 


Udodobx  R.  KuTv^ucAir, 
OOa^eaaman  pom  New  Tork, 
Bourn  Office  BuUdinf. 
WUMntton,  DC 

Dsut  Fbxow  AifsSTraw.  ntUnnoi 
Pmu  OP  Nsw  Tobk:  Tour  Inlttotlvo 
•toit  a  cruaade  against  "Notoif-tha  enemy 
Xo.  1"  in  our  dally  life  glvaa  ni  gnat  aatto- 
taeUon  and  hope  that  my  oif^  "crying  in 
tha  wUderneea"  will  not  be  loat. 

I  llatoned  to  T.V.  and  heard 
Ibdo  aomsthlng  about  notoe." 

hi  tbe  eneloaed  pabllcatton  ^ou  will  find 
MBe  information  on  my  trlato  wntU  I Jouad 
Tindaistandlng  and  aun^ort  ajc  tha 
Nattona.  Secretary  Oenaral. 
tha  flrat  to  recognise  tbe  Impoajt^uce  of  aotae 
naaarch  and  controL  Due  tO!hto  lataraat 
■ad  inlttatlve  tha  Worid  Heath  OrgaiUaa- 
tloa  now  m— M«y  In  Its  Anxital  Assambly 
this  May  wUl  taks  stsps  to  lead  ttie  campaign 
•gtlnat  nolae,  both  audible  ajkd  ultraaonle. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  (inlted  Stataa 
«is  tbe  first  high  authority  to  ^aal  with  th* 
Pioblam.    (8**  "D*olb*l  *  He|i^lngo*U" 


1) 


It  U  a  difficult  problam.  d*nuUdlng  wisdom 
■Bdeonraga. 

I  wtu  be  glad  to  aaatot  you  a  Ad  bs  at  your 
o^csal  in  your  endeavor  to  «>ka  thto  prob- 
wn  of  paranumnt  aoolal  invoffanea. 
"^ahlng  you  auooaaa,  X  am. 
Vary  alncaialy. 

Z.  D.  AwoLoidBor,  MJD. 


thanoto* 

b*  atDd» 

tbarea- 

vlduato  who 


80.1*88. 


your  deeislmi 


United 
Xf\  Thant. 
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T«ax.H.T.. 
Jfagr  U,  If. 


CongrasssMS  from  Vtm  York, 
House  OtHet  BttUdfng, 
Washlngto»,  DJO. 

Dsas  Ma.  KomsKAH:  X  thank  yon 
much  for  yoor  latter  and  eqieolally  th*  Ooh- 
iiaaaainmi  Baooas.  I  aaa  that  you  have  eon- 
aldarable  data  on  thto  oruelal  pvoblam  of  oor 
time,  rm  to  contact  with  tha  American 
Bacttan  of  W.H.O.  and  w*  at*  going  to  dto- 
cuaa  your  project.  We  lunr*.  In  tha  mlddla 
of  June.  Board  Oonferenee  and  thereaftar.  I 
am  certain,  you  will  have  tha  full  sivPO>* 
of  tha  American  Section,  one  which  waa  the 
first  to  raise  tha  quastion  before  W.H.O.  in 
Ooieva  many  yaais  aga 

But  aa  you  ass  after  tha  anergetlo  totar- 
vontlon  of  8*cr*tary  Osnaral  n  Thant.  tha 
proMam  waa  accepted  tat  dtoonaslng  "TUX 
NOISB"  at  th*  SMSion  thto  y*ar  to  0*n*va. 

ru  b*  ab**nt  for  a  f *w  w**kB.  going  to 
Bnrop*  to  Oongrees  on  the  same  battlafUld. 
Ill  try  to  atop  to  0*n*va  on  my  way  coming 


Th*  MMloaed  talk  to  one  of  more  popular 
character.    I  am  aendlng  you  a  few  oapiM 
BO  you  may  diatrlbute  among  your  eoUeaguea 
totosatad  to  th*  problam. 
Wtohlng  you  the  beat 
X  am  atocerely  yours, 

Zkzvxo  D.  AwoBLoacKavr,  MJD. 


Wht  Shoxtld  Wx  Baoom  Dsavt 
(By  Zhlvko  D.  Angaiuaohaff.  US>.) 
Ladles  ft  OenUemen:  "Tlia  trattfnl  and 
natural  *x*roto*  of  our  mind,  to  my  opi^ilon. 
to  ocnvsrsatlon  and  that  to  th*  reason  why  tf 
I  were,  to  thto  moment,  forood  to  diooaa.  X 
would  rather  consent.  I  believe,  to  loee  my 
sight  than  my  heerlng  or  q>eeeh." 

MoMxaaim. 

ICan  today  llvee  under  the  spoken  word. 
Hto  voice  to  the  instrument  of  communica- 
tion, a  powerful  factor  to  human  progrees. 
■Can  baa  hameaaert  electrons,  toventad 
tranalstorB,  ereatad.  and  sent  hto  own  planets 
around  th*  stm.  Dssplts  tha**  aooompltoh- 
m*nto  to  conquering  natur*.  h*  has  tan- 
pov«nah*d  hlmsslf  and  "four  m*chanla*d 
soctety  of  today  demands  lesa  than  a 
mUllonth  of  man's  brato  oqiaelty.'*  (IVostMrt 
Wiener)  Contrast  thto  with  our  ancestor 
SlnJantbropuB.  hemo  sapiens,  who,  on*  mil- 
lion y*ars  ago.  used  hto  whoto  brato  power  to 
ehlp  stones  and  edge  them  to  us*  as  wsspona 
to  mastering  tooto.  maehtoea.  and  compli- 
cated devlcas.  th*  purpo**  of  *nd*avor  of  th* 
man  to  ben*at  hfanaslf  has  bssn  lost.  Bylaw 
of  natur*  you  ar*  *ntitl*d  to  hear  my  whis- 
pering v<^ce.  Were  we  not  to  Queens,  where 
every  mtoute  a  plane  to  roaring  overhead; 
where  to  reach  our  place  of  work  we  have  to 
us*  cars.  bos.  subways;  whar*  at  bam*  w* 
llstsn  to  radio,  Tf  by  hours,  yon  could  hear 
my  whisper  at  a  much  further  dlstaiaoe. 

If  thto  place  X  am  addreaalng  you  ware  not 
hare  to  Queena*.  but  to  tha  Cathedral  of 
Glrgentt  to  Sldly.  my  whisper  would  be  heard 
dlsttoettyat  adtotanoe-Qf  350  feet.  At  scMai 
a  foeua  worshlpera  of  Olrgsnti  nssd  to  take 
their  eeata  to  th*  ehurth.  Baerata  of  tiia 
penltento  whisperad  to  eonfaasloB  and  navar 
totanded  tor  pubUo  ears  might  beoome  known 
to  tbs  oommuatty.  At  Olbraltar  to  a  partto- 
ular apot.  my  apaacb  of  10  mlcrowatta  totan- 
alty  would  be  oarrled  ten  mllee  away,  aoreas 
th*  stralto  of  ths  African  ahor*  and  would  b* 
wail  nndarstood.  to  our  oontamporary 
aoetoty.  to  th*  promtorophon*  era,  man  who 
ussd  th*  olaasloal  pattern  of  speaktog  had 
achl*v*d  astonishing  results.    Oladatona.  at 


•Praaantad  to  the  Qoaana  School  Health 
CouneU  on  October  80. 1981  to  tbe  Fluahing— 
Oortma  Health  Center. 


tba  aga  of  81k  9ak*  to  tlM  open  to  a  andtl- 
tada  of  UjOOO.  Boika  to  the  United  StatHk 
wttb  lito  aatoxal  voaal  power,  was  beaid  by 
80,000  itoianais  All  thto  provaa  that  tba 
human  ear  ta  pareatvlag  tba  honaa  voloa  to 
soA  hsersdlbto  otommtana**.  Mo  "iKOenr 
and  no  londsposfcera  ar*  n*<dsd.  Why  Xbun. 
ar*  w*  asking  tliem  on  every  oooafHan?  Bvan 
to  th*  d«parton*nt  stores  at  counters,  "aaikss" 
and  loadqMskars  ars  used  to  addraaa  eus- 
tomars  who  an  standing  two  or  thrs*  yards 
away.  Thar*  aro  two  eiptonattnns;  First, 
tliat  to  tbta  great  noiqr  city  w«  taav*  b*oom* 
•omswhat  hard  of  haaring  aaoond.  today's 
markst  adfarttoas  and  s*Ito  radios.  TV.  ampU- 
fiers  and  spaakara,  and  tha  people  Inj  tham. 
OnaalMnild  not  get  belUnd  their  netgbboaaw 
Are  w*  not  oivllla*d  toot  Brpo**d  to  aU  tbaa* 
gadgets  of  aalaa.  man  to  gakttog  hard  of  bear- 
lag.  Ha  starto  to  tuns  bto  radio  loadsr  aat 
louder  and  gets  to  troobla  wttb  mambars  o< 
hto  family  and  with  hto  nelgitfwra 
Ufa  wttb  Its  walling  alrena.  aciwashlng 
blaring  radloa  and  T7.  roarlag  pianaa  ta 
potentially  dangeroua.  Tha  bapaet  of  tbta 
llf  *  of  nols*  upon  th*  haaaan  organ  of  lissr- 
ing  raauMa  to  hta  pragjaaalva  daafnaas  Mow 
you  know  how  Haaiing  Oentars  an 
Aids  are  boml 

WHAT  a  KXABHOT 

vibratory  energy  perceived  by  tlw 
aubJ*otlv*ly  toterpreted  aa  bearing, 
the  human  eer  falto  to  toterpret  toeomlag 
vibratory  stimuli,  w*  hav*  a  status  of  d*af« 


Hm  *ar  of  man  to  oondltionad  by  *volutl(m 
to  reoolv*  and  toterpret  as  sound  vibrations 
up  to  gaXNW  vlbratlona  par  sseond  (H«lm- 
holts).  Th*  dog  p*ro*lve*  up  to  8»X>00.  tb* 
cat  up  to  60.000.  th*  mous*  up  to  88/MO.  and 
the  bat  up  to  180,000  cyotoa  per  eeoond. 
Frequmctoe  above  theee  ranges  ar*  aot  par> 
caived  aubjectlvely  aa  eound.  They  are  nltm- 
aonlca. 

Theee  allent  frequmciea.  are  nevertheleea, 
a  vibratory  energy  which  pound  upon  oor 
hearing  organ  even  though  we  are  not  awava 
of  It  Bttbjaettvely.  Tha  energy  being  enittted. 
ita  effect  axtoti. 

KOSOCAI,  WiSIWB 

Last  August,  to  a  oonfersnoe  at  tlia  to- 
stttut  Naiionala  da  Baotirtte.  to  Paris,  a  gov- 
ernmental Institution  for  preventing  occupa- 
tional dtoeaaee,  X  waa  told  tha  foOeMStog 
eplaods: 

Shortly  before  tb*  Congo  was  glvsn  their 
tod*p*nd*no*,  Belgium  firms  war*  aendlng 
machtoee  to  equip  factorlea  to  tb*  Jungi*. 
Tb*  toatltttt  Natloaaal*  d*  8*earlt*  rao*ivsd 
an  Inquiry  for  an  acoustical  *ngln*T  to  tak* 
care  of  the  "deeenorlaation  of  tb*  manhtoaa 
daatlnad  for  tba  Congo".  Th*  engineer  who 
accepted  th*  off*r,  upon  m**tlng  tti*  rapr*- 
aentative  from  Bruaatfa.  addrosasd  him  to  tba 
following  Bumnar:  "I  am  ready  to  do  tha 
Job.  but  befcr*  w*  atart  to  talk  boatoaaa.  X 
would  Ilka  to  know  what  ta  all  tha  fuaa  about 
»itintii^tii>g  noiae  from  tlia  wawhinaf  tor  1 
Jungto.  when  you  are  not  doing  aueC 
tn  Balgltm  or  Franeat"  Tbe  executive  re- 
pUad:  "Tou  ar*  right!  Wb*n  w*  Install  ma- 
ehtoea to  Btiglum.  th*  worfcara  aooapt  tham 
and  do  not  protest.  Whan  w*  do  it  to  «h* 
Congo,  th*  workers  run  away— Xto  voos 
futent  to  oampa*.  and  thare  to  no  power  to 
brlBg  tham  back."  Tba  ear  of  tha  Oongnlaaa 
cannot  support  tha  noise,  and  tha  wortcar 
therefore  leavaa  hto  Job. 

Thto  natural  aapaol^  of  pesovption  obeold 
be  ^«»i*f**  normal  hearing 

A  colleague  of  adaa^  Dr.  S.  Boeen,  vtaited. 
last  Daoambar.  wUb  a  groiq>  of  Betantista,  to 
the  Jua^  -of  Badaa.  The  eotontlats  aB> 
■Tn'*vti1  an  lisllgana  trtba,  not  eontamlaatad 
tram  maebaalaad  otvlUaatian,  eavaa-bundrad 
mllee  from  Xhartouaa.  aapltal  of  Bad 
audlomatrlc  axanUnation  revealed  that  1 
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prtailttvM,  emMaa.  tnlddla  agwl,  taad  oU 
a^Mf.  tev*  ««r)r  atet  tMBttg.  «m|  tlure  Is 
hfivUjr  •  dUtaenw  btw— u  young  mmI  oU; 
tl»  blootf  puMiau  'aho««  almoct  an  •vm 
tnarv*  for  an  •(•  groapi,  la  dlaenpcaey  ivttli 
th«  blood  preMora  or  elvUlaed  popoutlam 
espoMd  to  ndM.   MI  >. 

KOtSK  CKAiraZB  TH»  M/MLTlUIVS  0»  THX  *OOT 


BlTe  daafitate  aOMU  aiillioiu  of  peraona  in 
U-8JI.  TWa  fact  alone  Indicates  that  the 
progre3»iv€  deafneaa  presents  a  prohl«m  of 
great  medical  and  social  importance. 

BIOLOGICAL  XFTBCTS  OT  SOmfDWATXS     ... 


June  2;  i»^ 


.  Noiae  affecta  tha  vegaUUve  narvoua  •y»- 
tan.  Ilia  blood  oaplllaxlaa  In  workera  In 
nota^  aurroundlnci  (of  M  pbonaa.  no  db) 
abow  an  Incraaaa  of  parl(>bana  raalatanca 

caw  emS        ■»••» 

fa«t  daUaaa  a  kay  for  undantaiuUnt  tba 
ralaa  of  tha  blood  ni  bmi  iw>  in  emr  wi««n«.»iff^ 
aooiaty. 

^THa  affaeta  of  nolae  on  buman  organtem 
ata  aiaalMd.  Oaa  to  parlpheral  rwlat&noa 
tBa  MpUtary  praaaiva  rlaaa  aloap«n«  tha  dr- 
caa^on:  tha  pas^lratlon  laoiaaaaa;  aallva. 
gaatrle  Juloa  and  adranal  bonaonaa  an  ra- 
dacad,  Tha  daonaaa  af  adrenal  taonaonaa 
pcoTokaa  inddan  drop  of  ayatanUe  blood  prea- 
•'•'••  Iha  oooaaquanca  la  dUslneaa  and 
Mmad  TiataB.  Paopla  axpoaad  to  yltamtory 
aaargy  (and  to  aoflar  haadacha.  nannea.  thalr 
high  narvotu  acUvlty  U  erratic,  tha  muaeular 
coordlnatloa  adrdt. 

ma  raocaaaaiTa  BaAnraaa — a  aomo  "^^^t 
AU  vibratory  davlaaa  when  they  are  eoUl- 
™*  wataa  off  high  frequanoy.  whether  or  not 
thay  ara  aaoaad  aa  aouad.  are  aoureea  of 
uttratotUc*.  -nie  alren  In  the  factory  or  am- 
wUaJtoa.  the  motor  at  the  bua.  car  <w  train, 
wa  a>«  rldlnf  on.  the  revolving  silent  cen- 
mfaga  in  tha  laboratory,  which  w»  hardly 
pwoalva,  ara  geaaratlng  ultraaonle  energy. 

Any  amplifying  device  which  employs 
pMaoeiaetrfe  material  pnta  ultraaoolc  anergv 

^^^^  ''*5?I'  *"•'•  *«»  over  260  mllllo^ 
ampOfyuig  davloaa  in  the  tmited  statea! 
Weakly  M  million  people  attend  perform- 
anoat  la  which  ampUflad  sound  la  reproduced. 
»»ja  bUMon  raoorda  were  sold  In  one  year 
(1M4)  alone. 

♦..''^  figures  Uluxtrato  the  magnitude  of 
tha  vibratory  Impact  under  which  the  nation 
Uvea  today.  Tha  fratmaaclaa  of  this  Impact 
ISSf.  »«^**K»A  oyolas,  the  spectrum  at 
ughtl  And  you  should  recau  that  «00  Mo/a 
U  tha  phyalcUU  name  of  visible  red  Ughtl 

Vlbratlona  In  tha  Industry  planta  and  tha 
machanlaed  every  day  life  can  develop  hlah- 
nolMlavala.  (8ubw»ya  lOOdb..  main  avenues 
of  Maw  Yofk  City  iMdb..  Jata  laOdb..  Rockat 
anginaa  l«Mb.)  '  **"*•• 

Tha  vUmtory  energy  can  be  perceived  as 

S2S^  Si.^J^\  "^  pathologic  affacu 
upon  tha  bkatogieal  struetnra  In  both  eaaea 
«  «JJ*»Uy  Idantloal,  tha  dioaranaa  M? 

mmtal  animala.  Tha  lato  affaet  of  tte 
vmwjory  aaaagy  la  nacroala  of  maadlbula  and 
™«na.  aad  dagaaarattoa  of  tha  narve. 

nwS?r,!2E2r*?  '■.~**  **'~y»  •<«*•■  »«»t 

mostly  slew,  chronic,  patnleaa.    The  oaoDIe 

SJ'^-JT"^***  •'***  degane^tt^S 
^T^.^^"    '^^  oorae  to  aeak  help  whan 

»«2i«M5«on  of  rtaentment.  But  the  cult  of 
viBaraWon  to  the  machlnaa  aboitalAted 
andvold— oontlnuea  to  aourlah  thlalitant 
d*itw  f or  a  happy  huJaan  Ufa.    The  slowly 

nay  bona  fonaacioa  aad  daplatiQa  of  tta 

S!2Z.?2-!S!^*^  *»**«ytia  i^ete  tha 
prjM-  faawtons  of  tha  baarlfic.    a  tomh 

^2!^!l  r5!f"  ^•*»tt>.  •»«.  «Uoya  raaocBl- 
"— *  »>•  hawoata  hamoaHy.   Tha  pro^as- 


*  Dyaa  foroa  aoealaratlnc  Igm. 

aas. 


-lem/ 


Struggling  tor  mora  than  a  century  Id 
antva  at  an  underatandlng  of  rt«»».i«.T  tha 
efforts  of  tha  medical  profeaalon  have  been 
In  vain.  The  reality  of  '«— ^"Tt.  the  reason 
why  a  maa  hears  and  why  ha  ceases  to  hear, 
la  BtUl  beyond  our  oomptote  eomprehenalon. 
Many  approachea  bava  been  azplored.  Pol- 
itter  baa  regarded  Use  condition  of  otoaola- 
rosla  aa  a  "apeelal  akjknesa  of  the  labyrinth 
Involving  tha  vaaonlar  aystam:"  aiebeaMn  aa 
a  neo-^pongloala;  Jfsyar  aa  a  faulty  ambilon- 
al  development;  Jtfanoase  aa  "an  inflaamia* 
tory  sequela;"  l^imnoo*  aa  a  venous  stagna- 
tion with  dacalcUlcatton;  Lange  aa  a  "spadfle 
tumor;"  Alaaaiider  as  an  'nnheittad  condi- 
tion;" Sereer  aa  anatomloaUy  conditioned 
throagh  dlffareot  "angles"  of  the  Involved 
struotorea. 

The  primary  eUologlcal  factor  In  otoacla- 
roals  Is  the  soutuI  In  Its  complexity  as  vibra- 
tory energy.  TKe  solution  to  the  problem  «/ 
p«>jrres»<tw  deafness  due  to  otosclerosis,  its 
cause,  prevention  and  cure  is  to  be  found 
through  the  study  of  biological  effects  of 
soundwaves  on  the  human  ear,"  according 
to  Angeluacheff.  The  validity  of  this  con- 
cept became  evident  when  sclerotic  foci  were 
experimentally  produced  by  expoaure  of  bone 
to  ultrasonics.  High  frequency  wavea  of 
harmonics  are  capable  to  provoke  prolifera- 
tion of  new  bones.  Under  impapt  of  vibra- 
tory anaigy  tha  H-lon  concentration  in  tu- 
sue  Increaaea.  tbe  permeablUty  of  ceU  mam- 
brana  Increaaea,  the  gel-sol  sUtus  of  bone 
and  collagen  altera.  The  intensity  of  ultra- 
sonics is  not  of  primary  Importance  In  In- 
fluencing the  Ph.  changes,  nor  does  the  in- 
tensity bear  any  reUtlonshlp  to  the  abeorp- 
tlon  values  of  the  tttsuea.  (Angeluacheff: 
Acto  OL.  1982/BJ».0.) 

High  frequencies  sonlcs  and  low  frequen- 
clea  ultrasonics  (40-80  Kc/s)  cause  liquefac- 
tion of  thlxotroplc  gels  and  thus  increase 
tha  permeability  of  cell  membrance  for 
body  fluids.  Oamma  globulin  and  flbrlnogea 
In  seriim  increase  and  a  flbrotlc  dlatheae  be- 
comea  manifest. 

RelaUvely  small  doaage  of  ultrasonic  stim- 
ulates the  formation  of  new  bony  tissue, 
which  causes  flxatlon  of  stapes.  Invades  the 
cochlea.  Such  vibratory  energy  deprives  the 
nerve  cella  of  the  organ  of  Corti  of  their  es- 
sential electrolytes,  enaymee,  amino  adds 
RNA.  DNA.  which  InltUtea  the  degeneraUon 
of  the  nerve  cell.  (Naumann.  H.  H..  Univer- 
sity Wiiraburg,  Germany) . 

The  vibratory  energy  of  low  ultrasonic 
range  40  Kc/s  haa  been  recenUy  confirmed 
aa  aetiological  agant  in  otosclerosis.  "Oto- 
sclerosis U  rarely  produced  by  audible  sound, 
and  readily  produced  by  ultraaound." 
(Prof.  E.  Andreeva-Qallnlna  Instttut  of 
Hygiene,  a.  Profeaalonal  Dlsaaaea,  Len- 
ingrad.) 

Tha  poaslblllty  that  vibrations  reaching 
tha  percaptlve  organ  over  the  body  la  a 
potential  dagger  for  the  hearing,  "/re. 
9t««acie»  which  are  not  percepUbU  by  the 
ear.  the  uUraaontos  can  do  the  damage  also 
The  efect  of  sonic  and  uUraaonic  Jre- 
qvsndes  are  especially  dangerous  for  the 
gan^fUonic  cells  and  those  of  the  central 
nanpow  system  of  the  spinal  cord  ati4 
brain  ...  If  the  exposure  is  a  long  oaa, 
or  of  particular  latanslty  the  gangUoolc 
cells  are  doomed.  An  Irreventfbla  paralyala 
orunder  clrcumatancea  death  can  result." 
(Prof.  O.  Lehmann.  Max-Planck  Instltut 
fuar  Arbelt^hyalologle} 

TTha  physleo-ehemtcal  theory  (Angelu- 
schaff)  aasuihed  the  chemical  reactions  on 
the  bloiogloal  structures  of  the  Inner  ear 
e.g.,  denaturallaatlon  of  protein,  can  be 
InltUted  by  Inflnlteaimal  amounts  of  vibra- 
tory energy  .   .  .    Actually  tha  ear  of  an 


animal,  aa  affected  by  the  aiq>oa«ra  to  shoek. 
wavaa.  la  the  affect  of  vlrbntlon  aloB-!^ 
(Taauafal  Kolda.  umveralty  Sehool  of  kSi. 
cine,  Nllgota.  Japan.  BloohamlslTTal 
Aoouatlo  Tlauma.    The  Annals  O.BJi.  uao) 

the  life  of  man  In  the  rapidly  chaaaiat 
world    of    today    is    changing    too.    Bobm! 
sapiens  la  forced  to  conduct  a  life  far  reaou 
from  the  hablta  he  followed  for  thoi^joS 
of  ywra.    In  the  struggle  for  survlvm  hu 
oioZotNeaJ  system  of  communication— ft«a,. 
ing  and  speicfe— relayed  the  signal*  of  hit 
surrounding  to  his   brain.    His  experlenoi 
enriched  hla  intellectual  capacity  and  pro. 
moted  hla  progress.    But  this  very  progniB. 
handicapped  his  biological  alertness,   to  S 
machanlaed  sodety  of  today  man  is  no  lonnr 
earthbound,  but  machine-bound.  He  depenth 
more  and  more  on  vibrating  commodltl(a 
Mornings,  be  U  awakened  by  the  vlbrattooi 
produced  by  an  alarm  clock,  he  shaves  with 
a   vibrating  gadget.    During   his   breakfist 
he  listens  to  news  and  is  exposed  to  th« 
vibratory  energy  of  the  radio.    He  utuiaes 
an  elevator  to  get  down  to  the  ground    But 
ha  doesn't  stay  there.    He  Jumps  in  his  c» 
and    starts    its    njotor.    Over    120   kc/s  of 
vibratory  energy  beams  upon  hla  ear  and 
body.    And  as  every  modern  man,  he  invttw 
"Megacycles"  of  his  car  radio  to  Join  the  im- 
pact  of   the   already  vtbratlng   energy.    He 
reaches  his  office  in  the  skyscraper  by  eleva- 
tor and  again  gets  busy  on  the  telephone. 
The  ringing  phone  produces  50,000  c/»  of 
which  he  hardly  hears  10,000,  the  reet'sia 
sllept  ultrasonics.    The  United  states  hss 
52   minion    telephones,   57%    of  the  woiM 
capacity.    These      telephones      are      need 
188,000,000  time  dally.  386  days  per  yssr 
This  short  review  of  a  few  facts  could  ei- 
plaln  why  so  many  "executives"  are  adoraad 
by  Hearing  Aids. 

THI  IMU>P  OBOOVKS  THE  STOm   NOT  BT  lOBI^ 
BUT    BT    VmXQUXNT   ralXXNO 

Sight  mlUlon  Inhabitants  of  New  Toik. 
sprung  at  once,  would  produce  a  vooal 
energy  of  an  Intenatty  hardly  enough  to  light 
a  lamp  of  60  watta.  One  voice,  of  these  eight 
million,  would  represent  indeed  a  vary  t^ 
amount  of  energy.  But  such  an  Jn/InttesisMj 
energy  at  one  singing  voice,  by  its  harmonics 
(ultrasonics),  la  capable  to  shatter  a  gobUt 
to  pieces. 

Every  sound,  the  h\iman  voice  also  coa> 
sists  of  both  fundamental  and  /larmoaiet, 
the  matter  of  which  may  extend  into  tlw 
ultrssonto  realm.  Our  auditory  i4>paratas  h 
laoompetent  to  take  up  and  translate  the 
ultraaofnio  into  peroeptlqn.  This  sounl 
though  eilent.  neverthtOess  pounds  upon  our 
hearing  apparatus,  but  we  are  not  awsre  of 
it  .  .  .  very  mxich  like  tbe  x-rays  and  ultra- 
violet wavaa. 

By  keeping  in  mind  that  tntaj  ohemloil 
raactlon  requlrea  time,  we  auiy  realise  tlwt 
inflnttaslmal  eaergy  la  due  length  of  time 
la  capable  at  aooompliahlng  IxravscalMs 
changea  In  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  aatlQ- 
uity  haa  reoogalaed  this  fact  of  ezpertenos 
and  had  coined  it  In  ita  wisdom:  "Outta 
cavat  lapldem  no  vis  sed  saepe  cadendam." 
.  . .  "Tha  drop  grooves  the  stone  not  by  fores 
(tntaaalty).  but  by  frequent  faUlng  <(M* 
quaneiaa) ".  t 

Tha  ultraaoaic  with  wave  lengths  dtortv 
than  audible  sound,  have  a  greater  bomb* 
o<  vibtatloiiB,  and  sre  of  greater  penetrattag 
power.  Low  frequency  vibratory  energy  ssts 
laigar  parttolsa  tn  mottoa.  High  fraqusn- 
ciea  aat  very  amall  onea  in  motion.  Tbeae 
snuOi  parttolaa  vibrato  and  produce  kinetic 
(Uvlag)  aasrgy  of  traoiendoua  penetrattag 
impact. 

NSTDBsi.  WKavnamr  am  MsnriKdk'  '*' 
Whan  forced  vibrations  of  such^  tinpac* 
coindda  WKh  the  ndturol  frequency  of  a 
body  iqxm  which  ttiey  aoC  the  tasaittng 
effect  la  reaonanee,  Beeonance  is  a  natural 
propvty  or  matter.    When  reeonanoe  ooeaa 
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n  tuuomnn  UtptaeanUmt  ^-'^vlbrattug 
fgrttties  and  disruption  of  mol  laulcs  results 
rin  the  year  of  1898,  the  mst||<^polltan  area 
tf  New  York  azpArtsaced 
ghenomenoo  of  rcaonanoe : 

"In  a  dozen  city  blocks,  occupied  by 
^QOCtreds  of  buildings,  bousing  i  tens  of  thoa- 
ffMJA  of  persons,  there  was  a  s^den  roaring 
and  shaking,  shattering  of  p^^  (^  glaaa, 
inating  of  steam,  gas  and  I  water  pipes. 
Ptndemonlum  reigned  aa  4^^^  objects 
jtnoed  around  rooms,  plast^  descended 
{{om  walls,  and  ceilings,  and  pieces  of  ma- 
ehlnery  weighing  tons  were  moMd  from  their 
Ixjlted  anchorages  and  shifted  to  awkward 
Dots  m  factory  lofts."  I  j 

People  poured  into  the  stree^  excited  and 
confused.  A  police  squad  wM  ordered  to 
^eck  up  on  what  was  golnjg  on  in  the 
Is^catory  of  the  wizard  IfUeola  Tesla  on 
BoAon  Street.  Tesla  had  be<)a  responsible 
tor  many  weird  b^penings.  itjke  policemen 
eotered  his  small  building.  lis  walls  and 
floors  were  actually  roaring  aa<l  screaming. 
Wben  they  entered  the  Laboratory,  pan- 
demonium suddenly  gave  way  to  a  deep  and 
beavy  silence.  The  tall  flgui^a  of  the  In- 
wntor  holding  a  sledge  hammtt,  confronted 
tbem.  "Gentlemen",  Tesla  Mdreased  the 
poDoemen,  "I  am  sorry,  but  yni  are  Just  a 
(rifls  too  lata  to  witness  my  epqieriment.  I 
toond  It  nipessary  to  stop  It  Middenly  and 
ia  sn  unusual  way,  Just  as  yoti  entored.  If 
jou  wish  to  come  around  this  evening.  III 
iBve  another  vibrator  attached  to  this  plat- 
fonn."  i 

Tbe  small  vibrator  of  Tesla,  nitype  of  tun- 
ing fork  was  firmly  fixed  to  4  supporting 
column  going  down  to  the  bullql^'s  founda- 
Uoo.  The  vibrations  were;  transmitted 
tbrough  that  column  to  the  ground.  Even 
wsoJlc  vibrations  that  are  sustairt,ed  can  build 
np  surprisingly  large  effects  When  they  are 
atworbed  by  an  object  with  wmch  they  are 
in  rejOTiance. 

A  similar    phenomenon   ha 
Cocblea  of  the  Acoustic  Nervi 
toy  energy  generates  poten 
OoQ  or  Ions.    The  energy. nee 
ttili  phenomenon  Is  Inflnltei 
llonth  of  watt.)    The  process  oi 
icUon,  reaching  tbe  physiological  threshold, 
(tldts  subjective  perception  an4  man  hears. 

Tbe  minute  ultraaonle  wavpa  can  shake 
tbuctures  of  the  ear  and  by  ^tendance  of 
nsonance  dlarupt  them  and  bring  them  to 
in  irreversible  condition.  I 

Wa&T  IB  GOiNo  ON  IN  THX  mavi !  or  HzaaiNo 

BXPOSKD    TO    VIBaaTOBT    Bl  rBBOTT 

A  dog  receives  syatemlcally  radioactive 
phosi^orus  (Na3  HP"04).  Ooi  hour  after, 
the  Isotope,  26%  less  tn  the  lat»5»lnthln  fiuld 
compared  to  tbe  blood  serum.  This  Indicates 
<btt  the  hearing  organ  possesses  a  barrier  of 
protection.  This  barrier  of  protection  is  de- 
stroyed on  exposure  to  vibi>4tory  energy 
(adse)  of  an  electric  bell  tdt\  15  minutes 
4Blyl  The  animal  exposed  to  ultrasonics  for 
U-ie  hours,  90db.  <n61ae)  {«les  sponta- 
■sously.  Witoln  thU  range  w4iflnd  all  gra- 
dation of  patholofty.  1 1 

Tbe  enzyme  activity  is  dlarapted,  protein 
bslng  decompoaed,  amlnoadds  kjiaappear  and 
(otasstum  la  depleted.  Being  i«ie  meat  Im- 
fortant  electrolyte  for  carrying  Impulses  the 
Bsrve  function  is  impaired.  10  the  impair- 
aaat  is  carried  to  the  limit  byi  tustatned  ex- 
potvre  to  vibratory  energy  (nojlae)  it  results 
In  paralysis  and  anastheala.  i  The  sensory 
Mrvs  ceases  to  respond  to  inkbming  vibra- 
tions and  is  practically  a  'deafl. 
-  .Biological  structurss  of  aooff>  are  set  la 
nsonance  by  6  megacyclta  aad  M^  practically 
Panlyzed.  Resonance  oauMs 
«lMu>ges  in  the  narve  c^  and 
I>*i»y  and  Rlbo  nucleic  acids 

Xbess  adds  are  raaponalbls  t  i  the  synthe- 
P*  of  protein,  on  wbloh  potass  Ifun  la  bovuMl- 
Ss^jtlQii  at  nerve  calls  on  pots  Mlum  alectrO'- 
•**•■  makaathem  un&blc  to  re » ilat  f^«pnr 


ns   in   the 
The  vlbra- 
and  mlgra- 
y  to  Inltlato 
I   (in  mil- 
chemical  re- 


chemlcal 
( isprlTaa  it  of 
DNA.  RMA). 


duot  sttmiiU;  Tha  Mtrve  ceases  to  resvont,  to 
ineomiMg  vipruttmt  sflfauH  and  beoomee 
inert.    Ttaia  re^lga  In  deafness. 

"THX  Mopsa — rcBLm  xhkmt  no.  i" 

By  law  of  nature  the  human  ear  hean  tbe 
hiunan  v»ier  from  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  to 
a  distance  of  10  miles,  and  from  the  stage  of 
the  last  row  of  the  amphitheater  of  Dionysus 
at  Pbllllpi,  vrhicb  has  a  capacity  of  16,000 
llatenara.  In  both  caaaa^  no  amplifiers  are 
needed. 

During  the  rule  of  Elizabeth  the  Pint  of 
England,  there  was  a  strict  law,  beating  of 
wives  during  the  night  was  prohibited.  This 
Judicial  milestone  was  not  the  starting  point 
of  the  emancipation  to  come.  Tbe  beating 
of  wives  during  the  day  waa  permitted.  Me- 
dieval society  was  concerned  with  the  noise. 
Noise  is  our  concern  too,  but  we  are  in  leas 
fortunate  position.  There  is  not  such  a  law 
today  to  silence  noise  and  acoustic  outbursts. 
The  Immensity  of  the  taxation  of  the  himian 
nervous  system  by  the  noise  we  are  com- 
pelled to  live  in,  you  may  Judge  by  the  fol- 
lowing facts.  The  ear,  a  gate  to  the  mind 
and  amotion  of  men,  conveys,  vibrations  to 
the  btain.  SignaM  as  weak  as  the  ticking  of 
a  watch,  or  tUe  humming  of  a  mosquito  pro- 
voke nerve  activity,  even  during  sleep,  and 
can  be  recorded  on  Encephalgram.  In- 
finitesimal vibratory  energy  of  low  frequen- 
cies (0,6-10  c/8)  of  one-ten-mllUonth  of  a 
volt  are  perceptible  by  nervoTis  tissue  I  Con- 
front these  figures  with  the  roaring  of  Jets 
and  amplified  movies  or  TV  performances  I 

SIGNORI,  TOU  bP>  NOT  BONOB  TOITX  FSOMZpE 

In  1067, 1  participated  In  the  IntemMlonal 
Congress  of  Neurological  Sciences  in  Brus- 
sels. I  sent  to  Professor  La  Plra  the  Mayor 
of  Florence  my  manuscript  on  Pathology  of 
Hearing,  and  told  blm  of  my  pending  visit. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  delivered  a  tolk  in  Pa- 
lacBO  dl  Vecclo,  the  monumental  building 
frcmi  tbe  time  of  tbe  Medici.  Politicians  were 
to  hear  what  I  had  in  mind. 

.  .  .  Slgnorl,  I  am  Indeed  very  glad  to  be 
in  the  town  of  the  great  Dante  and  In  the 
very  heart  of  Renaissance!  But  I  bav^  to 
confesa,  that  I  am  very  much  dlaappointed. 
I  thought  Florence  a  quiet  city. 

Nights  only  serenading  gultara,  with  their 
murmurs  disturbing  the  tranquillity.  I 
found  Florence  the  most  noisy  city  of  all  1 
have  visited.  The  roar  of  Vespa's  motorcycles 
is  unbearable.  The  population  siiffen. 
Ttien  is  no  comfort  either  with  ear  plxigs  or 
with  sleeping  pills.  Is  Palasao  dl  Vecclo  in- 
deed so  powerless?  Its  head  Is  nlsed  in  tbe 
clouds,  it  seems  to  be  bard  of  hearing  to  tbe 
suffering  of  the  population.  Slgnorl,  are  you 
aware  what  is  happening  down  across  tbe 
Arno  river? 

Slgnorl,  you  have  solicited  tbe  pe(H)Ie  for  a 
vote  of  canflrt^nca.  You  have  promised  the 
people  to  take  care  of  their  comfort,  well- 
being  and  quiet  life.  "This  is  correct",  re- 
torted el  capo  del  Comune.  "It  seems  to  me, 
slgnorl,  that  you  did  not  honor  your  promise. 
Tou  have  given  too  much  freedom  to  Vefpas 
and  thus  deprived  the  population  at  quiit- 
nesa,  rest  and  comfort,  the  most  lioportant 
prereqiilsitto  for  tbe  people's  health. 

Yesterday  I  made  a  trip  to  tbe  beautiful 
Floeole,  and  I  had  witnessed  thousands  of 
motorists,  riding  their  Vespa* — tbe  slgno- 
rlnas  unbracing  their  swaethearta.  In  holiday 
drees—butterflies  like — speeding  and  infest- 
ing the  fresh  air,  terrorizing  the  {>opulatlon 
aiseking  rest!  "You  are  right,  doctor.  But, 
would  you  kindly  tell  us  what  you  would  ^ 
in  oUr  situation?"  "I  would  tox  (be  V/pspaa 
eo  high,  that  none  would  dare  apprpach  the 
limits  of  the  dty."  This  my  receipt  of 
"statesmanship"  provcdUd  IndiUgent,  smiles. 

"Tha  worst  of  all,  aignorls,  is  that  the  evil 
caused  by  Veapaa  la  not  to  be  remedied  by 
money.  All  this  Vespa-generatlon  after  > 
^Igm  jfUa  la..l9M>S  to,  ba  apathetic  to  the 
wO  •id*ii:ii»a  31  to  .luuii* -.at'Ji.imuUW  '.'•;■■ 


tbost  predoiOB  -ptoassssloa  ot  <tbm  ttaUan  peb- 
ple:  song  and  muaici  Thla  motor  rldlag 
youth  is  going  to  damage  Its  organ  of  haaf- 
-flag  beyond  the  stage  of  repair.  Songs  and 
mUBlo  for  them  will  not  be  a  source  of  emo- 
tional Joy  and  ocmtentment.  With  a  levity 
they  are  giving  away  the  great  and  lofty 
heritage  of  th^lr  ancestry.  The  youth  is  not 
to  be  blamed  for  dotnglTOT  Somebody  else  is 
to  be  reproached." 

"This  aspect  of  the  i^oblMn  never  occurred 
to  lis,"  amended  el  capo.  "Never  was  our  at- 
tentton  directed  to  it.  We  are  thankful  to 
you  doctor,  for  having  done  so." 

I  was  told  a  conference  of  dvlo  organisa- 
tions and  specialists  was  going  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  noise.  I  wished  them  suc- 
cess and  flew  home.  In  November  1068, 1  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Floreaoe. 
I  waa  Informed  that  after  my  talk  the  city 
had  many  meetings  with  d^ates  pro  and 
con.  Finally  a  decision  and  law  was  pro- 
moted. A  copy  of  the  "Ordlna"  was  ei^ 
dosed.  It  forbids  traffic  of  motor  vehicles 
from  11  PM.  till  6  A.M.  tn  many  districts. 
Pdice  are  to  watch  for  strict  compnanoe 
which  aasuree  ihe  quletnesa  of  the  dty. 

I.  P.  PaVlov,  the  prominent  Russian  sd- 
entlat  at  the  beglimlng  at  this  centiiry 
atated:  "The  silenoa  cares"!  These  words 
sltould  be  the  battlacry  oC  the  popular  move- 
mant  driving  toward  the  remsdy  for  heaUI^I 
$witzerland  is  privileged  to  be  the  fint 
in  this  effort,  having  sui^>ree8ed  the  honking. 
The  French  Public;  Health  Authorities  have 
proclaimed  noise  as  "public  e^iemyNo.  1". 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Writer's  Utllan 
a  popular  movement  against  noise  is  in  the 
making  in  U.SJBJt.,  Aaatrla  and  Oeraiany. 
These  nations  are  unifying  the  efforta  of 
physician  and  technldana  in  the  effort  to 
combat  noise,  which  is  found  to  be  req>oaai- 
ble  for  the  lowering  of  work  capadty,  dam- 
aging the  heart,  the  senaes  and  nerves. 

Germany,  Britain,  Japan,  all  industrial 
countries  are  faced  with  this  nefarious  prob- 
lem. The  efforta  for  tbe  most  part  ara  di- 
rected to  camouflage  the  noise,  not  """'«"■«» 
It!  The  United  States,  tbe  moat  technically 
advanced  and  oonsequently  the  most  plagued 
country  possesses  an  unfortunate  oj^ert- 
ence— the  xinavoldable  destiny  of  all  plo- 
neen.  This  knowledge  could  be  of  great  help 
to  the  "under-developed"  countries  and  to  hu- 
manity. Wben  the  knowledge  to  build  ad- 
vanced machines  would  be  B<x;ompanled  with 
the  protection  of  man — ^thls  will  be  achieved! 
Unfortunately  the  wisdom  from  the  experi- 
ence is  lingering  behind. 

"IT    IS    WISK   TO    BE    WISE    IN    TUCX" 

Tbe  ear,  a  most  precloiu  organ  of  man,  is 
in  danger  I  The  hearing  baa  always  been  of 
concern  to  man.  Montaigne,  the  French  phi- 
losopher, centuries  ago.  invokaa  a  dramaMo 
picture  of  his  conviction.  "The  fruitful  ami 
natural  exercise  of  our  mind,  <n  my  opinion, 
is  conversation  and  that  is  the  reason  why  if 
I  were,  in  this  moment,  forced  to  choose,  I 
would  rather  (xynsent,  I  believe,  to  lose  my 
sight  than  my  hearing  or  speech." 

The  spoken  word,  the  melody  <tf  Joy  and 
sorrow,  the  lofty  emotions  wbloh  mold  man 
to  human  are  perceived  and  conveyed  by  the 
ear.  Nature  has  endowed  man  with  an  organ 
that  conveys  a  tremendous  source  of  emo- 
ttonal  and  spiritual  richness.  Obsessed  by  a 
frenzy,  man  destroys  his  natural  gifts  by 
driving  somswhera,  without  knowing  whiM, 
and  what  for. 

m  thia  bis  'progress',  he  is  promoting  the 
pTogreselve  daafneat  of  man,  a  pfkynient  for 
being "clvUiaed".  ,.,,i  .    ,    , 

Supersoul()a  are  here,  and  moire  m»  t^u 
evar  before,  even  t^Jaougb  they  are  not  sezisea. 
IBgh  apeed  ^uttpig  tools,,  combustloQ  en- 
glms,  i>ower  traaamlssi^ittt.  and  electronic 
'eq^ptoent  of  natttf  Sdrts  |lve  frequency  com- 
ponents ttiat  loan  •Aodaubtadly  damage  bu- 
paiMW    K  ia  Tal«sbl«  and  tittely,  to  ham 
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braaslit  to  oar  altwttflQ.  tor 
tt  la  win  to  b*  win  to  mm*.    (D.  MeVtelaa. 

Wtto  tola  mnOnc  Mfs  ^ppavaeh  tola  li»> 
■MB  praMam  a<  oar  tonal  Wtotam  avotvaa 
fMn  Mparlapoa.  n  la  tiaia  to  ovaloato  oar 
•«P*rt""—  •«»  put  H  to  tha  iKopar  bonaftt 
oCaiaal 


Of  the  ImiMrtaaee  of  this  ma- 
telal  I  ptatoe  the  aztlele.  •'How  Red 
China  Spleo  on  Xhilted  SUtes."  which 
appeared  In  Natkni'i  Buslneaa  for  June 
IMS.  In  the  Ricoia  at  this  point: 
HOW  Rid  CHmA  Snia  a 


June  2,  isee 


HOW  RED  CHINA  SPIES  ON  UMITIIU 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  XJaOer 
prevtoue  order  of  the  Hoose,  the  gentle- 
man from  (Mo  [Mr.  Asbbboos]  is  rec- 
otnUed  for  IS  mtontee. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
honest.  hard-worUng.  logral  American 
dtliens  In  eertain  professions  and  Indus- 
trial estaMishments  were  to  xecelTe 
fHendly  Inyltatlons  by  mall  from  the  Red 
Chinese  Ooremment  to  assist  the  Reds 
In  pezf  eetlng  their  newly  acquired  atomic 
weapons  and  to  aid  In  expanding  thdr 
prassDt  war  machine,  their  reaction 
yJd  no  doubt  be  one  of  surprise  and 
iwnlslon.  And  a  qukA  fi^^h^yir  to  the 
Red  Chtaeee  record  rinee  1949— the  un- 
beUavable  daughter  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
l4e  on  the  mainland,  akttng  and  abetting 
the  North  Koreans  In  killing  thousands 
of  American  soldlen  during  the  Korean 
war,  and  the  Inhuman  treatment  of  the 
Tibetan  people  In  the  late  1950*8.  along 
with  the  furnishing  of  armaments  to  the 
Vleteong  to  klU  American  boys  In  Viet- 
nam today— these  considerations  would 
make  su^  a  reaction  perfect^  normal 
andjustlflable. 

Tet  it  Is  undeniable  that  the  Red  Chi- 
nese Oovemment  Is  tremendously  inter- 
ested In  oertaln  dtlaens  and  organisa- 
tions of  this  Nation  to  bdp  them  build 
Implements  of  war  for  use  in  their  ouest 
for  world  domination. 

to  the  following  article.  "How  Red 
China  Spies  on  United  States,"  by  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover.  Director  of  the  FMeral  Bu- 
reau of  tovestlgatlon.  the  Red  program 
to  outlined.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Hoover,  the  asBlstanoe  sought  by  the  Chi- 
nese pertains  not  to  highly  dasslfled 
secret  technical  Information  but  to  pub- 
lic information  obtainable  by  any  Ameri- 
can dtlsen: 

— Z?*?  !!??T**'~~**"  iTrtammtlc  collaetlon  of 
fitM  taXdnnAtton,  mueh  of  it  arallabla  ftva 

to  toa  Unttad  8tot«a-u  ona  of  tba  moat  to- 
rSJSJ*-^^  "*  ^*  eaplonata  offtaalva 
imieh  Rad  Ohla»  baa  Uuiufliad  agatoat  tha 
vnltad  Stotaa. 

One  Interesting  aspect  of  thto  espio- 
nage offensive  concerns  the  InvaluaUe 
sdd  rendered  by  dlplomatle  mlsaimu  in 
the  gathering  of  such  Information. 

The  Soviet  Uhion.  which  has  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Uhited  States 
■isembles  desired  public  information 
thrau^lts  embassy,  its  UJI.  delegation, 
by  reconnaissance  tripa.  attendance  at 
5S'!5??2^****  «hlWts.  subscriptions 
and  libraries,  and  through  eomspond- 
S?  J^^  ^-^  Industrial  crganlMtlons. 
R«d  China  which  has  no  UJ».  ddega- 
nonnordlplomatlc  recognition  with  the 
Xmitod  States  must  rdy  entirely  on  the 
methods  dsserib«l  br  Ifr.  ^ovSr .  iS! 
to  one  of  many  aigumsnla  why  Red 
SJ£2,  *Jj21»^thsr  be  admitteSto^ 
v™*M  Malkns  nor  rssaliu  dlplanwtlc 
leoognltlon  from  the  United  States. 


I9f  J.  Sdgar  Hoovar.  Dtraetor,  ftdaral  Boiaea 
of  Investigation) 

A  pubUeattooa  Una  In  Waahlngton.  OX3^ 
rMalvaa  a  lattar  baaring  tha  ratorn  addraH 
of  an  IndlUdoal  to  W-S.  Barlto.  OarauuiT 
Nothing  In  tha  lattar  Indleataa  that  H  had 
baan  aaat  from  ooaunualat-controUad  last 
Barlln.  In  fact,  tha  vrltar  vagoaly  tinnjlw 
that  ha  raaldaa  to  tha  fraa  aaetor  of  that  et^ 

"Am  I  Uva  to  BarUn  and  wlah  to  gat  tha 
nowaat  tacihaloal  papara  ot  tha  Am^ytfl^n 
Bockat  Soelaty."  tha  lattar  atotad.  "I  ato- 
oaraly  hopa  that  you  woold  halp  and  ?tm1 
to«B  to  ma  regularly.  .  .  .  i  ahaU  pay  for 
thla.  and  I  baUava  you  will  offar  ma  a  aultabla 

Tha  autoor  of  thia  latter  waa  a  Cblnaaa 
oooununlat  totaUlcen«a  agant.  Undaraflotl- 
ttoua  name,  ha  had  baan  writing  to  hiMlnaaa 
and  Induatrlal  aatabUahmenta.  ooUagaa  and 
ualTaralUaa.  publlahtog  hooaaa  and  taehnloal 
aoetatlea  in  Tarloua  parta  of  tha  Ualtad 
Stetaa.  raquaattog  mapa.  blua^tots.  aolantUlo 
joumala  and  dthar  prtotad  material  of 
B^tagle  totaraat  and  Importance  to  the  Bed 
Chtoeaa.  Over  a  pwlod  of  montha.  toooaanda 
of  dollara  worth  of  daU  rltally  Important 
to  Sad  China  waa  aent  him— tonooantly  and 
togood  faith— by  Americana  in  eaia  of  a 
P""^  oOoe  box  to  the  communist  aeotor  of 
Berlin. 

In  anotoer  Xuropean  elty,  toe  auspteloos  of 
alert  autoorttlea  were  arouaed  by  the  heaTT 
volume  of  printed  matter-^oat  of  it  from 
tha  united  8tote»-whleh  kept  arrtvlns  at 
toe  General  Delivery  window  of  a  loaOpaat 
oOoe.  Subatantlally  all  of  it  waa  artrlrMaiia 
to  a  man  wlto  an  Anglo-eoundlag  name. 

A  discrete  sur?elUanoe  waa  aaUblished  at 
toe  General  DeUvary  wtodow  tovolTed.  It 
dlaeloaed  that  the  Anglo-wmndlng  cjune  waa 
an  aUas  being  uaad  by  an  Oriental— a  con- 
sular amidoyee  of  tha  Red  Chlneoe  who  waa 
engaged  to  cUndeatlnaly  gatoering  valuable 
information  regarding  current  polltloal.  ta- 
duatrtal.  aeonomle  and  military  deretopmeata 
to  Western  kurope  and  toe  Amerteaa. 

An  Amartean  engtoeering  tn^gmmty*^  whleh 
pnUlahaa  reaaansh  papera  and  teohnloal 
ttodlaa  raealvad  a  subaortptlon  raqnwt  and 
a  check  f>otn  an  addraaa  to  Canada.  It  waa 
aooompanled  by  a  note  asking  that  futnra 
laauaa  of  toe  magaatna  be  sent  to  a  book- 
atora— one  wall  known  among  toteUlsuiee 
Bgeadee  of  the  Weatera  woiM  aa  a  n«rf«  can- 
tor  of  communist  propaganda  and  totrlsua— 
to  Peking.  China. 

rnriiTmr  ,  am  nmauoBRx 

A  steady  flow  of  otoer  orders  for  Amartflnn 
publleatton»-Hai  daatlned  for  'Rinses  oom- 
munlat  tottillgenee  aourcea— haa  been  re- 
oelved  from  legltlmate-eoundlng  eompanlea 
to  BOng  Kong  and  otoer  Tnrtnsas  and  ««<i"-- 
trial  canters  of  the  world. 

Stooe  1940,  When  oommunlat  fotoes  orw- 
ruitoe  Chtoeee  matoland.  Red  China  haa 
poured  tena  of  thouaands  of  doUaia  toto  toe 
Amariean  eoonooy  through  pnrehaaas  of 
nonntaastfled  publleatlona  of  myriad  typaa 
and  daeerlptlons.  During  a  reoent  is-monto 
ptrtad,  one  Ttolted  Stotes  pubUshtos  hoive 
stone  shipped  94.866  worto  of  teehnleil  books 
to  a  firm  to  Peking.  Tto  proeurs  an  American 
•ngtoeertog  todas.  toe  Chtoeee  oommunlsta 
•Jgwiy  paid  more  toaa  SS.O0O;  and  a  group 
or  gOTtmmant  reaaareh  doeiunents  ooet  toem 


to  any  totanoted 

to  the  umted  Stotaa— to  one  cf  the 
tenatve  phMsa  of  tha  —|<*»>~^j,  ...„ 
vrhteh  Red  China  haa  teunehad  ai«HMt^ 
xmited  Stotea.  It  la  aa  oMeaalWwhleii  w 
•roused  laoreastog  eeaosra  aaosig  fadmi? 
toUlgeaoe  ageaelea  aad  othen  who  raaomf 
the  daager  of  attampttog  to  do  baaln«iiB«S 
so  ▼eheaiant  aa  aatl-Amarioaa  powar  as? 
goreRuaent  of  Mao  Tto-tuag 


liaay  otoer  purehaaea  of  American  publl- 
^tieaa.  raagtog  from  a  few  doUan  toto  the 
"^      "  '  to  the  Red 


IMS  ae«lTlty-«he  eyatomatle  eoOeettoa  «« 
vital  tafosiMtlon.  moab  of  it  svaiiaMa  ftea 


arr  imx.ox  laoic  ooba 
Pvtloularty  foreboding  from  an  latos. 
gence  standpotot  la  the  growing  inflmi 
Chtoeee  eommunlsU  toto  toe  WistoZ 
Heml^>here.  In  iseo.  the  year  aftw? 
ealsad  power.  Pldal  Oaatro  gave  Red  Chlm 
Its  flrrt— «nd  at  thla  potot  tta  oolf-^ 
baasy  to  tatto  Aiw^^f,  w^. 

Prom  the  aaaetuary  afforded  toem  bt  tkk 
Cuban  dlplomatlo  poet,  toe  Ghlnsae  toil 
Uunehed  aa  totenalye  campaign  of  trsadtov 
snd  subversion  throughout  other  parteoirS 
Amerloaa. 

This  campaign  haa  been  greaUy  ai<M  to 
trained  agenta  and  provooatonis  who  ban 
ranged  aorcaa  lAtto  America  aa  memboi  <f 
Red  Chtoeee  trade,  teohaologloal  and  a^ 
tural  nUaaloaa.  ^*^ 

It  U  aerved  alao  by  employeaa  of  the  to* 
Ohlaa  News  Agaacy.  an  aOalal  otna  cf  tto 
Peking  government  iriuat  haa  Utln  Aam- 
lean  oOeaa  to  eloae  prodmlty  to  tha  TteiM 
SUtaa.  ^^ 

Nor  is  the  PBX  unmindful  of  toe  potoitol 
AtnsneS  Chtoeee  oommunlat  penetratton of 
our  own  country  torough  Illegal  boidw 
oroaslngs,  aa  well  aa  by  recruitment  *t,««M 
persona  who  have  strong  ties  to  toe  (Mat 

Vmmost  among  toe  targeta  of  the  latto 
program  have  been  students  and  ■wjmtok 
wlto  Uving  reUtlvea  behind  toe  Bamboo  Ow^ 
tain. 

As  toe  largeat  and  moat  militant  po««n 
toe  world  today,  Red  China  posea  enanaoia 
problems— problema  which  IneviUbly  mn 
grow  wlto  each  technological  advaneeoiat 
toat  f alia  toto  her  leaders'  hands.  The  Mw- 
ists  have  repeatedly  announced  toelr  gni «( 
world  communism,  which  must  be  mo  bt 
mUltarily  crushing  tha  TTnlted  Stetes.  nn 
are  determtoed  that  the  American  psoali 
shaU  contribute  to  toelr  own  downfan  br 
helping  to  provide  toe  knowledge  and  tkt 
tools  for  free  worid  conqueet. 

aom  oonrAMns  noir'r  rau  loa  ir 

But  not  all  Amerteaa  ««mp^«itir  are  bite 
taken  in. 

In  explaining  hla  rafuaal  to  honor  a  sok- 
scriptlon  for  his  »wf»«Bt  from  an  addna 
to  Peking,  an  oOclal  of  one  American  teck- 
nfasal  Journal  atated: 

~I  am  rtiuetaat  to  aead  our  ma^M!—  s> 
Red  Chlaa  because  it  oontatos  Infonnattaa 
whleh  might  be  mlUtarily  useful  in  ttt 
future. 

"It  la  obvloua  that  Red  China  is  alao  sMi- 
Ing  requeata  to  aU  oollagea  to  obtain  tbik 
teehnieal  magatnee.  If  thla  la  toe  osm, 
we  are  allowing  toe  reaulla  of  thousands  of 
hours  of  raaeanfli  to  raadi  our  enemlasL  To 
ma.  thla  la  aa  alarming  state  of  affairs. . . . 
It  la  a  practice  whtoh  ahould  be  termlnaM, 
and  I  would  Uke  your  aaauranoe  that 
thing  deflnlto  will  be  done  about  it." 

NO  each  aasaraaosa  oaa  be  given.  I 
Amarlca  la  a  demooraey— Arm  to  ita  ooovla- 
tlott  that  atato  osaaonhlp  and  aiMtrsiy 
■eoraey  pose  a  far  grsater  threat  to  frasdoa 
than  doaa  the  danger  that  tof  oimatloa  r^ 
gardlag  our  eoattouooa  technical  and  solas- 
tlfle  prei^esa  wm  aM  the  aattonli  enemlM. 

Quite  properiy,  coaaneaa  pagaa  of  prsdn 
tof ormattoa  oooeeralng  nuclear  and  ipet* 
developiuenta.  mtutaiy  flaxm  and  expsadi- 
torsa.  rsasareh  pt«]eeta  and  aelentHte  uad»> 
tsktogs.  aa  waO  asothar  sabjaeta  whlfih  rvsir 
aa*  the  Ught  of  day  to  a  eoamualst  sodetr. 
"— ^  -"■•'■  *  \  mtett  to  Amsrican  p«l- 
ooomnnlam    rsqulna  i|- 
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goiaaee  and  daxfeaaas,  ftSsaeaf 
datb  and  lliht. 

Ho  one  is  more  fully  aware 
toiltlee  for   explottattoa 
^  and  <9en  society  than 
^Mllfence  agenta — ^partletdai^; 
g^nad    to    diplomatic    eatah 
fMblngton  and  New  Tork. 
akt  oflieials  subscribe  to  a 
juatrlcan  newspapers  and 
iftdly  read  military,  adentlflc 
poMlcatlona.     They    travel 
fletarea   and   gathering  maps 
tUisr  prtnted  matter  and  toi 
tts  most   toterested    Observ 
■Mtlngi  and  exhibitions  of 
sotoglcal  societies. 

WHAT  ooMacmnsTS  ocr : 

A  former  communist  spy  hi 
(ha  soviet  military  attaoh4'a 
cBOBtry  la  able  to  acquire  opei 
tat  fubterfuge  06  percent  of 
R  needa  to  meet  ita  to' 
ThK  defector  commented,  to 
ant    other    countries    8ovietf-| 
SDoM  spend  90  percent  of 
dszKlestlne  efforts  to  obtato 
cf  Information  readily  found 
pablicatlona. 

The  Red  Chinaae,  however,  do 
tfnntage  of  dlplomatlo 
Itw  United  States.     They 
MlMusy  In  Washington  nor  a 
atolon  in  New  Tork  to  provide 
kununlty   for    totelllgence 
tbelr  espionage  offensive 
tiy  has  been  mounted  from 
biyond  our  borders. 

Two  of  toese  command 
dtflaliig  in  the  collection  of 
fttt  from   toe   United   8ta 
abndlan  (International  Bookstt^: 
•«  Shudlan  (Foreign 
Both  are  headquartered  to 
ttay  generally  do  "niustoess" 
torxlit  propaganda  and  gai 
inee  material)  through  Post 
Thty  also  hkve  subsidiaries  to 
Chinese  cities,  toduding  Shan 
Tientsin  and  Sian,  as  well  aa 
tsd  Cast  Berlin. 

Tbe  technical  understanding 
how  they  have  gleaned  from 
UeatlooB  have  saved  Red 
Marxist  nations  tocalculable 
lODrces  m  toelr  race  to  overco 
of  freedom.     These   savings 
them  to  narrow  toe  gap  be 
worlds — with     minlmtun 
often-scarce  communist  taleni 
Btterlal  and  communist  fund^, 
Banltarlan  considerations  may 
dure  with  toe  world  certato 
American  research  and   Ingeniil 
other    data — nonclaaalfled    in 
States,  but  nonetheless  of 
portent  value  to  the  enemlea 
whleh  can  be  flaunted  before  to^ 
only  at  great  risk.    ThU  fact 
oinlsed  by  many  alert  Amert( 
•Dd  institutions,  such  as  toe  ^ 
Jwllo  which   several    months 
flown  an  order  from  a  company 
lor  nims  relating  to  American 
<fl«i,  air  power  and  other  key  W( 
aattonal  defense. 

A  WAUmra  BSLL 

Bequests  from  sources  ab._ 
•Mters  of   potential   military 
•wid  ring  a   clear  warning 
woplent's   mind.     As   « 
■otlon  picttu-e  company  ^^ 
w»e  important   conaMerati< 
«H|bed  by  toe  person  to  a\ii 
■J^neationable  order  U  recelv 
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Should  this  Older  be  breoght  to  the  aUaa- 
tlon  of  cOeUl  agenolea.  particularly  the  spe- 
cial nalt  of  the  Departmeat  ot  Conuaeroe 
which  haa  beea  deelgnatert  to  haadle  saoh 
mattera. 

Tto  halt  the  flow  of  vital  data  from  thla 
obuntry  to  toe  communist  enemy  requires 
that  many  hands  be  placed  to  toe  dike- 
toe  handa  of  buslnsaa  aad  industrial  execu- 
tivee,  seientlste  and  teehaleiana,  publishscs 
and  educatora.  aa  well  aa  government  ofltelala. 
Alertneaa,  caution  and  good  Judgment  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  towart  toe  totenae 
espionage  offensive  of  toe  communists — par- 
ticularly toe  quest  for  nonclasslfled  data  by* 
Red  Chtoa— against  toe  United  Statse. 

Mao  Tae-tung  has  hurled  toe  epithet 
"paper  tiger"  at  toe  Weetem  world.  Let  us 
Americana  ahow  our  determination  to  pro- 
tect toe  most  vital  pagea  if  to  conununlst 
eyes  a  "paper  tiger"  we  be. 


JOBS  FOR  THE  POOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QxtieI  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  evening 
I  was  reading  an  article  In  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  by  Betty  James  en- 
titled "District  Eyes  Plan  That  Pro- 
vided IJSOO  Jobs  for  the  Poor."  Above 
that  It  says,  "A  Philadelphia  Success." 

I  spend  a  lot  of  time  criticizing  ixyverty 
programs,  and  when  I  run  across  one 
that  Is  working  well,  ilike  to  bring  it  to 
the' attention  of  my  ccdleagues  ss  well. 

I  hope  you  all  noticed  the  newspaper 
account  of  operation  of 'this  program 
and  some  of  the  significant  things  that 
were  stated  In  the  article.  On  the 
chance  that  it  might  be  lost  by  the  news- 
paper being  laid  aside.  I  want  to  talk  on 
It  today  so  we  can  keep  a  record  of  it  in 

the  CONGRKSSIOlf  At  RCCORD. 

The  article  talks  of  a  Rev.  Leon  H. 
Sullivan,  whom  I  have  noted  before.  He 
is  working  In  Philadelphia  on  a  pioneer 
job  program  which  has  transformed  the 
lives  of  poor  Negro  men  and  women  in 
Philadelphia,  as  it  says  In  the  article. 

It  says  in  the  article,  about  Mr.  Sulli- 
van: 

In  two  short  years,  he  has  created  a  train- 
tog  program  operating  from  eight  branches 
that  hae  placed  more  than  1600  persons  to 
Jobs  to  sheet  metal  work,  electronics  sttttm 
bly,  teletype,  brick  masonry,  electricity. 
plumbing  and  heating,  refrigeration  and  air 
conditioning  and  power  sewing,  among  oto- 
ers.  There  are  1700  to  training  and  flOOO  on 
the  wraiting  llat. 

Stodenta  are  eltoar  unemployed  or  have 
been  scratching  out  a  living  as  unskilled 
workers.    A  third  are  on  public  assistance. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  people  he  Is 
helping.    The  article  further  reads — 

Contrary  to  toe  traditional  pattern  to 
tralntog  programs,  toe  center  doesnt  pay 
studenta  while  they  learn,  altoough  some  at. 
tend  for  as  long  as  a  year. 

I  think  this  Is  extremely  signiflcant. 
that  their  program  Is  so  Importcmt  and 
so  well  recognized  by  the  poor  in  thto 
minority  group  that  they  attend  some- 
times as  long  as  a  year  without  being 
paid  to  learn. 

The  question  to.  how  has  he  done  it? 
It  says  in  thto  artieto: 

He  has  tooroughly  tavolved  leadera  ef 
buslnasa  and  industry.     Sooie  of  ths  top 
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to  PhlladS4>hto  sre  on  his  ad- 
vlaoty  ooBisatttee. 

It  says  later  on  in  the  article  that  they 
were  not  very  happy  with  tilm  at  first,  but 
thto  shows  the  way  he  has  wortced  with 
the  leaders  and  business  leaders  in  tha 
community. 

The  article  continues: 

Businessmen  also  act  as  advisers  to  eaCh 
training  area,  ao  studenta  are  prepared  for 
JObe  that  exist,  and  toelr  training  U  real- 
istic, based  <m  advice  from  comp&niea  where 
they  will  be  employed. 

The  second  point  to : 

He  has  tooroughly  tovolved  the  Nsgro  oom- 
munlty  to  toe  creation  and  support  of  toe 
effort.    Tha  program  la  thelra. 

Let  me  rQ)eat  that:  'The  program  to 
theirs."  Thto  to  me  to  one  of  the  moot 
significant  statements  In  thto  entin  ar- 
ticle, that  "the  program  to  theixa." 

Tlie  rlssess  aad  boards  are  totegrated.  but 
toe  ideas  and  the  early  flnanelal  »*»"«^''g 
came  from  Negroea.  Negro  ministers  gave  ths 
program  Ita  impetus.  By  passing  the  hat 
among  middle  daaa  and  poor  Negroea,  6100,- 
000  waa  raised.  Although  toe  OK>  gave  toe 
center  a  grant  of  61.7  ntllUon  last  year,  a 
fund  campaign  for  6360,000  la  to  piimjaaa 
now. 

Mr.  Sullivan  saya  ha  wont  take  money 
ftom  the  government  "unless  we  oan  ralae 
money  from  our  own." 

Here  I  quote  from  Thatcher  Long- 
streth.  Executive  Vice  President.  Oreater 
Pliiladelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
says  that  the  most  Important  thing  about 
the  program  to  that  "it  came  out  of  the 
Negro  community." 

There  it  to.  As  we  go  on  in  the  article, 
he  talks  of  the  concepta.  and  let  me  dto 
a  few: 

CIO— 

Which  to  the  Oppcxtunltles  Industrial- 
toation  Center,  ss  they  call  themselves — 
is  an  exciting,  historic  thing  because  it  waa 
generated  wrlthto  toe  people  toemselvaa.  If 
this  can  be  produced  to  otoer  plaoea,  ws^ 
starting  to  Udk  our  Nsgro  problem. 

I  might  myself  say  that  we  can  then 
lick  the  problem  of  poverty,  whether  it 
involves  Negroes,  Mexican  Americans, 
Puerto  Rlcans,  or  whites. 

Later  on  the  article  says  that  there  to 
no  paternalism. 

This  might  be  the  program  that  will  faring 
lis  togetoer  witoout  paternalism,  because  no 
one  can  run  the  program  but  the  people 
themselvea. 

Thto  to  what  the  Reverend  Leon  Sul- 
livan says: 

Just  as  important  aa  a  Job  Is  toe  attitude 
that  toe  center  fosters.  The  motto  of  the 
center  is  "We  Kelp  Ooreelvea."  The  symbol 
Is  a  skeleton  key  "that  opens  aay  door." 

The  program,  it  sasrs.  to  based  on  need. 

Why  to  the  program  a  success?  Be- 
cause it  to  based  on  ttie  need  of  the 
people  who  want  help  and  of  the  busi- 
ness community  that  needs  workers,  and 
they  have  a  formula  that  says,  "Yoa, 
should  succeed." 

Mr.  Suinvan  knows  all  manpower  pro- 
grams do  not  succeed.  He  believes  ther 
fall  because  they  are  handed  down  from 
the^'  top— "The  people  never  Identlflr 
with  the  mechanism  of  the  program. 
dC  came  from  the  people." 
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Lei  me  rtpeat:  Mr.  SiiUlvan  says  tiiat 
all  manpower  programs  do  not  succeed, 
and  he  believes  they  have  failed  because 
they  are,  as  he  stated,  "handed  from  the 
top  down.  The  people  never  identify 
with  the  mechanism  of  the  program. 
OIC  came  from  the  people." 

This  to  me  is  a  tremendously  signifi- 
cant article,  because  before  long  we  shall 
have  the  so-called  war  on  poverty  bill 
before  us,  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  expended  more  than  $2^  bil- 
lion already  and  will  be  asking  for  an 
authorization  for  another  $1,750  million 
for  the  so-called  war  on  poverty. 

In  too  many  instances  this  has  failed 
to  reach  the  poor  people  themselves.  It 
has  failed  because  the  people  have  not 
identified  with  the  mechanism  of  the 
program. 

'  Out  in  the  Watts  area,  where  I  was 
privileged  to  talk  with  many  people,  they 
have  not  identified  themselves  suffi- 
ciently. They  need  a  Reverend  Sullivan. 
One  of  the  big  reasons  why  there  Is  frus- 
tration in  city  after  city  in  this  coimtry 
is  that  the  people  have  not  identified 
themselves,  because  they  have  not  been 
involved. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Toilc  [Mr. 
GooosLL]  and  I  have  been  woi^lng  for 
an  amendment  to  this  program,  m  fact, 
tliere  are  many  amendments  which  we 
have  put  in  our  bill,  the  Opportunity 
Cnisade  Act,  to  correct  a  great  deal 
which  we  have  critlelxed.  but  on  this  one 
part  we  have  offered  an  amendment.  It 
failed  in  the  committee,  and  again  this 
year.  It  would  make  certain  that  the 
poor  are  involved  in  the  community  ac- 
tlaii  programs. 

The  community  action  agencies  woric 
right  in  the  community  with  the  people 
themselves,  supposedly,  but  when  the 
poor  have  been  denied  a  Tolce  or  an 
effective  voice  then  they  do  not  feel  that 
It  is  their  program. 

As  we  can  see.  In  the  OIC,  the  Op- 
portunities Industrialisation  Center  in 
Philadelphia,  the  program  Is  theirs.  But 
we  cannot  say  that  of  the  programs  In 
city  after  city  of  this  country.  We  can- 
not say  that  the  programs  belong  to  the 
poor  people. 

The  Federal  Government  in  making 
fantastic  expenditures  of  money  in  the 
■o-ealled  war  on  poverty,  which  has  done 
much  less  good  than  most  people  ex- 
pected it  should  do.  The  only  way  we 
can  use  the  money  effectively  is  to  have 
tbe  poor  people  themselves  directly 
Involved. 

There  was  a  requirement  in  the  origi- 
nal aet  that  there  would  be  maximum 
feasible  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
poor  on  community  action  boards.  This 
has  not  been  the  case  in  too  many  com- 
munities. 

What  I  have  tried  to  do  in  the  amend- 
ments I  have  offered  is  to  require  at 
least  one-third  of  the  people  in  the  Com- 
munis Action  Agency,  on  the  board, 
to  be  representatives  of  the  poor,  selected 
by  the  poor— not  Just  from  ADC,  or  some 
Kegro  which  the  power  structure  ap- 
points In  order  to  fulfill  this  requirement, 
but  that  they  be  truly  representatives  of 
the  poor,  to  be  selected  by  th«n,  by 
nelghbortiood  meetingi  or  election  la 


areas  ef  oonocntratlon*  at  poverty,  like 
ffWMnis  ti^acts  in  the  city. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  Philadelphia, 
a  city  where  they  attempted  an  areawide 
election — even  though  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  people  participated,  we  see  a 
program  where  the  people  themselves 
feel  that  the  program  is  theirs.  The 
poor  people  themselves  run  It.  This 
proves  to  me  that  the  poor  people  can 
run  programs  and  can  devise  programs 
and  can  develop  policy  for  programs. 

When  the  bill  cornea  before  us,  I  hajpe 
that  my  colleagues  will  listen  again  to 
what  I  and  some  other  Menibers  will  be 
offering  as  the  reasons  why  iixe  poor 
must  be  invloved  if  we  are  going  to  have 
any  success  in  the  antipoverty  program. 
The  program  must  be  "theirs"  in  any 
community  of  the  country  if  it  Is  going 
to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  article  may  be  placed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  in  order  that 
we  may  be  able  to  read  it  all  in  context. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

A  Ph]z.aoklphia  Succbs  :  Dibtuct  Ktbs  Plan 

TBat  Pkoviokd  1,600  Jobs  fob  Pook 

(By  Betty  James) 

"Nobody  beUeves  It,  ma'am." 

Tbe  Bev.  Leon  H.  SuUlTan  was  talking 
about  the  way  his  pioneer  Job  program  has 
traoaformeil  the  lives  ot  poor  Negro  man 
and  women  in  Philadelphia. 

What  Mr.  Sullivan  really  means  Is  that 
nobody  believes  It— at  first. 

But  word  has  gotten  arotmd.  Poverty 
flghtars  who  have  flocked  to  Philadelphia 
to  see  the  Opportunities  IndustrUllsatlon 
Center  for  themsalves  have  gone  back  home 
to  launch  efforts  In  their  own  communities.  ' 
"^llore  than  40  are  in  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment, including  the  Washington  In- 
stitute for  Employment  Training,  ready  to 
go  U  the  $1.1  mlUlon  grant  it  seeks  rrc«n  tbe 
OOce  of  Kconomlc  Opportunity  oomes 
through.  The  organlsaUon  wlU  be  renamed 
OIC  In  Washington. 

And  a  grant  of  $336,930  to  be  funded 
Jointly  by  the  OEO  and  tbe  Labor  Depart- 
ment baa  cleared  OEO  and  U  being  reviewed 
by  Labor.  OEO  Is  tbe  federal  antipoverty 
agency. 

Tbe  grant  would  provide  a  staff  for  Mr. 
Sullivan's  group  to  help  others  throughout 
the  country  launch  aiTniiMi-  programs. 

What  has  Me.  SulUvan  d<me7 

In  two  abort  years,  be  has  created  a  train- 
ing program  operating  from  elgbt  branches 
that  has  placed  more  than  1,600  persons  in 
Jobs  m  sheet  metal  work,  electronics  as- 
sembly, teletype,  brick  masonry,  eleetrlotty, 
plumbing  and  beating,  refrigeration  and  alx 
conditioning  and  power  sewing,  among 
others.  There  are  1,700  1^  training  and 
6.000  on  tbe  waiting  list. 

Students  are  either  unemployed  or  have 
been  scratching  out  a  living  as  unskilled 
workers.  A  third  are  on  public  assistance. 
The  age  range  Is  18  to  00. 

Classes  are  free  and  conducted  day  and 
night.  Contrary  to  tbe  traditional  pattern 
in  training  programs,  tbe  center  doesn't  pay 
students  while  they  learn,  although  some  at- 
tend for  as  long  as  a  year. 

Mr.  Sullivan  believes  this  eliminates  any- 
one who's  simply  looking  for  a  handout. 
Bowever,  ba  feels  stipends  are  Justified  In 
cities  like  Washington  that  dont  give  pubUe 
assistance  to  the  able-bodied  who  an  out  of 
wo^ 


Nobody  la  turned  away.  "Wa  vcreen  nm», 
body  In — whosoever  will,  let  blm  «Qme,"  i^ 
Sullivan  says.  '       ' 

Prison  records  and  even  amat  reconU  t^ 
gansraUy  are  high  hurdles  for  poor  pecah 
looking  for  Jobs  are  no  problem  in  pladM 
OIC  trainees,  Mr.  StUUvan  aald,  althou^  12 
bonding    is    offered    to    cover    backsU4«a 

"Employezv  aiiHiiTOe  OIC  makes  new  va^ 
pie,"  be  declared. 

How  has  he  done  It? 

1.  He  has  thoroughly  Involved  leadais  d 
business  and  Industry.  Some  of  the  top 
businessmen  In  Ptalladelphla  are  on  hla  sd. 
vlsory  committee.  A  few  weeks  ago,  tlnlvM 
gave  the  center  a  computer  valued  at  $28$.. 
400.  It  will  store  records  of  all  tbe  prognoa 
patterned  after  OIC  and  also  will  be  used  to 
train  students  In  computer  maintenance  tad 
programming. 

BuslneBsmen  also  act  aa  advisers  in  esdt 
training  area,  so  students  are  prepared  u» 
Jobs  that  exist,  and  their  training  is  resUtlte, 
baeed  on  advice  from  companies  where  thsf 
wlU  be  employed. 

More  than  260  firms  are  hiring  OIC  train, 
ees.  Business  and  industry  also  are  hApttf 
with  financial  support. 

Tbe  Greater  Philadelphia  Chamber  o( 
Commerce  acted  as  a  fund  raiser  and  by  ttM 
end  of  June  more  than  $200,000  will  btv* 
been  contributed  by  firms  which  have  alnady 
donated  $300,000  worth  of  equipment. 

a.  He  has  thoroughly  Involved  the  Ne|n 
community  In  the  creation  and  support  ot 
the  effort.  The  program  Is  theirs.  TU 
classes  and  board  are  Integrated,  but  tt» 
Ideas  and  the  early  financial  backing  c^m^ 
from  Negroes.  Negro  ministers  gave  ths 
program  its  Impetus.  By  passing  the  hst 
among  middle  class  and  poor  Negroes,  $iao,> 
000  was  raised.  Although  tbe  OEO  gave  tt» 
center  a  grant  of  $1.7  mlUlon  last  year,  a 
fund  campaign  for  $380,000  Is  In  prograi 
now.  Mr.  Sullivan  says  he  won't  take  monty 
from  the  government  "unless  we  cam  niM 
money  from  our  own." 

80ICX  HAVI  KBBRD 

Thacber  Longstreth,  executive  vice  prat- 
dent  of  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Chambw  tt 
Commerce,  constders  this  the  most  invar- 
tant  thing  about  tbe  program.  "It  casM 
out  of  the  Negro  community.  It's  tlwln,* 
Longstreth  said.  Negro  youth  bavfe  ban 
known  to  resist  training  programs  developtd 
by  white  men,  he  observed.  "Their  attltod* 
was  'try  and  train  me.  To  HeU  «4tt 
Wbltey,' "  Longstreth  said. 

3.  SiUUvan  has  pioneered  in  what  he  calk 
a  "feeder  program"  where  everybody  in  train- 
ing starts  out.  Designed  as  a  prevocatlaaal 
operation,  it  offers  remedial  reading  and 
arithmetic,  courses  In  grooming  and  seailnni 
in  Job  attitudes.  Aptitudes  are  uncovand 
and  counseling  given. 

One  of  the  moat  Important  classes  at  Um 
feeder  unit  is  a  course  in  minority  bUtoiy. 

ICKM  OmUf   BOOTS 

"Here  we  unwash  brains,"  Mr.  Sulltna 
said.  "Negroes  are  taught  self-respect  We 
try  to  give  a  man  roots.  This  program  k 
like  a  man  being  thirsty  who's  ^ven  a  enp 
of  water." 

The  feeder  vras  develc^>ed  with  a  $330,000 
grant  from  tbe  Department  of  Labor. 

4.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  provided  superb  lewU^ 
ship.  He  has  a  reputation  tot  absolute  to- 
tegrlty  In  the  business  community. 

When  tbe  8-foot.  S^-lnch,  340-pound  it. 
Sullivan  enters  a  olaasroom,  exuding  warmtt 
and  respect  for  himself  and  every  stodat 
there,  and  tells  them.  "Every  one  who  sta^ 
with  the  program  wlU  get  a  Job,"  It's  ia- 
poastbla  not  to  believe  him. 

One  problem  in  exporting  the  OIC  coo- 
oept  U  that  Leon  SulUvan  can't  go  alcisg. 

"How  many  Leon  Sulllvans  are  ttasrtr 
Lon^rtreth  of  thre  Chamber  of  ComnMre* 
aaka.    "Ha  U  aa  gieat  aa  be  appears  to  M 
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jjie  facade  la  simply  an.  apei^te  raflactton 
of  what's  inside." 

HTT  ON  TWO  OONCSMa 

But  the  other  ingredlenta  4<e  exportable. 
H«i»y  feel  Mr.  SulUvan  has  shpwn  genius  In 
hitting  on  two  concepts  that  very  well  may 
dominate  tbe  next  stage  of  j^  drive  for 
tqual  rights  and  against  povrarty — ^Integra- 
tton  can  help  Industry  prosper,  and  Negroes 
can  create  and  support  dyneimlc  programs 
to  belp  themselves.  i 

Longstreth  recalls  the  way  I  it  was  when 

in  a  former 

from  the 

into  an  at- 

wlth  their 

thousand 

cation.    "It 

recalled. 


tlie  first  training  branch 
^  In  North  Philadelphia, 
^  for  $1  a  year  and  oonv< 
^active  building  by  tbe  p( 
money    and    their    labor. 
Hegroea  showed  up  for  the 
vas  an  emotional  moment," 

"OIC  Is  an  exciting,  historic  thing  because 
ii  was  generated  within  tbe  [people  th«m- 
Hlves.  If  this  can  be  prodiifed  In  other 
places,  we're  starting  to  llc^  our  Negro 
problem."  i 

A    DTNAMIC    rOBCI^ 

Longstreth  agrees  with  Mr.  iSulllvan  that 
tbe  business  conununlty  Is  the  jmoet  dynamic 
force  for  integration  In  tbe  oountry  today. 
Business  needs  tbe  Negro  mancet,  and  it's 
feeling  the  pinch  of  tbe  labor  aupply  in  serv- 
ice Industries  and  factories,  he  said. 

The  43-year-oM  Mr.  Sulllvaq  and  btislnees 
veient  always  on  good  tenns.  \  Tbe  minister, 
vho  Isnt  afraid  of  a  militant  cliU  rights  fight, 
fiiit  rallied  400  other  mlnlsten  i  ito  conduct  a 
necessful  selective  patronage  dampalgn — ^be 
never  called  It  a  boycott  agali  kat  39  leading 
Anns  becaiise  of  Job  discrlmlnaiqon. 

But  he  was  too  resourcef ill '  to  see  a  gain 
like  tbe  fair-hiring  pledge  wda  from  busi- 
nesa  wither  on  the  vine  becaiue  it  couldnt 
be  exploited.  {i 

He  had  to  agree  with  emplovto  that  there 
wu  a  dearth  of  trained  Negioea.  So  he 
created  OIC  to  train  them.  "Integration 
vitbout  preparation  Is  frustra1|lpn,"  Mr.  Sul- 
ttran  believes. 

TTNUKB)  AT 

Ute  business  community  dl^t  Ilka  MT. 

Sullivan  very  much  at  first,  Loagstreth  said. 

"But  when  businessmen  got  to  take  a  good 
look  at  it,  they  knew  what  he  ffas  doing  was 
Justified,  and  they  couldn't  ^tay  mad,"  be 
laid.  A  significant  percentage!  t>f  their  sales 
were  to  Negroes,  but  Negroes  ^erent  doing 
tbe  producing  or  selling.  | 

Mr.  Sullivan  is  tbe  pastor  o'  Zion  Baptist 
Church  in  North  Philadelphia,  ij  church  with 
almost  4,600  members.  He  regi  Mb  tbe  center 
Bi  an  outgrowth  of  bis  mlnlsl  tv.  He  is  the 
unpaid  chairman  of  the  boa'f.  Tbe  Bev. 
Thomas  J.  Bitter,  executive  director,  is  tbe 
paid  executive.  j 

Flipping  through  a  thick  sb^  of  papers, 
listing  placements  In  bis  basei^ient  offlce  of 
tlie  big,  old  church,  Mr.  Sulllvdn  glanced  at 
name  after  name,  and  declares:  "These  are 
people  that  people  said  couldnt  be  em- 
ployed." They  are  working  no  i  tat  Dupont, 
a«neral  Bectrlc,  PhUco,  Alcoa.  |tCA.  Boeing- 
Vertol,  Budd.  i 

PBOCRAM   BASm  OH  I 'BCD 

"Why  Is  the  program  a  suoess?  Because 
It'B  based  on  need — the  need  pf  people  who 
want  help,  and  of  the  business  community 
that  needs  workers.  Tou  hi  4*  a  formula 
that  says  you  should  8uccee<l.f 

But  Mr.  Sullivan  knows  that  $11  manpower 
programs  dont  succeed.  He  ^Ueves  they 
Wl  because  they  are  "handed!  from  the  top 
^'wn.  The  people  never  identify  with  the 
mechanism  of  the  program.  C  ip  came  from 
the  people. 

He  sees  the  OIC  concept  aa 
Bsrahip  of  industry,  phllauthi  i  ipy  and  gov- 
•wnent  with  tbe  pet^le." 


it  "great  part- 


Among  oounterparts  OIO  has  stm"1*tert  Is 
one  begun  in  Watts,  the  rlot-tokn  area  at 
Los  Angeles. 

"Even  In  the  South,  white  buslneasmen 
and  militant  Negroee  are  clamoring  for  It," 
Mr.  Sullivan  said.  "It's  tbe  one  place  wbare 
they  can  get  together."  Here  la  common 
ground  for  a  common  cauae  a  thriving 
economy. 

HO  PATXBNAUSK 

"This  might  be  the  program  that  will  bring 
lu  together  without  paternalism,  because  no 
one  can  run  the  program  but  the  people 
themselves,"  the  minister  said. 

Queries  about  the  center  have  come  even 
tram  the  deepest  sections  of  Georgia  and 
lAsslssippl,  including  PhUadelphU,  Miss. 
Gov.  Orval  F^ubus  of  Arkansas  Is  one  of  the 
concept's  staunchest  supporters.  Little  Bock 
In  bis  state,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Blch- 
mond.  Va.,  are  among  cities  where  programs 
are  being  devel(^ped. 

M^.  SulUvan  feels  as  the  effort  grows  na- 
tlonaUy  it  will  check  migration  to  big  cities, 
where  tbe  influx  of  untrained  workers  has 
aggravated  problems.  Borne  wUl  stay  at 
home  and  some  even  wlU  be  drawn  back 
home,  be  beUevee.  "That  can  be  one  of  the 
moat  important  contributions  to  the  ooun- 
try," he  declared. 

Mr.  Sullivan  grew  up  as  a  poor  boy  in 
Charleston,  W.Va.,  where  many  youths  be 
knew  left,  but  would  have  preferred  to  stay 
if  they  coiUd  have  seen  a  future  there.  He 
left  Charleston  vrltb  encouragement  of  Bep. 
Adam  Cu^tton  Powxll.  Sullivan,  then  a 
young  minister,  asked  Pownx  to  preach  In 
his  church  when  Powxll  visited  Charleston 
more  than  20  years  ago.  Powxll  told  SulU- 
van he'd  help  b^m  find  a  Job  if  he  came  to 
New  Tork  and  kept  bis  promise.^  SulUvan 
later  was  assistant  pastor  of  Powxll'b  Abys- 
sinian Church  in  Harlem,  and  helped  with 
the  controversial  New  YOTk  Democrat's  first 
campaign  for  Congress. 

a    JOB  WITH  DnNXTT 

"I  admire  Dr.  PoweU,"  Sullivan  said.  "No 
ma),ter  what  anybody  else  says  about  him,  he 
hfflped  me.  He  gave  me  a  Job,  and  while  I 
worked  with  him  I  learned  tbe  importance 
of  a  colored  man  having  a  Job  that  would 
give  Mt"  dignity.  As  far  as  OIC  goes.  I 
haven't  even  talked  to  him  about  it.  I  like 
to  do  things  on  my  own.  But  I  know  that 
we  agree  on  the  importance  of  Jobs." 

But  Just  as  Important  aa  a  Job  is  the 
attitude  tbe  center  fosters.  Ilie  motto  of 
the  center  is  "We  Help  Ourselves."  "Hie 
symbol  la  a  skeleton  key  "that  opens  any 
do<H'." 

Actual  working  conditions  are  set  up  as 
much  as  possible  in  tbe  training  branches. 
A  department  store  and  a  supermarket  where 
salesmanship  is  taught  have  been  simulated 
In  a  branch  in  West  Philadelphia,  two  of 
many  programs  In  a  slz-«tary  building  pro- 
vided rent-free  by  a  bualneaaman. 

In  the  branch  in  Oermantown  devoted  to 
the  construction  trades,  brick  masonry  is 
taught  in  a  basement  classroom  where  the 
first  fioor  of  a  house  actually  is  biUlt  by 
trainees.  The  teacher,  Lee  Friend,  was  for- 
merly Witt  the  pubUc  schools.  Tbe  coun- 
selor, Gordon  Pooks  drops  down  every  day  "to 
mosey  around"  and  develop  an  easy,  Informal 
relationship  he  never  eould  build  across  a 
desk. 

XNKXACT  OATrOBB 

.  One  sttident  was  a  youtb  Judged  retarded 
by  the  Philadelphia  sohoola.  But  Blcbard  A. 
Bastburn,  branch  manager  at  Germantown. 
points  out  bow  inexact  gauges  for  measuring 
retardation  still  are.  So  the  youth  Is  being 
given  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  Job  he 
wants,  and  Eastbum,  Friend  and  Fooks  think 
there's  a  good  chance  he'U  make  it. 

Next  door,  in  a  daaa  in  plxunbing,  an  ex- 
perteacad  workman  who's  »««««»£  for  shop 


foramen  whan  his  boas  retlrea  was  aaulpiilag 
hisuteif  for  that  Job.hy  learning  pipe  fitnng. 

Bsbind  the  competent  staff  of  878  who  ue 
teaetalBg,  cotmaelbig  and  finding  Jobs  for 
•tudenta  to  tbe  qHttt  tbat  la  tbe  key  to  tbe 
program's  suocaai. 

Mr.  Sumvan  oonoedes  that  it  to  almoat  a 
reUglous  spirit,  and  tbe  luUformly  attcacUve, 
alert  staff  communicates  the  dedicatloa  ot  a 
movement. 

It  Is  typified  by  a  gesture  of  Mr.  Sullivan. 

He  didnt  remove  the  bars  on  one  ot  tba 
cells  when  he  tranaf  ormed  tbe  old  Jail. 

"I  left  tbe  bars  there  $d  prove  what  eonid 
ba  done  with  a  JaU  bouse."  be  aald. 

"Jiist  as  you  can  do  it  with.*  Jail,  you  can 
do  It  with  a  man." 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Gtoaaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yidd  to  tbe  gentleman 
from  New  Yort:  {Mr.  Goodkll]. 

Mr.  OOODSUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
in  tills  House  is  more  qualified  to  make 
the  statonent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  Just  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  involvement  of  the  mor. 
For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  state 
here  that  when  the  original  poverty  leg- 
islation was  presented  to  us  in  1964  the 
words  "maadmum  feasible  partidpatlcni 
of  the  poor"  were  questiooed  in  our  omn- 
mlttee.  The  gentleman  in  the  well  [Mr. 
QuiKl  specifically  urged  that  we  be  more 
definitive  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  so 
that  there  would  be  true  representation 
of  the  poor  by  people  whom  the  poor 
themselves  selected.  This  was  turned 
down.  Then  last  summer  in  the  debate 
on  the  poverty  Itylslatlon  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quix]  off^ed  an 
amendment  which  would  have  required 
at  least  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
Community  Action  Board  be  selected  by 
the  poor  and  be  representative  of  the 
poor.  This  year  a«Rln  the  gentleman 
from  Mlimesota  [Mr.  Quis]  in  commit- 
tee offered  the  same  amendment.  Inea^ 
Instance  It  was  turned  down  by  the 
majority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity of  visiting  Philadelphia,  so  I 
do  not  know  the  details  nor  can  I  cor- 
roborate the  article  that  has  l)een  de- 
scribed here.  However,  frmn  the  de- 
scription of  what  Is  going  on  In  this 
particular  phase  of  the  poverty  program 
In  Philadelphia,  it  would  appear  they 
have  understood  the  exctttnig  prlncUde 
of  true  Involvement  of  those  who  are  to 
be  served.  I  hope  that  this  understand- 
ing will  spread  thiDUghout  the  Umd  and 
throughout  the  poverty  program.  Un- 
fortunately, it  would  appear  that  per- 
haps the  administration  Is  moving  away 
from  this  principle  today  rather  than 
trying  to  expand  it  further. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  BpeeXtr,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  OooDELL]  for  the  work  he  has  done 
(m  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor OR.  our  poverty  legislation  and  the 
work  he  did  in  helping  to  develop  the 
Opportunity  Cnisade  Act. 

Both  of  us  would  say  that  we  have 
been  distressed  that  a  good  concept,  a 
concept  of  reaching  the  poor  who  are  in 
poverty,  has  not  inet  with  success.  We 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  words 
of  alarm  we  raised  in  this  body  when  tbe 
bill  was  first  enacted  proven  to  be  tm- 
true,  but  that  has  not  been  the  cage. 
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Not  only  b»Ti  the  words  of  •lum  been 
ixovon  to  be  tnw.  but  It  Is  muw  tbaa  we 
eoeeted.  80  what  we  have  done  Is  to 
teke  the  Beenomk  Opportunitgr  Aet  and 
proposed  changes  in  it  to  oorreet  aU  the 
tnadequades  that  we  see.  with  the  ez- 
oeptlou,  of  eouise,  that  we  osnnot  do 
much  about  the  personnel  who  onerate 
the  program. 

Our  feeUngs  are  the  f edinga  expressed 
to  us  bv  Indhrldnals.  But.  we  propoee  to 
make  ehanges  whldi  are  embodied  In 
our  Opportahlty  Craeade  Aot  so  the  Fed- 
eral antfpovertr  activities  wlU  be  more 
effecttve. 

Mr.  apeafeer.  In  the  minority  views 
which  wlU  be  available  soon  fnm  the 
pgrlnteia  win  be  what  was  about  100  legal- 
slaed  pages  of  our  erltldam  of  tbe  preeent 
program  and  our  reoommendatlons  for 
change.  Tlioee  erltldsms  are  well  doen- 
mentad.  We  have  studied  them  before 
bringing  them  to  your  attention  on  the 
floor  before.  We  have  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  Offlee  of  Boonomie  Oppor- 
tunity  to  object  and  point  out  wherein  we 
were  wrong. 

Mr.  PUCniBKI.  Mr.  Cftieaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUns.  Nbt  yet;  I  shall  yield  to 
the  gentleman  a  little  later. 

Mr.    Speaker.    In    an    Instance    in 
Charleston.  W.  Va.,  I  laid  out  in  the 
record,  giving  an  opportunity  for  OEO 
to  come  back  the  next  day  in  our  com- 
mittee, the  facts,  and  they  dudlenged 
some  of  the  things  I  said.    I  went  bade 
and  checked  over  their  figures  and  found 
them  to  be  wrong,  rather  than  myself. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  at  a  minority 
leadership  press  conference  charges  were 
made  by  our  minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan   [Mr.  OnAto  R. 
Fowl,  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
other  body.  Senator  Dnxsnr  at  which 
.  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoric   [Mr. 
GooDSLL  ]  and  I  were  both  present.  Since 
ttiat  time  we  have  checked  to  see  what 
the  reaction  has  been  of  other  people 
and  we  were  surprised  and  disappointed 
at  the  strident  and  unworthy  political 
attack  made  by  Sargent  Shzlver  upon  a 
great  and  dlstlngtiished  American.  Sena- 
tor DmoxN.  in  connection  with  the  Sen- 
ator^ poverty  oonunents  this  morning. 
,\    Mr.  Shrlver  answers  all  tsptdOc  allega- 
.'ttons  with  general  accusations.    He  le- 
.  Hers  to  the  "big  lie  technique"  with  refer- 
ence to  the  revelation  of  poverty  scandals 
and  abuses  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  no  case  has  Mr. 
Bhrtver  or  any  other  admlnlstratloQ  ofll- 
dal  controverted  a  single  major  aUega- 
tlon  or  fact  presented  by  the  Republican 
poverty  investigators.  Our  charges  ate 
«peclflc  factual,  detailed  and  oonflnned. 
'  Mr.  Speaker,  we  challenge  him  to  o(hi- 
%adiet  them.  We  challenge  him  to  sup- 
port a  true  opportunity  enisade  that 
would  revamp  the  seandal-rMden  ptx>- 
tram.  while  involving  the  poor  and  the 
States  and  private  enterprise  to  aooom- 
■plUtk  the  urgent  objective  of  it»mt««Hy«g 
poverty. 

Mr.  OOODKLL.  Mr.  ftwaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QDII.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  OOODEUi.  Mr.  ft)eaker.  I  join 
wholeheartedly  in  the  gttitleman's  state- 
ment with  ref  eraioe  to  the  strident  Mr. 
Shilver.  I  was  surprised  and  deeply  dis- 
appointed at  his  reaction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Jotai  In  the  gen- 
tleman's chaOenge  that  he  eome  forward 
and  controvert  faetuaUy,  not  with  gen- 
eral statements  and  accusations.  He  has 
dioeen  to  say  that  the  minority  report  Is 
"nothing  other  than  a  patchwork  of  tOA 
newqwper  dippings,  well  worn  rumon 
and  alleged  scandals,  the  vast  majority  of 
i^iieh  have  been  proven  wrong  over  *«vi 
over  again,  and  where  there  is  substance 
the  sttuatton  has  long  since  been  cor- 
rected." 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately,  he  gives 
nospedflc  answo-  when  a  speciflc  revela- 
tion has  been  made  and  when  we  have 
sent  them  to  BCr.  Shrlver.  asking,  before 
we  made  any  comments  at  all.  for  »»«t"  to 
refute  or  to  complete  the  picture  as  far 
as  the  facts  are  concerned.  Time  after 
time  we  have  been  given  either  a  routine 
acknowledgment  or  no  acknowledgment 
at  alL  In  many,  many  instances  that 
has  occurred. 

Mr.  SpMker.  In  no  instance— I  re- 
peat—in  no  Instance  has  Mr.  Shrlver 
otmtroverted  a  major  fact  or  allegation 
that  was  made  in  our  poverty  memos  or 
In  any  of  our  other  revelations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  Mr.  Shrlver 
will  In  the  future,  not  deal  in  general- 
ities, as  he  has  here  In  talkhig  about  the 
"Ug  lie  techniques"  and  attacking  the 
motivations  of  a  great  Amcaican  and  a 
great  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fed  this  Is  unworthy  of 
Mr.  Shrlver.  He  should  deal  with  these 
things  that  are  so  critical  to  the  people 
of  America  and  the  poor  themsdves  in  a 
factual  way. 

Mr.  j^>eaker,  i  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  for  the  statement 
he  has  made. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  hope  we  can  expect  Sar- 
gKit  Shrlver  to  come  back  with  some  of 
the  answers  to  the  facts  which  we  have 
presented,  and  I  welcome  this  from  hiig 
and  hope  he  will  do  so. 

Mr.  PDCIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinftiff 

Mr.  PDCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  we  on 
this  side  are  always  ready  to  recdve  any 
constructive  crltldsm  of  any  of  our  pro- 
grams. There  is  no  question  ttiat  the 
war  on  poverty  is  as  difficult  a  fight  here 
In  America  as  is  the  war  against  the 
Communists  in  Vietnam,  because  we  are 
deaUng  with  problems  that  go  back  gen- 
erations, the  solution  to  which  becomes 
most  dlffleult  to  achieve. 

Mr.  I^?eaker,  I  deqiair  when  I  see  my 
fine  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Quia],  and  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Oooa- 
Bxl,  both  of  whom  know  that  I  have  the 
highest  regard  and  the  highest  respect 
for  their  ability,  become  engrossed  in 
what  I  often  suspect  are  politically  moti- 
vated ehanes.  If  indeed  your  task 
force  has  found  shortomnings  in  the 
program.  I  bdieve  that  you  have  a  right 
and  an  obligation  and  a  re^xmslbillty  to 
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show  us  where  the  shortcomings  are  tttf 
then  work  together  with  us  to  oornS 
these  shorteomings. 

The  thing  that  disturbs  me  is  tbst 
during  the  past  year  ever  staice  we  een. 
odved  this  program,  we  have  had  duan. 
shooting  from  both  you  fine  gentkon 
on  this  program  hi  areas  that  often  ee» 
not  Justified.  If  you  will  permit  me  i 
strongly  dissent  against  your  critlclsm'at 
the  Chicago  program.  You  have  been 
to  Chicago  and  the  gentleman  from  Ne* 
York  [Mr.  aoooau.]  has  bem  to  Chl. 
cago.  Yon  have  had  your  inveetlgatan 
in  Chicago.  The  OEO  has  had  tbetr 
investigators  in  Chicago.  Chicago  hm 
been  Investigated  backward  and  tarwvi 
and  upside  down  and  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. The  final  conclusion  from  all  vt 
these  investigations  Is  that  today  Cbi» 
cago  has  the  best  program  in  the  whole 
country. 

Mr.  GOODELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  ttie 
gentleman  yield  ? 
Mr.  QUIE.    I  yldd  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GOC^ELL.    I  do  not  thinK  ^ 
ought  to  permit  the  discussion  to  let 
down  to  a  single  dty  excluslvdy,  but  I 
wUl  answer  the  gentleman. 
Bdr.  FUdNSBX    Why  not? 
Mr.  GOODELL.    Let  me  answer  tia 
gentieman  as  I  answered  him  before. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  made  many 
requests  for  meaningful  and  signiflcsnt 
hearings  and  probes  in  depth.  We  have 
been  unable  to  get  them.  We  bsve 
recommended  that  investigators  go  to 
the  various  areas  to  check  out  the 
charges  that  have  been  made,  where  ee 
have  had  some  confirmation  of  thoN 
charges,  to  see  if  we  can  correct  them. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  You  were  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Every  one  of  our 
amendments  in  the  committee  wu 
turned  down.  We  suggested  that  67  wit- 
nesses be  heard  at  these  hearings  and 
not  a  single  one  was  called.  The  answer 
that  was  given  to  the  press  when  their 
asked  why  were  not  any  of  the  wltneaset 
suggested  by  the  Republicans  called  was, 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Pownx  ] ,  your  chairman — "Because  I  am 
chairman." 

We  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  probe  or 
a  real  Investigation  or  any  kind  of  sn 
am>roach  to  this  from  the  Democntle 
skle  to  bring  these  facts  out. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  record  will  not 
bear  out  that  statement  Your  pewle 
were  in  Chicago  for  10  days.  Your  peo- 
ple had  access  to  all  the  files  and  all  the 
records.    And  you  know  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  gentleman  wlD 
yteld  f  urttier,  I  would  Uke  to  answer  thst 
one  allegation  about  Chicago.  Investi- 
gators were  there  for  10  days.  We  found 
absolutely  no  Involvement  of  the  poor 
at  the  policymaking  levd.  That  Is  • 
fiat  statemoit  and  it  Is  absolutely  true. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  When  you  get 
through,  let  me  answer. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  There  was  no  in- 
volvement in  permitting  selection  of  rep- 
resentatives by  the  poor  themselves. 

Secondly,  we  f oimd  that  28  percent  of 
the  yoimgsters  -  who  participated  in 
Headstart  were  not  poor  youngsters.  We 
ftnmd  that  in  the  case  of  20  percent, 
further,  administrators  did  rwt  evco 
know  the  family  income. 


On  the  Headstart  progi  1  m  we  found 
that  about  one-fifth.  1,70 )  out  of  7.200 
youngsters  in  the  Nd^ibiniood  Youth 
Corps  designed  for  poor  Id  4s  who  maybe 
are  going  to  drop  out  of  i  ^lool  or  have 
dropped  out  of  school — 1.7  ID  out  of  7.300 
were  not  poor.  We  doctmented  that 
We  documented  cases  whe  ne  NYC  fami- 
nes went  as  high  as  $11.1  iW>  in  income 
for  a  family  of  four.  W  !J  dociunented 
ttist  and  I  put  it  in  the  re  sbrd  and  gave 
ttie  names  to  the  investli  ntors  and  to 
the  conmiittee — ^the  nam*  of  specific 
Individuals  with  these  hlih  Incomes  in 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  <  iprpB  as  sam- 
^des  of  what  was  going  ofi  in  Chicago. 
Iliis  has  never  been  corltroverted.  It 
has  never  in  any  way  been  contradicted 
by  Mr.  Shrlver  or  any  of  ybur  investiga- 
tors or  the  conunittee.  "^lese  are  the 
facts.  The  facts  that  I .  have  redted 
oome  out  of  the  report 
administrators  in  Chi( 
I  do  not  accept  the  sta' 
gentleman  from  Illinois 
investigations  have  revi 
cago  has  the  best  p: 
try— far  from  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  haije 
the  gentleman's  statemen^^ 
gentleman  from  Mlimesoi 
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the  poverty 
themselves. 

t  by  the 
t  all  these 

that  Chl- 
i  the  coun- 

llstened  to 

Would  the 

yield  to  me? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yidd  to  t^  gentieman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Thf  gentleman 
knows  in  the  case  of  the  jl^dghborhood 
Youth  Corps  these  1,700  sO'^^^iled  young- 
iters  who  come  outside  the  guidelines 
were  youngsters  who  needed  hdp.  Yes; 
I  will  give  you  an  examplk  There  was 
one  young  lady  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  whose  mother  itnfortunatdy 
and  tragically  was  a  chrphic  alcoholic. 
This  young  lady  was  living  with  a  step- 
father who  tragically  had  been  molesting 
this  girl.  We  are  trying  to  get  her  out 
of  that  envlrorunent.  Yea;  the  father 
b  making  $6,500  a  year.^  [  But  how  is 
that  $6,500  a  year  going  po  help  that 
Uttle  girl  when  the  whole  1  ^mlly  fortune 
ii  being  wasted  on  whlske;  r\  and  alcohol. 
Ihat  girl  is  poorer  than  a  1  [it  of  kids  who 
are  on  relief. 

Of  course,  this  Is  typica  of  the  whole 
attitude  you  express  towitftl  this  pro- 
gram. You  people  have  siut  your  eyes 
to  the  realities  of  the  sliiation.  You 
have  tried  to  play  with  ftatistics  but 
your  statistics  are  not  con  ect.  You  are 
talking  about  Headstart.  JNow  do  you 
want  to  have  every  poo:'|  kid  in  this 
country  walk  with  a  big  tjattoo  on  his 
forehead— "Tills  child  is  ia  victim  of 
poverty"?  j 

You  know  dam  well  t^  the  rules 
provide  that  in  a  communlt  i  where  there 
is  a  predominance  of  poi^rty  and  you 
bave  a  Headstart  program,  children 
who  are  attending  that  sxiool  but  are 
not  in  poverty  may  atteiid  the  Head- 
<tart  program  merely  so  vuA  there  is 
aome  diffusion.  Yet  you  Srould  like  to 
■tigmatize  every  one  of  tlipse  children. 
Those  children  are  the  vlatims  of  pov- 
erty; ergo,  they  are  the  onea  who  will  be 
served  under  this  program,;  Your  whole 
stUtude  has  been  unjustified. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  <me 
^g,  as  the  OEO  rules  jrovide.  to  al- 
low 15  percent  nonpoverty  children  in  a 
Program;  but  27  percent  li  1  Mbstantially 
•bove  Uiat  and  hardly  Jusi4fied. 


Mr.  PUUINHBI.    Bow  did  you  get 

those  flguresT 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  Is  a  report  out  of  Chi- 
cago that  came  from  thdr  own  ofBee 
that  we  presented  in  the  committee  and 
It  was  not  refuted. 

ICr.  PUCINSKI.  If  you  take  It  sehool- 
by-school  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  27 
percent.  You  wUl  find  that  it  is  within 
the  15-percent  hmit. 

Mr.  QUIE.  These  were  figures  that 
were  before  the  conunittee.  This  Is  what 
we  discovered.  OEO  rules  were  set  up 
to  provide  for  poverty  chlldrm.  and  all 
the  reasoiui  why  the  other  children 
should  be  brought  in  were  considered. 
If  this  program  is  for  poverty  children, 
let  us  have  it  for  poverty  children. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  You  hdped  to  write 
the  bllL  You  voted  for  the  15-peroent 
figure. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  did  not  write  the  bill,  did 
^t  vote  for  it  and  my  amendments  were 
not  ad(H>ted. 

BAT.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentieman  yldd? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentieman  from 
Illinois  has  made  a  eompletdy  un- 
founded and  inaccurate  statement.  He 
said  that  every  school  that  participated 
in  the  Headstart  program  In  Chicago 
was  under  the  15-percent  limitation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    That  is  coAwt. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  have  presented  and 
put  In  the  RxcoRo  the  report  of  the  Chi- 
cago poverty  people — your  Chicago  Com- 
munity Action  Board— on  the  Headstart 
program  and  their  figures  show  that 
27^  percent  of  the  youngsters  were  not 
poor.  They  were  outside  the  guidelines. 
In  addition.  Chicago's  own  flgiu^s  show 
that  one  out  of  five  participants  in  Head- 
start  came  ttoim  families  whose  income 
was  not  evei^  known. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Do  you  want  the  truth  or  not? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  yidd  to  the  gentie- 
man-from  Illinois,  but  let  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  first  make  his  point. 

Mr.  OOODEIX.  The  gentieman  said 
that  as  far  as  the  poverty  program  is  con- 
cerned and  Headstart.  we  have  regula- 
tions providing  for  15  percent.  I  remind 
the  gentieman  that  I  raised  this  point 
last  year  in  the  debate.  I  pointed  out 
that  children  who  were  not  poor  were 
participating  in  the  Headstart  program. 
Your  chairman  and  mine  said  that  that 
is  wrong;  that  Headstart  is  for  the  poor 
kids.  We  had  a  legislative  history  writ- 
ten here  clearly  that  Headstart  only 
was  for  the  poor  youngsters.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  that  we  think  Headstart 
Is  not  a  good  concept.  The  gentleman 
from  Mlimesota  [lilr.  Qonl  and  I  believe 
deeply  In  the  concept.  It  is  not  that  we 
do  not  believe  Headstart  could  be  help- 
ful to  all  youngsters.  We  believe  that  if 
you  set  up  a  poverty  program,  it  ought 
to  be  for  the  poor.  Otherwise  you  will 
not  concentrate  public  funds  on  the  poor 
and  those  who  need  than. 

Mr.  PUCIN8KL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yldd  to  the  gentleraan 
fnan  Illinois. 


Ut.  POCINHP.  I  reciwt  to  see  my 
ocrfleague  from  New  York  Itam  the 
Chamber.  I  h<q?e  he  will  not 

Mr.  QUIE.   Bb  Is  sttU  present. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  Uke  him  to 
answer  my  question.  He  and  I  have  gone 
this  route  for  a  year  and  a  half  now.  I 
want  him  to  tell  me  how  he  is  going  to 
handle  this  situation  where  yen  have  a 
school  which  is  in  a  predominantly  poor 
neighborhood. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlxetlme 
of  the  gentieman  from  Minnesota  has 
expired.  

Mr.  PUCINSBZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ocmsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  may  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  answer  my  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjTore.  There  Is 
azu>ther  qiedal  order. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  orderet^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  gentleman  is  recognised  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  WUl  the  gentieman 
be  good  enough  to  tell  me  now,  if  you 
have  a  schobl  in  a  predominantly  poor 
neighborhood,  a  povierty  area,  and  you 
have  a  majority  of  the  children  in  the 
school  in  poverty  drcvunstances.  and  they 
are  dlgible  for  Headstart  programs,  are 
you  saying  here  that  we  should  arbitrar- 
ily eliminate  from  that  program  yoimg- 
sters in  that  school  who  may  not  qiilte 
come  within  the  poverty  spectrum,  but 
you  know  by  their  very  presence  In  that 
neighborhood  that  they  oome  from  poor 
families?  ^ 

Are  you  suggesting  that  we  should  say 
these  children  may  go.  these  children 
may  not  go.  and  we  are  going  to  put  a 
great  big  brand  on  the  kids  who  are  in 
poverty  and  say  "You  go  in  the  Head- 
start  poverty  program,  but  you  children 
do  not  go"? 

How  does  the  gentleman  want  to  han- 
dle that? 

Mr.  QX7IE.  I  yidd  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
give  two  answers  to  that,  very  spedfle 
and  very  definite. 

In  a  great  many  areas  of  tills  country 
they  have  conformed  completely -to  the 
concept  that  this  is  for  the  poor  young- 
sters, and  they  have  had  Headstart 
classes  for  the  poor  alone.  In  the  results 
we  have  seen  thus  far  they  are  equally 
good  with  or  without  a  mix  of  poor  and 
nonpoor. 

Both  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
llSi.  Quisl  and  I  are  for  the  Headstart 
concept,  and  a  more  expansive  concept. 
We  want  a  preschool  and  early  school 
program. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Then  Join  me  In  my 
amqidment 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  say  to  the  gentieman 
that  I  did  Join  him  the  other  morning. 

Mr.  GOODELIi.  If  we  can  get  the 
States  and  localities  to  Join  in  this,  then 
they  may  want  to  have  some  programs 
for  the  nonpoor.  But.  as  Mr.  Shriver 
testified  in  our  committee,  while  we  have 
1A00.000  youngsters  from  famlllee  that 
are  poor  reaching  4  years  of  age  every 
year.  I  see  no  Jurtlflciition  for  spending 
the  taxpayers'  money  on  youngsters  who 
mn  not  poor.  The  poor  yoimcsteis  an 
the  high  priority  ones. ; 
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dtfnCAL  NEED  FOB  AZM>ZTIONAL 
FRBQUENCY  SPECTRDM  POR 
TWO-WAY  RAEOO  USE  HEARD  BY 
SMAIl.  BUBINBaS  COMiaTTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
num  from  Afassachuaetts  [Sir.  Coimt] 
Is  recognized  for  IS  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been 
my  great  pleasure  to  serve  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  of  this 
body  during  this  Congress.  For  the  past 
several  months,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Regulatoty  and  Enforcement  Agencies 
of  this  committee  has  been  engaged  In  a 
series  of  hearings  exploring  the  problems 
confronting  our  small  businessmen  with 
regard  to  their  relationships  with  the 
regulatory  agencies  of  the  fMeral  Oov- 
emment. 

Chaired  by  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dmon-L].  the 
committee  has  been  able  to  provide  a 
forum  here  in  Washington  for  both  the 
businessmen  and  the  agencies  concerned 
to  discuss  their  differences  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  bring  them  mudi  closer  In 
their  wortlng  relationships.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  lifichigan 
for  his  able  organization  and  dialling  of 
this  series  of  hearings  and  the  long  hours 
of  work  he  has  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  small  businessmen  of  this  country. 
The  committee  held  heulngs  on  May 
24  on  a  most  acute  problem  facing 
many  enterprising  small  businessmen. 
It  Is  this  problem  and  the  efforts  of  the 
committee  to  work  with  the  businessmen 
and  the  agency  since  those  hearings  that 
I  want  to  discuss  with  you  today. 

Many  small  businessmen  have  learned 
that  providing  quick,  personalized  and 
efUdent  service  to  their  customers  is  of 
great  value  to  their  ability  to  compete  in 
the  modem  buslneas  world.  In  order  to 
provide  this  service  for  their  customers, 
these  businessmen  Invested  in  two-way 
radio  to  help  them — through  means  of 
rapid  commimlcations — reduce  their  own 
costs  of  operation  and  Increase  their 
quality  of  service  to  the  public. 

These  small  businessmen  found,  not 
only  that  two-way  radio  was  an  indis- 
pensable tool  to  provide  better  and  more 
eoononitc  service  to  their  customers,  but 
also  that  it  enabled  them  to  increase 
their  business  and  to  better  their  own 
position  in  today's  highly  competitive 
economy. 

However,  there  is  a  problem  confront- 
ing these  industrious  citizens  in  their  use 
of  two-way  radio.  Not  since  about  1947 
has  the  Federal  Commimlcations  Com- 
mlssicm  allocated  any  frequencies  to  the 
users  of  two-way  radio.  The  result  of 
this  Inaction  has  been  to  greatly  Increase 
the  number  of  users  on  today's  available 
frequencies.  This  crowded  condition 
often  prevents  the  user  from  m»Mng  the 
best  use  of  his  two-way  radio. 

It  Is  also  my  understanding  that  users 
of  two-way  radio,  other  than  smaU  busi- 
nessmen.  are  having  trouble  wlto  the 
crowded  conditions  caused  by  lack  of 
sofllclent  frequency  channels.  These 
users  Inchide  poUee,  ambulances  and 
other  public  safety  and  emergency  senr- 
leea,  as  well  as  industrial  users,  and  the 


It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  poiiiit  out 
the  tragic  results  that  could  occur  if  it 
were  impossible  for  the  police  or  rescue 
squads  to  dispatch  assistance  immedi- 
ately to  some  unfortunate  citizen  in  need 
of  help  becaiise  of  crowded  channels  and 
garbled  messages  which  result 

niis  problem  of  congested  channels 
for  two-way  radio  users  Is,  then,  a  prob- 
lem sJfecting  not  only  businessmen — 
large  and  smaU — but  the  entire  public. 
The  FCC  has  been  commissioned  by 
Congress  to  regulate  the  tUrwaves.  a  na- 
tional resource,  In  the  ptibllc  interest. 
Yet  little  has  been  done  by  the  FCC  to 
eliminate  or  even  alleviate  thi^  land  mo- 
bile radio  problem. 

Just  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  during  a 
speech  before  this  body  commemorating 
l^nall  Business  Week,  I  noted  that  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  was 
woiUng  to  find  out  the  needs  of  small 
businessmen  and  to  meet  those  needs. 

I  personally  pledged  that  I  would 
"work  for  a  program  for  the  smaU  busi- 
nesses of  this  country  which — ^would — 
insure  they  will  not  be  lost  to  us.  but  will 
cmitinue  to  grow  and  prosper." 

I  renew  that  pledge  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  this  Congress  and  the  people 
the  difficulty  small  businessmen  are  fac- 
ing in  their  efforts  to  increase  their  serv- 
ice to  their  customers — the  public — and 
to  strengthen  their  position  In  the  com- 
petitive world— in  this  Instance,  by  not 
being  able  to  fully  utilize  two-way  radio 
in  their  operations  because  of  crowded 
frequency  conditions. 

It  is  with  gireat  pleasure  that  I  note 
that  the  President  Is  also  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  small  businessman.  Just  this 
month,  the  President,  in  a  statement 
made  d\ulng  ceremonies  for  the  swear- 
ing in  of  the  new  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  had  this 
to  say  about  small  businesses  in  this 
country: 

Small  buslnen  Is  i>art  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  A  man's  desire  to  become  his  own 
boss  has  always  been  part  c<  our  national 
dream.  If  we  lose  that,  we  will  lose  some' 
thing  that  Is  very  predous  to  all  of  us. 

I  know  that  Congress  and  the  officials 
of  all  agencies  want  to  Join  with  the 
President  in  a  united  effort  to  aid  the 
small  businessmen.  One  concrete  mani- 
festation of  the  concern  of  all  of  us  and 
our  efforts  in  their  behalf  will  be  imme- 
diate action  dealing  with  the  need  for 
adequate  additional  frequency  spectrum 
for  the  users  of  two-way  radios. 

In  assisting  these  small  businessmen — 
who  have  brought  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  c(»nmittee — and  other 
users  of  two-way  radio,  we  will  not  only 
be  aiding  a  vital  segment  of  our  society 
and  ec(momy,  but  wiU.  in  fact,  be  benefit- 
ing Oie  entire  public. 

Therefore.  I  have  written  to  the  Act- 
ing Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  urge  his  imme- 
diate attention  to  the  development  of  a 
program  to  provide  adequate  additional 
frequency  spectrum  for  these  users. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  on  this  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  In  requesting  that  such  a 
program  be  submitted  to  the  committee 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 
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I  plan  to  scrutinize  that  progran 
closely  ajid  to  extend  every. effort  to  sm 
that  this  critical  problem  Is  alleviated  to 
enable  these  enterprising  small  business- 
men to  continue  as  a  moving  force  in  g 
viable  domestic  economy  and  to  better 
serve  the  public. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  distin- 
guished body  to  support  the  efforts  of 
your  committee  and  to  make  your  indt- 
vldual  Interest  in  this  matter  made 
known  to  the  FCC  and  to  the  radio  usea 
in  your  home  districts  and  across  the 
coimtry. 

ITALIAN  REPUBLIC  DAY 

Mr.FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  MimsHl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcod 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  then 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  ob]eetl<m. 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
who  observed  the  chaos  and  destructtan 
which  shrouded  Europe  following  the 
Second  World  War  wlU  not  soon  forget 
that  traumatic  experience.  Across  the 
continent  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  all 
the  other  structures  which  identify  a  civ- 
ilized people  lay  in  ruins  or  were  severely 
damaged.  Among  those  European  states 
which  suffered  from  the  onslaught  of  the 
allies  and  the  Nazis  was  Italy.  Such 
names  as  Anzlo,  Casino,  and  Salerno  will 
long  be  remembered  by  the  Italian  peo- 
ple and  the  soldiers  who  fought  there. 

But,  happily  the  bleakness  and  doubt 
which  engulfed  many  people  was  put 
aside  when  the  Italian  people,  on  June  2, 
1946,  elected  their  first  republican  form 
of  government.  On  that  occasion  the 
people  reaffirmed  their  confidence  in 
themselves  and  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. As  any  observer  would  readily 
agree,  that  election  was  no  Immedlata 
panacea  for  the  many  social,  political, 
and  economic  ills  which  beset  the  new 
republic.  For  not  only  were  major  re- 
building tasks  to  be  undertaken,  but 
there  was  the  specter  of  the  large  Com- 
mimist  Party  organization,  r^idy  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  subvert  the  liberties 
of  the  country.  However,  the  Italian 
people  shunned  the  program  and  poUtice 
of  the  Communists,  and  through  hercu- 
lean efforts  of  their  own  and  with  eco- 
nomic and  financial  assistimce  from 
American  and  other  governments,  the 
Italian  republic  began  to  assume  a 
healthy  and  more  stable  posture. 

While  it  is  true  that  Italy  laces  a  long 
road  in  its  efforts  to  spread  the  good  life 
to  all  its  pe<^e.  it  caimot  be  denied 
that  monumental  tasks  have  been  under- 
taken and  acc(Hnplished.  Both  in  agil- 
cultiure  and  industry  Italy  has  assumed 
a  much  brighter  outlook.  Even  in  the 
south,  with  its  chronic  labor  surphu, 
gigantic  strides  have  been  imderway  to 
bring  relief  to  the  people.  Italy  has 
every  right  to  be  proud  of  its  accomplish- 
ments in  such  fields  as  the  arts,  science, 
fashion,  and  engineering  technology. 

Italy  and  America  have  long  enjc^ 
each  other's  friendship,  and  that  atmos- 
Irtiere  of  warmth  and  mutual  respeet 
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(iwwspoelfehre  signs' ofincf^aaing.  Ital- 
ton  efforts  to  starttatg  pea^  talks  over 
the  issue  of  Vietnam  and  ^t&ly'a  support 
{or  NATO  have  made  our  f ^^endship  with 
Italy  ever  firmer.- 

America  is  very  proud  Ibf  the  many 
thousands  of  dtiaens  Ital^  has  sent  to 
her  shores.  Therefore  ori  their  behalf 
ts  well  as  the  entire  American  people,  I 
proudly  extend  best  wishes  and  hearty 
congratulations  to  the  people  of  Italy  on 
this,  their  republic's  20th  anniversary, 
llay  the  Italian  republic  ^ntinue  and 
may  Italy  ever  proqier. 


cor 


re.    Is  there 
gentleman 


er,  one  of  the 


MANAOINa  EDITOR  JFIIANK  H. 
KELLY  OF  SPRINQFIIIjD.  MASS.. 
DAILY  NEWS,  FRIEND  OP  LATE 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY,  RETIRES 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speakk^,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gejritleman  from 
Massachusetts  CMr.  BoLAitp]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  Mi  the  Rccoro 
and  include  extraneous 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem] 
objection  to  the  request  of 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.BOLAND.  Mr.Sp 
great  managing  editors  of  4|metropolitan 
newspaper  in  this  count  r^r,  Frank  H. 
Kelly,  retired  yesterday  af  Kr  48  years  of 
association  with  the  Spritigfleld,  Mass., 
Daily  News,  published  in  khy  home  city 
of  Springfield.  | ) 

A  i>ersonal  friend  of  oiir  late  beloved 
President  John  Fitzgerkld  Keimedy, 
Prank  Kelly  was  first  inti  oduced  to  the 
late  Adlai  Stevenson  in  19  >B  tqr  the  then 
Congressman  Kermedy,  wl  o  was  running 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1  Massachusetts. 
Both  Congressman  Ketme(  ly  and  the  late 
Governor  Paul  A.  Dever,  of  Massachu- 
setts, brought  Governor  SI  ^venson  of  Il- 
linois, then  the  Democrat!  i  nominee  for 
the  Presidency,  to  the  maiikglng  editor's 
office  of  the  Dally  News  td  meet  Frank 
Kelly.  ] 

Governor  Stevenson  said  of  the  visit 
with  Prank  Kelly:  j 

Democratic  presidential  cai  lOldates  are  put 
on  public  display  every  4  yea  ri,  but  a  Demo- 
cratic editor  is  so  rare  that  t  had  to  come 
liere  to  see  one.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  Kelly  Joined  the 
Daily  News  in  1918  when  I  ^  circulation 
was  29.778,  and  he  saw  Itj  grow  in  the 
next  48  years  to  the  100,  no  mark,  the 
largest  dsdly  newspaper  in  nassachusetts 
outside  of  Boston.  His  l^lliant  news- 
PWer  career  has  been  a  sii^ularly  dedi- 
cated one.  Prank  Kelly  inras  the  Dally 
News'  perceptive,  re^wnslfcile  and  objec- 
tive managing  editor  for  the  past  20 
years.  His  dedication  and  leadership 
both  to  his  newspi^ier  and  his  com- 
munity will  be  sorely  misj  W-  Members 
of  the  Daily  News  staff  Presented  Mr. 
Kelly  with  a  plaque  Tuesday  night  at  a 
farewell  reception.  The  Plaque  citing 
Mr.  Kelly's  contribution  to  his  profession 
read  as  foUows:  | 

In  Krateful  appnolatlon  to  frank  R.  KeUy. 
«»naging  editor.  The  Spring  9eld  Daily  News 
icr  his  48  years  of  outatandli  k  Berrloe  in  the 
newspaper  profession.  j 

He  wiu  always  be  remsttbend  by  bis 
reuow  journalists  as  •  man  high  m  Idsals, 


covageoMS  in  his  fvprs—lon  of  thena,  aad 
as  a  friend  to  his  community. 

Presented  by  his  staff  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement,  J\ine  1, 19M. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  pennissioa  to  have 
printed  with  my  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  newsstory  from  the  Spring- 
field Dally  News  of  May  24.  and  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Springfield  Sunday  Repub- 
lican on  May  29.  concerning  Frank 
Kelly's  retirement: 

(From  the  SprlngfleUl  (Mass.)   OaUy  Newa. 
May  34.  lOM] 

FKAMK    H.    KKLLT    RcnUMO    AS    DaILT    NBWS 
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ftank  H.  Kelly,  a  member  of  The  Dally 
News  editorial  staff  since  1918  and  mnnng^mr 
editor  since  1946,  wUl  retire  cm  June  1.  He 
Is  66. 

Mr.  KeUy  joined  The  DaUy  News  after  his 
graduation  from  Cathedral  High  School  and 
touched  every  nmg  of  the  reportoTlal  and 
editorial  ladders  untU  he  became  managing 
editor  20  years  ago. 

His  career  spanned  the  terms  of  11  mayors 
and  11  governors,  and  be  knew  aU  of  them. 
Two  of  his  friends  In  public  life,  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Paul  A.  I>ever,  brought  Adlal 
Stevenson  to  The  DaUy  News  to  see  Mr.  KeUy 
In  1962.  Oov.  Stevenson,  making  bis  first 
run  for  the  presidency,  explained  the  un- 
usual visit:  "Democratic  presidential  candi- 
dates are  put  on  public  display  every  four 
years,  but  a  Democratic  editor  Is  so  rare  that 
I  had  to  come  here  to  see  one." 

Mr.  KeUy  Joined  The  Dally  Newi  only  al^t 
years  after  the  death  of  the  newspaper's 
founder  and  first  editor,  Charles  J.  Bellamy, 
and  five  years  after  The  DaUy  News  had  been 
sold  to  The  RepubUcan  and  moved  to  its 
building  at  Main  St.  and  Harrison  Ave. 

When  Mr.  Kelly  joined  the  staff.  The  DaUy 
News  had  a  circulation  of  29,778.  WhUe  Mr. 
KeUy  was  editor.  Its  clrciUatlon  gains  caused 
It  to  become  one  of  11  New  England  daUy 
newspapers  to  exceed  the  100,000  mark.  Dur- 
ing Mr.  KeUy's  editorship.  TiM  DaUy  News 
became  the  largest  Massachusetts  dally  news- 
paper published  outside  of  Boston. 

Mr.  KeUy  was  on  the  staff  during  The  DaUy 
News'  more  dramatic  campalgzu,  such  as  the 
fight  against  race-track  Ucenslzig  In  Hamp- 
den County,  but,  as  editor,  he  was  a  quieter 
campi^gner.  To  buUd  public  support  for 
more  parking  faculties  downtown,  he  sent 
reporters  to  other  cities  to  write  about  their 
successes  with  that  problem.  Seeking  sup- 
port for  a  city  charter  change,  Mr.  KeUy  sent 
reporters  to  study  the  operation  of  model- 
charter  cities  aU  over  the  country  and  write 
about  them.  To  engender  support  for  down- 
town development  here,  he  commissioned 
feature  writers  from  five  American  newspa- 
pers published  In  new -downtown  cities  tfr 
Tvpoct  to  DaUy  News  readers. 

Mr.  Kelly  also  played  a  vital  role  In  galva- 
nizing Oreato-  Springfield  support  for  the  de> 
velopment  of  a  major  commercial  airport  at 
Bradley  Field  to  serve  both  Springfield  and 
Hartford. 

Mr.  KeUy  served  on  several  beats — subur- 
ban, city  general  assignment,  i>olltlcal,  fed- 
eral and  finaUy  police  and  District  Coiu-t — 
before  being  named  assistant  news  editor  m 
1939.  Later,  he  was  promoted  to  news  editor, 
city  editor,  executive  editor,  and  mannging 
editor.  He  was  assigned  to  the  federal  com- 
missioner's office  and  later  the  police  and 
District  Court  beats  during  the  entire  Prohi- 
bition pwlod,  and  therefore  covered  some  of 
the  most  colorful  and  dramatic  crime  stories 
in  the  city's  history. 


ssrve  tm  'puMle  nnmmlttoes  in  time  of  Sood 
and  other  disasten.  MUt  to  assist  community 
ent«ri»laes  such  aa  ttae  Dnlted  Fund.  USO. 
Community  CouncU,  Junior  Aehlevenent. 
Hed  Cross.  Safety  OouneU  of  Wastem  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  Springfield  Symphony. 

He  calls  hlmseU  a  "non-joiner,"  but  he 
was  a  charter  member  of  Bishop  Beaven 
Court,  Massachusetts  OathoUc  Order  of  For- 
estsn,  which  later  joined  the  John  J.  Leonard 
Court,  and  became  Its  chief  ranger.  He 
served  as  deputy  high  chief  ranger  in  this 
region,  and  was  founder  and  long-time  editor 
of  the  MOOf  BuUetln.  He  u  also  a  part 
president  ot  the  Past  Chief  Rangers  AasoeU- 
tlon  of  Western  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Kelly  has  served  as  a  member,  director 
or  offiow  of  many  professional  organlsatloas 
Including  the  American  Society  of  N*wspi4>er 
Editors,  the  Associated  Press  M«n«^nn  ui. 
tors  Association,  the  New  England  Associ- 
ated Press  News  Executives  Association,  and 
the  XTPI  Editors  Association. 

He  served  for  26  years  as  a  trustee  oi  The 
Springfield  Newspapers  Pension  Fund.  He 
also  served  as  a  direotor  and  voting  trustee 
of  the  RepubUcan  Co.  and  as  a  director  of 
the  BepuUlcan  PubUshlng  Co. 

OTKSB  AC'ilVlTlia 

He  is  a  director  of  Toy  for  Joy  Fund,  Inc.. 
Republican  Television,  Inc.,  Bowlee  BuUdlng. 
Inc.,  and  the  Twenty-Plre  Year  Club  of  The 
Springfield  Newspapers. 

Mr.  KeUy  has  been  listed  for  many  years 
In  "Who's  Who  In  Amerlea,**  "Who's  Who  In 
Commerce  and  Industry,"  and  "Who's  Who 
m  New  England." 

Mr.  KeUy  was  bom  in  Williamsburg,  the 
son  of  James  J.  and  the  Ute  Mary  E.  (Dle- 
mand)  KeUy,  and  the  famUy  moved  first  to 
Northampton  and  later  to  Springfield.  In 
1924.  he  married  Esther  K.  Donoghue  and 
they  Uve  at  26  Colfax  St. 

[From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)   BapubUcaa. 
May  30, 1966] 
numc  KzllVb  Ca 


Althou^  be  declined  many  pntferred  ap- 
pcrintmants  which  be  fea>«d  would  afltsct  the 
newspi^wr's  edltsrlal  independence,  he  did 


Frank  H.  KeUy.  managing  editor  of  The 
DaUy  News  smce  1946.  who  wUl  retire  on 
Wednesday  after  a  total  of  48  years  of  serv- 
ice with  that  paper,  is  one  of  the  moat  effi- 
cient and  highly  regarded  of  aU  the  new»- 
papermen  who  have  served  this  region  in 
modem  times. 

Mr.  KeUy's  career  has  been  a  singularly 
dedicated  one.  He  has  exemplified  to  the 
fullest  degree  the  baslo  responsibllltlM  »"i1 
principles  of  the  newspaper  business,  which 
may  be  sximmed  up  as  foUows:  Oet  the  facts 
about  every  news  Item  of  legitimate  Interest; 
print  them  fuUy,  fairly  and  without  favor 
coUect  and  print  all  factual  material  in  other 
areas  that  can  be  applied  usefuUy  to  local 
situations;  Interpret  news  matters  on  the 
edltoriaLpage  aa  wisely,  objectlvaly  and  care- 
fnUy  aa  possible. 

Even  in  this  high-oommunlcatlon  era  of 
television  and  radio,  and  almost  countless 
magasinss  and  books,  many  people  sttU  de- 
pend mainly  on  their  newspapers  for  prompt, 
aoourate,  detaUed  information  on  local,  re- 
gional, state,  national  and  lnt«national  af- 
fairs. Their  faith  in  their  newspaper  la 
based  on  the  assumption  that  It  wlU  print 
everything  that  Is  newsw<»thy,  and  not  with- 
hold anything  for  reasons  of  pressure,  fa- 
voritism or  expediency. 

Under  Mr.  KMy's  firm,  poslttve  leadanhlp 
The  DaUy  News  has  done  just  that.  It  has 
printed  all  the  news.  It  has  thxis  playvd 
fair  with  Its  readers.  It  has  fulfilled.  weU 
and  falthfuUy,  the  basic  purpose  of  a  news- 
paper. 

That  is  one  reason  why  Ttoa  DallV  News  has 
risen  stesdUy  In  diculatton  during  Mr. 
KeUy's  editorship,  untU  now  It  is  the  largest 
of  any  Massaohusetts  daUy  newspaper  out- 
side  of  Boston.     The  people  of  this  ar«a 
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tbtnlbf  hw  gt««B  tbm  hl|hM*  pa«lM»  pmb- 
ita  Mooted*  to  Mr.  mnOf  m  aa  odMor.  ^mr- 
htH  ntmlMmm  tu  Mo  ; 

IntalH. 

AU  Mr.  KoUyli  MMCtetaa  on  Hi*  aprlac. 
field  MMnpapwi,  wad  an  bto  maay  Manda 
•vMIwlMio,  mpwt  him  m  mi  ooapttooally 


It  editor  and  ••  a  man  at  Ugk  par- 
aooal  lata^lty.  Ho  baa  many  alorUnc  qwUI- 
ttaai  ItaakKally  la  loyal  and  •taadfaat.lialp- 
fol  and  fancroua,  gladly  ahailnc  tha  <rulta  of 
hla  abUty  and  axparlaDoa,  oftan  halplnc 
oOmt  paopla  aa  a  nawapapatman.  •  pclTat* 
ottteen  and  aa  an  active  participant  tn  nu- 
maww  ftrida  at  awrtatwhlle  eonununlty 
eiiifeaTof. 

Frank  KaUy  trill  be  (enulntfy  mlaaed  In 
tbe  oOoaa  of  The  Sprlngflald  Nompapera. 
THa  place  will  not  seem  quite  the  aama  with- 
out hla  qnlet,  nnaaaumlnc  bat  calmly  alBrm- 
atlve  and  alwaya  effoctlTe  praaance.  AU  of 
hla  eoUaaguea  and  Menda  will  wlah  for  him 
many  yean  of  good  health  and  complete 
h^>plneaB  in  hla  weU -earned  retirement. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AMD  BCX>N01iIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

kfr.FlTQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  adc  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  MniTn]  may  extend  hla 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Recokd  and 
tnchide  actraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromFlortdat 

There  was  no  ohlectftan. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  far  reaching  and  progressive 
Iitoces  of  legislation  to  be  enacted  Into 
law  by  this  89th  Congress  is  the  Public 
Works  and  Frf'.onnmlc  Development  Act 
of  IMS. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  help  on  a 
regional  county  and  communis  basis 
those  areas  which  suffer  from  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and 
under-employment  in  planning  and  fl- 
nandng  their  public  works  and  economic 
development  Eligibility  for  grants  un- 
der title  I  and  for  loans  under  title  n 
Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce who  then  designates  the  region, 
county,  or  community  as  a  redevelc^- 
ment  area. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  sections  of 
New  York  City  which  meet  the  low  In- 
eome  and  unemployment  criteria  of  the 
act  but  which  do  not  meet  the  geo- 
graphic criteria.  I  am.  therefore, 
strongly  urging  that  the  Public  Works 
Ciunmittee  favorably  report  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  an  amendmra^  to  para- 
graph 4.  subsection  (b)  of  section  401 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  and  I  am  today 
Introdudnv  a  bill  to  amend  that  act  for 
this  purpose.  This  amendment  would 
insert  Immediately  after  ttie  words 
"250.000"  new  language  as  follows:  "or 
a  compact  contiguous  area  oontalnlng  a 
population  of  over  300.000." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  simple  change  In  this 
htw  will  help  provide  the  people  who  Uve 
in  poverty  strlekMi  areas  of  our  great 
dties  the  opportunity  to  better  them- 
selves and  their  communities  through  the 
kMuis  and  grants  that  win  become  avail- 
able as  a  result  of  this  amendment  I 
am  thinking  parttailarly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  Ooaey  Xslasd  section  o(  my  own 


Dirtriet  which  has  neanUy  been  4»- 
dared  a  major  poverty  ana. 

Approximately  S  minion  people  In  New 
York  City  need  the  benefits  which  could 
be  provided  to  them  under  this  law  if  it 
Is  amended  as  I  am  suggesting  here  to- 
day. In  Brooklyn  there  are  almost  3  mil- 
lion pe(n>le,  nearly  1  million  of  whom 
have  ftenlly  incomes  less  than  40  percent 
of  the  national  median.  For  at  least 
the  last  2  years  the  unemployment  rate 
of  these  million  people  has  tteea  at  the 
astonishing  level  of  more  than  100  per- 
cent above  the  naticmal  avurage.  There 
is  no  question  then  that  they  more  than 
qualify  for  the  benefits  of  title  I  and 
title  n  of  the  Public  Works  and  the  Eco- 
nomic DevekH>ment  Act  of  1905.  Since, 
however,  they  live  in  a  geographic  area 
that  does  not  meet  the  criteria  of  that 
act  they  are  precluded  from  the  assist- 
ance that  they  need. 

We  need  this  amendment  in  New  Yoric 
City  but  we  want  It  not  only  for  New 
York  but  for  the  other  urban  centers 
faced  with  the  same  problems.  IMs  is 
legislation  which  will  benelK  the  Nation 
and  I  cannot  urge  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee too  strongly  to  report  it  favorably 
so  that  It  can  be  enacted  into  law  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 


THE   20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ITALIAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodiho]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcokd 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
no  nation  quite  like  ours,  where  people 
of  widely  varying  origins  have  learned 
to  Uve  together  and  to  work  and  build 
together,  where  diversity  has  been  a 
source  of  strength,  and  where  differences 
in  culture  and  outlook  have  been  a 
source  of  vitality.  Each  year,  as  the  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  postwar 
Italian  Republic  lyjproaches,  this 
thought  strikes  me  with  special  force. 
For  there  is  nothing  strange  or  out  of 
place  In  the  fact  that  I.  as  an  American 
of  Italian  origin,  take  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  the  people  of  my  fore- 
bears, and  feel  a  surge  of  sentiment  on 
the  national  holidays  of  the  country  of 
my  forebears. 

Where  else  in  the  world  but  In  the 
United  States,  do  the  citizens  of  one 
country  share  the  national  aspirations  of 
the  citizens  of  so  many  other  coimtries 
without  feelinff  any  conflict  of  lojraltiesr 
Where  else  in  the  world  can  the  dtizens 
of  a  oonntiy  be  at  the  same  time  deeply 
committed  to  sharing  in  the  destiny  of 
their  adopted  coimtry  and  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  fate  of  their  country  of 
origin?  When  we  speak  of  "hyphmated 
Americans"— of  Polish-Amoicans,  of 
Irish-Amerleans  and  of  Italian-Ameri- 
cans—we  speak  of  them  with  pride,  not 
shame,  and  realize  that  we  are  evoking 
the  very  esaenoe  of  Aaerioa.    We  also 


realtoe  that  this  Hatlcm  of  iBunlgTaii^ 
noarlAed  by  so  many  cultures  sad 
strengthened  by  the  particular  genius  of 
many  different  peoples,  can  never  oooi. 
pletely  turn  inward  on  ttadf ,  and  ean 
never  remain  Indifferent  to  develop- 
ments In  thoee  many  oountrtes  thttNigb. 
out  the  worid— whether  Japan.  Hungary 
Poland.  Ireland,  or  Italy— to  which  its 
citizens  have  ties  of  sentiment 

Today,  therefore,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind,  that  my  fellow  Americans  wm 
understand  why  I  and  other  Americans 
of  Italian  descent  will  be  shulng  frooi 
afar  in  the  celebrations  of  the  ItaUaa 
pec^le  as  they  observe  the  anniversary  of 
a  landmark  in  their  national  history 
Twenty  years  ago.  on  June  2,  1946.  the 
people  of  Italy  voted  to  become  a  repub- 
lic, and  turned  their  efforts  toward  te. 
building  a  war  torn  country  and  estab- 
lishing a  stable  democracy.  There  Is  qo 
need  for  me  to  review  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  Italy  in  the  past  20  yean. 
For  we  in  this  country  have  watched  with 
admiration  and  amazement  as  Italy 
moved  from  reconstruction  to  economic 
expansion,  as  the  Italian  north  becanu 
one  of  the  leading  industrial  centers  of 
Europe,  as  the  Italian  south  began  to 
respond  to  the  intensive  development 
programs  of  the  Qovemment.  and  as  the 
Italian  people  made  the  machinery  of 
democratic  government  work  despite  the 
disruptive  efforts  of  a  strong  Cox^unlst 
Party. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly,  how- 
ever, on  one  facet  of  Italian  postwar 
history  that  is  of  special  slgniflcance. 
And  this  is  the  fact  that  the  virtuosity 
and  the  vltaUty  of  the  Italian  people 
have  not  been  limited  to  the  working 
of  economic  miracles  but  have  been  dis- 
played in  all  reahns.  As  the  building  of 
a  modem  society  has  proceeded  apace, 
Italians  have  been  led  to  reflect  upon 
what  was  going  on  about  them.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  flowering  of  culture  prob- 
ably unknown  since  the  days  of  the 
Risorgimento.  In  the  theater,  in  litera- 
ture, and  in  films,  gifted  Italians  have 
commented  on  their  society  and  Its  past 
and  present,  sometimes  with  humor, 
sometimes  with  deep  seriousness,  always 
with  eloquence  and  insight.  While  thus 
adding  what  for  them  is  an  essential 
dimension  to  their  national  Ufe,  they 
have  also  enriched  the  entire  world. 

In  the  cultural  realm  as  well  as  othera 
then.  Americans  have  been  able  to  tiuM 
In  the  life  of  postwar  Italy  and  to  be 
Inspired  by  the  achievements  of  the 
Italian  people.  I  am  sure  that  my  fellow 
Americans  of  Italian  origin  share  my 
pride  in  the  record  of  postwar  Italy;  I 
am  sure  that  all  my  fellow  citizens  share 
my  affection  for  an  admiration  of  this 
gifted  and  vital  people. 


June  2y  1966 


SECRETARY    FOWLER    CAUjS   FOR 
PROGRESS     IN    INTEEINATIONAL 
ECONOBCC  COOPERATION 
Mr.FUQUA.    Mr. Speaker, I asL unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
^^sconsln  [Mr.  Rnrssl  may  extend  bis 
remsuics  at  this  point  In  theBacoasand 
Include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  (empmre.  Is  then 
objection  to  the  request  of  ibe  gentleman 
tromnorida? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  REUBS.  Mr.  Botta^,  In  an  hn- 
potant  «)eeeh  at  the  ISth  jAniuial  Mone- 
tary C(mferenoe  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  In  Grana<|ft.  fttaln.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  He^  H.  Fowler 
planted  out: 

The  year  1006  la  a  year  of  dedilon  In 
many  Important  aapeeti  of  I  qtematlonal  fl- 
naneial  and  economic  ooopen  ktlon.  We  most 
fo  forward.  To  atand  ctlU  ta  to  loaa  mo- 
aMntum  and  cast  our  lot  for  Inavltabla 
retreat.  Hm  tlea  that  bln<  jua.  and  upon 
ooeaslon  prevent  ua  from  i|olng  predaely 
M  we  would  like,  are  tlea  n  i,  mora  oneroua 
tban  our  common  dealre  Id  praaeiie  the 
benefits  that  flow  from  wcndng  togethar, 
and  not  at  croaa-purpoeea.     T 

On  the  VS.  balano  tlof -payments 
problem.  Secretary  Fowlee  said: 

The  question  Is  not  whetiUr  but  how  It 
«1U  be  solved.    We  should  4ot  solve  It  at 
ttia  risk  of  unraveling  the  ffietully  woven 
(stole    of    International 
nther  through  a  oomblnal 
wbloh  wUl  be  eonalatent  wll 
Us  role  of  the  United  Stit 
partner  In  Intcmatlonal  fln 
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May  37. 
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The  text   of  this   ex( 
foDowe: 
Tn  TBSB  1966:   Tssa  ov 

OPPOBTOHITT  fob  iMTBUf  A1 

CooPBunoH 

(Remarks  by  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  the  IVeaaury 
States,  at  the  18th  annual 
ference  of  the  American 
tlon,  at  Granada.  Spain. 
IMS) 

To  conclude  this  four-day 
nual  Monetary  Oonferenoe 
challenge.    By  now  every  f 
slfnlflcant  obeervatlon  wlU  _ 
toy  one  of  the  public  ft*Mw1t 
asm  In  attendance  who  eoll( 
large   measure,   the   reeponsi 
Snandal  poUdes  of  the  Free 

The  conference  Iteelf  syibboUaea  reeof^ 
nltlon  that  ovir  common  objo  stive  of  a  viable 
international  «n»r>«Mtti  gyatsm  nourlahlng 
•oonomlc  growth,  expanding  litMIe,  and  pro- 
Btotlng  development  eazmot  De  achieved  by 
nations  working  In  isolation  ' 

This  objective  can  only  li^  achieved  by 
like-minded  leaders  of  botl^  governmental 
sod  private  Inatltutlona  foM^ilng  narrow 
Batlonallam  and  aeeklng  dll  gently  an  Im- 
proved framework  of  Internal  l^nal  economic 
and  financial  cooperation. 

In  the  thirteen  yeara 
have  been  held.  In  the  poet 
whole,  the   present  system 
eooperaUon— political,    mill! 
sad  financial— haa  aerved  .. 
"■aourcea  and  capabllltlea  ha 
(or  the  bMieflt  of  all.    Barr 
tommimlcatlon  have  been  1 
Bunt  of  new  nations,  and 
•oonomlee,  haa   been   nouriihed.    The   ax* 
vemes  of  Inflation,  depreaslc  n.  or  <»««»»»««i 
V»Bi»i,    characteristic    of    otnar 
Pwlods,  have  been  averted.      '; 

The  challenge  for  the  future  la  to  boUd 
en  this  system  of  Pree  World  <  4(V>eratloBi.  It 
■  vital  to  reoognlae  Ita  ahcritoomlngs  and 
•"kneasee  and  aeek  to  oorrei  it  them.  In  ao 
•Xng.  we  must  sesk  to  preasras  the  svatam^ 
•>auQts  of  strmgth  and  flsic  iOitf. 

Above  all,  we  mnat  be  deiMve  and  dttl- 
gmt  In  dlaeharglng  ow  earn  ^tmant  to  the 
V^ple  that  In  assklng  the  Mood  oC  aU.  we 
our  own  interaata  bee  ^    It  we  have 


conferencea 
period  aa  a 
Free  Wortd 
economle, 
Productive 
I  been  released 
trade  and 
Develp- 
-tom 


leaned  any  osie  ^wrt  lissnn  Ctea  the  tm- 
maoae  tragedlaa  that  have  marred  the  SOth 
Century,  tt  Is  the  lusaon  that  we  atand  to 
gam  the  moat  hsdlvldaany,  and  to  hold  our 
mdlvldoal  galna  moat  aeenrely,  when  we  fid- 
low  poUetea  that  permit  ua  to  gain  the  : 
aU  together. 


Vepeoi 


Tssaor 


,  laae 


nineteen  hundred  and  shrty-als  la  a  year 
at  dedston  In  many  Important  as|ie<ils  of  In- 
temattonal  flnanclal  and  eeonomie  ooopera- 
tloQ.  We  most  go  fotward.  To  atand  sttll 
la  to  loaa  momentum  and  eaat  our  lot  for 
InevltalUe  retreat.  Oonaequsntly.  It  la  one 
at  my  ehlaf  purpoeea  here  today  to  remind  my 
own  eoantrymen  and  their  ooUeaguea  in  all 
the  eountrlea  repiseeiHed  here  that  the  tlea 
that  bind  ua,  and  upon  oooaalon  prevent  ua 
from  dfltng  preelaaiy  aa  we  would  Ilka,  are 
tlea  no  more  oaerooa  than  our  ««"«"«""  itaalre 
to  preeerve  the  beneflts  that  flow  from  work- 
ing together,  and  not  at  eroaa-purpoaea. 

The  eeourlty,  the  rapid  eoonomlo  growth, 
the  aodal  Improvementa  that  we  have  now 
enjoyed  for  eo  long.  In  so  much  of  the  world, 
are  not  gtveti  oosidltlons  that  ean  be  taken 
for  granted.  Tliey  are  produeta  of  polldaa 
deUberattiy  adopted,  and  carefully  nurtured, 
with  Intent  to  produce  eeeurlty,  growth,  and 
progresB  on  a  world  aeale.  Fkuatratlon  at 
thoee  poUelea  can.  and  almoat  surely  wlU, 
bring  aa  and  to  the  progrees  we  have  had. 
and  shatter  the  aeeurity  that  baa  mada  thai 
progrsH  poaalble. 

Let  us  look  baek  for  a  moment  at  the 
effeeta  of  fragmenting  the  world  by  pcdldea 
of  exoeadve  nationalism.  I  could  diooae 
from  the  aad  history  of  the  aoth  Century 
many  examplea,  each  worae  than  the  last 
until  we  arrive  at  the  unprecedented  tragedy 
of  World  War  n.  But  the  London  aoonoinlo 
Conference  atanda  out  aa  a  coatly  faUtire  of 
many  natlona  to  eetabllah,  a  generation  ago, 
the  kind  of  eeonomie  cooperation  that  we 
now  realise  servee  \u  best. 

The  London  Bconomlc  Oonferenoe  was  a 
part  of  Ita  tlmea,  one  of  a  long  series  of  at- 
tempts to  establlah  a  form  of  Intematianal 
eoonomlo  cooperation  that  we  now  take  al- 
most for  granted.  TbaX  attempt  faOed  be- 
oauae  at  natlonallstto  efforts  to  Insulate  na- 
tlona from  the  world  economy. 

Thb  lesBon  of  the  London  Boonomlc  Con- 
ference doea  not  Ue  In  determining  who  waa 
guUty,  or  to  what  extent,  of  causing  the 
Conference  to  fall.  The  leaaon  Uee,  rather.  In 
the  extent  of  the  damage  of  audi  a  failure, 
and,  ttierefore,  in  how  careful  and  fortheom- 
ing  we  ahould  be  to  prevent  a  return  to  a 
pattern  of  failure. 

Veven  yeara  after  the  ooU^iae  of  the  Lon- 
don Boonomlo  Oonferenoe  the  repreaenta- 
tlvea  of  44  natlona  met  at  Bretton  Woods  In 
the  United  Statea  to  find  ways  to  avoid  such 
debadea  In  the  future.  Thoee  who  gathered 
at  Bretton  Woods  wanted  to  find  altematlvaa 
to  the  Injurtona  exchange  taetlca  and  the 
trade  reatralnta  of  the  10801s  by  which  gov- 
emmenta— often  at  the  expenee  of  one  an- 
other—had aought  vainly  to  wi*f«t»ln  em- 
ployment and  uphold  Uving  atandaida  within 
thdr  own  borden. 

The  altenutive  they  oonodved  to  thia 
kind  of  cut-and-run.  beggar-thy-nelghbar 
world  was  a  comprehenalve  structure  that 
would  InsUtutlonallBe  cooperation  among  na- 
ttoos  In  exchange  poildes,  aad  make  ooopara- 
tlon  a  way  of  Ufa  and  an  Inauranoe  at  the 
peaea. 

One  result  was  the  Intematianal  IConetary 
Fund.  The  Fund's  objectives  ware— and 
are — the  prmnotlon  of  international  moaa- 
tary  cooperation,  the  building  Of  esehangt 
rate  stability,  and  the  elimination  of  aa- 
change  rata  reatrlottona,  all  aa  means  at 
fadlltotlnf  the  eipanslon  of  intamattoiial 
trade  aad  «(  helptag  mamber  eoontrtaa  to 
aohleva  aad  snalntala  high  levels  o(  ptodue- 


tabllshed  the  mt 

etmetion     and 

Bai^    Ita  memhara  wars  the 

aa  made  up  the  msaahatriilp  at  the  Zntsr» 

national  Monetary  Fund. 

Out  of  theae  haa  grown  iHut  might  be  re* 
garded  aa  a  worid-wlde  ayatem  of  eooooeale 
BtahUlntlan  and  development.  Ttam  the 
highly  euciussaf  ol  pattern  at  the  World  Bankli 
lending  there  have  developed  the  mtar- 
Amertean  Developmaat  aank.  the  mtema- 
tkmal  flnanoe  OacposwUoB.  and  the  mtar- 
natlonal  Development  Asaodatlon.  The  yaar 
1840  will  mark  the  emergence  at  yet  anothsr 
Important  bank  In  thla  dula — the  Aalaa 
Development  Bank. 

The  oooeept  at  creative  IntamatloBai  ee> 
operation  In  monetary  mattem  exampllflad 
by  the  Itttaraatleaial  Itonetary  FUnd  hM 
Ikeen  one  of  the  moat  frnltfnl  Ideaa  «(  oar 
The  Fund**  reeourcea  have  been  In- 
the  last  ttaae  in  IMS.  aa  tt  hM  proved 
Ita  valoe.  and  aa  the  world  economy 
expanded. 

m  MM.  a  apedal  arrangement  took 
among  the  principal  eapltal-gensratlng  aa^ 
tlona.  aa  It  beeasM  avldant  that  the  i«- 
aouroee  of  the  IMF  adght  prove  tnaoflelent 
In  the  event  of  a  threat  to  the  stahmty  at 
the  world  monetary  ayatem.  Tb  avoid  a  iepa> 
tttUm  of  the  Bltnatlesi  at  the  19S0^  whan  a 
wsaknsss  here  and  a  alraln  there  ware  par^ 
mlttsd  to  devdop  Into  a  genaral  rotting  at 
the  International  oMmetary  fabcto.  tan 
major  liMluatrlal  eonntrlae  that  are  maeaben 
of  the  IMF,  anbeeqaantly  aaaortatsd  with 
Swttasstand  ttuongh  fecial  arrantamants, 
agreed  among  themealvea  to  lend  to  the 
Fund,  tn  caae  at  need,  amonnta  of  their  own 
ounendae  totalling  $eJ  blUlon. 

Thla  'Xleneral  Arrangements  to  Bocrow" 
of  the  "Oroiq)  of  Ten"  waa  orlglnaUy  made 
good  for  four  yeara.  It  haa  now  been  agreed 
to  extend  It  for  a  furthw  four  years.  Theee 
arrangemente,  and  others  stemming  from 
the  same  spirit  of  cooperation,  have  served 
fully,  benefldaUy,  and  In  good  eeaaon  m 
hdplng  the  currendea  of  aeveral  major  fl- 
nanclal powera  over  periods  of  strain.  The 
raault  la  a  world  monetary  ayatem  tliat  to 
stronger  than  ever,  several  national  our- 
rendee  that  have  been  hdped  to  renewed 
strength  and  atahUlty.  and  a  world  that  haa 
been  quickly  and  amoothly  defended  from 
danvers  of  convnlatve  eoonoaalc  reatztotlan- 


The  return  to  external  eonvsrtlblltty  of 
many  major  ftee  World  currendea  In  the  lata 
yeara  of  the  1»S0^  brought  with  It  the  prob- 
lem of  dealing  with  highly  voUtUe  movo- 
menta  of  capital  among  «iwit«i«««i  eentses. 
stammlog  chiefly  from  speeulattve  piymea. 
With  the  objeetlva  of  providing  meaaa  to 
meet  such  presaurea  ftanily  and  promptly  the 
tTnlted  SUtea,  m  eooperatkm  with  devan 
other  major  butustrlal  eonntrlae  and  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlanksnts  aatab* 
llahed,  beginning  In  leos.  a  awap  network  cf 
ahort-term  fadimea.  now  totalling  #84  Ml- 
lion.  We  are  pleased  and  prood  that  la 
recdit  montha  we  have  been  able  to  amka 
similar  co^jieratlva  aivangemanta  with  two 
lAtln  American  neighbors  with  whom  we 
have  oloae  eoonomic  tlee    MeiVio  aad  ye 


Many  othar  rneh  highly  ptaetleal 
for  r^laolng  cut-throat 
poUdae  with  creative  Intemattanal 
tlon  that  beoeflta  all  have  been 
and  are  in  psaettce.  One  that  I 
tlon  particularly  ta  the  aala  to  CoealgB  gov- 
amoMnta  and  central  banka  cf  UJB.  govam- 
aiant  boitda.  We  moat  now  look  forward  to 
further  reflnemant,  astoB 
aning  of  our  Intern atlnnal  i 
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ot  astteBal  iBaatattan  •gslBafe  ptob> 
ImoBM  of  Intttnatlosua  atopaL ,  JUi  example  la 
Working  raxtf  lime,  a  afieclaUBed  teak  <oc«e 
of  the  Orgaalaatton  for  ■flonomic  Ooopaifc- 
Uaa  aaaa  Oerelopnie&t^  Workiiic  Party 
Tbree  waa  establlabad  to  tr^  to  taoA  tacoader- 
thAo^mtlooal  appnachee  to  the  aohitlon  of 
bataoxie  of  paymanta  ycoblema. 

All  wUl  agiM  that  th«  systwn  deacrlbed  to 
a  vaat  ImproYement  ov«r  the  narrow  eco- 
nomic and  llnanifTlal  nnfc>r>t»»Hffn  of  the 
1030*8.  It  la  a  good  ■yatam.  and  It  haa  been 
getting  better.  If  we  maintain  our  recent 
piogreaa  in  aeeklng  out  new  element*  of 
atrength  In  It,  and  In  moving  to  ever  mom 
adequate  levels  of  Intemattonal  economic 
cooperation  through  It,  I  am  confident  that 
our  gold  ezebange  ayatem — with  i4)pr<^rlat« 
Improvementa  to  be  dlacuaaed  later— can  be 
depended  vipon  to  handle  effectively  the 
UBtoM  taaka  of  eoononUc  development,  and 
lii4>ro««(nent  of  living  standards,  that  face 
«H  all  UatemaUy,  and  f aoe  the  world  at  large, 
■a  one  of  Ita  topmoet  taaka. 

There  Is  an  especial  aspect  of  thto  story  of 
progreaa  in  the  decadee  Jttot  past  that  I  hope 
I  will  be  forgiven  for  recalling. 
-  Large  and  aa  well*coneelved  as  was  the 
aM>rid  monetary  system  that  was  brought 
Into  being  after  World  War  n.  It  was  not 
adeqaate  to  the  Job  ot  overcoming  the  ef- 
f eat*  of  destruction  that  faced  the  world  In 
late  l»40'a  and  -Oie  IMG's.  It  eoold  not 
begin  to  function  effeotlvtf y  until  the 
▼Mai  European  economic  fabric  waa  recon- 


;  The  Uhl^  States  threw  Into  the  balanoa 
meet  of  the  extra  reaoureea  that  permtttad 
fast  Kuropean  reoonstructton.  To  this  end, 
the  United  States  reached  Into  Its  own  re. 
sources,  and  gave — I  emphasise  this,  gave 
without  any  expectation  of  recotnpens*— to 
Western  Burope  no  less  than  $16  MlUqn  In 
post-war  relief  and  Marshall  Plan  years  be- 
tween I»M  and  1963. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  provided  for 
the  ooouDon  defense,  almost  alone,  while 
nearly  all  other  defenaea  were  down. 

Tbeae  programs  were  Initial  steps  along  a 
road  by  which  the  United  Statea  has  to  date 
ooQtitbuted  acme  $80  blllloo  of  economic  as- 
•totanoe  to  other  nations. 
'  But  economic  assistance  waa  not  all  that 
waa  essential.  As  I  have  Indicated,  It  was 
also  neoaasary  to  raise  a  shield  behind  which 
tree  men  «piUM  put  their  freedom  to  work. 

Through  military  expenditures  that  be- 
tween 1040  and  low  have  totaled  no  leea  than 
0790  Mlhon.  and  that  are  cumntty  ooetlng 
new  :MUk>m.  the  UJB.  ralaed  and  haa  main- 
tAtnad  aaoh  a  ahleM.  To  thU  must  be  added 
the  coat  we  have  Inoumd  for  which  there  to 
ao  adaqoate  price— the  cost  ot  over  168.000 
Amarlean  wawnamee  suffered  In  helping  to 
Aafead  the  Fna  World,  outside  our  borders, 
atnoe  Wortd  War  n  ended. 

Ow  partloipatlon  In  the  defense  of  free- 
dom baa  gtnUad  the  glohek  from  the  fields 
fend  topwna  oC  Waatem  Suropa  soelomly  km  to 
ua,  to  the  divided  IClddla  Bast  and  Weatera 
Asia,  and  haa  now  dmwn  us  to  the  bitter 
Soaglea  ot  Souttieast  Asia. 
<-  Where  It  was  enou^  only  to  be  preaent. 
1M  have  taken  a  sUnd,    Where  to  has  been 


'  to  fight,  we  have  fought.  Tou  can 
aaarch  aU  history  without  finding  a  more 
MNAUly  ineaanred  and  netralned  wee  of 
'  «b*a  the  xmited  Statea  has  made  and 
t  today.  Tot,  at  the  same  time,  you 
BO  worltf .  power  more  fe«dy  than 
Ueen,  and  we,  to  move  from  the 
to  the  dofafereno*  table. 
Hy  Oito  woMd  Oefenae.  we  h««a  daftmied 
•»  own  mtagrtty  asd  freedom,  further,  we 
lak«»  iMta^  beta  oampletely  alone  on  the 
MDqwrta.  Some  hav*  teufht  by  our  atda.  and 
MAhy  atbtm  feMe  kfl^  HSU  with  w. 
e^Tlu  ValHatmtimtm  haa  used  tta  eeoBomle 
i«N«C«h  tn  yeO  UMtkar  «iif  or  areMl«e  ben*' 
M  t«  the  entire  wortd  in  tb*  pes«  two  «aa- 


Tha  United  a«ataa  haa  jdona  continued 
tha  ftae  eonveEtiblUty  oC  ollolaUy  held  b«l- 
anoae  ot  Its  ouire«cy  for  gold,  at  a  fixed 
price:  036  an  ounce.  Thus,  we  have  per- 
mitted the  dollar  to  undwtake  the  reeponal- 
blllty  of  becoming  the  world's  principal  re- 
serve and  transactions  ciurency,  a  store  ol 
value  In  terms  of  gold,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  measuring  rod  for  the  value  of  gold.  The 
dcrilar  to  thus  the  bedrock  of  the  world  mone- 
tary system,  whether  reeerves  are  held  In  gold 
or  currency.  It  to  a  primary  element  ol 
stability  In  the  saving  of  buslnees,  of  pen- 
sion and  retirement  funda,  and  ao  on,  dows 
to  the  smallest  savings  of  Indlvlduato. 

TMs  to  a  very  heavy  reepomrtbtUty,  one  that 
prevents  us  from  always  doing  Just  as  we 
might  like  to  do,  for  we  are  determined  to 
continue  to  be  aa  faithful  to  oxir  pledge  as 
we  have  been.  In  President  Johneon's  words, 
"The  dollar  must  be  as  good  as  gold." 

Theee  contributions  of  the  United  States 
are  not  cited  as  a  matter  of  pride,  although. 
Indeed.  I  am  vastly  proud  to  be  able  to  aay, 
aa  an  American,  that  my  country  contributed 
In  the  greatest  measure.  In  treasure  and 
human  effort,  to  the  establlahmenit  of  a 
workable  framework  for  International  coop- 
eration. 

I  am.  rather,  dtlng  a  few  highlights  of  our 
Individual  effort  becatise  their  q>lrlt,  motiva- 
tion, and  scale  sarre  to  give  a  measure  of 
what  must  exemplify  the  role,  not  just  of  the 
United  Statee,  but  of  other  nations  Individ- 
ually as  they  regain  or  achieve  strength  and 
stature,  and  of  our  family  of  free  niktlcos 
altogether,  if  International  economic  and 
financial  cooperation  to  to  aeaume  ever 
greater  dimensions  In  the  last  half  of  t|>i« 
oentury. 

I  am  not  suggeeting  that  a  rule  of  una- 
nlmity  m\ist  prevail  and  that  every  developed 
naUon  must  embraoe  the  tenets  and  practice 
of  full  collaboration  or  else  we  throw  up 
our  hands  and  retreat  toward  a  world  of 
narrow  natlonaltom. 

As  In  a  free  damooratlc  society,  so  In  a  free 
democratic  world,  diasent  plays  an  Important 
role.  But,  of  oouree,  the  preponderant  ma- 
jority should  not  be  ImmobllUed.  Cven 
that  famous  American  exponent  of  atate 
sovereignty,  John  C.  C&lboun,  recognised  the 
right  of  a  "concurrent  majority"  to  move 
forward  together  without  giving  offense  to 
a  dissenting  minority. 

The  United  States  tuAa»  fast  to  Its  early 
dreama  of  an  alliance  of  equato.  In  strengtii 
and  in  reeponsibUlty.  and  to  lu  zeal  for  the 
goal  of  the  common  good.  We  have  wsi- 
oomed  the  emergence  of  each  nation  to  a 
position  Off  power  and  wealth.  We  wish  to 
share  responsibility,  not  to  hoard  It. 

We  regard  the  year  1966  as  a  hinge  upon 
Which  there  can  be  a  great  turn  for  a  better 
future,  If  the  strong  nations.  xM  and  emerg- 
ing, seize  their  Joint  opportunltlee,  ^ry^  deal 
With  problems,  without  being  haunted  by  the 
past,  confounded  by  the  preeent,  or  over- 
.Awadby  the  future. 


:!;ra 


or  OFaootTDiarT, 
World  trade 


Nineteen  alxty-alx  to  a  year  In  which  the 
68  countries  who  are  members  of  the  Oeneral 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Tt-ade — the 
OATT — have  an  opportunity  to  negotiate 
red\icUons  of  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers  to 
world  trade  to  a  point  where  they  are  no 
longer  a  stultifying  facte*  In  the  Inter- 
national economy,  Thto  would  be  accom- 
plished If  the  present  OATT  negotiations 
should  take  relatively  full  advent^  of  the 
authorl^  granted  to,  the  President  in  the 
Undted  StAtea  Ttade  Xxpanalon  Act  to  agree 
to  reciprocal  reductions  of  trade  restraints. 

The  reciprocal  reduction  of  moet  tariffs 
by  atgniilcant  amounts  up  to  bait,  and  rtr 
mo'val  of  non-tariff  barriers,  a«  pdMiltted  by 
the  THide  XxtMUialori  Met.it6oM  ibten  tHat 
«e  had  plAbeff  at  fh*  Mtoa'df'our  ttiter- 


plAbeff^ 
national  system: 


at  «h« 


i^  t^At  ouif.|d^Dtd  be  ancjwn  and  aocm- 
patmve  world/ exposing  Ita  prloelB  and  tu 
wage  rates  ahd  Its  returns  to  capital  to  iM». 
national  oompetlUon. 

Thto  to  (tf  particular  Importanea'now,  when 
a  failure  to  move  toward  a  more  eompetttlve 
world  to  liable  to  Ifead  to  a  series  of  bloa 
behind  trade  barriers,  rathw  than  states 
behind  trade  barriers.  And  it  to  of  special 
Importance  to  those  countries  whoee  natlootl 
economic  programs  subject  market  forces  in- 
creasingly to  the  mnuence  of  the  economic 
planner.  Under  these  conditions  national 
ecoiuxnlc  units  become  more  and  more  de. 
pendent  upon  International  competition  for 
assurance  that  prevailing  national  prices, 
wage  scales,  profit  returns  and  Inveetmeot 
programs  are  realistic. 

However,  despite  three  years  of  effort  we  an 
still  far  from  taking  thto  long  and  significant 
step,  and  time  grows  short,  because  our 
Trade  Expansion  Act  expiree  in  1907. 

If  the  elements  of  a  substantial  agreement 
have  not  been  achieved  by  the  end  of  tbli 
year,  so  that  authority  granted  under  tbU 
Act  can  be  utilized  before  it  expires,  thta 
failure  can  trigger  a  substantial  setback  for 
the  movement  toward  liberal  trade  In  which 
my  ooxmtry  has  played  a  leading  role  for  ovw 
thirty  years.  Failure  to  move  forward  can 
lead  to  a  dangerous  retreat. 

There  are  difficult  problems,  of  genntu 
concern,  on  all  sides.  We  are  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  major  reductions  in  trade 
barriers  will  call  upon  all  of  us  for  im- 
portant adjustments  in  our  econcmles. 
However,  If  we  look  at  the  adjustmente  tliat 
will  probably  be  required,  It  to  evident  th« 
they  in  fact  are  no  greater  in  most  instazteei 
than  adjustmente  that  are  regularly  made 
to  take  account  of  changes  In  technology, 
tastes,  trade  patterns  and  the  like. 

World  liquidity 

The  year  1966  to  a  year  In  whldi  the 
Finance  Ministers  and  Central  Bank  gov- 
ernors of  the  ten  leading  Industrial  natlone 
can  reach  agreement  on  essential  polnto  of 
a  contingency  plan  for  the  orderly  creation 
of  liquidity.  This,  in  turn,  will  toy  tlM 
foundation  for  wider  negotiations  wltbto 
the  framework  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fimd  of  extraordinary  Importance  to 
the  future  growth  and  proeperlty  of  the  ear- 
tire  Free  World  family  of  nations. 

In  recent  years.  United  States  dollar  and 
gold  outflows  resulting  from  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits  have  supplied  three  quarten 
of  new  reserves  of  other  countries.  Clsarly, 
the  Free  World  cannot  rely  solely  on  new^ 
mined  gold  for  increases  In  reserves  ade- 
quate to  a  vigorous,  growing  Free  World 
economy.  Just  as  clearly,  the  remarkable 
economic  growth  of  the  Free  World  since 
1945  would  not  have  been  poeslble  bad  It 
not  been  for  the  acceptance  of  large 
amounts  ot  U.S.  dollars  as  reserve  asaeto- 
Therefore,  when  we  set  ourselves  the  task 
last  year  of  reaching  equilibrium  In  our  to- 
tenutlonal  paymento  at  an  early  time,  It 
appeared  evident  to  us  that  we  and  otber 
natidns  should  take  timely  steps  to  avoid 
harm  to  the  International  economic  system 
stemming  from  the  cessation  of  United 
States  balance  of  payments  deficits,  in  turn 
desirable  to  avoid  the  attenuation  of  our 
reserves. 

Consequently,  President  Johnson  author- 
ized me  last  July  to  announce  that  the 
United  States  stood  prepared  to  participate 
in  international  negotlatlona  to  consider 
what  steps  we  might  Jointly  take  with  other 
nations  to  secure  subetaattai  Improvementi 
in  international  monetary  arrangements.  D> 
the  subsequent  weeks  I  conferred  with  my 
eoUeaguee  in  other  govenunents  on  this 
matter,  to  Washington  and  in  Europe,  with 
the  objeottvea  of  determining  whether  othen 
shared  our  view  that  there  was  a  clear  and 
tmknedlate  need  to  proceed  to  contlngeney 
piannint  for  Impravameot  «f  the  Intema- 
tleaalmotietaryvlijrttmt  including  provtolea 
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fact,  general 
be  a  re-exam- 
zionetary  ar- 
d  plan  ahead 
providing  lor 
would  be- 
en Mlntotera 
ertaking  dto- 


ffft  an  a^ijuate  future  suppl  y  of  ntonetary 
liieenres. 

We  found  that  there,  was  1^ 
i^eemeiQ.t  that  there  Should 
inatlon  of  the  Free   World's 
isngements,  and  that  we  shi 
for  the  time  when  new  ways 
the  growth  of  monetary 
oome  necessary. 

In  September,  the  Group  oi 
purged  their  Deputies  with  u: 
eusslons  leading  to  policy  djacislons  as  to 
trbat  changes  are  needed  to  etisure  that  the 
'tuture  reserve  needs  of  the  jworld  may  be 
adequately  met,  and  to  report  tihls  Spring  on 
tbe  progress  they  had  made  &hkL  the  areas  of 
agreement  they  had  discovered. 

We  are  now  awaiting  that  Alport,  and  we 
liope  that  It  will  be  poeslble  t^  make  It  pub- 
lic thto  summer,  as  the  basto  vpon  which  we 
can  move  to  a  Second  Stage  ^t  negotiations 
in  which  members  of  the|  International 
Uonetary  Fund  other  than  tbf  ,Oroup  of  Ten 
can  make  their  contributions. : 

Thus,  It  Is  apparent  that  Inj  ihto  area  1966 
If  a  year  of  dectolon  with  very  targe  and  Im- 
portant consequences  for  the  Ijuture  of  world 
eponomic  growth,  and  that  decisions  are  now 
pending  that  can  add  a  ne^,  and  hopeful 
dimension  to  the  system  we  how  have  for 
intemational  economic  collaboration  for  a 
better  world.  1 1 

I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  out- 
come. We  should  recall  thqt  the  General 
Arrangements  to  Borrow  negotiated  In  1961 
were  put  In  place  to  meet  fuitire  eventuall- 
ttes,  and  the  need  for  their  itae  did  not  de- 
velop for  several  years.  But  In  1964,  and 
again  last  year,  they  proved  Uvaluable.  In 
the  same  spirit  we  feel  that  the  time  has 
new  come  to  put  Into  place  tiie  means  that 
would  be  required  to  sunbly  adequate 
(mounts  of  intematlorial  Ilqul  Uty. 

StTenffthentng  the  adjuatmitnt  process 

The  year  1966  to  one  In  which  our  Inter- 
national financial  institutions  should  work 
together  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the 
prooeeses  by  which  balance  of  pajrments  ad- 
juitments  are  vauXt.  We  arf  hopeful  that 
Woiking  Party  Three,  erf  OECD.  will  be  forth- 
oomlng  with  a  report  that  wlU  point  the  way 
through  Improved  adjustment  proceaees  to- 
vud  less — and  less  chrcmlo-Htmbalanoe  In 
the  system.  |  { 

Just  as  It  would  be  Improvident  of  us  to 
negotiate  the  means  to  look  toward  a  major 
eapanslon  of  world  commerce  and  then  fall 
to  make  provision  for  the  future  expansion 
of  International  reserves.  It  :Would  be  im- 
provident of  us  not  to  follow  through  by 
recognizing  that  as  trade  and|  capital  move- 
mento  increase,  the  need  fori  jsmoother  ad- 
justment of  payments  imbato^es — without 
reeort  to  restrictive  practlcei  Hf-wlU  become 
erar  greater.  | 

In  an  increasingly  interde]  >#ndent  world. 
It  becomes  Increasingly  evideAt  that  adjust- 
ment to  pajrments  Imbalancee  must  be  made 
on  both  sides  of  the  scales.  Jiist  as  deficit 
nstlons  must  be  permitted  to  feel  pressures 
tiuit  urge  them  to  eUmlnatel  their  deflclto, 
nirplus  nations  must  not  be  permitted  to 
hoard  their  surplusee  Indefipttely.  Where 
■urpiuses  are  used  only  to  ^rchase  gold, 
the  world's  reserves  are  dli 
»t««l.  surpluses  should  M 
the  world's  work,  through  moi 
poUcles,  and  through  both 
Tate  Investment  designed  to  44atot  economic 
development.  ] ' 

It  should  be  reoognlaed  by  til  that  faUure 
<>y  some  to  use  per^stent  f^upluees  they 
*ocumuIate  to  encourage  tradle  and  assist  in 
development  to  a  cause  of  pea^stant  defielta 
^  the  payments  of  other  counties,  '^i^^n 
of  payments  eqtiilibrulm  ah^qd  attain  **««■ 
^•^•der.  international,  algnlfldance;  as  wall 
■■  ito  present,  one-sided  natMbai'^meanUig. 


ntohed.     In- 

'cled  to  do 

liberal  trade 

bile  and  prl- 


'     Strengthening  capital  markets 

Another  oi  the  challenges  of  1966  lies  In 
the  opportunity  to  Improve  the  depth  and 
reslllenpy  of  capital  markets  throu^out  the 
Free  World. 

Many  of  you^wUl  recall  that  my  prede^sea- 
sor.  former  Secretary  Douglas  Dillon,  spt^e 
to  you  on  thto  very  subject,  as  early  as  1962, 
at  your  Ninth  International  Monetary  Con- 
ference, in  Rome,  llito  was  well  before  we 
ware  ,in^>elled  by  the  inadequacies  of  the 
^urope&n  capital  market  to  enact  the  In- 
terest Equalization  Tax  and  develop  the 
volimtary  programs  to  moderate  Increases 
In  outflows  of  foreign  direct  Investment  and 
bank  credit  as  measures  of  protection  for  our 
payments  position. 

He  described  tn  1962  what  to  still  vary 
much  the  case: 

"Potential  investment  fimds  are  still  too 
often  dammed  up  behind  national  bound- 
aries by  legal  restrictions  or  institutional 
barriers.  •  •  • 

"Capital  does  not — as  it  should — flow  freely 
from  those  with  ampto  resoiwces  to  the 
pointa  of  greatest  need.  Benefits  and  bxir- 
dens  often  bear  little  relationship  to  cur- 
rant patterns  of  trade  or  to  the  undarlylng 
payments  {xjeitlon  of  a  country. 

"Tbim  to  reflected  in  the  fact  that  most  gov- 
ernments or  businesses,  wh«n  raising  funds 
outside  their  own  country,  still  look  to  the 
United  States  as  to  the  only  readily  avail- 
able source. 

"These  conditions  are  an  anomaly  in  a 
world  of  convertible  c\irrencles-^-a  world  in 
which  barriers  to  trade  have  been  steadily 
reduced — a  world  characterized  by  American 
deficits  and  European  surpluses." 

In  the  months  and  years  following  Sec- 
retary Dillon's  comment  it  became  Increas- 
ingly clear  that  the  dtoparlties  betwe«n  the 
capital  market  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  Europe  are  a  major  source  of  pay- 
ments Imbalance  in  the  wm-ld.  As  one  of  ten 
elements  in  bto  July  1963  program  to  meet 
thto  situation,  the  late  President  Kennedy 
appointed  a  Task  Force  tn  the  Fall  of  1968 
that  I  was  privileged  to  head. 

The  Summary  RecommendAtlonB  of  the 
Task  Force  Included  the  following: 

"The  Department  of  State  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  should,  through  appropriate 
IntematloiuU  bodies,  f>artlcularly  the  OECD, 
advocate  the  step-by-step  relaxation  of 
monetary,  legal,  institutional,  and  admlnto- 
tratlve  restrictions  on  capital  movements, 
together  with  other  actions  designed  to  In- 
crease the  breadth  and  efficiency  of  Free 
World  capital  markets." 

Despite  U.S.  efforts  In  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral coundto  to  encourage  It,  the  fact  to 
that  relatively  little  has  been  done  on  this 
score  In  the  years  Intervening  between  Secre- 
tary Dillon's  admonition  In  Rome  in  1962 
and  the  present.  Thto  has  made  doubly 
necessary  our  programs  for  moderating  the 
flow  of  U.S.  dollars  to  other  developed 
coxmtrles  through  the  voluntary  programs  on 
direct  Investment,  and  lending  by  financial 
Institutlehs,  initiated  in  Webroary  1968. 

Our  balance  of  payments  program  Itself 
to  tending, to  cause  Improvement  In  the  mar- 
ket for  ce^ltal  abroad.  With  the  dollar  out- 
flow moderated,  ac4  with  American  corpo- 
rations actively  seeking  funds  abroad,  thto 
market  to  flndUig  more  depth  and  resilience 
than  anyone  thought  it  had.  We  look  for- 
ward to  a  permanent  Imfwovement  in  foreign 
capital  markets  that  In  turn  wUl  reduce  the 
need  for  measxires  ba  our  part  to  guard 
against  over-dependenoe  upoM  our  capital 
market. 

We  are  hopeful  that  from  the  OECD  there 
will  be  forthcoming  thto  year  a  report  on 
thto  subject  of  long  term  significance. 

Nevertheleas,  differentials  in  parformahce 
and  resources  of  capital  markets  persist  that 
ars  s»grtat  lliat  the  v4ry  eflcMney  and' depth 
of  muted  StAtea  tapltti'  maiM«a  ioaake  tot 


an  ottiflow  of  dollars  that  la  pinnlahlng  to  tu 
in  balance  of  payments  tsrma. 

It  to  time  ttwt  thto  aapeot  of  tha  mteraa. 
tlonal  economic  syatem  as  it  now  stands 
should  be  oorrected,  without  detoy,  even  tf 
it  requires  some  rather  far  rm<?blng  adjust- 
ments In  the  internal  pollolaa  of  nadioms. 

Development  aasiatanee 

Diuing  the  year  1968,  tha  provlaion  of  ade* 
qiiate  leveto  of  develofHneot  asatotanoe.  on 
tha  right  terms,  bUateraUy  and  through  mul« 
tllateral  institutions,  should  ba  a  first  order 
of  business  In  the  Ffae  World. 

By  the  same  token,  1968  to  a  year  In  which 
we  shotUd  all  work  diligently  to  strengthen 
such  Free  World  Inftitutlona  as  the  World 
Bank  and  Its  aflUJated  Intemational  Develop* 
manA  AasoclatUm  and  the  Intar^Amarlcan 
Devejopmant  Bank.  We  should  also  work 
together  In  abetting  the  admirable  efforts  of 
the  nations  of  Asia  in  launching  thalr  own 
Asian  Development  Bank. 

And,  1966  to  a  year  In  which  the  assodatad 
countries  should  take  a  new  look  at  the  Or* 
ganlzatlon  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  After  the  passage  of  nearly 
five  years  of  beginnings,  it  may  well  ba  that 
Institutional  changes  arid  new  working  man- 
dates are  desirable  to  keep  that  organiaatton 
in  step  with  the  conditions  and  opportualo 
ties  for  concerting  efforts  and  poUdos  of  tT>T 
developed  nations  in  the  fruitful  field  o^ 
economic  and  financial  cooperation. 

Strengthening  both  type*  of  organlzattona 
to  basic  to  International  progress  In  the  field 
of  development  assistance. 

To  provide  adequate  leveto  and  tanas  of 
development  asstotance  for  the  developing 
countrlef  in  ways  that  take  Into  account  tha 
problems  of  the  asstotlrig  countries.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks,  the  OECD  and  the  IMF  to  work 
together  more  effectively  than  they  have  In 
the  past. 

The  obstacles  to  be  overcome  require  co- 
ordinated action  by  these  International  In- 
stitutions with  each  other  and  with  the 
participating  countrlea.  And,  better  coordi- 
nation of  bilateral  assistance  is  also  needed. 

New  techniques  such  as  the  consortia  and 
consultative  groups  sponsored  by  the  World 
Bank  are  to  be  commended. 

But  they  are  not  enough  if  the  real  prob- 
lems of  imlocklng  an  adeq\iate  transfer  of 
resources,  without  the  creation  of  an  in- 
tolerable bxirden  of  foreign  debt  In  the  recip- 
ient countries,  and  balance  of  payments 
difficulties  among  the  developed  countrlea, 
are  to  be  overcome. 

The  needs  for  economic  development  aa- 
stotance  are  immense. 

Even  if  the  monetary  system  of  the  devel- 
oped .world  were  f\inctioning  perfectly,  it 
would  be  a  challenging  assignment  to  meet 
these  needs. 

With  tha  system  functioning  imperfect- 
ly— with  key  donor  countries  In  deficit  or  In 
surplus — we  must  be  extraordinarily  Ingeni- 
ous If  we  are  to  come  cloee  to  meeting  thaaa 
needs  without,  further  straining  our  system. 

Some  of  us  must  provide  aid  at  least  In 
part  in  the  form  of  real  resources.  Prc^>eK 
distribution  of  these  responslbUltlea  would' 
help  our  adjustment  processes,  not  hinder 
them. 

Capital  must  flow  out  tn  reasonable  magni- 
tude and  on  reasonable  terms  from  cotmMea 
which  are  accumulating  savings  In  the  form 
of  reeerves.  Otherwise  the  calto  of  our  multi- 
lateral development  finance  Instttutlona  wm 
go  serkmsly  unfulfilled,  and  deserving  r^- 
qulremente  of  developing  eOuntrles  will  not 
be  met. 

Some  nations  feel  compelled  to  provide 
aid  on  harder  terms  than  others.  But  does 
It  make  sense  for  surplus  nations  to  profif^ 
It  on  harder  terms  than  defleit  natloaa? 
And  doea  it  nuke  sense  ^tppUe  short-tarm 
debt  at  high  Interest  osx  derel^ptng  oonatilea 
wtth  only  Uaiftad  eapadty  to  repayt 
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W*  mask  Had  tbt  WKfB  mmI  mini  at 
iBf  ttaa  lagltliaAt*  aMdt  of  davtloplaf  «oan- 
Mm  which  aivdolaff  what  thay  caa  to  brtp 
Bu*  w*  aost  dlatilbato  th« 
In  •  Bianiwr  whleh  noi  only  aakM 
■traoc  ^*  hoop*  oU  a(  uo  otroog,  tea 
tf  tho  tonrdoB  to  unofonly  or  vtSaUtg 
nnooandly  dlotrUmtod.  oorteln  at  oa  will 
Bkon  poworfnl  but  u  a  (roup  our 
■tmicth  win  bo  nppod:  o«r  groot  mvltt- 
Tor  wUl  tUtar.  Thlo  lo  ttio  ta»- 
both  or  tho  pf-iwtg  and  poot-war  oo- 
porlonoo  X  hof*  dooertbod  horo  tedoy. 

I  would  oucgoot  that  tho  qnootloo  at 
dotoniilnliic  not  only  a  pnetleal  and  tiwroao- 
inff  loTol  but  tho  appr^irlato  aharinf  at  la- 
tamatlonal  onomntnte  aortttanoo  programo  bo 
plaeod  high  on  tho  agonda  for  oonaWoratten 
at  tho  fortbeooitng  moottnga  thla  antnmn 
of  tho  WorM  Bank  and  Xntamattonal 
MoBotary  Fond  and  tho  Oifanlaatian  tor 
BooBomle  Oooporatlon  and  Dovolopmont. 

Tho  ehlof  osoouttToo  at  tho  moltUatval  do- 
TOlopraont  banka,  tho  IMP.  tho  OBOD  and  ttio 
Oovanora  or  AMomato  Oovomara  at  tho 
capital  aacportlnff  ooantrlo*  ahould  now  ar> 
ganlw  thoaaotToa  to  j^oparo  a  i^aa  for  tho 
nast  doeado  of  dovtiopmont  aaelataneo.  X 
omphaaiae  that  thla  plan  ahoold  not  bo 
llmltad  to  a  dotanahurtlon  of  how  araeh  la 
aoadad  and  whoro.  It  la  oqually  noeoHary  to 
aoarch  oot  mothoda  and  prooeduraa  for  Im- 
proflag  tho  torma  and  alloeatlon  of  dovolop- 
mont  aaalataneo  In  tho  Ught  of  the  roalttloa 
of  latanatkmal  flnanoo. 

Aoooaa  to  capital  markata  on  an  ordorly  and 
oqultoblo  quote  baata.  fair  alloeatton  of  land- 
ing raaponalbllttlaa  on  aoay  ropayment  tvma. 
tho  right  of  pledging  countrlaa  to  fuum 
obUgatlona  by  a  rooort  to  tlod  loana  or  tram- 
tm  at  gooda  and  aorrloea  to  aatlafy  theoo 
cMlgatlona  when  In  balance  of  paymente  dlf- 
flcnltloa — ^ttteoe  are  example  of  toplca  on 
whldi  the  advlee.  eonaoUdated  or  eomulatlTe. 
of  the  chief  eseeuttvae  of  the  InaUtuttona  for 
Intamatlonal  financial  eooperatlan  and  the 
rwponalble  rapreeentatlvea  of  the  aaatattng 
oofontrtaa  win  bo  useful. 

In  hla  Ptbiuary  1  Maoaage  to  Gongnaa  on 
Mreign  Aid.  President  Johnson  dearly  stetad 
the  poaltton  of  the  imited  States  saying: 

*?  propose  that  the  TThlted  Stetaa— In 
ways  consistent  with  Its  »^'^nf)e  of  payments 
poUey— increase  Its  oontrlbuttons  to  multl- 
Utoral  lending  Institutions,  particularly  the 
Zhtemational  D*?elopment  Association. 
Iheae  IncreasaaJwUl  be  eondtttonal  upon  ap- 
proprUto  rises  In  contributions  ttan  other 
members.  We  are  prepared  Immediately  to 
support  negotiations  Isadlng  to  agreements 
of  this  nature  for  submlsdon  to  the  Oongress. 
We  urge  other  adranoed  natlona  to  Join  ua  In 
SQpportlng  this  work." 

The  progress  of  development  aid  f*>AnM 
not  dHwnd  eolely  upon  the  tmited  Stetee  for 
stimulation  and  leadarahlp.  It  needa  or- 
ganlMthin  and  partle^tlon  with  fuU  and 
equal  responslbimy  of  aU  derelopsd  ooun- 
trtss  totansted  In  furthering  International 
owmomlo  cooperation.  These  Intamatianal 
bodies  were  created  trf  provide  that  oppor- 
tonlty  and  aarve  that  function. 


Th»  imm-MMoiMl  Corp.— A  prfsats  fiwtttw- 
HoM /br  fatsmstiOM)  oooperatfoa 

Bui  let  us  never  forget  that  public  fuwto 
and  InltlatlTes  oannot  aloae  saoosasfuUy  ao- 
WMPlloh  sound  and  constructive  ■««'yf^«^ 
domopnant.  Itar  can  governmental  or 
qoasl-govammsntal  Inatltutlans  alona  do  ths 
Job  of  Intamatlonal  «'«'*~nnlfl  ««w»|«T«^.yn 

Ooaaeqaaatty.  we  dMmId  not  fau  to  en- 
ooorage  and  ateeagthen  our  laatttutloM  that 
project  the  private  aaotor  lato  development 
work.  ABMng  these,  a  pUlar  of  our  latere 
nantmal  **'«''*Tir  la  the  muttt-aatUmal 
eecporatlon. 

^  V*wa  abl*  to  see  mora  olaaily  today  than 
bM  alwaya  beaa  poaalble  la  ths  past  that  the 
•■•w*fP«dsBoe  that  la  ao  m«tfi  a  part  of 
Ufa  le  cUttoaUy  dspeadant  tm  Ite  good 


functioning  upon  aon-govanuaaatal  aetlvl- 
tlea.  la  a  large  degree,  our  multi-national 
corporatlana  are  reaponstbls  for  our  tntar- 
aatlonal  soonomle  dsvelopmeat. 

These  outpuiattoaa  hsra  ooutilbutad  sob- 
atentlally  to  the  eoonomlo  growth  of  the 
Tim  World  alBoe  World  Wto  IX.  and  n  la 
dUBenlt  to  overstate  their  la^Mrtaaoe  to 
oontlBOed  growth  la  tho  Ptee  World 
aomy— partleulaity 


Xa  the  future  aiogh  a>ore  even  thaa  la 
tiw  past  Htsli  uuutflbntlon,  thair  nto  la  a 
growing  world  economy,  wlU  depend  crlt- 
IcaUy  upon  how  auceeasfuUy  we  can  ree- 
oneUe  national  Interaete  m  both  baae  and 
host  cooatrlas  with  tbalr  owi  private  la* 


This  raooncUlatton  wlU  require  give  and 
by  the  govaralag  authcrlttee  of  beae 
aad  heat  couatrlee.  It  wm  tavolvo  wimag- 
aeaa  la  each  otmatry  to  oppoee  ths  snb- 
Btltntton  of  aaiTow  asMonalism  for  freedom 
of  lavastmant  aeenrtty  of  pruperly  aad  eoB« 
tract  rlghta.  aad  tair  play  to  eateipilaea 
aflUlatsd  with  forelga  ooaosras.  It  wm 
also  require  obsarvanoe  by  private  oompa- 
nlee  with  foreign  aflDlattons  of  the  standards 
of  good  corporate  ottteanahlp  that  aceome- 
date  ths  nattonal  sentfbUMss. 

My  goveramsnt  has  welcomsd  aad  ratUtod 
the  multilateral  Oonvatlon  for  the  Settle- 
ment of  iBvsstBsnt  nspotsa.  aponaoaed  by 
the  World  Bank  aa  a  limited  but  ilgnlflcant 
atep  In  creating  an  Institutional  aad  eavl- 
ronmantal  barrlar  between  aaeaaalve  natlon- 
allam  aad  Vb»  mioltlnatVmal  eorporatlon. 

Tht  aalted  dtotes  balance  o/  payment* 

Tb*  year  19M  Is  ons  of  challenge  to  the 
United  States  In  making  progreaa  toward 
the  achievement  of  an  Al«^l^.^w  gogj  that 
Is  of  latsrast  to  other  countrlss  beoauss  It 
Is  a  matter  of  consldsimbls  Importance  to 
the  functioning  of  a  oontlnulngly  auceassful 
syaum  of  International   economic  and  11- 


I  refer  to  our  goal  of  achieving  and  aiala- 
talalng  a  ateady  equilibrium  In  our  Intar- 
natloaal  payuMats. 

We  reoogalae  that  the  baato  reaponalbUlty 
for  doing  thla  la  ours. 

We  have  no  Intention  of  ■hiririT^j  from  It. 

Our  balance  of  paymente  deficit  thla  year 

ima  la  large  part  from  the  fact  that  the 
United  Statea  la  «v>ntiTiiHTig  to  meet  Ita  Inter- 
national reaponalMUtlee  for  mlUtary  and 
eronomlo  aaalatanoe. 

To  the  United  Statea  a  commitment  In 
the  Pacific  to  defend  aelf -determination  In 
South  Vietnam  la  r<™Mw  to  a  commitment 
to  help  malntetn  a  Pree  Berlin. 

The  International  payaianto  deficit  of  the 
Uhlted  Statea  in  10M  on  an  overaU.  or  liquid- 
ity, baals  was  91.3  billion,  a  reduction  of 
more  than  one-half  from  $3.8  billion  In  186A. 
Thla  waa  the  nnaUeet  deficit  since  19A7— 
less  than  half  ths  93  bUllon  average  deficit 
for  the  seven  preceding  yeara. 

The  voluntary  ooopemtlon  of  our  banka 
aad  oorporatlona  la  moderating  outlaya  for 
lending  and  dlreot  Inveatmmt  In  dev^oped 
natlana.  added  to  strsnuous  tforte  to  mini- 
mise ths  balance  of  paynMnte  eosto  of  mlU- 
tary and  aid  axpendltarw  outslds  ths  Xhtltsd 
Statw  oontrlbntad  to  this  result.  However, 
last  August,  reportlag  on  the  second  quarter 
aurplua  (the  first  sinplus  quarter  la  aiany 
years)  X  warasd: 

*Va  do  aot  take  It  aa  a  slga  we  have  tamed 
the  eoraer  from  balaace  of  paymente  deficlto 
to  balaace  of  payaMnte  aarpluHs." 

Since  that  time,  with  the  baglaal^  of  the 
large  bulld-iq>  of  the  direct  aad  ladlreet 
coete  of  cor  ailUtary  aad  aid  oporatton  la 
Southeaat  Asia,  we  have  beea  ao  aiare  thaa 
holding  our  owa. 

Adjuatlas  tha  qoartasty  figuraa  to  take  lato 
aooooat  two  <peolflc  arraagMnente  with  Oaa- 
ada  and  West  Oeimaay  which  fUaeUom  ta 
fMt;  on  aa  aaanal  ~ 


be:  trd  qnartaa  1968.  ggTI  mUUcn:  4th  guar, 
ter  ISOS,  1361  mniloa:  1st  quartsr  1866,  «hi 
million. 

Those  auggeat  that  for  the  last  three  qiwb 
ters  we  have  beea  oa  a  plateau  of  about  «ij 
bllUon  annual  rate  defldt.  all^tly  above  tha 
91J  bUllon  deficit  for  1066  aa  a  whole.  bS 
Btni  vary  aubataatlally  below  the  level  cf 
preoedlag  yeara. 

Careful  aaalyato  wlU  support  the  prapoat 
tlcn  that,  abeent  the  Vietnam  build-up,  tlia 
United  Statee  might  have  moved  aubctaa- 
ttaUy  doeer  to  equilibrium  In  the  last  tbia* 
quartera. 

Indeed,  diould  the  r«'fl*>1"f>tlmi  of  mtu 
uree.  Old  and  new.  that  are  being  brought  to 
bear  on  our  trade  balance  eauae  It  to  raaoma 
an  upward  curve,  the  march  toward  eqiuub. 
Hum  could  reaume  despite  Vietnam. 

Bkporte  are  wdl  up  this  year,  aad  la  a 
broad  range  of  nonagrlcultural  produeta. 
On  the  import  side.  I  am  hopeful  that  « 
the  rate  of  Increaee  In  groea  national  pndnet 
alowa-«nd  I  think  yon  wlU  agree  that  it  vm 
not  continue  X6  Increaee  at  the  aama  rata  m 
in  the  firat  quarter^— and  aa  new  productln 
capadty  comea  on  atraam.  the  bulge  in  im. 
parte  win  subside. 

Our  goal  Is  stlU  the  achievement  of  eqol. 
llbrlum— euatatned  equlUbrlum.  The  multi- 
ple coete  of  Vietnam  have  made  the  taiki 
more  dlfllcult.  to  be  aure,  and  it  may  be  that 
we  will  have  to  aettle  for  an  Interim  objeo- 
tlve  of  equlllbnum  exclusive  of  the  ooet  cf 
Vietnam. 

coiKximoir 

It  eeems  to  me  that  the  more  Importaat 
question  today  la  not  whether  the  Unltt4 
Statee  WlU  aolve  Ua  paymente  problem  bat 
how  It  will  do  ao. 

The  coete  of  Vietnam  are  not  permanent  or 
ordinary  coete. 

Our  voluntary  program,  coupled  with  a 
degree  of  monetary  reetralnt  unparalleled  ts 
recent  years,  la  working  weU.  Our  pragnn 
to  delimit  the  Impact  of  government  a- 
pendituree  abroad  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
mente la  being  tightened  In  meaningful  waja. 
Our  recent  trade  performanoe.  it  la  trm, 
has  been  lees  buoyant  than  we  had  hopad 
but  thla  la.  In  part,  another  manifeatatlea 
of  the  Vietnam  problem.  Moreover,  addi- 
tional  msasures  to  encourage  exports  an 
undoarway.  We  are  not  ready  to  conelod* 
that  even  in  the  face  of  Vietnam  the  bait  of 
our  march  toward  equlllbnum  le  in  any  aenn 
a  fundameatal  or  lasting  one. 

Against  this  baekpmind.  how  should  tea 
united  Statee  react  beyond  Intensifying  tti 
existing  programt  Should  we  take  the  nar- 
row, nationalistic  view  that  In  the  InterMt 
of  the  United  Statea.  the  United  States  bal- 
ance of  paymente  must  b«  brought  Into 
equlUbrlum  no  matter  what  the  ooet  to  tba 
P»ee  Worldt 

Should  we  attempt  to  eolve  thla  proUM 
through  a  reduction  In  our  i>iaisiai  mllltaty 
conoaitmentef 

Should  we  attempt  to  wcAy  It  by  slsahlog 
our  foreign  economic  aaelatance  prograaaf 

Should  wo  attempt  to  eolve  tt  by  revenlag 
the  entire  trend  of  our  trade  poUey  and  the 
worlds  trade  poUeyf 

Should  we  reetrlet  travdf 

Should  ire  Impoae  mandatory  controls  oa 
capital  fiowsf 

Should  we  solve  It.  in  short  at  the  a* 
pence  of  the  other  Important,  constructtn 
dedalona  that  remain  to  be  made— that  moit 
be  made  In  Intamatlonal  acoaomlc  altain 
la  iseet  Should  we  eolve  it  at  the  risk  of 
uaravelUng  the  earafuUy  woven  fabric  of 
Intaraatloaal  cooperatton  that  baa  aarved  • 
ao  waU  durli«  ths  last  M  yaarsr 

Wa  an  know  that  the  United  States  oonli. 
If  It  decided  that  it  must  do  so.  sdve  tMt 
prohlisa  aleoa.  bo*  It  cooM  do  eo  only  st 
gnat  cost  to  ths  aconomlss.  ths  asplrattaas 
and.  ladsad.  the  eata^  of  aU  the  aatlcas  of 
thsffeaaWMM.^ 


June  «,  1966 

U  tbls  the  direction  In 
move  at  the  cmearoada  In 

Other  nations — aiany  of 
hwe  today — have  a  vital 


In  whether  the  United  Stotei  aolvee  Ite  pay- 


ments problem  but  In  how 

We  beUeve  that  we 
■ball   find   the   aolutlon   tc 
where  we  have  found  the 
many  other  problema  di 
yean.    That  is,  we  abaU  fli 
blnatlon  of  meaauree  which 
ent  with  the  reeponaible  rol 
States  as  a  good  partner 
financial  cooperation. 

It  Is  In  that  apirit  that  we 
allies  and  all  of  our  other  fzi^nda  to  Join  ua 
with  renewed  vigor  m  mef^lng  the  chal' 
langes  of  1906, 
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we  ahould 

repreeented 
not  OBly 


eolve  It. 
aad  that  wa 
I  thla  problem 
i^dutlona  to  eo 
the  last  ao 
it  in  a  com- 
be conalat- 
of  the  United 
lU  Intemattonal 

invite  aU  of  our 


:er,  some 
idment  to  the 
priatlon  Act 
iursing  homes 


mJRSINO   HOMES   FOR    VETERANS 

Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  SpealMr.  I  ask  unan- 
imous conaent  that  the  gsatleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  JoiLsra]  may  extmd 
his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Racoao 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAIEOai  pro  temjipre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  |iibe  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   J0EL80N.    Mr 
time  ago.  I  offered  an  ami 
Independent  OfBces  App: 
to  restore  $1  ^  million  for 
for  veterans. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  aibendment  was 
passed,  and  that  it  was  supported  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Congressman  Edwar9  PattknI.  In 
his  district  is  located  thA  Menlo  Park 
home  which  Is  so  vitally  [iffected. 

I  Insert  a  letter  received  by  Mr.  PAinir 
on  the  matter:  |! 

Dbab  OoNORBssMAir  Pattki^:  Tour  aupport 
ol  the  amendment  to  the  Independent  Offlcee 
Appropriation  Act  which  reajt^red  91,600.000 
to  the  appropriation  for  I  tnatchlng-fund 
(rants  to  States  for  conatnumon  of  nuralng 
bomea  la  greatly  appredat^^  by  members 
of  the  Veterana  of  Pordgn 

By  providing  the  fuU  94.oM,000  requeated 
by  the  Veterana  Artmlniatratwn.  you  have  In 
a  very  real  senae  helped  reecM  thla  program. 
Considering  that  the  Statee Ji^  beulng  the 
major  share  of  this  burden  fct:  this  program 
and  that  a  number  of  theno^iare  waiting  to 
proceed,  any  delay  In  ImplraMntlng  It  would 
be  false  economy. 

Our  New  Jeraey  Departmedti  la  particularly 
pleased  that  their  State  la  ^aaxi%  the  very 
flnt  partidpante  in  the  program.  I  am 
amding  commander  John  Ct^mer  a  copy  of 
this  letter  as  a  meana  of  advMng  him  of  the 
inatnunental  part  you  playeqlnkeeplng  this 
program  alive. 

PkAirciB  Wt.  Srovxa, 
fMrector,  ttatUmal  LepteMttoe  5enHoe, 
Veteruiu  of  roreign  ^an  of  the 
United  SUtea. 


BANKING  AND  CURRENJ^Y  COMMIT- 
TEE CONDUCTS  VITaE  STDDT  OF 
BANK  OWNERSHIP 


Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  SpeakjSr.  I  ask  nnan- 
Imous  conamt  that  the  g^tlraaan  from 
New  Jersey  fMr.  McOtAxii)  may  extend 
bis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Bicmd 
•nd  include  extraneous  mi  i^ter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temi  )C>re.  Is  than 
cAtJection  to  the  reouegt  of  t  w  ventkman 
"om  Florida^ 

There  was  no  objeetlan. 


•7i    t. 


Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Comaiit- 
tee  eurroxtly  is  ooDductlng  a  moet  vital 
study  into  the  ownership  of  the  Nation's 
commercial  banks.  Tills  studbr.  I  am  con- 
vinced, will  be  a  valuable  to61  for  the 
Congress  when  it  ocHuAders  *»a^nHng  leg- 
lalaticm  in  the  future. 

Today's  Wall  Street  Journal  carries  an 
excellent  article  by  Norman  C.  Miller 
outlining  the  progress  of  this  stud^  to 
date.  I  insert  this  article  in  the  Rscord 
at  this  point  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Patman  Spubs  Hooss  Pamzl  BAXKnra 
Studt — ^TausT  DspAancxNTS  Amono  Maim 
Taboxts 

(By  Noiman  C.  Miller) 

WASKtMCTOir. — The  banking  industry  is 
facing  a  wide-ranging  Congreaslonal  Inveetl- 
gatlon  spearheaded  by  Ito  old  foe.  Chairman 
PsncAN  (D.,  Tezaa)  of  the  House  Banking 
Oonunlttee. 

The  InveeUgatlon  has  the  primary  aim  of 
unearthing  abiiaee  in  the  operations  of  bank 
truat  departments.  But  Mr.  Patkak  alao 
promisee  to  delve  deeply  Into  the  "major 
problema"  of  whether  bank  ownership  Is 
overly  "concentrated"  and  "if.  and  to  what 
extent,  unsavory  elementa  have  infiltrated 
conunercial  banka"  by  gaining  stock  eontnd. 

The  investigation  is  Just  getting  under  way 
and  Mr.  Patman  doeen't  expect  to  disclose 
resulte  at  public  hearings  untU  after  the 
November  elections.  But,  in  a  document  cir- 
culated within  the  committee,  Mr.  Paticam 
saya  an  initial  Inquiry  already  has  turned 
up  ". . .  data  which  ahowa  that  a  major  Baat- 
em  bank  has  control,  through  the  device  of 
controlling  the  voting  power  at  bank  stock 
held  In  Its  trust' department,  of  large  per- 
oentagea  of  the  outstanding  atock  In  sevoral 
other  competitor  banlEs  in  ite  area.  We  aleo 
have  information  to  Indicate  that  It  la  a  wide- 
spread practloe  for  trust  departmenta  of  oom- 
merclal  banks  to  hold  in  their  trust  accounte 
a  large  percentage  of  the  outotandlng  stock 
in  their  own  banks." 

BBVOUr  A' 


Tsusr  nVAxncmna  ABS  TABcar 


oo: 

The  internal  committee  document,  algned 
by  Mr.  PATicAir,  dldnt  name  the  "major 
Bastem  bank"  or  any  other  bank. 

The  information  produced  by  Mr.  Pat- 
KAif's  initial  survey  haa  proved  auflloiently 
Intereeting,  however,  to  be^  subdue  a 
threatened  revolt  within  the  Wanking  Com- 
mittee over  the  methoda  used  by  the  chair- 
man when  he  quietly  launched  the  Investi- 
gation eeveral  weeka  ago. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Patxait  aaked  brokerage 
Anna,  bank  trust  departmenta,  insurance 
compimlee  and  othera  for  the  namee  of  per- 
sons  for  whom  they  held  bank  stocks  in  trust, 
nie  intent  of  this  move  was  to  ''""p"^  a 
fuU  list  of  bank  ownsrs  as  a  bass  for  the 
Investigation. 

Several  of  those  receiving  the  request  ob- 
jected, however,  and  Mr.  PancAif  than  sub* 
poenaed  the  information.  The  subpoenas, 
issued  on  Mr.  Patmaw's  sole  order,  lad  to  a 
protest  by  13  of  ths  Wanking  Oonualttee'S 
35  members  that  the  ehalnnan  was  proceed- 
ing In  a  high-handed  fashion.  The  object- 
ing members  threatened  aa  att«apt  to  re- 
pudiate the  subpoenas. 

But  late  last  week,  mambers  of  the  panel's 
domestic  finance  subconualttsa.  which  Is 
handling  the  investigation  under  Mr.  Pax^ 
KAM's  dlractloa.  voted  7  to  4  la  favor  of  the 
ohalraiaa's  subpoena  action.  This  vote  of 
oonfldence  has  vAif^  oonualttse  lafii^itlag 
ovar  tha  lavestlgatlaa.  at  least  for  tha  tiate 
balag;  barrlag  other  uaforeeeen  madWoeks. 
ths  vote  ssauras  that  Mr.  Pancair  wlU  bs  abte 
to  get  a  foU  list  of  bank  stoekhOldssa. 


At  this  stage,  Mr.  Patkah  seems  most  con- 
cerned about  iMsstbls  abusss  by  bank  trust 
departmente.  which  he  says  have  custody 
of  more  than  9190  bUllon  In  aasate.  Bsmala- 
talas  that  "baaks  ftequeatly  administer 
their  use  (of  trust  hoMlngs)  with  broad  <Ub- 
cretlonary  powers.  Ths  very  magnitude  of 
thsss  holdings  can  lead  to  sttuattons  and 
practices  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
public  intareet." 

Several  aspeete  of  bank  trust  operations 
"urgently  require  Intenelve  atudy  and  hear- 
tnsa,"  Mr.  PancAir  aeserts.  to  detemlas 
*>hat.  if  any,  remedial  legiisiatlon  te  iw 
quired."    Among  them: 

Whether  there  should  be  llmlte  on  "the 
slgs,  extent,  concentration,  and  use  of 
assete  which  may  be  held  In  a  fiduciary 
capacity  by  any  bank." 

Whether  banks  should  bs  required  to  dls- 
doae  "aU  facte  la  cotinectlon  with  trust  pne- 


Whether  a  law  Is  nseded  "to  prevent 
stlfiing  of  competition  by  banks  vrhlch  are  la 
a  position  to  extend  preferential  treatment — 
for  example,  through  discrlailnatory  loans  to 
businesses  In  which  their  trust  departmente 
have  substantial  Investmente." 

Whether  banks  should  be  haired  from 
"ahowlng  favmltiam  In  the  purohaae  aad  eale 
of  eecuflttee.  Such  action  could  limit  com- 
petition and  has  serious  antitrust  aad  other 
Implications." 

Whether  new  eafegUards  ars  nseded  to 
protect  beneficiaries  of  trust  estotes  "sgalnst 
abuss  or  neglect  of  the  highest  standud  of 
fiduciary  dutlss  Xfj  bank  trusteee." 

Whether  stricter  laws  should  bs  Impossd 
to  guard  against  oonfilct  of  interest  that  may 
arise  when  bank  directors  or  oOoere  are  dl- 
lectora,  oOcera  or  ahareholdere  of  other  busl- 
neeeee,  particularly  buslneeeee  In  which  a 
bank's  trust  department  has  a  "substantial 
Investment." 

rATMASr'S   ISSS  BBVOBT 

Bariy  In  1908,  Just  before  he  took  over  as 
chairman  of  the  Bouse  Banking  Committee. 
Mr.  PaniAir  Issued  a  lengthy  report  Charging 
vrldeapread  control  of  commercial  banks  by 
Other  commercial  banks,  aa  vrell  as  by  other 
«««««i<«i  Institutions  such  as  Insurance  ccm- 
panlee.  TtM  Information  was  gathered  white 
be  waa  chairman  of  the  House  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Committee,  from  which  he  transferred  to 
the  banking  post.  In  the  report.  Bap.  Pat- 
XAN  argued  there  was  "a  netvrork  of  Unks^ 
among  banks  and  other  Institutions  through 
conunon  stockholdings  and  loans  secured  by 
bank  stocks. 

That  earUer  repeat,  aeoordlng  to  Hep.  Pat- 
maw,  waa  based  on  Information  gathered  at 
his  request  by  the  Pederal  Beeerve  Systsm  oa 
Ite  300  largest  msknber  banks.  He  termed  tt 
a  report  on  "chain  banking."  malnteining 
that  'ninks  are  found  particularly  In  such 
financial  centers  as  Hartford,  Boston,  New 
York.  PhUadelphU,  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
Cleveland.  "Certain  of  these  liidts,"  ha 
added,  "center  In  Insuraaos  compaalss.  othsn 
In  savlngi  banks  and  stlU  otham  In  ncmlnsa 
holdings  of  large  coaunerdal  banks."  A 
nominee  arrangement  Is  a  Isgal  device  ussd 
Bialaly  by  brokers  aad  bank  trust  depart- 
mente to  simplify  ths  transfer  of  sseurlttea. 

On  Issuing  the  r^Mrt.  Mr.  PancAW  eald  the 
HOuae  n««irtin  conualttae  woxild  oonsldar 
taglslatlon  "to  conaet  any  abusss"  that  aMy 
arlsB  from  practloM  dasailbed  la  It.  No  suoh 
specific  Isgirtatlon  haa  as  yat  raaolted  Urom 
the  report. 


POLISH  MILLENNIUM  STAMP 

Mr.  FUQUA.  «Mr.  Eftieakeir,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoilt  [Mr.  DdlsxiI  may  extend  Ids 
zemarka  at  this  point  in  the  Raooas  aad 
include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objectioii. 

Mr.  DUUEOa.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
HOB  annlyersary  year,  maiidng  1.000 
years  of  Christianity  In  Poland,  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  Polish  mlllPTintimi  stsuKip  on 
July  30  Is  most  appropriate  to  the  sig- 
nlfloanoe  of  the  obwrvanee.  The  entire 
PoUsh  community  Is  grattful  to  our  Poet- 
master  Oeneral,  lAwrenee  F.  O^Men,  for 
making  this  stamp  possible. 

This  morning  I  was  privileged  to  be 
among  those  Invited  to  attend  the  unveU- 
Ing  of  the  design  of  the  mni»nninm  com- 
memorative postage  stamp.  Postmaster 
Oeneral  O'Brien  made  some  Inqilrlng 
comments  at  this  unveiling,  with  respect 
to  the  Importance  of  this  stamp.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  these  com- 
ments are  Included  below: 
Bwfiiw  BT  PoflTMAam  OsHauL  Lawxxmcb 

F.  O^Bbok.  at  thb  Ukvblxxo  Cuxmont  or 

TSB  Poum  MnxBMnnc  Btaxp.  PoentAarBi 

Qmmua.'m   BacvnoK   Rook,   WnmaDAT, 

Jmral.lMe 

Today  I  am  happy  to  join  with  members  of 
the  Congreas  and  leaden  of  our  PollAh- 
Amertcan  community  In  unveiling  a  poetage 
■tamp  that  la  both  Important  In  itself,  and 
Irapratant  In  what  It  repreaenta. 

This  stamp  Is  Important  In  Itself  beeatiae 
of  Ita  excellent  design,  by  prominent  Mil- 
waukee artiat  Bdmund  Xieirandowskl,  and 
beeanae  it  wffl  serve  as  a  sUent  meaaenger 
reminding  many  mlUlona  of  people  both  here 
and  abroad  that  Poland'a  history  la  a  long 
history,  a  proud  history,  and  a  history  that 
elearly  reflects  Ptdand's  Important  role  as  a 
bridge  between  the  cultures  of  East  and  West. 

The  stamp  Is  also  Important  because  It  Is 
one  more  proof  that  we  live  In  a  society  and 
under  a  form  of  govamment  that  responds. 
and  aoUvely  seeks  to  respond,  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  American  i>ostsge  stamps  pro- 
vide a  panorama  of  our  people,  their  asplra- 
ttona.  their  actlvlUes.  their  achlevaments. 
Our  stamps  affirm  what  Amarlcans  admire: 
and  they  are  an  admlrahle  ezpreaaton  of  what 
we  affirm. 

Thla  atamp  owea  Ita  being  not  to  aome  ar- 
bitrary dedalon  by  government,  taken  In  iso- 
latton  from  public  sentiment,  but  because  of 
a  great  groundsweU  of  opinion  that  com- 
memoration of  the  birth  of  the  Polish  nation 
and  of  Poland's  adoption  of  Christianity  1000 
y*an  ago  was  a  worthy  and  highly  approprl- 
•to  hlatorlcal  event  for  commemoration  on  a 
UBltad  Statea  poatage  atamp. 

In  asking  all  Americana  to  Join  In  cele- 
brating the  Polish  MUlennlimi,  President 
Johnaon  said  that  ".  .  .  love  for  national  In- 
dapendenoe  and  for  the  basic  rights  of  min 
•till  Ilea  deep  in  the  baarta  of  the  PoUah 
people.**  It  la  flttlag  and  proper  that  this 
atamp  aervsa  to  remind  the  world  that  thla 
love  has  behind  It  a  tradition  of  ten  cen- 
tartea,  and  that  through  Invaalon.  foreign 
domination,  struggle,  partition,  this  tradi- 
tion has  been  tempered  and  made  atrong  In 
the  furnace  of  adversity. 

During  the  paat  two  years  we  have  received 
•B  untisuaUy  large  number  of  requeata  and 
•ppeala  to  honor,  through  the  tesuanee  of  a 
eoauaamoratlTe  stamp,  the  IClUennlum  of 
Foland'a  bonda  with  the  Western  world. 
These  appeala  came  in  many  waya,  from 
many  volcea.  They  came  from  private  clU- 
■ena.  They  same  from  leading  membera  of 
Ooograaa  from  both  political  parUee.  not 
•loneftcm  Oongreaaman  of  PoUah  deacent. 
but  f>om  men  who  repreeent  a  croaa  aeetton 
9i  Amartoa.  Hie  ratjpieata  earn*  alao  tram 
iyhnataUe  ortelaa  and.  from  BoUah-Amailaaii 


oommiinltlea  and  organlaaUona  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Certainly,  we  should  stress  that  this  stamp 
will  also  serve  to  remind  the  people  of  Po- 
land that  we  tressure  that  part  of  our  herit- 
age that  has  come  to  us  through  our  mil- 
lions of  American  sons  and  daughters  of 
Poland. 

I  am  proud  and  happy  that  this  greatest 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  people  occurs  dur- 
ing my  term  as  Postmaster  Oeneral.  and  that 
I  have  the  oiqiortunl^  through  unveiling 
this  stamp  to  join  with  so  many  admirers  of 
Poland  here  and  throughout  the  world  In 
saluting  this  great  people. 


VEHICLE  SAFETY 


Mr.  FUQUA.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dint]  may  extend  his 
remaito  at  this  point  In  the  Rboou>  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole 
Nation  must  be  appalled  by  the  highway 
death  record  of  the  recent  Memorial  Day 
we^end. 

Congress  has  been  airing  the  prob- 
lems through  its  committee  work  on  auto 
safety  features  or  the  lack  thereof. 

In  the  Interest  of  these  very  important 
dlseusBloBS.  I  wish  to  submit  for  the  rec- 
ord the  attached  address  by  Edwin  W. 
Parkinstm  before  the  4eth  Pennsylvania 
Automotive  Associaticm  annual  conven- 
tion on  May  24, 196«: 

VsRXCLa  SavcTT 
(By  Bdwln  W.  Parkinson,  general  manager, 
Peimsylvanla  Automotive  Association,  be- 
fore 4eth  Pennsylvania  Automotive  Associ- 
ation annual  convention,  Bedford  Springs 
Hotel,  Bedford.  Pa.,  May  34, 1996) 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen.   All  of  us  are  deeply 
concerned  about  highway  safety,  about  the 
1,000   people   being   killed   on   our  nation's 
highways  every  week,   about  the  need  for 
more  and  better  highways,  expanded  driver 
education,  more  stato  and  local  police,  the 
continued  effort  on  the  part  of  automobile 
manufacturers  to  Incorporate  every  conceiv- 
able safety  feature  they  can  in  every  car  or 
truck  that  Is  buUt,  and  certainly  we  feel 
the  need  for  a  great  deal  more  active  Inter- 
eat  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  m  all 
of  theae  areaa  of  highway  aafety. 

Thla  concern  la  not  one  bom  out  of  recent 
pubUo  hearings  In  Washington  or  caiised  by 
Irresponsible  statements  made  by  persons 
not  qualified  to  even  speak  on  the  subject. 
Our  concern  can  be  transmitted  Into  proven 
aoeompllshments  attained  over  a  period  of 
many  years  and  never  would  we  down-grade 
the  high  Integrity  of  PAA  by  perpetrating  a 
cruel  hoax  on  the  public  through  dramatic 
but  unsound  and  untrue  statements. 

Our  purpose  here  today  in  this  convention 
of  automobile  dealers,  representing  the  larg- 
est aaaocUtlon  of  Ita  kind  In  ttie  world.  U  to 
let  the  people  of  Pennaylvanlw  know  we  do 
not  condone  the  ImpUcatlona  made  by  some 
17.8.  Senators  and  others  andWe  want  our 
13,000,000  people  to  know  what  haa  been 
done  for  them  In  Peimsylvanla,  what  la  be- 
ing done  now  and  what  we  hope  to  aee  done 
in  the  future. 

It  la  a  tragic  altuatlon.  In  my  oplnton.  when 
a  few  people  can  banty  a  subject  like  high- 
way aalMy  around  and  blow  It  up  all  out  of 
proportton  and  mislead  the  pubUo  Into 
thinking  the  eats  we  have  for  aala  now  and 
those  they  an  ditvlng  an  net  — 


It  la  Intereatlng  to  note  that  one  of  the 
Senators  leading  the  recent  hearings  do« 
not  even  have  a  motor  vehicle  InspecUan 
program  In  hla  home  stato,  but  it  la  pretty 
easy  to  cast  disparaging  remarks  against  « 
machine  that  cannot  go  to  the  polls  and  cMt 
a  voto. 

We  have  no  Intention  of  becoming  en- 
gaged In  a  verbal  battle  on  the  proe  and  eoas 
<rf  what  has  been  said  but  now  that  the  pnb. 
lie  has  been  aroused  and  they  are  sbowliw 
an  Interest  In  the  subject,  we  want  them  to 
know  the  true  facts.  We  hope  they  will  agt 
only  be  reassured  but  will  support  the  many 
programs  that  are  available  and  prepsie 
themselvee  to  shoulder  the  true  responsibil- 
ity for  eliminating  most  of  the  blghwt* 
accidents. 

Let's  take  a  look  first  at  the  autamoWlt 
since  It  seems  to  be  the  focal  point  of 
Interest. 

This  Is  a  machine  that  has  been  engl> 
neered,  designed  and  tested  over  and  ot« 
again  with  safety  not  only  in  mind,  but  with 
new  and  Improved  safety  features  built  into 
every  new  model. 

To  Impress  this  upon  our  own  Lsglslatun, 
I  have  taken  members  of  our  House  and 
Senate  to  Detroit,  where  they  have  vlstttd 
the  multlmllllon  dollar  research  and  devd- 
opment  centers  and  the  extensive  provlni 
grounds.  They  have  seen  first  hand  ttt 
huge  amount  of  tUne,  eifort  and  expense  la- 
volved  in  research,  design  and  testing  even 
the  smallest  items  of  an  automobile. 

There  will  be  safety  improvements  In  Um 
1967  models  Just  as  there  have  been  Im- 
provemente  in  every  model  manufactured 
since  the  first  one  was  built,  and  there  will 
be  more  on  the  '68e  and  'Wa  and  so  on 
through  the  years. 

We  are  not  standing  still  and  you  can  bsl 
that  Detroit  never  has  and  never  will  itaod 
still  and  we  don't  need  anyone  In  Washing- 
ton to  tell  us  what  to  do.  I  would  far  rsthsr 
put  my  faith  in  engineers  in  Detroit  than 
the  politicians  In  Washington. 

The  recent  announcement  that  8.7  miUloa 
cars,  manufactured  sinoe  1960  were  defeetin 
was  released  in  such  fashion  by  our  erttlci 
that  the  public  has  been  misled  into  be- 
lieving these  cars  were  unsafe.  It  was  not 
adequately  disclosed  these  voluntary  ad- 
Justmente  and  corrections  wsre  made  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  vehicles  and 
asstire  their  satisfactory  performance,  and 
were  not  primarily  related  to  aafety. 

One  would  aaaume  our  legislators,  befots 
Issuing  such  Bweeplng  statements  about  tin 
reliability  of  the  producte  of  our  natloni 
leading  contributor  of  teass  and  employ- 
ment, would  seriously  consider  the  likelihood 
of  a  disastrous  effect  on  our  economy.  Tiis 
autotnobUe's  contribution  to  our  nattonsl 
well-being  Is  far  from  a  myth. 

One  business  in  six  Is  automotive. 

The  more  than  33,000  franchised  deatei 
in  the  VS.  employ  approximately  700,000 
people. 

As  an  Industry,  over  12.000,000  tT.S.  work- 
ers are  employed  in  the  manufacture,  dis- 
tribution, maintenance  or  commercial  uai 
of  vehicles. 

Last  year  the  dealers'  payroll  alons 
amounted  to  nearly  4  billion  dollars.  Ad- 
ditionally, they  spent  another  $376  mllllaa 
for  advertising  in  their  local  communities. 

Now,  what  have  we  done  in  Pennsylvanls 
and  why  can  your  customers  buy  new  or 
iised  cars  from  you  with  confidence? 

Back  In  1947  your  PAA  Safety  Conunmes 
was  established  on  a  statewide  basis  and  Its 
76  members  have  met  In  Hanisburg  twlsa 
a  year,  every  year  atnoe  and  we  have  ooB' 
ducted  about  ISO  meetings  for  our  inspset' 
Ing  mschanlOB  twice  k  year  during  the  p*M 
19  yeara. 

The  obllgatton  of  our  Safety  Commtttn 
is  to  atudy  and  propoae  autonottve  aafa^ 
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tnpTOvemente — In  every  Mip«H>  Cram  traUd- 
mg  the  cars  to  eonatruotlng   ihe  highways. 

Its  members  and  Uielr  pntaecessors  have 
iMen  prime  movers — In  behalf  of  PAA — In 
virtually  every  safety  develofment  In  the 
automotive  field  In  Pennsylvfifila  for  nearly 
Half  a  century. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that 
sutboritlee.  Just  the  spoki 
Qtorltles  are  back  home, 
gf  thousands  of  our  customi 
administrative  desks  in  the 
tod  sitting  In  the  halls  of  thai  ^legislature. 

We  are  merely  the  spokesmen  for  a  sys- 
tem of  automobile  inspectlomj  that  was  Inltl- 
gted  In  Pennsylvania  37  years  ago — in  1929. 


e  are  not  the 

The  au- 

er  the  hoods 

cars,  at  the 

State  Capitol, 


R  Is  a  system  unsurpassed 
tbe  nation,  and  equalled  by 

We  also  speak  for  the  Pe) 
of  driver  education,  which  m 
136  for  each  trainee;  and  a 


any  stete  In 
r. 

Ivanla  system 

gives  schools 

part  of  this 


program  is  the  973  cars  loaut^  to  Pennsyl 


Tsnla  schools  by  our  dealers  apld  their  manu- 
facturers. Today,  out  of  the  141,000  who  are 
<dd  enough  to  qualify,  100,6n>  high  school 
students  are  getting  credlto  mx  some  form 
of  driver  education — Indudlngl  68,861  under- 
going actual  driver  Instructloi). 

This  committee  also  speak4  tox  legislation 
dgned  just  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Governor 
Seranton  which  upgrades  specifications  for 
brake  lining  in  Pennsylvania  ears. 

We  speak  for  legislation  patted  in  the  last 
Msston  of  the  Oeneral  Asiembly  which 
tightens  the  Inspection  and  use  of  recondi- 
tioned tires.  I 

We  speak  for  an  ever-Improving  system  of 
drivers'  license  suspensions;  and  for  a  system 
Vhleh  requires  Incompetent  drivers,  eon- 
Tleted  of  road  offenses — at  aiiiy  age — to  at- 
tend driving  classes.  |  { 

We  speak  for  a  system  ux|c)er  which  pri- 
vately-operated driver  training  echoed  are 
licensed  and  supervised  by  this  Stete  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  | ' 

In  Pennsylvania,  we  have  a  '•fix-proof"  sys- 
tem for  trafQc  siunmonses  issued  by  our  State 
Police;  our  automobile  saleai|ien  and  sales 
•ncutlves  are  now  being  ll94nsed  and  the 
entire  Industry  thereby  achlc^MS  a  new  level 
of  integrity.  {  j 

In  every  new  car  sold  in  this  state,  the  pro- 
totypes of  headlamps,  tail  lights,  reflex  reflec- 
tors, brake  hose  and  dozens  (>f  other  items 
tDTOlvlng  safeness  havie  bei^  laboratory- 
tested— under  tbe  ConmionwMdth's  supervl- 
don  and  by  an  Independent  flim — before  the 
'  manufacturer  may  deliver  li^|  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  Is  a  stete  ccxxlitiltted  to  forge 
ahead  with  a  $10  billion,  lO-tiar  program  of 
highways  improvement;  eacu  year  hundreda 
of  miles  of  obsolete,  treach^^us  roads  are 
being  eliminated  as  main,  beaVlly-trafflcked- 
death-deallng-hlghways.         ! 

The  core  of  these  progradi^ — I  think  we 
all  can  agree — 1b  tbe  Pennsylvania  system  of 
Motor  Vehicles  Inspection,  pown  through 
the  years  motor  vehicle  Insp^Uon  has  been 
refined  and  Improved.  Today„  used  car  buy- 
en  from  other  stetes  com|>ete  vigorously 
for  automobiles  that  carry  the  current  Penn- 
sylvania inspection  stlckeiH-whlch,  they 
boast,  adds  26  to  60  doUars  Ih  value  to  the 


ft 


ear. 

Consequently,  it  Is  tbe  bo;^  and  our  wish 
at  PAA  that  the  Representatives  and  tbe 
Senators  on  the  respective  ^onunerce  com- 
mittees of  Congress  will  give  extensive  con- 
sideration to  Pennsylvania's  liighway  aafety 
program.  |' 

In  their  study  of  the  Presi|l(snt's  proposals 
gd  other  legislation  in  this  field,  the  Con- 
ireas  can  derive  major  beneflu— and  a  work- 
able knowledge  of  aucosaafulj  aehlavemente 
In  this  field— through  a  vlsitTlo  this  stete. 

Any  realistic  appraisal  of !  iPennaylvanla's 
"aotor  vehicle  inspection  sys^m  will  clearly 
demonstrate  Ite  value  in  redoing  acddente, 
•cross  the  nation. 


Without  in  any  way  posing  as  experts  in 
auttxnobile  design  for  aafety.  we  take  thla 
reallatlc  vtew:  that  mechanical  failure — in 
Pennaylvanla,  at  leaat — is  a  minimal  factor 
in  the  cause  of  accidents.  Although  acci- 
dent records  are  not  privileged.  Congressional 
interviews  with  both  our  Stete  Police  and 
our  mechanics  will  bear  out  this  point,  con- 
clusively. 

The  major  reaponalblUty  for  lethal  acoi- 
dente  must  lie  in  three  areaa: 

With  driver  carelessness; 

With  mechanical  obsolescence  In  stetes 
where  there  is  no  continuing  check  for  po- 
tential equipment  failure; 

And,  with  treacherous  stretehea  of  high- 
way. 

Mandating  a  minimum  system  of  motor 
vehicle  inspections  will  require  a  full  meas- 
ure of  political  fortitude  by  the  members  of 
Congress.  Understandably,  it  is  far  more  ex- 
pedient to  shake  a  finger  at  Detroit  than  It 
is  to  Impress  tbe  Congressional  will  on  the 
stete  legislatures  back  home. 

But  motor  vehicle  in^>ectloii  is  a  tried 
and  tested  system.  It  works  in  Peimsyl- 
vanla. It  has  made  Pennsylvania  oars  the 
aafeet  in  the  world.  It  will  work  elsewhere 
in  the  nation.  It  can,  and  ahould  be  a  atete 
function.  It  is  a  system  which  can  be  in- 
ataUied,  Implemented  and  administered — as 
has  been  done  in  Pennsylvania — at  a  charge 
by  the  stete  of  10  cente  per  sticker,  twice  a 
year. 

We  do  not  oppose  federal  leglalatlon  de- 
ali^ied  to  eetatfllah  aafety  standards  for  ve- 
hicle, highways  and  all  the  related  aapecte 
of  our  indiistry  and  the  utUlaatlon  of  Ite 
producte,  provided  it  is  prepared  and  admin- 
istered with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  stete 
officials  and  representatives  of  our  Industry 
who  have  had  long  and  practical  experience 
in  theae  matters.  We  don't  favor  the  ap- 
polntm«nt  of  a  "czar"  to  aet  the  atandarda 
for  oMi  indiistry,  ite  producte,  their  manufac- 
ture or  dlatnbutlon.  and  we  will  atrongly 
oppose  any  such  proposal. 

The  ultimate  solution  oi  the  traffic  acci- 
dent problem  requires  action  in  many  direc- 
tions. Tbe  logical  appro(u;h  la  to  take  politlca 
out  of  the  current  agltetlon  and  recognise 
that  only  tbe  sincere  cooperation  of  numer- 
ous Interested  agencies  will  lm];»^ve  the 
situation. 

Twenty-nine  stetes  still  do  not  have  laws 
requiring  periodic  motor  vehicle  Inspection. 
Without  cc»npulsory  inspection,  no  one 
knows  how  many  \maafe  vehicles,  because  of 
owner  neglect,  are  operating  on  our  high- 
ways. A  crusade  for  periodic  motor  vehicle 
Inspection  in  every  stete  should  be  the  basis 
for  an  objective  approach  to  the  problem. 

Broader  driver  education  programs,  not 
only  for  high  school  studente  but  for  adulte 
as  well,  are  needed  everywhere.  Stronger 
driver  lloenslng  requlremente  with  periodic 
reexaminations,  more  uniform  traffic  laws, 
more  trained  enforcement  personnel  and 
sttffer  penalties  for  traffic  vlolatloiui  could 
contribute  Unmeasurably  to  lmi»ovement  in 
our  traflle  accident  pteUve. 

We  call  upon  aU  conoemed  to  take  positive 
action  toward  bringing  Into  the  current  traf- 
fic safety  campaign  a  sensible,  aggressive, 
balanced  attack  on  the  real  fundamental 
reasons  for  the  traffic  accident  and  fatality 
record  which  all  Americans  deplore. 


HON.  POLLER  WARREN,  FLORIDA'S 
QRBAT  LEADER  IN  THE  PRIN- 
dPLES  OF         CHRISTTANITT, 

BROTHERHOOD,      AND      DEMOC- 
RACY 

Mr.  FOQUA.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


nqrlda  TMt.  Pcmnl  mii^  ettend  bis  re- 
mailu  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and 
include  extnuoeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reouest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida?   . 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  BpeakN",  one  of  the 
men  who  has  noUy  held  aloft  the  light  of 
danocracy  in  Florida  and  in  the  Nation 
from  his  youth  when  he  was  a  college 
leader,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  R^- 
resentatives  in  the  Florida  Legislature, 
as  Oovemor  of  Florida  from  1948  to  IMS. 
until  the  present  time  when  he  has  acted 
as  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Florida 
and  American  Bar,  and  civic  leader  In 
Miami,  Is  the  Honorable  Fuller  Warren. 

Fuller  Warren  has  never  forgotten  the 
struggles  of  his  youth  to  gain  an  educa- 
tion and  an  honorable  place  In  the  life 
of  his  State.  Hence  he  has  been  sympa- 
thetic to  the  struggles  of  other  people  to 
make  their  way  along  the  highway  of  life 
which  many  of  them  find  a  rugged  route. 

Fuller  Warren  made  Florida  an  able, 
forward-looking  and  dynamic  Oovemor. 
He  left  an  Imperishable  Imprint  of  his 
great  vision  for  Florida  and  his  forceful 
administration  on  the  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  political  and  spiritual  life  of 
Florida.  Now  he  is  loved  and  honored 
throughout  the  State  for  the  warmth  of 
hts  heart,  the  charm  of  his  personality, 
and  his  inimitable  wit. 

I  recently  chanced  ui>on  a  column 
former  Governor  Warren  wrote  for  the 
Miami  News  In  the  1904  campaign  for 
the  presidency.  This  letter  from  our 
former  Oovemor  is  so  strong  a  statement 
for  the  principles  of  Christianity,  broth- 
erhood, and  democracy,  that  I  thought  It 
particularly  appropriate  at  this  time 
when  the  White  House  Conference  on 
CivO  Rights  Is  In  progress,  that  these 
moving  words  of  former  Oovemor  War- 
ren be  made  available  to  the  Monbers  of 
the  Congress  and  those  who  shall  read 
this  RscoRD.  Hence,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
that  Oovemor  Warren's  letter  to  the 
Miami  News  in  the  fall  of  1984  appear 
following  my  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 

RCCORO. 

The  universal  brotherhood  of  an  ijian- 
kind  first  vras  proclaimed  nearly  2,000  years 
ago  by  an  \men4)loyed  Carpenter.  This  doc- 
trine nuule  very  alow  progress  duxlng  1.T0O 
years  thereafter.  A  ftow  men,  "booted  and 
spurred,  rode  the  backs"  of  their  f  eUow  man. 
Oovemmente  were  run  by  Idngs  and  their 
aocompllces,  chlefiy  for  their  own  benefit. 

The  masses  were  serfs  or  slaves,  and  gov- 
ernment was  administered  so  as  to  keep  them 
In  serfdom  or  slavery  (poverty  and  igno- 
rance). 

The  msBses  were  so  brutaUead  by  tbalr 
mastara  tliat  tbe  ltf«  expectancy  at  the  avar« 
age  peraon  was  leaa  Uian  SO  years.  (In  the 
V&.,  life  expectancy  U  alx>ut  70  yeaza^ 
Poverty,  slcknesa.  ignorance,  and  cruelty  waa 
tlie  fate  of  all  but  a  very  few  pet^e.  Hearty 
200  yeara  ago  the  first  government  to  be 
foimded  on  the  principle  of  the  broCborbood 
of  man  came  Into  bemg  by  ttie  DedarsttoD 
of  Independence  and  by  the  VM.  OonBtttu* 
tlon. 

Tbia  govsnunent  is  wall  on  tha  way  towaitf 
affording  an  ite  dtiaena  equal  oiqmrtual^. 

Next  November,  the  people  of  thU  govern- 
ment wlU  decide  whether  to  let  it  eanthnM 
to  expand  opportunity  fbr  aU  ita  dltkwns. 


IM^ 
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or  to  turn  tta  oontool  cum  to  •  few  nwdtoval- 
BliulMl  mta  wtko  yMm  tor  •  aort  at  aoth 
eantory  Mrf dom  (or  tlw  rwt  of  na. 
Lat's  not  let  than  do  tb*  Uttor. 
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MEETZNO  THE  GOIOWINO  NEEDS  OF 
OUR  CmZBNS— REMARKS  ON  THE 
PROPOBED  SENIOR  ACi'lVlTY 
CENTER  AND  COMMUNITY  SERV- 
ICE ACT  AND  THE  OOMMUNTnr 
RECREATION  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  uium- 
Imous  eonaent  that  the  gentleman  from 
norlda  [Mr.  Perm]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rscoko  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

Therewas  no  (dxjection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  ses- 
sion I  Introduced  two  bills — HJl.  4409 
and  HJl.  4410— which  deal  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  service  centers  and  recre- 
ation facilities  in  ccwomunltles  across 
this  Nation.  The  acUvities  provided  for 
under  these  two  bills  could  go  far  In 
meeting  the  growing  needs  of  our  com- 
munities in  providing  services  and  rec- 
reation for  all  of  its  citizens,  particularly 
those  with  special  problems. 

The  nrst  of  these  bills— HJl.  4409— is 
aimed  ^wclflcally  at  the  older  American 
and  is  entitled  the  "Senior  Activity  Cen- 
ter and  Community  Service  Act." 
Briefly,  It  provides  grants  to  States  and 
communities  to  assist  in  the  construction 
and  operation  of  senior  citizens  centers 
and  programs  of  activities  in  keeping 
with  growing  needs  of  older  citizens. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  small  amount 
to  train  personnel  needed  to  administer 
and  carry  out  these  programs  not  more 
than  8  percent  of  the  total  awroprla- 
tion— and  would  concentrate  its  efforts 
on  construction  and  operation  of  centers 
and  programs  of  education,  recruiting, 
and  training  of  the  elderly  for  commu- 
nity service. 

Its  activities  would  cover  a  broad 
range,  providing  recreational,  educa- 
tional, cultural,  and  communis  service 
aettvitlei  during  the  day;  emphasizing 
eontlnued  individual  development  of  its 
participants  to  help  them  meet  the  chal- 
lenges and  problems  of  later  years;  open- 
ing new  vistas  and  interests  in  retire- 
ment years  to  counteract  the  rigidity  of 
old  age:  creating  a  supportive  environ* 
ment  of  friends  with  common  Interests 
and  problems;  providing  a  medium 
thnNvh  irtiich  the  elderly  can  continue 
to  participate  and  serve  in  his  cotnmu- 
Bltgr;  and.  generally,  serving  as  a  rally- 
tog  point  around  which  the  <^n**Mlitles 
and  resources  of  the  elderly  can  gather 
and  be  dispersed. 

llMre  Is  a  great  and  growing  need  for 
mtdb  legialBtlon.  e«eolally  In  Ught  of 
our  Increasing  eldeily  population.  Its 
high  level  of  a&iUty  and  vitality,  Its  Im- 
pnyred  health,  the  trend  toward  earlier 
and  enforced  retirement,  and  Its  heavy 
bnnlnk  ol  emptgr  boors  and  years  of 
Maure.  Sueh  oentna  and  their  pro- 
grams wlU  provide  an  oi^tet  for  the  en- 


ctglea  and  talents  that  vigorous  active 
older  dtlaens  command. 

We  have  reoratly  paid  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  older  American  and 
his  problems,  as  our  legislative  record 
over  the  past  several  sessions  clearly  in- 
dicates. And  this  legislation  fills  #Awyi 
of  the  remaining  gaps  In  services  that 
we  can  offer  to  this  age  group. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  was  the  first 
to  deal  with  the  problem  that  my  bill 
confronts.  It  provides  grants  for  com- 
munity planning  and  coordination  of 
programs,  for  demonstrations  in  the  field 
of  aging,  for  training  personnel,  and  for 
(Verating  centers  for  the  aged.  It  is  a 
landmark  for  the  aged;  yet.  it  doesn't 
have  the  scope  whl^  my  blU  would  have. 
Funds  are  very  scarce,  fbr  example, 
fw  Implementing  such  centers,  for  tak- 
ing ttiem  besrond  the  planning  stage. 
This  bUl  would  provide  those  funds  nec- 
essary for  construction.  It  is  less  in- 
terested in  research  than  in  action— 
as  is  indicated  by  the  provision  which 
limits  funds  for  training  personnel  to  5 
percent  of  the  total  appn^riation. 
These  funds  will  act  in  the  communities 
and  go  directly  and  pzindpaUy  to  benefit 
older  citizens. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  has  a  responsibility  in  this 
area— in  providing  the  means  through 
which  its  older  citizens  can  continue  to 
lead  active,  productive,  and  full  lives  be- 
yond retirement.  As  things  stand  now, 
the  Nation  Is  losing  the  energies  and  tal- 
ents of  millions  of  older  Americans 
merely  because  there  are  no  facilities  for 
their  use  and  no  programs  which  can. 
on  a  large  scale,  channel  their  capac- 
ities. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  Senior 
Activity  Center  and  Community  Service 
Act  could  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
these  needs. 

My  other  bill— HJl.  4410— provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Community  Rec- 
reation Service  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
Service  would  provide  a  clearinghouse 
for  information  to  assist  communities  in 
deteimlnlng  and  meeting  the  n^ldly  ex- 
panding needs  for  wholesome  recreation 
services;  it  would  offer  technical  and  ad- 
visory assistance;  it  would  coordinate 
public  and  private  efforts  in  planning  for 
such  services;  it  would  conduct  research, 
studies,  and  surveys  to  appraise  existing 
public  services;  it  would  assist  in  train- 
ing recreation  personnel;  and  it  would 
arrange  for  demonstrations  and  lesearch 
In  recreation  through  grants  to  inter- 
ested public  or  nonprofit  agencies. 

The  legislation  could  be  particularly 
useful  in  developing  and  encouraging  the 
availability  of  recreatkmal  facilities  for 
such  problem  groups  as  the  retarded,  the 
handicapped,  and  the  elderly.  AU  too 
often,  in  the  prevailing  scarcity  of  recre- 
ational f»^nties  In  "fft"munitlfls.  theae 
special  groups  are  completely  Ignored. 
llMtr  needs  would  requhv  special  con- 
sideration and  careful  plamUng — and 
this  need  has  generally  bem  left  unfilled 
in  places  where  even  facilities  for  the 
young  and  the  active  have  been  In- 
adequate. 

As  our  population  is  Increasing  and  as 
It  treads  over  the  land,  and  as  our 


leisure  time  grows  with  the  advances  K 
technology,  our  need  for  recreatloiMl 
facilities  Is  burgeoning.  Estimates  indl* 
cate  that,  by  the  end  of  the  century  oar 
needs  for  outdoor  recreatlcmal  fadUtlM 
will  at  least  treble  and  could  concelvaU* 
increase  tenfold. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  devote  can- 
ful  study  to  meeting  these  needs.  The 
creation  of  a  Community  Recreatlao 
Service  will  also  serve  the  invaluaUs 
function  of  focusing  public  attention  on 
this  problem. 

Both  of  these  bills,  I  feel,  serve  ttM 
purpose  of  serving  the  people  in  most 
effective  ways.  The  problems  that  lei. 
sure  time  create — for  those  who  are  w- 
tired,  for  those  who  are  handicapped,  (or 
the  retarded,  and  for  the  average  citi- 
zen— will  grow  and  not  diminish  in  the 
years  ahead.  It  is  essential  that  «e 
begin  making  more  adequate  ptovlslaM 
for  the  use  of  that  time  and  that  we  m- 
courage  our  communities  to  think  sod 
plan  for  the  best  ways  in  which  they  csn 
serve  their  citizens.  Both  these  blDi 
provide  frameworics  for  this  kind  of 
action.  I  would  hope  that  they  will  be 
considered  positively  by  the  Congress. 


BCEanCAN-AMERICANS      THREATB   ' 
DEMONSTRATIONS  FOR  RIGHTS 

Mr.FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unsa- 
hnous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Parbstun]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rsoois 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsn 
from  Florida? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  la 
our  preoccupation  with  the  dlscrlmins- 
tlon  suffered  by  our  Negro  minority  in 
this  country — a  preoccupation  that  1< 
quite  Justified,  I  need  not  add— we  haye 
tended  to  overlook  the  discriminatton 
suffered  by  Americans  of  Latin  extrac- 
aon.  I  have,  on  many  occasions,  pointed 
out  to  Congress  the  plight  of  Puerto 
Ricans  residing  hi  the  United  Statei. 
Many  of  them  are  my  constituents  and 
I  know  their  problems  intimately.  These 
problems  occupy  much  of  my  attention. 
I  believe  that  we  in  New  York,  where  the 
majority  of  Puerto  Ricans  living  in  the 
continental  United  States  are  concen- 
trated, are  making  some  progress  in  wip- 
ing out  bias  against  these  excellent 
citizens.  I  would  like  to  report  more 
dramatic  progress,  but  we  are  goinf 
forward. 

I  must  concede  that  we  in  the  East 
tend  to  overlook  the  problems  of  another 
segment  of  Spanish-Americans,  those 
whose  origins  lie  across  our  southern 
border  in  Mexico.  Mexican-Americans 
call  themselves  the  "Invisible  minorttr 
because  they  have  suffered  unnoticed. 
Pertiaps  this  Is  a  testimony  to  their  std- 
olsm.  Pertiaps  it  is  testimony  to  oar 
bidlff erence— and  we  in  the  East  are  to 
Mame  for  our  Inaensltivtty  to  this  situa- 
tion. 

Then  was  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention a  dlq^atch  which  indicates  that 
Mexican-Americans  may  no  longer  be 
content  to  remain  "Invisible."  I  esa 
scarcely  blame  them.    They  have  a  ri^ 
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to  cry  out  for  Justice.  They 

^  their  American  d ^ 

as  by  their  manifold  codl 
tbiB  Nation,  the  ri^its  tha  ^ 
dtlzen  possesses.    I  ask  -^* 
tiom  every  section  of  the  _ 
note  of  this  dlig)atch  and 
ooont  of  the  waning  it 
country  will  not  have 
gntil  every  American,  wl 
or  origin,  is  treated  as  an 

)liaac4ir-A]aauc4K8   Tbbza' 
■nATiom  voB 

urn  Akokubi,  April  29. — Tkk  five  million 
Hszlcan-Ainerlcaiia  In  th«  Un  ;ied  States  will 
begin  rr<"-«^>»«"g  and  dcmonsti  atlng  on  a  na- 
tional scale  unlaaa  the  (edeii^  government 
ptoTldes  ttiem  with  equal  e<  ineatlonal  and 
employment  cpportonltlea.  :  ilaxloan-AnMr- 
leui  leaden  warned  yesterday, 

"In  spite  of  our  number.  w>lan  Amacloi^li 
tiiTlslble  minority  because  we  bava  not 
danooatrated.  Because  we  bave  not  cried 
out  when  we  bare  been  abuaec  and  exploited, 


vt  have  been  Ignored. 
Judge  Alfred  J.  Hemandas 

Judge  Bemandes  spoke  at 
ooe  prt<x'  to  an  evening 
400  Mexican-American  leadair^ 
{0  Mexican-American  dilegai 
out  on  a  federal  .equal  empl^; 
noe  in  Albuquerque.  N  Jf . 
eommlMlon^  own  hiring 
olmlnatory.  the  delegatea 

He  was  Joined  by  Miguel 
Fernando,  Calif.,  president 
Amm-loan  civic  aaaodatlon 

DOAI.  CDIiTUXS 

Mr.  Montea  aald:  "The 
with  bis  dual  culture  and 
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months  ago  by  Gov.  Bdmund  <  K  Brown. 

Another  speaker  waa  county '- 

Albert  Pena  of  San  Antonio. 

tkmal  preaident  of  the  Politlba  Aasoelatlon 

of  Spanlab-epeaking  Organise  nana.    Ha  aald 

that  in  his  home  city  of  SOO^IDO.  more  than 

half  of  which  are  Mexlean 

are  107,000  iUiteratea.  90 

descent. 

POUtXCSL   UMU'I' 

The  national  preaident  of 
01  ronim.   a  Meslcan-  ' 
wganlaatlon.  Auguattne  .~», 
OaUf ..  said  In  reaponae  to  a  q 
lag  poUUcal  unity:   "The  a. 
iMre.    We're  aU  here  togethe- 
worUng  for  the  aame  goal: 
of  five  million  Mexican 
■Ddety." 

They  sought  a  meeting 
Johnson  and  were  pi««»««»»g 
pam  to  the  preaident  "rtgned 
fates  to  the  erenlng  unity  I 

Most  major  Mexican-Am* 
tlons  have  sent  delagataa  to 
which   waa   organised   In 
March  walkout. 
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AMENDING  THE  FBDl 
ACT 

Mr.PUQUA.    Mr.Sp, 
K&ous  consent  that  the 
Qeorgia  [Mr.  Macxat] 
nmaitB  at  this  point  In  ^ 
mclude  extraneous  matter. 
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IducaUon,  having  been  glveta 
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■nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  Vbtn 
objeetton  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Bir.  l^ieaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  section 
600  (tf  the  Federal  Aviati(m  Act  of  1958 
to  modify  the  procedures  with  respect 
to  amoidment,  suspension,  and  revocs^ 
tion  of  certain  certificates  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

The  Intent  of  the  bill  is  to  remove 
what  many  commercial  airline  pUots 
consider  to  be  an  inequity  in  that  as  the 
law  now  stands  it  permits  the  FAA  to 
be  in  the  position  of  prosecutor.  Judge, 
and  Jury.  This  bill  would  in  no  way 
lessen  the  power  of  the  Administrator 
to  take  action  where  there  is  incompe- 
tency, or  habitual  or  willful  violation  of 
Federal  Air  Regulations,  but  it  would 
prevent  arbitrary  and  unjust  use  of  the 
Agency's  power. 

I  believe  this  bill  deserves  favorable 
c(Hisideration  and  that  if  it  is  passed  it 
will  contribute  to  the  morale  of  the  men 
who  are  charged  with  the  safety  of  more 
and  more  of  our  cltisens. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  section  609  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  modify  the  pro- 
cedures with  respect  to  amendment,  sua- 
pension,  and  revocation  of  certain  certlfl- 
oatea  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotua 
of  Repreaentativet  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  <n  Congreu  aeaembted,  Tliat  aeetlon 
609  of  the  Federal  AvUtlon  Act  of  1968  (49 
n.S.C.  1429)  la  amended  by  striking  cot  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "If,  as  a  result  of  any  aueh 
reinapectlon  or  reexamination  of  a  civil  air- 
man, be  determlnea  that,  because  of  Inoom- 
petency,  or  habitual  or  willful  violation  of 
the  Federal  Air  Regulatlona.  or  criminal  con- 
duct of  a  nature  which  might  affect  the  oer- 
tiflcate  holder'a  exardse  of  the  prlvUegaa  of 
his  certificate,  aafety  In  air  commerce  or  atr 
transportation  and  the  public  Intarast  ra- 
qulrea,  the  Adminlatrator  may  Issue  an  ordar 
amending,  modifying,  suapending,  or  revok- 
ing, in  whole  or  in  part,  any  type  alrman'a 
certificate,  production  eertlileate,  alrwortbl- 
neaa  certificate,  air  oarrlar  operating  eartlfl- 
cate,  or  air  navigation  facility  oertiflaata,  or 
air  agency  oertlfleate.  If ,  aa  a  result  of  any 
auoh  relns(Motloa  or  rawvamlnatton  at  otbar 
than  a  civil  airman,  he  determlnea  that 
safety  in  air  oommeroe  or  air  tranqtortattaB 
and  the  public  Interest  requlrea,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  laaua  an  order  amending,  modi- 
fying, suspending,  w- revoking,  in  whola  or 
in  part,  any  type  certificate,  production  oar- 
tiflcate.  alrworthineaa  oertlflcate.  air  oarrlar 
operating  certificate,  air  navlgaticm  facility 
certlflcate,  or  air  agency  oerClfleate." 


WINCHESTER  REPBATINO  ARMS  CO. 

Mr.FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Coimecticut  [Mr.  Oxaxmo]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Riooko 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromFloridaf 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  hcmor  to  represent,  aa  the  Third  Dla- 
trlet  Representative  from  the  State  of 


Oonneetieat.  a  company  vrttoae  name  la 
known  ttiroughout  the  Natkm  and  wtdeH 
cdebrates  this  year  Its  centennial  anni- 
versary. The  name  "Winchester"  la  aa 
mu^  a  part  of  Americana  as  the  weat> 
ward  movement  Is  of  American  history. 

Wtaichester- Western,  which  today  is  a 
division  (tf  Olln  Mathleson  Chemical 
Ootp-  was  founded  at  New  Haven.  Ooim., 
by  Oliver  Fisher  Wln^iester.  In  188i  aa 
the  Winchester  Repeating  Aims  Oo.  Tte 
success  of  the  Wlncheeter  Repeating 
Arms  Co..  was  based  upon  its  Introduo- 
tloD  and  mass  production  of  the  first 
practtoal  repeating  rifle  which  gained  an 
Important  place  In  the  opening  and  aet- 
tllng  of  the  western  frontiers  of  this 
continent  so<m  after  the  ClvU  War. 

The  early  Wineheeters  became  so  itop- 
ular  and  prevalent  that  the  nam*  Ut- 
erally  becune  synonymous  with  rUle. 

Famous  users  of  Wlntfiesters  often  re- 
ferred to  their  favoritea  with  affection: 
OoL  W.  F.  "Buffalo  Bill"  Cody  called  hto 
Whichester  model  78.  "The  Boss."  Teddy 
Roosevelt  referred  to  his  model  1896. 
which  he  carried  with  him  on  his  famous 
African  safari.  "My  Medicine  Oun." 

Prom  the  very  early  days  of  Its  ex- 
istence, Winchester  has  been  a  leading 
supplier  of  arms  to  our  Oovemment  and 
its  allies.  As  early  as  1878.  Winchester 
was  delivering  firearms  to  the  Navy,  and 
in  1896,  16,000  muskets  were  produced, 
msmy  of  which  were  used  during  Uie 
Spanish-American  War.  When  Worid 
War  I  came,  $13  million  waa  spent  by 
Winchester  to  provide  the  facilities  to 
gapptj  the  Allied  Powers,  and  it  was  Just 
17  days  after  America's  entry  into  that 
war  that  the  company  began  production 
of  the  Enfield  rifle. 

By  the  war's  end.  the  company  had 
produced  more  than  545,000  ienfiei<i»  and 
468.000  bayonets  for  our  own  forces,  plus 
47,000  Browning  rifles  and  19,000  riot- 
guns  and  over  half  a  billion  cartridges. 
In  addition,  moro  than  600,000  rifles  were 
produced  for  the  rest  of  the  alUea.'  Dur- 
ing WaAd  War  n.  onoe  again  the  Win- 
chester-Western plants  were  converted 
into  giant  arsenals  of  defense.  Flam 
1940  to  1946.  a  total  of  618.683  UjB.  rlflee 
M-1 — the  Oarand— were  produced;  the 
company  also  developed  and  then  pro- 
duced during  the  same  period.  818.069 
caliber  .30  M-1  carbines.  Also  manufac- 
tured were  116.687  miscellaneous  rifles 
and  shotguns  and  over  16  billion  rounds 
ot  various  ammunition. 

Since  World  War  n,  Winchester- 
Western  has  continued  its  military  de- 
f enae  effort  through  the  Korean  confUet, 
the  cdA  war  emergencies,  and  the  pres- 
ent Vietnam  situation  by  being  one  of 
the  <dilef  souroea  of  supidy  of  the  M-14 
rifle  and  continuing  to  produce  cartridges 
for  the  United  States  and  its  NATO 
partners.  It  has  also  undertakoi  mil- 
UaoB  of  dollars  of  research  to  further  ad- 
vance our  NatloD'a  smaU-arma  tech- 
nology. 

Wlneheeter-Westem's  eontrttxitkm  to 
America  has  not  only  been  In  contribut- 
ing to  the  wherewithal  whidi  enabled  our 
early  aettlers  to  survive  the  rigors  of  tha 
eariy  fruitier  and  our  Armed  Forces  to 
fend  off  aggreastve  nations,  but  in  addi- 
tion. It  has  been  a  leader  in  providing  to 
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tpotieanen  everywhere  the  products  and 
eqolpment  required  to  pursue  their  de- 
ilre  for  outdoor  adTenture,  recreation 
•nd  coimwtltlon.  Winchester  qjixllng 
rifles,  shotgtms  and  ammimltlon  have 
beccooe  world  renowned  as  of  the  end  of 
1966. 17^  million  sporting  flrearams  had 
been  sh^Tped  from  the  Winchester  plant. 
Winchester,  too.  has  taken  an  active 
plaoe  In  wildlife  oonsenratlon — it  has  a 
department  devoted  to  just  that  with  the 
700-acre  Nllo  Mums  being  the  Nation's 
most  famous  shooting  preserve.  More 
recently,  it  has  organised  to  encourage 
puUlc  shooting  centers  where  shooting 
enthusiasts  can  enjoy  their  9ort  in  the 
same  way  that  golfers  and  bowlers  can 
enjoy  theirs. 

Today  Winchester-Western  has  four 
major  business  operations:  arms  and 
ammunition;  public  shooting  centers; 
Ramset — ^fastening  and  allied  tools  for 
the  maintesianoe  and  construction  in- 
dustries—and Associated  Products,  in- 
cluding solid  propellants  toe  militeuy 
and  commercial  use  and  other  q>ecial- 
iaed  products.  The  company  employs 
ajq^rozlmately  10,000  persons  through- 
out the  world.  The  headquarters  and  the 
firearms  plant  are  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  with  additional  major  plants  In 
Slast  Alton,  m.:  Cobourg,  Ontario; 
Anagnl.  Italy,  and  a  soon-to-be-com- 


pleted ammunition  plant  in  C3eelong, 
Australia. 

I  take  this  opportunity  on  Its  centen- 
nial anniversary  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  Winchester-Western, 
which  has  played  so  significant  a  part  in 
our  country's  geographical  and  economic 
development,  its  leisure  time  recreational 
activities,  and  in  providing  the  weapons 
for  its  defense,  and  to  wish  the  com- 
pany continued  success  as  it  moves  into 
its  second  century  of  dedicated  service. 


PX7BLIC  OPINION  POLL:  FIRST  CON- 
CmESSIC»(AL  DISTRICT  OF  AR- 
KANSAS 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Oathikos]  may  extend 
his  remarlcs  at  this  point  in  the  Ricokb 
and  Include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  norlda? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  sent  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire covering  major  national  Issues 
to  the  people  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Arkansas.  I  find  that  these 
observations,  views,  and  opinions  are 
most  beneficial  to  me,  even  though  the 
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responsibility  of  favoring  or  oppoatai 
legislative  prc^josals  belongs  to  me.^^ 

Especially  Is  it  gratifying  to  use  tldi 
system  of  poU  taking  because  I  am  also 
the  benefldary  of  obtaining  the  parttd- 
pant's  views  expressed  in  the  form  at 
comments  written  upon  the  ballot  or  gq 
the  back  of  it.  Many  times  a  question- 
by-question  analysis  was  written,  which 
offers  a  clear  Insight  into  the  thlnkiog 
of  the  person  I  am  privileged  to  serve 

The  tabulation  of  the  latest  poll  has 
been  completed  and  I  am  pleased  to  shaie 
with  other  Members  the  InformattoD 
contained  in  it.  The  response  to  the 
76,000  qtiestionnaires  sent  out  Is  hlghlj 
gratifying.  This  poll  refiects  an  excd- 
lent  cross  section  of  opinion  In  the  15. 
county  eastern  Arkansas  district.  Farm* 
ers.  bankers,  wage  earners,  housewives, 
and  people  in  aU  walks  of  life  favored  me 
with  their  replies  to  these  questions. 
Arkansas  newspapers  printed  copies  d 
the  questionnaires,  which  were  clipped 
out  l^  many  people  and  mailed  to  me. 
Area  radio  stations  publidsed  the  ques- 
tions and  cooperated  in  the  effort,  lbs 
interest  in  their  Qovemment  and  the 
problems  that  face  the  Nation  has  le- 
suited  in  a  definitive  and  slgnlflcant  ex- 
pression of  opinion. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RscoRD,  I  Include  the  results  ol  the 
poU.  as  follows: 


5. 

e. 

7. 
8. 
•. 

10. 
U. 


1.  Tta*  19M  law  which  pMftd  tha  United  Stotas,  when  raqoeitod.  to  MsM  oar  Mendi  in  aoatbeaet  Alia  in  dafeoM  of  tbeir 

(nodom  and  wpel  tnnmloat 

2.  Tha  aAainlatratioa's  handlim  of  the  Vietnam  warT— ""_i' 

S.  Wlllidnwal  of  U.S.  loreaa  fw»m  VtatnamT I„I 

4.  Limltad  bomblnc  of  North  VletnamT_ 

OreatlT  ateppad  op  bombtnc  of  North  VMaamT „ 

Bloekadini  the  port  of  Haiphooi  and  itopping  the  flow  of  lOodB  to  North  Vietnam  from  nations  not  biTolyed  In  the  warT 
The  PitaldiBt'i  reoonupendation  to  carry  on  the  antlpoTertr  PiolMts  at  home  at  the  same  time  we  an  flghtlnt  a  war  in  VletnamT 

The  PreatdeBt'i  plan  tot  a  woridwtda  war  on  poverty  In  the  ftaloa  of  health  and  edueatiooT „ 

BeUlnc  agrieahiual  coounoditiea  to  Butiia  and  iU  satelUteeT 

What  ti  known  as  the  Oreat  Soeisty  pntnaat^ ,. . 

Oeneral  Federal  aid  to  elsmentary  and  seeoodary  school  ednoatlonT... .„  . 

13.  The  paiaace  of  lecislatioa  enrbtnc  strikes  In  soeh  Indnstriea  as  thlpplns,  ^MWimmilf^tlimHi  and  trmnspactaUonT . 

U.  An  Inorsisi  in  tha  preeaot  tlM  per  hem  Federal  minlmnm  waeeT ^ 

14.  The  mhriiinniii  wiM  beln(  azteoidad  to  apply  to  airteoltufal  workers? „ 

18.  Authority  beinf  ^aeed  hi  the  Federal  Oo^wnmant  to  enlaroe  nondiscrimination  in  the  seleeUon  of  Inrlssr " 

18.  A  oonsUtotiOBM  ameodinent  permlttlne  prayer  in  pabtle  seiMxdsT 

17.  Stoppinfmail-ardsr  sales  of  (onsT 
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Norm.— Tlia  eooatias  of  the  baDots  of  many  thousands  of  oonstltaents  who  partid- 
p^ad  in  tida  poD  was  a  difflcon  task  taqniring  ssvwal  weeks  of  work.   The  78,000 


QMrtionn^res  were  maOed  to  postal  patrona  Indadlnc  boxholders  and  people  who  m 
served  by  etty  and  mial  earrtart. 


piFlUCi'H    AMNIVEUBART    OF    UB. 
ARMY  VBTBRINARY  CORPS 

Mr.  mOUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  untm- 
imous  ecmsent  that  the  gentleman  from 
minois  [Mr.  Paicx]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  tn  the  Rbcobo  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

TIm  speaker  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentknum 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objectton. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker  I  would  like 
to  take  this  (^jportimity  to  congratulate 
the  Veterinary  Corps  of  the  Army  on  its 
&Oth  axmiversauT. 

The  corps  was  first  established  June 
9,  1916.  The  first  veterinary  officers  of 
the  corps  were  oonoemed  mainly  with 
the  care  of  mUitaiy  stnimals  amd  limited 
food  inspection.    Today  the  Army  vet- 


erinarian provides  vital  support  to  such 
modem-day  programs  as  food  inspec- 
tion, preventive  medicine,  research  and 
development  and  azUmal  medical  care. 

In  numerous  research  centers  through- 
out the  world,  Army  veterinarians  par- 
ticipate In  research  of  military  biomed- 
ical problems  and  improvement  of  the 
soldier's  ration. 

Some  are  engaged  in  studies  concerned 
with  radiation  preservation  of  foods,  de- 
velopment of  new  dehydro-frozen  prod- 
ucts, and  new  techniques  for  laboratory 
analysis  and  field  inspection  of  foods. 

More  are  assigned  as  veterinary  team 
members,  along  with  other  medical  sci- 
entists, in  the  study  of  vital  medical 
problems  associated  with  nuclear  energy, 
bum  and  wound  surgery,  defense  against 
chemical  and  biological  warfare,  path- 
ology and  microbiology.    Their  efforts 


in  the  latter  fields  are  primarily  directed 
to  control  of  communicable  and  exotic 
diseases — to  assist  allied  govemmenta, 
protect  military  personnel  overseas  sod 
help  prevent  the  Introduction  of  such 
diseases  into  the  United  States. 

Increased  demands  are  being  made  for 
Army  Veterinary  research  personnel 
particularly  in  projects  requiring  the  uae 
of  animals  as  models,  whose  reactions 
can  be  studied,  interpreted  and  extrapo- 
lated, for  their  possible  and  predictable 
effects  on  man. 

The  soldier  of  today  and  tomorrow 
benefits  Immeasurably  from  these  re- 
search efforts. 

An  article  entitled  "A  Half  Century  of 
VeterlDAry  Service  in  the  Army,"  in  the 
June  1  Issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, briefly  describes  the  growth  and  «• 
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Anny  Vet- 
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tended  activitleB  of  the 
erinary  Corps  during 
decades. 

I  place  this  article  In 
ttds  point: 
[Rom  tbs  Journal  of  the 

aary  Medical  Aaaoclatlon. 

A  Halt  Czmtoit  or 

nr  TKK  Ajuci 

This  June,  Army  vetarls  lirlans  all 
Um  world  celebrate  the  SOtQlannlvenaiy  of 
tbe  Army  Veterinary  Corps.      > 

"In  kaeplng  pace  wltb  tbs  progreaa  of  the 
la«(  five  decades,  the  Corp*  can  claim  Its 
diare  of  'firsts'  In  lQ4>rovlng  |the  well-being 
of  American  and  allied  arm«q  f<»x:M.  as  well 
SI  pioneering  contributions  jto  tbs  world's 
food  supply  and  human  hsaith**,  observed 
Brigadier  Osneral  George  A.  Ruhn,  Assistant 
to  the  Army  Surgeon  Generail  for  Veterinary 
Bervicea.  i 

Conceived  In  the  Cavahry  tt^  bom  In  war, 
the  Corps  has  seen  Its  mlssnn  considerably 
opanded  to  meet  the  changing  tbnes, 
ibrlnklng  world  and  complete  mechanization 
of  the  Army.  | 

"The  days  of  horfle-drawu 'transportation 
and  'bully'  beef  are  gone",,  Qeneral  Kuhn 
added.  "Today  the  Army  VHerinarlan  pro- 
Ttdes  vital  8uiq;>ort  to  such  Qi&dern-day  pro- 
grama  as  space  feeding,  lal^ratory  animal 
medicine  and  Irradiated  foods.  With  Its 
added  dimensions,  our  profjeeslon  uses  the 
full  scope  of  the  veterinary  tsclences  to  pre- 

promote  the 
t   Important 


Ished  In  1918, 
his  activities 


vent  disease,  protect  life  a^i 
eflkdency   of    the    Army's 
possession — Its  troops." 

When  the  Corps  was  esta 
the  veterinary  officer  ooi 
to  the  care  of  military  animals  and  to  limited 
food  inspection.  Because  his  ^training  in  the 
medical  sciences  closely  apmozlmateB  that 
of  the  physician.  It  was  soonlreoognlaed  that 
he  oould  assume  more  fuiustlons  on  the 
medical  team — In  addition  tcM^ose  then  con- 
sidered strictly  veterinary  in  nature.  Bis 
stature  has  grown,  paraUeUQg  that  of  his 
civilian  counterpart.  Today  aje  can  be  found 
In  more  than  34  countrleel  i  of  the  world, 
carrying  out  services  essenttail  to  the  Army 
Medical  Service  and  other  a^ncles,  such  as 
the  U.8.  Navy,  Marine  Corp^,  ClvU  Defense 
organizations,  Peace  Corps,  4ob  Corps  and 
American  Embassies.  J 

The  Corps  is  composed  or  commissioned 
oOcers,  each  of  whom  hollfc  a  degree  of 
veterinary  medicine  from  anj  accredited  col- 
lege tn  the  United  States  or  Canada.  The 
functions  of  these  officers,  »ly  assisted  by 
their  trained  enlisted  specialty,  are  directed 
toward  four  responsible  area^  of  activity. 

vxTXUNAaT  FOOD  H^-tsixmc 

The  first  of  these  tasks  U  that  of  safe- 
guarding the  health  of  tropps  from  food- 
bome  Ulnessee.  Military  fo^  Inspection  Is 
now  a  world-wide  service  whl4h  encompasses 
the  hygienic  and  quaUty  inmiectlon  of  food 
producu  and  sanitary  InsMctlon  of  the 
■tabllshments  which  produce  these  Items. 

Vood  establishments  In  the  fifty  United 
States  serve  the  Army  veterinarian  as  his 
training  ground.  Each  process,  plant  or 
problem  he  observes  becomaa  a  meaningful 
Kperlence  that  serves  to  ovetrome  a  sanlta- 
tton  or  production  problem  pKrerseas. 

In  the  United  States,  th^  armed  forces 
Moept  the  wholesomeness  flnrt^ng»  of  Federal 
(s&d  some  State)  food  lnspe(Jt>(»  agencies  to 
the  maximum  extent  for  pii^urement  to- 
QMctlon.  In  most  oversea^  areas,  similar 
agencies  and  acceptable  standards  do  not 
«lst  and  foods  of  aU  kinds  are  procured  tn 
"»»ny  foreign  lands,  subject  only  to  sanitary 
•upervialon  of  the  Army  Veterinary  Corps. 

to  conducting  ante-mortem  and  post- 
mortem Inspections  In  these  I^tlonB,  many  of 
«•  40  or  so  dlssases  and  4«imitin»i^  fat 


which  animal  carcasses  are  condemned,  are 
fotmd  to  be  quite  prevalent.  Practically  all 
of  the  many  mlUcborne  diseases  have  been 
observed  and  many,  which  are  seldom  re- 
ported In  this  country,  are  commonplace  In 
some  areas  where  our  troops  are  stationed. 
The  establishment  of  tuberculosis-free  dairy 
herds  In  Europe  Is  but  one  of  numerous 
achievements  made  by  Army  veterinarians  in 
their  efforts  to  set  up  sanitary  sources  of 
fresh  milk,  meat  and  other  food  supplies  in 
Korea,  Eritrea,  Okinawa  and  other  remote 
comers  of  the  world. 

History  records,  with  embarrassing  aoou- 
racy,  that  contaminated  foods,  principally 
beef  "embalmed"  In  formaldehyde,  oausad 
more  VS.  casualties  in  the  Spanish-American 
War  than  did  Spanish  bmiets.  Significant- 
ly, there  have  been  no  serious  or  wldeq>read 
outbreaks  of  disease,  traceable  to  unwhole- 
some foods  of  animal  origin,  reported  In  the 
Army  since  the  formation  at  its  Veterinary 
Ccvpa. 

Contributing  only  a  very  small  part  at 
American  expenditures  abroad — both  In 
terms  of  dollars  and  personnel — the  Amy 
veterinarian  reaps  a  rich  harvest  in  interna- 
tional good-will.  The  value  of  this  good- 
will is  best  realised  by  the  vast  increase  in 
locally-procured  supplies  and  the  improved 
health  and  living  conditions  in  those  coun- 
tries where  our  armed  forces  are  on  duty. 

The  cloee  person-to-person  contact  that 
Army  veterinarians  have  at  the  grass-roots 
level  in  these  lands  served  as  the  basis  for  a 
1961  entry  in  the  Conqrxssional  Rxcoxb, 
which  describes  "a  small  Point-Four  imigram 
conducted  quietly  and  unostentatiously  by 
the  Vetwinary  Corps." 

vcmiNAKT  ntsvKNTivs  MKoxcora 
The  veterinary  officer  Is  Included  In  the 
modem  team  concept  which  welds  together 
all  of  the  medical  sciences  with  the  single 
objective  of  protecting  and  preserving  human 
health.  Medical  officers  are  relieved  of  many 
environmental  health  problems  as  a  result  of 
reliance  on  veterinary  skills  in  the  recognl- 
tioo,  catise,  effect  and  control  of  boodoUo 
and  food-borne  diseases. 

Animal  disease  prevention  through  immu- 
nization, treatment  and  quarantine.  Is  an 
important  part  of  military  veterlnvy  activity. 
In  communicable  disease  control,  the  Army 
veterinarian  provides  diagnostic,  food-testing 
and  epidemiological  services.  Disease  situa- 
tions In  foreign  countries  present  greatly 
magnified  problems  because  they  may  affect 
not  only  military  effectiveness,  but  adjacent 
civilian  communities  and  herds  and  flocks, 
producing  military  food  supplies. 

The  veterinarian  has  proved  Invaluabls  as 
a  member  of  Military  Advisory  Assistance 
Groups  and  Missions  in  allied  cotintrlas, 
through  his  knowledge  of  food  «t.iw^«i« 
agriculture  and  public  health.  He  assists 
bis  professional  counterparts  In  programs 
designed  to  improve  the  health  and  produc- 
tion of  animal  commodities  In  these  under- 
developed countries,  othw  veterinarians 
wear  the  "Green  Beret"  as  members  of 
Special  Forces  units.  They  instill  In  their 
fellow-soldiers  the  Importance  of  ^T<»mni« 
and  food  production  to  the  Indigenous 
people  with  whom  they  would  be  Intimately 
associated. 

BXSKAXCH    AMP    DCVZLOrmCMT 

The  objective  of  veterinary  medicine  in 
military  research  Is  to  provide  assistance  for 
all  projects  involving  food  or  animals. 

In  numerous  research  centers  throughout 
the  world.  Army  veterinarians  participate 
in  research  of  military  biomedical  protdems 
and  Improvement  of  the  soldier's  ration. 
Scnne  are  engaged  In  studies  concerned  with 
radiation  preservations  of  foods,  develop- 
ment of  new  freese-dehydrated  products, 
and  new  techniques  for  laboratory  analysfs 
or  field  inspection  of  foods. 


Mors  are  assigned  as  veterinary  team 
members,  along  with  other  medical  soienttets. 
in  the  study  of  vital  medical  problanu 
associated  with  nuclear  energy,  burn  %ni1 
wound  surgery,  defense  against  chemical  and 
biological  warfare,  pathology  and  microbio- 
logy. Their  efforts  in  the  later  fields  are 
primarily  directed  to  ccmtrol  of  oommonl- 
cable  and  exotic  diseases  to  assist  alUed 
govemmenta.  protect  military  personnel 
overseas,  and  prevent  spread  of  BMdh.  rtlrmssoa 
in  the  United  States. 

The  soldier  of  today  and  tomorrow  wUl 
benefit  immeasurably  from  these  research 
efforts.  Veterinary  investigators  in  the  Army 
developed  the  prototype  vaccine  •against 
rinderpest,  as  well  as  Improved  antigens  tat 
serological  diagnosis  of  leptoapiroels.  They 
.  discovered  how  the  virus  of  equine  encepha- 
lomyelitis was  transmitted  to  man  by  insects 
and  demonstrayg  the  safety  and  value  of 
tetanus  toxoid  ^Builmals  prior  to  Its  use  m 
man.    The  llst^^ksts'  could  go  on. 

Throughout  (^B^orld  the  demands  for 
Army  veterinMySKearchers  are  Increasing, 
partlciilarly  iiipro^^ts  requiring  the  use  of 
animals  whose  reacttdtM  can  be  studied,  in- 
teipreted  and  extrapolated  for  their  possible 
or  predictable  effects  on  man. 

ANilfAL  MXmCAI,  CAkl 

With  the  mechanisation  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
the  horse  Is  no  longer  the  Important  military 
animal. 

Army  veterinarians  have  focused  consider- 
ably more  attention  on  military  dogs  and 
laboratory  animals  as  more  and  more  de- 
mands are  made  for  these  animals.  The 
demonstrated  value  of  scout  dogs  and  sentry 
dogs  in  Southeast  Asia,  as  well  as  those  used 
for  guarding  Important  defenses  of  our  coun- 
try, has  expanded  the  role  of  these  animals 
In  modem  warfare. 

The  sophistication  attained  by  mUltary 
medical  research  has  placed  a  vital  respon- 
sibility on  the  Army  veterinarian  who  mtist 
provide  healthy  animals  if  data,  meaningful 
to  man,  is  to  be  derived  from  experiments 
performed  on  these  animals.  Several  mil- 
lions of  laboratory  animals  of  various  species 
are  used.  azmuaUy,  in  military  research  diag- 
nostic procedures.  The  Army  veterinarians 
working  in  this  area  are  ooncemed  with  the 
procurement,  management  and  Tnji«wt.yT^in«t 
of  these  animals. 

Other  animals  still  come  under  the  care  of 
Army  veterinary  officers.  When  i^nimnia  ^n. 
ter  or  leave  a  mUltary  command,  they  are 
undCT  surveillance  of  the  Corps  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  military  community.  In 
addition,  the  possibility  cannot  be  over- 
looked that,  under  certain  operational  con- 
ditions, mounted  or  i>ack  animals  may  again 
be  pressed  into  action  to  meet  critical  ter- 
rain situations  that  are  inacossslble  to  mech- 
anized forces.  This  Was  the  case  dtulng 
World  War  n  when  certain  operations  in 
Italy  and  in  the  Chlna-Burma-India  theatre 
hinged  heavily  on  the  abmty  of  tluse  animals 
to  perform  their  mission.  Even  if  our  Army 
does  not  use  these  animals  In  the  future.  It 
may  again  be  necessary  to  assist  an  ally  In 
keeping  its  anhnal  transport  in  operatlcm  or 
m  assisting  war-devastated  countries  Ux  re- 
storing livestock  populations. 

THE  SBCOND  80  T1EAX8 

If  there  is  one  truth  that  appears  to  be 
self-evident,  it  U  that  the  activities  of  the 
Army  Veterinary  Corps  have  become  greatly 
diversified  over  the  years.  Proud  as  It  is  of 
its  accomplishments,  the  Corps  knows  it  can- 
not afford  the  luxury  of  dwelling  too  long 
in  the  past,  as  current  veterinary  respon- 
sibilities are  expanding  In  both  scope  and 
size  at  an  unpreeedented  rate. 

At  its  Golden  Anniversary,  the  dorps 
realises  Its  horizons  have  widened  and  its 
personnel  are  trained  and  ready  to  accom- 
plish vital  technical  tasks  In  any  comer  of 
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Bwarratlan.  Moot^   to  th*  OoountUM  on 
Intarlor  uut  Uunilar  Affairs. 


June  2,  196$ 


UIAVB  OF  ABSBf CS 

By  unanimous  oonaent.  iMve  of  ab- 
MDce  wu  granted  M  follows  to : 

Mr.  Snconsoir.  for  Monday,  June  6, 
on  aoeount  <tf  olBdal  business  in  district. 

Mr.  OoK  H.  CtMjsa  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Obuio  R.  Foko),  beginning  today 
and  througb  June  20. 1066,  on  account  of 
representattve  of  Houie  of  Rei>reseQta- 
ttres  at  the  World  Foresty  Ckm^ress  In 
Madrid.  Spain. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRA14TED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leglsla- 
tlve  program  and  any  qMelal  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AsHBBooK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Callawat)  .  for  16  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extMid  his  remarks  and  to  tn- 
elude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  QDn  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cal- 
laway) .  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  rerise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  iTtwimj^; 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoxTX  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cal- 
LAWAT) .  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 


ENBQUa)  BHIjB  SIGNED 

Mr.  BDRLBBON,  from  the  Committee 
OD  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker  : 

HA.  10451.  An  act  to  authorize  tha  8eo- 
ratarj  of  the  Intarlor  to  transfer  certain 
landa  In  the  State  at  O>lorado  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  recreation  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  parpoeea; 

HJl.  10470.  An  act  to  retrocede  to  the  State 
cT  Xansaa  concurrent  Jurladlctlon  over 
Haaktfl  Institute;  and 

BLB.1SW4.  An  act  to  declare  that  99  J4 
aerea  of  QoTemment-owned  land  acquired  for 
Indian  admlnlitratlTe  puipoaea  la  held  by 
the  United  Statea  In  trust  for  the  Apache 
Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Baaerratlon. 


slon  of  certain  aliens,  pnrraant  to  the  tmNi. 
alooa  of  section  ai3(d)  (6)  of  the  HamimZ 
and  RaUonallty  Act;  to  the  OmmmMT^ 
ttw  Judldary.  *• 

a4«8.  A  letter  from  tha  Secxetarr  of  rw^ 
merce,  tranamltttng  a  draft  of  prx^Kjeedlir 
lalatton  to  prorlde  for  the  coUecUon  nubl 
UcaUon.  and  sale  of  standard  reference  dataC 
to  the  Committee  on  Bdenee  and  Astml 
nauttcs.  ^^ 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEBS  ON  PUB. 
Lie  BILEJB  AND  RESOLDTION8 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
ennmittees  were  delivered  to  the  CleA 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  Drooer 
caloidar.  as  follows: 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLBBCm.  txmn  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.J.  Rea.  763.  An  act  authorizing  the  Preal- 
dent  to  proclaim  the  week  In  which  June  14 
occurs  aa  National  nag  Week. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permissicm  to 
extend  remaito  in  the  CoiratsssioirAL 
Ricoao,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  OVtnx  of  Massachusetts  and  to 
Ineluds  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hawxhib  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
FirqiTA)  to  Include  extraneous  matter  in 
his  remarks  made  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

Mr.WoLTF. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Callaway)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HonoH. 
'I  Mr.  DiniCAH  of  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  May  to  include  tables  In  her  re- 
marks on  HJl.  14060  today. 

(Hie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fd<qua)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 
.,  Mr.  Love. 
r.Mr.Amnnmo. 

Mr.  RivBs  of  Sooth  Cutdhut. 

Mr.  HowAso. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  39  minutes  pjn.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  June  6. 1066,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


SENATE  BnXS  REFERRED 

Bms  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  refeiied  as  tdOown: 

B.  aS05.  An  aet  to  place  In  trust  stattM  ew- 
tain  lands  on  the  Wind  Blver  Indian  niMisiia 
tlon   m  Wyoming:    to  tha   Committee  on 
Xntattar  and  laralar  Aflklia. 

8.a»48.  An  aet  to  sat  aalda  oartaln  lands  In 
MOntaaa  for  tha  Indiana  of  tha  Oonf ederatad 
aallabaad  Kootonal  Tttbm  at  tha  riatliaad 


JUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  JUUV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
3480.  A  letter  from  the  Oommlasloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Serrlce,  VA 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  oopiea 
of  orden  suspending  deportation  aa  well  aa 
a  Ust  of  penoos  Involved,  pursuant  to  the 
proTlaions  of  section  a44(a)(l)  of  the  Immi- 
gration   and    Nationality    Aet    of    1963.    aa 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
3400.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Serrlce,  n.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
oftiia  order  suspending  deportation  In  a 
certain  case,  pursuant  to  the  inrnlslons  of 
seoUon  34«(a)(S)   of  the  Immigration  and 
NatlonaUty  Act  of  1953.  as  amended;  to  tha 
Committee  on  tha  Judiciary. 

9461.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  VB. 
Department  of  Justice,  tranamlttlng  oopiea 
of  orders  antarsd  In  tha  eaasa  of  aliens  found 
admlaalbla  to  the  United  Statea.  puiauant  to 
tbs  pcoilatoBa  of  saetltm  313(a) (38) (I)(ll) 
of  tha  Immigration  and  NattonaUty  Act:  to 
tha  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

MCI.  A  letter  from  the  Oommlaalonar  Im- 
"Jl^ttflo  and  Naturalization  Service. '  U^B. 
Department  of  Jnstlea,  tranamltttng  ooplaa 
of  orders  entered  In  oaasa  amtaadalng  m^*^*r- 


Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  Bouse  Admlnla. 
tratlon.  H.  Con.  Bes.  378.  Concurrent  tm- 
olutton.  Second  Inaugural  of  Abraham 
Unooln— Anniversary;  with  an  amendment 
(Kept.  No.  1668).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

**»■•  HAYS :  Committee  on  House  Admlnle- 
tratlon.  H.  Con.  Rea.  633.  Concxuxent  re*, 
olutton  authorizing  the  printing  of  addl. 
ttonal  copies  of  House  Report  Na  666  and 
House  Beport  No.  S63  (SOth  Cong..  1st  sum.)- 
with  an  amendment  (Bept.  No.  1670»' 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  £UYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. H.  Con.  Bee.  698.  Concurrent  ne- 
olutton  authorizing  the  printing  for  the  use 
of  the  Joint  gconomlc  Committee  of  addi- 
tional coplea  of  parta  1  and  a  of  ita  hearingj 
entitled  "Recent  Federal  Reserve  AcUoas  and 
Kooncxnlc  Policy  Coordination":  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1071) .  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  House  Admlnls- 
tratton.  H.  Con.  Res.  600.  Concurrent  res- 
olutt(m  to  authorize  the  printing  as  a  House 
doc\unent  the  pamphlet  entlUed  "Our  Flag"; 
with  amendmenta  (Bept.  No.  1673). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. H.  Con.  Res.  630.  Concurrent  res- 
olution to  authorize  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional coplea  of  House  Docimient  No.  190  of 
the  88th  Congreea;  with  amendments  (Bept 
No.  1673).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Oincttrrent  Resolution 
634.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  cer- 
tain printing  for  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs;  with  amendmenta  (Rept.  "No.  1674). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

>Cr.  HATS:  Ckunmlttee  on  House  Admlnls- 
tratton.  House  Resolution  778.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  the  prayers  of- 
fered by  the  Uto  Chaplain,  the  Reverend 
Bernard  Braskamp,  doctor  of  divinity,  at  the 
opening  of  the  dally  sessions  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  seth  Congress  to 
the  time  of  his  demise;  with  an  amendment 
(Bept.  No.  1875).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  House  Adminli- 
tratton.  Houae  Beaolutton  838.  Beeolutioa 
providing  for  the  printing  of  certain  proceed- 
ings In  the  House  Committee  on  Ba"^"g  snd 
Currencr.  with  an  amendment  (Bept.  No 
1576) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
77.  Concurrent  reeolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  coplee  of  hearings  on 
supplemental  foreign  assistance  for  Vietnam 
for  llacal  1966;  with  aa  amendment  (Bept 
No.  1577) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HATS:  Conunlttee  on  House  Adminis- 
tratton.  Senate  Concurrent  Beeolution  BO. 
Ooncnrreat  resolution  to  authorize  printing 
of  additional  oopiea  of  hearings;  with  sn 
amendment  (Bept  No.  1578) .  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 
Mr.  HATS:  OoomUttee  on  House  Admln- 
^^'         Bouae  Oononrrent  Beeolution  63. 
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(<oncurrent  resolution  auttaorlz^g  the  prlnt- 
t]]f  of  additional  copies  of  a  veterans'  bene- 
fits calculator;  without  amend«aent  (Rept. 
Ko.  1579) .   Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Ifr.  HATS:  Committee  on  House  Admln- 
Iftrstlon.  House  Concurrent  Reiolution  670. 
Ooocurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
UK  of  additional  copies  of  Housa  Beport  No. 
(7S  on  "River  and  Harbor,  B^aeh  Eroelon, 
Flood  Control  Projects,  and  Water  Supply," 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  WM-ks;  without 
unendment  (Bept.  No.  1580) .  Ordered  to  be 
printed.  \'< 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  H()use  Admln- 
limtion.  House  Concurrent  RMolutlon  680. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorlznig  the  ptiat- 
tDf  of  additional  coplea  of  heaHngs  on  HJt. 
(991,  the  Public  Works  and  monomlc  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966;  without]  amendment 
(Bept.  No.  1681 ) .    Ordered  to  b^  tprluted. 

llr.  HATS:  Committee  on 
trtntlon.    Hoiise  Conciirrent 
Ooneurrent  resolution  to  authi 
lug  of  the  Constitution  as  ^ 
ment;  without  amendment  (~ 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on 
totntion.    House  Concurrent 
Ooneurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print 
tag  of  additional  copies  of  part  J3  of  the  com 
mtttee  print  entltied,  "Conflict 
Meral  Reeearch  Programs  am 
Goals    for     Higher     Educatli 
unendment  (Rept.  No.  1683). 
printed. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  H(ii)se  Admlnls- 
tntion.  House  Resolution  72^.,  Resolution 
Mttaorlzing  the  printing  of  additional  ct^lee 
of  Committee  Print  No.  1  of  tz^  Committee 
on  Public  Works  on  Bection-by-i#ctlon  analy- 
iliof  H  R.  4,  the  ^palachlan  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  and  dlSerance  between 
HJt.  4  (89th  Cong.)  and  HR,  11946  (88th 
Cong.)  as  reported  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
•e&tatlves  and  S.  2782  (88th  Oopg.)  as  passed 
hf  the  Senate;  without  ame; 
Ho.  1584 ) .    Ordered  to  be  p>rln' 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  Hi 
tiation.  House  Reeolution  723 
tuthorlzlng  the  printing  of  additional  coplea 
of  House  Rep<Mt  No.  639  by  the  Cbmmlttee  on 
Publtc  Works  on  the  PubUo  Works  and 
locmomlc  Development  Act  of  |1965;  without 
emendment  (Rept.  No.  1686)  i'  Ordered  to 
be  printed.  I 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  Hi^^  Adminis- 
tration. Hoxise  Resolution  724-  Reeolution 
uAKBlzlng  the  printing  of  additional  coplee 
of  hesrlngs  by  the  CommltW)  on  Public 
Works  on  the  Appalachian  Regla  nal  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966;  without  ameni  Iment  (Rept. 
Ko.  1686).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Hr,  HATS:  Committee  on  H<^^  Admlnla- 
tntlon.  House  Resolution  78^.,  Reacdution 
ntborlzlng  reprinting  of  Hou»*  Report  No. 
U19;  without  amendment  (Rcbt.  No.  1587). 
Ordered  to  be  printed.  [  | 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Batae  Admlnla- 
•latton.  House  Resolution  783,  BeeOlutton 
•Bthorizlng  reprinting  of  Hoi^S  Report  No. 
1234;  without  amendment  (Rwt.  No.  1888). 
Ordered  to  be  printed.  H 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  Ho^  Adminis- 
tration. H.  Res.  794.  Resolu^on  authorlz- 
•n«  the  printing  of  additional  «:bpies  of  part 
j«fthe  committee  print  entitled,  "Confllcta 
■rtween  the  Federal  Research  t^ograma  and 
ws  Nations  Goals  for  Higher  Education": 
wthout  amendment  (Rept.  N^^  1589).  Or- 
Mred  to  be  printed.  | , 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  H^tue  Adminis- 
tration. H.  Res.  706.  ResoluOon  authorlz- 
m  the  printing  of  additional  coplee  of 
2*^8*  entitled.  "ConfUcto  Between  the 
Jwfal  Research  Programa  an(  ijthe  Natton'a 
«tah  for  Higher  Bducaticii":  without 
■■"xtaient  (Rept.  No.  1690) . 
Prtnted. 

CXn 771-^^art  9 
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Mr.  HATS:  Conomlttee  on  Rouse  Admlnls- 
tration.  B.  Res.  842.  Reeolution  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  "U.S.  Defense  Policies  In 
1965"  as  a  House  document;  without  anxend- 
ment  (Rept.  No.  1691).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  BATS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. H.  Rea.  860.  Authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  the  report  en- 
tltied "Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Operations  (Railroad  Safety)";  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1693).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  BATS:  Committee  on  Bouse  Adminis- 
tration. S.  Con.  Res.  76.  Concurrent  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
coplee  of  Senate  hearings  on  District  of  Co- 
lumbia heme  rule;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1693) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BATS:  Conmilttee  on  Bouae  Admln- 
latratlon.  Senate  Conciurent  Reeolution  79. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Bconomlc  (Com- 
mittee of  additional  coplea  of  parte  1  and  2 
of  Ite  hearings  entitled  "Recent  Federal  Re- 
serve Actions  and  Economic  Policy  Coordina- 
tion"; without  amendnoent  (Rept.  No.  1694). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BATS:  Committee  on  Houae  Admin- 
istration. Senate  Conciurent  Reeolution  84. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  coplee  of  the  committee 
print  entiUed  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to 
State  and  Local  Oovemment — Second  Sup- 
plement, January  10,  1966";  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1595).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HATS:  Ck3nunittee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Reeolution  86. 
Concurrent  reeolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  additional  copies  of  ite  hearings 
entitled  "30th  Anniversary  of  the  Bnploy- 
ment  Aet  of  1946,  an  Xconomlc  Symposium"; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1586). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HATS :  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Reeolution  91. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  hearings  on  '^JS. 
PoUcy  With  Respect  to  Mainland  China"; 
without  amendment  (Bept.  No.  1597). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Conmilttee  on 
House  Administration.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  70.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  placing  of  a  bust  of  Constantino 
Brumldl  In  the  Capitol;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1688).  Referred  to  the  Bouae 
Calendar. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Hit.  7315.  A  bill 
relating  to  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1600).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  BH.  13783.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  acta  of  March  8,  1981,  and 
October  19,  1062,  relating  to  the  fiirnlahlng 
of  books  and  other  materials  to  the  blind  so 
as  to  authorize  the  furnishing  of  such  books 
and  other  materials  to  other  handicapped 
peraons;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1600).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Bouse  on  tha  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
Bouse  Reeolution  !  876.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  BJt.  14019, 
a  bni  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Build- 
ings Act,  1036,  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations, and  for  the  other  purpoeee; 
wltbom  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1601) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Bouse  (?alendar. 

Mr.  DELANET:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Bouae    Besolutlan    877.      Beeolution    pro- 


viding for  llie  etOlslderation  of  H.B.  1403S. 
a  bill  to  extend  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  purpoees;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1602) .  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  81SK:  Conunlttee  on  Rulea.  Bouae 
Resolution  878.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  BH.  14939,  a  bill  to 
promote  international  trade  In  agricultural 
commodities,  to  combat  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition, to  further  economic  developmsoit. 
and  for  the  other  purpoaea;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  160S).  Beferred  to  the 
Bouse  Calendar. 

Mr.  HENDiERSON:  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  S.  38S0.  An  act  to 
authorize  additional  08-16.  as-17.  and  OS- 
18  positions  for  use  In  agendea  or  functions 
created  or  substantially  expanded  after  J\me 
30, 1965;  with  amendmente  (Rept.  No.  180A). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLET:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  16089.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlc\ilture  to  eatlmate  parity  prloe 
for  1966;  without  amendment  (Bept.  No. 
1605).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  t2ie 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLET:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
B.R.  15134.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  816  of 
the  AgrlctUtural  Adjustment  Act  of  1988.  aa 
amended;  with  amendmente  (R^t.  No.  1606) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  WhcAe 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJt.  15302.  A  bUl  to  provide,  for 
the  period  beginning  on  July  1,  1966,  and 
ending  on  June  30, 1967,  a  temporary  increaae 
In  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  section 
21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1607).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XZn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

HJt.  16416.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  aU 
transportation  furnished  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Fcveas  traveling  In  \iBlf orm  on  official 
leave,  f urlouf^,  or  pass  ahall  be  exempt  from 
the  tax  on  transportation  of  persons  by  air; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr. 'Curtis  : 

KR.  15417.  A  bill  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  officers  and  agendea  to 
withhold  Information  and  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment ^wrattona. 

By  Mr.  EVERETT: 

HJt.  15418.  A  bUl  to  amend  aection  138(e) 
of  titie  28,  United  States  Code,  so  ss  to 
transfer  Haywood  Co\mty  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  division  of  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Tennessee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

EJt  15419.  A  bin  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mesne. 
By  Mr.  HEL8TOSKI: 

HR.  18430.  A  bill  relating  to  the  reduction 
of  the  public  debt;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  15431.  A  blU  to  aaaUt  dtlea  and  Statea 
by  amending  section  6186  at  the  Beviaed 
Statutes,  as  amended,  with  reapect  to  the 
authority  of  national  banks  to  underwrite 
and  deal  In  aecmltiea  Issued  by  State  snd 
local  govemmento,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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njLUiaa.  a  UU  to  prmltto  onmiwinwitlop 
to  •urvlnjva  of  looal  law  enf orotmant  oOloan 
IdUtd  whUa  ■pprebendlog  panon*  for  oom- 
mttttac  VMacBl  erltnar,  to  tba  ConunlttM  on 
th*  Jadfctary. 

HA.  1M98.  A  bui  to  •rnand  tttta  88.  Unltad 
0tcta*  Coda,  to  pioblblt  tha  nuOUng  of  uxx- 
■oUdtMl  Mmpla  dnig  products  and  otbar 
potentially  harmful  itanu,  and  for  otnar 
puipoM*:  to  tha  CXnnmlttaa  on  Poat  OOee 
■ind  OtvU  Sanrloa. 

By  Mr.  KXSWAN: 
HJt.  164M.  A  Mil  to  amend  tha  act  of 
Saptembar  SO,  iMi.  with  raapaot  to  tha  a»- 
plicatton  of  tha  antltruat  Um  to  tha  tala- 
nSUng  bjr  UHP  statlona  of  tha  gamaa  of  c«r- 
toln  proftaalonal  qnirta  taami  and  to  an- 
haaoa  thareby  tha  public's  opportunity  to 
wltnaai  thava  games  and,  further,  to  foater 
tha  ooBttnuad  growth  of  URF  telavWon  as 
naaited  for  a  troly  nationwide  and  oompatl- 
tlva  broadcasting  system;  to  the  Ooounlttaa 
on  tha  Judldaiy. 

ByMr.  XBSB8: 
Hit.  1S436.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renewal 
ragulrament  for  licenses  In  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services,  and  for  oth«  pur- 
poses; to  the  Cominlttae  on  Interstate  and 
Vorelcn  Oommeroe. 

HJt.  18496.  A  bill  to  provide  compensa- 
tion to  survivors  of  local  Uw  enforcement 
c^cen  killed  while  apprehending  persons 
for  committing  Vsdaral  crlmsa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judldary. 

H.R.  18437.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revmue  Code  of  IOm  to  aUow  a  taxpayer 
a  credit  against  tax  for  expenses  Incurred  In 
maWng  rspain  or  Improvements  to  his  resl- 
denoe;  to  tha.Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  !**»«, 
By  ICr.  UACKAT: 
BJt.  1B438.  A  bill  to  amend  section  000 
at  the  Federal  Avlauon  Act  of  1968  to  modify 
the  procedures  with  respect  to  amendment, 
suqienslon.  and  revocatton  of  certain  eer- 
tiilcates  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commeroe 
By  Mr.  ICOHKL: 
HJl.  18438.  A  bill  to  amaiMl  aaction  aia 
of  the  Social  Saeuilty  Act  to  provide  that  a 
policeman  or  fireman  who  has  aoolal  aaeurity 
eovsNga  pursuant  to  State  agreement  aa  an 
Individual  employee  and  not  aa  a  member 
of  a  State  or  looal  rattrament  system  may 
aiaot  to  tannlBato  such  coverage  If  he  la 
sobaequanUy  required  to  become  a  mem- 
ber or  sooh  a  rettrament  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wayi  and  Meane. 

By  Mr.  WALKKR  of  New  Maxleo: 

■  HA.  16480.  A  btU  to  authorise  the  aatab- 
Uahmant  of  a  Nattonal  Nuclear  Museum- 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  AttmUo  Bnem 

...    BrliCOOLUOR: 

■  MB.  isai.  A  Ma  to  amend  tttle  n  of  the 
Boslal  Seourlty  Act  to  Innreass  tiia  amount 
o«  outside  earnings  pemttted  eaoh  year  with- 
out deduotloos  from  baneAte  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ifr.  OOMOBDB: 
HA.  15481.  A  MU  to  amend  section  838  ot 
tha  Immlgratton  and  Nationality  Aot  to  pro- 
vide for  the  naturalisation  of  peieons 
through  aettve-duty  servloe  in  the  Armed 
foroaa  of  tha  XThltad  Stetas  in  Vietnam  dur- 
ing oonbatant  aotivltlea  in  Vlatnam;  to  the 
ONnnittee  on  tba  Judiciary. 

By  M^.  DOW: 
^*.  1848S.  A  MU  to  provide  nnanalal  and 
55>sr«ld^uBdsr  tha  BouMag  Aet  of  l»«e  and 
mated  Mdsral  programa.  to  ancouraga  and 
asrtst  in  the  preeervatioa  an4  malntenanoa  of 
wMorle  sUuolui«t>  to  tb»  Committee  on 
WanWtit  and  Oorrenoy. 

By  M^.  DONCUurcr  TteUMMe: 
HA  18484.  A  blU   to   enlarge    the   home 
mortfaga  pqrohaae  authori^  which  tha  ppA* 
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aral  National  Mortgage  AasocteUoB  may 

etss  in  ite  secondary  market  operatloos  by  In- 
creaalng  the  amount  of  prtf  erred  stock  which 
suoh  Association  may  issue  for  deUvery  to 
the  Sacratary  of  tha  Ttaasury;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  **^"^''g  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  JABMAN: 

HA.  164S8.  A  MU  to  provide  that  eaqiwndl- 
tnrea  made  in  connection  with  certain  struc- 
tures and  faclUtisa  in  the  city  of  Oklahoma 
Olty.  Okla.,  may  be  counted  as  local  grants- 
in-aid  toward  an  urban  renewal  project  In 
that  city;  to  the  Committee  on  w^nnng  mul 
Currency. 

By  Vr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania  : 

RA16438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  require  standards  for  controlling  the  emis- 
sion of  poUutante  from  certain  motor  vehi- 
cles, to  authorize  a  reeearch  and  develop- 
ment program  with  respect  to  solld-warte 
disposal,  and  for  other  pnrpoees."  ^>proved 
October  30,  1969  (79  Stet.  993),  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  disposal  of  JunJced  automo- 
bUes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Oommeroe. 

By  Mr.  loANOBN: 

HA.  16437.  A  bill  to  regulate  Importe  of 
milk  and  dairy  producte,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  MDLTBB: 

HA.  18438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1968  as  It  relates  to  those  areas  to  be  dealg- 
Q*ted  as  redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  R08TENKOW8KI: 

HA.  16439.  A  bUl  providing  a  poverty  area 
amendment;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ffTAOOXRS: 

HA.  16440.  A  bUl  to  regulate  Interstete 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use 
of  unfair  or  deoeptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodltlea 
distributed  in  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstete 
and  Foreign  Commeroe. 
By  Mr.  SWXENXT: 

HA.  16441.  A  blU  authorising  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  estebllsh  a  national 
cemetery  In  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HA.  16443.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TVAOXTB  of  Texas: 

HA.  1M4S.  A  bUl  to  exclude  from  income 
aartain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MKXOS: 

RA.  16444.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Bdncatioa  Act  of  1963;  to  the  Committee  <» 
Bdueatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PKRKINS: 

HA.  16446.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Bdueatlon  Act  of  1963;  to  the  Committee  on 
Bdueatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.J.  Res.  1186.  Joint  resolution  to  cnate  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  AtlanUc 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.J.  Ass.  1186.  Joint  reaolutton  to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantic 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
faUs. 

By  Mr.  TOTKN: 

RJ.  Baa.  1167.  Joint  raMdution  to  amend 
aaction  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjiwtment 
Aot  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  iHitch  a 
lease  tranaferUng  a  tobaoeo  acreage  aUot- 
ment  may  be  Oled:  to  the  OoDunlttoe  on 
4f>toulture. 


By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.  Con.  Bes.  671.  Coneuirent  resolutlaa  ta- 
tahllshlng  a  Joint  Committee  on  Natioaal 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to  tha  """imltteti  la 
Bulas. 

By  Mrs.  OBZEN  of  Oregon: 
H.  Con.  Bes.  673.  Concurrent  reaoluttoa  «. 
tahllshlng  a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to  the  Committee  «a 

By  Mr.  O'HABA  of  nilnoU: 
H.Aea.  879.  Resolution  for  printing  %u» 
additional  ooplee  of  part  I  of  "United  Statia. 
South  African  Relations"  for  use  of  Um 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs;  to  the  Ccn. 
mlttee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  cluue  4  of  of  rule  XXH, 
486.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memoilt] 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Steto  of  Loulslaaa, 
relative  to  the  restoration  of  the  word  of 
Ood  to  our  public  schools  and  InBtltutloot, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  th* 
Judlolary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIORS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  fcdlows: 

By  Mr.  BELL: 

HA.  16446.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Idmid 

de  Butts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldan 

HA.   16447.  A  bUl  for  the   reUef  of  Uti.' 

Hateue  Taniguchl;  to  the  Committee  on  Om 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRAOEMAS: 
HA.  16448.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mi«hf^ 
Eeeslssoglou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jiiill< 
clary. 

ByMr.  COLLIER: 
HA.  16448.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oarloi 
Rumberto  Rlttar;  to  the  Committee  on  tht 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HA.  16460.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Ulr- 
Jam  Mathe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HA  16461.  A   blU  f or  the  reUef  of  im. 
Veritte  Rebeo«a  Barker;  to  the  C<«unlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHISLER: 
HA.  16463.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Rtcardo 
Magsalln  Eduvas;  to  the  Committee  on  UM 
Judldary. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
HA.  18463.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oeorgl« 
Kaldls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldsry. 
By  Mr.  WELTNER: 
HA.  16464.  A  MU  for  the  relief  of  JoUo 
I>omingo  Hamandea,  MJ>.;  to  the  Ooomiittss 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOUF: 
HA.  18488.  A  UU   for   the  reUef  of  UA 
Huat  Nlo  lyo;   to  the  Committee  on  tM 
Judlidary. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

394.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  pedtloo  ot 
Mrs.  Bermee  SmaU  and  others,  Lakewood 
Calif.,  relative  to  proclaiming  as  subverdv* 
any  party,  organization,  or  assodaUon  wbieb 
Is  directly  or  Indirectly  influenced  or  fl- 
nanced  by  a  foreign  govamment,  unfrleodlf 
to  tha  United  Stetaa  of  America,  and  to  pe« 
lactslatton  defining  aa  an  aot  of  treason  maoi- 
bacablp  in  any  organlaation  which  Is  f  ocmallT 
dssignstert  as  subversive,  which  was  leferrad 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-Amartcan  Acttvltlaa 

•      •.    -  .-1       . 
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EXTENSION  OF  REIk||VRKS 
or 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  HOVE 

or  ORio 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSlHrrA'nVBS 

Thursday,  June  2,  M68 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  SpeakenJ  this  is  the 
fint  time  In  the  history  of  Ohio  basket- 
ball championships  that  ctess  AA  and 
class  A  winners  came  froid  the  same 
county,  Montgomery. 

Dayton's  Chamlnade  is  the  first  i>8ro- 
ehial  school  to  win  the  Ohio  State  AA 
diamplonship  In  the  44-yef  |-  history  of 
Ohio  tournament  play.  "^ 
the  Cowboys  of  Toledo  Libl 
St  John's  Arena  in  Col 
SSto52. 

Through  the  combined  e, 

and  Jerry  Oottschall  alont  with  Jim 
DIchito,  MUce  Bockrath,  Qan  Arthur,  Al 
Bertke,  and  Steve  Cooke,  Dhaminade's 
]ong-cherlshed  dream  of  championship 
came  true.  Their  coach,  j|m  Turvene 
has  been  named  Ohio's  coach  of  the  year 

Mayor  Dave  Hall  said 

What  a  team!  What  a  coach^  ]  When  theee 
ttoyi  came  from  16  polnte  behli|td  In  that  last 
quarter,  In  my  book  they  became  men.  Day- 
ton la  a  great  city  but  you  |]|ien  made  It 
totter. 


defeated 
recently  at 
ibus,  <Miio, 


of  Jim 


the  su- 
>ls  tn  Day- 
believable 
^,    Brother 
cheer  when 
of  celebra- 


teamwork  was  the  key  to  sucoeas  and 
they  have  Indeed  earned  the  right  to  say : 
"We're  No.  1." 


Msgr.  Edward  COnnaug! 
perlntendent  of  catholic 
ton.  called    the   victory 
still."     Chamlnade    princl 
Stanley  Mathews,  rated  a 
he  called  off  school  for  a  di 
tion. 

New  Lebanon's  Dixie  Or4:^bound8  re- 
claimed the  class  A  State  cnampionship 
which  they  won  in  1962  WMxi  they  de- 
feated the  previously  unbeaten  Rossford 
Bulldogs,  75  to  63.  Stan  blwine  was 
high-point  man  and  along  {«rith  the  ef- 
forts of  Mike  Wampler,  Ji^v  Eck,  Larry 
WUaon,  Dennis  Brunk,  Marc  Smith,  and 
Kenny  Hess,  gave  Coach  Columbus  Hines 
his  395th  career  coaching IfTln  against 
76  losses. 

Dixie's  class  A  victory  se^  iup  the  first 
one-two  sweep  by  a  pair  of  schools  from 
the  same  county  in  the  44tyear  history 
of  the  modem  State  tournament. 

My  congressional  districiJ  the  Third, 
of  Ohio,  consisting  of  Monnromeiy  and 
BuUer  Counties  has  a  total  btf  22  wins  to 
it*  credit  since  the  Inceptloiii of  the  Ohio 
high  school  tournament  id  '1923.  And. 
of  that  22,  Montgomery  Cqtinty  schools 
bave  claimed  the  champion4alp  11  times. 

The  latest  two  victories  Of  Chamlnade 
«nd  Dixie  have  provided  another  first. 
Slving  Montgomery  County '  undiluted 
claim  as  basketball  capitalldf  Ohio. 

On  behalf  of  aU  my  oMutitueBts  I 
*Wt  to  express  the  deep  prWe  and  v^" 
wedatton  these  teams  desmre  f <»  a  job 
•«1  done  and  very  best  wl^es  tor  suc- 
«8  in  the  future.    Perseveranoe  and 


Um  Worid    la  Richer  far  Italy't  Gi«at 
CoBlribvtiou  to  Alt,  Litaratara,  a^ 


Exna^siON  OF  remarks 

or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  mw  Toax 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2. 1968  . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  %>eaker,  today  we 
celebrate  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Italian  Republic.  The  elec- 
tion of  June  2,  1946,  once  again  brought 
the  promise  of  democracy  to  Italy  and 
marked  a  significant  turning  point  in 
that  great  nation's  long  history. 

For  centuries,  the  masterpieces  of  Ital- 
ian genius  have  enriched  the  world. 
Italian  artists  and  writers  iiave  set 
standards  of  artistic  and  esthetic  per- 
fect^n.  Both  in  the  arts  and  in  the 
scU/nces,  Italians  are  second  to  none  in 
inventive  inspiration,  in  scientific  dis- 
covery, and  also  in  the  art  of  making  the 
fruits  of  their  genius  available  to  the 
world. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  a 
courageous  and  farsighted  Italian, 
Christopher  Columbus,  who  first  discov- 
ered the  New  World  which  eventually 
came  to  bear  the  name  of  another  Itidlan 
explorer,  Amerigo  Vespucci. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Italy  gave  to  mankind 
the  sublime  Bfichelangelo  and  Da  Vinci, 
and  the  Immortal  Dante. 

In  music,  the  names  of  Vivaldi,  Ros- 
sini, Toscanini  will  live  forever.  And 
who  could  forget  the  incomparable  Ca- 
ruso, who  so  brightened  the  world  with 
his  golden  voice? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  that  Italy 
and  the  United  States,  one  an  old  nation, 
the  other  relatively  new,  have  been  such 
good  friends  over  the  years.  For,  in  ex- 
change for  the  rich  infusion  of  talent 
and  energy  brought  by  the  Italian  immi- 
grants to  our  shores  in  the  last  century, 
we  Americans  played  a  large  part  In 
rescuing  Italy  from  Fascist  tyranny  in 
this  century.  I  am  proud  that  our  Oov- 
emment  has  shown  sympathy,  friend- 
ship, and  generosity  in  our  encourage- 
ment and  nourishment  of  the  Republic 
lx}m  20  years  ago  today  in  Italy. 

Since  those  anxious  and  hopeful  days 
of  1946  the  youthful  RepubUc  of  Italy 
has  gone  through  periods  of  test  and 
trial  and  has  come  out  the  stronger  for 
them.  Tlu-ough  this  time  of  storm  and 
stress  Italy's  leaders,  by  their  wise 
course  in  foreign  affairs,  and  through 
careful  and  cautious  internal  moves, 
have  suoceasf \iUy  diacouraged  the  forces 


opposing  the  democraUo  regime  of  the 
country,  and  In  Uils  way  they  have  had 
the  soUd  support  of  the  pe<wle.  We  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  direct  and  In- 
direct beneficiaries  of  ItiJy's  genius, 
naturally  are  happy  to  see  the  RepuUlc 
of  Italy  attain  a  new  maturity. 

Mr.  SpeakMT,  many  Mnnbers  of  this 
distinguished  body,  past  and  present, 
and  many  members  of  other  counoOs, 
courts,  and  legislative  bodies  throughout 
our  land,  are  of  Italian  origin.  ItiJy's 
contilbutlons  to  our  Nattoia  are  Incalcu- 
lable, both  in  quality  and  quantity.  ,And 
I  am  proud  to  have  cosponaored  the 
Immigration  and  NatlonaUt^  Act  of  1065, 
which  win  stimulate  Ube  flow  to  our 
shores  ofthose  whose  talents  will  again 
enrich  our  national  life. 

I  rise  today,  therefore,  to  salute  ttuo 
great  nation  of  Italy  and  the  Italian 
people.  May  the  bonds  of  friendship 
that  Join  our  peoples  ever  endure. 

And  may  the  people  of  Italy  continue 
on  their  Journey  toward  the  proq)erity 
and  national  well-being  to  which  they 
are  entitled  by  reason  of  their  great  con- 
tributions to  the  happiness  and  advance- 
ment of  mankind. 


G»BfreMEiaB   Hortoa  Pays  TUbate  to 
Italian  RepobBc  Duj—SMk  Auimsary 


iiniiav  i     iis/v  '».  yr»%  £»«;►/  aetUA  bae  i49»r.>ixa^>   ftaiA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  mw  ToiK 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2, 1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  2 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Italian  Republic.  It  was  in 
1946  that  the  Italian  people  imdertook 
their  first  postwar  election  and  rejected 
the  former  monarahlcal  aystem  for  a 
democratic  republic.  With  much  of  their 
ooun^  ravaged  by  the  war,  Italiajos 
were  well  aware  of  the  challenges  to  be 
overcome;  hunger,  disease.  Uudc  of  hous- 
ing, and  many  other  problons  afHicted 
them.  In  addition,  there  was  the  haunt- 
ing shskdow  of  the  Italian  Communist 
Party,  waiting  to  take  advantage  of  the 
weakened  country. 

However,  to  the  credit  of  the  ItalWx 
people  and  their  leadership,  they  mani- 
fested a  character  and  spirit  which  did 
not  succunU)  to  the  Communist  overtures. 
DeQ>ite  their  pioblema  and  dllBouIUea. 
they  refused  to  accept  the  ao-c(^Ied 
easy  solution  as  presented  by  the 
Communists.  Instead,  they  under- 
took to  rebuild  their  country  from  the 
ground  up:  not  only  did  they  reb(^  In- 
dustry and  revive  agricultural  prodiic- 
tion.  but  in  both  cases  they  exceeded 
prefvlous  production  figures.  In  a  further 
example  of  their  rejection  of  commu- 
nism, they  Joined  If^TQand  gave  it.  |^eir 
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oomiilete  support.  The  Italian  support 
for  the  NATO  principles  has  oontinoed 
to  this  day. 

Italy  surely  stands  as  an  example  of 
how  a  count's  dedication  to  free  en- 
terprise and  wise  leaderdilp  can  over- 
oome  Immense  problems  In  a  relatively 
lOiort  period  of  time.  IVxlay  Italy  can  be 
very  proud  of  its  industrial  region,  the 
north,  which  is  contlnaally  setting  in- 
ternational standards  of  excellence 
through  its  many  products.  That  Indus- 
trial growth  has  been  a  vital  factor  in  re- 
ducing unemployment.  long  a  handicap 
In  Italy.  The  country  has  also  been  set- 
ting a  rapid  pace  in  devek^idng  domestic 
sources  of  power.  Pashioos  and  the  arts 
ar^eontinually  influoioed  by  the  genius 
of  the  Italian  touch. 

The  South  had  traditionally  been  a 
problem  to  Italy,  but  there  also  rapid 
and  progressive  change  has  taken  place. 
The  Oovemment  has  played  a  large  part 
in  asulHtlng  the  region,  and  plants  and 
development  schemes  have  been  Increas- 
ing their  absorption  of  unemployed  man- 
power. Certainly  much  more  still  needq 
to  be  done,  but  this  is  a  remarkable 
record  for  a  region  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  was  In  serious  ec<momic  diffl- 
eulties. 

Then  are  many  ties  which  bind  the 
American  and  Italian  pe<9le.  That  Is 
one  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  I  speak  with  America's  sup- 
port in  «4shing  the  people  of  Italy  warm 
congratulations  as  they  mark  this  im- 
portant annlversaiy. 


June  2,  1999 


VS.  Ara*7  VeteriMTj  Corps  CelebralM 
Sitk  Auivartarj 

EXTENSION  OF  REIilARKS 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOtfTK  OABOLZMA 

nv  IBS  HOUSX  OP  RXPRK8INTATIVX8 

Thundaw.  June  2, 196$ 

Mr.  RIVERS  Of  South  Carolina.  Bfr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday.  June  S.  the  UJB. 
^my  win  coounemorate  the  50th  annl-' 
versazy  of  the  founding  of  its  Veterinary 
Corps.  I  take  this  (H^Tortuniiar  to  offer 
my  congratulations  to  the  corps  on  this 
their  Both  anniversary. 

Stnoe  the  Inception  of  the  Veterinary 
Corps  of  the  Army  in  1916,  veterinary 
ofDcers  have  been  utillaed  in  the  conduct 
of  animal  care,  food  inspection,  and  sup- 
port of  varied  miUtary  research  pro- 
grams. The  ntmiber  of  veterinary  ofBoers 
assigned  to  research  activities  durtaig  the 
flnt  SS  years  of  the  corps'  existence  were 
rdatlwly  few  compared  to  the  number 
of  otBoers  assigned  to  animal  treatment 
fadlltlea  or  food  inspection  activities. 
These  early  investigators  made  many 
notable  contributions  to  military  medi- 
cine, not  only  in  the  area  of  animal 
^Uaaaa^B  but  iJk>  in  the  prevention  of 
tflaMMM  transmitted  from  animal  to 
human  belni^ 

IXtrlhg  WOrM  '9ru  U  the  Army  utD- 
laed  over  se.OOO  horses  and  mules  and 
•avwal  thousand  war  dogs.    With  such 


a  large  animal  population  the  Army 
faoed  many  problems  related  to  the 
health  of  these  animals,  which  required 
research  programs  for  their  solution. 

Much  of  the  research  activities  of  the 
military  veterinarians  of  World  War  n 
was  directed  to  the  solution  of  problems 
related  to  the  health  of  human  beings 
rather  thtui  animals  per  se.  They  col- 
laborated In  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  vaccines  for  the  protection  of 
human  beings  against  typhus  and  Japa- 
nese B  mcephalitls.  Antigens  were  de- 
veloped for  the  diagnosis  of  leptospiral 
infections  of  military  animals  and  the 
use  of  such  antigens  were  subeeQuently 
extended  to  the  diagnosis  of  this  infec- 
tion in  human  beings. 

Within  the  modem  army  the  ofBcers 
of  the  Veterinary  Corps  are  playing  a 
vital  role  in  military  research  and  devel- 
(^lunent  activities.    Today,  over  22  per- 
cent of  all  army  veterinarians  on  active 
duty  are  assigned  to  research  and  de- 
velopment   activities.     In    addiUon.    a 
small  but  increasing  number  of  Army 
veterinary  officers  are  assigned  to  cer- 
tain Navy  installations  to  perform  re- 
search functions.    The  demand  for  vet- 
erinary officers  to  be  assigned  to  military 
research  programs  exceeds  the  current 
avallabili^  of  such  officers.    It  is  to  this 
vital  role  of  today's  Veterinary  Corps 
that  most  of  the  people  may  be  unaware. 
Because  his  training  in  medical  sci- 
ences parallels  that  of  the  physician,  the 
Army  veterinary  officer  is  qualified  to 
assume   certain  research  functions  in 
addition  to  those  which  are  strictly  vet- 
erinary In  nature.    By  virtue  of  post- 
dookHral  study,  and  training  a  sizable 
number  of  olflcers  of  the  Veterinary 
Corps  are  now  recognized  specialists  in 
a  variety  of  disciplines  such  as  pathol- 
ogy, microbiology,  radiobiology.  toxicol- 
ogy, experimental  surgery,  and  labora- 
tory animal  science.    The  professional 
talents  of  such  officers  are  required  in 
military  research  to  provide  assistance 
for  all  projects  involving  the  develop- 
ment of  subsistence  items  or  in  which 
laboratory  animals  are  employed. 

Although  large  numbers  of  laboratory 
animals  were  usied  for  military  research 
in  World  War  n.  increasingly  luger 
numbers  of  such  animals  have  been  uti- 
llaed on  an  annual  basis  since  that  time. 
Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  D.  Heat(m.  the  Sur- 
geon General,  the  Department  of  the 
Anny.  has,  on  the  occasion  of  its  SOth 
anniversary,  congratulated  the  corps  on 
its  many  past  accomplishments. 

I  would  like  to  hisert  General  Heat<m's 
congratulations  into  the  Rsooio: 

DBPAKnCXltT   OF   THI  AmMT, 

OvRCB  or  TBS  SoaoaoM  Oxmbal, 

WmOitHgton,  O.C..  May  30.  IMt. 
To  eaeh  numXm  of  tht  US.  Army  Veterinary 
Corps: 

I  wliii  to  eKtend  my  coDgmtuUtlons  and 
■laocr*  appraolatton  to  Meh  member  oC  tb* 
Army  Vatwlnanr  Oopa  on  tba  ocwioa  ot 
yourFtftlcth  Anntwavy. 

TlM  oOoen  ot  tb*  Ootps,  a  ksy  mamber 
o(  the  anay'B  miedloal  «Ma.  rtftoo*  on  Its  role 
In  ImptOTlBg  lisalth  oondlttoos  In  mllltaiy 
and  olvlUan  oommnnltlM  around  tbe  glolw. 

In  ksqting  paoe  with  the  iTfmjwe  of  the 
last  &▼•  decades,  your  Caps  ean  datm  Its 
ahar*  ot  "flnts"  In  In^jrorlng  tha  waU  b^ig 
of  Amerloan  and  Alltod  Annad  Foreea.  as  well 


aa  pioneering  contributlona  to  the  «vm% 
food  supply  and  human  health. 

I  am  certain  that  the  chaUenge  of  Um  tii. 
ture  will  be  met  with  eqiuU  enthtMiMm  »  h 
haa  In  the  past.  " 

Lt.  Oen.  Lbokab)  D.  Hutoit, 

The  Surgeon  GenertL 


liaikm  RepdUk  Aarivmsfy 

EXTENSI(»I  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP  mw  jaassT 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEMTATIVIB 

Thursday.  June  2. 1966 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Italian  Republic.  The  yesr 
1946  began  a  new  era  for  the  Itallu 
people  when  they  freely  elected  a  dem- 
ocratic republic  to  replace  a  fascist  sys- 
tem that  had  led  them  to  war  and  bid 
provided  them  with  a  leadership  that 
was  contrary  to  their  historical  tradi- 
tion. Now,  two  decades  later,  Italy 
stands  a  strong  nation,  participating  in 
the  Atlantic  Community,  and  once  again 
reflecting  the  true  genius  and  oriieaion 
of  her  people. 

Postwar  Italy,  wracked  with  poverty, 
disease,  and  a  virtually  destroyed  econ- 
omy, shook  herself  loose  from  the  de- 
spair that  can  characterize  a  defeated 
nation,  and  directed  her  energy  toward 
economic  and  political  reconstruction 
With  the  reappearance  of  national  pride 
and  determination,  the  desire  to  regain 
her  former  eminence  drove  Italy  to  begin 
anew  rebuilding  a  coun^  that  could 
hold  its  head  high  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions. Today,  we  witness  an  ever-In- 
creasing industrial  and  agricultural  out- 
put coupled  with  social  and  cultural 
advancement — a  direct  result  of  that 
decision  to  follow  the  road  of  political 
freedom  and  free  enterprise. 

The  road  to  stability  has  not  been  an 
easy  one.  Dynamic  political  forces, 
often  at  great  odds  with  one  another, 
have  provided  much  dudlenge  to  ber 
leaders.  Sporadic  unemployment  and  a 
recessionary-inflationary  pattern  have 
put  much  burden  on  her  people.  The  lack 
of  raw  materials  has  demanded  ad- 
vanced technology  from  an  Infant  In- 
dustry. But.  in  the  face  of  all  this  ad- 
v«rsi^,  Italian  ingeniUty  and  vitaUtr 
have,  by  and  large,  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles set  in  its  path  of  progress. 

Under  the  leadership  of  a  government 
that  has  successfully  blended  its  dlvme 
political  elements,  Italy  has  made  great 
strides  in  her  econcmic  development 
The  economic  growth  in  recent  years  bst 
been  higher  than  any  of  her  Commoo 
Maikrt  partners.  During  the  1950's  the 
annual  Increase  in  ONP  averaged  5.8 
pereenl  The  last  industrial  production 
figures  for  IMS  indicate  a  4.3-peroent 
increase  above  that  of  the  precedtng 
year.  And  deqalte  the  strong  contrast 
between  the  devekH>ment  of  the  nortb 
and  south,  the  tiend  of  tbe  economy  bas 
been  oonttauously  moving  upward. 

If  we  look  to  the  north  we  see  an  in- 
dustrial area  that  parallels  many  Euro- 
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pian  centers.  The  prodndt^  of  Fiat, 
OUvetti,  and  other  Italian  xWnufaetur- 
^  can  be  found  throughout  the  world. 
I^ooking  to  the  less  developed  south  we 
lee  the  greatest  challenge  to  nresent-day 
Qaly.  But,  with  extensive  pablic  works 
0d  a  reevaluation  of  southern  Italian 
fanning  practices,  a  slow.  Iliut  steady, 
improvement  can  be  notedj  Undoubt- 
edly, the  great  achievements 
have  served  as  a  testimonial 
Mlitles  open  to  the  south. 

Just  as  the  successful  indi 
of  ttaiy  deserves  recognition, 
ber  resumption  as  leader  in 
bumanities.  The  pages  of  history  s^rve 
u  a  constant  reniinder  of  I  the  alwasrs 
letlve  creativity  and  brilllaixce  bf  the 
Qallsn  people. 

Scarcely  any  other  natiom'  can  boast 
neh  an  unbroken  stream  of  artists  and 


the  north 
thepossi- 


,tion 

,  too,  does 

e  arts  and 


iiunan  en- 
ined  coun- 
allan  rdi- 
ve  had  on 
pie  who 
could 


taiDOvators  In  all  fields  of 

deavor.    Almost    no    enlighi 

try  can  deny  the  influence 

glon,  law,  art,  and  music 

ttai  own  development.    A 

have  so  contributed  to  mi 

bave  chosen  to  rest  on  the  liccompllsh- 

mo^  of  their  forbears.    Thiat  Italy  has 

not  done  so  is  evident  in  the  new  genera- 

tton  of  fashion  designers,  sckieenwriters. 

iitbitects,  and  dramatists.     | ! 

On  this  20th  anniversaryl  \L  can  find 
no  better  tribute  than  giving)  recognition 
of  their  remarkable  progress  and 
achievement.  I  am  surd  that  all 
Americans  will  wish  to  offer  {congratula- 
tions to  the  Italian  people 


The  ZOdi  Anniversary  of  Hi*  ItaBaa 
Repoblic 
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Thursday.  June  2. 1  )66 

Mr.  ANNUNSao.  Mr.  3beaker,  20 
years  ago  on  Jime  2,  1946,  the  Italian 
people  went  to  the  polls  for  the  first  time 
fcfflowing  World  War  IL  On  that  day 
they  took  the  decisive  step  of  rejecting 
the  monarchy  and  set  theik*  sights  on 
bonding  a  modem  democratic  republic. 
Ibe  way  ahead  was  difflcuili  F^wslsm 
a^war  had  brought  untold'  destruction 
t<many  parts  of  Italy;  large  portions  of 
the  population  were  afflicted  by  hunger 
and  misery;  the  Commuiiisi. Party  was 
powerful  and  militant  and  posed  an  omi- 
nous threat  to  new  democratic  institu- 
•tons.  The  Italian  people  ^^re  neither 
<Bscouraged  nor  dishearten^,  however, 
by  the  enormous  tasks  that  confronted 
them.  They  rolled  up  their  Sleeves  and 
•et  to  work. 

Today,  20  years  later,  th4ir  achieve- 
•nentB  are  there  for  all  to  s(  4.  Democ- 
Jjcy  has  been  made  to  work  despite,  the 
™ruptive  maneuvers  of  the  ttommunlst 
™ty.  Modernization  has  ajQcompanled 
Htt  reconstruction  of  industry,  Northern 
^•ly  has  become  one  of  the  1  treat  Indus- 
»™i  centers  of  Europe.    Th^  iroducts  of 


Italian  industry  are  to  be  found  through- 
out the  world.  New  sources  of  energy 
have  been  developed  in  prder  to  reduce 
Italian  dependence  on  imported  raw  ma- 
terials. Unemployment — a  traditional 
problem  in  Italy — has  sunk  to  the  lowest 
levels  ever.  Italian  cities  have  been 
graced  with  striking  innovations  in 
modem  architecture  and  design.-  Rome 
and  Florence  are  displacing  Paris  in  the 
world  of  fashion. 

In  short,  as  a  result  of  the  imagination 
and  sustaiiied  efforts  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple, democratic  institutions  in  Italy  are 
solidly  founded,  and  the  expanding  Ital- 
ian economy  bustles  with  activity.  Only 
in  the  imderdeveloped  south  of  Italy  has 
progress  been  less  spectacular.  But  here, 
also,  changes  are  appearing  as  a  result  of 
Intensive  long-term  Government  pro- 
grams. Agricultural  reform  has  been 
encouraged,  rosuls  have  been  buHt,  tech- 
nical schools  have  c^iened  their  doors, 
and  new  Industries  have  been  established 
in  the  region.  Much  remains  to  be  done 
In  the  Mezzogiomo.  but  there  Is  every 
sign  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future, 
the  south  will  catch  up  with  the  north. 

While  the  internal  accomplishm^its  of 
postwar  Italy  are  remarkable,  it  would  be 
inappropriate  on  this  significant  anni- 
versary to  overlook  the  positive  role  Italy 
has  played  in  international  affairs  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  During  the  early 
years  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  in- 
spired leadership  of  those  Illustrious 
Italians,  Alclde  de  Oasperi  and  Lulgl 
Einaudi.  Italy  made  a  firm  commitment 
to  buUdlng  a  imited  Europe  and  a  strong 
Atlantic  conununlty.  Today,  President 
Saragat  and  Prime  Minister  Aide  Moro 
are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  these 
leaders. 

Last  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
49-year-old  Prime  Minister  Moro  when 
he  visited  the  United  States.  I  was  one 
of  the  Congressmen  whom  President 
Jcdmson  invited  to  attend  the  formal 
White  House  dinner  on  April  20, 1965,  in 
honor  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  wife, 
who  were  accompanied  by  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Italy,  Amintore  Fanfani.  At 
this  dinner,  Mr.  Moro  pledged  his  support 
to  President  Johnson,  to  America,  and  to 
our  conomltments  in  the  United  Nations. 
He  assured  our  President  and  the  people 
of  America  that  Italy  would  remain 
steadfast  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
to  democratic  principles. 

Now.  in  a  time  of  crisis  in  the  Atlantic 
conmiunity.  Prime  Minister  Moro,  true 
to  his  pledge,  is  working  quietiy  and  con- 
structively to  preserve  the  alliance. 
Within  the  Eurc^iean  conununlties  Prime 
Minister  Moro  and  President  Saragat 
have  firmly  adhered  to  the  goal  of  po- 
litical as  well  as  economic  unity  for 
Western  Europe. 

We  do  not  read  in  our  headlines  of 
Italy's  nationalistic  claims  and  problems 
of  status  In  the  community  of  nations. 
We  do  not  hear  of  spectacular  Italian 
initiatives  in  foreign  affairs.  In  times 
of  diCBculty,  however,  we  do  hear  the  re- 
assuring voices  of  Italian  leaders,  ex- 
pressing their  continuing  fidelity  to  the 
noble  goals  shared  by  Italians  and  Amer- 
icans during  the  past  20  years. 

Thus,  it  is  with  gratitude  as  well  as 
appreciation  that  I  salute  the  Italian 


people  on  the  30th  anniversary  of  their 
RepubUe,  and  express  my  oonviotion  that 
their  achievements  in  the  next  20  years 
will  exceed  even  the  remarkable  record 
of  the  past  20  years. 


Cardbal  Backs  NatiDaal  Prajcr  Effort 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  ICASSACHTTSBm 

IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRBBENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  June  2. 1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  ot  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  the  great  honor  of  bring- 
ing to  the  notice  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  Nation  a  fine  statemmt  by  the  be- 
loved cardinal  ct  Boston  in  support  of 
a  pecHTles'  amendment  for  public  prayer. 
Wtlting  in  the  May  21  issue  of  the  Pilot, 
the  official  pm>er  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Bostcm.  Cardinal  Cushlng  said: 

Tb«  oOdal  iMtnnlng  of  a  aUnpl*  tour-vene 
poem  wlilcli  aska  a  bleaslng  on  Um  ohlldren'a 
(Mbool  luiudi  la  another  aAont  to  thoae  wbo 
boDor  Ood.  HIa  Name  la  not  mentioned  In 
the  poem.  Thla  la  a  deplorable  altuatlon  and 
a  "oonfualng  one"  aa  Senator  Evxairr  Dnx- 
SSN  declarea.  ICeanwhUe  be  contlnuee  bla 
vlgoroua  campidgn  to  upeet  tiila  late*t  order 
<a  tbe  Federal  Courta.  He  beUevea  tbat  bla 
lateat  efforta  for  a  aebool  prayer  amawtment 
to  tbe  Oooatttutlon  wlU  trlumiA.  Hla 
efforta  to  tbla  end  reflect  tbe  mind  of  a  good 
pubUc  aervant  and  a  good  Cbrlatian.  .  .  . 
Aa  eventa  continue  to  move  forward,  tbe  bu« 
and  cry  agalnat  the  dedalon  of  tbe  Supreme 
Court  which  banned  ofBdally-worded  praycra 
and  Bible  reading  In  tbe  aehoola  continue  to 
rlae  on  all  aldea.  Tbroiiltbout  the  country 
people  reepect  and  honor  the  strenuoua 
efforts  of  Senator  DtaxsxK  to  bring  back  what 
has  been  cast  aside  In  godless  leglsIatlOD. 
They  are  confident  that  hla  efforts  In  behalf 
of  hla  godly  campaign  will  go  on,  even  Inten- 
sified, now  that  he  haa  more  time  to  devote 
to  it. 

"IBB  awawwMS  ov  nuTst 

"Tliere  la  nothing  In  tbe  world  sweeter 
than  prayer."  80  declared  Senator  DnuEsnr 
In  a  recent  Interview.  He  continued  by 
etreaalng  the  Injustloe  and  loea  to  the  nation 
by  the  act  which  removed  prayer  from  the 
public  schools.  .  .  .  '"Hiere  Is  nothing  In 
the  world  sweeter  than  prayer."  When  a 
high  government  c^Bdal  ao  declares,  we  know 
that  JeeuB  and  Mary  listen  with  Joy. 

■'Already  the  demand  for  action  on  a 
prayer  amendment  is  loud  In  Massachu- 
setts. The  general  court  is  on  record, 
as  of  February  1906.  Oshop  Bernard  J. 
Flanagan  of  Worcester  has  spoken  out  in 
favor,  so  have  the  Worcester  City  Coun- 
cil, the  Worcester  School  Committee,  the 
Diocesan  Council  of  Catholic  W<Mnen — 
Worcester — and  a  host  of  other  organi- 
sations and  individuals  from  across  the 
Commonwealth. 

Two  things,  clearly,  are  at  stake  here. 
First  is  the  right  of  the  people  of  these 
United  States  to  decide  such  critical  Is- 
sues for  themselves.  Unless  and  imtil  a 
responsible  prayer  amendment  Is  pro- 
posed to  the  pe<H>Ie  for  decision,  as- they 
may  think  best,  through  their  several 
State  legislatures,  the  democratic  process 
is  mocked.  Again  and  again,  for  more 
than  4  years  now.  all  evidence  points  to  a 
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■iMttve  will  to  Bituni  nondenomina- 
Uonal.  TolmiAary  pcmyor  to  tho  poUlo 
eluvoom.  80  long:  as  a  floor  vote  on 
thU  matter  Is  bioekad  here  on  the  m)\ 
democracy  is  travestlMl  and  we  must  fear 
for  the  adequacy  of  our  coagreflsional  In- 
stitutions. — 

Second.  Is  the  clear  Importance  of 
vnurtirwad  tbMs  ottm-ioabufm  oC  pab- 
lie  reverence  which  many  Americans  feel 
atand  threatened  by  the  two  Supreme 
Court  tnraarer  decisions.  At  Swampscott. 
Mass..  on  May  18  last.  Mrs.  William  H. 
HaMbroock.  president  of  the  General 
Pederatlon  of  Womens  Clubs,  called  such 
public  reverence  "a  symbol  of  citizen- 
ship" and.  annormelng  her  stronc  sup- 
port of  the  peoples'  amendment  for 
public  prayer,  added  : 
Xt%  th«  buUdlncof  an  uim  In  young  minds. 

X  am  cbnvinced  that  given  the  chance 
at  their  State  capitals,  in  the  process  of 
debate  over  a  prayer  amendment,  the 
American  people  will  reafflrm  in  over- 
whehnlng  measure  their  conviction  that 
reverence  under  public  aaQ>lees  and  in 
public  places  la  a  vital  part  of  their  In- 
heritance and  must  be  restored  to  a  safe 
and  sure  situation. 

I  can  tmderstand  that  some  may  dis- 
sent from  the  substance  of  the  case  for  a 
prayer  amendment.  I  fail  to  understand 
how  anyone  can  deny  that  this  matter  is 
too  Important  to  too  many  of  our  fellow 
dtiaens  not  to  be  acted  on  at  once  in  the 
Ooogress.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  the  strong  grassroots  voice  of 
the  Nation  and  move  immediately  toward 
action  on  the  prayer  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate  and  cosponsored  by 
more  than  half  Its  membership,  of  both 
parties  and  diverse  faiths.  Nothing  less 
than  tills  wUl  satisfy  the  urgent  impera- 
tives of  the  democratic  process  In  which 
we  all  believe  and  to  which  we  owe  our 
presence  here. 


Rsaarks  off  At  HMMraMe  Jmmj  QaiOea 
at  •  MMorial  Day  Ssrvke 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


IN  IBB  HOU8K  OF  RKPRSSENTATTVKS 

,  Thuradav,June2,1968 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  *«r. 
^pmk».  I  Willi  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Ihe  House  today  to  what  Z  consider  an 
excellent  and  most  approprtato  address 
delivered  by  one  our  eoUeagues,  Hon. 
JnacT  QmtLuaf .  at  a  Memorial  Day  serv- 
loe  at  Mountain  Home.  Term. 

The  messace  follows: 

DUttnguUhed  platform  giMsta  snd  mr  M- 
low  AmwIoaM. 

As  I  approMhcd  this  aund  «  moment  Ago. 
my  Uwughta  turned  not  only  to  tbose  be- 
Math  the  ctomm  row  on  row.  but  also  to  tbs 
living. 

Mwnorlal  Day  at  Mountain  Home  la  al- 
waya  a  stirring  reminder  of  our  Oountry'a  ef- 
forts to  praaenre  freedom.  As  we  pause  la 
mMBory  of  tboae  wtM>  have  made  the  eu- 
ptwae  aaerlflee  for  their  Country,  it  Is  ap- 


propatate  for  us  to  bonat  the  Uriag  nftis  art 
•lao  giving  Bo  much  ot  thnmaelTwi  for  «ii» 
Kattan.  ^^ 

Zt  ta  particularly  fitting  that  we,  who  are 
gathered  here  on  these  beautiful  grounds 
pay  special  tribute  to  Ool.  Lee  B.  Harr.  who 
has  put  In  more  than  80  years  of  faithful, 
loyal,  and  dedicated  aervlee  as  Ocnter  Dtoeo- 
tor. 

A  veteran  of  two  world  ware.  Col.  Harr  haa 
q^eot  hlmaelf  In  the  aenrlce  of  other  veterans 
and  haa  earned  their  reapect  and  gratitude 
and  that  of  aU  hla  fellow  citizens.  There 
have  been  ware  In  between,  and  the  croeees 
have  tncreaaad  by  row  on  row  on  row  since 
he  started  here,  but  hla  spirit  and  his  devo- 
tion to  duty  have  never  fritercd. 

We  are  prtvUeged  to  have  Ool.  Harr  here 
among  us.  and  we  need  but  look  arouiul  to 
aee  the  frulta  of  his  labora.  Truly  bleoaed  Is 
he  and  are  we  becaiiae  of  hla  efforta. 

Am  Impoaalble  aa  It  la  for  ua  to  adequately 
thank  those  who  Ue  beneath  the  croeeea;  so 
too,  we  cannot  render  Ool.  Harr  the  appre-' 
elatloD  that  we  feel  for  hla  im— ia«t»  uid 
useful  efforts.  Yet  as  long  as  we  pause  to 
celebrate  Uemorlal  Day,  we  wlU  remember 
you,  and  honor  you.  Col.  Harr.  You.  your 
staff,  and  employees  have  done  and  are  doing 
an  outstanding  job,  and  we  are  most  grate- 
ful. 

As  I  stand  here  overlooking  the  rows  of 
whits  oroaaes  marking  the  resting  places  of 
ao  many  of  our  veterans,  the  words  that  have 
been  uttered  In  praise  of  theee  dedicated 
men  cannot  help  but  come  to  mind.  I  quote 
ttom  "nandera  Fields : " 

We  are  the  Dead.    Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow, 
lioved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  Ua  ' 
m  FlandeiB  Fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe; 

TO  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 

The  torch;   be  yours  to  hold  It  high. 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 

We  shall   not  sleep,   though   popples   now 

In  Handera  fields. 

We  must  not  break  faith  with  our  honored 
dead,  thoae  who  have  passed  the  torch  of 
freedom  on  to  us  with  the  challenge  to 
hold  It  high. 

Memorial  Day.  IMS,  has  a  q>eelal  slgnlfl- 
cance  because  we  honor  the  dead,  the  living 
and  the  dying.  Wai^-bltter.  cruel,  devsstat-' 
ln»— once  again  spreads  acroas  continents— 
this  Ume  some  8,000  mUea  away.  Today  our 
men  are  fighting  and  dying  In  Viet  Nam- 
American  blood  runs  red  on  the  murky  soU 
over  there — yea,  even  at  thla  very  hour. 

Blood  spilled  on  the  murky  aoll  over  there 
is  Just  as  red  as  U  It  ihn  spUled  right  here 
on  these  beautiful  grounds  this  afternoon. 
Z  have  never  said  that  we  should  be  in  Viet 
Nam,  but  we  are  there,  and  o\u-  men  are 
dying.  We  must  back  our  flgvtting  forces 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  order  to  bring  this 
WM  to  an  honorable  conclusion  as  aoon  as 
poartble,  but  never  to  sacrifice  freedom.  We 
need  to  bring  our  boys  back  home. 

Let  ua  not  tolerate  those  who  would  dese- 
crate the  flag,  bum  their  draft  carda,  and 
demonstrate  against  tbu  Country,  against 
our  flag,  and  against  our  mau  in  Viet  Nam. 

Rather  let  us  pay  tribute  to  the  brave. 
young  men  over  there,  who  are  fighting  for 
the  aame  cause  for  which  those  we  honor 
today  died — for  their  Country,  their  flac 
aao  their  fMedom.  ^ 

The  batUeflelds  today  ar«  t>.««wanda  of 
mUaa  away,  but  we  know  what  price  we  are 
paying  to  kaep  our  freedom.  Our  young 
manr-our  boya  from  our  beloved  Kast  tm- 
naaaea  ailta  and  taU  ua  what  they  are  do- 
ing ao  that  w«  may  continue  to  Uve  In 
liberty. 

Toung  men  from  East  Tenneaaee  havs  al- 
lowed ua  their  thoughts  aa  they  met  the 
"~  lu  Viet  Nam.    Through  letteta.  we 
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shsw  thrtr  •aSsclng.  thsir  somtw.  and  *-- 
pU^t.  Titus  wo  know  what  war  to^ 
in  iSflfl,  la  raaUy  like.  Let  us  listen  to«i 
of  our  boys— bom  and  raised  among  im_ 
and  heed  his  words:  ^ 

Z  guess  some  day  this  war  win  end.  im 
the  memory  of  it  wfU  last  forever  n^ 
marohieis  can  march  ptotsiattng  what  we  »! 
dotag.  but  aa  thsy  march  our  artuierv  ■hTw! 
arefauing.  » «•«■ 

Why  cant  they  see  that  we  have  a  lob  to 
do.  A  country  leaa  fortiuate  than  ours  aalwd 
us  for  help,  and  we  are  doing  the  job^ 

If  I'm  lucky,  I  will  come  ovtt  of  here  allTe 
but  should  Qod  choose  to  take  me  while  Tm 
here,  I'm  ready  to  go.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  reason  to  die  than  for  my  Country 

Ood  did  choose  to  caU  this  couragiu, 
soldier.  Just  as  He  has  chosen  so  many  oUien. 

Our  pride  In  this  outstanding  young  man 
and  the  others  like  him  and  our  gratitude  to 
them  is  Immeasurable.  It  knows  no  bouuk. 
The  crosses  that  mark  the  graves  and  tha 
scars  that  are  imprinted  on  their  bodies  via 
ever  remind  ua  of  their  greatneaa  and  of  Um 
debt  we  owe  them,  but  cannot  adequatstr 
repay.  ' 

The  flag-draped  caakets  are  coming  home 
In  greater  numbers  each  day.  My  heart  goes 
out  to  you  wives,  to  you  mothen  and  fstbeia 
and  to  you  brothera  and  stateta.  May  thk 
war  end— quickly  and  honorably. 

I«t  ua  rededlcate  oureelves  to  the  ptla. 
clplea  of  freedom.  Let  us  not  forget  Uia 
aacrlflcea  made  by  othera  in  su  wars,  so  that 
thla  flag  we  all  love  ao  dearly  can  forercr 
wave  over  our  land. 

For  the  InaplraUon  and  dedication,  courage 
and  determination,  to  carry  on  from  tha 
very  hour,  let  us  turn  back  the  pages  at 
history — to  Valley  Forge,  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  McHenry,  the  OlvU  War,  World  Wk 
I,  World  War  n,  Korea,  and  now  Viet  Nam— 
and  leam  from  thoae  who  sacrificed  so  much 
to  give  us  America— the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave. 

Thousands  and  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  brave  young  men  have  given 
their  lives  to  preserve  ova  freedom. 

To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  It  high. 

At  VaUey  Forge,  the  Contlhental  Army, 
imder  the  command  of  Oeneral  George 
Washington,  aet  up  camp  after  a  long, 
treacherous  march  through  the  snow  and 
freezing  cold.  Washington,  m  his  own 
words,  deecrlbed  It  thla  way: 

To  see  men  without  clothes  to  cover  their 
nakedness,  without  blanketa  to  He  upon, 
without  Bhoea  (for  the  want  of  which  their 
marchea  might  be  traced  by  the  blood  from 
their  feet),  and  also  as  often  without  pro- 
visions as  with  them,  marching  through  tha 
frost  and  snow  .  .  . 

By  the  time  the  camp  was  evacuated,  flvt 
months  later.  9.000  had  died  as  a  reanlt  of 
privation,  starvation,  and  aufferlng.  a^OO 
more  were  alck  and  Ul-equlpped  and  had  to 
be  left  behind. 


If  ys  break  faith  with  ua  who  die 
We  ahall  not  aleep  .  .  . 


"Tilt  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry  during 
the  War  of  1813  lit  up  the  night.  In  tba 
morning,  aa  the  dawn  slowly  awakened,  aa 
Amolcan  prlaoner  on  one  of  the  British  ships 
waited  and  watched  tor  the  sight  of  the  flag 
over  the  Fort.  Aa  the  atara  and  stripes  be- 
came visible  through  the  mist,  his  emotions 
burst  forth— "O  say  can  you  see  by  tba 
dawn's  early  light  .  .  ."  and  was  bom  our 
Natloaal  Anthem. 

During  the  ClvU  War,  brother  agalaat 
brother.  In  a  bitter  fight  to  keep  thU  Coun- 
try under  one  flag.  Blood  ran  red  on  many 
batUeflelds  Fort  Sumter,  Oettyaburg.  Chick* 
smauga,  Antletam,  Bull  Run.  and  hundreds 
of  others.  In  the  end.  Old  Qlory  again 
furlsd  over  a  united  Country,  and  thouaaada 


^  thouaaada   of  '^iravs 
Miaatb  the  aod. 

To  you  from  falling  handi 
The  torch;  be  yours  to  hi 
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It  was  following  the  Oreat 
the  States  that  the  tradltloi 
Day   was    inatigurated.      In    ' 
dnce  that  time,  the  honor  rcll 
dead  have  multiplied  and  multiplied, 

World  War  1— 

Into  misty  spray  and  blael^  fire, 
We  slowly  crept  with  endleu  tire. 
Ag&lnst  our  lines,  with  bajuneta  raiaed 
The  troope  ot  Kaiser  graven  gaaed. 

Barbed  wire,  hand  grenadesJ  penches,  foot 
icddlers,  snipers,  fiaahing  bavSnets — one  of 
tta  most  horrible  ware  in  thel  history  of  our 
Country. 

Hungry,  fighting  to  the  dMth,  gallantly 
Iwidlng  Old  Glory,  oiu-  brav4  young  men 
never  faltered.  Theirs  was  toTdo  and  to  die. 
On  foreign  aoil,  the  croesee  rpw  cm  row  are 
there  as  they  are  here. 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  ^rftio  die 

We  shall  not  sleep,  though  popples  grow 

In  Flanders  fields.  | 

World  War  II — ^Iwo  Jlma^-^>,000  Marlnea 
horled  themselves  at  ai.OOOj  Japanese.  A 
■urdNouB,  Interlocking  sleet  of  shot  and 
ihrapnel  rained  upon  the  American  troc^x 
H  they  assaulted  the  lalan^,  ^K^thin  an 
hDur,  the  beach  was  littered  rsith  American 
bodies,  with  guns,  burning  Ji 
lees  landing  boats.  But  a 
waves  came  on,  and  still 
terraces,  moving  Inland,  alwi 
high  ground. 

When  the  Marines  reach< 
Mount  Surlbachl,  they  raised  4  piece  of  pipe 
upright  and  from  the  end  of  the  pipe  flut- 
tered the  American  flag.  By  then  that  flag 
had  co6t  16,000  American  llvc^  and  another 
7300  wounded. 


and  use- 

the  landing 

climbed 

seeking  the 

the   top   of 


To  you  from  fdlUag  bands  we  tluow 
The  torcSi;  be  youis  to  hold  it  hlgli. 

In  Korea,  that  moimtalnoua,  hostile  ter- 
rain, Americans  fought  at  Inchon,  on  Pork 
Chop  Hill,  and  on  woody  Ridge.  Unflinch- 
ingly, our  men  took  up  their  guns.  The 
American  soldiers  daringly  and  pershrtently 
did  their  Job  to  do  and  to  die. 

Let  these  scenes  from  the  pages  of  history 
forever  be  a  reminder  of  what  it  cost  to  be 
ftse. 

If  ye  bc«ak  faith  jarltb  ua  who  dls 
We  shall  not  aleep  .  .  . 

Today.  Sunday,  May  29,  1966.  I  am  rs- 
minded  of  another  young  ecddisr  In  Viet 
Nam,  who,  foreseeing  his  death  In  battle, 
left  us  an  luidying  manorial  to  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

It  was  on  a  bloody  battlefleld  that  ttiis 
young  man  had  v<dunteered  to  take  his 
buddy's  place  in  a  patrol.  Walking  acroas 
the  rice  paddles  toward  a  moimtam  range, 
he  cried  out:  "How  quiet  and  deserted  It 
Is — ^not  even  the  birds  are  singing." 

Then  suddenly  the  fire  from  automatic 
rifles  seemed  to  come  out  of  every  bush. 
This  young  man  tried  to  save  the  life  of  his 
buddy  by  grabbing  hold  of  him  and  pulling 
him  to  the  bushes  to  safety.  He  never  saw 
the  rifle  the  enemy  pcrfnted  at  him  from  a 
few  paces  away.  As  he  straightened  up,  he 
was  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head  and  fell 
over  dead. 

One  month  after  bis  death,  one  of  his 
buddies  found  a  letter  under  the  deed 
soldier's  btmk,  a  letter  which  was  written 
while  be  was  yet  alive  and  that  had  fallen 
from  his  personal  belongings.  His  command- 
ing officer  mailed  It  to  his  home,  and  I  read 
it  to  you  In  his  own  words,  as  his  father  and 
mother  read  It  for  the  first  time — some  SO 
days  after  he  waa  burled: 
Dear  Folks, 

I'm  writing  this  letter  as  my  last  one. 
You've  probably  already  received  word  that 


rtn  died  ain^  qtif  S»  gJmfc^iJBirt  Wlahss  to 
exprsas  Ita  deepest  regret. 

BeUsve  ms.  I  didn't  want  to  die,  but  X  know 
it  was  part  at  my  Jdb.  X  want  my  Ooamtry  to 
Uve  for  bUllona  and  MUlona  of  years  to  oons. 

I  want  it  to  stand  aa  a  light  to  aU  psople 
oppressed  and  guide  them  to  the  sams  free- 
dom we  know.  If  we  can  atand  and  fight  for 
fireedooa.  then  Z  think  we  have  dcme  ths  J(^ 
Ood  aet  down  for  ua.  It's  up  to  every  Ameri- 
can to  flght  for  the  freedom  we  hold  ao  dear. 
If  we  dont,  the  ameUa  of  free  air  could  be- 
come dark  and  damp  as  In  a  prison  cell. 

We  wont  be  able  to  look  at  ourwelves  In  a 
mirror,  much  less  at  our  sons  and  daughtsn, 
because  we  know  we  hava  tailed  our  Ood. 
our  Country,  and  our  futuc*  gansratlons. 

I  can  hold  my  head  high  beoauss  I  fought, 
whether  It  be  In  heaven  or  hell.  Besides,  ths 
aaylng  goee,  "One  more  OI  from  Viet  Nam. 
St.  Peter.    I've  aerved  my  time  in  hell." 

I  fought  for  Sandy,  Nell,  Oale,  Mom  and 
Dad.  But  whan  the  twina  and  Sandy'a  ktds 
get  old  enough,  they'U  probably  have  to  flght. 
too.  Tell  them  to  go  proudly  and  without 
fear  of  death  because  it  U  worth  keeping 
the  land  free. 

I  remember  a  atory  from  Mr.  Williams* 
Bngllah  rlaaann.  wh«i  I  was  a  freahman  that 
said,  "The  cowards  die  a  thousand  tlmea,  the 
brave  die  but  once." 

Dont  mourn  me,  mother,  for  I'm  happy 
I  died  fighting  my  Country's  enemlea,  and 
I  will  Uve  forever  In  people's  nUnds.  I've 
done  what  I've  always  dreamed  of.  Dont 
mourn  me,  for  I  died  a  aoldler  of  the  United 
Statea  of  America. 

Ood  bleaa  you  all  and  take  oars.  I'll  be  aee- 
Ing  you  in  heaven. 

Your  loving  s<hi  and  brother, 

Butoh 

Theae  are  the  tlUngs  we  Uve  for;  thoae  are 
the  thlnga  we  flght  for;  these  are  the  things 
we  die  for. 


noon. 
Memorial 
l^ilsa,  Okla., 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6, 

Hie  House  met  at  12  o'cl 

Rev.  William  D.  Bowl 
Drive  Metliodist  Church, 
offered  the  following  prayei 

O  Thou  who  didst  call  ithe  universe 
into  being  and  now  doat  ca  i  it  to  a  i 
of  re8p<»isibillty,  hear  our  i  >rayers  on  be- 
half of  our  world,  our  Nation,  and  this 
SBBonbly  of  Thy  servants.  Grant  us  un- 
derstanding of  the  blessed  position  tn 
wtilch  Thou  dost  allow  us  to  stand  in  this 
goieration.  Give  us  an  lawareness  of 
our  calling  to  be  faithful  stewards  of  our 
resources  and  of  our  (h>P  i^rtunlties  fcv 
service. 

We  pray  Thy  blessing  tpon  all  our 
men  serving  this  Naticm  through  our 
armed  services.  Guide  them  in  their 
living  and  bless  them  In  th^  dying.  We 
tike  upon  ourselves  the  'tesponslfoill^ 
for  their  actions.  Give  woalort  to  all 
who  love  them  and  long  for  their  return. 

Accept  our  prayers,  for  we  make  them 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOUBNAti 
"nie  Journal  of  the 
Thursday,  June  2.  1966. 
•PDTOved. 


proceedings  off 
las  read  and 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
In  which  the  concurrence  of  t^e  House 
Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

nit.  7402.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Chamlzal  Treaty  National 
Memorial  In  the  city  of  El  Paao,  Tex.,  and 
for  other  purpoees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bUl  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1761.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintaJn  a  third  powerplant  at  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam.  Columbia  Basin  project.  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  purpoees. 

The  message  also  announced  \cba,t  fhe 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments (rf  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  944) 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  expanded 
research  and  devek^Tment  in  the  marine 
envbonment  of  the  United  States,  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Oouncil  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Aiglneering  Development, 
and  a  Commission  on  Marine  Sdeiuie, 
Engineering,  and  Resources,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  bad  passed  bills  of  the  following 


titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.  822.  An  act  to  authorize  the  SecrStary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public  land 
In  Wyoming  to  Clara  DoEler  Wire; 

8.  1016.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  18S4.  as  amended,  to  give  the 
Federal  Communications  Oocnmiaslon  au- 
thority to  praacrlbe  regulatlona  for  the  man- 
ufacture, Unport,  aale,  ahlimient,  or  use  of 
devices  which  cause  harmful  Interference  to 
radio  recepUon; 

S.  2267.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  at 
title  •«TTT  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Aet  of  1968, 
relating  to  war  rlak  Insuzanoe;  and 

S.  2338.  An  act  to  authorise  the  erection  at 
a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
Oen.  Johii  J.  Pershing.. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
EDWIN  B.  WILUB 

Mr.  H^ESIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  HouiB 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  it  is  a  particularly 
happy  mtoment  that  I  have  aaked  pei> 
mission  to  address  the  House.  Return- 
ing to  assume  his  duties  today  is  one  of 
the  most  highly  rejected  and  hdored 
Members  of  this  body,  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Loulfliaiia.  Bd  WBxa. . . 
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A«  Members  know.  Ed  has  been  absent 
for  several  months,  with  a  very  serious 
lUness.  We  ttaank  the  Almlshty  that  in 
His  wisdom  He  has  seen  fit  to  return  Bd 
WXLua  to  this  body,  because  not  only  this 
body  but  also  this  Nation  needs  him. 

With  very  deep  affection  and  love  for 
you,  Sd,  on  behalf  of  your  <^l'fffgum  ^nn 
particularly  your  colleagues  on  the  Loul- 
lUna  delemtkm.  may  I  welcome  you  back 
and  express  the  hope  that  you  will  be 
with  us  for  a  very,  very  long  time. 

I  repeat  to  you.  Bd.  we  not  only  want 
you  but  also  we  need  you. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  hAberT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  the  distinguished  dean  of  the  Loui- 
siana delegation  and  his  colleagues  who 
are  here  today,  because  Ed  Willis  does 
not  Just  belong  to  Louisiana;  he  belongs 
to  all  of  us  and  he  belongs  to  the  Nation. 
There  Is  no  finer  legidator,  no  finer  man 
in  this  body  or  elsewhere  than  Ed  Willis. 
I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  our  colleagues 
as  well  as  for  myself  when  I  say  welcome 
back,  Ed;  we  are  awfully  happy  to  see 
you;  we  have  missed  you  and,  as  your 
dean  has  said,  we  need  you. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HlgBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip,  my  colleague, 
the    gentleman    from    Louisiana    [Mr 

BOGOS]. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  May  I  Join  in  the  senti- 
ments of  Joy  and  pleasing  that  our  dis- 
tinguished dean  has  expressed,  as  well 
as  our  distinguished  majority  leader 
upon  the  return  of  our  beloved  colleague 
fttwn  the  Tlilrd  Louisiana  District.  Ed 
WILLIS,  is  truly  one  of  the  great  Members 
of  this  body,  and  all  Members  are  happy 
Indeed  that  he  Is  back. 

May  I  say  that  all  of  his  Louisiana  col- 
leagues are  here  on  the  floor,  with  the 
exception  of  Congressman  Mowuson, 
who  would  be  here  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  he  is  absent  from  the  city  at- 
tending the  graduation  of  his  son.  How- 
ever, he  has  asked  that  he  be  represented 
here  in  expressions  of  welcome  similar 
to  the  ones  that  have  been  made. 

Welcome  back.  Ed;  may  Ood  bless  and 
keep  you. 

Mr.  HAbert.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [lir 
Passmak]. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  welcoming 
back  our  distinguished  coUeague.  the 
ffuitleman  from  Louisiana,  Edwik 
WiLus.  May  I  say  directly  to  Ed,  we 
mined  you,  Ed.  The  delegation  is  glad 
to  see  you  back.  The  House  is  glad  to 
■ee  you  back.  The  country  needs  your 
services,  and  my  prayers  are  that  you 
are  back  for  a  long,  long  time.  Thank 
you. 

Ur.  HiBBRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr 
WMMomraa]. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
want  to  Join  the  dean  of  our  Louisi^a 
delegation  and  my  other  colleagues  from 
Tom^ana  In  exursssing  my  personal 


pleasure  that  Ed  Wilus  has  returned  to 
work  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  Ek,  we  have 
missed  you.  We  need  you.  We  are 
happy  you  are  back  and  we  look  forward 
to  many  years  of  further  service  with 
you,  because  if  ever  there  was  a  people's 
Congressman,  you.  Ed  Willis,  are. 

Ed,  I  value  your  frieiulship.  Welcome 
back. 

Mr.  BiBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiuia  [Mr. 

LOHOl. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  Join  in  the  remarks  ex- 
pressed by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  HisgRT],  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  and  our  dis- 
tinguished whip  and  my  colleagues  from 
Louisiana  In  expressing  my  sincere  best 
wishes  and  welcome  to  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Congressman  Wnxis,  upon  his 
return  to  the  floor  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Edwards]  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Spettker,  as  the  Junior  member  of  the 
Louisiana  delegation,  I  Join  my  dean  and 
the  majority  leader  and  other  Members 
of  Congress  In  welcoming  back  to  the 
Congress,  the  Honorable  Ed  Willis.  As 
Congressman  from  the  Seventh  District 
whose  people  have  such  a^  great  com- 
munity interest  with  the  people  of  the 
Third  District  of  Louisiana,  I  speak  for 
them  in  welc«ning  Ed  back  to  the  Coa- 
gress— his  rightful  place  in  the  sun. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  HUBERT.   Thank  you  very  much. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of 
this  body,  on  behalf  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation,  may  I  thank  you  for  the  kind 
remarks  you  have  made  about  oiur  col- 
league. He  deserves  each  and  every  one, 
and  any  additional  remarks  I  believe 
would  be  superfluous  to  them. 

Ed.  I  know  that  today  you  realize  more 
than  any  other  time  In  your  life  the  deep 
affection  and  love  that  we  have  for  you. 
Gkxm>eed  in  the  future,  and  welcome 
back.   

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Dean  and  all  of  you 
who  have  used  such  wonderful  words 
of  welcome  and  to  all  of  the  rest  who 
might  wish  to  associate  themselves  with 
these  senthnents,  may  I  say  a  million 
thanks  from  the  bottom  of  a  grateful 
heart,    lluuik  you  so  much. 


June  6,  iHf 


tucket,  RX  He  moved  to  Detroit  wImm 
he  became  a  fast  and  true  friend  of  ttJ 
late  great  and  beloved  CongrenmsB 
from  Detioit,  Louis  Rabaut. 

Louis  Rabaut  brought  h^  to  Wash- 
ington and  he  served  as  Assistant  Postl 
master  of  the  House  of  RepresentattvM 
from  1949  to  1953.  He  served  as  Joar- 
nal  Clerk  from  1956  to  1967.  In  IB57 
he  became  the  Property  Custodian  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ed  Carney,  as  Propertr 
Custodian  of  the  House  of  Represaitii. 
tlves,  held  one  of  Its  most  Important  and 
responsible  positions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  big  Job.  looklM 
after  all  the  f umiahings  of  the  M^ 
bers.  the  committees  and  the  varioua 
staffs.  Ed  Carney  handled  those  re- 
sponsibilities magnificently.  He  was 
ever  mindful  of  the  needs  and  wants  of 
the  Members.  He  was  constantly  courte- 
ous and  considerate  in  his  dealing  with 
the  Members,  committees,  and  their 
staffs.  He  was  always  pleasant  and  un- 
derstanding. He  went  out  of  his  way  to 
convenience  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  rewards  of 
service  in  this  great  body  is  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  loyalty  and  integrity  of  the 
legislative  employees.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ed 
Carney  earned  our  respect  and  admira- 
tion through  his  wonderful  personality 
and  his  ctmstant  desire  to  serve  us  in  the 
very  best  possible  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  miss  him.  I 
express  my  sympathy  to  his  sister. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  Members  of 
the  House  i<Aa  me  in  the  sentimenti 
which  I  have  expressed  today. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  EDWARD  B. 
CARNEY 


Mir.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cons«it  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
me  House  Joins  me  in  an  expression  of 
■orrow  and  regret  over  the  death  last 
night  of  a  beloved  longtime  employee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Edward 
B.CanMy.    Ed  Carney  was  bom  in  Paw- 


EDWARD  B.  CARNEY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  rev^  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  riequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  E^jeaker. 

the    announcement   by  the   gentlenum 

from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  of  the 

death  of  Edward  B.  Carney  has  deeply 

saddened  my  return  to  the  House  from  a 

few  days  In  my  district.   When  I  last  saw 

Ed  Carney  less  than  a  week  ago  he  was 

hi  the  flush  of  good  health.   I  counted  Bd 

Carney  among  my  dearest  and  closest 

friends.    I  never  knew  a  man  who  took 

greater  pleasure  and  went  further  in 

untiring  effort  to  be  helpful  in  every  way. 

His   sudden    passing    brings   back  the 

memory  of  other  days  of  grief,  when  Lou 

Rabaut  died  and  all  our  hearts  were 

broken   and   later   death    claimed  the 

beautiful  and  accomplished  wife  of  Bd 

Carney  and  quietly  we  grieved  with  him. 

Ed  Carney  served  the  House  with  fidelity, 

Integrity  and  great  ability  in  posts  of 

responsibility.     As  property  custodian, 

he  was  one  of  the  strong  and  dependable 

arms  of  the  great  Clerk  of  the  House,  the 

Honorable  Ralph  Roberts,  and  It  will  be 

hard  Indeed  for  the  Clerk  to  ijnd  ft 

capable  replacement  In  a  position  that 

requires  such  a  large  amount  of  special 

skills,  experience,  patience,  understand- 
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mg,  and  industrious  . 
g0use  will  miss  Ed  Carney 
lie  be  rememliered  with  ' 
tnd  appreciation.   To  his 
the  deep  sympathy  of  mj 
the  members  of  my  staff, 
fbom  at  some  time  Ed  Ca: 
lome  favor,  sometimes  sno 
gnat,  in  his  endless  toi 
services. 


OPPOSE  SECTION  3  0¥ 
Mr.  HALPERN.    Mr 
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[H.  14909 
^aker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addrns  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  apfi  extend  my 
remarks  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th(<e  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genjt^eman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Sp^er.  on  to- 
day's Consent  Calendar,  ttiere  appears 
a  bill,  HJR.  14909,  which  conunendable 
as  sections  1,  2,  and  4  may  {be.  should  be 
vigorously  opposed  because  of  section  3 
irtilch  authorizes  the  naming  of  the  vet- 
erans hospital  In  Jacksonj  Miss.,  after 
the  late  Representative  Jol^n  E.  Rankin, 
of  Mississippi 

Ordinarily,  I  would  not  6bject  to  this 
type  of  legislation.  In  tiki,  I  usually 
welcome  memorials  and  tipbutes  to  de- 
ceased Members  of  Congressi  In  the  bill 
before  us  now.  I  support  section  1,  nam- 
ing the  Veterans'  Adminlstyation  center 
at  Bonham,  Tex.,  after  our  great  and  be- 
loved late  Speaker  Sam  RasJQum;  section 
X  naming  the  veterans  ho^ital  at  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  after  the  highly  respected 
late  Congresswoman  Edith  Nourse  Rog- 
ers; and  section  4,  naming  llihe  Veterans' 
Administration  cemetery  ^  Houston, 
Tex.,  after  our  recently  ^I^ceased  col- 
league Albert  Thomas,  of  ll^xas.  How- 
ever, I  caimot  remain  trufc'  to  my  con- 
science and  lend  my  support  to  the  sec- 
tion naming  a  veterans  bpspital  after 
John  E.  Rankin.  This  vio^d  deprecate 
the  significance  of  pei 
memories  of  the  three 
statesmen. 

Congressman  Rankin 
the  House  from  1921  to  191 
man  of  the  Veterans'  Afft 
Tragically,  his  record  of  public  service  is 
tainted  by  bitter  anti-Semitism  and  out- 
9oken  bigotry.  His  const^nt  outbursts 
of  ven<»nous  bigotry  right  here  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  are  knOwn  through- 
out this  land  and  are  som4  of  the  black 
chapters  of  congressional  History.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  would  be  doiii^  a  grave  in- 
justice to  name  a  veterans  hbspital  treat- 
ing veterans  of  all  races 
after  a  man  who  often  villi 
Jews  and  Negroes.  Inclui 
ing  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

With  Americans  of  all 
«nd  religions,  serving 
Armed  Porees,  it  would  bi 
ocij  to  veterans  of  mino: 
iBg  treated  In  this  hospi 
Americans,  to  have  a 
uuned   after   a   notorii 
•nti-Semlte.  I 

Also,  it  seems  tragically  Ironic  for 
President  Johnson  to  hof<  the  White 
Bouse  Conference  on  Civil  Rights  in  the 
«»nje  week  In  which  this  cUigress  would 


honor  the  late  Congressman  RanUn,  who 
ta  1951,  proposed  a  bill  for  a  segregated 
veterans  hospital  for  Negroes. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
I  will  be  forced  to  object  to  this  bill  al- 
though I  am  opposed  to  only  one  of  its 
sections.  Unfortunately  the  bill  is  be- 
fore us  in  package  form  and  no  amend- 
ments are  permitted.  I  am  hoping  that 
the  move  succeeds  in  blocking  this  bill 
today  and  that  there  will  be  a  later  op- 
portunity to  amend  the  bill  to  delete 
section  3  or  that  the  Veterans'  Affaire 
Committee  will  reconsider  and  report  a 
new  bill  excluding  this  section. 
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NAMINO  OP  VETERANS  PACIUTIES 

Mr.  KDFFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectloa 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
New  Yort? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
conctir  in  the  very  valid  statements  made 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  New  York  [Mr.  HalpshnI. 

I  might  add  that  If  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi desires  something  to  be  named 
for  the  late  Mr.  Rankin,  then,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  States  rights,  it  ought  not  to  be 
on  a  Federal  related  facility. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


NAMING  OP  VETERANS'  ADMINB5- 
TRATION  PACIUTIES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (HH.  14909) 
to  provide  for  the  designation  of  certain 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  bill  was  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  on  May  16.  at  which 
time  I  objected  to  it.  It  is  similar  to  a 
bill  which  I  opposed  in  the  88th  Congress. 

When  I  objected  on  May  16, 1  pohited 
out  that  HH.  14909  conslBted  of  four 
sections  and  that  there  was  no  contro- 
versy with  regard  to  sections  1,  2  or  4. 

In  fact,  I  am  sure  the  House  will  over- 
whelmingly support  the  proposal  to 
name  a  veterans'  hospital  in  honor  of 
our  beloved  former  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Sam  Raybum;  in 
honor  of  Edith  Nourse  Rogen  frran 
Massachusetts;  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mliUstratlon  cemetery  at  Houston  for 
our  beloved  former  colleague,  Albert 
Thomas,  ot  Texas. 

So  I  suggested  on  May  16  that  section 
3,  which  would  name  a  veterans'  hospital 
In  Jackson  for  former  Congressman 
Rankin,  be  deleted.  Then  we  could  pass 
the  rest  of  the  bill. 

The  chairman  deditied  to  amend  the 
bin,  and  I  objected.  It  is  now  before  us 
on  the  Consent  Calendar,  and  three  ob- 
Jectitms  are  required.  Unless  the  bill  is 
amended  to  strike  section  3,  I  am  con- 


strained  to  object  again.  If  the  Mil  Is 
amended,  we  can  expeditiously  pass  tbb 
other  sections. 

I  might  also  pohit^t  that  this  bill 
(HJ%.  14909)  was  ^ISD^  scheduled  to  be 
brought  up  today  by  suspending  the 
rules.  However,  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
it  will  not  be  called  up  on  suq>ension.  I 
hope  this  means  that  the  chairman  of 
the  C<Hnmittee  mi  Veterans'  Affairs,  if 
he  intends  to  pursue  this  matter  further, 
will  ask  for  a  rule,  so  that  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  section  3  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.PUCINSKL    Mr.l^^eaker 

The  SPEAKER.  Fmr  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  fnnn  Illinois  rise? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Ut.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
that  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  pre8«it  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RYAN,  Mr.  HALPERN  and  Mr. 
KUPFERMAN  objected. 

The  SPEAKER.  There  being  three 
objections,  the  bill  Is  stricken  from  the 
calendar. 


TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  THB 
ACT  CREATINO  THE  ATLANTIC- 
PACIFIC  INTEROCEAMIC  CANAL 
STUDY  COMMISSION 

The  Qerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2469) 
amending  sections  2  and  4  of  the  act  ap- 
proved September  22. 1964  (78  Stat.  999) , 
providing  for  an  investigation  and  study 
to  determine  a  site  for  the  constructloa' 
of  a  new  sea  level  canal  c(mnecting  tha 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservlnc 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  query , 
those  who  are  supporting  this  bill  as  to 
why  this  should  contain  or  obtsdn  an. 
opinion  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission if  indeed  we  are  not  to  use 
atcunlc  devices  in  constructicui  and  blast- 
ing of  tills  proposed  new  canal. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.    I  am  glad  to  yiekl  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis-^f 
sourL 

Mn.  SULLIVAN.  I  would  Inform  the 
gentleman  that  has  not  been  determined 
as  yet.  as  to  whether  or  not  nuclear  de- 
vices or  means  will  be  used  or  the  general 
conventional  type  of  explosives  used  in 
building  the  canaL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  query  further  if  this  is  why  the  Atomie 
Energy  Commlssioti  opinicm  is  In  the  re- 
port and  why  they  are  eonsidered  as  part 
of  departmental  agencies  reported  In  the 
committee  report  toward  this  end? 

Mn.  SULLIVAN.  The  gentleman  it 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  I  have  the  assoranea 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  that 
this  is  for  study  purposes  only,  and  that 
there  are  no  ei^a^tuies  in  excess  of  the 
orlgbial  authorixatlont 

Mrs.  8UUJVAN.    Ihat  is  correct 
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Mr,  QR068.  Mr.  SpMker.  wiU  tbe 
ttfllnwii  lUiUl7 

Mr.  HAIli.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  aa068.  I  wonder  If  the  centle« 
wemao  from  Mlesouri  could  teU  vm  how 
mucbhae  heen  «>a)t  by  the  Cwpe  of  Bn- 
staieeraand  othor  asendes.  in  addition  to 
the  $17JM0.000  that  is  available  for 
vending  now— «r  whatever  residue  there 
is  of  the  $17,500,000?  Can  the  gentle- 
W<MiiaQleU  us  what  the  total  bill  has  been 
to  survey  sites  for  a  new  interoeean 
caniri? 

Mrs.  SUUJVAN.  I  cannot  tell  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  how  much  of  the 
$17  millioQ  that  was  authorised  has  been 
apent  to  d«Ae.  but  I  can  say  that  no  ad- 
ditional fuods  beyond  what  was  author- 
ized in  the  117  million  auUuffizatlon  have 
beenasmit 

Mr.  HALL.  idx.  Speaker,  pursuing  the 
Question  further,  is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  that  we  will 
maintain  the  study  closely,  without  too 
much  unadvised  coordination  with  the 
other  eoimtrles  that  might  be  involved, 
and  maintain  inviolable  some  such  ar- 
rangement as  we  have  with  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  consistent  with  our  out- 
right sovereignty  there,  if  such  a  study 
were  to  be  effected?  Or  is  that  within 
the  scope  of  the  study  also? 

Mrs.  SUUJVAN.  I  will  try  to  answer 
thftigentleman  to  the  best  of  my  abOlty. 
In  order  to  go  into  any  other  country — 
even  into  Panama  for  another  study- 
there  would  have  to  be  an  agreemoit 
between  that  country  and  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  state  Pepartment  to  al- 
low this  Commission  to  go  into  a  country 
•t»d  to  set  op  the  necessary  equipment, 
and  so  fbtth,  to  make  the  explorations. 
So  nothtaig  win  be  done  without  the  con- 
seht  of  both  countries. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Commission  that  is  set  for  the  fourth  to 
be  effectuated? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  There  is  no  set 
meeting  that  I  know  of,  of  the  Commls- 
non.  A  meeting  is  called  whenever  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  feels  that 
there  is  sometiilng  to  be  discussed. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  gentlewranan's  Inteiest  In 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  this  Com- 
mbslon  In  particular.  I  think  she  made 
oneof  the  best  qweches  about  our  sov- 
efeignty  In  ihe  Panama  Canal  Zone  that 
hM  beeta  made  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

I  wm  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
Jeotlon  on  the  basis  that  the  subject  is 
in  good  hands.  I  appreciate  her  re- 
>pon»e  to  my  quwtlons. 
-  Un.  BlTLLTVAitr.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  show  of  confidence. 

HieWK^kKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
tUe  present  oonsideratioh  of  the  bill? 

'nten  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
reefl  th^  bfll.  as  follows: 

,f«  U  aMctft  ttg  th9  g«wrff  M^  aiiue 
of  KepreaftMvM  of  the  VrMed  state$  9/ 
America  in  Oongreaa  ^aaembled^  That,  ttte 

Ma),  U  iMMbf  AffiMUIed  M  ftfUows: 


'<»)  «elMe  ssMa»  a  iB  m  anuiety  »». 
■H»emHte-itte  Mlovlag  tMnilqe:  .   . 
"aao.  a.  (a)  in  onter  to  eany  out  tlis  par* 
of^ffM  Act,  Um  Oommlwtoi  B»»y— 


"(1)  uttUas,  tb^  Xaotutl^s  4tf  any  tfopart- 
mant,  agency,  or  taatnunentallty  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  tb»  tTidted  States  Oovern- 
ment; 

"(2)  employ  ■enrloaa  aa  authoclaad  by  aec- 
tton  15  of  the  Act  a<  Auguat  3,  1M«  («  V3.C. 
56a),  at  ratea  for  UuUvlduala  not  ta  nTnnae 
of  aioo  per  dl«m: 

"(b)  Hm  BMmbara  a<  the  Coaunlaaioo.  In- 
clodlng  the  Chainnan.  ahall  receive  oom- 
peiuatlon  at  the  rate  of  SlOO  per  diem.  The 
memben  of  the  Commlaalon,  Inoladlnf  the 
Ohalnnan,  ahaU  recelva  travel  ezpaaa«  aa 
autttoMxad  by  law  (5  VSXi.  7Sb-a)  for  per- 
sona employed  IntermlttenUy." 

(2)  The  foUowlng  la  added  after  the  word 
"appropriated"  In  section  4:  ",  without  fla- 
c&l  year  limitation,". 

Hie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


June.  6^  i$40^ 


ADDmONAL  ASSISTANT  POST- 
MASTER GENERAL 
The  aerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  13822) 
to  provide  for  an  additional  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  to  further  the  re- 
search and  devdopment  and  construc- 
tion engineering  programs  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HAIL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  query 
the  sponsors  of  the  blU  as  to  why  some 
of  these  research  and  development  proj- 
ects do  not  bear  more  fruit  in  the  Post- 
master General's  department  We  have 
had  a  commission  overseas  studyliig 
those  who  deliver  the  mail  evtti  later 
than  we  do.  For  a  long  time  we  have 
had  promises  of  door-to-door  delivery 
of  mail,  but  it  was  being  held  up  "for 
lack  of  fimds."  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
such  is  close  to  misappropriation  of 
funds  in  this  "department  of  patronage." 
in  our  Federal  Government.  But  I  want 
to  know  why  an  OEO  consultant  or  some 
of  our  GS-18  people  could  not  furnish 
the  necessary  research  in  order  to  bett^ 
expedite  the  process  of  our  mall  delivery 
system  rather  than  by  eliminating  such 
services  as  the  railway  post  ofllees. 

Is  this  a  result  of  research  and  devel- 
opment to  date,  or  why  should  not  we 
study  this  subject  a  IltiUe  bit  further.  In 
view  of  the  available  per  tttem  ocnsid- 
tants  that  we  have,  who  are  available  to 
the  Postmaster  General  at  the  present 
time;  rather  than  setting  up  another  de- 
partmoit.  and  e^edaUy  why  should  we 
do  it  under  unanimous  consent  rather 
than  having  the  usual  rule  and  debate 
onthebUl? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gttitleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  rwQ  Montarui. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  thank  the 
gintlamaa.  I  want  to  si^r  that  our  Rt- 
seireh  and  Devel^ynant  X)4NurtBMgat  In 
tht  DQst  oOoe^iaa  only  412  million  a,  yi^ar. 
'Qits  Jf  ona-third«f  1  parpgnl  of  lU  tatal 
operating  budget,  as  oonnpanMl  and  een- 
taated  with  the  Defense  Department, 
where  there  Is  liJS  percent  of  their 
budg^  in  resear^  and  development 

In  the  Agriculture  Departaien$  i^  Is 
3.2  per)oent    In  t^  Commerce  Daiwit- 


mimt  it  is  6.4  percent.  Gettiiic  htA 
again  to  the  Post  Office  D^artia^ 
one-third  of  1  percept  of  the  opeS? 
budget  goes  into  research  and  develoo. 
ment  ^^ 

The  gentleman  brought  up  some  otber 
questions  concerning,  for  Instance  rafl- 
way  post  offices.  The  ahandtmment  of 
the  railway  post  offices  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  POst  Office  Departmmt.  Just  a 
few  years  before  I  came  to  the  CongreaB 
ttiere  were  10.000  passenger  trains  run- 
ning in  America  every  day.  Today  there 
are  only  a  few  more  than  900  passenger 
tratos  rurmlng  in  this  country  every  day 
That  is,  of  course,  a  different  question 
from  what  we  are  researching  here. 

We  want  to  research  how  we  can  better 
use  mechanization  and  automation  in 
the  Post  Office  Department  We  need  a 
new  d^xu-tment  at  a  sub-Cabinet  levd 
with  some  authority  at  sub-Cabinet  level 
to  investigate  how  we  can  automate  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13822.  as  stated 
in  section  1,  is  "to  oicourage.  advance, 
and  accelerate  the  research  and  devel(^ 
ment  and  construction  engineering  pro- 
grams of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
to  provide  for  improvements  in  the  ad- 
mlnlstraticHi  of  such  programs." 

The  bill  will  accomplish  this  purpose 
by  providing  for  an  additional  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  and  other  personnel 
to  establish  within  the  Department  the 
organizational  structure  needed  to  give 
proper  recognition  and  new  Impetus  and 
importance  to  these  programs. 

Our  postal  communications  system  la 
one  of  the  world's  largest  busineeaet. 
By  its  very  nature  it  is  the  type  of  busi- 
ness that  must  necessarily  keep  pace  with 
every  advance  in  modem  technology. 

Spiralling  volumes  of  mall  of  all  classH 
have  beccMue  so  marked  that  the  phe- 
nomenon has  been  characterized  as  a 
"mail  explosion."  This  "mail  explosion" 
has  made  it  absolutely  essential  that  the 
Department  be  capable  of  undertaking 
vigorous  and  dynamic  planning  elforti 
in  all  phases  of  its  activities,  particularly 
those  related  to  the  acc^tance,  >mn<<Hng 
and  delivery  of  mall.  The  Department 
must  be  made  capable  of  providing  postal 
employees  with  better  and  more  effldent 
tools.  It  must  develop  new  systems  and 
it  must  reevaluate  old  concepts. 

Unfortunately  this  is  not  now  hap- 
pening to  the  degree  necessary  to  main- 
tain our  postal  system  as  the  finest  in 
the  world  and  to  enable  it  to  keep  pace 
with  our  Nation's  growth  and  our  Na- 
tion's demands  upon  it. 

In  fact,  there  was  no  organized  re- 
search and  development  activity  at  all 
in  the  postal  service  until  1950.  follow- 
ing enactment  in  the  Slst  Congress  of 
Public  Law  231.  based  upcm  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Hoover  Commission. 

Even  so.  funds  allocated  to  research 
and  de]?elQpment  since  1950  have  been 
pitlfuUiy  modest.  For  example,  for  the 
iKxt  fiscal  year  the  House  has  voted  only 
$12  mlllioa.  which  represents  leas  than 
0|M«thMof  1  pereeat  of  its  total  operat- 
ing budget.  In  contrast,  under  current 
budget  estimates,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, will  be  QTeBdlag  llVi  perceot  of  its 
total  operating  budget  on  research  and 
devdaipm«B|j.  ItMijDeMKiivqBt^qf  Ag**- 
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oajture,  3.2  peromt:  Comrpehje,  6.4  per- 
eaat  and  the  Office  of  Ecenomie  Qppor- 
taolty,  3.2  percent.  We  wijl|  be  spend- 
im  more  than  four  tknee  giore  money 
next  year  for  research  and  development 
in  the  poverty  program  tha|i  we  will  be 
ipeading  In  developing  new  methods  of 
la^ndling  and  delivering  thci  mail. 

This  lack  of  emphasis  on  rjasearch  aiKl 
development  in  the  postal  service  is  a 
matter  of  concern  both  wltfi^in  the  De- 
partment and  in  the  Congjitess.  Post- 
master General  O'Brien  acknowledged  to 
tbe  committee  that  the  Depftrtment  has 
been  "woefully  slow  to  generate  its  own 
change,  to  find  ways  to]  consciously 
Arect  internal  change."  Itnul,  hesaid, 
"been  feeding  off  the  researc|i  efforts  of 
others,  but  the  time  is  nowjpctst  when 
that  kind  of  diet  could  supnart  a  vigor- 
ously growing  postal  servlo^r 

The  House  Appropriations!  Committee, 
In  its  report  this  year  on  the  Post  Office 
Department  budget,  made  the  following 
observation:  1 , 

The  Committee  woiUd  hlgaly  favor  a 
itrong,  viable  and  ixieitlvely  oriented  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  In  the 
Foct  Office  Department  and  ei^touragea  the 
Paymaster  General  to  give  hlij  Ipersonal  at- 
tKttloa  to  such  a  program.  When  such  a 
program  is  developed,  the  Committee  would 
be  happy  to  consldo-  BuppMtlngi  It  with  ade- 
quate funds  and  personnel. 

B.R.  13822  is  designed  to  |l^  the  basis 
Iv  assisting  the  Department 'in  develop- 
ing such  a  program.  It  will  place  au- 
thority for  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities on  the  Assistant  Se<netary  level, 
at  is  the  case  with  most  oioer  depart- 
ments. This  is  acccnnpUsheq  by  section  2 
of  the  bill  which  creates  an  jiiAdltlonal— 
gxth— Assistant  Postmaster  (General  who 
will  head  up  a  new  Bureau  tA  Research, 
Development  and  Engineering. 

Section  4  provides  for  \Mo  director- 
Alps  in  the  Bureau,  one  for  research  and 
development  and  the  other  ix  construc- 
tion engineering.  I : 

Section  5  of  the  bill  will  iiicrease  from 
three  to  six  ttie  number  of  adentiflc  and 
irofessional  positions  in  the  Depart- 
ment's research  smd  deveUvment  and 
eonstruction  engineering  functions. 

The  only  direct  costs  in\^ved  in  the 
bUl  are  the  salaries  of  the  4ew  positions 
created,  which  in  an  aggregfite  will  not 
ooeed  $130,000  per  year  at  jmsent  salary 
rates.  ! , 

At  the  hearings  on  the  legiUation  it  was 
endorsed  by  the  Postmaster  lOeneral  and 
representatives  of  the  maiUag  industry. 
The  committee  knows  of  no  jppositltn  to 
the  bill.  , 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Will  the  gen- 
ttaan  from  Montana,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  I  iirvice  Com- 
nittee,  answer  another  quesj^on? 

I  am  not  very  impressed  1  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  less  research  and  develop- 
Pient  percent  of  funds-use  in  the  Office 
of  the  Postmaster  General  1  nan  there  is 
in  the  Department  of  Agricu  iure.  After 
AH.  by  action  of  this  body  a  1  aw  years  ago 
that  latter  department  was!  jrequired  by 
•n  amendment  to  see  thajt  there  will 
never  be  more  employees  ini  \iM  Eiepart- 
■cat  of  Agrieulture  thaii  there  are 
Winers  in  the  United  Sta  #s.    We  are 


ictttng  dangerously   ckise 


tfi   it  .But 


comparing  apples  with  oranges  does  not 
Impress  one. 

Will  the  gentleman  say  that  the  posi- 
tions involved  could  be  established  under 
the  general  authority  of  the  Federal  Sal- 
ary Reform  Act  of  1962  Instead  of  by 
this  unanimous  consent  method? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  We  need 
this  method  In  order  to  create  a  position 
of  Assistant  Postmaster  General.  There 
are  five  now.  This  would  be  the  sixth 
(me.  It  will  bring  this  Department, 
which  we  are  talking  about,  up  to  a  sub- 
Cabinet  level. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.^peaker,  does  the 
'gentleman  infer  thut  this  sub-Cabinet 
level  position  would  be  different  from 
what  can  be  done  under  the  Federal  Sal- 
ary Act,  in  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana?  Bt  seems  to  me  we  could 
have  legislation  authorizing  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Postmaster  General. 
After  all.  the  Director  of  Research  and 
Development  and  Test  and  Evaluation  in 
the  D^ense  Department  is  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  R.  k  D.,  T.  Ii  E. 
as  in  the  three  military  services.  Win  the 
gentleman  go  a  little  further  into  why 
this  cannot  be  done  imder  the  Federal 
Salary  Reform  Act  and  stUl  accomplish 
the  same  purpose?  I  am  interested  pri- 
marily as  a  meml>er  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  must  con- 
fess I  do  not  know  why  it  cannot  be  done. 
But  we  are  aulvised  that  this  is  the 
method  we  should  take  legislatively  in 
order  to  bring  this  to  a  sub-Cabinet  level. 
That  is  advice  from  the  people  Involved. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  con- 
cur in  the  statement  in  the  report  that 
it  vrill  amount  to  $130,000  at  present 
salary  rates  for  the  new  positions,  in- 
cluding tJie  Assistant  Postmaster  for 
R.&E.? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Yes.  This 
is  the  top  level,  $130,000  a  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  jrield  ? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
us  would  like  to  be  assured,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give  us  assurance,  that  the  crea- 
tion of  the  office  of  auiother  Postmaster 
General  will  result  in  either  greater  ef- 
ficiency in  the  distribution  and  collection 
of  mail,  or  in  economy  to  the  taxpayers. 

We  are  finding  in  all  too  many  in- 
stances that  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  for  automation,  allegedly  to 
increase  efficiency  and  thus  reduce  em- 
ployment. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
payroll  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Appar- 
ently it  does  not  mean  very  much  in 
many  instances  to  create  these  new  Jobs, 
or  go  to  automation. 

We  are  not  reducing  the  cost  of  Oov- 
enunoit.  We  are  not  increasing  effi- 
ciency In  all  too  vasjog  instances. 

I  believe  some  of  us  would  like  to  have 
an  assurance  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  OLggW  of  Montaiia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman.  Will  the  gwi- 
tleman  from  Missouri  yield  further? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana. 


Mr.  OUSN  of  Montana.  I  wish  to 
say  that  we  are  really  rather  positive  on 
both  sides  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Oillce  and  Civil  Service  that  this  lefijs- 
latuih  will  riestflt  in  a  reduced  unit  cost 
of  moving  the  mall.  Tlie  mail  is  coming 
on  us  in  such  a  great  avalanche  that  in- 
deed we  have  to  mechanize  even  to  move 
it.  If  this  legislation  Is  passed,  we  be- 
lieve we  will  be  able  to  do  not  only  the 
necessary  mechanization  but  also  a  bet- 
ter job  in  reducing  the  unit  cost  of  mov- 
ing the  mail. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  w^ 
aware  9f  the  population  explosion.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  Increased  needs  in  re- 
gard to  communication.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  failure  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  deliver  the  mail  as  efficiently  as 
it  did  even  a  few  years  ago. 

I  am  a  little  tired  and  grow  weary  of 
hearing  those  who  constantly  say  In  the 
executive  branch  that  certain  areas  have 
met  the  requirement  for  door-to-door 
delivery,  yet  that  must  be  put  off  because 
the  "stingy  Congress''  will  not  provide 
the  necessary  funds,  when  their  funds 
and  personnel — including  the  pay  there- 
of— mount  armually  in  at  least  an  arith- 
metical progression. 

I  am  even  more  leery  of  establishing 
new  positions  and  additional  persoimel 
fer  more  research,  when  research  1^  built 
on  vertical  blocks,  from  basic  to  applied 
to  developmental  type  research  rather 
than  horizontally  and  simultaneously  in 
all  areas. 

If  the  committee  is  imanimous  in  this 
opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  If 
there  is  a  promise  from  the  genttesaan 
that  it  will  not  be  more  expensive  than 
stated,  in  view  of  the  obvious  need  to 
expedite  the  delivery  of  mall  in  these 
days  when  we  see  days  c/B.  and  compen- 
satory time  and  no  delivery  of  biUk  mail 
2  days  a  week,  greater  costs  to  pared 
post,  and  so  forth,  which  are  constantly 
cutting  down  the  service  to  the  people  at 
the  same  time  we  are  increairing  person- 
nel ;  being  scientific  and  research  minded. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  thank  the 
gmtleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  eonsideratlon  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1382Q 

Be  It  enacted  Jty  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Repretentativea  of  tM  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Con/freae  aaaembied,  "ttiat  It  la 
the  piupoae  of  tblM  Act  to  eooourage,  ad- 
vanoe,  and  accelerate  the  research  and  de- 
velopment and  oooatructlon  eaglneetlng  pro- 
grama  of  the  Foat  Cfflca  Depaitment  and  to 
provide  for  Improvanaeata  In  the  admlnla- 
tratlon  of  auohj>rograms. 

8bo.  a.  8ecti<M  806  of  tttte  8»,  OnKed  Statea 
Code,  la  amengad  to  read  aa  fbUowa : 

"f  806.  Aaatetant  Poatmaatari  Oanand 

"Six  Aaaiatant  Ppstnaatcra  Oeneral  ap- 
pointed by  tha  FreaMent.  by  and  with  tlie 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  ahall  per- 
form such  dutlea  aa  the  Poatmaata^  Qamural 
dealgnatea."  ■    .        v*      -^ 

Bac.S.  Section  30S(d)(ai)  bfthe  FederRl 
Ksecutlve  Salary  Act  of  1864  (78  Stot.  418; 
6  UJ3.0.  a311(d)(31))  la  amendad  by  stUk- 
Ing  out  "AailatoBt  Poatmaatar  Oenanl  (6)." 
and  Inaartlwg  In  Itou  tberaof  "Aaalatant  Poat- 
mastan  OenaraKt)  .^ 
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Bm.4.  8ecttoDM8(«)  otthmWamnlMwten- 
ttf  flAlary  Aet  of  IBM  (78  8C»t.  419:  6  VJBX). 

\(l)  b7stilkliiffoiit 

*'(M)  OiNetor.  OOm  of  BMMTOh  i 
»tn— ring.  Part  Office  Dcputount." 
utd  tiiMrttns  In  Itou  UMraof 

"(flO)  Unetor.  ItaMurcb  aad  Development, 
Poet  OOoe  Department.'';  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(101)  Director,  Conatmctlon  Koglneer- 
lag.  Poet  Office  Department.". 

Owe.  B.  Subeectlon  (e)  of  the  flrat  eectton 
of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1M7  (PubUc  taw 
8U,  Bgbtloth  Ooogreee),  aa  amended  (6 
njB.O.  1191  (e)),  la  amanded  to  read  u 
followe: 

"(e)  Hie  Foetmaeter  General  la  author- 
ised to  eetabUah  and  fix  the  compensation 
for  not  more  than  slz  adentlflc  or  profea- 
ctonal  postUona  In  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment, each  aueh  poaltlon  being  eeUbllahed  to 
effeetoate  tboae  reeearch  and  development 
and  construction  engineering  functlona  of 
•u^  Department  whloh  require  the  aemcae 
Of  qwdaUy  qualified  pcnonnel.". 

The  Mil  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reoon- 
Bider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


of  October  SS.  1008  (79  Stat.  lOS*))  to  hara- 
by  repealed. 


t^tme  5,  19^ 


SCREW- WORMTOADICA-nON  IN 
MEXICO 

The  Ckatt  called  the  bill  (HH.  14888) 
to  amend  the  act  of  February  28,  1M7, 
as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
Of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  in  screw- 
worm  eradication  In  Mexico. 

Die  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  preset  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Ml".  RAUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
rlffht  to  object.  I  should  like  to  know  if 
passage  of  this  bill  will  Institute  the 
open-end  provision,  so  far  as  funds  are 
concerned,  for  the  eradication  of  the 
■crew-worm  under  the  agreement  be- 
tween this  country  and  Mesdco. 

Mr.  Speaker,  evidently  no  one  Is  pres- 
ent on  the  floor  to  answer  the  question 
If  this  applies  only  to  the  elimination  of 
the  screw-worm,  that  Is  a  feature  which 
must  be  taken  care  of.  There  Is  no  re- 
port frwn  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, although  I  understand  some  of  the 
report  of  the  oonunittee  Is  baaed  oa  a  let- 
ter from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  IdU  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri?  j 

There  was  no  objection. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  tbe  following: 

"That  section  6  of  the  Southern  Nevada 
Project  Act  (Act  of  October  22,  1900;  79  Stat. 
1088)  la  hereby  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 
"  'Ssc.    8.  The    contract    for    delivery    of 
water  and  repayment  of  reimbursable  con- 
struction   coats    of    the    Southern    Nevada 
Water  Project  reqtUred  by  eectlon  3  of  thla 
Act  shall  provide  that  If,  within  five  years 
from  the  date  of  this  Act,  Basic  Management, 
Inc.,  and/or  the  Las  Vegas  VaUey  Water  Dis- 
trict apply  for  contracts  for  the  storage  and 
delivery  of  water  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vlalona  of  aectlon  S  of  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  (i6  Stat.  1060.  as  amended:  43  C.S.C. 
817d)  and  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  heretofore  Issued  pursuant  to 
said  Act,  the  rights  of  the  party  contracting 
pursuant  to  aectlon  3  of  thla  Act  shall  be 
subordinate  to  those  of  Basle  Management, 
Inc.,  and/or  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  Dte- 
trlct  to  the  extent  of  414W8  acre-feet  per 
anniun  and  16,407  acre-feet  per  annum,  re- 
spectively, or  so  mu<di  thereof  as  u  required 
for  beneficial  consumptive  use  by  them,  their 
rights  to  the  storage  and  delivery  of  the  same 
having  been  properly  maintained  In  accord- 
ance   with    the    terms    of    their    contracts. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  the  satisfaction  of  present 
perfected  rights  as  defined  by  the  decree  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Coxat  in  Arlaona 
versus  California.  378  VS.  340.' " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the  South- 
em  Nevada  Project  Act  (Act  of  October 
22,  1965;  79  Stat.  1068)." 

A  moticHi  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDINO  THE  SOUTHERN  NEVADA 
PROJECT  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  2999)  to 
repeal  seetttm  6  of  the  Southern  Nevada 

sut*io«?)  ^***  "^  oc*o»>»  aa.  i»w  (79 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
re«itheblll.asfoUows: 

S.  2990 

••«*  •"•oted  by  the  Senate  end  Uoiue  of 

M'P^^mtmtlvm   of    the    tfnUe*    Statea    of 

f  "TJ?  **  <^*»»'"»  sssewbisd.  That  section 

8  of  the  aoutham  Nevada  Projwt  Aot  (Aet 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  A<XEPT  A 
DONATION  BY  THE  STATE  OP 
INDIANA  OP  THE  OEOROE 
ROGERS  CLARK  MEMORIAL  FOR 
ESTABUSHMENT  AS  THE  GEORGE 
ROGERS  CLARK  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORICAL PARK 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HH.  9599) 
to  authorlM  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  accept  the  donation  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  of  the  George  Rogers  Clark 
Manorial  for  maintenance  by  the  United 
States  as  a  national  historic  site. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  presoit  consideration  of  the  Mil? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  in  1939  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  vetoed  this  proposal  on 
the  basis  that  the  original  act  called 
upon  the  great  State  of  Indiana  to  keep 
this  monument  to  perpetuity  and  to 
maintain  it. 

I  wonder  what  is  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  and  why  a  change  should  be  made 
at  this  time. 

Mr.ASPlNAIJL    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gmtleman  yield? 
,^  HAIli.    I  yield  to  the  ehalnnan 

of  tbe  Committee  oa  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


Mr.  ASFINAUi.  The  gentleman  k 
right.  As  written  the  legislatloD  wotfd 
override  the  principle  that  was  inS 
veto  of  the  then  Preeidmt  of  the  UmS 
States.  ^ 

The  reason  that  this  legislation  is  now 
before  us  is  that  we  have  had  an  enttreb 
different  atmosphere  created  because  of 
the  condition  of  -this  particular  me- 
morial.  It  is  being  visited  more  tad 
more  by  cltlaens  all  over  the  United 
States.  We  have  tied  it  to  with  ttant 
other  facilities  which  wiU  be  (H)erated 
in  unisOTi.  although  the  other  facUltiel 
will  be  under  the  control  of  the  loeil 
groups.  This  unit  of  historic  fadlltiei 
Is  truly  a  national  historic  memorlsl 
■niose  appearing  before  the  committee 
made  a  very  good  presentation  that  thia 
memorial  had  Just  as  much  right  to  be 
so  classified,  and  in  some  partlculan 
more  so  than  many  of  the  other  facil- 
ities we  have  in  this  category. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  the  ehalnnan 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AStdis.  approve  of  this  grouping 
by  the  National  Park  Service  of  seven! 
moniunents  under  one  administration? 
Is  this  In  the  interest  of  efOciency  and 
economy? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  genUeman  wffl 
yield  again,  I  do  and  the  committee 
does.  We  think  that  this  tnaintafru  g 
national  complex  but  still  permits  those 
who  have  control  of  these  particular  fa- 
cilities to  operate  them.  By  their  teUlng 
of  the  story  of  early  Indiana  and  the 
early  Middle  West,  these  can  go  to- 
gether very  nicely  in  this  particular. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man feels  that  even  the  projected  amount 
Involved  in  this  bill  would  not  exceed  our 
criteria  of  over  $1  million? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  ii 
correct  Not  only  that,  but  we  have 
made  the  record  that  fees  will  be  chaned, 
as  fees  are  now  being  charged,  whWi 
will  help  to  take  care  of  the  expenses  of 
operation  and  nudntenance  of  the 
George  Rogers  Clark  Memorial  Itself. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  would  be  the  same  si 
charging  fees  and  admissions  to  chil- 
dren entering  the  Neosho  National  Fish 
Hatchery? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No.  There  would  not 
be  any  fees  charged  to  children. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  teU  the  gentleman 
that  they  are  beiftg  charged  starting  the 
first  of  this  month  in  the  district  I  rot- 
resent. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill— HJR.  9509— which  we  have  befwe 
us  at  this  time  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  accept  the  dona- 
tion of  the  (3eorge  Rogers  Clark  Me- 
morial from  the  State  of  Indiana  for 
maintenance  as  a  national  historic  site. 

Hie  memorial  was  constructed  to 
THnoeimes.  Ind.,  between  1929  and  19N 
with  funds  provided  by  the  State  of  In- 
diana. Rn<n  County,  and  the  city  of  Vin- 
eennes.  as  well  as  with  some  Federd 
funds.  It  is  dedicated  as  a  memorial  to 
George  Rogers  Claric  who,  it  is  goeraDy 
agreed  among  historians,  played  a  criti- 
cal role  in  the  American  Revolution  on 
the  northwestern  frontier.  His  leader- 
ship of  American  forces  in  the  area  ultl- 
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with  the 

me  of  Wil- 

was  Gov- 

ana.    In- 

however, 

agree- 


g^tdy  resulted  in  the  ee8^oa  of  the 
northwest  Territory  by  Great  Britain. 

Ttiere  are  several  other  Im  iortant  his- 
torioal  structures  in  the  vie  iliity  of  the 
pioposed  national  historical  isite  whloh 
nay  ultimately  be  included  ii  i|the  histor- 
ical park  under  the  legislatioi  i)  as  amend- 
id  by  the  cMnmittee.  We  hijve  received 
oommunlcatlons  indicating  jthat  it  Is 
Iftely  that  the  owners  of  the  c  opitol  of  the 
l^ltory  of  Indiana  and  of  St.  Francis 
XsTler  Cathedral  will  mter  mto  appro- 
priate cooperative  agreement  so  that 
tbe  Secretary  can  assist  in  their  inter- 
pretation, preservation  and  Renewal.  In 
addition,  it  is  hoped  that  a  Mmilar  ar- 
rangement can  be  agreed 
oimers  of  Grouseland — the 
llam  Henry  Harrison  while 
emor  of  the  Territory  of 
elusion  of  these  structures 
contingent  upon  the  vol 
meats  between  the  owners  a^  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Because  the  State  (tf  Indtiana  is  do- 
oaUng  Its  Interest  in  this  site,  Mr. 
Spetktr,  the  cost  involved  \a.  this  pro- 
pond  Is  nominal.  No  land  acquisition 
costs  are  contemiplated  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  development  costs 
fill  amount  to  about  $300.(^0 

It  pleases  me.  personally  atyl  as  chair 
man  of  the  authorizing  copunittee,  to 
have  this  opportunity  to 
Itiation  sponsored  by  our  co4i 
Indiana  [Mr.  Dknton]. 
chairman  of  the  Subco: 
tslor  Department  Approp; 
hdped  to  make  possible  the 
gresslve  national  park  p: 
we  have  underway.    It  is  a 
vork  with  my  friend  from 
authorizing  these  projects 
vtth  him  to  make  them  a 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the 
ER.9S99. 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  ] 
withdraw  my  reservation 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 


endleg- 

from 

Hl^l  efforts,  as 
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easure  to 
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to  work 
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the  request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Ciolorado? 

There  being  no  obJectlon|.  the  Clexk. 
lead  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.   0509 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  kM  Houae  of 
Upretentativea  of  the  Uniteti  Statea  of 
imerlos  <n  Congress  assemhltA,  "mat  the 
Snetary  of  the  Interior >  U  silthorlaed  to 
toeept  on  behalf  of  the  VoXUi  States  tbe 
dOBsUon  by  tbe  State  of  Indies^  of  title  to 
tlM  real  property  comprising  ithe  George 
Socen  Clark  Memorial  located  ii  Vlncennes, 
iBdlsna,  and  such  other  real  uid  personal 
pnperty  in  connection  therewltti  as  the  Sec- 
ivtay  of  tbe  Interior  may  det^fmlne  to  be 
BSMaary  to  maintain  such  mieinotlal  as  a 
■Mtonal  historic  site.  1 1 

8k.  a.  The  Secretary  o<  the  Ehterlor.  act- 
ing Uirough  the  National  Park  Service,  shall 
■^minister,  protect,  develop,  and  maintain 
•Kb  memorial  and  such  other  real  or  per- 
nul  property  In  accordance  wlitti  the  provl- 
Mou  of  tbe  Act  enttUed  "An  A|^  to  eatab- 
«^  s  NaUonal  Park  Service,  i  dd  for  other 
Poiposes",  approved  August  MS.  1018  (88 
Stat  636).  -•  T.  \ 

With  the  following  commiuee  amend- 
»ent: 

■Mke  oat  aU  after  the  en^fUng  clause 
•■JlJaeert  the  f  oUowlng  langui  { » 
jy^^  the  Secretary  of  the  Ii 
■•Iwd  to  accept  the  donation 
« Indiana  of  approximately  ee-* 


laverlor  Is  an- 
by  the  State 

liinteen  acres 


f 


of  land  oomprlstng  the  George  Sogera  COark 
ICemoclal  In  Ylnoennea.  Indiana,  for  estab- 
lishment and  admlnlstrattoa  aa  the  George 
Sogers  Clark  Nattooal  Blstorloal  Park. 

"Sac.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
enter  Into  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
owners  of  property  In  Vlnoennes.  Indiana, 
historically  assocUted  with  George  Sogers 
Clark  and  the  Northwest  Territory  for  the 
Inclusion  of  such  pn^terty  In  the  George 
Bogers  Clark  National  Blstorlcal  Park.  Un- 
der such  agreements  the  Secretary  may  aasUt 
In  the  preservation,  renewal,  and  Interpre- 
tation of  the  property. 

"Sac.  8.  The  Secretary  c€  the  Interior  ahaU 
admlitister.  project,  dsvtfop.  and  maintain 
the  George  Rogers  Clark  National  Historical 
Park  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August,  36  1918  (39  Stat.  688:  18  U.S.C. 
1  et  seq.).  as  amended  and  aupptemented." 

Tlie  committee  amendmnit  was  agreed 

*°-  1 

The  bill  was  ordered  tp  be  engrossed 

and  retul  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read :  "A 
bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  accept  a  donation  by  the  State 
of  Indiana  of  the  George  Rogers  Clai± 
Memorial  for  establlstim^it  as  the 
George  Rogers  Clark  National  Historical 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

JURISDICTION  OVER  LANDS- 
MOUTH  PROJECT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2421)  to 
authorize  the  adjustment  of  the  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  exercised  l>y  the  United 
States  over  lands  witliin  the  Columbia 
River  at  the  mouth  project  in  the  States 
of  Washington  and  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  f  c^ows : 

S.  3421 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Kepreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Ameriea  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
head  or  other  authorlaed  olBcer  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government  may, 
at  such  times  as  he  may  deem  desirable,  re- 
linquish to  the  States  la  which  tbe  land  Is 
situated  all.  or  such  portion  as  lie  may  deem 
deelrable  for  relinquishment,  of  tbe  Jurisdic- 
tion heretofore  acquired  by  the  United  States 
over  any  lands  within  the  Columbia  Uver 
at  tbe  mouth  project  In  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington and  Dragon  which  are  under  his  Im- 
mediate Jurisdiction  and  control,  reserving 
to  the  United  States  such  concurrent  or  par- 
tial Jurisdiction  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 
BeUnqiUshment  of  Jurisdiction  under  the  au- 
thorl^  of  this  Act  may  be  made  by  filing  with 
the  Governor  of  the  State  when  the  land  Is 
situated  a  notice  of  sneh  relinquishment 
which  shaU  take  effect  upon  aooeptanoe 
thereof  by  the  State  In  such  manner  as  Its 
laws  may  prescribe. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.       

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  digible  bills  cm  the  Conaoit 
Calendar. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  TO  VRX  TO- 
BACCO ALLOTMENT  I.KA«Kfl 

Mr.  ASBTTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HA.  15124)  to 


amend  seetttm  316  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
which  is  No.  290  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. 

The  Cleitread  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 

HJt.  16134 

Be  it  enacted  by  tha  Senate  and  Bourn 
of  Bepreaentatioea  of  the  United  St^ea  of 
Amertoa  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That  seo- 
tlon  818(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1038,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  tha  second 
sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  (blow- 
ing proviso:  "Provided,  That  any  lease  and 
transfer  of  an  allotment  shall  be  aSeettve. 
notwithstanding  the  failure  to  file  a  copy 
of  the  lease  with  the  county  committee  prior 
to  such  closing  date.  If  (1)  the  Secretary 
finds  that  a  lease  In  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  was  agreed  upon 
prior  to  such  closing  date,  and  (3)  the  terms 
of  the  lease  an  reduced  to  wrlttag  and  Iliad 
In  the  county  oOoe  in  whleh  the  farms  m- 
volved  are  located  not  later  tbaa  the  80th 
day  of  June  of  the  crop  year  to  ubieh  the 
lease  relates." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  3.  line  3.  strike  out  "SOth"  and  Insert 
"31st". 

Page  3.  line  8.  strike  out  "June"  and  Insert 
"Julf-. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tlilid 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  (m  the  table. 


EXPEDITE  ISSUANCE  OF  19«6  WHEAT 
CERTIFICATES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  *'"ntiH«tft  oonaid- 
eratlon  of  the  bill  <HJl.  15089)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agrieultura  to 
estimate  parity  price  for  19M.  Consent 
Calendar  289. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Kan- 
sas?^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 

HA.  16088 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae 
of  Repreaentattoea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That  section 
107(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Aot  of  1980.  aa 
amended.  U  amended  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  the  word  "therefor"  In  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  "(as  aatlmated  by  the 
Secretary  as  soon  as  praettoable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  amendment) ". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroeaed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  paieed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  cm  the  taUe. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  l%)eaker,  I  aak  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  m  the  Bsooao  and  Ineludo 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeetlaB 
to  tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  ftvm 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 


mib 


Pie  vmmpt  ^uetlon  just  taken  by  the 
Hottse  wttir  reference  to  H  Jl.  15089. 

As  ln0cated  in  the  report  apcompany- 
^g  tWa  Wll.  the  purpos*^<tf  j?  Uito  p«nnlt 
tlM  Secretaj7  of  Agrlcultiu^  to  estimate 
the  July  1966  parity  price  for"  wheat  In 
order  to  expedite  the  issuance  of  wheat 
nuultetlng  certificates  to  complyins 
wheat  farmers. 

Under  present-tew,  the  Secretary  may 
not  issue  certtfleates  to  complying  wheat 
farmera  for  the  1906  crop  imtll  the  etaet 
July  parity  price  f«>r  wheat  to  determined. 
Present  law,  therefore,  delays  the  time  at 
jnfhlc)!  ule  wheat  certificates  can  be  is- 
sue4  unto  some  time  after  the  J^eginning 
0f  July.  Present  law  creates  no  similar 
problem  for  the  1967,  19W,  or  1969  ortHW 
as  the  Secretary  is  permitted  to  make  an 
estimate,  as  near  to  the  parity  price  as  he 
determines  practicable,  of  July  parity 
prices  on  wheat  for  those  years  and  thus 
issue  certificates  to  cooperators  before 
^he  first  of  July. 

As  is  also  indicated  in  the  report,  there 
has  been  serious  damage  to  the  wheat 
crop  in  Western  Kaittas,  parts  of  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and 
Nebraska.  Wheat  producen  in  all  these 
areas  are,  of  course,  adversely  affected  by 
these  crop  losses,  but  under  the  wheat 
program  arc  entitled  to  receive  their  cer- 
tificates as  cooperatocs.  This  bill  simply 
speeds  up  the  administrative  machinery 
through  which  the  certificates  are  issued. 

The  committee,  therefore,  intends  that 
the  provisions  applicable  to  the  1967-69 
crops  in  rega^  to  establishing  the  parity 
price,  or  price  as  near  thereto  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  practicable,  should 
also  apply  to  the  1986  crop.  Once  the 
estimate  of  the  19««  parity  price  for 
wheat  is  made  and  oertiflcatoe  have  been 
issued,  any  subsequent  decreases  or  in- 
creases in  the  actual  July  parity  price 
would  not  necessitate  either  the  issuance 
of  supplaaaentai  oertlflcates  or  the  coUec- 
tlon  of  refunds  frcmi  eooperatots. 
(  I  might  conclude  by  pointing  out  that 
this  bill  win  not  result  in  arky  additional 
cost. 

Again,  I  appreelatl»-tlie  prompt  action 
taken  by  the  House. 


^€«^f6*ES^ife*s^ittkjk3C^^^ft6C^ 


AUTHORIZINa  THB  PLACINO  OF  A 
BUST  OP  OONBTAinSiO  BRUIODI 
IN  THB  CAPITOL.H  r: 

Mr.  JON18ofMlS8o\i^.'  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  tlie  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Beeolutioh  70.  which  appears  on  Consent 
Calendar  No.  2M. 

The  Oerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  reertution. 

The  SPEAKEI^:    !b  ttiere  objection  to 

the  reqiMsi^  ttw^gentteoMR  fltam  Mls- 

^  Mr.  H4LII.  l*n  ^leaker.  reRrvlng 
the  right  to  object.  Is  there  a  copy  of  the 
conmittae  report  on  the  concurrent  xes- 
fldutloii  mraUablf  7 

Mr.  ftPMker.  the  lenticman  tron  Mit- 
8ouri  [Mr.  JowBsl  spake  to  Me  abovfc  this. 
It  aeenti  to  be  a  very  wmtlivltfle  >aa  I 
ju>4«?taad  a  veryttmriy  and  important 
concurrent  resolution. 

.aoi-'T^ldc  . .'  i'l 


we  vduldl&e  b  kite  It  copy  of  the  ze»; 
<dution  as  well  ac  the  report 

Mr.  JONiS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAU«.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
frcHn  Missouri. 

Mi.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  report,  but  I 
might  inform  the  gentleman  from  Ifis- 
soiKl  that  this  is  a  Senate  concurrent 
reeohition.  similar  resolutions  or  iden- 
tical resolutions  have  been  taitrodooed  by 
s(»ne  40-o(M  Members  of  the  Rouse,  de- 
signed to  comidete  the  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brumidi  to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  have  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  as  well  as  the  re- 
port which  has  been  brought  to  me  by 
the  page. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  first  sus- 
taining members  of  the  Capitol  Hlstortcal 
Society,  and  as  a  great  admirer  of  Mr. 
Brumidi.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection.      

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objectloh. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Rn.  70 


ir«^  (f,  m'e 


Retolved  by  thm.ammmU  {the  House  of 
Repreaentativea  concurring).  That  tbe  Joint 
Coinmltt««  on  th«  Ubrary  U  aotfaorlaad  4ui<l 
directed  to  procure  a.  nuu-ble  buat  of  Con- 
stantino Brumidi,  and  to  cause  such  bust  to 
be  placed  In  tbe  corridor,  known  ac  tbe 
Brumuu  corridor,  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Senate  wtng  of  the  Ci^tol. 

Skc.  a.  Eaponaea  Ineuxrad  by  the  Jdnt 
Oonomlttee  «n  the  Xilbnury  In  carrying  out 
this  concurrent  raagliitlon,  which  ahall  not 
exeeed  sa,fiOQ.  aluOl  be  paid  out  of  the  oen- 
Ungent  fund  Of  the  Senate  on  vouchera 
approved  by  the  chabiaan  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, t;^;::  .;. 

Mr.  JONES  of  BAlssouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  frem  Illinois  [Mr.  Amnnnool 
may  extend  his  remarics  at  this  point 
In  the  Rbcoro  and  include  eztraneoos 
nuetter.  

The  SPEAKER.  IS  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
AOssouri? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Spacer, 
through  the  cooperative  and  untiring  ef- 
forts of  several  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  both  the  House  of  RepresMita- 
tlves  and  the  UJ3.  Senate,  we  are  privi- 
leged to  have  before  us  today  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  70.  wlvlch  would 
authorise  the  placing  of  a  bust  of  the 
foremoet  artist  of  the  UJB.  Capitol,  Con- 

stantinoBrumidl.  in  a  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol.  -    ' 

"Ibere  Is  no  doubt  that  a  bust  of 
Bnunidl  in  the  Capitol  BuUding,  which 
be  did  more  to  beentity  than  any  other 
artist  in  history,  would  be  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  eoBLtributions  of  an  Illustrious 
man  who  belongs  to  every  age  and  to  peo- 
ple of  all  ages.  His  creative  achieiwaaiMit 
and  his  renowned  aeeoosplisbments  have 
enduring  meaning  and  significance  to 
every  American  and  to'  freedom-loving 
peoples  all  over  the  world. 

Atlhis  gtmtlfying  momeist.  Z  want  par- 
tlettlartr  to  express  ay  aptweetatloB  to 
w  (:-i:ici  .;LH)  Uai  liU  )o  noiiari     ■<,■> 


SenatSff  :f aW  IXmcLas.  Democrat,  of  fflk 
nols;  for  his  fartightedttais  In  first  itiS. 
aucing  this  leglslatioa.  to  Senator^ 
EvBKXTT  Jordan,  Democrat,  of  liot^ 
Carolina,  the  chairman  of  ttie  Seosti 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnistrattaj. 
for  his  expeditious  disposition  of  SbmS 
Concurrent  Resolution  70  which  \nsvati 
early  anrf  unartjmous  Senate  approval  m 
March  25.  and  to  the  Honorable  PAm.  c 
JoNcs.  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  chainnaii 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Libran 
and  Monorials  and  the  Honorable  Qaa 
BtnuKsoir,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  chalnnsa 
of  the  House  Administrati(Hi  Committee, 
for  their  cooperation  in  schedulli* 
prompt  conslderaticm  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  70  whi<ih  resulted  la 
unanimous  committee  approval  of  tte 
measure. 

I  want  also  to  thank  the  42  Members  of 
the  House  who  responded  so  generouriy 
to  my  request  and  Introduced  legislation 
identical  to  my  own  bill.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  531,  providing  for  t 
Brumidi  bust,  "nielr  support  of  my  sc- 
tion  was  instrumental  in  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  imperative  need  to  besto* 
long-overdue  recognition  on  the  "Mlchd- 
angelo  of  the  Capitol."  Constantino 
Brumidi. 

Evidence  of  Bmmldl's  genius  is  evident 
everywhere  in  the  Capitol.  He  began  hit 
work  in  1855,  and  for  25  years  thereafter, 
he  labored  devotedly,  with  all  tbe 
strength  and  talent  he  possessed,  to 
beautify  the  Capitol  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try. Brumldi's  work  spanned  the  tenni 
of  six  Presidents:  Pranklln  Pierce,  James 
Buchanan.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Andwt 
Jackson,  Ulysses  8.  Grant,  and  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes.  Neither  the  calamity  of 
Civil  War  nor  the  strain  of  Reconstruc- 
tion deterred  Brumidi  in  his  efforts  to 
beautify  the  Capitol.  He  continued 
unfalteringly  in  his  work,  and  even  in 
his  last  days,  deep  in  despair,  poverty, 
ahd  in  health,  he  continued  his  miliar 
efforts  to  oocnplete  the  frieze  in  tbe 
rotundtt  of  the  Capitol. 

Brumidi  once  said : 

I  have  no  longer  any  desire  for  fame  or 
fortune.  My  one  ambltloh  and  my  dally 
prayer  la  that  I'raAy  live  long  enough  to 
make  beautiful  the  CapMol  of  the  one  ooan- 
try  on  earth  in  which  there  U  Hbwty. 

It  la  slgnlflcaQt  that  this  quotatioo, 
the  only  direct  quotation  ever  attributed 
to  Brumidi,  expresses  his  deep  pride  and 
profbund  love  for  America. 

Brumidi  was  a  political  refugee  from 
Italy  who  brought  his  career  to  an  abrupt 
halt  when  he  vowed  be  would  not  paint 
another  stroke  until  he  had  found 
Uberty.  In  1852,  at  the  age  of  47,  be 
sailed  for  the  Uhlted  States,  and  here  be 
foimd  the  freedom  he  had  sought  for  so 
long.  In  1857  he  became  a  citizen  of  tba 
country  he  had  adopted  and  which  bt 
loved  so  w^. 

Brumidi  was  not  just  a  great  artist- 
he  was  a  great  American.  He  was  proud 
to  be  an  American  citizen  and  he  wsa 
proud  of  his  adopted  land.  He  had  s 
mission  in  life  to  accomplish  on  bdialf 
of  his  beloved  America,  and  he  worked 
relentiessly  to  accompUsh  his  goal,  be- 
oaufe  MfB  peUani  fo^  .tb«.  frtmelples  upca 


ittdtig  oiflf^' 


^ch  tlito  grk(^c6imit^'tif. 
'founded.  '    _^. 

pnly  a  tttan  with  6t)eh.«~»M>  ^-r--^ 
flwis— only  a  person  who  qelleved  deeply 
to  the  inherent  dignity  6t  man,  in  the 
tfeedom  of  man.  and  in  the  expression 
^  this  freedom  by  the  m  iht  to  choose 
our  representatives  iii  frse  elections — 
could  create  the  noble  anq  |nq?ired  works 
of  art  that  Brumidi  has 

The  friew  in  the  ro' 
Ing  in  the  dome  of  the 
pertly  executed 
murals,  the  sensitive 
standing  American  state; 
ful  paintings  depicting 
In  American  history, 
signs  of  the  bronze  railing  on  the  stair- 
cases in  the  Capitol,  are  jail  part  of  the 
rich  and  imperishable  irlheritance  that 
Brumidi  has  Bift  to  us  ana  to  succeeding 
fenerations.    These  worlU  of  art  si^eak 
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n^rcdt'  fbi'^teTl^tlikld 'MUdldl^  and 
With  onie'  eoinmitt^  amend- 


ft  to  us. 

tbe  palnt- 
tol.  the  ex- 
the   stirring 
Its  of  out- 
thecolor- 
.e  moments 
intricate  de- 


wlllperpetu- 

and  minds 

thousands  of 

.rents,     their 

idl  over  the 


eloquently  of  his  genius 
ste  his  memory  in  the." 
of  all  those — hundreds 
schoolchildren,     their 
teachers,  and  visitors  fi 
^obe— who  view  with  a^^  and  admira- 
tion the  works  of  Bninudi  when  they 
visit  the  Nation's  Ci^tol.' 

All  of  us  in  the  Con|t«6s  know  the 
story  of  Brumldi's  tragld  Ideath,  the  re- 
sult of  a  fall  at  the  age!  t>f  75  while  he 
was  painting  th^  friese  m  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol.  I 

Seventy  long  shears  iiaeaed  before  the 
Congress  of  the  X7nited !  States  in  1950 
took  action  to  supply  a  brtoue  marker  for 
Brumldi's  xmmarked  graMe  in  GUenwood 
Cemetery.  Aside  fronti:  this  branxe 
nmrker,  there  is  no  other!  tangible  recog- 
nition in  the  Natitm's  Dapitol  of  this 
great  artist's  contribution  to  America. 

The  passage  of  SenMe  Concurrent 
Resolution  70  will  insure  that  this  long 
withheld  recognition,  so  Justly  deserved 
by  Constantino  Brumidi,  is  finally  be- 
stowed on  him.  By  pas^tig  this  resolu- 
tlm,  we  will  honor  th^  i  memory  of  a 
gentie,  generous  man  whp  gave  his  art. 
his  talents,  his  whole  llff  ito  his  adopted 
country.  And  by  honor^  Brumidi,  we 
reflect  that  same  honor  i  upon  ourselves. 

Let  us,  therefore,  join  In  wholdiearted 
and  unanimous  approval  lof  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  70  and  therdoy 
demonstrate  to  the  entiila  world  our  Na- 
tion's gratitude  to|  Constantino 
Brumidi— a  great  arttn  and  a  great 
American.  !l 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bdriiave  permission  to  ncteiMl  their  re- 
nurks  tin  tills  concurrent  resohitlon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thtre  objection  to 
the  requeit  joI  the  g^tleman  from 
Missouri?     ,  1^  r- 

There  was  no  objectiopL  -  •  >^ 


The  Senate  coni 
concurred  In. 

A  motion  to 
the  table. 


feeoIutkMi  Wta 


li  1^  was  laM  <ki 


INTERNATIONAL  EDtJCATIQl|  ii|P7 

,.        ■  '    :,,■■   OP  196^;       t'-v-;    : 

Mr.  BRADraiAS.  lilr.  BpeHker.  I 
^ve  to  suspend  the  rutM  and  pass  the 
Ml  (HJi.  14643)  to  bkovMe  for  the 
strengthening  of  AmemMl  «dacatlckial 


T^tlett  readiw  llalto^(™ 

9«  <«  enMtetf  by  «Ae  5siMrte  «M  ao«M  e/ 
Bepresentaiiv'ei  of  the  VnUed  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congrest  auembled.  That  tbla 
Act  mat  ^  cited  as  the  "International  Edu- 
eation  Act  of  1946". 

rnrDxifaa  and  dbclabatidms 

Sac.  S.  The  Oongreea  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  a  knowledge  of  other  countries 
la  of  the  utmost  Importance  in  promoting 
mutual  undtestandlng  and  cooperation  be- 
tween nations;. that  strong  American  educa- 
tional reaourees  are  a  necessary  base  for 
etiengtbetolng  dot  reiatlons  with  otliar  ooun- 
triei:  tbat  this  and  ftiture  generations  of 
Americans  fl^ould  be  aaauxed  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible their  intellectual  ci4>aclttes  In  aU  areas 
of  knowledge  pertsxilliig  to  other  countries, 
peoples,  and  cultures;  and  that  It  is  there- 
fore both  necessary  and  appriopriate  for  the 
Pederal  Oovenmient  to  assist  In  ttw  de- 
velopment of  reeouroes  for  IntematlozuU 
study  and  research,  to  assist  In  tbe  develop- 
ment of  reeouroes  and  trained  personnel  In 
academic  and  professional  fields,  and  to 
coordinate  tbe  existing  and  future  programs 
of  the  federal  Oovemment  in  international 
education,  to  meet  the  requirements  af 
worid  leadership. 
otNVaas    roa    tBiiMcso    miaaWATioKai. 

Sac.  S.  i^  The  Secretary  off  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  U  authorised  to  ar- 
range through  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  combinations  of  such 
InstttuUons,  for  tbe  establishment,  strength- 
ening, and  operation  by  them  of  graduate 
centers  whleh  wlU  be  national  and  Inter- 
national  reaourcea  for  research  and  train- 
ing in  mtamatloaal  studies  and  Xtie  intsma- 
tlonal  aspects  of  professional  and  other  fields 
of  study.  Activities  carried  on  in  such  cen- 
ters may  be  concentrated  either  on  specific 
geographical  areas  of  the  world  or  on  par- 
ticular fields  or  Issues  in  world  alfaln  which 
concern  one  or  more  countries,  or  on  both. 
The  Secretary  may  also  make  grants  to  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  ageadea  and  organl- 
aations,  incliidlng  professional  and  scholarly 
assocUtlona,  when  such  grants  will  make  an 
eape^aUy  stgnlfloant  contributloo  to  attain- 
ing the  objectives  of  this  secuon. 

(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be  used 
to  cover  part  or  aU  of  the  coat  of  estaMikhlng, 
strengthening,  equipping,  and  operatmg  re- 
search and  tiraliUng  eenten,  including  tSie 
ooat  at  t— nhlng  aad  resiaroh  materials  SDd 
reaouma.  ttw  ooat.of  pipgraeps  for  l>rtQCtng 
viattlBg  icholara  and  faculty  to  the  centw, 
and  the  cost  of  training,  improvement,  and 
travel  of  the  staff  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  objectives  of  this  section.  SucOi 
grants  may  also  indttde  ftmds  for  stipends 
(in  such  amoimts  as  may  be  determined  In 
.aeoordance  with  regulations  of  tbe  Secre- 
tary) to  mdlvlduals  undergoing  training  in 
swdi  centers,  including  aUowanoaa  for  de- 
pendenta  and  for  travel  for  research  and 
study  here  and  abroad.  Grants  ander  ttils 
'section  Shan  be  made  on  such  conditions  as 
'tbe  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
purpDaea. 

a^UMTS  TO    STBZNOTKZir   tTinlfeBaBiUnTATIE  FSO- 

^'  oaaMS  nr  nrnanriTioMAX.  stumib  "  \ 
'''\tac,  ♦.  (a)  The  Secretary  U  authoriaed  to 
make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  combinations  of  such  Institutions, 
to  afkisrt  them  in  plaiinlng,  developtag,  and 
earryteg  out  a  oomprrtienatve  l^ogimm  to 
strengtlmi  and  uapMva  undergraduaW  ta- 
strMtMh  IB  lnt«matlo&al  stadias, 


made  ueder  this  seettoo  ttay^  MppMlJeots 
and  a<itlvttlea  WUtti  a»e  aa  fategfU  pMW><>f 
such  a  <iiB*tqgeheMiilv»  pfograaa  M»eh  aa-^ 

II)  piaaaiait:  ft*  the  development  and  «ft- 
'pmatioa  of  xudergraduat*  prttgraou  m  la- 
t^tnatidnal  studies:    ' 

fS)  teaching,  xeasareh,  ^mtouhaar  '^»- 
vttopmsnt,  and  otftw  related  aotlvltlia;      ^ 

'(»)  training  of  faculty  meoa&bers  in  forel|^ 
countries;  -' 

(4)  expansion  at  Xoreiga language  couraea; 

(,5)  planned  and  supervised  student  work-  ^ 
study-traval  programs;  and 

(6)  programs  under  wlilcfi  foreign  teach- 
ers and  scholars  may  visit  Instltutiooa  as 
visiting  faculty. 

The  Sflcretaiy  may  alao  make  granta  to  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  agendea  and  organl- 
aationa.  i»HTh"""g  profnastnnal  and  acholarty 
assoelatlQoa.  whan  auoh  graata.wiU  maka  an 
eapeeiaily  rigntAnant  eoatrlbutloa  to  attam- 
Ing  the  objectives  of  this  seotton.      --j 

(b)  A  grant  may  be  made  imdar  tbU  sec- 
tion only  upon  appltoatlon  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time  or  times  and  containing  such 
informatlbn  as  he  deems  neceasary.  "Oxe 
Secretary  sluOl  not  approve  ax)  application 
unleasit —  •'• 

(1)  sets  forth  a  program;  ferfaarrylng  out 
one  or  xaon  projaets  or  aotMtlastfor  whlOh 
a  grant  la  autborlaed  under  aubsectloa  (a); 

(a)  aets  forth  poUoles  and  prooeduna 
whloh  assxire  that  Vsdaral  funda  mads  avail- 
able under  this  aaottoii  for  any  flaoal  year 
wui  be  so  used  aa  to  supplement  and.  to  the 
extant  practloal,  increase  the  level  at  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  VeAsml 
funds,  ba  Bade  available  for  purpdsea  wSUoh 
meet  the  reqnlranianta  of  subaeotton  (a) .  and 
In  no  oaae  supplant  auob  funds; 

(3)  Provides  for  sxich  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  proofdures  aa  may  be  necea- 
sary to  assure  proper  diabursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applioabt  undtt  this  section;  and 

(4)  provides  fdr  maUng  such  report,  in 
such  form  and  oohtalnlng  su6h  information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  thb  section,  and  fat  keeping 
such  records  and  for  affMdlng  asoh  aoceaa 
thereto  aa  the  Secretary  may  find  neoassary 
to  aasure  the  correctness  and  verUteatton 
of  auch  reporta. 

(c)  The  Secretary  sfaaU  alloeate  granta  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  tmder  tlUs 
section  in  such  manner  and  aooordlng  to 
such  plan  as  will  moat  nearly  provide  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  granta  ttiroagfc- 
'  Oat  the  Stataawtails  at  the  same  tiaaa  giving 
a  preference  to  those  Institutlona.  whloh  are 
moat  m  aoad  of  finds  for  progrwaa  i«  tnter- 
nattooai  atudlaa  and  whloh  atiow  zaal  prom- 
4se  of  inAng  able  to  iwe  funds  elTectlvaly. 


L  xamw  qr  rATieRtT;  naeW'  swaiwimpatioir 
Sac.  8.  (a)  PaynMitB  under  this  A<n  aoay 

)be  mede  in  lnataHme«»te.  and  Ut  advaoee  or 
i^  way  of  relmburseme^  with  nacaasary 
adjustments  oa  aocount  of  overpaymanta  pr 
Underpayments. 

(b)  In  admlx^Wterlng  the  provisions  Of, ^Oa 
Act,  the  Secretary  is  sutbcirtBed  to  titlllse 
the  sertlees  -and  facilities  of  any  agenoy  of 

!  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  at  any  other 
public  or  ncnproCkt  agency  or  Instltatlatt.  bx 
aocordanoe  with  agsfemaiiu  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  head  ^hmmiS. 


I  coaRaoL  at  sdooasidw  I 
Sac.  e.  Nothing  oootatnad  In  this  Act  ituOl 
be  construed  to  auttaortse  any  dopaztmant, 
agency,  officer,  or  ttatiagii*  ^ot  tba  Uottad 
Statoa  to,exerBlse  any  dtraction..stvonrt«^an. 
or  oontrol  drver  the  curriculum,  program  of 
tnatructlpn..admlniBtrsttoo,  or  peraonnel  oi 
toy  educational  Instltutloil; 

AFPsopBUTiqM  Avi'KuaiHjte 

'sac.  7.  (»j  Tiie  B#arota^  fhMl^way  out 

during  tha  flseai  Kmr  endtaf  Jtme'iM:  1M7, 

atfd  aaehVSTf dur  maoimStiag-HmiaXyim, 

tha  grant  pragtJi  preewa.  lor  la.  Ihls  Ust. 
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W  War  ttM  pavpoM  at  miMag  gnnts 
oMv  tbM  A0t.  UMf*  to  iMratoT  auttMClMd  to 
IM  •ppropctatad  tiM  auB  oC  ^0,000.000  tor 
«te  flacal  iwr  •ndlng  Juao  aOi  1M7,  H0.000.- 
000  for  tlM  itMal  yaw  •odlnc  Jvui0  90,  uas, 
and  «e0XM0.000  for  tho  flaoal  ywir  andliic. 
Jya»  SO.  IMO;  but  (or  tta*  ttookl  ywr  ondlnc 
Jun*  ao.  1970,  taA  ttM  ■noriMillng  flaoal  ywr. 
only  raeh  auma  may  ba  approprlatatf  «a  tlM 
OoDgnm  may  baraaftar  authortae  by  law. 

8k.  8.  Prior  to  January  31  of  each  year, 
tha  Saorotary  abaU  maka  a  report  to  the  Oon- 
graaa  vblch  rerlaws  and  avaluataa  acttTltlea 
oarilad  on  undar  tha  autborlty  of  thto  Act 
and  wblcb  rarlewa  otbar  aetlTltlaa  of  tbe  Pad- 
aial  Oorammaat  drawlac  upon  or  atmctb- 
anlnc  4martean  raaouroaa  for  Intamattomal 
atady  and  raaaarcb  and  any  *«««*«"g  aotlvttlaa 
and  plana  to  oootdlnata  and  improra  tha  af- 
forta  of  tba  Mdaral  Oovammant  In  Intama- 
tlonal  aducatton. 


Ammnczim  to  anxirarRnr  titui  n  or  thx 
KAnowAX.  Dovfaa  tauotxton  act  oar  lasa 

BamoTlnc  Baqulramant  for  Araa  Cantara 
That  Adaquata  Languaga  Inatruotlon  Mot 
Ba  Baadlly  ATallabla 

aao.  9.  (a)  (1)  Tba  flrat  aantanoe  of  aactlon 
001  (a)  of  tha  National  DafMiaa  adttcatton  Act 
or  1968toanMndadbyatrlklngout"(l)"and 
by  atrlklng  out  ",  and  (3)  that  adequate  In- 
atruotlon In  auch  language  la  not  readily 
avallabla  in  tha  United  Stetea". 

(3)  The  flrat  aentanoa  of  aactlon  001(b)  U 
amended  by  atrlklng  out  "(with  reapect  to 
whloh  ha  makaa  the  determination  under 
otauaa  (1)  of  aubaaoUon  (a) ) "  and  Inaartlng 
In  lieu  thereof  "(with  raapeot  to  whloh  he 
makaa  tha  determination  under  aubaactlon 

Wamotlng  60  Par  Centum  OeUlng  on  Federal 
Participation 
(b)  The  third  aentanoa  of  aectton  001(a) 
U  amended  by  atrlklng  out  "not  more  than 
60  per  centum"  and  Inaartlng  "all  or  part"  In 
lieu  thereof. 

AutKoiiMing  grantt  aa  wM  aa  contraeU  for 
langvaife  and  araa  etntert 

(e)  Sectton  001(a)  U  amended  by  inaertlng 
"granta  to  or"  after  "arrange  through"  in 
the  flnt  aantanoe.  and  by  Inaertlng  "grant 
or"  before  "contract"  each  time  that  it  ap- 
peara  In  the  aecond  and  third  aentenoea. 

Tbe    SPEAKER.    Is    a    second    de- 
manded? 
Mr.  AYRES.    Mr.  ftjeaker.  I  demand 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  wlU  be  considered  aa  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADBMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jUUL  myself  10  minutes. 

Ml*.  TATB8.  Mr.  %>eaker.  will  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  yield  for  an  In- 
terrogmtlon  of  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader? 

Mr.  BRADBBIAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  minoU  [Mr.  Tansl. 

Mr.  TATE8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  make  an  Inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished maj<n1ty  leader  to  this  effect: 
Among  the  suspensions  which  are  listed 
for  consideration  today.  Is  HJft.  14909,  a 
blU  enUtled  "Designating  CMlain  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Facilities"  sched- 
uled for  consideration? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  much  opposed 
to  section  3  of  that  MIL 

Is  It  Intended  that  that  bill  wfll  be  con- 
sidered today? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tbe 
githwnan  from  Indiana  yleM? 

Ux.  BRADBMAS.  I  yield  to  tbe  dls- 
ttngutshed  majority  leader. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  re- 
9onse  to  tbe  Inquliy  of  tbe  gentleman 
from  nilnols.  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TiAQUBl.  chairman  of  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs,  has  advised  the 
l^ieako-  that  be  will  not  call  up  that  bUl 
for  consideration  under  a  8uq)ension  of 
tbe  rules  today. 

Mr.  YATV3.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  I  thiink 
tbe  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  yielding. 
Mr.  BRADEICAS.  Mr.  I^Deaker.  I 
should  bke  to  draw  to  the  attentlcm  of 
the  Rouse  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks 
the  fact  that  the  bill  which  the  House 
Is  now  considering.  HA.  14643,  was  fa- 
vorably reported  by  the  full  Oommittee 
on  Education  and  Labor  without  dissent. 
I  should  like,  theref(x«,  to  commend 
my  colleagues  both  on  the  majority  and 
minority  sides  who  as  members  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Ihtemational  Education 
helped  to  shj^w  this  legislation. 

On  the  majority  side,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HAWKms],  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Szcxlbs],  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wxlliak  D.  Fou], 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Hatha- 
way], and  the  gentlewoman  tram.  Ha- 
waU[Mrs.MiinE]. 

On  the  minority  side,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend tbe  gmtleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Atsis],  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Bill],  and  the  gentleman  fn»n 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quix] . 

llielr  efforts  are  in  large  measure.  Mr. 
Speaker,  respcmsible  for  the  fact  that 
this  legislation  has  had  such  widespread 
bipartisan  support  in  our  committee. 

Let  me  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  discuss 
briefly  the  background  of  this  bill  and 
exidain  what  it  does  and  indicate  why 
it  is  Important  that  the  Craigress  pass 
this  legislation. 

On  the  16th  of  September  last  year. 
President  Johnson,  in  a  speech  commem- 
orating the  bicentennial  celebration  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  prcxnlsed 
to  place  before  Congress  In  the  following 
year  a  comprehensive  program  in  the 
field  of  international  education,  designed 
to  improve  the  competence  of  U.S.  edu- 
cational institutions  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national studies,  as  well  as  to  aid  the 
educational  efforts  of  the  developing  na- 
tions. TO  carry  out  his  pnK>08al,  the 
President  named  a  special  tadc  force  of 
which  tbe  dlstlngutohed  Secretary  of 
State,  the  HtmoraUe  Dean  Ru^  was 
named  chairman  and  the  Honorable 
John  W.  Gardner,  the  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, a  key  member. 

The  results  of  the  efforts  of  this  task 
force  were  embodied  4  months  later  tai 
a  Qiecial  message  to  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1966,  from  the  President.  In 
this  message  President  Johnscm  made 
over  two  doaen  proposals  containing  de- 
tails of  the  programs  whose  broad  out- 
lines he  had  set  forth  in  his  Smithsonian 
address,  and  in  the  same  address  the 
President  urged  the  passage  of  the  In- 
temattonal  Education  Act  of  1966. 

Hie  new  proposals  constitute  a  unified 
integrated  approach  to  the  n.S.  effort 
in  international  education.  Their  pur- 
pose is  to  "strengthen  our  capacity  for 
iBtecnatkmal  edueattonal  cooperation,  to 


stimulate  exchange  with  students  siri 
teachers  of  other  lands,  to  assist  the  pto. 
gram  of  education  in  develoidng  nattoai 
and  to  build  new  channels  of  understaod. 
Ing." 

Let  me  make  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  ttist 
the  President  proposes  to  achieve  most 
of  the  objective  of  which  he  9oke  in  bb 
messages  either  through  Executive  oitler 
or  by  amending  existing  W<«'aiiop, 
particulariy  the  Peace  Corps  Act  and 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  But  tbe 
achievement  of  two  of  the  major  goals  of 
this  message,  directed  toward  strengtb. 
enlng  colleges  and  universities  here  In 
the  United  States,  would  be  caiiied  out 
by  the  passage  of  the  legislation  tliat  «e 
are  considering  here  this  afternoon. 

Seven  days  of  hearings  <m  the  bill  were 
conducted  by  the  Task  Force  on  Interna- 
tional  Education,  of  which  I  have  tbe 
honor  to  serve  as  chairman,  in  Isto 
March  or  early  April.  A  clean  bill  was  n- 
ported  out  unanimously  by  the  task  f one 
as  H  Jt.  14643  and  it  was  improved  by  tbe 
full  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
on  the  27th  of  April — ^not  only  without 
dissent  but,  as  I  have  said,  with  straoc 
expression  of  bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  what  the  coa- 
mlttee  bill  provides: 

It  authorizes  a  domestic  program. 
Administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  of  Fed- 
eral grants  designed  to  strengthen  the 
resources  and  capabilities  of  colleges  and 
universities  here  in  the  United  States  In 
international  studies  and  research. 

I  think  it  very  important  that  the 
House  be  made  aware  that  this  legials- 
tion  is  not  an  educatl<mal  foreign  aid 
bill.  It  is  aimed  rather  at  strengthening 
our  colleges  and  universities  here  In  tbe 
United  States. 

One  section  of  the  bill,  section  3,  pro- 
vides grants  to  universities,  or  oomblns- 
tions  of  universities,  for  graduate 
centers  of  research  and  training  in  inter- 
national study.  These  graduate  centen 
might  focus  on  a  geographical  iMirt  of  the 
world  such  as  Latin  America,  China,  or 
Africa,  or  on  particular  issues  in  world 
affairs,  such  as  population  problenis  ca- 
tropical  agriculture  or  urbanization  in 
developing  nations  or  some  combinatkm 
of  both  geographical  studies  and  func- 
tional studies. 

The  other  principal  section  of  tbe  biH 
section  4,  authorizes  grants  to  colleKca 
and  universities  for  comprehensive  pro- 
grams in  international  study  at  the  un- 
dergraduate level. 

It  Is  the  intention  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  both  sections  3  and  4 
to  encourage  programs  not  only  in  de- 
partments traditionally  concerned  with 
international  and  area  studies,  such  at 
political  science  and  history  and  lan- 
guages, but  also  other  parts  of  our  ecA- 
leges  and  universities,  espedally  tbe  pro- 
fessional schools  such  as  oigineering  snd 
agriculture  or  business  administration  or 
law,  in  whldti  ovw  60  percent  of  Amer- 
ican undergraduates,  for  instance,  sre 
enndled. 

I  should  point  out  that  both  tbe» 
sections  also  permit  grants  to  puUic 
and  private  nonproflt  ageneies  and  or- 
ganiiatlons,  including  professional  and 
sifliolarly  associations,  when  sudi  grants 
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viD  make  an  especially  si^hiflcant  oon- 
toihution  to  attaining  the'  objectives  of 
ttM  representative  section. 
The  bUl,  HH.  14643,  Mr. 
ttiortaes  a  5-year  program 
mjQion  for  tbe  first  3  yr 
UoD  in  fiscal  year  1967, 
flacal  year  1968,  and  $90 
lear  1969 — and  such  at 
gress  may  authorize  for 
years. 

Mr.   BOW.    Mr.    a^feaH^i 
■entleman  yield? 

Mr.    BRADEMAS.     I 
notleman  from  CMilo. 

Mr.  BOW.  Could  the  ^^tleman  say 
whether  or  not  the  $10  itillion  that  is 
provided  in  this  bUl  f or  Itie  fiscal  year 
1967  is  in  the  budget? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  '  amount  re- 
qaested  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1967  is  $10  million,  the  oame  amount 
our  blU  authorized  for  tbe  first  year. 
But  I  may  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  a  e  liember  of  the 
(X)mmittee  on  Approprla  ions,  that  at 
tbe  request  of  our  commitUee  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education!  land  Welfare, 
Mr.  Ciardner,  was  asked  a  question  about 
the  authorizations.  I  reffar  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  to  page  24  of  the  hear- 
ings. To  quote  frcMn  the  question,  we 
saked  Mr.  Gardner  to  giv^iis  some  idea 
of  the  figures  which  he  fei^  the  Depait- 
ment  of  Health,  Education]  and  Welfare 
oould  administer  effectivOly  and  which 
would  be  more  in  line  wlm  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem.  The  figures  which 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  sent  up  to  us,  which  figures  are 
set  forth  on  page  25  of  th^  hearings,  are 
precisely  the  figures  whlc^  the  final  biU 
authorizes. 

Mr.  BOW.  m  other  wo 
tleman  will  yield  further, 
has  actually  requested  i 
budget  requests?  I 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  dldj  not  hear  the 
gentlmian.  ] 

Mr.  BOW.  The  Secretary  has  re- 
quested more  actually  than  the  budget 
requests?  ! 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  dldi  not  say  that. 
Again  I  refer  my  friend  [from  Ohio  to 
the  question  I  put  to  the  l^ecretary.  To 
be  very  specific,  the  figikres  which  we 
requested  of  the  Secretsusy  were  those 
that  he  felt  his  Department  could  ad- 
minister effectively  and  which  would  be 
more  in  line  with  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to 
<ay,  therefore,  that  the  Secretary  went 
outside  the  recommendations  in  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  continue  my  explana- 
tion of  the  major  provislfans  of  the  bill, 
in  addition  to  the  figurn  that  are  set 
forth  in  the  first  3  y&fks  as  spedfl- 
cally  authorized,  the  conunittee  recom- 
mended for  the  last  2  years  of  this 
S-year  program  such  sums  as  Congress 
may  authorize.  ' 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREiri  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Will  the  gentleman  y:  i  Id? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  y1  id  to  the  gm- 
tleman  from  Puerto  Rice . 

Mr.  POLANOO-ABRET  ,!    I  thank  the 

irentleman  for  yielding.    \m  1  correct  in 

-  my  interpretation  that  lihe  bill  would 

spply  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
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tion  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  tbe 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rtoo,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
Stetes? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Tbe  answer  to  tbe 
gentleman's  question  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  I  thank  tbe 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ad- 
dition to  tbe  two  principal  sections  au- 
thorizing graduate  and  undergraduate 
grants,  the  bill  Uberallzes  titte  VI  of  the 
present  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
the  program  of  support  of  language  and 
area  study  coiten,  in  order  to  promote 
instruction  not  only  in  languages  not 
widely  taught  in  the  United  States,  such 
as  Czech  and  Tagalog,  but  in  such  lan- 
guages as  French  and  Spanish;  to  elimi- 
nate the  SO-peroent  matching  require- 
ment which  has  seriously  limited  the 
capability  of  our  smaller  institutions  to 
take  part  in  this  program;  and  to  en- 
able support  to  be  given  both  by  grant 
and  by  contract.  These  changes  are 
made  in  section  9  of  the  bill. 

The  programs  established  under  the 
International  Education  Act  will  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  D^Dartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  by  a  Center  for 
Educational  Cooperation  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  indicated  he  will  estab- 
lish. This  Center  will  be  a  focal  point 
for  leadership  in  international  educa- 
tion both  within  and  outside  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  will  act  as  a  chan- 
nel for  communication  between  our  mis- 
sions abroad  and  the  U.S.  educational 
c(»nmunity;  it  will  direct  programs  as- 
signed to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  and  it  will  aid 
public  and  private  agencies  conducting 
international  education  programs. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  section  8 
of  this  bill  provides  for  an  annual  report 
to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  this  act  and  on 
other  activities  of  tiie  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  international  education,  par- 
ticularly activities  and  plans  to  Improve 
and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  Federal 
agencies  in  this  field. 

This  same  Intent  can  be  seen  in  the 
one  amendment  adc^ted  l}y  the  commit- 
tee, which  was  inserted  in  the  preamble 
to  the  act  and  which  declared  that  it  is 
both  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  Government  "to  coordinate  ex- 
isting and  future  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  international 
educati(m." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  briefly  suggest  why 
I  share  the  view  expressed  by  Secretary 
Gardner  when  he  urged  the  Committee 
to  pass  this  legislation.  He  said,  "I  be- 
lieve very  deeply  that  we  are  talking  here 
about  one  the  gravest  challenges  the 
American  people  face." 

Over  the  past  two  decades  the  Federal 
Government  has  come  to  rely  very 
heavily  on  our  colleges  and  universltieB 
for  personnel,  knowledge,  and  expertise 
In  worid  affairs.  Yet  this  reliance  has 
not  brought  with  it  adequate  Federal 
support  to  strengthen  these  institutions 
for  the  future.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  MOmbers  of  the  House  to  the  excel- 
lent testhnony  at  this  point  of  Noiman 


Auburn,  tbe  president  of  the  U; 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  in  tbe  home 
my  frloid.  tSbB  gmtleman  from 
AthmI: 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  blU  geta  to  the  heart 
of  tbla  matter.  For  aU  too  long  Qnmgreai 
haa  looked  upon  American  ooUeges  and  nm- 
▼enltlea  aa  educational  reaervolra  which  can 
be  tailed  at  wlU,  by  iSb*  lure  of  Federal 
money  In  the  form  of  contraeta  for  academic 
and  reaearch  aenrloea. 

Every  good  teacher  knowa  that  he  cannot 
oontlnuaUy  tap  hla  barrel  of  knowledge;  he 
muat  reflU  It  regtUarly  through  hla  own  et- 
foru  In  aeholaily  reaearch  and  inveatlgatton. 
The  American  public  generaUy  falla  to  ap- 
preciate the  need  for  repleniahment.  They 
uauaUy  think  of  the  unlvenlty  function  aa 
a  one-way  atreet— aendlng  forth  knowledge 
to  studenta  throufl^  the  teerblng  prooeaa. 

As  President  Auburn  points  out,  tbe 
problem  has  been  that  tbe  Federal  agen- 
cies most  closely  involved  have  been 
chiefly  concerned  with  tbe  various  prob- 
lems and  challenges  in  foreign  affairs 
and  only  secondarily  concerned  with  tbe 
wtil-belng  of  the  Institutixms  themselves. 
It  seems  to  me  the  significance  of  this 
legldatlon  is  in  large  measure  that  for 
the  first  time  our  Government  will  make 
a  long-term  commitment  to  supporting 
our  colleges  and  universities  as  educa- 
tlonsJi  institutions. 

Here  I  am  pleased  to  quote  what  I  con- 
sider an  excellent  statement.  This  state- 
ment is  from  the  supplemental  views  In 
the  committee  report  signed  by  eight 
members  of  the  minority,  in  which  they 
state  that  Hit  14643  "recognizes  that 
every  field  of  scholarship  and  every  ap- 
plied science  has  an  intematlanal  di- 
mension, and  that  necessarily  this  dimen- 
sion is  of  prime  conoem  to  the  National 
Government.  The  Federal  funds  are 
seed  money  in  the  true  sense  of  that  ex- 
pression,  for  which  we  can  expect  returns 
far  exceeding  in  worth  the  amount  of 
money  invested." 

I  suspect  that  many  of  you  were  struck, 
as  was  I,  by  that  sentence  in  a  newspaper 
story  several  wedcs  ago  about  new  Ford 
Foundation  grants  to  universities  to  sup- 
port programs  in  Chinese  studies.  Tbe 
report  mentioned  that  tbe  total  national 
ou^ut  of  all  US.  universities  put  to- 
gether, in  terms  of  Ph.  D.'s  specialising 
in  the  Chinese  language— certainly  no 
"ivory  tower"  subject  in  today's  world- 
has  averaged  one  every  4  years.  As  my 
colleagues  have  checked  with  respcmattds 
scholars  in  tbe  academic  world,  we  find 
nearly  similar  shortages  in  one  academto 
field  after  another. 

My  point  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  de- 
mands of  our  Government  upon  our  uni- 
versities have  been  steadily  increasing, 
at  the  same  tim^  that  the  broad  needs  ol 
our  society  and  of  our  unlversitlee  them- 
selves for  organized  knowledge  and 
trained  personnel,  are  not  being  met. 
Rather  than  responding  to  any  specU^e 
need,  this  act  i;»t>poses  to  strengtbai 
research  and  teaching  in  world  affairs 
across  the  board,  at  both  the  graduate 
f^TMi  undergraduate  levels,  throui^iout  the 
Nation. 

This  legislation,  therefore.  Is  not  a 
manpower  production  bill — it  is  not  In 
the  Department  of  Labor — nor  is  this  a 
bill  to  make  our  colleges  and  unlvendtleB 
Instzuments  of  our  foreign  poUey— It  is 
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>not  ill  the  Departj&ent  ^  sta. 
sUad.  U  Is  an  eaocAtion  m  a^  19V^t> 
why  It  wUl  b«  admlxiliter^  til  the  p«- 
partment  of  Health.  EdueaUoa,  aad'Wtf- 
turc,  tiigt  Depfuianent  <rf  ottr-yedfi^ 
Gk>Tetiiment  with  primary  juriMttcilon 
and  re^xmslbllity  for  Pfederal  programs 
that  affect  our  edocatlooal  InstitutlaDe 
and  reaources. 

Mr.      WILLIAM      D.      FORD.      Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.    I  yield  to  the  dls- 
ttngutobed  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
.    Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
lilae  to  support  this  legislation. 

I  woald  like  at  this  point  also,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  members  ot  the 
task  force,  to  commend  the  gentleman  in 
the  wtU.  who  slnglehanctedly  has  spear- 
headed the  efforts  to  build  a  fine  record 
as  a  foundation  for  this  legislation. 
Anyone  who  examines  the  bearings  will 
,aee  that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
-^Jongtesoaaan  BuMoauA.  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  BBHwmhUng  points  vt  view 
from  throughout  our  oountnr.  from  prJt- 
vate  cnteiprtae  and  Qonremmcnt  «nd 
edueaMon  sources.  I  believe  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  testimony  that  came 
irom  the  leadership  throughout  our 
country  will  sumwrt  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
^hank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAOOONNSR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yieki  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGOOMNER.  Mr.  e4)eaker  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yieUtng.  He  Is 
alwairs  most  eonildemte. 

I  would  like  to  ask  two  or  three  ques- 
tions.   First  of  all,  am  I  correct  in  as- 
ramtag  that  this  particular  legislation. 
HJl.  14MS.  ta  in  no  way  related  to  inter- 
national education  as  referred  to  In  the 
Preeidenfs  sUte  of  the  Union  message? 
B«r.  BRADEMAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
no«  hate  before  me  the  text  (tf  the  Preei- 
dmts  state  of  the  Union  message,  but  as 
I  said  in  my  remarks,  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  is  a  part—and  only  a  part,  a 
-modect  part-of  the  program  set  forth 
-Both    In    the    Smithsonian    Institution 
vetch  (rf  last  fall  and  in  the  IVbruary  2 
meaeage  of  the  President.    As  I  racall 
the  PresidBnt  oidy  briefly  alluded  to  the 
jtatwtMtapnal  Sdaoatlan  Aet  in  his  sUte 
nof  the  OUon  mesmge. 
',  yy  WAOOOWNKR.    Ife.  Speaker,  am 
I  oomct  to  aasmilng  that  authority  to 
granted  to  the  Secretajy  of  ^^th,  Edu- 
catton.  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 
-•otii  graduate  and  undergraduate  tostS- 
tnUoos  tadeTelamng  prograoM  o*  Inter- 
^natkmal  stwty? 

-lOr.  BRADEMAS.    That  to  oorwot. 
'    Mr.  WAOOONNER.    Am  I  correct  In 
••umlhg  that  the  money  allocated  for 
the  flm  8  yeftre  to  to  be  continued  for 
we  l««  s  yean  of  the  program  at  the 

*!2!J*,JL^L!?*'^*    le  thto  the  oW 
noc-4l74iie-<loor  approach  ? 

lb.  BRAmCAB.  No.  the  gentle- 
mans  assumption  to  not  correct,  imay 
■ay  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
feat  the  money  to  the  last  a  years  of  Hie 
s-yearDRimm  la  to  be  set  at  leireto  to 

<ld  not  veu,  ttmdB  for  thoae  a  yean. 


■:%te.  WAoGo^iNtA.  Am  t  eoi^jpct  in 
assuming  that  thte  legislatiim  rknoves 
tiie  restrictloito  for  mnts  to  develop 
area  centers  for  the  teaching  of  foreign 
Itogoagesf  ^^ 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  It  amends  mie  Vt 
nt  the  National  Defense  Bduoation  Act 
to  remove  that  limitation;  yes. 

Ut.  WAOOONNER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man share  my  concern  and  fears  that 
WW  have  too  many  intematicmal  experts 
on  the  camiaiaes  of  our  c<^tteges  and  unl- 
▼ersltlca-today  who  create  quite  a  prob- 
lem for  us  in  foreign  affairs?  Are  we 
going  to  finance  nuwe  demonstrations 
whi(^  are  not  tn  the  national  Interest? 
Is  It  not  wnMig  to  say  there  will  be  no 
control  bsr  the  Federal  Oovemment? 
Should  thto  not  be  deferred? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  do  not  want  to 
■iak»  any  blanket  comments  on  Intema- 
tlonal  experts  when.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentlemen,  we  have  abo«it  2.000  degree- 
granting  mstltutians  of  higher  laarnlng 
in  thto  country. 

I  certainly  would  not  want  to  toaue 
either  a  blanket  condemnation  or  com- 
mendaticm  of  the  capgoities  of  all  theee 
people.  ■  ..t:;   .'  r;   .; 

I  do  brieve  we  need  more  people  who 
know  more  about  International  affairs,  as 
we  need  more  people  who  know  more 
about  every  activity  of  thought  in  our 
world  today. 

And  I  may  add  that  the  gentleman  to 
certainly  not  owrect  in  alleging  that 
wa-^-by  which  1  take  it  he  means  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment—are  flnftnf»ing  demon- 
straticms. 

With  respect  to  the  queeUon  q*  Fed- 
eral control,  I  draw  the  genUeman's  at- 
tention to  section  6  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAiCER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  genUeman  from  Indiana  has 
again  expijced. 

Mr.BRADEMAa  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  fear  I  do  not  have  sufficient  time  to 
yield  further  to  Members,  because  I 
promised  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  RaossJ .  who  to  unable  to  be  present, 
who  serves  so  ably  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Techni- 
cal Programs  of  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment Operations,  that  I  would  miairp 
a  comment  concerning  the  balanM-of- 
payments  Impact  of  the  research  and 
overseas  study  which  In  seme  instances 
would  be  permitted  under  thto  bill. 

I  ^lare  the  concern  of  the  genU«nan 
from  Wisconsin  about  the  balance-of- 
Payments  proUems,  and  I  would  there- 
fore make  the  foUowing  three  dsserva- 
tlmis: 

First,  thto  entire  program  If  relatively 
small  in  terms  of  amounts  authoriaed 
and  the  didlar  component  vent  abroad 
would  be  a  modest  one. 

Second,  I  would  anticipate  that  the 
Owrtment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
WOf  are,  in  approving  grant  applications 
under  the  bill,  would  give  very  careful 
•Mention  to  the  balance-of-payments 
effect  of  any  overseas  research  and  studv 
co«npqnentofagrant.  •«»»uay 

J^f^^^J  ""SS^  «»»ct  the  Department 
of  Healtii.  Wocatlon.  and  W^aJeto 
^»«p»ge.  wherever  possible,  pie  use  of 
^.B.  Jowned  fordgn  emrrendes  to  stipport 
«M»«al  reeearch  and  study  abroJS: 


■^iAifie  -tf,  ii>^ 


remafnlrlg?     ;';-     '  ^~ 

The    SP^IASJSH   pro  tefajpore    Th. 
i^"*SS.J5S  *  minuteij' remaining 

mirMfT  additional  mmute  at  this  ttm* 
and  I  Reserve  the  Tcmalnder  of  my^ 
to  conclude  the  delate. 

Mr.^BpealHff^  I  yteld  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yortc  [Mr.  RYAirl .  ^^ 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  tta 
genUeman  for  yielding.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  now  Jn  the  wdl  |or  hto  leader, 
ship  on  thte  Wll.  ^^ 

t«2??  International  EducaUon  Act  of 
1966  Iff  an  Important  and  creative  Dieoe 
of  legislation.  It  wlU  help  to  bring  toe 
Nation's  educational  system  Into  line 
with  the  responsibiUtlES  of  the  United 
States  tar  the  world  commuplty,  and  with 
the  new  realities  of  an  Increasinsly  to- 
terdependent  world.  .   **'  " 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  WD  fa  to  c«. 
ate  new  and  better  programs  fn  interoi- 
tlonal  edu«Btlon  <m  both  the  undereiii. 
uate  level.  ^ 

It  incorporates  several  conceptual  ad- 
vances over  earlier  legislation.  Its  M- 
ttiors  recognlae  that  our  commitment  to 
lntemat)anal  education  and  interaa- 
tfonal  aid  must  be  long  term.  The  com- 
mittee report  stresses  the  interrelation  oi 
various  disciplines  In  the  training  of 
thoee  who  are  biterested  in  international 
relations.  Furthermore,  the  report  takes 
note  of  the  need  to  remedy  the  often  un- 
easy relationship  between  American  for- 
eign aid  and  American  universities. 

But  fine  as  thto  new  bin  to.  It  makes 
no  effort  to  suggest  in  what  areas  pwjfit 
should  be  trained  in  international  aflaln. 
Neither  the  bill  nor  the  report  attempt  to 
suggest  how  the  graduates  of  these  pro- 
grams can  best  use  their  talents. 

I  think  that  it  to  Important  for  tUs 
House  to  ask  what  government  or  i;»lTate 
groups  have  the  greatest  need  for  peopk 
who  would  be  trained  in  the  programs 
devel(q?ed  under  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act.  And  I  think  that  it  to  Im- 
portant for  us  to  b^rin  to  suggest  ways 
in  which  those  govenunent  and  private 
groups  can  best  c<»rdlnate  their  activi- 
ties with  the  peoplAmd  programs  dcyel- 
oped  by  the  universities. 

When  the  President  presented  Us 
Important  message  on  International 
Health  and  Education  on  February  2,  he 
mentioned  at  least  one  way  in  wbldi 
Oovemment  needs  and  university  pro- 
grams would  be  coordinated. 

Qi  that  speech  after  proposing  a  "pro- 
gramof  Incentive  grants  administered 
by  HEW  for  universities  and  groups  of 
universities."  he  said: 

1  propose  that  AID  Ise  given  authority  to 
provide  support  to  American  reaearch  sad' 
educstloiua  liutltutloQB  for  Increasing  tbelr 
capacity  to  deal  with  pragnou  at  economic 
aad  ■odal  development  ateowt. 

In  other  words,  AID  would  specifically 
be  given  authority  to  encourage  univer- 
sity programs  to  train  people  for  work  in 
the  developing  nation^. 

T  understand  that  thto  proposal  w^l 
be  incorporated  Jn  the  technical  co- 
operation, grants  section  of  the  new 
foreign  aid  bill.  But  wf  should  not  lose 
sight  of  It  when  we  cohslder  the  Inter- 
national Bducatlota  Act.  for  their  por- 


hne  e,  t94e 


mmkesm^w^tm^^^^bi}^ 


\m^ 


our  scientific 
ptng  nations, 
few  scientists 
in  intema- 
n  encouraged 

nation,  I  have 
States  tndn  a 


poBe^  and  programs  win  1  <  i  dmdy  inter- 
related. .       '    I 

One  area  in  .which  t^'t]  link  that  ttiese 
programs  would  tie  part  cularty  uppro- 
jfflate  to  in  the  training  *  young  scien- 
tists and  technicians  for  a  career  in  in- 
ternational development.  \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  la  in  the  world 
today,  suid  particularly  in  the  developing 
nations,  an  enormous  n^ed  for  trained 
scientists  and  technician  i,  Perhaps  the 
greatest  contribution  wtil^  the  United 
States  and  the  other  developed  natioiis 
can  make  to  the  developing  nations  to  to 
share  the  benefits  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. I 

At  the  moment,  however,  we  are  unable 
to  share  the  full  fruits 
knowledge  with  the  d 
One  reason  for  this  to  ti 
have  been  trained  for  ca: 
tlonal  develoiHnent  or 
to  plan  for  such  caree 

To  help  remedy  thto 
proposed  that  the  Uni 
career  corps  of  men  and  [women  to  dto- 
seminate  sdentlflc  and  t  ifehnological  in- 
formation throughout  the  developtag 
world.  I  have  proposed  iiat  it  be  called 
the  International  Develo  jpaent  Corps. 

TTie  corps  might  dra*.  In  part,  on 
men  and  women  who,  Mter  returning 
from  the  Peace  Corps,  wtint  to  continue 
to  work  in  developing  nations. 

Upon  returning  to  th^l  United  States, 
I  have  pointed  out,  the 
and  others  might  parti( 
uate  program  to  gain 
subject  which  to  relev 
of   a   devel(^ing    natloi 
might  be  Joined  by 
from  the  nations  for  w: 
project  would  be  oondui 

It  seems  to  me  that,  by  enacting  Into 
law  the  proposals  which  the  President 
made  in  hto  message  on  international 
health  and  education,  yt»  can  go  a  long 
way  toward  encouraging*  universities  to 
develop  the  facilities  luid  programs 
which  an  Intemationil  Development 
Corps  would  require.  ^  to,  therefore, 
with  special  enthusiasm  that  I  support 
the  proposal  for  the  Intjsmational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966.  j; 

Hr.  QROS8.  Mr.  Ki^aker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ]  i 

Mr.BRADEMAS.  I  aitt  glad  to  yl^d  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa.      ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  th»e  hearings  on 
this  bill  available?  If  si>|  where  may  we 
obtain  them? 

Mr.BRADEMAS.    I 
my  good  friend  from  lo' 
tngs  are  avaHaUe  to 
been  available  from      _    . 
Education  and  Labor  fo^-'scHue  time. 

Mr.OROes.  They  ar^not  at  the  desk, 
and  they  are  not  avallaae  at  the  Docu- 
ment Room.  i  I 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  flould  be  glad  to 
let  the  gentleman  havej^  own  copy  of 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  OROS8.  Mr.  8|Mcer.  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  BRADEBIAS.  ^Me*  ^  ^^°^  *'^  ^ 
bave  30  8eo(mds  reiD^ntaig  of  the  I 

minute.  jj    •"'  -  ■  '  •'    '^ 

Mr.  OROSS.    There  K  nothing  Ih  thto 


Corpsmen 
te  in  a  grad- 
tofidency  in  a 
i  to  ttie  needs 
There  they 
and  women 
the  proposed 


glad  to  say  to 
that  the  hear- 
They  have 
Committee  on 


Mil,  to  there,  to  abolish  iny  of  the  pres- 
ent costly  lahguage  bisittutes  which  are 


iMng  operated  In  tdie  f^eete^,t3ov«m- 
ment?  ' 

Mr.  BRAI»SBIAd:  I  lim  delighted  to 
say  there  to  nothing  in  thto  bill  that 
would  do  other  than  encourage  the  pres- 
ent highly  effective  NDEA  title  VI,  insti- 
tutes, which  the  minority  members  of 
thto  committee  quite  properly  pointed 
out,  on  that  gentleman's  side  of  the  aisle, 
were  first  advocated  by  a  distinguished 
Republican  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Eisenhower,  and  enacted  into 
law  under  a  Democratic  Congress. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Qtm]. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlepian 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  wonder  whether  there  to 
anything  about  thto  act  which  will  affect 
the  East- West  Cultural  Center  located  in 
Hawaii,  now  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  there  to  no  direct  reference 
to  the  East-West  Cultural  Center  In 
Hawaii. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  to 
listen  to  thto  comment.  It  was  my  im- 
derstandlng  that  money  from  thto  lilll 
would  be  available  to  be  used  In  the 
East- West  Cultural  Center. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
if  he  would  care  to  contribute. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  to 
correct.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  articu- 
late witnesses  In  support  of  thto  legisla- 
tion was  our  former  Ambassador  to 
Indonesia,  who  to  now  the  head  of  the 
East-West  Cultural  Center,  Howard 
Jones.  The  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question  to  that  It  would  qualify. 
Mr.  BOW.  It  would  qualify. 
My  question  to  and  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about  whethier  there  to  now 
any  attempt  to  transfer  the  East-West 
Cultural  Center  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  HEW. 

Mr.  QUIE.    Nothing  In  thto  bill  would 

transfer  the  East- West  Cultural  Center. 

Mr.  BOW.    Does  the  gentleman  have 

any  such  project  in  consideration  at  thto 

time?      '* 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  Thto  proposal  has 
never  come  before  our  committee  that  I 
recalL 

Mr.  BOW.    Will  the  gentleman  yield  1 
minute  further? 
Mr.  QUIE.    Yes. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  concerned  about  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  annual  reports  which  aays: 
ncnoir  8.  AKMTTAi,  aKPOar  t.<?'; 
Thle  section  requme  the  Seetetary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Weltare,  prior  to 
January  SI  of  each  year,  to  make  a  report  to 
Oongreaa  revlewl^  e^nd  evaluating  acatlTltlM 
carried  on  under  the  authority  of  the  act, 
and  also,  reviewing  other  activities  of  tb£ 
Federal  Oovernment  drawing  upon  or 
strengthening  American  reeourcee  for  inter- 
national study  and  research,  and  cay  exist- 
\t^  aetlvltlea  and  plans  to  ooordiaate  and 
Improve  tbe  efforts  tS.  the  Federal  Gkovem- 
ment  Uv  intemtinnal  eduoattoo. 

' '<9%e  East-West  Cultural  Center  to  not 
involved  in  thto.  It  would  seem  to  me 
under  thto  language  you  would  have  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  reviewing  the  activ- 


ities'6f' the  pirogranja  W  the  Ea^Weift 
pultural  Center  and  theseby  giving  them 
some  authority  over  that.ins&ttitloA.  Is 
there  any  questloh  on  that?  I  would  like 
to  get  some  legislative  htotory  here  on 
thto  particular  ptt)Vlalon.  Is  It  Intended 
that  the  Secretary  of  BEW  wIU  make  an 
evaluation  and  rc^xut  on  the  aetlvltlea  of 
the  East-West  Cultural  Center? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  fodiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  nsay  aagr  Imther 
I  think  it  to  fair  to  bidlcate  to  the  gentl»- 
m^n  from  Ohio  that  it  was  the  Intmtloh 
of  our  committee  not  to  set  up  a  conti!9^ 
meciianlsm  of  the  kind  to  which  I  tAd^k 
the  gentleman  to  referring,  but  we  felt  It 
was  important  that  the  left  hand  knew 
what  the  right  hand  was  doing.  W^^sft 
<Mie  agency  of  our  Qovemm«it  to  In- 
volved in  activities  that  affect  intema- 
tlooal  eduoatlon,  those  aotlyities  should 
be  known  to  other  agentdea  of  the  Ped«- 
eral  Oovemment  that  affect  interna- 
tional educaUoa,  There  to  now»  I  believe 
I  am  correct  in  sgying.  an  interagency 
committee  on  International  education 
oemposed  of  people  in  the  Department 
of  Stete,  AID,  the  Peace  Corps.  USXA. 
aaoA  I  believe  the  D^;>artment  of  Defense, 
who  do  meet  f  run  time  to  time  to  discuss 
these, matters.  We  in  Congresa.  eeper 
dally  on  our  committee,  have  been  very 
critical  of  some  of  the  failure  of  coordi- 
nation in  the  execuUve  branch  of  the 
Oovemment  on  some  of  these  education 
programs.  Thto  part  of  the  bill,  section 
8.  to  a  response  to  that  kind  of  criticism, 
by  providing  for  a  review  from  the 
specific  viewpoint. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  1  minute  farther.  I  would 
like  to  get  thto  definitely  dear.  Does 
thto  mean  the  Secretary  of  HSW  wW  re- 
view the  activities  of  the  Bast- West  Cul- 
tural Center  and  make  a  report  to  them 
from  time  to  time  on  it? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.    I  think,  if  I  inay 
say  so  to  my  friend  from  Ohio,  that  per- 
haps he  to  putting  too  much  stress  (m  the 
Bast-West   Cultiu-al   Center,   which  to. 
after  ail,  only  one  inatltutton  ct  tdgher 
learning  in  the  United  Btatsa. .  TC  Re- 
view the  Bast- West  Cultural  Center  is 
not  the  purpose  of  section  8 ;  It  is  rather 
the  Intentioa  tbere  ttiat  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  report  to  Congress  reviewing 
and  evaluating^  activities  oarrled  oa.oa- 
der  the  authority  of  thto  act     .:  .'j..>ba 
Mr.  BOW.    And  further— i*  ■^'■'■'^  noot; 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.    Yeij  and  ^forOttr  I 
■Win  state  to  the  gentleman,  if  ttje^graat 
goes  to  the  East-West  Cultual  Center 
under  section  3  of  tids  act,  that  Would 
properly  eome  wlttaln  the  purview  of  the 
review  aottvitiee  <ff   the   Secretary -JOf 
HEW  as  required  in  section  8  In  hto, re- 
porting   actlvltJea.     Howeter,    as    the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  quite  rightly  notes 
the  flfscretary  of  HEW  In  addition  to 
asked  to  review  other  activities  of  the 
Tsderal  Oovemment  which  dnnv  upbn  or 
strengthen  American  reeouroes  for  inter- 
national study  and  reeearch.    It  to  not 
the  purpose  of  thto  bA  to  eingle  oat  txtf 
particular  institution  for  evahiatton  |^ 
review  but,  rather,  the  entire' qpan'^or 
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•ctlvltks  of  tba  Fedenl  Oorenunent  In 
intemattacutl  edueatlan. 

ICr.BOW.  If  the  ffentlenun  win  yield 
for  jugt  one  further  oUrifleatlon.  if  i 
could  have  a  direct  answer  to  It — and  I 
ittll  do  not  have  an  answer— Is  it  antic- 
ipated that  the  Secretary  ta  HEW  will 
review  the  actlvltlee  o<  the  Eaat-West 
Cultural  Cenler?  "mat  is  an  easy  <iues- 
tlon.    Yes  or  na 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  the  East-West 
Center  were  to  receive  gnnts  under  this 
bOl.  I  can  see  nothing  wrong  with  It.  but 

the  only  reason 

Hr.  BOW.  I  want  to  know  if  this  act 
provides  for  that. 

Mr.  BRADEItAS.  The  only  reason  I 
am  somewhat  puoled— and  I  hope  it  is 
permitted  for  one  Member  of  this  body 
to  be  puzsled  by  a  question  of  another, 
even  when  the  other  is  as  eloquent  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio — is  I  want  to 
make  very  clear  that  this  secticm  was 
not  written  with  tite  purpoee  of  encour- 
aging the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  review 
the  activities  of  any  particular  existing 
institution. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  suppose  I  cannot  get 
an  answer  to  my  question  and  we  will 
just  have  to  wait  and  see. 

Mr.  BRAIXEMAS.  I  have  tried  to  give 
the  gimtleman  an  answer. 

Mr.  QUIB.  Let  me  try  to  give  an  an- 
swer and  see  if  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana agrees  with  what  I  say  on  this. 

The  language  that  the  gentleman  has 
read  means  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Dspartment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  when  he  makes  his  report  to 
Congress,  would  not  only  make  in  his 
report  what  will  be  accomplished  under 
this  act.  but  under  similar  activities  in 
other  places  in  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bast- West  Cultural 
Center  if  it  receives  some  money  from 
this  act.  then  that  program  will  be  di- 
rectly reviewed  and  have  the  full  tnflu- 
ence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Bducation,  and  Welfare  upon 
it.  ^^ 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  tf  the  gen- 
tleman wiU  yield  further,  this  section  8. 
I  might  say  to  the  gentleman,  says  noth- 
ing at  all  about  grants.  Are  people  xe- 
eelvlng  money  from  this  program? 

Mr.  QUIB.  Na  I  am  going  on  after 
that  point  to  discuss  that  matter  further. 
Mr.  BOW.  If  the  genUeman  wlU  yldd 
fortber.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  that 
baaed  upon  the  way  tn  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, it  will— the  Dmartment  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  give  a  report 
upon  the  act 

Mr.  opiE.  It  will  give  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  the  re^xmsibUity.  when  he 
does  report  to  us,  that  he  not  only  npoit 
upon  the  aetivlttes  contained  under  this 
bill,  but  on  other  similar  activities.  But 
by  so  doing  it  does  not  give  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Bducatkn. 
and  Wdfare  any  authority  over  the 
BMt-Weet  Cultural  Center  at  all— not 
at  all. 

Mr.  ftwaker.  when  he  make*  his  re- 
port, he  mainly  wiU  turn  to  the  Director 
of  the  Bast-West  Cultural  Center  and 
ask  him  to  submit  ttie  Information  to 
nte  so  that  ha  might  transmit  It  to  the 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.     Mr.  G^>eaker,  will 
the  geotteman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIB.    I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEBCAS.  I  agree  with  the  in- 
terpretation just  suggested  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qun] 
namdy  that  if  the  East- West  Center  re- 
ceives grants  imder  this  bill,  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  would  review  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  say  to  the 
gentleman  fmn  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  that 
the  gentleman  might  look  at  section  6  of 
the  bill,  whorein  there  is  Senator  Taft's 
language  prohibiting  Federal  control  of 
education.  I  believe  this  section  may 
touch  upon  the  concern  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Also.  I  may  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
gentieman  if  he  is  expressing  the  view 
that  he  does  not  want  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  tell  the  East- West  Cul- 
t\iral  Center  what  they  ought  to  teach.  I 
agree  with  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Or  the  evaluation  or  in- 
directly telling  them  how  to  run  their 
program. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentieman  jrield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  shall  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  later  if  I  am  able  to  get 
additional  time,  but  I  have  got  to  say 
whether  I  am  for  or  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  question 
which  has  been  raised  by  the  gentieman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow].  Only  yesterday 
I  was  engaged  in  a  long  conversation  with 
Dr.  Walter  Johns(Hi  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  during  which  he  told  me  that  he 
and  others  of  his  committee  had  strongly 
recommended  that  the  East-West  Cul- 
tural Center  be  taken  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  put  into  the  other 
Department 

Mr.  8t>eaiKT.  does  this  proposed  legis- 
lation have  any  relationship  to  that  pn>- 
posed  change? 

Mr.  QUIE.  None  whatsoever;  not  one 
bit.  If  there  is  going  to  be  any  change. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  CHaiaI.  the  genUeman's  com- 
mittee will  be  the  committee  which  will 
be  responsible  for  that  and  not  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentieman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Qun]  for  fighting  for 
the  side  of  Dr.  Walter  Johnson. 

Bfr.QUIE.  I  am  not  taking  any  side  on 
this  one.  I  am  Just  fighting  for  this  bill. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  just  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  a  phrase  that  has  been  used? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gmtleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  "East-West"— Is  that 
actually  a  term  used  in  the  statute  to 
desoribe  this  Center.  <»:  Is  it  used  as  a 
euphemism  for  reference  to  Communist 
nations?   Is  it  an  actual  tenn  hoe? 

Ux.  QUIE.  No.  it  Is  not  in  this  bUl  at 
alL  Tliis  is  the  program  operated  by  the 
Department  of  State  in  Hawaii  which 
they  call  the  East- West  Cultural  Center. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  what  they  have  been 
talking  about— East-West  trade— which 
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question  has  beoi  pending  before  oar 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
which  is  a  euphemism  for  Communlgt  na 
tions  trading  with  the  West?  We  d^ 
trade  with  Australia,  the  Philippines  and 
Japan  which  are  Eastern  countries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
ALBttT) .  The  time  of  Uie  gentlemaii 
from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentlonan  3  additional  minutes  to  allra 
his  presentation.    , 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  sup. 
port  of  HJl.  14643.  and  I  wish  to  strm 
right  now  that  this  is  not  In  any  seose 
a  foreign  aid  biU.  Those  of  you  who  are 
disturbed  about  the  President's  message 
on  international  education  feel  that  this 
is  a  way  whereby  we  are  going  to  edu- 
cate the  world.  Allay  your  fears  be- 
cause this  lias  nothing  to  do  with  that 

This  bill  builds  upon  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  tiUe  VI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  which  Initiated  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  university  centers  for  the 
study  of  the  languages  and  cultures  of 
areas  of  the  world  with  which  there  had 
been  too  lltUe  familiarity  in  the  United 
States. 

This  bill  expands  the  area  and  lan- 
guage study  concept  and  provides  grants 
to  colleges  and  universities  to  add  an  In- 
ternational dimension  to  studies  in  many 
fields,  such  as  law,  public  administration 
business,  public  health  and  engineering! 
The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  a  profound  interest  in  encouraging 
tills  development. 

In  fact,  this  is  one  area  in  education 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
predominant  interest  far  outweighing 
any  SUte  or  private  concern,  or  even 
the  demands  of  scholarship.  Both  the 
short-rang»  operatii«  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  abroad  and  the 
long-range  foreign  policy  goals  of  the 
Nation  are  inextricably  related  to  the 
capacity  of  American  higher  education 
to  provide  high  quality  programs  in  In- 
ternational studies.  Increasingly  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n,  our  Govern- 
ment has  relied  heavily  upon  the  univer- 
sities in  carrying  out  international  com- 
mitments. Too  often,  there  has  been  no 
corresponding  benefit  to  the  university. 
Until  President  Eisenhower  launched  the 
Natiwial  Defense  Bducation  Act  in  1958 
there  was  virtually  no  Federal  assistance 
for  the  long-term  development  of  uni- 
versity programs  in  this  field. 

In  the  long  view,  our  Nation's  success 
hi  international  affairs  will  depend  the 
breadth  and  depth  and  sophlsticaUon  of 
intemati<»ial  studies  in  our  colleges  aitd 
universities.  We  are  almost  whoUy  de- 
pendent upon  them  for  individuals  who 
can  speak  the  languages,  understand  the 
cultural  influences,  and  deal  with  the 
problems  and  aq>irations  of  most  of  the 
people  fo  the  world.  I  can  think  of  no 
aspect  of  education  that  is  of  such  direct 
concern  to  the  PMeral  Government  as 
International  studies  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

This  bill  authorises  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities,  and 
in  certain  instances  to  ^of  eeslonal  and 
•eholariy  associations  and  other  non- 
profit agencies^  tor  the  itf^Ti!r'*t*'"**"^ 
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and  (HTcratlon  of  centers  tpt  advanced  In- 
lemational  studies.  Thik  is  an  exten- 
sion of  title  VI  of  the  National  Defense 
Bducation  Act  except  that  such  centers 
need  not  be  concerned  wttfa  a  particular 
geographical  area  and  ikeed  not  place 
guch  heavy  emphasis  o4  j  language  in- 
struction. The  East-wbst  Center  in 
Bawati  Is  a  remarlcable  e^cample  of  the 
value  of  this  type  of  Instil 

The  bill  also  authorise^! the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  to  certain  other  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, for  programs  that  will  broaden, 
itrengtiien  and  improve  undergradxiate 
instruction  in  intemation|l^  studies.  We 
are  making  significant!  i contributions, 
'through  a  variety  of  prperams.  to  the 
more  highly  specialized  fields  of  graduate 
education.  But  in  the  lon^  nm,  graduate 
studies  will  be  far  stronger  and  more  pro- 
ductive if  candidates  for  advanced  de- 
grees have  a  strong  imdeiteraduate  back- 
ground. This  is  too  often  woefully  de- 
ficient today  in  languages  and  interna- 
tional studies.  Almost  every  part  of  the 
undergraduate  curriculum  could  be  en- 
riched by  a  world  dimenislon.  This  bill 
provides  a  small  but  impiortant  encoiu*- 
agement  to  institutions  to  provide  this 
vital  dimension.  [  I 

In  addition,  to  furthft  complement 
these  programs,  tlUe  VI  (^  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  u  amended  to 
provide  more  flexibility  p  its  adminis- 
tration. I 

lilr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  cU  »ie  to  speak  of 
a  shrinking  world.  Ag)un  today  two 
Americans  have  landed  a  spacecraft  at  a 
precise  point  in  an  ocean  which  was  once 
a  vast  barrier  between  us  >nd  the  rest  of 
the  world — a  world  thes^  two  pioneers 
regularly  circled  at  a  speed  of  17,500 
miles  per  hour.  We  havfe  such  Immedi- 
ate contact  with  the  whole  world  and  its 
most  remote  areas  and  peoples  that 
events  everywhere  havej  a  measurable 
effect  upon  us.  These  ohce  remote  hi- 
fluences  pervade  every  aspect  of  our  na- 
tional life,  so  much  so 'that  this  new 
intimacy  is  taken  for  grttkited.  But  we 
cannot  take  it  for  granteq,i  and  we  ignore 
its  prolMible  effect  only  %t  great  peril. 
No  other  Nation  ever  assuned  such  uni- 
versal and  awesome  resp^isibilities  as 
America,  willing  or  not,  tfas  assmned.  I 
am  convinced  that  we  t^ibst  fear  igno- 
rance rather  than  arrogance  as  we  carry 
out  these  responsiblllUes.  But  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  can  attain  the  knowledge 
and  imderstanding  requitj^  by  our  worid 
role,  and  I  support  this  b  111  as  a  sensible 
step  in  the  right  direction .! 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spteker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Iowa.  f 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  twould  author- 
ize the  spending  of  $140  million  and  this 
would  be  in  addition  to  :4he  millions  of 
*)Uar8  presently  being  lexpended  each 
7«ar  in  Washlngtcm  and  around  the 
country  on  international  language  in- 
stitutes. Why  do  you  not  absorb  these 
language  and  other  inteijikational  train- 
ing institutes  into  this  pnogram  histead 
of  adding  another  layer  'of  fat?  There 
w  notWng  In  this  bill  thfet  would  elimi- 
nate or  absbrb  any  of  the  existing  ex- 
penditures for  practically  the  same  pur- 
poses. 


I  repeat  that  this  bill  adds  another 
layer  of  fat  and  apparently  would  teach 
some  people  how  to  write  and  say 
"Yankee  go  h(Hne"  better  than  they  do 
now.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ai.- 
Bxar).  The  time  of  the  gentieman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  AYRBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  on  the  Task  Force  on  Interna- 
tional Education,  which  considered  this 
bill  in  our  committee,  and  I  wholeheart- 
edly endorse  the  legislation. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  statement  of 
the  need  for  this  bill  than  that  made  by 
the  very  distingxiished  president  of  the 
University  of  Akron,  Dr.  Norman  P.  Au- 
bium.  in  his  testimony  to  the  task  force. 
He  said: 

The  bOl  Is  most  timely.  At  the  very  time 
the  Federal  Oovemment  calls  upon  Amer- 
ica's coUeges  and  universities  to  accept  over- 
seas assignments ,  they  are  overwhelmed  with 
handling  their  campus  teaching  and  research 
obligations.  MeanwhUe,  qualified  teaching 
and  research  talent  is  In  short  supply. 
Aware  as  they  are,  desirous  as  they  are  of 
augmenting  their  programs  In  International 
studies,  most  public  and  private  coUeges  and 
universities  will  not  be  able  to  respond  ef- 
fectively unless  they  are  given  incentive 
grants. 

President  Auburn  speaks  from  a  back- 
ground of  long  and  important  service 
both  to  our  Government  and  to  educa- 
tion. He  knows  the  extent  of  the  de- 
pendence of  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  resources  of  American  universities, 
and  the  strain  placed  upon  these  Institu- 
tions In  attempting  to  perform  every  pos- 
sible service  to  the  Nation. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  help 
alleviate  this  immediate  strain  and,  be- 
yond that,  to  expand  the  capacity  of 
higher  education  to  provide  a  solid 
grounding  in  international  studies.  Not 
only  our  Government,  but  business  in- 
dustry, and  even  American  labor  unions 
have  vital  interests  in  foreign  develop- 
ments. All  draw  upon  the  reservoir  of 
knowledge  in  our  universities,  and  in 
education  as  in  all  else,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  replenish  resources  from  which 
we  draw. 

This  bill  enlarges  upon  a  very  success- 
ful and  necessary  program  of  foreign 
language  and  area  studies  initiated  ai  the 
recommendation  of  President  E^nHow- 
er.  It  fully  merits  the  thoughtful  bi- 
partisan support  It  has  received  in  tiie 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
I  urge  its  approval  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentieman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  McCloxt]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  should  not  be  l>efore  this  House  at 
this  time  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 

It  Is  too  important  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Certainly,  the  least  the  commit- 
tee could  have  done  is  to  go  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  bring  this  bUl 
before  the  House  under  a  rule  for  full 
and  adequate  debate.  This  Is  an  ex- 
tremely important  piece  of  legislation. 
It  wias  the  subject  of  the  President's 
speech  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
What  he  said  at  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution was  that  there  was  a  great  body 
of  ffllterates  around  the  world — "KM  mil- 


lion illiterates  and  that  this  was  the 
great  problem  of  international  education. 
He  said  he  was  going  to  bring  a  pro- 
gram to  the  Congress  for  "a  broad  and 
long-range  plan  of  worldwide  educa- 
tional endeavor."  Believe  me.  this  biU 
does  nothing  whatever  toward  reducing 
the  number  of  illiterates  in  the  world  or 
helping  educational  efforts  in  ttie  imder- 
develc4>ed  countries. 

Instead,  this  bill  deals  with  a  relatively 
low  priority  aj^)ect  of  international  study. 
It  establishes  new  OK>ortunlties  for 
graduate  study  in  a  number  of  univer- 
sities. Tlie  bill  appears  to  assume  that 
we  do  not  have  any  existing  centers  of 
graduate  studies  in  foreign  relations. 
Actually,  we  do.  We  have  at  least  75 
universities  which  already  have  estab- 
lished centers  for  graduate  study  in  for- 
eign countries  and  regions,  but  we  do  not 
have  any  comprehensive  or  adequate 
program  to  educate  people  in  underde- 
velapeA  countries.  Certainly  we  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  through  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  understand  70  percent  of  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  who  go  to  these 
foreign  countries  undertake  to  try  to 
educate  the  people  and  to  teach  them 
how  to  read  and  to  write.  Believe  me, 
tiiese  Peace  Corps  volunteers  do  imder- 
stand  something  about  the  coimtries 
where  they  serve.  Many  with  whom  I 
have  spoken  agree  that  graduate  stu- 
dents in  their  late  twenties  or  thirties  or 
forties  will  not  absorb  very  much  about 
the  foreign  countries  or  regions  in  which 
we  are  so  deeply  concerned  today.  And. 
if  we  bring  foreign  students  and  teachers 
to  this  country  for  study,  they  are  not 
going  to  want  to  go  back  to  teach  their 
own  people.  Our  experience  has  been 
with  the  exchange  student  program  that 
when  we  bring  exchange  students  to  the 
United  States  with  the  hope  that  we  are 
going  to  train  some  people  so  that  they 
may  go  back  to  their  own  countries  to 
serve  their  people  there,  instead  of  going 
back,  a  great  majority  of  them  either 
stay  here  or  move  to  some  other  coimtry 
that  Is  compcurable  to  our  coimtry  and 
they  do  not  return  to  their  own  coun- 
tries where  they  should  be  serving. 

If  this  bill  were  to  accomplish  some- 
thing constructive  about  educating 
teachers  and  about  gaining  a  kiu>wledge 
of  other  countries  and  regions  it  should 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  regional 
centers  in  other  countries. 

We  could  teach  the  teachers  thera. 
We  could  do  it  a  lot  more  cheaply  and 
much  move  effectively  than  we  can  do  it 
here. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  re- 
gard to  this  subject,  having  served  cm 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  75-nation  organization,  and 
have  discuss  this  precise  siU)ject  with 
a  great  many  parliamentary  leaders  of 
oth«r  nations  Including  representatives 
of  the  developing  natioDs.  I  visited  the 
UNBBCO  headquarters  just  a  few 
months  ago  as  a  driegate  of  our  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  Groiq?  to  meet  and 
to  discuss  this  subject  with  representa- 
tives of  many  other  nations  as  wen  as 
with  UNESCO  ofDeials. 

What  did  I  find?  I  found  that  we 
have  a  most  competent  group  of  men 
and  women  serving  in  our  permanent 
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miMion  at  UNESCO  lieMiwuutera.  but 
completely  Inadequate  repreeentatUm  In 
TJinsacO  itaeU,  which  la  undertaklag  to 
proTlde  a  i>rogram  of  international  edu- 
cation. We  have  86  people  out  of  1J500 
who  are  aervlnff  at  the  UNESCO  head- 
quarten  in  Paris,  and  a  mere  26  out  of 
900  who  are  aerring  in  the  flekL 

If  we  want  to  undertake  a  program 
for  the  young  people  of  America  to  hdp 
promote  *  international  educatlcm.  we 
oould  train  some  people  to  serve  at 
ITNBBCO,  to  serve  In  the  office  and  to 
•enre  iix  the  field.  In  fact,  UNESCO 
^u  a  program,  a  multination  program 
wnich  they  are  endeavoring  to  carry  out 
in  ttan,  in  iiall,  and  other  countries. 
They  would  be  perfectly  happy  to  have 
us  undertake  one  of  these  programs  in 
ui  underdeveloped  nation,  where  most 
of  the  people  are  illiterate.  They  would 
be  glad  to  delegate  It  to  us. 

This  Congress  c*uld  provide  the  legis- 
lation so  that  it  oo^d  be  d^e.  We  oould 
do  a  orostructive  jolHa^w^rdanoe  with 
the  President's  message. 

But  this  bill  does  not  do  anything  like 
that  at  all.  In  fact.  It  provides  that  $140 
miJiioQ  may  be  used  for  travel,  and  not 
omy  for  travel  for  the  teachers  them- 
■wvw  but  for  their  dependents,  for  their 
ramtiifs. 

Wdl,  these  are  wonderful  things  Of 
course,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  testimony 
DMOre  this  ad  hoc  committee.  But  the 
teromony  was  mostly  by  those  in  the  uni- 
WrtUes  that  will  benefit  from  this  leg- 
Wauon.  Why  should  they  come  in  and 
!Sr*V.  iP*?**  **^  ***"  *^ch  would  pro- 
tide  $140  million?  Well,  we  could  hardly 
«wct  them  to  do  so.  But  we  are  not 
here  in  the  Congress  merely  to  submit  to 
jMch  idvlce.  We  have  a  deadly  serious 
lawmaking  responsihlUty.  We  are  the 
OBM  who  are  taking  this  action,  and  I 
»tak  It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that 
^,20  minutes  of  debate  on  either  side, 
^th  only  one  speaker  against  this  piece 
"i^***°"'  »*  l«"t  only  one  speaker 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  this  legisla- 
tion, that  we  should  be  hamstrung  in 
this  way.  ^^ 

Is  this  the  kind  of  cursory  attention 
that  this  •dminlstratloniSSKSirS^ 
to  aldtag  the  700  million  imteratefto 
J1??S  ^!!^*1"^'  Johnaon  referred  in  his 
famed  taithsonian  Institution  address 
^Jwed  In  S^tember?  a  verylow 
Priortty  Item  is  before  us  today.  The  too 
Priority  subject  of  world  Uteracy  has 
been  Ignored  so  far. 

^  Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  ;^)eaker.  may  I  in- 
gjre  how  much  time  we  haverwniOn- 

-i/f?K  ^l^'^™'  P™  tempore.  Each 
rtde  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr^llTUBS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 

^^Sfa?Shair^2S2f-;J 

BW^W  ut  protMcJy  takes  into  account  the 
toPortant  significant  and  vltaloonSlbu! 
Jton  made  in  this  gmani  a^ea  hy  pri- 

1^*°°S?^*»"«  or»»ni»tlons.  ind 
^>«wflcally  I  refer  to  an  organization 
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such  as  tbe  IBxperiment  in  XnfaBmaU(»al 
i4vlng.  located  la  Putney.  Vt..  which  has 
a  long  and  distingidshed  record  in  this 
aiiea.  In  fact,  it  has  been  a  pioneer.  I 
want  to  be  very  certain  that  they  will  be 
fully  entitled  under  appropriate  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

On  Thursday.  February  13. 1964, 1  dis- 
cussed, at  some  length,  the  Experiment 
in  International  Living  here  on  the  floor. 
I  pointed  out  the  long  association  that 
the  experiment  has  had  with  our  beloved 
colleague.  Fbavcis  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio. 
In  addition.  I  pointed  out  that  the  fami- 
lies of  our  cf^eagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisoontin  [Mr.  Rsussl,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  SruwosK].  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Txagcs] 
had  all  participated  in  the  experiment. 
I  further  pointed  out  the  respect  and 
friendship  which  the  exiierlment  enjoyed 
with  Senator  Aixxif .  of  Vermont,  and,  of 
course,  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stav- 
Foao]. 

I  oommend  these  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  ronlnd  them  again  that  R. 
Sargent  Shriver.  Jr.,  Is  an  alumnus  of 
this  organization,  has  praised  it  highly, 
and  frequently  called  uptxi  it  for  aastst- 
ance  when  he  was  Director  of  the  Peace 
Ootpe. 

Mr.  BRAOEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  much  aware  of  the  magnificent 
work  of  the  Experiment  In  International 
Living. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  the  gmtleman 
to  page  20  of  the  report,  in  which  there 
is  a  quotation  from  section  4  of  the  hilL 

It  states  as  f (dlows :  , ,.,,... , 

The  Secretary  U  also  autbocfSMl  to  make 
grants  to  public  and  private  no&proflt  agen- 
dea  and  organlzatlona.  including  profeaalonal 
and  scholarly  aasodatlona,  when  such  grants 
wlU  make  an  especially  significant  contri- 
bution to  attaining  the  objectives  of  the  sec- 
tion. 

That  same  langiiage  is  to  be  found  with 
respect  to  sections  3  aixd  4. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  WUl  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  me  that  the  experi- 
ment has  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  That  is  a  matter 
for  the  administrator  of  the  program  to 
determine  with  respect  to  a  particular 
proposal  and  a  particular  application. 
In  some  instances  such  an  organization 
may  well  have  made,  with  respect  to  a 
particular  proposal,  an  espedally  signif- 
icant contribution,  and  others  not.  It 
all  depends  on  the  particular  project. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  reply.  It 
seems  quite  clear  that  the  experiment 
would  indeed  fully  qualify  for  entitle- 
ment under  appropriate  provisions  of 
this  legislatkm.  It  is  now  my  pleasure 
to  yldd  to  my  friend  azui  dlstlngulahed 
colleague  from  Vermont  [Mr.  StArrosoJ. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding.  I 
simply. wish  to  thank  him  for  bringing 
up  this  partirnler  subject.  I  Join  with 
bim  and  express  the  opinion  that  a  pro- 
gram such  as  that  oonduoted  by  the  Ex- 
periment in  IntematioQal  Living  makes 
a  most  significant  oontrtbutkm  and 
without  question  qualiflee  to  partiolpate 
la  the  i^rogiam  uztder  this  legWattaA. 


Mr.  SICKLES.    Mr.  f^peakar.  win  (be 

gentlwnan  yield?  ,^1,. 

Mr.  BRADEMA&  I'yWd  |»  the  tiu- 
tlcman  from  Maryland. 

Ut.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lo^ 
temational  Education  Act  of  1966  is  % 
major  component  of  the  International 
education  program  President  JohnsoD 
first  called  for  during  his  address  In 
September  1905.  on  the  occasion  erf  the 
bicentennial  celebration  of  the  Smlth- 
sMilan  Institution.  While  comparative- 
ly modest  in  scope,  calling  as  It  does  for 
only  $10  million  for  1967.  it  is  neverthe- 
less the  heart  of  the  program. 

This  bill  is  domestic  in  focus  and  U 
designed  to  strengthen  the  resources  of 
personnel  and  organized  knowledge  of 
our  Nation's  colleges  and  universities  at 
the  same  time  that  it  draws  on  these  in- 
stitutions for  leadership  in  international 
studies.  The  resultant  increase  In  the 
supply  of  experts  In  international  affairs, 
international  development,  smd  the  lan- 
guages, and  peoples  of  other  nations  will, 
in  the  long  run,  be  of  great  benefit  to 
business  and  government  as  well  as  to 
the  £M»demlc  community  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Of  prime  importance,  however,  is  the 
potential  for  peace  which  this  measure 
ccmtains.  Only  by  really  knowing  the 
peoples  of  other  lands,  their  hopes,  their 
problems — not  as  we  see  them  but  as  they 
see  them — can  we  really  develop  the  mu- 
tual understanding  upon  which  perma- 
nent and  lasting  peaceful  relationships 
can  be  based.  There  is  no  greater  cause 
than  this. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  statonent  of  Dr. 
Elmer  Plischke,  the  distinguished  scholar 
who  heads  the  Department  of  Govern- 
ment and  Politics  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  is  included  hi  the  hearing  rec- 
ord. Dr.  PUschke's  comments  conclaeiy 
d^ne  the  objectives  which  this  bill  can 
achieve.  The  University  of  Maryland  is 
uniquely  qualified,  both  because  of  the 
present  fine  program  of  international 
studies  and  the  proximity  to  the  Nation's 
Capital,  to  participate  in  this  program. 
I  Shan  urge  the  consideration  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  as  one  of  the  Institu- 
tions to  participate  in  this  program. 

Duriixg  the  Easter  recess.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  confer  with  academicians 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles and  at  the  East-West  Center  In 
Hawaii.  The  results  of  these  conferences 
strengthened  my  oommltment  to  this  leg- 
islation and  to  the  piuiMses  which  the 
many  witnesses  ^«^o  iu>peared  before  our 
subcommittee  so  ably  defined.  I  was  also 
deeply  impressed  by  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
William  G.  Carr,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Education  Associaticm  and 
Secretary  Oenoal  of  the  World  Confed- 
eratkm  of  Organisatians  of  the  Teaching 
Profession  which  reiMresents  some  4  mil- 
lion teachers  in  over  90  countries.  Dr. 
Carr's  i^ea  for  special  attention,  undv 
the  provisians  of  this  bill,  for  teaoliar 
education  jmigrams  is  wise  counsel  In- 
deed. 

I  also  wani  to  commend  the  able  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  BxapkjusI,  him- 
self a  distinguished  scholar,  for  the  great 
skill  with  which  he  has  helped  laupcb 
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tliit  extremely  important  ukk  far-jcadi- 
Ing  leglslatioii.  .     I  i:j 

Ifr.  REID  of  New  Yoi^.  I  Ir.  i^>eakiir. 
vfll  the  gentleman  yield?      I 

Ifr.  BRADEMAS.  I  ylela  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  New  York.        I 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Iiise  in  strong  support  of  llR.  14643. 

I  would  like  simply  to  a|d  that  this 
trill  Is  in  the  national  intei  ^t.  It  pro- 
vides the  first  legislative  aiithori^  de- 
voted solely  to  strengthenli  If  our  inter- 
nitional  studies  and  researq%  in  colleges 
and  universities. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  woi 
grants' to  universities,  or 
for  graduate  centers  of 
training  in  international  c 
centers  might  focus  on  a  g 
or  on  particular  fields  or  Isj^es  in  world 
iflairs.  or  both.  j 

In  addition.  H.R.  1464li  authorizes 
giants  to  universities  and  cMleges  to  as- 
sist them  in  planning  and  |(krrying  out 
oomprehensive  programs  t^  strengthen 
tod  improve  undergraduate;  instruction 
la  international  studies, 
ects  and  activities  which  mi 
with  these  grants  include 
nlng  for  the  development  t 
of  undergraduate  pro 
tional  studies;  second, 
curriculum  development, 
lated  activities;  third,  trai: 
members  in  foreign  coun 
expansion  of  foreign  h 
fifth,  planned  and  supe) 
fork-study-travel  progri 
programs  under  which  fo: 
and  scholars  may  visit 
visiting  faculty. 

I  hope   it   will   encoi 
training  on  a  broad  basis  ih  the  United 
States.  j 

As  a  former  Ambassador,  j  consider  it 
vital  that  more  Americans  i  learn  lan- 
guages seriously — and  not  Just  high 
school  French — so  that  thiy  can  com- 
municate with  the  peoples  Of  the  world 
wfUi  whom  we  are  privllegea  to  have  re- 
lations. Language  is  funditinental  and 
we  need  to  train  many  mon  Americans 
to  be  truly  fluent  in  several 
our  foreign  service  is  to 
tire. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  make 
foreign  languages  more 
Americans  through  its 
tiUe  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Educa 
tlon  Act.    Section  6  of  this  ibiU^  removes 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  re 
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•luirement  that  college  lani 
tion  be  limited  to  those 
resdlly  available"  in  the 
It  also  eliminates  the  50  . 
Ing  requirements  and  pro' 
tot  grants  as  well  as  conti 

HJt.  14643  as  a  whole  is  la  logical  ex- 
Jenslon  of  the  "Language  aad  Area  Oen- 
w»"  program  established  ttr  President 
Bsenhowcr  by  tlUe  VJ  of  ffic  National 
Defense  Educi^lon  Act  ^  n^  Judg- 
•nent,  it  will  serve  the  dual  causes  of 


'>*«l»er  education  in 
Mtlonal  relaticms  abroad. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.    Mr. 
tte  gentlenmn  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.    I 
*a»n  from  Maine. 


and  inter- 


•  m' 


to  the  gen- 


Mr,  HATBLAWAY.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  rt«: 
in^supporteC  this  legldatlon. 
-  Mr.  Speaker.  HJR.  14M9  maifcs  oar 

continuing  reeoghitton  that  nottiing  is 
more  important  to  the  future  success  of 
our  Nation  and  world  peace  than  inter- 
national education. 

Last  year  Ccmgress  by  its  legislative 
actions  declared  that  the  Nation's  No.  1 
task  is  to  improve  the  education  of  our 
people.  For  last  year  Congress,  with 
the  grateful  support  of  the  American 
people,  passed  the  Higher  Education  Act 
and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
ocUiion  Act. 

Today,  Congress  is  adding  a  world 
dimcaision  to  this  task,  for  we  cannot  be 
shortsighted  in  conflziing  our  vlslcm  to 
this  Nation's  shorelines. 

The  Importance  of  this  bill  is  its  ad- 
vancement of  education  in  international 
affairs  as  a  basic  building  block  to  last- 
ing peace.  In  effect,  this  measure  rep- 
resents a  long-term  commitment  and  in- 
vestment In  the  national  interest  by 
expanding  our  ct^xUiilltles  and  under- 
standing of  International  life. 

Essentially,  this  bill  will  authorize  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  grants,  first,  to  estab- 
lish graduate  centers  for  advanced  inter- 
national training  and  research:  second, 
to  strengthen  undergraduate  instruction 
in  international  studies;  and  third,  to 
expand  language  and  area  stutttes. 

This  bill  is  a  vital  step  to  sui^Mrt  the 
participation  of  our  Nation  in  the 
modem  world.  Every  segment  of  our 
national  life— business,  agriculture,  edu- 
cation, communications — is  becorning  in- 
creasingly international  in  character. 

The  United  States,  as  the  moSt  power- 
ful and  infiuential  Western  ix>wer  today, 
has  an  oliriigati<m  to  act  tatelllgmt^  and 
constructively  in  its  International  rela- 
tions, from  the  smallest  transactions  of 
business  to  the  gravest  matters  of  world 
peace.  We  carmot  hope  to  exercise  our 
power  wisely  and  with  the  proper 
restraint  If  we  do  not  better  imderstand 
the  people  of  the  world  and  the  ways  to 
solve  our  common  problems. 

This  bill  is  not  the  panacea  for 
remedying  our  occasional  misconceptions 
and  mistakes  in  dealing  with  other  na- 
tions. But  It  Is  a  significant  recognition 
that  we  can,  and  q^ust,  educate  ourselves 
to  better  deal  with  other  pe<vles  and 
nations. 

For  these  reasons,  I  wholeheartedly 
urge  the  House  to  act  favorably  on  HJR. 
14643. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  made  by  my  frirad 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClort]  .  But  I  must 
say  that  this  is  not  a  fCHreign  aid  Ull.  this 
is  not  a  UNESCO  bilL  and  this  is  not  an 
illiteracy  bill,  although  those  matters  are; 
touched  on  in  other  iiassages  of  the 
Presktait's  message. 

Let  me  conclude  by  stating  what  tills 
bm  Is.  rather  than  what  it  is  noii  I' 
woffld  poOnt  out  that  tliose  of  us  who  have 
been  working  on  this  legislation  hope 
that  itfi  enactment  'Will  help  to  bring 
about  several  results: 

First.  The  exposure  of  nearly  all  un- 
dergraduates to  some  substantial  Inter- 
.  national  studies,  particularly  in  relation 
to  non-Western  areas;    ■■  ^-  >■." 


Seoimd.  The  Integratien  of  tataimit, 
tional  studies  into  the  ourrieDlums  of  awr 
unlvereltles  as  central,  not  psilptwwil 
concerns;  ■■:'^'  cr-''--- 

Ttdrd.  Tlie  provision  of  an  elfectl^  ftt- 
temational  dimension  in  as  many  de- 
partments an^nrofessional  schools  of 
our  unlversitielrubappropriate  and  pos- 
sible; \r 

PcHirth.  Ilie  encomragement  of  Inter- 
institutional  arrangements  among  groups 
of  colleges  and  universities  to  support  ^- 
fective  programs  in  international  study. 

This  is  a  bill  designed  to  strengthen 
colleges  and  universities  here  in  our  own 
oountiy-  It  ought  to  be  clear  that  the 
cattaclty  of  the  Amoican  people  to  deal 
intelligently  and  effectively  with  the 
problems  of  the  aoth  century  and.  Indeed, 
the  problems  of  the  21st  century  will  de- 
pend direeUy  upon  the  capacity  of  our 
univeiBltles  and  colleges  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions  to  produce  men  and 
women  who  understuid  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Intematicxuil  Education  Act  to  hdp  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  our  country 
to  educate  such  men  and  women. 

Mr.  l^Tcalcer.  I  hope  very  much  that 
this  bill  will  have  strong  support  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  I^peaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Recokd  the  texts  of  President  John- 
son's Smithsonian  Institution  address  of 
September  16,  1965,  and  his  message  to 
Congress  of  February  2,  1966;  the  text 
of  an  address  ddlvered  1^  the  Honorable 
Charles  Frankel,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, at  Tufts  University  on  April  25, 
1966;  and  the  text  of  an  editorial.  ''In- 
teniatlotukl  Studies,"  in  t^e  June  6, 
1966,  issue  of  the  Wadilngton  Poet: 

SlOTHBOinAK  AOOBXSS  BT  PlESTPEWT  JOHNSOM 

Dlstlngulahed  scholars  from  80  nations: 

Amid  this  pomp  and  pageantry  we  have 
gathered  to  celebrate  a  aan  about  whooi  we 
knew  very  little  but  to  wlum  we  owe  very 
mocta.  James  BnrttHsop  was  a  aclentUt 
who  achieved  no  great  distinction.  Be  was 
an  BngUshman  who  never  visited  the  United 
Statee.  He  never  even  expressed  the  desire 
to  do  so. 

But  this  sum  became  oar  natUn's  flzvt 
benefactor.  He  gave  his  entire  fortttne  to 
eetabllsh  this  InstltutkMi  wlilch  would  aerve 
"for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men." 

He  had  a  vision  which  Uftad  him  ahead  of 
his  time — or  at  least  of  some  poUtiolans  of 
his  time.  One  Ulustrlous  United  States  Sen- 
ator argued  It  was  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  country  to  aooept  such  a  gift  from  for- 
eigners. Oangresa  ddMted  eight  long  yean 
before  daoMlng  to  receive  Smtthson's  bequest. 

Yet  James  Smtthson's  Ute  and  legaoy 
brought  meaning  to  three  ideas  more  power- 
ful than  anyone  at  that  time  ever  dreamed. 
.  The  first  Idea  was  that  learning  respects  no 
geogn4>hio  bdundarlee.  Tbe  lostltutloa 
bearing  tUs  name  became  ttie  first  agency  In 
the  United  StBtea  to  promote  scientific  and 
sobbiarly  exchange  wiar«U-«tae'  tmuaom  iai 
tbe  wortd.  f '•'■  '■'■'■■'  '■  ■'  rt  ■■  ••ofr 

Tbe  s^ooBd  Idea  wai  that  partbto«it^b»:' 
ts^en'  <Kwte-nwifit  and  pmate  enterprla*! 
can  serve  the  greater  good  ot  bocb.  TIM' 
aafttbsostlan  msotnttdn.  started  a  »sW  klbd 
at  veatuta  In  ttato  oouBtry^- chartered  by  aet 
of  Oongrees,  maintained  by  both  ^  pobHe 
fondsistad  pilvmteiawttrtbiitlnu.  It  Insplrsd 
a  retatttonahlv  wbleh  baa  grown  and  flowered ' 
In  a  tbouaaad  dUta-ant  ways. 

ftaiaUy,  tbe  lnstl»iMrm  financed  by  Bmlth«  • 
son  breatbad  Ufa  IB  the  idea  (bat  tbe  growtb 
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ud  «li*  ipiwd  o(  iMralng  muat  b*  tlM  lint 
work  o(  •  uttloa  thait  letlM  to  be  frae. 

Hmm  MaM  ta»T»  not  »lw«yi  g»liMd  M^ 
aeoaptanoa  among  tboaa  amploywl  In  mj 
Una  oC  vork.  Tba  goTarnment  oAdal  moat 
oopa  with  tiM  dally  dlaordar  tlut  ba  flada  In 
tba  world  around  blm. 

But  today,  tbe  official,  tha  aebolar  and  tba 
Mlantlat  cannot  aettla  for  Ilmltad  objaetlvaa. 
Wa  muat  puraua  knowledge  no  matter  wbat 
tha  oonaaqueneaa.  We  muat  value  tba  tried 
1MB  tban  tba  true. 

To  ^Ut  tba  atom,  to  launcb  tba  rocket, 
to  azplora  tba  Inncnnoat  myatarlea  and  tba 
outarmoat  reacbaa  of  tba  imlvana — thwo  ai« 
your  Ood-glTan  cboraa.  And  even  when  you 
risk  bringing  freab  dlaorder  to  tbe  poUtloa 
of  man  and  natlona,  tbeaa  azploratlona  atlll 
muat  go  on. 

Tb*  men  wbo  founded  oar  country  were 
paaalonata  bellavera  In  tba  ravoluttonary 
power  of  tdaaa. 

Tbay  knew  that  once  a  nation  commlta 
Itaelf  to  tha  Increaae  and  dlffualon  of  knowl- 
edge, tbe  real  reTolutlon  begina.  It  can 
never  be  stopped. 

In  my  own  life,  I  have  had  cauae  italn  and 
again  to  bleaa  the  chance  eventa^blcb 
started  me  aa  a  taaeber.  In  our  country  and 
In  our  time  we  have  recognized,  with  new 
paaalon,  that  learning  la  baalc  to  our  bopea 
for  America.  It  la  the  ti^>root  which  glvea 
auatalnlng  life  to  all  of  our  purposes.  And 
wtutevar  we  aaek  to  do  to  wage  the  war  on 
poverty,  to  set  new  goals  for  health  and  bap- 
plnaaa.  to  curb  crime,  or  try  to  bring  beauty 
to  our  cities  and  our  countryalda— «n  of 
tbeae,  and  more,  depend  on  educatlc^ 

But  tba  legacy  we  Inherit  from  Jamas 
Smltbaon  cannot  be  limited  to  theae  ahorea. 
Be  called  for  tbe  Increase  and  dUTuBlon  of 
knowledge  among  men,  not  just  Americans, 
'  not  Just  Anglo-Sazona,  and  not  J\ut  the  cltl- 
— na  of  the  weatern  world — but  all  men 
everywhere. 

Tbe  world  we  face  on  bla  bicentennial  an- 
nlveiaary  makaa  that  mandate  much  more 
urgent  than  It  ever  waa.  For  we  know  today 
that  certain  truths  are  aelf -evident  In  every 
nation  on  this  earth:  that  Ideaa,  not  arma- 
menta,  will  abape  our  lasting  proapacte  for 
paaoa:  that  tha  conduct  of  our  fonlgn  poUcy 
will  advanoa  no  faster  than  tbe  curriculum 
of  pur  claaaroona:  and  that  the  knowledge 
of  eur  dtlaena  la  tbe  treaaure  which  grows 
only  when  It  la  abarad. 

It  would  profit  us  little  to  limit  tbe  world 
•Kobange  to  thoae  who  can  afford  it.  We 
must  extend  the  treasure  to  those  landa 
where  learning  U  still  a  luxury  for  the  few 
•  Today,  mora  than  700  mlllloB  adulta— f our 
tmt  of  tan  of  tba  world'a  population— dwell 
tat  darknaaa  where  they  cannot  read  or  write. 
Almoat  half  tba  natlona  of  thla  globe  suffer 
Sttxn  lllltaracy  among  half  or  more  of  their 
paopla.  And  unlsas  tbe  wottd  oan  find  a  way 
to  oictand  tbe  ll^t.  the  forcea  of  that  dark- 
naas  may  ultimately  engulf  na  all. 

9ot  our  part,  thla  Ckrremment  and  tbla 
nwMea  to  prepared  to  Join  la  finding  the  way. 
During  recent  yean  we  have  made  mueh 
bopeful  beginnings.  Bat  we  can  and  we 
muat  do  mora.  That  to  why  I  taavw  direotad  a 
apedal  taak  tbree  wittiin  my  Admlnlatratlon 
to  raeommend  a  broad  and  long-range  plan 
a  world-wide  educatkmal  endeavor. 

Saeratary  of  State  Buak  haa  aoooptad  my 
raqoaat  to  chair  tbto  taak  fone.  Beoretary 
JOha  Oardnar  of  the  Department  of  Bealtb. 
MucaUon  and  WeUare  baa  agreed  to  aarve  on 
It.  Both  tiMae  men  have  proved,  la  thalr 
part  carewra.  bow  great  to  tiMir  devoChm  to 
talamaltaaal  edooatkm. 

I  InlMd  to  «aU  on  leadaia  la  both  potalle 
and  private  antaiprtoa  to  jola  with  aa  la 
manhtf  thtoeCort. 

^^  maat  aiova  abaad  oo  avary  front  aad 
••jry  toval  of  laamlag.  W«  «aa  aopport 
(tta)  dream  of  eraatiag  a  caater  bare  at  tha 
nmltbaontaa  where  great  aohoiara  tram  avary 
hMUm  wiu   coma  and  ooUaberata.     At  a 


more  Juttlor  level,  wa  can  promote  tbe  growth 
or  tbe  school-to  acbool  program  atartad 
uadar  Paaoa  Oocpa  auaptoaa  ao  that  oar  c3iU- 
dran  may  team  about— and  care  about — 
eachotbar. 

Wa  mean  to  abow  this  naUon's  dream  of  a 
Great  Society  doea  not  atop  at  the  water's 
edge.  And  that  it  Is  not  Just  an  American 
dream.  An  are  welctnne  to  share  in  It.  All 
are  invited  to  oontrtbato  to  it. 

Ttogetbar  we  moat  embark  on  a  new  and  a 
noble  adventure: 

nr$t.  to  asaitt  the  education  egort  of  the 
developing  nmtiont  and  the  developing  re- 
gioju.  > 

Second,  to  help  our  school*  and  universittet 
increase  their  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
the  people  who  inhabit  it. 

Third,  to  advance  the  exOumge  of  Hudente 
and  teadiert  who  travel  and  work  outHde 
their  native  landa. 

fourth,  to  increaae  the  free  fUna  of  Itooka 
and  ideaa  and  art,  of  works  of  science  and 
imagination. 

And.  fifth,  to  oasemble  meetings  of  men 
and  women  from  every  diacipline  and  every 
evtture  to  lender  the  common  problems  of 
marikind. 

In  all  theee  endeavora,  I  pledge  that  tbe 
United  States  will  play  lu  full  role. 

By  January,  I  intend  to  present  such  a  pro- 
gram to  tbe  Congress. 

Deaplte  tbe  noise  of  dally  events,  history  to 
made  by  men  and  tbe  ideas  of  men.  We— 
and  only  we — can  generate  growing  light  in 
our  universe,  or  we  can  allow  tbe  darkneaa  to 
gather. 

DeToquevUle  challenged  us  more  than  a 
century  ago:  "Men  cannot  remain  strangers 
to  each  other,  or  be  Ignorant  of  what  to  tak- 
ing place  In  any  corner  of  tbe  globe."  We 
must  banish  strangeness  and  the  ignorance. 

b  all  we  do  toward  one  another,  we  must 
try — and  try  again — to  live  tbe  words  of  the 
prophet:  "I  shall  light  a  candle  of  under- 
Btandlng  In  thine  heart  which  ahall  not  be 
put  out." 

Pusmcirr'a  Mxaaaaz  on  IimaivAnoNAi. 
Bdocatiom 

(/n  a  apeeidl  meaaage  to  Congreaa  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  19$$  the  President  propoaed  a  broad 
program  for  action  in  the  fields  of  interna- 
tional education  and  health.) 

{The  following  is  the  text  of  the  special 
meaaage  dealing  uHth  international  educa- 
tion:) 

Notice. — There  should  be  rto  premature  re- 
lease of  this  Message  to  the  Congress,  nor 
should  its  contents  be  paraphrased,  alluded 
to  or  hinted  at  in  earlier  stories.  There  i»  a 
total  embargo  on  this  message  until  12:00 
noon  February  2,  1966.  which  includes  any 
and  kll  referencea  to  any  material  ti»  this 
meaaage. — i*n.^.  Morsaa. 

A  Thx  Wbitx  Houax. 

To  thehoHgreaa  of  the  United  Statea: 

last  year  tbe  Congress  by  its  acUon  de- 
clared: the  nation's  number  one  taak  to  to 
improve  the  education  and  health  of  our 
people. 

Today  I  caU  upon  Congreas  to  add  a  world 
dimension  to  tbto  taak. 

I  urge  tbe  pasaage  of  the  International 
■ducatton  and  Health  Acta  of  1968. 

We  would  be  shortaighted  to  confine  our 
^rtlon  to  this  nation's  sbcreHnee.  Tbe  same 
rawarde  we  count  at  boma  wlU  fiow  from 
abarlag  in  a  worldwide  e«ort  to  rid  mankind 
od  tbe  aUvery  of  Ignorance  and  tbe  aooorie 
Off  dlaaaae. 

We  bear  a  qjwcial  role  in  tbto  Uberatlng 
mission.  Our  resources  win  be  wasted  in  de- 
fending freedomt  frontters  If  we  neglect  tbe 
spirit  that  makee  men  want  to  be  tree. 

Half  a  eeatury  ago,  tha  pblloaoplMr  WU- 
Uam  Jamea  deelared  that  mankind  muat 
"a  moral  aqolvalant  ot  war." 
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Tbe  search  contlnaee  mora  urgent  tpiu 
than  ever  before  in  man'a  btotory.  ^^ 

Oura  to  the  great  opportunity  to  fth.iym^ 
all  nauons,  friend  and  foe  alike,  to  jolatu. 
batUe.  ^ 

We  have  made  hopeful  beginnings.  u»n 
of  tbe  programs  described  in  tbto  mesnin 
have  been  tested  In  practice.  I  have  dlncM 
oxu-  agenclea  of  government  to  improve  aitf 
anlarge  tbe  programa  already  authorised  tw 
OoDgreaa.  ^ 

Jtow  I  am  requesting  Congreas  to  glTe  bs* 
purjXMe  and  new  power  to  our  efforto  bv  da. 
daring  that:  ' 

— ^programs  to  advance  education  aad 
health  are  baalc  buUdlng  bloeka  to  lasttas 
peace.  ^ 

— they  repreaent  a  long-term  oommitmant 
in  tbe  national  interest. 

— ^tbe  Department  of  Health,  Bducatloo. 
and  Welfare  Is  charged  with  a  broad  autbortty 
to  help  strengthen  our  country's  capacity  to 
carry  on  tbto  noble  adventure. 

KDUCATIOir 

education  Uea  at  tbe  heart  of  every  na- 
tion's bopea  and  purposea.  It  must  be  at  Um 
heart  of  our  International  relations. 

We  have  long  aupported  X7MSSCO  and  otbv 
multilateral  and  international  agendea.  Wt 
propose  to  conUnue  theee  efforts  with  »• 
newed  vigor. 

Schooled  in  the  grief  of  war,  we  know  o«> 
tain  truths  are  self-evident  in  every  natloo 
on  thto  earth : 

— Ideas,  not  armamenta,  will  shape  our 
lasting  prospects  for  peace. 

— The  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  will 
advance  no  faster  than  tlie  currtcultmi  of  oar 
classrooms. 

— Tbe  knowledge  of  our  cltlaens  to  opt 
treasure  which  grows  only  when  It  to  shaiwL 

International  education  cannot  be  the  woik 
of  one  country.  It  to  the  responslblUty  and 
promise  of  aU  nations.  It  calto  for  free  ex- 
change and  full  collaboration.  We  expect  to 
receive  as  much  as  we  give,  to  learn  as  win 
aa  to  teach. 

Let  thto  nation  play  Ita  part.  To  thto  end. 
I  propoee: 

— ^to  strengthen  our  capadty  for  Interna- 
tlonal  educational  cooperation. 

— to  stimulate  exchange  with  atudento  aad 
teachers  of  otber  lands. 

— ^to  asstot  tbe  progreaa  of  education  to 
developing  natlona. 

— to  buUd  new  teldgea  of  Intemattooal 
understanding. 

/.  To  atrengthen  our  capacity  for  Infema- 
tional  educational  cooperation 
Our  education  baae  in  tbto  country  to 
strong.  Our  desire  to  work  with  otber  na- 
tions to  great.  But  we  muat  review  and  r»- 
new  tbe  purpoee  of  our  programs  for  inter- 
national education.    I  propoee  to: 

1.  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edited 
tion.  and  Welfara  To  Kstabliah  Within  BU 
Ztepartment  a  Center  for  Educational  Co- 
operation. 

Thto  Center  wiU  be  a  focal  point  for  lead- 
ership In  International  education.  While  tt 
will  not  supplant  otber  governmental  agen- 
dea already  conducting  programs  in  tfaU 
fidd.  It  will: 

— Act  as  a  cbarmel  for  communication  be- 
tween our  mlsaloxu  abroad  and  tbe  VS. 
educational  community; 

— Direct  programa  aaaigned  to  tbe  Depert- 
meat  of  Health.  Bduoatlon,  and  WeUare; 

— Aaatot  public  and  private  agendes  coo- 
ducting  International  education  programs. 

2.  Appoint  a  CouncU  on  fntemattoasl 
Kdueation. 

Oar  conunltment  to  international  educa- 
tion muat  draw  on  the  wiadom.  expertones, 
and  energy  of  many  peopto.  Thto  OouneU. 
to  be  composed  of  outstanding  leaden  of 
American  education,  bustneaa.  tobor,  tbs 
profeaalona,  aixl  pbllanthrophy,  will  advise 
the  Center  for  Bducatlonal  Cooperatloa. 
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t.  Create  a  Corpa  of  Edua  iflon  Offleera  to 
Serve  In  the  United  Statea  t^oretgn  Servioe. 

As  educatlon'a  representotHyes  abroad,  they 
ylU  give  sharper  direction  to  our  programa. 
geerulted  from  the  ranka  |af  outatandlng 
adocator*.  they  will  report  jflreody  to  the 
imtwwsflffr  when  aervlng  m  foreign  mto- 
rioos.  I 

4.  Stimulate  New  Programa  in  tntema- 
tkmal  Studiea  for  flementoryjand  Secondary 
Sohcoto.  ] 

Mo  child  ahould  grow  to  manhood  in 
jUoerlca  without  realidng  tpe  promise  and 
tbe  peril  of  the  world  beyond  our  borders. 
Frogreea  in  teaching  about  world  affairs  must 
not  lag  behind  progress  madta  in  other  areas 
of  American  education,         1 1 

I  am  directing  the  Secreuuy  of  Health, 
Iducation,  and  Welfare  to  Earmark  funds 
beta  Title  IV  of  the  Element  i^  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1966,  BO  that  our  re- 
gional education  laboratories  can  enrich  the 
International  curricula  of  our  elementary 
and  lecondary  schools. 

5.  Support  Programs  of  Intfmational  Scope 
to  Smaller  and  Developing  if^oUegea. 

Many  of  our  nation's  iztotitutioos  have 
been  unable  to  share  fully  In  International 
projects.  By  a  new  prgontm  of  Incentive 
grants  administered  tbrougb  BeW  these  In- 
stitutions will  be  encouragec  1  to  play  a  more 
active  role. 

8.  Strengthen  Centera  of  ^peotal  Compe- 
tence in  International  Reaearvh.  and  Training. 

Over  tbe  past  two  decadee,:  ^ur  unlversitlea 
have  been  a  naajor  resourcei  In  carrying  on 
development  programs  arotmd  tbe  world. 
We  have  made  heavy  demabUs  upon  them. 
But  we  have  not  supported  tnem  adequately. 

I  recommend  to  the  Congreas  a  program  of 
tocenttve  granta  admlntotor^i  by  HEW  for 
vnlversitles  and  groupa  of  ublversltlee — 

(a)  to  promote  centers  of  excellence  in 
dealing  with  particular  protdema  and  par- 
ticular regions  of  the  world. 

(b)  to  develop  admlntotratlve  staff  and  fac- 
ulties adequate  to  maintain  long-term  com- 
mitments to  overseas  ediiqatlonal  enter- 
prises. I 

In  addition,  I  propose  that  AID  be  given 
authority  to  provide  support  to  American  re- 
search and  educational  Institutions,  for  in- 
creasing their  capacity  to  deal  with  pro- 
grams of  economic  and  social  development 
abroad. 

//.  To  stimulate  exchange  tofi/i  the  students 
and  Teachers  of  oth^  lands 

Only  when  people  know  ^^ut— and  core 
atout — each  other  will  natio^  learn  to  live 
together  In  harmony.  I  therefore  propoee 
that  we:  1 

1.  Encourage  the  Growth  of  Sehool-to- 
SOiool  Partnerships.  \ 

Through  such  partnershlu,  already  pio- 
neered on  a  small  scale,  a  nJ9<  school  may  as- 
sist the  brlck-and-mortar  cObstructlon  of  a 
sister  school  In  less  developed  nations.  Tbe 
exchange  can  grow  to  Incjttde  booka  and 
equipment,  teacher  and  studjent  vlalta. 

To  children,  it  can  bring  dieiBp  imderstand- 
Ing  and  lasting  friendships.  I 

I  recommend  a  goal  of  ILOOO  scbool-to- 
sfliool  partnerships.  I 

Thto  program  will  be  admBtitotered  by  the 
Peace  Corpe,  In  cooperaUoUi  with  AID,  par- 
ticularly its  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Program. 
The  chief  cost  will  be  borne  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  tbe  participating  scbooto. 

2.  Establish  an  Exchange  IPeace  Corpa. 
Omi  nation  has  no  better  ambassadors  than 

the  yoxmg  volunteers  who  s^rve  In  46  coun- 
tries to  the  Peace  Corps.  I  jpropose  that  we 
Welcome  similar  ambassadoid  to  our  shoree. 
We  need  their  special  skills  ^d  understand' 
tog.  Just  aa  they  need  ours. 

These  "Volunteers  to  AmA^ca"  wlU  teach 
their  own  language  and  cultt  ie  In  our  scbooto 


and  ooUegee.    They  wlU  ser^ 
Peograms  alongside  VISTA 
our  Peace  Corpa  Volunteers 


m  community 
Volunteers.  Aa 
K  lam  while  they 


■arve.  tboaa  oomiag  to  tha  United  States  will 
be  hdpad  to  gala  traiaiag  to  prepare  them 
for  further  servioe  wh«i  they  retiim  booie. 

I  propoee  an  Initial  goal  of  6,000  volun- 
teers. 

3.  Eatabltah  an  Ameriean  Education  Plaee- 
ment  Servioe. 

We  have  in  the  United  Stotes  a  reservoir  of 
talent  aiul  good  will  not  yet  fully  topped: 

— school  and  ooUege  teachers  eager  to  serve 
abroad: 

— profeaaon  and  admlntotratoiB  who  are 
retired  or  on  sabbatical  leave; 

— Peace  Corpe  volunteers  who  desire  fur- 
ther foreign  service. 

To  encourage  theee  men  and  women  to  aa- 
atot in  the  devdoplng  natlona  and  elsewhere. 
I  recommend  that  we  eatobltoh  an  American 
Education  Placement  Service  in  HEW. 

It  will  act  as  an  International  recruitment 
bureau  for  American  teachers,  and  will  pro- 
vide Bupplemental  aaatotance  for  those  going 
to  areas  of  spedal  hardship. 

In  time,  I  hope  thto  Service  will  lead  to  the 
development  of  a  World  Teacher  Exchange- 
in  which  all  nations  may  Join  to  bring  their 
classrooms  into  closer  relaUonahlpa  with  one 
another. 

///.  To  assist  the  progress  of  edtioation  in  de- 
veloping nations 

To  provide  direct  support  for  those  ooun- 
triee  struggling  to  Improve  thdr  education 
stondards,  I  propoee  that  we: 

1.  Enlarge  AID  Programa  of  Eduoation  Aa- 
siatance. 

In  my  message  on  Fy>relgn  Assistance,  I 
directed  AID  to  make  a  major  effort  In  pro- 
grama of  direct  educational  benefit.  Theae 
will  emphasize  teacher  training — vocational 
and  sdentlflc  education — construction  of  ed- 
ucation facilities — spedallzed  training  In  tbe 
.U.S.  for  foreign  students — and  help  in  pub- 
lishing badly  needed  textbooks. 

2.  Develop  New  Techniques  for  TeatOitng 
Basic  Education  and  Fighting  Illiteracy. 

Our  own  research  and  development  in  tbe 
learning  process  can  be  adapted  to  fit  the 
needs  of  other  countries.  Modem  technology 
and  new  communications  techniques  have 
the  power  to  multiply  the  reeources  available 
to  a  school  system. 

I  am  calling  on  HEW  to  support  baalc  edu- 
cation research  of  value  to  the  devdoplng 
nations. 

I  am  requesting  AID  to  conduct  atudlea 
and  asstot  pilot  projects  for  applying  tech- 
nology to  meet  critical  education  shortagea. 

3.  Expand  U.S.  Summer  Teaching  Corpa. 
The  Agency  for  International  Development 

now  admlntoters  programs  for  American 
teachera  and  professors  who  participate  tn 
summer  workshops  In  lees  developed  coun- 
tries. They  serve  effectively  to  support 
teacher-tralnlixg  In  these  countrlee.  They 
also  enrich  their  own  teaching  exi>ertence. 
I  propoee  tbto  year  that  AID  double  the 
number  of  U.S.  participants  In  tbe  Summer 
Te8M:blng  Corpe. 

4.  Assist  the  Teaching  of  English  Abroad. 
Many  of  tbe  newer  nations  have  a  vital 

need  to  maintain  English  as  the  language  of 
Intematloiuil  communication  and  national 
development.  We  must  help  meet  thto  de- 
mand even  as  we  extend  the  teaching  of  for- 
eign languages  In  our  own  scbooto. 

I  have  directed  AID,  supported  by  otber 
agendes,  to  Intensify  ite  efforts  for  those 
countries  which  seek  our  help. 

5.  Establish  Bi-NatUmal  Educational  Foun- 
dations. 

We  have  at  our  dtopoaal  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies In  a  number  of  developing  nations. 
Where  conditions  are  favorable,  I  propose 
that  algnlflcant  amoimts  of  these  currenclee 
be  used  to  support  Bi-Natlonal  Educational 
Foundations.  Governed  by  leading  citizens 
from  tbe  two  nations,  they  would  have  op- 
portunltlea  much  like  those  afforded  major 
foundatloxu  In  the  United  Stotes  to  invaat 
in  bade  educatioxud  development. 


To  tba  sortaai  turthsr  oumnelas  an  onatsd 
by  our  salss  of  agricultural  oommodlttoa 
id>road.  I  propose  tbat  a  partUm  ba  sarmarksd 
for  educattonal  uses,  partloularly  to  assist 
teobnioal  training  la  food  produetioo. 

lY.  To  buHd  new  bridges  of  Inf  emarioaM 
urtderstandltng 
The  Job  of  iatomaUonal  education  mtiat 
extend  beyond  the  classroom.  Conferences 
of  experts  from  many  nations,  tbe  free  fiow 
of  books  and  Ideas,  the  exchange  of  works  of 
sdence  and  Imagination  can  enrich  every 
dttoen.    I  propoee  steps  to: 

1.  Stimulate  Conference  of  Leaden  and 
Mxperta. 

I  have  directed  every  department  and 
agency  to  support  a  series  of  seminars  for 
representatlvea  from  every  dlsdpllne  and 
every  culture  to  seek  answers  to  the  common 
problems  of  mankind. 

We  are  ready  to  serve  as  host  to  interna'- 
tlonal  gatherings.  I  have  therefore  called 
on  the  Secretry  of  Stoto  and  Attorney  Oeneral 
to  explore  ways  to  remove  unnecessary  hin- 
drances m  granting  visas  to  guests  invited 
from  abroad. 

2.  Increase  the  Flow  of  Books  and  Other 
Educational  Material. 

I  recommend  prompt  paaeage  of  legisla- 
tion to  Implement  the  piorenoe  Agreement 
and  thus  stimulate  the  movement  of  books 
and  other  ed\ioatlonal  otaterlal  between  na- 
tions. Thto  Agreement  was  signed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  UJB.  Oovermnent  In  1968 
and  ratified  by  the  Senato  in  1960.  Thto  ase- 
eesary  Oongreedonal  action  to  long  overdue 
to  eliminate  duUee  and  remove  barriers  for 
the  importation  of  educaticmal  matorlato. 

I  also  recommend  that  Congreaa  Implement 
the  Beirut  Agreement  to  permit  duty-free 
entry  of  vtoual  and  auditory  materiato  of  an 
educational,  scientific  or  cultural  nature. 

FlntOly,  we  must  encourage  American  pri- 
vate enterprtoe  to  participate  actively  In  edu- 
cational exchange.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
amend  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  to  permit 
Improvements  In  the  Informational  Media 
Guarantee  Program. 

3.  Improve  the  Quality  of  U.S.  Schoola  and 
Colleges  Abroad. 

We  have  a  potentially  rich  resource  in  tbe 
American  elementary  and  secondary  scbooto 
and  colleges  overseas  asstoted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Stote  and  AID. 

They  should  be  showcases  for  excellence  in 
education. 

They  sboiild  help  make  overseaa  servioe 
attractive  to  our  own  dozens. 

They  should  provide  cloee  contact  with 
students  and  teachers  of  the  hoet  country. 

I  request  additional  support  to  asstot  those 
instltuttons  which  meet  these  standards. 

4.  Create  Special  Programs  for  Future 
Leaders  Studying  in  the  United  Statea. 

There  are  some  90,000  foreign  students 
now  enrolled  In  U.S.  institutions.  Many  of 
them  will  someday  play  leading  rolea  in  their 
own  oountrlea.  We  must  Identify  and  asstot 
these  potential  leaders. 

I  recommend  that  HEW  and  AID  provide 
grants  to  enrich  their  educational  experionos 
tbroiigh  special  courses  and  summer  InsU- 
tutee. 


Tss  CHOica  wa  mrsr  : 

We  call  on  rich  nations  and  poor  nation*  to 
Join  with  us — ^to  help  each  otber  and  to  bdp 
themselves.  Tbto  must  be  the  first  work  ot 
the  world  for  generations  to  oome. 

For  our  part,  the  programs  in  Interna- 
tional Education  and  Health  I  am  recom- 
meiullng  thto  year  wlU  total  $694  million: 

— $364  million  in  the  foreign  asaisUnoe 
program. 

— glOS  million  In  the  Health,  Education, 
aad  Welfare  Department  program. 

—•II  million  In  the  Peace  Corps  program. 

— $56  million  In  the  Stote  Department  cul- 
tural and  edueatton  program. 
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As  I  IndlcctMl  la  my  m— tji  6ft ,_ 

AaitstaaM  Toaterday.  tb«w  im>g«uiM  wm 
b«  eoaduelea  te  •  inanner  etMiaMiDt  wtlli 
onr  bataac*  of  paTme&ti  potloy. 

Wa  moat  m«at  thoae  problana  1b  waya 
that  wUl  atnagtban  ftae  aoctotlw  and  pro- 
tect  the   tndlTtdnal   il^t  to   freedom    ctf 
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UmtrtO.  apaaklng  to  a  (aUudog  of  ttaa 
world'*  acbolaia  »t  the  SmltbaoDtan  XaatttQ« 
tlon,  I  mid:  ".  .  .  We  can  generate  grow- 
ing Ugbt  In  our  unlTene— or  we  can  allow 
tbe  rtarlmaei  to  gatbar." 

In  the  few  months  ilnoa  then,  fgr^-four 
mUUon  more  children  bare  come  Into  the 
world.  With  them  come  more  hunger — and 
more  hope. 

Since  that  time  the  groaa  national  product 
at  our  nation  haa  paaaed  the  9700  billion 
mark. 

.  Tlie  choloe  between  light  and  darkneaa, 
between  health  and  alckneaa.  between 
knowledge  and  Ignorance  la  not  one  that 
we  can  Ignore. 

The  light  we  geoarate  can  be  the  brlght- 
eat  hope  of  hlatory.  It  can  Illuminate  the 
■wayt  toward  a  bptter  life  for  all.  But  the 
darkneaa — if  we  let  It  gather— can  become 
the  final.  terrlbU  midnight  of  m*nfc>n/i 

The  International  Siflicatlon  and  Health 
Acta  of  10M  preaant  an  opportunity  to  b«- 
«tn  a  great  ahared  adventure  with  other 


Z  urge  the  Coo^aaa  to  act  awlftly  for 
a  wage  of  both  measurea. 
Our  national  Intereat  warranta  it. 
The  work  at  peace  demands  it. 

Ltkdow  B.  Johnson. 
'.  Boma.  rebruary  2,  19€S. 


TU 


OV  KoVCAnOWAL  Aire  Ooltdxaz. 
RB^nom 


(Addreaa  by  the  Honorable  Charlee  Prankel, 
Asatstant  Secretary  of  State  for  Sduoa- 
tional  and  Cultural  Affairs.  In  the  Uwaid 
L.  Bemayt  Potindatlon  lecture  series,  at  the 
Edward  B.  ICuirow  Center  of  Public  Dl- 
plomacy.  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy,  Tufts  University.  Medford, 
Mass.,  AprU  as,  1908) 

Few  places  oould  be  more  appropriate  aa  a 
fonun  for  a  discussion  of  educational  and 
cultural  aSalts  and  their  role  In  Interna- 
tional relations  than  a  Center  that  honors 
tb*  nans  of  Id  Murrow.  During  hu  notable 
and  busy  life,  he  was  a  public  teacher  and 
oonsclence.  a  eultlTated  man,  and.  before  his 
appointment  by  the  Praaidant.  an  unoOelal 
xepresentaUve  of  the  United  Statea  to  the 
world  abroad.  Simply  by  virtue  of  what  he 
waa.  he  was  a  practitioner  at  what  you  have 
oome  to  call  here  at  the  Fletcher  School  "the 
publlo  diplomacy" — a  private  individual 
whoee  private  beliefs  were  of  public  slgnlfl- 


Bls  antirs  career.  Indeed,  wss  almost  an 
apltome  of  the  work  of  the  pubUc  diplomat. 
Ha  was  Praaident  of  the  National  Student 
AasoeUUon.  aa  Assistant  Dtraotor  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Sduoation,  a  for- 
eign ooneqwndent,  a  commentator  in  the 
Ttaited  Statea  on  oar  doings  at  home  ">^ 
the  worlds  doings  away  from  home,  and  11- 
aaUy.  the  distinguished  Director  of  the 
XTnited  States  Infermatlan  Ageney.  And  at 
•U  Umas  he  waa  Bd  Murrow.  which  means 
that  be  always  repreaented  ■nm^Mwj  peeu- 
Itaily  stubborn  and  Indspendant  and  largar 
than  any  post  he  might  hold. 
■  I  approach  asy  taak  today,  therafore.  with 
•  spsolal  aansa  o(  aagarasss.  for  I  speak  from 
a  foruaa  graced  by  a  unique  nam*.  I  am 
awara,  too.  that  your  Dean,  ■rtunt^^^  Oullion, 
>*  >l*i>  A  qrmbol  of  the  movement  between 
Kovammant  and  private  life  which  has  be- 
come a  cbaractMlstic  of  our  time,  aztd  which 
rnvaala  the  lacraasingly  eloae  raUttoa  of  the 
pttbtte  dlptcaaaey  to  diplosnacy  in  its  more 
tvadlttoBal  fteas.  Hot  so  many  ■»y't»'s  ago 
I  had  a  ebaaca  to  ^sAk  with  Daaa  Onltton 


bd  waa  AmhaasMlor  OulUcn.    I  

btm,  ladasd.,  at  ^uaC  about  tha  ttrna  whan 
Z  waa  oioTlng  la  and  be  was  movlag  oat>-Z 
into  govanunaat,  sad  be  out  to  the  Madamio 
world.  I  am  not  at  all  sxire,  however,  that 
I  e«igbt  to  make  too  much  of  this  fact.  It 
may  invite  aome  of  you  to  the  reOeetion  that 
the  OovaramsBt  took  a  beating  twice  ovwr  in 
tfalB  transaction. 

COMGLUDUIU  lid^uaa 
It  la  nv  pleasant  though  somewhat  im- 
poalng  duty  to  give  the  concluding  lecture  in 
a  dlsttngtilshad  ssries  devoted  to  the  human 
aspects  tit  International  relations.  la  Invit- 
ing me  to  take  part.  Dean  Oullion  suggested 
that  I  might  deliver  not  only  the  last  lecture 
but  a  stunmary  lecture  Which  might  perhape 
draw  the  various  themes  on  which  you  have 
touched  Into  focus.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  shall  succeed,  but  tt  seems  to  me  that  a 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  educational  »^ 
cultural  relations  may  weU  meet  this  pur- 
pose. P>3r  It  seems  to  me  that  educational 
and  cultural  affairs  draw  together  what  is 
most  distinctive  and  new  al>out  the  current 
International  scene,  and  offer  instruments 
for  diplomacy  and  foreign  policy  whose  po- 
tential ^ability  is  enormous  and  haa  aa  yet 
only  begun  to  be  tut. 

■duoaUonal  and  cultural  affairs.  Indeed, 
are  not  simply  instruments  at  foredgn  policy. 
If  the  considerations  I  wish  to  put  before  you 
have  any  validity,  they  are  an  easentlal  part 
of  what  foreign  poUcy  today  Is  all  about. 
They  enter  into  the  deflnltlcoi  of  its  ends 
and  puipoasB,  and  are  not  simply  Instru- 
ments for  the  schlevement  of  ends  that  have 
been  defined  without  regard  to  them.  For  we 
are  in  an  era  which  haa  been  fundamentally 
affected  by  certain  new  phenomena  on  the 
human  scana,  aad  which  have  propelled  edu- 
oattoaal  and  raltural  relaUons  to  the  fore- 
front of  International  relatione.  If  I  am 
rl^t.  we  are  entaring  an  era  that  can  prop- 
erly be  called  "the  era  of  educational  and 
cultural  relations."  And  I  believe  that  Pres- 
idsnt  Johnson's  recent  Initlativee  in  this 
area— his  addreaa  at  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution la  Ssptamber.  his  Message  to  Congress 
at  the  beginning  of  Fabruary.  and  his  sub- 
mlssloQ  for  conslderatlcm  by  the  Congress  of 
the  International  Education  Act  of  1966— 
are  cspressions  and  re^wnses  to  this  era, 
and  efforts  to  stimulate  a  movement  In  our 
country  which  wUl  help  it  to  accommodate 
to  what  this  era  requires  of  it. 


Mueational  and  cultural  relations  between 
different  peoplee  are,  of  course,  not  peculiar 
toour  ttme.  The  first  great  epics  In  western 
literature  are  devoted  to  the  theme.  The 
TtoJ&n  War  appears  to  have  been  provoked 
bran  excessively  eager  exercise  in  cultural 
wrrtiange  the  abduction  of  Helen.  And  the 
Bible  contains  one  episode  after  another  of 
cultural  exchange,  and  a  variety  of  comments 
about  It.  By  falling  to  resist  tbe  temptation 
of  the  Serpent,  Adam  and  Eve,  after  all. 
found  themselves  transported  from  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  to  a  quite  different  way  of  life. 
This  U  only  the  first  in  a  long  series  of 
Instances  in  which  people  have  Identified 
cultural  exchange  as  the  work  of  the  devil. 
On  a  somewhat  leas  cosmic  level,  we  now 
have  reason  to  beUeve  that  even  before  the 
Boman  Biq>lre  laid  out  Its  roads,  there  was 
an  extradordlnary  commerce  between  east 
aad  west.  The  tracee  of  pre-Romaa  Celtic 
clvUiaatlcn  oaa  be  found  from  Britain  to  the 
Balkans. 

Ohrlstlaalty.  aa  we  know,  is  a  standing 
mcBumcBt  to  cultural  exctenge.  St.  Paul 
waa  a  Oreek-speaking  Boman  Jew;  8t  Augus- 
tine morsd  in  the  course  of  bis  life  from 
North  Africa  to  Britain,  and  sampled.  am<mg 
other  points  of  view.  Eastern  MaaleheLsm. 
Orsak  ska|>tlolsm.  aad  PUtooUm.  Aad  at  Ita 
high  pds*  medieval  Ohrtotlaalty  was  aa- 
ifobad  by  the  scholars,  teachers  aad  studeats 
from  many  eountrtea  who  gathered  together 


at  the  great  canters  of  Otartsttaa 
such  as  Paris. 

Nbr  baa  enltural  e«aiaag»  been  a  dqmv 
lateDaetoal  or  abstract  pheaomenon.  Aa  a 
result  of  Iteroo  Polo's  voyages,  what  we  no* 
kaow  aa  spagbettt  came  to  Italy,  and  «• 
diet  aad  eeonomy  of  that  eowutey  was  sMb- 
stantiaUy  changed.  Legend  has  It  that  eeffH 
aad  orateaants,  that  delectable  ocmbiaatlaa. 
waa  one  of  the  lasting  contributions  of  tks 
Tuiklah  invasions  of  Europe.  The  mrftMst 
Is  tb*  Turkish  orcaoent;  aad  whea  the  Turks 
were  beaten  back  from  the  gatea  of  vieau 
la  ion,  it  is  reported,  they  left  strange  green 
beaaa  scattered  around  in  their  ahaadcatd 
camps.  Vienna  was  never  the  same.  Whettaw 
this  puticular  event  U  legendary  (h-  not  It 
does  point  to  an  importaat  and  undniv 
neglected  truth — namrty,  that  war  haa  been 
one  of  tbe  principal  InstrwnentaUtlefl  of  crd* 
tural  dlffxision,  and  that  after  a  war,  vlcton 
and  vanquished  have  a  way  of  «»Mi«T»tn, 
their  vices.  ^^ 

Cni.TUaAI.    BXCBAMGK    IN    THX    MOOXKN    WOILD 

In  the  modem  world,  ss  we  know,  cultuni 
eanbange  has  become  deliberate,  plaiuied. 
and  widespread.  The  European  nations,  for 
some  oentuilea.  deliberately  transports 
their  cultures,  or  bits  of  their  cultures,  to 
the  colonial  areas.  And  weU-establlabed  ac- 
tions, like  the  Japanese  and  the  Turks,  In  u 
effort  to  avoid  being  Europeanlzed  at  th* 
direction  of  the  Europeans,  systematleally 
sent  their  leaders  and  young  people  to  vtil- 
ous  parts  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
combing  the  West  for  Ideas  and  technlquei, 
and  adapting  them  to  their  own  uses. 

To  speak  of  educational  and  cultural  rela- 
tions, then,  la  certainly  not  to  speak  of  any- 
thing peculiarly  new  or  contemporary.  It  k 
to  speak  of  an  aspect  of  human  hlatory  that 
has  been  present  from  tbe  tinw  that  different 
groups  of  hunutn  beings  first  came  into  con- 
tact with  one  another.  And  as  I  have  alreadj 
suggested,  these  relations  have  been  a  eon- 
sequence  of  war  between  human  groups  ii 
well  as  of  peaceful  relations  between  tbem. 
A  strong  argument  can  even  be  made  that 
most  wars  have  been  Important  In  the  long 
run  only  for  the  cultural  exchanges  they 
have  initiated.  In  any  case,  whether  In  war 
or  in  peace,  cultural  exchange  has  been  a 
major  executive  agent  In  the  changes  that 
constitute  human  history.  A  powerful 
school  of  anthropologists  has  maintained, 
indeed,  that  contact  with  external  cultural 
la  the  most  important  single  cause — aoma 
have  even  insisted,  the  only  cause — of  the 
movement  out  of  social  Inertia  Into  aodal 
change. 

TutES  pxaiooa  of  cultdsal  xxchamgb 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  difference,  and  s 
difference  of  the  greatest  signlflcanos,  I 
believe,  in  cultural  relations  as  we  know 
them  today.  Broadly  speaking,  I  venturs  to 
suggest,  we  may  dlstlnguUh  three  grist 
stages  In  the  history  of  cxUtural  eichsms. 
In  the  first  stage,  which  covered  the  longest 
period  In  himian  history,  cultural  exchange 
was  simply  an  acddential  by-product  of  thi 
contact  between  different  groups.  It  waa  not 
usually  sou^t.  and  it  was  frequently  re- 
slsted.  In  the  second  stage,  cultural  ex- 
change—or, at  any  rate,  the  triumph  of  onal 
own  culture  over  the  culture  of  othera— 
wss  not  acddential.  but  was  deUberatdy 
sought  and  promoted.  It  was  a  motive  si 
well  as  a  consequence  of  war,  of  commerce, 
of  Imperial  organlxation  and  Imperial  rivalry. 
and  the  preponderant  influence  over  It  wa« 
exercised  by  govemmeat  or  govemment- 
sponaored  activities  or  by  churches.  Thla  la 
the  period  of  tbe  great  explorations  and  of 
colonisation,  which  came  to  its  climax  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

TBI  TBBD  •TAOB 

The  third  stag*  is  the  one  in  which  ws 
have  now  entered.  It  is  auuksd  by  an  o- 
traordlnaxy  flow  of  cultural  trafllo— of  peoplt. 
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aaws.  Ideas.  Idsologlss,  fsiiilons.  «««*««t»i^ 
and  passions — between  almi|4t  all  tba  binaaa 
groups    In    the    world.     Ttis   cultm»l    ex- 
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farther  and 
any  kind  of 
the  past.    Aad 
msde  to  re- 
Is  prcrtiably  not 
tt  is  an  ahnost 


ehange,  a  good  part  of  which  is  not  deUber- 
fttely  planned  or  Intended, '"        -      - 
penetrates  more  deeply   " 
cultural  exchange  known 
wbUe  efforts  can  and  have 
alat  the  flow  of  this  traffic. 

fundamentally  reaistlble,     „ 

aatomstlo  consequence  of  changes  in  ths 
character  of  huntan  thought  and  work,  aad 
In  the  conditions  of  humani  travel  and  com- 
munication. Most  of  us  111  most  parts  of 
tbe  world  simply  live  In  a  physical,  psycho- 
logical and  moral  nelghborbpod  that  has  an 
International  color  and  dhiiension.  and  we 
Uve  In  such  a  neighborhood  whether  we 
know  It  or  not,  or  like  It  en  not. 

Moreover,  this  Is  not  all  t^t  characterizes 
thla  third,  relatively  new  ajtage  in  the  his- 
tory of  cultural  relations.  What  also  charac- 
terises It  Is  that  organize^  social  Instltu- 
Uona — churches,  universities,  foundations, 
voluntary  associations,  and  governments — 
alao  pUy  as  heavy  or  ]a  heavier  role 
than  ever  as  Inltlatcns  and  regulatcxi  of  the 
cultural  traffic.  In  brief,  Inj  ^hls  third  stage, 
cultural  exchange  Is  the  ac^dental  but  at 
the  same  time  the  Inexorajble  consequence 
of  the  accelerating  contact  jdf  different  hu- 
man groups,  and  It  la  also  djeeply  affected  by 
deliberately  adopted  social  j  policies,  official 
and  unofficial.  Finally,  tna  cultural  ex- 
diange  has  a  new  quality.  |^ot  only  do  the 
powerful  nations  Impose  thcmselvee  on  the 
attention  of  the  lees  powerful,  but  the  less 
powerful  Impose  themselves  i  on  the  atten- 
tion or  the  more  powerful,  i  A  century  ago, 
an  untutored  Inhabitant  o^  an  Asiatic  city 
waa  likely  to  be  made  shatply  aware  every 
day  that  there  really  was  i  Europe,  but  a 
worker  In  a  European  factory  might  well  not 
have  the  fact  that  Asia  eclated  clearly  in 
focus  In  bis  mind.  That  is  i  hot  likely  to  be 
the  case  today.  The  flow  of  lUiformatlon,  at- 
tention and  trouble  is  In  both  directions,  and 
the  flow  Is  between  cultures  and  peoples 
which  have  in  the  past  regarded  themselves 
u  remote  in  history,  experiellce  and  destiny, 
souacas  and  paort^rrpcs 

Aa   In   the   case   of   any  I  ^ther   so-called 
"stage"  or  "era"  in  history,  vf^  can,  of  course, 
trace  the  sources  or  protot] 
era  to  places  and  times  fa 
the  past.    In  the  Middle  A| 

Church  promoted  the  Idea.,. ^ 

cultiire,  crossing  over  the  mountains,  and 
transcending  even  the  intense  feudal  loyal- 
ties of  the  period.  To  some  lirtent,  and  par- 
ticularly through  Its  auppwt  of  learning, 
the  Church  promoted  not  oily  this  idea.  In- 
deed, but  also  its  realization  In  practice.  In 
the  post-medieval  era,  acleiice  and  the  or- 
ganization of  learned  societies  also  fostered 
cultural  exchanges,  aa  did  th*  gradual  growth 
of  the  conception  that  humapllats  and  achol- 
sn  had  a  common  vocation!  kind  a  common 
audience.  In  the  period  o^  I  great  imperial 
rivalries,  artists,  writers,  philosophers,  sclen- 
tlate  and  students  came  anfli  went  as  indi- 
viduals to  and  from  the  gmt  capitals  of 
Europe.  And  In  the  nineteenth  centiny,  at 
the  height  of  the  period  of  cul  tural  imperial- 
ism. In  which  the  richer  nations  move  out 
towarda  the  poorer  ones,  A '  very  powerful 
counter-tendency  emerged  in  the  great  flow 
of  the  poor  and  persecuted  i  and  ualettered 
from  the  Old  Wwld  to  the  JJ^w. 

THK  xxvoLonoar  nr  K*iDv<n.KDGi 
Nevertheless,  the  most  decisive  charac- 
terlstlce  of  the  new  era  of  cijttmil  relations 
Have  emerged  only  recently.  In  the  present 
century,  and  particularly  In  the  last  twenty 
years,  we  have  entered  a  perlixl  In  which  the 
Internal  history  of  every  i4tion,  and  the 
Intimate  dally  experience  ol  growing  num- 
txn  of  individuals,  have  teen  vitally  af- 
fected by  certain  radical  dtmges.    Among 
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them  are  thaHtolntton  la  kaosrledga  and  la 
the  place  that  tba  nam  of  kaowledga  ooou- 
pies  in  society;  the  eKtraotdinary  revolu- 
tion in  the  technology  of  'toavel  aad  commu- 
nication; the  advent  of  the  school  aa  a  ma- 
jor instrument  of  social  development  and 
social  control;  and  tbe  r«^d  axKl  now  almost 
universal  acceptance  of  tha  egalitarian  lan- 
guage and  moral'  outlook  of  democracy. 
Whatevw  the  practice  of  a  people  of  a  gov- 
ernment may  be,  and  however  various  or 
even  bizarre  their  interpretations  of  de- 
mocracy may  seem,  there  is  hardly  a  people 
or  a  govarament  in  the  world  today  whleta 
would  not  try  to  explaln^andjustlfy  its  be- 
havior in  what  it  prasoRfas  democratlo 
terms. 

In  these  factors  we  have  the  major  sources 
of  the  new  era  of  cultural  relations.  Iliey 
are  erf  such  magnitude  that  they  Imply  a  new 
era  In  International  relations  as  well.  Iliey 
have  changed  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
national  power,  the  character  and  function 
of  diplomacy,  and  the  very  terms,  I  believe. 
In  which  the  conception  of  "national  inter- 
est" must  be  defined.  :  ->.i  lo 

BCIXNCZ  AS  A  BOCIAL  tNSTITDnOir 

"Hie  revt>lutlon  in  knowledge,  which  is  the 
first  of  the  factors  that  affects  tbe  present 
scene,  has  had  a  number  of  significant  con- 
sequences that  are  relevant  to  our  present 
scene.  In  the  first  i^ace,  the  massive  devel- 
opment of  science  as  a  social  Institution — 
as  a  set  of  arrangements  for  acquiring,  com- 
municating and  assessing  information — haa 
advanced  and  sc^idlfled  the  growth  of  an 
international  community  of  co-wOTkers  whose 
standards  and  tempier  of  mind,  and,  not  in- 
frequently, whoee  loyalties  transcend  purely 
parochial  barriers.  Olven  tbe  existence  of 
science,  even  If  of  nothing  else,  International 
affairs  are  not  simply  an  arena  for  rivalry,  dis- 
agreement and  misunderstanding.  They  are 
alao  an  arena  In  which  some  men  speak  the 
same  language,  seek  the  same  goals,  and  have 
worked  out  a  procedure  for  the  rational  reao- 
lutlon  of  differences  of  opinion. 

Moreover,  these  men  of  science  have  new 
prestige  and  influence.  For  in  the  laat  few 
decades,  the  traditional  relationship  between 
science  and  technology  has  been  altered. 
In  the  past,  major  technological  innovations, 
like  the  wheel,  the  ccunpass,  or  the  steam 
engine,  were  often  developed  without  the 
immediate  support  of  any  large  Ixxly  of  baslo 
theoretical  research.  Often,  these  techao- 
loglcal  innovations  themselves  provided  In- 
struments and  analogies  which  were  xised  by 
sclentlBts.  Today,  however,  basic  theoretical 
research  Is  the  Indispensable  prerequisite  for 
the  overwhelming  proportic«  of  technological 
inventions.  Research  and  development  is  a 
major  component  of  a  modem  industrial  es- 
tablishment. The  power  of  the  American 
industrial  establishment,  for  example,  prob- 
ably turns  more  than  anything  else  on  our 
capacity  to  devote  large  numbers  of  people 
and  large  amounte  of  capital  to  basic  re- 
search and  development.  Science,  more  than 
ever  before,  therefore,  is  an  engine  which 
drives  human  history  along  tte  tmparfectly 
chartered  road.  And  with  thla  change  there 
haa  alao  come  quite  nat\irally.  a  new  role  and 
influence  for  sdentiste.  and  for  their  typical 
Institutions  like  the  laboratory  and  the 
university. 

It  is  no  longer  possible,  therefore,  for  any 
country  that  daeirea  to  prosper,  and  under- 
stands tbe  conditions  for  such  prosperity  Ukat 
must  now  be  met,  to  ignore  the  peculiar 
demands  and  the  peculiar  mores  of  the 
learned  community.  And  under  the  pres- 
sure of  adenttfle  standards  of  workmanship, 
these  demands  and  these  mores  are  becoming 
Increasingly  alike  in  all  ootmtrles,  in- 
creasingly trans-national  and  international. 
Indeed,  not  tiie  least  of  these  demands  Is  that 
the  scientific  communities  of  the  different 
nations.  If  only  in  their  own  self-interest, 
must  remain  in  touch  with  each  other. 


Mbrsovar,  we  must  act  taiaglne  that  tlkt 
obaagee  wlilch  sdeaoe  baa  broogbt  ar«  aal# 
la  ttie  field  of  {^yaical  tonovatioa.  It  Ik 
more  laiaa  evldeat  that  the  appUeatlcn  of 
new  tecbaoiogleB  Involves  great  changaa  Ua 
human  behavl<Hr  and  the  crganlaation  cf 
sofllety,  and  that  they  demand  a  degree  of 
llexlMllty  and  a  capacity  for  quick  adapta- 
tion on  the  part  of  tbe  human  *i*»ni%i  ba- 
yoad  anything  that  has  been  demanded  of 
this  ludaial  in  tbe  past.  Indeed,  many  tech- 
nlcal  Innovatloas  are  actually  innovatloai 
in  the  fleld  of  human  crgantaatton.  Tba  aa- 
sembly  line  and  traffic  contrals  are  only  man 
obvious  examples.  And  tbaaa  changaa  in 
the  ways  in  which  bumaa  bein^  orgaalae 
ttadr  joint  ventures  have  coma  to  be  In- 
fluenced increasingly  by  fundamental  safe 
search  in  the  social  sciences. 

It  Is  trus  that  we  oontlnue  to  depend 
much  more  on  hunch,  aa  Ixtgenulty.  and  on 
folk  wisdom  In  arranging  our  social  affairs 
than  we  do  in  the  physical  sciences.  Never- 
theless, it  is  reasonably  plain.  I  tblnk,  that 
just  as  the  oomplexltlea  and  praasuraa  of 
modem  life  have  been  generated  very  largely 
by  organiaed  reaearcb.  tbe  answers  to  theae 
eooaplsxities  and  pressures.  If  we  find'  them 
at  aU,  are  also  likely  to  come  In  large  part 
from  organised  resaarch.  And  because  or- 
ganiaed research  is  Increasingly  intaiaa- 
tlooal  in  Ito  methods  and  practical  conse- 
quences, this  msans.  In  effect,  that  we  have 
systematlaed  and  galvanised  the  proceae  of 
cultural  exchange. 

I  do  not  take  this,  however,  to  be  an  op- 
timistic utterance.  It  defines  a  problem;  it 
does  not  offer  a  solirtlon.  Fof  we  have  a 
natural  Interest  in  maintaining  diversity  in 
the  world;  a  great  many  people  In  a  great 
many  nations  resist  such  changes;  a  large 
number  of  them,  given  the  preemineace  of 
the  United  States  In  science  and  technology, 
blame  these  changes  on  us,  even  though  they 
are  rather  the  producte  of  a  secular  change 
in  human  knowledge  and  in  the  relation  of 
man  to  his  environment;  and.  not  least, 
technology  makes  trouble  because  it  makes 
trouble  so  visibly  and  noisily,  and  oommxinl- 
cates  Ite  impact  so  quickly  and  so  far. 

TKX  aXVOLUnON  IH  TBCHNOLOOT 

The  revolution  in  the  technology  of  tsavri 
and  communication.  Indeed.  Is  In  ItaaU  a 
second  n\ajor  factor  in  the  emergence  of  tbe 
new  era  In  International  affairs  that  I  am 
attempting  to  describe.  It  has  made  the 
reporting  of  news  itself  a  major  Influence 
on  what  actually  happens.  It  has  nude  for- 
eign places  reaaues  at  the  breakfast-table 
every  morning.  It  has  put  ths  decision- 
makers  under  extraordinary  pressure  to 
make  decisions  fast  and  to  make  half  a 
dozen  at  once.  It  has  placed  a  premium  on 
planning  and  on  tbe  capacity  to  deUberate 
carefully  about  hypothetical  problems  be- 
cause the  chance  to  deliberate  about  real 
ones  Is  generally  likely  to  be  short  and  not 
very  sweet.  And  not  least,  it  fosters  the  im- 
pression that  we  know  w^iat  is  going  on  and 
why  In  other  places  because  we  sse  so  ouicb 
aad  bear  ao  much  about  them. 
wxsTxXN  xuaon 

A  parttcularly  troublesoma  axample  of 
thU  may  weU  be  our  preaent  relations  with 
Western  Europe.  The  natural  flow  of  peo- 
ple, information  and  ideas  between  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe  may  weU 
encourage  the  beUef  in  many  people's  naiads 
on  each  aide  of  the  Atlantic  that  they  bawa 
an  accurate  understanding  of  the  other  aid*. 
Certainly,  a  reasonably  large  part  of  tbe 
news  In  European  newapi^Mrs,  for  example. 
Is  devoted  to  the  Amerlcaa  domestic  soaaa. 
But  imderstandlng  does  not  conUst  la 
grasping  Isolated  bite  of  information,  nuai- 
eroiu  as  they  may  be.  It  consiste  In  know- 
ing bow  to  connsct  these  bite  and  piecaa  of 
Infonnatlcn,  in  being  able  to  place  tbsm  la 
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tlM  oontazt  ttast  — r'**''T  uut  lUumliiatM 
tban.  •nd  guMM  u*  In  dnwUic  pcopv  in* 
ttnaett  tron  ttem.  And  this  imilMilaixl 
Inc  In  d«pih  ouuMt  b*  bioBcht  into  bdnc 
br  •  Mila»  or  nporta  flMttad  out  into  tiM 
aicbt.    It  nquliM  «  alovar  prooM*  ot  adu- 

tcmatki  (Uaoourw  amooff  tbOM  who  lutTs 
tb*  iTMtaM  Inflmnoe  in  **'^r*"c  tb«  fun<te- 
OMntal  oatagwlM  utd  b«l>tU  of  ttaought  ot 
a  population.  FtwiMly  b«c»UM  the  p«o- 
pl«  of  tlM  Attentto  »n«  haar  ao  much  and 
Me  M  much  of  MWh  oUmt,  thfw*  U  a  stronc 
naoMrity  for  ajatamatie  progtaou  of  adu- 
fiaOonal  and  cuItunU  axehanga  acroaa  the 
Atlantto.  Tbaza  la  a  Job  for  aohoola  and 
univamtiaa  to  do,  and  for  taachara  and 
atudanta.  and  it  U  probably  a  laisar  Job  than 

bflfOf*. 

TRX  BSTBLOnif O  MAlIOIta 

Tha  Job  of  taachara,  atudanta  and  adu- 
aatlonal  Inctltutlona  la  parhapa  aran  mora 
arldant  whan  wa  turn  to  tha  daraloplng  na- 
tlona.  Par  it  te  tOain.  to  bagln  with  tha 
moat  alamantary  fact,  that  if  w«  ara  to  hava 
fmitful  and  mutually  banafldal  ralatlona 
with  the  people  of  thaee  nattona.  wa  must 
know  more  about  them.  Not  *"«ugh  of  ua 
know  rary  much,  and  too  many  of  ua  know 
nothing  at  all.  It  U  in  reap<uiaa  to  thla 
^nple  fact  that  a  baata  element  <^  the 
PrMdent'a  new  program  In  mtematiooal 
eduoatlon  la  the  International  Education 
Act  of  1066— a  propoaal  whoae  intention  la 
to  atrangthen  the  Intellectual  oiqtaolty  and 
cultural  ImaglnaUon  which  we  Americana 
can  bring  to  any  of  our  actlTltiee  ovenaas. 


■OCUL  CHANQK 

But  an  even  more  powerful  imperative 
atanda  behind  the  atepe.  that  the  United 
Btatea  OoTemment  la  now  taking  to  aharpen 
and  increaae  Ita  alforU  in  international  edu- 
cation. It  la  the  imperative  preaented  by  a 
aeoular  change  In  aocial  structuna  of  the 
CMtteat  aigniflcanee.  The  family,  tradi- 
tional religloua  organlaatlooa.  and  the 
neighborhood  ccpununity  have  in  the  paat 
been  the  moat  powerful  aocial  agendea  with 
regard  to  the  formation  of  human  attltudea 
and  the  ocmtrol  of  hiunan  behavior.  In 
bott  modem  and  modernizing  societiea, 
however,  the  power  of  theee  agendea  must 
BOW  be  supplemented.  They  cannot  by 
thamaelvea  o^m  with  the  pace  of  change,  or 
the  diaturbanoea  of  InduatrialinUon  and 
tnbanlaatlon.  Neither  are  they  capable  of 
training  people  in  the  akllla  a  modem  eoon- 
omy  raqulrea,  or  in  the  attltudea  and  na- 
ttonal  panqtectlve  which  apeu  the  differenoe 
today  between  a  viable  and  unviable  aodety. 
The  echoed,  primary,  aecondary  or  advanced, 
haa  In  ccmaequenoe  been  projected  to  the 
foreftont  of  contemporary  history,  it  haa 
become  an  indispensable  agency  of  sodal 
development  and  control. 

MOLM  or  TRX  aCBOOL 

The  school  is  fundamental  in  our  foreign 
reUttons  because  investment  in  human  be- 
ings U  an  Indlapenaable  Inveatment  for  de- 
velt^ment.  It  la  fundamental  because  edu- 
cation U  not  <mly  a  capital  Inveatment  but 
providea  a  couaumer'a  good  which  a  mount- 
ing number  of  people  everywhere  are  de- 
■aandlng  with  greater  and  greater  urgency 
for  thanaelvee  or  their  children.  It  is 
fundamental  becauae  only  the  school  can 
provide  Individuals  with  the  means  to 
undantand  and  control  their  experience 
with  all  the  elements  It  contains  that  signal 
the  existence  and  importance  of  distant 
plaeee  in  the  world. 

.  ;  ^Jff*  but  not  at  aU  least,  the  school  Is 
t  ,  nmdamental  becauae  cloee  aaaodatlon  be- 
tween the  schools  of  different  countries  Is 
a  primary  means  for  creating,  for  the  long 
rm,  patterns  of  mutual  respect  and  for- 
oearance  on  the  International  scene.  The 
doae  relatloo  of  education  to  development 
has  been  emphaalaed  by  the  Fieetdent  m 


I>is  recent  maaaaga  to  tha  Oongreaa,  »»«d  la 
raflactsd  in  the  greater  ■«»«pt»m«  which  the 
Agency  for  International  Devtiopmant  U  go- 
ing to  give  to  eduoaitlaa,  along  with  health 
ud  food  prodnotiaa.  In  ita  programa.  But 
heyond  the  reeognlttoa  of  eduoatlon  aa  an 
hwtrumant  of  development,  there  la  an  addl- 
ttonal  feature  of  the  Freaident'a  program 
that  la  equaUy  hnportant.  Bduoational  oo- 
operation  with  other  »^*<"Tts  la  conceived  as 
part  of  the  enduring  nattonal  interest  of  the 
Uhlted  Stotea,  a  neoeaalty  for  us  and  for  oth- 
tn  In  building  a  Ormer  structure  for  peace. 
The  President's  program  la  addreaeed  not  only 
to  the  emergency  situation  of  the  devek^ 
ing  nations,  but  to  an  a^wct  or  character- 
istic of  the  human  scene  today  that  Is  go- 
ing to  be  preeent  even  U  and  after  the  ixob- 
lems  of  the  developing  nations  begin  to  re- 
cede. It  adds  a  new  dimension  to  the  Federal 
Government's  Interest  In  education.  That 
is  why  an  important  reqwnsibUity  for  the 
program  has  been  lodged  in  the  Cabinet  De- 
partment with  the  general  and  abiding  re- 
qwDsibllity  for  eduoatton— the  Department 
of  Health,  Iducatlon,  and  Welfare. 

DKKOCaACT 

Theee  considerations  take  me  to  the  final 
charaeterlstlo  of  the  preeent  International 
scene  which  has  piished  educational  and  cul- 
tural reUttons  to  the  foreground.  It  U  the 
advent  of  democracy,  and  of  the  language 
of  liberty,  equaUty  and  fraternity,  as  the 
fundamental  leglUmatton.  real  or  profeesed, 
for  contemporary  government  and  for  the 
strugglee  and  asplraUons  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  planet. 

International  affairs  can  no  longer  be  con- 
ducted, and  are  no  longer  conducted,  as  af- 
faira  between  the  high  and  mighty,  the 
crowned  heads  and  elected  preeldenta,  alone. 
The  beads  of  government  speak  over  the 
heads  of  their  fellows  to  the  citizens  who 
are  the  presumed  source  of  authority.  Every 
Important  move  in  foreign  policy  Involves 
an  effort  not  only  to  move  another  govern- 
ment but  to  move  pubUc  oplnlodv  And  dis- 
tant though  pubUc  opinion  may  seem  from 
the  coundU  where  the  decisions  are  made, 
it  has  Its  effect  if  not  Immediately  then  in 
the  long  run. 

In  the  long  nm.  International  educational 
and  cultural  relations  play  a  decUlve  role  In 
the  flow  of  pubUc  opinion.  They  work  per- 
haps leea  dramatlcaUy  than  the  more  rapid 
technlquea  for  effecting  changee  In  opinion, 
and  theee  latter,  of  comae,  cannot  be  ne- 
glected. But  opinion  Is  generally  a  reflection 
of  character  and  outlook,  of  long  training 
and  education,  and  not  simply  of  the  meet 
recent  information  that  one  recelvee.  If 
public  opinion  In  our  nation  and  In  the 
world  U  to  be  consistent  with  the  Intereets 
"^  peace  and  of  mutxial  tolerance  between 
diverse  systems  and  ctUturee,  a  substantial 
effort  must  be  made  In  the  field  of  mutual 
education  and  cultural  exchange. 

It  Is.  of  oouise,  poeslble  to  adopt  alternative 
appraaehea  to  this  state  of  affairs.  At  least 
once  before,  the  nations  of  Europe  were  faced 
by  a  secular  shift  In  the  conditions  of  na- 
ttonal security  and  power.  This  occurred 
when  Improvements  in  navigation  made  it 
poeslble  for  them  to  move  out  into  the  open 
seas.  They  met  this  test  by  establishing  a 
system  of  commercial  rivalry  and  warfare 
with  whoee  effects  we  are  stUl  struggling,  in 
the  emerging  era  of  educational  and  cultural 
reUttons.  the  solidifloatton  of  a  system  of 
educattonal  and  cultural  warfare  and  ideolog- 
ical recrimination  is  of  course  a  poaslblllty 
The  school  systems  of  the  wwld.  past  and 
preeent.  have  made  their  eontrlbutloos  to 
chauvinism  and  Insularity. 

But  there  is  an  alternative.  In  an  area  in 
which  men  demand  equality.  In  which  the 
citizens  of  nations  long  subject  insist  on 
looking  you  In  the  eye.  it  Is  possible— and  it 
is  necessary— to  seek  cultural  exchange  on  a 
basis  of  equaUty  and  to  the  spirit  that  each 
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natioB  haa  as  much  to  leam  as  to  teach,  m 

la  poadhle-and  it  U  neoeaaary— to  act  on  t2 
princlpU  that,  where  eduoatton  la  mnrwiJi 
where  a  people's'  deepeet  valuea  are  athaM 
tte  ear  as  wdl  ss  tha  mouth  ahouldka 
tarooght  into  pUy.  Educattonal  and  oultoM 
reUttona  today,  if  they  are  to  aerve  the  eon! 
moncauaea  of  humanity,  and  if  they  aieto 
aerve  our  moat  enduring  national  intenat 
require  a  delicate  touch  and  a  ooopenttve  ta 
temattonal  approach.  They  cannot  rest  m 
the  preauo^iilon  that  our  nation  or  any  oT 
tion  has  a  mission  to  educate  the  worid. 

Ohauoer  wrote  of  the  derk  of  Oxford-  "And 
gladly  wolde  he  leme  and  gladly  teche  "  This 
is  the  spirit  of  the  inittattves  in  internauomd 
edu»tton  that  have  recentiy  been  launched 
by  Preetdent  Johnson.  They  repreemtw 
effort  on  our  part  to  make  ourselves  ready  fw 
a  cooperative  enterprise  in  which  we  win 
Join  with  other  nations,  if  they  deelre. 
Basic  ornDzuMn 

What  are  the  basic  guidelines  for  educa- 
ttonal and  cultural  poUcy  In  this  emerglac 
1^  of  educational  and  cultural  relations? 
They  are  Implldt.  I  think,  in  what  I  hav* 
said.  " 

—  Educational  and  cultural  prograas 
should  be  bilateral  or  multilateral  whersvtr 
poeslble.  not  unilateral.  j 

—  They  should  rest  on  the  established 
prlndple  In  all  free  educational  systems  tbat 
there  Is  a  difference  between  education  and 
propaganda,  and  they  must  exemplify  this 
prlndple  in  practice.  ^  ,  — . 

—  Their  success  should  be  measund 
against  long-term  goals,  not  short-term  ones. 

—  They  should  be  geared,  for  practical  rea- 
sons  as  weU  as  for  reasons  of  policy,  to  tha 
needs,  interests  and  modes  of  behavior  of  the 
people  most  ImmedUtely  concerned— schol- 
ars, teachers,  artists,  students. 

—  TTiey  should  be  conceived  and  Imple- 
mented as  continuing  programs,  as  respouca 
to  Imperatives  that  are  now  permanent  on 
the  human  scene.  They  should  not  be  viewed 
primarily  as  a  means  for  the  achlev«nent  of 
passing  objectives. 

—  Plnally,  the  educational  and  cultural 
programs  of  the  Federal  Oovenmient,  though 
they  are  indispensable,  should  properly  be 
viewed  only  as  elements  In  a  larger  national 
enterprise.  They  should  not  be  and  cannot 
be  substitutes  for  non-governmental  efforts. 
Their  main  purpose,  properly.  Is  further  to 
release  and  stimulate  the  energies  of  the  non- 
Federal  and  private  sectors  of  our  country, 
which  are  already  leading  the  efforts  In  in- 
ternational education  and  cultural  exchange. 

This  leoture,  as  you  know.  Is  the  last  in 
a  series  of  lecturee  devoted  "to  the  human 
aspects  of  international  relations."  I  con- 
fess that,  as  a  man  who  has  spent  most  of 
his  life  as  a  professional  teacher  of  phlloeo- 
phy,  I  had  the  tempution  to  ask  the  kind 
of  troubleeome  question  about  this  theme 
that  has  made  phlloeophy  notorious.  For 
international  relations,  after  sll.  are  rda- 
tlons  between  nations,  and  nations  are  com- 
posed of  human  beings.  Even  dlplomsts 
probably  qualify  as  members  of  the  species. 
What  can  poasiUy  be  meant,  then,  by  speak- 
ing of  the  human  a^>ects  of  international 
relations  as  though  there  were  some  aspects 
of  International  reUtions  that  were  not 
human? 

TRX  STATE  AND  THK   HT7MAN  BXtNO 

But  there  Is,  of  course,  a  meaning  that 
can  be  given  this  question.  There  are  those, 
past  and  preeent,  who  have  held  that  reU- 
ttona between  nations  must  be  measured  by 
{trlndplee  that  transcend  himian  interests. 
They  have  insisted  that  states  or  nations  are 
superior  things  unto  themselves,  whose 
signlfloanoe  and  destiny  are  not  meant  to  be 
measured  by  the  fate  of  the  individual 
human  beings  who  compose  them.  And  In 
this  century  as  much  as  ever,  and  perhaps 
more  than  ever,  the  language  In  which  for- 
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eign  pc^ey  la  Juatlfled  hm  t^eeome  Inoreaa- 
logly  abstract.  Moreover,  vnoh  at  what  we 
tukve  known  and  attll  know  If  "foreign  rela- 
tions" is  official  and  formalLj  It  Is  not  the 
kind  of  relation  that  Indlvidi  ils  have  to  their 
loimedlate  neighbors,  and  jsten  the  same 
rules  do  not  seem  to  apply. 

To  Q>eak  of  "the  human  iapeots  of  inter- 
national reUtione"  Is  to  ca^  attenitton  to 
wbat  is  unstructured  and  lufcrmallaed,  to 
what  is  a  matter  of  personAl  paychology  or 
aodal  outlook,  and  to  the  i  tnteroourse  be- 
tween mdivlduals  and  grofi^w  In  different 
nations  that  takee  place  bedause  the  people 
eonconed  want  It  to,  and  ]»<>t  because  offl- 
dals  have  said  that  It  mu$i.  Educational 
tod  cultural  relattloos  are  tierefore  a  very 
large  part  of  what  we  mean  i  by  "the  human 
ti|)ects  of  International  relwions."  Today. 
an  alert  and  re^wnaive  govptronent  cannot 
help  but  have  a  larger  InterMt  In  them. 

CAVEAT 

The  dangers  are  plain.  (Hvemment  offl- 
dslB,  even  professors  of  phUk^ophy  on  leave 
of  absence,  should  be  carefijly  watched  at 
any  time,  and  certainly  wh^  they  suggest 
that  they  have  an  Interest  in  natters  that 
belong  above  all  to  private  Wte,  Judgment 
and  conscience,  or  to  the  free  ocmununity  of 
aeholars  and  teaohers.  Tec]  a  gn»«>ri>nv>Ti<: 
policy  In  the  field  of  Intemaucmal  education 
and  cultural  exchange  Is  an  Ipeeoapable  Im- 
perative today — as  Inescapable  as  a  policy  on 
defense  or  commerce  or  out^  space.  It  Is 
Inescapable  because  there  hais  been  a  change 
in  the  human  environment.  The  reepooae 
that  a  government  gives  to  this  Imperative 
will  test  Its  alertness  to  new  necessities  and 
to  something  noore  besides.  It  will  test  Its 
ftdellty  to  a  liberal  view  of  human  dvlllza- 
tton.  For.  In  the  end,  the  free  exchange 
of  Ideas,  the  free  movement  of  people,  the 
meeting  of  Individuals  as  lOdlvlduals  with- 
out regard  to  the  borders — ^none  of  theee  are 
dmply  Instruments  of  natiot*!  policy.  The 
national  policy  of  a  free  and  ^(vUlaed  govern- 
ment is  one  Instnmaent  fori  aoblevlng  such 
Ideals.  I  ^^ 

In  brief,  we  are  well  Into  hh  era  in  Inter- 
national relations  that  deserves  to  be  recog- 
nised as  qualitatively  new.  Jl  will  test  gov- 
ernment, but  it  wUl  test  a  gr^t  many  people 
who  are  not  In  government  as  well,  and  it 
will  test  the  capacity  of  people  In  and  out  of 
government  to  work  together.  But  It  is  naore 
than  a  test;  It  Is  an  opportunity  to  go  farther 
with  Ideals  that  have  lit  the  history  of  our 
civilization,  and  to  appredMe  them  more 
deeply.  T\ 

There  Is,  however,  a  somtre — or,  at  any 
rate,  not  entirely  encouraging)— aspect  to  the 
thesis  I  have  put  before  yofi  If  it  Is  tnie 
that  the  era  of  educatioiul  aid  cultural  reU- 
ttons impUee  that  the  humafl  arpeota  of  In- 
ternational relations  will  beMme  even  more 
pronounced  than  In  the  pesi.  I  am  not  sure 
that  1  have  left  you  vrtth  ah  entirely  reaa- 
•unng  thought.  The  only  cottsoUtion  I  have 
to  offer  Is  that  It  would  be  e^^n  leae  cheerful 
to  say  to  you  that  our  futurfci  was  not  at  all 
In  our  hands. 

(From  the  Washington  ( p.o.)  Poat, 
June  6,  1066]  T 

iNTBtNATIONAI.  8T  ]p>IB8 

Given  the  Intimacy  of  the  iiTorld's  Integra- 
tion In  these  days  of  Interplanetary  transit, 
people  who  live  on  one  part  of  this  planet 
Md  better  know  something  tJbout  the  peopU 
TOO  Uve  on  other  parts  of  It- '  Perhaps  there 
«»s  a  time  when  Americans  1  ^ould  afford  to 
oe  Ignorant  of  the  customs,  i^tttuttons  and 
*Wages  of  most  of  their  fepow-BarthUnga; 
out  that  time  certainly  passed,  at  least  when 
HM  united  SUtes  assumed  the  responslblli- 
«•  of  a  world  power.  ]| 

J^P  to  a  deeade  ago  the  fitlllttes  for  the 
■tttdy  of  modem  languages  In  American 
•choois  and  ooUeges  were  piWuUy  meagw. 


Fewer  than  15  per  cent  of  aaeocMlary  aohool 
students  studied  a  modem  language — and 
most  of  these  confined  themselvea  to  French 
and  Spanish.  Three-fourths  of  the  earth's 
popuUtton  spoke  languages  for  which  almost 
no  instruction  was  avaUable  in  the  United 
States.  Knowledge  of  foreign  culturea  w«a 
aimlUrly  reatrtcted. 

A  good  deal  was  done  to  remedy  this  situ- 
ation In  the  provisions  of  the  "Language  and 
Area  Centers"  program  authorised  by  Title 
VI  of  the  Nattonal  Defense  Education  Act. 
Tbat  Act  has  serious  limitations,  however. 
To  overcome  them.  Representative  John 
Brademas  has  Introduced,  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has  ap- 
proved, a  bill  authorizing  a  dtuneetlc  pro- 
gram designed  to  strengthen  international 
studlee  and  research  In  American  colleges 
and  unlveralUes.  This  U  called,  perhaps 
somewhat  mlsleadlngly,  the  International 
Education  Act  of  1966.  It  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  Improving  the  educational 
fadllttes  of  foreign  countries.  It  U  de- 
signed solely  to  promote  American  under- 
standing of  foreign  lands.  We  think  it  will 
afford  an  Invaluable  enrichment  of  Ameri- 
can education  as  well  as  an  Important  sup- 
port for  American  leadership  In  international 
affairs. 

TtUs  meas\ire  is  soon  to  come  before  the 
House  for  action  and  It  ought  to  be  passed 
by  a  vote  that  will  show  by  its  size  the 
that  the  members,  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, understand  the  challenge  of  ovir  tlmee. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  accMn- 
pllshments  of  the  89th  Congress  In  the 
field  of  education  will  have  an  Important 
and  far-reaching  Impact  on  the  educa- 
tional development  of  this  country  for 
years  to  come.  Whm  Congress  passed 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  other  legislative  enact- 
ments we  supported  the  fact  that  any 
country — ^to  remain  strong  and  free — 
must  first  be  an  educated  coimtry. 

I  supported  the  list  of  enactments  to 
benefit  education  because  our  count's 
schools,  ooUeges,  libraries,  laboratories, 
and  classrooms  must  grow  to  keep  pace 
with  expanding  enrollments  on  all  levds. 
We  all  know  of  the  strong  national  de- 
mand for  better  education  in  all  fields 
and,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Educatlcm  and  lAbor,  I  believe 
these  legislative  landmarks  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  these  demands. 

Now  we  have  before  us  a  bill  that  will 
add  a  new  and  important  "international 
dimension"  to  education  in  this  country. 
I  rise  In  suiHXjrt  of  KR.  14643,  the  Inter- 
naUonal  Education  Act  of  1966.  This 
bill  has  Btroag  bipartisan  support.  It  is 
not.  In  any  way.  to  be  construed  as  a  back 
door  f  ordgn  aid  bill  or  as  a  duplication 
of  existing  efforts  by  the  other  agencies 
already  involved  in  international  educa- 
tion activities. 

When  the  President  sent  to  Congress 
his  message  on  international  health  and 
education,  there  was  some  concern  that 
the  programs  envlsiraied  in  the  field  of 
education  would  constitute  another  ap- 
proach to  foreign  assistance. 

On  the  contrary,  the  financial  assist- 
ance called  for  in  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act  outlines  a  3-year  program  of 
Federal  grants  to  strengthen  graduate 
and  undergraduate  intMnattonal  studies 
at  American  coUeges  and  universities. 

Further,  the  legiabtttoa  would  amend 
title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 


tion Act  to  biroaden  the  scope  of  language 
imtrueticm  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Septnnber  16.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  called  for  a  coiiu>refaenalve 
program  of  IntemattaDal  education  when 
he  addreoMd  the  bloenteiuiial  oelebra- 
ti<m  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In 
doing  so,  he  called  for  new  programs  de- 
signed to  improve  the  competence  of  UJS. 
educational  Institutions  in  the  field  of 
lntemati(mal  ^dies.  The  grants  pro- 
posed by  the  legislatlim  will  be  given  to 
domestic  institutions  here  In  this  coun- 
try. It  will  allow  then  to  undertake  a 
broad  scope  of  programs  to  meet  their 
particular  needs. 

Hie  significance  <a  this  legislation  lies 
in  its  long-ranging  impact.  It  is  not  a 
"crash"  program  designed  In  q^eclflc  re- 
sponse to  an  Immediate  national  need. 
It  is  based  on  the  sissumption  that  our 
relations  with  other  countries  and  the 
interests  of  this  country's  foreign  policy 
merit  the  attention  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  individual  teachers  and 
students. 

Many  schools  in  my  own  State  ot 
WisbingUm  already  have  started  worth- 
while programs  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional studies  and  research  but  these 
programs  cannot  be  fully  supported 
without  the  stimulus  of  Federal  support. 
Now  we  have  a  program  that  can  carry 
out  the  strengthening  of  American  edu- 
cational resources  for  int^iiTifttional 
studies  and  research. 

The  programs  outlined  by  the  legls- 
latlcm  on  the  graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate level  should  be  similar  in  scope  to 
those  already  conducted  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  In  many  areas.  Tills 
great  institution  has  a  wide  diversity  in 
the  composition  of  its  student  body  and 
is  nationally  recognized  as  a  leader  in 
international  studies  in  the  field  of  Sino- 
Soviet  studies. 

I  partlculariy  support  the  ain«>r»^»rifntii 
to  title  Vl  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
caUon  Act  of  1958.  that  portion  of  the 
legislation  which  has  allowed  the  estab- 
lishment of  language  and  area  centers 
on  our  college  campuses  to  teach  and 
study  the 'critical  areas  of  the  modem 
world.  As  the  House  report  on  HJL 
14643  notes,  on  page  IS.  the  leglslattve 
changes  will  cover  the  addition  of  lan- 
guage and  area  centers  here  In  the 
United  States  to  provide  funds  for  the 
study  of  West  European  languages  and 
peoit^  of  the  British  Ctxttmonwealth 
and  Canada.  I  support  these  changes. 
Our  near  neighbors  such  as  Canada  and 
Mexico  and  the  problems  In  these  areas 
are  as  important  a  subject  for  study  as 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  The  future  intar«sts 
of  our  democratic  sodet^  merit  the  con- 
tinuing cooperation  between  ourselves 
and  such  countries  as  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislatiaai  will  cor- 
rect a  strong  nstlOQal  imbalance  In  for- 
eign studies  to  keep  pace  wltb  the  rapid 
growth  of  foreign-area  programs,  train- 
ing and  research  cm  other  ooontrles  and 
their  proUons. 

The  expansion  of  these  programs  has 
placed  a  substantial  btirden  on  the  uni- 
versities and  collegia  involTel  TIUs  leg- 
islation will  strengthen  our  v»f*-tn»>t|  fe- 
sources  In  ttie  field  of  education.  It  win 
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InercMe  sabstanttkOy  tbe  supply  «r  ex> 

perta  In  Intenuitloaal  ftffaln,  Intern*, 
tlotuil  deretopmcnt,  and  tbe  tauiKiiagee 
and  oultoKB  of  ottaer  nations  to  aeiiw  In 
busfness,  govemaent,  •A^/Win^g  ^gjA 
otber  fields  at  home  and  abroad,  i  ^>i 
It  has  mj  support.  It  merits  the  mn^ 
I^  of  aU  of  us  and  I  urgre  the  Immediate 
enactment  and  fun  tmplemeatetlon  of 
HH.  14«43. 

Mr.BINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  enthu- 
slMttcaTly  support  the  International 
Education  Act  now  before  this  Bouse. 
The  events  of  the  past  two  decades  un- 
derscore the  need  for  expanded  knowl- 
edse  of  International  affairs.  The  In- 
ternational Education  Act  provides  funds 
to  help  strengthen  VS.  college  and  uni- 
versity research  and  Instruction  in  this 
field. 

We  all  know  of  the  limited  opportu- 
nities now  existing  in  the  United  States 
for  advanced  study  in  international  af- 
fairs. International  problems  increase 
in  complexity.  New  nations  are  emerg- 
ing and  seeking  a  role  in  glofcMd  affairs. 
As  the  burdens.  resi}onsibilltle8  and  ast- 
portunitles  of  the  United  States  increase, 
we  have  an  ever  greater  need  for  more 
and  better  trained  UJ3.  citizens.  Not 
only  do  we  need  such  people  for  pub- 
lic service  and  private  business  but  also 
to  help  make  certain  that  our  fellow  cltl- 
xens  are  welHnfonned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  those  who 
have  had  the  foresight  to  prepare  this 
legislation.  A  need  has  been  recognised 
and  a  solution  devised  (o  he^  meet  that 
need.  I  am  glad  to  lend  my  support  to 
this  bin. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Hit.  14643.  the  International 
^Education  Act  of  1966.  This  l^rislatlon 
authorizes  a  3-year  program  of  grants 
for  graduate  and  undergraduate  pro- 
grams and  authorizes  several  changes  in 
title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  for  the  development  of 
International  studies  In  the  United 
States. 

<  Today^  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance Is  the  education  of  our  citizens 
The  89th  Congress  has  iUustrated  its  in- 
terest in  giving  every  American  the 
chance  to  develop  and  utQlze  bis  or  her 
talents  to  the  fuUest  extent  of  individ- 
ual aWUty.  We  recenUy  enacted  the 
Higher  EducaU<m  Act  of  1965  to  expand 
the  nimiber  of  student  assistance  pro- 
grams and  to  strengthen  the  traditional 
curriculum  offerings  of  American  col- 
leges and  universities. 

However,  there  Is  one  ever  impor. 
tant  aspect  of  higher  education  which.  In 
my  opinion,  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion It  warrants.  That,  is  the  area  of 
international  education. 

In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  the  Bast- 
Weat  Center  on  the  Unlvetaikjr  of  Hawaii 
c»mpus  receives  fimds  from  the  Depart- 
rttat  of  State  and  baa  supported  axea 
-  c£  Asian  countites  for  several 

ywrt.  Tbgre.  students  from  many  Asi- 
»tlc  oountnte  such  as  Indonesia.  Tbal- 
wnd^wd  India,  gather  with  American 
frodrats  to  itMdy  the  pressing  problems 
cc  tbe.  jnodem  world.  HC>wever.  the 
■Mt-Weat  Oecter  is  only  one  such  Insti- 
ttttlOD.  ReaUstleaOy  speaking,  ito  em- 
Pbaida  on  International  studies  Is  not 
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abared  by  tbe  majority  ot  American  col- 
leges and  universities. 

The  nitematlonal  EducaUon  Act  of 
1966  Is  spedflcaUy  designed  to  broaden 
the  opportunities  for  international  af- 
Uixs  study  in  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  United  States.    Section 
4  of  the  bill  would  fund  plans  for  oom- 
prehenslve  undergraduate  programs  in 
international     studies     including     the 
training  of  teachers,  the  conducting  of 
important  research  projects,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  significant  international 
studies   cunleulums.    In   this  m^r^n^r 
not  only  our  colleges  and  universities 
would  beneflt  from  further  knowledge  on 
the  lntematl<mal  studies  level,  but  also 
the    higher   education    community    at 
large.    Universities,  which  in  the  past 
have  had  to  rely  on  inadequate  private 
resources  for  almost  all  curriculiun  de- 
development  in  international  relations, 
economics,  and  area  studies.  wlU  be  able 
to  expand  and  strengthen  their  pro- 
grams through  Federal  assistance. 

An  equally  important  part  of  the  Ih- 
temational  Education  Act  is  section  3. 
which  provides  for  the  establishment, 
strengthening,  and  operation  of  gradu- 
ate Centers  for  Advanced  International 
Study.  Activities  of  these  centers  wlU 
concentrate  on  particular  fields  or  Issues 
in  world  affairs  which  concern  one  or 
more  countries  of  the  world.  Visiting 
foreign  scholars  and  facul^  will  be 
brought  to  the  centers  to  conduct  re- 
search and  to  train  students  In  the 
knowledge  of  Q>eciflc  geographical  areas 
of  the  worid.  TWs  program  is  similar 
to  the  one  being  pioneered  and  con- 
ducted by  the  East- West  Center. 

Through  the  two  major  programs 
contained  in  the  International  Education 
Act  of  1966,  the  academic  community  in 
this  country  will  become  even  more  in- 
volved in  educating  citizens  for  a  better 
understanding  of  contemporary  world 
problems.  Our  colleges  and  universities 
are  an  important  reservoir  for  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  world  problems. 
With  this  legislation,  we  can  make  them 
true  gathering  places  for  students  and 
scholars,  which  hopefully  will  result  in  a 
broader,  more  diversified  contribution  to 
America's  International  relations  by 
scholars  in  the  academic  community  find 
specialists  trained  in  that  community. 
The  passage  of  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  is  a  bold  step  forward 
in  intensifying  the  light  of  International 
Iwumlng  on  our  country's  campuses.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation of  such  vital  slgxUflcance  in  a 
world  of  shrinking  dimensions 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
Hit.  14643.  the  International  Education 
Act  of  1966. 

Early  this  year,  with  others,  I  Intro- 
duced a  MMttpanion  bill  to  the  one  before 
us  today.  I  strongly  support  this  bin,  for 
I  beUeve  It  win  help  alleviate  a  serious 
drfect  in  college  and  university  currtcu- 
Itmis  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  two  decades,  the 
United  Stotes  has  been  the  most  power- 
ful Nation  on  earth.  In  the  course  of  our 
intematlonal  activities  during  this  pe- 
riod. AmetteaA  by  the  millions  have 
served  In  tbe  armed  servloee.  and  tbou- 
sanda  have  served  in  our  ^irtomatto  serv- 
ice, and  in  our  Agency  for  Intematicmal 


l>evelopment  mtalokis  and  Peace  Cons 
contingents  in  virtually  every  nation  qb 
earth.  Today,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  fighting  men  are  engaged  in  a  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Americans,  aU  tg 
us.  know  appaUlngly  Uttle  about  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  with  which  we  are  ao 
involved.  How  many  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  have  ever  studied  Asian  hlstwr 
or  culture?  How  many  of  us  have 
studied  the  history  of  the  nations  of  Latia 
America  during  our  university  di^s?  i 
would  venture  that  the  niunber  of  m 
who  have  studied  these  lands  Is  vert 
smaU  Indeed.  ^ 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  is  very  sim- 
ple, Mr.  Speaker.  BM.  14643  will  author- 
ize significantly  Increased  funds  for  sup- 
port of  training  and  teaching  of  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  In  the 
principal    disciplines    of    IntemationaJ 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  involvement  in  in- 
ternational affairs  is  not  going  to  de- 
crease during  the  coming  years  and  dec- 
ades; the  opposite  Is  ahnost  certainly 
true.  Our  involvement  with  the  almost 
120  Independent  states  on  this  planet 
certainly  will  Increase. 

In  the  course  of  past  duties  as  a  cor- 
porate officer,  and  as  a  professionally 
trained  engineer,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
travel  abroad  a  number  of  times.  On 
each  trip,  I  have  been  Impressed  thafrthe 
citizens  of  the  tuitions  I  visited  possessed 
intimate  knowledge  of  my  hMneland,  yet 
my  companions  and  I  had  acquired  but 
little  knowledge  of  theirs. 

The  aid  that  this  bUl  wlU  authorize  for 
the  increase  in  Intematlonal  and  foreign 
studies  in  American  universities  and  col- 
leges will.  In  time,  make  a  great  number«t 
of  our  young  constituents,  and  hopefully 
also  their  parents,  more  aware  of  the  cul- 
ture and  needs  of  the  many  nations  of 
this  world,  and  better  equip  these  young 
people  to  meet  the  challenges  that  our 
position  of  world  leadership  wiU  certelnly 
bring  forth.  I  enthusiastically  support 
this  bin.  ^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
genUeman  from  Indiarm  [Mr.  BradkhasI 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  biU,  HA.  14643. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  it 
appeared  that  two-thirds  had  voted  In 
the  affirmative. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  s 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  EvI- 
dentiy  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wIU  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  196,  nays  90,  not  voting  146, 
as  follows: 

[BoU  No.  IM] 
TXAS— 10S 
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Addmbte 
Albert 
•nrtwon. 
Tenn. 


AaOnmm, 

CRmin 

AiMlieRs, 

AapUian 


Arrm 

Baadstra 
Barrett 
Batea 
Beckirorth 


BnuMtt 

iSm 

Bndemu 
Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Burke 

Brme.  Pft- 

CkU*n 

Owtrr 

ewer 

ObamberlBlB 

CbeU 

Cltfk 

Cleveland 

Conable 

Oonta 

Cooler 

Oanaux 

Or»ley 

Cnmer 

Culver 

Cunnlngh&m 

Deddarlo 

0*tU,O«. 

Dkwson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Donohue 

DulBkl 

MwardB,  Ciair. 

Irlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

rvnsley 

FMoeU 

feigbAn 

Ftndley 

Pino 

Flood 

Ford. 

WlUlam  D. 
Frtedel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallagber 
Oermata 
Olbbons 
Gonzalez 
Qoodell 
Orey 

Oreen.  Oreg. 
Oreen,  Pa. 
Qriffltha 
Qrorer 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hansen.  Idaho 


Abbltt 
Adair 

Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Arends 
Aabbrook 
Ashmore 
Batttn 
Belcher 
Betto 
Bow 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J..  Jr. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
BynM«,Wlfc 

CtiMU 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

ODUier 

Ourtln 

Curtis 

Dague 

n»»ta.Wl* 

Denne 

Dole 

Dowdy 

Downing 


BaDa«n.Ioir» 
Hanaen.  Wash. 
Harrey,  lActa. 

Battetray 

Hays 

Hachler 

Herlong 

Hloks 

Holland 

Horton 

Hungate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Joelaon 

Johnson.  CalU. 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kareten 

Karth 

Kasteamelar 

Kea 

Keith 

KeUy 

Keogh 

King.  OalU . 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Klucsynaki 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McOade 

McBwen 

McFaU 

McOrath 

MacOregor 

Machen 

Mackle 

Madd«i 

Uatthews 

Meeda 

Mize 

Moeller 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Mosber 

Murphy,  ni. 

Hatcher 

Nedid 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.m. 

OUara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson,  IdUm. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

MATS— flO 

Dunoa&.Tenn. 

BdwartU,  La. 

Fountain 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Oatblngs 

Getty* 

Oroaa 

Oubaar 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Hid. 

Hubert 

Henderaon 

Jonaa 

Jonea,Mo. 

King,  N.Y. 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

L«nnon 

Lipaoomb 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

Mahon 

Marsh 

May 

MUla 


:^tt«i 

:*epper 
:>erklna 
]PhUhla 
!>lke 
1  tmla 

l>rlc« 

IMclnakl 

<>ul« 

Itace 

itwUln 

1  teld,  N.T. 

Iteuaa 

lUu>dM,Pa. 

1  tlTsrs,  Alaska 

Itoblson 

1  togers,  Colo. 

lagers,  Fla. 
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Abemethy 

*''min«1n 

Ashley 

Baring 

BeU 

Saiiy 

^'''ftism 

Vatnlk 


WOT  vormo— ;  • « 


Boiling 
Bolton 
Brown.  Oaltf. 
Broyhlll,  H.O. 
Burleaoa 
Burton,  oaut. 
Burton.  Utah 
CahUl 


ItoncaUo 

ICooney,  Pa. 

itooanthal 

]  (oush 

1  lunufeld 

Ityan 

llchlaler 

I  Ichmldhauoar 

llchneabeU 

llchwelkar 

Itelden 

I  Ihlpley 

i  tickles 

lllsk 

I  taith,  Iowa 

I  talth,  N.T. 

Mtaflord 

Mtaggers 

Stephens 

I  ttratton 

I  itubbleOeld 

ilulllTan 

"answ 

'iMMnas 

'  lionxpson,  Tex. 

"odd 

rdall 
'  Tllman 
'^anlk 
^^Igortto 
'7atta 
''(Teltner 
'  Vhlte,  Idaho 
^  VhltA,  Tex. 
'VldnaU 
Wolff 
Iff  right 
'Vydler 

rates 
Tounc 


innshaU 


lionagan 

llorrts 

1  'Bssman 

I'off 

]>ool 

IteULm. 

]  thodas.  Arts. 

J  Sogers,  Tax. 

1  toudebush 

llatterlleld 

llecrest 

llhrlTsr 

Hikes 

llkubltB 

laack 

i;mlth.CaUI. 

I  Imlth.  Va. 

Iltanton 

'^lor 

"eagus.CaUr. 

'  'eagua.  Tax. 

'  "boaiaon.  Wis. 

"uck 

■runnsgr 

'•utan 

utt 

^^aggowier 

^  raUcer.  N.  Msx. 

^nutaaar 


iJallaway 
(Tameron 
(JeUer 
inaiisan, 
I  DonH. 
4naWMD,IMI ; 

:^32r  ■ 


rv«ifff> 

Oonyciv 

Oorbett 

Danlala 

dalaOarwa 

Dlckinsdn 

Digga 

DlngaU 

Dom 

DOW 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

Dyia 

Bdmondaon 

BdwanU.  Ala. 

gllsworth 

Xrerett 

Svlna.  Taon. 

Fallon 

Fartateln 

Famum 

Flshar 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford.  Oarald  R. 

Fraser 

FreUnghuysen 

Qtalmo 

OUbwrt 

OUUgan 

OrabowaU 

Qrelgg 

Orlder 

Oumey 

Hagan.aa. 

Hardy 

Hawkins 

Helstoakl 

HoUfleld 

Hosmw 


Howard 

Hull 

Rutehlaaon 

ttwln 

Jarmaa 

Jennings 

Jones.  N.C. 

Koroagay 

Kr«ba 

Landnun 

Leggett 

Lots 

MoDowaU 

MclAllan 

MeVlcker 

Maodonald 

Mackay 

MallUaxd 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin,  Maas. 

MartbuNebr. 

Matsunaga 
MlUer 


Mink 
Morrison 
Morse 
Morton 


Multer 
Murphy,  N.T. 

Murray 

NU 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

OlTem,  1 

PeUy 

Plckla 

PoweU 

PurceU 

Qxauen 

BandaU 


BeUd 

Reinecka 

Basmck 

Rivers,  S.O. 

Roberts 

Bodlno 

Boonay,  N.T. 

Rostanko?rakl 

Roybal 

StOermam 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Scott 

Senner 

Springer 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Sweeney 

TUcott 

Tbampaon,NJ. 

ToU 

Trimble 

Tapper 

VanDaerltn 

Vivian 

Walker,  Mlas. 

Watklns 

Watson 

WhaUey 

Whitten 

WllUama 

WUUs 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

CbarlaaH. 
Wyatt 
Toungar 
Zablockl 


<  So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
tbe  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs:  ^ 

On  this  vote: 
"^  Mr.  Oumey  and  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork 
tor,  with  Mr.  Pelly  against. 

Mr.  Multer  and  Mr.  Fogarty  for,  with  Mr. 
Koraagay  against. 

Mr.  MUlar  and  Mr.  Oobdan  for,  with  Mr. 
Soott  agalnat. 

Mr.  Annunrio  and  Mr.  Qlalmo  for.  with 
Mr.  J(Hiee  of  North  Carolina  agalnat. 

Mr.  Oreigg  and   Mr.  Love  for.  with  ICr. 
McMUlan  against. 

BCr.  OUbert  and  Mr.  CNem  ot  Maasachu- 
aetts  for.  with  Mr.  Robarts  against. 

Mr.  Cahlll  and  Mr.  MozBe  for.  with  Mr. 
Watson  against. 

Mr.   FreUnghuysen   and   Mr.   BroyhlU   ot 
North  Carolina  for,  with  Mr.  Younger  against. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  and  Mr.  Mathlaa  for,  with  M^. 
Hutchinson  against. 

Mr.  Rodlno  and  IiCr.  Morton  for,  with  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Cellar  and  Mr.  Daniel  fcv.  with  Mr. 
Berry  against. 

Mr.  Zablockl  and  Mr.  Mlnlsh  for,  with  Mr. 
Murray  against. 

Until  farther  notice: 

'   Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Tui^Mr. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  KUsworth. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Oarald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Hosmar. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  BCr.  Ttlcott. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Corfoett. 

Mr.  Brown  of  OaUtomla  with  M^.  kCaffllaid. 

Mr.  Beea  with  Mr.  S«^lor. 
-  Mr.  Boybal  with  Mr.  Belnecke. 

Mr.  Maodonald  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

M:r.  fit.  Onga  with  Mr.  Walker  ot  Mlaslsrtppl. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUmn  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Oeor^  with  Mr.  CaUaway. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Ifer.  OttUgBB  with  Mr.  nirOlmin 
n  Mr.  Oratowakt  with  Mr.  Martin  ot  Alabama, 
•-  lfr>.  Mlak  wltb  Mr.  Bstfel. 

Mr.  Wbltten  with  lit,  qprlngBr..j^  ,^fg,5j 


Mr.  WUllama  with  Ifr.  WluUer. 

Mr.  CoUnar  with  Mr.  wy»tt. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  QolUen. 

Mr.  Dlngell  wltti  Mr.  Martin  of  MasMObii- 


Ut.  Ttlmbla  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Jennings. 

Mr.  Bdmondaon  with  Mr.  PleUa.  .  \ 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  O«orgla>i    » 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  RandaU. 

Mr.  Stalbatun  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  Sooth 
CiroUna. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Steed. 

M^.  Banner  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Orlder  with  Mr.  Raanlok. 

Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  DIggi. 

Mr.  Jannan  with  Mr.  Helstoakl. 

Mr.  Krebs  with  Mr.  NU. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Flshei. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Dow'. 

Mr.  McDoweU  with  Mr.  PaUon. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  WUlls. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Vlgotlto. 

Mr.  ToU  with  Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Ftenum  with  Mr.  Maekej. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.^nynt. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  HulL 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Clevcnger  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Bvlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cverett. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr. 
MeVlcker. 

Mr.  d*  la  Oaraa  with  MT.  Oonyets. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  and  Mr.  COLLIER 
changed  their  vote  frwn  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  and  Mr. 
MATTHEWS  changed  their  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  tbe  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  <m  ttw 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.ENTeaker.  I  uk 
unanimous  omsent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarta  on  the  bill  Just 
passed.         

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  tbere  objection  to 
the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from  IiVr 
dlana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Of 


SCREW-WORM    ERADICATION 
MEXICO 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  e&riier  to- 
day there  was  an  ehtection  when  the 
request  was  made  to  consider  HM.  14968. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  witii  some 
of  those  who  were  interested,  and  I  tuyw 
renew  the  request 

I  ask  unanimous  omsent  for  tbe  Im- 
mediate consideration  of  tbe  UU  (HJL 
14888)  to  amend  the  act  of  February  28. 
1947.  as  amended,  to  authoilae  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  coqpera^  In 
screw-wcxm  eradication  in  Mexico. 

Tbe  ^ric  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bllL 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tbe  gentieman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservlnt 
tbe  right  to  object.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's coordination  and  work  on  tbii 
bill  la  the  interim  slnee  flnt  called  ot» 
the  Consent  Calendar.  I  renew  the  queer 
tioQS  I  asked  when  tbe  unanimous  ooa- 
sent  was  granted  during  the  reading  of 
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the  Consent  Cilendar  to  put  the  bill  orer 
without  prejudloe. 

Is  this  an  open-ended  authorisation 
for  eradlcatton  oi  the  serew-wonn? 

Mr.  POAOB.  Yes,  In  exactly  the  same 
way  as  hotrf  and  mouth  and  rinderpest 
are  now.  That  means  the  AiHMnopria- 
tkms  Committee  could  appropriate  cer- 
tain sums  from  year  to  year  as  they  deem 
necessary,  but  It  does  not  provide  any 
funds  v^iataoever  until  such  time  as  the 
funds  are  appnmtlated. 

Ur.  HALL.  Mr.  Bf^mker,  it  would  re- 
quire an  annual  approprlatloo  for  these 
funds  for  foot  and  mouth  disease  and 
rinderpest  and  serew-worm— if  this  Is 
added— by  the  simple  process  of  amend- 
ment of  the  original  act? 

Mr.  POAOE.  It  would  require  an  an- 
nual Impropriation,  yes. 

Ur.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  there  any 
estimate  or  evidence  (rf  good  faith  that 
Mexico  would  match  funds  with  us  in 
an  attempt  to  eliminate  this,  or  at  least 
meet  in  part  the  expense  of 'the  irradia- 
tion of  these  nule  screw-worms  in  order 
to  try  to  transmute  their  effectiveness 
in  the  future  and  eliminate  the  disease, 
as  indeed  we  have  done  so  well  in  the 
southeastern  States  of  the  United  States? 
Mr.  POAOE.  About  1  month  ago 
there  was  a  meeting  in  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico between  a  number  of  American  cat- 
tlemen and  Mexican  cattlemen.  The 
Mexican  cattlemen  said  their  Oovem- 
ment  was  now  ready,  and  they  too  were 
ready,  to  bear  a  share  of  this  cost. 
Frankly,  there  has  been  no  specific  plan 
woi^ed  out  for  payment.  That  will  take 
some  time,  but  it  cannot  be  done  unless 
we  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  estimate  of  what  the  annual  cost  or 
appnvriation  might  be  for  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  year  of  the  program? 

Mr.  POAOE.  It  is  costing  today  ap- 
proximate half  a  mllli(xi  d(^ars  a  year 
to  maintain  the  quarantine.  We  think 
the  whole  program  in  Mexico  would 
probatdy  cost  l^>I»1oxlmateIy  a  million 
and  a  half  dinars  for  the  first  2  years. 

Aft«:  that  time  we  could  expect  to 
maintain  the  quarantine  for  a  great  deal 
less  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  today. 
W«  are  now  maintain^iig  ^  qj^  about 
1,860  miles  of  line.  We  could  cut  down 
about  150  miles  of  line  and  drive  if  we 
drove  the  serew-worm  back  to  the  Isth- 
mus of  Tshuantepeo. 

That  is  the  most  attractive  feature  of 
the  whole  program,  the  endeavor  to 
wrt«Mlitfi  a  much  shorter  line  than  we 
have  had  over  the  years.  The  Mexican 
border  Is  long  and  crooked  at  the  presmt 
time.  l%ere  is  a  point  at  which  one  can 
maintain  a  much  cheaper  Mne,  down  on 
the  Isthmus. 

Mr.  RAIJi.  I  have  (me  additional 
qxiesdOD. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  and  as  the 
taemben  of  the  committee  know,  there  is 
no  statement  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  committee  nport.  Dtader 
the  rules  of  the  objectors  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  this  is  one  of  the  requite- 
ments.  Oould  the  gentleman  explain 
whether  the  Department  of  AgrlcaUur^ 
fftvwB  this  blB? 

**"'•.  POACW.  "Rie  reason  there  Is  no 
report  ie  that  this  matter  came  to  our 
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attention  after  the  meeting  of  the  cattle- 
men of  which  I  spoke  in  Mexico  City. 
We  are  actmg  in  the  hope  that  we  oould 
get  this  done  b^ore  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year.  If  we  do  not,  there  will  not 
be  fimds  to  carry  on  the  program. 

In  that  htipe,  the  bill  was  introduced 
immediately.  In  fact,  several  bUls  have 
been  introduced,  but  this  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  The  bill  was 
Introduced  immediately,  and  we  asked 
the  Department  for  a  report.  Instead, 
they  sent  Dr.  Meyers  up  to  the  committee. 
I  have  before  me  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Meyers  in  which  he  says  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  felt  It  could  wortc  out  a  reason- 
able arrangement,  but  did  not  have  time 
to  work  up  a  formal  report. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  it  important  that  this 
be  done  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1966? 

Mr.  POAOE.  We  believe  it  is  quite 
important.  There  is  only  one  more  Con- 
sent Calendar  day  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
dreumstance  of  the  emergency,  and  in 
view  of  the  excellent  work  which  has 
been  done  In  our  Southeastern  States 
to  eradicate  the  screw-worm,  considerhig 
the  explanation  of  the  gentleman,  plus 
having  an  opportunity  to  read  the  report 
of  Dr.  Meyers  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  14888 

»«  it' enacted  by  the  SeiMte  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  Tbat  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  February  28, 
1M7  (61  Stat.  7)  Is  amended  by  Inaotlng  "or 
■crew-worm"  after  the  word  "rinderpest." 

Section  a  of  the  Act  of  February  38,  1947 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  a  new  section 
aa  follows: 

"Stc.  5.  In  carrying  out  thU  Act  the  Sec- 
retary of  AgrlctUture  la  further  auth(»lzed  to 
cooperate  with  other  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations and  individuals." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  the  words  "of  the" 
and  Insert  the  words  ",  The". 

Page  1,  line  7,  strike  the  words  "adding 
a  new"  and  Insert  "amending". 

Page  1.  line  7,  aftw  the  word  "section"  In- 
sert "8  to  read". 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  "S"  and  Insert  "S". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  Wll  was  ordered  to  be  engitissed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


consideretion  of  tort  claims  against  tte 
Oovemment.  and  for  other  puipoS 
with  the  committee  amoadments  d^2 
in  the  bill.  *«*««■ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


AMENDDIO  THE  FEDERAL  TORT 
CLAIMS  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  IN- 
CREASED AaSNC7  CONSIDERA- 
TION  OF  TORT  CLAIMS  AOAIN8T 
™B  GOVERNMENT.  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.AjBHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pase  the  bill 
ma.  136S0)  to  amend  the  I>Meral  Ton 
Claims  Act  to  authorise  incttsaaed  agency 


HJt.  18880 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ai 
Repreaentative*  of  the  United  States  of  Am^ 
ica  in  Congnu  auembled.  (a)  That  the  nm 
paragr^ih  oS  section  2872  of  title  38,  UnttS 
SUtee  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows- 

"The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  or  ha 
designee.  In  accordance  with  regulation*  im. 
scribed  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  may  ^Sl 
aider,  aMsertaln.  adjust,  detennlne.  CMnnie. 
mlse,  and  settle  any  claim  for  money  da^Li 
sgalnst  the  United  States  for  Injury  or  lo^ 

of  property  or  pecaonal  Injury  or  death  caiMd 
by  the  negligent  m-  wrongful  act  or  oml«lao 
of  any  employee  of  the  agency  whUe  acttnc 
within  the  sc<q)e  of  hla  office  or  employmwi 
under  circumstances  where  the  United  StMii! 
If  a  private  person,  would  be  liable  to  tht 
claimant  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  tht 
place  where  the  act  or  omission  occurred- 
Provided.  That  any  award,  compromise  or 
settlement  In  excess  of  $35,000  shall'  b* 
effected  only  with  the  prior  written  ss. 
proval  of  ths  Attorney  General  or  his  dsite- 
nee."  ^^ 

(b)  The  second  paragr^A  of  section  sm 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Subject  to  the  provlatons  of  this  title  n- 
latlng  to  dvu  actions  on  tort  claims  against 
the  United  SUtee,  any  such  award,  comnco- 
mlse.  settlement,  or  determination  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  on  all  officers  of  the  Oov- 
emment,  except  when  procured  by  meant  of 
fraud." 

(c)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  2973  of 
title  28.  United  States  CSode,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"  "Any  award,  compromise,  or  settlement  in 
an  amount  of  $2,600  or  lees  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  shaU  be  paid  by  the  head  of  Uit 
Federal  agency  concerned  out  of  approprta- 
tlons  available  to  that  agency.  Payment  of 
any  award,  compromise,  or  settlement  In  in 
amount  In  excees  of  $2,600  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  or  made  by  the  Attorney  Oenanl 
In  any  amount  pursuant  to  section  3677  ot 
this  Utle  shall  be  paid  In  a  manner  similar 
to  Judgments  and  compromises  in  like  causss 
and  appropriations  or  funds  available  for  tbt 
paym«tit  of  such  Judgments  and  oompromlsis 
are  hereby  made  avallaMe  lot  the  payment  of 
awards,  compromlsee,  or  aetUements  nndw 
this  chapter." 

SKJ.a.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2676 
of  Utle  38,  United  States  Code.  U  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"  (a)  An  action  shall  not  be  Instituted  upon 
a  claim  against  the  United  States  for  money 
damages  for  Injury  or  loss  of  property  or  per- 
sonal Injury  or  death  caused  by  the  negligent 
or  wrongful  act  or  omission  of  any  employee 
of  the  Oovemment  while  acting  within  tha 
scope  of  his  office  or  employment,  unless  ths 
claimant  shaU  have  first  preeented  the  daUn 
to  the  i4>propnate  Fsderal  agency  and  his 
claim  shall  have  been  finaUy  denied  by  the 
agency  In  writing  and  sent  by  certified  or 
registered  mall.  The  failure  of  an  agency  to 
make  final  disposition  of  a  dalm  within  six 
months  after  It  Is  fUed  shall,  at  the  optloD  of 
the  claimant  any  time  thereafter,  be  deemed 
a  final  denial  of  the  claim  for  purposes  of  this 
section.  The  provutons  of  this  subeectkn 
shaU  not  i^iply  to  such  claims  as  may  bs 
asserted  under  the  Federal  Rules  of  OlvO 
Prooedive  by  third  party  complaint,  croas- 
claUn.  or  counterclaim." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2879  of  title 
38.  united  States  Code.  U  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  first  sentence  thereof. 

Sk.S.  Section    3677    of    tlUe    28.    United 

States  Code.  U  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"The  Attorney  General  or  bis  designee  may 

ariMtnte,  compromise,  or  settle  any  claim 
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lignlssIHe  nndar  aoctton  1848  [b)  ot  tbJm  U^t. 


eommsQoemsnt 


■ftar    the 
tbtraon." 

SBC.  4.  The  flnt  paragraidi 
of  tiUe  28.  United  States  Oodi, 
lesd  as  foUows:  1 

"Ho  attorney  shall  ebaias,  ( smsiid,  raoelve. 
or  collect  for  servioes  venders  1  fees  In  esoeas 
of  36  per  oentum  of  any  Jwlffnent  rendered 
punuant  to  section  lS48(b) 
tny  settlement  made 


3817  of  this  title,  or  In  exce* ilof  30  per  oen' 

torn  of  any  award,  ooo^promli  x  or  settlement 

aade  pursuant  to  sactloa  M"  |  of  this  title.' 

sac.  6.  (a)  SubeecUoa  (b)  6f  section  M78 
of  title  28,  United  States  Oodf  ^  Is  amenrtwl  to 
rtad  as  foUows: 

"(b)  The  remedy  against  tlU  United  States 
provided  by  sections  1848(ti  and  3873  of 
this  title  for  Injury  or  loaa  of  jwoperty  or 
personal  injury  or  death,  res  sting  from  the 
operation  by  any  employee  aT  the  Oovem- 
nwnt  of   any   motor   vehlcl)   while   acting 
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4(  seottoia  3678 
Is  amended  to 


4f  thla  tiUe  or 
t  to  secUon 


employment. 

ly  other  dvU 

of  the  sime 

iployee  or  his 

lave  rise  to  the 
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vltbin  the  scope  of  his  oSoe 
ihsU  hereafter  be  exclusive  o 
■ctlon  or  proceeding  by 
subject  matter  agaUtat  the 
estate  whose  act  or  omission 

(b)  Subaactlon  (a)  of  aecti< 
S8,  United  States  Code.  U  amended  to  read 
u  foUows 

"(a)  The  remedy  sgalnM  the  United 
States  provided  by  sections  1 146(b)  and  3873 
of  title  28  for  damages  for  lersonal  Injury, 
Including  death  allegedly  aq4lng  from  mal 
practice  or  negligence  of  a  pr  ' 
nurse,  phannadat,  or  paraiii< 
ample,  medical  and  dental  te  :l 
lag  aasistants,  and  theraplafa 
porting  personnel  in  fum: 
or  treatment  while  in  the  i 
duties  in  or  for  the 
and  Surgery  shall  hereafter 
tny  other  dvU  action  or  pi 
of  the  same  subject  matt 
jdiysiclan.  dentist,  nurae, 
paramedical  or  other  supj 
(or  his  estate)  whose  act 
rise  to  such  claim." 

Sk.  6.  Sectlcm  1809  of  thil  Act  ot  July  37, 
IWW.  as  amended  (70  Stat.  (M.  75  Stat.  418: 
31  U.S.C.  734a),  U  further  sinended  (1)  by 
Inserting  a  comma  and  the  Uvoid  "awards." 
after  the  word  "Judgnoents"!  and  before  the 
word  "and";  (3)  by  dele«n|  the  word  "or" 
after  the  number  "3414"  a«l  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  comma;  and  (t)  by  Inserting 
after  the  number  "3817^  th^  ^>hritas  ",  3873, 
or  3e7T' 

8sc.  Y  Subsection  (b)  of  feetlon  3401  of 
tUe  38,  United  States  CodeJ  Is  amended  to 
lead  as  follows:  1 ' 

"(b)  a  tort  claim  agaliW  the  UUted 
States  shall  be  forever  barMd  unless  It  Is 
presented  in  writing  to  the  wproprUte  Fed- 
eral agency  within  two  years  kfter  such  claim 
accrues  or  unless  action  is  begun  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  matting,  by  oertlfled 

\\ot  final  denial 
which  It  was 


,  dentist. 
leal  (for  ex- 
iclans,  nurs- 
or  other  sup- 
medical  care 
exercise  of  his 
t  of  Medicine 
exduslve  of 
by  reason 
against  such 
tharmaolst,    or 
personnel 
omission  gave 


or  registered  mall,  of  notl< 
of  claim  by  the  agency 
presented." 

Sic.  8.  The  first  sentence 
of  UUi  38.  United  States 
to  read  as  follows:  "aa 
and  lecUons  1846(b)    and 
tiUe.  the  term  'Federal  ages 
executive  d^>artmenta,  the 
menu.  Independent  astal 
United  States,   and 
acting  as  Instrumentalltli  _ 
United  States,  but  doe*  not 
tractor  with  the  United  Sta 

SBC.  0.  (a)  The  section  b44dlng  of  section 
M72   of   title   28,    United   Btotes   Oode,   U 
•mended  to  read  as  follows: 
"t  3872.  Admlnlstraave       a^JustSMBt     .  9t 
dalma"  i; 

(b)  The  analysis  of  oha|Mar  171  of  title 
».  United  States  Oode.  Imid^^ately 
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section  9871 

Is  amended 

this  chapter 

1(b)    of  thU 

Includes  the 

tary  depart- 

enta  of  the 

prtmarUy 

agendas  (rf  the 

elude  sny  con- 


ing section  9671  of  siwh  ttt)f»  Is  amended  bf 

deleting  the  Item  ,«»' 

"9873.  AdmlnlBtrattvs  sdltisMisnt  or  datms 

of  $3,800  or  laM." 
and  lUBSiUug  m  Hea  thereof: 
"36tl.  Administrative  adjustment  of  claims." 
Sac.  10.  Tills  Act  shall  apply  to  claims  ac- 
orulng  six  montha^  or  more  aftw  the  data  of 
Ita  enactment. 

The  SFEAKEEt^'b' a  second  de- 
manded? < 

Mr.  M0CtiOR7.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a8eeond^_ 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bOl  is  one  of  a  series  of  four  forwarded 
to  our  committee  by  executive  com- 
munication. The  bills  were  introduced 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

These  four  bills  have  a  commoii'iiaii- 
pose,  and  that  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
more  fair  and  equitable  treatment  for 
private  individuals  and  claimants  when 
they  deal  with  the  Oovemment  or  are  in- 
volved in  Utigatloci  vith  their  Oovem- 
ment. 

This  bill.  Hil.  ISiSO,  provides  for  set- 
tlement of  tort  claims  under  certain 
oonsidorations. 

The  Attorney  General  now,  under  the 
present  law,  may  settle  any  and  all 
claims  against  the  UJB.  Oovwnment 
after  suit  is  filed.  This  bill  will  give  au- 
thority to  various  governmental  agencies 
to  settle  claims  up  to  $25,000  before  a 
suit  is  filed. 

"nieee  setOements  would  be  made 
under  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Attorney  Oeneral.  Above  $SS,000  the 
AtUmiey  General  would  have  to  give  his 
actual  written  auttiorlty  for  a  settlement 
to  be  made.  The  object,  reaUy,  is  to 
settle  claims  agsdnst  the  DJS.I  Oovem- 
ment fairly  ezpeditioualy  and!  prevent 
unnecessary  lawsuita.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  expedite  not  only  the  claim  by 
the  claimant  and  individual  dtisen,  but 
it  would  save  him  costs  and  save  the 
Government  costs  and  expense.  Tlie 
overall  ooet  of  litigatiiNi  would  probably 
be  eliminated  in  many,  many  instances, 
llieref ore,  it  would  serve  to  benefit  both 
the  citiaen-claimant  and  the  Govern- 
ment 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  say  briefly  that 
this  gives  these  agencies  who  make  the 
investigations  under  the  preeent  law  and 
who  would  continue  to  make  the  investi- 
gation of  these  claims,  the  agency  that 
is  familiar  with  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances, would  be  granted  this  authority 
to  settle  before  suit  is  filed.  It  does  not 
mean  they  would  settle  every  claim,  but 
they  could  use  their  Judgment  based  on 
the  facts  and  circumstances  as  brought 
out  in  the  investlgatloa  and  save  the 
cost  of  suit  and  litigation.  After  the 
litigation  is  started,  that  is,  when  a  suit  is 
filed,  the  exi>ense  o<  course,  increases  for 
all  parties.  The  claimant  might  be 
seriously  injured  or  sufTvlng  from  a  loss 
of  his  property  and  in  need  of  taooey. 

Yet  erteting  procedures  unduly  dday 
settlement  ot  ttie  datm.  His  lawyer 
#ould  naturally  expect  and  receive  a 
larger  fee  if  he  had  to  file  suit  and  then 


watt  Cor  6  months  or  a  year  and 

times  a  or  3  joKca  before  his  suit  could 
^rmfttf  up  for  trial  ^"d  then  at  tbl^  late 
date  Blshtstiil  be  settled.  TbeAttdrtMiy 
General  and  the  Goveramen^  agency 
would  also  expttienoe  increased  worfc 
and  cost  and  delay  if  this  ooeors.  TUs 
bJH  win  H'fminatf  a  great  many  ot  thSM 
demurs  and  expenses.  We  believe  it  is  a 
good^  bill  both  for  the  Interest  and  the 
welfare  of  the  dtten  who  wigbt  have  a 
claim  against  his  Oovemment  and  on 
liehalf  of  the  Government  as  well. 

Mr.  MoCLORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  A>eaker,  the  gentleosan  from  South 
Carolina  has  explained  this  bill  in  a  very 
adequate  and  eloqMait  way.  I  Just  want 
to  add  my  supported  his  position.  The 
subcommittee  which  heard  and  ooa- 
sidtted  this  legislation  Is  the  Suboom- 
mittee  cm  Claims  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  which  considers  all  of  the 
various  private  olalms  filed  against  the 
XJB.  Government  Tliis  oieasure,  it 
seeou  to  us,  wHl  oiable  claimants  who 
have  meritorious  claims  against  the  Psd- 
oal  Government  to  have  them  dtpposfd 
of  more  expeditiously  and  at  the  same 
tin^e  to  have  them  reviewed  Just  as 
thoroughly  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  iJMUt  80  iieroent  o<  all  of  the 
claims  that  are  brought  against  ttM 
UjB.  Government  are  settled  with- 
out the  case  going  to  triaL  Tlxis 
measure,  while  It,  of  course,  oontlnues  to 
give  the  right  to  a  peraon  to  file  suU 
against  the  Federal  Government,  never- 
theless provides  for  a  t>etter  method  of 
settlement  without  the  necessity  of  court 
action. 

In  order  to  effect  any  settlement  above 
$26,000.  the  Attorney  General  would  have 
to  giviB  hi8^^>provaL  Then  are  a  great 
many  claims  these  days  and  the  «Seot  of 
this  legldatlon  would  be  to  fadUtate  their 
settlement  through  the  use  of  admin- 
istrative law  procedures.  It  appeared  to 
us  unanimously  on  the  committee  to  be 
a  very  deslrabie  piece  of  legislation,  and  I 
am  happf  to  give  my  support  to  tiie  UB. 
Mr.  MoCLORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
6  mlnntes  to  tiie  genttemaa  fma  Nev 
York  {Mr.  KOmaicsit]. 

Mr.  KDPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  J 
rise  in  opposition  to  ordy  one  provldm 
of  HJt  13850.  And  that  is  the  provision 
therein  which  permits  each  Federal 
ageney  invcdved  to  adjust  or  compromise 
in  aa  amount  up  to  $36,000.  any  elala 
agalhst  the  Uhlted  States.  > 

I  do  not  object  to  the  provision  'Hiat 
aHo^  an  Inbrease  In  the  amount  for 
wlUch  there  can  be  a  settlement  before 
the  commencement  of  a  legal  action. 

What  I  am  ooneemed  about  is  ttte  fact 
that  each  Federal  ageney.  without  any 
showing  ot  expertise  in  the  field  of  tort 
or  negligence  or  similar  law.  will  be  al- 
lowed to  settle  in  the  substantial  figure 
of  $25,000  whatever  claims  are  made. 

I  submit  that  $25,000  Is  not  'l>etty 
cash,"  and  that  with  maiKr  dalms  this 
can  add  up  to  a  sizable  sum. 

If  the  suggestion  is  made  that  each 
Federal  agency  can  en^doy  eomp^tent 
people  to  handle  the  Job.  it  lust  means 
a  sreater  Federal  payroll.    H«irev«,  It 
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1«  eontended  that  the  •geneies  now  have 
ttie  occMMuy  people. 

TJ^  until  this  bill,  tbe  Department  of 
Jasttee  bae  had  Vtm  otdlgattoo  of  bitac- 
tng  unlf  ormitgr  to  the  qoestfcm  of  lettle- 
mentc  A  person  hit  bj  a  truck  operated 
hjr  the  Poit  OfBoe.  or  Defense,  or  Inte- 
rior Departments,  has  the  same  typ«  of 
elaltt.  We  cannot  expect  each  IndlTld- 
nal  departaient  to  apply  a  mlAnrm  rule. 
To  suggest  that  the  Departeient  of 
Justice  exercise  the  necessary  control  by 
•suing  rules  and  regulirtions.  Is  to  avoid 
reaUty. 

U  the  Department  of  Justice  were  not 
trying  to  abdicate  its  reqxjnsibillty  to 
police  these  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment, they  would  not  have  suggested  this 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Ad 

If  we  are  Interested  in  protecting  the 
United  States  propexly  against  claims 
and  also  against  a  continuing  increase 
in  Qovemm«it  persosmel.  we  wHl  vote 
against  HJl.' 13650  until  the  provision 
which  I  have  discussed  is  deleted  thei«- 
from. 

'  Mr.  McCLORT.  Ifr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

'  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  tills  additional 
time  because  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  testimony  before  the 
eommlttee  was  to  the  effect  that  the  ex- 
Istidft  personnel  would  process  these 
dalms  that  are  settled,  and  because  at 
the  present  time  this  settlement  proc- 
ess is  aheady  carried  on  by  the  various 
agendee.  Tbia  measure,  if  adopted, 
should  provide  for  grester  uniformity, 
since  the  settlements  will  have  to  be 
made  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
tbe  Attorney  Oeneral. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  unanimous 
support  of  this  legldatlon. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yiddf 

Mk-.MoCLORT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  infer- 
ring to  the  bill  and  also  to  the  seoond 
sentence  on  page  3  under  the  paragraph 
entttifed  Tmpose."  wherein  it  sUtes: 

a«ttlamentB  (or  man  Uun  $aa.000  matt 
ha,y  th»  prior  wrlttan  approval  of  tha  At- 
toraay  Oanaral  or  tata  dastgnaa. 

Now.  Mr.  [^waker.  the  ouestlon 
presents  itself,  if  the  Attorney  Oenezal 
should  happen  to  be  a  liberal,  or  a  rela- 
ttvi^  weak  Attorney  General,  one  who 
is  not  thinking  of  the  taxpayers'  funds, 
and  if  he  should  certify  an  wnftunt 
fMtter  than  $26,000.  is  there  any  up- 
braid Umit  to  which  he  could  or  would 
not  go  toward  this  end? 

In  other  words,  could  the  Attorney 
General  not  certify  6250.000  or  more,  to 
be  the  settlement  by  any  given  agency 
in  any  particular  torts  claim?  If  so^  is 
this  not  a  defect  in  tbe  bin? 

Mr.ASBMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MoCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ASHMORS.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral e«n  do  that  now.  He  can  settle  in 
excess  of  a  $25,000  claim.  He  has  that 
•utbortty  now. 

Mr.  BAU..  And  tt  does  not  matter 
even  if  it  is  greater  than  $25,000? 
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Ur.ABBMORK.   Tee. 

Mr.  BALL.    With  no  upper  limit? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLCXlT.  As  I  undorsUnd  it, 
the  Attorney  General  defends  and  rei>re- 
sents  the  Intoests  of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time,  and  he  would  con- 


Attomey  Oenena  and  tha  OomptroUar  Om- 
eral.  aball  attempt  eoUaetloa  of  all  Biaim,  «< 
tba  Unltad  Stataa  for  mocay  or  proeaitv 
arising  out  o(  tbe  aetlTltlaa  of.  or  r^nad 
to,  bla  agancy. ' 

(b)  wltb  raapact  to  sucb  claims  of  tha 
TTUtad  Btataa  that  have  not  been  refetnd 
to  another  agency,  Indndlng  the  Oeooal 
tlnue  to  be  the  one  to  represent  theee  In-  Ageonnung  Office,  for  furttier  eouection  ae- 
terests  In  cOurt  If  he  wants  to  settle^~wtD  and  that  the  compromiae  ta  which  do« 
before  trial,  but  after  suit  Is  filed,  there 
is  no  upper  limit  at  the  present  time  or 
under  this  bin.  This  biU  merely  requires 
him  to  give  his  approval  in  tbe  case  of 
any  settlemoit  alMve  $25,000  made  be- 
fore suit  is  filed. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  simply  want  to  make 
the  statement  that  I  think  there  should 
be  an  upper  Umit  on  the  amount  that 
any  one  appointed  of&cer  of  the  Federal 
Government  can  settle  for  tn  a  torts 
claim  regardless  of  how  much  It  is.  Be- 
cause if  there  is  no  such  limit,  then  in- 
deed this  Congress  has  again  relegated 
to  the  executive  branch  its  responsibil- 
ity. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  E^ieaker,  this  Is  really  not  a 
marked  change  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  of  what  this  Con- 
gress has  autttoriaed  concerning  the 
handling  of  litlgatimi.  The  Attorney 
General  is  the  chief  lawyer  of  the  United 
States.  He  handles  all  of  these  claims 
when  they  are  litigated.  It  Is  his  s<de 
responsibility.  He  is  the  man  who 
mi^es  the  determination  as  to  whether 
the  claim  should  be  settled  or  not  and 
the  larger  they  are  the  more  he  is  con- 
cerned with  it  and  tie  must  make  the 

decision.       

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  subtend  the  rules  and  iwss  the 
bill  with  amendments. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  bill,  as  amended  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tbe  table. 


COLLECTION  OF  CLAIMS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJt.  13651)  to  avoid  unnecessary  liti- 
gation by  providing  for  the  collection  of 
claims  of  the  Ihiited  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  the  committee 
amendments. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Hit.  13681 

Be  U  enaeUd  by  the  Smate  and  Boute 
of  lUpreaenfttMa  of  the  United  Stttea  of 
Amerlea  4n  Oongrett  aasemXtJed,  That  tibia 
Aet  may  be  cited  aa  the  'Tederal  Olalma 
OoUacUcm  Act  of  1940". 

Beo.  a.  m  thla  Aet— 

(a)  "agancy"  meana  any  department. 
oOoa.  oommlaalon,  board,  aarvloe,  Qovam- 
ment  corporation,  inatrumantaUty,  or  o(ta«' 
aatabUahmant  or  body  In  atther  the  asacn- 
Uy  or  leglatatlTe  branch  of  the  VMarml 
Qoranunent; 

<b)  "iMad  or  an  agmcy"  Includaa.  where 
appMeahIa,  wnmlailnn.  board,  or  other  group 
d  UMtlTlduala  havlag  the  Ha«ii««,nB^ng 
smponalbUl^  for  «ha  agency. 

Sac.  8  (a)  Tha  head  of  an  agency  or  his 
daslgnae,  puisuant  to  regolatlooa  praacrfbed 
by  him  and  tn  eonffirmlty  with  soeh  atand- 
arda  aa  may  be  promulgated  Jotntly  by  Um 


-  do« 
not  exceed  SS.OOO,  exduaive  of  Interest  the 
head  of  an  agency  or  hla  dealgnee.  punuaat 
to  regulatUma  preaerlbed  by  him  and  in  oob. 
fonnlty  with  such  standards  as  may  be 
promulgated  Jointly  by  the  Attorney  Oenertl 
and  the  Comptroller  Oeneral,  may  (i)  coq. 
promise  any  such  claim,  or  (3)  eauM  collec- 
tion action  on  any  such  claim  to  be  termi- 
nated or  suspended  where  It  appears  that 
no  person  liable  on  tbe  claim  has  the  present 
or  proapectlve  financial  ability  to  pay  any 
significant  sum  thereon  or  that  tbe  cost  ot 
collecting  the  claim  U  likely  to  exceed  tbe 
amount  of  recovery.  The  Ck>mptroller  Gen- 
eral or  his  designee  shall  have  the  foregotnc 
authority  with  respect  to  claims  referred  to 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  by  another 
agency  for  further  collection  action.  The 
head  of  an  agency  or  hla  dealgnee  shaU  not 
exercise  the  foregoing  authority  with  respect 
to  a  claim  as  to  which  there  Is  an  Indlcatlca 
of  fraud,  the  preaentatlon  of  a  false  claim,  or 
mlarepreaentatton  on  the  part  of  the  debtor 
or  any  other  party  having  an  interest  In  tbe 
claim,  or  a  claim  based  in  whole  or  in  part 
on  conduct  In  violation  of  the  anutnut  lam: 
nor  ahall  the  head  of  an  agency,  other  t*«»n 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  TTnlted  States, 
have  authority  to  compromise  a  claim  that 
artaee  from  an  exception  made  by  tbe  Gen- 
eral Accotintlng  Office  In  the  account  of  aa 
accountable  officer. 

(c)  A  compromiae  effected  pursuant  to 
authority  c<Miferred  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
aeotlcm  ahall  be  final  and  conclusive  on  tbe 
debtor  and  on  all  offldala,  agencies,  and 
oourta  of  the  United  Stetes,  except  if  pro- 
cured by  fraud,  mlarepreaentatlon,  the  pres- 
entation of  a  false  claim,  or  mutual  mistake 
of  fact.  No  accountable  officer  shall  be  liable 
for  any  amount  paid  or  for  the  value  of 
property  loat.  damaged,  or  destroyed,  where 
the  recovery  of  such  amount  or  value  may 
ziot  be  had  because  of  a  compromise  with 
a  penon  primarily  reaponalble  under  sub- 
aectton  (b). 

Sac.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  Increasi 
or  rtlminlwh  the  existing  authority  of  tbe 
head  of  an  agency  to  litigate  dalms,  or 
dlmlnlah  hla  existing  authority  to  settle, 
compromise,  or  cloae  clalma. 

Sac.  5.  Thla  Act  ahall  become  affective  on 
the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  day  following 
the  date  of  its  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  McCLORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  s 
second  will  be  oonslderwl  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recogniseB 
tlie  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Ifr. 

ASHMOIS]. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  short  statement  which  includes  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  bill. 

BCr.  ^)eaker.  this  Is  another  one  of  the 
bills  which  was  sent  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  in  an  executive  communi- 
cation m  an  effort  to  ivovide  more  ex- 
peditiously for  claims  to  be  settled  and  to 
protect  the  interests  and  rights  of  In- 
dividual dtixens  of  ttiis  country  end  st 
the  same  time  provide  necessary  sste- 
guards  for  llie  protection  of  the  mterests 
of  the  Government. 
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.  sections  1  and  2  of  the  bqi,  Mr.  %)eak- 
V,  set  forth  the  definitions ii^ipUcable  to 
tbe  bill.  I 

Section  3(a)  of  the  billj  brovides  that 
flie  head  of  an  agency  or  :  48  designee  is 
to  attempt  collection  of  al  claims  of  the 
United  States  for  money  or  Property  aris- 
ing out  of  the  activities  of  ttie  agency  or 
gutters  that  are  referred  1  d  It. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  mat  this  refers 
to  •  claim  by  the  Govenigient  against 
one  of  its  citizens.  The  eftbrts  of  collec- 
tion are  to  be  in  accordahee  with  such 
itsndards  as  may  be  promnlgated  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Comptroller  OeUeral  of  the 
United  States.  [I 

Subsection  (b)  is  the  kevj  provision  of 
tbe  Mil  and  provides  for  ttw  compromise 
of  claims  not  exceeding  Hao.OOO.  That 
figure  is  amended  by  one  of  the  commit- 
tee amendments  so  as  to  llnJl|t  the  amount 
to  be  accepted  as  a  compromise  to  $5,000. 
This  provision  for  a  comi^^tmise  by  the 
bead  of  the  agency  or  his  deglgnee  places 
tbe  authority  in  such  offlda}  pursuant  to 
his  regulations  which  are  i«  conform  to 
wch  standards  as  may  bel  promulgated 
by  the  Attorney  General  ^  the  Comp- 
froller  General  as  I  have  saiil. 

In  this  case  too,  it  is  tfaJisame  people 
vbo  have  investigated  the  pase  and  who 
have  made  a  determinatloh  as  to  what 
the  facts  and  circumstanoes  are  with 
reference  thereto  who  will  tJminister  the 
dalms  authority  provided  iii|thls  bill. 

Presently,  if  the  agency  (jinnot  collect 
the  amount  which  It  believes  to  be  due 
to  the  Government  under  Ui^  present  law 
it  can  do  little  more  than  ijsf  er  it  to  the 
Qttieral  Accounting  Office  which,  in  turn, 
makes  an  att«npt  to  collect  ion  the  same 
basis.  Only  when  the  case  nk  referred  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  fctt  suit  can  the 
Batter  now  be  compromised.  Very  few 
of  the  agencies  can  oompfomlse  such 
elaims.    It  would  give  the  agencies  repre- 
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tenting  the  Government  JEuithorlty  to 
Dslce  compromises. 

F^r  example,  if  a  claim  is  |i4ade  against 
a  citizen  by  the  Government  for  $1,000 
and  an  investigation  detemilbes  that  the 
■mount  the  man  could  pay^f^d  be  $500, 
*800.  or  whatever  It  might  be,  then,  under 
the  bill,  the  agency  would  hgve  authority 
to  compromise  with  the  man  in  an 
•moimt  that  he  couM  pay.;  Heretofore 
no  such  compromise  has  been  permls 
dble. 

We  believe  that  this  meadure  will  save 
nUgatlon.  it  will  certadnliTsave  court 
«wt8,  both  to  the  Government  and  the 
atteen,  and  it  will  be  of  gr04t  benefit  to 
the  defendant  citisen  agalnii  whom  the 
cUm  is  being  made.  It  will|4ave  embar- 
fMsnent  and  sometimes  a  Judgment  tiiat 
•ould  hound  him  for  years  to  come.  In 
■any  Instances  it  would  we)l  be  a  ju<te- 
Jbent  he  could  not  ever  pay.   i 

We  think  It  Is  good  legislation.  After 
*  tKond  communication  f  n  m  the  Gen- 
sal  Accounting  OflBce,  as  :  [have  Indi- 
*wd,  we  have  an  amendmec  Q  at  the  desk 
wieh  would  change  the  a»ount  from 
W.00O  to  15,000.  This  is  be  ng  done  be- 
•wje  evidently  there  was  soe  1^  oonfusl<m 
"  the  General  Accounthis  1  Office.  At 
one  tUne  they  had  agreed  tol  the  figure 
JPO.OOO  with  the  pe<H>le  <ho  drafted 
"« legislation  forwarded  wi ;  i  the  com- 


munication to  this  committee.  Over  the 
weekend  we  received  a  letter  «nHt«.^t«ng 
that  they  did  not  want  authority  to  go 
up  that  far.  We  have  no  desire  in  this 
Congress  to  give  tlie  agencies,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  or  any  other 
branch  of  the  Government,  more  autlior- 
ity  than  they  desire.  Therefore,  we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  limit  the  total  sum 
of  the  amount  of  a  possible  compromise 
from  $20,000  to  $5,000. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  Are  you  confident  that 
this  bill  would  not  eliminate  independent 
review  of  the  cases  imder  the  amend- 
ment as  proposed  and,  second,  would 
leave  Joint  determination  between  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Comptroller 
General? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Tes,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouti  that  we 
in  the  subcommittee  made  a  special  study 
and  gave  particular  thought  to  that 
point.  We  agreed  that  someone  should 
set  up  the  rules  and  regulations  (m  theee 
questions.  We  wanted  someone  who  was 
first  In  law  and  knew  something  about 
claims  and  knew  how  to  settle  a  «ii^<in 
or  lawsuit  in  the  proper  manner.  The 
bill  contains  language  providinig  that 
these  rules  may  be  promulgated  Jointly 
by  the  Att<Mmey  General,  the  chief  lawyer 
of  the  country,  and  the  Comptroller 
General,  the  chief  accountant  of  the 
country.  We  think  these  two  people 
would  know. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  If  he  would  yield  further, 
I  have  seen  the  revised  language  of  the 
bill.  This  came  about  because  of  my  in- 
terest in  these  general  claims,  cases  pri- 
marily with  the  military,  inasmuch  as  I 
served  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
I  think  the  way  this  Is  being  worked  out 
is  very  advantageous.  I  certainly  hope, 
because  of  the  query  that  I  made  to  the 
two  different  C<anptroller  Generals,  the 
Acting  Comptroller  General  and  the 
newly  appointed,  established  and  con- 
firmed Comptroller  General,  that  this 
has  caused  no  imusual  difficulty.  I  am 
very  happy  to  have  a  copy  and  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  tlie  RccoKO. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  i^ieaker,  I  ask  imaid- 
mous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  (4}Jectlon. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

COMTTBOLLa  OSMSBAL 

or  THx  XTtezno  Statib. 
Woa/iiniirton,  D.C.,  June  3. 1969. 
The  Honorable  Duawaao  O.  H*tT., 
House  of  Repreaentative*.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dsaa  Da.  Hall:  Reference  la  made  to  yonr 
letter  of  May  38.  1966,  requesting  my  vlewa 
on  HJt.  13681  and  H.R.  13683,  which  have 
been  favorably  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  are  now  pending  on 
the  Union  Calendar. 

With  respect  to  HJt.  13661  the  bill  would 
authoclaa  and  require  the  head  of  an  agency 
In  tha  azecutlve  Or  lagUlatlve  branch  of  the 
Government   to  attempt   collection   of   all 


mm 


cUlffls  of  the  TTnlted  Statea  for  mooay  or 
property  arising  out  of  the  actlvltlaa  of.  oft 
referred  to.  hla  agency.  It  alao  would  au- 
thorise auch  agency  head  to  compromiae  at 
tennlnate  or  auapend  ooUectlon  action  on 
any  auch  claim  not  in  exceas  of  the  principal 
amount  of  SSO.OOO  which  haa  not  beanre- 
UmA  to  another  agency  for  fiirther  ooUec- 
tlon action.  Collacttoa  action  may  be 
tarmlnated  or  suspended  only  when  It  ap- 
pears that  no  peraon  liable  on  the  r.uti»«  has 
the  financial  ability,  preeent  or  proepectlv*, 
to  pay  any  signUlcant  aum  thereon  or  tha 
coat  of  coUecUon  U  likely  to  exceed  tha 
amount  of  recovery.  Collection  action,  com- 
promiae, and  the  termination  or  suspension 
of  action  muat  be  In  accordance  with  stand- 
ards aa  may  be  promulgated  Jointly  by  th« 
.Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  ComptzoUer 
Oeneral. 

Tbe  bUl  apedfloaUy  grants  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  authority  to  compromise  and 
to  terminate  or  aiupend  coUeotlon  action  on 
clj^™«  referred  to  the  General  Accounting 
Oflfce  by  other  agenclea  for  further  coUec- 
tldn  action  and  provides  that  only  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  may  compromiae  a  claim  arts- 
Ing  from  an  exception  made  by  the  General 
AccounUng  Office  In  the  accounts  of  an  ac- 
countable officer.  This  would  Include  the 
claim  against  the  recipient  of  the  Illegal,  Im- 
proper, or  Incorrect  payment  tonnlng  the 
baala  for  the  exception. 

Further,  the  MU  prohlblta  the  head  of  an 
agency' from  oompromlalng  or  terminating  or 
auapendlng  ooUeotlon  aoOon  on  any  Ki^tt^n 
aa  to  which  there  la  an  Indloatton  at  fraud 
mlsejxeeentatlon.  tbe  presenutlon  of  a  false 
claim,  or  a  claim  Involving  violation  oT  the 
antltruat  laws;  makes  a  oompromlae  effected 
under   ita   authority   final   and   oonoluslve 
unleaa  procured  by  fraud,  mlstepreaentatlon, 
preaentotlon  of  a  false  elalm,  or  mutual  mla- 
take  or  fact:  relieves  an  aooountable  ofBoer 
where  a  compromiae  U  effected  with  the  per- 
aon prlmarUy  reaponalble:  and  preeervca  any 
authority  presently  exlatlng  in  any  agency  to 
litigate,  settle,  oompromlae,  or  close  clalma. 
If  this  bUl  u  enacted.  It  will  constitute 
the  flrat  atatutory  requirement  for  VWcrat 
agenotea  generaUy  to  collect  or  oomfiexiinto* 
debta  owed   to  the  Govemmemt.     WhUa  a 
number  of  agenclea  now  have  apeialflc  ststtt- 
tory  authority  to  collect  or  tvwwpyi^Mnlrff  daMs 
to  the  Government  arising  tram,  their  ac- 
tivltiee,  such  as  the  Government  oorpora- 
tions.  and  slmUar  types  of  acttvltlai,  the 
majority  of  Federal  agenclea  now  odOact  such 
dehtroQ  tha  baau  at  and  ta  aeoordaace  with 
rules  and  ragulatkna  promulgated  by  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office.    Theee  nUea  and 
regulatlona  contemplate  that  agency  otflec- 
tlon  efforts  wui  be  auapeoded  at  any  pdnt 
where  evaluation  of  credit  data  Indlftataa 
that  forttier  agency  coueotlon  efforts  would 
not  be  eoonomloaUy  Juatlflsd,  and  raqulr* 
referral  of  aU  debta  where  agency  <»rji«irt!kin 
action  U  Ineffective,  with  certam  minor  ex- 
ceptlona,  to  our  Office  for  further  coOeotkm 
action,  or  direct  to  tha  Deaanmen.t  of  Jtia- 
tloe  where  auoh  dlreot  MfWral  U  pK>vldad 
by  law  or  through  arrangemanto  or  agmo 
menta  wlUi  our  OfOce.     In  aetoal  praotloe, 
however,  tbe  great  majority  ot  otalma  «•  z«-' 
oelve  for  further  ooUecttoo  action  are  fram 
the  Veterans  Administration  and  the  mlUtary 
departmenta  In  tbe  ratio  of  48  peroeot  tnm. 
the  Veterana  Administration.  45  peceant  from 
tha  miutary  dapanmanta,  attd  lO  p«Nan» 
from  all  other  dapwtaienlB.    Onr  /^4?^ 
tbe  Department  of  Justice  preaeatty  ooUaet 
aubatential  amoonta  on  auoh  oeaea. 

Binoe  H.&.  18681  would  pacBlt  tba  hmA 
ot  an  agency  to  tmninate  or  suapmd  ecllae- 
tton  action  on  a  debt  omy  wtisn  It  aspean 
that  no  peraoD  llsMa  thereon  is  flnanelirily 
able  to  pay  a  algnlfleaat  asnoont  or  '^^Ur^Mj 
cost  would  eocoeed  tbe  amount  ot  teeovwy. 
all  other  caaaa  wherein  the  ag«key  is  amble 
to  ooUeot,  with  tha  exosptlon  oC  those  oases 
vrtiereln  a  compromiae  tmder  — «it««nj  9(b)  Is 
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Sibtod.  vUl  ooottna*  tb  b«  nf  orrcd  to 
M  to  tha  Dap«rtm*nt  at  Jtuttov  for 
fnrtfaar  mUod.  Wm  oao%UDpla»»  Xh»  oon- 
tliitiatfcwi  at  oar  praient  eoUMttoo  kcttoo  tax 
toebcMw.  At  pnMtit.  MM*  troo  tiM  ac*n- 
«IM  bBTlBf  «pw<fle  KOtbocl^  to  eoBtftoulmt. 
coij  flit  Oaptttnunt  o<  Juatin  may  woapt 
•  ooapramln  offer  in  MtUament  dr  a  dMSt 
owad  to  tba  XTaltad  atataa  and  oaaaa  wlwn 
a  aompRjoilM  offer  la  mMta  ar«  ntmrti  to 
ttet  DqHutment  for  ooaatdanUlon. 

t  batttra  tbat  RJt.  1M6I  togattmr  with  tha 
atMMtaiito  to  ba  pwtimtgatart  tharaandar 
Jolntty  tor  tba  Attoraajr  Oaoaral  and  tba 
OompiroUar  Oanaral  will  offer  tba  poaalbll- 
tty  of  a  mora  tlmaly  and  affaetlra  maana  of 
ooUactlng  or  otbarwlaa  dlapoalng  of  d«bta 
owad  to  tba  Unltad  Stataa  and  win  radooa  tba 
nnmbar  of  debt  caaea  raqntrtng  Utlcatlon. 

WbUa  I  oonenr  wltb  tba  naccaalty  for  a 
aoBatarjr  llmiutlon  on  tha  authority  pro- 
poaad  to  Iw  i^rantad  by  aaetlon  8(b)  of  tha 
bm.,  I  am  not  In  a  poaltloa  to  Independently 
aiqppart  tba  $ao,000  lUnttotlon.  It  U  under- 
atood  tbat  tba  Department  of  Juvtloe  oon- 
atdara  tba  $30,000  flcura  aa  a  reaaonable  dlvld- 
toc  Una  and  tbat  wlttaln  tbla  amount  wotild 
ba  Included  Iba  great  Imlk  of  thoae  dalma 
wtakli  ahould  ba  dlapoaad  of  without  oonrt 
aettoo.  It  may  ba  tbat  Oongreaa  would  be- 
Uara  that  the  mooatary  limitation  ahould  be 
a  lower  amount,  aueb  aa  $6,000,  untu  aucb 
time  aa  eKperlance  la  gained  under  the  legU- 
latlon.  Tbla  could  be  accompliabed  by 
flhanglng  the  amount  at  "9MJ00V  on  page  2, 
Una  Is.  to  '^,000",  and  maartmg  after  the 
word  mtareaV*  on  page  9;  Una  15  tb«  worda 
or  aoob  talgbar  amount,  not  to  exceed  $30,000, 
aa  may  be  determined  jointly  by  the  Attor- 
ney Oenarml  and  tha  Comptroller  Oesieral  aa 
being  m  the  Intereat  of  the  United  Stataa.". 

With  reference  to  HA.  1M88  which  eatob- 
llBhea  a  atotute  of  Umltatlona  for  certain 
aotlcna  brought  by  the  Oovvnment.  I  con- 
cur In  the  Tlawa  emiuaaud  by  the  Acting 
OomptroUar  Qenaral  of  the  TTnltad  Stataa  In 
latter  of  ApxM  1$.  1006.  to  tha  Chairman  of 
the  Houaa  Judiciary  Committee  which  la 
prtntad  on  pligaa  14  and  16  of  the  Oommlt- 
taa  Report  (Bouaa  Report  No.  1834)  which 
aecompanlad  tba  bill. 

I  an  taking  the  liberty  of  lending  a  copy 
of  tbla  latter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Houae 
Xudlelary  Committee. 
Slncaraly  youia. 

Bjoa  B.  STAATa. 
Comptroller  Oeneral  of  ths  Vnited  StaUa. 

Ux.  IfoCLORT.  ICr.  Speaker.  I  itee 
In  support  of  the  legialfttlon  And  urge.lta 
Adoption. 

Ur.  QROS&  Mr.  Speaker,  wm  the 
■entleman  yield? 

Mr^MoCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
BiAa  ttoBk  Iowa. 

Mr.  OIUXHB.  I  see  nothing  In  the 
report  repre$«nting  the  posltlcHi  of  the 
Oenend  Aooowting  Offlce  In  thlB  mAt- 
ter.  ZXd  the  GteaerAl  Accounting  Office 
•ppear  before  your  eonmlttee? 

Mr.  MoCLORY.  Ab  I  understand,  the 
OenerAl  Aooonntlng  Offlce  supports  the 
legislation  with  An  amendment  which 
would  reduce  the  settlement  authority 
from  $20,000  to  $6,000.  That  is  In  ao- 
eordance  with  the  letter  from  the 
OonptroUer  Geanral.  whtah  I  beUere  the 
■wittMniii  from  Mlssoorl  fMr.  Hall! 
has,  and  which  X  beUere  he  has  included 
imd  CttAChed  as  part  of  this  remarks. 

Mr.  QBOBS.  How  do  we  correct  the 
gttuAtbm  when  employees  In  the  Ved- 

in  the  eoaputatkm  of  pAy.  pensions,  and 
•o  forth,  wtakh  brings  ^o«t  so  many 
or  theis  dalms  thAt  Arise  out  of  orer- 
PAymentst 


Mr.  McCLORT.  I  wlU  respond  to  the 
tentlenAn  this  WAy:  A  greAt  many  of 
tiiese  errors,  of  eourse.  ai«  cAused  by 
fhe  IttAdTertent  fAlhire  of  employees  to 
rereAl  informAtlOtt  thAt  they  had.  which 
If  rerealed  would  have  elimlnAted  the 
znlstAkeA  I  am  scffe  In  most  of  these 
eases  It  is  Inadvertent.  Sometfanes,  It  Is 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  civil  service 
laws.  Some  of  the  experiences  of  the 
civil  service  employees  are  qudte  compli- 
cated, and  they  do  result  in  errors.  But 
a  great  many  of  the  cases  considered  by 
our  claims  sobeommittee.  and  on  which 
we  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  In  public 
hearings  and  in  executive  sesston,  would 
be  settled  under  this  authority. 

Mr.  OR068.  Tlw  gentleman  under- 
stands that  I  Introduced  legislation  that 
would  attempt  to  do  something  about  the 
situation  that  constantly  confronts  us, 
espedally  on  the  Private  Calendar.  I 
think  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direetkm. 
and  I  therefore  support  the  MIL 

Mr.  MoCLORY.    I  thank  tim  gentle- 


The  SFCAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  ot  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  UU  HA.  13661,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rutaa  were  suspauled  and  the  bin 
was  passed. 

A  motloo  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tlMtattlA. 

B8TABLISHINO  A  STATDTV  C^  LIM- 
ITATIONS FOR  CERTAIN  ACTIONS 
BROnOHT  BY  TEE  GOVERNMBNT 

Mr.ASHMORX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJi.  13052)  to  cstAbllsh  A  stAtute  of 
limitations  for  certain  actions  brought 
by  the  Oovemment,  as  amended. 

13m  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJt.  laesa 

Be  it  eitaeted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae  of 
Jtopreaentatfvea  o/  the  Vnitat  State*  of 
Ameriou  ta  Caii#rcai  aasemblad.  Tltat  title  38 
oC  the  United  Stataa  Coda  la  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  foUowlng  two  new  aeo- 
tlons: 

"f  3418.  Time  for  commencing  aetlona 
brought  by  the  United  Btetea 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  pcorialona  of  aectton 
9416  or  tbla  Utta.  and  except  aa  otberwlae  pro- 
vided by  OnngTBW.  every  action  for  money 
damagee  brought  by  the  United  Statea  or  an 
o^aoer  or  agency  thereof  which  la  founded 
upon  a  tort  aball  be  barred  unleas  the  corn- 
er fact,  ahaU  be  barred  unleee  the  com- 
plaint U  Ued  within  six  yeara  aftar  the  right 
of  action  accruea  or  within  one  year  after 
Anal  declatona  have  bean  rendered  in  appU- 
cable  admlnlatratlTe  proceedlnga  required  by 
oontraet  or  by  law,  wblcberer  Im  later:  Prt>- 
vUed,  TbMX  In  tha  event  of  later  partial  pay- 
ment or  written  acknowledgment  of  debt, 
the  right  of  action  aball  be  deemed  to  accrue 
again  at  the  time  oC  each  such  payment  or 
acknowledgment. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  pn>v)lslons  of  aaetlan 
3418  of  this  tttle.  and  except  aa  otberwtsii  pro- 
vided by  Coopeea,  every  action  for  money 
damagea  broo^t  by  the  United  (Katea  or  an 
offioer  or  agency  thereof  wbtth  la  founded  up- 
on a  tort  Bball  be  barred  unleee  the  com- 
plaint is  filed  within  three  yean  after  the 
right  of  action  flrat  aeoruae:  Prtialdad,  That 
aa  aetlon  to  recover  damagea  reaultmg  tna. 


» tPBi|>*aa  «o  laa*  ^«be  TFidtad  Statee,  ja- 
ohidtag  trwst  or  reatrtetad  mdlaa  landK  ta 
action  to  recover  damagee  reeultlng  tHM 
fire  to  aueb  landa;  an  aotton  te  recover  for 
dlveralon  of  money  paid  under  a  great  pee. 
gram;  and  an  action  for  converalon  of  pnn. 
erty  of  the  United  Statee  may  be  bromS 
wlttaln  elz  yeare  after  the  right  of  aeSoa 
aecmee. 

"(c)  Nothing  herein  aball  be  deemed  It 
limit  the  time  for  brtoglng  an  aeUon  to  «§. 
tabllah  the  title  to.  or  right  of  pcaaessica  d 
real  or  pereonal  property. 

"(d)  Subject  to  the  provlalona  of  leotlaa 
3418  of  this  title  and  exeeipt  as  otbuwlM 
provided  by  Congreas,  every  aetton  for  Oia 
recovery  of  money  erroneotxaly  paid  to  or  oa 
behalf  of  any  civilian  employee  of  any  aganey 
of  the  United  Statee  or  to  or  on  behalf  of 
any  member  or  dependent  of  any  membor  of 
the  uniformed  tervloee  of  the  united  Stato, 
Incident  to  the  employment  or  servlCM  of 
■uoh  employee  or  member,  (hall  be  bund 
unleee  the  complaint  la  filed  within  sU  ;ean 
after  fhe  tight  of  action  accruea:  ProvUei, 
That  In  the  event  of  later  partial  payment 
or  written  acknowledgment  of  debt,  the 
right  of  aotton  aball  be  deemed  to  aoomt 
again  at  the  time  of  each  euoh  payment  or 
acknowledgment. 

"(ej  In  the  event  that  any  action  to  which 
tbla  aectloD  ai^Uee  ta  timely  brought  and  b 
thereafter  dlwnlined  without  prejudice,  Um 
action  may  be  recommenced  within  cat 
year  after  aueb  dlnmlwal.  regardleai  of 
whether  the  action  would  otherwise  Ums 
be  barred  by  tbla  aeotlon.  In  any  aettaa 
ao  recommenced  the  defendant  shall  not  bt 
barred  from  Interpoelng  any  claim  which 
would  not  have  been  barred  In  the  origlial 
action. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  ibiU 
not  prevent  the  assertion.  In  an  acttoa 
against  the  United  States  or  an  officer  or 
agency  thereof,  of  any  olatm  of  the  Unttcd 
Statee  or  an  officer  or  agency  thereof  agyaH 
an  oppoalng  party,  a  oo-party,  or  a  tbli4 
party  that  arlsea  out  of  the  transacUco  or 
oocurrenoe  tbat  la  the  subject  nuittw  of 
the  oppoalng  party's  claim.  A  claim  of  the 
United  Statea  or  an  oOloer  or  agency  tbenof 
that  doee  not  arlae  out  of  the  transaetlon  a 
oocurrenoe  that  la  the  subject  matter  of  tb* 
oppoelng  party'a  dalm  may.  If  tlme-banid, 
be  asserted  only  l>y  way  of  offset  and  laar 
be  allowed  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  Um 
amount  of  the  oppodng  party'fe  reoovoy. 

"(g)  Any  tight  of  action  subject  to  th* 
provisions  of  this  taction  which  sccnied 
prior  to  the  data  of  enactment  of  thii  Set 
■hall,  for  p\irpaeee  of  this  section,  be  deemed 
to  have  aoerued  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

"(h)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  apply  to 
aotlona  brought  under  the  Internal  Revenw 
Code  or  Incidental  to  the  collection  of  taw 
Impoeed  ttj  the  United  Statee. 
"i  3418.  Time  for  conunendng  actioa 
brought  by  the  United  Statce- 
■xdnalonB 

"Fbr  the  purpoee  of  oomputtng  the  Umlta- 
tlona periods  eetabUabed  In  section  941t, 
there  ahall  be  excluded  aU  periods  duital 
which — 

"(a)  the  defendant  or  the  ree  la  outri* 
the  United  Statee,  Ito  tarrttorles  and  po»- 
seaelons.  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  tbe 
Commonwaalth  of  Puerto  Blco;  or 

"(b)  the  defendant  U  exempt  from  lepl 
pwceaa  becauae  of  mfaney,  mental  Inoom- 
pelenoe.  dlplomaUe  Inununlty,  or  for  as; 
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"(c)  XaaM  material  to  the  right  of  i 
are  not  ktMsm  and  reaaonaMy  oould  not  bi 
kaowA  by  aa  oflteial  of  the  United  Statu 
oharged  with  tha  raapomslbUlty  to  act  m  tt* 
drcumataneea;  or 

"(b)  the  United  Statea  la  In  a  state  ot  mt 
declared  puiauant  to  article  I.  section  S,  cc 
the  CoHtttutten  of  the  XTnlted  States." 
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Mr.  ^^aker.  I  de- 


SK.  X  Ihe  table  of  aectlac  a  at  tha  head 
of  diapter  161  <tf  title  38  of  thi  United  Statea 
Code  la  amended  by  adding!  at  the  end 
QMreof  the  following  Items: 
1416.  Time  for  commencing  liAlona  brought 

by  the  United  Stetesj  f 
«IU6.  Time  for  commencing  actions  brought 

by  the  United  State*>-ExclU8lons." 

The  SPEIAKEEL  IS  a  becond  de- 
numded?  | 

Mr.  McCLCMay.     ""      -       ■ 
gumd  a  second.  ,  J  | 

The  SPEAKER.  Withouij  objection,  a 
lecond  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  qi^^sticm  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentlemai  i|  from  SoiUh 
CSarolina  [Mr.  AshmorkI  that  the  House 
impend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJi. 
U852,  as  amended. 

Tbe  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
tblrds  having  voted  in  favoi  thereof)  the 
rales  were  suspended  and  ^le  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w^  laid  on  the 
table. 


JUDGMENTS  FOR 

THE  UNITED  ST^ 


AOAINST 

FED  STAfe 

Mr.  ASHMORE.   Mr.  Spiiker,  I  move 

to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  UU 
(HA.  14182)  to  provide  f<»  Judgments 
{or  costs  against  the  Unlt^^  States,  as 
•nended. 
Hie  Clerk  read  as  follows  d 

a.R.  14183     I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SewmB  and  Houae 
of  Representative*  of  the  Vfkied  Statea  of 
iiMrica  in  Congress  a««emble4.  That  section 
MU  of  title  38  of  the  United  fStatee  Code  la 
unended  to  read  as  foUows:      | ' 

"Except  as  otherwise  speclflpa^ly  provided 
by  statute,  a  judgment  for  coejtB,  as  enumer- 
■ted  In  section  1920  of  this  i  title  but  not 
laeludlng  the  fees  and  expenaw  of  attorneys 
mty  be  awarded  to  the  prevtullng  party  In 
uy  clvU  aotton  brought  by  ^  against  the 
United  Statea  or  any  agency  or  offletal  of  the 
Omted  States  acting  in  bis  o||oial  capacity, 
in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  such 
action.  A  judgment  for  coet^  when  taxed 
i(ilnst  the  Oovermnent  shall,  in  an  amount 
crtsbllshed  by  statute  or  court  rule  or  order, 
be  limited  to  relmtnirslng  ui  i  whole  or  In 
part  the  prevailing  party  fori  fche  costs  In- 
cuned  by  him  In  the  UtlgatMn.  Payment 
«(  a  judgment  for  coeto  ehaU  n  aa  provided 
In  lecuon  2414  and  sectton  38»  of  thU  UUe 
for  the  payment  of  Judgmenu  against  the 

ITnltMl  .citQfna  ••  f 


Vnited  States. 

Btc.  2.  Section  a520(d)   of 
nuted  Statee  Code  U  here^ 

Sac.  3.  These  amendaaenta 
to  judgmenu  entered  In  actl( 

quant  to  the  date  ot  enaci 

tbaae  amendmente  ahall  not 
taopening  or  modification  of 
tared  prior  to  the  enactment 


38  of  the 

:ed. 
apply  oaly 
filed  subae- 
of  this  Aet. 
thorlae  the 
enta  en- 
Act. 

isecond   de- 


Mr.  8i«akn. 


nrt 


The    SPEAKER, 
sianded? 
Mr.  McCLORY. 

■hhd  a  second. 

nie  SPEAKER.    WtthoUt  oWeeUoii. 
8  second  win  be  considered  as  ordered 

There  was  no  objection.   ' 

Mr.  ASHMORE.    Mr 
Btyielf  1  mtaiute. 

Mr.    Speaker,    and 
Mies  of  the  House.  I  uui»>.  anj  v*"- 
w*ed  statement  or  explaQAtlon  will  be 
'i^'^tscessary  in  this  case 


K'.'i 


ker,  I  yield 

lemien    and 
any  pro- 


■.;.j   I'j 


This  iB  a  Ull  to  provide  that  when  tha 
Oovemmant  loses  a  lawsuit  a  Judgment 
for  cost  may  be  awarded  the  prevalUsg 
party;  In  othw  words,  the  court  can  di- 
rect that  It  pay  the  costs  of  that  law- 
suit. Heretofore  it  has  not  been  that 
way  In  many  Instances.  In  substAnoe, 
that  is  wbak  this  biU  does. 

This  inequity  should  hAve  bem  re- 
moved niAny  years  ago.  I  think  the 
Attorney  Ocoeral  and  other  of&cials  of 
the  administration  should  be  commend- 
ed for  recommending  such  legislatioa. 

I  move  the  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  aa. 
tho  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  AshmorkI  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJR. 
14182  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suq?ended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  SELF-EMPLOY- 
ia>  INDIVIDUALS  TO  PENSION 
PLANS,  ETC. 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJR. 
10)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  permit  pension  and  profit- 
sharing  plans  to  jtrovlde  contrilmtimis 
or  benefits  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
for  certain  self-employed  individuals 
without  q;>ecial  limitations  on  the  amount 
of  contributions,  with  the  committee 
amendment  printed  In  the  bUL 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Be  tt  emaetnd  by  the  aenttte  tttig  tfowse  d/ 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congrea*  aaaembled,  That  (a)  para- 
graph (10)  of  section  404(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  special 
limitation  on  amount  allowed  as  deduction 
for  sMf-employed  liullvlduals  for  contribu- 
tions to  certain  penalon,  etc.  plane)  la 
repealed. 

(b)  (1)  Kaoh  of  the  foUowlng  provlalons  of 
sectton  401  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(deteimlixed  without  regard  to 
aectton  404(a)  (10))"  each  place  It  appeata: 

(A)  SubeecUon  (a)(10)  (A)(U). 

(B)  Subparagrapha  (A)  ana  (B)  of  aub- 
secuon  (d)(8). 

(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  subeectlon  (d) 
(«>. 

(D)  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  (1)  of  eub- 
aeotton  (e)(1). 

(E)  Subparagrapha  (B)  and  (C)  and  tba 
last  aentenoe  of  subeectlon  (e)  (8) . 

(8)  Sabparagn^  (A)  of  section  404(e) 
(3)  of  euch  Code  aa  aoaended  by  striking  out 
"(determined  without  regard  to  subaeottoo 
(a)  (10))". 

(8)  Paragraph  (1)  and  subparagraph  (B) 
of  paragraph  (3)  of  section  404(«)  of  such 
Code  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "(de- 
teimmed  without  regard  to  paragraph  (10) 
thereof) ". 

8K.  3.  aectton  «01te)  (S)  of  t^  latenal 
Bavenue  Code  of  19ft4  (relating  to  definition 
of  earned  income  for  certain  peqsion  and 
proflt-abarlng  plana)  la  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(2)  (XaamD  ihcomx. — ^The  term  'earned 
Income'  means  the  net  earnings  from  self- 
employment  (aa  defined  in  section  1403(a) ). 
but  each  net  »*»^*»»gT  aball  be  determined — 


"(A)  only  Wltb  zeepeet  to  s  tnde  or  busl- 
nesa  m  which  penonal  servleee  of  the  taz- 
paqrer  are  a  nuterial  Inoome-produdng  factor, 

*<»)  wtthout  tegard  to  paragraphs  («) 
aad  (ft)  of  section  1401(e) , 

"(O  tn  tbto  caaa  o(  any  mdlvMual  who  la 
treated  aa  an  employee  under  aectloaia  »iai 
(d)(8)  (A),  C9K  pr  (D).  without  regard  to 
paragTfiph  (3)  of  section  1403(c),  and 

"(D)  without  regard  to  Itema  which  are 
not  Included  in  groes  Income  for  pnrpoees 
of  this  chapter,  and  the  deductions  properly 
aUoeable  to  or  chargeable  agalnat  such  tttana. 
For  purpoees  of  this  paragraph,  section  1402. 
aa  in  effect  for  a  taxable  year  ending  on  De- 
cember 31.  1963,  shall  Iw  treated  aa  having 
been  In  effect  for  all  taxable  yeaca  ending  be- 
fore such  date." 

Sic.  8.  The  amendmente  made  by  thU  Aet 
ahall  apilUy  wltb  respect  to  taxable  yeara 
beginning  after  December  31.  1066. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore  (Mr. 
Booos).    Is  a  second  demandedt 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
SjDeaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

•niere  was  no  objection.      -Asa-- -n  •> 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  f  jfUSS 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  ocmsume. 

"  OBimUI.     L|(AVX  TO  BXZXMD 


Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  l|embers  may  have  5  legidatlve 
days  wfthln  which  to,  extend  their  t^. 
niArks  on  this  bilL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  guitle- 
man  from  New  Yoric.  '^^^a 

Tliere  was  no  objection.  °^ 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eth 
day  of  the  8th  month  in  the  66th  year  is 
a  rather  appropriate  day  that,  by  your 
grace,  the  House  considers  the  amend- 
ments to  HJI.  10,  for  it  will  have  been 
exactly  15  years  ago  tomorrow,  from 
June  7  of  1951.  when  those  who  sought 
to  achieve  a  degree  of  equity  and  justice 
for  the  self-employed  professional  and 
businessmen  of  the  coimtry  caused  to  be 
introduced  the  first  form  of  the  blU 
wMch  eventually  became  the  Self- 
employed  Individual's  TAX  Rettrement 
Act  of  1962. 

By  your  grace.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes,  it  la 
today. 

I  acknowledge  dutifully  my  apprecia- 
tion to  you  for  having  scheduled  this  im- 
portant bill  today.  Induded  In  my  oc- 
presslons  of  ^tppredatlon  are  the  ma- 
jority leader;  the  majority  whip,  who  Is 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill;  and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  great  and  able  chalnnan  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
without  whoee  cooperation  we  would  not 
here  be  marching  forward  taking  an- 
other step  in  the  dirtetkm  of  makidg 
the  pTACtice  of  one's  private  profession 
or  the  engaging  in  one^  own  business 
something  that  is  truly  AmetteAn.  some- 
thing that  is  more  constructive,  gnd 
something  that  provided  A  greater  fai- 
centlve  for  ttie  maintenance  of  those  10 
mflllon  people  who  with  their  attproad'* 
mately  10  million  employees  constitute 
as  they  do  the  bulk  of  the  greit  fiidddle 
clsas  of  this  country,  the  vei^  exHstenoe 
of  which  distingidshes  this  great  ooun^ 
try  from  so  taaaj  others  in  the  Wteteiti 
World  a|id  all  ei  Ikoss  lir  «Ni  ImM 

Wortd:'  '  ■    :'T>=^  •■■rr.i  o.     --•:.- 
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Tb^  pending  hm  is  HJl.  10  amended,    fits  to  self-employed  indlridUAls  on  a  factMs  in  a.  biuiiuM     PrMMmft. 

Low  (D..  Ohio)...... ~::i  BLB  am  3rf  ^^^I^°S  °'  H?*'  "«*«"*  '^  »  long  as  ms  personal  services  are  » 

04««T  (D..  New  Tork) HA  9163:  "^  ^°J*  *?*^**^®  "**"   "»«  *>*"   ■■  material  income  producing  factor  in  hte 

VtoOABTT  (D^  Rbocu  uiand)..     HA  »«63  P«Med  by  the  House.    In  the  conference  business. 

«K>THiix  (R..  virginu) HJl.  10088.  ^^  foUowed  the  Senate  passage,  the  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Self -Employed  In* 

U«ooM.  (B,  Caiiforni*) HJl.  10070.  House  conferees,  of  which  I  was  privl-  viduals  Ita  R^tS^nwIt  S^isij^ 

S^T^  <.«•  «!-.3°T*> HJl.  10M3.  legedtobe  a  member,  were  only  partially  enacted  to  OTd^rtvewtf-^ri^ 

SStt  <b7^^)-:::::::::- ?5- ;;J2-  SSSSISiSS     '^^     comming    senate  on  a  portion  <rf  Sir  mSmesSaS 

Bwm  (R,  Ohto)l!...::~:        iS  Ium  ?°»^*»<«'«-     The   measure  that  was  for   retirement  purposes  in  much  tte 

J»>ai.U  (D.,  vi,iniij:~:::::  is:  US:  ^J^J^^"^^  admittedly  feu  short  of  same  manner  as  th^d  ottere  coSd 

22!!™*?'^.  <°-  nitoou)....  HJl.  11887.  ?^f^^  "P^*?  "*« S^^^  "la^  would  ab-eady  do  for  their  employees  undwSe 

^S^  <?i  ^'SJl^Sf^f  > «•»•  "»*•  ^l^  been  provided  in  the  House  bill.  provisions  of  the  then  existing  law    n 

£^  /« ••oS!S,''l S-S-  *iZ?-  „"«}!" ^'***  P'**'  that  had  to  be  paid,  was  Intended  to  encourage  the  sSf-m" 

52:^£r  ^Sr^SSUr J5J21'  JSiu^S'^S^SS'^^^^S"^^  goyed  to  make  ade^SSI  pro^SL^ 

8cHirt«B«Li  (R  Pi^«iviii;r'  HR  1^2"  ■»y"w«  ''cognitiwj  and  adoption  of  a  their  old  age. 

lUT   (R,  W-hS;S2)!r!!:::  is:  ISS:  So^^  J^.'ii!!*^  *°  ^°"*  '^■f°'-  "^^  "»«««  objectives  have  been  foUed 

Booo.  (D..  Louteuna) HJl.  14W3^  Pjoyeddttacns  access  to  retirement  plans  and  frustrated  by  certain  limitatlOMto 

Vajiik  (a.  Ohio) H3.  14475.  ^»  basis  similar  to  that  glmi  employees  that  act,  including  the  two  restrictlS 

BumM   (D    i«.«iM5hu.Ht.)....  HJl.  14S70.  Whose   employers   had   established    for  provisions  that  would  be  remov^bv  the 

Ev'°s==^-"--iiE  ^s^rr;rr'"'"  ^^'^^'^-^•^^^b 

KvnoMLiv^Kvw'i^i^ h  »"  A^'  ^  **^  ?'.?  ^  "^  Chamber  were  con-  of  the  Treasury  with  respect  tb  thew 

in^«MAM  («..N«rTcrk).....  HJl.  16346.  ylnced  at  the  time  of  the  final  enact-  of  the  self-employed  r^ement  d^r 

THIS  bill  comes  to  you  with  the  active  ™«»*  «»'  HH.  10  of  the  87th  Congress—  tlon  in  the  taxable  year  1964  shows  that 

aupport  of  a  long,  distinguished  list  of  and  so  stated  on  the  fkwr  of  the  House—  only  about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  adf- 

national  smaU  business,  professional  and  *"•*  **»•  amendments  of  the  other  body  employed  individuals  took  advantage  of 

farm  associaUona.    I  do  not  intend  to  were  unnecessarily  restrictive  and  might  this  deducUon  in  that  year     Mommr 

Ust  them  for  fear  of  omitting  and  offend-  effectively  thwart  the  objectives  of  that  when  the  1962  legislation  was  originally 

ing  the  many  who  might  unintenUon-  leglslatJon.    Experioice  over  the  past  4  enacted  the  Department  estimated  tSt 

auy  not  be  included.  years  has  reinforced,  substantiated  and  the  cost  of  the  act  in  the  first  full  year 

During  the  past  15  years  I  have  been  vindicated  our  convictions  in  this  regard,  of    tHjeration    would    be    $115   million. 

privileged  to  have  as  cosponsors  from  Today  we  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  whereas  the  actual  cost  as  late  as  1964 

uie  other  side  of  the  aisle,  several  of  the  House  a  bill,  overwhelmingly  approved  turned  out  to  be  only  %9  million 

JtoMt  genUenum  to  ever  grace  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaoa. 

oTRapresenUUves.   I  regret  the  absence  to  remove  two  of  these  limitations  from  after  careful  study  of  the  operatloTof 

todv  from  our  body  ^  the  late  distin-  the  law.  this  law  and  the  statistical  Informatla 

guiahed  members.  Mr.  Reed  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wn.  HJl.  10.  the  bill  furnished   by   the  Department  of  the 

,  tJ?*"?"  °*  ""J?'  ■"<*  ^^-  Simpson  before  the  House,  as  amended  and  rxs-  Treasury  relative  to  its  use,  has  concluded 

or  Pennsylvania,  all  of  whom  contrib-  ported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  <***  there  is  no  Justification  for  the  two 

tttott  uanuasiumbly  as  pioneers  in  the  Means,  would  repeal  two  limitatlona  on  imitations  which  I  have  discussed  and 

^oosorship  of  this  legislation.    In  the  the  deduction  from  gross  income  that  a  which  would  be  removed  by  the  pending 

I.  ^o***"**  ^  was  Joined  by  the  very  self-employed  individual  may  take  with  bill.  Furthermore  the  committee  Is  con- 
awe  cwigressman  from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  respect  to  contributions  on  his  own  be-  vinced  that  these  restrictive  provisions 
"^- .  ,^„     ,     _,,            ^       ^  b»^  *o  a  retirement  plan.    The  first  of  ^^  been  major  contributors  to  the  dte- 

ine  ranking  miiwrity  monber  of  our  these  limitations  to  which  I  refer  is  the  oouragement  of  s^-employed  Indivld- 

commutee  on  Ways  arid  Means,  the  gen-  provision  of  present  law  that  limits  the  "*»J«.  Particularly  smaU  proprietors  and 

ueman  rrom  Wisconsin  [Mr.  BTajrxsl.  actual  tax  deduction  to  50  percent  of  'armers.  in  claiming  the  tax  benefits  that 

fh.    25»i!Slf'**  .    committee  member,  the  self-employed  persons'  contributions  were  intended  in  the  enactment  of  the 

Oe    gmtleman    from    Kentucky    IMr.  to  his  retirement  plan.    It  will  be  re-  l*«2  legislation. 

a^^^JHtJ^^  ^^  P***  prestige  to  called  tiiat  a  self-employed  individual  I  Annly  believe  Uiat  we  have  traveled 

«2i?»S^^  J^^^^'^^'^t^f^     !  "^  contribute  up  to  10  perxient  of  his  *<»  'ar  down  the  road  of  Uie  obvlouriy 

^^.  HmTXi  ^"^ii'f  H  '  ^**  ?°'  ?*™***  *"*»*"*  <"■  »2.500.  whichever  is  tiie  «>und.  basic  phUoeophlcal  concept  that 

^l2S.^Lti!PJS^^J^^**  ^  ^*  f?"  L**^'  ***  "»  retirement  plan.    His  de-  the  workers  of  this  country  should  be 

JS?f~J!SS^.<?*'??K '^   ^..^^  duction  is  limited  to  one-half  of  his  con-  able   adequately   to  provide  for  thdr 

«r^,S^'?fw     '^^'^'.'^l^**"^"^'*®*  trlbution.  however,  and  thus  the  maxl-  superannuation  to  turn  back.    No  one 

T™+n^J^.^f?5S::*^  Counsel.  Leo  mum  deduction  allowed  to  a  self -em-  can  take  exception  to  the  oft-repeated 

*rwm.  iUjtetant  Chief  Counsel.  John  M.  ployed  person  with  respect  to  his  own  statement  that  pension  plans  promote 

atroi^v^.  wo  «A  •      .      „.      ^  contribution  is  $1,250  under  present  law.  the  general  wrtfare  not  only  by  helping 

i-nS^r^t^?:^^*?:.   V*"^?^.^-.**"  ^-^    ^°  ^°^^  remove  this  50-per«mt  to  meet  the  individual's  material  needi 

iS^rSSLlLS^i!?*.?^  chamber  today  limitation,  and  tiie  deduction  in  such  a  in  oW  age.  but  also  by  making  tiie  H*- 

rSrtlTv     ?!£!r       *   "?*  °**^  "  ^'••^  ***  ^^^^  ^^^  the  WU  slmply  be  10  tion's  elderly  a  positive   foree  in  the 

TSi^^TtT^'^f        ,  *f*°*^*'""°'  percent   of   earned   income   or   $2,600,  economy,  rather  than  a  negative  force  or 

♦Hr^        ^*  ■«"-««P>oy«»  people  of  whichever  is  Uie  lesser.  burden  upon  it. 

Si^S^  JwiTS^*®  "*®*^  *^U**"  "^^  »«=>"^  lim  tation  that  would  be  MlUlons  of  words  have  been  said  and 

tt^STi  vJSSST^/T?^*"'  **"*"•;  >*"'«'«»  by  Uie  pending  bill  is  Uiat  which  written  about  Uils  legislation  both  in  and 

£Jtn«toiSS^iJf!l£,S?*.»!2*»^  "^'^  "**  "^°^'  °'  ^<^e  Uiat  is  outeide  Uie  Congress.    One  of  Uie  most 

SM?S^EJ?«^!JS^-L!?i!iiV*  wnsidered  as  earned  income  in  situa-  articulate,  yet  briefest  paragraphs  on 

UM^Ssi^niSSJ^dSSLySS!:  "°~*bere  both  personal  services  and  Uiis  subject  app««d  in  toeiW5  hear- 

uon  (o  mace  available  tax  deferral  bene-  capital  are  material  Income  producing  ings  of  Uie  Subcommittee  on  Etoploy- 
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a«y.    Pen- 
tain  an 
morale  and 
for  goods 
population. 
10  guvwu- 
■table  pn- 
r  thebene- 


B0)t  and  Retirement  income  Mto  the 
dsi  Senate  Committee  on  Afting: 

A  prlrate  penaloa  plan  U  att^tlve  to  an 
itiBioyee  beeauae  It  aaaurea  hibi  of  greater 
Independence  In  his  retlrement{  ^eara.  He  la 
,0uied  of  greater  freedom  ofjfholoe  aa  to 
li0V  be  lives  and  apends  hla 
itoa  plans  help  employers  to 
(Oelent  work  force  with  "" 
tietp  to  assure  an  effective 
ind  services  among  the  r 
Private  penalon  pUns  ad 
awnt's  obJecUve  of  a  growing, 
ftte  enterprise  type  of  economy 
fit  of  aU  cltlaena.  1 1 

In  1942.  the  77th  Congres^  ^enacted  an 
tmendment  that  gave  use  to  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  qualifijBd  private 
pension  i^ans  approved  by  ttie  Treasury 
Department.  Prior  to  this]  step,  there 
«ere  approximately  4  milliiaai  covered; 
today  the  figure  is  25  million  and  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  Federal  1  report  the 
total  by  1980  should  be  in  the  neighlM>r- 
hood  of  42  million  covered  [employees. 
We  provided  the  impetus  in  iM2  and  the 
American  business  community  respond- 
ed by  approximately  1  million  new  faces 
•onually. 

I  was  privileged  to  cast  an  affirmative 
vote  on  that  momentous  d4y  in  1942. 
Jane  6,  1966.  is  an  eventful  nay  for  the 
lelf-employed  and  their  enaployees.  be- 
esuse  today  this  dlBtingulsned  body  will 
extend  to  them  a  iMivilege  wtUch  is  pres- 
ently enjoyed  by  over  25  piillion  cort 
porate  employees.  { >    . 

Recent  Treasury  statistic  indicated 
that  approximately  39,000  self-employed, 
or  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent,  were 
covered  in  1964.  Today  we  kave  an  op- 
portunity similar  to  the  one  we  experi- 
enced In  1942;  only  this  time  we  are  go- 
ing to  provide  the  impetus  ft>r  the  self- 
employed.  Granted  it  is  24'  years  later 
•nd  the  beneficiaries  of  thfe  future  will 
be  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  who 
were  unmtentionally  excluded  in  1942. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joined  as  I  am  today 
by  a  distinguished  roster  itf  men  and 
women  in  this  body  on  both  side  of  the 
•Isle,  I  say  that  these  amendmente  are 
unendmente  that  we  (Mntemplated 
would  normally  and  naturaUy  be  neces- 
sary by  reason  of  the  restricuve  vote  that 
the  basic  act  took  in  1962 
Tloience  to  the  fiscal 
United  Stetes.  It  is  not 
than  Just  adiieving  a  slight 


is  doing  no 
,es  of  the 
any  more 
degree  of 


equity  for  those  who  woriq  proudly  for 
themselves. 

The  pending  measure  i^ '  Just,  meri- 
torious, anti-inflationary,  and  a  savings 
litoenUve.  It  removes  an  <  obvioiis  in- 
equity and  should  receiva  the  over- 
whelming support  of  this  H^MMB. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Spei^er,  wlU  the 
lentleman  yield?  I  • 

Mr.  KECX2H.  I  will  be  I  delighted  to 
Ifeld  to  the  distinguishes  gentlonan 
from  New  York.  M 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  ^leUker,  I  want 
to  ccHnmend  the  gentlemkn  for  his 
efforts  in  this  Congress  to  «et  these 
uaendments  to  the  tKresmi  act.  I  also 
want  to  commend  him  an^  the  otho: 
laembers  of  the  committee  for  instltufc- 
inc  this  program.  I  can  t  e  A  him  from 
tka  personal  knowledge  I  hi  ie  of  my  dls- 
Met  and  the  many  ptasille  f  have  talked 
to  who  have  benefited  froni  this  present 


bill  that  they  are  indeed  grateful  for  his 
personal  diforts  and  the  efforts  of  the 
others  on  this  committee  in  order  to 
mi^e  this  program  possible.  Through- 
out my  Journeys  in  the  36th  District  of 
New  Tork  I  have  found  there  has  been 
a  real  need  for  amendmente  to  this  act. 
I  think  the  amendmente  proposed  here 
today  are  good  ernes  and  that  Uie  genUe- 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kioob]  should 
be  commended  in  the  twilight  of  his 
career  in  the  House  for  i»oviding  these 
benefite  for  the  self-employed. 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
delay  my  taking  my  seat  for  Just  a 
moment,  I  appreciate  my  friend's  obvi- 
ously able  and  astute  evaluatixm  of  the 
commendation  that  I  deserve,  but  I 
hasten  to  tell  him  that  the  form  of  the 
pending  bill  is  one  MitX,  combines  the 
bills  of  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  genUeman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes],  and  another 
bill  by  Representative  Watts  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  It  is  to 
them  that  the  major  portion  of  the  com- 
mendation should  go  today.  Without 
their  able,  active,  and  intelligent  assist- 
ance in  the  committee,  we  would  not 
have  reached  this  point  in  the  parlia- 
mentary process. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KEOOH.  I  have  no  choice  but  to 
submit  to  yielding  to  the  genUeman  from 
NewYoiic. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly would  want  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks the  tribute  that  is  needed  to  be 
paid  to  the  genUeman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  BTRifKS]  and  all  of  those  others 
who  have  woriced  on  tMs  bill.  However. 
I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  I  think 
the  gentleman's  diligence  and  willing- 
ness to  spearhead  these  eff  tnia  has  meant 
a  great  deal,  first  of  all.  to  getting  the 
program  started  and  also  toward  making 
these  very  vital  amendmente  to  the 
program. 

Again  I  want  to  say  also,  as  one  who 
sp(msored  legislation  in  this  field  for 
amendmoite  to  this  act.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  gentleman  and  the  others  on  the 
committee  who  have  made  it  possible  for 
us  today  to  vote  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  refuse 
further  to  resist  the  gentlemtoi's  insist- 
ence and  I  appreciate  his  kind  remarks. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarlcs  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  8SPEASLER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
(Ejection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yw*? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  G^jeaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  sense  of  aceompliidiment  that  I 
participate  today  in  approving  HJl.  10, 
to  eliminate  the  discriminatory  effect 
of  Intanid  Revenue  laws  on  the  retire* 
ment  pension  funds  of  setf-cmployed 
persons. 

m  1062.  Congress  acted  to  allow  pen* 
sion-fund  deductions  to  8«lf-«mployed 
individuals.  But  the  Mmltatlona  impoasd 
in  the  1962  act  were  so  stringent,  that 
it  is  estteaated  that  lass  than  one-haU 
of  1  percent  of  self-employed  Individuals 


in  the  Nation  have  utlliaed  the  new  law. 
Today,  we  are  acting,  in  line  with  oar 
original  intent,  to  oioourage  partietpa- 
tion  in  such  plans  by  self-employed  per- 
sons by  removing  some  of  these  unat- 
tractive limitations  and  restiicttons.  Aa 
the  sponsor  of  HH.  10643,  a  bill  similar  ,,. 
to  that  before  us  today,  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  ranove  the  50  peromt 
deduction  limitation  so  that  100  percent 
of  funds  contributed  will  be  deductible 
frcHn  taxable  gross  tnoome. 

Throughout  my  years  in  the  House  of 
imMnesentatives.  few  pnwosals  have  won 
the  widespread  constituent  support  that 
has  been  given  H.R.  10.  With  this  sui>- 
port  behind  me,  coming  from  nearly 
every  vocation  from  farming  to  law  and 
medicine.  I  Join  with  my  colleagues  tn 
giving  my  urujualifled  approval  to  this 
measure. 

With  the  permission  of  my  colleagues, 
I  would  like  to  insert  the  following  sam- 
pling of  correspondence  on  this  measure 
into  the  CoNoaxssKmAL  Rccobo: 

Hon.  Fkank  HokTow, 
Houae  of  RepreaentatfveM. 
Raybum  Building, 
WashingUm,  D.C. 

Daaa  CowoaxaaiCAx:  Our  aasoclatlon  In- 
itially sponaored  and  has  oontinued  to  sup- 
port the  principle  of  Hit.  10. 

Understand  this  coming  up  for  vote  Mon- 
day, Jiine  6.    Sincerely  urge  your  presenoe 
and  support  of  bill  on  Monday. 
JoKjr  B.  BasT. 
Executive  Director, 
»ev  York  State  Bar  Auociation. 

Aif  iTiaw  Baa  Assodanoir, 
Wa^ingtOH.  DX3^  October  29,  iMS> 
Re  HJl.  10648. 

Congressman  nuunc  Hoktow. 
House  Office  BuUding, 
Waihtngton,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  Hobtoh:  Yoa  may  be  Interested 
In  the  encloeed  copy  of  the  ABA  Washing- 
ton Ijetter  which  U  sent  to  serenl  thoiiaand 
bar  leaders  throughout  the  country.  X 
call  y«»ur  attention  particularly  to  page  two 
regarding  yoiu-  legislation  to  Improve  the 
opportunity  for  a^-saaployed  Individuals  to 
partle^te  in  retirement  plans. 

The  Improvements  which  are  being  sought 
are  of  utmost  concern  to  lawyers  and  otber 
prof eaalonal  Individuals  aa  well  aa  to  aoiaU 
businessmen  and  farmers.  Tour  aettve  lead- 
ership on  behaU  of  thla  legUlatlon  U  greatty 
appreciated. 

Slnocrely, 

DOMSBD  I.    OKASnrBJh 

Bndoeure. 

cc!  Mew  Tork  State  Bar  Aaeoclatlan,  a«- 
sooUtlon  of  the  Bar  at  the  Olty  of  Mew  Tork. 

MBW  TOaK  VaMM  BUBSAV, 

/(Mos.  N.T.,  June  »,  1$$9. 
Hob.  VmjLxm  J.  Hoeroir. 
House  Ofloe  B%adlng, 
Wathtngton,  DC. 

VatM  MS.  Hobtoh:  Knowing  that  you  have 
Introduced  a  Mil  relative  to  retirement  pro- 
grams for  self-employed  pereona  which  la 
almllar  to  H.R.  10.  you  wm  be  Interested  in 
the  encloeed  copy  of  letter  whloh  Is  golag 
'  to  the  entire  Mew  Tork  State  delegation. 
Tours  atnoerely. 

MMw  TosK  V&Bic  BoBiav, 
C.  K.  Bnxoac 
Dtrtetor,  OsmuMMUty  Department. 
n«aw  Tool  FASM  Boaaav. 
"/taaea.  M.T^  /««•  >»  1M*- 
"He:  KJt  10. 
"Tti:  Mew  Tork  OangrtsHnan. 

"Osmiaiiiii  It  to  our  vnderstaadUig  tiia^ 
the  a»Km  bUl  is  aolMduled  tor  ooosManrtlOB 
on  the  floor  of  the  Houae  early  next  week. 
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■Mf^BBplofWl  ladMdvdB  Tta 
( Act «( ia«t  nw  iaaM«  •(  • 
ttet  bad  pnrtoMdy 
vltti  ragBcd  to  tip«  of  MU-oiployad.  Bow- 
•nr.  tt  has  fUlad  to  oomet  la«qtiltlei  isist- 
Int  wltli  ttrmor  'ownw-wnpiojiw.'  The 
•wntnp  of  mteh  temtn  m  •  Joliat  pfoitaet 
of  » wnrt  mnham  wad  liwr— fd  oyttl,  ua^ 
Urn  IMS  Aet  ouiMd  laooaao  la  oan« 
to  ha  not  aaava  than  «ba  lat|«r  of 
MJflO  or  99%  ot  ttaa  tavAywi*  aamli^ 
2Nca  aalf  piiiilojaiaiil 

"Tha  1^  Aot  alao  Umlta  tax  dafarral  to 
80%  of  tba  ooatrlhatlona.  This  raaulta  In  a 
a«loas  laaqotty  with  raapaot  to  aolf-aaiployad 
ratteaulaut  prograaaa  with  a  oatuaqoaBM  that 
faw  ratlmnant  prosrama 


n«a  arm  your  airport  of  HA.  10  whan 
It  noima  np  for  ocnaldaratlon  on  tba  Houia 
VIoar,  Wa  hallave  It  would  oorract  major 
laaqiim«a  in  aslBttng  law  and  would  raault 
In  Balf-an4>loyad  farmars  baint  ahla  to  eatab- 
llah  thatr  own  ratlromant  ayatam,  wbleh  X  am 
aura  70a  win  agraa  u  hlghlf  daalraUa. 
•nronraitoD— ly. 

"Vwrn  Tons  Faaai  Buaaav, 

"O.  X.  BOXAOOK. 

"Dtr^etor,  OomtHoMijf  Dtptafment." 

itMOKXL  Sodcrr 
OF  THK  CouMTT  or  Momos.  Xmc.. 
Jtoehaater,  N.T..  January  tf.  1H9. 
Hon.  raAMK  J.  BoaroR, 
Hew  Bouae  Office  BuOdtng. 
WatMnftOH.  D.O. 

Ostt  nuxK:  Juat  a  brief  note  on  behalf  of 
the  LaslaUtlva  Cbarxmlttee  of  the  Medical  So- 
elatjr  of  the  Ooontf  of  Monroe  tbanktnc  you 
for  your  Intereat  and  your  prt^xiaal  to  amend 
thaXeoghBlU, 

Wa  an,  of  courae,  heartily  In  support  of 
any  andaavor  which  wm  place  the  aelf-am- 
ployed  la  a  faveraMa  tai  poaltloo  comparable 
to  tttaa  enjoyad  by  corporate  and  Inatltu- 
tlonal  employeee.  If  you  have  any  suggoa- 
tlona  by  which  wa  may  be  ot  aaaUtanoa  In 
obtalnlnc  thla  Improved  leglaUtlon,  w»  would 
ba  moat  happy  to  cooperate. 
Blneeraly  yooia, 

Maanat.  ao(»rT  or  nm  OoowTT 
or  MiOMaoH,  Xiio«3  ' 
^        Z>o»u»  M.  Auaai, 

txeeuUoe  Dtraetor. 

M.T.. 
J%me  t.  f  M«. 

BOD.  Hums  J.  HCBTOH, 

Hbwaa  cf  Jtspresawlattaas. 
cmt*tal  »uM*n§. 
Wattington,  DjO. 

IhMM  am:  Thla  la  wrtttan  to  urge  your  aa- 
thra  support  for  BB.  10  as  recenUy  reported 
by  the  Bouae  Waya  and  Meaaa  Committee. 
ThlarMD  woold  panatt  aalt-amployad  IndlvM- 
nala  a  full  deduction  for  amonata  ocn- 
tMBUted  to  raairanasat  plaas  eatabUahad  by 
ttaam.  ftmaut  law.^tnoUa  dartniiliiM  for 
only  ona-half  of  contrlbutlona  and  la  thua  In- 
equitable to  aaif»<mp)ayad  IndlTlduals. 
Propeaad  BJt.  to  woald  camove  thla  Ineqtilty 
and  would  encourage  aaU-amplayad  ladtyld- 
uala  to  provide  for  thete  own  catlnaMBt. 
Baapeetfolly. 


Toaat,  M.T, 

Wayir.  i«f«. 

Sinmt^  OttrnMrntimmg, 
WiuMmftom.  DJO.. 
OnbataaMoCoa 
a(  U.O0O  oartlfled  paiMia  aaooia^antB  In  New 

OniiHdllaso  TWanH»lat«araloBo<BB.10 

eaDa  for  foil  dadootton  of  illiii— lila 

ooBtrtbutad   by 

TMablUl0» 

lac  «M  avitty  «w  h«a*a<to  01  ttetHMMla  «( 


ployad  IndlvUluala.  It  la  aquaraly  In  the  pub- 
llo  intaraat  and  wa  wga  your  full  support, 
wnxxui  P.  Brows. 
Prealdmt.  Hew  York  State  Society  of 
OerUfeS  Pubhe  Aeoavnttmnta. 

Bocanaraa.  H.T. 

May  il.  iM«. 

Hop.  Oengfaaaaiiii  Woukm.  Boaroir. 
Bouse  0/  RepreeentaUvee, 
OapUol  BvOdiug. 
Waehington,  DjC.       -»'    '■•'■ 

X>K*a  PKawk:  Thla  b  Wftttan  to  urge  your 
active  support  tar  BJt.  10  aa  raoantly  re- 
ported by  the  BOoae  ^^ya  and  Maana  Oom- 
mlttask  Thla  btU  would  permit  self -amployad 
IndlTlduala  a  fuU  daduotloa  for  amounta 
oontrlbuted  to  retirement  plana  eatabUahad 
by  them.  Preaent  law  pwmlU  deduction  for 
only  one-half  of  contrlbutloaa  and  is  thua  In- 
equitable to  aelf-emidoyed  Indlvlduala.  Pro- 
pooBd  BJi.  10  would  ramova  thla  Inequity  and 
would  enoourage  aalf-eaaployed  indlUdaala. 
to  provide  tor  their  own  rattrement.  -i.j.aai 
Slnoefaly, 

WkxiAM  D.  CUana. 

ifr.  SpMkw,  at  this  point.  I  want  to 
publlely  ezprcM  my  gratitude  to  ono  of 
the  lecuUng  attorneys  In  Rochester.  N.T.. 
who  worked  tirelessly  to  bring  the  facto 
on  HJt.  10  to  the  attention  of  his  coi- 
leagties.  and  to  ae^  removal  of  the  re- 
strictions I  have  spoken  of.  Boott  Stew- 
art, Esq.,  of  Nixon  Hargrave,  Devons  ft 
Doyle,  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  self- 
employed  persons  who  will  bentf t  from 
Hit.  10. 

MT.KBOOB.  Mr.i^peaker, Inowyleld 
to  the  Representative  of  the  Oommon- 
w«alth  of  Kentucky  Clir.  Wansl. 

Ur.  WATTB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
rise  in  support  of  BJI.  10.  I.  too,  would 
like  to  add  my  commendatlaiM  to  the 
gentleman  fnHn  New  York.  This  is  a 
matter  that  has  been  very  eloae  to  his 
heart  for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  to 
be  oonsratulated  not  only  by  the  House 
but  by  the  wlMrie  country  for  taking  the 
attitude  he  has  in  trying  to  provide  some 
type  of  retirement  for  folks  who  iiavt 
been  left  out  heretofore.  I  had  a  sniall 
portion  of  this  bill  which  dealt  with  the 
inequity  imposed  on  small  budxteas  pee- 
Iile  and  farmears. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeiv  Ua  passage  is 
a  matter  of  urgent  neeassit]^  if  we  are 
to  nemow  basic  ihjostteet  in  our  t»z  laws. 

An  inequity  exlatad  as  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment accorded  self-emptoyed  persons 
who  destrod  to  MtobUsh  private  retire- 
maiit  plans.  Xmployer  oontrtbuttoas  to 
rattoement  ptama  haive  been  tax  dednet- 
iU*  tw  some  time  and  nontaxable  to  the 
ewpiovcea  until  retlremant  boiefita  are 
aetuafiy  received.  The  law  discriminated 
•mxm  eelf-emptoyed  ponoos  ta^  requir- 
ing ttwm  to  pftyJtaaaa  on  income  thay  sat 
aside  for  retirement.  Fartten,  raaehen, 
and  other  small  buiinosBHiui  make  up  a 
Urge  portion  of  thla  group. 

Oangrem  rwiwgnlMd  that  dlaorimlna- 
tiOB  an  exist  and  enacted  ttae  Self-BB- 
ptoyad  Xnttvidtmla  Tiac  RatlreiMnt  Ad 
of  lies.  ThiB  meaaoia  has  tended  to  le- 
dttaa  the  dlantateation.  but  it  has  faHen. 
demonstrably  diort  of  achieving  Its  ob-. 
Jeallst.  ewwaiaBr  'with  re^Mct  to  farm- 


towMd  aaiaMtah-    ISu  Rattnnsnt 


tf-Baploycd  Ladivlduals 
Act  oC  1M3«  most  fitfm- 


Ovner  employees  are  authoriaed  to  oon- 
trlbute  up  to  10  percent  of  thatr  earnad 
income  but  not  more  than  $3,500  per 
year,  to  a  retirement  plan  and  to  rffiin  ^ 
Federal  tax  deferral  for  M  percent  ol 
such  contrlbutlms. 

However,  in  the  case  of  farmen,  the 
benefits  of  this  act  are  drastically  Umited 
by  a  restrictive  definition  of  "earned  hi- 
come."  If  the  earnings  of  an  "owner- 
employee"  are  a  Joint  product  of  peraonai 
services  and  invested  capital,  aa  1«  the 
case  with  most  farmers,  not  more  than 
the  larger  $2,500  or  30  percent  of  the 
taxpayer's  earnings  from  self-employ- 
ment may  be  treated  aa  "earned  in. 
come." 

Umiting  the  deferral  to  50  percent  of 
the  contributions  has  retained  a  setioui 
inequity  with  respect  to  self-empjayed 
retirement  programs.  Consequently, 
very  few  retirement  iHograms  have  been 
established.  The  restriction  that  earned 
income  must  be  arbitrarily  computed  at 
30  perooit  of  net  earnings  has  made  the 
program  meaningless  to  farmers  and 
other  self-employed  who  must  inveat 
capital  as  well  as  labor  in  their  eater- 
prises. 

I  do  not- believe  that  fanners  should 
be  penalised  because  they  must  invest 
capital  as  well  as  labor  into  their  farm- 
ing operations.  That  is  why  lintroduced 
Hil.  8023  during  the  first  session  of  tlds 
Congress.. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
given  careful  ctmslderation  to  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  am  pleased  that  the  decision 
was  made  to  include  the  provlsiom  which 
I  introduced  in  Hit.  10,  as  reported  ty 
the  committee,  llie  effect  of  these  pro- 
visions quite  simply  is  to  permit— not 
force— farmers  and  others  who  must  in- 
vest capital  in  their  rateiprises  to  par- 
ticipate In  self-help  retirement  progiami 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  self -emplqyed. 
This  law  does  not  provide  a  subsidy;  it 
docs  not  provide  tax  abatement;  it 
simidy  permits  all  self-eaoiployed  to  eon- 
tribute  14  percent  of  their  net  eamioei 
to  a  qualified  retirement  program  and 
defer  tax  payments  untU  the  benefits  at 
such  a  program  are  received.  At  last, 
w«  will  be  giving  the  self-onployed  the 
same  (Hiportunlty  as  the  employee  «(  a 
coiyoration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  misinformed  peo- 
ple have  commented  that  the  Self- 
EtaiployBd  Individuals  Tax  Retirement 
Act  has  operated  for  the  benefit  of  only 
those  with  very  large  incomes.  The  tact 
of  the  matter  is  that,  because  of  the 
raetrletlVB  provlsioBS  in  the  act,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  vtartaaBy  toaocesslMc  to 
the  average  sBlf -employed.  It  is  by  r»- 
movliif  these  arUtrary  and  unrealMe 
restrtctians  that  we  open  the  door  of  op- 
portunity to  the  individual  with  sn 
average  inmnne  so  that  he.  too.  can  pre- 
pare for  his  retirement  years. 

AR 10.  as  ssported  by  ttils  committee, 
is  a  Mil  dsilsned  to  hdp  fanners  and 
other  mnsll  biielnnssmm:  or  more  ao- 
oaately->l»:is«  UU  to  permit  them  te 
hirip.  themselves.  I  believe  ito  paaasge 
wyi  be  «  matter  of  pride  for  eveiy 
Member  of  t^Ooogress. 

Of  wedal  interest  to  the  Bouse  U  the 
noaoMMndstloa  of  the  Subcommittee  en 
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Oode  be  amended  to 
tbs  provision  ^teelfylng 
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■tf-employed   taxpayer's 
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arbitrary  ooneept  abould 
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■ge  should  be  raised  to  a  mm  reaaonable 
flgure  than  30  percent . 

Incidentally,  making  It 
tinners  to  obtain  self-empli 
eoverage  would  assist  In  acA 
tknn  problems  and  In  pro' 
poctunltlee  for  younger  farme^.  In  a  letter 
nproduoed  tn  the  hearings  resfird.  Dr.  John 
A.  Sebnlttker,  who  waa  then  Di  nector  of  Agrl- 
eoltural  Bconomlca  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (now  Under  Beerwy  of  Agrl- 
eolture) ,  said :  "the  fact  that  1  i^y  continue 
to  farm  past  the  age  ot  S6  Indlc  atee  that  more 
■ttractlve  plana  are  needed,  fenalon  plans 
bMsd  en  voluntary  eontrlbuti  T/pm  of  farmers 
have  promise.  However,  they  ]  i^obably  could 
aot  be  made  sulBclently  attriatlvc  to  have 
much  Impact  unleaa  preaent  tauc  laws  were 
changed.  Only  small  numbai  a  take  advan- 
taga  of  the  preeent  tax  exempt  Ions  permitted 
ter  pension  plana  of  the  aeif -en  ployed.  Itat- 
tncttve  to  farmera.  this  type  }a  plan  oould 
Bake  a  ctmtrlbutlon  to  releaali  tit  reaouraea  to 
other  farmars  becauae  there  4^uld  Ukaly  be 
gnatest  participation  among  iboae  faimna 
vbo  have  relatively  high  salae  snd  who  con- 
trol much  land  *  *  *  a  progn  Sa  dealgned  to 
ba  attractive  to  older  farmera  <  <k  larger  farma 
voold  allow  an  Impressive  fraction  of  farm 
lasonress  to  baoome  available  «  younger  op- 
■atms.  Including  a  amaU  niapbar  of  'aaw' 
ttfm  operatora. 

Tour  committee  might  be  l]4t<n*ted  In  i«- 
vttwlng  the  experience .  of  th  1,  Netherlands, 
vhleh  rellee  on  programs  to  U  n  luce  early  re- 
tlrament  of  farmera  aa  a  major]  nstrument  of 
achieving  needed  structural  sicjustmenta  In 
the  sgrleulture  of  the  countrj .  * 

rorther  akmg  thla  line,  the  i  ioertcan  Parm 
Boreau  BsdoratloB  aald  In  1 4  taattmooy: 
"The  teehnotogloal  revolution  paa  oomMned 
aith  the  inltlatlva  and  aecon  i^llahmanta  of 
iwarlcan  farmea  to  bring  a]>fmt  the  moet 
aBdent  agrlciUture  In  the  w$ykl.  In  order 
to  cope  with  what  many  ocmklder  an  ovar- 
opandlng  plant,  numeroua  ]  iropoaala  have 
Man  and  are  being  made  for  li  ipd  ratfreeaant 
Pngrama.  While  aaehprogras^aaa  balMp- 
hd,  they  requlro  eonaldanhla  Vadaral  ax- 
paadlturea  and  daal  with  010  oM' fsalor 
«<  agricultural  produettaa.  lAi  fawar  and 
(•war  farmara  are  capable  o!  % 
paater  and  |t«ater  amount  of  flood  and  tSm. 
It  seems  obvloua  that  we  must  maka  auow' 
fOr  husaaa 


i;i3    :  it^  '■'^■^it*ito 
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Baedlaaa  to  aay.  thla  Improvement  would 
alao  extend  panatan  oovaraga  in  other  oc- 
cupational grOBpa  in  which  both  capital  and 
pataonal  sai  lUia  are  material  tneoma  pro- 
duolng  Saetora. 

Ttaa  pnrpoeea  of  thla  laoommandatloai 
would  be  aeoompUabad  by  enaotlng  either 
8.  1988  (Talraadga)  or  BJt.  8038  (WatU). 

Ifr.  KBOOH.  Mr.  Speakfir.  the  gen- 
tleman from  KentuAy  had  much  more 
than  a  small  portion  of  the  pending  bill. 
He  has  furnished  a  great  deal  of  leader- 
ship tn  bringtaie  us  to  the  point  on  the 
road  at  which  we  baiw  arrived. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hcHUe  I  can  resnrve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiseoneln.  Mr. 
^leaker,  I  yield  myself  9  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  mcndy  car- 
ries out  the  basic  intention  of  the  House 
of  Repreeentatlves  when  back  in  1961  we 
passed  HJt.  10  to  set  UP  this  system  so 
that  the  self-employed  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  provide  for  their  own  re- 
tirement and  that  of  their  emph^ees  on 
a  basis  somewhat  analogous  to  the  pen- 
sion plans  that  oxporations  could  set 
up  for  their  officers  and  employees.  As 
originally  enacted  by  the  House,  I  think 
that  purpose  could  more  nearly  have  been 
accompUshed  than  is  the  sttuation  to- 
day under  the  law  as  It  was  amended  by 
the  Senate.  As  a  result  of  action  in  the 
other  body  there  was  adopted — and  the 
conferees  accepted  it  as  a  part  of  a  com- 
prcmdse — an  amendment  which  not  only 
adopted  the  $2,500  maximnm  amount 
that  could  be  contributed  by  the  em- 
ployer on  his  own  behalf,  but  limited 
the  deduction  to  one-half  of  the  amount 
contributed. 

That  is  the  principal  n»»n»jt±i<w  which 
we  sedc  to  eliminate  now  by  the  passage 
of  this  legislation,  because  that  amend- 
ment, ad(H>ted  in  the  oXtnex  body  and 
accepted  by  the  conference,  raally  left 
very  little  incentive  in  the  bllL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  p(^ted  this  fact  out 
at  the  time  the  conference  mmrt  came 
to  the  House,  and  subsequKxt  events  have 
confirmed  this  oonclusiooa.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  a  number  of  plans 
devel<q?ed.  Smne  40.000  self-employed 
employers  have  estaUished  idans  but,  in 
the  words  of  the  committee  report,  this 
has  been  a  great  dlsappc^tment  You 
win  find  that  it  is  aaiy  those  with  a  high 
bicome— and  one  or  two  onployees-^hat 
have  adopted  these  plans.  The  Individ- 
ual with  a  small  business  finds  this 
limitation  particulaily  onerous. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer,  the  Ull  which  we  are  oon- 
sidertng  today  seeks  to  narrow  the  gap 
between  mtoaX  is  available  to  corpora- 
tions in  making  provisions  fcv  their  of- 
ficers and  onployees  and  what  is  avail- 
able to  the  self-employed  in  providing 
for  the  retirement  of  himself  and  his 
employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUl  would  still  retahi 
the  wyt^fwiitw  Umltatinn  of  $2,500  on 
the  amount  which  the  self -emidayed  can 
oootilbute  on  his  own  behalf,  a  limita- 
tion wfaieh  does  not  »vSf\y  to  corporate 
eontrfbotlons  on  behalf  of  its  odBoers. 
Btowetei.  the  bill  wmdd  permit  the  self- 
empMgred  to  deduet  the  ftdl  amount  of 
that  contribution,  just  as  he  deducts  the 
fuU  aaaoont  of  the  Oontributloet  oft  be- 
half of  his  othsreB|ioye8a>.WKiniii;l  U>.1 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  removiag 
the  60>peroent  limitation  upon  the 
amount  t*\f  self  mhpIi^ikI  can  deduct, 
the  bill  also  amewle  Uie  d^lnltioD  of 
"self -employed  income,"  In  order  to  con- 
form to  the  xieftnltion  used  in  tl^e  sodal 
secMrity  law.  Under  existing  laiw»  where 
capital,  as  well  as  persoBal  sa^vlces.  is 
a  material  income-produdng  factor, 
earned  Ineome  is  limited  to  30  percent 
of  the  net  profits  <tf  the  huslness  This 
means  that  in  addition  to  all  other  lim- 
itations, only  SO  peroent  of  the  profits 
of  such  an  unincorporated  business  can 
be  treated  as  self-employment  income. 
The  remaining  70  pocent  must  be  treat- 
ed as  Investment  Income,  not  subject  io 
the  provisions  of  Hit.  10.  For  sfl  prac- 
tical purposes.  uninc<»porated  fanners 
were  thus  precluded  from  setting  up 
pension  idans  for  themselves  and  their 
employees.  Adoption  of  the  sodal  secu- 
rity rule  removes  another  impediment  to 
the  more  widespread  use  of  self -employ- 
ment retirement  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also,  let  us  not  forget  that 
whenever  an  employer  adepts  such  a  plan 
to  protect  himself  agidnst  his  old  age  and 
retiranent,  he  is  also  extending  that 
same  m^tectlon  to  his  employees.  So  by 
this  method  a  large  group  od[  employees 
in  this  country  who  today  arc  without 
this  added  ];MX>tection  can  be  brought  in 
and  glvMi  this  protection.  We  are  not 
talking  just  about  the  self-employed  in- 
dividual himself . 

Now,  Mr.  %>eaker,  it  should  be  quite 
clear  to  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  Department  of  the  Tteasiuy  op- 
poses this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Booos).  Hie  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yitid  myself  S  additional 
minutes.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  71m 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  recognised 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  But.  Mr. 
E^Dcaker,  let  it  be  rcooembraed  that  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  has  opposed 
leg^datlon  hi  this  field  from  the  very  be^ 
ginning.  It  (K>Poeed  the  original  legis- 
latloa  when  it  was  pending  before  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  that  suc- 
ceeded, in  a  sense,  in  almost  gutting  the 
bill  wtnen  it  was  pending  1  years  ago  be- 
fore the  other  body.  And.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  probably 
attempt  to  load  the  bOl  down  with  crip- 
tOim  amendments  when  it  sets  Into- the 
other  body  again.  But  this  time,  how- 
ever. I  would  hope  that  when  tbe,8aQ8e 
of  Repreeentatlves  rdterates  Its  portion, 
as  I  fully  expect  It  will  today,  ttiat  our 
oonf erees  will  stand  Ann  and  t  thtaik  the 
other  body  should  be  on  notice  that  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  dees  not  tntend 
te  have  these  kind  of  Mmltatilons  pat 
gpoataispiutraitti         ^'Ui!-:-.^ 

Of  ^odne,  when  ontftftytfttoTreasary 
opipcsee  the  Mil  and  did  oppose  It  before, 
I  do  not  tlUnk  that  shouU  neoeasariOy 
have  an  infliweMie  en  this  Houss  In  this 
iBslanee.  Z  would  ette  Just  a  little  camm- 
vle  o£a  sitaatlaCk  ea^Bdr  this  fear  Mssn 
the  Tteasuiy  and  the  administmtian 
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fought  alBUMt  to  the  dylnc  esd  to  pre- 
Tent  tbeinduaiao  In  the  "nui  Adjustment 
Act  of  1966  of  a  prorUbm  for  social  secu- 
rity payments  to  those  people  over  72 
rears  of  ace  under  the  Social  Seeutity 
Act.  But.  when  the  bill  got  down  to  the 
Whit*  House  to  be  signed,  the  PreSMent 
was  an  for  it — and  the  adminlstraCioii 
claimed  great  credit  for  havfnr  that  en- 
acted into  law.  Yet  it  was  enacted  Into 
law  only  orer  the  vigorous  objection  of 
the  Treasury  Departmoxt  and  of  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  ooncehMd. 

So,  I  wbuld  hope  that  on  this  bm.  we 
might  Itave  a  similar  experience — that 
altb>agh  the  Treasury  opposes  it  today, 

'  when  it  goes  to  ttir  President  that  then 
the  at^mifiistratlon  will  be  an  for  it. 

ICr.  E^pealcer,  it  is  indeed  anomalous 
that  this  administration  which  purports 
to  have  such  great  interest  tn  the  aged, 
and  we  heard  consldeTable  about  that 
over  the  weekend,  should  oppose  this  leg- 
islation when  its  purpose  Is  to  provide  a 
system  whereby  individuals  can  talc^  care 
of  themselves  and  take  care  of  their  em- 
ployees  in  their  older  age  and  In  their 
retiienuuems. 
There  has  been  and  there  must  con- 

.  tinue  to  be  expansion  in  the  service 

'.trades.  More  and  more  of  our  workers 
win  be  in  the  service  industries.  It  It  in 
this  ar^a  that  the  small  businessman 
with  a  few  employees— the  self-em- 
ployed— can  make  the  greatest  contrl- 
bution  to  our  economy.    We  should  en- 

'^  courage  them  and  not  penalise  them. 

-  We  stfeuld  encourage  the  skilled  workers 
'who  prefer  to  run  their  own  bu^ess 

rather  than  to  woilc  for  the  larger  cor- 
porate establishments. 

"ttiis  Is  not  exclusively,  as  the  Treas- 
ury would  have  us  believe,  a  doctor^  and 
lawyer's  bOl.    In  a  sense,  Mr.  Speaker. 

-  ttds  can  be  considered  a  plumber's  bill, 
an  electrician's  and  a  carpenter's  bill, 
and  1^  painter's  bill— a  btU  to  help  the 

'■maU  fhoiriceeper  and  the  small  inde- 
pendent farmer— to  hdp  these  people 

•  who  are  self-employed  set  aside  some- 
thing for  their  da  age  and  retirement. 
ThiM  Is  good  bin  and  it  deserves  the 

'  unanimous  support  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

'  'RMSPBAKiat.  Tile  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

;  Mr.  KEOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
-unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
"ftora  CSsHiomia  IMr.  Dok  H.  Cummil 
:  nay  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
m  the  Raooao  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

J ,  TtiB  BPBAkER.  I^  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
KewYork? 

There  was  no  oUaetkm. 

Mr.  DON  H.  (CLAUSEN.    Mr.  Speaker, 

.«e  have  tmtc^re  the  House  today  HJl.  lo 

•JL?"  -*?„**?*^  *>»•  Interaal  Revenue 

OpdpoC  IMi  to  panmt  pension  and  proflt- 

ahailng  plans  to  prprMe  oootettMittaas 

>«r  bHMAts  oa  a  noadianlminatocy  basis 

.jmr  eaitab)  sdf-empioyad  individuals. 

vWhUa  tttls  WU  is  on  the  consent  calendar, 

'  ^^fy**°*  ^*'*  T'ntTintial  opposition  to 

-  VMsace.  1  want  tojrate  my  voice,  newr- 
•<telB«u)t»flStolfh»  lirtuas  of  this  pt«- 
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HJt.  10  is  an  attempt  to  do  what  the 
Congress  tried  to  do  in  1962,  and  I  hope 
this  time  we  wUl  fully  succeed.  As  the 
Members  wlU  recaU.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  passed  the  Self-Baqitoyed  In- 
dividuals Tax  Retirement  Act  of  1962  for 
the  purpose  Of  encouraging  employers  to 
set  up  retirement  programs  for  them- 
selves in  much  the  same  way  as  they  and 
others  could  already  do  for  their  em- 
Vioytea  under  provisions  of  the  law. 
However,  although  these  employees  could 
defer  pn^t  taxes  on  the  entire  amount 
they  set  aside  In  retirunent  plans  for 
their  employees,  they  were  restricted  to 
deferring  the  tax  on  only  half  of  the 
amount  they  set  aside  for  their  own  re- 
tirement. The  results,  as  Indicated  in 
Government  reports,  showed  that  less 
than  1  percent  of  self-employed  individ- 
uals availed  themselves  of  this  new  pro- 
vision and.  as  a  result,  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  intent  of  the  Congress  was 
not  successf  uL 

The  amendments  before  us  today  would 
permit  these  self-employed  Individuals  to 
defer  the  tax  on  aU  of  the  fiuids  they  set 
aside  for  their  own  retirement  up  to  $2,- 
500  per  year,  or  10  percent  of  their  earned 
Income,  wlilchever  is  smaUer.  In  addi- 
tl<xi,  it  permits  aelf-emi^oyers  whose  In- 
oame  is  derived  from  both  services  and 
capital  to  have  the  same  deferment  privi- 
lege providing  they  are  contributing  sig- 
nificant persotud  services  in  earning  thelr 
income. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these 
amendments  win  encourage  self-em- 
ployed persons  to  take  advantage  of  the 
congressional  intent  to  motivate  self- 
emirioyers  in  providing  for  their  own 
retbvment.  The  phUosophy  behind  the 
1963  act  was  very  good.  In  my  opinion, 
but  it  did  not  succeed  !n  motivating  self- 
emid<^ers  to  provide  for  their  own  fu- 
tures. This  phflosophy  is  most  gratify- 
ing. Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  it  does  not  take 
the  hard  line  in  requiring  small  business- 
men and  other  self -employers  to  shoulder 
an  extra  load  imposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, via  taxes,  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  own  retirement.  Instead,  it  per- 
mits them  to  defer  the  tax  on  the  amount 
tl»y  pay  in  for  their  own  retirement  Just 
as  the  tax  is  deferred  on  the  amoimt  they 
pay  in  for  their  employees.  It  has  long 
been  my  own  idiUosophy  that  the  tax 
system  of  the  United  States  can  be  used 
as  a  most  effective  and  constructive  toed 
to  encourage  taxpayers  to  meet  their  own 
reqwnslbUities,  rather  than  a  destructive 
tool  to;weigh  them  down  and  discourage 
rcsponsiblUty.  The  latter  course  can 
only  hasten  the  day  when  the  Govern- 
ment may  have  to  be  responsible  for 
those  things  which  a  Mttle  encourage- 
ment now  may  solve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  fine  example  of 
putting  the  tax  structure  to  work  for  us 
and  encouraging  individuals;  to  meet 
thdr  own  responsibUittes,  and  I  whole- 
heartedly c<mgratulate  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  M^aas  and  the  gantlaman 
from  New  Y^rk  (Mr.  KM)w^yt«t  their 
fine  woifc  on  this  MU^ 

Mr.  KBOOB.  <  Mr.  e^teaker.  ws  have 
no  further  request  lortima;  o  cui  lo  \uA 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  lb- 
Speaker,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentfc. 
man  from  Bflssouri  [Mr.  Cnans] 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tUs  bm 
comes  before  the  House  under  veiy  tB> 
usual  circumstances. 

Mrst,  I  want  to  apologize  to  the  Bonse 
for  the  fact  that  the  hearings  in  ezecn- 
tlve  session  which  were  taken  down  ve 
not  available  to  the  House.  I  think  it  ]• 
wrong  not  to  have  this  material  avail, 
able  to  the  House.  Incidentally,  I  fed 
these  hearings  should  never  have  been 
in  executive  session.  This  has  to  do  with 
some  basic  procedures. 

I  am  very  concerned  over  the  kind  of 
procedures  that  we  have  been  (oliov 
ing  and  increasingly  so  here  in  the  ^rvrnt 
of  Representatives.  I  happen  to  tnm 
this  legislatioin  and  I  am  very  stroDgiy 
in  favor  of  it  But  I  think  It  Is  aboot 
time  that  those  of  us  who  favor  some- 
thing recognize  that  if  there  Is  going  to 
be  honest  deliberation  and  debate  tbst 
those  who  disagree  with  us  should  be 
given  an  omwrtunity  to  have  their  dli- 
agreement  considered. 

If  the  hearings  were  available,  tbe 
membership  would  read  some  very 
strange  remarks.  For  after  the  conunlt- 
tee  unanimously  voted  out  the  bill,  and 
for  the  reasons  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  given  and  for  the  ressoiu 
given  by  the  gentleman  from  WlscoMta 
vrtth  which  I  agree — after  this  was  done 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Tressuiy, 
Mt.  Stanley  8.  Surrey,  said,  "I  want  It 
to  be  known  that  the  administration  li 
strongly  opposed  to  this  blU." 

Of  course,  the  administration  spokes- 
men made  their  opposition  quite  dear 
as  we  developed  these  issues  during  ibe 
executive  session.  I  think  the  gentlemsn 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Btrncs]  and  I  en- 
gaged in  coUoquy  somewhat  along  the 
Unes— weU,  after  aU,  the  committee  re- 
port accompanying  the  bill  will  contain 
the  admljolstration's  point  of  view  and 
the  reasons  for  it  opposing  the  bill. 
llien  it  was  developed  that  this  was  not 
necessarily  so,  and  apparently  it  is  not 
the  procedure  In  our  committee  nece^ 
sarOy  to  print  the  administration's  vlevi 
in  opposition. 

I  think  it  should  be.  It  is  not,  but  I 
said  In  a  half-Joking  fashion,  "Mr.  Sec- 
retary, of  the  17  Democrats  on  the  com- 
mittee, all  you  have  to  do  Is  to  get  one 
of  them  to  have  sun>lemental  views,  and 
even  though  he  disagrees  with  yoa  be 
win  put  the  adlminlstration  remarks  In 
the  committee  report." 

The  statement  was,  WeU,  he  was  not 
quito  sure  whether  he  could  get  one  of 
the  17  Democrat  members  to  do  thli- 
Then  he  turned  to  me  and  asked  me, 
Would  I  put  the  Treasury  views  In  tl»e 
committee  report  if  he  could  not  get  one 
of  the  IT  Democrats  to  do  so.  11ii> 
shocked  me  a  little  m,  but  when  I 
thought  it  over  I  said,  "Yes."  To  W 
amaiemaat,  I  was  taken  up  on  this.  I 
got  a  eaU  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  asking  me  if  I  would  do  that. 

If  Members  mn  turn  to  page  12  of  the 

oonulilttee  f^port.  they  wiU  find  my  im- 

plamentiU  views.    I  want  to  read  tbett: 

I .  Aisaanga  I  ■teongiy  rapport  the  UU  laA 

dlMfTM  With  tiM  eondtMloiu  oontatoad  k 
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«•  TtMsory  np<0t  tttHA.  lb 


Hibould  bs  madB  s.part  of  tlui 

j^l^tM  report.     Tharefor*.  I  <r 
jgitti  In  my  avypiemantal  views 


I   fMl   tbAt 

ififk  aettlQ&.tt 
u  iniJ 

So  that  afiy  of  you  who  '^pxM.  be'lt^ 
(erested  in  knowing  wliy  ttie  admlnls- 
Mtion  is  opposed  cwa  have  tt  e  bei^flt  oi 
Diejr  logic.  I  do  not  agre^  with  their 
1O0C.  '•»  -■         .. 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speal^4r>  ^<^  ^^ 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  tolphe  gentle- 
nan  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  simply  wk^ted  to  s^ 
tiiat  this  is  another  «tampl«0f  the  great 
xrvlce  which  the  gentiemani  f rom  Mis- 
souri performs.  What  5rou  huve  done  has 
been  done  in  the  regular,  wderly  way. 
IT  anyone  should  Inquire  of  yidu  as  to  why 
you  took  that  action,  I  supbise  the  best 
Kuwer  would  be  that  wheq  one  has  no 
one  on  his  side,  he  will  take  help  from 
wfjerever  he  can  get  it.         I 

th^ 
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gentleman 


n  taken 

economic 

tlon  that 

budgeted. 

ht  for  the 


Mr.  CURTIS.    I  tWnk 
has  stated  it  correctly.  I 

The  Issue  I  Wanted  to  point  out  stated 
by  the  administration  in  Its  views  is  that 
ttte  revenue  loss  from  H.RJ  10 — talking 
about  $30  million  and  $35  million  in 
fitcal  year  1966  to  $60  miliitm  in  fiscal 
»68— the  revenue  loss,  espjaclally  from 
1M7,  Is  "completely  inconsistent  with  the 
reeent  actions  which  have 
in  light  of  Vietnam  and  t 
dtnatlon."  There  is  no  q| 
this  revenue  loss  has  not 

I  have  been  trying  to 
Pre8id«it's  budget.  In  factJ  !l  think  it  is 
too  much  and  we  need  to  cut  it.  Tills 
means  a  great  deal  to  me.  i "Therefore,  I 
have  to  determine  in  my  own  thinking, 
m  tenns  of  priorities.  What  Is  the  sig- 
niflcance  of  this  $30  mlllionlin  relation 
t6  other  expenditure  progrMns  that  we 
have?  Does  this  assume  a  neat  priority 
In  my  judgment?  Indeed  it  ^oes.  I  think 
we  have  continued  too  long  with  this 
Tery  serious  imbalance  th^t  exists  be- 
tween the  corporate  form  of  doing  busi- 
ness and  the  professional  f<^tm  of  doing 
business  and  In  respect  to  me  self-em- 
ployed. It  has  been  damiklng  to  the 
professions;  and  to  smaU  bv^ess,  farm- 
en  and  entrepreneurs, 
tanbalance  has  been  in  the 
tions  have  been  able  to 
taxes  that  which  they  put  in  their  ap- 
proved pension  plans  for  theSr  employees, 
but  private  practitioners — kwyers,  doc- 
tots,  dentists  and  the  self-»anployed — 
oould  not  do  t^s  for  themselves  or  their 
employees,  and  this  has  beni  an  under- 
lying economic  evil.  I 

This  is  a  matter  of  tax  ([Quality.  So 
iur  disagreement  with  thej  president  is 
not  the  disagreement  that  4^  badly  need 
every  pemyr  of  revenue  thajt)  we  can  get, 
•nd  that  we  need  to  hold  e^ik^nsee  down 
My  argument  Is  that  this 
Ortty  over  a  great  deal  t 
Vndget.  "Hie  President 
budgeted  this  program,  in 
V  this  becomes  law  it  wiU 
<My  for  the  President  to 
Penditures  out  to  malDe  wa: 
tieular  program  because  it  should  be 
•*en  toe  highest  priority.  !  > 
'Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Calif omia.  Me^ 
^Bt»ker.  wfll  the, gentleman  yield? 


year  this 

corpora- 

uct  from 


take  pri- 
t  is  in  the 
lOUld  have 
(pinion, 
ome  neoes- 
t  other  ex- 
br  this  par- 


Mr.  CURTiB.    I  ytaid  to  the  gentteman 

fromCanfonila.    '■'''  '"' 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  etmgratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr,  Citrtis]  for  having 
been  the  recipient  today  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  a  highly  complimentary  and 
well  deserved  editorial,  complimenting 
him  on  his  attitude  and  his  findings  con- 
cerning our  trade  problems.  It  is  not 
very  often  the  Washington  Post  has  a 
kind  word  to  say  about  a  Republican, 
particularly  one  who  generally  is  in  the 
conservative  camp.  I  ccmgratulato  the 
gentlanan. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentlonan. 
I  hope  I  still  am  in  the  conservative 
camp. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  add 
my  congratulations  to  those  of  my  col- 
league from  California,  to  nay  good 
friend  from  Missouri. 

Also  at  this  time  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJt.  10  and  offer  my  commendation  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yorit  [Mr. 
Kkoch]  and  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  BtrnxsI  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cuans]  and  to  all 
those  who  have  had  a  part  in  bringing 
this  legislation  before  us. 

As  a  long-time  cosponsor  of  HH.  10, 1 
supported  the  original  version  of  HJl.  10 
when  it  passed  the  House  in  1962.  As 
you  know,  the  Senate  managed  to  weaken 
the  legislation  before  it  was  sent  to  the 
President  for  signature,  and  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today,  which  I  am  also 
pleased  to  cosponsor,  wiU  correct  this 
inequity. 

Today's  version  of  HJl.  10  wiU  extend 
to  an  estimated  10  million  of  our  citi- 
zens— many  of  them  middle  income 
smaU  l>usinessmen — the  chance  to  set 
aside  retirement  funds  for  themselves, 
the  same  as  they  are  now  required  to  do 
for  their  employees.  This  will  be  ac- 
complished by  repeal  of  the  two  amend- 
ments added  to  the  original  1962  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  10  after  it  left  the  House. 
"The  amendmente,  as  time  has  now 
proven,  were  of  such  nature  that  a  very 
small  numl>er  of  self-employed  individ- 
uals have  chosen  to  make  use  of  the  pro- 
visions enacted  in  196'^.  The  report  be- 
fore us  today,  I  beUeve.  estimates  that 
only  about  one-half  of  one  percent  of 
self-employed  individuals  made  \ise  of 
the  deduction  in  1964.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  estimated  that  the  biU  before 
us  today  vriU  greatly  improve  this  dis- 
appointing situatkm  by  encouraging 
participation  as  much  as  sixfold  by  1967. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  worthy  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress,  and  one  in  which  I 
am  proud  to  lie  a  cosponsor  on  behalf  of 
the  many,  many  smaU  businessmen  and 
farmers  of  my  distxict. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
was  speaUng,  he  pointed  out  that  this 
was  not  Just  a  bm  for  pnrfesslonal  peo- 
ple, that  it  certainly  Is  a  biU  for  elec- 
tricians and  plumbers  and  small  bud- 
ness  emidoyers,  but  he  left  out  one  very 
inoportant  group,  and  that  ts  our 
f fnness. 


Iikr.  CURTIS.  The  gmttewomaA  ^1^ 
correct. J  -^  "-"-^ 

Mr.    BYRNBS    of    Wisconsin.      V^i' 
Speaker,  I  yMd  1  minute  to  t^e  gentle- 
man fmn  Missouri  [Mr.  Hau.]. 

Mr.  HALL.  MT.  SpeakM-,  I  Want  to  Join 
Ifl  the  accolade  to  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri, extended  by  the  gaiU«nan  tnm 
California  [Mr.  TKAoml,  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  Mairl,' 
concerning  the  gentleman  from  Misaoori 
[Mr.  CintTis]  and  his  statement  on  our 
economy  and  our  trade  and  his  findings, 
as  reported  in  the  editorial  in  this  mom^- 
ing's  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  HJl. 
10,' to  permit  pension  and  profit-sharing 
plans  to  provide  contelbutlons  or  beneflto' 
on  a  nondiacrlmlnatoTy  basis,  for  certain 
self -employed  individuals,  without  spe- 
cial llttiHations  on  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions. I  sotak  as  one  who  would  be' 
participating  if  stiU  in  professional  prac- 
tice, but,  being  here.  I  am  not  eligible. 

Eu-Uer  this  year,  I  introduced  similar 
legislation,  HJl.  15168,  in  recognition  of 
the  unequal  tax  treatment  that  exista 
today  between  self-employed  persons  and 
those  who  work  for  corporations. 

The  legislation  has  two  basic  purposes:: 
to  eliminate  the  provision  allowing  de- 
ducticxi  of  only  50  percent  of  the  self- 
onployed's  contribution,  and  to  remove 
the  crippling  50-percent  limitation  on. 
the  maximimi  percentage  of  earned  in- 
come which  might  be  set  aside  annually, 

"Riis  bill  is  of  particular  significance  to 
lawyers,  accountante,  engineers,  arcfai- 
teeto.  doctors,  dentists,  and  other  self- 
employed  people. 

This  law  is  needed  to  cin-rect  the  In- 
equities that  were  added  in  the  Senate 
to  the  original  Keogh  MU.  and  which  lim- 
ited annual  contributions  on  behalf  of 
the  self-employed  to  one-half  of  10  per- 
cent of  earned  income,  or  $2,500.  wblcti-^. 
ever  was  less.  : :  j  .-j  -lO 

Recently,  the  American  Bar  Aaeoete" 
tlon  reported  that  less  than  1  percent  of 
ite  members  have  elected  to  participate 
in  that  associatitm's  retirement  idan. 

Other  professions  have  had  similar  ex-, 
periences.  and  it  surely  is  time  to  oorreot; 
these  inequitable  and  unfounded  limit*-; 
tions  that  are  frustrating  the  worthwhilei 
goal  of  the  Self-Employed  IndlTiduals; 
Reth-ement  Act.  This  blU  provides  that 
an  owner-employee  may  deduct  the  full 
amount  of  such  contributions,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  10  percent  of  his  earned  tn- 
come.  but  not  to  exceed  $2,600  in  any  one 
year.  Thus,  within  that  limitation,  the 
tax  incentive  for  him  to  establish  retire- 
ment plans  for  himself  and  his  amployeca 
would  be  increased  twofold,  as  compared 
virlth  existing  law. 

The  self-employed  and  the  owner-em- 
ployed win  be  caUed  uxxin  to  a  greater 
and  greater  degree  to  provide  additional 
Jobs  for  our  growing  woilc  force.    At  a 
time  when  there  Is  a  growing  trend  on  the 
part  of  young  people  to  go  to  woric  for. 
Others,  I  think  it  is  Important  that  we- 
do  everything  we  can  to  encourage  the' 
Independent  entrepreneur  to  strike  Out 
on  his  own.    Their  independence  Is  tt 
valuable  asset  to  our  sodely. 

The  selffcmrioyed  individual,  M  Iht. 
employer  of  his  own  serwieca.  ocenplefe' 
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ttie  MUM  portion  M  the  manacer  at  a 
■nan  biufaieai  owned  by  a  oonwrattMt 
TiMre  is  no  rMson,  a*  a  aaatter  of  equilgr. 
why  that  portian  oi  his  waipenMtton, 
which  Is  ooBUDltted  for  the  profWon  of 
ntiraoMni  lnoo«ne.  should  not  be  treated 
exactly  aUke  In  both  eases.  RcBiofal  of 
the  present  InequltaUe  treatment  would 
do  much  po  encourage  Vb»  extension  of 
penskm  ooverage  to  boUi  the  self-em- 
ployed  and  their  employees. 

The  list  of  aasodattons  endofiin«  this 
legtrtatton  hioluder.  "Die  American  Bar 
Association,  the  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Bnglneeza.  the  Nattooal  Iffik 
Prodocers  Association,  national  Soelsity 
of  PuMlc  Aecountante.  Amertcan  Op- 
tcmetric  Association.  American  lisdlcal 
Assodaticm.  American  Dental  Assoda- 
tloo.  the  American  Hotel  li  liottf  Asso- 
dattons.  the  National  Xi?estoek  Tax 
Ocnmlttee.  and  the  AuthcHrs  League  of 
America,  Inc. 

I  coBunmrt  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  for  their  hard  work  on  this 
measure,  and  Z  mrfe  Its  ad<H7tlon. 

Ifr.  POPr.  ICr.  Speaker.  I  would  Uke 
to  underscore  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion on  the  gromids  of  equity. 

under  kgislatton  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress In  1943,  corporation  empkqrers  and 
other  employers  who  have  purchased 
sopitanental  retlr«nent  programs  for 
their  w<H^:ers  are  permitted  to  deduct 
the  full  amount  <tf  the  pramlums  paid  as 
bustnesB  operating  costs.  Until  1962. 
seif-emplojnBd  people,  such  as  farmers. 
lawyers,  accountants,  doctors,  dentists, 
engineers  and  small  businessmen,  had  no 
equlvmlent  opportunity.  In  that  year. 
Ccngrsss  graciously  granted  them  half  a 
loaf.  AKhough  the  House  had  passed 
legislation  granting  a  whole  loaf,  the 
other  body  adopted  an  amendment  which 
said  in  tfbot  that  a  self-employed  work- 
er .could  deduct  only  50  peromt  of  the 
amount  he  Invested  In  a  retirement  pro- 
gram up  to  10  pMcent  of  his  earned  in- 
eone.  or  $3,500,  whlcherer  is  less. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaks-,  If  the  Congress  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  an  ineqiilty, 
how  can  Congress  remain  content  to  ig- 
nore half  .the  inequity?  It  is  time  now 
to  do  a  complete  Justice.  The  «0-percent 
•limitation  must  be  lifted. 

It  think  It  Is  lihportant  also  to  emi^ia- 
slse  that  this  legislation  can  function  as 
an  Important  weapon  in  the  war  against 
Inflation.  Bssenttally,  payments  into 
the  type  of  retirement  program  eligible 
1  under  this  statute  are  the  same  as  iepoa- 
Its  In  savings  accounts.  They  have  the 
l^ect  of  ledndng  total  currency  in  dr- 
ttdaUdh  and  this  tends  to  bring  the  sup- 
ply of  goods  and  services  into  better  bal- 
ance with  the  supply  of  money.  This 
In  turn  helps  to  promote  the  integrity 
of  the  doDar  and  stabilise  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  paycheck. 

Aooordlngly.  I  aamestly  trust  that  this 
laglslatlon  wlU  be  proaaptly  approved 
here  aod  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.JBKUfBTHT.  Mr.  apeaker.  there 
are  •  gnaunaay  farmers  and  sdmJI  bnd- 
MMnen  to  my  congrsaslonBl  diskrtot 
■ad  Mate  wAio  come  undar  the  category 
or  «gtf.«B«]mrBd  petaons.  They  wffl 
benefit  from  this  biU. 


under  the  Self  •«w]loyed  Individuals 
Tax  Retlronent  Act  of  19ga  most  fann- 
ers are  ftlaartfled  as  "owner^nployses." 
As  such  they  as«  airi^rlaed  to  contribute 
up  to  10  pocent  of  their  earned  Income, 
but  not  more  than  $3,600  per  year,  to  a 
retirement  plan  and  claim  a  Federal  tax 
deferral  fur  50  percent  of  such  contribu- 
tions. However,  to  the  case  of  farmers, 
tha  beneflte  of  this  act  are  drastkally 
limited  by  a  restrictive  definition  of 
"earned  InccHne."  If  the  *^"'t"gT  of  an 
"owner-employee"  are  a  Jotot  product  of 
personal  servloes  and  tovested  capital,  as 
is  the  ease  with  most  farmers,  not  more 
than  the  larger  of  $3,500  or  30  percent 
of  the  taxpayer's  earnings  from  sdf- 
employment  may  be  treated  as  "earned 
income." 

Limiting  the  deferral  to  50  percent  of 
the  contributimis  has  retataed  a  serious 
Inequity  with  re«>ect  to  sdf-employed 
retirement  programs.  The  restriction 
that  earned  tooome  must  be  arbitrarily 
computed  at  30  percent  of  net  earnings 
has  made  the  program  meaningless  to 
farmos  and  other  sdf-employed  who 
must  invest  capital  as  wdl  as  labor  In 
thdr  enterprises. 

This  bill  removes  both  the  60-peroent 
and  30-peroent  llmltotions.  I  have  long 
fdt  that  this  inequity  should  be  elim- 
inated and  want  to  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  reporting 
HJt.  10.  which  will  be  a  major  step  In 
assisting  the  self-employed,  particularly 
our  farmers  and  small  businesBmen.  to 
set  up  retirement  programs. 

Mr.  KDFFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
I^eased  to  suppwt  this  Mil,  HJt.  10, 
based  upon  legislation  orlginaUy  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KsoGR]  as  a  beneficial  and  neces- 
sary change  to  our  present  tax  law  and 
designed  to  encourage  the  self-employed 
todivldual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  1943  our  tax  laws  were 
changed  to  olfer  substantial  tax  beneflte 
to  corporations  and  their  employees  to 
the  field  at  pension  and  pnrflt-sharing 
plans.  Corporate  employers  were  al- 
lowed 100-peroent  tax  deductions  for 
contributions  when  made  to  retirement 
plans.  As  a  result  of  the  1943  legisla- 
tion, self-employed  persons  and  their 
employees  were  discriminated  against. 

In  1963,  the  original  H  Jl.  10  was  passed 
by  Congre88-4>ublic  Law  87-793,  76  Stat. 
809— and,  for  the  first  time,  recognition 
was  given  to  the  proldem  of  tax  discrim- 
ination and  unfah-  treatment  oCTered  the 
sdf-emidoyed  todivldual. 

The  Self-employed  Individual's  Tax 
Retirement  Act  of  1963  was  a  substan- 
tial step  to  the  right  direction,  but  it 
did  not  fully  acoompUdi  the  needed  tax 
encouragement  of  the  many  profesdonal 
pmons,  small  bustoessmen  and  even 
farmers  ^^lich  come  wtthto  the  scope 
and  meaning  of  sdf-em|doyed  persons. 
For  example,  under  exlsthig  law-~sub- 
seetloB  404(a)  <  10)  mtemal  Revenue 
Cede  of  1954— the  deduction  which  may 
be  taken  for  amounte  contributed  to  a 
quatlfled  retircBMnt  plan  by  any  sdf- 
employed  Individual  tar  his  own  benefit 
is  ttntled  to  00  percent  of  such  contribu- 
tlea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  totroduced  HJfl. 
16346.  which  would  amend  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  reaMve  iim  8$. 

pereeni  Umltatioii  and  woidd  pennlt  tbs 
self-empioy«d  peraon  to  deduct  the  en- 
tire amount  of  the  contribution  made  Id 
his  behalf  to  a  retirement  jdwa. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  change  tbs 
definition  of  "earned  Ineone"  TpiytiUi 
with  reelect  to  the  retirement  plan  lo 
as  to  eliminate  the  celling  on  deduotlUe 
oontrlbutions  that  could  be  placed  ia  the 
retirement  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  those  Individaah 
who  would  benefit  most  from  the  y^ii- 
lation  which  I  have  totroduced.  RA 
16246.  and  from  the  substantlaUy  bIb^ 
liar  bill— HJL  10— before  us  today,  sn 
the  members  of  the  medical  and  dental 
profeesicm.  As  sdf-emidayed  indlvidusle, 
they  are  ivesently  permitted  by  our  tu 
laws  to  deduct  only  50  percent  of  tbe 
oontrlbutl<His  made  to  their  behalf  to  s 
retlremmt  plan. 

In  addition  to  repealing  the  »mtts- 
tions  upon  the  oontribution  made  by  tbe 
self-employed,  the  legislation  betog  eoa- 
sidered  today  would  permit  a  self-em- 
ployed Individual  to  indude  to  earned 
income  all  of  his  net  proflto  when  hk 
income  is  earned  from  a  budnese  In 
which  both  the  perf  <»mance  of  peraonsl 
services  and  capital  are  material  income- 
producing  factors.  In  this  way,  medlesl 
and  other  iHtrfesrional  and  sdf -empkiyd 
persons  would  be  glvoi  the  same  or  e«usl 
treatment  as  our  tax  laws  presently  sf- 
ford  OMporattons  and  thdr  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  supptnt  HJl.  10, 
and  h(^>e  that  my  colleagues  will  glfe 
every  consideration  to  ite  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to  the  CoiroKissiovAL  Rboosd  to  indodss 
statement  regarding  HJR.  10.  written  Ig 
the  Honorable  Edward  W.  Kiton.  vtm- 
Ident  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
which  appeared  to  the  February  19M 
issue  of  the  American  Bar  Journal,  snd 
which  to  a  thorough  and  schdarly  msn- 
ner  sete  forth  tbe  history  behind  BJl. 
10  and  llliistrates  the  need  for  its  pse- 
sage: 

Tn  PsBsxnarr's  Paoi 


June  5,  1966 
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(By  Kdward  W.  Kuhn) 
A  recent  Senete  report  emidusJzM  tbe 
OMd  for  ebkom  In  our  tax  laws  to  enoounii 
profeeatonal  teraona  to  partlo^mte  In  print! 
penalon  plank  Twenty-five  mUIion  Amtt- 
leans  are  now  corered  under  private  plaoc 
they  constitute  an  eattmated  half  at  th* 
persons  In  private  nonfarm  empIoynMai 
Tbe  larRsat  segment  of  our  populatUn  aot 
partlctpattat  U  oompoaed  of  peraoos  In  tht 
profaaalona.  aniaU  Imalnaaa  and  agrloultnn. 
In  only  fifteen  years.  It  ia  aatlmated,  tkrai 
out  of  five  employeea.  a  total  of  43.00(M)W 
persons,  will  be  covered  under  private  plsai 
but  unleaa  there  la  a  change  in  our  tax  !»«■. 
Ote  partletpatton  la  Ukely  to  laelude  vary  fW 
prafeaatonal  IndlvldQals  m  private  niaetlw 
Tbe  praottctng  lawyer  baa  a  peak  eanUBf 
period  of  about  twenty  yaara.  generally  fee* 
tween  45  and  S6  years  of  age.  Tbe  av«eg» 
inoome  in  isea  for  tboee  In  Individual  pne> 
ttoe  waa  about  «8  JOO  and  for  these  In  peit- 
nershlpe  S18,000.  Boms  200,000  Uwyers  an 
engaged  In  private  praetloe  but  are  denied  e 
deferral  o(  federal  tnoeoM  taaaa  on  the  ftl 
amount  at  retawneat  eavlaga  aecauaa  thajr 
have  a  aelf -eaipktyed  sSaSaB. 

The  Boaeber  of  lawyers  eoptaysd  In  prtwie 
ecooems.  primarily  tadustry,  bas  InenaitS 
137  per  oeat  etnoe  1961.  Studies  indiealt 
tbst  a  major  tmetoe  bae  been  tbe  attraottfe 
retirement  beneflta  offered  to  corporate  to- 
ployeea. 
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IB  1943,  oar  tea  laws 
^u  substMrtlal  tax  toeaeAt 
gwl  their  eOM^yaee  ia  tbe 
Pinion  plana,  suppleountlng 
^  tax  effects  of  thase  plans 

rtitu,  the  contributions  by 
lar  the  employee,  although  ' 
iMltlonal  omnpensatloa,  are 
tbs  employee  until  tbe      " 
M*  received  In  later  yem. 

Second,  tbe  emplcgrer  gets  a 
IW  tbe  oontrlbutlona  when 

Third,  the  eamlngi  from 
fond  are  tax  exonpt  until 

y^urth,  the  retirement 
Mlmted  at  a  time  when  the 
aonnally  be  In  a  lower  tax  brae! 

Tlie  result  of  the  leglsla^' 
Itta  was  to  discriminate  In  f  avi 
parsons  and  against  all  self -em] 
iBd  their  employees.  To  corr' 
iaequlty,  the  American  Bar 
an  effort  In  Congress  to 
iqusUty  with  corporate  c^i 
ployees  in  respect  to  the  tax!  treatment  of 
ftmlngs  set  aside  for  retlremint  purpoees. 
finally.  In  1902,  'the  Smathv^Keogh  Bill 
(H.R.  10)  was  passed  by  Oongrees  and.  for 
tb*  first  time,  recognition  was  |  given  to  the 
problem  of  the  self-employed,  la  this  field. 

Although  the  Self-Bmployqtl  Individuals 
Tkz  Retirement  Act  of  IMS  -ma  a  step  for- 
vsrd.  It  by  no  means  provides  an  adequate 
awthod  for  the  average  aelf*employed  In- 
dlTldual  to  save  for  retirement.  During  the 
kmg  struggle  for  passage,  the  MglaUitlon  was 
nakened  considerably.  In  th^{  final  days  of 
the  87th  Congress,  an  amen( 
10  was  added  on  the  Senate  fi( 
tlaUy  diminished  the  Intendi 
It^uaatlon  by  limiting  the 
dlTldual  to  a  deduction  of  ool] 
imount  that  he  contributes 
a  noncontrlbutory  plan, 
tten  more  severe  In  a  oontrib 
nsults  In  possibly  a  deductl( 
percent. 

Since  the  enactment  of  th 
Aaoclation's     C<nnmlttee 
Benefits  Ijegislatlon  has  glvj 
tiny  to  the  new  law  to 
ecmlngs   with    an    eye 
nmedlal  legislation. 

Although  there  are  several  iiefects  In  the 
1M3  act,  this  Association  is  i  eoncentratlng 
Its  support  on  the  fo  moet  needed  amend- 
Bents.  H.R.  10,  Introduced  m  Representa- 
ttve  Edgcnx  Kbooh  (Democrat  |qf  New  York) , 
would  permit  the  self-empl 
deduct  the  entire  amount  a 
tion  made  in  bis  behalf  to  a 
It  also  would  eliminate  the 
ductlble  contributions  that 
in  such  plans,  provided,  of 
ployees  are  covered.  Seven 
prove  the  1962  act  are  pe 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
nnhlp  by  the  ranking  ml: 
John  Btrnks  (Republican  of  i Wisconsin). 

The  following  hypothetical  (kse  points  out 
the  reason  that  the  60  percenk  limitation  Is 
Mfvlng  as  a  major  deterrent  t^  partldpatton 
In  retirement  plans  tmder  thf  1982  act: 

"Assume  a  lawyer  at  age  40  wtth  a  wife  and 
two  children  filing  a  Joint  ntum  has  an 
iaoome  of  S1B4M0  and  has  $3,00  In  deductl- 
hisezpenses.  Under  tbe  Keog|>i  Aot.  be  oovOd 
eoBtribute  to  a  retirement  pi 
of  his  income,  which  would 

cause  of  the  60  per  cent  llml 

beve  a  reduction  of  only  S76(}  [wblcb  would 
IB  this  case  leave  him  a  taxittte  Inoome  of 
WJSO  and  his  tax  would  be  M.787.  If  tbe 
fnu  deduction  were  petmlttad,3ie  would  have 
e  taaable  Inoome  of  Se400.  puUig  a  tax  of 
U4aa.  The savlBBB et SIM ptfriysMr In taxea 
tovested  at  S  per  cent  over  a  Bp.yeafr  period 
mold  amount  to  se.063.  If  me  tewyer  did 
^  participate  In  tbe  plan  at  all,  he  would 
Pey  a  tax  of  Sl,883,  which  U.  030  more  In 


t  to  HJt. 
It  substan- 
value  of  the 
iployed  in- 
one  half  the 
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limitation  U 
plan  and 
of  only  36 
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supporting 
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10  per  oant 
#1,600.  Ba- 
be would 


I  tbaa  true  bad  a  i^eak peraaltttag  a fuU 
etednettoa.  This  S8S0  inv«a»ed  for  a  pertod 
of  atiyeara  at  S  per  oeat  wa«ld  total  glg.lQg." 

It  la  apparent  by  ttale  lUuetratkn  tbat  al- 
though tbs  UMS  act  provide  eome  tndooa- 
ment  to  the  private  pnctltloner,  it  faUa  far 
short  of  providing  him  oomparable  tax 
treatment  with  a  lawyer  under  a  oorporate 
plan. 

Because  of  tbe  tnadetpiacy  of  the  1942  aet. 
there  haa  been  tnereeelng  agitation  by  many 
proCeasloaal  psreooa  to  seA  another  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  by  forming  profes- 
sional corporations  or  assoclationa.  Although 
some  thirty  states  have  enacted  laws  author- 
izing members  of  the  various  professions  to 
form  corporations,  the  Treasury  Department 
bas  indicated  tbat  it  did  not  reoognlae  such 
professional  aaaoelatlons  as  ooipontlone  for 
Income  tax  purposes  under  tbe  Intenud  Rev- 
enue Code.  Tlierefore,  this  avenue  bas  been 
virtually  closed  to  the  professional  indivi- 
dual. HJt.  8347  and  several  bills  ars  pending 
tn  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that . 
would  require  that  such  proferalonal  corpora- 
tions be  treated  as  corporations  for  Inoome 
tax  purposes. 

In  addition  to  izulividual  or  firm  plans  un- 
der H.R.  10  type  legislation  and  the  use  of 
professional  corporations,  a  third  poaaible 
avenue  for  the  self-employed  person  and  his 
employees  would  be  to  participate  in  asso- 
ciation or  other  group  plans.  The  American 
Bar  Association  after  careful  study  eetab- 
llshed  a  plan  in  1903  for  its  members,  but  be- 
cause of  the  eevere  restrtcttoBe  in  the  1902 
act,  the  participation  in  this  plan  la  extreme- 
ly limited.  In  fact,  of  the  120,000  members 
(a  the  American  Bar  Association,  fewer  than 
1,000  pereons,  Including  lawyers  and  their 
employees,  are  now  participating  in  the  As- 
doclatlon'B  plan.  Undoubtedly,  participation 
In  such  group  plane  would  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  passage  of  legislation  Uke  tba  new 
HJl.  10. 

A  report  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  Issued  in  June,  1906,  recommends 
enactment  of  provisions  included  In  HJt.  10. 
It  also  recommends  legislation  "clarifying 
and  reafllrmlng  Oongreasional  Intent  tbat 
professional  corporations  and  saeooiatione  are 
corponttlozu  within  the  meaning  of  tbat 
term  as  used  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code." 

This  AssocUtlon,  with  the  support  of  the 
state  and  local  bar  groups,  and  other  or- 
ganizations, is  giving  priority  attention  to 
bringing  about  much  needed  improvements 
m  otu:  tax  laws  to  correct  further  an  inequity 
which  has  existed  for  more  than  two  decades. 
This  should  be  ot  direct  ooneem  to  every 
l>ractlclng  lawyer. 

Mr.KETIH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  oondder- 
ing  this  bill  It  scans  reasonable  that  an 
individual  who  is  self-employed — ^who 
has  had  the  courage  to  go  out  In  the 
business  world  and  make  his  own  way — 
should  be  given  the  same  tax  break  on 
his  retirement  plan  as  are  the  employees 
who  work  for  him — and  as  are  those 
holding  similar  positions  of  respondblllty 
to  corporate  enterprise. 

By  refusing  to  aUow  the  sole  propiietor, 
the  partner,  or  the  self-empIoycRl  law- 
yer, accountant,  or  doctor  to  provide  tor 
his  own  future  to  the  same  way  that  he 
provides  for  his  employees  is,  to  my  view, 
an  toequlty  that  should  be  corrected. 

The  legislation  authwlztog  pensions 
for  the  self-employed  which  we  approved 
to  UM2  was  totended  to  give  him  a  fair 
break.  According  to  the  estimates  made 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  though, 
this— for  the  most  part— did  not  occur. 
Apparently,  a  majority  of  sdf-employed 
busineas  and  professional  men  and 
;  forced  to  choose,  there- 


fore, not  to  provide  adequatdy  for  their 
Own  rettoement. 

The  amendmente  which  we  are  eondd- 
eitog  here  today  wlB  overcome  this  to- 
equlty.  Hopefidly.  they  will  encourage 
the  small  budnessman  to  estabUdi  pen>- 
don  plans  to  which  they  themsdves  can 
participate. 

r  hope  that  the  Senate  will  concur  to 
our  action  and  that  the  President  will  in 
turn  approve  the  legldation.  If  these 
amendmente  become  law,  the  small  bud- 
nessman wHl  have  an  opportunity  for 
security — which-  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  have  a  chance  to  encourage 
sdf-emplo3red  citizens  to  help  themselves 
through'  passage  of  the  amendment  to 
the  tntemal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

The  self-employed  todivldual  has  been 
given  only  a  small  chance  to  make  proper 
plans  for  his  flnandal  security  after  re- 
tirement to  the  1954  code  and  the  amend- 
ment of  1962.  The  amendment  now 
standing  before  tiie  House  offers  self- 
employed  todlvlduals  tocentlve  to  save 
for  thdr  future  through  a  more  reason- 
able tax  allowance. 

The  fact  that  only  (Hie-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  all  self-employed  Individuals  UxA 
advantage  of  the  1962  amendment  is  wit- 
ness to  the  inequities  of  the  bill.  They 
have  diown  that  under  this  bill  they 
have  been  burdened  with  unfair  financial 
contributions. 

I  urge  that  we  encourage  these  citizens 
to  hdp  themsdves  by  allowing  a  fair  tax 
deduction  which  will  be  more  attractive 
to  them  and  more  bendtolal  to  the  entire 
social  security  structure. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  mxpipoTt  HJl.  10  because  it  is  my  belief 
that  this  tax  reform  measure  will  hdp 
establish  parity  of  tax  treatment  on  re- 
tirement programs  for  self-onployed  per- 
sons to  small  businesses  and  on  tbe 
farms,  and  to  the  professions.  For  many 
years  ta  the  past,  self-employed  people  to 
those  categories  were  not  allowed  deduc- 
tions for  contributtons  to  their  own  re^ 
tirement  funds.  "^ 

This  bin,  HJl.  10.  will  end  discrimina- 
tion against  the  self-employed  farmer 
and  small  businessman.  At  the  present 
time,  self-employed  persons  whose  to- 
come  comes  from  capital  and  labor  are 
at  a  great  disadvantage:  they  can  only 
use  30  percent  of  their  total  tocome  un- 
der the  retirement  law.  and,  therefore, 
are  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

The  old  law  was  particularly  hard  on 
farmers:  for  example,  ourfarm  produoen 
earn. their  tocome  from  both  thdr  hard 
work  and  the  money  they  hAve  tovested 
to  land,  equipment,  and  so  forth.  If  a 
farm  prodiuer  earns  49.000,  only  $3,000 
of  his  taonne  is  condfered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eomsmting  the  deduction  of  |150, 
to  spite  of  the  fact  he  prdbably  Is  con- 
tributing much  more  toyraxd  his  retire 
ment.  Under  the  provMon  of  HJl.  10, 
the  farmer  or  small  busmeaaman  will  be 
dlgfUe  for  a  fuB  10-pereent  deduction 
of  his  earned  tocome  of  gO.tMO  or  $900. 

I  believe  this  legldation  wOi  contrlhotp 
much  to  the  strengthening  and  dcvdoi»- 
ment  of  our  free  mteiptlee  system.  I 
also  believe  the  Federal  Qovemmdit 
diotdd  enoournge  small  entoloyetl  tnd 
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■SacoUmioaal  people  to  wt  Mid*  retire- 
ment funds  for  thenuelvee  m  well  m  for 
their  employeee.  Passage  of  this  trill  will 
end  the  disnrtmlnatlon  of  the  old  law, 
strengthen  our  free  enterinlee  system, 
and  help  our  family  farm  producers  and 
our  small  buslneswnen,  and  I  strongly 
support  its  arorovaL 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Self- 
Kaployed  Individuals  Tu  Retirement 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Congress  In  1M2, 
In  an  attempt  to  give  self-employed  per- 
sons near  parity  of  tax  treatment  cm 
retirement  programs.  Por  many  years, 
each  empkorer  had  been  allowed  a  fiill 
income  tax  deduction  on  contributions 
made  to  employees'  retirement  funds; 
but  the  self-employed  individual  was  not 
allowed  a  tax  deduction  for  contribu- 
tlMis  to  his  own  retirement  fund. 

In  1962.  Congress  passed  the  Self- 
Employed  Individuals  Tax  Retirement 
Act,  Intending  that  the  act  would  stimu- 
late the  creation  of  retirement  funds  by 
the  self-employed.  Such  has  not  been 
the  ease.  In  1964,  for  example,  only 
about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  self- 
employed  took  advantage  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

Under  the  act  of  1962,  each  employer 
can  create  a  retirement  plan  for  his  em- 
I^oyees  and  himself.  However,  while  the 
contributions  he  makes  to  his  employees' 
retirement  benefits  are  100  percent  de- 
ductible, only  50  percent  of  his  contribu- 
tions toward  his  own  retirement  are  de- 
ductible. The  bill  before  us  will  remove 
this  limitation,  and  make  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  self-employed — the  account- 
ant, the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  small 
businessman— fully  deductible,  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  Income  he  earns  or  $2,500 
whichever  is  smaller.  In  plabi  terms, 
this  means  that,  for  example,  a  self- 
employed  Individual  who  earns  $9,000 
this  year  will  be  able  to  put  $900  aside 
for  his  eventual  retirement;  and  will  be 
allowed  to  claim  a  $900  deduction  from 
his  gross  Income,  rather  than  a  $450  de- 
duction as  In  years  past.  I  believe  that 
this  change  in  the  law  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  self-employed  business  and 
professional  people  in  the  Second  Con- 
tresstonal  District,  and  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  it. 

This  bill  will  also  eliminate  a  glaring 
discrimination  against  the  self-employed 
farmer  and  small  businessman,  under 
the  present  law,  self-employed  persons 
whose  Income  comes  from  capital  and 
labor  are  at  a  great  disadvantage:  They 
may  coimt  only  30  percent  of  their  total 
Income  under  the  retirement  law. 
;  ftor  example,  farmers  earn  their  in- 
eome  both  from  their  hard  work  and  as 
a  return  on  the  money  they  have  invested 
In  land,  equipment,  seed,  and  fertlllaer. 

Presently,  if  a  farmer  earns  $8,000, 
only  $3,700  of  his  income  is  considered 
for  the  puiitose  ol  figuring  the  deduction 
ht  Is  allowed  for  retirement  contribu- 
tions. This  means  that  on  a  cuh  income 
Of  $8,000.  the  farmer  Is  allowed  a  maxi- 
mum deduction  of  $150.  although  he  may 
be  putting  aside  much  more  toward  his 
Teth^ement  Ubder  the  provisions  of 
(this  bm.  when  passed,  the  same  farmer. 
or  omaU  businenman.  will  be  elii^le  for 
ji  fan  10  percent  deduction  of  his  earned 
income:  A  $800  deduction  in  this  case. 
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As  a  businessman  who  worked  to  build 
a  company  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  save 
tor  the  education  of  my  four  children 
and  to  put  aside  some  money  for  my  re- 
tirement. I  know  how  dUBcult  it  can  be 
to  achieve  these  goals. 

I  firmly  believe  that  It  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  en- 
eourage  small  employers  smd  profes- 
sional people  to  set  aside  retirement 
funds  for  themselves  as  well  as  their  em- 
ployees. Certainly  the  1962  act  has  not 
succeeded.  I  beUeve  this  bill  will  remove 
the  limitations  that  prevented  its  suc- 
cess.  I  Shan  enthusiastically  vote  for  it 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Joined 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
KxoGH]  last  year  in  introducing  an  iden- 
tical bill  to  H.R.  10  which  passed  the 
House  earlier  this  week  as  amended  and 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Should  this  bill  become  law,  it  would 
repeal  two  limitations  on  the  deduction 
from  gross  Income  that  a  self-employed 
individual  may  take  with  respect  to  con- 
tributions on  his  own  behalf  to  a  retire- 
ment plan. 

The  first  of  these  limitations  to  which 
I  refer  Is  the  provision  of  present  law 
that  limits  the  actual  tax  deduction  to 
50  percent  of  the  self-employed  person's 
contributions  to  his  retirement  plan.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  a  self-employed  in- 
dividual may  contribute  up  to  10  percent 
of  his  earned  income  or  $2,500,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser,  to  his  retirement  plan. 
His  deduction  Is  limited  to  one-half  of 
his  contribution,  however,  and  thus  the 
maximum  deduction  allowed  to  a  self- 
employed  person  with  respect  to  his  own 
contribution  Is  $1,250  under  present  law. 
HH.  10  would  remove  this  50-percent 
limitation,  and  the  deduction  in  such  a 
case  would  under  the  bill  simply  be  10 
percent  of  earned  Income  or  $2,500, 
whichever  is  the  lesser. 

The  second  limitation  that  would  be 
removed  by  the  bill  is  that  which  re- 
stricts the  amount  of  income  that  is  con- 
sidered as  earned  income  in  situations 
where  both  personal  services  and  capital 
are  material  Income  producing  factors  in 
a  business.  Presently,  only  30  percent  of 
net  profits  in  such  cases  may  be  con- 
sidered earned  income  in  determining 
the  allowable  size  of  the  annual  con- 
tribution, except  that  in  the  case  of  sub- 
stantially full-time  employment,  the 
amount  so  treated  is  not  to  be  less  than 
$2,500.  HJl.  10  would  remove  this  30- 
peroent  limitation  and  would  allow  a 
self-empk>yed  individual  to  Include  in  his 
earned  Income  an  of  his  net  inroats  so 
long  as  his  personal  services  are  a  mate- 
rial Income  producing  factor  in  his 
busineas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Self-Employed  In- 
dividuals Tax  Retlittnent  Act  of  1962  was 
enacted  in  order  to  give  self-employed 
individuals  an  opportunity  to  defer  tax 
for  retirement  purposes  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  they  and  others  could 
already  do  for  their  employees  under  the 
provisions  of  the  then  existing  law.  It 
was  Intended  to  encourage  the  self-em- 
ployed to  make  adequate  provision  for 
their  old  age. 

,  That  these  objectlvca  have  betti  fofled 
and  frustrated  by  certain  limitations  in 


that  act.  iBcluding  the  two  restriettw 
provisions  that  would  be  removed  by  Um 
pending  biU.  Is  beyond  peradventure  or 
qnesticm.  A  report  of  the  Department  of 
the  TYeasury  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
the  self-employed  retirement  deductkm 
in  the  taxable  year  1964  shows  that  aoh 
about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  self-sm* 
ployed  individuals  took  advantage  of  thii 
deduction  in  that  year.  Moreover,  when 
the  1962  legislation  was  originally  en- 
acted the  Department  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  the  act  in  the  first  full  year  of 
operation  would  be  $115  million,  where- 
as the  actual  cost  as  late  as  1964  turned 
out  to  be  only  $9  million. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaoi, 
after  careful  study  of  the  operation  of 
this  law  and  the  statistical  Informsttoo 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  relative  to  its  use,  has  con- 
cluded that  there  is  no  justification  lor 
the  two  limitations  which  I  have  dls- 
cussed  and  which  would  be  removed  by 
HM.  10.  Purthermore.  the  committee  ii 
convinced  that  these  restrictive  proH- 
sions  have  been  major  contributors  to 
the  discouragement  of  self-employed  in- 
dividuals, particularly  small  proprietors 
and  farmers,  in  claiming  the  tax  beneOti 
that  were  Intended  in  the  enactment  of 
the  1962  legislation. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  we  have 
traveled  too  far  down  the  road  of  the 
obviously  sound,  basic  phUosophlcsl 
concept  that  the  workers  of  this  coun- 
try should  be  able  adequately  to  provide 
for  their  superannuation  to  turn  bsek. 
No  one  can  take  exception  to  the  oft- 
repeated  statement  that  pension  plsni 
promote  the  general  welfare  not  only  by 
helping  to  meet  the  individual's  mate- 
rial needs  in  old  age,  but  also  by  rnaUnc 
the  Nation's  elderly  a  positive  force  la 
the  economy,  rather  than  a  negative 
force  or  burden  upon  it. 

Millions  of  words  have  been  said  and 
written  about  this  legislation  both  in  and 
outside  the  Congress.  One  of  the  most 
articulate,  yet  briefest  paragraphs  on  this 
subject  appeared  in  the  1965  hearings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Retirement  Incomes  to  the  special  Sen- 
ate Coounlttee  on  Aging : 

A  private  pension  plan  U  attractive  to  tn 
employee  because  It  assuree  him  of  greater 
independence  in  his  retirement  years.  Be  U 
assured  of  greater  freedom  of  choice  u  to 
how  he  lives  and  spends  his  money.  PenjlOD 
plans  help  employers  to  maintain  an  effldent 
work  force  with  good  morale  and  help  to 
assure  an  effective  market  for  goods  and 
services  among  the  retired  population.  Pri- 
vate pension  plana  advance  the  goTermnat^ 
objective  of  a  growing,  yet  sUble  prints 
enterprise  type  of  economy  for  the  beaidt 
of  aU  cltlsens. 

In  1942,  the  77th  Congress  enacted  aa 
amendment  that  gave  use  to  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  qualified  private 
pension  plans  approved  by  the  Treasury 
D«>artment.  Prior  to  this  step,  there 
were  approximately  4  million  covered; 
today  tlw  figure  is  25  million  and  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  Federal  r^rart  the  total 
by  1980  should  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
42  million  covered  employees.  We  pro^ 
vided  the  Impetus  in  1942  and  the  Amo- 
lean  business  community  responded  Iv 
approximately  1  million  new  faei|> 
annually. 
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Baeent  Iteasury  statistics  indicated 
tbat  approximately  39,000  aeli^-emPlQyed, 
or  itfs  than  one-ihaif  of  1  p«t!ent,  were 
e^rered  in  1964.  Today  we  nave  an  op- 
portunity similar  to  the  one  we  exjieii- 
eieed  in  1942;  only  this  tune  we  are 
leing  to  provide  the  Impetusjlor  the  seU- 
OBployed.  Granted,  it  is  24  years  later 
ind  the  beneficiaries  of  the  future  wiU 
be  the  sons  aiul  daughters  oil!  those  who 
were  unintentionally  excluded  in  1942. 

These  amendments  are  amendments 
that  we  contemplated  woufo  normally 
ind  ^tiu-ally  be  iMcessary  l^jr  reascm  of 
the  restrictive  vote  that  the  basic  act 
took  In  1962.  It  is  doing  nd  ivlolence  to 
the  fiscal  policies  of  the  Umted  States, 
n  is  not  doing  any  mor^,  than  Just 
■thieving  a  slight  degree  of  equity  for 
those  who  work  proudly  for  thonselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  is  Just, 
meritorious.  anU-lnflationaiy,  and  a 
savings  incentive.  It  remove  an  obvious 
inequity  and  I  hope  the  Seiuitje  will  over- 
vhdmingly  support  it  as  w^  did  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.     [ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  qufefetlon  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 


York  [Mr.  KxocHl  that  the) 
pend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
u  amended. 

The   question    was    takeik 
Speaker  announced  that  it  api 
two-thirds  of  the  Members 
voted  in  favor  thereof. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Spfi 
ject  to  the  vote  on  the  gr^i 
quorum  is  not  present,  ani 


House  sus- 
•iU  UM.  10. 

and    the 

tred  that 

present  had 

ter,  I  ob- 

id  that  a 

make  the 

point  of  order  that  a  quc^^um  is  not 

present.         

The  SPEAKER.    Evident^  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  wlU  clos^  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  nj^tify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  lOall  the  roU. 
The  question  was  taken  and  there 
vere— yeas  291,  nays  0,  not  vjqtlng  141,  as 
follows: 

[RoU  No.  126] 
TEAS— 291 


Abbltt 


iddsbbo 
Slbert 

Anderson,  lU. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

QeorgeW. 
ABdzews. 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

R.Dak. 
Anndi 
Aihbrook 
Aihmore 


Ares 
Bsndstra 
Bsrlng 
Btirett 


Btttln 
Bsekworth 
Bdcher 
B«anett 


Boiand 
low 

Bndsmas 
Bnj 
Brack 

iraaafleid 
Brawn,  Clar- 
•noe  J.,  Jr. 

*«nau.va. 

Boehanan 


Burke 

Bjrme,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahUl 

Callan 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Conable 

Coat* 

Gooley 

Oorbett 

Corman 

Craley 

Cramer 

Culver 

frunnlngham 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Daddario 

Dacue 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis.  WU. 

Dawaon 

Delaney 

Denton 

Derwrlnakl 

Devlne 

Dicsa 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dowdy 


Eiiwnlng 

Iilskl 

1 1  mean,  Tenn. 

B  d  wards,  OalU. 

Bd  wards.  La. 

B  r  ,enbom 

B  ma*.  C<do. 

Fa^iisley 

PMcell 

F  L  idley 
FLiher 
Fiiiod 
Fa  rd, 

VUllamD. 
FsLUitaln 
Predal 
F  L  Iton.  Pa. 
F  L  Iton,  Tenn. 
Fiqua 
GiUagher 
Qirmati 

things 
d«ttys 
Clbbona 
ClUlgan 
Cimaalas 
c4od^ 


C  flay 


C  1  sen, 
CiUBtbs 


n,Oref. 

>.  Pa. 


Ci 

C; 

C'l 

Ci 

C'^over 

C  ubaar 

IJ<ea.OalU. 

Ijley 

nn 
IJUeek 


Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

TTangsii,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  IiUch. 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

mcks 

Horton 

HuU 

Huncate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jodson 

Johnson,  Calif . 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karstan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

Keogh 

King,  CalU. 

KUig,  N.T. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluceynakl 

Kunkel 

Kupiferman 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Tiennon 

Lipscomb 

Lcmg,  La. 

Long.Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McBwen 

McF>all 

McOrath 

MacOregor 

Machen 

Mackle 


Mallllard 

Marah 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 


Booaoy.Pa. 

Rfleeiithal 
Roudebuah 


MlM 

MoeUer 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morris 


Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.m. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

CKonskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeiH>er 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Race 

RandaU 

Redim 

Rees 

Reld.  m. 

Reld.  N.T. 

Reus8 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Boblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

NATS— 0 


Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Batterfleld 

Schiaiw 

Bohmldhauaer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Decreet 

Seldea 

Shipley 

Shrtver 

Bikes 

Bisk 

SkublU 

Slack 

Smith.  OaUf . 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Smith.  Va. 

Staff OTd 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SuUlvan 

Taylor 

Teikgue,  OaUf . 

Teague,Tex. 

Tenser 

Thompson,  Tex. 

■ntomson.  Wis. 

iy)dd 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tuten 

TTdaU 

tniman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker.  N.  Mez. 

Watts 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tes. 

Whltener 

WldnaU 

Wour 

Wright 

Wydler 

Tates 

Toung 

Touoger 


NOT  VOTING^— 141 


Abemethy 
Annunalo 
Ashley 
BeU 
Berry 
Bingham 
BUtnlk 
BoUlng 
Bolton 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calir. 
Broyhm,  N.C. 
Burleson 
Burton.  OaUf. 
Cabell 

Burton,  Utah 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Celler 
Clausen, 
ZX>nH. 
Clawaon,Del 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Danlrts 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 

Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Dom 
Dow 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edmondaon 
KdwardaAU. 
KUsworth 
■verett 


Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstetn 

Parnum 

Pino 

Flynt 

Pogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Oendd  B. 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Olalmo 

OUbfrt 

Orabowakl 

Orelgg 

Orlder 

Oumey 

HagaQ.Oa. 

Hanna 

Hardy 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

Helstoskl 

HoUfleld 

HOUand 

Hosmer 

Howard     ' 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Komegay 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Love 

McDowsU 


Mackay 

BCartln.Ala. 
Martin,  Mass. 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
Mmer 


Mink 
Morrison 
Morse 
Morton 


Multer 

Murray 

Nlz 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

O'NeUl.  Uam. 

Pelly 

Pool 

Pow^ 

PuroeU 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Self  el 

Relneoke 

Reanlck 

Rivera.  8.O. 

BoberU 

Rooney.  N.T.  . 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

StOermaln 

8t.Ongs 

Saylor 

Scbeuer 

Boott 


McVleker 
Mari1ftT>aId 


Springer 


StallMun 

steed 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Thomas 


Walk«,  Miss. 
Watttrn 

Watson 


"^"v&;BdF 


f, 


WUson. 
OharlsaH. 

Wyatt 

Zablodd  "  rn'.'.T 


ThoupaoB.  NJ.  WhiBey 
ToU  Whttten 

TrimMe  WUUams 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  su^ended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  ftdlowlng 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tcrk  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Vogarty  with  Mr.  Oerald  R.  Vord. 

Mr.  Mmer  with  Ur.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Taloott. 

Mr.  Annunsio  with  Mr.  PaUy. 

Mr.  Orlegg  with  Mr.  BroyblU  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Love  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  O'NeUl  oS  Massachusetts  with  Ut. 
Morse. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  IiSr.  Oumey. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Maasa- 
chuaetts. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Seinecke. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Baylor. 

Mr.  aialmo  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  NU. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Blaodonald  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  OeorgU  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Orabowakl  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  WUllams  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Besnlck. 

Mr.  Afoemethy  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Bnrleaoa  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Btalbaum  with  Mr.  Hawklna. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Brocdcs  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Bprlnger. 

Mr.  Hebart  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Komegay  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Orlder  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Biirton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Watklna. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Xdwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Banner  wttb  Mr.  KUawortb. 

Mr.  Roberta  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alahama. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  HUatoskL 

Mr.  Roetenkowakl  with  Mr.  Spott. 

Mr.  Sickles  with  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  Md>oweU  with  Mr.  'TOU. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Atmum. 

Ut.  mvltm  ot  Tenneane  with  Mr.  Ftebataln. 

Mr.  ■dmondson  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  DlngaU. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Clevenger. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  MbUsh. 

Mr.  Kverett  with  Mr.  VaUon. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  de  la  Oana. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Ur.  Irwm. 

Mr.  BlatDlk  with  Mr.  8«  Oennaln. 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  McMillan, 

Mhr.  Ismdnim  with  Mr.  IMba. 

Mr.  McTlokar  with  Mr.  WUUs. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oracon  with  Mr.  Hardy. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announoed 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  <9ened. 
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Df  CREAflZNO  THX  ADTHOBIZATION 
FOR  APPBOPMATIOW  FOR  OON- 
TINDINQ  WORK  IN  THE  lOSSODRI 
RIVgR  BASIN  BY  THE  SBCBBTART 
OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  ROGERS  «f  TesM.  Mr.  Bpeakar, 
I  more  to  nupend  tbe  rules  and  paw  ibe 
biU  (HJL  14312)  to  increaae  the  autbor- 
Imtlon  for  appromiatlon  for  <x>ntlt>mng 
work  kk  ttieHlMOttrl  River  Basin  tqr  the 
Seeretaiy  of  the  Interior,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H3.  14813 
Sc  it  enacted  by  the  Senmte  mud  Boute  o/ 
MepreeeHtmttvee  of  the  UtMed  Statee  of 
Amerlem  ta  Congreee  OMcmbtal,  That  than 
to  heraby  authort— d  to  ba  approprtatad  tor 
flaoai  7«an  1947  and  1048  the  aum  of 
teOAM/MO  for  oontlnulDg  tha  works  ta  tha 
ICtotouil  Bhrar  Baaln  to  ba  uadartakan  bjr  tha 
Saoratary  of  tha  Intarior  punuaat  to  tha 
oomprahaDrtTa  plan  adoptad  by  Mctloa  8(a) 
of  tha  Act  q>pc«vad  I>aoaBUMr  23. 1»«4  (Pub- 
lie  I«w  Mombarad  SS4.  Savanty-alfhth  Coa- 
graai).  aa  amandad  and  rapplementad  by 
aubaaquant  Acta  of  Congrwi.  No  part  of  tha 
funda  haraby  authorlxad  to  ba  appnqiniatad 
■hall  ba  avaUabla  to  Inltlata  conatructlon  of 
any  unit  of  tha  Mtoaourl  Blvar  Baatn  projaet, 
whathar  tnolndad  la  aakl  oompcahanalTa  plan 
or  not. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second 
demanded? 

Mr.SKDBIIZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second.      

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  jwts  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Ttaas  [Mr.  Rooaasl  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  t^ne  as  he  may  constane  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  As- 

POfAU.]. 

Mr.  A8PINALL.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  this  bill  comes 
before  the  House  at  this  time  undo*  this 
procedure  not  because  of  any  poUoy  In- 
Tohred,  but  purely  because  of  the  amount 
of  money  which  Is  Involyed.  which  makes 
It  Ineligible  to  be  considered  under  the 
Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first,  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  this  bUl  relates  only  to  the  Interior 
Department's  program  In  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  and  does  not  Involve  the 
work  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  This 
legislation  does  not  authorise  any  new 
work  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  the 
efleetfllpcoiiibltlng  the  start  of  any  new 
units  of  the  Mlsseurt  River  Basin  projeet 
by  the  Bureau  of  Redamatlon  unttl  they 
have  been  authorlaed  or  reauthotised  ^7 
the  Congress.  The  purpose  of  RJl.  14913 
Is  to  increase  the  atttborlntlon  for  ftp- 
pnwrlations  for  continuing  the  woik  on 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  projeet  whiah 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  already  has 
underway. 

The  amount  o(  the  increaae  fa  MO  mtl> 
Ikm  and  is  oooflned  to  approprtattoni  for 
flaeal  yaanrlMT  and  loea.  This  amount 
vfil  bt  MflileBl  to  lakieoan  ol  Um  iw> 
gnua  whleh  the  Department  hae  la  Bated 
tar  theee  2  fiscal  ftfoa  and  whleh  It  has 


already  snianltted  to  Xb(t  Congress  tat 
review.  '>:<";•• 

Tliis  legWatlon  Is  mM«ary  because, 
without  it,  the  Department  would  be 
without  authority,  after  JUne  30  of  this 
year,  to  oomplete  the  construction  of 
those  projects  and  units  whi^  are  al- 
ready underway  in  the  Missouri  Rtver 
Basin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  limiting  legisla- 
tton  which  Is  designed  to  retain  in  the 
Congress  better  control  of  the  Dqisft- 
ment's  program  in  the  Missouri  Basin. 
It  places  restrictions  upon  the  construc- 
tion authority  previously  given  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Our  commit- 
tee, several  years  ago.  initiated  a  review 
of  the  work  which  the  D^jxtrtment  and 
the  Bureau  <tf  Reclamation  were  doing  in 
the  Missouri  River  Basin.  As  a  result  qH 
this  study  and  review,  we  reached  the 
conclusion  that  no  additional  unite  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project  should  be 
started  until  they  had  been  further 
studied  and  authorized  or  reauthorized 
by  the  Ckmgrcss.  regardless  of  whether 
oe  not  they  are  included  in  the  compre- 
hensive Missouri  River  Basin  plan  ap- 
proved in  the  1944  Flood  Contn^  Act. 
Two  years  ago,  the  committee  brougnt 
to  the  House  and  the  House  awroveo, 
legislation,  similar  to  this,  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  Bureau's  program 
in  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966.  That  legis- 
lation included  the  same  limitations  that 
are  in  the  legislation  we  are  considering 
today,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  effective 
in  accomplishing  what  we  had  In  mind. 
It  permits  our  committee  to  meet  its 
oversight  responsibility.  I  believe  that 
we  now  have  the  Interior  D^^artment 
portion  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect under  oontrol  and,  from  now  on.  the 
program  should  be  conducted  in  a  more 
(Utterly  manner. 

When  the  units  presently  imder  con- 
struction are  completed,  there  will  be  no 
further  need  for  legislation  such  as  this, 
because  the  authority  for  appropriations 
iat  additional  units  that  are  authorized 
or  reauthorized  will  be  included  in  the 
authoilzhig  acts  for  those  units. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  necessary  and 
meritorious  legislation  and  I  know  of  no 
objection  to  it.  I  urge  its  ai^roval  by 
the  House^ 

Mr.  SKUBTTZ.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJL  14312.  to  Increase  the 
authorizaUon  for  appnvrlation  for  the 
Bilssouri  Rtver  Basin  project. 

This  bill  would  Inereue  by  $60  million 
the  authorisation  tot  appropriations 
to  oontlnoe  the  work  by  tbe  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project.  PuWc  Law  534  of  the  78th 
Congress,  authorized  the  appropriation 
of  $200  minion  for  partial  accomplish- 
ment of  the  works  to  oe  undertaken  la 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  con- 
nection with  the  initial  stages  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 
Congress  has.  by  subsequent  acts.  In- 
creasad  tbe  twids  authociaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  the  eom- 
prehenslve  plan  of  devdopment  of  the 
MISKNui  Rlnr  Basin  prolect. 

TUs  leglalatlon  U  a  smUar  step  and 
Increases  the  funds  aotborted  to  be  i«>- 


proprlaled  to  a  total  of  n.M6  «*niifn 
thre^rh  flscal  1968.  Tbe  legldatlon  ate 
provides  that  If  Hit.  14S|S  Is  enaetsd. 
no  pitft  of  tbe  funds  authotted  toben. 
proprlated  shall  be  avalliUUe  to  toMMi 
constrtietlan  of  any  unit  of  tbe  MissoiM 
Rtver  Basin  project,  whether  tncludet 
in  the  oominrehenslve  plan  or  not.  wuS 
has  not  been  authorlaed  slnoe  AugurtU* 
1994.  or  is  not  hereafter  antborlzed  Iw 
an  act  of  Congress.  Ttalc  la  In  keepii« 
with  the  committee's  approach  whldi 
requires  separate  authorisation  befcee 
initiation  of  oonstruetion  o(  addittoAsl 
units. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  act  of  August  ii, 
1964.  the  last  act  of  Congress  author- 
izing Missouri  River  Basin  project  sii- 
tboiizatlons,  confines  the  appitqirlatloiii 
to  fiscal  years  1965  and  1906.  The  pre*, 
ent  authorization  will  expdre  on  Joae 
30,  1968.  If  the  Department  of  the  &>- 
terlor  Is  to  continue  Its  studies  and  oon- 
struction  for  the  development  of  the  Ifli- 
souri  River  Basin  comprehensive  pUa. 
after  June  30.  1966,  it  is  necessaiy  tbst 
this  body  suspend  the  rules  and  nut 
HJl.  14812. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  OD 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Tezat 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  HJl.  14312,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  tbe 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  nai 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  t 

ADDITIONAL  POSITIONS  FOR  d^ 
TAIN  DEPARTMENTS  AND  AOENCIBB 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (S.  2393)  to  authorize  additional  OS- 
16,  aS-17,  and  OS-18  positions  for  use 
in  agencies  or  functions  created  or  sub- 
stantially expanded  after  June  30.  1965, 
with  the  committee  amendment  printed 
in  the  bill. 

The  Cleiic  read  as  follows: 
s.  saas 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  Houae  of 
RepreMcntativee  of  the  Vntted  States  of 
Amerioa  in  Congresa  OMembled,  That  (a) 
aectlon  606(b)  of  the  Claaalflcatlon  Act  of 
1949.  aa  amended  (6  VBXi.  1106(b)),  to 
amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(b)  Subject  to  BubeecUona  (c).  (d).  («), 
(f),  (S),  (1).  (k).  and  (1)  of  this  sectlaQ,  > 
majority  of  the  ClvU  Serrlce  Commisslonen 
are  authorized  to  eatabllah  and,  from  tlm* 
to  time,  revise  the  maximum  number  of  posi- 
tions, not  to  exceed  an  ttggregate  of  twenty- 
seven  hundred  poeltlons  which  may  be  plsoed 
In  grades  16. 17.  and  18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule  at  any  one  time.  Such  number  of  pott> 
tlona  shall  be  in  addition  to— 

"(1)  any  professional  engineering  poil- 
tiona  primarily  concerned  with  research  s04 
development  and  profesatonal  positions  ta 
the  phyaiaal  and  natural  adancee  and  medi- 
cine  which  may  be  placed  la  auch  gradM. 
and  I 

"(%)  two  hundred  and  forty  examiner  port- 
tlons  under  section  U  of  the  Admlnlstrattre 
Procedure  Act  (6  UB.C.  1010)  which  may  be 
placed  In  grade  10  of  the  General  Schedi^* 
and  nine  siich  poaitlons  whleh  may  be  placM 
in  gritda  17  of  the  General  Schedule.".         | 

(b)  Sectloa  606(c)  of  luch  Act,  w 
amended  (6  UJB.C.  1100(0)).  U  amende^^ 
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a  total  of 
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be  la  addl- 

otherwtoe 

la  aueh 
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(1)  byinaartlng 

a- "(c)-;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at 
lowing  paragrapj^ 

"(3)  Tha  UhncMiA/  of 
tuorlaed,   subJeeC^w  tha   p: 
leribed  by  tUa  aectlon,  to 
tblrty-flva  poUtlona  in  tha 
B«H  in  gradea  10,  17,  and  1 
gfftmdule.    Suoh  poaltlona 
tlOB  to  tha  number  of 
lattKvlised  by  law  to  be 
oadis.". 

(e)  Section  S06(d)  of  auoh 
,4  (5  V&.0.  1106(d) ),  reUtlr 
positions  for  tbe  General  A 

uigrades  16, 17,  and  18  of  the 

Bit,  is  amended  by  striking  oikt  "thirty-nine 
podtions"  and  laaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sev 
oty  poslUoD«". 

(d)  Section  &06(e)  oCaooh 
(d  (6  UB.O.  llOfl(d)).     ■ 
posltlonB  for  the  Federal 
potion.  United  States  Dap 
in  grades  16, 17,  and  18  of 
ale,  is  amended  by  striking  oi 
poslttons"  and  inserting  in  U« 
hundred  and   twenty-flva   p 

(•)  The  Act  entitled  "An  ,_  , 

Mrtain  admlalstraUTe  auth<mtles  for  the 
national  Security  Agency,  andj  tor  other  pur- 
poses", approved  May  39,  1960j  160  UJ3.C.  403, 
note) ,  as  amended,  la  amanrtan  [ 

(1)  by  striking  out,  in  seoaon  3  thereof, 
"tlxty-flve  such  officers  and  cniployees"  and 
Inertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "sey4nty-flve  such 
dBoers  and  employees";  and    \ 

(3)  by  striking  out.  In  section  4  thereof. 
-ilzty  civilian  poalttana"  ani|  inaertlng  la 
U«u  thereof  "ninety  civiliaa  p(  ^tlona". 

(f)  Section  8301  of  title  39  paaltad  Statea 
Code,  relating  to  personnel  rsquirementa  of 
tite  postal  field  service,  is  am^^ded  by  strik- 
ing out  "salary  levels  18,  19i ;  and  30"  and 
tnserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "aalai  t  levels  19  and 
V. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  SpeaH< 
» second.      

The  SPEAKER.  Withoillf  objection,  a 
aecond  will  be  considered  a^  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   HENDERSON.   Mii|  l^?eaker.   I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  liay  consume. 
Gaonoux.  uivn  to 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uni 
that  all  Members  may  ha^ 
days  in  which  to  extend 
thlsbUl.        

The  SPEAKER.    Is  thei 
the  request  of  the  gentli 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr. 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Servi( 
on  June  2,  \inanlmoU8ly 
8. 2393,  as  amended,  to  p) 
Jobs  for  the  departments 
<»f  the  Federal  Oov< 
irtiich  was  approved  by 
September  1,  1905,  was 
Committee  on  Post  Omtk 
lee  last  September.  Tlie 
by  the  Senate,  provided 
Uonal  supergrades  to  be 
President  for  new  . 
In  my  opinion,  was  at 
Porary  measure  of  a  _-  . 
Due  to  a  lack  of  time,  slnceittie  first  ses- 
1^  of  the  Congress  waslnearlng  ad- 
joomment,  it  was  decided]^  hoU  hear- 
ings during  tbis  session  wiib  the  purpose 
of  reviewing  tbe  total  needs  (tf  aQ  ttie 
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FMeral  Government  for  top  level  Jobs, 
that  Is,  positions  in  tbe  salary  grades 
aS-16.  G&-17,  and  aS-18,  under  the 
Classlfleatlon  Act  May  I  also  Indleato 
tt»t  this  procedure  was  acceptable  to  the 
admlnisteation. 

Earlier  this  year  tlie  Subcommittee  on 
BCanpower.  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  diairman,  held  pubUc  hearings  rela- 
tive to  the  needs  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  for  suiiergrades.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
appeared  in  behalf  cit  the  executive 
branch.  The  Comptroller  General  and 
the  Librarian  of  tlie  C<mgress  appeared 
in  their  own  briialf  for  the  Genend  Ac- 
counting Ofllce  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Since  1961,  the  Committee  on  Poet  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  has  had  a  proce- 
dure for  controlling  supergrades.  Tlie 
Congress,  by  vn>roving  HJl.  7377  to  1961. 
placed  the  control  oi  supergrades  to  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  US. 
ClvU  Service  Ounmlsslon.  By  a  majority 
vote,  the  Commissioners  approve  the  pay 
grade  level  of  proposed  supergrade  posi- 
tions. They  also  assign  priorities  for  ttie 
filling  of  these  positions  and  i^nirove  the 
qualifications  of  the  nomtoees  for  tbe 
supergrade  positions.  '   '' " 

Prior  to  1961  abnoet  weekly  legldi^ton 
was  comtog  up  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
from  various  committees  with  provisions 
for  additional  supergrades— espedally 
created  and  with  little  or  no  control  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  or  the  Post 
Office  and  (Tivll  Service  Committee, 
charged  by  the  House  with  this  reqwn- 
sibUity.  We  have  not  found  any  method 
for  conteolling  top  level  positions  su- 
perior to  the  present  procedure. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today.  S. 
2393,  as  amended,  continues  this  control. 
The  US.  Civil  Servloe  Commissioners 
will  be  provided  300  additional  saoer- 
grades  for  use  to  the  departmento  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch.  The 
Citomptroller  Genertd  (rf  the  General  Ae- 
counttog  OfOce  and  tbe  Utearlan  of  the 
CJongress  are  to  receive  an  additional 
number  of  supergrades  but  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  win  continue  to 
evaluate  the  proposed  top  level  positions 
and  the  quaUfications  of  the  nominees 
to  both  OAO  and  tbe  Ubraiy  of  Con- 
gress. 

S.  239S,  as  amended,  represents  the  ad- 
ministniUon's  requirements  and  is  Q)on- 
wnA  by  the  adminlstraticm. 

We  have  today  ta  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 4,449  positions  to  pay  grades  GS- 
16.  17.  and  18.  In  addition,  there  are 
1306  engtoeerlng  and  sdentlfle  positions 
as  provided  by  PubUc  Law  313.  This 
makes  a  total  of  5,765  positions  to  the 
supergrade  category. 

This  is  the  first  legislation  since  1961, 
provicUbg  for  additional  supergfades. 
Oar  review  of  operations  throughout  the 
Federal  Government  todlcates  to  gui- 
eral  the  f  ollowtog  reascms  for  addltl<mal 
top  levd  positions  bt  tills  thne.  lliey 
are  as  follows: 

First.  New  and  expanded  functions  to 
the  Federal  Government  such  as  me<^ 
careaad  drug  control  to  the  Department 
of  HEW  and  water  Teoources  to  the  De- 
partment of  Interior; 


Second.  Bffeots  from  an 
population  and  obantes  to  oar  eeonomy, 
a>  rdleetad  to  tb»  oviumll  operations  to 
ttie  Poet  Oflke  Department  and  ttie  De- 
partment of  Commeroe : 

lliird.  Reorganisations,  as  ttx  exam- 
ple tbe  Department  of  Housing  and 
UilMn  Development,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
and: 

Fourth.  Manpower  changes  to  the  De- 
partinent  of  Defense. 

S.  2SS3,  as  amended,  does  the  following 
things: 

First.  Authorises  an  additional  300 
supergrades  t<x  tbe  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  to  be  administered 
by  the  majority  of  4tag  CMl  Service 
Oommisstaners,'  ''  '     '\ 

Seeond.  Allocates  SS  supengrades  to 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  wbdeh  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  13  supergrades  for 
the  Library;  [ 

Third.  Increases  by  SI  the  pumbsr  of 
supergrades  for  the  Genendl  Aoeoimt- 
ing  Ofllce;  I 

Vtourtii.  Increases  by  50  the  number 
of  supergrades  for  the  FMeral  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  Department  of  Justice; 

Fifth.  Increases  by  40  ttie  numbw  of 
supergrade  level  positions  for  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agenoy,  ttils  includes  10 
supergrades  and  30  positions  for  scien- 
tific and  engineering  research. 

This  makes  a  total  of  456  additional 
positions  to  the  supergrade  level  and  we 
expect  this  number  to  be  snflhient.  bar- 
ring some  unforeseen  problems,  for  at 
least  2  to  3  years.  However,  ttie  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Servloe  Commission, 
Hon.  Jolm  Maoy,  was  advised  by  Vtm 
ccmunittee  tiiat  U  and  when  problem 
areas  do  arise  to  report  back  to  tiie 
committee. 

Mr.  ^»eaker,  tiie  1>U1  before  us  todajr 
also  does  two  other  thtogs.  S.  2393  elim- 
inates ttie  sublimitaticHi  of  Jobs  to  grades 
GS-17  and  GS-18.  For  several  years  tlie 
Defense  Department  tias  (verated  with- 
out ttie  so-oaUed  suldlmitatlon.  In  fact, 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee voted  odtsTdopergrade  bill  to  1961,; 
HJl.  7377.  which  r^uoved  ttiis  Umltattmn 
and  it  passed  the  House.  The  Senate 
restored  the  sublimitation.  The  com- 
mittee lielieves  the  degree  of  flextolUty 
always  totended  by  tlie  House  is  needed. 
Therefore,  S.  2393  provides  for  ttiia 
fiexibUity. 

S.  2393  amends  section  3301  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  by  removing  level  If, 
of  ttie  Postal  Field  Service  salary  sclied- 
ule   frcHn   a   numerical  limitation.    Ai. 
pcesent,  there  is  a  limit  of  70  on  ttie  num- 
t)er  of  Postal  Field  Service  positions  to 
grades  PFS-18, 19,  and  20.    Postal  Field 
Service  grade  18. 1  feel,  is  properly  com-^ 
parable  to  grade  OS-IS  of  the  classified 
service,  which  is  not  a  supergrade  ahd, 
therefore,  is  not  restricted  as  to  numbers. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  by  removing  this, 
limitation  top  management  to  the  Post 
Ofllce  Department  will  tiave  additional 
personnel  flexibility  to  provide  for  better 
long-range  planning,  modernization,  and 
operational  Improvements.    Postal  Field 
Service  Jobs  to  grades  19  and  20  will  con- 
ttoue  to  be  under  the  cefllng  limitation.    ' 
Mr*  Speaker,  as  clialiman  of  ttie  sub* 
committee  wlildi  developed  S.  238S.  a>' 
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wnendad.  I  strmigly  cupport  and  urge  its 

Approval  b7  the  Houm. 
Mr.0II06&    llr.l^ieeker.IyteUloiy. 

eelX  ueh  time  m  I  may  «v»Mnimf. 
B<r.  apeaiier.  I  zlae  In  support  of  S. 

2303.  as  amended. 
The  bill  before  us  today  creates  some 

466  additional  supergrade  positions  for 

tbc  ndsral  Ciovemmait.  Undoubtedly 
many  of  these  positions  are  needed  now 
in  such  areas  as  aecderated  woiicload 
in  Ooieral  Accounting  OfBoe,  Pederal 
Bureau  of  Investlgatton.  and  the  military 
services.  However.  I  feel  that  the  num- 
ber in  this  bill  is  quite  adequate  and 
trust  that  the  administration  will  not 
be  bade  to  the  committee  in  the  near 
future  for  an  additional  number. 

In  1961.  and  now  again  today,  I  sup- 
ported legislation  creattog  additional 
supergrades  because  I  feel  that  our 
present  procedure  for  controlling  tliese 
top  level  positions  is  far  better  than  the 
haphazard  approach  prior  to  1961.  At 
least  under  the  present  procedure,  which 
thl5  bill  ccmtinues,  the  deputments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  are  required 
to  MO  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  these  positions.  Not  only  is  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners required  to  approve  ttie  grade 
level  of  proposed  supergrade  positions, 
but  also  the  CommissJoners  liave  a 
priority  system  for  allocating  these  Jobs 
among  the  departments  and  agencies. 
Hie  Commissioners  must  also  ai^irove 
the  qualifications  of  the  nominees  for 
these  top  positions.  I  am  also  happy  to 
note  that  the  staff  of  our  committee 
works  very  doedy  with  ofBdals  in  the 
UjB.  Civil  Service  Commission  regarding 
this  important  ooanpower  problem. 

Mr.  ^Maker.  I  fed  that  the  House  in 
approving  these  supergrades  today  must 
emi^asiBe  to  the  departments  and 
agendes  that  this  Is  not  a  license  for 
cmtinued  inflation  in  the  grade  struc- 
ture of  the  Classiflcation  Act.  The  crea- 
tion of  addittonal  OS-ie  spaces  must  not 
be  assumed  to  be  the  green  light  for 
promoting  existing  OS-15  employees.  I 
am  confldoit  Chairman  Macy  and  his 
staff  Shane  this  feeling.  I.  for  one.  will 
expect  the  departments  and  agencies  to 
exercise  caution  in  the  creation  of  new 
jQbe  and  hope  that  our  able  chairman  of 
the  Mahpower  Subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man fr6m  North  Carolina,  Hon.  David  N. 
HsNoxaaoN,  will  continue  to  review  the 
utiliaitlon  of  theae  supergrades  in  the 
departments  and  agendes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  House 
should  today  approve  S.  2393. 
*    Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  wUI 
4he  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  Join  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee [Mr.  HsMcasoN].  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  subcommittee 
(Mr.  Otoasl,  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  think  this  Is  a  practical  method 
for  handling  the  needs  of  the  agencies 
and  departoients  for  Increased  effective 
peraonnd.  Bspeeially  I  would  like  to 
underscore  the  point  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Otosa],  that  the 
subcommittee  will  keep  a  dose  eye  on  the 


methodd  aUooatian.  inoluding  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  these  new  super- 
grades  will  attract  competoit  pe(v>le 
from  the  private  aeetor  of  the  economy 
or  whether  it  will  Just  be  used  for  the 
promotion  of  people  now  working  in  the 
Pederal  Government  hierarchy. 

This  is  an  area  where  the  committee 
will  sustain  its  Interest.  I  would  also 
like  to  point  out  that  we  have  provided 
Increased  supergrades  in  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce  and  the  Library  of 
Congress,  two  areas  where  we  In  Con- 
gress have  a  special  Interest.  I  feel  their 
request  is  well  merited.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Join  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  also  in 
commending  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  our  chairman,  for  his  very  Ju- 
dicial production  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments,  and  I 
now  yield  1  minute  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Alabama  Itii.  Buchanan]. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  support 
of  this  legislatlcni.  I  would  like  to  Join 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dia- 
wnrsKi]  in  praising  our  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman  for  his  work  as 
wdl  as  the  work  of  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gaossl.  It  is  a  privilege  to  serve  with 
these  two  gentlemen. 

Mr.  l^Dcaker.  as  our  able  chairman, 
the  gentlnnan  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hkndkxsom]  ,  has  pointed  out,  S.  2393  con- 
tinues a  procedure  which  I  feel  is  sound; 
namely,  to  allocate  en  bloc  supergrades 
to  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
which  in  turn  has  the  responsibility  for 
evaluating  the  positions  themsdves  and 
the  qualifications  of  the  people  for  these 
supergrade  Jobs. 

Mr,  l%)eaker.  I  concur  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  In  the  hope  that  our 
Manpower  Subcommittee  will  continue 
to  review  the  controls  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commissioners  in 
this  very  impmtant  manpower  area. 
Thus  far,  in  my  Judgment,  the  Commis- 
sioners have  fulfilled  this  function  well. 
The  Manpower  Subcommittee  has,  in 
my  2  years'  observation,  done  an  effec- 
tive Job  of  monitoring  the  operations  of 
the  Commission.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  our  chairman,  the  staff,  and 
the  committee  will  continue  to  fulfill  this 
responsibility,  and  urge  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  BCr.  4;)eaker,  I  have  one 
other  request  for  time.  I  now  yldd 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Qfllee  and 
CivU  Service,  one  question.  I  listened 
attentively  to  what  he  said,  and  I  have 
listened  to  everyone  who  seems  to  be 
unusually  alined  in  favor  of  these  new 
466  supergrades  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  from  time  to  time  some  of 
us  have  already  thought  was  gargan- 
tuan. 

But  I  have  not  heard  anything  about 
what  the  total  oost  might  be,  estimated 
or  actual.  I  understand  that  some  of 
this  may  oome  from  promotions  of  08- 
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12's  and  15's  and  so  forth  to  these  "su- 
pergrades." But  what  could  the  feotil 
additional  amount  and  cost  to  the  tak- 
payer  be  for  these  vacancies? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wOl 
the  gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  ELALL  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentlraiuui  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  The  question  at 
cost  was  raised  by  the  members  of  tft 
subcommittee,  and  as  the  report  aeti 
forth,  on  page  6,  the  best  cost  estlnute 
that  could  be  obtained  was  taken  fraia 
the  testimony  of  Chairman  John  Ma^ 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, who  testified  that,  based  upon  ex- 
perience and  the  average  cost  of  addi- 
tional persons  authorized  by  the  bill,  S 
2393,  it  would  be  approximately  $2,000 
per  year  per  person. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  there  are  some  450 
additional  podtions,  the  estimated  an- 
nual cost  of  the  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation would  be  $912,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  Is  a  fair 
estimate:  at  least,  this  is  the  best  that 
we  have.  Of  course,  the  subcommittee 
recognizes  that,  to  meet  that,  your  in- 
crease to  the  number  of  top-level  posi- 
tions, the  direct  cost  of  those  positions 
may  not  be  the  the  entire  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government.  And,  if  there  is 
inflation,  promotions  from  within,  and 
those  positions  are  then  filled,  there  can 
l3e  a  spirallng  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  continue  Its  surveillance  over 
the  method  that  is  used  for  filling  theae 
positions  so  that  we  can  have  realistic 
control  over  the  cost  involved. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  for  his 
imusiudly  erudite  answer  and  his  ready 
answers  as  always,  showing  good  home- 
woiic  and  backgrounding. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  gener- 
ated one  additional  question: 

Do  I  understand  that  in  addition  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request  which 
we  passed  for  the  Post  Ot&ce  Department 
today  providing  for  a  new  Assistant  Post- 
master General  for  Researoh  and  Oe- 
vdopment,  and  in  view  of  the  fact,  as 
Is  stated  in  the  report  on  page  2,  under 
"Purpose."  many  of  the  supergrades 
will  be  for  researoh  and  development; 
that  the  Postmaster  General  would  have 
to  get  his  additional  help  for  this  new 
sub-Cabinet  podtion  out  of  the  300  in  the 
civil  service  pool? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yidd  further? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yldd  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
it  stands  at  the  present,  this  is  correct 
Mr.  HALL.  It  is  my  further  infonaa- 
tlon  that  35  of  these  supergrades  are 
allocated  in  addition  to  the  pool  to  the 
Utoanr  of  Congress.  31  to  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce.  50  to  the  FBI,  and  40 
to  the  National  Security  Agency.  AH  d 
those  podtioos.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally 
deem  very  worthwhile  podtions  based 
upon  my  personal  information  and  In- 
vestigation of  these  areas  as  a  memSer 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
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Bization  of  the  Congress,  fiid  the  Oom- 

Biittee  on  Armed  Servioesjbf  this  body. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 

gentleman   will   yidd   further,    this    is 

0(MTeCt.  I  I 

^ePostOfllce 

If  their  siiper- 

get  their  su- 

t  is  granted 

on.   But  in 

>ndve  to  the 

e  gentleman 

respect  to 

I  would  like 

as  amended. 


However,  in  referring  to 
DQjMurtment  specifically,  f 
grades  they  would  have 
pergrades  from  the  pool 
to  the  Civil  Service  Coi 
order  to  be  completely  re 
gentleman  and  to  inform 
M  to  what  this  bill  does 
the  Post  Office  Departmi 
to  point  out  that  the  bl 
does  amend  section  3301  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code,  by  removing  level  18 
of  the  postal  field  service ;  salary  sched- 
ule from  a  numerical  limitation.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  lunit  of  70  on 
the  number  of  postal  fiela  service  pod- 
tions In  grades  PFC-18. :  pFC-19,  and 
PFC-20.  The  postal  field]  Service  grade 
18,  we  felt  on  the  subcomquttee,  is  prob- 
ably comparable  to  OS-151  ^f  the  Classi- 
fied Service  Act  which  isj  not  a  super- 
grade  and  is  not  restricteo  to  numbers. 
If  this  legislation  is  adopted  we  will  bring 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  line  with 
the  other  agencies.  j 

Of  course.  It  could  be  contended — and 
I  wanted  the  gentleman  from  Missoiui  to 
be  fully  Informed — that  In  I  this  instance 
we  are,  in  addition  to  the  supergrades, 
assisting  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
providing  better  managen.^nt  and  flexi- 
bility at  the  top  level. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speakei;,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  North  Ciirolina,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  fiqm  Iowa  for 
yidding.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  thisjcomes  within 
the  bailiwick  of  a  good  personnel  pro- 
gram, and  I  commend  thei^ommlttee  for 
its  action. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland]  j  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  delighted  to  rise  in]  Support  of  S. 
2393  to  provide  for  456 
positions  In   certain   dei 
agencies  of  the  Federal 

I  was  pleased  to  lntr< 
to  create  additional  superi^fade  positions 
last  summer.  The  need]  for  Increased 
leadership  positions  was  •  evident  then, 
and  it  is  even  more  evident  now.  Vital 
new  responsibilities  havf  been  thrust 
upon  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
past  few  years;  and  the !  only  way  to 
meet  these  responsibilities^  to  give  au- 
thority to  the  U.S.  Civlll  Service  Com- 
mission— for  the  first  time  since  1962 — 
to  allocate  a  number  of  new  positions  for 
Oovemment-wlde  use  at  ttte  GS-16,  GS- 
17,  and  G&-18  grade  level^. 

Since  the  headquarters  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  U  In  my  district, 
I  have,  of  course,  been  particularly 
mindful  of  the  dtuation  6X  that  agency. 
I  have  kept  abreast  of  the  tremendous 
growth  in  the  social  security  program, 
tnd  I  am  familiar  withiithe  problems 
social  security  has  faced  In  its  efforts  to 
maintain  its  high  standards  of  efficiency 
snd  service.  Let  me  poiht  out  what  I 
wmsider  to  be  a  matter  oflvltal  concern 

Even  before  the  ei 
care  last  year,  the  Social 
istraticm  was  operating 
■orance  program  of  its 
It  now  pays  almost  $18 


t  of  medi- 
ty  Admin- 
largest  in- 

In  the  world. 

on  a  year  in 


Itional  career 
lents   and 
^vemment. 
ice  legislation 


cash  boieflts  to  1  out  of  every  10  Amar- 
Icans.  It  serves  tens  of  thousands  daily 
through  a  nationwide  network  of  mwe 
than  700  dis^ct  and  branch  <rfBoes  and 
requires  a  ciur^t  staff  of  43,000  people 
to  conduct  its  operation.      > 

In  estabUshing  medicare,  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965  created 
two  completely  new  national  programs  of 
hospital  and  supplemental  medical  in- 
surance which  wUI  affect  more  than  19 
million  of  the  Nation's  senior  citizens. 
At  the  same  time,  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  program  was 
broadened  and  improved.  These  addi- 
tions to  the  social  security  program  have 
presented  demanding  administrative 
challenges  to  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. Broad-scale,  extensive  con- 
sultations are,  and  will  be,  required  with 
profesdonal  organizations  and  with  or- 
ganizations r^resenting  the  Nation's 
hospitals  and  others  who  furnish  reim- 
bursable health  services.  New  operating 
policies  and  recordkeeping  procedures, 
including  those  governing  the  huge  task 
of  establishing  the  entitlement  of  19  mil- 
lion persons  65  years  of  age  and  over  for 
the  hospital  Insurance  program,  aro  of  a 
scope  never  before  undertaken  in  the 
health  field. 

Believe  It  or  not,  with  all  these  respon- 
sibilities, the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration presently  has  only  16  super- 
grades. 

The  top-level  executives  of  the  Sodal 
Security  Administration  who  have  met 
the  challenges  of  the  large  program  over 
the  yeturs  have  exercised  ingenuity  and 
foresight.  Succesdve  major  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Seciuity  Act  have 
l>een  effectively  and  economically  imple- 
mented. Yet,  conddering  the  scope  of 
their  roles  in  program  administration 
and  its  effect  on  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple, these  key  officials  have  not  been 
adequately  comi}ensated  for  their  ability 
or  for  their  efforts  and  accomplishments. 

Of  course,  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration is  not  the  only  agency  that 
plays  such  a  vital  role  in  building  the 
Great  Society.  Several  other  agendes 
share  this  task.  Leadership  in  this  effort 
requires  the  talents  of  many  men  and 
women  at  the  top,  both  today  and  in  the 
years  ahead.  It  is  now  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Congress  to  hdp  attract  and  keep 
leaders  In  government.  S.  2393  will  hdp 
to  meet  this  responsibility,  and  I  there- 
fore urge  that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Itfr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2393,  as  amended.  The 
able  chairman  of  our  Manpower  Subcom- 
mittee, Hon.  DAvm  N.  Henderson  of  North 
Carolina,  has  done  a  fine  Job,  a  complete 
Job,  of  analyzing  the  current  needs  of 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  relative  to  top  levd 
positions,  that  is,  positions  in  salary 
grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  under 
the  Classifieation  Act. 

The  Manpower  SulDconunittee  held 
public  hearings  and  our  staff  worked 
closely  with  the  Civil  Service  Conunis- 
don  relative  to  the  needs  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  I  believe  that  the 
bUl  beforo  us  today,  S.  2393,  is  roason- 
atde  and  is  well  Justified. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  timely  ef- 
fort on  the  put  of  our  chairman  and 


the  other  members  of  our  «ww«mt»4f^  jq 
voting  the  bill  out  of  the  conunittee  for 
I  feel  that  many  of  these  key  Jobs  are 
needed  now. 

Mr.  Sv^aSaa,  I  am  happy  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  support  of  S.  2399. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  with  an  amendment? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) ,  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  additional  pod- 
tions in  certain  departments  and  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reoondder  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

BEHAVIORAL    SCIENCES    AND    THE 
NATIONAL  SBCURITY 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  indude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  . 
than  3  years  ago.  In  the  course  of  a  stim- 
ulating session  with  the  late  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organlza- 
tlMis  and  Movements  launched  an 
Inquir./  into  t^e  operations  which  com- 
prise the  fourth  dimension  of  our  for- 
eign policy — the  dimension  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  U.S.  image  abroad,  and 
wit^  influencing  the  attitudes  of  the  peo- 
ples, and  of  the  governments,  of  forelgc 
countries. 

In  the  months,  then  years,  which  fol- 
lowed, we  held  ntunerous  hearings,  prob- 
ing into  the  organization,  the  manage- 
ment, and  the  direction  of  a  multitude  of 
governmental  programs  dedgned  to  lend 
support  to  the  diplomatic,  economic,  and 
military  components  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

We  also  consulfed  extendvely  with  In- 
dividuals and  organizations  in  the  pri- 
vate sector — with  conununicatlons  media 
specialists,  with  behavioral  and  other 
social  sdentlsts,  and  with  the  represent- 
atives of  American  voluntary  organiza- 
tions and  of  U.S.  flrms  conducting  bud- 
ness  abroad. 

Our  findings  and  oonchislons.  as  well 
as  our  recommendations  for  actions 
which  we  deemed  to  be  in  our  national 
Interest,  were  outlined  In  a  series  of  re- 
ports and  studies  published  by  the  sub- 
committee. I  shall  refer  to  some  of  ttiose 
publications  in  the  course  of  my  remarks. 

One  arei^  which  was  of  particular  in- 
terest to  oiur  subcommittee  in  tbls  in- 
vestigation deals  with  the  role  of  the  be- 
havioral sdences — ^wlth  wiiat  they  tell 
us  about  human  attitudes  and  motiva- 
tions, and  how  this  knowledge  is  bdng — 
or  can  be— applied  to  governmental  im- 
dertakings  dedgned  to  carry  out  our 
foreign  policy  objectives. 


sua  SBOBTOOMZirM 

Much  to  our  surprise  and  regret,  we 
found  t^t  the  dtuation  preyftiUngJn 
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tatoarwi  tiiKrfar M gofgnanenUl -,_ 
Adoos  and  oar  Oorenuntntfs  iriatloM 
with  Cbe  >— <lwnk  oommnnitr  are  eon- 
oemed— Is  n  a  atate  of  oonslderable  (tta^ 

We  found,  for  fwunple,  that  a  diapro- 
portlanataljr  mall  part  at  our  Oovem- 
mflnt'a  annual  $16  bilUon  outlay  on  re- 
search and  dwetopmeat  is  betaw  devoted 
to  research  In  the  fleldi  oC  the  social  and 
behavioral  sdenees— and  that  funds 
vent  on  foreign  poUojr-related  research 
account  for  only  a  fraction  of  the  latter 
amount. 

We  also  found  that  the  buDc  of  ve- 
ssareh  relevant  to  the  achievement  of 
our  national  objectives  on  the  interna- 
tional scene  is  being  conducted  by  agen- 
cies which  do  not  have  direct  responsi- 
bility for  the  formulation  and  execution 
at  our  fmrelgn  p(dioy. 

We  found,  further,  that  ooordlnatian 
betweoi  governmental  research  pro- 
grams in  these  fields  was  inadequate— 
that  duplication  and  reaeareh  gaps  mar 
tb»  results  ot  our  national  effort  in  this 
area— and  that  the  allocation  of  scarce 
reaouross,  both  manpower  and  flnawial. 
Is  not  related  to  any  ocderly,  long-term 
IMVjecticHn  of  our  natioiuU  needs  and  re- 
sulting priorities. 

We  found,  in  brief,  that  our  tttort  tn 
the  field  of  the  social  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences is  fragmented  and  uncoordinated — 
and  that  this  Is  creating  increasing  prob- 
lems for  the  Qovenunent  as  well  as  for 
the  anademle  and  profeasitmal  commu- 
nities which  have  endeavored  to  assist 
In  meeting  our  national  requirements. 

Most  of  our  flndlngs  on  this  subject 
were  detailed  in  two  reports-^n  House 
Report  No.  1SS2.  of  the  88th  Congress, 
entitled  "Ideological  Operations  and 
Foreign  Policy."  and  in  House  Report  No. 
1224,  of  the  89th  Congress,  oititled  "Be- 
havioral Sciences  and  the  National  Se- 
curity." 

BBUBXIS 


In  submitting  our  flndlngs  to  the  Con- 
gress, our  subcommittee  made  a  number 
of  meclfle  recommendations  for  correct- 
ing the  disorder  which  exists  in  this  area. 

Some  of  those  recommendations  ap- 
pear to  have  produced  encouraging— el- 
though  very  modest— results. 

In  19M.  for  example,  an  Interagency 
Ftoreign  Area  Research  Coordination 
Gbtnip— PAR— was  established  under  the 
chairmanship  of  a  Department  of  State 
representative,  to  serve  as  a  forum  for 
the  interchange  of  information  between 
Qovenunent  agencies  sponsoring  re- 
search relating  to  foreign  aflUra. 

Again— last  year— f  (dlowing  the  wide- 
«read  publleity  arising  out  of  Project 
Camelot  and  the  initiation  of  h— rfngt 
on  this  subject  by  our  subcommittee,  two 
steps  were  taken— one  within  the  De- 
PttrtnutDt  of  Defense  and  the  other  on  an 
interagency  basis— to  redui^  the  nsk 
of  Qovenunent  sponsorship  of  foreign 
ttlTairs  research  which  could  adversely 
alTeet  our  foreign  relations. 

The  Department  of  Delexase  moved  to 
designate  a  central  point  for  the  coordi- 
nation and  clearance  of  all  research  re- 
lating to  foreign  aflrairs,  performed  by  or 
for  the  ^notary  EeMdUbment 

And  the  Poretgn  Research  OouneU, 
enatod  within  the  Department  of  Stete. 


was  ttvim  the  task  of  rcvtewlng  all  Oov- 
erninent-gwnsorsd  researsh  relatiiic  to 
foidgn  affairs. 

"Riese  and  other  steps,  whOe  helpful 
in  some  reqieote.  faO  conslderaUy  short 
of  curing  the  basic  problems  to  which  I 
allvded  a  few  minutes  ago. 

■nxs  tmam  xtmoovcBt 

For  this  reason,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing three  separate  bills  tn  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  the  hope  of  stimu- 
lating discussicm — and  constructive  ac- 
tion—to further  remedy  the  flaws  which 
continue  to  plague  our  Qovemment's  ap- 
proach to  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences. 

lliese  bills  result  from  our  subcom- 
mittee's continuing  investigation  <a  the 
formulation  and  implementation  (^  our 
foreign  policy.  Two  of  them  are  based 
directly  on  the  rftt^nmm^ndatlons  em- 
bodied in  our  subcommittee's  last  r^wrt 
on  "Behavioral  Sciences  and  the  Na- 
tional Security."  Nevertheless,  all  three 
of  them  have  in^ii^tjonfl  which  tran- 
scend the  field  of  foreign  policy.  They 
should  be  of  interest  to  social  and  be- 
havioral scientists  and  to  governmental 
agencies— epedalixing  in  other  fields. 

I  shall  describe  the  three  Ulls  briefly 
and  then  include  their  full  texto  in  the 
RicoaD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

WWRX  BOUIK  OONVCKKMCB  OM  TBS  f"^^!! 
AKD   BKRAVIOBAL   BdENCSa 

Uy  flrst  UU.  Hit.  16457.  proposes  the 
estehllshmaat  of  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion to  pwtmn  the  groundwork  for  a 
White  House  Oonferaioe  <m  the  Social 
and  Behavioral  Sciences. 

Pursuant  to  the  bUI.  the  Cbmmlsslon 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
oonflrmed  by  the  Setuite. 

It  would  be  composed  of  12  members, 
selected  from  private  life  among  reoog- 
nlKd  leaders  in  the  social  and  behavioral 
sdenoes. 

The  purpose  of  the  Ccmunisslon  would 
be  to  conduct  such  studies  and  Investi- 
gations as  it  may  deem  necessary  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  President 
with  respect  to  the  time  for  convening 
a  White  House  Conference  on  the  Social 
and  Behavioral  Sdenoes,  the  subject 
matters  to  be  included  in  the  agenda  of 
such  a  conference,  the  individuals  and 
organisations  to  be  invited  to  participate, 
and  related  Issues. 

The  Commission  is  directed  to  submit 
Us  nsipH  within  1  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  authorizing  legislation. 

To  aid  it  in  ite  work,  the  Oflice  of 
Science  and  Technology  in  the  Executive 
OOoe  of  the  President  is  authorised  to 
provide  the  Commission  with  the  necee- 
saxy  staff  assistance. 

nils  is  the  flrst  step.  It  is  directed 
to  the  examination  of  our  national  tf- 
fort  In  the  social  and  beliavtotal  sciences. 
It  is  also  intended  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
Qoremment  poUcy,  the  knowledge,  the 
asperlsnoe,  and  the  Indghta  of  the  lead- 

tng  social  and  bdaavloral  sdentlste  in  our 
country. 
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U9  second  irnqTosal  embodied  in  H  Jt. 
15468,  calls  for  the  establishment,  in  the 
SxecttOve  Ofltoe  of  the  President,  of  the 
OOlcer  or  Social  Sdenoes. 


This  proposed  Oflhte  is  modtied  on  the 
ah«ady  existing  OOoe  of  Science  and 
Technotogy  which  advises  tbe  Presideat 
with  reapeet  to  scientlflc  policy  and  nm- 
ters  having  a  bearing  on  the  natkmsl 
security  and  welfare.  | 

The  DIreetar  of  the  new  office,  created 
under  my  bill,  would  have  a  triple  asticn. 
ment:  |^ 

Pirst,  it  would  be  his  reqxinsibllily  to 
develop  and  encourage  the  pursuit  {of  « 
national  policy  for  the  promotion  of  iaeie 
research  and  education  in  the  social  and 
b^avorial  sciences; 

Second,  he  would  be  charged  witl^  the 
task  of  evaluating  research  prograss  tn 
the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  un  ler- 
taken  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oov&n- 
ment;  | 

And,  third,  he  would  assist  the 
dent  as  he  may  request  with  respedt  to 
the  coordination  of  Federal  actlvItlS  in 
the  social  and  behavioral  sciences. 

NArnONAI.  SOCXAI.  scixmccs  iottitoai 

Bfy  third  bill,  H.R.  15459,  deals  wl^h  a 
proposal  which  has  been  discussed  f  ^  a 
number  of  years  but  which  has  never 
been  implemented:  a  proposal  to  e 
Ilsh  a  National  Social  Sciences  Va\i 
tion. 

The  bin  would  create  such  a  Vou.^ 
tion  as  an  Independent  Federal  agency. 

The  Foundation's  affairs  would  '•'  te 
managed  by  a  Board  composed  of;  12 
members  appointed  by  the  President  *or 
6-year  terms,  an  Executive  Committee 
elected  by  the  Board,  aiui  a  Director.  All 
of  these  Presidential  appointments  wobld 
be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation.    ^^ 

The  functions  of  the  Foundation  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  To  initiate  and  support  basic  re- 
search and  programs  to  strengthen  Re- 
search potential  in  the  social  and  be- 
havioral sciaices.  F 

Second.  To  award  scholarships  and 
graduate  fellowships  in  these  fields.     1 

Third.  To  foster  the  interchange  of  In- 
formation among  social  and  behavioral 
scientlste  hi  the  United  Stetes  and  fbr- 
elgn  countries.  ~ 

Fourth.  To  evaluate  the  stetus  and  ihe 
needs  of  the  various  social  and  behavidral 
sciences,  and  to  correlate  its  own  pro- 
grams with  those  undertaken  by  agemto 
of  the  Federal  Qovenunent,  by  individ- 
uals, and  by  public  and  private  reseafdi 
groups.  j 

Fifth.  To  maintain  a  current  regMer 
of  social  and  behavioral  scientists  and 
technical  personnel,  and  in  other  ways  to 
provide  a  central  clearinghouse  for  ijtm 
collection,  Interpretetion  and  aiuUlysls  of 
data  on  the  availability  of ,  and  the  cur- 
rent and  projected  need  for.  informatioo 
in  the  sodal  and  behavioral  sciences. 

And.  sixth,  to  ascertain,  and  report  to 
the  Presidttit  and  the  Congress,  the  flow 
of  Federal  funds  for  reeearob  in  the  so- 
cial and  behavioral  sciences.  [ 

There  are  many  other  provisions  In  tnls 
legislation  which  deal  with  the  general 
autbon<7  of  the  Foundation,  interaa- 
tloiua  actjlvftles.  security  mattn^,  per- 
sonnel, ooonUnation  with  foreign  policy. 
afHl.9t^,^^kaapts.  ; -..;  .■:..... u- 
■  id  3','<>f?i;i  w  aavMrsisatteaisTr  r.oi 
'  r  mtfUH  to  Make  tlear  thai  the  tli^ 
bflls  whleb  Ihun  authMed  are  not  to- 
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tended  to  aboUsk  any  eilrting  kistHn- 
tions  or  programs— to  dtarapt  any  proj- 
ects which  are  underway— ^  to  supi^ant 
iny  other  efforts  which  may  be  under- 
ttfen  to  correct  the  shorte^tmlngs  which 
have  been  of  concern  tot  «ur  suboom- 
■itttee.  I 

I  want  to  repeat  that  na  sole  purpose 
in  Introdudng  this  legislavicm  is  to  begin 


a  dialog  between  the  V 
and  the  academic  and  p: 
munlties  on  how  best  to 
lems  which  confront  us 
tbe  social  and  behavioral 


Qovemment 
com- 
theprob- 
the  area  of 
enoes. 


I  am  not  wedded  to  the  Mnnedflc  provl- 

I  tSoBoe  of  them 

and  should 

lay  need  to 

posals.  not 

warrant  in- 

before  it  is 


some  place, 
iuciiig  are 

be  accepted 
conceived 


lions  outlined  in  my  bills, 
may  prove  to  be  unnc 
then  be  discarded.    Other 
te  modified.    Still  other 
mentioned  In  my  bills, 
elusion  in  this  legislation 
enacted. 

We  must,  however. 
And  the  bills  which  I  am 
intended  as  such  a 

I  hope  that  this  effort 
In  the  spirit  in  which  it 
and  carried  out. 

I  hope  that  interested  individuals — In 
the  Congress,  in  the  execUiive  branch  of 
oor  Qovenunent,  and  In  the  private  sec- 
tor—will take  up  these  biu,  study  them, 
and  offer  us  their  views  ana  eonunente. 

Together,  we  should  be  able  to  resolve 
this  very  complex  situatioaj to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  our  Qovenum^t  and  of  the 
academic  and  prof essionajli  conomunities, 
thereby  strengthening  ouir  Ifation's  abil- 
ity to  cope  with  the  multfuoe  of  prob- 
lems which  confront  us  sit;  this  troubled 
juncture  of  history. 

HJl.  164671 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  St 
0/  Repretentativea  of  the 
America  in  Congreu 
Xbt  policy  of  the  Congr«M 
of  this  Act  to  jmnrUle  a  mi 
the  PTMldent  Intonnatlon 
tion  with  respect  to  the  com 
House  Conference  on  the 
h&Tloral  Sdencea  for  tbe  pt 
Inlng  our  national  efforts  Inj  theae  fields  and 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  OoTeriunent  policy  the 
knowledge,  the  experience,  and  the  Insights 
of  the  leading  aoclal  and  b4havlorml  aclen- 
tlats  of  our  country.  ! 

■BTABUBaKxirr 

Sk.  a.  There  Is  established  a  oofnmlsslon 
to  be  knoiwn  as  the  Commission  on  a  White 
Bouse  Conference   on  the   godal   and 
hsTloral  Sciences  (hereaftef  In  this  Act 
tared  to  as  "Commission")  .| 

roaroas  or  coi 
Sk.  8.  The  Commission 
■tudles  and  Investigations 
necessary  to  enable  it  to 
tlons  to  the  President   wl{ 
White  Hbuss  Oonfovnos  01 
Bebavloral  Salenoes.  Inolni 
Ited  to  reoommendattons 
ttme  for  oonTUilng  such  a 
ommendattons  with 
natters  to  be  Included  In 
a  eonferenoe.  and  neomaoK 
^Mct  to  Individuals  and 
Invited  to  participate  In 

8cc.  4.  Mtnoa  AMB 

Oommlsslon  shall   be 

amben  appointed  by  the 
with  the  advice  and 
The  memben  of  the 


te  and  Hotue 
lited  Statea  of 
led.  That  It  Is 
the  enactment 
of  furnishing 
recommenda- 
of  a  White 
and  Be- 
of  ezam- 


Brteeted  tram  private  MfS  from  anwog  leoog- 
xUMd  laadan  in  ttos  aoeUI  and  hsUsvlnral 
sotsness.  A  vaeaney  la  tAM  OommlaslaB  shaU 
be  flilad  iB  the  same  manner  as  la  th*  eaas 
ot  the  original  appointment. 

ooMPBnanoir  ams  Taavac.  ■avufsas 
Sac.  6.  (a)  Memben  of  the  Commission 
shaU  each  he  entitled  to  receive  $100  tcr 
each  day  during  whldh  they  are  engaged  in 
the  actual  performance  of  duties  vested  m 
the  Commission. 

(b)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
nlitf  places  of  business  in  the  pertormanoe 
at  senrlees  for  the  Oommlsslon.  members  of 
the  ConuxUsslon  shaU  be  aUowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sttb- 
slstenoe.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses 
authorlaed  by  section  6  of  the  Administra- 
tive expenses  Act  of  1940  (6  UJB.C.  7Sb-a) 
for  persons  m  the  Oovemment  service  em- 
ployed mtecmtttently. 


oonduetsuoh 
It  may  deem 
reoommenda- 
respeet  to  a 
M  8ooial  and 
but  not  Um- 
respeet  to  the 
erenee.  rec- 
to the  subject 
agenda  of  sueh 
tlans  with  ra- 
tions to  be 
a  conf  < 


noMT.^— Tlie 

ot  twelve 

t,  by  and 

the  Senate. 

en  rtian  be 


Sac.  e.  Seven  memben  of  the  commission 
shaU  constitute  a  quorum. 

CBABMAM 

Sac.  7.  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  shaU  be  elected  by  the 
numben  at  tbe  Commission. 


STSfl^  OV 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  utlllae 
the  services  and  personnel  of  the  Oflloe  of 
Science  and  Technology  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Is  au- 
thorlaed and  directed  to  furnish  such  serv- 
ices and  personnel  at  the  request  of  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  Hie  Commission  Is  authorised  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office.  Independent  establishment,  or  Instru- 
mentality Information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  for  the  purpoee  of  this 
Act;  and  each  such  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  oOee,  establish- 
ment, or  Instrumentality  la  authorlaed  and 
directed  to  furnlA  such  Information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statlstles  directly  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chalraun  or  Vice  Chairman. 


Sac.  0.  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Commis- 
sion shall  sutnnlt  a  final  report  to  the  IVes 
Ident,  together  with  such  recommenrtattims 
as  It  may  deem  apiwoprlate. 


Sac.  10.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  submitting 
Its  final  report  pursuant  to  m^SIop  9. 
AVTHoaatxtcaY      | 

Sao.  11.  There  Is  authorlaed  toibe  ^ipro- 
prlated  such  sunu  as  may  be  necssssry  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

HJL  18466 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreeentattvet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreu  aeeemhled, 

orms  OF  ao^ui.  aomrcas 
ei.iioi>  1.  niere  ls(herrt»y  estabUshed  la 
the  Sxaeottve  OAoe  9r~the  PresldeBt  tlM 
Office  of  Social  Sciences  (bsrsattsr  tn  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "OOee") . 


DIXaCTOB  Ain>  1 

a.  (a)  Then  ahaU  be  at  the  head  ot 
tha  OOkie  the  Olreetcr  ot  the  OOoa  at  «»- 
elal  actmrM  (hsreattar  In  thia  Act  isferrad 
to  as  the  lUraotor").  Tbe  ZMxeetor  shaU  be 
appolntad  by  the  >resldant  by  and  with  tiM 
advlos  and  uansent  at  the  Ssaate  and  diall 
isusiis  waapssisstlnn  ■!  flii  rstt 
fbr  levslIX  at  the 
Ael«C19M. 


ib)  Tbars  sbidl  be  In  tka 
IMreetar  of  tha<Mtee  of  Soelal  i 
MMtt  be  appolalsil  by  tha  PnsMsat  by  aad 
with  the  advloa  and  seossnt  of  tha  Seaats 
aad  ahaU  nsstve  eompsnsstlon  at  the  rate 
praevibed  for  ImHl  m  of  tha  FSderal  teeou- 
ttva  flalaiy  Act  of  IMA.  Tba  X>spoty  Obao- 
tor  ShaU  psrfotm  auah  funettona  as  the  n- 
reotar  may  from  tUne  to  time  prasorlba  and 
shall  aat  as  Olrsctor  during  tha  abaspos  or 
dlaabUlty  of  the  XHreoSor  or  In  the  avsat  of 
a  vaoaacy  to  the  offioe  ot  Dtoeotor. 

(o)  Mo  persflo  sb«U  whUe  holding  oOoa  ss 
Qlreotar  or  Deputy  Dlractor  engage  ia  any 
other  business,  vocation,  or  employment. 

FOMonoira  ov  amacfoe 

Saa  8.  (a)  The  Diraetor  tfiaU  devabqi  aad 
encourage  the  potiolt  of  a  aathmai  policy 
for  the  promotion  of  basle  reeeareh  and  edu- 
cation In  the  sodal  aad  behavlaral  selsooss; 
evaluate  reeeareh  programs  tn  the  sodal  and 
behavlaral  sdwioss  undsrtaken  by  agendes 
of  the  Pederal  aovemment;  aad  assist  tb» 
President  as  he  may  request  with  raapaet  to 
the  ooordlnatlon  of  Pederal  aettvltlas  In  the 
social  and  behavioral  sdenoes. 

(b)  The  Director  may  from  time  to  time 
make  such  provisions  as  he  deans  appro- 
priate authorizing  tha  pertoimanee  of  any  of 
his  functions  by  any  othw  officer,  or  by  any 
enaployee  or  agMicy,  of  tbe  Offloe. 


Sac.  4.  The  Director  may  appdnt  em- 
ployees necessary  for  the  work  of  the  Offloe 
under  the  elasslfled  dvU  eervloe  and  fix  their 
eoBiq>ensatlan  In  aooordanee  with  tha  das- 
slfleation  laws. 


AicaitDXMa  TBZ 


vamBAi,  KiauuTifa  aaxAsr 

eCKKDXJlM 


Sac.  6.  (a)  Section  S03(b)  of  tbe  Pederal 
executive  Salary  Act  of  1094  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(aO)  Director  of  the  Office  of  Sodal 
ScUtnees." 

(b) Section  30a(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(47)  Deputy  Director,  OOoe  of  Social 
Sdenoes." 

(0)  Tha  ameadmsnts  made  by  t3ila  seetlan 
ShaU  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
fltiltT'lw  month  which  begins  00  or  aftsr  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

HJL  16480 
Be  tt  cnoetBg  by  flu  Senate  and  Bemm 
of  m*pra»entattve*  of  the  Vntted  Stmtee  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

aRoiT  muc 
Sacnow  1.  Thto  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"NaUoDal  Soolal  Bdenoee  PoundatVm  AeC". 
iBTAausKifBirr  or  wMmrax.  socui.  anawtas 

rUVHaATlOH 

Sac.  a.  Thore  Is  eatabUsbert  in  tha  eaaeu- 
tlve  branch  of  the  Qovenunent  an  Independ- 
ent agency  to  be  known  as  tha  "mMaael 
Sodal  Sdenees  POundatlon"  (hsreaftsr  in 
thU  Act  referred  to  as  the  Toundattan") . 
■me  Foundation  ahaU  oooslst  of  a  Matlanal 
Social  Sciences  Board  (hersaftar  to  ttiis  Act 
lefarred  to  as  the  '3oard")  aad  a  Director. 
rvMcnoMa  or  tbs  vonmaaTiow 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Tha  PoOBdatlon  la 
BiKl  lUietitieil 

<1)  tolBittato 
aadpNgraaa  to 
tial  la  tha  aodal  Mid  bebaeleiral 
leroUiar 


I228« 
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■     (4)    to  •TOlUAt*   tte 

tfa*  ▼srtoua  toelal  aad  balUTlana  _„ 
evldaucwl  l>y  proframa,  projaeti,  uMI  ...., 
nntartakcB  by  acvoctM  of  ttw  ^Mtenl  Oov 
•nuiMMt.  bf  fodlTMuMi.  ud  by  puUle  umI 
pHmto  raMareh  vov^,  •mploylac  by  p«ia 
or  ooBtnet  mob  «inraltl^|  ■■rKuti  m  It 
may  4Mm  naeeanry  for  tha  pwpoaa  of  aooh 
avaluaitlooa:  and  to  taka  Into  obuktantloB 
ti»  raauMa  of  meh  avaliMtloDa  In  oorratet- 
iar  tba  waiaiteh  and  adtiioatiOBal  prograua 
undartaken  or  aqpponad  by  tba  Votmctetlaa 
with  prograna.  prnjaota.  knA  atndlea  imdar- 
takan  by  tigitutm  of  tba  PKlmU  Ctovarn- 
mant^  by  ladlvUluala,  and  bf  ptibUe  and 
prlvata  raaMixah  sroupa; 

(6)  to  m»lnU>n  a  currant  ragiater  of  aoclal 
and  bataarloral  adantteta  and  fa»^^"1n^l  per- 
aonaal,  and  In  otliar  waya  to  provlda  a  cen- 
tral elaarlnsbouaa  for  tb«  eollacti<Hi,  Inter- 
pretation, and  a^iaJyaU  of  date  on  th«  avail- 
abUl^  of,  and  thf  currant  and  projected 
need  for  Information  In  tbe  aodiu  and  be- 
}>«Tloaa  aolanoaa  In  thm  United  Statea,  In- 
cluding Ita  territorlea  and  poaaeaalons.  and 
t^orovtda  a  aouroe  of  Information  for  policy 
fjPnula^n  by  other  agandaa  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral Oovemment:  and 

(6)  to  Initiate  and  maintain  a  program 
for  the  determination  of  the  total  amount 
of  money  for  reeeaich  In  tbe  aocUl  and  be- 
bavloral  adenees.  Including  money  allocated 
for  the  conatrucUon  of  tbe  faellltlea  wherein 
•udi  laaeandi  la  ooodueted.  recelyad  by  aaeb 
educational  Institution,  nonprofit  organlsa- 
Uon  and  prlyate  contractor  in  the  United 
Statea.  Including  Ita  territorlea  and  poaaes- 
slona.  by  grant,  contract,  or  other  arrange- 
ment from  agendea  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  and  to  report  annually  thereon  to  the 
Prealdent  and  the  Congreaa. 

(b)  In  exardalng  the  authority  and  dis- 
charging the  functlona  referred  to  In  aub- 
aectlon  (a) ,  It  ahaU  be  one  of  the  objectlyea 
of  the  Foiuu^tlon  to  strengthen  reaearch 
and  education  In  the  social  and  behavioral 
sdenoea.  Including  Independent  reaearch  by 
individuals,  throughout  the  United  States, 
Including  Ita  territorlea  and  poaseMlona,  and 
to  avoid  undue  concentration  of  auch  re- 
search and  education. 

(c)  The  Foundation  aball  render  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Preaident  for  submission 
on  or  before  the  ISth  day  of  January  of  each 
y*ar  to  the  Congress,  stmmianelng  the  ac- 
tlvltlea  of  the  Foundation  and  making  attch 
reoonuaendatlona  aa  It  may  deem  i4>proprtate. 

MATIOMAL  SOCIAI.   BCIKircKS   BOAKS 

8k.  4.  (a)  The  Board  ahall  consist  of 
twelve  memben  to  ba  appdatad  by  the  Prea- 
ld«m,  by  and  wHb  tiM  advloe  and  consent 
«t  tiM  asoata.  and  the  nreetw  ex  ollkdo.  In 
addition  to  any  powers  and  functions  other- 
«g|M  gruted  to  It  by  thla  Act.  the  Board 
■ban  M|tttbU«h  and  be  reqmnalble  for  the 
poUetMCdT  the  Foundatloi^. 

(b)  71m  Board  shall  hAve  *n  becutlve 
Oommlttae  aa  provided  In  aintlon  7.  and  may 
delegiU  to  It  or  to  the  DlntitQr  or  both  such 
of  .the  powers  and  functions  granted  to  the 
BoMd  by  thto  Act  as  It  deenw  appropriate. 

(o)  Hie  persons  nominated  for  appolnt- 
mant  aa  members  of  of  the  Board  (l)  shall 
b»  wnm— I  tb  tb*  Balda  of  tHe  baato  aoelal 
■rtencea.  behavioral  adenees,  edueatkm.  or 
poMIe  tOdni  W  abnU  ba  seleeted  aalehr  on 
of  estabtlabsd  lecorte  og  dtotUu 
ftot  and  (8)  ba  ■>  aatoBtad  aa  to 
proviaa  fsyianuiaUHu  of  tha  vlawa  of  aooUi 
Md  batavMnlMI«Boaa  leaden  In  an 
of  tta*  Natloo.  '9110  Wntb^iA  I* 
In  tha  anklav  of  nominattvn  of  tanona  for 
appolntmMtt  aa  membera.  to  ^frf  due  eon* 
itdetntifla  t-  gnrniniwiMiilaiiiiM  fut  xMml- 
M«i«o  irMalk  aMTih»  wkpolMKt  t»Mm  by 
the  profaMliiiMii.  jrtsnuitn,  %mk  ntimHrtui 
■odetlaa  or  asaoolatk»s  In  tha  flalda  of  aoelal 


sad  bttavloral  aelanoea  and  la  education,  or 
by  other  organlaatlena  In  tba  fielda  of  social 
babsvloni  sdancea  and  m  educathm. 

<d)  Tba  term  of  olBoe  of  eadx  member  of 
the  Board  ahaU  be  slz  yeara;  eaoapt  that  any 
member  ^^(dated  to  Oil  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predeceaaor  was  appoints  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
Any  person,  other  tb&n  the  Director,  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  for  twelve 
oooaecutlve  years  shaU  thereafter  be  In- 
eligible for  appointment  during  the  two-year 
period  following  the  expiration  of  suoh 
twelfth  year. 

(0)  Th»  Board  ahaU  meet  annually  on  the 
third  Monday  In  liay  unleaa,  prior  to  May 
10  In  any  year,  tbe  Chabnnan  has  set  the 
annual  meeting  for  a  day  In  May  other  than 
the  third  Monday,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  the  Chairman  may  determine,  but  he  gh^li 
also  call  a  meeting  whenever  one-third  of 
the  members  so  request  In  writing.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  Bach  member  «»>»" 
be  given  notice  by  registered  mall  or  certi- 
fied mall  mailed  to  his  last  known  address 
of  record  not  lees  then  fifteen  days  prior 
to  any  meeting,  of  the  call  of  such  meeting. 

(f )  The  election  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  take  place  every 
second  annual  meeting,  /me  Vice  Chair- 
man shall  perform  the  dutlea  of  the  Chair- 
man in  his  absence.  In  case  a  vacancy  oc- 
curs in  the  chairmanship  or  vice  chairman- 
ship, the  Boiurd  shall  elect  a  member  to  fill 
such  a  vacancy. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  render  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  President,  for  submission  on  or 
before  the  31st  day  of  January  of  each  year 
to  the  Congrees,  on  the  status  and  health  of 
the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  and  their 
various  dlsdpllnea.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude an  asseesment  of  such  matters  as  na- 
tional rasourcea  and  trained  manpower,  prog- 
reaa  tn  selected  areas  of  basic  research,  and 
an  indication  of  thoee  aspects  of  such  prog- 
ress which  might  be  applied  to  the  needs 
of  American  society.  The  report  may  in- 
clude such  recommendations  aa  the  Board 
may  deem  timely  and  appronrlate. 

(h)  The  Board  may,  with  the  oonourrence 
cf  a  majority  of  its  members,  permit  the 
appointment  of  a  staff  constating  of  not 
molv  than  five  professional  staff  members 
and  such  clerical  staff  members  as  may  be 
nctteasary.  Such  staff  shall  be  ai^xHnted 
by  the  Dlreotn-  and  aaalgned  at  the  dlreetlaD 
of  the  Board.  The  profeaalonal  members  of 
such  staff  may  be  appointed  without  regard 
to  the  dvU  service  laws  or  the  Claaslflcatlon 
Act  of  1049  and  compensated  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  tlie  i^}pn^late  rate  provided  for 
individuals  in  grade  IS  of  the  Oener&l 
Schedule  of  the  Claaslflcatlon  Act  of  1940, 
as  may  be  neossaary  to  i»ovlde  for  the  per- 
f  ormanoe  of  such  duties  as  may  be  preeeribed 
by  the  Board  In  connection  with  the  exerdae 
of  its  powers  and  functions  under  this  Act. 
Each  appointment  under  thU  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  security  re- 
qtUrements  as  those  required  for  personnel 
of  the  Foundation  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 13. 

(1)  The  BoArd  is  authorlBed  to  establish 
such  •peotel  commlaloDs  aa  It  may  from 
time  to  time  deem  nnriwimiji  for  the  pur- 
poMs  of  thto  Act. 

(J)  The  Board  to  also  sutbortoed  to  ap- 
point from  ^oog  Its  members  such  oom- 
mltteea  aa  It  deems  neceaaary,  and  to  assign 
to  ooBDimtttaM  soJ^piMintad  such  survey 
<Bd  adviMry  ftmctlona  aa  the  Board  deetts 
appr<>prlate  to  assist  it  1^  eterdstng  ita 
"' —  and  functions  undor  thl*  Act. 
anspTOa  or  xbc  wsfvaaUxtcai 

flBe.  t.  (a) ;Tha IMractorof  tha  FauDdatton 
(«tMre«  to  In  thto  A««  «•  the  TMraetor") 
shall  be  appointed  by  tbe  PresldeiM.  I>r  ^td 
with  the  advloe  aad  eooaeat  of  the  Senate. 


B««ore  any  peraoa  to  appelated  aa  DinotiK 
the  Praaktoat  ahaU  afford  the  Board  ano» 
portualty  to  make  reoommendatlons  to  hte 
with  reapeet  to  such  appointment.  Thib  m, 
rector  shaU  receive  cocnpen«ation  at  the  rate 
provided  for  level  n  of  the  Federal  Kxecutha 
Salary  Schedule  and  ahaU  serve  for  a  t«rm 
of  six  years  unless  sooner  removed  bv  tte 
President.  '  ^ 

(b)  Xxoept  as  othsrwlse  spw^lflcaUv  pnw 
vlfed  In  thto  Act  (l)  the  Director  shaU  eSier. 
else  all  of  the  authority  granted  to  the  Poun- 
datloh  by  thto  Act  (including  any  pow«n 
and  functions  which  may  t>e  delegated  to  him 
by  the  Bjard);  and  (i)  all  actions  taken  br 
the  Director  pursuant  to  the  provisions  i 
thto  A«t  (or  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a  dele- 
gattoa  fraia  the  Board)  ahaU  be  a^ai  a^ 
binding  upon  the  Foundation. 

(e)  The  Director  may  from  time  to  time 
make  siich  provisions  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate authortzlng  the  performance  by  any 
other  ofllcer,  agency  or  employee  of  ttu 
^undation  of  any  of  hts  functions  under 
thto  Act,  induding  funcUons  delegated  to 
him  by  tha  Board;  except  that  Uie  Director 
may  not  redelegate  policymaking  functions 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Board. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  not  make  any  con- 
tract, grant,  or  other  arrangement  pursuant 
to  section  11(c)  without  prior  approval  of 
the  Board  if  such  contract,  grant,  or  other 
arrangement  involves  a  new  type  of  pro- 
gram, or  Involvea  a  total  commitment  of 
over  tl,000,000  or  over  $250,000  In  any  one 
year,  or  a  commitment  of  such  other  aawunt 
or  amounts  and  subject  to  such  other  condi- 
tions as  the  Board  in  its  discretion  may  de- 
termine and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(e)  The  Director,  In  his  capacity  as  ex 
officio  member  of  the  Board,  shall,  except 
with  respect  to  compensation  and  tenure,  be 
coordinate  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Board.  He  shall  be  a  voting  member  of  tbe 
Board  and  shall  be  eligible  for  election  by 
the  Board  aa  Chairman  or  Vice  Chalrnum  of 
the  Board. 

OKPUTI   OnUBCTOa  AKD  ASSISTANT  DIKCCT0S8 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Foundation  (referred  to  in  tblt 
Act  as  the  "Deputy  Director"),  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  tbe 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Before 
any  person  Is  appointed  as  Deputy  Director, 
the  President  shall  afford  the  Board  and  the 
Director  an  opportunity  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  him  with  respect  to  such  appdnt- 
ment.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  provided  for  levd 
m  of  tbe  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule 
and  shall  perform  such  duties  and  exerclae 
such  powers  as  the  Director  may  prescribe. 
The  Deputy  Director  shall  act  for.  and  exer- 
cise the  powers  of.  the  Director  during  tbe 
absence  or  dlsablUty  of  the  Director  or  tn 
the  event  of  a  veMuuicy  In  the  office  of  Dlreo> 
tor. 

(b)  There  shall  l>e  two  Asstotant  Dlrecton 
of  the  Foundation  (each  referred  to  In  this 
Act  aa  an  "Assistant  Director") ,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advloe  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Before 
any  person  Is  appointed  as  an  Assistant  Di- 
rector, the  Preddent  shall  afford  the  Board 
and  the  Director  an  opportunity  to  make 
recommendations  to  him  with  respect  to  such 
M>Pomtment.  Each  Assistant  Director  shall 
recdve  oompenaatlon  at  the  rate  provided  for 
level  V  of  the  Federal  Bxeeutlve  Salary  Sebed- 
lUe  and  shall  perform  such  duties  and  exer- 
cise such  powers  as  the  Director  may  pre- 
eorlbe. 

xxaetfTivx  oomcirrea' 
Sac.  7.  (a)  There  afaall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  (referred  to  In  tbli 
Act  as  the  "XxecuUve  Conunlttee"),  wbkb 
shall  be  rnmpoeed  of  five  members  aad  shall 
exernlae  such  powers  and  functions  as  may 
be  delegated  to  it  by  the  Board.  Four  of  the 
memliers  ahall  be  elected  as  provided  m  sub- 
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^letkxi  (b),  aad  t2ie  Dtreeto^'ex  officio  tfiall 
lie  the  fifth  member  and  tbe  chairman  of 
{4be  Bxeeutlve  Committee.      , ; 

(b)  At  each  of  ita  annual  moetlncs  the 
Board  shall  elect  two  of  its  mfinbers  aa  mem- 
ben of  the  Executive  Comi^ttee,  and  the 
Izecutlve  Committee  members  so  elected 
tf.»ii  bold  office  for  two  yeaia  from  the  date 
g(  their  election.  Any  penoBJ.'other  than  the 
Director,  who  has  been  a  taember  of  the 
Haeuttve  Committee  for  pix  consecutive 
yaais  shall  thereafter  be  Ineligible  for  service 
u  a  member  thereof  durlafi  the  two>year 
period  following  the  explratlMi  of  suoh  sixth 
year.  For  the  purposes  of  {this  subsection, 
tbe  period  between  any  two  oonsecutlve  an- 
nual meetings  of  the  Bocu'd  k^all  be  deemed 
to  be  one  year.  | 

(c)  Any  person  elected  aij  a  member  of 
tba  BxecuUva  Committee  to  I  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  explra  T^im  of  the  term 
t(s  which  tito  predeceaaor  was  elected  shall 
be  elected  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(d)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  render 
an  annual  report  to  the  BUard,  and  such 
other  reports  as  It  may  deemj^scessary,  siun- 
marlzlng  ita  activities  and 
anmendations  as  It  may  de 
Minority  views  and  recomme 
of  members  of  the  Execu^ 
sball  be  Included  In  such  re; 


iking  suoh  rec- 

approprlate. 

fttlons,  if  any, 

ive   Oociunittee 


otvxBioits  wmmi  thz  MmroATioM 


Sec.  8.  There  shall  be  wit 
tion  such  Divisions  as  the 
fultatton  with  the  Board, 
determine. 


ifn  the  Founda- 
j^rector.  In  con- 
ktr  from  to  time 


purpose  pur- 
Ips  aiid  grad- 

irch.  or  other 
sclencee  at 
or  nonprofit 


BI>BCIAL    COMMI8SMNS 

Sac.  9.  (a)  Each  special  co^iimlsslon  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  4|[t)  shall  condst 
of  nine  members  appolntedj  by  tbe  Board, 
five  of  whom  shall  be  emlnant  sodal  or  be- 
havioral scientists  and  four  of  whom  shall 
be  persons  other  tlxan  social  or  behavioral 
•clentlsts.  Each  special  commission  shall 
eboose  Its  own  chairman  an4  vice  chairman. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty '  of  each  such 
■pedal  eonunlsBlon  to  make  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  researoh,  both  public  and  private, 
bdng  carried  on  In  Its  fieldj  and  to  formu- 
late and  recommend  to  tbel  Foundation  at 
the  earliest  practicable  datii  an  overall  re- 
search program  In  Its  field.     ' 

SCHClABSSIPe  Ain>  GBAOXTAT]^  I  rllowshzfb 
Sk.  10.  The  Foundation  to  authorised  to 
sward,  within  the  limits  pt  funds  made 
available  specifically  for  sue 
■uant  to  section  IS,  schola 
uate  fellowships  for  study,  r^ 
work  In  the  social  or  behai 
appropriate  nonprofit  Anaerl(| 
foreign  institutions  selected  by  the  recipient 
of  such  aid,  for  stated  periods  of  time. 
Persons  shall  be  selected  fot''  such  scholar- 
sblps  and  fellowships  fromi^mong  citizens 
or  nationals  of  the  United  Slates,  and  such 
selections  shall  be  made  solely  on  the  basto 
of  ability;  but  In  any  case  Id  which  two  or 
more  applicants  for  scholars^ps  or  fellow- 
ships, as  the  case  may  be,  areideemed  by  the 
Foundation  to  be  poeseased  loif  subetantlaUy 
equal  abUlty,  and  there  ar^  not  aufflclent 
sebolarBhipe  or  fellowships,  M  the  case  may 
be.  avaUable  to  grant  one  to  each  of  such 
appUcanU,  the  avaUabto  JlcholaraMp  or 
scholarships  or  feUowshlp  j  or  feUowshlps 
■ball  be  awarded  to  the  apptleants  In  suoh 
manner  as  wlU  tend  to  resuM  in  a  wide  dle- 
tilbutlon  of  Bcholaialdps  ahd  fellowships 
among  the  several  States,  Mrrltones,  poe- 
•Mdons,  and  the  Dlstrictl '  of  Columbia. 
Nothing  contained  In  thto  A*t  shall  prohibit 
tbe  Foundation  from  refusi  ng  or  revoking 
a  scholarship  or  feUowslUp  i  irajd.  in  whole 
w  in  part,  in  the  case  of  acfy  applicant  or 
nciplent.  If  the  Board  to  of  the  opinion  that 
4Ucb  award  to  not  in  .|lie„l  i  si  Jntwasta-  of 
tba  United  States  ""  '  V.    ' 


AUiJduem'  oir  ruunuaiioN 
Sac.  11.  The  FouadatloB  shall  hark  the 
authority,  within  the  limits  of  available  ap- 
pn^rlations,  to  do  an  things  neeeaary  to 
carry  out  the  provtolons  of  thto  Act,  includ- 
ing but  without  being  limited  thereto,  the 
authority — 

(a)  to  i>rescrlbe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  it  deems  nereesary  governing  the  manner 
of  ita  operations  and  its  orguiinatlon  and 
personnel: 

(b)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  may  be 
neceesary  for  admintotwlng  the  provtolons  of 
thto  Act; 

(c)  to  enter  into  contracto  or  other  ar- 
rangement, or  modlflcatlona  thereof,  for  the 
carrying  on.  by  organlxatloos  or  Indlvlduato 
In  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
Induding  other  government  agencies  of  the 
United  States  and  of  foreign  countries,  of 
such  research  activities  as  the  Foundation 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
thto  Act.  and.  when  deemed  approprlato  by 
the  Foundation,  such  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements or  modifications  thereof,  nuy 
be  entered  into  without  legal  consideraUon, 
without  performance  or  other  bonds  and 
without  regard  to  section  8709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes; 

(d)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  relate  to  activities  under 
thto  Act  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.,  sec.  629) : 

(e)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  loan, 
gift,  or  condemiuitlon,  and  to  hold  and  dto- 
pose  of  by  grant,  sale,  lease,  or  loan,  real 
and  personal  property  of  all  kinds  necessary 
for,  or  resulting  from  the  exerdse  of  au- 
thority granted  by  thto  Act; 

(f)  to  receive  and  use  funds  donated  by 
others.  If  such  funds  are  donated  without  re- 
striction other  than  that  they  be  used  in 
furtherance  of  one  or  more  of  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Foundation; 

(g)  to  publish  or  arrange  for  the  publi- 
cation of  Information  In  the  fields  of  sodal 
and  behavioral  sciences  so  as  to  furthw  the 
full  dtosemlnatlon  of  such  Information  con- 
stotent  with  the  national  interest,  without 
regard  to  tbe  provisions  of  section  87  of  the 
Act  of  January  12.  1896  (28  SUt.  022),  and 
section  11  of  the  Act  at  March  l,  1918  (40 
SUt.  1270;  44  U5.C..  sec.  Ill); 

(h)  to  accept  and  utillae  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
to  provide  transportetlon  and  subsistence 
as  authorloed  by  section  6  of  the  Act  of 
August  2.  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons 
serving  without  compensation;  and 

(1)  to  prescribe,  with  tbe  approval  of  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  States, 
the  extent  to  whloh  vouchers  for  funds  ex- 
pended under  contracts  for  researoh  sliall 
be  subject  to  Itemization  or  substenttotion 
prior  to  payment,  without  regard  to  the 
llmitetions  of  other  tows  relaUng  to  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  and  accounting 
therefor. 

tNTXKMAnOirAL     COORaATION     AND    COOXODfA- 

TioN  wrrR  roaaUN  pouct 
Sac.  12.  (a)  The  Foundation  to  hereby  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  in  any  international 
aetlvltlea  in  the  fields  at  the  sodal  and  be- 
havioral sdences  constotent  with  the  pur- 
poees  of  thto  Act  and  to  expend  for  such 
Interaatlonal  activities  suoh  sums  within  the 
limit  of  approprtoted  fundi  aa  the  Founda- 
tion may  deem  deslrabte.  The  Director  may 
defray  tbe  expenses  of  reprseent^tlvy  of 
Oovernment  agencies  a;ad  other  orgaatoa- 
tlons  and  of  Individuals  to  accreditee  In- 
ternational congreesee  ^d  meetlngr  When- 
ever he  deems  it  necessary  In  the  prottotfon 
of  the  objectives  of  VkSM  Act.  in  thto  ebn- 
aeatloo.  'wltti  Ihe  apvMval  of  the  BeerMary 
of  State,  the  Foundalfoii  may  andertaM  pro- 
ipfffns,  granting  f^lowahlpa  to,  or;  rq/tj^ng 


QftKar  sbnllar  arraagemaato  vrlth,  fbreisa 
natlonato  for  aelenttflc  etudy  or  soientttc 
«ofk  tn  the  UBlted  BUtm  without  rtfud 
to  eeoUoa  10  or  the  affidavit  of  aUaglaaoe  to 
the  United  States  required  by  aeotlMi  14(d) 
(l)ofthtaABt. 

(b)(1)  The  authority  to  enter  into  ooa- 
traets  or  other  anangwaente  with  organtoa- 
ttoae  or  indlvlduato  in  forelga  oovatilea 
aad  with  agencies  of  fordpi  oountrlea,  as 
provided  in  eeetlon  ll(«),  and  tbe  aotkortty 
to  eooperato  in  mtematlonal  actlvlttaa  as 
proivlded  In  subseettoa  (a)  of  thto  aecMon. 
ahall  be  eaerctoed  only  vrlth  the  appcoval  «f 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  ead  that  aacih 
authottty  riiaU  be  exercised  In  such  »»«■''"— 
as  to  constotent  with  the  foreign  p<Mley 
objectives  of  the  United  Stetes. 

(2)  If,  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, negotiation  with  foreign  countrtee  or 
agenclee  thereof  becomes  necessary,  such 
nsgottotton  shaU  be  carried  on  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  In  oonsultatioh  with  the 
Director. 

MucnxAmotm  raovmowa 
Sac.  IS.  (a)  The  Director  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  suoh  poUdes  as  the  Board  ahall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe,  i^polnt  and 
fix  the  oompenaatlon  of  such  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  tbe  provlalana 
of  thto  Act.  Except  as  provided  In  section 
4(b),  suoh  appolntmente  shall  be  made  and 
such  compensation  shall  be  fixed  tn  aooord- 
ance  with  the  provtolons  of  the  civil  servloe 
laws  and  reg\iUtlons  and  the  Classification 
Act  of  1940 :  Provided,  That  the  Director  may, 
in  accordance  with  such  policies  as  the  Board 
sluUl  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  employ 
such  technical  and  professional  personnd 
and  fix  their  compensation,  without  regard 
to  such  laws,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  tor 
the  dlschatge  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Foundation  under  tlUs  Act.  Tlte  mmtatottB 
of  ttie  special  commlsstons  shall  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  dvU  ■eivlue  Uwa  or 
regulations. 

(b)  Neither  the  Director,  the  Deputy  Dl- 
reotor,  nor  any  Assistant  Director  sball  en- 
gage In  any  other  buslneas,  vocation,  or 
employment  whlto  serving  In  such  podtloa; 
nor  shall  the  Director,  tbe  Deputy  DlreclDr. 
or  any  Assistant  Director,  except  with  the  q>- 
proval  ot  the  Board,  hold  any  office  in,  or  aet 
in  any  capadty  for,  any  organlaation,  ageaoy. 
or  institution  with  which  the  FouadatlOD 
makes  any  grant,  contract,  or  othar  airaag*- 
ment  imder  thto  Act. 

(c)  The  meml>ers  of  the  Board  and  the 
members  of  each  special  commtosten  ahaU 
recdve  compensation  at  the  rate  of  glOO  fbr 
each  day  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
Foimdation  purauant  to  authorizaUon  of  the 
Foundation  and  shall  be  allowed  travd  ex> 
penses  as  authorized  by  eeetlon  6  of  the  Aet 
of  August  a,  1M6  (6  UjS.C.  73b-2). 

(d)  Parsons  holding  other  offices  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemmeat 
nuiy  nrve  as  membera  of  the  afdal  oom- 
mlsdoas,  but  they  shall  aot  receive  remun> 
eratlon  for  their  servicea  as  such  memben 
during  any  period  for  wtUch  they  recdve 
compensation  for  their  services  in  suoh  othar 
offices. 

(e)  In  making  otrntraote  or  other  arranga- 
mente  for  research,  the  Foundation  shall 
utilize  apprepriatloos  available  thenfer  la 
such  Doanner  as  will  In  Ite  discretion  beet 
reaaze  the  objectives  of  (1)  having  the  work 
performed  by  organtzaMona,  aceofdes,  aad 
inatituttons.  or  badlvlduato  la  the  United 
Stotee  or  foretgn  eouatrles.  Induding  Ovt" 
emmsnl  jagenelee  of  tbe  United  Btotes  aad 
of  foreign  eoantrles.  qualified  by  tralnlTig  and 
ej^ertonoe  to  aehleve  the  reeults  daslied.  (ft) 
strengthening  the  researoh  staff  of  nrgsntaa 
tons,  partleulazty fiooproOt  orpiptoationa.  in 
tha  aeveral  '^Utm.  Wntatt^i^u-mmmmitmm. 
and  the  Ototrlc^ift  poliuggdBto*  v(9)-«Mli« 
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OX^{»SSSlONAh  RfiGOAP-^iaOUSf 


Jwie  6,  me 


MMMaral  mimitm.  mut  (4)  m- 

(t)  rondi  ftvidUbto  to  may  4tap«rtm«U  or 
-••MCf  or  tb*  OavvnaBMOt  for  rwogph  in 
tt*  asetal  Mtf  b«bMtom  Mttnow.  or  tb* 
provMon  «c  tMttltlM  UMMTor.  ateU  ft*  ftvaa- 
•bl*  Jtor  tmwfar.  with  ib»  avprowU  o<  th* 
tmA  «C  tiM  iinHMiiH  or  aman  IbtqIvW. 
In  vtool*  or  la  pnt.  to  tbo  »nPHli>nini  tor 
■Wb  HM  M  ta  nMMtotwt  vtth  tlio  imrpoaM 
for  vhlOb  meh  (undo  w«ro  ya««uud.  ond 
ftinrti  «o  twfwrod  aholl  bo  oipondobto  by 
tbo  l»ini1o>lun  for  tbo  puiiiorio  tor  wblob 
tbo 


14.  (a)  llM  youn<iUUop  aboU  not 
M^ort  any  raiwreb  or  otbor  oeUHty  re- 
UUnt  to  intflmotloaol  ooop«rmttoB.  foroicn 
poUey.  or  torolcn  oroo  wtoreb.  nor  oboll  It 
«Mr«lM  oay  outborlty  punttoat  to  aactlon 
11(0)  la  rorpoet  to  any  lucb  aeUvlty,  wltb- 
out  lint  bavinc  obtalnod  tta«  concumne* 
at  tbo  Soeratary  ot  8ta«o  tbat  raeh  activity 
wUl  no*  advwMly  aflOot  tbo  torolgn  poUoy 
objoettvw  of  tbo  mutad  Statoo. 

(b)  (1)  m  tbo  oao*  of  zoMareb  aoUvltlia 
vadtr  tbla  Aot  In  oonnoctlon  wltb  mattwa 
rriatlac  to  tbo  national  dofonaa^  wUb  napoet 
to  vblob  fonda  bavo  boon  traaaf erred  to  tbo 
Voundatloik  tram  tbo  XJeportoMnt  of  Detaoae 
la  aooordanoo  wltb  tbo  prorlilone  of  eeotlon 
U<f)  of  tbto  tltl*.  tb*  Soorotary  of  Defense 
■baU  artabUab  euob  aoeurlty  requlrenaonti 
and  aataguarda.  Inolndlng  raetrlotioos  wltb 
reapeot  to  aeoeae  to  infermatlen  and  property 

(a)  in  tbo  oaoe  of  reaoareb  aetlrlttee  un- 
d«r  tbla  title  in  oooneotton  wltb  mattare  re- 
latlBC  to  tbo  national  def  enea  otbor  tban  t«- 
aoarob  aotlvttlaa  rafaarad  to  In  pancn^  (l) 
of  tbla  anbaectlon.  tbo  foundation 
aaUhilab  auob  aacuzi^   raqulremenu 

Inobidlnc  leatrlotloBs  wltb  .. 

;  to  aooeea  to  Intonnatlan  and  property. 

aoltdoaaMaaeaeeary.  ir-^t^  , 

(S)  Any  aaaney  of  tb*  Oorernment  emr- 
olalac  lavaatlcatocy  fnnottana  la  hereby  au- 
ywft«ad  to  mafee  aoeta  Invaatlaattans  and  lo- 
perti  aa  nay  bo  requaatad  1^  tbo  founda- 
tion la  ooonaettoB  with  tba  antoroamont  U 
■aooilty  roqulraakaBte  and  aatecuarda.  In- 
""'"—;  reetrlotloaa  wttb  toapoot  to  aoeeee  to 
t  and  property.  oatabUataod  under 
(1)  or  (S)  of  tbla  awbaocUon. 
(o)  Mo  employao  of  tbo  Voundatton  riiaU 
bo  peamltOed  to  bar*  aoooaa  to  Intormatlon 
or  property  wttb  reepoet  to  wbldt  aeeaee  ro- 
banro  boon  establlabed  onder  eob- 
(b)  (1)  or  (9)  nntU  tbo  CItU  Serrloa 
aMon  aball  bav*  made  an  InTaoUca- 
tloB  Into  tb*  ebaraoter.  aaanrleHiBia.  and 
loyalty  of  aueb  IndlvldtMU  and  abaU  bav*  re- 
ported tbo  flndlnga  of  eald  taroatlcatten  to 
tbo  Fnundattoo.  and  tbo  Poondatlon  ahall 
bav*  deaerailned  tbat  parmltttnt  auob  in- 
dlvlduat  to  baao  aooaaa  to  auob  Information 
will  not  anrtangei  tba  ooounon 


ooauattad  feefero  -♦*-«-«~j  idztoan 
Pf  a«i  and  minor  tnfflo  vloUtlooa  tor 
»blebaan*af  taSonaaa^waatrnpOMd)  and 
(Ogardlnc  any  crlmlaal  cbargaa  jmalabable 
by  oonflnament  of  tblrty  d«ya  or  more  wbldi 
may  bo  pandinc  ofalnat  bla  at  tba  time  ot 
bis  appUeatlon  tor  auob  f>^ft^a^i^ln  or  tel- 
lovahlp. 

The  proTlalaas  of  aactton  1001  of  title  18. 
United  Stataa  Ood*.  abaU  b*  applloable  with 
reepect  to  tbo  oath  or  aflrmatlon  wt  state- 
ment heroin  required. 

(3)  (A)  When  any  Cooununtat  organlia- 
tton,  as  de&nod  In  para(nq>h  (6)  of  eeotlon 
8  of  tb*  SubverslT*  AeUvltl**  Control  Act 
of  1980.  le  reglaterad  or  thar*  la  In  effeet  a 
final  order  ot  tbo  SubraralTe  AottTlttea  Oon- 
trOl  Board  requiting  sach  organlnatloo  to 
raglater.  It  aball  be  unlawtui  tor  any  mem- 
ber of  auob  organhMUon  wltb  knowledge  or 
aotlo*  tbat  such  organisation  is  so  regletored 
or  tbat  such  order  has  become  final  (1)  to 
make  applleatlan  for  any  «/rt<wi«r«Mp  or 
teUowahlp  which  U  to  be  awarded  tram 
tonds  part  or  all  of  which  are  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  for  eiq>endltnre 
under  the  authority  of  eeetlon  10  of  this  Act, 
or  (11)  to  use  or  attempt  to  use  any  such 
award. 

(B)  WhooTw  Tlolatee  subparagr^h  (A) 
ot  this  paragraph  shall  be  fined  not  more 
tban  810.000.  or  In^prlsoned  not  more  than 
fir*  yaam.  or  both. 

APPBOPBUnONS 

Sac.  IB.  (a)  To  enable  the  FoundaUon  to 
oarry  out  Its  powers  and  dutlee,  there  Is 
hereby  authorised  to  be  aj^noprlated  to  tb* 
Voundatloa.  out  of  any  monoy  in  tb*  Treae- 
ury  not  othowla*  approprlatad,  such  sums  as 
may  b*  neoeeeary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  thlsAct. 
'  (b)  Aiqvaprlatlons  made  pursuant  to  the 
authority  provided  in  eutieertlon  (a)  of  this 
sactlon  small  remain  available  for  oUlgatlon, 
for  expenditure,  or  tor  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure, for  such  pwlod  or  periods  as  may 
be  specified  In  the  Acts  making  such  ap- 
proprlatloas. 

AauuuuMo  TBa  viB^uii  aucuriva  balabt 


PtoiBanfc  th8  war  on  poferty  In  evMy  1^ 


18.  (a)  Section  SOS(b)  of  the  Vedetal 
■aeouttve  Salary  Act  of  U84  is  amended  by 
adding  at  tb*  and  tberwtf  tb*  following  new 
IMiHigraph  • 

"(80)  DIrectar  of  the  Nattonal  Social 
Setenoee  Voundatlon." 

(b)  SeetlaB  808(0)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  tbo  end  thereof  th*  following 
new  paragraph  : 

"(47)  Deputy  Director.  National  Soolal 
SoUaoee  Jotindatlon." 

(o)  Soettoa  S08(e)  of  suoh  Act  Is  *»»»mm1^m1 
by  adding  at  tb*  *nd  thereof  the  following 
aew  paravaph: 

"(101)  Aaatatant  Dlraetor,  National  So- 
olal Hcleneea  foundation  (2) ." 

(d)  Tb*  am*ndm*nts  mad*  by  this  s*o- 
tlon  shall  tak*  aff  *ct  on  tb*  first  day  of  th* 
first  calendar  month  which  beglne  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Aot. 


''  (d)  (1)  Mo  part  of  any  funds  approprtated 
or  M  bet  wise  aaad*  avaUabl*  for  eapendlture 
by  the  Boundatloo  under  authority  of  tbla 
Aot  ataan  bo  oaad  to  make  payment*  under 
any  eelMlarsb^  or  tellowatalp  awardsd  to  aay 
ladtvMhial  uadsr  seetlaa  10^  vnleaa  snob  la- 


PEOPUS  ANXXOU8  TO  IMPUSMEarr 
WAR  CM?  POVKRTT  IN  BVEBY  WAY 


(A) 


and  Bobwrlbed  to  aa  oath 
la  tbo  fODofWtng  form:  n  do 

to  tbo  VbMad  States  of 


Ut.  CABMUm.  Ur.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  eonaent  to  addreH  the  Hofuae 
for  1  mteute.  to  revlae  and  axtand  my  r»- 
maika;  and  to  Include  estraneou  matter. 

TlM  SPKAKBt  Ii  there  oltjeetlon 
to  tbe  requeet  of  the  gentleman  firam 


I  BO  oitfeetian. 

Mr.  CABBLL.    Mr.  epeakar,  the  ...^ 

1^  iB  nr  dlctrle^  ■•  mi^I  as  those  to 

many  ottier  dlatrlel^  BTB  BBzloaB  to  tn^ 


But  they  are  tnBMiadoualy  oooottnM 
at  tfTorta  to  onaseulate  the  highly  ne- 
oeasfol  community  action  prograiBs  b 
f  svor  of  more  centralization  of  autborttv 
IntheOEO.  ^^ 

No  plans  tor  action  on  this  front  can 
be  nuure  efficient,  nor  more  itroducthe. 
than  those  formulated  and  admlnlstend 
at  the  local  level  by  local  interested  lod 
dedicated  citizens. 

This  has  been  the  subject  of  sereral 
excellent  editorials  and  feature  stories  In 
our  Dallas  newspapers  recently,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  take  the  tinw 
to  read  them. 

I  am  requesting  that  they  be  inserted 
in  the  Rsooan  at  this  point,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  read  by  all  concerned: 
(Rom  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  M/w^ing  News,  lOy 
7,  1086] 

TiB  LOCAI,  Hamds? 
Th*  House  Bdueatlon  and  Labor  Oomailt> 
tee.  headed  by  Bep.  Abam  Ci.ATTOir  Fowu, 
has  on  Ito  agenda  a  bUl  '^bat  wlU  altar  tb* 
face  and  duraetar  dt  th*  Oieat  Soctotv^ 
"M"P*«»"  against  povwty."  rqxirts  a  Hev 
Tork  Ttanss  News  Service  dl^atch. 

One  of  the  alterations,  the  dispatch  Hn, 
U  "a  sharp  cutback  In  reeearoh  into  tt* 
oausee  and  cures  of  poverty."  Anothv 
would  be  curtailment  of  the  Oommunity  Ac- 
tion Program,  termed  "by  far  the  most  a- 
plosive  program  beoause  It  Is  the  only  one 
that  requlree  ""'''""■■i  foMlble  partMpa- 
tlon  by  repreeenutlvee  of  poverty  areas  in 
tb*  ejection  and  deelgn  of  local  projeeta." 

The  di^>atch  Indlcatee  the  alterations  an 
part  of  a  consensus  among  the  31  Demoenli 
on  tbe  committee.  There  are  only  10  Repub- 
licans. If  tbe  oonsensos  prevails,  the  coa- 
mlttee  wlU  acknowledge  openly  tbat  it  vIiIim 
to  treat  symptoms  rather  than  tllnma.  to 
preeorlbe  medicine  by  long-distance  ttam 
Washington  without  *™'i*'Hng  the  patimt 

Local  oflBolals  ar*  lewy  of  th*  proepeet  IB 
Dallas,  tbe  poverty-strleken  and  the  suoea*- 
tul  bav*  Joined  In  a  140-mamber  board  ot 
dlrectwato  fashion  an  Mivlable  ncocd  in 
only  eeven  months,  ihe  suooass.  in  lari* 
part,  baa  come  from  Involvement  of  the  poor 
In  coordinating  aid  proipame. 

To  curtail  local  involvement  in  the  porertj 
war  would  be  bad  legisUtton.  There  an 
many  who  hope  tb*  reported  ooiMensui  isnX 

[nom  tbe  Dallas  (Tex.)  Tlmss  Herald,  May 
17.  1986] 
TiMwifrpinr  m  Potsaii  W*a 
On*  of  tb*  most  Important  f eaturae  of  tbt 
antlpoverty  program  In  Its  original  form  mi 
the  plan  to  allow  local  communltlee  tbe  trae- 
dom  to  develop  thebr  own  projects,  tallond 
to  aaeet  spedflo  n**ds  and  varying  from  dtf 
to  dty. 

Tb*  action  of  tb*  House  Bdueatlon  and 
Labor  Oommlttee  last  week  In  eetenly  limit- 
ing approprUtlons  for  Community  Actlm 
Ooaomttte*  program*  needs  "f*  deenvaa 
eareftti  rovtow  by  Congrees.  Tbelslns  of  the 
taw  *o>nld  not  peasHaa  othsr  dtlss  such  is 
DaUaa  where  no^oMtlcal.  croee  eOctlon  eon- 
mltteee  are  slnesrely  trying  to  deelgn  loeal 
programa  to  cure  taeal  proUema. 

lb*  Houa*  ooonltt**  autbortsed  a  $Lie 
bUUoa  program  for  tb*  year  beginnli^  inly 
1.  a  quarter  bilUen  mora  tban  the  OOoe  of 
Kcnnomlo  Opportunl^  bad  In  tbla  fiscal  yeer. 
but  wrote  In  directions  on  how  the  fundi 
warn  to  b*  q^nt.  Par  Instance,  tbe  OBO 
request  for  8844  million  In  community  aettoo 
tunda  waa  cut  to  88S7J  million  and  only 
8888  mintoo  Baa  outald*  of  proframa  «a- 
eUeally  Menttflad  In  th*  bill.  And  80 
cant  of  tbat  aum  must  be  used  In 
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I  outside  tb*  dty  "uml 
^    community    action 
(ailed.  1 1 

Project  Head  Start,  the  Jpl>  Oorpe  and 
iMgbborbood  Touth  Corpe  prfjftrama  get  tb* 
Milk  of  th*  monsy.  The**  |irograma  are 
0UIU1  and  have  proved  popnlart  nearly  ovory- 
ytbm.  In  high-employment  jsreae  aueb  aa 
Billas,  however,  the  need  fw  Head  Start 
ylgtnrr  day-care  oentera  and  U)m*mak*rs  Is 
Meter  than  tor  mak*-work  nb». 

Tb«  House  oommlttee  aleo  cnt  the  category 
known  as  reaoarob,  demonstration  and  train- 
ing to  t25  million,  compared  j  with  the  cur- 
i«nt  too  million  and  the  reqe^eted  total  of 
1134  minion.  This  action,  too,;  ^uts  a  damper 
on  local  efforts  to  find  creatite.  Innovative 
nys  to  fight  poverty, 

Rep.  easls  Cascll  poln 
tfi«t  "If   every   Community 
operated  with  the  thoroughn( 
tnd  honesty  of  tbe  Dallas  ~ 
ttlty  Action  Committee,  there 
tbe  unfortunate  criticism 
taea  tbe  entire  CAP  program 

We  urge  Congreaa  to 
iBflezlbUlty  from  the  antt] 
and  unlock  aome  of  the 
Mil  would  place  on  the 


out  recently 

ion   agency 

competence 

ty  Commu- 

luld  not  exiet 

nowjoopard- 


aome  ot  the 

;y  program 

the  present 

luya,"  Buch  aa 


the  Dallas  Community  Actl<M<  iCammlttee. 

[ytom  the  DaUas  (T*x.)  Meaning  News. 

May  36,  1066]  I 

That  Otrxs  Wax  ApuM 

Congress  nuiy  havs  bitten  !<)ff  more  than 
It  can  chew,  ao  far  as  a  war  pn  poverty  Is 
concerned.  It  is  a  generous  and  humani- 
tarian goal — the>eUmlnatlon  o  npoverty.  But 
after  all  theee  months,  aoboiL^  has  yet  de- 
dded  what  poverty  Is. 

About  the  beet  tool  for  d«  fining  poverty 
ud  locating  It  is  a  Community  Action  Pro- 
Bsm.  Dallas  has  one — thp  Community 
Action  Conmilttee — which  pok^  around  the 
founty,  locates  poverty  on  the  map  and  then 
eoordlnatee  all  the  myriad  ot  "war  on  pov- 
«ty"  programs  so  that  the  Imboverlahed  will 
benefit.  1 1 

Possibly  because  some  Comniimlty  Action 
Programs  In  other  parts  oi  tbe  country 
havent  done  their  homework,  a  House  com- 
mittee Is  trying  to  cut  by  400  million  doUan 
tbelr  allocation  for  1966-67. 

If  thla  la  done  the  Dallas 
Hong  wltb  the  rest.  deqUte 
CassLL  says:  "If  every  CAP 
with  the  thoroughnees,  comj 
•rty  of  the  DaUas  Coimty 
Oonamlttee,  there  would  not 
tuaate  criticism  that  now  Jeo] 
tin  CAP  program." 

The  crlticlam  apparently 
The  Houae  Bdueatlon  and 
beaded  by  Bep    Aoam  ClatiJok  Powbo.  of 
Harlem,  has  voted  to  cut  badk  on  the  CAP. 

Tct  tbe  oommlttee  added  ilnls  definition 
to  the  antlpoverty  bill:  "An4  (neighborhood 
or  other  area  suffldently  haSoogeneous  In 
•baracter  to  be  an  appr^trla|l;}»  area  for  an 
attack  on  poverty  ..."  i  > 

Thiu  the  committee  ealla  Idr  a  deflnltton 
Il>lle  handculBng  thnec  making  the  de&nl- 
tions.    It  hardly  makea  sense; . 


will  suffer 

Bep.  Baklb 

>cy  operated 

andhon- 

unlty  Action 

the  unfor- 

tbeen- 


ItetOIL 
Conmilttee, 


(Prom  the  Dallas  (Tax.) 

Apr.  80.  1868] 
Wnx  Povaari   Waa 


llsUlnC 


News. 

irm  Pooaf 
(By  Lar^  BoweQ) 

The  buUdlng  at  1807  Padfi|s  is  anything 
nt  gaudy.  Standing  ahouliiar-to-ahoulder 
■gainst  a  flashy  new  departtiient  atore.  It 
tppaars  almoat  auat^te.  Tluj  ifloora  are  ee- 
nnlc  Ule,  and  tbe  White  diameled  walla 
lite  tbe  place  a  aubdusd.  aim  ]  it  ollnloal  air. 

In  fact,  the  18  peopl*  who  \  wk  tbare  are 
fnuolng  a  cllhlo— A  cantor  d*<  I  catad  po  flnd- 
»«  out  what  make  tbe  poor  man  tick  and 
What  it  will  tak*  to  give  blm  ]b>pa  tbat  there 
■  nam  for  htm  la.  tba  mfddli  -ft'sw  woTM. 


Tbla  la  tbe  home  of  tb*  IDallaa  community 
action  program,  tbe  tan*  branob  of  tb*  war 
on  poverty  tbat  4loean*t  bav*  a  dim*  to  give 
away.  Blslng  tram  nothing  to  a  driving  foro* 
In  nln*  short  months.  CAP  may  Just  aa 
quKAly  be  reduced  to  impoteney  In  a  ooo- 
gresslnnal  fit  of  election-year  foUy. 

lldat  PMaral  anti-programs  tdl  the  poor 
man,  "Here,  take  tbla.  It%  good  for  you." 
CAP,  on  the  other  band,  tdls  him.  "Let^ 
And  out  what's  wrong  with  you,  then  you 
tell  us  how  we  can  bdp.** 

But  most  Important,  CAP  Is  about  the  only 
phase  of  the  war  on  poverty  tbat  baa  any 
aemblanee  of  local  control. 

THal  baUoona  on  tbe  Potomac  atgnal  that 
influential  Demoorato  In  tbe  Houa*  want  to 
cut  drastically  tbe  funds  for  CAP  and  divert 
them  to  programa  like  Operation  Headatart. 
the  Job  Corpe  and  tbe  Neighborhood  Corpa 
where  reaulta  can  be  Judged  In  both  numbvs 
and  dollars  and  where  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  enjoya  abeolute  control. 

What  CAP  doee  Is  study  the  Dallas  situa- 
tion, have  the  poor  help  determine  what  they 
need  and  then  coordinate  the  typee  of  pov- 
erty war  aid  that  would  be  useful  here. 

The  program  is  governed  by  140  Dallas 
people.  88  of  whom  ara  rapraaentatlvea  of  tb* 
poor.  The  reat  are  bustneaamen,  houaewlvea, 
professional  people,  labor  leaders,  ofllce  work- 
ers and  elected  officials.  Either  a  jKopoeed 
program  meets  their  approval  or  no  applica- 
tion is  sent  to  Washington. 

On  aome  oooaslons  tbe  local  board  has  re- 
ceived an  advisory  memo  trom  Washington 
and  where  other  poverty  war  battalions  would 
have  trembled  and  Jumped,  the  Dallas  CAP 
has  sent  the  memo  back  wltb  "No"  marked 
across  It. 

An  example  of  how  CAP  worlcs  may  be 
found  In  a  neighborhood  meeting  deep  In  the 
slimis  of  Dallas.  Called  together  at  a  church 
or  residence,  the  targets  of  the  (Kjverty  war 
hear  a  man  from  CAP  aay,  to  open  tbe  meet- 
ing, "There  are  ways  we  can  help  you  help 
yovirselves,  but  first  you  have  to  tdl  us  what 
you  need." 

At  one  recent  meeting  the  crowd  decided 
that  clean,  decent  housing  would  prove  to  be 
a  cure  all.  At  that  point,  however,  one  ot 
their  neighbors  stood  and  declared,  "Tou  can 
take  the  cleanest  place  In  town,  put  a  pig  In 
it,  and  In  two  weeks  It  is  a  pigpen." 

Nobody  was  offended.  The  man  who  said 
it  lives  J\i8t  like  the  rest  of  the  people  at  the 
meeting,  and  soon  the  discussion  shifted  to 
ways  they  could  live  better  on  what  they 
have. 

Here  Is  a  key  point  CAP  people  have  dis- 
covered: Many  of  the  women  who  attend  the 
nelghlMMiiood  meetings  are  maids  for  well- 
to-do  families.  They  see,  five  days  a  week, 
how  the  other  half  Uves,  but  somehow  VFhen 
they  get  home  at  night,  It  doesnt  apply  to 
their  situation.  They  don't  have  the  aduea- 
tlon,  their  standards  aren't  the  same,  and 
they  certainly  don't  have  the  money  to  hire 
a  maid  five  days  a  week. 

Moat  frequent  suggestions  at  <^e  meeting 
deal  with  babysitters  and  employment  ofltoes. 
Not  make-work  Joba  or  waltare  bandoute,  but 
a  little  booet  to  help  tbam  get  on  their  feet. 

Thee*  auggeatlona  are  tbe  kind  tbat  Jeop- 
ardise CAP  In  Congreaa.  Frequently  tba  poor 
dedde  they  need  something  Congram  basnt 
considered  or  that  they  don't  need  something 
Congress  says  they  do.  In  either  evan^ 
Washington  is  shown  not  to  be  all  knowing. 

By  contrast.  Head  Start  Is  a  safe  program. 
Bverybody  goea  for  aandlng  lUtla  klda  to 
achool.  The  Job  Cor]^  and  Neighbortiocid 
Touth  Corpe  are  aate,  too.  They  daal  In 
finite,  nonoontroveralal  doUara  that  can  b* 
aivplled  or  taken  away  on  a  moment's  notlo*. 

Much  ot  the  (^^Msltloo  to  CAF  Is  balag 
gsnerated  by  overgrown  ward  baalara  from 
thaBast.  For  ye*n  thsT>* bean  taking oara 
at  their  own  poor,  making  Joba  {or  tbam. 
greaaing  their  palma  out  of  aluab  funds. 
Now  tba  C^P.  coiQa^  along  with  the  aiidaeltir 


toaak  tb*  poor  man.  "U  tbla  raally  what  yon 
need  moat?" 

Tb*  Daddy  Warbueks  Ciwigisasman  do*B 
not  want  tbat  quaatton  aatod  when  H  may 
oo*t  blm  tb*  vote*  ba  baa  bou^t. 

Altbousb  Ita  raaulte  oaanot  b*  d*teRBln*d 
*aally.  tb*  DaUas  CAP  baa  nUaad  •  lot  of  duit. 
Twanty-flve  bundrad  adulte  who  dkkat  make 
It  through  demantary  acboot  are  aa  route  to 
thdr  flrat  dlplomaa  vis  adult  baalo  aduoa- 
ttoo.  Projoet  Bnabi*  aanda  tamUy  oounaaloa 
Into  tba  boma  to  bdp  determln*  what  oan 
get  tbe  poor  on  tb*  rtgbt  trade  and  off  tb* 
weUareroUa. 

Collage,  achool  dlstricta.  welfare  agendea, 
church  groups— aU  thaaa  and  mor*  have  be- 
come Involved  In  tb*  DaUaa  CAP.  They  are 
Dalla*  people  dealing  with  the  problama  of 
other  DaUaa  people. 

AU  thla  may  change,  however,  If  the  Poto- 
mac atorm  »<g«»i«  are  valid.  CAP  lent  put- 
ting money  In  anybody's  pocket,  It  hss  the 
freedom  to  think  and  aot  for  Itaelf,  and  It 
U  doing  aome  tblnga  tbat  some  Congreaam*n 
don't  think  It  ahould. 

There  la  going  to  be  a  war  on  poverty  ao 
long  as  the  preaent  admlnlatratlon  la  In 
power.  The  CAP  Is  the  last  vestige  of  local 
ctmtrol  over  the  way  in  wblob  tb*  war  is 
conducted  locaUy. 

Those  Congressman  who  would  aubstltute 
the  handout  tor  tb*  band-19  should  look 
at  the  poor  peottlels  partldpatlon  In  CAP  and 
then  ask  themselvee — Is  this  a  war  on  poverty 
or  a  war  against  the  poor? 


THE   WHITE    HOUSE   OONFEKENCB 
ON  CIVIL  RIQHTS 

Mr.  DUIiBKI.  IIT.  Speaker,  Z  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
mariEs,  and  to  Include  extraneous  mattCT. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUI^SKI.  Bfr.  Speaker,  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Civil  Rights 
last  week,  a  very  sensible  approach  to- 
ward relieving  the  soolal  and  economls 
problems  of  the  Negro  oommunity  was 
reconmiended  by  Mr.  Ambrose  I.  Lane, 
executive  director  of  the  Community 
Action  Organization  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Mr. 
Lane  Is  highly  respected  In  our  city,  and 
BuSBlo  is  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  a  man 
of  such  <;»Uhtf  as  tim  bsftd  of  this  ois»- 

The  ptfofframpreKBted  by'Mr.  Lane, 
which  offers  a  real  ehall«ige,  lecdved 
national  recognition  and  I  hope  It  can 
be  given  the  consideration  It  deserves. 

So  that  all  of  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  (vportunlty  to  read  Mr.  LanelB 
presentation.  I  include  tt  st  this  point 
IntheRxooao: 


"Ws,  OoBSBLvas"— ^A  PsoaaaM  To  Bsmsdt  : 

SOCIAL   am   BOOWOMK   PSOBLSMS   BwBino 

TO  NaoBO  Commiuhtibs  PRaaams  to  ths 
WBrnc  HooR  CoMvotsMcs  Oowvana  "To 
TuuriLL  Thso  Bsors,"  WASHiaeroa.  D.O. 


(By  Ambroa*  I.  Laa*.  *x*cutlv*  diroctor. 
Qomwoni^  Action  Organisation.  BoBalOw 
|l««#Hn0 1, 1088) 

nmooncnoar 
Thla  convocation  preaants  an  awaaoma 
ehauahga  to  thoaa  called  together  to  chart 
thla  lu^tioa'a  deatlny.  For,  la  truth,  aa  a  re- 
sult of  oar  dibber  atio«|s  Amerlean*  in  ttm* 
to  eome  tavj  t»  bisaaad  with  ths  frolte  c€ 
Internal  unity  and  aoetsl  bsanony,  or  nay 
reap  an  abundant  bsnrsst  dt  anarSby.  sbaos 
an^discord. 
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This  much  sbottld  tM  clear:  psat  dlfferanoM 
between  the  rmcee  bave  been  explored,  tdeatl- 
fled  and  eatelo(ued;  tbe  Mueee  of  prajudloe 
«iMl  (HecrtmlTiatlea  haen  been  broedCMt;  the 
effect!  of  iBbiimen.  tuehrlstUn.  undono- 
eratte  praoepta  and  pracUcea  bare  been 
taUled  and  diaplored;  and  the  majesty  of  tbe 
Isw  baa  been  Invoked  In  order  to  "form  a 
more  perfect  union.  aatabUah  pamtiae,  insure 
domeatle  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  piromote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  Messlnc*  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  postsvity**. 

In  one  sense,  then,  the  pathflndera  have 
tone  before  us.  Out  of  the  heartbreaking 
trials  endured  heroically  by  aome  of  our 
ancestors,  and  sanctioned  sava«ely  by  others 
of  our  anoestors,  we  have  finally  distilled 
aom«  semblance  of  a  common  will  to  live  to- 
gether as  brothers.  But  the  ghostly  legacy 
of  the  shameful  master  eervant,  aubjeet- 
objeet  relationship  between  White  and  Negro 
haunts  even  the  ooxmcUs  of  Ood-fearlng  men 
schooled  In  the  Ideals  of  reason  and  mercy. 
For  when  one  examines  the  fabric  of  their 
pronouncements  and  programs  with  atten- 
tion, one  Is  saddened  to  discover  a  familiar 
thread  of  contradiction. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  argue  that  recent 
acttons  by  courts,  legislatures,  agencies  and 
bureaus  betoken  the  advent  of  'The  Oreat 
Society"  where  "the  Ideal  of  true  equality  is 
becoming  a  real  and  vigorous  idea".  They 
point  with  satisfaction  at  a  host  of  Indices 
which  suggest  to  them  that  the  American 
Negro  Is  no  longer  a  second-class  citizen. 
Z  wish  to  God  that  I  could  find  some  comfort 
In  their  optimism.  But  witnessing  a  Negro 
become  Soflieltw  General  of  the  United 
Btetea.  or  discovering  that  thirty-Ove  Negroes 
•r*  bona  Mo  millionaires  U  little  cause  for 
oheer.  All  the  prestige  within  the  power  of 
the  goivamment  to  confer  and  all  the  dollars 
in  the  vaults  of  Fort  Knox  will  not  command 
fbr  a  Negro  the  respect  that  Is  due  to  a 
human  person. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  enlightened  and 
compassionate  poUtldans  and  preachers  ad- 
vise us  that  all  is  not  well  within  the  ranks 
of  tbe  brethren.  Accordingly,  they  recom- 
mend either  (1)  a  direct  action  approach, 
or  (3)  a  social  work  approach  to  the  problem. 
The  direct  action  approa^  Is  best  exempli- 
fied by  those  direct  action  programs  that 
begin  and  end  with  direct  action  and  have 
BO  substantial  relationship  to  any  long-term 
goals. 

The  social  work  ^proach  can  be  discerned 
among  "prttfesslonals"  in  old  line  agenciea 
who  view  Inhabitants  of  the  ghetto  pater- 
naUstleaUy:  what  they  see  Is  a  "black  blur" 
eenposed  of  psyebotles,  Junkisa.  whotsa, 
cripples,  idiots,  clowns,  beggars  and  servants, 
wboae  needs  can  be  mat  by  paydMaaalysU 
or  oontnceptton,  a  night  sttek  or  a  handout, 
a  lecture  or  a  pat  on  the  head. 

Both  approaches  have  failed.  Behind  each 
approach  ties  a  basic  lack  of  faith  in  tbe 
strength,  aUUty  and  rsslUency  of  Negroes. 
The  direct  acUon  approach  coocetvee  of  the 
IHgio  as  a  pawn  to  be  man^Nilated  for 
short-term  inconsequential  gains  that  ad- 
vance the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 
Tbe  social  working  approach  concelvea  of 
the  Negro  as  something  less  than  a  person. 
It  views  him  aa  a  problem,  a  threat,  or  a 
P*t.  The  schoolman  studies  him:  the 
ohurohman  pltlea  him;  the  bureaucrat  plans 
for  him:  tbe  conservative  fears  him;  the 
Uberal  admires  him — but  who  challenges 
hlmT  Who  ohallengee  him  to  nurtuienls 
own  Ood-glven  strsogth.  and  to  direct  hU 
own  human  raaoureea  towards  ths  coosum- 
mattoa  of  a  aartlage  betwesA  ablUty  and 
aehievemeatT 

W^  when  one  aaks  this  quMtUm  one  does 
not  saoounter  a  votd.  In  his  excellent  artl- 
els  on  "icutml  Aid  and  ths  Magro"  la  ths 
AptU  iMoe  or  OoauMBtary.  John  Slawson 
•uootaotty  traoea  the  history  of  thu  chal- 
lenge.   AJid  he  dtea  current  manifestations 


of  tbe  challenge  such  as  ths  Opportunltlss 
IndustnaUzation  Center  conducted  by  Rev. 
Leon  Howard  SulUvan  In  FtUladelphla.  We 
ahould  all  be  grateful  to  Rev.  Sullivan  for 
bis  pioneer  work  in  this  area,  and  we  should 
do  all  in  our  power  to  encourage  his  project 
and  others  such  as  Dr.  Matthews  Intsrfatth 
Hsalth  Aseoelatlon  in  New  York  Gity.  These 
men  have  correctly  rtlsgnneorl  tbe  disease  and 
are  taking  measures  deelgned  to  restore 
health  to  the  patient.  But  unfortunately, 
the  vision  of  Rev.  Sullivan  is  not  shared  by 
the  multitude. 

Tlie  direct  action  ^>proach  and  the  sodal 
working  approach  are  generaUy  viewed  as 
the  correct  antldotos  tor  the  social  and  soo- 
nomlo  ills  that  plague  the  hjwimwmi  of  our 
ghettoea.  Among  white  leaders  and  black 
iMMlsrs  alike  one  finds  a  common  disposition 
to  ssehew  radical  altematlvee  to  tbe  system 
that  has  thus  tar  prevailed  in  tt»i«  land.  In- 
stead they  advocate  moderate  adjustments 
within  tbe  system.  They  approach  results 
in  a  doing-for;  not  a  dolng-wlth.  A  using: 
not  a  sharing.  The  terrible  premise  that 
underllee  sudi  a  philosophy  Is  that  American 
Negroes  are  to  be  regarded  as  objects.  Recog- 
nition of  tbe  Negro  as  a  subject,  as  a  human 
person  Is  essential  to  any  program  having  as 
its  gocU  tbe  establishment  of  a  genuine 
community. 

We  all  deplore  the  general  conditions  and 
temper  of  most  Negro  communities  In  the 
United  States.  But  when  It  comes  to  de- 
veloping a  constructive  prtsgram  that  would 
produce  lasting,  positive  changes  in  theee 
conditions,  we  are  either  foimd  lobbying  tor 
more  effort  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  white  man, 
and  for  more  federal  funds,  or  we  are  mute. 
I  reject  the  tired  half-way  measures  that 
imply  that  my  people  are  selflsh,  lazy,  chUd- 
ish  wards  of  tbe  SUte.  And  I  reject  even 
more  vehemently  the  apocalyptic  counsels 
of  dsspalr,  hate,  racism,  and  rebellion,  m 
their  stead  I  offer,  with  aU  the  eamestnees 
of  conviction  that  a  man  can  muster,  a 
challenge  to  my  people  to  iindertake  a  pro- 
gram of  sacrifice  and  self-help. 

I  have  entiUed  thU  prasenUtlon  "We,  Our- 
selvee"  for  two  reasons:  (1)  because  in  trans- 
lation It  recalls  the  inspiring  Issson  of  those 
valiant  freedom  fighters,  the  Irish  Sinn  Fein, 
whoee  revolutionary  struggle  was  ultimately 
crowned  with  suooees;  (2)  because  it  sums 
up  the  truth  of  Father  Thomas  Merton's 
radical  but  valid  message  to  white  Amer- 
ica. Aither  Merton  says  in  bis  "Letters  to 
a  White  Uberal"  that  this  is  the  "Kairos". 
the  providential  hour  of  American  history. 
He  bluntly  declares  that  our  social  system 
requires  complete  reformaUon.  And  further, 
he  sUpulatss  that  this  work  of  reorganisa- 
tion must  be  carried  out  under  the  Inspira- 
tion of  the  Negro  whose  providential  time  has 
BOW  arrived  and  who  has  received  from  Ood 
enough  light,  ardor  and  spiritual  strength 
to  free  the  white  man  in  freeing  himself  from 
tbe  white  man. 

The  purpoee  then.  genUemen.  of  the  pro- 
gram I  am  submitting  to  you  Is  nothing 
Isas  than  redemptive. 
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The  general  program  that  I  advocate  has 
ten  constituent  parts.  It  is  recommended 
for  urban  areas  of  h^  population  density. 
It  relies  on  local  Negro  leadership  for  Its  con- 
stitution, direction  and  execution.  It  does 
not  supplant  worthy  efforts  already  being 
undartaken  by  governmental  and  voluntary 
groupa  to  combat  identlflable  social  prob- 
isns,  but  neither  does  It  depend  on  them. 
Its  reason  tor  being  Uea  in  its  talth  in  the 
American  experience,  and  its  authority  resta 
not  only  in  the  conduslans  arrived  at  by  the 
bdiavloral  eetences,  but  also  In  the  teach- 
ings of  history  and  In  the  insights  gained 
trcm  encountering  the  reality  of  thr  Ameri- 
can Negro. 

The  self  eeteem.  self  control  and  stability 
ttiat  has  charaeterlaed  other  ethnic  groups 


as  they  pursued  their  place 
stemmed  largely  from  their  internal  oontoS 
of  the  condlUons  that  motivate,  man  to  n^ 
ognize.  value,  and  act  in  aoooManoe  with 
certain  standards.  This  group  strength  e« 
a  necessary  antecedent  for  the  poUtical  so- 
cial and  eooaoo^  evoluUon  that  has'  at- 
tended the  emancipation  and  ■ssimtlntton  c( 
every  minority  group  in  our  gulture.  ai> 
though  the  hour  Is  late,  we  may  still  de- 
velop the  same  type  of  internal  gmu 
control  of  the  condlUons  of  dauy  lUe  am^ 
Negroes,  if  we  establish  the  foOowiog  ^ 
gnun. 

1.  Long-range  planning  in  the  fields  a( 
health,  employment,  politics,  sdueatloa, 
housing,  the  arts,  commerce  andltechnologr 

2.  Permanent,  flnanclaUy-sUbte  arganteJ 

ttOD. 

3.  Broadening  and  deepening  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  tbe  Negro  community. 

4.  Upgrading  of  educational  and  markst- 
able  skUls. 

5.  Fostering  of  the  valuee  of  excelleno^ 
achievement,  and  aelf-dlsolpllne. 

6.  Pooling  of  private  resources  for  oommoa 
goals  and  tbe  establishment  of  cooperatlvH. 

7.  Public  information  facilities  to  dto- 
semiixate  throughout  the  community  the 
methods  necessary  to  realistically  cope  wUb 
daily  conditions  of  living. 

8.  Systematic  and  Intensive  efforts  on  an 
levels  to  combat  tbe  defeatism  Inherent  In 
the  negative  self-image  of  too  many  Negro 
persons,  groups  and  communitlee. 

9.  A  "truth"  campaign  to  combat  tbe  hle- 
toric  evils  of  racism. 

10.  A  national  committee  to  coordinate  tile 
local  efforts  of  each  \irban  program. 

This  is  admittedly  a  radical  program.  If 
implemented  however,  on  anything  mere 
than  a  token  scale,  I  have  confidence  that 
it  will  prove  to  be  a  lantern  that  wlU  light 
the  way  for  all  of  us  towards  tbe  gates  of 
tbe  true  commtinlty  envisioned  by  the  fnun- 
ers  of  tbe  Constitution,  but  luibapplly  ttiU 
hidden  in  tbe  shadows  of  tomonx>w. 

I  have  outlined  at  large  what  I  feel  vi 
ahould  be  doing.  On  May  6.  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  advised  me  that  thoae  who  were 
planning  this  conference  would  entertain 
"pnq>osals  to  get  foimdaUons  and  fraterasl 
groupe  to  supply  funds  for  Negro  self-help 
projects". 

In  his  book  "Why  We  Cant  Walt",  Marttn 
Luther  King  made  the  following  observatloD 
concerning  the  Augiut  38,  1B63  "March  on 
Washington: 

"They  came  from  almoet  every  State  In  the 
Union;  they  came  in  every  form  of  traas- 
portatlon;  they  gave  up  from  one  to  thiee 
days'  pay  plus  tbe  cost  of  transportatloti. 
which  for  many  waa  a  heavy  financial  sm- 
rlfice.  .  .  .  Many  a  Negro  speaker  that  dtr 
had  his  respect  for  his  own  people  deepened 
as  he  felt  tbe  strength  of  their  dedlcstion. 

"For  whatever  demands  the  Negro  Justly 
makes  on  his  fellow  cltlnens  are  not  an  effort 
to  lift  responsibility  from  himself.  HU  taaki 
are  etill  fundamental,  involving  risks  tnd 
sacrificee  which  he  has  already  proved  him- 
self prepared  to  make." 

The  program  I  outline  today  centers  ott 
tbe  "risks  and  sacrifices  which  (the  Nsgn) 
already    proved    himaelt    prepared   to 
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The  history  of  the  Negro  in  America  h 
a  history  of  sacirlfloe.  The  m»ii«w«  of  Vs- 
gro  men  who  elected  to  walk  stoop-shoul- 
dered through  lite  in  order  that  their  chil- 
dren might  stand  straight  and  tall,  bore  la 
their  bodiea  and  their  soiils  mute  testlmoni 
to  this  powerful  truth.  1>e  fortitude  of 
generations  of  Negro  mothers  tor  whom  Vtt 
often  meant  enduring  a  aeries  of  imspeak- 
able  Indlgnittas.  has  bettn  indelibly  branded 
Into  the  consciousness  of  Negroes  by  tbe 
black  wcnanl  ability  to  love,  and  eervs. 
and  soffar.  Thus,  we  must  remark  tbat 
only  a  nxd  eoiUd  flail  to  appreeute  the  !•»■ 
gro  people's  pMantlai  tor  sacrifice  and  for 
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vtut  Pope  Paul  has  called  1  iply  risk."  The 
Btrlt  Is  there;   let  us  Iden^tfy  the  needs. 

The  need  is  for  Negro  initisjt^ve  in  tbe  vlteU 
itese  of  pooling  of  money  snd  thoughtful, 
intelligent,  informed  self-direction.  Ne- 
poee  must  assume  responslDillty  for  keep- 
liig  our  people  properly  inrarmed,  tor  es- 
tg^H«hing  working  planning  groups,  for 
poidlng  our  money  and  talent,  and  for  de- 
veloping BUflldent  political  Jtavtscle  to  as- 
nre  acceptance  and  execution  of  {dans 
developed  by  us.  Thus,  a  heavy  unavoid- 
able responsibility  lies  with  us.  And  one 
does  not  meet  that  reeponsiblllty  by  point- 
ing to  the  legitimate  resppnsibllitlee  of 
others.  It  is  simply  able  lettdersblp  to  di- 
lect  this  kind  of  sacrifice.  It  is  a  failure 
of  leadership  not  to  do  It.! 

Where  shall  we  begin.  Wa).  I  come  from 
Buffalo,  New  York.  Everything  that  I  have 
fttted  as  applying  to  the  Aimerlcan  Negro, 
generally,  applies  specifically  to  the  Negroes 
of  Buffalo.  And  tbe  coxirse  ^f  action  which 
I  have  outlined  as  appropri^tie  to  large  ur- 
ban areas,  nationally,  applieij  leqiuaiy  to  the 
neldents  of  Buffalo's  ghetto.  Perbape 
l^ieumcari.  New  Mexico  or  Bogalusa,  Lou- 
Ulana  would  be  Ideal  targetsi^or  testing  this 
program,  but  I  am  unfamillbr  with  these 
euphonious  municipalities.  '  3  am  a  resi- 
dent of  Buffalo  and  by  acqiialntance  with 
Iti  eoclal  order  has  been  oflSclally  recognised 
tn  more  than  one  quarter. '  Consequently, 
I  hope  I  will  be  forgiven  if  il  propose  that 
which  I  know  best  as  the  1»ting  area  for 
this  program.  I 

I  suggest  that  a  non-proit,  membership 
corporation  be  formed  in  Buffalo  pursiiant 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  oflMew  York  tor 
the  purposes  of:  I' 

1.  Providing  interest-free  Ibans  to  exist- 
ing businesses  within  tbe  Negro  Community 
for  renovation,  expansion  or  improvement 
thereof. 

3.  Providing  interest-free  lo  ms  or  scholar. 
ihlpe  to  students.  I ' 

8.  Providing  educational,  Vocational,  cul- 
tural and  businesses  training  programs  to 
the  participants. 

4.  Providing  remedial  and  p  re-school  edu- 
cational training.  | 

5.  Conducting  psycbologlot  1.  psychiatric 
and  social  counseling  services. 

6.  Promoting  knowledge  6i  and  partld- 
pstlon  In  tbe  free  enterprise  pystem  among 
the  participants.  j 

7.  Sponsoring  moderate  a»d  middle-ln- 
oome  housing  developments,  i  ; 

8.  I^vldlng  for  tbe  care  qf  destitute,  de- 
linquent, abandoned  or  neglected  children. 

9.  Ktabllsbing  or  maintaining  a  hospital. 
Infirmary,  dlspeosary,  dlnic  pt  home  for  in- 
valid, convalescent,  aged  or  tUifirm  persons. 

10.  Fulfilling  any  puipos^  :  inddental  to 
■ay  of  the  foregoing. 

This  is  a  rather  large  ordir,  and  I  think 
you  win  agree  that  It  will  take  bold  and 
Imaginative  measuree  to  get  It  under  way. 
^<!c<>'<UAKly.  I  propose  that  q  foundation  be 
■oUdted  to  fund  a  two-yeari  demonstration 
project.  The  project  would  dihploy  atx  him- 
dred  (800)  unemployed  or  Underemployed 
local  Negroes  as  agents  of  the  corporation. 

Bach  agent  woiUd  divide  bds  compensated 
time  equally  between  promotion  of  and  serv- 
lee  to  the  corporation,  and  anidn-going  train- 
ing program  designed  to  provide  him  or  her 
With  the  necessary  skills  to  OMnpete  succeas- 
fnUy  in  tbe  labor  market.  Th»  agents  would 
bs  compensated  at  the  rate  o4  IM/WO  per  year 
Poas  wagee.  T^m  percent  i  pt  a  person's 
«g<s  would  be  mandatorU]|  i  deducted  and 
Pl*ced  in  a  personal  savingsi  account  wbidi 
Muld  not  be  drawn  upon  f^  at  least  two 
ysais.  An  additional  five  ptttsent  ot  a  par- 
Jon's  earnings  would  be  contHbuted  directly 
K>  the  corporation.    Therefotfe.  the  gross  rs- 


moneration  that   the   agent 
would  be  $5,100  annually. 
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The  agent%  duties  tor  the  corporation 
would  be  to  seek  flnanrtng  for  the  corpora- 
tion throughout  tbe  Negro  Community. 
Each  employed  Negro  would  be  reqvteeted  to 
contribute  $3.00  per  month  to  the  corpora- 
tion throu^  the  salary  deduction  method. 
Each  unepiployed  adult,  indudlng  welfare 
recipients,  would  be  allowed  to  partidpate 
throu^  a  monthly  contribution  of  tJM. 
Negro  businessmen  would  be  requested  to 
tithe;  'i.e.  contribute  ten  percent  of  their 
quarterly  net  to  the  corpcn^tion.  Profes- 
sional people  and  others  throughout  the 
Negro  community  could  participate  on  a 
flexible  scale  in  accordance  with  their  means. 

The  agency,  foundation  or  group  which 
funds  this  demonstration  grant  would  evalu- 
ate and  report  on  the  corporation's  progress 
at  the  end  of  two  years.  If  significant  con- 
crete progress  results,  tbe  "Buffalo  Plan" 
could  serve  as  a  pilot  for  all  or  moet  of  our 
metroptditan  communitlee. 

XPn<OGT7X 

If,  after  aU  of  tbe  kiUings  and  head  beat- 
ings and  cattle  proddlngs  and  klcklngs  we 
have  siiffered  before  tbe  world,  we  do  not 
succeed  in  providing  our  children  with  sut- 
fident  seciulty  to  permit  them  tbe  healthy 
exercise  of  their  individual  initiative  in  free- 
dom, we  loee.  And  if,  to  avoid  this  loss,  we 
adults  must  sacrifice  part  or  all  of  a  genera- 
tion, let  it  be  so.  For  our  sacrifice  makes 
possible  both  tbe  extension  and  preserva- 
tion of  what  we  hold  moet  dear  in  dvlllza- 
tion.  Only  through  sacrifice  can  we  create 
an  "image  base"  on  which  our  children  can 
build  to  Insure  tbe  good  life  for  tbemselvee 
and  their  fellow  men. 

I  should  like  to  doee  with  a  parable  of 
Thomas  Merton: 

"It  la  related  that  when  Mohammed  was 
seeking  the  light,  lie  thought  of  becoming  a 
Christian.  He  went  to  some  Nestorlan 
Christians  in  a  comer  of  Arabia,  and  sought 
a  sign  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  from  them. 
In  order  to  see  whether  they  bad  faith,  be 
aaked  them  to  show  him  tbe  credibility  of  the 
Christian  message  by  walking  barefoot  on 
red  hot  coals.  The  Nestorlans  told  him  that 
he  was  mad.  Mohammed,  saying  nothing, 
departed  from  them.  And  soon  the  convic- 
tion that  be  sought  came  to  him  In  the  burn- 
ing heat  of  the  Arabian  desert.  It  was  a 
truth  of  stark  and  dreadful  simplidty — to 
be  proved  by  tbe  sword." 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
CIVnj  RIOHTS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous coiuait  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccx>ro  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tlwre  objection 
to  the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from 
New  Yoik? 

There  was  no  obJectl(xi. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Washington  was  the  scene  of  an  impor- 
tant and  historic  evmt — the  White  House 
Conference  to  Fulfill  These  lUghts. 

In  one  sense  the  Conference  was 
remlnlseent  of  the  March  on  Washington 
in  1963.  That  march,  like  the  White 
House  Conference,  represented  the  belief 
of  millions  of  Americans  from  all  walks 
of  life  In  tbe  prospect  of  a  Just  and  equal 
society.  That  march  helped  to  realise  tbe 
historic  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Ihmte 
that  the  White  House  Conference  will  one 
day  be  remembered  as  an  Important  spur 
to  the  CiYll  Rights  Act  of  1906— «nd  to 
legislation  to  rebuild  our  cities  and  our 
schools,  and  to  legislation  to  provide  f  uU 
raoployment  for  very  American. 


-  The  theme  6f  the  Conference.  Mr. 
l^teaker^  is  one  that  we  all  should  oon> 
sidor  carefully.  Tbe  mxitdem  of  in- 
equality, it  made  clear,  is  not  simply  a 
reglcmal  problem  or  a  Negro  problon— -tt 
is  a  problem  which  plasues  all  Americans, 
and  all  of  America.  It  is  a  problem  for 
which  all  Americans  are  responsible. 
Nor  can  we  eliminate  the  effects  of  in- 
equality simply  by  eliminating  discrim- 
ination— ^we  must  eliminate  unemploy- 
ment, slums,  and  inferior  schools  as  well. 
As  President  Johnson  said  in  his  speech 
to  the  Conference  Wednesday  night: 

We  shall  either  find  the  means  to  open 
employment  to  all  our  workers — ^to  find 
decent  housing  tor  aU  our  families — ^to  pro- 
vide a  good  education  for  all  our  children — or 
we  shall  see  tbe  American  promise  qxtlled  tor 
each  of  them. 

The  2.400  people  who  attended  the 
Conference  came  from  every  regional, 
religious,  racial,  and  economic  group  in 
the  country.  They  came,  as  the  Vice 
President  said  in  a  veech  to  the  Con- 
ference on  Wednesday  morning,  "not  to 
recount  the  progress  of  the  past  but  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  the  future."  That 
should  l>e  the  mission  of  this  House  as 
well  in  considering  legislation  In  the 
months  to  come. 

The  speeches  by  tbe  President  and 
Vice  President  follow : 
RmfasKS  or  tbx  Paxamnrr  at  thi  Wtarm 

HoiTSB  CowrxazMCB  OR  Cxvn.  Rxokts  at  tkk 

Shxbaton  Pakx  Borl,  Wabhimoton,  D.O. 

Mr.  Randolpb,  Mr.  Heineman,  delegates  to 
theoonterence: 

One  year  ago  at  Howard  Unlveralty  I  called 
for  a  conference  whoee  theme  and  title  would 
be,  "To  Fulfill  These  Rights." 

I  said  that  Its  object  would  be  to  help  the 
Negro  American  move  beyond  opportunity — 
to  achievement. 

And  now  you  have  come  from  every  regicm 
of  America,  from  every  walk  of  lite,  to  take 
part  in  that  momentous  effort.  - 

You  are  here  because  you  represent  the 
humane  and  progressive  spirit  of  our  people. 
Through  tvro  cent\ules  of  trial  and  triumph, 
that  apint  has  moved  the  American  democ- 
racy from  an  ideal  to  a  powerful  reality. 

You  are  here  because  the  country  needs 
yovir  collective  Judgment  and  insight.  Tbe 
dilemma  you  deal  with  is  too  deeply  rooted 
in  pride  and  prejudice,  too  profound  and 
complex — and  too  critical  to  our  future- 
tor  any  one  man  or  adminlstratloii  to  resolve. 
No  matter  bow  committed  to  Its  resolution 
they  are,  this  issue  Is  beyond  the  mastery 
of  one  man  or  one  group  of  men. 

You  are  here,  finally,  because  in  your 
variety  of  background  and  circumstance  you 
symbolise  thoae  who  have  a  stake  In  Indud- 
lng the  Negro  American  in  our  society.  And 
that  is  everybody — ^Negro  and  white,  rich  and 
poor,  manager  and  worker,  dty  dweller  and 
suburbanite. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  American 
feels  that  he  has  such  a  stake.  It  he  did, 
there  would  be  no  need  tor  this  conference. 

Some  believe  that  they  can  put  enough 
miles  or  enough  dollars  between  tham  and 
the  Negro's  problems  to  escape  them  and 
sequences  of  those  problems  altogethar.  f 

Yet  we  know  that  the  country  Is  not  large    "*' 
enough,  nor  any  man  wealthy  enough,  to 
offer  or  gain  a  sanctuary  tram  the  effects  0< 
wldeepread  poverty  and  dlsorlmlnatloa. 

Some  believe  that  the  Federal  goremment 
can  assume  their  personal  respoaslbUltles  tor 
Justice  to  the  Negro  American  Thay  con- 
tend, even  when  they  refuse  to  adnUt  It. 
that  tbe  mere  existence  ot  Fsdaral  tunda  ami 
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T«*  iv*  kaoir  ttuu  bo  national  fonrammt, 
hcmwne  nOlgbtmmL  oan  by  Itatif  flhaan  th* 
oondtooaa  of  Magro  Itf*  tn  AmHlaa. 

Than  ■>•  aooM  ^lo  tuak  tbrnt  tti*  N«cro 
•bouM  to  4m4fa  inoiiwfam  tn  ow  «mI^. 

TtMt*  an  aoBM,  too,  wlu>  ooonael  tb* 
N«gn>  to  rafuM  a  aban  In  tb«  aoolaty  artm 
«b«c«  It  !•  offarad — to  "go  it  alona,"  to  aaak 
and  aequin  pomr  Indapendantly,  ao  tbat  ba 
may  ow  notbtnc  to  otban. 

Tat  oar  wbolo  «9aclane*  aa  a  pwpla  la 
otbarwlaa. 

Thoaa  wbQ  bmy  tilad  to  mnda  us  bava 
alwaya  nltlBiataly  tauad. 

Tboaa  wbo  bava  buUt  oaatlaa  at  prajudlco 
have  aaan  tbam  crumble. 

Tboaa  wbo  have  whlapared  tbe  counael  ot 
daqMUr — tbe  counael  of  aeparatlsm — ^bave 
baan  ignored. 

For  Amanea  la  not  a  planetary  ayatam. 
wltb  many  atmoapberea;  many  ealandara  and 
tenpamtnraa.  It  U  one  larva  Maud  of  eartb. 
Inhabited  by  mortal  man  ct  many  raoaa, 
many  faltba.  many  colon  ot  akin.  If  tbay 
are  to  build  Just  and  fruitful  Uvea  for  tbem- 
aelvta  and  tbelr  cblldren.  tbey  must  do  It 
here — and  they  muat  do  It  together. 

Thla  doea  not  require  tbat  rlgtataoua  anger 
be  allanced.  It  doea  not  raqnlre  that  bar- 
mooy  be  purehaaed  at  tbe  prloa  ot  Individual 
freedom. 

What  It  doea  require  la  a  recognition  tbat 
beneath  tbe  tiimult  of  eventa  that  separate 
man  from  one  another  runa  tbe  thread  of 
a  ooramoD  destiny.  Vor  we  ahall  either  more 
thla  Nation  toward  dvU  peace  and  eoetal  taa- 
tloa  for  all  of  tta  ctttaMoa.  or  f or  none. 

We  ahall  atttaar  find  the  maai»  to  open  em- 
ployment to  aU  our  worksia  to  And  decent 
bousing  for  aU  our  famUlea— to  provide  a 
good  education  for  aU  our  children— or  we 
ataaU  aee  the  Amerlcazi  promise  apoUed  for 
each  of  tbam. 

So  let  ua  pursue  tbat  promlae — not  In 
dreary  ecmformlty— not  In  mutual  suqilelan 
and  fear— but  In  the  knowledge  tbat  free- 
dom and  Jtistlce  cannot  be  tbe  province  ot 
one  raae  or  Matton  alona. 

In  our  quest  of  tbat  promlae,  let  each  man 
give  what  be  baa  to  give. 

If  It  be  the  eouxags  to  endure  tbe  soom  at 
Mgota.  let  blm  give  tbat. 

If  It  ba  tbe  wisdom  and  tbe  patience  to 
teach  ohlldraa  bom  into  bUght  and  suffer- 
ing, let  blm  give  tbat. 

If  It  ba  tbe  chance  ot  a  Job  and  the  train- 
ing It  requires,  lat  blm  give  tbat 
If  It  ba  tba  wiUlngnees  to  change  old  ways 

and  to  bear  tbe  cry  of  thoae  In  need,  lat  him 
give  that. 

V  It  be  tba  poem  to  paea  new  laws,  or  to 
enforoe  old  laws  wltb  oonvlctUm  and  fair- 
ness, let  bin  0va  that. 

Msn  of  reason  wbo  are  boneat  wltb  each 
other  know  there  la  ao  much  to  be  done  tbat 
•bouM  have  been  done  long  ago.  If  only 
then  we  bad  aeted-rU  only  then  w«  bad 
aougbt  lustloe— we  ailgbi  have  been  spared 
the  ordsal  ot  oonadence  that  baa  taroutfit  us 
to  this  room,  at  tbla  bour. 

But  ws  did  not  act.  For  rsaaons  ot  igno- 
ranoe  or  prejudice,  or  bate  or  greed  or  (Mr. 
ot  indmtanee  or  bQndneas  or  wbataver.  we 
watted— too  long  wa  Waited. 

How  tbe  awakening  has  coma.  Ita  tbe  last 
t#aive  years  it  has  Ineraaasd  In  atrengtti  and 
«m.  Ba«8on  Insisted  that  it  oome.  Conr- 
sga— of  tbe  Nsgro  first,  and  then  of  tbe 
wlUto  who  Joined  tba  caoee  of  Justloa— bas 
MWoUoa  Its  ranks. 

^And  wa  are  acttng.  More  baa  been  dons 
than  men  tboqgbt  poatfble  tai  so  short  a 
tlms:  lb  strtpptng  away  legal  bcrrten— tn 
opening  poutleal  bppoctaidt^— tn  attaddnc 
the  laek  erskUlB.  Joba,  edwation  andboi^ 
lag  that  are  tba  tagp  roots  of  poverty, 
ftij^sae  tforta  wa  taave  made  mk 
w%  wm  aaka  otbam;  fiar  «•  know  oar 


naasss.  We  wUl  aronee  hopes  aa  wa  have  al- 
ready done,  tbat  cannot  ba  quickly  tullUled. 

B«t  we  are  moving.  We  ahaU  not  turn 
back. 

There  Is  evldsnoe  of  hope  even  beyond  tbe 
leglslatloa  enacted  and  tba  programs  started. 

Not  long  aga  a  businessman  horn,  tba  Mid- 
dle Weat  wrote  a  letter  to  the  White  qouae. 
He  bad  attended  the  p^»nT'|t..g  oonfaranoe 
last  November,  and  be  bad  zatumad  **'^r^ 
filled  with  a  new  awareneea  of  the  Negro's 
condition  In  America.  Be  was  fired  wltb  a 
determination  to  improve  thoae  oondltlons  In 
his  own  community. 

Ba  listed  seventeen  st^^  bis  olty  bad  taken 
slnoe  Isat  November,  to  open  up  new  cban- 
nala  of  communication  between  the  races. 
This  man  bad  Insplrsd  many  of  tbcee  rteiie. 
and  be  had  taken  a  part  in  bringing  all  of 
them  about. 

He  did  not  claim  that  be  bad  sln^a- 
bandedly  changed  tbe  terms  of  Negro  llfS 
In  bU  city  for  the  better.    He  knows  tbat 

real    change — visible,    lasting    change will 

take  time  and  money  and  tbe  work  of  many 


But  be  bad  made  a  atart.  He  had  planted 
•  •••l — indeed,  a  whole  row  of  aeeds.  Teara 
from  now  there  will  b«  a  harvest  In  his  city — 
a  harvest  of  hope,  where  there  might  have 
been  a  howling  deeert  of  deapalr  and  bitter- 


Not  everyone  of  ua  can  plant  aa  many  aeeda 
aa  ba  dM.  But  each  of  ua  hcdds  one  of  them 
in  hla  banda.  TVigetber.  tbey  oan  make  a 
harvest  for  the  generations  to  oome. 

00  not  sKpect  from  me,  or  any  man,  a 
mtraela.  Do  not  expect  us,  even  together,' to 
put  right  In  one  year  or  four  all  tbat  took 
csBturtee  to  make  wrong. 

But  I  do  pledge  thla:  to  give  my  days,  and 
■oeb  talente  as  t  have  been  given,  to  the  pur- 
suit of  Jiistloe  and  opportunity  for  thoae  eo 
long  denied  tbem 

N&w  it  is  my  pleasure  and  pride  to  intro- 
duee  a  great  acridler  In  the  struggle  for  dvll 
rights. 

1  may  eay  tbat  the  Preeident  of  the  United 
Stetea  doee  not  often  have  the  opportunity 
to  introduce  another  speaker. 

rm  glad  I  have  that  opportunity  tonight, 
for  I  shaU  introduce  to  you  now  one  who 
twelve  yean  ago  eetablished.  in  the  field  of 
dvll  rigixU,  a  beachhead  from  which  we  shall 
never  retreat. 

Since  that  day  be  baa  oeoupted  two  great 
ofllcee— as  a  dlaUngulsbed  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  now  as  Solicitor  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States.  I  am  proud  tbat 
be  serves  this  Administration.  I  am  proud 
that  his  is  the  voice  of  the  people  of  the 
United  8tat«e  before  tbe  highest  oourt  of 
tba  land.  Nothing  could  be  more  ttppitrpn- 
ate  tban  tbat  this  msa  sbould  ^Mak  to  tbe 
fiiBt  great  national  conference  ever  called  to 
ooastder  the  rtgbte  and  the  opportunities 
of  Negro  Americana. 

It  la  an  honor  to  Introduce  to  you  tbe 
Honorable  Thurgood  Marahall. 


Boaaar 
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We  know  why  wa  ars  kara. 

Wa  have  beard  tba  sail  to  notion  soondad 
by  Prasldant  Jobnson  at  Howard  Univer- 
*<y— •  call  fthallanglng  Amarica  to  mova 

tnm    "opportunity    to    aeblevanent" to 

raatae  "not  Jttt  eqinaUty  as  a  ilgbt  and  a 

*h»<»y.  but  AqoaHty  aa  a  (bet  and  aqttallty 

asArssolt.'* 

^  Wa  know  the  ansBslv  wrnk  wbleh  lum- 

»^iw  »W»  eoaiteaaaa-tha  vMtad  deUbarw 
attoaa  of  tlM  nannlag  Session  in  Novem^ 
bar.  the  reporte  of  task  foroaa  and  panala. 
and  the  fthallangllag  r^MCt  and  reoommen- 
tetlons  pnparad  te  tlu  OoonoU  to  tbim  oon- 
fsrenea.  'iir.  v't : 


Wa  an  now  ready  to  go  to  work  and  tbaa 
isnuubwoiktobadooa.  ^^ 

In  a  lew  abaci  years,  wa  bave  tnvdad 
down  a  road  atudded  wltb  landmarka-  bZ 
torts  Suprama  Court  dedslona.  lagUattia 
vlctortea.  ezeoutlva  actiona.  And  aa  la: 
traveled  tbat  road,  ws  bave  aaen  a  thouMar 
acte  of  herolam.  large  and  email,  by  tba 
brave  and  determined  Americana  wbo  nutdi 
that  Journey  with  ua— men  and  womn  cf 
both  raeee  atruggllng  to  secun  tbe  reaUti 
of  freedom,  equaUty  and  human  dignity. 

And  we  njolce  In  these  victories— as' «« 
rejoice  in  tbe  knowledge  that  tbe  troupe  d 
tnvelen.  but  a  handful  of  oountgeow 
marcben  a  few  yean  ago.  has  sweUed  to  a 
mighty  tide  of  bmnanity. 

But  our  task  at  this  conf  eranoa— as  it  affl 
ba  Ametlca's  moet  urgent  domestic  task  for 
many  yean  to  oome— is  not  to  rsoount  tbe 
prograaa  of  the  paat  but  to  f  uUUl  tbe  promiaa 
of  tbe  futun.  ^^ 

Tbla  will  be  a  hard,  aometlmee  unglamor- 
ous.  frequently  frustrating,  responsiblUty 

We  can  njolce  tbat  the  time  baa  arrlvag 
when  mllllona  of  Negro  Americans  can  step 
out  of  the  ahadowB.  and  walk  fortbH^ithr 
Into  the  bright  aunsblne  of  human  rlghte. 
But  a  man  too  long  walled  off  from  his  fel- 
lows cannot  easily  adjust  hU  senses  and  hla 
capadttes  to  the  light— and  the  heat-d 
equaUty. 

Thla  Coztference — and  this  generation  d 
Americans — ^haa  the  task,  and  the  prlcelan 
<Vportunlty,  of  walking  aide  by  aide  with  tba 
Negro  American  aa  he  strides  into  that  bright 
sunshine  and  stands  erect. 

As  we  survey  the  Job  befm«  us,  we  cannd 
avoid  the  realization  that  many  times  our 
deeda  have  not  matched  our  words— that 
there  atlU  exlste  a  tragic  gap  Aparattnf 
promise  from  performance  in  many  cnidal 
areas  of  civil  rlghte  policy. 

The  blame  for  that  gap  cannot  be  laid  at 
the  feet  of  any  single  person,  or  Institution. 
Every  major  segment  of  sodety  has  con- 
trlbuted  to  maintaining  thla  gap  betweta 
promise  and  performance. 
How  are  we  to  clo^  it? 
The  first  requirement  is  to  concede  that  It 
exlste.  Unflinching,  unblinking  candor  is  an 
absolute  necessity  if  we  are  to  prevaU— as 
prevail  we  must — ^In  thla  new  stage  of  tba 
civil  rights  batUe. 

Here  are  major  areas  when  we  must  do 
better: 

Pint,  tbe  federal  govermnent  Itself  has  the 
Job  of  meeting  Ite  growing  reeponslbllitlea. 

I  have  no  doubt  thla  topic  wlU  receive  mora 
than  ite  dun  of  attention  in  the  next  two 
days.  But  permit  me  tbU  obeervatlon:  tfa- 
aplte  tbe  fedaral  govemmentia  absdute  eom- 
mltment  to  acblevlag  equality  for  aU  Ameri- 
cans—and Ite  acoompUabmente  of  the  pact 
and  tboaa  which  will  be  evident  In  tbe  fn- 
ture — ^we  welcome  constructive  evaluattea 
and  eritlclam  of  our  eScrte  to  implement  all 
civU  rtgbte  atetutae  and  to  carry  forward,  ovr 
atruggle  against  deprtvation  and  dlacrlBii- 
nation, 

And  on  babalf  of  Preddent  Johnson.  I 
give  yon  this  pledge:  tbe  federal  governmaat 
will  improve  tts  performance  wherever  that 
Isnaeeasary. 

Seeondly.  stetas  and  looal  governmeati 
have  often  failed  to  eaewtlae  meaningful  li^ 
itIaUve  tn  a  wide  spectnui  of  dvll  rights 
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This  defldanoy  Is  espseiaUy  aoute  beeaasa 
it  Is  in  state  Iwusss,  dty  balls  and  load 
town  moeCtnga— not  tba  balls  of  Ocmgresa  « 
tbe  federal  oourtrooaa— when  ttie  majar 
baetlea  of  tha  next  phase  of  tbe  dvll  rfgMr 
straggle  WUI  bs  waged. 

It  U  tn  our  stotes  and  local  oommnnMas 
when  we  must  waga  tbe  war  against  alum- 
Ism. 

Slnmlaw^'^'y  povarty  .  .  .  tllltaraey  . .  • 
disss  Bs.  BMtdsm  Is  dlssrimlnatton  sad 
frnstratlon  and  bittemeaa. 


gltunlsm  la  ungathsNd 
lapidated  buildings,  Sluml^  Is  a  family 
d  eight  IB  an  onheatod  roc  qiL  stumloa  Is 
danger  on  tba  stair  and  vkdei  ibe  In  tba  sfasst. 
.glumism  la  rsnt  so  high  a  i  laqMtate  man  ia 
jaoved  to  tean  ...  or  orlme  j 

glumism  Is  segregated.  In  tutor  soboollng 
for  those  who  so  xirgently  i  leed  tbe  best. 

Sumlsm  Is  Infllfrtlng  upoi^jtnir  less  forta' 
BSte  dtlsens  tbe  burden  of 
4aq>alr  rather  tban  stlmulatftbg  tbelr  eapae- 
Ity  for  adf-atopport  and  self  fespaot. 

glumism  Is  the  pent-up  i^igw  of  paopla 
Jiving  on  the  outslds  cf  tMy  i^noa^ 

gltunlsm  is  decay  of  struct  lire  and  deterlo- 
tatlon  of  the  human  spirit.   | 

And  we  can  ddeat  sltunb^a  only  If  stote 
and  local  leaderab^).  worklni  :|ln  oonjunotlon 
vttb  the  fSderal  gorvemmeB|„  russaerts  Itaslf 
In  bold  and  oreatlve  fasbloni 

Thirdly,  buslnessee  and  lal  »pr  unions  must 
move  mora  sffeotlvefy  towiSd  tba  goal  of 
equal  employment  opportun  ^  and  acbleve- 
ment.  I ; 

I  know — and  I  applaud— tbe  progrees 
which  has  been  made  In  the  past  few  yean. 
Tliere  are  coiintlees  stories  ol  Individual  suo- 
cess  which  would  bave  be^n  Imposdble  a 
decade  ago.  I 

And  I  bave  seen  tbe  stetlsaes  which  dem- 
onstrate how  tbe  rate  of  priigreaa  for  Negro 
Americana  In  certain  Job  ca^egorlea  is  Im- 
proving. 

But  to  the  unemploy^ 
ployable — man    in    Harlem, 
Watts,  these  individual  ate 
the  encouraging  atatlstlos 
Ingleaa — and  aometlmea  Inai 

When  the  atetlatlcal 
low,  any  Increase  tetKls  to 
it  actually  la. 

The  news  that  a  Negro  his  Just  been  ap- 
pointed general  counsel  of  %  ^Jor  corpora- 
tion brings  little  hope  into  the  life  of  a  man 
who  failed  to  complete  flf^  grade  In  a 
second-rate  school.  I ; 

No,  this  is  no  time  for  coibplacency. 

We  mtist  face  honestly  the 'mammoth  em- 
ployment problem  which  atllll  exlste  for  most 
Negroes . 

Outmoded  training  progl'inu,  teete.  re- 
cruitment procedures,  aro^ntloeshlp  re- 
quiremente  and  promotion  jpattema  often 
deny  equal  employment  acnaavement  as  ef- 
fectively aa  the  old-faahlony  "Negroea  need 
not  apply"  sign. 

The  Coundl  baa  recommended  a  number 
d  stepa  dealing  wltb  economic  aecurtty  and 
wellara.  Theee  propoeala  in4rit  careful  at- 
tention aiMt  diacusston  in  tbU  next  two  daya. 

Finally,  among  the  mostj  Ipotenttally  ef- 
fective agente  In  our  struggle  to  fulfill  the 
rlghte  of  all  Americans  an  Uw  churebea  and 
synagogues,  service  and  prfaCeeslonal  orga- 
nisations, and  other  conmif|ilty  groupa. 

The  heroism  of  a  James  Reeb  or  a  Jonathan 
Daniels  has  stirred  the  consdence  and  soul 
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d  often  un«n- 
Woodlawn.    or 

of  suoosasand 

largdy 


la  sxiOclently 
bstter  tban 


d  America.    Many  nUgl< 
and  local  congregations  ba 
ing  evidence  of  tbelr  de' 
tbe  concepto  of  brotberl 
with  real  meaning  and 

But  let  us  say  honestly 
to  be  true:  some  looal 
rad&i  barrien  at  tbelr  doon-Umd 
do  not  speak  out  alBrmatitdy 


derkomlnatloas 

given  haartan- 

,tion  tolnfuss 

and  Justlae 


w«  also  know 

stUl  erect 

many  more 

on  urgent 


queeUons  of  racial  Justice  { trlUch  arlee  In 
our  communitlea.  lUnysertioe,  profeaalonal 
and  community  organlaatl4  i^s  lUuwIss  re- 
main aUent  in  tlmee  of  crisis. 

Imagine  the  cumulative  topaot  of  tbeee 
organizations  uniting  In  l^lialf  of  raclAl 
Juattce  aiul  equaUtj.  1%a  r«port  of  tbe 
Coundl  deecrtbes  Projsot  BiuaUty— a 
tlonai  program  In  a^klcb  rri  Ikloas  organisa- 
tions use  tbdr  bbring  and  piSobaslng  power 
to  promote  equal  employmitit  opportunity. 
Consider  the  dfeot  if  ev«7  ^Jor  rallglous 
denomination  and  local  cong  rcgatlon  aetlvdy 
Pvttdpatad  in  this  program 


\We  bave  at  wa  disposal  vast  isaei  roUs  of 
untepped  economic  and  eodal  power  to  un- 
leash against  ttie  aocnmnlated  discrimina- 
tions and  disabilities  whldi  aflUct  so  many 
Negro  Americana.  Tlila  conference  eould 
make  no  finer  contribution  to  the  general 
welfan  of  America  tban  moblllalng  thass 
resouroes  without  further  delay. 

We  muat.  however,  appndato  tbe  diffi- 
culty of  tbe  remaining  proMama — and  tbe 
dangen  Inherent  In  a  period  necessarily 
marked  by  frustration  and  dlsi^^potntment. 

Kvente  and  trenda  of  tbla  putod  will  often 
strain  the  patience  and  forbearanoe  of  many 
well-meaning  people    fclack  and  white. 

Indeed,  we  will  reqtdra  a^teptb  of  maturity 
and  understanding  seldom  achieved  on  sxiob 
controveralal  social  and  economic  laauea. 

Today  there  an  aome  Americans  wbo  see 
a^Mratlon  and  excludon  as  tbs  tmaxiO^  tot 
racial  tnjostioe  and  avUs  of  the  past. 

Segregation  was  a  major  factor  In  produc- 
ing the  hate  and  Injustices  we  an  aeenng 
to  overcome. 

Do  we  really  believe  tbat  more  aegregatlon 
wUl  atlll  tbla  bate  and  overcome  thla  In- 
Juatlce? 

No,  our  entire  Aaartean  experience  crtea 
out  against  this  approach — and  our  history 
books  an  fillsd  with  tbe  fallurea  of  prior 
separaUat  movemente. 

One  fact  aeema  patently  clear:  the  goal 
of  "freedom  novr"  will  be  attained  precisely 
to  tbe  degree  we  are  suoeeesful  in  enlisting 
additional  sourcee  of  atnngth  in  our  march 
toward  equality  and  Justics. 

Today,  then  an  other  Amerioans  wbo 
wonder  whether  the  atruggle  for  dvll  rlghte 
wUl  ever  be  over.  They  ask  the  question: 
"What  else  can  we  poislbly  do — attar  all 
the  laws  we've  passed?" 

We  should  have  learned  by  now  that  lawa 
and  court  declslona  can  only  point  the  way. 
They  can  eatablisb  criteria  of  right  and 
wrong.  And  tbey  can  provide  a  basis  for 
rooting  out  the  evils  of  bigotry  and  radsm. 

But  they  cannot  wipe  away  centuries  of 
opi^eedon  and  Injustice — however  much  we 
lulgbt  deain  it. 

And  we  ahould  bave  learned  tbat  eodal 
nvolutlons  do  not  necessarily  proceed  on  tbe 
basis  of  some  predetermined  timetable. 

I  am  qtilte  sun  that  Oaorge  m  thought 
our  founding  fathen  quite  unreasonable — 
even  blatantly  Irrespondble — as  tbsy  pr assart 
their  demands  to  tbdr  neceesary  oondu- 
don — ^far  beyond  what  the  Bngllsb  must 
surdy  have  felt  wen  the  bounds  of  good 
taste  and  the  dlctetee  of  knowing  one's  plaoe 
tnlUe. 

Today  then  an  Amartcane,  many  of  them 
law  enforcement  ofllctals,  wbo  quite  prop- 
erly see  tbe  danger  to  law  and  order  in  the 
flaring  of  anger  and  the  rdease  of  tightly 
coiled  f  "■<""#  by  the  Americana  who  live 
in  our  equalid  ghettoea. 

But  tbey  would  compound  tbe  danger  by 
reapondlng,  not  with  even-banded  Juatlce  to 
the  few,  but  with  heavy-banded,  indiscrim- 
inate retaliation  against  the  many. 

And  today  there  are  other  Americans  who 
ass  In  tba  struggle  for  freedom  arKl  equaUty 
a  license  for  Irreqwnslblllty  and  vlolanoe. 

They  an  both  wrong — tragically,  explo- 
dvdy  wrong.  And  they  must  reallae  they 
an  wrong  and  raallsa  it  now— while  than 
Is  still  time  to  seek  racial  harmony  and  Jus- 
tice In  America. 

Tlifln  Is,  in  short,  an  argent  need  to  bnlld 
a  x«w  dlmate  of  mutual  reepect  among  all 
eleinente  of  eodety.  For  it  la  thla  sbasnee 
of  respect— and  tha  sense  of  rsspondbUtty 
o^lob  Is  engendared  by  req^eet — wbleh  Ues 
mX  tba  roote  of  the  boettll^  and  sosptdon 
which  today  threaten  tha  tran>iq>HtQr  and 
progrsss  of  soms  dtles. 

Today  tban  an  Americans,  some  of  fhem 
on  human  relations  commissions,  who  ap- 
pear more  ooitoemed  aboot  pieeanliig  tbe 
status  quo  than  rooting  oat  longstaadtng 


injostlcss  facing  rsddsnte  of  thslr  eoaBmo- 
nlty. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  mlatmdarstood'  on 
this  point:  sonie  human  ralations  ^mips 
serve  tbelr  communities  with  Justlea,  wis- 
dom, and  oouraga— fadng  issues  hoaastly 
and  seeking  equlteble  solutions  to  r«^p'f» 
and  dlfllealt  matten.  But  in  too  many  dtlas 
this  Is  not  the  oass. 

And  today  then  an  Negro  Americans  who 
appear  mon  concerned  aboot  UmIt  own  pn- 
dtlons  than  about  ths  plight  of  those  Isas 
fortunate,  less  arUculate  mamben  of  tbalx 
raoe. 

Oonsdously  or  tmoonsetoudy,  tbelr  inter- 
est Is  not  in  aeouring  tiM  fruite  of  equality 
for  their  brotheia>  but  la  imiismi  »liig  their 
own  personal  good  fortune  and.  aooompUsb- 
mente. 

To  both  groups,  the  lesson  af  tha  savelu- 
Uon  of  rldng  expectotions  must  be  writ 
large:  twenty  million  AmwIcAns  will  no 
longer  be  padfled  by  ddgans  or  tokaoa. 
They  wUl  not  be  satiaflsd— tliey  shaU  iKrt  be 
moved — nor  ehoold  tbey  be. 

Far  "Freedom  Now**  is  not  a  catchwoBd  for 
a  minority  of  Amerioans.  It  is  a  noral  Im- 
perative for  all  Amiwlnans 

We  can  strtve  toward  It — to  tite  credit  of 
each  of  us. 

We  can  defer  It — or  distart  it — or  dsoelve 
thoee  who  aeak  It.    But  we  do  at  our  peril. 

We  can  achieve  it  only  through  apedflo 
deeda— hard,  vlsibte  evidenoa  tbat  perfDnn- 
anos  is  linked  with  promise,  and  folflUaamt 
Is  an  e^ment  of  faith. 

Thla  Oonfaranoe  is  Aawrloa's  opportuni^ 
tobegln. 

To  eome  persons  certain  rooommendattons 
found  in  the  Council's  report  wlU  sppev  to 
be  radical  and  oatslde  traditional  Amartean 
procedurss  and  prisettess.  But  In  svaloatlng 
theee  proposals.  It  Is  asssntlal  to  pose  this 
qtiestton;  "What  an  tha  idtenattvaat'' 

What  an  the  alternatives  If  nothing  Is  dons 
to  reduce  unemployment  among  Negrooe — 
stm  about  twice  the  rate  for  whites?  And 
what  can  we  expect  If  the  30  percent  rate  for 
Negro  youth  is  not  reduced? 

What  an  tha  altemattves  If  wa  taU  to 
eliminate  segregated  schools  tn  both  North 
and  South  and  bring  into  balanoa  the  dls- 
parttiea  In  tbe  quaU^  of  eduaatlon? 

What  an  the  altwnatives  if  we  an  unable 
to  baniab  hwidng  dlsorlminatton  and  do  not 
e^QMrnd  substantially  tbe  amobnt  of  dsoent. 
low-priced  bousing  available  to  all? 

Tbeee  an  the  questlOBs  wbloh  this  con- 
ference— and  the  enttn  nation— must  ratss 
aa  tbsse  crudal  probloBS  an  discussed— and 
then  attacked.  Theee  an  tbe  altematlvas 
whloh  must  be  weighed. 

I  know  I  q>eak  tor  Fresldsat  Johnson  whan 
I  urgs  upon  you  absdute  frankness  and  hon- 
esty in  thess  dellbemtions.  And  I  can  asson 
you  that  your  words  will  onmmsnrt  ths  atten- 
tion and  aotlon  of  your  govemmsnt. 

But  Z  trust  eadi  of  yon  will  alao  ba  search- 
ing for  thoae  areas  of  aetloa  which  oan  ba 
Implamsntsd  by  states  and  tocaUtlss  'by 
tnislnssssB  and  labar  onions — by  private  orga- 
nlBSttnws  and  pscqite.  For  only  ss  wa  omM- 
llae  ott  laaooroes— and  seek  tba  oooDmitmant 
of  att  Amartean*— «aa  we  aebleea  tha  mo- 
mentum nsoessary  to  Iranlsh  «**■«»'  '"*'?*fl w^ 
and  dsnlal  from  thla  land. 

80,  finally,  I  urge  you,  as  t  orgs  all  Amsst- 
cana,  to  vlaw  the  dvll  rlghte  mdvaossnt  not 
in  tha  banh  glan,  ths  dlstorfesd  nOsoOon  of 
todiqrs  headlines,  hut  rather  la  Ite  aon 
balanoed  per^ieattvs^Qf  hhrtory^ 

Do  Boi  altof«^  ymv  dsnvleklaaa  to  ba  «p- 
rootsd,  your  steadfast  aonssi  altsrsd  by  tha 
mif  sifiilsl  eaoeesas.  ths  fsiiUKiisrj 
tions  whieh.  history  tells  as,  most  I 
enced  In  any  graat  movement  io— id  aodal 
Justtea. 

Btstory  has  a  way  of  dirinktng  to 
Bias  tha  epiaodas  whleh  oapton  tha  publics 
attention  for  %  flasttng  mooaant.    And  it  I 
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»«»f  of  rttatnc  to  pcppar  tlM  act*  o<  wladom. 
at  Ttaton.  Mid  of  eoani«»- 

Ta6»9,  M  few  tnwKtlona  tn  blatory.  oun 
BM  Mch  »n  opportunltT— «n  opportunltj  to 
^e^B^txm  a  grwt  nation  Into  a  Onat  Soehrtr. 

W«  Mk  BO  moanmants.  Wa  aak  only  tb« 
judcmant  (rf  histaty. 

Z«t  ttM  hlatory  booka  ahow  tliM  •  graat 
nAtloa  did  not  aat  Ita  taoa  agatnat  tba  tUa  «f 
lUatorr— did  not  ai^.  •-ntiia  Car  you  abaU 
ooma.  bat  no  fumMr." 

Inataad.lat  tha  hlatory  booka  abov  tlut  a 
graat  natloo  aaUU  "Tliara  la  no  mora  room  In 
Amarlea  tor  %  'tham'  and  an  "im.'  " 

And  wa  ahall  crown  our  lood  with  brother- 
hood from  aaa  to  ahlnlnc  aa*. 


young  man  can  atand  and  protect  ~It  lant 
falrl"  without  any  aanae  of  obligation  to  tha 
aoototy  that  produced  them. 

It  certainly  Int  fair  that  they  have 
enough  free  time  to  demonstrate,  march  and 
proteat  and  atlU  can  keep  their  college  ctand- 
tng  while  other  atudenta  must  atudy  and 
work. 

Whafk  fair  about  aoelety  providing  them  a 
■ouadlng  board  to  daatroy  the  Tery  Inatltu- 
ttona  which  make  It  poealbU  for  tham  to 
hare  a  aoundlng  boardf 


Jme  6,  19$$ 


WHAT  IB  PAIR  ABOXrr  FT? 

Itr.  ASFINAUL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unantmouaoonaent  to  extend  my  remarka 
at  tbla  point  In  the  Rscoaa  and  include 
an  edltcttliJ.  

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  obJectl<m 
to  the  requeat  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oolorado? 

Hiere  waa  no  objectlan. 

ICr.    A8PINALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
lisht  of  dissent  Is  certainly  one  of  our 
moat  predoua  possessions  In  this  Nation 
In    which    freedom    is    a    cornerstone, 
nmnighout  my  lifetime,  from  the  time  I 
reaofaed  the  age  of  reaaoQ.  through  all  the 
years  of  my  formal  education  and  eloae 
to  60  years  of  public  oflloe  holding.  I  have 
leanied  almost  dally  some  very  simple 
truths  that  were  so  evident  to  those  who 
labored  so  brilliantly  to  build  this  NaUon. 
Those  truths  are  simple  and  plainly  evi- 
dent, or  ought  to  be.  to  everyone:  With 
every  freedom  there  la  an  obMgatton,  with 
every   right   there   Is   a  reqxxialbUlty. 
Without  theee  obligations  and  ntpon- 
atbUitlea.  our  freedoms  would  be  ab- 
aolutely  meaningless.    This  is  what  dis- 
turbs me  gravely  about  the  wave  of  dis- 
sent that  la  reported  from  our  college 
campusea  today.    I  was  particularly  Im- 
pressed by  Oie  editorial  on  this  matt«-  as 
It  appeared  in  the  Orand  Junction,  Colo., 
Dally  SentlneL    I  recommend  It  to  my 
colleagues. 

Wbat^  Pan  AaoDT  Ir? 

It  makaa  a  dramatic  picture-^  you  arent 
perttcular  about  the  honaety  of  tha  drama. 
A  loog-halred.  eloppUy  dreaaed  young  maia 
atanda  batfore  a  televlaton  oamera,  «»M««tiTig 
to  a  crowd  of  'Yiamaoatratora"  that  the  prea- 
«nt  draft  aystam  "tent  fair"  and  that  It 
wtU  "aand  him  out  to  die." 

It  waant  fair  when  the  Sngllah  came  over 
and  tried  to  teU  hU  forefathers  how  to  run 
thla  country  In  ITM.  either.  It  waaQ>t  fair 
thatWaahtngten  had  to  give  up  home,  family 
and  fortune  to  hold  the  oounlzy  together. 

It  waint  fair  when  young  men  died  at 
Oettyaburg  beoauaa  other  man  wanted  the 
right  to  aoatove  the  Mavm.  It  waant  fair 
for  thwiaanda  of  young  maa  to  go  a.000  miHt 
to  aght  a  halMgiieut  Oermany  in  1918  and 
a  fanatical  mtler  In  IMI.  it  waant  fair 
when  boaba  f«l  on  Pearl  Harbor;  It  waant 
f^  tlM»  Ameitaaaa  bad  to  atr^  the  Oom- 
miinlalB  In  ITof  aa. 

R  iMt  fair  that  aoma  atay  at  home  aafaly 
^la  othaci  oMtry  tha  gam.  but  It^  the  way 
tMaaen  wtoo  aa»  whaS  had  to  be  dona  and 
did  tt  bunt  tfalB  Mttoii  and  k^  it 
It  laat  fair  ttek  ooa  maa  d 
Uvea— hot  If  ao  one  dlaa  for  traadom  no  one 


What  really  lent  fair  la  that  huadreda 
of  mmioaaoC  doUara  are  poutad  out  e««ry 
year  to  prorMa  tha  adueatlooal  laatttutlaoa 
and  tha  faoulttaa  for  tha  ooll« 


ffTDDENT  FROTSST  OROUPS  TDRN- 
INO  NATIC»rs  COLUSOE  CAMPOS 
INTO  HOTBED  OF  CIVIL  DISO- 
BEDIENCE 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Rouse  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is  there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  waa  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAOOONNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  as 
week  after  week  and  month  after  month 
roll  by  and  the  Congress  stands  idly  tiy. 
I  become  increasingly  disturbed  over  the 
unbridled  behavior  of  the  so-called  stu- 
dent protest  groups  which  are  turning 
the  Nation's  college  campus  into  a  hot- 
bed of  dvU  disobedience  and  driving  away 
earnest  students  seeking  an  education. 

RecMitly  released  figures  show  that 
freshman  registration  at  the  Berkeley 
campus  of  the  University  of  California  is 
down  21  percent  from  last  year.  This, 
coming  at  the  same  time  that  the  uni- 
versl^  ia  being  proclaimed  as  one  of  the 
Natton's  best. 

You  are  familiar,  I  am  sure,  Mr 
Speaker,  with  the  mid-May  seizure  of  the 
administration  building  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  by  striking  students  and 
the  Easter  riots  at  Berkeley.  These  are 
Just  two  examples  out  of  many.  This 
C(mdltion  must  not  and  cannot  be  allowed 
to  continue.  Thla  Nation  has  long  since 
Climbed  out  of  anarchy  to  a  government 
of  rules,  regulations  and  laws.  These  un- 
disciplined mobe.  assaulting  duly  c<xistl- 
tuted  authority  in  the  guise  of  free  speech, 
and  the  exercise  of  individual  rights.; 
pose  a  very  real  challenge  to  social  order 
that  I  do  not  f  e^  we  can  overlook  or  view 
with  a  patronizing  condescension. 

If  a  bath  and  a  haircut  were  all  these 
mobs  needed,  they  would  not  be  worthy 
of  congressional  Interest.  But  that  is  not 
the  case.  There  can  be  Uttle  question  in 
anyone's  mind,  no  matter  how  liberally  or 
even  radically  his  philosophy  may  be 
oriented,  but  that  these  organisations  are 
either  Communist  directed  or  under  con- 
centrated Red  Infhience. 

I  am  aware  that  the  FBI  is  studying 
one  of  these  groups  at  least,  the  Students 
for  a  Danocratfc  Society,  and  any  be- 
doQlng  Is  better  than  none,  but  an  In- 
vestigation of  far  greater  proportions  is 
called  for. 

I  Introduced  a  bill  last  year  <<antng 
for  Just  such  a  congreaslooal  Inquiry  Into 
mxh  groups  as  StuOenta  for  a  Demoeiat- 
Ic  Bodetiy,  the  W.  E.  B.  DUBols  Clube.  the 
American  Youth  Peace  Crusade.  Ameri- 
can Youth  for  Democracy.  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee.  Labor 
Youth  League  and  the  Black  MusUma. 


My  bill  Is  now  pendhig  la  the  Bowa 
Committee  on  Un-American  ActhStS 

The  so-called  Free  Speech  MovemiS 
has  long  since  revealed  Itself  to  be  a  fret 
fllth  movement.  Cartoonist  Al  Cteo 
choae  the  right  name  for  these  radioS 
when  he  portrayed  them  in  his  «wiwu 
atrip,  "L'U  Abner."  Capp  caUed  tw 
S^iHJL.  which  stands  for  StudS 
Wildly  Indignant  About  Nearly  Evn- 
thing.  Th^  are  swine  and  more  and 
unless  Congress  asserts  itaelf  with  an 
investigation  and  appropriate  legislatka 
It  will  not  be  the  meek  who  inherit  tbe 
earth,  it  will  be  the  dirt  who  Inherit  It 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  losing  count  of  the 
number  of  times  I  have  addressed  the 
House  and  urged  action  on  our  behalf 
but,  if  necessary,  I  have  no  reservation 
about  speaking  on  the  subject  every  day 
if  that  is  what  It  takes  to  stir  us  to  action. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  join  me  lo 
pressing  for  this  hivestigation  and  at 
once. 


"THOSE   WHO   FIGHT  THE  PREBI. 

DENT  WITH  THE  NATION  AT  WAR" 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  frwn 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Shreveport  Tlmea  published  an  editorial 
in  their  May  31  issue  that  so  perfectly 
echoes  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
those  who  snipe  at  the  President  over 
the  situation  in  Vietnam,  that  it  would  be 
redundant  for  me  to  add  anything  else. 
It  is  brilliantly  clear  and  brilliantly 
written.  I  would  like,  by  inserting  It 
here  in  the  Raooto.  to  associate  mysdf 
with  the  smtiments  expressed  in  it  and, 
at  the  same  time,  urge  every  Member, 
regardless  of  party,  to  read  it. 

TBoaa  Who  Famr  thx  PtaaiDKNT  with  tbi 
Nation  at  Wax 


"Here  n*U  M  honored  glory  an  Amerlcen 
eoUUer  known  but  to  Ood." — ^Inacrlptloa  on 
the  Tomb  of  tbe  Unknowna  In  Arlington 
Cemetery. 

The  Tomb  of  the  Utiknowna  In  Arlington 
Cemetery  originally  was  the  Tckmb  of  tha 
Unknown  Soldier,  ao  called  because  a  single 
unldentmed  American  killed  in  action  tn 
Ftance  In  World  War  I  Uy  burled  there— 
aymboUc  of  the  herolam  and  eacrlfloe  of  tens 
of  thffliaanda  of  young  Americans  In  tbat 
oonfllet. 

After  that  war  eadod.  tha  ramalna  of  three 
unklenttfled  ^wf^^fiiir  killed  In  three  dlflkr- 
ent  battlee  were  placed  In  flag  draped  oodtaia 
Inalda  a  tent  at  Chalona-aur-lfam,  France. 
A  Sergeant,  caixylng  a  roee.  walked  in.  Td 
him  had  been  aaalgnad  the  duty  of  selecting 
one  of  the  three  to  reat  forever  In  ArUngtoo, 
hla  Identity  known  only  to  God.  Be  {daoed 
the  roee  oo  one  ooOn.  It  waa  transported 
to  Waahlngt(m  and  burled  at  Arlington  on 
November  11.  1021  In  the  preeenoe  of  Preal- 
dant  Warren  O.  Harding. 

Stnoa  then,  unknown  dead  from  WcrkI 
War  n  and  the  Korean  War  have  been  plaoed 
alongalde  the  vlotlm  of  World  War  I.  Tbay 
are  aymbollo  of  Amarloanlam  ItaeU:  of  free- 
dom and  American  wUIlngneee  to  flght  for  It 
anywhere  on  earth:  of  the  q>lrlt.  tbe  saerl- 
flce.  the  wUUngneaa  to  die  that  marked  tbstr 
forebaan  In  building  a  nation. 
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;.  is  Preoldeiit  Jnhnaon    .        , 

faab  of  the  Unknownia  yUrtanlay  one's 
tboughts  eaaUy  may  have  drifted  back  to 
Individual  Inddenta  of  berolsov  bravery,  gal- 
lantry of  Americans  In  time  of  war. 

Tbere  was  Nathan  Hale  inTthe  American 
arrolutlon  who,  captured  as  K'  spy,  told  the 
British:  "/  only  regret  that  i  have  bttf  one 
Uft  to  lose  for  my  country."!  Nearly  three 
foartera  of  a  century  earUer  ai  poet  ( Joe^>h 
addlson),  dead  long  before  j^  ^mtrlcan 
BsTOlutlon  began,  wrote  similar  words: 

-What  pity  U  it  that  we  oa^idie  but  once 
to  ttve  OUT  country !''  1 1 

And  Stephen  tiecatur,  that  Unaging  Naval 
beroof  the  War  of  1813:  | 

"Our  country!  In  her  Intercourse  with 
foreign  nations  may  the  always  be  tn  the 
rifU;  but  our  country,  right  ir  wrong." 

Decatur  spoke  thoee  words  ae  a  toast  at 
Ibafolk,  VlrglnU.  In  ISie.         j 

m  his  brief  addreee  at  the  Arlington  Tomb 
at  the  Unknown*  yesterday,  President  John- 
KO  read  a  list  of  names — namee  most  Ameri- 
cans never  beard,  or  at  least  ao  not  remem- 
btr.    Then  he  identified  thenl — 

Tbe  first  American  killed  iit  Oreeoe  when 
President   Truman   sent   mllil^ry   t-wnm«   to 
tiist  country  in  1M7  to  teach  t 
to  defeat  the  oncoming  hordes 
pMRlUas. 

Tbe  first  American  to  die 
time"  airlift  of  1949  when  S. 
AUled  access  to  West  Berlin. 

Ihe  first  American  to  die 
Korea. 

The  first  American  to  die 
■Kkbower's  defense  of  the 

The  first  American  to  die 
tRMibles  under  Preaident  K 

ihot  down  while  flsring  an ^^ 

papblc  plane,  one  of  thoee  iwbich  finally 
frovsd  to  President  Kennedy  tl^at  Russia  had 
taitalled  baUistic  missUes  capable  of  reach- 
ing as  far  as  the  Hudson  Bay! in  northern 
Ctiisda.  'I 

The  first  American  to  die  ita  Viet  Nam 
which  now  is  Preeldent  Johneon's  i»'oblem. 

Obviously  tbe  President  was  listing  theae 
tsiss  to  emphasize  that  the  United  Statee 
bst  gone  thousands  of  miles  Idverseas  with 
Ito  military  strength  to  protect!  jtreedom  and 
halt  Communism  on  at  least laaU  a  doaen 
oocMlons,  and  under  four  Pres^denta,  all  of 
thh  merely  in  the  quarter  of  aldenturv  since 
World  War  n  ended.  j" 

Sympathy  for  this  President  iar  the  United 
8*»t«s  as  he  stood  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
hwwDs  yesterday  certainly  mu^t  have  weUed 
from  the  hearts  of  many  as  he  read  his  list 
tt  names,  as  if  he  were  Informing  the  re- 
gains of  those  three  heroes  of  three  bloody 
•MS  that  they  are  symbolic  of  ithe  sacrlflcee 
tt  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amprlcana  back 
through  the  years;  and  that^ere  stai  are 
"••■es  of  Americans  seeking  tol^arry  on. 

Tet,  here  was  the  first  Preilldent  of  the 
tJBlted  States  ever  to  be  denied  the  support 
<f  major  leckdershlp  of  his  own  poUtlcal  party 
*h«  his  country — our  country— was  at  war, 
w  youth  dying  in  ever  Increaatag  numbcie 
wj  by  day.  ^ 

Here  was  the  first  President  <if  the  United 
»tee  ever  to  face  organlaed  nationwide 
mves  against  his  constitutional!  conduct  of  a 
*tt;  drives  in  many  cases  cl4arly  of  dU- 
J5*l^— not  merely  to  the  Co|4mander-ln- 


farWIy  at  the  eal  faith  who  should  have  been  standing 
firmly  at  his  side,  or  stepping  aside  untU  the 
war  could  be  won. 
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There  is  Senator  J.  Whxiam  PtTiaaioRr, 
Arkansas  Democrat,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Never  before  in 
American  history  has  the  Chairman  of  a 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  Congress 
carried  on  endleesly  against  the  policies  of 
hla  naUon  aa  set  by  hla  Preaident  In  time  of 
bloody  war. 

Never  before  has  a  Congressional  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  conducted  open  and  pub- 
lic hearings  with  carefully  selected  wltneaaee 
and  special  provisions  made  for  television 
broadcasting  to  every  home  in  the  nation 
with  a  TV  set  and  with  people  willing  to 
listen,  attacking  the  President's  policies  In 
time  of  war. 

Never  before  has  such  a  Committee  back- 
ground and  setup  been  tised  by  prominent 
Senators  to  attack  their  own  party's  leader, 
their  own  nation's  leader,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  all  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
coimtry— the  Chief  Bxecutlve  of  it. 

Never  before  has  a  President  of  the  United 
States  had  to  conduct  a  war  thousands  of 
miles  away  with  the  Majority  Leader  of  his 
own  party  In  the  Senate— Senator  Maks- 
tOLD — constantly  opposing  him. 

Never  before  has  a  President  of  the  United 
States  had  to  submit  to  periodical  attack  on 
his  conduct  of  a  war  from  the  brothers  of  the 
President  whose  assassination  put  him  into 
ofllce. 


1,739  in  the  Meziean  war;  885  m  tha  Spaalah 
American  War.  In  Viet  Nam.  the  total  now 
laeloBe  to  s,700  deatha  and  19,000  woundad. 
Fortunately  medical  adenoe  and  the  hell- 
copter  transportation  have  resulted  in  deaths 
of  lees  than  l  per  cent  of  the  woimded. 

AU  of  theae  were  wars  for  freedom  for 
•omabody  or  to  protect  aomebody's  freedom; 
to  halt  aggreaalon  by  ttie  strong  agalnat  the 

iMt  the  Fulbrlghta  whine,  let  the  Kan- 
nedya  rant,  let  the  aelf-atyled  InteUeotuala 
such  as  Prof.  Kenneth  Oalbraith— the  "big 
brain"  of  the  Kennedy  '^^^jT\tr  in  1880  and 
the  man  whoee  books  were  translated  Uito 
nine  foreign  languages  by  Khrushchev  be- 
cause he  liked  them  ao  w^ — aqueal.  Let 
the  Wayne  Moraea  roar.  Their  utteianoea 
and  actions  may  hamper  our  war  efforta. 
■niey  may  prolong  the  combat  in  Viet  Nam 
and  thus  increase  the  number  of  dead  and 
wounded.  But  they  are  not  America,  and 
may  they  never  be. 


-     . ,    .,.,  .„.,  CoUm 

Ww  but  of  disloyalty  to  the  Uatlon  Itself. 

Bsre  was  the  only  Preaident  df  the  United 
wstes  who  had  ever  had  to  flght  a  cold  war, 
™cfly  agalnat  leaders  of  his  Mm  poatical 
P«ty,  whUe  trying  to  carry  oi|4  his  duties 
aoMiductlng  a  bloody,  dirty,  ttiael  but  ab- 
wutely  eaaentlal  war  thouaai4e  of  mUee 
wty. 

Here  was  the  first  President  c  f  the  United 
2|*»  who  had  ever  faced  topoaltton— 
«wclsmsomatimeasoreckleaa<Mi  to  be  con- 
JjgJ'We,  and  aU  of  It  weU  plianed-^rom 
"^mi  government  leaders  of  hl^lown  polltl- 


Prealdent  Johnaon  alad  has  erttleUm  now 
from  some  Republicans.  But  it  is  not  the 
type  of  criticism  that  comes  from  the  Ftd- 
brlghts,  the  Wayne  Morses,  the  Kennedys,  the 
Mansflelds  and  such.  The  criticism  from 
within  the  Democratic  Party  Is  certain,  If 
what  the  critics  demand  is  done,  to  cause  this 
nation  to  lose  this  war  completely.  They 
deny  that  they  want  a  "pxill  out"  of  Ameri- 
can forces.  Instead,  they  proclaim  they  want 
a  stalemate,  although,  they  wUl  not  use  that 
word.  But  what  they  would  get  would  be  full 
defeat  and  dishonorable  appeasement, 
whether  they  wanted  It  or  not. 

Originally,  with  few  exceptions — Senator 
RuaszLL  LoNo  of  Lotilslana  and  Senator 
RicHAao  Rtraaau,  of  Georgia  are  two — the 
major  support  for  tbe  President  in  bis  con- 
duct of  the  Viet  Nam  war  came  from  Repub- 
lican leaders.  The  fact  that  some  of  them 
no  longer  support  him  is  due  to  their  belief 
that  he  Is  yielding  too  much  to  the  demands 
for  stalemate  and  appteasement  and  is  not 
wUling  to  flght  the  war  to  win.  It  Is  criti- 
cism based  on  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  their 
coimtry.  No  one  can  criticize  them  for 
wanting  the  war  won.  But  those  who  want 
it  lost — those  who  oppose  the  President  so 
vigorously  in  and  out  of  the  halls  of  Congress 
almost  every  day — deserve  far  more  than 
criticism;  they  deserve,  and  have  in  many 
instancea,  contempt. 

Perhapa  some  of  theae  men  should  turn  to 
a  bit  of  simple  mathematics.  They  talk  of 
present  disorders,  street  .  demonstrations, 
executions  in  South  Viet  Nam.  Have  they 
forgotten  that  12.000  South  Vietnamaae, 
committing  no  crime  save  to  wiMix  for  free- 
dom, for  tbe  Tiffiit  to  Uve,  for  the  right  to 
support  themselves,  were  murdered  by  the 
Communists  be/ore  the  United  States  began 
moving  in  with  real  military  strength? 

Have  they  forgotten  that  already  almoet 
as  many  Americans  have  been  killed  In  Viet 
Ifam  aa  were  killed  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion? 

Have  they  fcngotten  that  aa  many  Ameri- 
can soldiers  have  been  IclUed  In  Viet  Nam 
as  were  killed  In  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
Mexican  War  combined? 

The  total  Amerloan  deaths  In  the  Revolu- 
tion were  4,435;  2,260  in  the  War  of  1812; 


A  MEMORIAL  DAY  SPEECH  DE8ERV- 
INO  EVERYDAY  ATTENTION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  conseit  to  extend  my 
remaito  at  this  point  in  the  Raooas  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  that  of  pur 
colleagues  in  the  House,  and  that  of 
Americans  everywhere  to  a  most  Indira- 
tional  message  delivered  Memoilal  Day 
at  the  annual  obeervanoe  In  ShamiDck, 
Tex.,  in  the  district  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent. 

The  speaker  was  the  Reverend  l4yman 
Paul  Wood,  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  Shamrock. 

Our  Nation  and  our  way  of  life  have  come 
to  us  out  of  the  crucible  of  suffmtng  and 
sacrifice — 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Wood  told  the  group 
assembled  at  Shamrock  Oemeteiy  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  dead  of  Ave  wars.  The 
program  was  sponsored  by  the  DeShaso> 
George  Post,  American  Legion. 

I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  M.  H.  Clay.  Jr., 
of  Shamrock,  for  calling  to  my  attention 
these  words  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wood, 
for,  Indeed,  his  thoughts  deserve  recall- 
ing on  Memorial  Days  and  the  days  in 
between. 

The  text  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wood's 
speech  is  as  follows: 

During  the  darkest  days  of  World  War  I, 
the  late  Sir  William  Robertson  Nlcoll,  editor 
of  the  Brltlah  Weekly,  was  asked  to  addreaa 
a  congregation  of  Christian  ministers  Hla 
text  was  Hebrews  9 :2»— "Without  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  there  Is  no  remission  (foralve- 
nees  of  sins)." 

He  began  by  quoting:  "Without  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  tbere  U"  .  .  .  (then  he  paused) 
and  then  began  again  .  .  .  "without  tha 
shedding  of  blood  .  .  .  there  !a  .  .  .  nothing, 
no  coimtry,  no  civilization,  no  Christianity." 

In  other  words  without  the  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice there  Is  .  .  .  nothing.  I  do  not  know 
why  this  is  true  but  I  do  know  that  this  trath 
is  deeply  imbedded  In  the  natiire  of  reality. 
Tha  greateat  things  in  life  only  come  oat  of 
Morifloe  and  aufferlng. 

Thla  Memorial  Day.  1866,  la  a  oaU  to  r«- 
mambar  thoae  who  have  died,  thoae  who  are 
<lying.  sad  thoae  who  wlU  die  in  oider  that 
we  might  have  the  oppnrtnwttife  and  blaaa- 
Ings  that  are  ours  today. 
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rttA  tttn*  tMf .  aaaiad  ToBuv  atooA  to  Ikoiu 
if  •  tton  window  sad  loefewt  at  a  Miwiutlil 
Day  dlapUy.  Ba  f — <l  w^rly  «t  •  teld  o( 
■nwU  eroMH.  uul  «zel*lin«l,  'Xook,  DxMy, 
look  «t  mil  the  TBI  Do  ttey  aU  lUad  tar 
Tommy  r* 

"Tw."  tiM  tetbor  aaawand.  "in  •  w»y  ttey 
do.  TbOM  Tli  arc  laaUy 
nprMmta  tto  kyrtans  dvnatlan  of  « 
tor  Tonuny  and  bli  tamlly,  and  hla  nAttan." 
llamorUI  Day  now  marka  tba  Irlbate  made 
in  ttM  Uitfted  States  to  tbe  dead  of  aU  Ita 
wani 

Oart  Saadbnrt-  when  prwented  the  GkM 
Medal  for  hlatory  and  tolognq>hy  by  the 
Academy  of  Arte  and  Lettwe  aald,  "We  And 
It  momeotous  that  Uneoln  uaed  the  word  re- 
eponalMllty  oaarly  aa  often  aa  be  uaed  the 
word  freedom.  The  tree  men  of  the  wortd 
of  arts  and  lettera  can  weQ  adc  themaelvei 
•vary  day  and  almoet  aa  a  ritual;  who  paid 
fbr  my  freedom  and  what  tbe  price,  and  am 
X  aooiebow  beholdenf  Tbe  queetlon  la  not 
rhetorical.  R  is  a  burning  and  terrible  his- 
torical question." 

And  oertatnly  it  la  a  qnestton  to  ask  our- 
aalTaa  not  only  on  Mamorlal  Day  but  every 
<toyl  4 

Our  nation  and  our  way  of  life  have  crane 
to  uaout  of  tbe  crucible  of  sufferlsc  and 
aaonllde.  Think  of  that  winter  of  1777  and 
1778.  General  Washington  and  hla  men  were 
at  VaUaly  Forvs.  They  had  been  defeated 
twice  and  they  wec«  without  food,  wHtaont 
clothing,  without  shelter.  Tbouaanda  of 
them  were  barefooted  as  tbe  snows  of  winter 
feU;  barefoot  and  In  rags,  their  footprints 
left  splotches  of  blood  red  <»  tbe  white  snow. 
LtssT  men  would  have  given  up.  They 
would  have  said,  "It  is  not  worth  It."  But 
Oeoigc  Waahlngtan  prayed.  Again  and  again 
ha  deolared  that  It  was  Ood  who  sustained 
him  and  steadied  him  In  thoee  trying  hours. 
Bomehow  he  must  have  known:  "Without 
the  sptrlt  of  saerlfloe  no  new  nation  founded 
upon  tbe  prlnclplee  of  Christianity  could  be 
establlshed." 

Think  at  the  tremendous  saerlflce  invtdved 
In  keeping  our  nation  free.  On  AprU  la, 
1881.  tbe  national  dag  was  fired  on  by  tbe 
bombardmant  of  Port  Sumter  and  tbe  Civil 
War  was  on.  It  waa  too  late  In  God's  pro- 
gram to  have  a  nation  founded  upon  the 
prtnoCple  of  human  slavery.  It  took  four 
Week  purgatorial  years  of  soltsrlng  and 
dsatb.  bat  somehow,  Abraham  Uneoln  mivt 
have  known.  "Without  the  q>lrlt  of  saerlfloe 
slavery  could  not  be  abolished."  And  we 
dont  know  yet  whatlt  will  oost  to  wash  racial 
prejudice  out  of  our  mlndsl 

Look  at  the  fearfOI  cost  in  suffering  and 
aaerlflce  oocaaloned  by  World  Wars  I  and  n 
askd  the  awful  speetaele  of  Korea. 

We  forget  so  qutekly.  It  seems  that  wa 
really  do  need  Memorial  Day  to  help  us  to  re- 
msmbsr  and  to  be  grateful.  It  is  so  easy 
to  take  our  freedom  and  liberty  for  granted. 
We  revert  so  quickly  to  llvee  of  selflshnsse 
and  ease  and  forget  the  fearful  sacrlflcsa 
made  by  minions  of  our  fellow  men.  And  yet 
there  are  fathers  and  mothers  and  husbands 
*nd  wlvee  and  sons  and  daughters  who  can 
never  forget. 

One  mother  said  some  time  ago.  "X  hold 
no  causa  worthy  of  my  eon's  life." 

But  the  truth  is  U  thara  had  not  been 
mothers  who  gave  thalr  eons  and  sons  who 
gave  tbamselves.  life  would  not  be  worth  Uv- 
Ing  for  any  us.  Tbe  Duke  of  Otmande  un- 
derstood this.  When  scftwme  commiserated 
him  on  tba  sore  loss  of  his  son.  he  said.  "Z 
would  not  give  ay  dead  eon  for  tba  beat 
Uvtag  son  la  Ohrtrtaartcsn" 


friende  sought 
to  eympatblae  with  bar  over  the  eon  cite  loafe 
In  the  battle  «f  BUtatn.  aald.  "Ha  Uvad  for 
and  than  he  died  f«r  B^w 
Mar  sold  ha  bave 


Vlttwvf  the  spirit  of  saorlAoe,  fteedoat 
oould  not  have  bssB  pstpetuatad.  and  It  can- 
not be  perpetuated.  So.  we  need  this  Memo- 
rial Day  beeauae  there  are  too  many  (dont 
think  thalr  number  la  large,  but  I  fear  their 
number  la  growing  and  even  one  is  too  many) 
«ho  arc  willing  to  aoeept  the  beneflts  of  a 
free  society  but  not  tbe  Obligations  that  ac- 
company those  benefits. 

It  is  reported  that  the  first  man  to  gain 
national  attention  Cor  burning  bis  draft  card 
was  a  young  man  who  all  his  life  had  lived 
as  a  beneficiary  of  government  aid.  Bis 
whole  conditioning  was  that  of  receiving 
without  offering  anything  in  return. 

May  God  deUver  \u  from  this  kind  of  tgiiit. 
l^  us  be  thankful  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  in  Vietnam  and  many 
other  parte  of  the  world  who  are  wytt^g 
sacrifices  for  their  country.  Some  of  them 
hate  war  aa  much  as  the  dissenters  hate  war. 
Tbey  want  to  return  to  their  education  and 
their  civilian  careers.  They  suffer  from  the 
separation  trom  their  families. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  dissenters 
should  be  dsnled  the  right  of  dissent — ^that's 
one  of  the  freedoms  worth  dying  to  protect, 
too.  But  I  do  mean  to  say  that  the  very  least 
any  of  us  can  do  Is  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  brave  young  men  wbo  risk  their  lives 
because  they  believe  our  nation  is  involved 
In  a  struggle  vital  to  the  cause  of  f reedran 
and  beeauae  they  believe  one  of  tbe  respon- 
sibilities of  those  who  benefit  from  freedom 
Is  to  ewe  their  nation  when  they  an  called. 
It  waa  October  8.  1918.  The  place  was  in 
Argonne  In  World  War  I.  Lt.  Hamilton  had 
been  separated  from  his  men,  and  he  waa 
slowly  mating  bis  way  acroes  no  man's  iund 
to  join  them.  He  was  under  gun  fire  from 
German  snipers.  He  would  calculate  how 
far  he  could  lunge  and  then  fall  behind  an 
embankment  before  tbe  bullets  could  reach 
him. 

Be  would  lunge  a  few  feet.  There  would 
be  a  burst  of  gun  fire,  and  bullets  would 
^^atter  the  dust  about  him. 

Suddenly,  be  came  upon  Major  Garda  sit- 
ting In  a  trench.  Mi^Jor  Garda  was  in  tbe 
medical  oorpe  of  the  35tb  Division  from 
Kansas.  Oxily  a  few  feet  away  was  the  body 
of  a  aoldler  who  had  been  killed  only  a  mo- 
ment before.  His  body  was  badly  torn  from 
bullets  and  his  face  was  bloody  and  covered 
with  dirt. 

The  major  said,  "Ueutenant  are  you  re- 
ligious?" "Tes  sir"  "Tm  not.  Tou  a  church 
member?"  "Tea."  "Tm  not,  tbe  cburtOi  is 
fuU  of  hypocrites."  "Tes  sir.  That's  right, 
sir.  rve  been  in  it  all  my  life.  I  ought  to 
know." 

The  major  paused.  "No,  I'm  not  religious, 
but  I  saw  snmsthing  on.  that  boy's  face  a 
moment  ago  that  I  shall  never  forget  as  long 
asIUve.  I  saw  him  when  he  was  hit.  It  was 
awful.  Be  rolled  over  groaning  and  writhing 
in  agony.  Suddenly,  he  saw  that  crucifix 
yonder  when  the  chaplain  had  been  having 
services.    He  saw  the  figure  of  Jesus  on  tbe 


"He  looked  at  it  a  minute.  Then,  sum- 
moning all  the  strength  he  bad.  he  saluted, 
and  aa  he  sank  down  on  the  ground,  he 
Bnlled  ae  though  be  were  very  happy,  and  he 
muttered  lite  too,  Jeeus.  Me  too,'  and  he  was 
dead. 

Bto  identlfled  blmaelf  with  Jesus  who  said, 
"Hs  that  saveth  bis  Ufa  shaU  lose  it  but  he 
that  loeeth  bis  Ufe  for  my  sake  diaU  eave  It.' " 

Without  the  sptelt  of  saerlfloe,  theta  la 


ix>BBYiNo  Acnvnr  of  post  op- 
pice  DEPARTICENT  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  DERWINBKL  Mr.  BixmkBt,  I  aik 
uftaBlmooB  ooDsent  to  addreas  tbe  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re. 
marks,  and  to  Indode  eaEtraoeous  matter. 


Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  tiMra  ohJedkn 
to  the  request  at  the  Bentleman  tnn 
nilnols? 
There  was  no  ohleetlan. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  iti.  Speaker  b 
May  11.  I  caned  the  attention  of  th. 
Members  at  the  House  to  the/lobts^ 
activity  of  the  Post  Qfflce  D^arteiS 
toaployees  which  I  sssumed  was  hft^ 
done  without  the  Imowledge  of  the  Post, 
master  General.  It  is  stffl  my  presunm. 
tion  that  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  Is  per- 
sonally  Innocent  of  the  deliberate  ddl- 
ance  of  the  law  that  Is  being  carried  on 
tar  some  postal  officials. 

-'May  I  remind  the  House  that  the  law 
expressly  forbids  that  money  appn^. 
ated  by  Congress  "be  used  directly  or 
indirectly  to  pay  for  any  personal  serr- 
Ice,  advertisement,  telegram,  telephone, 
letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or  otber 
device.  Intended  or  designed  to  influeooe 
In  any  manner  a  Member  of  Coagnm, 
to  favor  or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise, 
any  legislation  or  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress." 

I  insert  in  the  Rscoto  as  a  contlnot- 
tkm  of  my  remarks  excerpts  from  tbe 
National  Association  of  Postmaiten 
June  1  bulletin: 

TiMiWitiTva  BsroBT— PsaciL  Post  Bu 
UrgttitI    Plash    Urgentl 
TO  Xacr  PosTMAsna  Who  Basse  Tms: 

Tour  active  support  is  needed  now  .  .  . 
Not  tomorrow;  not  next  week  . .  .  but  todayl 

Pleaae  wire,  phone  or  write  your  Congr«»- 
man  immediately  and  urge  him  to  vote  for 
Hit.  14904,  the  Paro«I  Poet  BiU.  Bren  If  jm 
bave  contacted  him  before  <and  most  of  yea 
bav^,  do  it  again.  It  is  vltaUy  impcrtaat 
that  we  remind  each  and  every  member  of 
the  House  of  Bepresentatlvee  of  our  ooa- 
tlnued  Interest  in  this  bill. 

We  must  not  delay! 

HJt.  14904  (ftarmerty  identified  as  HB. 
13Se7)  will  come  up  for  vote  In  tbe  Hook 
almost  any  day  now.  It  has  been  rewrttdn, 
renumbered,  and  favtHably  reported  by  ths 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvO 
Service  by  a  17  to  3  vote.  This  u  greatl  B 
indicates  the  effective  work  of  TOU  and  otbw 
postmasters.  But  we  cant  aiford  to  rast  oa 
tbsse  laurels. 

During  the  next  M-bours  let's  combine  oor 
efforts  and  llteraUy  bombard  Capitol  am 
with  messages.  After  you  have  contseted 
your  Congressman  by  phone,  telegram  or 
letter,  phone  neighboring  postmasters  and 
ask  them  to  do  likewise.  Suggest  that  thsy 
also  call  other  nearby  postmasters,  smphs- 
slae  to  aU  the  abeotate  neoeeslty  for  imms- 
diate  activity. 

Clearly,  the  National  AssocUtion  d 
Postmasters  is  urging  members  to  defy 
the  law  and  lobby  for  this  bUl.  Then- 
fore,  I  am  again  writtog  to  the  Port- 
master  Oeneral.  submitting  the  evidence 
stated  here  and  asking  him  to  give  tble 
matter  his  immediate,  personal  atteor 
tion. 


June  6,  19m 
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INniATZON  OP  HEARXNOS  ON 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  ranaxfci 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  8PBABXR.  Is  there  objeettoD 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentuckyt 

There  was  no  objeetlan. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  f^oeaker,  the 
Qeeretaiy   d   Health.   Educatkm.  and 


on  Novem- 

"Education 

ork"  set  the 

gs  which 

1  Subcom- 

25,  1963. 


Welfare,  upon  direction  at  the  President, 
OD  February  20.  1961,  ;  Convened  an 
advisory  body  drawn  frotB  the  educa- 
tlonBl  profession,  labor.  'Industry' and 
uriculture.  and  the  lay  public,  together 
with  repre8«itatlveB  frran'tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and '  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  review' kind  evaluate 
Federal  acts  dealing  with  vocational  edu- 
cation and  to  make  recomiiiiendations  for 
improving  or  redirecting  |the  programs. 
The  panel  concluded  its ' 
ber  22,  1962,  and  its  re: 
for  s  Changing  World  of 
itage  for  congressional  hi 
were  initiated  by  the 
mittee  on  Education  on 
On  the  basis  of  the  advisory  committee's 
leport  and  the  hearings,  ^Ji.  4955,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act*  of  1963.  was 
fashioned  and  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress—Public Law  88-210. 1 1  Even  though 
the  act  authorized  t 
redirected  vocational 
grams  in  fiscal  year  1 
act  was  not  finally  f 
December  18,  1963.  no 
were  provided  for  fiscal  y 
lequently,  the  new  proi 
by  the  legislation  have  oi 
ttve  for  2  full  academic 
fresslonal  review  of  p: 
has  not  been  feasible  unt: 

On  June  9  the  Oeneral  l9ubcommlttee 
on  Education  will  initiate  hearings  on 
vocational  education  withjthe  following 
objectives: 

First.  To  consider  lei 
before  the  subcommittee 
Uiorisations  for  the  Vi 
tion  Act  of  1963  and  to 
lions  of  sections  13  and  1 
residential  vocational  schools  and  the  vo 
cational  education  work-s^dy  program; 

Second.  To  determine  thQ  effectiveness 
of  the  legislation  broadeBlng  occupa- 
tional categories  for  whijcih  vocational 
education  training  is  affo|Dded  in  State 
and  local  programs ; 

Third.  To    ascertain    the    extent    to 
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because  the 
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^priations 
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operation 
time. 


tion  pending 

increase  au- 
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dealing  with 
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technical 
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which  the  States  are  u 
analysis  data  in  restructi 
education   offerings   in 
schools   and   postsecoi 
education  programs ; 

Fourth.  To  examine  thd  junmet  needs 
of  the  1963  legislation,  and ; 

Fifth.  To  examine  the  administration 
of  the  Vocational  Educati(k  Act  of  1963, 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  ai|^  the  Oeorge 
Barden  Act. 

These  hearings  will 
quirements  in  the  legislai 
•ppointment   of    a    Natli 
Council  this  year  for  the 
▼iewing  the  admlnistretii 
tlonal  education  proL 
federal  funds  and  also  co! 


de  with  re- 
as  to  the 

Advisory 

of  re- 

of  the  Yoea- 

alded  with 

ides  with  the 


time  that  authorizations  i^ider  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  reddh  the  celling 
of  $225  million.  li 

It  will  be  recalled  thati  Itfae  panel  of 
consultants  reporting  in  il962  recom- 
mended a  Federal  expendltiire  in  1963-64 
of  MOO  million  to  meet  We  Immediate 
needs  of  vocational  edueawn.  Tlie  ac- 
tual authoriaatlons  provldttl  by  the  Vo- 
e^ttonal  Education  Act  of  ,1963  were  $60 
■BlUion  for  fiscal  year  196|^— not  appro- 
CXn 775— Part  » 


prlated— $118,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1965, 
$177,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1906.  and  $225 
million  for  fiscal  year  1967.  The  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  felt  that 
the  panel  of  consultants'  reoommoMled 
Federal  approprlationii  constituted  a  rea- 
sonably accurate  measure  of  the  need  for 
activity  tn  tbe  vocational  education  field 
and  so  stated  In  its  report — House  Report 
393,  88th  Congress.  However  the  com- 
mittee stated: 

Taking  Into  coosidention  the  administra- 
tive Impoeslblllty  of  immediately  expanding 
tbe  psesent  program  In  twms  of  such  mag- 
nitude, the  ^aduated  Increases  In  appropria- 
tions authorised  by  this  bill  represent  the 
Judgment  of  the  Committee  ss  to  feasible 
levels  of  ei9>end^tures  tor  ths  next  four  years. 

Of  concern  to  the  subcommittee  In  its 
current  hearings  wUl  be  the  Questi^Hi  of 
whether  or  not  the  present  authoriza- 
tions are  adequate  to  meet  vocational 
education  needs  throughout  the  Nation. 

It  is  appropriate  to  observe  at  this 
point  that  the  primary  inspiration  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  was  the 
recognition  that  changes  in  vocations 
uid  the  Job  market  occasioned  by  tre- 
mendous technological  advances  made  in 
the  last  two  decades  rendered  obsolete 
Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  con- 
cepts of  the  direction  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. Adding  to  the  complexities 
confronting  vocational  education  in 
preparing  people  for  occupatlcms  are  the 
increased  moUllty  of  the  labor  force  and 
the  rapid  changes  which  are  occurring  in 
Job  skill  requirements.  These  changes 
caused  many  of  our  expert  witnesses  to 
testify  that  vocational  education  pro- 
grams should  be  structured  to  the  reality 
that  the  average  person  will  likely  under- 
take several  Job  changes  during  a  llfe- 
thne,  which  require  comprehensive 
skilled  training. 

For  the  first  time  In  Federal  legislation 
deaUng  with  vocational  education,  the 
1963  act  required  periodic  analysis  of 
current  manpower  needs  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities in  evaluating  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.  The  subcommittee  is 
anxious  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  new 
Federal  funds  are  being  used  to  strength- 
en the  new  occupational  fields  for  which 
Federal  fimds  may  be  expended  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

The  1963  act  authorized  new  researeh 
funds  to  assist  vocational  educaton  in 
the  development  of  new  ourriculums, 
materials,  new  techniques  of  instruction, 
as  well  as  in  other  aspects  of  vocational 
education  tn  ua.  effort  to  assure  Increased 
effectiveness  and  Improved  quality  of 
program  offerings.  The  committee  win 
be  concerned  with  the  dissemination  and 
implementation  of  such  research 
findings. 

The  1963  act  sought  to  strengthen  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  vocational 
education  institutions  which  devote  fuU 
time  to  preparation  of  students  for 
skilled  occupations  and  in  this  connec- 
tion for  the  first  time  authorized  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  the  construction  of 
facilities.  The  extent  to  which  such  fa- 
culties are  capable  of  accommodating  the 
demand  of  students  for  enrollment  Is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  the  subcom- 


mittee and  win  be  fiiOy  explored 
the  courae  of  the  hearings. 

The  subocanmlttee  will  be  concerned 
with  tbe  administration  of  the  Act  of 
1968,  the  Oeorge-Barden  Act.  and  tht 
Smith-Hughes  Act  by  the  Ofke  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  State  agencies  admlnls- 
teting  the  programs  authorized  by  these 
laws. 

Based  upon  preliminary  Infbimatloa 
as  to  the  need  for  strengthening  our  vo- 
cational education  eOorts,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  tram  the  State  of 
Washington,  Uxjtb  MBdb,  and  I  have 
introduced  HJt  15444  and  HJt  15445  ta 
increase  authorizations  for  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1983  so  that  they 
will  more  closely  amroxlmate  the  actual 
funding  levels  which  the  panel  of  con- 
sultants, reporting  in  1962,  and  our  sub- 
oommittee  findings  of  1963  Indicated 
would  be  necessary  to  meet  our  national 
goals  and  needs  in  this  Important  field. 

Fbially,  the  subcommittee  will  be  oon«- 
cemed  with  the  training  and  recrultmait 
-of  vocational  education  Instruotors. 
While  the  1963  act  authorizes  expendi- 
ture of  vocational  education  funds  for 
the  training  of  vocational  eduoatlaa 
teachers,  there  is  considerate  evidence 
to  the  fact  that  these  provisions  of  the 
law  may  require  strengthening. 

I  am  hcq^eful  that  Members  (A  the 
Congress  will  put  in  their  appearanoe 
before  the  subcommittee  on  this  in^por* 
tant  legislation. 


RED  TRADE  IN  THE  ELECTION  YEAR 

Mr.  OROVKR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gsntteman 
from  Illinois  CMr.  DzswikskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
matter  which  has  had  my  Bpedal  atten- 
tion has  been  the  propaganda  drive  of  the 
administration  to  soften  up  tbe  pubUe  to 
pennlttlng  it  to  bolster  the  Communist 
dlotatonhipe  d  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  Itsdf  through  trade 
agreements. 

I  insert  in  the  Ricou)  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks an  addreas  by  Mr.  Steven  Gereben, 
president  of  the  Washington  chapter  of 
the  Hungarian  Freedom  Flghten'  XM- 
eration,  made  at  the  executive  board 
meeting  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  May  28, 
1966: 

Ra>  TsADB  IN  Tss  KLacnow  Tasa 
(Address  by  Mr.  Stevsn  Oevebein,  preatdsoit, 

Washington  chaptsr.  Hungarian  Freedom 

mghters'  Federation,  UFFF  ezeontive  IxMvd 

meeting,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  28.  186e>    : 

It  is  a  great  {wivllege  to  be  here  today  mad 
I  can  think  of  no  better  place  than  Cleve^ 
land,  the  second  largest  Hungarian  town  of 
the  world,  to  launch  a  drive  that  will  t^ 
the  Breeldent  of  the  Onlted  States  that  tbe 
people  of  Eastern  Europe  are  stlU  eaptt¥S  add 
that  they  dSssi^e  at  least  aooM  tespfSet  and 
reoognltion.  "^ 

I  liope  yowH  forgive  me  today  for  dtafMBs- 
tng  with  the  usual  flattering  remarks^— ^t- 
teilng  ourselves  and  each  other,  that  1»^ 
talking    about    our    accomplishments    and 
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pHeo^  wtUeh  unuUy  affwt  only  oar  Uvw 
ban  In  Anurloa:  our  brothan  In  Bungary 
vaothUp^A  and  Xba  rwt  ol  Anurlea  dooa 
not  Uk»  notloe  at  them. 

What  X  WD  about  to  aay  her*  la  tlmaly  and 
Important:  onoa  acaln  It  ia  alaotion  tlma  In 
Amartca,  and  poittlfflana  aia  doing  thalr  baat 
to  abam  aon*  raauXta  In  aoma  part  of  tba 
world,  to  ctmvtnoa  tlia  alactorata  that  aU  to 
not  bad.  Tbla  jraar  tba  Praaidant  must  maka 
up  for  tba  advetaa  aff  aota  of  tba  war  In  Vlat- 
nam.  and  tbla  jaar  again  tba  ooontactoalanoe 
waa  found  In  tba  captive  natlopa  of  Kaatarb 
■nrepa.  Aooacdlng  to  tba  Praaidant  and  tba 
Stota  Oapartmant  artaMlabmant,  ttaln^  ar« 
lattinc  bottar.  and  tba  Maaalnai  of  Ubarty 
an  rapidly  daaoandlng  orar  tba  paopla  of  tba 
aatallttaa. 

Wa  bava  obaarrad  tbla  atratagy  t<a  a  dacade 
now.  In  1950  wa  wltnaaaad  tbe  bl-partlaan 
batrayal  of  tba  Hungarian  RovoluUon.  Pre- 
oooupatlon  with  the  Section  coui^ed  with 
dlaaantlon  among  the  Waatem  powers,  con- 
oamlng  eeonomlc  control  of  tbe  Suae  Ganal 
waa  more  Important,  than  atandlng  up  for 
pdnelpla  and  for  an  avant  that  bad  tba  po- 
tttittal  of  daatroylng  Oommunlm  alto- 
gatber.  In  1858,  whan  B3iruBbcbaT  waa  In- 
vited to  tba  White  Houae,  young  Hungarian 
ftaedcau  flghtera  were  executed  In  Hungary. 
Tbay  Juat  turned  18  yean  old,  and  thua  b»- 
oama  ellglbla  for  tbe  gaUowa.  Timing  la  m- 
aantlal  tot  tba  oommunlata.  Hi  i860  and  '82 
Vpaaaing  campaign  promlaaa  rwultad  In  the 
ramofal  of  tba  Hiugailan  Queatlon  from 
tbe  agenda  of  tba  United  Natlona.  and  m 
1944  Praatdent  Johnaon  announced  the  policy 
of  buUdlng  brldgaa  between  tbe  Beat  and 
Waat.  naaldent  Jobneon'a  "brldga-buUd- 
ing~  la  being  Implamanted  now:  on  May  11 
ha  raqneated  Oongraea  to  '^""'itr  leglala- 
tlon  avtbocliAng  blm  to  eaae  trade  reatrlc- 
Uona  batwaon  tba  XTbitad  Stotea  and  tbe 
aataUttaa. 

^'Wbat   a  poor   reoord.     Being  unable   to 

tf^Uf  «low  program,  or  perbapa  laek  of 

prapaaa  In  nataam.  tba  Onat  Sodety  muat 

ataal  tba  abew  from  analavad  mUUooa.    Wm 

wbatfer  UbanUlntlon  ooeunad  In  Kaatara 

Suropa  waa  not  due  to  tba  determination 

and  ateadfaat  damanda  of  tbe  UJB.  Oorem- 

mant.  but  to  internal  praaamaa  and  tbe 

ooamumatB*    fear    of    another    revolution. 

What  In  affect  bi^ipeoa  now  ia  that  tba  tTnli- 

ed  Statea  Intenttonally  deatroya  aU  bead- 

way  tba  oapttve  natlona  made  i^alnat  tbelr 

oommunlat  maataca.    By  trading,  tbe  TTblted 

Statea  will  once  again  enable  tba  oommu- 

nlato  tocorer  up  tbelr  Inherent  faUurea  and 

■barteoulnci.     And,   aa   Khruabobrr  onoe 

aald.  trading  with  tba  Oommunlat  bloe  will 

promote  tba  payebologtoal  and  military  da- 

taat  of  tba  United  Statea. 

^Wxy  are  we  oppoaad  to  trade  wttb  tbe 

Oommunlatat  Beeauaa  wa  baUava  that  the 

Oommunlate  abould  flrat  give  arldenoe  that 

tbalr  ao  oaUad  'Olbendlaatlona"  az«  meant 

aertooaty  and  to  be  pannanent,  ^n'l  tbat 

fxfftbar  allaHattooa  are  to  follow.    We  could 

rnaaiaiaUy    aqMot  tbat  prior  to  granting 

trade  coanamlaua  to  Bungaiy.  tbe  Bungarlan 

fovammaot  oould  aboUab  at  leaat  tba  ax- 

tnmely  bl^  tariff  on  gift  paroaia  gdng  to 

Hungary.    Wa  could  raaaonably  expect  tbat 

poatloal  paraaeutton  ba  oaaaed  and  tbat  tba 

laauanea  at  travel  parmfta  to  Hungarian  dtt- 

Moa  not  be  oontlngent  on  advanoed  age  or 

the  holding  at  boatagaa  btiUnd  tbe  Iran 

Curtain.    We  could  raaaonably  expect  tbat 

Juat  three  montha  before  tbe  Ptealdenfa 

raquaat  to  Ooogram.  tba  Bungarlan  author* 

niaa  would  not  arraet  over  6,000  Bungarlana 

vbo  dared  to  proteat  In  defenaa  of  tbalr 

vary  baale  human  rlgbta. 

Bona  at  tbaae  poaalhmtlee  were  even  ooa- 
Bldared  by  tba  Preatdent.  Our  relatlvea  atlU 
P^unreaaonabty  high  tarUEa  on  glfta  ocmlng 
tran  tba  thtftad  Stataa.  boatagaa  am  atUl 
being  bald  babtnd  tbe  Itaa  Curtain  whan 


aaotbar  mambar  of  tbe  famUy  traveU  abroad, 
and  tba  6JO0O  arreated  on  February  19.  1068 
are  atUl  in  ]aU.  The  arreata  atUI  continue. 
AU  theee  Bungarlana  wlU  Indeed  appreciate 
tbe  Preeldenfa  action. 

Tbe  Umted  Statee  baa  long  been  under 
tbe  Impreealun  that  aid  and  ttfade  can  con- 
vert the  ocmmuntata.  We  know,  of  oouiee, 
that  nothing  oould  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
On  tbe  contrary,  aa  Lenin  aald.  by  trading 
with  the  oommunlata  the  Weet  will  finance  Ita 
own  daetructlon.  Tet,  the  XTnited  Statea  trlee 
to  be  flexible  and  at  the  aame  time  falla  to 
realise  tbat  the  communlata  never  relln- 
qulabed  their  aaplratlona  to  communlae  the 
entire  world.  SlmUarly,  tbe  capUve  peoplee 
of  Saatem  Xurope  never  rellnqulahed  their 
atzuggle  for  Individual  liberty  and  national 
aelf -determination. 

It  la  regretful  that  we  muat  remind  the 
American  Oovemment  that  the  prlnclplea 
of  Individual  liberty  and  national  aeU-deter- 
mlnatlon  have  a  universal  meaning.  And  It 
la  regretful  that  now,  dtirlng  the  lOtb  annl- 
veraary  year  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution, 
we  muat  stand  up  and  reject  the  Prealdent'a 
attempts  to  uae  the  Hungarian  people  and 
the  captive  natlona  aa  pawns  In  American 
election  polltlca.  It  la  alao  aad  that  the 
meeaage  of  1888  baa  not  reached  the  poUcy 
makera  of  the  United  Statee  In  the  span  of 
10  yeara.  nte  onoe  moat  deaplaed  m^w  in 
tbe  world,  Janoa  Kadar,  la  now  looking  for- 
ward to  booat  hla  career  on  the  baala  of 
American  trade  pdlolee. 

Tbla  time,  we  muat  unite  and  stand 
mated.  We  muat  teU  our  Senatora  and 
Repreeentattvee  that  in  the  name  of  the 
Bungarlan  people  we  object  to  be  uaed  aa 
pawna  and  that  we  oppoee  any  conciliatory 
move  with  thoee  who  enalaved  our  nation. 

Only  by  voicing  our  proteat  wlU  our  men 
in  Oongraea  underatand  that  we  expect  them 
to  vote  according  to  prlnclplee  they  aeem  to 
champion  In  July  4  apeeohea.  Adherence  to 
theee  prlndidee  must  reault  In  the  over- 
whelming rejection  of  the  Kastem  European 
trade  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters,  leaders  of  Baltic  Statea  groups, 
leaders  in  exile  from  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Yugo- 
slavia are  all  aware  of  the  tragedy  be- 
falling the  pe<H>le  of  their  homelands 
from  Communist  misrule.  They  very 
dioQuently  are  alvting  the  American 
public  to  tbe  pitfalls  of  this  phase  of 
administration  foreign  policy. 
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A  CABINET  LEfVEL  DEPARTMENT  OP 
TRANSPORTATION  — STREAMUN- 
INO  THE  GOVERNMENT  PROCESS 


Mr.  QROVBl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ocmaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Yomran]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoko  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOXTNQER.  Mr.  (Speaker,  Mr. 
Morris  Forgash.  invsident  of  the  Uhlted 
States  rnigbt  Co..  on.  April  26  ddlrered 
an  address  before  the  Rochester  RaOnMMi 
Aaaoamttaa  in  Rochester.  N.Y.,  on  the 
mbdeot  "A  CaUnet-Lerd  Depaztment  of 
Tt-anmnrtatlnn  wti^mUntng  the  Oov- 
emmcDt  Process."  Since  this  bill  Is  now 
before  a  congrearional  committee,  the 
expert  testimony  of  Mr.  Forgash  is  par- 


ticulaiiy  timely  and  appropriate,    b^ 
address  follows : 

A  CABiNrr-LxvxL  Dxpaxticznt  or  Ttunarca. 
**™*  Owm.mnTo  th>  nrmrmfm 
Paocna 

(Addreai  by  ICorrla  Ftrgaab,  praeldent.  Unl^ 
Statee  Freight  Co..  before  the  RochMte 
Railroad     AaeocUUon,     RocheatarTHT 
Aprtl28.1»88)  •     ''■^"• 

It  U  a  pleasure  to  be  here,  Oooaalons  such 
aa  tbla  alwaya  afford  me  a  welcome  oddm! 
-lunity  to  visit  with  many  frtenda  ofiro 
standing.  I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  talkte 
you  today  about  a  subject  that  has  been  of 
great  concern  and  Intereet  to  me  for  qotta 
a  long  time.  I  appreciate  that  my  subjaet 
has  recently  become  tbe  focal  point  of  tS 
"toeat  Debate  of  1988"  in  tran^wrtetlon. 

Something  about  the  sltuaUon  in  which  I 
And  myaelf  reminds  me  of  a  Une  from  ona 
of  the  delightful  OUbert  and  SuIUtwi 
Pjrodlea  of  yeeterday.  I  would  paraphnaa 
thellnetoread:  »"«■» 

"Ah,  take  one  conslderaUon  with  another— 
A  Speaker's  lot  Is  not  a  happy  one  I" 

Making  a  speech  la  not  what  It  uaed  to  ba. 
There  waa  a  time  when  a  man  could  select 
a  toi^c  and  be  reasonably  oert&ln  that  It 
would  atand  etill  untU  he  had  made  hte 
*P— Ob.  To  conttnue  in  a  theatrleal  vala 
for  a  moment,  it  aeema  to  me  tbat  nowadan 
the  atage  setting  ia  likely  to  change  whUa 
the  players  are  stUl  reciting  llnee  from  m 
earUer  script.  If  aU  the  world's  a  stam  u 
Shakespeare  aald,  then  It  can  alao  be  said, 
without  making  a  pun,  that  aome  of  the 
aeaU  In  the  balcony  are  out  of  this  world 
Theee  days  a  man  can  sit  In  his  Uvlng  room 
and  on  a  little  screen  watch  the  human  race 
acting  out  Its  own  destiny,  in  full  color. 

The  man  who  engages  to  make  a  apeech 
today  will  do  well  not  to  permit  hlmadf  ta 
be  beguiled  by  the  notion  that  be  la  a 
modem  Rowan,  carrying  a  meeaage  to  Garcia 
through  tbe  nwwintaln  f aatneaaea  of  human 
obtuaeneaa.  He  may  Juat  find  tbat  Oaiela 
received  the  meeaage  the  day  before  yeatw* 
daybyTWatar. 

Tbe  queatlui  I  Intend  to  dlaouaa  la:  "Shall 
we  have  a  Department  of  Transportation  of 
Cabinet  Rank?"  The  queatlon  u  dear 
enough  on  Ita  face,  but  I  find  lately  tbe 
iaaue  has  tended  to  become  eomewhat  elusive. 
That,  I  suppoee.  Is  because  the  Great  DebaM 
ia  not  ao  much  about  the  queatlon  ItaeU  as 
about  aide  lasuee.  Even  up  to  the  time  wban 
I  aocepted  your  gracloua  Invitation,  aoma 
weeka  ago,  I  aometlmea  felt  a  little  lonely 
in  my  advocacy  of  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portotlon.  PeofMe  would  llaten  to  me  p^te- 
ly.  but  I  detected  a  lack  of  enthualaam.  Nov 
I  find  mystff  in  the  mldat  of  a  vaat  company. 
I  hi^M  we  are  all  headed  In  the  aame  dmo- 
tlon. 

At  one  time  I  waa  confident  that  all  of  ta 
who  were  concerned  vrlth  the  subject  I  am 
here  to  dlacuaa  were  talking  about  tbe  same 
thing,  but  more  recently  I  have  not  bean 
entirely  sure  of  that.  One  thing  Is  certain. 
Tbe  iaaue  has  become  a  practical  issue  and  is 
no  longer  in  the  realm  of  theory.  The  Prssl- 
dent's  meeaage  of  March  Second,  and  tba 
implementing  bills,  call  upon  everyone  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  meeaage  and  the  bllla,  we  can- 
not avoid  the  reaponalblllty  that  haa  been 
thruat  upon  tu  to  help  ahape  the  Uw  as 
aa  to  attain  the  deatred  goals.  After  all,  wa 
are  the  voice  ot  tranaportatlon  and  If  we  do 
not  9eak  for  oursalvea.  others  will  reaoive 
thalaauaa. 

A»  I  aald  in  a  talk  before  a  group  aaaera- 
bled  by  tbe  Ttaniportatlon  Association  of 
America  on  liarcb  18th.  it  Is  my  finn  con- 
viction tbat  tbe  tide  of  history  has  already 
•wapt  us  past  tbe  point  of  deotaton  tBhttlur 
there  Should  be  a  Oepartmactt  of  TVaaapor* 


queatlona  of 
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^Hoo,  and  left  ua  only  tbe 
ffDan  we  abould  have  aucb  a  d^t^rtment  and 
atet  It  abould  look  like.  Slncj»  then  a  great 
gi^y  people  have  declared  th^inselvee  to  be 
^  the  same  mind.  But,  of  coume,  we  must 
oeke  up  our  minds  quickly  abtmt  ttie  sub- 
gUuf  questions.  It  would  b4i  tinfortunato 
tf  tbe  eetabUsbment  of  a  Dinartment  of 
transportation  should  be  delaywl  to  a  point 
(here  history  would  record  that  the  Idea 
fM  killed  by  a  oonunlttee  m  ita  ftlenda. 
In  my  dlacuaslons  with  pe(^^  aroiuid  the 
ggontry  I  have  encountered  qnly  a  limited 
mmber  who  are  milltantly  and  unyieldingly 
opposed.  In  principle,  to  a  E  Apartment  of 
nansportatlon.  I  respect  thoj  opinions  of 
those  "status  quo"  people,  but  I  find  that 
tttdr  arguments  have  beconu  ]  slightly  en- 
enisted  with  the  bamadea  of  tygone  years. 
nte  words  and  phrases  wbloli  anoaae  their 
plilloaophy — "bureaucracy,"  a  Ig  gown- 
nut,"  "patronage,"  "poUttoal  Inttuenoe"— 
(to  not  rouse  me  up  In  the  m  i  mlng,  Uke  a 
bogle  call,  to  do  battle  with  ^ne  encroach- 
mtnt  of  Oovemment  on  private  enterprise. 
Ws  are  face  to  face  with  factsi  not  theories. 
Oovemment  already  has  a  aigblficant  role 
ttt  transportation,  and  we  ma^as  well  syn- 
chronize our  watches.  Not 
pined  at  this  late  date  In  hls^ 
It  windmills  or  declaring 

m  nsTTs— vo  "bbtabubr."  kc 

A  OEPAKTMXNT 

I  am  afraid  that  the  opponUita  of  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation  |4Qd  poaalbly 
wen  some  of  thoee  who  support  the  Idea 
•1th  reservations,  have  mlsjudfjfed  the  issue. 
n*  Issue  Is  not  whether  a :  D^artment 
ritoold  be  created.  A  Department  haa  been 
erwted,  in  bits  and  plecee.  'The  issue  ia 
itated  on  the  first  line  of  the  Implementing 
VOiM.  It  is  whether  we  shidlj  "estabUs^  a 
Dtpartment  of  Tranaportatlon.!''  Thla  ia  not 
t  matter  of  nomenclattire  nor  t^  exerdae  In 
MBuntlcs.  To  create  an  ExecMUve  Depart- 
amt  would  be  one  thing.  To  tstabliah  one 
bjr  dmply  bringing  together  !in  one  place 
iDd  under  one  head  the  wldjety  dispersed, 
btphssardly  organized,  functlpnal  groups 
through  which,  for  many  yeate,  executive 
lotion  In  the  field  of  tranq>ortatton  has  been 
dtectuated,  Is  quite  another  uyng.  To  op- 
poM  tbat  kind  of  consoIldatlofT In  principle, 
h  to  argue  against  unity,  coheaien,  direction, 
ind,  I  say  thla  hopefully,  [tooonomy  In 
Oovemment.  |  ^ 

Therefore  I  say  there  is  no  point  In  wasting 
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ttaie  trying  to  rebut  the 
vtio  do  not  accept  the  ldea~of 
of  Transportation  aa  a  valid 
iufi  world.     Thoee  argumeni 
<ndcd  by  the  Inexorable  buffi 
Uke  epltapha  written  In  aand. 
ny  that  the  propoaal.  as  it 
*»old  of  real  Issues.    There 

"•l.  aome  vitally   important   , 

clttUenge  us  to  ptocetO.  vrlth  dell|>eraUon  and 
vMom  and  to  act  vrlth  due  r^ard  for  tbe 
nmdamentals  of  our  Oovemmf  ht  structture. 
•HT  A  stfABmsMT  OF  nuivafocrATioitr 
With  fuU  i4>preclaUon  of  tbej  real  iasuea,  I 
■ithuslastically  support  the  ^itabUsbment 
*  •  Department  of  TTansportaUon.  I  favor 
«•  idea  of  a  Department  becdeae  It  noalAa 
nrgood  Oovemment  and  It  makes  good 
""••.  The  idea  baa  my  bacUng  because 
••wportatlon.  which  aooounta  for  one-fifth 
"OUT  Oross  National  Product  Irarrants  the 
■*nity.  the  recognition,  tbe  pndUge  of  a  De- 
partment of  Cabinet  rank.  j 

Owr  the ootirae of  178  yeara  ve  *'»'•  found 
"•^edlent  and  n«oeaaary  to  i^eato  tieven 
?|P*rtmentB  through  which  ttu  i  neponaibUl- 
"•*  of  the  Bzecutlve  Branob  ol  iQovanment 
•nd]a<durged.  Vigorous  debaW  baa  atteod- 
"Jbe  eetabUahment  of  mac(y  of  tbaae 
''V'tmenta,  but  no  voice  ia  biard  today  to 
Jf  tbat  It  waa  unwlae  or  unne^faaaary  to  ea- 
•MUi  a  alngle  one  of  them.  :  !No  one  wlH 


argue  that  tbe  affairs  and  the  economy  am- 
braoed  by  any  one  of  the  eleven  existing  De- 
partmenta  are  more  vital  to  the  vrtifare  of 
the  United  Statee  than  Ttazu^ortatlon. 
Thoee  conalderatlona  of  logle  and  neceaal^ 
which  Impelled  ua  to  establish  the  eleven 
Departmenta  that  we  have  today  argue  with 
even  greater  force  for  the  eatahllahment  of  a 
Department  of  Tranaportatlon. 

I  believe  we  abould  have  a  Departmuit  of 
Transportation  because  I  think  it  la  imwlae, 
uneconomic,  and  unbusineaaUke  to  relegate 
to  a  crazyqullt  patch-work  of  Bureaus. 
Agenclee,  and  Boarda  tbe  implementetlon  of 
executive  functloiu  ctmcemlng  an  enterprlae 
on  which  tbe  economy,  the  safety,  and  the 
very  survival  of  our  Nation  depends. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  is,  and  for  a 
long  time  haa  been,  engaged  on  a  large  acale 
in  the  actual  provlalon  of  tranqxxrtetlon 
facilities.  Furthermore,  tbe  promotional 
activity  of  Oovemment  In  tranaportotlon  haa 
a  vital  Impact  on  the  tranaportotlon  ayatem 
and  on  the  natlon'a  economy.  The  llat  of 
projecta  and  actlvltlea  la  too  long  for  me 
to  redto.  The  people  are  paying  for  all  of 
thla.  Logic  and  common  aenae  dictate 
that  it  is  time  for  the  Oovemment  to  let  Ita 
right  hand  know  what  the  left  hand  la  doing 
In  the  promotion  and  operation  of  trana- 
portatlon. With  the  actlvltlea  and  funottona 
of  Oovemment  in  tranaportotlon  acattered 
through  the  entire  atructure  of  the  Execu- 
Ive  Branch,  as  they  now  are.  It  requlrea  a 
majw  feat  of  research  even  to  learn  how 
mudt  ia  being  ^>ent  for  promotion  and 
operation.  We  ouc^t  to  know  what  we  are 
paying  for  and  what  we  are  getting  for  our 
money. 

Acooordlng  to  my  flgurea,  baaed  on  my 
own  study,  we  are  ourrMitly  q>endlng  more 
than  $7  billion  on  Oovemment  aotivltlea 
and  functions  which,  tmder  any  reallsUo  ap- 
praisal, are  pn^ierly  cbaraotertaed  aa  promo- 
tional or  operatlona.  I  do  not  contend  that 
each  and  ewy  one  of  the  actlvltlea  embraced 
by  my  figuree  abould  neoeaaarUy  be  in- 
cluded In  a  Department  of  T1«naportation, 
but  I  aay  we  abould  take  a  hard  look  at  tbam. 
Hie  Prealdent'a  meaaage  at  liarcb  aeoond 
indlcatea  tbat  the  actlvltlea  now  proposed  to 
be  brou^t  within  tbe  Department  of  Ttana- 
portotlon  account  for  nearly  $8  bllUoo  ot 
Federal  funda.  At  all  evente,  there  ou^t  to 
be  aome  centrallaed  direction  and  control, 
some  overall  planning,  and  some  reallatla 
accounting.  In  an  area  where  Oovemment 
apenda  88  billion  or  $7  billion  azmually  In 
ooimecttcm  vrlth  a  alngle  activity  like  trans- 
portotton.  I  think  all  of  you  gentlemen 
vrould  agree  th&t  the  way  we  are  prooeed- 
Ing  today  la  a  poor  way  to  run  a  railroad. 
It  U  alao  a  poor  way  to  conduct  the  actlvltlea 
of  Oovemment. 

My  convictions  in  this  regard  were  not 
developed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  I 
did  not  climb  on  the  bandwagon  after  the 
wheels  vrare  in  motion;  I  announced  my 
poeiUon  a  long  time  ago,  on  the  baala  of 
careftU  study  and  exba.ustlve  reaearoh.  Back 
in  the  1960'a  I  had  tbe  honor  to  bead  a  Panel 
of  the  Ttansportotltm  Council,  UJ3.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  irblcb  gave  sKtenalve  and 
exhaustive  consideration  to  the  queatlon  of 
establishing  a  Department  of  Tranaporto- 
tlon. The  Panel  waa  oompoaed  of  represent- 
atlvea  of  all  forma  of  tranqwrt,  aa  well  aa 
sh^pers.  I  submitted  tbe  near  unanlmoua 
report  of  the  Panel  on  June  10,  1968.  It 
contained  the  following  "*^*»"">«>"'lpt*9Ti  • 

"•  •  •  (1)  fbare  should  be  a  single  de- 
pertmant  or  agency  wltbln  tbe  fnmework  at 
tbe  BxeootiTe  Branch  of  the  FManU  Oov- 
emment charged  with  direct  reapooalbmty 
over  all  phaaea  at  promotional .  and  opara- 
tlonal  ftmcUopa  and  dntlaa  tor  aU  forma  ot 
tnuuportetlan,  and  (3)  tbat  luofa  a  depart- 
mant  or  agency  ahoukt  have  Cabinet  stotna 
and  be  beaded  by  a  Secretary  of  Ttanapor- 
tatioo  appointed  by  and  directly  reaponaible 


to  the  Praaidant  at  tbe  XThlted  Stotea  attar 
Senate  Confirmation. . . ." 

Tlie  foregoing  aipx  aaaaa  my  vlewa  today 
as  precisely  aa  it  did  in  1968.  I  feel  very 
stroni^y  that  there  abould  be  a  alngle  de- 
partmMit  in  the  Xxecutlve  Branch,  where 
iK>w  there  are  many,  charged  with  direct 
re^onalbillty  over  all  phaaae  of  "promotional 
and  operaUonal"  funottona  and  dutlea  for 
aU  forma  of  transportation. 

I  streaa  the  words  "promotional  and  optt- 
atlonal."  They  are  vital.  I  am  going  to 
talk  about  their  importanoe  for  a  few  min- 
utes. Nothing  I  am  about  to  aay  abould  be 
taken  by  anyone  to  Indlcato  tbat  I  am  laaa 
than  whol^earted  In  my  sum>ort  for  a  De- 
partment of  Tnuuportotlon.  The  auggee- 
tlona  that  I  am  leading  vp  to,  and  for  which  Z 
wlab  to  lay  the  baek^ound.  are  oonatmetlTe 
auggestlona.  They  do  not  detract  from  tbe 
objeotlvea  of  a  Department  of  llwnaporfea- 
tlon.  What  I  have  to  auggeat  vrlll.  X  believe^ 
clarify  the  Intent  and  make  fully  eftoottve 
the  purpoeee  which  I  am  confident  tbe  PraaU 
dent  had  In  mind  when  be  aubmltted  hla 
meaaage  to  Congreaa. 

aiVABATioN  or  nxawiTive  Am  mnJuauBT 
ruMunuMB 

The  threahold  problem  is  what  I  would  oall 
atrtiotural.  Our  founding  fathers,  with  tbe 
wladom  bom  of  strife  and  oonfllet  and  bitter 
e^MTlence,  devised  our  form  of  Oovemment 
on  tbe  trl-partlto  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ancee.  Thua  Article  I  of  the  Oonstttutioti 
vesta  all  legislative  power  In  the  Congreee; 
Article  n  veato  tbe  aoceeutlve  power  in  tbe 
Preatdent  of  tbe  molted  Stotee;  and  ArUcle 
m  vesto  tbe  Judicial  power  In  the  SxtpreuM 
Court  and  tbe  inferior  Oourte.  Neither  at 
tbe  three  branehea,  LeglsIaUve.  beeutlve.  cr 
Judicial,  may  encroach  upon  tbe  Codostltu- 
Uomd  powers  and  dutlee  at  tbe  other.  Bach 
acte  aa  a  check  upon  ea^  of  tbe  otbera. 

Congreaa  may  not  delegate  any  of  Its  lag- 
laUtlve  poweia  to  tbe  Preaident.  Z  reeaU 
very  vividly,  aa  I  Imagine  eome  of  you  do, 
the  oaae  of  Scheoter  against  tbe  United 
Statee,  popularly  known  as  tbe  "alok  dxtoken 
caae"  wbleh  oame  out  of  tbe  depth  ot  tbe 
dapreaaidu  of  tbe  lasCfe.  There  tbe  Supreme 
C!ourt,  vrlth  full  reallaation  of  tbe  terrible 
emergency  vrblch  bad  glv«i  birth  to  the 
National  Recovery  Act.  nevertbtfeaa  struck 
down  the  Important  aiigiiiimia  oC  tb«t  Aot, 
bec&uae  It  repreaented  an  unpermitted  dele- 
gatton  of  legislative  power,  •mm  tbe  Oovit 
eald: 

"The  OoDgraaa  la  not  permitted  to  ab- 
dloato  or  to  transfer  to  others  tbe  amimMal 
leglalatlve  functions  with  which  It  la  *  *  * 
vested." 

The  problem  then.  whUh  gives  rlae  to  the 
real  issue— the  only  fundamental  laeoe  In- 
volved in  the  eetabUahment  of  a  D^artment 
aa  X  aee  it — la  to  make  obeolutely  certain  tbat 
the  powera  and  dutlea  of  such  a  Department 
are  limited  to  thoee  matters  which  tbe  Oon- 
stltutlon  reserves  to.  the  Xxecutlve  Branob 
and  do  hot  Include  any  leglalatlve  powara. 
If  we  fall  to  do  that  we  vrtll  creato  an  astab- 
llahmentjpf  (government  which  la  not  aoundly 
baaed.  wfilcHtwould  not  work  out  in  pcaetloe. 
and  which  ultimately  would  go  tbe  way  at 
tbeN&A. 

I  ^>preolato  that  there  are  otbar  iarniaa  In- 
volved In  the  propoaal  for  a  Ttanapartattoo 
Department  aa  It  has  been  framed.  Hiose 
laauea  revolve  around  questlana  of  tbe  cover* 
age  of  tbe  Act.  Some  """tfid  tbat  tbe  pco- 
poeed  Act  doea  not  delegate  enough;  otben, 
perbapa  in  greater  number,  """tftd  tbat  In 
many  raqMcta  it  dtiegatea  too  much.  WbUe 
tbe  queetlon  of  coverage  may  be  fondamental 
in  tbe  eyee  of  many  people.  If  we  can  tnaure  a 
proper  aeparatkm  of  powen  I  am  ooofldent 
that  maaonable  men  will  agree  on  tbe  dale- 

gatton  of  tntutannm  even  If  it  mamnm  *r*wtmtng 

down  tbe  bill  and  letting  tbe  oooMe  for  tbe 
future  be  determined  In  tbe  light  of  aipatl- 
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Tit*  ngttimttom  at  tnuuportatloD  to  a  l^ito- 
totlT*  function.  Of  tbat  th«re  can  1m  no 
•badov  of  doom.  Article  I.  Sactlon  8,  CUum 
t  of  the  Ooaattttttlon  provldM  th&t  Congnm 
ahall  twv*  tb*  power :  "^o  ngulste  Conunerce 
with  foreign  Nattone.  and  among  the  eeveral 
Statea,  And  with  the  Indian  Tntoea." 

Ooakraea  alone  can  exerdae  tble  poww  to 
regulate.  It  haa  cboeen  to  exerelae  it*  power 
to  regulate  largely  by  creating  expert  bodlea. 
•t^  aa  the  IntMetate  Ootnmerce  Commla- 
wa,  to  carry  oat  oodae  of  tow  which  it  baa 
told  <*own.  This,  doee  not  offend  the  Con- 
etltutlonal  scheme  of  aeparatlon  of  powen. 
In  the  '*Blck  chicken  eaae"  the  Supreme  Court 
p^tad  out  the  difference  between  delegating 
regulatory  powen  to  an  Independent  agency 
and   tranafenlng   them   to   the   Executive, 

*»y  the  mteteute  Oommeroe  Act,  the  Con- 
grtea  haa  ittetf  proTlded  a  eoil«  of  lavs  regu- 
tottng  the  acthntleB  of  the  common  camera 
eBbjeet  to  the  Act,  In  order  to  aasxire  the 
perrarmance  of  their  serTlces  upon  Ju«t  and 
reaaonahle  terms,  with  adequate  facilltlM  and 
wlthoQt  uBjuat  dlscilmlnatlon.  •  •  •  i^ 
ftcUltate  the  application  of  the  standards 
praecirtbed  by  the  Act.  Oongreea  haa  prorlded 
an  expert  body.  That  admlnlstratlTe  agency. 
In  dealing  with  portlcutar  eaaeo.  U  rtqyirta 
,  to  met  upon  notice  mud  KmHng,  and  lu  or- 
desa  must  be  aupportad  by  flntjitm  of  fi^ct. 
which  In  torn  are  austalned  by  eridenoe." 

It  to  fundamental  Oonstltuttonal  tow.  not 
only  that  rcgutotOTy  powen  may  not  be  dele- 
gated to  the  Xzeouttve  Branch,  but  that  the 
KxBcutlTe  may  not  Interfere  with  or  exerdae 
any  omtrol  orer  the  functioning  of  the 
regutotory  agendas.  In  the  case  of  Bum- 
phrey'a  Kieeutor  against  the  United  Stataa, 
the  Supreme  Court  held.  In  1094,  tbat  the 
Pneldent  had  no  power  to  remove  a  member 
of  the  Federal  lYade  Commission  except  for 
the  cauaee  spsdfled  In  the  Act  by  Congreae. 

The  Court  said: 
"The  fundamental  neoeealty  of  m»i«*^i»i|»m 
eaeh  of  the  three  general  dapartaenta  of 
■Bvamment  entirely  free  from  the  control  or 
ooerdve  influence,  direct  or  Indtaeet.  of  either 
of  the  others,  haa  often  been  streeeed  and  to 
hardly  c^mu  to  eerlous  qneettan." 

And  the  Court  continued: 
"The  oemiBtoaloo  to  to  be  non-parttoon;  and 
It  miiBt,  from  the  wry  nature  of  ita  dutlee, 
Mt  with  entire  Impartiality,  it  to  ohatfed 
with  cttforeemeBt  of  no  poUoy  noept  thm 
paMegr  of  On  tov.  lu  dntu*  ere  nett^er  po- 
Httooi  nor  executive,  but  predominantly 
quoal-Jndtatol  and  quasl-toglatotlTe.  Like  the 
Interatate  Oommeroe  OomaUaalon.  ito  mem- 
ben  are  eaUad  upon  to  enretoe  the  trained 
Judgment  of  a  bmly  of  experto  'appointed  by 
toiw  and  informed  by  expeileaoe.* " 

IB  the  Humphrey  eaee  the  Supreme  Court 
potnted  out  that  Jamee  WUaon,  one  of  the 
framen  of  the  Oooatttutlon  and  Uter  a 
Snpmne  Court  Juattoe.  aald  that  the  Inde- 
popdenee  of  each  of  the  three  bronohee  of 
Oovemment  required  that  Ita  prooeedlngB 
"ShouM  be  tree  from  the  remotest  Influenoe. 
dlreoa  or  Indlreet,  of  either  of  the  other  two 


That  fuadsaeentol  eonoept  of  the  complete 
eeparattoB  of  powen  permeotee  the  very  fibre 
of  cur  form  of  OoWmment.  It  muet,  of 
nsoaselty.  be  ecmpukniBly  obesrted  m  the 
haate  tow  eetabMshtng  a  Depwrtment  of 
Ttanq)arta«loB.  TIm  problem  beoomee  more 
eenelttv*  by  reoeon  of  the  tact  that  sab- 
eUntloUy  aU  of  the  funettana  with  whkdi  we 
ore  here  oosicemed,  whether  legletottve  or 
ttectttlTa.  already  have  been  detagated,  and 
the  eetshltohiiieiit  of  a  Department  of  Trans- 
PortatlonjMll  repreesnt  largely  a  reaUoeo- 
tton  cf  siMliig  powen  and  reeponathUttlea. 
In  making  tta  allonatlon  we  most  see  not 
only  lltat  tha  law  to  eleer.  bat  that  the  legto- 
taMT*  Mrtory  to  eaeh  that  the  tow  ooaiMt 
be  altand  by  ooaatmnUoa. 

With  thaee  thlnga  m  alnd.  let  ue  take  a 
wee  look  at  the  propoeal  for  a  Department 


of  Ttanaportatlon  aa  It  bee  been  pineeuted 
Certainly,  the  President's  meeaage  makes 
otoar  that  then  to  no  Intent  to  usurp  or  inter- 
fere with  any  of  the  regulatory  fimctlona. 
Tlie  following  quotations  ffam  the  meesage 
awalgnlflcant: 

"We  must  coordinate  the  executive  func- 
tiant  of  our  transportation  agenctoe  In  a 
single  coherent  instrument  of  sovernment " 
(Pg.4)  *^ 

"As  thto  list  Indlcatee.  I  am  recommending 
the  consolidation  Into  the  Department  of 
those  Federal  agencies  whose  primary  func- 
tions are  transportation  promotion  and 
Mfett."     (Pg.6) 

"The  Cablnet-tovei  Department  I  recom- 
mend loill  iiot  alter  the  economic  regula- 
tory functions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commietton,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  or 
the  Federal  IfarlUme  Commission."  (Pg.  7) 
Tlieee  stetementa  from  the  meesage  are 
dear,  forthright,  and  Indicative  of  precisely 
what  the  Preeldent  had  In  mind.  I  am  sure 
tbat  aU  of  thoae  who  support  the  propoeal 
do  so  on  the  assumption  that  the  leglsto- 
tlon  carries  out  the  President's  dlrectlvee 
In  thU  regard  to  the  letter.  There  to  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  persona  who  were 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  translat- 
ing the  President's  meeeage  into  legislative 
language  strove  faithfully  to  carry  out  hto 
wlshee.  But  I  am  dlaturbed,  neverthelees, 
with  the  mechanics  of  the  draf  tmanahlp. 

legislative  draftmaiyhlp  to  an  art  In  which 
I  do  not  profees  any  spedal  competence. 
My  concern  Is  with  principles,  and  I  win 
state  in  simple  language  what  troublea  me 
about  the  wording  of  the  blUs,  using  8.  3010 
for  lUustraUon.  When  I  read  the  blU  I 
looked  for  a  statement  of  "Powen  and 
Outlear  of  the  Secretary,  because  I  wanted  to 
find  out  just  what  he  will  be  empowered  to 
do  and  where  hto  responalbiUty  will  end.  I 
did  not  find  such  a  section  In  the  bill.  In- 
stead, I  found  some  rather  sweeping  state- 
menta.  e^Uch  an  not  entirely  dear  to  me, 
under  the  headings:  "Deolantlon  of  Pur- 
poee,"  and  "Oencral  Provisions." 

The  language  of  the  bUl  under  the  section 
which  to  headed  "Declaration  of  Purpoee" 
sounds  to  me  very  much  like  a  declantlon 
of  tronaportatlon  policy.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  that,  but  I  point  out  that  we  have  a 
Congreeelonol  declaration  of  national  trana- 
portatlon  p<^cy  In  the  Intentate  Commerce 
Act,  and  trmnsportatlon  policy  to  enunctoted 
In  other  Acta  which  the  various  regulatory 
agendee  administer.  Surely  there  to  no  in- 
tentto  set  up  a  conflict  of  Jurisdiction,  but  I 
suggest  tbat  we  should  not  leave  such  an  Im- 
portant matter  to  chance  or  the  vicissitude 
of  futxue  tntorpretatlon. 

Accordingly,  and  In  order  to  carry  out 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  intent  of  the  leg- 
IstoUon,  I  suggest  that  the  "Declaration  of 
Porpoee"  section  of  the  bUl  be  amended  to 
make  two  things  dear:  First,  that  the  dec- 
toraUona  of  poUcy  In  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  other  regulatory  Acta  an  not 
dbnlnlahed.  altered,  or  affected  by  the  eetab- 
llehment  of  a  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  second,  that  the  duties  of  the  reguto- 
tory agendee,  the  I.C.C,  the  CJkM..  and  the 
FJf.C.,  to  administer.  Implement,  and  en- 
force the  dedarotlona  of  policy  and  the  pro- 
vtolooa  of  tow  oontabied  In  their  rcepectlve 
Acta,  are  not  changed  or  dtmintobed  in  any 
way  If  that  to  what  we  mean,  and  I  am 
convinced  It  to,  then  I  ask:  Why  not  say  itT 
I  am  trouMed  also  by  oertaln  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  under  the  "Qenend  Provl- 
atOBs'  heading.  The  flrat  poragrmb  under 
t^«»«eadlag,  numbered  4(a).  eoyi  that  the 
secretary,  "among  hto  respooalbllftlea'*  thatl 
do  eartaln  ttUnga.  That.  It  aeema  to  me.  to 
gfraubleeome  opprooeh— eort  of  looee-ended 
•Pproaeh.  On  men  than  one  ooooatoo  In  the 
pea«  I  have  encountered  the  aigument  that 
tl»t  which  to  not  spedfleolly  prohibited  hy 
a  law  to  authcrlaed  by  the  tow.  Tb  me,  the 
argument  to  not  valid,  but  I  see  no  point 
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in  Inviting  trouble  when  we  have  a  "nam 
atote  on  which  to  write  In  the  flist  InstaaaT 
Why  not  set  out  the  powen  and  duolai 
the  Secretary,  and  label  them  as  sucht 

You  may  say  that  thto  would  be  a  dlfflcnH 
and  ambltlouB  taokf  I  do  not  think  so  xv! 
body  of  the  bUI  enumerates  the  stetuton 
provtolons  wbloh  are  the  basto  of  the  Seen, 
tory's  powen.  As  an  initial  step,  l  wouia 
simply  have  the  bill  say  that  the  SecrMtn 
to  given  the  power  and  the  duty  to  admku 
toter  the  Act.  Let  the  Act.  then,  speak  fw 
Itself.  Kven  the  obvloua  needs  to  be  stetM 
In  the  law.  Beyond  that.  I  think  the  Seciv 
tary  should  be  authorised  to  "promote" 
transportation,  and  to  "exercise  leadKshto.* 
In  aU  ways  consistent  with  the  Act,  butirtto 
the  specific  warning  tbat  be  to  not  to  en- 
croach  on  the  powen,  dutlee.  and  functtom 
of  the  regutotory  agendee.  Finally  ud  « 
one  of  hto  most  Important  duUee  and  funs 
tlons.  the  Secretary  should  be  authoriaMl 
and  directed  to  conduct  research  and  dls. 
semlnate  technological,  statistical,  econouie. 
and  other  information. 

I  have  atated  my  suggeaUons  in  gtautl 
terms.  At  the  approprUte  time  I  expect  te 
reduce  them  to  q^edflc  leglatotlve  laoguscs. 
The  idea  which  I  am  trying  to  get  acrosB  u 
tbat  we  have  now.  for  the  fint  ttme.  an  op- 
portunity to  carve  out.  like  the  engravlai 
on  a  cameo,  the  areas  of  responsibility  la 
transportation,  so  that  in  the  future  we  will 
have  teamwork  In  Oovermnent  in  th* 
achievement  of  our  desired  goato.  If  we  wt 
up  irrecondtoble  ocmfllcte  and  permit  the  fn- 
tun  to  be  douded  by  queattooa  concemliif 
anas  of  responslblUty,  we  will  defeat  tlw 
basic  purpoee  of  a  Department  of  Tranqwrts- 
tlon.  That  contingency  can  be  avoided  by  s 
few  simple.  Incisive  anundmento  to  the  peod- 
IngbUto  *^ 

TH«    raLCOATION    OF    aCl'lVITUCS    AMD 

ruMCTiom 

The  question  of  coverage — of  predstly 
which  of  the  purdy  promotional  and  oper- 
ational functions  of  Oovemment  should  to 
transferred  to  the  propoeed  Department-J 
shall  discuss  only  briefly.  It  is  my  slnoen 
hope  that  we  will  not  permit  questlcou  Is 
thto  category  to  pnvent  the  early  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  TranaportoUon.  I 
am  confident  that  substantial  agreement  esa 
be  reached  on  the  delegation  of  sufficient 
powen  and  responsibilities  to  launch  tht 
imdertaklng  and  keep  the  Secretary  tuUy 
occupied  imtll  the  worth  of  the  endeavor  can 
be  evaluated. 

No  one  who  to  not  dlnetly  and  Importantly 
affected  ahonld  p«Ms  Judgment  on  such  ques- 
tions, among  otben,  as  whether  all  railroad 
car  aervlce  functions  should  be  translened 
to  the  Secntary.  and  whether  the  safety 
functions  of  the  CJlJB.,  which  has  dons  t 
splendid  Job,  should  be  left  with  that  agency, 
untU  all  aldee  have  been  heard  from.  It 
seems  to  me  that  safety  in  tTansportatlon  U 
deflnltdy  one  of  the  major  areas  In  whleb 
a  Department  of  Transportation  should  ei- 
erclse  leaderablp  and  direction.  If  there  s» 
compelling  reoeone  for  not  changing  Juris- 
diction over  aafety  in  certain  areas  I  am  eon 
those  naaona  will  be  oorefuUy  weighed  by 
theCoogreee. 

Then  to  apprehension  about  the  meantog 
and  the  meona  of  Implementatton  of  Secttoa 
7.  which  dlreota  the  Secretory  to  devritp 
Inveetment  standards  for  the  formulattoa 
and  evaluation  of  all  propoeato  for  the  to- 
vestment  of  Federal  funds  Ih  transportatloo 
facilities  and  equipment.  Thto  aectlon  may 
need  to  be  clarified,  but  I  submit  that  thste 
to  Indeed  a  crying  need  for  centralised  and 
critical  emihtnatloB  of  the  projecto  and 
propoooU  Into  which  Federal  funds  sie 
pumped. 

One  of  the  most  Important  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Tl'ansportatlon,  and  one  oa 
which  I  am  sun  everyone  oon  agree,  will  be 
to  eoordlnato  and  oonoentnte  on  sdentlfls. 
eoonomlt!,  and  other  forma  of  reeearcb.    We 
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Mm  trtmendoua  pc«htoBe  M  theee 

md  we  an  doing  nothing  sd^ipnt  them  In 

lay  unified  and  effective 

I  man  on  the  moon  will  be  a 

iBhlevement,  but  the  people 

«lth  how  to  get  to  the 

IB  the  aftemooo. 

Baeearch  to  the  basic 
idng,  and  we  must  plan  not 
itatus  quo  but  to  meet  fi 
oeased  demands  on 
gross  national  product  of  the 
tesched  an  annual  rate  of  r 
tjOllon  in  the  flnt  quarter 
than  double  what  It  waa  In  IQM,  Just  twdve 
jeers  ago.  The  popiitotlon  ^^  the  United 
States  has  passed  the  195 
tbe  present  rate  of  growth 
JOO  million  mark  in  1967. 
Reference  Bureau,  Inc.,  a 
tty  on  the  subject,  predlcta  thi 
tioa  will  doubto  by  the  year  aoiO.  What 
Und  of  a  transportation  pla^tt  will  we  re- 
quire to  meet  the  demands  o:|  jthe  economy 
and  the  population  in  the  yefW  2000?  The 
lun  U  on  the  western  horizon'  of  our  c^por- 
tunlty  to  find  the  answer  to  tbat  question. 
but  U  we  start  now  It  may  notbe  too  late. 

Even  if  reasons  of  expediencf  dictated  that 
«•  establish  a  Department  of 
lor  no  other  purpoee,  the  imm( 
for  basic  research  would  J 
without  detoy. 

STUNOTHEMING  TRX  BKnn,ATCtoT   PaOCttSXS 

One  of  the  reasons  why  somej  people  oppose 
t  Department  of  TranaportatloA  to  that  they 
believe  it  will  weaken  and  perbii|>s  ultlmatdy 
destroy  the  regutotory  agendee.  One  of  the 
Important  reasons  why  I  suppprt  a  Depart- 
ment Is  tbat  I  believe  It  wiui  result  In 
itrengtbening  and  Increasing  tne  stature  and 
standing  of  the  independent  Commissions. 
When  these  Commissions,  wbqoe  workload  to 
Increasing  at  an  alarmln^y 
ire  relieved  of  tbe  respoi 
properly  belong  In  an  Ekecutl 
tbey  will  be  able  to  concent 
quisi-legtototlve,  quasl-Ju( 
which  an  their  raal  mission,  ^th  the  clear- 
cut  division  of  executive  andi)egtolattve  re- 
iponslbilitlee  which  I  have  (iUtllned,  then 
dumld  be  a  better  retotionablp,  a  more  ef- 
fKtive  partnerahip  in  Oovern^ent,  a  clear- 
tng  of  brushwood  from  the  p*^  that  lead 
to  progress  toward  the  coowon  goal  of 
strengthening  and  making  more  effective  our 
total  tnnsportatlon  system.      ;  ^ 

As  we  concentrate  on  the  eentraltoatlon 
iBd  Improvement  of  the  Executive  promo- 
tkmal  and  operational  functlena  we  must 
b«sr  In  mind  tbat  the  reguUfory  agenclee, 
through  tbe  exerdae  of  ttaett  ratemaklng 
powers,  their  control  over  entry,  their  Jtidg- 
fflsnt  In  merger  caees,  their  enferoement  me- 
chanisms, and  a  host  of  other  ^^tlvltlea,  have 
t  Rde  which  to  as  vital  to  thel  promotion  of 
tnuisportaUon  as  the  direct  4^ndltun  of 
Moral  funds  or  any  other  Executive  func- 
tkn.  In  an  addreee  dellvwed  In  1930,  the 
then  Chief  Justice  Chorlee  Bvoni  Hoghee  put 
tot  matter  thto  way:  l| 

1  luppoee  that  no  agency  cif  Government 
fess  mon  comidlcated  problein  than  ttioae 
which  confront  tbe  Interstate  Oommeroe 
Oammlsslon,  and  no  Intelligent  student  can 
lUl  to  realtoe  that  the  >ucoeM  of  thto  en- 
4savor  in  a  si^en  of  the  highest  Intportonce 
h  to  a  very  great  extent  the  measim  of  our 
••pedty  for  self-government."  1 1 

Btooe  that  day,  86  yean  ogol  khe  problema 
*hleh  confront  the  I.O.O.  ham  become  Im- 
■■■■urably  greater  and  ntore  i  complicated, 
ud  whole  new  areas  ca  regtitotUm  have 
<P*&ed  up  to  aasot  their  chfltornge  to  our 
•P«dty  for  aelf -government. 

As  In  the  caae  of  aU  functions  of  Oovem- 
■•ot,  the  greateet  aseete  of  ihe  regiUatory 
••■nclee  an  the  Integrity,  thU  abUlty.  and 
y  dedication  to  duty  of  the  4>en  who  run 
<b«n.    Joeeph  B.  Bastman  wtld.  In  the 


ilerated  paoe, 
lltlee  which 
Department, 
te  on  their 
functions 


of  many  peopto  was  the  greateet  and 
dedhsated  puhUo  eervoat  ever  to  eerve  on  the 
Intceototo  Oommeroe  Oommtoslon.  said  that 
regutotory  etatutea  should  be  weU.  atoa^, 
and  oorefuUy  drafted,  but  he  added  that  "the 
personnel  which  does  the  admlhtoterlng  to 
more  importont  than  the  wording  of  the 
statute."  In  hto  tost  public  oddreea,  shorUy 
before  he  died,  Mr.  »aetman  enanetoted  hto 
famous  "Primer  on  Administrative  TH- 
bunals."  on  Importont  thesto  of  whloh  waa 
thot:  "Good  men  can  produce  better  reeulta 
with  a  poor  tow  than  poor  men  oon  produoe 
with  a  good  law." 

The  succeea,  the  public  standing,  the  com- 
plete freedom  from  any  breath  at  scandol, 
that  have  charactertoed  tbe  I.C.C.  for  well 
over  three  quarten  of  a  century  have  been 
due,  in  very  Important  meoaun,  to  tbe  high 
oaUber  and  outetondlng  oblllty  of  the  men 
who  have  served  aa  Conuntoalonen.  Some  of 
the  men  who  have  graced  the  Commission 
literally  became  legends  in  their  own  time, 
and  history  has  added  to  their  statun. 
Thomas  M.  Cooley.  first  Chairman,  waa  a 
noted  Jurist,  College  Dean,  and  author  of 
one  of  the  greatest  books  on  Constltutlonol 
tow  ever  publlahed.  William  B.  Morrison, 
second  Chairman,  was  an  eight-term  VJB. 
Congressman.  Commlsslonen  FMnklln 
Knight  Lane,  Clyde  B.  Altohtoon,  Charlee  D. 
Mahaffie,  Dr.  Walter  Splawn,  Joeeph  B.  East- 
man— these  and  other  glanta  an  enshrined 
m  Oovemment's  hall  of  fame. 

The  Preddent's  meesage  of  Marob  Second 
recogntoee  that  the  I.C.C.  "bean  the  demand- 
ing and  challenging  responslblUty  to  keep 
Federal  regulation  attuned  to  the  needs  and 
opportimltles  of  a  dynamic  Industry."  The 
message  indlcatee  that  tbe  President  wlU 
shortly  submit  a  reorganization  plan  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Chairman  of  tbe  I.C.C.  shall  be 
appointed  by  tbe  Preddent,  as  tbe  Chairman 
of  tbe  other  agencies  now  are,  in  lieu  of  the 
aimual  rotation  method  now  employed. 

In  thto  connection,  I  point  out  that  then 
to  nothing  In  tbe  tow  today  to  prevent  the 
Commission  Itself  from  sdecting  a  Chairman 
tot  mora  than  one  year.  Cooley  served  as 
Chairman  for  five  years,  and  hto  successor, 
Morrison,  served  for  six  yean.  Altohtoon 
waa  Chairman  on  four  separate  occasions. 
Eastman  was  twice  Chairman,  once  for  a  pe- 
riod of  four  yean.  In  tbe  last  several  yean 
the  Commission  has  taken  important  steps 
to  Improve  Ita  internal  structun  and  organi- 
sation. The  role  of  Chairman  has  been 
strengthened  and  a  Vice  Cbalrmon^Up  boa 
been  created.  Things  have  been  going  aatto- 
f  aotorlly.  I  think  that  at  thto  time  we  should 
concentrate  on  tbe  Important  objective  of 
eeabltohlng  a  Department  of  Tranaportetion. 
After  thto  to  aocompltohed  then  there  will  be 
time  to  coDsider  ether  necessary  steps  to 
strengthen  our  ngulatory  agenclee,  if  such 
stepe  then  appear  to  be  necessary. 

We  must,  however,  constantly  seek  ways  to 
attract  and  hold  competent  Cinnmisslonen. 
If  we  an  to  continue  to  attract  men  of  the 
statun  required  to  discharge  the  Incnaatng- 
ly  Important  duties  of  Commlsslonen  of  the 
regutotory  agencies  we  must  prepan  to  re- 
ward them,  not  sln^y  with  public  »^<*"" 
and  on  assured  place  In  htotoiy,  but  In  more 
material  ways.  The  most  immediate  need.  In 
my  c^lnlon.  Is  to  Increase  the  teniue  of  oOloe 
eo  that  men  who  on  asked  to  leave  the  fidds 
In  which  they  have  acquired  competence,  and 
uBuaUy,  security,  will  be  assured  at  least  of  a 
measun  of  stability  In  their  eervlce  to  the 
Government. 

At  the  present  time  memben  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Conunisslon  an  appointed  for 
a  term  of  S  yean,  the  tow  having  been 
changed  tost  year  to  Increoae  the  term  firom 
4  to  6  yean.  Civil  Aeronautlca  Board  m«n- 
ben  serve  for  0  yeore.  and  memben  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commtodon  hove  o 
term  of  7  yean.  I  do  not  know  what  prooees 
of  ratlonolhattlon  or  logto  Impelled  the  edeo- 
tlon  of  theee  varying  terma  of  aervlce,  but  I 


submit  that  reaeon  and  logic  Impel  the  oon- 
dudon  that  tbe  terma  should  be  uniform  and 
thot  they  should  be  longer. 

It  should  not  be  our  objective  to  attrmet 
men  who  an  Intereetad  simply  In  further- 
ing their  careen  by  serving  a  tenn  on  a 
regulatory  Commtodon.  Thoee  agenclee 
have  too  great  an  Impact  on  the  economy 
ond  aafety  of  the  Nation  to  permit  them 
to  be  run  by  men  who  an  looldng  for  step-  * 
ping  stonee.  The  deddona  nndered  by 
the  Oommlsslonan  of  the  regutotory  agan- 
dea  are  as  Important  In  their  economic  Im- 
pact as  those  rendered  by  Federal  Judgao. 
and  we  appoint  Federal  Judgee  for  life. 

I  do  not  suggeet  tbat  I.C.C.  and  other 
Commisaionera  should  be  appointed  for  life, 
but  I  have  long  advoeoted  that  they  ahould 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  at  least  10  yoan 
In  duration.  That  to  the  miwim^ifnf  of  gto- 
billty  which  I  think  we  should  offer  men 
who  on  asked  to  Intemtpt  their  careers, 
usuaUy  at  the  hel^t  of  their  prodvetlve- 
nees  and  when  they  hove  the  heovtoet  tajBOiig 
reepondbllltles. 

There  was  a  time  when  men  who  proved 
their  worth  ^  on  tbe  Intentate  Commerce 
Commission  wen  practically  assured  of  re- 
oppolntment  up  to  the  ttme  of  their  rettro- 
ment.  Commissioner  Altohtoon  eerwed  oo 
tbe  I.C.C.  for  3S  yeon.  Commtoslonen  East- 
mon  and  Mahaffle  each  served  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Oommlsdoner  Sptown  served  20 
yean.  Whatever  the  reoeone  moy  be,  thot 
dttiotlon  has  not  prevailed  In  recent  tlmee. 
The  average  length  of  time  which  the  preeent 
etoven  memben  of  tbe  I.C.C.  have  served  to 
Just  about  7  yean. 

In  1961  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senoto  Ju- 
diciary Committee  recommended  that  the 
terms  of  all  Commtodonen  of  regidatory 
agendee  be  Increased  to  10  yean.  The  Sub- 
committee said  that:  "Partly  what  alto  the 
admlntotrotive  proceea  to  the  quality  of,  and 
the  turnover  in,  agency  membership."  It 
went  on  to  point  out  that  under  preeent 
tows  "we  have  a  craoy  quUt  of  tenun,"  and 
added: 

"Security,  at  least  of  o  sort,  to  Important  to 
on  ofllceholder,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  the 
Preddent  should  be  armed  with  an  offer  of 
10  yean  when  he  aete  out  to  find  the  very 
best  possible  appointee  for  a  specific  reguto* 
tory  agency.  In  the  past  many  Preddenta 
have  had  to  settle  for  less  than  the  very  best." 

On  May  11,  1981,  Senator  CarroU.  for  him- 
self and  Senator  Haxr,  introduced  S.  1843,  to 
Implement  the  foregoing  recommendation. 
Unfortunatdy,  tbe  bill  was  not  progreeeed. 

I  do  not  suggeet  tbat  my  propoeta  to  In- 
crease the  tenure  of  office  of  tbe  regutotory 
Oommtoslonen  be  Incorporated  In  the  legtoto- 
tlon  to  create  a  Department  of  TTonaporto- 
tlon,  but  I  do  earnestly  tirge  that  whUe  we 
are  considering  ways  to  Improve  Govern- 
ment action  In  the  field  of  transportation  we 
actively  support  a  change  In  the  tow  so  as 
to  imnlde  lO-yeor  terms  for  all  Commto- 
donen. 

CONCLTTBIOM 

The  eetabllahment  of  a  Department  of 
Transportation  not  only  to  dearly  required 
by  tbe  demands  of  our  tlmee — It  to  long 
overdue.  Waste  and  Inefficiency  breed  on 
dlsorganlaatlon  and  lack  of  direction.  The 
time  for  study  has  rim  out.  We  "created"  a 
Deportment  of  Tranaportatton  in  oompart- 
meota,  OS  the  yeon  went  by,  adding  room 
after  room  to  whatever  structun  of  Govern- 
ment seemed  most  conventont  at  the  mo- 
ment. Now  it  to  time  to  take  what  we  have 
created  and  "eetoblUh"  a  unified  structure, 
putting  everything  In  the  Xxeeuttve  Brooeb 
Tuder  one  roof . 

If  we  cannot  quickly  make  up  our  minds 
aa  to  aU  of  the  actlvttlee  tiiat  abonld  be 
hoiiaed  In  thto  new  edlfloe — if  then  to  over- 
powering eeatlment  to  leove  some  of  the 
octlvltles  when  they  ore — then  let  us  by  all 
meona  get  on  with  the  main  structure  oad 
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moT*  Into  It  tba  aettTltlM  tbM  oa.  b*  «crMd 
upon. 

A  DapurtoMnt  of  TYuuportatlon  la  <!•- 
maiMtod  now.  In  tba  nunc  of  ^aeXmaey.  in 
tb*  liltMwt  of  economy,  for  tha  promotion 
of  unity  and  oobcdon  and  aSactlTe  Qoram- 
mant  action  In  transportation,  I  aak  your 
vtconnia  support  for  this  imniiflsl  and  >««■- 
torlc  andMTor. 


IMPIiEafENTINO  THE  "BBIRDT 
AOREEMENT"  TO  FAdXJTA'nS  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  CIRCULATEON  OP 
VISUAL  AND  AUDITORT  BCATB- 
RIALB  OF  AN  EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC,  AND  CULTURAL 
CHARACTER 

Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  uk 
unanimous  oonaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mlaaouil  [Iifr.  CxjwtxbI  may  extend 
Ua  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbooko 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ohJectlan 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.CURTiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  House  joint  resolution 
identical  to  House  Joint  Resolution  688 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
tBir.  Mnxs]  authorizing  the  Presidwit  to 
designate  a  Federal  agency,  or  agencies, 
to  be  reqionsible  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement  for  facili- 
tating the  international  droilation  of 
▼isual  and  auditory  materials  of  an  edu- 
oatlonal.  sctentiflc.  and  cultural  charac- 
ter, the  so-called  Beirut  agreemrait. 

The  Beirut  agreement  was  conceived 
as  a  means  of  c<mtributing  to  the  cause 
<rf  peace  through  the  freer  exchange  of 
Ideas  and   knowledge   across   national 
boundaries.     Btaentially,  it  provides  a 
device  for  Insuring  duty-4ree  treatment 
by  all  implementing  countries  of  audio- 
visual materials  of  a  "public  service"— 
educational,  scientifie,  or  cultural— na- 
ture.   The  Beirut  agreement  is  different 
ftom  the  "Florence"  agreement  on  the 
"UPortation   of   educational,   sclentiflc. 
and  cultural  materials  in  a  major  re- 
ject.  It  provides  a  certification  proce- 
dure whereby  each  qualifying  imported 
audiovisual  item  is  guaranteed  to  be  of 
ra  educational,  sdentlflc,   or   cultural 
V  «aract«r,  and  therefore  is  free  of  duty 
no  matter  In  how  many  Imjaementing 
oountries  it  is  shown  or  otherwise  used. 
Haitwr  cm  bbsitt  Aoazncxirr 
T*e   agreonent   for   facilitating   the 
international  drculaticm  of  visual  and 
auditory  materials  of  an  educattcmal. 
adentlfle,  and  cultural  character  was  in- 
troduced by  the  United  States  at  the 
third  General  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations  Bducational.  Sdentlflc  and'CtiU 
toral  Organisation— UNESCO— in  Bel- 
rot.  Ubapon.  in  Novemberl948.   It  was 
then  adopted  by  10  nations  and  opened 
tor  aljmature  at  lAke  Suooess.  N.Y..  on 
July  18.  1M9.    To  date  21  nations  have 
Mgnad  and  implement  the  agreement. 
■nw  VS.  Senate  gave  its  advice  and 
ttmsant  to  ttie  agrewnent  on  May  24. 
1880.   faiplemmtlTig  kigtfifttlop  |mu  |^^^ 


Introduced  since  liMO  by  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Chairman  i^ttj.^ 
The  present  implementing  bUl  is  House 
Joint  Resolution  888,  on  which  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  holding  hear- 
ings today  and  tomorrow.  June  6  and  7. 

Since  1953  the  United  States  has  par- 
tially and  Informally  participated  in 
the  Beirut  agreement  by  establishing  a 
oertiflcation  procednn  whereby  UJ3. 
producers  and  distributors  of  educational 
audiovisual  material,  may  take  advan- 
tage of  other  nations'  implementation 
of  the  agreement.  Thus,  since  1953,  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency— USIA--has 
oertlfled  UjS.  educational  audiovisual 
materials  so  that  they  might  be  imported 
duty  free  by.  at  present,  at  least  21  na- 
tions. UJB.  Implonentatlon  of  the  Beirut 
agreement  would,  therefore,  merely  ex- 
tend to  otiier  nations  the  privileges  they 
have  extended  to  us  since  1952. 

The  USIA  in  undertaking  this  oertifl- 
cation activity  has  acted  on  policy  dating 
as  far  back  as  1938,  when  the  UnitM 
States  determined  that  it  would  assist 
the  circulation  abroad  of  American 
▼isual  and  auditory  materials.  Thus,  in 
1942.  the  Stote  Department  began  to 
certify  eligible  materials,  which  had  pre- 
viously suffered  a  disadvantage  abroad 
for  lack  of  a  certiflcation  program,  and 
in  1946  the  Department  established  an 
interdepartmental  amunlttee  on  attes- 
tation to  review  and  certify  eligible 
materials. 

WHAT  THK  AGBzncnrr  paoviBa 

The  Beirut  agreement— article  m— 
provides  in  part  that  "Each  of  the  con- 
tracting States  shall  accord  exemption 
from  all  customs  duties  and  quantita- 
tive restrictions  and  from  the  necessity 
of  applying  for  an  import  license"  for 
international  shipments  of  materials  de- 
fined as  "audiovisual,"  which  shipments 
bear  certification  by  the  government  of 
the  country  of  origin  as  to  the  educa- 
tional character  of  the  materials. 

Article  n  of  the  agreement  provides 
that  duty-free  treatment  will  be  given  to 
the  following  q?eciflc  audiovisual  mate- 
rials: "films,  filmstrips  and  microfilm  in 
either  negative  form,  exposed  and  de- 
veloped, or  positive  form,  printed  and 
developed;  sound  recordings  of  all  types 
and  forms;  glass  slides;  models,  static 
and  moving;  wall  charts,  maps  and 
posters,"  when  they  are  deemed  to  be  of 
an  educational,  scientific,  or  cultural 
character. 

Article  I  defines  educational,  scientific 
and  cultural  character  of  the  above  ma- 
terials, as  follows: 

(a)  When  their  primary  piirpoM  or  effect 
u  to  instruct  or  Inform  through  the  develop- 
ment of  a  subject  or  aspect  ot  a  subject,  or 
whan  tbalr  content  is  such  as  to  maintain 
Jncreaaa  or  diffuse  knowledge  and  augment 
international  imderstandlng  and  good  wm- 

(b)  When  the  matwlals  are  repreaanta^ 
ttva,  authantlc.  and  accurate;  and 

(c)  Whan  tie  technical  quaUty  is  such 
teat  It  doas  not  Intarfere  with  the  use  made 
of  tha  material.  ^^ 

"*"'  *°Y?_'^°°"'  "■■ot'Tioi*  ess  ncru. 

House  Jtrint  Resolution  688  Imple- 
ments the  Beirut  agreonent  by  amend- 
ing the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
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states— TSUS— to  pix>vlde  a  new  head. 
note  to  part  6  of  the  TSUS.  and  auM 
tariff  item  870.30.  Tlie  new  headoiZ 
provides  that:  ^^ 

No  artlda  abaU  ba  azeDq>t8d  tma  Oat, 
under  Itam  870.S0  unless  a  FMeral  umunZ 
agendea  daalgnatad  by  the  Prasld^  date! 
mlnaa  that  suob  arUcle  Is  visual  or  autttet 
material  of  an  educational,  adantlflc,  or  «U 
tural  cbaracter  wltbln  tha  meaning  otol 
Agreamant  fa-  FacUltatlng  tha^tenuttk^ 
Circulation  of  Vtarual  and  Auditory  Uatert^i 
rtr  an  educational.  Sdentlflc.  and  Ciilteri 
Obaraeter.  vumwh 

New  TSUS  item  870  JO  provides  tm 
entry  for  "developed  photograJAic  fllm. 
including  motion-picture  film  on  wUeb 
lectures  or  sound  and  pictures  have  been 
recorded;  photographic  slides;  transpw- 
encies;  sound  recordings;  recorded  rtd- 
eo-t«)e;  models;  charts,  maps;  globes- 
and  posters;  aU  of  the  foregoiu 
which  are  determined  to  be  visual  or 
auditory  materials  in  accordance  villi 
headnote  1  of  this  part,  free." 

Authority  for  the  President  to  estab- 
lish an  agency  to  make  the  detemiln*. 
tions  required  by  the  new  TSUS  head- 
note  is  provided  In  sections  1  and  3  of 
the  Joint  resolution.  These  sectlooi 
provide  that  the  President  may  designate 
an  agency  to  administer  the  progrsn. 
that  the  agency  so  designed  should  have 
the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  provlstons 
of  the  agreement,  and  that  other  agen- 
cies may  furnish  facilities  and  personnd 
for  assisting  the  designated  agency  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

A  weakness  of  J<rfnt  Resolution  688 
that  could  wdl  be  explored  in  the  hea^ 
ings  is  its  failure  to  designate  specifically 
an  agency  to  carry  out  the  authentlflca- 
tlwi  of  certified  Imports  for  duty-free 
treatment.  The  USIA  has  since  1953 
certified  XJB.  exports.  But  because  the 
agency  has  no  representatives  at  ports  of 
entry  where  authentlfication  for  cu«- 
t«ns  purposes  of  certified  inu>orts  must 
be  made,  it  would  seem  that  the  Customs 
Bureau  is  the  appropriate  administering 
agency.  If  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee so  determines,  then  the  Customi 
Bureau  should  be  assigned  this  responsi- 
bility by  the  Implementing  leglslatloo, 
and  perhaps  provision  should  be  made 
for  providing  USIA  consultatimi  to  the 
Custcans  Bureau  in  carrying  out  the  au- 
thentlfication of  certified  Inuwrts. 

Each  contracting  nation  is  glvm  au- 
thority imder  paragraph  6  of  article  IV 
so  to  screen  certified  imports  of  audio- 
visual materials  to  insure  that  they  meet 
the  criteria  of  the  agreement.  If  tbe 
country  of  entry  decides  to  deny  duty- 
free entry,  then  procedures  are  provided 
in  article  IX  of  the  agreement  for  sub- 
mitting disputes  either  to  the  World 
Court  or  to  an  International  arbitration 
tribunal  established  in  conformity  with 
the  1907  ConvenUon  for  Pacific  Settle- 
ment of  International  Disputes. 

Each  contracting  country  is  also  given 
authority  to  censor  material  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  laws,  atud  to  limit  en- 
try for  public  security  reasons — article  V. 

TaADs  EnrcT  or  AOaxuccMT 

Tile  lAilted  states  is  the  major  worid 
exporter  of  materials  covered  by  tbe 
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doubtful 

t  of  that 

ue  of  the 

could  have 

entry  under 

trade  ef- 
ment  be- 


tgxtemeat.  Thus  the  UhltM  States  has 
been  oijoylng  duty-free  :!prelgn  treat- 
Bient  of  its  certified  audio  losual  exports 
vtthout  providing  redproaal  treatment 
for  the'' exports  of  other  iiktions.  It  Is 
estimated  by  the  USIA  th^  In  1964  the 
Utilted  States  exported  al^put  $iJ6  mil- 
lion worth  of  cert 
products.  J I 

Imports  of  such  certifiedl  tnaterlals  are 
estimated  to  be  very  snol^.  In  1964, 
total  UJS.  imports  of  films  ^icept  35  mili- 
meter  feature  films  we<t  valued  at 
82,079345.  It  is  consld 
whether  more  than  10 
amount  represented  the 
motion  picture  Imports 
been  certified  for  duty-fr 
tbe  Beirut  agreement. 

It  Is  difficult  to  estimat 
feet  of  Implementing  the 
cause  In  most  classes  of  cdi^unodities  no 
itatistical  distinction  is  made  between 
educational  and  amusem^it  materials. 
Phonograph  records  worl;^  $3,831,022 
were  Imported  in  1964  und^r  Item  724.25. 
But  it  is  estimated  that  Imported  edu- 
cational recordings  ellgibte  for  certifl- 
cation is  Infrequent — ^pcb^aps  worth 
only  $15,000  to  $20,000. 

mrUMZNTATION    MAT    INCBSA|«    U.8.    XXPOKT8 

Several  countries  do  nolb  allow  duty- 
free entry  of  UjB.  certified 'materials  be- 
cause we  do  not  extend  this  privilege  to 
tbem.  The  United  Kingdom,  for  ex- 
ample, a  major  market  tai  UJ3.  audio- 
visual materials  of  an  edu^tlonal.  sci- 
entific, and  cultural  chanUter  does  not 
allow  free  importation  eveli  though  cer- 
tified by  the  USIA  under  its  customary 
procedure.  Thus  it  Is  considered  that 
eomgresslonal  passage  and'  Presidential 
dgnature  of  House  Joint  Resolution  688 
will  Increase  duty-free  exjwrts  of  UJB. 
audiovisual  products  to  foreign  countries. 

"POUCINO"  THX  AGBE^I^NT 

The  Beirut  agreement  priMdes  in  arti- 
cle VI  that  each  contracting  state  will 
lend  to  UNESCO  a  copy  of  j  each  certifi- 
cate which  it  issues  to  its 
shall  Inform  the  UNESCd 
fusals  of  duty-free  entry  jQf  a  product 
certified  by  any  other  coni^tlng  state. 
The  UNESCO  then  pubUsnts  tai  English 
and  French  catalogs  shoWlng  all  cer- 
tlflcations  and  all  decisions^  made  in  re- 
spect to  qualifying  audiovisual  exports 
•ndimports.  ! 

Thus,  in  contradistinction  of  the  Flor- 
ence agreement,  the  Belrtit  agreement 
provides  an  internal  accounting  or  "po- 
licing" system  whereby  th^i  operation  of 
tbe  agreement  can  be  reviewed,  and  if 
complaints  about  its  implementation  by 
>ny  contracting  states  exlfi,  action  can 
be  taken  on  such  complaliits  under  the 
procedures  for  disputes  piiovided. 

SUKlCAaT         I 

Since  1953  the  U^.  Inf ornbiition  Agency 
bas  (qierated  a  oertiflcaUon  program 
vteeby  UJB.  exports  of  audiovisual 
Mhicatlonal.  sclentUlc,  and  teultural  ma- 
terials receive  duty-free  treatment  \xr  at 
least  21  countries.  At  the  Mtme  time  the 
^ted  States  has  failed  to[*rovlde  equal 
treatment  for  imix>rt8  frun  the  same 
States.    As  a  result  at  lea|i  one  hnpor- 


)roducts.  and 
of  any  re- 


tant  potential  market  has  refused  to  reo- 
ognlze  XJS.  certified  exports. 

Tlie  implementation  of  the  Beirut 
agreement  by  Chairman  Mzlis'  Joint 
Resolution  688  and  by  the  similar  Joint 
resolutloQ  I  am  introducing  today  would 
simply  extend  long  overdue  UJB.  recipro- 
cal treatment  to  certified  imports  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  certified  U.S.  ex- 
ports, all  for  the  bmeficial  purpose  of 
freeing  intellectual  commerce  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Following  is  the  Joint  resolution  I  in- 
troduce and  a  copy  of  the  Beirut  agree- 
ment. 

HJ.  Rb.  1158 
Joint  reaolutlcm  to  glva  effect  to  tbe  Agree" 
ment  for  FadUtatlng  tbe  International 
Circulation  of  Visual  and  Auditory  Ma- 
terials of  an  Educational,  SdentUlc,  and 
Cultural  Character,  approved  at  Beirut  In 
1948 

Whereas  tbe  Ccmgraaa  and  tbe  President 
have  repeatedly  declared  It  to  be  a  national 
poUcy  to  promote  a  better  imderstandlng  of 
the  TTnlted  States  In  other  coimtrlea.  and  to 
Increase  mutual  understanding  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  other  countries;  and 

Whereas  the  General  Conference  of  tbe 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization  of  its  third  session  at 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  in  1948.  approved  and  rec- 
onunended  to  member  states  for  signature 
an  Agreement  for  Facilitating  tbe  Interna- 
tional Circulation  of  Visual  and  Auditory 
Materials  of  an  Educational,  Sclentiflc,  and 
Cultural  Cbaracter,  which  Agreement  has 
been  signed  by  twenty-one  nations,  includ- 
ing the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  given  Ita  advice 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Agree- 
ment; and 

Where  as  the  Congress  does  hereby  deter- 
mine that  mutual  understanding  between 
peoples  wlU  be  augmented  by  tbe  measures 
provided  for  In  said  Agreonent:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  tbe  United  States  is  authorized  to  desig- 
nate a  Federal  agency  or  agendas  which  shall 
be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Agreement  for  FacUitatlng  tbe  Inter- 
national Circulation  of  Visual  and  Auditory 
Materials  of  an  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Character  and  a  related  protocol  of 
signature,  (^>ened  for  signature  at  LaMe 
Success  on  July  IB,  1940  (hereinafter  In  thjk 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Agreement") .  It  Shafi 
be  tbe  duty  of  the  Federal  agency  or  agencies 
so  designated  to  take  appropriate  measures 
for  tbe  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Agreement  Including  tbe  issuance  of  regu- 
lations. 

Bmc.  2.  Agencies  of  tbe  Federal  Oovemment 
are  authorised  to  furnish  faculties  and  per- 
sonnel for  tbe  purpose  of  asaistlng  tbe  agency 
or  agencies  designated  by  tbe  President  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  tbe  Agreement. 

Sbc.  S.  (a)  (1)  Part  6  of  schedule  8  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (It 
U.S.C.  1302)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  beading  to  such  part  6  the  foUowlng: 
"Part  S  headnote : 

"1.  No  article  ahall  be  exempted  from  duty 
under  Item  87030  unless  a  Federals  aganoy 
or  agencies  designated  by  the  President  da- 
tarmlnas  that  such  article  Is  visual  or  audi- 
tory material  of  an  educational,  seleDtUle,  or 
cultural  character  within  tha  meaning  at  tbe 
Agreement  for  FaoUitatlag  the  International 
Circulation  of  Visual  and  Auditory  Mataclals 
of  an  Educational,  Sdentlflc,  and  Cultural 
Charaotar." 


(S)  Such  paH  6  Is  amended  by  adding  a* 
the  end  thereof  the  fOUowlzkg  new  Itam: 

"  STaaOl  Dsvelopsdpboto- 

Smphle  fllm,  in- 
adlnc  monoD* 
pletore  fllm  on 
which  pletnna  or 
Mond  sad  pictures 
have  been  record- 
ed; photosr^hie 
dldes;  Usnspano- 
eics;  Mond  reoord- 
Insm  reccrdsd 
vldeotmie;  models; 
charts;  mMis; 
glebes:  and  posters; 
•U  o(  the  lofcgoing 
wliich  sre  deter- 
mined to  be  vlrasl 
or  aadltory  ms> 
terials  in  aeoord- 
sBoe  with  headnote 
lot  this  part 


Free 


(b)  Tba  amendments  made  by  aubaaetton 
(a)  ahaU  apply  with  reepeot  to  articles  al- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warahouae.  for 
consumption,  on  or  after  tbe  date  proclaimed 
by  tbe  Prealdent  pursuant  to  this  subaeotloa, 
which  date  shall  be  wltUn  the  period  at  six 
montha  wbloh  begins  with  the  day  after  tba 
day  on  whloh  tbe  United  States  Inatrument 
of  acceptance  of  tbe  Agreement  la  deposited 
with  tbe  Secretary  General  of  tbe  United  Na- 
tl>»nSi 

Text  or  Acbxement  roa  FAcnjTATiNo  tsx  Iir- 

TKBNATIONAL    CUtCUlATZON    OF    ViSDAL    AXCS 

AuorroBT  MATXBiALa  or  am  EDucanowav. 
SciawTiFic,  am  Cditobal  Cbabacrs 
The  Governments  of  the  States  signatory 
to  tbe  preeent  Agreement,  Bdng  coavlnoad 
that  In  f  adUtatlng  the  Intematlooal  circu- 
lation of  vlaual  and  auditory  matailala  of  an 
educational,  sdentlflc  and  cultural  obarao- 
ter,  the  free  flow  of  Idaaa  by  word  and  Im- 
age wlU  be  promoted  and  the  mutual  under- 
standing of  peoples  thereby  encouraged,  m 
conformity  with  the  alma  of  the  United  Na- 
tlona  Educational,  Sdentlflo  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganisation. Have  agreed  aa  foUofWs: 

aancLK  x 

The  present  Agreement  shall  apply  to  visual 
and  auditory  materials  of  the  types  spedfled 
In  Article  n  which  are  of  an  educational, 
sdentlflc  or  cultural  character. 

Vlaual  and  auditory  materials  abaU  ba 
deemed  to  be  of  an  educational,  sdentlflo  or 
cultural  cbaracter: 

(a)  When  their  primary  purpose  or  effect 
Is  to  instruct  or  Inform  tbrou|^  tbe  devdop- 
ment  of  a  subject  or  aspect  of  a  subject,  or 
when  their  content  Is  such  as  to  maintain, 
Increase  or  diffuse  knowledge,  and  augment 
mtematlonal  understanding  and  good  wUl; 
and 

(b)  When  the  materlala  are  representative, 
authentic,  and  accurate;  and 

(0)  When  the  technical  quality  la  aoob 
that  It  does  not  mterfere  with  the  use  made 
of  the  material. 

aanota  n 

Tbe  provisions  of  the  preceding  Artlde 
shaU  iMpply  to  visual  and  auditory  materials 
of  the  following  types  and  forms: 

(a)  Fllma,  filmstrips  and  mlcrofllm  in 
dther  negative  form;  exposed  and  developed, 
or  poaltlve  form,  printed  and  devdoped. 

(b)  Sound  reoordlnga  of  aU  typea  and 
forms. 

(o)  Glass  slides;  models,  static  and  mov- 
ing; wall  charts,  maps  and  posters. 

Tbeae  materlalstare  betdnaftsr  referred  to 
aamaterlaL  f 

aancLB  m" 

1.  Each  <a  tbe  contracting  States  ahaU  ae- 
cotd.  wltbln  six  nwntha  from  tba  coming  into 
force  of  tbe  preeeiit  Agreement  wttb  leapeet 
to  that  State  exemptloo  from  aU  cfustnma 
dutlaa  and  quantitative  reatrtotlODS  and  from 
tbe  neoesatty  at  applying  for  an  Import  U- 
oensa  m  reqjMot  of  tbe  Impovtattnt.  eUhSf 
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toe  ta  tta*  tanrttonr ««  m  j  of  Um  o«ta«r  oon* 
tnetlncStatas. 

S.  Nothing  In  thla  AcrecoMnt  HuOl  ani^ 
mAtarlal  from  thoM  taxas.  f ••>.  ohugw  or 
•nettooa  which  art  ImpoMd  on  the  import 
of  «11  «rttclM  without  ooeptlcm  and  without 
nganl  to  their  natnn  and  orl(in.  wen 
thouch  ra«h  artielM  are  asampt  tram  Cus- 
toma  dutlea;  such  taxea,  feea  and  exactlona 
ahaU  Include,  but  an  not  limited  to  nominal 
atattoUeal  teea  and  atamp  duttaa. 

t.  Material  entlUed  to  the  prtvllegea  pro- 
vided bj  parasraph  1  of  thla  Article  ahall 
be  exempt.  In  the  territory  of  the  country  of 
entry,  trcwa  all  Internal  taxea.  feee,  cbargea 
or  exactlona  other  or  higher  than  thoae  Im- 
poeed  on  like  producta  or  that  ooontry,  and 
ahall  be  aoeordad  treatment  no  laaa  favour- 
able than  that  aooorded  like  producta  of  that 
oountry  in  reepeet  of  all  Internal  Uwa,  regtf- 
latlooa  or  requlrementa  affecting  its  aale, 
tranaportatlon  or  distribution  or  affecting  Ita 
prweaelng,  ezhlbmon  or  other  uae. 

4.  Nothing  In  thla  Agreement  ahall  require 
any  contracting  State  to  deny  the  tnatment 
proTlded  for  In  thla  Artlele  to  Uke  material 
of  an  educational,  adentifl^  or  ctilttmU  char- 
acter originating  in  any  State  not  a  party  to 
thla  Agreement  in  any  caae  in  which  the 
denial  of  such  treatment  would  be  contrary 
to  an  international  obligation  or  to  the  com- 
mardal  policy  of  luch  contracting  State. 
AKTictx  nr 

1.  To  obtain  the  exemption,  provided  under 
the  preeent  Agreement  for  material  for  which 
admlaalon  into  the  territory  of  a  contracting 
Bute  la  aought,  a  oertlflcate  that  such  ma- 
terial la  of  an  educational,  aclentlflc  or  cul- 
tural ^baraotar  within  the  "«— ««»^g  of  Ar- 
tlela  Z.  ahaU  be  fUed  in  conneettoa  with  the 


t.  IHa  oertlflcate  ahaU  be  Issued  by  the 
■Woprlate  governmental  agency  of  the  State 
vhwetn  the  material  to  which  the  oertlflcate 
ralatea  origlaated.  or  by  the  XTnlted  Natlooa 
■dueatlanal.  Sdentlflo  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nisation aa  provided  for  In  paragraph  8  of 
/thla  Article,  and  In  the  forms  *nngxed  hereto. 
The  praaerlbed  forms  of  certificate  may  be 
Mn*ndad  or  revised  upon  mutual  agreement 
of  the  contracting  SUtea.  provided  such 
amendment  or  revision  Is  in  conformity  with 
the  provlalons  of  this  Agreement. 

8.  Oertlfleatea  ahall  be  Issued  by  the  XTnlted 
Nations  Kduoattonal,  Sdentlflc  and  Cultural 
Organlaatlon  for  material  of  aducatlonal. 
Bdentlflc  or  cultural  character  produced  by 
li>t*n>*tlooal  organlxatlona  recognlaed  by  the 
United  Natlona  or  by  any  of  the  Spedallaed 
Agandea. 

*.  <^.«>a  filing  of  any  such  oertlflcate, 
there  will  be  a  doeisloa  by  the  appropriate 
govemmemtal  agency  of  the  contracting  State 
Into  whtoh  entry  la  aought  aa  to  whether 
the  material  U  entlUed  to  the  privilege  pro- 
vided by  Artlele  in.  paragraph  1  of  the  prea- 
sot  Agreeneat.  Tbia  decision  shaU  be  made 
aftar  oonatdaratlon  of  the  material  and 
through  the  appUcatlon  of  the  standards 
provided  In  Arttole  L  If  .  aa  a  reault  or  that 
oooatdaritlon.  such  ageney  or  tha  contraet- 
lag  StoU  Into  whleh  entry  la  aought  Intends 
not  to  grant  tha  pilvUagea  provided  by  Article 
m.  paragraph  1  to  that  material  baeauae  It 
doaa  not  concede  Its  educational,  ■^^ttflu 
and  eultuna  eharaetar,  the  Oovanment  of 
thj_^ta  whleh  oartlfled  tha  material,  or 
uNasoo,  aa  tfea  oaae  may  be.  ahaU  be  «#flad 
prior  to  any  final  tfaoMon  In  ot^tt  that  It 
«V  make  tttandly  rapraaautattona  In  aup- 
port  j£  ttaannptloo  of  that  aaatarlal  to 

whldi  antrf  Is  aought. 

S.  TJ*  OovwamaBtal  aganey  ««  the  eon- 
naming  Sinia  into  whleh  entry  la  aought 

S^iJS^*!!?^  »»P««-  wgnUtteaT™ 
tha  iBperlar  of  tha  malartal  to  anam  &at 
*^f^  only  be  axhlMtad  or  uaed  for  non- 
profit-making  purpoaaa. 


«.  The  decialon  of  ,tlia  appeDprlata  gov. 
em  mental  ageney  of  the  aoint»i»tnig  i^te 
Into  which  antiT  la  aought,  provided  for  la 
paragraph  4  q(  the  Aztlele,  ahaU  be  final,  but 
In  making  Ita  deetslon  the  aald  agency  -h^n 
give  due  oooaldaratlon  to  any  Tepreaauta 
tlona  mada  to  It  by  tha  Qovemmeat  certtty> 
Ing  tha  mataalal  or  by  UNIBOO  aa  the  case 
maybe. 

aancLs  v 

Nothing  In  the  preaent  Agraement  ahall 
affect  the  right  c€  the  contracting  Statea 
to  censor  material  in  accordance  with  their 
own  laws  or  to  adopt  measuree  to  prohibit 
or  limit  the  importation  of  material  for 
reaaons  of  public  aecurlty  or  order. 

Aincu  VI 

Kach  of  the  contracting  Statea  shall  send 
to  the  united  Natlona  BducaUonal,  Sdentlflo 
and  Cultural  Organisation  a  copy  of  each 
certlflcate  which  It  lasuea  to  material  origi- 
nating within  its  own  territory  and  shall 
Inform  the  TTQlted  Nations  Educational, 
Sclentlflc  and  Cultural  Organisation  of  the 
dedaions  taken  and  the  reasons  for  any  re- 
fusals In  respect  of  eertlfled  materials  from 
other  oontraetlng  Statea  for  which  entry  Is 
sought  Into  Its  own  territory.  The  United 
Nations  Educational,  Sclentlflc  and  Cultural 
Organisation  shall  communicate  t>«i«  infor- 
mation to  all  contracting  Statee  and  shall 
maintain  and  publish  in  Bigllsh  and  French 
catalogues  of  material  abowlng  all  the  cer- 
tlflcatloos  and  dedaions  made  in  respect  of 
them. 

AsncLB  vn 

The  contracting  SUtea  \mdertake  Jointly 
to  conaldar  means  of  reducing  to  a  minimum 
the  reatrietlons  that  are  not  removed  by  the 
present  Agreement  which  might  Interfere 
with  the  International  circulation  of  the 
material  referred  to  in  Article  Z. 

ABTxcaLx  vm 
Bach  contracting  State  shall  communicate 
to  the  United  NaUons  Educational,  Sdentlflc 
and  Cultxiral  Organisation,  within  the  period 
of  six  months  following  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  present  Agreement  the  measures  taken 
In  their  reepective  terrttoriee  to  ensure  the 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Agreement,  "me  United  Nations  Educational, 
Sdentlflc  and  Cultural  Organisation  shall 
coouaunlcate  thla  iafcrmatlon  aa  it  ncelves 
It  to  all  contracting  Statea. 

asxiCLx  IX 

1.  All  disputes  arlstxv  out  of  the  interpte- 
Utlon  or  appllcaUon  of  the  preaent  Agree- 
ment between  Statea  which  are  both  partlee 
to  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
JuaUce.  except  aa  to  Arttclaa  IV  and  V.  at^n 
be  referred  to  the  Zntematlonal  Court  of 
Juatlee  unlesa  la  any  spedflo  oaae  it  is  agreed 
by  the  partlee  to  have  recourse  to  another 
mode  of  settlement. 

a.  If  the  oontraetlng  Statea  between  whleh 
a  disprite  haa  arisen  are  not  parties  or  any  one 
of  them  la  not  party  to  the  SUtute  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  JQstlee,  tha  dispute 
shall.  U  the  SUtea  concerned  eo  desire,  be 
submitted,  in  aooorOanee  with  tha  oonaUtu- 
Uoaal  rulee  of  each  of  them,  to  an  arbitral 
trtbuaal  estahllahed  la  conformity  with  the 
Oonvaatlon  for  the  Padflo  Settlameat  of  In- 
ternational Diaputee  algned  at  The  Hague  on 
18  October  1907,  or  to  any  other  arbitral 
tribunal. 


Jtme  6,  1966 


S^eto  whloh  a  oartlfiad  copy  of  the  prceem 
Agreemant  has  been  communicated  by  the 
Seeretary-Oaneral  of  the  Uhlted  Nations  in« 
accede  to  tt.  ——.  maj 

a.  The  Instrument  of  scossslon  shan  h> 
depoalted  with  the  Secretary-General  of  th! 
United  Natlona,  who  ahaU  notify  au  tha 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  nan- 
Member  SUtea.  referred  to  in  the  precedtaa 
pangraph.  of  each  depoalt  and  the  diS 
thereof.  ^*" 

AXTzcLX  xn 

1.  The  present  Agreement  shaU  come  into 
force  ninety  days  after  the  Secretary-OenerS 
of  the  United  Nations  has  received  at  1^ 
ten  Instruments  of  acceptance  or  aoceeslon  la 
•ccordance  with  Article  X  or  Artlde  XL  As 
■oon  as  poaHble  thereafter  the  Secretarr- 
ueneral  ahall  draw  up  a  procea-verbal  sped, 
fylng  the  date  on  which.  In  accordance  irtUi 
this  paragraph,  the  present  Aneement  «h«ii 
have  come  into  force.  ^^ 

a.  In  respect  of  each  SUte  on  behalf  of 
which  an  instrument  of  acceptance  or  acocs- 
don  Is  subsequently  deposited,  the  present 
Agreement  shall  come  Into  force  ninety  dan 
after  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  such  liutru- 
ment. 

3.  The  present  Agreement  shall  be  regis- 
tered with  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the 
United  Nations  on  the  day  of  its  entry  into 
force  to  accordance  with  arUde  102  of  the 
Charter  and  the  Regulations  made  there- 
under by  the  General  Assembly. 

aancLx  xm 

1.  The  preeent  Agreement  may  be  de- 
nounced by  any  contracting  State  after  the 
expiration  of  a  period  of  three  years  from  the 
date  on  which  it  comes  Into  force  In  respect 
of  that  particular  Stete. 

a.  The  denunciation  of  the  Agreement  br 
any  contracting  SUtes  shall  be  effected  by  t 
Written  notlflcatton  addressed  by  that  ststs 
to  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  United  Na- 
tions who  shall  notify  aU  the  Members  of  the 
United  NaUons  and  all  non-Member  StatM 
referred  to  In  Article  XI  of  each  notification 
and  the  date  of  the  receipt  thereof. 

8.  The  denunciation  shall  Uke  effect  one 
year  after  the  receipt  of  the  notlflcaUon  by 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

ABTKXB  XIV 


^'*^?^  Agreament  la  open  to  aooapt- 
by  tha  Bigaatory  SUtas.  Tha  lastru- 
mant  of  aooaptanoa  ahaU  be  depcsttad  with 
tta  SMsataiy-Oenacal  of  tha  Unttad  Nattona 
who  ahaU  notify  aU  tha  Msmtiari  of  tha 
Unitsd  Nattona  of  sMh  depoalt  and  tha  data 


1.  On  or  after  1  January  1980  any  Member 
of  tha  Ualtad  Nations  not  a  signatory  to  tha 
praaant  Agraamant.   and  any  noa-Mambar 


1.  Any  contracting  SUte  may  declare,  at 
the  time  of  signature,  acceptance,  or  acces- 
sion, that  In  accepting  the  preeent  Agreement 
It  la  not  assumtog  any  obligation  In  respect 
Of  aU  or  any  territories,  for  which  such  oon- 
t«»ctlng  SUte  haa  International  obligations 
The  present  Agreement  shall.  In  that  cass, 
not  be  applicable  to  the  territortee  named  la 
the  declaration. 

a.  The  contracting  SUtea  to  accepting  the 
preaent  Agreement  do  not  assume  respon- 
slblltly  to  reepeet  of  any  or  all  non-self-gov- 
•rnlng  territoriee  for  which  they  are  respon- 
sible but  may  notify  the  acceptance  of  the 
Agreement  by  any  or  all  of  such  territcrlas 
at  tha  time  of  aoeaptanoa  by  aueh  contract- 
ing statea  or  at  any  time  thereafter.  Ihe 
praaent  Agreement  ahall.  to  such  cases,  ap- 
ply to  all  tha  territories  named  to  the  notl- 
flcatton ntoety  days  after  the  reodpt  thereof 
by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

8.  Aay  oontraetiag  Stete  may  at  any  tlms 
aftar  tha  vxptnMon  of  the  period  of  thrae 
yeara  provided  for  to  Article  ttj  declare  that 
it  desires  the  preeent  Agreement  to  cesse  to 
•PPly  to  aU  or  aay  territortaa  for  which  sueh 
contmotlag  Stata  has  Intacnattoaal  obllga- 
ttaaw  or  to  aay  or  all  non-aalf -governing  tar- 
rltortas  fOr  whiah  It  la  raaponaible.  Iha 
PnMat  AgrseoMat  shall,  la  that  oaae,  oeasa 
to  apply  to  tha  tattltories  named  to  the 
daeuratton  sU  moatha  after  the  receipt 
^areof  by  tha  Saeretaiy-Oaaeral  of  tha 
UBltad  NMtoiM. 

4.  'RMaaeMlary-aeaatal  of  tha  united  Na- 
tlooa ahall  oommualeate  to  all  tha  Membeis 
of  tha  Uhlted  Natlooa  aad  to  aU  aon-Mem- 


Xlthedaola- 
Lved  to  virtue  of 
with  tha  dataa 


^i 


ha  daunad 
I  from  m- 

ttawlth 
Its  BparlaMsart 
le  for  facUltlea. 


June  6,  1966 

eer  SUtea  raf artad  to  to  ^ 
letlona  aad  aottfloatlooa  i 
the  preaaat  Artlola. 
of  the  receipt  tharaof . 

AinCLS 

If  othlag  to  thla 
to  prohibit  the  con 
teilng  toto  agraemanU  or 
the  United  Natlona  or  aay 

Agendea  whleh  would  P«>   

axemptlona.  privllegea  or  1 1  mmunltlaa  with 
nepect  to  material  emanatt:  ig  from  or  q>oo- 
(or«d  by  the  United  Natloi^  or  by  aay  of  lU 
Specialized  Agendea. 


Agreement  ahall 

of  the  Xtolted 

>r  algnature  at 

where  It  ahall 

til  81  Deoem- 

the  preaent 

by  the  See- 

Nattona  to  each 

ed  Nattons  and 

aa  may  be  dealg- 

the  Economic 

ted  Nattona  and 

United  Nattona 

Cultural  Orga. 
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The  original  of  the . 
be  deposited  to  the  arehl 
Natlona  and  ahall  be  openi 
Lake  Suoeeaa  on  15  July  1 
remain  open  for  slgnatur 
ber  1049.     Certified  oopl( 
Agreement  ahall  be  fun 
retary  General  of  the  Uni 
of  the  Members  of  the 
to  such  other  Governments  iai 
nated  by  agreement  betWMn 
and  Sodal  Cotmdl  of  the  Uflt 
the  Executtve  Board  of  thf 
Iducattonal.  Sdentlflc 
nlzation. 

In  witness  whereof,  tha 
potentlariea.  having  depoal 
ers  found  to  be  to  due  an ' 
the  present  Agreement 
French  languagea,  each  bel 
tic,  on  behalf  of  their  r 
ments,  on  the  dates  appe 
reepective  signatures. 


,ed  plenl- 

thalr  full  pow- 

iroper  form,  aign 

Engllah  and 

equally  authen- 

tlve  Govem- 

oppoalte  their 


SXONATOBZXS  TO  THS  BSI 1^  ASSSDIBirr 

Afghanistan.  Brasll.  Catnada.  DeamaA. 
Dominican  R^ubllo.  Ecutpor.  El  Salvador, 
Greece. 

Ham,  Iran,  Norway,  The  I  'hUlpplnee,  United 
Stetee  of  America,  Urugihy,  The  Nether- 
lands, Lebanon.  j 

BIONATOBIXa  WROi  ftATDlXD 

BrasU,  Canada.  Denmark,  El  Salvador, 
Greece,  Baltt,  Iran,  Norwak  The  Phlllpptoea. 

BTACCSB8ION 

Cambodia.  Ghana.  MJlagasy.  Paklstaa. 
Syria.  Trinidad  and  TObagol  Tugoalavla.  Iraq. 


HORTON  VaiA  DOUttiE  HILL-BDR- 
TON  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  LONO- 
TERM-CARE  PACimiES;  OFPBR 
COMPREHENSIVE  yfiOORAM  FOR 
HOSPITAL  MODERJOZATtON 

Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.jbpesker,  I  aak 
unaAimcus  consent  thgf  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ^Akton]  may  ex- 
tend hl0  remarks  at  t^  point  in  tbe 
RacotD  and  include  ezti  ^neous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  jthere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  jgenUeman  from 
NewToA? 

There  was  no  ohji 

Mr.  HORTON.    Mr. 
nearly  19  million  elderl 
begin  to  reap  the  benefit 
program  we  enacted  di 
Bi(m.   At  the  same 
Inception  of  this  f  aradgl 
In  Congress  must  look  {4head  to  the  in- 
creased demands  on  health  care  and 
treatment  f  acUitiea  thUt  medicare  will 
bring. 

In  nearly  every  oome|r  or  our  Nation, 
including  my  home  i  oommonity  of 
Rochester,  N.T.,  medlMa  and  boMtal 
pbumers  and  admlnlstmton  have  voiced 
conoNn  that  existing  rgdllties.  already 
operating  at  near  full  Rapacity,  will  be 
coax — ^iTs— not 


cer.  this  July 
Americans  will 
I  of  the  medicare 

the  first  see- 
jwe  applaud  the 

.  program,  we 


dangerously  overcrowded  soon  after  the 
influx  of  patients  covered  by  medicare 
and  State  health  care  programs  begins. 
Congress  has  not  failed  to  -napaoA  to  the 
need  for  medical  teoiUtieB  in  the  past 
m  fact,  the  availability  of  adequate,  hla^ 
quaUty  facilities  today  is  in  large  part  at- 
tributable to  Federal  aid  under  the  Pub- 
lie  Health  Service  Act  and  other  leglsla- 
tion.  Now  that  we  have  provided  a  com- 
prehensive health  care  program  for  our 
older  citizens,  we  must  do  evoi  m<»«  to 
insure  that  medicare  patients,  and  aU 
citizens,  have  high  caliber  homitals  and 
long-term-care  facilities  available  to 
them. 

To  accomplish  this,  I  have  today  lntxi>- 
duced  a  bill  that  would  double  the 
amount  authorized  under  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton Act  for  assisting  the  construction  of 
nursing  homes  and  other  long-term-care 
faculties.  It  is  known  that  these  f adU- 
ties.  especially.  wiU  experience  large  In- 
creases in  patient  load  due  to  medicare. 
Tbe  original  authorization  calls  for  $70 
million,  which  jNrovides  about  15.000  ad- 
ditional long-term  beds  annually.  In 
New  York  State  al(Hie.'which  now  has  31.- 
000  long-term-care  beds,  an  additional 
39.000  are  urgently  needed  if  demands 
are  to  be  met  even  for  the  next  2  (ur  3 
years.  New  York  provides  45  percent  of 
its  needed  long-term-care  facilities.  At 
least  15  other  States,  with  equally  press- 
ing needs,  have  been  able  to  provide  less 
than  20  i>ercent  themselves.  My  bUl. 
which  would  make  available  another  $70 
million,  and  which  would  allow  redistri- 
bution of  imused  funds  allotted  to  indi- 
vidual States,  would  at  least  be  a  start 
toward  meeting  the  increased  demands 
for  these  facilities. 

Long-term  care  is  not  the  (mly  area 
which  will  meet  with  increased  patient 
demands  in  the  near  future.  In  many 
areas,  modernization  of  hospitals  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  best  level  of  care 
that  medical  research  can  provide  is 
urgently  needed.  In  the  Rochester,  N.Y., 
area  alone,  nearly  300  new  beds  will  be 
needed  by  1970  and  over  900  existing  beds 
will  need  modernization  or  replacement 
before  1980.  Other  cities  have  even 
more  pressing  needs. 

At  this  point,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
read  to  the  House  an  article  that  i^- 
peared  in  the  Rochester  Democrat  ft 
Chronicle  on  April  27 : 
Aasa  Hosmais  Facfxo  "Bxtom  Bbd  Shobtsos 
Toa  N«XT  18  Tssaa 
(By  John  Van  Buren) 
A  vast  oonstructlon  and  renovatton  pro- 
gram appears  to  be  facing  the  Rochester 
area  If  it  is  to  expand  and  modernise  its 
general  hoapltals  to  meet  antldpatad  popula- 
tion  demanda   over   the   next    15   years,   a 
RochMtar  Regional  Hospital  Oouaoil  report 
todloatea. 

The  report,  a  masalve  statlsttcal  document 
representing  four  years  of  study,  eatlmatea 
that  the  11-cottoty  regloo  will  need  380  new 
general  ho^tal  bade  by  1870,  and  snotbsr 
798  by  1980. 

In  addl*lA".  tha  report  estUnataa  that  B14 
edsttog  hospital  bade  will  have  to  be  r»- 
placed  baoauae  they  are  to  faclUtlaa  ooo- 
sldered  unsafe  or  othnrwlse  unsuitable  under 
new  staadarda  adopted  earllar  this  ysar  by 
tha  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 


wo 


anoar 


at  a  meattag  of  tha  hoi^tal  eauneU^s  Re- 
view and  Planning  Ooafaronoe  chaired  by 
Martoo  B.  Volsam.  formar  UJ3.  aeeratazy  of 
health,  eduoatton  and  welf ar«.  Tha  oonfw- 
enoa  aoceptad  tha  report  and  dliaotad  that  It 
be  worked  toto  final  fonn  aad  dtrtrtbutad 
among  planning  ageadaa. 

It  will  probably  take  mootha  to  detamtne 
tiM  slgnlfl<WM)a  of  the  report,  whleh  Is  to- 
tttided  aa  a  guideline  for  future  ho^tal 
planning  to  the  rsglon.  Tha  report  doea  not 
speeify  how  the  todloatad  new  beds  are  to  ba 
achieved  or  how  the  unstdtable  bads  aM  to 
ba  replaced.    And  It  doee  not  go  toto  oosta. 

If  aU  the  bed  needs  were  met,  aad  thla 
la  doubtful  baoaoaa  of  asaallaratlng  taetara, 
total  ooata  might  rua  aaywlMaa  from  880 
aillUon  to  800  mlllkm.  dapaadlng  xipoo 
whether  tha  bade  would  ba  achieved  through 
reaovatton  or  aew  oooatroetlon.  The  flgurea, 
unoOdal,  are  based  on  current  hospital 
building  ooats. 

General  hoapltals  are  designed  prtmarUy 
for  the  acutely  ill  requiring  up  to  two  weeks 
of  hoapttaUsatloa. 

■me  eoundl  staff,  v^lch  aiada  tha  study, 
emphadsed  that  tha  aew  bad  aeads  were 
"laflated"  ao  per  cent  baoauae  they  toeluda 
projections  for  long-term  patlente  who  era 
now  cared  for  to  general  hoepltala  but  who 
ought  to  be  cared  for  to  lower  ooat  fadHtlaa 

UNIQUX  BSFOBT 

Folsom  and  Fred  A.  Smyth,  hoapltal  ooun- 
dl  preddent.  haUed  the  study  as  unique  be- 
cause It  Is  the  first  of  Ita  ktod  ever  to  defina 
hoepltal  serviea  areaa  aad  take  toto  aoootmt 
such  factors  as  patleat  migration  to  aad  out 
of  such  sarvloe  areaa. 

polsom  strsassd  that  the  ladloatad  bad 
needa  dont  have  to  be  met  ovaml^t,  aad 
said  the  study  «»»Mtiir»gp  for  Monroe  County 
wppmx  favorable.  Ha  alao  noted  that  tha 
area  is  generally  low  on  priority  lists  for 
federal  aid  to  hospltaU,  largely  because  oon- 
alderable  aid  has  been  received  over  the  last 
10  years  and  because  other  areaa  of  the  state, 
notably  the  New  Tork  City  metropoUtsm  area, 
are  hard-pr  eased. 

Tha  study  waa  carried  out  under  a  UjB. 
Pubtto  Health  Service  pant  for  area-wlda 
hoapltal  planning.  It  waa  made  by  Biohard 
Rlx,  the  coundl'a  acting  dlreeter  for  roriew 
and  pi»wintng,  and  ataff  aastatanta.  David 
doaoh  and  Ihaodora  Horwlts. 

Hoapltal  and  pattant  data  ware  fanneiea 
toto  a  computer,  along  with  reama  of  data  on 
pc^nilatlon  trenda. 

Par  Monroe  County,  tha  rasulte  Show  a 
total  of  3.088  axlsttag  beds  to  the  eomma- 
alty'B  aevui  general  hoa^tala.  Of  this  aum- 
ber,  888  are  deamad  uasultable  and  must 
ba  replaced,  dthar  baeauae  they  are  to  non- 
fire  raalatant  atmeturea  or  thsy  lack  ada- 
quate  aupportlag  aervloea. 

Tha  study  found  tha  oottaty  requliaa  9B7 
aew  bade  by  1970.  aad  688  by  1960.  Theaa 
esttmatea  were  adjusted  on  the  baaia  of  flnd- 
lags  which  showed  that  Monroe  Oounty  hoe- 
pltala draw  patleoto  from  througbont  the 
area,  ranging  from  1  parooot  of  Sohnlyer 
OountylB  patlante  up  to  87  par  eant  of  liv- 
lagston  Oouaty  patlaata. 

DM  Bsw  bod  aeeda  to  UTO  took  tato  ' 
sl4aratloa  aU  boaptlal  ooostvaeMoo  aow 
darway  or  approved;  tUsom  aotad, 
that  about  aOO  bads  are  to  tha  planning 
stsgas  by  Stroog  Miemoilal.  Geosaee  aad 
fWgHi^wi*,  thua  putting  tha  oounty  to  a 
rtfattvaly  favorahle  podtton  for  tha  aest 
fswyeais. 

In  the  10  oonaHas  ta  tlw  ana,  the  study 
fladli«B  varied  wUMy  oo  bed  asada.  Soms 
oowitlea  ware  found  to  have  voof  ho^Atal 
bade  t^^"  poedad  to  tha  ««»«"«^^««fc-  future, 
WhUs  othaiB  were  fouad  to  ba  to  particular 
baeauae  of  aattquatad  fKinttaa 


Tha  report  was  praeentsd  to  roo^  dmft 
f ona.  aad  without  totarpretatloo,  yastarday 


Am  a  major  st^  toward  mcettng  ttris 
need.  I  am  IntxodHdnf  r  seeood  bill  too 
day.    This  meMure  itoukl  empowsr  ttaft 
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fltarteon  Oeneral  to  utiUw  a  "medleal 
nieflltlei  nuxlerniation  fund"  to : 

nnt.  ICake  granta  to  public  or  pil- 
vate  Donpront  health  Institutions  to  en- 
aU«  them  to  amortiie  Indebtedneai  in- 
.       eurred  for  the  modernization  of  hoqrt- 
[  (      '♦•to  or  other  medical  faeUitlea; 

-JSS^**'  Make  direct  loans  for  such 
BMMlemlaatlon,  repasrable  over  a  25-3rear 
period  at  the  going  rate  of  outstanding 
UJSL  matketable  ola^atlons: 

^ilrd.  Ouarantee  loans  made  to  such 
Instltutiaas  for  such  puipoae;  and 

Fourth.  Make  grants  for  planning 
modernisation  projects,  and  for  develop- 
pgnt  of  new  systems  and  concepts  In  the 
provision  of  health  services. 

Mr.  Sptaker,  the  enactment  of  such  a 
program,  even  at  this  late  date,  could 
avoid  a  very  real  crisis  in  medical  care 
eaused  Iv  a  shortage  of  fadlUles  within 
the  next  few  years.    Planners  and  ad- 
ministrators OR  the  local  and  State  levels 
are  aware  of  the  problem,  and  with  our 
Mslstance.  they  will  be  able  to  translate 
plans  and  need  Into  the  kind  and  quan- 
tity of  medical  treatment  facilities  that 
our  Nation  deserves.    We  have  come  a 
long  way  by  injecting  Into  the  concept  of 
creative  PMerallsm.  programs  which  as- 
dst   and  promote   the   education   and 
training  of  medical  professionals,  and 
programs  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 
Through  these  and  other  Federal  actions, 
we  have  almost  kept  pace  with  the  need 
for  these  facilities.    Before  the  expected 
overcrowding  of  present  facilities  reaches 
erlsto  proportions,  we  must  act  to  keep 
our  level  of  assistance  parallel  with  that 
of  demand.    I  am  confident  that  my  col- 
leagues will  lecognlK  this  necessity  and 
act  to  meet  it. 
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THE  USE  OF  TAX  DOUiARS 

Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbromc]  may  extend 
his  reniailcs  at  this  point  in  the  Rcooso 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Tort? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  A8HBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ffoal  of  relieving  conditions  of  true  pov- 
er^  is  certainly  one  that  is  endorsed  by 
yiBoMeltous  eitiiens.  and  I  am  sure  that 
fiBW  would  object  to  the  use  of  a  portion 
^  their  tax  dollars  to  help  the  leas  for- 
tunate. 

Howevwr.  Indkations  are  that  the 
••hte^wnente  of  the  OfBoe  of  Economic 
opportunity,  the  chief  dispenser  of  FM- 

illSLf?**^*^^^  ^"^  o"  poverty,  leave 
««ch  to  be  desired  »s  ttie  results  of  the 
^ous  poverty  programs  are  posted. 

Because  of  local  confusion,  lack  of  stand- 
ards and  inspection,  and  general  admln- 
wattve  Inepttude.  both  the  Intended 
5«eO;^arles  and  the  taxpayers  have 
Men  the  kMeraln  many  cases. 

▼i5VS?W.<*  Haryou-Aet  in  New 
Tortc  otgr  is  but  one  IDustratlon  <rf  Bow 
iS«**^  ****  <il8appear.  Oraated  |a 
mlUtoa  lait  rammer  by  the  PMeral  Oov- 
em"»»t  to  be  qwnt  on  the  poor  in 
Mrtjm.  this  aypay  has  been  InvesU- 
fwed  by  aeveral  anaelea,  with  crimtaal 
forttieamtag.   tub 


is  the  agency  which  supplied  funds  to 
LeRol  Jones'  Black  Arts  Iljeater  whkh 
used  these  funds  to  stage  antlwhtte 
dramas. 

To  show  hoiw  U.S.  taxpayers  were 
taken  for  a  ride.  I  include  the  two  items 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  June  2 
1M6,  "Agency  Attacked."  and  '31aGk 
Arts  Theater  Oot  $116JOOO,"  In  the  R«o- 
OBB  at  this  pofaxt: 

I9nm  tb»  Wuhlngton  (D.o.)  Post 
June  a.  isee] 

AOBWCT  ATTACKm— Haklkm  MmpovnTT 

OaovrBBBT  »t  Onommtumn 
^*^  ToBK.— The  Harl«m  antlpovertv 
»g«ioy— given  $3  mUUon  to  Federalfondi 
taet  «ummer  tohelp  tbe  pooi--atoo  opened 
the  tUl  to  opportunlste.  apawned  tovaetlsa- 
tlona  that  coiild  lead  to  ctlmtoal  todlctmnits 
and  left  stacgertng  buu  to  unpaid  *^-ni  and 
other  debts. 

Haryou-ACT.  the  agency,  recelTed  the 
money^toartly  to  head  oO  any  repetition  of 
«»e  1904  Harlem  rlote.  Am  preventive  medi- 
cine, tbe  program  worked. 

However,  an  Aaaooiated  Preas  team  that 
■pent  a  week  totervlewtog  and  atudytoB  rec- 
ords found  that  benefits  of  the  pngnm 
poeslbly  could  be  offset  by  Its  failures.  Some 
of  the  records  studied  have  not  been  made 
pubUo  yet. 

The  findtogs  show  that  Haryou-ACT  was 
thrown  toto  fiscal  disarray  as  It  prepared  to 
spend  an  additional  $11. l  million  to  Federal 
and  dty  funds  to  a  year-long  progrsm 

Moreover,  nearly  SSOCOOO  was  left  unpaid 
to  payroU  and  Society  Security  taxes  and 
Miu.  Some  opportunists  were  foimd  to  have 
diverted  manpower  and  suppUee  for  personal 
gato. 

Haryou-ACT  also  financed  black  national- 
ist writer  LeRol  Jones's  Black  Arts  Theater 
which  staged  antlwhlte  dnunas. 

The  controversy  surrounding  the  antlpov- 
erty  agency  has  set  off  a  half-dozen  toveeti- 
^ttont— congressional.  Federal,  city  and  by 
the  agency  Itwlf .  ' 

Manhattan  Dlstrlet  Attorney  Frank  8 
Hogan  conducted  his  own  tovestlgatlon.  but 
has  declined  to  comment  on  what  it  shows 
However,  a  high  soiirce  to  HUyou-AOT 
said  the  agency  had  turned  over  to  Hogan 
oooalderable  Infonnattoa  that  could  lead  to 
indictments. 

J«eanwhlle,  the  agency  Is  asktog  for  more 
Federal  fimds  for  this  year's  summer 
programs. 

The  conflict  between  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  and  Haryou-ACT  grew  warmer  last 
week  when  88  antlpover^  groups  to  Harlem, 
tod  by  the  agency,  vowed  not  to  accept  "one 
oima"  of  a  projected  $IA9  million  Federal 
allotment  foe  IMe  summer  programs  unleaat 
they  get  at  least  triple  that  amoimt. 

Piokats  have  maiehad  on  the  Federal  anti- 
poverty  office  hen  to  support  of  the  demands. 
As  the  drama  unfolds  over  whether  there 
wlU  be  ant^wverty  money  to  Harlem  this 
aummer,  the  key  tovieatlgaUon  of  last  year's 
■pending  is  coming  to  an  end. 

The  auditing  firm  of  Palmer  &  Walsh,  work- 
ing for  the  city  and  Sargent  Shrlver's  Office 
of  Boooomlo  Opportunity  (OBO),  has  been 
cheektog  Haryou-aet's  financial  records  for 
eight  months.  A  report  U  expected  to  early 
Juno. 

The  report  may  reveal  toformatton  on  what 
h^pened  to  $800,000  that  a  gpot  audit  la«t 
Moould  not  account  for  to  the  agency^ 
wpords.  The  result  was  a  temporary  shut 
off  0*  nearly  $i  million  to  r^tnl  grants. 
Bat  the  money  was  later  released  when  new 
oontrola  were  set  up. 


Mttwhlte  pUys  on  Harlem  straet  oaniM. 
got  $116,000  from  a  PMeral  crash  procramte 

^-^n'f?  ~^K*"*  ~™°"'  »  "SSTl^ 
vestlgatlng  team  has  reported. 

The  team  said  the  theater,  once  headed 
by  Negro  poet-pUywrlght  Lerol  Jones  mt 
the  money  to  a  "circuitous  manner"  ynSZ 
the  guise  of  "day  camps." 

The  Black  Arts  financing  was  pnrtMd  bvMi 

Internal  tovestlgatton  committee  of  the  bojd 
of  directors  of  Haryou-act  the  Harlem  agmev 
thn^ugh^  Which    «»tipoverty    funds'^S 

An  Asiodated  Press  reporter  team  oIk 
tatoed  a  ooyy  of  principal  sections 

The  money  obtained  by  the  theater  came 
from  a  $2  mUUon  fund  poured  toto  the  Nesra 
i^tto  to  prevent  a  repeUtlon  of  the  1M4 

The  tovestlgatlng  committee's  report  said 
to  part:  -t^**  ■«« 

"Beoords  show  that  the  Black  Arte  theatw 
waa  turned  down  for  funding  as  part  of  the 
(summer)  crash  program  and  that  CEO  (Qf- 
flee  of  Economic  Opportunity)  had  alao  re- 
fused to  grant  It  fimda.  ~»o  IV 

"The  Black  Arts  theater  was  made  to  ap- 
pear to  be  operating  as  'day  camps,' "  the  ». 
port  continued,  "with  a  condition  which 
statee  tiiat  only  $3800  worth  of  "oonsunuSe 
goods  was  to  be  provided." 


\7rcKu  the  Waditogton  (D.C.)  Poet.  June  a, 

IMS) 

Black.  Amb  Tnuna  Got  $115,000 

*»^  ToBK,  June  1.— The  Black  Arts  the- 

•••r,  whose  produottoBs  Ineltided  vlolmUy 


BILL  TO  PROVIDE  EXEMPTIONS 
FROM  ANTITRUST  LAWS  TO  PER- 
MIT  AND  ENCOURAGE  AUTOMO- 
BILE  MANUFACTURERS  IN  DE- 
VELOPMENT  OP  SAFETY  DEVICES 
FAdLITIES  AND  PROCEDURES  ' 
Mr     CHELF.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute. 

T^  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

iJ^  ^.S¥*'  .^-  Speaker,  last  week  1 
introduced  in  the  House  H.R.  15404,  a 
bUl  that  "provides  for  exemptions  from 
the  antitrust  laws  to  permit  and  encour- 
age automobile  manufacturers  In  the 
Jctot  development  of  safety  devices,  fa- 
cilities,   and    procediu^s."      Notwith- 
standing the  opposition  that  may  stm 
from  the  Justice  Department  this  Job  Is 
an  absolute  must,  and  it  needs  to  be  dwie. 
The  motivation  for  the  drafting  of  tills 
legislation  Is  an  attempt  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  an  industry  that  lias  indl- 
«ted  that  it  wants  to  cooperate  wlththc 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  to 
devising  and  devel(ving  safety  devices 
and  to  evolve  other  safety  instruments 
which  would  result  in  the  better  pro- 
tection of  the  motorists  and  all  of  tbe 
public.    It  is  for  the  better  protection  of 
all  in  that  It  will  help  all  and  harm  none. 
The  Federal,  State,  and  all  other  gov- 
ernmental  units   owe   an   incalculable 
amount  of  consideration  to  the  public 
and  most  eq)ecially  to  the  motorist  of 
this  country  who  pays  tremendous  taxes 
from  the  day  he  purchases  an  automo- 
bile to  the  day  he  Junks  It.  aOls  or  trades 
it.    The  poor  "tax  weary"  motorist  Is 
saddled  with  Federal,  Stote,  and  local 
taxes  on  the  purchase  price  of  the  auto- 
mobile.   From  that  day  until  he  ceases 
to  use  the  vehicle,  there  is  a  tax  on  every 
gallon  of  ga«.  quart  of  oil,  in  addition  to 
the  various  taxes  levied  on  tires  and  an 
other  automobile  eouftiMent.    The  oar- 
drivlng  public,  after  having  made  afl 
these  iMyments.  then  proceeds  to  frost      e 
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ind  tefrost  the  tax  cake  It  s  paying  for 
Ills  driver's  license  and  thi  retrolred  li- 
cense tags  for  hlB  car.  > 

In  recent  Senate  hearinift.  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  indicated  that  one  of 
tbelr  most  serious  dilemmiL$  is  the  un- 
etftalnties  with  which  tmy  are  con- 
(tonted  insofar  as  antitrusil  jbnplications 
tfc  concerned  as  it  applies  Ho  safety  de- 
rign  and  safety  standards,  ! 

In  an  effort  to  aid  the  industry's  at- 
tempt to  cooperate  with  O^emmoit  so 
IS  to  be  able  to  develop  new' and  perma- 
nent safety  devices  for  the  ji^rotection  of 
the  motorist  and  the  public,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  by  many  Members  of 
ttae  Congress,  that  the  industry  be  given 
encouragement.  It  is  cont^pded  also  by 
Manbers  of  Congress  that]  la  legitimate 
Industry,  employing  hundinds  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  spending  bmions  of  dol- 
lars per  year  for  the  purchase  of  steel, 
robber,  leather,  glass,  an4  other  ma- 
terials, plus  huge  transportation  costs,  is 
oititled  to  consideration  by  Ithe  Congress. 
Tliey  should  work  together  as  partners 
for  the  common  good  of  all  the  people. 

For  the  above  reasons  aja  the  author 
of  this  bill  I  believe  that  minufacturers 
of  automobiles  should  be  given  the  help 
that  is  necessary  in  order  to  reduce  to  an 
absolute  minimum  the  useless  and 
pathetic  carnage  that  is  soi  prevalent  on 
our  highways  and  streets  tpoay. 

Whether  the  business  establishment  at 
hand  is  large  or  small  al^l  agencies  of 
Government  ought  to  extetid  a  helping 
hand— especially  where  thfe  car  driving 
public  and  all  of  the  people  jftre  envolved. 
Death  upon  the  highway  m4|t  be  reduced 
and  this  is  the  time  to  dr  "■ 


[d  it. 
JUEMEINT 


PERSONAL   ANNOUN 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
afternoon  I  was  absent  fiWm  the  floor 
during  the  rollcall  vote  on  final  passage 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  14643,  the  IhtemaUonal 
Education  Act  of  1966.  If  I  had  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  lor  the  bill 
u  I  am  wh(deheartedly  tnl  favor  of  the 
HU. 


REPORT  OP  THE  XJS.  U 
TO   THE    SPRING 


ATION 
TINGS   OF 


THE  INTERPARLIAMEJflTARY  UN- 
ION   HELD    IN    CANBttlRA,    AUS- 
TRALIA, APRIL  11-16,  W66 
The  SPEAKER.   Under  previoos  order 

of  the  House,  the  gentieniKn  from  New 

Yoit  [Mr.  PniNiE]  is  recognized  for  60 

minutes. 
Mr.    PIRNIE.    Mr 

unanimous  consent  to  re' 

my  remarks  and  to  ind' 

matter  and  tables. 
The   SPEAKER.    Is   thi 

to  the  request  of  the  ge 

New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PIRNIE.    Mr 

make  a  brief  report  on  the 

meetings  of  the  study  coMmitteee  and 

Oooncil  of  the  Interparllan  intary  Union 

vblch  were  held  in  Canbei  ra.  Australia. 

«  April  11-16.    I  had  ths|  privilege  of 

Mrving  as  chairman  of  tba  i  UJS.  delega- 

tton  in  tiie  abeence  of  Sena  i^r  HwMaw  S. 

TauiADci  who  unfortunate  )r  was  unable 


:er.  I  ask 
and  extend 
extraneous 

objection 
from 


I  rtse  to 
it  spring 


to  attend  because  of  Illness.  Aa  a  viee 
I»esldent  of  tbe  UB.  group  during  the 
89th  Congress,  it  became  my  duty  to 
serve  as  head  of  the  delegation. 

The  meetings  were  held  at  ParliamMit 
House,  home  of  the  AustraUan  Federal 
Parliament,  and  were  attended  by  1T2 
delegates  from  49  member  ooimtrles  of 
the  union.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
the  union  had  ever  met  in  the  Antipodes. 
The  principal  task  of  the  meetings  was 
to  plan  the  agenda  for  the  55th  confer- 
ence of  the  union  which  will  be  held  in 
Teheran.  Iran,  September  27  to  Octo- 
ber 4.  1966. 

The  members  of  the  UB.  delegation 
and  their  committee  assignmente  were  as 
foUows:  Representatives  Alsxandsx  Pn- 
mx.  chairman;  W.  R.  Poagk,  Edwaxo  J. 
DxaworsKZ.  Paul  C.  Jonis.  Ehxlio  Q. 
Daddario,  E.  Ross  ADAia.  and  RoBxar  Mc- 
Clory;   and  Senators  Ralph  W.  Yar- 

BOROUGH,  MUCE  MONRONIY,  ALBERT  GORX, 

EIdward  V.  Long.  Wallace  F.  BEmncrr, 
and  Mil  WARD  L.  Simpson. 

The  delegation  was  accompanied  by 
Dr.  George  B.  Galloway,  executive  secre- 
tary; Darrell  St.  Claire,  fiscal  officer. 
William  B.  Buffum,  staff  adviser  from 
the  State  Department;  and  Dr.  Chaiies 
J.  2Unn,  vice  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Secretaries  General  which  is  an 
autonomous  section  of  the  union.  The 
delegation  was  also  accompanied  by  the 
Honorable  Katharine  St.  George,  former 
Member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  re- 
cent past  president  and  now  an  honorary 
member  of  the  UB.  group  and  of  the 
union. 

The  committee  assignments  of  the  UB. 
delegation  were  as  foUows: 

Political  Questions,  International  Se- 
curity, and  Disarmament:  R^resenta- 
tive  PiRNiE,  chairman;  Senator  Yarbor- 
OUGH.  Representative  Daddario,  Repre- 
sentative Adair,  rapporteur. 

Parliamentary  and  Juridical  C<»nmlt- 
tee:  Senator  Gore,  chairman;  Senator 
Long;  Representative  McClort,  mp- 
porteur;  Mrs.  St.  George. 

Economic  and  Social  Committee:  Rep- 
resentative PoAGE,  chairman  and  rap- 
porteur; Senator  Monrokey,  Repres^ita- 
tive  Jones,  Senator  Simpson. 

Interparliamentary  Coimdl:  Repre- 
sentative  PiRNiE,   Representative  Dia- 

WINSKI. 

Let  me  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
at  this  point  to  all  the  members  of  our 
delegation  who  took  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions at  Canberra.  I  can  inform  this 
House  that  they  handled  their  assign- 
ments with  great  skill  and  dedication. 
They  created  an  image  of  responsible 
leadership  which  was  bound  to  reflect 
favorably  on  our  ooimtry. 

Of  the  five  standing  study  committees 
of  the  Union,  the  Committee  on  Self- 
Goveming  Territories  and  the  Cultural 
Committee  met  only  to  elect  their  ofQccrs 
for  the  coming  year,  while  tbe  three 
other  committees  debated  the  topics 
shown  on  the  timetable  below*{  i  u  y 

TtMZTABLI  .         '     vi  f 
KOmiAT,  APBSLll 

10  ajn.  tt  3  pja.:  ISSth  Session  of  the  tt- 
ecutlve  Committee. 

TUBSDAT,  APRIL  IS 

10:80  a.m.:  Opmlng  meetlag. 
3  pjn.:  ParUomenMsy  ontf  J»tttoal  Oom- 
mtttee. — ^The  Bole  of  Parliament  In  the  Prep- 


liU 


•ration  of  Itmnnnilr  Development  Plaos  and 
Its  Control  of  their  Implementation. 

Kconomie  and  Social  CoTnmtttea. — VMm- 
tloos  and  Co-operattcm  between  ertsttng 
Regional  Bconomlc  OroxipB  and  Systeos. 

wmixsDAT.  Aian.  is 

10  a  Jn. :  FarUameutary  and  JurtOieal  Oom> 
mttte?/— Oonslderatlon  ot  the  Proposals  sub- 
mitted by  tbe  Indonesian  Oroup  to  amend 
Articles  17  and  15  of  the  Statutes  ooncemlng 
the  Composition  of  the  SBBCutive  Coeuntt- 
tee. 

XoONomlc  and  Social  Cemmittae^ — Bela- 
^»mh>|«  between  Demography  and  Bmploy- 
mant  In  Present  Boooomlo  OondltkHis. 

S  pjn.:  Parliamentary  and  Juridical  Cotn- 
mittee. — PazUament's  Influence  on  tbe  Oon- 
duct  of  Foreign  PoUcy. 

PottUcal  and  Diaarmament  Committee.-^ 
Methods  of  strengthening  Beglonal  Sec\irlty 
In  Conformity  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

TBT7B8DAT.  APRO.  14 


Xconomio  and  Social  Oovtmittaa.- 
'llshment  and  Approval  of  the  Committee's 
Report.     Elections.  ^ 

Political  and  Ditarmament  CommtUea^- 
Nationalism  and  IntematlonaUsm. 

3  pjn.:  Parliamentary  and  Juridical  Com- 
mittee.— ^EstabUshment  and  Approval  of  the 
Committee's  Report.     Elections. 

Cultural  Committee. — ^Elections. 

3:30  pjn.:  Committee  on  Non-5et/-Ooo- 
eminfr  Territories. — Elections. 

4 :  30  pjn. :  Politiool  and  IHaarmament  Com- 
mittee. 

Bstabliahment  and  Approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee'a  Report.    Elections. 

FUDAT,  APBIL  IS 

10  ajn.:  98th  Session  of  the  Inter-Parlla- 
mentary  Council. 

S  pjn.:  98th  Sei^on  of  the  Inter-Paiila- 
mentary  CounoU  (Continuation). 

.    BATOIDAT,  Ann.  IS 

10  ajn.:  08th  Session  of  the  Inter-Parll»- 
mentary  Council  (Conclusion). 

At  the  (H>ening  ceremony  of  the  Can- 
berra meeting,  which  was  held  in  the 
Etouse  Chamber,  addresses  of  welcome 
were  made  by  Sir  John  McLeay,  Speaker 
of  the  House;  and  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Holt  The  Prime  Minister's  talk  dealt 
in  large  part  with  the  Australian  econ- 
omy: ite  growth  and  problems.  Austra- 
lia saw  itself  as  playing  a  role  as  a  bridge 
between  the  countries  of  the  W^  and  • 
Asia,  the  Prime  Minister  said.  Then 
was  also  a  Job  for  Australia  as  a  great 
supplier  of  foodstuffs,  or  raw  materials 
and  of  minerals  to  the  growing  indus- 
trializaUon  of  Asia,  he  told  the  opening 
sesslcm  of  the  conference.    He  said: 

with  development,  defense,  rising  stand- 
ards for  our  people  and  a  rising  program  of 
International  aid,  we  are  trying  to  behave 
responsibly  and  as  a  good  neighbor  in  this 
area  of  the  world. 

Let  me  now  include  a  brief  report  on 
the  work  of  the  three  standing  commits 
tees  of  the  Union  that  met  at  Canberra, 
■xpoar  ox  woax  or  tbx  pounoAt  ajid  ns- 

AUCAKXIfT    OOMMirm 

Nearly  aU  of  the  time  of  the  Potttleal 
and  Disarmament  Committee,  of  which  X 
was  selected  vice  chairman,  was  devoted 
to  tdie  Vietnam  crisis.  When  th^  meet- 
ing ccHivoied.  it  had  before  it  a  memo- 
randum from  the  UBBJt.  accusing  tbe 
United  States  of  aggression  in  Vletziam 
and  •  memorandum  from  the  Laotian 
delegation  acooaing  North  Vietnam  of 
violatihg  tim  teititory  hy  sending  trocqM 
over  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  into  South 
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Vietnam.  In  Jlgtat  ct  (haae  «"»*"Ttwltin» 
the  SeoreteilAt  detarmlned  tb*t  the  dle- 
euMlon  woald  take  pbmi  under  an 
■«en4a  headmc  called  'The  Pnaent  8tt- 
tiatton  In  Indmddna." 

A  large  nximber  of  speeches  vere  glvoi 
In  Out  Polltleal  and  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee. The  8oTlet  Unkm  led  fte  at- 
tack on  XJA.  policy,  alleging  that  UJB. 
military  actions  In  Vietnam  vere  con- 
trary to  the  Geneva  Agreement  of  19M. 
Tba  Soviet  spokesman  a»mmn^i^  an  end 
to  JJA  bombmgs  tn  North  Vietnam  and 
the  withdrawal  of  U.8.  and  amed  foraes 
from  Vietnam.  «. 

The  first  speaker  In  the  polltleal  com- 
mittee for  the  United  States  was  Repre- 
sentative Aaui  of  Indiana.  He  told  the 
committee  the  United  States  was  In'Vlet- 
nam  for  three  reasons:  First,  because  of 
our  obligation  under  the  8BATO  treaty; 
seooDd.  bOMuse  South  Vietnam  had  re- 
quested American  heJIp;  and  third,  be- 
cause of  the  clear  need  to  protect  South 
Vletiuun  from  invasion  from  the  north. 
He  also  assured  the  committee  that  the 
United  States  would  like  to  see  the  Ge- 
neva agreements  req)ected  and  would 
welcome  negotiations  to  this  end. 

Senator  YAasoaovoH,  of  Texas,  later 
respoiMled  to  the  Communist  crltleism  of 
U.S.  p(dloy  in  Vietnam.    He  emphasiaed 
that  the  violation  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments originated  with  the  Commxmists 
who  had  sought  to  undermine  them  from 
the  outset  through  a  camjMlgn  of  sub- 
version,  intimidation,   and   terror   de- 
signed to  install  a  Communist  regime  In 
Saigon.    Senator  TAaaosovoH  also  cited 
the  clear  evidence  of  aggression  from 
North  Vietnam  which  Itiflltrated  large 
numbers  of  men  and  military  equipmoit 
Into  the  south.    He  recalled  that  in  the 
past  the  United  States  had  paid  too  dear- 
ly for  letting  small  countries  become  the 
victims  of  aggression.    He  stated  that 
the  United  States  in  Vietnam  as  part  of 
a  treaty  obligation  and  that  we  will  not 
be  driven  out.    In  conclusion,  Senator 
TA«»oaoTTOH  urged  the  Soviet  delegation 
to  use  Ito  Influence  to  get  the  ^etiuun 
problem  brought  to  the  conference  table 
rather  than  Indulging  m  futUe  and  prop- 
Mandlstic  calls  on  the  United  States  to 
abandon  Vietnam. 

Debate  on  this  item  continued  In  the 
CouncO.  Communist  nx^usmen  n- 
Pw^ted  their  familiar  charges.  Mr. 
George  Zhukov,  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet,  alleged  that  the  Vietnam 
war  Is  the  result  of  American  taiterven- 
tlon  and  alleged  that  he  had  been  an  eye 
wtoeas  to  the  destructive  effects  of  UjB. 
bombs  falling  on  "peaceful  towns"  in 
North  Vietnam. 

As  the  chalman  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
I  then  delivered  tiie  main  American  ad- 
dress en  this  subject— page  lasoS). 
I  streased  that  the  United  States  is  in 
^netaam  to  help  the  Government  of  that 
««n>toy  repel  aggreaaton.  However,  I 
md.  this  la  not  a  happy  taak  for  ua  and 
W  aaek  the  eartteat  poaalble  end  to  the 
oonfUet.  I  pointed  out  that  the  umted 
Stataa  atanda  ready  to  atart  negotiatkma 
immerttataly  and  without  any  prvoondl- 
ttott  wbatwever  to  raatore  peaea.  i  re- 
•auad  tlM  aumeroua  efforta  made  by  the 
UjB.  Gcvanuaant  over  the  past  year  to 
'       I  the  oonfUct  froa  the  battWIeld  to 
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the  oonferenoe  table.  Aa  we  made  abun- 
dantly clear  that  we  woukl  negotiate 
without  preconditions  or  on  the  basis  of 
the  Geneva  accords  of  1964  and  1962  and 
that  we  would  withdraw  our  foreea  from 
Vietnam  as  soon  as  South  Vietnam  can 
detetmlne  Its  own  future  without  exter- 
nal Inteifcrenoe. 

I  went  on  to  point  out,  however,  that 
the  Coaununiata  had  denounced  our 
offers  to  negotiate  and  had  made  very 
dear  that  Hanoi  would  discuss  the  prob- 
lem only  on  the  basis  of  preconditioaa 
involving  aooeptanoe  of  Ite  position. 
Throughout  this  period,  I  said.  North 
VlBtnam  has  continued  Ite  aggreaslve  ac- 
tlona  agahiat  the  South,  which  waa  the 
root  cause  of  this  tragic  conflict.  While 
we  want  peace.  I  said,  i«>pea8hig  the  ap- 
petite of  aggressors  will  not  bring  lasting 
peace,  and  the  peace  that  comes  must  be 
*  peace  with  honor;  we  will  honor  our 
commitment  to  the  people  of  Vietnam  as 
we  have  honored  our  commitmenta  else- 
where. I  concluded  by  asking  the  IPU  to 
help  make  clear  that  the  way  to  achieve 
peace  is  through  imccHMlltlimal  negotia- 
tions and  to  urge  Hanoi  to  come  to  the 
conference  table. 

„  5^  additional  statonent  was  de- 
"y«yl  by  the  American  delegation. 
Cwigressman  Dkiwinskz,  of  Illinois,  re- 
fwred  to  the  crocodile  tears  being  shed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  over  Vietnam,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  record  of  aggression 
of  the  Sovleto  themselves  in  the  Baltic 
States,  Hungary,  and  dsewhere. 

Tliree  resolutions  were  introduced 
under  this  item :  Pirst.  a  resolutiwi  by  the 
U.S.  delegation  which  condemned  North 
Vietnamese  aggression  against  the  south 
and  called  for  negotiations  to  end  the 
fighting— text  attached;  sec<xid,  a  reso- 
lution by  the  Caech  delegation  condemn- 
tag  the  United  States  for  aggression  in 
Vietnam;  and.  third,  a  resolution  by  the 
Utalted  Arab  Republic  concentrating  on 
the  need  for  a  negotiated  settiement.  In 
an  effort  to  reconcile  the  various  m>. 
proaches,  a  drafting  oMnmlttee  was 
formed  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr 
Codacd-Pisanelll,  of  Italy,  with  Con- 
gressman  Prxim.  of  the  United  States, 
B«r.  Mohieddlne.  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, and  Mr.  Krlegel.  of  Caechoslo- 
vakla.  as  members. 

By  mutual  agreement,  the  drafting 
group  used  the  United  Arab  RepubUc 
(uaft  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  I  made 
dear  that  the  major  objection  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  draft  was  the  in- 
quest for  negotiations  with  the  so-called 
National  Llbenitl<»i  Front.  I  explained 
the  U.S.  position  that  the  NLF  is  a  crea- 
ture of  Hanoi  and  that  if  there  were 
negotiations,  this  group  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  maUng  ito  views  heard 
through  the  N<Hih  Vietnamese  delega- 
tion. 

I  also  stressed  the  need  for  continuity 
In  the  Council's  decision  and  recom- 
mended that  the  resolution  be  baaed  on 
the  appeal  for  unemditional  negotiattona 
fanmed  by  the  Council  in  Dublin  the  year 
Pjevtoualy.  The  Caech  representative 
ottfeeted  to  this  appiroach.  recalling  that 
his  delegation  had  opposed  the  Dublin 
an>eal  and  alleging  that  aupport  for  un- 
conditional negotiattona  meant  aupport 
forth**-    ■ 
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Subaequently,  the  drafting  oommttta. 
recommended  to  the  Council  arasST 
tion  which,  after  recalling  the  Dublin  iL 
peal  and  eapreaslng  anxiety  about  tta 

threat  of  peace  ailaing  from  the  Vietoaa 
altuatlon.  atreaaed  that  oonfllote  xaai±Z 
reaolved  through  negotiatton,  requeatsd  t 
halt  to  all  acta  liable  to  hinder  the^ 
tkm  of  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  thdr 
successful  outcome,  and  urgently  re. 
newed  ite  appeal  to  all  parties  to  the 
conflict  to  undertake  Immediate  discoi. 
slons  under  the  aegis  of  the  Geneva  cqq. 
f  erence  powera  or  through  any  other  so- 
propriato  body  on  the  btfuOf  and  in  tte 
apirlt  of  the  Geneva  agreemento. 

TWa  text  was  adopted  on  April  16  hy 
the  Council  by  a  vote  of  60  to  0  with  U 
abstentlona— text  attached.  The  na- 
tional count  was  36  countries  for  the 
resolution,  with  the  7  Communist  bloc 
countiles  abstaining— U.S.SJI.,  Bulgaria 
Mongolia.  Poland,  Rumania.  Hunoan 
Caechoslovakia.  ^^' 

The  poUtlcal  committee  also  adopted, 
without  opposition,  one  reecduUon  deal. 
Ing  with  disarmament  and  security  dues' 
tions.  The  basis  of  discussion  on  thli 
lt«n  was  a  Czech  resolution  which  inter 
alia  called  for  the  aboUtitm  of  all  f onign 
and  military  bases  and  withdrawal  of 
foreign  troops  from  the  territory  of  other 
countries;  caUed  for  the  establishment, 
without  qualiflcation.  of  nuclear  free  and 
missile  free  zones;  and  called  for  an 
agreement  on  the  nonprollf  eration  of  nu- 
clear weapons  which  would  guarantee 
"netthor  direct  nor  indirect  access  to 
these  weiu>on8." 

As  with  the  Vletiuutn  item,  a  draftliw 
committee  was  established  to  try  and 
develop  a  resolution  which  would  find 
maximum  support  in  the  Council.  Sen- 
ator BaMHXTT,  of  Utah,  represented  the 
United  States  in  this  dn^Ttlng  commit- 
tee. As  a  result  of  UjS.  intervoition.  the 
foregoing  provisions  which  we  found  ob- 
jectionable were  modlfled  by  first,  dele> 
tion  of  the  paragraph  on  foreign  baaei, 
aecond,  llmttlng  support  for  nuclear  free 
zones  to  those  areas  where  the  countrlei 
concerned  ao  dealre.  and.  third,  revlaini 
the  language  on  a  nonproUf eration 
Bsreement  to  otmform  to  the  language  of 
the  UB.  treaty  proposed  at  the  18-natlon 
disarmament  oonference  in  Geneva:  that 
is,  to  assure  that  there  is  no  increase  In 
the  total  number  of  states  and  associa- 
tions of  states  having  control  of  nuclear 
weapona. 

Hie  Committee  also  discussed  briefly 
the  item  before  it  on  natioiudism  and 
Internationalism.  However,  debate  soon 
revealed  that  members  did  not  consider 
that  the  current  sesdon  would  afford  an 
adequate  opportunity  for  proper  consid- 
eration of  a  subject  with  such  broad 
scope.  According]^,  it  waa  agreed  to  de> 
f er  further  debate  untU  the  next  orlaf 
aession  of  the  Council. 

A  resolution  totrodueed  by  Tugoslavia 
was  also  adopted  unanimously  whldi 
called  for  the  early  Improvement  of  good 
neighborly  relatlona  betweoi  European 
oountrlea  with  different  aodal  and  poUt- 
leal  ayatema.  Thia  motion  waa  based  oo 
a  reaolution  passed  by  the  20th  UJf.  Oeo- 
eral  Aaaembly  in  19es  and  urged  that 
Parllamente  of  European  countries  da 
their  beat  toward  improving  relations  as 
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In  a  ttiai  action,  the  IPT  k^oundl  ui>- 
D^  a  recommendation  by  1 4e  Executive 
Ooounittee  that  Portugalnoijbe  admitted 
to  memberahip  In  the  IPU4  Tba  main 
laeson  given  for  rejectlonl  of  Portugal 
TU  Its  noncranpliance  with  numerous 
UJf .  resolutions  relating  to  Independence 
tor  Portuguese  territories  ^  Africa.  A 
number  of  Council  munbeir^  challenged 
tbe  c(»npetence  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee  to  make  a  finding  m  thla  char- 
acter, but  the  challenge  wias  rejected. 
At  Its  final  session  the  Council  voted  43 
to  26  to  hold  up  a  decision  tei  Portugal's 
application  for  admission  i^  the  Union 
ontil  Lisbon  hsu  "normallzediite  relations 
tith  the  United  Nations."    |' 

or  TBS   P4«.I*MEMTAaT  I4NS   JUUDICAL 

ooMMirm 


ai< 


The  Parliamentary  an^  Juridical 
Committee  of  the  Interpislrliamentery 
Union  held  four  meetings  diirlng  the  re- 


cent spring  conference 
Australia.  At  these  mee 
mlttee  discussed  three 

First.  The  role  of  Parlli 
prQ>aration   of   economic 
Idans    and    its    control    o' 
plementation. 

Second.  Parliament's 
conduct  of  foreign  policy 

Third.  Consideration  of  the  proposal  of 
Indonesia  to  amend  articles  15  and  17 
of  the  statutes  of  the  Interpfi|rllamentary 
Union  to  increase  membe: 
Kiecutlve  Committee  trom 
bers,  with  membership  to 
on  a  geographic  rather 
basis. 

The  United  States  was 
this  Committee  by  Senators  ;Ai<bikt  Gork 
ind  Edwaro  Lokg.  former  Representa- 
tive Kathertne  St.  George,  and  Repre- 
Kntative  Robert  McClort.  I 

At  the  opening  meeting  I  bn  Tuesday 
tftemoon,  April  12— after  Approval  of 
the  minutes  of  the  Conmwtee  session 
held  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  in  September 
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1965— the  Committee  p; 
discussion  of  the  role  of  a 
the  preparation  of 
ment  plans. 

The  delegates  from  Ri 
?let  Union,  Bulgaria,  and  Y 
lented  a  discussion  of  the 
of  their  parliamentary  bodl^^  In  develop- 
ing national  economic  plans  under  a  so- 
daM  system.  Mr.  Gregoi>t  Zhukov.  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  pointed  to  the  success 
o(  the  Soviet  Parliament  Ih  reviewing 
and  approving  plans  for  hia  hation's  na- 
tional development.  He  cal^  attention 
to  the  fact  that  his  natlogi{  produced  3 
million  meters  of  textUes  lii  1938,  which 
was  increased  In  1965  to  1 
He  pointed  also  to  the  fi 
production  in  1938  was 
tons,  whereas  in  1965  It 
to  90  million  tons.  He 
nation  was  trying  to  Im] 
tem 

Senator  Edwabd  Loire  Inci^lred  of  &ir. 
Zhukov  whetho-  the  lack  if  hKUvldual 
iQitlaUve  under  the  SociaUtt  or  Q>m- 
innist  systems  did  not  retftd  economic 
•w«lopment.  Mr.  Zhukovt^  reply  waa 
uat  he  considered  the  qu^on  lirele- 
^t  to  the  subject  under  dotaslderation. 
Be  added,  however,  tiiat  thm  were  many 
manges  occurring  In  the  Sdvlet  aystem 
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almed  at  improvlitg  the  economy.  He 
said  that  the  United  States  might  have 
some  good  suggestions  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  he  expected  to  listen  with 
interest  to  the  American  presentation. 
He  added  that  the  Soviet  Unkm  had 
adopted  a  program  of  decentralization, 
with  a  view  toward  developing  greater 
local  initiative  In  economic  activity. 

Mrs.  St.  George  emphasized  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  not  Federal  or  State 
planning  or  spending  is  the  main  elemoit 
in  our  Nation's  ecoiH)mic  growth.  She 
pointed  out  that  over  a  period  of  the  last 
80  years  the  Congress  has  granted  to 
regiilatory  agencies  broad  authority  over 
such  economic  elements  as  railroads. 
aviation,  the  radio  and  television  lnd\is- 
tries,  and  other  groups  whose  activities 
are  clothed  with  public  interest. 

She  called  attention  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  which  makes  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  concerning 
the  national  economy.  She  also  referred 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  com- 
posed of  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, which  reporte  to  the  Congress  each 
year,  with  its  recommaidations. 

The  control  exercised  by  the  Congress 
over  revenues  and  expenditures  was 
noted  as  a  key  to  the  Congress  authority 
over  budgetary  matters.  She  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  1946  Reorganization  Act 
was  intended  to  establish  a  Joint  Con- 
gresssional  Budget  Committee,  but  that 
it  appears  that  action  has  been  Inade- 
quate. Later  attempto  to  implement  that 
legislation  have  met  with  failure. 

While  the  President  requested  Con-- 
gress  hi  1965  to  delegate  authori^  to  him 
to  cut  taxes  and  take  other  steps  in- 
tended to  influence  the  national  economy. 
the  Congress  declined  to  surrender  this 
power. 

In  conclusion,  Mrs.  St.  George  sug- 
gested that  under  our  system  the  Presi- 
dent was  comparable  to  the  executive  of 
a  corporation  and  the  Congress  repre- 
sented the  board  of  directors. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  general  dis- 
cussion, the  chairman.  Mr.  Chander- 
nagor,  attempted  to  summarize  the 
morning's  discussion,  and  pointed  out  tbe 
sharp  disthiction  between  the  parliamen- 
tary roles  in  socialistic-type  luiUons  as 
contrasted  to  private  enterprise  or  capi- 
talistic-type nationa  He  pointed  out  the 
impossibili^  of  combining  these  two 
philosophies  into  a  simple  resolutton  for 
presentation  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  meeting  to  be  held  In  Teheran. 
He,  accordingly,  suggested  that  two  re- 
porte might  be  prepu«d  for  presentation 
to  the  full  Interparliamentary  Union 
Conference— one  report  to  outline  the 
role  of  parllamente  in  national  economic 
planning  in  sodaUstic-tarjie  nattons,  and 
a  second  report  to  describe  the  role  of 
parllamente  in  ecoiuunlc  planning  in  the 
capltallstlc-type  natiozu. 

The  U.S.  representatives  on  the  com- 
mittee Indicated  simport  for  thla  aug- 
geatton;  however,  the  So^et  Union  dele- 
gate Buggested  the  poaalblllty  of  a  third 
report,  to  refer  primarily  to  the  underde- 
veloped nationa. 

At  the  final  aeaalan  of  the  eoomilttee.  It 
waa  voted  to  have  the  chalraum  prepare 
a  alngle  report  to  embody  theparUamen- 
tary  role  In  economic  irtanntng  m:^der 


both  capttallstte  and  aodaltot  polttloal 
aystema.  and  prcaumably  to  make  ref- 
erence to  the  parllamentaiT  rede  In  de- 
veloping economic  plana  In  the  under- 
developed nations  aa  weU. 

At  tbe  aeoond  aeaslon  of  the  ooounit- 
tee conakleraUon  waa  given  to  the  pro- 
poaal  of  Indoneaia  to  amend  artidea  U 
and  17  of  the  Charter  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  to  hicrease  the  alze  of 
the  Executive  Committee  from  11  to  17 
members.  The  amendment  would  have 
required  the  Executive  Committee  to  be 
made  up  of  a  majority  of  members  from 
Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 

Several  d^egates,  inchiding  those  ftnm 
the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  tbe  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Israel,  pointed  out  that  the  Executive 
Committee  waa  not  Intended  to  be  a  rep- 
resentative body  determined  on  a  geo- 
graphical basis,  but  waa  in  fact  tb» 
executive  branch  of  the  Inteiparliaxnen- 
tary  Union.  It  was  pitted  out  that  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  Council,  com- 
posed of  two  members  from  each  man- 
her  nation,  provided  r^reaentation 
based  upon  geography  and  populatton. 

The  delegate  from  the  United  Arab 
Republic  stated  that  he  favored  an  In- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  Executive  Cbm- 
mlttee,  and  supported  the  principle  of 
geographic  distribution,  although  he  did 
not  favor  the  precise  form  as  proposed  by 
the  Indonesian  delegate.  This  appeared 
to  be  the  general  position  of  the  delegates 
from  Tuzdaia.  the  Philippines,  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  delegate  from  the 
Philippines.  Mr.  Montano.  emphasiaed 
the  importance  of  giving  greater  ree- 
ognltton  to  the  developing  nationa  and 
urged  that  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
ahould  not  be  a  strictly  European-ori- 
ented organization. 

Speaking  <m  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  McClort  declared  that  he 
favored  the  granting  of«lncreased  rec- 
ognition and  influence  to  emerging  na- 
tiona— that  the  Interparliamentary  Un- 
ion had  in  fact  provided  them  with  rep- 
resentation on  the  Executive  Committee 
and  aa  officers  on  various  of  the  atand- 
ing  oommltteea.  He  stated  that  he  hoped 
this  trend  would  continue.  Mr.MoCboer 
stressed,  however,  that  the  emevglnc 
nations  should  eeun  their  right  to  reoog- 
nltkm  and  ahould  not  have  auch  an- 
thority  handed  to  them  automatically 
as  a  result  of  a  geographic  distribution. 
It  was  Mr.  McCiAiT'a  thought  that  the 
Indonesian  proposal  did  not  offer  a 
sound  basis  for  any  change  In  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
but  that  a  study  ^lould  be  nuMle  of  tbe 
organizational  idan,  with  a  view  toward 
providing  Inereaaed  repreaentatkm  In 
the  future  to  dev^plng  natfoTM 

Tnaamueh  aa  there  waa  general  dis- 
agreement with  the  form  of  the  Indo- 
nedan  proposal,  the  dialrman.  Mr.  De 
Blonay,  propoaed  that  the  Cammlttee 
ahould  vote  on  the  propoaltlcm  of 
whether  there  ahould  be  any  change  at 
the  present  time  m  the  eompositian  of 
tbe  Executive  Committee.  On  this  vote, 
tbere  were  10  aye  votes,  31  naya,  and  8 
abstentlona,  with  tbe  xeault  ti»t  tbe 
proposal  for  a  change  In  tbe  i 
of  tbe  Bneuttve  Onaimmes 
Jected.    ,si3m'  ^lif-tiy-s  hf.-:.'!:fig.uczm  'rf; 
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Tbt  third  sabjeet  to  eoine  before  the 
Committee  wa«  a  dlacuadon  of  the  role 
of  ParliamentB  In  connectlcm  with  de- 
velfvment  of  fordgn  policy.    Saeh  of 
the  delegates  that  participated  in  this 
dlacusBlon  outlined  the  particular  man- 
ner in  which  Ms  nation's  Parliament 
controlled  or  Influenced  foreign  policy 
dedsiona. 
„      A  resolution  prepared  by  the  Bulgar- 
ifui  delegation  was  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee in  connection  with  this  discus- 
aion.     This  resolution  condemned  the 
United  States  "armed  intervention"  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  called  upon  it  to 
withdraw  its  forces  from  that  area.   The 
Bulgarian,  BIoDgoUan.  Rumanian.  P(d- 
iah.   and   So^et   union   delegates   ex- 
pTBMed  support  for  the  resolution. 

In   presenting   the   position   of   the 
Uhlted  States  delegation,  Mr.  McCloht 
outlined  the  role  of  Congress  in  the  area 
of  foreign  affairs,  detailing  the  particu- 
lar Interests  of  various  committees  of 
Congress  on  subjects  affecting  our  Na- 
tion's interest  in  such  international  sub- 
jects.   He  described  the  vast  foreign  aid 
program  which  has  been  authorized  by 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  for  which  the  AiH>ropriatlons  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  atul  Senate  have 
allocated  the  recommended  funds.    He 
described  the  work  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  behalf  of  such 
important   institutions    as    the    World 
Bank,   the   International  Development 
Agency,   and   the   Asian    Development 
Bank;  the  role  of  Che  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee with  regard  to  immigration:  as  well 
as  the  functions  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee in  providing  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  petvle  of  needy 
countries  under  Public  Law  480  and 
other  provisions  of  our  laws. 

Mr.  McClokt  characterized  the  Bul- 
garian resohition  as  im)paganda,  which 
was  extraneous  to  the  subject  the 
committee  had  under  discussion.  He 
outlined  the  role  of  the  Uhited  States  in 
providing  military  and  economic  aaslst- 
•noe  to  South  Vietnam  in  its  struggle  to 
remain  free  and  indQ)endent  from  Com- 
munist aggreesltm.  Mr.  McCloit  eaUed 
upon  the  representatives  of  all  of  the 
Parliaments  to  assist  in  a  peaceful  ne- 
gotiation of  the  Vietnam  ccmflict.  to  the 
end  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
might  determine  their  own  destiny  in- 
dependent of  outside  influence. 

Mr.  McClort  concluded  by  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Association 
of  Secretaries  Oeneral  was  currently 
forking  on  the  role  of  Parliaments  in 
foreign  affairs,  and  that  a  comprehen- 
ilve  study  of  this  subject  should  be  n^fMy* 
available  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
Interpaiiiamentary  Unioa  before  a  draft 
nwolntion  or  other  formal  action  is  taken 
or  reoonmiended  by  the  committee. 

At  the  oonelusion  of  the  discussion 
Patldpated  in  by  the  delegatec  of  Hun- 
tary,  Sweden,  MoogoUa,  New  Zealand, 
Oennany,  Indonesia,  Ublted  Arab  Re- 
pubUo.  Soviet  Union.  Yugoslavia,  Poland, 
Bulgaria,  and  Canada,  the  chairman 
mmaaulmd  the  rtiawisalf<nB  and  pro- 
posed aeveral  alternative  courses  of  ao- 
tton.  He  pi-opoeed  that  the  wnwtintttM 
fixst  vote  mwa  the  sobjeet  of  adjourning 
the  dtseussicms  without  further  actloD 
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pending  receipt  of  the  report  (rf  the  As- 
sociation of  Secretaries  OeneraL  This 
proposal  carried  by  a  vote  (rf  27  to  5. 
Accordingly,  the  Bulgarian  resolutioD 
did  not  come  before  the  committee  for 
consideration. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  committee 
was  devoted  to  the  election  of  ofllcers 
and  the  deveknunent  of  a  final  decision 
regarding  the  role  of  Parllamoits  in  na- 
tional economic  planning — ^referred  to 
above. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  reelectlcm 
of  Mr.  Chandemagor  of  France  as  chair- 
man, Mr.  Scholefield-Allen  of  Great  Bri- 
tain as  vice  chairman,  and  the  election 
of  Mr.  Draganu  of  Rumania  as  vice 
chairman  to  replace  Mr.  Mbu  of  Nigeria. 

WOMt  OF  TH»  CCONOmc  Atm  aOCIAI,  COMMrTRB 

The  Eoonomlc  and  Social  Committee 
of  the  Union  held  three  meetings  during 
the  conference.  At  the  first  meeting  the 
Committee  discussed  methods  of  develop- 
ing relations  and  cooperation  between 
existing  regional  economic  groups  and 
systems.  This  discussion  focused  largely 
on  the  various  European  regional  eco- 
nomic groups  such  as  the  EEC,  EFTA 
OATT,  OECD,  CE,  COMECON,  and  the 
ECE.  It  did  not  reveal  any  serious  lacu- 
nae which  suggest  that  the  further  de- 
velopment of  relationships  and  means  of 
cooperation  eunong  European  regional 
groups  poses  a  major  problem. 

At  Its  second  meeting  the  Economic 
and  Social  Committee  discussed  the  re- 
lationship between  demography  and  em- 
ployment in  present  economic  conditions. 
The  problems  of  how  to  provide  economic 
growth  and  employment  in  developing 
countries  with  high  rates  of  population 
increase  were  considered  at  this  session. 
The  upshot  of  these  discussions  in  the 
Economic  and  Social  Committee  was  the 
adoption  of  a  draft  resolution  that  called 
upon  all  Parliaments  to  lend  their  sup- 
port to  the  work  of  the^United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Develojmiait 
and  to  take  all  appropriate  measures  to 
implement  the  policies  and  activities 
which  it  pursues;  the  resolution  also  in- 
vited all  Parliamente  to  give  full  support 
to  the  preparation  for  the  convening  of 
the  SeccHid  Conference  of  the  UJJ.  on 
Trade  and  Development  in  1967  and  to 
contribute  toward  ite  success. 

At  ite  third  meeting  the  Committee 
approved  ite  draft  resolution— text  at- 
tached—And elected  ite  oflloera  for  the 
coming  year. 

Mr.  I^ieaker,  I  insert  at  the  oondusion 
of  my  rqwrt  the  text  of  the  draft  reso- 
lutions that  were  adopted  at  Canberra 
together  with  a  copy  of  my  address  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  April  15. 
The  draft  reaolutloa  adopted  by  the  Po- 
Utleal  and  DIsatmament  Committee  on 
"MMhods  of  Strengthening  Begiofnal  Se- 
curity in  Conformity  With  the  United 
Nations  Charter."  and  the  draft  resolu- 
tion adcvted  by  the  Economic  and  Sbdal 
Committee,  on  "Relations  and  Coopera- 
tion Between  Existing  Regional  Eoo- 
ncunic  Gtooups  and  Systems."  will  be  on 
the  annda  of  the  Ttfwran  Conferenoe 
next  fan. 


BeealUng  the  AppMd  adopted  by  the  m 
»t  Ita  0«th  MMlon  caUlog  tot  immefflSi 
negotlatlODs  without  any  i^eooiidltloDa  ». 
that  the  Vletnameae  people  can  as  aooit  m 
poertble  fteely  and  peacefully  determine  VbX 
own  future  without  outeide  inteifa«^ 
from  any  quarter.  ^^ 

Notea  with  approval  the  expreaeed  wUlta. 
neaa  ot  the  Qovarnmente  of  South  Vlet-lS| 
and  the  TUB.  to  enter  auch  uncondltk^ 
dleciiiatoDe. 

DejHore$  the  refusal  of  North  Vlet-Ntm  to 
participate  In  unoondltlonal  negotiations  to 
end  the  war  In  Vlet-Nam. 

Condemjts  the  violation  of  the  terrlton  tt 
IMM  by  North  Vlet-Nam. 

Condemiu  further  the  oontlnued  fpn- 
slon  waged  by  North  Vlet-Nam  against  Sooth 
Vlet-Nam  Including  the  Infiltration  of  am 
and  men  and  a  systematic  campaign  of  u. 
saaslnatlon  and  terrorism  for  the  piuposi 
of  overthrowing  the  Oovernment  of  Sonth 
Vlet-Nam.  ^^ 

CallM  on  the  Oovemment  of  North  Vtot. 
Nam  to  cease  Its  aggression  forthwith  tat 
to  respond  affirmatively  to  the  appeal  of  Uik 
body  to  engage  in  imcondltlonal  negotlatlooi 
to   restore  peace   In   Indo-Chlna. 

Requests  the  United  Nations  to  exert  tti 
best  efforts  to  help  bring  about  a  peace  ss(< 
tl«nent  In  Vlet-Nam. 

Notes  that  the  United  Kingdom,  as  oi>> 
chairman  of  the  Oeneva  Conference,  Is  pr^ 
pared  to  convene  a  peace  conference  on  Vlst- 
Nam. 

Urges  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  other  e> 
chairman  of  the  Oeneva  Conference,  to  )ota 
In  the  Immediate  convening  of  a  peace  oca- 
ference  In  Vlet-Nam  and  to  exert  its  best  ef- 
forts to  persuade  the  Oovemment  of  North 
Vlet-Nam  to  participate  coaetructlvely  In 
such  a  conference. 
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UJB.  nun  TBiMmoumom  cm  Vtmuat 
NMtn^  the  oomplatnt  of  the  T.«n^f,n  dele- 
^tlOB  ootMMmlBg  vlotetUn  or  Its  teRltory 
by  Mokth  Vlst-Jtoo. 


THI    PUSaMT    CbIBIB    on    THI    iKDOCHDIBi 
PXNUfSUIaft 

(Draft  reeoluilon  submitted  by  the  Dnft- 
Ing  Committee*) 
The  Inter-ParUamentary  Ooimcll, 
BecalHTig  the  i4>peal  adopted  on  the  Viet- 
nam situation  at  Its  96th  session  held  la 
Dublin  in  AprU  1965, 

Notinff  with  considerable  anxiety  that  tba 
steady  detertoratUm  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam oonstltutea  a  threat  to  world  peace  sod 
security,    a- 

Streaatnp  that  International  confllcto  mwl 
be  resolved  through  negotiation  In  acoord- 
anoe  with  the  terms  and  spirit  of  Um 
Uhlted  Nations  Charter, 

Requests  an  Immediate  halt  to  aU  aeti 
liable  to  hinder  the  creation  of  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  their  euoceesful  out- 
come; 

Vrffewtlf  renews  Ita  aiq>eal  to  all  parties  to 
the  conflict  to  undertake  Immediate  dlicui* 
skms  under  the  aegis  of  the  Geneva  Ooo- 
ferenoe  Powers,  or  through  any  other  ep- 
proprlate  body,  on  the  basis  and  in  tlM 
spirit  ot  the  G«ieva  Agremnents. 
MaraoM  or  SnciraTHziinfo  BsoionUi  Bt- 

OtmXXT   IN    COmOKMITT    WlXB  TB>   UllZtB 

Nations  Chastkb 
(Draft  resolution  adopted  by  the  CommtttM 

on  PoUUcal  Questions,  International  Be* 

curlty  and  Disarmament) 

The  6Sth  Inter-Parllamentary  Confertnoa 

Aware  of  the  stipulation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  by  which  all  members  ow 
firmed  their  decision  to  live  together  as  good 
neighbours  in  peace  and  to  develc^  amoii| 
themaelvee  friendly  relations. 

Convinced  that  a  strengthening  of  i^ 
glooal  security  and  Improved  relations  ajnoag 
the  aattons  ot  vartous  regkms  would  lev* 


•Adopted  by  a  vote  of  80  to  0.  with  11 
atwtentlniM. 


oorably  Influence  Intern «Wona1  relations 
and  contribute  to  establlmlng  an  atmos- 
phere safeguarding  Intema^onal  peace  and 
security. 

Kspresstng  Its  support  M  strengthening 
regional  security  by  encouniglng  the  States 
of  the  Individual  regloiis  to  ocmelude 
agreements.  M 

Stating  that  a  strengthening  <A  regkmal 
security  is  supported  by  taf  observance  of 
the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  among 
the  nations  and  by  the  detelopment  of  co- 
operation in  economy,  scieiiice,  culture  and 
diverse  other  tvanchee  <rf  Mdal  life, 

1.  Urges  the  Oovemments  to  observe 
itrtctly  In  aU  countries  the]  tnost  Important 
principles  of  lntematlonajl|  relationship — 
respect  for  the  sovereignty  (»  Statee  and  na- 


thelr    Internal 
e  f\ill  right  for 

airs; 
vemments  and 

.,  especially  to 


tiocs.    non-interference    Ini 
affairs  and  the  securing  of 
nstlons  to  decide  their  o^ 
a.  Recommends  that  all 
Parliaments  give  every  su] 

(a)  the  conclusion  of  ^tultllateral  and 
bilateral  agreements  on  ncia-sggreesl<m: 

(b)  the  establishment  oijaonee  tree  of 
nuclear  and  mlasUe  weapMis  In  different 
parts  of  the  world,  where  jtbe  ooxintrlee  of 
an  area  so  desire;  | ! 

3.  Appeals  moet  urgentljl  to  all  Oovem- 
ments to  conclude  agreements  on  the  non- 
dissemination  of  nuclear  'Weapons  which 
would  guarantee  that  there 'Vould  be  no  in- 
oease  In  the  number  of  sti^tes  or  associa- 
tions of  Statee  having  coapol  of  nuclear 
weapons;  | 

4.  Recommends  that  all  idountirles  every- 
where develop  mutual  relations  of  good 
neighbourliness  by  supponing  economic, 
trade,  cultural  and  other  uchanges,  thxis 
contributing  to  eetabUshing  trust  among  the 
nations;  i : 

5.  Requests  all  countrlesl  to  take  such 
measures  as  would  lead  to  collective  security: 

6.  Appeals  to  all  countries  to  solve  their 
conflicts  only  by  peaceful!  i  means  and  In 
•ccordance  with  the  United  Stations  Charter. 

BXLAnONS  AND  CoOPXRATIOnI  fixTWXXN  EZIST- 
INO  RXOIONAL  ECONOICIC  OXojtlPB  AND  STSTXMB 

(Draft  Resolution  adopted  %f  the  Economic 
and  Social  Committee) 

The  55th  Inter-Parllamenitary  Conference, 

Considering  that  the  strengthening  of  In- 
tonational  economic  relations.  Including 
trade  relations,  contributes  paot  only  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  in  the  world,  but 
klso  to  the  consoUdation  of  world  peace, 

Recognizing  the  need  of  undertaking  ur- 
gent and  effective  measures  Mid  actions  with 
a  view  to  accelerating  the '  development  of 
developing  countries  and  thius  to  promoting 
the  progress  of  world  economy  as  a  whole. 

Recognizing  the  historical  significance  of 
the  United  Nations  Confetence  on  Trade 
and  Development  for  the  elaboration  and 
implementation  of  a  new,  dynamic  Intema- 
ti(mal  trade  and  developmeiif  policy. 

Convinced  that  the  imple^oentatlon  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Ivmted  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  Is  of 
exoepUonal  importance  for; the  scdutlon  of 
International  economic  problems  and  world 
trade  in  particular,  as  well  ai  for  the  intensi- 
fication of  economic  reIatlon|i  and  the  expan- 
sion of  trade  among  countrlM  wltli  differing 
■odo-eoonomlc  systems,        I ' 

1.  Calls  upon  all  ParUametits  to  lend  their 
rapport  to  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  and 
to  take  all  aiqu-oprlate  me^ures  to  Imple- 
ment the  policies  and  acl^VttleB  which  it 
pursues; 

3.  Invites  all  Parliaments  Itp  give  full  sup- 
port to  the  preparations  fo  r;  the  convening 
of  the  Seccmd  Conference  o)  Mie  United  Na- 
tions on  Trade  and  Develops  lent  in  1907  and 
to  contribute  towards  Its  su  ssess. 


Am  AnmwB  bt  thi  HoiroaABut  Albakms 

PmNa.  UnmCT  or  CoMtatxss.  Csaiuian  or 

THs  UJB.  Dklsoatton,  to  thx  Intxb-Pablu- 

mtNTABT   Union,   Cansboa.   AuanuuA — 

AHIL  16,  1806 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  tumlng^to  the  sub- 
ject on  our  Agenda,  permit  me  to^express  the 
deep  appreciation  of  my  Delegatlcm  to  the 
Oovemment  of  Australia  for  giving  us  an 
ofqxntvmlty  to  meet  in  such  a  beautiftil 
country  and  among  such  a  hospitable  peo- 
ple. We  will  all  take  away  treasured  mem- 
ories and  a  determination  to  re-vlslt  this 
magnificent  Continent,  even  as  the  distin- 
guished Prime  Minister  hoped  we  would. 
May  I  also  say  how  fine  It  Is  to  see  so  many 
familiar  friendly  facee  and  to  be  reaaaured 
that  despite  some  setbacks,  work  Is  going 
forward  all  over  the  globe  on  behalf  of 
stronger  Parliamentary  Institutions. 

I  think  we  can  help  make  these  institu- 
tions stronger  If  we  use  meetings  such  as 
this  to  debate  the  major  Issues  of  our  times 
soberly  and,  through  the  voice  of  the  IJ>.U.. 
let  the  people  of  the  world  know  our  views 
about  them.  For  this  reason,  X  particularly 
welcome  the  opportimlty  to  Ht^iwf  the 
problem  of  peace  in  Indo-Chlna.  Hostilities 
continue  unabated  in  Vlet-Nam  and  prob- 
ably no  single  issue  Is  more  deeervlng  ot  oar 
attention  than  this  one. 

The  position  of  the  U.6.  on  this  subject 
is  clear,  simple,  and  unchanging.  We  are 
In  South  Viet-Nam  because  of  our  commit- 
ment to  that  Oovemment  and  In  response  to 
its  request  for  aid  to  resist  vicious  and  sus- 
tained aggression  from  the  North.  Over  a 
period  of  years,  thousands  of  men  and  mili- 
tary equipment  have  been  Infiltrated  Into 
the  South  under  the  direction  of  Hanoi  In 
an  effort  to  impose  communist  control.  This 
invasion  has  been  coupled  with  a  systematic 
campaign  of  assassination  and  terrorism  de- 
signed to  subdue  the  South  Vietnamese  Oov- 
emment and  people.  These  facts  are  Indis- 
putable and  have  been  verified  by  the  Inter- 
national Control  ConunlBslon,  which  Is 
charged  with  overseeing  the  lmpl«nentatlon 
of  the  Oeneva  Accords  of  18M  and  1963. 

Helping  that  gallant  people  to  resist  ag- 
gression Is  not  a  welcome  task  for  us.  We 
are  not  happy  to  spend  our  reeources  on  war 
and  to  see  our  fine  young  men  dying  In  bat- 
tle every  day  in  a  far-off  land.  I  am  sure  this 
is  also  true  of  our  gallant  allies,  Austealla, 
Korea,  New  Zealand  and  the  Philippines.  We 
seek  the  earliest  possible  end  to  this  con- 
flict and  seek  a  negotiated  settlement  that 
will  permit  the  Vletiuunese  people  to  deter- 
mine their  own  future  without  outside  In- 
terference from  any  quarter.  We  stand 
ready  to  start  negotiations  Immediately  and 
without  any  preconditions  whatsoever  to  re- 
store {>eace  to  Indo-CSilna. 

If  this  language  sounds  familiar  to  you.  It 
is  because  the  position  of  the  U.S.  confomu 
directly  and  affirmatively  to  the  appeal 
adopted  at  the  96th  Session  of  the  LP.U.  on 
AprU  36, 1965.  Not  only  did  we  support  ttutt 
appeal  verbaUy  In  Dublin,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  supported  It  fuUy  sad  falthfuUy 
since  then  by  our  deeds. 

In  July  1965,  Preeldent  Johnson  addreeeed 
an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  Oeneral  of  the 
United  Nations  for  whatever  help  that  orga- 
nization cotild  give  In  moving  the  problem 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table. 
And  In  December  l<«t  year  the  U.S.  con- 
tacted 116  governments  in«»iiiHitig  so  beads 
of  State,  and  His  Hollneas  the  Pope  through 
the  dispatch  of  personal  representattves  to 
explain  our  earnest  desire  to  end  the  eom- 
fllct  pron^itly  and  to  request  astrtstanoe  In 
bringing  about  xuicondltlonal  dlsciissloDs. 

In  January  this  year  we  requested  a  for- 
mal meeting  of  the  UJf.  Security  CouncU 
to  consider  the  situation  in  Vlet-Nam  and 
Introduced  a  reeolutlcm  calling  for  immedi- 
ate and  uxtcondltlonal  dlscnaslons  to  estab- 
lish a  durable  peace  In  Southeast  Asia. 


In  aU  of  these  efforts  we  made  our  position 
abtmdantly  clear,  and  I  wish  to  reiterate  our 
views  to  you  today.  We  are  prepared  for 
negotiations  without  any  prior  condltloos 
whatsoever,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  Oeneva. 
Accords  of  1064  and  1963.  We  would  agrea 
to  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  boetlUtles  and 
would  make  a  cease-fire  the  first  order  of 
bustness  In  a  conferenoe  If  the  other  side 
wishes.  We  remain  prepared  to  withdraw 
our  forces  from  Vlet-Nam  as  soon  as  South 
Vlet-Nam  Is  In  a  position  to  detennlne  Its 
own  future  without  extemal  Interfereaoe. 
We  want  the  people  of  South  Vlet-Nam  to  de- 
termine their  own  future  through  democrat- 
ic processes  and  believe  the  questloti  of  Vlet- 
nameee  reunification  should  be  settled  by 
the  free  decision  ot  the  two  peoples.  Vlet- 
Nam  and  the  other  oountriee  of  Southeast 
Asia  can  be  neutral  or  non-aligned  If  that 
Is  their  choice.  We  want  no  ocmtlnulng  bases 
or  military  preeence  In  Vlet-Nam. 

All  theee  views  have  been  conveyed  directly 
to  the  Oovenmient  In  Hanoi. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  how  we  responded 
to  the  appeal  of  the  IJ>.U.  at  Its  1966  See- 
slon.  Now,  Sir,  how  did  the  other  side  re- 
spond? I  regret  to  say  that  their  answer  was 
a  harsh,  and  unyielding  "No."  Hand  and 
Pelping  denounced  our  offer  to  negotiate  as 
a  "swindle"  and  a  "farce."  Hanoi  made 
clear  that  It  was  iH«pared  to  negotiate  only 
on  the  basis  of  preconditions  that  would 
mean  complete  acceptance  of  their  position 
even  before  a  conference  was  held.  In  short, 
they  Insisted  that  South  Vlet-Nam  Oovem- 
ment capitulate  to  communist  d(»nlnatlon. 

And  throug^iout  this  period  of  Intensive 
diplomatic  efforts  to  halt  the  flghtitie  North 
Vlet-Nam  oontlnued  to  send  more  troops 
across  the  frcmtler  to  fight  and  kill.  We  have 
had  a  vivid  and  authoritative  acooimt  from 
the  distinguished  delegation  from  Laos 
showing  how  that  small  and  neutral  country 
has  also  had  lU  territory  violated  as  Mortlt.^ 
Vlet-Nam  conducts  Its  aggreeslon  against  the"' 
South.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  the  long-stand- 
ing and  flagrant  breach  of  the  Oeneva 
Agreements  by  Hanoi,  the  consistent  efforts 
by  sggiesslve  communist  regimes  to  subvert 
thehr  neighbors  that  have  produced  this 
tragic  conflict. 

And  what  of  the  Soviet  Unlcm.  What  did 
the  Oovemment  In  Moecow  do  to  give  effect 
to  last  year's  appeal  of  the  XP.U.f  Regret- 
tably they  have  not  responded.  To  be 
sure,  the  Chinese  Communists  charge  that 
the  Soviet  Union  oonsplred  with  the  UjB.  to 
betray  the  "Olorlous  war  of  Rev<dutlo&''  in 
Vlet-Nam.  But  this  charge  contains  no 
more  truth  than  most  of  those  we  hear  from 
Peking.  On  the  contrary,  the  SovleV^nloii 
even  refused  to  ccOl  for  a  new  Oeneva  Con- 
ference. Likewise,  the  Soviet  Union  oppomd 
debate  on  Vlet-Nam  in  the  UJ?.  Security 
Ooimdl,  which  after  aU,  has  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  world  peace  aad  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  confident  that  most 
delegates  in  this  room  are  familiar  with  the 
real  recra-d  of  the  UjB.  and  know  that  we 
stand  for  freedom,  for  peace,  and  for  the 
dignity  of  the  individual.  At  tlM  risk  of 
appearing  immodest,  I  think  It  safe  to  say 
Americans  have  big  heeuts.  We  have  tried 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  others  In  fighting 
not  only  military  battles  but  in  fighting  the 
eternal  war  against  the  ravages  of  nature; 
the  war  on  hvmger,  disease  and  poverty.  We 
have,  for  many  years,  devoted  a  large  part 
of  our  reeouroes  for  the  benefit  of  less 
fortunate  nations  In  an  effort  to  hi^  proflds 
a  liappler,  safer,  aad  aaore  satisfying  life  fcr 
the  Individuals  concerned.  'f 

But  we  have  long  since  learned  that  ^s 
policy  of  peace  at  any  price  means  tb4 
sacrifice  of  freedom.  Appeasing  the  ap- 
petite of  aggreasora  is  not  the  road  to  duzalda 
peaoe.  History  Is  our  best  teacher  on  that 
Bccre.  We  want  peace  In  Vlet-Nam,  aad  w» 
wlU  aot  relent  In  the  search  for  aa  ead  to 
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tb»  eonfllet.  But  tb*  pmm  that  oohms  muit 
be  s  ptmem  with  honor.  W*  honor  our  eom- 
mynwat  to  the  people  ot  yiet-M«m  m  «• 
have  honored  our  eonualtmente  elsewhere. 
We  take  prMe  In  keeping  our  word,  end  «« 
Will  eoBtmue  to  do  eo. 

we  count  the  cense  end  not  the  eoat. 

It  is  In  that  context,  my  ooUeefQ**,  let  our 
'  eeereh  for  peace  fo  fenrard.  Too  here  can 
btip  In  that  sserch  by  tnAWwy  unmistakably 
dear  as  yon  did  a  year  ago.  that  the  way 
to  reatore  peace  to  IBdo-Chlna  Ilee  tn  un- 
conditional negotiations.  Let  us  call  on 
Hanoi  to  ecme  to  the  eonferenoe  table  and 
let  us  eaU  en  the  Soviet  Union  to  help  get 
them  there.  Then  we  wlU  have  rendered  the 
eauee  of  the  IJ>.U.  and  the  cause  ot  peace, 
the  senrloe  for  which  we  are  here  aaeoBbled. 

Mr.  AOyUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
vmUeman  yield? 

Hi.  PIRMIX.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  a  very  able 
member  of  our  delegation. 

BCr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man In  the  well  has  very  properly  and 
adequately  outlined  what  was  done  at 
the  recent  meeting  In  Canberra  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union.  He  spoke 
approvingly  of  the  efforts  that  members 
of  the  T3JB.  delegatim  had  made  to  carry 
on  the  burden  of  the  activities  of  the 
conference,  and  to  discharge  our  re- 
Qxmsiblllties  in  a  proper  manner. 

I  am  sure  every  member  of  our  dele- 
gation. Mr.  Speaker,  would  want  me 
to  say  how  much  we  appreciate  the  lead- 
ership that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Pnuas]  gave  us. 

It  win  be  recalled  that  the  chairman  of 
our  delegation  was  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmaogb].  At  almost  the 
last  minute  it  became  apparent  that  he 
could  not  attend,  so  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  stepped  in  and  assumed  the 
responsibilities  on  very  sliort  notice,  and 
disdiarged  th«n  in  a  way  wlilch  not  only 
made  all  of  us  on  the  n.S.  delegation 
proud  of  him  but  also  elicited  a  great 
number  of  favorable  comments  from 
monbers  of  other  delegations. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  assume  the 
task  of  leadership  under  those  conditions, 
but  the  gentleman  certainly  did  it.  and 
he  met  tiis  obligations  not  only  with  effi- 
ciency but  also  with  fairness  and  In  a 
manner  which  gave  pride  to  all  of  us. 
As  the  gentleman  has  indicated,  a 
great  portkm  of  the  activity  of  this  con- 
ference centered  upon  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, m  many  instances,  no  matter  what 
the  assigned  subject  or  what  the  proper 
field  of  subject  matter  of  the  commit- 
tee liavlng  a  debate  might  be.  in  some 
way  or  another  the  oonvenatlon  and  the 
discussion  would  torn  to  the  propriety  of 
the  UjB.  forces  being  in  metnam.  The 
gentleman  has  covered  this  proUem  and 
I  shall  not  go  into  detail,  other  than  to 
say  a  good  many  of  us  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  these  mK^tir^g^  iq 
the  past  felt  that  the  basic  speeches  and 
the  basic  posltiooa  taken  by  representa- 
tkvae  of  the  Iron  Curtain  eountriee  were 
thsaamaas  those  taken  in  years  past. 
They  tried  to  bring  them  to  date  by 
tying  tliem  and  rdattng  them  to  the 
warfare  tn  Vietnam,  but  it  was  *ff«^TTy 
the  same  anti-American  position  to 
which  they  have  adhered  throu^  the 


tile  olilps  were 
from  New  York 


The  feet  that, 
down,  asthe 


has  indicated,  and  when  it  was  time  to 
vote  upon  this  resolution  and  this  ques- 
tiaa.  we  did  secure  so  favorable  a  vote 
permits  us  to  say  without  being  guilty  of 
lack  ot  modesty,  that  in  great  degree  this 
result  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  en- 
tire delegation  worlced  diligently  and  ef- 
fectively to  try  to  mesent  our  point  of 
view. 

This,  it  seems  to  me.  is  one  of  the 
great  values  ot  such  a  meeting  as  this, 
where  we  can  meet  with  parliamentar- 
ians from  other  countries  of  the  world — 
50. 1  b^eve.  In  this  case  and  exchange 
(HI  formal  aiid  informal  twses  our  ideas 
about  problems  of  current  importance. 
So,  (HT  balance.  I  feel  that  this  was 
(me  of  the  most  productive  of  the  Inter- 
parllamratary  Union  sessions  we  have 
had. 

I  would  repeat,  this  was  in  large  part 
due  to  the  effective  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  other  members  of  the  delega- 
tion, several  of  whom  are  on  the  floor 
here  today. 

I  believe  we  can  all  take  Justifiable 
pride  in  the  results  achieved. 
Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  wish  to  add.  the  gentleman  has  a  long 
baclcground  of  service  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  serves  on  that  com- 
mittee in  this  House.  This  lias  enabled 
him  to  develop  a  Icnowledge  and  a  view- 
point wtilch  he  brought  very  effectively 
to  bear  in  these  deliberations. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  with  his  con- 
clusl(«  that  our  delegation  was  effective 
in  representing  ttiis  body  and  our  coun- 
try. 

I  should  like  to  second  his  observa- 
tion that  we  were  blessed  with  dedicated 
effort  on  the  itart  of  every  member  of  the 
delegation.  I  will  k>ng  recall  their 
faithful  attendance  at  all  sessions,  their 
remaining  for  long  hours,  and  their 
readiness  to  help  as  the  situation  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  7 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Illinois  who 
served  so  very  helpfully  on  the  CoundL 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
would  wish  to  second  ttie  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
AdaikI.  and  to  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  there  are  some  very  key  aspects 
about  our  partidpatirai  in  the  interpar- 
liamentary conferences  that  we  should 
call  to  the  attention  of  aU  the  Members. 
The  IPU  has  been  properly  styled  the 
little  UJ7.  in  that  it  represents  a  broad 
vectnim  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
and  most  of  the  so-called  newly  emerg- 
ing eountrles.  They  feel  theh*  member- 
ship in  tlie  IPU  Is  part  of  the  status  sym- 
bol th^  seek  for  natitmhood.  As  such, 
in  their  deliberations,  even  though  they 
do  not  receive  major  attention  tieve  in 
the  eommunieatlons  media  of  tlie  United 
States,  they  do  receive  tremendous  cover- 
age b)  the  press,  radio,  and  television  of 
fordgn  countries.  The  deliberate  anti- 
UjB.  attitude  that  the  members  from  the 
Soviet  hloo  countries  bring  to  this  debate 
represents  a  challenge  to  us  to  repudiate 
their  propoganda  and  to  danantrate  the 
type  <tf  stability  wldch  we  wish  to  bring 
about  in  other  oountries  of  the  world. 


Now.^if  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoik 
will  pennit  me  to  make  anottier  com- 
ment, our  delegation  has  worked  haid 
in  attempting  to  aOapt  Itself  to  the  spe- 
cial etiallenges  of  the  conference.    For 
example,  ttie  gentleman  from  nilnois 
[Mr.  McCujKT]   veaks  French.     Mrs. 
St.  Oeorge,  our  former  colleague,  who 
served  as  secretary  of  our  group,  is  very 
fiuent  in  French.    Our  colleague,  the 
goitleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dad- 
DAKiol  is  fiuent  in  Italian.    As  such  ws 
liave  contacts  over  and  above  the  official 
dtMusdons  with  the  members.    I  might 
add  that  I  speak  some  Polish,  but  the 
only  people  at  this  conference  who  speak 
Polish  are  members  of  the  Communiit 
bloc  and  speaking  to  them  is  like  speak- 
ing to  a  brick  wall.    Therefore,  my  par- 
ticular language  fiuency  is  not  too  help- 
ful.  but  the  others  I  mentioned  do  make 
effective  use  of  the  language  they  speak 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point 
out.  also,  some  of  the  specialties  upon 
which  we  draw  upon  from  our  own  com- 
mittee are  very  helpful  in  the  IPU  con- 
ferences.   Again  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Connecticut    [Mr.    Dad- 
DARiol,  who  is  a  skilled  member  of  oar 
Space  Committee,  is  always  the  center 
of  attention  as  he  expounds  to  the  inter- 
ested delegates  from  less  advanced  coun- 
tries on  the  progress  of  our  space  agency. 
The    gentleman    from    Missouri    [Mr. 
Jomcs]  and  the  gentleman  from  Tern 
[Mr.  PoAGiI,  who  are  experts  In  agricul- 
tural legislation,  are  in  great  demand 
to  advise  their  fellow  parliamentarianB 
of  the  progress  we  make  in  agriculture. 
I  could  enumerate  the  same  type  of  con- 
tact that  our  colleagues  of  the  other  body 
bring,  and  we  all  hope  to  brlB«  to  this 
operation.    We  all  know.  I  believe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  contribution  we  do  ^n^^^ 
at  the  annual  IPU  conference  and  the 
spring  meeting  is  a  very  necessary  and 
practical  jmrt  ot  our  relations  with  for- 
eign countries. 

It  is  appreciated  and  backstopped,  I 
would  say,  by  the  State  Department 
which  recognizes  the  Interests  many 
other  countries  have.  I  do  believe  we 
have  made  a  very  effective  contribution. 
Of  course.  I  point  out.  as  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  the  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Pnurat]  was  es^eciiOly  effective  at  this 
recent  conference  and  in  Canada. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  genUemsn. 
I  think  he  makes  a  very  excellent  point 
when  he  stresses  the  personal  relation- 
ships that  develop  through  these  oppor- 
tunities to  visit  with  individual  memben 
of  the  delegations  of  other  nations.  I 
think  the- attention  that  was  paid  indi- 
vidually by  the  members  of  our  delega- 
tion to  that  opi>ortunity  deserves  com- 
mendation. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  E^Teaker,  as  I 
have  sat  here  listening  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pnunz]  and  two  of 
my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DnwnrsKil  and  the  gentleman 
fran  Indiana  [Mr.  Adadi]  and  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mc« 
Clokt]  will  participate  in  this  discussion. 
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I  point  has  been  made  that  a  d  inoC  be  too 
rften  said  that  the  genUemaf  from  New 
rork  in  the  well  [Mr.  Pmiw]  has  now 
oo  two  occasions  st^Tped  lnt<  i  the  breach 
ftddi  has  come  about  beeaui  4  tlie  ctiair- 
mao  of  the  delegation,  in  tt  Is  instance, 
tiH  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
nocil  was  unable  to  partlc  ]  late.  This 
ks  great  test  of  leadership  t  i  liave  such 
m  important  respcxisibUlty  thrust  upon 
one  without  prior  notificatidii. 

Ur.  Spealwr,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
it  was  very  heartening  to  seel  the  gentle- 
B«n  from  New  York  handlcj  Ithls  emer- 
leney,  to  quickly  take  up  th^  reins,  and 
to  effectively  participate  in  (Conferences 
flth  those  who  establish  the  agenda  and 
those  who  are  attempting  in  tome  way  to 
cut  through  comidications  which  so 
quickly  develop,  especially  during  times 
of  crisis  such  as  is  represented  by  the 
problem  of  Vietnam  which  a4  ithe  gentle- 
msn  from  Indiana  [Mr.  AdaisI  said, 
poshes  itself  into  every  discMssion  even 
vlien  the  agenda  did  not  wainmt  the  in- 
dusloD  and  discussion  of  this  particular 
laue.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  a^li  must  real- 
IK  that  the  gentleman  front  New  York 
[Mr.  Pirnie]  did  an  outstanding  Job  and 
tbst  he  should  be  (»mmende<i!for  it  most 
highly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  de^relopments 
of  this  meeting  which  I  bell^Ve  to  be  of 
outstanding  importance  was  that  when 
ve  arrived  there  was  a  heated  feeling.  I 
believe,  against  the  U.S.  delegation  be- 
cause of  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

But  as  the  conference  mcjyed  on  and 

II  we  had  the  oiHx>rtunity|  {to 
othffi-  members  of  the  deli 
tbe  other  50  or  so  countries 
puticipating,  and  as  we 
resolution  in  a  committee 
had  the  good  fortime  to 
lentleman  from  New  York  [ 
ve  saw  this  effort  push  to  the 
the  resolution  was  finally 
and  where  it  was  brought 
lerence,  then  one  delegatio: 
other  sp<rice  In  favor. 
Boftiet  bloc  which  in  most  ins 
Wainst  it  saying  that  they  wJQuld  vote  in 
tbe  negative.  Finally  when  the  Russian 
delegate  spoke  for  his  delegiilon  he  re- 
vealed that  he  would  not  Vbte  in'the 
negative  but  would  abstain.  Then,  when 
the  vote  finally  took  place,  aj]  of  the  So- 
viet bloc  did  In  fact  abstdk  following 
tbe  leadership  of  the  Soviet  jjelegate. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker, 
vai  in  fact  passed  without 
vote  against  the  position  of 
tlon.  turning  completely 
tode  of  heat  which  had  oi 
evident  as  tiie  conference 

lir.  Speaker.  I  do  believe 
t  tremendous  acc(xnp] 

*»oie  about  through  the „ 

dde^ation  working  closely  toseiher  and 
because  the  gentleman  fron^New  York 
|i(r.  Pninx]  showed  a  hlg  i  degree  of 
■•<tership  under  most  difflcillt  drcum- 
<»nces.  "' 

Ur.  PIRNIE.    Mr, 
ay  colleague  and  wish  to  . 
«n  of  the  Members  of  the 
««t  that  the  gentleman  fr 
2*  tMr.  Dadoauo]  woAed;  Very  effec- 
Hvely  as  a  member  of  the  deli  ikatlon,  and 
*u  outstanding  member  oljuilB  partle- 
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ttlar  eommittee.  It  was  liis  tact,  his  re- 
sourcefulnees  and  his  very  evident  sln- 
oerity  that  helped  to  eupply  the  peraua- 
8i<m  necessary  to  resolve  the  differences 
which  tie  has  described. 

Further.  Mr.  E^^eaker.  we  can  be  very, 
very  proud  that  the  goitleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Daddaxio]  lias  been  se- 
lected as  the  member  of  this  ddegatlon 
whom  we  hope  to  advance  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Intorparllamen- 
tary  Union  at  the  next  session. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  our  delegation,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jomcs] . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  do  not  believe  I  can  add  anything 
to  the  expressions  which  have  been  nuule 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DaddarioI.  in  compli- 
menting the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Pismx]  for  the  diplomatic  way  in 
which  he  presided  and  for  the  infiu- 
ence  which  he  was  able  to  wield  over  the 
Conference  that  was  held. 

I  think  all  of  us,  as  has  been  Indicated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Daodario],  were  pletisantly  surprised  by 
the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  all 
of  the  questions  were  resolved.  I  think  it 
speaks  very  highly  for  the  chairman  who 
did  such  a  magnificent  Job  at  the  last 
moment  whoi  he  was  called  upon  with- 
out any  previous  notice  that  he  would 
have  to  assume  the  leadership  of  the 
delegation.  Just  as  he  had  done  on  one 
other  previous  occasion.  We  were  ex- 
tremely proud  of  the  way  in  which  he 
handled  it. 

I  Just  want  to  add  my  remarks  to  those 
that  have  been  made  here  by  the  other 
delegates  who  were  in  attendance  at  the 
Conference  and  to  concur  in  their  state- 
ment and  say  that  I  am  pitmd  of  Uie 
position  that  we  were  able  to  maintain 
there  and  proud  of  the  dignity  with 
which  we  conducted  our  tasks  and  of  the 
final  accomplishments  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  disthi- 
guished  gentleman  from  IbOssourl.  I 
would  Just  like  to  point  out  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  spealcs  from 
a  background  of  experience,  and  demon- 
strated dedication  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  we  are  all  ap- 
preciative of  the  efforts  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Joncs]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Brfr.  Poaox] 
put  forth  to  portray  the  potential  and 
the  attitude  of  our  country  in  fields  re- 
lated to  the  economic  life  of  the  world 
and  our  international  responsibilities. 
They  are  very  vigorous  efforts  which 
commanded  the  respect  of  those  In  at- 
tendance. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  again  for 
ills  very  kind  remaiics. 

Mr.  ItaCUyRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gmtleman  yidd? 

Mr.  FUtNlX.  I  am  bxppj  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  add  my  commendation  for  the  very 
expert  Job  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  perfonned  as  chairman  of  our  UJ3. 


delegatltm   to   the    mterpaiUsmentary 
Uhion  Conference  In  Canborra. 

Aa  we  know,  the  spring  Conferenoe  of 
the  IPU  is  Intended  prlmaMly  as  a  pre- 
paratmr  meeting  for  the  fall  or  plenary 
session  of  this  organisation.  Yet,  we  did 
find  that  there  were  a  number  of  issues 
that  had  to  be  decided  at  tills  firing 
meeting. 

The  delegation,  tt  seuned  to  me.  to  a 
man.  performed  its  wortc  most  oapatdy. 
I  think  it  should  be  brought  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  preparatory  work  prior  to 
this  Conferenoe  and  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  the  assistance  of  the  distingulsbed 
executive  secretary  of  our  organisation. 
Dr.  George  Galloway  and  of  the  staff  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  other  aids 
that  we  are  able  to  receive  f  nmi  the  De- 
partmmt  of  State  and  elsewhere  so  as  to 
better  equip  ourselves  to  contend  with 
the  problems  that  we  encounter  at  these 
international  meetings. 

It  seotts  to  me  quite  definitely  as  other 
Members  have  said  that  we  dealt  effect- 
tlvely  with  the  various  issues  and  tiw 
various  problems  that  we  encountered 
and  saw  to  it  that  they  were  resolved 
favorably  to  our  Nation. 

Again  I  wish  to  stress  to  all  the  Mon- 
btn  of  the  House  that  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  tiiat  there  should  be  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  boieflts  that  are  derived 
from  our  participation  in  these  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  meetings  as  emis- 
saries of  our  Nation  and  as  representa- 
tives of  our  U.S.  Congress.  These  meet- 
ings with  parliamentarians  from  the 
other  cotmtrles.  provide  an  excellent  <9- 
portunlty  for  promoting  good  interna- 
tional relations  and  sound  public 
relations  for  our  country.  I  believe  this 
oi^xfftunity  is  used  in  a  most  effective 
way. 

I  have  sensed  in  the  course  ot  my 
brief  experience  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Interparliamtotary  Union  Conference 
the  development  ot  warm  and  friendly 
attitudes  on  the  part  of  a  number  of 
other  delegates  as  a  result  of  contacts 
that  we  have  individually  made  and  as 
a  result  of  working  together  with  the 
parliamentarians  from  other  countries. 
This  strikes  me  as  being  of  extreme 
significance. 

Cbmparisons  have  been  made  between 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  and  the 
United  Nations.  I  know  that  at  each 
of  these  meetings  that  we  attend  the 
fact  Is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
monbership  that  we  are  elected  repre- 
soitatlves  of  the  people  who  are  speak- 
ing one  to  the  other,  handDing  and 
resolving  issues  considered  by  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  to  be  vital  to  our 
common  good. 

This  is  a  point  of  great  eignifl^>ftn^ 
it  seems  to  me.  Of  course,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amotmt  of  liaison  between  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  meeting  in  Cau- 
tions and  agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  I  think  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

Again  I  would  like  to  mention  that  (fee 
of  my  own  iiiu)res8lons,  at  least,  and  I  am 
sure  of  other  members  of  the  ddegatioa 
as  well,  was  the  very  cordial,  the  very 
(dose  relationship  which  existe  between 
Australia,  the  people  of  Australia,  and 
the  peoide  of  the  Utalted  States,  which 
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iMTOucht  out  putleularly  §i  this 
meeting.  I  think  •  gxtaX  many  of  us 
ondentood  and  appraeUted  tlilc  wumth 
of  feeling  and  theee  doae  ties  th«t  exist 
between  tbe  people  of  our  Nation  and  the 
peofiB  of  Australia—*  moat  iilgnffleant 
f  aet  to  bave  In  mind.  I  odght  aaar  that 
the  goieral  publle  attitude  In  Australia, 
particularly  toward  our  Involvement  In 
southeast  Asia,  was  one  which  evidenced 
strong  support  and  strong  oo(K>eratk>n. 
This  in  Itself  was  heartening. 

I  am  proud  Indeed  to  have  been  a  part 
of  the  VA.  dplfigatlon  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  meeting  In  Can- 
borra.  and  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  all  of 
the  members  who  participated  In  this 
meeting,  not  only  for  the  active  and 
knowledgeable  way  In  which  they  per> 
formed,  but  also  to  oompllment  the 
group  on  the  very  si^endld  results  which 
were  achieved. 

Mr.  PZRNIE.  I  wish  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, and  point  out  that  the  obser- 
vations he  has  made  with  respect  to  per- 
sonal contacts  are  thoughts  that  he  has 
consistently  put  Into  practice.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  any  member  of  the  dele- 
gation who  was  more  faithful  In  ttUdng 
advantage  of  the  opportimltes  for 
friendly  exchange  with  the  members  of 
the  other  delegations.  I  have  been  proud 
to  Include  In  the  report  his  very  able 
remarks  as  he  participated  so  actively 
In  the  work  of  the  Parliamentary  and 
Judicial  Committee.  I  know  our  col- 
leagues will  be  pleased  also  to  know  that 
pated  very  effectively  In  the  Conference 
with  her  usual  charm  and  skill,  pcuHcl- 
pated  very  effectively  In  the  conference. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see  with  what 
warmth  she  was  welcomed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  other  delegations,  because  we 
recall  that,  during  the  last  Congress,  she 
served  as  the  head  of  the  delegation  and 
did  a  magnificent  Job;  we  are  happy  that 
It  is  possible  for  her  to  continue  this 
participation. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  paying  tribute 
to  the  Qovemment  of  Australia  and  bH 
of  its  representatives  who  welcomed  us 
with  such  obvious  generous  friendliness 
and  hospitality.  Members  of  our  Em- 
bassy, tmder  our  very  able  Ambassador. 
Edwwd  Clark,  who  made  us  so  welcome 
and  did  everything  to  make  om-  visit 
pleasant  and  successful.  His  staff  set  a 
very  high  standard  of  Oovemment  serv- 
ice, and  we  are  indebted  to  them  for 
many  helpful  acts  and  courtesies.  Like- 
wise Ambassador  Powell  and  his  staff 
jnade  our  brief  stop  In  New  Zealand  a 
most  rewarding  experience.  May  I  also 
pay  tribute  to  our  own  staff  which  ably 
supported  all  phases  of  the  undertaking. 
Mr.MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiD  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  E^aker,  I  Just 
want  to  express  my  personal  appreciation 
to  the  gentleman  for  his  leadership  in 
the  work  of  the  Interpaillamentary 
Unlcm.  and  to  stress,  what  I  believe  ]a 
the  very  general  concensus,  the  Import- 
ance of  this  work  In  the  whole  uiKler- 
Plnntngs  of  international  understanding. 
I  certainly  share  with  the  gentleman  the 
•enttanents  he  has  expressed  today  for 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Yoik  who 


has  taken  such  an  important  part  In  this 
work. 

Mr.  PmNIB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague.  I  know  how  interested  he 
has  been  In  the  woiic  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union.  He  has  followed  its 
problems  and  its  accomplishments.  His 
pcurtidpatlon  is  welcomed,  and  I  hope 
the  opportunity  will  be  presented  where 
he  can  serve  actively  in  this  Important 
work. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
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I  would  close  my  remaiks  by  thi».nHng 
once  again  every  member  of  the  delega- 
tion for  faithful  and  loyal  service  In 
this  important  mission. 


CHINA  AND  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  [Mr.  RoncslioI. 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  commitment  In  Vietnam  Is  ul- 
timately based  upon  the  probabilities  of 
certain  action  by  China  if  we  should 
withdraw.  It  is  of  utmost  Importance 
to  assess  how  China  might  act  In  the 
event  of  American  disengagement  and 
how  this  Chinese  reaction  would  affect 
our  vital  Interests. 

South  Vietnam  is  seen  as  the  key  to 
the  security  of  all  of  southeast  Asia.  The 
United  States  has  long  had  vital  Inter- 
ests in  southeast  Asia  for  reasons  of 
trade  and  communlcaUcms,  since  its  sea 
lanes  control  an  Important  part  of  world 
shipping,  and  because  of  the  area's  nat- 
ural resources.  Southeast  Asia  exports 
about  91  percent  of  the  hemp.  89  per- 
cent of  the  natural  rubber,  76  percent  of 
the  copra  and  coconut  oil.  68  percent  of 
the  tin,  and  88  percent  of  the  rice  that 
enter  into  the  world  trade.  These  ma- 
terials and  others  from  the  area  are  of 
strategic  Importance  to  the  United 
States  and  her  allies.  Although  many 
uses  of  natural  rubber  have  been  taken 
over  by  synthetics,  the  natural  product 
still  makes  up  about  SO  percent  of  rub- 
ber consumpticm  and  there  are  some 
rubber  products  for  which  no  synthetic 
has  been  found.  There  has  never  been 
any  tin  discovered  In  the  United  States. 
Japan,  with  her  scarcity  of  raw  mate- 
rials, is  heavily  dependent  upon  the 
products  of  southeast  Asia. 

LxssoNs  or  wosLD  WAS  n 

World  War  n  pointed  out  the  eco- 
n<Hnlc  importance  of  southeast  Asia  to 
the  United  States  and  Japan  and  the 
strategic  importance  of  Vietnam.  Eco- 
nomically, a  major  Japanese  motive  dur- 
ing World  War  n  was  to  gain  oontttd 
of  the  area's  natural  resources.  This 
was  the  idea  behind  Jmwn's  greater  East 
A^  ooprosperlty  sphere.  Strategically, 
aftw  first  gataiing  a  foothoki  hi  Vietnam. 
Japan  was  able  to  ovnrrun  all  the  rest 
of  southeast  Aula  Cambodia,  Laos 
Thailand.  Burma.  Malaya,  Indonesia! 
and  the  Phlllppfaea  In  6  months  with 
only  400,000  men.  After  the  Japanese 
became  entrenched  hi  these  posltUms. 
it  was  extremdy  dlffloult  to  remove  them, 
due  to  the  dlffleult  Jungle  terrain  and 
poorly  devel(^>ed  communications.    De- 


spite these  dlflloultles.  the  Weston  AOfa 
committed  themselves  to  a  long  i2 
costly  struggle  to  prevent  a  JapauM 
hegemony  in  southeast  Asia.        ^^ 
Possessing  much  greater  mnnpowi 
than  Japan,  as  wdl  as  nuclear  weanoM 
China  might  be  tempted   to  txyl^ 
same  tUng  Japan  did,  if  the  weak  st^n 
of  southeast  Asia  were  deprived  of  da*, 
side  support.    China  could  send  thoa- 
sands  of  tnx^is  into  the  IndocUnen 
Peninsula  ahnost  overnight.    From  tUt 
position,  enjoying  the  same  strateglo  wir 
vantage  Japan  had.  she  could  ovona 
the  rest  of  the  area  in  a  few  mim^ 
Once  In  military  control,  the  CblneM 
could   control   the   trade  and  natrnil 
resources  of  the  area  by  arrangeiacoti 
similar  to  those  Instituted  by  the  UAa& 
In  Eastern  Europe  after  Worid  Wsr  IL 
"nie  measures  could  Include  Jolnt-8to4 
companies.  Chinese  managers  for  porti 
and  industries,  and  perhaps  even  Ht. 
mantling  some  Industries  for  transports- 
tlon  behind  the  Chinese  border.   Dm 
nation  in  control  of  the  archipelago  n- 
glon  could  also  determine  whose  shiDi 
would  pass  through  the  area's  nanov 
straits.    An  added  motlvatlcm  for  Chliia 
to  restrict  southeast  Asia's  economic  w- 
latlons  with  the  outside  world  is  that 
China  cannot  compete  with  the  more 
efficient  Japanese  on  a  free  market. 

BOMHrO  TRSOBT 

What  are  the  probabilities  that  the 
Commiuilst  powers  would  come  to  domi- 
nate the  region  in  this  manner  If  tbe 
United  States  withdrew?  After  Amer- 
lean  disengagement,  there  would  be  little 
to  stop  the  North  Vietnamese  from  con- 
quering South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  CSm- 
bodla.  North  Vietnamese  expansionism 
to  the  south  and  west  continued  for 
about  800  years  until  it  was  halted  by  tbe 
Imposition  of  French  colonialism  about 
100  years  ago.  After  the  Japanese  in- 
vaded the  area  during  World  War  n. 
French  authority  was  never  reestab- 
lished in  the  north  and  the  northern 
drive  to  the  "south  and  west  began  once 
more.  The  French  attempted  to  arrest 
this  drive  until  their  defeat  at  Dloiblen- 
phu  in  1954.  North  ^^etnam  is  the  most 
densely  populated  sector  of  Indochlns 
while  Laos  is  the  largest,  least  populated 
country  in  the  area  and  has  the  least 
capacity  to  defend  Itself.  Laos  is  deeply 
divided,  ethnical^  and  polltlcaUy.  Com- 
mimlst  forces  now  control  about  one- 
half  of  Laos. 

Cambodia  ia  also  sparsely  populated 
and  is  in  a  vulnerable  strategic  positioa 
To  use  her  main  waterway  to  the  sea,  It 
is  necessary  to  pass  through  South  Viet- 
nam on  the  Mekong  River.  The  Mekong 
Delta  is  open  to  attack  ftom  routes  whkb 
can  be  commanded  from  North  Vietnam 
and  Laos.  Thus,  it  Is  essential  to  tbe 
security  of  Cambodia  that  South  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  are  In  friraidly  hands. 

If  mdochina  fell  to  the  Conununista 
it  is  quite  possible  that  Thailand  would 
divorce  herself  from  Western  defffiie 
arrangements  and  try  to  reach  an  accom- 
modation with  China.  Historically. 
Thailand  has  adopted  this  flexlUe  posi- 
tion of  being  wllUng  to  cooperate  wltb 
the  region's  dominant  power,  Aether 
that  should  be  Great  Biltatai.  Ftaoca, 
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japan,  the  United  states,  ^r  China.  This 
itance  would  be  forced  Mpon  Thailand 
liecause  of  her  strategic  vulnerability. 
The  bulk  of  the  Lao  people  live  in  Thai- 
land, which  has  much  r^son  to  feeu:  a 
Vietnamese-Lao  combination.  The  in- 
stability of  northeast  Thklland  Is  fur- 
ther increased  by  the  presence  of  50,000 
to  80,000  pro-Communist  refugees  from 

there  since 

that  CtiinsL, 

jr  the  Chinese 

as  the  next 

ntlonal  llbera- 

I>ll8hed  a  free 

it  Thai  ethnic 


Vietnam  who  have  setl 
World  War  n.    It  Is  cl( 
has  designs  on  Thailand, 
have  designated  Ihalli 
area  ripe  for  a  war  of 
tlon,  and  have  even  esl 
Thai  movement  from 
groups  living  in  southern  jChina 

Burma,  already  beset  b^!  rebellious  fac- 
tions, would  be  anothe^  prime  target. 
Rebel  groups  continue  j^  operate  in 
northern  Malaya.  Singapore  has  often 
been  described  as  a  hotpfd  of  Commu- 
nist activity.  Indonesia  is  beset  by  in- 
ternal difficulties  and  hss  great  prob- 
lems in  maintaining  thb  allegiance  of 
her  outer  Islands.  Ther^  Is  a  strong  in- 
surrectionist movement  jon  oae  of  the 
Philippines'  main  Islands  of  Mindanao. 

Thus,  the  removal  of  US.  power  could 
bring  on  a  wider  war  as  China  and  North 
Vietnam  attempted  to  dd^nlnate  the  re- 
gion. A  threat  to  Burmaj  would  involve 
the  vital  Interests  of  Iiiala,  for  World 
War  n  demonstrated  th^t  the  country 
In  control  of  Burma  can  easily  launch 
attacks  on  India.  World  War  n  also 
showed  that  the  security  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  depenos  upon  a  stable 
situation  in  southeast  Asia.  Britain  is 
ple<teed  to  defend  Malaysia  and  could 
become  drawn  into  a  wiper  struggle. 

In  addition,  American!  disengagement 
would  cause  friends  and'  enemies  alike 
to  question  seriously  the  credibility  of 
any  D.S.  military  deterrent. 

CHINA'S  INTKNTioNS 


presoit  the  wmrld  with  »  fait  accompli  in 
a  short  period  of  time.  And  World  War 
n  demonstrated  that  it  Is  extremely  dlf- 
flciilt  to  dislodge  an  invading  force  from 
the  area  once  it  has  become  entrenched, 
even  with  superiority  in  firepower  and 
control  of  air  and  water. 

Through  economic  development  and 
peaceful  change,  the  United  States  hopes 
to  see  eventually  a  number  <tf  progres- 
sive. Independent,  and  viable  rtates  In 
southeast  Asia,  able  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet.  Is  this  possible?  It  Is.  ac- 
cording to  the  examples  in  Greece.  Ma- 
laya, the  Philippines,  and  South  Korea, 
where  Communist  revolutionary  move- 
ments, supported  from  outside,  wera 
finally  defeated.  Today,  the  United 
States  and  her  allies  are  thankful  that 
decisions  were  made  to  stand  firm  in 
these  former  areas,  even  though  the  out- 
look was  often  bleak.  These  examples 
lend  added  support  to  the  view  that 
the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  is  worth 
the  effort.  The  United  States  should  not 
reconcile  herself  to  being  condemned  by 
history  as  the  coimtry  which  allowed  the 
200  million  people  and  vast  natural  re- 
sources of  southecust  Asia  to  be  con- 
trolled by  powers  which  have  pledged 
themselves  to  our  destruction. 

International  politics  usually  con- 
front a  state  with  opportunities  not  to 
do  the  greatest  good,  but  to  do  the  least 
evil.  It  is  better  to  limit  the  war  to  Viet- 
nam now  than  to  court  the  Incalculable 
dangers  that  would  stem  from  a  wider 
war. 


stakes  Involved 
Vietnam — trade 
the  dangers 


These,  then,  are  the 
in  defending  South 
routes,  economic  resourct 
of  a  Vietnam  imited  urukr  the  Commu- 
nists, the  weakensses  of  uie  surrounding 
states,  tbe  need  for  a  cijedible  deterrent 
against  China,  and  the  dangers  of  a  wider 
war.  But  there  are  still  those  who  argue 
that  China  has  only  pe^^ful  intentions 
in  the  region  smd  would  not  try  to  im- 
pose economic  or  politidEiil  control.  But 
Jiiis  does  not  explain  whF  China  supplies 
\^  so-called  wars  of  nauonal  liberation, 
or  why  she  has  formed  1]he  free  Thai  in- 
surrectionary movement' 

It  is  very  difficult  to  assess  the  inten- 
tions of  a  rising  power  because  each  gain 
brings  new  objectives'  within  reach. 
Thus,  although  China  majy  have  peaceful 
Intentions  now.  an  Ameilban  withdrawal 
could  change  those  Intentions.  Cer- 
tainly, the  experience^  of  Germany 
should  bring  second  tlioughts  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  disc  j  dm  the  agnres- 
stve  intuitions  of  a  rlaUig  power,  with 
ttie  belief  that  she  Is  eibued  to  be  the 
regional  leader,  in  the  nilost  of  a  number 
of  weaker  states. 

Of  course,  the  only  bertaln  way  to 
determine  China's  inteijtions  would  be 
to  withdraw,  but  this  cciurse  is  fraught 
with  too  many  dangers,  ilt  would  be  too 
easy  for  China  to  Invfth  the  area  and 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  K.  A.  RANDALL 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recodo  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  obJectloiL 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  restrictions  of  credit 
which  have  generated  recent  Intensifica- 
tion of  competiticni  among  financial  in- 
stitutions for  savings.  Because  this  Is  a 
topic  of  very  real  Importance  and 
priority  consideration,  I  am  pleased  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  following  re- 
marks of  Mr.  K.  A.  Randall,  Chairman, 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Banking  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  on  Jime  3, 1966: 
Rkmabks  bt  K.  a.  Randall.  Chaixman,  Md- 

XSAL   DKFOSTT  INSHKANCK   COKPOmATION,   Bk- 

roKK    THZ    Annual    Convxntiok    or   TBa 

Akxucan  iNsrmrrB  or  Banxino  at  Sam 

DOBOO,  Calet.,  oh  Junx  8,  1966 

Last  month,  tbe  Houm  Bunlring  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  opened  hearings  on  two 
bUla  designed  to  Impose  restrictions  on  oom- 
mercial  bank  time  deposits — one  prohlbtta 
^tbe  isevtance  of  certlflcates  of  deposit  and 
otber  bank  obligations  and  the  otber  bars 
banks  from  aocepttng  time  deposits  In 
amounts  less  tban  $15,000.  In  tlie  course  at 
the  hearings,  additional  proposals  were  ad- 
vanced to  place  a  unUocm  interest  rate  od 
all  types  of  time  and  savings  deposits  and 
b«TowlngB  of  banks  and  to  permit  higher 
rate  celUnga  on  large  dqwalta. 


These  proposals  have  been  g«urat«d  by 
the  recent  Intenslflcatiob  of  competition 
among  financial  lostttnttons  for  savings, 
coupled  with  continued  bl^  levels  at  eoo- 
nomlo  activity.  It  is  not  my  intention  today. 
however,  to  comment  directly  on  these 
specific  proposals.  I  want  to  concentrate 
instead  on  some  of  the  major  issues  and 
problems  that  have  t>een  lUumlnatad  by  the 
propoeed  legislation  and  the  current  situa- 
tion In  the  flxianclal  markets.  These  are  the 
issuee  and  {tfoblems  that  will  be  with  us 
In  tbe  years  to  come — ^In  one  form  or  an- 
other. An  understanding  of  their  nature 
and  their  Indications  Is  therefore  essentlat. 
I  am  partlctUarly  jdeased  to  be  able  to 
speak  to  an  audience  such  as  this  today  be- 
cause you  are  tbe  ones  who,  tn  tbe  future, 
wlU  have  to  face  and  solve  problems  similar 
to  those  poeed  by  the  current  vigorous  com- 
petition for  savings.  Most  of  tbe  managerial 
telent  for  tbe  hanking  Industry  will  be 
drawn  from  your  ranks.  Tour  ability  and 
resourcefulness  in  coping  with  the  problems 
of  the  future  will  be  a  crucial  factor  In  pre- 
serv^g  the  strength  and  vUblllty  of  our 
financial  Instltutttms. 

The  current  economic  situation  is  charae- 
terlzed  by  high  and  still  rising  levels  of 
eocmomlc  activity,  close  to  fuU  eoq>loyment 
of  our  plant  and  manpower  reeouroes,  and 
strong  upward  preesuree  on  Intereet  rates 
and  on  tbe  demand  for  credit.  Our  Inter- 
national commitments  at  the  same  time  ln« 
Ject  an  element  of  uncertainty  Into  the  eoo- 
nomlc  outlocA.  The  financial  markets  re- 
fiect  the  Interaction  of  aU  these  forces,  which 
may  be  intenstfied  this  month  by  record 
corporate  tax  payments  due  at  mid-month 
and  by  expectations  of  tbe  savings  and  loan 
industry  that  withdrawals  from  share  ae« 
counts  after  the  dividend  payment  period 
at  tbe  end  of  tbe  month  may  exceed  the 
inflow  of  new  savings. 

Although  pressures  In  the  financial  mark- 
eto  may  be  severe  this  month,  generally 
speaking  tbe  major  segments  of  the  financial 
community — the  commercial  banks,  tbe  sav- 
ings banks,  and  tbe  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions— are  strong  and  weU  able  to  withstand 
these  Bhort-nm  pressures.  Furthermore,  you 
may  be  confident  that  the  various  super- 
visory authorities  are  also  prepared  to  pro- 
vide whatever  assistance  that  may  b*  neces- 
sary with  every  means  at  their  disposal. 

The  present  conjuncture  of  olrciunstanesa. 
nevertheless,  provides  several  good  lUus- 
tratlons  of  problems  we  may  o^eet  In  tb« 
future.  One  of  the  major  factors  In  the  etor- 
rent  situation  Is  the  strong  ecmpatltian 
among  «'<n^»'^<ai  Institutions  for  funds  to 
meet  the  demand  for  business  flnanntng.  for 
consumer  credit,  and  for  mortgage  financing. 
This  competition  U  taking  place  against  a 
relative  shrinkage  In  t^e  volume  of  new  sav- 
ings. In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  for 
example,  saving  as  a  percent  of  disposable 
personal  Income  totaled  only  5.0  percent 
compared  to  6.6  percent  In  the  last  quarter 
of  1B65.  At  the  same  time,  a  larger  pro- 
portion at  the  savings  Is  being  channeled  di- 
rectly from  the  saver  to  the  borrower  through 
the  d^iltel  marlcste  rather  than  through  fi- 
nancial Intermediaries. 

Since  the  mld-lB60's,  commercial  banlB 
have  been  filling  an  Increasing  proportkni  at 
the  nation's  credit  requtremsnte,  after  hav- 
ing lagged  bMUnd  otber  savings  InstltutlaaB 
in  the  immediate  postwar  pertod.  However; 
■o  far  this  year,  oommaccial  banks  have  mat 
only  about  ona-fourth  at  the  natlon'a  flnane- 
Ing  needs  "«»'r*'««*  to  M  pcroant  tn  1965. 
Indeed,  the  major  wvlnga  InstltatlaBa  have 
had  to  compete  for  a  less  n^ldty  growing  sav- 
ings pie.  hAKpUng  to  a  slower  rate  at  sav- 
ing inflow  Is  not  an  easy  task,  partlctilarly 
tl  operatlans  have  been  geared  to  a  laaga 
continuing  Inflow. 

The  adjuitmeat  procises,  howsver. 
eased  by  a  eoncomltant  slowdown  ia  ( 
IB  oertala  saotoiB  at  tba  eoonioiny  and  ky  ttaa 
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iwtndiilas  «ffaet«  of  » tlffbtar  monetary  pol< 
ley.  Thla  to  «a  opportunity  to  •trractben 
portfolios,  to  rMMMM  ■hort-  uid  long-nm 
taetan,  and  to  mateti  aottvlty  men  eloMIy 
to  aopply  and  dtmand  factor*  currently  op- 
erative In  tba  market.  For  financial  InsU- 
tuttona  such  aa  aavlnsa  iMutka  and  eavlngi 
and  loan  ■■eoolatlone  tbe  adjustment  proo- 
see  to  alow  because  of  tbe  lone-term  nature 
of  tbetr  Investments.  Liquidity  needs  and 
commitment  policies  may  bave  to  be  reevalu- 
ated In  llfbt  of  tbe  future  proepecto  for 
bouslnc  and  oonstmetlon  and  for  savings. 

Tbto  reevaluatlon  process  to  squally  bene- 
Qolal  for  our  oommerolal  if^«l«if  institutions. 
Tbe  role  of  tbe  large  nefotlable  time  cerUfl- 
cate  of  deposit  and,  more  recently,  tbe  re- 
lated small-denomination  saving  instru- 
ments—mlgbt  be  usefully  reexamined  by 
every  bank  to  detennlne  wbetber  undue  de- 
pendence to  being  placed  on  tbeee  Instru- 
ments for  deposit  grovtb  and  wbetber  li- 
quidity requirements  mlgbt  need  to  be 
strengthened  for  tbeee  deposits.  Tbe  com- 
petition for  tbeee  Interset-eensltlve  funds, 
moreover,  bas  become  so  Intense  tbat  It 
mlgbt  be  questionsd  wbetber  tbere  to  any 
net  gain  to  tbe  bank  In  deposit  volume  or 
only  blgber  Intaveet  costs.  Tbe  banldng  sys- 
tem as  a  wbole  may  be  only  stimulating  more 
frequent  sblftlng  of  funds  or  an  upward 
ratobetlag  of  tbe  rate  structure  ratber  th^n 
attracting  »h««h-i««^]  M^lngs. 

Higber  Interest  ooets  In  turn  bave  placed 
presstire  on  bank  profit  margins.  Over  tbe 
longer  run.  prodtabUlty  to  a  major  determi- 
nant of  tbe  typee  of  aetlvltlas  In  wblcb  a 
bank  engages.  Attention  may  be  focused 
on  growtb  In  tbe  very  sbort-run  but  only  at 
a  bank's  peril  can  It  Ignore  proAt  oonsldera- 
ttons  over  the  long  run. 

Similar  considerations  are  relevant  In  a 
b^kn  lending  operations.  Tbe  preeent 
»*nB€  upward  preesuree  on  tbe  nation's  re- 
sooross  oall  for  rsstralnt  on  the  part  ot  both 
lander*  and  borrowers. 

Tbe  ihianelal  eeetor  now  baa  reaebed  an 
aipeelally  slgnmcant  mUepoet— ftom  tbto 
point  forward  a  bl^  degree  of  statsaman- 
ablp.  rs^ooalblllty.  Imaglnatlop  and  re- 
straint to  rsqulred.  We  bave  reaebed  the 
potnt  «tere  adjustmenta  must  be  made  to 
otreumstancsa  tbat  bave  evolved  gradually- 
over  the  whole  postwar  period  In  some  caaee 
and  during  tbe  present  eoooomlo  expansion 
In  others.  Operations  cannot  be  blindly 
predleatad  on  eontlnuatlon  of  the  previous 
blfh  latss  of  growth  In  savings  Inflow  or  In 
the  demanrtf  for  oiedlt. 

All^  our  major  ftnanrtal  Institutions  hav* 
nvonded  weU  to  the  «Aallenge  of  directing 
the  nation's  savtngi  into  produetlve  use  and 
of  meeting  the  nation's  credit  needs.  But  as 
savings  flows  dsoUne  or  ss  parUeular  credit 
UMda  are  sattofled.  to  to  equaUy  tbe  reepooal- 
blUty  of  our  banks  and  saving  InsUtutlons 
to  adjust  to  the  (dianced  Mtuatlon.  Adjust- 
msnt  to  a  slower  powtb  rate  or  to  shifting 
demands  in  tbe  eoonomy  to  a  much  more 
dlfltoult  assignment  than  adjustment  to 
rapid  expansion,  but  It  to  an  assignment 
wboee  sueceesful  oompletlao  to  nsssntlsl  to 
tbe   fundamental    health   of   our 
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1»«  peat  Btx  montha  have  , 
another  facet  of  our  flnanclal  iw««k«».i»^ 
^— wtlal  tatsrrslatlonshtp  of  all  our 
flnanelal  marfceta.  1^  Umeaae  In  tbe  PM- 
sral  niBH  IB  diseopnt  rate  and  la  the  liitsisil 
rate  oeUln^  isat  Qeeembei  wm  «fc-tg»ntl  to 
a  usesore  ef  mnnstaiy  restraint  on 
at  the  saas 

-    „       _  flsBlMllty 

In  attracting  dsposlta  to  aeeoamodaU  strong 
teaadaaaada.  By  ndslng  the  esUtng  to  6Vi 
psnsnt,  kowsver.  a  IH  psreent  dUtarsBMal 
waa^iensd  up  bstwaan  the  sate  paid  oa  paaa. 
book  savln«i  aeoouats  and  the  rate  on  other 
dspoHta.  Atthoagk  rata  were  not  «x- 
to  mofia  to  the  oaiUafl.  they  m  fast 
rapidly  aa  banks  eoa^yetsd  tOr  funds. 


TlM  i<ae  Of  the  dtf  srentlal  provided  a  very 
Btrong  Inducement  for  banks  to  deveky  new 
Instruments  to  attract  funds. 

Banks  bave  reqxioded  slnoe  Deeember  to 
the  higher  permissible  rate  structure  with 
Innovations  In  tbe  typee  of  depoelt  facilities 
offered  to  the  saver,  such  as  savlngi  or  Inveat- 
ment  certlfloatee  and  savings  bonds.  Both 
the  VMeral  Weeern  and  the  FDIC  are  cur- 
rentty  conducting  surveya  at  banks  under 
their  supervision  to  and  out  more  about 
tbeee  new  savings  Instruments  and  bow 
savers  have  reacted  to  tbem.  Prom  theee 
surveys  we  hope  to  obtain  a  better  imigHt 
Into  bank  retponaes  to  changes  In  Interest 
rate  oetllngs. 

A  seeond  reeult  of  the  December  Increase 
was  aa  acceleration  in  the  movement  of 
funds  between  dUbrent  typee  of  depoelta,  be- 
tween banks,  and  also  between  different  types 
of  flnanclal  Institutions.  Tbe  succese  of 
banks  In  attracting  a  larger  proportion  of 
new  savings  bas  bad  a  dampening  effect  on 
other  savings  Institutions.  To  a  yet  luide- 
termlned  extent,  moreover,  banks  may  have 
drawn  Interest-eeosltlve  funds  out  of  tbeee 
flnanclal  Intetmedlarlea— althoxigb  other 
competitive  Investment  outlets  doubUea 
contributed  to  tbe  slower  growth  In  aavln«B 
at  thsse  nonbank  flnanclsl  Instltuttons. 
Within  the  banking  system.  In  addition, 
larger  banks  found  themselvce  competlnc 
against  smaller  banks. 

tlieee  intwactlons  resulting  from  action 
In  one  sector  lUustrate  tbe  cloee  Intenela- 
Uooshlp  of  flnanclal  lnstltutl(»is  In  today's 
marksts  and  demonstrate  the  dlfflcultlee  of 
foretelling  with  accuracy  flnanclal  responses 
In  a  flnanclal  market  as  complex  as  ours 
Tbe  practically  Impossible  task  of  separat- 
ing and  toolatUig  one  sector  of  the  flnanclal 
markets  from  another  suggests  strongly  tbat. 
to  the  extent  that  regxilatlon  and  super- 
vision are  needed,  they  should  be  appUcable 
to  all  sectors  of  the  market. 

Tbe  ability  ot  banks  to  compete  succeee- 
fuUy  today  against  spedallsed  thrift  Insti- 
tutions U  attributable  largely  to  the  fact 
that  banks  are  multl-purpoee  Institutions. 
Through  their  broader  inveetment  opportu- 
nltlee  and  their  ablUty  to  provide  a  wise 
variety  of  flnanclal  servlcee,  banks  are  In  a 
reUUvely  strong  posltton  to  attract  cus- 
tomers. Tbe  advantage  that  banks  hold  ovsr 
other  flnanclal  Intormsdlarlee  thiu  cannot 
be  eliminated  simply  by  rate  equality.  Tbto 
conclusion  leads  in  turn  to  the  very  Inter- 
esting question  of  the  future  of  spedal- 
purpoae  Instltuttons. 

The  development  of  tbe  future  could  very 
w^  be  the  evolution  of  slngle-purpoee  Instl- 
tuttons toward  a  multt-purpoee  operatton  as 
flnanclal  markets  become  Increasingly  Inte- 
grated. Tbe  constantly  growing  and  dlveisl- 
fled  credit  needs  of  our  economy  may  push 
us  steadily  toward  this  concept  of  "one- 
stop"  banking.  Prom  a  wni^n^Bi  gyatem  with 
savings  lnstttutt<ms  at  one  end  of  the  spec- 
trum and  commercial  banks  at  the  other, 
we  may  see  a  "merging  toward  the  center" 
as  our  flnanclal  Instttuttons  adjust  to  chang- 
ing circumstances.  In  the  procesa  we  may 
also  achieve  a  more  efficient  aUocatton  of  our 
flnanclal  reaouroee  without  the  sacrifice  ot 
private  Inltlattve  and  enterprlss. 

As  recent  experience  amply  demonstratea, 
our  flnanclal  structtuv  to  constantly  chang- 

aand  adapting.  New  pattema  In  the  flow 
avlnga  have  emerged  and  new  teohnlquea 
•nla  use.  Problems  have  ailssa  as  a  con- 
saquaBoo  of  theee  recent  developments.  It  to 
the  wapwislbUlty.  however,  of  the  supsr- 
vtoory  authorlttss  to  faoUltato  the  neoesBwy 
adJUBtmante  during  transition  periods  with 
aa  little  friction  and  dlsturbanee  to  the  mar- 
ket as  possible.  Whatever  actions  ar« 
token  whether  afleetlag  rates.  Instnunsnta, 
or  even  Institutions  should  be  taken  with 
caution  because  of  poeslMe  unfnrBsssu  and 
^unfortunate  rnpaiiwasliwa  nM  fyapht- 
oal  dIvecMty  ot  our  nation  hslgbtens  tbto 


possibility.  Berlous  Imbalancee  or  pwdonsa. 
tlon  of  the  adjustment  pertod  also  couto 
result  from  an  Incorrect  course  of  scUqT 
The  Impact  of  any  particular  action,  more- 
over,  oould  vary  with  the  circumstances  la 
which  It  to  undertaken.  ConaequenUy  the 
supervisory  authorlttes  must  be  accorded 
maximum  flexibility  In  tbto  area  to  tslte 
their  aottcns  to  the  particular  sltuatloo. 
Packaged  prescriptions  might  weU  be  unsnlt- 
able— and  also  highly  Inflexible. 

The  lack  of  a  neatly  packaged  soluUoo 
should  not  be  equated  with  Inability  to  find 
a  solution.    In  many  cases,  an  approach  mors 
easily  adapted  to  parttciUar  drcumstanejs 
or  stiectlve  In  Its  impact  may  be  preferable 
Although    our    flnanclal    Institutions   tn 
generaUy   strong,    there   are    always   a  lev 
trouble  spots.    It  to  for  thto  reason  that  the 
CorporaUon  to  currenUy.  strongly  supportlns 
the  proposed  leglslatton  for  cease-and-desiiS 
authority  against  unsafe  and  unsound  prac- 
tices of  banks  and  savings  and  loan  assocU- 
tlons  and  for  authority  to  remove  dlrecton 
or  ofllcers  of  Instltuttons  whose  actions  may 
weaken  the  postlon  of  the  Instttutlon   ito 
depoBltors,  or  shareholders.     The  bill  jiov 
pending   In   Congress   would   reinforce  and 
widen   the   range   of   existing   remedies  for 
correcting  unlawful,  unsotmd,  or  Irregular 
practtces  that  are  xmfort\mately  still  found 
from  time  to  time.     It  permits  the  super- 
visory authorities  to  take  acUon  quickly  and 
effecOvely  short  of  more  drastic  acUon  suelt 
as  a  takeover  or  termination  of  depoelt  In- 
surance,   which    are    the    alternatives   now 
available  to  us.    The  blU  also  provides  pro- 
tectton  of  the  rights  of  any  Institution,  Ita 
officers,  directors,  and  others  Involved 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  summarise 
briefly  what  we  are  learning  from  the  dia- 
logue In  the  flnanclal  conomunlty  today 
First,  adaptability  and  flexlbUlty  of  aU  our 
flnanclal  Instltuttons  to  changing  circum- 
stances—whether on  the  supply  side  or  on 
the  demand  side — are  essential  for  the  con- 
tinued strength  of  our  flnanclal  system.  Sec- 
ondly, any  aotton  affecting  one  sector  of  our 
flzumclal  markete  has  an  Impact  on  all  other 
ssctors;  our  flnanclal  markets  cannot  be 
compartmentallaed.  "nurdly.  the  complex 
ttee  between  all  sectors  of  the  flnanclal  mar- 
kets argue  for  across-the-board  regulation,  If 
regulation  to  needed.  Fourthly,  the  advan- 
tage that  a  multi-piupoee  flnanclal  Insti- 
tution has  over  a  slngle-purpoee  Institution 
tends  to  lead  xis  to  the  conclusion  tbat  a 
greater  dlwslflcation  of  powers  within  an 
Institution  may  be  the  development  of  the 
future.  Finally,  the  supervisory  authorities 
Joustremaln  alert  to  these  developments  and 
be  prepared  to  aid  the  adjustment  procesa 
It  to  an  Important  responslblUty  that  we  do 
not  take  UghUy. 


June  6,  1966 


THE  16TH  MISSION  TO  YTPTSAM  OF 
DELAWARE  AIR  NAITONAL  GUARD 


Mr.  CAIum.  Mr.  %)eaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  ponaent  tbat  tbe  gentleman 
from  Ddaware  [Mr.  McOowkll]  may 
extend  his  remarics  at  this  point  in  tbe 
Racou  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  fentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

•niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  tbe 
Delaware  Air  National  Ouard  has  com- 
pleted its  lath  mlBsifm  to  Vietnam  since 
December  1M6. 

Round  trips  from  the  OnaXar  WIl- 
mingtan  Airport  to  Viediam  are  sched- 
uled for  100  hours  of  flytais  time  in  10 
days,  aooordtog  to  a  letter  I  bave  just 
received  from  Mai.  Frank  E.  Glovan- 
nom.  abrcraft  commander  of  the  Dela- 
ware Air  National  Guard— DelANO. 
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m^i 


',  particularly 

time  and  tal- 

their  civilian 

important 

myranatks 


The  m«i  who  nuke  tiese  loaag  and 
hazardous  flights  are  to  pe  commended 
for  their  dedicated 
BO  since  they  dcmate 
0it,  and  take  time  off 
Jobs  in  order  to  carry 
mission.  I  include  as  part{ 
tbe  f oUowlnc  letter : 

142D  lIlLirABT  AOUJVT  SOUaBOIV, 

Dnawsas  Am  Nanoitsi  Ovabb, 

Se%o  Cattle,  Del.,  fune  2.  IMS. 
Bon.  Hsaav  B.  ICcOowxxx,  Ji 
Btmte  of  BejireaentaUve; 
Waihington.  DJC. 

Dxab  OolrauBSiCAiT  McDo 
ware  Air  National  Oiutrd 
other  mission  to  Vtotnam, 
flight  by  the  men  of  Delawi 
ber,  1066. 

Round-trips  from  the  Oreiter  Wilmington 
Airport  to  Vietnam  and  back  are  scheduled 


llie  IMa- 

completed  an- 

sIxtsMith  such 

since  Deoon- 


days.   The 

thto  time 

civilian  Jobs 

t  theee  mto- 


for  100  hours  of  flying  time 
men  itoted  below  have  vol 
sway  from  their  famlllefe 
m  and  around  Delaware  so 
dons  could  be  flown. 

We  are  proud  to  be  able 
fort  in  support  of  ths  Ifllli 
mand  and  will  continue 
formed  each  time  Delaware 
tbe  fighting  fronto  of  the  wOrld 
Best  regards, 
MaJ.    Prank    E.    Olo 

Commander,  DelANO; 

WUmot,    Jr.,    Ml 

PUot;  MaJ.  Hugh  P. 

ton,  Del.,  Navigator 

3d  Lt.  James  B 

Navigator;    CmSgt. 

olds.    New    CasUe, 

Flight    Engineer; 

Blake,  Newark,  Del. 

TSgt.  Charles  H.  S: 

Castle.   Del.,   Flight 

John  A.  Kunkle,  NewWk,  Del.,  Load 

master;  MSgt.  Paul  ¥^,Lane.  Newark. 

Del..  Crew  Chief. 


make  thto  ef- 

Alrllft  Com- 

keep  you  In- 

repreeented  on 


lOcal.    Aircraft 

Capt.  John  L. 

NJ.,    Co- 

ittel,  Wllmlng- 

t  Examiner; 

MedU,  Pa., 

ge   B.   Beyn- 

Instructor 

Oerard    L. 

t  Engineer; 

peon,  Jr.,  New 

:}iglneer;    MSgt. 


PANAMA  CANAL 
RESOLUn* 


1900 

:er,   I   aak 
gentleman 
)D]  may  ex- 
it hi  the 
matter. 
>re.    Is  there 
gentleman 


Mr.   CAUJ^.    Mr 
ananimous  consent  that 
from  Pennsylvania  [ 
tend  his  remarks 
RiooRD  and  include  ext: 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t< 
objection  to  the  request 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection,  j 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  ^)eak^r.  am<mg  the 
patriotic  organisations  dC  the  United 
States  keenly  aware  of  tqe  destructive 
forces  now  converglnff  oxiiour  oountxy, 
the  Daughters  of  the  AsKflcan  Revolu- 
tion Is  oneof  the  ablest      | 

For  a  nionber  of  years,  ai  their  annual 
congresses,  they  have  eibressed  their 
views  ccHMemlng  the  Paottma  Canal  in 
the  form  of  resolutions.        i 

Ihe  latest  such  reeoliitldB  foUows: 
BaoLunoir:    Itm  COMToiaMrsi,  Comana, 

MaTIOXAL      SOCIBTT,      DAUOHRBS      or     TBS 

AwTsicAW  BsvoLunow,  Arak  18  to  21.  ises 

PAXAMA   CAMAI. 

Whereaa  the  United  Stotea 
power  to  block  proposed  nan 
iag  AmsrIea'B  psrpatual 

ttM  Panama  Canal  by  i 

•one  sovsrslgnty  and  abarad 
i*iponalbUI^  to  the  Panami. 
te  terms  wbloh  oould  dan) 

and  defanaa  t1|  k\K  sad 


Senate  has  tba 
ttas  revok- 
rlghte  over 
ler  of  Canal 
pMlmlnlatomtlve 
B4q^llo.  un- 
ite tha  tTBltad 


Whereas  tha  Oanal  Zone  to  a  territorial 
pOBsesBlon  of  tba  United  Stetee  of  America, 
constitutionally  acquired  by  treaty  with 
Panama  and  purchased  tram  Individual 
property  owners,  and  the  Panama  Oanal  was 
buUt  at  tha  aoto  cost  of  the  United  Stotea 
of  Amerlea  and  bas  been  eOotontty  main- 
tained and  operated  to  the  great  benefit  of 
Panama  and  the  world;  and 

Wbsraaa  loss  of  thto  vital  artery  for  paaoa- 
ful  or  military  tran^Mrt.  ssaenitlal  to  na- 
tional and  hemtopherle  eoonomy  and  dofanae. 
would  gravely  waakn  America;  would  give 
away  btlUona  of  AaMrtcan  tas-pald  Oanal 
Zone  Investments;  would  oause  a  major  loes 
of  our  world  prestige  and  power;  and  would 
band  a  triumph  to  our  ensmlss.  who  are 
now  entrenched  In  the  Caribbean: 

Besolvetf,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Bevolution,  fa- 
vor no  United  Stotea  surrender  or  further 
abrogation  to  Panama  of  the  United  Statea 
of  America's  abeolUto  treaty  rigbte  over  thto 
strategic  Canal  Zone. 


EARLY    PHILIPPINE    PACIFICATION 
HAS    LESSONS    FOR    TODAY    IN 

VIETNAM— SEQUEL 

Mr.    CALLAN.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Bffr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RaoosD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SI^IABSCR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  oa  April  19.  1900,  I 
quoted  a  fasdnailng  article  by  Harry  W. 
FrantE,  distinguished  correspondent  and 
traveler,  about  the  heroic  and  significant 
career  of  MaJ.  Owen  M.  Tomlinson  of 
the  Philippine  constabulary  during  the 
period  of  UjS.  occupatk>n  of  tbe  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

During  his  400-mile  hike  in  1910  over 
the  trails  of  the  Mountain  Province  of 
Ixaaa,  Mr.  Prantz  spent  some  time  in  the 
reglcMi  of  the  Kalinga  tribesmen— «  land 
of  mixed  anthropological  origins.  Some 
of  the  constabulary  officers  that  he  met 
stated  that  l^paniards.  during  the  Spanish 
colixilal  period,  had  "shanghaied"  large 
numbers  of  Mbros  tai  Mindanao  or  Sulu 
and  put  them  ashore  in  northern  Luaon. 
Othors  a3)eculated  that  the  WaHngt^py 
might  have  descended  in  part  from 
tribesmen  who  had  migrated  from 
Indochina. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
experiences  of  our  eariy  administrators 
In  the  Philippines,  as  rdated  tqr  Mr. 
Frantz,  is  that,  in  the  slow  padflcatlon  of 
areas  inhabited  by  xelatlvdy  primitive 
pewles.  the  guiding  prlndpto  on  local 
levels  must  be  law  and  order  and  that  Its 
administration  must  be  motivated  by 
men,  respected  for  tbeir  personal  justice 
and  Judgment. 

As  a  sequel  to  his  story  about  Major 
TomUnson.  Mr,  Franta,  also  In  1941, 
wrote  another  article  oonoemiiig  the 
woric  of  Walter  F.  Hale,  another  fbrgotten 
constabulary  oOeer.  who  ixx  a  ttane  was 
governor  of  one  of  the  wbdlvlslana  of  the 
mountain  Provinoe  in  whidi  the  Kalln- 
gans  were  predominant. 

Because  tbe  lessons  of  the  sequel  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Ftanti  may  help  our  fbroea 


now  sbtmUag  In  Vietnam.  I  quote  it 
as  part  of  my  rNnarks: 


[Ptrom  tiM  MulbBrry  (Xnd.) 
Julyl8.1Mll 
Tn  Tamhto  or  tbs  Kauwoas 


(By  Harry  Waiaar  Rants) 

(■onoa's  Non. — Mr.  Franta  wrote  raseatly 
for  Tbe  Mulberry  BepcBtat  a  fint-band  ac- 
count of  the  part  played  by  Major  O.  A. 
Tomlinson  In  the  subjugation  and  olvUlaa- 
tion  of  the  wild  Ifugao  tribe  In  tha  Moun- 
tain ProTlnoe  of  Luaon.  Phlllpptoe  t«|«i«^ 
Farther  north  and  west  In  the  same  Provlaoe 
lived  the  savage  Kallngsa.  From  a  notebook 
kept  during  a  long  Journey  afoot  In  Ulg 
through  that  region,  Mr.  Ptanta  raoounte  tiie 
previously  untold  story  of  anothar  ealebratad 
Amsriaan  administrator.) 

Ptom  Lubuagan  I  tramped  north  to  Bal- 
balan,  the  home  of  farmer  Oovwnor  Walter 
F.  Hale,  who  to  generally  credited  with  hav- 
ing brought  the  Kallngas  under  oontroL 
Lubuagan  waa  a  baitf  plaee  to  leave.  Ita 
altitude  to  at  the  point  where  one  enjoys  the 
beautlee  but  not  the  disoomforto  of  the 
tropics.  The  landscape  to  lurid  with  hibtoous 
blooms  to  pinks  and  red.  tbe  papala  with  Ite 
Ixisdous  fruit,  and  the  pomelo,  or  lupvon. 

Eight  kilometers  from  Tj«i^^»gfn  irs 
reached  the  Uttie  village  of  Ableg.  A  deputy 
sheriff,  clad  In  a  blus  flannti  shirt,  a  braaa 
badge  and  a  clout  bade  us  welcome.  ClvU 
law  extends  toto  thto  wUd  man's  territory. 
I  declined  an  Invitation  to  lunch,  hoping  to 
reach  my  destination  for  dinner.  Women 
were  making  clay  pota  at  one  of  the  houses. 
Coffee  trees  wwe  growing,  and  the  hibtoous 
flourished  at  many  doors. 

Mr.  Hale  has  a  line  two-story  home  at 
Balbaian.  On  the  flrst  floor  to  a  small 
tienda  or  store.  Upatalrs  to  the  dvrelllng.  A 
large  porch  commands  a  view  far  down  tha 
valley.  The  altitude  to  not  more  than  three 
thousand  feet,  but  tbe  denae  dark  timber  of 
the  vldnlty  tanda  to  reduce  the  temperature. 
TnXiM  lead  from  Balbaian  In  aeveral  dlreo- 
tions.  It  to  on  the  routo  to  **'**Ti'f>sfin.  aa 
Important  town  of  eastern  Kallnga;  to  AlMra, 
a  neighboring  provlnee  on  the  aaa  ooast;  to 
Oagayan  an  Apayao. 

Ux.  Hale  waa  not  at  the  house  upon  my 
arrival.  A  native  boy  was  sent  to  call  him 
from  the  garden.  While  I  waited  I  recalled 
many  of  the  facta  that  I  had  heard  oooosm- 
Ing  him.  He  had  been  described  to  me  as  a 
"man  bom  to  handle  savagee,"  "a  man  at 
tdillled  stscA  nerve,"  "the  man  who  tamad 
the  Kallngas,"  "a  fellow  bard  to  get 
aoqnalntert  with,"  and  otherwlae. 

Soon  a  abort  but  baavlly-buitt  man  ap- 
proadiad  ma.  Bto  face,  reddened  by  the 
sun.  was  that  of  a  man  who  did  not  amlla 
habltuaUy.  Firmness  sxpresBcd  Itself  In 
every  feature,  from  the  steiady  mouth  to  tha 
oool.  penetrating  eyeo.  Tboae  eyee.  level,  aet 
widely  apart,  steady,  unyielding,  yet  lighted 
at  times  by  a  osrtaln  amlabmty.  bad  been 
the  vital  f  aetor  In  bringing  the  native  ehlats 
to  an  understanding  and  aooaptanoe  of  their 
owner'a  deelree, 

Mr.  Hale  read  tba  latter  of  Introduettan 
which  I  presented.  We  shook  handa.  Hs  In- 
quired after  the  writer  of  tha  latter,  and  we 
want  tadoors.  My  eyas  fliat  anooontered  a 
wett-atookad  bookoaae.  In  which  I  immedi- 
ately rsoognlaed  late  works  of  Inqxtrtonoa. 
On  the  tobto  were  American  magaslnaa — the 
National  Oeographle,  tha  Annalist,  others  of 
vartoi^  fttosBlfled  aa  "highbrow."  In  tha 
iiMwrntalna  oos  expeota  to  enoouatsr  staeks 
oC  anelMit  magaslnas  and  ahalTas  at  mil- 
dewadnovato. 

"I  bad  a  mlaiionary  vtoltor  raeaatly."  said 
my  kfos^  aotlalag  tba  dlreotlon  of  my  la- 
tsrsst,  '*wtao  nlalmsrt  to  be  greatly  aurprlssd 
to  Bad  tbat  aayooa  out  hart  would  kaop 
Intstastad  In  tba  world  and  tts  aSataa.  .  .  . 
X  try  to  keep  up  wtth  thln^  Xbaatfii.  W% 
Uttto  diaeutt.". 


1^12 
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Be  toHMd  to  m*  boptfully.  Mklng.  '0)0 
you  play  Chan?" 

I  mmetntty  MtaltUd  that  Z  did  not. 

"I  had  bMn  boptng."  ha  odd.  "that  aoine- 
ona  woold  drop  In  who  oould  play  choas. 
Tim*  hangi  kind  of  heavy  aomettmea— " 

Wa  thanf ore  aattfad  on  the  Toranda  for  a 

BaCoe*  oar  oometaatlon  had  tarmlnatad  I 
«aa  ready  to  admit  that  fMr  man  that  Z  met 
la  the  laat  were  bettv  Informed  on  onrrent 
toploa  ttMn  thla  qxHet  Indlvtdaal  at  atudlooa 
mind  Ihrtac  aeveral  hundred  mlea  from  a 
railway  tn  the  monntalna  of  Luaon.  His 
raace  ct  oonvenattaa  extended  from  the 
•ondltton  c<  the  wheat  crop  In  America  and 
Canada  to  the  theorlee  of  Bemhardl  and 
other  modem  Oetman  phUoeofrtiera.  Oo 
erery  topic  Introdxieed  he  eeemed  well- 
Inforaaed. 

Mr.  Hale  waa  educated  at  the  Unlveralty 
oC  Hebraaka.  Later  he  dlaavowed  an  earUer 
Intentton  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  did 
not  complete  hte  couree.  Before  going  to  the 
PhUlmilnea  as  a  volunteer  he  had  lived  in 
Mazloo.  Central  America,  Bolivia  and  many 
partaoT  the  western  sUtea.  He  acquired  the 
"advantnra  habit,**  which  remained  with  blm 
during  IS  years  In  the  Phlllpplnea. 

After  the  Znaurrletton  he  taught  school 
for  a  time.  lAter  he  entered  the  special 
government  service.  After  holding  minor 
poaltlons  he  became  Ueutenant-govemor  o^ 
Amlwjruyan  (the  chief  official  of  a  sub- 
provlnoe  U  termed  Ileut.-govemor) .  He  was 
transferred  to  a  Uke  poaltlon  at  Kallnga,  and 
befota  hla  retlremant  In  1915  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  gadal  who  had  served  longest 
in  the  Special  Service. 

Mr.  Hale  iwdertocdc  a  job  at  which  others 
had  failed — that  of  subduing  and  bringing 
under  oootrol  the  very  wUd  and  war-like 
aattvaa  of  Kallnga.  "Xallnga"  was  a  word 
appUad  to  the  tribe  by  the  ^lanlards.  and 
means  '*ansmy.'*  HU  predscassur  was  a  man 
who  had  known  but  one  method  of  dsaUng 
with  the  nattvea — to  ln^>lre  them  with  terror. 

Mr.  Halali  efforts,  to  a  sense,  were  slni^- 
handad.  llwagh  a  oompaay  of  Constebulary 
soldiers  was  available  for  service,  ha  sought  as 
far  aa  possible  to  aoeomplldi  the  govern- 
ments purpoeo  without  the  assistance  ta  the 
mlUtary  force,  in  this  he  succeeded  to  a 
remarkable  degree. 

At  the  end  of  our  conversation.  Hale  re- 
quMtod  that  at  spme  convenient  later  date  Z 
vilto  to  taU  htan  what  feature  of  my  visit  to 
the  Orient  Impressed  me  moet.  Z  wish  to 
state  In  all  sincerity  that  nothing  in  the  last 
Interested  me  mora  than  his  own  story  of  how 
ha  managed  to  put  an  end  to  haad-huntlnc 
InKUlnga.  " 

The  story  took  an  hour  In  the  telling.  As 
tta  tMar  ^oke  he  frequently  paused  to 
^*rtfy  his  observatUms  on  human  nature  or 
ethlos  by  an  alBrmatlve  nod  from  his  audl- 
tor.  It  struck  ms  that  his  deUberato  and 
IntUaato  maimer  of  ^eech  and  his  mathod  of 
eontlnaany  being  in  touah  with  hla  listener's 
opinion  must  have  been  valuable  assets  In  his 
'*^Wnp  with  the  Wfld  chieftains  of  the  hills. 
^MnarUy,  HUe  want  to  KUlaga  wall-veraed 
ta  human  nature,  powerful  in  physique,  with 
a  wM-ee«abUtfMd  reeotd  fbr  nerve,  and  with 
asympathy  for  a»d  uadenrtandlav  of  wtM 
PMVl*-  ^B*  «■■  alnady  known  aa  "sapao."  or 
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He  vent  a  year  In  mastering  the  native 
l^goage.  A  second  year  he  devoted  to 
i«^1ag  taowledge  of  Kallnga  customs,  the 
naileCk  on  which  they  ware  baaed,  and  the 
reasons  undartylng  such  beliefs.  Bs  method 
Waa  swIantHle  rather  thaa  mlUtwr,  ««d  thsre 
wm  eomparsttvtfy  little  of  the  spectacular  In 
*"*  ^**— '  ■rt«l»»Bmaate.  The  murders  and 
raaaMs  that  would  have  attended  lass  cfB- 
22.*  T?*!?  ***  ••«™*«la  Provtnoa  did  not 
??*^'.'*y*»P1»'  eorrs^ondents  never  were 
attracted  to  the  IMd.  and  the  outside  world 


heard  little  of  a  work  which  should  have 
ooramanded  the  hlgheet  praise  from  the 
Amerlsan  public. 

Mr.  Hale  learned  that  the  horrible  custom 
of  head-hunting  was  baaed  on  definite  beliefs 
that  the  taking  of  heada  Insured  dealrable 
conditions  In  life. 

*T*e  dead  would  not  rest  In  their  grave, 
widows  ootxld  not  remazry,  crops  would  be 
small,  unleas  heads  were  taken."  he  said. 

"Z  qukdcly  reeognlaed  that  the  Intereat  of 
the  savage  wae  not  In  ideas  or  in  ideals,  that 
they  had  no  notlcm  of  abatraot  laws,"  he 
said.  Ttte  chiefs  of  nelghboilng  communi- 
ties had  no  confidence  In  eaoh  other,  and 
a  raid  might  occur  at  any  time.  Z  foresaw 
that  the  establishment  of  peaceful  condi- 
tions depended  upon  the  existence  of  com- 
mon confidence  m  an  outside  party.  Z  made 
It  my  duty  to  merit  the  oonfldence  of  the 
various  bead  men.  Through  their  faith  in 
me,  they  soon  found  It  possible  to  meet  on 
wmmon  terms.  Theee  meetings  of  rivals 
were  made  spedal  occasions  of  feasting  and 
drinking  and  no  effort  was  spared  to  promote 
good  feeling. 

"I  learned,  too.  that  the  head  men  In  each 
rancherts  or  community,  who  in  fact  gen- 
erally were  bacnang,  or  rich  men,  were  prac- 
tlcaUy  supreme;  that  the  actions  of  the  peo- 
ple were  determined  by  their  wishes,  and 
that  they  assumed  re^wnslblllty  for  any 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  Individuals  sub- 
ject to  their  rule.  This  fact  slmpUfled  the 
problem.  I  had  to  do  business  with  but  a 
few  hundred  men  Instead  of  thousands. 
These  men,  too  were  amnng  the  moet  in- 
telligent of  the  natives  and  covUd  reason. 

'1  learned  the  vital  fact  that  feuds  exist- 
ing because  of  unequal  scores  on  the  head- 
taking  accounts  might  l>e  settled  by  pay- 
ments of  carabao.  (water  biiffalo).  A  cara- 
boa  u  a  standard  of  wealth  and  a  medium  of 
Exchange  among  the  hill  people.  The  party 
with  the  hlgheet  score  made  the  payments 
to  the  other  party  thus  aUaylng  the  natural 
dealre  for  revenge. 

"Z  now  found  It  poeslble  to  bring  the  lead- 
ing men  of  many  villages  together.  Z  be- 
came a  speechmaker.  Z  set  about  to  con- 
vince the  Kallngas  that  their  savage  custom 
of  taking  heads  was  based  on  wrong  notions. 
Z  told  them  of  the  American  people  who  did 
not  practise  head-hunting,  but  whose  crops 
were  always  abundant,  and  who  enjoyed  all 
bleeslngs.  Then  Z  caUed  to  their  attention 
that  the  lives  of  friends  and  relatives  could 
be  paid  for  with  carabao.  Pressing  theee 
points  Z  eetebllshsd  the  Idea  that  a  human 
head  had  a  value  In  exchange.  Z  offered  to 
buy  the  safety  of  heads  of  cousins,  aUnts  or 
sons  of  men  present.  The  men  appreciated 
theee  argumente.  Zn  many  cases  settlements 
of  old  scores  were  arranged  and  future  head- 
hunting was  foresworn  on  the  spot.  Zn  othsr 
casee  trucee  were  arranged. 

"With  the  winning  of  each  convert  the 
problem  of  head-hunting  was  slmpUfled 
"Zlie  people  soon  teamed  that  crops  ripened, 
and  the  dead  rested  weU  when  heads  were 
not  taken.  Finally  It  became  poeslble  to 
announce  that  head-himUng  was  forbidden 
yd  that  those  who  violated  this  command 
would  be  punished.  Zn  the  enforcement  of 
thla  law  Z  was  aided  by  the  very  men  who 
forainiy  huntad  heads. 

"In  most  caaes  men  who  killed  their 
P^ghbors  were  brought  In  by  their  fellow 
towoamen.  Vor  a  time  punishment  was  mod- 
erate. It  being  borne  In  mind  that  a  custom 
of  ancient  standing  oould  not  be  outttvad 
entlrdy  In  months  or  a  few  years,  but  later 
the  tva  foMa  of  Ihe  law  waa  put  Into  tfeot; 
prtara  toraa.  and  ultimately  the  death  aan- 
t*oc^  were  administered.  Certain  oommunl- 
ttea  that  refused  to  abide  by  the  law  wen 
first  warned,  then  punlabed  severely." 

Ttm  poUcy  of  the  government  In  Kallnga 
was  to  Induce  the  natlvas  to  settle  in  nmch- 
artM  or  vttUfle  communities  of  a  permanent 


aharaotar.  Lawt  might  thus  be  man  earilv 
eoforoed  and  peace  maintained.  One  sOs^ 
of  this  was  to  redutie  the  number  of  tns 
dweUers.  Zn  regions  where  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  made  It  neceesary.  the  Ka- 
llngas had  dwelt  In  trees.  Shacks  were  often 
forty  of  fifty  feet  above  the  ground,  reached 
by  ladders  which  were  pulled  up  at  night 
Tree  dwellings  are  now  found  with  dlffleultv 
Kallngas  vlUages  for  the  most  part  are  bout 
along  river  bottoms  or  on  level  plains  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  sub-province  an 
well-constructed  rice  terraces;  these  disap- 
pear in  the  more  level  region  to  the  north. 
Rice  paddlea  are  preparM  for  planting  by 
driving  carabao  four  or  five  abreast  throgah 
the  mud.  '      »  ^^ 

Five  himdred  mUes  of  traU  were  con- 
structed by  the  natlvee  In  Kallnga  duiliw 
the  regime  of  Governor  Hale.  The  sdvaa! 
tages  of  Improved  facilities  were  flxst  can- 
fuUy  explained  to  the  natives,  then  they 
were  Invited  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
the  pubUc  Inprovement  tex,  which  provfaus 
for  the  payment  of  two  pesoe  per  year  or  tbe 
performance  of  10  days'  work  on  trails,  in 
rare  Instancee  was  the  cash  payment  m^4t. 
Those  communltlea  which  agreed  to  do  traU 
work  soon  bad  completed  highways  whldi 
served  as  object  leasons,  and  aroused  the  ttwj 
of  other  vulagee,  which  hastened  to  under- 
take similar  work. 

Today  the  native,  or  a  white  traveler  Ilka 
myself  may  reach  any  i>art  of  the  sub- 
province  oyer  trails  which  rarely  exceed  dz 
per  cent  grade.  Trails  now  are  being 
broadened  Into  cart  roads.  Improved  facil- 
ities of  communication  mean  much  to  the 
native. 

One  of  the  notable  achievements  of  ifr. 
Hale  was  the  gathertng-ln  of  the  flr^tnni 
poeseesed  by  the  Kallnga  people.  Varlovn 
men  of  the  region  were  known  to  posB«H 
gxins,  and  others  were  under  stisplclon.  An- 
nouncement was  sent  abroad  that  on  oo^ 
tain  days  all  arms  must  be  turned  In  to  the 
governor.  Through  his  agents  and  intimate 
friends  the  hiding  places  of  many  shooting 
pieces  were  learned. 

On  the  appointed  day  surrenders  wer* 
made  slowly.  The  governor  started  out  to 
gather  rtflee  and  revolvers  from  their  hiding 
placee.  His  euccess  astounded  the  natives, 
who  were  unaware  of  hla  sources  of  informs- 
tlon.  They  decided  that  the  best  poUcy 
would  be  to  comply  with  the  law  volimtw- 
lly.  In  a  short  time  more  than  three  hun- 
dred firearms  of  all  descriptions  were  sur- 
rendered. Some  were  of  ancient  Spanish 
manixfactupe;  there  were  old-fashioned  re- 
volvers, a  few  modem  American  rifles,  shot- 
guns and  collections  of  munition. 

Aa  he  reviewed  In  matter  of  fact,  persuMlve 
terms,  his  administration  In  ir»»T»g>,  Bale 
obviously  with  difficulty  suppressed  his  bit- 
terness over  the  political  clrcvonftanots 
which  brought  about  his  retirement. 

"Z  came  out  here  and  found  only  hesd- 
hunting  savages."  he  said.  "Now  a  lad  Ilks 
you  can  travel  along  in  safety. — "  Bs 
checked  himself,  apparently  fearful  lest  hU 
remarks  soimd  boastful.  But  I  recognised 
the  truth  of  what  he  said. 

Despite  Impending  storm,  Z  was  ready  to 
hasten  northward  next  morning.  I  had  tied 
up  my  pack,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  forgotten  aomethtag. 

"If  it  lent  ^Udng  too  much,"  Z  said,  "Pd 
like  to  have  your  picture." 

There  was  a  nooment's  hesitancy,  then  Mr. 
Hale  went  upstairs  and  returned  with  an 
autographed  photograph  which  is  one  of  my 
most  prised  poesesslons. 

As  I  started  down  tbe  trail  Z  was  gtna 
soma  advice.  Mv  faUure  to  heed  later  tl- 
most  coat  my  Iffto  by  drowning. 

"When  you  reach  Naneng,"  he  said,  "Ta 
tnm  to  take  a  few  natives  to  help  you  ford 
the  PasU  Rivar.  If  tt  is  too  high  you  win 
have  a  hard  ttantil   The  current  is  very  swift 
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the  bottom 


iMd  treacharoua,  and  the  rooks  ( 
ggtrpoorfoottng."  i, 

A  Filipino  horseman  came  along  as  Z  swq;>t 
Apnstream.  Z  grabbed  th«JM<dc  of  tbe 
addle  and  was  pulled  to  ■amky.  I  tran- 
0lbed  these  notes  from  th4 1  remains  of 
ntw-soaked  papers. 
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OrrEROCEANIC  CANAL 
GROSS  FALLACXB8 
ZXP08ED 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Spe^er.  I  ask 
onanlmous  consent  that  the  I  gentleman 
from  Pennsjdvanla  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
taid  his  ranaiics  at  this  lidlnt  In  the 
BKXNto  and  Include  eztraneoiiB  matter. 

Is  there 
gentleman 


inastate- 
25,  1965, 
Oom- 
a  Mon- 

me  length 
bis  study 
the  Clon- 
al, 1965, 
ent  No. 
itly  re- 
unsigned 


Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempo: 
objection  to  the  request  of 
ttom  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLCX>D.  Mr.  Speake; 
ment  to  the  House  on  A 
under  the  title,  "Sea  Level 
mission — First  Annual  Re] 
itnffiity,"  I  commented  at 
on  the  first  formal  report 
group  which  was  transmitted] 
inas  by  the  President  on 
ind  published  as  House 
tt3,  89th  Congress.  I  have 
cdved  from  the  same  agency 
ind  imdated  paper  in  pcuxibhlet  form 
ander  the  title  of  "Atlantlci-Pacific  In- 
tenx^anic  Canal  Study  cWmlssion," 
which  is  being  given  wide :  circulation 
for  pr(^}aganda  purposes.  This  docu- 
ment is  so  filled  with  half -truths,  so  mis- 
leading, and  so  InadequateT  |ln  dealing 
with  the  interoceanlc  canal  nnoblem  that 
I  igaln  feel  Impelled  to  speaki  ^ut  agtdnst 
tbe  use  of  such  self-serving  bubllclty  by 
oOoers  of  our  Qovemmentj! 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Speakbk*,  I  would 
(Bphasize  that  the  courrent  idontroversy 
over  the  so-called  sea-lev0l  canal  is 
not  new  but  old.  The  arguments  for  it 
have  always  been  military.  .  In  1904-06. 
ttvas  alleged  vulnerability  td  naval  gun- 
flre;  In  1939.  it  was  the  dang^  of  enemy 
bombing  attack;  In  1945-47 
•Deged  need  for  security  t 
attack;  and  today,  it  is  all< 
■bUity  of  the  existing  high 
kke  canal.  These  argiimentla  have  now 
nm  full  cycle,  have  served  ti>i  divert  at- 
tention from  the  prime  puin^ose  of  an 
Interoceanic  canal  to  traiuit  vessels 
■fely.  expeditiously,  and  ecbnomlcally, 
*t  times  causing  grave  errore  of  Judg- 
ment in  canal  plamUng.         [  I 

To  emphasize  the  recurrent  nature  of 


It  was  the 
nuclear 
vulner- 

level  lock- 


the  Issue  over  type,  I  shall  qi 
Mv  31.    1924.   letter   of 
IteTow,  one  of  the  ablest  _ 
the  Panama  Canal,  to  former 
neer  John  P.  Stevens : 

the  sea-level  project  Is  a  «« 
•■*  "pparently  there  vrtll  alwa 
•  Mgue  for  it,  no  matter  h 
■"Possibility  of  realizing  any 
"thin  practicable  limits  of  " 
•ty  be  demonstrated. 

As  will  be  seen  from  what  f dllows.  Oot- 
■■or  Morrow's  statement  |  was  tnUy 
^Whetic.  for  tbe  "hardy  perjejnnlal"  ha« 
■•w  resurrected  again. 

To  sui^iy  the  basis  for  my  ioritlcism  of 
tot  official  pamphlet  previdtiajiy  men- 


pcutof  a 

Jay  J. 

irs  of 

ief  Engl- 

pernmlal, 
someone 

(rften  the 

scheme 

and  cost 


ttoned,  I  shall  comment  on  some  of  Its 
features  aiid  points  as  follows: 
ArLumo^ncatD  iimiM.  ■aiiiu  euxta.  mran 


rouraz. 


•v< 
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P>8«  2.  Tills  page  gives  the  plioto- 
graphs  and  Usts  the  names  and  present 
afflllations  or  employments  of  the  mem- 
bers ot  this  study  group. 

Comment:  This  body  was  created 
under  the  authority  of  Fubllc  Law  88-609, 
88th  Congress,  8.  2701,  approved  8ei>- 
tember  22, 1964.  It  Is  not  an  independ- 
ent and  broadly  based  commission  whose 
members  are  subject  to  Senate  approval 
and  for  whom  sailarles  are  provided  but 
actually  a  part-time  consulting  board, 
only  one  of  whom  appears  to  be  an  engi- 
neer to  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
President.  Nor  does  this  listing  give  the 
record  of  ezpettoiee  of  the  members  or 
what  specific  qualifications  that  they 
possess  for  so  important  an  assignment 
Certahily,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress  have  a  right  to  know 
what  their  experiences  and  quidlflcatlons 
are  for  this  particiUar  task. 
DmoDocnoN 
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President  Tbeodore  Itoosevelt's  Board  of 
Consulting  Engineers  voted  elg^t  to  five  for 
a  sea-Ievel  canal.  The  United  States  Senate 
Committee  on  Znteroceanlc  Canals  favored  a 
sea-level  canal  by  six  to  five,  but  the  Senato 
decided  upon  a  lock  canal  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-six  to  thirty-one. 

Comment:  lUs  statement,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  accurate  but  also  grossly  mis- 
leading If  not  deceptive.  The  bocu^ 
mentioned  was  a  13-member  interna- 
tional Board  of  Consulting  Engineers 
consisting  of  5  Europeans  and  8  Ameri- 
cans, ^jpolnted  by  the  President  in  1905 
to  consider  the  matter  of  type  of  canal 
that  should  be  constructed  at  Panama. 
The  five  Europeans  voted  for  sea-level 
and  the  eight  Americans  split,  three  vot- 
ing for  sea-level  and  five  for  the  lake- 
lock  plan.  ~ 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  of  February  19, 1906, 
transmitted  the  report  and  recommended 
adoption  of  the  views  of  the  dissenting 
members  of  the  international  Board  for 
the  high-level  lock  type,  which  views 
were  identical  with  the  recommendations 
of  Chief  Engineer  John  P.  Stevens,  Sec- 
retary of  War  Taft,  and  all  members  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  exc^>t 
Admiral  Endlcott— the  Navy's  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

A  reading  of  President  Roosevelt's 
message  will  show  that  the  Justification 
of  the  high-level  lake-lock  plan  was  so 
strong  that,  even  if  the  Senate  had  voted 
adversely,  such  vote  could  not  have  af- 
fected the  eventual  outc(Kne  but  only 
cause  a  delay  in  decision  for  the  high- 
level  lake-lock  type.  I  shall  quote  I^esl- 
dent  Theodore  Roosevelt's  messaee  at 
the  end  vt  my  address  khd  cbtnmend  It 
for  study  by  all  interested  in  hlstprlcal 
accuracy  and  President  Rooeevdt's  rea- 
sons for  recommending  the  adoption  by 
the  Congress  of  the  high-level  lake-lock 
plan.  With  minor  changes,  his  message 
is  Just  as  applicable  today  as  it  was  when 
written. 
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"Zlie  study  Tipon  whleh  this  deolston  (ISW 
ThttA  Lo(Ab  Fxojeet)  waa  based,  bowaw, 
recommended  the  oooatmotloa  ct  ttm» 
locks  as  an  Interim  measure  and  oonvenslon 
to  sea-lavel  aa  the  ultimate  goal. 

Comment:  The  study  mentioned  was 
published  in  BOuse  Document  No.  210. 
76th  Congress — 1939.  The  purposes  of 
the  third  locks  project  were  to  provide  a 
set  of  additional  larger  locks— 140  feet  by 
1.200  feet  by  60  feet— for  commercial 
trafllc,  and  to  meet  tbe  requirements  of 
natlMial  defense  by  supplying  greater 
lock  capacity  for  large  naval  vessels  and 
protection  against  enemy  attack  by  sepa- 
rating the  new  locks  a  short  distance 
away  from  the  exlsttog  locks.  As  to  the 
ultimate  goal  an  undtedoaed  objective 
of  its  prc^xments  was  ocmverslon  to  sea 
level  vaguely  referred  to  in  tbe  project 
description.  The  sea-levd  project,  as 
then  developed,  contemplated  a  neces- 
sarily restricted  channel  with  a  serpen- 
tine allnteient  following  that  of  the  ex- 
isting unrestricted  lake  channels.  Su^ 
alinemoxt,  which  had  not  been  ade- 
quately studied,  would  have  presented 
grave  navigational  hazards  throughout 
the  length  of  the  Panama  Canal.  While 
conversion  to  sea  level  was  undouM- 
edly  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  pit^o- 
nents  of  the  third  locks  project  and 
excavation  Interests  later  engaged  in  its 
construction,  it  certainly  was  not  In  tiM 
mind  or  the  Congress  which  macted 
Public  Law  391,  76th  Congress,  approved 
August  11,  1939,  which  did  not  autdiorlze 
such  conversion.  / 

Thus,  It  is  clear  that  the  statements  df 
the  pamphlet  on  this  point  are  utterly 
without  foundalon  and  are  designed  as 
propaganda  and  not  as  factual  r^re- 
sentatlon. 

Page  3: 

The  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb  made  any 
lock  canal  higlily  vulnerable,  and  work  waa 
never  resinned  on  the  third  locks. 

Ccnnment:  The  advent  of  the  atomic 
bomb  in  1945  occurred  about  2  years 
after  the  development  in  the  Panama 
Canal  organization,  as  the  result  o^ 
World  War  n  experience,  of  a  major 
operational  improvemoit  plan  for  the 
existing  lock  canal  by  means  of  the  dim- 
inaticMi  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks  and 
the  consolidation  of  all  Pacific  locks 
south  of  Mlraflores  to  form  a  sunmilt 
level  an^orage  in  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
canal  to  match  the  existing  arrange- 
ment at  Oatun.  This  proposal,  whldi 
had  been  tested  by  many  years  of  oper- 
aticHi  of  the  logical  layout  at  Oatun,  re- 
ceived wide  support  from  experienced 
engineers  and  navitfatipja  into-ests,  in- 
cluding naval  and  merchant  marine 
authorities,  and  won  prompt  approval  In 
1943  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosemlt 
as  a  postwar  project. 

Stung  by  such  prompt  acc^itance  and 
Presidential  awroval  of  the  lake-look 
pliin.  advocates  of  the  old  and  rejected 
sea-level  dream  idea  seized  upon  the 
public  hysteria  following  the  advent  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  which  was  after  ;tbe 
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destfa  of  Preafdent  Rooaerdt.  m  afford- 
Inff  an  opportune  time  to  xertre  the 
OMpw  (rf  tbe  19M  Ma-level  plan,  prl- 
mailljr  In  tbe  name  of  aUegad  aecnzl^ 
and  natkuial  defenae. 
'   la  (mier  to  eontnd  their  own  Inquby. 
•osne  of  these  adroeates.  after  the  death 
of  thePreitdent  and  In  dinagard  of  his 
actton.  sought  and  aeeuied  the  enact- 
ment of  Puhlie  Law  280.  79th  Congiess, 
authortelng  the  Oovenior  of  the  Panama 
Cknal  to  ooQdupt  fate  own  oamprdien- 
stve  InvesUcatlon^  the  means  of  tai- 
orefslng  the  capaMty  and  seeorltir  of  the 
canal  to  meet  the  future  needs  of  Inter- 
ooeanlo  commeree  and  nattonal  dtf  mse. 
It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  toms, 
"aeeorttgr"  and  "national  defense"  were 
injected  Into  the  UU  bgr  sea-level  advo- 
cates who  drafted  it  and  that  those  ad- 
vocates later  interpreted  these  tons  as 
a  mandate  frcnn  tbe  Congress  for  their 
longtime  objective-^  sea-levd  project 
in  the  Canal  Zone. 

As  to  the  vulnerability  oi  a  bigh-levd 
lock  canal  no  one  oootends  that  such 
type  is  invulnerable  to  atomic  attack  or 
.  even  to  sabotage  b^  two  sticks  of  dyna- 
mite. They  do  contend,  however,  that 
the  great  advances  in  nuclear  warfare 
since  World  War  n  have  made  all  argu- 
ments for  passive  defense  measures  as 
may  be  embodied  in  features  of  design 
whoUy  irrelevant  ezcqit  as  regards  pro- 
tection against  sabotage,  and  that  the 
latter  is  mainly  an  admtalstrative  pit)b- 
lem  involving  minimum  construetian. 

With  reject  to  the  reasons  for  failure 
to  resume  construction  on  the  suspended 
third  lodes  project,  there  are  a  number 
of  factors.  Hie  first  in  importance  Is 
that  the  doe  leg  chazmd  plan  of  tbe  origi- 
nal project  in  the  Padflc  sector  of  the 
canal  became  an  object  of  intense  eriU- 
dsm  by  impcxlant  maritime  interests 
that  use  the  canal.  Tbey  (vposed  Its 
completion  as  Initially  planned  and  sup- 
ported its  major  modification  by  the  re- 
construction of  the  Padfle  end  of  the 
canal. 

It  is  Important  to  know  that  some  $75 
milUoo  was  expoided  on  the  thiid  locks 
project  before  work  was  sU^ped.  This 
was  largely  on  lock  site  excavations  at 
lilraflores  and  Oatun  aidch  were  sub- 
stantially completed  and  can  be  utilised 
in  the  future.  Congusbiokal  Raooto. 
AugXMt  a»,  1957.  statement  by  Senator 
TboaoMM  K.  liartln  on  "Panama  Canal: 
l^Bnninal  Lake  modernisation  program 
derived  from  World  War  K  experience,** 
which  quotes  a  special  report  <^  the 
general  board  of  the  Navy. 

In  view  of  the  facts  Just  presented,  the 
statwnent  of  the  pamphlet  with  reelect 
to  the  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb  and 
•ecurity  of  the  canal  as  wall  as  the  rea- 
son for  the  failure  to  resume  woric  are 
altogether  fallacious  and  calculated,  to 
deedve. 
Pages: 

The  eaatad  deck  atrenn  eainen  bom  sliiM 
WflcM  war  I  oooM  not  bms  thitnwh 
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ocean  fleet,  the  present  trend  of  limita- 
tion of  naval  amaoMnts.  and  the  kmg 
endslng  radius  of  nodear  powered  ships, 
the  naval  proUem  is  far  dlffeioit  from 
what  it  was  tai  1898  when  the  Oreoon 
■teamed  around  South  America  with  fre- 
qumt  stops  for  fud.  Tbe  naval  prob- 
lem must  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of 
reaUties  and  not  the  wishful  thinking  of 
idealist  theorists  or  sdf -serving  propa- 
gandists who  profit  from  their  own  pid>- 
lidty.  The  lock  dimensions  <tf  the  third 
locks  project,  140  by  1.200  by  60  feet, 
were  large  enough  for  all  twscIs  of 
commerce  and  war  then  contemplated. 
In  mdte  of  increases  In  the  sixes  of  ves- 
sels since  World  War  n.  it  appears,  as 
stated  in  the  pamphlet,  that  some  50 
large  merchant  vessels  and  24  large  XJJB. 
aircraft  carriers  cannot  pass  through  the 
existing  locks.  Ibeee  facts  Invite  query 
as  to  how  many,  if  any,  of  the  50  large 
merchant  vessels  could  not  transit  such 
locks  if  constructed. 
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Page  8: 

It  (IMtunlaa  Oanel  Studlw— 1047)  wm  • 
eompnlieiialTc  InT—tlgatton  of  tlw  mMaa 
of  iDcnMtag  the  oapMlty  and  Mcurtty  of  the 
Panama  Ouua  and  Inoludad  awuntnattoo  at 
thirty  dlfforant  routaa  trom  the  bthmua  at 
TUraantopw  In  Mttdoo  nuth  to  Mtethwwt 
Oolomhla,  tm  mU  as  methoda  oC  liinaailiiii 
tha  oafMdtjr  and  aecurltof  of  the  preeuirt 
canal. 


Commoit:  This  may  be  true,  bat  ttie 
-Ifavy  hmg  ago  diminated  transit  of  tbe 
Puiama  Canal  from  ttte  military  dmr^ 
MlBiMlesofttstecgeatveanla.  Ihvlew 
of  the  posttton  of  the  Uhtted  States  as 
the  dominant  sea  power  with  a  two- 


Comment:  This  inquiry  Included  care- 
fully staged  straw  men  to  be  knocked 
over  with  adoption  of  the  predetermined 
seal-level  project  in  the  Canal  Zone  as 
the  real  but  undisclosed  official  objective. 
Advancement  of  this  goal  in  the  puUic 
mind  was  fadUtated  by  means  of  exten- 
dve  publidty  interpreting  the  security 
factor  in  the  law  as  Inhemit  resistance 
to  atomic  attack  and  as  dieti^ing  con- 
struction of  a  canal  at  sea  levd  as  a 
mandate  from  the  Congress. 

As  to  the  examination  for  "Increasing 
the  capadty  and  security  of  tbe  pxeeent 
canal."  which  was  required  by  the  au- 
thoring stetute,  the  1947  r^wrt  did  con- 
tain Inadequate  studies  for  a  bombproof 
TermliuJ  Lake— third  lock  plan,  which 
they  did  not  reomnmend.  Ther  did. 
however,  load  it  down  with  passive  de- 
fense Items  to  such  a  degree  that  tbe 
first  estimated  cost  for  a  fully  modern- 
ised and  maximally  protected  lock  canal 
was  $2407.688.000.  which  was  almost  as 
much  as  the  estimata  of  $2,483  million 
for  tbe  sea-levd  project.  See  AB.C.E. 
Transactions,  volume  114,  1949:  pages 
619and608. 

Aftn  the  public  exposure  of  this  tech- 
nique of  estimate  ">*"'p^»latlon  in  later 
profesaimud  '^■^itirfims.  the  estimates 
for  the  lode-lake  plan  were  reduced  by 
neaily  a  billion  dollars.  See  ABjCX. 
Transactions,  volume  114,  1949;  pages 
868-88.  Greater  reductions  coold  piob- 
ftbly  have  been  foroad  had  thay  been 
pursued. 

Again,  the  charge  of  decepUve  sUte- 
ments  canted  to  the  indicated  pamphlet 
are  diown  to  be  what  is  now  aUeged 
agalnstlt.  The  examinations  of  the  pro- 
posed alternate  routes  are  decepthma  of 
the  gravest  character.  The  executive 
and  administrative  oflldals  who  are  con- 
duettng  such  examinations  at  the  coat 


of  the  American  taxpayers  have  knoiB 
from  the  beginning,  and  now  know£ 
they  totend  to  recommend  the  aitrot 
the  present  canal  for  any  new  t*^' 
Thdr  motive,  therefore,  must  beZl 
tended  only  to  deedve  and  is  unworth. 
to  the  highest  degree.  How  can  oths 
countries  of  theae  alternative  routes  ^ 
any  rcQwct  for  American  diplomacy  md 
statecraft?  Will  not  our  rdationa  vlth 
theee  other  countries  be  substantkiii 
impaired  by  sudiduplidty?  ^^ 

In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  note 
that  the  Preddent  of  Nicaragua  baa  to 
eflect,  stated  that  there  is  no  intent  cb 
the  part  of  our  administntion  to  ooa- 
struct  any  new  canal  exaepi  on  tbe  mm. 
ent  Panama  Canal  dte. 

Hie  atudlea  .  .  .  oonoluded  that  "a  «a- 
level  canal  conatltatea  the  only  nuam  tf 
meeting  adequately  the  futuN  need*  «  H). 
teroceanlo  commerce  and  wtl'rntl  d«(MML 
and  aueh  a  canal  ean  be  obtained  moat  tt- 
feetlvely  and  economically  by  oonTertliw  tti 
praeent  canal  to  aea  level." 

CcHnment:  Itiough  this  is  an  aocaraii 
quotation  of  the  1947  report's  main  ne- 
ommendatlon,  it  omits  Important  fiieti 
The  principal  premises  of  security  and 
national  defense  were  challenged  Iv 
many  experienced  engineers  and  lead^ 
atomic  warfare  experts,  such  m  UmI 
den.  Thomas  P.  Ferrell  and  otfaen. 
CoxoBsaaioirAL  Rbcord.  June  4.  19S6, 
statement  by  Senator  Thomas  E.  Msttln 
on  "Panama  Canal  improvnnenta:  Vlevi 
of  experienced  engineers." 

Moreover,  when  Preddent  Trnmaa 
transmitted  tbe  report  to  the  Coogmi 
to  December  1947,  he  did  so  without  eoai- 
ment  or  recommendation.  The  Con- 
gress took  no  action  ttiereon  not  ercn 
authorizing  its  printing  as  is  customary 
to  such  cases.  Subjected  to  severe  pie- 
f  essional  attack  and  congresriond  criti- 
cism, the  report  was  thoroughly  diserad- 
ited  by  the  President  and  the  Congnai 
mainly  because  of  the  fallacious  assump- 
tions of  security  and  national  def enae  on 
which  its  recommendations  were  bsaad. 

Purther  development  of  nudear  wa^ 
fare  stoce  1947  has  not  changed  the  forot 
of  the  dissenting  views  on  the  aea-leval 
recommen  datlon  made  as  the  result  of 
the  1948-47  studies  and  report.  It  mnit 
be  dear  to  informed  and  objective  stu- 
dents of  the  subject  that  any  type  of 
canal,  however  fashioned,  could  be  8»* 
stroyed  by  nuclear  attack  unless  dl»' 
tively  prevented  by  active  measurea  of 
the  Armed  Pbrcea  and  other  agendM  of 
tbe  UjB.  Oovemment. 

The  atudlea  eatlmatad  the  coat  of  ooava^ 
tfoB  at  approodmately  SS-S  Ullioa.  enlvivt 
or  any  ttdal  reguUtlng  etruotuiea. 

Commoit:  Maritime  toterests,  largdy 
because  of  the  length  of  the  restrictd 
ehannd  to  the  so-called  sea-levd  caml 
with  maximimt  currents  of  4.5  knots,  de- 
manded tidal  regulating  structures.  TIk 
initial  cost  Of  the  sea-levd  project  witii 
such  structures  to  the  1947  report  ««• 
$2,483  mmion.  wfaleh  induded  a  tidal 
lock  200  feet  by  1,600  feet,  and  a  naviga- 
tlonpaas  for  use  whan  dments  were  not 
exceed  ve. 

Of  even  more  CMisequenoe,  however, 
the  1947  report  ignored  the  dUriomatle 
coats  for  a  new  treaty  with  Panama  re- 
qubred  for  a  seat-Ievd  tidal  lock  eand; 
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ttie  cand  Zone  to  the  way  <  f  a  tremen- 
dous Indemnity  and  greatly  ncreasedan- 
gglty  for  the  necessary  trnnr  agreemrat 
to  establish  the  specific  conations  for  its 
gonatruction. 

m  view  of  later  demandk  by  Panama 
aad  previous  warnings  on  tpds  matter  by 
eompetent  students  and  naylgators.  the 
jgooring  of  the  diplomatic!  ^mgle  is,  to- 
deed,  incomprehensible  andieould  only  be 
understood  as  a  gross  deception  put  for- 
ward by  sea-level  advocatesv  Certailnly, 
tbe  failure  of  the  pcunphlets  to  explato 
tbe  diplomatic  aspect  morejfully  suid  to 
BKDtlon  the  fact  that  no  i  treaty  is  re- 
quired for  the  major  improyement  of  the 
eslstlng  lock  canal  through  completion 
of  the  modified  Third  LockU  project  fur- 
tfaer  discredits  the  pamphlet's  reliability 
aa  a  source  of  public  infq^matlcm.  In 
order  to  deedve  the  public  nnd  the  Con- 
iress  as  to  the  actual  total  cost  of  the 
proposed  sea-level  ventuin.  these  to- 
evitable  added  costs  have  bfen  excluded 
from  consideration  altogfuier.  What 
eould  be  more  reprehendbl  if 

UTHMIAN    CAMAL    PLAIT  t—ieaC 

Page  4: 

.  .  .  reviewed  and  updated  the  oonstruc- 

tloa  methods  suggested  In  tlt4  1947  studies 
tor  conversion  of  the  preeenti  lock  can&l  to 
Ma-level  and  adjusted  cort  eaitmatea  to  IMO 
price  levels. 

CMunent:  These  planaj'  deceptively 
Ignored  the  indemnity  and  ^umuity  fea- 
tures In  the  estimates  of  CMts  and  what 
has  just  been  stated  is  equaUy  applicable. 

It  is  clear  that  the  present  sea-level 
eanal  study  panel  not  only  intends  to  rec- 
ommend a  so-called  sea-levd  canal  at  the 
present  site  but  will  also  rec(immend  that 
it  be  constructed  by  conventional  rather 
tiian  by  nuclear  means  for  the  reason 
ttiat  Panama  so  prefers. 


tXPCRT   ON    A   LONO   aANOI 
tSTBlCIAM   CAMAI. 
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The  Board  concluded  "thai  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  baalc  probleoii  of  Increasing 
o^Mclty  Is  probably  a  sea-level  canal,  but  its 
oonstructlon  should  await  a '  traffic  volume 
ttiAt  can  support  the  large  co<t." 

Comment:  This  was  llhguage  em- 
ployed in  paragraph  IS  of  Rouse  Report 
Ko.  1960,  86th  Congress— 1^60— but  the 
"liltimate  solution"  mentioned  does  not 
refer  to  a  sea-levd  canal  wi  the  Canal 
Zone  location  but  to  a  sMi-level  canal, 
obviously  at  some  other  dU.  As  to  the 
Cuid  Zone  location,  the 'i960  board 
itated  in  paragraph  16:       j  I 

Weare  doubtful  If  any  reai^iable  plan  to 
Mostruct  a  sea-level  canal  In  nie  Canal  Zone 
•WW  be  carried  through  without  serious 
^>i>C«r  of  a  long  Intemipttoii  to  trafflc  .  .  . 

Such  vital  omlsdon  asi  this  to  the 
pamphlet  Is  suggestive  of  t^  extent  of 
■ed  of  the  existing  ex  part^[  authority  to 
lidudf  of  the  acceptance  oil 
•ea-level  design. 

Page  4: 


•  •  ■  the  (1060)  Board 
*•  aUbUlty  of  the  slope.  , 
y*ng  the  abort  period  of 
PtHnt  lakea. 

Ckxmaent:  lUs  is 
WXed.   Tbe  1960  Board 

la  oar  opinion  alldM  «r  the 
•WW  eaiuy  taaalt .  ^^  iLn  .  *. 


piapoeed 
'  iinwatei 


accuiat 


the  so-called 


doubt  of 

therein 

iwaterlng  the 


ite  ao  far  as 

stated: 
Ifcat  magnitude 
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Of  course,  sudi  alldea  would  inevitably 
result  to  any  attempt  to  deepen  the  cut — 
108  feet—lower  than  the  bottom  of  the 
preaent  cut  for  a  aea  level  project  to  the 
Canal  Zone;  and  this  hazard  might  re^ 
suit  to  failure  of  the  project,  to  which 
case,  we  would  have  a  vastly  greater  engi- 
neering fiasco  than  was  the  Third  Locks 
project  as  well  as  a  closed  canal  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

There  is  an  importamt  omlsdon  to  this 
portion  of  the  pamphlet  The  1960  re- 
port of  the  Board  oi  Consultants, 
Isthmian  Canal  Studies — House  Rep<xi 
No.  1960,  86th  Congress,  paragraph  8 — 
states  that  the  present  canal  with  short  • 
range  improvements  "will  have  ful^  ade- 
quate capadty  to  meet  the  donsuids  of 
trafBc  beyond  the  year  2000,  exc^t  to  the 
period  when  one-lane  operation  is  neces- 
sary." In  the  next  paragraph,  the  1980 
report  of  the  board  states: 

We  believe  the  preaent  canal  should  be  re- 
garded and  operated  as  a  two-lane  canal; 
and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  aaf  eguard 
Its  operations  as  such. 

Such  omlsdon  to  tbe  1966  official  pam- 
phlet of  the  study  group  under  Public 
Law  88-609  indicates  that  there  is  no 
place  in  the  work  of  this  so-called  com- 
mission for  the  conttoued  study  of  a  fully 
modernized  and  culequate  high  level  lock 
canal  to  the  Canal  Zone.  The  reasons 
for  such  omlsdon  seem  entirely  inade- 
quate. 

BKA-UCVZL  V^Unm  LOOK  CAVAI. 

Page  5: 

A  sea-level  canal  In  the  Central  AmaH<»a« 
Isthmus  would  provide  many  advantages 
over  the  preaent  Panama  Oanal.  The  exist- 
ing canal  requlrea  an  extensive  system  of 
locks,  with  dams  and  aasodated  water  supply 
faclUttea.    It  la  vulnerable  to  military  attack. 

Comment:  As  to  the  sea  level  project 
to  the  Canal  Zone,  no  mention  is  made 
to  the  pamphlet  of  ttie  many  miles  of 
vulnerable  laterals  dams,  spillways,  lakes, 
and  dlverdon  diannds  on  both  ddes  of 
the  mato  chaimd  and  Udal  locks,  or  to 
the  greater  channel  length  through  im- 
stable  geological  formations  to  the  high 
central  mass  subject  to  nuclear  bombing 
or  slides  of  masdve  character.  Nuclear 
experts  of  emtoence  have  stated  that  to 
some  ways  a  sea-level  canal  at  the  pres- 
ent dte  would  be  more  vulnerable  tham 
the  existing  canal.  Moreover,  experi- 
enced engineers  of  great  competence 
have  stated  that  the  Issue  at  Panama  Is 
not  a  lake-lock  canal  versus  a  canal  at 
sea  levd  but  the  high-levd  lake  lock 
type  versus  no  canal.  Tbe  warnings  to 
the  1960  report  already  quoted  to  regard 
to  the  construction  of  a  sea-level  project 
to  the  Canal  Zone  certainly  support  this 
view. 

Another  potot  ignored  is  the  drying  up 
of  large  parts  of  Oatun  lAke  with  re- 
sulting malarial  swamps  and  toterference 
with  present  small-ciaft  channels,  both 
of  whldi  would  undoubtedly  serve  as  the 
bases  for  additional  Panamanian  claims. 

Page  5: 

It  (the  existing  oanal)  haa  capacity  ttaal- 
tatlona  which  are  becoming  Inrreaeliiglj 
Important. 

Comment:  Unfortunately,  this  is  cor- 
rect, Just  as  former  Oov.  Olen  K.  Edger- 
ton   foresaw.     Ih   his   report   t»  tbe 


Secretary  of  War  on  January  17.  1948, 
recommending  the  proposal  for  the  elim- 
ination of  the  Pedro  liOgud  Locks  for 
"thorough  tovestigatlon,"  he  warned  that 
advocates  of  a  sea-levd  cauiad  would  "op- 
poae  unjustifiably''  any  major  improve- 
ment of  the  present  canal  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  defer  the  time  when  the 
converdon  of  the  existing  waterway  to 
sea  levd  might  otherwise  be  authoiiaed. 
CoNOBXssiONAL  BBOoao.  June  21,  1956, 
statement  by  Senator  Thomas  B.  Martto 
on  "Panama  Canal  Improvements:  Ter- 
minal Lake  Third  Locks  Plan  Approved 
to  Prtodple  by  Oov.  Olen  B.  Edgerton, 
January  17. 1944." 

Subaequent  events  have  Justified  Oor- 
emor  Edgerton's  forebodings  and  the  re- 
q?ondbility  for  the  failure  to  modemlae 
the  existing  canal  rests  on  advocates  of 
the  sea-levd  design  who  have  unjustifi- 
ably opposed  oommonsense  solution. 

At  this  potot.  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  "complexity  of  the  sea-level  plan" 
and  "opportunities  for  experimentation'* 
are  of  a  nature  to  totrigue  memben  of 
the  engtoeerlng  profession.  Tbt  "ma«a« 
iveness  of  the  phydcal  work  contem- 
plated" will  undoubtedly  attract  manu- 
facturers of  heavy  earthmoving  ma- 
chinery and  construction  toterests.  B.  8. 
Randolph.  "An  Engineer's  Evaluation  of 
Isthmian  Canal  Policy."  T3B.  Naval  In- 
stitute Proceedings.  April  1956,  page  308. 

Such  facts  make  imperative  the  type  of 
commission  that  would  be  competent  to 
guard  ^gainst  unjustified  enthusiasm  of 
tHX)moteraHAnd  to  Judge  plans  on  the  basis 
of  coAplete  objectivity  and  inherent 
merit. 

Because  the  above  cited  artide  by  Mr. 
Randolph  summarizes  his  reasoned  con- 
clusions derived  from  a  lifetime  of  study, 
experience,  aiad  observation,  I  shall  quote 
it  at  the  end~of  my  remarlcs  and  urge  that 
it  be  carefully  studied. 

Page  5: 

The  existing  look  canal  and  Its  supporting 
services  employ  about  14,000  peraonnel  of 
wb(Mn  about  3,800  are  United  Statee  dtlxens. 
*  *  *  Past  estlmatea  have  placed  the  number 
to  operate  a  aea-level  oanal  as  low  aa  700. 


Comment :  While  the  figures  given  may 
be  accuretely  quoted,  the  problem  is  not' 
c<Mnpletely  stated.  The  1960  report  em-  ^ 
phaslaes  that  a  "sea  level  carnal  cannot 
be  Justified  economically,"  and  this  is 
because  of  its  enormous  bade  cost  and 
regardless  of  any  reductions  to  person- 
BeL  In  contrast,  the  existing  canal  can 
pay  for  its  modernization  while  the  add!-' 
ttons  and  improvements  are  nuMle.  8pe» 
olal  attention  is  tovited  to  an  able  engi^ 
neering  analysis  of  tbe  flnandal  aspects 
of  the  canal  problem  also  by  B.  8.  Ran- 
ddi^  quoted  to  my  address  to  the  House 
on  July  29, 1965,  under  the  Utie  of  "Inter-^^ 
ooeauile  Canal  Problem — Inquiry  or  Cov^, 
enq)? — Scqud." 

In  the  event  of  marked  reduction  of 
personnd  on  the  Panama  CkomI  and. 
masdve  imemployment  to  Panama, 
would  not  that  be  the  basis  for  untold 
demands  for  cosUy  reimbursements  from 
Panama?    There  is  no  doubt  about  It.    ' 

Aa  to  the  posdbillty  of  operating  H 
oaaal  at  sea  levd  with  only  700  employ^' 
eea,  is  this  a  faet  or  an  aasumiitlon?  Any' 
such  statement  requires  doae  examln»- 
tion.   Experienced  englneen  have  stated 
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thKt  "hMTy  malntemmce  prohlems— per- 
bAPa  innpenOde— would  devdop  because 
of  the  bit^ur  banks  through  a  longer  dls- 
taaoe^'  ot  "heretofore  undtatuzted  ceo- 
lotical  fonnation  known  to  be  unstable." 
Uja  Naval  Institute  proeeedhigs,  April 
ItM,  paces  S97-3M. 

The  claim  for  large  reduction  in  em- 
Idoyeea  invitee  other  questiaas  that  must 
be  answered.  Can  any  canal  through  the 
Central  American  Isthmus  be  operated 
without  k>cks?  These  have  always  bem 
contemplated  even  as  far  back  as  De 
TMsepa.  Can  an  estimate  of  the  person- 
nel required  be  made  before  a  complete 
general  plan  of  the  canal,  auxiliary 
straotures.  services,  and  operations  is  at 
hand  and  the  magnitude  of  maintenance 
in  unstable  earth  is  known.  Certainly 
not  At  the  Panama  Canal,  there  are 
many  servleeB  toe  vees^  because  they 
are  required  for  the  totlsfactory  accom- 
modation of  world  shipping  interests. 
Such  need  would  no  doubt  continue,  and 
our  country  is  bound  by  the  Hay-Paunoe- 
f  ote  TNaty  to  provide  them  on  terns  of 
equality.  In  addition.  Colombia  has 
treaty  interests  in  the  Panama  Canal  as 
well  as  Panama,  yet  our  negotiations 
seem  to  have  utterly  ignored  Colombian 
rights.  Are  we  not  exposing  our  country 
to  a  large  claim  by  Colombia? 

ii^,iUfcjr  TO  orarum  a  msw  btdst 

Page?: 


Tbe  anti-TT3.  rtote  In  Puuuna  in  January 
1064  heightened  tntercat  In  these  (Xathmlan 
Oanal)  ■todies  and  President  Johneim  urged 
the  Oongreae  to  act  on  the  propoeed  autbor- 
l^ag  laglalatton.  Hearing!  warn  held  eoon 
•nenrard.  and  the  f  oUowlng  Uw  waa  pasHd 
tiy  the  Oongreae  and  signed  bj  the  Frealdent 
on  September  33.  18M:  PubUc  Law  88-400, 
88thCongreeB,8.3701.  .  . 

Comment:  It  is  regrettable  but  never- 
theless true  that,  as  stated  in  the  pam- 
phlet. Red-led  mob  assaults  on  the  Canal 
Zone  did  serve  to  bring  about  the  indi- 
cated legislation. 

^  the  Senate,  committee  bearings 
were  perfunctory  and  S.  2701  passed  by 
voice  vote  without  debate.  In  the  House, 
hearings  were  held  before  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  on 
June  4. 1964.  After  superficial  testimony 
^  oOcial  witnesses,  I  was  invited  to  tes- 
tify and,  in  addition  to  submitting  a 
written  statement.  I  did  so  orally  to  the 
obvious  discomfiture  of  many  at  the 
hearings.  In  fact,  sea-level  advocates 
present  showed  the  greatest  Interest  and 
confusion,  with  reaction  that  were  man- 
If^.  indicating  amasement  that  I  should 
present  another  view;  and  the  House 
hearings  on  8.  2701  were  never  printed 
dMpite  my  repeated  requests:  and  they 
are  still  not  printed.  FliuOly.  the  House, 
under  a  suspenoion  of  rules  and  with 
«ily  40  mtoutes  for  debate,  passed  this 
Mil  without  the  benefit  of  printed  hear- 
ings or  adequate  dUM«ii«^i/Bn 

An  extensive  mveentatlon  by  me  of  the 
toijslattve  history  of  PvbUo  Law  tS-^OO 

*«Jn«»«W  In  my  addreasea  on  April  1. 
1M6.  "Interoceanle  Canal  Problem:  In- 
quiiy  or  Coverup?"  and  a  sequel  under 
the  saae  title  on  July  28,  IM«.  These 
two  statements  togettker  supply  a  laoord 
ttat  is  re«ly  shocking,  and  should  be 
ttatttsd  fay  all  who  wish  to  know  the 


As  to  the  law  Itself,  It  does  not  author- 
ize a  comprehensive  inquiry  of  the  inter- 
oceanic  canal  problem  nor  create  an  In- 
dQ)endent  and  broadly  baaed  ooomds- 
sion.  The  study  required  of  the  present 
Investigating  agency  is  limited  to  only 
one  s(Hution.  thereby  excluding  what 
many  ezperienoed  engineers,  eccmomists, 
navigators,  and  other  experts  consider 
to  be  the  best  solution  when  the  problem 
is  evaluated  from  all  key  angles.  The 
study  group  is  simply  an  executive  ap- 
pointed part-time  consulting  boani  for 
the  members  of  which  no  qualifications 
are  ivescrlbed  and  no  salaries  are  pro- 
vided but  per  diem  compensation  is  al- 
lowed. 

Certainly,  any  student  of  the  current 
canal  situation  or  objective  publicist  who 
wishes  to  grasp  the  significance  of  Public 
Law  88-609  should  know  its  legislative 
history,  eqjeelally  about  the  June  4, 1964. 
hearings  betan  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
TBx  cDaaorr  camal  btudt 
Page  10:  Map. 

Comment:  This  map  shows  so-called 
sea-level  canal  routes  at  4  locations  but 
not  the  site  for  the  San  Bias  route.  Ilie 
Inference  to  be  drawn  from  it  Is  that  all 
such  canals  would  be  at  sea  level. 

In  the  case  of  Nicaragua,  Aowever, 
every  competent  engineer  who  has 
studied  that  project  has  recommended 
a  high-level  lock  design  using  Lake 
Nicaragua.  As  to  the  Canal  Zone  route, 
the  best  Informed  authorities  oppose  the 
sea-level  idea  as  grossly  extravagant  and 
probably  futile. 
Page  11:  Diagram. 

Comment:  This  organizational  chart 
shows  that  the  sea-level  canal  study  is 
rooted  In  Oovemment  agencies.  It  is  not 
an  independent  and  objective  inquiry 
that  the  situation  sorely  requires  at  the 
hands  of  experienced  and  qualified  ex- 
perts, on  the  questions  Involved. 

In  contrast,  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
missions from  1899  to  1914  that  were  em- 
ployed for  the  determination  of  the  site 
and  type  of  existing  canal  and  its  con- 
struction, were  deemed  necessary  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress  and  were 
composed  of  experienced  and  qualified 
members.  In  the  present  board,  such 
qualifications  and  experience  are  ig- 
nored—in utter  disregard  of  the  gravity 
of  the  situaticxi  under  consideration. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inevitable 
conclusion  of  those,  in  and  out  of  the 
Congress,  who  are  well  informed  and 
fairmlnded.  is  that  the  entire  sea-level 
drive  is  based  upon  grave  errors  in  facts 
and  the  willful  concealment  of  the  truth. 
Iwwild  stress  agahi.  as  I  have  done  on 
previous  occasions,  that  the  President 
does  not  actually  know  the  facts  in- 
volved. He  has  been  grossly  deceived 
and  led  into  error,  for  he  has  had  to  de- 
pend solely  Ml  advisers  who  are  them- 
selves without  adequate  experience  or 
qualiflcati«is  to  give  sound  advice,  or 
others  who  would  benefit  by  their  own 
recommendations. 

For  those  not  impressed  by  managed 
news  or  loose  offldal  statements,  so  weU 
illustrated  in  the  pamphlet  Just  dis- 
cussed. I  would  invite  attention  to  the 
oomjrrtMnrtvo  UbUography  on  the 
lalbmlan  Canal  Policy  of  the  Uhited 
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Statea— "documentation,  1955-64  "  in  th« 
Rscots  of  September  2.  1964,  that  wh 
prepared  by  Representative  Class  W 
Thompson,  former  chairman  of  a  Pm- 
ama  Canal  Subcommittee  of  the  Bam 
and  the  principal  author  of  the  Panimi 
Canal  Reorganization  Act  of  1950-  abo 
to  my  two  addresses  in  the  House  on 
April  1  and  July  29.  1965.  on  the  suhlwk 
of  the  "Interoceanle  Canal  ProWeS- 
Inquliy  or  Coverup?  "  — — r- 

The  information  pamphlet  under  con- 
adderation,  like  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  current  canal  study  group,  when  aa. 
Raised  to  the  perspective  of  the  wen. 
digested  knowledge  now  avaUable,  Is  w- 
perflcial.  mendacious,  brazen.  recklcM. 
evasive;  irresponsiWe,  and  at  utter?iS- 
ance  with  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the 
world  at  large.  Under  these  circum- 
stances,  the  Congress  itself  will  be  held 
re«XMisible  In  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  general  connec- 
tions and  to  keep  what  should  be  our 
true  objectives  clearly  In  focus,  I  would 
again  stress  the  key  Isthmian  Canal  i». 
sues: 

First,  the  transcendant  re^wnsibility 
of  our  Oovemment  to  safeguard  our  in. 
dispensable  sovereign  rights,  power,  and 
authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  territory 
for  the  efficient  and  adequate  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation,  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Second,  the  vital  subject  of  the  major 
increase  of  capacity  and  operational  im- 
provement of  the  existing  Wgh-levd 
lock-lake  canal  to  provide  a  summlt-levd 
anchorage  in  the  Pacific  sector  to  cor- 
respond with  the  layout  at  the  Atlantte 
end.  As  previously  stated,  some  $75  mil- 
lion of  the  taxpayera'  money  was  ex- 
pended on  lock  site  excavations  at  Oatun 
and  Miraflores.  Many  millions  mora 
have  been  expended  on  the  enlargement 
at  Oaillard  Cut.  The«e  would  be  major 
contributions  toward  the  construction  of 
the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Lock  idu, 
which  have  already  been  paid  for. 

Third,  the  question  of  a  new  canal  of 
so-called  sea-level  design  near  the  pres- 
ent site  to  replace  the  existing  canal. 

Fourth,  the  matter  of  an  alternate 
canal  at  a  site  other  than  the  Canal 
Zone,  including  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  canal  study 
board  is  an  unqualified,  ex  parte,  Execu- 
tive appointed  body.    Under  the  author- 
izing statute,  it  is  committed  to  con- 
sideration of  a  single  solution  of  tbe 
Isthmian  transit  problon  and,  conse- 
quently, it  ignores  all  other  solutlona. 
however  meritorious  they  may  be.   What 
is  needed  is  an  objective  and  comprehen- 
sive tovestigation  and  consideration  of  all 
solutions  and  not  a  cover-up  designed  to 
advance  only  the  predetermined  objec- 
tives of  a  small  professional  group  that 
will  benefit  from  its  own  reeommenda* 
tions.    Such  inquiry  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  an  todependent  and  broadly 
based  Interoceanle   Canal  Commissloa 
composed  of  the  ablest  and  best  qimU- 
fled  men.  independent  and  objective  in 
character,  that  our  country  can  muster. 
Such  body  is  contemplated  by  HH.  696S, 
HJl.  6126  and  HJl.  4871,  introduced  bf 
Representatives  Amnsoir  of  Tennswiw. . 
Bow.  and  myself,  respecthrtfy. 
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•poT  purposes  of  oomjMriaon  and  to 
jostiflcation  of  my  remar  i»  on  the  need 
tvt  fair  and  objective  tnsatmait  of  the 
Interoceanle  Canal  probh  fn,  I  quote  the 
texts  of  Law  88-609,  88tli 
the  three  Identical  bills  pfjevlously  men- 
tioned: 

Public  Law  88-609.  88th  C^kcaiss,  8.  3701, 
SKPrKMBn  32.  1964— Qtat.  090 
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An  Act  to  iMTOvlde  for  an  inreatlgatlon  and 
■tady  to  determine  a  site  tot  the  construc- 
tion of  a  ^  level  canal  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  {«clflc  Oceans. 

Be  tt  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of' 
iepresentativet  of  the  V^ted  Statea  of 
America  in  Congresa  osseTabled,  That  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  jaippolnt  a  Com- 
mission to  be  compoeed  of  flt^  men  from  pri- 
vate life,  to  make  a  fuU  and  complete  In- 
vestigation and  study.  lncl\idlng  neceesary 
on-site  surveys,  and  consldertng  national  de- 
fense, foreign  relations,  lUtercoastal  ship- 
ping, Interoceanle  shipping,  and  such  other 
matters  as  they  may  determ&ne  to  be  Impor- 
tant, for  tbe  purpose  of  determining  the 
feasibility  of.  and  tbe  most  isultable  site  for. 
tbe  construction  of  a  sea  ttvel  canal  con- 
necting the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans;  the 
beet  means  of  constructlnl;  such  a  canal, 
whether  by  conventional  or  nuclear  excava- 
tion, and  the  estimated  co^  thereof.  The 
President  shall  designate  eh  Chairman  one 
of  tbe  members  of  the  Commission. 

Ssc.  a.  Tbe  Commission  l»  auth<n1zed  to 
utilize  the  faculties  of  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrtunentallty  of  the  executive 
branch  of  tbeXTnlted  Statee  uovemment,  and 
to  obtain  sxicb  services  as  ItlAeems  necessary 
In  accordance  with  the,  pro^lMons  of  section 
16  of  tbe  Act  of  Augiist  2, 19M  (5  VS.C.  5Sa) . 

Sec.  3.  Tbe  Commission  shall  report  to  tbe 
President  for  transmittal  Wp  Congress  on 
July  31,  1966,  with  respecti  !to  its  progress, 
and  each  year  thereafter  liintll  the  com- 
pleUon  of  its  duties,  tliei  President  shall 
submit  such  recommenaatlpos  to  'the  Con- 
iress  as  be  deems  advlsabU.  Tbe  Commls- 
rion  shall  continue  until  ^  Pr/»ident  de- 
termines that  its  duties  art ;  completed,  but 
not  later  than  Jxine  30.  1966.  . 

Sic.  4.  There  are  hereby  anthorlzed  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  fi^  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provlSipns  of  this  Act, 
not  to  exceed  $17,600,000.     j 

Approved  September  22, 1944. 


vsaiauktvnt  his^st 
House  Report  Na  1706 


.Vol 


chant  Marine  &  Fisheries) 

Senate  Report  No.  968   ( 
merce). 

CONORKSSIONAI.  RiOOaD, 

Mar.  30:  Considered  and 
Aug.  12:  Considered  in 
Sept.   1:    Considered   an^l 

amended. 
Sept.  8:  Senate^oQcurred 

msnts. 


I  $omm.  on  liier- 

;  3omm.  op  Com- 

'»l.  110  (.1904): 
;  ifMsed  Senate. 
"  '  ise. 

passed   House, 

1 1  tloiu»  amen^ 


r  'H  Jt.  487 
|HJt.  6963  and  Hit.  6126  »i4  Identical  bills] 

A  blU  to  create  the  Inttorooeanic  Canals 
Commission,  and  for  other  {iiiipoeee. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Stjute  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  united  Statee  6f 
America  in  Oongreae  aaaembled,  "niat  this 
Aet  may  be  cited  as  the  "In^rooeanic  Canals 
Commission  Act  of  1966". 

Sac.  2.  (a)  A  oonmiisslon  Is  hereby  created 
to  be  known  as  tbe  "Int«roceanic  Canals 
Oommisslon"  (hereinafter  Mf erred  to  a>  the 
"OommlBslon") ,  and  to  be  cMipoeed  of  eleven 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  as  follow:  One  m^ber  shall  be  a 
oommissioned  officer  of  th*'  line  (active  or 
ntlred)  of  the  United  Siitee  Army:  one 
member  shall  be  a  conunl^loned  oOtoer  of 
the  Une  (actiye  or  retired)   of  the  United 


States  Navy;  one  member  shall  be  a  commla- 
sloned  officer  of  the  lliie  (active  or  retired) 
of  the  United  Statee  Air  Force;  one  mnnber 
shall  be  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  (retired)  of  the  United  States 
Army;  and  seven  members  from  civil  life, 
four  of  whom  shaU  be  p«sons  learned  and 
skilled  In  tbe  aolence  of  engineering.  Tha 
President  shall  desigiuita  one  oi  the  mem- 
bers from  civU  life  as  Chairman,  and  shall 
All  all  vacancies  on  the  Commission  in  the 
same  manner  as  original  appointments  are 
made.  Tbe  Commission  shall  oeaae  to  exist 
upon  the  completion  of  its  work  hereunder. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$30,000  per  annum,  and  the  other  members 
shall  receive  compensation  at  tbe  rate  of 
$38,600  per  annum,  each;  but  the  members 
appointed  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Foroe  shall  receive  only  such  compensation. 
In  addition  to  their  pay  and  allowances,  as 
wlU  make  their  total  compensation  from  the 
United  States  $28,600  each. 

Sac.  3.  The  Conunlasion  Is  authorlaed  and 
directed  to  make  and  conduct  a  oomprehen- 
sive  Investigation  and  study  of  all  problems 
Involved  or  arising  In  connection  with  plans 
or  proposals  for — 

(1)  an  increase  In  the  capacity  and  op- 
erational efficiency  of  tbe  present  Panama 
Canal  through  the  adaptation  of  the  third 
locks  project  (63  Stat.  1409)  to  provide  a 
summit-level  terminal  lake  anchorage  in  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  canal  to  correspond  with 
that  in  the  Atlantic  end,  or  by  other  modi- 
fication or  design  of  the  existing  facilitieB; 

(2)  the  construction  of  a  new  Panama 
Canal  of  sea-level  design,  or  any  modification 
thereof: 

(3)  the  construction  and  ownership,  hy 
the  United  States,  of  another  canal  or  canals 
connecting  tbe  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans; 

(4)  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  of  any 
other  canal  or  canals  which  may  be  rteom- 
noended  by  the  Commission; 

(6)  treaty  and  territorial  rights  which 
may  be  deemed  essential  hereunder;  and 

(6)  estimates  of  the  respective  costs  of  the 
undertakings  herein  enumerated: 

Sac.  4.  For  the  pmpoee  of  conducting  all 
inquiries  and  Investigations  deemed  neces- 
sary by  tbe  Commission  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  tbe  Commission  is 
authorized  to  utilize  any  official  reports,  doc- 
i^ente,  data,  and  papers  in  tbe  possessionof 
the  United  States  Oovemment  and  its  of- 
ficials; and  the  Conunlasion  is  given  power 
to  designate  and  authorlte  any  member,  or 
other  officer,  of  the  Commission,  to  admin- 
ister oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena  wit- 
nesses, take  evidence,  procure  information 
and  data,  and  require  tbe  pro(!hictlon  of  any 
books,  papers,  or  other  documents  and  rec- 
ords which  the  Obnxmisslon  may  deem  rele- 
.vant  or  material  for  the  purposes  herein 
named.  Such'  attendance  of  vrltneeses,  and 
the  production  of  documentary  evidence, 
may  be  required  from  any  place  in  the 
United  Statee,  or  any  territory,  or  any  other 
area  under  the  control  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  Including  the  Canal  Zone. 

Sac.  6.  The  Commission  shall  submit'  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  not  later 
'than  two  y^ars  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment hereof,  a  final  report  containing  the 
results  and  conclusions  of  its  investigations 
and  studies  hereimder,  with  rqcommenda- 
Oons;  and  may.  In  its  discretion,  submit 
Interim  reports  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  progress  of  its  work. 
Such  final  report  shall  ccntatn — 

(1)  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  re8i>ect  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
to  any  new  interoceanle  canal  or  canals 
which  the  Conunlsslon  may  consider  feasible 
or  desirable  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
struct, own,  maintain,  and  operate; 

(2)  the  estimates  of  the  Commlsslan  as 
regards  the  t4>proxlmate  cost  of  carrying  out 


its  recommendations:  and  Uke  estimates  of 
cost  as  to  the  req>ectlve  proposals  and  plans 
considered  by  the  OommiMlnn  and  embraced 
in  Its  final  report;  and 

(8)  such  Information  as  the  Conunlsslon 
may  have  been  able  to  obtain  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  for  the  acquisition,  by  the 
United  States,  of  new,  or  additional,  rights, 
privileges,  and  concessions,  by  means  of 
treaties  or  agreements  with  foreign  nations, 
before  there  may  be  made  the  execution  of 
any  plans  or  projects  reoonuaended  by  the 
Conunlsslon. 

Sac.  6.  The  Conunlsslon  shall,  without  re- 
gard to  the  olvll  service  laws,  appoint  a  see- 
retary  and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions,  who  shall 
serve  at  tbe  pleasure  of  the  Commlaslon  and 
shall  receive  compensation  fixed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Clasalflcatlon  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

Sac.  7.  The  Conunlsslon  Is  hereby  author- 
laed to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  engineers,  surveyors,  experts,  or  ad- 
visers deemed  by  tbe  Ccmunission  nsoesaary 
hereiuider,  as  limited  by  the  provisions  in 
UUe  6.  UiUted  SUtes  Code,  section  66a;  and 
may  make  expenditures,  in  aooordanee  with 
the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 
and  the  Standardiaed  Oovemment  Travel 
Regulations,  for  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses of  members  of  the  ConuxUssion  and 
Its  employees  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business;  for  rent  at 
quarters  at  the  seat  of  government,  or  else- 
where; tat  personal  services  at  the  seat  of 
government,  or  elsewhere;  and  for  printing 
and  blinding  necessary  for  the  efllolent  and 
adequate  functions  of  the  Commission  here- 
under. All  expeiises  of  the  CommlsaloB  shall 
be  aUowed  and  paid  upon  the  preeentatlon 
of  itemised  vouchers  therefor  approved  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  or  such 
other  official  of  the  Commission  as  the  Com- 
mission may  designate. 

Ssc.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorlaed  to  be 
appropriated  such  siuns  as  nuy  be  neoessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  axm  purposes  ot 
this  Act. 

Sac. '9.' The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  an  Investigation  and  study  to  de- 
termine a  site  for  the  construction  of  a  sea- 
level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
'clfio  Oceans"  (PubUc  Law  88-609.  78  Stat. 
890) ,  is  hereby  repealed. 

To  further  substantiate  what  I  have 
stated  to  my  comments.  I  quote  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt's  1906  message 
to  the  Congress  and  Mr.  Randolph's  1956 
article  arid  commend  both  for  careful 
study. 

(Copy  from:  Report  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
sulting Engineers  for  the  Panama  Canal] 
To  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Bepreaentativm: 
I  submit  herewith  the  letter  of  the  Becr^ 
tary  of  V7ar  transmitting  the  report  oi  the 
Board  of  Consulting  Kngtneera  on  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  and  the  report  ot  the  Tstihmlan 
Canal  Commission  thereon,  together  with  a 
letter  written  to  the  chairman  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Conunlsslon  by  Cbiaf  Kngineer 
Stevens.  Both  the  Board  of  Oonsultlng  Sn- 
glneers  and  tbe  Canal  Commission  dlvld%<lh 
their  report.  The  majority  of  the  Board  at 
Consulttng  Bnglneers,  eight  in  number,  to* 
dudlng  the  five  foreign  engineers,  favor  a 
sea-level  canal,  and  one  member  of  the  Oanal 
Commission,  Admiral  Sndicott,  takes  the 
same  view.  Five  of  the  eight  Amerloan  mam- 
bers  of  the  Board  of  OonsulttoB  Bnglnewn 
and  five  members  of  tbe  Isthndan  Oanal  Oocn- 
misslon  favor  the  lock  canal,  and  so  does 
Chief  Khglnser  Stevens.  The  Secretary  ot 
War  reoommends  a  look  canal  puiauaBt  to 
the  recommendation  of  the.  minority  of  the 
Board  of  Consulting  Bnglneini  and  at  tbe 
majority  of  the  Oanal  Oommisslon.  After 
careful  study  of  the  papers  sUbultled  and 
full  and   exhaustive  consideration  ot  tlM 
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iiM*  mibjwt  I  oonear  In  tbta  ncemamktk- 


n  win  b«  noUoad  that  th*  aiwh<>hh  (q. 
'  j*"***^  oa^«  Conniltlzig  Boutl  ami  on  tta* 
Oi'aamlMiuu  by  «  znore  tbaia  tin  to  on*  bi»- 
Jort^«iTor  the  lock  eaaal,  wbarmn  tb« 
roralgn  tagluMn  u«  a  unit  agaiiMt  tt     X 
think  this  to  partly  to  b«  expUlnwl  by  the 
net  that  the  graat  traffic  canal  of  tha  Old 
Wortd  to  tha  Bam  Oanal.  a  aaa-leral  «»ifT. 
wberaaa  the  great  traffie  canal  of  the  Mew 
World  to  the  Satdt  8te.  Marie  Oanal  a  lock 
canal.    Although  the  totter,  the  Boo.  to  doeed 
tonavlgatton  during  the  winter  montha   it 
oBmee  annuany  three  ttmee  the  traffic  of  the 
8ue«  Cknal.    in  my  Judgment  the  wry  able 
argument  of  the  majority  of  the  Board  of 
CJMWUtlng  Bugineen   to   vtttoted   by  their 
faUure  to  pay  proiMr  heed  to  the  leHona 
taught  by  the  conetruetloo  and  operation  of 
the  800  Canal.    It  must  be  b(»ne  In  mind  as 
the  OoouatoBlon  points  out,  that  there  to  no 
quaatlon  of  building  what  has  been  pictur- 
eequely  termed  "the  Straits  of  Panama;  -  that 
to,  a  waterway  Ummgh  which  the  largest  tcs- 
atfs  could  go  with  safety  at  uninterrupted 
highspeed.  Both  the  sea-le?el  canal  and  the 
pcoposed  look  canal  would  be  too  narrow  and 
ahaUow  to  be  caUed  with  any  truthfulnea 
a  strait,  or  to  have  any  of  the  properties  of 
a  wide,  deep  water  strip.     Both   of  them 
wo«Ud  be  eanato.  pure  and  simple.  Bach  tyne 
has  certain  dtoadvantagee  and  certain  sd- 
vantagea.    But,  In  my  Judgment,  the  dlsad- 
vantagse  are  fewer  and  the  advantagea  very 
muA  greater  in  the  case  of  a  lock  canal 
aubetantlany  mk  propoeed  In  the  papers  for- 
warded herewith;  and  1  caU  eepedal  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  chief  engineer,  who 
will  be  mainly  responsible  foe  the  success  of 
thte  ml^ty  engineering  feat,  and  who  has 
ttiertf  ore  a  peculiar  personal  Interest  In  Judg- 
ag  aright,  to  emphatlcaUy  and  sameetiyln 
favor  of  the  kxk-caaal  project  and  »g»ins1; 
the  eea-lerel  project.  "       "" 

A  careful  study  of  the  reports  seems  to  ee- 
tebltoh  a  strong  probabUlty  that  the  follow- 

12*  ^w^  {**=*■■■  ■"»•  "^-Jevel  canal  would 
D«  sUghtly  less  exposed  to  damage  In  the 
event  of  war.  the  running  expenses    apart 
ftpom  the  heavy  coet  of  Interest  on  the  amount 
•mployed  to  build  it.  would  be  lees,  and  for 
■man  ships  the  time  of  transit  would  prob- 
ably be  lees.    On  the  other  hand,  the  lock 
OMial  at  a  level  of  80  feet  or  thereabouts 
would  not  cost  much  more  than  half  as  much 
tobuUd  and  could  be  buUt  In  about  half  the 
ttme.  whne  there  would  be  very  much  less 
rirt  eoanected  with  buUdlng  It,  and  for  large 
■Wpe  the  transit  would  be  quiater;  whUe. 
taking  Into   loeount   the   Intereat   on   the 
amount  saved  In  buUdlng.  the  actual  cost  of 
aalnt|mance    would    be    leas.    After    being 
btint  It  would  be  easier  to  enlarge  the  lock 
^al   than   the  sea-level  canal.    Moreover 
What  has  been   actually   demonstrated   In 
■^tog  and  operating  the  great  lock  canal 
the  800,  a  more  Important  artery  of  traffic 
than  tha  great  sea-l«e«l  oanal.  the  Sues  goes 
to  sapport,the  opinion  of  the  minority  (if  the 

SSSSS^  Sry^S*  a««lneer.  and^of  the 
•  m^Jorttyof  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 

•MbOlty  «r  bnOdlng  a  lock  canal  at  Panama. 

.  The  law  now  CO  our  statute  books  seems  to 
•ootemjaate  a  look  canal.    In  my  Judgment 

;i22^.*^;J^J^r^  reoommeididrta  ad- 
Jlartle.  M  ttM  Congress  directs  that  a  sea- 
I^  canaf  be  constructed  Ita  direction  wni. 
er  oonrw.  be  carried  out.  otherwise  the 
?^»»  "W*  *•  ImUt  tax  KubatantlaUy  the  plan 
tat  m  lock  canal  outlined  by  the  aooompany- 
mt  Papers,  such  change*  baUg  made,  of 
ooom.  at  may  be  fooad  actuaUr  naaMMrr 
inelodhy  poirtbly  tha  dunge  nocouneuM 
bjr  the  Secatery  of  War  aa  to  the  site  of  the 
4am  oD  tha  PaeiJie  side. 


(Vtam  the  VjB.  Naval  Xnstttnte  Proceedlngi. 

April  19M] 
Mm    Xwexmst'e    BvALvanoir    or    IrnnooAM 
OairaLPoucT 
(By  B.  8.  Bandolph) 
(NoiB^ — A  lagiatared  rrnfesslaiisl  «wg<»fr 
In  Baton  Bongs;  loutolana.  icr.  Bandolph 
was  employed  for  some  M  years  in  ths  Canal 
Zone.    Be  waa  m  direct  charge  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  construction  of  Madden  Dam 
and  later  headed  the  organization  making 
the    invsattgations    for    the    Third    Locks 
Project.) 

Within  less  than  fifty  yeara  after  comple- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  United  Statee 
to  faced  with  the  fact  that  as  magnifloent 
a  construction  Job  as  it  le.  the  canal  canAot 
much  longer  fill  the  needs  it  was  built  for. 
It  to  being  outdated  both  as  regards  the  slae 
a^number  of  ships  that  need  to  transit. 
Recognition  of  thto  fact  to  evidenced  not  only 
in  the  constant  study  by  Congreesional  com- 
tolttees  but  in  numerous  artlelea  spearing 
in  magaalnes  and  newqjiapeia. 

The  high-level-lake  and  lock  canal  with 
modifications  as  proposed  by  numerous  au- 
thorities can  be  readily  constructed  by  alter- 
ing the  preeent  canal  without  interrupting 
traffic.'  All  needed  Improvements  can  be 
built  into  the  struoturee  and  waterways  as 
the  work  progreesee.  The  plan  to  entirely 
practical  as  an  engineering  project  and  to  the 
first  oomprehenalve  plan  for  the  marine  op- 
erational Improvement  of  the  shlpway.  It 
to  a  plan  for  which  precedents  exist  con- 
cerning the  engineering  and  construction, 
sstlmates  of  coet  and  of  time  required  to 
build,  and  cost  of  maintenance  and  opera>- 
tlon  year  after  year. 

The  canal  enterprise  Includee  all  servicee 
of  management  and  government  for  the 
p^utotlon  as  weU  as  for  transit  and  other 
accommodations  tot  the  veseeto  in  passage 
These  administrative  problems  can  be  very 
engroeslng.  as  can  the  problems  of  correlat- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  dlplomaUc  service 
and  armed  forcee  with  the  canal  intereets. 
Engineering  oonslderatlons  of  long-range 
planning  are  therefore  likely  to  receive  sec- 
ondary priority. 

The  policy  during  the  oonstrucUon  of  the 
canal  was  to  retain  a  chief  engineer,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  for  the  duraUon  of 
the  project.    After  completion,   the   policy 
haa  been  to  replace  the  oontroUlng  engineer 
about   each   fourth   year.    For   the   control 
of  landslides  there  was  no  substitute  for  the 
experience  gained   before  and  after  admis- 
sion of  water  to  the  cut.    For  the  control  of 
floods  poinlng  into  Oatrm  Lake  there  was 
long  range  experience  to  be  gained.    Now.  as 
the  oanal  approaches  the  limit  of  its  commer- 
cial capacity,  there  to  a  wealth  of  knowl- 
«dge  gained  by  l<utg  obaervatlon  of  the  be- 
havior of  geologic  formations  and  engineer- 
ing matarlato,  and  the  efficiency  of  different 
shapes  and  types  of  navigaUon  •truetuiea. 
which  knowledge  to  poeseesed  by  thoee  who 
have  devoted  yeaia  of  time  to  observation  and 
study  of  the  many  q>ectal  pcoblema.    Look- 
ing back,  it  would  seem  that  tha  better  policy 
would  have  been  to  eetabUsh  a  caraer  posi- 
tton  of  Chief  Knglneer  in  the  operating  or- 
ganiaatton  and  to  have  filled  it  with  a  pe<^on 
having  long  and  continuous  reqixmsibto  engi- 
neering experience  Ui  the  oanal  ssrvloc  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  whose  vlslon-projec- 
ttona.  and  aeoompltohments  aU  stemming 
from  Intimate  knowledge  of,  and  amoctotton 
with,  the  Panama  Oanal.    As  long  as  such 
a  policy  to  not  adopted,  errors  made  in  the 
past  must  inevitably  be  repeated. 

Tlxto  writer,  after  86  years  employment  on 
•nclnaering  works  on  the  canal,  during  and 
wtar  ita  coostruettao.  and  additional  years 
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In  the  unitad  Statea.  oonrttiaai  that  tt  h 
natthcr  necessary  ner  desirable  that  the  hsM 
of  the  dvU  government  of  the  Panama  QmS 
be  a  professional  engineer,  but  it  to  — rn— ii 
that  he  be  a  capable  executive.  The  «&: 
glneering  considerations  relating  to  tt* 
maintenance  and  Improvement  of  the  uto. 
Ity  are  so  broad,  numerous,  and  hlghlv  na. 
(tfaUaed  that  the  reapontfble  englnen'^ 
do  them  Justtce  only  if  he  functions  expwt. 
ly  and  freely  in  hto  assigned  duties,  unham. 
pered  by  re^xmsibiUty  for  administration  tf 
the  canal  and  by  detaUed  directions,  bowsm 
well  Intended.  """^vw 

It  to  apparent  that  unceasing  considwv 
Uon  should  be  given  to  future  programs  Ug 
maintaining  the  canal  in  adequate  coodi. 
tlon.  Major  modifications  should  bs  pi«n.nj 
years  ahead  of  need,  and  plans  should  be  pe- 
riodically modified  to  meet  changing  conSl. 
tlons.  The  flrst  consideration  to:  When  win 
expanded  facilities  be  required?  Becaus* 
this  quesUon  cannot  l>e  exacUy  settled  It 
should  be  reviewed  at  yearly  intervals  ir 
not  done.  It  to  probable  that  the  too  late 
start  made  in  1940  will  be  repeated. 

The  start  of  the  Third  Locks  Project  to 
IMO.  followed  an  InvestlgaUon  made  with- 
out adequate  funds  to  perform  the  immenis 
Inveetlgatlon  eeeentlal  before  succeasfullj 
undertaking  such  a  construction  progrm 
After  war  threatened  there  was  Inaufflclent 
time  to  complete  the  investigation. 

The  1947  report  of  Isthmian  Canal  Stud- 
ies contains  much  valuable  technical  Infor- 
maUon.  but  the  recommendations  no  lonnr 
meet  the  tremendous  changes  In  the  art  of 
warfare,  nor  do  they  now  present  a  true  pic- 
ture of  present-day  coete.  There  Is  no  gov- 
ernment agency  which  can  properly  undw- 
take  a  c(»nprehenslve  plan  of  major  acttoo 
for  the  modernization  of  the  ship  canal  acrcai 
the  American  Isthmus. 

The  "high-level"  canal  plan  to  character- 
ized by  Its  maximum  utilization  of  the  pivt- 
ent   waterway,   with  retention  of  the  best 
features  proven  by  over  forty  years  of  oper- 
aUon  during  both  peace  and  war  and  with  • 
correction  of  thoee  features  which  have  besD 
found  to  be  defecUve.    The  work  of  construc- 
tion   would    Involve    problems    that    wen 
solved  during  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  original  canal.   The  convenlenos 
and  certainty  of  operation  would  be  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.    The  maintenance  problemi 
would  be  known  with  certainty.    The  moat 
economical  use   of  extotlng  structure*  and 
waterways    woxUd    be    made.      The   present 
firmly  consolidated  earthen  dams  and  dlkis 
would  be  retained  as  they  are  or  strength- 
ened If  found  necessary.    The  Oatun  !■«►« 
recelveethe  waters  from  the  tributary  rlvwi 
and  diverts  them  to  useful  purpoeee.    This 
"high-level"  canal  can  be  planned  with  every 
assurance  of  success  and  can  be  constructed 
for  lees  cost  and  In  less  time  than  can  any 
other  design  so  far  considered.     The  slm- 
pUeity  and  retotively  moderate  proportions 
Involved  In  the  "high-level"  plan  may  render 
It  lees  glamorous  and  so  operate  against  Ita 
adopUon.    The  Judgee  of  the  merits  of  the 
"high-level-  plan  may  find  It  has  less  popu- 
lar support  than  its  exceUent  and  servioeahle 
quaUUea  warrant. 

The  "sea-level"  plan  contains  engineertiw 
and  constructional  features  which  are  gross 
ly  without  precedent  in  the  isthmian  area 
Thara  would  ba  massee  of  excavation  and 
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>8e*  'Tthmton  Oanal  PoUcy-^An  evalua- 
tion.'' by  Captain  MUea  P.  DuVal.  USN 
(Bat.),  in  tb*  Martsfa.  19H  PiQcaedlngs. 


embankmwit  work  Involving  a  wide  variety 
of  eoUs  and  rocks,  earthen  Btruetures  of  great 
•lae  and  weight,  and  deeper  cuts  than  pre- 
vloualy  made.  The  oversiae  dredging  equlp- 
mant  required  for  deepening  the  cut  betoce 
towering  the  water  level  would  neceasiuts  • 
program  of  development  involving  unfore- 
— "■bto  rtoka.  deUys,  and  costa.  Without  si- 
perience.  there  to  no  eoUd  basto  for  the  eval- 
uation of  the  action  of  tha  ■»'«*w*-'*  und« 
tha  new  ordv  of  praHurea  which  would  ke 
devalofad. 


Because  tidal  currents  wnild  prevail 
locks  at  the  Padfio  antnuiM  of  the 
lirel"  canal  were  not  used!  the  waterway 
would  neossaarily  be  <leeper.  wider,  and 
ibalghter  than  required  for  ue  "high-level'* 
waterway.  Heavy  maintenaiaoa  problems 
(perhapo  insuperable)  woujd  develop  be- 
fltnse  of  the  higher  banks  through  a  longer 
distance.  Tlie  bottom  of  thel  propoeed  new 
ehannel  would  be  about  106  net  lower  than 
(he  bottom  of  the  preeent  qiit,  at  Contrac- 
tor's Hill,  tbareby  cutting  inln  an  heretofore 
undisturbed  geologic  fonnatlni  known  to  b* 
BDstable. 

The  success  or  failure  of  sbfch  a  waterway 
would  be  a  matter  for  denn^stratlon  after 
completion  rather  than  befm  it  to  com- 
Bwnced  as  in  ease  of  "high-leiel"  plan.  The 
tune  and  the  ooat  to  buUdlihe  "sea-level" 
eoDstructlon,  not  to  mentlafi  the  cost  of 
malntsnance  after  oompletloni  are  unknown 
quantities,  but  aU  would  be  [vastly  greater 
than  required  for  the  "hlgh4avel"  plan. 

The  complexity  of  the  "sealievel"  plan  and 
opportunltiee  for  experimenution  are  of  a 
nature  to  intrigue  membeia  m  the  engineer- 
ing profession.  The  maasiveinM  of  the  phys- 
ical work  contemplated  mlmt  well  attract 
nanufaoturers  and  construcilpn  contractors 
to  the  project.  The  Judgee  6^  the  merits  of 
this  plan  must  ever  be  on  gnftrd  against  an 
•ithuslasm  which  to  not  JustUed  by  its  over- 
all qualitiee  inherent  in  the  plan  itself,  or  by 
tny  result  to  be  attained  therefrom. 

Contrasting  the  "hlgh-leyei"  and  "eea- 
terel"  plans,  the  former  wotdd  not  require 
any  Initial  lowering  of  the  u^vUsturbed  bot- 
tom of  the  eight-mile  cut  to  Obtain  increased 
depth  for  navigation.  The  latter  contem- 
ptotes  tremendous  excavation  of  a  new  chan- 
nel through  the  central  mae$  that  would  be 
more  than  100  feet  deeper  than  the  present 
out  and  many  miles  longer.  .The  problem  of 
landsUdee  would  be  greatly  at^entuated.  The 
experience  gained  from  trjalntalning  the 
jnsent  slopee  would  probably  not  apply  to 
the  propoeed  new  slopee  at ,  much  greater 
depth  because  the  qualitiee  and  arrangement 
of  geological  formations  encnintwed  would 
be  different,  as  would  be  the  intemal  streesee. 
The  preeent  cut  to  bordered  pjy  great  valleys 
where  once  landslidee  were  Iht  motion. 

Having  walked  In  the  bottiam  of  the  deep 
out  and  having  explored  and  studied  the 
moving  earth  slldee,  thto  writief.  who  perhaps 
toM  a  more  reepectful  attitudfe  toward  them 
tihan  have  thoee  who  mcrelyj  read  of  their 
histories,  advisee  against  stirnng  up  numer- 
ous new  and  greater  UndslidM  unices  Justifi- 
cation to  BO  overwhelming  tnat  the  experi- 
ence of  the  years  can  be  delibHrately  rejected. 

In  the  "sea-level"  plan,  the  breat  diversion 
dams  are  propoeed  to  be  f£nstructed  by 
damping  excavated  spoil  |  from  barges 
through  the  waters  of  Oatt^  Lake.  Later 
the  lake  would  be  drained  during  an  Interval 
when  It  must  be  cloeed  to  traftc.  There  to  no 
previous  experience  to  guide  ll^e  engineer  to 
ssafe  conclusion  of  thto  world  1  The  problems 
of  subsidence,  heaving,  andj  lateral  fiow  of 
the  swamp  muck  under  the  li  ixe  will  be  pree- 
ent. but  Its  action  may  be  di  ilayed  xmtil  the 
lake  water  to  lowered  and  tte  dlkee  become 
operative.  ! 

The  buUdera  of  the  Pailona  Railroad, 
*i>out  100  years  ago,  projected  a  line  and 
iniUt  a  fiu  throu^  the  Chagba  Biver  Valley 
■ad  upon  tha  swamp  muc£]  Any  engineer 
*ho  has  to  deal  with  that  modt  should  make 
e  thorough  study  of  the  diflUulties  enooxm- 
twed  then,  also  again  when  l|4e  preeent  raU- 
ned  causeway  was  buUt  on  the  drained 
■vemp  bottom  to  a  height  <it  92  feet  above 
lea-level. 

During  the  construction  df.  the  causeway 
the  weight  of  the  new  fllto  c^^sed.  at  places. 
•  sabsldwioe  imder  the  flU  1  n  loocipanted  by 
■a  upheav^a  at  the  sMea  of  tl  M  fllL  Thto  ao- 
Uon  was  overcome  by  toyini  ^counterweight 
BU*  where  heaving  was  obe^^ved  or  aatlel- 


pated.  The  work  waa  In  plain  al|^t  above 
water,  which  would  not  be  the  case  when  de- 
positing fill  through  water.  Engineers  who 
have  encountered  thto  swamp  muck  have 
invariably  experienced  dlffictilty.' 

Having  been  employed  by  the  Panama  Ball- 
road  Company  when  the  causeway  carrying 
the  relocated  railroad  line  was  being  con- 
structed, thto  writer  doubts  the  advtoabUlty 
of  carrying  out  the  "sea-tovel"  diversion 
plana  without  much  additional  aasuranoa  of 
their  reUabiUty. 

The  optimum  water  level  In  Oatun  Lake 
to  that  maximum  desirable  level  for  required 
increase  in  navigable  depth  through  the 
elght-mUe  lengtti  of  the  central  mass  and 
for  other  purposes.  Increase  in  depth  can 
be  better  attained  by  raising  the  water  level 
than  by  cutting  below  the  undisturbed  bot- 
tom, thereby  causing  additional  sUuieui  In 
the  high  banks  of  ths  cut  and  precipitating 
new  slides.  Associated  to  the  apprectobto  In- 
crease in  minimum  dqpth  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  dampening  of  surge  wavas  if 
the  Pedro  Miguel  Locks  were  removed.  The 
optimum  levd  can  be  determined  only  after  a 
major  engineering  inveetlgatlon.  As  Icmg  aa 
such  increase  to  poeslbto,  no  new  structures 
should  be  erected  along  the  high-level  water- 
front without  ample  freeboard. 

Widening  and  straightening  of  navigation 
channeto  could  proceed  before,  during,  and 
after  the  building  of  new  "high-level"  locks, 
by  dredging  at  an  economical  rate,  only  when 
required  for  the  accommodation  of  larger 
veeeeto,  and  by  tise  of  an  augmented  main- 
tenance fieet  of  standard  dredging  equip- 
ment. The  minimum  dimensions,  as  deter- 
mined by  navigational  conxlderatlona,  need 
be  anticipated  oiUy  a  few  years  In  advance. 
Within  the  eight-mile  tongth  of  deep  cut, 
considerations  of  slide-oontrol  dictate  that 
proportions  be  determined  by  more  rigorous 
analysto  than  in  an  other  reaches. 

It  to  doubtful  if  any  security  would  be 
gained  by  rejecting  a  high-lovel-loek  canal 
in  favor  of  a  low-level-lock  canal.  I  submit 
that  the  insecurely  poised  banks  of  any  eco- 
nomically feasible  "sea-level"  cut  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  would  be  suscepUbto 
to  atomic  bombing  so  as  to  close  the  canal 
to  traffic  for  an  indefinite  period,  poaribly 
years.  There  appears  to  be  a  rtiatlon  be- 
tween the  depth  of  cut  and  security  against 
refilling  from  the  sliding  of  banks. 

The  Interoceanlc  canal  problem.  Includes, 
besides  engineering  and  geology,  grave  quee- 
tlons  of  diplomatic  retotlonships,  economics, 
and  marine  operations.  However  great  may 
be  the  pride  of  authorship  of  any  proposal, 
the  issues  must  be  decided  on  their  merits 
at  tiie  hi^Met  plane  of  wise  and  expertonoed 
Judgment  and  statemanship.  TUs  I  firmly 
beUeve  can  be  best  acoomplished  by  an  in- 
dependent and  broadly-constituted  mter- 
oceanlc  Canato  Commission  as  provided  in 
the  Martin-Thompson  bllto  now  pending. 


THE  LAW  ON  AID  TO  NASSER 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [BCr.  Pippkr]  may  extend 
his  remailcs  at  ihlB  p(^t  In  the  Rcooko 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  IS, 
in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber  and  entitled  "Nasser's  Reck- 
lessness Threatens  World  Peace,"  I  sum> 
marised  the  actions  which  I  felt  this 
country  should  take  to  help  prevent  the 
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eruption  of  a  war  in  the  Middle 
which  could  engulf  all  humanity.  One  of 
these  actions  was  to  prevent  Oamal 
Abdd  Nasser  from  using  food  which  we 
supply  for  tlie  relief  of  hunger  in  Egypt 
as  a  method  of  devoting  more  reeouroes 
to  the  production  of  products  which  he 
can  then  barter  with  Oommunist  coun- 
tries in  exchange  for  armaments. 

I  was  encouraged  to  read  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk^  statenvrnt  S  days  later 
about  the  rash  of  anti-American  state- 
ments and  threats  from  Cairo.  Secre- 
tary Rusk  said  these  were  giving  Preol- 
dent  Johnson's  administration  pause  in 
continuing  surplus  food  assistance  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  However,  these 
food  shipments,  which  should  be  cut  off 
completely,  are  still  confinulng,  and  I 
have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
an  explanation.  More  than  anti-Ameri- 
can statements  should  motivate  the  ad- 
mihistetttion  in  cutting  aid  to  Nasser.  I 
include  the  text  of  my  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  this  point  in  the 
Rboord: 

Jims,  IMS. 
The  Honorable  Dnasr  BuBx. 
Secretonr  of  State, 

Depttrtment  of  State.  v 

WasMn^fon,  D.C. 

Dxaa  Ma.  Sbcbrsbt:  Tour  statement  00 
May  17  that  antl-Asaerlcan  threats  fran 
Cairo  WOTS  cauaing  the  Admlntotratlon  to  re- 
view its  policy  on  giving  stnr^us  food  s^ilBt- 
anoe  to  the  United  Arab  BepubUc  wi*  en- 
couraging to  me.  However,  I  have  baard 
nothing  further  about  thto. 

I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress  in  amending  Section  630  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  three  years  ago, 
entitled  'TrohlblUoxM  against  Famishing 
Assistance."  At  that  time,  aa  you  Jobow. 
paragraph  0)  was  added,  barring  assistonoa, 
including  surplus  food,  to  any  country  whlOi 
the  President  determines  to  «wg^rig  ^t  at 
preparing  for  aggreestve  military  efforts  di- 
rected against  any  country  receiving  assist- 
anoe  from  the  United  Statea.  The  ban  would 
oontbiue  in  effect  until  the  President  deter- 
mined that  such  miUtary  efforts  or  prepara- 
tions had  ceased  and  had  reported  to  tha 
Oongrees  that  he  had  received  aasuranoes 
satisfactory  to  him  that  they  would  not  be 
renewed. 

Thto  amendment  was  raHerrsd  to  In  the 
Congrsss  at  the  time  as  ttM  "antt-Maaaer" 
amendment,  because  It  was  aimed  at  cutting 
off  fcraign  aid  to  any  country  threatening 
peace  in  the  manner  of  Oamal  Abdel  Masesr 
of  the  United  Arab  BepubUc,  ua^iiing  xix» 
request  of  the  Xxecutive  Branch  to  permit 
ttie  exercise  of  Presidential  discretion  in  the 
matter,  the  Congress  made  the  ban  on  aid 
contingent  upon  a  Prealdential  determina- 
tion that  the  country  was  engaging  In  or 
prsparing  for  aggrwaslve  mlUtary  efforts.  A 
good  many  of  us  had  some  misgivings  about 
thto  discretionary  feature,  inasmuch  as  ths 
President  to  normally  dependent  upon  tha 
advice  he  receives  from  a  Department  of 
State  which  haa  long  been  regarded  as  un- 
duly eympathetle  to  the  Arab  side  of  Arab- 
Inrasll  rtfatlona.  That  such  aggressive  pnp- 
arattons  were  being  made  at  the  ttana 
seemed  obvious  to  any  eareftU  observer  of 
the  Middle  Bastem  scene. 

M^.  Secretary,  such  aggressiv  prepanttoos 
are  naw  obvlooa  not  only  to  the  carsful  ob- 
snver.  but  ttiay  an  Obvious  to  all  »»««w»tn«.^ 
in  Naaser^  racent  deads  aa  wett  aa  wards. 
For  some  Hmm  your  Departatent  has  been 
turning  the  other  cheek  to  Nasser,  but  wtet 
to   the  result?    He  not  only  oontmute  to,. 
buUd  and  to  aoqtdre  arms  dtopropoatlonaf ' 
to  any  legMmate  dsfenae  needs  of  hto  eeo'' 
nomlcally  hard-preased  pao|>le.  but  he  to  en- 
deavoring   to    acquire    both    nuclear 
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oootmkUooaI  annaiiMBta  from  tb*  Oonmra- 
nlat  bloc.  B*  tbntmm  prtmttT*  wv 
atlUBBi  LvMl  ADA  Um  Mteun  o(  towns  In 
Saudi  AimtoU.  both  ot  wbUih  oountrlw  n- 
o«lT«  alf  nc<  cram  tha  Unltad  BUtm. 

U»7  X  tmptfMaOr  Mk.  Ifr.  flMsntvy, 
wbcthar  yoa  b«T«  any  doabt  that  ttaa  Intant 
of  tta«  OoDfTMi  nndar  preaant  drenniatanoea 
la  that  aid  to  Maaaar  ba  out  off  oomplately? 
And  If  yon  agna  vtth  ma  that  thara  la  no 
doubt  whatavar  about  thla.  would  you  ba 
good  anfwigh  to  adrtaa  ma  what  atapa  you 
ara  taking  or  raoommandlng  to  tennlnata 
mating  oontraeta  with  Naaaar  and  prarent 
any  nnawal  of  them? 

Wannaat  regarda.  and 

BaUare  ma, 

Alwaya  Unoanly,   ^ 

Olatjbs 


June  6,  199$ 


"  aquAuzpTO  retirebcent  pay  of 

THE  ARMED  FOSCBB 

ICr.  CAIl^Air.  ICr.  Speaker,  I  Mk 
mumlmoua  poneent  tlwt  the  gentleman 
tnai  OallfohUa  lUr.  Toimrrl  may  ex- 
tmd  Ma.iymarlcs  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbookd  and  bidude  eztnmeoiu  matter. 

TbB  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

obleetlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
toodudng  legislation  today  which  Is  de- 
avned  to  correct  a  current  Inequity  In 
the  mlUtary  pay  system.  My  bill  Would 
ammd  title  10,  Uhlted  States  Code,  to 
eqwjllae  the  retirement  pay  of  membera 
or  the  uniformed  services  of  equal  rank 
and  years  of  service. 

MOltaiy  personnel  have  suffered  a 
damaging  loss  by  the  failure  of  the  Oov- 
onment  to  honor  Its  obligation,  existing 
1^  reason  of  the  tradition  of  100  yean 
of  usage  and  by  virtue  of  permanent  law 
on  the  statute  books  unto  1963.  to  com- 
pute the  retirement  or  retalnw  pay  of 
the  retired  military  personnel  of  the 
anned  services  on  the  basis  of  the  cur- 
rent baste  pay  of  the  active  duty 
personnel. 

Mmtary  porsonnd  who  fought  In 
Worid  War  n  were  enticed  to  remain  In 
the  service  after  the  war.  They  were 
pnunised  many  advantages  If  they  agreed 
to  remain  In  the  service.  Tbeee  men 
became  the  heart  of  our  postwar  Aimed 
Vvroes.  niey  were  promised  adeqiute 
medical  care  upon  retlranent.  This 
Pfomlse  was  not  fulfilled.  Recently,  the 
Boun  passed  legislation  to  guarantee 
adequate  medical  care  for  retired  mili- 
tary pononnd  and  their  6epmdenta. 

Tbeae  personnel  were  also  promised 
Mequato  pay  upon  retirement  Between 
^9*9  and  IMa,  the  pay  scale  for  mUltaiy 
Mi^toemen  was  extnmdy  Inequitable. 

Since  IMS.  the  Congress  has  approved 
three  pay  raises.  However,  with  the 
elimlnatton  of  the  recomputatton  provl- 
■ton  tor  retired  pay.  the  individual  who 
was  forced  to  suffer  throivh  the  lean 
yaare  between  1M6  and  IMS.  doea  not 
xwetve  the  pay  advantage  whldi  was 
proodsed  to  him  If  he  would  lenaln  In 
the  mmtaiy  after  World  Wte  n. 

Xbope  that  the Ooognis  win  move  to 
eoRWt  thla  Inequtty  and  that  prompt 
aaMon  la  taken  on  this  Iflslatlon. 


ADA  PC«JTICAL  POLICT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CAU.AN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Bfichlgan  [Mr.  O'Haka]  may  ex- 
tend his  remaiks  at  this  point  In  the 
Raooeo  Md  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objeetlan  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 
There  was  no  ohjectkm. 
Mr.  OISARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.%>eak. 
er,  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
in  convention  here  recently  a<fa^ted  a 
number  of  resolutions,  one  of  whkdi  re- 
lated to  the  1966  elections.  In  Its  reeo- 
lutlon,  the  ADA  has  assumed  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  very  responsible  position  with 
regard  to  how  the  organization  will  eval- 
uate candidates  fen-  Ckmgreas. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  some 
quarten  to  base  political  Judgments  only 
on  how  a  candidate  may  stand  on  the 
issue  of  our  Involvement  in  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam.  In  my  opinl<m.  this  is  a 
mistake  because  our  Vietiuun  policy  is 
a  complex  issue  which  lends  itself  to 
varying  interpretaticms  and  opinions. 

It  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  All  Demo- 
wats  do  not  agree,  but  neither  do  all 
Republicans.  It  cuts  across  liberal  and 
cwMervatlve  lines.  We  are  not  all 
"hawks"  or  "dovee." 

Bow  a  candidate  stands  on  Vietnam  Is 
a  major  consideratiwi  to  be  sure,  but 
there  are  other  Issues  which  will  still  be 
with  us  after  the  setUement  we  all  want 
In  Vietnam  has  been  achieved. 

To  dect  or  defeat  candidates  on  this 
issue  alone  would,  in  my  opinicHi,  be 
shortsighted  and  I  was  pleased  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  ADA  on  this 
question. 

For  the  information  of  Membera  of 
Congress  who  may  be  Interested  in  the 
ADA  resolution  on  the  1966  dectlMis.  I 
Include  the  text  as  part  of  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

POUTSCAL  POLICT 

laaa  slsctioiib 

"nxt  1966  Sanatortal  and  CoDgraa8l<»iaI 
alaetlooa  are  oomplez  and  dllBcult.  Praaent- 
day  laauea  ralaa  iKoblema  not  raadUy  n- 
•olred.  Thla  Inoraaaaa  the  liberal  req>onal. 
bUlty,  for  the  major  problem  wUl  be  the  aur- 
vlval  of  the  Uberal  majority  In  Ooograia  and 
the  raalaotlon  of  the  forty-eight  new  Houae 
Ubarala  who  provided  the  crucial  maivln  of 
Totea  for  domeatlo  loglalatlon. 

m  thla  oontezt.  the  19«e  electlona  preaent 
a  algnlflcant  challenge  to  Uberala.  i«i»tn>tMH.%» 
olan^of  poUtloal  parapectlve  and  atratoi^ 
The  erlaaa  In  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 
RapubUo  make  even  more  urgent  the  need 
for  an  enll^tanad  foralgn  poUoy  which  la 
a  demoeratlo.  poilttoal  altamattve  to  ilahttat 
mUltaiy  solntloo  and  authoritarian  com- 
mtmlam.  At  the  aame  time,  the  momentum 
|wi«Ud  by  the  paaaage  of  lagUlatloa  In  the 
»th  OoogrMB.  pcoTldlng  for  a  atart  toward 
wifan  uae  ot  our  human  and  material  i«- 
•oureaa  to  deal  with  praaalng  aooial  needa  In 
olvU  ri^ta.  adueatloo.  eoqxloyment.  health 
and  howaing;  muat  be  vaaUy  extended. 

OooaarvattTe  reactionary  RepubUoana  and 
Domoorata  ara  utaixlng  the  current  poUtlcal 
ollmato  to  oaU,  m  Jlngolst  tradition,  for  -n*!*- 
f^^  aaoalatloa  of  the  war.  WhUe  thay  may 
^was  i^lttary  and  defenae  needa,  thay  warn 
or  Inarttatt.  taga  that  raeantly  enacted  do- 
"**■** be  nduoad  pr  halted,  and 


defeat  of  new  programa  to  deal  wuh 
aootal  and  economic  Inequltlaa. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  few  who  c«M>cee  the 
Admlnlstratlon'a  poaltlon  <m  Vietnam  wotu 
uae  thla  laaue  aa  the  sole  criterion  for  d^ 
termlnlng  poUtleal  policy. 

The  central  qxiaatlon  U  therefore  what 
kind  of  poUtlea  la  etfectlve  for  strengthenlM 
UberaUam.  * 

A  coalition  of  ocganlaed  Uberala,  Necroa 
and  other  minority  groupe.  the  labor  maw. 
ment.  and  Uberal  thinking  foroM  wen  i*. 
aponaible  for  the  defeat  of  Ooldwater  raac- 
Jlon.  Together  with  the  Oongreennen  ttaav 
elected  theae  liberal  foroea  aehiared  tte 
paaaage  of  the  Voting  Rlghta  Act  ot  iMs. 
MMleara  and  Federal  Aid  to  Bementary  aadl 
Secondary  Iducatlon;  Theae  and  oth«  to- 
oompliahmenta  of  the  88th  Oongreas  rerae- 
sent  Important  forward  stepa.  >Cuchi«. 
mains  to  be  done  to  enstira  quality  educatloo 
and  health  c&ra  for  all  Americana,  to  make 
our  cities  beautiful  and  livable,  to  proTlds 
ever-mlarglng  economic  security  for  miiUftn, 
of  Americana,  and  to  promote  an  enUghtensd, 
genuinely  democratic  foralgn  policy  provW- 
Ing  poUtloal  altemaUveS  to  totaUtariaoiBn 
and  military  aolutlona. 

To  enact  programa  dealing  with  thsss 
problems  the  aame  ooaUtlon  needa  to  wnk 
for  the  support  of  a  aubatantlal  body  of 
public  (^inicm.  Aa  in  1946.  a  broad-bassd 
foUowing  la  likely  to  be  gained  by  empbasU. 
ing  both  domeatlc  and  fOT^gn  poUcy.  nia 
oonaerratlTes  ara  attacking  on  both  fronts 
by  advocating  massive  escalation  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  attempting  to  aoutUe  mtan- 
ingful  domeatlo  programa. 

What  la  needed  U  a  reaponalMe  progna 
of  poUtlcal  action  that  will  lend  the  mttwin. 
talento  andaarvloea  of  Ubwala  to  bring  about 
the  moet  nearly  favorable  reault  In  both 
domestic  and  foralgn  policies  for  the  gosk 
of  Uberallam.  What  this  means  in  qMCtfls 
la  that  Uberala  ahould  be  concerned  that 
candldatea  deal  req>onitbly  with  the  Vlat> 
nam  laaue,  but  the  laaue  mtot  not  be  uMd 
to  elect  oonaervatlvea  or  reactionariea  on 
both  domeatlo  and  foreign  iM>^lrlw.  incum- 
bent Uberala,  aapedally  thoae  in  the  trash- 
man  daaa  of  1965,  ara  worthy  of  support 
Oonaervatlvea  of  both  partlaa  In  foreign  and 
domeatlo  poUcy  need  to  ba  houaed. 

Both  foreign  poUcy  and  dcmaatio  issues 
should  be  injected  into  the  1966  electlaoa 
in  the  purauit  of  a  greater  aoolety  at  boms 
and  abroad.  The  teak  for  liberals  In  196t 
la  to  become  even  mora  active  in  praetlosl 
poUtioa.  Our  cause  can  be  strengthened  by 
aleotlng  an  even  mora  Uberal  Ooogreaa. 


June  6,  1966 


SURVEYOR  AND  A  VOTE  FOR  THl 
LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION ACT 

ICr.  CAU^AN.  Mr.  G^waker.  I  sik 
unanimous  cqpsent  that  the  gentleman 
tTom  Michigan  [Mr.  VlviAirl  may  extend 
his  ranai±s  at  this  point  in  the  Rccobb 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJecti(m  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection; 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wedneeday  afternoon.  June  1.  along'wlth 
three  other  membera  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee.  I  Journeyed  to 
the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  in  Pasa- 
dena. Calif.,  to  be  present  at  the  space- 
craft contnd  center  directing  the  Sur- 
veyor spacecraft  during  those  last  few 
erudal  minutes  as  the  Surveyor  ap- 
proached the  moon.  Ibis  oace  effort 
had  been  beaet  in  mrevknis  yean  by  &• 
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(sninable  difficulties  and  delays,  and 
iMd  been  the  subject  of  man  if)  inquiries  by 
oor  committee.  As  you  kno^,  the  land- 
ing of  the  Surveyor  on  the  moon  was  a 
itgnal  success.  Within  mintites,  the  first 
transmissions  of  lunar  photos  from  a 
]JS.  vehicle  resting  on  the  moon's  sur- 
ft»  were  initiated  and  « ecomplished. 
Itfly  in  the  morning  the  I  )Uowing  day. 
le  returned  to  Washingtoi  li  to  partlci- 
p^  in  the  debate  on  HJ^  14050,  the 
library  Services  and  ConsRtictlon  Act. 
DWortunately.  we  arrived  an  hour  too 
btte.  Had  we  arrived  in  time,  I  would 
have  voted  for  the  blU— roUfaUl  No.  123. 
Ibe  bill  passed  336  to  2. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  Ifeave  of  ab- 
leoce  was  granted  to:  [j 

Mr.  RoButTs  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AuiRT) ,  for  today  through  tthursday,  on 
aeoount  of  official  business. 

Mrs.  Mink  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AunT),  for  June  7  through  10,  aa  ac- 
count of  official  business.    ! ' 

Mr.  McliCiLLAN  (at  the  r^uest  of  Mr. 
Albskt),  for  the  remainder,  of  the  week. 
OD  account  of  official  busing. 

Mr.  GUDKB  (at  the  requeiii  of  Mr.  Al- 
BiT),  for  June  6,  on  accoi^t  of  official 
business.  j 

Mr.  Fltnt  (at  the  request  of  Blr.  Davis 
of  (3eorgla) ,  for  Monday,  J  me  6.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business.       T 

Mr.  EiRKBs  (at  the  reqiiest  of  Mr. 
AuiRT),  for  today  througlt  June  8.  on 
SBoount  of  official  business  I 

Mr.  Amnnmo  (at  the  reiluest  of  Mr. 
Puci).  for  today  through  [Wednesday. 
Jnoe  8,  on  account  of  death :  a  the  family. 

Mr.  Stalbattk  (at  the  rechiest  of  Mr. 
AuDtT) ,  for  today,  (m  acooi  int  o^  official 
business.  { 

Mr.  HosMKR  (at  the  reitiest  of  Mr. 
Qbald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  Milanee  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  offidalTbuiBdnees. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  (at'  the  reqUfcst 
of  Mr.  CHaea  of  Illinois),  for  Monday 
June  6,  1966,  aa.  accounjtj  of  official 
business. 


SPECTIAL  ORDERS  Q 

By  unanimous  consent,  i^rmission  to 
iddresB  the  House,  f  ollowln|r  the  leglsla- 
tlve  program  and  any  special  ordera  here- 
tofore entered,  was  grantedj  to: 

Mr.  RoNCALio,  for  15 
to  revise  and  extend  his  . 
Include  extraneous  matter 

Mr.  Weltner,  for  30 
ww;  and  to  revise  and 
Buuts  and  include  extn 

Mr.  GoKSALB.  for  10 


ites,  today; 
and  to 


tomor- 
his  re- 
matter, 
ites.  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^^  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
ntaod  remarks  in  the  CotroucssioHAL 
"COW),  or  to  revise  and  extond  ronatlcs 
*M  granted  to: 

Mr.  RisincK  (at  the  re<itteet  of  Mr. 
Vfot)  and  to  Include  extiHneous  mat- 
tar. 


Mr.  HfXjFiiLD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pucx)  to  Include  an  address  by  Mr.  Mel- 
ius, of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  FXICHAN. 

Mr.  KupRiMAir  during  debate  on  HJl. 
10  today  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

(The  following  Membera  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oaovxa)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Claskhci  J.  Bkowk,  Ja. 

Mr.Coum. 

Mr.  RxmscKK.   ^ 

Mr.  KTTpmicAN. 

(The  following  Membera  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Callan)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  MORKISON. 

Mr.  PowxLL. 
Mr.  DC  LA  Qaxza. 


SENATE  BIIJU3  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
taUe  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  823.  An  act  to  autborlse  tbe  Sacratary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  pubUo  land 
In  Wyoming  to  Clara  Doaler  Wlra;  to  the 
Oommlttea  on  the  Interior  and  xtuminr 
Affaln. 

S.  1016.  An  act  to  amend  tba  Oommunlca- 
tlona  Act  of  1934,  aa  amended,  to  give  the 
Federal  Oommunlcatlona  Commlaalon  au- 
thority to  preacrlbe  regulattona  for  the 
manufaotura.  Import,  aale,  ahlpmant,  or  uaa 
of  devloea  which  cauae  harmf\a  Interferenoe 
to  radio  reception;  to  the  Committee  on  Ih- 
teratate  and  Foralgn  Oommaroe. 

S.  2267.  An  act  to  extend  the  prorlaloaa 
of  tlUe  zm  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  ot 
1968,  relating  to  war  rlak  inauranoe;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interatate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

a  2888.  An  act  to  authorise  the  eractloa 
of  a  memorial  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  Oen.  John  J.  Perahlng;  to  the  Committee 
on  Houae  Administration. 


SENATE  ENROIliED  BIULS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  aimounced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  944.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  oompre- 
henslve,  long-range,  and  coordinated  na- 
tional program  In  marine  adence,  to  aatab- 
llah  a  National  OouncU  on  Ifarlne  Beaourcea 
and  Engineering  Devek^nneut.  and  a  (Tom- 
mlaalon  on  Marine  Sdenoe,  Engineering  and 
Beaourcea,  and  for  other  purpoaea;  and 

S.  1761.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secratary 
of  the  Interior  to  oonatmot,  operate,  and 
maintain  a  third  poweiplant  at  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam.  Columbia  Baaln  project,  Waah- 
Ington,  and  for  other  purpoaea. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  tUs  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  foUowtog  titles: 

H.B.  10461.  An  act  to  authorlaa  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  mterlor  to  transfer  certain 
landa  In  the  State  of  Colorado  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultura  for  recreation  davelop> 
mamt,  and  for  other  puipuaas. 


HJt.  10476.  An  fct  to  retrooede  to  the 
State  of  JTanaaa  ooncurrant  Jiirladlctloa 
over  HaafcirtI  Inatltvte;  and 

HJt.  13264.  An  act  to  dodara  that  99M 
aeraa  of  OoTcmmiaat-owned  land  acquired 
for  Indian  admlnlatnttve  purpoaea  la  held 
by  the  imited  Stotea  In  truat  for  the  Apaoha 
TMbe  of  the  Ifeeealero  Raaervatlon. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agnwd  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  28  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  JUne  7.  1966.  at  12  o'olodc 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2464.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUcr  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  tranamlttlng  a 
raport  of  ravlew  of  air  defenae  equl|Mn«it 
fumlahed  to  and  procured  for  the  BepubUo 
of  Chlxia  xmder  the  mlUtary  aeBlatanee  pro- 
gram. Department  <^  Defenae;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operatlona. 

2466.  A  letter  from  the  OomptroUar  Oan- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  tranamlt^ng  a 
raport  of  review  ot  the  mlUtary  aaatetanoe 
program  for  India,  Department  of  Defenae; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera> 
ttona. 

2466.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defenae,  tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  prc^oaad 
leglaUtlon  to  amend  tttle  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  reapect  to  the  graQe  In  which  cer- 
tain memben  of  the  Armed  Foroea  ara  dla- 
eharged  or  ratlred:  to  the  Committee  on 
Anned  Serrloea. 

2467.  A  letter  ft<om  the  Secratary  of  Com- 
merce, tranamlttlng  the  76th  quarterly  re- 
port covering  the  Oat  quarter  1866,  pursuant 
to  the  proTlalona  of  the  Biport  Ocmtrol  Act 
of  1949:  to  the  Committee  on  «»wM«g  uul 
(Currency. 

2468.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Ooogres- 
atonal  Llalaon.  Agency  for  International  Oa- 
vel(^ment.  Department  of  State,  tranamlt- 
tlng a  copy  ta  the  Agency's  reply  to  the  re- 
port on  audit  of  loan  program  financial 
statements  for  flacal  yean  1862,  1963,  and 
1964  by  the  Acting  Comptn^er  General,  re- 
port (B-188220) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operattona. 

2469.  A  letter  from  the  CompteoUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Statea,  tranamlttlng  a  re- 
port of  potential  aavlnga  by  consoUdatlon  of 
field  organizations  and  faduttea  for  recruit- 
ing mlUtary  personnel.  Department  of  De- 
fenae; to  the  Committee  on  Goremmant 
Operations. 

9470.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Statea,  tranamlttlng  a  re- 
port of  management  of  the  procurement  ot 
major  equipment  and  ralated  apara  parte  by 
the  UJ9.  Marine  Corpa,  DejMU-bnent  of  the 
Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operatlona. 

2471.  A  letter  from  th*  Acting  Chalnnaa, 
Federal  Oommunlcatlona  Commlaalon,  traas- 
mltttng,a  copy  of  the  report  on  baddog  ot 
pending  aiq>Ucatlona  and  hearing  oaaKi,  aa 
of  AprU  SO,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provlalona 
of  PubUo  Law  ^7-664;  tg  the  Committee  on 
Intentate  and  Foralgn  Commerce. 

MVa.  A  letter  from  ttie  OommlaelOBer,  Im- 
migration land  Maturallsaitlon  Sarvloe,  De- 
partment Of  Justioe,  transmitting  a  copy  ot 
in.  order  entered  In  a  certain  caae,  pursuant 
to  the  provlaloaa  of  section  M(c)  of  the  aot 
of  September  11,  1967;  to  the  (Ximmlttee  on 
the  JudlotaQf . 


M-;    :  jt    i< 
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*4f1t.  *  UiUtt  from  tb»  Saaratacr  of  the 
Anny.  tnuMoaltlti^  ft  latter  tnm  tbm  Ohltf 
oCXnginMn.  D9«rtmM«<tf  «lM  Aobt;  dstad 
Mpia  la,  1968.  rataalttlac  «  rapart.  tofakbar 
with  aocompanylng  iw>pa»a  aaA  an  tlluatra- 
tton.  on  a  lattar  raport  on  atfcaiton  Oaak, 
Ban  Matao  County,  Cam ^  aothonaad  toy  tha 
riood  Control  Act  appfovad  July  14.  1960; 
to  tha  Commlttaa  on  Public  Works. 

3474.  A  lattar  from  tha  Baeratary  of  the 
Army,  tranamltttnc  a  lattar  fTooi  the  Cliler  of 
Xncmaara.  I>q>artmant  of  tha  Anny,  dated 
April  11.  1969,  rabmlttlng  a  report,  tocether 
with  aoeompanylng  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Little  Pork  River. 
Minn.,  raquastad  by  a  reaolutlon  of  the  Oom- 
mlttaa  on  Public  Worka,  Bouse  of  Bepra- 
■anUUvea.  adopted  December  14. 19M;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

3475.  A  letter,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
at  inglneeis,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  18.  19M,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  aoeompanylng  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  revleir  of  the  repOTts  on  Ouadilta  River 
U  OotaBnbia,  Ia..  raqueated  by  a  raaOlutlon  of 
the  Cemmlttae  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  July  81, 1957;  to  tha 
Committee  on  PubUe  Works. 

9476.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary. 
Department  of  Wealth.  Bducation,  and  Wrt- 
fare.  tranainltting  a  draft  of  prtyoaed  legtala* 
tlon  to  amend  title  XDC  of  the  Soolal  Security 
Act  ao  as  to  provide  78-peroent  Federal  finan- 
cial partldpatioa  for  any  public  agency^ 
profession  si  medical  paraonnel  engaged  In 
the  administration  of  an  approved  State  plan 
for  medical  assistance:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COfiMXTTEEB  ON  PUB- 
UC   BILU  AMD  RESOLUnONS 

Dtider  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  2, 1906, 
the  following  bill  wa«  reported  on  June  3, 
1M0: 
Mr.  OROBOK  W.  ANDREWS :  CommlttM 
.  on  Appn^utetlons.  HJl.  18488.  A  bill  mak- 
ing approfirlatlons  for  the  leglslatlva  brmneh 
for  the  flaoal  year  ending  June  80,  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
<Rept.  No.  1608).  Raforrsd  to  the  Commlt- 
taa of  tha  Whole  Houaa  on  the  State  of  tha 
ttalon. 

(Submitted  June  8.  iMtfl 

Utader  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports  of 
eommittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MACIX>HALD:  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJt.  6775.  A 
bill  to  prohibit  the  Introduction  into  inter- 
state oommeroe  of  any  shipping  container 
manufactured  In  the  United  States  from  Im- 
ported steel  unlsss  the  rontatner  Is  marked  ao 
aa  to  Indicate  the  country  of  origin  of  the 
steel:  with  amenrtmenta  (Bept.  No.  1609). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
pk>use  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
-  Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJi.  184S1.  A  bUl  to  extend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1961;  without  amend- 
ment  (l^pt.  NO.  1810) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Bouae  ui  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


.PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTICmB 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  pursuant 
to  theorder  of  the  House ot  June  2, 1966, 
the  following  bill  was  introduced  on  June 

By  Mr.  OBOROI  W.  ANDRBW8: 
BJt.  15486.  A  bUl  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 


eadlng  June  80,  1967.  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea. 

[Submitted  June  «,  iM«] 

Under  dause  4  of  rule  XXTI.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.FASCKLL: 

HJI.  15487.  A  bUl  to  esUblish  a  Commis- 
sion on  a  White  Boose  Conference  on  the  So- 
daJ  and  Behavioral  Sciences;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Bducatton  and  Labw. 

H.B.  15458.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Social  Sciences  In  the  Kzecutlve  Office  of  the 
President,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJt.  16489.  A  bUl  to  eeUbUsh  a  National 
Social  Sclepcea  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purpoeea;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Bducatlon  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 

HJt.  15460.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1961,  with  respect  to  the  appUca- 
tlon  of  the  antitrust  tews  to  the  televising 
by  X7BF  stations  of  genua  of  certain  profes- 
sional sports  teams  and  to  enhance  thereby 
the  pnbUc's  opportunity  to  witness  these 
games  and,  further,  to  faster  the  continued 
growth  of  UHP  television  as  needed  lor  a 
truly  nationwide  and  competitive  broadcast^ 
Ing  system;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CALLAN: 

BJL  15481.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  of  1931,  ss  amended,  to 
prohibit  unduly  Influencing  prlcee;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  OC«KLAN: 

BJt.  15463.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  boundarlea 
of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  In  the  State 
of  Arlaana,  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  insular  ACatrs. 
By  Mr.  OONTK: 

BJl.  16468.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  exclude  from  In- 
come certain  reimbursed  moving  expanses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Waya  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DONOBUB: 

BA.  15464.  A  bill  to  offer  means  for  co- 
ordinating State  health  and  welfare  services 
at  the  community  level  by  providing  common 
faellltlee  and  encouraging  their  administra- 
tion of  risments  of  a  comprehenalve  whole; 
to  the  Coounlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.FARBSTXDT: 

BJl.  15465.  A  bill  to  amend  the  mtemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  work- 
ing mother  who  Is  head  d  her  household 
(and  a  widower  or  hiuband  In  certain  cases) 
may  deduct  chUd-care  expensee  In  fuU;  to 
the  Committee  on  Waya  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BARSBA: 

BJt.  15466.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  89.  XftUted 
Statea  Code,  to  provide  (^portunlty  for  sub- 
stitute rural  carriers  In  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice to  work  at  least  3  days  each  month;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OOee  and  Olvll 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BATHAWAT: 

HJt.  15467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1983,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purpoaee;    to  the 
Committee  on  Bducatlon  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  BICKS: 

BJL  15468.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  Invest- 
ment credit  aUowable  with  respect  to  fsclll- 
tlea  to  control  water  and  air  pollution,  and 
to  permit  the  amortlaatlon  of  the  cost  of 
oonstructlng  such  faclUtlse  within  a  period 
of  from  1  to  5  yean;  to  the  Committee  on 
Waya  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  H<»tTON: 
HJt.  16488.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  ot  the 
Public  BtNdth  Service  Act  (the  BlU-Burton 
Act)  so  as  to  douMe  the  amount  authorised 
for  assisting  the  construction  of  nursing 
homss  and  other  long-term-care  facllltlea, 
and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Xnterstate  and  Forrtgn  Oommeroe. 


HJL  18470.  A  btU  to  amend  the  PubUa 
Bealth  Servloe  Act  to  further  promou  SM 
aaslst  In  modernisation  of  hcapltals  and 
other  medical  facllltlea  through  grants  t« 
amortisation  of  Indebtedness  Incurred  for 
that  purpose,  direct  loans,  and  guaranteai 
of  loans,  and  through  grants  for  the  pita- 
nlng  of  such  modernisation,  and  to  autbot^ 
lae  grants  for  development  of  new  technol- 
ogy systems  and  concepts  In  the  provlBloa  d 
health  service:  to  the  Committee  on  JaXe^ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LXNNON: 
HJl.  16471.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  It  of  th* 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  authorize  the 
establlshmmit  and  operation  of  sea-gnmt 
ooUegee  and  certain  educattcm.  training,  end 
research  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.PICKLB: 
B-R.  15473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inunlgrs- 
tl(fc  and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  thst 
the.  labor  clearance  requirements  of  section 
312(a)  (14)  of  &at  act  shaU  not  apply  to 
certain  addlUojlal  aUens;  to  the  ComnUtte* 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SBCREST: 
HJL  15473.  A  blU  to  prohibit  desecratloa 
of  the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TONNET: 
HJL  16474.  A  bUl  to  amend  titie  10 
United  Stiites  Code,  to  equalize  the  retlrs^ 
ment  pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serr- 
Ices  of  equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  oo 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
B3. 15475.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  toi- 
porary  suspension  of  duty  on  stoppers  ef 
cork  suitable  for  wine  bottles;  to  the  Ccn- 
mlttee  on  Way  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TOUNOER: 
BJt.  16476.    A  bill  to  provide  for  certsta 
reorganisations  In  the  Dq>artment  of  Stats 
and  the  Department  of  Bealth.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbi 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  TBOMPSON  of  Texas: 
BJl.  15477.    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ihterlor  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  stage  1  of  the  Palmetto  Bend  reels- 
matlon  project,  Texas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the   C<»nmlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affatra. 

By  Mr.  TOUNO: 
BJl.  15478.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  opersts. 
and  maintain  stage  1  of  the  Palmetto  Bend 
reclamation  project,  Texaa,  and  for  other 
purpoaes;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Interior  and 
Insxilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
BJl.  15479.    A  bill  to  amend  the  Dtstrlet 
of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  196S, 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
BJL  15480.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  recognltioa 
of  the  services  of  the  civilian  officials  and 
employees,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  en- 
gaged In  or  about  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal,"  approved  May  29,  1944,  u 
amended,  so  as  to  provide  benefits  for  cer- 
tain persons  not  now  covered  by  such  set; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ifarlne  ssd 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
BJl.  15481.  A  blU  to  amend  section  107  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  require  certain  stsnd- 
ard*  be  pubilahed  In  the  Federal  Reglstir, 
and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  en 
Interstate  emd  Foreign  Oommeroe. 
ByMr.  CURTIS: 
B.J.  Ree.  1188.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  give  tt' 
feet  to  the  Agreement  for  Facilitating  the 
International  Circulation  of  Visual  and  Aa- 
dltory  Materials  of  an  Educational,  Sclentifle. 
and  Culjtural  Character,  approved  at  Beinit 


June  6,  1966 


on  Ways  and 


is-opoelng 

of  the 

Mjual  rights  for 

Oiinmlttee  on  the 


in  1948;   to  the  Committed 
Means. 

By  Mr.  POOL: 

HJ.  Res.  1159.  Joint   reaohitlon 
«n  amendment  to  the  Ooq^tltutlon 
tmited  States  relative  to 
men  and  women;  to  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Bfr.  COHELAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  073.  Concurrent 
tabllshlng  a  Joint 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of 

H.  Con.  Ree.  674.  Concurrent 
tabUshlng  a  Joint 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to 
Bales. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  675.  Com 
pressing  the  sense  of  the 
epect  to  the  sending  of  dra^ 
the  Indochina  Peninsula; 
on  Armed  Services. 
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resolution  es- 

on  National 
Committee  on 


California: 
reeolutlon  es- 
on  National 
Committee  on 


By  Mr.  8TEKHEH8; 
HJL  15486.  A   blU  for  the  rtftaf  ef  Dr. 
Bermes  Q.  Cuervo;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn,  petlttons 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

395.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Henry  Stoner,  Portland.  Dreg.,  relative  to 
the  conduct  of  extended  research  on  w«gUffh 
profanity,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


-•♦■ 


««to 


resolution  ex- 

C^iligress  with  re- 

to  serve  on 

the  Committee 


MEMO] 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XMif, 

486.  The  SPEAKER  preseiiied  a  memorial 
of  the  Xjeglslatlve  of  the  Ste  as  (tf  California. 
relative  to  completion  of  t^  Los  Angelee- 
Long  Beach  Harbors  Reviie(w  of  Reports, 
which  was  referred  to  th^  ,  Committee  on 
ApproprlatloiM. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rulejaCXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
aeverally  referred  as  f ollov^i : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO:        { 
H.R.  15482.  A  bUl  for  the  Mllef  of  Lee  Wal 
Kan;  to  the  Committee  on  xbe  Judlblary. 

Hil.  15483.  A  bill  for  the(  reUef  of  Carlo 

Schlllro;  to  the  Committee  da  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS:    1  \ 

HJt.  15484.  A  bill  for  thel  relief  of  Dlml- 

trlos  Dimltropouloe;   to  thei  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.  1 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  CdlUado: 
H.R.  15485.  A  bill  to  ai^brize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  fluorspar!  and  f erroman- 
ganese  held  In  the  natlonlil  supplemental 
etockplles;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tfennessee: 
HJt.  15486.  A   bUl   few    ih|»  relief    of   Dr. 
ntomas  V.  Thomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS:  , 
HJt.  15487.  A  blu  for  thi  relief  of  Nam 
Book  Park  and  Mee  Boo  KJth  Park;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  1 
By  Mr.  MOORE:  i 

HJl.  16488.  ^  blU  for  the  rUlef  of  Dr.  AU 
Btjl-Morad;  to  the  Commltliie  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.* T| 

By  ISi.  CHARA  of  miojoU: 
HJl.  15489.  A  blU  for  th<  {relief  of  Aslm 
Husovi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PERKINS: 
Hit.  15490.  A  bill  for  the  ^Uef  of  James 
D.  Stephens;  to  the  Comml  i  «e  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  15491.  A  bill  for  the  r  sUef  of  Gerard 
Verly;  to  the  Committee  on  1 1  le  Judiciary. 

HJt.  15492.  A  bill  for  the  n  il  lef  of  Monlque 
Tumler  Verly;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RTAN: 
HJt.  16493.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Adolphus 


SENATE 

Monday,  June  6, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Stephen 
M.  Young,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJ3..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  turning  to  this  altar  of 
Thy  grace  from  the  divisive  forces  about 
us  which  tear,  and  separate,  and  push 
apart,  help  us  to  go  to  our  diifferent  and 
often  difficult  work  hoplnir  all  things  and 
enduring  all  things.  -^ 

Save  us  from  giving  to  the  task  that 
awaits  us  anything  less  than  our  truest 
and  best. 

In  the  vision  splendor  of  divine  father- 
hood, and  of  human  brotherhood,  may 
we  dream  our  dreams,  fashion  our  lives, 
enact  our  laws,  build  our  Nation,  and 
plan  our  world  until  this  shadowed  earth 
rolls  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light 
and  it  is  daybreak  everywhere. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeoner's 
name.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF   ACTINO   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.  S.  Sot  ATS. 
PaXSmiMT  PKO  TXICPORX, 

Waahington,  DjC.,  June  6. 19S9. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Bon.  Stkprxn  M.  Toviro,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Casl  EUtddt. 
PreaUient  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  TOUNG  of  Ohio  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstieui.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
June  2, 1966.  was  dispensed  with. 


lAESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mwiBMge  from  the  H^use  of  RflDir»«r 
sentotives.  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerics,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  Scoiate.  each 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

8.  Con.  Res.  77.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
tbortalng  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  hearings  on  supplemental  foreign  asstst- 
anoe  for  Vietnam  for  fiscal  1968;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  90.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorise  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
hearings. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  14050)  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  Uie  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  omcurrence  of  the  Senate: 

B.    Con.    Ree.    62.  Concurrent    rttcdutlaa V 
authorizing  the  printing  of  addltlotttt  eoplSft^ 
ot  a  Veterans'  Benefits  Calculator;  .  » 

a.  Con.  Res.   878.  Concurrent   reeolutlon    - 
rdating  to  the  second  Inaugural  of  Abrm?^' 
ham  Lincoln — aimlversary; 

H.   Oon.  Res.   532.  Concvirrent  reeolutlon 
authorizing  the  prtntlng  of  addltloiua  copies 
of  ^use  Rep<^  No.  565  and  Bouse  Report 
.Jtortea  (89th  Cong.,  1st  sees.) ; 

B.  Con.  Res.  579.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  coplee  (tf 
Bouae  Report  No.  973  on  River  and  Barbor. 
Beach  Erosion,  Flood  Control  Projects,  and 
Water  Supply,  of  the  Committee  on  Publlo 
Works; 

K.  Oon.  Res.  680.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
hearings  on  HJt.  6901,  the  Public  Works  and- 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965; 

B.  Con.  Res.  698.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  au- 
thorising the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  additional 
cc^les  of  pcuts  1  and  2  of  Its  heartngs  m- 
tltlsd  "Recent  Federal  Reserve  Actions  and 
Economic  Policy  Coordination**; 

B.  Con.  Res.  699.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  the  Cotutltutlon 
as  a  House  doctunent; 

fl.  Oon.  Res.  600.  Conciinvnt  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  aa  a  Bouse  document 
the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Rag**; 

B.  Con.  Res.  619.  Concurrent  resolution  ati- 
thorlBlng  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  part  2  of  the  committee  print  entitled 
"Conflicts  Between  the  Federal  Researoh 
Programs  and  the  Nation's  Ooals  for  Blghar 
Bducatlon"; 

B.  Con.  Res.  630.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
auth(»lBe  the  printing  of  sddltlonai  copies 
ot  Bouse  Document  No.  190  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress; and 

B.  Con.  Res.  634.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing certain  printing  for  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affaire. 


\ 


Charlee;  to  the  Committee  op 
By  Mr.  SCBISLER 
HJl.  16494.  A  blU  for  th( 
k.  Juanlta  Colllnson;  to  the 
^  Judiciary. 

cm ^777— Part  9 


the  Judiciary. 

reUef  of  lita. 
Coounlttee  on 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  f  rcnn  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


ENROLLED  BILU3  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signjUbure  to  the 
following  enrolled  Mils,  and  ttaegr  wen 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  944.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  oon^rabea- 
slve,  long-range,  and  coordinated  national 
program  In  marine  science,  to  eeUbUsh  a 
National  Council  on  Marine  Reaouroes  and 
Engineering  Development,  and  a  CommUsloa 
on  Marine  Science,  Engineering  and  Re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes;  and 
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8. 17«1.  An  Mi  to  suthortM  tlM  Seentary 
of  the  Interior  to  ooostruct,  operate,  and 
TWinf  iTi  a  third  paiwi  plant  at  tha  Orand 
Ooolaa  Dmb,  Oohnntala  Bailn  projaet.  WariH' 
lacton.  and  'or  other  purpoaaa. 


ROUSE  HTTJi  REFERRED 

The  bill  mSL  14050)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Uhrary  Seryloes  and  Con- 
rtruetlon  Act  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Puldto  Welfare. 


HODBB  CONCURRENT  RBBOLUTIONS 
RSEHBIRRED 

The  following-  concurrent  resolutions 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

H.  Oon.  R«a.  62.  Concurrent  reaohitloD  au- 
tborUng  tbe  printing  aC  additional  ooptea 
at  a  Veterank'  Benellte  Caleolatflr; 

H.  CSgo.  Boa.  373.  Concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  the  second  Inaugural  of  Abraham 
Lincoln — anniversary; 

H.  Con.  Baa.  533.  Concurrent  reeolutUm 
autbortalng  tha  printing  of  additional  oc^laa 
of  Boliae  Report  No.  SM  and  House  Report 
Na  863  (8Bth  Cong..  1st  ssss.); 

H.  Oon.  Bss.  678.  Oononrrant  rasolutlcn 
authoclslBg  the  printing  at  additional  copies 
of  House  Report  Ifo.  87S  on  Blvsr  and  Barber. 
Beach  ttoalon.  Vlood  Oootral  Projecta,  and 
Water  Supply,  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worics; 

H.  Con.  Bss.  660.  Concurrent  resolutlcn 
authortalng  the  printing  at  additional  copies 
of  hearings  on  HH.  8881,  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Boonnmlc  DsTelopment  Act  of  1866; 

H.  Coo.  Bee.  608.  Oonenrrent  restdutlaa 
SMthortalng  ths  printing  f or  ths  use  of  tbs 
Jotnt  Icnumlo  Oommlttss  of  M^tMn««i 
copies  of  parte  1  and  3  of  Ite  hssrlngs  en- 
tltlsd  "Recent  Pederal  aeeeiie  Actions  and 
BoonoBftle  Policy  Goordlaatton"; 

B.  OoB.  Bss.  088.  Conourrent  resolutlan  to 
autboflas  tbs  printing  of  the  OonstltutloB  as 
a  House  dooiuoent: 

H.  OCB.  Bes.  800.  Oonourraat  rescflntlon  to 
aiitboclas  the  printing  ss  a  Booss  documsnt 
the  pamphlet  entlUed  "Our  Flag"; 

H.  Oon.  Res.  618.  Concurrent  reeolntlan 
authorising  ths  printing  of  additional  coplss 
of  part  3  of  the  committee  petnt  sntltlsd 
"Oonfllots  Between  the  Federal  Besearcfti 
Programs  and  ths  Nation's  Ooala  for  Hl^isr 
Bdueattoa": 

H.  Oon.  Bss.  8M.  Ooneurxant  resotntton  to 
authorise  ths  prlntbig  of  additional  coplea 
of  Bouse  Document  No.  180  of  tbs  88th 
Oot^jma:  and 

W  Oon.  Bss.  834.  Ocnonmnt  resolutloo 
authoring  csrtaln  printing  fbr  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


COlfMrXTEB  ICEETINaS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSIONS  ON  JUNE  17  AND 
JUNE  20.  OUTSIDE  TBE  CllTf  OF 
WASHIMGTON 

Iff.  MANSFIELD.  ICr.  Pieddent,  I 
ask  rnianimooB  consent  that  the  8id>- 
oommittee  on  Improrements  In  Judicial 
Maehlnenr  of  the  Committee  on  the  Jn- 
dleiary  be  pecmtttcd  to  meet  (m  June  17, 
1966,  at  San  Frandaoo,  Cblif..  and  on 
June  90,  1900,  at  Lob  Angeles.  CaUf.^ 
during  the  Senate  aeedons  on  those 
dates.     

Hie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objectkm,  it  is  8o  ordered. 


^ "^-lo 


COMMl'ITigE       IflSETINO      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsrau).  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  tiie  SSiboommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monc^Mly 
Tragislatiofn  of  the  Coauxilttee  on  the 
Judiciary  were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  THE  CALL 
OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 
UNDER  RULE  Vm 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manshkld.  and  by 
unanimous  cons^t,  the  call  of  the  Leg- 
Islati^e  Calendar  under  rule  Vm  was 
dLspenaed  with. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATTONS, 
ETC. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

AMXiToifKifT  or  Tout  10,  Vnrrat  Statm  Coos, 
ROJLTVXa    TO    OSADB    IN    Whicr    Cbrain 

MSmmrs  or  tbs  A«w»n  Fobcsb  *»h  Dn. 
CHAioKD  OB  Rsnass 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  trananHtlng  a  draft  of  jaropoaed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United  Stotes 
Coda,  with  reqMct  to  the  grade  in  which 
csrtaln  members  of  the  Aimed  Airces  are 
discharged  or  retired  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

BsroST  OW  KZFOST  CONTIOI. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commeroe. 
trananlttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Ksport  Control,  for  the  Orst  quarter  of  1888 
(with  an  acooo^Mnylng  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  BanMng  and  Currency. 

Bsposr  or  Fdbsai  Ditosit  ImosAiroB 

OOSPOSATION 

A  letter  tTom  the  Chairman,  Federal  De- 
poalt  Xnsunnoe  Corporation.  Watfdngton, 
D.O.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  that  Oorporatlon,  for  the  calendar  year 
1986  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ti^wHwg  m^j  currency. 

CozxsonoN  am  Sua  or  SrAimasD  BsmzircB 
Oara 
A  totter  from  the  Secretary  of  Oommeroe, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
to  provlds  for  the  coUeotlon,  conmtlatlon 
cUttcal  evaluation,  poMlcatlon,  and  sale  of 
■tandard  reference  data  (wltli  soooomsny- 
Ing  papers) ;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Ocomeroe. 

AMBnacsMT  or  Ttiui  za  or  Social  SscDBiTT 
Act 

A  lettw  tmn  ths  Acting  Seorstary  of 
Bsalth,  Bducstlon.  and  WSlfare.  transmitting 
a  draft  of  propoeed  leglslatton  to  amend  tttfs 
ZZX  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
vide 76  percent  Federal  flmm/^tnl  participa- 
tion for  any  ptMlo  agency^  prafe«lonal 
medical  personnel  engaged  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  ai^iroved  Stete  plan  for  medical 
awletance  (with  an  aocompanylns  osDert- 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  FlnanoeT  *"*"'• 

RsTLT  TO  Rspoar  or  OOicpmou.KB  OsmouL 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Oongreaelonal 
Ualson,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment.  Department  of  Stete,  Washington, 
O.O..  transmitting  a  copy  of  that  Dspart- 
msnfs  reply  to  the  report  of  the  ODmptKUer 
Oensral  of  the  United  States,  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  on  March  U,  1886.  on  audit  of 
loan  program  Onanclal  stetemente  for  flacal 
years  1883,  1883.  and  1864  (with  an  accom- 


panying paper) ;  to  the  Oonunmee  on  Qyr. 
emment  Operations. 

RsroBxs  or  CoMFTsouAi  QsmaAX, 

A  latter  from  ths  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  Stetes.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  confidential  report  on  review  of  sir  de* 
fense  equipment  furnished  to  snd  procured 
for  the  Republic  of  China  under  the  military 
aaslstanoe  program  (with  an  acoompanylag 
report):  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Oovemment 
OperatloDS. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  management  of  the  procure- 
ment of  major  equlfmient  and  related  spate 
parte  by  the  \JA.  Marine  Corpa.  D^artment 
of  the  Navy,  dated  June,  1808  (with  an  ac* 
companylng  report);  to  the  Oommlttee  oa 
Govemmsnt  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  ^«port  on  potential  savings  by  coq< 
solldatlon  of  field  organizations  and  facilities 
for  recruiting  military  personnel,  Department 
of  Defense,  dated  June  1960  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

RxpoaT  or  Nationai.  Rrvsas  akd  Haxboss 

CONOKKSS 

A  letter  from  the  Preeldent,  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  Washington^ 
D.O.,  retorting,  pxirsuant  to  law,  for  the  year 
ended  May  30,  1966;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

RxpoBT  ON  AojosncxNT  or  Status  or  a 
Ckbtain  Auxn 

A  letter  from  the  Oommlisioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalisation  Servloe,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  adjuattment  of  stetus  of  Abdul 
Huda  Tajl  Faroukl  (with  an  accompanying 
pa4>er) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicfakry. 

SuBPSMSiOM  or  DsFOKTATioir  or  CxsTAnr 

AUSNS 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  immi- 
gration and  Naturalisation  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmltttng,  pursuant  to 
law.  coptee  of  orders  suspoidlng  deportettoo 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  stetement 
of  the  facte  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  aUen,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  acocmpany- 
Ing  jiapets):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Adxibsxon  Into  trs  UNrrxn  Statbi  or 

CSBTAIN  DxrSCTOa  AUKNS 

A  letter  from  the  Oommlaslaner,  immlgia- 
tlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
ooptes  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  Stetes  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompcmylng  papers) ;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TSKPOSAST  ApinssroN  Into  ths  Umrb 
Statss  or  Csstain  Alikns 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturallaatlon  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  Stotes  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  tbs 
Commlttes  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIAIS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACrXNO  PRK8IDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Stete  of  California;   to  ths  Coounlttee  on 
CoDunsrcs:  ,.  ^   .. 

"AsssMSTiT  Jonrr  BssoLcnow  No.  18— Sstar- 
ora  TO  BxTssiAN  FteBiNo  Ovr  CAUrOSMIA 
"Wheress,  The  economic  value  cf  CaU- 

foRila's  rleh  snd  vsrled  msrine  sport  and 
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oaounerolal  fishery  resources  i  exoeeds  $800 
BiUlion  annually,  thereby  ptovldlng  food, 
jobs,  and  reereatian  for  CallfcnU's  dtlssns; 

"Whereas,  llieve  Is  an  ever  increasing  pos- 
ilbUity  that  Russian  veaselsl  knsy  soon  be 
Aching  the  stodcs  of  fish  that  historically 
ittpport  our  fisheries,  thereby  qsplstlng  them 
beyond  their  capacity  for  replenishment  as 
witness  current  Russian  acilVlties  off  the 
ooaste  of  Alasfca,  Washington,  and  Oregon; 
and  h 

"Whereas,  The  existence  dr  ths  Russlsn 
fleet,  or  any  foreign  fleet,  in  |tne  waters  ad- 
jacent to  our  coast  constltuus  a  real  and 
serious  threat  to  the  IntereeM.  of  all  Amer- 
icans and  the  fishery  resourcej  land 

"Whereas,  The  unrestricted  nSrvest  of  these 
lesources  could  create  severe  and  prolonged 
hardships  to  an  important  sennent  of  Cali- 
fornia's economy;  and  | 

"Whereas,  The  latent  marii^f  resources  off 
our  coast  are  a  valuable  asseti  for  the  future 
which  our  citizens  are  fully  cifpable  of  devel- 
oping and  utillalng;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolt>ed  by  the  Assembly  md  the  Senate 
0/  the  State  of  California,  iolntly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  Stete  of  Calllomia  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Oongre^  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Statee  Stete  Department, 
and  the  United  Stetes  Department  of  the  In. 
terior  to  take  cognizance  of  thjese  recent  de- 
relopmente,  and  to  teke  the  decessary  action 
to  ensvire  adequate  protection  to  the  marine 
resources  whlclvare  of  such  gimt  significance 
to  California,  and  to  step  up  jtbe  program  to 
monitor  the  activities  of  Sovic  C  vessels  off  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  to  keep  lais  stete  fully 
informed  of  such  activities;  ai  la  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Qierk  of  the  Aa- 
lembly  Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Prudent  and  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  istates,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep  -^sentetives,  to 
each  Senator  and  Representeove  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Congress  of  the  bnited  Stetes, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Stete  of  th  >]Unlted  Stetes, 
and  to  the  Secretery  of  the  Interior  of  the 
united  Stetes."  T 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  me  I<egWativo 
of  the  Stete  of  Louisiana;  to  me  Commlttes 
on  the  Judiciary:  T 

"House  Corcokssnt  Bssoi.tnoN  No.  1 

"A  concurrent  resolution  to  iirge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stetes;  to  restore  the 

schools  and 


Word  of  God  to  our  pub: 
institutions 


"Whereas,  the  recent  discontent  and  acte 
of  violence  that  have  occuri^d  throiighout 
the  world  as  well  as  within  tbia  United  Stetes 
liave  caused  the  people  of  our  country  to 
turn  to  Ood  for  comfort  and  junderstanding; 
and  j  ; 

"Whereas,  many  of  us  believe  that  our 
country  was  founded  on  ana  Is  dependent 
upon  the  belief  In  Ood  and  llihe  inalienable 
rights  that  come  only  from  |)1b  bands;  and 

"Whereas,  this  belief  has  beeb  in  the  maln- 
ttream  of  our  entire  history,  as  manifested 
by  the  fact  that  we  proudly  refer  to  our- 
selves as  "One  Nation  Under  God"  and  de- 
clare on  our  coins  that  "In  dpd  We  Thrust"; 
and  I , 

"Whereas,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Stetes  has  ignored  our  history  and 
our  beliefs  in  removing  thei  Holy  Word  of 
Ood  from  the  classrooms  at  our  nation's 
•choola;  and 

"Whereas,  court  acUons  hi)re  been  insti- 
tuted by  godless  forces  to  rem  sjve  reference  to 
God  from  the  Pledge  of  AlMgiance  to  the 
United  Stetes.  to  remove  the  Boiy  Bible  from 
the  courte,  and  to  erase  "In  qioA  We  Trust" 
from  our  coins:  Therefore,  ta  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  ^epretentative* 
of  the  LotUsiaTia  Legislatu  i,  the  Senate 
thereof  concurrin{f  herein,  'wat  the  Oon- 
grees  of  the  United  Stetes  H  hereby  urged 
to  restore  the  Word  of  God  to  the  public 


Instltottons  of  this  nation  by  pasilBg  the 
propoeed  Oonstttutlanal  amendment  now 
before  It,  by  whloh  ths  light  to  voluntsrtly 
participate  In  tha  reading  and  Ustsnlng  So 
prayers  or  biblical  scrlpCurcs  to  our  public 
schools  and  tiM  right  to  asaka  reference  to  a 
belief  in  or  an  Invocation  of  ths  aid  of  Ood 
or  a  Supreme  Being  In  any  governmental  or 
public  document,  proceeding,  activity,  cere- 
mony or  place  or  upon  any  coinage,  currency 
or  obligation  of  the  United  Stetes  shall  be 
guaranteed;  be  it  further 
^  "Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this 
Rasolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representetlves  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stetes,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  all  members  of  the  Louisiana  Delegation 
in  the  Congress. 

"Van.  If.  DsLONT, 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"C.  C.  Atoook. 

"Lieutenant  Oovemor  and  President  of 
theSetMte." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  ths  Legislature  of 
the  Stete  of  Afaryland;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

"HoTTSB  Joint  RssolxtAon  No.  23 — 

BT  DnXOATB  McOONOUOB 

"House  Joint  Resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
grees  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
appropriate  fluids  neoessary  for  ths  con- 
struction of  a  water  impoimdlng  dam  on 
the  Nvth  Fork  of  the  Potomac  River  on 
the    Maryland-West    Virginia    Border    at 
Bloomington,  and  Indicating  the  willing- 
nees  and  ability  of  the  State  of  MSryland 
to  provide  by  appropriate  leglalatlon  for 
this   Stetes'   share   of   the   non -Federally 
financed  portion  of  the  construction  cost 
In  the  event  the  Federal  impropriation  re- 
quires such  participation 
"Whereas,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  area 
and  population  of  the  Stete  of  IiSaryland  Is 
encompassed  within  the  Potomac  River  Bssin 
and  looks  to,  and  depends  upon,  the  Potomac 
River  and  Ita  trlbutarlas  for  water  supply, 
low  flow  augmentation,  recreation,  and  simi- 
lar benefits,  while  at  the  same  tlm«,  needing 
flood  control  protection  In  various  locations, 
and 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  Maryland  ss  a 
whole  Is  vitally  Interested  In  the  malntenanos 
of.  and  Improvemsnte  to,  the  Potomac  Blver 
Basin  in  order  to  assure  bensfito  to  present 
and  future  reeldenta  of  the  Stete;  and 

"Whweas,  by  PubUc  Law  87-674.  87th  Con- 
grees,  HJi.  18273,  October  28,  UMB,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stetee  authorised  the 
United  Stetes  Army  Corps  of  KnglneerB  to 
undertake  the  design  of  an  Impoundment 
project  In  the  Potomac  Blver  Basin  In  ths 
Bloomington  area,  generally  known  as  the 
Bloomington  Dam  Project,  for  multi-use  pur- 
poses, such  as  flood  control,  low  flow  aug- 
mentetlon.  water  supply  and  recreation;  and 
"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
Stetes  Lb  to  consider  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  construction  of  the  project  at 
an  early  date;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Stete  of  Maryland  imder- 
stands  that  the  Federal  legislation  for  ths 
Bloomington  Dam  Project  may  require  that 
a  portion  of  the  construction  ooste  be  al- 
located to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  increased 
water  supply  which  is  e;q>ected  to  be  mads 
available  thereby,  such  bensflolarles.  includ- 
ing ths  State  of  Maryland,  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  the  Coounonwealth  of  Vlr^nla.  and 
the  District  of  Colxunbia;  and 

"Whereas,  The  General  Assenably  of  Mary- 
land beUeves  that  the  Bloomlngtoa  Dam's 
expected  and  contemplated  beneflte  are  of 
sufllclent  Importance  that  assurances  should 
be  made  of  the  State's  Interest  in  the  project 
and  of  Ite  wlllingneas  to  appropriate  funds  If 
neoessary  to  advanoe  on  behalf  of  Ite  poUfe- 
Ical  subdivisions  and  agency  benefldsrlss 


thslr  rsm>scttrs  shsrss  of  non-Fedsranjr  *< 
nanced  portion  of  the  oonArocSlon  costs; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  Osaeral  Assembly  of  Msry- 
land  undsistandB  that  the  Qovemccs  of  ths 
State  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Oommon- 
wealth  of  Virginia  and  the  Oommlsatoners  of 
the  District  oC  Cohnnbia  are  slmllsrly  con» 
slderlng  nasasures  to  Indicate  their  reapeetlvs- 
States'  and  JuilsdIctlODS'  interest  In  ths 
Bloomington  Dam  Project  and  an  ability  on 
ths  part  of  their  reqiectlve  pohtleal  sub- 
divisions and  agencies  to  pay  thslr  req>sotlvs 
shares  of  the  non-FederaUy  financed  pcrttan 
of  the  construction  coste;  now  therefore,  ta* 
it 

"Retolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland,  That  ths  Congress  of  the  Unltad- 
States  be  requested  snd  urgsd  to  spproprlate 
as  expeditiously  ss  possible  funds  neeeesary 
to  proceed  with  the  early  oonstruetton  of  tbe^ 
Bloomington  Dam  Projeotf  jnd  be  It  further* 

"Resolved,  That  In  ths  srent  the  Fsderal 
Legislation  appropriating  money  for  ths  oon- 
struotion  and  (iteration  of  the  Bloomington 
Dam  Project  requires  financial  partldpatlon 
in  a  portion  of  suoh  coste  by  the  stetes  snd 
Jurisdictions  abutting  the  River,  the  State 
of  Maryland  will  by  appropriate  legislation 
provide  for  this  State's  fair  share  of  suob 
non-FederaUy  flnanosd  portion;  and  be  1% 
further 

"Besotoed.  That  ths  State  oC  Maryland  rs- 
commsnds  and  auggeste  that  ths  Ststa  of 
Wsst  Virginia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  District  of  Columbia  slmllsrly 
indicate  their  wlllingneas  to  pay  thslr 
req>ectlve  fair  shares  of  the  non-FederaUy 
financed  portion  of  the  Bloomington  Dam 
Project,  It  the  Federal  leglalatlon  does  not 
provide  for  the  total  construotlcm  cost;  snd 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  nxat  oaplaa  at  this  Jotnt  rs»~ 
solution  bs  sent  to  the  President  of  ths. 
United  Stetes  Sraato,  Ths  Speaker  of  tbs 
Houas  of  Representetlves,  saoh  membsr  of 
tbs  Msryland  Delegation  to  the  Unltsd 
Statea  Congress,  to  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  to  the  Potomac  River  Basin  Advlscry 
Committee,  aU  under  the  Great  Seal  of  ths 
Stete  of  Msryland." 

A  joint  resolution  of  ths  Lsglslatxirs  of  the 
State  of  Maryland;  to  ths  Oonunlttee  on  ths 
Judldary: 


"SswATB  Jonrf  BasoLonow  No.  8— Br 

PSSSUtXMT    (LSQISLATrVB  COOWCIX.) 

"Joint    Resolution    ratifying    a    propossd 
smsndmsnt  to  ths  Oonstttntlon  of  ths 
United  Statss  relating  to  succession  to  ths 
Presldsncy  and  Vies  Presldsncy  and  to 
oases  where  ths  Prestdsnt  Is  unabls  to  dls- 
ehsrgs  ths  powers  and  duties  of  his  oflBes 
"Whereas,  The  89tb  Congress  of  ths  XTnitsd' 
States  hss  psssed  a  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  ths  Constitution  of  ths 
Uhlted  States  resting  to  the  succession  to 
the  Presldehcy  and  Vice  Presldsncy  and  to 
the  case  of  the  Inability  of  the  President  to 
dlsidiarge  his  powers  and  duties  of  ofllce;  and 
"Whereas,  Tills  Jotnt  Resolution  pssssd  th* 
Senate  of  the  Unltsd  Ststss  on  Juns  80, 1988. 
paassd  the  House  of  Bepreaeatattvss  of  ths 
united  States  on  July  8.  1068,  snd  now  hss 
besn  submitted  to  a  vote  of  ths  Statss;  snd 
"Whereas.  The  State  of  Msrylsnd  wlsliss 
to  ratify  this  proposed  amendznent  to  tbs 
Constitution  of  ths  Uhlted  States  whl^ 
wlian  ratlfisd  by  tbs  IsgUdstures  of  thrss- 
f ourths  of  ths  ssveral  statss,  shaU  bs  valld- 
to  an  Intento  and  purposes  ss  part  of  th» 
Constitution  of  ths  United  Stetes,  ylz: 


-  'Beotton  1.  In  case  of  tiM  rsmoral  of  tbir^ 
Plssldsnt  from  ofllos  cv  of  his  death  or  realg»  - 
nation,  ths  Vies  Freatdent  shaU   beoom* 
Preridant. 

**  'See.  2.  Wbsnsvsr  tltsrs  Is  a  Tseaney  ta 
ths  ofllce  of  ths  Vice  Prasldsnt,  tbs  PrssUlsnt 
ShaU  nominate  a  Vies  Pxssldsnt  who  Sbsa 
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upon  coxtHaomtaaa  tif  «  m^Jatttf 
vBt*  of  both  HouMB  at  Ormgum 

"  'S«c.  3.  Wbancvcr  tho  Prwidant  tnoamlti 
to  th*  Fraldant  pro-tmapon  at  th*  «»t»«)H^ 
■ad  tiM  SpMlur  of  tbo  Boom  of  ni|iiMiiiita 
ttw  hla  vilttan  daoUiwtton  that  IM  la  niubla 
to  diaeharf*  the  povon  and  duttca  of  hla 
oflioe.  and  ontu  he  tnmamlta  to  tham  a 
wilttan  declaration  to  the  contrary,  such 
powan  and  dnttea  ahaU  be  dlaeharged  by  the 
Vice  Prealdent  aa  Aottn^  Preridant. 
"'floe.  4.  Whenerer  the  Vice  Prealdant  and 
a  majority  of  either  the  principal  ofloera  of 
the  exacutlye  departmante  or  of  aoch  other 
body  aa  Oongreaa  may  by  law  provide,  trana- 
mlt  to  the  Prealdent  pro  tempore  of  the  8en> 
ate  and  the  Speaker  cf  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
aantatlTaa  their  written  daelaratlon  that  the 
Prealdent  la  unable  to  dlaoharga  the  powera 
and  dutlee  of  hla  oOoe,  the  Vice  Prealdent 
ahaU  Immediately  aaaume  the  powera  and 
dntlea  of  the  oOoe  aa  Acttng  Prealdent. 

"Ilieraafter,  when  the  Prealdent  trana- 
mlta  to  the  Prealdent  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae  ca  Rep- 
raaentatlvea  hla  written  declaration  that  no 
inability  exlata,  he  ahaU  reaume  the  powera 
and  duttea  of  hla  oiBce  unleea  the  Vice  Pteal> 
dent  and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal 
oAoera  of  the  executive  department  or  of 
auch  other  body  aa  Ooagreee  may  by  law  pro- 
vide, tranamlt  within  four  daya  to  the  Pi«al> 
dent  pro  tempore  cf  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  cf  the  Houae  of  Repreeentotlvea  their 
written  declaration  that  the  Prealdent  la  un- 
able to  dlacharga  the  powera  and  dutlea  of 
hla  office.  lltOTeupon  Oongreaa  ahaU  decide 
the  laaue.  aaaambllng  within  torty-elght 
hours  for  that  purpoee  If  not  In  eeealon.  If 
the  CX>ngreea,  within  twenty-one  daya  after 
receipt  of  the  latter  written  deolaraUon.  or. 
•  If  Oongreaa  la  not  In  aeealon.  within  twenty- 
one  daya  after  Oongreaa  la  required  to  aa- 
aemble,  determlnea  by  two-thlrda  vote  of 
both  Houaes  that  the  Preeldent  la  unable  to 
dlaoharge  the  power*  and  dutlea  of  hla  oOtee, 
the  Vice  Prealdent  ahaU  continue  to  dla- 
charge  the  aame  aa  Acting  Preatdant:  other- 
wlae.  the  Prealdent  tfiaU  reaume  the  powera 
and  dutlea  of  thla  oOce.'  Now,  therefore 
belt. 

"JtefoJoed  by  th€  OenenU  A$$«mblp  of 
Jrarylamt.  That  the  foregoing  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Oonatltutlon  of  the 
United  SUtee  la  ratified  by  the  State  of 
Maryland  to  all  Intenta  and  purpoaea  aa  a 
part  of  the  ConaUtutlan  of  the  United 
Stataa:  and  be  it  furthv 

"Jteaoived.  That  the  Ooremor  of  the  State 
Of  Maryland  la  requeeted  to  forward  authen- 
tic ooplee  of  thla  Beaolutlon.  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Mtfyland,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Stata  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  praaldlng  oOoer  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Statea,  to  the  Weaker  of  the  Houae 
of  Repreeentatlvee  of  the  UxUted  Statea.  and 
to  the  Admlnlatrator  of  Oenaral  Servloee  of 
the  United  Statea." 

Two  raaolutlona  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Maryland;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  tha 
Judiciary: 

"BBtAtm  BMmoLxmoti  Jfo.  t 
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"Senate  Saaotntton  mamoilaUaIng  the  Oon- 
greaa of  tha  United  Stataa  to  prt^wae  an 
amendment  to  the  Pint  Amendment  to  tha 
Oonatltutlon  of  the  UBlted  Stataa  In  order 
to  reverae  recent  dedalona  of  the  Supreme 
iXwrt  ntwKieniIng  freedom  of  religion  ^»m< 
to  reetore  the  PIrst  Amendment  to  the 
Oonatltutlon  to  the  Intent  and  purpoae 
ofltadraftamen 
"Whereas, 

"Ttie  PIrat  Amendment  to  the  Oonatltatlon 
of  tha  Unttad  States  adopted  In  the  late 
etghtoenth  oentury  aa  part  of  the  BtU  of 
BIghte  provided  In  tta  terms  that  the  Oon- 
giaaa  'ahall  make  no  law  reapeotlng  an  astab- 
llahment  of  religion,  or  protalbttlng  tha  traa 


"Abuadaat  and  dstaUed  documentary  evl- 
denee  may  be  oMed  fMm  the  aaveral  State 
Ooostltttttoiis  In  tha  late  nlgtitewUli  century, 
the  wrtttngs  of  oontomporary  poUtloal 
theonats.  and  the  hlstorloal  background  of 
the  period  to  demonstrate  beyond  ressonable 
doubt  that  In  the  proposal  of  thla  amend- 
ment by  the  Onngraaa  and  In  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  by  the  people,  all  that 
was  Intended  was  that  the  Oongreaa  ahould 
In  no  manner  attempt  to  T^^J'Mih  a  state 
church  In  the  sense  In  which  the  Chur^  of 
England  then  was  the  eetahllshed  religion 
in  the  BrtUh  Isles. 

"All  theee  sources  trom  the  eighteenth 
oentury,  as  well  as  generatlODs  of  writers  on 
the  meaning  and  Intent  of  the  Constitution, 
made  It  abundantly  clear  that  the  Plist 
Amendment  was  not  Intended  ever  to  apply 
to  the  statee  of  this  Union  and  that  It  was 
never  Inimded  as  a  bar  to  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  by  the  people. 

"I>urlng  recent  years,  there  has  been  a 
series  of  opinions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  which  have  completely  dis- 
torted and  mlaappUed  the  original  Intent  and 
meaning  of  the  Plrat  Amendment.  Theee 
opinions  are  w^  known.  One  of  them  pro- 
vided that  a  simple  non-sectarian  prayer 
could  not  be  drafted  and  applied  by  school 
officials  In  the  State  of  New  York  for  use  In 
the  schools  there.  A  later  opinion  negated 
the  requlremente  that  the  Bible  be  read  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer  be  recited  In  dwmtooam. 

"Still  another  and  very  recent  Supreme 
Court  opinion  had  the  effect  at  outlawing  the 
Bln^e  and  unlversaUy  known: 

"  'God  U  great.  God  Is  good 
And  we  thank  Him  for  our  food.' 

"There  have  been  other  rulings  In  the  field 
of  religion  ^rtilch  vastly  disturb  our  people. 
One  of  them,  for  example,  declared  Invalid 
the  conviction  in  a  homicide  case  on  the 
ground  that  the  prospective  lurors  had  l>een 
required  to  attest  to  their  beUef  In  a  Supreme 
Being. 

"Tl>ese  and  other  comparable  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Cavat  are  weU  known.  Tlie  In- 
tent and  purpoee  of  our  people  In  adopting 
the  Pim  Amendment  are  well  known.  What 
Is  leea  ^aally  underatood  U  the  Intent  and 
dealgn  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt  of  the  United 
Statee  in  tinning  Its  back  upon  the  dear 
purpose' of  our  people  and  In  effect  re- writing 
tha  provisions  of  the  Plrat  Amendment  of 
tha  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"The  point  need  not  be  labored.  The 
Supreme  Court  In  our  system  of  government 
was  never  Intended  thus  to  re-wrlte  the 
Constitution. 

"Nevertheless,  we  are  a  law-abiding  people 
and  we  wisely  have  counseled  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  to  obey  the  Oon- 
stttuQ«i  as  Interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

"Accordingly,  and  no  matter  how  much  we 
may  disagree  with  the  Interpretation  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  this  Instance,  there  is  no 
point  in  answering  ueurpatlon  with  further 
usurpation.  The  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
Und  therefor  Is  requesting  that  the  Congren 
of  the  United  States  propose  to  the  several 
■tates  an  ameixlment  to  the  Plrst  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  wlU  have  the 
effect  of  recalling  the  recent  series  of  unfor- 
tunate decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  and 
of  restoring  the  meanings  of  the  Plrat 
Amendment  to  that  of  the  draftamen  who 
framed  It  and  of  the  aoverelgn  people  who 
adopted  It;  now  therefore,  be  It 

"Xeaolved  by  the  Senate  of  Maryland.  That 
this  body  respectfully  memorlallBes  the  Oon- 
grees  of  the  United  Statee  to  formulate  and 
adopt  a  propoeal  for  the  amendment  of  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Uhttad  States  to  restore  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  purpose 
Intended  by  our  pec^de  when  it  waa  framed 


and  mOoptea  In  the  late  eighteenth  centurr 
and  be  It  further 

"itesotoed.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sea. 
ate  Is  directed  to  eend  copies  of  this  RescAn, 
tlon  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  nmted 
States  as  presiding  officer  in  the  Senate  of  the 
united  States,  the  l^ieaker  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentatlvee  In  the  Congreea  of  the 
Umted  States,  each  member  of  the  Maryland 
Delegation  In  the  two  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  In  each  of  the  several  states  of 
this  union. 

"By  the  Senate,  AprU  4. 1906. 

"Read  and  adopted. 

"By  <mler.  J.  Waters  Parrlsh.  Seeratary. 
"Wic.  S.  Jameb. 
"President  of  the-Sertate. 
"J.  Watibs  PaaxiBK, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

"SXNATX  RKSOLtmON  NO.  4 

"Senate  ReaoluUon  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Maryland  memorializing  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Statee  to  Interpret  and 
apply  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Cod- 
sUtuUon  of  the  United  States  In  the  man- 
ner Intended  by  those  who  framed  that 
amendment  and  by  the  sovereign  peopla 
who  adopted  It 

"Whereas,  The  General  Assembly  of  tbs 
State  of  Maryland,  representing  one  of  tt>e 
thirteen  original  colonies,  speaking  as  tbs 
voice  of  a  leglslaUve  tradition  which  extends 
without  a  break  back  to  the  year  1636,  and 
voicing  the  concern  of  millions  upon  millloni 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  to  construe  and  apply  the 
religious  precept  contained  in  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  In  the  manner  intended  by 
those  who  framed  the  language  of  that 
amendment  and  understood  at  the  tiT'i'  by 
the  people  who  adopted  It. 

"A  series  of  basic  decisions  within  recent 
years  has  completely  changed  the  meaning 
and  the  application  of  this  portion  of  the 
Plrst  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  the 
precepto  now  adopted  and  applied  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Interpretation  of  the  First  Amendment,  tbe 
pec^e  of  this  country  should  make  no  'mis- 
take In  recognizing  that  In  adc^tlng  these 
current  Interpretations  of  the  First  Amend- 
mente,  the  Supreme  Court  in  actual  effect 
has  amended  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

'"The  people  oS  this  great  nation  also 
should  make  no  mistake  in  recognizing  that 
In  our  system  of  self-government,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  TTnited  Statee  was  not 
meant  to  exercise  a  power  of  amending  the 
Constitution  and  that  any  such  exercise  of 
power  Is  a  serious  derogation  of  our  principles 
of  government. 

"The  series  of  cases  concerning  the  exercise 
of  religion  and  purporting  to  construe  tbe 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  began  a  niunber  of  years  ago 
when  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  public 
school  children  In  the-  State  of  New  York 
could  not  be  allowed  to  recite  a  simple  and 
non-sectarlan  prayer  which  did  nothing  more 
than  recognize  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Statea. 

"T%at  first  dedslofi  was  handed  down  In 
the  yettf  lINta.  A  year  later,  the  Supreme 
Court  overthrew  rules  rsquirlng  Bible  read- 
ing and  the  reeltatton  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  m 
classrooms. 

"Very  recently,  on  December  13,  1965.  the 
Supreme  Court  extended  Ite  ban  on  prayers 
In  schools  to  Include  a  voluntary  recitation 
of  a  prayer  by  kindergarten  children.  Thli 
decision  came  In  an  Indirect  ruling  Involving 
a  refuaal  to  revtow  auch  a  ruling  made  by 
a  lower  court. 
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"In  this  latter  case,  ther^ 
prayer  recited  by  klndergar^n 
fore  they  were  served  milk 
ing  school  hours.    This  pi»^ 
pie  and  universally  known: 

"  'God  Is  great,  God  Is  goo4 
And  we  thank  Him  for  oUT  food.' 

"School  officials  had  refused  to  permit  the 
continued  recitation  of  this  simple  affirma- 
tion to  the  existence  of  DeHy.  and  a  group 
of  parenU  In  New  York  C|1^  brought  suit 
In  an  effort  to  reqiilre  thsk  their  children 
Bight  continue  to  recite  tms  prayer.  Tbe 
parents  who  sought  to  have  these  simple  re- 
ligious exercises  contlnuedl^ncluded  Prot- 
estants, Roman  Cathbllos,  Jfw*>  9^m^  Orth- 
odox, and  Armenian  Apostqilcs.  i"  They  said 
that  the  principal  of  the  kindergarten 
school  had  barred  the  free.fxerclse  of  reli- 
gion, but  the  court  ruling,  ^ibsequently  af- 
firmed by  a  refusal  to  revli 
school  authorities  acted  1( 
classroom  prayers  as  a  viol 
Amendment. 

"This  serlee  of  rulings 
Court  has   gone  hand-In- 
rulings  Involving  a  referem 
public  affairs.     A  case  wh: 
Supreme  Coiut  from  the  8 
held  that  a  belief  in  God 
quired  of  a  notary  public.     I 

"Very  recently,  and  following  decisions  of 
ths  Supreme  Court,  the  Co^t  of  Appeals  of 
Maryland   Invalidated  a 
Criminal  Court  of  CecU 
lyospectlve  Jurors  were  req 
s  belief  in  God.     The 
Buddhist,  complalmid  on  ap] 
vlction  thereby  was  unla' 
of  Appeals  upheld  the  con 

"In  earljr  January  1966, 
(or  Baltimore  County  gran 
new  trial  for  a  man  who  t: 
ously  had  been  sentenced 
ment  for  the  slaying  of 
month  of  June  1963.  Th^j  victim  of  this 
convicted  murderer  waa  Blaln  In  a  Pulaakl 
Highway  motel.  Three' dajnlater,  the  man 
convicted  surrendered  to  I  iBaltimore  City 
police  and  told  police  whraa  |the  body  of  the 
victim  could  be  found.  | 

"This  convicted  murderer  now  has  noted  a 
further  appeal  on  the  ground  that  ]\irors 
who  participated  In  his  codvictlon  had  been 
required  to  express  a  belief  {fi  God  as  a  con- 
dition for  their  becoming  Uurors. 

"The  reasoning  In  these  Shd  other  similar 
cases  stems  back  to  a  comh|ete  mlslntepre- 
tation  and  misapplication  p^  the  provisions 
of  the  First  Amendment  toi^ie  Constitution 
cf  the  United  States. 

"The  First  Amendment  |i^  included  In 
the  group  of  the  first  ten  s^sndmente,  ever 
since  known  and  referred  ^  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights.    The  BiU  ot  RIghtf  iwas  not  In  the 
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states'   constitutions,   but 
very  clear  that  the  BUI  of  BtChte  i^pandod  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  ti^'  ^°^  meant  to 
apply  to  the  states. 


"Tha  Pint  Amendment  was  spedflcajly 
drafted  and  adopted  In  reference  to  Uw  his- 
torical fact  that  Ughteanth  Century  Kngland 
had  officially  adt^ted  the  Church  of  Kngland 
aa  a  national  church.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  tbe  Pint  Amendment  provided  that  the 
Congress  'shall  maks  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. . .  .* 

"A  significant  nimiber  of  state  constitu- 
tions in  the  late  Klghteenth  Century  already 
had  essentially  similar  provisions. 

"For  example,  the  Constitution  of  ths 
State  of  New  York  adopted  In  ITH  abrogated 
all  laws  which  'may  be  construed  to  estab- 
lish or  maintain  any  particular  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  or  their  mlnlstera.' 

"The  New  Jersey  Constitution  of  1T76  de- 
clared that  'there  shall  be  no  establishment 
of  any  one  religious  sect ...  In  preference  to 
another.' 

"The  DeUware  Constitution  of  1776  for- 
bade the  'establishment  of  one  religious  seot 
In  this  state  In  preference  to  anothsr.' 

"The  Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1776 
prohibited  ounpulsory  attendance  at  or  sup- 
port of  churches. 

"The  Maryland  Constitution  of  1776  for- 
bade compulsory  church  attendance  or  aup- 
port. 

"Other  examples  could  be  dted.  It  Is 
crystal-clear,  and  so  far  as  this  General 
Assembly  knows  never  contested,  that  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Insofar  aa  It 'spiles  to  the 
establishment  of  religion  and  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion,  was  drafted  and  adopted 
against  this  well-known  Eighteenth  Century 
background. 

"It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  at  the  Con- 
stitutional Conventton  in  1787,  James  Madi- 
son proposed  that  the  BUI  of  Rlghte  should 
be  drafted  so  as  to  apply  to  the  states  as  weU 
as  to  the  federal  government.  This  proposi- 
tion was  speciflcaUy  discussed  and  spedflcaUy 
rejected. 

"Following  the  obvious  Intention  of  the 
sovereign  people  In  adopting  the  First 
Amendment  and  other  portions  of  the  BUI 
of  Rlghte,  the  Supreme  Court  for  many  years 
held  that  no  part  of  the  BiU  of  Rlghte  Im- 
posed any  restraint  upon  the  states.  In  the 
case  of  Barron  vs.  Baltimore  in  1833,  Chief 
Justice  MarahaU  pointed  out  that  the  amend- 
mente  In  the  Bill  of  Rlghte  'contained  no  ex- 
presslon  Indicating  an  Intention  to  apply 
them  to  the  state  govsmmente.  This  court 
cannot  so  apply  them  .  .  .' 

"This  decision  was  followed  In  1846  In  the 
case  of  PennoU  vs.  Pint  Mimldpallty  of  New 
Orleans  in  which  the  Supreme  Covirt  held 
that  'the  Constitution  mskes  no  provision  for 
protecting  the  dtlsens  of  the  respective  stetss 
In  their  rallglous  Ubertiea;  thla  la  left  to  the 
state  constitutions  and  laws;  nor  Is  there  any 
inhibition  Imposed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  this  respect  on  the  stetes.' 
"In  the  late  iseo's,  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment was  added  to  the  ConstituttcMi  of  the 
United  States.  It  provided  In  part  that  'no 
state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shaU  abridge  the  privileges  or  Unmunlties  of 
dtlzens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shaU  any 
state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
pr<^perty  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  Ite  Jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.' 

"Beginning  din-lng  the  19ao's,  the  Supreme 
Court  began  a  series  of  Judldal  holdings  to 
the  general  effect  that  by  a  combination  of 
tbe  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  of  the  first 
ten  amendmente,  provlalona  In  the  BIU  of 
Rlghte  are  appUcable  to  the  states  as  weU  as 
to  the  federal  government.  ThU  doctrine 
has  been  suocesalvely  extended  during  a  series 
of  cases  Involving  one  or  another  of  the  pro- 
visions In  the  BiU  of  Rlghte. 

"Obviously,  when  the  BIU  of  Rl^te  was 
adopted  in  tbe  early  1790's,  the  people  of  this 
co\mtry  had  no  remote  Idea  that  there  would 


ever  be  a  Fourteenth  Amendment  aa  adopted 
lnttMl«tol88(ra. 

"Just  as  obviously,  as  one  may  datarmla* 
from  the  debate  on  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment  prior  to  Ite  adoption  In  the  late  I860'*, 
the  people  at  that  latter  time  had  no  in- 
tention of  thus  construing  together  the  new- 
ly-adopted Foxxrteenth  Amendment  and  tbe 
earlier  BiU  of  Rights. 

"It  remained  for  the  Supreme  Court  in  Ua 
wisdom  beginning  In  the   19a0's  thus   t»*=v. 
amend    the    Constitution    of    the    UnitCt^^ 
States. 

"This  General  Aaaembly  rapeate  with  >•• 
apect  to  the  series  of  cases  which  In  effaet 
deny  any  official  cognteance  In  our  puhUe 
proceedings  of  ths  existence  of  Ddty,  that  the 
Issue  is  not  whether  there  Is  a  Supreme 
Being.  The  laaue  ia  not  whether  referanoe 
to  a  Supreme  Being  wUl  Improve  our  aenae 
of  religion.  The  Issue  is  not  whether  prayen 
in  a  public  seh«tol  wlU  benefit  children.  Tlie 
Issue  Is  not  whsther  a  juror  who  atteete  to 
his  beUef  In  God  Is  a  better  Juror  than  one 
who  does  not  make  this  attestation. 

"The  simple  issue  Is  that  In  adopting  tha 
Plrst  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tha 
United  Stetes  the  people  meant  only  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Statee  should  not 
adopt  any  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  nllglon  or  prohibiting  the  free  exerdae  of 
religion. 

"As  a  corollary  to  this  Issue,  there  Is  the 
further  Issue  that  the  sovereign  people  in 
adopting  their  Constitution  provided  a  means 
whereby  It  may  be  amended.  They  did  not 
provide  that  amendmente  be  made  by  the 
Suprenw  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  It  is 
a  debasement  and  defilement  of  the  rlghte  of 
a  democratic  people  under  a  repubUc  form 
of  government  that  we  should  thus  be  ruled 
by  Judicial  fiat  through  an  oligarchic  group 
not   responsible    to   tbe   electorate. 

"The  infringement  upon  the  righta  and 
processes  of  democracy  made  In  this  s«les  of 
cases  Involving  tbe  First  Amendment  has 
been  acoon^ianled  by  cases  in  other  areas  of 
the  law,  and  in  totality,  these  dadslons  of 
the  Supreme  Coiut  have  troubled  miUlona 
of  our  people. 

"The  concern  of  the  American  people  for 
theae  recent  trends  in  the  Supreme  Court 
has  nowhere  been  expressed  better  than  by 
the  Committee  on  Federal-State  Relation- 
ships of  the  Confennce  of  Chief  Justices. 
The  membership  of  this  Comnalttee  Induded 
the  Chief  Justice  In  the  highest  court  in  ths 
States  of  Georgia,  Maryland,  Msssachusatte, 
Michigan.  Mlnnesote,  New  York,  Oregon. 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  Wisconsin. 

"Siirely,  no  group  of  penon  could  approach 
these  decisions  oS  the  Supreme  Court  with 
more  learning  and  erudition,  ttosldsnte  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  have  taken  particular 
pride  in  the  fact  that  the  Honorable  ftad- 
erlck  W.  Brune,  now  retired  as  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland,  served 
as  Chairman  of  this  gro\4>. 

"Portions  of  the  report  of  this  Oonunltte* 
are  worth  the  sober  consideration  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  entln  country: 

"  'It  Is  a  part  of  our  obUgation  to  seek  to 
uphdd  respect  for  law.  We  do  not  ballave 
that  this  goee  so  far  as  to  Impose  upon  oa 
an  ObUgation  of  silence  when  we  find  our- 
selvee  unable  to  agree  with  pronouncemente 
of  the  Supreme  Court  (even  though  we  an 
bound  by  them),  or  when  we  see  trends  In 
decisions  of  that  Court  which  we  think  wUl 
lead  to  unfortunate  resulte.  We  hope  that 
the  expression  of  our  views  may  havs  soms 
value.  They  pertain  to  matters  which  di- 
rectiy  affect  the  work  of  our  state  courte. 
In  thU  report  we  urge  the  deslnbUlty  of  self- 
restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  exercise  of  the  vast  powars  committed 
to  it.  We  endeavor  not  to  be  guUty  ourseivee 
of  a  lack  of  due  restraint  in  sxpnasing  our 
concern  and,  at  times,  our  crltldamS  In  mak- 
ing the  conunente  Mid  observations  which 
foUow. 
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'■  '^mu  outitanmag  developmeiU  1x1  fMtfftl- 
■tete  reUtton«  since  the  adoption  of  the  na- 
tlaiul  Constitution  bas  been  tbe  expaiulon 
of  tba  power  of  the  nAtlonal  goremment  And 
the  consequent  contrsetton  of  the  powen  of 
the  state  governments.  To  s  Urge  extent 
this  Is  -WhaXlj  unaToldable  and  Indeed  Is  a 
n«c*«lty,  pnmartly  tMcauae  of  Improved 
transportation  and  cocunnnlcatlon  of  all 
Idnds  and  becaxise  of  mass  production.  On 
-the  other  hand,  otir  Constttntlon  does  envi- 
sion federaUsDi.  The  very  name  of  oxir  na- 
tion Indicates  that  It  la  to  be  composed  of 
states.  The  Snpreme  Court  of  a  bygone  day 
said  in  Texas  r.  White.  7  WaU.  700,  TSl 
(1888):  "The  Constitution,  In  all  Its  provi- 
sions, looks  to  an  Indestructible  TTnlon  of 
Indestructible  States." 

"  'Seoond  only  to  the  Increasing  domlnanoe 
of  the  national  government  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Immense  power  of  the  Su- 
preme Oourt  In  both  state  and  national  af- 
fttlra.  It  Is  not  merely  the  final  arbiter  of  the 
law;  It  Is  the  maker  of  policy  in  many  major 
social  and  economic  fields.  It  Is  not  subject 
to  the  restraints  to  which  a  legislative  body 
ti  subject.  There  are  points  at  which  It  Is 
dUBcuIt  to  delineate  precisely  tbe  line  which 
should  clrcumacrtbe  the  Judicial  function 
and  separate  It  from  that  of  policy-making. 

■  Thus,  usually  within  narrow  limits,  a  court 
may  be  called  upon  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
Its  duties  to  make  what  la  actuaUy  a  poUey 
decision  by  .choosing  between  two  rulee, 
rtther  of  which  might  be  deemed  applicable 

,  to  the  situation  presented  In  a  pending  case. 
«  "'But  If  and  when  a  court -In  construing 
'  «jad  applying  a  constitutional  provision  or  a 
statute  beoomee  a  policy  maker,  ft  may  leave 
construction  behind  and  exercise  functions 
which  are  essentially  leglalatlve  In  charac- 
ter, whether  they  serve  In  practical  effect 
as  a  constitutional  amendment  or  as  an 
amendment  of  a  statute.  It  Is  here  that  we 
fMl  the  greatest  concern,  and  It  la  here  that 
w  think  the  greatest  restraint  Is  called  for. 
There  Is  nothing  new  In  urging  Judicial  self - 
restnlnt,  though  there  may  be,  and  we  tlUnk 
there  is,  new  need  to  urge  It . . .' 

"FoUowlng  a  long  review  of  specific  areas 
la  which  the  Committee  of  Chief  Justices 
felt  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
had  Infringed  upon  traditional  rederal-state 
relatloDahlps.  the  Committee  concluded  as 
follows: 

"  'We  are  now  concerned  specifically  with 
the  effect  of  Judicial  decisions  upon  the  re- 
lations between  the  federal  government  *ti«1 
the  state  governments.  Here  we  think  that 
the  overall  tendency  of  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  over  the  last  35  years  or  more 
baabeen  to  prees  the  extension  of  federal 
power  and  to  prees  it  rapidly.  There  have 
been,  of  course,  and  still  are.  very  consid- 
erable dlffarencee  within  the  Court  on  theee 
■»•**•«■.  And  there  baa  been  quite  recently 
a  powtng  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our 
government  la  still  a  federal  government  and 
that  tba  hlstorle  line  whloh  experience  seems 
to  Justify  between  mattan  prlmartly  of  na- 
tional concern  and  matters  primarily  of  local 
oonesra  should  not  be  hasUly  or  lightly  ob- 
Utanted.  A  number  of  Jnatloea  have  rmeat- 
•dly  demonstratad  their  awareneM  of  prob- 
inasof  federalism  and  their  recognition  that 
f«derallam  la  still  a  nvlng  part  of  our  system 
ot  govesnment. 

"  The  extent  to  which  the  Supreme  Court 
assumes  the  function  of  policy-maker  Is  alao 
or  cooeem  to  us  la  the  oonduet  of  our  Judi- 
cal bualneas.  We  realtte  that  la  the  course 
of  American  history  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ft«quently— one  ml^t.  Indeed,  say  cuato- 
marlly  ■  exerelaed  poUey-maklag  powers  go- 
ing far  beyond  those  Involved,  say,  in  making 
•  atieetlon  betwaea  eompettag  rulea  of  law 

■  ••  "We  betteve  that  In  the  fields  with  which 
we  are  concerned,  and  as  to  which  we  feel 
eatftled  to  speak,  the  Supreme  Court  too  of- 
ten baa  tended  to  adopt  th«  role  of  poUey- 
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maker  without  proper  Judicial  ifstratat.  We 
feel  this  Is  partloTilarty  the  ease  In  both  of 
the  great  fields  we  have  discussed— namely, 
tbe  extent  aafl  «xt«naloQ  of  the  federal  pow- 
er, and  the  suparvlalon  of  state  action  by  the 
Supreme  Court  by  virtue  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  In  the  light  of  the  immnntt 
power  of  the  Supreme  Ooxirt  and  Its  practi- 
cal non-revlewablllty  In  most  Instances  no 
more  important  obligation  rests  upon  ft,  la 
our  view,  than  that  of  careful  moderatloa 
in  the  exercise  of  Its  policy-making  role. 

"  "We  are  not  alone  In  our  view  that  the 
Oomt,  In  many  cases  arising  \mder  the 
l"oarteenth  Amendment,  has  assumed  what 
seem  to  u«  primarily  legislative  powers.  (See 
Judge  Leaned  Hand  on  the  Bin  of  Rights.) 
We  do  not  believe  that  either  the  framers  of 
the  original  Constltntlon  or  the  poeslbly 
nmewhat  less  gifted  draftsmea  of  the  Vour- 
teeath  Amendment  ever  contemplated  that 
the  Supreme  Oourt  would,  or  should,  have 
the  almost  unlimited  poUey-maklag  powers 
which  It  aow  exercises.  It  Is  straage,  la- 
deed,  to  reflect  that  uader  a  oonstttutlon 
"Which  provides  foe  a  system  of  cheeks  and 
fiancee  and  of  distribution  of  power  r». 
♦ween  national  and  state  governments  one 
branch  of  one  government — the  Supreme 
Court — should  attain  the  Immense,  and  In 
many  reepecta,  dominant,  power  which  it 
nowwlelda. 

"•We  believe  that  the  great  principle  of 
distribution  of  powers  among  the  various 
branches  of  government  and  between  levels 
of  government  has  vitality  today  and  Is  the 
crucial  base  of  our  democracy.  We  further 
believe  that  In  e<Mistrulng  and  applying  the 
Constitution  and  laws  made  In  pursuance 
thereof,  this  principle  of  the  division  of 
power  based  upon  whether  a  matter  Is 
pnmartly  of  national  or  of  local  concern 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  or  Ignored 
eepeclally  In  fitids  whloh  bears  upon  the 
""»M''Tig  of  a  constitutional  or  sUtutory  pro- 
vision, or  the  vaUdlty  of  state  action  pre- 
ssnted  for  review.  For,  with  due  allowance 
for  the  changed  condltlona  vwdar  whloh 
Itmay  or  must  operate,  th*  principle  la  as 
worthy  of  our  consideration  today  as  It  was 
of  the  consideration  of  the  great  men  who 
met  In  1787  to  establish  our  nation  as  a 
nation. 

"  'It  has  long  been  an  Amertoaa  boast  that 
we  have  a  government  of  lavrs  and  not  of 
men.  We  believe  that  any  study  of  recmt 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  will  raise 
at  least  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  validity 
of  that  boast.  We  find  first  that  In  con- 
atltutional  cases  unanimous  decisions  are 
comparaMve  rartttea  and  that  multiple  opln- 
lona,  cwicurrlng  or  dissenting,  are  common 
occurrences.  We  find  next  that  divisions 
In  result  on  a  S  to  4  basis  are  quite  frequent. 
We  find  further  that  on  some  occasions  a 
majority  of  the  Court  cannot  be  mustered 
In  support  of  any  one  opinion  and  that  the 
""^*  °f  a  given  case  may  come  from  the 
divergent  views  of  Individual  Justices  who 
happen  to  unite  on  one  outcome  or  the  other 
of  the  case  before  the  Court. 

"  "We  further  find  that  the  Court  does 
not  accord  finality  to  its  own  determinations 
of  constitutional  questions,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter of  others.  We  concede  that  a  slavish 
adherence  to  stMre  decisis  could  at  tlmea 
have  unfortunate  consequences:  but  It  seems 
strange  that  under  a  constitutional  doetrtne 
which  requires  all  others  to  recognize  the 
Supreme  Court's  rulings  on  constitutional 
questtona  as  binding  adjudications  of  the 
meaning  and  application  of  the  Constitution. 
the  Court  ttaalf  has  so  frequently  overturned 
lU  own  decisions  thereon,  after  the  lapse  of 
P«rtod8  varying  from  one  year  to  seventy-five, 
or  even  nlnety-flve  years.  (See  the  tables 
appended  to  Mr.  Justice  Douglas'  address  on 
Store  DeclaU,  49  Ccdumbia  Law  Review  735, 
786-758.)      The  Constitution   expressly  sets 


up  Its  own  procedures  for  amendment,  slov 
or  cumbetsoaM  though  they  may  be. 

"  Theee  frequent  differences  and  occa- 
sional overrullngB  of  prior  decisions  In  con- 
stitutional cases  cause  us  grave  concern  ss 
to  whether  Individual  views  of  the  memiMn 
of  the  oourt  as  from  tihie  to  time  consti- 
tuted, or  of  a  majority  thereof,  as  to  what 
Iswtoe  or  desirable  do  not  unoonsdously 
override  a  more  dispassionate  oonslderatiaB 
of  what  Is  or  Is  not  constitutionally  war- 
ranted. Wo  believe  that  the  latter  is  the 
correct  approach,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
every  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  Intend 
to  adhere  to  that  approach,  and  bellevw 
that  he  does  so.  It  Is  our  earnest  hope  which 
we  respectfully  express,  that  that  great  Oourt 
exerdse  to  the  full  Its  power  of  Judicial  sdf- 
reetralnt  by  adhering  fim^  to  Its  tremen- 
dous, strictly  Judicial  powers  and  by  eschew^ 
Ing,  so  far  as  possible,  the  exercise  of  essen- 
tially leglalatlve  powers  when  It  Is  caUed 
upon  to  decide  questions  Involving  the  vs- 
Udlty  of  state  action,  vi^ether  It  deems  such 
action  wise  or  unwise.  The  value  of  our 
■yatem  of  federalism,  and  of  local  self-gov- 
emment  In  local  matters  which  It  embodies, 
should  be  kept  firmly  In  mind,  as  we  believe 
It  was  by  those  who  framed  our  Consti- 
tution. 

"  "At  times  the  Supreme  Court  manifests, ' 
or  seems  to  manifest,  an  impatience  with  the 
slow  workings  of  our  federal  system.  *nm 
Impatience  may  extend  to  an  unwUIlngnea 
to  wait  for  Congress  to  auke  clear  its  In- 
tention to  exercise  the  powers  conferred 
upon  It  imder  the  Constitution,  or  the  ei- 
tent  to  which  It  undertakes  to  exercise  them. 
and  It  may  extend  to  the  slow  processes  o* 
amending  the  Constltntlon  which  that  In- 
atrument  provides.  The  words  of  BlUin 
Root  on  the  of^Kielte  side  of  the  problem, 
asserted  at  a  time  when  demands  were  cur- 
rent for  recall  of  Judges  and  Judicial  de- 
cisions, bear  repeating:  "If  the  people  of 
our  country  yield  to  Impatience  which  would 
destroy  the  system  that  alone  makes  effec- 
ttva  these  great  Impersonal  rules  and  pre- 
serves our  constitutional  government,  rather 
than  endure  the  temporary  Inconveni- 
ence of  pursuing  regulated  methods  of 
Ranging  the  law,  we  shall  not  be  reformlnc. 
We  shall  not  be  making  progress,  but  «>»«" 
be  exhibiting  that  lack  of  self-control  which 
enables  great  bodies  of  men  to  abide  the  slow 
process  of  orderly  government  rather  than 
to  break  down  the  barriers  of  or€ttr  when 
they  are  struck  by  the  Impulse  <a  the  mo- 
ment." (Quoted  In  81  Boston  Vniventtt 
Lato  Bevtew  48.) 

"  "We  beUeve  that  what  Ifr.  Root  said  U 
sound  doctrine  to  be  followed  towards  tbe 
Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court  and  Its 
Interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  Surely, 
It  Is  no  leas  Incimibent  upon  the  Supreme 
Oour^on  Ito  part,  to  ba  eqtiaUy  restrained 
and  to  be  as  mm  as  Is  humanly  possible 
that  It  is  adhering  to  the  fundamentals  of 
the  Constitution  with  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  powers  and  the  separation  of  powers, 
and  with  regard  to  the  limitations  of  Ju- 
dicial power  which  are  Implicit  In  such 
s^aratlon  and  distribution,  and  that  It  Is 
not  merely  giving  effect  to  what  it  may  dean 
desirable.  .  .  .• 

"Members  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland  report  these  facts  and  theee  recent 
trends  to  the  people  of  the  country  and  to 
the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  Umted  States. 
They  urge  upon  the  Supreme  Court  as  so 
well  phrased  by  the  Conference  of  Chief  Jus- 
tices that  the  Oourt  exercise  self-restraint  in 
Ita  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
basic  principles  contained  In  the  Constltu- 
tlcm  of  the  United  States;  now  therefore,  be  it 
"Resolved  by  the  Stnate  of  Maryland,  That 
this  body  memorialises  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  umted  States  to  modify  Its  decisions 
so  as  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  original 
intent  of  the  framen  of  the  Constitution  and 
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"Raoived.  iTuit  tbe  SecriWy  of  Senate 
of  Maryland  is  directed  to  seill  copies  of  this 
Besolutlon  to  each  of  the  i^tae  Justices  on 
tbe  Supreme  Coxirt  of  the  United  States,  the 
Ooundl  of  State  Oovenma^ra.  the  President 
of  the  united  States,  the  VUe  President  of 
the  United  States  as  Prssldlng  OOoer  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Statas^lhe  ^>eaker  of 
the  House  of  ReprseentatlvM  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  XTnlted  Statas  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland  Delegatldi  in  the  Senate 
and  Hoxise  of  Representatlves{m  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  |  \ 

"By  the  Senate.  April  4. 1»«4J 

"Read  and  adopted. 

"By  order,  J.  Watera  Parrlah/Secretary. 
WnxiAK   R   JAIOS, 
PretUUnt  u/  the  Senate. 
J.  Watbub  BaaaiSH, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  oonouiTRkt  resolution  of  the  Leglalature 
of  the  State  of  Mti-Mg»Ti:  to  the  Committee 

on  Public  Works:  I 

t 

"Bonsx  COMCcxaxirr  RxsoLiinoM  No.  363 
"A  concurrent  resolution  stating  the  policy 
position  of  the  State  of  Michigan  relative 
to  tolls  on  the  St.  Lavn-enee  Seaway  and 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  action  to  m  taken  thereon 
"Whereas,  Under  the  Jolntj  kponsorshlp  of 
^the  United  States  of  Amerioa  and  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  the  St.  Israrenoe  Seaway, 
s  dream  of  these  two  great  oountriea  for 
many  years,  has  become  a  reality  and,  as  a 
product  of  this  reality,  a  great  International 
area  has  been  opened  to  the  pomm^roe  and 
Industry  of  the  world  and  as  B  consequence 
thereof,  tbe  International  codimerce  of  both 
the  Dominion   of  Canada   atid   the  United 
States  of  America,  especially  the  Midwestern 
,Provlnces  and  Statee,  baa  grMtly  expanded; 
snd 

"Whereaa,  Certain  tolls  we^  placed  upon 
the  waterway  traffic  of  the  world  using  the 
St.  Lawreacs  Seaway  although  this  was  in 
opposition  to  the  freedom  cxj  world  traffic; 
snd  ' 

"Whereas,  Increasing  tolls  \^  fees  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  would  be  of  great  detri- 
ment to  the  ahlpplng  of  the  vvdrld  and  to  the 
expanding  economy  of  the  Dovalnltm  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  Stetea  of  America;  and 
"Whereas,  In  the  face  of  pptalstsnt  stats- 
meats  that  have  emerged  krom  various 
kbowledgeable  sources  In  th^f  shipping  and 
oommeroe  Industry  of  the  vMrld  that  tolls 
might  be  Increased  on  the  St  J  Lawrence  Sea- 
way, the  State  of  Michigan  wlihes  to  state  Ite 
position  most  emphatically  |tegardlng  any 
increases  In  tolls  on  tbe  St.  {Lawrence  Sea- 
way; now  therefore  be  It  "iaidred  by  the 
Bouse  of  Representativeg  (thk  Senate  con- 
eurrin^).  That  the  members  (tf  the  Michigan 
Legislature  wish  to  atate  the  posltton  of  the 
State  of  Mlcfalgaa  regardtngi  the  tolls  and 
chargea  on  the  St.  lAwrencto:  Seaway:  (1) 
That  the  State  of  Michigan  kpost  empbstl- 
cally  opposes  any  Increase  tojtueh  tolls  and 
I«es;  (2)  That  the  State  of  Michigan  Is  vesy 
much  In  favor  of  a  reduction  Ui  present  tolls 
and  fees  and  to  provide  evtmual  ellmlna- 
■tion  of  all  tolls  and  fees  on  tip  8t.  lAwrcaoe 
Seaway;  and  be  It  further         i 

"Resolved,  That  the  State  qt  Vv'>»«4pn  ur- 
pntly  requesta  that  the  Congress   of  the 
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United  States  reexamine  Ita  present  reelpro. 
cal  legislation  regarding  tolls  and  charges  on 
the  St.  Lawrenoe  Seaway  with  the  eventual 
goal  of  stqipoMng  the  position  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  relative  to  reducing  and  event- 
ually eliminating  such  tolls  and  charges;  and 
belt  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Michigan  Legislature 
urgently  requests  the  Michigan  delegation  to 
the  United  Statss  Congress  to  deem  this  a 
high  priority  necessity  uid  that  the  members 
do  everything  within  their  powers  to  pre- 
vent any  attempt  to  Increase  tolls  or  charges 
upon  the  St.  Lawrenoe  Seaway;  aad  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Michi- 
gan delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  work  closely  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Conunerce  In  order  to  make 
known  the  position  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  other  Midwestern  States  relative  to  their 
poBltlon  regarding  tolls  and  fees  oa  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resoluUoa  be 
transmitted  to  tiie  President  of  the  United 
States,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  to  tbe 
presiding  officer  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  presiding 
offloer  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  to  each 
member  of  the  Michigan  delegation  to  the  ' 
United  Slates  Congress,  to  the  St.  lAwrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Authority,  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  and  to  the 
GovemocB  of  the  following  States  of  the 
United  States:  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

"Adopted  by  the  House  April  7,  1066. 

"Adopted  by  tbe  Senate  AprU  13,  1066. 

"T.  THOS.  TBATCBXa, 

"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representmtives. 

"XUCXITB  B.   FaaifTTM, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
H,  Inc.,  of  Oalnesvllle,  Fla.,  signed  by  Nor- 
wood W.  Hope,  president,  relating  to  the  na- 
tional economy,  and  especially  In  the  Oalnes- 
vllle area;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  relating  to  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  a  rapid  tranalt 
facility  In  the  Baltimore-Washlngtcm  area; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Association  for-  Automotive  Medicine,  la 
Rochester.  Minn.,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
Senate  bill  13SI,  to  prescribe  certain  safvty 
features  for  all  motor  vehicles  manufactured 
for,  sold,  or  shipped  la  latsrsteto  oommeive; 
to  the  Coaunlttse  on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Oouacll  tor 
Christian  Sodal  Action  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ,  New  Tork.  N.T.,  favoring  the  ad- 
mlaistratloa'a  reqiieat  for  6-year  authorlsa- 
tloa  of  foreign  assistance  ftinds;  to.the  C091- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Newton, 
N.J.,  relating  to  the  display  of  the  American 
flag,  and  so  forth;  to  the  Committee  on  tebor 
and  PubUc  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Greater  Levrls- 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Lewlston, 
Idaho,  protesting  against  tiie  enactment  of 
Bouse  bill  13037,  tbe  Manpower  Services  A«t 
Of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  aad 
Public  Welfare. 

A  petition  signed  by  Sharon  Epperson,  and 
sundry  other  citlsens  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, tavorlog  tlM  onaotmeatortte  Cisrk- 
Cleveland  and  Hiirlr  Mag misnni  Wiiilf  I  tatUs, 
for  protection  agalast  cruelty  of  aalmals  la 
research  and  to  stop  thlevacy  of  pets;  to  tbe 
Committee  oa  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  (V  OOMIinTEEB 

The  foUowlnir  r^^iDfU  of  oommltteeB 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Oooualttee  00 
latertor  aad  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  Con.  Res.  89.  Conoorrwit  resolutton  re- 
questing tta«  President  to  crsiate  tbe  Roa^koke 
laUad  MenMilal  (Bspt.  No.  1307) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  tbe  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affalra,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

a  J.  Res.  116.  Joint  resdutlaa  to  proMde 
for  the  admlnlstratton  and  development  of 
Pena^lvaala  Avaaue  as  a  aatlonal  hlstorlo 
sUe(B4>t.No.  1305). 

By  Mr.  ANDBRSON,  from  the  Ooounlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflatrt.  wlttumt 
amendment: 

HJt.  6646.  Aa  act  to  amead  the  Recreation 
and  Public  Purpoees  Act  pertalalag  to  the 
leastag  of  pubUc  lands  to  States  aad  their 
political  subdtnslons  (Rept.  No.  1306). 
'  By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  OtHnmlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

HIt.S9S7.  An  act  to  authotlse  establish- 
ment of  the  Fort  ITnlon  Trading  Poet  Ma- 
tlonal  mstarie  Site,  iTorth  Dakota  aad  Mon- 
tana, and  for  other  purposes  (Benpt.  Ho. 
1306). 

By  Mr.  BtTBPXOK,  from  the  Owamlt- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AflWrs,  with  aa 
amendment: 

B  Jt.  0616.  An  act  -to  sun^ement  the  Aet 
of  October  6,  1064,  establishing  the  Lewis 
aad  Clark  Trail  Commission,  aad  tor  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1300) . 

By  Mr.  OBUBNINO,  from  the  Commti- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendmenta: 

S.  3366.  A  liUl  to  reform  the  method  by 
which  the  University  of  Alaska  auiy  acquire 
land  for  Ita  support  (Rept.  Wo.  1304) . 

By  Mr.  TABBOBOUaB.  from  the  Con. 
mlttee  on  Labor  and  PabUo  Welfare,  wMb 
amendmenta: 

s.  663.  A  bill  to  amend  section  001  tt 
tltte  36.  United  States  Code,  wttb  respect  to 
the  definition  of  the  term  "Veterans'  A4- 
mlnistratton  f acUlttes"  (Rept.  No.  1310) . 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS— RS3K>RT  OF  A  COMMTIV 
'I'lcie 

Mr.  JACBBON.  from  the  Committee 
(XI  Interior  and  Insulflr  AStnin,  reported 
the  foUowtog  original  resolution  (8.  Res. 
271) :  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee <m  Rules  aad  Administration : 

ttesolvedf  Tbat  ths  Conuaittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  la  hsrrtiy  authorized  to 
expead  from  the  contlageat  fund  of  ths 
Senate,  during  the .  Xlgh^alatb  Ooagreas, 
810,000  In  addition  to  tbe  amount  and  for 
tbe  same  purpase,  specified  In  section  IM 
(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ap- 
proved August  3.  194S. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

BUIs  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  tbne.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  seogod  time,  and 
Hdterred  as  fdllows: 

By  Mr.  KUOUIL:  .  , 

&  3451.  A  blU  to  assist  la  thrptvMkon  Of 
adequate  honslBg  la  areas  1X1  trmeh  there  U 
a  shortage  of  homing  credit  as  a  result  9f 
the  occurrence  of  ilota  and  qther  civil  dli- 
ordett;  to  tbe  Conuaittee  on  Benking  and 
ptineney> 
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(Bm  tba  mawks  or  Mr.  Kucbb.  wban  be 
tatntfooad  tlM  •bova  bill,  wbtah  appMr 
under  •  Mparato  hMdlnc.) 
By  Mr.  JAVm: 
&a4aa.  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Hsttowl 
Labor  Welattaae  Act  ao  me  to  revlae,  trnprora, 
■Bd  expedite  tta  operation,  and  for  other 
pufpoeaa* 

a  MO0.  A  bm  to  aaMtkd  the  Nattaud 
Labor  Belattooa  Aet  ao  ae  to  avthorlaa  the 
Wattonal  Labor  Relatloea  Board  to  delegate 
TOflUr  labor  praetiee  Juxtadtetlon  to  trial 
•xamlnan,  and  for  other  ptupoaoa; 

&84S4.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natlaaal 
labor  Balatlona  Act  to  proTlde  for  the  hold- 
tog  of  mpedlted  pnfthearlng  elections  In 
repnaautatlon  caaea  InTolvlng  no  aubctan- 
tlal  laauaa  of  fact  or  tow.  and  for  other 
purpoaea; 

8.  S4S8.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
lAbor  BeUtlona  Act  to  prorlde  for  the  la- 
auance  of  temporary  Injuncttona  whenever 
there  la  reaaoPable  eauM  to  beUere  that  an 
unfair  labor  practice  has  been  committed 
while  a  repraeentatlon  electloo  la  pendlnff, 
and  for  other  purpoaea;  and 

8.  S4M.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Belatlona  Act  ao  aa  to  provide  for  the 
holdlnc  of  expedited  repraeentatlon  elec- 
tlooa  npoo  petltton  of  wtployera  whwe  labor 
organ  laatlona  aeek  leeognltlon  on  the  baaU 
of  ■npioyeea'_  authorlsattooa  or  almllar' 
evManee,  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

8.8407.  A  Mil  to  authorlxe  the  preeenta 
tlon  of  a  Navy  Croea  to  Anthony  Caaa- 
manto;  to  the  Ooounlttee  on  Armed  Servloee. 
(See  the  ramarka  of  Mr.  Javrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  flrat  five  above-mentioned 
feUla.  which  appear  under  a  aaoarate  head- 
ing.) 

By  Mr.  ROBXRT80N: 
a  845S.  A  blU  to  provide  that  ezpendlturee 
made  In  oonneetlon  with  the  propoeed  city 
haU  and  certain  putdlc  facUltlca  In  the  city 
of  Bampton.  Va..  may  be  counted  as  local 
giants-la-aM  for  purpoaea  of  title  I  of  the 
H&Qslng  Act  of  1049;  to  the  Oonmlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  AMDBtaON: 
8.  S480.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  June  18 
Mea  (TO  8Ut.  8«).  with  reelect  to  the  Navajo 
Indian  irrigation  project:  to  the  Oommltee 
oo  Intertor  and  Inaular  Aflairs. 

.  By  Mr.  JACX80N  (by  requart)  : 
a  8480.  A  bill  to  authorlae  the  Secretary 
or  the  mtartor  to  enter  Into  contraots  for 
aotaatlflo  and  teohnQtogloal  reaaareh.  and  for 
other  purpoaea:  to  the  Committee  on  Intertor 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOMBOMXT  (f»  himself  and 
Mr.  Bava): 
a  8481.  A  bill  to  provide  that  eqModlturee 
made  In  connection  with  certain  nrrnnMsd 
pnbUo  faelUtlaa  In  Oklahoma  City.  OlOa!. 
may  be  counted  m  local  granta-hi-aid  for 
purpoaea  of  title  I  of  the  Houalng  Act  of 
1848;  to  the  Oonmlttee  on  w««vtT.n  ^^ 
OumooT. 

Bjy  Mr.  TALMAIXn: 
8.840.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Juan 
Bumberto  Sodrlguaa;  to  the  Oommltee  on 
tlw  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
a  8448.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Aet  to  authorlae  courta  of  bankruptcy  to 
determine  the  dleeharfeabUlty  or  nondla- 
obargeaMllty  of  provable  debts;  to  the  Oom- 
Blttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TODNO  of  North  Dakota: 
a8464.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bam- 
murtl  a  Mlshra;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BlU.: 
aS46S.  A  bm  to  amend  the  National 
Sdenee  Vouadatton  Aet  of  108O  to  in^ki* 
ebangaa  and  tmprovaments  In  the  organlaa- 
tloa  and  operatloo  of  the  Vonadattoo.  and 
fV  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PnbUo  WeUare. 
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By  Mr.  TOUNO  of  North  Dakota: 

8.8408.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 

BoUa  Jewel  Bearing  Plant  at  Bolla,  N.  Dale 

to  the  William  Langer  Jewel  Bearing  Plant; 

to  the  Committee  raOovemment  Opentlooa. 

By  Mr.  BJJENDBB  (by  requeet) : 

a  8487.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  National  school 
Lunch  Aet,  aa  amended,  to  strengthen  and 
expand  food  service  programs  for  children;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
.  (See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  XLuaraa  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  XBVIN: 

a  8488.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  establlab  a  procedure 
whereby  attorneys  repreeentlng  successful 
claimants  for  benefits  thereunder  may  be 
paid  reasonable  fees  for  their  services  out  of 
the  paat-dtie  benefits  to  which  such  claim- 
ants ai«  entitled:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOB8B  (by  request) : 

S.  3486.  A  bill  to  enable  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbU  to  parUelpate  In  the  health  and  med- 
ical assistance  benefits  made  available  by  the 
Social  Security  Amendmente  of  1986.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  (m  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

8.  S470.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
Stetes  Code,  to  authorlae  the  Secr«tary  of 
Defense  to  provide  a  special  eduoatloiud 
training  and  physical  rehabUlUtlon  program 
for  persons  who  are  not  qualified  for  enlist- 
ment or  Induction  In  the  Armed  Ptecea  be- 
cause of  educational  or  physical  deficlenclea; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarka  of  Mr.  Nnaox  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  whloh  appear  un- 
der a  aeparate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  McINTTRB: 

S.8471.  A  bill  to  make  certain  expendl- 
turea  by  the  city  of  Portsmouth,  VS.,  elig- 
ible as  local  grants-in-aid  for  purposes  of 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1840;  to  the 
Committee  on  i»«t»iri..g  m^  Curroicy. 


CX3NCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A    PUBLICATION    RELATTNO    TO 
THE  RULES  OP  PROCEDURE  OP 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  a  concun«nt 
reoolutlon  (S.  Con.  Res.  96)  to  provide 
for  the  printing  as  a  Soiate  document 
<rf  a  publication  with  respect  to  the  his- 
tory, activities,  and  rules  of  procedure 
of  the  UJS.  Senate,  which,  imder  the  rule. 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
And  Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Towxt,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL  PUND6  POR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
APPAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported  an 
original  resolution  CS.  Res.  271)  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflalxs.  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Admlnlstratloii. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
fuH  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jaocsor, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
P(»rtB  of  Committees.") 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DDR. 
INQ  TRANSACTION  OP  ROX7TIMK 
MORNINO  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mamstikld,  and  I9 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  mlnut«. 


JAPAN  EXTENDS  CONQRATULA- 
TIONS  ON  SOPT  LANDING  OP  8UR. 
VEYOR  I 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RxcoBO  at  this  point  a  message 
from  Tuzo  Shigemune.  President  of  the 
House  of  Councillors  of  Japan,  addressed 
to  Hon.  Httbzrt  H.  Humphut,  President 
of  the  Senate.   It  reads  as  follows: 

Please  accept  my  sincere  congratulatloni 
on  the  successful  Ixmar  soft  larxting  by  your 
spacecraft  Surveyor  I. 

YUZO  SKTOKKUinC, 

President  of  Houae  of  CounciOon. 


A  BILL  TO  INSURE  ADEQUATE  HOUB- 
INO  IN  AREAS  THREATENED  BT 
CIVIL  DISORDERS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  thii 
coimtry,  witliln  the  last  few  years,  has 
taken  significant  steps  toward  the  ful- 
fillment of  our  historic  American  con- 
cept of  equality  for  all  men.  These  st^ 
are  intended  to  help  America  set  her  own 
house  in  order  and  achieve  domesUe 
tranquility  among  our  people.  But  the 
true  significance  of  our  efforts  can  be 
diminished,  if  not  destroyed,  by  a  few 
acts  of  useless  violence  or  death  in  the 
streets  of  our  cities. 

I  was  greatly  distressed,  therefore,  at 
recent  reports  of  violence  in  the  suburb! 
of  Los  Angeles  and  in  the  once  quiet 
streets  of  Bakersfleld.  Nonvlolenoe 
tends  to  serve  its  objectives,  but  violence 
only  emphasizes  brutality.  In  Watts,  be- 
tween the  17th  and  20th  of  May.  windows 
over  a  two-block  area  were  smashed;  a 
small  store  was  sacked  and  looted  and 
bottles  thrown  at  the  helpless  clerk;  two  • 
reporters  were  clubbed  with  timbers; 
snipers  were  reported  in  the  streets;  and 
fires  were  set  throughout  the  area.  A 
tragic  eruption  occurred  in  Bakersfleld 
on  May  23,  when  a  school  bus,  carrying 
high  school  students,  was  attacked  by  > 
group  hurling  rocks  and  bottles  at  the 
windows  of  the  vehicle  injuring  the 
driver  and  many  of  the  youngsters.  In 
both  of  these  areas,  hundreds  of  Innocent 
victims  suffered  the  Inevitable  damages 
which  result  from  such  lawless  episodes. 

These  are  events  which  no  man,  re- 
gardless of  his  sjrmpatfalea.  can  cite  with 
pride.  They  tahit  the  achlevonents  we 
have  made  in  the  past  and  they  hinder 
our  efforts  for  the  future.  They  strike  at 
the  very  goal  to  which,  along  with  many 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues.  I  have  so 
kmg  been  devoted:  equal  Justice  and 
oqual  opportunity  under  the  law. 

Tliere  can  be  little  question  but  that 
the  law.  only  a  few  short  years  ago,  was 
Koognlzed  as  unequal.  It  sancttoned 
segregation  despite  the  mandates  of  our 
Constitution. 

Within  this  context,  the  advocates  of 
equal  dvU  rights  for  all  our  dtlzois  could 
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tagtly  question  the  injustlc^  of  that  law. 
Tdt  legal  activities  of  clvU  rights  groups 
aetoes  our  land  helped  to  make  It  clear 
tiiat  America  had  been  dlgnlf3dng  dis- 
crimination and  encouraging  Intolerance. 
Ibe  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  efforts  of  Congress  lire  bringing 
equaUty  back  into  the  ^aM.  The  Civil 
Bights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights 
Aotof  1965  have  initiated  f^beful  strides 
(Of^ard  a  fulfillment  of  the  words  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independmce  and  our 
Constitution.  Lincoln  is  1  being  vindi- 
cated.   America  is  approacllting  a  period 


when  the  law  and  its  enfi 
not  be  influenced  by  the 
skin  or  by  his  creed,  and 
will  be  a  reality  rather  ' 
But  to  be  effective  in 


lent  will 

of  a  man's 

lual  Justice 

a  sham. 

orderly  so- 


ciety, this  equality  must  bq  accompanied 
by  responsibility  and  a  rWpect  for  the 
law.  Leading  exponents  ocj  the  struggle 
for  civil  rights  have  claimed  three  major 
goals  in  Negro  life:  comniinal  self -im- 
provement, the  struggle  fctf  legal  equal- 
ity, and  race  pride.  These  g^als  are  by  no 
means  incmisistent  with  ui  ordierly  so- 
ciety. Their  very  fulfillment  is  depend- 
ent on  achieving  better  laws;  laws  that 


by  responsibility  and  a 
law.  Leading  exponents 
for  civil  rights  have  clalm< 
goios  in  Negro  life: 
provement,  the  struggle  f( 
ity,  and  race  pride.  These 
means  incmisistent  with 
dety.  Their  very  fulfillm 
ent  on  achieving  better  li  .  . 
require  the  reliance  and  |iiespect  of  all 
Americans.  To  cast  ordeU  laslde  for  the 
sake  of  violence  can  only  mock  the  sys- 
tem within  which  orderly  iand  valid  dis- 
sent may  make  itself  effectively  heard. 

Useless  acts  of  mob  violeaice  and  crime 
do  not  emphasize  injustice  in  our  soci- 
ety. They  encourage  injustice  despite 
the  law.  The  riots  and  stnfe  of  Los  An- 
geles and  Bakersfleld  can  oily  deter  the 
progress  of  civil  rights  Iw  farming  the 
flames  of  prejudice,  creawig  fears  and 
anxieties,  breaking  dowrl  communica- 
tions, and  distrupting  the  How  of  needed 
investment  into  those  areejs  of  most  crit- 
ical need.  And  the  iimooent  majority 
of  those  who  dwell  in  such  areas  must 
bear  the  consequences  of  pe  Irrespon- 
sible few. 

With  the  heat  of  anoth*t  summer  ap- 
proaching and  with  it,  jthe  threat  of 
greater  racial  violence  in  the  streets  of 
our  cities,  actloh  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent such  uphMvals  or  to  contahi  them, 
to  resolve  the  problems  Which  create 
racial  tension,  to  further!  I  Pederal  pro- 
grams of  economic  rehabjlttation,  to  do, 
in  a  word,  all  that  mahi!  be  done  to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  f^ch  disorders, 
strictly  enforce  the  law.  ^d  assist  law 


'ected  areas. 
!hts  groups  to 
these  out- 
must  seek  to 
[cation    be- 


abidlng  citizens  in  the 

Rrst,  I  call  upon  civil 
exert  every  infiu«ice  to 
breaks  of  violence.    Th< 

restore    necessary ., 

tween  the  peoples  of  differtng  views  and 
between  all  people  and  their  government. 
They  must  seek  objective  determinations 
of  causes  and  conflicts  afld  make  clear 
that  the  only  Just  settlements  are  peace- 
ful ones.  1 1 

Second.  dvU  leaders  must  take  action 
against  the  true  causes  9^  racial  agita- 
tion: discrimination,  pOtrerty,  Inade- 
quate housing,  imemployment,  and  the 
general  economic  and  emotional  depres- 
sion that  persists  in  these  ureas.  No  local 
leader  should  confuse  thes^  fundamental 
evils  with  left  or  right  wing  extremism. 


Nor  shotdd  anyone  allow 
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himself  to  be- 


base  instinct  of  the  groups  affected. 
Rather,  we  must  reeognlze  clearly  that 
these  actions  result  from  an  unpardon- 
able reluctance  to  c(»ne  to  grips  with 
the  true  causes  erf  uiurest  Bfunldpal 
action  must  seek  positive  solutions.  So- 
ciety's need  to  to  seek  to  calm  agltatlm. 
not  Incite  greater  fear  and  anxiety  into 
an  already  tense  atmosphere. 

Third.  I  ask  the  administration  to  give 
financial  priority  to  areas  threatened 
with  potential  violence.  It  must  east 
aside  restrictive  financial  practices  that 
hinder  the  fiow  of  necessary  funds.  As 
a  consequeiH^  of  the  passage  of  proposi- 
tion 14  in  Callfomla.  the  Pederal  Oov- 
errmient  delayed  Important  funds  re- 
quired for  urban  renewal  development 
under  California  law.  These  funds  could 
even  iu>w  be  contributing  to  the  peaceful 
development  of  munldpcd  living  and 
suburban  life. 

The  administration's  restrictive  credit 
polldes.  aimed  at  the  laudable  goal  oS. 
curbing  inflation,  have  had  inequitable 
effects  on  the  West  in  general  and  the 
culturally  disadvantaged  in  particular. 
In  California,  shortages  of  credit  for 
home  purchases  and  small  investment 
are  acute.  Such  shortages,  as  always 
in  the  past,  are  felt  first  by  those  with 
the  least  resources  at  their  conunand. 

Lastly.  I  Introduce  for  apprtx>riate 
reference  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  which  will  give  innocent 
victims  in  areas  threatened  by  riots  a 
greater  opportunity  to  obtain  loans  and 
to  purchase  their  own  homes.  Today,  it 
is  practically  Impossible  in  areas  of  ra- 
cial strife  to  obtain  loans  at  any  rate  of 
interest  for  the  purchase  of  homes. 
Present  financial  restrictions  are  part  of 
the  cause,  but  the  threat  of  future  riots  is 
the  primary  reason  for  the  lack  of  funds. 
The  bill  I  offer  does  not  require  new 
aivropriations.  It  would  allow  PHA  to 
insure  mortgages  in  so'eas  threatened  by 
disorders  if  the  properties  concerned  are 
an  acceptable  risk  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  the  need  for  providing  adequate 
housing  for  ftunHies  of  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  in  such  area. 

It  is  by  such  action  as  I  have  outlined 
that  America  can  continue  to  move  for- 
ward in  the  area  of  dvil  rights  for  aU  our 
citizens,  and  fullfill  its  quest  for  equality 
and  responsibility  under  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tiie  bill  may  lie  on  the  desk 
until  Priday,  June  10.  During  this  pe- 
riod, I  Invite  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  Join  with  me  as  cosponsors  in  this  ef- 
fort to  assist  disadvantaged  Americans. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. TTie  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 

The  bill  (S.  3451)  to  assist  In  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  housing  in  areas  in 
which  tJiere  Is  a  shortage  of  housing 
credit  as  a  result  of  the  occurrence  of 
riots  and  other  dvll  disorders.  Introduced 
fay  Mr.  KucRXL.  was  reodved.  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  BanUng  and  Currmcy. 

Mr.  KUrH"!'-  BCr.  Preddent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bOl  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rbomo. 


There  bdng  no  objection,  the  bin  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcois,  as 
follows: 

8.  9451 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouM 
0/  Jtepreaentsttves  0/  the  Vnlted  States  of 
America  <n  Congnn  assemMad,  ThaX  seetlott. 
aoa  of  the  National  BouMng  Act  is  amended' 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  toUowlng 
new  autaseotloii: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  of  HousUig  and  Urban 
Development  Is  authorUsed  to  Insure  under 
this  section  any  mortgage  meeting  the  re-' 
qutramento  of  this  seotton,  other  than  tba 
requirement  In  subeectlon  (e)  relattag  to 
eooQomlc  soundnees.  if  he  determlnas  that 
(1)  the  dwelling  covered  by  the  mortgage 
U  situated  in  an  area  in  which  rioting  or 
other  clvU  disorders  have  occurred  or  ara 
threatened,  (2)  as  a  result  of  such  actual 
or  threatened  rloUng  or  other  dlaorden  the 
pnq>erty  with  reelect  to  whloh  the  mortgaga 
Is  executed  cannot  meet  the  normal  requlra- 
mente  with  respect  to  sootuKnlc  soundneea. 
and  (8)  such  property  Is  aa  aooeptable  rlak 
giving  due  consldmtlon  to  the  need  for  pro- 
viding adequate  housing  for  famlUes  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  m  such  area." 

8m.  a.  Section  SOB  Of  the  MatUmalBbusliic 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tberaaC 
a  new  subsection  sa  follows: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlalon 
of  this  Act,  the  Association  Is  authorised  to 
enter  Into  advance  commitment  contracts, 
and  purchase  transactions  which  do  not  ex-^ 
ceed  1900,000,000  outstanding  at  any  on* 
time.  If  such  commitments  or  transactlona 
z^ate  to  mortgages  with  respect  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  XTrban  Develop- 
ment has  made  the  determinations  provided 
for  m  section  303(1)  of  this  Act." 


PROPOSED  LSQISLATION  TO  SPEED 
DECISION    IN    NLRB    CASES         ' 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  t4H>ropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  NatlMial  Labor  Relations  Aet 
so  as  to  revise,  improve,  imd  expedite  its 
operation,  to  insure  thsit  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  act  will  be  a  reality  in 
fact,  as  well  as  in  theory,  and  to  prevent 
inordinate  delay  in  enforcement,  which 
has  often  in  the  past  tended  to  nullify 
the  act's  effectiveness. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act: 

Plrst,  to  permit  the  Board  to  ddegate 
its  unfair  labor  practice  Jurisdiction  to 
trial  examiners,  subject  to  discretionary 
review  by  the  NLRB; 

Second,  to  provide  for  expedited  dee- 
tlons  without  a  prior  formal  hearing  in 
those  cases  which  raise  no  substantial 
issue  of  law  or  fact ; 

Third,  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of 
temporary  injunctions  to  restrain  un- 
lawful conduct  by  an  employer  or  a  union 
while  an  dectlOQ  is  pending.  This  would 
permit  the  dectlon  to  be  held  Immedl- 
atdy  without  having  to  wait,  as  is  often 
now  the  case,  for  months  m:  years  while 
the  Board  and  then  the  courts  finally 
dispose  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  case 
on  the  merits;  and 

Pourth,  to  avoid  protracted  eases  In^ 
volving  so-called  "card  checks"  as  a  basis 
for  union  recognition  and  pennlt  the 
employer,  when  faced  with  prima  fade 
ipiofA  of  a  union's  majority  status,  to 
obtain  an  expedited  election. 

What  to  at  stake  in  an  NLRB  case  to 
not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  what  to  at 
stake  In  an  ordinary  lawsuit.    NUIB 
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OMM,  If  employees  can  be  Intimidated,  tested  unfair  labor  practice  cases   the  *"  restrain  the  use  of  card  checks  and  to 
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can  engage  in  unlawful  amduct,  and  If  100  day&  The  substance  of  that  measure  Is  incw- 

no  relief  can  be  granted  for  3  or  3  years.  The  timetable  for  processing  NLRB  Po^ated  in  secUon  3  (a)  and  (b)  of  tbli 
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vantages  of  misconduct  without  having  to  take  steps  to  shorten  the  time,  by  "P°°  *"  election  even  if  he  is  presented 

anqr  penalty  Imposed  until  long  after  It  qpeeding  up  those  processes  of  the  Bocu-d  ^^  signed  cards  purporting  to  show 
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eleotlni  cases  and  unfair  labor  practice  parties.                                             "  employer  files  a  petition  for  an  expedited 

rssiy    and  partteulaiiy  in  situations  in-  ihlbomiov  or  xthtaib  uooa  R«cncs  Prehearing  election.    If  the  employer 

volvlng  both  at  onoe— the  NLRB  will  be  JTrnmoonoM  ^^^  ^^^  a  peUtion,  no  unfair  labor 

•**!?.!?«'^  M**'  election,  expeditiously,  Section  2  of  the  bill  rwrttes  section  P™*'"**  Proceeding  based  solely  on  re- 

andwffl  be  able  to  restrain  any  unlawful  3(b)  of  tHe  NLRA  to  Sl^TSeB^  to  '"^  *°  recognize  the  card  chwk  will  be 

tatwlerence  with  a  pending  election  80  delegate  lu\mftSrtato^iS^S^SiZ  f^cessed  unless  the  employer  dlsslpatS 

that  the  whole  case  wiU  be  disposed  of  dteSSito  trtS  «aSSej?    ^  n^  J*'^"^°^''t  ^'J^'^'y  by  other  uS2 

without  protracted  proceedings  and  yet  posai  is  substenttSHhe^e  m  P^  labor  practices.    Of  course,  if  the  em- 

S*i^?'SSS' '*~**'**°° '^^  "*• '*«***•  <»en»K«medy's^SosS^i^;i2S?n  SSlwf r^tSSf  ^  *  *^™ '^^  «««»«<* 

of  the  partlee.  plan  No.  5  of  196r^ch.  to  myVtew  SS^  *V  ^^  !^®  **'*  '^  ^^^^  "» 

m  TiMXTASLc  TOM  A  coMnsTSD  KUB  CASE/  dcserves  our  consideration  now                '  ^  *L  or  destroying  the  union's  major- 

tnnnszanira  LAW  The  effect  of  this  aspect  of  the  bill  *    '        T^**  ''*^**  ^^"  ^^«  "»e  power 

During    19«8.   the  median   time   for  would  be  to  eliminate  the  long  delay  at  ^J^^i      recognition,  and  the  biU  sped- 

procesBlng  cantested  unfair  labor  prao-  the  Board  level— about  100  days— from  ^^T'     .  ..     , 

tlce  cases  whlefa  required  a  dedakm  by  the  timetable  for  a  large  proportion  of  unaer  existing  law,  If  a  union  presents 

the  NLRB  itself  with  approximately  as  contested   unfair  labor  practice  cases  *"  employer  with  cards  signed  by  61 

foiUows:  vrtiUe  at  the  same  time  retaining  discre-'  P®^*'f"'^  °^,  "o^e  ot  the  employees,  the 

»«™   «iM«-  ^    V         *     .                ^«"  tlonary  review  by  the  NLRB  to  insure  ^J?.T®lJfu°J*i^*®**  ***  recognize  and 

^^.52^5         ^^  *°  '""•^  "*    ^  "«»'•  ^^^^  a  trial  examiner's  decision  ^"lo  with  the  union,  unless  the  em- 

T^^i^te'li",;;^^i^r^-:,-^-^    "  '^^^  ««»  ««»tray.  the  Board  caning  f^^^M^^^  »    ^"^  '»"h  doubt"  as  to 

^^^S^S^a^SlSSLSr              78  it  back  in  line  with  established  preSJ  U*.  «"I^h^**^tt°'.*^*  *^°°'«  ^<>^^ 

9tom^^^  SwJSS^Siriii'to  '^'^^-    And  Judicial  review  would  be^  2  * '°*^°'^5^-  i^"*'®'"  ^^  ^^'  «»  em- 

iMusnc*  of  tiui  •uminer'a  decUton     n4  talned  In  any  event.  E^^**'*"  °®  eflrectlvely  deprived  of  fata 

Tnm  trUl  ezunlner's  decision  to  NLRB  .bdwrb  fUHuama  sLacnoifs  .     ,  to  present  his  arguments  about 

dedrton. 100  _\              "—- *mi»o  mLwrnoifa  unionizaUon  and  then  have   the  em- 

Fwjtn  tlBw  firom  flUng  of  chus*  to  lira-  ^.  Section  3(b)  <rf  this  bill  amends  sec-  ployees  decide.    The  employees  can  be 

uwe  or  floal  dMialon  by  NLKB ui  "<>»  »<c>  »'  the  National  Labor  Rela-  deprived  of  the  right  to  a  secret  ballot 

in  1.761  representation  cases-exclud  «^  ^#'**  dispense  with  the  require-  And  a  racket  posing  as  a  union  has  s 

ingtha»  S  wSelSScSfh7tlH™i;  °*?'^'  "^  *  '°"^  ^"""^  ^  elecUon  cases  much  better  chance  to  get  In. 

^Tj^%S^t^!  m^  ^S:^^  SS^^'^Sr  l^i^  The  ^  of  the  card  c'heck  technique. 

1865  timetable  was  as  follows:       ^^  eiStioI^in^r+S^^^?fli'°K  ^^^  moreover,  has  a  delaying  effect  if  the 

,_  eiecUons  in  certain    card  check"  cases  employer  chooses  td  litigate  the  issue 

-torn  mu>g  or  .uouon  potttlon  to  im^"  "^^Tn'rlSSiS  '«S^«  **^'h.  I?^  '^^  ''^'^^'>'«  '°^  uSfair  laSr  ^ 

sue.  rtSoUce  of  hewtog..!!..               9  n/^y,J^^f*^  elections,  this  sec-  tlce  case^-whlch  are  used  in  card  check 

Rom  teiunoe  of  notice  of  hearing  to  7       *.      «,     *^***  *  °®^  Paragraph  (7)  situations— runs   hi  excess  of  a  year. 

cto«  Of  hearing js  t®  secUon  9(c)  of  the  act,  providing  that  Once  again,  this  provision  Is  designed  to 

Vtam  eloM  of  iMuinc  to  Regional  Diree-  ^•'£^^  f^  infonnal  conference  with  the  protect  the  rights  of  the  parties   while 

^S^iiSSS^^-i;::;— V;:^:!:;:::^ *  P'^rtles  the  Board's  agent  does  not  and  at  the  same  time  speeding  \«)  the  vlndl- 

"SrS5S£S,?^!!^!^:ao  JS'lSSSS^eSSSTc^  ?:<J'di^^^  cation  of  those  nghts.  "^ 

Ft«JJUof.l«montoU««nc.afo-.~  SijST^eve^l^'Sie^h? of 2fS  ^         «™:.tok  nr.n™c«>H. 

tUoation 7  p,^^  to  file  a  ^Uon  wlSi  the  Board  «n»Uy.  "ectlon  4  of  the  bUl  amends 

iwal  time  fKsn  flitog  of  peuttan""  *«««»«•  hearing  in  the  case.    This  pro-  ^iS^  ™,!lH*t?*J^.P''°«**^ '**'' T^J 

to  iMoanee  of  carSiiSar          n  cedure.  in  my  estimation,  would  reduce  °^Y*V^  Preelection  toijunctlons  against 

An^  ♦*,!.  M »  K,    *       ,  ^.  **»«  average  timetable  for  elecUon  cases  V^^  laborpractices.     Under  section 

And  this  tlmetoble  for  election  cases  by  at  least  S3  days                           ^^  ^^  "  ^^  written,  the  Board  has  the 

USS^i^J?**  ^'*"*^*°*^^*' ***"  The  substance  of  this  proposal  has  had  °**'*°"   *°  "^  temporary  hijunctlons 

2S?  tJ?*^S?>  *"*^S!^'  i**.  delegation  support,  over  the  years.  fromleaSs^  ^gtiinst  any  unfair  labor  practice,  pend- 

{£?£?  S^wL"^S*^Jli*t*  ^**  '^^  **^«-    in  SmTSjJTpS^-  ^  ^^  determhiatlon  by  the  Board. 

Bm^  for  HZLir«-  -^  rererred  to  the  dent  Elsenhower's  message  to  the  Con-  *>ut  the  only  time  the  Board  is  ever  re- 

no^iuonTSSfltS^JSif^S??*^  '^^  ^  proposed   labor-management  flulred  to  seek  such  injuncUons  Is  when 

^aS^J^uS£iV^^J^  le^ifl»t»on-8«nate  Document   No.   lo/a  union    violates   secUon   8(b)(4)    or 

SoSSS'oiSm«L^«i.^?!fiH^  ^^  S°°S**-  ^'^  session-proposed  "td  8(b)  (7) -basically,  when  there  is  a  sec- 

SSmSJTi^SSSSl  SinTaJSJ  t    S^![Si  S*  °T**;  ^**^  P^P*'  «^«-    °°^**^  »«y«»"  ^  ^^^^^  recognition 
mmmi  ooiv  ivotracMa  tAan  It  ah-eady  Is.    guards,  to  conduct  representation  elec-    or  organizational  picketing. 
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But  thtre  is  one  other  «iiegory  iA  un" 

fair  labor  practices  in  whi^h  temporary 
injunctive  reltef  is  of  trufT  paramount 
importance,  and  that  is  wh^n  an  election 
is  pending.  i 

Under  existing  law.  if  ffa.  election  is 
pending  and  an  unfair  Mbor  i»'actlce 
charge  is  filed,  the  repre4<ntaticHi  case 
is  often  suspended  untU  the  unfair  labor 
practice  case  Is  finally  {[^isposed  of — 
which  may  be  years  later.  |  ^e  charge  Is 
eonsidered  a  "blocklngj  i  charge" — ^it 
blocks  the  election  unlessj  jthe  ehare^ng 
party  files  a  "request  to  proceed"  which 
has  the  effect  of  removing  me  alleged  un- 
lawful conduct  as  a  bar  to  ihe  election. 

Under  my  proposal,  however,  the 
Board  would  be  required; to  petittcsi  a 
district  court  Immediately  1  lor  a  prelimi- 
nary injunction.  If  the  bpurt  granted 
the  injimctlon.  the  election  coiild  pro- 
ceed forthwith,  with  the  Unlawful  con- 
duct restrained.  If  the  court  denied  the 
injunction,  the  election  likewise  could 
proceed  Immediately,  and  the  conduct 
complained  of  would  be  oonsldere'd  irrele- 
vant to  the  outcome  of  jthe  election. 
If  the  Illegal  conduct  took;  place  within 
the  context  of  a  majority  card-check 
situation,  however,  the  Board  will  stlU 
have  the  right  to  processi  a  refusal-to- 
bargain  charge  if  the  condict  dissipated 
the  union's  majority  befon  the  injunc- 
tion could  be  issued.  1 

A  COOBDINATKD  APPSOACK  W  EXPKSITIOIf 

'  The  provisions  of  this  blU  are  designed 
to  provide  a  coordinated  msroach  to  ex- 
pedited Board  procedure.  ]  Elections  are 
speeded  up;  delays  caused  by  uimeces- 
sary  hearings  where  there  ;ls  no  substan- 
tial legal  or  factual  question,  or  caused  by 
"blocking  charges"  or  pilitracted  card 
check  hearings  are  ellmlij^ted,  while  at 
the  same  time  insuring  t|mt  those  who 
would  attempt  to  delay  py  committing 
unfair  labor  practices  and  (cogging  down 
the  case  in  protracted  litigation  will  be 
tonporarily  enjoined  so  I  that  pending 
questions  of  representatloti  jcan  be  qulck- 
ij  disposed  of. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  iininimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRD,  and  that  the  bill  be  held 
St  the  desk  for  one  week  f^r  cosponsors. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDIKr  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  recely^  and  aiH>ro- 
prlately  referred ;  and,  witniout  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Rscord  and 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  request^  by  the  Sen' 
stor  from  New  York. 

The  bUl  (S.  3452)  to  a^end  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  A<^i  so  as  to  re- 
vise, improve,  and  expedite  Its  operation, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Ilhtroduced  by 
Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  reiid  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Comn^ittee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  Ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
•  S.  3452 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senakk  and  House  0/ 
Kepresentatlves  of  the  Vi  ited  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  asaembU  'f ,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  aa  the  National  tabor  Relations 
Act  Amendments  of  I960. 

Sec.  3.  Section  3(b)  of  th^lNatlonal  Labor 
Belatlons  Act,  as  amended  (TitVS.C.  16a(b) ) , 
U  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(b)  (1)  The  Board  is  aw .^orlMd  to  delO' 
gate  to  any  group  of  three  or!  more  members 
uy  or  all  of  the  powers  whl^h  It  nwy  Itself 
exercise. 


[': 
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••{»}  TtMtBMid  t>  al^e  autkoilMd  to  dais- 
gate  any  of  it*  powscs  under  section  10(c} 
to  a  bearing  examiner.  With  respect  to  the 
delegation  of  any  of  Its  functlona  aa  provided 
hereia.  the  Board,  upon  Ite  own  Initiative  or 
upon  petition  of  a  party  to  or  an  Intervenor 
in  auidi  action,  may  In  Ita  discretion,  and 
shall  upon  laquast  of  two  or  more  mambers 
of  the  Boozd.  ravlaw  the  action  of  any  such 
hearing  examlnar  within  such  time  and  In 
such  manner  as  the  Board  shall  by  rule  pre- 
scribe. Should  the  Board  decline  to  review 
the  action  of  any  such  baarlSig  axamlnar.  or 
should  no  such  review  be  sou^t  within  the 
time  stated  In  the  rulea  promulgated  by  the 
Board,  then  such  action  shall  for  an  pur- 
poaes.  Including  appeal  or  review  thereof,  be 
denned  to  be  the  action  of  the  Board.  Noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to 
supersede  the  provisions  of  section  7(a)  of 
the  AdmliUstratlva  Procedure  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (5  n.S.O.  1009(a)).  The  Board  shall  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate  to  insure  that  any  powers 
delegated  to  a  hearing  tntamlnar  imder  this 
paragraph  will  be  exercised  In  a  fair.  Im- 
partial, and  efficient  manner. 

"(3)  The  Board  is  also  authorized  to  dele- 
gate to  Its  regional  directors  ita  powers  under 
section  9  to  determine  the  unit  appropriate 
for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining,  to 
investigate  and  provide  for  hearings,  and  de- 
termine whether  a  question  of  representa- 
tion exists,  and  to  direct  an  election  or  take 
a  secret  ballot  under  subsection  (c)  or  (e) 
of  section  9  and  certify  the  results  thereof, 
except  that  upon  the  filing  of  a  request 
therefor  with  the  Board  by  any  interested 
person,  the  Board  may  review  any  action  of 
a  regional  director  delegated  to  him  under 
this  paragraph,  but  such  review  shall  not  op- 
erate as  a  stay  of  any  action  tak«i  by  the 
regional  director  unless  speclflcaUy  ordered 
by  the  Board. 

"(4)  A  vacancy  in  the  Board  shaU  not  im- 
pair the  right  of  the  remaining  members  to 
exercise  all  of  the  powers  of  the  Board,  and 
three  members  shall,  at  all  times,  constitute 
a  quonun  of  the  Board,  except  that  two  mem- 
bers shall  constitute  a  quotum  of  any  group 
designated  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection.  The  Board  shall  have  a  seal 
which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed." 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(g)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice 
TUider  subsection  (a)  (6)  of  this  section  for 
any  employer  to  refuse  to  recognise  a  labor 
organization  as  the  representative  of  his  em- 
ployees if  such  employer — 

"(1)  has  been  presented  with  valid  cards 
or  other  unimpeached  evidence  purporting 
to  show  that  a  majority  of  employees  fa.  an 
appropriate  bargaining  unit  desires  to  be 
represented  by  such  lator  organization;  and 

"(2)  has  failed  withlif  a  reasonable  time  to 
file  a  petition  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  (B) 
of  section  9(c),  containing  the  allegations 
referred  to  in  paragisph  (6)  of  such  section." 

(b)  Section  9(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  In  any  case  in  which  It  Is  alleged  In 
a  petition  filed  by  an  employer  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)(B)  that  a  labor  organization 
seeking  recognition  as  the  representative  of 
the  employees  of  such  employer  has  presented 
vaUd  cards  or  other  unimpeached  evidence 
pvirportlng  to  show  that  a  majority  qf  em- 
ployees In  an  appropriate  bargaining  unit 
desires  to  be  represented  by  such  labor  or- 
gsSilzation.  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board, 
If  it  determines  that  in  all  other  respects  a 
question  of  representation  affecting  com- 
merce exists,  to  forthwith,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  direct  the 
holding  of  such  an  election  in  such  unit 
as  the  Board  finds  to  be  appropriate  and  to 
certify  the  resxilts  thereof.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  petition  and  the  holding  of  the 
election,  in  any  such  case  shall  not  be  de- 
fined hf  reason  of  the  pendency  of  an  unfair 


Ijkbor  practise  charge  baaed  upon  the  refusal 
of  the  employer  to  bargain  ooUeoUvely  with 
the  labor  or^miaatlon,  and  no  such  unfair 
labor  praotloe  charge  baaed  upon  a  rsTuaal 
to  bargain  prtor  to  the  election  ahan  thare- 
after  be  oonaldered  tinleas  the  Board  de- 
termines that  the  labor  organisation  bad 
onoe  been  authorised  to  repreesnt  a  ma>- 
Jorlty  of  the  employeea  in  the  bargaining 
unit,  but  that  as  a  result  of  a  course  at  con- ' 
duct  by  the  employer  In  violation  of  section 
8(a)  (other  than  imfatar  lab<ar  practices  under 
section  8(a)  (5) ) .  such  labcr  crgaalsatlon  la 
no  longer  autborlaed  to  repreadat  audi 
majority. 

"(7)  Notwithstanding  the  provlsloiis  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  sUbaectton.  tbs  Board 
through  Its  designated  representative.  If 
there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a 
question  of  representation  afleotlag  eotOf 
merce  exists,  may  caU  an  Informal  eonfar- 
ence  of  the  parties  upon  due  notice.  If  at 
such  conference  no  agreement  Is  reached 
for  a  consent  election,  and  there  are  no 
substantial  Issues  of  fact  or  law  which  should 
be  resolved  by  a  preelection  hearing,  the 
Board,  through  its  designated  repreeentattve, 
may  conduct  an  election  in  an  appropriate 
unit.  Any  party  aggrieved  by  such  prooeed- 
ing  may  file  a  motion  fcr  hearing  with  the 
Board,  but  such  motion  shall  not,  unless 
qieciflcally  ordered  by  the  Board,  operate 
as  a  stay  of  the  election." 

S»o.  4.  Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(n)  Whenever  It  Is  charged  that  any  per- 
son has  engaged  In  any  unfair  labor  praciUce 
of  any  kind  In  relation  to  any  collective 
bargaining  unit  as  to  which  there  Is  pending 
a  petition  for  an  election  under  section  8  (a) 
or  section  8(b)  (7) ,  and  the  officer  or  regional 
attwney  to  whom  the  matter  may  be  referred 
has  reasonable  caiue  to  beUeve  that  such 
charge  is  true  and  that  a  complaint  should 
Issue,  such  officer  or  regional  attorney  shaU, 
on  behalf  of  the  Board,  petition  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  (tncltidlng  the 
District  Cotut  of  the  TTnlted  Statea  for  the 
District  of  Columbia)  within  any  district 
where  the  unfair  labOT  practice  In  question 
Is  alleged  to  have  occurred,  or  wherein  such 
person  resides  or  transacts  business,  for  ap- 
propriate Injunctive  reUef  pending  the  final 
adjudication  of  the  Board  with  respect  to 
such  matter.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  peti- 
tion for  Injtmctive  reUef.  the  Board  shaU 
suspend  further  proceedings  with  respect  to 
the  petition  for  an  election  tmtll  the  district 
court  shall  have  entered  an  order  granting  or 
denjlng  the  relief  sought  and  (1)  any  appeal 
therefrom  shall  have  been  decided  or  (U) 
the  time  for  taking  an  appeal  (including  any 
further  appeal)  shall  have  expired  and  such 
appeal  shall  not  have  been  taken.  In  any 
case  In  which  a  petition  for  Injunctive  reUef 
under  this  subsection  shaU  have  been  dis- 
posed of  on  the  merits,  the  conduct  forming 
the  basis  for  the  unfair  labor  practice  charge 
or  enjoined  or  sought  to  be  enjoined  (ezoept 
conduct  occurring  subsequent  to  and  in  vio- 
lation of  an  order  granttog  injunctive  reUef 
pursuant  to  a  petition  therefor  filed  under 
this  subeectlon)  shall  not  be  grounds  for 
setting  aside  an  election  thereafter  htid  In 
such  case.  The  provisions  of  subsection  (1) 
relating  to  the  Jurisdiction  and  procedure  of 
the  court  with  respect  to  petitions  for  In- 
junctive relief  shall  be  applicable  In  the  case 
of  such  petittons  filed  under  this  subeectton." 


BILL  TO  PERMIT  THE  NLRB  TO 
DELEGATE  UNFAIR  LABOR  PRAC- 
TICE JURISDICTION  TO  TRIAL  EX- 
AMINERS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  because 
some  of  my  oolleagues  may  wish  to  co- 
fi)onsor  portions  of  the  measure  I  have 
JtMt  Intooduced,  I  am  also  sendtaic  to 
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the  desk  izuUTldual  bills,  each  anbmlr- 
lag  dnfle  provialons  of  that  measure. 

I,  therefore,  aend  to  the  desk,  for  ai^ 
IWoprUte  reference,  a  bill  to  permit  the 
NLRB  to  delegate  unfair  labor  practloe 
Jurisdiction  to  trial  examiners,  and  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rcooto,  and  that  th^  bill  be  held  at  the 
desk  for  1  weA  for  coepoDBon. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, llie  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
BicosD  and  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  New  YOTk. 

The  UIl  (S.  3453)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  National  Labor  Rdations 
Board  to  delegate  unfair  labor  practloe 
Jurisdiction  to  trial  examiners,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javiis. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RtctMo,  as  follows: 

8.  SMS 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hottae 
of  Sepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confireat  oitembled.  That  aectlon 
S(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Relatlona  Act. 
aa  amandad  (38  va.O.  lS8(b)),  la  amendad 
toreadaafoilowi: 

"(b)  (1)  llM  Bosrd  la  autbodaed  to  dele- 
gata  to  any  group  at  tbrae  or  more  mem- 
bera  any  or  aU  of  the  power  wbleb  It  may 
Itaalf  exerdae. 

"(2)  Tba  Board  la  alao  authorized  to  dele- 
gate any  of  Ita  powers  under  section  10(c) 
to  a  bearing  examiner.  With  reapect  to  the 
delegation  of  any  of  Ita  functlona  aa  provided 
hareln,  the  Board,  upon  lu  own  Initiative 
or  upon  paUtton  of  a  party  to  or  an  Inter- 
venor  In  rucb  action,  may  In  ita  dlacretlon. 
and  aball  upon  raqueot  of  two  or  more  mem- 
bera  of  the  Board,  review  the  action  of  any 
Buch  hearing  examiner  within  auch  time  and 
In  auch  manner  aa  the  Board  ahall  by  rule 
preacrlbe.  Shduld  the  Board  decline  to  re- 
view the  action  of  any  auch  hearing  exam* 
Inar.  or  ahould  no  auch  review  be  aought 
Mthln  the  time  stated  In  the  rulea  promul- 
katad  by  the  Board,  then  auch  action  ahall  tor 
ill  purpoaea,  including  appeal  or  review 
theraof,  ba  deemed  to  be  the  action  of  the 
Board.  Nothing  herein  contained  ahall  be 
deemed  to  auperaede  tba  provlslona  of  aectlon 
7(a)  of  the  Admlnlatratlve  Proeedxire  Act. 
aa  amended  (S  VB.C.  1000(a)).  The  Board 
ahall  promulgate  auch  rulaa  and  regulatlona 
as  It  may  deem  appropriate  to  Inaiire  that 
any  powers  delegated  to  a  hearing  examiner 
under  thla  paragraph  will  be  exerclaed  In  a 
fair.  Impartial,  and  effldent  manner. 

"(3)  The  Board  la  alao  authorized  to  dele- 
gate to  Ita  regional  dlrectora  lU  powera  under 
aectlon  9  to  determine  the  unit  appropriate 
for  the  purpoaea  of  coUectlve  bargaining,  to 
inveatlgata  and  provide  for  hearinga,  and 
detennlne  whether  a  queetlon  of  repreaenta- 
tlon  exlats.  and  to  direct  an  election  or  take 
a  aacret  ballot  under  subaactlon  (c)  or  (e) 
of  aectlon  9  and  certify  the  reaulta  thereof, 
except  that  upon  the  filing  of  a  raqueat 
therefor  with  the  Board  by  any  Intereated 
peraon,  the  Board  may  review  any  action  of 
a  regional  director  delegated  to  him  under 
thla  paragraph,  but  auch  review  ahaU  not 
operate  aa  a  stay  of  any  action  taken  by  the 
reglooal  director  unleea  apadflcally  oiderad 
by  the  Board. 

"(4)  A  vacancy  In  the  Board  ahaU  not  Im- 
pair the  right  of  the  remaining  memben  to 
•aerolae  aU  of  the  powefa  of  the  Board,  and 
thraasMmbaf  ahaU.  at  aU  ttaaa.  ooostttata 
a  quorum  of  the  Board,  axoapt  tha*  two 
""Wtfi—  *au  eooattttits  a  quoruB  <tf  any 
group  dealgnatad  puranant  to  pamgimpli  (l) 
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of  this  sobaaetton.    The  Board  ahall  hav*  a 
seal  which  ahall  be  JudldaUy  nottoed." 


BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  HOLD- 
ING  OP  EXPEDITED  PREHEARINQ 
ELECTIONS  IN  NLRB  REPRESEN- 
TATION CASES  INVOLVING  NO 
SDBSTANTIAL  ISSUES  OP  PACT  OR 
LAW 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
holding  o(  expedited  prehearing  elections 
«^ere  the  NLRB  finds  that  the  case  in- 
volves no  substantial  issue  of  law  or  fact. 
I  ask  that  this  measure  also  be  held  at 
the  desk  for  1  week,  and  that  its  text  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The. bill  win  be  received  and  m>- 
prooriately  referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bUl  will  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD  and  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  New  YOTk. 

The  bill  (S.  3454)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  iMrovlde 
for  the  holding  of  expedited  prehearing 
elections  in  representation  cases  involv- 
ing no  substantial  issues  of  fact  or  law. 
and  for  other  purposes,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Racou>,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  states  of- 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  aectlon 
9(c)  of  the  National  Labor  Relatlona  Act.  aa 
amended,  la  amended  by  adding  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  paragraph: 

"(fl)  Notwlthatandlng  the  provMoaa  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  thla  aubeectlon,  the  Board 
through  Ita  designated  representative.  If 
there  la  reasonable  cauae  to  believe  that  a 
question  of  representation  affecting  com- 
merce exlata,  may  call  an  Inftmnal  confer- 
ence of  the  partiea  upon  due  notice.  If  at 
auch  conference  no  agreement  la  reached  for 
a  consent  election,  and  there  are  no  subatan- 
tlal  Issues  of  fact  or  law  which  should  be 
reeolved  by  a  preelection  hearing,  the  Board, 
through  Its  designated  representative,  may 
conduct  an  election  in  an  appropriate  unit. 
Any  party  aggrieved  by  auch  proceeding  may 
file  a  motion  for  hearing  with  the  Board, 
but  auch  motion  ahall  not.  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  Board,  operate  as  a  aUy  of 
the  elecUon." 


BDU,  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  ISSUANCE  OP 
TEMPORARY  INJUNCTIONS  WHEN- 
EVER THE  NUtB  PTNDS  REASON- 
ABLE CAUSE  TO  BELIEVE  THAT 
AN  UNFAIR  LABOR  PRACTICE 
HAS  BEEN  COMMTITED  WBUJi  A 
REPRESENTATION  ELECTION  IS 
PENDING 

B«r.  JAVITS.  Next.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  issuance  of  temporary  injunctions 
whenever  there  is  reasonable  cause  to 
brieve  that  unfair  labor  practices  have 
been  committed  while  an  NLRB  repre- 
sentation election  is  pending,  and  I  ask 
that  this  bill,  also,  be  held  at  the  desk 
for  1  week  for  coeponsors.  and  that  its 
text  be  printed  tai  the  Rbcoro. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  9p- 
proprtatdy  referred;  and,  without  objec- 


tion, the  bin  will  be  printed  In  the  l_.,^ 
and  win  lie  <m  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  blU  (S.  3455)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Utbor  Relations  Act  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  temporary  injunc- 
tions whenever  there  is  reas(xiable  cause 
to  believe  that  an  unfair  labor  practice 
has  been  committed  while  a  representa- 
tion election  is  pending,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  jAvrrs,  wu 
received,  read  twice  by  its  tiUe,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RiciOHB,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  seoUon 
10  of  the  National  Labor  Balatiooa  Act,  aa 
amended,  la  amended  by  adding  the  fcdlowliw 
new  aubsection: 

"(n)  Whenever  it  la  charged  that  any  par- 
son  has  engaged  In  any  luifalr  labor  practloa 
of  any  kind  In  relation  to  any  coUecttve  bar- 
gaining unit  aa  to  which  there  la  pending  a 
petition  for  an  election  under  section  9(a)  or 
aection  8(b)  (7),  and  the  oOoer  or  regional 
attorney  to  whom  the  matter  may  be  referred 
has  reasonable  cause  to  btileve  that  auch 
charge  la  true  and  that  a  complaint  ahoold 
lasue,  such  ofllcer  or  regional  attorney  aball. 
on  behalf  of  the  Board,  petition  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States   (Including  the 
Dtotrlct  Court  of  the  tJnlted  States  for  the 
DIstilct  of   Ck>Iumbla)    within   any  district 
where  the  unfair  labor  practice  in  question 
la  alleged  to  have  occurred,  or  wherein  such 
person  realdea  or  tranaacta  buslnees,  for  ap- 
proprlate  Injunctive  relief  pending  the  final 
adjudication  of  the  Board  with  respect  to 
such  matter.    Upon  the  filing  of  such  peti- 
tion for  Injunctive  reUef,  the  Board  shall 
suspend  fiuther  proceedings  with  respect  to 
the  petition  for  an  election  until  the  district 
court  BhaU  have  entered  an  order  grantlnf 
or  denying  the  reUef  sought  and   (1)   any 
appeal  therefrom  shall  have  been  decided  or 
(11)  the  time  fc^  taking  an  i^peal  (Including 
any  further  appeal)  shall  have  expired  and 
such  appeal  ahall  not  have  been  taken.    In 
sny  case  in  wlileh  a  petition  for  Injimctlve 
reUef  under  this  subeection  shall  have  been 
«U«poaed  of  on  the  merits,  the  conduct  form- 
ing the  basis  for  the  unfair  labor  practice 
charge  or  enjoined  or  sought  to  be  enjoined 
(except  conduct  occurring  silbaequent  to  and 
In  violation  of  an  order  granting  Injunctive 
relief  pursuant  to  a  petition  therefor  filed 
under  this  subsection)  shall  not  be  groundi 
for  setting  aside  an  election  therealter  held 
In  such  case.    The  provlaions  of  subeecUon 
(1)  relating  to  the  Jurisdiction  and  procedure 
of  the  court  with  respect  to  petitions  for 
Injunctive  reUef  ahaU  be  applicable  In  the 
case    of    auch    petltiona    filed    under    tbls 
Bubaection." 
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BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  HOLD- 
ING OP  EXPEDITED  NLRB  ELEC- 
TIONS IN  LIEU  OF  RECOGNITION 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  "CARD 
CHECKS" 

Mr.  JAVITS.  FinaUy,  Mr.  President, 
I  submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  s 
bin  to  provide  for  the  holding  of  ex- 
pedited representation  elections  by  tbe 
NLRB  where  labor  organizations  seek 
recognltliHi  on  the  basis  of  employees' 
authorizations  or  similar  evidence.  I 
ask  uncjiimous  consent  that  this  Mil 
also  be  held  at  the  desk  for  1  week 
for  coeponsors.  and  that  its  text  be 
printed  In  the  Ricoso  at  tUs  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bUl  win  be  received  and  ap- 


\ 


propriately  referred:  and  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  wlU  be  lirinted  in  the 
RscoRD,  and  wiU  lie  on  th|a  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  fn^n  New  York. 
The  blU  (S.  3456)  to  aittend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  R^ations  ^ti  bo  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  holding  of  epcpedlted  rep- 
resentation elections  upon  petition  of 
employers  where  labor  organizations 
aeek  recognition  on  the  jbasis  of  em- 
idoyees'  authorizations  or  {  similar  evi- 
dence, and  for  other  puitx)ses.  intro- 
duced by  BCr.  Javits,  was  lieceived,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  (to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Publii  [Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  t  le  Recoro.  as 
follows:  I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Uojlted  States  of 
America  in  Ck>ngress  assem  >led,  that  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  National  Laboc  Relations  Act, 
u  amended,  is  amended  by  Mdlng  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(g)  It  shall  bel  an  unfali  labor  practice 
under  aubaectiopr  (a)  (6)  of  tbla  section  for 
any  employer  to  refuae  to  renognlze  a  labor 
organization  aa  the  representative  of  his 
employee  If  such  employer—!  i 

"(1)  has  been  presented  wfth  valid  cards 
or  other  luilmpeached  evldeUce  purporting 
to  show  that  a  majority  of  eniployeea  In  an 
appropriate  bargaining  unlti  i  desires  to  be 
represented  by  such  labor  or^nnization;  and 

"(2)  has  failed  within  a  Maaonable  time 
to  file   a   petition   pursuant  j  to   paragraph 
(1)(B)  of  section  9(c),  oon( 
legations  referred  to  In 
auehjsection." 

Sac.  2.  Section  9(c)  of  such 
by  adding  the  following  n 

"(S)  In  any  case  In  whli 
In  a  petition  filed  by  an  em; 
to  paragraph  (1)  (B)  that  a  |l»bor  organiza- 
tion seeking  recognition  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  employees  of  >uch  employer  has 
presented  valid  cards  or  othas  unlmpeached 
evidence  purporting  to  show  that  a  nuk- 
jority  of  employees  in  an  an>roprlate  bar- 
gaining unit  desires  to  be  sepresented  by 
(uch  labor  organization.  It  aliall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Board,  If  it  determl<k^  that  in  aU 
other  reapecta  a  queation  of;  repreaentatton 
affecting  commerce  exlatfa, !  to  forthwith, 
without  regard  to  the  provulona  of  pcura- 
graph  (1).  direct  the  holding  of  auch  an 
election  in  auch  unit  as  the  Board  finds 
to  be  appropriate  and  to  owrky  the  results 
thereof.  The  conalderation  of  the  petiti(m 
and  tbe  holding  of  the  election.  In  any  such 
ease,  shall  not  be  delayed!  jby  reason  of 
the  pendency  of  an  unfair  labor  practice 
charge  based  upon  the  refusil  of  the  em- 
ployer to  bargain  coUectivelyl  with  the  labor 
organization,  and  no  sycbj funfair  labor 
practice  charge  based  upon  a  refusal  to 
bargain  prior  to  the  electicm  sbaU  there- 
after be  considered  unleea  uie  Board  de- 
termines that  the  labor  ornnlzation  had 
once  been  authorized  to  rtiresent  a  ma- 
jority of  the  employees  In  me  bargaining 
unit,  but  that  aa  a  result  cv  a  ooursa  of 
conduct  by  the  employer  lb  violation  of 
section  8(a)  (other  than  unlalr  labor  prac- 
tices under  section  8(a)  (6) )  Jiuch  labor  or- 
ganlzatton  Is  no  longer  autl^ised  to  lep- 
rtaent  such  majority." 


the  al- 
h    (6)    of 


as  amended 
>aragri4>h: 
It  U  aUeged 
lyer  pursuant 
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AMENDMENT  OF  NATIOMAL  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  ACrr.  AS  AJttNDED.  TO 
STRENGTHEN  AND  ES  P  AND  FOOD 
SERVICE  PROGRAMS  |^)R  CHIL- 
DREN 


Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  _ 
traduce,  by  request,  a  Ull 


P  *  ssident,  I  In- 
t>  amend  the 


"S^fkaoaX  School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended, 
to  strengthen  and  expand  food  service 
programs  for  children.  While  the  mate- 
rial contained  in  this  bill  was  requested 
by  the  administration,  I  have  made  some 
changes  In  It  and  bave  omitted  some 
parts  of  the  legislation  requested. 

I  a^  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rxc- 
OfiD  a  short  explanation  of  the  bill,  as 
introduced,  together  with  a  section-by- 
sectlon  explanation  of  it. 

The  ACHING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  explanation  and  secUon-by-sec- 
tion  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (8.  3467)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act,  eus  amended,  to 
strengthen  and  expand  food  sei-vlce  pro- 
grams for  children.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Ellcndbr.  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  tiUe.  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  pV)restry. 

The  explanation  and  sectlon-by-sec- 
tlon  analysis  presents  by  Mr.  Ellxndzr 
are  as  follows: 

EZPLAN&TZON    OF    BSX 

The  bill  would  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  by  adding  provisions  for — 

(1)  A  special  mlllc  program  for  fiscal  years 
1967.  1968.  1969,  and  1970; 

(2)  A  pilot  breakfaat  program  for  needy 
children  in  schools  drawing  attendance  from 
poor  economic  areas  and  in  schools  to  which 
the  children  must  travel  long  distances  for 
fiscal  years  1967,  1968,  and  1960; 

(3)  A  permanent  program  for  nonfood  as- 
siatiH)gte  to  schools  drawing  attendance  from 
arsn  In  which  p«ior  economic  conditions 
exist;  and 

(4)  General  administration  (sections  16 
through  24) ,  Including  provision  for — 

(A)  use  of  up  to  lyt  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  various  programs  tat 
program  administrative  expenses  of  State  ed- 
ucational agencies; 

(B)  coordination  with,  and  preference  to, 
programs  carried  on  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  and 
the  Economic  Opportxmity  Act  of  1964; 

(C)  requiring  the  food  and  milk  service 
programs  to  be  conducted  In  a  nonprofit 
basis: 

(D)  In  the  case  of  the  milk  program,  pro- 
hlblting  Imposition  of  requirements  dealing 
with  teaching: 

(E)  providing  that  aaststanoe  imder  the  Act 
not  be  deemed  Income  and  that  State  ex- 
penditiires  for  child  food  programs  not  be 
reduced; 

(F)  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  extend 
school  feeding  programs  under  the  Act  to  in- 
clude pre-achool  i^ograms  operated  as  part 
of  the  school  system. 

SBcnoM-BT-SBcnoir  Bxtlamatiow 
Saottoo  1  (A)  keeps  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization for  the  national  school  lunch 
program  separate  from  those  for  tbe  new 
programs. 

Section  1  (B)  ezolndas  funds  approprtated 
for  the  new  programs  tram  saetton  8  at  tba 
National  School  Lunch  Act.  wblch  provides 
that  part  of  the  funds  may  ba  uaad  for 
Department  admlnlstrativa  expenacs  and 
part  may  ba  used  for  direct  food  purebaaes. 
Section  1  (O)  defines  "nonproAt  Instlto- 
tion"  as  an  Institution,  other  thi^  a  school, 
which  provides  for  the  care  and  training  oC 
children  and  nq  part  of  tha  set  aamlngi 
of  which  Inurea  to  the  benefit  of  any  pilvats 
shareholdw'  or  Indlvldusl. 


Saottan  1  (D)  adds  nsw  saetions  U 
through  84  to  tha  National  School  Lunch 
Act  which  provlda  aa  fOllowa: 

Section  IS— Special  IfUk 

Section  14— Schocd  Breakfast 

Section  16 — Nonfood  Aaalstancs 

Sections  16  through  34— Oanaral  Provi- 
sions 

New  section  18,  which  provides  tor  tha 
^Molal  milk  program  la  klentieal  to  seottoa 
a  of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1968.  the  current 
authority  for  the  special  milk  program, 
except  that  the  current  authority  runs  only 
through  June  30,  1967,  while  the  new  au- 
thority runs  through  fiscal  1969,  and  appro- 
prlattona  would  ba  limited  to  not  mot*  than 
$100  mUUon  per  year.  However,  since  the 
new  authority  would  be  imrt  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  the  general  provisions  of 
that  Act  would  be  appUcable. 

Section    14    provldea    for   a    pilot  aehool 
breakfast  program  for  flacal  years  1967,  1968, ' 
and  1969. 

Subsection  (a)   authorizes  appropriations 
for  such  program  In  schools  serving  c|] 
from  low-Income  areaa  andjB>«UlSBladra^ 
Ing  attendance  from  chllvra  who  have  to 
travel  long  distances. 

Subeections  (b)  and  (e)  provide  for  ap- 
portionment to  states.  Three  peroent  would 
be  apportioned  to  Guam,  the  ^rgln  Islands. 
Puerto  Rloo.  and  America  Samoa,  on  tha 
basis  of  the  number  of  chUdran  aged  S 
through  17.  From  the  bcUanoe  the  other 
States  would  each  receive  first,  a  basic  grant 
of  $50,000  and,  second,  additional  funds  on 
the  basis  of  need  as  indicated  by  the  num- 
hvt  of  chUdren  in  the  State,  agea  6  through 
17,  In  famlUee  with  Income  of  lees  than  82.000 
plus  children,  agea  5  through  17,  In  fami- 
lies receiving  assistance  under  the  program 
for  Aid  to  Vamlllaa  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  States  to  disburse 
f\inds  to  schools  found  eligible  by  the  State 
educational  agency  at  rates  per  meal  that 
will  be  eatabllshed  by  the  Secretary.  These 
funds  are  to  be  spent  only  for  food  for  needy 
children.  To  the  extent  practicable,  first 
consideration  will  be  given  to  schools  tn 
areaa  of  economic  need. 

Subsection  (e)  {Movldes  that  In  Instances 
of  severe  need,  the  Secretary  may  authorise 
assistance  up  to  90  percent  of  the  operating 
coat  of  a  breakfast  program.  Including  tha 
coat  of  obtaining,  preparing  and  servtag 
food. 

Subsection  (f )  requires  meala  aerved  under 
thla  section  to  meet  nutritional  require- 
ments prescribad  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  tested  nutritional  research  and  to 
be  served  free  or  at  reduced  cost  to  those 
children  found,  by  local  school  authocltlfls. 
to  be  unable  to  pay  tbe  fuU  cost.  This  Is 
similar  to  the  requirement  contained  In  the 
existing  National   School  Lunch   Act. 

Subssotion  (g)  provides  that  the  Depart- 
msnt  of  Agriculture  will  administer  the 
program  In  nonprofit  private  achools  In 
those  Statee  whose  educatioixal  agency  Is 
forbidden,  by  law,  to  dlabuxse  funda  to  oth- 
er than  pubUc  schools.  This  la  similar  to  the 
mathod  followed  under  the  National  BChoOl 
Lunch  Act. 

Section  6  provldea  for  a  permanent  non- 
food assistance  program  In  schools  drawing 
attendance  from  poor  economic  arsaa. 

Subsection  (a)  authortaas  approprlatloDS 
to  asilBt  States  In  helping  such  sohools  ac- 
quire faciUtiea,  other  than  land  and  bulld- 
Inga,  for  the  storage,  preparation,  transpor- 
tation and  serving  of  food. 

Subsection  (b)  providss  that  funds  shall 
ba  i4>parttotiad  smong  the  States  on  the  sama 
basts  ss  school  lunch  funds  under  ssetton  4. 
Paymenta  to  Stataa  are  made  on  condition 
that  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  any  faclUttss 
flnaiused  ahaU  ba  boms  tqr  State  or  local 
Xoads. 
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SdbMetlon  (e)  parmlU  tta*  8Ut*  aduM- 
tlotud  agsney  to  dUb%am  fund*  to  tUgOOa 
■cbooto  by  mAnnet  or  by  rMmbanaoMat  cnly 
on  rsquMt  Irotn  tli*  aohool,  aooompanlad  by 
-m,  dotallad  daacrlptlon  <tf  tiM  tmeomm  to  b« 
Acquired  and  pUaa  for  their  use  to  tmprore 
the  nutntlonal  need*  of  the  chUdrea  In  the 
■ehool. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  DspsrtmsBt  at 
Agriculture  to  sdtnlnlstar  the  program  in 
nonproAt  pilmte  schools  m  thoss  States 
whsre  ths -State  eduoaUonal  agency  la  not 
permitted,  by  law,  to  dlsburee  funds  to  other 
than  public  ■ohoola. 

Section  18  prorldea  that  the  Secretary  ahall 
certify  to  the  Secretary  o(  Treasury  paymsnts 
to  be  mads  to  any  State  under  the  new  pro- 
visions and  the  Secretary  oC  Treasury  shall 
xaakm  the  payment.  This  Is  the  same  proce- 
dure currently  used  under  the  natUmal 
tchool  lunch  program. 

Section  17  authorlna  the  Secretary  to  use 
up  to  IH  percent  of  the  total  funds  appro, 
prtatod  under  the  NaUonal  School  Lunch  Act 
for  adranoes  to  SUte  educational  agencies 
for  admlnlstratlTe  purposes.  However,  no 
such  agency  woukt  reoetve  more  than  1  per- 
oent  of  the  funds  apportioned  to  It  under  the 
Aet  or  97,500.  whichever  Is  greater. 

Seotioa  18  provtdee  that  In  the  selection  of 
schools  aad  soniwcat  Institutions  to  receive 
Vederal  asrtstanre  under  the  special  mlllc  and 
other  programs  being  added  to  the  National 
Boho(d  Lunch  Act,  the  State  agency  shall 
adopt  methods  and  procedures  necessary  to 
assure  ooordlnatlon  with  programs  carried  on 
under  the  Xl«gs«itary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
oatloa  Act  ot  1986  and  the  Xconomlo  Oppor- 
tunity Act  d  108*  In  such  schools  or  Institu- 
tion* and.  in  cases  of  comparable  need,  give 
preferemce  to  theee  schools  or  Institutions. 
Tb*  Bemsntary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1086  providee  among  other  things  for 
«i«»««i«i  sssistance  to  local  educational 
agaBclas  for  the  education  of  children  of  low- 
jivfffffnT  areas.  The  purpose  of  the  Economic 
Oppertiinlty  Aet  of  1084  U  to  eliminate  pov- 
Ktf.  Sections  811  and  810  of  the  latter  Aet 
now  require  other  agencies.  In  the  admlnls- 
tratton  of  related  programs,  to  cooperate  and 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  purpoee  of  the 
latter  Act  and  to  give  inference  to  applica- 
tions mads  in  connection  with  community 
action  programs  under  the  latter  Aet. 

B»rtl<wi  10  requires  schools  and  nonprofit 
institutions  parttdpating  In  the  breakfast 
program  to  \ise  to  the  extent  practicable 
foods  deelgnated  by  the  Secretary  as  being 
In  abundance,  and  to  receive  foods  donated 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Section  ao  requires  aU  food  and  milk  serv> 
joe  programs  receiving  assistance  under  tiM 
Aet  to  be  operated  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 
This  Is  rtmllar  to  the  requirement  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act. 

Section  n  provides  that  InfonnAtton  on 
numbes*  of  children,  ages  6  throuf^  17,  and 
on  par  e^t*  looouM  shall  be  inad»  avai^ 
able  by  the  Secretary  of  Oommaroe  and,  nn- 
lea  otherwise  qieelfled.  shall  be  ths  latest 
available. 

Section  OS  autherlaea  regulattims. 

Seetton  »  pndtlblte— 

(a)  the  Secretary  and  the  States  from  tm- 
poeing  any  requirements  with  respeet  to 
teertilng  personnel,  ourrleulun.  or  materials 
ct  Instruction  in  carrying  oat  the  mwdal 
milk  or  other  programs  added  «>  the  MMtonal 
SdMoi  Loaeh  Aet.  A  similar  provlskm  now 
appUas  to  the  national  school  tunoh  program. 

(b)  tha  value  d  asrtitanoe  to  chlldran 
UBdar  the  national  School  Lunch  Act  from 
being  considered  as  incoms  or  reeourcee  for 
yorposss  o(  (Mhsr  pro-ams. 

(0)  State  and  local  Mpondtturas  for  food 
froffiaraa  fte  chlMran  troaa  being  reduced 
'  «•  a  result  of  funds  received  under  the  Na- 
ilosud  BohOQiluneh  Aet 

BecMon  MrauthoMaea  tha  Secretary  to  eot- 
the  bMMfita  ot  aohooi  feeding 


under  the  Act  to  pre-eehool  programs  cper^ 
•ted  as  part  of  thoechoot  system. 


SPECIAL  IRAININO  ENLISTMENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  proper  referrml  a  bill  to 
aethrate  the  special  training  enlistment 
program— STEP— to  help  volunteers 
with  minor  educational  and  physical 
problems  qualify  for  Army  service  and 
thus  reduce  reliance  on  the  draft. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

The  strength  of  our  Armed  Forces  has 
risen  from  Its  1965  level  of  2.66  million 
mea  to  2.97  on  March  31,  1966.  The 
number  of  men  serving  in  the  Army  has 
grown  In  that  time  from  969,000  to  1,140.- 
000.  To  fill  the  requirements  set  by  the 
Defense  Department,  induction  rates 
have  Increased  from  between  500,000  to 
900,000  In  fiscal  1965  to  over  900,000  in 
fiscal  1966.  Draft  calls  have  tripled  from 
between  100,000  and  120,000  to  330,000. 

At  a  time  when  mllitai7  requirements 
have  forced  a  tripling  in  draft  calls,  when 
manled  men  are  being  taken,  when  un- 
fair and  destructive  means  are  being 
used  to  reclassify  those  with  student  de- 
ferments, It  Is  only  sensible  to  enable 
those  who  wish  to  volunteer  every  oppor- 
tunity to  serve. 

The  STEP  program  was  designed  to 
fulfill  that  need,  to  provide  a  short  period 
of  concentrated  training  to  upgrade  vol- 
unteers who  fall  Just  short  of  Army 
standards  in  health  and  education. 

The  STEP  program  was  proposed  by 
the  Defense  Department  last  year,  but 
the  $15  mOllon  requested  to  begin  the 
program  was  denied  by  the  Congress. . 

Until  last  November  the  Army  re- 
quired a  volimteer  to  score  10  points 
higher  on  the  Armed  Forces  Quallflea- 
tlonTest — AFQT — ^than  a  draftee.  Some 
42,000  men  who  wished  to  enlist  in  1964, 
and  who  scored  high  enough  to  have 
qualified  for  the  draft  were  rejected  un- 
der these  standards. 

AFQT  test  scores  have  now  been  low- 
ered for  both  draftees  and  volunteers 
and  made  nearly  Identical.  But  the  De- 
fense Department  eetlmates  that  between 
11,000  and  15,000  young  rejected  vol- 
untettv  a  year  could  be  aided  by  the 
short  term,  concentrated  training  that  a 
STEP  program  could  provide. 

I  Introduced  an  amendment  on  the 
Senate  floor  last  August  to  restore  the 
$15  million  requested  for  the  STEP  pro- 
gram but  was  defeated. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  an- 
swers the  most  Important  criticism  of 
the  program  as  It  was  proposed  last  year. 
Instead  of  tying  up  Army  training  cadre 
•ad  using  space  at  alreaidy  overcrowded 
mllttazy  training  installations,  the  STEP 
program  oould  be  carried  out  by  other 
Oovemment  agentfes  under  contraot  to 
the  Defense  Department. 

Ih  fact,  a  kind  of  pUot  for  this  sort  of 
program  has  been  carried  out  under  La- 
bor Department  spooaonbifi  over  the 
last  year  with  some  1,000  rejected  vol- 
unteen  txam  the  iiamniM*»^w^t>^j*yyn 


Let  us  examtoe  the  recent  dianges  lo 
military  standards  and  methods  of  eval. 
uatlng  who  are  qualified  for  service. 
Before  November  1965,  potential  enlisteee 
in  the  Army  had  to  score  In  the  Slst  per- 
centile on  the  Armed  Forces  Qualifying 
Test.  Draftees  had  to  score  only  in  the 
21st  percentile.  The  present  standaidg 
have  been  lowered  to  the  16th  percentile 
for  both  enlistees  and  draftees  who  an 
to  serve  in  the  Army.  B^rs  scoring  be- 
tween the  16th  and  21st  percentiles  qd 
the  AFQT  must  either  poesees  a  high 
school  diploma  or  pass  a  careful  2-hour 
battoT  of  aptitude  and  qnaliflcatloa 
exams.  Under  this  revision  of  stand- 
ards the  Defense  Department  estimates 
that  they  have  gained  30,000  enlistees  per 
year  who  would  have  been  rejected  ua- 
der  the  old  qualification  standards. 

The  STEP  program  would  be  geared 
toward  those  men  with  the  basic  capacity 
to  serve,  who  score  between  the  10th  and 
16th  perc^tUes  and  are  therefore  be- 
ing rejected  at  this  time.  These  boys 
want  to  Join  the  Army.  They  would  at 
volunteers  serve  3  years  and  many  would 
remain  in  the  service  after  their  flrst 
hitch.  It  makes  sense  for  the  Army  to 
enlist  such  personnel  who  will  not  leave 
the  service  after  2  years  and  waste  iht 
training  invested  in  them. 

In  the  pilot  STEP  project  sponsored 
by  the  Labor  Department  during  the 
last  year  nearly  70  percent  of  these  men 
had  been  out  of  school  and  imemployed 
prior  to  the  program.  Of  728  men,  82.3 
percent  are  now  either  gainfully  occupied, 
on  jobs,  in  schools,  or  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  costs  for  train- 
ing and  coverage  of  administrative  needs 
for  the  STEP  program  will  be  between 
$300  and  $500  per  man. 

We  have  available  a  po(d  of  men  wlll- 
ins  and  basically  with  the  capacity  to 
serve  who  are  rejected  for  minor  educa- 
tional defects.  It  is  commonsense  to 
attempt  to  qualify  theee  boys  rather  than 
draft  m«i  who  will  leave  the  service  as 
soon  as  their  time  is  up.  Even  those 
trainees  ii^o  dedde  to  leave  the  service 
will  have  become  more  useful  citizens, 
better  able  to  cope  with  life  and  secure 
a  decent  Job  as  civilians. 

Public  concern  over  inequities  in  the 
draft  system  has  risen  in  reowit  we^s. 
Various  alternatives  have  been  sug- 
gested to  correct  the  injustices  caused 
by  the  draft.  Here  Is  a  program  that 
can  be  enacted  within  the  framework  of 
the  present  system.  We  need  not  wait 
fw-  a  revamping  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  undertake  this  effort  to  qualify 
additional  thousands  (tf  men  each  year 
for  military  service. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem* 
pore.  The  bUl  win  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoao. 

Tte  bill  (S.  8470)  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  a  special 
educational  training  and  phj^lcal  reha- 
bilitation program  for  persons  who  an 
not  qualified  for  enlistment  or  induction 
in  the  Armed  Forces  because  of  educa- 
tional or  physical  deficiencies  introduced 
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by  Mr.  NxLsoN,  wte  recetv  1 1,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  :  (xnmlttee  on 
Armed    Services,    and    o^^orod    to    be 
printed  in  the  Rccout.  as  follows: 
8.  S470         I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senatt\and  Houte  o/ 
Representatives  of  tfie  VnieO,  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  aumbled,  Tliat 
cbapter  101  of  title  10,  Unite «  Statea  Code, 
IB  amended  as  foUows:  < 

(1)  By  adding  the  followlt^  new  eeetlon: 

"aOOI.  FBBSOJIS    MOT    QUAUm  D    VOa    XMUBT- 

KXMT  oa  ikduction:  bfbcui.  b>uca- 
noNAi,  TBAuaxa  oa  )  •mtsioal  mmba- 

Bn.ITATION  I 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  DalBbse  may  pro- 
vide a  special  educational  jtralnlng  and 
physical  rehabilitation  prognim  tor  persons 
who  are  not  qualified  for  en  Mment  en:  in- 
duction in  the  Armed  Fon^e  l>ecauae  of 
•ducatlonal  or  physical  deflclf»ciee  but  who, 
with  educational  training  and  bhysloal  reha- 
bilitation, can  servs  \xsefuUy1  {n  the  Armed 
Ftrces. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  anjj  i  other  provi- 
iton  of  law,  upon  agreement  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  heat  of  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  Statee, 
fadUtles,  supplies,  and  Bervl<^  of  that  de- 
partment or  agency  may  b«  juaed  with  or 
without  relmhiuwement  to  jdarry  out  the 
purpoeee  of  this  sectian."       {I 

(3)  By  adding  the  foUowiil  item  In  the 
analysis:  . 

"1003.  PBBaONS  NOT  QOALIFnD  FOB  xNusmxirr 

oa  iNOvcTXoir:  aPBciii  iDucATioirAi, 

TSAIMlMa    OB     PHTBlCak.    BKHABIUTA- 
TIOW"  V\ 

Mr.  NEU30N.  Mr.  PrcUdent,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  ronarks 
made  by  the  Senator  f  roih  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case]  on  Memorial  D^  ceremonies 
in  Garfield.  N.J.,  respecting;  the  draft  be 
Inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  Without  objectkm,  l^}s  so  ordered. 

The  remarks  of  the  Senattor  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Cass],  presented  by  Mr. 
Nelson,  are  as  foDows: 
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I  ?ongres8  must 
oirrent  Selec- 
it  with  ^dme 

tons  recently 
These  repre- 
ss but  one  Of 
bf  these  sxig- 
' '  se  the  many 
Many  of  us 
les — and  try- 
1 — ^for  many 


tlum- 


Within  tha  next  13  months, 
decide  whether  to  extend  the 
tlve  Service  law  or  to  rej^aco 
new  program. 

We  have  heard  many  suggc 
for  changing  the  present  law     . 
sent  many  different  approacli^s 
the  most  Interesting  aspects 
gCBtlons  Is  that  they  aU  niMi^\ze 
Inequities  In  the  current  law 
have  been  aware  of  the  inequf  ^i 
Ing  to  do  something  about 
years. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  read  al 
tlon  of  these  inequltiee  by  a  .^ 
tloQ  official.  Secretary  of  Defo 
UcNamara. 

This  recognition  by   the 
however,  is  late  In  arriving. 

A  little  over  two  yean  ago  tl^a  administra- 
tion frustrated  the  creation  o]  ^  Preeldentlal 
Oommlsslon  to  Investigate  ttaq  draft  I>y  re- 
fosUig  to  support  legislation^  establish  the 
oommlsslon. 

The  legislation— which  I 
■orlng— caUed  for  establL^ 
mission  which  would  have 
ton  and  other  specially  qualUUd 
well  as  military  and  Defense  ~ 
iinnel.    The  commission  ^ 
ebuged  with  studying  the 
U*  way  we  utUlae  our 
the  relationship  of  the 

Instead  of-sa^ostlng  thla 
Meat  Johnson  osdered  tha  _ 
aant  to  oondpct  a  study  and 
*lthl&  a  pear.   XbaS  was  la  ~ 


the  recognl- 

admlnlstra- 

Bobert  8. 


I  bunlnlstratlon, 


manpc^er. 


in  spon- 

of  a  com- 

educa- 

dvlllsns  ss 

,tper> 

have  been 

matter  of 

Including 

to  the  draft. 

lejijUlatlon,  Pres- 

Oepart- 

4o  report  back 

1904,  ow 


li  eluded 


tDrpartmant 
wood  have 
I  WiDle  mattf 


two  yeaia  ago.  Duiing  the  past  year,  I  have 
l>een  In  frequent  contact  with  the  Defense 
Department  in  an  effort  to  determine  what 
haa  happened  to  the  study.  A'  few  weeks  ago, 
Z  was  Informed  that  a  report  would  be  made 
public  In  June. 

As  recently  as  February  of  this  year  Sec- 
retary MoNamara  told  a  Senate  Approprta- 
tlona  subcommittee  that  the  existing  system 
of  deferments  is  baalcaUy  soimd  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  national  interest.  He  made 
no  suggestion  then  of  any  inequities. 

In  listing  the  tentative  findings  of  the  De- 
partment's study  at  that  time,  the  Secretary 
aaid  it  was  foxmd  that  there  should  be  ways 
to  decrease  reliance  on  the  draft  by  Inoreaa- 
ing  the  number  of  volunteers  tliat  Increases 
in  miUtaiy  pay  alone  woiUd  not  aooomiOldi 
this  objective. 

And.  in  summing  up  all  the  findings,  he 
said  we  could  not  look  forward  to  ending  the 
draft  In  the  coming  decade  imleea  changing 
world  conditions  permitted  a  reduction  of 
our  regular  forces  substantially  below  the 
levels  neceesary  since  the  Korean  War. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  draft  is  extremely 
complex,  extremely  controversial  and  ex- 
tremely important.  Xt  win  need  thorough 
Ckmgreeslonal  study.  And  C<Hagress  will  need 
the  f  ulleet  poaslbls  information  and  the  most 
competent  advice  it  oan  get  in  tackling  this 
difficult  taak. 

It  U  urgent,  X  beUeve,  that  the  fullest  at- 
tention be  given  to  a  program  that  has  ac- 
cumulated Inequltiee  through  the  more  than 
18*  years  since  it  was  last  examined  oloeely 
by  Oongreea. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  job.  « 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  PUBLICATION  RELATINO  TO 
THE  RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Bifr.  TOWER  Mr.  Presldefit,  I  sulmilt 
a  concurrent  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  compilation  of  the  history  of  the 
Senate  and  the  personages  who  have 
made  it  one  of  the  greatest  deliberative 
bodies  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  believe  that  sudi  an  undertaking 
would  be  of  great  value  to  those  students 
of  government  who  like  to  know  Just 
what  the  Senate  is  all  about.  The  tra- 
ditions that  have  been  built  up  over 
the  years  play  a  great  role  in  the  work- 
ings of  the  Senate  from  day  to  day.  Mo 
one  can  truly  imderstazid  the  workings 
of  this  body  without  knowing  the  eUiry 
behind  it  and  no  one  Is  more  ci4>able 
of  supervising  audi  a  study  than  the 
Senate  itaelf. 

Mr.  President,  a  working  knowledge  of 
how  the  Senate  works  and  why  it  is  of 
great  Importance  in  this  modem  world. 
Dally  we  here  must  mi^  decisions  that 
will  affect  the  lives  of  mllli(His  of  pe(H>le, 
not  only  in  this  oountry  but  throughout 
the  world.  Students  of  our  sysirai  of 
government  must  have  all  the  facts  avail- 
able when  judging  for  themselves  wheth- 
er or  not  this  Is  the  type  of  government 
which  they  want  to  choose.  "It  Is  there- 
fore our  duty  to  provide  them  with  an 
official  history  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  of  paramount  concern  that  a 
comprehrasive  discussion  and  explana- 
tion of  the  rules  whloh  govern  the  Sen- 
ate be  intruded  in  such  a  study.  Without 
a  thorougli  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  these  rulea,  it  would  be  very  dlffl- 
eult  to  snap  the  methods  in  which  the 
Senate  works.    - 


Mr.  PreeMfent.  I  urge  ^  Senafs  to 
swiftly  consider  and  give  this  reeolutton 
its  overwhelming  approval.  It  woidd 
certainly  be  anottMr  step  forward  in  oar 
process  of  the  conservation  of  history. 
It  Is  certainly  my  hope  that  this  work 
wiU  become  a  standard  In  the  field  of 
analyzing  deliberative  bodies. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tott- 
pore.  The  eoQCttrrait  reeohition  will  be 
reeelved  and  i^ipropiiately  referred. 

The  oonourrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
06)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  fbUows: 

Jloolvetf  by  th*  Senate  (the  Houae  of  Step- 
reaentativea  coneurring) ,  That  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  is  authorised  and  directed  to 
prepare,  under  the  supervlBlon  of  the  Senate 
Committee  can  Bulee  and  Admlnl8trati<ni,  an 
appropriate  publication  depleting  ttie  hla- 
tory  of  the  United  Statee  Senate  and  settU^ 
forth  a  diaoussion  and  explanation  of  the 
course  of  business  In  and  rulee  of  procedure 
of  the  muted  Statea  Senate,  which  pubUea- 
tlon  shaU  be  printed  with  lUustratlana  aa  a 
Senate  document. 

Sac.  a.  There  shaU  be  printed  thlrteea 
thousand  additional  coplea  of  sutdi  dooo- 
ment,  of  which  tea  thousand  three  hundred 
ahaU  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  aad  two 
thoiisand  seven  hundred  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Committee  oa  Bulea  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  198$— 
AMENDMENTS 

AICnn>lCXMT8  WOS.  STS  TBBOUOB  BSt 

Mt.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  five  amendments  to  S.  3296, 
4he  peiuUng  dvU  rights  bill  which  is  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutiooal 
Rights,  of  which  I  am  a  membo-.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  extent  of 
the  amendments  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  also  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
amendments  may  lie  (m  the  desk  until 
the  end  of  the  wedc;  namdy.  Friday, 
June  10.  for  addittooal  cosponsors. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amoidments  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  wUl  be  printed  In  the 
Racoao  and  lie  at  the  desk  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Onnmlttee  on  the  Judldi^,  as  foUowi: 
humasaaain  No.  878 

On  page  38,  beglaing  with  line  8,  strtke 
out  all  through  line  3  on  page  80,  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  ae^ 
tlons: 

"aavAL  BoxTsnro  urwuaiujsui  cosnaHioir 
"Sr.  406.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a 
Oommlsslon  to  be  known  as  the  Bqual  Hous- 
ing Opportunity  CommlBBlon.  which  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members,  not  more  than 
three  of  whom  shall  be  mMnbers  of  the  sMBfe 
poUtteal  party,  who  shaU  be  ^ipainted  by 
the  Prealdent  by  and  with  Uie  advloe  and 
Senate.  One  of  the  original 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  one 
of  three  yean,  one  for  a  tenn  eC 
fbor  yeses,  and  on*  for  a  term  of  five  yeara, 
beginning  from  the  date  at  enaetBSsat  eC 
tbU  title,  but  thetr  suoessaon  aball  ba  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  five  years  eaoli.  eseopt 
that  any  Indltldaal  cSiomb  to  fill  a  waoanay 
ShaU  be  appointed  oa^  fbr  the  w&sqpbfwd 
term  of  the  msBber  wtea  he  Shan  suMfted. 
The  President  shall  darigaats  one  lasmTiii 
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to  Mrie  M  Chatnnan  of  tb*  CommlMlon. 
and  on*  ni«mb«r  to  aerrs  m  yioe  Ohalrman. 
Hm  GbAlmuui  ahiu  b*  rMpon^ldc  on  balulf 
of  tlie  Oommlwlnn  for  th*  sdmlnJatnttTe 
oparwUoQB  of  ttta  OommlMlaii,  and  ■»i"»ii  m>. 
potBt,  In  uoordutoc  with  Um  oItU  awvlee 
laws,  nich  oOcan,  agants.  attocnajra.  and 
wnployeaa  aa  It  deuna  nacaaaary  to  aaalat  It 
In  tha  pertoRzuuica  of  Ita  funotlona  *»vi  to 
fix  ttaalr  compenaatlon  In  aoooRlance  with 
tha  aaaaiflcatton  Act  oC  1940,  aa  amaodad. 
Tha  Vloa  Gbalrmjui  ahall  act  aa  Chairman 
In  tha  abaanoa  or  dlaabUlty  of  tha  Chairman 
or  In  tha  evant  of  a  racancy  in  that  offlce. 
"(b)  ▲  vacancy  in  the  Commlaaion  ahaU 
not  Impair  tha  rl^ht  of  the  remaining  mam- 
bera  to  exerclaa  aU  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mlaaion and  three  members  thereof  »^^^^ 
OCMMtltiite  a  quorum. 

"(e)  The  Commission  ahall  have  an  of- 
flolal  seal  whloh  shaU  be  Judicially  noticed. 
"(d)  The  Oommlaslon  shall  at  tha  oloaa  of 
aaoh  flacal  yaar  report  to  the  Oongreaa  and 
to  tha  Prealdent  ooooemlnc  the  action  It  has 
taken:  tha  namaa.  aalarlaa,  and  dutlaa  of  aU 
IndlTlduala  In  lU  employ  and  tha  moneya  It 
haa  dlaboiMd;  and  ahall  make  auoh  furtlMr 
raporta  on  the  eaaae  of  and  maana  of  elim- 
inating dlaerlmlnatlon  and  auch  raoom- 
mi¥daUotia  for  farther  leglalatloa  as  may 
appear  daslrable. 

*•(•)  Section  an  of  the  IMeral  becutlve 
Salary  Aot  of  IftM  (8  VJB.O.  Ull)  la  amended 
by— 

"(1)  adding  to  sabaeotton  (d)  thereof  the 
following  dauae: 

"  '(70)  Chairman.  Kqual  wn»«t«g  Opportu- 
nity Onmmlsalon.';  and 

"(3)  adding  to  aubaeotlon  (e)  thereof  the 
following  elauaa: 

"  '(101)  Uambera.  Squal  wmiaiiig  Opportu- 
nity OonmlaaUm  (4).'. 

"(f)  The  prlnolpid  office  of  the  Oommla- 
Aoo  abaU  be  In  or  near  the  Dtatrlot  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  It  may  meet  or  eaerdae  any  or 
aU  Ita  powen  at  any  other  place.  Ite  Oom- 
alaaton  may  establish  such  regional  or  State 
•fllces  aa  It  deems  necessary  to  aooompllsh 
the  purpoeeef  this  title. 
"(g)  The  Oommlsrton  ahall  bava  power— 
"(1)  to  ooopeiate  with  and.  with  their 
oonaant.  utUlaa  re^onal.  Stote.  local,  and 
other  agandea.  both  pnbUe  and  pdTate.  and 
Individuals: 

"(3)  to  pay  to  wltnsasae  whoee  depoeltlone 
are  takaa  or  who  are  aummoned  before  the 
OnmnrHarton  or  any  of  Ita  agente  the  aame 
wltaeaa  and  mUeege  feea  aa  are  paM  to  wlt- 
naaaea  In  the  oourta  of  the  U&lted  Statee: 

"(8)  to  tumiah  to  parsons  subject  to  thla 
tttle  such  technical  aaslstanoa  aa  tb^  may 
raqueat  to  furtbar  thair  oompllanoe  with  this 
tttle  or  an  order  Issued  thereunder: 

"(4)  to  make  such  teobnleal  studlaa  aa  are 
appropriate  to  eOCctuate  the  porpoase  and 
policies  of  thla  tttte  and  to  make  the  reaulte 
of  such  atudlaa  available  to  the  public: 

"(6)  to  refer  natters  to  the  Attorney  Oen- 
aral  wtth  reoommendattone  for  the  Inatltu- 
ttcn  of  a  dvil  action  by  the  Attorney  General 
under  seetton  407.  and  to  advlae.  oonault.  and 
asaist  tbe  Attorney  Oenana  on  auch  matters; 
'"(8)  to  receive  money  and  other  property 
donated,  beqiieathed.  or  devised,  without 
oondltlan  otbar  than  that  It  be  used  In  fur- 
tbarance  of  the  purpoaaa  of  thla  tttle:  and  to 
usa^  aaU.  or  otharwlae  dlapoae  ot  such  prop- 
arty  for  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  thla  tttle:  and 

"(7)  to  accept  and  utlUn  tha  aarvlcea  of 
voluntary  and  uneompenaated  peraonnel  and 
raUnbucee  tbem  for  travel  expanaea.  Inelod- 
Ing  par  dlam.  aa  authorlaad  by  law  (S  VMJO. 
TSe-S)  for  persons  In  the  Oovemment 
Ice  employed  wttbout  compsasatton. 

"(h)  AttMuefB  iM^polnted  undw  this 
tton  may,  at  tba  dtreotton  of  the  Ooounle- 
itcu,  appear  tot  and  riprasmt  tbe  Ocounla- 
k  to  any  eaae  In  oavt. 
"W  Tfc*  OwwmiMinii  shall,  in  any  of  Ite 
cr  pronottonal  aetMtlaB.  ooo^ 
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aiate  with  otbar  dapartmenta  and  «g»"'»«^  in 
the  performance  of  auch  educattonal  and 
promotional  actlvltlea. 

"(j)  AU  offlcera,  agente.  attomaya,  and  em- 
ployeea  of  the  Commlaaion  ahaU  be  subject 
to  the  provlBlona  of  aecUon  9  of  the  Act  of 
August  2, 1039,  as  amended  (the  Hatch  Act) , 
notwithstanding  any  exemption  contained  In 
such  section. 

"MKromtxuxtn  »t  trx  anoairaT  oamaAi. 

"Sk:.  407.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
haa  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  Is  engaged  In  a 
pattern  or  practtce  of  resistance  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  any  of  the  rlghte  granted  by 
this  tttte  he  may  bring  a  dvU  actton  In  any 
appropriate  United  States  court  by  flllng 
with  It  a  complaint  setting  forth  the  facts 
pertaining  to  such  pattern  or  practice  and 
requesting  such  preventive  relief,  including 
an  appllcatton  for  a  permanent  or  temporary 
tnjunctton.  restraining  order,  or  other  order 
against  the  person  or  persons  responsible  for 
auch  pattern  or  practtce,  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  Insure  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
rlghte  granted  by  thla  tttte. 

"pasvzMTaoir  or  KscanoMATOBT  Bousofo 


"S»c.  406.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  empow- 
ered, as  hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent  any 
person  from  engaging  in  any  discriminatory 
bousing  practice  or  vtolatton  of  section  406. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  written  charge  has  been 
Sled  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  claiming 
to  be  aggrteved,  or  a  written  ebaige  has  been 
filed  by  a  member  of  the  Commission,  that 
any  person  subject  to  ttUs  tttle  has  engaged 
In  any  discriminatory  housing  practtce  or 
vlolatton  of  seotton  40S,  the  Commlsdon  shaU 
notify  the  person  charged  with  the  oomnUs- 
don  of  such  dtscrlmlaatory  >»fiii«<>^g  practtce 
or  vlolatton  of  section  405  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to   aa   the  "reapondent") ,   of  auch 
charge  and  ahaU  Invaatlgate  such  charge 
If  the  Commlsdon  shaU  determine  that  there 
la   not  probable   cauae  for   crediting  auoh 
charge  It  ahaU  sUte  Ite  determlnatton  and 
nottfjr  any  person  claiming  to  have  been 
aggrieved  and  the  respondent  of  such  de- 
termlnatton.   Kach  such  determination  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  final  ordor  of  the  Commls- 
don.    If  tbe  Commlsdon  shaU  determine 
after  such  preliminary  inveatlgatton  that 
probable  cause  edste  for  crediting  such  writ- 
ten charge.  It  shall  endeavor  to  eliminate 
any  unlawful  employment  practtce  by  In- 
formal methods  of  conference,  condllatUm, 
and  persuadon.    Nothing  said  or  done  dur- 
ing and  as  a  part  of  such  endeavors  may  be 
used     aa     evidence     in     any     aubeequent 
proceeding. 

""(0)  (1)  If  within  a  period  of  thirty  days 
after  a  charge  la  filed  with  the  Coounlsston 
the  Commlsdon  falls  to  secure  an  agreement 
between  the  partlea  for  the  elimination  of 
such  discriminatory  housing  practtce  or 
vl^tton  of  section  408  on  mutuaUy  satisfac- 
tory terms,  spproved  by  the  Commlsdon.  the 
OommtsdMX  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be 
aerved  upon  tbe  reapondent  a  complaint 
atetlng  the  chargea  in  that  reapect,  together 
with  a  nottce  of  hearing  before  the  Commla- 
don,  or  a  member  thereof,  or  before  a 
designated  agent,  at  a  place  therein  fixed, 
not  leaa  than  ten  days  after  the  aervlce  of 
auch  eomplalBt.  Whenever  the  Commlaaton 
la  raqulnd  to  endeavor  to  aeoure  voluntary 
eompUanoe  with  thla  tttte  and  It  determlnee 
that  droumstanoea  warrant  an  early  bear- 
ing, the  Commladtm  may  Issue  a  complaint. 
In  the  sMne  manner  aa  provided  In  the  pre-' 
ceding  aantenoe,  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
BQOli  ttdrty-day  potod.  Ho  comfdalnt  ahall 
lasue  baaed  upon  any  discriminatory  housing 
pnottoe  or  vlolatton  of  aeotton  406  oconrrlng 
more  than  one  year  pdor  to  the  filing  of  the 
cbarge  wtth  the  Onmmlsstcn  unlses  tbe  psr> 
aon  aggrtevsd  thereby  was  prevented  fnm 
filing  such  charge  by  reaeon  of  ssrvtae  In  the 


Armed  Forcee.  In  which  event  the  period  of 
mUltary  service  shall  not  be  Included  la 
computing  the  one-year  period. 

"(3)  The  reepondent  shall  have  the  rldik 
to  file  a  verified  answw  to  such  complaSt 
and  to  appear  at  auoh  hearing  in  person  at 
otherwise,  with  or  without  oounsd.  to  pr>i«^i.t 
evidence  and  to  examine  and  croaa-examln* 
witneaaes. 

"(d)(1)  The  Commlsdon  or  a  memlNr 
or  designated  agent  conducting  such  hear> 
ing  shall  have  the  power  reasonably  sad 
fairly  to  amend  any  complaint,  and  Um 
reapondent  shall  have  like  power  to  amend 
Ite  answer. 

"(3)  All  testimony  ahall  be  taken  und« 
oath. 

"(3)  The  member  of  the  Commlaaion  wbo 
filed  a  charge  shall  not  participate  In  a  hear- 
ing thereon,  except  as  a  wltnesa. 

"(e)(1)  At  the  ooncludon  of  a  hearlni 
before  a  member  or  dedgnated  agent  of  Um 
OommlBslon,  such  member  or  agent  shaU 
transfer  the  entire  record  thereof  to  the 
CommlMlon,  together  with  his  recommendsd 
deddon  and  copies  thereof  shaU  be  semd 
upon  the  parttee.  The  Commlsdon,  or  a 
panel  of  three  qualified  members  dedgnstad 
by  it  to  dt  and  act  aa  the  Commlsdon  In 
such  case,  shall  afford  the  parttes  an  oppor- 
tunlty  to  be  heard  on  such  record  at  a  ttax 
and  place  to  be  specified  upon  reasonahlt 
nottce.  In  ite  dlscretton.  the  Conuniaslaa 
upon  nottce  may  take  further  tesOmcay. 
"(3)  With  the  approval  of  the  member  or 
dedgnated  agent  conducttng  the  hearing,  a 
case  may  be  ended  at  any  Ume  prior  to  the 
transfer  of  the  record  thereof  to  the  Coo- 
mlsdon  by  agreement  between  the  partial 
for  the  elimination  of  the  alleged  discrial- 
natory  houdng  practtce  or  vlolatton  of  seo- 
tton 406  on  mutuaUy  satisfactory  terms. 

"(f)  If,   upon    the   preponderance  of  the 
evidence,  including  all  the  testimony  taktn, 
the  CommiBslon  shall  find  that  the  respood- 
ent  engaged  In  any  discriminatory  housing 
practice  or  violation  of  seetton  405,  the  Com- 
mlsdon shall  Bteto  Ite  fln«iing«  of  fact  and 
shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such     , 
reapondent  and  other  parttee  an  order  re- 
quiring such  respondent  to  cease  and  desist 
from  such  discriminatory  housing  practice 
or  vlolatton  of  seetton  406  and  to  take  such 
affirmative  actton  as  will  effectuate  the  poli- 
cies of  this  title,  including,  but  not  llmltsd 
to,  making  reports  from  time  to  ttme  show- 
ing the  extent  to  which  It  has  complied  with 
auch  order.    If  the  Commlsdon  shall  find  I 
that  the  reapondent  has  not  engaged  in  any 
discriminatory  housing  i>racttce  or  violation. 
of  seetton  406  the  Commlsdon  shall  stete  Iti 
findings  of  fact  and  shall  issue  and  cause 
to  be  served  on  such  respondent  and  other 
parttes  an  order  dismissing  the  complaint 
"(g)  Prom  the  time  a  hearing  is  held  be- 
fore the  Commission,  or  in  the  caae  of  a  hear- 
ing before  a  member  or  dealgnated  agent  of 
the  Commission,  frtxn  the  time  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  record  thereof  to  the  Commission, 
xuitil  a  transcript  of  the  record  in  a  caae 
ShaU  have  been  filed  in  a  court,  as  herein- 
after provided,  the  case  may  at  any  time  be 
ended  by  agreement  between  the  parties  ap- 
proved bf-  the  Commission,  for  the  ellmlns- 
tton  of  the  aUeged  discriminatory  housing 
practtce  or  violation  of  seetton  405  on  mu- 
tuaUy satisfactory  terms,  and  the  Commls- 
don may  at  any  time,  upon  reasonable  notice 
and  in  such  manner  as  It  shall  deem  proper. 
modify  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any 
finding  or  order  nuMle  or  Issued  by  it. 

"(h)  The  prooeedingB  held  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  subsecttons  of  thU  seetton  shaU 
be  conducted  in  pubUc  sessions  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  stendards  and  llmltetlons 
of  sections  6,  6,  7,  8,  and  11  of  the  Admlnls- 
trattve  Prooediu'e  Act. 

"(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  seetton  tbe 
Commission  is  authorlaad  to  utilise  tbs 
available  aervloea  of  the  Department  d 
Hwidng  and  Urban  Devetopmant  and  tbe 
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unployeea  thereof,  with  thelbonaent  of  the 
Secretary  of  Houdng  and  urban  Devdc^- 
ment,  in  (1)  conducttng  a  preliminary  In- 
vestigation with  reqieet  to  ^iv  chirge  filed 
with  the  9ommlsston,  (3)  enfleaVorlng  to  se- 
cure voluntary  compliance  r#lth  this  tttle, 
and  (3)  conducttng  a  hearing)  resiUtlng  from 
tbe  Issuance  of  a  complaint  Pff  the  Commts- 
■lon.  Within  the  UnUtatlon  f^  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Commission^  it  may  make 
agreemente,  with  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Oevdopment,  estfi>llah  such  pro- 
cedures, and  make  such  payxaente,  either  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  relmbunement.  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop-  . 
ment  or  tbe  employees  thereof,  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  necessary  to  cany  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph.  Forjthe  purpoeea  of 
this  paragr^h,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  authorized  to  coop- 
erate with  the  CommlMlon  and  to  provide 
such  services  as  the  Commission  may  re- 
([uest.  Nothing  contained  3}ereln  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  \  Commission  to 
delegate  any  of  its  authority  to  make  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  diirges  filed  with 
It.  to  issue  complainte,  or  to  i  jakie  final  ord^ 
and  findings  of  fact.  I 

"(J)  (1)  Whenever  the  C<^imi8don  makes 
a  finding  that  any  respond^Qt  has  engaged 
in  any  discriminatory  houSl|ig  practtce  or 
violation  of  section  405  and.  Issues  an  order 
requiring  such  reepondent  to|  cease  and  desist 
from  such  practice,  or  violation  or  whenever 
the  Commission  hae  probably  cause  for  bdief 
that  any  respondent  Is  no^  In  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  any  voluntary  agreement 
tw  tbe  elimination  of  a  disciunlnatory  hous- 
ing practice  or  vlolatton  of  l^tton  405  en- 
tered into  pxirsuant  to  sub^tton  (b),  (e), 
or  (g)  of  this  secUon,  the  dckmnlsdon  shaU 
have  power  to  petttton  an^  United  Stetes 
court  of  appeals  or.  If  the  ^^urt  of  appeals 
to  which  appUcatton  might;  be  made  Is  in 
vacation,  any  district  court !  Within  any  cir- 
cuit or  district,  respectively.  Wherein  the  dis- 
criminatory housing  practtce  or  violation  of 
section  405  in  questton  oocuhred.  or  wherdn 
the  reepondent  resides  or  trusacte  business, 
for  the  enforcement  of  sucu  order  or  volun- 
tary agreement  and  for  appiic^rlate  tempo- 
rary reUef  or  an  appropriate  ttstralnlng  order 
and  for  the  entry  of  an  ordsr  directing  the 
respondent  to  forfeit  and  p$y  to  the  United 
States  a  civil  penalty  of  not  ^ore  than  86,000 
for  any  vlolatton  of  such  orffer  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  shall  certify  |^d  file  in  the 
court  to  which  petttton  is  made  a  transcript 
of  the  entire  record  in  the;  proceeding.  In- 
cluding the  pleadings  and  Iteetlmony  upon 
which  such  order  was  entero^  and  the  find- 
ings and  the  order  of  the  (l^nunlsdon  or  a 
true  copy  of  such  voluntarjj  agreement. 

" (2)  Upon  such  filing  tbe  court  shall  caiise 
notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon  such  re- 
spondent and  thereupon  shai)  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  proceeding  and] Of  the  questton 
determined  therdn  and  shal^  ^ve  power  (A) 
to  grant  such  relief  as  it  dedns  appropriate. 
Including  a  permanent  or  temporary  injunc- 
tion, restraining  order,  or  otner  order,  and  to 
make  and  enter  upon  the  jpleadings.  tesU- 
mony,  and  proceedings  set  forth  in  such 
transcript  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and 
enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  In 
^lole  or  In  part,  the  order  of|  the  Commlsdon 
or  the  voluntary  agreemeht  between  the 
parties  aa  certified  and  filed  in  the  court,  emd 
(B)  to  direct  tbe  respondeat  to  forfdt  and 
pay  to  the  United  Stetea  a  eivU  penalty  of 
not  more  than  85,000  for  i^y  vlolatton  of 
■uch  order  of  the  Commtsdob^  which  penalty 
•hall  accrue  to  the  United  Stetes  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subseetta  J  eeudi  separate 
violation  of  a  final  order  of  the  Commlsdon 
■ball  be  a  separate  offense,  e  i^t  that  In  the 
tese  of  a  vlolatton  thro  ilgh  continuing 
f  dlure  or  neglect  to  obey  a  1 1&  rader  of  the 
Commission  each  day  of  con  ^ntiance  of  such 
faUure  or  neglect  shaU  be  didned  a  separate 
dffanae.  II 


"(3)  No  objeotton  that  has  not  been  urged 
before  the  Commlsdon.  ita  member,  or  agent, 
ahaU  be  conddered  by  the  court,  unless  the 
faUure  or  neglect  to  urge  suph  objectton  shaU 
be  excused  because  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. 

"(4)  The  findings  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  questtons  of  fact  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  condd- 
ered as  a  whole  shaU  be  conclusive. 
.  "(6)  U  either  party  shaU  apply  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  adduce  addlttonal  evidence 
and  ShaU  show  to  the  saUsf actton,  of  the 
court  that  such  addlttonal  evidence  Is  mate- 
rial and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds 
for  the  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence. in 
the  hearing  before  the  Ccunmlsdon,  Ite  mem- 
ber, or  agent,  the  court  may  order  such  addl- 
ttonal evidence  to  be  token  before  the  Com- 
mlsdon, Ite  member,  or,  agent,  and  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  transcript. 

" (6)  The  Commlsdon  may  modify  ite  find- 
ings as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings, 
by  reason  of  additional  evidence  so  taken 
and  filed,  and  it  sbaU  file  such  modified  or 
new  findings,  which  findings  with  respect 
to  questtons  of  fact  if  supported  by  subetan- 
ttal  evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a 
whole  shaU  be  conclusive,  and  ite  recom- 
mendattons,  if  any,  for  the  modlflcatton  or 
setting  adde  of  Ite  original  order. 

"(7)  The  Jurlsdlctton  of  the  oourt  shaU 
be  excludve  and  ite  Judgment  and  decree 
ShaU  be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  appropriate  (United 
Stetes  court  of  appeals,  if  appUcaUon  was 
made  to  the  district  court  or  other  United 
Stetes  oourt  as  hereinabove  provided,  and 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stetes 
as  provided  in  tttte  28.  United  Stetas  Code, 
section  1264. 

"(k)  Whenever  a  written  charge  has  been 
filed  piirsuant  to  subMctton  (b)  alleging 
that  any  respondent  has  engaged  in  any 
discrlminattn'y  housing  practice  or  vlolatton 
of  section  405  and,  after  preliminary  Investt- 
gatton.  the  Commission  has  determined  ttiat 
probable  cause  ei^ste  for  crediting  such  writ- 
ten charge,  the  Commission  may  petttton 
any  Urajd^Stetes  court  of  appeals  or,  if  the 
oourt  of  appeals  to  which  appUcatton  might 
be  made  Is  in  vacation,  any  district  court 
within  any  circuit  or  district,  respecttvely, 
wherein  the  discriminatory  houdng  practtce 
or  vlolatton  of  section  405  In  questton  is  al- 
leged to  have  occurred,  or  wherein  the  re- 
spondent reddes  or  transacte  business,  for 
appropriate  injunctive  relief  pending  the 
final  adjudlcatton  of  the  Cunmlsslon,  or  the 
securing  of  voluntary  agreement  between 
the  parties  under  subsectton  (b),  (e),  or  (g) 
of  this  seetton,  with  respect  to  the  matter 
in  question.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such 
petttlon  the  ooiu^  shaU  cause  notice  thereof 
to  be  served  upon  the  respondent  and  there- 
upon shaU  have  Jurlsdlctton  to  grant  auch 
injunctive  reUef  or  twnporary  reatraining 
order  as  It  deems  Just  and  proper.  Such  re- 
spondent shall  be  given  an  oi^xntunlty  to 
appear  by  counsel  and  preeent  any  relevant 
testimony.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vldon  of  this  subsectton,  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  may  be  lasiied  without  nottce 
If  a  petttlon  aUeges  that  substantial  and  Ir- 
reparable injury  to  the  alleged  aggrlerved 
party  wiU  be  unavoidable  and  any  such 
tempwary  restraining  order  shaU  be  efleettve 
for  no  longer  than  five  days  and  wlU  become 
void  at  the  explratton  of  such  period. 

"(1)  Any  person  or  party  aggrieved  by  a 
final  order  of  the  Commlsdon  may  obtain  a 
review  of  auch  order  in  any  United  Stataa 
oourt  of  appeala  of  tbe  Judicial  drenit 
wherein  the  dlacrlmlnatory  housing  practtce 
or  vlolatton  of  aeetton  488  In  queetton  waa  al- 
leged to  have  been  engaged  In  or  wherein 
auch  peraon  or  party  reddea  or  tranaaete 
bualneaa  or  the  Court  of  Appeeda  for  the 
Dlatriot  of  Columbia,  by  filing  In  such  court 
a  written  petttton  praying  that  the  order 
of  the  Commlsdon  be  mocUfied  or  aet  adde. 


A  copy  of  such  petttlon  shaU  be  forthwith 
served  upon  the  Commlsdon  and  thereupon 
the  aggrieved  party  ahaU  flJe  In  tbe  oourt  a 
tranacrlpt  of  the  entire  reoord  in  the  pro- 
ceeding certtfled  by  the  Oommlaslan,  includ- 
ing the  pleadlnga  and  taatlmony  upon  which 
the  order  complained  of  was  entered  aztd  the 
findings  and  order  of  the  Commlsdon. 
Upon  auch  filing,  the  oourt  ahaU  proceed 
In  the  aame  manner  aa  to  tbe  caae  of 
an  appUcatton  by  the  Commladon  under 
aubaectlon  (J),  and  shaU  have  the  same  ez- 
dudve  Jiirlsdlctlon  to  grant  te  the  petttton- 
era  or  to  the  Conunladon  such  teenporaiy  re- 
Uef or  restraining  order  as  it  deems  Just  and 
proper,  and  in  like  manner  to  make  and  enter 
a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and  enforo- 
Ing  as  so  modified  or  setting  adde  in  whole 
or  In  part  the  order  of  the  Conunladon. 

"(m)  The  commencement  of  proceedlnga 
under  this  seetton  shall  not.  unleaa  apedf- 
icaUy  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  aa  a  atoy 
of  the  Commlsddf»!f  order. 

"(n)  When  granting  appropriate  tempo- 
rary relief  or  a  reetralnlng  order,  or  win^g 
and  entering  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying, 
and  enforcing  aa  ao  modified,  or  aettlng  adde 
in  whole  or  in  peurt  an  order  of  the  Commla- 
don, aa  provided  in  this  seetton,  the  Jurls- 
dlctton of  courte  dttlng  in  equity  shaU  not 
be  IlnUted  by  the  Aet  entttted  'An  Act  to 
amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define  arid 
limit  the  Jurlsdlctton  of  courte  dttlng  In 
equity,  and  for  other  purpoeaa',  eqyproved 
llarch  23.  1932  (20  VS.O.  101-115). 

"(o)  Petlttons  fUed  under  thla  tttle  shiOl 
be  heard  expedltloudy. 

"iirvKsnoATioNS,  XKSpccnojTa.  bbcokds,  stat» 

AGXKC3XB 

"Sac.  400.  (a)  In  connection  with  any  in- 
veetlgatton  of  a  charge  fUed  under  eeotton 
408,  the  Commission  or  Ite  dedgnated  rejne- 
sentettve  shaU  at  aU  raaaonable  ttnMe  have 
aoceaa  to  (for  the  purpoeea  of  examlnatton) . 
cmd  the  right  to  copy,  any  evidence  of  any 
person  being  investigated  or  proceeded 
against  that  relates  to  dlscrlnUnatory  boua- 
Ing  practices  or  violations  of  rlghte  covered 
by  this  tttte  and  Is  relevant  to  the  charge 
under  investigation.  The  provldons  of  the 
preceding  sentence  ahaU  not  be  applicable 
to  any  individual  with  reqjMCt  to  any  private 
dwelUhg  owned  by  such  individual  and  actu- 
aUy  occupied  by  such  Individual  as  his  red- 
denee. 

"(b)  The  Commission  nuiy  cooperate  trlth 
Stete  and  local  agencies  charged  with  the 
administration  of  Slate  nondiscriminatory 
housing  practices  laws  and.  with  the  con- 
sent of  such  agencies,  may  for  the  purpoee 
of  ceurylng  out  ite  functtons  and  duttes  under 
thla  tttle  and  within  the  llmltotlon  of  funds 
^proprlated  q;>ecificaUy  for  such  purpoee, 
ottllEe  the  aervicee  of  such  agencies  and  their 
cmployeea  and.  notwltbatanding  any  other 
provlaion  of^Iaw.  may  rdmburae  such  agen- 
des  and  their  employeea  for  aervices  ren- 
dered to  assist  the  Conunladon  in  carrying 
out  this  tttle.  In  furtherance  of  such  co- 
operative efforte,  the  Commission  may  enter 
Into  written  agreemente  with  such  State  or 
local  agencies  and  auch  agreemente  may 
Include  provlalona  under  which  tbe  Oommla- 
slon shaU  refrain  from  prooeaalng  a  charge 
In  any  cases  or  class  <rf  caaea  apadfled  in  sueh 
agreemente  or  under  which  the  Commlaaion 
ahaU  relieve  any  peraon  or  elaaa  of  peraona 
In  auoh  Stete  or  locaUty  from  requlremente 
Impoaed  under  thla  aeotton.  The  Oocnmla- 
don  ahaU  reaclnd  any  such  agreement  when- 
ever It  determlnee  ttutt  tbe  agreement  no 
longer  aerves  the  Intereat  of  efleettve  en- 
forcement of  thla  tttte. 

"(e)  Kxcept  aa  provided  In  aubaectton  (d), 
every  peraon  subject  to  thU  tttte  abaU  (I) 
make  and  keep  aucb  records  rdevant  to  the 
determinations  of  whether  discriminating 
housing  practtcca  or  vlolattons  of  seetton  406 
have  been  or  are  bdng  conunitted,  (3)  pra- 
serre  auoh  records  for  auch  periods,  and  (8) 
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■Mk*  mch  Aipwu  tlMrafrom,  m  the  Oon- 
■MMloik  abaJl  pMMrtte  by  rtgutotlni  or  or- 
d«r.  tfur  p«Mto  h—ilin.  w  raMoaabte,  nM> 
•■W7.  or  appitvrUto  for  the  •nfocannent 
«C  tble  title  or  the  >ec«l*tlone  or  orden 
thereunder.  Anjr  person  who  beUeree  thet 
the  eppUeetlon  to  it  of  any  reguletlon  or  or- 
der teeaed  onder  thle  section  wotild  reenit  in 
tndue  bardehlp  may  apply  to  the  Oominls- 
-  elan  for  aa  ezemptloa  froaa  the  ^>plleatton 
of  such  rscnUtlon  or  order,  or  Mif  a  cItU 
iwtlon  In  the  United  Ststee  distrtet  ooort 

/|or  the  district  where  sueb  records  are  kept. 
It  the  Ooomleslan  or  the  coort,  ee  the  eaee 
Iwqr  he.  flnde  that  the  appUcatlon  of  the 
regulation  or  order  to  the  peraon  In  quee- 
Mon  would  Impose  an  undue  haidahlp,  the 
Cummtsston  or  the  court,  as  the  oaee  may 
be,  may  grant  appropriate  rellet. 

"(d)  The  proflstone  of  eubeectlon  (o) 
ahaU  not  apply  to  (1)  any  IndlTMual  with 
respect  to  any  prlfate  dweUlng  owned  by 
such  Individual  and  aetually  occupied  by 
such  Individual  aa  hie  reelrtence,  or  (3)  any 
parson  with  req>eot  to  matters  ooeunlng  In 
any  State  or  poUtloal  subdlvlslaa  thereof 

ttoe  law  during  any  period  In  whloh  such 
petwn  le  subject  to  such  law,  except  that 
the  Oooualsalon  may  require  snOh  notaUoos 
on  Tsoords  which  such  psraon  keepe  or  is  in- 
quired to  keep  as  are  neeeesary  because  of 
dlffsrencsa  in  covsrage  or  methods  of  en- 
f  oroement  between  the  State  or  looal  law  and 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(e)  It  abaU  be  unlawtui  for  any  oOcer 
or  employee  of  the  Oommlsston  to  make  pub- 
lic In  any  manner  whatever  any  Information 
obtained  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  Its 
authority  under  this  section  prior  to  the 
iaetttutlon  of  any  proceeding  under  this 
tHle  tavolvfaig  such  Information.  Any  oOloer 
er  employee  of  the  Oomiulsaion  who  shaU 
make  piMlc  in  any  manner  whatever  any  tai- 
fermAtlon  In  violation  of  this  subjeetton 
Mtall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
eenvletlon  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  91,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year. 

"wvaemuTOBT 


"Sac.  410.  (a)  For  the  puipoeee  of  any  In- 
vsstlgatlon  provided  for  In  this  title,  the 
pcovlslona  of  sections  8  and  10  of  the  Fed- 
eral T^ade  Commission  Act  of  September  10, 
1014,  as  amended  (16  V.S.O.  40.  60).  are 
hereby  made  applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction, 
powers,  and  dntlas  of  the  Commission,  ex- 
cel^ that  the  attendanoe  of  a  wttnass  may 
not  be  required  outside  of  the  State  where 
he  Is  found,  rsaidee,  or  transacts  buslnees, 
and  the  production  of  evidence  may  not  be 
required  outside  the  SUta  where  such  evl- 
denoe  Is  kept. 

"(b)  The  several  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Oovemment,  when  directed  by 
the  President,  shall  furnish  the  Commlselon, 
upon  Its  request,  all  records,  papers,  and  in- 
fownatlon  In  their  possession  relating  to  any 
matter  before  the  Commission. 

"iToncaa  to  mm  postxd 
-    "Sac.  411.  (a)  Bvery  person  subject  to  this 
tttte  shall  post  and  keep  poeted.  In  conspic- 
uous plaoss  upon  its  premises  where  notlees 
to  persona  applying  to  purchase,  rent,  or 
leaae  any  dwiillng  or  applytng  for  any  mort- 
gsge  or  loan  covered  by  this  title  are  cue- 
tomailly  poeted,  a  notlee  to  b«  prepared  or 
•ppcwed  by  the  OoaunlesloQ  setting  forth 
oeerpto  from  or  summaries  of  the  pertl- 
nsBt  provlslonB  of  thu  title  and  Information 
to  the  filing  of  a  durge:    The 
of  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  he  appUoable  to  any  individual  with  re- 
spect to  any  prfvute  dwelling  owned  by  such 
Ihdlvtdoal  and  aetually  occupied  by  such 
-ladtvMnal  as  hit  nsldenoe. 
'i   "(b)  A  wtDful  violation  of  this  section 
Hball  ba  pnnMhahle  by  a  fine  of  not  mora 
than  0100  for  Mwb  separate  offenee. 


"Baa  4ia.  (a)  The  Oommlaalon  shall  have 
authortty  from  time  to  t&ne  to  Issue,  amend, 
or  reednd  suitable  procedural  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  tiUe. 
Begnlatlons  Issiied.  under  this  section  shall 
be  In  conformity  with  the  standards  and 
limitations  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act. 

"(b)  In  any  action  or  proceeding  besed 
on  any  alleged  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tice or  violation  of  section  408,  no  person 
shall  be  sid>Ject  to  any  liability  or  punish- 
ment for  or  on  account  of  (1)  the  commis- 
sion by  such  person  of  a  discriminatory 
housing  practice  or  violation  of  section  405 
If  he  pleads  and  provee  that  the  act  or  omis- 
sion complained  of  was  In  good  faith.  In 
oonfuml^  with,  and  In  reliance  on  any 
written  Interpretation  or  opinion  of  the 
Onmmlaslon,  or  (2)  the  failure  of  such 
person  to  publish  and  file  any  lnf^»matlon 
required  by  any  provision  of  this  UUe  If  he 
Ideads  and  proves  that  he  failed  to  publish 
and  file  such  Information  In  good  faith.  In 
conformity  with  the  Instructions  of  the  Com- 
mission issued  under  this  title  regarding  the 
filing  of  tntsh  Information.  Such  a  defense. 
If  established,  shall  be  a  bar  to  the  action 
or  proceeding,  notwithstanding  that  (A) 
after  such  act  or  omission,  such  interpreta- 
tion or  opinion  Is  modified  <»  reednded  or 
Is  determined  by  Judicial  authority  to  be  In- 
valid or  of  no  legal  effect,  or  (B)  after  pub- 
lishing or  filing  the  deecrlptlon  and  annual 
reporte,  such  publication  or  filing  is  deter- 
mined by  Judicial  authority  not  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

"VOUdBLT  USIVl'lMO  THK  COICICISSION   OB  rrS 

BXPaaaxNTATtvxs 

"8k.  418.  The  provlsloas  of  seeUon  111, 
title  18,  United  Statee  Code,  sbaU  apply  to 
oOcers,  agenta,  and  employeee  of  the  Com- 
mission In  the  perfonnance  of  their  official 
duttes." 

On  page  SO,  line  6,  strike  out  "Sk.  406." 
and  Ineert  "Sw.  414.". 

On  page  31,  line  2.  etrlke  out  "Sk.  400." 
and  Insert  "Sac.  416.". 

On  page  31.  line  11,  etrlke  out  "asc.  410." 
and  Insert  "Ssc.  416.". 

On  page  31,  line  16,  strike  out  "Sao.  411." 
and  insert  "Sac.  417.". 

Amend  the  tlUe  to  read  as  follows:  "A  bill 
to  assure  nondiscrimination  In  Federal  and 
State  Jury  eelection  and  service,  to  fadlltato 
the  deeegregation  of  pubUc  education  axtd 
other  pubUc  faoiUtiee,  to  establish  the  Equal 
Hoiulng  Opportunity  Commission,  to  pre- 
ecrlbe  penaltlee  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or 
Intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Ajcshbiodit  No.  670 

On  page  16,  beginning  with  line  S,  strike 
out  all  through  line  26  on  page  22  and  insert 
In  lieu  ttiereof  the  following: 

"rrrLK  n — aacoaos  or  btatb  couns 
"Sk;.  201  (a)  Kach  State  or  local  court 
ahaU  keep  records  of  the  namee  of  all  per- 
sons on  the  Jury  list  for  such  court,  -nmts  of 
those  persons  placed  in  the  Jury  bos.  wheel 
or  similar  device,  or  on  any  queetlonnalrea, 
appUeatlons,  or  documents  of  any  sort  tusd 
In  the  selection  of  Jurors,  the  names  and  raee 
of  the  pereone  drawn  from  the  Jury  box. 
wheel  or  similar  device  or  otherwise  called 
for  avatlahUlty  tor  Jury  aervloe,  the  names  of 
thoee  perforaang  Jury  servloe  and  the  datee 
thareof ,  and  such  additional  appropttato 
records  as  the  Judge  or  Judgee  of  such  court 
toMj  direct.  Such  reoords  shall  be  retained 
tor  a  period  of  not  leas  than  four  ysata. 
For  ptoposes  of  this  subsection,  such  records 
Shan  be  kept  by  any  oOeer  of  such  reeordi 
who,  under  State  or  looal  law,  eelecta  the 
names  of  persons  to  he  considered  In  the 
eelection  of  persone  who  are  ealled  for  servlee 
as  grand  or  petit  Jurats  In  suoh  oourt.  or  such 
other  oOcer  who  la  direotad.  under  ai»/b»«r 


local  law,  to  keep  audi  reoords  In  aeeofdaasi 
with  this  subeectlOB. 

"(b)  The  iffovisions  ot  sections  802,  Ml, 
304,  and  806  Of  the  Civil  Rlghtk  Act  of  iggQ 
(42  VJS.O.  1074a-ltMd)  Mudl  Ineotar  as  eon- 
Blstent  with  this  title,  be  applicable  wllh 
reepect  to  Jury  records  required  to  be  mala* 
talned  under  this  title. 

"(0)  Any  pereon  who  willfully  talis  to  com- 
ply  with  the  rennrdkeeplng  requirement  of 
this  title  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1;000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  er 
both. 

"Jury  discrimination 
"Sac.  202.  (a)  Any  cltiaen  residing  within 
the  area  of  any  State  or  local  cotirt,  or  any 
litigant  In  any  dvii  action  or  criminal  pro- 
ceeding in  any  State  or  local  court,  or  tttt 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  may 
institute  a  civil  action  against  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  in  which  such 
State  or  local  covtrt  Is  located  alleging  that 
persons  have  been  systematically  excluded 
ttcxa.  grand  or  petit  Juries  on  grounds  at 
race  or  color  In  such  State  or  local  court  at 
any  time  during  the  two  years  preceding  the 
filing  of  the  action  authorlaed  herein,  or 
alleging  that  the  reoordkeei>lng  requirement! 
of  section  201  are  not  being  fully  imple- 
mented, and  praying  that  the  Director  of  ths 
Administrative  Ofllce  of  the  United  statai 
Courts  should  assume  responsibility  for  tht 
selection  and  administration  of  Jinlee  In  such 
State  or  local  court  as  provided  In  subsao- 
tlon  (b) .  Any  such  action  shall  be  Instltatsd 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  anj 
Federal  Judicial  district  in  which  auch  Stats 
or  local  court  is  located. 

"(b)  In  any  action  Inatltuted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  in  which  the  court  is  satia- 
fled  by  a  clear  preponderance  of  the  evldaios 
that  the  allegatlozu  of  the  complainant  aia 
true,  the  court  shall  enter  an  order  dlrectiiv 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Offlce  of 
the  United  States  Courta,  personally  or 
through  subordinate  offlclala.  to  asmimn  le- 
sponslbility  for  the  selection  and  adminis- 
tration of  Juries  in  such  State  or  local  court 
Such  order  of  the  district  court  ahall  include 
the  granting  of  an  Injunction,  restraining 
order,  or  such  other  order  against  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  offldal 
of  such  State  or  political  subdivision  aa  ii 
naosssary  to  effectuate  the  coiut's  Judgment, 
and  shall  direct  that  all  Judges  and  court 
officials  of  such  State  or  local  court  aball 
apply  the  procedurea,  standards,  and  quail- 
flcattona  prescribed  by  the  Director  under 
this  subsection.  In  any  such  case,  the  Dt- 
rector  shall  act  without  regard  to  any  Stats 
and  looal  laws  and  regulations  apidlcable  to 
Jury  selection  and  service  in  such  State  or 
local  court  which  he  finds  has  the  purpoea  or 
effect  of  excluding  any  person  from  grand  or 
petit  Juries  on  grounds  of  race  or  color  and 
Insofar  as  approprtate.  shall  preecribe  pro- 
cedurea. standards,  and  qiullficattons  which 
shall  be  applicable  with  reepect  to  the  aelec- 
tlon  and  administration  of  Juries  in  auch 
State  or  local  court  and  would.  U  apidied  In 
selecting  persons  for  servloe  as  Jurors  In 
United  Statee  district  courts,  meet  the  re- 
qulrvmenta  of  chapter  121  of  Utle  28.  United 
States  Code.  In  carrying  out  his  functtoni 
under  this  eeotion.  the  Director  may  (l)  U 
practical,  uae  any  Federal  list  or  part  thereof 
of  Jurors  for  the  area  In  which  such  State  « 
local  court  U  located.  (2)  in  accordance  with 
the  dvIl  service  laws,  appoint  and  fix  the 
oompensation  of  such  oOoers,  attorneys  and 
employeee,  and  make  auch  expuuUttues  si 
may  be  neeeesary.  and  (8)  call  upon  the  n- 
reetor  of  the  Bureau  ot  tha  Census  tor  ad- 
vice and  assistance. 

"(o>  In  any  action  Instituted  punuant  to 
subaeotton  (a)  in  which  the  district  court 
flnde  that  any  final  Judgment  of  any  Fedaral 
or  State  court  has  been  entered  within  two 
years  prior  to  the  filing  of  tha  wppllrfit*'"'  IB 
the  diatrlqt  oousi  (whether  pitar  to  or  sMr 
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the  effective  date  of  this  titl4l  determining 

that  there  has  been  systemHtic  exclusion 
from  Jury  servloe  on  grounds  m  race  or  color 
In  any  State  or  local  court  thlldlBtnct  court 
ihall  make  a  finding  that  auch  exclusion  la 
Mtabliahed  unless  the  State  ot  poUtlcal  aub- 
di vision,  or  the  State  or  local  loourt  through 
Its  clerk  or  other  appropriate  iMlclal,  aatlsfies 
the  district  court  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  on  the  record  as  a  wnole  that  atich 
exclusion  no  longer  ezlsta.       I ' 

■'(d)  In  any  action  instituted  pursuant  to 
fttbaecUon  (a),  whenever  it  |a  shown  by  a 
clear  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  over 
a  period  of  two  years  prior  tp  the  filing  of 
fuch  action  the  ratio  which  tike  number  of 
persons  of  any  race  or  color  zjt^dlng  within 
the  area  of  any  State  or  local  jt^urt  bears  to 
the  total  population  of  that  ana  exceeda  by 
one-half  or  more  the  ratio  whicn  the  number 
of  peraons  of  that  race  or  c^lor  placed  on 
grand  and  petit  Jury  panels  by  touch  State  or 
local  court  bears  to  the  total  ^^imber  of  per- 
aons placed  on  such  jury  paiifls,  this  shall 
be  deemed  to  establish  systematic  exclusion 
on  grounds  of  race  or  color  in  auch  State  or 
k)cal  court;  except  that  in  CMe  all  or  part 
of  such  two-year  period  antec^i^tes  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title,  the  Sti^^  or  political 
subdivision  or  State  or  local  npurt  through 
its  clerk  or  other  appropriate  oAcial,  shall  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidencej  on  the  record 
as  a  whole  that  such  exclxislon  no  longer  ex- 
ists. This  subsection  shall  no^  be  applicable 
In  any  area  of  a  State  (x  local  ;qourt  unless  a 
racial  or  color  minority  constitutes  at  least 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  pop^tion  of  such 
area. 

"Reinstatement!  < 

"Sr.  208.  Any  State  or  piutlcal  subdi- 
TlBion  may  make  application  I  for  the  rein- 
itatement  of  State  prooedureei  for  the  eelec- 
tion and  administration  of  jjuriee  to  the 
United  Statee  District  Oourt  tpt  the  District 
of'Coliunbla  which  may  approve  the  rein- 
itatement  of  such  procedures  If  It  finds  that 
there  is  no  longer  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  peraons  will  be  excluded  from 
Jury  service  in  the  State  or  local  oourt  con- 
cerned by  reason  of  race  or  oolor,  or  that 
there  will  be  continued  failurei  to  keep  rec- 
ordB  in  accordance  with  section  201. 

"Action  by  Attorney  Oeheral 
"Sec.  204.  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reasonable  cause  to  bameve  that  any 
change  in  the  q\uUlficatlons,|^tandards,  or 
limitations  on  the  right  to ,  a  Jury  trial, 
operation  of  the  Jury  system,  or  the  selection 
of,  or  challenges  to,  indlvlduU  Jury  mem- 
tera  or  panel,  for  any  case  orl  class  of  cases 
in  any  State  or  local  court  Afferent  from 
thoee  in  force  and  effect  on  Ji 
wui  have  the  purpose  or  eff( 
Tenting  this  tlUe,  ha  may 
the  United  Statee  District 
rederal  Judicial  district  in  w: 
or  local  court  Is  located  toijenjoln  such 
diange  in  qualifications,  standards,  Umlta- 
ttons,  operation,  selection,  or  auOlenge  and 
ths  district  oourt  may  grant  ^uch  tempo- 
rary or  final  relief  as  may  be  neuautry  to  pre- 
vent such  droumvention  of  thu  UUe.    . 

"Xffective  <taM>T] 
"Sac.  206.  This  titie  shall  beUsme  effective 
ninety  daya  after  the  date  of  its  enactment." 

AiRifSMXMT  No. 

On  page  36,  between  lines  i^  and  17.  In- 
■rt  the  f(dlowlng  new  title: 

"mm  n—oiBBtxanau 
"Sic  001.  (a)  Thera4s 
within  the  United  Statea  L^ 
Bights  an  mdenmlflcatlon 
Jtferred  to  as  the  Board 
w  oompoeed  of  three  mem' 
sy  the  Preetdant  with  the 
Of  the  Senate.    The 
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of  drcum- 

an  action  in 

lurt  for  any 

such  State 


estabUahed 

monCivll 

hweafter 

Board  shall 

^>polBtod 

oon- 

it 


designate  one  mwnher  as  Chairman.  No 
mors  than  two  members  of  the  Board  may 
be  of  the  same  poUtloal  party. 

"(b)  The  term  of  ofl|ce  of  each  member 
of  the  Board  shall  be  five  years,  beginning 
with  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  exoq>t  of 
thoee  members  first  anMlnted,  one  shall  aerve 
for  five  years,  one  for  three  years,  and  one 
for  one  year.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  whloh  his  predecessor  was 
appointed  shaU  be  i4>painted  tor  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term. 

"(c)  The  msmbars  shall  be  «rtmp«n— tan 
at  the  rate  of  $100  a  day. 

"(d)  Two  members  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  business. 

"Bmplopmt 
"Sec.  602.  The  Board  may.  In  accordance 
with  dvii  service  laws,  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  officers,  attorneys  and 
employees,  and  make  such  expendituree,  as 
may  be  neeeesary  to  carry  out  Ite  fxmcttons. 

"Rutet 
"axe.  603.  The  Board  shaU  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  shall  be  neceaeary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  Ite  functions. 

"Complaints 
"Sac.  604.  The  Commission  on  Civil  Righto 
shall  have  the  authority  and  duty  to  re- 
ceive and  Investigate  or  have  Inveetlgated 
written  complalnta  from  or  on  behalf  of  any 
person  injured  in  hie  person  or  property  or 
deprived  of  his  life  (1)  because  of  race  or 
color,  while  lawfully  exercising,  attempting  to 
exercise,  or  advocating,  or  assisting  another  in 
the  exercise  of,  any  right,  privilege  or  Im- 
miinity  granted,  secured,  or  protected  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  for  having  so  exercised,  attempted,  ad- 
vocated or  assisted  or  (2)  by  any  act,  the 
purpoee  or  design  of  which  Is  to  intimidate 
him  or  any  other  person  from  seeking  or  ad- 
vocating equality  of  persons  or  opportunity 
free  from  dlscrinolnaUon  based  on  race  or 
color. 

"Investigative  report$ 

"Sac.  606.  (a)  The  Commiadon  on  ClVll 
Righte  may  requeet  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  shall  make  available  any  Investiga- 
tive reports  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  that  are  relevant  to  the  comidaint  and 
Investigation. 

"(b)  The  Oommlsdon  may  requeat  and  the 
Attorney  General  is  authorised  to  direct  that 
additional  Inveetigation  of  matters  relevant 
to  the  complaint  be  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  InveetlgaMon. 

"(c)  The  Commiadon  shall  supply  coplea  of 
all  of  ite  investigative  reporte  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

"Finding  of  Commission 

"Sac.  606.  If.  after  such  inveetigation,  the 
Commission  shall  determine  that  probable 
cause  exista  for  crediting  the  complaint,  it 
shall  direct  the  Board  to  conduct  a  hearing 
thereon  as  provided  in  section  607.  If,  after 
such  investigation  the  Conunisdon  shall  de- 
termine that  probable  cause  does  not  exist  or 
that  no  substantial  damage  has  occurred,  it 
shall  dismiss  the  complaint. 

"Hearing  by  Board 

"Sac.  607.  (a)  Any  hearing  may  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Board  or  any  member  ot  the 
Board  dedgnated  by  the  Chairman. 

"(b)  In  the  event  the  Board  determinee 
that  because  of  the  ntimber  of  complalnta 
or  for  other  valid  reasons  it  is  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  Justice  for  it  or  a  member  to  con- 
duct a  hearing,  it  may  deeignate  an  agent  or 
employee  of  the  Board  or  a  person  not  asso- 
ciated with  the  Board  to  conduct  the  hearing 
provided  any  such  agent,  employee  or  other 
person  so  dedgnated  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
bar  of  the  highest  oourt  of  one  of  the  Statea 
of  the  United  Statee. 

"(c)  Any  peraon  not  an  agent  or  employee 
of  the  Board  shall  be  relmbtueed  for  servloea 


rendered  in  oennaotfton  with  auoh  >i«*»««»g  a« 
determined  by  the  Board,  subjeot  to  approval 
of  the  Otvtl  Servloe  Commission. 

"(d)  The  Board  or  any  member  or  heaxtag 
oOloer  may  admlnlstar  oatha  or  afllimatlona. 

"(e)  Insofar  aa  consistent  with  the  ptir- 
posse  of  this  title,  the  Board  ahaU  have 
powera  of  investigation  and  subpoena  similar 
to  thoee  granted  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tiona  Board  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  section  11  of  the  National  Labor  Belationa 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  161  (1)  and  (2)). 

"(f)  A  full  record  shaU  be  mads  and  kept 
of  an  hearings  oenducted. 

"Atoord  of  indemnification 

"Sk;.  606.  (a)  After  hearing,  the  Board 
member  or  hearing  officer  conduetlBg  tha 
hearing  shall  make  unMnp.  of  fact  baaed 
upon  the  record. 

"(b)  After  a  hearing  conducted  by  tha 
Board,  it  shall,  if  it  finds  that  any  oomplaln- 
ant  has  auffered  Injury  as  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 604,  make  a  monetary  award  of  indem- 
nification to  compensate  such  complainant 
for  such  injury. 

"(c)  After  a  hearing  conducted  by  a  mun- 
her  of  the  Board  or  hearing  officer,  he  shall, 
if  he  finds  that  any  complainant  has  suffered 
Injury  referred  to  in  section  604.  niake  a  rec- 
oounendation  of  an  award  of  indemniflca- 
tion.  AU  such  recommendations  shaU  bs 
reriewed  by  the  Board.  Upon  review,  the 
Board  shall  reriew  the  findings  of  fact  and 
shall  affirm,  reject,  or  modify  H«<nwg«  and 
such  recommendations  and  enter  or  deny  an 
award. 

"(d)  AU  awards  made  hereunder  shall  in- 
dude  reaaonable  attorney's  fees. 

"Intervention  in  hearing 

"Sec.  609.  (a)  In  the  event  that  the  invee- 
tigation of  the  complaint  or  the  hearing 
thereon  Indicatec  the  person  or  persons  re- 
q>onatble  for  the  injury  for  wlilch  an  award 
Is  sought,  such  person  or  persons  shall  be 
notified  and  shall  have  a  reaaonable  oppor- 
tunity to  Intervene  in  the  hearing  and  to  be 
fully  heard. 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  such  Investigation 
or  hearing  Indicates  that  the  Injury  resulted 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  action  taken  under 
color  of  law,  the  pollUcal  subdividon  or  thO 
State,  or  both,  under  wboee  auth«lty  such 
action  was  taken  shall  be  notified  and  shall 
have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  intervene 
In  the  hearing  and  to  be  fully  heard. 

"(c)  Notice  under  thia  aectton  may  be  by 
peraonal  aervlce  or  by  registered  maU. 

"(d)  Notice  to  a  State  or  p<dltical  subdi- 
vidon may  be  given  to  the  chief  executive  or 
principal  legal  officer  of  such  State  or  poUtl- 
oal subdividon. 

"(e)  The  Board  shall,  if  neeeesary  to  se- 
otu«  a  full  hearing  for  any  intervener,  con- 
tinue the  hearing  from  time  to  time. 

"VnUed  States 

"Saa  610.  The  United  Statee  may.  on  the 
motion  of  the  Attorney  General,  intervene  at 
any  state  of  the  hearing  or  iHWMd. 
"Jvdieial  review 

"Sac.  611.  (a)  Ihe  complainant  or  any 
intervener  may  obtain  a  review  of  the  final 
decision  of  the  Board  In  the  United  Statea 
Court  of  AppeaU  for  tha  District  ot  ColumbU 
or  the  court  of  appeala  for  the  Judicial  dr- 
ciUt  in  which  the  Injiury  occurred  or  the  per- 
son seeking  review  reddea.  by  filing  m  such 
court  a  vrrttten  petition  praying  that  the  final 
deddon  be  modified  or  set  adds.  A  oopy  ct 
such  petition  ShaU  be  forthwith  served  upon 
the  Board  and  thereiqxm  the  petitioner  shaU 
fUe  in  the  oourt  a  transcript  of  the  antira 
record  In  the  proceeding  certified  by  th« 
Board. 

"(b)  U);>on  auoh  filing,  the  oourt  aball  hav* 
JOTladlction  of  tlie  prooaiadlng  and  ataaU  Xuva 
power  to  make  and  enter  upon  tb»  plead- 
ings and  prooeedlngs  a  decree  In  support  of 
the  decision  of  tha  Board,  modifying  audi 
dedaion.  or  setting  aside  such  *fr*'^r^    Ha* 
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ptnoMrtlng  ihall  be  ooadnetsd  on  ths 
or  tlM  rword  twfon  tb*  Board,  and  tha  find- 
iagu  at  tbm  Board  wtth  raapact  to  quaaUona 
er  faet.  tf  aapportad  by  aghatantlal  arldanoa 
CO  tta«  raoord  oonaldarad  aa  a  wbola,  aball  ba 
cormlTudTa. 

"Jteoovery  by  Xfntted  Statea 
"Saa  0ia.  (a)  In  any  Inatanca  In  which  tha 
Injury  or  daath  tot  which  an  award  U  mada 
raaulta  In  wbola  or  in  part  from  action  takan 
undw  color  of  law,  or  from  action  whether 
or  not  takan  under  color  of  law  which  in  any 
way  impadaa  or  infrlncaa  upon  the  ezarciaB 
or  advocacy  oT  any  ri^t,  priTilege,  or  immu- 
nity granted,  •aaeurad,  or  protected  by  tha 
Oooatitation  or  lawa  of  the  United  Statea. 
tha  mottad  Statea  ahaU  have  a  cauae  of  acUcn 
for  raooyery  of  the  ambimt  of  euch  award 
againat  the  peraon  or  peraona  reaponaibto 
for  the  injury  for  which  the  award  U  mad% 
"(b)  If  the  injury  for  which  an  award  ft 
made  reaulted  in  whole  w  in  part  from  action 
takan  under  color  (tf  law,  the  political  aub- 
dtTlalon  or  the  State,  or  both,  under  whcae 
authority  such  action  waa  taken  ahall  be 
Jolntiy  and  aereraUy  liable  with  the  peraon  or 
pamna  reaponaibia  for  auch  Injury. 

"(c)  In  any  caae  brought  under  this  aec- 
tton  againat  anyone  notified  tuder  lectlon 
600,  the  Bndlnga  of  fact  are  made,  modified, 
or  approved,  by  tha  Board  pursuant  to  aec> 
tlona  60g  and  611  ahall  be  admlaalble  and 
ahdU  coi^tuta  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
facta  determined  by  the  findings,  and  the 
and  shaU  constitute  prima  facia  evidence  of 
award  of  Indamniflcatton  shall  be  admlaalble 
the  damagea  Buffered  by  the  complainant. 

"(d)  The  district  courte  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  casaa 
brought  under  this  secuon. 

"Stuxeuor  in  tnter9$t 
"8k.  61S.  (a)  In  the  event  the  peraon  In- 
jured dlea,  a  complaint  may  be  filed  by  any 
rapraaanUUve  of  hla  eatate,  or  by  hla  or  her 
QMuae,  child,  or  dependent  and  the  Board 
ahall  determine  to  whcm  any  award  shall  be 
made. 

"(b)  m  the  event  of  the  inability  or  in- 
capacity of  the  person  Injured  to  file  a  com- 
plaint, it  may  be  filed  by  his  or  her  qMuae, 
child,  dependent,  or  counsel. 

"J*«rtod  for  flttng  eompMnt* 

"Ssc.  614.  All  complalnta  must  be  filed 
within  six  months  of  the  lnj\iry  for  which  an 
award  to  sought,  except  that  where  tha  In- 
Jury  raaolts  in  daath.  the  complaint  may  ba 
fUed  within  twelve  month*  oS  death. 
"OtAar  aetlont  and  remediet 

"Sac.  615.  Nothing  herein  shall  deny  to  any 
person  the  rl^t  to  pursue  any  action  or 
ramady  granted  him  under  any  other  law  of 
tha  United  Stetaa  or  any  State,  provided  that 
in  tha  event  that  any  persca  receivea  In  any 
other  action  an  award  ctf  damagee  for  which 
an  award  of  Indemnification  has  been  made 
ondar  thla  title,  tha  XhUted  SUtaa  ahall  have 
a  lien  againat  au^  award  in  the  amount  of 
the  award  at  indemniflaatton.  In  the  event 
auch  other  award  to  mada  prior  to  the  award 
of  Indamnlfloation.  the  amount  of  such  other 
award  ahaU  be  conaiderad  byftha  Board  In 
detannlnlng  whether  to  make  an  award  and. 
if  ao.  the  amount  of  the  award. 

'Sao.  616.  (a)  There  to  hereby  eatabUahed 
In  tha  IVaaauiy  of  the  United  Statea  a  fund 
to  ba  known  aa  tha  'Olvil  Bighta  Indamnl- 
floatton  rund*  to  ba  uaad  by  tha  Board  to 
make  awarda  pursuant  to  tha  authority  oon- 
talaad  in  thto  tttla. 

"(b)  Hiare  to  hereby  autborlaad  to  ba 
^>pro|>rtated  to  the  ClvU  Rights  Indamni- 
flcatton  Vund.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
1Vaaaiu7  not  otherwlaa  appropriated.  glO.- 
900.000  f or  uae  by  tha  Board  In  making  in- 
demnification awarda  under  thto  title. 
Amounts  appropriuad  under  the  authority 
of  thla  antaaeetlon  shall  r«Bata  avaUabla 
nntU 
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"(cXl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Tteaaury 
ahall.  from  time  to  time,  but  not  leas  often 
than  qiiarterly.  tranafer  from  the  general 
fund  of  tha  Treasury  to  the  Civil  Rlghta  In- 
damnlfloation Fund  an  amo\int  equal  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  any  awards  of  in- 
demnificaUon  recovered  by  the  United  SUtee 
pursuant  to  aectlona  6U(a)  and  615  of  tbiM 
title. 

"(3)  AU  amounts  tt-ansferred  to  the  Civil 
Rlghta  Indemnification  Fund  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1)  ahaU  be  available  for  use 
by  the  Board  In  m^Mwg  indemnification 
awarda  under  this  title.  Such  amounts  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

"Civil  Riffhtt  CommUtion 

"Sac.  617.  (a)  Section  104(b)  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1967  (42  U.S.C.  1975c)  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  re- 
ports to  the  Prealdent  and  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  Its  activities,  findings,  and 
recommendations  at  such  times  as  the  Com- 
mission, the  Congreaa,  or  the  President  shall 
deem  desirable.' 

"(b)  Section  104(c)  of  such  Act  to 
repealed." 

On  iwge  85.  line  17,  atrike  out: 


"muE  n — umm.i.tmojn" 
and  insert: 

"TITLa  VH BdaCXLLANXOTia" 

On  page  85.  line  10,  strike  out  "Sac.  601." 
and  insert  "Sac.  701.". 

On  page  35.  line  ai,  before  the  period  Insert 
a  semicolon  and  "except  that  In  the  case  of 
title  VI  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
aa  are  authoriaed  under  section  616". 

On  page  36,  Une  3,  strike  out  "Sac.  603." 
and  insert  "Sac.  703.". 


AaiXMSMXNT  No.  681 

On  page  8,  line  23,  after  "defendant"  in- 
sert "or  the  United  States  attorney". 

On  page  8,  line  23.  strike  out  "against  him" 
and  insert  "In  such  cases". 

On  page  8,  line  25,  after  "defendant"  insert 
"or  the  United  States  attorney,  aa  the  caae 
may  be,". 

On  page  0,  line  10,  after  "tlUe"  insert  a 
comma  and  "whichever  may  be  approjnlate". 

The.  amendments,  submitted  by  Mr. 

Javtts,  were  received,  referred  to  the 

Ommnittee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 

to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amxnomzmt  No.  682 

On  page  35,  between  linee  16  and  17,  insert 
tha  following: 

"nriM  VI — aaicovAL  ov  caxraia  nr  arm. 
aioHTacAaxa 

"8k.  601.  (a)  Section  1443  of  tlUe  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  la  amended  by  sub- 
stituting a  semicolon  for  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (2)  and  by  adding  at  tha  end 
theracf  the  following  new  olausea: 

"(3)  Against  any  person  for  any  exerdae, 
or  attempted  exerclae,  of  any  ri^t  granted, 
aecured,  or  protected  by  the  Civil  Rl^ts  Act 
of  1064,  or  of  any  other  right  granted,  ae- 
cured, or  protected  by  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  Statea  againat  the  denial 
or  deprivation  of  equal  protection  of  the  lawa 
on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin:  or 

"  '(4)  Againat  any  person  for  any  exercise, 
or  attempted  exarelae,  of  the  right  to  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  the  prses  or  of  the  people  to 
paaoaably  aaaemble  aa  secured  or  protected 
by  the  CooatitutlOD  or  laws  of  the  Uhited 
Statea.  whan  oommlttad  in  furtheranoe  of 
any  right  referred  to  in  olauaa  (8)  of  thto 
■eotton.' 

"(b)  Suhaaetloa  (d)  of  aactton  1447  of  title 
as  of  the  United  Statea  Coda  to  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"  '(d)  An  order  remanding  a  caaa  to  tha 
State  court  from  which  it  waa  removed  la 


not  reviewable  on  appeal  or  othaiwia«,  aa* 
cept  that  an  order  remanding  a  case  to  thi 
State  court  from  which  it  was  removed  pur- 
suant to  secUon  1443  of  thto  Utle  shall  bi 
appealsble  as  a  final  decision  under  seettca 
1391  and  an  order  denying  remand  of  a  csm 
removed  pursuant  to  section  1443  shall  be 
appealable  aa  an  injunction  of  proceediagi 
in  tha  State  court  under  paragraph  (l)  of 
aubeectton  (a)  of  secUon  1293.' 

"Injunction  of  State  proceedtnga 
"Sxc.  603.  Section  1979  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (43  U.S.C.  1983)  to  amended  by  Insert- 
ing '(a)'  immediately  after  'Sec.  1979.'  aad 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"  '(b)  In  any  case  Instituted  by  any  per- 
acm  under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (s), 
the  court  shall  grant  an  order  for  a  perma- 
nent or  temporary  Injunction,  or  a  restrain- 
ing c»xler,  to  stay  a  proceeding  In  any  court 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof— 
"'(1)(A)  if  such  proceeding  was  insti- 
tuted for  any  exercise,  or  attempted  ezerdss, 
of  any  right  granted,  secured,  or  protected 
by  the  Civil  Rlghta  Act  of  1964,  or  of  any 
other  right  granted,  secured,  or  protected 
by  the  ConstltuUon  or  laws  of  the  United 
Statee  against  the  denial  or  deprivation  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  on  accotmt  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin;  or 

"'(B)  if  auch  proceeding  was  instituted 
for  any  exercise,  or  attempted  exercise,  of 
the  right  to  freedom  of  speech  or  of  thi 
press  or  of  the  people  to  peaceably  Mscmbh 
aa  secured  or  protected  by  the  Constttutlea 
or  laws  of  the  United  States,  when  ecm- 
mltted  In  furtherance  of  any  right  refcnvd 
to  in  clause  (A)  of  thto  paragraph;  and 

"'(3)  (A)  if  any  Issue  of  fact  or  law  ^>- 
plioabla  to  and  determinative  of  the  proceed- 
ing In  favor  of  the  party  seeking  the  In- 
junction has  been  decided  in  favor  of  his 
allegationa  in  a  final  decision  in  any  otbsr 
proceeding  in  any  court  of  the  United  SUtei 
or  of  a  State  or  political  subdlvUlon  thereof 
arlalng  out  of  a  like  factual  sltuaUon;  or 

"  '(B)  if  the  atatute,  ordinance,  adminis- 
trative regulation,  or  other  authority  for  tbs 
proceeding  haa  been  determined  pursuant  to 
a  final  Judgment  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States  or  a  SUte  or  poUtical  subdlvMOB 
thereof  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  tlH 
United  States;  or 

"'(C)  If  the  statute,  ordinance,  admiol*- 
trative  regulation,  or  other  authority  for  tlM 
proceeding  to  Invalid,  on  Its  face,  for  having 
the  purpoae  or  eltect  of  abridging  the  rl^ 
to  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press  or  of 
the  people  to  petkceably  aaaemble,  as  secured 
or  jnotected  by  the  Constitution  of  tbs 
United  Statea;  or 

"  '(D)  if  the  proceeding  waa  Inatltuted  for 
the  purpoae  of  discouraging  or  preventing 
'  auch  peraon  or  another  from  exercising  tbs 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press  or 
of  the  people  to  peaceably  assemble,  as  se- 
cured or  protected  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtea. 

"  '(c)  In  any  action  aeeklng  an  Injunctioo 
under  aubeeetion   (b),  the  court  shall  not 
deny  or  defer  relief  on  the  ground  that  a  de- 
fenae  or  remedy  In  the  State  courts  to  avail- 
able.' " 
On  page  85,  Une  17,  atrike  out: 
"niLa  Ti — ^lOBciLLAirsoua 
and  Inaert: 

"TiTLa  vn — lOBCzixaifaous'' 
On  page  85,  line  10,  atrike  out  "Sk.  601." 
and  inaert  "Sk.  701.". 

On  page  36,  line  3,  atrike  out  "Sk.  601' 
and  inaert  "Sk.  TOS.". 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  amendments  establishes  an  equal  op- 
portonity  housing  commission  to  Imide- 
ment  the  housing  sections  of  the  bill  b7 
administrative  action  rather  than  indi- 
vidual court  sUts.    My  amendment  If 
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patterned  after  New  ToiVIb  ifelr  housing 

tew. 

Another  amendment  i>ro^  ^des  for  the 
transfer  of  certain  civil  rlgh  ■$  cases  from 
States  to  Federal  courts.       1 1 

The  third  amendment  ci^ates  a  civil 
rights  indemnification  boMrd  with  a 
tnut  fund  of  $10  million  tbi  pay  claims 
of  those  injured  because  of  civil  rights 
tetivities. 

The  fourth  amendment  provides  an 
automatic  trigger  which  willtensUile  Fed- 
eral courts  to  act  promp^y  in  State 
jury  discrimination  sltuatio  cis. 

The  fifth  amendment  glvn  the  prose- 
cutor in  a  Fede;r<^  criminal  case  the 
light  to  challenge  the  metliod  of  selec- 


tion of  juries  when  such  m< 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 


AMENDMENT    OF    BANS '. 
COMPANY  ACT  OF  19»l 
t  MENT8 


lod  violates 


HOLDINO 
-AMEND- 


r 


\  AMXIfDlCZMT   NO. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana  i  ifibmitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  broposed  by 
Um,  to  the  bill  (HJR.  737 .}  to  amend 
Hie  Bank  Holding  Companj  [Act  of  1956, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  Kie  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

AlCXKDMBrr  NO.  BI 

Mr.  HART  submitted  ani  lonendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
tdU  7371,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be  pnnted. 

ASCXNDKXNT  NO.  8M 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  propoeedj  an  amend- 
ment, to  House  bill  7371,  Mipra.  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,     i  i 

(See  reference  to  the  aiipve  amend- 
ment, when  proposed  by  Mr.  L&uschb, 
which  appears  under  a  sepfu-ate  head- 
ing.) 


AJHSmONAL  COSPONSOl  tjB  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUn  ^N 

Mr.  MONRONE7.  Mr.  !i>iesldent,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
Iffinting  of  the  bill  (S.  34314)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  H958  in  order 
to  limit  the  liability  of  ti^  hisuranoe 
■old  within  the  confines  off  an  airport, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  f  r^tn  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brxwstek]  be  eulded  |b|s  a  coepon- 

Kff. 

The  ACTING  PRESXDElMr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecticm.  lilt  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  th^  jname  of  the 
mlor  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HuTKi]  be  added  as  a  co»onsor  of  the 
Ull  (S.  3169)  to  amend  cdkpter  55  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code  |to  authorize 
a  special  program  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, mentally  ill,  antt  pl^^cally 
bandlcapped  spouses  and  jchlldroi  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  Uervices,  and 
for  other  purposes,  at  Its jitet  printing. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDEIfr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  U  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Present,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  lit  the  next 
printing  of  the  resolution  6.  Res.  268) 
i^tive  to  appointment  of  )  i  commission 
to  study  the  Selective  Se:7lce  Systems 


and  make  reocmmendations  tli««on.  the 
names  of  the  Smator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Cast],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  TYpnrosl  be  added. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUQLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next  print- 
ing the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javrrsl  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  3381,  to  amend  the  War  Claiau 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  oom- 
pensaticm  tor  certain  additional  losses. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavxtsI 
and  I  have  oransored  this  bUl  for  years. 
I  regret  that  the  bill  was  printed  without 
bearing  his  name. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS  OF 
BILUS.  JOINT  RESOLDTION.  AND 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  (rf  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  tulded  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills,  joint 
resolution,  and  concurrent  resolution: 

Authority  of  May  10,  1066: 
SJ.  Res.  163.  Joint  rMolutlon  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  Prealdent  and  the  Vice  Preal- 
dent of  the  United  States:  Mr.  Bxblk,  MT. 
Bran  of  Weet  Virginia,  Mr.  Clabx.  Mr. 
DoxniLAB,  Mr.  MAONxraoN.  Mr.  Mitbkik,  and 

Mr.  NKL80N.  . 

Authmty  at  May  35, 1066 : 

S.  3808.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  installa- 
tion of  an  eternal  flame  at  the  site  of  tha 
Tomb  at  the  Unknowns  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery:  Mr.  Baanar.  Mr.  Bxhnbtt,  Mr. 
BiBLK,  Mr.  Bvan  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cinma, 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Doxintck,  Mr.  DoucLAa,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  OauxNiNa,  Mr.  HausKA,  Mr. 
JoasAN,  at  Nmth  Carolina,  Mr.  Joboan  at 
Idaho,  Mr.  Kvcrs.,  Mr.  Laubchx,  Mr.  Lono 
of  Mlaaourl,  Mr.  BfAONuaoN,  Mr.  MAxaraLs. 
Mr.  Mnxsa,  Mr.  MoBTON,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
PSAaaoN,  Mr.  Robkbtbon,  Mr.  Soott,  Mr. 
SncraoN,  Mr.  SriciNaTON,  Mr.  THtTaacoKD, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota. 

S.  Con.  Bee.  06.  Concurrent  reaolution  ea- 
tabltohlng  a  Joint  ComnUttee  on  National 
Service  and  the  Draft:  Mr.  Babtixtt,  Mr. 
MoaxiB,  and  Mr.  Tabbobottoh. 

Authority  of  May  36, 1906:  ' 

S.  3419.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1038,  as  amended,  to 
Increase  the  limitation  on  the  authority  to 
Issue  bonds  to  finance  its  i>ower  program: 
Mr.  CoopEK,  Mr.  EASTuan,  Mr.  MRcalt,  Mr. 
MoBTON,  and  Mr.  SrawNia. 
V 


HEARINGS  ON  NATO  WITH  SBCRE- 
'     TARY  RUSK  AND  SECRETARY  Mc- 
NAMARA 

Mr.  JACEJ30N.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  hearings  with  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  McNamara  in  the  current 
inquiry  on  the  Atlantic  Alliance  by  our 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  and 
International  Operations. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  wlU 
testify  before  the  subcommittee  on 
Thursday.  June  16,  following  his  return 
from  the  NATO  Ministers  meeting  in 
Brussels. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNa- 
mara will  testify  before  the  gubcommit- 
tee  on  Tuesday,  June  21. 


Both  hearlngii  will  be  at  10  aJB.  In 
the  Appropriations  Committee  taenlng 
room— room  1202.  New  Senate  Office 

BuildlQg- 

Authorized  by  resoluttan  of  the  Sen- 
ate, our  subcommittee  has  been  review- 
ing the  conduct  of  national  security  pol- 
icy, with  special  refermce  to  NATO.  Our 
approach  is  nonpartisan  and  profes- 
sional. In  February  this  year,  the  sab-r 
c(»nmittee  Issued  a  study,  entitled  "The 
Atlantic  Alliance:  Basle  Issues."  which 
examines  the  central  quesUoos  before  the 
subcommittee.  Previous  witnesses  in  the 
current  series  of  hearings  have  been 
Dean  Acheson,  Christian  A.  Herter,  Gen. 
Lauris  Norstad.  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Schel- 
ling.  Dr.  Malcolm  W.  Hoag,  and  John  J. 
McCloy.       

ENROLLED  BILU3  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  6, 1966,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
follcArlng  enrolled  bills: 

S.  944.  An  act  to  provide  tat  a  comprehen- 
sive, long-range,  and  ooordlnated  national 
program  in  marine  jdence,  to  eatabltoh  a 
National  CouncU  on  Marine  Besouroea  and 
Bnginearing  Developmaat.  and  a  Oommlsaion 
on  Marine  Sclencea,  Knglnaaring  and  Ba- 
souroes,  and  tot  other  purposes;  and 

8. 1761.  An  act  to  autborlxe  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  t^ierata,  and 
maintain  a  third  powerplant  at  tha  Orand 
Coulee  Dam,  ColiunbU  Basin  project.  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  purpoaaa. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINOS. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  itr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  other  Interested  persons 
that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
govenunental  Relations  has  scheduled 
hearings  on  S.  3000.  a  bill  to  permit^ 
States  or  other  duly  constituted  tax  au- 
thorities to  subject  persons  to  liability 
for  payment  of  property  taxes  on  their 
property  located  in  Federal  areas  within 
such  Btates  under  specified  ccmditions. 
The  hearings  will  be  held  on  July  12  and 
13  in  room  3302  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, starting  at  10  ajn. 

Any  Senator  or  other  person  wishing  , 
to  testify  shotild  notify  the  subcommit- 
tee, room  367  Senate  Office  Building,  ex- 
tension 4718.  in  order  that  he  might  be 
9(dieduled  as  a  witness. 


MESSAGE  FRCnf  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerlu,  annoimoedthat  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendoient,  the  f  <d- 
lowing  bills  of  the  Soiate: 

8.  3431.  An  act  to  authorise  the  adjuat- 
mant  of  the  legldaUva  Jurtodictlon  ezerclsad 
by  the  United  Statea  over  lands  within  tha 
Oohmibla  Blver  at  tha  month  pra)aet  la  the 
SUtea  of  Washington  aad  Oragon;  aad 

8.3469.  An  act  amaading  aacttoaa  3  aad 
4  of  the  act  approved  Saptambar  32, 1004  (78 
Stat.  900) ,  providing  for  an  InvestlgBtion  and 
study  to  determine  a  alte  for  the  oooatrue- 
tlon  of  a  new  aaa-lavrt  eaaal  oonaaottng  the 
Atlaatlo  aadPaomo 


The  message  also  announoed  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (8.  Con.  Res.  70)  authorizing  the 
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piftdBc  of  a  taBt«f  OooatoaUiio  Brumldl 
tntbeCapttol.       - 


APfW?ja8fl«S.BDrP0RIAL8,AB'ncajB. 
•  >XIC„  FRmrSD  IN  THE  RBOORO 

ftddreases,  editortato,  •rttcles.  etc..  were 
ordned  to  be  printed  in  ttae  Raoou,  m 
f<rt]owi: 

Br  Ur.  OO0OI.A8: 
Stetemaot  by  him  ngaitllnc  the  Jagtel- 
loBUn  Unlv«ratt7  at  KnXow. 


BEBCUnVB  SESSION 
Mr.  IfAMBFEELD.    Mr.  Preddenf,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  tnutnesB, 
for  action  on  nominations. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  BContana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive buBlnees.  • 


EXECUTIVE  MBSSAQiSS  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  UUlted  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
BBlttees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  ACHNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  elexk  will  state  the  nominations 
on  the  executive  calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

^  The  legislative  clert:  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg.  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor. 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

Sro.    Without  objection,  the  nomlna- 
o  to  oonflrmed. 


'If 


i  vOPFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 

OFPORTDNITY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Bertrand  M.  Harding,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

The  ACTINO  PRBBIDENr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion Is  confirmed. 


NOMmAllONS    VUkCKD     ON     THE 
SBCRETARTV  DESK— PUBLIC 

HEALTH  8ERVICB 

Tbe  toglslative  cleit  proceeded  to  state 
'Kmdry  iwitnatilonH  in  the  Public  Health 
Serviee.  whleh  had  been  placed  on  the 
Secretary^  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mf.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomlna- 
ttena  be  eouMned  en  bloc. 

Tbe  ACTINO  PRBSIDBRT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wttbout  ohjeetton.  the  nomina- 
tkni  are  considered  and  oonJlrmed  en 
hloe. 


Mr.  MANSFZEU>.  Uf.  Preslde«it»  X 
aek  unanlmoua  eonamt  that  the  Pres- 
ident be  imaaediately  notified  of  tbe 
oonflrmatlop  of  these  nomlnatlona. 

Tte  ACTENO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ohjeetlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION  ,,V   .,. 

cm  request  of  Mr.  MAXBniLD.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  tbe  Senate  resumed 
the  considwation  of  legldattve  business. 

Mr.  MANSFISIX).  Mr.  President.  I 
cnggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  eletk  wni  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  eall 
theroU.    

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.   Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  QX7E8T  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday,  the  distinguished  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, Arthur  J.  Ooldberg.  delivered  the 
commencement  address  at  Catholic  UM- 
va^ty.  In  his  statement  to  the  grad- 
uates. Mr.  Ooldberg  stated  that  the  sum 
and  substance  of  present  UJ3.  policy  with 
re^isect  to  Vietnam  can  be  expressed  in 
two  basic  points:  First.  "A  mutual  cessa- 
tion of  all  types  of  hostilities";  and  sec- 
ond, a  new  Geneva  conference  to  reaffirm 
the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1964  and  1962. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  has  expressed 
the  bedrock  of  the  matter.  He  could  not 
have  described  cturent  policy  in  a  more 
succinct  fashion.  He  could  not  have 
stated  the  American  objective  more  effec- 
tively. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  his  wcnxis  will 
be  carefully  studied.  Mr.  President,  by  all 
the  monbers  of  the  United  Nations. 
Specifically.  I  would  hope  that  Mr.  Gold- 
berg's remarks  win  be  heard  where  it  is 
most  Important  that  they  be  heard— at 
the  command  post  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  In  South  Vietnam,  and 
in  Hanoi  and  Peking. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  t^  of  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg's remarks  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RscoKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

TRX    QutMT    Its    PBACB 

(OOOunMieemant  Addraos  by  AmbMaodor 
Arthur  J.  Ooldberg,  TTJS.  ReprMontettvs  to 
tbe  United  Nation*,  In  accepting  an  hon- 
crary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  the 
CathoUe  Unlveralty  of  America,  Waahlng- 
toD,  D.O.,  Sunday.  June  0. 1966) 
I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  recognized  by 

thla  great  and  lafluenttal  Catholic  center  at 

learning,  and  to  !Mve  the  opportunity  ta  ad- 

dreaa  you. 

A.  coBunencemeot  speaker  aotnetlmcs  finds 
considerable  dUBcolty  in  ehooeUxg  a  subject. 
If  he  Is  a  public  offlclal,  he  may  be  tempted 
to  discuss  some  queetlon  whleh  to  htan  Is  of 
aatlona]  tmportano*  bat  la  of  no  particular 
Interest  to  the  gradtiatlng  class.  If  he  con- 
siders what  subjects  intarest  them,  he  owy 
find  these  are  subjects  oa  which  hs  la  no 
longer  quallfled  to  spsik. 


Bat  X  hate  no  su«h  dUBoolty  today.  Dm 
one  sobject  of  overriding  concern  to  sS 
Amwloana— students  and  faculty,  clergy  snA 
laity,  the  man  In  the  shop  aadt  fite  raaa  ta 
the  eKaeatlTe  suite— is  also  tbe  foremost  Is- 
sue In  the  minds  of  those  In  public  «<^ 
and  In  my  Mm  mind  as  the  represeatattTi  ot 
this  country  at  the  United  Nations.  That 
subject  la  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Peace  today  Is  not  an  abstract  question  t(g 
Americans.  Tht  war  In  Vietnam  with  iti 
dally  tragedy  and  lU  threatening  dangcn 
makes  peace  a  deep,  practical.  Immediate, 
burning  question  to  us  all.  8o  It  has  not 
be«i  necessary  to  choose  a  subject  for  tUi 
address:  It  Is  virtually  dlcuted  by  the  otr. 
r4imstanc«ia  of  the  time.  It  Is:  The  quest 
for  peace. 

A  great  and  respected  soldier  once  said :  "Tn 
war,  there  Is  no  substitute  for  victory." , 
Whatever  relevancy  that  statement  may  havs 
had  In  a  non-nuclear  age.  It  clearly  has  lltttt 
relevancy  to  an  age  of  nuclear  war.  Nor,  In 
my  view,  does  It  have  much  relevancy  to  any 
war,  however  limited  In  frightful  weaponiy. 
For  me,  a  more  apt  statement  la  that  of  tn 
ancient  Greek  who  said  that  tbe  purpose  of 
war  Is  not  to  annihilate  the  enemy  but  to 
get  him  to  mend  his  ways. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  military  victory  that 
ended  the  Plrst  World  War  In  1918  did  not 
achieve  even  this  limited  object.  It  did  not 
get  Oermany  to  mend  her  ways.  It  did  net 
assure  peace,  but  Instead  led  to.  the  Insanity 
of  NazUm. 

Thla  failure.  In  turn,  led  to  the  even  greatc 
holocaust  of  World  War  n,  ending  once  again 
In  decisive  military  victory.  But  surely  tbe 
heroic  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  that  great 
conflict  were  Justlfled  not  by  tbe  glory  of 
victory  on  the  battlefield,  but  by  tbe  fact 
that  It  so  mended  the  ways  of  mankind  that. 
we  hope  and  pray,  the  great  madness  of 
Nazism  and  Fascism  can  never  recur.  Thli 
goal.  In  turn,  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  reeog- 
nlzed  In  proposing  tbe  formation  of  ths 
United  Nations,  required  the  building  of  a 
peace  In  which  victor  and  vanquished  would 
be  reconcUed  and  in  whose  benefits  thsy 
would  share  togettier. 

Truly,  If  we  have  learned  anything  from 
the  wars  of  this  centxiry,  it  is  that  the  only 
real  victories  for  mankind  are  the  victorias 
of  peace.  The  saying  about  victory  In  war 
Is  not  good  enough  for  our  century — ^If  It 
ever  was  for  any  century.  We  must  live  by 
a  new  saying:  There  ia  no  aubaUtute  for 
peace. 

This  overriding  fact  was  In  the  mind  d 
HlB  Holiness,  Pope  Paul  VI.  when  he  mads 
his  historic  vlalt  to  the  United  Nations  last 
faU  and  delivered  his  Impassioned  plea  to 
the  delegates  of  117  nations — reminding 
them  "that  tbe  blood  of  millions  of  men, 
that  countless  and  unheard-ctf  sufTeringi, 
that  useless  massacres  and  fearful  ruins  have 
sealed  the  pact  uniting  you,  with  a  vo« 
which  must  change  the  future  history  of  tbs 
world:    Never  again  loar,  uwr  never  againr 

Tet,  evea  though  In  the  face  of  these  facts 
and  all  these  warnings  the  world  recoils  from 
total  war.  peace  atlU  eludes  us.  War  is  ones 
again  a  fact— In  Vietnam  and  m  the  lUe  of 
the  American  people.  Therefore,  our  qatst 
for  peace  takes  on  new  lugency — manifested 
not  only  In  debates  and  demonstrations  on 
our  college  campuses,  and  editorials  in  our 
nmwmpKpen.  but  also  In  the  assignment  to  it 
of  the  hlghset  priority  by  the  leaders  at  ths 
Oovemment. 

The  quest  for  peace  Is,  In  Lincoln's  phrsss, 
"piled  high  with  dUBculty".  Common  sense. 
I  think,  should  make  us  see  that  if  the  road 
to  peace  were  simple  and  easy  tbe  world 
woold  have  made  the  Journey  long  ago. 

Two  of  the  most  frequently  held  views  on 
tills  subject,  although  they  are  at  opposite 
poles,  and  are  put  forward  with  the  highest 
motives,  do  not  provide  the  answer. 

The  tint  I  have  already  mentioned:  tbs 
view  that  qalUtary  vlotory  solves  aU  prob- 
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to  the  far 
and  Asia, 
d  have  left 
and  his 
rights   In 
own — ^per- 
iled to  the 
ts  could 


la  therefore  a  suflfclaDt  goal  In 
ttislf.  It  is  a  satisfying  view  Mi  many  peo- 
ple because  they  associate  it  ntlth  the  vir- 
tue of  national  pride  and  patnotlam.  But, 
tor  the  reasons  I  have  already  mted,  it  oan- 
BOt  be  relied  upon  as  a  suffldeilli  guide. 

Then  there  Is  a  second  view  Wiiloh,  though 
widely  held,  does  not  briag  t^i  any  closer 
to  the  answer.  That  Is  the  vlaii  of  the  paci- 
fist, who  holda  that  all  rasUrtaiMe  to  violence 
«Dd  aggression  Is  wrong.  Tbl^  View  Is  being 
applied  to  what  Is  going  on  In  yctnam  today. 
But  silppoee  we  had  applied 
greater  oonfUet,  In  both 
just  a  generation  ago.  It 
unchecked  the  aggression  of 
•ocompllces  and  burled  hi 
every  continent — Including 
haps  for  centuries  to  come 
iltuation  In  Asia  in  otir  time, 
be  no  lees  tragic.  ! 

Our  qdeet  for  peaee,  then,  mut  begin  with 
tbla  sober  knowledge:  neither  nllltarlam  nor 
pacifism  alone  can  show  ua  t^  way.  We 
cannot  attain  peace  by  annihilating  the  ag- 
gressor— ^Dor  can  we  atteUn  It  qy  abandoning 
tbe  field  to  the  aggressor.  Bar  neither  of 
these  solutions  touches  the  jtteart  of  the 
problem — which  Is  the  achlevMaent  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  rule  of  law  botU  within  and 
among  nations.  Ij 

Some  people  say  that  the  seAreh  for  tml- 
versal  Justice,  and  for  world  peace  through 
law,  Is  Itself  an  iUusion.  Th^y  hold  that 
nations  and  cultures  differ  so  greatly  that 
aniversal  standards  are  tmpoealble  to  attain. 
I  have  never  shared  this  view.  '  tt  Is  my  con- 
TlctioD,  based  on  many  years  oil! dealing  wttti 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  me^.  In  and  out 
of  government,  at  home  and  atiipad,  that  the 
basic  needs  and  aspirations  ^f  humanity 
transcend  cultural  differences  ihd  are  every- 
where the  same — and  that  thsY  can  be  met 
not  by  conquest,  nor  yet  by  rfirrender,  but 
by  the  application  of  Just  law  to  conflicts  and 
disputes.  i 

But  there  are  still  others  Who  say  that 
law  cannot  be  expected  to  rule  In  the  affairs 
ot  nations,  especially  in  this  { revolutionary 
age  where  revolution  Itself  breeds  a  spirit  of 
defiance  of  law.  In  this  slldatlon,  these 
critics  say,  It  Is  not  law  bul  {sheer  power 
that  rules  In  the  International  realm. 

This,  too,  Is  fallacious,  for  power  and  law 
are  not  oppoeltes  or  mutually  exclusive.  Law 
Is  the  higher  principle,  but  ptAver  must  be 
available  to  serve  law  and  give  It  effect.  Law 
not  served  by  power  Is  an  Uustilon;  but  pow- 
er not  ruled  by  law  Is  a  meni^  which  our 
nuclear  age  cannot  afford.       1 ' 

These  two  truths — ^that  maniiilnd  la  a  sin- 
gle family,  subject  to  universal  >  principles  oC 
lustlce,  and  that  In  this  family  not  power 
alone  but  law  must  rule — hav^  been  learned 
the  hard  way  in  the  tragedy  i  ^f  war.  And 
they  are  embodied  in  tbe  Insttt^utlon  which 
most  nearly  fulfills  man's  imltersal  yearn- 
ing for  peace:  the  Umted  Nations. 

The  basic  law  of  the  United  nations  Is  that 
•ach  nation  objures  the  use  off  armed  force 
u  an  Instrutnent  of  naUonaa  policy — and 
agrees  to  submit  Its  International  disputes 
to  peaceful  settlement  under  thC  rtile  of  law. 
This  Is  the  central  doctrine  of  the  United 
Rations  Charter.  But  its  framers  were  ee- 
verely  realistic  people.  They  kii«w  that  there 
would  still  be  lawbreakers  in  j  IntemAttonal 
u  in  domestic  society,  and  they  provided  ma- 
chinery whereby  the  United  Hatlons  could 
•et  as  international  policeman  to  bring  the 
lawbreaker  tmder  control  Ijefore  he  could 
engulf  the  wortd  In  war.  For'  this  purpose, 
the  power  of  member  states  W8ttl  to  be  put  at 
the  service  of  the  InUmatlonai  community. 

The  United  Nations  has  had  many  sue- 
Msses  In  the  cause  of  peace  aad  in  the  pro- 
taotton  of  weak  nations  against  f^^easlon  by 
their  stronger  neighbors.  But  tt  has  had  Its 
JjUures  too.  There  are  sltuatlWis  which  the 
"blted  Nations  cannot  reach-t-^not  because 
the  United  MaUona  la  lmperfe<k  but  because 


Ita  members  era  Impeef act.  Vietnam,  up  to 
now,  has  been  one  such  situation.  In  this 
dnnimstanoe.  there  must  oome  Into  play  the 
last  resort  against  aggrasaian:  the  "tnlimnt 
right  of  Individual  or  oollaetlve  self-defense 
a^dast  armed  attaok"  which  Is  ezpUoltly 
safeguazded  by  the  Charter.  That  la  the 
law  which  we  have  tightly  Invoked  in  oom- 
Ing  to  the  aid  ot  South  Vietnam.  If  you 
ask  me  whether  Ideally  America  Is  the  moat 
suitable,  the  most  acceptable  policeman.  I 
can  only  say  "protiahly  not",  and  we  do  not 
wish  to  be.  Nothing  would  be  more  hearten- 
ing than  to  have  tba  International  oonmu- 
nlty,  acting  through  the  malted  Hatldas,  ao- 
cept  tbJa  reaponslMllty.  But  to  aay  that' ths 
members  of  the  United  Natlooa  are  not  now 
prepared  to  do  this  is  not  to  say  that  the 
responsibility  can  be  shirked  or  Ignored  by 
those  committed  to  the  rule  of  law. 

America  today  la  In  somewhat  the  same 
position  as  the  indlvldaai  in  a  frontier  set- 
tlement who.  In  the  abaence  of  any  legal 
order,  took  upon  himself  the  duty  of  op- 
posing lawleee  violence.  But  America  today 
bears  this  duty  In  no  mood  of  arrogance 
or  of  reckless  vlgllantlsm — but  rather  In  a 
mood  of  resolute  search  for  Justice  and  for 
peaceful  alternatives. 

We  know  well  enoTigh  what  the  altema- 
tlvee  are.  They  are  used  to  deal  with  oon- 
fllet  sttuatlons  In  every  law-abiding  com- 
munity, whether  It  be  tbe  labor-management 
field  In  the  United  States  or  the  community 
of  sovereign  nations.  The  United  Nations 
Charter  lists  them  all  and  enjoins  all  dis- 
putant nations  to  use  them:  "negotiations, 
enquiry,  mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration, 
Judicial  settlement,  reeort  to  regional 
agencies  or  other  peaceful  meaiu  of  their 
own  choice."  In  our  own  domestic  life,  these 
techniques  are  the  normal  way.  and  their 
use  is  enforced,  where  necessary,  by  the  law- 
ful police  power  of  the  state., 

We  have  left  behind  us  the  ancient  and 
unlamented  Institutions  of  trial  by  combat, 
duel,  feud,  vendetta,  and  an  the  other  names 
that  men  have  Invented  for  the  private 
redressing  of  real  or  Imaginary  wrongs.  We 
cannot  rest  until  the  International  commu- 
nity has  likewise  left  them  behind  forever. 

Now,  In  the  light  of  theee  principles,  let 
us  consider  again  the  struggle  In  Vletxuun: 
what  steps  we  have  already  taken  In  our 
quest  for  peace,  and  what  further  stepe  may 
be  open  to  to. 

Tbe  first  step  Is  to  define  and  limit  our 
alms;  and  this  we  have  clearly  done.  This 
is  not  a  war  to  establish  an  American  em- 
pire or  a  "sphere  of  Influence"  In  Asia.  We 
seek  no  military  bases,  no  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  troc^M,  no  permanent  American 
"presence"  of  any  kind  In  South  Vietnam. 
We  do  not  seek  the  overthrow  of  the  Com- 
munist Government  of  North  Vietnam — 
however  much  we  differ  with  Its  Ideology. 

Nor  Is  It  a  war  to  threaten  any  legitimate 
Interest  of  the  people  of  China.  There  was 
a  time  when  all  of  Southeast  Asia  consteted 
of  vassal  states  paying  tribute  to  the  Chinese 
emperors.  If  the  rulers  In  Peking  have  for- 
sworn this  kind  of  hegemony,  then  our  alms 
in  Vietnam  need  not  conflict  with  theirs. 

Nor  Is  this  a  holy  war  to  deetroy  com- 
munism as  an  Ideology.  Indeed,  we  stand 
ready  to  Uve  In  peace  with  any  and  aU  eoim- 
triee  regardlees  of  Ideology.  All  we  ask  ts 
that  they  Join  In  seeking  common  under- 
standings, conunon  undertakings  and  the 
peacefxil  resolution  of  all  deffereopes.  That 
Is  the  overall  policy  that  guides  our  rela- 
ttons  with  Communist  and  non-Communist 
nations  aUke. 

Mor  do  we  seek  In  Vietnam  to  impose  un- 
conditional surrender;  nor  do  we  exclude  any 
segment  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
from  participation  by  peaceful  meana  In 
their  country's  future  govermnent. 

Our  aim  la  much  more  limited  than  any 
of  theee  things.  It  Is,  In  the  Interest  of  a 
minimum  rule  of  law — Indispensable  to  in- 


ternational stablUty  and  to  wortd 
simply  this:  to  peevant  the  Viet  Ooitg, 
stroogly  oontroUad  end  ntnfcraed  by  ttte 
North,  irom  iaposlBg  ay  force  Its  etetm. 
never  tested  by  free  elections,  to  be  the  "sola 
genuine  lepreaentatlve"  of  tte  South  Vlet- 
nanww  pe<^e.  And  It  U  a  noteworthy  faet 
that  these  people,  even  In  the  midst  ot  serteus 
pcUttcal  dlsturhanoes.  have  mantfsated  ao 
vlslUe  desire  to  aaeept  the  nle  of  the  Vlst 
Oong. 

Let  me  restate  otw  aim  afltaaatlT^.  Ik  la ; 
to  assure  for  the  people  of  Sowth  VIetaam 
the  seme  c^portuntty  to  work  out  their  own 
destiny— the  same   right   of  eelf-detannW- 
nation    that  the  United  Natlona  Chartar,' 
afltoms  for  every  nation.    Any  aim  abort  at-, 
that    any  aim  that  simply  yields  to  outside 
foree    cannot  lead  to  psrmanent  peace.  Thla 
Is  the  teaching  of  tbe  entire  age  In  whleh  we 
Uve. 

One  important  step  In  the  prooeaa  of  BeU> 
determination  Is  the  forthcoming  election 
for  a  constituent  aaeembly.  In  this  phase 
there  can  be  a  most  Important  role  for 
the  United  Natlone  namely,  to  provide  Im- 
partial international  observers  to  check  on 
the  validity  of  this  election.  The  SouUti' 
Vietnamese  Oovemment  baa  made  a  re- 
qtieet  to  Secretary  General  U  Tliant  for  such 
obeerveiB,  and  the  United  States  strongly 
suppwts  that  request.  For  our  own  part,  I 
repeat  what  I  have  said  bafore,  that  the 
united  Statae  la  prepared  to  aooept  and 
abide  by  the  reeults  of  theee  cleetlons— aa^ 
well  aa  the  reunification  elections  contem- 
plated by  the  Geneva  agreementa — ^whatever 
these  results  may  be. 

Bven  In  the  midst  of  the  preparations  for 
elections,  the  fighting  continues — and  with 
It  a  heavy  burden  for  the  American  people. 
But  we  must  not  allow  the  weight  of  this 
burden  to  distract  us  frcun  the  obligation 
to  pursue  unremittingly  the  goal  of  a  peace 
ful  solution. 

The  United  Statea  has  stated  and  restated 
the  principles  upon  which,  and  the  steps  by 
which,  we  seek  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
war   In  Vietnam.     For  practical   purpoees, 
however.  I  believe  all  our  propceals  can 
summartaed  In  two  simple  points 
further  believe  that,  despite  tbe  wide  range 
of  views  ezpreesed  on  Vietnam  In  our  coun- 
try, the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  would,, 
support  theee  steps.   They  are : 

1.  There  ahould  be  a  mutual  cessation  of 
all  types  of  hostilities  on  all  sides  of  the 
coidllot:  an  eiul  both  to  bombing  and  to 
Infiltration.  "^  to  the  killing,  terrorism,  and 
every  form  of  violence  by  all  of  the  forces  > 
Involved — regular  and  Irregular,  North  and. 


to  the' 
rpoees,     V 
san  be       \ 
And  Z         \ 
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South,  Vietnamese  and  American  and  'aU 
others.  We  know  already  from  two  aeital 
bombing  pauses,  the  most  recent  thirty-; 
sevMi  days  long,  that  It  Is  not  enough  to ' 
stop  the  bombing  over  North  Vietnam  while 
the  war  In  all  Its  other  manlf  astattons  con- : 
tlnuea.  It  la  the  war,  not  Juet  ^e  boaablng,  { 
that  should  oome  to  an  end. 

a.  The  partiea  to  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954  and  1082,  which  were  designed  to  settle 
the  conflicts  In  Vietnam  and  Laos,  should  re^' 
convene  and  ahould  reedBrm  those   agree- 
ments and  revitalise  them  as  the  basis  for- 
peaoe  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Unltefl  Statea,  for  Its  part,  jriedgaa 
anew  its  readlneas  to  ptiraue  the  quest  for 
peace  baaed  on  these  two  simple  and  stral^t- 
forward  principles.  We  remain  willing  to 
meet  In  Geneva  at  a  momenta  ootloe  to  dis- 
cuss this  or  any  other  proposal  for  peace, 
■nie  moment  our  wUllngneas  Is  aastofaed  cn^^ 
the  other  side,  the  way  wUl  be  aleamd  flsr  4M' 
peaceful  end  to  tfats  tragic  war.     ;     : ..     t     :it 

Much  Is  said  about  the  patlenee  wad  per>-> 
slstenoe  which  Oommunlste  ahow  In  thslr 
cause— taU  we  must  be  «tlll  more  patlent-r 
and  persistent  In  our  cause,  which  Is  tbe^^ 
cause  of  peace. 

Indeed.  In  pxirsYilng  this  cause,  we  must 
show  the  same  fortitude  that  our  sons  and 
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tKtMbmt  an  ihowlnt  ta  VUtnam.  w  mart 
b*  Mrtala  thst  our  eauM  U  wortlir  of  tbate 
■MrtflcB.  Wa  Bwt  Uk*  to  bMrt  the  oomiMl 
or  Vep*  Patd  baftiN  tba  Itattad  Nattoaa. 


"Xat  ao  one  ba  nipaTlor  to  tba  othen:  not 
<mm  «boM  tha  other  ...  It  la  tmpovlbla  to 
ba  a  brotbar  U  ona  la  not  bumbla.  Wot  It  la 
prlda^  bowavar  laairitabla  It  may  aa«n.  which 
pnnokaa  tanitana.  atrugglaa  for  pcaatlsa.  pra- 
rtnmlnance,  colonlallam,  nnlflifinaai:  it  la 
prlda  that  abattan  brotherhood." 

Wbataver  trlala  may  lie  ahead,  you  may  ba 
aartaln  tliat  ao  ooaalderatkm  of  faiae  pride, 
penoeial  or  aatfonal,  will  deter  ua  in  our 
quaat  for  peaoa— f  or  a  way  to  turn  from  the 
rule  of  Ticdenca  to  the  rule  of  Uw.  We  wiU 
not  oeaaa  to  atrlve — in  Vietnam  and  through- 
out the  world— for  that  peaoe  whldi  la  up- 
held not  along  by  the  lawa  and  reatralnta 
that  men  deriae.  but  in  a  atill  deeper  senae 
by  the  dlTlne  law  of  equaUty  and  reeonelli- 
atton  whieh,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Jafanlah,  la  "written  upon  menV^Marta.'* 


c^bemoN  to  proposino  aori- 

CDLTURB  BUDGET  CUTS 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  upon 
learning  of  the  various  budget  cuts  pro- 
posed by  the  admlnistratlmi  in  agricul- 
ture several  months  ago,  I  rose  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  state  my  objection  to 
cuts  In  the  following  programs:  school 
milk,  school  lunch,  land-grant  college, 
agriculture  research,  golden  nematode, 
and  gypsy  moth.  I  believe  tliat  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  restored  all 
Off  these  cuts  that  I  opposed.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Senate  will  concur  In  the 
restoratlcDs  made  by  the  House. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attoition  of  my  colleagues  my  own 
opposition  to  the  proposed  dlminltlons  In 
the  budget  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Rural  Community  Development 
Service,  and  the  Agriculture  Stabilization 
•nd  Ccmservatlon  Service. 

The  Soil  Craservation  Service  has  for 
many  years  provided  valuable  service 
•cross  the  country  and  in  particular  to 
the  State  of  New  York.  There  are  52  soil 
conservation  districts  in  the  State  at  New 
Yoik  comprising  over  28.5  million  act«s 
of  land  and  95  percent  of  the  farms  and 
ranches  in  the  State.  The  administra- 
tion's budget  proposed  to  cut  various 
operatloDs  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ke.  Of  particular  Intotst  to  me  is  the 
cut  of  $1.6  million  as  passed  by  the  House 
In  funds  for  soil  survey  operations.  Just 
last  wedc  the  Senate  passed  and  sent  to 
the  House  S.  903,  a  htll  t^onsored  bjr 
Senator  ELuvDn  and  myself  to  author- 
ise the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  co- 
operate with  State  and  other  public 
agencies  in  planning  for  changes  in  the 
use  of  agriculture  land  In  rapidly  ex- 
panding areas  and  other  agricultural  use 
areas.  We  cannot  afford  to  make  mis- 
takes in  land  devel(4}ment  as  the  cities 
expand  into  our  runtl  and  agricultural 
)and.  Community  planners  are  baoom- 
Uw  IncreMingly  aware  of  the  enormous 
aid  given  them  by  the  soil  maps  result- 
ing from  the  Soil  Oonsarvatlon  Service 
soil  surveys.  Once  the  soU  informatlan 
Is  obtained  for  an  area.  It  serves  a  wide 
▼artety  of  purposes  for  both  public  and 
private  groups— for  conmunlty  leaders, 
Mning  boaida,  pi«nt<iY^j  oonmlssloDs, 
engineers,   highway   departments,   real 


estate  devdopers.  tax  asaeasors,  and 
many  others.  I  would  Yuxp^  that  the 
House  will  act  promptly  on  this  bill. 
However,  the  administratlan's  fiscal  1967 
budget  iHxiposed  a  reduction  tA  $3.6  mll- 
lloD  for  sou  surveys.  The  House  restored 
$2  mlllkxi  of  this  proposed  reduction.  Z 
urge  tile  Senate  to  restore  the  entire 
amount  to  this  most  important  service. 

In  the  field  of  waterabed  planning.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  concur  with 
the  House  and  restore  the  amount  of  new 
starts  for  this  program  to  100.  At  the 
same  time,  the  actual  watershed  protec- 
tion program  budget  request  was  for  only 
35  new  starts.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  re- 
store the  watershed  m-otection  program 
to  its  1965  level  of  $71,239,690  which 
would  Include  80  new  starts. 

Also  I  fav(Nr  a  restoration  of  cuts  in 
the  Sou  CoDservatkHi  Service  program 
for  the  Appalachian  region.  Certainly, 
we  must  intensify— rather  than  reduce— 
our  aid  to  this  seriously  underdeveloped 
area. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
serious  consideration  to  restoring  a  great 
portion.  If  not  all,  of  the  admlnlstra- 
tKm's  budget  request  for  the  Rural  Com- 
munity Development  Service.  Last  year 
the  appropriation  for  the  RCDS  was  only 
$637,000.  The  House  has  agreed  to  main- 
tain only  the  fiscal  1966  level.  I  have  for 
a  long  time  been  aware  of  the  problon 
fftoed  by  the  people  at  the  local  level  who 
often  search  in  vain  through  the  myriad 
of  Federal  aid  programs  which  are  avail- 
able ton  one  which  really  suits  their 
needs.  For  most  persons  the  Job  Is  sim- 
ply impossible.  If  our  Federal  system  is 
really  to  work,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
people  in  the  rural  areas  become  aware 
of  the  benefits  which  they  may  receive 
from  Federal  aid.  The  administration  in 
establishing  the  RCDS  has  taken  what  I 
consider  an  ImpcMtant  step  toward  co- 
ordinating Federal  aid  programs.  The 
Service  emphasl2es  all  Federal  pro- 
grams—particularly  those  outside  the 
Department  ofvAgriculture — as  weU  as 
State  programs. 

Through  its  information  program,  the 
Service  can  save  people  in  the  rural  ai«as 
a  great  deal  of  time  an(|  expense.  I  note 
that  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee report  was  critical  of  the  Service 
in  that  It  has  no  operating  program  of  its 
own.  In  fact,  this  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  Service's  woit — that  it  makes 
available  Information  of  all  other  pro- 
gnuns.  It  seons  clear  to  me  that  the 
Rural  Community  Development  Service 
enhances  the  value  of  every  other  Fed- 
eral program. 

The  many  hundreds  of  FMeral  pro- 
grams are  of  Uttle  value,  in  my  opinion, 
if  we  cannot  make  them  reach  the  small 
rural  areas  whose  citizens  have  little 
access  to  Information  on  Federal  pro- 
grams wfaldi  are  available.  Tlie  gape  in 
opportunity  have  not  been  and  cannot  be 
handled  effectively  through  «Mrtfti«g  pro- 
grams and  old-line  agencies.  What  Is 
needed  Is  a  small  but  adequate  fonx 
of  specialists  In  rural  devtiopment 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  procedures  of 
other  Federal  agencies  and  assigned  a 
clear  and  fun-time  responsibUtty  of  help- 
ing rural  communities  In  each  State  make 
full  use  of  available  forms  of  assUtaooe. 


We  must  make  every  effort  to  see  tbat 
the  rural  people  share  equitably  in  our 
federal  sjrstem. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  wninitm^^  q| 
$1,750,000  would  be  required  to  main- 
tain  the  present  levd  of  derations  to  in- 
clude a  small  staff  in  Washington  and  in 
23  States.  Certainly  our  objective  should 
be  to  see  that  the  Riu^  Community  De- 
velopment Service  is  extended  eventually 
to  all  50  States,  which  I  am  informed 
could  be  done  if  the  entire  $3,468,000  as 
requested  by  the  administration  is  appro- 
priated. 

One  other  recommendation  U  f  or  a 
restoration  of  the  cuts  in  administrative 
expenses  allocated  to  the  Agrlcultuie 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Servioe. 
This  Service  has  for  many  years  offered 
a  variety  of  conservation  services  to  the 
American  farmer,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  diminish  its  effectiveneai 
in  order  to  effectively  carry  out  the  ste 
program  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  I  propose  a  restonu 
tion  of  at  least  $6.8  million— $3  mUlioD 
for  administrative  funds  for  the  cropland 
adjustment  program — and  $3.6  mlllloo 
for  increased  expenses  pursuant  to  tba 
Pay  Act  of  1965. 

I  also  urge  an  increase  from  $90  mll- 
Mam  to  $125  million  for  the  aerial  im- 
plementation of  the  cropland  adjust* 
ment  program  which  was  authorized  In 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1966. 
Its  purpose  is  to  assist  farmers,  through 
long-term  agreements,  to  divert  land 
from  the  production  of  unneeded  crops 
to  uses  that  wUl  promote  the  develq;)- 
ment  and  conservation  of  our  soil,  wa- 
ter, forest,  wildlife,  tmd  recreational 
resources.  The  program  will  also  estab- 
lish, protect,  and  conserve  open  spaces 
and  natural  beauty  and  prevent  air  and 
water  pollution.  Thus,  in  the  long  run, 
moneys  expended  for  this  program  will 
result  in  great  savings  to  the  Government 
through  decreases  in  Federal  subsidiet 
for  outmoded  production.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  encourage  this  program  br 
increasing  its  appropriations. 

In  summary,  these  are  appropriationi 
to  deal  with  rural  problems  most  helpful 
to  reduce  reliance  on  direct  or  indireot 
farm  price  supports. 


Jme  6,  1966 


edition  of  the 


JAMES  RORIMER  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  many 
tributes  have  been  made  to  James  Rorl- 
mer  since  he  suffered  a  fatal  heart  at- 
tack May  11.  This  is  most  fitting  since 
Mr.  Rorimer  was  truly  a  great  director 
of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art. 

But  Mr.  Rorimer  wu  much  more,  toa 
He  was  a  thoroughly  charming  as  weQ 
as  a  learned  and  dedicated  expert.  He 
seemed  to  most  New  Yorkers  to  be  the 
very  symbol  of  the  graclousness  and 
artistic  quality  of  the  largest  art  mu- 
seum in  the  country.  The  charm  as  weQ 
as  the  total  commitmoit  that  so  char- 
acterized James  Rorimer  became  evi- 
dent. I  beUeve,  in  an  article  by  Katharlns 
B:uh  in  the  current  edition  of  the  Sat- 
urday R^ew. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  can- 
to h^ve  pslnted  In  the  Raooao  Vim 
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Kuh's  article  in  the  June  4 1 
eaturday  Review  of  Utera  itit. 

There  being  no  objectloi  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i  i  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows:  < 

gnidlte,  Aeq  MatHve,  a  Tnu 
CoUtotor       I 

m  January  190S  Jamaa  Be  timer,  Dtreotor 
<i(  tiie  ICetropolltan  Mueuz  ii  of  Art,  waa 
lioDond  with  the  Bronae  MitOalllon  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  InacillMd  on  it  were  the 
foUovlng  worda:  "Benownad  I  «hoUr,  Ouard- 
m  of  Art  Tteaaurea.  Innoval  or  Among  Itu- 
Mum  Dlreeton."  AU  thr*i|  dealgnattona 
vera  eminently  correct,  yet  tt  qsa  more  might 
bave  been  added:  "Imaglnaiv"  Bhowmaoi. 
Aeccmpliahed  AdmlnUtrator,  padloatad  Bap- 
iMentatlve  of  the  Metropollmn  Muaaum." 

On  May  11.  New  Torkera  i'^  ahooked  to 
iMrn  of  Mr.  Bortmerii  audda  [^  death  due  to 
a  beart  attack.  THough  ha  jiTaa  director  at 
the  rnxueum  for  aearoeiy  mora  jthan  a  decade, 
his  dynamic  leaderahlp  maki  a  it  dilBoult  to 
tbtok  of  the  Inatitution  witiput  him.  In- 
deed, hlB  entire  prof eaaUm  il  life,  ezoq^t 
for  three  years  of  mlUtary  ivrlce,  waa  d»- 
TOted  to  the  Metropolitan.  m»  came  there 
Immediately  after  gradiutlni  |from  Harvard. 
u  an  asalatant  In  the  deocc^tlve  arta  de- 
partment. Before  he  reacha  11  thirty  ha  waa 
already  curator  of  medieval  «.  It  waa  he, 
vlth  subatantial  backing  C|om  Jtilm  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  who  planqad.  superviaed, 
and  finally  directed  The  iClolaters,  that 
■uperb  branch  of  the  Metro|MUtan  Museum 
located  high  above  the  Hudao^  in  FOrt  Tyron 
Park. 

H"'i«<T^g  the  flneat  oollectibn  of  medieval 
art  In  the  New  World,  TliajOlolatera  la  a 
tMtament  to  Jamea  Bortmafa  acholaiahlp 
and  to  hlB  indefatigable  ^^raiatenoe.  He 
trareled  widely,  tracing  o^nm  treaaurea 
with  the  eye  of  a  oonnotaaeurj  and  the  apirlt 
of  a  bloodhound.  Americana  have  him  to 
thank  for  the  acqulaitlon  oB  oertaln  unique 
Btaaterpieoea.  notably  the  Mnoua  Unicom 
Tapestriee.  the  Straabourg  Virgin,  and  the 
Chalice  of  Antloch,  to  mentldn  aome  of  the 
baat  known.  Bven  a  brief  vlnt  to  ThB  Clola- 
ten  underllnee  how  avidly  la.  Boilmer  pur- 
cued  hla  quarry  and  how  laucoaeafully  he 
cornered  it.  Like  all  great)  curatoia  (and 
there  are  very  few)  he  waa  At  onoe  erudite 
and  acquisltlTe,  a  rare  oombtnatlon  that 
defines  the  true  coUector.I  If  we  are  to 
judge  a  museum  man  by  the  treasuree  he 
leaves  behind,  then  Jamea  ^oilmer'a  name 
will  not  aoon  be  forgotten.  1 1 

When  he  moved  from  The!  Clotaters  to  be- 
come director  of  the  museian  in  1965,  he 
continued  to  champion  outstanding  pur- 
chases and  to  attract  Impcnant  gifts,  m 
his  new  poet  he  had  the  IMfopoUtan'a  vaat 
Nsources.  his  own  passion. [and,  not  least. 

his  term  aa 

Ita  period 

ir  rebuilt  the 

cent  to  its 

the   European 

an   al- 


a  top  staff  behind  blm. 
director,  the  museum  e: 
of  greatest  growth.  Mr. 
Interior,  added  more  than 
floor  space,  alr-condltion( 
painting  gaUeries,  and 
leady  Impressive  attendance(  to  double.  To- 
day, more  than  8.000.000  b^ple  visit  the 
museum  annually.  I  wouli|  '""b*"*  that 
this  Is  the  largeat  attendance  of  any  art 
museum  in  the  world.   If  Mn  Borimer's 


The  Salvage  and  Protaatlon  of  Art  in  War. 
Another  voluma  by  him.  UUra-Vtolet  Bays 
and  Their  U»e  in  the  txamination  of  Worka 
of  Art.  resulted  from  hla  pioneering  intareat 
In  preaervation  and  xeatoratlon.  It  waa  he 
who  introduced  the  uae  of  ultra-violet  raya 
Into  museum  laboratorlea.  a  method  that 
baa  proved  Invaluable  for  examining  worka 
of  art. 

To  be  director  of  the  most  important, 
largeat,  and  aurely  richest  art  muaeum  in 
the  country  demanda  unflagging  concentra- 
tion and  strong  peraonal  involvement.  Tlioae 
oloee  to  Mr.  Rorimer  have  often  deacrlbed 
his  total  identification  with  every  detaU  ro- 
uted to  hla  inatitution.  like  a  watchdog,  be 
prowled  through  the  oavemoua  building,  pro- 
tecting an  already  paerleaa  oollaetioa  and 
at  the  same  time  planning  ita  expansion.  A 
man  of  such  undevlating  commitment  can- 
not easily  be  replaced. 

KATEUfim    KUH. 


of  showmanship  sometlmea  ;  verged  on  the 
flamboyant,  atUl  no  one  can  i  Ibny  hla  genuine 
interest  in  the  pubUo  and  t^ita  reapooae  to 
works  of  art. 

During  World  War  H,  aa  <!hlef  of  Monu- 
menu.  nne  Arts  and  Archie  i  Section  of  the 
Seventh  Army,  he  raaouad  pi  IpeleaB  Xuropean 
inasuraa  that  had  been  lool^d  by  the  Naala. 
and  even  aaalated  in  reetorix  g  aome  of  them, 
•mong  othen  the  medievi  stained  glaaa 
vlndowa  of  Strasbourg  GatnedraL  Ba  waa 
the  flnt  Aiued  oOoer  to  einar  the  Louvre 
tfter  the  Liberation  oC  Pai4.  From  thi 
wtled  ezperlencee  cama  his  (book.  Survtoal: 


CREATTVITY  IN  TELEVISION 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
before  the  National  Press  Club  May  18, 
Hubbell  Robinson,  executive  in  charge 
of  production  for  a  new  television  series, 
"ABC  Stage  67,"  predicted  a  new  day 
was  dawning  for  creativity  in  television 
programing. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  one  of  the  most 
forward-looking  executives  during  the 
so-called  golden  age  of  television  in  the 
mid-fifties  when  he  spoke  about  a  series 
of  26  television  specials  which  would  in- 
clude drama,  comedy,  public  affairs,  and 
musical  entertainment.  His  comments, 
which  I  heard  on  May  18.  on  the  presoit 
status  of  television  programing  and  his 
predictions  for  the  future  were  so  in- 
teresting and  informative  that  I  would 
like  to  call  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unuiimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  RccoxD  the  text  of  his  9eech 
at  the  Nati(xial  Press  Club. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  iMinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  of  the  problema  I  faced  In  talking  to 
you  today  was  trying  to  decide  where  to 
begin.  FlnaUy,  I  decided  I  waa  in  much  the 
aame  position  aa  the  Vtench  actor  yibo  ex- 
pressed the  delight  he  had  on  the  stage  be- 
cause it  permitted  him  to  kiss  ladies'  hands. 
He  said.  "Tou  know,  you  have  to  begin  some- 
where." 

So.  rm  going  to  atart  with  the  beginnings 
of  my  aasodstion  with  Stage  67,  which  were 
oooaldarably  leaa  btfty  than  Dick  Adlar'a. 

That  *»fg<nning  for  me  started  last  Jan- 
uary. My  phone  rang,  and  an  ABO  Program 
Bxeoutlve  aaid:  "How  are  you?" 

I  aald:  "Rne."  * 

He  aald:  "Are  you  going  to  ba  In  town  next 
we^f 

I  said:  "Tea." 

He  aald:  "We  have  aomething  we  might 
want  to  talk  to  you  about."  -^ 

I  said:  "Okay." 

We  said  goodbye. 

In  the  days  that  followed  that  Bumorable 
dialogue,  I  heard  nothing.  The  following 
week  the  ABC  Vice  Preatdent  in  Charge  of 
Programming  phoned  me. 

He  said :  "How  are  you?" 

I  said:  "Fine." 

He  said:  "Are  you  going  to  be  in  town  this 
week?" 

I  said  I  waa. 

Ha  said:  "Wa  have  aomething  we  might 
want  to  talk  to  you  about." 

I  aald:  "Good."    We  hung  up. 

Again  the  days  went  by.  TlMn  ooe  day 
I  waa  having  lunch  in  the  Pierre  Orill  and 


I  ran  mto  Tom  Mooraj^who,  aa  you  know, 
la  Fnaldant  at  the  ABC  TWeviaton  Na«»or^ 

Tom  waa  very  oordUU.    He  aaid:  "How  aii  : 
you?-  I 

I  said:  "Fine."  ' 

He  aald:  "Are  you  going  to  be  in  town  thia 
week?" 
I  aald:  "Tea." 

He  aald:  "Oood,  we  have  aomething  we 
might  want  to  talk  to  you  about." 

I  flgurad  I  was  making  progrsaa.  At  laaat 
now  the  President  of  the  netwotk  had  some- 
thing he  might  want  to  talk  to  ma  about, 
y^ntunately,  he  did,  and  we  talked,  and  my 
life  haan't  been  the  same  slnea  which,  la 
this  caae,  ie  a  good  thing.  Whai  Tom  out- 
lined to  me  at  that  meeting  waa  a  pretty 
staggering  project. 

A  aerlea  of  twenty-aiz  programa.  an  bent 
or  more  in  length,  for  the  1909-47  aeaaon. 
In  prime  time. 

Aimed  at  reat^ng  imw  levela  In  televlalaa 
entertainment. 

Involving  the  flneat  creative  talenta  from 
all  flrids  of  the  arta  to  be  given  oomptota 
leeway  In  doing  what  they  wanted  to  do. 
Management  barking  all  the  way. 
A  serlea  tbat  would  orbit  the  enttre  apeo- 
trum  of  programming— drama,  omuedy,  f ac- 
taay,  the  dance,  documentary  and  anything 
else  we  could  think  up. 
No  format  or  content  reetrloMooa. 
No  dictates  on  choioe  at  produeor,  dlree- 
tors,  writers,  performera. 

No  Interference  from  dlenta,  adverttrtng 
agencies  or  oorporaite  management. 

And  ABO  waa  providing  big  league  had- 
ing to  the  tune  of  aome  ten  million  doHara. 
aponB<x«d  or  sustaining. 

In  sum,  a  serlea  whieh-^f  it  could  be 
brought  off— would  make  it  poaalbia  for  tele- 
vision to  stand  level  with  Ita  peers  in  every 
form  of  entertainment.  For  one  who  baa 
long  felt  aa  I  have  that  the  way  to  water 
the  waatAand  waa  to  puraue  exoeUeCfCe  with 
vigor  and  determination,  thla  waa  heady  stuff 
indeed. 

Naturally,  ainoe  Leooard  GMdanaon^  NAB 
epeech.  here  in  Waabington  in  1066.  I  had 
been  aware  that  anoh  asproject  was  being 
oonaldered— he  had  atatted  that  he  waa  asking 
the  network  to  aet  aalde  ona  prime  tlma  hour 
a  week  for  such  an  undertaking.  What  I  did 
not  reallae  waa  bow  far  forward  the  project 
had  already  gone,  bow  large  a  oommitmant 
had  already  been  made. 

About  a  doaen  projects  were  already  w^ 
under  way.  involving  auch  talenta  aa  TTu- 
man  Oapote.  Blchard  Adler,  Frank  Pmry. 
Murray  Scbiagal,  A.  B.  Outhrie.  Mike  Nlchola. 
Bob  Dylan.  And  it  waa  of  equal  intareat  to 
find  out  that  a  hai;  doaen  ptojeeta.  against 
which  subatantial  auma  had  been  q>ent,  had 
been  dropped  beoauae  they  failed  to  fulflU 
their  orli^nal  promiae. 

To  me  aU  thU  meant  the  aeiles  luul  already 
acquired  character,  that  qiuOity  waa  to  be 
the  final  meaaure  of  what  waa  ulttmatoly  pro- 
duced and  what  waant.  Needleea  to  say.  the 
oppwtunl^  to  aarve  as  the  ABC  Bceeutlve 
in  Charge  of  Production  for  auch  a  project 
waa  ovnwhelmlng.  It  waa  alao  rather  ter- 
rifying. 

•  I  pointed  out  to  Tom  Moore  that  what 
ha  waa.propoBing  waa  the  equivalent  of  pra- 
parmg  twenty-fllz  ona-bour  or  nlaaty-mlnute 
pllrttB  an  aasignmant  aa  large  aa  an  entire 
network  programming  department  entara  up- 
on each  year.  He  lo<Aed  me  atral|^t  in  the 
eye.  grinned  and  aaid:  '^aah,  I  know." 
Forty-eight  hours  Uter  I  had  algnad  to  go  to 
work.  Some  day  soon  I  hope  to  read  what  I 
signed.  I  havent  had  time  to  do  ao  yet. 
Onoe  tn  a  while,  whan  I  atop  for  a  breather. 
I  feel  like  the  refugee  tdUng  the  arid  Israeli 
soil  under  a  broiling  sun  wl|o  paused  to  lean 
on  hla  hoe.  looked  up  and  aald:  "Lord,  for 
two  thouaasd  years  we  have  dreamed  of  a 
homeland    and  it  had  to  h^pen  to  met" 

Wot  ttaara  la  In  tbia  situation  a  rather  f  aa- 
dnattng  irony  at  frprk.   The  pltartn  pofture 
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U  tot  the  prognunnwn  to  exhort  ipcq^ige- 
ment  to  teeak  out  of  etandAitf  mohle  uui 
venture  Into  the  nnknown.  In  thle  cmb  tt  U 
Buuugement  who  u  doing  the  ezhortlnc. 
OtrUloly  a  new  day  la  dawning  when  a  net- 
work president  says  to  a  |m>gram  man.  as 
Tbm  llOore  haa  said  to  me:  "I  votOd  pnfer 
.»  few  ailTenturous  failures  to  some  conven- 
tional ■ueceases." 

Z  havent  h«anl  talk  like  that  since  the 
fifties,  when  televlalon  was  younger  and 
people  were  not  yet  so  texrlhly  afraid  to  fall. 
In  view  of  the  recent  past.  It  was  a  stata- 
aent  aa  timely  aa  It  was  exiting.  We  have 
•U  seen  the  oomputer  mind  grow  In  power 
•ad  Inflnehoe,  and  stetlstlca  mark  out  the 
bounds  beyond  which  Imagination  may  not 
aoar.  We  have  wltnaeaed  an  erosion  of  the 
spUlt  ot  adventure  by  the  compulsive  tend- 
ency to  hedge  the  bet  by  malring  new  shows 
raMoohle  exlsttaig  winners.  Bach  sesson'h  en- 
larging tendency  to  live  off  lU  own  fat  has 
grown  more  pronounced.  The  security  of 
the  familiar  becomes  the  unchallenged  bul- 
wark of  that  particular  kind  of  Ifadlaon 
Avenue  mind  which  Is  unoomfcrtable  In 
tha  pfseanoe  ot  creative  thrust  and  In- 
dlTldaallty. 

■vealn  the  special,  wbsre  there  Is  freedom 
from  the  wertly  fonnat.  the  overpowering 
tendency  to  seek  safety  In  the  tamlUar  oon- 
-ttaues  to  •vldenoe  Itself,  and  so  we  see  the 
reUanae  on  the  guest  star  In  the  weU  known 
fOmula  revue  and  the  revival  of  the  riassir 
drama  and  hlte  of  the  recent  past.  But  for- 
tunately, because  scmebody  deeply  earee  and 
desperately  trtee  to  add  an  extra  dlmenskm  of 
skill  and  Imagination,  the  home  screen  eccne- 
tlmss  lights  up.  This  seaeon's  JuUe  Andrews 
and  Barbara  atrelaand  show,  for  exan^le, 
did  exactly  that.  And  ttie  OB8  production  of 
"Death  ot  a  Salesman."  ahowed  bow  artistic 
tfedleatkm  can  provide  audlenoee  with  the- 
•trtcal  aspertanoee  of  mpOx  and  dlatlnetton. 
And  sometlmsaL  the  weekly  ssrlee  show  a 
high  degree  of  acoompllshment  as  weU.  The 
xiueetkm  Is,  Is  "sometimaB"  enou^f  Of 
.oourse  It  lent,  although  X  dont  think  X'd  go 
•s  far  aa  thoas  who  daha  that  a  weaki  new- 
tag  of  televlatoat  regular  nighttime  fare 
repressuts  the  lateet  example  of  man's  In- 
humanity to  man. 

I  suppose,  actually,  that  tt  la  not  eo  much 
with  what  television  doee  that  I  am  ao  oon- 
eemed.  as  with  what  It  does  not  da  Our 
lives  are  growing  more  complex  In  a  tech- 

-fiologloal  aoclety  reehaplng  Itself  at  an  almoet 

•  incomprehensible  pace.  Tet  our  most  psr- 
Vartve  medium  merely  reOeots  Its  most  sbn- 
1^  outlines.  The  world  Of  O.  r  Snow  to  very 
aaweh  with  us. 

.  Curiously,  while  the  weridy  entertainment 
fkre  has  been  marking  time,  there  Is  general 
agreement  that  the  medium  made  dramatic 
prngri—  in  newa  and  puMlo  affairs.  Z  cer- 
tainly need  not  dweU  in  detail  before  this 
•udlenee  on  the  expansloB  of  the  network's 
news  operation,  the  remarkable  feats  <a  re- 
porting In  this  era  of  space  exploration,  ware 
th  the  Orient,  presidential  and  national 
tragedy  and  the  Increasing  amount  of  air 
time  devoted  to  news  and  Informational  pro- 
grams.    Almoet   every   week   we   read   an- 

nouneements  of  new  projects  which  show  this 
thrust  oontlnulng  and  MUarglng. 

Z  touch  on  this  tncreasln|^  Imaginative 
•etlvlty  In  the  hews  and  tnfonnatlon  field. 

.pecause  It  aeems  io  me  that  the  same  attitude 
Which  maniigement  brings  to  bear  on  tt  must 

^be  iMvught  to  bear  on  entertainment,  If  the 

-medium  is  to  stay  vital  «nd  viable  on  that 

-front.  This  means  recognition  at  the  decl- 
ston-Aaklng  \vnA  at  the  Umttt  of  cost-per- 

,.thonBands  and  head  counting  aa  measurws  of 

, program  wvth. 

Z  said  itmlta,  -bf  the  way.  not  becjauss  z 
aigua  wtth  thesa  measiuttuenie  l  dont. 
I've  nvid  with  them  throughout  my  own 
yean  in  televislan.  t  understand  them  and 
accept  them  for  what  they  are.   But  If  they 


are  the  on^  measurement  for  every  program 
at  every  hour  and  every  night  ctf  everyane's 
schedule,  we  may  look  to  dark  days  ahead. 

The  attitude  Z  am  talking  of  recognlaea 
that  the  medium  must  Im  opened  up  reg> 
ularly  for  eq>erlmeatation,  ^that  oppcrtuni- 
tlss  for  achievement  that  aattsflca  the  inner 
man.  as  well  as  the  poeketbook,  must  be 
created  In  order  to  attract  and  hold  major 
talents. 

ABO  Stage  67  It.  K  seeoM  to  me.  a  bold 
nqu'eaalun  of  that  kind  of  management  atti- 
tude, and  therein.  Z  think,  tlee  Its  long- 
range  value  and  significance.  Z  can  make 
that  statement  with  no  suspicion  of  self- 
servloe.  slnoe  Z  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  Ita  conception  or  initiation. 

To  begin  with.  Stage  67  repreeents  a  totally 
conscious  and  thought-out  effort  to  organise 
a  creative  environment  that  wlU  permit 
.  entertalnmamfs  nuijor  tolents  to  work  for 
genuine  cxceUeooe  In  television.  To  be  spe- 
clflo — with  one  exception,  no  creative  group 
is  doing  more  than  one  program — and  that 
one  only  two  programs.  That  means  we  have 
twenty-flve  separate  teams  of  producers, 
directors,  writers,  performers  and  other 
artists  and  craftsmen  at  work  on  single  proj- 
eots.  They  have  the  budget  and  the  time 
to  do  their  liest  work.  Z  know  of  no  othw 
way  it  can  be  done. 

We  are  proceeding  in  this  fashion  because 
Stage  67  is  basically  reaching  for  three  price- 
less ingredients. 

Irst — ezcellenoe.  Now.  admittedly,  that 
is  a  large  and,  perhaps,  imprecise  word- 
but  Z  thmk  we  all  know  it,  reoogniae  it, 
appreciate  It  when  we  encounter  it.  In  writ- 
ing, performing  or  production.  ZtUwhatwe 
eqieet,  what  we  have  the  right  to  demand, 
when  we  work,  with  superior  talent  which 
telnge  to  the  task  thoroughness,  devotion 
and  integrity— the  quaUtlee  that  <n«t<T»gi^iT>) 
the  work  of  the  true  prafeesional. 

Second — ^we  are  looking  for  uniquenees. 
This  may- come  from  unusual  program  con- 
tent, unusual  casting,  an  luusual  way  of 
staging,  and  when  we  get  lucky,  a  combma- 
tton  of  all  three. 

Third— we  are  hoping  that  oocaslonally  we 
will  break  through  the  fog  at  kitsch  that 
envelope  "the  box"  today  to  engage  the  view- 
ers' emotions,  so  that  he  wlU  be  etlrred. 
touched,  moved  by  what  we  put  Into  his 
living  room.  We  have  gone  too  long,  it  seems 
to  me,  underprivileged  and  emotionally 
under-nourished  as  an  audience,  consuming 
a  totally  forgetUble  diet  of  trivia. 

Z  simply  refuse  to  believe  there  is  not  room 
In  this  medium  for  programs  that  deal  in 
effective  dramatic  form  with  the  hiunan  con- 
dition today.  Z  cannot  believe  we  lack  com- 
pletely the  capacity  to  dramatize  in 
understandable  and  compelling  terms  some 
of  the  probittns  that  haunt  and  terrify  oa 
In  ttds  racing  century.  Z  do  not.  of  neeeestty. 
mean  that  dxls  has  tb  be  done  by  solemn 
drama.  Zt  may  be  as  eVeetlvrty  accorapUahed 
by  aatlre  or  fantasy.  Vbr  example.  In  one  of 
our  programs  called  "The  Pe^le  Trap" 
sdenoe-flotlon  author  Bob  Sheckley.  who 
wrote  "The  Tenth  Victim,"  looks  at  the  de- 
humanising effects  of  megalopcdls  in  the  year 
9000. 

A  drama  called  '"Z%e  Confesston."  pro- 
duced by  Zrvlng  Oltlln  and  written  by  Z>avld 
K^.  concerns  a  drug-addicted  boy  who 
ronfeesee  to  a  crime  he  did  not  commit. 
As  Uie  truth  u  revealed,  we  begm  to  eee 
many  layns  oC  gttQt,  not  the  boy's  alone  but 
that  of  his  parents,  tbm  community,  so- 
ciety as  a  whole. 

The  traditional  American  vahiea  of  In- 
dlvlduatlty  and  courage  are  restated  and 
reaffirmed  in  w»w»it«  Garland^  "Sun 
Prairie."  adapted  for  us  by  PtiUtser  Prlae 
winner  A.  B.  Quthrle.  "Sun  Ptalrle"  re- 
affirms Jefferson's  statement  that  "We  are 
always  equal  to  what  we  undtftake  with 
raaotutton.  zt  is  part  of  the  American  char- 
acter to  conxldw  nothing  as  dmperale.** 


TTuman  Oi4x>te%  artlstte  vttton  _ 
every  man%  deep  lootflneas  and  hla  need  te 
lovw  and  aSeetton  In  "A  Chrlstmes  Itawvy" 

"Zlieee  are  eome  of  tha  thln^  we  are  dolM 
in  which  we 'strive  to  make  entertatnmS 
say  something.  Obviously,  we  will  be  «a. 
I^oylng  many  diher  forms  in  this  attempt  to 
pfove  that  preetlge  and  popularity  can  oob. 
dude  a  fruitful  marriage. 

We  will  have  an  orlglnat  musical  f  antas^ 
oomady  adapted  by  Jeny  Chodorov  fTc« 
George  Bradahaw's  ahart  story  "How  Lfti 
A  God."  and  produeed  by  Dick  Adler,  vfe 
alio  eontnbuted  the  original  seore  and  lyrln 
This  win  star  Donald  O'Connor  aa  the  Oai 
Qannea,  Jimmy  Durante  as  tha  preektat 
of  the  Mbtre  Daane  sliniinl  asaodatlon,  thi 
Hew  Tot*  Jaffa  aa  the  haptaa  footbell  m- 
ttaentatleta  of  Hew  Bdgland  University,  aad 
Joe  Hamath  aa  ^  quarterback  of  consldersht; 
less  renown  than  he  aotually  has.  If  jmi 
want  to  see  how  Disk  has  put  all  of  tlu« 
strange  elements  togetho-,  Utok.  in  on  8m. 
tunberas. 

Then  there%  a  comedy-drama  by  Uana 
Sohlsgal.  who  wrote  the  current  long-m- 
nlng  Broadway  smash  hit  "Luv."  This  uu 
couple  the  talenu  of  Alan  Arkln  and  Or 
John  Glelgud.  Z  dont  know  how  you  em 
get  any  oaore  unique  than  ttiati 

And  my  friend  Jack  Paar  wlU  telng  hk 
wonderful  comic  glfte  to  a  preaentatlon  K 
"The  Kennedy  Wit,"  in  which  he  will  ate 
serve  as  producer. 

Ttaeee  random  examplee  Indicate,  Z  thn»> 
that  there  is  no  pattern,  no  formula,  ottw 
than  to  attempt  twenty-six  oonseoutive  «- 
tertainments  which  have  in  common  OH^ 
their  striving  for  excellence  and  dlsttio. 
tton. 

Note  that  In  almoet  every  case  we  ben 
started  with  the  writer,  for  it  Is  our  bdM 
that  in  the  first  place  oomee  "The  Wad.* 
Fortimately,  and  I  think  inevitably,  the  ooa> 
oept  of  the  series  and  the  opportunity  ts 
have  time  to  do  the  Job  the  right  way,  are  thi 
reasons  we  have  been  able  to  attract  swh 
writers  as  Ci^wte,  Guthrie  and  LeOarre,  sad 
two  others,  for  exan^le,  Z  have  not  m«- 
tloned— Arthur  Zjatuents.  who  wrote  "Watt 
Side  Story"  and  "Gypsy,"  and  T.  B.  B.  Claite 
who  wrote  "The  Lavender  HIU  Mob." 

"Zlxeee  are  all  writers  who  have  new 
worked  in  television  before.  All  of  the  pra- 
ducers  and  writere  I've  menUoned— the  "ooo- 
oeptual"  people — have  either  never  worksd 
in  the  medium  before  or  have  been  seaj 
from  it  far  too  long.  It  Is  scarcely  n«o- 
eaeary  for  me  to  say  our  medium  will  be  ms(U 
richer  by  their  preeenoe — and  we  hope  to 
make  the  experience  rewarding  enough  for 
them  to  want  to  stay.  They  will,  I  am  eaor^ 
fldent,  if  the  opportunities  such  as  we  sie 
providing  here  are  continued  and  enlsigiit 
in  seasons  to  come.  And  I  think  that  oUmt 
creators,  composers,  directors,  major  talenti 
of  aU  kinds,  can  be  a  part  of  the  televliloD 
spectrum  if  they  can  find,  aa  they  seem  to  M 
finding  here,  a  situation  which  reapects  asd 
encouragea  their  gifts  and  urges  them  vltli- 
out  reetralnt  to  uae  them  aa  they  think  bmt. 
I  know  from  talking  with  aU  of  them  tlist 
television  as  a  msdium  intrigues  tbem.  I* 
is  the  quickest  way  to  reach  the  most  peopla 
It  is  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  demon- 
strata  that  mass  and  class  are  not  unreeoo- 
eUaUe  words. 

Tou  and  Z  remember  weU  when  we  enjofti 
the  work  of  a  formidable  contingent  of  will* 
ers  who  found  in  television  a  happy  outist 
for  theU  talents.  It  was  thai  springtlnw  of 
the  medltun  which  Its  admirers  rsfer  ta  H 
the  Golden  Age. 

Whether  the  label  is  aocurate  or  not,  tkst 
time  is  worthy  of  attention,  for  there  sK 
some  guide  lines  there.  I  think,  as  we  look 
forward  to  what  could  turn  out  to  be  a 
period  of  creative  renewal  for  television. 

There  are  thoee  who  dlmlss  the  OoldM 
Age  ss  nothing  more  than  nostalgic  no»> 
arguing  that  any  clear-eyed 
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Button  of  television's  prograit^ning  of  the 
larly  and  middle  fifties  would  reveal  it  as 
primitive  in  terms  of  both  Monomlcs  and 
eitertalnment.  And  it  is  obviously  true  that 
much  of  our  work  in  those  days,  at  least  in 
Its  execution,  would  fare  pooeur  when  com- 
pared with  today's  televlslon'a  techniques. 

Why  then  has  It  become  a  nallylng  point 
for  the  disenchanted?  What  Was  it  about 
the  programming  of  that  era  wMoh  left  such 
an  indelible  Imprint  that  thMe  of  us  who 
esre  about  television's  future  Isvasurs  that 
part  of  its  past?  For  there  cfttalnly  was  a 
happening  in  those  years — apd  only  the 
dmpUstlc  rhetoric  of  the  buttoh-down  mind 
would  totally  deny  it  or  denigrate  it. 

In  my  view,  it  was  not  the  individual  pro- 
pams  of  the  Golden  Age  WVeh  nuMle  it 
ihme,  BO  much  as  Its  q>lrlt:l  for  It  waa.  it  . 
■eems  to  me,  a  time  of  creatine  fennent  in 
the  medium.  Nrtther  its  imaginative 
people — both  before  and  bem^id  the  cam- 
era— nor  its  management  were  as  yet  cynical. 
Certainly  they  wanted  succeeei  but  they  also 
placed  value  on  succees^wlu  distinction. 
They  were  not  blandly  followlfig  the  precept 
that  appealing  to  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator was  the  only  way  to  achieve  that 
luccees.  J I  • 

There  was  a  spirit  of  adveniare  in  the  air. 

And  most  Important  of  all.  were  was  room 
for  failure.  '  i 

If  the  dramatic  anthology  series  emerged 
u  the  period  symbol,  it  is  probably  because 
It  offered  audience  and  crltla  phe  anticipa- 
tion of  a  weekly  theatrical  ^vent  with  all 
the  attendant  risks  of  any  Opening  nl^t, 
with  all  the  excitement  of  Ijn  impending 
schievement  or  disaster.  j 

Playhouse  90  was  probablj]  ithe  most  re- 
viewed series  in  television's  hlsidry.  But  over 
the  three  years  it  was  a  Mgular  weekly 
feature,  it  received  more  unfavorable  than 
favorable  reviews.  Although  lljt  did  well,  It 
eertalnly  was  not  a  rating  chfmplon.  Was 
all  the  effort,  time,  money  aiyl  love  which 
10  many  lavished  on  It  JusUBed  then?  I 
suggest  the  answer  may  lie  In  {the  fact  that 
within  each  season  the  series  wM  able  to  pro- 
duce a  number  of  dramaa  that  tvon  univeraal 
acclaim  for  raising  televislonti  standards  to 
memorable  heights.  E>erhaps  ypu  recall  some 
of  them — "Judgment  at  Nurihberg."  "Tleq- 
uiem  for  a  Heavyweight,"  ''A  Sound  of 
Different  Drummers."  "ITays  at  Wine  and 
Bases,"  "The  Old  Man,"  "A  To  p^  Has  Turned 
to  Dust,"  "The  Ninth  Day,"  '"me  Plot  To  Kill 
Stalin,"  "The  Bfiracle  Worker." 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  achievements 
are  one  of  the  things  the  ojalden  Age  was 
sU  about.  1 1 

So  for  ovir  present  p\irpoB«  tZ  feel,  sho%ild 
not  be  to  mourn  the  Golden  A^.  but  to  seek 
some  means  ^foy  which  lu  thriMt  and  flair 
can  be  reactivated  and  nurtufkl  throughout 
the  conceptual  and  Imaglnatl^  functioning 
of  the  medium.  i 

We  must  find  ways  to  bring  In—or  back — 
to  the  medtvmi  many  morel^f  the  world's 
major  creative  talents — far  too  few  of  them 
see  In  it  today  an  opportUD|lCT  for  slgnlfl- 
eant  expression.  ' 

ABC  Stage  67  la  a  step.  ]iiq>efuUy,  only 
one.  - 

At  this  point,  I  cant  help  thinking  of  the 
story  General  Sherman  used^io  love  to  tell 


em  Cal  quarterback  has  to  deolde:  ehaU  he 
kick,  shall  h«  P*M.  or  shall  he  run? 

He  turns  with  his  hands  on  his  hlpa  and 
staraa  at  the  hundred  thousand  faoee  staring 
back  at  him.  FlnaUy,  he  ralass  his  aim, 
shakes  a  clenched  fist  at  them  and  yens: 
"AS  right,  you  monsters — ^tell  me  now.  not 
Monday  momlngr 

TTiankyou. 


about  a  little  girl  who.  on 
church,  was  asked  if  the 
her  how  to  be  good.    She 
preached." 

WeU,  it's  time  to  stop  pi 
trying   to   he    good.    How 
often— weni  all  find  out  « 
26  Wednesday  opening  nigh' 
after— that  lie  ahead.    There 


ng  out  of 

had  told 

770.  >B  Just 


and  start 

nd    how 

going  the 

mornings 

a  story  which 


nails  down  the  situation  prftty  accurately 
The  scene  is  the  Southern  (JIlOifomia-Notre 
Dame  football  game.  There  !*  one  minute  to 
play.  Southern  California  h^s  the  iMdl  on 
the  Notre  Dame  five-yard  liiie.    The  South- 


NATO:  THE  PROBLEM  OP  RELOCA- 
TION AND  ARMED  SALES  TO  WEST 
GEIUilANT 

Mr.  JAVmS.  Mr.  President,  B  meet- 
ing of  vital  Importance  Is  now  taking 
p][ace  in  Brussels  among  the  Pordgn 
Ministers  of  14  NATO  natlcms.  They  are 
In  Brussels  In  order  to  reassert  the  unity 
of  the  Atlantic  alllanoe  and  to  plan  for 
the  Impending  withdrawal  of  France 
from  the  Integrated  NATO  defense 
system. 

The  assertion  of  the  unity  of  the  14 
could  not  come  at  a  more  important 
time.  In  the  wake  of  French  withdrawal 
plans,  some  NATO  partners  seem  overly 
sangxilne  about  prospects  for  an  Imme- 
diate detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  Is  always  a  danger  that  in  their 
anxiety  to  settle  complex  problems  at  a 
single  stroke  they  win  attempt  to  push 
the  alliance  Into  a  pronature  bargaining 
position.  Before  NATO  can  hope  to  set- 
tle the  outstanding  European  problems 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  it  must  first  mend 
its  own  fences. 

An  Important  element  in  this  mending 
process  Is  the  relocation  of  the  NATO 
headquarters  and  the  NATO  Council. 
Since  the  French  Government  has  re- 
quested that  all  military  installations  be 
removed  from  French  soil  by  April  1. 
1967.  the  most  pressing  business  on  the 
Brussels  agenda  is  to  find  a  new  home 
both  for  the  military  and  political  ele- 
ments of  NATO.  It  is  disappointing.  In 
this  regard,  to  see  the  hesitancy  of  the 
Belgium  Government  with  respect  to 
locating  the  headquarters  and  the  Coun- 
cil on  Belgium  ^oH.  It  is  unwise  for 
psychological  reasons  to  remove  either  of 
these  bodies  from  the  European  conti- 
nent; Belgium  is  the  logical  choice.  I 
would  hope  that  for  the  sake  of  the  al- 
liance the  Government  in  Brussels  will 
quickly  move  to  assume  this  new  privi- 
lege and  responsibility. 

Another  vital  element  in  this  mendHng 
process  is  the  future  role  of  West  Ger- 
many in  NATO.  Most,  Including  the 
Germans  themselves^  appear  to  recogniae 
that  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  Bonn 
to  have  disproportionate  influ«iee  in  the 
alliance.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that  the 
withdrawal  of  France  will  mean  more  In- 
fluence for  West  Germany,  but  this  tend- 
ency ^ould  be  kept  within  clearly  de- 
fined bounds.  I  would  strraigly  urge  Uiat 
during  this  trsuisitional  period  in  the  life 
of  NATO  that  the  United  States  would 
do  nothing  to  aggravate  the  German  sit- 
uation. Most  Importantly,  this  is  not  the 
time  to  withdraw  more  VB.  troops  from 
the  Continent.  Nor  is  it  a  time  to  give  In 
to  pressures  for  increased  armed  sales  to 
West  Germany  in  order  to  allay  Gennan 
fears. 

Finally.  Mr.  Pre8ldeiit,'It  1«  extremely 
Important  that  we  encourage  the  Ger- 


imms,  if  possible,  within  the  eontext  of 
NATO,  to  keep  the  troops  of  France  to 
Germany,  thus  at  least  preserving  what- 
ever can  be  preserved  of  France's  rela- 
tionship to  European  security. 

I  aalL  tmanimons  eooBenk  to  have 
inrlnted  in  the  Rtcou)  two  pertinent  ar- 
ticles published  to  today's  New  Yoiic 
Times  on  ti^  subject. 

Tbere  betog  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  ptlnted  to  the  Rccoko, 
as  follows: 

[lYom  the  New  York  Times.  June  6,  1966] 
RUSK  am  Aluxb  Wtix  Msarr  Today  ok  NATO 

TBAMBrB — 14  Mt**— ■  Hon  To  Aoaa  ott 

Sunn  TO   Ba/nou  Bxvoai  ntnvcH   An» 

Akbivcs 

(Hy  Henry  'Z'anner.  q>ectal  to  tha 
Mew  York  Times) 

BausBBLS,  June  6. — ^The  foreign  mlnlsten 
of  14  of  the  16  members  of  tlu  North  Atlantic 
alllanoe  have  arrived  here  to  dlsotiss  the 
ooosequeiMxs  of  Prestdent  de  OauUe's  deol- 
slon  to  withdraw  France  from  the  tnftegrafted 
defense  system  of  the  alllanoe. 

Secretary  of  state  Dean  Rusk  apvaX  the 
day  conferring  with  Amsrloan  and  allied  of- 
ficials about  Issues  Involved  tn  the  confer- 
ence opening  tomorrow. 

'ZTm  foreign  ministers  hope  to  reaoh  tainta- 
Uve  agreement  to  move  the  military  head- 
quarters of  the  alllanoe  to  Belgium. 

The  move  has  been  made  neoessary  l>y 
the  French  Government's  request  that  aU 
military  Installations  of  the  wHlanoe  be  re- 
moved from  French  soil  by  April  1,  1987. 


An»  jonrs  latkb 

The  14  will  meet  all  day  tomorrow  in  the 
abeenoe  of  Maurice  Ooave  de  Murvllle,  Frendi 
Foreign  Minister. 

He  is  due  to  arrive  tomorrow  evmlng  and 
to  participate  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  In 
seesions  of  the  IS-men^MT  council  of  tha 
alliance. 

The  Belgian  Oovertmient  has  l>een  reluc- 
tant to  exprees  its  wlUlngness  to  aooept  the 
rtde  of  a  host  for  the  military  headquarter*. 
Zt  has  requested  information  on  the  numtier 
of  men  invcdved,  the  space  required  as  well 
as  an  estimate  of  the  i»x>bable  cost. 

This  information  was  submitted  Friday  by 
Manllo  Broalo,  secretary  general  of  the  alli- 
ance, and  by  experts  of  Its  military  head- 
quarters. 

soTDOK  xjr  TO  natsamrr 

Pierre  Harmel.  Belgian  Foreign  MlnlBter.  Is 
expected  to  infonn  the  eonference  In  cau- 
tious and  qualified  terms  of  the  wUHngnesa 
of  his  Government  to  give  favorable  rec- 
ognition to  a  reqiiest  for  relocation  of  mili- 
tary headquarters  in  Belgium.  'Zlie  final 
decision  is  up  to  the  Belgian  Parliament. 

Thwe  has  been  great  preesure  on  tiie  Bel- 
gians to  make  at  least  a  tentative  geeture  of 
aooeptanoe. 

For  one  thing,  there  are  praettoai  eomM- 
erations.  Relocation  of  a  vast  oomplex  ef 
headquarters  and  oommtuiioatlons  osnters 
en  short  notice  without  interruption  In  op- 
eratlans  is  a  HCTCUlsan  task. 

Soms  experts  have  aald  that  it  wlU  not 
be  poeslble  to  meet  ISie  Fzandh  deadUne  un- 
less plana  for  ooai^mctlon  of  a  new  site  are 
started  early  this  summsr. 

The  second  pomt  is  p(flltlcaL  Zt  la  IMt 
that  It  would  hem  alga  of  weaknses  aaA dl»- 
imlty  and  a  bad-oman  for  the  future  of  tha 
alliance  if  the  14  Foreign  Ministers  did  not 
reach  at  least  a  tentative  ajjtreement  on  a 
hew  site  In  their  first  meeting  three  months 
after  the  French  Initiative. 

Mr.  Broslo  said  at  a  news  conference  to- 
night that  the  foreign  ministers  would  also 
deal  with  the  question  of  Bast-West  rela- 
tions, including  the  German  problem  and 
Kuropean  sec\irlty. 
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Oanmarit  luu  mmd  noUm  that  ab*  will 
aak  Um  •UUooc  to  Uka  tba  InltUttv*  of  ooo- 
TUiing  an  Baat-Weat  oooferenca  on  Suropa. 
Tba  Oanlah  aUggaatlon  haa  bean  flliniaawl 
twlca  hf  tba  pennanant  Ift-member  council 
or  tba  alUanoa  In  Parta. 

Ttt»  VaUtt  Btataa  and  aotna  oCbar  dala- 
gauooa  are  akaptloaL  Tlie  Amadcaa  yimw 
baa  baan  tbat  au^  a  oonfaranca  ataotUd  ba 
called  only  after  a  t.ywmqgh  preparation  tbat 
would  Inaure  a  poattiva  outcome. 

However,  tbere  la  oonalderable  feeling 
among  the  European  membera  tbat  tbe  Weat- 
em  alliance,  for  paycbcdoglcal  reaaona, 
among  otbera,  must  end  Iti  r^jratatlao  of 
being  a  "cold-war"  tool  and  cast  ItaeU  more 
publicly  In  the  role  of  a  peace  seeker. 

Tbe  German  issue  Is  expected  to  dominate 
a  dinner  tomorrow  nlgbt  of  tbe  foreign  mln- 
Jatera  of  tba  XTnlted  8Utaa.  Britain.  France 
and  West  Germany. 

Ur.  Couve  de  MurvlUe  U  expected  to  be 
asked  by  bis  three  colleagues  for  tbe  French 
rsaetton  to  tbe  procedure  suggeeted  last  wetfc 
for  negotiating  tbe  future  role  of  Ftencb 
f oroee  In  Weat  Beraiany.  Tbeee  forces  are  to 
be  withdrawn  from  tbe  Integrated  command 
July  1. 

Tbe  14  members  of  tbe  alliance  other  than 
France  have  propoaed  tbat  the  legal  stotus 
of  tbe  French  foroee  be  discussed  bUatersJly 
by  Weat  Oermany  and  ftaaee  and  tbat  tbe 
future  mlaslon  of  tbeee  foroee  be  determined 
In  talks  between  France  and  a  llTe-natlon 
group  eonalatlng  of  the  United  States,  Brltala, 
Weat  Germany,  Italy  and  tbe  Netherlands. 
Tbe  French  position  is  that  tbe  mlsaloo 
or  tbe  troope  must  be  dlsfmsaed  on  a  purriy 
teebnleal  level  by  tbe  military  oommander 
of  tbe  alliance.  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnltaer.  and 
Gen.  Cbarlea  Allleret.  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  French  armed  forcea. 

The  French  contend  that  political  tai^  »t 
■oTsmment  level  would  result  In  an  attempt 
by  their  alUaa  to  Impose  a  new  form  of  mili- 
tary Integration  on  them. 

The  queatlon  or  tbe  French  forces  In  W«at 
Germany  is  crudal.  If  no  agreement  Is 
reached  and  tbe  foroee  withdraw  from  Weat 
Oermany,  tbe  break  between  France  and  tbe 
teat  of  tbe  alliance  would  become  aU  but 
final.  In   tbe  opinion  of  most  oteervera. 

irma  the  Itaw  York  Tbnea.  June  8.  1966] 

Too  Much  Punuaa  voa  Abms  SsLaTO 

QBKAirr 

(By  Robert  Klelman) 

Um  United  Statea  now  has  a  aeocmd  NATO 

aonfllot  on  Ite  hands    wltb  Weat  Germany  aa 

wrtl  aa  FTanoa.    Faara  of  massive  Amertoan 

troop  traaafsra  from  Weet  Germany  to  Vlat- 

nam  bava  been  arouaed  In  Bonn   by  an 

unpreoedanted  warning  b^ndiwi  to  *Hftnst 

lOalatar  von  Baaaal  by  Seotetary  McNamaia 

at  tba  Pentagon  May  18.    Waablngton.  Mr 

MoNamaia    said,    bancefortb    reaervee    tbe 

tight  to  raduoa  Ita  (oroaa  In  Gaimany  "pxo- 

PortlonaUy"    abould    Bonn's    lagging    pur- 

wbasaa  of  Amerloan  arma  fau  to  oOse*  VJB. 

troop  ooata. 

^"I^  aaoret  squeeae  play,  following  Mr. 
MeMamaia'a  tranafer  to  Vietnam  or  UjOOO 
Amertoan  troope  without  oonaultlng  the 
OanBaaa.  baa  produced  renewed  oooatama- 
Moo  ia  Bona  and  a  formal  proteat  to  Seoia- 
tery  Buak.  WMeapraad  German  pra«  orltt- 
'  flism  of  an  American  "ultUnatum"  baa 
erupted,  although  the  facts  ware  leelred  only 
fea  veUad  faahloa  and  later  nawn^ny  danlad. 
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Boon'*  ▼!•«.  partly  abaiad  in  the  State 
Dapartmant.  la  tbat  It  la  dangerous  to  tnat 
dsfaaaa  or  tbe  free  world'a  moet  vital 
toonttar  aa  a  Oenaan  rather  than  a  common 
Waatwn  intaraat.  To  equate  it  wltb  tba 
American  lataraat  in  aaniag  mUltary  baid- 
vara  la  groteaqua.    Bona,  la  aay  oaae,  feels 


tt  oaa  oOMt  tba  dollar  drala  of  ^miwlran 
troop  ei^enditurea  In  better  ways  than  by 
buying  weapona  It  doaa  not  want— aapeclally 
after  tba  66  crashes  and  80  pilot  daattaa  In 
Ite  TOO-plane  fleet  of  mortlfled  a^purKmn 
F104G  Staiflgbter  jeta. 

Seoratary  Buak  la  in  Brussels  this  week  to 
unite  tbe  NATO  foreign  ministers  for  disieult 
negotiations  wltb  France  and.  later,  wltb  the 
Soviet  Union.  American  and  British  threats 
to  reduce  forces  when  Weet  Oermany  Is 
menaced  by  a  total  French  troop  with- 
drawal—unlaas  It  bows  to  General  de  OauUe — 
will  hardly  stiffen  Bonn  for  Its  confrontetion 
wltb  Parla.  Nor  would  unilateral  American 
troop  wlttadrawala  strengthen  the  West's 
band  with  Susata  in  sniilrlnfl  a  European  set- 
tlament.  German  reunification  and  arms  con- 
trol in  Central  Xurope.  even  If  a  thinning  out 
of  Soviet  troope  by  "mutual  examole"  abould 
follow. 

Bonn  doubte  tbat  the  United  Stotea  would 
saerlfloe  tbeee  vital  intereste  over  payment 
daOdte.  lite  suspicion,  aa  Die  Welt  phrased 
It.  la  tbat  the  financial  issue  baa  been 
"cranked  up  by  Secretary  McNamara"'  as  a 
"pretext"  to  transfo'  two  or  three  divisions 
to  Vietnam  next  winter. 

Such  a  plan  is  highly  unlikely.  Xven 
though  a  troop  shift  to  Vietnam  cannot  be 
ruled  out.  the  arms  purchase  crisis  with  Ger- 
many undoubtedly  la  a  separate  matter. 
Bonn  la  more  than  8600  mllUon  fran  meet- 
ing ite  two-year  pledge  to  order  $1.36  btlUon 
of  arms  by  December  31.  It  wante  to  shift 
part  of  tbat  sum  to  purchase  of  Am^ti^ojtn 
Industrial  equipment  for  Ite  aid  program  in 
tbe  developing  countries.  Including  Vietnam, 
and  alao  to  recast  tbe  whole  ooaet  program 
next  year. 

Tbla  practice  has  long  been  part  of  Boxm's 
oOwt  arrangemente  with  London;  but  It  has 
lad  to  abortfalla  and  deUya  in  German  pur- 
ebaasa  in  Britain,  and  Mr.  McNamara  op- 
poses It.  He  wants  to  upgrade  the  German 
'oroea  wltb  more  support  unite  and  bigger 
war  reaarvea.  although  Bonn  Inalste  ite  gen- 
arala  dlaagree.  Oefenae  Secretary  McNamara 
^«ate  Germany  to  buy  mUitary  hardware,  a 
proved,  dollar  earner,  deaplte  pblloaopber 
McNaoiara'a  Montreal  apeach  on  development 
aid  aa  a  better  route  than  excess  hardware 
to  world  aecurlty. 

In  the  Knmedy  era,  when  the  corrosive 
drive  to  aell  American-made  arma  to  reluc- 
tant European  alliee  originated.  It  waa  con- 
aidered  a  temporary  expedient.  The  arm- 
twisting  that  accompanied  It  was  regarded 
with  regret.  The  Pentagon's  chief  arma 
salaam  an  then.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Oefenae 
William  Bimdy,  was  jokingly  dubbed  "Baall 
Zabaroff"  Bundy— in  raoollectlon  of  a  less 

savory  weapona  merchant  of  earlier  vintage 

by  White  House  colleaguea  of  bis  brother, 
McGeorge  Bundy.  who  bad  to  field  oom- 
plainte  from  foreign  govemmente. 

KUBOnUW  LAO  nMoaxD 
The  atmosphere  baa  changed.  Secretary 
McNamara  now  bandlea  tbe  big  arms  deals 
blmaelf .  The  program  baa  taken  on  an  air 
or  parmaaence — along  with  the  grtd  out- 
Oow — and  aelf-rlgbteouanaes  about  "burden- 
abarlng"  permeates  the  Pentagcm.  Com- 
plalnte  tbat  Weat  Europe  la  falling  behind  in 
modem  technology— and  la  not  building  the 
pooled  arms  Industrlee  to  defend  Itaelf  one 
tfay    get  brushed  aalde. 

There  are  altamatlvea.  and  Bonn  Inalate 
they  caa  be  made  to  work.  One  U  a  DefeiMe 
Faymante  Union  in  NATO,  which  tbe  John- 
son Admlalatratlon  la  about  to  propoae. 
mainly  to  ease  Britain'a  coming  aterllng 
eriala.  Amarloan  and  British  troops  in  Ger- 
gynr.  Italy  and  Belgium  then  would  pay  in 
«Mp.  and  it  would  be  tbe  boet  eountry^  re- 
iponalMlity  to  qiend  it  for  arma  purehaaea  or 
to  aooumulate  nselees  paper,  lite  eebeme 
oouM  aaally  ba  expanded  to  Inoluda  Gaman 


purohasee  of  American  civilian  equlmtat 
for  Ite  development  aid  program — at  vq 
have  to  be  permitted  for  German  purcha^ 
in  Britain.  ^^ 

wcw  FUHUTjuw  roa  nato 
Combined  with  an  offer  of  a  »«»i^h>]i  pim 
for  Baatem  Europe,  aa  proposed  by  fnL 
Zblgnlaw  Braectnakl— now  a  Steto  Depvv 
mant  poUcy  planner— eucb  an  arrangaMu 
could  advance  German  reunifleatton  sad  t 
Bun^tean  settlement.  The  Germans  tian 
would  be  willing  to  put  up  billions  of  dcltaa 
for  it.  m  a  trade  aurge  of  this  rtim^n^ita 
NATO  would  not  only  acquire  a  new  fuae- 
tlon — tbat  of  making  peace  along  with  de- 
terring war — but  tbe  financial  and  military 
need  for  high-pressure  American  arms  a)n 
might  quickly  dlai^ipear. 

(NoTK. — Bobert  JTJeiman  ia  a  memlm  ti 
the  editorial  board  of  The  Timet.)    ' 


HZQHER  EDUCATION  IN 
CAIilPORNIA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  for  Uk 
past  2  years,  news  events  from  Beitd^, 
Calif.,  have  tended  to  present  a  daik 
Image  of  the  University  of  CaUfornla. 
Retorting  of  the  activities  of  a  minority 
of  the  student  body  has  left  the  lmpr» 
sion  that  Uttle  else  Is  accomplished  at 
the  University  of  California  other  than 
rioting,  sit-ins,  and  protest.  Those  doc 
to  the  scene  have  known  that  this  wu  • 
distorted  image. 

I  am  delighted  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  fellow  Senators  the  results  of 
a  recent  nationwide  study  undertaken  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Council  c«i  Edu- 
cation by  Dr.  Allan  M.  Cartter.  Dr.Cart- 
ter  has  made  "an  assessment  of  quality 
In  graduate  education"  which  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education  has  recent^ 
published.  The  results  of  this  study  an 
quite  clear:  across  the  board  the  DW- 
verslty  of  California  at  Berkeley  provMei 
the  most  outstanding  graduate  educatiOB 
In  the  country.  It  Is  the  only  unlvenlty 
to  receive  a  distinguished  rating  In  tbe 
five  general  categories  studied  by  Dr. 
Cartter— the  humanities,  the  social  ad- 
enc«8,  the  biological  sciences,  the  physi- 
cal, sciences  and  englneerhig.  In  tbe 
words  of  the  author  of  the  study.  Berke- 
ley "Is  the  best  balanced  and  distin- 
guished university  In  the  country."  Asa 
Calif  omlan.  I  am  delighted  that  the  old- 
est campus  In  the  State's  system  of  pub- 
lic higher  education  has  been  so  honored. 
The  objective  findings  of  Dr.  Carttert 
study  will  do  much  to  present  a  oiore 
balanced  view  of  the  total  activities  of 
the  university. 

I  also  wish  to  call  the  attenUon  of  the 
Senate  to  two  other  Institutions  in  Cali- 
fornia which  also  received  a  high  ratlDg, 
notably.  Stanford  University  and  the 
California  InsUtute  of  i^hncdogy. 
Stanford  was  rated  among  the  leadlog 
universities  In  the  country  In  four  cate- 
gories out  of  five,  and  Cal  Tech  In  three. 
Callfomlans  can  be  justly  proud  of  their 
fine  record. 

Mr.  President,  I  aak  unanimous  oon- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ricou  an 
article  giving  further  details  on  this  sub- 
ject entitled  "Experts  Rate  U.C.  Best  UJ3. 
University,"  written  by  Carl  Irving,  and 
published  hi  the  Oakland  Tribune.  Oak- 
land. Calif.,  on  Biay  20,  1966. 
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There  being  no  objeetionL  the  article 
«M  ordered  to  be  printed  in|  the  Rkooid, 
■s  follows:  j 

liFsxTS  Bats  U.C.  Baar  U.S  jUmvaaanT 
(By  Carl  Irving.  Tribune  ab  k  writer) 

Hie  Berkeley  campus  oT  the  University  of 
California  la  rated  "the  best  be  Iknced  dlsUn- 
gujsbed  university  in  the  coimt  ly"  in  a  major 
lurrey  by  the  American  Coun^l  on  Educa- 
tion, which  Btreesed  faculty  ci^petence  in 
Ui  judging.  ' 

The  two-year  study  was  baiid  on  checks 
vlth  4,000  teachers  and  admlnli  iipators  at  106 
Bujor  universities  in  the  Unltea  Stetee.  The 
tndlngs  were  to  be  revealed  today  by  Unl- 
tanity  of  Callfomla  President  Clark  Kerr 
at  a  meeting  of  the  University  Bocutl  of 
Begents  at  tbe  Irvine  campiis  in  Orange 
County.  { I 

The  report  is  the  first  compkvhensive  one 
of  its  lOnd  on  the  state  of  big  t|er  education 
in  the  United  States.  The  cot  tiM.,  which  Is 
btadquartered  In  Washington ,  D.C.,  repre- 
lents  moat  educational  organii  :^tions  in  the 
flountry.  It  often  advlaea  the  iBThite  House 
and   Congress    on   legislation,  i 

Berkeley  Is  followed  by  Harvt|d  and  Stan- 
ford nnlTersltles,  according  to  tbe  findings, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Allan  Cartter,  Mice  president 
of  the  councU.  j 

Berkeley,  he  concluded,  led  the  list  because 
tt  appecured  in  tbe  leading  group  In  all  five 
mAjor  dlvlBloiiB  of  higher  educaition,  humanl- 
ttss,  social  sciences,  biological  silences,  physi- 
cal sciences  and  engineering,  tf  engineering 
bad  been  omitted  from  tbe  sUifvey,  Harvard 
would  have  emerged  first  in  the|9ver-all  rank- 
Utga,  tbe  report  said.  1 1 

Cartter  siirveyed  nearly  900'  depcu'tment 
chairmen,  1,700  distinguished  senior  schcd- 
an  and  1,400  "carefully  selected"  Junior 
lebolars  at  the  106  unlversitlea  Only  13  per 
cent  of  them  had  received  thelij  ph  J3.  degrees 
Uom  tbe  Par  West.  i  ' 

The  heart  of  the  questloniUlre  Involved 
latlng  c^  faculty,  the  basic  measure  of  a 
milverslty.  The  survey  also  ajssessed  tbe 
({uallty  of  graduate  schools. 

Cartter,  in  a  telephone  interview  from 
Washington,  said  Berkeley's  rating  was  "an 
amaalng  performance  for  a  ti^veralty  al- 
raady  at  the  top."  In  a  less  sbmi^te  sur- 
vey In  1B67,  he  noted.  Berkeley  bad  been  sec- 
ocul  to  Harvard.  Now,  It  8\irpf4sed  Harvard 
In  what  he  termed  the  overall  blcture. 

Cartter  said  Berkeley,  since  1957,  had  nine 
departmente  Improving,  18  maintaining  the 
■me  ranking,  and  two  dropplnjg  slightly. 

The  questlonnalree  were  fillMl  out  in  tbe 
Vrlng  of  1964,  several  montha  Utfore  tbe  Free 
^leech  Movement  hit  BerlMley.  'Carttor 
vas  asked  what  effect  this  woa|d  have. 

"ICy  guess  Is  if  we  were  to  0^  the  survey 
again  today  there  v^ouldnt  be  tnuoh  change, 
teoklng  at  It  from  the  other  end'  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  too  bad  Berkeley  bad  twae  rlote.  but 
they  seem  to  have  done  a  lot  M  good. 

"Such  factors  as  the  Mu8cati|ke  Report  on 
reforming  education  at  Berkelcf^  and  tbe  Kp- 
polntment  of  Roger  W.  Heyns  as  chancellor 
last  summer  seem  to  have  kept  Berkeley  in 
Ita  eminent  position." 

^  Cartter  also  noted  tbat  Stan^cvd  had  made 
"dramatic  Improvemente"  in  tq#  science  and 
nglneerlng  areas.  He  also  laiMfed  UCLA  and 
Davis.  The  latter,  be  said,  bad  faiade  "a  sur- 
pdalngly  good  showing  In  the  (xologioal  ad- 

"U.C.  haa  done  so  well  at  ^rkeley  the 
vnlversity  will  probably  brindjoff  successes 
at  the  other  campuses,"  Carl^  said.  He 
dted  Davis  and  San  Diego  in  Mrticular. 

Cartter's  report  said  "palri^  have  been 
••ken  to  ensure  that  the  studjf  reported  be 
••  objective  as  an  opinion  study  can  be,  and 
tbat  It  represent  fairly  tbe  Ijttge  and  tbe 
•nail,  the  pubUc  and  the  private,  the  na 
w»»Uy  recognized  and  tbe  iBKlonally  ort 
•tad  graduate  acboola." 


He  said  in  the  interview  that  the  rating 
of  the  faculty  and  the  graduate  studies  re- 
fiected  directly  on  the  quality  of  undergrad- 
uate education.  A  top  faculty  and  graduate 
school,  he  said,  attraote  Xap  imdergraduatea. 

Thoee  responding  to  the  survey  rated  the 
faculties — and,  by  extension,  tbe  acho(A»— 
on  the  basis  of  personal  contact  (either  as 
studente  or  at  professional  gatherings) ,  pub- 
lished work  and  research,  the  profeeaional 
competence  of  their  former  studente  and 
their  general  reputetion  In  tbe  ecbolarly 
community. 

Cartter  found  tliat  top  departmente  were 
concentrated  In  13  stetes,  80  percent  of  them 
in  only  five  stetea.  Institutions  in  the 
Southeast  and  Rocky  Mountain  stetes  could 
not  claim  a  single  department  In  tbe  highest 
category  In  any  of  tbe  39  fields  studied,  he 
noted,  while  the  Southwest  and  the  Plalna 
could  point  to  only  one  each. 

"The  Northeast,  because  of  Ite  historic 
leadership  in  higher  edu%tlon  and  the 
strength  of  ite  private  Institutions,  Is  most 
over-represented,"  Carter  said.  "This  is 
particularly  evident  In  the  himianltles,  a  re- 
flection of  the  long  literary  tradition  of  tbe 
region." 

He  added:  "Universitiee  can  live  on  their 
reputetlons  much  more  successfully  and  for 
longer  periods  than  can  moet  buaineaa  firms." 
Among  the  Important  factors,  he  said,  were 
library  reeourcee.  Here  he  rated  Harvard 
first  and  Berkeley  second. 


THE  BROAD  BASE  OF  PRESENT 
AMERICAN  FOREION  POLZC7 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  weeks  ago.  I  received  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  insert  In  the 
Congressional  Rbcobo  President  John- 
son's speech  recently  delivered  at  Prince- 
ton University.  In  my  remarks.  I 
stressed  the  President's  concern  and 
commltmoit  to  education  as  he  expressed 
it  on  that  occasion. 

An  editorial  in  the  Baltimore  Sim  dted 
the  same  speech  for  its  clarity  In  pre- 
senting the  broad  base  on  which  rests 
current  American  foreign  policy. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  May  12, 1966] 
Pboblxms  or  SraxNGTH 

'  The  broad  bases  of  present  American  for- 
eign policy  have  seldom  been  so  well  steted 
aa  President  Johnson  steted  them  yesterday 
at  Princeton  in  an  address  designed  for  the 
attention  of  the  scholarly.  Intellectual  com- 
munity. The  nation's  alms,  tbe  President 
said,  are  the  alms  which  men  of  Intellect  or- 
dinarily support  and  serve,  and  the  lessons 
we  have  learned  in  recent  years  are  lessons 
those  men  cannot  but  approve  of:  "That  a 
great  power  Influences  the  world  Just  as 
surely  when  it  withdraws  Ite  strength  as 
when  It  exercises  It;  that  aggression  must  be 
deterred  where  possible  and  met  early  when 
\indertaken;  tbat  tbe  application  of  military 
force,  when  It  becomes  necessary,  must  be 
for  limited  purposes  and  tightly  controlled." 
Our  great  power,  the  Prealdent  emphasized. 
Is  tempered  by  our  great  restraint. 

This  is  true.  But  within  ite  broad  ac 
curacy  as  an  outline  of  present  policy  there 
are  still  tbe  complicated,  painful  problems 
of  applying  tbat  piolicy  day  by  day.  even  hour 
by  hour,  in  altuations  of  xnany  degrees  of 
difficulty  and  urgency.  Where  to  draw  tba 
llmlte  of  objectives,  Jiut  when  to  witlihold 


the  uae  oT  stroigth,  or  to  withdraw  strength, 
how  to  define  purposes  precisely  and  how  to 
exercise  tight  controls  these  are  meraiy' 
some  of  the  queationa. 

Above  all  ia  tbe  problem  of  the  very  poa- 
sesslon  of  great  strongth.  Where  great 
strength  exlste.  tbere  wlU  always  be  tboae. 
engaged  in  Ite  creation  or  ite  dqiioyment; 
whoae  Impulse  Is  to  see  It  used;  and  tbai« 
will  always  be  members  of  tbe  pubUc  who 
tend  to  believe  that  great  strength  must 
make  for  large  simple  s(dutlons. 

If  the  world  was  ever  like  that,  it  Is  not 
like  tbat  today.  Tbe  Prealdent  knows  it,  as 
do  others  who  have  learned  the  bard,  new, 
historically  unorthodox  lessons  of  ovt  time. 


A  PENNSYLVANIA  FIRST:  ORDERLY 
PROVISION  OF  WATER  AND  SEW- 
AGE FACHiinES  IN  DEVELOPINQ 
URBAN  AREAS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  critical  governmental  problems 
on  the  growing  edges  of  our  suburban 
communities  is  the  assurance  of  a  safe 
and  reliable  water  supply.  The  problem 
arises  because  vKpii.  growth  in  many 
suburban  areas  is  acocnnpanied  by  reli- 
ance on  Individual  wells  and  septic  tanks 
rather  than  community  systems,  imder 
conditions  which  too  often  make  such 
reliance  dangerous,  such  as  small  lot 
size,  topography,  and  soil  which  cannot 
absorb  sewage  flow.  I  am  very  proud, 
therefore,  that  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
cently enacted  legislation  which  has 
great  potential  for  preventing  hazardous 
health  conditions  caused  by  Inadequate 
planning  and  construction  of  sewage  fa- 
cilities, and  the  Indiscriminate  use  of  In- 
dividual wells  and  septic  tanks. 

This  legislation,  known  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania Sewage  Facilities  Act-^Act  No. 
537,  Pennsylvaifiia  regular  session  1966 — 
requires  municipalities  to  submit  ofD- 
dally  ad(vted  plans  for  sewage  systems, 
and  authorises  the  department  of  health 
to  adopt  standards  for  construction  and 
installation  of  sewage  disposal  systems. 
This  Is  the  first  State  legialaticm  of  its' 
kind,  and  is  based  on  a  model  State  biU 
pr^Ntred  by  the  UJ3.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice with  the  assistance  of  a  special  ad- 
visory committee  that  included  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
govenunental  Relations,  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
National  Association  of  Counties,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Planning  Officials,  the  Nathmal 
Association  of  Home  Builders.  Water 
Systems  Council,  Conference  of  State 
Sanitary  Engineers,  and  the  Septic  Tanks 
Industry.  In  an  earlier  report  on  Tnter- 
govemmental  Re9onslblllties  for  Water 
Supply  and  Sewage  Difixisal  in  Metro- 
politan Areas,"  the  Advisory  OommlssioD 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations— ACIR 
— ^recommended  that  "letdslation  be  en-' 
acted  endowing  the  appropriate  State 
and  local  agrades  with  regulatory  au- 
thority over  individual  wells  and  septic 
tank  installations,  with  a  view  to  mini- 
mising and  limiting  their  use  to  excep- 
tional situations  consistent  with  com- 
prehensive land  use  goals."  The  model ' 
State  bill  grew  out  of  this  recommenda- 
tion.   Copies  of  the  model  State  act  and 
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the  fon  report  are  available  from  the 
ACZR  (m  request. 

The  I^ederal  OovemniMit  haa.  of 
courae*  taken  actkm  in  recent  yean  to 
assist  loeal  eommunlties  to  provide  them- 
selves with  adequate  eommunlty  waste 
disposal  tedhtlefl.  But,  essentlidly.  the 
Issue  of  water  purity  and  supply  In  our 
urhan  areas  Is  a  matter  of  community 
and  State  Initiative  and  revonslbillty. 
for  here  Is  where  the  ^ects  of  Izuulequate 
sanitary  facilities  are  first  and  meet 
^Mnpiy  felt.  Sound  planning  and  devel- 
opment of  water  supply  and  sewage  fa- 
cilities at  the  local  and  State  level  are 
essential  not  only  to  assure  availability 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  safe  water,  pre- 
vent poUutton.  dlmlnate  health  nui- 
sances and  Iiaaards,  and  conserve  ground 
water.  They  are  also  important  for  en- 
coiu-aglng  economical  and  orderly  de- 
velopment of  land  for  residential.  Indus- 
trial, and  other  purposes,  since  the  type 
and  location  of  water  and  sewage  facili- 
ties is  a  critical  detezmlnant  of  land  use. 
It  Is.  therefore.  It  seems  to  me,  a  matter 
of  nationwide  Importance  that  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  has  now 
taken  the  leadership  in  enacting  a  law 
providing  for  orderly  development  of 
ocanmunlty  sewage  systems. 

Under  the  Pennsylvania  act,  pursuant 
to  rules,  regulations,  standards,  and  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  the  State  depart- 
ment of  health,  municipalities  are  re- 
quired to  submit  to  the  depcu-tment  a 
plan  for  sewerage  syatwa&  serving  their 
jurisdictions,    llie  plan  must  delineate 
three   areas:    First,   where   eommunlty 
sewerage  systems  are  now  In  ezlstenoe; 
second,  where  community  sewage  dis- 
posal systems  are  planned  to  be  available 
within  a    10-year  period:   and.   third, 
where  community  sewage  di^oeal  sys- 
tems are  not  planned  to  be  availaUe 
within  a  10-year  period.    The  irians  must 
provide  for  orderly  extension  of  com- 
munity Intereeptor  sewers  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  needs  and  plans  of 
the  whole  area,  and  provide  for  adequate 
treatment  facilities  to  prevent  discharge 
of   untreated    or   Inadequately    treated 
sewage  or  other  waste  Into  any  watera. 
It  must  also  establish  prooedures  for  de- 
lineating and  acquiring  on  a  time  sched- 
ule necessary  rights-of-way  or  easements 
for  community  systems,  and  for  financ- 
ing construction  and  operation  of  the 
planned  community  system .    So  that  the 
system  is  not  in  conflict  with  local  and 
areawlde  comprehensive  planning,  the 
sewerage  system  plans  must  be  reviewed 
,  by  the  municipal  planning  agency  and 
any  areawlde  idanning  agency,  and  the 
results  of  the  review  transmitted  to  the 
State  health  department. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  Penn- 
sylvania will  not  only  set  standards  and 
prescribe  regulatttms.  but  will  also  pro- 
vide positive  assistance  to  localities. 
Pint,  the  State  health  department  Is  au- 
thorised to  furnish  bM?hnteal  «T«*-*finrft 
to  localitfais  In  coonttnatlng  their  «'*Hfflwl 
piana;  second,  it  offen  »«>»^hhig  grants 
to  knalitiea  to  help  flnaaee  the  ooat  of 
pnnaring  official  phms  and  enforcing  the 
plana  and  health  departBient  regulationa. 
Tbt  teeth  to  the  Panna^lvanla  law  are 
feoDd  in  the  prtnlston  f cmt  pennits  and 
Inqpeetlons.    Before  a  person  may  install 


an  individual  or  community  sewage  dis- 
posal system,  or  even  construct  a  biilld- 
Ing  in  which  such  a  system  is  to  be  in- 
stalled, he  must  obtain  a  permit  indicat- 
ing that  the  site  and  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  the  system  comply  with 
the  standards  set  f(Mth  by  the  State  de- 
partment of  health. 

Bfr.  President,  with  the  adoption  of 
effective  standards  and  procedures  by  the 
State  department  of  health,  and  the  sub- 
sequent prowration  and  ad(H>tion  of  local 
sewerage  facilities  plans,  this  new  Penn- 
sylvania act  can  provide  new  safeguards 
to  assure  that  our  communities  are  lo6t- 
ing  weQ  ahead  to  make  certahi  that  their 
citizens  wUI  get  an  adequate  supply  of 
safe  water,  and  at  the  same  time  wUI  not 
be  creating  conditions  in  the  hi^ndUng  of 
their  wastes  that  will  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  health,  economy,  and  well-being  of 
their  neighboring  eommunlties.  I  c<»n- 
mend  this  new  program  to  study  and 
adaptation  by  all  the  other  States. 


THE  STTDATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MoOEE.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  in  recent  days  several  telling 
«rticles  published  which  do  much  to 
clear  up  the  public  understanding  of  the 
situation  in  Vietnam — past,  present,  and 
future.  Insofar  as  we  can  view  the  prob- 
abilities of  future  events.  Among  these 
articles  are  two  of  particular  note,  writ- 
ten by  Senior  Editor  Amaud  de  Borch- 
grave,  of  Newsweek,  and  by  Joseph  Alsop 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Both  Mr.  de  Borchgrave's  "A  Dissent 
From  the  Dlssentere"  and  BCr.  Alsop's 
"Why  We  Can  Win  hi  Vietnam"  stand 
as  persuasive  statements  on  why  we  are 
involved  in  Indochina  and  what  we  have 
accomplished,  as  well  as  what  we  hope- 
fully can  yet  achieve.  I  ask  unanhnous 
OMisent  that  these  articles  be  printed  In 
the  Rbcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riooks. 
as  follows: 

[  From  Newsw«ek,  Jun*  S,  1966  ] 

A  DiBSXMT  FlOlC  TRX  DiaflKKTIBS 

(By  Anutud  de  Borchgnv*.  Mxilor  editor) 

(If an.— Onee  again  "gut"  questions  are 
t>eing  asked  about  the  American  commit' 
ment  in  Vietnam.  Last  week,  Newnoeek 
colomunitt  Immet  John  Hughes  gave  hit 
views  after  a  visit  to  Vietnam.  This  week. 
Senior  BMtor  Amaud  de  Borchgrave,  also 
recently  in  Vietnam,  dissenU  from  ttie 
dissenters.) 

"Vietnam  la  not  Important  to  us,"  Pro- 
t*mor  John  Kanneth  Oalbralth  aaid  re- 
cantly.  '^t  U  not  a  iMwtlon  of  freedom,  nor 
U  It  a  testing  place  of  democracy." 

The  slogans  about  why  the  U.S.  Is  In  Viet- 
nam—e.g.,  making  Soath  Vietnam  safe  for 
demoeraey— and  argoments  about  the  slo- 
gans have  oontrlbated  mightily  to  mass  con- 
fusion at  home  and  abroad.  The  rhetoric 
tends  to  obscure  both  the  fundamental  In- 
terest end  the  fundamental  Issue. 

Tlte  fundamental  Interest,  quite  simply,  is 
to  contain  the  expaoelon  of  Chinese  Oom- 
munlst  Imperialism.  As  Professor  Zblgnlew 
niawtiuM  at  Columbia  articulated  oim  of 
the  VM."*  basic  foreign  poUey  goals.  It  is  "to 
establish  International  conditions  which 
channel  the  revolutionary  changes  talcing 
Place  In  many  aodetlee  toward  oonstructlye 
ventures,  and  prevent  the  process  of  mod- 
emlaatlon    and    development    from    being 


forcibly  taken  over  by  Oommunlst  eat« 
soppoftad  by  militant  Communist  states  -^- 
ploylng  the  strategy  of  'nattonal  Ub«t«tl« 
waraT," 

The  fundamentel  Issue  Is  whether  wt 
can  find  an  effective  answer  to  this  tm 
method  of  warfare — the  device  wbcrebr 
China  and  North  Vietnam  can  expand,  ai. 
most  by  proxy,  by  promoting  a  ao-calkd 
"people's  war"  of  so-called  "national  Ubeia. 
tlon." 

And  what  we  are  trying  to  do  In  ^etnaa 
Is  to  demonstrate  that  changes  In  Aala~ 
and  elsewhere  In  the  world — are  not  to  be 
preclpiuted  by  "outside"  force.  Some  of  m 
have  forgotten  rather  quickly  that  It  ma 
not  Booth  Vietnam  that  set  out  to  atieaib 
North  Vietnam,  but  rather  the  other  wi» 
round.  What's  at  stake  for  the  tr.S.  In  Vl»2 
nam  is  not  freedom  and  democracy  tot 
South  Vietnam,  though  this  might  beoosM 
a  happy  by-iH^xluct.  The  key  point  at  t«w 
Is  whether  the  VS.  can  succeesfuUy  nstat 
and  subdue  a  war  of  "Uberatlon."  Slmliarlv 
what's  at  stake  tor  China  Is  whether  It  eaa 
prove  that  the  balance  of  power  In  the  woUt 
can  be  changed  by  tunneling  under  the  !»• 
clear  stalemate  of  the  major  powers.  F^ 
king's  chosen  Instruments  are  North  Viet- 
nam  and  the  Viet  Cong. 

Countering  a  foreign -sponsored  "peopled 
war"  la  a  terribly  complex  buslnees.  Such  s 
conflict  usuaUy  carries  a  minimum  of  ii^ 
for  the  sponsor.  It  always  is  made  to  look 
like  a  revoluUon  of  rising  expectations  against 
the  forces  of  retrogreeslon  backed  by  the  UA 
American  Intervention  is  hard  to  Justify  be- 
cause the  lineup  Is  so  confxislng,  deUberateiy 
so,  and  the  people's  grievances  Irrefutable. 

When  Senator  Hvbbxll  says,  "we  should  gg 
In  there,  win  and  get  out,"  one  cannot  hdp 
but  feel  that  he  and  mllUons  of  others  haw 
not  yet  understood  what  Vietnam  Is  aU  atxnt 
It  la  not  that  type  of  war.  Classical  wsn 
with  classical  victories  will  probably  new 
be  seen  again.  The  Communists  ane  In  Av 
the  long  haul.  And  we  should  be,  too.  "m 
other  side  wlU  not  abandon  new  methods  of 
conquest  untU  we  have  proved  them  na. 
workable. 

In  power  poUUcs— and  that  Is  stlU  the 
name  of  the  game— Unee  must  be  drawn 
somewhere,  and  If  the  t;.S.  doesn't  draw 
them,  who  else  In  the  Weetem  world  todir 
would— or  could?  The  alternative,  it  secoi 
to  me,  U  an  isolaUonlst  Portreis  Ameiloa. 
What  the  U.S.  Is  doing  In  Aalal^^  different, 
In  basic  principles,  from  what  ^e  UA  helped 
the  Kuropeans  achieve  during  the  past  two 
decades:  a  line  was  drawn  and  Rtiasla  wm 
contained  and  has  now — Ln  the  words  of 
Konrad  Adenauer — "Joined  the  ranks  of  thaw 
nations  seeking  peace  in  the  world." 

HOW  long  will  it  take  to  contain  Chins, 
coax  her  out  of  her  largely  self-imposed  Jsft* 
latlon,  and  nudge  her  Into  more  conatructtve 
endeavors?  It  could  be  another  ten  yean  « 
more.  But  evidence  Is  accumiilatlng  that  it 
might  be  shorter.  I  doubt  whether  liao 
would  be  so  obsessed  with  the  need  to  pie- 
vent  the  next  generation  from  bectxnUf 
"Khruahchevlte  revisionists"  tf  It  were  not 
already  happening.  In  an  attack  on  "antl- 
party  elements,"  China's  army  newqM^wr 
baa  warned  that  uzUess  they  are  defeated,  tt 
might  be  "perhaps  only  several  years  or  » 
decade  .  .  .  before  a  counter-revolutionary 
restoration  on  a  national  scale  Inevltabtf 
occurred." 

No  other  government  in  the  world  is  ran 
by  such  an  old  group  of  men.  The  aversgi 
age  of  the  PoUtburo  Is  68;  of  the  much  largw 
Central  Committee,  61.  And  the  next  gen- 
eration Is  already  asking  question,  if  only 
In  the  innermost  recesses  of  their  subcon- 
scious, questions  about  a  seemingly  Inter* 
mlnaUe  series  of  foreign  policy  reverses  tbst 
stretch  from  the  Congo  to  Indonesia. 

Two  years  after  Premier  Chou  Xi^-Ial  toursd 
Black  Africa  as  a  liberating  hero,  one  black 
African  country  after  another  Is  expelllnf 
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Cbloese  operatives  and/or  aev^^ng  relations 
vlthPeklng.  i 

captured  documimta  have  itow  produeed 
the  evidence  that  It  was  on  Inst  mettons  Itom 
Inking  that  the  Oommunlst  |>irty  tried  to 
(rise  power  In  Indonesia  last  :  aU.  'And  the 
osuing  bloodbath  of  revenge  4g&i'ut  Com- 
Bunlsm  has  made  the  Vietnam  i^  eeem  mild 
by  comparison.  Indonesia  was  a  deadly  blow 
to  PeUng'B  strategy  In  6outh«4*t  Asia:  the 
Isrgest  Oommunlst  party  In  the  aon-Gommu- 
nlst  world  lies  destroyed.  We  how  see  Indo- 
nesia negotiating  an  end  to  Itsitnlllt^  con- 
trontatlon  with  Malaysia.  i  j 

Other  Asian  countries  have  dsawn  a  lesson 
tiom  China's  faUures  In  Afrlcaiand  the  Par 
Isst,  and  the  American  commlti^aent  In  Vlet- 
Dim  has  helped  to  convlncM  them  that 
Ohlna's  brand  of  Communism  |s  not  neces- 
HTlly  the  wave  of^he  future.  { Indeed,  there 
li  a  world  of  difference 
Allan  leaders  say'fmbllcly 
ooocede  privately.  One  of 
government  oSlclala  told  me 
up  In  Vietnam  we  wlU 
to  double  our  military 
Himalayas."  No  sooner  said 
"hat  for  the  record  I  will  go  on  saying  you 
muBt  get  out  of  Vietnam 


most 


what  some 

what  they 

la's  highest 

"If  you  give 

bably  have 

nee    In    the 

n  he  added. 


Burma  Is  another  case  In 


goon  recently,   Uu   Shao-chl.   the   Chinese 


ehief  of  state,  could  not  get : 
not  noted    for    their    pro-/ 


tt.    In  Ran- 


I  leaders, 
lean    senti- 


ments, to  sign  a  Joint  declaraliim  condenm- 
Ing  the  UjS.  for  Its  actions  In  metnam. 

For  China — and  Its  veteran  leaders  of  the 
Long  March — Vietnam  is  the  truclal  test  of 
Uao's  theories.  It  Is  also  Chlnik's  big  chance 
to  wreck  America's  entire  poettlon  In  Asia. 
U  we  hold  our  ground  and  Communist  ex- 
pension  la  blocked — as  It  was  In  Malaya — 
the  Chinese  will  have  suffered  another  ma- 
jor foreign-policy  setback.  Thb  dogmaa  wUl 
be  shattered  once  and  for  aU  and  we  may 
kt  last  look  forward  to  change  in  Peking. 

If  we  give  in,  what  Incentive  will  there 
bt  for  China  to  change?  'We  wtould  probably 
bave  to  start  all  over  again  two  4r  three  years 
bence,  perhaps  in  ThaUand,  wtJch  Is  neither 
abetter  time  nor  a  better  place]  I 

Policymakers  In  China  and  NOrth  Vietnam 
are  convinced  that  the  U.S.  dtinestlo  front 
wUl  eventually  crack.  Tbejf]  have  seen 
thousands  parade  in  front  qI  the  White 
Bouse,  some  of  them  waiving  tte  Viet  Cong 
colon.  They  know  that  the'  Republicans 
u«  already  mobilizing  to  maklo  an  Issue  of 
the  war.  They  can  see  mounldng  criticism 
igainst  a  grovrlng  conmiitment  In  a  war  that 
Americans  are  told  can  only  laid  In  stale- 
mate. They  have  read  In  The  New  York 
limes  that  "there  Is  broad  agi  nment  about 
Vietnam  in  the  U.S.  .  .  .  nazitoly  that  the 
country  wants  out,  and  Its  representatives 
to.  Washington  know  It  and  agree,  but  It 
must  be  an  honorable  out."  !they  also  see 
the  slippage  in  President  Johnsan's  Vletiuun 
"ntingB."  And  they  have  Justl  beard  Bepre- 
■entative  MxanMO.  Rivxas,  tli4  influential 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Ekervlces  Com- 
mittee, say:  "We  may  hav«  to  make  a 
dtdslon  damn  soon"  about  whether  to  pull 
oat  altogether.  Peking,  wbloliigoeB  on  de- 
pteting  the  United  SUtes  as  nelng  on  the 
wge  of  despair,  undoubtedly!  brieves  that 
In  another  year  or  two  TJJ3.  ilubllc-opinlon 
pressure  to  get  out  wlU  have  [grown  to  the 
Potnt  where  it  won't  care  wheiner  the  "out" 
It  "honorable"  or  not.  I  i 

Vietnam  has  been  publicly '  debated  for 
months.  I  have  Jxist  toured  college  oam- 
posee  around  the  0.S.  BesidM  the  notion 
■i>*red  by  only  a  mlntiscule  frsetlon  of  stu- 
teits  and  faculty,  that  we  shoud  simply  get 
tedi  Into  our  boats  and  planesj^id  pull  out, 
BO  alternatives  were  even  suMssted.  Most 
■••■n  to  realize  there  Is  Uttle  cniuice  of  peace 
talks  untu  there  to  a  diange  oi  (heart  on  the 
oQier  side.  I 

Time  Is  not  necessarily  on  i  China's  side. 
1^  more  China  advances  sdctntlflcally  and 


eoonomlcaUy.  the  giMter  tke  schism  between 
die-hard  dogaatists  and  those  who  have  to 
gat  on  with  the  Job  of  raanlag  a  huge  coun- 
try efllclently  and  coming  to  terms  with  the 
noodem  world.  The  passing  of  the  revolu- 
tionary mystique  wUl  mean  the  new  genera- 
tion will  have  to  open  the  window,  Just  as 
RussUdid. 

"Therapy  for  Peking's  preeent  almost  para^- 
nold  state  of  mind,"  writes  Harvard's  John 
K.  Fatrbank  "must  follow  the  usual  lines  of 
therapy:  it  must  lead  the  rulers  of  China 
gradually  Into  different  channels  of  experi- 
ence untu  by  degrees  they  rsshape  their  pic- 
ture at  the  world  and  their  place  In  it." 

The  claim  is  often  made  Chat  there  to  no 
praottcal  alternative  to  the  eventual  takeover 
of  South  Vietnam  by  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
muntots:  that  the  NLF  to  truly  a  TiaM«>TiBl 
movement  In  tune  with  the  aspirations  of 
the  people;  that  we  are  stlU  losing  ground 
mllltarUy;  and  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
dont  want  us.  Such  misrepresentations  get 
bandied  around  as  "fact"  by  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Intellectual  community. 

If  Communism  to  so  popular,  why  has  the 
Viet  Cong  felt  It  necessary  to  assassinate 
more  than  20,000  local  oOlciato?  Three  lead- 
ers of  the  National  Students  Association  of 
America  have  returned  from  Vietnam  report- 
ing they  found  no  sympathy  for  the  NLF 
among  Vietnamese  students.  If  the  NLF  to 
the  embodiment  of  national  aspirations  and 
its  victory  inevitable,  how  doee  one  explain, 
as  Buddhist  leadws  never  tire  of  pointing 
out,  that  no  one  of  prominence  has  Joined 
the  cause?  If  the  NLF  to  indigenous  to  the 
South,  how  does  one  explain  that  it  was 
created  and  to  now  controlled  by  Le  Ouan. 
after  Bb  Ohl  Mlnh  the  most  powerful  Com- 
munist leader  in  Hanoi? 

If  we  are  not  doing  immeasurably  better 
militarily,  how  does  one  explain  tlaat  Com- 
muntot  defectors  for  the  first  are  now  disclos- 
ing their  unit  locations  and  »waM»Tig  UJB. 
forces  to  go  In  and  hit  them  when  they  least 
expect  it?  Or  that  defectors,  untU  the  recent 
political  oristo  slowed  up  military  operations, 
were  nuxnlng  at  the  rate  of  36,000 
a  year  (up  from  6,000  In  1964  and  11.000  in 
1866)  ?  Or  that  both  prisoners  and  defectors, 
taken  In  widely  scattered  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, say  they  are  physically  exhausted,  always 
on  the  move,  with  no  campllres  allowed  at 
night,  little  food  and  haphaaard  suppUes? 
Or  that  a  recent  survey  taken  among  600 
prisoners  showed  that  only  80  percent  be- 
lieved in  a  VC  victory  against  70  percent  a 
year  ago? 

Little  noted  In  the  VB.  press  earlier  tbto 
year  was  growing  evidence  of  indecision  in 
Hanoi.  An  article  by  Defense  Mlntoter  Gen- 
eral Oli^  revealed  considerable  bewUderment 
over  vrtiat  be  called  the  new  factor  of  limit- 
less American  power  which  be  concedes,  in 
retrospect,  thwarted  the  Viet  Cong  of  im- 
minent victory  last  year.  American  accelera- 
tion of  the  conflict,  he  warned,  has  "con- 
fronted the  Vietnamese  people  vrlth  a  very 
serious  situation  and  the  urgent  task  of 
mobilizing  and  consolidating  all  the  people  to 
fight  on."  Olap  also  admitted  that  victory 
over  the  United  States  was  a  long  way  off 
when  the  North  Vietnam  general  wrote  that 
"Americans  have  great  military  potential,  are 
extremely  stubborn,  cruel  and  euimlng  and 
know  how  to  draw  lessons  quickly  from  ex- 
perience to  contrive  even  fiercer  •  •  •  fight- 
ing methods." 

PoUtlcaUy.  however,  the  pessimists  claim 
we  are  back  to  sqtiare  one.  They  argue  that 
the  coming  elections  are  disaster  Incarnate, 
as  Inherently  absurd  as  an  lonesco  ptoy,  and 
that  they  will  be  followed  by  a  neutraUst 
govertunenit  that  wlU  go  through  the  mo- 
tions of  proclaiming  its  antl-Communlsm 
and  at  the  same  time  thank  the  VS.  for  its 
senlces  whUe  making  dear  <ruiey  srs  no 
longer  required.  ',>». 

I  personally  see  the  rapid  poSttcal  evolu- 
tlon  as  a  drive  to  rassseil  Vietnamese  sov. 


erelgBty.    Feenter  Xy  and  his  fellow 

erato  (and  attmm:Xia.  advtasrs).  quite  unwit- 
tingly, have  lamped  tti«  various  raUgloiM 
groups  tO'  surface  as  the  trae  spokssmsn  for 
the  people.  Thto  to  ^mtliniHy  a  healthy  d»> 
velt^ment.  Tlie  BuddhlaU  (about  60  per- 
cent of  the  population)  are  Indeed  an  In- 
digenous Doovemant.  TTkisj  have  no  love  for 
the  West  in  general  and  the  V£.  In  par- 
tloiUar — but  they  have  no  iiae  for  Peking  or 
Hanoi  either.  Their  leaders  have  said  over 
and  over  again  that  no  OaoamtuUst  party  In 
Asia  oan  Uve  in  hazmony  with  other  poUttoal 
parUes.  Tha  Isat  tUng  tbey  want  to  for 
the  UjS.  to  leave  or  stop  aghttng  the  Viet 
Ooxif  untu  tbey  are  sure  ol  a  secure.  Inde- 
pendent. IntemattooaUy  guaranteed  futura. 

The  Buddhists  would  like  to  beooaia  ttw 
nucleus  for  a  popular  majority  that  m4g>i4 
aerve  as  the  basto  for  an  hooorablo  setUa- 
ment.  And  when  and  If  negotlattons  do  get 
underway  with  the  Viet  Cong,  their  only  high 
card  to  Amerlca'a  preeenoe.  Antl-Amertaan- 
Ism.  therefore,  to  worrisome,  not  alarming. 

The  big  question  In  my  mind  to  whether 
the  American  people  will  have  tha  patlenoe. 
the  staying  power  and  the  tar-alghtsdnsaa 
not  to  hand  COdna's  present  leaders  sqom- 
thing  they  could  misconstrue  ss  a  victory 
after  an  unbrokm  line  of  setbacks  at  boina 
and  abroad.  During  thto  holding  and  wait- 
ing period,  we  ooold  do  a  lot  worse  than- 
heed  the  Prestdentt's  appeal  to  "come  to- 
gether  as  a  people  and  as  nation"  to  sup. 
port  the  government's  policy. 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post] 
WST  Ws  Cah  Wnr  ZK  VtBmaK 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

In  Vietnam,  greet  nxmibers  of  Amt^ina^n^ 
are  now  committed  to  a  war  which  very  few 
Americans  even  begin  to  imderstand.  Most 
of  us,  of  oourse,  have  a  fair  understanding  of 
the  Issues  our  troops  are  fighting  for,  but  only 
a  tiny  minority  understand  the  war  Itself.    . 

Thto  has  struck  me  with  moreaslng  force 
after  every  one  of  my  more  recent  vtolts  to 
Vietnam — and  I  have  been  there  16  t»mi^ 
since  196S.  People  talk  about  other  matters 
such  as  the  chope  and  changes  of  polltlca  m 
Saigon,  whers  the  oommnnlsts  might  man- 
age an  eventual  vlctory^-although.I  do  not 
think  they  will.  No  one  ever  mentions  the 
fairly  desperate  combat  problems  that  now* 
face  the  Vtet  Cong,  No  one  analysee  the 
preeent  strategy  of  our  brilliant  field  com- 
mander in  Vietnam,  Oen.  William  C.  West- 
moreland. No  one  refers  In  any  way  to  what' 
to  currently  happening  on  the  battlefield. 
Yet  the  battlelteld  to  where  our  own  beet 
hope  of  victory  Ilee. 

The  whole  pattern  of  the  fighting,  as  It 
happens,  to  stlu  determined  by  an  almost 
successful  gamble  that  the  Communists  »r«ftde 
to  win  the  war  last  year.  Hence  we  must 
backtrack  a  bit  at  the  outset  In  order  to  see 
the  timing,  the  nature  and  the  risks  of  thto 
enormous  Viet  Cong  gamble,  to  make  what 
hi^pened  reasonably  camprehenslble. 

Many  normally  well-informed  jMrsons  still 
beUeve  that  a  Oommunlst  guerrilla  move- 
ment like  the  Viet  Cong  to  arwr,t*;hirxg  gpaa- 
taneous— halfway,   let   us   say,   between    a 
misguided  patriotic  society  and  a  nation- 
wide gao^e  of  cops-and-robbers.    Trom  their 
first  obscure  guerrilla  origins,  however,  the  ' 
Viet  Oong  have  been  a  second  government  ot 
South  Vietnam,  and  they  still  are.    Further- 
more— and  liere   to  the  Importsnt  points 
thto  clandestine  Oommunlst  second  gorcm- 
ment  has  aU  the  fiscal,  economic,  manpower 
and  other  problems  that  plague  any  normal^ 
government.   Since  thto  to  also  a  govemnunt" 
at  war,  the  V.O.  eecond  government's  blggaat 
problem  to  naturally  to  recruit,  eq\dp  and 
maintain  Its  armed  forces.    Thto  has  always* 
been  the  biggest  problem,  and  Its  dUBcultlss 
caused  the  Viet  Cong  gamble  already  msn- 
Uoned,  which  was  decided  on  Iq  late  IMg 
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tbc  coup  d'atat  acmlna*  Sooth  VU^ 
PrwidMit  Kgo  Dlnh  Dtam. 

Bouth  Vtotnam  In  tbe  nuniaer  of  1968  waa 
«  country  In  which  vrtrj  provlnoe  bad  Its 
own  cItU  war,  with  th«  Saigon  govammant 
cmxtroUlng  the  provlnelal  o^ltala  and  a  food 
many  TUlagaa,  with  the  V.O.  aaeoad  govom- 
mant  ocmtroIUnc  a  good  many  othar  vlllaeaa, 
and  with  troopa  of  hoth  sides  In  tba  flsld 
averywhcra.  By  that  tlma,  thare  was  a  Vlat 
Oong  proTlnelal  battalion  of  about  500  man 
operating  in  each  M  Vlatnam's  4S  prorlnoea. 
There  was  a  Vlat  Ooog  dlatrlet  company  of 
about  ISO  men  operating  In  each  of  at  least 
250  of  ttia  admlnlstratlTe  dlstrlets  into  which 
the  proTlneaa  aia  snbdlTldad.  And  In  each 
of  aararal  thousand  V.C.-oontroUad  ▼Ulagas 
and  bamlata.  than  was  a  Vlat  Cong  gnarrlUa 
band  of  ao  or  80  man  to  maintain  local 
diadpUna  and  to  harass  friends  at  the  aatab- 
llshed  goremment  In  nalghborlng  vUlagas 
and  hamlets.  All  these  V.C.  soldiers — about 
50.000  In  the  local  forcea  and  110.000  In  the 
guerrilla  bands,  or  approximately  100,000  man 
In  all — ^bad  to  be  paid  and  armed  and  kept 
■uppUad  with  ammunition  and  much  othar 
material,  and  all  but  the  minority  of  strictly 
part-tlma  guarrlUaa  had  to  be  provided  with 
rations  aa  well.  Salarlea  and  rations  also  had 
to  be  found  for  tans  of  thousands  of  Vlat 
Cong  In  essentially  civilian  oocupatkms. 
ranging  upward  from  humble  couriers  and 
tax  collectors,  through  secret  policemen  and 
tka  paraonnal  of  the  medical  servloea,  to  the 
awa-lnspirlng  members  of  the  Communist 
Party's  central  committee  for  South  Vietnam 
In  their  remote  Jungle  lair  near  the  Cam- 
bodian border. 

In  addition,  this  second  geremment  wis 
deeply  engaged  In  a  big  and  costly  program 
of  military  public  works.  The  rule  books  for 
guerrilla  war,  written  by  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
his  remarkable  Vietnam  Communist  pupU. 
Oen.  Vo  Nguyen  Qlap,  lay  down  an  absolute 
raqulraments  for  gueirtUa  main  bases  In 
uaas  Immune  to  penetration  by  hostile 
troc^.  The  mountainous  Jungle-covered 
and  swampy  tracts  of  South  Vietnam  pro- 
vide splendid  terrain  for  many  such  main- 
baaa  areas.  But  barracks,  hospitals  and 
niunerous  othar  facUltlaa  had  to  be  secretly 
built  wlthJn  these  fastnesses.  Wherever  the 
ground  wm  suitable,  the  main  bases  also 
had  to  ba  fortified  by  an  almost  Inconceivably 
antllke  program  of  digging  and  tunneling; 
and  although  corvie  labor  from  V.C.-con- 
trolled  vfllagea  was  iised  for  this  purpose,  tba 
hundrada,  even  thouaanda  of  men  in  the 
eoroiet  at  toast  had  to  be  given  rations  while 
away  from  home.  Finally,  all  the  main  basea 
had  to  ba  praatocked  with  medical  suppllea, 
ammunition  and  food.    This  was  an  enor- 

ground  cache  found  laat  jw,  for  Inatanca,  *Sjwfc  recruited,  armed  and  trained 

contained  no  less  than  3.000  tons  of  rice. 

Slttce  tha  eaoha  was  In  a  huge  hole  ap- 

proaohabto  only  by  a  narrow  timnel,  all  this 

rlca  had  evldantly  been  carried  In  on  men's 

baeksk  bagful  by  bagful. 

Karly  in  IMS,  moreover,  the  first  main 
forcea— their  nature  will  be  explained  in  a 
moment— had  begim  to  be  mobilised  in  the 
maln-baaa  areas.  Therefore,  long  before 
Dlcm  waa  assaaalnated  tn  November.  1888, 
the  Viet  Cong  leaders  had  to  meet  a  pretty 
impoalng  total  budget.  Their  clandestine 
Moond  gorarsmant  than  controlled  no  mora 
than  about  four  alUlon  of  the  total  South 
Vtetnamaaa  population  of  17  mlUton.  Few 
legally  •stabllBhad  govamments  of  oountriea 
having  only  four  million  patqda  managa  to 
ksap  more  than  160,000  man  undar  arms  at 
all  tlmai,  even  if  thalr  aQMlars  are  paid  tha 
marast  ptttanca.  aa  are  tha  aoidlata  of  the 
Vlat  CoBg. 

Sueh  waa  tha  position  whan  tha  IXam 
nglma  waa  broMght  down  by  an  army  ooup, 
and  almoat  tha  sotira  structure  of  govem- 
mant  control  abruptly  came  to  pieces,  for  a 
«hU^  la  almoat  every  province.    The  Vlat 


Oong  ware  tbua  enabled  to  auiga  forward 
a»aiywliaia,  and  thla  lad  to  the  dadalon  to 
begin  organising  main  foroaa  on  a  really  big 
scale. 

Like  everything  alaa  tha  Viet  Cong  had 
done  up  to  that  time,  the  move  to  organise 
the  main  forces  waa  strictly  In  accordance 
with  tha  rule  lxx>ks  at  Chairman  Mao  and 
Oen.  Olap.  Main  forces  (tha  claasHlcatton  la 
Mao  Tsa-tung^)  bear  little  reaamblance  to 
the  simple  guerrilla  bands  that  almoat  erery- 
on«  en^risloos  when  the  Viet  Cong  are  men- 
tioned, lliey  also  differ  sharply  from  tha 
local  f oroea— tha  provincial  battaUona  and 
district  companies,  irtilch  are  already  wall 
above  tha  guerrilla  level — ^for  the  main  forcea 
have  no  permanent  regional  attachments, 
and  their  units  are  much  larger  and  more 
heavily  armed.  In  fact,  they  almoat  exactly 
reaamlde  regular  troops  in  a  regular  army. 
Aoootdlng  to  the  Mao-Olap  rules,  these  main 
forcea  have  two  functions :  to  help  the  local 
forcea  and  guarrlllas  increase  the  pressure 
everywhere,  until  the  established  govern- 
ment is  visibly  hanging  on  the  ropes;  and 
then  to  strike  the  knockout  blows  In  big  set- 
piece  battles  like  that  which  finished  off 
the  n-ench  at  Dlenbienpbu. 

Witn  more  than  160,000  men  already  under 
arms,  and  with  the  additional  organization 
of  somettiing  like  a  brand-new  regular  army 
now  decided  upon,  the  V.C.  second  govern- 
ment otiTlously  had  its  work  cut  out.  At  the 
outset,  all  went  easily  enough.  In  the  secret 
maln-baae  areaa,  with  thalr  palm-thatched 
barracks,  thalr  deep-dug.  Jungle-hidden  forti- 
fications and  their  painfully  accumulated 
supply  oachea,  large  numbers  of  Viet  Oong 
cadrea  and  recrulta  were  now  assembled  for 
regimental  training.  The  new  main-force 
reg^ents  had  a  strength  of  around  1,500 
men  each.  In  design  they  were  roughly 
omparable  to  regular  light-Infantry  regi- 
ments of  30  or  40  years  ago,  and  they  had 
the  capability  of  being  Joined  together  In 
light-infantry  divisions  for  the  knockout 
blows  that  were  expected  later.  Each  regi- 
ment was  given  an  attached  porter  battalion 
of  about  500  men  to  handle  its  local  supply 
and  transport.  To  get  all  these  men,  recruit- 
ing waa  stepped  up  In  all  the  V.C.  areas  of 
South  Vietnam.  A  majra-  expansion  of  the 
supidy  movement  from  North  Vietnam,  down 
the  Bo  Chi  Mlnh  trail  and  along  the  sea- 
smugglars'  routes,  waa  also  undertaken  to 
provide  the  new  regtanenta  with  their  57 
mm.  recollless  rifles,  heavy  mcxtars,  anti- 
aircraft gtins  and  other  crew-served  weapons. 
And  many  more  specially  trained  cadres  were 
brought^down  from  the  Communist  Ncuth 
tojMBamt  offlcers  and  nonooms. 

m  New  Tear's  Day  of  1964,  at  least  five  of 
tha  new  main-force  regiments  already  had 

By  this 
time,  too,  because  of  their  poat-Dlem  surge, 
the  Viet  Cong  controlled  perhapa  five  million 
to  six  million  people.  Kven  so.  however,  the 
second  government's  base  In  the  country- 
side— the  Viet  Cong  infrastructiire,  as  our 
Intelligence  offlcers  call  it — was  still  too  small 
to  support  the  ambltloua  military  super- 
structure that  was  planned.  To  complete 
the^ Ian,  the  maaks  had  to  be  dropped.  This 
waa  the  Viet  Cong  gamble.  If  Oen.  Weet- 
moraland's  strategy  attains  the  hoped-for 
reaulta.  thla  dropping  of  the  masks  will  be 
remembered  aa  the  moment  when  the  Viet 
Cong  began  to  lose  the  war.  But  It  did  not 
look  that  way  at  the  time. 

UntU  1964  the  Viet  Cong  had  always  worn 
two  maaks — one  to  deceive  people  abroad, 
the  other  for  tha  South  Vletnameae  them- 
selvaa.  For  foreign  eyea,  they  had  worn  the 
mask  of  an  Indigenous  movement  of  social 
dlaoontant.  However,  as  early  as  1956.  Le 
Duan.  now  first  secretary  of  the  Communist 
party  of  North  Vietnam,  had  gone  south  to 
make  preparationa  for  the  beginning  of  guer- 
rilla war.  with  the  aid  of  many  thousands  of 
eadzaa  whom  the  Oommunlst  govammant  In 


tha  North  had  ordered  to  go  underground  te 
tba  Sooth  when  tha  Fteneh  war  ended  la 
1964.  Ptom  Lc  Duan's  arrival  onward  all  th* 
higher  direction  of  the  V.C.  had  come  fn^ 
Hanoi.  The  northern  Communist  govci^ 
ment  had  also  provided  large  quantities  of 
military  equipment  and  had  aeeretly  snt 
further  tena  of  thousands  of  cadres  to  the 
South  to  aid  and  guide  the  struggle  then. 
But  all  this  was  hidden  well  enough  that 
thoaa  who  wlahed  could  go  on  claiming  tlMt 
thU  was  "Just  a  clvU  war." 

The  other  mask,  worn  to  deceive  the  siai* 
pie  people  of  South  Vietnam,  was  vastly  nxm 
important  and  valuable  to  the  V.C.  This  -mu 
tha  maak  of  amiable  agrarian  reformen— t^ 
same  mask  that  the  Chlneae  Communis^ 
had  worn  with  such  success  imtll  they  got 
control  of  China.  Until  the  critical  period 
wa  are  now  examining,  the  Viet  Cong  also 
wore  tbU  mask  with  great  success,  thereby 
gaining  rather  solid  popular  support  in  thslr 
"liberated  areas"  and  serloiisly  softening  np 
every  contested  area.  The  success  ulti- 
mately depended,  however,  on  sometbli^ 
much  more  important  than  Communist 
propaganda  or  V.C.  land  reform.  It  d*. 
pended  on  a  convincing  pretense  of  govera^ 
ment  by  consent,  which  was  impossible  with- 
out a  considerable  degree  of  real  conMut 
To  gain  this  degree  of  consent,  the  Viet  Coi^ 
promised  the  peasants,  again  and  again  sad 
with  utmost  emphasis,  that  there  would  Im 
no  V.C.  taxation  and  no  V.C.  conscription. 

These  promises  were  approximatMy  kept 
until  the  year  1964.  Devious,  even  crutl, 
tricks  were  often  resorted  to,  of  course.  A 
potential  recruit's  government  identity  card 
would  be  stolen,  for  example,  and  he  would 
then  be  frightened  into  volunteering  by 
warnings  that  the  government  police  would 
shoot  him  as  a  Commiulst  if  they  mr 
picked  him  up.  Or  an  obstinate  noncontrib- 
utor  to  the  Viet  Cong  war  cheet  would  )» 
"struggled  with"  by  V.C.  cadres  before  aU  tht 
people  of  hU  village,  and  if  this  public  brain- 
washing did  not  get  results,  he  might  tbea 
be  shot  in  the  back  of  the  neck  as  a  "spy  for 
the  reactionaries  and  imperialists."  But  ta 
the  main,  the  V.C.  military  outfits  really 
were  manned  by  volimteers,  which  made  tbs 
average  outfit  both  tough  and  highly  moti- 
vated. And  in  the  main,  besides  road  tolls, 
market  tolls  and  the  like,  the  V.C.  tax  col- 
lectors  only  asked  the  people  of  the  vlllaga 
for  "voluntary  contributions, "  which  mesat 
that  the  burden  on  the  peasantry  was  Ilgkt 
and  easily  bearable. 

The  trouble  was  that  this  semivoluntaiy 
system  reached  its  limit  with  the  creation  of 
the  first  five  or  six  main-force  regiments,  u 
did  the  system  of  largely  concealed  aid  aai 
direction  from  the  North.  If  the  masks  wen 
retained,  enough  men  and  resources  to  com- 
plete the  war  plan  simply  could  not  be  se- 
cured, and  both  masks  were  therefore  boldly 
and  simultaneously  dropped.  Beginning  la 
1964,  all  the  main  forces  smd  many  of  tbs 
provincial  battalions  were  completely  rs- 
equipped  with  the  new  7.64  mm.  famUy  of 
Chinese-made  weapons,  which  required  • 
supply  movement  from  North  Vietnam  too 
big  to  be  hidden  any  longer.  At  the  saist 
time,  preparations  also  began  for  the  even* 
tual  invaalon  of  the  South  by  complete  uslti 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  regular  annj. 
Thus  the  pretense  waa  abandoned  that  tbli 
waa  "Just  a  civil  war."  At  the  same  tlma 
and  Incomparably  more  Important,  the  pr^ 
tense  of  governing  by  consent  waa  also  qoUs 
ruthlessly  abandoned. 

The  repeated  Viet  Cong  promises  tbat 
there  would  be  no  V.C.  taxation  and  no  VA 
conscription  became  dead  lettera.  Taxes  wan 
sternly  impoaed  on  the  pet^e  of  the  villagw 
Quarter  by  quarter  the  Viet  Cong  Increased 
these  levies  until  they  became  cruelly  bur- 
densome. Universal  military  service  was  prv 
claimed  for  all  malea  from  18  to  36.  As  tba 
manhunt  progressed,  the  Viet  Cong  prs* 
gangs  b«|an  rofundlng  up  b(^  of  14  or  1^ 
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All  this  was  a  gigantic  ganiH(  i.  for  the  V.C. 
lisd  now  broken  the  first  and  moat  sacred 
rule  of  Mao  Tae-tung:  Pop\ilar  support  of 
tbe  guerrilla  movement  must  never  be  en- 
dangered until  tha  final  vleibry.  But  tha 
Banol  leaders  and  the  V.C.  ^h  command 
dearly  believed  that  the  gamMe  oould  n«v«r 
go  sour,  almply  because  they  Ittere  so  certain 
of  an-  early  victory — after  which,  of  course, 
sny  grumbling  in  the  vlllageaj  Oould  be  dealt 
with  by  secret  police.  ' 

To  Insure  the  expected  victory,  they 
brought  off  a  feat  probably  without  parallel. 
Although  they  were  still  no  more  than  the 
second  government  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
Viet  Cong  between  January,  1 1964.  and  the 
early  spring  of  1966  wrung  p-om  the  un- 
happy vlllagea  enough  men  a^  resources  to 
increase  the  V.C.  main  forces  ta  24  regiments, 
complete  with  porter  battalloiu,  or  the  equi- 
valent of  eight  army  dlvislMta.  Kven  so, 
this  was  not  enough  to  meet 'ibe  war  plan's 
requirements.  Hence  the  sM^ond  govem- 
meht  undertook  the  conalderule  furthn-  re- 
sponsibility of  maintaining  and  i»x>vldlng 
porter  battalions  for  two  oomBleta  divisions 
of  the  North  Vletnamaas  regmar  army,  ths 
836th  and  the  304th,  which  o^tertly  Invaded 
South  Vietnam  in  ute  1964  uid  early  1965. 
By  tbe  spring  of  1965.  thcfMors,  besldss 
100,000  troops  In  the  V.C.  lonal  forces  and 
guerrilla  bands,  the  second  gomnment  oould 
boast  a  main-force  army  of  qhe  strength  oC 
10  Ught-lnfantry  divisions.  lAnd  this  new 
srmy,  with  its  porter  battallAns  and  longer 
range  supply  detachments,  numbered  close  to 
80,000  men.  The  achlevemeni  jwas  astonlah- 
ing,  but  the  price  was  heny.  One 
imagine  the  Viet  Cong  finan^  mlnist 
tbey  have  one.  even  If  his  nans  to  not  pub- 
llcly  known — groaning  when  ne  learned  the 
true  scope  of  the  main-force  irogram.  And 
one  can  all  but  hear  his  oollea|uee  airily  tell- 
ing him  not  to  worry,  becaiiM  victory  waa 
Just  arotmd  the  comer.  { 

It  Lb  almoat  unknown  In  AmlBrlca,  but  the 
truth  to  that  a  Viet  Cong  vlcury  really  waa 
Just  around  the  comer  in  tha  |ate  q>ring  of 
last  year,  montha  after  the 
been  supposedly  saved  by 
aon's  decision  to  bomb  M 
Throughout  the  spring  of  1 
whole  South  Vietnamese  »imf 


tuatlon  had 

t  John- 

Vtotnam. 

almost  the 

waa  firmly 


pinned  down  In  the  provinceai  by  the  uisenC 
nqulremanta  of  local  defeitoe.  In  thoss 
tpting  months  almost  the  Iwhoto  of  ths 
army's  slender  mobUe  reserve.  X3  Sooth  Vl«t> 
namese  ranger  and  Marine  Mttallona.  WM 
also  being  chewed  up  by  nuv  maln-focoe 
regiments.  By  mld-Jime,  afiir  tbe  bloody 
light  at  Dong  Xoai,  about  M  miles  from 
Saigon,  only  three  of  the  gofomment's  re- 
serve battalions  remained  Inj  jgood  combat 
trim.  Me<mwhUe.  the  Viet  Cong  had  an  un- 
committed central  reserve  eqjiilvalant  to  at 
least  five  divisions  in  their  ma4n-baas  areaa. 
No  reserves  on  one  side.  stroW  rsserves  on 
the  other,  meant,  of  course.  &at  ths  V.O. 
oould  win  province  after  pftMuae  by  concen- 
trating in  heavUy  superior  S^C9  wherever 
they  chose  to  do  ao.  In  thi^  manner  they 
could  count  on  rolling  up  South  Vtotnam 
like  a  carpet  before  the  aummariended.  Then 
President  Johnson  upset  thai  calculations 
by  ordering  tha  oommltment  9t  VJB.  troops 
on  a  big  scale.  ' 

Thto  ordar  had  all  the  eloo^ts  of  a  brll- 
UanUy  successful.  If  wholly  Unintentional, 
■fflbuah,  and  like  every  good  i  ihbush.  In  the 
flnt  place,  it  was  a  Mxnptote  si  i^prlse.  There 
had  been  an  earlier  surprise  |ln  February, 
when  the  Prealdant  gave  the  irdar  to  bomb 
the  North  after  the  Vtot  Cong  attack  on  Hm 
n«iku  barracka.  But  thto  miond  surprise 
*u  quite  ss  complste  as  ths  fltM,  and  it  was 
^  rnore  terrlbto.  [ 

Nor  waa  thto  aU.  Effectlm  ambuahers 
most  never  attadt  ths  hsad  of  A  colomn,  nor 
hold  their  firs  tutU  ths  oolum  a  has  pssnsil 
•Ither  way,  some  of  tha  enam  f  i««f"nn  may 
**^pe.  But  to  open  firs  on  thf  ^aUkUe  od  ths 
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Qolumn  insures  that  the  ambusheea  can 
neitber  advance  nor  retreat,  but  must  stand 
and  fight  and  be  annlhllat^id.  It  waa  thto 
affect  that  Prealdent  Johnaon'a  order  imwlt- 
tlngly  achieved. 

In  order  to  see  why  thto  was  so.  It  to  only 
nsoessary  to  consider  what  would  have  hap- 
pansd  if  the  President  had  committed  Antsr- 
ioan  coonbat  troops  In  Vietnam  rather  mora 
than  a  year  earlier,  when  the  Pentagon  first 
urged  him  to  do  so.  In  that  spring  of  196^ 
the  harsheet  and  most  burdensome  pwtod 
of  the  second  government's  main-force  pro- 
gram stlU  lay  in  the  future,  and  the  Vtot 
Cong  had  barely  begim  to  drop  their  masks. 
It  would  still  not  have  been  too  late  for  a 
convincing  reassumption  of  the  Viet  Cong 
maak  of  agrarian  reformers,  with  no  need 
for  heavy  tazea  or  press-ganged  conscripts. 
The  V.C.  oould  therefore  have  pulled  back 
and  dug  In  for  many  more  years  of  leas  in- 
tensive war,  on  the  classical,  slowly  OTOSive. 
elusive  guerrilla  pattern  that  they  \mder- 
stand  so  well.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
tlito  to  precisely  what  the  Vtot  Cong  would 
have  done  if  the  President  had  In  fact  com- 
mitted U.8.  troops  a  year  earlier.  The  nito 
books  are  very  strict  about  thto:  Mao  Tse- 
tung  strongly  emphasiaeB  tha  need  for  any 
guerrilla  movement  to  be  ready  to  retreat  at 
once  if  the  conditions  of  tbe  struggle  unex- 
pectedly develop  in  an  unfajprable  manner. 

But  the  Viet  Cong  cotUd  not  follow  thto 
pull-back  rule  when  Johnson  at  last  com- 
mitted UjS.  troops,  because  the  V.C.  had  al- 
ready breached  Mao  Tse-tung's  cardinal  rule 
against  alienating  popular  support  before 
the  final  victory.  It  to  not  easy,  after  all,  tor 
any  government,  legal  or  clandestine,  to  ptdl 
back  and  to  ask  its  people  to  fight  onward 
indefinitely,  if  the  most  sacred  promtoea  have 
been  broken,  and  if  thto  has  been  Justified 
by  assertions  that  the  war  will  end  in  tri- 
umph in  a  few  weeks  or  months.  It  to  very 
daiigerous,  too,  for  any  guerrlUa  movement 
to  dilute  its  fighting  units  with  unwilling 
conscripU,  as  the  Viet  Cong  had  dona.  In 
the  early  summer  of  1965,  thto  danger  waa 
demonstrated  by  a  first  trickle  of  Viet  Cong 
deaertlons,  previously  all  but  unheard  of — 
a  trickle  that  has  now  become  a  near  hem- 
orrhage In  Bome  units  and  some  areas  of 
Vietnam.  Above  all.  there  was  the  danger 
in  the  countryside,  where  heavy  taxes  uaA 
presa-gang  conscription  had  cauaed  the 
people's  former  propagandised  consent  to  be 
widely  replaced  by  svillen  acquiescence. 
Thto  danger  was  also  belitg  demonstrated  by 
the  tena  of  thousands  who  were  refusing  to 
acquiesce.  And  these  peopto.  fieaing  from 
"Uberated  araaa"  to  government  areaa,  have 
now  become  a  pitiful  refugee  army  of  nearly 
a  million  men,  women  and  children.  Their 
flight  has  even  begun  to  leave  the  V.C.  areas 
seriously  short  of  hands  to  till  the  crops. 
For  these  reasoiu,  it  waa  much  too  rtoky  to 
pull  back,  and  the  second  government  made 
ita  defiant  choice  to  oontlhue  the  war  In  the 
mabx-foree  phaae. 

The  same  basic  oonslderatlona  that  led 
the  Hanoi  and  V.C.  leaders  to  make  thto 
choice  also  led  Oen.  Westmoreland  to  adopt 
hto  strategy  of  "seeking  out  and  destroying" 
the  Viet  Oong  main  forcea.  When  the  Pres- 
ident's troop  oommltment  stHroptly  gave 
Westmoreland  the  responsibility  for  turning 
the  tide  and  winning  the  war.  thto  careful 
yet  inapind  aoldler  had  been  stxidylng  the 
Viet  Cong  for  many  anxious  months.  Ob- 
viously the  V.C.  and  North  Vietnamese  main- 
force  regiments,  being  heavier  outfits  that 
oould  be  located  and  engaged  with  greater 
eaae.  were  the  most  sxUtabto  military  tar- 
gets for  the  Incoming  American  'tooope.  Oen. 
Westmoreland's  chief  reasons,  nevertheless, 
for  conoentratlng  on  the  main  forces  were— 
and  are  paraaUltary.  Westmorland  rm- 
soned  that  the  Vtot  Oong  had  made  Uum- 
selvea  politically  vulnerabto  by  breaking  tha 
first  rule  of  Mao  l^e-tung.  and  that  ttito 
vulnerablUty  would  tnoease  aa  war  pr 


force  the  VX).  to  take  more  rtce  and  more 
oonsotlpta  from  the  long-suffering  iHlsisis 
He  beltoved.  therefore,  that  the  alrasdy  se- 
v<ps  strains  on  the  V.C.  sofonrt  gn«i«fft««n««^^ 
eenld  be  increased  until  Its  entire  atiuctuie 
would  crumble.  And  he  planned  to  preolpt- 
tate  thto  general  breakup  of  the  seoond  gov- 
ammant'a  structure  by  breaking  the  maln- 
fcrce  backbone  of  the  VX;.  Time  alone  can 
teU  whether  Westmoreland  to  right,  but  he 
most  certainly  stUl  beUeves  he  wUl  be  proved 
right — if  the  accidents  of  Saigon  poUtiea  do 
not  traglcaUy  foreatall  the  proof. 

We  have  now  examined  two  of  the  three 
main  parts  of  the  war's  military  pattern — 
the  gambls  taken  by  the  V.C.  aeoond  gov- 
ernment to  create  its  main  foroaa  and  ths 
ambuah  effect  ot  Prealdent  Jcdxnson's  troop 
commitment.  If  the  Viet  Cong  had  not 
gambled  by  breaking  Mao'a  first  rule  on  pop- 
ular aupport  and  If  they  now  had  a  lew  bur- 
densome and  more  flexible  military  orgahlaa- 
tion,  I  ahould  be  making  a  veey  dlflsrant 
military  prognoaia. 

But  thess  oondlttoes  do  not  now  exist  In 
Vietnam,  becaoae  the  mtoa  have  in  fact  bean 
brokMi.  And  more  nUe  breaking  to  tbe  es- 
sence of  the  third  part  of  the  war^  military 
pattern,  which  to  the  aeuteness  of  tbs  oombat 
problems  now  beeettlng  the  V.O  Far  the 
Viet  Oong  leaders,  beyond  doubt,  thto  ta  the 
pattern's  most  painful  part,  alnes  their  en- 
tire experience  has  tau^t  thsm  to  pot  an 
almost  rrilglous  lelianoe  on  the  »tmpi<i  fight- 
ing rulee  laid  down  by  Olap  and  Mao.  Iliese 
tactical  rulea  worked  brUllanUy  w>tfl 
for  Mao  In  China,  and  for  Otop  ^fpinrt  tbe 
Ftenoh  and  for  the  Viet  Oong  themselves  tm- 
tU  laat  year.  They  buUt  tbe  record,  in  faet. 
that  still  leada  people  to  repeat  solemnly 
that  "regular  troops  cannot  defeat  goer- 
rlllaa."  Tet  theee  oloeely  studied,  carefully 
defined  tn^oal  nilaa  for  guarrtlla  war  have 
all  but  be^un  to  work  in  revene  In  Vietnam 
nowadaya.  Thto  to  the  most  far-reaehlng  sin- 
gle result  of  the  UJB.  troop  ooomltmsait. 

Consider,  for  aacample,  "old  never-fsU." 
In  the  years  before  1966.  "old  nsver-teU"  was 
the  sardonic  name  uaed  by  AaMrioan  oAoon 
advtoing  the  South  Vletnamaee  army  for  the 
guertlllas'  surprtoe-attaek-plas-ambuah  oom- 
Mnatton.  Thto  eomMnatton  waa  the  prln- 
olpal  offensive  tactic  of  the  Viet  Oong,  ao- 
ooonting  tor  ovar  80  percent  of  their  more 
ahowy  and  damaging  vtctoeles  doitB«  aU  the 
yeara  when  tihe  war  waa  gotng  weU  for  them. 
First  would  come  the  predawn  news  that 
mortar  ahelto  were  faiUng  on  an  isfflattd 
government  post,  which  was  stuxDuaded  toy  • 
strong  V.O.  fores  that  had  crept  up  uMtar 
oover  of  darknees.  The  fovanunent's  prov- 
ince chief  (the  military  govamor)  would 
haatlly  organise  a  niltrhan  foroe.  and  tbe 
oolumn  of  troops  would  move  out.  as  dawn 
began  to  break,  akmg  the  wretched,  narrow 
road  leading  to  the  post  under  attack.  Than 
would  come  the  r^wrt  that  the  relief  eolimm 
had  bean  ambusbsd  by  another  strong  V.O. 
focee  whtoh  had  slipped  Into  poeltlons  com- 
manding the  road's  meat  dangerous  sector. 
Next  the  radio  would  fau  omlnoosly  sUent, 
meaning,  of  coarse,  that-  ths  post  undar  at- 
tack had  atoo  fallen.  And  so  the  govem- 
meof s  foreas  would  be  further  eroded  and 
demoralised,  govemmsnt  control  would  bs 
reduoed.  and  V.O.  power  and  auttMrlty  would 
once  again  grow  proporttcnaUy. 

But  "old  never-eaU"  bsfan  to  worit  vety 
diirarsntly  with  the  end  of  tbe  rstbar  pctoa- 
itlve  situation  envtoUmed  by  Mao  and  Ota|>— 
a  sitoatlon  in  wlii^  the  sovemment  bad 
few  heavy  guns,  only  the  barest  minimum  d 
air  power,  and  no  atr-mobUe  infantry.  Thto 
situation  eeassd  to  exist  in  South  Vtotnam 
last  year.  First,  a  network  of  lieavy-artlltoay 
poslttans  was  thrown  over  most  of  ths  eooa- 
try.  and  ttiese  ittn  linked  by  good  ocmannil* 
cations  to  every  gownment  post  tn  the 
populated  areaa.  and  to  most  of  the  l9ot« 
remote  pests  aa  weU.  Seoond.  after  Ftoika 
tbe  President  nc«  only  ordered  tximMng  of 
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sntlMtlMd  dlnet  o»  oC 
In  tiM  aanOi,  tlMNtof 
malttplytiic  tha  air  straofftti  th*  Vlat  Oanc 
liad  to  Cm*.  JutA  fiiully,  tto*  ABMfleui  trQap 
ooounttDMnt  VMttjr  onUtlpUMI  tba  Ixiloop- 
tan  ftv»IUbla  for  troop  lifts. 

TDdajr  «tuB  tiM  VU*  Oooff  attanp*  "HM 
MTtr-fwi.''  M  ttMf  atm  fMqiMiitty  do,  Um 
■mbwlun  g— M>.^ny  dtaeovar  that  ttey  wa 
raaUr  amtnwhaaa  nia  poat  ohoaao  Car  aor- 
prtaa  attack  a*  oaea  ealla  In  tba  Itaavy  ar- 
tOlary,  aad  Cha  Mc  fona  taavttalily  Mow  da«n 
tha  aanralt.  Whan  dawn  tanaka,  VA  fight* 
•n  and  A^Uh'  bomban  maka  thair  appaar- 
aoioa.  gnUM  by  apottar  piaaaa,  and  milwa 

**^  V***  OoPf  '*'**.<'*  tha  attack,  thayba- 
coaa  a^Maad  taigata  tor  daotaiatlon  fton 
tha  air.  U  tha  attoatloa  wairanta.  thare  may 
alao  ba  a  hah-Uft  of  Infantry,  althar  to  out 
off  tba  VX;.  aamnoidlng  tha  poat,  or  to  taka 
tha  VX).  amhtiahlng  focoa  in  tha  raar. 

'X>ld  navar-tfeU"  haa  oartalnly  not  ba- 
ooina  "old  alvaya-teU."  Kor  hara  thaIr  no?al 
tactical  bandleapa  taken  aU  tha  fight  out  of 
tha  Vlat  Oong,  any  mora  than  thair  wlda- 
apriad  Iom  at  popolar  aupport  haa  daprtvad 
tham  of  tha  aoU^  halp  of  tha  10  to  10  pv- 
cant  of  ganntna  Oammanlat  contw  ta  In  thatr 
"llbatatad  araaa."  Only  racantly  thay  wara 
abia  to  bring  up  two  arttllary  battarlaa  for  an 
attack  on  tha  vary  outaktrta  of  Saigom — 
irhleh  did  not  aooeaad,  trat  did  eauaa  mtioh 
dtaqnlat  In  tha  dty.  And  tarrortatto  acta 
oootUraa  In  aoat  prorlneaa  at  a  vary  high 
rata. 

Tat  tt  la  deeply  meaningful  that  In  tha 
montha  from  laat  Septambar — whan  tha  VA 
troop  eoaunltmant  began  to  have  a  awloua 
Impact — until  lata  A^ll,  when  thaae  worda 
ware  wrtttan,  tha  raeord  ahowa  only  two 
Hstorloiia  VX!.  oparatlaQa  much  above  tha 
patty-tanor  larel.  Thaaa  wara  tha  annihila- 
tion of  a  Sooth  TlilnBiiiaia  nghnant  In  a 
MlBhalln  mbbber  plantation  eaHy  laat  winter 
and  tha  ncra  rae«it  capture  of  tha  laolatad 
Spadal  Mroaa  poat  at  JulbMu  on  tha  Laotian 
border.  By  contract,  tha  Vlai  Oong  fUlorae 
have  baan  too  ntmarona  to  ba  reoaUad. 
Thaee  falfanaa  have  vaatly  greater  meaning. 
moraorar.  than  mli^t  ba  aunnlaed  from 
nawapi^er  atorlaa  of  body  oountt  of  SO 
anaaay  dead  hare.  100  In  another  place,  and 
In  another  place  above  aoo.  after  a  Viet  Oong 
or  North  Vlalnaimae  aaaanlt  haa  baan  beaten 
back,  ntaaa  atorlaa  mean  that  tha  V.O.  era 
now  ragolarty  braalrlng  tha  nazt-moat*lm- 
portant  gwrrffla  rule  after  the  rule  aboot 
alwmya  retaining  popular  aupport. 

Aa  Mao  and  (Map  both  anphaalaa.  any 
guanUla  mofaaaent  Urea  and  growa  and  haa 
tta  being  by  luoeeee.  Great  faUnraa  may 
parhapa  ba  praoartooaly  aurnrad.  aa  hap- 
podad  in  Ohlna  at  the  time  of  tha  famoua 
Longlfaroh.  Tha  rale  booka  nonathaiaaa  «- 
join  guarrtUa  eoBunandara  alwaya  to  pnf  ar 
tha  mac*  amalnaHnm  of  a  vUlaga  ddar  to 
the  draaatle  e^tva  of  a  dlatrlet  town,  if 
tt  la  tto««ht  that  tha  attanpt  on  tha  towi. 
may  rt*  daCiat.  Tat  tha  inat  Cong  have 
been  floondartng  fbrward  with  great  ob- 
atlnacy  and  nonaldarmhie  oooiaga,  from 
faUura  to  bloody  falhnv  for  many  m'^'t^r 
with  few  military  aoeewaaa. 

Thaaa  ohangea  In  tha  taetleal  altaatlca 
have  quite  dlreetly  aliaetad  arery  type  of 
Viet  Oong  «ntt»  whether  maln-toroa.  local- 
foree  or  guenUte— for  tha  guarrtUa  banda 
are  alaaaat  always  ordand  to  aupport  tha 
largw  epatatiooa  In  their  nalghbJarhooda. 
Tlia  main  tanm  Omi>.  TTialiniaalanil'a 
prtma  targete^ara  tha  unite  ehleOy  affected 

UM  In  a  matn-foaee  ragteant  once  offared  a 
I  to  Unp%  an  ambltloua  young  Vlet- 
■a  batangad  to  a  eraek  vnlt,  which 
cf  prtda, 

tobaUavateMi 


from  the  baae,  one  or  two  daya  cf  fleeing 
at  the  aoene  of  hla  regtmanra  operation,  and 
two  or  three  night  mertfiee  back  to  hla  reg- 
imental maln-baae  area  that  waa  aboot 
the  11"*^'""**'  effort  that  waa  nocmaUy  re- 
quired each  month.  Tha  balance  cf  aaary 
month  waa  q>ent  reatlng.  training,  abacrb- 
tng  teplacamanta  and  dotag  maUeuIoua  aand- 
to  prepare  the  next  aally 
government  poat.  And  all  thaee 
operatlona  wara  paaiert  In  the 
abaoluta  eeeorlty  of  a  main  baae.  with  ite 
atmple  but  comfortable  bazracka.  Its  reaa- 
aurlng  fortlfloattona,  and  Ita  food  eachea. 

Today,  however,  thla  quite  bearable  ezlat- 
ence  haa  auffered  a  lavage  tranaf  ormatton. 
It  began  when  Oen.  Weetmcreland  called  In 
the  B-6a'a  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
with  their  Immfinae  loada  cf  heavy  bombe 
that  can  penetrate  even  lortlflcatlon  tun- 
nele  SO  feet  below  ground.  DaUy  alnce  late 
laat  eummer,  the  B-SS'a  have  been  hammer- 
ing the  main-baee  areea.  with  aueh  effect,  aa 
o^jtured  doeummta  have  revealed,  that  the 
maln-foroa  reglmanta  are  now  under  atttct 
ordera  to  epand  no  more  thanKftle  nlg^t,  or 
at  moat  two  mghti.  In  tha  eame  plaee.  U>ng 
gone,  therefore,  are  each  month's  restorative 
stretchee  of  orderly  banmeka  life. 

Night  after  night,  the  main-force  eoldlera 
muBt  bivouac  In  the  Jtmgle  or  on  the  moun- 
tain alopee.  Kvery  day  or  every  two  daya 
there  la  a  toUaome  march  to  the  next  biv- 
ouac. Thaee  movementa  cauae  supply  prob- 
lema,  and  tha  men  eometlmee  go  hungry. 
Thare  is  little  time  for  reet  or  training,  or 
any  of  tha  other  things  that  keep  an  out- 
fit happy  and  In  combat  trim.  Ih  addition, 
aa  the  American  foroee  In  Vietnam  have 
grown  stronger,  there  have  been  mere  In- 
fantry sweeps  ttuough  the  maln-baae  areas- 
many  of  whl^  had  not  been  vlMted  by  hoe- 
tlle  troopa  alnoe  the  beginning  of  the  >ten6h 
war.  Supply  eachea  that  took  montha.  even 
yaara.  to  accumulate  are  found  and  deatroyad 
by  our  men.  Vortlfleatlona  repreeenttng 
hundiada  of  thousands,  even  millions,  of 
man-houra  of  hard  work  are  dlaooverad  and 
greatly  damaged.  If  not  alwaya  totaUy  da- 
atrtqred.  V.O.  outflta  that  have  eonght  the 
baae  areM"  aecuilty  muat  either  flee  or  atand 
and  fl|^  agalnat  hard  odda.  In  thaee  waya 
atlll  another  if>r*1*"M  Mao-Olap  rule  haa 
bean  broken— tha  rule  that  a  euoeeasful  guer- 
tlUa  movement  neede  completely  eeoure 
baaaa.  Without  thla  minimal  aaourlty,  Mao 
aaya.  any  such  movement  must  automatically 
"detertarate"  into  a  mere  "peasant  revolt" 
which  "It  would  ba  fanciful  to  auppoaa" 
oould  "avoid  defeat." 

Prom  the  fcragotng  f oUows  the  final  pro- 
found change  In  tha  V.C.  situation,  m 
Vietnam  tha  tntaillganca  gathered  haa  al- 
waya baan  substantial,  but  tha  Sooth  Vlat- 
iiirnwa  formerly  had  no  way  to  proeeai  In- 
t^"gt~*i>  aa  It  came  In.  much  laaa  to  reepood 
to  It  promptly.  Nowadays,  In  contrast,  tha 
intelligence  gathered  haa  muMpUed  many 
tlmaa  over,  partly  by  Creer  rqjMrtlng  by  the 
peo^  of  tha  countryalde,  partly  by  meohan- 
leal  maana  such  aa  alrboma  Infrared  devtcee 
Umt  spot  maln-foroa  campfirea  and  tha  like, 
and  partly  by  the  encrmourty  Increased  num- 
beca  cf  daeerters  and  prlsonara  of  war.  Vwt' 
thanncre  Oan.  WastmcraiaBd'B  hsadquartars 
haa  now  eat  up  sotnatWng  like  a  Vletnameee- 
Amarlran  Intaillgenca-prooeaalng  factory. 
eapahle  of  handling  aaverml  toBa  of  captured 
doeumenti  and  aavaaal  hundreda  of  intarro- 
gatlcaa  In  a  ringia  araak.  Tfaua  It  la  no 
longer  a  case  of  bdnd  men  fighting  man  who 
aaa  aU  too  wall,  aa  It  waa  for  so  many  years. 

Hie  naw  ayaa  of  tba  tnttfllgance  can  aran 
pauafaata  maln-baaa  araaa  wtil  enough  ao 
that  each  B~a  strtfea  haa  proved  to  have  aa 
chance  of  finding  tta  pinpolat  target  ol 
and  forttficatlana  wtthln  tha  huge 
auwjfuudlng  to«et  of  awamp  or  Jungle  or 
tain  fonat.    MuiwiiMits  of  Viet  Oong 
are  also  balag  awlftly  tracked  If  luck 


Scmattmea  wm  have  no  Ixiek.  as  with  the  re- 
cent attack  near  Saigon.  Tet  good  tnteUl- 
gence  enabled  Oan.  Westmccaland  to  monnt 
no  fewer  than  eight  unlfcrmly  mrrweful 
apoUlng  operatlona  agalnat  long  r'^irtd  v.a 
attacks  in  a  recant  period  of  only  a  few 
wa^a.  Thua  another  crucial  rule  la  being 
broken  pretty  treqoMitly.  for  both  Mao  and 
Olap  lay  great  emphaite  on  all  guemuae* 
need  to  move  abeolutely  unseen,  while 
watching  the  smaUeat  anamy  movement 
maamuA  aa  su6h  texts  aa  Mao  T^e-tung^ 
On  the  Protraeted  Wmr  and  Vo  Nguyen  Qlapi 
People's  War,  PeopUTa  Armp  have  always  had 
the  standing  of  scripture  for  both  the  Viet 
Oong  and  the  North  Vletnameee,  the  Mao> . 
Olap  preacrlptlons'  tmther  monotonous  fall- 
ure  to  work  nowadays  must  be  a  very  «><»irt«g 
thing  in  ttaelf .  The  Viet  Oong  soldiers  muit 
be  greatly  shaken  too  by  the  failure  of  thtlr 
leaders  to  find  substitute  preecrlptlona  that 
work  a  bit  better.  Nowadays  a  Viet  Cong 
battalion  commander  getting  hie  orderB  for 
another  sorprise  attaek-idua-ambuab  must 
have  the  eame  sinking  feeling  that  the  gov- 
ernment's province  chiefs  always  used  to 
have  irtian  word  came  In  of  another  pra* 
dawn  aaaault  on  an  laolatad  poet.  For  the 
long  pull,  an  unending  diet  of  many  big  &nd 
little  def eata.  with  only  the  rateet  succees  to 
raiae  the  spirits,  can  in  itaalf  prove  fatal  to 
the  Viet  Oong.  The  strain  ot  decUnlag 
morale  la  already  grave,  as  prisoner  Interro- 
gatlona  reveal,  and  thla  atraln  la  bound  to  In- 
eaeaaa  If  Oen.  Westmoreland  is  allowed  to 
pursue  hla  strategy. 

Theee  are  the  principal  factors  that  con- 
trol the  present  pattern  of  the  gghtit>g  m 
Vietnam.  I  would  be  lees  confident  of  their 
great  aignlfloanee  If  I  had  not  cloaely  watch- 
ed the  trend  of  the  fighting.  When  I  visited 
Vietnam  In  the  aprlng  of  1008,  one  could 
easily  dlaoem  American  air  power's  sffecta  on 
tbm  Viet  Cong.  But  It  was  equally  easy  to 
see  that  air  power  alone  waa  not  enough,  and 
that  the  V.C.  would  win  during  the  sum- 
mer If  the  President  did  not  commit  VS. 
ground  troopa. 

Whan  I  vlsltad  Vietnam  again  last  Septem- 
ber, the  full  impact  of  the  initial  VS.  troop 
commitment  waa  really  beginning  to  be  felt 
The  fine  Marine  victory  at  Ohulal  had  taught 
the  Viet  Oong  that  Americana  were  not  "pa- 
per tlgara"  after  all— at  any  rate,  not  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  firat  B-63  raids  on  tha 
main  baaaa  were  beginning  tb  ahow  Impraa- 
aive  results.  It  waa  ahaady  dear  that  the 
tida  had  turned,  but  It  was  by  no  means 
clear  aa  yet  how  the  Viet  Cong  and  their 
masters  In  Banot  would  deal  with  this  alarm- 
ing change. 

On  thle  key  point  there  waa  aome  dlvar- 
gence  between  Oen.  Weetmcreland  and  tha 
majority  of  hla  staff.  Waetmortiand  already 
suspected  that  the  Praaldent  had  achieved  an 
unintended  ambuah.  and  he  therefore  doubt- 
ed whether  the  Viet  Cong  were  free  to  follow 
Mao's  rulee  of  "advance  and  retreat."  Hia 
staff  mamboa  ware  almost  unanimous  In  ei- 
pecttng  the  Viet  Cong  t#  f  oUow  the  rules 
Thla  waa  a  dlaturhlng  proapect,  for  a  return 
to  claaelcal  guerrilla  flirting  was  bound  to 
mean  American  troopa  endleealy  marchloi 
through  Jungle  and  over  mountalna  in  fre- 
quently v&ln  pursuit  of  mer^  companies  of 
the  enemy.  Westmoreland's  staff  asked 
"whether  the  people  at  home  would  stand  for 
an  endleee  peimy-packet  war."  If  there  was 
any  wsy'at  all  to  exhaust  American  patience 
and  forttCgde,  endleaa  penny-packet  war  waa 
surely  the  ^tcmt  likely  way. 

Thaee  worrlee  were  ahown  to  be  ill-founded 
In  October,  in  the  obetlnate  battle  for  the 
Plelme  ^>eclal  Voftea  post,  and  in  the  subae- 
quent  fighting  in  the  la  Drang  valley,  whldi 
continued  Into  early  November.  For  days  on 
end.  with  eupeah  courage  and  endurance,  a 
small  band  of  men  bf  the  Special  Ponm. 
both  American  and  Vletnameee,  took  on  and 
hmled  beck  a  greatly  superior  number  of 
tMopa  or  the  V.O.  main  foroee.    When  tba 
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nelme  outpoat  had  been 
loene  shifted  to  the  la 
the  men  of  the  ist  Air  Cb' 
entire  North  Vletnameee  dl< 
of  the  sand  regiment,  the  8Sr^*  regiment,  »»wl 
the  66th  regiment,  with  tMo  VX!.  maln- 
torceregimenta  In  occasional  Mupport.  Ivan 
by  mid-October  the  numlm  of  American 
combat  troope  on  the  ground  {was  not  large, 
sod  MaJ.  Oen.  Harry  Klnnara.  coaunander 
of  the  lat  Air  Cavalry,  could;  not  afford  to 
overconunlt  his  vital  divlafta.  Hence  he 
neTer  put  into  the  line  morej  ihan  two  bat- 
tallons-plus,  the  battalions  Ini  combat  being 
rotated  by  helicopter  as  ths  I  fighting  went 
on.  On  our  side,  therefore,  ift  did  not  have 
SI  much  as  a  full  regiment  engaged  at  any 
one  time,  whereas  the  enemy  mad  three  regi- 
ments always  engaged,  with 
them. 

As  must  happen,  alaa,  in 
of  the  Air  Cavalry  were  kllli 
the  action  lasted.  But 
tured  the  enemy's  complete  bittle  plans,  and 
we  also  have  a  post-battle  critique  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  commande|-  on  the  scene, 
who  baa  the  pseudonym  of  <^an.  Bal  Quan. 
nils  evidence  reveals  that  in  |^ls  single  bat- 
tle the  enemy  lost  the  staggering  total  of 
6,000  killed  and  severely  wounded,  ss  well  aa 
almost  all  his  heavy  weapons-  By  any  test 
this  victory  against  such  odds  was  a  shining 
feat  of  UJS.  arms,  all  the  more  botewrathy  be- 
cause these  were  near-green  Amerl^pn  tnx^M. 

Alter  the  la  Drang  valley  noone  could  any 
longer  believe  In  an  Intended  Viet  Cong  pull- 
back  to  low-level  guerrlUa  activity.  If  the 
V.C.  could  not  or  would  not  piill  baclc.  it  waa 
dear  that  they  would  have  Xt^  try  ito  go  for- 
ward. Further  more,  there  arbs  increaalng 
evidence  of  a  massive,  contln\4tig  invasion  of 
South  Vietnam  by  North  VMl^uuneae  regu- 
lars coming  down  the  Ho  Cml  Mlnh  trail. 
Reconnaiasance  also  revealed  that  the  North 
Vletnameee  were  urgently  ji^provlng  the 
trail  to  make  It  a  truekable 

In  November,  therefore, 
Intention  to  reinforce  the  Vli 
atmoet  led  Oen.  We8tmorelan( 
carefully  revtaed  eatlmatea 
maximum  capabilltiee — the 
tary  buUdup  the  North  Vlei 
ment  and  the  V.O.  eeoond 
achieve  and  aupport.  Thaee 
)ected  a  continuous  growth 
main  forces  In  South  Vletnanl  at  the  rate  of 
two  reglmMite  per  month  uniai  the  end  of 
UM.  In  other  words,  the  malp(  foroee,  which 
kad  a  atrength  equivalent  Vpt  10  dlvl^Ums 
when  the  President  comnatted  IT.  8.  troops, 
were  projected  to  grow  to  a  atrength  equi- 
valent to  about  18  dlvlalona  before  next  New 
Tear's  Day. 

This  projection  by  Oen.  WMtsuxvland'a 
itafl  was  prssented  to  Secretary  of  Defence 
McMamara  when  he  vlalted  Saiiin  at  the  end 
cf  November.  It  of  course  hnimed  a  need  for 
a  good  many  more  American  tf9opa  to  match 
tha  enemy's  «q>ected  incrreaabj  of  atrength. 
Por  ttus  reaaon  the  new  eetlmAtes  canaad  a 
panic  in  Waahlngton  when  Hecretary  Mc- 
Mamara brought  them  hoanei  Out  of  the 
panic  grew  the  Prealduit'a  pfaoa  offenalve. 
the  pause  in  the  bombing  of  \  he  North,  and 
other  manif  eatatlona  that  preMnaMy  helped 
to  renew  the  Hanoi  leadera"  slulmng  faith  in 
their  basic  theory  of  America  jwaaknaas  of 
sill.  The  queatlan  remalna  Iwhether  the 
panic  was  Justified.  I  think  it  waa  wholly 
vnjuatlfled. 

Uy  chief  reaaon  ia  based  oi^  the  situation 
I  discovered  when  I  retiu-ned  1U  Vietnam  for 
my  most  recent  vlalt  In  Pebrt^uy.  On  the 
one  hand,  aU  waa  far  from  per  ractioo  on  our 
aide.  ThestabUlty  of  the  Sou  eii  Vletnameee 
ivvemment  coidd  certainly  nc  B  be  taken  fCr 
VUted.  And  tha  Praatdent'sj  heettant  and 
mtrlcate  methoda  cf  war-maklAg. 
«lth  the  manUastoae  of  the  w  i^  aanatortal 
and  other  orltloa.  had  daprtvej^  oor  man  of 
me  abaoluta  ooafldanea  la 
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home  that  Amarioaa  troopa  in  combat  always 
ou^H  Ideally  to  have.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  theee  Imperfections,  though  serious 
enough,  were  powerfully  counterbalanced  by 
the  altiuition  of  the  Viet  Oong. 

The  refugee  flow  from  the  V.C.  areas  was 
increaslnr.  by  the  end  of  February  the  total 
waa  nearlng  800,000  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren, or  close  to  one  alxth  of  the  population 
that  the  V.C.  had  controlled  at  their  high 
point.  Viet  Cong  propaganda  was  already 
publicly  denouncing  the  refugee  movement 
as  an  ImperiaUst  plot  to  dlnUnlsb  the  rice 
supplies  available  to  the  sec»nd  government's 
tax  collectors.  There  wera  symptoms  that 
the  V.C.  second  government's  available  pool 
of  conscripts  had  already  begun  to  dry  up  In 
more  than  one  province.  In.Oen.  Westmore- 
land's highly  successful  Maaher-Whlte  Wing 
operation,  the  two  prime-target  regiments, 
the  18th  of  the  North  Vietnamese  325th  divi- 
sion and  the  2nd  V.C.  main-force  regiment, 
had  come  south  into  Bindlnh  province  with 
the  primary  Intention  of  taking  the  offen- 
sive— Instead  they  were  so  badly  knocked 
about  that  they  were  put  out  of  action  for 
several  months.  But  P.O.W.  Interrogations 
revealed  that  these  regiments'  southward 
move  from  Quangngal  province  had  the  sec- 
ondary purpose  of  securing  badly  needed  re- 
placements, since  the  press  gangs  had  been 
coming  back  almost  empty-handed. 

When  I  went  down  to  the  delta  town  of 
My  The,  I  discovered  the  sad  plight  of  the 
most  famous  V.C.  provincial  Iwttallon  In 
Vietnam,  called  by  Hanoi  radio  the  "Ever 
Vlctoriovu  Ap  Bac  Battalion"  in  memory  of 
a  amashlng  success  In  the  past.  The  "Ever 
Victorious"  had  Just  stiffered  two  drubbings 
within  two  months  by  the  local  South  Vlet- 
nameee troops.  Furthermore — and  much 
more  revealing — ^the  battalion  waa  now  af- 
flicted, according  to  a  large  number  of  de- 
fectors, with  a  desertion  rate  well  above  80 
percent  per  year.  Bach  province  In  Viet- 
nam Is  markedly  different  from  the  next 
province,  and  symptoms  in  Quangngal  and  in 
Dlnhtuong,  the  stamping  ground  of  the  "Ever 
Victorious"  must  never  be  exaggerated  into 
nationwide  aymptoms,  yet  all  this  evidence 
was  pretty  Impreeslve  nonetheless. 

The  provincial  evidence  and  the  Immenae 
refuge*  movement  were  impressive,  above  all, 
because  they  had  no  jnecedents.  Even  more 
Impreaslwe,  and  equally  tmpncedented.  waa 
the  evidence  of  the  many  battlefields.  Until 
hardly  more  than  a  year  ago.  Just  one  Viet 
Cong  prisoner  of  war  or  battlefield  deserter 
was  so  rare  a  phenomenon  that  Saigon  would 
be  agog  about  him  for  days  on  end,  and  it 
waa  also  a  real  oatiae  for  celebration  if  aa 
many  aa  four  or  five  enemy  dead  were  foxind 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Even  today  the  V.O. 
and  North  Vletnameee  have  not  altered  the 
batttefleld  discipline  that  requirea  all  killed 
and  woiuded  to  be  carried  away  by  their 
comrades,  any  more  than  they  have  changed 
their  rulee  against  deaertion.  After  the 
Chulal  fight,  a  couple  of  hundred  Viet  Oong 
oorpaaa  were  found  hidden  In  a  trench  where 
they  had  been  dragged  with  butoheia'  meat 
hooks.  More  recently,  V.C.  P.O.W.'s  have 
turned  up  witii  loope  atta^ed  to  their  cloth- 
ing to  make  dragging  eaaler  in  caae  of  need — 
a  prebattie  preeautlan  which  must  sunly 
raise  fighting  sptrtt  In  a  wonderful  aaanner. 
Thus  while  others  might  l>e  unlmpreaeed.  I, 
remembering  the  quite  recent  paat,  waa  left 
all  but  tncreduloua  by  the  almoat  dally  body 
counts  of  enemy  dead  abandoned  on  the 
battlafleld,  aad  by  the  constant  newa  of  prla- 
oaiara  of  war  and  battlefield  deaerteia. 

It  la  also  worth  noting  that  in  the  two 
montha  of  January  and  fbbruary,  the  body 
ootuta  reached  a  gtlaly  cunulattva  total  cf 
7M3  enemy  dead.  Thla  maana  that  the  true 
total  of  enemy  killed  In  action  waa  certainly 
above  10,000,  for  although  co\mta  mads  In 
combat  must  be  dlsoooBted  for  aootdantal 
dupUoatton,  a  big  addition  orast  ateo  bo 
far  enemy  dead  dxaggsd  away  la 


ttnulng  compllanoe  with  the  old  dlertpllaai 
It  U  alao  oonsarvattve  to  rmimtr  that  the 
total  of  the  enemy's  dlsabUngly  wounded  waa 
double  the  total  of  thaaa  kUled.  Henoe  the 
overall  figure  for  enemy  dead  and  disabled 
in  January  and  February  alone  waa  probaMy 
Jdwve  80,000.  TO  this  muat  be  added  1,100 
PX>.W.'a  and  batUefleld  deeertara— the  Utter 
being  troope  who  seize  the  opportunity  of 
battle  to  squat  down  In  a  ditch  until  they  are 
overrun  by  ova  men. 

To  be  aure,  not  more  than  half  theee  heavy 
V.C.  loeeea  were  eoldlere  of  the  main  foroea. 
for  many  were  portera.  guerrlUaa,  local-foroa 
troops  and  even  dvUiana  impressed  as  tem- 
porary porters.  But  even  eo.  It  waa  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  main  forces  were  being 
very  t>adly  knocked  about.  This  waa  aU^ha 
man  striking  because  the  la  Dnuig  He^n- 
ence  had  taught  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  commanders  not  to  court  any* 
more  set-piece  battles.  »ng«g«^g  ma^p^ 
forces  had  therefore  become  more  diffloult, 
alnce  they  In  most  caaae  had  first  to  be 
aou^t  out  Altogether  the  "aeek  out  and 
destroy"  strategy  atruck  me  as  succeeding 
beyond  all  expectations.  What  is  v^an  im- 
portant this  opinion  waa— and  is— shared  by 
Oen.   Westmoreland. 

If  you  look  at  this  war's  military  eapeot 
without  regard  to  such  political  factors  aa 
Insteblllty  In  Saigon,  or  healtanoy  in  Waah^ 
Ington  to  give  full  backing  to  Oen.  Weat> 
moreland.  you  have  to  conclude  that  the 
situation  is  full  of  proznlse.  To  be  atue,  the 
enemy  is  still  reinforcing  at  about  the  rate 
projected  in  the  November  eatlmatea.  Tb  be 
aure,  the  very  fact  that  the  enemy  la  atlll 
reinforcing  meana  that  clearly  he  Intends  to 
use  his  relnforceoiants  in  battle.  So  there  la 
hard  fighting  still  ahead.  But  If  you  make  a 
practical  analyats  of  the  V.C.  second  govern- 
ment's problems,  you  are  driven  to  conclude 
that  the  present  memy  relnf  Meement  Is  Ilka 
one  of  those  laat  high  raises  that  loilng 
players  aometimss  make  to  frighten  thair 
oi^Kmenta  out  of  a  poker  game. 

The  limit  on  the  number  of  troope  the 
North  Vletnameee  OommtuilBta  can  aend 
southward  la  not  yet  In  alght,  but  the  limit 
la  quite  clearly  In  eight  on  the  niunber  of 
troop  unlta  the  V.C.  aecond  govenunant  r%n 
sustain  In  the  South.  This  is  why  it  is 
wrong  to  talk  about  an  "tmllmlted  war,"  and 
this  Is  also  the  main  reaaon  for  believing 
that  we  are  confronted  with  eomethlng  like 
a  deeperate  last  high  raUe  in  poker.  If  you 
examine  the  projection  of  enemy-troop 
buildup  made  by  Oen.  Westmoreland^  staff, 
you  find,  first  of  all.  that  moat  of  the  bolld- 
up  la  accounted  for  by  a  very  large  additional 
Invaalon  of  the  South  by  North  Vletnameee. 
Thla  U  riaky  In  Itself,  since  many  of  the 
aouthem  rank  and  file  of  the  Viet  Oong 
much  resent  the  overt  northern  takeover  in 
the  South.  Second,  you  find  a  very  pnoAIng 
anomaly,  in  the  form  of  a  great  increaae  In 
the  binden  of  the  already  ovaitrurdaned 
V.C.  second  government 

In  the  aprlng  of  1966  tha  strain  of  sup- 
porting main  forcee  of  a  strength  of  10  dl- 
Mslons  was  already  aevere.  If  the  enemy 
buildup  oontlnuee  tmtU  the  end  of  this  year 
aa  projected  by  the  WeatmoreUad  staff,  the 
itraln  wlU  be  nearly  twice  as  great,  for  the 
V.C.  aeoond  government  win  b«  supportlBg 
main  forcee  of  the  strength  of  18  divisions. 
AU  the  ati-ictly  military  personnel  of  the 
main  forcea  are  now  coming  tioBX.  North 
Vietnam — but  this  was  already  the  caee'in 
1868^  But  now,  on  the  one  hand,  the  V.O. 
second  government  has  a  redooed  prodnettva 
aad  manpower  baae.  pihnsilly  beoanae  of 
the  refugee  movamaot.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  boOdnp  oonttnoea  aa  profaoted. 
the  eecond  government  la  ewaatoiOly  golag 
to  have  to  provide  the  main  foroea  wltb 
naaaty  twise  as  ameh  rice  and  each  moBtli. 
with  at  laaat  dooUe  the  number  «f  man  to 
flUfapa  tB  tha  raghaental  raaka.  aad  with 
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(for  iroaien  we  now  being  drafted  for  thla 
putpoM)  to  aerre  In  the  ported  battaaona 
•ad  the  longer  range  transport  detachment*, 
n  the  etraln  waa  already  severe  In  the  spring 
of  1966,  what  then  will  be  the  strain  on  the 
V.O.  seoond  goTemment  by  December,  1066? 

The  answer,  I  think,  U  that  the  present 
enemy  reinforcement  has  Iwhlnd  It  a  trtdy 
desperate  decision — a  decision.  In  fact,  to 
throw  In  all  remaining  reserves,  and  to  con- 
siune  all  the  remaining  stocks  of  food  and 
other  supplies  sUll  cached  In  the  main  bases, 
to  make  one  final  try  for  victory.  If  this  be 
true,  we  are  Indeed  confronted,  with  a  last 
high  raise.  And  the  maker  of  a  last  high 
raise  always  loees  the  game  U  another  player 
has  the  resources  and  the  courage  to  call 
sad  raise  again. 

I  believe  that  we  la  America  have  the 
needed  courage,  as  I  know  we  have  the 
needed  resonrces.  To  this  hopeful  obeerva- 
tlon.  however,  I  must  add  two  brief  foot- 
aotee.  yirst,  a  warning  is  needed  concerning 
that  phrase  "loelng  the  game."  When  and 
If  Oen.  Westmoreland  succeeds  la  breaking 
the  enemy's  main  forcee.  the  big  war  In 
Vietnam  will  be  over,  and  the  game  will 
really  be  won.  Breaking  the  main  forces  will 
break  most  of  the  V.C.  power  in  the  country- 
side. It  win  not  break  all  the  V.C.  power, 
however.  A  little  war  of  mopplng-up  opera- 
tions, costing  few  casualties  and  needing 
fewer  troope,  but  troublesome  and  ugly  all 
the  same,  may  therefore  continue  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  By  method  and  determl- 
aatloa,  that  little  war  can .  be  won  In  the 
end  In  South  Vietnam.  But  the  war  plan- 
ners In  Hanoi  will  still  be  the  masters  of  the 
V.C.  renmants-of  the  South.  They  will  still 
have  the  power  to  end  all  fighting  by  calling 
home  thalr  men.  And  the  prime  reason  tar 
maintaining  a  stem,  persistent,  though  not 
Irrational,  bombing  pressure  on  North  Viet- 
nam la  to  teach  the  lesson  that  the  call- 
bom*  order  had  better  be  given  as  aooa  aa  the 
Mg  war  la  the  South  la  declalvely  lost. 

Second,  deaplte  the  hopefulness  of  the  mil- 
itary situation,  the  war  can  perhapa  be  lost 
somewhere  In  the  dark  labyrinths  of  Saigon 
politics.  Despite  all  the  positive  factors,  this 
warning  must  be  reiterated,  and  the  aeed  for 
'  American  patience  with  the  vagaries  at  Viet- 
namese politics  must  be  emphasized. 

For  close  on  a  century  before  IBM,  the 
yietnamess  had  no  eqierlenee  of  self- 
govemmeat.  Uader  Ngo  Dlah  Diem,  they 
thea  nuule  ocmsldershle  progress.  As  au- 
thorlt^iaa  governments  go,  the  Diem  regime 
was  worthy  of  conaldershls  respect— for  more 
tespeot.  certainly,  than  the  dogmatic,  harsh 
and  gloomy  Communist  regime  in  the 
North—tout  under  Diem,  the  Vietnamese  got 
their  bellyful  of  authoritarian  government  In 
Salgoa.  A  long  period  of  sometimes  wild 
out-aad-try  Is  therefore  uaavoldable.  before 
the  Vletaamese  find  the  nu>de  of  government 
that  suits  their  traditions,  habits  and  out- 
look. There  Ir  nothing  to  worry  about  la 
that — so  long  ss  they  do  aot  stab  themselves 
ta  the  bsfik  during  oae  of  the  wilder  cut- 
aad-trtes.  Tqt  the  long  pull,  moreover. 
South  Vietnam  la  oae  of  the  very  richest 
couatrtes  la  Asia,  with  an  Industrious  and 
talented  people  who  have  been  forcefully 
dragged  into  the  aoth  century  by  all  the 
teohnoloffloal  laasons  of  their  bitter  war  ex- 
peHenoe.  Bo  I  have  no  patience  with  those 
who  aik.  "What  ahaU  we  have  la  South  Vlat- 
aam.  evea  If  we  wlaT**  Kvery  aort  of  bsslo 
fketor  promises  a  good  future.  If  the  sufferlxkg 
people  at  South  Vietnam  can  only  be  granted 
peaos  at  last.  If  that  time  eomss.  moreovsr, 
ths  United  Statee  caa  aot  only  take  the 
aatisCaotlon  of  a  stronger  aatlon  that  has 
TCOdarsd  loyal  sarvloe  to  a  wesker  ally,  we  la 
our  eoimtrr  caa  also  sleep  aiare  easily  la  our 
For  If  the  northera  OomDualst 
Ion  against  Sovth  Vlstaam  Is  ao*  sae- 
esstfuUy  dstMtsd.  thsr*  wttl  bs  aaoCbar  saeh 


men  begin  to  aay,  "The  line  muat  be  drawn 
somewhere."  And  thus  the  Third  World  War 
may  begin,  and  that  Is  what  we  are  now 
lighting  to  avert. 


THE  JOSEPH   H.   HIRSHHORN  lifU- 
SEUM  AND  SCULPTURE  GARDEN 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  a  biU 
to  estaUlflh  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom 
Muaeum  and  Sculpture  Oarden  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  The  proposed  site  Is  an  area 
bounded  by  Seventh  Street,  Independ- 
ence Avenue.  Ninth  Street  and  MacUson 
E^ve.  As  a  membor  of  the  Board  at 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
which  would  administer  the  center.  I 
want  to  thank  Senator  Raitdolph  for 
introducing  this  legislation. 

To  Mr.  Hirshhom  the  American  peo- 
ple are  indebted.  His  gift  of  some  4,000 
paintings  and  1,600  pieces  of  sculpture 
are  thought  to  be  among  the  most  valu- 
able contemporary  collections  in  private 
hands.  Most  of  us  will  try  to  understand 
Jhfr.  Hlrshhom's  desire  to  share  with 
others  the  pleasure  these  works  have 
brought  to  him.  As  a  boy  his  horizons 
rose  beyond  the  Brooklyn  slum  in  which 
he  determinedly  nurtured  an  early  ap- 
preciati<»i  of  the  arts.  Now  Mr.  Hlrsh- 
hom passes  on  to  the  American  people 
the  fruits  of  his  aq)irations.  It  Is  only 
fitting  that  these  works  have  their  per- 
manent home  in  Washington — a  city 
whose  emergence  as  a  cultural  center 
mirrors  the  vitality  and  growth  of  our 
20th  century.  Certainly,  Mr.  Hirshhom 
follows  nobly  in  the  steps  of  other  great 
humanitarians  who  have  so  generously 
given  of  themselves. 


AWARD  FOR  HIGHWAY  SAPETY 
TO  INDIANA  MAN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  24  Jim  Hetherlngton  of  WFBM-TV 
in  Indianapolis  received  the  Creative 
Award  fbr  television  writers  at  the  an- 
nual Alfred  P.  Sloan  Radio-TV  Awards 
for  Highway  Safety  in  New  York  City. 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  read  his  citation: 
Jim  Hethertngton  of  WFBM-TV,  Indlan- 
apoUs,  Indiana,  displayed  outstanding  crea- 
tive talent  In  preparation  of  the  script  for 
an  analytical  documentary  entitled  A  Cross 
By  The  Boad.  The  film  e^qrtalned  with 
dramatlo  effect  the  complexity  and  enormity 
of  the  traffic  accident  problem,  yet  outlined 
with  olartty  the  latenelated  sohitlons  which 
can  be  Implemented.  Widespread  public 
reeponse  to  this  exeeptlozua  film  created  a 
better  understanding  of  traffic  safety  values. 

lam  proud  that  Mr.  Hetherlngton  and 
WFBM-TV  have  received  this  recogni- 
tloQ  for  their  outstanding  public  service 
to  the  people  of  Indianapolis  and 
Indiana. 

The  principal  address  at  the  Sloan 
Awards  dinner  was  given  by  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Alan  8.  Boyd. 
His  remazka  effectively  answer  those 
who  would  dodge  responsibility  for 
mounting  a  really  meaningful  attack  on 
trafllo  aoddents  by  continuing  to  blame 
this  nattonal  dlsgraoe  almost  entirely 
on  drtrers. 

Utader  Secretary  Boyd  has  given  the 
best  Mplanatkm  I  have  seen  of  the  need 
to  take  mooudI  of  all  elements  la  high- 


way trani3>ortatlon  and  of  directing  our 
eSorta  to  helping  motorists  avoid  acd- 
dents,  injury,  and  death. 

As  he  so  dearly  shows,  those  who  ait 
back  and  contend  that  accidents  are 
caused  In  almost  all  cases  by  bad  driving 
are  in  effect  making  excuses  for  doing 
nothing  constructive  tboat  it. 

Mr.  Boyd  shows  that  there  is  a  way  to 
do  something  about  it,  and  I  believe  all 
my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  his 
reasoning.  I  believe  he  offers  assurance 
that  the  various  legislative  proposals 
now  before  Congress  can  produce  a  pro- 
gram that  wUl  get  results  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  have  offered  amendments  which  I 
believe  will  improve  and  strengthen  the 
program  proposed  by  the  admlnistrs- 
tlon,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  Con- 
gress  will  enact  a  strong,  fair  and  effec- 
tive bill.  We  shall  continue  executive 
consideration  of  S.  3005  and  the  pro- 
posed amendments  in  the  Commerce 
Committee  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Boyd's  speech  be  includsd 
in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooio, 
as  follo^^s: 

RXMAaiU  BT  AI.A1V  S.  BOTD,  CNSXa  SSCSRAST 

or  CoMiRacx  roa  TSANSPoaTATiON 
(Prepared  for  delivery  at  the  annual  pre- 
sentation of  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Radio-TV 
Awards  for  Highway  Safety,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City,  May  24, 19M) 
There  is  a  normal  himian  tendency  to  be 
self-satisfied:  to  feel  that  what  we  aie  doing 
now  and  the  way  In  which  we  conduct  oar 
affairs   Is  good   and  sufficient.    It  la  often 
uncomfortaUe  to  consider  that  we  can  and 
should  Improve  our  activitlee.    But  we  can 
step  out  of  o\ir  hiundnjm  routine  to  promote, 
to  Inspire,  and  to  educate.    Thoee  whom  we 
honor  tonight  have  done  this  by  utilizing  tb« 
communications  media  with  sensitivity  and 
imagination  to  promote  Highway  Safety. 

In  winning  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Awards  you 
have  demonstrated  your  ability  to  live  up  to 
Mr.  Sloan's  own  high  Ideals  of  public  respon- 
sibility. This  sense  of  responsibility  was  re- 
flected In  his  life-long  commitment  to  ths 
cause  of  highway  safety,  and  the  peraonsl 
leadership  he  gave  to  this  cause. 

Tbtrty  years  ago  he  joined  with  three  other 
industry  leaders  in  organising  the  Automotlvs 
Safety  Foundation,  which  he  continued  to 
sun>ort  even  after  his  retirement  as  an  sctlvs 
executive  of  General  Motors  Corporation.  In 
IMS,  as  founder  and  chairman  of  the  Alfnd 
F.  Sloan  Foundation,  he  established  thess 
awards  to  the  broadcsstlng  industry,  and  bi 
continued  to  participate  personally  In  this 
program  so  long  as  his  health  permitted. 

It  is  good  to  take  occasion  periodically  to 
recognise  the  efforts  spent  on  traffic  safety 
because  those  who  are  devoting  their  energtes 
to  this  eause  may  be  tempted  to  feel  that  they 
have  been  rowing  upstream  and  against  s 
strong  current,  at  that.  Toalfl^t's  ceremony 
affords  a  brief  pause  to  look  around  and  sea 
where  ws  have  been  and  where  we  are  goioc- 
I  can't  leave  this  simile,  however,  without 
urging  you  not  to  rest  too  long  on  your  cart. 
We  have  made  considerable  progress  In 
this  long  upstream  struggle.  Ttavel  on  ttat 
NatlOB*a  roads  and  streets  Is  almost  ttues 
tlmas  as  safe  as  when  the  Automotive  Safety 
Fouadatloa  was  f  ouaded— «s  measured  In 
deaths  per  vrtiKde  aiUes. 

But  It  stUl  Is  far  from  safe  enough.  The 
Closer  WB  get  to  lAnore.  U  you  wUl.  the  stroog* 
the  oonrent — because  of  the  eaarmoua  growth 
la  population,  la  drivers,  vehicles,  and  high- 
way VBSgs.    Ttae  atacduts  tfoU  m  Uvea  lort. 
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Injuries,  aosldents  and  damagf4  now  reschae 
new  recorda  each  year. 

Ihe  figiires  are  faaUllar  and|  frtghtoalag: 
fUty  thousand  Americans  killed  In  a  year; 
100,000  permanently  disabled;!  (learly  4  mil- 
lion injured;  over  $10  blllloi^iln  economic 
losses. 

Tou  know,  and  I  believe 
American  cltlsens  know,  that 
tnkgedy  need  not  continue. 
President  Johnson  that  "we 
tolerate  such  anarchy  on  whe 

Earlier  this  year  President! 
tented  a  program  designed  to  i 
comprehensive,  accelerated  attack  on  traffic 
sccidents.  Congress  now  Is  |  preparing  to 
make  decisions  about  this  prdgram  which  I 
sm  confident  will  launch  a  niqw  era  in  safer 
highway  travel  for  the  Ametttcan  people- 
provided  the  program  receives  tlte  strong  and 
oontlnuing  support  It  must  h^fe  to  be  moft 
effective.  i 

First,  let  me  make  It  aa  olea;'|aa  I  oaa  that 
the  Administration's  approach 
negative.  { 

The  Administration  has  i^()t 
create  scapegoats.  It  has  no  script  for  "good 
guys"  and  "bad  guys."  It  hu<  not  thought 
In  terms  of  accusing  or  punishing  anyone. 

It  has.  Instead,  thought  In  I  terms  of  how 
soddents,  injuries,  and  death^  can  be  re- 
duced. We  in  the  Administration  are  not  In- 
terested In  legislation  for  the 
don.  We  are  not  concerned 
daborate  programs  for  their  oi 
their  propaganda  value. 

In  three  words:  We  want  r^ulta. 

Last  April  22  in  making  ui  appeal  fbr 
enactment  of  the  Admlnlstraiton's  highway 
tafety  bill.  President  Johnson!  bdd : 

"The  American  people  are  itoused.  They 
want  action.  We  want  actloli,  too.  but  we 
want  It  to  be  fair  and  intelligent— for  the 
American  driver  and  the  great  Uuli&try  that 
provides  his  car." 

That  sums  up  our  goal :  to 
Improvements  in  highway 
ness  and  intelligence. 

This  objective  has  been  tl 
formulating  the  Admlnlstrat 
I  believe  an  examination  of 
will  bear  me  out. 

These  proposals  do  not  antl^ 
cure,  just  as  thdy  do  not 
particular  villain.  They  do  nojt 
tsct  of  the  safety  Issue.  Rat 
program  designed  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  progress  made  to  date,  and  to  force  the 
pace  in  discovering  and  implementing  new 
knowledge  and  new  tecbnldues  that  will 
yield  substantial,  provable  bHieflts. 

The  public  discussion  and|<lebate  of  the 
past  few  months,  while  they  have  stimulated 
a  desirable  public  Interest  in  traffic  safety, 
have  tended  to  center  attention  on  one  or 
two  elements  of  the  problemi  The  Adntiln- 
istratlon's  program,  on  the  otjt^r  hand,  ooa- 
tlders  all  aspects.  i 

The  scope  and  direction  of  the  AdmlnU- 
trstlon's  program  has  been  emphasized  re- 
peatedly by  Secretary  Connor  In  his  appear- 
ances before  Congressional  Committees.  I 
would  like  to  qnote  from  hla  testimony: 

"The  program  that  would  ps  provided  by 
this  legation  would  devoie  the  needed 
emphasis  and  resources  to  all  kapecta  of  the 
highway  safety  problem.  It  is  based  on  the 
recognition  that  aeddenta  aAsn  are  caused 
by  miUtlple  factors — they  are  frequeatly  the 
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"The  approach  of  this  legikatlon,  besides 
Mng  directed  toward  all  elcmenta  of  the 
traffic   safety   problem,   wou44   ladude   the 
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partldpattaa  a<  an  Iwvsls  of  ths  Oovsra- 
meat — Federal.  State,  aad  local— «s  wall  as 
ladustry  and  private  orgaalsattans." 

I  might  add  that  the  lagisUttec  was  drafted 
Intentionally  to  be  flexiblfe  with  regard  to 
program,  orgaaiaatton  aad  admlalstratiao, 
so  as  to  facUltate  the  full  use  at  eriatlng 
knowledge  and  the  results  of  research  and 
development  as  they  become  available  and 
as  their  usefulness  Is  ivovea. 

Specifically,  the  Admlalstratloa  proposes 
a  broad  Federal  research  viA  developmeat 
program  In  highway  safety.  The  Admin- 
istration also  seeks  directive  authority  to  set 
safety  performance  standards  for  automotive 
vehicles  and  their  components.  And  the 
Administration  Is  seddng  $420  million  over 
a  six  year  period  to  assist  the  States  in  de- 
veloping and  improving  their  own  compre- 
hensive traffic  safety  prognuas  under  uni- 
form national  etandiirds. 

The  latter  provision  reoogalses  the  tradi- 
tional responsibilities  of  State  and  local  gov. 
emments  with  regard  to  control  of  the  trafllc 
system. 

The  Federal  Oovemment's  responsibility 
to  provide  leadership  and  coordination  for 
these  State  programs  was  clearly  eetabllshed 
by  Congress  last  year.  In  an  amendment  to 
Federal-aid  highway  leglBlatlon.  Now,  the 
Administration  Is  seeking  Federal  funds  to 
assist  the  States  In  carrying  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  amendment. 

This  approach  is  In  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  Federal -State  cooperation  which 
has  worked  so  successfully  In  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program.  Through  this  program 
the  Federal  Oovenmient  has  made  and  la 
making  an  enormous  contribution  to  high- 
way safety.  It  is  enabling  the  States  to  con- 
struct the  Interstate  Highway  System,  whose 
oontrolled-access  freeways  are  the  safest 
roads  yet  built.  It  la  aaslstlng  the  States  In 
their  long-range  Improvement  prognuns  for 
major  highways.  And  now  It  is  aiding  them 
In  a  priority  program  for  dlminaUng  the 
danger  traps  that  atlll  remain  on  Federal- 
aid  highways. 

The  Federal- aid  program.  Is  providing  sub- 
stantial benefits  in  safety,  as  well  as  In  faster, 
more  economical,  and  more  comfortable 
travel. 

Still,  highvrays  are  only  one  element  of 
the  traffic  safety  problem.  The  legislation 
now  on  the  books,  as  a  result  of  last  year's 
amendment,  plus  the  financial  aid  requested 
by  the  Administration,  would  permit  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  program, 
with  no  aspect  excluded. 

It  would  permit  a  program  directed  to- 
ward the  total  highway  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  Its  three  basic  elements:  the 
driver,  his  vehicle,  and  the  highway.  The 
States  would  continue  to  assume  primary 
responsibility  for  control  of  the  driver  and 
the  highway,  but  the  Federal  government 
would  take  a  portion  of  the  States'  responsi- 
bility for  the  vehicle,  to  the  extent  that  It 
would  assure  that  new  vehicles  met  mini- 
mum safety  perf(»mance  standards.  This 
new  role  for  the  Federal  Government  recog- 
nizes the  desirability  for  uniform  national 
standards  for  manufacturers,  rather  than 
separate  State  standards. 

In  addition,  under  Its  authority  to  set  uni- 
form standards  for  other  areas  of  State  traf- 
fic safety  programs,  the  Federal  Oovenuneat 
could  identify  the  major  g^M  and  weak- 
nesses that  exist  throughout  the  country 
today,  and  proceed  In  cooperation  with  the 
States  to  upgrade  current  programs  and 
formulate  new  ones  as  needed. 

The  goal  of  the  program  I  Just  outlined  Is 
to  get  tangible  Improvements  in  highway 
safety  with  fairness  and  Intelligence.  The 
key  to  how  this  program  must  proceed  to 
get  results  lies  In  the  concept  that  accidents 
and  their  consequencee  result  from  failures 
of  the  system  which  includes  the  driver,  the 
vehicle,  the  highway,  and  their  Interaction. 


While  this  ooaoept  Is  simple  enough  to 
state.  Its  ImpUoatlons  are  not  widely  under- 
stood. It  requires  the  rather  belated  appli- 
oatlOQ  to  highway  transportation  of  what  is 
known  la  eagtaeering  as  the  "systems 
approach." 

The  main  obstacle  to  the  moat  effecUvs 
use  of  systems  engineering  in  the  past,  has 
been  the  fvaotlee  of  assigning  a  "primary" 
cause  In  accidents — axtd  particularly  of 
blaming  most  accidents  on  "driver  error." 
In  this  way  of  thinking  any  accident  that  a 
drivn:  may  conceivably  have  averted  Is  ipso 
faeto  his  fault.  The  way  to  prevent  acci- 
dents, then,  Is  to  noake  all  drivers  perform  at 
all  times  without  error. 

Systenu  engineering,  on  the  other  hand, 
recognizes  that  aocldenta  can  result  from 
multiple  causes.  In  the  sense  that  a  cause  Is 
any  condition  existing  prior  to  the  aoddent 
which  It  might  have  been  poeslble  or  prac- 
ticable to  eliminate,  and  but  for  which  ths 
accident  would  havo  been  avoided.  In  this 
view,  all  accident  causes  are  equal  If,  by  ths 
elimination  of  any  one  of  thsm.  the  socldaat 
nilght  have  been  prevented. 

Rather  than  accepting  driver  error  aa  the 
"primary"  cause  of  most  accidents,  systems 
engineering  seeks  ways  to  change  the  ele- 
ments of  the  highway  transportation  system 
so  that  accidents  will  not  occur,  or  ao  that 
their  aeverity  will  be  reduced. 

For  a  simple  parallel  we  can  take  an  lUtis- 
tratlon  from  Industry.  A  worker  could  be 
trained  to  operate  a  dangeroua  power  ma- 
chine and  signs  could  be  pasted  warning  him 
to  work  safely.  Thea  If  he  gets  careleaa 
Just  once  and  malms  himself.  It  Is  presum- 
ably his  own  fault.  On  the  other  haad.  the 
machine  could  be  designed  with  a  protective 
guard  which  would  make  It  ImpoaslUs  (or 
him  to  gst  htirt. 

In  highway  transportation,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  systems  approach  has  been 
demonstrated  quite  clearly  by  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  These  controlled-acoeaa 
freeways  are  conaclously  designed  to  prevent 
many  types  of  traffic  conflict  and  to  make 
driving  easier  and  safer. 

They  provide  a^Murate  roadways  for  oppos- 
ing traffic  with  wide  medians,  or  oiedua 
barriers,  to  prevent  headon  oollialnnB.  They 
have  no  interaectlons.  or  croas  traffic  at 
grade,  thus  preventing  angle  coUlalons.- 
They  have  gentle  curves  aad  i^ades  aad  long 
sight  distance.  They  have  wide,  paved 
shoiilders  and  clear  roadsides. 

On  the  best  of  our  highways.  If  a  drivw 
loaea  control  of  his  car  for  whatever  reason — 
whether  he  was  swatting  a  t}ee,  lifting  his 
pet  dog  off  the  floor,  falling  asleep,  or  If  he 
had  a  "couple  of  beers" — ^If  he  goes  off  the 
road,  he  has  a  chance  of  regaining  control 
without  slamming  Into  a  tree,  or  rolling  into 
a  ditch.  What  could  have  been  a  needleaa 
fatality  becomes  simply  an  laddeat. 

Or  take  a  case  where  the  vehlele  la  at  tkult. 
If  the  brakes  faU,  the  driver  has  a  better 
chance  to  ride  out  safely  on  the  Interstate, 
because  there  are  no  Intersections,  or  drive- 
ways, or  croas  traffic,  or  sharp  curves,  and 
there  are  wide  shoulders  where  he  can  get 
out  of  the  traffic  stream. 

Because  safety  has  been  engineered  Into 
the  Interstate  System,  the  same  drivers  have 
only  a  half  or  a  third  as  many  aeddeats  oa 
the  Interstate  as  they  do  on  conventional 
highways.  This  year  alone,  the  Interstate 
Highways  now  open  to  traffic  will  save  ths 
lives  of  at  least  4,000  persons  who  would  l)e 
killed  If  they  were  forced  to  use  conventional 
roads. 

It  U  apparent,  then,  tbat  If  we  try  to 
uaderstand  drivers  as  they  are — ^wlth  thsir 
capabilities  and  their  limitations— we  can  de- 
sign hli^ways  and  vehicles  that  make  their 
driving  more  reliable  and  more  effective. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  driving  today 
Is  a  complicated  task,  that  it  occaslonaUy 
requires  drivers  to  make  dedsloos  and  to  act 
with  speed  or  precision  that  la  beyond  their 
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W«  «aa  iMlp  tham  by  ndudnc  the 
dtffleattr  <t  \h»  <MTlac  taak  «r  bf  gtvtac 
Umb  bttttv  tooto  to  OOP*  wttti  It. 

Systam  OTtfTuwrtm  u  tba  way  to  Xbim 
obJeeMve.  It  eaa  b«  fOteOn  boOi  In  pm- 
▼tDttng  ■focidanta  aiul  In  reducing  the  aaver- 
Ity  of  tbaee  thet  do  oecur.  At  tbe  pnaent 
time.  Air  esample,  hicbwsy  einttieTe  are 
eKpertmentliit  with  braaksmty  atgn  rappcrta 
for  tboee  obateclaa  that  moat  remain  near 
the  paTcment.  Saaaareh  alao  la  underway  In 
the  Buteau  of  PubUe  Boada  to  danrelop  elee- 
toonle  or  meobanloal  alda  for  the  driver, 
which  oould,  for  Inatanee.  Inform  him  when 
It  la  aafe  to  paaa  on  a  two-lane  mral  high- 
way, or  when  he  la  cloalng  too  faat  (m  the 
oar  ahead. 

The  ayatema  approach  alao  looka  to  ehangaa 
tn  tbe  Tehlele  that  wUl  make  drlrlng  more 
reliable,  or  that  wlB  prevent  or  reduce  la- 
Jury  and  death  when  aoddente  happen.  And 
It  loob  to  tbe  interaction  of  the  Tehlde  and 
the  highway,  and  to  reducing  the  advacae 
•ffeeta  at  tbe  environment,  particularly  at 
hasurdoua  weather  oondltlona. 

By  approaching  hl^way  aafety  aa  pri- 
marily a  technological  proUent — and  only 
aeooDdarily  aa  a  aodal  or  legal  one — and  by 
attenqrtlng  to  reduce  the  dwnanda  on  tbe 
driver,  we  encounter  acme  ralaed  eyebrowa 
tntn.  thoae  aocuatomed  to  thinlrtng  of  aoot- 
denta  In  tarma  at  driver  error.  It  haa  been 
auggeeted,  for  Inatanoe.  that  thla  approach 
la  Bom^ow  Unmoral,  that  It  rellevea  drlvera 
of  raaponalbUlty  for  mlaconduct,  that  H 
exouaea  them  tnatead  of  punlahlng  them. 

I  do  not  agree.  It  la  no  more  Immoral  than 
ah&Tlng  with  a  aataty  rasor  inateart  of  a 
•tralght  edge. 

;  It  doea  aay  that  the  man  vrtio  makee  a  mla- 
take,  where  It  la  an  honeat  one  or  pure  negU- 
genoe,  need  not  aufler  Inatantaneoua  corporal. 
U  not  capital.  ponUhment.  And  that  Inno- 
cent paaaengera  and  driven  of  other  cara 
need  not  auffer  with  him.  The  drunken, 
reckleee,  or  lrreq»nalblle  driver  can  be 
brought  to  juatloe  through  due  prooeea  of 
law. 

Furthermore,  the  people  we  are  trying  to 
protect  are  not,  by  and  large,  habitually 
dangerous  drivers.  They  are  not  the  "suicidal 
boobs"  that  self-styled  esperts  lOce  to  preadi 
against.  Nor  are  they  Imaginary.  They  are. 
In  fact,  you  and  I. 

The  truth  la  that  the  great  bulk  of  ac- 
cidents Involve  average,  normally  responalble 
drivers.  This  was  borne  out  quite  clearly 
In  an  analysis  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
last  summer  of  150,000  Callfomla  drivers' 
records.  The  etudy  showed  that  almost  an 
entirely  different  group  of  drivers  Is  tn- 
TOlved  In  accidents  each  year.  Removing 
the  repeaters — thoee  who  have  two  or  more 
aoddents  In  one  year — ^would  have  Uttle  or 
no  effect  on  the  following  year's  accidents. 

So.  oxir  aimtial  traffle  ton  Is,  to  an  over- 
whelming degree,  an  aoeumulatlon  of  rare 
accidents,  oociirrlng  to  sU  too  many  generally 
good  drivers.  It  Is  plain,  then,  that  If  ac- 
cldenta  are  to  be  radically  reduced,  aU 
drivers— not  Just  the  "dangarous"  few^ 
must  be  helped. 

Thla  Is  precisely  what  President  Johnson's 
traffic  safety  program  Is  meant  to  do. 

Relating  this  view  of  driver  error  or  driver 
reeponslbUlty  more  spectftcally  to  the  safety 
efforts  we  are  honoring  tonight.  I  would 
guess  and  this  Is  aa  undocumented  gueee — 
that  OMSt  of  the  tEaffio  safety  efforU  of  radio 
and  ;rv  stotlons  la  past  year*  would  oome 
under  the  heading  of  "driver  motivation"  or 
"driver  Unprovaasent."  No  one,  of  course, 
would  deny  that  there  Is  room  for  Inq^rove- 
ment  la  the  general  level  of  driver  com- 
petenoa.  For  that  matter.  I  sui^ose  each 
of  us  here  eouM  etand  to  Improve  his  own 
akUl  taahind  the  whseL  But  while  driver 
tanprovement  la  a  worthy  eaose.  It  muet  be 
aupplemenled  by  ei^neatlng  more  eafety 
Into  tha  highway  traaaporUtlan  syatam. 


to 


I  would  uigal 
.  ptognns  at  aU  levels  at 
yunnaamBX.  Aa«.I  would  otgs  you  to  review 
your  pnhtto  eMnrtea  aalMy  aOarts.  remember- 
ing that  oar  objeettvo  la  mass  oonmualoa- 
ttona  aa  weU  as  hi  our  oparaHwial  pragrama 
shoold  be  to  help  rather  than  haraaa  the 
driver. 

I  btileve  PreeMcnt  Johnson's  propoaala 
provide  the  means  to  make  aooh  pragrama  a 
reaUty.  I  think  «bey  are  the  basis  for  an 
effective  eafety  program  that  will  get  results 
for  the  Amerlaan  people. 


POSITION  OF  AMERICAN  TELE- 
PHONE ft  TELEQRAPH  ON  imj- 
TARY  SISVICEIICBN'S  DBPOeTTB 
Mr.  YARBOROUCm.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  la.  1968, 1  called  to  the  attention 
of  tbe  Senate  a  aituatlon  in  which  tele- 
phone company  practices  with  regard  to 
deposits  for  telephone  service  were  re- 
sulting in  discrimination  against  mem- 
bers of  the  military  and  their  families. 
At  that  time,  I  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  P  R. 
Kappel.  chairman  of  the  board/Ameri- 
can  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co..  urging 
him  to  reexamine  telephone  company 
policy  concerning  deposits  required  of  the 
military. 

I  recently  received  a  reply  from  Mr. 
Kappel.   In  his  letter,  he  stotes: 

As  a  result  of  your  calling  this  to  our  at- 
tention, we  have  contacted  all  of  the  tele- 
phone companies  In  the  BeU  System  again  to 
Insure  that  the  transitory  nature  of  the  mili- 
tary assignment  and  the  poeslble  high  toll 
usage  of  servicemen  and  their  famlllee  are 
not  made  factors  In  determining  the  need 
of  a  deposit. 

In  addition,  a  policy  permitting  a  cus- 
tomer to  bring  his  credit  standing  with 
him  within  the  Bell  System  is  being  re- 
emphasized. 

I  have  replied  to  Mr.  Kappel  today,  in- 
dicating my  pleasure  with  these  actions 
of  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph 
with  regard  to  deposit  poUcy.  I  have  in 
addition  asked  his  continuing  attention 
to  this  subject,  to  assure  that  the  poli- 
cies announced  are  made  general 
throughout  the  Bell  System,  wherever 
servicemen  may  call  upon  it  for  tele- 
phone service. 

I  ask  \inanlmous  consent  that  Mr 
Kappel's  letter  to  me  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoro: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcotD 
as  follows: 

Ambkam  Tbapbomb*  tulmbupr  Ob, 

New  York.  N.r..  May  27. 19M. 
Senator  Rauv  W.  TMUoaouoH, 
VS.  Senate, 
Waahintton,  D.C. 

^>**M  SawAToa  TAaaoaooaa:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  M  relaUfe  to  servicemen 
doing  buslnees  with  the  t^hone  company 
Tou  are  certainly  right  that  It  U  not  ow 
Intention  to  dleerlminate  In  any  way  against 
servicemen.  In  fact.  It  Is  our  hope  that  we 
could  do  quite  the  contrary.  I  share  your 
concern  In  this  matter  and  have  been  per- 
sonaMy  mtereeted  In  our  treatment  of  them 
for  eeveral  years.  During  this  period  we  have 
taken  a  nimiber  of  stepe  to  make  certain  that 
we  did  not  diserlmlnato  In  any  way  against 
servicemen. 

As  a  result  of  your  calling  this  to  our 
attantlon.  we  have  contacted  all  of  the  tale- 


phone  companies  In  the  BeU  Syetcm  again  to 
Insure  that  the  transitory  nature  of  the 
mlUtary  assignment  and  the  poaelble  high 
toll  usage  of  servicemen  and  their  famlU« 
are  not  made  factors  In  determining  the 
need  of  a  depoelt. 

Tou  also  may  be  Interested  to  know  that 
a  whUe  back  we  mtroduoed  a  plan  that  would 
In  effect  permit  a  customer  to  transfer  hh 
credit  standing  with  him  when  he  moves 
from  one  place  to  another  within  the  BeQ 
System.  Since  aU  BeU  System  oompsnla 
accepted  the  plan  a  serviceman  who  hu 
established  credit  with  one  company  shouM 
have  no  difficulty  In  obtaining  telephone 
service  without  a  depoelt  at  the  new  loca- 
tion when  be  moved.  We  have  again  taken 
stepe  to  eee  that  this  policy  Is  being  reem- 
phaslaed  throughout  the  BeU  System. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  and  my  aaeo- 
elates  share  your  continuing  Intereet  in  thh 
subject.  I  am  quite  hopeful  that  renewed 
emphasis  on  this  matter  will  reeolve  the 
pr(rt>lem. 

Sincerely. 

F.  R.  Kappb., 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 


PORK-DRY  CREEK 
WINS  UJ3.  AWARD 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  the  selection  of 
the  American  Foric-Dry  Creek  water- 
shed of  North  Utah  County,  Utah,  as  the 
Nation's  outstanding  watershed  of  the 
year  by  the  National  Watershed  Con- 
gress. 

This  is  Indeed  a  signal  honor  since  it 
is  the  first  time  a  watershed  in  the  West 
has  received  this  award.  The  American 
Pork-Dry  Creek  project  topped  a  field 
of  15  candidates  from  every  region  in  tbe 
United  States. 

Although  this  10-year  program  Is  only 
7S  percent  completed,  it  has  already 
proved  a  boon  to  the  econmny  of  Utah 
County  and  the  State. 

Congratulations  are  certainly  in  order 
to  the  six  Federal  and  five  State  agencies 
who  are  cooperating  in  the  project  and 
especially  to  the  eight  community,  con- 
servancy district,  and  Irrigation  orga- 
nization who  sponsored  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricoro  at 
this  point  two  editorials  from  Utah 
newspapers  ooncemlng  this  award. 

There  being  no  obJecti<»i,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  iMlnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Tnm  the  Salt  Lake  IVibune,  May  18.  1»MI 
Utah  WaTiasHaD  Hoiroa  Sfttu  CoNanvATioir 

National  recognition  given  the  largest  sad 
In  many  ways  the  most  Important  watershed 
rehabmtstton  project  in  Utah  should  be  s 
boon  to  oonserTatlon  throughout  tbe  region. 

The  American  Fork-Dry  Creek  project,  in- 
volving 11S.700  acraa  of  waterabed  in  tba 
Wasatch  Plateau  and  aarvlng  the  oommoal- 
Uee  of  Lebl,  Fleaaant  Orove,  Alpine  sad 
American  Fork,  farma  and  Induatrlal  In- 
atallaUona.  la  the  first  waterabed  in  the  Wast 
to  receive  tbe  hl^eat  award  of  the  National 
Waterahed  Oongreaa.  It  la  q>propriate  that 
as  tbe  four-mllUon-doUar  undertaking  nean 
completion  it  shoxild  be  adjudged  watershed 
of  the  year  for  1960  at  the  I3th  annuel  Watsr- 
ahed  Oongreee  In  Oklahoma  City. 

Restoration  of  this  long-time  unstaUs 
mountalnoiu  ar$a  has  already  proved  s  boon 


to  the  eocmomy  of  TTtah  Cd^ty  and  the 
itate.  B^Mated  floods  from  tpp  steep  slopes, 
(ome  of  them  denuded  by  eai'ly  day  mining 
activity,  others  overgrased  ud  eome  nat- 
oially  barren,  have  wreaked  devastation  In 
the  canyons  and  tbe  valley  ibelow.  After 
months  of  careful  negotlatloal  tha  rehabili- 
tation project  was  designed  n  1088.  mainly 
by  Soli  Oonservatlon  Sentpe  engineers. 
Work  has  been  under  wayjaince  on  oon- 
ftruction  of  four  debris  barina  to  bold  back 
■urging  waters  and  reeeedlng  M.000  acres 
of  denuded  lands.  Tha  latttf  was  a  project 
of  tbe  UB.  Forest  Service.  Of  the  total  cost. 
the  federal  government  paid  91.700,000  for 
engineering  and  gSOO.OOO  fon  soil  craiserva- 
tlon.  About  80,000  feet  ot  caqi  Is  and  ditches 
are  beUig  lined  with  concretej  to  best  utUlae 
water.  Included  In  the  projqqt  Is  the  SUver 
Lake  Flat  Irrigation  reeery^lr,  i^ovldlng 
water  for  lato  aeaaon  use.  Improvamenta 
also  benefit  wildlife  and  flshi , 

Six  federal  and  five  state  Mendes  are  co- 
operating In  the  iHroJeot  whicb  Is  sponsored 
by  eight  community,  oonserVancy  district 
and  irrigation  organlaatlons.  i 

Jamee  B.  Craig,  editor  of  A^rturtcan  Foreat 
Magazine,  presented  the  Wa(tBr8hed-of-the- 
Tear  plaque  to  Leo  P.  Harney  of  Pleaaant 
QroTe,  who  represented  the  lQ>onaorlng  or- 
ganizations. 

This  is  one  of  42  projectilln  Utah  pro- 
posed undM'  the  National  Watershed  Pro- 
tection Act.  Only  six  of  ttose  have  pro- 
greesed  to  the  point  of  authotf^tlon  for  oon- 
■tructlon.  Three  ^K>lle*tt<H'  ^^'^  heen 
cancelled  or  terminated,  but;  14  have  been 
authorized  for  planning  workl 

The   National    Watershed  l^ngn 
mony  should   stimulate 
projects  In  Utah  where 
■erious  threat. 


cere- 
irs  of  other 
floods  are  a 


ly  Herald, 

WATXaSHXD 

rAL  Paiza 


[From  the  Provo  (Utah) 
May  18,  1966] 

AUXBICAK    FOSX-DBT 

CoHTBOL  Job  Wnra  Na' 

The  American  Fork-Dry  Ck^ek  Watershed 
of  North  Utah  County  has  Men  selected  by 
the  National  Watershed  Oonmaa  as  the  na- 
tion's outsUndlng  Watershed  of  the  Year, 
according  to  Joseph  H.  FrancAa,  State  Oom- 
xnissloner  of  Agriculture  and  chairman  of  the 
State  Soil  Conservation  Con^ilttee. 

The  10-year  program  (la\mched  In  1959) 
Is  about  75  per  cent  completed.  Foiu-  flood- 
control  reservoirs  have  been,  completed  and 
one  more — princlpaUy  for  s^rage— is  to  be 
built.  Contouring,  re-seedii^,  grazing  con- 
trol and  other  factors  havej  entered  into  a 
comprehensive  program  for  tte  MH  million 
project  (local  participation  U  about  60  per 
cent).  The  entire  area  is  |Ux>ve  the  Lehl, 
American  Fork,  Pleasant  Oeave  area  where 
serious  floods  used  to  plague,  the  areas  and 
where,  officials  state,  flooding  has  been  effec- 
tively controlled  since  the  pi^gram  began  to 
take  effect.  | 

nriKSM  CAiromjna^ 

The  American  Fork-Dry  Cteek  Project  was 
selected  tm  the  winner  from  fpa^  ot  15  canr 
dldates  from   every   region  :bf   the   United 


States,  Including  Hawaii. 
Pleasant  Orove.  president  of 


Leo  P.   Harvey. 
Utah  Stoto 


Association  of  Soil  Conser'itlon  Districts. 
Tueeday  accepted  the  award  at  the  13th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Natlpial  Watershed 
Congreee  now  In  aeaalon  In  i  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  i: 

Mr.  Harvey,  chairman  oil  i  the  watershed 
eommlttee,  has  been  one  of  I  the  more  active 
boosters  of  this  comprehcnpve  watershed 
project  from  time  tbe  appUjqatlon  was  sub- 
mitted to  its  present  stage  ,of  completion. 
Mr.  Harvey  donates  many  hiaurs  of  his  time 
and    money    to    keep    the    project    moving 


toward  completion.    Marlon 


Vork,  has  also  given  freely  ot  I  Ja  tlxne  to 


3reen,  American 


as  tha  k>oal  contracting  oAoar  on  tha  large 
construction  Joba. 

AFFBovB)  nr  lass 

The  American  Fork-Dry  OnHk  #4H  million 
project  was  approved  by  Oongreas  and  au- 
thorised for  construction  by  tbe  SoU  Conser- 
vation Service  In  1950.  Approximately  60 
per  cent  of  tbe  overall  84H  mUUon  coat.  Is 
local  participation.  The  North  m»h  County 
Conservancy  District  vras  organised  by  the 
people  to  help  finance  the  local  cost  as  well 
as  to  handle  operation  and  maintenance  In 
future  years.  Loren  Spencer,  project  engi- 
neer, and  Oerald  Hansen,  work  unit  C<Hiser- 
vationist,  both  with  the  SoU  Oonservatfon 
Service,  have  worked  cloeely  with  tbe  water- 
shed committee  to  help  them  with  Installa- 
tion. 

The  118,710  acre  watershed  is  about  84,000 
acres  mountainous  area  and  44,000  valley 
land.  About  50/)00  acres  of  the  mountainous 
area  U  with  the  Ulnto  National  Fwest. 
About  one-half  of  the  valley  acrea  are  good 
Irrigated  land.  The  watershed  work  plan 
providee  for  stabilization  of  critical  areas 
throu^  the  use  of  special  purpose  terraces, 
contour  furrows,  guUy  control,  range  seeding 
and  deferred  grazing. 

roXTB  ■TBDCTOBS8 

Four  large  floodwater  retarding  structures 
were  included  to  help  prevent  damage  to 
farm  land,  Irrtgation  canals,  cities  and  roads. 
It  Included  plans  for  accelerating  the  farm 
conservaticm  program.  Irrigation  water 
management  is  an  Important  feature.  The 
Forest  Service  has  constructed  most  of  tbe 
special  purpose  terraces,  gully  control  meas- 
ures, and  grass  seeding.  Cattie  use  on  one 
part  has  been  changed  to  sheep  use.  Oras- 
ing  use  is  being  regulated  so  aa  to  permit  Im- 
provement in  the  vegetative  cover. 

Tbe  Ali^ne,  American  Fork,  t«hi  and  Pleas- 
ant Orove  Irrigation  Companies  along  with 
the  farmers  have  Installed  75  milee  of  con- 
crete canal  lining  and  pipeline  to  convey  the 
water  to  the  fields.  This,  along  with  asso- 
ciated structuree,  has  made  the  control  of 
Irrigation  water  much  easier  and  provides 
the  user  with  a  more  reliable  water  sun>Iy. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  provided 
engineering  assistance  for  this  work  and  Utah 
Water  and  Power  Board  and  the  Utah  County 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  have  pro- 
vided fin'>T"^<"g  assistance  to  the  Irrigation 
companies  and  farmers. 

WOBK  COICrLBTSO 

Combination  floodwater  retarding  and  de- 
bris reeervolrs  have  been  constructed  on  the 
Battie  Creek,  Dry  Creek,  and  Orove  Creek 
drainages.  The  Tibbie  Fork  structure  In  the 
American  Fork  River  drainage  wUl  be  com- 
pleted this  month.  This  structure  Is  de- 
signed to  Include  a  fishery  and  fish  hava  al- 
ready been  planted.  UUh  state  Pish  and 
Oame  will  r"*"«g»  this  man  made  lake. 
The  multi-purpose  reservoir  planned  for  SU- 
ver Lake  FUt  baa  been  dealgned  and  remalna 
to  be  constructed.  The  Dry  Creek  structure 
has  already  paid  for  Itself  during  the  anow 
melt  periods  of  1984  and  1980,  officials  da- 
clared. 

Tha  la  local  sponaors,  repreeentlng  the 
people,  are  wy  proud  of  their  project,  what 
has  been  aooompUsbed  and  tbe  beneflte  al- 
ready derived.  This  Is  an  ezceUent  exampla 
of  community  benefit. 

BAZm  VrAJTOAKSa 

Three  basic  standards  are  used  by  tha 
Awards  Selection  Committee  in  arriving  at 
their  choice  for  Watershed  of  the  Tear 
honors: 

1.  The  extent  and  Interest  and  participa- 
tion by  all  agencies  and  groups  within  the 
watershed; 

2.  Tbe  sdequacy  of  the  project  In  meeting 
all  ot  tha  natural  reaoiaroaa  conservation  and 
improvement  needa  of  tbe  waterahad; , 


8.  The  preeant  atatua  of  completion  of  the 
project. 


THE  AMERICAN  SSEUNG  PRICE  IM 
THE  KENNEDY  ROUND 

Mr.  DOUQLAS.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  crucial  Issues  In  connection  with 
Kennedy  roimd  of  the  trade  negotiations 
in  Geneva  is  the  entire  question  of  what 
Is  known  as  the  American  selUng  price, 
or  ASP. 

A  number  of  people  firom  my  State  on 
both  sides  of  the  Issue  have  written  to  me 
about  it.  I  therefore  took  the  (mwrtu- 
nity  to  ask  Mr.  Christian  Herter.  Spectal 
Representative  of  the  President  for 
Trade  NegotiatlonB,  the  fonner  dlstln* 
gulsbed  American  Secretary  of  State,  for 
the  views  of  his  Office  on  this  Issue.  He 
has  now  replied  and  I  believe  the  answer 
to  these  questions  are  oi  sufBdent  sig- 
nlflcance  that  they  should  have  wide- 
spread circulation. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Herter's  letter  and  the  position 
paper  his  Office  has  salt  to  me  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricoao. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RBOoao, 
as  follows: 


OmoB  OP  THs  avseuL  

ATxvx  worn  Tbami  NaaonATaona, 
Xxxconvs  OfwuM  af  tmm 


WmOUnffton.  June  I.  IMt. 
Bon.  Paul  H.  Dofooua. 
VS.  Senate. 
Waahinffton,  DXI. 

DBAS  Sbnatob  DonoLAs:  Ton  hava  n- 
quested  the  views  of  thla  Offioe  on  the  Isatm 
of  the  Amarloan  atillng  price  (ASP)  aj— 
as  It  relataa  to  the  Kannedy  Bound  of 
negoClatlona  In  Oanava.  As  you  know, 
laaue  haa  beoome  an  important  one  In  tM 
Xennedy  Bound  and  baa  alao  bean  tha  aab- 
Jset  of  oonaldarabla  oommant  both  In  the 
Oongreaa  and  elsewhere.  ^ 

m  order  to  permit  members  of  the  C(m- 
graaa  and  all  other  Interaated  persona  to 
oonaldar  our  pomt  ot  vlarw.  I  am  eneloainc 
a  paper  which  eeta  ont  tha  poaltlon  ot  this 
Oflloe  on  a  number  ot  the  Important  aa- 
peete  of  the  laaue  at  tha  ASP  ayatsm. 

In  particular,  the  encloaed  paper  oon- 
talns  the  views  ot  this  Ofltoa  on  tha  toltow- 
Ing  questions: 

I.  What  la  ASP? 

X  Why  Is  ASP  an  Important  lasue  tn  tha 
KenasdyBoundt 

8.  Has  a  deelalon  been  made  to  offer  tha 
modification  of  ASP  In  the  Ksxmody  Boundt 

4.  What  authority  doea  tha  PraaldanI  hava 
.to  negotiate  on  ASPf 

8.  Why  shouldn't  the  authority  to  modify 
ASP  be  aought  from  the  Oongreaa  bafora  any 
negotiatlont 

8.  WUl  ttie  Oongreaa  be  preeanted  with  a 
faU  aeoomiM  tt  an  agreement  on  ASP  li 
negotiated? 

7.  Win  all  aapeeta  of  any  poaalble  ooneaa- 
Blon  on  ASP  be  pubUeiy  alrad  prior  to  aay 
aegotlatton? 

8.  Why  ahouMnt  there  be  a  margtf  tf 
the  two  Tariff  Oonunlaalon  atudlae  whSeh 
Involve  ASP? 

9.  What  la  the  nature  at  the  current  dla* 
euaatona  m  Geneva  on  ASP? 

10.  What  coneaaalona  wUl  tha  United 
Stataa  aaafc  tn  ratum  for  any  eoncaaaton 
on  ASP? 

II.  What  U  tha  baato  quaattan  involved 
In  tha  laaue  of  ASP?  r 

I  hope  that  our  anawera  to  thaaa  quaa- 
tkMi  win  laad  to  a  greater  undarstandlnc 
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both  of  the  ij>iM  of  the  ASP  tjtitmn  mad 
th»  wort  of  thla  OOlee  am  It  reUtM  to  tlite 
imnu. 

Moct  •taceraly  joun, 

OHBatXAir  A.  BBm, 
Speetal  Bepreaentative. 

fo&aaom  or  nn  Omoi  or  ms  Sncui.  B^r> 

MMaKKTAXTWrn    VOS   TIUDB    NMOTIATIOira    Bb- 

<UMatma  tmx  iBfux  or  tbk  AicaxcAif  Snx- 
nro  Pbks  STaroc 

t.  Aflp  n  A  arxciAi.  basis  or  cusroxs 

VALUATIOir 

S«etloa  402  of  the  Tferlff  Act  of  1030  pro- 
vldss  three  sitematlve  methods  of  ctwtomB 
▼*ta«tlop  for  ptuposes  of  computing  sd 
▼aloram  rstes  of  dn^  on  most  Impwted  prod- 
oets.  Tha  preferred  mtfttiod  of  vslustloD  is 
known  ss  "eatport  tsIuo",  La.,  the  vboleaele 
price  of  the  Imported  product  offersd  In 
sim't-length  tnnsaotlooa  In  the  country  of 
orlgto.  If  "export  v&liie"  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, the  next  method  of  ralustton  Is  "U.S. 
vslue",  1«..  the  whcdeeale  price  of  the  Im- 
ported product  m  the  XTnlted  Stotee.  leee  such 
elements  as  profit,  duty,  snd  trsnsportstloB 
oasts.  In  order  to  sppnolmate  "export  value". 
If  "VS.  value"  cannot  be  determined,  the 
0nal  method  of  valuation  is  "constructed 
value".  1^.,  an  eetlmate  of  what  "export 
value"  would  be  based  upon  the  ooet  of  the 
product  In  the  country  of  origin. 

These  three  normal  methods  of  valuation 
do  not  apply  to  four  groups  of  Imported 
products:  bensenold  ohemlosis.  rubber-eoled 
footwear  (sueh  as  sneakers),  canned  clams, 
and  certain  wod-knlt  glovea. 

With  reepect  to  benauiold  chemicals,  since 
the  early  IMirs  ths  tariff  law  has  provided 
that  any  Imported  bensenold  eh  viloAl  which 
Is  oompettttve  with  a  similar  domesUc  prod- 
uct ahaU  be  valued  on  the  basis  of  the  Amer- 
ican sailing  price  (ASP),  i*..  the  wholesale 
prtee.  of  ttte  domestic  product.  If  the  Im- 
ported bensenold  chemical  is  not  competi- 
tive. It  Is  to  be  valued,  first,  on  the  basis  of 
VS.  vmlus  and.  if  this  cannot  be  determined, 
then  export  value  or  coostructsd  value. 

With  reqieot  to  rubber-soled  footwear, 
oannad  olaau,  and  wo(d-knlt  i^ovae.  Pnsl- 
dentlal  proclamations  issusd  In  the  Itatrm 
m  the  basis  of  Tariff  Oommlislon  reports 
provide  that  any  such  Imported  product 
which  Is  similar  to  a  domestic  product  ^ti^n 
bs  valued  on  the  basis  of  the  ABP  of  the 
domestic  product.  If  the  Imported  product 
la  not  similar  to  any  domestic  product.  It  Is 
to  be  valued  on  the  baaU  of  ths  normal 
methods  of  valuation. 

C»  the  four  categories  of  produots  subject 
to  the  ASP  eystem.  only  the  first  two  are 
fjpMlcant  la  trade  terms,  with  imports  of 
competitive  bensenold  chenUcals  valued  at 
•pproodmately  gas  mlUlflo  per  year  and  Im- 
ports  of  eompeUtlve  rubber-eoled  footwear 
valued  a*  aomewbat  leee  per  year. 

-   .«.  *■>  a  AN  nCPOTAWT  aSPX  rWT«BWaTlDW*TrT,T 
'       AM*  ZSFBCIAIXT  DC  THS  KZltMXDT  BOUIfD 

The  use  of  the  ABP  system  has  long  been 
erlttdsed  by  other  oountiles.  pilmacUy  on 
th»ioUowlng  grounds.  First,  the  ABP  sys- 
tem Is  Inconsistent  with  the  custons  ptao- 
tloe  of  aU  our  trading  partners  with  respect 
to  non-agrlcuUural  goods.  Second,  the  ASP 
system  would  be  In  violation  of  the  stand- 
Mda  of  eustoms  valuaUon  laid  down  by  the 
Oeaeral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(OATT)  but  for  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the 
ABP  system  antedated  VS.  adherence  to  the 
OATT  and  was  made  permisitble  under  a 
"pmndfather '  etause  In  ths  OATT.  Third 
the  AST  systan  permits  the  domestic  manu- 
Jlacturer  to  adjust  the  proteoUon  afforded  by 
"•  «»*  •»  doty  by  adjusting  the  price  of 
hU  product.  Fourth,  an  exporter  of  a  prod- 
»e*  poletttlaily  eobjeot  to  the  ASP  system 
••naot.  at  the  time  of  exportattoo.  know 
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whether  that  product  wlU  be  subject  to  ASP 
nor  what  the  ASP  will  be  untU  It  has  paaed 
through  customs. 

In  the  Kennedy  Bound,  the  other  partici- 
pants regard  the  ASP  system  as  one  of  the 
most  serious  Import  restzlctlonB  maintained 
by  the  United  Statee  and  they  are  preeslng 
the  United  SUtes  to  modify  the  ASP  system. 
Both  the  KBC  and  the  U.K.  have  made  modl- 
flcatloo  of  the  ASP  system  as  It  affects  bense- 
notd  chemicals  a  precondition  for  concessions 
In  their  own  tariffs  on  chemical  products. 
Moreover,  Japan  has  laid  special  (trees  upon 
the  need  to  modify  the  ASP  system  ss  It 
relates  to  rubber-soled  footwear. 


S.   KO  OaCISION  HAS  BSBX 

MoemcATioif  or  asp  n« 


icAsa  TO  oma  trx 

THS  UMMBDT  SOTTMS 


On  March  13.  IMS,  in  Italy  and  again  on 
March  18. 19M,  in  Weet  Germany  Ambassador 
Blomenthal  stated  that  "the  united  Statee 
Is  prepared  to  negotiate  on  ASP  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Bound".  Ambassador  Blumenthal't 
statement  has  unfortunately  been  misinter- 
preted as  an  Indication  that  the  United 
States  has  decided  to  offer  the  modification 
of  the  ASP  system  In  the  Keomedy  Bound. 
This  la  not  the  case.  Ambassador  Blumen- 
thal's  statement  said  no  more  than  the 
United  States  has  been  saying  since  the 
Kennedy  Bound  began.  This  is  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  consider  and 
talk  about  any  trade  issue  which  our  nego- 
tUtlng  partners  wish  to  raise  with  respect 
to  either  industrial  or  sgrlcultural  products, 
and  we  expect  them  to  do  the  same.  In  **>*' 
context,  the  word  "negotUte"  Is  In  fact 
synonymous  with  the  word  "discuss". 

Only  the  President  can  decide  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  shoxild  offer  a  conces- 
sion on  the  ASP  system  in  the  Kennedy 
Bound.  The  President  will  not  make  such 
a  decision  until  exploratory  discussions  in 
Geneva  afford  some  basis  for  determining 
what  kinds  of  reciprocal  conceealons  the 
United  Statee  might  obtain  from  the  other 
oountriee,  and  until  the  domestic  industries 
conoemed,  as  well  as  all  other  Interested  per- 
sons, have  had  a  full  c^jportunity  to  expreea 
their  views  on  both  the  accuracy  and  the  eco- 
nomic impctct  of  a  conversion  of  the  present 
ratee  of  duty  baaed  on  ASP. 

«.  THS  PKXSIUKMT  HAS  SX10riNU  AOTHOKTrT  TO 
NSOOTIATE  BDT  NOT  TO  ICOOXTT  ASP 

Two  separate  issues  are  Involved  In  any 
consideration  of  the  President's  negotiating 
authority  regarding  the  ASP  system. 

The  first  issue  is  whether  the  President 
now  has  the  authority  to  modify  the  ASP 
system  pursuant  to  a  trade  agreement.  The 
President  could  not  do  so  without  a  statu- 
tory delegation  of  Congreaalamal  authority, 
and  no  such  authority  is  presently  available 
to  the  Prealdent.  either  under  the  Trade  Kx- 
panslon  Act  of  1903  »  any  other  existing  leg- 
lalatioo.  Thus,  a  comprehensive  conversion 
of  ASP  rates,  whether  or  not  ptirsuant  to  a 
trade  agreement,  could  be  acoompUshed  only 
by  Congreeslonal  action. 

The  second  Issiis  U  whether  the  President 
oan  entsr  Into  a  trade  agreement  prtivldlng 
for  the  modification  of  the  ASP  system,  sub- 
ject to  a  subasquent  grant  of  Congressional 
authority  to  permit  the  agreement  to  be  Im- 
plemented. Under  the  Constitution,  the 
President's  authority  regarding  the  conduct 
of  foreign  relations  dsarly  permits  him  to 
negotiate  and  conclude  such  an  agreement. 

In  this  regard,  Senate  Conc\irrent  Bee- 
olutlon  83  is  to  be  regretted,  because  it 
•eeks  to  csst  doubt  on  the  President's  clear 
Oonstltutlaaal  authority  to  negotiate  and 
conclude  an  agreement  subject  to  subsequent 
action  by  the  Congrees.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resdutloo  83  therefore  raises  a  false  issue 
and  by  doing  so  in  no  way  asslsta  ths 
United  Stetes  in  the  Kennedy  Bound  but 
only  aorvte  to  obscure  an  alrwuly  complex 
probleni^'^  •■*  •• 


s.  ooMsaaw  wni.  ■■■>  Bx  ASLs  TO 

mans  or  ant  AasssscxNT  uomrmta  ms 

AVTSK,  SATRXB  THAN  BSTOSS,  IT  a  NXOOTUta 

It  has  been  suggested  that.  If  there  is  aay 
UkeUhood  of  an  agreement  providing  for 
the  modlflcatlon  of  the  ASP  system  in  the 
Kennedy  Bound,  the  President  should  seek 
authority  to  Implement  such  an  agreement 
befcn«  it  is  negotiated.  In  our  view.  Con- 
gress  will  beet  be  able  to  assess  the  merits  of 
any  agreement  modifying  the  ASP  sygtem. 
after,  rather  than  before,  it  is  negotiated. 

If  any  agreement  is  finally  concluded,  the 
Congrees  will  be  able  to  aaaees  with  consid- 
erable certainty  the  impact  of  the  agreement 
on  the  domestic  Industries  concerned,  since 
the  propoeed  modification  of  the  ASP  systeia, 
including  any  tariff  reductions,  will  be  sK 
out  in  such  agreement.  But  if  the  President 
were  to  request  authority  from  the  Congrea 
to  modify  the  ASP  system  liefore  any  agree- 
ment  were  concluded,  he  would  need  fiexlbls 
authority  to  carry  out  effective  bargaining. 
The  Congress,  in  considering  such  a  Pretf- 
dential  request,  could  not  gauge  the  Impaet 
on  the  domestic  Industries  as  clearly  or  as 
concretely  as  If  an  agreement  had  been  con- 
cluded. 

Moreover,  prior  to  the  eoncltislon  of  any 
agreement,  there  would  be  no  firm  Indlcatian 
of  what  counterconceesions  other  countries 
woTild  be  prepared  to  offer  In  return  for  s 
concession  on  the  ABP  system.  As  a  result, 
if  the  Congress  were  to  consider  leglalatioa 
providing  for  the  conversion  of  the  ASP  sys> 
tem  in  this  session,  it  could  do  so  only  in 
terms  of  abstract  Issues,  with  no  meaningful 
information  concerning  particular  offers  at 
countercon  cessions. 

In  short.  If  any  agreement  providing  for 
the  modlflcaUon  of  the  ASP  system  Is  con- 
cluded In  the  Kennedy  Round,  the  Oongrea 
would  be  in  a  position  to  explore  in  detail 
all  aspecto  of  the  agreement  and  to  assess 
ite  merlto  comprehensively.  In  the  flnt 
place,  it  woiild  have  before  It  a  final  set  of 
converted  rates  and  therefore  be  able  to  Judge 
their  adequacy  In  terms  of  specific  products 
and  their  impact  on  the  domestic  industrlM 
concerned.  In  the  second  place,  the  agree- 
ment would  contain  a  precise  stetement  of 
the  counterconcesslons  on  particular  piod- 
ucte  which  other  countries  were  prepared  to 
grant.  The  Congress  could  then  Inquire  into 
and  appraise  the  agreement  not  as  an  ab- 
stract issue  but  In  terms  of  the  trade  inter- 
este  of  the  United  Stetes. 

e.  ir  AN  AOSXniKNT  BHOXnj)  BX  NXGOTIATSD  OH 
ASP,  CONGBXSS  WIXX  NOT  BZ  FXXBBHTXn  WBB 
A  FAIT  ACCOMPLI 

In  contemplating  the  possibility  that  an 
agreement  involving  a  concession  on  the  ASP 
system  is  concluded  in  the  Kennedy  Round, 
the  importent  question  is  whether  the  Con- 
gress would  be  presented  with  a  fait  accom- 
pli and  would  have  no  choice  but  to  enact 
the  necessary  implementing  legislation. 
This  should  not  be  the  case  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons. 

First,  the  Congress  would  be  kept  fully 
Infoimsd  at  every  step.  Before  a  decision 
Is  made  whether  or  not  to  offer  a  modlflca- 
tlon of  the  ASP  system,  two  public  heartngs 
will  be  held.  This  will  permit  the  Congrea 
as  well  as  interested  private  parties  to  con- 
sider the  issues  regarding  any  (kjeaible  modl- 
flcatlon of  the  ASP  system.  Moreover,  before 
a  decision  is  made,  the  Congressional  Dele- 
gates to  the  Kennedy  Bound  will  be  able  to 
oboerve  the  progress  of  the  exploratory  dis- 
cussions In  Geneva,  as  one  of  the  Congres- 
sional Delegates  did  at  the  first  meeting  esrly 
In  May.  In  addition,  the  Conpsssional  Ode- 
gates  will  also  have  an  opportunity  to  follow 
the  conduct  of  any  negotiation  concerning 
ASP. 

Second,  the  Congress  would  be  free  to  ac- 
cept or  to  reject  any  agreement  concerning 
the  ASP  system  on  the  basis  of  ite  indi- 
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vldual  merlte.  The  United  Istatas  has  al- 
ready made  it  abundantly  blear  and  will 
continue  to  emphasize  thaiC  the  Congress 
would,  in  effect,  have  to  approve  any  agree- 
ment Involving  the  ASP  system,  and  that 
it  would  do  so  only  if  such  an  agreement 
provided  mutual  and  equijralent  beneftte. 
Moreover,  it  is  clearly  undeittood  that  any 
such  agreement  will  be  sepuMte  and  distinct 
from  the  overall  Kennedy  Bmnd  agreement. 
Therefore,  in  Considering  w|a»iaier  to  enact 
tbe  necessary  implementing  legislation,  the 
Congrees  would  be  able  tO(  appraise  any 
agreement  on  Ite  individual  I  aierits,  without 
getting  enmeshed  in  the  r«Mt  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Round.  || 

For  these  reasons,  if  an  amement  involv- 
ing the  ASP  system  were  negotiated  and  con- 
cluded In  the  Kennedy  Bouii^,  at  every  step 
of  tbe  way  the  Congress  woUd  be  fully  In- 
formed and  would  be  able  |fcb  consider  Im- 
plementing legislation  without  being  faced 
with  a  choice  of  either  appr^ng  or  disap- 
proving the  overall  trade  a0-to«nent 
ing  from  the  Kennedy  Bounc 

T.  TWO  PUBLIC  REAXINas  WILL 
ALL  ASPSCTS  OP  ANT  CONI 
SB  FUBLICLT  ATSSW 

On  June  8,  1966,  the  Tal'lff  Conmilssion 
will  hold  a  public  hearing  tu  the  basis  of 
tbe  preliminary  converted  Inites  which  It 
published  on  May  3,  1966.  Tpis  will  permit 
the  domestic  lnd\istrles  concerned,  as  well  as 
Importers  and  others,  to  cominent  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  these  preliminary  conversions  and 
to  probe  all  the  technical  pfoblems  which 
such  conversions  entail.  . 

Some  time  In  September  a;  sec<md  puMlc 
hearing  will  l>e  held  on  the  qasls  of  the  final 
converted  rates  proposed  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. The  purpose  of  thlq  second  public 
hearing  wUI  be  to  permit  allj  interested  per- 
sons to  speak  to  the  economic  impact  of  sub- 
stituting the  new  converted  rates  for  the 
present  ASP  ratee  and  of  a  poesible  60%  re- 
duction In  such  new  rates.  In  the  winter 
of  1963-1864.  the  Tariff  Com^nlaslon  and  the 
Trade  Information  Commltt^^  held  hearings 
at  which  the  domestic  Induitries  concerned 
with  ASP  spoke  to  the  ecor^qmic  impact  of 
reducing  tbe  present  ASP  ratee  by  60%. 
Prior  to  any  offer  concerning  ;the  ASP  system, 
the  domestic  industries,  in  p^^tlcular,  should 
obviously  be  given  an  oppoiltunlty  to  speak 
to  the  economic  impact  of  ^imlnatlng  the 
ASP  system  as  a  system  and  reducing  the  new 
rates  by  60%.  .  : 

By  virtue  of  these  two  h^rlngs,  the  do- 
mestic industries  and  all  other  Interested 
persons  will  have  a  fuU  and  fair  opportunity 
to  present  their  views  on  .  the  Important 
sspects  of  any  possible  conoeMion  on  the  ASP 
system.  Tbe  President  will 
■ion  to  negotiate  on  ttiis  milter  until  such 
hearings  have  been  completed  and  the  resulte 
have  been  fully  analysed.        [ 

•.  A  ICXSOXa  OP  THE  TWO  TAI  IfP  COIUiaSION 
B1UU1S8  INVOLVnfO  ASP  a  N^tTHXB  OaSBABLB 
NOS 


The  Tariff  Commission  Is]  bresently  con- 
ducting two  investigations  w  ilch  involve  the 
ASP  system.  First,  purusait  to  the  Presi- 
dent's request  which  was  trai  tsmitted  by  this 
Office  on  December  28,  106S.  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission is  preparing  a  convea  4ion  of  existing 
rates  tiased  upon  the  ASP  syw  4m  to  new  rates 
based  on  normal  methods  of  ^luation  which 
will  yield  approxlmatsly  the  1  ame  amount  of 
duty.  On  May  3,  1966,  it  pu  Q^lshed  a  list  of 
preliminary  converted  rates  aqd.  after  a  pub- 
lic hearing,  u  expected  to  submit  the  final 
Ust  of  converted  rates  to  the  President  In 
the  latter  part  of  July.  S44ond.  pursuant 
to  a  request  of  the  Senate  FlAance  Coounlt- 
tee  made  on  February  9,  l»66jths  Tariff  Oom- 
misslon  is  studying  sU  meth<  <  is  of  valuation. 
Including  the  ASP  system,  us  k  1  by  the  United 
States  and  by  the  principal  ^^adlng  partnais 
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of  the  United  States.  It  Is  to  ■abmlt  a  pre- 
liminary report  on  June  80.  IMS.  and  a  final 
report  on  February  28.  1967. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  no  action  should 
be  taken  on  ASP  In  the  Kennedy  Bound 
until  the  Tariff  Commission  haa  not  only 
completed  the  study  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent but  has  also  finished  the  Investigation 
requested  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
This  suggestion  is  unsound  for  two  reasons. 

First,  It  dose  not  appear  that  anything 
would  be  gained  by  a  merger  of  the  two 
studies.  The  ASP  system  is  quite  separate 
and  distinct  within  the  overall  U.S.  system 
of  customs  valuation.  It  Is  rsstrletsd  by 
law  to  only  four  categories  of  products — 
bensenold  chemicals,  rubber-soled  foot- 
wear, canned  clams,  and  certain  wool-knit 
gloves.  Together,  theee  produote  account 
for  a  well-defined  and  relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  total  Importe  into  the  United 
Stetes.  In  addition,  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  ASP  system  sre  well  known 
and  have  been  the  subject  of  (Kopoaals  by 
the  Executive  Branch  and  groupa  outside 
the  U.S.  Government  for  a  number  of  years. 
Moreover,  it  Is  certainly  feasible  for  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  convert  ratee  of  duty 
based  on  ASP  without  in  any  way  being  re- 
quired to  make  a  general  investigation  of 
U.S.  methods  of  customs  valuation  or  those 
of  other  countries.  Finally,  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  overall  study  requested  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  would  be  at  all 
improved  by  including  within  It  the  nar- 
row and  special  task  of  convollng  ASP 
ratee. 

Second,  and  perhaps  more  Importantly, 
If  there  is  to  be  any  negotiation  on  the  ASP 
system,  it  will  certainly  have  to  take  place 
well  before  February  of  1967,  when  the 
Tariff  Commission  must  submit  ite  final 
report  to  the  Senate  Finance  Conunlttee. 
Given  the  present  time  schedule  of  the 
Kennedy  Bound,  which  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly tight,  the  President  must  be  in 
a  position  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
negotlato  on  the  ASP  system  no  later  than 
early  fall.  Indeed,  if  the  Kennedy  Bound 
is  to  be  concluded  within  the  time  presently 
allowed  by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  the  multilateral  trade  agreement  must 
be  substantially  worked  out  by  February 
of  1967,  in  order  to  allow  the  necessary  time 
in  which  to  record  the  numerous  and  com- 
plex concessions  and  to  permit  all  the  coun- 
tries concerned  to  obtain  final  approval  from 
their  govemmente.  Thua,  simply  as  a  mat- 
ter of  timing,  it  would  be  out  of  the  question 
to  postpone  any  possible  negotiatl(»i  until 
after  the  completion  of  the  study  rsqusstsd 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Conomittee. 

s.  TRX  mscusaiONs  nt  gxnzva  on  aiv  mmm 

PT7KXLT      aXPLOKATOBT      AND      IN      MO     WAT 
OONSnTOTS  NXaOTIATIONS 

In  Ooieva  on  May  8,  1966.  in  a  special 
group  dealing  with  chemicals,  ths  Unltsd 
States  began  to  discuss  the  ASP  system  as 
it  relates  to  bensenold  chemicals,  and  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  offering  a  con- 
cession on  the  ASP  system  which  would  take 
the  form  of  a  conversion  of  rates  based  on 
ASP  to  equivalent  rates  based  on  ncnnal 
methods  of  valuation. 

These  discussions  were  begun  l)ecause  It 
was  concluded  that,  by  beginning  an  ex- 
ploratory discussion  of  the  possibility  of  con- 
verting ASP  rates,  the  United  States  can 
achieve  two  significant  objectives.  First,  the 
United  States  can  demonstrate  that  it  is 
indeed  pr^>ared  to  discuss  in  considerable 
detail  what  some  regard  as  a  algnlflcant  trade 
barrier,  thereby  strengthening  Ita  ability  to 
ask  the  same  of  other  countries.  Second,  and 
more  importantly,  the  United  States  can  suc- 
ceed in  shifting  the  debste  on  ASP  and  ask 
other  coimtrles  what  they  would  be  prepared 
to  offer  as  counterconcesslons  for  any  such 
concession  mi  tbe  ASP  system.    This  should 


reveal  how  signlfleant  the  AfiP  system  rsally 
Is  to  the  Buropeans.  insofar  as  it  relatas  to 
bensenold  chemicals. 

At  the  same  time,  thess  discussions  will 
not  prejudice  in  any  way  a  final  dedstcn  on 
the  ASP  system  with  re^tect  to  bensenold 
chemicals  or  any  other  product.  At  the  meet- 
ing in  Geneva  which  began  on  May  3.  1966. 
Ambassador  Blumcntbal  made  a  number  of 
polnte  In  this  regsrd.  He  stated  to  our  ne- 
gotiating partners  that  any  discussions  at 
tola  stage  are  purely  an  exploration  of  what 
might  be  feasible.  He  made  it  dear  that  thay' 
are  in  no  way  to  be  taken  as  constituting  a 
formal  offer  on  the  part  of  the  United  Statas, 
or  even  a  ootxmiltment  to  make  such  an  offsr 
at  some  future  date.  He  also  emphsdaed 
that  the  conversions  under  discussion  sre 
wholly  tentative  and  subject  to  change,  and 
tliat  any  commente  on  the  accuracy  of  sooh 
conversions  should  be  addreased  solely  to  the 
Tariff  Commission.  Moreover,  he  stresssd  the 
fact  that  the  technique  of  converting  ABP 
rates  is  the  exclusive  task  of  tbm  Tariff  Ccm- 
mlsaion  and  is  not  to  be  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiation in  Geneva.  Finally,  ABObassador 
Blumenthal  stated  that  any  comprehensive 
converalon  of  the  ASP  system  would  have  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  ite  ap- 
proval, and  that  our  trading  partners  must 
be  willing  to  specify  significant  offeis  btXora 
the  United  States  will  decide  whether  or  not 
to  offer  a  oonceslon  on  ASP. 

10.  IN   ANT    NSOOTIATIOar   ON  ASP  TRX  UNITD 
BTATXS  WOtOJ)  SKXK  CONCBSSIONB  09  SSWaWl 

TO  THx  DOHXSTic  ZNOiTsnuxs  DnuBcrLT  coor- 

CXaNXD 

If  the  United  States  should  offer  a  conces- 
sion on  the  ASP  system  in  the  Kennedy 
Round,  it  will  se^  reciprocal  concessions  of 
benefit  to  the  domeetlc  industries  directly 
concerned  with  ASP.  This  has  already  been 
made  clear  to  all  countries  with  respect  to 
bensenold  chemicals.  Ambassador  BlaiMn- 
thal  has  emphasised  that,  if  the  United  Stnes 
were  to  negotiate  on  the  ASP  system,  the  Eu- 
ropeans In  partlcxilar  would  have  to  make 
significant  offers  of  concessions  with  respect 
to  chemicals. 

With  respect  to  rubber-soled  footwear,  cm 
the  other  hand,  the  domestic  Industry  ap- 
parently does  not  believe  that  any  ocm- 
cessicms  granted  to  the  United  States  on 
such  produote  would  be  of  any  vsltie  to  It. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  for  this 
resson  alone  the  United  States  should  re- 
frain from  negotiating  on  the  ASP  system  as 
it  affecte  rubber-soled  footwear.  It  is  not 
and  has  never  been  UjB.  policy  in  any  trade 
negotiation  to  exchange  tariff  concessions 
only  on  Identical  items,  tba  purpose  of  tiie 
Kennedy  Bound,  like  aU  the  trade  negotU- 
ttons  vrfaleh  preceded  It.  is  to  schieve  a  sig- 
nificant llhamHsatton  oi  world  trade,  on  the 
ground  that  this  ssrvss  tbe  national  In- 
terest. Any  negotiation  which  was  based  on 
a  principle  of  aiUcIe-for-artlele  reciprocity 
would  yield  very  meager  rssutts.  Thus.  It  Is 
possible  that  the  Uhltsd  States  might  ne- 
gottato  a  conceealon  on  the  ASP  system  as  it 
rriates  to  rubber-soled  footwear  la  anhaacs 
for  oonoesslons  which  would  benefit  other 
Industries  with  marksta  In  ths  fatalga 
country  or  eountilas  concamed. 

It  should  be  amphastsed.  however,  that  a 
decision  whether  or  not  to  offer  a  concession 
on  the  ASP  system  as  it  relates  to  rubber- 
soled  footwear,  or  any  other  product,  would 
be  mads  bnly  after  the  most  careful  aaalyils 
of  ths  sonnoiHlc  Impact  of  such  a  oonoss- 
sion.  m  particular.  It  Is  dear  that  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  concerning  the  determination  of 
ASP  ss  It  rdates  to  mbbar-solad  footwear 
constitutes  a  unilateral  tariff  reduction. 
Special  consideration  would  be  given  to  this 
factor  before  any  final  dsdslon  wss  mads 
with  respect  to  rubber-soled  footwear  in  tbs 
Kennedy  w/w|im|         ,^ 
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In  oar  t1«v,  th*  A8P  syitem  abould  b«  oon- 
iMawd  la  twms  a<  Its  ptotoottv*  «ffwt  and 
tiM  aMiU  of  the  donuaUo  lndiisMa>  eon- 
oariMd.  and  not  In  tanaa  of  ttie  allaced  aanc- 
ttty  of  tbaayatam  aa  atidi. 

Aoeonttngly,  tlM  Itezlff  Oommlaaloo 
baan  aakad  to  dartae  naw  »taa  of  dot^ 
on  aonnal  mathoda  <tf  valnattoa  vlilch  vUl 
yiald  an  amount  of  duty  appnodmataly 
aqulralank  to  that  prorldad  by  tha  praaant 
rataa  of  duty  baaad  on  A8P.  Following  pabU- 
aatlon  of  tba  final  rataa  pcopoaad  by  tha 
OoaualaUm.  a  publlo  *'T*T**'ir  will  ba  bald 
wttb  raqiaot  to  tha  aoanomlc  tmpaet  on  tha 
dntnaatte  InttuatHaa  of  auA  a  mndlfloatlon 
of  tba  AflP  ayatan  and  tha  poaHbla  red\ieUon 
of  tha  naw  rataa  by  S0% . 

Thta  ptooadun  la  rtaalgnart  to  aehtora  the 
wldaat  poartbla  aqiloratlon  of  tha  baaio  laaua 
TCcardlnt  tha  ASP  ayatam— Ita  protaettva  Im- 
paiet  and  tha  naada  of  tha  domaatlc  Indua- 
trtaa.  Such  azploratlon  will,  wa  baUaya.  dla- 
pal  nraoh  of  tha  rhatorte  ragardlng  tha  ASP 
ayatam  and  pannlt  raaaonad  oonatdaration 
of  tha  trada  tntanaU  of  tha  Utiltad  Stataa. 


NATIONAL  SBCXTBXTT  fOOD  AND 
FIBER  ACT— 8.  8806 

Mr.  TOWER,  lir.  President,  the  great 
and  ezceaslTe  surpluaee  of  agiicultural 
6(Mnmodltle8  which  used  to  glut  this  Na- 
tion's warehouses  several  years  ago  are 
■pparentlT  now  a  thing  of  the  past  In  a 
Kpeech  on  this  floor  on  the  27th  of  AprQ. 
my  very  able  and  distinguished  colleague 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  Senatw  PiAisoir, 
presented  dramatic  statistical  proof  that 
the  total  stocks  available  of  wheat  in  the 
Nation  are  now  lower  than  at  any  time 
tfnee  the  height  of  the  Korean  war. 

*  At  the  same  time,  the  decline  In  com 
reserves  has  been  even  more  drastic. 
The  total  stock  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  oom  was  at  April  1.  the  k>w- 
Mt  Inventory  recorded  since  1M9. 

The  gentleman  from  Knnfmw  also 
pointed  out  the  reserves  of  other  food 
products  have  been  shanriy  depleted,  and 
in  many  cases  are  presently  at  their  low- 
est for  the  past  decade  or  longer. 

This  situation  is  a  source  of  some  con- 
sternation to  me  and  should  be  of  con- 
cern to  all  Americans,  in  view  of  our 
present  conflict  in  Vietnam  and  our  com- 
mltmei^  to  the  freedom  of  the  people 
there.    It  Is  Imperative  that  sufBeient 

'"fltores  of  foodstuffs  be  maintained  in  our 

'granaries  so  as  not  to  Jeopardize  our 

JiniUtanr  podtton. 

We  must  always  have  on  hand  sulB- 

:«lent  stores  of  food  to  meet  wartime  con- 
ditions, and  as  we  are  presently  invirived 
in  operations  in  Cknith  Vietnam  we  can- 
not foresee  where  we  may  next  be  re- 
Quested  to  help  malnUfn  freedom. 
There  is  a  year's  lag  between  the  time 
when  the  need  for  additional  oommodl- 

^ties  Is  realised  and  the  time  when  stocks 
of  agricultural  commodltiea  can  be  ex- 
panded. A  maior  crop  failure  could 
leave  the  Nation  and  our  fl^Ung  men 
stranded  without  adequate  sun>lles,  un- 
less steps  are  taken— such  as  those  em- 
bodied in  the  Pearson  bm— to  assure  ade- 
quate rewrves, 

Aooordini^.  on  May  S.  Senator  Rui- 
soH's  ooooem  In  this  matter  prompted 
him  to  introduce  8.  SS06,  the  National 
Security  Food  and  Fiber  Act. 


This  legislation.  Mr.  Presklent.  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  reserve  suwUes  of  agricultural 
eommodtties  for  national  security  rea- 
sons. Z  wish  to  second  Senator  Paaisoir's 
oomments.  and  voice  my  support  of  his 
meritorious  bill  which  I  am  privileged  to 
cosponsor. 

S.  8306  would  epedfy  Quantities  of  ag- 
ricultural iNTOducts  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  be  directed  to  main- 
tain each  year  as  a  carryover  from  the 
preceding  year.  Thus,  declaring  the 
speelflc  oommodltleB  and  naming  the  re- 
serve levds  which  are  to  be  observed. 
8.  8306  serves  clear  notice  of  congres- 
sional Intent  and  removes  from  the  exec- 
utive branch  the  power  to  numlpulate 
surplus  stocks  In  the  nuutetplaee  so  as 
to  achieve  dc  facto  price  controls  by 
dumping  commodities  on  the  market. 

Ilie  commodities  and  reserve  levels 
spelled  out  in  &  3306.  were  suggested  by 
the  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Com- 
mission and  were  endorsed  in  hearings 
this  year  by  Secretary  Freeman.  I  would 
be  considerably  more  at  ease  if  I  knew. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  not  be  aUe  to  set  price 
ceilings  on  agricidtural  commodities  be- 
cause the  Congress  had  the  foresight  to 
enact  legislation  to  achieve  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  reserves  for  natic«utl  se- 
curity purposes  without  granting  addi- 
tional authority  which  could  be  used  to 
further  the  war  on  farm  prices. 

Inflation,  I  have  pointed  out  many 
times,  is  the  result  of  the  Government's 
general  money  policies  and  is  not  the 
result  of  rising  prices. 

If  the  public  Is  going  to  have  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  Inflation  brought  on  by  the 
FMeral  Oovemment.  then  it  wlU  have  to 
bear  it;  but  It  should  no  more  be  shifted 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  fanners  than  It 
should  to  the  shoulders  of  other  Innocent 
businessmen. 


ARTHUR  HOLLT  COMPTON 
MEMORIAL 

Mr.  STMZNOTON.  Mr.  Preoldent.  re- 
cently in  St.  Louis,  Washington  Univer- 
sity established  a  living  memorial  to  its 
former  dianeellor,  the  distinguished 
scientist,  Arthur  Holly  Compton. 

Most  appropriately  the  university 
created  a  new  laboratory  of  physics,  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  the  pre^nlnent 
experimental  i*yslclst.  and  director  of 
the  woric  resulting  In  the  first  atomic 
chain  reaction. 

It  was  at  Washlngt<m  University  that 
Dr.  Compton  carried  out  experimental 
woriL  on  scattering  of  X-rays  in  the  early 
I920's.  This  laid  the  basis  for  the  now 
famous  Compton-effect,  the  discovery  of 
which  earned  him  the  Nobel  Prize  fbr 
physics  bi  1927. 

On  the  occasion  ta  the  dedication  of 
the  Arthur  Holly  Cunpton  Laboratory 
of  Physics,  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  c«nmis- 
sion.  made  a  moving  tribute  to  Dr. 
Compton. 

Because  I  believe  his  remarks  and 
reminiscences  about  the  great  scientist 
win  be  of  Interest  to  my  *^*^^F^f9. 1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  iuserted 
at  this  point  in  the^EUcou. 


There  being  no  obJectl(m,  the  addnss 
was  ordered  to  be  intoted  in  the  Rccou, 
as  follows: 

Or  AxTKUB  HOU.T  Compton — Boan  Rucaucb 

AND  RaicimscxNcn 
(Remarka  by  Dr.  Olenn  T.  Saaborg,  Ch»li~ 
man,  VB.  Atomic  Knargy  OominUaloa.  »t 
th*  dedication  of  tha  Arthur  HoUy  Ooinp. 
ton    Ukboratory   of   Phyaloa.   Waahlogtoa 
Unlvaralty.  St.  Loula.  llo..  May  4.  uee) 
It  la  a  gzaat  honor  and  a  real  pleastm  tat 
me  to  apeak  to  the  dlatingulahed  group  of  ad- 
mlnlatratora,  edueaton  and  aclentists  who 
have  gathered  here  today  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  Arthur  Holly  Compton.    No  mott  fit. 
ting   memorial    to   my   frland    and   youn 
could   be  created  than   to  have  bla  oame 
linked  to  a  buUdlng  like  the  one  we  ore 
dedicating  today.    In  this  biUldlng  men  of 
aclence — thoee  already  of  greet  accomplUh- 
ment  and  thoee  aspiring  to  auch — will  share 
with  Dr.  Compton,  in  accordance  with  the 
basic  purpoae  of  Washington  Cnlverslty,  tha 
building  of  an  enduring  clvlllaatlon  where 
men  and  women  rlae  to  the  beet  that  la  la 
them. 

As  was  well  recognized  by  those  who 
wished  to  honor  the  memory  of  Arthur 
Compton,  it  Is  particularly  appropriate  that 
this  memorial  should  take  the  form  of  a 
laboratory  of  physics.  Arthiir  was  pre-emlo. 
ently  an  experimental  physicist.  He  had  a 
burning  desire  to  learn  the  facts  of  nstme 
and  to  find  their  meaning.  He  was  equally 
at  home  in  the  laboratory  and  In  the  de- 
velopment of  bold  theoretical  concept*  to 
interpret  the  experimental  reeults  which  ha 
obtained  there.  Hla  unbounded  confidence 
In  both  his  experiments  and  his  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  results  brought  him  Into  shaip 
controversy  with  some  of  hla  contempcovjr 
fellow  physldsta  on  two  occasions  In  two 
widely  separated  fields,  x-rays  and  cosmic 
rays. 

Arthur  Oompton's  experimental  work  on 
aeatterlng  of  x-rays  carried  out  here  at 
Waahlngton  Unlveralty  In  the  early  191tn 
laid  the  baala  for  the  now  famous  Compton- 
affect,  the  discovery  of  which  earned  him 
the  Nobel  Prlae  for  Phyalcs  In  1927.  But  It 
required  much  experimental  and  theoretleal 
checking  before  his  conoept  of  "bUIlard- 
baU"  collisions  between  protons  and  elec- 
trona  was  accepted  by  eome  at  his  mora 
skeptical  colleagues. 

At  the  height  of  hla  trltunpha  In  the  field 
of  x-rays,  he  decided  that  most  of  the  fimda- 
mental  work  In  thla  flald  had  been  aocom- 
pUahad.  and  abruptly  awltohad  hla  attention 
to  tha  new  and  mora  exciting  field  of  cosmic 
raya.  Aa  might  be  expected,  his  first  Intenst 
tocuaed  on  trying  to  find  out  smnethlni 
about  tha  natura  at  thaae  raya.  The  prtn- 
elpal  queatlon  In  this  regard  In  the  eaily 
USO'a  waa  whather  the  coamlo  rays  con- 
slated  of  uncharged  photona  (the  "btrth- 
cry"  of  matter  In  far  apace)  or  of  charged 
pvtlolea.  It  seamed  to  Arthur  Compton  that 
the  beat  way  to  tackle  the  question  would  be 
to  find  out  If  the  earth's  magnetic  field  had 
any  affect  on  the  Intenatty  of  tha  coamlc  nys. 
TtuA  waa  a  big  undertaking  because  the  en- 
ttn  globe  had  to  ba  the  laboratory.  But 
Arthur  waa  equal  to  tha  oocaalon,  and  ar|a- 
nlaad  syatamatte  meaaurements  of  eosmle 
rays  by  wldely-apraad  expeditions  on  serenl 
oonttnenta.  When  hla  analyses  of  the  global 
rmlta  eonvlnoad  him  that  then  was  Indeed 
a  latitude  effect  of  ooamle  raya,  ahowlng  that 
thay  eonaiatad  of  charged  particles  rather 
than  photoaoa,  he  again  found  >'«Tn<mif  |b 
eontroaaiay  with  thoee  whoae  experimental 
reaulta  had  revealed  no  latitude  effect.  And 
agam  his  axpertmental  reaulta  and  ooodu- 
alooa  wet*  vindicated  by  anbaequent  expert- 
menta  of  otbara. 

No  doubt  moa*  mt  you  ara  quite  familiar 
with  tha  atory  at  Arthur  Oompttm's  life  and 
the  details  of  ^Ua  najor  acoampUshments. 
but  perhapa  on  hla  fitting  oocaaku  you  will 
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let  me  add  a  few  footnot44  to  tha  Arttrar 
Compton  blog^phy— lootnfiea  derived  tmni 
some  personal  ramlnlaoencM  of  my  assoda- 
tkina  with  Compton  the  acientlst  and  Comp- 
ton the  man.  I 

I  count  It  among  tha  mait  fortunate  etr- 
cumstanoaa  of  my  llto  thaf  I  had  suoh  a 
fine  aaaocUtlon  with  ArthvM  HoUy  Compton 
over  ao  many  yaara.  I  vaa  fMn<it^r  with 
Arthur'a  work  alnoa  my  ooUage  daya.  many 
yean  before  I  had  tha  ple^Siue  of  meeting 
him  and  working  with  hhn.  i  < 

Ify  first  meeOnga  with  iythur  Compton 
were  Juat  oasual  onee.  but  the  one  that  I 
would  count  as  really  my  first  Important 
meeting  with  him  occurred  In  February  of 
1M2.  And  this  one  I  rec«  ' 
at  a  time  when  the  Metall 
was  Juat  being  aet  up  at 
Chicago.  Plana  were  b 
production  of  plutonlum 
ference  had  been  arrac^ 
problems  of  the  chemical 
tonlum  after  ita  poaelble 
nuclear  chain  reaction 
nlum.  Arthur  said  be  .. 
from  Bwkeley  to  attend 
I.  of  course,  waa 
opportiinlty. 

I  have  vivid  memorlea  o, 
oonferenoe  for  It  was  here 
for  the  first  time  with  tl 
problema  connected  with 
plutonlum    from    the    la....  ^ 

flBloa  producta  that  would  ^  preaent  In  the 
iiranium  aa  a  result  of  Ita  undergoing  tiae 
chain  reaction.  I  remember  that  we  dla- 
cuBsed  a  number  of  poasll^e  methods  of 
chemical  extraction.  In  anaw^  to  a  typlcaUy 
direct  queatlon  from  Arth 
thought  the  development 
tlon  procedura  would  be  i._ 
severely  reetrloted  time  ""»' 
I  replied  that  I  thought  1 
remember  that  I  had  somt*  'ijc-ivbis  aoiuns 
about  such  a  fantaatlc  prop^tlon,  but  I  did 
not  think  it  appr(4>rlate  to  ekpreas  sny  lack 
of  confidence  in  my  pttrt  of  itha  Job  In  the 
face  of  Arthur's  tremendMis  enthualasm 
about  the  whole  project.       i  { 

I  believe  that  Arthur  Corpbton  may  have 
had  far  more  faith  in  me  atithat  time  thft" 
perh^M  I  had  in  myself,  for  in  reading  hla 
autobiography,  "Atomic  Qutat"  eome  yean 
later.  I  came  acroes  the  following  passage 
relating  to  the  plutonlum  extraction 
question.  | 

"...  I  want  with  Buah  Und  Conant  to 
lunch  at  the  old  Coamoa  Clin.  In  the  table 
conversation  I  ramarked  tha^  !we  ahould  give 


vividly.  It  „ 
leal  Laboratory 
University  of 
oade  for  the 
ttity.  A  con- 
to  rtlsmas  the 
:|raotlon  of  plu- 
iuctloo  by  the 
Mng  with  ura- 
me  to  come 
conference  and 
to    have    the 

thla  particular 
it  I  waa  faced 
Ity  of  the 
extraction  of 

qtuntttlea    of 


to  whether  I 
luefa  an  extrac- 
Lble  wlthhi  ttie 
itlona  Involved, 
would.  I  also 
private  doubts 


further  thought  to  the 
tonlum  aa  an  alternative 
uranium  396.  In  qjlte  of 
eulUea  In  estabUahlng  a 
chain  reaction,  did  not 
chemical  extraction  in  the  _ 
Instead  of  laotoplo  ceparatlo 
U-235  make  thla  pioceaa  a 
Bush  called  attention  to  _. 
talntiea  that  lay  in  putting 
a  kind  of  proceee  that 
known  to  induatry  and 
shown  poealble  in  the 
added  that,  even  If  we  co; 
plutonlum,  we  knew  almoa 
cbemlstry.  Even  when  we  . 
edge  the  taak  of  extracting 
tram  the  uranium  would  be  If 
loaelil 


icm  of  plu- 
eepantlon  of 
nknown  dlffl- 
nuclear 
advantage  of 
of  plutonlum 
In  the  oaaa  of 
ly  competitor? 

loua  unoer- 
Lto  production 

ipletely  un- 
had  yet  to  be 
ttory.    Conant 

produce  the 
lothlng  of  its 

this  kitowl- 
le  plutonlum 

itty  eompU- 

ity.    It  woidd 

extraction 


c»ted  by  the  Intense  radl< 

t*ke  yean  to  get  the    „ 

Pioceaa  In  operation.    TbiM  yina  Conant,  the 
expert  ebemlBt,  speaking  from  experience. 

■*  'Seaborg  tells  me  that  wlihln  six  months 
nom  the  time  the  plutonlum  is  formed  he 
ean  have  It  available  for  us^lln  tba  bomb,' 
was  my  comment.  | 

"  'Glenn  Seaborg  Is  a  very  cMapetent  young 
«l>«tnlst.  but  he  isn't  that  gpM.'  aald  Con- 

"AetuaUy  the  time  from  oaUlBg  the  laat 
activated  slugi  from  the  Ha^f^dpllea  untU 


tha  matalllo  plutonlum  that  tb^  oontatnad 
was  raady  for  use  at  Loa  Alamoa  for  the  Ant 
bomb  turned  out  to  be  hardly  two  months." 
That  Is  the  end  of  the  quote  from  Arthur's 
book,  and  I  am  stlU  grateful  to  him  for  hla 
confldenoe. 

It  was  only  about  two  montba  after  my 
oonferance  with  him  that  Arthur  aaked  me 
to  move  from  Berkeley  to  Join  hfan  at  the 
Uetallurgleal  Laboratory  to  take  charge  of 
the  irork  that  would  be  required  to  develop 
auch  a  chemical  extraction  procees  for  plu- 
^  tonltun.  I  remember  that  I  arrived  In  Chi- 
cago on  April  IB,  IMa,  which  happened  to  be 
my  80th  birthday.  Thla  alao  happened  to  be 
an  uniuuaUy  dark  and  dreary  day,  and  I  re- 
call having  some  misgivings  as  to  my  Judg- 
ment concerning  the  change  in  climate  that 
I  had  elected. 

My  relationships  with  Arthur  during  the 
next  three  yeara,  while  the  many  dUficult 
problema  In  the  production  and  extraction 
of  plutonlum  were  being  worked  out,  wen 
very  cloee.  He  waa  the  type  of  person  whoee 
door  waa  always  open  in  order  to  discuss  the 
many  problema  involved. 

I  could  tell  you  many,  many  storlee  ^iMut 
the  Metallurgical  Labcuratory  days  but  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  should  spend  my  time  here 
today  In  such  an  oociqpatlon.  One  Incident, 
however,  la  worth  relating  at  thU  point  be- 
cauae  it  brings  to  mind  Arthur'a  tremendous 
power  of  concentration.  On  a  cold,  stormy 
wintry  zUght,  I  believe  that  It  was  In  Janu- 
ary or  February,  he  walked  over  from  hla 
ofllce  In  Eckart  Hall  on  the  XTnlveralty  of 
Chicago  campus  to  my  office  in  the  New 
Chemistry  building  on  Inglealda  Avenue  ad- 
joining the  campus.  After  our  talk  In  my 
ofllce  on  a  subject  which  I  cannot  now  ra- 
call,  we  continued  our  conference  aa  we 
walked  down  Fifty-seventh  Street  on  our 
way  to  our  homes.  The  going  was  traaeher- 
ous  and  I  recall  that  at  one  point  he  slipped 
on  the  Ice  and  fell  head  over  heela  to  the 
sidewalk.  He  got  up  with  umanirig  speed, 
and.  totally  unconcerned,  continued  without 
noticeable  interruption  to  the  end  of  the 
very  same  sentence  he  had  had  in  progress 
befora  the  incident. 

I  ranember  that  during  that  period  at  the 
"Met  Lab"  my  wife,  Helen,  bad  an  e^Mdally 
dose  rtiattonahlp  with  Betty  Compton  in 
connection  with  Betty's  many  activities. 
Betty  was  Treasurer  of  the  Chicago  Metro- 
politan T.W.CJi.— an  organlaatlon  with  a 
alzeable  budget,  and  aha  Intereated  a  large 
number  of  "the  Project"  wlvee  In  her  project. 
The  relationship  of  Helen  and  myaelf  with 
Arthur  and  Betty  Compton  did  not  cease  with 
the  suoceaaful  completion  of  the  tasks  of  the 
Plutonium  Project.  We  had  many  contacts 
since  that  time. 

After  Arthur  took  up  his  dutlea  as  Chancel- 
lor here  at  Waahlngton  Unlveralty  I  visited 
thejcampus  on  numerous  occasions.  Im- 
mMiately  after  the  war  be  brotight  Joeeph 
Kennedy,  my  cloae  aasoolate  at  Berkeley  who 
had  participated  with  me  in  the  discovery  of 
plutonlum,  to  the  Unlveralty  aa  the  chair- 
man of  the  Chemistry  Department.  Arthur 
Wahl  oame  to  the  University  as  a  member  of 
Kennedy's  department  at  about  the  same 
time  and  la  still  hera,  hla  fine  raputatlon  as 
a  nuclear  chemlat  having  been  enhanoad  re- 
centiy  by  receipt  of  the  American  Chemical 
Sodety'a  Award  for  Nuclear  Applications  In 
Chemistry.  As  you  know.  Wahl  worked  as  a 
graduate  student  with  Kennedy  and  me  in 
the  discovery  of  plutonlum — and  suraly  Art 
Wahl'a  la  one  of  the  historic  PhD.  theaes  of 
all  time.  So,  because  of  my  various  aaeo- 
clatlona  hero,  I  have  had  a  number  of  rea- 
sons to  visit  Waahlngton  University  In  the 
past  and  have  taken  advantage  of  my  oppor- 
tunities to  do  so. 

I  might  add  that  thcce  Is  also  another  im- 
portant connection  between  Washington 
Unlveralty  and  plutonlum.  During  the  early 
daya  of  the  war  and  of  the  Plutonium  Project, 
the    Waahlngton   Unlveralty   cyclotron   was 


used  for  the  preparation  of  Important 
amounts  of  plutonlum.  Tlieee  wera  welgh- 
:  able  amounts,  hundreds  of  mlcrograma,  huge 
by  the  atandarda  of  thoee  days  and  very  im- 
portant to  the  auoceas  of  the  Project. 

m  thinking  back  on  my  aaaootationa  with 
Arthur  Compton  I  remember  partlculaily 
that  he  and  I  aerved  aa  memben  of  the  Bla- 
torlcal  Advlaory  Committee  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Comwilaslon.  and  that  Arthur  waa 
an  eapedaUy  great  aid  to  Hewlett  and  Ander- 
aon  In  the  advice  he  gava  them  with  reqieot 
to  Volume  I  of  the  hlatory  of  the  Atonolo 
Energy  Commission.  "tl»e  New  World."  I 
can  recall  vividly  a  "v*<''g  of  the  Blstodeal 
Advlaory  Committee  bald  In  Btr.^ipnd.  Waah- 
lngton. In  the  summer  of  1060.  At  a  huge 
pubUe  gathering  held  In  the  Village  Theater 
during  the  evening,  alao  attended  by  Betty, 
Arthur  and  I  shared  tba  platform  to  reoilBlaoe 
about  the  wartUne  Plutonium  Project  and 
to  ahara  our  thoiighta  on  Ita  preaent  and 
futura  consequenoea.  The  dlacuaalon  want 
on  to  explora  the  rich  area  of  the  phllost^y 
of  edenee  and  it  ahowed  Arthur  at  hla  beat. 

In  addition  to  theee  high  momenta,  then 
wen  many  other  times  of  pleaaant  penooal 
aaaodatlon  and  tlmee  when  we  wera  la  «ea- 
tact  on  a  variety  of  matters.  In  connection 
with  my  duties  as  C^^nflellor  of  the  Unl- 
veralty of  CaUfomla  at  BarkaUy.  I  arranged, 
with  the  help  of  Dr.  Bdward  W.  Strong,  an 
outstanding  profeeeor  of  phUoaoiihy  on  the 
Berkeley  campua.  a  vlaltlng  prafeaeaahlp  for 
Arthur  to  dlaouas  the  rtfatlonahlp  between 
adenoe  and  phlloaophy.  Theaa  two  eminent 
acholan  w«ra  most  Intereated  In  developing 
thla  fiald.  Arthur  and  Bd  atruck  up  an  Im- 
mediate and  firm  fzlendahlp.  and  Arthur 
waa  actively  engaged  In  thU  field  of  endeavor 
to  the  laat  day  of  hla  life. 

Arthur  waa  always  Intarsated  In  athletloa. 
He  played  footbtOl  In  college— ax»t.  if  not 
every  giUna  attended  by  Betty— and  ha  always 
maintained  hla  enthuslaam  for  the  game. 
He  and  BeUy  attended  a  football  game  at 
Berkeley  with  ua  when  I  waa  ^h^nrellor  and, 
although  I  fancied  mysdf  aa  aomewhat  of 
an  expert,  his  greater  undentaadlng  of  the 
fine  poinu  of  the  game  waa  readily  apparent. 

Arthur  loved  chlldran  and  they  ahared  hla 
feeling.  I  ramember  the  trouble  to  which  he 
went,  when  our  youngest  child  was  a  baby, 
in  taking  some  color  photographs  of  her. 
His  prints  ara  among  the  finest  picturee  we 
have. 

I  have  recalled  """^thlng  of  Arthur  Comp- 
ton, the  man.  aa  I  waa  pilvllegad  to  know  Mm 
But  In  dedicating  thla  laboratory  to  hla  mem- 
ory, I  think  It  amtrofirlate  to  say  ■n»wf^M»tg 
about  a  few  of  the  great  general  vatuea 
which,  we  all  know,  motivated  Arthur  Holly 
Compton  throughout  hla  long,  useful  and 
inspMng  llf a. 

A  wlae  almoCmankiwl  Is  to  realise  to  tha 
greateat  poealble  degras  a  Kvarentlal  accapt- 
anoe  of  man's  modest  place  In  the  unlvane: 
Arthur  Com|>taa  was  keenly  awara  of  thte 
important  goal.  In  hla  attempt  to  obtain 
a  maaitery  of  the  prnosasis  of  pfaysloal  natura. 
ha  never  loat  dght  of  the  giaat  needs  at 
mankind  for  artlatlc  creation  and  appracta- 
tion.  Hla  moral  asplratlona  were  of  tba 
hlgheat.  leading  to  a  progreaalva  embodiment 
of  social  atateamanahlp. 

Sdenoe,  whoee  aim  Is  to  undentand 
Natura.  atarta  with  tha  auppoaltton  that 
Nature  can  be  underrtood  by  reaaon.  Our 
undentandlng  of  Nature  haa  advanced  moat 
ri4>ldly  whan  ingnii^wj  adanttsta  oonduetad 
careful  experlmenu  to  obaerva  and  record 
the  behavior  of  physical  entitlea  under  con- 
trolled oondltlona.  Arthiir  Compton  aaw 
sdentiflc  reeearch  as  a  search  for  truth  and 
thla  search  played  a  central  role  In  hla  life. 
In  his  remlnlecencea  "A  Ufa  In  Sdenoe"  he 
aUtee: 

"The  part  of  my  sdentiflc  study  thai  I  have 
most  enjoyed  haa  bean  this  effort  to  dla- 
oover  new  truth.  Nothing  has  given  me 
greater    satisfaction    than    auch    reeearch. 
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Tna  ehUtaxtod  witU  I  wm  forty-alCbt  yav* 
old  tb«  unoovarlnc  of  truth  »bout  tbe  irorM 
of  DAtorv  WM  my  life  ooaaaittatoi.  And  I 
am  rare  that  f»w  people  have  formd  greaCcr 
enJoymeBt  in  the  queet  for  troth." 

Although  ^wosored  by  aodety,  tbe  eclen- 
tUt  irorklnc  In  highly  obJecttTe  fields,  like 
matbematloi  and  phyales.  la  often  oon- 
■trained.  even  compelled,  to  carry  out  his 
terhnlcal  tasks  without  ooDslderatloo  ot  the 
social,  political,  religious  and  economic  ocm- 
stfQiienoes.  Oompton,  homTcr,  recognised 
that,  as  a  scientist,  he  was  a  member  of  a 
society  th»t  encouraged  and  >upp<»ted  selen- 
tlflo  actlvltlefl.  Re  aleo  recognised  that  so- 
ciety In  general  is  rBspoostUe  for  what  It 
does,  or  falls  to  do,  with  tbe  scientific  dls- 
oorerles  j^aoed  at  Its  disposal.  As  a  scientist, 
Oompton  knew  that  he  had  a  q>eclal 
rea pooalbUlty  as  a  member  of  society.  He 
belleTsd  that  moat  scientists,  becawe  of 
their  qMClal  knoi^edge  of  the  facts,  could 
be  expected  to  recognise  and  foresee  the 
oensequeneea  of  their  discoveries  to  a  greater 
degree  than  could  the  non-sdentlfle  oriented 
Indlyfdual,  and  thus  they  would  hare  to  as- 
some  more  and  more  responsibility  as  science 
jdived  a  growing  role  In  tbe  affairs  at  our 
society.  DlacusBlng  the  role  ot  the  scientist 
In  his  remlnlseenoes  he  said : 
"'  *n^tx»  s^entlst  Is  commonly  thought  to  be 
•  man  apart  from  the  main  body  of  cltlsens. 
TtUs  Is  an  error  made  by  the  critics  of  scien- 
tists and  not  infrequently  by  certain  of  their 
defenders.  The  fact  Is  that  science  as  the 
growth  of  knowledge  Is  an  aspect  of  life 
shared  In  differing  degree  by  all  modems, 
and  respected  by  nearly  all.  Scientists  are 
merely  those  dtlsens  whose  lot  It  has  been 
to  m^  especially  close  study  of  certain  as- 
pects of  knowledge  and,  in  most  cases,  to  use 
the  knowledge  of  sdenoe  as  a  basis  of  living." 

Oompton  knew  that  we  live  In  an  interde- 
pendent world  where  It  is  necessary  for  all  of 
us  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  rapid  change 
brought  about  by  science  and  technology. 
Re  recognised  also  that  the  sclsntUc  labora- 
tory had  outgrown  the  stage  when  good  work 
could  be  done  with  simple  collections  of 
glassware,  microscopes,  agar  plates  and  tbe 
like.  It  was  clear  to  htm  that  aocompllsb- 
ments  for  the  betterment  of  mankind  were 
possible  only  by  full  cooperation  among  spe- 
cialists In  many  fields,  each  working  to  enable 
the  group  to  achieve  a  common  goal.  His 
leadership  In  the  Plutonium  Project  has  be- 
come a  daaalc  example  of  the  team  approach 
to  dllBeult  and  complex  problems.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  realized  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  personal  contribution  ot  the 
Individual,  either  working  alone  or  as  a  team 
member,  in  achieving  a  common  goaV  Ha 
SBW  In  the  suoceas  of  the  team  ^iproaeh  to 
the  solution  of  sdentlAo  problems,  a  valuable 
pattern  for  society  as  a  whole  to  follow  and 
rsoognlsed  the  search  tar  truth  as  a  coopera- 
tive process  In  which  every  step  on  the  road 
to  the  solution  of  a  problem  presupposes  the 
validity  of  all  previously  taken  st^^M  and 
prepares  for  all  new  steps  to  be  taken  In  the 
future.  Perhaps  his  philosophy  about  the 
role  of  the  individual  and  the  Interdepend- 
•nee  of  Indlvldtials  In  today's  society  Is  best 
summed  up  ls~  a  statement  he  wrote  about 
their  relationship  In  terms  of  his  own  career : 

"As  I  think  back  on  these  early  expert- 
menta.  one  matter  strikes  me  forcibly.  It 
Is  Uie  contrast  between  my  first  airplane 
experiments,  which  were  done  entirely  with 
my  own  hands  and  with  a  i««mwiimi  of  con- 
tact with  others  workmg  In  the  same  field, 
and  my  last  major  engineering  or  sdenttflc 
Job,  which  waa  the  atomic  reactor,  where 
thousands  of  people  were  engaged  using  the 
beat  available  tools,  and  my  part  consisted 
lugely  In  organising  the  actlvltlea  and  the 
thouf^ts  of  the  scientists  who  were  con- 
eerted  with  getting  the  Job  done.  In  the 
thirty- three  years  that  Intervened  my  own 
wisntlfle  work,  like  that  of  the  nation,  went 


throtigli  an  the  stages  from  primitive 
pioneering,  where  one's  own  individual  skill 
and  resourcefulnees,  not  only  In  Ideas  but 
also  In  handcraft,  was  the  basis  of  success, 
to  what  has  now  become  a  vast  enterprise  In 
which  each  Individual  contrtbutea  a  onall 
but  expert  part,  but  In  which,  nevertheless, 
the  originator  of  the  Idea  has  atiU  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  It." 

llie  example  which  Arthur  Compton  set 
for  us  on  the  high  value  of  the  eeareh  for 
truth  Inspires  us  an.  The  need  to  satisfy  the 
ever-lnereaslng  number  of  people  wanting 
an  education  axKl  Compton's  personal  dedi- 
cation to  the  development  of  the  inherent 
value  of  every  person,  led  him  to  take  on  the 
Important  position  of  Chancellor  of  Wash- 
ington TTnlverslty.  He  recognised  that  the 
ideal  of  a  great  American  university  reets  en- 
UrfAj  on  the  theory  of  the  dignity  of  the 
human  spirit.  This  Ideal  Is  the  very  «n)xxll- 
ment  of  donoeracy;  It  emphasises  the  In- 
dividual. 

His  profdietlc  rdlglous  background,  which 
formed  tbe  roots  of  his  ethics,  led  him  to 
grasp  fully  the  necessity  for  developing  an 
awareness  of  the  unity  of  nature  In  young , 
and  eager  Individuals. 

He  knew  that  the  development  of  the 
fruits  of  nuclear  energy  would  bring  with  It 
new  breadth  and  new  depth  to  the  engi- 
neering and  scientific  professions.  He  felt 
strongly  that  we  must  achieve  an  Increased 
level  of  sclentUle  literacy  amcng  our  people. 

Today,  we  see  embodied  In  the  Arthur 
Holly  Compton  Laboratory  of  Physics  an 
edifice  which  is  not  only  the  culmination 
of  the  efforts  of  its  material  constructors, 
but  also  a  monument  reminding  us  of  the 
theory  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  spirit,  of 
the  eonoept  of  truth,  and  of  the  high  value 
of  the  search  for  truth.  Those  who  woric 
In  Its  halls  win  realize,  from  the  great  exam- 
ple of  Arthur  HoUy  Compton,  that  their 
obligation  Is  to  aocompllah  those  scientific 
tasks  that  are  new  and  hard  and  deep,  be- 
cause such  deeds  are  essential  to  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  advancement  of 
men  and  women  everywhere. 

The  Arthur  Holly  Coo^ton  Laboratory  of 
Physics  wlU  serve  this  fine  university,  and 
ultimately  the  world  of  science.  In  several 
ways.  Theee  well-planned  new  facilities  will 
naturaUy  be  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  cur- 
rent staff  and  students  of  the  physics  de- 
partment. And,  as  I  have  been  advised,  the 
new  facilities  will  also  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  more  students  to  both  the  imder- 
graduate  and  graduate  physics  programs. 
Arthur  Oompton  would  have  appreciated 
both  these  assets,  as  he  knew,  like  most  of 
his  eoUeagues— perhaps  more  so— the  need  a 
scientist  has  for  adequate  working  spcu:e 
and  equipment,  and  was  keenly  aware  of 
our  nation's  need  for  an  Increased  Sow  of 
well-trained  scientific  talent. 

In  addition  to  these  important  assets,  the 
faolUtles  of  the  Comptcm  Laboratory  wUl  aid 
In  the  coordinated  growth  of  the  university's 
science  programs  by  helping  the  physics  de- 
partment In  Its  cooperative  work  with  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  the  School  of 
Snglneerlng  and  Apidled  Science.  Certainly 
this  Is  significant  In  view  of  today's  need  for 
a  greater  Interdisciplinary  approach  to  our 
aclentlfio  and  technologloal  development. 
As  an  administrator  of  what  was  one  of  our 
.  osuntry's  largeat  scientific  endeavors,  Ar- 
thur Compton  could  also  appreciate  this 
aspect  of  the  role  to  be  played  by  a  building 
bearing  his  name. 

In  conclusion  1st  me  add  Just  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  general  role  of  physics  In 
otur  lives  today  and,  therefore,  perhaps  the 
overaU  slgnificanoe  of  the  laboratory  we  are 
dedicating  today. 

Arthur  Oompton  was  among  those  genlusss 
of  science  whose  work,  buUdlng  on  that  of 
thstr  predecessors,  wss  directly  responsible 
for  •  dramatic  surge  of  setlvtty  In  physical 


iwleiioe  sad  Its  seoompanytag  impsct  on  so- 
ciety. In  the  birth  of  the  Nuclear  Age  the 
world  witnessed,  and  has  yet  to  be  fuUy  tee- 
onoUed  with,  a  new  relatlonahtp  between 
theoretical  science  and  technology.  I  be- 
lieve niuslear  physics  offers  an  outstanding 
example  of  this  relationship.  It  has  only 
be«n  within  the  last  few  decades,  relatively 
speaking  the  last  few  moments  of  o\ir  his- 
tory, that  science  has  takm  Its  place  among 
the  forefront  of  those  activities  which  are 
dramatleaUy  affecting  man's  daUy  life. 

Modern  physios,  which  probes  tbe  very 
basis  of  reality,  Is  not  only  giving  us  an  un- 
derstanding of  nature.  Its  beauty,  order  and 
logic,  but  is  providing  us  wltti  a  new  mastery 
of  nature  and  tbe  great  responsibilities 
which  go  with  such  mastery.  Among  the 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  our  adventures 
In  today's  physics  is  tbe  one  that  knowl- 
edge  all  knowledge— is  worth  pursuing  to 
the  titnKMt.  Tbe  search  for  new  knowledge 
must  continue,  for  its  own  sake — because  the 
desire  to  know  la  among  the  things  which 
make  us  human — and  because  we  have 
learned  that  aU  knowledge,  sooner  or  later, 
can  have  an  important  effect  on  oxir  lives. 

Most  of  us  are  not  pioneers.  We  take  tbe 
legacy  and  materials  others  provide  and 
buUd  our  world  from  them.  But  those  ot 
us  privileged  to  be  In  science  are  the  once 
working  closest  to  mankind's  newest  fron- 
'tlers,  and  In  doing  so  we  bear  a  great  re- 
sponslbUlty  In  this  age  of  science  to  our 
teUow  man.  In  this  respect,  a  new  hall 
of  physics,  such  as  we  are  dedicating  here 
today,  becomes  far  more  than  a  monument 
to  science  or  to  the  man  whose  name  it  will 
bear.  It  becomes  a  testimony  to  our  belief 
In  the  future  and  to  our  faith  in  the  young 
men  and  women  who  wUl  guide  that  future. 
Fined  with  teachers,  students  and  research- 
ers It  becomes  a  Uvlng,  creative  entity  and 
a  vital  part  of  the  great  university  in  which 
It  resides.  Above  all,  this  Is  what  we  dedi- 
cate today  at  Washington  University  and  in 
the  name  of  Its  former  chanoeUor  and  friend, 
Arthur  HoUy  Oompton. 

In  cikMing  1st  ms  congratulate  those  who 
were  Instrumental  In  planning  and  building 
this  fine  new  laboratory.  And  to  those  who 
wUI  be  working  and  learning  within  its 
walls,  my  best  wishes  for  your  success  and 
a  hope  that  through  the  work  you  undertake 
here  you  will  someday  advance  the  realm 
of  science  and  consequently  the  future  of 
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STRAIOHT  TALK  ON  THE  NATO 
CRISIS— THERE  HAS  BEEN  AN 
EROSION  OP  UJ3.  PRESTIGE 

Bfr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  lisy 
25.  Mr.  Robert  D.  Murphy,  president  of 
Ckiming  Olass  Intematioaial,  testified 
before  the  European  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  the  critical  situation  now  fac- 
ing the  United  States  as  a  result  of  tbe 
disarray  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Alliance. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  had  a  long  and  dl«- 
tlnguiiSied  career  in  the  U.S.  Foreign 
Servloe  and  as  a  high-ranking  official  in 
the  State  Department  in  both  Republi- 
can and  Donocratlc  administrations. 

He  served  as  director  of  the  Office  of 
Qerman  and  Austrian  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  n.S.  political  adviser 
for  Oennany  In  the  critical  postwar  pe- 
riod. Ambassador  to  Belgium,  Japan  and 
as  Under  Secretary  of  State  from  19SS 
to  1959. 

Of  partleular  significance  was  his  war- 
time contact  and  experience  with  Oen- 
earal  de  OauU*  which  gave  him  a  dooe 
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Tlew  of  the  man  whose  pei  gonallty  is  now 
so  Influential  in  contempc  tary  European 
affairs.  >' 


His  testimony  focuses  oh  what  he  con 
slders  to  be  the  "proxlnM^te  cause"  of 
tbe  present  crisis— De  ()lfuille's  NATO 
policy. 

ooMOOMtrasrr  caiuss    xad4»ow  or  vx. 

But  Mr.  Murphy  dedaiid  it  would  bcr 
wrong  to  place  all  the  I  olame  on  De 
Gaulle.   After  all.  he  statk: 

It  Is  so  long  since  the  United  States  has 
bad  a  resounding  success  '6r  victory  that 
there  has  been  an  erosion  olf  prestige. 

Then  he  went  on  to  savj: 

Many  Buropeans  share  the  be  OauUe  notion 
that  our  performance  with  tbe  resources  at 
our  command  has  not  been  impresalve.  They 
are  conscious  of  the  fact  t^t  some  Ameri- 
cans really  don't  want  "to  i  Win";  they  are 
opposed  to  the  \ise  of  power.  Disregarding 
tbe  comparative  moraUty  tbUy  note  the  So- 
viet brutal  but  effective  handling  of  Hun- 
gary and  make  tnsldlotis  edmparlsons  with 
American  handling  of  the  ^rUn  blockade, 
(St  a  time  when  the  United  States  possessed 
nuclear  power  and  the  USSK  md  not) ,  United 
States  acceptance  of  a  stal^^ate  in  Korea, 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  and  a  hesitant,  re- 
luctant use  of  power  In  Vietnam,  the  out- 
come of  which  Is  stlU  uncei 
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His  ocmclusions  are  welTworth  noting. 
Re  says: 

I  cannot  believe  that  bsslo  Soviet  aspira- 
tions have  changed. 

At  ths  time  I  thought  It  an  error  to  astab- 
Ush  NATO  HQ  In  Parts,  and  beUsvMl  it 
should  be  set  up  In  a  Benelux  country.  It 
would  seem  normal  to  remove  the  head- 
quarters now.  I  do  not  understand  bow 
nrance  can  withdraw  from  NATO  but  con- 
tinue as  a  member  of  the  AUlanoe.  As  l|i- 
oonvenlent  as  the  removal  from  Franoe  of 
NATO  InstaUatlons  and  personnel  may  be. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  operate  In  a 
way  best  to  serve  our  own  Interests  reducing 
the  expense  to  a  iwinimiitn  it  would  be 
unwise  to  plead  with  de  OauUe  for  conces- 
sions. 
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If,  as  Mr.  Murphy  asse: 
peans  share  the  De  Oai 
performance  of  the  Uni' 
the  resources  at  our  co: 
been  impressive  and  that 
"an  erosion  of  prestige"— one  Is 
prompted  to  inquire  whajt  must  be  the 
view  of  Asians  of  our  role,  fuid  effective- 
ness in  contemporary  iiiorld  affairs? 
After  all,  there  is  a  common  link  of 
heritage  and  blood  line  wijtp  Europe  and 
strong  cultural,  political,  4nd  economic 
ties.  If  the  Europeans  dizain — not  our 
power  but  our  will,  what 
from  those  who  do  not 
mon  heritage.  Mr.  Mi 
a  fundamental  questto; 
of  widespread  discussion 

Impressive,  too,  was  MrJ  Murphy's  ob- 
servation: 

In  past  dealings  with  oth^  questions  De 
Oaulle  has  concealed  his  ultimste  Intention 
or  real  goal  until  he  Is  In  a  tactical  position 
to  achieve  it.  | , 

He  points  out  that  De  CMidle  has  evi- 
denced a  "low  opinion  c6tipled  with  a 
certain  distrust  of  the  qudity  both  of 
American  and  British  poUijcal  and  mili- 
tary leadership,"  and  sugtgests  that  be- 
cause of  his  methods,  abilli^,  dedication, 
and  ruthlessness,  his  fort^ioomlng  Jime 
visit  to  Moscow  should  be  .regarded  "not 
without  anxiety."  ji 

Ambassador  Murphy  un<»nore8  a  fact 
of  life  perhaps  overlooked  ^'eooitly:  the 
deterioration  of  NATO  Is  *.<  prime  Etoviet 
objective  and  that  they  find  In  De  Oaulle. 
with  his  apparent  desire  |  for  compara- 
tive Independence  fromj  the  United 
Btates  and  Britain  and  a  certain  similar- 
ity of  views  on  Oamany;  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  achieve  tftat  objective. 

He  Indicates  that  the  FUeneh  person- 
ality seems  to  be  the  cmz  of  ttie  current 
problem;  he  hopes  that  It  wOl  be  a  pass- 
ing phase  and  that  we  ir|sI  not  Ignore 
onr  permanent  interests  |4n  a  strong 
Western  Eunve. 


Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  straight 
talk  on  NATO  to  my  coUeagxies  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  statement  be  printed  in  the  Rbooro 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 
Statkmkmt  bt  Robert  Mttspht  Betobx  Sub- 

COMMITTKX    (Mas.   Eon*   KxLLT,   CHAnUCAN) 

CoicicrrrxE  on  Forxicn  Atfairs.  Hodbb  or 
Reprkskntatives.  Mat  25,  1966 
Madam  Chairman,  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  objective  of  these  hearings  regard- 
ing recent  developments  in  NATO,  is  to  ex- 
plore tbe  future  of  that  organization  as  well 
as  to  examine  relationships  within  the  North 
Atlantic  Community  with  especial  reference 
to  current  French  policy.  That  policy  has 
created  a  critical  situation  in  the  Alliance. 

I  shaU  not  take  the  Committee's  time  re- 
viewing tbe  history  and  Importance  of  NATO 
with  which  the  distinguished  members  of 
this  Committee  are  well  acquainted  due  to 
their  long  and  close  association  with  Euro- 
pean affairs.  In  any  event,  Dean  Acheson  and 
others  who  have  appeared  before  you  have 
comprehensively  outlined  the  facts  and  de- 
velopments leading  to  the  present  unhappy 
state  of  affairs.  I  share  their  sense  of  NATO's 
imporunce  to  our  national  security.  I  be- 
lieve one  or  two  witnesses  have  pointed  to 
the  anomaly  that  the  very  success  of  the 
alliance  since  its  establishment  In  1940,  at  a 
time  when  Europe  was  Just  emerging  from 
the  shambles  left  by  World  War  n,  la  the 
cause  of  at  least  some  of  the  current  dlfll- 
culty.  The  collective  security  provided  by 
the  alliance  afforded  a  ahleld  behind  which 
the  European  nations  could  and  did  apply 
their  great  talents  and  resources.  Without 
the  security  and  protection  of  the  alliance 
those  talents  could  not  have  achieved  the 
high  degree  of  prosperity  and  weU-belng  the 
European  members  enjoy  today.  Whatever 
criticisms  may  be  leveled  at  American  fore^n 
policy,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  North  At- 
lantic feature  of  our  policy  succeeded  beyond 
our  most  extravagant  expectations. 

It  may  be  Just  a  colnddenee  at  course  that 
the  lengthy  planning  of  President  De  OauUe 
has  matured  Just  at  a  high  point  of  France's 
prosperity.  He  has  arrived  at  a  stage  In  his 
career  where  his  authority  Is  consolidated 
and  he  now  wishes  to  try  an  experiment 
which  evidently  has  been  maturing  for  years. 
The  prosperity  and  relaxation  In  Burope,  and 
particularly  m  France,  provide  the  neoessary 
envlnmment  for  President  De  OauUe  to 
launch  a  new  poUcy.  Implicit  In  the  cur- 
rent French  asstnnptlon  that  Soviet  Inten- 
tions to  dominate  Europe  have  modified  and 
the  danger  has  receded,  Is  the  thought  that 
the  united  States  pwsanee  Is  no  longer  neces- 
sary. A  loropaan  solution  employing  els- 
mmts  from  the  days  of  the  triple  entente 
oould  be  sought,  and  perhaps  it  could  achlsTe 
within  it  a  limited  solution  of  the  key  prob- 
lem of  Oonany.  Kuropeaa  prlds,  smbUI«B 
and  a  certain  htmxan  susoepubUity  are  In- 


volved. We  Amsrt«>ns  at  times  have  >•- 
sented  European  mtarventloa  tn  our  dome** 
tio  affairs.  For  many  years  there  has  been 
an  American  overpiesemoe  in  Europe — tha 
tyi)e  of  situation  mentioned  by  John  Rocke- 
feUer  tbe  other  day  In  diseusalng  Asian 
problems.  Among  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sanda  of  Americans  visiting  Europe  amntiaUy, 
together  with  oiur  troops  and  regxilar  Amar- 
Ican  residents,  there  are  many  who  makS' 
speeches,  offer  gratuitous  advice  and  Irritatsi':' 
No  doubt  many  Europeans  want  the  Amer- 
ican visitors'  money  and  many  have  prottted 
by  both  oiu-  mlUtary  and  financial  asslstanee. 
But  Intmiatlonal  politics  does  not  empha^ 
slse  gratitude  which  here  above  aU  other 
places  is  certainly  the  expectation  of  favors 
to  come. 

We  should  remember,  too,  that  many  Bon^ 
peans  and  espedaUy  many  Frenchmen  have 
convinced  themselves  that  our  aid  has  always 
been  designed  for  the  selfish  purpose  of 
enhancing  Amnlcan  security  by  buUdlng  a 
European  buffer  which  woiild  protect  the 
united  States  should  an  attack  come  fktxn 
the  East. 

I  would  like  to  address  mystif  to  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  preeent  crisis — De  Qaunel 
policy.  Having  been  in  contact  with  Mm 
during  the  war  days  in  North  Africa,  I  have 
followed  with  interest  the  trend  at  his  poUcy 
vls-a-vls  NATO  since  he  came  to  power  for  the 
second  thne  W 1068.  Then  I  worked  In  the 
State  Department  and  presided  the  tri- 
partite conversations  we  had  with  French 
and  British  representatives  regarding  De 
Gaulle's  proposal  to  establish  a  form  qf  tri- 
umvirate consisting  of  himself,  Prime  Minis- 
ter MacmUllan  and  President  Elsenhower  for 
the  determination  of  global  poUcy.  When 
that  proposal  was  found  unacceptable  both  to 
the  British  and  to  ourselves,  there  began  a 
series  of  French  decisions  affecting  France's 
participation  in  NATO,  the  elimination  of  ths 
French  Mediterranean  naval  units  from 
NATO  command;  later  the  elimination  of 
slmUar  units  from  the  Channel  command; 
the  refusal  of  bomber  bases  in  France;  the 
refusal  to  stockpUe  nuclear  weapons,  and 
other  matters.  These  actions  were  taken  In 
De  OanUe'S  typical  leisurely  Stopping  away 
which  seems  to  characterise  tbe  phase  when 
his  plan  or  policy  Is  In  the  msklng.  In  past 
deaUngs  with  other  questions  De  Oanlle  has 
concealed  his  ulttmats  Intention  or  real  goal 
imtU  he  Is  In  a  tactical  position  to  achieve  It. 
Algeria  Is  a  good  ssamide.  When  possible 'he 
operates  according  to  plan.  There  may  be  a 
lengthy  fterlod  of  quiet  preparation  aUowIng 
time  for  events  to  occur.  With  a  good  sense 
of  timing  he  eventuaUy  oonus  to  a  phase  ot 
realisation,  after  appropriate  orchestraUon, 
where  tbe  actlonlnay  bs  swift  or  even  violent. 
Thus  his  planning  for  MATO  with  a  bagm* 
nlng  In  iOB8  hesitated  through  the  Kennedy 
Administration  with  gentle  efforts  to  take 
under  his  f  atherty  wing  our  young  Prssldent; 
but  becoming  more  pointed  after  Mr.  John- 
son came  to  power.  Since  then  we  have  been 
treated  to-^e  Oa\iUe's  recognition  of  Bed 
China  and  his  disparagement  of  American 
efforts  In  South  East  Asia.  HC  stsged  a 
rather  Bamxnn  and  Bailey  tour  of  Latin 
America  and  has  not  been  unfriendly  to  Cas- 
tro Cuba.  In  Paris,  the  Soviet  Union  for 
years  had  an  Ambassadw  (Vlnogradav)  who 
was  IdeaUy  cast  for  his  txOa  and  who  left  no 
stone  unturned  which  could  promote  Franoo- 
Sovlet  rapprochement.  This  happened  to 
coincide  with  what  I  bsUevs  Is  a  dogged  de- 
termination on  De  Oaulle's  part  to  aehlsvs. 
as  a  self -daslgnatsd  leader  of  western  Bmups, 
a  parity  of  n^ottating  level  with  the  Bovlst 
Union.  FranoeH  possession  of  a  noolssr 
striking  element,  howevsr,  small,  is  an  tap^ 
tegral  part  of  his  planning  and  dttsrmlna- 
tlon. 

Throughout  bis  maneuvers  Is  evldsot  a  low 
opIaloB  oonpled  with  a  certain  dtstrvst  oC 
ths  quaUty  both  of  Amarleaa  and  British 
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poltttoa  and  BUUtary  iMdanhlp.  Zftmaon. 
fldmt  that  Aniaclauii  poMMaloa  ot  tm  r>- 
MUKM  and  WMltk  cttBratartas  that  low  opiit> 
ba  bwMM  )!•  iMUifvw  that  had  Wmaot 
•qvU  rMoanaa  and  WMlth  th«  rote  ha.  m 
rtaooa'a  taadac.  would  play  is  tha  wsrtd 
woold  IM  far  OMM  affeoOM  than  our  own. 

OonfldMit  that  bj  now^wc  know  "naMttnin 
ot  Da  Oaolla^  -'-**— itrimila  ahlitty  and 
dadlcatton  aa  wall  aa  hla  mthlaaatMaa.  bla 
Juna  Tliit  to  Moaoow  ahould  ba  ragardad  not 
without  anxiety.  Trua  to  farm,  ha  haa  oon- 
OMlad  hla  goal:  wa  ar«  not  Informed  of  hla 
plan.  We  can  only  make  daduetlona  baaod 
on  a  aarlaa  o<  morea  over  a  period  of  years. 
Mo  doubt  aoBM  of  hU  doae  ocdlaboraton 
within  the  nanch  Oovemment  are  aa  badly 
Informed  ea  we  are.  I  certainly  do  not  ex- 
eliida  a  major  more  In  tho  dlraotlon  of  some 
form  of  agreement  of  doae  cooperation  be- 
tweaa  Ranoa  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Tbla 
will  undoubtedly  InvolTO  the  aubjeet  of  Qer- 
many,  and  wlU  deal  with  Oerman  reunlflea- 
ttan,  armament,  and  Oerman  participation 
In  NATO.  In  the  early  poat>war  years,  the 
Rench  QoTemment  sought  separate  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  nwnber  of 
laeuec  regarding  Oermany  but  were  met  by 
6taUn'»  oontemptuoua  disregard  of  a  weak 
Vranoe.  Today  Soviet  leadership  cautiously 
aeaka  an  avenue  of  approach  to  Its  prime 
objective,  the  deterioration  of  NATO,  and 
perhaps  finds  De  Oaulle  rranoe  more  pro- 
pitious. De  Oaulle's  deelre  for  comparative 
Indepandeooe  from  the  United  States  and 
Britain,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  certain  sim- 
ilarity of  views  regarding  Oermany  by  Ftance 
and  the  Soviet  Union  provide  aa  unusual 
opportunity. 

X  davoto  thla-aaiich  attention  to  the  De 
Oaulle  factor  booauae  it  la  the  Immediate 
cause  of  preaaat  NATO  erlaU.  It  would  be 
wrong  tq  plaoe  aU  tha  blame  on  De  OauUe. 
It  la  so  long  alnee  the  United  Stataa  has  had 
a  nwundlng  rioceas  or  victory  that  there 
haa  been  an  aroelon  of  preettge.  Many  Xu- 
ropeana  share  the  De  OauUe  notion  that  our 
performance  with  tha  raaourcee  at  our  com- 
mand haa  not  been  impreaalve.  They  are 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  aoma  Americana 
raaUy  dont  want  "to  win";  they  are  oppoeed 
to  the  use  of  power.  DtarefutUng  the  com- 
parative morality,  they  note  the  Soviet 
brutal  but  effective  han^inig  of  Hungary 
and  make  Insidious  comparisons  with  Amer- 
ican handling  of  the  Berlin  blockade  (at  a 
time  when  the  XJhlted  SUtee  pcaeeesed  nu- 
clear power  and  the  USSB  did  not),  Uhlted 
States  acceptance  of  a  stalemate  tn  Korea, 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  and  a  heaitant.  re- 
luctant use  of  power  In  Vietnam,  the  out- 
come of  which  Is  stUI  uncertain. 

Of  an  critical  Xuropeans,  De  Oaulle  im- 
djmbtedly  wondera  not  whether  the  TXoited 
Statta  haa  the  pow^  and  reeouzoea.  but 
whether  It  has  the  will  and  abiUty  to  use 
tham  sQcoeatfully  for  Itself  and  to  the  nrofit 
of  Its  Amw. 

t  note  evidence  of  a  trend  In  Xurcipean 
psychology  regarding  the  United  SUtee  not 
only  In  poUtteal  drdea  but  oommerdaL 
Wltneaa  the  atockholden  meeting  in  Switaer- 
laad  the  other  day  with  a  heckler  aayln»— 
"I  am  no  OauUlat  but  with  the  way  Amw- 
lean  busmees  Is  taking  over  in  Burape  the 
Uhlted  Statea  la  losing  friends  all  the  «*t^«>  » 
Hla  ramatlta  w«re  applauded. 

Tlw  Soviet  pleasure  over  President  De 
OauUe^  damage  to  NATO  was  lUustrated 
by  ICanhaa  Ibllnovsky,  ICnlater  of  Defense, 
wtm.  at  tha  teeant  Puty  Ooograea  declared. 
"Wkahlngton  leaders  are  trying  with  all  their 
ought  to  strengthen  the  misesliii  military- 
poUtloal  blooa,  ^inrt  and  foremoat  NATO." 
But  earlbus  oontradiotloni  within  the  North 
Atlantte  hloq  are  more  and  more  acute. 
Many  pertlelpaate  refuse  to  reooncUe  them- 
eelvea  to  tha  dlcUtee  of  Amencan  bnpertal- 
*—  •U^ti^.  This  obvleua  rtfaraae*  to  «ha 
th  MrlB  iBdloatea 
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caa  barely  oonoeal  UMtr  sattsfaotton  over 
De  Oaulle's  maneuvering. 

Parhapa,  Martime  Chairman.  I  have  de- 
voted a  dlsptbportlonate  ahare  of  time  to  the 
French  pereimality  but  that  saems  to  be  the 
crux  of  the  enrxent  problem.  I  hope  that 
tha  Pkench  aberration  is  a  r*— *"B  phaee 
and  that  we  win  not  Ignore  our  permanent 
interasu  In  a  strimg  Western  Kurope.  X 
hope  we  wlU  continue  to  concert  with  our 
rxmalnlng  auiea.  and  adapt  NATO  to  the 
changed  environment.  Pvhape  a  eoiution 
can  be  found  to  the  proMem  of  sharing  our 
nuclear  power  with  our  alUes.  but  I  have  no 
suggestions  as  to  how  this  may  be  accom- 
pUshed.  Th*  eeeentlal  thing  la  that  the 
United  SUtee  haa  that  power,  and  wlU 
know  how  to  use  It.  I  cannot  beUeve  that 
basic  Soviet  aspirations  have  changed. 

At  the  time  I  thought  It  an  error  to  eeU- 
bUah  NATO  HQ  In  Paris,  and  believed  it 
should  be  set  up  in  a  Benelux  coimtry.  It 
would  seem  normal  to  remove  the  head- 
quarters now.  I  do  not  tmderstand  how 
Prance  can  withdraw  from  NATO  but  ooo- 
tinue  aa  a  member  of  the  Alllanoe.  As  In- 
convenient aa  the  removal  from  France  of 
NATO  Installations  and  pereonnel  may  be. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  ahould  operate  in  a 
way  best  to  serve  our  own  IntereeU  reduc- 
ing the  expense  to  a  mintmnTw  n  would 
be  unwise  to  plead  with  De  QauUe  for  con- 
ceealons. 


DANISH  AMBASSADOR  UELLVEBB 
COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  AT 
DOANE  COLLBQE 

Mr.HRDSKA.  Mr.  Praaident,  on  Sun- 
day. May  29.  one  of  Nebraska's  favorite 
and  most  distinguished  recent  visitors 
delivered  ^e  commenc^iient  address  at 
Doane  College,  in  Crete,  Nebr.,  on  whose 
board  of  trustees  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve.  It  was  not  possible  f(»-  me  to  hear 
the  address  of  the  Ambassador  of  Den- 
marlc.  Torben  Ronne.  since  on  the  same 
day  it  was  my  privilege  to  address  the 
graduating  class  at  the  Midland  Lu- 
theran College,  in  Fremont.  Nebr. 

I  have  read  his  speech  and  am  deeply 
impressed  with  its  simplicity  and  the  di- 
rectness of  its  philosophy. 

When  this  distinguished  weaker  him- 
self received  a  degree  in  political  and 
economic  science  from  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  his  father  said  to  him: 

I  have>now  given  you  an  education,  which 
perhape  Is  the  best  and  the  only  Inheritance 
Icangiveyoa.   The  reet  U  vq;»  to  you. 

Today's  young  peoide  will  be  limited 
only  by  the  extent  of  their  own  ambi- 
tions, ideals,  or  capabilities.  They  have 
reodved  the  education,  and  they  have 
only  to  do  the  rest. 

Mr.  President,  X  aik  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcobo  the 
cranmencement  address  of  the  Honor- 
able Torben  Roane  given  at  Doane  Col- 
lege on  May  29. 1966. 

■niere  bdnc  no  objectttm.  the  addieos 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raoout. 
asfoOows: 

A  BaLAWCiD  XDuoanoK  as  a  ICdot 

(The  oonunanoament  speech  by  the  Ambaa- 

eadoc  of  Denmark.  Mr.  Torben  »«»>»»   at 

Dean*  OoUega.  Crete.  Nebr..  May  SO.  l»et) 

Mt.  Prealdeat,  Oraduates,  Ladlee  and  Oen- 

tlemen,  the  prtvUege  of  betng  Invited  to 

speak    on    this    oocaadon    givee    ma    triple 


Pint,  tt  haa  taken  me  bask  to  tha  aute  af 
^  ,  which  sty  vtte  and  X  taemtly 


itad  with  tha  PdOM  MInlstar  of  Sehauuk 
and  his  wUe. 

At  that  time  we  were  the  guests  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  and  of  Dana  CoUeee 
in  Blair,  and  we  were  reminded  of  the  fact 
that,  during  the  last  hundred  years  thou- 
sands of  our  countrymen  came  to  this  state 
and  foimd  a  new  and  permanent  home  here 
Many  of  the  immlgranto  oontdbutad  to  and 
shared  in  Bhi4>ing  thla  great  and  powerful 
nation.  Many  sons  and  dau^ters  from  the 
homee  of  Danish  Immigrants  have  received 
their  education  from  Instltutlana  of  higher 
learning  In  Nebraaka.  From  theae  unlver- 
slUea  and  ccdlegee  they  have  found  their 
place  In  the  American  aodety  Imparting  to  it 
some  of  the  highest  Ideals  of  Uberty  and 
values  of  the  land  of  their  forefathers.  The 
Ideals  of  Uberty  and  equality  and  the  dig- 
nity of  man  are  the  basic  pdndplea  on 
which  the  great  American  aodety  u  built; 
and  we  In  Denmark  are  proud  of  those  of 
our  countrymen  who  came  to  this  great  state 
and  contributed  to  its  growth. 

The  second  pleasure  is  that  of  having  re- 
ceived the  honorary  Doctor  of  Law  degree 
that  you  have  conferred  upon  me  today.  In 
that  I  have  received  much  more  than  what 
little  I  have  to  c^er.  To  the  Board  of  R«. 
gents,  to  the  faculty,  and  to  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  can  only  aay  that  I  am  more  grateful 
than  X  can  expreea  here.  I  shaU  always 
treasure  this  recognition  and  remember  that 
I  must  share  It  vrlth  thoee  who  in  one  way 
or  another  have  made  you  feel  that  you 
wanted  to  honor  Denmark. 

I  know  of  your  doee  connection  with  the 
University  of  C<qMnhagen,  my  own  Alma 
Mater.  It  la  old  of  yeara — ^founded  In  147»— 
but  young  In  spirit— as  an  edueatlonal  In- 
sUtutlon  must  be  If  it  U  to  give  Its  studeats 
not  only  the  required  pensa.  but  also  a  sense 
of  rl^t.  duty,  and  honor. 

My  third  pleasure  la  that  you  have  asked 
me  to  give  the  Commencement  Address  today. 
It  Is  an  honor  for  any  man  to  be  asked  to 
speak  to  the  graduating  class.  It  Is  also  aa 
oldlgatlon. 

What  caa  X  taU  you.  tha  graduating  claa 
of  196S.  on  this  your  greateet  day?  The  four 
yeara  are  over.  The  books  are  doeed.  The 
doors  that  you  know  eo  well,  to  your  class- 
rooms, to  the  library,  and  to  the  laboratories. 
are  cloeed.  There  la  a  sUenca  today  In  those 
roooa  that  you  have  not  experienced  before 
because  you  are  leaving  the  rooms,  the 
campus,  the  teachers,  and  ao  much,  much 
more. 

And  yet,  you  wtO.  never  reaUy  leave  this 
place.  Wherever  you  are  going — to  a  teach- 
ing profeealon  or  another  institution  cf 
higher  learning  for  graduate  work,  to  the 
buslnees  world,  to  industry,  or  to  government 
service,  part  of  you  wlU  remain  bete  where 
you  have  recdved  ao  much,  and  where  aa 
ImporUnt  chapter  of  your  life  wUl  be  eealed 
with  the  diploma  that  you  are  about  to 
receive. 

And  Doane  CoUege  wffl  never  leave  you; 
It  has  become  part  of  your  life,  perhape  mote 
BO  than  you  realize  today. 

My  thoughta  go  back  some  twenty  years, 
^b«g>  I  received  my  degree  In  political  and 
aoonomlo  edenoe  from  the  University  of 
Copenhagen.  In  hla  speech  for  me  at  the 
dinner  on  that  occasion  my  father  said:  "I 
have  now  given  you  an  eduoation,  which 
perhape  U  the  beet  and  the  only  Inheritance 
I  can  give  you.   The  r«et  U  up  to  you". 

Tou  have  reached  that  point  today.  Tour 
parenta,  other  memben  of  your  fanUly,  per- 
h^ia.  tati  four  tnenda  win  help  you  oele- 
bnta  tbta  laapcrtaBt  event  in  your  life. 
Tour  parents,  undoubtedly,  wiU  feel  like  my 
fathar  did.  that  tha  inharltanoe  they  have 
given  you  or  helped  you  to  gat,  is  perhaps 
the  very  best  tjiey  pcpjatbly  oould  give  you. 

No,  you  win  never  reaUy  leave  thU  plaee 

■^ you  are  no*  Bnlahed  with  educa- 

.•x.c;.  -^  ... 
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tton— and— this  may  pertuHps  ^Mghtan  you— 

you  never  will. 

Doana  CoUege  haa  given  y^  the  toola  to 
work  with,  it  haa  given  yo^,  an  »f»t*m,-ti^ 
education  that  wiU  be  usefttf  only  if  you 
know  how  to  utUlae  It.  and  that  brings  me 
to  my  aubject:  "A  balanced  jaducaUon  aa  a 
must".  jj 

When  Comdl  Unlverdty  oMned  its  doors 
to  its  first  students,  about  f  century  ago, 
the  founder  of  that  unlveraltvi  Bsra  CorneU, 
a  very  successful  businessman,  who  had 
founded  the  Western  Union  "^egraph.  Com- 
pany, commented  in  his  spee<^" — that  there 
to  not  a  aingle  thing  finishedi'*  This  sUte- 
ment  appliee  to  eduoation  mm  **'ft'»  to  any. 
thing  else.  | 

I  beUeve  that  we  In  Denmark  have  in  com- 
mon with  America  that  we  aM  not  entlrdy 
satisfied  with  our  eduoattonai  ayatem.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  ahould  beuarmed  about 
that  because,  the  moment  we  afe  fuUy  aatls- 
fled,  we  have  reached  a  stag^  {of  standstlU. 
and  that  ahould  never  hs4>pei^  In  education. 
I  win  not  go  Into  details  ab^f  t  the  Danish 
educational  system,  but  let  $)e  say  Just  a 
few  words  about  some  of  lU  sj^lal  features. 
It  la  characteristic  of  the  panish  school 
system  that  a  large  nimiber  pt  institutions 
follow  up  the  baaic  training!  given  in  the 
elementaiy  and  aecondary  Ifchools.  Hie 
technical  schools  and  trader  4dioola,  which 
t  few  years  ago  were  evening'  schools,  are 
now  day  schools.  Thoee  bci£k>18  are  fre- 
quented by  students  who  have  gone  Into 
tpprentlceshlp — at  the  present  time  one 
third  of  a  particular  age  giloup.  In  tha 
years  to  oome,  we  eetlmate  that  the  num- 
ber win  rise  to  one  half  of  this  group. 

Why  arent  theee  youngster^  attending  a 
eollege  or  a  unlverdty  for  farther  educa- 
tion? Simply  because  there  lsl4  need  In  our 
kind  of  society  to  educate  as! many  of  our 
young  people  as  possible  to  turn  out  the 
oommodlUes  that  have  made  the  name  of 
Denmark  known  aU  over  the  world,  like 
diver,  porcelain,  glaas  and  Ifumlture,  to 
mention  Just  a  few.  Thla  la  Itoportant  be- 
cause It  enables  us  to  trade  w^h  the  world 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  managed  to 
be  among  the  nations  with  the  highest  Uv- 
Ing  standard  although  Denmaiitk  has  prac- 
tically no  natural  resources. 

Because  of  our  apedal  educational  struc- 
ture we  have  in  Denmark  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  students  ear  king  ■  higher  aca- 
<lemlc  education  than  you  haro.  Yet.  our 
highly  technical  age  makea  It  cfaceeeary  that 
more  and  more  of  our  young  people  receive 
u  education  sulUble  to  the  {heed  of  the 
oountry.  In  Deiunark  we  have Uahortage  of 
■killed  labor  as  weU  aa  of  ^cademlcaUy 
ttalned  people.  This  in  q>lte|  of  the  fact 
that  trade,  commerce,  ahlpplng,:  and  indus- 
try have  abaorbed  thousands  aitd  thousands 
of  young  people  from  the  ^fms.  where 
mechaiUaatlon  has  reduced  the  number  of 
Paople  to  such  an  extent  that]  only  18  per 
cent  of  the  population  now  Uvd  inthe  rural 
««Wcts.  Tet.  these  18  per  oifct  are  pro- 
onclng  much  more  ham,  bacon^  butter,  and 
•B>  than  did  60  per  cent  of  otttj  population 
axne  fifty  yeara  ago.  T 

The  condltiona  and  the  reqlirements  of 
»e  time.  In  which  we  Uve,  le4d  us  into  a 
buanced  education.  But  a  h^aaoed  eduoa- 
»n  la  not  oiUy  what  our  pra4ent  aoclety 
inlands.  It  Is  much  more  thad  Ithal  It  is 
ttrst  of  aU  the  need  of  tha  IndlHdual.  If  he 
1«  to  fill  hla  place.  |t 

wmL"  J  ?*™*  '**  developing  a  Uiaa'a  capa- 
J^ty  of  learning  and  thlnj^ngTaa  weU  aa 
M«  ability  to  create  and  work-^nd  tn  thla 
»»y  make  him  contribute  to  thei  culture  and 
«ny  It  on.    An  education  whlcb  alma  only 

SL"!?*^!^  ***•  ■^''•**y  axlattninaada  wtU 
<>o«  at  aU  be  auOdant.  { 

Tou.  tha  nembera  of  the  gradiihtlag  otaaa. 
^J^^  "*°'  problame.  DiiMmda  wffl 
■»  made  on  you  aa  Indlvldaala,  1 1 


of  the  famUy."  aa  mambare  of  a  working 
team,  of  a  iwtton,  and  of  a  world  oommunity. 
ftom  an  economio-materiallstlo  point  of 
view  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  It  la  not 
snflldant  today  to  have  a  aoUd  bade  knowl- 
edge of  one'a  own  language  and  the  other 
aubjects  that  beloag  to  a  liberal  aru  educa- 
tion. Against  the  background  of  the  many- 
sided  and  complicated  economic  develop- 
ment In  Industry,  agriculture,  and  conunerce 
an  xmderstanding  U  needed  of  those  aq>ects 
of  our  sodety;  and  where  the  eduoation.  you 
have  received,  has  left  holes  in  theae  fields, 
you  are  expected  to  fiU  them  yoursdf.  Bven 
If  you  are  not  going  into  industry,  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  or  government  service,  it  is 
a  m\ist  for  you  to  know  what  is  goliig  on. 
Just  aa  it  U  essential  for  those  of  you  who 
are  going  to  work  In  theae  fielda  to  acquire 
an  Tmderatandlng  of  the  dynamic  character 
of  world  histwy,  espedaUy  of  the  changee 
that  have  Uken  place  and  will  continue 
within  the  production  actlvltlee. 

Perhape  those  of  you  who  are  going  to 
teach  face  the  problem  of  a  balanced  educa- 
tion more  than  anybody  else.  You  are  not 
only  going  to  teach  the  subjects  prescribed 
by  the  school  authorities,  but  also  to  prepare 
the  next  generation  for  living  among  other 
people,  in  the  family,  at  the  worklngplace 
In  organlaations.  In  p<rfltlcal  life,  and  in  to- 
tematioiuu  cooperation. 

Datnocracy  Is  a  much  abused  word.  Wa 
hear  about  several  kinds  of  democracy.  But 
even  so,  I  venture  to  sttggest  that  the  teadi- 
er  has  a  duty  to  educate  ehUdren  for  de- 
mocracy. 

For  we  must  understand  that,  democracy 
Is  not  only  a  system  of  government,  a  set  of 
rules;  It  Is  a  way  of  life— and  a  way  of  life 
which  puta  us  under  an  oNlgatlon,  wherever 
people  meet  and  cooperate. 

To  my  mind  the  place  to  Introduce  de- 
mocracy la  In  the  home,  in  the  school,  and  la 
acdlegeauchasDoaaa.  But  only  the  apade- 
woik— eo  to  speak— can  be  made  la  those 
Pl^c^  It  la  the  individual  adult,  who  la 
charged  with  the  great  responslbUlty  of  be- 
coming a  leader  In  society  who  win  find  that 
a  balanced  education  la  a  muat  in  our  tima. 
In  the  kind  of  world,  in  wtUoh  we  Uve. 

It  la  natural  for  each  oountry  to  have 
atooog  national  feeUaga.  In  hlatory.  utera- 
ture,  f(dk  aongs,  ete..  the  people  to  whom  wa 
bdong  oome  aUve,  and  a  feoUng  of  aoUdarltv 
of  respect  for  thoee  who  oraated  the  nation! 
growBupasaUvingiaaU^.  ^^ 

The  documents,  so  generoudy  left  you  by 
the  founders  of  your  nation,  the  Chartan 
of  freedom,  ss  they  are  enacted  In  •Tlit 
uedaration  of  Independence, "  "The  Consti- 
tution." and  "The  BiU  of  Rights"  are  not 
only  exhibition  material  that  you  look  at 
when  you  vtalt  the  National  Archlvea  la 
Washington.  They  are,  first  of  aU.  polBleal 
doeumente  that  set  forth  the  way  of  life 
for  the  Anterlcan  people.  They  are  also  In- 
spiring doeumente  for  aU  freedom-lovins 
people  in  the  world.  ^* 

And  wa  do  have  to  reallae  that  we  are 
cltiaens  also  In  a  greater  oommunity 
Technical  development  leads  to  oooperatloa 
among  nations,  whethw  It  Is  wanted  or  not. 
Such  cooperation  must  imply  that  the  peo- 
jdeaof  the  various  natkms  cultivate  an  in- 
terest In  the  prcrtdema  of  other  paoplea— and 
not  least,  of  eourae,  in  the  pcoblema  of  tha 
devdoplng  eountrlea. 

We  are  paat  the  time  when  we  could  allow 
ouiadvaa  to  look  at  the  hajqjerUnga  la  theee 
oonntolea  aa  a  sort  of  stage  pUy.  something 
which  did  not  reaUy  concern  us.  The  prob- 
lem of  these  countries  are  realities,  and  wa 
fi?  fSl"S?.*°  take  part  in  tiiem.  And  I 
tWak  that  It  is  good  pcaicy  to  do  that,  and 

S^S!£H  iS^LJ"  *^«  educational  and 
culturaJ  BeSd.  'which  ao  often  Is  a  neslectMl 
aspect  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  old  ooua- 
wtea  tB  Bia  World. ' 

tary  af  Ktteatlonal  ahd  Odltitral  AflMn  ta 


^  Dspartaaaat  of  State,  wnua  la  hto  i 
book:  -The  Megleotad  Aapaet  of  ftNtga  Af- 
fr^'*«P"*'****^  ^  •»»•  BwwktoTSmta- 
^'^\^*^J^?'  "^^^^  *»  «"  twaattath  oaa- 
tiuy  that  fails  to  develop  a  aystamatte  ttodv 
of  thought  about  thia^;^  dhaend^ofiS 
t«natfaiial  ralatlana  U  Nka  a  aavMiteaa^ 
oAatury  aodaty  that  fatlad  to  g^  nt^lM 
attention  to  the  role  of  oMamaroe  niwam" 
Your  country  haa  given  much  to  thoaa 
countries,  so  muoh  that  it  la  part  of  the 
heritage  of  your  nation,  a  harltage  whioh 
you  as  the  generation  upon  whom  the  futuza 
of  the  world  depends  must  continue  and  ba 
ra^ondble  for  If  these  oountrtea  are  cotnc 
tobe  able  to  devdop  thdr  own  rasouiosa  ud 
become  seU-sustalnlng^  membera  of  a  wiwld. 
community.  ^^ 

I  know,  that  in  thla  speeoh  I  hava  takaa 
you  far  away  from  TTebraska.  and  far  away 
from  your  home  and  your  oountry.  I  have 
perhaps  even  taken  you  away  from  tha  theme 
of  my  talk.  I  have  doae  that  Inteottonallv 
reminded  <rf  a  philoaophar.  who  oaee  aald: 
Man  will  become  stertle  U  he  looks  only  at 
his  own  life,  or  his  own  oountry,  or  even  his 
own  era.  Each  of  us",  he  aald.  "U  a  link  In 
a  long  chain,  and  we  do  not  utilise  our  po- 
'tentiaUties  for  living  as  human  beings  if  wa 
do  not  know  how  to  preserve  and  further 
devd(^  the  cultiu-e  of  which  wa  are  part". 

But  I  do  not  beUeve  that  m  *Ms  spasoh  S. 
have  taken  you  away  from  Doane  OoUece. 
from  your  Alma  Mater,  which  haa  undar- 
stood  the  Unportance  of  being  »nin«^^fa  y^i^ 
a  foreign  unlverdty.  We  are,  of  oourae.  both 
happy  and  proud  that  the  aflUiation  Is  with 
the  uaiverdty  of  Copenhagen. 

I  spoke  earUer  about  the  many  doaad  doiwa 

at  Doane  today.  ^^  oom 

But  you.  tha  graduatea.  are  leaving  Doaaa 

on  thU  day,  where  the  doors  to  your  futura 

are  wide  open. 

Out  th^re— somevrhere— is  your  ifl%v9. 
from  where  you  wUl  have  the  oppoituuuV 
to  cooperate  with  vlaion,  oonstmcttvely  raal- 
MtloaUy,  oourageoudy  toward  a  better  'wt»ld 
for  the  coming  generations.  It  la  a  taak. 
which  many  of  us,  from  tlnxe  to  time,  fed  la 
overwhehningly  dllBcult.  Let  it  then  be  aa 
encouragMnent  that  thla  U  one  of  the  finest 
tasks  that  etlBt.  ^^ 

wJE^-fH  *?  ^°^'  OM«nitulattona.  and  the 
Daat  of  luck. 


Xaa  HIGH  COST  OP  ELBCTRIdTT- 

oirc.icr     IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
Mr.    MUSKCE.    Mr.    President,    tbd' 
Boetoa  Globe  has  recentty  published  a 
irine-part  series  on  the  high  cost  of^ 
Meotridty  In  New  England.    Globe  Staff 
Reporter  Richard  J.  Connolly  objective- 
ly documents  the  need  for  a  Federal 
power  cost  "yardstick"  for  New  England 

i«^  ^J^^  "**  highest  electricity  blllg 
In  the  Nation.  . 

Mr  Connonv  demonstrates  that  ft^ 
yAPostlck  would  lower  power  costs,  would 
Jncfease  power  use.  would  create  compe- 
«Okm  to  power  generation  and.  In  turn, 
would  break  the  power  monopoly  ^SS 
i^  enjoyed  by  New  England's  private 
uiflltles  and  which  penali!^  eveiTMO- 
sumer. 

^The  Dickey-Ltocoln  School  hydro- 
eiecwo  power  project  on  Maine's  St. 
Jo^^Rlver  would  provide  the  yardsUck 

ponnoDy's  series  supports  our  arguments 
for  Dickey,  which  Congress  authorised 
^^J****"  O'^w  the  strennoos  asmosttiaa 
<rf  the  private  powerlobbylsts.  '**~~"*" 
w.  Oonnol^  wrote:  «^«'* 

Jtil*  New  BBglaad  utUltlaa  a$$l  la  ti%'' 
ktoda  Of  powor-dectrlcal  and'^^tted.^^ 
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Hmt  IWT*  auooMtfaUy  naad  nam    p»im 
cftl— to  iihance  th*  Taiu*  of  the  otber  at 
tb*  flxpeiiM  of  tbe  coiuanMr. 

BCc  Connolly  reports  that  In  the  ab- 
sence of  competition,  the  State  public 
utility  oommtMiooa  genarally  have  not 
guarded  the  Interests  of  the  publie 
eSeettrdy  or  positively. 

He  writes  that  too  often  the  private 
utilities  have  not  had  the  incentive  to 
reduce  costs,  that  reduced  costs  have  not 
meant  rate  reductions,  and  that  assured 
markets  have  not  produced  efficiency  and 
aggressive  innovatkms. 

Mr.  Connolly  ilnds  that  regulation  by 
competition  may  best  serve  the  power 
needs  of  Vtew  *ngti^w<t 

Re  substantiates  his  fltnni^gy  impres- 
sively. 

He  writes  that  the  private  power  com- 
panies administrative  and  general  ez- 
PBPSM  per  killowatt-hour  of  sales  Is  87 
percent  above  the  natimial  average. 

He  writes  that  on  a  cost-per-consumer 
basis.  Mew  England's  systems  are  26  per- 
cent above  the  luitlonal  average. 

Mr.  Coimolly  refutes  many  of  the 
ejtcuaes  made  by  the  private  utilities  for 
the  high  power  rates.  Ptor  Instance,  he 
finds  that  if  fuel  costs  to  the  utilities 
were  reduced  to  the  national  average,  the 
consumer's  tdll  would  be  reduced  by  only 
S  percent. 

Mr.  Connolly  refutes  the  claim  by  the 
utilities  that  recent  cost  reductions  have 
resulted  from  increased  efllclency.  He 
finds  that  many  of  the  reductions  result- 
ed from  decreased  taxes,  and  that  in 
some  cases  even  these  decreases  were  not 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  OonnoUy  rqx)rts  that  the  much 
ballyhooed  plans  of  the  utilities  for  a 
$1.5  bilUon  investment  in  new  generators 
hold  no  guarantee  for  reduced  bills  to  the 
consumer.  He  notes  also  that  nuclear 
power,  the  backbone  of  the  private  utU- 
ities'  plans,  has  not  proven  Itself  and  is 
not  competitive  anywhere  in  the  Nation. 
He  writes  that  their  argimMnts  against 
Dtoker-Linooln  School  are  the  same  as 
they  have  used  against  every  public 
power  project  in  the  Nation. 

He  writes  also  that  residents  of  com- 
munities with  public  power  enjoy  the  low- 
est electricity  bills  in  the  Nation.  These 
same  oommimities  have  the  h<ghflst 
power  use  in  the  Nation. 

Regrettably.  New  fiigland  pays  dearly 
to  support  the  private  companies.  New 
England  householders  pay  $4JS6  for  a 
100-kilowatt-hour  bllL  Householders  in 
tba  Tennessee  Valley  pajT  $3.85.  Com- 
mercially. Tnmessee  Valley  businessea 
pay  87  percent  less  than  New  Ikigland 
businesses.  If  our  region's  power  rates 
were  reduced  Just  to  the  Nation's  avw- 
•«e,  our  manufacturers  would  save  $71 
minion  a  year,  or.  about  31  percent. 

Mr.  President.  CoDgress  is  now  con- 
slderlng  the  appropriation  of  $1.3  mil- 
lion  for  engineering  work  for  the  Dlekey- 
Llnoohi  School  project.  I  ni«e  my  col- 
legues  to  read  Mr.  OonnoDy*8  series.  It 
is  a  factuia  anslysis  of  New  England's 
power  uMds  and  of  how  Dlckay-Uneoln 
SdMxd  win  help  meet  those  needs.  Xask 
unanimous  CQnsent  thai  the  nine  InstaU- 
mmts  in  Mr.  Connolly's  aeries  he  nrlntad 
in  the" 


lliere  betaig  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racou, 
as  follows: 
(FNtn  th«  Bmtoa   (IfMi.)   aiolM.  Msy  11. 
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OuB  HioH  Cost  or  KLaenaairT 

(By  RlchaM  J.  OonnoUy) 

New  Englandera  paid  an  averags  of  $4.86 
for  a  lOO-kUowatt-boxir  electric  bill  last 
y"»r — SI. 71  more  than  the  bill  of  bouae- 
bolden  In  tbe  TrmnoMoo  Valley. 

Tbe  national  average  waa  $4.03. 

But  in  tbe  Bast  South  Central  region 

where  tbe  Tennesaee  Valley  Authority  pro- 
vldee  low-oost  hydroelectric  power— tbe  bill 
waa  »  percent  below  tbe  national  average. 

If  you  are  confused  by  electric  terms 

and  moet  of  us  are — remember  that  a  kllo- 
watt-bour  (kwb)  Is  used  In  measuring  energy 
just  as  the  gallon  la  used  In  measurement  of 
gasoline  or  water. 

A  kilowatt  (kw)  Is  a  unit  of  power  eaual 
to  1000  watts. 

If  a  100-watt  bulb  were  to  bum  contlnu- 
otisly  for  100  hours  It  would  use  10  kilowatt- 
boxirs. 

While  water  Is  sold  at  so  many  cents  per 
1000  gallons,  the  electric  company  sells  you 
electricity  at  so  many  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour. 

OeneraUy.  a  100  kwb  bill  reflects  chargee 
for  lights,  small  appliances  and  refrigeration. 

If  you  also  cook  electrically,  your  bill  rises 
into  tbe  250  kilowatt  category. 

New  England  paid  an  average  of  $8J57 
for  Its  250  kwb  bill  last  year  while  the  UJ9 
average  was  $7.88. 

New  England's  average  commercial  bills 
were  even  bigber  than  this  region's  residen- 
tial rates.  Comparable  bills  In  the  i^lon 
served  by  TVA  were  87  percent  lower  than 
New  England's. 

ntsnstaT  sars  too 

Industry  also  finds  electricity  costly  In  the 
Northeast.  The  average  bills  were  as  much 
as  ia.7  percent  above  tbe  national  average 

But  In  the  Bast  South  Central  region— and 
again  tbe  P^aderal  power  project  proves  its 
worth— Industry  bills  were  as  much  aa  M£ 
percent  below  tbe  VS.  average. 

The  Pederal  Power  Commission  notes  that 
comparaUvely  low  bills  were  also  rep<nted 
In  tbe  Pacific  reglcm  which  benefits  from 
operation  of  anottier  Federal  project,  tbe 
Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

New  England  lacks  a  Federal  "yardstlok" 
projeet.  It  may  oome.  however,  through 
cODBtruetloD  of  the  Dlckey-Uncoln  School 
dams  on  tbe  St.  John  River  in  northern 
Maine. 

The  above-average  prices  which  Boston 
cons^^ner8  pay  are  apparent  In  a  Federal 
Power  Commission  study  of  residential  bills 
in  tbe  as  largest  dttea. 

The  bUU  ranged  up  to  4S.3  percent  abova 
tbe  VS.  average. 

But  In  Seattle,  which  is  served  by  a  pub- 
Udy-owned  uUUty,  tbe  bUls  were  as  muob 
as  50J3  percent  below  tbe  nattonal  flgura. 

KO 
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The  governmentl  report  on  typical  tiec- 
tric  bilU  prompts  the  Consumera  Infonna- 
tion  Committee  a  non-prtdlt  organisation. 
■poMored  by  farm,  labor,  rural  electric  and' 
power  groups,  to  state: 

"Quite  obviously,  consumers  In  the  Nortb- 
aasthava  been  paying  for  tbe  suooess  their 
power  companies  have  had  so  far— In  keep- 
ing the  Federal  power  'yardsUck'  out  of  tbelr 
region." 

Vermont,  which  enjoys  the  lowest  decMc 
rates  In  New  England,  provlxles  an  example 
of  tbe  benefits  that  can  be  dartved  tram 
public  power. 

Vtomont  purehasee  150,000  kllowaUi  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  Niagara  power  a  year  from  tke 
Power  Authority  of  tbe  Stats  at  Ifsw  Tork 


(known  as  PASNT)  and  aeUs  It  to  Vermont^ 
utUltles.  — ««Fe 

Kven  with  some  puMle  power,  howevw 
Vermont  ranks  SSd  in  tbe  nation-wide  con- 
P«rt*on  of  typical  residential  bills  in  the 
850  kwb  category  and  4and  in  the  looo  kwh 
bracket. 

In  tbe  opinion  ot  Walter  N.  Cook.  mtniMt 
of  the  Vermont  Electrto  CooperaUve,  his  state 
also  offers  an  erample  ot  bow  tbe  coet  of 
public  power  can  Increase  as  it  flows  throutb 
private  tranianlssion  lines. 

ttia  PA8WT  power  Is  transmitted  tbroucb. 
out  Vermont  by  tbe  Vermont  Electric  Pow« 
Oo.  (V.EJ.X;.0.)  which  is  owned  aaasUy  by 
tbe  Central  Vermont  PubUo  Servlco  Cora 
(O.VP.8.) .  ^" 

St.  Lawrenoe  and  Niagara  power  Is  deliv- 
ered to  the  Vermont  state  line  by  PASNY  at 
«l>prozlmately  6.8  mlUs  per  kUowatt-boor 
niere  are  10  mills  to  a  cent. 

Cook  points  out  that  after  V.EX.C.O.  levies 
tolls,  deUvera  it  to  tbe  subtranamlasion  lines 
of  tbe  other  utilltlee  and  by  tbe  time  it 
reaobee  tbe  substations  of  the  oooperaUves, 
tbe  oost  has  Increased  60  percent. 

WaONO   WAT    COSTS 

Since  1050,  tbe  first  fuU  year  at  St.  Uw- 
rence  power,  60  percent  more  electricity  has 
been  distributed  In  Vermont. 

But  Cook  maintains  that  tbe  unit  coet  has 
Increased  over  lo  pncent  when  It  should 
have  dropped  33  percent. 

Consumer-owned  corporations,  unable  to 
buUd  large  plants  or  tle-ln  with  transmta- 
elon  lines  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  "electric 
power  giants  which  tbe  local  commissions 
and  tbe  Federal  Power  Oonunlsslon  seem  un- 
able  to    control    eflecUvely."   according   to 

The  NaUonal  Rural  Eleotrlc  CooperaUve 
Assn.,  a  national  service  organisation  of 
REA-flnanced,  non-profit  electric  systems, 
estlmatee  that  rural  electric  systems  In  Ve- 
mont  pay  wholesale  rates  48  percent  above 
tbe  national  average. 

sam  m  icum 

It  places  tbe  wboleeale  cost  of  the  Blaine 
co^eratlves  at  83  percent  higher  than  the 
average  coet  of  aU  wholesale  energy  pv 
chased  natlonaUy  by  rural  electric  fWm,  pri- 
vate companies.  "»«t». 

«"^r"«^-  *''*'*•  president  of  tbe  Maine 
Hectrio  Cooperative  Assn..  has  reported  a  40 
percent  Increase  in  tbe  coops'  cost  over  tbe 
Pjst  ao  years  whUe  tbe  national  pattern  has 
shown  a  80-percenit  drop. 

~i?^!  i^'*  "*•  pleasure-^f  you  want  to 
call  it  that— of  paying  the  highest  whole- 
sale rate  In  the  coimtry.  Just  under  two 
cents  per  kwh,  to  the  Maine  Public  Service 
Company,"  Clark  reports. 

Uke  Vermont's  Cook,  Clark  U  a  strong 
critic  of  private  utilities. 

"Maine's  power  companies  have  had  things 
^tty  much  their  own  way  for  decades." 
Clark  told  a  congressional  committee  con- 
sidering the  merits  of  tbe  Dickey  project. 

"They  have  wielded  their  power  mercilessly 
at  times  to  block  or  transform  legislation  to 
■mt  their  own  idea  patterns  of  their  own 
corporate  needs,"  Clark  charged. 

Of  IZSOTTAL 

But  In  tbe  opinion  of  William  H.  Dun- 
bam,  preeldent  of  the  Central  Maine  Power 
Company,  the  electric  utlllUes  of  that  sute 
bave  provided  excellent  service  at  fair  and 
reasonable  rates. 

The  same  congressional  group  beard  Dun- 
bam  say  be  believed  moet  sincerely  that  tbe 
theory  that  Maine  power  rates  ai«  high  li 
an  exaggeration. 

In  three  years,  according  to  Dunham, 
Maine  utilltlee  have  made  rate  cuts  of  aret 
$2.2  million. 

Tbe  major  utUltles  in  New  En^and.  form- 
ing the  "Big  Beven  PDweiloop."  claim  that 
tbsir  emctenelea  have  nsnltsd  in  steady  price 
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leductlons  totaling  $31  mlll^n  la  tbs  last 

three  years. 

The  power  Industry,  wbltib  has  beoome 
more  public  relations  oonsik>us  since  tbe 
Northeast  blackout,  baa  usediftUl-page  news- 
paper ads  to  Inform  consui^ters  they  have 
'aower  and  lower  rates  to  pat-" 

One  Industry  spokesman  c  ^cedes  that  at 
least  40  percent  of  tbe  rate  Reductions  can 
be  attributed  to  tbe  1984  Fed  ^ral  Income  tax 
cut. 

Nathan  S.  Paven  of  Qulncyi  legislative  vioe 
president  of  the  Massachtiseits  Consumera 
Assn.,  takes  Issue  with  the  clf^m  of  eflBclency 
of  tbe  power  companies.  j 

Paven.  former  assistant  a^^mey  general. 
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no  longer  ob- 


arguee  that  as  much  as 
rate  reductions  resulted 

He  says  at  least  one 
company  has  yet  to  agree  to 
and  still  collects  taxes  that 
llgated  to  pay. 

Paven  labels  as  "fallacy — c 
representation"  claims  that 
were  due  to  Increased  efflclen(f|  of  the  private 
companies. 

Public  utility  commlssloncM  of  New  Eng- 
land bave  failed,  Paven  maintains,  to  rep- 


outrlgbt  mls- 
ibe  reductions 


r  and  bave, 
the  poeltlon 

n    Committee 

er  companies 

to  reflect 


resent  the  position  of  the  conf^ 
with  few  exceptions,  "parrott 
of  the  UtlllUes. 

The    Consumera    Informally 
also  contends  that  not  all 
have  lowered  rates  to  consi 
the  tax  cut. 

Too  many  power  companies  eUU  earn  rates 
of  return  in  excess  of  those  ^Qowed  by  state 
regulatory  commissions,  ECHO  statee. 

Historically,  tbe  uUllUes  aM  said  to  be  al- 
lowed a  rate  of  six  per  cent  $ut  In  pracUce 
most  power  companies  rep>ftedly  are  al- 
lowed a  return  of  more  than  seven  per  cent. 

"We've  said  It  before,"  tbe  I  ^C  says.  "We'U 
lay  It  again:  Despite  tbe  bl|  bly-touted  rate 
reductions  by  power  compiles  In  recent 
yean,  most  have  been  tokei .,  ~ 
turn  of  too  many  power  conL|>anles  are  still 
too  high." 
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Odx  HIOH  Cost  of  Etxcmn^,  II: 
Muck? 
(By  Richard  J.  CooAblly) 

Fuel.     Taxes.     Power   pl<i|t 
New  England's  geogn^ihlcal 

They  all  add  up  to  dough  \ 
it  on  your  electric  bill. 

There  are  other  explanat 
cost  of  electricity  In  New  Eb^land. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  ]  >bwer  systems — 
both  public  and  private.  N«w  England  Is 
parochial  and  has  a  negative  sjtutude  toward 
the  need  for  a  Federal  power  if^ojeet. 

Oar  rates  range  as  high 
above  the  national  average  ioid  soar^up  to 
97  percent  above  the  regloii  served  by  the 
Tennessee  VaUey  Authority. 


The  consumera'  group  says  its  claim  Is  sup- 
ported by  Federal  Power  Oommlssion  figures 
showing  that  tbe  oountry'a  private  power 
companies  had  a  net  profit  of  16  cents  out  of 
each  dollar  received  from  consumera  in  1064. 

When  1966  revenues  are  totaled,  tbe  BCIC 
predicts,  they  will  reflect  a  54  perosnt  la- 
crease  over  tbe  preoedlBg  ysar. 

TtM  committee  esUmates,  on  tbe  basts  of 
preliminary  reports,  that  the  power  Indus- 
try's net  profits  will  rise  8.8  percent  and 
dividend  payments  will  Increase  7.4  percwit 
for  1966. 

TbB  private  power  companies  generally 
earn  money  two  ways— owning  the  trans- 
mission lines  or  otmtlnually  Increasing  tbelr 
Investments  said  Justifying  an  Inoreass  in 
their  rate  base  by  new  construction. 

By  Increasing  investments,  utlliUee  osn 
take  advantage  of  oertaln  incentives  and 
deprecIaUon  tax  credits  allowed  by  the  m- 
temal  Revenue  Service. 

One  of  tbe  most  outsp<Aen  crlUcs  of  tbe 
power  Industry,  Sen.  Lex  MaiCALr  (D-Mont.) 
has  underscored  the  high  rates  of  return 
of  the  private  utlllUee. 

Of  the  188  Investor-owned  firms  with  op- 
erating revenue  of  at  least  $2.5  million  In 
1963,  111  had  return  rates  of  at  least  seven 
percent. 

Fifty-five  had  rates  above  eight  percent. 
Twenty  were  returned  at  least  nine  percent, 
according  to  tbe  senator. 

MxrcALr  has  cbarterlsed  tbe  investor- 
owned  utilities  as  the  •^.O.V.V 

WKAT  THST  MSSM 

KUowatt— 1000  watts. 

Kilowatt-hour — ^A  unit  of  energy  eqiutl  to 
the  work  done  by  one  kilowatt  acting  for  one 
hour. 

Hydroelectric  plant — ^An  tiectrlo  power 
plant  In  which  the  genereton  are  driven  by 
falling  water. 

Yardstick — ^A  Fedoal  power  project  which 
provides  competition  to  tbe  indus^  and 
thus  stimulates  lower  rates. 
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for  the  high 


unless  you  have  lived  In  another  region, 
you  may  not  have  reallied  tbe  prloa  we  pay 
for  eleetrlettf . 

High  rates  mean  less  consumption.  Lass 
consumption  means  lees  electric  comfort — 
fewer  electric  blankets,  stoves,  beating  sys- 
tems, air  condlUonera  and  other  appUanoes. 

New  England's  fuel  costs  and  taxes  have 
beendted  moet  frequently  as  contrlbutora 
to  otir  above-average  power  rates. 

With  Federal  income  taxee  excluded.  New 
England  utilities  pay  $40.12  in  taxes  for  each 
$1,000  of  net  plant  worth.  The  VS.  average 
U  $31.63. 

Tbe  Massachusetts  figure  is  even  higher 
than  New  England's.  At  $60.85.  It  U  87.4 
percent  above  tbe  national  average. 

Mbst  New  England  systems,  being  privately 
owned,  pay  corporate  Income  taxes  and  their 
stockbolden  and  bondbolden  an  taxed  on 
dividends  and  Interest. 


Tbls  flactor  most  be  oonaldaffad  when 
England's  power  costs   are  oompared  with 
tboee  In  other  areas. 

Systems  in  many  parts  of  tbe  country  an 
either  exempt  from  taiss  or  purchase  un- 
taxed power  from  puMio  souross. 

Itaw  Kbglandl  fuel  cost  per  million  British 
nismial  Units  is  88.9  osnts  oompared  wttb 
the  U.8.  figure  of  35.8  cants. 

UtUltles  in  Massachusetts  pay  S4Ji  cents 
a6.7  percent  more  than  tbe  U.S.  average. 

New  England  lacks  abundant  water  re- 
sources eo  it  must  rely  heavily  on  fossil  fuels 
which  are  costly  because  of  our  geographic 
location. 

Ooal  aoeounte  for  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  foasU  fuel  xised  by  the 
utilities  of  this  region. 

Befcwe  a  load  of  coal  goee  to  work  in  a 
New  Enf^and  power  plant  it  makes  a  aa6- 
mlle  rail  trip  from  tbe  Virginia  ooal  fields 
to  Hampton  Roads  and  then  a  400-mIIe 
coastal  water  trip. 

And  although  New  England  utilities  have 
imder  contract  a  36,000-ton  collier  to  mini- 
mise transportation  coets,  freight  charges 
still  amount  to  more  than  half  the  oost  of 
coal  burned  in.  conventional  steam  genera- 
Ing  stations. 

lliere  Is  no  doubt  about  tbe  coet  of  fuel 
being  high. 

But  there  Is  some  evidence  that  private 
utilities  bave  relied  too  heavily  on  the  fuel 
oost  factor  in  defense  of  their  high  rates. 

Former  Federal  Power  Commission  Chair- 
man Joseph  C.  Swldler  realised  that  futf 
ooets  were  high  and  sho\ild  be  ^ven  full 
weight  In  eosnparlsons  smong  regions. 
Swldler  noted,  however,  that  they  accounted 
for  only  15  percent  of  each  dollar  ot  revenue 
for  the  New  England  utiUtiee  in  1961. 

Even  If  fuel  costs  bad  been  cut  to  the  na- 
tional average  and  the  whole  benefit  passed 
on  to  consumera,  the  bills  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  would  bave  been  reduced  by  leas 
than  five  percent,  Swldler  said. 

New  England's  rates  would  still  be  well 
above   the  national  average. 

Obeervlng  that  tbe  utilities  bad  made 
great  strides,  Swldler  challenged  ind\utry 
leaden  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  effi- 
cient fuel  use. 

Progress  has  been  made.  Rev(dutlonary 
changee  are  underway  In  this  region's  power 
Industry. 

The  New  England  Bleotrle  Systemli  Brayton 
Point  steam-eleotnc  generating  ooal  fired 
plant  at  Somerset  was  tbe  most  efficient  of  Its 
type  In  the  country  in  1964.  It  attained  an 
average  annual  beat  rate  ot  8776  BTU's  per 
kllowatt-bour. 

It  was  the  flnt  time  that  a  New  England 
generating  plant  ^ipeared  among  tbe  top 
most  efficient  plants  In  the  country. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  recently 
singled  out  the  New  England  Electric  Sys- 
tem and  tbe  United  Illuminating  Co.  of 
New  Haven,  Ct.,  for  outstanding  improve- 
ments in  heat  efficiency. 

New  England  Electrics  gain  was  4.6  percent 
and  United  Illuminating  progressed  6.7  per- 
cent. 

Despite  tbe  distinction  it  attained  at  Bray- 
ton Point,  New  England  has  continuously 
lagged  in  both  effldenoy  and  tnstallwd  gen- 
erating capacity. 

Boston  Edison  increased  its  cH>abilities  by 
opening  its  88Q/>00-kUowa«t  turbine  genera- 
tor last  August. 

Known  as  New-Boston  Unit  No.  1.  tbe  sta- 
tion is  the  largest  in  New  England.  A  simi- 
lar unit  Is  being  tmUt  at  tbe  same  site,  L  St.. 
South  Bost<»i. 

The  company  predicts  tbat  Its  system  wttl 
beoome  one  of  the  most  eOlclant  in  tbe  ooun* 
try  when  its  seoond  unit  goes  on  tbe  Una  nsxt 
yaar. 

New  England  still  is  oonspiouously  absent 
fton  tb«  list  of  largest  steam-electrio  aad- 
bydroelectrlo  fOants  In  the  UJB. 
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Xn  IMI.  tlM  ndon  had  wi  UiitaUad  gni- 
•nrttag  MHMMtty  of  8.17M84  kUowatti.  an 
ImciiHue  of  S.l  peroont  over  Um  procMUnc 
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■t  the  U3.  »T«ta0B  Inenased  M  poroant. 
In  tha  nv»^Mr  pailott  praoMUnc  19M.  Maar 
■Bdand^i  9<ov«ti  in  tanaiwMas  oapMtty 
"BP"^*>*  to  184  paraant.  StUl  It  faUa«  to 
kaap  up  with  tha  nattnnal  avance.  which 
iaaaaaaadSS  J  paroant. 

About  U  pamuit  of  tha  haatiag  Mpacttj 
In  tha  16  major  ayataoM  of  the  rasloo  la 
laaa  than  10  ym  aUL  But  Hew  Kntfand 
atUl  haa  too  many  oM.  amaU  gaaarwtlnc 
pianta. 

Whlla  aona  ara  naarty  f  uUy  dapnoiatad 
and  otfar  efaaap  powar  for  ahort-tana  paak. 
hour  auppUaa,  thay  ara  not  aa  aOelant  aa  tha 
blfuiUtib 

Tha  laisi  numbar  of  amaU  pianta  In  tha 
60-macaw«tt  (a  mUUon  watta  or  thouaaad 
kUowatta)  atM  haa  attractad  aarloua  crlttotam 
of  Maw  Bniland. 

Tha  utmty  man  oftan  Juatlfy  uaa  of  old. 
amaU  unlta  on  tha  grouada  that  thalr  coat 
lua  baan  wtlttan  off.  Thla  may  ha  ao.  but 
thay  ara  aubjact  to  high  taxaa  and  fUad 
ehargaa  which  add  to  oparatlng  ooaU. 

Thy  Indurtry.  although  In  tta  moat  pro- 
graaalTa  atage  in  hlatory,  u  old  and  thus 
burdanad  by  Inherent  Ineffldenclaa  aao- 
ctetad  with  antique  pianta  aiMl  multlple 
ayataiaa. 

John  M.  Wllklnaon  of  tha  Vadaral  Raaerra 
Bankli  raaearoh  department,  who  recanUy 
ooinplated  a  oomprabenalTe  atudy  of  the 
power  induatry,  found  admlnlatratloti  nnd 
general  expeoaee  par  kUowatt-hour  of  aalaa 
87  percent  above  the  naitlonal  avarage. 

"Ob  a  ooat-par-euatomar  haati  tha  moot 
relevant  oiwnpartaon  atnoe  It  ecata  about  aa 
much  to  admlnlatar  a  lOOO-kllowaU  hour  aa 
a  lOMO-kUowatMiour  load— New  Kngland 
ayatema  ware  M  paa«ent  above  the  national 
avaraca."  WlUdnaon  raported. 

The  emphaata  haa  been  on  ooordlnatton 
and  maagar,  )olnt>uaa  fanaratloa  and  tnuta- 
mlaalon  planning. 

Tat  there  atUl  ara  too  many  amaU  utw- 
tla^  reluctant  to  aurrendar  tha  aovarelgnty 
which  marked  new  Bogland'a  ptonaerlng  da- 
Telopment  at  power. 

Thlrty-alne  prlvatety-owned  genaratlng 
"'""fPl—  bava  78  thermal  and  83  hydro- 
eleetrlo  pianta. 

l^vvn^-aU  municipal  aad  three  nnal  c»- 
5«f^Taa  gaaarato  aU  or  part  of  thalr  own 
power  in  88  ■aall  pUnta,  and  88  municipal 
and  rural  ayatana  purehaae  powar. 

It'a  a  TaalMa  trait  to  ahUt  for  onaaeU;  to 
operate  on  a  local  baala:  to  ohaclah  indt- 
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But  tt  la  ooatly.  n  bufdana  the  rate 
payer  and  .thua  raatiluta  full  uae  of  eleo- 
titalty. 

Tb»  power  induatry  haa  been  reminded  by 
farmer  FPO  Chairman  Swldlar  that  it  la  a 
cooMgiewna  eaampla  of  an  Induatry  In  whleh 
lower  ratae  enoourage  greater  uae  of  aieo- 
^!}ft*'  *atf  tor-lavel  uae  oat  only  refleote 
higher  ooeta  bat  helpa  heap  than  high. 

Tou  need  only  look  at  your  electric  bUl  Mr 
proof. 

WHAT 


antlah  thermal  ualt:  A  maaaure  of  heat 
mwgy.  The  quantity  of  heat  energy  ra> 
quired  to  ralaa  the  tn^aratura  of  one 
pound  of  watv  one  degree  Mhrenhelt  at  aaa 
leveL 

rtmu  fotia:  Goal.  cO.  natural  gaa. 

bMitopcadwaaleaMetty.  ^^ 

,  Oapaolty:  The  Btavtmnm  power  oo^ut  or 
MM  tor  wkleh  a  maahine.  apparatoa.  autton 
or  apataa  li  rated. 
KUowall;  lOOO  vaMa.       >-'-  to^^-"  "ir.-.'  -c  • 
Kilowatt-hour:  A  unit  at  mmu  wnlHtt 
^  <»*>  «»•  1B7  o«M  kttamtl  aetinf  tot 

.H.\J  scu  at  kloiilq  sl-uae!scru}'Vr! 


A  top  Interior  Dept.  cOdal  said  Wedneeday 
the  Dl<Aey-Unooln  Behooi  power  project  In 
northern  Ifalae  already  haa  stimulated  New 
Kngland'aprtyau  utQltioe. 

Aaat.  Interior  See.  Kenneth  Hdnm  made 
the  stateBMBt  In  an  addreaa  to  delegatce  to 
the  American  Public  Powar  Avn.  conference 
meettng  in  Boaton. 

Although  Congreaa  authorlaed  the  DIekey 
Dam  project  leee  than  a  year  ago.  Hotnm 
said.  It  haa  begun  to  have  a  "yardatlck"  effect 
CO  the  overall  Industry  In  thla  region. 

"TIM  utUmao  are  now  busUy  pi-»».t».g  ug 
nuclear  pianta.  pumped  storage  projects, 
la^vtlee  and  Interoonxieetlona."  aaM  Holum, 
who  la  In  charge  of  Interlor'a  water  and 
power  development. 

"Thla  U  all  good,"  Holum  said.  "Moreover 
Dickey  wlU  lit  Into  the  New  Kngland  power 
syatem  very  weU.  It  will  augment  the 
power  aun;>ly  of  the  region  .  . 

The  lack  of  a  Pederal  "yardstick''  Uke 
DIekey  dam  la  one  of  the  major  reaaona  why 
New  Bigland  has  the  hlghaat  electric  ratee 
In  the  country. 

In  areaa  where  government  power  projects 
have  been  buUt,  private  power  Interests  have 
been  stimulated  and  the  projects  have  had  a 
"yardstick"  effect  on  ratee.  reenltlng  in 
reductions. 

Holum  alao  said  the  Dickey  project  opens 
the  way  for  development  of  an  extra-high 
voltage  transmlaakm  system  in  New  Kngland. 
linking  thla  region  and  New  York  with  the 
subatanttal  hydroeleetrlp  power  capadtv  of 
Oanada'a  Maritime  Provinces. 

Both  Holum  and  Sen.  Eswasb  m.  Kkkmsdt, 
who  sent  tha  asaocUtlon  a  letter,  balled  two 
other  projects  luider  consideration  In  New 
Kngland 

One  la  the  propoaal  of  Vermont  Gtov.  PhlUp 
H,  Hoff  to  Import  power  from  Canada.  Tha 
other  Is  to  construct  generating  statloxu  at 
the  mouths  of  coal  mines  in  the  Appalachian 
region,  and  distribute  power  to  New  wrigi.nd 
and  16  other  states. 

Holum  said  the  latter  project,  known  aa 
the  Tankee-Dlxle  plan  and  dealgned  to 
eliminate  fuel  transport  coets,  U  "especlaUy 
algnlflcant"  and  makea  "good  sense."  He 
predicted  more  efficient  electric  systems 
would  emerge  along  the  eastern  seaboard. 

Holum  caUed  Hoff-s  plan  "exciting"  and 
predicted  it  woiUd  "unquesUonably"  bring 
lower  costs  to  New  itngi^nd. 

Baferrlng  to  the  Dickey.  Me.,  project, 
Holum  said:  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
by  f orcea  oppoeed  to  Ita  construction  to  prove 
that  It  la  an  InfeaalWe  project.  But  I  am 
here  to  tell  that  the  Dickey  hydroeleotrlo 
power  project  continues  to  meet  all  eatab- 
IISBM  raqulrementa  of  economic  ioid  engi- 
neering feaalbiUty. 

-I*e  City  of  CaUU  (Me.)  could  get  rtd  of 
tta  8S-wa«t  Il^t  bulba  and  Inatall  better 
llglrtHtg."  Hdum  eoattnued.  "It  also  will 
provide  low-cost  peaking  power  for  the 
ramaindw  of  New  Kngland.** 

in  his  endorsement  of  the  Dickey,  Tankee- 
DUle  and  Hoff  iiropoaala.  KxmnDr  wrote: 

"All  of  these  propoaals  promise  to  reUeve 
New  K&gUBdl  high  electric  rateo-^atea 
which  hnpoae  a  burden  on  New  Kngland  con- 
aumars  and.  oven  more  Important,  put  our 
region  at  a  dlaadvantage  In  developing  new 
and  ezpandad  Industry  whleh  Is  so  badly 
needed  to  keep  our  economy  on  Uie  upawlng," 

"When  the  maaalve  power  faUure  failure 
of  November  blacked  out  meet  of  New  Kng- 
land and  New  York,  the  need  for  modvnta- 
<*<»  o>  thla  reglon^utUtty  syatem  became 
appeorant  to  the  entire  nation."  Sen.  KtotifnT 
aaM. 

l*t»«an  J.  OomrouT. 
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Hops 

(By  ftiOhard  Oonncdly) 
tht  New  England  power  Industry  is  in- 
vesting more  than  8480  for  every  family  it 
serves,  hoping  to  cut  rates  73  percent  within 
sU  yean  and  up  to  40  percent  by  1980. 

But  dont  Jump  to  any  conclusion  by  flgur- 
tag  what  the  $480  Investment  wUl  mean  to 
your  household  budget. 

Even  the  electric  company  apparently  isiTt 
sure  what  the  overall  glJS  bllUmi  construc- 
tion program  will  mean  to  rates. 

The  New  Kngland  electric  Indiistry  plans 
to  spend  $1.8  btlllon  for  11  Isrge  plants  and 
Improvements  to  iveeent  faclUtlee. 

Two  recent  statements  by  the  power  indus- 
try Indicate  the  uncertataty  of  our  futuie 
bllla,  now  the  hlgheat  ta  the  country. 

Xn  one  statwnent.  the  Electric  Coordinat- 
ing Council  of  Now  Kngland,  repreaenting  Uu 
Industry,  predicted  a  22  percent  reduction 
ta  "overall  production  coets"  in  six  years. 

But  the  industry  was  fuEBy  about  what  the 
reduction  would  mean  to  the  consumer. 

"No  utility  man  (nor  anybody  else)  can 
predict  the  exact  extent  of  price  reductions 
In  the  next  six  years  .  .  ."  the  council  said. 
"But,  this  we  are  prepared  to  predict.  The 
general  quaUty  of  our  service  will  keep  im- 
proving,  and  our  prices  relative  to  other 
prices  will  improve  steadily." 

The  industry  apparently  haa  a  clearer  idea 
of  what  its  "Big  Eleven  Powerloop"  building 
program  will  mean  to  lu  by  1960. 

"This  program,"  the  oouncU  said  ta  a  sub- 
sequent sUtement.  "Is  expected  to  achievs 
and  surpass  the  National  Power  Survey  ob- 
jective of  a  80  percent  reduction  ta  electilcsl 
ratea  by  1980  by  effecting  a  40  percent  reduc- 
tion by  that  year." 

Whatever  hapjjens,  it  U  unlikely  that  New 
England's  power  rates  wUl  ever  descend  to 
the  national  level. 

The  chief  spokesman  for  the  coordinating 
councU,  Howard  J.  Cadwell.  chairman  of  the 
Western  Massachusetts  Electric  Co.,  says 
aiming  at  the  national  average  rate  is 
"shooting  at  a  moving  target." 
Cadwell  knows  his  kilowatts. 
He  has  been  In  the  industry  for  more  than 
•*  years  and  has  been  one  of  the  dominant 
forcee  ta  the  endeavor  to  achieve  full  coordi- 
nation. He  ngured  ta  one  of  the  beat  exam- 
plea  of  Industry  coordination. 

It  was  the  formation  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  Klectrlc  Kxchange  (C.OJJ.VKJL)  by 
the  Connecticut  Light  and  Power  Co.,  United 
niumlnattng  Co.,  Hartford  Klectrlc  Ught  Co, 
and  Weatem  Masaachusetts  Kleetric. 

Culwell'a  firm  haa  been  joined  by  Con- 
nectleut  Light  and  Power  and  Hartford  Elec- 
tric taf(»matlon  at  Northeast  Utilities  which 
would  become  the  largest  electric  system  in 
New  Kngland. 

Cadwell  Is  reluctant  to  flatly  predict  that 
the  conaumer's  i^ce  vrUl  lie  cut  22  percent 
by  the  maaalve  ezpanalon  program  by  1972. 
"I  think  we  wUl  make  the  reduction."  he 
saya.  -But  I  dont  control  such  factors  u 
taflatton,  taxee  and  the  demand  tta  more 
ptnooallBed  aervlce." 

"In  terms  of  1906  taxee.  ta  terma  of  tech- 
nology as  we  know  It  now  and  in  terms  of 
19M  purchasing  power,  with  all  things  being 
eqttal.  yea.  we  can  reduce  ratea  that  much." 
Th9  PMeral  Reserve  Bank  of  Boeton  has 
studied  current  developments  ta  the  private 
power  tadustry  and  has  predicted  a  98  per- 
cent reduction  ta  prloee  ta  six  years. 

Taxes  and  fuel  coets,  ta  the  opinion  of 
OadweU,  form  the  major  barrier  to  the  tn- 
dostryiB  attempt  to  trim  ratea  to  the  na- 
tional average. 

DeUvered  fuel  eoata  would  have  to  be  cot 
88.7  peceent  and  state  and  local  taxaa  would 
have  to  he  reduced  37.4  peroent  U  ratea  la 
HaaaachuaettB  ware  to  drop  to  the  aatloDal 
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"The  job  la  further- eoni^jated  by  thla 
(set."  CadweU  aays. 

"While  Maaaachusette  eleefche  eompanlea 
and  their  people  have  been  taktag  aggreeslve 
kctton  to  Improve  fuel  eflloUiaoy  and  labor 
efflclency,  other  oompanlea  throughout  the 
country  have  been  dotag  the  Mme  thing."* 

This  Is  what  he  means  by  a  "moving 
target."  ,^ 

There  U  "real  hope."  OadiMl  belleeee.  ta 
construction  of  bigger  generaitng  plants  and 
extra  high  voltage  Unea  that  Qiake  big  plants 
possible.  1 

Be  suggests  two  other  metnods: 

"By  cooperating  with  the  oil  ler  northeaat- 
em  states  ta  the  balanced  afi  I  rapid  devel- 
opment of  a  nuclear  and  pjipnped  storage 
complex.  By  a  greatly  accelarated  market- 
ing program." 

Five  nuclear-fueled,  five  fo^ll-fueled  and 
one  pumped-storage  hydroel^otxic  plant  are 
planned  by  the  utllltlea  reprjeikented  by  the 
coordinating  council.  { 

The  industry  expecta  to  iaduce  over-all 
production  costs  from  9.7  mfUs  to  7.6  mills 
in  1973.    There  are  10  mills  to  a  cent. 

This  will  be  accompllsheo,  the  tadustry 
believes,  by  an  Infusion  of  Iqw  cost  power 
in  large  quantitlee  and  retirement  of  about 
one  million  kilowatts  of  old  steam  plants. 

Prompted  by  the  success  of  the  Yankee 
Atomic  Plant  at  Rowe.  the  industry  has  put 
the  emp.'iaats  on  nuclear  pow^  ta  Its  "Big 
Eleven  Powerloop"  program,   i 

The  Connecticut  Yankee  fower  Co..  a 
cooperative  undertaking  by  tha  New  England 
utilities,  is  building  a  nucleir  power  plant 
tt  Haddam,  Ct.,  and  it  la  schc  diUed  for  com- 
pletion next  year.  ' 

Boeton  Edison  has  announo  a  1  plans  for  an 
atomic  plant  but  has  not  dliUoaed  its  pro- 
posed location.  XlM  target  (Ate  for  com- 
pletion U 1971.  I 

Connecticut  Light  and  Pcwer.  Hartford 
Electric  and  Western  Masaad  tpsetta  Electric 
are  constructing  a  nuclear  pli  itt  at  MlUatone 
Point  ta  Waterford.  Ct..  wjt^  completion 
Kheduled  for  1960.  i 

Nuclear  plants  are  also  planned  by  the 
Central  Vermont  Public  Sen  ice  Corp..  and 
Qreen  Mountata  Power  Corp  |f or  operation 
near  Brattleboro  in  1970  and  4ear  Wlsoaaset, 
Me.,  by  the  Central  Maine  ff>wer  Co..  and 
other  Matae  utllltlea  operatta|  jotatly. 

A  piunped  storage  plant  pa  Northfleld 
Mountain  ta  Maaaachusette  Ujtfated  for  oom- 
pleUon  ta  1971.  The  reservoir  wUl  span  800 
•cres.  ,, 

In  such  a  project,  water  lal  pumped  up  to 
the  reservoir  during  off-peak  periods  and  re- 
leased to  generate  power  whMi  the  demand 
for  electricity  is  heaviest.       |  ^ 

New  England's  power  tadi8*ry  views  nu- 
clear power  as  the  means  of  dutttag  prices — 
a  theory  which  has  drawn  a  lOhallenge  from 
the  tadustry's  critics.  i 

There  Is  no  nuclear  powefi  plant  ta  the 
country  ta  a  competitive  potXXian.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  I  recently  con- 
cluded that  nuclear  electric  plants  have  not 
been  sufficiently  developed  toi  be  of  "prac- 
tical value." 

The  power  industry  states  li  is  possible  to 
contract  for  large  nuclear  pianta  at  an  over- 
^  production  ooet  per  kllbiratt  hour  of 
about  4.7  mUls  for  the  first  ymx  at  operation 
and  4  mlUs  or  less  by  the  sevje^th  year. 

New  hydro-type  i^anta  wUl  l^enerate  power 
for  4.6  to  4.9  nUUs  per  kllov^itt  hour  com- 
pared to  the  ctirrent  average  am  of  8.7  wiitim, 
•ccordtag  to  the  tadustry.       1 1 

The  NaUonal  Rural  Electrtc  Cooperative 
Assn..  haa  charged— and  the  KJectrlc  Coordi- 
nating Council  haa  denled-^that  the  "Big 
Beven  Power  Loop"  la  deelgnfcttfor  only  one 
reason.  T  ^ 

■mt,  ta  the  opinion  of  » ilXCJL..  to  to 
■cuttle  the  government's  plao  to  oonatmet 
tt»  Dlckey-Llncota  School  pr  >  ect. 


The  rural  electric  graup  eald  the  ntilttiaa' 
plan  "peculiarly  enough"  waa  annoiuaoad 
only  a  week  before  last  yaarls  ccmgi  seelonal 
hearing  on  Dickey. 

Tha  uUUtlea  maintained  their  projeota 
would  lower  rieotrlo  rates  at  leas  expenee 
than  the  government's  plan. 

"The  purported  economics  of  the  K.C.C  Jr.X. 
(coordinating  oouncU)  propoeal  la  not  aup- 
ported  by  pteeent  expertenoe  in  the  electric 
tadustry  and,  therefore,  may  not  properly 
be  oompared  to  Dlckey-Linoota  Street,"  the 
niral  fpaap  stated. 

"There  la  n^  assurance  whatever  that  any 
savings  derived  by  the  oompanlee  from  their 
proposal  would  reault  ta  lower  bills  for  the 
consumns  of  New  Kngland,"  the  aasodaticMi 
said. 

Cadwell  refutea  the  claim  that  the  power- 
loop  Is  a  weapon  against  Dickey. 

It  ahould  be  "perfectly  obvious"  that  the 
private  plants  are  not  a  "defense." 

"They've  been  germinating  over  aeveral 
year*."  Cadwell  aays. 

WHAT  THKT  USAM 

National  power  aurvey:  A  report  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  ta  1064  setting 
standards  and  guides  for  futiu^  planning  by 
tha  power  tadustry. 

Hydrortectric  plant:  An  electric  power 
plant  ta  which  the  generators  are  driven  by 
falling  water. 

Pumped  storage :  An  arrangement  whereby 
electric  power  Is  generated  during  peak-load 
periods  by  uatag  water  previoiialy  pumped 
tato  a  storage  reservoir. 

Mill:  One-tenth  of  a  ouit. 

(From  the  Boeton  (Maaa.)  Olobe,  May  14, 
1966] 
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(By  Richard  J.  Connolly) 

Kven  with  comfortable  odda  you  wouldn't 
be  wise  to  bet  anything  on  their  suoceaa. 

Yet  the  private  power  Intereata  ta  New 
England  are  determtaed  to  fight  the  Dlckey- 
Llnooln  School  project  untU  the  first  gallon 
of  water  splasfaee  over  the  dam — perhape  atz 
years  hence. 

Their  battle  cry  last  year,  v^en  they  failed 
to  block  oongreeslonal  authorlaatlon,  aad 
agata  this  year  aa  they  c^ipoee  aao«bar  ap- 
proprlattoci  for  the  project.  Is: 

It  will  ooet  too  miu^,  produce  too  little 
and  either  result  in  hl^er  electric  rates 
or  a  aubatantlal  loas  of  money  to  taxpayers. 

If  ou4>ut  from  DIekey  Dam  was  given 
to  New  Kngland  cuatomers  for  nothing,  the 
Industry  has  told  a  oongreasional  suboom- 
mlttee.  It  would  have  no  algnllleaat  eoaot  on 
the  ooet  of  deotiictty. 

The  tadustry  Is  reiteratinc  tta  contention 
that  its  taveetor-owned  oon^>anlea  through 
their  $1.8  billion  expanalon  program,  can  do 
the  job  cheaper  than  the  Vedcral  govam^ 
mant. 

The  Dickey  propoeal  la  baaed  on  obeolete 
technology  and  justifled  by  obeolete  pcdlU- 
cal  and  economic  tlieorlea  ta  the  opinion  of 
the  power  tadustry. 

That  eharge  and  the  rest  of  the  induatryls 
aigumenta  againat  the  Dickey  project  have 
been  challenged  by  the  Interior  Dept,  Oorpe 
of  Ifciglneera.  nongraaalonal  aupporteia  and 
pubUc  power  and  conaumer  groupa. 

Dickey  U  of  apeolal  tatereet  to  Praaldant 
Johneon  who  submitted  the  propoaal  to  Oon- 
greee.  Tlie  high  coeC  at  power  ta  New  Kng- 
land-^ilgheat  ta  the  oountry— la.  ta  ItaaU. 
a  strong  and  powerful  argiunent  for  the 
project,  Mr.  Johneon  said. 

The  project  did  not  exaotly  allde  through 
Congreee  last  yeer.  All  but  four  at  New 
England's  24  mngraaaman  voted  against  It. 
But  it  waa  authcriaad,  to  tbs  sorprlsa  of  the 
power  Industry,  and  88Q0.Q00  was  appio. 
pHated  fbr  studies  and  planning. 


Now  Oongraas  ts  cenaldertng  a  %is  million 
appreprlatlon  far  the  projest  wtaidi  wttl 
ultimately  ooet  837?  million  for  oonatraotion 
of  two  dams  aad  an  additional  $78  adnion 
for  transmission  lUtaa  to arod  power  throagh- 
out  New  Bogland. 

Tx%  primary  dam,  0,400  feet  long  and  840 
feet  high.  wlU  be  buUt  on  the  8t.  John  River 
at  Dickey,  Me.,  about  10  mllee  from  the 
Canadian  border.  It  wHl  generate  about 
760,000  kilowatts  of  electricity. 

Seventeen  Bailee  downstream,  at  the  alte  of 
the  former  lincota  School,  a  reregnlattag 
dam  will  be  buUt.  The  dam.  1,390  feet  long 
and  87  feet  high.  wlU  generate  about  84.000 
kUowaUa.  The  whole  Job  oould  be  fiaiahed 
by  1972. 

Aooording  to  Soiator  Kutma  8.  Uxmam 
(D-Me.) .  the  majnr  oongreasional  figure  be- 
hind tlM  project.  DIekey  would  provide  Maine 
with  a  one-third  cut  In  power  coata  and 
would  produce  power  for  the  reet  of  the  re- 
gion at  ratee  up  to  86  percent  beknr  the  oulw 
rent  average. 

Hie  PMeral  Reeerve  Bank  of  Boeton  has 
said  the  Dickey  project  would  fumlah  peak- 
ing power  at  a  delivered  coet  eetlnuited  at 
18  to  30  percent  higher  than  the  cost  of 
comparaMe  power  from  alternative  prtvatttly 
developed  Bouroes. 

An  estimated  100.000  kilowatts  would  be 
Ann  power  fOr  Maine  and  the  reet  woiild  be 
available  to  the  reet  of  the  region  aa  peaking 
power. 

Peaking  power  la  used  to  meet  the  needs  of 
consumers  durtag  the  few  hours  each  day 
when  electrle  use  la  at  Its  peakf— usually 
around  aupper  time.  Remember  the  bla^- 
out? 

The  Dickey  project.  11th  largeat  ta  the 
Utdted  Statea,  is  considered  by  the  Interior 
Dept..  wtdch  will  KT^t  aa  ths  tT^*r%tt!ng 
agent  for  the  power,  as  a  classic  model  of 
water  reaeuree  development. 

The  Electric  OoOTdlnatlng  Council  of  New 
En^uid,  to  support  Its  claim  that  private 
power  can  do  It  cheaper,  aays  the  "Big  Eleven 
Powctrloop'B"  planned  eonstmetloo  program 
win  coet  about  $144  per  kilowatt  of  o^iaelty. 

But  the  pickey  project,  repreeenting  laaa 
than  18  percent  of  the  regioa'a  generating 
capacity,  wUl'cost  $387  per  kUowatt.  Unllks 
Dickey,  private  tadustrles  program  will  pro- 
vide a  tax  baae,  the  Induatry  oontenda. 

Arguing  that  Dickey  la  technically  and 
economically  out  of  step  with  the  times,  the 
tadustry  says  modem  fosall  fuel  pianta, 
pumped  storage  fadUtlea  and  nuclear  plants 
are  the  key  to  cheaper  electrtcity. 

Tb  all  of  the  chargea.  Morgan  D.  Duhrow. 
a  top  Federal  power  man.  aSya:  "Poppy- 
cock I" 

On  the  tadustry's  "We-can-do-lt-chesp*r 
theme.  Dubrow  says: 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  the  Vedaral 
Power  Commlaslon  made  an  estimate  ahow- 
Ing  the  chargee  for  pxux^ied  storage  and  nu- 
clear plants  would  be  iriore  expensive  than 
Dickey.    They  can't  do  It  cheaper." 

Dubrow  Is  no  "Motrgan-oome-lately"  to  the 
power  field.  At  88.  he  has  been  ta  It  for  SO 
years. 

Dubrow  la  assistant  and  chief  engineering 
^Mearch  adviser  to  Kenneth  Holum.  aartst- 
ant  secretary  for  water  and  power  develop- 
ment. Interior  Department. 

'  BS  formerly  was  manager  of  the  Washlatf 
ton  office  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admlnia-' 
tratlon  and  served  with  the  Corpa  of  Kag}.- 
neera  and  Federal  Power  Conunlasion.       ,^!° ' 

"X  tktak  there's  going  to  be  a  big  flgbt»** 
Duhrpw  aays  of  the  current  and  future  dT- 
foeta^.to  bbtata  appropriations  for  Dickey, 
"biit  wlxen  tbs  bm  comes  out  ru  be  the  most 
stiipilsed  man  ta  Waahington  If  It  doaint 
contain  Dickey  money," 

.l>Qlifot^  ramlads  the  power  tadustry  that 
it  la  "tMOng  oh  tbs  Piesident  of  the  United 
SCatSe,*  When  it  oppoees  Dickey. 
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"I  OMi't  MO  how  thaa*  ptopl*  wbo  have 
s  pubUe  mpoiMlMUtr.  ft  utttttyH  tmfoofi- 
blUty,  c«a  oppoM  ■cmethfng  ttia*  tbs  for. 
•nunant  idana  to  uw  to  iMlp  N*w  Kn^juid.'' 

"llMy  (tlM  MOW  KnglMKl  Inductry)  tolk 
about  uttng  pumped  storago  with  nucleor 
power,"  Dubrow  anyi.  -Ther  m»y  .kkl  the 
pubUe  bat  thoTM  not  kMcUnc  me.  ThoTvo 
told  thoPedenU  Power  Commlaalon  tberll 
UM  earirtlm  foeell  unite  for  (taolr  pumped 
■torage." 

"They  tell  one  frilow  they  can  prorlde 
power  ftt  1.6  mllla.  The  truth  U.  they're  told 
the  power  oommleelon  theyOl  rely  <m  an 
energy  eyatem  coeUng  at  leaat  6  mllla  and  up 
to  almoat  8  mllla. "  Dubrow  aaya  of  tho  In- 
duatry's  coet  dalma. 

The  advantogeo  of  the  private  Induatrya 
propoaal.  acoordlng  to  Sen.  Uvwma,  are  not 
oonalatent  with  Utoat  eattmatee  provided  by 
the  redoral  Power  Cgmmlaelon  or  the  Atooxlo 
energy  Commlaalon. 

Uxraxn  labola  the  tnduatry'a  claim  aa  • 
"thoOTetlcal  promlae"  which  he  aaya  "Ignorca 
the  baalo  facta  of  New  England's  fragmented 
and  Inefficient  power  ayatem." 

Two  other  ICalno  lawmakera.  Bepa.  Wzluaii 
D.  Hathawat  and  Staiokt  B.  Toms,  have 
aJao  dlq^uted  the  private  power  Intereata. 

They  view  the  Induatry's  announoementa 
ctf  antlolpated  lower  ratea  aa  a  "frenalad"  laat- 
mlnute  effort  to  "convince  ua  that  they  have 
great  plana  for  the  future." 


Preaidapt  J^obnacB.  hUnmtii.  noting  New 
fciglanrt  baa  tho  hlgheat  ratea  In  the  country, 
haa  cited  tho  need  for  a  "yaidattek"  goTom- 
ment  project  In  thla  region. 

Am  demonotrated  In  the  areaa  aerred  by 
the  Tannoaoeo  Valley  Authority  and  tho 
BonnovlUe  Dam  Admlnlatratlon.  ratao  have 
dropped,  aaloa  have  tncroaaed  and  tho  proAta 
of  tho  power  Induatry  have  Inoroaaed. 

The  attttude  of  tho  public  power  groiqia 
towand  tho  need  for  a  "yardatlck"  la  reOaotod 
In  tho  recent  toattmony  of  Franota  H.  King 
of  Holyoko,  retiring  prealdent  of  tho  Amor- 
loan  PubUc  Power  Aaan.,  who  appeared  bofoce 
a  nnngTeeelniial  oonmltteo. 

King,  manager  of  the  Holyoko  Oaa  and 
Sectrlc  Dept,  aald  the  Dickey  project  waa 
tho   "yardatlck"   which   New   gngi«n^    haa 


Now  Xngland'a  high  ratea  are  moaa  lapor. 
tant  than  tho  average  conaumer  may  iwoiao. 
Not  only  doea  ho  pay  a  hl^er  average  eleetrte 
bill,  tho  coat  la  a  factor  In  tho  pt^iM  of  hla 
clothing,  food  and  entertainment. 


(From  tho  Boaton  (Maaa.)   Olobo.  May  18. 

1966) 
Oua  Hub  Coot  of  ELacmcnT,  V:  How 
■■At.  TAasancK  Samnaa  Powib  Coon 


(By  Blehard  J.  Connolly) 
Tou  hoar  It  moot  frequently  from  the  VM- 
oral  govemmont.  loadera  In  tho  pubUo  powar 
field  and  oonaumer  organlaatlona. 

Tho  moat  effective  way  to  trim  New  Kng- 
I*^*?  •^•-•▼«»««  Poww  ratea.  they  aay. 
to  to  introduoo  tho  "yardatlck"  to  thto  region. 
Tou  dont  hear  It  frcnn  tho  private  powtr 
Induatry  becauae  It  U  convinced  tho  gor- 
omment  cannot  produce  powar  cheaper  t^4m 

Th*  prtvato  power  Intereata  aubmlt  their 
aigumenta  In  tho  current  oontroveray  over 
oonatructlon  of  tho  Dickey-Llnooln  School 
project  tn  northern  Maine. 

Private  power  to  fluting  the  propoaal  dog- 
go^. It  aayi  It  can  produce  power  more 
eecoomleally.    The  government  iHaatrnc 

The  Federal  Boeerve  Bank  of  Boeton  hao 
atudled  current  pubUo  ptopooato  for  New 
'"tf*"*!  and  baa  oooeluded  the  price  would 
bo  the  aamo  whether  power  to  auppUed  by 
public  or  private  groopa. 

The  bank  to  of  the  opinion  that  looatloaial 
and  operational  dtoadvantagaa  of  tho  eurront 
public  propoeato  may  more  than  offaet  thatr 
low«r-ooet  flnanclzig  and  tax-exemption  ad- 
vantagea. 

Bntwlnod  In  the  "yardatlck"  debate  to  a 
p^tnn  that  haa  bean  flamlllar  wherever  tho 
govemmont  haa  planned  a  power  projeot. 
Private  power  haa  bucked  It. 

But  If  the  pattern  holda  true  In  New  Kng- 
land,  the  Induatry  will  do  an  about-face.  Ita 
crttlca  aay.  and  buy  a  chunk  of  the  low-ooat 
power  expected  to  be  derived  from  tho 
project. 

In  areaa  where  government  power  projoeta 
have  been  buUt.  the  reaultlng  low  ratea  have 
had  a  "yardatlck"  effect  on  tho  prtvato  In- 
dUBlryratoa. 

"F*w  utmtlea,"  former  Federal  Power  Oom- 
mlaaton  member  Howard  Morgan  of  Oregon 
onoe  oboerved.  "can  atand  tho  glaring  oon- 
traat  between  their  own  ratea  and  tboao  ot 
tho  Fadaral  and  rural  eloctrlfleatton  pro- 


"Wherever  auch  a  gUrlng  oontraat  haa 
•slated,  tho  utmtlea  havo  fooad  aoaBa  of 
radiMiag  ooata  and  zMob.  "Sttis  bava  had  no 
oholoe." 


Noting  that  aooM  New  ifngWml  conaumoia 
pay  29  poroent  more  than  tho  national  aver- 
age for  electricity.  King  aald: 

"The  Tenneaaeo  Valley  Authority  and 
other  pubUc  power  projecta  have  proven 
to  aU  of  ua  that  when  the  coat  of  power 
to  low,  the  usage  increaaes,  unit  coeta  go 
down  and  the  coet  beoomea  lower  atUl." 

He  obaerved  that  In  the  Dickey  oontro- 
veray, tho  New  Xngland  utUltlea  have  em- 
ployed the  "aame  tacttca"  uaed  agalnat  vir- 
tually every  other  Federal  hydroelectric 
project. 

Alex  Radln.  general  manager  of  tho  Amer- 
ican Public  Power  Aaan..  i^jpoarlng  before 
a  ooogreaiional  committee  laat  year,  ob- 
aerved that  If  Oongreee  had  hooded  tho  ad- 
vice of  the  private  power  Intereata  there 
would  be  no  TVA,  OolumUa  River.  Mlaaourl 
Blver  or  Central  Valley  power  projecte. 

TtM  Conaumera  Information  Oommlttoo 
In  Waahlngton  npattt  on  a  study  which 
ahowad  that  prtvato  power  companlea  noar- 
eet  the  Tannaaaaa  VaUey  have  enjoyed  earn- 
ing ratea  aubetantlally  greater  than  the 
average  of  aU  utllltlea  In  the  country. 

The  committee  aaya  that  In  1963  the  an- 
nual common  atock  earnings  of  the  nine 
companlea  bordering  TVA  were  13  tlmea  what 
they  had  been  34  yeara  earUer.  while  their 
total  outatandlng  common  atock  Investment 
bad  not  quite  tripled. 

The  common  atock  ■*"'«ngi  of  all  privately 
owned  utlllttoa  In  tho  country  In  1963  were 
barely  five  tlmea  what  they  bad  been  and 
outatandlng  common  stock  bad  a  little  more 
than  doubled,  the  CIO  reported. 

It  ahould  be  remembered  that  New  Bng- 
land'a  taxee  and  fuel  costa  are  high.  How- 
ever, ratea  In  New  Rngland  are  used  In  oom- 
partoon  with  thoee  In  "yardstick"  areaa  to 
ahow  tho  beneflu  of  Federal  projecta. 

A  CQuaumor  In  Boaton.  lacking  the  Influ- 
ence of  a  "yardaUck"  project  paya  an  avwage 
bUl  of  •9.08  for  960  kllowatt-houra.  A  con- 
sumer In  Portland.  Ore  where  the  Influence 
of  tho  Bonneville  Power  Admlntotratton  to 
fait  paya  only  98.35  for  the  same  bUl. 

It  to  difficult  to  aaaeaa  the  effect  hlgh-ooat 
power  haa  had  on  New  Bngland  Induatrles 
or  to  detoimine  how  much  a  factor  power 
coato  were  In  the  dectolon  of  lnd\iatrtaUsta  to 
leave  our  region. 

But  some  Idea  of  the  power  coat  factor  can 
be  obtained  from  a  study  conducted  by  the 
Conaumera  Information  Committee,  naing 
tho  196S  cenaua  of  manufacturera  of  the 
Cenaus  Bureau. 

CIO  saya  It  showed  that  In  1963  the  manu- 
facturera (tf  New  Bngland  purchaaed  a  total 
of  13  billion  kUowatt-boura  at  a  coat  of  9180 
mllllcm. 

The  coet  per  kllowatt-bour  came  to  1.49 
cento,  the  ECIC  found — 66  percent  higher 
than  the  national  average  and  hlgheat  In  the 
nation. 

"If  the  cost  had  been  on  the  level  of  the 
national  average."  the  consumers'  group  fig- 
ured, "Induatrlea  would  have  aavod  971.4 
mlUlon  In  1963." 


[From  tho  Boston  (Maaa.)   OMm  May  la 
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Ooa  High  Coat  of  ELxcnucrrT,  VI:  lacpoana 
Oawamam  Powm  Mat  Bb  thk  AMawaa  ms 

NOBTRKACr 

(By  Richard  J.  Connolly) 
It  to  a  beautiful  but  awesome  cascade  of 
white  water  thundering  constantly  through 
an  ages-old  gorge  In  the  Labrador  wUdernett 
One  hundred  and  five  feet  higher  than 
Niagara,  Churchill  Falto  emits  a  mlat  that 
can  be  seen  30  miles  away. 

A  shallow  baaln  of  more  than  37,000  square 
mlleo,  scoured  by  glaclere  of  several  thousand 
years  ago,  dralna  Into  the  vast,  txunblinc 
ChxirchUl  River,  750  miles  northeast  of  Mon- 
treal. 

For  the  first  15  mllee,  the  river  drops  1,000 
feet.  Ita  moat  apectacular  deacent  to  at 
Churchill  FaUs  where  It  roars  Into  nine  mil- 
lion horsepower. 

The  potential  of  it  all  holds  the  fascination 
of  a  group  of  New  Englanders,  led  by  Ver- 
mont Oov.  Philip  H.  Hoff,  who  view  It  as  the 
answer  to  our  need  for  low-ooat  power. 

The  faUs  to  the  propoeed  site  of  a  bUUon- 
dollar  bydroelectrlo  plant  which  could  be  in 
operation  by  1971.  The  license  for  develop- 
ment to  held  by  the  British  Newfoundland 
Corporation  of  Montreal  (BRINCO)  through 
Ita  Bubeldlary,  Churchill  Falto  Corp. 

Flrat  tho  project  would  meet  the  power 
domando  of  Newfoundland  and  Ita  mainland 
territory,  Labrador.  The  surplua  would  tM 
add  to  tho  government-owned  Quebec  Hydro- 
electric Power  Commlaslon  for  tiae  through- 
out Quebec. 

Hydro-Quebec  would  dlatrlbute  Ito  aurplus 
to  the  Conaolldated  Bdtoon  of  New  York  and/ 
or  a  private  non-profit  corporation  In  New 
Bn^and.  It  may  be  a  caae,  however,  of  who 
aigna  the  agreement  firat— Con  Bd  at  Ne« 
Bngland. 

Con  Bd  to  negotiating  with  Hydro-Quebec 
for  the  purchaae  of  about  1.300,000  kllowatto 
of  power  annually  under  a  36-year  contract. 
Tho  New  England  utllltlea,  whoae  coopera- 
Uon  to  noceeeary  for  auccesa  of  the  Hoff  plan, 
have  reacted  leaa  than  enthualaatleaUy  to  the 
Idea  but  at  leaat  they  have  It  under  study. 
Hoff's  proposal  was  bom  in  Boeton  during  s 
chance  hotel  conversation  between  the  gover- 
nor and  Premier  Joseph  R.  Smallwood  (A 
Newfoundland.  The  two  shared  a  apeaklng 
program  a  year  ago. 

Smallwood'a  enthuaiaam  over  the  Incredi- 
ble potential  of  tho  Churchill  Falls  dam 
fired  Hoff's  Imagination.  He  carried  the  Idea 
to  the  New  Bngland  govemora  who  had  i^ 
pointed  Hoff  a  one-man  oommlttoo  to  see 
what  could  be  done  about  thto  region's  powar 
cost  problema. 

Hoff  plunged  Into  the  matter  with  deter- 
mination and  aubaequently  tangled  with  the 
private  utilities  who  have  not  been  accua- 
tomed  to  challenge  by  public  offldato. 

The  firat  Democratic  governor  In  Vermont 
In  109  yeara  conferred  with  Canadian  author- 
Itiee  and  advtoed  the  govemora  conference 
laat  November  that  Canada  waa  prepared  to 
do  bualneea. 

Aa  Hoff  aaw  it,  the  opportunity  to  Import 
Canadian  power  would  mean  a  reduction  of 
at  leaat  36  percent  in  our  power  rates  a  fig- 
ure dtoputed  by  private  power  intereata. 

Originally,  Canada  aald  It  could  provide 
New  England  with  3.000,000  kilowatts  of  pow- 
er a  year.  But  It  informed  Hoff  laat  week 
that  tho  commitment  would  have  to  be  cut 
to  l.aoo.000.  atin  enough  power  to  meet 
New  Bn^and'a  noeda,  according  to  Hoff. 

Tho  power  would  bo  carried  to  a  dtotribu- 
tion  atatlon  near  Montreal  and  transmitted 
over  now  linoa  to  tho  Vermont  border.    For 
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the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  MWrlBaglaiMl,  adto^ 
trlbutlon  atatlon  would  bo  b<  ilt  near  Brattle- 
boro.  I 

A  critical  question  In  vie  4  of  the  North- 
east blackout  Is  the  reliabiU  :y  of  the  Canadi- 
an supply  and  transmlaaloi  J  system. 

Canada  haa  anawered  It  !by  atating  the 
block  of  power  sold  in  the  Z  B.  would  be  leaa 
than  one-third  of  Ita  reeervi . 

To  facilitate  the  deal.  Hoi  l|  propooed  legto- 
lation  for  creation  of  a  noufproflt  Vermont 
corporation.  It  would  fioa ;  a  $400  million 
bond  toaue  aa  a  pre-paymen  i'  to  help  Hydro- 
Quebec  build  tho  generatln] : !  facility  In  Lab- 
rador and  build  tranamlaali  ih  llnea. 

Under  preeaure  from  privajte  utllltlea.  the 
Vermont  Leglatoture  aldetricked  the  {dan. 
referring  It  to  the  Leglalatlm  Council  a  re- 
search agency,  which  waa  ibdvtoed  to  study 
It  and  report  by  July  1.         ! 

Time  waa  eaaentlal  to  Hoff.  Con  Edison 
waa  negotiating  with  Hydro-Quebec.  There 
was  a  danger  that  Con  E4  would  sign  an 
agreement  and  that  New  Ehgland  would  be 
left  out  of  the  picture.  A  miejthod  waa  necea- 
sary  to  enable  New  England  to  remain  in  the 
running.  || 

So  a  group  of  ofllclato  of  Vermont  electric 
cooperatlvea  and  m\iniclpil  light  depart- 
menta  all  strongly  In  favor  of  the  Hoff  plan, 
formed  the  Vermont-New  !  ^aigland  Power 
Exchange  Corp.,  known  as  VNEPE. 

Over  opposition  from  VHmont's  private 
power  leaders,  the  Vermont  Public  Service 
Board,  the  state'a  utility  rci^ulatlng  agency, 
gave  the  corporation  statua.  enabling  it  to 
proceed  with  the  negotlatlitna  with  Hydro- 
Quebec.  I 

The  private  utllltlea  argued  i^alnat  atete 
approval  of  the  power  exchttfige  corporation 
on  grounds  that  Legtolatute  Intended  that 
the  whole  Idea  sbotild  be  etidled  further. 

By  creating  the  corporaltlbn  to  continue 
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supporters  of 
the  Legislature. 

illc  and  private, 

t  of  the  Cana- 

sold  to  utU- 


1  id  tranamlttlng 
was  11.4  mUto  a 


talks  with  Hydro-Quebec 
the  Hoff  plan  circumvent 
the  private  group  malnl 

The  Vermont  utllltlea,  pi 
could  absorb  20  to  25  perc 
dian  power,  the  reet  wouldl 
Itles  throughout  New  Englahd  with  coopera- 
tives and  municipal  systemH  receiving  pref- 
erence. II 

Hoff  has  estimated  that  |t|ie  power  could 
be  purchased  at  the  bordeB  for  a  little  leas 
than  four  mills  per  kilowatt  hour.  It  could 
be  delivered  to  a  point  near  Brattleboro  for 
less  than  4.5  mills.  Therel  ^u«  10  mills  to 
a  cent. 

The  cost  of  generating  i 
electricity  in  New  England 
kilowatt  hour  last  year.  Prfxluctlon  coat  9.7 
mllU  of  the  total  and  tranktniaalon  coat  1.7 
mUto.  I 

Michael  F.  Colllna  of  WJikefield.  apokea- 
man  for  83  municipal  light  Id  epartmenta  and 
electric  cooperatlvee  In  this  region,  has  aald 
his  group  would  purchaae  I  Whatever  power 
Vermont  could  not  iise. 

Collins  to  manager  of  the ' 
Ipal  Light  Dept.    He  haa 
munldpato  and  coops  cov 
115  million  annually  In 
Ing  aurplua  Vermont 

Hoff,  in  the  meantime, 
vlgoroxis  selling  program.  Hto  chief  task  to 
to  convince  the  New  England  governors  that 
the  Canadian  power  is  neoeuary.  No  gover- 
nor haa  voiced  opposition  to  Hoff. 

The  most  enthuaiaatlc  of  the  govemora  to 
New  Hampahlre'a  John  W; .  King  who  haa 
aald  he  favora  any  plan  which  will  aavo 
money  for  electric  conaumeial 

Hoff  to  in  the  strange  pof^fticm  of  battling 
the  private  utilities  with  one  hand  and  try- 
ing to  woo  them  to  hto  p^poaal  with  the 
other. 

The  private  power  Intore^t^,  who  have  not 
generally  rejected  tho  Hoff  1 1  in,  aay  too  little 
mf  ormatlon  baa  boon  avalli  l^lo. 
economical,  moat  of  them 
win  cooaider  it. 


akefteld  Mnnlc- 
tod  that  the 
ve  aa  much  aa 
coeta  by  buy- 
embarked  on  a 


If  It  proves 
liavo  aald.  thoy 


Preoently  the  utilities  are  endeavoring  to 
determine  how  the  coet  of  Canadian  power 
would  compare  with  their  own  expuiaion 
plana  In  thto  region.  They  have  azmounced 
their  own  report  will  be  ready  by  J\me  14. 

The  study  to  being  handled  by  the  plan- 
ning c«nmlttee  of  the  Electric  Coordinating 
Council  of  New  England,  according  to 
Howard  J.  Cadwell,  preeldent  of  Weatem 
Maasacbuaetta  Electric  Co. 

Charles  F.  Avlla,  prealdent  of  Boeton  Bdl- 
aon  Co.,  finds  no  benefit  In  Canadian  power 
for  Edison's  cvtstomers. 

Avlla  says  that  Canadian  power  would  have 
to  replace  nuclear  power  in  the  Edison  aya- 
tem because  of  a  high  capacity  factor  re- 
quired for  low-cost  hydroelectric  power. 

Edison,  by  using  nuclear  power  and  other 
new  facilities,  could  produce  electricity 
cheaper  than  the  indicated  Canadian  price, 
Avlla  maintctlns. 

Carr.  Hoff,  on  the  other  hand,  concedes 
that  the  uUlitlee  are  working  dlhgently  to 
meet  the  region's  power  needs  through 
nuclear  generation  and  other  faclUtlee. 

But  he  believes  that  New  Englanders  vrlll 
have  to  pay  "premliui  prloee"  for  nuclear 
generation.  Canadian  power,  he  clalma,  will 
be  the  most  economical. 

(FttKn  the  Boaton   (Maaa.)   Olobe,  May  17. 

1966] 

Odb  Hior  Cost  of  ButcnocrrT,  VII:  Klicxuc 

Powxa?  iT'a  PouncAL,  Too 

(By  Richard  J.  Connolly) 

The  New  England  utilities  deal  In  two 
kinds  of  power — electrical  and  political. 

They  have  successfully  used  one— politi- 
cal— to  enhance  the  value  of  the  other  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer. 

In  New  England,  where  average  electric 
rates  are  the  hlgheat  in  the  country,  private 
power  has  virtually  had  Ita  own  way  (or 
years. 

It  haa  maintained  ita  atrength  ttirough 
powerful  lobbytota.  campaign  contrlbuttona 
and  patronage  Jobs  within  tho  induatry. 

Polittca  has  paid  off  handaomely  to  private 
power,  and  there  have  been  auggestiona  that 
the  reverae  to  also  true. 

Sen.  Gaoacx  D.  AiKxir  of  Vermont,  aenior 
Republican  In  the  Senate,  more  than  alluded 
to  It  when  he  told  hto  oonatituenta  that  their 
congresalonal  delegation  haa  never  been  "In 
the  pocket  of  the  Boaton  utlUUea." 

That  pocket  Azkbt  aaya.  to  "Uned  with  gold 
and  ermine." 

If  AiKXM'a  statement  Indicates  that  only 
the  Boaton  utllltlea  wield  political  Influsnoe. 
it  doea  not  go  far  enough. 

The  region's  Induatry  aa  a  whole,  aa  evi- 
denced by  developmenta  in  the  Dickey  dto- 
pute  and  the  Canadian  Import  i»opoaal  of 
Gov.  Philip  H.  Hoff,  to  adept  In  poUtlca. 

It  haa  extended  Ita  power  In  Waahlngton 
and  In  the  eapttato  of  the  atx  New  England 
Btatea.  Conaumera  organizatlona  have  main- 
tained that  the  pro-utility  rullnga  of  the  reg- 
ulating agencies  demonstrate  the  strength  of 
private  power. 

The  Induatiy  readily  admlta  It  fighto  vigor- 
ously in  the  political  area  for  ito  goato.  But 
to  suggest  that  it  haa  "bought"  a  legtolator 
or  a  regulator? 

"That's  the  laat  thing  a  utility  company 
can  Involve  Itself  in,"  aaya  Howard  J.  Cad- 
well, president  of  tho  Woatom  Maaaacihuaella 
Electric  Co.,  and  spokesman  for  tho  Now  Bog- 
land  Industry. 

"My  best  answer  to  aak  anyone  If  they>o 
ever  heard  of  Western  Maaa.  greaalng  any- 
one's pcOm,"  Oadwell  aaya. 

The  Industry  dtoptoyed  Ite  polltloal  mlc^t, 
but  aurprlalngly  aufforad  a  aetbaek.  during 
last  year's  congreaalonal  conalderatiOQ  of 
Dickey. 

Private  power  had  tho  aupport  of  all  bat 
four  of  New  Bngland'a  94  eongroaamon  bat 
waa  unable  to  block  authortaatiam  of  tho 
project  which  will  have  a  "yardatlck"  sffoet 
on  the  Induatry. 


R^.  arAmsT  R.  Tuifaa.  Maine  BopuUioan. 
aald  there  were  mors  power  lobbytota  oa  Oi^- 
tol  Bill  agadast  Dickey  than  there  wore  ccm- 
greoamen.  One  industry  apokoaman  aald 
Toma'a  atatomont  waa  an  exaggeration 
alnoo  there  wore  only  three  utility  mon  tharo 
at  the  time. 

The  debate  over  Dickey  atoo  underaooros 
the  ability  of  private  powfir  to  muator  aup- 
port from  strange  bodf  ellowa. 

The  United  Mine  Workera.  foea  of  private 
power  In  tho  realdual  <^  battle.  Joined  the 
utllltlea  In  oppoaltlon  agalnat  Dickey  dam. 

The  alliance  to  puaCllng  booatiao  private 
power  aald  it  could  provide  a  lower-ooat  al- 
ternative to  Dickey — nuclear-powered  goo- 
eratlng  planta — which  would  not  bum  ooal. 

Lobbying  tacUoa  of  the  Industry  prompted 
the  Electric  Conaumera  Information  Oom- 
mlttoe  at  Waahlngton.  D.C..  to  obaorve: 

"The  masalve  dl^>Uy  of  Illogical  argumonta 
simply  demonstrated  the  political  effeetivo- 
neas  of  the  private  power  Induatry  in  Now 
England  In  keeping  the  Influence  of  Federal 
power  out  of  what  they  regard  aa  tbalr  pil- 
vate  domain." 

The  effectlvenees  of  tho  power  lobby  waa 
demonatrated  In  Vermont  before  the  Legla- 
lature  sidetracked  Oov.  Hoa*a  plan  to  import 
low -coet  Canadian  power. 

Hoff  aald  he  had  never  aeon  anything 
like  It  in  hto  pMltloal  career.  He  said  tho 
utllitlee  "attacked  people's  regulation  .  .  . 
used  Innuendo  and  ImpUeatlona  to  try  to  de- 
foat  the  bill." 

The  legislative  members,  the  Brattleboro 
Reformer  wrote,  were  under  "devaatoting 
and  at  Umee  queetlonable  preesxire  from  the 
apodal  tntereat  lobby  of  the  private  power 
field." 

The  Senate  had  given  Hoff  an  overwhelm- 
ing endoraement  of  23-3.  He  and  hto  pow- 
er counael,  Sen.  Frederick  J.  Fayette  (D-Ghlt- 
tondon-Orand  lato),  antletpatod  no  trouble 
In  the  House. 

They  imderestlmated  the  private  power 
lobby  beaded  by  Albert  A.  Oreo,  ohlef  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Central  Vermont  PubUc 
Service  Corps  (OVPS). 

The  lobby's  big  gun  waa  Atty.  John 
D.  Carbine  of  Rutland,  one  of  tho  most 
popular  lobbylata  In  the  atete.  Oarblne'a 
mark  to  on  moat  of  tho  utility  laws  in  Vor- 
mont. 

Boff'a  group  waa  oqiuOly  toway.  button- 
holing lawmakera  in  tho  hallwaya  of  the  Stete 
Houae.  Some  complained  their  arma  were 
"about  twtoted  off."  

In  a  letter  and  telegram  campaign.  OVPS 
advtoed  lawmakera  that  Boff'a  propoaltion 
waa  a  "dangeroua  and  vldoua  bUl"  and  that 
It  called  for  a  atete  power  authority  do- 
aplte  Ita  "deceiving  dreaa"  aa  a  non-profit 
corporation. 

Several  woeka  oaillar.  Oreo  had  propoeed 
a  Vermont-Quoboo  powor  p^rchaoo  authority 
aa  a  flnandng  vahiole. 

Hoff,  who  had  refrained  from  attacking 
Cree  head-on,  exploded,  aoeuaing  Oreo  of 
"rule  or  ruin"  taettoa  In  trying  to  kill  hto 
blU. 

Hoff'a  leglalatlve  aeouta  had  aaanrod  him 
he  had  at  leaat  100  of  the  160  HDuso  TOtoa. 
In  the  firat  teat,  the  bill  carried  7»-e9  but 
it  eventiially  waa  aidetracked  bj  a  10-vote 
margin. 

A  lettOT  from  Oreo  appeared  on  the  desk 
of  each  Houae  member  during  tho  final  HMiss 
vote. 

Some  mombora  aald  they  rooolvod  as  many 
■a  50  tolograma.  Baeh  bora  tlito  niaasaaa: 
"I  urge  you  to  defeat  8-3.  tho  powar  MIL" 

Rep.  Hubert  Brooka,  Montpeltor  BopobU- 
oan.  aald  bo  received  a  ttiegram  with  hto  own 
name  on  It. 

"If  tho  cost  of  thto  telegram  shows  up  on 
my  ttfophono  biU."  Brooka  told  tho  utilitlea 
aKoeottvoa  alttlng  in  tho  gallory.  "Ita.  folng  to 
doduetlt  erommyatUltybUL" 

Hoff  dtoelosed  he  had  reoolvod  a  latter  from 
at  leaat  one  peraon  whoae  name  waa  aigned 
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bat  who  nkl  k* 


zwth- 


to  a 
Incakputn. 

VwnoQt't  only  telMtatoo  ■tatfon.  WAOX- 
TV.  ia  BurUncton  raport«i  Uukt  OooMUitatod 
■awoa  Oo.  of  New  Tork,  whlcb  is  aloo  to- 
Uw««l  la  Oanadten  power.  tuMI  teltod 
iMCOuatloQe. 

Tb*  Impueatlon  was  that  Vannoat  luul 
PMntjr  of  time  to  act  beeauM  the  New  Tork 
ten  offend  no  eompetttloa.  Ooa  Mtaon 
later  aaM  It  waa  etlU  aegotiatlas  -"— >" 

But  tiie  bana  had  been  done.  The  acwe 
rtport  provided  lobbjnnc  fodder  for  the  power 
company  which  dlatributed  the  traawnipt  to 
the  atatoa  aew^iaper*  within  an  hour  of  the 
telecast. 

Boff'scaefl  WW  also  weakened  when  a  IMU- 
latcr  who  had  supported  him  switched  at 
the  taet  minute,  earned  eerena  pro-Hoff  votee 
with  him.  and  urged  the  Houee  to  •nbolt 
the  proposal  to  the  study  croup. 

(Mom  the  Boston  (Masa.)  Olobe. 
May  18.  19661 

OoaBMROoOTovKwiucnrr.vm:  Oo*i.»t 
Wxaa  PsoroBD  mm  Puck  Cnrm 

0J  EUcbard  J.  Connolly) 

Ooalby  wire. 

Xffe  as  simple  as  that. 

The  Idea  U  known  as  the  Tankee-INzle 
plan  and  Ifs  being  pushed  by  pubUe  and 
nnl  power  systems  la  a  sUtes.  *'"""*" 

New  ftigland.  heavily  burdened  by  hlah 
fuel  costs,  would  be  Included  la  the  bUUoa- 
dollar  plan.  «"«« 

As  esplalned  by  Prands  H.  King,  tammr 
P««dsnt  of  ths  American  PubUe  Power 
A«-.  the  propoeai  is  to  form  a  huge  power 
grid  by: 

1— Ooastructlnc  thiee  big  gMMratlns 
5^*»  »*  "»•  mouths  of  coal  mlnee  in  toe 
Anpalaehlaa  rsgioa. 

S— Crsetlac  8.W6  miles  o*  hltfti-voltaae 
Wnipal-iloa  llae.  in  a  wrt,  spe^S^SrS 

lUng,  maaager  of  the  munlslpal  Oas  and 

■•rtrto  Department   of   Holyoke   aad  eo- 

«J»tomaB  trf  the  Taakea-Dixle  stertag  oomi 

^S^,  ^•^  "»•  l»»J«t  oookt  be  corn- 
PMtod  la  tour  yaara. 

OMren^Tsnkee-Dtele  to  trying  to  design 
a  whlde  fbr  the  Issuanoe  ct  ^r^Lu.^^ 
Which  would  be  sold  la  the  prtvate  market 
•ad  undsrwntt«i  by  power  ^  oantoMte 

To  aamrs  the  proteetloa  at  """-"nmr  in- 
■srarts.  sooetdtBg  to  Klag.  the  derelopmaat 
would  be  on  a  non-proat  cost  of  ssrvteeba^ 

PMl^of  at  laaat  two  nUllloa  kUowatts  aad 

-aad  M6JM0  volts  alone  the  eastsrn  eeaboanl 
^.  Tsak— -ome  would  serve  Maine,  liassa- 
^ehusstts.  Vermont.  New  Hampshire.  Rhode 
byMW.qm*eoticut.  Mmr  Yotk.  l^masylvaaUL 

gnla.  VlrglBla.  North  Oarallaa.  Sooth  Oai«I 

•  a»j  Alabvaa.  Oeovgta.  Xaatueky,  VtaAda. 

•  la  lU  proaotiDaal  Bterature.  Tankee-DUde 
,y visions  power  ooet  reductions  randns 
'  •"■*»_!»«««»  to  Florida  to  80  per«ntm 


It  la  the  hope  oC  Ita  sui^ortan  that  prl- 
**^  po««r  onmpanles.  opsrattng  within  the 
aa  statss.  wlU  jota  in  the  project. 

^to  Its  queet  for  methods  to  reduce  Its 
above-avenge  power  coats.  New  ""g'fvt  has 
another  project  under  consideration. 

It  Is  propoeed  creation  of  a  Idalne  Power 
Authority  which  would  operate  a  8880  mll- 
Iton  system  with  two  nuclear  reactors  at 
Otter  Point  on  Owl's  Head  In  the  Rockland, 
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The  projeot  would  Include  a  1,400.000- 
kUowatt  Installation  and  about  800  mllee  of 
traasmlSBloa  llnea  throu^out  the  state 
OparatloBs  could  begla  la  the  early  1970's. 

Maine's  LeglsUturs  consideced  the  plan 
earlier  this  year  aad  refwred  It  to  a  special 
study  committee  which  wae  glvwi  876.000  to 
hire  aa  Independent  engineering  flim  to  as- 
ssss  the  Idea. 

T^«  LeglsUt\u»  noted  that  three  Maine 
•lectrlc  utUlttee  and  eight  others  from  else- 
where la  New  Kngland.  the  "Big  Bleven 
Powerioop,"  also  plan  an  atomic  plant  in 
that  state. 

The  Maine  Power  Authority  and  the  prl- 
yate  group,  known  as  Maine  Yankee  Atomic 
Power  Oompaay.  would  serve  the  same  mar- 
ket. 

Maine  Yankee  Atomic  and  the  Maine  Power 
Authority  would  generate  an  almost  IdMitlaal 
supply  of  700,000  kilowatts,  more  than  the 
state  needs  pending  an  unexpected  Industrial 
eipanslon. 

The  plant  at  Otter  Point  would  provide 
what  to  known  as  base-load  or  constant  power 
Md  toe  propoeed  hydroetouhlc  projeot  at 
Dlckey-linct^n  School  would  furnish  psaldng 
poww. 

Proponents  of  the  Maine  Power  Autoorlty 
believe  toe  two  projects— toelrs  and  Dickeys 
could  augment  each  other,  Inereastng  anniial 
reeldentlal  use  m  Maine  whUe  cutting  power 

John  N.  Harrto.  technical  consultant  to  ad- 
Tocataa  of  the  authority,  btftoves  the  project 
oould  operate  nearly  40  percent  more  cheaply 
than  private  utlUtlea. 

A  power  authority  oould  produce  at  a  ooet 
range  of  from  8.1  to  8.8  nUlto  at  ths  start 
compared  to  a  4.8  mills  coat  factor  tor  toe 
private  companies,  aeeordlng  to  Harris. 

The  legislature  haa  aakad  for  an  interim 
wport  next  monto  aad  a  complete  report 
by  Aug.  1.  .—         r^ 


iThder  these  oonrtltlone  ba  zaust  teiw  uom 
hto  elected  represaatatlves  aad  the  regvi^ 
tory  agencies  which  they  appoint.  Oovera. 
meat  must  staad  guardlaa  for  the  latercsto 
of  the  consumer. 

Since  toe  blackout,  government  In  this 
ragton  has  taken  a  closer  look  at  prtvatB 
power. 

In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  the  Lesis. 
Uture  created  a  special  nnmnw^^i,^  tola- 
vestlgate  the  massive  blackout  of  last  Nov  s 
and  toe  generation,  dtotrlbutlon  and  cost'tf 
power. 

-  The  commission  was  given  a  broad  sum- 
date  which  also  covers  toe  electric  rate  struc- 
ture  and  toe  tlnanrtng  of  the  electric  com- 
panlee  boto  private  and  munldnaUv. 
operated.  *^' 

^..^^•*  by  Sen.  Jamee  P.  Rurak  (D-Hav«r- 
hlll),  toe  commission  has  held  several  org*, 
nl^ttonal  meetings  to  map  its  Job  and  to 
determine  how  much  money  it  wlU  newL 
The  17-member  commission  includes  repre- 
aentatlves  of  labor,  industry,  private  power 
public  power  and  toe  Legislature. 

The  legislation  whloh  created  the  com- 
mission was  proposed  originally  by  tha 
Maaaachusetts  Consumers'  Council  which 
said  toe  power  question  has  been  a  chronic 
problem. 

The  only  way  It  oould  be  eolved.  toe  Cbn- 

jmrneM'  OouncU  maintained,  was  through  a 

tough,  hart-nose  commission  operatlnTin 

the  public  eye."  "hj  «• 

Whetoer  toe  legtototlve  oommimion  fla^ 
toe  answer  for  MassaehusetU  remains  to  b* 


June  6,  1966 


.  !^^  1P"«  .*!  «>»**  to  point  out  tost  New 

"«h«land  could  net  expect  such  a  tremendous 

aaviags  iaunediately  because  Yankee-Olxfe's 

powar  would  amount  to  only  five  to  10  oer- 

•at  ef  thto  region's  nseas.  *^ 

Supporters  of   toe  plan   anticipate  that 

yaea  wo^  be  about  tooae  paid  by  toe 

imaaaaa  VbUey  Authartty-4.8  adlto  to  tuex 

mffla  par  kUowatt.hour.  •»x«»ur 

,-'    Tb>  pradoolaaat  rate  m  toe  TTnrthnast  u 

•jwa    to    ali^t    mllto    par    kttowatt-hoar. 

niare  are  10  mlUs  to  a  cent. 

'      T»>*  P>»»  wowld  not  only  result  in  lower 

^  **>*  Appalachian  reglan  what*  imani. 
mated  8.000  aaw  )«ba 


[nom  tlte  Boaton  (Maaa.)  OkAe.  May  10 

1966] 
OimaBm  OMrr  or  fciciaiuit.  nc:  The 

«a«T  BLACxotrr  Pot  th«  Spotuoht  ok 

Powxa 

(By  Richard  Connolly) 

^ea  toe  llghta  went  out  during  toe 
Nortoeast  blackout,  toe  spotlight  of  public 
SCTutlny  shone  hrighter  than  ever  on  toe 
prtvaU  utlUttoe  of  New  Kngland. 

It  still  shlnss.  much  to  tha  awareneaa  of 
the  utmtlea  thaoiaelvaa.  w-roieee  w 

litore  people  are  asking  more  questions 
about  how  our  private  utiUtles  operate 
They  want  to  know  why  New  England's  aver- 
age electric  ratea  are  the  hl^ieet  in  toe 
country. 

They  want  to  know  what  to  belag  done 
about  It. 

•TPtowatta  .  .  ,"  "Megawatta  .  .  .-  •rizm 
power  .  ,  ."  "Paaklnc  power.  .  .  .- 

Tha  ^oaaary  of  power  terma  goea  on  aad 
CO.  to  toe  confualoa  of  toe  average  con- 


He  to  tataraatad  la  power  prtaclpally  In 
terma  of  hto  eleetrlo  bUl  and  whether  It^co- 
lag  up  or  down. 

l»e  oonaumar  to  aarvsd  by  a  moaopoly. 
Ha  haa  ao  ehctoe  of  product. 
^Aa  one  coogreealonal  critic  of  the  private 
power  latariala  haa  polated  out.  the  con- 
lyaareaaaofo  bargain  huntln«  for  "Super 


In  ita  overall  approach  to  toe  problem  New 
England  haa  under  oonalderatlon  several 
buge  projecte-toe  "Big  Eleven  Power  Loop  " 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  and  Gov.  Hoff'TrtMi 
to  Import  Canadian  power. 

The  advocatee  of  each  vouch  for  toe  rela- 
tive coet  benefits  of  the  projects. 

The  PMeral  Reeerve  Bank  of  Boeton  stud- 
led  the  proJeoU  and  the  current  condition  of 
the  power  Industry  extenalvely  and  concluded 
that  New  England  consumes  would  pay  Ims 
for  electricity  before  long. 

Ite  analysto.  oonducted  by  John  WUkin- 
■on  of  its  reeearch  deftartment.  showed  that 
toe  price  would  be  about  toe  same  whetiur 
the  new  faculties  are  erected  by  public  or 
private  groups. 

"Long  ago.-  Wilkinson  wrote  in  his  i*- 
vlew,  "stau  IsgtsUtums  and  toe  Oongna 
reoognlaed  that  electric  utUlties  were  nat- 
ural monopoUee  'clotoed  wlto  a  pubUc  inter- 
est' and  toey  have  been  regulated— oiore  or 
leaa — ever  since. 

"There  to  Justification  for  the  t»^»<tf  thtt. 
la  general,  oommlseton  regulation  of  ratv 
and  service  has  been  neither  vary  effeetlv* 
nor  very  poslUve  in  toe  past,"  WllkLison  con- 
Untied. 

"There  ara  many  exceptlona.  of  course,  bat 
too  often  the  inceaUve  to  reduce  cosu  hai 
not  been  preeent,  coet  reducUons  have  not 
meant  rate  reductiona,  and  assured  markets 
have  not  foetered  eflldency  aad  acsreestn 
Innovations.  ^^ 

"Por  toe  bold  expansion  that  the  futon 
demands,  many  feel  that  another  tool— reg- 
ulaUon  by  oompetltioa-^nay  better  serve 
the  region. 

"Competition  or  even  the  proapeet  of  It  ii 
healtoy.  The  abaence  of  competition,  lea 
than  Ideal  regtUatton.  and  a  limited  view  of 
toe  public  Intereat  aiay  meaa  a  esCTlflw  of 
elBciency. 

"But  in  a  natural  monopoly  situation, 
competition  too  may  eome  at  some  sacri- 
fice in  efkiency  .  .  . 

•m»e  elected  repreeentaUves  of  toe  pe<v>« 
of  toe  region  will  decide  what  mix  of  plsni 
*nd  tooto  eeem  to  offer  toe  bptimal  solution." 


Jt- 


wucLiaa  rows  plaht  srrx  chosxm 
Atwusca.  Mb. — ^Bally  Point,  a  penlnsuto  on 
Wisoassefs  Back  River,  haa  been  named  tbt 


<L  ;l  o^ 
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"prtf erred  elte"  for  a 
power    plant,    tha 
Power  Co.  preeldent  said 

William  H.  Dunham  said 
Atomic  Energy  Oommlasli 
emmental  agenctee  approv^ 
start  building  next  year 
1970.    The  plant  would 
England. 


auelear 

fraakee    Atoailc 

Wedaeeday. 

«hat  if  toe  n.S. 

tend  otosr  gov- 

the  plan  to  to 

completion  In 

much  of  New 
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FkOJaCT   DATA 

WsaHnroTOM. — Rep. 
(D-Mass.)   queetloned  in 
tlon     Committee     bearing^ 
Wedneeday  toe  basis  of  cosl 
mates  used  to  Justify  Pedi 
of  toe  Dlckey-LUiooln  Dam 

During  doeed  >«**'^"gT 
appropriations  for  toe  next 
LAND,  an  opponent  of  toe  pf 
the  reliability  of  data  on 
mates  were  based. 
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P.      BOIJUfD 

]|^use  Approprta- 

made     public 

and  benefit  aati- 

aral  Development 

.  project  in  Maine. 

on  public  works 

EJltocal  year,  Bo- 

aject.  questioned 

Iwhlch  toe  esU- 


task  to  attend 
id  and  State 
B.  Phelan, 

brilliant  career 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTEf^  B.  PHELAN. 
DI 

Mr.  McQEE.    Mr.  Pre4jlent,  an  Thurs- 
day, June  2,  it  was  my  ,. 
the  funeral  of  a  dear  f: 
political  lesMler.  Mr.  Wi 
of  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

A  young  man  with  a  ^ 

already  well  eetablishe<  j  and  an  even 
brighter  future  to  look  fotward  to,  Wal- 
ter Phelan  was  stricken  suddenly  by  a 
heart  attack.  His  untimely  death  came 
as  a  shock — ^not  only  tq  his  wonderful 
family  and  those  of  us  wh»  have  had  the 
honor  to  know  him  well,  but  to  the  entire 
dtlzenry  of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

For  Walter  Phelan  was  no  onllnary 
man.  He  distinguished  himself  in  every 
endeavor  he  imdertocri:.  JAs  an  attorney 
at  law,  he  was  consldattd  one  of  Wyo- 
ming's outstanding  banuters.  He  was 
the  county  attorney  at  Pheyenne  for  8 
years.  He  was  the  chalnban  of  his  State 
political  party  for  4  years;  He  served  five 
terms  in  the  Wyoming  State  House  of 
Representatives;  and  duiuig  the  last  ses- 
sion of  that  body,  he  waiiselected  to  the 
position  of  speaker  of  th^  bouse.  In  this 
position  of  leadership  tie  was  aUe  to 
achieve  the  passage  of  much  benefldal 
legislation  and  was  almbst  slnglehand- 
edly  responsible  for  adobUoii  of  a  revi- 
sion of  Wyoming's  Munic  j^l  Code.  Wal- 
ter had  planned,  tM8  yo  i,  to  sedc  office 
in  the  Wyoming  State  G  ^te  where  he 
most  certainly  would  ha  k  been  dected. 
I  know  he  would  have  vaAtt  even  greater 
contributions  to  Wyoming's  destiny  in 
that  role. 

Mr.  President,  our  Stalt^ — and  indeed, 
our  country— has  lost  ai  friend  and  an 
outstanding  citizen  in  th&  death  of  Wal- 
ter Phelan.  My  sentlmenpti  are  echoed  In 
the  editorials  which  have Eppeared  in  the 
Wyoming  press  these  paM  few  days,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  oosisetii  ttiat  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  ttie  Rcoou. 

There  being  no  objectidn,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  print©  I  In  the  Record. 
asf(dlows:  ' 

[Prom  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo )  Eagle,  May  81, 
19861       I 
Waltd  B.  PaciAW 
A  brilliant  legal  and  poljtical  career  sud- 
dently  came  to  an  end  y44tart*y  aoraiag 
When  Walter  B.  Phelan  dled.i 


At  46,  Phelan  already  had 


Klf  as  one  of  toe  fine  attotmys  of  Wyoming 
and  as  a  solid  leader  in  the  '  l7yomlng  Demo- 
cratic party. 


tsubltohedhim- 


Ha  aarved  aa  Wyoeadac  Daeioeratte  chair- 
man from  June,  1961,  to  Dee.  6,  1964,  whan 
he  reelgned  to  accept  the  poet  aa  Speaker  of 
the  Wyoming  House  of  Repreeentatlves — an 
honor  bestowed  upon  him  by  feUow  Demo- 
oratio  leglaiatars. 

He  wae  serving  hto  flf  to  term  as  a  msa^ier 
of  the  state  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
time  of  hto  death. 

As  Speaker  or  the  House,  during  the  regu- 
lar seestoa  of  toe  S8to  legislature,  he  guided 
several  impor^^nt  pieces  of  legtolatlon 
through  that  body. 

Long  an  outspoken  critic  of  Wyoming's 
Rlght-to-Work  law,  he  saw  to  it  that  a  repeal 
passed  toe  House  in  the  38th  legislature. 
The  repeal  was  defeated  In  toe  RepuhUoan- 
oontrolled  Senate. 

Largely  becauee  of  hto  Influence,  toe  88to 
legtolatnre  repealed  a  provision  that  had  pre- 
vented Wyoming  from  accepting  its  share  of 
federal  aid  for  education,  and  he  helped  to 
push  through  toe  longest  blU  at  toe  198S 
state  legtolatiure — a  revialon  -  of  Wyoming's 
Municipal  code. 

He  was  a  co-sponsor  of  a  legislative  re- 
apportionment bill  which  passed  toe  Hotise, 
but  died  in  toe  Senate.  The  reapportion- 
ment fonniila  in  toe  measure  was  very  simi- 
lar to  toat  later  decreed  by  a  three-Judge 
federal  court. 

One  of  toe  finest  speakers  on  the  poUtlcal 
scene,  he  was  much  in  demand  for  appear-* 
anoee    at    political    ralUee    and    meetings 
throughout  toe  state. 

He  was  extremely  pc^ular,  and  for  at  least 
eight  or  ten  years  he  had  been  urged  to  seek 
high  crffice.  Perhaps  he  would  have  thto 
year,  or  foiu-  years  from  now,  had  be  Uved. 

Besides  serving  as  state  Democratic  chair- 
man and  as  a  member  and  speaker  of  toe 
House  of  Representatives,  he  served  as  I^ura- 
mle  county  Democratic  chairman,  and  eight 
years  as  Laramie  county  attorney — and  a 
good  one  he  was. 

In  the  poUtlcal  arena,  Walt  Phelan  asked 
no  quarter  and  gave  no  quarter.  But  he  was 
admired  and  respected  by  boto  Democrats 
and  Republicans  throughout  Wyoming.  Hto 
friends  were  many  and  devoted. 

Hto  deato  to  a  loes  for  all  Wyoming,  and 
particularly  for  the  City  of  Cheyenne. 

We  Join  wlto  hto  many  friends  in  extend- 
ing syn^Mtoy  to  hto  wife  and  two  children. 

[Pram  toe  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  State  TMbime. 
May  81.  1966] 
And  whltoer  I  go  ye  know,  aad  the  way 
ye  know. — St.  John  14:4. 

TkaUTB  TO  WAI.TSB 

The  last  time  we  talked  wlto  Walter  Phe- 
lan. It  waa  In  company  wlto  Pather  Bernard 
Brown,  a  Oathcdlc  priest  who  aerves  aa  an 
ObUte  order  missionary  wlto  toe  Hare  Skin 
Indians  above  the  Arctic  Ctrole.  It  really  was 
Father  Brown's  Intervlaw  but  Walter  brought 
him  by  becauee  the  pclaat  waa  a  houae  guest 
of  the  Phtfana  and  furthermore  a  loa^Ume 
famUy  tileiHt. 

For  onoe  we  did  not  engage  la  any  potltloal 
aeedHpg  with  Walter,  which  quite  often  took 
toe  form  of  our  conversation.  He  was  m- 
tensely  tnterested  In  Fatoer  Brown  aad  the 
letter's  dedicated  efforts  with  the  remoto  In- 
dian tribe.  For  tooee  who  toought  of  Hr. 
Phelan  aa  strlctty  sMmt  a  legal  eapert,  and 
he  waa  an  outataadlag  attorney  In  any 
arena,  or  a  doughty  opponent  on  the  poUtl- 
cal field,  and  he  certainly  waa  that,  too.  thto 
waa  aomethlng  of  a  switch. 

But  there  were  many  aldea  to  Walter,  and 
thto  to  but  one  of  tooae  that  were  not  revealed 
to  ths  general  publle  who  moat  oftaa  ooa- 
celved  of  him  as  a  poUtlcal  battlar.  la  toe 
thick  of  oontrovaray.  Thare  were  even  some 
very  Intereatlng  aide  anglaa  to  thto  facet  of 
hto  personaUty.  and  one  that  made  ua  like 
him  very  much  daaplte  eome  of  Vtx»  Jawtwne 
oonfllcta  we  engaged  la. 

For  example.  Walter  onoe  obeerved  to  tie: 
"Tliere'a  no  pctfnt  la  belag  la  poUtlca  unlaaa 


yea  caa  have  aoma  fna  oat  oCitt.*  nuawaa 
la  ociineettan  wlto  aoma  atataaiant  oale«- 
lated  to  outraaa  tha  BepubUcaas.  whom  Mr. 
Phelan  quHe  fraquenfty  aooght  to  annoy. 
Sfnd  toBk.  great  deUght  la  dotag  eow 
rAs  a  maatar  ef  wtaldtag  to*  poUttoal  ahtv. 
Walter  oftea  drove  home  tha  polat:  aad 
when  It  caaw  hto  turn  to  raoelve  the  oooatar- 
blowa.  he  did  eo  without  complaint,  or  re- 
aortlng  to  the  axeuae  that  he  had  been  Ul- 
uaed.  or  had  suflered  a  low  torn  of  attaok. 

"nUs  was  because  he  not  only  was  a  highly 
Intelllgeot  man  but  he  also  posasaaad  aa 
lataUlgaaoo  graoad  by  a  w^-devalopod  sense 
of  hunuir;  plua  a  aeaae  of  tha  aplrit  of  oom- 
bat  that  did  aot  carry  wlto  It  raaoor.  aplte 
or  hate. 

Somehow  we  got  toe  impreaslon  that 
through  the  swirling  smoke  of  broadsldee 
fired  through  press  releases,  sdltorlato, 
q>eeeheB  and  other  forma  of  political  weap- 
onry.  Walter  was  having  a  tremendously 
good  tiuM  wlto  aU  of  toe  give  and  take  that 
he  engendered,  parttoulariy  as  atato  chairman 
of  toe  Dnnocratlc  party. 

Tlie  contest  of  Uvlng  was  fun  as  parlayed 
Into  poUtics,  and  he  enjoyed  It  to  the  hilt. 

Thto  side  of  hto  personaUty  overreached 
toe  others:  Tliat  of  the  lawyer,  of  good  dtl- 
aen,  leading  layman  la  hto  efaureh,  of  good 
father  and  famUy  num.  Thto  may  or  may 
not  be  unforttmato.  Judging  how  one  vlewa 
life. 

It  to  aad  that  ao  much  talent  and  energy 
has  been  lost  to  toto  community,  state  and 
nation  through  a  physical  accident  such  as 
the  massive  coronary  occlusion  that  Mr. 
Phelan  suifered  eariy  Mcmday.  He  had  a 
great  future  ahead  of  hbn  boto  In  toe  law 
and  in  poUtlcs,  and  thto  had  not  been  dimin- 
ished one  whit  by  toe  fact  toat  he  did  not 
gain  the  nomination  for  toe  federal  circuit 
Judgeship  for  which  he  was  recommended. 

Hto  career  in  state  government  was  going 
forward;  he  had  every  Intention  of  running 
for  the  State  Senate  and  moet  Ukely  would 
have  been  elected,  over  ova  oppoeltlon,  (A 
course;  but  elected  nevertoelees. 

We  were  sort  of  looking  forward  to  thto, 
and  somehow  secretly  glad  he  did  not  stray 
off  onto  toe  neutral  patoways  of  toe  Ju- 
diciary which  would  have  put  him  out  of  the 
arena. 

So  as  we  take  our  leave  of  Walter  Phelan, 
with  a  great  deal  of  sadaaaa.  we  do  so  think- 
ing of  him  loading  toe  poUtlcal  oannon  aad 
firing  like  mad,  often  In  our  direction.  We 
shaU  sincerely  mtoe  him  In  many  respects, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  that  he  was  both 
a  gentleman  and  a  steunch,  but  honorable, 
combatant. 


RESOLUTION  OF  TBS  ABKANSAS 
BANKEB6  AS80CIA170II 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Preiklent.  on  Maty 
1%,  1M8.  the  Aricanaas  Bankers  Aaaoda- 
tion  met  in  Rot  Springs.  Ark.,  and*  aoumg 
other  things,  oominended  the  f  oreright 
«nd  peroi^>tl(xi  tA  tbe  dlsttnguishMl  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Arkansas  ilfx.  MeCWL- 
LAN]  for  his  handling  of  tbe  baaUng  In- 
quiry by  the  Senate  PermanaDt  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations,  which  he  heads 
aschaiiman. 

As  a  member  o<  the  Senate  Permanent 
Biihnommlttee  on  Investigations,  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
attached  resolution  he  printed  In  the 

RCOOWD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  readlu- 
tton  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao.  as  follows  I 

Whereas,  the  banking  Indifurtry  ooouplea 
a  poattloa  of  great  truat  and  raaponalblltty 
wlto  re^MCt  not  only  to  Ita  atockholders 
and  depositors  but,  also,  to  the  pubUc;  and 
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CONGRESSIONAL  KEOQRD  — SENATE 


lK>Ut«l  tnrtanoM  hav*  adMn 
•Mjw  •ooto  trust  luM  ban  ftototad.  wtth 
hanaafm  pqMieity  to  »«»i>x«.j  ^a  a  wbola;  and 
^.^rrr*'  ?"  ArtaMaa  Bankan  AaneUtkm 
ftela  that  aU  raaaonabla  pgrvcanttooa  abonld 
ba  takan  within  tha  eoneapt  of  tba  tfoal 
bM»ltta«  ayatam  ror  adequata  protaoUon 
M>taat  any  braach  of  aoota  trust;  aim 

Wharaaa,  oortaln  lava  hava  b«en  promul- 
gatad.  prlndpaUy  on  tha  national  laval,  whloh 
dupUeata  aHatlng  Uifa;  orarractdata  banks- 
PMiWot  ftaa  Sow  of  monajr;  and  Inhibit  tha 
ability  «  banks  to  attraot  funds;  and 

Wharaaa,  aran  though  all  flnanelal  instl- 
tutloM  wwa  eraatad  by  law  for  q>aelfle  func 
ttons.  with  aeparata  and  dlatlnet  powers  and 
•emces.  thara  U  a  willful  blurring  of  the 
mstlncttona.  and  tha  attempted  blending  of 
the  aerrleas,  to  the  coofoaton  of  the  general 
public;  and 

.  ^^^-  **•  Oongreas  at  the  muted  Statea 
la  becomlnc  more  fully  aware  of  the  existing 
oondltlons  and  problema.  becauaa  Arkanma* 
own  natlTe  son.  Senator  JOHif  "L.  MtoOumur 
haa  directed  the  attantton  of  Congrsas  to 
the  report  of  the  Sanata  Permanent  8ob-Oom- 
f*^^^  Xnveatlgatlona  on  recant  practtcea 
In  banking:  How.  therefore,  be  It 
^esolwrf.  That  tha  Arkansas  Bankers  As- 
•odaUon.  in  thla  Seventy  Sixth  Convention 

r2?_5"*™******'  "'«"  "»«»  requests  that  tha 
Wstortc  concet>t  of  the  dual  banking  system 
with  Ito  Inherent  public  tniat.  a«parata  and 
<U*tlnct  powara.  be  preaarred  without  dupU- 
MtlOT  and  orerregulaUon.  and  that  Senator 
JSS-h  *■<=?*»**»  »>•  commended  for  hU 
roretfght  and  perception  In  the  naeeaattr  to 
aaabat the ajdstlngtrends.  ""«— "»T  «» 

BaspactfuUy  Submitted, 

J-  C.  BASmRT. 

CTiabrman, 
BamBowuam, 
P.  L.  CorxLAifD. 

WXLUAM   H.   KmUMT, 

SLUa  K.  SnuoK, 
J.  B.  WaaDOTOTow, 
Th^  Xetotuikma  Committee  of  th«  at 
J^*»»»  BankerM  AMoeiutUm. 
Hw  ttWMaa.  AaK,  Mmg  i$.  IM* 


There  belnc  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RacotD, 
agfcdJows: 

UJf.  OvroBTDHxxT  nt  Vtanraii 
•nia  formal  request  by  tha  Saigon  Qovem- 
ment  for  United  Natlona  obsarrsra  at  the 
alactloD  of  a  constituent  assembly  in  Sap- 
tambar  provldea  the  (^portunlty  tat  effeettve 
T7jr.  InTolvamant  In  the  Vletnamaaa  crisis. 
Wa  hope  that  Secretary  General  Hunt,  who 
haa  bean  ao  alert  to  the  m«ma/^»g  tmpUea- 
tlona  for  tha  world  of  mlUtary  — ^NH^m  and 
Intaiv^ehaoB  In  South  Vietnam.  wUl  swlfUy 
y*^  President  Johnson  in  endorsing  Saigon's 
bid  for  tmparttal  superrtslon  at  tha  h«ii/.*i»» 
thlafaU.  ^^ 

Thaaasanibly  alactloD  U  an  sawintlsl  Initial 
atep  toward  eataWtsMng  damocmtie  rule  In 
South  Vlatnam.  and  the  UJ».  la  the  Ideal 
•gWMsy  to  supply  obsarven  to  help  guarantee 
fair  voting  la  a  war-ahattered  ooontry  with 
no  tradition  of  repreeauUUva  govamoiant. 
Tha  united  statea,  aa  we  have  often  noted  la 
much  too  deeply  committed  In  Vietnam  to  be 
OMirtdarad  detached  in  any  election  role  It 
might  be  aakad  to  aaerelaa. 

Tha  United  Nattona  operates  with  no  such 
handl«p.  Moreover,  the  precedent  sat  In 
Beptunber  would  be  helpful  In  assuring 
■ImUar  IntemaUonal  supervision  of  the  wldw 
elections  that  later  wlU  be  neoeeaary  when 
negotiation  of  a  Vietnam  peace  setUemant 
•nd  construction  of  an  interim  regime  baooma 

If  the  Soviet  Union  and  France  want  to 
hrtp  clear  the  way  for  an  eventual  termlna- 
ttonof  the  fighting  on  the  basis  of  democratic 
determination  by  the  Vietnamese  people 
thrtr  support  for  the  assignment  ofUJT. 
aia^raobaarvers  would  represent  a  practical 
road  toward  such  a  solution.  The  coat  of 
adequata  stqMrvlilon  wUl  be  substantial  for 
a  world  organisation  already  crippled  by  fund 
ahcrtagea;  but  It  is  infinif-<Tn,,  '  y^^ 
measured  against  the  potential  contribution 

toward  eatabllshlng  the  rxUe  of  Uw  In  the  dis- 
aster aone  that  la  Vtotaam. 
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Uboratortea  In  the  United  Statea,  they  would 
oamand  oorrecUve  leglalatUm."  said  Mn 
Dorothy  Oyee.  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Insu. 
tute.  In  an  Interview  iiare.  Hearings  on  bUi* 
to  regulate  theae  condmocs  <^>an  thU  we* 
before  the  Senate  Commaroe  Oommlttee. 

As  laboratory  animal  oonaultant  for  the 
Animal  Welfare  Institute,  whoae  head, 
quarters  are  In  New  York  aty,  Mrs.  Dye* 
travels  throughout  the  United  States,  ob> 
••rvlng  oondltlona  In  Uboratortee  of  'hoe- 
pltals,  schools,  Institutions  for  scientific  i*. 
search,  and  pharmaceutical  houses. 

Out  of  104  such  laboratories  visited  since 
19«3,  Mrs.  Dyoe  said  that  In  only  two  did  ah* 
find  evoy  animal  comfortably  housed  and 
apparently  given  proper  care  both  before  and 
after  surgery.  These  were  at  the  Jewish  Ros. 
pltal  In  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  at  Dartmouth 
OoUege,  Hanover,  N.H.,  where  In  her  Judt- 
mant  particularly  conscientious  vetertnarSi 
are  In  charge. 

She  pointed  out.  however,  that  without 
legaUy  authorised  Inspection  and  regulatton. 
no  Ubormtoriea  could  be  given  a  bUnket  sp. 
proval,  since  conditions  might  be  good  In  ou 
direction  and  bad  In  another 
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un.  oppoBTDNmr  n?  Vietnam 

Mr.  wmcow.  Mr.  President  on 
June  2.  South  Vietnam  made  a  formal 
request  for  United  Nations  observers  to 
oversee  the  elections  for  a  constituent 
auembly  In  September. 

This  request  la  a  welcome  one  It 
should  be  hailed  by  all  who  long  for  a 
solutliui  to  the  tn«io  situation  In  Vlet- 
SS?^.'^^ request.  If  granted,  win 
pre  the  Uhlted  Nations  an  opportunity 

!21«.^!!?****f  .'"'**^^  Involved  where  an 
«J«Uve  International  presmce  is  sorely 
needed. 

It  wfll  not  be  easy  to  gain  United 
NWtons  SMctloo  fto  this  pix)po8al.  -me 
FrejMent  has  given  his  stroncr  sunwrt 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  request  Am- 
OMsador  Ooldberv  shares  his  enthusiasm. 
We  hope  that  SeoreCarr  General  U  Tliant 
*  ^^^^  sreat  personal  influence  and 
Y^^pnMn  of  his  oOee  to  this  under- 
UkiDg.  Most  of  all  we  hope  that  France 
•nd  the  Soviet  Union  will  give  their  sup- 
port to  the  proposal  when  It  comes  before 
the  Security  Council.  Their  votes  are 
Important 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  i^ilch  appeared  In 

^  New  York  Times  on  June  3  be  InsCTted 
In  thsRnou). 


CONDITION  OP  ANIMALS  IN  EXPERI- 
MENTAL  LABORATORIES 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday.  May  27.  1966.  a  very  Instructive 
news  report  entitled  "Ffew  Animal 
Laboratories  Pass  Informal  Inspection" 
appeared  In  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor. 

The  article  gives  some  idea  of  the  con- 
ditions that  exist  in  many  research 
facilities  where  perpetual  caging,  inade- 
quate cages,  lack  of  postoperaUve  care, 
and  careless  handling  by  caretakers  are 
amrag  the  main  abuses  to  animals. 

■nie  Monroney  amendment  to  S  2322 
the  animal  protective  WU  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
woidd  restore  to  that  bill  the  provisions 
for  Inspection  of  care  and  housing  of  re- 
SMxch  animals  during  the  time  when 
they  are  not  undergoing  actual  experi- 
ments. 

The  arUde  I  have  dted  gives  good 
reMMis  for  the  passage  of  S.  2322  with 
the  Monroney  amendment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  OTdered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcors. 
as  follows: 

V*w  AWMAL   LaaoaaToms   Paaa   IifvoaMAL 
onnunoK—UmaaLATtn  Rxaamoa  H«lo 

dltton  of  anlmala  In  moat  of  tha  «q>enmental 


Asked  to  specify  some  bad  oondltlcot 
found  In  laboratories.  Mrs.  Dyce  dted: 

Perpetual  caging:  In  many  Uboratories. 
the  animals  are  literally  never  released  from 
the  cages.  Some  dogs  have  been  contlnu- 
ously  confined  for  as  long  as  seven  years  In 
such  Uboratories  the  anlmaU,  some  of  th«m 
In  serious  condition,  cannot  escape  the  water 
when  the  cages  are  hosed  out. 

Inadequate  cages:  Most  cages  are  far  too 
■mall.  In  one  laboratory  all  the  cages  are 
S0"x30"xa«".  Collies,  boxers,  and  oUiw 
iMga  dogs  cannot  He,  much  less  stand,  in  a 
normal  position.  Cages  for  cats  and  othir 
small  animals  are  small  and  overcrowded. 

Lack  of  postoperative  care:  It  is  the  rars 
laboratory,  Mrs.  Dyca  charges,  that  offcn 
adequata  treatment  after  sxirgery.  Often 
thay  are  left  completely  unattended. 

Carriesa  handling  by  caretakers.  In  soms 
laboratories  Inexperienced  caretakers  are  as- 
signed to  animal  care  resulting  often  In 
crude  treatment. 

DrroaKATiON  avAnjunjc 
Tha  Animal  Welfare  Institute  haa  bem 
combatting  these  conditions  by  educational 
means.  It  offers  free  of  charge,  to  any  inter- 
ested laboratory,  two  complete  reference 
manuals,  "Baalo  Care  air  Kxperlmantal  Anl- 
mala" and  "Comfortable  Quarters  for  Labo- 
ratory Animals."  A  film,  "Handling  Labora- 
tory Animals,"  la  distributed  at  cost. 

But.  Un.  Dyce  pointed  out.  educatloa 
alone  Is  not  enough.  Legislation  Is  the  only 
workable  aolutlon.  The  Animal  Welfare  In- 
stitute strongly  recommends  bins  S.  2333  snd 
S.  8060.  now  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Oommlttee.  Both  would  establish  humane 
staitdards  for  conditions  In  laboratories  •■ 
well  as  on  dealers'  premises. 

Por  legislation  regulating  experimentation 
Itaalf,  the  Instltue  recommends  the  Clark- 
davaland  bUla.  8.  1071  and  HJl.  6647.  now 
ptndlng  In  oongreaslonal  oommlttee. 


COMMUNICATINO  WITH  LATIN 
AMERICA:  PROGRESS  AND  PROB- 
LEIIB 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  Isst 
week,  I  reported  to  the  Senate  on  the 
effectiveness  of  our  information  program 
In  Latin  America  In  regard  to  books  and 
other  printed  materials. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  turn  to  sn 
equally  Important  aspect— perhaps  more 
Important — of  our  effort  to  communicate 
with  our  Latin  friends. 


@^GRESSK»rAL  RECX)RD  —  SENATE 


I  am  referring:  to  the  b  i  ladcast  media, 
radio,  and  television.  thiWugh  which  we 
attempt  to  reach  million^  of  people  who 
cannot  or  will  not  read  the  books  which 
are  produced  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  I 

Convulsive  social  and  pWtlcal  changes 
are  occurring  in  Latin  AUierica.  Many 
ingredients  have  figureqjln  this  reac- 
tion; one  Is  radio. 

This  change  Is  affedlfag  more  and 
more  facets  of  Latin  Amferican  culture 
and  society.  Ever  growmg  numbers  of 
people  are  not  only  being  Itouched  by  it 
but  are  participating  In  lli— wittingly  or 
otherwise.  A  tiny  devlda  helps  power 
this  ongoing  social  revolution.  As  ex- 
pressed to  the  VS.  infonriition  Agency's 
26th  semiannual  report'  to  Congress, 
a  "device  of  comparatively  recent  toven- 
tion  has  led  to  what  has  been  called  the 
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transistor  revolution  to  conimunlcations 
Cheap,  battery-powered  mnsistor  radios 
have  enabled  previously  iHDlated,  politi- 
cally naive  peoples  to  mak4  contact  with 
a  world  over  the  next  hiujor  beyond  the 
horizon  or  thousands  of^Ues  away.  As 
they  learn  of  this  other  world,  where  the 
living  is  better  and  men  h^ye  a  say  about 
their  destinies,  their  aspirations  soar 
and  their  ideas  and  attitudes  undergo  a 
change."  [' 

Meanwhile,  as  the  todistrialized  na- 
tions of  the  world  Jet  further  toto  the 
electronic  era,  Latto  Anwrlca  has  not 
lagged  far  behtod.  If  copflrmation  Is 
needed,  one  need  only  rcidr  to  the  sta- 
tistics on  the  growth  ol  {television  to 
Latto  America:  ' 

^•*'=  Tranemiten   Receivera 

'  "  4.131,000 
4,  782.  700 
6,  697.  490 
6,217,200 
8,821,200 
9.400.600 

lunlst  prop- 
koplng  world. 


1961. 

i9sa. 

1963. 
1964. 
1966. 
1966 


(projected) a| 

The  major  target  of  Cu_ 
agandists  today  is  the  dev 
and,  wlthto  the  developtoif world.  Latin 
America  receives  special  a  ijfcention. 

Cwnmunlst  shortwave  pffoadcasts  to 
Latto  America  total  over  1160  hours  per 

W66JC*  1 1 

In  addition  to  Spanish'  and  Portu- 
Buese.  these  broadcasts  are  delivered  to 
Bngllfih.  8  hours  a  wee^;  French,  3 
hours;  Creole.  12  hours;  arid  two  major 
todlan  dialects— Ouaranlli  3  V4  hours; 
•nd  Quecha,  7%  hours,  n  Communist 
"atelllte  languages  aoooikt  for  38^4 
weekly  broadcast  hours,      if 

Total  worldwide  broadcasting  Iv  Com- 
munist countries  tocreasediby  10  percent 
to  1965  over  1964.  but  twojoountries  ac- 
counted for  fully  half  thftt  tocrease— 
wid  one  of  the  two  wasi  Cuba  The 
^r  was  North  Korea.  Interestingly, 
worth  Korea  dlsconttouedllts  7  weekly 
hours  of  broadcasUng  to  English  to  Latto 
America  and  initiated,  to  i  Its  stead.  14 
sours  of  Spanish.  | 

The  U.S.  counterattack  I  against  this 
Communist  barrage  Is  the 
of  the  Voice  of  America, 
log  arm  of  the  U.S.  Infor. 

VOA  broadcasts  to  La, 
^»nish.  Portuguese,  and        

In  Spanish,  there  are  dQly  alrahows 


'nxn   6   to   9    am 


and 


I   to    llrSO    that  much  better. 


.  inslbillty 
broadcast- 
ion  Agency. 
America  to 
ih. 


pjn.,  plus  a  Monday-through-Frtday 
schedule  of  dally  half  houra  for  5:80 
to  6  pjn.  of  news,  for  a  total  of  62 
hours  per  week. 

Portuguese-language  broadcasts  total 
23  V^  hours  weekly,  consisting  of  a  daily 
airshow  from  5  to  8  p.m.  and.  Mondays 
through  Fridays,  a  half  hour— 4:30  to 
5  pjn.— of  news. 

Twenty-four  and  a  half  hours  of 
VOA's  weekly  total  of  worldwide  English 
broadcasts  may  be  heard  to  Latto  Amer- 
ica. Additionally.  7  hours  we^cly  are 
dh-ected  spedflcally  to  Latto  America. 
This  is  the  program  "Report  to  Latto 
America."  comprised  of  news  back- 
grounders, commentaries,  toterviews. 
and  t<9lcal  features.  The  program  Is 
aired  every  evening  from  6  to  6:30  p.ii» 
and  repeated  irom  9  to  0:30  pjn. 

News  accounts  for  26  percent  of  the 
Spanish  and  27  percent  of  the  Portu- 
guese programing  of  the  Voice  of 
America.  Thirty  percent  of  the  Spanish 
and  25  percent  of  i^e  Portuguese  Is  de- 
voted to  news  analysis.  Commentaries 
and  features,  plus  other  features  center- 
ing on  self-help  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  make  up  the  rematoder. 

Of  the  approximately  38  million  radio 
receivers  to  Latto  America.  18  to  20  mil- 
lion are  capable  of  receiving  shortwave 
broadcasts.  Including  an  estimated 
530.000  to  Cuba.  VOA's  dally  listeners 
number  about  4,200.000. 

For  special  events,  however,  such  as 
the  coverage  of  Gemini  flights,  the  VOA 
can  count  cm  great  numbers  of  local 
Latto  American  radio  stations  picking 
up  the  VOA  broadcasts  and  relaying 
them  to  listeners  via  medium-wave.  In 
the  specific  case  of  the  Gemini  VI  and 
Vn  launchlngs.  633  Latto  American  sta- 
tions relayed  the  VOA  coverage.  A  care- 
ful estimate  of  the  audience  for  the 
Gemini  IV  coverage — which  was  relayed 
by  522  stations — todicated  over  67  mil- 
lion listeners  in  Latto  America. 

Aside  from  special  events.  VOA  and 
USIS  programs  are  being  relayed  by  or 
placed  on  1,485  Latto  American  ladlo 
stations  for  a  total  of  11.192  transmitter 
hours  per  week.  Taped  package  pro- 
grams of  VOA,  placed  on  local  stations, 
account  for  9.315  of  these  hours;  place- 
ment of  USIS  locally  produced  shows, 
1.048;  and  relays  of  OVA  programs.  834. 
VOA's  newscasts  are  used,  to  Spanish, 
by  162  radio  stations  to  19  countries, 
and.  to  Portuguese,  by  over  60  to  Bnudl. 
As  the  number  of  coimtries — and  the 
number  of  transmitters  to  those  coun- 
tries—engaged to  totemational  dibrt- 
wave  radio  broadcasting  keep  tocreaslng. 
signals  come  closer  together  on  the  bands 
of  receivers.  What  it  boils  down  to  Is 
simidy  that  the  stronger  sigjials  are 
those  which  get  through.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  listener  will  prefer  the 
stronger,  clearer  dgnal,  received  more 
audibly  and  with  less  toterference. 

VOA  Is  doing  wen  to  this  constant 
Jockeying  for  position.  Nearly  half  of 
the  total  potential  television  audience  of 
39  mllUon  to  Latto  America  listens  to 
VOA  broadcasts. 

That  is  not  to  say.  however,  that  we 
should  relax.  If  an  audience  of  16.5 
million  la  good,  then  20  or  30  mllUon  is 
that  much  better.         --  •    '.g.--*. 


Radio  has  effected  to  Latto  America. 
as  elsewhere  In  the  developing  worid, 
what  Leonard  BCarics.  Director  of  the 
USIA.  has  referred  to  as  a  sort  of  "to- 
stant  literacy."  For  a  long  time,  motion 
pictures  have  filled  a  similar  void  to  the 
area,  combining  sight  and  sound,  while 
dispensing  with  the  necessity  for  the  au- 
dience to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  Tde- 
vlsion.  however,  does  all  of  this  and 
more.  It  bypasses  literacy,  on  the  one 
hand,  while,  on  the  other.  It  has  been 
used  to  Mexico  and  other  countries  as  an 
Instrumrait  for  teaching  literacy.  In 
closed-cireult  arrangements.  It  helps 
overcome  such  inadequacies  as  lack  of 
tratoed  Instructors  to  universities.  Prom 
the  political  viewpoint,  It  brings  the  na- 
tion and  the  world  into  the  homes  of 
people.  To  radio.  It  adds  the  element  of 
the  visible.  To  the  motion  picture,  as 
traditionally  known  to  moviehouses.  It 
adds  the  element  of  Immediacy. 

Much  as  television  has  already  revolu- 
tionized communication  to  Latto  Ameri- 
ca^-and  between  ourselves  and  Latto 
America — we  are  merely  on  the  thresh- 
old of  its  full  potential.  What  the  fu- 
ture holds,  as  orbiting  communication 
satellites  are  sent  ak>ft  to  greater  num- 
bers, with  stepped-up  capablUtlas,  and 
for  longer  periods  of  time,  w«  can  only 
guess. 

During  1965,  23  countries  with  t^vl- 
slon  to  Latto  America  devoted  7,000 
hours  of  their  telecasting  tlma  to  USIA 
materials.  ^ 

None  of  the  USiA's  posts  to  these 
countries  paid  anything  for  this  massive 
block  of  air  time,  which,  if  purchased, 
would  have  cost— by  conservative  esti- 
mates—^2,350.000. 

Programing  for  Latto  America  by  the 
USIA  draws  on  some  of  the  material  pro- 
duced for  worldwide  use,  such  as  "Report 
From  America,"  "Science  Reports,"  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  "In  Search  of  Peace"— on 
Pope  Paul's  visit  to  the  United  States, 
and  "Walk  to  Space." 

There  Is,  additionally,  areawlde  TV 
programing  specifically  directed  at  Latto 
America: 

News:  Feature  clips  which  are  distrib- 
uted to  posts  not  receiving  XJ3.  commer- 
cial news  service. 

Documentaries:  Such  as  Alliance  for 
Progress  q)eeials  and  OAS  q^edals. 

News  to  depth:  Special  ev«its  cover- 
age and  Qjedal  conferences,  and  a  pilot 
series,  called  "Stsnisphen  Perspective." 
Series:  "Paiiorama  Panamalcano  "  a 
IS-mtoute  we^Oy  videotape  program  Is 
a  major  regular  vehicle  for  conttoued 
coverage  of  Alliance  for  Progress  events 
throughout  Hm  hemisphere.  It  is  car- 
ried on  121  television  stations  to  101 
cities  of  20  Latto  American  countries, 

Nuestro  Barrkv— "Our  Neighbor- 
hood"—4s  a  26-epl8ode.  conttnutog  sericB 
of  SO-mtoute  draa4tfe  proiramadevoted 
(thUiiely  to  the  Affiance  for  progt«M.  de- 
signed f6r  shbwtog  to  -ending  peak-Us- 
te»int  peiidds  and  ustog  top  Latto  Amer- 
ican talent.  It  Is  beii«  telecast  at  prime 
time  to  24  Latto  American  cWes  on  top^ 
rated  TV  stations.  Some  cities  plan 
dally  reruns. 

OountzT  programing:  Eight  U8IB 
posts  produce  21  oonttoulng  trievlston 
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vngntu,  v^iUe  18  prodooe  apedalc  and 
•^k  ftnd  UM  matettal  provkM  br 
USZA'g  Motion  Pktuiv  and  TdeYUon 

Spndal  ou^mt:  Aaooc  fecial  outiwft 
tterwhaw  b|wi  tdertaton  kzMtment  of 
the  Trtoonttnental  Oonfemioe  In  Cuba, 
tne  Vletoam  peace  offeofliv«,  and  the 
Cuban  exodua. 

In  aununary.  Mr.  Prealdant.  thla  la  a 
•pod  record  of  performance  that  deserves 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  Senate. 
That  U  not  to  say  that  mon  cannot  be 
dmie.  but  the  Voice  of  America  and  the 
USIS  are  doing  a  good  job  now,  and  I  am 
PleMed  to  commend  their  performance 
to  my  ccdleaguee. 


cxsncXjUbiqn  of  MORNIHO 

BU8IMXBS 
The  ACTHfO  PRBSmBNT  pre  tem- 
von.    la  there  further  momtaig  busl- 
»■■?    If  not,  morning  bulness  la  con- 


BANK  HOUJDW}  COMPANT  AMEND- 
MENTS CM*  1966 

Mr.  MAN8PIEU).  I  ask  unanlmoas 
eonsmt  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
oonsldeimllon  of  HJl.  7S71.  ^ 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
PW.    Hie  cterk  wffl  report  the  bin  by 

Tlie  LwMLAiiTj  Clbuc.  a  bm  (HJl. 
7371)  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding  Oom- 
PMiy  Act  of  1956.  ^^ 

The  ACT^VO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  S^ate  wUl 
proceed  to  its  eonaideratlan. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  1 
•W«e«t  thembaence  of  a  quorum. 

•nje  ACTINO  PRBEODENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Tbe  derk  will  caQ  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 
tne  rou. 

Mr.  ROTERT80N.    Mr.  President.  I 

•A  unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  jatn  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDn^  OFFK^ER  (Mr 
TALMABog  in  the  chair).  Without  oWeo- 
Uon.  tt  is  so  ordered. 

*,^-.?°™®™0K-     ^-   Preeldant. 
HJl.  7371,  the  Bank  Holding  Company 

Act  ^aeodmenU  of  1966.  as  amended  by 
£!  JS*?*^  *^  Currency  Committee, 
ooDrtltutes  a  major  atep  fturward  In  the 
regulation  of  banks  and  banking,  it 
dmoostratas  clearly  that  the  Congress  Is 
fully  aware  of  the  medal  needs  and  prob- 
lems In  the  Add  of  banktog.  in«iivH«» 
both  the  oonpetlttve  prohkns  and  the 
prohtema  rdating  to  publle  eonvenlenoe 
and  necessity,  and  can  and  wUl  pasa  ap- 
^Prtate  spedal  legislation  to  handle 
these  special  pnUans. 
tJ^  ^^  Holding  Company  Act  of 

HNrtoa  ^  part  of  niy  pvadeesMor.  Cteter 

STu^  ^•^'•^  ^  •««*  «»  *>»• 
part  of  iha  Bwklag  and  CuTTMicy  Com- 

niUae  after  X  became  a  mamher  of  that 
Oommlttee.  It  was  iBtandsd  to  anDly  tn 
the  fWd  of  banking  aSltank^SSiv 
«mpanleathe  »menl  puzpoaea  d  the 
anatnm  laws— to  promote  cooipetltlan 
and  to  pravant  monopoly— and  the  len- 
•ral  purpoaes  of  the  '"^ig  fffsagsU  Act 


o<  ins— to  prerent  unduly  doae  eonneo* 
tk»s  between  bnoking  and  other  bqal- 
nesses.  For  the  first  ttme.  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1966  imposed 
effective  and  meaningful  reetilctlons  on 
the  forming  of  new  bank  holding  com- 
panies, the  acquisition  of  banks  by  bank 
holding  companies  and  the  conduct  of 
business  within  bank  holding  <v>mpiTiy 
systems,  niese  controls  have  proved 
ceneraUy  effective  and  aatiatactoiy. 

However,  like  all  major  statutee,  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  was 
the  product  of  eomporomise.  and.  like  all 
such  statutesi  experience  under  it  dem- 
oostoated  the  need  for  amendments  of 
one  kind  or  another.  We  knew  at  the 
time  we  passed  the  1966  act  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  revise  the  act  as 
the  result  of  experience  under  it.  and  we, 
therefore,  required  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  report  to  us  at  the  end  of  2 
years  and  annually  thereafto:  with  rec- 
ommendations for  amendments.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  done  so,  and 
HJl.  7371.  as  reported,  embodies  many  of 
those  amendments. 

HJl.  7371  contains  two  majOT  ele- 
ments. In  the  first  place,  it  would 
terminate  two  major  open-end  exemp- 
tions which,  unless  closed,  could  make 
the  act  virtually  meaningless.  These 
are  the  exemptions  for  long-term  trusts 
and  reUgious,  charitable,  and  educational 
Institutions,  and  the  exemption  for  reg- 
istered Investment  companies  and  their 
aflUiates.  In  the  second  place.  HJl.  7371 
would  make  a  substantial  number  of 
amendments  to  the  regulatory  and  ad- 
ministrative provisions  iQ>pllcabIe  to  reg- 
istered bank  holding  companies  subject 
to  the  act. 

All  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill— both 
the  elimlnaticm  of  loopholes  and  the 
changes  in  regulatory  and  adminlstnttve 
provisions— are  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  which  originally  rec- 
ommended most  of  them,  although  the 
bill  does  not  include  all  of  the  reoom- 
mendatimis  made  by  the  Board  over  the 
past  10  years. 


Jvm  6,  1966     I     June  8,  19&€ 


BBTOST  or  TRB  nu. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currmcy 
Committee  held  extensive  hearings  in 
1964  and  1965  on  bUls  directed  particu- 
larly at  dosing  the  two  major  loopholes 
in  the  act— HJl.  7371  which  would  have 
repealed  the  exemption  for  long-term 
trusts  and  religious,  charitable  and  edu- 
cational institutions,  of  which  the  Al- 
fred I.  du  Pont  Ttust  Fund,  which  owns 
SO  banks,  a  paper  company,  and  a  rail- 
road in  Ilorida,  la  the  principal  example 
at  the  present  tima— and  HR.  7372, 
which  would  have  repealed  the  exonp- 
ti<m  for  registered  investment  companies 
and  their  aimiatee.  of  which  the  Finan- 
cial General  Corp..  which  contrtds  26 
banks  and  a  nunU>er  of  insurance  com- 
panies and  other  fiw»>u»«fti  and  industrial 
interests,  is  the  principal  example  at  the 
preaent  time.  These  bills  were  r«>orted 
in  1966.  ^^ 

The  House  took  up  HJl.  7371  and 
added  the  provisions  of  HJl.  7372.  and 
also  a  proviaion  *Hf»Hfii^ting  the  present 
exemption  for  one-bank  hfty^iwy  oom- 
panles  ooarporatiops  controlling  only  a 
single  bank.    However,  the  Houae  did 


not  consider  the  Federal  Reso-re  Board 
amendments  to  the  regulatory  and  ad- 
ministrative provisions  aivlittbk  to  reg- 
istered bank  holding  companies  subject 
to  the  act. 

When  HJl.  7371  came  to  the  ««»n^t^ 
Banking  and  Currency  C!ommittee.  the 
ooauBlttee  considered  that  bill,  along 
with  two  other  bills  pending  before  the 
committee— S.  2353  ccxitainlng  the  cur> 
rent  recommendations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  which  I  had  introduced 
at  their  request  on  August  3,  1965,  and 
S.  2418,  introduced  by  Senator  Mosss 
and  other  Senators  on  August  16,  1965. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  asked  to 
find  out  what  banks  and  what  bank 
holding  companies  would  be  affected  by 
the  bill,  particularly  the  provision  ter- 
minating the  exemption  for  one-bank 
holding  companies.     This  information 
was  issued  in  a  committee  print  which 
is  included  as  a  part  of  the  hearings  on 
the  bill— pcurt  1,  page  312.    Extensive 
hearings  were  held  by  the  committee  on 
8  days  in  March  of  1966  and  again  on  3 
days  during  May.    After  consideration 
of  the  testimony  at  the  hearings,  a  ctxn- 
mittee  print  bill  was  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed on  May  10, 1966,  to  the  memben 
of  the  committee  for  their  considera- 
tion at  an  executive  session.    This  com- 
mittee print  bill,  with  two  amendments, 
was  reported  by  the  committee  to  the 
Senate  on  May  19, 1966. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  provision  which 
the  Senator  has  Just  mentioned  affects 
at  this  time  and  m^lies  at  this  time  to 
only  one  testamentary  trust,  and  that  Is 
the  estate  of  Alfred  I.  du  Pont.  Is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senatcv. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  As  pointed  out, 
we  have  not  covered  those  trusts  that 
would  end  within  25  years,  or  not  later 
than  21  yean  and  10  months  after  the 
death  of  individusds  living  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  trust.  It  never  has  af- 
fected those.  It  relates  only  to  the  in- 
definite long-term  trusts.  In  the  future 
more  of  them  could  be  organized.  The 
bill  iMTPlles  also  to  corporations  that  we 
thought  would  be  omtrdled  effectively 
by  the  Investment  C(»npany  Act  of  1940, 
so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  ap-  n 
ply  the  Bank  Hdding  Company  Act  to 
Financial  General  Orap.  But  it  is  true 
that  the  only  testamentary  trust  which 
will  be  affected  at  this  time  is  the  Du 
Pont  trust  fund,  but  there  are  many  that 
could  be  80  affected  in  the  future.  And 
the  UU  applies  to  other  charitable  in- 
stitutions Uke  the  MoCt  Foundation  in 
HHnols  and  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yMd. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  nndentand  the 
Senator  oorraetly.  this  bill.  Insofar  u 
its  application  to  testamentary  trusts  k 
conooned.  refers  to  only  one  testamenp 
tary  trust,  and  that  te  that  of  Alfred  L  dtt 
Pont,  and  insofar  aa  its  apidleatlon  to 
investment  tmsts  la  eoneerned.  refen 
only  to  FInapdal  General  Corp.  Is  that 


Mr.  ROBERTSON,  ifiat  is  comet; 
but  the  Fsderal  Reeemj  Board  and  an 
the  banking  agendea  aKf  that  before 
we  get  many  more  lDd(Ktod  we  ought 
to  close  these  loopholes.  iThey  also  say 
we  need  changes  in  the  iteulatory  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  and  they  are  twrJndgd 
in  the  bill  before  us.      1] 

Let  me  point  out  thai  jthe  bill  as  we 
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has  beea 

bills  that 

ittee.   We 

more  time. 


of  cor- 

bank  and  a 

only  one 

led  he  did 

.  that  far. 

'or  going  that 


are  taking  it  up  in  the 
changed  substantially  t 
were  ccmsidered  by  the 
gave  Financial  General 
We  gave  Du  Pont  more  ^ine. 

We  eliminated  one  pnovision  which 
would  have  affected  1 
porations  owning  only 
number  of  labor  rnilttis  . 
bank.    The  Comptroller 
not  see  any  necessity  for 
We  do  not  see  any  need 
far. 

Banks  which  were  hdd  iingly,  and  not 
in  combination  were  not|  found  to  be 
restraining  trade.  Then  I  operated  Just 
as  other  small  banks  did. 

The  bill  does  not  indide  everything 
that  the  House  had  befo:     " 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield?  1 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,    lyild. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  I  ^ovlsions  elim- 
inated from  the  original  ^  were,  how- 
ever, provisions  reocxmt^ded  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.   I«  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Ifeat  is  correct. 
The  Board  wanted  me  to  ttM:k  those  pro- 
visions onto  the  bill  in  1(16,  when  I  in- 
troduced the  bUL  There!  were  two  rea- 
sons why  I  dropped  those  brovislons  with 
respect  to  the  1965  bill.  The  first  reason 
was  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary.  The 
second  reason  was  that  we|  eould  not  have 
gotten  the  bill  through  if  mose  provisions 
were  induded.  I  think  theae  were  good 
and  suffldent  reasons  for  jbaking  that  ac- 
tion from  a  practical  stai^^polnt. 

In  1956,  the  Federal  ReS«rve  Board  did 
not  want  any  bank  to  l>e  cbnnected  with 
any  commerelal  entennrisa  That  was  a 
Kood  theory,  but  we  coiUd  not  find  any 
supporting  groimd  for  i 
said  that  was  good  in 
necessarily  in  practice. 

Nobody  can  discount 
of  my  predecessor,   __ 
served  in  Congress  longi 
In  the  history  of  VL_ 

House  and  then  in  the  _ 

chairman  of  the  Approi^ations  Caiaa'^ 
mittee.  He  was  Presiden|t|  pro  tempore. 
He  was  the  ranking  memb4t>of  the  Bank- 
ing and  CTurrency  Committee.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  FedmUl  Reserve  Act, 
and  he  tried  for  18  yean,  and  did  all  he 
could,  to  get  a  bank  holding  c(nnpany 
bill  through,  and  he  never  i^t  it  through. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bimxd  aaked  me 
to  undertake  that  task, 
was  relatively  new  in  the 
not  fully  realiae  what  I  w«b  soma  up 
ssainst.   I  agreed  to  undertake  the  task. 
I  soon  learned  what  I  was  lip  against. 

I  learned  that  if  I  were  to  get  anything 
through,  I  would  have 
from  a  realistic  standpoln  t 


theory.    We 
ory,  Init  not 

ij  contributions 
Glass.     He 
jthanany  man 
first  in  the 
ite.    He 


It  that  time  I 
Senate.  I  did 
^ras  going  up 


the  theory  that  a  conx>nt  lim  which  had 


25  percent  or  more  contijc^ 
bank  was  to  be  bound  by 


of  any  one 
ibe  provi8i<ms 


approach  it 
and  abandon 


of  the  bill,  and  that  we  ahould  make 
concessions  to  wf1)rting  conditiona. 

Tbea  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  came 
along  with  a  new  proposal,  and  the  House 
passed  it.  The  House  had  two  bOla  be- 
fore it.  One  related  solely  to  Du  Pont. 
One  related  solely  to  Financial  General 
Corp. 

A  Member  of  the  House  offered  an 
amendmoit  on  the  floor.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  expected  the  amendment  to 
be  adopted  or  whether  he  expected  the 
ad<vtion  of  the  amendment  to  kUl  the 
whole  proposal.  But  whatever  he  ex- 
pected, it  was  adopted  without  any  testi- 
mony and  without  any  hearings.  We 
got  an  extreme  bill  that  we  never  had 
been  able  to  get  before  from  the  House. 

It  then  became  my  req>onsIbility  to 
recognize  that  we  should  dose  loopholes, 
but  if  we  wanted  to  close  loopholes,  we 
had  better  be  fair  to  those  who  ahtiady 
had  exemptions  and  we  had  better  be 
practical  enough  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currmcy  and 
various  authorities,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Bankera  Assodation,  for  example, 
which  reooDunended  that  we  continue 
the  exemption  for  ccnixnratlons  vrtiich 
had  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
stock  of  just  one  bank.  They  an  said 
tiiere  was  no  need  to  remove  this  ex- 
emption, and  that  it  would  in  fact  be 
harmful  to  competition  to  remove  it. 

I  quote  from  the  testimony  of  a  good 
friend,  the  very  able  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  irtio  had  recom- 
mended elimination  of  the  one-bank  ex- 
emption. This  is  what  he  said  before 
our  committee: 

If  you  ask  whether  the  Board  can  dte 
speclfle  examples  of  such  abxises  among  the 
htindrads  ct  one-bank  holding  companlM  In 
ezlatenca  today,  the  answer  to  clearly  "No." 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  had  sent 
questionnaires  to  500  or  600  such  com- 
panies. Not  one  abuse  was  cited  In  any 
of  th«n.  They  said  that  in  theory  it  is 
a  bad  situation. 

1  said,  "That  is  all  right  in  theory,  but 
in  practice  you  cannot  prove  that  it  has 
been  bad  for  the  banking  industry." 

From  my  experience  with  the  legisla- 
tion, following  the  efforts  of  my  able  and 
distinguished  predecessor,  who  had  pro- 
l>osed  such  legislation  for  18  yean.  I 
knew  that  I  had  to  abandon  my  attempt 
to  get  such  legislation  through  the  Sen- 
ate in  1955.  I  knew  full  well  what  I  was 
up  against  when  I  tried  to  write  some- 
thing that  I  thought  the  Senate  might 
accept. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  was  liberal 
enough.  I  tried  to  be  fair.  I  certainly 
was  more  liberal  than  was  the  House. 
In  any  event.  I  knew  that  if  I  went  along 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  to 
the  one-bank  proposition,  wa  woold 
never  get  anywhere.  ''^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Preddent,  will 
the  Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  H(3LLAND.  Am  I  correct  In  my 
understanding  that  ndthei;  the  present 
law  nor  the  ^uropooed  law  affect  the  right 
ot  an  individual,  aa  distinguished  from 
a  e<xnpany,  to  collect  the^ontrd.  by  an 
ownership  of  25  percent  or  more,  of  as 
many  banks  as  he  is  able  to  control,  with 


his  own  initiative,  with  hia  own  abtMy, 
and  wtth  hia  own  nsourees.  without 
penaUaing  him  tn  any  way  or  bringing 
talttF  oBdfer  ttta  Boldtng  Ooomany  Act? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Tliat  la  correct. 
Hie  bill  does  not  affect  an  mdtviduaL 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  understanding  la 
that  the  individual  can  omiblne  aa  many 
ownerahlpa  of  aa  many  hanka  aaiia  aasa 

fit.  .'j'r^       ,p. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  am  advlaed  by 

my  aid  that  that  provision  haa  not  been 
changed.  An  individual  could  do  ao. 
Ihat  is  correct 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ai^redato  the 
frankness  of  the  diaMngiriahed  Sena- 
tor.   Thai  la  my  understanding,  also. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOI4*AND.  However,  my  under- 
standing la  also  that  under  the  p«»>"«ng 
tdll  a  distinct  hancBcap  la  placed  upon 
a  testamentary  trust.  In  the  event  the 
owner  of  several  banks  or  one  who  con- 
trols several  banks  and  other  buaineaaea, 
as  well,  should  be  so  unfortunate  aa  to 
pass  away  and  should  leave  a  will  con- 
taining a  testamentary  trust  that  is  nuire 
than  temporary,  and  does  give  to  some 
charitable  organiation  an  interest  that 
wffl  be  perpetual. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  true.  If 
the  period  of  time  is  not  more  than  25 
yean  or  not  more  than  the  period  per- 
mitted by  the  rule  against  perpetuities, 
the  law  does  not  apply.  But  if  it  is  a 
permanent  teatamentai^  trust,  the  UIl 
aivlles. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  as  to  a  perpetual  trust,  the 
limitation  is  25  yean,  and  as  to  a  non- 
perpetual  trust,  the  limitation  is  the  life 
or  lives  of  persons  in  bdng.  plus  21  yean 
and  10  months? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  have  the  rule 
against  perpetidty.  If  it  is  not  perma- 
nent, if  it  does  not  go  beyond  25  yean  or 
beyond  the  period  permitted  by  the  rule 
agahist  perpetultiee,  the  law  does  not 
apply.  If  the  trust  wffl  last  longer  than 
that — if  it  is  permanent,  the  law  aiqjllea. 
The  Senator  is  correct  in  saying  tba.t  at 
the  present  time  we  are  dealing  with 
only  one  permanent  trust  ttoit  would  be 
affected. 

However,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  la 
ot  the  opinkm  that  this  situation  invites 
other  iiermanent  trusts  to  go  Into  the 
banking  business  and  to  combine  it  with 
other  businesses.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  believes  that  this  situation  pre- 
sents a  loophole,  an  exception  that 
should  be  changed,  and  that  an  invest- 
ment company  that  is  regulated  should 
not  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  bankli« 
business  and  buy  banks  aU  over  the  coun- 
try, anywhere  it  wiahea.  Doaens  of  in- 
teataent  companies  could  do  It.  bat  tta^ 
Jiavenot. 

However,  because  Flnandal  General 
had  laaued  a  mortgage  irtdch  X  under- 
stood used  OS  collateral  the  stodc  of  all 
tbe  oorporatlons  it  owned,  tt  could  not 
9bi  idiis  stock  off,  because  it  was  subjeet 
to  that  mortgage,  and  tbe  mortgage  ran 
for  12  yean.  So  we  allowed  tbeB  12 
yean  in  which  to  sptai  off  the  stock  of 
these  nonbanking  cotporatlona.  But 
then  they  bad  to^get  rtl  of  tt 

I  thought  the  provision  in  the  Hooae 
bin  of  allowing  Du  Pont  only  2  yean  was 
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enttivly  too  hftnta.  On  my  own  initla- 
ttve.  I  decided  It  wu  too  haiBh.  Xr«oom- 
mended  5  yean  in  the  elear.  If  they  want 
to  take  that  lone  i*  abaolute  legtalattva 
right. 

Mr.  BOIXiAMD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
me  Senator  was  more  generous  In  his 
Pw>vls*an  of  5  years  overaU  than  would 
have  been  the  ease  under  the  present  law 
of  2  years  plus  3  years.  1  at  a  time.  In  the 
Judgment  and  In  the  grace  of  the  Federal 
Reaerre  Board. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  Is  true. 
That  provision  was  In  the  House  bill 
when  it  came  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HCXJLAND.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Virginia  was 
more  generous,  though  not  by  any  great 
degree,  in  providing  the  5  years  as  time 
certain,  rather  than  providing  5  years  as 
time  uncertain  and  3  years  In  the  Judg- 
ment and  through  the  grace  of  the  PM- 
eral  Reserve  Board.  1  year  at  a  time,  as 
was  provided  by  the  House  WU. 

However,  my  question  is:  Why  did 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  see  fit  to  give 
to  the  Du  Pont  Estate  less  time  than  is 
given  to  other  testamentary  trusts  which 
are  not  trusts  in  perpetuity.  In  that  those 
trusts  are  allowed  to  run  through  the  life 
or  Uves  of  persons  in  being,  plus  21  years, 
plus  10  months,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
the  Du  Pont  Estate  the  time  is  fixed  at  2S 
years  and  no  morot 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Again,  It  was  a 
question  of  fact.  One  is  permanent  and 
one  is  not.  One  will  end  automatically 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  It  wiU  end 
automatically,  they  are  not  likely  to  go 
Into  this  program  in  a  Mg  way.  We  do 
not  have  any  evidence  of  a  tonporary 
trust  going  Into  millions  of  dollars  of 
banks  and  millions  of  dollars  of  other 
property  and  commingling  the  manage- 
ment. 

Therefore,  we  were  faced  with  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  FMmU  Reserve 
Board  that  the  Du  Pont  Estate  be  given  2 
y^rs.  We  were  faced  with  a  bill  passed 
by  the  House  which  gave  the  Du  Pont 
EBtote2yeari. 

Iwas  very  friendly  with  Du  Pont.  Mrs. 
Alftedl.  du  Pont  Is  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful women  I  have  known,  and  one  of 
the  most  charltoble.  She  has  sponsored 
many  charlUes  In  Virginia,  and  we  are 
appreciative  of  aU  that  she  has  done. 

I  said  thai  I  oould  not  help  what  the 
theory  of  others  was.  I  said  that  on  my 
^wn  initiative  I  would  say  It  was  too  dif- 
ficult, and  that  I  would  recommend  that 
^aUowup  toSyears.  Tliat  la  why  we 
did  not  provide  25  years. 

One  trust  Is  permanent  and  the  other 
trust  Is  not.  We  are  ttylng  to  — «»kh^ 
the  rule  that  permanmt  trusts  and  eor- 
PM»tions  ttiat  started  out  as  Invcatment 
fiOKKP^nm  and  are  reculated  by  the  SBC 
should  not  be  exempt.  There  are  many 
of  them.  We  are  going  to  say  In  the  fu- 
ture, so  far  as  we  can.  that  the  baidc 
bolding  eonpany  tarineM  should  be  fully 
«««iiteted  aiMl  siUMU  he  separated  from 
ether  oommerBlat«iteit>rkee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  tbaak  the  Senator 

Mr.  LAUdCHE.  Ml-.  Pt«Ident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield,  to  allow 
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me  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUBCHE.    Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  explain  why  he  thinks  there  is 
an  inequity  in  the  treatment  of  the  two 
different  classes  about  which  he  has  been 
questioning  the  Seiuitor  from  Virginia? 
Mr.   HOIliAND.    Does   the   Senator 
mean  that  there  are  two  different  teeta- 
mentary  trusts? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  Is  correct.  I 
mean  that  there  is  one  time  rule  appli- 
cable to  the  Du  Fonts  and  another  rule 
apidlcable  to  others. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  answer  that  question.  In  the 
case  of  the  estate  of  Alfred  I.  du  Pont, 
deceased,  because  there  is  a  perpetual 
trust  to  a  hospital  or  a  home  for  crippled 
children  in  Delaware,  the  limitation 
aiH^lled  there  is  25  years,  and  from  this 
date  only  5  years  in  which  to  wind  up  the 
trust.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of 
numerous  other  testamentary  trusts  in 
which  there  is  not  any  perpetual  trust, 
but  simply  a  trust  that  comes  under  the 
rule  against  perpetuities;  namely  that 
they  are  given  time  to  nm  during  the  life 
or  lives  of  persons  in  being  plus  21  years 
and  plus  10  months,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  very  obvious  that  there  Is  very  real 
discrimination  used  in  this  regard  against 
the  estate  of  Alfred  I.  du  Pont. 

With  regard  to  the  length  of  time 
•llowed  to  all  other  testamentary  trusts 
except  perpetual  trusts — and  our  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, has  stated  that  there  is  only  one 
trust  which  comes  under  that  definition 
at  this  time  that  would  be  affected  by  the 
bill— It  seems  very  clear  to  me  that  there 
is  flagrant  discrimination  between  the 
trust  involving  the  estate  of  Alfred  I. 
du  Pont  and  a  vast  number  of  testa- 
mentary trusts  which  follow  the  rule 
against  perpetuities  amongst  and  be- 
tween them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  distinction  is 
that  the  discrimination  Is  against  the 
Du  Pont  Estate? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  have  to  admit  that 
my  statement  of  fact  is  completely 
correct 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  challenge 
the  statement  at  all. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  witness  for  the 
American  Bankers  Association  made 
that  point  very  strongly  in  stating  that 
he  saw  no  Justification  at  all  for  making 
this  discrimination  between  other  testa- 
mentary truste  in  general— which  would 
cover  numy  testamentary  trusts — and, 
at  thic  time,  this  one  testamentary  trust 
whidi  does  run  in  perpetuity  because  it 
sets  up  a  children's  hospital  and  endows 
it  with  all  the  estate  that  would  be  l^t 
after  the  death  of  the  named  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  is  a  fair  statement.  The 
American  Bankers  Association  did  en- 
dorse the  bill,  but  they  recommended  an 
exemption  during  life  estates.  However. 
I  think  they  would  have  no  objection  at 
all  if  the  Du  Pont  trust  had  been  granted 
13  years  like.  Financial  OenNraL  as  I 


bellete  one  wttDeas  Indicated.    I  should 
like  to  read  from  this  letter  of  May  17: 

THS  AlOBtCAIt  BAXxau  AaSOCIATtOIt. 

WmsKington.  D.C.,  Mag  17.  iSS«. 

Hod.  A.  Wiun  RoBcnwaf , 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Okas  Skwatob  Robbtson:  The  AmerlctLa 
Bankers  AssocUtloQ  hae  examined  the  May 
10, 1966.  oommittee  print  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  ot 
IMS  and  la  In  aisoord  with  ita  more  impor- 
tant provUlona.  Tbe  Aaaoclatlon  U  particu- 
larly plaasad  that  the  two-bank  definition  ot 
bank  holding  company  la  retained. 

However,  the  Aesoclatlon  reafflrma  the  po- 
sition taken  In  Its  Initial  sUtement  that  an 
exemption  from  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Aot  should  be  allowed  tor  trusts  for  tbe 
life  Interest  of  individual  beneflclartea  Uvlng 
when  tbe  truat  becomes  effective  whether 
the  truat  la  perpetual  tn  form  m  whethir 
the  trust  expires  after  a  given  term  of  yean 
or  at  a  time  related  to  the  death  of  the  bene- 
flclarlea.  The  Association  also  continues  to 
recommend  that  Kdge  Act  and  agreement 
corporations  be  excluded  from  the  definition 
of  "company"  in  Section  a(b)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  takes 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  your  com- 
mittee on  the  fine  manner  In  which  it  hu 
handled  this  difficult  and  complicated  legis- 
lative problem. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Lkwxlltn  A.  JXhuinos, 
Chairman,  federal  LegUlatioe  Committee. 

lONO-nOUC   TKU8T8   AND   CHAKITABLK 
DTSl'ITUTIONS 

HU.  7371,  as  reported,  would  amend 
the  present  provisions  concerning  non- 
business truste.  It  would  retain  the 
present  exemption  for  nonbusiness  trusts 
which  must  terminate  within  25  years  or 
not  later  than  21  years  and  10  m(«Uu 
after  the  death  of  individuals  living  oo 
the  effective  date  of  the  trust,  but  it  would 
eliminate  the  exemption  for  other  non- 
business trusts  of  a  more  permanent  na- 
ture. The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
to  distinguish  between  trusts  set  up  by 
deeds  of  trust  or  wills  which  serve  as  ve- 
hicles for  the  acomplishment  of  the 
usual  family  and  estete  planning  objec- 
tives on  the  one  hand,  and  long-tenn 
trusts  of  uiUlmited  or  indefinite  long  dur- 
ation on  the  other. 

This  distinction  Is  accomplished  by  ex- 
empting only  those  nonbusiness  Inter 
vivos  and  testamentary  trusts  which  must 
either  terminate  within  26  years  by  their 
terms  or  which  by  their  terms— as 
affected  by  api^cable  law — must  termi- 
nate not  later  than  21  years  and  10 
months  after  the  death  of  individuals 
living  on  the  effective  date  of  the  trust 
In  other  words,  short-term  trusts  and  the 
usual  personal  truste  which  do  not  violate 
the  rule  against  perpetuities  would  con- 
tinue to  be  exempt  from  the  act. 

Long-term  truste.  however,  and  re- 
ligious, charitable  and  educational  insti- 
tutions, whether  created  by  trusts  or 
otherwise,  would  no  longer  be  exempt. 
If  such  a  trust  or  Institution  should  con- 
trol two  or  more  banks,  it  would  not  be 
permitted  to  retain  control  of  a  nonbank- 
Ing  business.  However,  while  it  would 
have  to  divest  Itself  of  Ite  controlling  In- 
tereste  in  nonbanking  businesses,  it  pre- 
sumably would  reinvest  the  proceeds  in 
stocks,  bonds  and  other  securities  yleld- 
Ix:^  approxUnatQly  as  much  income,  so 
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ous.  charit- 
tution,   how- 
to  cease  ite 
teble  or  edu- 
actlvities — for 


the  chariteble  or  other  opciectlves  of  the 
Institution  would  not  |  be  adversely 
affected. 

A  long-term  trust  or 
able  or  educational 
ever,  would  not  be  reqi 
exclusively  religious,  ch: 
caUonal  £u;tivlties.  SucJ 
example,  the  operation  of  a  tax  exempt 
chariteble  hospital  or  a  ti«  exempt  edu- 
cational institution — ^woiid  not  consti- 
tute engaging  in  businei^  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Bank  Holdini  r|  Company  Act, 
and  no  divestiture  of  sti^h  an  activity 
would  be  required.  ' 

The  committee  reach)  ^d  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  not  corul^nt  with  the 
basic  poUcy  of  the  BanklHolding  Com- 
pany Act  to  permit  an  ebtempUon  from 
the  broad  public  purposes  pf  that  act  for 
long-term  truste  and  reluious,  charite- 
ble and  educational  ins^tutions.  This 
conclusion  does  not,  of  course,  indicate 
any  reflection  whatever  jOn  the  desira- 
bility or  value  of  such  in^tuUons  or  of 
their  purposes  and  objectives.  It  simply 
means  that  the  basis  for  special  treat- 
ment of  such  institutions,  for  example 
In  the  field  of  tex  exemfitlon,  does  not 
warrant  exemption  from  statutes  carry- 
ing out  broad  public  ix)lic  j  purposes,  such 
as  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  any 
morethan  it  would  support  an  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws  o^  the  Interstete 
Commerce  Act.  i , 

Throughout  the  entire  l<fourse  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  legal  h^ttory,  religious 
and  charitable  institutietis  liave  been 
subject  to  special  restrictions  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  property  wh(ere  this  would 
conflict  with  important  public  policies. 
The  Mortmain  Acte,  going  back  as  far 
as  1279,  were  passed  tjq  prevent  the 
alienation  of  land  which  might  frustrate 
feudal  righte  and  privHegs^.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  "Mr.  Tult's  Case  Book" 
will  recall  the  story,  "MrlTutt,  Pather- 
In-Law,"  where  the  provisions  of  a  will 
leaving  property  to  a  chantable  corpora- 
tion were  upset  because  the  corporation 
had  already  received  the  total  amount  of 
property  permitted  under  section  15  of 
the  New  York  General  C<>rporation  Law 
of  1929. 

While  the  Alfred  L  dii  Pont  trust  is 
the  prlnclpcd  organization  which  will  be 
affected  by  this  provision  at  the  present 
time,  the  exemption  iteelr  has  no  limite 
whatever.  Any  charitable  foundation, 
such  as  the  Ford  Foundation  or  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  ,<^r  any  educa- 
tional foundation  like  H>u-vard  or  the 
University  of  Chicago,  orjany  chyrch  or 
any  other  religious  Instttution  is  com- 
pletely free  at  the  present  time  to  esteb- 
llsh  a  chain  of  banks  extending  across 
Stete  lines,  without  any  control  or  re- 
striction whatsoever  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  public  policl^  enunciated  to 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

Because  long-term  tins  ta  and  charita- 
ble Institutions  which  mu  i  divest  them- 
selves of  nonbanking  hiierests— or  of 
banks  if  they  do  not  want  to  continue  aa 
bank  holding  companlei  ^-caimot  spto 
off  stock  to  their  stockhc  Iders  but  must 
sell  the  stock,  the  oommli  tee  revised  the 
^vestment  procedures  applicable  to 
Miese  cases.    The  preserf  law  requires 


divestiture  withta  2  yean , 


and  gives  the 


Federal  Reserve  Board  power  to  grant 
three  1-year  extensions — making  a  total 
of  5  years.  This  provision  makes  good 
sense  where  the  divestiture  can  be  ac- 
complished by  spin  off.  However,  when 
the  divestiture  must  be  accomplished  by 
sale,  it  imposes  an  unreasonable  and 
unnecessary  burden  on  the  trust  or  In- 
stitution to  come  up  against  a  deadUne 
at  the  end  of  the  second  and  third  and 
fourth  years,  not  knowing  whether  or  not 
the  Board  will  grant  the  extension  and 
thus  putting  the  trust  or  the  institution 
at  the  mercy  of  prospective  buyers. 

Instead  of  this  year-by-year  extension 
for  a  totel  of  5  years,  the  committee 
changed  the  provision  to  give  a  flat  5- 
year  period  for  this  divestiture.  This  is 
no  longer  than  the  totel  under  the  pres- 
ent act,  but  the  elimination  of  the  annual 
deadlines  could  prove  of  substantial  as- 
sistance. The  committee  added  a  provi- 
sion requiring  that  any  bank  holdtog 
company  subject  to  this  S-year  limlte- 
tion  must  endeavor  to  divest  itself 
promptly,  and  it  must  report  its  progress 
in  such  divestiture  to  the  Board  2  years 
after  the  repeal  of  the  exemption  and 
annually  thereafter.  The  committee  ex- 
pecte  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  keep 
it  advised  of  the  stetus  of  any  such  di- 
vestitures. The  oomimittee  also  called 
attention  in  the  report  to  the  fact  that 
the  act  does  not  contemplate  any  further 
extensions  after  the  end  of  the  5-year 
period. 

aEdSTKaao  xmvkstiunt  cokpamixs  and 

ArriLiATxs 

HR.  7371,  as  reported,  would  also  re- 
peal the  exemption  of  investment  compa- 
nies registered  imder  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  their  affiliates. 
When  this  exemption  was  inserted  in 
the  1956  Act,  it  was  expected  that  regu- 
lation under  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  would  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection against  possible  abuses  or  other 
problems  which  might  result  from  this 
exemption.  Experience  has  shown  clear- 
ly that  regulation  of  registered  invest- 
ment companies  and  their  affiliates  un- 
der the  Investment  Compcmy  Act  of 
1940  does  not  carry  out  the  aims  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 

On  the  contrary,  any  of  the  300  regis- 
tered investment  ccxnpanies  to  which 
this  exemption  now  applies,  or  any  of 
their  numerous  affiliates,  might  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  lo(H>hole  to  frustrate  the 
purposes  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  Up  to  the  present  time  only  Flnan-  ' 
cial  General  Corp.  falls  within  this  ex- 
emption. However,  unless  the  loophole 
is  closed,  we  may  expect  many  other  con- 
cerns to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  5  or  10 
years  from  now  it  might  be  far  more  dlf - 
flcult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  dose  the 
loophole. 

A  special  provision  was  made  with  re- 
ivect  to  divestiture  of  nonbanking  assete 
by  Financial  General  Corp.,  which  has 
i^ed  substantial  quantities  of  bonds 
and  debentures,  secured  by  bank  and  in- 
surance stocks,  which  come  due  to  1976 
and  1978.  Under  these  circumstances, 
spinning  off  the  nonbanking  assete  to  the 
Ftoanclal  General  Corp.  stockholders  be- 
fore 1978  would  be  extremely  dUOcult,  If 
not  impossible.    Accordingly,  the  com- 


mittee inserted  a  provisiixi  poetp<mIng 
imtU  December  31, 1978,  the  requirement 
that  Ftoanclal  General  Corp.  divest  it- 
self of  ite  nonbanking  assete.  However, 
Financial  General  C(Hp.  would  be  re- 
quired to  register  promptly,  and  would 
be  subject  at  once  to  the  act's  restrte- 
ti<ms  on  acquisition  of  new  banks  or  new 
nonbanking  concerns  and  to  the  act's 
restrictions  on  totrasystem  transactions. 

om-BANK  HOLOoro  coicfakxxs 

The  committee  heard  many  witnesses 
and  received  many  letters  and  stetemente 
to  connection  with  the  proposal  to  re- 
peal the  exemption  for  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies,  which  was  contained  to 
the  House  bill.  H.R.  7371,  and  to  the  PW- 
eral  Reserve  Board  proposal,  S.  2353. 

After  considering  all  of  this  testi- 
mony, the  committee  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  no  substantial 
evidence  of  abuses  occurring  to  one-bank 
holding  companies.  Furthermore,  the 
committee  received  much  testimony  to 
the  effect  that  repeal  of  the  exemption 
would  make  it  more  difllcult  for  todivid- 
uals  to  conttoue  to  hold  or  to  form  small 
independent  banks.  The  repeal  of  the 
exemption  would,  therefore,  be  likely  to 
cause  the  forced  sale  of  large  numbers 
of  banks  and  in  a  dimtoution  of  competi- 
tion rather  than  to  an  increase  of  com- 
petition. Consequently,  the  committee 
decided  not  to  adc^t  this  proposal. 

However,  to  order  to  minimize  the  dan- 
ger that  conflicte  of  toterest  might  oc- 
cur to  this  field,  the  committee  amended 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  so  as 
to  make  the  provisions  of  section  28A  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  relating  to  trans- 
acticms  between  a  bank  and  Ito  affiliates 
appllcatde  to  all  tosured  banks. 

AMTRKUBT  LAWl 

The  committee  adopted  two  amend- 
mento  to  the  act  relating  to  the  anti- 
trust laws.  In  the  flrst  place,  the  com- 
mittee amended  section  11  of  the  act  by 
estebllshing  the  same  procedures  with 
respect  to  the  antitrust  laws  to  the  case 
of  bank  holding  company  formations 
and  acquisitiona  as  the  Bank  Utrget  Act 
Amendmente  of  1966  established  tm 
bank  mergers.  Under  this  procedure  the 
Attorney  General  would  be  notifled  of 
any  approval  under  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act,  and  the  transaction  ap- 
proved could  not  be  consummated  for 
30  days  so  as  to  give  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment an  opportunity  to  start  an  action 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  If  the  Jus- 
tice Department  did  not  start  an  action 
withto  this  30-day  period,  then  the  bank 
holdtog  company  forination  or  acquisi- 
tion would  be  «cempt  from  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  and  section  1  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  A  simlltt  oramption 
would  be  given  to  all  bank  holding  com- 
pany foimations  or  acquisitions  before 
the  enactment  of  the  prortelon  If  no  liti- 
gation had  been  initiated  at  that  time. 
The  provision  makes  It  clear,  however, 
that  no  exemption  Is  gnmted  from  the 
antlmonopoly  provisions  of  section  2  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  either  with 
respect  to  past  or  to  future  transactions. 

In  the  second  place,  the  committee 
amendment  also  provided  that  to  any 
litigation  initiated  under  the  antitrust 
laws  to  ooimection  with  bank  holding 
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_  .  tormaMaoB  or  ^c^irtiltioni  the 
eourt  ibould  spsOir  the  substantive  rule 
of  law— the  itaxulanU— fircseribed  tax  the 
Bank  Holding  Comtmns  Act  for  b«ok 
h«>l«Hng  company  f  omutions  and  acqul- 
vttlons.  and  the  committee  amended 
thew  standanto  by  replacing  the  former 
more  general  standaidi  with  the  new 
standards  written  into  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  in  18M  which  relate  i>articulariy  to 
competitive  questions. 

These  new  standards  make  it  clear 
that  the  possibility  <tf  antteompetitlve  ef . 
fbcts  of  any  proposed  transaction  must 
be  consldezed  carefully.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  make  it  equally  clear  that,  as 
long  as  these  anticompetitive  elbcts 
would  not  result  in  a  monopoly  or  are 
not  In  furtherance  of  a  conspiracy  to 
monopolize,  the  transaction  may  never- 
theless be  approved  if  these  anticompeti- 
tive effects  are  clearly  outweighed  In  the 
pubUc  Interest  through  their  favorable 
effect  on  the  convenience  and  needs  of 
the  community  to  be  served. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  point  to 
comment  in  great  detail  on  these  new 
standards  adopted  from  the  Bank  Merg- 
er Act  of  1966.  I  explain  these  standards 
fully  in  connection  with  the  Bank  Merg. 
er  Act  on  February  9,  1966,  when  the 
Senate  accepted  them  as  a  part  of  S.  1698 
and  sent  the  bill  on  to  the  President 
for  his  signature.  As  I  indicated  in  my 
remaiks  on  this  subject  on  February  10 
and  May  3,  1966.  this  matter  had  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  memben  of 
the  Senate  and  particularly  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, and.  therefore,  further  <n«<>iy^f«n 
at  this  time  is  unnecessary. 

At  this  point  it  seems  appropriate  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
comments  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
on  varloia  aspects  of  this  Ull.    The  De- 
partment at  Justice  was  asked  to  com- 
ment on  HJl.  7371,  8.  2353.  and  8.  2418 
by  letters  of  September  27  and  December 
9.  1965.    A  reply  was  received  on  May 
9.  1966— too  late  to  be  Inchided  bi  the 
reeord  of  the  hearings.    In  this  letter 
the  Department  of  Josttee  recommended: 
First,  elimination  of  the  one-bank  ludd- 
Ing  company  «temptlon;  second,  elimi- 
nation of  the  exemption  for  registered 
Investment  companies  and  tbdr  affili- 
ates, and  third,  elimination  of  the  ex«np- 
tlon  for  long-term  trust  and  reUgioas, 
charitable,  and  educational  institutions. 
R  should  be  noted  that  the  committee 
Accepted  the  second  and  third  recom- 
mendations, but  did  not  agree  with  the 
Department  of  Justice's  recommenda- 
tion to  eliminate  the  one-bank  holding 
company  exemption  because  the  com- 
mittee reached  the  conclusion  that  this 
exeoptiaii   encouraged   and   promoted 
competitiOQ  in  the  field  of  h^M^g  and 
beeauee  no  evtdenoe  had  beeitpresented 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board' or  anyone 
else  that  the  undesirable  re«ilts  which 
«oh  one-bank  holding  companies  were 
wppoeed  to  oscuse  In  fact  had  ever  oc- 
etnred.    I  ask  nnsntmous  oooaeat  that 
a  cony  oC  the  Department  of  JusUoe  let- 
"*"«  ^'V  9. 1966.  be  printed  to  the  Rxc- 
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Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Irtter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rccoao. 
as  follows: 

Owrax  or  tmi  Dbvtt  AxTaemr 

Wa»Mni/tou.  D.C^  JTay  9, 1998. 
Horn.  A.  Wnxu  aouBrnoir. 
Chairman,  Oommtttee  on  Banking  and 
Oumncff,  VJ.  Senate.  Waahtngton,  D.O. 
Daam  anrATO*:  This  Is  in  rMpooM  to  your 
KMIiiMU  for  ttw  Tiews  of  the  Oeputment  of 
JiMttce  on  8.  2308.  8.  3418  and  HJl.  7871.  to 
unand  the  Bank  BOkllng  Company  Act  of 
19  5C 

We  baUeve  that  8.  3883  (which  oomblnea 
features  of  HA.  7871)  and  8.  3418  would 
effect  dealrable  changes  In  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  ot  1066  and  favor  the  en- 
Mtment  of  a  MU  which  would  '^rwny%^r^  xt^ 
pioTlfllons  ot  the  two  bllU. 

The  elstlng  law  of  ooncam  to  this  De- 
partment which  would  be  affected  by  the 
bills  Is  section  3  o(  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  I960  (13  U.S.C.  1841).  Among 
Its  other  provisions,  section  3  drilnes  a 
"*>•*»*  hokUng  company"  aa  any  company 
which  holds  a  30  percent  or  more  ownership 
or  ocmtroi  in  each  at  two  or  more  banks,  or 
oontrais  the  election  of  a  majority  of  the 
directors  of  two  or  more  banks.  The  sec- 
tion exempts  from  the  deflnltloa  any  oom- 
paay  registered  under  the  ZnTestment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940.  and  which  was  so  regU- 
tered  prior  to  May  18.  1968  (or  which  U 
affiliated  with  any  such  company  in  such 
Banner  aa  to  constitute  an  umiifttwl  com- 
pany within  the  meaning  of  such  Act) ,  un- 
less such  company  (or  such  xmi^^^m  Com- 
pany) as  the  case  may  be,  dlrecUy  owns  36 
per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting  shares  of 
each  of  two  or  more  banks. 

Also  secUon  3  of  the  Act  defines  "company" 
to  mean  any  corporation,  business  trust, 
aesocUtlon  or  BlmUar  organization.  Among 
Ito  other  exclusions,  the  definition  does  not 
apply  to  "(3)  any  corporation  or  community 
chest,  fund,  or  foundation,  organised  ^r,^ 
operated  exclusively  for  religious,  charitable, 
or  educational  pxurposea.  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Inures  to  the  Ijeneflt  of 
any  private  shareholder  or  Individuals,  and 
no  substantial  part  of  the  aotlvltlea  at  which 
la  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  otherwise  at- 
tempting to  Infiuence  legislation". 

8.  3358  would  amend  section  3  of  the  Act 
to  provide  that  ownership  or  control  of  35 
percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock,  or  con- 
trol over  the  election  of  a  majority  of  the 
directors,  of  any  bank  shaU  constitute  the 
holder  at  such  ownership  or  oontiol  as  a 
bank  bidding  company.  Also,  the  bill  de- 
lates tha  pteaent  exemption  In  the  section 
with  respect  to  any  company  registered 
under  the  Investment  Act  of  1940.  Fur- 
ther, S.  3363  would  amend  the  definition  of 
"company"  by  deleting  therefrom  the  pres- 
ent exemption  quoted  above. 

8.  3418  would  amend  section  3  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  In  a  manner 
similar  to  that  provided  for  in  8.  3868  In 
addition,  however.  8.  3418  would  add  to  sec- 
tion 3  a  new  subsecUui  (h)  which  would 
provide  that  two  or  more  trusts  having  one 
or  more  trustees  or  beneficiaries  in  common 
snwi  be  presumed  to  oontrol  each  other  un- 
teas  tlie  Federal  Reserve  Board  determines 
otherwise. 

».^  *  ***•  Prt>»*P*l  purpoeea  of  the  Bank 
HOIdlag  Company  Act  te  to  place  llmttatkioa 
upon  tha  oomUnatlan  under  single  otmtrol 
rt  both  banking  and  nonbanklng  antsr- 
pnsos.  Tlta  primary  raaaoa  for  enaetlnc  this 
legteUtlon  Is  a  banking  one— namelyTto  ex- 
***'**  ***•  Imitations  upon  ownership  of  non- 
nakiag  towteaasas.  whksh  now  apply  only 
to  4Wwpji..iaB  owning  tha  raquim*  mtnrsat 

S-TLfLST*  *•'*'•  **>  oompamea  holding 
•*•  rsqiMta  latveat  in  a  aingia  bank. 


In  addition  to  Its  banking  objectives,  the 
legislation  would  enhance  competltioa 
Under  the  preaent  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act,  a  company  that  controls  one  bank  and 
at  the  same  time  controls  bualneas.  Indus- 
trial or  finance  eompanlea,  U  exempt  from 
the  Act.  It  is,  therefore,  poeslble  for  sttua- 
Uoos  to  arise  where  a  bank  can  be  Influenced 
to  favor  the  otber  subetdlarles  of  lU  parent 
with  loans  and  hanking  servlcea.  In  turn, 
these  other  subsldlarlea  may  be  Influenced 
to  favw  the  bank  with  their  custom.  Such 
reotprocal  dealings  distort  normal  patterns 
of  trade  and  may  be  harmful  to  eompetltcr 
banks  and  competitors  ot  the  other  sub- 
sldlarlea. 

The  deletion  of  the  present  provMon  of 
section  3  exempting  from  the  definition  of 
"bank  holding  company"  any  company  regis- 
tered  under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  would  also  be  beneficial  to  oompeUtlon 
The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  prohibits  the 
formation  of  a  bank  holding  company  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Oovemon 
of  the  Federal  Reeerve  System.    It  also  pro- 
hlblts  any  suoh  company  from  acquiring  any 
addlUonal   bank,   or   as   much   aa   five  per 
centum  of  the  voting  stock  of  any  bank 
without   the   Board's   &ppro'nl.    It   furtb« 
pwrtjlblts  banks  that  are  subsldlarlee  of  a 
holding  company  from  lending  to  or  Invest- 
ing In  the  pttfent  company  or  other  sub- 
sidiaries of  such  holding  company.    In  addl- 
tlon,  a  bank  holding  company  Is  restricted, 
with   certain   exceptions,    to   ownership   of 
banks  In   the  state  In   which   the  holding 
company  has  Its  principal  office.    The  present 
exemption   provldee  companlM  which  may 
qualify  thereunder  an   om>ort\inlty  for  ex- 
ploitation   of   competitive   advantages  over 
registered   bank   holding   companlee   which 
cannot    engage    In    almllar    aotlvltleB.    We 
favor  the  removal  of  the  exemption  as  a 
meana  of  correcting  a  defidenoy  In  the  pres- 
ent Act. 

The  amendment  of  the  definition  of  "com- 
pany" In  S.  3363  would  remove  the  exemption 
now  enjoyed  by  religious,  charitable,  and 
educational  trusts.  8.  3418  would  replaos 
the  present  definition  of  "company"  with  cos 
UnUtIng  the  exemption  to  the  "f amUy  type" 
trust  frequenUy  created  for  the  care  of  the 
■pouae  or  minor  chUdren  of  a  decedent. 

There  appears  no  sotmd  reason  why  corpo- 
rations, community  cheets.  funds,  or  founda- 
tlODs,  organised  and  operated  for  religious, 
charttoble,  or  educational  purpoeee,  should 
be  aeoorded  an  exemption  where  In  fact  they 
may  be  operating  as  bank  holding  companies. 
The  change  In  definition  of  "company"  would 
cure  this  defect  In  the  Act. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
then  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  at 
this   r^wrt   from    the   standpoint   of  the 
Administration  "a  program. 
Sincerely, 

Raicsxt  Clabk, 
Deputy  Attorney  Oenenl. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
second  letter  dated  May  18.  1966,  was 
transmitted  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice referring  to  the  antitrust  amend- 
ments which  were  proposed  to  the  com- 
mittee print  of  May  10  and  which,  with 
me  amendment,  are  incorporated  to  the 
bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate.  In 
this  letter  the  Department  of  Justice  op- 
posed the  application  of  the  1966  Bank 
Merger  Act  procedures  to  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act,  and  It  took  this  posi- 
tion even  though  the  standards  of  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  might  be  substituted 
tor  the  standards  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Aet-^«  change  which  was  made 
by  the  committee  and  is  incorporated  in 
the  bUl  pending  before  the  Senate. 
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Without  totommang  a*  length  on  the 
inconsistencies  between  tt  1 1  position  now 
taken  by  the  D^iartmen 'of  Justice  to 
this  letter  and  the  position  the  Depart- 
ment has  taken  to  litigation  tovolvlng 
bank  mergers  and  the  position  the  De- 
partment took  with  reqi^dt  to  the  1966 
Bank  Merger  Act  Amendments,  it  seems 
sufBdent  to  state  that  the  committee 
was  oxivtoced  that  bank;  holding  com- 
pany formations  and  acqiil^tions  should 
not  be  treated  to  the  samei  way  as  other 
holding  company  formatioiis  and  aoQui- 
sitions  and  felt  that  this  was  oonsistent 
with  the  congressional  action  to  the  1966 
Bank  Merger  Act  Amendhients,  which 
was  characterized  to  the  Justice  DoMirt- 
ment  letter  as  asserting  "a  congressional 
Intent  that  bank  mergers  {Should  not  be 
treated  to  exactly  the  sune  way  aa  other 
mergers."    In  the  committee's  view,  the 
similarities  between  banlong  expansion 
through  mergers  and  banuig  exptmsion 
through   formation   and  l^cpanslon  of 
holding  companies,  from  the  potot  of 
view  of  anticompetitive  eRects  and  the 
conveniences  and  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity to  be  served,  far  outweigh  the  legal 
technicalities  urged  by  th|a  Department 
of  Justice,  and  consequently  the  commit- 
tee felt  it  was  appnH?riat«jto  apply  the 
same  standards  and  the  s^e  procedures 
to  bank  holding  company  trknsactions  as 
the  Congress  has  so  recentfly  applied  to 
bank  mergers.  | 

I  ask  unanimous  consent'that  a  copy  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  letter  of  May 
18  be  Inserted  to  the  Rscord  at  this  potot. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 
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UB.  DXPAKTHXNT 
OvncS  OP  THS 
TOBMXT  OxmSAL. 

Waahintrton.  CO., 
Bbn.  A.  Wnxn  Bobbtsow, 
Chairman.  Committaa  on  Bat  king  and,  Ovr- 
rencg.  U3.  Sonata.  WaaH^igton,  DX}. 

DxAB  Sbnatob  BoBanao*  j  Karller  this 
month  the  Department  of  Jui  iiloa  sutanltted 
Its  views  on  8.  3868,  8.  3418  and  HJl.  7371, 
three  bills  amending  the  Banl  jHoIdlng  Com- 
pany Act  of  196«.  We  ahould  Uke  to  supple- 
ment our  submission  with  a  ^^  stotamant 
of  our  poaltlon  concerning  ai  proposed  fur- 
ther amendment  to  i  11  of  the  1968  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  I 

The  amendment  oonoems  I  acquisitions  * 
that,  under  the  Bank  Holdln|:i  Company  Act 
of  1954.  miist  be  approved  l>^  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  The  ammdilent  provides 
that  the  Oovemment  may  xu^  bring  a  new 
antitrust  action'  against  an|y  such  trana- 
wtlon  consummated  prior  toj  enactment  of 
the  proposed  bUl.  It  furthaij  (provides  that 
In  any  antitrust  action  contdralng  such  a 
transaction,  the  courts  must  i  ^pply  the  same 
standards  for  approval  that  t  le  Federal  Be- 
MTve  Board  must  ^ply  under  ([8  of  the  »«"*■ 
Holding  Company  Act 

The  language  of  the  proposUi  amendment 
1*  quite  similar  to  language  ec  otalned  in  tlu 
recently  enacted  amendment  {to  the  »»"» 
Mwger  Act  of  I9fl0.»  It  wouli  I,  be  a  mistake 
to  believe,  however,  that  pasaa  bb  of  the  Bank 
■wger  Act  of  I9M  provldee  a>eason  for  en- 
totlng  the  proposed  amendn^int.  In  fact, 
the  two  amendments  differ  ookisldarably,  for 

>WhUe  the  amandment  ali^  deals  with 
mergers  and  ocmsoUdatlons  of  bank  holding 
Mmpanies,  as  a  practical  mati  ^,  there  have 
toen  few.  if  any,  such  transactl  otia 

*  Except  under  Sherman  Act  |3. 

■Bank  Merger  Act  of  19«6, 


of  1966,  go  Stat  g. 


each  arlaes  within  a  vary  different  historical 
context  and  each  has  radioi^y  different  ef- 
fects, m  part  because  of  theae  diffeianoes, 
the  Department  of  Justtoe  beUeves  that  to 
amend  { 11  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  as  proposed  would  be  most  unwise. 

The  major  hlstcrleal  difference  between 
the  1988  amendmwit  to  the  Bank  Merger 
Aot  and  the  amendment  now  prnpoeeil  arises 
from  the  fact  that  many  bank  mergen  t^fcy 
the  form  of  an  acquisition  of  aaseta.  while 
acqulslttcnis  by  bank  holding  oompanies  nor- 
>naUy  take  the  form  of  an  acquisition  of 
stock.  Prior  to  the  deoUlon  of  the  Philadel- 
phia National  Bank  case » In  1963,  it  was  very 
doubtftU  whether  the  Clayton  Act  appUed  to 
asset  acquialUons  by  banks.  Congrees.  when 
It  passed  the  Bank  Merger  Act  In  1960,  may 
have  believed  that  the  Ctoyton  Act  did  not 
apply,  and  It  may  have  framed  standatds  for 
Judging  the  validity  of  bank  mergen  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  belief.  In  1963  the  8u- 
preme  Court  held  In  Philadelphia  National 
Bank  that  bank  mergen  were  subject  to  the 
Clayton  Act.  Congreea  then  passed  the  1966 
Bank  Merger  Act  amendment  In  order  to  pro- 
vide reUef  for  merged  banks  that  were  sur- 
prised by  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank  de- 
cision and  to  assert  a  Congreaslonal  Intent 
that  bank  mergers  ahould  not  be  treated  In 
exactly  the  aante  way  as  other  morgan. 

The  hlstoiy  of  the  appUoatton  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  acquisitions  by  bank  holding 
companies  is  quite  different.  Slnoe  acqulsi- 
Uons  by  bank  holding  companlee  normally 
take  the  form  of  stock  acquisitions.  It  has  al- 
ways been  clear  that  they  normally  are  sub- 
ject to  both  the  Clayton  Aot  and  the  Sher- 
man Act.  for  the  Chiton  Act  has  always 
applied  to  aU  stock  aoquialtions.  Mweovw, 
when  it  enacted  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1966,  Congrees  made  clear  Its  lnt«>t 
that  the  antitrust  laws  were  to  apply  with 
fuU  force  to  antlcMnpetltlve  acquisitions 
governed  by  the  Act  and  that  the  VMeral 
Reeerve  Board  was  not  to  have  the  power  to 
approve  acquisitions  that  violate  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Congrees  q>eeifieaUy  atoted  that 
nothing  contained  in  the  Act  shaU  "con- 
stitute a  defense  to  any  action,  suit  or 
proceeding  i>endlng  or  hereafter  Instttuted 
on  accoimt  of  any  prohibiting  antitrust  or 
monop<dlstlc  act,  action  or  conduct."* 
While  the  standards  whldi  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  appUee  in  determining  whether 
or  not  to  approve  any  aoqulsltlcHi  may  not 
emphaaiae  the  overriding  importance  of  pre- 
serving competition,*  there  U  little  need  for 
them  to  do  so,  for  under  the  Act,  the  anti- 
trust laws  automaUcaUy  prohibit  transac- 
tions with  aignlflcanuy  antioompetltlve 
effecto.  Also,  unlike  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
1960.  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1966 
makes  no  explicit  provision  for  the  Justtoe 
Department  formally  to  eiiseas  to  the  Board 
Its  views  oonoeming  tba  anticompetitive 
effecte  of  a  iR-oposed  aoqulsitlon.  Again  this 
omission  is  ei^lalnable,  for  the  Act  allows 
the  Justice  Department  to  proceed  «gf«ni1i 
an  antioon^ietitlve  aoqulsitlon  in  ooort. 

Since  no  one  has  ever  doubted  that  the 
antitrust  laws  apply  to  stock  aoqulsitloas  by 

^Vnttad  Statet  v.  PMlodeJpMa  Jfattonal 
Ban*,  874  UJ3.  831. 

» Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1966,  111. 

*Tbe  standards  that  the  Board  is  to  take 
into  consideration  are;  (l)  the  financial  his- 
tory and  oondltton  of  the  company  or  oom- 
panlea  and  the  banks  concemad:  (3)  their 
prospecto;  (8)  the  character  of  their  manage- 
ment; (4)  the  convenience,  needs,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  communities  and  tha  area  om- 
cemad;  and  (6)  whether  or  not  the  efftet  of 
suoh  acqulsttton  or  merger  or  oooaoUdation 
would  be  to  expand  the  stse  or  extant  of  the 
bank  holding  oooipany  syvtam  involved  be- 
yond limits  eoQBlstsnt  with  adequate  and 
sound  Itank^  the  public  intereat.  and  tha 
preeervatlan  of  oompensatlon  in  the  field  of 


bank  holding  '<«"«p«"lfls.  there  is  no    

to  immuntae  existing  aoqoialttons  tram  at- 
tack. The  poBltaon  at  bank  holding  oom- 
panias  that  have  made  aoquMttons  is  not 
at  aU  similar  to  tha  position  of  banks  that 
have  merged,  for  prior  to  1968  merging  t»«Kin. 
may  reasonably  hava  beUeved  that  bank 
mergen  were  not  subject  to  tha  Olaytim  Aot. 
but  bank  holding  companlee  eoold  not  hava 
braved  that  they  were  tree  tiom  anttifrust 
acrvtiny.  Moreover,  alnoe  stock  ««qvirttkms 
an  involved,  an  antitrust  suit  cannot  pro- 
duce difficult  "unscrambling  of  assete"  prob- 
iMns,  aa  aUegedly  occurred  whan  bank  merg- 
en were  attacked.  There  thus  is  no  more 
reaaon  to  declare  an  antttrwst  amneety  for 
bank  holding  companiaa  than  to  declare  an 
amneety  for  steel  nnmpantes.  automobUs 
manufacturen  or  for  any  other  Induatiy 
We  see  no  reason  to  declare  an  amnesty  of 
any  kind.  ' 

More  importanUy,  adoption  of  the  pro- 
poeed  amendment  would  itwnni^mipB  currant 
and  future  acqinlsitlons  from  antitrust  at- 
tack to  a  far  greater  extent  than  similar 
langiiage  enacted  la  the  Bank  Mttger  Act  of 
1866  immuntaee  bank  mergen.  In  •^n^r^'tna 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1966.  Congreea  raa- 
dered  uniform  the  standanta  to  be  Bpirti^a 
by  both  courts  and  >»f>nHng  agenciaa  and  in 
doing  so  It  emphasised  that  the  moat  im- 
portant factor  by  far — to  be  considered  by 
agenclee  as  well  as  courts— is  the  oBact  ot 
the  propooed  transaction  on  oompetitton. 
The  propoeed  amendment  to  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  on  the  other  hand,  picks 
up,  not  a  revlaed  standard  •"w'^twlalng  oon- 
petltlon,  but,  mther,  the  stodards  set  out 
In  { 3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act- 
standards  that  do  not  '»*"r>'«tliw  the  effect 
of  a  proposed  transaction  upon  competition 
slnoe  Congrees  has  always  intended  that  the 
antitrust  laws  separately  a|:^y  to  such  trans- 
actions. If  the  courte  are  required  to  apply 
only  I  8  atandards  and  cannot  apply  thoae  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  signlflcanHy  anticompeti- 
tive mergen  may  well  be  inununised  ftom  at- 
tack contrary  to  the  intent  of  CongreM  in 
passing  the  Bank  H(dding  Company  Act. 
Hence  the  propoeed  amendment,  although 
in  fonn  almllar  to  the  Bank  Muger  Aot  of 
1966,  may  lead  to  a  radically  different  residt 
by  relegating  competitive  eonsidenitlons  to  a 
lees  important  role.  (Kven  were  the  amend- 
mene  revlaed  to  Ineorpcrato  the  test  of  the 
Bank  Merger  Act,  we  would  oppoea  that 
change.  It  would  be  unwise  to  substitute 
the  vague,  uncertain  atandard  of  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1966  for  the  mere  clear  cri- 
teria that  have  bean  articulated  la  the  de> 
vtfopment  of  the  antitrust  lawa.) 

In  simi,  because  we  believe  that  the  pro- 
poeed    amendment     may     unwarrantedly 
weaken  tha  antttrqst  laws,  the  Department 
of  Justtoe  strongly  opposes  ite  adoption. 
Sincerely, 

HSWET  CLtMai, 

Deputy  Attorney  OesMTSl.  * 
ooaooBCZAL  aairxB 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
one  amendment  the  committee  made, 
which  will  be  of  toterest  to  many  Sen*- 
ton.  related  to  the  definition  of  the  Unds 
of  tmnks  covered  by  the  bill.  OeneraBy 
meaktog,  the  bUI  was  totended  to  apply 
to  commercial  banks  of  a  sort  which 
might  have  relatioDships  with  businesses 
and  businaBS  Anns  which  shoi^  be 
avoided.  In  the  course  of  the  hearings 
questions  were  raised  with  roapect  to  so- 
called  industrial  banks,  to  mutual  sav- 
togs  banks,  and  to  certato  trust  com- 
panies which  do  not  accept  doouuMl 
depodts  subject  to  cheek.  In  addition^ 
the  committee  received  evidence  wlt2i 
respect  to  trust  oompanies  which  do  not 
make  ordinary  oommerdal  loans. 
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tbe  mmmltt—  «inend»d  tbe  deflnttlon 
of  Uw  term  Imnk"  so  that  it  now  oorers 
"any  Instttutton  that  accepts  deposits 
that  the  depositor  has  a  hwal  right  to 
withdraw  on  demand."  This  definition 
clearly  excludes  industrial  hanks,  mutual 
savings  banks,  and  trust  oompcuilea  such 
as  the  Hersfaey  Trust  Ck>.  which  accepts 
no  deposits  whatever.  Since  these  In- 
stitutlonfl  do  not  receive  deposits  in  the 
form  ordinarily  received  tiy  commeicial 
banks,  it  was  considered  appropriate  to 
change  the  definition  of  banks  so  they 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  act,  and  the 
conunlttee  report  makes  it  clear  that  this 
exclusion  is  based  on  the  fact  that,  if  an 
institution  does  not  accept  demand  de- 
posite,  it  cannot  be  considered  a  com- 
mercial bank  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 

In  this  same  connection  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  was  asked  for  Its  com- 
mento  with  respect  to  banks  which  may 
accept  demand  deposite  but  which  do 
not  engage  in  making  commercial  loans 
and  should,  therefore,  also  not  be  in- 
cluded within  the  definition  of  commer- 
cial banks  for  this  reason,  even  though 
they  would  not  be  disqualified  on  the 
ground  that  they  do  not  accept  demand 
deposits.  A  letter  was  received  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  dated  May  11, 
1906,  In  which  the  Chairman  steted: 
-  I  am  ImpraaMd  by  the  argument  tliat  a 
tiank  wblch  doM  not  make  commercial  loana 
la  not  apt  to  be  Involved  In  the  kind  ot 
abuaaa  tbe  act  la  designed  to  prevent. 

The  Chairman  went  on  to  state  that: 
ft  In  the  future  tbe  Congreaa  should  be 
dl^osed  to  adopt  the  "one-bank"  amend- 
ment, I  would  be  happy  to  cooperate  with 
you  In  work&ig  out  provisions  to  Inaun 
against  coverage  of  such  a  bank. 

In  order  to  clarify  this  point.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  letter 
inserted  in  the  Rxcou)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou. 
asfoUowt: 

BoABD  or  Oovmrou  or  "tta 

VtoBUL  Ranoiva  Stbtbc, 
Wm$htHgtOH,  D.a^  Jr«y  It,  199$. 
Hbn.  A.  Wnxn  RonanoH. 
Oliairman,  Oommmee  en  Brnnkthg  and  Cnr- 
reiMy.  UJ.  Senate.  WatMnfton,  D.O. 

Daaa  ISa.  CHAnucuf:  Tbls  la  m  reply  to 
your  lettar  of  May  e.  IMS.  asking  for  oom- 
ment  ott  aa  ameadmsBt  to  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Oompaay  Act  propoaed  by  the  Ptealdent 
of  the  BBStoD  Oonvany-  The  amendment  U 
deigned  to  naka  It  clear  that  "bank."  aa  de- 
fined In  the  Act.  means  a  commercial  bank. 
Aa  you  win  reealL  the  Board  baa  agreed  upon 
aa  amandment  to  aooompUah  thla  reault, 
,  wkleh  I  seat  to  you  wttfa  my  lettar  of  Apcll 
M^UM. 

The  Boacd'a  amendment  adopu  a  almple 
and  widely  aooepted  test  to  Identity  a  com- 
mercial bank:  whether  It  accepts  demand 
depoatta.  The  Boston  Company^  proposal 
would  substttute  a  different  teat  (whether 
tlaa  laatlttttkm  is  "primaiUy  engaged"  In 
eaauMMal  baaklag)  which  would.  I  am 
atraM.  poaa  dllllBulttas  o(  admlnlatraliBn  and 
intsipretatloa.  The  Onmpany  would  oon- 
ttaus  to  bo  eaampt  fnm  the  Act  unloa  the 
OoogrMi  adopts  the  Boards  "one-bank" 
Mnonrtmont.  Slaeo  thla  —•■»<•  lof  it  baa  boon 
eliminated  fton  the  ourrsat  vanlon  of  this 
logHlrtioa  before  your  Ooamltteo  (Ooaimlt- 
too  Pilitt.  May  10)  I  aao  no  nead  to  change 
th«  daftitftlon  of  "bank"  to  take  care  of  this 
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MM  company  that  would  continue  to  be  ex- 
empt In  any  event. 

I  am  Impressed  by  the  argument  that 
a  bank  that  doee  not  make  commercial 
loana  la  not  apt  to  be  Involved  In  the 
kind  of  abuses  the  Act  Is  designed  to  prevent. 
I  also  continue  to  believe  that  the  Board's 
"one-bank"  amendment  Is  sound  in  principle 
and  abould  be  adopted,  although  your  Com 
mlttee  obviously  dlaai^eee.  If  In  the  future 
the  Oongreas  should  be  dl8i>oeed  to  adopt  tbe 
"one-bank"  amendment,  I  would  be  happy  to 
cooperate  with  you  In  working  out  provlalons 
to  ensure  against  coverage  of  such  a  bank. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wm.  McC.  Mabtxn,  Jr. 

TAZSS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  that  in  presenting  the  bill  one  other 
phase  of  this  matter  should  be  referred 
to.  and  that  relates  to  taxes. 

The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1966  contelned  an  amendment  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1956  which  in 
general  terms  provided  that  property 
which  a  bank  holding  company  subject 
to  the  act  was  required  to  distribute 
to  Ite  shareholders  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  act.  could  be  distributed 
without  the  recognition  of  gain  by  the 
shar^olders.  in  order  to  prevent  the 
imposition  of  an  unnecessary  and  Inap- 
propriate tax  penalty  uiwn  corporations 
acting  in  good  faith  to  carry  out  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
HJl.  7371,  as  it  passed  the  House,  did  not 
contain  any  provision  granting  com- 
parable reMef  for  divestitures  which 
might  be  required  xmder  its  terms.  The 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee recognized  fully  the  appropriateness 
of  such  tax  relief  but  did  not  add  a  pro- 
vision granting  it  and  does  not  now  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate  a  provision  grant- 
ing It  because  of  the  constitutional  and 
other  Inhibitions  against  the  initiation 
of  tax  legislation  in  the  Senate. 

However,  a  bill.  HJl.  11257.  was  hitro- 
duced  on  September  24,  1965.  by  Repre- 
sentetlve  Multr,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I 
have  advised  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  also  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  has  reported  a  bill 
calling  for  mandatory  divestitures  for 
which  tax  relief  comparable  to  that  pro- 
vided in  the  1956  act  would  be  appro- 
priate. I  have  now  received  letters  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  <m  Ways 
and  Means  and  tbe  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Fbianee  which  indicate 
that  HJl.  11257  virlll  be  handled  expedi- 
tiously. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
letters  from  Chairman  MXtts  and  Chair- 
man Lon6  be  Inserted  in  the  Rxcoho  at 
this  point. 

Th^e  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Ricou). 
as  follows: 

MST  IB.  IBOS. 
Rob.  WiLsna  D.  Mnxa. 
Oh^trmmn,  Commlttae  on  Ways  and  Mean$, 

Botue  of  ttepnatmtaUMa.  Wmahtngttm. 

D.O. 

P«*»  Ma.  OKAiaacAir:  Ob  yeaterday  the 
Bankttng  and  Cmrrency  Oonmlttee  voted 
to  npf"  RS.  Ttn,  aa  "''^"itinl.  and  Z  am 


today   flUng   the   Committee  report.    This 

bUl  would  amend  the  Bank  HoIdU>g  Com- 
pany Act  of  19M  by  terminating  two  ei. 
emptlons  now  In  tbe  law— the  exampttoQ 
for  long  term  trusts  and  rdlglooa.  charitable 
and  educational  foundations  and  ttie  ezemp. 
tlon  tor  regUtered  Investment  ft>«»irantM 
and  their  aflUlates.  .— — 

Section  10  of  the  Bank  Holding  Oompaav 
Act  of  IBM  added  a  new  Part  vm.  relattng 
to  dlstrlbuUona  pursuant  to  Bank  Hold^ 
Company  Act  of  lOSe.  to  subchapter  Oof 
Chapto'  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1064  In  order  to  obviate  tax  consequences  for 
dlatrlbutlona  required  by  the  Act.  In  the 
Senate  thla  provision  was  conaldeied  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  a  letter  from 
that  Committee  approving  the  proposal  wis 
printed  with  the  Coounlttee's  report  on  tbe 
bill.  I  understand  that  similar  considera- 
tion was  given  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Conunlttee  to  the  same  proposal  while  the 
bUl  was  under  conslderaUon  In  the  House  of 
Representativee. 

No  similar  provision  relating  to  the  tax 
consequences  of  divestiture  reqiared  under 
US,.  7371  is  contained  In  that  bill.  However 
I  am  advised  that  a  bill,  H.a.  11257.  wsi 
Introduced  by  Representative  Multks,  on 
September  24.  1986  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  that  this 
bill  would  provide  appropriate  reUef  for 
companies  required  to  divest  by  HJl.  7371. 

In  my  Judgment.  HH.  7371  should  not 
become  law.  imposing  a  requirement  of  di- 
vestiture on  corporations  and  possibly  im- 
posing serioiu  tax  consequences,  unless, 
either  simultaneously  or  as  part  of  HJL 
7371.  appropriate  tax  relief  for  the  required 
diveeUtures  were  given,  in  accordance  wltti 
the  practice  followed  in  1968  and  1968. 

1  Bhould  like,  thnrefore,  to  bring  this  mat< 
ter  to  your  attenUon  and  to  suggest,  if  I 
may,  that,  in  the  light  of  the  constitutional 
rules  relating  to  tax  legislation,  you  con- 
slder  with  your  Conunlttee  the  poesibiUty  of 
proceeding  with  action  on  HJl.  11267. 

In  view  of  the  Interest  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  In  the  same  matter,  I  am  t»wn» 
the  liberty  of  sending  a  w^y  of  this  letter 
to  the  Chairman  of  that  Conunlttee  and  to 
Senators  Docolas  and  Bawwrrr,  members  of 
both  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  WtLUDB  R<naTSON, 

_  _.  CTiofrmon. 

Coplee  to  Honorable  Rubsxll  B.  Lomo. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance,  United 
States  Senate;  Honorable  Paul  H.  Oovolu, 
xmited  States  Senate;  Honorable  Waluci 
F.  BxMiniT.  United  States  Senate. 

Comanxx  ow  Wats  awb  Mxans, 

Housx  of  RxpRcsEirrATivxs. 
Wtuhintfton.  D.C..  June  9, 1966. 
Hon.  A.  Wnxis  ROBCBTSON, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
reney,  V.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
D«Aa  MK.  CHAnucAN:  in  reply  to  your  let- 
ter of  May  19  suggesting  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  might  consider  action  on 
Mr.  Mm,T«'s  bill,  H.R.  11267,  I  have  been 
advised  that   the  Committee   staff  has  re- 
ceived a  favorable  report  on  this  bill  from 
the  Treasury  Department.    The  Treasury  De- 
partment did  suggest  that  an  i4>propriate 
cutoff  date  would  be  April  12,  19«8.  Instead 
of  the  date  contained  in  the  Multer  bill. 

hi  light  of  this  favorable  report  with  this 
suggested  change  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, I  will  ask  the  Conunlttee  to  consider 
this  bill  Just  as  soon  as  our  Committee 
schedule  will  permit.  I  would  now  expect 
thU  to  be  in  the  next  4  to  «  weeks. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wiuim  D.  Mills, 

Chmfrman. 
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Twoksaur  De  ><  LanoMT, ->  :>^   a 
WaehinftoH,.  DX}^  |/vn«  t,  IfML 
Bon.  Wn,Boa  D.  mills. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  l^tfys  amd  Memnt, 
House  of  Representativei .  i 

Daaa  Ma.  Cbaxucak:  Tlilijls  in  reply  to 
the  Committee's  request  for  .^e  views  of  this 
Department  on  H.R.  11287,  "K  BILL  Routing 
to  the  income  tax  treatment  of  certain  dis- 
tributions pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding 
Compemy  Act  of  1966,  as  amended." 

This  bill  would  provide,  for  corporatlona 
first  becoming  a  bank  holding  company  by 
enactment  of  H.R.  7371,  rell4i|  of  a  type  gen- 
erally comparable  to  that  dsovlded  In  1966 
by  the  enactment  of  sections  1101-1103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  '  As  noted  in  our 
report  to  the  Committee  on  I9.R.  7372,  dated 
September  10,  1966,  this  Depjartment  U  not 
oppoeed  to  legislation  that  provides  relief  of 
that  general  type  to  corporations  first  be- 


y  by  cxirrent 

Company 

ent  wo\ild 


coming  a  bank  holding  coi 

amendments  of  the  Bank 

Act.       Accordingly,  this 

not  oppose  the  enactment  of  [this  bill. 

As  stated  in  our  report  on  VLB,.  7372,  ad- 
vancing the  May  16,  1966.  cutoff  date  in  sec- 
tions 1101-1103  of  the  CodJB  is  apiMvprlate 
for  corporations  first  becoming  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  by  current  am^tidments  to  the 
Act.  HJl.  11267  would  advance  that  date  to 
September  23,  1966  (tbe  dat^the  House  first 
proposed  to  eliminate  the  "d^e  bank  exemp- 
tion" in  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act, 
when  It  amended  H.R.  7371.1  on  the  floor). 
However,  shotild  HJt.  7371  pe  enacted  in  a 
form  comparable  to  that  itacommended  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Bftfiklng  and  Cur- 
rency, so  that  the  one  bankl^emptlon  Is  re- 
tained and  only  the  Invesnnent  Company 
exemption  (together  with  qertaln  other  ex- 
emptions not  material  for  Ithls  purpose)  is 
eliminated,  April  12,  1966  Would  appear  to 
be  an  appropriate  cutoff  dlstte.  Since  that 
date,  when  H.R.  7372  was  introduced,  there 
has  been  strong  evidence  that  tbe  Invest- 
ment Company  exemption  might  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  Act,  and  a  later  cutoff  date 
might  be  said  to  encourage  tbe  acquisition 
of  properties  with  a  view  to  their  tax-free 
distribution  to  shareh<ddera.  i 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  |  has  advised  the 
Treasury  Department  that  I  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection from  tbe  Btandpoln|t;  of  the  Admin- 
istration's program  to  thsj  preeentatlon  of 
this  report.  > , 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stanlkt  $.  Sinutrr, 


AsslJtint  Secretary. 

VS.    OP'ATK, 

Coimzmx  oN  Finance, 

June  6, 196$. 
Hon.  A  WiLLia  O.  RoBxiTSOii^ 
Chairman.   Senate   Bankinia  and   Currency 
Committee,  Waahinffto^i  DX3. 

Dbax  Mx.  Ckaixman:  On 
the  Chairman  of  the 
and  Means  of  the  House 
regarding  a  change  In  the  tax  law  neceo' 
Bltated  by  reason  of  amendments  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1966  which  your 
Committee  has  approved.    Tou  favored  me 
with  a  copy  of  that  letter. 

I  understand  the  subet 
sary  tax   amendments   is 
11267  now  pending  before 
Ways  and  Means.    TtM 
cated  ttmt  In  general  tt 
tax  oonaequenoes  of  the 
your  bill  would  require, 
templated  by  HJt.  11267  (^x-free  distribu- 
tions coupled  with  a  carry-over  basis)  largely 
conforms  to  tbe  relief  thl«  Committee  ap- 
proved in  1966  when  the  Baidk  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  was  approved. 

That  being  the  case.  I  sm  no  reason  why 
the  Committee  on  Flnanea  jsannot  act  with 
dispatch  to  take  up  the  appropriate  amand- 
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ay  19  you  wrote 

Ittee  on  Ways 

'  Representatives 


of  tbe  neces- 
ited   in  HH. 
Committee  on 
has  Indl- 
ors  easing  the 
f  estltures  which 
tax  relief  ood- 


ttwnta  soon  after  tliay  an  passed  by  the 
House.   Tou  reoognlae  in  your  letter  that  tbe 
Constitution  requires  that  the  House  act  first 
on  tax  measmros. 
With  every  good  wish.  I  am. 
Slnoertfy. 

Rmsxix  Lomo, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President,  I 

offer  two  amendmente  to  the  committee 

amendment  and  ask  that  they  be  read. 

The    PRE8IDINO    OiVlCER.      The 

amendmente  will  be  stated. 

The  Ljcgislativx  Clxxx.    On  page  21, 

line  7.  strike  out  "(1)"  and  insert  "(J)." 

On  page  25,  strike  out  lines  7  and  8. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President,  I 

should  like  to  explain  these  amendmente 

briefly. 

The  first  amendment  would  merdy 
correct  the  identification  of  a  new  sub- 
section to  be  added  to  section  18  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  Instead 
of  calling  the  new  sulwection  "d),"  It 
would  be  called  "(J)." 

The  second  technical  amendment 
would  delete  subsection  14  (k)  of  the  bill, 
page  25,  lines  7  and  8.  which  would  have 
repealed  section  601  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  That  section  gave  special  tax 
treatment  to  certain  reserves  required  to 
be  established  under  section  5144(c)  of 
the  Revised  Statutes.  The  bill  repeals 
this  reserve  requirement,  and  section  601, 
therefore,  would  become  obsolete.  How- 
ever, inclusion  of  an  amendment  to  the 
tax  laws— even  one  that  would  mvear  to 
have  no  substantive  effecte.  might  raise 
questions  about  the  otHistitutional  right 
of  the  House  of  Representotlves  to  origi- 
nate tax  legislation.  Accordingly,  since 
repeal  of  section  601  is  not  necessary  to 
the  aooomplishment  oi  the  purposes  of 
H.R.  7371.  it  should  be  deleted  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  amendmente  be  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendmente  to  the  committee 
amendment  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  committee  amendment 
as  amended,  be  adc^ted.  with  tbe  under- 
stuu!Qng  that  it  will  be  open,  as  original 
text,  to  further  amendment. 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.      The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  coounittee 
is  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.    That  is  correct. 
The  E^lESmiNO  OFFICER.    Is  It  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  as  amended  be  agreed  to 
and  treated  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  whose  presence  may  be 
needed  during  discussion  of  the  bill  be 
permitted  to  be  present  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objeetltm.  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
thero  will  be  some  rathw  Important 
amendmente  offered  to  this  bill,  and  ta 
view  of  that  fact,  and  tbe  wlsb  of  tbe 
propcMiente  of  than  amendmente  to  hare 
Senators  hear  them  explained.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  a* 
unanimous  ctmsent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  ctUl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendmente  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  The  bill  is 
not  wholly  satisfactory  to  me.  but  I  voted 
to  report  it  because  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  get  constructive  legislation  in  this 
field  if  you  will  settle  only  for  "all  or 
notUng." 
m  POMT  Bxmraow  omAirnD  nr  isss  ■acaun 

IT  WAS  FAL8KLT   DISCUBD  AS  CHAaiTABLS 

I  Strongly  support  the  amendmente 
which  repeal  the  exemption  given  under 
the  1956  act  to  the  Du  Pont  Estote  in 
Florida.  The  purpose  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956.  which  was 
achievcNd  only  after  long  years  of  effort, 
was  twofold:  First,  it  was  intended  to 
apply  in  the  field  of  banking  and  bank 
holding  0(Mnpanle8  the  general  purpose 
of  the  antitrust  laws;  namely,  to  pro- 
mote competition  and  to  prevent  monop- 
oly. Second,  it  was  intended  to  prevent 
extensive  control  of  combinations  of  both 
banking  and  nonbanking  activities. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  when  this  act  was 
passed.  While  it  Is  true  that  legally  the 
exemption  given  to  the  Du  Pont  Estate  in 
Florida  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  It  is  a 
testamentary  trust,  nevertheless,  it  was 
my  understanding,  and  I  think  it  was 
tbe  understanding  of  other  Senators,  at 
the  time,  that  we  assented  to  this  exemi>- 
tlon  because  the  Income  f  rmn  the  estate 
was  supposed  to  be  wholly  devoted  to 
charity.  This  was  what  I  was  assured 
in  an  executive  session,  and  this  is  the 
reason  that  I  did  not  oppose  tbe  Du  Pont 
exemption  on  the  floor. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  Income  firom 
the  estate  is  not  and  was  not  fully  as- 
signed or  even  primarily  assigned  to 
charity.  Only  12  percent  of  the  Income 
oX.  the  estate  at  the  time  of  tbe  enactment 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  and 
the  same  is  true  today.  Is  Irrevocably  as- 
signed to  charities.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  which  appears  in  the 
hearings  at  page  80  showing  the  Income 
paymente  f nm  the  Alfred  I.  da  Pont  Es- 
tate be  printed  in  the  Ricoko  at  tbe  con- 
clusion of  my  romarics^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  l^thout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   This  table  shows 

The  PRSraDING  OFFICER.  WIU  the 
Senator  suspend  for  a  moment? 

The  Senate  will  be  in  ot6ac.  Person- 
ToA  wUl  refrain  from  audible  conversa- 
tUm  while  tbe  Senator  from  Illlnoti 
makes  bis  speech. 
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Tb»  Senator  may  mtMeed. 

Mr.DOUOLAa  This  table  thows  that 
Mnoe  19SS  the  tnoome  of  tbe  ertate  has 
been  dlstrtbuted  as  follows:  $119;»3.- 
OlMl  to  Ifn.  dtt  Font;  $l*jt39jno20  to 
the  Nemooie  Foundation:  and  $2,4a4.- 
471.80  to  other  annuitants. 

Therefore,  there  was  no  Jtistiflcatlon 
for  this  exonptlon  at  the  time  It  was 
granted  and  there  is  no  Justlfloation  for 
it  now.  It  Is  true  that  on  the  death  of 
Mrs.  du  Pont  most  of  the  income  of  the 
estate  wlU  be  asslcned  to  rharltaMe  pur- 
poses. 


June  if  1966 


DV  POHT  IVTATB  HAS  WIDB.T  ABVOD  nmtCmjei 
OV  THS  BANK  BOLOIMO  COMrAlTT   ACT 

Nerertheless.  even  tills  Is  not  the  real 
Issue  with  reject  to  the  Du  Pont  Estate. 
The  clear  fact  Is,  the  question  of  chari- 
table use  of  the  Income  aside,  that  the 
Du  Pont  Estate  has  operated  in  soeh  a 
way  as  to  offend  the  very  basic  purposes 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  The 
Du  Point  Estate  has  used  Its  exemption 
to  devel(9  and  to  expand  a  great  com- 
bination of  banUng-industrial-rallroad- 
landholding  empire  in  Florida.  It  now 
controls  80  banks  throughout  the  State. 
It  is  Florida's  largest  landowner  with 
wen  over  a  million  acres  under  its  con- 
trol. It  is  also  Florida's  largest  tax- 
IMiyer. 

In  direct  contradiction  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  it  combines  banking  with  a  railroad 
business,  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway, 
a  very  large  piM^er  and  box  manufactur- 
ing Industry,  the  St.  Joe  Pmwr  Co.. 
and  a  large  tree  farm  and  landhddlng 
operation.  In  addition,  of  coiirse.  it  has 
a  vast  Investment  in  bonds  and  stocks 
and  in  real  estate  outside  of  Florida. 

No  other  group  in  the  country  has 
been  permitted  this  license  for  expan- 
sion in  the  banking  field  plus  directly 
associated  expansion  in  nonbanklng 
fields.  TThen  Mayor  Robert  King  High, 
of  Miami,  now  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  Oovemor  of  Florida,  testlfled  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, he  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  an  article  from  the  Miami 
Herald  of  P^bruary  23,  1904,  by  Mr. 
James  Russell,  its  business  editor.  It  be- 
gins with  this  sentence: 

Tou  eau  hsrdly  tivTel  50  mllw  in  norlda — 
In  any  dlraotlpo — ^without  encountarlng  aom* 
fMat  ot  th«  Dq  Pont  Bstatfl. 

I  ask  uxMuUmous  consent  that  this  ar- 
tlole  be  prtnted  in  the  Racoio  at  the  con- 
dusicm  of  my  rgnarks. 

Ttae  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER  (BIT. 
TASBotovoH  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  orderad. 

(See  exhibit  a.) 

Ur.  DODOLAS.  It  very  deariy 
dcmonstratas  the  very  extensive  devdiv- 
mmts  made  by  the  Du  Pont  Estate 
under  cover  of  their  exemption  from 
the  act.  Now.  Mr.  President,  it  may  be 
said  that  perhaps  this  was  a  mistake  to 
exempt  the  estate  in  10M.  but  sometime 
in  the  near  future,  it  Is  Ukriy  that  the 
principal  beneficiary  will  die  and  then 
the  Income  from  the  estate  win  go  in 
large  part  to  diarlty.  so  why  should  w 
repeal  this  cxemptlonf  It  is  extremely 
important  to  note  that  the  trustees  who 
control  the  operations  of  the  estate  an 


seif-perpetuatlng:  that  is.  the  present 
trustees  name  the  successrar  to  any  trustee 
who  dies  or  resicns.  It  is  becoming  very 
firmly  established,  and  I  think  most 
people  understand,  that,  even  if  the  in- 
come ftom  a  trust  is  largely  assigned  to 
chari^.  the  trust  or  estate  may  be 
managed  in  such  a  way — the  stocks  it 
owns  voted  in  such  a  way  and  its  other 
assets  so  manipulated— as  to  further 
financial  interests  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  charity.  RegardlesB  of  the 
assignment  of  the  Income,  this  type  of 
vast  concentration  of  economic  power, 
particularly  when  it  combines  banldng 
and  nonbanklng  Interests,  is  not  in  the 
public  interest.  We  are  concerned  not 
only  with  the  distributing  of  income,  but 
with  the  control  of  power. 

So  my  chief  reason  for  supporting  the 
m>eal  of  the  Du  Pont  exemption  is  the 
fact  that  it  has  provided  a  shelter  imder 
which  vast  economic  and  political  power 
has  been  assembled,  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  act.  The  exemption  has 
been  distinctly  unjust  to  all  the  other 
banking  and  nonbanklng  groups  which 
have  complied  with  the  act.  Even  if  the 
Du  Pont  Estate  were  not  gxillty  of  any 
misuse  or  selfish  application  of  its  power, 
there  would  be  every  reason  to  remove 
this  exnnption. 

otT  poirr  BRrATK  asuib  VAsrmwss 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is.  however, 
that  the  Du  Pimt  Estate  is  guilty  of  abuse 
of  power.  The  record  is  a  fine  illustra- 
tion of  exactly  why  tbe  Congress  wcH-ked 
so  kmg  to  enact  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  The  testimony  preeented  by 
Mayor  High  is  a  catalogue  of  offenses 
against  the  people  of  Florida  by  the  Du 
Pmt  Estate.  I  think  we  can  give  some 
added  weight  to  Mayor  High's  testi- 
m(Hiy  on  the  basis  of  the  recent  Demo- 
cratic primary  in  the  State  of  Florida. 
I  mcourage  Senators  to  read  Mayor 
High's  statement.  He  discusses  the 
decline  in  service  and  in  safety  efforts  by 
the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  after 
that  company  was  acquired  by  the  estate. 
He  discusses  the  difDculties  with  the  Du 
P(mt  Estate  in  the  develt^mmt  of  high- 
ways. He  points  out  the  diificulties  the 
State  authorities  have  had  In  c<^lectlng 
taxes  owned  by  segments  of  the  Du  Pont 
EsUte. 

He  concludes  his  statement  with  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  dty  of  Miami  urgtaig  the  repeal 
of  the  Du  Pont  exemption.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution, 
which  aK)ears  at  page  113  of  the  hear- 
ings, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RacoKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
ttoa  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe 
Rbcou).  as  follows: 

KaaoLxmon  Mo.  96448 
A  TMOlutton  of  tlw  CommlaBlon  of  the  City 
of  llUunl  Bupperttng  and  endoralng  tha 
unaadment  to  the  Bank  BcdcUng  Oom- 
pany  Act  of  1968.  jdacing  the  AUnd  L 
Du  Pont  l>t*t«  und«r  tbo  providons  of 
■aid  act;  providing  further  that  ths  otty 
el«rk  to  hereby  directed  to  send  ooptee  at 
thto  reeotutlon  to  the  Honorable  DAirrs 
Pascbll  and  the  Honorable  CLAvn  Fto>> 
na.  VJB.  Bepreecntattvee 
Whoraae  the  Bank  "Md^tm  Oompaay  Aot 
of  19M  wee  aimed  at  preventing  abases  at 


power  by  bank  holding  eonpanles  by  pn>. 
Tiding  that  bank  holding  oompanlae  moat 
divest  themselves  of  oontrol  over  nnm^^nr 
ing  Atetprlaee.  be  regtotered  with  the  >M. 
eral  Beeerve  Board,  and  were  prohibited  tnu 
aequlrtng  more  banks  without  aald  Boaid'k 
approval;  and 

Whereas  the  major  aim  at  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  was  to  f oater  and  protect 
the  system  of  Independent  unit  banka-  and 

Whereas  the  Alfred  I.  Da  Pont  Katate  wia 
■aurapted  from  the  Bank  Holdlnc  Comnenv 
Act  of  1066;  and  ' 

Whereaa  by  placing  tbe  AUTed  Z.  Da  F«Bt 
Batata  under  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  It  win  divide  up  the  vast  conoentratleo 
of  power  now  enjoyed  by  the  Alfred  I.  Dn 
Pont  Katate:  and 

Whereaa  Repreaentative  Patman  (rf  ivxaa 
has  Introduced  on  the  floor  of  the  Houae  a 
bill  to  bring  the  Alfred  I.  Du  Pont  Eatate 
\mder  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act;  and 

Whereaa  the  Commlaalon  of  the  City  of 
Miami  fully  aupporta  aald  amendment  u 
preeented  by  Repreeentatlve  Patmam:  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Commitaion  of  the  Cttw 
ot  Miami,  na.:  ' 

Section  1.  That  the  Commlaalon  of  the 
City  of  Miami  fvdly  endoraea  and  aupporta 
tbe  amendment  to  tbe  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956,  aa  introduced  by  Bep- 
reaentatlve  Patxan  of  Texaa.  placing  the 
Alfred  Z.  Z>a  Pont  Batate  under  tbe  pro- 
Tlalons  of  thla  act. 

SecUon  2.  That  the  city  clerk  to  hereby 
directed  to  aend  a  copy  of  thla  reaolutlon  to 
the  Honorable  Damtk  Fascxll  and  the  Hon- 
orable Claude  Pxppn,  VS.  RepreaentatlTaa. 

Paaaed  and  adopted  thla  3d  day  of  Ifanb 
1966.  '       ^^ 

Stats  ogr  PuNODA 
County  of  Dade 
City  of  Miami 

1,  P.  L.  Correil,  clerk  of  the  dty  ot  Miami. 
Pla..  do  hereby  certify  that  the  attached 
and  foregoing  pagea  Noa.  1  and  3,  IndualTa. 
contain  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  a  reaolu- 
tlon pnaaed  and  adopted  by  the  commlailan 
of  aald  city  at  a  meeting  hMd  on  the  8d  day 
of  March  1066  dealgnated  Reaolutlon  Ho. 
36448. 

Wltneea  my  hand  and  the  ofllolal  seal  of 
the  dty  of  Miami,  Pla.,  thto  9tb  day  of  April 
1065. 

(BBAX.]  P.  Zi.  OoaaxLL, 

City  Cleric. 
By  RATMOItD   Z.   Moosz, 

i>epufy  City  Clerk. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  also  call  the  attention  of  Senaton 
to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Maloney. 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Apalaehl- 
cola  Times.  Mr.  Maloney  is  a  very 
courageous  man,  and  he  undertook  to 
describe  for  us  the  Infiuence  of  the  Du 
Pont  Estate  in  western  Florida,  where 
the  estate's  lands  run  170  miles  from  east 
to  west  and  40  miles  from  north  to  south. 

Let  me  Inventory  some  of  the  evidence 
presented  to  the  ommnlttee  concerning 
the  Inevitable  abuses  of  power  by  a  cax- 
eentratlcm  of  this  size. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  relationship  of 
the  estate  to  the  Florida  Bast  Coast  Rail- 
way Is  the  sole  issue  which  Justifies  the 
repeal  of  this  exemption,  but  It  Is  an 
issue  which  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  Testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee establishes  these  facts,  at  least  in 
my  opinion: 

The  Florida  East  Coast  Railway,  of 
which  Mr.  Edward  Ball,  the  principal 
trustee  of  the  estate,  is  chairman,  has 
continuously  de^ed  its  duty  under  the 
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Railway  Ishcx  Aot  to  try!  to  settie  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railwa  il  dispute. 

The  Florida  East  Coast  JRallway  has 
rejected  the  recommend!  iions  of  two 
Presidential  Emergency  Ii^>ards  in  the 
wage  dlfi?ute  that  led  to  tt  f  January  23, 
1963,  strike  of  the  non(H7eri|tlng  employ- 
ees. The  unions  Involved  lac<^pted  the 
recommendations  of  the! '  Presidential 
Boards.  ji 

The  Florida  East  Coastj  |  Railway  has 
defied  or  ignored  pleas  f  ro^  the  Florida 
delegation  in  the  Congress,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  President  Kennedy  to 
either  negotiate  a  settlement  or  arbitrate 
this  dispute.  The  unions  involved  have 
agreed  to  arbitrate. 

The  Florida  East  Coasll  {Railway  has 
been  the  target  of  six  injunctions  and 
four  contempt  orders  beca|ise  of  its  vi- 
olations of  the  Railway  ijibor  Act  and 
other  FMeral  laws  duringj  the  strike. 

Only  recently,  the  Florlm  East  Coast 
Railway  has  Imposed  drast^4  new  terms — 
and  these  are  properly  desta-lbed  as  "yel- 
low dog"  terms— on  many  of  its  operating 
employees.  These  terms  are  so  hanh 
that  they  have  caused  mater  of  the  rail- 
way's strikebreakers  to  stnke.  F\}r  ex- 
ample, the  railway  has  trlea  to  abolish  all 
craft  lines,  to  nullify  seniority  rights, 
abolish  the  paid  meal  perlM,  and  substi- 
tute 6-  or  7-day  workweeas  at  the  sole 
discretion  of  management  m  place  of  the 
existing  5-day  workweek. 

It  Is  a  very  reasonable  cdncluslon  that 
this  extremely  hard  liniijof  the  rail- 
way is  supported  by  bein^  pirt  of  the  vast 
empire  of  the  Du  Pont  Esiate.    A  rail- 
road which  lacked  this  substantial  un' 
derplnning  would  not  vldlftte  with  im- 
punity the  Railway  Labor 
clples  of  collective  bargi 
legitimate  expectations 
ers  In  the  1960's. 

The  second  area  of  al 
ure  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  to 
pay  its  assessed  pn^erty  i  taxes.  Mayor 
High  testified  that  the  FBO  i-efused  to  pay 
its  assessed  property  taxtk  to  the  cities 
and  counties  where  it  opettited  for  the 
years  1962,  1963.  and  1964.  Instead,  the 
railroad  offered  checks  fCr  about  one- 
third  of  the  amoimt  owed!  and  filed  suit 
In  the  State  court  challena^ng  the  assess- 
ment. 

On  March  27, 1964,  a  8t4^  Judge  over- 
ruled the  railroad's  con|;kitions  com- 
pletely and  the  railroad  Atoned.  But 
after  a  struggle  of  3  yiw.  State  of- 
ficials finally  were  able  Mo  ooUect  the 
amounts  owed  with  polities.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  east  coast  cities  and 
counties  had  to  struggle  iftlong  without 
the  needed  taxes  due  them. 

Mayor  High  also  testifiM  that  the  St 
Joe  Paper  Co.,  a  large  a&mmt  of  the 
Du  Pont  Estate,  greatly  Underpaid  its 
State  intangible  tax.  ThUtax  is  levied 
by  the  State  primarily  on  stocks  and 
bonds  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  M  ,000  of  value, 
according  to  Mayor  Himi  It  was  only 
after  an  investigation  of  bbe  'VMnpany's 
books  by  the  State  that' the  company 
agreed  it  had  undervalued  Its  stocks  and 
bonds  for  tax  purposes  \n  $90  million 
from  1962  through  1964' %nd  paid  up 
$153,317.32  to  cover  the  titaces  owed,  in- 
terest, and  penalties.  I  i  j  k  unanimous 
consent  that  an  artielel  ^xxn  the  St. 


Petenburg  Times  for  June  22.  1!WS. 
which  appears  at  page  111  of  the  hear- 
ings, be  printed  in  tbe  RBcoan  at  the  oon- 
clusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

&fr.  DOUOLAS.  A  fourth  type  of 
abuse  which  qnings  from  the  m(mop(^ 
control  was  described  to  the  committee 
by  Mr.  Maloney.  Several  new9m>er 
articles  by  Mr.  Robert  Sherrlll  in  the 
Miami  Herald  Illustrate  these  complaints. 
I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  two  such 
articles,  one  entitled  "Ball  Mobilizes 
Muscle  To  Fight  Tiny  Tax  BlU,"  and 
the  second  entitled  "Du  Pont  Estate 
Rules  Panhandle"  be  printed  In  the  Rxc- 
ORo  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  Ot'FlCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
latter  article  points  out,  for  example, 
that  the  St.  Joe  P^jer  Co.  pays  only  a 
fraction  of  the  taxes  it  pr(H>erly  owes  in 
Gulf  and  Jackstm  Counties.  It  points 
out  that  when  Calhoun  attempted  to 
levy  a  $550  tax  (hi  a  biiUdocer,  the  com- 
pany took  the  issue  into  court  and  held 
it  there  for  2  years. 

No  ploy  to  too  rough  for  St.  Joe  to  pull 
when  fighting  f 


ct,  Uie  prin- 
and  the 
work- 
is  the  faU- 


The  article  states. 

Con^Miny  oOdato  told  Calhoun  County 
buaUieeamen  that  U  they  did  not  get  the  tax 
aaaeeaor  to  let  up,  they  would  take^  their 
trade  away  from  them.    And  they  did. 

Mr.  Maloney  testified,  at  page  291  of 
the  record,  that  the  papermlll  employees 
of  the  St.  Joe  Co.  may  borrow  money 
from  the  Florida  National  Bank,  the 
only  bank  in  Port  St.  Joe  and  a  bank 
owned  by  the  Du  P<mt  Estate,  but  If  they 
do  their  pay  check  Is  then  sent  to  the 
bank.  The  bank  then  withholds  the 
payment  due  on  Its  note  and  pays  (xily 
the  remaining  balance  to  the  emplc^ee. 
Mr.  Maloney  pointed  out  that  Fl(Hlda 
law  does  not  compel  an  employer  to  rec- 
ognize a  garnishee  pay,  but  this  ar- 
rangement by  the  commonly  owned  pa- 
permlll  and  bank  appears  to  be  substi- 
tute for  ganilsheeing. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  these  allega- 
tions were  denied  by  Mr.  Ball  and  his 
coterie  of  witnesses. 

I  repeat,  even  if  these  abuses  hftd  not 
occurred,  or  even  if  a  Senator  wishes  to 
close  his  mind  to  them,  the  mere  devel- 
opment of  this  huge  empire  which  com- 
bines banking  and  nonbejoklng  interests 
fuUy  Justifies  the  repeal  of  this  unwar- 
ranted exemption  from  the  act.  There 
exists  under  the  shelter  of  this  exemp- 
tlon,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Du 
Pcmt  Estate  has  actively  taken  advantage 
of  the  exemption,  potential  for  further 
abuses,  particularly  whore  a  railroad  and 
a  chain  of  banks  al<xig  the  railroad  line 
are  held  by  the  same  company.  No- 
where in  the  country  have  we  permitted 
this  type  of  develoiMnent.  There  is  lu) 
Justmcatian  for  this  prtvlleged  treat- 
ment under  the  act. 

HCPKAL    or   TRI8    trNWAaSAMTED    XSZKFnOir   B 
IK  TBM  PTTBUC  XJfTXBBBT — WOT  PUMlTlVa 

In  cooelusion.  I  should  like  to  oom- 
ment  on  the  allegation  made  by  some 


that  the  repeal  of  the  Du  Pont  exemption 
is  In  some  way  fecial  and  punitive  leg- 
islation. 

Sudx  an  allegation  Ignores  ooimpletely 
the  fact  that  the  special  privilege  exemp- 
tion granted  the  Du  Pont  Bstate  in  10M 
was  agreed  to  <m  a  mistaken  assumiK 
tion— or  to  put  It  less  charitftMy.  a  false 
asserticKi— that  the  Du  Pont  Estate  was 
a  wbcdly  charitable  foundation,  whfin  In 
fact  only  12  percent  of  its  income  is  a»- 
slgned  f  ch:  charitable  purposes. 

Second,  such  a  claim  of  punitive  legis- 
lation complete  disregards  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  In  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  and  the  clear  vkriatlon  of 
that  intent  by  both  the  Du  Pont  Estate 
and  the  Financial  General  Corp. 

Third,  the  claim  of  puxiitlve  legisla- 
tion ignores  the  fact  that  this  bill,  whOe 
its  main  purposes  are  to  dose  these  un- 
warranted exemptions  enjoyed  by  the 
Du  Pont  Estate  and  Financial  General, 
also  deals  with  a  number  of  other  vety 
significant  aq^ects  of  bank  holding  ccnn- 
pany  regulation.  As  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  will  point  out,  X 
am  sure,  the  so-called  antitrust  amend- 
ment of  section  11  has  very  broad  im- 
plications, as  do  other  sectttms  dealing 
with  financial  dealings  among  members 
of  a  bank  holding  company. 

Fourth,  these  complaints  ignore  the 
fact  that  this  bill,  including  the  repeal 
of  the  Du  Pont  exemption,  is  endorsed 
by  the  American  Bankers  Association. 
the  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Head- 
ing Comptuiies.  and  other  groups  in  the 
hanking  and  finance  field. 

And  fifth.  Senators  should  keep  In 
mind  that  the  recommendation  to  repeal 
the  Du  Pont  exemption  oomes  from  the 
Boari  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Sjrstem.  The  chaiman  of  tbe 
Board.  Mr.  William  BfcC.  Martin,  urged 
repeal  of  this  exemption  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee: 

The  next  question  arises  when  an  individ- 
ual extenda  hto  oontrol  over  banks  beyond 
hto  death,  aa  to  commonly  done  through  tes- 
tamentary tnuta  eatabltohed  for  the  banallt 
of  a  widow  or  children.  The  Board  sees 
good  reaaon  to  mmapt  the  ocdlaary  family 
trust,  which  may  be  regarded  as  only  a  tarn- 
porary  extenalon  of  the  eontroa  oUglnaUy 
eiodaed  by  the  Individual  who  astabllshMt 
the  trust.  But  when  a  win  oreatea  a  troat 
that  to  perpetual,  with  trustees  who  are  not- 
only  replaoeabto  but  are  authorised  and  m- 
deed  obliged  to  manage  the  trust's  affairs- 
ao  that  It  may  grow  and  proaper,  the  Board, 
bellevea  that  the  line  between  oontrol  by  la- 
dlvtduato  and  control  by  coiporatlona  hsa 
bean  oroesed.  and  that  auch  a  trust  ahould 
l3e  subject  to  the  set  Just  as  a  oorporatlott 
ahould. 

Sur^  no  one  would  claim  that  the- 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  has  a  owelal  ax  to  grind 
or  would  recommend  punitive  legislation 
against  a  single  group  of  banks. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  <3ur> 
rency  has  endorsed  tbe  rq>eal  of  this 
exemption  because  ot  the  facts  and  on 
the  merits  of  the  argument. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  and  the  Oat^^ 
gzess  as  a  whole  will  ^lact  this  bin  l»>. 
fore  fflany  more  wedcs  have  passed  so 
that  tt»  vast  Du  Pont  IsUte  will  be 
treated  the  same  as  other  bank  boidlnf 
companies  in  this  country.  .»•  •    ;&i 

Mr.  Pnaident.  I  yidd  the  floor. 
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(Vlrap  tho  ICUml  (VIa.)  Herald.  PM).  28. 19M] 
■mn  VttTTs  Wku  Ora  Bnxioif  DotxAsa: 

DUTB  Amiwhux  n(  Fir  Tmm>    Tornu.  8For 

Drr  PoMT  EouMKo 

(By  Jamea  RaasU) 

Ton  can  hardly  drlyo  BO  mlMs  In  Florid*— 
iA  any  dlrwtlon — ^without  «noount«rlnK 
soma  faeat  of  tha  du2>oat  astata. 

Zt  may  ba  a  bank.  It  may  ba  ttmborland. 
It  may  ba  a  raUroad  train.  Or  u  may  ba  a 
dtrua  growar  «r  aonaU  maautaoturar  or  r*> 
taU.stora  owaar  vbaJiaa  kept  bla  baalnaaa 
flbUif  iMtb  money  borrowad  ftom  tba  aatate. 

It  you  wara  aakad  to  point  to  oaa  alnflja 
entity  a*  tha  largaat  aoonomlo  fbrca  In 
Plorlda.  It  Voold  almoat  Invariably  be  the 
duPont  aetata. 

Oraatad  In  the  Uta  IMOa  and  early  MAOa 
by  the  lata  Alfred  I.  duPoat.  the  maTerlck 
of  \tia  famous  duPobu  of  Delaware,  tba 
astata  ambraoes  a  complex  of  bamka,  raal 
aetata.  raOlroads,  timber,  and  p^per  produft. 
tloo  taotuttas  intb  a  value  of  well  o*«r  a  bil- 
lion dollar*. 

Tba  duPont  aatatali  slmlfleanee  In  VIorlda 
«uxnot  ba  accurately  measured  IndoUaz*. 

R  Is  nosldk's  largast  land  owner,  wtth 
1^0  over  a  million  aoraa  under  Its  oontroL 

It  Is  Florida's  largest  banker,  with  81  banks 
and  TOO  mtlllon  dollars  In  assets  under  Its 
wing. 

It  U  ncriite'S  largpat  taipayw. 

And.  aa  any  state  oOelal  can  tatt  yea.  It 
la  Ftolda's  most  powofnl  eoooomlo-poUtloal 
forva.  strong  soougb  to  elaet  gersmcn  and 
senaMrs  and  laQuantlal  enough  to  aehleva 
or  Mo^  aU  aorta  of  staU  pobUo 


nia  moat  astrailsbtm  thlof  ahoot  iftt 
duPoat  eoloaaas  Is  thaVcne  man  nilaa  It. 
dlraou  it  and  datamtnaa  how  and  whsra  Its 
power  wttl  ba  wlaided. 

R  u  doubtful  that  araB  tha  lata  Alitad 
dnPont,  who  aaw  tha  po*antlal  of  FlarMa  40 
yaaka  ago.  oould  have  anticipated  tha  growth 
-•"*  influenoa  that  hta  teethar>ln<4Mr.  Bd 
would  »~*«— r**T^  with  tha 


OoPoot  waa  a  rich,  rleb  man  whan  he 
movad  to  Florida  early  In  1037  with  his  wUe, 
JessU  Ball  duPont,  who  la  still  living  and 
who  got  an  Income  of  more  than  seven 
mlHlon  dollars  from  the  estate  last  year 

"We  have  all  the  money  neoeesary  for  imy 
reasonable  effort  to  lielp  Florida  grow  and 
proaper,"  du  Pont  aald  on  ble  arrival  In 
norida  In  1937.  "Our  buatneaa  undertaking 
should  be  aound.  but  our  primary  object 
should  not  be  the  ««»»«»«g  of  money. 
Through  helpful  works,  let  us  build  up  good 
la  this  state  and  make  It  a  better  place  In 
which  to  Uve. 

"In  my  last  years  I  would  much  rather 
have  the  people  of  Florida  say  that  I  helped 
thorn  and  their  state  than  to  double  the 
money  I  now  have." 

AotuaUy.  the  du  Pont  fortune  did  both 
thoee  things.  It  helped  finance  Florida's 
growth  and  easily  doubled  bla  money 

When  du  Pont  died  In  1986,  there  weiw 
Sevan  banks  In  his  Florida  National  group. 
Today,  there  are  31  and  they  spraad  from  the 
Panhandle  to  the  Keys. 

There  were  800.000  scree  of  ttmbeiiand  in 
Northwest  Florida  under  his  ownerahlp. 
1'oday,  there  are  more  than  a  million  acres 
comprising  virtually  all  the  tImlMrlands  In 
10  countlee  and  a  substantial  amount  In  four 
others  plus  some  In  Georgia  and  ai*>mh«^ 

The  eetatc's  St.  Joe  Paper  Co.,  founded  a 
year  after  du  Pont^  death,  has  more  than 
tripled  In  shse  since  It  went  Into  producUon 
In  the  late  1030s  and  now  has  additional 
plants  In  a  doaen  states  plus  an  affiliate  tn 
Ireland. 

8t.  Joe  Paper,  «^ilefa  Ias«ely  created  and 
fostered  the  city  of  Port  St.  Joe  In  Northwest 
Florida,  also  has  a  railroad  and  a  telephone 
oon^Miy  as  part  of  its  holdings.  Apalachl- 
c<da  Northern  Railroad  Co.,  a  99-mUe  road 
largely  serving  tha  paper  company,  and  the 
St.  Joe  Telephone  and  TUegraph  Co..  irtuch 
grew  from  a  firm  with  a  dooen  phones  to  one 
with  7.000  customers,  are  subaldlarlas 

H  Ball  brought  tha  du  Poet  estate's  most 
controversial  propetty,  the  Florida  Bast 
Oosat  BaUway  Od..  mto  tha  fold  In  tha  1»«0b. 
whan  it  was  In  raoaivsBahlp  as  a  result  of  tha 
p«at  Florida  bust.  Defaulted  FBO  bosida 
were  sailing  for  as  little  as  six  cants  on  tha 
dollar.  Ball  bought  and  bought  until  ha 
had  a  ptla  of  bonds  with  a  face  value  of  28 
mailon  doUara    esaOy  enbu|^  for  controL 

But  It  took  30  mora  yean  of  eourt  ughMng 
to  give  BaU  and  the  du  Font  eatata  the  rl^ 
to  gat  It  out  of  receivership  and  run  the  rail- 
road. 

Two  years  after  Ban  got  his  hands  on  the 
FKO^  operations,  he  was  Involved  in  another 
fight— this  time  with  the  ran  tmlons.  liore 
recently,  the  VS.  government  has  beooma  a 
BaU  advazaary  while  trying  to  force  a  settle- 
ment or  tha  oumnt  is-month-old  strike. 

SmaU  though  it  is.  with  its  670  mllss  of 
track,  the  FBO  Is  a  OO-mUnon-doUar  com- 
pany. It  controls  larvs  amounts  of  raal 
estate  on  and  around  Its  routes  and  its  prsa- 
ent  and  potential  freight  buslnees  U  enor- 
mous, particularly  in  the  booming  Cape  Ken- 
nedy mooqiort  area. 

Ihe  du  Pont  esUta  has  other  valuable 
propertlea.  Including  tha  17-story  du  Pont 
Building  In  downtown  icaml.  a  lo-storr 
building  In  downtown  JaoksonvUla  and  ona 
of  the  most  valuable  plaoea  of  raal  estate  In 
South  Florida  the  Dupont  Plaaa  propertv 
on  Blsenyna  Bay.  *~  r^  t 

Kvan  without  its  network  of  banks,  raU- 
roads.  real  estate  and  Industry  tha  astata 
would  ba  ri<di  by  any  standards. 

Ra  owns  704.000  shares  of  stock  In  B.  L  du 
Pont  da  Nemours  ft  Oo.  and  448,000  iharaa  of 
Oaooral  liotora.  At  proaant  market  valoss, 
they  are  worth  380  million  dollars.  Last  year 
tha  shares  paid  divldands  of  mora  than  7.5 
mmioB  doUars. 

Stnea  AUtad  do  Pont  died,  the  Florida 
hoMlBga  ha  nequlrad  at  bargam  prlcaa  during 


JttM  Si  i9&e 


la 


the  deprsaslon  eta  hMpa  frown , 

dollar  value  and  in  eoonomio  jiowsr. 

Moet  of  the  fruits  of  this  effort  now  go  to 
du  Font's  widow,  although  du  Font's  will 
spedfled  that  ultimately — presumably  after 
his  Wife's  death— aU  the  profits  of  the  eetete 
shaU  go  to  two  charities.  One,  In  ezlstenoe 
since  1940.  Is  a  ellnie  for  crippled  children 
In  WUmtagton.  ZM.  The  second,  not  yet 
established,  would  provide  aid  to  needy  old 
people. 

The  charltebla.  a^Mcts  of  the  esUU  helped 
keep  it  from  falling  under  the  federal  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1966,  a  law  that 
prevente  bank  groope  from  owning  non- 
banking  enterprises. 

Zt  is  this  act  that  Sen.  Watmx  Mosai  of 
Oregon  Is  now  seeking  to  have  amended  to 
wrest  control  of  the  Florida  Sast  Coast  Ball- 
road  from  Ed  Ball. 

"Nearly  all  of  the  estate's  large  Income  has 
gone  every  year  to  Mr.  du  Font's  widow  Mrs. 
Jeesie  BaU  du  Pont,"  Moaax  told  the  Senate 
earlier  this  month.  "In  1983,  the  estate  paid 
annuities  to  Mrs.  du  Pont  of  $7,610,776,  of 
which  she  assigned  about  13  per  cent  to  a 
charlUble  foundation  for  crippled  chil- 
dren .  .  . 

"Twelve  per  cent  falls  far  short  of  meeting 
the  rationalisation  that  ...  the  du  Ftmt 
estate  o\ight  to  be  excluded  from  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  because  the  estate's 
income  went  primarily  for  charitable  pur- 
poees.    The  evidence  shows  that  it  did  not" 

If  MossK  succeeds  in  getting  through  a 
measure  removing  the  du  Pont  estate's  ex- 
emption, the  vast  industrial  and  financial 
empire  that  Alfred  du  Pont  created  and  Kd 
BaU  nourished  may  I>e  spUt  down  the  nUddls. 


[Ron  tha  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  June 
32,  1906] 

Bt.  Jos  Pats  Back  Taxxs;  Esaoa  Blamed 

Taixabasbd.— Bd  BaU's  St.  Joe  Pinter  Oc 
imdervalned  its  stocks  and  bonds  for  tax  pur- 
poses by  880  million  ftom  1088  through  1904b 
ths  State  comptroUer^  office  said  yesterday. 

Tha  company— after  an  investigation  of  Ito 
books  by  ths  SUte— has  deUverad  rcheck  for 
8168317.83  to  cover  the  back  taxea.  Interest, 
and  penalties. 

George  ROUer.  head  at  the  State's  Intan- 
gible tax  dlvUlon,  earUer  had  abaolved  the  St. 
Joe  Paper  Co.  from  suggestions  that  It  was 
not  paying  aU  the  taxee  it  owed  the  State. 

In  May  of  last  year.  BoUer  wrote  a  letter  to 
a  congreeslonal  conunlttee  claiming  that  "aa 
exhaustive  search"  of  tax  rolU  showed  the 
company  had  "oompUed  with  the  Intangible 
tax  laws  of  the  State  ot  norida." 

Testerday.  BoUer  was  calling  St.  Joe's  un- 
derpayment of  taxes  "an  honeet  mistake." 

But  ComptroUer  Ray  K.  Green  said  RoUer 
"goofed"  wbm  he  wrote  Tennessee  US. 
Repreeenatlve  Bnx  Bbock  that  everything 
was  up  to  date.  Green  is  a  business  associate 
ot  BaU.  a  mtdtlmllllonatre  political  figure. 

ITie  discrepancies  in  what  St.  Joe  paid  In 
Intangible  taxes  and  i^t  It  owed  was 
pointed  out  by  a  story  on  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times-Miami  Herald  Service  several  months 
ago. 

TuL  roUs  hi  Gulf  County— where  St.  Joe 
Paper  Co.  Is  located— ehowed  that  the  com- 
pany was  claiming  Intangibles  of  839.6  mU- 
llon  as  of  April  1,  1964.  Its  report  to  Its 
stockholders  showed  888  mlUlon. 

ZntangUdee  are  stocks,  bonds,  cash,  and 
aooounta  reoalvable.  They  are  taxed  at  a  rata 
of  one-tenth  of  I  percent. 

BoUer  oald  his  investigation  of  St.  Joe 
Paper  Ca's  financial  records  was  "aldsd 
greatly"  by  cooperation  from  the  company. 

"They  were  very  helpful."  RoUer  said. 

He  said  hs  also  examined  records  of  the  86 
banks  aflUlatsd  la  ths  Florida  National  Bank 
chain  and  of  the  81  builon  Du  Pont  Brtate 
which  BaU  nuM. 


June  8,  1966 


Roller  sadd  ha  found  aol  r , 

any  records  of  theee  rmmpakp^ 

The  discrepancies  in  thc^.  Joe  de<dara- 
tlons  and  ths  actual  valuee  fwere  created  by 
a  fusion  of  aooouatlng  p<aosdura."  Roller 
said  in  a  prepared  statamei  ik 

The  company,  he  said,  nyorted  Its  stocks 
on  a  cost  basis  instead  of  "j  ilst  valuation." 

Bauer's  prepared  statemiit— In  which  he 
both  reaflltmed  and  denied!  previous  stots- 
ments — was  somewhat  confjiving. 

State  law  requlree  stocks  And  bonds  to  be 
taxed  at  their  market  va  i  le.  Stocks  not 
regularly  traded  on  the  sto ;  t  msrkst  ara  to 
be  valued  according  to  a  jwedse  formula 
listed  In  the  law.  [ 

RoUer,  In  his  statement  isald  there  had 
been  no  clear  way  to  arrive  {at  the  value  of 
securltlee. 

In  AprU  1968.  St.  Joe  retorted  to  Gulf 
County  Tax  Assessor  Sam  Patrick  that  It 
owned  $89,601  mlUlon  wort  ti^  of  intangibles, 
an  Increase  of  more  than  HSO  mlUlon  in  1 
year.  T 

RoUer  attempted  to  explalii  this: 

"The  greater  value  reported  by  this  ooqx- 
pany  was  due  clearly  to  an  dveraight  in  not 
Inclttdlng  one  block  of  sAck  which  was 
created  out  of  their  holdingi  for  it  was  return 
of  capital  for  noncorporate  s  ^Ockholdera." 

TD  explain  precisely  what  u  meant  by  that 
would  require  him  to  break  the  law,  RoUer 
said.  What  stock  a  companiy  owns  and  pays 
taxes  on  are  to  be  kept  confidential  by  State 
and  coimty  officials  under  njrlda  law. 

Some  weeks  ago,  though.  RbUer  eaid: 

"The  Increase  was  because  of  the  General 
Motors  stock  they  hold.    Thffe  was  a  spUt  In 


L 
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to  make  them  put  pressure  on  the  ooun^ 


They  have.    But  Kmory  Brldgee,  the  as- 

asor,  hasnt  given  in.  Calhoun  commis- 
sioners are  >'«^»«"g  him. 

D.  C.  Simpson,  who  runs  an  auto  supjAy 
company  here,  said  that  shortly  after  the 
tax  dl^nite  bK*e  out.  two  of  St.  Joe's  forest 
managers  told  him  "to  get  the  tax  assessor 
to  do  something  about  their  taxee,  or  theyM 
take  their  busmees  away  tram  me.  And  they 
did.    And  it  hurt. 

"C.  L.  Clark  told  me  that  If  I  helped  them 
out,  they  would  throw  a  lot  of  buslnees  my 
way.    But  I  couldnt  do  anything  for  them." 

Clark,  administrative  assistant  to  former 
Gov.  FuUer  Warren,  Is  now  a  public  relatlOhs 
official  for  BaU,  ccar  of  the  vast  duPont  hold- 
ings in  Florida. 

A.  J.  Gaakln,  Standard  OU  dealer  with  the 
fluuichlse  for  Calhoun,  Gulf,  and  part  of 
Liberty  Countlee,  said,  "They  came  to  me  and 
said,  'Get  'em  to  take  aU  the  personal  prop- 
erty tax  off  the  rolls— and  we  mean  all — or 
we'U  quit  you.' 

"Z  offered  to  pay  part  of  the  tax  for  them 
and  get  aome  other  buslneee  men  to  pay  the 
rest,  and  Bob  Brent  said,  'Well.  we'U  see.' 
But  later  he  called  back  and  said  Twthtng 
doing,  they  dldnt  owe  It  and  they  weren't 
going  to  be  tduu^ed  the  tax  even  if  we 
paid  It." 

R.  C.  Brent  Jr..  Is  a  vice  president  of  St. 
Joe  Paper  Co. 

Several  other  Tiiiiiliiiiiiiniii  said  they  were 
similarly  appnMched. 

The  only  tax  at  issue  Is  the  personal  proi>- 
aaoion  stocx  tney  noiu.    Thffe  was  a  spUt  In     erty  tax  which  had  been  levied  prlmarUy  on         Oroom  said  St.  Joe  doaa  nnO  awva  tha 
GM  stock  and  Ite  value  wsi^t  up  consider-     ^«  Isrge  earth-moving  equipment  used  by     aquipment  to  OuU  County  to  keep  tram  gat- 
sbly."  ,  the  paper  company  on  Ite  Umberlands  In     tlag  it  sssnsssrl     It  wss  lust  that  "^n  pra- 

Rt/v«1rKpAlr*f.a  a*!^  ♦l.AWA  v.L^..*.  w......  .  — .aa.       Calhoun  COUntV  *  .  .       'M   A —   .._-_   MA. ^^   ._    ......  — . V^   „ 


ftt.  Joe  Fajiar  Ob.  oOelals  argua  that  fbty 
do  not  <yw«  patMoal  propoty  tjucas  In  Oal- 
hoxm  Oounnr  baeaus8  Oroooi'  tako8  sufih 
equipmaat  mm  CUhotm  Ooimiy  tQ  Oulf 
Oounty  tor  the  duration  of  Jan.  1  each  year. 

Tax  assessmsnta  ara  mads  on  the  property 
In  ths  county  as  of  that  date.  8t.  Joe  Inter- 
preta  the  law  to  mean  that  If  they  take  the 
equipment  out  of  the  ooimty  on  Dec.  31  and 
bring  it  back  on  Jan.  3.  they  dont  owe  any 
taxes. 

Oroom  said  Vice  Preeldent  Brent  gave  him 
tha  orddt  to  remove  tha  aquipment  from  the 
oounty  for  the  first  day  of  each  ysar  but  "It 
was  used  in  tba  normal  manner  on  aU  days 
except  that  day." 

He  said  equipment  is  also  taken  out  of 
Bay,  Washington,  ahd  Jackson  Counties  and 
ratumed  to  Oulf  fbr  Khat  one  day. 

But  lluc  Assessor  Bridges  says  he  saw  a 
St.  Joe  btfUdOasr  and  tractor  In  the  county 
on  Jan.  1,  1968,  and  Several  other  wltneesee 
b4Mk  him  up.  They  remember  tiia  date  ba- 
catise  It  was  the  day  of  a  funeral  at  a  grava- 
yard  near  tha  plaee  the  equlpntent  WM  sl^ 
ting. 

"nmsrals  on  January  first  are  uaUboU," 
saldBrldgss.  "Z  wouldn't  ba  mlstakeD  about 
tha  day." 

That's  when  he  hit  St.  Joe  with  tha  $860 
tax.  Tba  comgMkny  dsOad  him.  Brldgee  took 
It  to  a  Ihry  tslat,  and  won.  Tha' oaae  is  now 
sttting  in  tha  Third  DIstriot  Court  of  Appss^ 

Zt  Groom  takes  the  equipment  ba<A  to 
Oult  Oeun^  for  a  brief  new  year's  visit 
saoh  yaarj-tha  Oulf  County  tax  rolls  do  not 
reflect  it.  Bridges  said. 

Oroom  said  St.  Joe  doss  nnt  awva  tha 


aot  been  a  spUt 


an  addl- 
84361.97   in 

It. 

.on.  shoiUd 


ably 

Stockbrokers  said  thera  ha  i 
In  GM  stock  In  10  years.       I 

Assessment  of  taxes  and  ^^nalties  against 
St.  Joe  went  back  only  3  yeai*— the  limit  for 
such  action  under  Florida  lifra. 

RoUer  said  he  could  not  estfmate  how  much 
tax  St.  Joe  had  faUed  to  pa^  previous  years 
because  of  ite  "fusion"  boouieeplng. 

"It  probably  wasn't  too  mT«h,"  he  said. 

A  chart  prepared  by  RoUei  showed  that  tn 
1962,  St.  Joe  reported  intangibles  of  $17.1  mU- 
llcm  when  It  should  havel  reported  $46.1 
mlUlon.  ' 

Tax  paid  was  $26,700. 

The  company  has  been 
tlonal    tax    of   $48,619.74  p 
penalUes.  and  812,92836  In 

In  1963.  it  reported  819.9 
have  reported  $603  minion. 

T«  paid  was  819,907.         !  i 

Additional  tax  at  $46,648 JdB  was  _.,...^ 
along  with  84,668.46  hi  penaldiL  and  87,631.44 
In  Interest.  T|^ 

In  1964,  the  company  reputed  $343  mU- 
Uon  and  should  have  reported  $66.6  mlUion 

Tax  paid  was  $19,907. 

Additional  tax  of  $30,74636  was  assessed 
plus  $3,076.48  in  penalties  lid  $1,01633  In 
interest. 

KlHIBIT  4 

[Rtxn  the  Miami  Herald,  ]  iar.  17,  1966] 

Ball  IfosiLizxs  Mcsclx  To  I70HT  Tunr  Tax 

Biu. 

(By  Robert  SherHU) 

Bloxwtstown. — Ed  Ball's  Stl  Joe  Paper  Co., 
worth  at  least  $160  mUllon,]lk  In  a  fight  to 
the  finish  with  Calhoun  County  over  a  tax 
WU  of  $550  on  a  buUdOEer.      IT 

The  dispute  started  when  St.  Joe  slipped 
up  on  ite  system  of  transposing  aU  equip- 
ment over  the  line  into  Gldf  Ooimty,  ite 
home  base,  one  day  a  year  to  avoid  taxation. 

St.  Joe  is  the  most  powei|t)ul  corporation 
and  largest  landholder  In  WeOt  Florida.  Cal- 
houn Is  one  of  the  poorest  bbuntles  In  the 
state.  !' 

St.  Joe's  tactics  Include  |l|oyeottlng  the 
leading  busineesmen  of  Calhi  mn  In  an  effort 


Although  the  maidUnery  used  there  by  the 
company  U  worth  at  least  $100,000,  said  ss- 
seeeor  Bridges,  they  were  down  on  the  tax 
rolls  for  only  $10,000  when  he  came  Into  oOca 
m  1961. 

"St.  Joe  officials  approached  me  and  said 
they  wanted  the  asaeesment  out  to  $4,000." 
Brldgee  said  "I  refused." 

Z<ater  they  wanted  it  wiped  out  altogether, 
he  said. 

International  Paper  Co..  which  owns 
slightly  leas  land  In  Chlhoun  Oounty  *-h^« 
St.  Joe,  pays  personal  propwty  taxea  on 
equipment  assessed  at  842,000. 

In  Oalhoun  and  four  adjoining  counties. 
St.  Joe  owns  636,000  acres  of  tlmberland. 
Ite  assessment  on  personal  property  Is  $16,000 
Including  the  810,000  In  Cahoun.  In  Oulf 
County,  where  the  coo^wny  plante  and  tends 
about  170,000  acres  of  pine  trees,  no  wood- 
land equipment  Is  listed  on  the  tax  rolls. 

The  dispute  has  been  going  on  for  mora 
than  tiro  yean. 

A  depoeltlon  taken  by  Attorney  VlrgU  Q. 
Mayo  from  Paul  W.  Oioom,  46,  forester  at 
Wotapo  unit  of  St.  Joe  Pi^^,  Includes  the 
foUowlng: 

Question.— Do  you  know  whether  you  told 
him  (Osskln)  that  If  something  wasnt  done. 
that  if  he  couldn't  help  you  to  get  something 
done,  that  you  woiUd  take  aU  of  St.  Job's 
buslnees  away  from  him? 

Answer.- 1  don't  think  I  ever  told  him 
that  specifically.  We  did  do  It  as  far  as 
Wetapo  unit  was  concerned.  We  dlsoon- 
tinued  the  use  of  the  gasoline. 

Question. — ^That  was  because,  was  it  not. 
that  Oaskln  did  not  get  this  particular  tax 
removed,  or  didn't  Influence  the  county  com- 
missioners to  take  it  off? 

Answer. — No,  I  don't  believe  I  would  put  it 
like  that  exactly. 

Question. — How  would  you  put  it?  Why 
did  you  quit  trading  with  him? 

Answer. — The  understanding  was  that  If 
it  was  not  removed,  we  weren't  going  to  trade 
with  anyone  in  this  oounty,  which  we  bavent 
done.  Oaskln  Just  happened  to  be  one  of 
them. 


f  anad  to  have  t% 


In  Quit  County.' 


(Frna  tin  Miami  Herald.  May  80. 1868) 
OoMTaovxasrr  m  FntaLAima:  Do  Pomt  Bstatb 

BOtaS  PAHHAHDLa 

(By  Robert  SherrlU) 

Taixahassxs. — Somewhere  down  tha  line. 
Ed  BaU's  Dt;  Pont  estate  decided  it  oould  do 
without >x>d  public  relations. 

Nowhere  In  Florida — not  even  along  tha 
east  coast,  where  the  passenger  trains  dimt 
run — has  Du  Ppnt  sitrategy  conquered  so 
much,  with  so  little  public  approval,  as  in 
the  rtorlda  Panhandle. 

Beginning  roughly  where  the  Florida  ps- 
nlnsula  breaks  westward  along  the  mainland 
thumb,  and  for  the  next  140  mUee,  thera  Is 
not  a  oounty  in  which  the  Du  Pont  estate 
does  not  own  tram  6,000  to  196,000  aorea. 

"ZVe  capital  of  this  empire  Is  Port  St.  Joa 
In  Gulf  County— home  the  of  Du  Font- 
owned  St.  Joe  Paper  Co.,  Du  Pont-ownad 
St.  Joe  "Telephone  and  tMegraph  Co.. 
I>u  Pont-ownad  St.  Joa  Dock  and  Termlatf, 
Du  Pont-owned  St.  Joe  Land  and  Develop- 
ment Co.,  and  southern  termlnaa  of  the  Du 
Font-owned  Apalachioola  Northern  Railroad. 

Bd  BaU%  brothar-ln^law,  AUrad  X.  du  Pont, 
■picked  up  the  nucleus  of  this  emplra  tor  a 
reported  8600,000  at  the  bottom  of  the  Oreat 
Depreaslon,  and  BaU's  ganiu$  has  broo^t 
it  to  ite  present  strength. 

Oemus  Is  the  oiUy  word  for  it.  After  aU. 
here  Is  a  man  who  has  made  a  career  of  op- 
poelng  federal  edlota,  yet  he  is  developing 
his  telephone  company  with  money  borrowed 
from  the  federal  government  at  33  per  cent 
tatwest.  The  norida  Public  imutlaa  com- 
mission has  guarantssd  htan  mora  than  sis 
per  eent  intersst  wtusn  on  his  inveslxaant,  so 
Ball  is  getting  at  least  four  per  cent  intenst 
off  money  which  the  federal  government  Is 
risking  for  him.    ; 

B.  Roy  Olbaon  Jr,  vioe  prealdant  of  tha 
St  Joe  Telephone  Co..  ssss  nothing  strsage 
about  Ik. 

"Zt  has  been  implied  by  a  few,  who  persist 
In  looking  for  tntrudsn  in  the  woodpUa. 
that  there  is  something  not  quite  ethical  in  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  Estate 


Witt  itttQ*»  tAanaaTcoiiici,  Um  at,  Jh* 
"ort^   Bwrt   pownfui   corpontkm   «Dd 

Baj^qu»rte«.  evMi  cotmty  offleiala  wlU  UU 
proudly  Of  how  "term  out  of  Un  fl«,  ..t 
around  hen  an  Mt  m  Itt  BaU^  (Uatar 
•eau.a    our    folto    Jurt.noa'k   te   pSSS 

AetuaUjr.  tba  eoapany  baa  dona  a  Baat 

Mort  of  tWa.  Bd  Baa  and  tha  Du  Pootto- 
t-J^  Joufht  for  Uttl.  mora  tluui  tha  iaS. 

.„??J?^  ***  *•«>  «utKw«.  da-fowatad 

«»•«.  BaU  mavad  In  and  rMairimi  i 
t«Uy  tta  midlanda  of  tha  pZSSS'a  S 
hub^with  a  highly  proiltabli^Sr«t  p2S 

Around  tola  Baa  haa  daralcwd  an  induatry 
OwMOaaWn.  a  bankar.  mU  tba*  "tetogS!. 

arastStj'i.'sSfS^riar'SS^ 

l2SJtr»5!*iS""  *~*  *»  «*•  tban  two 
'•mby  tlia  Vlartda  Baat  ObMt  BaltooIiL-^ 
auhakttary  of  St.  Joa  Papwdo^-STS^ 

•n«0w» ttam  good  raoattoo  tanna. 

•«^!ir°  *5*  «>««»-«P  in~»  a*  tha  mm  aarn 
W.10  an  hour,  which  to  hMi  paTfoTa  «»r 

1£2l?!fl*1v'^**  •»  O^  County. 
ifVmthelaM,  thara  to  a  graat  daal  of  us. 

SSilSf  ""****  w  tf  It  w«r»  a  aS- 

Ona  boslnaaaman  «t  OuJf  Oountr  cava  thi. 
J^jinatlon  to  tha  county^  i^SlSTfS! 


i»WMSS|W^j^^tCOW>-^ 


Ona  union  o«atal  aald  tha  mm 

«n  IT 


JtfW   tf,   idtftf 


I.  off  and  QQ,  in^ 


•_"**••  P^opto  »•  gratatol.  but  thar  •>• 
.ofltodaa  by  Mr,  Baa^^^SLSi  mS,5? 

•~I,^»*  too«»  W  BaU  would  dUtroy^T 

ona  of  than  who  got  In  hto  way." 

to  OuOf  County.  unUka  OaBioun  oountr  it 

SS^  ^Li**" '*'*^    Too  oftan,  alttSr 
pnair  own  tnoema  or  the  t»ww»«^  atZw^ZZL 

>Wortda% only  tull-tlma lagtolate^^^^ 
.maanabahaanootharjob.  ^^^ 

'-J^JT*  ?•***"  «o  without  milk  on  ae- 
S:SL?  SriS*"*'  -  rm  can  ,n.^  ^a 
,     Wimama  waa  angry  orar  what  ha  ocoald. 

Wortda  law  proTldaa  that  unampioymant 
OOTpamaatloB  doaa  not  hava  to  ba  paMunttl 
J««^can.  dropa  balow  «a  f or  Sr«2Sn^ 


^^T"  *  ^*ir*  **"•  ''*•  **"  «»•  nuu  would 
ran  mm  daya.  than  abut  down  for  a  w»k 

2SiSf*2J2|-»J[-  W  d.ya.'S^'SSt 
•namf or nlaa daya. and ao OB- ha aatd.  "but 
•iw^run  «ough  to  pay  out  tha  mlnhnnm 


for  mora  than 
jaar. 

.i?^,?**-!?!?  .*?*•"*  that  Baa  haa  bought  up 

any  of  tham  to  othar  IndnstrtaUata  Intaraatad 
In  moving  Into  Qulf .  •-»"«« 

But  usually  the  oomplalnU  have  law  to 
do  with  economic  subttatlaa  and  more  to  do 
with  preaaum  and  patttnaaa.  Amons  tha 
mora  common  onaa:  - 

The  CJulf  CJounty  Commlmlon  waa  goUw 
l^k**J2?-K  «»«««>«•  to  Port  St.  Joe  at? 
J^^which  waa  land  leaaed  to  the  city  iw 

uxa  land  an  alectton  came  iqi.  Three  of  the 
nra  elected  oonunlaalonen  work  for  the  oaoer 

^S^:  ?««lt:  ia»  city  park  wiabe^SS 
•a  tiealte  for  relocating  oij^  the  X>u  PoS 
banka.not  for  the  courthouae 

.Jtt^^  ^"^  *"  "»  election  In  the 
*1^  to  aee  If  the  oounty  aeat  ahould  be 
mored  from  Wewahltchka  to  Pm*  st  i,^ 
Du  Pont  omclala  taliS%,  th;^?!' i^. 
■plendld  economy  measure^ 

T^jonej..  one  Of  the  more  outapoken 
wwkan  at  the  paper  mm,  lald.  "It  waanut 
axo^ln  the  oommunlty  that  the  land  tor 
Si"S^"Sf°l""  courthouae  would  be  con- 
S-I^.^^f.**"***'^  to  the  oounty." 
JS?^*  ^?'^  ^*-  *>•  baa  won  the  eleotlMi 

ss  f^  t^?ir  *•  *•  "^  "^ "«- •^- 

St.  Joe  owna  practlcaUy  »u  the  choice 
beach  land  near  Port  St.  J^    The  lSSs! 

«mdemn  three  public  park  oreaa.  Including 

qjuauy  tied  up  in  court  and  It  looka  Uke 
thafa  where  It  wlU  atay.  ^^^ 

n,f^«!!l*  "?'  "'^^  ^•■^  complaint  to  that 
DuPont  ent«prtoea  do  noTpiy  their  ftSr 
•bare  of  the  taxae.  IVue.  In  otilf  coun^ 
St.   Joe  payi   half  the  property  taxea   the 

S^P^^^^    °^    three-fourthTof    toe 

"Kthey  Juat  doubled  St.  Joe  Paper  Oo'a 
■■■Beaoa  value."  laid  a  Gulf  County  leader 
^ould  put  the  oounty  «aK)oU^m^ 

*..iT°  ???"•  *^*  aaaeaament  would  atUl  leave 
fua  evaluation  aa  a  dtotant  ko«i  Thl  SrT 
fflllllon  paper  mill  to  on  tofToUa^S 
to«i  nine  million  doUara.  A.  for  thVtoS 
S?i  i***SJ^  tox  roUa  aa  "wUd  land"-t«. 
able  at  between  w  and  •7.80  evaluation^ 

SS^JV*^°«  "  «"»*•  »  y«*')-wh«Saa  u 

CT^)  with  the  proper  evaluaUon  of  no  leJa 
than  f98  an  acre.  ^^ 

w.!^.i!l.'  ^^^  property,  which  to  actuaay 

county  coUecta  an  average  of  37  centa  Ux^ 

St.  Joe  to  atoo  a\ippoaed  to  pay  oeraonal 
P«2:»rty  ta,  on  the  equipment  It  *^2^ 
1^**^'?^*'*°*^'  ""*  "  the  buUdoMn 
fi^^l^^"-  *°^  *™*=^  But  inoulf 
^t  ^f^*^"^"**'  '^  woodland  equip, 
ment  to  Itoted  on  the  rolto.    In  Bay  c^untv 

£  ««)Sln^f»,*'''^  evaluation:  t^U^J, 
.  K- •tS?~"2?*^*'"  »°»«"»t  repreaentlng  evui 
SlgX^Sn^"*"'  Of  the  coet  Of  a  Z^  ^ 

^T^°'  ^"*^  '*"  tox  tomunlty  with  a 
vengeance.      When     Oalhoun    Coimty    at- 

I^S^.*?  '?lw  •«»  »"  on  a  bulldo«ir.  the 
company  took  the  torae  into  court  and  held 
It  there  for  two  yean. 

.^«  flff?*/'  ^  "*"«^  '^^  St.  Joe  to  pull 
When  fighting  taxes.  Company  offldato  told 
Calhoun  County  bualneaaien  that  tf  the? 
did  not  get  the  tax  aoeeeor  to  let  up   toev 

ISJU'Sd."''''  *~**  --^  '^'^^■ 

to'^i'CJ^S"^  °°*  *"'  *•*•  P«»'~*  countlea 
2oS*by'^VtJtL2:i!^  •  '»^-    »«»  toey 


*.fi?"S5?.^  •••*■»•*»**»»•  wia  go  that 
far  In  rebaUloQ.     .  d  ^^ 


SAKKW  SHOULD  AOCBPT  IMTBRHC 
ASSEMBLY  UNIVBRSAL  SOTL 
PHAGE 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Pnoldent,  l  aav 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
out  of  onler.  ^  proceed 

Thr  PRB81DINO  OPFTCTER.  Without 
objection.  It  to  so  onlered. 

B^.JAVrra.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
niake  a  oonmient  on  the  news  this  mom- 
Ing  reffardlng  free  elecUons  hi  Salgtm 

^ne  elections  are  the  shigle  most  im- 
portant element  In  the  future  stability 
and  weU-betog  of  South  Vietnam.  OnS 
by  genuinely  free  Sections,  and  o^ 
after  these  elections  produce  a  genulndy 
representative  and  workable  government, 
can  a  Saigon  government  gain  the  legit- 
imacy and  aco^tance  It  needs  and  that 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  want  if 
every  step  of  thto  electoral  process— from 
campaigning  to  the  Installation  of  a  new 
government— to  not  conducted  with 
openness  and  fairness  to  aD,  hope  for 
winging  peace  to  Vietnam  will  serioualy 
diminish.  ^ 

I  have,  therefore.  Joined  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  {Mr.  Riuoorr]   the 
other  day  in  proposing  United  Nations 
supervision,  and  I  have  also  proposed  a 
cease-fire  during  the  3  weeks  of  cam- 
paigning and  elections.     The  electoral 
commission  of  South  Vietnam  has  prop- 
erly recommended  that  the  constituent 
assembly  should   also   have  legtoUttve 
power  and  should  be  able  to  transfonn 
itself  into  a  full-fledged  parllamoitary 
body  if  the  proposed  ocmstltutlon  so  pro- 
vides.  1  am  particularly  gratified  by  this 
proposal,  because  I  have  been  advocating 
It  myself  for  some  time.   On  May  19.  be- 
fore the  Political  Coamilttee  of  the  Lib- 
eral Party  of  New  Yortc.  I  urged  the 
transformation  of  the  constituent  assem- 
bly into  an  interim  parliamentary  assem- 
bly, cmce  the  wiwk  of  the  constituent 
assembly  In  producing  a  constitution  Is 
completed,    llie  Interim  parliamentary 
assembly  would  be  authorized  to  estab- 
Itoh   a   caretaker   civilian    government 
until  new  elections  are  held  under  the 
Constitution. 

I  would  strongly  urge  the  President  of 
the  United  E^tes  to  use  hto  good  ofllces  to 
persuade  the  ruling  Junta  in  Saigon  to 
accept  thto  proposal.    It  would  be  very 
unwise  for  the  Junta  to  prolong  unduly 
their  own  military  form  of  government. 
While  I  am  pleased  about  the  pro- 
posal which  would  enable  a  constituent 
assembly  to  become  a  parliamentary  as- 
sembly and  designate  the  government,  I 
am  concerned  about  another  proposal  of 
which   we  have  Just  had  news.    The 
electoral  commission  of  South  Vietnam 
has    apparently    advised    the    military 
Junta  that  an  those  who  "directly  or  in- 
directly work  for  Communists  or  neu- 
traltots  should  be  excluded  from  the  elec- 
tions."   Exclusion  provisknu  so  drawn 
could  be  used  by  local  election  officials 
to  bar  any(me  they  felt  undesirable  from 
either  voting  or  running  for  office.    It  is 
dangerous  practice  to  allow  individual 
regional  oflteiali  to  determine  who  U  In- 
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^tXnmnunlsts 
tn  mu«k  be 
byieeret 
:  participation 
otherwtoetha 
tt  not  be  truly 
.    of  all  the 
As  a  praett^ 
it  realise  that 
1  South  Viet- 
ImpoMlMe  to 
those  observ- 
Ited  States,  the 
nal  bodies,  and 
able  to  Judge 
by  the  Saigon 
the  essen- 
The  Sal- 
ifore  be  care- 
In  an  arbi- 
our  Govern- 
too. 
^t  tbe  Idea  of 


ehided  In  a  deflnltlon 
and  neutralists."    TYm 
ap&a.  to  all — universal 
ballot  should  be  the 
in  the  S^tember  eL. 
results  of  the  election 
representative  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  peu. 
cal  matter,  however,  we 
there  are  certain  areas 
nam  in  which  It  may 
have  free  elections.    All 
ing  the  elections — the 
Uir.  and  other 
the  whole  world — ^wlll 
whether  areas  so  exclud 
government  will  Invi 
tial  fairness  of  the  e 
gon  government  must 
f  ul  not  to  exclude  sucl 
trary  manner,  and  I 
ment  will  make  thto 

In  short.  I  believe  _^-  .^^ 

dealing  with  areas  wheiM  it  to  possiUe 
to  administer  fair  elections  to  different 
from  excluding  indlviduato  and  groups. 
Tlie  latter  process  to  bound  to  be  mme 
capricious  and  bound  to  cast  doubt  on 
the  validity  of  the  whole  election. 

Second.  I  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  persusfie  the  ruling 
military  Junta  in  Saigon  that  the  sooner 
they  end  the  arlbltrary  imlltary  govern- 
ment, the  better  for  all  coticemed.  The 
first  (Hiportunity  for  thto  wlU  be  if  the 
constituent  assembly  can  become  a  par- 
liamentary assembly  arid  designate  a 
government.  Then,  really,  for  the  first 
time,  we  will  be  off  to  some  kind  of 
representative  government  in  South 
Vietnam,  a  project  to  be  devoutly  wished 
for  and  which  will  be  of  tiremendous  im- 
portance to  the  future  ofl  Uie  validity  of 
the  struggle  there.  { 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  t|ie  Rkcokd  an 
article  published  hi  toditr's  New  York 
Times,  written  by  Chailta  Mohr.  and 
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n.  the  article 
the  RicoKo, 
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entiUed  "Vietnamese   . 
Right  in  New  Assembly. 

There  being  no  obJ< 
was  ordered  to  be  mln 
as  follows: 

[PTom  the  New  Tork  Tl 
VtxTNAicKsx  Sane  Lawi 

AaeaifBi-T — CiviLum' 

Allows  Chambkb  To 

LimaLATOu — Cloud  < 

Pancma'a  Ttntanott  To  ,,_. 

Mat  Bk  PnuLXD  iv  Jctmta  Moors  Pioposal 
(By  Charles  Motor) 

Saioon,  South  Vxricam  i  June  6.— The 
dvlllana  drawing  up  a  South  Vietnamese 
election  law  have  reoom^tended  that  a 
constitution-drafting  aaaembly  elected  In 
September  be  given  legtolatlti^  functions  and 
be  allowed  to  transform  Itself]  Into  a  national 
assembly. 

If  adopted,  thto  law  ooiilb  end  Premier 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky's  hope  to  eUnk  to  power  wall 
Into  1967.  Ii 

TTie  electoral-law  drafting iqommlaalon  mat 
until  late  tonight  In  8algt«i  to  wind  up 
deliberations  which  began  May  6. 

The  commission's  recommendattons  are 
expected  to  be  presented  to  the  military 
Junta  Tuesday  and  at  a  news  oonferenoe 
Wednesday.  T 

The  Junta,  led  by  Premier  1  Dy  and  the  chief 
cfstate,  Ueut.  Oen.  Nguyen  Kan  Thtou,  have 
reaeifad  tha  right  to  ■»w»«fl  t  Ma  oommlaalan'a 


auggeallona,  but  thto  would  oertalnly  oauae 
poBttoal  pnMama. 

Tlia  South  Vlatnamaaa  poUttoal  aoena  waa 
relatively  tranquil  today,  but  the  poUtlcal 
crtoto,  nearly  three  'n^ntbw  old,  has  not  been 
settled. 

DiASLIlfBnXH  DOUBT 

The  military  Junta,  or  dlraotorate.  to  pub- 
licly pledged  to  Increase  lU  number  by  add- 
ling 10  civilians  to  Its  10  ganarato  by  tomor- 
row. But  tonight  It  was  difficult  to  teU 
whether  the  Junta  eoiild  meet  thto  deadline 
or  was  even  trying  to  do  ao. 

The  genwato  had  been  oonferrlng  with 
civilian  poUtlcal  leaders,  aaklng  them  to  re- 
commend dvlllana  to  Join  the  directorate. 
However,  thoaa  otvlUana  approached  by  gen- 
erato  said  that  no  direct  Invitation  to  Join 
the  directorate  had  been  made. 

More  Important.  Informed  aouroaa  aaid  tha 
JunU  might  decide  It  had  no  power  unilat- 
erally to  take  In  new  members  and  might 
thus  refer  the  queatlcm  to  a  later  meeting 
oC  the  Armed  POroea  Congreaa.  a  body  at 
about  30  officers.  Including  aU  the  senior 
troop  commandoa. 

The  oommlaalon  drafting  an  election  law 
has  gone  ahead  with  Ita  work  even  though 
three  Buddhist  repreaantatlvaa  walked  out 
late  last  month  In  protest  over  Air  Vice 
Marshal  Ky's  military  occupation  of  the  city 
of  Danang, 

aaoommroATioifs  li8tb> 

The  recommendations  of  the  89  remaining 
members  became  known  tonight.  Among 
their  recommendations  were: 

The  election  to  the  constituent  assembly 
would  take  place  Sept.  11  after  a  formal 
campaign  of  no  more  than  three  weeks. 

The  aaaembly  would  have  the  du^  to  draft 
a  conatitution  but  would  "also  have  legto- 
lative  power"  and  could  transform  Itself 
Into  a  full-fledged  national  aaaembly  If  the 
draft  constitution  so  provides. 

The  assembly  would  constot  of  ISO  mem- 
bers, la  of  them  rsearvad  for  such  mlnorltlaa 
as  hlll-dwelllixg  Montagnards  and  people  of 
Cambodian  descent. 

Bach  conatituenoy  would  be  made  up  of 
100,000  votera,  exo^it  that  provlncea  with 
less  population  than  that  would  get  at  least 
one  assemblyman. 

Those  who  "directly  or  Indirectly  work  for 
the  Communists  or  neutralists"  would  be 
barred  from  election  by  provincial  and  cen- 
tral election  oouneUs. 

An  aaaemblyman  oould  be  deprived  of  par- 
liamentary Immunity  tram  proaaeutlon  for 
remarka  made  on  the  floor  If  the  assembly 
votes  by  a  two-thirds  margin  that  hto  wotAb 
are  "aimed  at  making  propaganda  tar  Com- 
munist or  neutralist  poUclee  or  actlvltica." 

Perhi^  the  key  provlalon  In  the  recom- 
mended election  laws  was  that  the  constitu- 
tion-drafting body  could  make  laws  while 
It  sat  and  could  draft  a  oooatttutlon  t«>Mir»g 
Itself  a  fuU  national  aaasmbly. 

Thto  tended  to  conflim  tha  oplnlona  ex- 
pressed by  Vietnamese  polltidana  that,  once 
elected,  the  conatltuent  aaaembly  would  In- 
atot  on  taking  a  hand  In  South  Vietnam's 
chaotic  political  problems. 

Some  observers  think  It  possible  tha  aa- 
aembly would  ask  Premier  Ky  and  the  Junta 
to  serve  as  an  Interim  govemmemt  while  tha 
assembly  sat  and  until  new  elections  for  a 
national  legislature  are  held. 

Many  other  obaervers.  however,  are  con-j; 
vlnced  that  the  aaaembly  will  try  to  vote 
either  a  new  Interim  or  permanent  govern- 
ment Into  power  to  replace  Premier  Ky. 
Many  Vtotnameae  poUUelana,  In  fact,  do  not 
even  eaU  the  proapective  body  a  constituent 
aaaembly  but  rafar  to  It  In  converaatlon  aa 
"the  national  aaasmbly." 

Whether  Premier  Ky  wUl  override  the  eleo- 
toral-law  oommlaalon*!  reconunendatiaoa 
next  mA  or  wbatbw  ba  would  try  to  resist 


a  move  against  blaa  by  tba  ooastttoMit  as- 
sembly next  fall  waa  not  dear. 

AdvaMy.  ItsBalar  Ky  baa  aaUt  ba  plaiM 
to  try  to  stay  In  power  at  least  a  year.  Pnb^ 
lldy.  he  baa  aald  that  the  oonstltuont  as- 
sembly can  only  draft  a  oonatltutkm  anA  not 
try  to  govern. 

&  a  move  to  baal  the  q>llt  In  tba  tmiAad 
Buddhtot  Cburch,  a  ddagatlon  of  aaalor 
monka  want  to  tha  ssaalde  town  of  Vungtau 
to  try  to  persuade  Tblob  Tam  Chau  to  reaolnd 
hto  reaignatlon  aa  obialrman  of  tba  ohureh'S 
Institute  of  Secular  Affah«. 

Informed  aouroea  Indloatad  that  Thlbb 
Tam  Ohau  had  agreed  to  wltbdraw  tba  realg- 
nation  and  would  return  to  Saigon  tomorrow. 

BIOT8  MAT  ax  axHsw> 

Although  Ttdch  Tam  Chau  to  a  ao-caUed 
moderate  who  baa  tried  to  reduoa  Buddhist 
atreet  agitation  for  tha  overthrow  of  Premier 
Ky  and  Oeneral  Thleu  and  baa  tiled  to  find 
aome  kind  of  compromtoe  with  tha  Oovam- 
ment,  there  waa  a  good  chanoa  of  renewed 
demonatrattona  by  militant  Buddhtot  •!•- 
manta  atartlng  tomorrow. 

Thlch  Tun  Ohau  bad  ordsred  an  end  of 
street  riots  untU  tomorrow  to  give  the  Oov- 
emment  a  chanoa  to  ahow  good  faltii  on  Ita 
promlae  to  expand  the  directorate. 

The  problem  to  made  worse  t^  tha  fact  that 
the  Buddhist  monks  who  negotiated  with  the 
Junta  told  the  Buddhist  faithful  last  weak 
that  Premier  Ky  and  Oeneral  Thleu  had 
promised  to  submit  their  continuation  In 
office  to  an  election  by  the  directorate  after 
It  to  eq>anded  with  10  dvlllana.  Tlia  Junta 
denlea  having  made  any  such  pledge.  So  tha 
compromtoe  value  of  the  offer  to  expand  the 
directorate  has  shrunk  ooitolderably. 

Whether  the  Buddhists  would  boycott  tbe 
proepeotive  dections  to  a  constituent  assem- 
bly was  not  clear.  Tlie  Buddhlsta  are  be- 
lieved to  have  a  diance  of  winning  tbe  laneat 
dngle  bloc  of  aeats  In  the  assembly.  But 
most  politicians  eatlmate  thto  bloc  at  only 
80  per  cent  of  tba  aeata. 

Many  Informed  aourcea,  however,  doubt 
that  the  dectlon  wUI  take  place  aa  achad- 
uled  or  ever.  They  fed  that  dther  con- 
tinued clvU  dlaotder  or  aeoond  tbougbta  by 
the  generato  will  force  a  cancellation. 


IMTEB-AMERZCAN  CdUNCIL   OF 
COMMERCE  AND  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  eaU  the 
Soiate's  attention  to  the  fine  work  of  the 
Inter-American  Council  of  Commerce 
and  Production,  the  most  Important  iMrl- 
vate  enterprise  organization  of  both 
Americas.  North  and  South. 

Since  last  Wednesday,  the  mter- 
AmerioMi  Council  of  Commerce  and  Pro- 
duction—CICYP— has  been  meeting  In 
lifodoo  City  imder  the  chairmanship  of 
its  President,  George  S.  Moore,  president 
of  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
Yoilc,  to  consider  some  of  the  basic  prob- 
lons  facing  the  private  enterprise  sjni- 
tem  in  Latin  America. 

Last  Friday,  the  plouuy  session  of  tlia 
council  approved  the  resolution  which 
placed  the  council  in  close  support  of 
Increased  Latin  American  eoonomie  Inte- 
gration. The  council  resolved  to  work 
dosely  with  their  governments  to  bring 
the  Latin  American  free  trade  area  dose 
to  reaUty— thto  I  beUeve  to  call  for  a 
Latin  American  common  market — to 
support  the  modification  of  the  present 
slow  system  of  tariff  changes  by  intro- 
ducing an  automatic  system  of  tariff 
ndoetlon  and  by  qukskralng  the  process 
of  complete  tariff  elimination,  and  to 
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hacnaaoam  amonv  ttie  oountrtM  of  Z«ttn 
America  teiilb.  monetery  ezcbBncc  and 
flaeal  polldei,  and  lesUIatton  affecting 
Invettment  and  aodal  welfare. 

I  know  of  no  quicker  way  to  turn  frus- 
tration into  auooess.  even  keeping  pace 
with  the  pomilatlon  inereaae.  than  the 
derdcq^ment  of  the  Latin  American  free 
trade  irea  into  a  common  market,  to 
which  the  Inter-American  Council  of 
Oommeroe  and  Production  ie  now  com- 
mitted. Inddentally,  for  the  first  time, 
the  council  headed  by  an  American, 
George  8.  Moore,  president  of  the  First 
National  City  Bank. 

It  is  also  of  great  importance  that  As- 
sistant Secretary  Lincoln  Oordon,  who 
was  the  prlzidpal  speaker  before  the  con- 
fsrenoe,  told  a  press  conference  last 
Wednesday  that  the  n.S.  OoTemment 
would  carefully  consider  suggesting  pref- 
erential treatment  for  Latin  America  if 
the  UJB.  eftorts  to  persuade  Western  Eu- 
rope to  drop  discriminatory  practices  in 
favor  of  African  countries  failed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
article  that  appeared  tn  this  morning's 
edltjon  of  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
CICYP  conference  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
OBo  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  xu>  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoso, 
as  follows: 

(Road  tlM  Naw  Tork  nmes,  June  6,  1006] 
BomraMMnr  Ass  Laxin  FSsb  Tiuoc — Mzm- 
■■w  or  Xj»nB-AiCBic&K  Oovwcil  Vow  To 
Wosx  worn  Abuom  bt  Oovbuticknts — 
Omowtx  Brvam  Sousar— Mooco  Ctrv 
Marma  Caus  sob  ffasMoirr  m  Jtmou.  amb 
TabovPoucos 

(B7  Henry  Olnlger) 

ItsKioo  Crrr.  June  4 — ^The  Mggeat  prlvste- 
•ntennlae  group  In  the  Western  Hemlephere 
Is  now  under  commitment  to  eocelerate 
lagging  efforts  to  integrate  Latin  Amerl- 
Cftii  ooononiy. 

Some  400  buitMae  lesden  from  Letln 
Amerlcs  snd  tbe  muted  Stataa  reeolved  yee- 
terdsy  to  wock  oloeely  with  thrtr  govern- 
meats  to  bring  the  Latin  Amerloa  Free  Trade 
Axes  elossr  to  reaUty.  Thla  waa  the  most  im- 
portant raeolutlon  taken  during  five  days 
of  meetings  sponsored  by  the  Inter- American 
OooneU  for  Commerce  and  Production. 

The  meeting,  according  to  George  8.  liloore, 
president  both  of  the  nrst  National  city 
Bank  of  New  York  and  of  the  oounoU.  repre- 
sented the  largest  gathering  of  private  busi- 
ness leaders  ever  held  la  the  Weet^m  Hemi- 
sphere. It  was  called  to  consider  practical 
ways  of  quickening  the  pace  of  economic  de- 
velopment. 

raJOT  BiSKomr  aovoar 
The  final  declaration  calls  for  a  harmonlB- 
Ing  among  the  countries  concerned  of  tar- 
iffs. poUdes  and  legislation  affecting  Inveet- 
ment  and  sodal  welfare.  It  calls  for  modifi- 
cation tn  the  present  slow  system  of  tariff 
changes  by  Introducing  an  automatlo  sys- 
tem of  radiietlon  and  by  quickening  the 
process  of  complete  tariff  elimination. 

The  buitaesB  leadsrs  In  effect  called  for 
greater  oompetltlan  am^ng  themselves  in  the 
Interest  of  raising  living  standards,  but  cau- 
tiously, and  In  a  apMt  of  compromise,  the 
declaration  called  for  taking  account  of  cur- 
rent dlfferenoes  In  economic  development 
among  Latin  countries  so  as  not  to  hurt  the 
•maUer,  less-developed  coss. 

Tlae  ssaos  eautton  was  svld^t  la  paaagw 
treatlBg  rsfotm  of  lasge  land  hokUagSL  8«Bh 
ra<onns  should  be  oanled  out.  the  declaim- 
tlon  said,  "with  Just  compensation'*  and  "In 
an  orderly,  nonviolent  and  progressive  way." 


It  said  the  reform  shoold  be  "scteettve."  tak- 
ing account  of  the  productive  levels  of  the 
farms  and  avoiding  tbe  olbsr  sztreme  of 
very  amaU  holdings,   r   -     iro 

OOMVLAOnS  Ow  TCasb 

The  busineas  leaders  complained  of  trade 
poUdee  of  developed  countries  that  ware 
prejudicial  to  Latin  America. 

The  declaration  called  for  "the  ^muna- 
tlon  or  at  least  the  moderation  of  the  high 
degree  of  agricultural  proteetlonlsm  prevaU- 
ing  in  Kur^  and  the  TTnlted  States  In  the 
form  of  hl^  Import  dutlee,  quotas.  Internal 
taxes,  direct  or  indirect  subsldlee  to  producers, 
etc." 

nie  United  States  Is  now  trying  to  per- 
suade Surope  to  drop  discriminatory  prao- 
tleea  In  favor  of  Africans.  Lincoln  Oordon. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin-Amer- 
ican Affairs,  told  the  preu  here  Wedneeday 
that  his  Government  would  carefully  consider 
suggesting  preferential  treatment  for  Latin 
America  if  the  persuasion  effort  now  being 
carried  out  in  the  Kennedy-round  talks  in 
Geneva  faUed. 

The  busineas  leaders  were  careful  not  to 
appear  In  a  role  hostUe  to  Government  action. 
Tniitead  they  caned  for  "permanent  and  har- 
monious collaboration."  At  the  same  tinrm 
they  sought  to  assert  their  role  as  the  prime 
creators  at  Jobs  and  to  confine  ofllolal  action 
to  furnishing  the  neceesary  Infrastructure 
and  to  creating  a  favorable  atmosphere  for 
private  enterprise. 

In  private,  there  were  many  buslneasmen 
who  lamented  that  the  trend  in  Latin 
America  was  decidedly  toward  "socializa- 
tion" and  that  private  initiative  was  on  the 
defensive  at  the  moment. 

Tbe  conference  also  made  evident  its  con- 
cern for  private  enterprise's  public  image 
Ur.  Gordon  reminded  the  participants  on 
Wednesday  that  private  enterprise  was  not 
looked  upon  favorably  by  some  important 
aegments  of  the  p(H>iilatlon. 


INTER- AMERICAN  PEACE  FORCE 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  anything  that  has  been  made  clear  by 
the  crisis  that  took  place  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  last  year.  It  is  that  the 
machinery  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security  in  this  hemisphere  is  not 
effective  and  that  it  requires  major  im- 
provement. In  my  opinion,  while  the 
U.8.  intervention  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public was  badly  handled  it  was  inevi- 
table—in  the  eyes  of  the  President— due 
to  the  OAS'  inability  to  act  in  time. 

The  task  before  us,  now  that  Domin- 
ican elections  are  over  and  the  new 
legally  elected  president  will  take  office 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  is  to  consider 
how  we  can  prevent  tlie  reoccurrence  of 
a  similar  situation  elsewhere  in  Latin 
America.  President-elect  Balaguer  has 
already  asked  the  OAS  force  there,  in- 
cluding UJS.  contingents,  to  stay. 

Collective  responsibility  and  collective 
action  for  the  security  of  the  hemlsi^ere 
is  the  real  alternative  to  unilateral  action. 
Spedflcally,  I  believe  that  a  number  of 
steps  could  be  taken  to  improve  the  OAS' 
peacekeeping  machinery: 

First.  The  representatives  to  the 
CouncU  of  the  OiganisatJon  of  American 
States  in  Washington  should  be  vested 
with  authority  equal  to  that  held  by  am- 
bassadors to  the  United  Nations.  This 
would  allow  the  representatives  to  the 
Councfl  to  act  with  greater  authority  and 
dispatch  without  being  forced  Into  In- 
action while  they  seek  Instructions  from 
their  respective  capitals; 


Seoond.  Unproved  procedures  for 
prompt  OAS  handling  of  emergmcies 
should  be  established: 

Third.  A  representative  of  the  OAS 
should  be  posted  as  an  observer  In  each 
of  the  capitals  of  the  American  States; 

Fourth.  Serious  efforts  should  be  made 
to  bring  Canada  into  the  Inter-Amerl- 
oan  system,  to  give  completeness  to 
hemlsi^icrio  action  and  to  provide  an 
added  measure  of  confidence  in  the  sys- 
tem. In  trade,  national  power,  and 
world  responsibility.  Canada  belongs  in 
the  inter-American  system,  which  is  not 
complete  without  it; 

Fifth.  The  forthcoming  OAS  Foreign 
Ministers'  Conference  and  the  proposed 
Summit  Conference  of  Hemisphere 
Presidents  should  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  how  an  inter-American  peace 
force  could  be  established  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  and  within  the  context  of  tbe 
OAS  Oiarter  and  mutually  acceptable 
to  all  nations  of  the  hemisphere; 

Sixth.  The  United  States,  which  has 
so  far  been  but  an  Interested  observer  at 
recent  Latin  American  negotiations  to 
establish  a  nuclear-free  zone  south  of 
the  30th  parallel  in  this  hemisphere, 
should  support  such  an  idea  once  a  com- 
mon Latin  American  position  has  been 
arrived  at; 

Seventh.  Every  attempt  should  be 
made  at  the  current  discussions  of  the 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  here  in  Washington  to  find  an 
acceptable  compromise  over  United 
States-Latin  American  differences  re- 
garding proposed  economic  and  social  re- 
forms in  the  OAS  Charter. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  resolve  In  the 
near  future  our  differences  as  far  as  tbe 
creation  of  an  inter-American  peace 
force  is  concerned,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  display  tired- 
ness or  Indifference  toward  the  mammoth 
problems  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
We  must  continue  to  press  forward  In 
our  attempt  to  find  effective  solutions 
to  these,  our  common  problems.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  problems  I  referred 
to  should  be  on  the  top  of  the  agenda  of 
the  next  OAS  Foreign  Ministers  Con- 
ference this  fall  and  should  be  considered 
by  a  Summit  Conference  of  Hemisphere 
Presidents  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial and  an  article  which  appeared  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times  concern- 
ing an  inter-American  Peace  Force  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorisl 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  TUnee,  Jime  6,  I9S61 

iNm-AMKKICAN    PXACK    POBCB 

Now  that  the  Dominican  elections  are  over 
and  Preeldent  Balaguer  is  to  take  office  July 
1,  the  Inter- American  Peace  Porce  can  be  e«- 
pected  to  melt  away  as  soon  as  he  decides  he 
can  maintain  Internal  peace  without  foretgo 
help. 

The  Dominicans  want  to  see  the  force  go 
and  so  wlU  most  of  Uttin  America.  In  real- 
ity, it  was  an  American  force  leavened  with 
a  contingent  of  about  1,000  men  from  ttaa 
military  government  in  Brazil,  and  a  sprin- 
kling of  token  detachments  from  several 
other  countries.  Nevertheless,  legally  it  wu 
the  representative  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.    It  carried  within  Its  fom 
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the  same  germ  d  an  Ideal 
tmited  Nations:  the  hope 
have  a  worldwide  peaci 
same  hope  is  valid  for  tl^i 
sphere  and  each  great 
However,    the    original 
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ktUaStashmithe 
huaanlty  la  to 

»plng  force.  The 
Western  Beml- 
of  the  world. 

intervention    by 


American  marines  at  the  snd  oi  AprU  1066 


was  made  without  ad^ 
was  a  violation  of  the 
ventlon  policy — a  throwl 
velt.   Tbe  O.A.S.  came  In 
majority  mainly  to  end 
acter  of  tbe  United  States  I 

Tbe  question  now  is 
American  states  prefer  to  risk  other  such  in- 
terventions, or  whether  tbey  can  set  up  a 


the  OAB.     It 

non^lntsr- 

:  to  Teddy  Rooae- 

k  bare  two-thirds 

unilateral  char- 

^terventlon. 

ether  the  Latln- 


-keeping   ma- 
s' meeting 
lelro  the  answer 
Rusk  did  put 
futture  consldera- 
Porelgn  Mlnls- 
and   President 


collective,    hemispheric 

ehinery.    At  the  Porelgn 

last  December  In  Rio  de 

was  "No."    However, 

the  matter  on  record 

tlon.    There  is  to  be  anot 

ters'   meeting  this 

Johnson  has  proposed  a  conference  of  aU  the 

hemlspherlo  heads  of  state.' 

An  Inter- American  peace -keeping  force  will 
BtUl  be  in  tbe  air — out  of  reach  if  present 
sentiments  persist — but  it  Is  an  idea  that  Is 
going  to  be  bard  to  kill.  T^e  other  states  are 
afraid  that  the  United  Ststee  will  dominate 
such  a  force  even  If  It  be  cilled  "Inter-Amer- 
ican." Nationalism  is  so  strong  in  Latin 
American  that  even  coUenive  intervention 
would  be  feared  and  resentBd. 

Thus  any  analysis  ends  nesslmlBtloaUy  for 
tbe  immediate  future  butf bptlmistlcaUy  for 
some  later  date  when  the  Latin-American 
countries  are  strong  enough  Qot  to  be  afraid 
of  the  "Coloesus  of  the  Nor 


(Prom  the  New  York  Tln^#s,  June  8,  19661 

Pkacx-Porck     Stat     Sxkn     bt     Balacukb — 

DoKnnCAN     Sats     PorSScners     Mat     Bx 

RBQTTnum  AVTKB  Jm.T   I  I>«AUGOKATIOIf 

Santo  Douinco,  DoitpncAN  REPmLic, 
June  6. — President-elect  (Ipaquln  Balaguer 
said  today  that  he  belle«isd  foreign  troops 
might  have  to  ren^n  In  ifbe  country  after 
the  Installation  of  his  Govsmment  July  1. 

He  said  their  stay  depended  on  the  reso- 
lution of  such  problems  aa  disarmament  of 
the  civilian  populace  and  integration  al 
former  rebel  troops  Into  the  regular  armed 
forces.  j 

When  the  national  eleeioral  commission 
confirms  his  election,  he  [went  on,  he  wUl 
invite  the  defeated  presidential  candidate. 


Revolutionary 
him  In  the  new 


Juan  Boech  of  the  Doml 
party,  to  coUaborate  wi 
government. 

The  President-elect  ma(^^  his  remarks  at 
his  home  in  an  intervlewi  He  has  not  yet 
been  confirmed  as  Presldenti 

Por  this  reason,  he  has  niot  met  with  the 
Provisional  President,  H^cibr  Oarcla  Godoy, 
to  discuss  tbe  question  of  1ftie  withdrawal  of 
the  Inter-American  Peace^  Porce  and  other 
matters  related  to  the  trat^fer  of  power. 

"I  believe  the  Inter-Am4*ican  Peace  Porce 
would  have  to  remain  In  liie  country  \mtil 


the  problems  of  civilian 
reintegration  of  the 
are  resolved,"  Dr.  Balat 
depends  on  the  situation 

The  rebel  forces  in  th^ 
war  of  1966  called  tht 
allsts  on  the  ground  that 
fenders  of  the  Conatltui 
Mr.  Boech  was  elected  in  M 


[sarmament  and 

itionallst  troops 

said.    "It  also 

general." 

Dominican  civil 

oonstltutlon- 

ley  were  the  de- 

under   which 

•62.    He  was  the 


last  elected  Dominican  Prudent  to  serve. 

Santo  Domingo  was  qiiiSt  after  a  day  of 
sporadic  and  minor  dlsturiMmcea  in  which 
policemen  had  to  fire  into  bhe  air  to  disperse 
teen-age  agitators.  Thercj  were  no  casual 
ties,  the  poUce  said. 

Speculation  continued  h^tx  what  catised 
a  shooting  incident  Pridaj 
the  home  of  Hector  Aristj, 
tutlonallst  leader.    Two  mto  wen  killed  in 
a  dash  with  national  p^oi  ijaen. 

0331 ^78»-^>art  I 


night  in  front  of 
a  former  oonsti- 


-.  Baliable  reports  aald  the  army  reoovered 
a  Iscgs  oaebs  of  arms  In  tbe  houas.  Ifr. 
Arlsty  disappeared  after  the  shooting. 
American  reporters  who  LntttTlewed  him  to- 
day said  he  was  in  Mr.  Bosch's  Suburban 
h(xne. 

Asked  if  he  favared' restoration  of  the  oon- 
stltutlonallst  soldiers  to  the  armed  forces. 
Dr.  Balaguer  said:  "I  don't  know  the  basis  of 
the  probI«n.  I  have  not  had  access  to  olB- 
clal  studies  on  the  matter.  Therefore  I  don't 
know  what  I  would  do  to  make  an  exact 
Judgment." 

There  are  no  precise  official  figures  on  how 
many  armed  forces  regulars  Joined  the  con- 
stitutionalist side.  It  Is  believed  that  at  the 
outset  of  the  revolt  at  least  three  battalions, 
of  about  8,500  men,  Joined  the  rebel  forces. 
However,  many  of  these  quickly  returned  to 
their  barracks. 


Constitutionalist  leaders  contended  that  at 
least  1,600  of  their  men  are  eligible  tar  inte- 
gration. Armed  forces  leaders  have  said  that 
their  figure  is  inflated  by  men  who  have  been 
discharged  or  retired  or  have  resigned  and 
that  only  about  300  are  qualified  for  reinte- 
gration. 

It  is  considered  possible  that  relntegratton 
of  aU  former  rebels  deemed  eligible  can  be 
accomplished  before  July  1,  but  civilian  dis- 
armament is  a  more  difficult  problem. 

Armed  forces  leaders  contend  that  about 
6,000  weapons  were  taken  by  tbe  rebels  from 
arsenals  at  the  start  of  the  fighting.  The 
rebels  were  to  have  returned  them  when  the 
zone  they  held  in  Santo  Domingo  was  dis- 
mantled last  fall,  but  only  a  few  were  ttimed 
In. 

The  frequent  clashes  between  troops  and 
civilians  late  last  year  and  even  recently  gave 
evidence  that  much  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion, particularly  leftwlng  extremists,  were 
adequately  armed. 


BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (HH.  7371)  to  amend  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  atisence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  86  Leg.] 

Aiken  Hartke  Monroney 

Allott  Hlckenlooper  Montoya 

Anderson  HoUand  Morse 

Bayh  Hruska  Moss 

Bennett  Javlts  Nelson 

Bees*  Jordan,  N.C.  Prosmlre 

Burdlck  Jordan,  Idaho  Blblcoff 

Cannon  Kennedy,  Mass.  Russell,  Oa. 

Church  Kuehel  Slmpeon 

Clark  lausche  Stennis 

Cooper  Long,  Mo.  Talmadge 

Domlnick  Mansfidd  Tydings 

Doui^as  McClellan  Yarboroush 

Brvln  McOee  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Pulbrii^t  McOovem  Yo\mg,  Ohio 

Harris  Mclntyre 

Hart  MUler 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bsssl,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  VhSx. 
BiBLKl,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  OoRii,  the  Senator  from  Alaslca 
[Mr.  OauKNiNGl,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Itfr.  Haydkn].  the  Senator  trosn. 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inottr],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastokx], 


and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Idand  [Mr. 
PcLL]  are  absent  on  official  buslnMSi :.  . 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bxao],  the  Soiator 
from  Mississiroi  [Mr.  Eastlshs].  tbe 
Swiator  from  New  Yor^  [Bir.  KxHininr]. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mov- 
DALB],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [BCrs. 
NxuBsaoBal,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [BCr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carcdina  [Mr.  RussbllI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathxbsI 
are  necessarily  abseirt. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cuktis], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fowol, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gur- 
ror],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
MuBPHY].  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pbabson],  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  WzLLiAMS]  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The 'PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pred- 
detit.  I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  tbe  attoidanoe  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreting  to  the  motion  (tf 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

"nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


BarUett 

Hill 

Robertson 

BrcwBltf 

Jackson 

SaltoostaU 

ByTd.Va. 

Ijong.  La. 

Scott 

Carlson 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Case 

Metealf 

Bparkman 

Cotton 

Morton 

Symington 

DUksen 

Mundt 

Thurmond 

EUender 

Muskle 

Tower 

Pannln 

Prouty 

Williams,  N  J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    A  qu( 

rum  is  present. 

, 

FAIR  PACKAGING  AND  LABELING 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Lkgislativx  Clxrk.  A  bill  (S. 
985)  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of  un- 
fair or  deceptive  methods  c^  padcaglng 
or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  commod- 
ities distributed  in  such  commerce,  and 
for  other  piuposes. 


BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business,  S.  985,  l>e  tonpo- 
rarily  laid  aside,  and  that  the  Senate 
continue  with  the  consideration  of  HH. 
7371, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration. 
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TbB     FRBBZDDfO     OVnCER.     Hm 
Mnimrtmmt  vUl  be  ftetcd. 
The  IflglalattTe  olHk  TCMl  M  foUom: 

■g*°*  »51  <rf  Mj  pOTKm  uut  MdMNl  on  tb« 
MZHClM  dftt*  of  (his  MnentfoMnt.  cr  (B) 


OONQRESSIONAL  RBCORD-*  SENAIX 


Mr.  BENNETT.    Mr.  President,  I  eludl 
expUm  the  puipoee  of  my  emendment  In 

^^^  ^^  •"«*  "■  vmnK  18  to  give 
to  the  tnutees  of  the  Alfred  L  du  Pont 
Trueta  period  of  12  yeara,  or  until  Dc- 
.cember  31,  1978,  to  make  their  choice 
and  dUpoae  of  either  their  banklnv  or 
their  nonbanklng  assets.  This  Is  the 
«me  period  given  mider  the  bill  for  the 
nnandal  Oeneral  Corp.  to  dl^xise  of 
its  assets,  as  reqidied  by  the  bUL 

These  ^  entities  are  the  only  two 
that  woaW  be  requlied  to  dispose  of  pres- 
witly  held  assets:  and  while  their  sltoa- 
tloos  are  dUferent.  and  while,  as  I  shall 
attempt  to  ezidaln  Uter,  I  think  In  fact 
the  Du  Pont  Trust  should  have  even  a 
tongear  time.  In  the  bill  as  before  the 
Senate,  Financial  Oeneral  has  until  De- 
cember 81,  1978,  and  the  Du  Pont  Trust 
has  S  years  after  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
*fr.  President,  the  main  purpose  of  the 
bUl  before  us  Is  to  deny  to  two  groups  of 
banks  exclusion  from  the  bank  holding 
oompany  reqolranents  that  they  now 
enjoy  under  the  present  law.    One  of 
thwe  groups,  owned  by  Financial  Oen- 
««J  Corp..  would  be  given  12  years  In 
which  to  dispose  of  their  banks.    The 
other^  the  triMt  created  by  the  estate  of 
Alfred  L  du  Pont  of  Florida,  would  be 
fiven    5    years.    The   purpose   of   my 
amendment  Is  to  treat  both  situations 
the  same  and  extend  to  the  Du  Pont 
Trrut  the  same  12-year  period  as  the  blU 
trants  to  Financial  Oeneral. 

Of  course,  the  bill  contains  many  other 
Provisions  In  addition  to  these  two  and 
with  many  of  them  I  agree,  so  before 
talking  In  detafl  about  what  I  think  Is 
riPJi' J^***  the  hill  and.  therefore,  why 
I  thtok  my  amendment  Is  Justlfled.  I 
shoubl  Uke  to  begin  by  talking  Smt 
what  I  think  Is  right  with  thebm. 

First.  The  most  Important  thing  the 
Senate  bin  does,  in  my  oplnlcm,  is  to 
correct  a  major  and  potmtlaUy  damag- 
ing provision  of  the  House  bank  holding 
oompany  bin  whlCh  would  have  denied 
•  »?^J'°'***^  company  the  prlvflege 
of  bidding  even  one  bank.  In  1958  when 
the  present  bank  holding  company  law 
was  passed,  this  particular  problem  was 
studied  very  carefuUy  and  the  Congress 
««reed  ttiat  to  aDow  a  company  to  hold 
one  bank  in  addition  to  other  nonbank- 
lng assets  created  no  problem.  The 
House  struck  this  down.  This  bUl  re- 
stores it.  In  other  words,  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bUl  wUl  preserve  existing 
law  in  this  respect  and  I  think  this  Is 
very  Important. 

Jj^Kin  ^«n?y  ^  P«««J  »  bank 
merger  blU  changing  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  merger  of  Independent  banks 
This  bill  very  pn«)erly  would  apply  the 
Mme  new  rules  to  mergers  in  which  a 
bank  bdonging  to  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany is  involved  in  the  proposed  merger 
In  the  interest  ot  uniformity  and  eouitr' 
this  feature  ahould  be  adoptod.    ^^' 


TUrd.  Tills  bin  also  contains  a  num- 
ber of  necessary  technical  change*  in  the 
present  bank  holding  company  law.  The 
need  for  these  changes  has  become  ap- 
parent as  the  regulatory  agmdes  have 
8»lnad  experience  through  the  adminls- 
tmtion  of  the  present  law.  As  far  as  I 
toow.  everybody  Involved  welcomes 
them,  and  so  do  I. 

FcMuth.  I  suppose  it  could  be  said 
that  the  closing  of  the  loophole  which 
made  it  possible  for  Financial  Oeneral 
to  aoiulre  a  chain  of  banks  after  the 
1958  law  was  passed  could  be  claimed  as 
a  benefit  of  this  bilL  At  least  any  poe- 
aible  damage  to  the  stockhidders  of  Pl- 
J»»<*^  <3««*1  hM  been  minimised  by 
ine  lact  that  the  company  has  been 
jp-anted  12  years  in  which  to  dispose  of 
ito  assets,  which  should  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  do  so  without  the  pressure  of 
a  forced  sale.  Amarently  the  (Acers 
of  the  company  are  satisfied  with  the 
committee's  decision  and,  therefore,  so 
am  L 

~5  H**  u"J  ?<»PP«<»  ^ere.  I  could  sup- 
port it  wholeheartedly,  but  having  pre- 
SMited  what  I  think  Is  right  with  the  bill 
I  must  reluctantly  turn  to  discuss  what 
I  think  is  wrong  with  it  and  why  I  am 
olierlng  this  amendment. 

When  the  present  bank  holding  com- 
pany law  was  passed  In  1958,  aU  per- 
^^  trusts  were  excluded.  The  Du 
Pont  Trust  is  a  personal  trust,  and  it 
IL^tl  ^^^  without  question  along 
with  the  others.  Now  this  biU  has  been 
»nrfuUy  written  for  the  purpose  of 
tingling  out  this  one  trust  and  removing 
that  exclusion.  ^^ 

First,  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  Du 
Pont  Trust.  In  1928  Alfred  I.  du  Pont 
Withdrew  from  the  management  of  E.  I 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  ft  Co.  and  went  to 
Florida  where  he  concentrated  his  per- 
sonal investments  and  continued  to  do 
ao  unUl  his  death. 

Mw^*!i?*'  *^®'  ^^  principal  Investment. 
Uke  those  of  others  In  the  Du  Pont 
family  was  in  Du  Pont  stock,  with  its 
then  internal  holdings  of  Oeneral  Motors 
which  have  since  been  separated  These 
•wete-Du  Pont  stock  and  Oeneral 
Motors  stock—represent  about  thiee- 
quMters  of  the  value  of  the  Alfred  I 
du  Pont  Trust. 

He  also  acquired  many  local  invest- 
"®"i^'  ^'  .T^*'^  ^°  »"  important  and 
?f^^'?S?  ***  '**^  motivation  for  this 
bUl.  The  trust's  investments  in  each  of 
these  two  is  approximately  equal.    They 

Wrst.  The  St.  Joe  Pm)er  Co..  a  manu- 
f  actortng  operation  with  very  large  land 
holdings  in  northwest  Florida    and  a 

?.I™if'L?  °*^^'  Bubsidlarles,  Including 
the  Florida  East  Coast  RaUway  Co. 

Second.  Holdings  of  stock  In  30  Itanks 
in  PTorlda^-of  these,  8  are  State  banks. 
Chartered  and  supervised  under  Florida 
law  and  22  are  national  banks  chartered 
by  the  ComptroDer  of  the  Currency  and 
under  his  supervision.  Dividing  them 
another  way.  7  of  these  bank  invest- 
mmlB  were  made  before  Mr.  du  Pont 
died  in  April  1935  and  23  have  been  made 
by  the  trustees  of  the  estate  since 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Josdam  of  North 
^tObm  took  the  chair  as  Pzesiding 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
talk  about  the  nature  of  the  trust.  This 
Is  a  testamentary  trust,  and  If  it  were 
^^  that  there  would  be  no  proWm 
nils  trust  has  lifetime  benefletarlMi^' 
then  beoomes  a  perpetual  charitable 
trust  aftw  they  are  dead,  when  the  in- 
oome  of  the  trust  wlU  go  solely  to  charity 
and  public  service.  v»»nsy 

In  antlcipatton  of  this.  Mrs.  du  Pont 
who  is  stiU  Uvlng  at  somewhere  near  83 
or  84  years  of  age.  has  for  years  given 
large  sums  of  her  income  from  the  trust 
to  schools  and  hospitals. 

The  present  personal  trustees  include 
Mrs.  du  Pont,  her  brother  Edward  BalL 
Elbert  Dent.  William  MiUs.  TVwi  C^ 
dewjy.  and  a  corporate  trustee,  the 
Florida  National  Bank  of  Jacksonville 
one  of  the  banks  in  which  the  estate' 
holds  a  major  trust. 

Mr.  BaU  is  the  active  manager  of  the 
trust.    He  is  a  brother  of  Mrs.  du  Pont 
as  I  have  said.   Mr.  BaU.  to  say  the  least' 
is  a  positive  and  vigorous  individualist' 
for  all  of  his  nearly  80  years.    This  was 
an  known  in  1956  when  the  present  bank 
holding  company  law  was  passed  and  no 
one  was  concerned,  but  the  situation  that 
brings  about  this  biU  has  happened  since 
In  June  1962.  after  a  thieatened  strike* 
the  nonoperating  raUroad  brotherhoods 
obtained  a  10-cent-per-hour  wage  In- 
crease from  aU  the  Nation's  class  I  rail- 
roads except   the   Florida   East   Coast 
Railway  which  Is  owned  by  the  St.  Joseph 
Paper  Co    which  Is  owned  by  the  AlBert 
I.  du  Pont  Trust. 

In  January  1963  they  began  a  strike 
at  the  Florida  East  Coast  RaUway    The 
Florida  East  Coast  RaUway  continued  to 
refuse  to  sign  the  agreement  and  pay  the 
10-cent-per-hour    wage    Increase    and 
since  that  time  has  operated  with  non- 
union  people  through  a  long  period  of 
sabotap.  property  destruction,  customer 
totlmidation.  and  a  lot  of  other  things. 
The  unions  vowed  to  bring  the  com- 
Panyto  ite  knees  and  have  used  violence, 
bomUng.  and  other  sabotage  as  wdl  ss 
every  avaUable  legal  proceedings,  politi- 
cal pressure,  and  aU  the  public  relations 
pressure  It  could  bring  on  Mr.  BaU    By 
the  latter  means,  they  have  attempted  to 
create  an  Image  of  him  as  a  personal 
ow»— with  unlimited  power— who  broods 
Uke  a  diaboUcaUy  evU  cloud  over  the 
destinies  of  Florida.    Tb  date.  aU  this 
has  faUed.     The  strike  has  not  been 
settled  on  the  union's  terms. 

Somewhere  along  the  Une  someone, 
probably  a  union  lawyer,  discovered  the 
bank  holding  company  biU  and  con- 
ceived the  Idea  that  if  the  Du  Pont  Trust 
could  be  separated  from  aU  others,  it 
could  be  made  to  seU  out  either  Its  banks 
or  Ite  other  holdings  witliin  2  years  as 
required  by  the  present  law.  Obviously, 
tiiey  hoped  the  trust  would  keep  the 
banks  and  seU  everything  else,  particu- 
larly the  Florida  East  Coast  RaUway. 
Then  they  would  win  in  the  end. 

ParentheticaUy,  it  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  multii^  banks  owned  by 
unions  enjoy  exclusion  from  the  bank 
holding  company  resolutions  and  this 
hUl  carefuUy  preserves  those  exchisions 
so  the  unions  are  in  a  position  of  denying 
to  the  Du  Pont  Estate  a  privilege  they  ate 
anxious  to  preserve  for  themselves. 
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SOttUMeTOU 

Is  wrong  with  the  pro] 
optaaloa  the  motives  of 
unworthy  and  inappi 
Senate  should   not   stocfe) 


thing  that 

bUl.    In  my 

sponsors  are 

ite  and  the 

to   that  by 


approvaL  Essentially  th()fe  motives  are 
based  on  a  desire  for  revolf  e  growing  out 
of  frustration  because  thej  unions  f aUed 
to  win  in  a  strike.  AjaA\mba,t  Is  even 
worse,  this  whole  thing  Uialmed,  not  at 
the  Du  Pont  Trust,  but  it  one  man- 
Mr.  Edward  BaU.  Evei  the  union 
spokesman  at  our  hearixigs  praised  the 
Du  Pont  banks  and  was  pmud  to  claim  he 
was  a  d^Tositor  of  one  oi  them. 

Since  when  has  the  Senate  aUowed 
Itself  to  be  used  as  a  me^pa  of  personal 
revenge? 

Of  course,  revenge  is  n<it  the  admitted 
reason  given  by  those  wholsponsored  the 
bilL  They  say  the  presenm  law  gives  the 
trust  "too  much  power"  in|  Horida.  They 
would  diminish  that  power  by  forcing  It 
to  seU  half  of  ito  local  investmoits — 
either  the  banks  or  the  rionbcuik  assete. 
But,  under  questioning,  thfcir  spokesmen 


dearly  said  that  after 
wanted  the  money  reinv 
There  is  so  much  of  it 
want  to  see  it  go  out  of 

If  the  power  rests  on  thi 
vestment,  this  poUcy 
base,  but  not  ite  size. 

Because  ours  is  the 
and  this  is  a  banking  am 


ch  sale,  they 

in  Florida. 

t  they  do  not 

State, 
size  of  the  in- 
woi^d  change  ito 

C(Hnmittee 
currency  bUl, 
most  of  the  testimony  aJkalnst  the  Du 
Fonts  was  focused  on  their  bank  assete. 
We  were  not  told  too  m^<^  about  their 
other  holdings,  except  about  the  Florida 
East  Coast  RaUway  and  Ite  strike 
troubles.  This  produced  a  curious  effect 
on  the  committee.  If  thb  biU  passes, 
Du  Pont  must  get  rid  eitt||r  of  ito  banks 
or  ite  other  assete.  i 

Mr.LAUSCHE.    Mr.: 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BEaiNETT.    I 

Mr.  LAXTSCHE.    U  it 
ite  other  assete  and  ret 
In  multiple  banks  wiU 
permit  them  to  have  hoU 
banks  without  limitation; 

Mr.  BENNETT.     Wit 
except  that  they  must  be ' 
of  Florida  and  receive  approval  by  the 
i4>propriate  regulatory  aA^acy  involved. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thari  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  obvious  hope  of 
Ite  sponsOTs  must  be  thai 'the  trust  wlU 
keep  the  banks  and  seU  the  raUway.  My 
study  of  the  situation  persuades  me  that 
It  must  seU  the  banks  and  keep  the  rest 
of  Ite  assete.  j  i 

One  of  the  reasons  has  J|4st  been  devel- 
oped In  coUoquy  with  th^' Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschx].  If!  this  hi^pens, 
the  unions  wiU  have  lost  itheir  main  ob- 
jective and  WlU  be  left  >nly  with  the 
satisfaction  of  having  caiijed  trouble  for 
Mr.  BaU,  their  antagonist  at  the  risk  of 
having  strengthened  his  determination 
not  to  jield  to  them,  and  caused  more 
trouble  for  th«nselves.  unworthy  mo- 
tives often  produce  unexpkfcted  resulta. 

Why  do  I  beUeve  thi^lwiU  happen? 
Because  a  decision  to  keto  the  bcuiks 
would  be  so  limiting  as  to!^  sdf -defeat- 
ing. It  would  limit  aU  l^ture  invest- 
ment, in  any  enterprise!  In  which  the 


dent,  wUl  the 


itself  of 

the  holdings 

present  biU 

s  in  multiple 

t  limitation, 
thin  the  State 


traat  hopes  tohave  any  substantial maar 
agement  power,  including  the  investaaeat 
of  funds  realized  f rran  the  sale  of  other 
assets  to  Investmoit  in  individual  banks 
in  Florida  because  bank  holding  compa- 
nies cannot  acquire  new  banks  aerosi 
State  Unes.  Now,  it  is  true  that  Ibe  trust 
could  invest  ite  mcmey  in  Iteasury  bonds 
or  In  stocks  of  other  corporations,  so  long 
as  it  did  not  Increase  that  investment 
In  any  given  corporation  above  5  percent^ 
but  this  would  represoit  a  major  change 
in  the  poUoy  of  the  trust  which  has  been 
to  have  enou«Ai  holdings  in  companies  so 
as  to  participate  in  their  management. 

The  decision  to  seU  the  banks  would 
permit  future  investoiento  anywhere,  in 
anything  except  banks.  To  me,  the  logic 
of  the  decision  is  inescapable. 

If  the  union's  hope  of  forcing  the  trust 
out  of  the  ownnrsUp  of  the  railroad  Is 
almost  certain  to  f aU.  ite  frustration  wlU 
not  be  reUeved  by  this  bUl.  It  wlU  be 
increased — so  what  should  the  Senate 
do? 

First.  The  Senate  can  strike  the 
Du  Pont^provlslons  from  the  biU  in  ite 
entirety— and  pass  it.  I  realise  that  this 
is  impossible  because  the  labor  organi- 
zations have  laid  their  prestige  on  t^ 
Une— I  think  they  have  donanded  sup- 
port trom  their  friends  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  am  sure  they  do  not  intend  to 
retreat. 

Second.  We  could  say  that  the  Du 
Pont  Trust  being  essentially  a  testa- 
mentary trust,  should  be  treated  the 
same  as  aU  other  testamentary  trusts, 
and  should  be  made  subject  to  the  rule 
against  perpetuity  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  This 
would  permit  them — as  it  pennito  aU 
other  private  and  testamentary  trusts — 
to  bold  on  to  their  bank  investmoite 
untU  21  years  and  10  months  after  the 
death  of  the  last  beneficiary  who  was 
Uvlng— or  had  a  "Ufe  in  betog"  on  the 
day  of  Mr.  du  Pant's  death.  But  I  know 
that  this  would  not  satisfy  the  Du  Pont 
detractors.  The  charitable  perpetuity 
feature  of  this  trust  Is  the  gimmick  on 
which  they  have  buUt  their  whole  case 
and  no  matter  how  unfair  it  is,  their 
pride  win  not  let  them  give  it  up.  And 
besides,  as  I  have  listened  to  the  testi- 
mony in  the  committee.  I  am  persuaded 
tiiat  their  desire  Is  for  personal  revenge 
against  Mr.  BaU  who  has  balked  them 
in  their  position  to  settle  the  union  strike 
for  nearUr  3  years  now.  They  want 
him  and  no  one  else  to  have  the  problems 
of  breaking  up  the  estate  and  seUing 
off  part  of  ite  assete. 

And  it  wiU  be  a  problem  to  seU  off 
these  assets — a  bigger  problem  than  that 
faced  by  any  corporate  bank  holding 
company  in  1958 — when  the  original  act 
passed,  and  I  Include  the  biggest  of 
them  aU,  Trans  America.  The  reason  is 
simple.  These  were  corporations  and 
they  could  comply  with  the  law  simply 
by  "spinning  olT'  half  of  their  assete. 
leaving  two  companies  Instead  of  one, 
but  with  the  same  identical  stockholders 
In  each. 

The  only  time  they  needed  to  solve  the 
problem  was  time  to  go  through  the  re- 
quired legal  steps  to  aeoomi^ish  the 
"spinning  off." 


But  a  tmait  cannot  "spin  olT'  because  It 
Jias  no  stocUboldera.  It  must  find  oat- 
dde  buyers— and  if  the  pending  bUl  la 
passed,  under  the  pressure  of  a  time  limit. 
With  stiff  legal  penalties  for  failures  to 
comply,  this  can  mean  a  forced  sale  at  a 
potentially  great  disadvantage  to  the 
sdler.  Moreover,  the  seller,  in  this  case, 
would  not  even  be  free  to  make  tbe  best 
deal  he  could.  Sight  of  these  banks  are 
Stato  chartered  banks,  and  the  buyers 
would  have  to  be  apiaroved  by  the  Stato 
bank  commissioner  of  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wfll 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  at  that 
point?  , 

Mr.  BENNET1'.  I  am  happor  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.HOLLAND.  Aside  from  the  mani- 
fest difficulties  that  would  be  sustained 
by  Mr.  BaU  and  by  the  Du  Pont  Estate  in 
diqKwtng  of  their  holdings  in  the  30 
banks  In  Florida,  I  wonder  whetiier  the 
Senator  believes  that  It  would  be  hdlpful 
or  hurtful  to  norida,  and  to  norida's 
economy  in  particular,  to  have  what 
would  amount  to  buyers'  sales  of  the  con- 
trolling interests  In  the  stocks  of  the  30 
hanHny  institutions  in  OUT  State  in  that 
limited  period  of  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
norlda  has  a  much  better  understand^ 
ing  of  the  situation  in  his  own  State,  but 
I  brieve  that  this  kind  of  thing  would 
be  unf<»iunate  in  any  State.  It  would 
undermine  confidence,  which  Is  the  best 
asset  any  bank  has.  Tlie  depositors 
would  wonder  who  the  new  owners  would 
be,  whether  they  could  t>e  trusted,  and  _ 
whether  their  management  of  depositors' 
money  would  be  prudent.  I  believe  that 
it  would  create  aU  kinds  of  confidence 
problons. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Presidoit.  wffl 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  further? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  SeiMitor  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAKD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
anything  that  strikes  att  the  confidence 
which  people  hold  In  banking  instltutUns 
strikes  at  aU  the  people  who  are  doing 
business  or  have  bank  deposite  in  the 
communities  where  these  30  little  banks 
are  located? 

Mr.  BENNSTTT.  I  bdleve  that  it  would 
create  problems  in  every  one  of  those 
communities.  To  me.  tUs  is  obvious.  I| 
requires  no  long  explanation. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  go  back  and  re- 
peat that  eight  of  these  banks  are  State 
chartered  banks,  and  the  buyers  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  State  bank 
commissioner  at  Florida. 

If  the  State  administration  in  office  at 
the  time  were  as  antagonistic  to  Mr. 
BaU  and  the  Du  Rmt  Trust  as  those  who 
sponsored  the  biU  origlnaUy.  they  could 
d^ay  approval  directly  or  indirectly— 
and  directly  or  Indirectiy  affect  the 
choice  of  buyers  imtil  the  seUers'  dls- 
advanti«e  would  become  so  great  as  to 
create  windfalls  for  the  favored  buyers.      / 

Would  this  hurt  Mr.  BaU  personally? 
To  some  limited  extent,  perhs^M,  because 
he  is  a  beneficiary  of  the  trust,  but  It 
could  materially  affect  the  amoimte  the 
trust  could  distribute  to  charity  50  years 
from  now  and  sooner. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  pending  Mil 
wouM  put  the  Du  Pont  Trust  into  a 
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ctrtigacket  uO.  woold  f  oite  them  to  aeU 
before  a  definite  date  and  make  It  pos- 
sible for  their  enemies  to  sharpen  up 
their  Icaives  and  take  advantage  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  to  summarize,  the  prob* 
lem  could  be  solved  to  my  satisfaction  by 
tMkp8  the  Du  Pont  sectloh  from  the 
bin.  It  could  be  solved  by  giving  to  the 
Du  Ptmts  the  same  treatment  being  given 
to  other  trusts.  But.  from  the  attitude 
within  the  committee,  It  becomes  obvious 
that  the  hope  that  these  logical  solutions 
can  be  accepted  is  a  forlorn  one. 

The  next  choice  la  that  of  amending 
it  to  glv?  the  Du  Pont  Trust  the  same 
treatment  as  other  trosts.  That  leaves 
us  with  the  question:  C?an  we  provide  the 
trust  with  more  time  in  which  to  carry 
out  this  very  difficult  operation?  This 
brings  us  to  the  question  of  numbers. 
The  bill  says  5  years.  For  Plnanclal 
Qeneral.  It  says  approximately  12  years. 
Those  who  want  to  join  In  having  the 
Senate  punlA  Mr.  BaU  say  6  years  is  a 
great  concession,  that  It  should  be  2 
years,  as  existed  in  the  law  in  1966.  The 
actual  difference  Is  rilght.  If  the  Du 
Pont  Trust  were  required  to  divest  under 
existing  law.  it  woqld  have  2  years  and 
the  possibility  of  3  single  year  exemp- 
tions, to  a  total  of  5  years  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

History  shows  that  after  the  19S6  act 
was  passed,  where  these  extensions  were 
asked  for,  they  were  always  granted,  but 
when  we  reach  the  point  of  talking  about 
numbers,  we  have  deserted  our  search  for 
a  logical  basis  and  are  making  an  arbi- 
trary decision. 

I  suppose  one  could  say  there  is  some 
dlght  color  of  equality  in  the  suggestion 
U»at  if  we  can  logically  give  Financial 
General  until  1978  to  dispose  of  its 
banks— we  can  extend  the  same  privilege 
to  the  only  other  institution  caught  by 
this  bill,  the  one  it  was  aimed  at  orlgi- 
luJly— the  Du  Pont  Trust. 

That  Is  why  I  have  offered  the  amend- 
ment that  b  before  us. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Bfr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
-  Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  the  beginning^  1 
want  to  examine  the  exemptions  which 
are  In  the  existing  law  and  to  ascertain 
their  logic  and  justification. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  imdcs-  the 
1966  act,  am;>lic^tiQn  Is  not  made  to  In- 
dividuals  or  partnerships  holding  >»««fc- 
Interests  while  at  the  same  time  holding 
interests  in  other  institutions.  Is  that 
eorreet? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  true.  The 
1966  law  defined  bank  holding  com- 
panies subjeot  to  the  law  as  eorporatlona. 
business  trusts,  assodatlooa.  or  similar 
organisations.  Certain  oorporatlons 
operated  for  religious,  charitable,  or  ed- 
ucational purposes  were  exemi>ted.  as 
were  all  Individuals  and  partnerships. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  it  provides 
that  corporations  shall  be  subject  to  the 
law.  but  individuals  and  partnershlcs 
shall  not? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Even  though  the 
ulttnaate  result  is  the  same,  whether  the 
holding  Is  by  an  individual  or  partner- 
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llbi^'tti  (he  one  hand,  w  a  cprpoimto 
entity  op  the  othw? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes. 
Pkrettthetically.  I  think  It  is  fairly  ac- 
curate to  say  that  the  1956  law  was 
aimed  at  one  particular  corporation.  Just 
as  this  proposed  law  Is  aimed  at  the 
Du  Pont  Trust. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  1956  law  did  not 
apply  to  nonbusiness  trusts  controlling 
two  or  more  banks.    Is  that  correct? 

Btfr.  BBWETT.  Yes.  I  have  called 
them  testamentary  tnists  in  my  com- 
ments today,  but  these  are  nonbusiness 
trusts.  It  did  not  apply  to  trusts  created 
by  individuals,  because  the  individuals 
^x^o  had  the  right  to  own  a  bank  woiild 
thereafter  have  the  right  to  create  a 
trust  and  continue  to  hold  the  bank. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  bill  that  has 
been  submitted  change  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  right  of  nonbusiness 
trusts  holding  stock  in  two  or  more 
banks  and  also  holding  stock  in  a  busi- 
ness enterprise? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No,  it  does  not.  so 
long  as  those  truste  are  subject  to  the 
rule  against  perpetuity,  or  In  other  words 
must  terminate  within  25  years  or  not 
later  than  21  years  and  10  months  after 
the  death  of  a  named  beneficiary. 

Mr.  LAOSCHE.  Now  my  third  ques- 
tion. The  law  also  exempted  aflillates 
and  companies  which  had  holdings  of 
at  least  80  percent  in  agriculture? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Section  4(c)(7)  of 
the  1966  act  exempted  labor,  agricul- 
tural, or  horttcultural  organizations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  language 
relating  to  nonbusiness,  the  labor  unions 
were  exempted?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No;  there  was  a  spe- 
cific exemptlon^^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  the  language 
vedflc  that  labor  unions  shall  be  ex- 
empted?        

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  right;  and 
that  provision  has  not  been  tanuwred 
with  by  either  House  in  the  bilL 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  means  that  labor 
unions  are  aUowed  to  hold  stocks  to 
banks  without  limitation  in  number,  and 
are  also  aUowed  to  hold  stock  in  other 
businesses  without  Ilmitotlon  In  num- 
ber? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  why  the  1956  act  gave  the  labor 
unions  this  authority,  while  oihers  did 
not  get  it? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Because  there  were 
Just  a  few— one  or  two,  so  far  as  I  re- 
member—labor unions  that  were  af- 
fected. The  Amalgamated  Clothing 
workers  of  America  had  two  banks,  one 
In  New  York  and  one  in  Chicago.  No- 
body feK  the  unlrni  should  be  required 
to  get  rid  of  one  of  them,  so  a  specific 
exemption  was  provided. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Du  Pont  Trust 
was  exexnpted  from  the  1956  act  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  It  was  ex- 
empted. 1  assume,  on  the  assumption 
that  it  was  a  nonbusiness  trust. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  Is,  Mr.  Du  Pont 
made  a  will,  gave  the  life  estate  to  hia 
widow,  but  created  a  trust  that  upon 
her  death  It  woiild  be  used  to  perpetuity 
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for  charitable 

Mr.     BENNETT.    llUlt    to    approd, 

mately  correct.  There  were  otiier  bene* 
fieiaries  than  the  wife,  but  she  had  fay 
far  the  greatest  share  (tf  the  trust 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  specific  exemp- 
tlon  allowing  labor  unions,  agiloultural, 
and  horticultural  organizations  to  own 
stocks  to  multiple  banks  or  private  cor- 
porattons  has  not  been  changed  by  the 
bill  that  is  pending  before  the  Senate 
Is  that  correct? 
Mr.    BENNETT.     It    has   not    been 

changed.       

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  there  been  a  de- 
nial of  exemption  tocluded  to  the  biU 
for  any  of  the  exempted  entitles  except 

Du  Pont?      

Mr.  BENNETT.  Just  Du  Pont  and 
Financial  General  Corp.  The  bill 
that  came  over  from  the  House  would 
not  permit  any  such  corporation  to  own 
one  bank.  The  present  law,  passed  in 
1956,  gave  such  corporations  the  right 
to  own  one  bank.  That  provision  was 
taken  out  by  the  House  bill.  The  bill  aa 
reported  by  the  Senate  committee  re- 
stores the  original  privilege  and  returns 
the  sitoatlon  to  Che  present  law.  But 
as  to  Financial  General  or  Du  Pont,  the 
exemption  has  been  denied.      <• 

Actually  the  wording  to  bill  does  not 
specify  these  two  entitles:  The  language 
Is  general  covering  religious,  charitable, 
and  educational  organizations  and  tnist 
unless  by  its  terms  It  terminates  wlth- 
ta  25  years  or  not  later  than  21  yean 
and  10  months  after  the  death  of  Indi- 
viduals living  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  trust. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Would  not  that  r^)eal 
cover  the  Du  Pont  situation,  because  the 
Du  Pont  Trust  to  the  end  Is  a  charitable 
trust? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes,  it  would. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  am  not  quite  sure. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  My  adviser  InfMina 
me  it  is  considered  that  they  would  be 
covered:  that  the  bill  would  repeal  their 
exemption. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  the  Du  Pont 
Trust  would  be  valid  because  It  la  an 
eleemosynary  trust,  and  the  language 
which  the  Senator  from  Utah  read  does 
now  exclude  it? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  It  repeals  other 
possible  future  exemptions  also. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So.  to  the  final  anal- 
ysis, the  law  remains  Identical  as  it  was 
to  granting  exemptions,  except  It  pro- 
vides that  hereafter  eleemosynary  or 
charitable  trusts,  educational,  or  others 
of  a  similar  nature,  shall  not  be  granted 
the  exemptions? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect unless  the  truste  comply  with  the 
rule  against  perpetuity.  I  had  not  gone 
that  long  way  around  to  arrive  at  the 
same  result;  but  the  Senator  Is  correct 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  Is  the  argument 
that  Is  made  that  these  two  shall  be 
specifically  brought  under  the  law  with- 
out making  it  a  general  operation?  Why 
has  the  committee  picked  on  these  two? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  The  language  in  toe 
bill  la  general.  These  two  are  the  only 
ones  actually  affected  because  others  do 
not  exist  to  these  general  categories.  I 
have  tried  to  explato  to  some  detail  the 
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force  btiitod  removing  tl^  Dn  Pont  ex- 
emption. 
Ftoanclal  General  set  ifp  Its  banklng- 
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holding  arrangement  af 
passed  by  cleverly  UEdng 
call  a  loophole  to  the 
Biato  holding  company, 
whi^  series  of  holding 
each  of  the  whole  se: 
oompanles  held  one  banlt^ 


w, 


the  law  was 

t  one  might 

It  had  a 

en  it  set  up  a 

and 

of  subsidiary 

It  was  con- 


sidered desirable  to  close  kuch  a  loc^hole 
In  the  act.     [ 

Mr.  LAUSC:he.  To  Fliiindal  General 
there  has  been  granted  akteriod  of  time, 
up  to  1978,  to  divest?         1 1 

Mr.  BENNETT.    That  U  correct 

Bir.  LAUSCTHE.  And  financial  Gen- 
eral found  this  loophole  and  set  up  these 
holdings  which  controll^  banks  and 
private  enterprise?  ' 

Mr.  BENNETT.    That  |t  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Ftoanclal  General 
has  been  granted  until  Lp78  to  divest 
What  length  of  time  has  I » sen  granted  to 
Du  Pont?     

Mr.  BENNETT.  Five  yjars  after  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  length  of  time 
la  provided  to  the  House  {bill?  Is  it  2 
years?  , 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Two  y  skrs.  subject  to 
three  1-year  extensions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thar  k  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  P  ^dent  I  hold 
no  brief  for  Mr.  Ball  as  a  p4rs6n  or  as  the 
manager  of  the  Du  Pont  Trust.-  I  do  not 
remember  having  met  him  until  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Coknmlttee  began 
its  hearings  on  the  biUl.  However,  I 
value  and  respect  the  ideils  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Senate,  wmch  I  believe 
should  forbid  their  use  by  outsiders  as 
Implements  of  personal  revenge. 

The  bill  contains  many  Igood  technicifl 
corrections.  I  have  no;  objection  to 
closing  the  Financial  (3e^ral  loc^hole. 
I  believe  it  Is  necessary  jDhat  a  bill  be 
passed  which  will  matotsui  the  present 
one-bank  provision  of  the{  present  Bank- 
ing Holdtog  Act.  In  my  <Hftoion,  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  this  would  be  to  re- 
move the  Du  Pont  proviaon  frmn  the 
bill  and  pass  the  remaind^i-. 

I  know  that  this  wiU  not  happen. 
Therefore,  I  hope  that  nW  amendment, 
which  Is  of  much  less  vaQlie  to  the  Du 
Ponto  and  to  the  future  of  the  banking 
services  that  they  have  beki  performing 
for  the  people  of  Florida,  cisin  be  adopted. 
Unless  my  amendment  1^ ;  adopted,  for 
all  the  reasons  I  have  recited,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  bill,  as  I  ^Id  to  commit- 


tee, as  my  only  remaining 
what  to  me  la  a  grave 
islatlve  process  and  the  tri 
body, 

Mr.  President,  I  totendi 
yeas  and  nays  dn  my 
shall  either  request  a  qu( 
in  order  to  have  a  sufflci( 
Senators  present  to  J 


iy  to  protest 
of  the  leg- 
itlons  of  this 

ito  ask  for  the 
lendment  I 
call  now, 
it  number  of 
that,  or  I 


shall  be  glad  to  delay  the  <)uorum  call, 


I  imderstand  that  the 


Florida  [Mr.  Hollahd]  ar(i  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  CMh  THuaicoiiD] 
desire  to  speak.  I  shall  f  eld  the  fioor 
and  await  another  opport^ty  to  seek  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Sir.  PiJEBldent,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  k  quoi  i  m.   I  believe 


isolator  from 


we  should  consider  the  question  of 
whether  a  roUcall  dudl  take  place  early 
to  the  afternoon,  so  that  Senators  will 
have  that  information.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  for  that  purpose 
alone.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bua- 
DicK  to  the  chair).  The  Secretary  will 
call  the  rolL 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Emery  L.  Frasier) 
proceeded  to  call  Uie  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  resdlnded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  now  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] for  the  ftoe  explanation  he  has 
made  of  the  bUl  and  of  his  amendment, 
of  which  I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor, 
because  I  believe  he  has  shown  clearly 
that  the  bill  is  a  punitive  one,  founded  to 
the  desire  for  vengence  against  Mr. 
Edward  Ball,  and  without  Justification 
as  to  the  reason  that  lies  behtod  the  bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir-' 
ginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  has  admitted,  to 
his  original  statement,  to  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  that  oiUy  two 
entities  are  covered  by  the  bill,  insofar 
as  being  brought  out  at  this  time  from 
exemptions  which  they  now  enjoy  xmder 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 
The  two  entitles  are  the  Ftoanclal  Gen- 
eral Corp.,  and  the  Du  Pont  Elstote. 

The  Ftoanclal  General  Corp.  consisto 
of  a  general  group  of  properties.  Includ- 
ing insurance  companies,  tovestment 
companies  of  one  ktod  or  another,  and 
21  banks,  10  of  which  are  located  to  t^e 
Stote  of  Virginia  and  the  others  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  to  4  other 
States. 

The  other  organization  which  would 
be  brought  out  from  under  the  exemption 
that  it  now  enjoys  is  the  estote  of  Mr. 
du  Pont,  the  estate  now  handled  by  Mr. 
Edward  BaU,  as  the  princli>al  trustee,  but 
to  conjimctlon  with  a  group  of  trustees 
whose  names  appear  to  the  record. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  has  stated, 'the  Du  Pont  Estate 
owns  some  30  banks  to  the  Stote  of 
Florida,  which  means  a  controlling  to- 
terest  to  those  banks — 25  percent  or  more. 
In  addition,  the  Du  Pont  Estate  owns  the 
St.  Joe  Paper  Co.,  and  through  the  latter 
company  it  owns  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railway  Co.  The  Du  Pont  Estate  also 
owns  other  bite  of  real  estate  and  other 
Important  properties  withto  the  State  of 
Florida. 

To  say  that  the  Du  Pont  Estate  Is  a 
dominant  force  to  either  the  economic  or 
political  aspecte  of  the  State  of  Florida 
is  a  travesty,  because  that  is  not  so.  We 
have  Just  nominated  a  governor  for  the 
State  of  norida,  to  our  recent  primavy, 
who  was  very  strong  to  his  opposition 
to  the  Du  Pont  Estate. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  present 
speaker  was  nominated  for  and  elected 
to  the  govemorAlp,  he  was  elected  over 
the  opposition  of  the  Du  Pont  Estate. 


So  it  is  not  proper  to  say.  as  has  been 
stated  in  this  d^^bate  and  as  has  been 
stated  to  the  Bbcois.  that  the  Du  Pont 
Estate- dominates  either  the  financial  or 
the  poUtlcal  picture  to  the  State  of 
Florida. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Du  Pont  Estate^ 
or,  rather,  Mr.  Ball,  as  the  prindpal 
trustee  is  not  a  uniformly  popular  figure 
within  the  State  of  Florida.  That  fact 
was  never  more  clearly  shown  than  1^ 
the  resulte  of  the  recent  gubernatorial 
primary  to  the  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  a  matter  of  right  or 
wrong  is  tovolved  to  the  bill  befwre  us. 
The  Senators  from  Florida— I  speak  not 
only  for  myself,  but  also  for  my  coUoague, 
the  distinguished  Jimior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Skathers] — believe  that 
the  bill  Is  so  clearly  founded  aa  punitive 
motives  that  we  cannot  sit  Idly  by  and 
see  it  passed  without  explaining  very 
vigorously  why  we  are  opposed  to  Ito 
present  provisions  as  they  affect  the 
Du  Pont  Estate. 

The  Senator  from  Utah,  to  his  opening 
remarks  on  tbis  amendment  has  made  as 
good  a  statement  as  I  could  make  with 
re«>ect  to  the  punitive  nature  of  the  bilL 

I  call  attention  to  quotations  appear- 
ing on  page  93  of  the  printed  record  of 
hearings  which  show  the  same  thing 
most  clearly. 

When  the  witness,  Mr.  Leighty,  who 
was  aiH>earlng  for  all  of  the  railroad 
unions,  had  concluded  his  testimony,  the 
SenatOT  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  ex- 
pressed, his  feelings  as  to  the  attitude 
shown  by  the  railroad  labor  unions  to  a 
couple  of  commento  which  I  shall  read 
to  the  Rccoanat  this  time. 

In  the  first  statement,  speaking  to  Mr.' 
Leighty.  the  Senator  from  Utah  said: 

Senator  BomxTr.  Am  I  read  and  llst«n«l 
to  your  statement,  It  soxinda  to  me  mm  tlKnigh 
you  are  here  today  to  espreM  your  frustra- 
tion at  your  InabiUty  to  settle  this  partloular 
strike,  and  I  don't  think  that  Is  a  worthy 
motive  on  which  to  recommend  general  legta- 
latlon.  Ut.  Letghty. 

In  a  later  statement,  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  agato  expressing  his  very  Just  ra« 
sentment,  said: 

Senator  BsKmnr.  Tou  state  deaiiy  <^' 
page  a  of  your  testimony  that  you  want  the 
exemption  now  used  by  Ftnanclal  Oeneral 
eliminated,  beoaitse  it  oould  be  used  by  the 
Du  Pont  estate  or  other  bank  holding  com- 
panies even  though  the  exemption  now  used 
by  Du  Pont  were  eliminated. 

Do  you  want  the  Du  Pont  Oo.  driven  out  of 
Florida? 

The  witness  answered  that  he  did  not 
want  the  Du  Ponte  driven  out  of  Florida. 
He  simply  wanted  to  weaken  them  to  the 
way  that  would  be  accomplished  by  the 
passage  of  the  pending  bill. 

I  dte  this  from  the  printed  record  to 
show  the  feeling  of  Justifiable  and  im- 
derstandable  resentment  that  boUed  over 
to  the  hearings,  as  expressed  so  clearly  by 
the  distinguished  sentor  Senator  from 
UtahlMr.BxNVBrrl. 

Insofar  aa  the  aoaators  from  Florida 
are  ooooemed,  we  feel  very  strongly  that 
we  do  not  want  to  see  the  MH  passed  for  a 
great  many  reasons  that  have  to  (to  wltb 
the  essential  Justice  and  injustice  of  tfae 
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Wte  iHao  t9tk  HtM  IK  Would  be  a  ire»^ 
cratt  disaster  m  oiv  dtKte  tf  tlie  eootni- 
Uipig  intereata  of  SO'  banks  were  thrown 
on  tlte  mailcet.  on  the  bajrer's  n»tket 
basis,  In  this  limited  period  of  6  yestn  as 
proTlded  toe  In  the.bUl. 

Some  statement  has  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  Da  Fonts  are  bein« 
treated  very  generously  by  beln^  chwn 
a  period  of  6  years.  It  Is  true  that  they 
are  being  treated  a  UtUe  mor^  generously 
than  they  would  have  been  under  the 
terms  of  the  existing  law  or  under  the 
terms  oi  Che  House  biU.  both  of  which 
measures  allowed  a  years  plus  8  addi- 
tional years,  a  year  at  a  time,  provided 
that  time  was  granted  by  the  oflloers  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  Therefore. 
Instead  of  a  conditional  5-year  period, 
the  bill  would  provide  a  certain  ft-year 
period,  but  without  any  hope  of  exten- 
sion beyond  that  time.  That  Is  the  sole 
eztoit  at  the  generosity  which  has  been 
mttitloned  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as 
being  practiced  under  the  bin  toward  the 
Du  Pont  estate. 

Bfy  distinguished  ndleague.  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Florida,  had  to  be  absent 
because  of  biuiness  elsewhere.  He  re- 
grets that  he  cannot  be  present.  How- 
ever, he  does  want  to  be  heard  In  the 
Racoao  and  has  left  with  me  a  speech  on 
tola  subject.  It  is  an  able  and  very  dear 
speech. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  tbne 
that  the  statement  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  on  the  Bank  WQi^trrg  company 
Act  smenrtmmt  be  iwlnted  at  this  point 
In  theRiooBB. 

The  PRXamiNO  OFFICXR  (Ifr.  Bmi- 
Dzcx  In  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordoed  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoKi),  as  foUows: 

STATncSItT  or  SBTATOB  SlUTROS  OH  Bamk 

ROLBsra  OoKrAirr  Aer  AmmicKNT 
Z  cannot  uige  too  «trongl7  tbat  tb«  Sen- 
ate miopi  tbe  pending  Amendment  to  HJt. 
7871.  Introduoed  by  very  able  and  dietm- 
golBbad  ooUeagua.  Mr.  Bouah*,  and  ooqpon- 
■oredbymaand  etlMra. 

Under  the  provUlons  at  the  bill  aa  reported 
out  by  the  Senate  Banlring  and  Currency 
Oonmntee.  ttw  AUred  X.  duPont  Brtata  would 
be  glveo  only  five  yean  to  dlveet,  whareaa 
the  ytnanefal  Otpena  Oarporation  would  be 
given  a  pwlod  a(  twelve  yeaia  to  divest. 

Biaply  stated,  the  pending  amuidment 
would  give  to  the  AUred  I.  duPoat  Brtate 
the  aame  twelve-year  period  to  dlveet  Iti^ 
as  the  bill  would  give  to  the  Financial  Oen- 
•ral  Corporation  for  the  aame  purpoae.  X 
feel  ttat  we  ahefuld  do  this  In  the  Interest  of 
f atmeee  and  equity.  In  ay  opinion,  there  la 
no  rational  naeon  to  discriminate  against 
the  duFoBt  artate  by  granttnglt  lees  time  to 

theraiaiMiial  Oen- 


June  $^  ioes 


the  pend- 


dtvest  than  that  given  to  the  I 

eral  Corporation.    In  thla  : 

mg  bUl  repcrtad  by  tiM  { 

Curreooy  Committee  la  dlaortntfnatery  and 

eaprtolous. 

IiSt  me  potn*  out  elearly  that  the  duPont 
is  under  handiei^  1»y  the  pending 
Mil  that  the  Plnanolal  General  CocpcratloB 
Isnot. 

tbe  duPont  Irtate  mwat  deoMe  wlMthar  to 
gtva  up  Ita  banks  or  give  up  its  non-banking 
Intansii.  X|  eaa  only  give  up  ita  banlMng 
or  non-banking  intecesti  by  sailing  off  the 
banks  or  by  santng  off  the  8t.  Joe  Paper 
oranpany'  and  iha  flofMa  Bmi  OeasS  Ball- 
road. 


'  The  estata  has  no  attxiklwiMers  to  whom 
tftans  et  sfoek  m  the  banks  or  aharea  at 
«tp«k  In  the  Paper  Company  or  aharee  of 
atoek  la  the  BaUroad  Oonipaixy  can  be  qnin 
off. 

I<et  me  remind  my  coUeaguea  In  the  Senate 
that  It  will  not  be  easy  fear  the  duPont  tttate 
to  ett  it*  banks  or  its  ether  Interesta.  To 
leqtUm  the  Sstate  to  do  Ik  in  such  a  short 
pertod  of  time  would  create  a  grave  Injustice 
not  only  to  the  KsUte  Itself,  but  to  the  beat 
interests  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

Some  of  the  btate's  banks  are  SUte  Banks. 
XTndar  Florida  law  permleslon  must  be  ob- 
telned  from  the  n<»lda  State  Banking  Com- 
nUsslon  for  such  a  transaction.  In  addi- 
tion. If  the  duPont  Estate  triee  to  sell  the 
banks  as  a  group  to  a  Holding  Company, 
perm  lesion  must  be  obtained  from  the  Ped- 
eral  Beeerve  Board,  and  this  may  Involve 
not  only  long  proceedings  before  the  Board, 
but  alao  the  possibility  at  protracted  anti- 
trust suits. 

Xf  ths  Bstate  abould  oboow  to  ssll  its  non- 
banking  tntereets  it  could  be  confronted 
with  equal  dllllcultles.  One  of  the  moet 
likely  customers  for  a  railroad  would  Im  an- 
othsr  railroad.  Here  again  a  sale  of  the 
norlda  Bast  Coast  Railroad  to  another  raU- 
road  woitld  undoubtedly  Involve  long  pro- 
oeertlngs  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commlsaion  and  possibly  an  anti-trust  suit. 

With  respect  to  the  Paper  Company,  from 
all  the  Inf  ormatl<m  I  can  obtain  It  la  not  an 
eeay  thing  to  sell.  Here  again  the  moet 
likely  customer  for  a  paper  company  would 
IM  another  paper  company.  Such  a  aale 
would  not  be  easy  to  arrange  In  any  event 
and  again  a  sale  of  thla  aort  could  very  easily 
involve  long  drawn  out  antl-tmat  proceed- 
ings. 

X  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  poaslbiy  say 
that  the  duPont  Bstate  doee  not  need  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time,  at  least  equal  to  that 
given  the  Ptnandal  General  Corporation  to 
comply  with  the  dlvseture  requirements  of 
the  pending  measure.  We  should  eliminate 
this  discriminatory  aetlon  by  adopting  the 

Z  urge  strongly  that  this  Amendment  be 
adopted  in  order  to  provide  equal  treatment 
imdsr  the  law  for  all  men. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
so  clear  to  me  that  this  matter  was 
based  upon  Injustice.  Inequities,  and  the 
desire  for  vengeance  that  I  did  some- 
thing that  I  have  never  done  heretofore 
on  any  bill  I  have  ever  sponsored  in  the 
Senate. 

I  am  vny  happy  to  have  Joined  with 
my  distinguished  frloid.  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  as  a  coqxmsor  of  the 
amendment  I  felt  that  I  should  call 
clearly  to  the  attention  of  every  other 
Senat(M-  the  reasons  that  I  felt  the  time 
allowed  to  the  Du  Pont  interests  for  the 
liquidation  of  their  Interests,  either  In 
the  banks  or  other  properties,  be  coequal 
with  the  time  given  to  Financial  General. 
Therefore.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  all  of 
my  colleagues  under  date  of  June  3, 1966. 
so  that  It  was  delivered  personally  that 
day  by  messenger  to  the  office  of  each 
Senator. 

The  letter  reads: 

JomS.  1906. 

DBsa  Sbtavini:  Bdatlve  to  HA.  7«71,  the 
propoeed  amendments  to  tne  Bank  Holding 
Odmpany  Aet  whleh  wlU  be  debated  by 
the  aanate  on  Monday,  June  6.  Z  caU  to 
poor  attantian  the  following  ftwta: 

(1)  th*  pilne^al  puzpoae  at  this  bin  Is 
to  amsnd  ths  present  easmptton  for  non- 
^   (and  ehaittatale  tastttotlans) 
of  rigisleiud  tnveatment 
med  m  ttaa  Bank  Bald- 
OQBipanyAstetflBM.    Jbai 


and  the 


it  alear  that  tbs  btu  toiaiss,  for  tfi 
tlflal   pmpoese.   entirely  to  two  presently 
exempt  entitles    the  du  Pont  Brtate  and  tto 
Ptnanolal  Genaral  Corporation. 

(3)  Belattve  to  the  du  Pont  Ibtate  the 
report  says: 

"Itts  pilnolpal  entity  whleh  now  leoetvas 
the  beneflt  of  the  exemption  for  lang-t«m 
trusts  and  which  In  ths  oouise  of  time  would 
beoome  a  charitable  Instttutlon  is  the  Al- 
fred I.  du  Pont  trust  fund,  oceatad  und« 
the  wlU  of  the  late  AUred  X.  du  Pont.  •  •  • 
The  du  Pont  trust  contrtds  80  banks  la 
Florida,  together  with  sizable  mmlMuak  bnsl- 

(8)  Relattve  to  financial  General  CQiw 
poratlon  and  the  existing  exemption  of  reg- 
istered companiee^  the  report  says: 

"The  exemptton  now  applies  only  to  the 
Financial  General  Corp.,  an  affiliate  of  the 
Bqulty  Corp.  which  Is  a  registered  invest- 
ment company.  •  •  •  Ths  Plnanolal  Gen- 
eral Corp.,  through  aubaidiary  corporations, 
owns  35  percent  or  more  of  tb»  stock  of  21 
banks  in  6  Statas  and  the  XllBtrlot  of  Colum- 
bia." 

I  digress  from  the  letter  to  state  that, 
of  those  21  banks,  10  are  In  the  Com- 
Inonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  the  others 
are  divided  between  the  EMstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  State  of  New  Yoi^,  the  State 
of  Maryland,  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
and  the  State  of  Georgia. 

I  continue  to  read  the  letter: 

''In  addition.  It  controls  a  number  of  non- 
banking  businesses.  Including  Insurance, 
flnanclng,  and  manufacturing  companies." 

So.  It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  main  purpose 
of  the  bill  Is  to  terminate  the  exemption  of 
theee  two  presently  exempt  entltlee  from  tlie 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

Since  the  Senate  may  decide  that  the  ter- 
mination of  theee  exemptions  is  wise.  I  csll 
your  attention  to  a  substantial  discrimina- 
tion In  treatment  between  the  requirement 
of  divestiture  i4>plled  to  the  du  Pont  EiUte 
and  that  a^iUed  to  the  Financial  General 
Corporation.  In  the  case  of  the  du  Pont 
Estate  a  flat  flye-year  period  for  divestiture 
Is  given  on  the  groimd  that  "since  a  per- 
petual trust  cannot,  like  ordinary  buslnsa 
corporations,  spin  off  its  assets  to  ita  stock- 
holders but  must  divest  Itself  l>y  sale,  the 
committee  considers  it  appropriate  to  permit 
a  flat  five-year  period  for  this  dlveetlture  in 
the  case  at  du  Pont  Brtate."  Ibis  flat  five- 
year  period  would  take  the  place  of  the  two- 
year  period,  plus  three  additional  years,  one  st 
a  time.  In  ths  Judgment  of  the  Fsdaral  Be- 
aerve  Bank,  as  allowed  under  existing  isw. 
Thus  it  is  slightly  nujre  generous  than  tlie 
present  law.  m  contrast,  Financial  Genenl 
CorporaUon  is  given  untU  December  31, 1078. 
or  twelve  years,  to  acoompllsh  divestiturs 
simply  l>ecause  said  corporation  has  "sub- 
stantial bcmd  Issuee  outstanding  secured  by 
the  stock  issues  of  its  subsldiariea  which  fSB 
due  In  1078." 

It  sssms  elsar  to  me  that  if  theee  two  coo- 
cems  which  are  preeently  legally  exonptsd 
from  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  and 
which  are  of  oon^>arable  size  should  bs 
brought  under  the  Act  they  should  b*  given 
equal  time  to  divest  themselves  of  their  out- 
side Intoreets  or  dispose  of  their  banks  end 
that  the  different  treatment  given  by  tbs 
bill  constitutee  substantial  discrimination. 
With  other  Senators  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  proposed  bm  extending  the  Uma 
of  dlveetlture  given  the  du  Pont  Bstote  untU 
Deosmber  81. 1S78.  so  ae  to  aUow  equal  treat- 
ment to  theee  two  entities. 

X  shaU  grsatty  sppredato  your  careful  oon- 
Mderatlon  at  ttoe  f aota  above-stated  and  yoor 
careful  examination  of  the  bill  and  the  oom- 
mlttaa  report  with  the  hope  that  you  wiU 
set.  M  to  aaffport  o»x  amepdmant  to  alio* 
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equal  time  for  dlveetlture 
Bstota  and  to  Financial  Q< 
With  klndast  regards,  X 
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\o  the  du  Pont 
Oocpocatton. 


went  outlast 
Member  of 


Mr.  President,  the  le 

Friday  l«r  messonger  to  _._,, ^ 

the  Smate.  In  the  hope  fthat  Senators 
would  see  what  was  Invol  M  here,  would 
take  some  Interest  In  tli^  matter,  and 
would  be  on  the  floor,  prraAred  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Just  ded^on]^  this  matter. 

which  affects  not  merely  a|  great  estate 

and  a  very  worthy  estate^  In  many  re- 
spects— but  affects  also  h  the  economic 
situation  In  my  State,  ^tdch  might  be 
and  I  think  clearly  wouM  be  adveraely 
affected  by  a  soitenoe^f  death  as  to 
these  30  banks,  by  requiring  that  within 
5  years  the  control  of  the  Du  Pont  Trust 
In  each  of  those  30  bcuiks  be  sold  to  some- 
bodyelse. 

I  do  not  see  how  moxf^  clearly  there 
could  be  created  a  buyers  market,  or 
how  more  deariy  there  coiUd  be  destroyed 
the  confidence  which  th4j public  should 
have  In  banking  InsUtuttens,  and  must 
have  If  they  are  to  serve  to  best  advan- 

drastlo  rule 


tage.  than  to  apply  su( 
as  this. 

Of  course,  I  know  It 
have  the  choice,  as  well, 
other  assets;  but  I  call 
fact,  Mr.  President.   „ 
would  probably  be  even 
to  a  part  of  our  State  w 


be  said  they 

selling  thdr 

itlon  to  the 

such  a  sale 

ire  distressful 

needs  con- 


sideration In  a  matter  oflihis  kind,  and 


Mat  it  would 

ket  of  over  1 

forest  land. 

Co.  and  other 

itmectlon  with 

lilch    extends 

iverlng  parts 

larea. 

conceive  of 

estate  vai- 

>iny  of  those 

ice  to  beper- 

upon  the  Du 

of  this  bill: 

it  having  any 


needs  It  very  greatly, 
require  putting  on  the 
million  acres  of  West  n 
as  well  as  the  St.  Joe  Pa; 
assets  that  are  held  In 
that    great    operatlcm — 
over  most  of  west  Florida 
of  many  counties  in 

Mr.  President,  I  „ 
anything  more  hurtful 
ues  or  to  the  general 
areas  than  for  such  a  i 
mltted  and  In  fact  fa 
Pont  Estate  by  the  . . 

and  I  am  very  sure,  wl , , 

means  at  all  of  knowing  )fhat  would  be 
the  situation  of  Mr.  Ball  and  his  asso- 
ciates, that  they  would  mube  the  choice 
of  divestiture  of  their  banlfi  stocks  as  the 
lesser  of  two  evils;  and^iey  would  be 
forced  to  do  so  prec^tataly.  if  Oils  bill 
is  passed  and  becomes  (^e  ntive  as  bind- 
ing Federal  law.  [ 

Mr.  President,  not  only  Is  this  matter 
discriminatory  from  the  standpoint  (tf 
the  time  that  would  be  given,  but  it  Is 
also  exceedingly  discriminiitoiy  from  the 
standpoint  of  giving  tin»wjifti  treatment 
to  one  estate  which  happtos  to  have  a 
perpetual  grant  to  a 
which  foUows  the  gnu. 
the  widow  and  to  some 
other  persons  who  had 
to  the  testator.  It  seemi 
treatment  applied  to  o^.,.-  -»-~.,^  -, 
this  biU— under  which  mgeh  mote  time 
would  be  given  to  every  other  sort  of 
family  estate  set  up  by  a  IvUl  of  a  testa- 
tor—diould  also  be  applied  to  the  Du 
Pont  Estate,  and  that  dte  refusal  to 
Apply  it  Is  dlscrlmlnatloQ  if  the  rankest 
sort  "^ 


Italde  trust 
benefits  to 
or  eight 
I  light  to  look 
me  that  the 
estates  by 


I  call  attention  to  the 
this  bill  aa  drawn,  other 
v^iich  would  be  subject 


fttct 


that  under 

(kmiily  estates 

to  the  rate 


against  peipetuitles  would  ran  f or  Uie 
life  or  fives  of  people  living  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  the  testatoi^— and  ttiat 
would  oover  several  peoirie  still  living  at 
this  time,  as  far  as  the  Du  Pont  Estate 
is  concerned— plus  an  additional  period 
of  ai  years  after  the  death  of  the  last  of 
those  persons,  plus  an  additional  period 
of  10  months. 

I  say  It  is  not  giving  equal  treatment 
to  other  large  estates,  to  give  this  sort 
of  treatmoit  to  the  Du  Pcmts,  cutting 
them  off,  as  they  are  sought  to  be  cut  off 
by  the  5-year  limitation,  whereas,  as  to 
other  estates,  they  are  not  cut  off  at  all 
except  under  the  rule  against  perpetui- 
ties, which  permits  them  to  run  during 
the  life  or  lives  of  existing  people,  plus 
21  years  plus  10  months.  There  is  no 
equity,  there  is  no  equality,  there  Is  no 
Justice  in  making  that  differentiation 
between  this  estate  and  other  estates. 

If  this  action  is  applied  to  the  Du  Pont 
Estate,  In  all  probability,  some  of  the 
existing  beneficiaries  will  still  be  alive 
at  the  end  of  5  years  from  now.  Of 
the  existing  beneficiaries,  some  are  aged 
and  some  are  not  aged  at  all.  S<»ne  are 
in  their  forties  at  this  time,  and  It  is 
quite  likely  that  they  will  be  aUve  at  the 
time  that  the  5-year  limit  is  reached; 
and  if  the  same  treatment  were  given  to 
the  Du  PoDt  Estate  as  to  other  testamen- 
tary estates,  there  would  be  a  similar 
time  allowed:  the  rest  of  their  lives  plus 
an  added  21  yean  Plus  an  added  10 
months.  There  is  no  equality  in  treat- 
ment under  the  pending  bill,  which  cuts 
off  the  Du  Pont  Estate  in  the  way  that 
Is  described  in  the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  haiw  to  note  the 
fact  that  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, through  theh-  official  witness, 
properly  authorized  and  dh-ected  to  tes- 
tify before  the  committee,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  spedflc  point  which  I  have 
Just  mentioned — ^that  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment was  unequal  as  between  the  estates; 
and  furthermore,  that  it  discouraged  the 
setting  up  of  grants  by  wills  to  Important 
charities  on  a  perpetual  baslB,  because 
the  only  way  to  defeat  the  rule  against 
perpetuities  Is  to  have  the  remainder  of 
the  estate  go  over  to  charities  which  can 
carry  on  substantially  forever. 

The  statement  that  was  made  cm  tUs 
matter  was  made  by  Mr.  Lewdlyn  A. 
Jennings,  speaking  for  the  American 
Bankers  Association  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings  on  this  bill.  Mr.  Jen- 
nings Is  Chairman  ttt  the  Board  of  the 
Riggs  National  Bank  <rf  Washington, 
D.C.— which  Is  the  largest  bank  within 
tiie  District  of  Columbia— and  he  Is 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation. He  was  accompanied  tor  Mr. 
CSiarles  R.  McNeill,  the  director  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association.  Mr.  McNeill  added  some 
testimony  in  the  course  of  the  remaiics 
of  Mr.  Jennings. 

xmder  the  heading  of  "Umg  l^rm 
Trusts,"  Mr.  Jennings  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tbe  1866  aet  now  dsAaee  "oompany*  to  ex- 
clude trusts  ssoept  bnslnsss  trusts.  8.  8888 
rspeals  this  exclusion  except  for  trusts  ea- 
tahllshert  (or  individual  **wtflftlarlea  and 
which  must  tenninato  wlthm  8S  yeaa  or  not 


later  than  ths'dsatt  iff  a  nsmed  beneOetaiy. 
aimlnatlon  of  this  enmptton  would  bring 
the  Du  Pont  holdings  In  Florida  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  and  would  re- 
quire dlveetment  within  3  to  s  years  after 
enactment.  The  federal  Beeerve  supports 
this  amendment  and  In  Its  tsstlmony  rooom- 
mends  that  the  bill  be  amended  to  Tnrlwie 
from  coverage  trusts  that  must  tarmlnats 
within  31  years  after  the  death  at  Individ- 
ual benefldartee  Uvlng  when  the  trusts  be- 
come effective.  TtM  American  Banksrs  As- 
sociation believes  the  n^mp^ym  should  be 
allowed  for  the  Ufe  interest  of  the  individual 
benefldarlee  Uvlng  when  the  trust  become 
effective  even  though  the  trusts  are  per- 
petual. This  would  mean  that  in  the  In- 
Btanoe  of  the  Du  Pent  estate  the  trust  ex- 
emption imder  the  provisions  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  wotUd  terminate  upon 
the  paasing  of  Uvlng  Individual  beneflolartea. 
We  see  no  special  ■ig«<a«^»««t  in  the  fact 
that  such  a  trust  Is  In  perpetuity  In  Ite  rela- 
tion to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Aet. 

Senator  Musxix  asked  the  question: 
Kow,  as  I  imderstand  it,  there  were  last 
jxine  16  siurviving  anaultante  under  Mr.  X>u 
Font's  wlU.  Their  agee  range,  I  think,  from 
40  to  84.  Is  it  yoiur  «i»iv<mm<»iii^>tj^<n  ^^\ 
ths  exemption  not  terminate  until  aU  of 
theee  annultante  die? 


Mr.  Jennings  replied : 

ITiat  is  our  recommendation.  Of  course, 
I  have  never  had  the  beneflt  of  rnariliig  the 
wUl.  but  the  Federal  nsasrva  Itself  has  tee- 
ommended  that  truste  that  ars  not  in  perpe- 
tuity shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  under  the  amended  prt^ 
visions  until  such  time  as  the  individual 
lieneflelarlea  living  at  the  time  the  trust  was 
created  Jiave  passed  on  and  31  years  th««- 
after. 

Our  poelUon  is  that  we  do  not  see  any  rw^ 
son  for  a  distinction  aa  between,  let's  say, 
the  trust  that  is  not  in  perpetuity  and  the 
trust  that  is  In  perpetuity.  Where  there 
are  individual  benefldarlee  Uvlng  at  the 
time  the  trusts  are  created,  whether  the 
truste  are  in  penetulty  after  the  death  of 
ttie  Uvlng  beneflelarlee  or  whetlur  they 
would  terminate  iq>on  tb«  death  of  the 
beneOeiarles,  we  believe  that  both  types  of 
truste  should  be  treated  on  a  similar  iSMia. 

We  say  that  If  the  trust  u  in  perpetuity, 
let  it  come  undar  the  provisions  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  whan  the 
benefldarles  have  psssel  on. 

Senator  ItosKS.  Xt^oesnt  seem  to  ma— 
and  X  am  eertaltdy  not  an  expert  on  this 
I>n  Pont  problem— that  it  really  touehss  ths 
Issue  that  la  Involved.  It  ssems  to  ms  that 
the  issiie  that  is  invcdved  is  not  the  i~wn» 
to  benefldsrim  but  rather  the  power  which 
the  exeo!4>tlon  permlte  the  trust  to  aoqulre 
and  the  trustees  to  wield.  Xf  that  is  Indeed 
the  issue  and  If  it  ahould  be  dedded  that 
It  is  not  wise  for  the  trust  to  have  t»««t  power 
and  the  trust  to  wield  it,  what  loglo  la  there 
to  postpone  it  tmtU  the  Iienefldsrlss  dte7 

Mr.  Jxmnifas.  Well,  the  best  logle,  at 
least  in  my  mind,  u  whsn  a  man  paaasa  on 
he  should  have  the  right  to  leave  his  estate 
to  his  widow  and  other  designated  benafl- 
darlea  and  that  the  trust  shouldn't  be 
plaosd  in  the  podtlan.  in  the  avnit  two  or 
more  banks  are  Invcdvad.  with  bavtog  to 
dlveet  Itself  of  ite  *»"*^"g  and/or  non- 
banking  aasete.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Federal  Beserve  Board  also  usss  that  same 
logic:  A  man  ahould  tw  able  to  leave 
hla  eetete  In  trust  for  ths  life  of  his  trtdov 
and  other  bsnsAdarles  plus  31  years,  »«H 
thsrsaftsr  it  would  bscoms  affected  by  any 
provisions  of  the  Bank  HOidtng  Company  Act. 

We  merely  say  that  using  that  same  loglo, 
untU  the  death  of  the  treniiflfiarliis  and 
we  don't  eay  31  years  aftsr  that  why  than 
if  It  flomas  within  the  provlalona  of  the  Bank 
Boldtog  Ooopany  Act.  so  be  it. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  REQOItDr-SENAllS 


Juyte  6^  Idee 


Woold  you  «crM  with 
m*  In  my  tsMtantandlBC  tli*t  whAt  la  In- 
TOlTMl  ban  U  wlMttMr  or  not  thmt  rl^ht 
vhlcb  you  b*v«  dMcnrlbtd  aboald  yield  In  Um 
fM«  of  ft  publle  lnt«c«at  eoniklcntlon.  Is 
this  your  wutantandlac  of  tba  Imim  that  la 
invotirad  la  tbta  laflaUttoa?  Or  at  lM«t  what 
MBM  poopla  dMcrtb*  M  s  inibUe  Interest. 

Mr.  jDnmnw.  I  really  don't  see  where  the 
poblle  Interest  Is  really  affected  by  a  man 
leaTlnc  bis  estate  to  bis  widow  and  his  otber 
relatlTas  or  beneflclartes  and  knowing  that 
ths  estate  Is  not  folng  to  some  under  the 
wwufiwj  Company  Act  at  least  until 
llTlBc  beneflclarlee  have  passed  on. 
Ws  think  that  ths  beneflclarlee  during  their 
lUetUne  should  be  able  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits that  grow  out  of  that  estate  without 
being  faoed  with  dlvesture  and  things  of 
that  type. 

Senator  ItosKB.  KreD  though  that  should 
run  oountsr  to  what  may  be  considered  the 
public  interest  consideration  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Aott 

Mr.  Jsmmfos.  I  don't  know  of  any  pubUo 
Interest  considerations  that  would  cause  me 
to  believe  that  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation position  should  be  dUIerent. 

Senator  Muskik.  But  this  Is  the  point  that 
Is  being  urged.  It  u  not? 

Mf.  Jsmnvos.  I  know  of  no  public  Inter- 
eet  considerations  that  are  harmed  by  either 
our  poeltlon  or  the  poeitlon  of  the  Federal 
Beeerre  as  to  the  trusts  that  are  not  in  per- 
petuity. We  simply  don't  agree  with  the 
Federal  Reeerve  that  they  should  exclude  the 
life  Interests  of  beneflclarlee  of  trusts  that 
are  In  perpetuity.  We  dont  see  that  there  is 
any  reason  for  ««<■♦.< t>gm«h<ng  between  the 
life  Interest  in  those  two  typee  of  trusts. 
•    •    • 

Senator  DoTraus.  Are  you  authorlaed  to 
speak  for  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  JKNNDroa.  Tea,  I  am.  This  matter  has 
been  covered  by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  ths  Amsrlcan  Bankers  Assoc,  and.  In  fact, 
Z  was  directed  to  take  this  position. 

ICr.  President,  I  also  read  a  letter  to 
Vx.  Charles  R.  McNeill,  director,  Wash- 
ington OfBoe  of  the  Amerloan  Bankers 
Association,  stating  to  him  the  names  of 
the  trustees  at  that  time,  that  i4>pean 
in  the  hearings  on  this  blD. 

Mr.  Chablbs  R.  McNbu„ 

iXrsotor.  WuaKington  O^oe  of  tiM  ABA, 

WMhtHfton,  DX}. 

Dasa  Ma.  MoNaix:  It  la  our  undsrstand- 
lag  that  you  have  been  requestsd  by  Sen- 
ator OousLAs  to  secure  the  namea  of  the 
current  trustees  of  the  Alfred  L  Du  Pont 
teetsmsmtary  trust. 

We  are  irieaaed  to  Inform  yoo  that  they 
ate  aa  follows:  Bdward  BaU,  Jsssle  Ball  du 
Foot.  William  B.  Mills.  Tom  8.  Ccddewey. 
Alfred  du  Pont  Dent,  the  Florida  National 
Bank  of  Jacksonville. 
Stnoerely. 


Fto*  FrwMcnf  and  Senior  rmst  Offietr. 
"LtXitt  In  his  testlmicmy  Mr.  Jennings 


MIghK  Z  Just  make  one  last  statsmsnt. 
tlMt  ths  Aasrloan  Banfesrs  Association  ocm- 
mltteai,  la  oonsidanag  this  whole  matter, 
thought  ot  the  literally  hundreds  of  trusts 
that  oons  Into  being  every  year.  Of  course, 
a  few  of  them  do  no  doubt  give  rlss  to  a 
trusteeship  where  two  or  men  banks  are 
iBvotved.  tn  the  saiaUsr  ocauaunitlss.  We 
tmA  that  It  Is  necessary  to  oonsldsr  this 
eotlrs  field  and  what  nUght  ipow  out  at  It, 
and  not  Just  ths  Du  Posit  trust  by  Itsslf . 

I  Wish  to  dlgxcas  to  say  that  then  Is 
▼ery  much  meat  In  that  oomment  by 
Mr.  jrcnnlngB  that  the  AmerlSsn  Bankers 
Asabdatkm  was  concerned  by  the  fact 


that  tUs  lecmatlon  is  genetml  In  Ite 
effeet  although  It  Is  aimed  In  this  In- 
stance at  the  Du  Pont  Estate,  and  that 
It  will  affect  what  thegr  say  are  "hundreds 
of  trusts  that  come  Into  being  every 
year."  They  thought  It  unwise  to  go 
Into  It  at  this  time  In  the  form  Indi- 
cated. 

Mr.  Jennings  continues: 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  Du  Pont  trust 
has  been  handled  very  well,  the  banka  have 
been  well  run  and  we  don't  think  the  public 
interest  has  been  harmed  in  the  tMtnwng  flei<| 
by  the  trustees  in  connection  with  the  man- 
agement of  thoee  financial  InstltutlonB. 

We  think  sctually  that  It  has  been  some- 
thing that  has  been  very  much  In  the  best 
Interests  of  Florida. 

After  all.  this  trust  came  into  being  back 
in  the  middle  1930's  whsn  the  soonomy  was 
not  as  good  ss  It  Is  now  or  as  good  ss  it  has 
been  for  many,  many  years.  And  I  wotild 
say  the  Florida  National  group  of  banks  have 
been  an  outstanding  factor  in  the  sound 
economic  growth  of  florlda.  And  I  dont  see 
where  the  public  Interest  has  been  harmed 
in  that  particular  situation. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  noted,  of  course, 
that  the  last  point  Mr.  Jennings  made 
was  that  not  only  did  be  not  think  It  was 
not  a  harmful  situation  to  Florida,  but 
he  also  thought  the  banks  had  been  well- 
managed,  and  the  Du  Pont  Estate  well- 
managed,  and  that  it  was  a  blessing— I  do 
not  believe  he  used  that  word,  but  that  Is 
what  he  means — that  the  Du  Pont  Estate 
was  there  functioning  at  that  time  In 
1935.  Mr.  du  Pont  had  been  there  be- 
fore that  during  some  of  the  most  stormy 
years  In  my  State. 

I  know  something  of  this  of  my  own 
knowledge.  My  home  town  of  Bartow, 
Fla..  lost  two  banks  following  the  col- 
lapse of  the  boom,  and  every  bank  tai  our 
county,  18  or  20.  except  one  in  Lake 
Wales  18  miles  from  my  home  town  col- 
li^MCd,  which  was  our  only  reliance  for 
any  banking  facilities  there  for  some  6 
or  8  mcmths. 

We  tried  repeatedly  In  various  places 
to  get  strong  financial  groups  to  come 
In  and  organise  the  banking  institutions. 
We  tried  in  Tampa,  we  tried  in  Orlando, 
and  we  tried  in  Jacksonville.  Finally, 
the  Du  Pont  group,  headed  at  that  time 
by  Mr.  Albert  I.  du  Pont,  came  in  and 
opened  up  a  bank  which  has  been  a  bene- 
ficent bank  and  a  strong  bank  In  our 
commimlty  since  that  time. 

Not  only  was  this  true  In  our  eom- 
munlty  but  It  was  also  true  in  dozens  of 
otho:  Florida  communities.  For  In- 
stance, there  was  our  neighboring  com- 
munity of  Lakeland,  Fla.  It  was  In  ex- 
actly the  same  situation  as  we  were. 
Mr.  du  Pont  came  down  and  opened  the 
Florida  National  Bank  of  Lakeland 
only  a  few  months  before  the  one  that 
he  opened  in  our  town,  the  Florida  Na- 
tional Bank,  at  Bartow.  I  want  to  say 
that  that  was  the  first  real  light  of  en- 
ooaragement.  the  first  real  light  of  a 
reawakened  economy  for  that  part  of  our 
State.  What  I  have  said  about  our  part 
of  the  State,  which  Is  an  Important  part, 
is  also  true  of  many  other  sections  of 
Florida. 

I  have  oiough  essential  gratitude  left 
In  my  being  that  I  am  willing  to  stand 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  or  anywhere 
else,  to  say  that  Alfred  I.  dn  Font  did 
bring  blessings  to  our  part  of  the  States 


and  to  the  State  generally,  by  oomlng  in 
with  his  great  resources  and  building  up 
Institutions  of  great  strragth  and  great 
raaoqrcefulneas  at  that  time,  when  Flor- 
ida needed  them  so  badly.  Tbeae  In- 
stitutions have  been  serving  us  ever 
since. 

I  believe  It  would  be  mighty  poor  pay 
for  any  Senator  frcon  Florida,  or  any 
R^WBsoitatlve  from  Florida,  to  stand 
idly  by  and  watch  legtslatlon  of  this 
kind  pass  which  In  effeet  would  declare 
that  within  5  years  they  must  liquidate 
the  holdings  no  matter  how  much  sacri- 
fice they  must  make  in  the  communities 
in  which  these  30  banks  are  located,  and 
that  they  must  do  this  within  5  years  or 
else  be  held  in  contravention  and  in  vio- 
lation of  Federal  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  never  take  such 
a  position.  Here  I  speak  my  gratitude 
toward  what  has  been  done  by  the  Du 
Pont  Estate  and  by  Mr.  du  Pont  in  person. 

There  is  a  more  salutary  solution  to 
this  whole  matter  than  any  that  has 
come  before  or  will  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate during  debate,  and  that  would  be  to 
treat  the  7  banks  which  were  set  up  by 
Du  Pont  in  his  lifetime  in  a  different  way 
than  the  23  which  were  set  up  after  his 
death.  We  endeavored  to  have  that  kind 
of  treatment  given  in  the  committee,  but, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  understanding  Is 
that  we  were  only  able  to  get  a  handful 
of  votes  In  committee,  which  made  a  dif- 
ference. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  a  differ- 
ence between  assets  left  by  a  testator 
when  he  dies,  which  he  has  built  up  by 
himself,  or  which  have  been  built  up  in 
response  to  requests  for  leadership  in 
communities  into  which  he  has  gone, 
such  as  the  great  State  of  Florida,  and  to 
say  that  we  will  have  no  feelings  of  ob- 
ligation at  all  toward  him  for  setting 
up  thoee  seven  bcmks  in  Florida  and  will 
not  permit  him,  by  his  will,  to  do  any- 
thing which  was  more  than  temporary 
with  reference  to  those  seven  banks.  Is 
completely  wrong. 

t  Invite  the  attention  of  the  President 
and  Senators  to  the  fact  that  after  the 
passing  of  the  pending  bill,  there  would 
be  only  5  years,  at  most,  for  liquidation 
ot  all  the  banks'  assets  which  were  set 
up  during  the  lifetime  of  the  testator. 
Either  that,  or  the  sacrifice  that  would 
be  entailed  by  the  selling  of  other  assets 
of  the  estate  of  various  kinds  which  are 
greatly  In  excess  of  the  banks'  holdings, 
as  I  am  told,  of  the  Du  Pont  Estate. 

I  noted  with  great  Interest  that  the 
Florida  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
took  a  direct  stand  upon  this  matter. 
The  secretary  of  the  chamber  sent  me  a 
0(H?y  of  a  letter  which  he  had  sent  out 
to  the  secretaries  of  all  the  State  cham- 
bers of  commerce.  In  this  particular  In- 
stance, the  copy  Is  one  addressed  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  C«nmeroe 
ot  the  State  of  Vermcmt.  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  It  printed  In  the 
Rccoao.  to  show  that  one  of  the  imp(M> 
tant  business  groups  within  the  State, 
represented  by  what  I  believe  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  State  chambers  of  commerce 
to  be  found  In  all  the  United  States,  feels 
keenly  on  this  matter  and  feels  that  the 
Du  Pont  estate  is  not  being  fairly  treated 
by  the  proposed  legislation.    This  letter 
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d  to  your 

Hon  of  HH. 

Bank  Holding 

irted  out  by  the 


itsble  trusts 

la    act    a    trust 

IT,  providing  for 

the  remainder 


is  dated  June  1,  19M.  ahl  Is  addressed 
to  Mr.  Edwin  Brajamhi  Jr..  executive 
vice  presldmt.  Greater  V^tmont  Associa- 
tion. Montpeller.  Vt..  by  Harold  Colee, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Florida 
State  Chamber  of  Comxneroe.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  [  r 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

[Wrlttsn  to  executive  offlc^  of  every  state 
chamber  of  conuaerce] 

FLOtiDA  SxATK  CHAicBca  or  OomaacB, 

Jackaonouie  11,  Flk.  June  i,  1968. 
Mr.  Edwin  Benjamin,  Jr., 
Executive  Vice  President. 
Greater  Vermont  Aaaodati 
Montpelier.  Vt. 

DsAB  Ed:  I  respectfully 
attention  the  carefiil 
7871,  an  act  to  amend 
Company  Act  of  1066  as 
Senate  Committee  on  Bankll^  and  Cxirrency, 
being  Report  No.  1179  (paaeHl  by  the  House) 
and  if  you  agree  with  me!  With  respect  to 
the  discriminatory,  and  Indeed  punitive, 
provisions  of  that  bill,  suggest  communica- 
tion with  yoiir  Senators,  urging  further 
careful  study  of  the  btlli  by  appropriate 
oonunltteea.  !  I 

I  refer  also  and  particularly  to  the  Impact 
which  this  legislation  will  have  on  tax 
exempt  foundations  which  might  anticipate 
becoming  beneficiaries  of 
now  or  in  the  future. 

TTnder  the  terms  of  tl 
which  is  created  by  a  testa^ 
certain  life  annuities,  wit 
going  to  charities  or  educational  institutions 
or  the  like,  Is  discriminated  against  in  com- 
parison with  the  treatment  Jgiven  trusts  that 
have  no  charitable  remalnc&s. 

For  example.  If  such  a  trujt  is  established, 
and  it  happens  to  own  banka  which  originally 
were  owned  by  the  grantor  or  testator,  this 
act  would  require  that,  wltftiin  five  years  of 
the  time  the  trust  is  estanllAed,  it  must 
divest  Itself  either  of  the '.  banks  or  of  all 
other  non-banking  business  interests  which 
it  owns  or  contrc^s.  But  od  the  otber  hand, 
if  Buch  a  te^ist  is  establUh4d  with  the  re- 
mainder going  to  an  Indivlqual  or  any  other 
non-charitable  remainder,  jlo  such  drastic 
provision  exists.  Other  trust  t  without  char- 
itable remainders  are  al  ( )wed  a  polod 
measured  by  the  traditioiuJ  rule  against 
perpetuities.  That  is,  that  may  hold  both 
the  banking  and  non-banking  buslneesea  for 
a  period  of  time  measured  by  a  life  in  being 
plus  twenty-one  years  and  ten  months. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  such  legisla- 
tion would  not  encourage  the  establishment 
of  trusts  with  charitable  reminders. 

I  mentioned  the  punltlv4  aspects  of  this 
legislation  and  I  refer  to  them  again,  sum- 
moning to  your  attention  the  comment  of 
Senator  BENNrrr  of  Utah  affter  hearing  the 
testimony  of  the  Chairman!  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives  Associatloti  who  supported 
the  bill.  Senator  Bknnxtt  j^ommented:  "It 
la  my  personal  opinion,  Imlbm  on  your  state- 
ment which  naturally  motions  railroad 
problems  or  deals  with  the  el^lke  against  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railway;'  and  your  an- 
swer to  my  question  ttiat  yoU  generaUy  limit 
yourselves  to  railroad  maitt«rs,  that  you 
would  not  be  here  today  (k),  if  the  strike 
had  not  occurred  and  (b)^  if  the  duPont 
testamentary  trust  did  not  have  control  of 
the  railroad.  ...  it  sounds  ixt  me  aa  though 
you  are  here  today  to  express  your  frustra- 
tion at  your  inability  to  settle  this  particular 
strike,  and  I  dont  think  tfaat  is  a  worthy 
motive  on  which  to  recomm  ind  general  leg- 
IslaUon,  Mr.  Leighty."  j 

Also  footnoting  the  punlljre  character  of 
this  legislation  Is  the  stateniont  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Xzecutives  Assod  k  lion's  chairman 
to  the  effect  that  the  only  ti  esoh  t2te  unloas* 


wished  te  see  the  exemption  currently  used 
by  Financial  Oeneral  Cosporattoa  elimi- 
nated was  the  posslblUty  that  U  oould  he 
used  by  the  duPont  Estate  even  though  the 
ex«nption  now  used  by  that  estate  were 
eliminated. 

I  am  urging  our  Senators  Hollamd  and 
SiCATHXBs  to  consider  the  following  recom- 
mendations from  the  Florida  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce: 

(1)  That  if  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  is  to  be  amended  so  as  to  aUow 
a  personal  testamentary  tnut  to  have  a  pe- 
riod of  time  measured  by  a  life  or  lives  In 
being  plus  twenty-one  years  and  ten  months 
in  which  to  divest  Itself  of  either  banks  or 
non-banking  interests,  then  a  testamentary 
trust  with  a  charitable  remainder  shotUd  not 
be  discriminated  against  because  of  that 
fact,  but  should  be  allowed  the  saau  period 
of  time. 

(3)  That  becatise  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  which  admittedly  have  to  do  with  mo- 
nopoly situations,  circtunatances  and  possi- 
bilities which  have  not  been  scrutinized  in 
the  hearings  twfore  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  that  they  urge  its  referral 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  for  such 
study. 

I  hope  your  highly  respected  organization, 
noted  for  its  good  Judgment  in  matters  of 
this  sort,  will  agree  with  ours  on  the  signifi- 
cance and  dangeroua  potentialities  Inherent 
both  in  this  legislation  and  the  way  it  has 
Xxen  contrived  and  promoted  by  the  rallvray 
labor  unions. 

In  the  Interest  of  any  further  enlighten- 
ment of  this  legislation,  might  I  suggest  your 
Senators  disctiss  the  matter  with  Senators 
Holland  and  Smatrers,  who  are  in  a  poel- 
tlon to  supply  the  information. 

Should  appreciate  your  sending  me  copy 
of  any  letters  or  suggestions  which  you  make 
to  your  Senators. 

With  warm  peraonal  regards,  X  am 
Sincerely  yotirs 

Haxold  Colke. 
Executive  Vice  PresUtent. 

BC:  Senator  Spessaid  L.  Holland. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  concludes  the  matters 
which  I  intended  to  state  for  the  Record. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  in  essence,  the 
pending  bill  is  not  founded  on  real, 
strong,  constructive  consideration  of 
what  the  real  meaning  of  the  bill  should 
be.  down  through  the  years,  if  it  becomes 
law.  The  American  Banking  Association 
has  warned  us  that  himdreds  of  trusts 
come  into  being  under  facilities  of 
decedents  everywhere  In  this  Nation. 
Some  of  them  will  possibly  come  under 
one  of  the  other  of  the  aspects  and  the 
meanings  of  this  particular  blU.  It  warns 
against  the  passage  of  general  legislation 
of  this  kind  which,  in  the  first  place,  the 
ABA  feels  would  be  unfair  to  the  dece- 
dent, unfair  to  his  desire  to  take  care,  in 
his  own  way,  of  those  who  are  succeeding 
him  and  who  are  within  their  rights  and 
looking  to  him  for  some  assistance  after 
he  passes  away. 

In  the  second  place,  such  pr<^)06ed 
legislation,  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation asserts,  would  very  great^  dimin- 
ish the  opportunity  for  charitable  trusts 
to  be  set  up— charitable  trusts  which 
would  mean  so  much. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  sit  down,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  list  of  the  beneficenoes 
accomplished  by  the  Du  Pont  Estate 
through  the  money  it  has  used  within 
norida  in  the  past  5  years.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
RxcoKD  the  complete  list  consisting  of 
something  over  $11  million. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordoed  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoib.  as 
foBows: 

Charitable  «iMf  eitiiOBtfemel  entOiet  tn  rtortdm 
mhieh  have  diraetiif  or  inttreettf  reoetvad 
funda  prom  the  aetata  of  Alfnd  t.  du  Pont 
over  the  poet  5  yeara 

The  Nemours  Fotindatlon •e.410. 608. 67 

norlda    Crippled    ChUdren's 

Commission _.  ISO,  M3.08 

University  of  Florida,  School 

of  Medicine 86,000.00 

African   Methodist  Bplscopat 

Church 60.00 

Alfred     I.     DuPont     Awartli 

Foundation 760,436.00 

Alfred  I.  DuPont  Foundation.  1,  736, 722. 80 

AU  Saints  Episcopal  Church..  lo,  000. 00 

American  Cancer  Society 1,160.00 

Arthritis      Sc      Rhetimatlsm 

l^nmdatlon 9,000.00 

Assembly  of  God,  White  City.  200. 00 
Atlantic     Boulevard    Baptist 

Church so  00 

Bach  Feettval  Society  of  Wm- 

ter  Park 18.00 

Baptist  Memorial  Hoepltal 21,000.00 

Bertram  Council 800.00 

Beaches  Aqiuitic  Pool,  Inc lOO.  00 

Rev.  Oordon  Bennett,  Church 

of  the  Good  Shepherd 8,000.00 

Bethune-Cookman  CoUege...  600.00 

Holies  School 5,  OOO.  00 

Boy  Scouts  of  American-North 

Florida  Council  Number  87.  16, 000. 00 

Boys  Club  of  America 26.00 

Boys  Service  CotmcU 6,400.00 

Brewster  Methodist  Hospital.  $33,000.00 

Catholic  Charities 80,000.00 

Chapel  of  the  Resurrection..  1,000.00 
Children's   Home   Sodisty    of 

'lortda. _ 12,400.00 

Christ  Church,  Ponte  Vedra—  13, 000. 00 
Ohardi    of   Christ,    Port    St. 

_'<>• 900.00 

Ohurdi    of    Ood,     Highland 

V»M' 800.00 

Qhurch  of  Ood  and  Christ...  800. 00 

ChuK*  or  Ood  In  Christ 176. 00 

Church  of  the  Oood  Oiepherd.  82, 100. 00 

Civic  Music  Association i60. 00 

Clara  White  Mission 2,  680. 00 

Community     Cheet     United 

''™* - 100,000.00 

The  -Community  Church 166. 00 

Daniel    Memorial    Home    for 

Needy   Children 42,000.00 

Rev.  Frank  Dearlng,  Discre- 
tionary  Fund 4,000.00 

Diocese  of  Florida..... 83. 60o!oO 

Diooeee  of  Miami,  C(rieman  F. 

CarroU,  bishop 181,688.40 

duPont  Band  Boosters 100.00 

Duval  County  Atudliary  Pa- 

*«*— - 100.00 

Duval    County   Day   Nursery 

Aaoblatlon 27,000.00 

Early  Settlers  Oarden  Circle.  340.00 

Eecleeton-Callahan    Hoq>ital.  8, 100. 00 

Edwards  Waters  CoUege 200.00 

Faith  Bible  Church,  Pan  St. 

Jo« 100.00 

Family  Consultation  Servloe 

of  Jacksonville 80,000.00 

Father  Maher  CotmcU  No.  848, 

Knlghto  of  0(dumbus- 260.00 

First  Baptist  Chturoh.  Port  8t. 

Joe 3,600.00 

First  Baptist  Chureh,  White 

oty 800.00 

First  Bom  Holiness  Chtuch, 

Port  St.  Joe 1,000.00 

FInA  Church  of  the  Naaarene, 

Port  St.  Joe 900.00 

Fbst      Free      wm      Baptist 

Church,   Jacksonville 60.00 

Fbst  Methodist  Church,  Port 

St.    Joe ...^  L    •,600.00 

First  ~  Presbyterian    Ohuroli,  — lie 

Pen  St.  Joe — i^.:.^..^iku-^^/  oa,6O0,0O 
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Cfhmrttahle  and  MitamHonsl  enittUa  *n  WtorOa 
whUsh  ;mm  4tr0iB$iif  or  indirtctif  iToeliwd 
funds  from  the  wtmU  of  Alfred  I.  dv.Pimt 
over  th*  pott  5  year* — OonttaiMd 

norfate  BUiul  Workoim,  Xnc lOOO.OO 

PloiMa  Juvtnll^  Court  Voun- 
dAtlon M.519.60 

norld*  atMrtlU  Boys  Ranch..  10. 000. 00 

norUta  Southam  CoUaf* 8.780.00 

Rortda  8tot«  UnlTcnlty 2,875.00 

norld*  TubttcukMlfl  *  B«q>l- 
ntory  DlMMe  AaaocUUon..  3. 000. 00 

Foster  Drive  BsptUt  Cliurch 
JkckMnvlUe - SOaOO 

Vtatemal    OnUr    of    Polio*. 
JaokaooTlllo 400.00 

Owdon  Olub  of  JsokaonTlllo..  S.  000. 00 

Oonten  Olub  of  Port  8t.  Joe..  a.  000. 00 

a*tor  Bowl  AmocUUoq 104. 00 

Olen     Myra     llathodUt 
Church 60.00 

Otm*  Cbspel,  JuksonTlllo —  «.  000. 00 

Oraoe     Chspel     Church 

BtauxA ao,ooo.oo 

HUhUnd   VUw    Awemhly  of 

Oo* 100.00 

HtghUnrt        Vl«w        BsptUt 

Church 1.000.00 

BlchUnd      View      kCathodlst 

Church- 1.000.00 

Hope  B«Ten  Poundatton— .-         08.000.00 

Humsne  Society 88.00 

Imznaeulate  Conception  Cath- 

oUo  Church 1.000.00 

JackaonTlUe  Art  Ifuaeuao 54. 136. 00 

Jackaonvllle  Community 

Poundatton- ao.000.00 

JackaonvUle-DuTal       County 

aafety  CouncU... laoaoo 

Jacksonville  Opera  and  Cho- 
ral Society 600.00 

JaeksonTlUe  Blbault  Quadrl- 

flwntennlal  Celebration 

Asen 1.000.00 

JacksooTlUe    Symj^ony    As- 

sooUtlon —  8.503.00 

Jacksonville    Symphony    and 

Junior    League „_  360.00 

Jacksonville  Unlvsnlty 808. 304.06 

Junior  Achievement 8.000.00 

Kings      Tabernacle      Baptist 

Church 80.00 

lAkewood  llethodlst 

Chwch» 400.00 

X«kswood-San    Jose    Volun- 
teer Plre  Department U.  000. 00 

Bev.  L.   Valentine  Lee,  Dto- 

eretlonary    Pund .....  4i  000. 00 

lions  Club  Show  Pund 56.00 

Uttl*    Theatre    of    Jackson- 

358.80 

Long    Av*.    Baptist    Chxnreh, 

Port  St.  Joe 3.  BOO.  00 

l&rcus     O.     "Daddy"     Pagg 

Poondatlon 800.00 

Mental  BSalth  AssooUtlon  of 

Dotal  County 30.000.00 

tlethodlst    Oburdi — Jackson- 
ville Distrtot 40,000.00 

1ft.     ZloQ     KMM.     Cbwch. 

Hastings 36.00 

ICunldpal  Hospital,  Port  St. 

Joe 13.000.00 

ICyitto    B.    Wilson    Conva- 

laecent  Home 100.00 

Hattonal       Juvenile       Court 

Poundatlon . ^  380. 00 

Hatlonal    Recreation    Associ- 
ation  800.00 

Mattonal  Sodety  of  Colonial 

Damee  a(  America. 8*000.00 

Hew       Bethaa        MMbodM 

Church,  Port  JBH.  Joe eO0.OO 

Hew   Bethti   hMX.   Church. 

Port  St.  Joe 400.08 

Miw  Bethel  Bapttet  Churoh. 

Port  St.  Joe 400.00 

IftMtlMaat  PlorUa  Heart  As- 

snctatton... 808).  00 

Oak  grow  OMmtly  at  Ood,.  OHkOO 


CMcrttoile  Muf  edtMstlMMI  ewMtiet  4«PtorMc 
wMeh  TkoM  dtnoO^  or  indlreett'g  received 
funda  from  the  ettute  of  Alfred  I.  dv  Pont 
over  the  patt  5  yean — Continued 
Oceanway  Volunteer  Plre  De- 
partment  ___■__ ...  850.00 

Ortega  Methodist  Church 8. 000. 00 

Pentecostal  Holiness  Church. 

Port  St.  Joe 300. 00 

Peocla  Cemetery loo.  00 

Rev.  J.  C.  Petri.  Discretionary 

Pund . 400.00 

Presbyterian  Church.  Port  St. 

Joe... 1.000.00 

Primitive     BaptUt     Cburch. 

Port  St.  Joe 1, 000. 00 

Rlvenlde  Hospital 30.000.00 

RolUne  College 381,638.75 

Rotary  Charity  Poundatlon..  30.00 

St.        Andrew's        l^lscopal 

Church 500.00 

St.   Andrew's   Kplaeopal   Day 

School 10.000.00 

St.    Anthony's    Hbq;>ltal,    St. 

Petersburg 800.00 

St.  Augustine  Historical  Res- 
toration   and    Preservation 

Commission 05,000.00 

St.       Catherine's      Bplsoopal 

Church . 6.000.00 

SU  Oeorge's  Protestant  Epis- 
copal  Chiiroh 6.000.00 

St.  Jamee'  Iplacopal  Oburch. 

Port  St.   Joe 3.  500.  00 

St.  John's  Cathedral 13.600.00 

St.  Leo  Abbey . l,  800. 00 

St.  Luke's  Hospital 17.000.00 

St.     Mark's    Parish.    Discre- 
tionary  Pund-- 350.00 

St.  Mary's  Convent 36.00 

St.   Nicholas   Park   Christian 

Church 10.00 

St.  Simon's  Church 50. 00 

St.  Simons  on  the  Sound. .  400. 00 

St.  Vincent's  HoQ>ltal 87.000.00 

Salvation   Army... 48,000.00 

Senior  Centre 130,000.00 

Shlloh    Metropolitan   B^pttot 

Church 300.00 

South        Pinellas        Mental 

Health  Obapter 38.00 

Stetson  University 886, 843. 58 

l^>eech  CoirecUon  Clinic-....  08, 000. 00 
Springfield  Bim>tlst  Chtirch...  35. 00 
Stephen  Poster  Memorial  Cor- 
poration             1,000.00 

Suneoast  Heart  Association..  1. 000. 00 
Symphony  Quild.  St.  Peters- 
burg-  300.00 

Treaty    Oak    Park,    a^    of 

JacksonviUs . 40. 030. 00 

University  of  Plwlda 3,300.00 

Uhlvemty  of  Miami 500.00 

Variety    ChUdren's    Hoq>ltal, 

Miami 10,000.00 

Visiting    Mursss    AssoeUtlon. 

JacksonviUe 88.000.00 

Tha  Bt.  Bev.  Hamilton  West. 

Olscretlanary  Pund 34,000.00 

Wewahltchka  School  Band...  160. 00 
Women's    dub    at   Jackson- 
ville-           30.000.00 

TM.CA.,   Jacksonville 110,000.00 

Toung    Life 10.000.00 

Zlon     Air     Baptist     Chtxrch. 

Port  St.  Joe 1.000.00 

AUan  Temple  AJCJI.  Church.  38. 00 

St.  Joseph's  Churoh,  Port  St. 

Joe a.  500. 00 


Total 11. 761. 483. 17 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Presktait.  I  In- 
vite attention  to  the  fact  that  the  flnt 
of  theee  itenu  Is  one  of  $6,410.000-plu8. 
mads  payable  to  the  Nemours  P^Minda- 
tlOD.  Ttiid  realljr  goes.  In  the  main,  to 
the  State  o(  Delaware,  because  the  State 
of  Dalawara  reoetved  funda,  as  I  imder^ 
•tand  It,  for  aettlnc  up  the  Nemoiin 


Rnmdatton  fa:  a  cfaOdren'e  oharitaUe 

howltal  In  Ddaware.  and  to  eattend  about 
mne-tenthsofthat  amount  there,  so  that 
the  total  is  something  over  $11  miptpn 
wlilch  would  have  to  be  subtracted  by 
something  like  $6.6  million  to  make  al- 
lowance for  that  fact. 

Except  fox  that  item,  I  know  of  no 
other  exception  which  should  be  made  to 
gifts  which  represent,  as  stated  in  the 
tlQe,  "Charitable  and  educational  tax- 
tities  in  Flotlda  which  have  directly  or 
indirectly  received  funds  from  the  estate 
of  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  over  ttie  past  5 
years." 

It  is  put  that  way  because  most  of  these 
gifts  came  through  Mrs.  du  Pont,  who 
receives  the  largest  part  of  the  revenue 
and  the  income  each  year  from  the 
estate,  and  has  sought  to  give  most  of  it 
to  charity.  But  some  of  these  benefits 
are  paid  out  directly  by  the  estate  itself. 

I  have  ahrady  placed  the  entire  list 
in  the  RaoORO.  but  in  order  that  Sena- 
tors— aixi  I  am  sorry  there  are  not  more 
Senators  in  the  Chamber— may  realize 
the  nature  of  these  gifts.  I  am  going  to 
read  the  Items  over  $10,000  in  amount 
Into  the  RxocwD  at  this  time. 

First,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  Ne- 
mours Foundation.  In  the  amount  of 
$6,410,000-plus.  I  have  already  stated 
that  nine-tenths  of  that  went  to  the 
State  of  Delaware  instead  of  to  Florida, 
because  nine-tenths  was  paid  over  im- 
mediately to  Delaware  for  the  setting  up 
of  a  charitable  hoq^ltal  for  children. 

Second,  the  Florida  Crlpided  Children's 
Commission,  a  public  agency  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  for  the  care  of  cil]n>led  chil- 
dren. $130,933. 

Third.  University  of  Florida.  School  of 
Afedidne,  $36,000. 

Fourth,  the  Alfred  L  du  Pont  Awards 
Foundation,  $760,425.  which  was  paid 
out  for  numerous  awards  to  worthwhile 
and  deserving  individuals  throughout  the 
State  who.  for  some  reason  or  other,  were 
entitled  to  recognition  by  the  estate. 

Next,  the  Alfred  L  du  Pont  Founda- 
tion. $1,735,722. 

Next.  All  Saints  Episcopal  Church. 
$10,000. 

Next,  Baptist  Memorial  Ho^ital, 
$21.000 — a  large  and  very  fine  hospital 
located  in  the  city  of  Jacksonville. 

Next  is  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  North 
Florida  CouncU.  No.  87.  $15,000. 

Next  is  Brewster  Methodist  Hoq^ital. 
$32,000. 

Next  is  Catholic  Charities,  $80,000. 

Next  Is  Children's  Home  Society  of 
Florida,  $12,400. 

Next  Is  Christ  Church,  Ponte  Vedra, 
$12,000. 

Next  is  Church  of  the  Good  Shej^ierd. 
$32,100. 

Next  is  Community  Chest  XTblted  Fund. 
$100,000. 

Next  is  Daniel  Memorial  Home  for 
Needy  Children — that  is  for  needy  colored 
children  in  the  city  of  Jacksonville— 
$42,000. 

Next  is  Diocese  of  Florida.  $38,000. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  means 
^ilsoopal  Dlooeee  or  Catholic  Diocese. 

Next  is  Diocese  of  Miami.  Coleman  F. 
QTttiH.  bishop.  $121,683. 

That  Is  a  Ca^ollc  charity,  because  I 
hasiMn  to  know  Blahop  CarroIL 
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Next  is  the  Duval  Oou  1  ty  Day  Nursery 
Association,  $27,000. 

Next  is  the  Family  Cof:|8ultatlon  Serv- 
loe  of  JacksonvUle,  in    ' 
$60,000. 

Next  is  the  Florida  Juvenile  Court 
Foundation,  in  the  amou  tit  of  $18,619. 

Next  is  the  Florida  {  Sheriffs  Boys 
Bandi,  in  the  amount 

Next  is  Orace  Chi4>d! 
In  the  amoimt  of  $20.000.. 

Next  is  H<^9e  Haven  F< 
is  a  ho^ital  for  crlppl 
amount  of  $93,000. 

Next  is  Jacksonville 
the  amount  of  $54,125. 

Next     is     Jacksom 
Foundation,  in  the  amoi 

Next  is  Jaidcsonville 
amount  of  $306,264. 

Next  is  the  Lakewood- :  an  Jose  Vcdun- 
teer  Fire  Department,  ii . 
$14,000. 

Next  of  the  items  atove 
Mental  Health  Asaocit  tion 
County.  $20,000.  | 

Next  is  Methodist  Clihrch,  Jacks(m- 
vUleDLstrict.  $40,000. 

Next  is  Municipal  Hcspltal.  Port  St. 
Joe.  $12,000.  " 

Next  Is  Riverside  Hoei^tal,  $20,000. 

Next  Is  Rollins  Collide,  in  Winter 
Park,  $281,523.  F 

Next  is  St.  Andrew's  ra?lso(H?al  Day 
School  $10,000.  r 

Next  is  St.  Augustine  Historical  Res- 
tcoaticm  and  Preservatloli  Commission. 
$65,000. 

Next  is  St.  John's  Calhedral,  $13,600. 

Next  is  St.  Luke's  Ho6]4tal.  $17,000. 

Next  is  St.  Vhicent's  £  ^ital,  $37,000. 

Next  is  Salvation  Ani^,  $43,000. 

Next  is  Senior  Centre,  |130,000. 

Next  is  Stetson  Univetnty,  $385,842. 

Next  is  Speech.  Correct  ipn  Clinic,  $66,- 
000.  J 

Next  Is  Treaty  Oak  Pai  k.  City  of  Ja^- 
sonville,  $49,020. 

Next  is  Variety  Chiliu^^'s  Hoessltal, 
Miami,  $10,000. 

Next  is  ^Halting  Ni 
Jacksonville,  $36,000. 

Next  is  the  Right 
West,  Discretionary 

Next  is  Women's  C 
$30,000. 

Next  is  YMCA.  Ji 

Next  is  Young  Life,  ^ 

Mr.  President,  that  coi 
Ing  of  the  items  atx>ve 

I  have  left  unread  i 
items,  more  than  the 
for  less  than  $10,000 

So  anyone  who 
Pont  Estate  and  Mrs. 
have  not  been  graci< 

beneficiaries  of  charlt 

State  Just  does  not  know 
ing  about. 

Furthermore.  I  have  seen  lists  of  simi- 
lar kinds  of  benevolences  in  agencies  in 
Delaware  and  in  agencies  in  the  State  of 


Association, 

nd  Hamilton 

$24,000. 

Jacksonville, 

ivllle.  $110,000. 
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ludes  the  read- 
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number  of 
I  have  read, 

that  the  Du 
Pont  herself 

I  and  generous 
causes  in  my 

^hat  he  Is  talk- 


mother  agencies 
have  received 


Vhitinla.  There  are  _ 
In  other  States  which 
benevcriences. 

In  each  case  these  lar^t  and  very  im 
pressive  benevolences  hajire  been  given 

either  by  Mrs.  du  Pont  in  ]|eraon  or  by  her 

estate.  ^^ 

I  think  this  estate  ha^  shown  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  raeranaibatty  for 


the  fact  that  it  is  a  trustee  for  this  wealth 
and  that  It  has  been  trying  to  help  otboa 
better  their  Uves. 

So  far  as  I  am  conooned,  I  would  feel 
I  was  an  Ingrate  if  I  did  not  speak  up  for 
the  investment  made  Its  Mr.  du  Pont  in 
his  lifetime  in  restoring  the  economy  of 
our  State  and  for  the  contributions  that 
have  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
health  and  life  of  children,  (dd  petvle. 
and  all  kinds  of  pecvde,  in  rdlgious.  edu- 
cational, and  charitable  activities,  either 
by  the  estate  or  by  Mrs.  du  Pont  pereon- 
ally. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.   

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PREBIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
rationale  underlying  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  Is  to  prevent  possible  con- 
flicts of  interest  and  discriminatory  fa- 
voritism between  banks  and  private  in- 
dustries which  are  held  under  some  form 
of  common  ownership.  This  is  a  worthy 
goal  and  one  which  is  virtually  unani- 
mously approved.  Having  once  estab- 
lished the  policy  and  set  the  pattern, 
the  only  difficulty  remaining  is  to  apply 
the  principle  with  Justice,  fairness,  and 
equity. 

The  proUem  arises  in  simply  defining 
holding  companies  for  the  purposes  of 
the  law.  Ilils  problem  arose  when  the 
initial  bank  holding  company  legislation 
was  enacted  in  1956.  Certain  exemp- 
tions were  written  into  the  law  for  ob- 
vious practical  and  political  reasons. 
After  having  established  the  principle 
and  the  policy  of  a]H>lylng  this  law  to 
certain  entities,  equity  dictated  the  need 
for  treating  all  so  covered  in  an  equal 
manner. 

In  the  pending  bill,  some  of  theee  ex- 
emptions which  were  written  into  tiie 
law  in  1956  are  proposed  to  be  repealed. 
However,  the  equity  which  dictated  equal 
treatment  in  the  former  case  is  not  so 
prevalent  today.  Judging  from  the  treat- 
ment given  to  different  entitiee  whose 
exemption  is  hereby  jHToposed  to  be 
repealed. 

There  are  two  major  ctmcems  invcdved 
in  HJi.  7371  as  amended  by  the  S«iate 
Bankhig  and  Currency  Committee  and 
reported  to  the  Senate.  These  are:  the 
exenu>tion  for  registered  investment 
companies  and  their  aflBllatea,  and  the 
exemption  for  li»g-term  trusts  and  re- 
ligious, charitable,  and  educational 
institutions.  Each  of  these  exemptions 
rdate  8(dely  to  one  i^ieclfic  case. 

In  one  case,  that  relating  to  invest- 
ment companies  and  their  afwil^tflg,  the 
exemption  applies  at  this  time  only  to 
the  Financial  General  Corp.,  an  fifflltate 
of  the  Equity  Corp.  which  is  a  registered 
investment  company.  The  Fimmdal 
General  Cosp.,  a  Virginia  oorporatlon, 
owns  25  percent  or  more  of  tile  stock  of 
21  baidDB  in  6  States  and  the  Diatziet  of 
Columbia,  through  subiidlaiT  corpora- 
tions, m  addition.  It  oontroto  a  numiMr 
of  ncmbanklng  IwiiilnfSMs.  »n«jii<Mwy  i|^ 


suranoe,  flaancing,  and  manufacturing 
companies.  lUsiatruly  anuunmotliflit 
naadal  empire.  , 

The  exemptl<m  for  long-tam  trusta  at 
the  ixesent  time  applies  only  to  the  Al- 
fred I.  du  Pont  Trust,  which  was  created 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Alfred  I.  du 
P<mt.  The  Du  Pont  Trust  esnrolsea  con- 
trolling hiterest  in  30  banks,  all  within 
the  ccmfines  of  the  State  of  Florida.  In 
addition  to  its  bcuiklng  inteiesta.  the  Du 
Pont  Trust  owns  or  controls  considerable 
ncMibanking  assets,  including  a  vd^ct 
oompany  and  two  railroads. 

m  many  ways,  the  two  legal  entitiee 
which  qualify  for  these  two  exemptions 
under  the  Bimk  Holding  Ccunpany  Act, 
which  are  here  sought  to  be  repealed, 
are  similar.  However,  the  similarity 
ends  in  the  type  of  treatment  both  are  to 
recdve  by  virtue  of  the  repeal  of  the 
exemptions  and  the  requirements  for 
the  divestiture  of  certain  of  their  assets. 
The  Financial  General  Cocp.  is  to  be 
granted  until  December  81. 1978,  to  c(un- 
plete  its  divestiture  under  the  Bank 
H<dding  Oompany  Act.  while  the  Du  Pont 
Estate  Is  given  only  a  5-year  period  of 
time  to  divest  itself  of  either  its  *^»"'f"g 
assets  or  its  nonbanklng  assets.  In  my 
Judgment,  this  is  inequitable,  and  both 
should  be  given  the  longer  period  of  time, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  harsh  economic  ef- 
fects which  could  well  result  from  the 
divestiture  requlranents.  As  between 
the  two,  the  Financial  General  Corp.  is 
in  a  much  more  favorable  position  to 
"spin  off"  its  banking  assets,  since  it  is  a 
corporate  entity.  The  Du  Pont  TYust. 
not  having  the  advantage  of  a  corporate 
makeup,  wUl  be  required  to  se^  pur- 
chasers on  the  open  market  for  either 
Its  banking  assets  or  its  nonbanklng  as- 
sets, and  will  experience  a  tn^yii  more 
diffoult  time  of  dispoelng  of  its  consider- 
able interests  in  either  of  these  areas. 

Although  Congress  cannot  stipulate 
which  group  of  its  assets  must  be  dis- 
posed of— I.  as  an  individual  Senator, 
would  not  be  presumptuous  enough  to 
attempt  to  do  so — ^let  us  ajwiw^e  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  trusteee  of  the 
Du  Pont  Trust  conclude  that  tt  woUld  be 
more  desirable  to  dispose  of  Its  h«"V«"g 
interests  than  Its  nonbanUnc  Interests. 
Since  the  exemption  for  tfaa  cne-baok 
holding  d&mpanlas  is  still  In  the  bill,  the 
Du  Pont  Ttust  wiU  be  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  selling,  virtually  on  the  open 
market.  29  banks  with  assets  aomewboa 
in  the  area  of  $800  million.  For  aU 
practical  purposes,  each  of  these  29 
banks  may  well  have  to  be  sold  to  a 
separate  company  or  a  separate  group 
of  individuals.  This  is  true  for  a  variety 
of  reaaoDs:  Fhvt,  the  State  of  Florida 
does  not  allow  branch  banldng;  second, 
no  out-of-state  bank  holding  oompany 
can  pureahse  a  bank  within  the  State  of 
Florida  because  of  the  provisloaa  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  already  on 
the  books;  third,  although  there  are 
seven  registered  bank  holding  companies 
in  FkHlda.  the  delay  and  diflleulty  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  approval  for  any 
of  them  to  purchase  any  one  or  more  of 
these  banks  may  well  render  this  an  tm- 
PossibUlty.  It  is  easy  to  visualise  that 
attempting  to  dispose  of  some  29  banks 
to  Interests  within  the  State  of  Florida 
win  be  a  monumental  Xuk,  and  pia<<«»*r 
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k  i«>trletion  of  S  yean  for  this  dl^OMl 
eoold  make  it  an  linpoeslble  task. 

A  S-year  time  restriction  on  a  dis- 
posal Of  these  considerable  assets  Is  un- 
realistic, and  it  could  have  a  serious 
Impact  on  the  stability  of  these  tndi- 
▼idual  banks  and  upcm  the  economy  of 
the  State  of  Florida.  For  these  reasons, 
I  consider  it  both  equitable  and  neces- 
sary that  Ooncress  extmd  the  time  for 
divestiture  required  of  long-term  trusts. 
By  doing  so,  the  two  major  entities 
aCTeeted  by  the  bUl  will  both  be  treated 
equally  and  fairly.  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  ain>rove  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  offerad  by  the 
Senator  frcmi  XJtah.  which  would  allow 
long-term  trusts  and  charitable  Institu- 
tions 12  jrears  in  which  to  divest  them- 
selves of  nonbanklng  assets.  I  oppose 
the  amendment  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
I  believe  the  divestment  requirement,  ttie 
old  Olass-Steagall  provision  that  has 
been  in  the  law  for  years  is  a  sound  prin- 
ciple. It  provides  that  banks  should  not 
be  engaged  In  other  business.  The  oon- 
iUct  of  Interest  Is  very  clear. 

William  McChesney  Martin.  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Oovemors.  a  highly  re- 
spected expert  In  this  field,  showed  how 
this  principle  miplies  to  the  Du  Pont 
Trust  when  he  said  this  to  the  commit- 
tee: 

Ths  next  quaatlcm  arlsas  when  an  Indlvid- 
oal  extends  hla  control  over  banke  beyond  hie 
dee«h,  u  Is  oommonly  done  through  teeta- 
mentary  firuete  eetabUsbed  for  the  benent  ot 
a  wMow  or  ehUdren.  The  Board  eeee  good 
anson  to  exempt  the  ordinary  family  trust, 
vbloh  may  be  regarded  a«  only  a  temporary 
extension  of  the  control  orlglnaUy  exercised 
by  the  Individual  who  established  the  trust. 
But  when  a  will  creates  a  trust  that  Is  per- 
petual, with  trustees  who  are  not  only  re- 
plaeeable  but  are  authorised  and  Indeed 
obliged  to  manage  the  trustli  affairs  so  that 
tfc  oaay  grow  and  prosper,  the  Board  beUeves 
that  the  Une  between  control  by  individuals 
and  control  by  corporations  has  been  croased. 
and  that  such  a  trust  should  be  subject  to 
the  act  j\ist  as  a  oorpocatlon  should. 

If  there  is  any  example  in  the  country 
of  a  trust  that  has  grown  and  pnMa;>ered« 
It  is  this  Da  Pont  Estate.  The  payments 
from  the  Alfred  I.  du  Ponte  Estate  are 
listed  m  page  80  of  the  hearings.  In 
1996.  the  first  year  after  Mr.  du  Font's 
death,  the  payments  were  $3.4  mifiipTi. 
By  last  year  they  had  grown  to  $13.1 
mimon.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  du  Font's 
death,  this  estate  owned  eight  banks. 
Now  it  owns  30  banks.  Obviously,  this 
estate  has  grown  and  proq^ered  greatly. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Da  Pcmt  Estate 
falls  within  Chataman  Martin's  wise 
admonitkm  that  under  these  circum- 
stances banlEs  should  be  required  to 
dtvast.  or  they  should  either  sell  the 
banks  or  the  nonbanklng  properties. 

I  realise  that  the  divestment  proUem 
of  a  long-term  trust  or  a  charitable  in- 
stitution Is  dUTerent  from  that  of  a  busi- 
ness corporation.  A  business  corporatkm 
can  spin  off  its  assets  to  its  stockholders. 
A  trust  or  a  charitable  institution,  hav- 
ing no  stockholders,  must  divest  Itself 
by  sales. 

It  was  m  reoognitkm  of  this  fact  that 
the  oommittee  accepted  Senator  Rosntr- 
soica  amendment  to  give  these  trusts  and 
eharitabla  instttutlons  a  flat  6  years  to 


dispose  of  their  assfets  Instead  of  the 
statutory  arrangement  for  a  2-year  pe- 
riod, plus  three  1-year  exteiuions  at  the 
dtscretion  of  the  f^eral  Reserve  Board. 
While  the  S-year  period  probaUy  would 
not  be  any  longer  than  the  total  per- 
mitted under  the  present  statute,  a  flat 
5-year  period  Is  obviously  superior  for 
an  institution,  because  it  eliminates  the 
continued  pressures  resulting  from  the 
annual  deadlines  and  the  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
would  or  would  not  grant  an  extension. 
Consequently.  I  agreed  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  It  should  be  made  clear, 
In  the  first  irface,  that  the  Senate  bill  is 
more  lenient  to  Du  Pont  than  the  House 
bill.  The  bill  that  passed  the  House  pro- 
vided for  a  2 -year  divestment.  It  Is  true 
that  under  the  bill  that  passed  the 
House,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  could. 
If  It  wished,  provide  for  a  3 -year  and 
then  a  4-year  and  then  a  5-year  period. 

I  discussed  with  Mr.  Ball  the  Impact 
of  the  House  bill.  Mr.  Ball  Is  a  brilliant 
man.  He  presented  a  convincing  exposi- 
tion to  me  that  If  they  were  required  to 
sell  in  2  years.  It  would  be  very  difficult. 
He  said  It  would  be  difficult  for  them  to 
sell  29  of  the  banks  or  the  St.  Joe  Paper 
Co.  and  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway 
In  so  short  a  period. 

I  mentioned  the  point  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  would  probably  extend 
the  time  and  pennit  them  3.  4,  or  5  years. 

Mr.  Ball  pointed  out  that  there  was 
a  deadline.  That  was  the  great  prob- 
lem as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  There- 
fore, I  think  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RoBiRTsoN]  is  a  lenient 
amendment  and  accommodates  the  Du 
Pont  Interests  substantially  better  than 
does  the  other  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Douglas  In  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
argument  has  been  made  that  there  has 
not  been  the  quality  of  treatment  af- 
forded to  these  two  groups  that  are 
qKciflcally  Involved  in  the  objective  <a 
this  leglsUUon. 

The  Du  Pont  Interests  have  been  given 
5  years  within  which  to  divest  them- 
selves. The  othn- group,  which  Is  known 
as  the  Financial  General  Corp..  has  been 
afforded  12  years,  or  to  1978. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
Justify,  according  to  his  understanding, 
the  reason  that  one  group  is  afforded 
12  years  and  the  other  is  afforded  only 
5  years  wltldn  which  to  divest  Itself? 

Mr.  PROtXMIRB.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  do  that.  However,  before  doing  so,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  agree 
that  these  difBcultles  warrant  an  exten- 
sion of  the  period  for  divestiture  to  12 
years.  A  12-year  period  is  completely 
meaningless  as  far  as  the  Du  Pont  Estate 
or  any  long-term  trust  or  charitable  In- 
stitution is  concerned.  The  Du  Pont 
tnist  fttnd  has  abready  had  an  extra  10 
yean  of  exemption  from  the  Bank  HOki- 
inrCompaay  Aet  of  1958.  whli^  Trans- 
amertoa  and  ether  holding  oasnpanies 


t^ve  Tk>t  liad,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
over  the  next  5  years,  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  trustees  of  the  Du  Pont  trust 
fund  to  find  appropriate  purchasers 
either  for  their  banks  or  for  their  paper 
company  and  railroad,  at  prices  which 
will  enable  the  Du  Pont  trust  fund  to 
provide  Just  as  much  Income  for  the  life 
tenant  and  the  charitable  beneficiaries 
as  the  assets  which  will  have  to  be  dis- 
posed of  are  now  yielding. 

To  answer  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauschbI  the  analogy 
to  the  12  years  given  to  Financial  Gen- 
eral Corp.  Is  not  relevant.  That  12-year 
period  was  given  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Financial  General  Corp.  had 
outstanding  large  amounts  of  bonds  and 
debentures — stated  on  the  balance  sheet 
of  December  31.  1965 — secured  by  the 
stock  of  their  banks  and  other  interests. 
To  require  the  divestment  of  these  stocks 
would  necessarily  Involve  a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  company's  corpo- 
rate setup. 

I  point  out  that  such  a  provision  would 
require  them  to  sell  some  of  the  securi- 
ties which  are  really  collateral  for  the 
bonds  they  have  outstanding.  When 
they  sell  them  at  a  capital  gain,  they 
will  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  which 
will  diminish  the  value  of  that  collateral. 
That  situation  does  not  apply  to  Du 
Pont.  Du  P<mt  does  not  have  bonds 
outstanding  for  12  years.  They  do  not 
have  any  bonds.  Du  Pont,  being  a  char- 
itable trust,  would  not  be  required  to  pay 
a  capital  gains  tax. 

There  was  a  serious  problem  as  far 
as  Financial  General  was  concerned. 
No  evidence  was  provided  which  Indi- 
cated that  this  was  necessary  or  desir- 
able. It  should  be  noted,  of  course,  that 
the  Financial  General  Corp.  would  im- 
mediately become  a  registered  bank 
holding  company.  It  would  become  sub- 
ject to  the  act's  restrictions  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  banks;  It  would  become 
subject  to  the  act's  restrictions  on  the 
acquisition  of  new  nonbanklng  interests; 
and  It  would  become  subject  to  the  act's 
restrictions  on  intrasystem  transactions. 
Financial  General  Corp.  would  im- 
mediately therefore  be  subject  to  certain 
restrictions.  The  12-year  figure  has  a 
rational  and  meaningful  significance  in 
the  ease  of  Financial  General  Corp.  It 
would  have  no  purpose  or  meaning  ex- 
cept further  delay  in  the  case  of  the  Du 
Pont  trust  fund. 

Since  the  committee  has  already  given 
the  Du  Pont  trust  fund  what  is.  In  my 
Judgment,  an  entirely  adequate  time  for 
its  divestitures — the  flat  5 -year  period 
provided  by  my  amendment — I  urge  the 
Senate  to  defeat  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  argument  that  I 
have  listened  to  today  has  been  to  the 
effect  that,  because  the  debentures  do  not 
become  due  untU  1978,  it  is  a  legal  and 
practical  impossibility  for  the  second 
group  to  divest  Itself. 

The  Senator  fr«n  Wisconsin,  however, 
gives  a  different  reason  for  his  support 
of  the  la-year  period.  He  states  first  that 
they  would  have  to  pay  a  capital  geioa 
tax  In  the  selling  of  these  securities  that 
are  pledged  to  pay  the  Indenture;  and, 
seoond.  that  they  would  become  subject 
to  ceitaln  restrictions  in  the  existing  law. 
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Wbal  about  the  argnimant  tlMt  ha* 
been  made  to  the  effect  uiat  there  is  a 
physical  and  legal  Impdoiment  to  the 
divestiture  bef(N%  the  12-|near  period  has 
expired  and  the  bonds  l>eGnme  due? 

Mr.  PROXMIBE.  I  at  a  not  sure  how 
final  and  ddlnltlve  that  knpediment  Is. 
It  has  been  maintained.  I  take  it,  that 
that  impediment  does  erist.  I  am  not 
making  that  argument  [  Others  may 
make  that  argument,  but  i  have  no  view 
on  that  I 

I  think  the  position  of  t  le  committee — 
and  certainly  my  opinion*— is  that  it  is 
possible  that  Financial  ^leneral  could 
have  been  required  under  {a  mimdate  to 
make  a  divestiture,  but  it  [would  not  ac- 
complish any  real  purpose  to  dk>  so  be- 
cause they  are  not  permitited  to  expend 
their  bank  holdings,  in  ^itiy  event  and 
to  require  them  to  do  so  \M)uld  result  in  a 
very  serious  sacrifice  on  their  part.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  make  ithat  case  with 
regard  to  Du  Pont. 

I  have  one  other  reason.  Ten  and  one- 
half  million  dollars  of  tM  $12.5  million 
Income  or  80  percent  of|  this  Du  Pont 
Estate  comes  from  Gene^Al  Motors  and 
Du  Pont  stock.    Under  nd  circumstances 


required  to 
or  that  $10 

i  income  be- 
lt derives 
of  the  out- 
and  General 


would  the  Du  Pont  trust 
divest  Itself  of  the 
million  income. 

Du  Pont  can  retain 
cause  the  assets  from  w 
represents  less  than  5  pe: 
standing  stock  of  Du  P(»ii 
Motors.    It  would  not  be  ^  serious  hard 
ship  as  far  as  the  Du  Pont  Estate  Is  con 
cemed.    They  would  retahi  the  Du  Pont 
and  General  Motors  hold  hgs  and  could 
retain  either  the  stock  of  he  paper  com 
pany  and  the  East  Coast  1  Qallroad  or  the 
30  banks.    In  5  years,  the  H  would  be  able 
to  sell  either  group  of  p^ts  without 
significant  loss. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  I  the  Senator 
know  whether  the  recorq  contains  any 
testimony  as  to  what  conditions  are  in 
the  Indenture  dealing  wlih  the  right  of 
the  pledgor  to  dispose  of  assets  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  they  $re  pledged  to 
the  lender?  I ' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thlHk  the  Senator 
has  asked  a  legitimate  question.  I 
should  like  to  find  out  fn^m  the  staff  at 
a  later  time,  perhaps  before  we  vote, 
whether  a  corporate  jteorganizatlon 
would  be  required.  Sucn  a  corporate 
reorganization  might  constitute  a  seri- 
ous problem.  Also,  it  wjijuld  impose  a 
burden  and  a  loss  on  the 
eral  Corp. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  hav( 
tain  feeling  that,  when 
was  written.  It  undoub 
provisions  that  in  the  evei 
decided  to  dispose  of 
pledged  to  pay  the  bonds,!  ^rtaln  things 
had  to  be  done,  approval  had  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  lender,  aki  so  forth. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thlUk  that  is  very 
possible. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  raii^  these  ques- 
tions because  It  seems  t^  me  that  the 
second  group  which  th^  Senator  has 
Identified  is  in  a  worse  i>06ltlon  in  ask- 
ing for  relief  than  Is  Du  ^nt. 

The  second  group  searct^  4^  around  and 
found  a  loophole  In  the  lair.  and.  having 
discovered  that  kwphole.  they  dreum- 


cial  Gen- 

a  rather  cer- 
e  indenture 
contained 
t  the  borrower 
its  that  were 


vented  the 
Congress. 


purpose  ant 


Intention  of 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  brwight  ontiin 
the  hearings  the  fact  that  Ftaianeiid 
General  did  develop  certain  shell  hold- 
ing companies.  Each  company  would 
hold  one  bank,  and  because  it  held  one 
bank,  the  holding  company  was  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
Thear  were  holding  companies.  They 
were  not  banks.  It  was  a  clever  device  to 
avoid  compliance  with  the  law. 

I  brought  out  the  fact  in  the  hearings. 
There  Is  no  question  about  it.  But  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  now  Impose  a 
harsh  and  difficult  penalty  upon  Finan- 
cial General  with  regard  to  these  deben- 
tures which  are  due  in  1978. 

Financial  General  would  sustain  a 
substantial  loss  if  we  were  to  require 
them  to  divest  themselves  of  these  de- 
bentures before  that  time.  There 
might  also  be  the  kind  of  legal  ccnnpll- 
cation  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
pointing  out.  None  of  this  is  true  in  the 
Du  Pont  case. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  propose 
that  a  penalty  be  imposed  upon  this 
second  group,  but  I  do  suggest  that  we 
ought  not  to  give  it  preferential  treat- 
ment in  the  disposition  of  Its  assets, 
when  it  obviously,  through  its  lawyers, 
searched  around  for  a  loophole,  found  it, 
and  circumvented  the  sincere  and  legiU- 
mate  purpose  of  the  Congress. 

May  I  add  that  the  Du  Pont  will  and 
testament  was  made  in  conformity  with 
the  law  as  it  existed  at  that  time;  and  if 
there  is  to  be  prefermtial  treatment — 
which  I  do  not  believe  should  be  given  to 
either — it  ought  to  go  to  Du  Pont,  and 
not  to  this  seoond  group. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  sort  of  record  the 
Du  Pont  dynasty  has  in  Florida,  where 
it  has  been  milking  the  exemption  in  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  for  a  long 
time,  should  be  stepped.  The  difference 
is  between  whether  or  not  we  wish  to 
stop  thte  economic  mayhon  or  improve 
it.  We  have  a  chance  to  right  a  great 
economic  wrong  that  the  Du  Pont 
dynasty  in  Florida  has  ccHnmitted 
against  the  economic  welfare  of  this 
country  for  a  long  time.  Five  years  is 
plenty  of  time  in  which  for  them  to  di- 
vest the  great  power  they  have  built  up 
under  this  so-called  charitable  trust — 
which  has  not  been  a  charitable  trust 
from  the  beginning.  I  am  not  going  to 
keep  my  eyes  off  what  the  Du  Pont 
dynasty  has  been  doing  in  Florida.  It 
is  about  time  we  correct  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  characteristically  strong 
remarks. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  does  not  refute 
the  argximent  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  made,  that  Congress,  imder 
similar  conditions,  should  grant  similar 
remedies  and  similar  rights  and  obliga- 
tions to  all  parties. 

My  argument  is  that  the  proper  objec- 
tives of  legislation  is  to  deal  equally  with 
ail.  Over  the  portals  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Building  are  engraved  the  words: 
"Equal  Justice  under  law."  All  I  want 
to  make  certain  is  that  the  law  which 
we  finally  pass  will  be  equal  in  treatment 


to  everycane  oomlng  within  Its  pmul— ^ 
That  is  the  only  point  I  am  making.     "■ 

1  subscribe  fully  to  the  proposal  that 
the  domination  of  these  banks  tfanmgh 
holding  companies  Is  not  sound,  and  it 
should  be  brought  to  an  end.  But  I  raise 
the  question,  can  this  dignified  body,  the 
U.S.  Congress,  indulge  in  the  imgiropriety 
of  according  unequal  treatment  to  dti- 
aens  of  our  country? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  nothing  Im- 
proper about  it  at  all.  You  take  a  look 
at  an  evil  that  exists,  and  you  decide 
what  is  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to 
give  this  particular  charitable  trust  to 
divest.    Five  years  is  reascmable. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  does  not  answer 
the  question  that  12  years  is  being  given 
to  the  second  group,  and  only  6  years 
to  the  first  group.  I  think  there  Is 
strength  in  what  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  said,  that  the  Du  Fonts  were 
affected  by  the  1956  act,  and  they  have 
had  10  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  would  make 
15  years  altogether. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Fifteen  years.  But 
the  balance  of  the  argimient,  that  it  is  a 
legal  Impossibility  for  the  second  group 
to  divest  because  their  bonds  do  not  be- 
come due  in  1978,  is  poppycock.  I  know 
enough  about  law  to  understand  that 
the  fact  that  you  have  Issued  bonds  does 
not  prevent  you  from  disposing  of  your 
property  until  sudi  time  as  the  bonds  be- 
come due. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  tiie  Senator 
from  Ohio,  I  did  not  make  that  argn- 
ment   He  knows  I  did  not  ' 

The  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  that  there  would  be  an  un- 
necessary hardship  so  far  as  Financial 
General  is  concerned.  But  I  think  tiiat 
the  whole  burden  of  the  argument  oi 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  that  an  amend- 
ment should  be  submitted  tnaiHng  them 
both  5  years.  I  think  that  Is  the  thrust 
of  his  argument. 

I  say  we  can  make  a  strong  case  for 
making  it  2  years  for  Du  Pont.  That  is 
what  the  House  did.  "Hie  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  made  it  more  lenient  6 
years;  and  now  it  is  sought  to  extend  it 
to  12  years,  for  which  a  case  has  simply 
not  been  made. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  with  what 
the  Senator  has  said,  and  I  have  been 
exploring  the  advisability  of  offering  an 
amendment  that  would  make  the  time 
equal  to  both  groups,  instead  of  giving 
one,  on  its  face,  12  years,  and  the  other 
on  its  face  5  years. 

I  know  that  if  I  have  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty, and  I  have  borrowed  on  that  prop- 
erty and  incurred  a  mortgage  payable 
in  10  years,  that  does  not  stop  me  from 
selling  my  property,  nor  does  borrowing 
under  a  bond  Indenture  stop  the  bor- 
rower from  selling  his  property,  merely 
because  the  bonds  do  not  becocae  due  un- 
til some  belated  future  date. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  dlstlnctian 
brought  out  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin as  to  the  nature  of  the  securities 
held — I  understood  him  to  point  out  that 
the  Du  Pont  Trust,  or  allegisd  trust,  eon- 
tains  no  bonds — should  be  considered  in 
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detennlntait  wbat  Is  w—onabla  for  Du 
Pont;  but  ettiatnty  I  do  not  quaml  with 
the  vlev  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
w»  omht  to  out  back  on  the  time  aUotred 
the  other 'tnnte. 

I  hapiMn  to  think  2  yean  would  be 
adequate,  but  I  think  6  yean  to  fair  and 
reaeonable  for  Du  Pont,  on  the  bacto  ot 
eeomltles  they  hold.  I  think  that  pute 
them  In  a  elaas  by  themeelves.  I  think 
13  years  to  too  long  for  the  other  group. 
I  would  haye  no  objection  to  making  that 
Syears. 

But  I  shaU  not  take  the  position  that 
Du  P(Mit  should  be  given  more  time — 
there  is  more  reason  to  give  others 
more — by  reason  of  the  difference  In  the 
type  of  securities  hdd.  I  think  the  a 
years  provided  In  the  House  bill  to  Justl- 
flaUe.  but  X  am  perfectly  willing  for  both 
dsMes  to  be  limited  to  5  years. 

Mr.  I^IOXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Orw^ 

Mr.  LADSCHE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
happy  to  learn  that  I  agree  with  at  least 
one  negligible  part  of  hto  argument. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Thto  to  a  great  day. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

(At  thto  point.  Mr.  Psoxmu  assumed 
kheehalr.) 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Ooofraa],  expressed  to  the  Senate  hto 
surprise  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  failed  to  dismiss  Its  antitrust  case 
against  the  First  Security  National  Bank 
ft  Trust  Co.,  of  Lexington.  B^. 

I  want  to  add  my  expression  of  surprise 
to  that  of  my  colleague.  In  my  view,  the 
Department's  f  alluro  constitutes  blatant 
dtoregard  of  the  dear  and  unambiguous 
expresskms  of  Intent  In  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  that  the  Tiinrtngton  case 
was  to  be  dismissed  after  the  passage  of 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  Amendrnwit. 

Mr.  President,  X  cannot  believe  that 
ttie  Attorney  Ooieral  would  knowingly 
and  wilfully  rmudlate  and  reject  dear 
statements  of  congressional  Intent 
Why.  then,  has  the  Lexington  case  not 
been  dismissed?  Senator  Coopsr  has 
snggssted  that  the  reason  may  be  the 
Antitrust  Division's  wish  to  "make  new 
law"  with  Tttptct  to  the  «n>llcatlon  of 
the^  antitrust  laws  to  bank  mergers.  Af- 
ter examining  the  facts  I  fully  agree  with 
Senator  Coorn,  and  If  we  are  correct 
the  Department's  action  to  even  mora 
shocking. 

First  Security  has  already  been  used 
by  the  Antitrust  Division  as  a  guinea 
pig.  and  "new  law"  has  been  made  at  its 
expense.  In  the  Lexington  case  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  the  first  time  apidled  the 
Sherman  Act  to  a  bank  merger.  "New 
law"  was  made  by  thto  dedsion.  When 
the  bank  was  on  the  verge  of  bdng  torn 
apart  Congress  amended  the  Bank 
Mergor  Act  and.  we  thought,  granted 
"forgiveness"  to  the  T.«i»inj^i^  merger. 
Mow  the  Division  proposes  to  resume  the 
ease.  First  Security  has  had  a  thorough 
battering  at  the  Division's  hands,  and  it 
to  Ipcredlble  to  me  that  the  Antitrust 
Dlvtokm  can  now  suggest  using  Uie  Bank 
M  ft  teU  merely  to  teet  out  some  abstraet 
ttMKtai«flaw. 


IlMve  due  regard  for  the  ssparatkm 
of  powers  among  the  various  brandies  of 
Government.  And  I  fully  appreciate  that 
the  Antitrust  Division  has  certain  dis- 
eretion  In  bringing  new  cases.  But  then 
are  several  factors  preeent  In  the  I^xlng- 
ton  case  that  seem  to  me  to  wdgh 
heavUy  against  the  Division's  ubOosl 

First,  there  to  a  certain  comity  that 
must  be  reoogntoed  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  CbPgress.  As  I  propose  to  show 
in  detail,  in  amending  the  Bank  Merger 
Act,  Congress  was  clearly  eoncemed  with 
the  dtoraptlve  effects  of  divestitures  in 
the  field  of  bfmk  mergers.  The  final 
version  of  the  amwidment  sought  to  re- 
move the  threat  of  divestiture  for  those 
mergers  that  had  been  consummated  in 
reUanoe  on  the  state  of  the  law  prior  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  landmaric  dedsicMi 
in  the  Philadelphia  case.  TheLexlngton 
merger  was  one  of  theee.  In  thto  c(»i- 
text  It  seems  to  me  that  some  respect 
should  be  paid  to  the  congressional 
purpose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  lyldd. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  Intend  to  inter- 
rupt the  SenaUx*  while  he  to  making  hto 
speech,  other  than  to  make  thto  point.  I 
shall  make  comments  at  the  conduslon 
of  hto  speech  if  he  will  yield  to  me  when 
heoondudes. 

X  believe  it  to  Important  that  the  point 
Just  made  be  stressed  in  the  Rxcoso: 

rint,  tlMre  U  a  eertaln  oonUty  thatmuit  b« 
noQgnlaMl  betwaNi  ttie  Knoutlve  and  Oon- 


Thero  would  not  aivear  to  be  any 
doubt  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
knew  what  the  Intent  of  Congress  was  in 
connection  with  the  biU  that  passed:  but 
it  was  not  spelled  out  in  the  vpedflo  terms 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  thinks  It 
should  have  been  quelled  out.  Thereforo. 
the  Department  of  Justice  feels  free  to 
ignore  what  it  well  knows  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  to  absolutely  correct  The 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Attorney 
Gcaieral  had  every  opportunity  during 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  in  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
to  see  that  Ijexlngton  was  not  Induded. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  the  Senator  to 
correct  X  shall  have  more  to  say  on 
thto  matter  when  the  Senator  has  com- 
pleted hto  speech. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Chairman  Csixia  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  even  said 
it  and  he  to  not  one  who  to  negligent  in 
hto  prosecuticm  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  for  presenting 
the  matter  in  the  way  in  which  he  has: 

First,  there  U  a  certain  comity  tbat  muat 
bt  racognlsed  between  the  beeutlve  and 
Oongraw. 

That  comity  to  being  Ignored  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  thto  case.  I 
hope  that  the  executive  branch  will  take 
into  aocoimt  what  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  doing  In  thto  case. 

I  think  thto  to  a  ease  as  I  shall  say 
later  tn  greater  detailr— of  pure  harass- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral.  and  It  has  to  be  phkced  at  hto  door. 
Mr.  Kataenbaeh  to  the  man  who  should 


be  hdd  reeponsible  for  the  haraament 
Involved  In  the  Lexington  case. 

In  my  Judgmmt,  the  two  Senators 
from  Kentucky  aro  correct  In  ealhng 
attention  to  the  handling  of  thto  case 
by  the  D^mrtment  of  Justice. 

I  shall  expand  on  my  vtofws  later. 

BCr.  liORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
f^om  Oregon. 

Second,  if  the  Division  prooeeds  with 
the  case  despite  the  Intent  of  Congress 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  been  guilty  of  an  '^entrap- 
ment" of  Congress.  Not  once  in  the  long 
course  of  debate  on  the  Bank  MKger 
Act  amendment  did  the  Department  re- 
veal Its  Intention  to  continue  to  pursue 
the  Lexington  case.  Even  though  theie 
were  repeated  references  to  the  antid- 
pated  fllsmlBsal  of  thto  case  the  Depart- 
ment never  suggested  that  the  case  would 
not  be  dismissed.  Had  the  Department 
expressed  its  intentions  spedflcally  with 
respect  to  the  Lexington  case— and  there 
was  ample  opportunity  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  do  so— Congress  could  have 
taken  appromlate  st^M  to  Insure  that  tts 
intent  would  be  carried  out. 

Finally,  there  to  a  moral  estoppd  that 
should  woric  against  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion In  a  case  such  as  thto.  First  Secu- 
rity has  now  lived  with  thto  lawsuit  for 
Syears.  Its  business  to  banking,  not  liti- 
gating, and  it  should  be  permitted  to  get 
about  its  business  without  thto  doud  of 
uncertainty  and  confusion  himgtng  over 
its  head.  Certainly  the  business  of  the 
bank  should  not  be  disrupted  merely  be- 
cause the  Antitrust  Division  wants  to 
test  out  the  scope  of  its  power  under  the 
Bank  Buerger  Act  amendment  Ihere 
will  certainly  be  ample  opportunity  in 
the  future  for  the  Division  to  select  ap- 
propriate vehldes  for  this  purpose. 

I  believe  it  would  assist  Senators  In 
their  assessment  of  the  Division's  action 
to  have  the  history  of  the  Lexington 
case  set  forth  here. 

On  March  1,  1961,  the  First  National 
Bank  b  Trust  Co.  of  Lexington  and  the 
Security  Trust  Co.  consummated  a  merg- 
er that  had  been  approved  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Ciurency  on  February  24, 
1961.  On  the  same  ds^  the  merger  took 
effect,  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  filed  a  dvll  antltiust 
suit  against  the  two  banks  in  Lexington. 
The  suit  charged  that  the  merger  wss 
a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  in 
violation  of  section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act 
It  also  charged  that  the  merger  was  a 
combination  and  an  att^npt  to  monopo- 
lize banking  business  in  Lexington. 

In  July  1962,  after  the  case  had  been 
fully  tried  in  the  dtotrict  court.  Judge 
H.  Church  Ford  handed  down  his  opin- 
ion and  Judgment,  holding  that  the 
merger  did  not  violate  either  section  1  or 
section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act  With  re- 
spect to  the  monopolization  charge. 
Judge  Ford  found  as  follows: 

Mo  predatory  act  or  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  defendants  is  shown  by  the  teetlmony 
Introduced  at  the  trial  or  by  plalntlS's  ex- 
hibits. On  the  other  hand,  the  conaollda. 
tlon  herein  referred  to  clearly  appears  to 
have  been  tbe  result  of  a  lawful  program  of 
•zpanalon  on  the  part  of  the  merging  banks 
ratber  than  an  Invidious  scheme  to  restrain 
eompeMUon  or  (o  secure  monopoly  in  the 
local  field  of  bankmg. 
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The  Antitrust  Divtoion 
Ford's  decision  to  the 
Without  holding  that 
tual  flndJngs  of  Judge  Foi 
ous,  the  Court  in  1964 
Ford's  Judgmmt.  In  doing  so,  however, 
it  based  its  reversal  sotol;  r,  on  a  condu- 
slon that  the  merger  vld  gted  section  1 
of  the  Sherman  Act  "J  Ike  Court  ex- 
pressly refrained  from  mi  ^ng  any  oon- 
clusloQ  on  the  section  2  i  i^nopolizatlon 
charge. 

After  the  Lexington  d 
ate  and  the  House  begao 
of  amttidatory  leglstotlon 
origlzuU  intent  of  the 
of  1960.  On  June  11,  19^,  the  Senate 
passed  such  a  bill,  S.  1694  i  As  It  passed 
the  Senate,  S.  1698  wotd<j  pave  granted 
a  complete  exemption  fiom  the  anti- 
trust laws  for  any  merger  that  was  con- 
summated prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  and  that  had  inot  been  un- 
done by  reason  of  a  court  de<a«e.  Dur- 
ing floor  consideration  of  the  bill.  Sen- 
ator Coopta  asked  the  Idtottngutohed 
chairman  of  the  Banking!  |nd  Currency 
Committee,  the  Senator  ftom  Virglzda, 
[Mr.  RoBXRTsoN],  what  tn^  effect  of  the 
biU  would  be  on  the  Lexlngraon  case.  The 
chairman  assured  Senator  Coopxk  at 
that  time  that  the  relief  ikovided  In  the 
bill  would  apply  to  the  Locington  case. 

It  to  dear  from  the  committee  report 
on  S.  1698  that  there  weria  two  primary 
reasons  for  relieving  past  {mergers  from 
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been  consummated  prior 
Court's  groundbreaking 
ing  the  antitrust  laws  s^pl 
mergers  despite  tlie  Bank  | 
1960.    As  the  Senate  ( 
Senate  Report  No.  299, 
1st  session,  page  7: 

The  committee  recognized '  that  the  bOI 
would  affect  cases  pending  In  the  courts. 
OrdlnarUy  the  committee  would  be  hesitant 
to  do  this.  However,  In  view  of  the  general 
understanding  of  the  state  ot  the  law  at  the 
time  the  Bank  Merger  Act  was  passed — an 
understanding  common  to  the  committee, 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  banking  and  legal  profes- 
sions— the  committee  felt  that  good  faith 
required  that  aU  past  bank  i44rgers,  wbethor 
approved  by  the  appropriate  Ftoderal  hanking 
authority  \uder  the  Bank  ll^tger  Act  or  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  Mderal  or  State 
authority  before  the  enaetmmt  of  the  Bazik 
Merger  Act,  should  be  treated  iequaUy. 

When  the  House  imderto^k  considera- 
tion of  this  legislatkm  Itj  arrived  at  a 
slightly  different  formulal  Ifor  granting 
relief  to  past  mergers.  Our  colleagues 
in  the  other  body  provided  that  all  merg- 
ers C(Hisummated  prior  to  |J|une  17,  1963, 
the  date  of  the  Supreme  Court's  first 
decision  under  the  1960  aciiand  not  split 
up  pursuant  to  a  court  di^ree,  shall  be 
conclusively  presumed  not  [to  have  vio- 
lated any  of  the  antitrust  l4ws  other  than 
aection  2  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

Although  the  tonguage  M  the  House 
formula  would  theoretically  allow  the 
Antitrust  Division  to  chall  skige  any  past 
merger  it  believed  to  viola  «  section  2  of 
the  Sherman  Act,  it  was   he  clear  in- 


tent of  the  House  biU  that  tbe  three 
pending  pre-Phlladdphla  cMes.  Inelud- 
h)g  Lexingtcm.  would  be  dismissed,  "irhe 
House,  Just  as  the  Senate,  was  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  unsoruobling 
merged  banks  and  with  the  unfairness 
of  applying  the  antitrust  laws  to  merg- 
ers consummated  after  passage  of  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960,  but  before  the 
Philadelphia  decision.  The  House  com- 
mittee stated  in  its  report  (H.  Rept.  No. 
1221.  89th  Cong..  2d  sees,  pp.  4^) : 

Undar  these  conditions,  your  oommtttee 
took  the  posltteQ  tliat  the  first  three  meig- 
•rs— the  "pra-PhUadeiphla''  aasrg»s 
should  bs  exempted  trom  section  7  of  ths 
Clmyton  Act  and  ssctton  1  of  the  Bhsnnan 
Act,  ilka  all  other  mergers  consunxmatad  be- 
fore tha  FhUadelphla  case.  These  tliree 
banks  had  reasonable  grounds  to  rely  on  the 
authority  of  the  hanking  agencies  to  vppnm 
margars  under  tha  Bank  Merger  Act  oC  iseo. 
"Hieso  three  banks,  acting  In  good  faith,  and 
their  depositors  and  other  customers  and 
their  communities  should  not  be  required 
to  suffer  the  oonfuslon,  and  disruption,  and 
the  ioases  which  would  result  frcxn  further 
efforts  to  unscramble  them. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House,  the  distin- 
guished and  aljle  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Cuirency  Committee,  In 
describing  the  "forgiveness"  section  of 
the  House  bill  stated  as  fc^ows: 

Another  Important  section  of  this  bill  Is 
that  dealing  with  the  exnnptlon  of  previ- 
ously oonsummatad  bank  mergers  from 
Justice  Department  action,  aa  weu  aa  Judg- 
ments already  granted  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  This  was  a  dUBciUt  problem  for  your 
committee.  The  bank  mergers  Involved  can 
be  separated  Into  three  groups.  One  group 
consists  of  three  merger  cases  brought  by 
the  Justice  Department  attaddng  mergers 
under  the  Clayton  and  Sherman  Acts  prior 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  the  PhUa- 
delphla  National  Bank  case  en  Jime  17, 1988. 
The  second  group  Involved  three  antitrust 
actions  brou^t  against  bank  mergers  con- 
summated subsequent  to  the  Philadelphia 
National  Bank  ease  decision  In  June  of  1068. 
The  third  group  lnv<Aves  bank  mergers,  over 
700  slnoe  the  leso  act  was  paaaed  and  a  total 
of  a,a00  slaoe  1960,  which  to  date  have  not 
been  attacked  by  the  Justice  Department 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  These  latter  cases 
under  present  law  are  subject  to  such  attack. 

A  majority  of  your  committee  felt  that 
the  three  cases  which  were  brought  prior  to 
the  Philadelphia  National  Bank  case  should 
be  granted  exemption  from  further  action 
by  the  Justice  Department.  The  belief  was 
that  equity  demanded  further  exemption  of 
these  mergers  from  prosecution  because  there 
was  doubt  prior  to  the  Philadelphia  oase  aa  to 
whether  the  antitrust  laws  applied  to  banks. 

Clearly,  Chairman  Patman  was  of  the 
view  the  Lexington  case  was  over. 
Others  on  the  House  Committee  ex- 
pressed the  same  belief.  Representative 
Brock,  of  Tennessee,  stated: 

At  the  same  time,  those  banks  which 
marged  under  the  law  of  the  land  ahould 
not  be  split  up  now  because  the  Supreme 
Court  saw  fit  to  change  the  ground  rulea. 
Under  tha  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  the 
PhUadelphla  case  In  1063,  tbe  Justice  De- 
pMtment  could  challenge  aU  bank  mergers 
oonsununated  since  1050  when  the  Clayton 
Act  was  amended.  Theae  mergers  number 
more  than  2,000. 

Therefore,  I  am  parttoiUarly  pleased  to  see 
that  the  btu  contains  a  provlalon  immunis- 
ing mergers  which  took  place  before  loes 
from  further  prosecution  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. To  do  otherwlae — to  permit 
prosecution  under  new  groxind  rules — would 


be  oomniately  foratgn  to  tha  sansa  of  tM^ 
play  fntitiudked  In  Amertoan  sooltty. 

■■'■  Dulngtheoonrseof  theHensedetela. 
"an  amendment  was  offered  by  RQ)re- 
aentatlve  Todd,  of  Michigan,  "trtAtSb.  would 
have  zemoved  the  "forgiveness"  provision 
rdating  to  the  three  "pre-Phlladelphla" 
mecgers.  Tbe  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
statwl  hto  view  that  "these  three  banks 
should  not  be  granted  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  Uws."  He  added  that  to 
grant  such  immunity  would  amount  to 
"CMidmilng  monopoUr.  in  tiw  guise  of 
anttDumopoly  leglslatloo."  Chairman 
Patkam  rose  in  oiK)OBltion  to  the  aaaend- 
ment  thus  Implldtly  reafflrmlng  hto 
earlier  Indication  that  the  three  oases 
should  be  dismissed.  E^Tcakliig  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  same  amendment  tl^e  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
a  vigorous  proponent  of  strong  antitrust 
enforcement  stated: 

X  think  it  would  be  reaUy  fatal  to  adopt  an 
amendment  of  this  sort  The  immunlcatton 
of  theae  three  banks  la  amply  Justlfled  by  the 
legislatlva  history.  Morally  It  wotUd  be  In- 
defeostble  to  adopt  this  amendment.  There 
la  no  quastloo  about  that  in  my  mind. 

WhNi  the  House  bill  came  bade  to  thto 
body  as  an  amendment  to  8.  1698.  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  stated  dearly  and 
unequivocally  the  general  understanding 
about  the  effect  of  the  bill  on  the  "pre- 
Phlladelphia"  cases: 

The  bill  would  terminate  the  three  pre- 
Phlladelphla  cases  now  pending  In  court- 
In  New  Tcrk  City,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Chi- 
cago—where mergers  were  consummated  In 
rellaaoe  on  the  actions  of  tbe  Congress  aiMl 
tha  statsm«its  of  the  Jxxstlce  Departount 
and  at  leading  Senators  and  Oongressmsn 
In  oonnactton  with  the  Bank  Merger  Ant  of 
1900  and  Ita  predecessors  over  the  preceding 
IS  years. 

During  our  consideration  of  the 
amended  bUl.  my  colleague  [Mr. 
CoopxKl  expressed  hto  belief  that  S.  1698 
in  Its  amended  form  would  preserve  tbe 
Lezlngtan  bank  and  moro  important 
would  assure  the  people  and  the  bud- 
nesses  served  by  thto  bank  that  they  will 
have  in  the  future  the  hanking  facilities 
and  services  in  keoxing  with  the  growth 
of  their  community. 

'  The  Antitrust  Dlvtoion's  renewed  at- 
tempt to  qillt  up  the  Lexington  bank  to 
based  on  the  charge  of  mont^oUsatlon. 

The  Antitrust  Division  was  wall  aware 
of  the  Intent  of  Congress  as  to  the  "Ukl- 
ington  case.  Indeed,  in  a  pleading  filed 
on  M>ril  15, 1966,  in  the  pending  Crodcer- 
Angk}  case,  in  CalifcHiila,  the  Divtoion 
stated  its  views  as  follows: 

TtLt  essential  purpoae  behind  Section  3(a) 
{ot  S.  IMS)  was  to  provide  relief  In  the  form 
of  'Yorgtveness"  to  banks  which  bad  ood- 
summated  mergers,  with  consequent  con- 
solidation and  scrambling  of  assets,  duzUig 
the  period  of  uncerUlnty  In  the  law  pitor 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  Philadelphia  opinion 
of  June  17,  1063.  The  fundamental  purpose 
of  such  forgiveness  was  to  provide  relief  tram 
the  possible  burden  and  pain  of  unscram- 
bling merged  assets. 

It  Is  thus  clear  that  the  Oommlttaels  fund- 
amental oonoem  In  writing  eeetlen  3(a)  was 
to  create  an  appropriate  legislative  devtea 
to  provide  forglvanass  not  ooly  for  tha  thies 
"pra-Phlladalphla"  insrgsrs  whloh  had  be- 
come tha  particular  objects  of  lawsuits,  bat 
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Oomgnm  in  InctiuUnf  Section  a(a)  In  tbe 
new  Bank  Merier  Act  waa  concerned  wtth 
one  tldnc  and  one  thing  aloo»->fccvlTenaH 
to  partlealar  partlea  tnoa  tfte  buidaB  and 
pain  of  ii*wiiriP'**'^*"g  iMaat^ 

This  Is  tbe  Z>partinent  of  Justice 
speaktnff.  I  have  quoted  from  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  who  declared  that  tbe 
piupose  Is  to  give  these  three  banks  for- 
tlveness. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  Incredible  to  me 
bow  tbe  Antitrust  Division  could  on  one 
hand  reiterate  Its  clear  and  correct  un- 
derstanding that  CMigress  Intended  to 
save  the  I^pzlngton  merger  from  the  pahi 
and  burden  of  unscrambling  assets,  and 
at  almost  the  same  time  move  the  court 
In  Lexington  to  enter  an  order  requiring 
divestiture.  Perhaps  the  ki«l  wizards 
In  the  Division  can  explain  this  Incon- 
sistency, but  I  simply  cannot  under- 
stand It. 

This  subject  cannot  be  closed  without 
some  meiptkm  of  the  substance  of  the 
Government's  ease  In  its  present  posture. 

First.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  oVertum  Judge 
Ford's  finding  that  the  merging  banks 
had  not  engaged  In  any  predatory  act 
or  conduct.  On  the  contrary,  the  Oov- 
emment  conceded  that  this  flpding  was 
correct  and  that  there  was  no  anticom- 
petitive purpose  behind  the  merger,  llie 
Sivreme  Court  its^  expresdy  stated 
that  there  was  no  predatory  piirpoee  in 
the  merger. 

Second.  Banking  competttl(m  in  Dex- 
Ington  has  Improved  since  the  nierger 
took  effect.  As  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  pointed  out  in  his  testimony 
on  the  amendment  to  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  all  of  the 
other  banks  In  Lexington  have  grown  at 
very  healthy  rates.  Competition  has 
flourished,  as  the  Comptroller  predicted 
it  would.  Two  new  banks  have  been 
chartered  to.  tbe  area  and  the  old  banks 
have  been  granted  a  total  of  six  new 
branches— only  one  of  which  went  to 
First  Security.  While  First  Security  has 
,  been  better  able  to  serve  the  needs  of  a 
growing  industrial  oommtmlty  t^  reason 
of  the  merger,  it  Is  noteworthy  that  the 
merged  bank's  share  of  bank  deposits 
and  assets  in  Lexington  has  decreased 
since  the  merger.  In  short,  the  woeful 
predlctloas  made  by  the  Antitrust  Dlvl- 
skm  in  IMl  have  simply  not  come  true. 

Finally,  M  Is  interesting  to  look  at  the 
merger  that  the  Division  chose  to  pursue 
In  Its  effort  to  establish  "new  law."  First 
Security  has  total  assets  of  about  $1S0 
million.  The  two  other  "pre-PhUadel- 
phla"  mergers  that  were  given  immunity 
by  the  recent  amendment— Manufac- 
turers Hanover  and  Cwitlnental  1111- 
ncris— have  assets  of  approximately  $7.6 
bilUoD  and  $4  bUUon,  respectively.  Why 
has  the  Antitrust  Division  chosen  to  pur- 
sue First  Security  of  Lexington — a  pigmy 
compared  to  the  other  "pre-PhOadtl- 


phla"  Inergen— «nd  allowed  two  of  the 
oountry's  gtents  to  go  free? 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  there  is  only 
one  true  answer  to  this  question.  Tlie 
Antitrust  Division  Is  using  the  Lexington 
bank  as  a  pawn  in  its  oontlnuinug  and 
unseemly  Mrisdlctlonal  battle  with  the 
banking  agendee.  Since  thene  Is  no  se- 
rious antitrust  objective  to  be  achieved 
In  Lexington  Itself,  the  conclusion 
readied  by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Cooml, 
Is  Inescapable;  namely,  that  the  Division 
is  merely  attempting  to  test  out  the  lim- 
its of  its  powers  imder  section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  ITie  Lexington  case  is  be- 
ing used  for  this  purpose  S(de^  because 
it  Is  there.  Responsible  men  can  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  to  a  good  faith 
attempt  by  the  antitrust  authorities  to 
determine  the  Umlts  of  their  powers. 
But  they  can  object — and  should  object 
strenuously — to  the  maimer  in  which  the 
Antitrust  EHvlslon  Is  attempting  to  do  It 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  clearly 
spoken  Its  Intent  that  the  Lexington  case 
should  be  dismissed.  A  proper  respect 
for  the  will  of  Congress  and  sound  con- 
siderations of  public  administration  dic- 
tate that  this  should  be  done  forthwith. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  hi4>py  to  yield  to 
tile  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  briefly  to  supple- 
ment the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  on  this  case.  I  agree  with  him 
that  his  colleague  [Mr.  Coopcr]  was  com- 
pletely right  in  the  position  he  took,  as 
dted  by  the  Senator  from  Kentuc)^  [Mr. 
MosTON].  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  has  also  been  completely 
right  from  the  beginning  of  this  contro- 
versy with  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  have  become  Involved  In  It  because  I 
became  convinced  that  this  was  a  case 
In  which  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
violating  what  I  believe  to  be  a  precious 
procedural  right  which  the  American 
people  should  have  protected:  namely, 
that  when  Congress  clearly  expresses  its 
intent  in  a  bill  it  is  not  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  reverse  Congress. 

What  the  Department  of  Justice- 
through  Attorney  General  Katsenbach — 
Is  reiJly  doing  In  this  case  Is  setttaig 
itself  up  as  a  super-Congress.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  clearly  needs  to  be 
slapped  down.  I  believe  It  is  important 
that  the  legislative  history  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopkr] 
made  the  other  day— and  which  the 
Soiator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
ia  now  making  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate—needs to  be  made  for  the  use  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  if  this  case  gets  back  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  I  believe  it  will  if 
the  DeiMutment  of  Justice  persists  in  the 
harassing  policy  tai  which  it  is  now  en- 
gaged concerning  this  case. 

I  am  hoping  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  will  return  to  good 
Judgment  In  regard  to  this  matter  and 
advise  his  legal  underlings  in  the  Di^art- 
ment  of  Justice  that  the  matter  ought 
to  be  dropped.  As  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  said,  there  is  no  question 
of  the  legislative  intent  as  expressed  by 
Representative  Patman,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  committee.   There  Is  no  ques- 


tion as  to  4he  legislative  ittteiit  estab- 
lished by  t3ie  Senator  tnm  "PbnttolB  Ilfr. 
RoBSfRTsow]  in  the  Senate,  and  the  dben- 
ments  I  am  about  to  put  In  the  RiootD 
«lao  will  leave  no  doubt  In  regard  thereto. 

I  want  the  Rboord  to  show  that  I  ia«ree 
with  the  two  Senators  from  Kentucky 
with  regard  to  the  position  thesr  have 
taken.  On  my  own  I  want  to  say  to  this 
administration  that  it  had  better  look 
at  the  practice  of  Its  Attorney  General 
in  this  case.  It  ought  to  be  told  that 
he  too.  as  was  so  well  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  in  his  speech, 
has  an  obligation  to  see  to  It  that  a  cer- 
tain comity  must  be  recognized  between 
Congress  and  the  executive. 

If  that  comity  breaks  down,  the  whole 
theory  of  the  separation  of  powers  hi  the 
Federal  Government  breaks  dowzi. 

So,  with  the  permission  of  tiie  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton].  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  a  telegram  of 
April  18,  1966.  which  I  sent  to  the  At- 
torney General  in  behalf  of  the  two 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coom 
and  Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robirtson],  and  myself, 
calling  for  someone  assigned  on  the  staff 
handling  the  case  to  attend  a  breakfast 
conference  in  the  Senate  Dining  Rocon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobs, 
as  follows: 

Ana.  18,  1908. 
Hon.  Nicholas  dbB.  Katsembach, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  Statet,  be- 
partment  of  Justice,  Wtuhington,  B.C.: 

Would  appreciate  very  much  If  you  would 
bave  acHneone  on  your  at&S  advise  me  as  to 
status  of  merger  of  Ftrst  National  Bank  h 
Trust  Ck>.  of  Lexington  and  Security  Trust 
Co.  into  and  under  tbe  name  of  First  Secur- 
ity National  Bank  &  Tnist  Company  of 
Lexington. 

Am  communloatlng  with  you  In  behalf  of 
not  only  myself  but  Senators  Mobton,  Coor- 
xa,  and  Roaxnaoif . 

Recently  whUe  on  a  qMaklng  engagemsnt 
In  Lexington  Ky.,  this  matter  was  brought  to 
my  attention  by  Interested  otBclals  of  merged 
bank  who  assumed  that  a  request  for  con- 
tinuation of  tbe  proceedings  In  the  district 
court  In  Lexington  by  Department  of  Jiutlos 
could  mean  that  Department  waa  consider- 
ing further  proceedings  on  this  merger. 

Would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  assign 
someone  on  your  staff  to  have  a  breakfast 
conference  with  Senators  Mobtom,  Coom 
and  myself  sometime  thU  week  to  dlscosi 
this  matter.  Senator  RosBsraoN  will  attend 
if  his  schedme  permits. 

We  had  considered  that  it  was  the  intoit 
of  PubUc  Law  89-356  that  the  exemption 
provided  under  that  law  for  the  Chlcaga 
Lexington  and  New  York  bank  mergers  had 
resolved  these  problems  and  that  no  further 
action  would  be  taken  on  these  mergers  U 
a  result  of  the  passage  of  this  law. 
Wat  NX  MoBsx, 

l/jr.  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Attorney  General 
advised  me  that  Mr.  Donald  P.  Turner 
would  be  assigned  to  that  breakfast  con- 
ference. The  breakfast  conference  waa 
held. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
I  sent  to  Mr.  Turner  following  that  cai- 
ference,  dated  April  31,  1966.  written  In 
behalf  of  the  two  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Coopia  and  Mr.  Morton],  tbe 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  RobkrtsomI, 


/ttne  di  1966 


and  mysdf  be  inserted  in  ^e  Raoou  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  obJecti(^ii.  ^e  lettn- 
was  cnrdered  to  be  printed : 
as  follows: 
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1  i  tao^coKD. 
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Mr.  Donald  F.  Tttbnxb, 
/iuUtant  Attorney  General,  JUititnut  Divl- 
tion.  Department  of  Jua^^,  Waahing- 
ton,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  TDxma:  In  bebi^  of  Seaatoca 
Coopbb.  Mobton,  and  Robbbtson,  and  In  my 
own  b^ialf .  I  want  to  thank  Sfbu  very  much 
for  meeting  with  us  at  break]  ast  this  morn- 
ing and  briefing  us  on  the  eti  tjoa  of  tbe  eaae 
In  the  Department  of  Justice  1;  wolvlng  tbe  la- 
tue  of  tbe  merger  of  tbe  FUat  national  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Lexlni  :^on  and  Secu- 
rity Ttuat  Company  Into  uid  i  i^er  tbe  name 
of  Fltat  Security  National  B^xk  and  Trust 
Company  of  Lexington.  I 

Tou  will  recaU  that  I  refer  ^d  In  our  oon- 
vercatlon  to  certain  lettera  aifl  memoranda 
that  had  been  submitted  to  m  sj  In  connection 
with  the  matter.  I  promlae<l[tbat  I  would 
tend  to  you  today  oopiea  of  tb  S  material,  and 
I  am  enclosing  the  Inf ormatl  xi  In  the  form 
of  the  following  lt«ns:  | 

1.  A  letter  of  AprU  14.  196  9v  addressed  to 
me  and  written  by  Senator  A.  Vnxis  Robxbt- 
soN,  Chairman  of  the  Senat »  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

a.  A  copy  of  a  memorandui  ijsent  to  me  by 
Ur.  WIU  Haley,  a  member  of  S  inator  Coofbb's 
(taff,  from  which  I  read  at  ttie  breakfast 
meeting  this  morning.  I 

3.  A  memorandum  entltl(q,  "Merger  of 
First  National  Bank  and  Ttxtft  Company  of 
Lexington  and  Security  Trusi  jCompany  Into 
and  under  the  name  of  Flni  Security  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Comjany  of  Lexing- 
ton," submitted  to  me  by  thej  Administrative 
Assistant  to  Senator  Morton.  >  | 

4.  A  letter  I  received  from  ]^.  fted  Wacha, 
publisher  of  the  Lexington]  [Herald-Leader 
Company,  and  a  member  of  tM  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  tbe  banks  concerned,  enclosing  a 
newspaper  cUpplng  that  Senaitor  Mobton  re- 
ferred to  this  morning.  i 

As  I  am  sure  you  concluded!  trom  your  con- 
fwence  with  us  this  morning,  aenatcn  Coop- 
BK.  MoBTON.  RoBBBTBOM  and  I  Ke  oC  tbe  opin- 
ion that  xinder  aU  of  the  drcumstanoes  sur- 
rounding the  history  of  this ;  case  and  the 
leglslatlcm  passed  by  the  Onigress,  tbe  De- 
partment of  Justice,  In  the  tntfreet  of  Jiutlce, 
should  not  continue  litigatipii  of  this  par- 
ticular case.  We  are  satlaOedlthat  It  was  the 
Intent  of  Congress,  when  both  the  Senate 
and  House  bUls  were  passed,  Inat  the  Lexing- 
ton bank  merger  case,  along  with  other  cases 
In  the  same  category,  woula  be  considered 


exempt  from  further  Utlgatloi 
tbe  Department  of  Justice 
having  a  juridical  clartflca' 
the  Section  2  charge.  I 
RoBBXTBON's  letter  of  April 
weight  In  respect  to  hla 
greasional  Intent  of  the  blU 
dnced. 

Although  I  recognlae  that 
dlsalmllantlea,  nevertbelees, 
ment  by  analogy,  I  think  thi 
larity  in  this  legal  com 
which  a  defendant  has 
felony  charge  or  the  judge 
and  then  tbe  prosecutor  wl 
facts,   seeks   to   prosecute 
demeanor  charge. 

Tours  respectfuUy, 

Enclosures, 
cc:  Senator  A.  Wnxn  Riii^iiinw,  Senator 
John    8.    Coona,    Senator  { jTHBuaroir    B. 

MOBTON. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Prudent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  h^^  inserted  in 
the  RscoRD  at  this  polnt{#  letter  I  re* 
celved  frt»n  the  Senator  {from  Virginia 


Granted  that 
Interested  In 
In  respect  to 
that  Senator 
carrlee  great 
on  of  Oon» 
hlch  he  Intro- 

lere  are  many 

way  of  argu- 

is  some  slml- 

to  the  case  in 

acquitted  on  a 

rtlsmlHsed  it, 

Che  same  set  of 

on  a  Qda- 


\mn  MoBBB. 


[Mr.  RoBntTaoH),  ttfwdnnan  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  under  date  of  AprU  14, 
1966,  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  the  legislative  hitent  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  committee,  which  was  the 
same  Intent  expressed  aa.  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  during  the  debate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordoed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoxo, 

as  follows: 

Afbil  14,  1900. 
Hon.  Watnb  Mobbs, 
XJ.S.  Senate, 
Waahtngton,  D.O.  ~^ 

Dbab  Sbnatob  Mobbb:  At  tbe  time  tbe 
Bank  Merger  Act  was  passed  in  1960,  every- 
one assvuned,  on  the  best  of  advice  includ- 
ing Chairman  Czllab  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  that  section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act 
did  not  apply  to  bank  mergers  and  that 
sections  1  and  a  Of  the  Sherman  Act,  If  they 
Implied  to  bank  mergers,  were  ineffective. 
At  least  in  the  70  years  since  the  enactment 
of  tbe  Sherman  Act,  no  baiik  merger  had 
been  held  to  violate  either  section  1  or  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

After  the  passage  of  tbe  Bank  Merger  Act. 
the  two  banks  In  Lexington  merged,  wltti 
the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, who  found  that  the  merger  was  In  the 
public  Interest.  The  Justice  Department 
sued,  alleging  violations  of  section  1  and 
section  a  of  the  Sherman  Act.  Tbe  District 
Court  held  that  the  merger  did  not  violate 
either  section.  Thereafter,  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Lexington 
cases  held,  first,  that  section  6  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  applied  to  bank  mergers,  and.  sec- 
ond, that  tbe  Lexington  merger  violated  sec- 
tion 1  of  tbe  l^erman  Act.  Tbe  Supreme 
Court  did  not  rule  on  the  section  a  charge. 
After  the  consequences  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Lexington  decisions  and  the  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  District  Court  decision  In 
New  York  became  known,  I  Introduced  a  bill 
which  would  have  exempted  all  bank  merg- 
ers, past  or  future,  from  section  6  of  the 
Clayton  Act  and  from  sections  1  and  3  of 
the  Sherman  Act.  Without  going  Into  the 
long  history  of  S.  1698.  which  was  only  en- 
acted early  tbls  year,  it  la  enough  to  say  that 
the  WU  which  passed^^lratted  by  Congress- 
man AsBLXT  in  the  House  and  accepted  by 
the  Senate  at  my  recommendation— ex- 
empted the  three  pre-Pblladalphia  mergera— 
Qtergers  oonsiimmated  bef eve  tbe  announce- 
aaent  of  the  Philadelphia  decision — from  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Clayton  Act  and  section  l  of  tbe 
Sherman  Act.  The  Manufacturers  Hanover 
and  the  Continental  Illinois  suits  were 
promptly  terminated.  The  Lexington  case. 
I  undentand,  has  been  kept  open  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  the  theory  that 
they  may  wish  to  revive  the  old  section  a 
charge,  which  the  District  Court  rtiled 
against  and  which  the  Supreme  Court  did 
not  consider. 

WhUe  it  was  clear  that  the  House-paseed 
bill  did  not  exempt  any  mergers,  Including 
the  Lexington  merger,  from  section  a  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  I  think  it  would  be  a  real  sur- 
prise to  virtually  every  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  to  know  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  was  resurrecting  the  old  section 
a  anti-monopoly  charge  against  the  Lexing- 
ton btmk  In  spite  of  the  District  Court  de- 
cision. I  think  all  of  us  were  convinced  tbat 
tbe  effect  of  the  bill  was  to  give  complete 
acquittance  to  all  banks  which  had  merged 
In  good  faltb  under  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
befoce  tbe  announcement  of  the  Philadel- 
phia decision. 

I  am,  myself,  a  little  surprised  to  learn 
tbat  tbe  Department  of  Justice  is  Intending 
to  proceed  against  the  Lexington  bank  on 
tbe  ground  that  tbe  merger  was  a  violation 
of  tbe  antl-monc^wly  provisions  of  section 
a  of  tlie  Sherman  Aet.  In  my  opinion,  all 
that  woxild  be  aoeompllabed  would  be  to  put 


tbe  bank  to  a  lot  of  trouMa  and  < 
to  make  tbe  atockboldera  ot  the  bank  tinaaar 
about  tbelr  Inveatmextt  untU  tbe  Utigatlon  U 
finally  ended.  Hie  Z>epartmeat  of  Justloe 
knows  full  well  that  money  flows  actow 
Stete  lines  as  fuUy  and  aa  freely  aa  gaaoHne 
or  any  other  commodity  In  Interstate  tnula. 
■vary  small  bank  haa  a  oonaeotlQn  with  a 
larger  bank  which  U  alwaya  willing  to  par- 
ttiQtpate  In  any  loan  too  lai^  for  the  smaller 
bank  to  handle,  and  praoUoally  every  bank 
In  tba  XJaltad  Statea  la  In  aotoal  competition 
with  tbe  oonoentratlon  of  banking  funds  in 
New  York  Olty.  The  three  laigeat  banka  m 
New  Tork  City,  one  of  wblcb  ha  the  second 
largest  In  tbe  nation,  are  all  BMCgad  banks. 
AU  of  them  do  buslnees  in  every  Stote  at 
tbe  Union. 

Tou  coiUd,  therefore,  with  great  jaoiprMf 
say  to  tbe  Attorney  Oeneral  tbat  you  know 
the  facts  of  the  Lexington  case  and  are  In- 
tweeted  in  the  welfare  of  a  bank  which, 
among  other  thixigs,  ia  trying  to  finance  coal 
mining  in  Kentucky,  that  you  can  see  no 
jxutlftoatlon  for  his  trying  to  overrule  the 
dear  Intent  of  Congreas  to  approve  the 
merger  in  the  Lexington  case,  which  was 
clearly  our  Intent  in  spite  at  the  abaence  of 
an  exemption  from  section  a  of  the  Shemaan 
Act,  and,  I  would  think,  as  a  lawyer,  yon  can 
tell  him  that  you  can  see  no  favorable  proa- 
pecte  whatever  for  success  in  hla  effort  to 
haraas  the  Lexington  bank  further. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  WnjJB  RoBOTsoir. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  certain  memo- 
randum prepared  at  my  request  by  able 
counsel,  entitled  "Re  Merger  of  First 
National  Bank  L  Trust  Co.  of  Lexington 
and  Security  Trust  Co.  Into  and  Under 
the  Name  of  First  Security  National 
Bank  b  Trust  Co.  of  Lexington,"  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point,  along 
with  a  letter  dated  AprU  8,  1966,  ad- 
dressed to  Ml.  Victor  Kramer,  a  lawyer 
involved  in  the  case,  and  signed  by  Mr. 
Oayle  A.  Mohney. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo« 
randum  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricors,  as  follows: 
MEKOBANimM  Bs  Mbbob  or  FasT  Natiohal 

Bank  *  Tbvst  Co.  or  Lexinotow  akp  8b- 

CTTBiTT  TBxnrr  Co.  Into  and  TTndbb  thb 

Kaisb  op  Rbst  SmuatrT  Natiomai.  Bank  * 

TBiwr  Co.  ov  LxxnroTOir 

The  merger  of  the  two  banks  was  approved 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  February 
a4.  1961,  and  the  fonnal  merger  proceedlnga 
were  completed  on  March  1. 1961.  Tbe  aame 
day,  ault  was  fUed  In  tbe  District  Court  at 
Lexington  by  tbe  Department  of  Justice  al- 
leging a  violation  of  Sections  1  and  a  of  the 
Sherman  Act. 

Historically.  First  National  was  organised 
m  1866  as  a  national  banking  aaaoelatlon  and 
as  of  October  S,  1960.  It  bad  a  capital  at 
•1,360,000  divided  into  100.000  shares  of  com- 
mon stock,  each  of  $13.60  par  value,  aurplua 
of  $1,360,000  and  undivided  proflte  includ- 
ing ci4>ltal  reserves  of  $3,603,361.18.  Prior  to 
March  1,  1961,  it  has  had  no  m^ergers,  reor- 
ganizations or  acquisitions  since  1980  when, 
at  the  requeet  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, as  an  emergency 'tnatter,  it  took  over 
tbe  assets  and  assumed  tbe  llabUltles  of  Fay- 
ette National  Bank.  It  has  operated  in  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  continuously  since  1866 
as  a  national  bank,  developed  a  substantial 
oommsrelal  buatnssa,  a  secondary  trust  bual- 
baes.  man  at  the  time  of  the  meiger  with  8e- 
onrlty  Trust  bad  an  inadequate  oapltaUaa- 
tlon. 

Security  was  a  sUte  banking  aasooiatlan 
organized  in  1886  as  a  trust  company  under 
the  name  of  Security  Tmst  *  Safety  Vault 
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Oompuiir.  <te  OtMbtt  «.  18«0.  1«  Had  fe 
<mpltal  at  $ve«OfiOO  dlTidM  lato  40.000  HMttw 
or  ontmnon  Moek.  MUitt  or  faSjOO  par  vata*. 
tmplvm  flC  •r.MO.OOO  and  undlvldad  praA«a, 
«^"^""Ti»  oapttal  rweim  oT  rna.«aTJ8. 
Prior  to  tlM  aar|w  wHh  Vint  Nattonal  tt  bad 
••wtad  no  mmeftn,  raorgaiHaatlota  or  ao- 
qutolttona  la  Ita  hlatory  and  for  many  Man 
providad  tha  only  troat  Mrvteaa  In  tb»  Itn- 
IngtoBaraa.  In laet.  tlia  odtoan of  ttia oCKar 
banks  la  LaatDfftoa  INTO  tBatmaioBtal  la  «r- 
■*"»■»"<  tlM  oUr'aaoorlty  T^ust  *  aafaty 
Vault  Oomyaay  aa  a  trual  oompaay  and  Kxaa 
or  tiMm  aarvad  oa  tta  Board  or  Diraeton,  aa 
Vb»  otbar  baaka  did  not  offar  tniat  aariicaa. 
Oalj  m  raoant  yoan  waa  Saonrltsr  ituat  au- 
tborlaod  to  anjaga  ta  ootaniarctal  banklag, 
and  aa  a  raault  at  tha  tlma  or  the  matvar  it 
^*«|»  aobataattal  tniat  bualnaw,  a  aaoondary 
oommardal  buatnaaa  and  an  abundant  east- 
taUaatton.  '"''" 

Tba  f aet  tbat  tha  flaeunty  Ttuat  CkMBpaay 
waa  tha  only  bank  in  tha  Laxlngton  ana  for 
aiany  yaan  which  apactallaad  ta  truat  amw 
toaa  aoaonati  for  tha  f  aot  that  tha  manad 
haak  had  a  aubataatUd  part  of  tha  oorpotata 
troat  buataaaa  la  tha  araa.  It  waa  not  uatU 
1040  that  Pint  Natlooal  amployad  a  apaelal 
tniat  oAoar  and  aatabUahad  a  aaparata  truat 
dapartmaat.  aad  tha  oChar  ttaraa  n*"*^  m 
^  dtr  at  that  tlma  handlad  thatr  truat 
Dualnaaa  aa  a  apactaU  aarvloa  to  thair  owa 
euatomen  throu^  ofltoaia  la  tha  *««»«> 
whoaa  dutlaa  wen  prlmarllT  oT  a  oommanlal 
aattin. 

^The  truth  of  the  matter  la  that  It  haa  ohIt 
bean  alnce  the  merger  that  the  other  tfn^r 
have  made  any  real,  honeat  effort  la  the 
«n»t  field.  ProoT  waa  offend  (and  not  da- 
Blad)  that  oompatlttovi  la  the  truat  field 
ta  aot  oivar  tSia  aaaato  which  tha  glTcn  baak 
already  holda— it  to  for  futun  bualnaaa  that 
haa  aot  yet  beea  obtalaad  by  any  tenk.  In 
tha  ao-yaar  period  from  IMO  throuch  l«ao 
procrf  waa  Introduced  from  the  actual  raearda 
to  the  probata  oourt  la  Payette  Couaty,  Kan< 
tucky,  that  a  greater  Tolume  of  probate  bual- 
Baja-hoth  eeutea  aad  truata  weat  to 
tadtvlduala.  who  quallfled  aa  exeeuton  or 
truataaa.  thaa  all  local  baaka  oomtatnad  held 
aa  of  the  and  or  1060. 

Since  the  merger  on  March  1,  1981.  tha 
other  four  full  aamoe  baaka  in  the  Lextng- 
toa  Metropolitan  area  hare  goae  after  the 
truat  buatnaaa  through  the  raorgaalaatlon  of 
their  owa  latamal  affaln  and  the  eataUlah- 
Biant  of  aapatau  truat  departmenu.  with 
9«claUy  trained  truat  oflloen  in  charge,  aad 
•XcDalva   advwtlalng   campaigna.  moat   cf 

whM*  are  dlraetad  at  attempting  to  get  eome 

^Jtl  '^«"  *»>«  «■  preaantty  going  to 
tndlvlduala. 

The  algnlflcanoe  of  the  truat  buatnaaa. 
bowanr,  to  ralattvaly  email.  Reeeat  atatla- 
tloa  publtahed  for  the  Pourth  federal  Baaarre 
Dtatrlet  ahow  that  laaa  thaa  three  percaat  of 
tha  groea  Inooma  of  the  banka  to  aroduoad 
by  the  truat  buatnaaa. 

Slnoa  the  merger  the  Bank  oT  Coauaaroa 
baa  ehaaged  tta  aama  to  "Baak  or  CotuxMroa 
*  Ttuat  Company  aad  tha  Oaatral  Baak  haa 
beea^aatad  truat  powen  aad  to  aow  kaown 
aa  "Oaatral  Baak  aad  Ttuat  Ooa^aay."  Hia 
'  Baak  of  Ootnmaroe  alao  to  la  the  prooeea  oT 
-'buUdlag  a  aaw  mala  bank  bulldtag,  wiUoh 
It  proudly  atatea  to  the  first  new  atala  bank- 
lag  offlea  to  be  buUt  la  T.MrtT|y^^^  |q  ^^  .^^ 
fifty  yean.  '^ 

atattotloa  from  tba  caU  reporta  abow  that 
OMT  tta  five  year  petlod  itooe  the  merger 
aU  or  the  other  baaka  have  growa  at  a  gnatar 
rata  pareaatasawtaa  thaa  tha  merged  baak. 
and  aU  an  gattlag  tbeir  fair  ahan  or  tba' 
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Of  area  greater  algninaanea  to  tha  faot 
that  a  aaw  baak.  to  be  kaowa  m  -Bmak  or 
U^ttau,"  baa  beea  ohartared.  tto  atock 
omsubeoilbed.  aad  haa  In  tha  paat  two  watfia 

" lapprofal  ot  tba  IMaral  Dapoatt  In- 

"upoiauutt  for  taauaaaa.   TUtaor. 
to  ta  tba  ptoaaaa  or  bnildlac  a 


aaw  atractnre  on 

banking  fadUtlea. -t  ;rrr.  , 

Bioix,  Kmrow  A  Pabk. 
^  _   .       _  Uxington.  Kg..  Apfif  $,  1999. 

Mr.  VtCTOa  BIBAICBS.  'i       J''   ■ 

Aawou,  VoaTAS  *  Poans, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dbas  Vb:  Somrttaia  i«o  I  aent  yon  laKor- 
nwttoa  ooaoeralag  tha  ongaalaattoa  of  a 
Blxth  bank  In  Lexington  to  be  known  aa 
"Baak  of  Lexlagton."  All  l^al  nqulrementa 
for  Ita  organisation  and  operatton  have  beea 
conq^ted.  Including  approval  for  PDIC  In- 
aurance,  and  work  to  proceeding  rapUUy  la 
the  ooaetructlon  of  a  *»-'»v^..y  houae  on 
But  Main  Stnet  to  house  tba  new  h«ii»^i^» 
enterprise. 

In  the  meantime,  the  t»>«rT»ir)y  paper  ear- 
rlea  a  nport  of  the  organization  of  yet  an- 
other new  bank — the  seventh  In  the  dty 

to  be  known  aa  "Kentucky  Bank  U  Tnut 
Oompany,  pt^xingtoa.  Kentucky,"  which  the 
Inoorporaton  say  (according  to  the  story) 
will  be  In  operation  by  January  1,  1007.  In 
addition  to  commercial  banking,  the  arttclea 
of  Incorporation  authorise  the  oompany  "to 
operate,  conduct  and  carry  on  a  general  trust 
oogq>any  buatnees."  I  am  tnf\r<mnw%^  the 
newspaper  story  and  a  copy  of  the  articles 
of  incorporation. 

Unfortunately,  we  an  unable  to  obtain 
information  with  nq>ect  to  the  prognM  of 
the  trust  departments  of  the  other  *^"»f 
la  the  dty,  inasmuch  aa  thto  doea  not  appear 
m  the  published  statements  and  of  oourse 
we  do  not  have  access  to  the  wTTntTiiti*^! 
of  the  trust  departments  made  by  the  Oomp- 
frdler.  However,  Beoond  National  Bank  and 
Truat  Oompany,  dttaens  ITnlon  National 
Bankand  Trust  Omnpany,  aad  Osntral  t*««^ 
and  Trust  Oompany  an  continuing  to  ad- 
vertise extensively  both  In  the  newspapen 
and  by  direct  maU. 

I  have  been  intereeted  In  following  the 
aecond  NaUonal  Bank  and  Trust  Oompany 
as  It  to  expanding  Its  actlvlttee  npldly.  aa 
you  may  infer  from  the  full  page  advertise- 
ment appearing  tn  the  AprU  1  edlttoo  of  the 
Iiexlngton  Leader,  a  copy  of  which  to  endoeed. 
At  the  time  of  the  merger  thto  bank  had  only 
Ita  main  oflloe  on  Cheapdde,  but  In  the  five 
yean  which  has  elapeed  it  haa  opened  three 
nther  elabonte  branchea  and  haa  advertised 
Ito  trust  services  extenalvdy. 

It  to  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Govern- 
ment, In  Ite  brtef  In  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  at  page  10:  "nen  waa  alao  testi- 
mony that  thto  consolidation  might  cause  ad- 
ditional mergen.  Then  had  been  ten  banks 
in  the  county  In  1090,  seven  in  1930.  six  In 
IMO,  and  after  the  merger  then  would  Iw 
five  (DX  88,  R.  1058).  No  new  bank  haa 
been  eaubltohed  In  the  oounty  since  1088 
(Ibld.).- 

Oovenuaeat  counsd,  at  the  oral  argument, 
said  at  page  14  of  the  transcript:  "Now  the 
testimony  went  beyond  ttito,  however,  be- 
cause aU  of  theee  wltaeeses,  theee  three  bank 
oOdato  teattflad  that  the  aiae  of  Security 
Trust  now  gives  it  such  sn  advantage  that 
the  other  banka  adght  wen  have  to  oondder 
a  merger  in  order  to  be  able  to  oompete  ef- 
fectively against  the  economic  power  of  8e- 
ottflty  Trust.  In  thto  market,  the  nximber  of 
banka  haa  dropped,  m  1030.  there  wen  ten 
hanks  In  the  area.  At  the  time  of  thto 
merger,  there  wen  otUy  five,  as  a  result  of 
thto  Biarger;  and  thus  we  have.  It  aeema  to 
us.  In  ttUs  amaU  dty  In  central  Kentucky, 
a  ooaflrmatlon  of  the  broad  trend  towatd 
conoentntton  in  banking  which  thto  Oourt 
noted  laat  term  in  the  Phlladdpfato  Bank 
Caae,  and  Indeed  then's  dramaUe  evidence 
In  thto  eass  of  the  danger  which  they  *Mn|[ 
thto  merger  poeea  In  terma  of  furtlter  ao- 
erettoae  of  ooocentratlon." 

TtM  facta  an  that  than  have  bean  ao 
addlttoaal  aurgen,  nor  rumon  of  mergers, 
aad  It  appean  that  two  additional  Tanks 
making  a  total  or  aavaa— will  be  la  opwa« 


ttoa  batata  tba  and  or  ttia  year.  In  the 
meantime,  as  shown  by  the  published  call 
r^Mirta  which  I  aent  you.  the  other  h»««fc| 
an  getttnc  thatr  fair  ahan  of  tba  bastnaa- 
la  fact,  mon  percaatagawlaa  tbaa  nut 
Security. 
With  klndeat  penoaal  regarda,  I  am 
Blncenly  youn. 

(UVXS  A.  MOHMXT. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  aA 
nmimmouB  consent  that  a  memorandum 
dated  Ai>m  18. 1906,  sent  to  me,  prepared 
by  an  able  staff  member  assigned  to  this 
oase.  be  Inserted  in  tbe  Rac(»o  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  obJeetiMi,  the  memo- 
random  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacORD,  as  followo: 

Ann.  18, 1M6. 
Memo  to:  Senator  Mosaa. 
pram:  Win  Haley. 

Subject:   PuMio  Iaw  80-8M  and  the  Lsr- 
Ington  Bank  Merger. 

1.  On  July  37,  1008.  JUdge  Pord  of  the  VB. 
Dtotrlct  Oourt  for  Xastera  Kentucky  handed 
down  hto  dedaloai  In  the  XJB.  v.  PIzst  Securl^ 
National  Bank  *  TTust  Company  or  Lexlng- 
too.  In  that  daetolon,  Judge  Pord  made  the 
following  aTwHT»g«  ^nd  oondualons  oT  tow: 

a.  "nie  Oourt  haa  lurtodlctlon  of  the  parttte 
and  the  subject  matter  of  thto  action. 

b.  "nie  mwger  of  nrat  Natlonia  Bank  and 
Truat  Company  aad  Security  Trust  ConqMuy 
does  not  constitute  a  combination  in  un- 
reasonable restraint  or  Intentate  tnde  or 
commerce  In  the  field  oT  commercial  bank- 
ing and  doea  not  violate  Section  1  ctf  the 
Sherman  Act. 

e.  The  merger  or  Pint  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  aad  Security  Trust  Company 
to  not  an  unlawful  combination  to  monopo- 
llae,  or  an  unlawful  attempt  to  mmopoUae, 
interetata  trade  or  commerce  In  tbe  field  of 
oommardal  banking  in  violation  of  Sectloo 
S  or  the  Sherman  Act. 

d.  Por  tha  reasotM  Indicated,  Judgment 
should  be  eatered  for  the  defendanta  dla- 
mtoslng  the  complaint. 

a.  Tlw  appeal  or  tha  Justloe  D^Mutment  to 
the  Snpreme  Court  was  on  ths  grounds  thst 
the  merger  constituted  a  combination  and 
reatralnt  oT  trade  and  coounerca  In  vlotottoa 
or  Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Aot,  and  a  com- 
blnatloo  and  attnnpt  to  monopollae  trade 
and  ccmmaree  in  vtolatlop  of  Section  2  oT 
that  Act. 

a.  On  AprU  e,  1004,  the  majority  opli^oa 
daUvered  by  Justice  Dougtoa,  the  Oourt  found 
that  the  merger  oooatltuted  a  vlolatlan  ot 
Section  1  or  the  Sherman  Act  and  went  on 
to  eay  that  "In  view  of  our  conduslon  und« 
Sectloo  1  of  the  Sherman  Act,  we  do  not 
reach  the  questions  posed  under  Section  S." 
Thua  it  was  not  neoeesary  that  the  Court 
make  any  atxtiwip  or  reach  any  oonduslaas 
of  law  \mder  Section  3  when  the  majority 
of  the  Court  had  f  ouad  a  violation  at  Seettoa 
1. 

4.  Tbe  Senate  bUl,  S.  1008,  exempted  tron 
Section  7  of  the  Ctoyton  Act  and  both  See- 
tlona  1  and  9  of  the  Sherman  Act  all  mergoa 
consuBuaated  prior  to  Ita  enactment.  The 
language  of  the  Senate  Mil  states  that  any 
merger  .  .  .  wbloh  waa  ooaaummated  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  thto  amendment  .  . . 
shall  be  exempt  ftxan  antl  truat  Uwa.  indud- 
Ing  the  Sherman  Antl  Ttuat  Aet  and  tba 
Clayton  Act. 

5.  In  accepting  the  Houae  bill,  however, 
the  Senate  aoeapted  tbe  language  of  Sectloo 
a  (a)  of  the  bill  which  provided  that  mergen 
eonsummatad  prior  to  June  17,  1003  .  .  . 
"shall  be  oondudvaly  preaumad  to  have  not 
been  In  violation  of  any  antl  trust  Iswa  othff 
than  Section  a  of  the  Sherman  Antl-Ttuat 
Act." 

8.  m  pursuing  the  Seetloin  a  sspeot  of  the 
bank  merger,  the  Justloe  Department  would 
have  to  appeal  now  In  1008  the  decision  of 


June  6,  1966 
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July  a7,  lOOa,  or  Judge  Pord,  Wbldb  hdd  that 
tbe  consummated  merger  dl(l|not  violate  See- 
tlon  a  of  the  Sherman  Act.    i 

7.  Although  the  Housa  pi  M  bill  did  not 
exempt  any  merger,  Indudli  ig  the  loxlngton 
bank  merger,  from  the  appn  :atlon  of  Section 
a  of  the  Sherman  Act.  I  talleve  It  can  be 
argued  persusdvely  that  In  me  floor  debatea 
In  both  the  House  and  thM  Senate,  it  was 
the  Intent  of  Congreaa  to  exe  liipt  the  Chicago. 
New  York,  and  Lexington  b  mk  mergen. 

8.  Tbe  Department  of  Jtu  ^ce  baa  aaked  for 
a  30-day  continuance  in  tw  TT.  S.  District 
Court  so  aa  to  have  addltlox  al  time  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  department  will 
appeal  Judge  Ford'a  dectoloi  ilof  1083  that  no 
violation  eztota  under  Seotli  ih  3  of  the  Sher- 
man Act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  P'isident,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  a  etter,  together 
with  a  newspaper  eliiiilng  attached 
thereto,  which  I  receivedl  rrom  Mr.  Rred 
B.  Wachs,  be  inserted 
this  point. 

There  being  no  obJec|;^on,  the  lettor 
and  newspaper  clipping 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoi 

LXZntOTON   HXBAU)-) 

Lexfnfrton,  K] 
Senator  Watns  Moaax, 
Senate  Offlce  BuUdlng, 
Waiihtngton,  D.O. 

DsAB  Watns:  Attached 
thto  morning's  Herald  entlt 
ton  Bank  Piles  Incorporatlc 
to  tbe  aecond  new  bank 
corporated  in  Lexington  albce  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  we  had  to  sdperate. 

Now  Lexington  has  monlianks  than  they 


the  Rscoao  at 


ere  ordered  to 
as  follows: 

Co.. 
April  8. 1999. 


dipping  from 

"New  Lexlng- 

Artldes."   TblM 

X  has  been  In- 


had  before  we  conaoUdat 
banka  are  much  atronger 
the  time  we  consolidated 
Bome  bearing  on  our  pi 

I  thought  maybe  I'd 
with  thto  to  add  to  the 
that  waa  aent  to  you  by 
offlce. 

With  good  wiabea. 
Cordially. 


and  all  of  the 

they  wen  at 

■hould  have 

poeltlon. 

fumtoh  you 

>rmal  statement 

,tOr   MOBTOK'S 


Wachs. 


IirooBTCaATXOir 


New  I^xnroTOM  Bank 

Abticlxs 

Conunonwealth  Trust  andl  Title  Insurance 
Co.  field  Incorporation  a-ilclea  with  the 
Payette  County  Clerk  yeeUiiday  to  carry  on 
the  buaineea  of  banking.         | 

One  of  tbe  14  incorporaivs  of  the  orga- 
nisation predicted  that  ^xlngton  would 
have  a  new  bank,  "probably 'within  the  next 
year."  Tbe  epokesman  sail;  the  firm  would 
have  to  be  approved  first  b  r  the  state  bank- 
ing  commission.  ' 

The  oompany.  capltallaec : '  at  $300,000,  waa 
granted  a  charter  Wedneac^y  by  the  seen 
tary  of  state  In  Frankfort,      i 

Another  incorporator  wai  psard  to  remark 
more  than  a  week  ago  that  a  new  bank  would 
start  business  before  Janui^  1,  1087 

The  artlclee  stated  that  iie  company  also 
will  operate  a  general  trust  business  and  act 
aa  a  title  Inaunr,  to  certtf  and  guarantee 
tlUe  to  real  eetete. 

Inoorporaton   are   R. 
Bartelto,  W.  E.  Klngaley.  1 
Thomaa  Rybum,  R.  W. 
Wonter,  Carl  Eanks, 
Watten.  John  A.  Palumbo, 
C.  E.  Hall,  and  Montjoy 

Mr.   Wonter   was   nsmed 


Curtln,   R.   M. 

C.  Qulsenberry, 

itrae,  Ralph  O. 

Borton,  J.  B. 

ley  E.  Wilson, 

ible. 

process  agent. 
The  registered  oOce  was  ^^Ignated  aa  138 
North  Upper  Street 

The  authorised  capital  a^^  oC  the  l>ank 
according  to  the  artldea 
consisting  of  30,000  sharea  \qt  common  stock 
with  a  par  value  of  $10. 

The  bank  will  comment^  buatnaaa  with 
the  capital  stock  fuUy  p4ifl  and  an  addi- 


tional paid  In  Borplaa  oC  $40,000.  It  waa 
atatad. 

A  managing  boaid  or  dlraetoca  or  flva  to 
flXtaan  mambera  will  ba  elected  at  tba  first 
Btockholden  meeting  and  the  board,  at  Ita 
first  meeting,  will  deet  olBcen.  according  to 
thearttdea. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Finally.  Mr.  President, 
Z  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
sent  to  me  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  RoBiaTSON]  under  date  of  April  29. 
1966  be  inserted  in  the  Recoxo  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  OTdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

tJJS.  SxNAn. 
CoMKims  on  Baioumo  ams  OuaaxifCT, 

April  29. 1999. 
Hon.  Watkx  Mobss. 
17.5.  Seiiate, 
WoMhtnpton.  D.O. 

Data  Watnx:  Just  a  note  to  call  to  your 
attentton.  the  Inconststmicy  of  the  Justice 
Department  on  the  subject  of  mergen. 

In  1900,  the  Congress  attempted  to  pass  a 
bill  to  treat  bank  mergen  In  the  aaaie  way 
that  railroad  margem  wen  being  treated, 
namdy.  aubject  to  the  decision  of  tha  Ped- 
eral  regulatory  agendee.  The  Jtistlce  Depart- 
ment Induced  the  Court,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  all  constitutional  lawyen,  to  upaet 
that  law  and  then  it  proceeded  to  attack  four 
bank  mergen,  one  of  which  was  the  very 
nUtively  small  merger  in  Lexington.  Ken- 
tucky. 

Compcoa  that  with  the  apparent  com- 
placency of  the  Justice  Department  when 
two  of  the  blggeet  rallroada  in  the  Bast,  both 
of  which  ftuoilshed  the  prlndpal  competlticm 
in  the  eame  area,  an  being  merged  and  the 
Justice  Department  volcee  no  word  of  com- 
plaint alx>ut  violating  the  antitrust  tows, 
trnleaa  the  Department  of  Justloe  agraea  to 
drcp  the  Lexington  suit,  I  think  It  would 
be  meet  appnH>nate  for  you  to  ask  the 
Department  the  basto  on  which  It  draws  a 
dtotlQction  between  bank  mergen  and  com- 
petition in  banking  to  now  nationwide,  and 
railroad  mergen  when  competition  to  still 
largely  of  an  area  character. 

m  view  of  the  npeated  statement  by  Jua- 
tloe  Department  offldato  that  I  nished  the 
Bank  Mdger  Bill  through  the  Senate  with 
nobody  knowing  what  was  in  It.  I  shall  put 
in  the  record  next  week  a  statement  showing 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  waa  written  a 
letter  fully  explaining  what  waa  In  the  bill 
and  Inviting  hto  canful  study  of  those  pro- 
vtolons  befon  It  came  to  a  vote. 
Slnoenly  yoiuB. 

A.  Wnxia  Rossaraoir. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  clos- 
ing, let  me  say  I  think  the  speech  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Morton]  and  the  speech  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopni. 
referred  to  by  Senator  Morton  in  his 
spee^ — Senator  Coom's  speech  was 
delivered  Just  a  few  days  ago — along 
with  the  exhibits  I  have  inserted  in  the 
Record,  leave  not  the  slightest  room  for 
doubt  that  the  Justice  Department  is  en- 
gaging in  an  inexcusable  harassment, 
and  if  the  Attorney  General  does  not  tell 
his  legal  underlings  to  drop  the  case.  I 
hope  the  matter  is  brought  to  the  att«i- 
tion  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  that  he  will  see  to  it  that 
the  Attorney  General  drops  the  case. 

BXNHXTT-HOLLAIfV   AKSNDKXirr   WOUU>   OSAirr 
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tinifc:  tlfr.  BBimtn9  and  OM  SchAtor 
titan  norlda  [Mr.  Houaival  itiodld  be 
defeated.  The  Bennett-H<dland  anend- 
ment  would  give  extra  oonsideration  to 
the  Du  Pont  Estate  In  noiida  by  extend- 
ing to  12  years  the  period  allowed  for  tt 
to  divest  Its  nonbanking  tatereots.' >     •<' 

The  Du  Pont  Estate  has  not  OD^  bMli 
allowed  already  an  unjustllled  exeim>- 
tlon  from  the  Banking  Holding  Oompany 
Act  fwlO  years,  but  the  Bennett-BoUand 
amendment  in  effect  would  now  graat 
it  an  additional  exempticMi  from  the  di- 
vestment requirements  of  the  aot  for 
another  12  years. 

It  is  charged  that  this  bill  is  punlttve 
legislation.  However,  in  1956,  when  the 
original  Bank  Holding  Aet  was  puoed. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  I  know  what  oooiirred 
in  the  executive  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tee when  we  marked  up  the  bill.  Some- 
one— ^I  will  not  say  who.  and  I  am  not 
able  precisely  to  identify  the  peroon— as- 
sured us  solemnly  that  the  Du  Pont 
Estate  had  been  made  into  a  completely 
charitable  trust,  and  that  all  tbe  reventles 
were  to  go  to  charity  and  were  gobag  to 
diarlty.  ,  "^ 

That  was  not  necessarily  the  sole  issue 
Involved,  because  concentration  of  power 
was  an  issue,  as  well  as  the  use  of  ih- 
oome.  However,  on  the  basis  of  this  as- 
surance. I,  tor  example,  did  not  oppose 
the  exonptlon  of  the  Du  Pont  Estate, 
which  otherwise  I  would  moet  surdy 
have  done. 


OMLT  It 


TO  CBABrrr 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  tram 


The  facts  are  that  only  12  percent 
of  the  income  to  the  estate  hag  been 
devoted  to  charity,  and  87  or  88  percent 
has  gone  to  private  parties — vlrtiudly  all 
of  it  to  Mrs.  du  Pont. 

I  placed  in  the  Rkcohd  this  afternoon 
a  statement  of  the  income  payments 
from  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  Estate.  My 
good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida,  read  a  long  list  of  relatively 
small  oontributltxis  from  the  estate  to 
various  charitable  and  good  causes.  But 
permit  me  to  furnish  the  details. 

In  the  31  years,  inclosive,  trom  1935 
to  1965.  over  $110  million  went  to  Ifro. 
du  Pont.  Just  short  ot  $15  million  weilt 
to  the  Nemours  Foundation,  and  other 
annuitants  received  $2.4  million.  Tlie 
overwhelming  weight  of  the  inctane  did 
not  go  to  charity,  but  instead  went  to 
Mrs.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  HOUAND.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  lylekL 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
know  that  Mrs.  du  Pont  has  consistently 
givoi  most  of  her  part  of  the  inoome  to 
chailty? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  something 
else  again.  But  on  this  ground,  any- 
thing could  be  Justdfled.  I  cannot  agree 
that  any  person  should  be  exempt  from 
the  laws  of  the  land,  simidy  oa  the 
ground  that  he  would  use  his  inoome  for 
charitable  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLIjAND.  What  Is  shown  by  the 
lists  that  I  inserted  in  the  ZteoosD,  indi- 
cating over  $11  milUon  of  gifts  and 
benevolences  in  the  5-year  period  cov- 
ered, was  carefully  steted  to  be  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  estate.  I  was 
very  clear  In  my  statement  that  much 
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o<  that  unount  oum  f ron  tin.  du  Foot, 
and  I  wWi  to  make  that  veiT  daw  acaln. 
The  aame  is  tnie  with  reference  to 
gifts  flven  In  Delaware  and  In  Virginia 
and  In  nuuiy  other  States.  Shehasoon- 
atatcntly  given  the  larger  part  of  her 
Income  to  charitable  eauaee.  A»  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  whole  of  the  Income, 
afto-  the  death  of  the  benendarles,  will 
go  to  the  charitable  cause  which  the 
Senator  well  knows  Is  the  remainderman 
under  the  wlll^  the  Nemours  Ptounda- 
tlon. 

Mr.ZX>DaLAS.  I  was  speaking  of  the 
payments  from  the  Alfred  I.  du  Poixt 
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When  we  were  marking  up  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  10M.  the  rep- 
resentation was  made  to  us  that  all  this 
money  went  to  charl^.  On  that  as- 
WMW^Mon.  I  agreed  to  the  Du  Pont  ez- 
eaaptkML  Then  I  discovered  that  the 
inf osmaUon  that  had  been  given  us  was 
arroneous.  and  that  the  exemption 
ahoold  not  have  been  granted. 

So,  the  Du  Pont  Estate  has  already  had 
10  years,  which  they  should  not  have  had 
at  aiL  Now  we  are  going  to  give  them 
6  years  more.  But  the  Senator  from 
norlda  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  do 
not  believe  that  is  enough.  The  Senator 
(rom  Florida  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
jay  that  we  should  give  them  12  years, 
that  we  should  give  them  a  total  of  23 
years.   I  say  Ifi  years  should  be  enough. 


The  rejn-eaentatlon  has  been  made  that 
this  Is  a  punitive  act  and  that  there  will 
be  great  financial  losses  involved.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  an  article  from  the  Miami 
Herald  of  Wednesday.  April  13.  198$, 
which  contains  the  report  of  an  Inter- 
liew  with  Congressman  Cbauu  E. 
BamwiT  of  Florida.  I  quote  from  the 
.^econd  column: 

f,  BDontT  prMlletcd  that  sapaiatliig  bank- 
lag  and  nonbanklng  duPont  Interacta  would 
have  tb*  effect  or  a  leoond  great  land  bocun 
fw  tbe  state  wltb  eoonomlo  benefits  tor 
both  the  du  Pont  tntereete  and  the  gworal 
public. 

H»  «*«d  the  M  banks  owned  by  the  du 
««ti  would  be  better  aS  flnandallv  "and 
tb«  people  wlU  not  be  threatened  by  oon- 
^Olet  ot  tntereete  and  xnoaapolj." 

'"'  Congressman  Bnnmr  Is  quoted  as 
'Mftag: 

"Uf  researeh  Into  the  dlveetlng  <tf  bank- 
ing and  nonbanklng  buelneeeea  ae  required 
SLST  ♦^  ?°^°»  Company  Act  ehow. 
elearly  that  when  divestment  eomee  it  U 
almoet  certainly  very  beneOolal  to  the  stoek- 
boldeca  ooncemed  and  to  the  publlo  In- 


*V1*>  *»°*  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  seen  the  article. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  seen  the  arti- 
ci^and  1  wonder  whether  the  Senator 
fr«n  Illinois  got  the  same  impression 
mat  I  had— that  my  esteemed  colleague. 
Congressman  Bshnxtt.  was  aiannwitig 
that  the  DuT»ont  Estate  would  Uquldate 
Its  other  assets  and  hold  onto  its  banks. 

Is  that  the  assumption  that  the  Sen- 
^•tor  from  Illinois  drew? 
;  Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  speaks  of  selling 
the  land,  and  I  thought  that  was  the  as- 
cumptioQ  of  the  senior  Senator  ftDm 
Yloridiu 


Mr.  HC&LAND.  No.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  has  been  of  the  as- 
sumption all  along  that  the  land  would 
not  be  sold,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great- 
er disaster  for  the  land  to  be  sold  rather 
than  the  bank  assets. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Then,  the  fear  about 
the  sale  ot  the  paper  company  and  the 
railway  and  the  million  acres  of  land, 
and  so  forth,  is  fictitious,  because  In 
your  jisigement  that  would  not  be  so. 

Mr.  HC»1.AND.  Yes.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  a  good  deal  of 
personal  knowledge  of  these  facts. 

When  the  Senator  from  Florida  qTOoks 
of  a  million  acres  being  sold — ^it  is  over 
a  mlllicm  acres,  as  a  matter  of  fact— in 
that  part  of  west  Florida  where  it  lies,  if 
it  were  sold  In  a  buyer's  maricet.  in  which 
it  surely  would  have  to  be  sold,  it  would 
be  a  disaster  for  everybody  else  who  holds 
any  assets  in  that  area,  and  it  would  be 
a  disaster  to  a  port  of  our  State  that  can 
ill  afford  it. 

Aside  frmn  that  aspect,  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  value  of  those  assets  and  the 
value  of  the  other  assets,  in  addition  to 
lands  and  the  paper  company,  which  are 
held  by  the  estate— it  is  only  my  Judg- 
ment, and  my  Judgment  may  be  entirely 
wrong — ^is  so  much  greater  than  the  con- 
trol of  the  various  banks — after  all.  we 
are  not  talking  about  total  ownership  of 
the  banks;  we  are  talking  about  the  own- 
ership of  35  percent  or  more  of  the  oon- 
trrtling  stock  in  the  banks— that  the 
estate  would  surely  divest  Itself  of  the 
banks  and  not  of  its  other  great  hold- 
ings. 

However,  that  is  simply  a  matter  of 
opinion  which  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  stated  on  the  floor.  But  if  it 
should  prove  not  to  be  true,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  desires  to  make  clear  that 
he  is  quite  sure  that  this  would  be  the 
greatest  disaster  ever  visited  upon  that 
part  of  west  Florida— that  great  mass  of 
land  being  thrown  on  a  bibvr's  market 
at  one  time. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  I  simply  brought  this 
matter  out  to  indicate  that  an  able  and 
highly  conscientious  Congressman  from 
the  State  of  Florida  believes  the  State 
of  Florida  would  benefit  fay  these  proper- 
ties being  split  up  and  divested. 

DIVBTITUU  or  BAOTUKO  OS  MONBAjnKmo  IW- 

TBisn  wnx  WOT  uduck  sstatk's  tNcoia 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin pointed  out  a  very  essential  p^t 
also— namely,  that  the  vast  proportion 
of  the  income  from  the  Du  Pont  Estate 
is  not  drawn  either  from  the  banks  or 
the  todustrial  properties  in  Florida,  but 
from  the  holdings  of  General  Motors  and 
Du  Pont  Corp.  stock.  I  have  introduced 
material  into  the  Rxochu  which  indicates 
this. 

Very  roughly,  in  1865.  about  $10  mil- 
lion at  the  estate's  total  income— out  of 
$12.5  million — came  from  General  Mo- 
tors and  the  Du  Pont  Corp. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President'  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield,  but  first,  may 
I  finish  the  statement?  This  property 
does  not  have  to  be  divested  under  the 
pending  bill. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  finished  his  state- 


ment with  the  last  few  words.  That  was 
exactly  what  I  was  gcAng  to  bring  out. 
I  thought  it  was  assumed,  was  stated^ 
and  was  a  fact  all  the  way  through  that 
the  language  means  that  the  property, 
the  stockholdings,  do  not  have  to  be  sold 
because  they  constitute  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  stock  of  the  cwpoim- 
tions  in  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  Is  not  the  Du  Ptmt 
Estate  that  will  be  the  principal  suf- 
ferer  from  this  provision  at  aU.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  sincerely  believes 
that  the  sufferers  will  be  the  communi- 
ties in  which  the  banks  are  located,  and 
the  people  who  do  business  therein,  in 
the  event  that  the  banks  are  divested  of 
a  piece  of  land.  The  counties  in  which 
the  land,  the  paper  mill,  and  the  other 
assets  are  located  will  suffer  if  divesti- 
ture is  required. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  aided  in  mak- 
ing one  point  very  clear,  that  the  prin- 
cipal sufferer  from  the  drastic  provisions 
of  the  bill  would  be  others  than  the  Du 
Pont  Estate.  That  helps  to  explain  the 
reason  that  the  two  Senators  from  Flor- 
ida feel  so  keenly  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  certainly  errs  when  he  states  that 
I  bring  out  very  clearly  the  fact  that  the 
people  in  Florida  would  be  injured. 
Quite  the  contrary. 

My  point  is  that  the  Du  Pont  people 
would  not  be  inj\ired.  Moreover,  Rep- 
resentative Bknnxtt  believes  that  there 
would  be  no  Injury  to  any  econcanlc  In- 
terest in  Florida.  The  Representative 
from  Florida  is  a  young,  alert,  vigorous, 
careful,  conservative,  and  honorable 
man.  He  would  not  make  that  state- 
ment, I  am  sure,  unless  there  was  a 
solid  reason  for  making  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  would  be  the  first  to  agree  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  Representative  BnnnrT  Is 
of  the  type  that  is  suggested.  However. 
I  think  that  my  pohit  of  view  is  worth 
something  in  this  matter.  I  point  out 
that,  having  served  as  Governor  of  my 
State  and  having  served  as  State  senator 
of  my  State  for  8  years.  I  know  a  great 
deal  about  the  economy  of  western  Flor- 
ida, which  is  the  part  of  Florida  which 
has  not  kept  up  in  prosperity  with  the 
remainder  of  the  State.  It  has  lagged 
very  greatly  in  growth. 

I  think  I  am  in  a  better  position  to 
make  a  statement  about  what  would 
happen  in  the  event  this  groat  land 
empire  had  to  be  thrown  on  the  maiiEet 
at  one  time.  I  think  it  would  be  a  capi- 
tal disaster  for  that  group  of  15  or  more 
counties  If  that  empire  wero  thrown  on 
the  market  at  one  time.  Great  damage 
would  be  done  to  all  of  that  vast  area  of 
land,  all  of  it  being  land  that  is  being 
reforested  and  that  is  of  little  value  ex- 
cept for  reforestation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  read  what  Mr.  J.  A. 
Maloney,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Apalachieola  Times,  Apalachlcola,  Fla., 
states  about  the  effect  of  divestment  on 
the  western  part  of  Florida  which  is 
whero  the  land  holdings  of  the  Du  Pont 
group  are  located. 
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I  read  from  page  291  a  the  transcript 
of  hearing  as  follows: 

Such  a  apllt  woxUd  not  1^ '  Itself  solve  our 
problenu  In  the  Big  Bend  area  of  Florida, 
but  I  beUeve  It  would  definitely  help  us. 
The  Big  Bend  area  la  rich  In  natxiral  re- 
aourcee.  It  U  a  sleeping  economic  giant, 
snesthetlsed  by  the  power  |0f  the  Da  Pont 
ntate.  Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  this  Na- 
tion coiild  not  survive  half  slave  and  half 
free.  It  la  my  feeling  that  the  part  of 
Florida  where  I  live  cannot  free  Itself  and 
prosper  behind  Mr.  BaU's  i^itoe  curtain. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  knew  as 
well  as  I  know  the  source  which  he  has 
quoted  and  the  fact  thai  it  carries  no 
weight  at  all  in  that  par  tii  of  Florida  to 
which  he  has  referred,     fl 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  meirely  point  out 
that  Mr.  Maloney  is  the  nubllsher  of  the 
Apalachlcola  Times.  Helilso  served  as 
a  conunander  In  the  UA  Navy,  from 
which  he  retired  in  19  >9  because  of 
physical  disability.  His  liestlmony  im- 
pressed me  as  being  that  of  a  very  con- 
scientious and  honorable  'man,  a  man 
with  enough  courage  to  st  i^d  up  against 
the  Ball  group.  T 

I  do  not  see  anything  itoat  Is  really 
punitive  in  this  measure.  The  estate  and 

been  given 
Id  not  have 
now  pro- 
ional  5  years 
ompllshed. 
inatlng  be- 
to  Financial 
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the  Ball  group  have  alr< 
10  years,  which  they 
had.    The  Senate  coi 
poses  to  give  them  an  . 
before  divestiture  must 
It  Is  said  that  this  Is 
cause  we  are  giving  12 

General  and  only  5  y  „  _,  ._ 

group.    It  is  argued  thai]  equal  treat 
ment  calls  for  giving  bothj  ihe  groups  12 
years.    It  may  be  that 
would  call  for  giving  th< 

But  there  are  certain 
ences  with  respect  to  the 
in  repealing  the  exemptl 
Financial   General   and 
Estate,  which  I  think  n 
out. 

The  original  Bank  Hoi 
Act  had  two  purposes, 
to  prohibit  the  concentra 
along  with  Industrial  or 
terests.  The  act  reqxiired 
owning  groups  to  divest 
these  other  properties.  Wb  are  trying  to 
provide  for  the  Du  Pont  Estate  the  same 
application  of  the  law.  Tile  other  pur- 
pose of  the  act  was  to  prevent  monop- 
oly and  to  promote  compettUon  in  bank- 

Financial  General  did  a4<ild— if ,  In  my 
Judgment,  not  evade— th^  purposes  of 
the  Banking  Holding  Coinpany  Act  by 
putting  up  shell  holding  otopanles.  one 
for  each  newly  acquired  biihk.  Because 
they  were  affiliates  of  a  grhw  registered 
under  the  Investment  Act  of  1940  they 
technically  escaped  being  nlaced  under 
the  Bank  Holding  Compfey  Act  and 
under  the  supenrlslon  of  th  S  Federal  Re- 
■erve  Board.  1 

w!^f  ^Z^  **"*  exemptlljb  In  this  act. 
we  label  Financial  Genemi  as  a  bank 
boldlng  company  and  they  aon  no  longer 
acquire  additional  banks  w  fcout  the^ 
Proval  of  the  Federal  Reser  ^  Board,  and 
tbey  ore  immediately  subj  ±t  to  impor- 
»nt  rwteictions  on  transaoUons  within 
f«wSr,,  ***i?*  company  System.  We 
roroef  ully  and  Immediately  deal  with  Fl- 


nanoial  G«ieral  oa  the  p<rfnt  on  which  tt 
most  needs  to  be  dealt  with:  namely 
forcing  It  to  be  controlled  as  a  bank 
holding  company,  and  that  is  done  here. 
We  also  deal  with  the  Du  Pont  Estate 
on  the  point  on  which  it  most  needs  to  be 
dealt  with;  namely,  the  requhrement  of 
the  1956  act  that  a  bank  heading  com- 
pany must  divest  its  nonbanldng  assets 
if  it  holds  more  than  6  percent  of  the 
voting  shares  of  a  nonbanklng  corpora- 
tion. 

Since  the  principal  ahns  of  the  bin  In 
the  two  cases  are  different,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances lying  behind  each  are  dif- 
ferent, there  is  no  discrimination  In  ap- 
plying a  different  rule  on  divestment  to 
them. 

Now  the  5-year  rule  does  not  apply 
Just  to  the  Du  Pont  Estate.  There  is  an- 
other foundation  which  we  discovered 
has  banks  in  my  own  State  of  Illinois. 
That  is  the  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Poim- 
dation.  It  controls  the  Lake  View  Trust 
&  Savings  Bank  in  Chicago,  which  is 
a  large  bank.  It  also  controls  a  Cham- 
paign, m.,  bank  and  a  bank  in  Royal  Oak, 
Mich. 

They  are  under  exactly  the  same  rule 
as  is  the  Du  Pont  Estote.  No  added  favor 
is  given  to  them  which  is  not  given  to 
Du  Pont,  and  vice  versa. 

The  point  is  that  Instltutltms  com- 
parable to  the  Du  Pont  Estete  receive  the 
same  treatment.  In  a  different  situation 
as  in  the  case  of  Financial  General  the 
company  is  given  a  greater  numbw  of 
years  to  divest. 

.  ^ti^**"^  companies  which  existed 
in  1956  had  to  conform  to  the  2-year 
provision.  But  the  Du  Pont  Estete  al- 
ready has  been  given  a  special  privilege 
exemption  for  10  years.  The  bill  would 
give  them  5  years  more.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  since  the  original  exemption 
was  granted  under  misapprehension  and. 
in  niy  Judgment,  misrepresentotlon.  we 
should  not  further  prolong  this  exemp- 

^*",**?^""^  "  "  ™«e  yea",  or  a 
total  of  22  years. 

A^-^.^9:^^-  ^  President,  on 
August  18,  1965, 1  Introduced  S.  2418  an 
amendment  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956,  designed  to  close  the 
gaping  loophole  In  the  1956  act  which 
has  permitted  extensive  commerelal 
bustoess  to  be  exempted  from  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  under  the  guise  of 
a  charitable  trust. 

This  Is  only  one  of  many  facete  of 
chariteble  truste  which  should  be  brought 
under  greater  surveillance  by  Congress 
In  fact,  I  think  that,  in  due  course  of 
time.  Congress  needs  to  go  Into  the  whole 
question  of  charitable  truste  as  an  ex- 
amge  (rf  subterfuge  and  escape  trom 
legitimate  taxation. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  entitled  to  have  stopped  this 
escape  from  taxes  which  ought  to  be  paid 
into  the  VB.  Treasury  by  chariteble 
truste.  In  my  Stete— and  it  is  true  in 
other  Stetes  as  well— I  can  pohit  out  In- 
stances where,  under  the  guise  of  chari- 
table truste.  religious  organizations  oper- 
ate major  businesses  In  competition  with 
private  enterprise.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr. 
President,  that  that  can  be  Justified  as 
a  matter  of  sound  public  poUcy.  I  be- 
Ueve that  charitable  truste  should  be 
brought   under  much  stricter   control 


than  at  present,  insofar  as  they  ar«^  asl 
up  as  a  gimmick  tot  eseaptnt  taxattott 
on  properties  and  earnings  that  should 
be  taxed. 

The  charitable  trust  is  also,  mayi  tay. 
oae  of  the  subterfuges  being  used  by  the 
rich  of  this  country  to  make  themSdves 
richer,  while  the  rest  grow  poorer.  I 
make  this  comment  in  regard  to  tiM 
pending  matter  because  I  think  there  is 
involved  here  a  charitable  trust  which 
has  needed  for  a  long  time  to  be  brought 
under  check. 

The  enterprise  that  section  of  my  bill 
would  Immediately  have  affected  was 
the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  Estote,  which  con- 
trols 31  banks  in  Florida  with  over  $785 
million  In  assete  at  the  end  of  1984.  The 
Du  Pont  Estete  also  controls,  through  75- 
percent  ownership,  a  large  paper  manu- 
facturing company,  over  a  million  acres 
of  timberland,  valuable  dty  real  estote, 
a  small  railroad,  and  a  small  tdephone 
company.  The  estete  further  controls  a 
doss  I  raUroad,  the  Florida  East  Coast, 
and  owns  General  Motors  and  Du  Pont 
Co.  stock  valued  at  over  $240  million.  All 
told,  the  Du  Pont  Estete  rules  a  commer- 
cial and  financial  empire  with  a  value  of 
well  over  a  billion  dcdlars. 

Yet  because  the  will  of  Alfred  I.  du 
P<mt  was  written  to  provide  that  upon 
the  death  of  his  wife,  the  proceeds  of  the 
estete  should  go  to  Nemours  Foundation 
for  crippled  children,  the  estate  has  been 
exempted  from  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  The  act  itself  sought  to  bring 
bank  holding  companies  under  the  same 
antimonopoly  limits  as  banks  them- 
selves, and  to  require  divestment  of  their 
ntmbanking  activities.  An  exemptkm 
was  extended  to  long-term  truste  and 
religious,  chariteble.  and  educational  In- 
stitutions. Under  this  provision,  the  Du 
Pont  Estate  has  perpetuated  the  very 
kind  of  bilUon-dollar  empire  of  **^Hn 
and  hidustries  that  the  1956  act  was  de- 
signed to  break  up. 

A  second  provision  In  my  blU  went  to 
the  exemption  in  the  1956  act  under 
which  the  Financial  General  Corp.  has 
avoided  regulation.  This  exemption  was 
for  what  the  act  called  "Investment  com- 
panies." The  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee was  led  to  believe  in  1966  that  the 
one  investment  company  known  to  be 
affected  would  still  be  controlled  under 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 

This  proved  not  to  be  the  case,  slmt^ 
because  Financial  General  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  language  of  the  law  which 
requires  regulation  where  a  holding 
company  "directly"  awitrols  two  or  mora 
banks.  By  ereatlhg  a  series  of  "shdr* 
holding  ccxnpanies,  Financial  General 
avoids  controlling  any  banks  directly. 
For  9  years,  it  has  been  free  to  acquire 
new  banks,  to  hold  and  acquire  outside 
tadustries,  to  cross  Stete  lines,  without 
any  of  the  restrictions  Imposed  on  other 
bank  holding  companies.  It  owns  25 
Peromt  or  more  of  the  stock  of  21  banks 
In  5  Stetes  and  the  District  of  ColomMa, 
and  it  controls  a  nimiber  of  noa-banklnv 
bu^neases  including  insurance,  flnaacslng 
and  manufacturing  compantss. 

I  am  highly  gratified  that  tbe  aobsll- 
tute  committee  bill  **niMy|trff  both  these 
provisions  trom  8.  3418.  As  the  oam> 
mlttee  r^wrt  notes,  the  puipoae  ef  the 
bank  holding  company  kglsii^loa  was  to 
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•K>]3r  In  tl»  field  of  banking  and  bank 
hcddtog  oompanlM  the  gtsmnl  puipoaw 
9t  Hut  ai^itrust  laws-^to  promote  com- 
petition, prevent  mon<K>ol7.  and  to  pre- 
yent  unihily  extemtve  onmeettons  be- 
tween Ninlring  and  ottaer  buatnceies. 
Tb»  esemptlons  I  have  noted  were  made 
on  tbe  baals  of  what  I  feel  were  mlalead- 
taig  repreeentationa.  It  Is  rlgbt  that 
after  experlenoe  hai  ihown  these  exemp- 
ttens  to  have  led  to  undeeired  results, 
the  Committee  should  recommend  their 
repecd. 

In  the  ease  of  the  eharttable  exemp- 
tion, the  committee  rowrt  states: 

8hort-tenn  trarts  and  tha  umisl  pwriwwutl 
irtiBli  which  do  not  Tielst*  Um  nil«  agalnat 
pwpetulttM  would  oonttnue  to  b«  eznnpt 
from  tba  Act.  Other  trustB,  how«Tar,  and 
raUgloui.  chsxltAbl*,  Mid  educatton  Inatl- 
totloiu  would  no  loagar  b«  axompt.  If  mch 
a  trust  or  Institution  ihould  control  two 
or  more  banka.  It  would  not  be  pomlttsd  to 
retain  diract  or  Indlraot  ownarahlp  or  control 
of  any  Totlng  ahana  of  any  company  whUfli 
ta  not  a  bank  or  a  bank  holding  company 
or  angaga  In  any  bualnaaa  othar  than  that  of 
banking,  aubjaot  to  limited  axcaptlona  apadf- 
Ically  protided  In  the  Act.  aueh  aa  holding 
Xeaa  than  5  percent  of  the  voting  ahare  of  a 
buaiiuaa  cooeem.  The  long-term  truat  or 
reUgloua.  charitable,  or  educational  Inatltu- 
tion.  would  of  oourae,  not  be  required  to 
eeaaa  ita  exelualTely  reUgloua,  charitable, 
or  aducattonal  actlvltlea.  Such  aotlvlttea — 
for  example,  the  operation  of  a  tax-exempt 
charitable  hoapltal  or  a  tax-exempt  educa- 
tional Isstttuttota — would  not  constitute  en- 
gaging In  a  bualnaaa  for  tbe  purpoeea  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  and  no  dlvee- 
tttnre  or  such  actlTlty  would  be  required. 

The  pzlaelpal  entity  which  now  reoelvee 
tbe  benefit  of  the  exemption  of  long-term 
truata  and  which  in  the  courae  of  time  would 
become  a  charitable  inatltuUon  la  the  Alfired 
X.  DuPont  truat  fund.  .  .  .  Tbe  Committee 
recommenda  repeal  of  thla  exemption.  The 
basla  for  apeclal  oonalderatlon  of  reUgloua, 
educational,  and  charitable  Instltutlona — for 
esample,  the  oooalderable  meaaure  of  tax 
anmptlon  granted  to  them — doea  not.  In  the 
oommlttee'a  judgment,  prorlde  auch  a  baata 
for  exempting  auch  Inatltutlona  or  the  oor- 
poratlona  they  may  control  from  such  basic 
public  policy  statutes  as  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  any  more  than  It  would  sup- 
port such  an  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws,  the  Bank  Merger  Act,  or  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act. 

In  the  case  of  the  nonbanklng  activ- 
ities of  the  Du  Pont  Estate,  the  commit- 
tee pennits  up  to  5  years  for  divestiture 
of  these  assets  to  be  completed.  Under 
the  committee  blU.  any  bank  holding 
oMBpany  subject  to  this  5 -year  limitation 
must  endeavor  to  divest  Itself  promptly. 
and  it  must  report  its  progress  to  the 
VWeral  Reserve  Board  3  years  after  re- 
peal of  the  exemption  and  annually 
thereafter. 

In  the  case  of  Financial  Oeneral.  or 
other  oompanles  similarly  situated,  the 
committee  postponed  the  required  dlves- 
titmre  date  to  December  31, 1978.  It  be- 
)itmnA  that  earlier  divestiture  would  be 
Inpracttcal  in  light  of  the  corporate 
stnieture  of  the^  company.  However,  as 
soon  as  ths  law  is  passed.  Financial  Gen- 
eral wlU  beeome  a  bank  holding  company 
mider  the  law.  and  subject  to  all  the  re- 
strtctions  on  Intersystem  tranaaetlons. 
&  win  be  forbidden  to  acquire  nonbank- 
iBK  tntenats  ki  excess  of  5  peroMit  of  such 
a  coapaayi  itook,  or  to  acquire  control 
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o<  another  bank  without  permission  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Because  of  my  longtime  Interest  in 
this  subject,  and  my  wonsorship  ot  8. 
241»,  I  have  f<rflowed  the  BanUiw  Com- 
mittee's consideration  of  these  measures 
with  Interest  and  much  spiM-ovaL  I  fed 
the  oommittee  has  done  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable job  in  *iimina|,it^g  thcse  unfor- 
tunate exemptions  which  it  allowed  to 
creep  into  the  1956  act,  and  I  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  c(»nmittee,  and 
to  the  Individual  committee  members 
who  Joined  in  sponsoring  S.  2418,  the  es- 
sence of  which  is  Included  in  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  the  way  in 
which  through  the  years  he  has  kept  this 
Issue  alive.  I  think  we  owe  to  him  the 
spading  out  of  the  fact  that  the  estate 
was  not  a  chariteble  trust  in  fact,  but 
that  seven-eighths  of  tbe  revenue  went 
to  Mrs.  du  Pcmt  for  such  disposition  as 
she  might  make  of  it. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
been  a  driving  force  In  this  legislation,  as 
he  sees  the  essential  features  of  his  bill, 
in  which  I  had  the  honor  to  join,  in- 
corporated in  the  measure  now  before 
us. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
does  not  think  it  would  be  great  error 
if  the  Holland-Bennett  amendment  were 
to  be  adopted? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake.  I  shall  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois was  very  kind  in  his  reference  to 
me.  In  my  Judgment  we  would  not  be 
where  we  are  today  if  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  had  not  had  the  courage  and  ob- 
jectivity to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  do  what  too  few  Senators,  I  have 
noticed  in  my  years  in  the  Senate,  are 
willing  to  do:  To  say  publicly  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  country  that  they  went 
along  with  the  measure  when  the  case 
first  was  presented  before  the  c(»nmlttee 
but  discovered  later  the  facts  did  not  bear 
out  the  case.  The  Senator  was  not  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  so-called  charitable 
trust.  When  he  discovered  the  facte 
were  somewhat  dllferent  than  he  had 
believed  them  to  be,  he  was  courageous 
and  forthright  enough  to  change  his 
opinion,  which  is  typical  of  him  in  his 
many  years  of  dedicated  service  In  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DOUOLA&  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  felt  in  slang  language,  "I  had  been 
had."  and  I  could  not  continue  in  the 
position  of  giving  my  approval  to  a 
measure  which  I  had  been  deluded  Into 
supporting. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  made  that 
very  clear.  I  compUment  the  Senator 
for  that  courage.  Whatever  transpired 
in  the  objective  Judgment  reached  by 
the  Senator  from  Ulinois.  the  accumula- 
tive objective  nature  of  it  is  very  clear. 
The  Senator  had  the  courage  to  stand 
up  and  to  go  on  record,  so  to  speak,  to 
make  it  dear  how  It  happened. 

Mr.  BOU^AMD.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
momoxte  ^ft^  my  dlaUngulshed  friend. 


the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dodclm] 
reported  some  stetemente  made  by  a  Mr. 
Maloney,  a  newcomer  to  Florida,  who 
publi^ies  a  little  paper  called  the  Apala- 
chlcola  Times,  in  Apalacidoola.  Fla., 
which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  west  Florida 
area. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  Rxcokd  show 
at  this  Ume  that  there  are  five  other 
stetemente  in  the  record — and  perhaps 
a  good  many  more  because  I  was  not 
privileged  to  attend  all  of  the  hearings— 
which  are  much  more  weighty  on  the 
value  of  the  Du  Pont  Estate  to  west 
Florida  than  the  stetemente  Of  Mr.  Ma- 
loney, no  matter  how  well  Intentioned  he 
may  have  been. 

One  of  those  witnesses  was  Ray  M. 
Gidney.  former  cwnptroller  of  the  Stete 
of  Florida,  who  steted  In  so  many  words 
as  comptroller  and  one  familiar  with  the 
regulation  of  Stete  banks,  that  he 
thought  he  knew  what  the  situation  was; 
that  there  had  been  no  misuse  of  power; 
and  that  to  the  contrary,  although  now 
a  competitor  of  the  Du  Pont  system  of 
banks,  he  wanted  the  record  to  show 
this  punitive  legislation  against  Du  Pont 
should  not  pass. 

The  second  witness  was,  Mr.  Clarence 
M.  Gay.  formerly  and  prior  to  the  in- 
cumbency of  Mr.  Green,  Comptroller  of 
the  Stete  of  Florida,  and  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Stete  banks  of  our  Stete. 
He  is  also  a  present  competitor  of  the 
Du  Pcffit  banks.  He  steted  in  no  un- 
certain words,  as  shown  by  the  record, 
that  he  thought  the  Du  Pont  banks  had 
been  well  conducted;  that  the  Influence 
of  the  Du  Pont  Bstete  had  been  good; 
and  that  he  found  no  justification  tar 
this  punitive  approach.  He  Included 
correspondence  he  had  with  an  oflldal  of 
the  railroad  union  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  thought  their  tack  was 
very  inappropriate  and  misguided. 

The  third  witness  was  a  Mr.  David 
Johnson  of  Pensacola,  a  director  of  an- 
other bank  in  Pensacola.  He  made  a 
very  telling  and  pleasing  appeal  to  the 
committee  not  to  go  through  with  this 
punitive  legislation,  and  not  to  bring  the 
wrath  of  Congress  to  bear  against  the 
Du  Pont  Estete  and  the  Em  Pont  bank 
assemblies  because  of  the  attitude  of  the 
railway  unions  who  did  not  like  it  be- 
cause Mr.  Ball  had  been  able  to  make  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railway  opente 
profitably  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  (H>erating  in  violation  of  the  strike 
by  the  railroad  union  and  operating 
without  their  cooperation  in  any  way. 
Tbe  fourth  of  those  witnesses  was 
former  Gov.  Millard  F.  Caldwell,  now  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Flor- 
ida. Before  he  became  Governor,  he 
came  from  the  coimty  of  Sante  Rosa, 
another  west  Florida  county.  He  lived 
hi  Tallahassee.  He  is  a  banker  and  the 
dhrector  of  a  bank  hi  Tallahassee.  Per- 
haps he  is  a  director  of  several  banks. 
His  testimony  Is  to  the  same  effect.  He 
thought  that  the  Du  Pont  Estate  had 
beoi  a  blessing  to  Florida  rather  than 
otherwise,  and  that  the  kind  of  punitive 
approach  taken  by  the  bill  was  »pi««^ir«>n. 
He  said  so  In  so  many  words. 

The  fifth  witness  was  Representetive 
Sams,  who  r^ireeaite  the  west  Florida 
district    Well  intentioned  as  the  dls- 
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tlnguiahed  Member  of  C  Agrees  from 
the  Jaekeonvllle  distilet,  I  itipreeentatlve 
BsmoTT,  may  be,  he  dm  4  not  live  to 
west  Ftorida.  He  doea  not  live  near  the 
more  than  1  mlllicm  acrei  m  land  that 
belong  to  the  Du  Pont  Estate.  He  does 
not  know  of  the  relativ< it  measure  of 
proverlty  that  has  followMd  the  bank- 
ruptcy that  existed  at  thcj  [time  the  Du 
Ponte  came  into  that  areij  and  bought 
UP  the  land  there.  But  I  ^^resentetive 
SncKS  testified  strongly  in  i  import  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  iienator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  BxNifXTT],  the  J  Senators  from 
Florida,  the  Senator  from  {South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thuucono],  an^  Ul  the  other 
Senators  who  joined  in  offering  the 
amendment  now  pending. 

I  invite  attentton  to  th!^  facte,  be- 
cause it  is  so  clear  that  fiere  we  have 
five  witnesses,  all  of  them  much  closer 
to  base,  all  of  them  knonfing  a  great 
deal  moro  about  what  is  gomg  on  in  west 
Florida  than  does  anyme  we  who  testi- 
fied in  this  case  to  the  coiwary,  and  all 
of  whom  charge  in  unmistekable  words 
that  the  net  effect  of  the  atmvlties  of  the 
Du  Pont  Estate  has  been  gaod  and  that 
they  have  been  a  good  seitvant  of  pros- 
perity and  progress  in  Florida. 

Mr.  President.  I  thougub  the  Rxcokd 
should  clearly  show  these  l^acte  because 
before  such  evidence  as  I  have  Just  cited, 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Malcney  and  even 
that  of  Representative  B^|wxtt  would 
have  to  fall  very  fiat. 

The  PRESIDING  OPfWCER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  {"resident.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  ouorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent — 1  Ithe  Senat<Nr 
will  bear  with  me— that  there  be  a 
quorum  call  not  to  excee<  the  time  of 
5  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.  m.,  when  vot- 
ing will  begin.  | 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  PrBWdent.  I  ob- 
ject. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  1  quorum. 
The     PRESIDINa     OPfflCER.    The 
clerk  wUl  caU  the  roll.         | 
The  legislative  clerk  pro  seeded  to  call 

the  roU.  I 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pr  *ident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  he  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resdrd^ 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFiqSB.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  onl 

The  question  is  on  agi^eOig  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator!  from  Utah. 

On  this  question  the  ytas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  tiie  clerk  win 
caU  the  roU.  ] 

The  legislative  clerk  call  ^  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  ^vlng  voted 
In  the  negative).  On  thli  Ivote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Junior  ffnator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sxatbxis].  I :' present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yes  .♦'  If  I  wen 
at  libera  to  vote,  I  woult  vote  "nay." 
Therefore.  I  withhold  my  v^ie. 

Mr.  lONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
uiat  the  Senator  from  Tebneaeee  [Mr. 
Bsssl,  the  Senator  from  Ifevada  [Mr. 
BfBLxi.  the  Senator  from  U  iryland  [Mr. 
Bkkwrbk],  the  Senator  frm  Conne^l- 
cut  [Mr.  DoDDl,  the  Senati^from  Tta- 
CMr.  Ooo).  tha  Cteator  from 
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Alaska  iUx.  Oxtmmiral,  the  Senator 
fmn  Axlaona  [Mr.  HsTnvl.  the  Senator 
from  Hkwatt  CMr.  XBoim].  ttie  Senator 
from  Washlngtm  [Mr.  MaomTBOir], 
the  Senator  from  Mbmeeoto  [Mr. 
MoCaaTHT].  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Bir.  McGnl.  the  Senator  from  Vtm 
Bfexloo  [Mr.  MoirTOTa},  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pssroul.  the 
Senator  frcHn  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
icaDGE]  aro  absent  on  official  businefls. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BAarLBTTl.  the  Senator  frun 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Braol,  the  Senator 
from  Rflsslssippi  [Mr.  Ea8Tlair>],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kxwrxmrl, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mon- 
DALx],  the  Senator  frcm  Orccon  [Mrs. 
NxuBiKGBxl,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RawMKiPaJ.  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rdsskll],  and  the 
Senator  from  noilda  [Mr.  SiiATmna] 
are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KxmntDT],  the  Senator  frcmi  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MoiTDALx],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mohtota]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  ttom  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlxti]  is  pahied  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGxx].  If 
present  and  voting,  l^e  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  would  note  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with 
.the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GatTX- 
Nnfol.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor frwn  Mlsslssirol  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rahdolph]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
RusaxLL].  If  present  and  vottaig,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CuansJ, 
the  Senator  fnan  HawaU  [Mr.  PtowG], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gair- 
niT],  the  Senator  from  CaUfomia  [Mr. 
MxmFHY],  the  Senator  from  ^g'llLn^fflg  [^x, 
PxAxsoK],  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Paotmr]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
SncpsoN]  is  detained  on  official  budnees. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Netnaska  [Mr.  Cuxna],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Muarar],  the 
Senatm-  from  Kansas  [Mr.  PxAxsoir],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Szmp- 
sow]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  31, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 
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So  BCr.  BnmxTT's  amendment  waa  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sraate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFilEU>.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amMsacxMT  ho.  sas 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
"Hie  substance  of  the  amendment  is  that 
both  Du  Pcmt  and  the  second  group  ehaii 
be  treated  equally  by  law.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  each  group  shall  be 
given  7  years  witUn  which  to  divest  It- 
self of  Ite  beddings  in  banks.  At  present, 
the  bill  allows  one  group  12  years,  and 
the  other  group  5  years.  My  amend- 
ment provides  that  equal  treatment  shall 
be  given  to  both  groups  under  drcum- 
stanoes  which  demand  that  equal  treat- 
ment be  given.  Tlie  facte  up(m  which  the 
bill  is  predicated  assume  that  then  is  a 
difference  In  tircumstanoes.  Ihmyonln- 
lon,  this  view  Is  not  supported  by  the 
facte. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  have  both  for  5 
years  or  both  for  12  years? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   No;  both  fbr  7  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER  (Mr. 
PaoxMux  In  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

On  page  11,  on  llnea  14  and  18,  strike  "De- 
oomber  81,  1978"  and  Inaert  "Jxme  80,  1878." 

On  page  16,  on  Une  14,  atilke  "five"  and 
inaert  "aeren";  and  on  line  17.  strike  "flve- 
year"  and  Inaert  "aeven-year". 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment  I  a8k  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Tbe  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ORBa<^  PRELATE  HONCMRED  ON 
WTK  ANNIVERSARY  OF  PRIBBT- 
HOOD 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attentton  to  a  very  inter- 
esting and  moving  article  ooDoemlng  a 
great  and  reqwoted  Catholic,  the  Most 
Reverend  AreUMshop  Edward  D.  Howard, 
head  of  the  ar^dlooeee  of  Portland. 
This  article  appears  in  the  May  20  Issue 
of  the  Catholic  Sentinel,  the  «i</w?fe»n 
aewspapec  oC  Portland.  Oi«g« 
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June  ^,  1906 


Tbia  outstanding  Oregonlan  was  hon- 
ored Ifay  2f  In  ceranonlaa  nuurklnv  his 
aoth  vmtfmMTj  as  •  priest  axMl  Us  40t|i 
year  as  ar^Mshop  of  Portland,  at  wbtab 
10  Northwest  bishops  and  abbots  were 
Joined  b7  Protestant.  Orthodox.  Jewish, 
and  civic  representatives. 

The  W-year-old  archbishop  has  re- 
ceived many  honors  in  his  long  and 
servloe-flned  life.  In  1980  he  received 
the  annual  Brotherhood  Award  of  the 
Blial  B*rith  In  reoognltkni  of  outstanding 
leadership  In  work  for  Negroes  and  other 
minority  grovps  In  western  Oregon.  He 
met  Pope  John  In  RMne  when  be  was 
there  for  the  first  sessloa  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Oranell. 

m  the  past  2  years  Ardiblshc^  Howard 
turn  oillsted  the  archdiocese  behind  the 
national  war  on  poverty  and  has  ptx>- 
inoted  many  other  worthy  causes.  Port- 
land and  the  State  of  Oregon  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  this  eminent,  hard- 
working churchman,  v^o  In  spite  of  his 
lUgh  olUce  and  many  aceomjdlshments, 
'embodies  ibe  spirit  of  klndnews  and 
humlU^. 

I  wish  to  personally  give  testimony  to 
the  Influence  of  this  great  man  on  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Oreg(m,  for  he  has 
Inspired  me  time  and  time  again  and  has 
Intensified  my  dedication  to  a  basic  tenet 
of  my  philosophy.  After  all.  the  thing 
that  counts  most  is  to  see  to  It  that  we 
-do  what  we  can  to  promote  the  himian 
values.  This  Is  the  kind  of  great  q>lr- 
Itual  leader  that  Archbishop  Wxwtxd 
has  been.  He  has  Inspired  many  people 
In  our  State  because  of  his  dedication  to 
the  promotion  of  human  values. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
•Cathcdlc  S«ntlnd  article  be  printed  In 
the  RccotD  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  betog  no  objectloa.  the  artlde 
"was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rucoio, 
as  follows: 


vanunTAL  Pathd  to  S40.000  m  Wamir 
Oftasow.  Bs  Bas  Maob  a  "Pabisb"  of  Bb 
Vast  Aschbiocsss 

(By  "Rtonuu  Albright) 

The  m&n  hjul  cbatted  warmly  with  th* 
'•Iderly,  hut  deo^>tlT«l7  youthful  prloct  h« 
hsd  KTMtsd  on  s  ttnvt  comer  Ss  Tsther." 

Only  M  th«y  parted  had  he  noticed  s  huge 


tram  the  oleiloal  eolUr. 

"Whsddya  know,"  he  exeUlmed,  reoount- 
Ing  the  ineldent.  "Be  must  have  been  a 
ttihop." 

m  fact,  he  was  an  archbUhop,  eenlor  arch- 
hUhop  or  the  Uhlted  Btatea  and  spiritual 
shepherd  ot  the  country^  seoond  oldest  ase. 
Bghty-elgbt  years  old  laat  Nov.  6,  Arohblshlp 
"adward  Daniel  Boward  celebrates  on 
Wedneaday,  May  28,  his  SOth  annlvwsary  as 
a  priest,  his  40th  as  head  ot  the  aiehdlooeae 
of  Portland. 

Often  he  is  Ipiown  as  simply  'Tathor,"  not 
Just  tj  strangws  but  by  people  who  have 
seen  hJm  dally  orer  many  years— drivsrs  of 
the  bus  he  still  ildes  alnu»t  every  Bionilng 
from  his  residence  In  Northwest  Portland  to 
his  ottee  In  the  Chanoerj.  wattrssssa  tn  the 
nearby  blue-plate  ^leclal  businessman's  eaf  a 
where  he  sometimes  lunches  on  working 
days. 

By  his  priaits  and  peqMe.  ArehMshop 
Boward  te  caUsd  "Bs  OraoaL**  Tlie  term  was 
replaeed  by  JlbBoelleney*  eeven  years  after 
"hla  oonssarauon.  and  he  Is  the  onty  VA 
yrelat*  left  who  U  entitled  to  stiU  use  It.  It 
assBs  BBore  than  Just  a  title,  oonvayhtg  in  a 
eoMlae  wi^  the  dominant  chanetsrlstlo  of 
ihe  man.  ss  persMenoe  of  the  anonymous 
-"father"  reflsets  the  simple  eoneept  of  the 


pastoral  priest  which  Archbishop  Boward  has 
eanisd  ooi  throughout  his  life's  work  as  an 
administrator  and  msmber  of  the  hierarchy. 

Tou  are  impreesert  first  with  the  keenness 
and  vltaU^  of  this  man  who  has  been  cele- 
brating dauy  Mass;  redtmg  Dhnne  OIBoe  ana 
futtning  the  other  priestly  duties  for  more 
than  half  a  esntury,  since  before  the  San 
Francisco  sarthquake.  before  aU  but  the 
very  first  motor  cars. 

Be  spsaka  with  the  clear,  ringing  voice 
of  a  man  much  younger,  the  rasponss  to 
questions  Is  unhasitant,  his  conversation 
decisive,  yet  reflective,  a  path  traced  fluldly 
through  personal  observations,  reoollectlona. 
quotations  from  a  favorite  author  or  poet. 

Be  considers  walking  "the  perfect  exerdae" 
and  in  good  weather  will  still  sometimes  walk 
to  work,  a  <1lBt.snce  of  more  than  two  mllee 
along  Portland's  automobUa  and  Skid  roads, 
across  the  Wllliamstte  river.  Be  made  the 
trip  afoot  mors  frequently  before  the  Chan- 
cery ofllce  was  moved  from  a  westslde  loca- 
tion some  three  years  sgo. 

Age  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  topics 
of  a  ready  sense  of  humor.  Archbisbop 
Boward  likes  to  recall  a  meeting  with  Pope 
John  XXUl  in  an  audience  for  U.S.  bishops 
when  he  was  in  Rome  for  the  first  session 
at  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

"Bravo  t  Tou  are  older  than  myself,"  the 
81-year-old  Pope  told  ArchMshc^  Boward, 
who  was  thsn  85. 

Tou  are  impreeeed  perhapa  moat  lastingly 
by  the  archbishop's  graclousnees.  CUlers, 
often  overawed  at  being  in  the  preeence  of 
an  archbishop,  are  quickly  put  to  ease  by  his 
natural  manner,  a  witty  observation  followed 
by  a  hearty  laugh. 

During  Brotherhood  Week  two  years  ago, 
two  different  banquets  had  been  schedided 
for  the  same  evening,  at  one  of  which  Arch- 
bishop Boward  was  to  be  an  honored  gueet. 
Through  a  misunderstanding  on  the  psrt  of 
the  layman  who  was  driving  him,  the  arch- 
bishop ended  up  at  the  wrong  banquet,  sat 
at  a  hastily  improvised  place  at  a  table  tn 
a  remote  comer. 

Next  morning,  the  layman  came  to  his 
odlce  to  explain  what  had  ht^pened  and 
i^mlogiae. 

"That's  perfectly  aU  right.  X  knew  what 
had  happMied  when  we  arrived,  but  I  didn't 
want  to  say  anything  and  upset  you,"  the 
archbishop  said. 

Primarily,  of  course,  ArOhblshop  Boward 
Is  a  man  of  Ood.  As  spiritual  father  to 
some  340,000  Catholics  in  Western  Oregon 
he  hss  tnads  a  parish  of  his  vast  diocese. 
Bis  appointment  schedule  Is  Jammed  with 
callers,  and  every  day  he  sees  as  many  other 
people  as  posslbls,  some  whose  problenu 
might  have  been  directed  elsewhere.  People 
from  certain  Latin  countries  have  remarked 
that  Archbishop  Boward  Is  more  accssslble 
than  were  their  parish  priests  back  home. 

"It  is  a  part  of  my  duty  and  responsibility," 
the  archbishop  says,  simply.  "And  I  leam 
a  great  deal,  too." 

Weekly,  he  attends  aa  many  msettngs  as 
possible,^  Including  thoee  of  the  many  dvlc 
and  charitable  organisations  with  which  he 
U  aSsoolated.  For  years,  he  has  held  faith- 
fully to  the  policy  of  visiting  every  parish  In 
the  31 3M  square-mile  archdioceae  at  least 
<»ice  a  year,  flying  whenever  possible  to  savs 
time. 

Vlrtxially  every  child  to  be  confirmed  m 
the  archdlooeee  over  the  last  40  years  hss 
been  confirmed  by  Arohhishop  Boward.  and 
the  aams  Is  true  for  Sisters  who  have  been 
professed,  priests  who  have  been  ordained. 

Through  a  round  of  sodal  aetlvltlas  that 
might  tlrs  much  younger  men.  the  Archbish- 
op keeps  close  to  his  people  women  who 
flock  to  a  seminary  benefit  tea  at  his  real- 
dsnce  each  year,  homeless  children  whom  the 
Archbishop,  wsarlng  a  panama  hat  and  eat- 
ing hotdo^.  Joins  for  an  annual  outing  at 
Oaks  Amusement  Park. 


It  some  bishops  are  buiUnrs,  some  am  poll, 
tlolana.  it  is  primarily  as  a  jMstor  that  Areh- 
Mshop Boward  has  admlntotsred  his  see  for 
the  past  40  years. 

BS  came,  in  1936,  to  aa  archdioceae  that 
was  already  rich  in  history,  becoming  Its  fifth 
ordinary  foUowlng  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Alexander  Christie. 

Be  had  bean  consecrated  two  years  before 
ss  an  auxiliary  bl^op  of  Davsnport.  la.,  after 
having  aerved  two  years  as  prssldMtt  of  ths 
college — St.  Joeeph  (now  Lores) — be  had  at- 
tended as  a  student. 

Consecration  came  as  climax  to  ths  deci- 
sion Edward  Boward  had  made  at  the  age  of 
13  to  follow  in  the  footstepe  of  the  pariah 
priest  of  ths  smaU  toWn  of  Oreeeo.  la.,  when 
he  was  hcim  Nov.  6,  1877. 

Bis  father,  John  Boward,  a  GivU  War  vet- 
eran, died  when  his  son  was  Just  a  llttls  ov« 
13.  Archbishop  Boward  attended  both  paro- 
chial and  public  schools  at  Creeco  befon 
entering  St.  Joeeph  college  tn  Dubuque  In 
1886.  Be  went  there  for  three  years,  and  then 
completed  a  classical  coiuse  at  St.  UmijX 
Kansas,  In  1900. 

The  sanxe  year  he  entered  St.  Paul  semi- 
nary. Be  was  ordained  there  on  Jime  U. 
1906,  by  Archbishop  John  Ireland. 

Be  retximed  to  St.  Joseph,  beginning  hu 
career  aa  an  educator  teaching  Latin  and 
Oreek  in  the  high  school  and  college  depart 
ments.  Be  became  disciplinarian,  thsa 
dean,  and  in  1931  was  appointed  coUagi 
preetdent. 

In  1938,  after  staging  the  Oolden  JubUet 
celebration  of  the  college  and  at  the  age  of 
46,  the  then  Father  Howard  was  appointed 
auxiliary  bishop  of  Davenport.  He  was  con- 
secrated April  8,  1924,  at  St.  Raphael  cathe- 
dral In  Dubuque. 

On  April  30,  1926,  he  was  appointed  to  tlis 
Archdloceee  of  Oregon  City,  which  had  In 
fact  64  years  before  had  become  centered  In 
Portland.  It  was  officially  changed  to  that 
name  two  years  later. 

Characteristically,  the  new  archbishop 
sent  a  letter  to  archdlocesan  ofDclals  who 
awaited  his  coming,  saying  "the  more  quiet 
and  unostentatious  the  reception  for  me,  the 
more  pleasing  it  wlU  be  for  me." 

Be  arrived  In  Portland  via  a  private  ear 
provided  by  the  prealdent  of  the  Spokane, 
Portland  and  Seattle  railway  on  the  7  ajn. 
train  Aug.  26.  Be  was  accompanied  by  his 
mother. 

Be  was  Installed  the  same  day  at  the  Port- 
land cathedral.  Bishop  Danisl  M.  Gorman 
of  Boise,  Ida.,  who  had  preached  at  the  Arch- 
blshop's  first  Mass  20  years  before,  delivered 
the  sermon.  He  also  became  head  of  the 
Portland  province,  which  until  after  World 
War  n  included  the  Vicariate  ApoetoUc  of 
Alaska  and  the  dioceses  of  Seattle  and  Spo- 
kane, In  addition  to  the  dlocess  of  Bakar 
City,  Great  Falls,  Belena  and  Boise,  which  it 
still  embracea. 

It  waa  a  different  Church  that  Is  portrayed 
in  edlttons  of  ths  OathoUc  Sentinel  of  thst 
year.  A  columnist  worried  about  "the  Jaa 
spirit  •  •  •  getting  hold  of  many  Catholics 
todky,"  but  headlines  focused  on  the  perse- 
cutions In  revolutionary  Mexico,  condemna- 
tloil  of  "all  suggestive  advertuing,  scandal 
and  crime  news,"  the  "wet  and  dry  hearings 
in  congreaa."  "Prejudice"  still  meant  antl- 
CathoUc,  largely  acttvltiea  carried  out  both 
locally  and  nationally  by  a  vociferous  Kn 
jaux  Klan.  Three  thousand  Portlaadeis 
turned  out  for  beginning  of  a  lecture  serial 
sponsored  by  the  Catholic  Tmth  Society  sS 
ths  public  audlt(»1\mi  on  "Is  On*  Beligloa 
As  Good  As  Another?" 

From  the  first  years  of  his  admlnistratloa. 
Archbishop  Boward  worksd  quietly  but  with 
a  ahrewd  buslnsss  Judgment  to  consolldats 
and  streamlins  the  heritage  left  by  his  prede- 
oassors.  Finding  many  chmchss  carryinf 
burdensome  building  debts  while  other  con- 
gregatlazvs  were  inadequately  housed,  he  est 
up  a  rsv<^vlng  fund  to  help  equalise  obli- 
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gatlona  and  provkia  for  futi 
He  named  a  superintendent 
tral  direction  needed  for 
diocesan  achod  system  a 
organisation.  OathoUc 
ordinate  overlapping  efforta 
charitable  organisations, 
Facad  with  a  critical 
Archbishop  Howard 
velopment  of  Central  Cai 
for  boya  in  Portland. 
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development. 

give  the  can- 

of  tbsareh- 

a  oantral 

Inc..  to  oo- 

tbe  ChuKh'a 


li 


ot  priests, 
fostered  de- 
high  school 
Uzing  the  value 


of  a  Catholic  high  school  edii^tiom  in  stimu- 
lating prieetly  vocations.  He  also  encour- 
aged religious  ordMs  to  expaad  thslr  educa- 
tional work  among  both  bora  and  girls. 

He  was  confronted  with  Mme  thorny  ob- 
■tsdes.  Shortly  after  his  uxlval,  the  Bene- 
dictine-operated seminary  jkt  Mt.  Angel, 
training  ground  for  archdloceaan  priests,  was 
burned  to  the  ground;  the  archdiocese  con- 
tributed substantially  towam  its  rebuilding. 
The  drive  for  funds  to  enabllsh  Central 
Catholic  was  laimched  on  tM  eve  of  the  de- 
pression; it  was  1939  befor^  ithe  school  was 
finally  completed 

In  1930,  the  Portland  C|lty  Council  at- 
tempted to  block  constructilon  of  a  school 
on  property  belonging  to  tna  archdiocese  In 
AU  Saints  parish.  Archbishop  Howard  filed 
a  suit  charging  the  council  With  discrimina- 
tion against  Catholics.  The  archdloceee 
won  the  zoning  battle  in  a  ^832  Oregon  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  | 

For  the  most  part,  though,  fcls  work  formed 
a  steady,  \uspectacular  effoi  1 ,  jH-ovidlng  the 
foundation  tot  mushroomii  i|  [  expansion  ot 
the  Church  in  Oregon  thit  foUowed  the 
Second  World  War.  ' 

As  teacher  and  ^Iritual  leader,  ArchbUhop 
Howard,  throiighout  his  40  years  has  con- 
veyed to  Catholics  the  mara|  and  social  pro- 
nouncements of  the  official  Ohurch,  with  cer- 
tain persistent  overtones  tb|4t  are  his  own: 
Need  for  "harmony  and  goodi  will  among  all 
classee  of  citizens;"  the  identity  of  Interests 
of  Church  and  State;  "educaqon  of  the  wh<de 
man"  for  "the  spread  of 
Christian  clvUlsation." 

It  has  likewise  been  a 
making  few  headllnee, 
annual  Lenten  pastoral  letton,  talks  to  vari 
0U8  Catholic  and  civic  orgaaitiatlons. 

Many  statements  from  bM  early  speeches 
and  pastoral  letters  have  si  distinctly  oc^i- 
temporary  flavor.  | 

In  1928,  when  relations  between  CathoUot 
and  Protestants  were  stiU  fitiught  with  hos- 
tility and  defenslveness,  the  Archbishop  was 
reminding  his  people  that '  *thwe  are  very 
many  others  among  our  nozi-^Cathollc  broth 


culture  and 

,  steady  effort, 
largely  from 


ren  who  are  sincere.  Just 

do  not  wish  to  do  us  1: 

us."  It  was  a  doctrine  he 

from  his  earlieat  years, 

lies  to  work  with  Protestani 

munlty   leaders   for   welfar4l  of   the   larger 

community  through  taking  part  In  such  ac- 

tlvltlee    as   the   annual    Gonununity   Cheet 

drive 

The  same  year,  at  a  Catho: 
Salem,  Archbishop  Boward 
form  of  society  based  on 
In  1929.  he  laimched  the 
Ush  Central  Catholic  high 
society  an  educated  Oatholiol  laity."    In  1932, 
he  joined  Jewish  and  Protestant  leaders  at 


ed;  who 

by  misjudging 

into  prsctlce 

upon  Catho- 

a<her  com- 


AottonDay  in 

ed  for  a  "re- 

teachlng." 

Ign  to  estab- 

"to  give  to 


the  public  auditorium  to 
the  Geneva  World 
Citing    "elementary    mi 
Mnse,"  he  deplored 
the  "baneful  sptrtt  of 
and  the  "blind  and 
of  war,"  stating  that  "aU 
states  are  equal  in  the  sight 
Archbishop  Boward  sstahll 


on  behalf  of 

nt  conference. 

and    common 

patriottsm," 

Nstlonallsm" 
e  arbitrament 

nations  and 
God."   In  1988. 

archdloceaan 

ting  an  "ac- 


study  clubs  with  the  goal 

tive,  enthUBlsstlc  •  •  •  lay  ai^tolate.' 

He  also  issued  pastoral  Iet|*s  on  more  tra- 
ditional matters:  Temperantis  ("one  of  the 
numerous  evils  wrought  by  me  fanaticism  of 
ProbibiUon  was  the  de«Une  fM  temperance^) 
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preoccupation  with  material  things  ("a  huge 
synthesis  of  humbug"  leading  to  "axlstaaoe 
without  meaning  •  •  •  phUosophloal  pasil- 
mlsm.")  Be  emphasised  the  Ohureh%  poal- 
tion  a^inst  divorce  and  Mrth  oontrol.  and 
against  oommunlam— although  the  same 
year  instituting  a  atudy  dub  course  on  cspl- 
tal  and  labor  as  stated  In  the  papal  eneyeU- 
cala. 

Archbishop  Boward  Issued  a  key  pastoral 
letter  during  Lent  of  1945  on  "The  Sodal  Im- 
plications of  Our  Religion."  To  the  charge 
that  Christianity  has  failed  he  relied  "man 
and  nations  have  rebelled  against  Christian- 
ity ..  .  and  In  its  place  have  faahloned  a 
Christianity  to  their  own  lUdng  ...  a  mass 
of  dead  Christianity  without  the  spirit  of 
Christ." 

He  condemned  both  socialism  and  capital- 
ism as  "departures  and  exaggerations— in  oj^ 
posits  directions — from  the  correct  mean  of 
the  reoonclllatUNi  of  individual  Uberty  with 
social  soUdarity."  Be  then  called  for  "an  in- 
ternational institution  capable  of  ensuring 
peace"  and  "organic  reconstruction  of  the 
social  order"  to  "prcmote  the  common  good, 
avoid  the  dangers  of  naturalist  individualism 
.  .  .  and  its  by-product,  oollectivist  totalitar- 
ianism." 

With  special  reference  to  N^(roes,  he  urged 
treatment  of  mlnorltiee  in  accord  with  what 
"natural  science  and  revelation  alike  tells  us 
that  the  human  race  is  one,  that  aU  men  be- 
long to  the  same  family  .  .  .  Let  us  mske  the 
painful  admission,  how  many  Catholica  there 
are  who.  while  thoroughly  disapproving  of 
persecution  directed  against  themselvee, 
somehow  achieve  somewhat  lees  than  in- 
dignation if  persecution  and  injtutice  find 
other  victims.  On  the  other  hand.  It  not 
Infrequently  happens  that  men  and  women 
with  a  piuely  naturaUst  concept  will, 
through  an  undeflned  senss  of  natiual  Jus- 
tice, rise  to  determined  activity  in  theee 
spheree  of  social  relations  .  .  .  though  .  .  . 
It  can,  of  Itself,  produce  no  lasting  result. 
The  time  Is  opportiine  f «*  an  examination  of 
our  social  conscience." 

With  the  same  consistency.  Archbishop 
Boward  has  in  more  recent  years  promptly 
implemented  so-called  modem  Church  regu- 
lations approved  by  the  Vatican,  Including 
decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council. 

Even  before  the  Council,  the  archdiocese 
was  m  the  forefront  of  the  liturgical  move- 
ment; demonstration  Masses  with  priests 
facing  ths  people  were  being  held  in  the 
Cathedral  In  1844.  After  a  National  Litur- 
gical conference  here  in  1947,  Archbishop 
Howard  signed  its  recommendation  that 
Kngllah  be  permitted  in  certain  pdrtioos  of 
the  Mass. 

When  the  National  Liturgical  Week  con- 
ference returned  to  Portland  last  year.  Arch- 
bishop Howard  could  see  the  success  of  such 
pioneering  efforts.  But  he  chose  to  addrees 
the  gathering  on  a  future  chaUenge— "the 
great,  sad  fact  that  confronts  us  .  .  .  the 
lack  of  Christian  unity.'' 

To  give  direction  to  the  various  new  move- 
ments in  the  Church.  Archblshc^  Boward 
has  been  early  to  name  dioceean  oommlsslons 
to  concentrate  <m  the  spedallped  areas: 
liturgy,  sacred  art,  sacred  music,  ecumenism. 
A  consistent  supporter  of  a  Catholic  Press 
dedicated  to  leadership  in  furthering  social 
justice,  he  appointed  a  commission  eight 
years  ago  to  make  use  of  the  new  potentials 
of  religious  television.  In  these,  as  in  older 
branches  of  archdioeesan  administration — 
education,  church  building,  the  archdioeesan 
tribunal — ^he  has  demcmstrated  a  remarkable 
ability  for  selecting  directors  who  are  ex- 
pert, dedicated,  most  \4>-to-date  in  their 
flelds. 

In  the  past  two  years.  Archbishop  Boward ' 
has  enlisted  the  archdiocese  behind  the  na- 
tional "War  on  Poverty"  through  wmtt^g  an 
arehdloceean  coordinating  ctnnmlttee  for 
antlpoverty  efforts,  with  laymen  taUflg  a 
dominant  part  in  its  direction.    Be  has  ap- 


pqtntsd  an  archdiooMan  director  tcr  ths 
Oonfratemity  of  Ghristlan  Dootarlne  pro- 
gram, which  long  before  had  reached  every 
archdloceaan  pa^rti.  BImllariy  ha  has  pro- 
moted, with  his  own  fxinds,  the  grovring  New- 
nkan  i^Mstolata  on  ths  campusss  of  Ongpn. 
seoular  collegas  and  universitlss. 

Such  actions  have  led  many  parsons  to  as- 
sodata  Archbishop  Howard  with  tha  "Ubaral" 
or  "progrnsslvs"  movement  within  the 
Church.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say. 
however,  that  current  developments  within 
Catholicism  simply  parallel  the  predomi- 
nantly pastoral  emphasis — ^the  "damentsry 
morals  and  common  senae"r— that  Archbishop 
Boward  haa  held  to  throughout  his  40  yean 
ss  ths  archdioosae's  spiritual  Isader. 

Similarly,  growth  of  the  archdloceee  under 
Arohblahop  Boward  la  reflected  Impressively 
in  terms  of  brick  and  mortar.  At  the  time 
of  his  Oolden  Jubilee  10  years  ago,  a  list  of 
new  structiuws — churches,  schools,  hospi- 
tals— built  during  his  administration  filled 
four  typewritten  psges;  many  more  have 
been  buUt  since.  There  were  81  partahas 
when  he  first  came  in  1936.  Now  there  are 
108.  In  1926,  there  were  174  priests.  W 
dioceaan  and  84  belonging  to  religious  ordws. 
Today  there  are  440  priests,  including  190 
diocesan  and  241  religious. 

This,  too,  however.  Is  a  monument,  not  to 
a  builder  but  a  pastor— one  who  has  recog- 
nised the  physical,  as  well  as  q>lrttual,  needs 
of  his  people,  and  has  done  his  best  to  mast 
them. 

Behind  both  Innovation  and  phytfoal  ex- 
pansion, the  g^uldlng  torc9  mnalns  ■ttr^tiar  to 
what  it  was  39  years  ago.  when  the  new  arch- 
bishop dedicated  a  mohUe  chapel  unit  de- 
signed by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  to  reach 
CathoUcs  in  Oregon's  sparsely  pi^mlated 
hinterlands.  A  two-ton  truck  with  altar  and 
furnishings,  movie  projector  and  stareoptl- 
con.  plus  an  attached  tent  auditorium.  It 
was  an  oddity,  to  Judge  by  an  old  picture  la 
the  SentineL 

"At  first  Bight,  this  may  seem  to  be  an  ex- 
traordinary means  ot  preaching  the  goapal.'* 
Archbishop  Howard  said  In  a  dedicatory  ad- 
dress. "But  upon  reflecUon,  It  appears  to  be 
the  meet  obvious  and  natural  thing  for  us 
to  do.  Because  for  the  work  of  God.  no  if- 
f ort  on  our  part  Is  too  great."  , ,  ^. 

Now.  40  years  later,  only  a  few  waaka  ba^' 
fore  the  round  of  modest  ceremonies  piM»«td 
to  mark  his  60-year  Jubilee,  you  sit  across 
the  dssk  from  the  elderly  pastor,  this  Man 
of  God,  feeling  that  somshow  his  portrait 
U  still  incomplete.  He  has  been  infr  viewed 
by  a  series  of  newspaper  and  TV  reporters  la 
recent  days,  and  he  begins  by  saying  how 
glad  hell  be  when  the  Jubilee  la  over,  al- 
though you  can  see  he  feels  gratified.  Be 
reminisces  over  the  other  Jubilees,  and  you 
think  of  still  other  honors  that  he  doesat 
noentton:  Bis  appointment  as  assistant  at 
the  Pontlfleal  Tlutme  by  Pope  Plus  Xa  la 
1939.  the  annual  Brotherhood  Award  pre- 
sented him  in  1969  by  B'nai  B'rith,  In  recog- 
nition of  outstanding  laadarshlp  in  work 
for  Negroes  and  other  minority  groups  la 
western  Oregon. 

His  hands  clasp  restlessly  as  he  answers 
your  qusstion  about  changes  In  the  fihiwwti 
in  society  in  general,  over  the  pest  60  ysais. 

"Of  course,  there  have  been  many  wH^wgf, 
all  very  decidedly  for  the  better.  It  Is  grati- 
fying to  see  the  growth.  dUBetat  ifmttlmtw 
to  keep  pace  with  It.  There  have  basn  no 
changes  whatever  la  ths  fundamental  doc- 
trine. Oiu-  Uvlne  Savior  establlshsd  ths 
teaching  of  the  Church  very  definitely.  But 
we  are  using  modem  fadlltlss  la  >»f>1|^"g  to 
make  the  toachlnp  of  the  Ohureh  better 
known.  Naturally,  there  is  soaie  oonfuston. 
but  I  am  pleased  the  people  In  general  have 
accepted  the.  chaagea  and  seesa  to  appra* 
date  them.  The  whole  pvupose  Is  to  draw 
people  into  wioft  active  partldpatlaa;  we  ap- 
preciate anything  in  proportion  as  we  knew  , 
and  understand  it.    If  we  could  only  bring 
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to  tli«  pMpte  4  reallaatloD  Vbat  every  mem^ 
ber  at  ttM  Church  1«  an  apostle.  In  a  re- 
■tneted  wnM.  it  la  every  member'a  duty  to 
he^  make  the  teactilnga  of  the  Chnreh  better 
knoiwn." 

Oradually.  the  arehbtahop  becomea  more 
at  eaae.  Ba  langha  after  a  brl^t  comment, 
awalta  the  next  queatlon. 

"The  only  teaching  worthy  of  the  name  la 
peraonal  example."  he  aaya.  "One  could  do 
a  great  deal  of  talking,  but  imleas  he  llvee 
aa  he  aaya,  'hla  talking  baa  no  Influence. 
Syery  member  of  the  Church  haa  a  definite 
reaponalblllty  to  lire  aa  a  Christian.  Our 
DItUm  Savior  never  taught  a  single  thing  he 
did  not  hve  in  hla  daUy  life." 

He  pauaea,  letting  you  reflect  upon  hla 
point  before  eontlnutng. 

"I  have  often  aald  the  great  danger  In  the 
world  today  la  the  breakdown  In  peraonal 
responsibility,"  he  says.  "Ood  had  a  spe- 
cial plan  when  He  created  each  one  of  us — 
He  does  nothing  In  vain.  He  has  given  to 
each  person  all  the  means,  the  faculties  nec- 
essary to  fulflll  his  mission.  We  cant  dele- 
gate thla  personal  mission  to  others. 

"Parenta  delegate  too  much  responsibility 
to  the  schools  and  other  places — they  should 
cooperate  with  those  who  are  teaching  their 
children,  don't  you  think  so?  It  Is  the  same 
In  leglalatlve  matters — we  ought  to  support 
our  legislators  a  little  more  atid  not  blame 
them  for  everytiilng  when  we  don't  pay  at- 
tention, m  Induatrlal  problems,  there 
ahould  be  better  understanding  between 
labor  and  capital;  certain  prlndj^ea  of  ]ua- 
tlce  and  charity  should  appeal  to  both  sides. 
In  International  relations,  we  ought  to  take 
more  interest  In  the  United  Nations  and 
their  programs,  and  give  whatever  assistance 
we  can  In  working  out  a  program  for  peace. 
No  organization  can  do  that  alone. 

"All  of  our  people  should  be  more  In- 
terested ...  we  all  have  to  cntlclae  ourselvea 
In  that  reapeet.  Our  own  effectiveness  de- 
pends on  the  stability  of  our  government.  A 
atrong  nation  Is  the  restilt  of  strong  people." 

Tlie  arehblahop's  manner  radiates  a  quiet, 
serene  assuranoe:  you  are  struck  by  the  fre- 
quency of  the  words  "of  course,"  "naturally" 
In  his  conversation. 

Ton  are  not  surprised  when  he  answers  a 
queatlon  about  changing  relations  between 
CathoUcs  and  Protestants  by  rtferrlng  to 
Pope  John  XXIII. 

"It  la  amaxlng  how  P(v*  John  grasped  the 
situation,  how  unlvemUy  he  waa  admired." 
the  archblahop  said,  and  he  quoted  a  col- 
umn by  Walter  Uppmann  after  Pope  John's 
deati)  which  had  hailed  him  sa  "a  modern 
mlraele." 

"Pope  John  felt  that  In  evary  Individual 
than  la  an  element  of  good — eomatlmee  you 
hav*  to  go  pretty  deep,"  the  archblahop 
added,  and  laughed.  "He  seemed  to  tmdar- 
stand  human  nature  as  well  as  It  Is  poaalble, 
I  auppoae.    Be  saw  the  good  In  everybody." 

TOu  aak  Archblah(9  Howard,  as  a  former 
teaehair.  about  today'a  st\idents,  about  folk 
musle.  JaiB  and  today's  youth. 

"I  dont  think  fundamentally  atudenta 
have  changed.  NatiuaUy,  there  are  different 
tempermmenta.  In  deaUng  with  youth  aa  wall 
aa  people  of  all  agea." 

*t>f  ooursa,  I  dont  like  It  myself,"  he  said 
at  currant  teenage  muale.  "Folkaongs,  prop- 
erly understood,  I  think  can  serve  a  uaeful 
placa  la  the  Mass.  But  Jaaa  haa  no  place  in 
the  liturgy.  It  can,  I  think,  be  a  harmful  In- 
floanoe  on  youth,  who  are  liable  to  run  to 
aztramsa.  tt  they  get  to  a  hilarious  stage." 
Ha  laughed  agata. 

"Tha  laspaeafbUlty  of  parents  and  teachers 
haa  Inrrsasad  haeauae  of  developments  In  re- 
cant yaara,"  ha  said.  "Itanaportatlon  has 
facltttatad  contact  among  people  over  great 
dlataaeaa.  Tootha  can  drlfn  ailea  to  par- 
tlaa.  Thmf  have  direct  aaaoolattcaa  with 
mmaj  man  people    but  thla  could  be  helpful 


-Xt  young  peof^e  aeatter  their  energlea  too 
mo^  It  they  gat  worn  oat  In  the  deaira  for 
pieaauie— or  for  very  serious  work  . . .  Human 
nature  needs  a  certain  amount  of  rest  and 
recreation,  and  then  you  are  able  to  give  the 
proper  evaluation  to  things." 

The  Archblahop  declined  to  answer  cme 
queatlon:  The  writers,  thinkers,  poets,  who 
have  most  shaped  his  own  thinking.  "There 
have  been  so  many.  I  wouldn't  want  to 
leave  anyone  out.  There  are  many  men,  and 
women  too,  and  they  eontlnue  to  do  so  much 
good." 

He  laughs  softly  when  you  question  him 
about  recent  articles  In  news  weeklies  on  the 
theala.  "Ood  Is  Dead." 

"I  suppoae  they  do  disturb  some  people," 
he  saya.  "But  of  course  theee  are  almply 
oplnlona  of  the  writers." 

He  talks  on,  but  gradually  the  meaning  of 
his  words  become  absorbed  In  a  more  dif- 
fuse, more  Intimate  Impression.  It  Is  a  feel- 
ing both  of  autumn  and  spring,  the  quiet 
wisdom  of  an  old  man,  assured  even  In  his 
knowledge  of  the  questions  that  don't  have 
answers,  and  the  cheerful  optimism  of  youth, 
drawn  together  In  a  radiant  balance  that 
has  no  season  and  obliterates  temporal  dla- 
tlnctlona. 

Now  he  spoke  reflectively. 

"Life  Is  8  serious  thing  for  all  of  us,  lant 
Itf  Tou  always  have  to  keep  Ood's  aim  In 
mind.  If  we  would  keep  the  Ten  Command- 
ments In  mind,  we  woiild  discover  the  law 
of  peace.  By  fulfilling  our  obligations  to 
Ood  and  our  fellow  man.  We  each  are  to 
try  to  do  our  duty." 

"We  never  reach  a  stage  when  we  cant 
make  further  progress,  I  supiwse,"  he  added. 
"No  organlaatlon  ever  stands  still — you  either 
go  ahead  or  you  fall  back.  This  Is  true  of 
any  business  org^anlzatlon.  It  la  also  true  of 
our  dally  lives.  Every  day  we  ahould  make 
a  Uttie  advance." 

He  smiles  again,  aa  you  ask  him  about  the 
fntiire. 

"The  late  Pope  John  was  most  optimistic — 
he  felt  that  Providence  was  leading  us  Into 
a  new  order  of  human  relationships,  direct- 
ing tie  toward  a  fulfillment  of  Ood's  law," 
he  said.  "Pope  John  had  no  time  at  all  for 
pesalmlsta— he  said  they  act  as  If  they  learn 
nothing  at  all  from  history.  He  always  had 
the  greatest  optimism  about  the  futtire  of 
the  Church  and  the  future  of  mankind. 
That  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of  aU  of  \is." 

Tou  aak  the  archbishop  how  he  feels  now 
about  hlmaelf .  If  in  some  ways  his  Ufa  has 
been  a  lonely  one — although  by  now,  know- 
ing how  he  probably  will  answer.- 

The  first  question  he  anawara  by  a  quota- 
tion from  John  Oreenleaf  Whlttler's  poem, 
"Snowbound:"  "How  strange  It  seems,  with 
so  much  gone/of  Ufe  and  love,  to  stUl  Uve 
on." 

"I  can  say  la  aU  sincerity  that  I  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  my  experience  In  life," 
he  adds.  "There  have  been  many  pioblema 
naturally.  But  problems  are  good  for  ua. 
you  know — If  you  meet  them  and  try  to  solve 
them  aa  beat  you  can,  honestly  and  fairly." 

As  you  get  up  to  go,  he  stops  you. 

"When  you  write  the  story,  dont  be  lauda- 
tory," he  says.    "Be  factual.    Be  calm." 

Outalde  his  office,  you  feel  that  aomehow 
your  portrait  of  Archbishop  Howard  haa 
at  last  been  finished,  given  the  Intangible 
force  that  draws  together  all  the  various  de- 
tails. It  seems  f  Itttng  that  this  could  coma 
only  by  personally  communicating,  on  a  lavM 
beyond  meaning,  with  a  man  who  ballevaa 
so  fully  In  the  primacy  of  personal  example. 

Tou  reallaa,  finally,  that  In  seeking  to 
"define"  the  Archbishop,  you  have  parhapa 
reached  too  far,  overlooking  the  obvloua 
fundamental.  Pastor,  admlnlatrator.  builder, 
"prngraaslva"  churchman,  humble  man — ha 
u  aU  these  things.  But  baalcally  you  have 
sattsed  tha  simple  preeanoe  of  a  "good  man." 
a  "gentlamaa"  In  the  old-fashioned  sense  of 
thaaa  wonla. 


Tbday.  they  often  have  an  almoat  ooo- 
temptuoua  meaning,  nqt  becauae  the 
standards  which  they  repreeeat  have 
changed,  but  because  so  many  people  who 
supposedly  were  both  have  failed  to  live  up 
to  them.  You  think  of  Archbishop  Howard, 
then  of  Pope  John,  and  then  finally  of  the 
full  meaning  of  the  archbishop's  words:  "The 
only  teaching  worthy  of  the  name  Is  per- 
sonal example.  Bvery  member  of  the  Church 
has  a  definite  reaponalblUty  to  live  as  a 
ChristUn." 

AacHBiaHOF  Howaao  To  CsLKaaATX  JvrBn,xx 
Mass  of  TRANKaozviMO 

Ten  northwest  bishops  and  three  abbots 
will  jom  Protestant,  Orthodox.  Jewish  and 
civic  repraaentatlvea  in  honoring  Archbishop 
Edward  D.  Howard  this  Wednesday.  May  25. 
In  ceremonlea  marking  his  60th  anniversary 
as  a  prleat  and  his  40th  year  aa  Archbishop 
of  Portland. 

Ceremonlea  will  begin  at  10  ajn.,  when  a 
Mass  of  Thanksgiving  will  be  concelebrated 
by  Archbishop  Howard  with  his  diocesan 
cooEUltors  In  the  Cathedral.  Bishop  Joseph 
Daugherty  of  Yakima  will  preach  the 
sermon. 

The  Mass  will  be  followed  by  a  banquet  at 
the  Hilton  hotel,  attended  by  priests  and 
members  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Portland 
and  Seattle  provinces,  British  Columbia  and 
Alaska.  Speaking  will  be  Bishop  Francis  P. 
Leipzig  of  Baker  and  former  State  Supreme 
Coiut  Justice  Hall  S.  Lusk  of  Salem.  Other 
state  and  civic  leaders  will  Join  Protestant, 
Jewish  and  Orthodox  representatives  as  spe- 
cial guesta. 

Besides  Bishop  Daugherty  and  Bishop 
Leipzig,  members  of  the  hierarchy  planning 
to  attend  the  ceremonies  Include  Archbishop 
Martin  Michel  Johnson  of  Vancouver,  B.C.; 
Blahop  Reml  J.  DeRoo  of  Victoria,  B.C.; 
Bishop  Thomas  E.  Qlll,  auxiliary  bishop  of 
Seattle;  Blahop  Raymond  O.  Hunthausen  of 
Helena,  Mont.;  Bishop  Dermot  O'Flanagan 
of  Juneau,  Alaska;  Bishop  Eldon  Bernard 
Schuster,  auxiliary  bishop  of  Great  Falls, 
Mont.;  Bishop  Sylvester  W.  Trelnen  of  Boise. 
Ida.;  and  Bishop  Bernard  J.  Topel,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

Abbota  Include  Abbot  M.  Columban  Haw- 
kins, OCSO,  of  the  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
Trapplst  monastery  In  Lafayette;  Abbot 
Damlan  Jentges.  OSB,  of  Mt.  Angel  abbey; 
and  Abbot  Raphael  Haider,  OSB,  of  St. 
Martin's  abbey  In  Olympla,  Wash. 

Representing  other  churches  will  be 
Episcopal  Blahop  Hal  R.  Gross  of  Portland; 
Dr.  William  B.  Cate.  executive  secretary  of 
the  Greater  Portland  Council  of  Churches; 
Rabbi  Emanuel  Rose  of  Temple  Beth  Israel 
and  tha  Rev.  George  Barb,  Syrian  Orthodox 
chivch  of  Portland. 
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WATER  POLLUTION  FROM 
PLEASURE  BOATS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  refuse 
and  sewage  from  small  pleasure  boats 
contribute  proportionately  little  to  the 
poUution  problem  in  our  rivers,  lakes, 
and  coastal  water.  Still,  with  the  Na- 
tion facing  a  water  supply  crisis  in  Just 
14  years,  it  is  important  that  every  user 
of  our  water  resources  play  a  responsible 
part  in  controlling  pollution. 

In  the  June  issue  of  Boating  magasine. 
Mr.  Anthony  Anid>le,  Jr.,  an  associate 
editor,  dtseusMs  the  problem  of  pollution 
from  pleasure  boats.  He  quotes  Dr.  J.  B. 
Askew,  chairman  of  the  San  Diego  Re- 
gional Water  Pollution  Control  Board 
No.  9,  as  warning: 

Sooner  or  later,  when  things  get  bad 
enough,  enforcement  programa  with  real 
teeth  In  them  must  begin. 


Mr.  Anable  responds: 

We  believe  that  the  ttni|^  haa  arrlved-*- 
rlght  now.  If  boatmen  ar«  being  charged 
with  contributing  to  water  poUutlon,  let  ua 
admit  It  la  so,  however 
Let  us  also  be  realistic  ani 
only  way  to  atop  our  conl 
tion  of  waterways  is  to  stop 
untreated  or  treated,  over 


the  degree. 
Ilulmtt  that  the 
itlon  to  poUu- 
ping  sewage, 
ke  side. 


I  States   adopt 
:  toilets  which 


He   recommends   tttat 
laws  requiring  holding 
would  be  pumped  out  at 

Mr.  Anable's  arUcle,  tltifed  "Let's  Take 
the  Panic  Out  of  Pollution— What  Boat- 
men Can  Do  To  Ease  tli^  Problem,"  la 
timely  and  an  in-depth  Analysis  of  the 
problem  of  pollution  ttam  pleasure 
boats.  I  ask  unanimous!  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  llhe  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows:  I 

Let's  Taki  thx  Panic  Out  br  Polltttiom — 

WHAT    Boatmen    Can    D>To    Eask   thx 

PaOBLTM 

(By  Antony  Anab  l^,  Jr.) 

Pollution  haa  become  a  ulrty.  dirty  word. 

Contamination  of  the  nttlSon's  waterways 
has  become  a  national  dlsgHtce;  so  much  so 
that  an  aroused  and  Irate  i  public  wlU  no 
longer  condone  It.  They  tare  demanding 
state  and  federal  legislation  to  outlaw  fur- 
ther desecration  of  the  etretens.  rivers,  lakes 
and  oceans  that  sJIord  them  endless  hours  ot 
recreation.  They  are  also  demanding — ^per- 
haps 8o«newhat  naively — that  these  bodlea 
of  water  be  returned  to  their  original  pristine 
condition.  In  some  cases,  melr  aceusatlona 
are  unfounded  and  blame  Isjlald  at  the  wrong 
doorsteps.  But  you  canntA  blame  them; 
they  have  read  the  facts  of! water  pollution 
and  the  facts— as  might  be  expected — are 
appalling: 

Fishes  that  rely  mainly  o*  their  chonlcajl 
senses  for  finding  food  will  fwd  less  efficiently 
in  waters  persistently  cari^ng  around  0.6 
parts  per  mUUon  of  detergents.  They  may 
also  become  weakened  and;  more  susceptible 
to  disease  than  normal  jttsh. — Stvdy  by 
Michigan  Vnivertity  Sc/idol  of  Natural 
Resources  ' 

L3ke  Erie  Is  polluted  by  i  dally  flow  of  1.0 
billion  gallons  of  industrial  and  mimlclpal 
wastes  from  the  Detroit  Rli 
lion  pounds  of  alien  chemli 
in  thla  flow.  Similar  slti 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Tor| 
the  shallow  lake  of  its  oxygen  and  turn  It 
into  a  vaat,  noxious  swvnp.^^Miohigan  Water 
Resources  Commission  j 

In  the  summer  of  1904  a|  group  of  Harlem 
youths  fished  a  floating  'w<4t£rmelon  out  of 
New  Tork's  Hudson  River  J  at  the  135th  St. 
pier.  They  rinsed  It  off,  dl^Hfled  it  up  and  ate 
It.  Within  a  few  days,  eight  of  them  came 
down  with  typhoid  fever.  Several  were  hoa- 
pltallzed. — Neio  York  Wo^UL-Telegram  and 
Sun  j 

In  1004,  the  Public  Healt  d^  Service  received 
485  official  reporU  of  flsh  l^lls  occturlng  In 
various  fresh  and  marlnff  waters  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  tf  far  the  largest 
number  ot  r^wrta  ever  Received  and  the 
number  of  flsh  killed  wai^  talso  the  largest, 
an  estimated  18.387.000.  jtndustrial  pollu- 
tion In  193  Incldenta  accounted  for  the  largest 
number  (12,715,000)  of  Jhe  fl&h  kUled. 
Municipal  wastes  (4,100,001  flsh)  and  toxic 
substances  from  agrtciulural  operations 
(1.522.000)  foUowed  in  second  and  third 
placee.  Out  of  the  485  separate  klUs,  15  were 
major  dUaaters,  Involving  more  than  100,000 
fish  each. — VS.  Dept.  of  ^iealth,  Sducation 
and  Welfare 

Driftwood  and  floatlag  d^^  la  NCw  Tork 
Barber  caused  88  mlUlon 
to  commercial  and  pleaaiin  boata  In  1983, 
Approximately  300,000  pletJiure  boats  cruise 


Some  7  mll- 

I  are  contained 

l^tlona   In   Ohio, 

threaten  to  rob 


tha  waters  of  the  New  Tork-New  Jersey  area. 
Over  6.000  of  theae  comparatively  thla- 
hulled  craft  Incurred  damage  by  colUaion 
with  drift.  Total  direct  and  Indirect  cost 
as  a  result  cut  damage  to  theae  boats 
amounted  to  $43  million. — Survey  by  Port 
of  Nevi  York  Authority 

Almoat  as  appalling  as  the  facts  of  pollu- 
tion is  the  scatter  of  effort  expended  by  In- 
dividuals, state  and  federal  agencies,  private 
cltlaens  groupa,  and  national  organlzatlona 
to  stem  the  flow  ot  poUutlon  Into  the  na- 
tion's waterwaya.  While  entirely  commend- 
able, theee  antl-pollutlon  proponenta  some- 
what resemble  Stephen  Leacock's  hero  who 
Jianped  on  his  horse  aiid  rode  off  la  aU  di- 
rections. 

United  Statea  Senator  Oatuho  HBLaox 
(WU.),  In  Introducing,  legifelatlon  to  strike 
at  poUution  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  and  other 
navigable  waters  by  ships  and  marine  ter- 
minals, stated:  "There  are  already  alx  fed- 
eral agenclea  empowered  to  deal  with  vessel 
pollution  under  13  different  laws  but  none 
of  them  attacks  the  problem  directly  and 
enforcement  is  so  cumbersome  as  to  be  al- 
most meamngless." 

The  situation  was  aptly  summarized  In  a 
1905  bulletin  of  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute: 
"A  major  need  in  strengthening  waiter  pol- 
lution control  programs  is  strong  federal  au- 
thority to  deflne  adequate  water  quality 
criteria  as  goals  for  water  cleanliness  that 
must  be  met.  at  least  on  Interstate  waters." 
Fortunately  this  need  was  finally  recog- 
nized by  the  federal  government  last  year. 
On  October  3.  Preaident  Johnson  signed  into 
law  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Act  of  1966. 
In  brief,  this  act  proposes  "to  enhance  the 
quality  and  value  of  our  water  resources 
and  to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the 
prevention,  control,  and  abatement  of  water 
poUutlon." 

In  signing  this  new  act.  President  Johnson 
declared:  "This  moment  marks  a  very  proud 
beginning  for  the  United  Statee  of  America. 
Today,  we  proclaim  our  refusal  to  be  stran- 
gled by  the  wastes  of  civilization.  Today, 
we  begin  to  be  masters  of  our  environment. 
But  we  must  act,  and  act  swiftly.  The  hour 
is  Ute.  the  damage  Is  large." 

Even  as  President  Johnson  poised  his  pen 
over  federal  parchment,  state  solons  con- 
tinued their  long-standing  practice  of  scram- 
bUng  around  in  confused  circles,  waving  bills 
and  proclaiming  the  horror  of  their  statea' 
dirty  water.  Their  constituents  demanded 
action,  and  action  they'd  get,  by  Jupttarl 

Unfortunately,  moet  of  these  well-inten- 
tioned senators  and  representatives  have 
E«arched  for,  and  found,  an  Ideal  scapegoat 
for  their  proclamations — the  pleasure  boat- 
man. With  splendid  bureaucratic  astigma- 
tism, these  learned  legislators  have  over- 
looked the  major  causes  of  water  pollution — 
municipalities  and  industry — and  waggled 
their  accusing  fingers  at  the  idle,  rich,  and 
vulnerable  boatman  who,  quite  obvloualy, 
dumped  his  fllth  directly  Into  crystca  clear 
waters  throughout  their  states.  They  have 
found  him  the  perfect  target  for  their  anti- 
pollution efforts. 

No  matter  that  their  waters  were  far  from 
crystal  clear;  no  matter  that  boatmen  con- 
tributed but  a  minute  fraction  of  wastes  to 
total  water  pollution;  boatmen  used  their 
heads  whUe  on  board,  and  heads  had  to  go. 
The  resulting  legislation,  ruahed  through 
by  many  states  In  haphazard  fashion,  has  re- 
quired the  boatmen  to  adhere  to  one  or  more 
of  four  options.  He  can — Indeed,  must — (a) 
completely  stop  pumping  his  head,  and  seal 
off  bis  discharge  opening;  or  (b)  macerate 
and  chlorinate  his  wastes  before  discharge; 
or  (c)  hold  his  wastes  In  a  tank  until  they 
can  be  pumped  Into  a  shoreslde  sewerage 
system  or  overboard  if  far  enough  out  to  sea; 
or  (d)  Incinerate  hla  wastes  before  discharge. 
An  impartial  examiaatlon  of  the  three 
existing  systems  ot  antl-poUutlon  devlcea  re- 


veals   t|ie  following    advantagea    and    dis- 
advantages: 

cHixwiwAToaa 

Chlorinators  are  devlcea  designed  to  hold 
sewage  for  a  least  a  nominal  period  of  time 
to  permit  Introduetioa  of  doaagea  ot  diain- 
fectants  to  klU  bactaris  la  the  sewage.  To 
meet  any  reaaonaMe  health  standard,  auch 
units  must  be  equipped  with  a  maoerator  or 
with  some  other  type  of  agitator  that  will 
cause  the  breakup  of  aoUda  to  permit  dis- 
infection and  to  Inhibit  settling  of  aolida 
in  the  chlortnator. 

Chlorinators  are  perhaps  the  moat  prav» 
alent  devices  used  to  date.  They  generally 
employ  household  chlorlae,  easUy  obtained 
at  marinas,  marine  aupply  houses,  and  sopcr- 
marketa.  A  given  amount  at  chlorlae  to 
metered  into  the  device  to  perform  tha  de- 
sired opwatloo  of  readerlng  the  affiueat  acn- 
toxlc  to  humane,  flah,  or  wildlife. 

In  a  report  prepared  for  the  New  Tork 
State  Department  of  Health  la  IBOa  by 
Syracuse  Unlveialty,  it  was  noted  that 
chlorlnaUon  devices  must  retain  the  waata 
materials  for  a  minimum  period  of  ttme  to  as- 
sure adequate  treatment  by  the  disinfectant. 
Persons  unfamiliar  with  the  devioe  ocfuld 
therefore  ke^  It  from  doing  its  Job  if  they 
operated  the  discharge  mechanlam  la  leaa 
than  the  required  time.  Alao,  ahoold  the 
boat  owner  allow  the  supply  of  dlsinfeetaait 
to  nm  out,  there  is  no  way  ths  unit  can  ba 
designed  to  oontmue  to  hold  the  wastes  until 
a  disinfectant  Is  Introduced. 

Chlorinatlon  devlcea  also  are  dealgned  to 
work  with  or  vrithout  the  Introduction  of 
the  disinfectant.  Frequently,  It  la  without,  ^ 
for  no  way  exists  to  force  a  boatowner  to 
replace  an  empty  container  of  disinfectant. 
A  personal  Inspection,  by  this  reporter,  of  a 
ninnber  of  cabin  cruisers  on  New  Hamp- 
shire's Lake  WInnlpesaukee  revealed  that 
many  installations  were  Inoperative  or  that 
the  chlorine  containers  were  empty  and  ob- 
viously had  been  for  some  time.  The  ownen 
of  two  of  Wlnnlpesaukee's  largest  marinas 
confirmed  theee  personal  observations. 

INCINXaATOBS 

These  units  are  designed  to  trap  the  waste 
material.  generaUy  in  a  prevloualy  iaaerted 
bag,  and  to  hold  the  wastes  untu  the  devioa 
is  activated.  Upon  activation,  the  bag  with 
the  sewage  la  dropped  Into  a  burning  cham- 
ber where  It  la  fionwumert  by  a  burner  ignited 
by  turning  the  burning  control  aa  presolbed. 
These  units  are  uaually  provided  with  ex- 
haust fans  to  remove  odors  from  the  araa 
to  overboard  vents.  Generally,  appropriate 
controls  are  provided  to  assure  that  the  de- 
vice cannot  be  activated  when  the  toUet  la 
In  use. 

Ilie  principal  objectlona  to  unite  of  thla 
kind  relate  to  their  atae  and  to  the  fact  that 
moat  use  propane  gas  as  fuel.  In  other  ra-. 
spects,  they  are  oonaldered  to  be  the  moat 
effective  antl-poUution  device  because  they 
destroy  the  wastes  entirely. 

BOLOIMO   TAIfXa 

A  holding  tank  is  Mmply  a  waste  tank 
placed  an  board  the  veasri  and  attached  to 
the  marine  toilet  so  that  aU  materials  ax* 
prunped    from    the    toilet,  into    the    tank. 
Such  devices  can  be  emptied  \n  one  of  two'_ 
ways:  the  first  through  a  pump  attachmaat ' 
which  empties  the  tank   Into  a  shoreslde 
sewer  system  or  septic  tank;  the  second  by 
pumping    the    materials    directly   iato  t3ie' 
watera  of  the  lake  or  ocean.  ^ 

If  holding  tanks  are  to  be  pumped  aahorsb ' 
relatively  expensive  sewer  Installatioas  at 
marinas  are  required.  Holding  taaka  also 
require  considerable  space  on  board  boats, 
wiiere  space,  regardleas  of  the  alae  at  tbt^ 
Ixwt,  is  always  limited. 

With  tattee  anti-poUutloc  systems  avall*^' 
able  to  boatmen,  and  with  each  system  belnff' 
represented  by  a  number  of  maaufaeturan 
stipplylng  various  models  of  thatr  daivloes. 
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lagUlaton  lutd  •  (oldan  oppoctonttf  to  dto- 
pUr  tbair  tndlTlduaUty.  That  tbay  bsv*  nie- 
OMded  U  erldanoad  by  a  eonory  inqMotloo  o( 
•■l1liiy"or  ptndlof— um-poUuton  laws. 
No  two  •»•!&■. 

•nm  BtM*  otf  Haw  HanvatalM,  uSiteli  plo- 
nMrwt  aall-poaatloa  1a«s  by  — ««^*«^y  laili*- 
Utton  M  «Mly  M  19ac;  Twaptxm  tuuaanMaa. 
and  «hlarttMtlaa  of  mta/tm.  Bat  boimng 
taaka  tm  alM  approTwl.  and  oOelala  wUl  taU 
yon— off  the  neortf— that  thay  teTor  tanks 
ovar  ehloflnatais.  Boat  omm  and  ««*'«'«» 
oparaton  on  tha  atata's  larga  ayrtan  oC  lakaa 
alao  aaem  to  favor  holdlac  taaka. 

•mia  aonunor.  moat  attantlan  in  tha  ooim- 
tiy  wlU  ba  foeuaad  on  ttaa  autaa  oC  lOnnaaoto 
and  Wlaconala,  both  of  whl^  hava  anaotad 
boat  poUutlon  lagtalatirai.  lOnaaaota  ^>- 
provaa  two  nhlortnator  typaa.  altboogh  odl- 
dali  of  tha  MInnaaoU  Stata  Watar  PoUutton 
Control  Board  wtU  tell  you  eonfldantUIly  that 
thay  aea  Uttto  valua  In  tha  oblortnatora  thay 
hava  approvad.  Moat  offldala  nadUy  agraa 
that  a  holding,  or  ratantlon.  ayrtam  te  tha 
only  workabla  adutlon. 

IB  Wiaeonaln.  only  ratantlon  syatema  ar« 
approvad.  Ttamandoua  praaaura  haa  baan 
appUad  to  tbla  atate  to  alao  apptova  ohlcrtna- 
toca,  bat  thay  bava  atood  thair  ground.  Tha 
Wlaoonaln  8Uto  Haalth  Oapartmant  faala  that 
aU  traatmant  darloea  ara  wortblaaa. 

ainoa  Mlnnaaota  and  Wiaeonaln  abara  tha 
watara  of  tha  St.  Orolz  Bl^or.  moat  ownara  In 
tha  two-atata  araa  ara  InaUlllng  ratantlon 
ayatama.  To  accommodato  tbaaa  holding 
ayataua,  pumpout  atatlona  ara  baing  aat  up 
at  major  marlnaa  throughout  tha  two-atata 
araa.  It  will  ba  Intaraatlng  to  aea.  bowaver. 
If  ohlorlnator-aqulppad  boatafrom  Minna- 
aota  will  ba  f orblddan  uaa  of  Wlaoonaln'a  part 
of  tha  St.  Crotz  Blvar. 

In  Oallfomla.  looal  lawa  forbid  tha  dla- 
charga  at  any  mattar.  traatad  or  untreated. 
Into  tha  watar.  There  la  no  atata  laglalatlon 
regarding  any  of  tha  three  available  aya- 
tama. 

m  MlaalaBlH^  on  tha  Row  Bamatt  Baa- 
arrotr,  every  boat  muat  have  Ita  through-hull 
fitting  aaaled.  thereby  approving  only  hold- 
ing tank  ayatama. 

IB  TUlnoli.  on  the  Chalxr-O-lAkaa,  all  boata 
with  toUata  must  have  their  through-hull 
flttlnga  aealad. 

Coioiado  prohlblta  tha  dlaeharfa  oT  any 

waataa.  traatad  or  untreated.  Into  Ita  watara. 

Alabama  has  no  laglalatlon  pertaining  to 

poUutlan.  but  la  oontemplattag  an  antl-pol- 

lutton  aet  In  the  near  future. 

MSbraaka'B  antl-poUotton  law  U  tmttier 
vague,  aln^^  atatlng  that  toUeto  "tball  han- 
dle and  treat  aolld  and  liquid  wastee  In  a 
mannar  that  will  prevent  water  poUutlon." 
However,  the  regulation  contlnuea:  "No 
or  ooDtalner  a<  auoh  waatee  ahall  be 
,  left,  or  dlaehargad  In  or  near  any 
watan  of  thla  atata."  By  Inference,  the  sUte 
only  approvaa  holding  tank  devlcee. 

Montana  permlto  devloea  that  dlM^arga  an 
elBuent  to  acceptable  standarda.  The  state 
alao  aoeapta  holdlBg  tanks,  but  recommends 
nalthar  device. 

Statea  without  qtaoUlc  laglalaUoo  pertain- 
ing to  mailaa  toUata  and  traatmant  or  hold- 
ing davloaai  frequently  rely  on  a  general  law 
that  ptohlbtta  the  discharge  of  utter,  yu-- 
baga.  aawaga.  ratuse  or  other  oontamlnanta. 
Iteat  often  the  law  la  Ignored  because  It  lacks 
taatb  to  blta  vlolatocs.  THe  boat  owner  Is 
allowed  to  flush  hla  toUat  directly  Into  Inland 
waterways  without  a  spadfle  Uw  atopptng 
him. 

Other  atatea  have  held  off  ««Tn»t1ng  antt- 
poUutton  laws  for  an  all  too  common  laaaon: 
lack  oC  funds.  In  a  latter  we  received  from 
Boy  M.  Hairla,  Dtrector  of  the  Waahlngton 
Stata  Pollution  Control  Gommlaaton,  he 
aptly  aUtea  tha  ease:  "We  have  hiOd  a  num- 
ber of  dlaousalona  relative  to  propdaing  legia- 
latton  oa  tbla  aubject  (marina  toUats)  but 
BO  tiatX  daottfoa  haa  yet  been  made.    The 


fututty  or  paaatng  auch  legislation  without 
auflktent  budget  ^>propilatlona  for  adaquata 
enfonement  u  obvloua.  and  to  data  thara 
haa  not  been  auOctent  public  «««««M  for  ao- 
tlon  of  thla  natore  to  aasure  suocess." 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  nature  and 
ertent  of  poUutlon  of  the  natlon'a  watara  by 
recreational  watareiaft  and  to  make  recoas- 
mendatlona  rtiattva  thereto.  In  IMS  the  Na- 
tional Assodatkn  af  State  Boating  Law  Ad- 
mlnlstratota  (NASBLA>  appointed  an  Invea- 
tlgatlve  committee.  lu  report,  deilverad  on 
November  8,  1MB.  la  probably  tha  moat  thor- 
ough aurvay  yet  made  of  water  pollution  aa 
related  to  pleaaura  boau.  It  repreeenta 
tbouaaada  of  man-hoofs  and  tha  review  of 
millions  of  legislative  words. 

Inchaded  in  the  report  la  a  aomawbat  oon- 
trovental  model  antl-poUutloo  aet  that  wUl 
undoubtedly  Influence  many  sutee  not  yet 
carrying  auoh  acta  on  their  law  hooka.  In 
fact,  numeroua  atatee  have  postponed  antl- 
poUutlon  leglalatl<m  untU  thay  have  had  a 
chance  to  thoroughly  atody  tha  report.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  survey  by  thla  magaalne 
revealed  that  many  atate  sgendes  are  not 
aware  of  the  report  ck  even  of  the  aseoda- 
Uon  that  prepared  It. 

IBQTBfSTIOM    VAUia 

A  brief  summary  of  the  bl^bllghts  of  the 
WASBLA  committee  report  reveals  no  partic- 
ularly startling  Information.  More  Impor- 
tant, perhaps,  the  report  points  out  the  gen- 
eral Inconsistency  of  antl-poIIutlon  legisla- 
tion, and  the  facts,  figures  and  administra- 
tive thinking  relating  thereto. 

At  the  time  data  for  the  report  wow  being 
coUected,  a  total  of  28  states  bad  already 
adopted  legislation  controlling  the  discharge 
of  sewage  Into  the  individual  state's  water- 
ways. This  legislation,  however,  was  notable 
for  Its  divergence,  the  laws  of  one  state  hav- 
ing Uttle  or  no  resemblance  to  thoee  adopted 
by  others.  The  picture  was  further  eompU- 
cated  by  the  propensity  of  a  state  to  sdect 
one  type  of  antlpoUutlon  device  and  to  per- 
mit only  Its  use  m  that  sUte.  Whether  this 
was  done  deUberately  or  in  ignorance  of  the 
exlstanca  of  other  devlcee  is  not  known. 
Bowavar,  the  nassi.a  committee  remarked, 
such  arbitrary  selection  of  devices  ftirther 
compUoatad  the  mobility  of  boats  orulalng 
on  the  waters  of  more  than  one  state. 

Kxpaetlng  to  find  that  many  atatea  had 
made  siuveye  on  the  extent  of  poUutlon  of 
waters  by  recreational  watereraft,  the  com- 
mittee waa  able  to  locate  only  two.  One  re- 
port dealt  with  the  effect  of  pcHlutlon  from 
houaeboata  In  the  vicinity  of  Portland.  Ore.. 
and  waa  prepared  by  the  Oregon  SUte  Sani- 
tary Authority.  The  aacond  report,  entitled 
"Survey  of  Marina  and  Watereraft  Use  In  Re- 
lation to  the  Public  Health  Aspects,"  was 
Jointly  prepared  by  the  Macomb  County 
Health  Department  and  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Health. 

With  Uttle  Information  at  hand,  the  com- 
mittee prepared  Its  own  questtonnalra,  which 
It  aant  out  to  some  200  state  and  federal 
agenclea,  including  public  health  depart- 
ments, water  poUutlon  control  boards  or 
commissions,  stete  boating  law  administra- 
tors, and  vlrtuaUy  eveiy  federal  agency  hav- 
ing any  connection  with  waters  used  for  rec- 
reation. More  than  M  repUea  were  received, 
representing  one  or  more  agencv  in  everv 
state. 

An  analysis  of  the  two  avaUable  reports 
and  the  qUestlonnalrea  returned  to  the  com- 
mlttaa  aatabllshed  the  fact  that  very  few 
ofllolala  baUeved  that  poUutlon  attributeble 
to  recreational  watereraft  waa  much  of  a 
problem.  It  waa  concluded  that  a  iwTit«»ff» 
of  10%  of  the  recreational  watereraft  of  any 
one  state  contained  marine  toUets,  and  that 
the  national  average  would  be  probably  leas 
than  5%.  It  was  found  that  only  a  very  few 
watercrsXt  were  used  for  any  extensive  pe- 
riods of  time  ss  dweUlngs,  and  that  most  use 
was  concentrated  on  weekends,  holidays,  and 


Further,  tha  boating 
I  of  moat  atataa  waa  found  to  ba  rather 
lladtad  with  tha  agmeptlon  ctf  the  aeutbam. 
aonthwaatarn.  and  waatam  statea. 

Baaed  on  the  aaaeaament  of  the  ooomlttee 
of  the  total  beating  population  in  thla  coun- 
try with  manna  toUata.  tha  pattama  of  uaa 
of  such  craft,  and  tha  total  daya  par  year  thay 
are  In  operation.  It  waa  tha  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  the  poUutlon  of  the  Detroit 
River  (1.8  bUIlon  gaUona  per  day  flows  into  It 
and  then  to  Lake  Brie)  caused  by  munici- 
palities and  industries  Is  of  greater  national 
oonoam  than  each  poUuUoa  aa  Is  caused  to 
the  nation's  watarways  by  the  total  recrea- 
tional boating  float  of  tha  mtin  country. 

want  TO  DOf 

PMdlotlng  that  laglalatlan  prohibiting 
entirely  the  discharge  of  marine  toUets  on 
the  waters  of  a  given  state  wlU  continue  to 
be  passed  In  the  future  as  It  hss  In  some 
liutancee  been  In  the  past,  the  committee 
was  then  faced  with  a  choice  of  action. 
Should  it  oppose  each  and  every  attempt  to 
curb  pollution  caused  by  recreational  boat- 
ing, even  though  It  repreeenta  a  minute  frac- 
tion In  the  total  pollution  picture?  Should 
It  advocate  a  total  program  to  correct  aU 
poUutlon  aa  an  alternative  to  regulations 
covering  boating  alone?  Or  shoiUd  the 
NASBLA  continuaUy  refer  to  Its  report  and 
Its  conclusions  In  hopes  that  this  alone 
would  reduce  legislative  activity  in  thla  field? 

Opposition,  naturaUy.  to  antl-poUutlon 
laws  was  out  of  the  question.  The  commit- 
tee dldnt  wish  to  be  keelhauled.  Regula- 
tions would  continue;  they  would  undoubt- 
edly vary  from  state  to  state;  many.  If  not  a 
majority,  would  completely  prohibit  dis- 
charge of  wastes  In  tmy  form,  treated  or  not, 
from  marina  toUets;  and  such  non -uniform 
regulations  would  be  injurious  to  the  Inter- 
state mobility  of  recreational  boating  that 
the  conunlttee  was  tryUig  to  promote. 

The  solution  suggested,  and  adopted,  by 
the  committee  was  the  preparation  of  a 
model  antl-poUutlon  law  designed  to  avoid 
the  shortcomings  of  present  regulations  and 
stin  aUevlate  the  problem  of  the  discharge  of 
untreated  wastes  from  recreational  water- 
craft. 

Having  provided  a  highly  commendable 
and  frequently  provocative  siirvey  on  pol- 
lution in  the  light  of  pleasure  boating,  the 
committee  unfortunately  chose  the  easy  way 
out  in  drawing  up  its  model  act.  It  con- 
cluded, perhape  in  a  rush  to  finish  up  the 
Job.  "that  suitable  and  adequate  devices  are 
presently  avallaMe  for  InstaUatton  aboard 
recreational  wat«eraft  that  wUl  treat  sewage 
to  a  standard  acceptable  to  most  health 
officials." 

Despite  an  Impartial  survey  of  chlorinators, 
incinerators,  and  holding  tanks — which 
pointed  out  the  numerous  disadvantages  of 
each  system — the  committee  hedged  again 
by  stating:  "Since  any  of  the  three  units 
above  are  acceptable  treatment  devices,  and 
since  the  selection  of  one  of  the  three  by  a 
boat  owner  wUl  be  based  on  personal  con- 
siderations, it  la  recommended  that  a  model 
law  permit  the  use  of  any  of  the  three 
devices." 

If,  as  the  committee  states  in  its  report, 
"many.  If  not  a  majority,  (of  states)  would 
completely  prohibit  discharge  of  wastes  In 
any  form,  treated  or  not,  from  marine 
toUetB  . . .,"  then  its  conclusion  and  ito  sanc- 
tion of  aU  the  available  devlcee  is  not  only 
naive  but  lU-advlsed. 

WHT  HOT  racB  irt 
It  Is  the  oonalderad  editorial  opinion  of 
thla  magaatne  that  If  pleasure  boat  owners 
ara  to  ba  required  to  cease  even  their 
mlnlacxUe  contribution  to  the  poUutlon  of 
our  nation's  waterways,  there  U  only  one 
way  to  achieve  sueoeea— stop  p^trnptn/t 
effiventa  over  the  a14e. 
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Anything  thrown,  poun  i  [  or  piunpad  over 
tha  sua  of  a  boat  oontrU  ifitea  to  pioUutkm. 
Moat  VlauaUy  evident,  oi  oonzaa,  is  UtMr: 
milk  aartooa,  glaas  botuas,  plsstlo  bottlaa. 
and  tha  Ilka.  Kven  a  baar  can.  oarafnlly 
punctured  at  both  ends  jfnd  sunk  with  a 


y  oontrlbutaa 

may  ba  out  of 

deprlvaa  tha 

of  oxygen.    Pish 

to  Uva.    Take 


of  ( 
ba  aulBelent  in 
from  aU  22  of 
luring  their  dry- 


marine    toilet 

according  to 

ins,  and  produo- 

I  fco  present  health 

kirlbutea  to  poUu- 


satisfying  glug-glug. 
its  share  of  poUutlon. 
sight,  but  its  process  of 

water  of  a  certain  amo^ 

and  plant  life  need 

away  enou^  oxygen  from  the  watar  and 

you'U  eventuaUy  kiU  fish  and  plant  life. 

A  report  to  tha  White  fionaa  raoantly  ra- 
leaaad  by  the  National  Acydamy  of  Sdancaa 
pradlcta  that  by  IMO  tha 
and  other  organic  waataa 
volume  to  purge  the 
the  rtatlonls  chief  riveza 
season  flow. 

Pour  enough  oU,  gaaolfaa,  detogent  or 
aclda  Into  a  river  or  lake  ud  you'U  wind  up 
with  an  uninviting  alodge  mat  wUl  eventual- 
ly contaminate  shaUow  waters  and  beaches 
to  tha  extent  that  they  must  be  closed  to 
swimmers. 

Pump  enough  raw  sewi^*  Ihto  tha  water 
and  the  effects  are  both  obvious  and  un- 
savory. Pump  even  thp  moat  caratuUy 
treated  sewage  into  the  water  and  the  effeett 
are  boHooZIy  the  aame.  '  Boatmen,  manu- 
facturers, and  antl-pol^itlon  pnqiMments 
should  not  delude  themaaves  by  ♦hmviwg 
treated  sewage  does  not  cf^itrlbute  Its  share 
to  poUutlon.   It  doet. 

Even  the  most  efllcli 
chlorinating  device,  c^iei 
Its  manufacturer's  lnstru( 
Ing  an  eflluent  acoeptabl( 
department  standards 
tlon.  Chlorine  may  reader  the  effluent 
theoretically  non-toxic  to  humane,  fish,  and 
wUdllfe,  but  its  eventual  disintegration  robs 
the  water  of  oxygen  and  jiutrlents  vital  to 
the  support  of  such  Ufa.  Even  the  moet 
thoroughly  macerated  efllpient  Is  reduced  to 
only  the  approximate  slaei  M  a  pea,  and  this 
effluent  either  sinks  to  me  bottom  or  is 
washed  ashore  to  beachli^,  rlvSibanks.  or 
lakeshores  where  it  eSectlfcvly  mucks  up  the 
waterside  or  clogs  and  IdUpjplantllfe. 

The  above  obeervatl< 
Buppoee  that  chlorlnati 
erly  operated  by  the  boai 
fact,  however,  many  of  tl^em  are  not.  The 
device — as  noted — may  n^a  out  of  chlorine 
or  other  disinfectant,  and  jdothing  in  the  de- 
vice aut(HnatlcaUy  stops  itt  from  pumping 
raw  sewage  over  the  side.  The  effectiveness 
of  chlorinating  devices  la  In  direct  pr<qx>r- 
tlon  to  the  consdantlouibees  of  the  boat- 
owner.  And,  tat  aU  praa4cal  and  financial 
purposes,  there  is  no  way  ip  eToiatve  a  boat- 
owner  to  operate  a  chlor^ator  in  the  pre- 
scribed manner.  I 

Incinerating  devices  are ,  {theoretically,  the 
best  marine  toUet  attschi  itots.  Tbey  com- 
pletely consume  wastee  on  ^osrd  aiul  nothing 
need  be  depoalted  over  ti\$  aide.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  require  trannfylous  heat  (2100* 
P.),  produce  a  high  (200''HW0*P.)  flue  tem- 
peratiire,  and  require  the  use  of  propane  gas. 
The  uncertainty,  and  possible  danger  of  oper- 
ating gas  devices  on  board  a  boat  cannot  be 
recom  mended. 

TRx  OHLT  aoii^Tmw 

Holding  tanks,  therefore— even  with  the 
drawbacks  already  noted- 
only  solution. 

RetentUn  tanka  ara 
two  models:  those  thst  m 
only  Into  a  Shoreslde  fac! 
may  be  pumped  out  elth 
overboard.    Obviously,    tlii 
and  only  the  former 
stalled  on  boats  plying 

But  «ha«  about  tha  ba,i 
alonaUy  takes  his  boat  ten 


ay,  truths — pre- 
evlcee  are  prc^- 
In  point  of 


■horar   Can  He.lacltimat 


to  ba  the 

avallablain 

be  pumped  out 

and  ttioee  that 

at  a  facility  or 

ftannar    model, 

il,  ahoold  be  In- 

tnland  water- 


who  ocoa- 
moremUeaoff- 
poinp  ii|siii^ 


overlraardr  Wa  baliava  ha  can.  Ba  tapra- 
saata  a  fraction  of  the  boating  public,  and 
genaraUy  speaking,  very  few  sklniers  with 
boats  under  30'  take  their  craft  Ixarond  three 
or  four  mUes  offahora.  Those  skippers  who 
do  not  normaUy  venture  out  beyond  ten  mUes 
should  be  required  to  equip  their  l)oats  with 
retention  tanks  that  l^ay  ba  pumped  only  to 
shoreslde  facUltlee. 

We  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  cri- 
terion of  whether  a  boat  may  be  equipped 
with  an  offshore  pumping  device  for  the  re- 
tention tank  be  the  length  of  the  boat. 
Admittedly,  this  criterion  has  some  loop- 
holes, but  wa  bellava  they  wlU  ba  inslg- 
nlflcant. 

Holding  tanks  have  thaIr  dlsadvaotagaa, 
too.  TTn^  recently,  moat  tanks  reqtdred  con- 
aldarabla  qiaoe  for  Installation.  Now,  oxta 
manufacturer.  Monogram  mdustrlaa.  Inc., 
8Sas  StaUar  Drlva,  Culver  aty.  CaUf.  80281, 
baa  oome  up  with  a  marine  toUet  with  a  aalf- 
fiontalniwl  tank  that  la  only  slightly  larger 
than  tha  standard  marine  head.  Monogram 
has  pioneered  In  the  field  of  holding  tanks, 
having  developed  and  aappUed  most  of  tha 
major  alrllnaa  with  thatr  tn-fllght  toUet  f  a- 
cUltlaa.  At  praaant  Mbnogram  Is  the  oxUy 
mannfaeturar  aapplying  bedding  tanks  spa- 
dfloally  for  tha  marina  trade.  There  are, 
howavar.  aoma  85  flrnu  that  make  tanka  for 
tha  trailer  indiwtry  and  thaaa  may  ba  modi- 
fied for  marina  uaa. 

Soma  marina  operators  wlU  undoubtedly 
raise  objections  to  any  law  requiring  them 
to  InstaU  the  neceesary  pxnnplng-out  equip- 
ment, even  though  such  equipment  currently 
may  be  InstaUed  for  an  average  of  $800.  But. 
wa  ask.  which  would  thay  prater — ^tha  Inatal- 
latlon  of  pnmplng-out  aqalpmant  or  even- 
tual legislation  completely  bsrrlng  any  boat 
with  an  overboard  diaoharging  head,  which 
would  ultimately  reduce  the  number  of 
pleasure  craft  upon  Inland  waterways? 

Dr.  J.  B.  Askew,  Director  of  the  San  Diego 
City  and  County  Department  of  PuMlc 
Health  and  Ch^roian  of  the  San  Diego  Re- 
gional Water  PoUutlon  Control  Board  Na  8 
has  prophealad:  "Sooner  or  later,  when  things 
get  bad  enough,  anfozoement  programs  with 
real  teeth  in  them  must  begin." 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived — 
rii/ht  now.  If  boatman  are  being  charged 
with  contributing  to  water  poUutlon.  let  us 
admit  It  Is  so.  however  small  tha  degree. 
Let  us  also  be  reallstto  and  admit  that  the 
only  way  to  stop  our  contribution  to  poUu- 
tlon of  waterways  Is  to  stop  pumping  sew- 
age, untreated  or  treated,  over  the  side. 

Is  there  truly  any  other  aolutton? 


LATIN  AMERICANS  MOVE   WISELY 
TO  C?DRB  DROPOUTS 

Ux.  TOWER.  Mr.  PnEsaddent.  I  wl«h 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
ask  that  thera  be  printed  In  the  Ricoks 
an  editorial  and  an  article  from  recent 
Issues  of  the  AbQene  Reporter-News. 

These  Items  describe  the  local  efforts 
being  made  there  to  retain  in  school  stu- 
dents who  otherwise  might  beecmie  dr(H>- 
outs.  It  Is  clear  to  me  that  despite  All 
the  Federal  rtrograms  and  national 
speeches  on  tiie  subject,  the  final  re- 
sponsibility and  the  best  OK>ortunlty  for 
helping  potential  dxt^outs  rests  on  the 
local  level  with  their  neivhlxMv  and 
ftiends. 

I  am  proud  that  this  Texas  oommtmitar 
has  taken  on  this  project.  As  a  former 
teacher  I  know  fall  well  that  the  future 
of  our  Itetfon  tests  on  the  education  of 
our  cliUdren.  AMlene,  Tex.,  and  the 
Nation  will  benefit  from  these  wise  moves 
to  ameiUiDryte  the  dropout  protdem. 


V     iO     .  I 


Tbere  being  im>  oblectioQ.  the  editorial 
and  article  wart  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rmoko.  Ml  follovs: 

[Ttook  the  AbUene  (Tex.)  Reportar-Mawik 
May  28,  1888] 

Latur-AicnscaKa  Movx  WtsiLT  To  OtTia 
Dsopotm 

LatlB-Amarlcan  laadara  are  ahowlag  o«b- 
mendable  Inlttatlva  and  a  construfittva  a^ 
proach  in  trying  to  ahow  the  way  to  young 
people  of  thalr  cfammunlty  to  prapara  tham- 
aelvea  for  tha  future. 

Iha  21  Club  and  the  GI  Porum  are  puahlng 
an  effort  to  prevent  chUdren  of  Latth-Ametl- 
can  f amlUea  from  becoming  aohool  dropoutk 

A  meeting  for  this  purpose  was  held  at 
Mann  Junior  High  School  last  week.  On 
Jima  8.  another  maeqng  of  Junior  and  senior 
high  school  lAttn-Amerloan  studanta  of  tha 
dty  win  ba  held  at  Sears  Baereatlon  Center. 

Ben  Agulna,  who  with  Ptank  Bodrlquaa 
and  Manual  Hamandaa  omductad  tha  ntaat- 
ing  with  Mann  Junior  High  Latm-Amartoan 
atudants.  gave  this  vary  wise  advice: 

"Ton  WlU  ba  making  tha  btggaat  daolalon 
of  yova  Ufa  this  stunmer  whes  you  dadda 
whether  to  coma  back  to  aehool  in  tha  faU." 

Agulira  and  his  assodatea  ara  trying  to 
intercept  tha  dropouts  at  an  appro|nlata 
time.    ICany  qolt  aohool  after  jonlar  h^li. 

Aguirra  urgea  them  not  only  to  flniSh  hl;^ 
schood.  but  go  OB  to  ooUege.  "In  this  day 
and  time,"  he  UA&  the  students,  thara  ara 
many  ways  aU  of  you  can  go  to  coUsga.  and 
we  scrtemnly  promise  you  we  wlU  do  every- 
thing humanly  poesible  for  thoee  ol  you  who 
want  to  take  ttUs  stq>." 

He  urged  the  youngsters  to  think  posi- 
tively, to  parttdpate  in  aotio(H  acUvittea  to 
"earn  the  admiration  and  reqtect  of  your 
taammatea  and  teachers." 

Aguirre  challenged  the  students'  In  oon- 
oludon: 

"Three  yaara  from  now.  I  aspect  gtadoatton 
invltationa  from  aU  of  you." 

Here  Is  an  admirable  program.  Initiated  l>y 
the  people  moet  conowxied  with  the  problem, 
iVhlch  merits  not  only  tha  support  of  Latln- 
Amerteans,  but  of  every  facet  of  the  Abilene 
oommunlty. 

Abilene  has  enough  service  clube,  ftatamal 
organtaatloBa,  woman's  duba  and  vataraaa* 
groups  to  fiU  a  good  slaad  directory.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  tox  service  that  can  be 
seized  by  many  of  these,  with  unmeasxired 
good  to  result  for  the  efforts. 

[Prom  the   AbUene    (Tex.)    Reporter-News. 

May  28,  1888] 
Ksaw  BaarxoT,  DomT  Daov  Our,  LarxK  Sro- 
IHCMT8  Hxax  Us 


"Tou  WlU  be  making  the  blggeat  dedslon 
of  your  life  this  summer  when  you  dadda 
whether  to  come  back  to  school  In  the  faU." 
Ben  AgiUrre  told  Latin  American  atudants 
at  Mann  Junior  High  School  Tueaday. 

The  talk  by  Agidrre  is  part  of  a  drive  by 
Latin  American  leaders  aimed  at  stemming 
tha  high  rate  of  echool  drop-outa.  Cluba 
laadlng  In  the  drive  are  the  21  Club  and  tha 
OI  Porum. 

joUUag  AgnlrTa  aS  tka  aohool  avant  were 
Prank  Bodrlquas  and  Maauel  Hemanrtan 

"Wa  hope  to  InflaeBce  you  into  fdag 
ahead  and  flnlahing  high  aohool  and  going 
to  cdlege."  Aguirra  aald.  "in  this  day  and 
time  there  ara  msny  wajra  aU  at  yoa  oan  go 
to  odlage,  and  we  aolaonly  proodaa  yon  wa 
WlU  do  everything  humanly  poealbia  for  thoee 
of  you  who  want  to  take  this  step. 

"We  have  got  to  ihlak  podttve,"  ha  told 
them.  "A  good  way  to  laaca  to  think  poal> 
tlve  is  to  partldpata  in  aU  you  can  la 
acho<4— ba  It  football,  basketba)!.  baaabaU  or 
ping  pong. 

"Bam  the  admiration  and  rs9aot  of  your 
t'.a^twtwa.t**  and  taaohars,"  ha  ■^'"""iihad 
them. 

"^Thay  ara  an  for  you.  not  tgtXuti  yon. 
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"Tax  IMT*  on*  at  tb*  flnast  (roapa  of 
Umeaun  uut  ooaeftw  in  tbe  trarld,"  1m  re- 
mlndMl  tham.  "lYj  to  napeet  tbam  Ilka  you 
«a«M  aavaet  to  ba  raapaotad." 

Agulira  alao  encouragea  the  glrla  to  go  on 
to  high  achool  and  perbapa  collage  ao  that 
tb«7  can  batter  train  thamMlTea  to  be  good 
wlvaa  and  mothara. 

•look  around  you,"  ha  aald.  "Saa  your 
own  brothers  and  alatera  married  In  their 
prime,  now  tied  down  with  two  or  three 
ehlldren.  Do  you  want  your  ehUdren  to  be 
drq;>-outa?" 

"nirea  yean  from  now."  he  concluded,  "I 
expect  graduation  Invitations  from  all  of 
yoxL" 

RecognlMd  aa  National  Honor  Society 
mamben  at  liann  vara  Jdbn  Padllla.  George 
8oUa  and  Kunlce  norea.  Agulrre  pralaed 
than  for  their  achlevemanta  and  named  oth- 
«r  Mann  atudenta  who  have  been  outstanding 
■tudents:  Mary  De  la  G&rza,  Richard  Tolen- 
tlno,  Miury  Alva,  SylvlA  Padllla,  Tony  Lopez, 
Angelln*  Oonzalea,  Frances  Mondbalz,  Joel 
Loya.  Boaa  Oonzales.  Manual  Jlmenes.  Bob- 
art  Oarcla  and  Carloa  Rodrlques. 

VlrglnU  Lopes.  AbUene  Ql  Forum  Junior 
.Queen,  alao  participated  in  the  pro^pcam. 

Agulrre  aald  the  next  phaae  of  the  pro- 
gram wlU  be  a  June  3  noMtlng  of  all  Junior 
and  aenlor  high  school  Latin  American  stu- 
dents at  the  Sears  Becreatton  Center. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SOUTHERN 
STATES  PROBATION  AND  PAROLE 
CONFEREaiCE^— RESOLUTION  OF 
THE  OKLAHOMA  IfGISLATURE 

HCr.  HARRIS.  Ifr.  President,  we  In 
OUahoma  are  proud  that  the  Southern 
States  Probation  and  Parole  Conference 
to  holding  Its  annual  oonference  In  Okla- 
homa aty,  Okla.,  on  Juiie  5.  6.  7,  and  8. 
19M. 

The  Oklahoma  Legislature  last  session 
recognlaed  this  fine  group  and  made  note 
of  the  fact  that  the  Stete  of  (Hdahoma 
was  honored  by  the  selection  of  Charles 
C.  Chesnut,  of  Miami,  as  president  of  the 
Southern  States  Probation  and  Parole 
Conference. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  that  resolution.  En- 
rolled House  Concurrent  Reaolutlfm  664 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboocs.  as  follows: 

ImouBO  BotTSB  OoMCDnsHT  BMas,tmoiT 
Mo.  864 
A  reeolvtlaii  azteadlng  a  oordlal  weXcome  to 
tba  retwaseaUttvea  of  othsr  Stataa  attend- 
ing the  Southern  Probation  and  Parole 
OoDfaranoa 

(By  Moimtford  of  the  Houae  aBd  Oee  ot  the 
Senate) 
Wbaraas.  tha  Soathem  Stataa  Probatton 
S?*^??'*  0«>«>*«««»o»  to  eonJuneMon  with 
tha  Sootham  States  Prlaon  AaaootaUon.  have 
voted  to  hold  the  aaatial  OonferaBoe  at  Okla- 
homa a.^.  OMahosna  on  June  5,  «.  7  and  8. 
asec  at  ttM  Sklrvtn  Hotel;  and 

•JEI^!3^^S!5?^.^  Itoaowd  by  the  sa- 
■MtteB  or  a  flttlaan  ot  thto  Steto,  the  Ronor- 
wto  Ohanaa  O.  Oiaanut,  of  tn^r^%  as 
PraMaot  of  the  Soathem  Stetes  Probation 
-•Bd  Parol*  OoBfiranea;  and 
V  Wharaas.  Oorwnor  Btilmon  has  hsretofore 
niauded  a  warm  mvttattan  to  those  grouse 
to  oonato  the  natton-k  most  ooamopollten 
■raa.  attostad  to  tha  heart  at  Amartca.  where 
tha  North  embraosa  the  Sooth  land,  and  the 
eoftoma  of  the  Saat  bland  with  tha  tradttlooa 
of  the  West:  Now.  thsraToro.  ba  it 


Beaoloed  ^y  the  Bout*  of  Bepretentattvet 
of  th9  TMrUeth  StttoH  of  tht  OkWuma 
LegUUttvre,  the  Senau  concurHn;  theretn: 

Sacnoir  l.  AU  oOdals,  emidoyees  and 
•gente  connected  with  the  State  govenunent, 
as  wall  ss  all  dtlaans  of  Oklahoma,  are  urged 
to  oooperato  In  making  this  conference  a 
aucceea  and  demonatrato  the  unequaled 
genuine  hospitality  and  warm  frlendahlp  of 
the  Steto  of  Oklahoma 

Sacnoir  a.  That  Oklahoma  extend  a  cordial 
welcoma  to  the  oOdal  repreaentotlvea  of  the 
great  stotes  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia.  Kentucky,  Tioulslana,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representetlves 
the  7th  day  of  July  19«S. 

J.  D.  MoOastt, 

Speaker  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  12th  day  of 
July  1068. 

laOH  FtXLB. 

AetHtg  freatient  of  the  Sertate. 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  24,  1966.  I  inserted  a  newspaper 
editorial  which  had  been  printed  in  the 
Rochester  (NJI.)  Courier,  in  the  Con- 
gressional RxcoRi).  The  editorial  was. 
In  my  opinion,  a  well  balanced,  rational, 
dl^Mtssionate  analysis  of  the  John  Birch 
Society,  and  It  concluded  that  the  J(^m 
Birch  Society  was  a  threat  to  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

Last  week.  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
Mr.  Th(xnas  J.  Davis,  whose  title  appears 
to  be  "Reg.  Mgr.,  Public  Relations"  of  the 
John  Birch  Society,  Inc. 

Mr.  Davis  described  the  editorial 
which  I  had  Inserted  in  the  Congrss- 
8IONAL  RscoKO  as  a  "scurrilous  newspaper 
article."  Inhiswcuxis: 

Apparently,  due  to  your  personal  disagree- 
ment with  the  Society,  you  are  willing  to  go 
to  extrwnea  in  attonpte  to  discredit  us. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  com- 
pletely disavow  the  allegations  made  by 
Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  willing  to  go  to  ex- 
tremes in  attempts  to  discredit  the  John 
Birch  Society.  I  see  no  need  to  go  to 
extrones  to  discredit  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety. The  John  Birch  Society,  in  my 
opinion,  is  perfectly  capable  of  discredit- 
ing itself  without  any  attempts,  extreme 
or  otherwise,  from  me. 

Mr.  Davis  apparaitly  agrees  with  me— 
knowingly  or  not.  for  he  enclosed  with 
his  letter  to  me  a  copy  of  a  letto*  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  the  Rochester 
Courier.  The  text  of  this  letter  ami^ 
discredits  the  John  Birch  Society,  with- 
out any  attempt  on  my  part — extreme  or 
otherwise — to  contribute  to  the  result. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
not  violating  any  confldmoes  by  request- 
ing that  this  letter  to  the  editor  be 
printed  in  the  Conorissional  Racoxo.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  accused  of  publishing 
this  letter  from  Mr.  Davis  in  an  extreme 
maneuver  to  dlseredlt  the  John  Birch 
Society.  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
that,  in  his  covering  letter  to  me,  after 
tVwrrlMng  the  article  which  I  Inserted 
In  the  RiooRB  last  month  as  "scurrilous." 
and  after  acmislng  me  of  perscmal  ex- 
tremism. Mr.  Davis  requested  that  his 
reply  to  the  Rochester  Courier  be  Inserted 
in  the  RicoRo.  In  his  words: 

It  would  only  sasm  fair  that  wa  bo  aUowwd 
honest  reprooontetion  of  our  views. 


Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  letter 
from  Tliomas  J.  Davis,  regional  man- 
ager, public  relations,  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety, to  the  editor  of  the  Rochester 
Courier,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

JuMS  1,  1B8S. 
B)iTOB,  BocHastot.  CouaiB^ 
Rochester,  tiJi. 

DBAS  Sot:  Your  newspaper  editorialised  on 
May  la,  1966,  that  The  John  Birch  Society 
waa  seeking  to  establish  a  "dictatorship"  in 
this  oountry.  The  basis  for  your  editorial 
was  a  feature  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Press-Herald,  Portland,  Maine  on  May  6th. 

In  an  Intarriew  with  Mr.  William  Langley 
of  the  Preas-Herald,  I  said  The  John  Birch 
Society  believei^  that,  "Our  own  American 
Constitutional  Republic  was  the  finest  form 
of  government  yet  devised  by  man." 

My  reference  to  a  "benevolent  dictator- 
ship" was  simply  that  if  and  when  Almighty 
Ood  came  down  to  rule  this  earth,  that  would 
be  the  best  form  of  government  for  man,  but 
we  did  not  anticipate  that  happy  circum- 
stance. A  benevolent  dictetorshlp  clearly 
Implies  complete  justice  and  complete  free- 
dom and  is  as  far  removed  from  the  In- 
justices and  terror  of  the  Nazi  rule  and  Com- 
munist slavery  as  your  editorial  Is  from  a 
truthful  representation  of  what  The  John 
Birch  Society  bad  to  say  in  Portland,  Maine. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  printing 
this  letter  so  that  the  confusion  you  have 
created,  will  be  dissipated.  — 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  Davis. 
Regional  Manager, 

Public  Relations. 

(cc:  Hon.  Thomas  J.  MclNTTax;  Hon. 
Nosais  Oottok;  Bon.  John  H.  Bouaselot; 
Dr.  Francis  X.  Oannon;  Mr.  Arnold  Foister, 
AS3Li  WOBS-Badlo  N.Y.C.,  Mr.  Bd  Joyce.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
letter  is  a  masterpiece  of  discredit  tar 
the  John  Birch  Society.  It  masks  itself 
in  words  and  phrases  which  all  Amer- 
icans respect  and  revere.  It  speaks  of 
our  Nation,  and  of  Almighty  God.  But 
hidden  behind  this  phoney  hypocritical 
froht  can  be  seen  the  real  philosophy  of 
the  John  Birch  Society.   I  quote: 

A  benevolent  dictetorshlp  clearly  Implies 
coo^ilete  Justice  and  complete  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  what  a  completely  dis- 
creditable thing  to  say.  What  a  shabby 
parody  of  the  lessons  of  two  centuries 
of  American  history.  What  a  callous 
disregard  for  the  notion  that  freedom 
and  Justice  an  arrived  at  iQr  a  govern- 
ment of,  by  and  for  the  people,  and  not 
by  some  sort  of  "benevolent  dictator- 
ship." 

Mr.  Davis,  however,  the  sp(^esman  tot 
the  John  Birch  Society,  sticks  to  his 
guns.  His  mind  la  clear.  The  implica- 
tions of  dictatorship  are  clear.  I  repeat 
what  he  has  written : 

A  benevolent  dictetorshlp  clearly  implies 
ooa^date  justtoe  and  complete  trsodom. 

Mr.  President  I  have  tried  to  stick  to 
the  vreciMe  wcuxis  which  Mr.  Davis  used. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  accused  of  extreme 
attempts  to  discredit  the  John  Birch 
Sode^.  Nevertheless,  I  am  wining  to 
stand  accused  of  moderate,  mlddle-of- 
the  road  attempts  to  help  the  John  Birch 
Society  discredit  Itself.  And  so  I  would 
Uke  to  speculate  a  bit  that  perhaps  Mr. 
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Davis  did  not  really  me^  to  have  his 
praise  of  dictatorship  tal  :^n  at  face  value. 

I  would  imagine  ttiaithe  key  factor 
in  the  decision  whether  the  John  Birch 
Society  approves  of  a  dictatorship  lies 
in  who  Is  doing  the  dictating. 

For  example.  I  am  qilte  certain  that 
the  John  Birch  Society  Urould  not  place 
its  stamp  of  approval  (M|  may  person  who 
presently  holds  elective  I  ASBce  or  caUnet 
office  in  the  US.  Governnent.  No  man 
who  could  get  the  vote  of  the  American 
people  would.  I  imagine,  qualify  for  the 
Birch  Society's  endorsement.  None  of 
our  recent  past  Presio^ts,  Elennedy, 
Elsenhower,  Truman,  orl  floosevelt  would 
obtain  the  seal  of  c4>proi^. 

It  is  my  Impression  It^at  the  sort  of 
benevolent  dictatorship!  Which  the  John 
Birch  Society  has  in  tn^nd  would  be  one 
headed  by  some  rlghti-mlnded  citizen, 
preferably  a  member  of  the  society.  Then 
and  only  then  would  {the  society  feel 
secure  about  proclaiming  its  creed,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Davis,  ths 


A  benevolent  dicta' 
complete  Justice  and 


clearly  implies 
iete  freed(»n. 


Now,  Mr.  President,  i  there  are  some 
people  who  really  beliete  that  the  John 
Birch  Society  is  made  ub  of  great  Amer- 
ican patriots.  There  w*e  some  Amer- 
icans who  really  bellev6  that  complete 
Justice  and  ccunplete  fijqedom  will  come 
about  through. a  dictatorship.  But  be- 
fore the  Senate  gets  too  alarmed  about 
this  phenomenon,  I  would  hasten  to  point 
out  that  there  are  many  pec^ile  who  be- 
lieve in  Santa  Glaus.  Superman,  and 
Snow  White  and  the  S^yen  Dwarfs. 


VIETNAM  LETTER 
COMBAT  CO: 


ETTER  BY  |a  U.S. 
lT  CORRESPOND 


MARINE 
NDENT 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Ptesldent,  a  U.S. 
Marine  combat  corresp<)ndent,  Sgt.  Oreg 
Pearson,  has  written  4  most  touching 
and  inspiring  letter  containing  his 
thoughts  on  the  VietnamJsltuation.  This 
letter,  printed  in  the  Ipenton  Record- 
Chronicle  in  Texas,  shows  the  commend- 
able spirit  and  motivatlpn  of  our  fight- 
ing boys  in  this  war.  ic  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  this  reviaallng  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obj^tion.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  print !  1  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

Patbmcb  Nedbd  in  WAB'-'PftAa  Must  Not 
Pasaltz]  :' ' 

(Editob's  Nor. — ^Tbe  following  Is  a  portion 
of  a  letter  from  Viet  Nam.  written  by  a  U.S. 
Marine  combat  correspondent,  Bgt.  Oreg 
Pearson  of  Denver.  Sgt.  nearson  Is  assigned 
to  the  Marine  combat  news  unit  at  Da  Nang. 
The  letter  was  written  to  Wick  Fowler,  after 
Fowler  returned  home  from  reporting  the 
Vietnamese  war  for  thii'  Denton  Becord- 
Chronlcle.) 

"We  have  been  greatly 
B-sa  bombing  raid  over 
We've  just  got  to  be  tougib.    Not  recklessly 
so,  for  that  will  only  leadjl^  greater  troubles, 
but  courageously  so. 

"I  still  dont  think  th^  jNorth  Vietnamese 
believe  that  our  governnent  really  has  the 
will  to  win  this  thing.  I'm  sure  they  study 
our  Oallup  Polls,  realiu  the  implications  of 
the  upcoming  general  elections  In  the  Stetes, 
they  know  that  the  Aiterlean  people  are 
becoming  Impatient  and  that  we  dont  Uke 
hardship,  and  they  think  ttt  may  pull  out.  or 
settle  for  something  tar  1<  las  than  we  should. 


heartened  by  the 
North  Viet  Nam. 


"However,  If  we  get  firm,  if  we  start  knock- 
ing hell  out  of  them,  they  may  see  the  light. 
They  may  realize  that  we  really  are  here  to 
win.  They  know  we  have  the  resources  to 
win.  Now  we  have  to  convince  them  that  we 
have  the  will  to. 

"The  American  people  are  going  to  have  to 
learn  to  be  patient,  that's  all  there  Is  to  It. 
We  cannot  pull  out  of  Viet  Nam.  for  If  we 
do,  we  give  up  all  of  Asia.  And  rm  not  one 
of  those  who  believes  the  Occidental  has  no 
right  In  Asia.  We  have  as  much  right  here 
as  we  do  in  Europe,  no  matter  what  I>e 
Oaulle  must  think. 

"We  must  grow  thicker  skin.  We  should 
not  worry  so  much  about  what  otnr  critics 
say.  In  a  way,  we  must  beccMne  like  the 
Busslana.  If  we  need  to  do  something,  if 
we  feel  it  is  right  for  our  way  of  life,  then 
we  must  do  it  regardless  of  world  opinion. 

"PaUence  and  fortitude  and  gute  are  what 
we  need.  If  we  pull  out,  then  we  have 
wasted  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  American 
youngsters.  If  we  stey  and  win — as  we  can 
in  the  long  years  ahead — then  they  wlU  not 
have  suffered  and  died  in  vain. 

"I  have  always  felt  that  the  only  hope 
for  this  country  of  South  Viet  Nam  lies  with 
the  very  young.  We  must  provide  them  with 
security  from  fear  and  expression.  We  must 
provide  them  with  educational  opportuni- 
ties, with  better  health  faculties.  We  m\2st 
provide  them  with  hope  for  a  better  life, 
which  only  they  can  forge,  but  which  we 
can  initiate. 

"When  the  youngsters,  now  5  and  10  years 
old,  come  of  age,  I  think  we  will  see  that  we 
have  been  justified.  For  I  am  convinced, 
deeply,  that  most  men  appreciate  freedom 
and  independence  and  self-betterment. 
They  want  a  better  life  for  their  cbUdren. 

"The  children  are  the  hope  oi  the  world, 
and  that  iant  a  trite  belief  on  my  part.  I 
hold  to  it  dearly.  For  every  day  I  begin  to 
lose  patience,  every  time  I  start  getting  dis- 
gruntled and  fed  up  and  pesimistic,  my  hope 
is  rekindled  by  the  <dilldren. 

"We  can  do  it.  But  we  must  not  shirk 
our  reeponsibilltles,  nor  must  we  seek  the 
easy  way  oiit,  nor  must  we  shrink  from 
hardship  and  suffering. 

"The  American  people  must  leam  that  we 
are  not  here  for  the  sake  of  the  Vietnameee 
alone.  We  are  here  for  our  own  sake,  too. 
We  have  a  great  personal  stake  here.  Others 
realize  this.  The  PhUipplne  government 
has  authorized  the  sending  of  a  a,000-man 
combat  engineer  battalion  to  Viet  Nam.  The 
Koreans  are  sending  another  30,000  troops. 
The  Austeallans  are  contributing  heavUy. 
They  realize  their  stake  In  this  thing. 

"Sometimes— and  this  Is  vwy  persooal — I 
wonder  about  getting  seriously  wounded,  or 
even  killed.  It's  not  a  pleasant  thing  to 
consider.  It  does  frl^ten  me.  But  If  we 
become  paralysed  by  fear,  we  have  given  up 
Ufe. 

"Ufe  la  a  oonstant  struggle.  When,  and 
if,  this  battle  Is  ever  over  there  will  be  an- 
other. And  another.  This  is  what  the 
American  people  must  be  cognizant  of.  This 
is  why  we  must  always  be  strong.  This  is 
why  we  must  be  ready  to  take  suffering  and 
haixlshlp  and  even  death. 

"The  alternative  is  to  lock  ourselves  within 
our  homes  and  stagnate,  to  quit  living.  I 
want  my  children  to  have  courage.  I  want 
them  to  make  sacrifices. 

"But  what  kind  of  men  and  wc«nen  would 
they  become  if  they  saw  that  their  daddy 
lacked  the  gute  to  be  the  same  way?  I 
teught  for  two  years.  I  learned  that  you  oan 
talk  until  you're  blue,  and  stlU  never  make 
a  lasting  impression.  But  if  you  DO  the 
things  that  you  preach,  then  you  taaeh. 

"Ood  knovrs,  I  have  had  my  fill  of  Viet 
Nam.  But  I'm  not  trying  to  get  out  of  it. 
I  believe  we  should  be  here:  therefore  I 
must  do  my  part. 

"How  can  we  expect  the  Vietnamese  people 
to  bo  unanimously  united  In  this  struggle? 


How  can  we  expect  them  to  rule  prop- 
erly, when  they  have  never  had  ttie  op- 
portunity to  rule  before?  How  can  wo  ex- 
pect tham  to  do  things  the  right  way,  when 
thoy  don't  know  what  the  right  way  Isf 
How  can  we  expect  them  to  be  more  open 
in  their  support,  when  they  tiave  the  con- 
stant fear  of  Viet  Cong  retaliation? 

"I'm  convinced  that  once  we  teke  away 
-the  fear,  we  will  get  on  the  right  road. 

"During  the  height  of  the  demonstrations 
In  Da  Nang,  we  were  on  an  operation  near 
Chu  Lai.  Early  one  hot.  miserable  day  we 
came  to  a  village  along  Route  One. 

"There  was  an  old  man  trudging  down  the 
road  with  one  of  those  croasbars  over  his 
shoulder,  carrying  things.  He  was  carry- 
ing two  large  sacks  with  grain.  The  sacks 
had  the  American  shield  and  the  clasped 
tiands  of  friendship  on  them.  They  said 
something  to  this  effect:  'This  is  a  gift  of 
the  people  of  the  United  Stetes  to  their 
friends  in  Viet  Nam.' 

"And  there  were  children  walking  to  school. 
And  they  were  carrying  boxes  of  crayolas  and 
spiral  notepads  which  they  had  just  received 
from  a  Junior  high  school  in  Sante  Barbara, 
Calif.  

"And  the  people  smiled  at  us.  the  kids 
waved  to  us,  and  the  old  man  nodded  to  us. 

"We  can  win  if  we  have  patience.  Tlie 
Asians  have  an  abundance  of  patience.  Tiie 
Communiste  have  an  abundance  of  patience 
And  now  it's  time  for  the  American  people 
to  begin  to  adopt  patience  by  the  bucketful. 

"If  we  pursue  this  thing  diligently,  if  the 
American  people  shed  their  near-sightedness 
and  their  constant  need  of  soft  living.  If 
they  get  back  a  little  of  their  Innate  hard- 
ness, we  can  do  it." 


RURAL      ELECTRIPICATION^ 
WINNING  ESSAYS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  and  five 
winning  essays  dealing  with  the  value  of 
rural  eleetriflcatioxi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  essays  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATKlCBfT   BT   SDTATOB   CUITIS 

The  Nebraska  ttural  Klectrle  Aaaodatlon 
has  sponsored  a  youth  tour  to  Washington 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  group  Is  made 
up  or  those  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
the  winners  of  essay  conteste  sponsorsd  by 
their  individual  Nataiaska  rural  power  sys- 
tems in  coc^eration  with  the  Nebraaka 
Rural  Electric  Association. 

I  am  prlvUeged  to  include  five  of  thaae 
winning  essays   In  my  remarks. 

WDnrtNO  EaaATB 
OfTQaManoiT 

My  name:  Barbara  Ann  Oelaler. 

Age:  16. 

Orcute .- Junior. 

School:  Pleasanton  High  School. 

Name  of  Father:  Oerald  Oelsler,  Rlverdale 
Nebraska. 

Contestant  sponsorsd  by  ths  Dawson  Public 
PowCT  Dtetrlct.  Lexington.  Nebraska,  In  oo- 
operatton  with  ths  Nebraska  Rural  XIactcto 
Aasoctatlon. 

TKB   VALTTX   OV  RITBAL   BLSCTminCAnDN   TO   MT 

ootcmrwrrr 
Since  ns  discovery  during  ooloolal  tUnss, 
elsetrlelty  has  profited  and  ben^ted  the 
American  family  more  than  any  other  atngle 
Invention.  Electricity  Is  responsible  for  most 
of  the  labor  saving  devlcea  that  have  boon 
developed  to  make  man's  Ufe  pleasant  and 
his  work  more  efficient.  In  our  rural  oom- 
miuiity,  one  can  oonstantiy  see  such  improvo- 
mente.    With  the  help  oC  rteetrimy.  farmoro 
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can  produce  more  and  tM«t«r  fann  products 
which  grMtljr  contrlbutas  to  tha  fact  that 
ttw  atandard  of  Uvlng  to  the  United  Statea 
la  amonc  tha  hlghaat  to  tha  world. 

To  tha  fanner,  eleotrtdty  maaaa  Itash 
watar  erery  day  for  hla  atock  and  crop*- 
Taara  ago  ha  had  to  dapand  eaapbiUlj  on 
nature:  oounttoc  on  tha  wtod  to  turn  tha 
wladmilla  and  rato  to  aatlafy  tha  naada  of 
thlnty  eropa.  If  nature  faUad  him  to  any 
way.  hla  chancea  for  an  annual  proAt  were 
ruined.  If  nature  prorldad  aufletent  water. 
It  had  to  be  atored  and  often  became  atale 
and  full  of  dlaaaae  germa  before  betog  uaed. 
Today,  clean  freah  water  makaa  Ilvaatock 
healthier,  faater  growing,  and  more  dlaaaae 
free.  Thua.  making  a  greater  profit  for  the 
farmera  and  a  higher  quaUty  product  avaU- 
able  to  the  oonaumer. 

Qnca  eropa  have  been  harreated,  the  power 
ot  eleccilelty  provldea  the  atorage  and  care 
eeaentlal  to  keep  the  grato  tram  epoOtog. 
The  grato  to  the  large  btna  and  other  atorage 
equipment  can  be  eooled  and  aired  by  elee- 
trte  fana  aa  naeeaaary  until  ready  for  feeding 
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Kxamplea  of  labor  and  time  being  aaved  for 
the  farmer  by  electrto  power  to<^  are  numer- 
oua.  What  the  eleetrte  aaw  can  do  to  a  few 
houra  to  building  and  repalrtag  oould  not  be 
aooompllahed  with  the  eame  accuracy,  by 
hand  labor  to  aereral  daya.  The  electric 
welder  and  other  toola  enable  the  farmere  to 
repair  machinery;  savtog  htoiaelX  both  time 
and  money. 

In  the  homee  of  today,  many  ot  the  family 
aetlvltlaa  are  centeied  around  daotrldty.  Aa 
.  one  walka  toto  a  home,  he  can  eaaUy  adjust 
the  Ughta,  beat,  or  air  oondltlontog  for  hit 
comfort.  Tbaae  oouTenlenoee  are  available 
with  a  "mere  lUtik  of  a  awltoh." 

Rural  alsetrtolty  haa  given  the  homemaker 
tha  prtTllage  of  using  all  the  modem  tppU' 
•neea  to  maintain  a  batter  home.  Thaae  ap- 
pllancea  aaaura  her  of  providing  a  taaty  and 
large  variety  of  fooda  for  her  famUy.  Bec- 
trlo  fraenra.  stovea,  and  hroUera  make  It  poa- 
Mble  to  store  and  prepare  theee  fooda  safely 
'  And  eaaUy.  The  hot  water  heater,  waahlng 
mafthlne.  dothee  dryer,  vacuum  cleaner,  and 
bathroom  faclllUee  enable  the  farm  famUy  to 
have  tUy  homea  and  elothea.  To  these  mem- 
bera  of  the  family  who  are  atudenta.  electric 
typawiitara,  reoordera  and  mualcal  Inatru- 
menta  have  made  learning  more  enjoyable. 
Much  of  the  recreation  enjoyed  by  famlUes 
today  la  provided  by  electricity-  aa  televl- 
Hona.  atareoa.  and  radloa,  oan  be  found  to 
almost  every  home. 

Thank  yon,  rural  elaotrlolty  for  making 
farm  Ufa  aaalar.  more  oomfcrtable  and  much 
aafer  and  for  your  constant  afforta  for  new 
Improvementa. 

mraucAnoir 

Mf  Name:  Unda  Taylar. 

Age:  18. 

Ornde:  Senior. 

School:  Brokan  Bow  High  School. 

Narne  of  Puther:  Burral  Taylor,  Broken 
Bow,  Nebraaka. 

Oonteatant  aponaored  by  the  Ouatar  Pub- 
lic Power  District.  Broken  Bow,  Nebraaka. 
to  cooperation  with  the  Nebraaka  Bond  Blec- 
tne  Aaaodatlon. 


or  aoasL  BJKTBmcA; 
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The  depreaatou  yaaia  of  the  lMO<k  aaw  the 
birth  of  tha  AAA.  OCA,  FWA,  WPA  and  a 
boat  of  other  relief  projecta.  but  probably 
none  Inllwanead  rural  development  to  Amer- 
ica aa  greatly  aa  did  tha  BIA. 

In  MM,  whan  tha  Rural  Baetrlflcatlon  Ad- 
BlalBtratlon  waa  csaatad  aa  a  relief  project, 
only  7  cut  of  every  100  faima  to  Nebraaka 
had  alaetrki  aarvloe.  m  Central  Nebraaka, 
Jhaawa  now  aarvsd  hy  Ouster  Publle  Power 
Z>iatrlst»  the  ratto  was  aren  lower.  The  Rural 
■sotrlfloatton  Admlaiatratlon  off««d  gov- 
erninant  loans  to  private  power  sompantea  to 
outid  pnawr  llaaa  to  rural  aveaa.  Moat  powar 
Mt  that  Caimera  eould  not  af- 


ford aleetele  lervloe.  ao  Uttle  totereat  waa 
•hown.  It  took  the  Rural  Beetrincatlon  Act 
of  10M.  co-q;ionaorad  by  Nebraaka'a  Senatcr 
Oeorge  Norrla,  to  provide  the  etlmulua  to  get 
rural  eleetrlflcatlon  underway.  Various 
■pwUled  typee  of  organisations  ware  author- 
ised to  finance  construction  of  generation 
Idanta  and  electric  traoamlaalon  and  distri- 
bution Ilnss  to  provide  service  to  rural  areaa. 

Realising  that  If  rural  electrification  waa 
ever  to  be  a  reality  they  must  provide  It 
themselvee,  farmera  all  over  the  nation 
tackled  the  Job  to  eameat. 

By  IMS,  leas  than  two  decadee  later.  07.5 
per  cent  of  Nebraaka'a  farma  war*  eleetrlfled. 
Thirty-one  public  power  dlstnets  and  three 
rural  electric  cooperatlvea  with  headquartera 
to  Nebraaka  provide  meet  of  Nebraska's  aerv- 
Ice  today.  Custer  Publle  Power  District, 
formed  to  1946,  and  serving  to  tan  eountlee 
la  one  of  theee  publle  power  dlatrlcta. 

With  an  Initial  government  loan  of  $383,- 
000.  work  on  the  Custer  PuMle  Power  Dis- 
trict was  begun.  Little  more  than  a  year 
later,  the  "A"  section,  near  Welssert,  was 
energised.  Twenty  yean  later,  aa  a  result 
of  $7,000,000  In  goverxunant  ftoanctog,  care- 
ful atudy,  practical  planntog  and  a  soiud 
bustoees  operationa  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agement, approximately  381  mllea  of  high 
voltage  transmleslon  Itoes  and  Zfili  mllea  of 
primary  distribution  Itoes  carry  aervloe  to 
over  98  per  cent  of  the  eligible  users  wtthto 
the  area  served  by  the  district. 

In  1940.  forty  kilowatt  hours  and  $3.75 
rapreeented  minimum  service.  Today  the 
flguree  have  rlaen  to  el^ty-three  kUowatt 
houra  and  $7,  but  few  customen  pay  only 

the  mlntwiiTnr^ 

Direct  employment  by  Ouster  PubUc  Power 
DIstilct  have  grown  from  fifteen  employeee 
to  1945  to  slzty-five  employees  today.  There 
la  no  way  of  calculating  the  todlrect  employ- 
ment that  rural  electrlflcaUon  haa  created 
by  way  of  Industrial  development.  A  wh<de 
new  market  haa  been  created  for  the  grocer — 
producta  for  refilgeratora  and  home  freeaera. 
The  hardware  dealer  haa  been  caUed  upon 
to  meet  an  ever  toereaslng  demand  for  Itema 
ranging  from  drtlla,  aawa,  welders,  and  vari- 
ous power  tools,  to  major  farm  equipment 
such  aa  electric  piunpa,  elevatora.  grtoders, 
milking  machtoea  and  only  an  Ingenious 
farmer  knows  what  elae.  The  appliance 
dealer  haa  fotmd  a  ready  market  among 
modem  houaewlvee  for  the  endleea  flow  of 
labor  savtog  devices  that  make  modem  homes 
aa  efltelent  and  beautiful  aa  their  modem 
counterparts  to  the  dty. 

Oamee.  radloa.  record  pUyera  and  televl- 
aion.  powered  by  electrletty.  provide  both 
education  and  entertalnnaent.  Lelaure  houra 
of  both  rural  and  dty  fMks  are  often  spent 
at  parks,  lakea,  and  public  recreation  araas 
awvlced  by  rural  eleetrlfioatlon. 

Great  aa  haa  been  the  change  that  rural 
electrification  haa  brought  in  the  develop- 
ment of  urban  and  Induatrlal  life,  even 
greater  haa  been  the  change  that  It  haa 
broui^t  to  the  development  of  agricultural 
life.  Rural  aleetrlficatlan  haa  brought 
beauty,  eaae.  efBclency  and  dignity  to  farm 
living.  It  la  tha  key  that  will  unlock  the 
potential  of  tha  natlon'a  agricultural 
eoonamy. 

mvoaxATioir 

My  Mmme:  Larry  Anderaon. 

Age:  16. 

Orwie:  Sophomore. 

Sehoe*:  Blgto  Public  High  School. 

Home  of  Father:  Ledle  Anderaon.  Clearwa- 
ter. Nebraaka. 

Contaetant  sponsored  by  the  Klkhom  Rural 
PuWlc  Poww  Dlatrlct.  Battte  Creek.  Nebraska, 
to  eooparatlon  with  tha  Mebraakk  Rural  Bac- 
trlo  Association. 

■MWAncsMT  or  ainui,  sLacmncAnow  nr  mr 


Acoordlng  to  Webster,  development  meana: 
to  make  more  uaeable;  to  go  through  a 
growth  procees.    Theee  deflnlUons  i^ply  to 


the  word  development  aa  It  ts  uaed  to  the 
atory  of  growth  of  rural  tiaotrlfloatlon  to  my 
area.  In  daeerlfatBg  tha  growth  of  anything 
one  must  bsgto  with  Its  formation.  Most 
aasursdly.  we  must  give  credit  to  Benjamto 
Pranklto  for  tha  discovery  of  electricity. 

A  prime  Instigator  to  bringing  electricity 
to  rural  America  waa  Nebnidca's  Senator 
Norrla.  He  aponaored  tha  bm  giving  C<«- 
greealonal  t^iproval  to  lead  $40X100X100  an- 
nually to  promote  rural  tfectrlflcatlon.  In 
1838,  Prealdent  Rooeevelt  signed  the  bill 
creating  the  Rural  Sectrlfieattan  Adminis- 
tration; opening  the  door  to  provide  electric- 
ity to  even  the  most  remote  farm. 

It  was  hoped  that  private  power  companlca 
wo\Ud  utUlae  the  avallabUlty  of  govern- 
ment money  to  extend  power  Itoee  to  rural 
Nebraaka.  But  feeling  thla  would  be  a  poor 
rlak.  they  refuaed. 

So  the  detvmtoed  Netaraakana  bimded  to- 
gether and  organlaed  their  own  power  dis- 
trict. It  would  be  Impossible  to  mention  the 
names  of  all  the  men  responsible  for  develop- 
ing RBA  In  the  Elkhom  Valley;  and  tmfalr, 
lest  some  deserving  name  by  omitted.  Theee 
famiers  and  businessmen  worked  together 
to  turn  dollars  and  dnama  toto  mllee  of  Unas 
generating  electricity.  Nebraaka  Is  the  only 
steto  served  by  electric  systama  owned  and 
operated  by  its  cltlaens. 

Another  major  obataele  was  the  time 
"The  Dirty  Thlrtlea."  1984  aiul  1036  were  dry 
and  farmers'  funds  were  limited.  But  they 
were  determined  to  emerge  from  their  life  in 
the  "Dark  Agee."  They  wanted  the  con- 
veniences of  electric  lights  and  appliances. 
Thua  it  was  by  their  xmdatmted  efforts  that 
they  conttoued  and  were  successful  to  this 
great  project.  Countleas  meettogs  and  to- 
dlvldual  effort  finally  aooompllahed  the  pre- 
llmtoary  work.  Mapa  and  plans  were  drawn, 
appointments  made,  contracta  let  .  .  .  and 
the  dream  of  rural  electrification  began  to 
take  shape. 

AprU  29,  1940,  Was  a  big  day;  for  the  first 
Una  waa  energlaed,  116  mUca  aervtog  148  con- 
simiers. 

Further  development  was  hampered  by 
World  War  n.  After  the  war,  progreee  re- 
simied.  The  network  of  lines  spread  toto  six 
counties  ...  all  of  Antelope,  Madlaon.  and 
Pierce  and  portions  of  Bolt.  Boone,  and 
Wheeler.  . 

Growth  of  the  Ellthom  Rural  Public  Power 
District  is  evident  by  these  figures.  In  1940. 
three  employeee  operated  the  first  line  of  119 
miles  and  one  substetion.  In  1956,  the  1,813 
miles  of  line  served  3.338  customers  to  five 
counUes.  Now,  36  yeara  old,  the  District  haa 
1.918  miles  of  Itoe  with  eight  substotlons 
serving  33,663  consumers  in  six  counties. 
The  organization  haa  seventeen  people  on 
the  payroll  with  Ita  mato  office  to  Battle 
Creek  and  a  branch  c^oe  to  Nellgh.  The 
organisation,  directed  by  a  board  of  nine 
elected  men.  plan  for  the  provision  of  elec- 
tricity for  present  and  future  needa. 

Beatdea  brtoglng  electricity  to  remote  areas 

at  reasonable  rates,  this  power  Is  being  uaed 

to  develop  new  todustrles  .  .  .    thiis  eiq>and- 

Ing  Nebraaka  both  economically  and  aodally. 

mroeMATom 

My  Name:  Tom  Kmerton. 

Age:  17. 

Grade:  Junior. 

School:  Loup  Oounty  EClgh  School. 

Name  of  Father:  Herbert  Kmerton.  Sar- 
gent, Nebraeka. 

Contestant  aponaored  by  the  Ouater  Pub- 
lic Power  District.  Broken  Bow,  Nebraska,  in 
eooparatlon  with  the  Nebraaka  Rural  Klec- 
trlo  Association. 

WHAT  atrasL  suciafriCATioir  mawa  to  ks 
AMD  XT  coxmmiTT 
Whan  rural  alaotrlfloatlon  waa  bom  toto 
thla  area  hy  tha  Ouster  Puhllo  Pamet  District 
and  funds  from  the  federally  orguUaed 
R.*-A..  It  found  a  region  usurped  by  the  ten- 
hour  day:  a  country  of  Industrious  dtlaenry 
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who  were  struggling  to  oak  tplete  their  dally 
work  during  the  dayUghi  houra.  Vazmera 
and  ranchers  were  unable  «)  \inderstand  that 
they  ooiild  profit  enough  nom  eleetrldty  to 
pay  the  monthly  chargeaj^  alone  the  to- 
Itlal  coat  of  wiring. 

Today,  Willie  the  Wlreh^^  and  hla  magic 
cxurent  have  tranaf <»med|  ithla  area  toto  a 
proaperoua.  modem  part  of: Nebraaka.  Sec- 
trio  power  has  replaoed  ^^usele  power.     It 

labor  of   the 
ismen.     Mod- 
Idty,  have  lea- 
Today  rural 
crops,  dry- 
farma.    It  Url- 
feeda  oattle  and 
Her  of  storms  to 
the  f  aimera 
l^moe  believed  an 
-button   agrl- 


Ic  appliances 
ae,  ice  box,  the 
kerosene  lamp. 
I  of  thla  area  rural 


the   back! 
farmer,   rancher,   and 
em  oonvenlenoea.  run  1 
sened  the  load  for  e 
elsctrlfloatlon  aids  to 
tog  grato  and  running 
gatea  paature  and  crop 
wama  the  farmer  and  rai 
thla  area.    Electricity  Is 
and  ranchers  to  what 
Imaginary   fairyland   i 
culture. 

In  the  home,  modem 
have  replaced  the  clothes  | 
wood  and  coal  stove,  and 

In  the  towns  and  vll  _  , 
eleetrldty  has  also  become!  k  way  of  life.  It 
Is  aiding  the  buatoees.  min  to  storing  his 
producte.  heating  his  b^iungs,  advertising 
his  goods  and  keeping  hla  reeorda. 

Rural  electrification  luwnovlded  this  area 
with  more  recreation.  'Theaters,  bowling 
lanea,  lighted  parks,  and  acetic  fields  have 
given  \iB  something  to  do  Ih  our  leisure  time 
which  Is  also  a  direct  reaul^  of  electrification. 

Eleetrldty  furnlahed  byiaur  local  district 
haa  aided  to  supplying  us  with  communica- 
tions which  are  Just  as  mbdem  as  any  In 
the  world.  It  has  led  us  to  better  educa- 
tions by  providtog  \u  with  [electrically  pow- 
ered audio  and  visual  ald4 
the  still  young  educatli 
our  schools, 

Yes,  we  to  this  area  havia^  come  to  depend 
on  electricity  so  much  that  stand-by  power 
plante  to  generate  electrldi^y  have  become  a 
convenience  and  even  a  necessity  for  many 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  bu^essmen.  It  has 
become  a  necessity  because  of  the  many  op- 
erationa that  depend  on  el 
Electric  equipment  sup] 
energy  is  the  most  satiafi 
angle.  We  rely  on  it  and  d 
dant  supply.  If  it  falls, 
to  a  strange  world — a  world  of  a  generation 
ago,  a  world  suddenly  become  cumbersome 
agato.  But  this  change  has  only  lasted  for  a 
ahort  time  because  powel  failures  to  Ne- 
braska and  espedally  to  nls  area  have  re- 
matoed  at  a  Tninimum         { ] 

Man  Is  constently  motlvplted  to  do  better, 
to  Improve  conditions,  to  atjd  to  his  material 
and  spiritual  asaete  and  to  leave  a  better 
world  behind  him — better  than  the  one  he 
entered.  Thus,  we  have  the  reasons  for  the 
tremendous  progress  of  ru^  electric  power, 
for  the  purpose  of  rural 
Improve  all  rural  and  uri 


It  has  also  led 
television  toto 


dty  for  power. 

ed    by    electric 

tory  frcan  every 

ind  on  an  abun- 

e  ftod  ouraelves 


My  Name:  Rldisrd  Psote 

Age:  16. 

Grade:  Jimlor. 

School:  Ord  High  School, 

Name    of    Father:  Ed' 
Loup.  Nebraska. 

Conteetent  sponsored  by 
Rural  PubUe  Power  Dlatrl^ 
to  cooperation  with  the 
trio  Assodatton. 


Nel^aaka 


thit , 
halls 


un  nonfs  wnp 
Ood  commanded.  "Let 
the  beglnntog.     Stoce 
and  reechoed  down  the 
tog  up  new  meaning  and 
each  reverberation. 

Ever  stoce  the  beglnnlilf 
hss  been  a  source  of 
nlng,  man  waa  afraid  of 
harm  It  could  do.    As  the 


light 


cxn- 
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atlon  Is  to 
Amsrlca. 


Psota,    North 


the  Loup  Valleys 

Ord.  Nebraska, 

Rural  Bec- 


^^e  be  Ughi"  to 

It  haa  echoed 

of  time,  plck- 

Importance  with 


of  num.  there 

ta  the  begto- 

ttjhtnlng  and  the 


:  n  laxs  passed,  man 


to  fktn  taoreklaowtoMe,  through  trial 
and  error,  and  hy  ehnaca. 

TlMBs  early  (teys  ware  net  pleasant  ooea. 
n  was  racked  by  tear,  doubt  and  supersti- 
tion, the  height  of  which  waa  reached  each 
day  when  the  aun  went  down  and  left  him 
akme  to  the  dark.  The  next  atap  to  his 
progress  cams  with  his  aoeldsntal  dteoe»eiy 
of  fire.  PerhapB  It  waa  a  bolt  of  lightning 
or  the  lava  from  a  volcano  that  revealed  thla 
secret  to  man.  but  at  any  rato  he  now  con- 
troUed  light  for  the  first  time.  With  It  he 
oould  eee  at  night  and  cook  hla  food.  Aa 
time  pesiid  and  man  eacpertmentert  with  fire, 
he  ueed  It  to  cure  hides,  form  weapons,  stm- 
Itoe  wounds  and  use  It  to  many  ways  to  Im- 
^ore  his  life  on  earth. 

It  waa  not  untU  the  Wenilssanes  (lOth 
Century)  that  the  first  form  of  tfeotrldty 
waa  noted,  namely  atetlo  eleetrldty.  THen 
man  dlscovred  that  lightning  waa  a  form  of 
statte  tfsctrldty  and  saw  the  tremendous 
potential  energy  to  It.  PoUowlng  yean  of 
axpeximentetlon  and  thecfflatog.  eleetrldty 
waa  hamesaed  and  the  relna  were  In  the 
man's  handa.  A  mountato  of  applied  naas 
^psared  for  the  mysterious  "white  eoal." 
Among  thsm  ware  the  light  bulb  and  elec- 
tric motor.  These  two  toventlons  alone  re- 
juvenated Ufa— to  the  dtlee  that  Is. 

While  urban  people  were  enjoying  lighted 
streete  and  houaehold  appllancee  powered  by 
eleoMo  energy,  the  Inhabltante  of  the  rural 
aeotlona  of  America  aaw  no  ohange  to  their 
standard  of  Uvlng.  Did  not  anyone  oare 
about  the  rural  population  whoee  teak  it  waa 
to  feed  the  entire  nation?  Were  they  to  ad- 
vance no  further  than  their  ancestors  before 
them  whUe  town  dweUers  Uved  to  compara- 
tive luxury  and  eaae? 

"niere  were  men  who  cared.  In  Waahlng- 
ton,  D.O.  Sam  Raybum  and  Senator  George 
Norrla  realised  that  the  effect  of  eleetrldty 
on  the  farm  would  be  wldeapread  and  bene- 
fiotol  not  otUy  to  the  farmers  whose  lot  It 
would  Improve  but  alao  to  the  entire  natton 
as  weU.  The  work  that  they  put  toto  pass- 
ing the  bUl  for  niral  eleetrldty  was  flaaUy 
rewarded  on  May  11.  1086.  when  the  Rural 
Eleetrlfioatlon  Administration  waa  created  by 
a  Preddentlal  order.  The  long  Bought  dream 
waa  a  reaUty.  The  farma  of  the  nation  were 
going  to  receive  eleetrldty. 

It  la  hard  to  estimate  the  bentf  te  that 
Nebraska  received  after  twenty  yettrs  of  pub- 
lic power.  The  work  and  money  brought 
toto  the  stete  during  the  depression  yeara 
greatly  benefited  the  economy.  Now.  RSA 
Itoea  oan  be  eeen  everywhere. 

The  future  looks  brighter  than  ever  and 
thanka  to  God  and  curtoslty.  we  have  seen 
the  light. 

SELF-EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  HAND- 
ICAPPED THROUGH  CBSA 

Mr.HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
a  citizen  of  Indiana  began  a  new  busi- 
nees.  On  the  surface,  such  an  event  is 
not  one  which  would  receive  qjedal 
notice.  However,  in  this  case,  the  gen- 
tleman was  handicapped. 

Mr.  Claude  Flint,  of  Kendallvllle.  Ind., 
is  a  victim  of  multiple  scleroels,  and  has 
only  limited  mobility.  He  begins  this 
month  a  new  business  which  holds 
prtMnise  for  thousands  of  oiber  handi- 
capped individuals. 

The  promise  of  s^-employment  to 
thousands  of  these  people  was  announced 
at  the  recent  session  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. New  h(H>e  was  held  out  through 
a  unique  business  organization  known  as 
Community  Business  Services  Associ- 
ates— CBSA. 

The  program,  originated  by  8M  Co., 
St.  Paul,  liflnn.,  is  based  on  oooperatton 


of  the  U.8.  Itewtlowl  HetiahtWaittno  Ad- 
mlnlBferation,  State  acenctet  for  voca- 
tional rehabmtatiofi  and  SM  CO..  In  es- 
tabUshing  handicapped  individuals  in 
their  own  bualneas.  They  would  OBer 
copying,  shortrun  duplicating,  mailing, 
and  other  business  servloes,  many  of 
which  are  not  presentljt  available  In  moat 
communities. 

The  inogram  currently  is  operating 
in  10  States  and  will  soon  add  CBSA 
centers.  In  15  more.  It  is  my  onder- 
staiuUng  that  plans  call  for  expansion 
into  most  other  States  by  tht  end  of  the 
year. 

A  local  CBSA  is  established  by  State 
vocational  rdiaUlitafci<m  counselors  and 
a  31i  representative  working  together  in 
a  community.  Candidates  for  owner- 
operators  are  recommended  by  the  divi- 
sion of  vocational  rdiabilltatlon  coun- 
selors. Tlie  community  under  con- 
sideration is  also  studied  to  make  sure 
it  offers  adequate  businees  potentiaL 

The  Mnnx^Mlate  State  agency  estab- 
lishes the  man  in  his  business.  A  3M 
represoitatlve  gives  the  new  owner- 
<^7erator  an  intensive  business  training 
program,  and  also  organizes  the  com- 
munity behind  the  new  business.  The 
State,  usually,  provides  the  new  business 
equipment  and  an  initial  inventory  of 
supplies. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  far- 
sighted  ocmmninity  action  program  con- 
ceived and  implemented  by  the  SM  Co. 
It  is  through  such  programs  that  handi- 
capped men  and  women  become  produc- 
tive members  of  their  communities, 
making  worthwhile  contributiMis. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HONORED  AT 
HURON  OOUiEOE 

Mr.  ttoOOVEBN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  31,  Huron  College  at  Huron,  S.  Dak., 
honored  Vice  Presidait  and  Mrs.  Hubert 
Humphrey,  bestowing  on  them  honorary 
doctor's  degrees.  TttLs  represented  a 
unique,  but  Justly  deserved  dual  recog- 
nition of  two  of  America's  greatest  citi- 
zens, HxTBzxT  and  Muriel  Humphiey, 
South  Dakota's  most  distinguished  na- 
tive daughter  and  son. 

In  his  address  aa  the  oeeaalon,  the 
Vice  President  delivered  an  rioquent  plea 
to  the  graduating  class  to  seek  a  world 
at  peace  through  add  to  the  impoverished 
peoples  of  the  world — aid  with  food  and 
fiber,  health  and  education. 

Oar  goal  eheuld  be  nothing  lees  than  this — 

The  Vice  President  said — 
that,  to  the  famUy  of  man,  eadi  ehUd  might 
be  able  to  look  ahead  to  a  future  where 
hunger  waa  not  an  everyday  oompanlon. 

There  are  those  who  say  It  oant  be  deaie. 
I  say — ^wlth  our  skiu  and  determtoatton; 
with  equal  commitment  by  the  othsr  rloh 
natlona  of  the  world:  with  perseveranee  and 
courage  by  thoee  who  lead  the  poor  nations— 
that  It  can  be  done. 

I  agree  wholdioartedly  with  the  Vice 
President  that  we  oan  end  want  in  the 
world,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  peAoe 
that  we  be  about  this  vital  tadc 

Mr.  President,  no  American  has  i^wken 
with  greater  foroe  and  eloquence  over 
tiie  years  in  behalf  of  food  for  peace  and 
food  for  fieedam  tliaa  our  dtethigulrtied 
Vice  Prealdent,  '    •' 
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-'<AZ  aA  unanimoai  ootuent  tlmt  his  In- 
aptriati  addren  be  printed  at  tfali  point 
In  the  Raooto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addren 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RKoao, 
aaltdlows: 

HWMf  »B  OF  VKS  PnHDBMT  Rusbt  Bdk- 
rmmrr.  Hnsov  Coluox.  8.  Dak..  Mat  81, 
19M 

Tb»  ftutbor  TbflBOM  W(dte  wrote:  "Tou 
«n*t  go  booM  again." 

H*  maant  tbat  you  can  nevar  flnd  tblnga 
a*  tb«7  wara  la  tha  place  of  yoiir  youtb — 
that  "boma,"  In  that  aenaa,  can  never  be 
found  again. 

For  lira.  Humphrey  and  myaalf,  thla  la  a 
homacomlng  nerarthelaaa. 

TlM  8oatb  Dakota  In  which  wa  grew  up 
waa  a  land  of  Itlanda  and  family,  of  warmth 
and  frlandahlp  that  can  nerer  be  recreated. 

But  It  waa,  too,  in  our  young  yaara.  a  land 
In  which  the  wlnda  blew  *  •  *  In  which 
homea  and  farms  and  bualneaaaa  were  lost 
•  '  •  In  which  good  men  worked  and  fought 
to  no  aTaU  •  *  •  in  which  heartbreak  and 
deapalr  became  a  part  of  everyday  life  •  •  • 
In  which  dreama  were  literally  turned  to 
diiat. 

Tb  come  home  today  la  far  better  than  to 
return  to  what  we  knew  then.  To  oome 
home  today  la  to  live  the  good  new  days. 

And  thank  Ood  for  It. 

Thla  country  needa  no  more  days  like  the 
old  days  of  the  1930'b. 

Tcxiay,  In  our  natkm  of  well-being  and 
abundance.  It  Is  hard  to  recreate  in  our 
nlnda  what  tt  waa  really  Uke  In  those  times. 
tt  la  almost  Impoaalble  for  your  generation 
to  know  the  heartaches,  the  dashed  hopea  of 
tha  American  Oepraaaion. 

In  the  same  sense.  It  Is  dllBciUt  for  both 
our  generations  to  oome  to  the  realization 
of  what  life  Is  like  today  in  two-thirds  of 
the  world  around  ua. 

The  fact  la  that  our  Ufa  In  the  Depreaslon 
yaara  waa  far  better  than  tha  Ufa  today  of 
moat  of  the  people  on  earth. 

Over  much  of  the  world  a  typical  hiunan 
being  Is  one  who  struggles  to  exist  on  an 
income  of  UtUe  more  than  a  dollar  a  week. 

And  thla  la  why  my  tut  today— my  t«zt  to 
you  who  wlU  be  raaponatble  for  tomorrow — 
la  tha  aame  as  Prealdant  Truman's  when  he 
Uunohed  the  Point  Pour  program  14  years 
aga    Preatdent  Truman  said ; 

"I  hata  war.    War  destroys  Individuals  and 
Whoto   ganeratlona.     It   throws   dvUlzatlon 
-   Into  the  dark  ages. 

"But  tbara  la  only  one  kind  of  war  the 
.   American    people    have    any    stomach    fcv. 
^  That  to  war  against  hunger  and  pestUence 
and  dtosaaa. 

"Much  as  wa  have  oontrlbutad  to  Indus- 
trial and  economic  development,  we  have 
gotten  even  greater  know-how  In  the  saving 
and  prolonging  of  human  Uvea." 

America.  Prealdant  Truman  said,  "could  do 
Boeh  to  dear  the  way  for  aelf -development 
of  UAtlona  now  being  held  back  by  hunger 
and  dlaeaae." 
Wa  baye  done  much. 
■-4      Bu»— aa  the  late  Pope  John  ao  often  said — 
whara  there  is  constant  want,  there  Is  no 
PMoa.    And  that  to  why,  last  the  paaoe  be 
,   lost,  we  must  do  much  more. 

Tha  deaparaU  aaad  of  tha  world  today  U 
to  narrow  tha  wldanlng  gap  between  tha  rich 
•ad  poor  nations  of  the  world. 

Today  there  are  f  amlllaa  spending  their  laat 

day   on    earth   bacauaa    they   havent   the 

'  'i  etraagth  or  health  to  kaap  going. 

li      Bat  thoae  who  ramatn— and  yoa  oaa  be 

yiVm  of  thla    tbaaa  wtto  ramaia  will  take  to 

the  Btraata    they  wUl  torn  to  any  maatai^ 

thay  wm  tear  tha  fabric  of  psMsa  to  abreda. 

'   aataaa  they  have  soma  raeeoB  to  btilere  tbat 

tbata  U  hope  for  Ufa  and  hope  fbr  JuMea. 

_^*eMant  Jbbnaon  baa  mada.  In  ttteae  past 

beip  proUda  tbe  davalop4m  natlmn /nm 


ttw  tbrae  first  aaaentlala  of  tmtkaa-bvlUta^: 
I  mean  education,  bealtb.  and  food. 

White  my  avbjaet  today  to  food.  Z  must 
point  oat  that  aU  three  are  Interrtfated. 
Prngreas  In  any  one  of  the  three  alda  tbe 
othera. 

Hbortnominga  in  any  ef  tba  fhrae  retard 
til*  oChars.    And  thto  muaC  be  reoognlaad. 

We  have  mada  it  a  matter  of  natlooal 
priority — and  must  do  so  on  an  tncreaalng 
aeala— ^  help  the  dereloptng  natlona  obtain 
food:  Not  Just  food  for  survival  but  food 
of  a  quantity  and  quaUty  and  ao  dtottllnited 
aa  to  relaaae  the  energlea  needed  for  aos- 
talnad  economic  growth. 

Our  food  aid  programa.  over  the  past  10 
years,  have  brought  orar  140  million  tons 
of  food  to  hungry  people. 

Hunger,  malnutrition  and  famine  have 
been  averted. 

Sohooto  and  hoepltato  have  been  built. 

Seventy  mlUlon  chUdren  today  reeelve 
American  food  In  aohool  lunch  and  family 
and  child-feeding  programa. 

But,  despite  theae  efforts,  the  world  to 
hungrier  today  than  It  waa  10  years  ago. 

Tha  world  population  explosion  oonOnuea. 

//  ourrent  trends  continue,  world  popula- 
tion eouid  double  in  the  next  35  peart. 

And  the  exidoelon  to  greatest  In  the  na- 
tions already  tbe  hungriest. 

Over  the  world,  pec^le  receive  more  than 
half  their  calories  by  eating  grain — and,  of 
course,  Indirect  consumption  of  grain  In 
meat,  milk  and  eggs  accoiints  for  a  good  deal 
more.  In  Communist  China,  for  Instance, 
aa  much  as  80  per  cent  of  food  energy  cornea 
from  direct  consumption  of  grain  products. 

It  to  estimated  that  by  1980  the  develop- 
ing nations  may  need  as  mvich  as  760  million 
tons  of  grain  each  year.  Thto  to  300  million 
tons  more  than  they  required  In  1900.  It 
is  equal  to  the  entire  present  grain  produc- 
tion of  North  America  and  Europe  combined. 

President  Johnson  said  in  his  Food  for 
Freedom  message  to  the  Congreks  that 
".  .  .  The  time  to  not  far  off  when]  all  the 
oombined  production,  on  all  <tf  the  acres, 
of  all  of  the  agriculturally  productive  na- 
tions, will  not  meet  the  food  needs  of  the 
developing  nations — unless  present  trends 
are  changed." 

And  he  said  thto  at  a  time  when  it  was 
not  yet  clear  that  crop  reports  for  thto  year 
would  indicate  shortfalls  in  expected  world 
production  of  cereal  grains,  vegetable  oils, 
and  proteins. 

Lack  of  protein  to  an  espedaUy  serious 
problem  for  children.  A  fact  of  life  In  our 
world  to  thto:  The  minds  of  hundreds  of  mll- 
Ilcnia  of  children  are  today  being  dulled  and 
stunted,  by  lack  of  protein,  before  those 
children  even  reach  school  age. 

Obviously,  we  must  think  more  In  terms  of 
helping  people  to  produce  their  own  food 
and  fiber. 

I  believe  our  goal  should  be  nothing  leas 
than  thto:  That,  in  the  family  of  man,  each 
ehUd  might  be  able  to  look  ahead  to  a  future 
whera  hunger  waa  not  an  everyday  compan- 
ion. 

There  are  thoae  who  aay  It  can't  be  done. 
I  aay — with  our  skill  and  determination; 
with  equal  commitment  by  the  other  rich 
nations  of  the  world;  with  perseverance  and 
cotvage  by  those  who  lead  the  poor  nations — 
that  it  can  be  done. 

It  to,  in  fact,  being  done  today  even  under 
handicaps,  as  in  Vietnam. 

Ttk9  South  Vletnamaaa  people  have  since 
1964  doubled  their  produotlon  of  rtoe,  their 
moat  Important  crop. 

In  tha  same  period  of  time,  productl<m  of 

pigs  baa  gone  up  by  more  than  76  per  cent 

and  of  sugar  cane  more  than  100  per  cent. 

New  crops  have  been  Introduced,  as  well  as 

improved  stralna  of  traditional  cropa. 

Modem  agriculture  to  being  Introduced  to 
Vietnam,  and  the  people  benefit.  The  pri- 
mary credit  for  thto  aehtevement,  ot  course, 
bfl(nc»,to  tbe  Vletnamaae  peasants  and  their 


hard  work  and  Initiative.  Thay  team  quickly. 
They  are  a  vital  people. 

But  we  have  helped. 

We  have  expanded  ablpmenta  of  food  to 
Vietnam,  provided  guidance  on  reorgantaa- 
tlon  of  Vietnamese  agriculture,  and  we  are 
praawitly  recruiting  county  extension  agents 
to  go  to  Vietnam  to  do  the  same  work  there. 

We  have  taken  initiative,  too,  toward  de- 
vtiopmsnt  of  the  whole  Mekong  Hlver  delta- 
development  which  would  benefit  many  mil- 
lions of  people  and  several  nations. 

In  India  food  supply  thto  year  to  pre- 
earloua. 

More  Uvea  may  be  saved  In  India  thto  year 
by  American  food  than  the  total  populations 
of  North  and  South  Vietnam  together.  We 
are  currently  ahlpplng  over  a  mllUon  tou 
of  good  grain  a  month  to  India. 

In  addition,  we  are  helping  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  take  bard,  practical  steps 
of  self-aasistanoe :  To  develop  a  price  incen- 
tive program  for  food  grains,  a  long-range 
soil  and  water  conservation  program,  and 
agricultural   research,   among  other  things. 

Throughout  tbe  world,  Americans  are  at 
work  helping  to  build  more  self-sustaining 
agricultural  economies  In  nations  without 
them. 

And  thto  Includes  everything  from  build- 
ing niral  schooto,  roads  and  clinics  ...  to 
helping  rid  Africa  of  the  tsetse  fly  .  .  . 
to  developing  new  strains  of  wheat  ...  to 
introducing  basic  conservation  and  fertlltoa- 
tion  techniques  to  peasants  who  have  never 
known  them  before. 

Every  year  about  5.000  foreign  technicians, 
scientists,  teachers,  and  other  agriculturally 
oriented  people  come  to  the  United  States 
for  training — training  particularly  related  to 
their  own  countries. 

We  do  not,  and  cannot,  attempt  to  con- 
quer hunger  alone. 

Hunger  to  a  world  problem.  It  must  be 
dealt  with  by  the  world. 

We  must  encoTu^ge  a  truly  International 
effort  to  combat  hunger  and  modernize  agri- 
culture. 

We  shall  work  to  strengthen  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  efforts  of  the  multilateral  lend- 
ing organizations,  and  of  the  United  Nations 
Development  Program  should  be  expanded— 
particularly  in  food  and  agriculture. 

We  are  prepared  to  increase  our  participa- 
tion In  regional  aa  well  as  world-wide  multi- 
lateral efforts,  wherever  they  provide  elBclent 
technical  assistance  and  make  real  contribu- 
tions to  increasing  the  food-growing  ct^iac- 
Itles  of  the  developing  nations.  For  example, 
we  will  undertake  a  greatly  increased  effort 
to  asstot  improvements  in  rice  yields  in  the 
rlce-eatlng  less  developed  countries,  as  part 
of  our  cooperation  with  FAO  during  thto  In- 
ternational Rice  Tear. 

People  will  not  forever  die  quietly  In  this 
troubled  world.  Twenty  centuries  ago  the 
Roman  philosopher.  Seneca,  obeerved  that 
"a  hungry  people  listens  not  to  reason,  nor 
cares  for  Justice." 

No  one  nation  or  region  of  the  world  can 
Uve  In  plenty,  callous  to  the  needs  of  other* 
that  are  In  grave  want,  without  moving 
further  toward  the  destruction  of  peace. 

Ttiia  world  cannot  rest  upon  a  base  of 
hungry,  needy.  Ignorant,  and  despairing  peo- 
ple without  sooner  or  later  experiencing  a 
violent  explosion. 

Let  us.  then,  who  share  in  thto  miracle  of 
American  abundance,  work— and  I  maan 
really  work— to  give  full  Impetus  to  a  new 
wcM'Id  of  hope  and  peace.  One  person  with 
beUef  to  worth  99  who  have  only  interest 
Let  us  have  belief. 

Dante  said:  "The  hottest  places  In  Hell 
az«  reaarred  for  tboee  who.  In  a  period  of 
moral  criato,  maintain  their  neutraUty." 

We  cannot,  in  a  world  of  deprivation  and 
hunger,  remain  neutral. 

Let  the  word  go  forth  that  America  U  a 
Ufe-glvlngAatloa.  not  a  Ufa-taking  nation. 


Jime  6,  1966 
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Peace  to  more  ttnat  a  n  I  Of' or  Bpee<di  or 
treaty.  Peace  to  food  and  ^per.  It  to  health 
and  education.  i j 

Peace  can  be  found  In  nnttle  fields  and 
pasturea.  In  productive  peMants  and  farm- 
ers. In  workers,  teachers,  iiudnesamen,  sol- 
diers, and  servants  of  the  |  people  who  have 
the  vision  of  a  better  day  s^d  are  not  afraid 
to  devote  their  Uves  to  it. 

In  the  years  ahead,  as  dtjieens  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  powerful  natlda  on  earth,  yours 
wlU  be  the  responsiblUty  In  seeking  the 
peace,  of  leadership.  | ! 

In  closing,  may  I  say  a  jwwd  about  the 
nature  of  that  re8ponBlbiUl|y. 

Leadership  for  peace  requires  far  more 
than  a  large  stock  of  gunt)Oats  and  a  hard 
fist  at  the  conference  table.j  | 

Leadership  for  peace  requires  more  than 
the  ablUty  to  go-it-alone — although  we  must 
not  be  afraid  to  do  so  whea  necessary. 

Leadership  for  peace  requres  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  we  fade  ...  of  the  re- 
sources at  hand  .  .  .  and  n  the  objectives 
we  seek.  1 1 

It  requires  the  ability,  p^iihaps  even  more, 
to  lead  and  Inspire  others-i^to  lead  and  in- 
spire in  a  sense  of  common  enterprise. 

This,  then,  to  the  teat  of  burselves:  Not  to 
march  alone,  but  to  marcix  In  such  a  way 
that  others  wlU  wish  to  Join  ea. 

I  wUl  add  one  caveat:  ia.  none  of  this 
should  we  expect  either  friwidship  or  grati- 
tude. 

We  have  already  eaten  nreakfast  to  the 
accompaniment,  in  ovir  moiling  newsfiapera, 
of  too  many  "Yankee  Go  Hotne"  signs  . .  .  too 
many  riots  .  .  .  too  many  clenunclatlons  of 
ourselves  to  beUeve  that  lejiilershlp,  even  in 
the  cause  of  peace,  can  : 
national  laurel  wreaths. 

I  think  the  most  we  ca^ 
Ihat  In  the  world  there 
that  we  Americans  have  tb 
diu'ance  and  the  courage  tO  stand  and  see 
It  through  for  what  we  bellqve  in. 

So  Mrs.  Humphrey  and  I  ;have  come  h(Mne 
today.  j 

The  bleaalng  of  o\ir  generation  has  been 
to  see  a  nation  deep  In  povonty  and  dust  rtoe 
to  become  a  nation  of  abundance,  of  hope, 
of  increasing  social  Justice]  uid  of  Interna- 
tional leadership.  1 

May  tbe  blessing  of  your  generation  be  the 
opportvuilty  to  help  build  a  world  in  which 
men  may  dwell  In  homes  o|  light,  in  valleys 
green  with  nature's  bounty.  In  nations  ruled 
by  laws  of  Justice,  and  la  the  knowledge 
that,  for  their  children,  th^re  lie  ahead  up- 
lands of  opportunity  and  jl^eedom  for  the 
human  spirit. 


us  with  Inter- 
expect  to  thto: 
y  be  no  doubt 
vision,  the  en- 


DAT  OF  AFFnujliATION 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mri  j  President,  to- 
day the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  KcNnoT],  is  deliv- 
ering an  historic  address  {lo  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Canetown.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  reading  an  advanced 
text  of  the  Senator's  siatemoit.  Al- 
though he  has  made  a  number  of  re- 
markable statements  during  the  year 
and  a  half  since  he  flrn  came  to  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  from]  New  York  has. 
In  my  judgment,  reached  ft  new  high  In 
eloquence  and  Inspiration  In  bis  South 
African  remaiics.  T\ 

His  address  today  man  wests  a  breadth 
of  Intellectual  vision  an^  a  depth  of 
spirit  that  are  rare  In  [bubUc  OTeech. 
Our  colleague  has  taken  Uie  occasion  of 
his  Capetown  appearanq^  to  challenge 
the  young  people  not  <mif,  of  Africa,  but 
of  all  the  world,  to  a  higher  oonoept  of 
political  and  moral  re«>ol)|siblllty: 

I  think  that  we  could  agiiili  on  what  kind 
of  a  world  we  want  to  build-  - 


He  said — 

It  would  be  a  world  of  Independent  nations, 
moving  toward  international  community, 
each  of  which  protected  and  respected  basic 
human  freedoms.  It  would  be  a  world  which 
demanded  of  each  govertuxxent  that  it  accept 
its  responsiblUty  to  insure  social  Justice.  It 
would  be  a  world  of  constantly  accelerating 
economic  progress — ^not  material  welfare  as 
an  end  in  ItseU,  but  as  a  means  to  Uberate 
the  capacity  of  each  human  being  to  pursue 
hto  talents  and  hto  hopes.  It  would.  In  short, 
be  a  world  we  would  be  proud  to  have  buUt. 

Recognizing  the  challenges  of  our 
swiftly  changing  world.  Senator  Kennedy 
told  his  Capetown  audience: 

Our  answer  to  the  world'a  hope;  It  to  to  rdy 
on  youth.  The  cruelties  and  obstacles  of 
thto  swiftly  changing  planet  wlU  not  yield  to 
obsolete  dogmas  and  outworn  slogans.  It 
cannot  be  moved  by  thoae  who  ding  to  a 
present  which  to  already  dying,  who  prefer 
the  lUuslon  of  security  to  the  exdtement  of 
danger.  It  demands  the  quaUtlea  of  youth: 
not  a  time  of  life  but  a  atate  of  mind,  a 
temper  of  the  will,  a  quaUty  of  the  imagina- 
tion, a  predominance  of  courage  over  timid- 
ity, of  the  appetite  for  adventure  over  the  love 
of  ease.  As  I  have  seen,  and  as  I  have  said — 
In  Burope,  in  Aala,  in  I^ttn  America,  and  now 
in  South  Africa — it  to  a  revolutionary  world 
we  Uve  in;  and  thua,  I  have  said  in  Latin 
America,  in  Aala,  in  Burope,  and  in  the 
United  States,  it  to  yoimg  people  who  must 
take  the  lead.  Thus  you,  and  your  young 
oompatrlota  everywhere  have  had  thrust  upon 
you  a  greater  burden  of  reaponsll^Uty  than 
any  generatlcm  that  has  ever  Uved. 

Mr.  President,  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy once  described  himself  as  "an 
Idealist  without  Illusions."  It  Is  this 
capacity  to  combine  a  sturdy  Idealism 
with  a  realistic  view  of  the  world  as  it  is 
which  gave  force  all  over  the  world  to 
the  message  and  the  personality  of  John 
Kennedy.  I  see  that  same  capacity  re- 
flected In  the  eloquent  address  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York, 
Senator  Robert  KmMXDY.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  superb  challenge 
to  the  young  people  of  our  time  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Racoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  intnted  In  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Oat  or  Awismatxon 
(Address   of   Senator   Bobsbt  F.  KsmnDT, 

University  of  Capetown,  June  g,  1904) 

TblB  to  a  Day  of  Affirmation — a  celebration 
of  Uberty. 

We  stand  here  In  the  name  of  freedom. 

At  the  heart  of  that  western  freedom  and 
democracy  to  the  belief  that  the  Individual 
man,  tbe  child  of  God,  to  the  toudistone  of 
value,  and  all  society,  groi^M,  the  state,  exist 
for  hto  benefit.  Therefore  the  enlargement 
of  Uberty  for  individual  human  beings  must 
be  tbe  aopmne  gotf  and  the  aWrttng  practice 
of  any  western  aodety. 

The  first  element  at  ttito  indlvldtml  liberty 
to  tbe  freedom  of  q>each. 

Ilie  right  to  expreea  and  communicate 
ideas,  to  set  oneself  ttpart  from  the  dumb 
beasta  of  field  lud  foreet;  to  recall  govern- 
ments to  tbeir  duties  and  obllgatlona;  above 
all,  the  right  to  affirm  one's  membership  and 
allegiance  to  tbe  body  poUtlo — to  society — to 
the  men  with  whom  we  abare  our  land,  our 
heritage  and  our  ehlMren*B  future. 

Band  in  hand  with  treedtxn  of  ipeecb  goes 
the  power  to  l>e  heard — to  share  In  tbe  ded- 
sions  of  government  which  sb^w  men's  Uves. 
XverytUng  that  makes  Ufe  wcntbwbUe — 
family,  work,  education,  a  place  to  rear  one's 
chUdren  and  a  plaoe  to  rest  one's  head — aU 
thto  rests  on  dedalona  of  govemiiMiit:  all  oaa 


be  swApt  away  by  a  government  wbleb  does 
not  heed  tba  demands  of  Its  peopia.  Tbara- 
fore,  the  essential  humanity  of  men  oan  be 
protaetad  and  preserved  only  where  govem- 
naent  must  answer — not  Just  to  the  wealthy: 
not  }ust  to  those  of  a  particular  raUglon,  or 
a  particular  race;  but  to  aU  Its  peopia. 

And  even  government  by  the  oonsent  of 
the  governed,  as  in  our  own  Constitution, 
must  be  limited  In  its  power  to  act  against 
its  people:  so  that  there  may  be  no  Inter- 
ference with  the  right  to  worship,  or  with 
the  security  of  the  home;  no  arbitrary  Im- 
position of  pains  or  penalties  by  offldato 
high  or  low;  no  restriction  on  the  freedom 
of  men  to  seek  education  or  work  or  oppor- 
tunity of  any  kind,  so  that  each  man  may 
become  all  he  to  capable  of  becoming. 

These  are  the  sacred  rights  of  western 
society.  These  are  the  eaaenUal  dlffarencea 
between  us  and  Naid  Germany  aa  they  were 
between  Athens  and  Persia. 

They  are  the  essence  of  our  differonoe  with 
communism  today.  I  an>  Inalterably  op- 
posed to  communism  because  It  exalte  the 
State  over  the  individual  and  tbe  family, 
and  because  of  tbe  lack  of  freedom  of  speech. 
of  protest,  of  reUglon  and  of  the  press,  which 
to  charaotertoUc  of  totaUtarian  statee.  The 
way  of  oppoaition  to  communism  to  not  to 
imitate  ita  dictatorship,  but  to  enlarge  Indi- 
vidual human  freedom — in  our  own  ooun- 
triea  and  aU  over  the  globe.  There  are  thoae 
In  every  land  who  would  label  as  "commu- 
ntot"  every  threat  to  their  privUege.  But 
aa  I  have  seen  on  my  traveto  In  aU  sections 
of  the  world,  reform  to  not  communism. 
And  the  denial  of  freedom,  in  whatever 
name,  only  strengthens  tbe  very  communism 
it  claims  to  oppose. 

Many  natlona  tiave  aet  forth  their  own 
definitions  and  declarations  of  these  prin- 
dples.  And  there  have  often  been  vrlde  and 
tragic  gaps  between  promise  and  perform- 
ance, ideal  and  reaUty.  Yet  the  great  Ideato 
have  constantly  recalled  \is  to  our  duties. 
And — with  painful  slowness — we  have  ex- 
tended and  enlarged  the  meaning  and  the 
practice  of  freedom  for  aU  our  people. 

For  two  centurlea,  my  own  country  baa 
struggled  to  overcome  the  self-imposed 
handicap  of  prajudioe  and  discrimination 
baaed  on  natlonaUty,  aodal  daas  or  raoo— 
discrimination  profoundly  repugnant  to  the 
theory  arwl  command  of  otir  OonsUtutlon. 
Even  as  my  father  grew  up  in  Boston,  signs 
told  him  that  "No  Irish  need  apply."  Two 
generattona  Uter  Praddent  Kennedy  became 
the  fliat  CathoUc  to  head  tba  nation:  but 
bow  many  men  of  abUlty  had,  before  1981. 
been  denied  the  ow>ort\mity  to  contribute 
to  the  nation's  prograaa  beoausa  they  were 
CathoUc.  or  Irish  extraction?  How  many 
sons  of  Italian  or  Jewtoh  or  PoUah  parents 
slumbered  In  slums — untaught,  unlaamart. 
their  potential  lost  forever  to  the  naUon  and 
the  human  race?  Bven  today,  what  price 
WlU  we  pay  before  we  have  aasinred  fiUl  op- 
portunity to  mUllons  of  Negro  Americans? 

In  the  last  five  years,  the  winds  of  change 
have  blown  as  fiercely  in  the  United  Statea 
as  anywhere  in  the  world.  But  tbay  wlU 
not — ^they  cannot — abate. 

For  there  ar«  milUons  of  Negroes  untrained 
for  the  simpleat  of  Jobs,  and  tbouaands  every 
day  denied  their  fuU  equal  rights  xinder  the 
law;  and  the  violence  of  ttie  dtoinherlted,  the 
insulted  and  Injured,  looms  over  the  streets 
of  Harlan  and  Watts  and  Soutbalde  Chioago. 

But  a  Negro  American  trains  aa  an  astro- 
naut, one  of  mankind's  flnt  explorers  into 
outer  space;  another  to  tbe  chief  barrtotar 
of  the  United  States  government,  and  doaena 
sit  on  tbe  bandies  of  court;  and  ancftber.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  to  tbe  seoond  man  of 
Afrtean  dcaoent  to  win  tbe  Nobel  Peace  Prlsa 
for  bta  non-violent  efforta  for  aootal  Joattee 
between  the  races. 

We  have  passed  laws  prohibltf  ng  dlaerbBl- 
natlon  in  education,  in  employment,  in  hous- 
ing; but  these  laws  alone  cannot  overcame 
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ttM  iMTttBc*  Of  oantorlM— «f  brolun  famlllM 
■od  stoataa  ekfldMn.  and  poMtty  and  d»- 
gradattonaad  pata. 

8o  th*  road  toiraid  aqnaUtr  of  frwdom  la 
noi  eaay,  and  p«at  ooat  and  dancw  nanb 
aloo«iM«  OB.  Bat  even  In  tba  hiihiilanaii 
of  ebanga  ia  gnatar  hopa  for  tb*  futuxa.  aa 
man  laam  to  olalm  and  aehlava  (or  tiiam- 
nlTcs  tlia  rtghti  fonnarly  padtlonad  from 
othan. 

And  moat  Important  c<  all.  all  tha  panoply 
«C  goifamnMat  povar  baa  baan  eommtttad  to 
tba  giml  at  aqnaUty  bafon  tba  law— aa  wa 
ara  now  oommlttlnc  ooratf  vaa  to  tba  acblava- 
mant  o<  aqual  opportunity  In  fact. 

Wa  moat  racoipilaa  tba  full  buman  aqtial- 
Ity  of  all  our  paopla— bafora  Ood.  bafora  tba 
law,  and  In  tba  eounella  of  govammant.  We 
muat  do  tbla.  not  baeauaa  It  Is  aeooomlcaUy 
adTaatafaoua— altboofb  It  la;  not  baeauaa 
tba  lawB  of  Ood  and  man  ownmand  It— al- 
tbougb  tbay  do  onmmanrt  H;  not  baeauaa 
pao|da  In  othar  landa  wlab  It  ao.  Wa  muat 
do  It  for  tba  Blncla  and  fundamental  raaaon 
tbat  It  la  tba  rlfbt  tblnc  to  do. 

And  tbla  muat  ba  our  oommMnant  oot- 
Blda  our  bordara  aa  It  la  wltbln. 

In  a  few  boon,  tba  plana  tbat  broogbt  me 
to  tbla  country  etDaaea  orer  ooeana  and 
oountrlaa  wbld\  bava  bean  a  eruolbla  of  bu- 
man hlatory.  I&  mlnutaa  wa  t^MMd  tba  ml- 
gratlona  of  man  over  theuaanda  of  yean; 
aaoonds,  tba  brlafeat  gUmpaa,  and  wa  paiaad 
battlaflalda  on  wbldi  mllllona  of  man  once 
atnigglad  and  diad.  Wa  eould  aea  no  na- 
tional boundarlaa.  no  vaat  guUi  or  blgb  walla 
dlildinf  paopla  from  paofda;  only  nature  and" 
tba  worka  of  man— bomaa  and  factorlea  and 
farma  a»arywhara.  rallantlng  man'a  oom- 
mon  effort  to  anrleb  bla  Ufa.  Brarywbere 
new  teebn<Aocy  and  eommunleatlona  bring 
men  and  nattona  eloear  togetber.  tbe  oon- 
oama  of  one  Inevitably  *«r''*"«'^g  tba  oon- 
oama  of  aU.  And  our  new  cleeeneee  aa  atrlp- 
plng  away  tba  falae  maaka,  tbe  Illusion  of 
dlffirenoe  wbieb  le  at  tbe  root  of  Injustice 
and  bate  and  war.  Only  aartbboond  man 
Btlll  dlngi  to  tbe  dartc  and  r^'-^-^l^g  auper- 
Btltutlon  tbat  bla  world  la  bounded  by  tbe 
nearaat  bUl.  bla  unlwaa  ended  at  ilver  abore. 
hla  eommoQ  bumanlty  annlftaM  In  tbe  tlgbt 
circle  of  tboee  wbo  abare  bU  town  and  vlawa 
and  tba  eolor  of  bla  akin. 

It  la  your  Job,  tba  taak  of  tba  young  people 
of  tbla  world  to  atrip  tbe  laat  remnanta  of 
tbat  andent,  cruel  belief  from  tbe  clvUlaa- 
tlonof  man. 

■eeh  natloB  baa  dUTarent  obataolea  and 
different  goala,  abaped  by  tba  vagarlaa  of 
blatory  and  experleooe.  Tet  aa  I  talk  to 
young  people  around  tbe  woild  I  am  Im- 
preeied  not  by  dlTOTilty  but  by  the  rtoaenaM 
of  tbatr  goala,  tbair  daalraa  and  concenw  and 
hope  for  the  future.  Tbera  la  dlaertmlnatlon 
tn  I9ew  Tark,  apartb^d  In  Boutb  Africa  and 
aaifdom  In  ttM  monntalna  of  Para.  People 
starve  In  tba  straeta  of  India;  Intrtlaetuala  go 
to  Jail  in  RuHda;  tbooaanda  ara  alaugbtered 
In  todonarta;  twaitb  la  larlabad  on  arma- 
raaata  ararywbaca.  Tbaae  ara  differing  evils; 
bot  they  are  tbe  oommwi  works  of  man. 
Ttuif  raOeot  tba  Impaffeetton  of  buman 
Justice,  tbe  Inadequacy  of  human  oonqiaa- 
atoB,  the  defeetlvenssa  of  our  sensibility  to- 
ward tba  auffarlnsi  of  our  f allowa:  tbay  mark 
the  Umlt  of  oar  aMllty  to  uae  knowledge  for 
tt«  waU-being  of  ottteiB.  And  tberaf  ore  they 
can  upon  oommon  quaUttaa  cf  conscience 
•ad  of  Inrtlgnatton.  a  shared  determination 
to  w^  away  tha  unnacaaary  aiiffertnci  of 
oar  ttOaw  human  belnga  at  boine  and  partle- 
tUarty  areoad  tha  world. 

n  la  theaa  quaUtlaa  which  make  of  youth 
tods^  tba  oBty  tnaa  mtamatlonal  oommu- 
Blty.  Una  thaa  thta  I  thtnfc  that  wa  could 
oa  what  klad  of  world  wa  want  to 
n  woold  ba  a  wocM  of  indsfiandant 
nattona.  mo««ng  toward  Intamatloaal  oon- 
lUiy.  each  of  which  pcotaetad  and  ra- 


qjacted  baaU  buman  freedoma.  It  would  be 
a  world  which  demanded  of  each  goremment 
that  tt  accept  Its  rseponalbUlty  to  tnaura  ao- 
elal  Justice.  It  would  be  a  woild  of  con- 
atanOy  accelerating  economic  progresa— not 
material  welfare  aa  an  end  In  itself,  but  as  a 
meana  to  liberate  tbe  capacity  of  each  bu- 
man being  to  pursue  bis  talenta  and  bla 
bopaa.  It  would.  In  short,  ba  a  world  we 
would  be  proud  to  have  buUt. 

Just  to  the  North  here  are  lands  of  chal- 
lenge and  opportimlty — rich  In  natural  re- 
sourcaa.  land  and  minerals  and  people.  Tet 
they  are  alao  lands  confronted  by  tbe  great- 
eat  odda— overwhelming  Ignonuoce.  Internal 
tenalona  and  strife,  and  an  often  deatructtve 
and  hostile  nature.  Many  of  theee  natlona. 
aa  oolonlea,  ware  oppreesed  and  ezploltad. 
Tet  tbay  have  not  eatranged  tbemaelvea  (Tom 
tbe  broad  tradltlena  of  tba  Waat;  they  are 
hoplnff  aad  gambling  their  prograaa  and  aU- 
bUlty  on  tbe  chance  that  we  will  meet  our 
re^Mnslbllltles  to  help  tham  overcome  tbalr 
poverty. 

In  another  world,  cleansed  of  hate  and  fear 
end  artUlelal  banlera,  South  Africa  could 
play  an  outstanding  role  in  that  effort.  This 
Is  without  question  a  preeminent  repoeltory 
of  tbe  wealth  and  knowledge  and  ■«»  of 
tbe  continent.  Here  are  the  greater  part 
of  Africa's  reeeareh  and  scientists  and  steel 
production,  moet  of  Its  reservoirs  of  coal  and 
Mectrlc  power.  Profaasoi  Jackaon  and  Dr. 
PbUlpe  are  only  two  of  ttie  many  South  Af- 
tlcana  who  have  made  enduring  contribu- 
tions to  African  technical  development;  and 
tbe  namea  of  Plt(diford  and  Roaa  and  An- 
nacke  are  known  wherever  men  seek  to  elim- 
inate the  ravagea  of  tropical  rtlsonso  and 
pestilence.  In  your  feeultlea  and  eounella, 
here  In  thla  very  audience,  are  hundreds  and 
thousanda  of  men  who  could  transform  the 
Uvea  of  millions  for  all  time  to  come. 

But  tbat  help  cannot  be  accepted  If  we 

within  our  own  countrlea  or  In  our  relations 
with  others— deny  Individual  Integrity  and 
tha  common  humanity  of  man. 

Om  anawer  is  the  world's  hope;  It  Is  to 
rely  on  youth.  The  crudtlea  and  obstacles 
of  this  swiftly  changing  planet  will  not  yield 
to  obeolete  dogmas  and  outworn  slogans.  It 
c^not  be  moved  by  those  who  ding  to  a 
preaent  which  la  already  dying,  who  prefer 
the  lUualon  of  security  to  the  excitement  of 
danger.  It  demands  the  quaUtlaa  of  youth : 
not  a  time  of  life  bat  a  sute  of  mind,  a  tem- 
per of  the  wUl,  a  quaaty  of  tbe  imagination, 
a  predominance  of  courage  over  timidity,  of 
the  appetite  for  adventure  over  the  love  of 
ease.  As  I  have  seen,  and  as  I  have  said — In 
Kurope,  in  AsU,  In  Latin  America,  and  now 
in  South  Africa— It  U  a  revolutionary  world 
we  live  In;  and  thua.  Z  have  said  In  Latin 
America,  in  Asia,  In  Burope,  and  in  the 
united  Statea,  It  is  young  people  who  must 
take  tha  lead.  Thua  you.  and  your  young 
cooapatrlots  everywhere  have  had  thrust 
upon  you  a  greater  burden  of  reaponalblllty 
than  any  generation  that  baa  ever  lived. 

"There  U,"  said  an  Italian  phlloaopher, 
"nothing  more  dUHoult  to  take  In  hand,  more 
perUoua  to  conduct,  or  more  uncertain  tn  Its 
raocaaa  than  to  take  tha  lead  in  tha  Intro- 
duction of  a  new  order  of  thlnvk"  Tet  this 
la  tha  meaanre  of  tha  taak  of  your  ganaratton 
ahd  the  road  la  strewn  with  many  dangacm. 

Ixat.  la  tha  dangara  of  futility:  the  ballaf 
thaca  la  nothing  one  man  or  one  woman  can 
do  agalnat  the  enormous  airay  of  the  world's 
Ills  against  misery  and  Ignorance.  Injustloe 
andvlolaaoa.  Tet  iqaaay  of  the  world'k  great 
moveoMaata.  of  thought  and  aeUon.  have 
flowed  from  tha  work  of  a  slngla  man.  A 
youn^  monk  began  tha  Protestant  rafonna- 
tton»  a  young  ganacal  extended  an  aqoplre 
tnm  UaoedonU  to  tha  borders  of  the  earth, 
and  a  young  woman  redalmad  tha  territory 
of  Vtanee.  It  waa  a  young  Italian  «s|tlflnr 
who  diecowtad  tha  Vtm  Wotld.  aad  (ha  U 
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year  (dd  Thonaa  Jeffacson  who  proclaimed 
that  aU  man  an  created  equaL  "Olve  ma  a 
place  to  atand,"  aald  Archlmedee.  "and  I  wiU 
move  tba  warld."  These  men  moved  tba 
world,  and  so  can  we  aU.  Few  will  have  the 
greatnaaa  to  band  history  Itself:  but  each  of 
us  can  work  to  change  a  small  portion  of 
evanta.  and  In  the  total  of  aU  thoae  acta  wtu 
be  written  tbe  history  of  this  ganeraUcn. 
Thousands  of  Peace  Oorpa  vdunteers  an 
making  a  difference  In  laolated  vlllagaa  and 
city  alinna  In  doaena  of  countries.  Thou- 
sanda of  unknown  men  and  women  in 
Xuropa  reatated  tha  occupation  of  the  Naals 
and  many  died,  but  all  added  to  the  ultimate 
strength  and  freedom  of  their  countries. 
It  Is  from  numberless  dlvetae  acts  of  courage 
and  belief  that  human  hlatory  la  abapod. 
Sach  time  a  man  stands  tq>  f  or  an  Ideal,  or 
acta  to  Improve  tha  lot  of  othara.  or  strikes 
out  agalnat  injustice,  he  aenda  forth  a  tiny 
x4>ple  of  hope,  and  eroaalng  each  other  from 
a  million  different  oenteca  of  energy  and 
daring  thoae  rlpplea  build  a  current  which 
can  sweep  down  the  mightiest  walla  of  op- 
pression and  resistance. 

"If  Athens  shall  appear  great  to  you,"  ««M 
Pericles,  "consider  then  that  her  glorlee  weie 
purchased  by  valiant  men.  and  by  men  wbo 
learned  their  duty."  Tbat  is  the  source  of 
all  greatnees  In  aU  soclettea.  and  it  U  the  key 
to  progress  In  our  time. 

The  second  danger  is  that  of  pracUcallty; 
of  thoae  who  say  tbat  h<^>ee  and  beliefs  must 
bend  before  immediate  neceasltles.  Ofcoune 
If  we  would  act  effectively  we  must  deal  with 
the  world  as  It  is.  We  must  get  things  dona. 
But  If  there  was  one  thing  Preaident  Kennedy 
stood  for  that  touched  the  most  profound 
feeling  of  young  people  across  the  world,  It 
was  the  belief  that  Idealism,  high  aspira- 
tions and  deep  convictions  are  not  Incom- 
patible with  the  most  practical  and  efficient 
of  programs — that  there  Is  no  basic  incon- 
sistency between  ideals  and  realistic  posslbll- 
itles — no  separation  between  the  deepest  de- 
sires of  heart  and  mind  and  the  rational 
application  of  human  effort  to  hum^  prob- 
lems. It  Is  not  realistic  or  hard-headed  to 
solve  problems  and  take  action  unguided  by 
ultimate  moral  aims  and  values.  It  Is 
thougbtleaa  folly.  For  It  Ignores  the  realities 
of  buman  faith  and  passion  and  belief;  forces 
vUtimately  more  powerful  than  all  the  cal- 
culations of  economists  or  generals.  Of 
course  to  adhere  to  standards,  to  idealism,  to 
vision  in  the  face  of  immediate  dangers  takes 
great  courage  and  self -confidence.  But  wt 
also  know  that  only  those  who  dare  to  fall 
greatly,  can  ever  achieve  greatly. 

It  is  this  new  idealism  which  is  also,  I  be- 
lieve, the  common  heritage  of  a  generatioa 
which  has  learned  that  wbUe  efllciency  can 
lead  to  tbe  campe  at  Auschwlta,  only  the 
Ideals  of  humanity  and  love  can  climb  tbe 
hlU  to  the  Acropolis. 

A  third  danger  is  timidity.  For  every  ten 
men  who  are  willing  to  face  the  guns  of  an 
enemy  there  is  only  one  willing  to  Inwve  the 
disapproval  of  hla  fellows,  the  censure  of  bis 
coUeaguea,  the  wrath  of  bla  society.  Moral 
courage  la  a  rarer  commodity  than  bravery 
In  battle  or  great  Intelllgenoe.  Tet  it  U  tbe 
one  eesentlal,  vital  quaUty  for  tboee  wbo  aedc 
to  change  a  world  which  yields  most  pain- 
fully to  change.  AztatoUe  tella  ua  that  "At 
the  Olympic  gamea  it  la  not  the  flneat  and  tbs 
etrongeat  men  who  are  crowned,  but  they  wbo 
entar  tbe  Ustk  ...  So  too  In  the  life  of  the 
honcrahlB  and  tha  good  It  Is  they  who  act 
rightly  who  win  the  pnse."  IbMevethatia 
thla  generation  thoee  with  the  courage  to 
enter  the  nuxal  confUei  will  find  themselves 
with  companion*  In  every  comer  of  the  worML 

For  the  fortunate  among  us,  the  foarth 
danger  Is  comfort;  the  temptatloii  to  toXttm 
the  easy  aad  faonlllar  patbe  of  personal 
*Tn*4Wfta  and  llnsnrtal  soooMa  ao  graiidly 
qvead  bafora  thoae  who  have  the  |»lvU«g* 
of  edueattkaL    But  that  u  not  the  roed  bl»> 
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tory  haa  marked  out  for  tJ.    There  ta  a 

Cblnaae  curve  which  aaya  "14*7  ^*  ^^'  ^ 
intereettng  tlmea."  Uke  It  or  jnot  we  live  In 
tnteieatlnc  tlmea.  They  are  tunes  of  danger 
and  uncertainty;  but  they  are  alao  more 
op9n  to  the  creative  energy  of  men  than  any 
other  time  in  history.  Ana  jeveryoae  hate 
WiU  ultimately  be  Judged— fflU  ultbnately 
Judge  hlmaelf — on  the 
trlbuted  to  building  a  nei^i  world  aodety 
and  the  extent  to  which  hla  ^eala  and  goala 
have  ahaped  that  effort, 

So  we  part,  I  to  my  oountty  and  you  to 
remain.  We  are — If  a  man  >  of  forty  can 
claim  that  privilege— fallow  membera  of  tha 
world'a  largest  younger  genemtlon.  Kaeh  of 
us  have  our  own  work  to  w>.  I  know  at 
times  you  miut  feel  very  ai^ne  with  your 
problems  and  dlfllcultles.  But  I  want  to  say 
bow  impressed  I  am  with  what  yon  atand 
(or  and  the  effort  you  are  trfaking;  and  I 
■ay  this  not  Just  for  myselt:  but  for  men 
and  women  everywhere.  And  I  hope  you 
wUl  often  take  heart  from  the  knowledge 
tbat  you  are  Joined  with  fellcw  young  peo- 
ple In  every  land,  they  Btrng||lng  with  their 
problems  and  you  with  youi^,ibut  all  Joined 
In  a  common  purpose;  that,;  like  tbe  young 
people  of  my  own  oountryi  and  of  every 
country  I  have  visited,  you  are  In  many 
ways  more  closely  tinlted  to  tpese  brothers  of 
your  time  than  to  tbe  older!  generations  in 
your  nation;  determined  tolpulld  a  better 
future;  that  you  know,  as  President  Ken- 
nedy said  to  the  youth  of  xvff  country,  that 
"The  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion  which 
we  bring  to  this  endeavor  will  light  our 
country  and  all  wbo  serve  lIK-and  the  glow 
from  that  fire  can  tnUy  light  the  world." 

He  was  speaking  to  Amernan  youth,  but 
bis  words  are  uniquely  suitable  to  this  audi- 
ence: "With  a  good  conscience  our  own  sure 
reward,  with  history  the  flnM  Judge  of  our 
deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  le|m  the  land  we 
love,  asking  His  blessing  and  His  help,  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth  Qpd's  work  must 
truly  be  our  own." 


PliANTATHON  INSTAirr  PARK 
PROJECT— PARAMirS,  N.J. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ne^  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  toi^ommend  the 
citizens  of  Paramus,  N.J.,  ior  thdr  ciyic 
pride  and  Initiative  In  canying  out  the 
Plantathon  Instant  Park  Project.  More 
than  500  residents  aided  l»y  members  of 
the  Shade  Tree  Commlssitki  yoluntarily 
planted  482  trees  tuid  shrul^  In  Petruska 
Park  at  a  planting  party. 

Supt.  Kenneth  Oregory| 
Tree  Commission,   who 
up  the  idea  laat  yeso-, 
borough  saved  $6,000  by 
trees  professionally  plantc 

The  tree-planting  is  bi| 
several  projects  that  the  "Keep  Paramus 
Beautiful"  Committee  will  undertake 
this  year.  | 

At  a  time  that  our  rej^eation  areas 


of  the  Shade 

t  dreamed 

tes  that  the 

t  having  the 

the  first  of 


are  in  danger  of  being 
the  growing  urban-sul 


fallowed  up  by 
r^an  complex, 


it  behooves  us  to  follow  Paramus'  ex- 


ample in  prciservlng  the 
parks    and    recreation 
volunteer  labor. 

Mr.  President.  I  adc 
sent  to  have  printed  in 


,uty  of  their 
through 

con- 
ke  Record,  the 


article  on  this  tree  pUhtlng  project 
from  the  Bergen  Coun^  Raoord  of 
April  23,  1966. 


Then  belnc  ho  objeotkm,  tbe  artUe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoan, 
asfoUofws: 

(From  the  Bergen  County  Baootd. 
Apt.  as,  i«e0] 
HuMuaua  or  Votmrraia  Bmu)  aw  UnTAwr 
Fabh — Tovjira  am  Old  PtrcH  nt  To  Plawt 
462  Ttamm,  Saanaa  m  Cnrie  Paoracr 
PABaanra. — ^The  adulta  began  to  arrive  after 
an  early  dinner,  but  schoc^chlldren  had  be- 
gun dlnlQg  flgbt  after  classes  ended  yester- 
day afternoon. 

By  8  P.  U..  more  than  600  realdanta  had 
gathered  at  Petruska  Park  off  Farvlew  Ave- 
nue here  to  begin  planting  isa  treea  and 
shrubs  before  morning. 

By  10  P.  If.,  the  Plantathon  Inatant  Park. 
the  luune  given  to  tbe  project  by  the  Keep 
Paramua  Beautiful  Committee,  waa  In  full 
swing.  Bach  with  hla  own  shovel,  residents 
continued  to  filter  Into  the  Park  to  report 
for  work  and  begin  digging  under  the  ^are 
of  arc  lights  permanently  mounted  around 
the  ball  fields  and  portable  fioodllgbts  pro- 
vided and  manned  by  Civil  Defenae-Dlsaster 
Control  vcAunteara. 


aoamcsMT 

Weaving  through  the  crowds  of  men  In 
their  working  clothes  and  women  In  their 
slacks,  five  bucket  loaders  and  backhoee  per- 
formed a  graceful  ballet,  their  exhausts  al- 
most drowning  out  tbe  rock  and  roU  music 
on  the  public  address  system. 

With  four  or  five  grinding  swipes  of  the 
backhoe,  a  hole  large  enough  to  plant  a  tree 
was  created.  Another  bucket  loader  behind 
the  first  followed  with  the  correct  tree. 
Then  the  volunteera,  guided  by  workers 
from  the  Shade  Tree  Commission,  set  the 
tree  in  the  ground,  filled  around  it.  and 
drove  a  aupportlng  stake  alongside  each  tree. 
Close  behind,  one  of  tbe  Fire  Depart- 
ment's pump  trucks  passed  from  trees  to 
tree,  supplying  the  water  to  give  each  tree 
a  good  start  In  Its  new  home. 

Arbor  Day  had  arrived  a  week  early  in 
Paramus.  Shade  Tree  Commission  super- 
intendent Kenneth  Oregory,  who  dreamed 
up  the  all-night  planting  party  over  1  year 
ago,  estimates  that  the  Borough  saved  over 
$6,000  over  tbe  cost  of  having  the  trees  pro- 
fessionally planted.  To  Insxire  tbat  the  re- 
sults were  as  professional  aa  possible,  many 
of  Gregory's  men  from  the  Commission  vol- 
unteered to  supervise  laat  night  without 
pay- 
In  addition  to  budcet  loaders  belonging  to 
the  Shade  Tree  Commission  and  the  Bo^ 
Department,  several  local  contractors  and 
driveway  paving  concerns  loaned  equipment 
and  operators  to  help  out.  Caterers  sup- 
plied coffee  and  refreahments,  and  delivered 
both  already  niade  to  the  alte. 

am  TuaifonT 

Under  the  original  park  plan,  drawn  up  by 
Oregory,  the  area  was  to  be  divided  up 
Into  IS  sections  and  planted  section  by  sec- 
tion. But  tbe  tremendous  turnout  last  night 
forced  Oregory  to  direct  tbe  planting  of  vir- 
tually the  whole  park  at  one  time.  More 
than  100  of  the  trees  were  in  the  grotmd  at 
9  P.M.  laat  night,  Or^ory  said. 

A  plan  to  have  volunteers  work  In  8-hour 
shifts  was  also  pleasantly  doomed  by  the  en- 
tbuslaam  of  volunteers.  They  were  all  there 
early  and  many  said  they  planned  to  work  all 
night — or  as  long  as  their  iMcks  held  out. 

Even  the  plan  to  begin  at  5  P.M.  was  over- 
come by  enthusiasm.  Police  Chief  Carl  W. 
Jocklsh  told  of  a  group  of  30  elementary 
school  youngsters  wbo  were  planting  lilacs 
under  his  direction  during  tbe  hours  after 
school  dosed. 

"ru  never  forget  one  of  thoee  kids.  She 
waa  about  8  years  old.    She  marched  IB  aad 


looked  at  me  and  aaked.  "Who  ace  yonV^." 
Jooklahaald. 

"I  told  bar  to  call  me  Unde  Oarl.    Than 
she  aahl  "Okay,  ITiiele  Oiirl.  taO  me  what  Wi 
do.  rm ready.'" 

Alao  In  the  afternoon,  a  troop  of  Olrl 
Scouta  put  on  their  boots  and  deaned  tbe 
debrta  from  the  brook  which  rune  along  the 
northern  edge  of  the  park. 

The  tree-planting  project  la  the  KP3.1s 
flrat  major  program  cf  the  year.  Their  entry 
la  the  national  palnt-iq>,  fix-up,  dean-op 
coB^Mtitlon  laat  year  wen  a  first  prlae  la 
class,  but  thla  year,  they  are  aiming  for  thai 
top  over-all  prlae  nationally,  the  Trigg 
Ttophy. 

Summing  up  hla  raaetlan  to  the  project 
laat  night.  Mayor  Robert  J.  Ttnitma  said: 
"We  all  owe  the  OomaUttee,  all  thoae  coa- 
neoted  with  It,  and  eapeclally  Kan  Oregory. 
a  tremaDdous  amount  of  recognition  for  giv- 
ing the  people  of  thla  Borough  a  mode  of 
expreaslon  for  their  civic  pride.  And  tbe 
people  are  to  be  congratulated  alao.  We 
aaked  for  an  Inatant  parik  and  we  got  an 
Instant  req>onae." 


TRIBUTE  TO  TSQMAS  J.  COONE7. 
NEWARK.  NJ. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Ifr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
Thomas  J.  Co<mty  who  resides  at  84 
Oreen  Street,  Newaii:,  N.J.  Only  28,  Mr. 
Cooney  was  named  Man  of  the  Year  in 
1965  by  the  West  Hudson  Chapter  of  Jay- 
ces  and  in  September  1965.  New  Jersey 
Oov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  capped  the  hon- 
ors with  a  Presidential  citation.  These 
are  unusual  honors  for  one  ao  young. 
And  when  the  recipient  of  these  honors 
is  a  handlcapj;>ed  person,  the  honor  be- 
comes extraordinary.  Due  to  an  infec- 
tion which  devel<Kped  following  a  tonsil- 
lectomy, Thomas  J.  Cooney  has  been, 
totally  deaf  since  the  age  of  7.  Since 
then.  Tom  Cooney  has  never  looked  bade 
or  Indulged  in  self-pity.  At  11,  he 
learned  the  entire  sign  language  course 
in  2  weeks.  A  graduate  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey College  for  the  Deaf  he  has  also  at- 
tended Oallaudet  College  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Since  graduation,  Tom  Cooney  has 
divided  his  time  between  his  Newark  job 
as  an  IBM  data  Drocessor  with  Bhie 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  and  his  more  than 
20  hours  a  week  spent  helping  other  deaf 
people. 

Through  his  efforts  to  help  those  who 
share  his  affliction,  Cooney  has  become 
amaringly  adept  at  llpreadlng.  Becom- 
ing Interested  in  the  problems  that  beset 
deaf  people  in  court,  Cooney  offered  his 
services  to  whoever  needed  them.  He  has 
interpreted  formal  court  trials,  bookings 
on  all  sorts  of  charges,  preliminary  hear- 
ings, license  and  motor  vehicle  violations 
and  police  interrogation.  His  work  has 
taken  him  Into  courtrooms  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Connectleut  and  8  other 
States  besides  New  Jersey.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  services,  Cooney  was  made  a 
special  deputy  idierlff  for  Essex  Coimty, 
N.J.,  probably  the  on^  deaf  person  in 
the  country  to  hold  such  an  ofBee.  And 
he  is  a  working  sheriff,  according  to  Es- 
sex County  Sheriff  LeRoy  J.  I^Alola: 

The  tact  that  Cooney's  services  are  avail- 
able to  ns  Is  like  money  in  tbe  bank.  When 
we  need  an  interpreter,  we  need  him  In  a 
hurry.    He  la  a  vary  dedicated  person. 
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Cooney  says  of  hi*  work: 

Wli«n  I  am  Intnpntlnc.  I  fael  a  lenM  of 
prld*  Bivclk  UlM  irtMn  •  IwUplayvr  puts  on 
a  TankM  uniform. 

Simrrcd  by  President  Kennedy's 
candidacy.  TOm  Cooney  began  meeting 
groups  of  deaf  persons  to  exxdaln  Ken- 
nedy^i  views  and  ideas.  This  project 
has  now  grown  into  a  full-fledged  one 
man  InfOnnation  service  for  deaf  voters 
in  aB  campaigns  down  to  ttie  local  level. 
Aft^  a  time,  the  deaf  have  dubbed  him 
the  "Young  Man  in  a  Hurry"  because 
oi  his  many  duties  and  responsibilities. 

One  of  Cooney's  curroit  projects  is  try- 
ing to  omvince  a  television  network  to 
show  once-a-week  newscasts  in  tlie  lan- 
guage of  signs  for  the  benefit  of  deaf 
viewers.  So  far  he  has  not  succeeded,  but 
he  has  no  Intention  of  giving  up. 

One  of  the  legacies  that  President 
Kennedy  left  to  his  country  was  the 
kindling  of  interest  in  politics  in  people 
who  had  not  been  previously  ccmcemed. 
President  Kennedy  said  in  his  inaugural 
speech: 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you — aak  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  Imow  that  in  the 
case  of  Tom  Cooney  this  call  did  not  fall 
on  barren  gound. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ITALIAN  REPDBLIC 

"hSx.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  June  2  marked  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  Republic  of  Italy.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  war,  the  Italian  na- 
tion was  prostrate  and  in  ruins  after  the 
long  nightmare  of  Mussolini's  cnishbig 
dictatorship  which  had  brought  Italy 
to  bloody  defeat.  However,  the  strength 
and  courage  of  the  Italian  people  was 
undaunted  by  this  tragedy.  They  turned 
to  the  rec<xistruction  of  their  historic 
land  and  created  a  free  and  democratic 
republic.  Under  the  inspired  leadership 
of  such  great  men  as  Alcide  de  Gasi>erl, 
the  Italians  survived  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  chaotic  postwar  years,  defeated  the 
efforts  of  communism  to  capture  their 
country,  and  buBt  a  8fat>ng  and  prosper- 
ous economy  on  firm  d«nocratic  founda- 
tions. Today,  Italy  Is  an  honored  ally 
in  NATO  and  has  returned  to  her  tradi- 
tional fHendshlp  with  the  United  States. 

The  bonds  which  link  Italy  and  Amer- 
ica are  strong  and  human.  Italy  has 
made  many  great  contributions  to  the 
civilisation  of  the  world.  We  think  of 
the  great  works  of  art  of  the  Rennais- 
sanoe,  many  of  which  now  can  be  seen  in 
our  own  National  Gallery  of  Art,  and  we 
think  of  the  poetry  of  Dante  and  the 
other  great  artists  and  writers  who  have 
flourished  in  this  great  and  beautiful 
land.  The  story  of  Garibaldi  and  his 
maifleatlon  of  Italy  is  one  of  the  great 
epics  of  Western  history.  The  millions 
of  Ralo-Americaos  who  have  come  to 
this  country  have  made  a  prof  oimd  and 
vital  contribution  to  our  land.  I  call  to 
mind  the  work  of  the  physicist.  Enrico 
Wtnax,  and  his  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  atom  bomb,  the  great 
muaic  of  .Gian  Carlo  Ifenotti.  and  the 
courageous      political      leadership      of 


Fkirello  La  Guardla,  New  Yoiit  City's  be- 
lomfUttle  Flower." 

Hie  saga  of  Italy  and  her  people, 
dating  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  wiU  always  be  one  of 
the  glowing  and  inspiring  chapters  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  On  this  proud 
occasion  I  pay  tribute  to  the  nation  ot 
Italy  and  the  sons  and  daughters  she 
has  so  generously  contributed  to  our  own 
United  States.  May  we  always  remain 
friends  and  partners  in  the  march  to- 
ward a  free  and  prosperous  world  for  all 
mankind. 


BANK     HOLDING     COMPANY     ACT 
AMENDMrarrs  OP  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  7371)  to  amend  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 

OROKB  or  BXrStNXSS— OBDEK  rOK  ADJOinUflCXNT 
TO  11  A.M.  TOMoaaow 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  inqtiire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  the  plans  of  the  day,  and 
also  about  tomorrow,  as  to  whether  he 
has  an  estimate  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  MANSFKUD.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  Senators  have  inquired 
whether  there  would  be  any  more  votes 
tonight,  and  the  answer  has  been  "No." 

I  have  spoken  with  Senators  who  have 
amendments  to  offer — at  least,  as  far  as 
I  know.  I  have  also  spoken  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Rob- 
ertson], and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Biwnbtt]  . 

With  their  approval,  and  I  hope  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  tonight,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

UNAHUIOUS-CONSBKT   AOaXBMKNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  on  all 
amendments  to  be  offered — as  of  now  I 
know  of  only  three — there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation of  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  proi)onent  of  the 
amendment  and  the  chairman  of  the 
oommittee,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 

[Mr.  ROBBITSON]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object 
Hearings  on  the  proposed  civil  rights 
legislation  are  to  begin  tomorrow.  The 
Attorney  General  is  scheduled  to  appear 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  I  want  to  make  certain 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  his  appear- 
ance at  the  meeting. 

ooMMHTM  luaiiMos  AumoBBBD  mrm.   it 
OXOCX   NOON   TOMoaaow 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  knows  that 
during  the  morning  hour  committees 
are,  under  the  rule,  allowed  to  meet  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees may  meet  tomorrow  morning  until 
12  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  whether  he  intends  to  put 
any  time  Omit  on  consideration  of  the 
bill  itself. 

lix.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  raised  that  question. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  other  matter  has  not  been 
been  agreed  to.  has  it? 

I  ask  the  Soiator  from  Montana  to 
bring  the  germaneness  into  the  unani- 
mous-consent request.  I  was  prepared 
to  object.  Amendments  to  the  bill 
shotdd  be  germane. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  that  was 
understood. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  change  my  re- 
quest to  include  that,  and  also  to  add.  In 
addition,  1  hour  on  each  amendment  to 
be  equally  divided,  2  hours  on  the  bill, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement  re- 
duced to  writing  Is  as  follows : 

Unanimous-Consent  Acbeekxnt 

Orde-ed.  That,  effective  on  Tue«lay.  June 
7.  19fl6,  at  the  conclusion  of  rouUne  mornlnf 
buslnees,  during  the  further  consideration  of 
the  blU  HJR.  7371.  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  195«.  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  mo- 
Uon  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to 
1  hour,  to  be  eqiutlly  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion  and  the  Senator  from  VlrglnU  Mr 
Robertson;  Provided.  That  no  amendment 
that  U  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  quesUon  of 
the  nnal  passage  of  the  said  bUl  debate  shaU 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respecUvely,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  or  their  designees- 
Provided,  That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of 
them,  may,  from  the  Ume  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  ad- 
ditional time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment,  motion  or 
appeal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  had  not 
anticipated  the  offering  of  an  amend- 
ment by  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  had  anticipated  that  before  we 
adjourned  tonight  I  would  ask  that  the 
pending  business  for  tomorrow  be  an 
amendment  which  has  the  effect  of 
strildng  section  11  of  the  bill  before  us. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  wlille  we  have 
agreed  that  debate  on  all  of  the  amend- 
ments shall  be  limited  to  one  hour,  I 
might  be  able  to  reduce  the  time  con- 
sumed-in  the  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment tomorrow  by  making  a  brief  ex- 
planation tonight  of  the  reach  of  the 
amendment  and  the  reasons  for  offering 
It. 
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If  there  is  no  objection  l  ask  that  the 
section  in  question,  sectiitn  11.  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Reooud  at  t  iis  point  in  my 
remarks.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  sectl<m  11 
was  ordered  to  be  printec^  pi  the  Rxcokd. 
as  foUows: 

Sec.  11.  Section  11  of  tlM  Bank  Hcddlng 
Company  Act  of  i058  (13  UJ$.C.  1841  (note) ) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "1(a)"  after  "Sxc. 
11.";  by  Inserting  a  comma  and  "except  as 
speciflcaUy  provided  in  thU  section"  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof;  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  tbfej  following  new 
subsections : 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  ImUedlately  notify 
the  Attorney  General  of  an)r  approval  by  It 
pursuant  to  this  Act  of  a  proposed  acqulal- 
tlon.  merger,  or  conaolldaljlon  transaction, 
and  such  transaction  may  inot  be  consum- 
mated before  the  thlrtletfai  calendar  day 
after  the  date  of  approval  by  the  Board. 
Any  action  brough  under  tn<  antitrust  lawa 
arising  out  of  an  acqulaltlooi  merger,  or  con- 
solidation transaction  Ehall  be  commenced 
within  such  thirty-day  period.  The  com- 
mencement of  such  an  action  shall  stay  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Board's  approval  unless 
the  court  shall  otherwise  sb^Kittcally  order. 
In  any  auch  action,  the  court  shall  review 
de  novo  the  isues  presented.j  In  any  Judicial 
proceeding  attacking  any  anqulsltion.  mer- 
ger, or  consolidation  transaction  approved 
pursuant  to  this  Act  on  l^e  ground  that 
such  transaction  alone  an<li  of  Itself  con- 
stituted a  violation  of  an]^  antitrust  laws 
other  than  section  2  of  th^  Act  of  July  2, 
1890  (section  2  of  the  Shtnnan  Antitrust 
Act.  15  UJ3.C.  2).  the  standirds  applied  by 
the  court  shaU  be  identical  with  those  that 
the  Board  Is  directed  to  apply  under  section 
3  of  this  Act.  Upon  the  c^^isummation  of 
an  acquisition,  ,  merger,  oit  consolidation 
transaction  In  compliance  with  this  Act  and 
after  the  termination  of  any<  antitrust  litiga- 
tion commenced  within  the  period  prescribed 
In  this  section,  or  upon  the  termination  of 
such  period  If  no  such  Uljigation  Is  com- 
menced therein,  the  transfictlon  ma^  not 
thereafter  be  attacked  In  a^y  Judical  pro- 
ceeding on  the  ground  thali  ^t  alone  and  of 
Itself  constituted  a  vlolatl^^  of  any  anti- 
trust laws  other  than  eecti^  2  of  the  Act 
of  July  22.  1890  (section  2  |Qf  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act.  15  n.S.C.  2).  but  nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  exempt  any  bank  holding  com- 
pany Involved  In  such  a  trtJisactlon  from 
complying  with  the  antitrust  ^v^n  after  the 
consummation  of  such  transaction. 

"(c)  In  any  action  brought  lunder  the  anti- 
trust lawa  arising  out  of  htoy  acquisition, 
merger,  or  consolidation  transaction  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the 
Board  and  any  State  banking  supervisory 
agency  having  jurladlctlon  MtMn  the  State 
Involved,  may  appear  as  a  party  of  Its  own 
motion  and  aa  of  rlgjit.  and  be  represented 
by  Its  counsel.  [ 

"(d)  Any  acquisition,  merger,  or  consoli- 
dation of  the  kind  described  i In  section  3(a) 
of  this  Act  which  was  conautamated  at  any 
time  prior  or  subsequent  to  May  0,  1966, 
and  as  to  which  no  Utlgattpn  was  Initiated 
by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  amendment,  shall  be 
conclusively  presumed  not  to  have  been  In 
violation  of  any  antitrust  laws  other  than 
section  a  cC  the  Act  of  July;  8.  1890  (section 
2  of  the  Sbennaa  Antttnuitj  Act,  U  UJB.C. 
2).  1 

"(e)  Any  court  having  pshdlng  befora  It 
on  or  after  the  date  of  a4il°tment  at  this 
amendment  any  Utlgatlon  ;  Initiated  under 
the  antitrust  lawa  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
with  respect  to  any  acqulsl^on,  merger,  or 
oonsoiuutton  of  tha  kind  escribed  in  aao- 
ttoo  s<a)  of  thla  Act  diaU  »n>l7  the  >ub- 


Btantlve  rule  of  law  aet  forth  In  aeotlon  8 
of  this  Act. 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
tenn  'antitrust  lawa'  means  the  Act  of  July  a, 
1800  (the  Sherman  Antitnwt  Act,  15  VS.C. 
1-7),  the  Act  of  October  15,  1914  (Vb»  CUy- 
ton  Act.  16  njs.C.  ia-87) ,  and  any  other  Aoto 
in  part  materia." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  anumg  the 
country's  most  powerful  corporations  are 
the  bank  holding  compcmies — financial 
institutions  which  own  hundreds  of 
bfuiks  and  possess  billions  of  dollars  In 
d^KXits.  Given  their  wealth  and  geo- 
grm>hic  scope  of  operations.  ^rbaX  these 
holding  companies  do — the  aequisitltms 
they  make— can  vitally  affect  the  com- 
petitive character  of  the  economy.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  in  passing  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  Congress 
explicitly  provided  that  they  be  governed 
by  the  antitrust  laws  Just  as  are  other 
corporations. 

It  would  be  well  to  recall  Uiat  when 
bills  were  Introduced  last  year  to  amend 
the  1956  act,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
antitrust.  Rather  they  sought  dmply 
to  narrow  its  exemptions,  with  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  subjecting  two  large 
holding  company  systems  to  the  law. 
When  the  House  passed  amending  legis- 
lation, it  did  not  modify  the  aiHilication 
of  the  antitrust  laws  to  bank  h<riding 
companies.  But  then  a  fundamental 
change  took  place.  When  the  bill  finally 
was  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee— after  hearings 
were  concluded — the  (n-iginal  purpose 
was  drastically  altered  and  the  bill  to<A 
on  a  distinctly  new  fimction — ^namely,  to 
curtail  sharply  the  t^plicaticKi  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  all  bank  holding  com- 
panies. 

As  a  result,  the  unqualified  application 
of  the  antitrust  laws  to  bank  holding 
c(»npany  acquisitions  is  now  to  be 
changed  if  H.R.  7371  is  passed  in  its 
present  form.  Section  11  of  this  Wll 
would  immunize  post  bank  holding  com- 
pany acquisitions  from  the  antitrust  laws 
and  subject  their  future  mergers  to  a 
special,  30-day  statute  of  limitations. 
The  effect  of  these  changes  would  be  to 
shield  doaens  of  powerful  bank  holding 
companies  from  the  antitrust  laws,  there- 
by conferring  upon  them  special  treat- 
ment that  is  denied  to  virtually  every 
other  tjrpe  of  corporation.  In  my  view 
this  proposed  chuige  in  the  law  is  most 
imwise.  Its  desirability  has  not  been 
demonstrated.  Indeed,  to  the  contrary: 
this  provision  could  seriously  interfere 
with  the  antitrust  laws  and  impede  our 
efforts  to  preserve  a  competitive  econ- 
omy. 

Before  talcing  a  closer  look  at  the  anti- 
trust aspects  of  this  proposed  legislation, 
it  would  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  of 
the  great  power  possessed  by  the  bank 
holding  ccHnpanies.  Pew  legislators  are 
experts  in  this  field,  but  even  a  cursory 
look  at  the  evidence  demonstrates  that 
the  registered  bank  holding  companies 
possess  enormous  economic  power,  easily 
capable  of  being  used  in  a  way  which 
could  impair  competition.  At  the  end 
of  1964  registered  holding  companies 
held  $20  billion  in  deposits.  But  that  is 
only  one  index  of  their  slgniflcanoe.  In 
many  areas  of  the  country  hokUng  com- 


panies dominate  the  bairiElng  scene.   Ao- 
cording  to  one  report,  a  single  holding 
company  controls  over  half  of  the  bank 
deposits  in  central  Ohio;  in  Atlanta  three 
holding  companies  control  nearly  lialf  <rf  ' 
all  bank  deposits;  in  Milwaukee  thrM 
holding  companies  control  more  than    - 
half  of  all  deposits.   In  the  Qr«at  Plain* , 
and  Midwest  large  holding  company  sys*  • 
tems.  operating  in  a  numbor  of  SUtes.  t. 
are  the  dominant  financial  intwests.  InV 
the  Par  West,  in  the  South,  in  New  York  > 
State,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  th« 
Nation,  bank  holding  companies  are  con-  " 
siderably  more  important  than  bankc-j 
thonselves.    Given  this  fact,  the  acqui- 
sitions made  by  the  holding  companlM 
are  of  obvious  interest  to  those  who  are  "■ 
concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
competitive  order.   Without  competition 
in  banking  it  is  most  unlikely  that  we  ean 
have  competition  in  other  sectors  of  the  " 
economy. 

In  view  of  the  tronendous  power  held 
by  the  bank  holding  companies,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Congress,  in  adopting  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  (rf  1956.  pro- 
vided for  the  continued  unqualified  ap- 
plication of  the  antitrust  laws  to  the 
holding  c<Mnpanles.  In  the  succeeding 
10  years  there  has  been  no  serious  dis- 
pute over  the  wisdom  of  that  provision. 
When  bills  were  introduced  in  1965  to 
amend  the  1956  act,  they  contained  no 
provision  that  would  have  changed  the 
role  which  the  antitrust  laws  have  al- 
ways played  with  respect  to  the  bank 
holding  companies.  The  bill  Introduced 
by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  contained  no 
new  antitrust  provision;  nor  was  there 
any  such  provision  contained  in  the  bill 
offered  by  the  able  Senator  from  Vir-  ' 
ginia.  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

Now,  however,  we  are  confnxited  with 
a  bill  which,  in  section  11,  contains  lan- 
guage that  radically  changes  the  way  in 
which  the  antitrust  laws  apply  to  the 
bank  holding  companies.  This  provision 
was  added  in  committee  after  hearings 
had  been  concluded. 

What  explains  this  proposed  chang* 
in  law?    The  principal  reason,  it  is  ar-  , 
gued,  is  that  since  a  new  antitrust  stand-  - 
ard  was  created  this  years  in  the  T*y»k 
Merger   Act,    a    comparable   provision- 
should  be  inserted  for  the  bank  holdlna^ 
companies.    On  the  face  of  It.  this  argu-  • 
ment  has  some  appeal,  but  when  you  die 
into  the  matter,  you  find  that  the  two 
cases  are  not  comparable  at  all.    In  the 
case  of  bank  mergers,  the  1960  act  con- 
tained what,  in  the  opinion  of  many.. 
Members  of  Congress,  amounted  to  a  dif- 
ferent standard  for  bank  mergers  t'^ftn 
for  other  types  of  industrial  acquisitiona. 
In  1963,  in  the  Philadelphia  National 
Bank  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
the  1960  act  did  not  alter  the  application 
to  bank  mergers  of  either  section  7  <A 
the  Clayton  Act  or  of  the  Sherman  Act.\ 
To  many  people  this  ruling  f-ft^T^^»  ag  « 
surprise.    It  was,  at  least  in  part,  to  oor- ' 
rect  what  some  legislators  felt  was  a 
Judicial   misinterpretation    of   congres- 
sional intent  that  the  1966  Bank  Merger 
Act  wa«  adopted.    While  I  omo&tA  the 
1966  aet.  I  thought  that  the  proponeot* 
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vera  not  without  mne  merit  In  fiielr 
poiltton.  If .  M  hM  been  arsued.  the 
ooorts  went  awry  in  their  lnten>retatlon 
of  the  1900  aet,  lome  correction  was  In 
order. 

Contrast,  though,  the  sttnatlon  as  it 
apidles  to  the  Bank  Merger  Act  with  that 
irtil6h  pertains  to  the  Baift  H<ddlnc  Com- 
pany Act.  Jn  the  latter  case  there  has 
always  been  a  clear  understandlnc  that 
all  bank  hokUnf  company  acquisitions 
are  goyeraed  by  the  antitrust  laws.  Con- 
gress Itself  afBrmed  this  in  1956.  Thus, 
we  have  eompletdy  different  facts  than 
those  with  whiidi  we  were  faced  in  deal- 
ing with  bank  mergers.  Aeeortttngly.  X 
am  not  persuaded  by  the  eff<nt  to  Justify 
-  the  addltl(m  of  section  11  to  H.R.  7371 
by  drawing  an  analogy  to  bank  merger 
legi^tion.  The  two  are  simply  poles 
apart.  The  problems  which  section  11 
creates  are  serious  and  have  not  been 
fully  explored  by  committees  In  either 
House.  This  section  would  severely  mod- 
ify the  reach  at  the  antitrust  laws  and 
tmmnnise  some  of  the  most  powerful  fi- 
nancial Institutions  in  the  country  from 
the  full  thrust  antitrust  laws.  Quite 
rightly,  the  Justice  Department  has  an- 
nounced its  "strong  onioeltion"  to  section 
11  on  the  ground  that  it  could  "unwar- 
rantedly  weaken"  the  antitrust  laws. 

A  radical  leglaiiative  change  of  the  sort 
incorporated  in  section  11  of  this  bill 
should  not  be  adopted  without  the  closest 
consideration.  That  kind  of  attention 
has  not  been  accorded  section  11.  It 
would  be  imprudent,  therefore,  for  va  to 
ad(H>t,  at  this  time,  any  such  legislative 
provision. 

Accordingly.  I  more  to  amend  HJl. 
7371  by  striking  section  11  from  the  bin. 
I  hope  that  as  Senators  read  this  Rcooas 
overnight,  they  may  be  persuaded  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  which  would  strike 
section  11. 

Mr.  LCM70  at  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wm  the  Senator  yield? 
Ur.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor ftom  Michigan  fearful  that  section 
11.  while  it  contains  language  which 
w6uld  seem  to  militate  against  monop- 
oly, might  make  possible  the  growth  of 
monopoly  in  the  banking  field? 

Vt.  hart.  ThiA  is  my  feeling.  Mr. 
President  I  am  aware  of  the  sensitivity 
of  the  id>Ie  Senator  from  Louisiana  on 
this  subject,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  over- 
state  my  reply. 

The  primary  concern  is  that  language 
has  been  added  which  leaves  in  great 
doubt  the  test  which  ultimately  should 
be  applied  to  a  merger  of  a  bank  holding 
company.  As  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana will  note,  the  language  that  is  the 
basis  for  this  statement  is  found  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  basic  act.  Sectlcm  3  of  the 
basic  act  describes  those  mergers  which 
•ban  not  be  approved.  One  of  the  tests 
Is  that  the  Board  shall  not  approve  a 
merger  which  may  substantially  lessen 
oompetitlan  or  create  a  monopoly. 
That  is  section  7  (rf  the  Clayton  Act. 
It  continues: 

Or  which  would  In  say  other  manner  be  In 
reetnm«  of  tnuto  untaae  tt  flnda  that  the 
aatt-compattttve  eSedb  of  the  pcopoeed 
tiaaMeUoB  are  clearly  outweighed  te  the 
pubUe  intereet  by  the  probable  effect  of  the 
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transaetkm  In  meeting  the  oonvenlence 
needa  of  the  community  to  be  aenwit. 

At  that  point,  one  pays  his  numey  and 
takes  his  choice.  It  Is  not  a  teat  to 
which  any  other  antitrust  Issue  finds 
WpUcation,  except  in  the  bank  merger 
bill  which  passed  the  Senate  a  few 
months  ago.  Over  the  opposition  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  me,  if  the 
Senatmr  recalls  the  discussioQ  on  the 
floor,  the  identical  language  was  added. 
The  argument  was  that  since  we  did  it 
tor  the  bank  merger  bill,  we  should  treat 
the  holding  companies  In  the  same  way. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I 
thought  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  treat 
the  bank  merger  biU  in  that  fashion,  and 
we  do  not  want  to  o(wipound  the  mistake. 
Mr.  LONG  <rf  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  listed  the  banks  having  these 
holding  companies,  so  that  they  were  not 
directly  to  acquire  another  bank.  That 
being  the  case,  they  would  set  up  a  hold- 
ing company  to  acquire  a  bank  which 
could  not  have  been  acquired  directly. 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  the  statemmt  is 
correct.  In  1956.  Congress  sought  by  the 
B«mk  Holding  Company  Act  to  bring 
them  within  reach.  We  are  now  ha/^^^»g 
and  filling  over  the  same  issue. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point  is 
that  the  Senator  would  seek  to  keep  us 
from  <«jenlng  loopholes  in  the  antitrust 
laws  by  this  device.  I  take  It  the  Sen- 
ator thinks  that  this  section  really  should 
have  a  great  deal  more  study  and  detail. 
Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  ought  to  have  more  study.  There  has 
been  no  tender  of  proof  made— of  which 
I  am  aware— that  would  Justify  Congress 
at  this  point  in  treating  bank  holding 
companies  so  gently  with  respect  to  the 
antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, did  the  Senator  have  a  letter  from 
the  I>epartment  of  Justice  on  this  sub- 
ject? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  In 
the  committee  report  there  is  a  letter 
which  beqjeaks  the  deep  concern  of  the 
l^cpartmoot  of  Justice,  which  voiced 
strong  opposition. 

In  fairness,  it  should  be  added  that, 
following  reeeU>t  of  that  letter,  and  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  wnn|r<ng  and  Cur- 
rency took  final  action  In  executive  ses- 
Bi<m.  there  was  some  modification  in  the 
pr(9oeed  antitrust  standard,  modified  as 
I  indicated  earlier,  to  conform  to  the 
toe^tment  given  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
some  months  ago. 

At  that  time  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice voioed  oppoaitlon  to  that  treatmoit 
so  that  clearly  we  have  from  the  Depart-* 
ment  of  Justice  not  an  expression  of  some 
vague  concern  or  minimal  interest,  but 
very  sharp  ocmcem. 

I  think,  and  hope,  that  Congress  will 
not  see  fit  to  give  this  extraordinary 
antitrust  treatmuit  to  bank  holding 
companies. 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouislaiMk  Perhaps 
many  Senators  are  not  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  problem.  I  must  say 
that,  as  one  who  has  been  on  the  Anti- 
monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  problem  has  bothered  me. 

The  other  day  someone  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  studies  Indicate  that,  at 


the  rate  we  are  going,  fagr  the  year  1976 
practtoally  all  production  and  eommove 
in  this  country  wUl  be  in  the  hands  of  200 
large  corporations.  I  should  hope  that 
that  prediction  will  not  be  correct 

Mr.  HART.  Tliat  prediction  wlU  not 
be  correct  if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  anythlitf  to  do  with  it  and  I  hope 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  effort  also. 

Mr.  IX>NG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  certainly  made  an 
effort  to  preserve  competition.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  competition  is  the  life- 
blood  of  American  industry  and  of  the 
American  competitive  system  It  is  not 
always  papular  with  the  fellow  on  the 
receiving  end,  but  it  tends  to  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  public.  I  believe  that  in 
the  long  nm,  it  is  a  much  better  thing 
for  business  than  business  likes  to  realize. 

I  salute  the  Senator  for  raising  the 
question. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  and  am  very  grateful  to  him 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  AJif. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  lONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  ia  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  adjourned  until  11 
o'clock  ajn.  tomorrow. 

Hie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  p^.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday.  Jime 
7,196«,atllo'clockajn.  • 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  6. 1966: 

AOIONiaiHATOK   fOB   ECONQMIC   DBVKLOPMXNT 

Rom  D.  Oavte,  of  New  York,  to  be  Admlnla- 
trator  for  Economic  Development. 

OfTICa    OF    ElCXRGKNCT    PLAmnMO 

l^ron  B.  Blea.  of  Florida,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
vice  PtanUln  B.  Dryden.  resigned. 

DspAariacMT  ov  OMrmmm 
Robert  Alan  Proech.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an   AMlstant   Secretary  of   the   Navy,   vice 
Robert  W.  Morse,  reslgiud. 

Uj^  AnoamT 
Iioule  O.  LaCour.  of  Loolalana.  to  be  VJ&. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  dlatrlet  of  Louisiana 
for  the  teim  of  4  yeara.     (Reappointment.) 


CONTIRMA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  6, 1966; 

nvAmcnrT  or  Laaoa 
Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg.  of  JAkrylaad.  to  be 
an  Aeeletant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

OwwKM  or  RooiroiDc  OrnjtauHat 
Bertraad  U.  Harding,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  (!>fflce  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

IiT  not  Pttbxjc  'BaAJJTH  Saavm 
The  nominations  beginning  J.  Carter 
Wright,  to  tie  senior  surgeon,  ami  ending 
Bert  L.  Murphy,  to  be  senior  assistant  health 
services  oOcer.  whl<A  nominations  were  i«- 
<**ved  by  tb*  Senate  and  an>eared  in  the 
CoNflaamoMAL  Bacoao  on  May  33.  IMS. 
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Remarks   ^  CoafressaMR 
Morris   of   tkc   Joint   Co|iaittee 
Atomk  Energy,  at  the  Uuckiaf  of 

u^^.  *Vmiioar  (ssNm),  ims»a» 

SUplMdldiv  Corm  Pascai^  Miss„ 
May  21,  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMlARKS 

HON.  CHET  HOUl 


'ATTVSB 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday.  June  6, 1 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Skieaker,  an 
esteaned  colleague  of  mine  oi^  the  Joint 
Committee  on  AUhuIc  Enerfy,  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  G.  Mosi^.  of  New 
Mexico,  recently  sp<riLe  at  thei  launching 
of  the  U.S.S.  Haddock  in  ^tascagoula. 
Miss.  Mr.  MoRKis  was  accc^iipanied  by 
his  gracious  and  charmlnd  wife  wiio 
acted  as  sponsor  for  the  occasion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
MoRBis]  has  long  been  a  ftrong  pro- 
ponent of  nuclear  propulsioii  for  the 
Navy,  and  it  is  indeed  fitUt^g  that  he 
should  have  had  the  honor  qf  q?eaklng 
at  the  launching  of  our  nemst  nuclear 
submarine. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  ni  insert  his 
speech  of  May  21,  1966,  in  ihe  Rkcoro, 
believing  that  others  will  be  aja  interested 
as  was  I  in  reading  about  suicb  a  timely 
and  important  subject:  i 

Mrs.  Morris  and  I  consider  tt{^  great  per- 
sonal pleasure  to  be  able  to  take  part  with 
you  today  In  the  launching  of  (lur  country's 
newest  nuclear  attack  submaiin^— the  Hod- 
iock.  W 

In  Its  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
shipbuilding,  Ingalls  has  become  the  largest 
Industry  on  Bilaslsslppl's  Oulf  li^ore.  Here 
the  nuclear  submarlnee  Seulpln\9nook,  Bar^. 
and  Dace  have  slid  down  the  IMays  to  take 
their  places  In  out  growing  nutilear  sulma- 
rlne  fleet.  Three  more  In  addition  to  the 
floddocHc  are  under  constrpctlon — ^the 
Tautog,  Aspro  ana  Puffer. 
tance  of  these  ships  to  the  flgh 
of  our  Navy  cannot  be  orerem; 

The  dereloptnent  of  the  nuclei^  submarine 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  moat  lmp(»tant 
technological  achievements  of  this  century. 
In  my  poaltlon  as  a  member  (if  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  cm  At^ilnlc  Energy, 
I  am  constantly  made  aware  o^'tbe  Impor- 
tance of  naval  nuclear  propulsiah  to  our  se- 
curity through  lis  application  to  our  Polaris 
submarines,  our  attack  sut 
surface  wamhipa  mtba 
clear  prc^ulslon  program  has 
basic  nuclear  technology  on 
ing  dvUUm  nnelaar  power 

This  important  and  vital 
developed  axtder.the  guldtng  ■ 
Admiral  R.  O.  lUeko**r.  tfJS. 
today  leading  the  way  t»  new 
apacteeulardevriopinantB.    S 
have  not  come  as  a  sxirprlse 
served  with  ttie  than  Ueut 
some  thirty  jmn  ago  In 
named  after  my  home  stete. 
Vexico,  he  was  just  as  1 
driving,  enthtuilutlc.  and 
today.    Be  wouldnt  take  •Ofo" 
thah  sac. Hi  w«tf« 
the  itRMigw  tor  It.    '•!  ^"'^  <^^i 


a    Impor- 
strength 
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The  United  States  has  CO  nuclear  sub- 
marlnea  In  operation,  tnoludlng  37  PolarU 
nUasUe-launchlng  types.  By  the  end  of  this 
year,  9  more  nuclear  submarlnee  should  Join 
the  fleet  for  a  total  of  68  by  December  Sl, 
IMS.  Thirty-one  more  nuclear  aubmartnaa 
have  been  authorised  and  thla  year  Congress 
will  add  5  more  to  this  total.  Tteea  nuclear 
surface  warships  are  In  operatlan,  the  atr- 
eraft  carrier  Enterprise,  the  erolaer  £0119 
BeaeK  and  the  frigate  Batnbndge.  The  nu- 
clear frigate  Tnxtun  will  be  completed  later 
this  year. 

The  nuclear  submarines  and  matamt  wai 
ships  have  accumulated  an  smaatng  record. 
Never  once  In  the  approsdmately  aeven  mll- 
Uon  mUes  steamed  to  date  has  one  of  theae 
ahlps  had  to  abort  tta  mission  beeanae  of 
a  faUure  in  the  reactor  plant.  Since  that 
historic  day  In  January  1965  when  the 
NautUut  signaled  "Underway  on  nuclear 
power"  for  the  first  ttme.  the  feats  of  our 
nuclear  naval  ahlpa  have  become  legend — 
the  lint  submerged  sabmarlne  voyage  to 
England  and  back  by  the  Skate;  the  fliat  voy- 
ages under  the  PtOai  lee  Oap  by  the  tfautUua 
and  the  SAeate;  the  first  randeavous  at  the 
North  Pole  by  the  SeadragoH  and  the  Skate; 
the  84-day.  S6.000  mile  round-the-world  voy- 
age of  the  rrtton;  the  armed  Polaris  patrota; 
the  cruise  around  the  world  wtthoot  loglstle 
support  of  our  first  nuclear  powered  carrier 
task  force.  Operation  Sea  Orbit;  and  the  com- 
bat recorda  of  the  Enterprise  and  BaMbrMye 
off  Vietnam  are  a  few  examplea. 

I  am  proud  of  the  role  the  Congrees.  and 
in  particular  the  Joint  Cknnmlttee  on  Atomic 
Energy  has  played  In  the  ranarkable  growth 
of  nuclear  power  for  naval  wanOxlps. 

The  road  has  not  been  an  easy  one;  and 
there  are  still  major  issues  to  be  resolved. 
The  early  years  of  the  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion program  were  characterised  by  a  reluo- 
tance  within  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
iise  nuclear  power  for  the  propulsion  of  sub- 
marlnee. It  was  the  Gonc^ees,  exerdstng  its 
constitutional  reeponalbUltlee  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  Navy  that  took  the  lead  In  f oretaig 
the  shift  from  dleeel-electrlc  power  to  nuclear 
power  In  submarlnee.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  arranged  to  buy  the 
nuclear  power  planta  for  our  first  two  nuclear 
subntartnee,  the  NautUuM  and  Seawolf  with 
Atomic  Energy  CommlsMon  funds  because 
of  the  lack  of  Interest  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  Defense  Department  Just  dldnt 
ask  for  nuclear  ships.  There  was  a  lack  of 
Imagination  and  faUure  In  Judgment  In  the 
Department  of  Defense — a  faUure  to  compre- 
hend that  we  were  talking  about  a  aignlfl- 
cantly  different  weapon  that  would  be  vital 
to  our  defense.  But  Congress  was  alert  and 
insisted  that  we  proceed  with  the  nuclear 
submarine  program. 

Today  the  nuclear  submarine  is  a  reaUty. 
How  thankful  every  American  ahould  be  that 
the  Joint  Committee,  Congrees,  and  Admiral 
Rlekover  pushed  this  project  through. 
Everyone  now  agrees  that  the  Polaris  nuclear 
submarine  Is  the  vital  cornerstone  of  our 
deterrent  strength.  When  you  read  news 
acooimtB  of  the  growing  number  of  Soviet 
submarine  "contacta"  off  our  ahorea  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  yon  must  rec- 
ognise the  Importance  of  nuclear  atta^ 
submarines  like  the  Hoddoelc  we  will  launch 
today.  The  ntielear  attack  submarine  is  one 
of  our  beat  Antt-Submarlne  Warfare 
Weapons. 

In  a  period  when  our  competitors  are 
trying  d«q>erately  to  catch  tip.  tbe  Ctdted 
SUtea  enjoys  a  wide  lead  In  the  suoeassful 
hsmeesing  of  the  atom's  energy  Sor  nasal 
naclaar  propolslaa. "     n  >'•■■:■::    ^  m\- 

It  haa  taken  a  gMM  daat«rw«afk'WkHiit 
thla  country  to  the  potnt  wheSe'  w»  aajey 


suoh  pre-eminence  over  any  ottiar  JMrtton. 
There  Is  no  eut>iala.  bargain-eoaater  ap^ 
proaeh  available  when  It  ooaaea  to  piweldUv 
flor  the  natlooal  defense  and  mauUg.    X 

kaow  the  Ameflcan  ptfipL.   

Mmple  fact  for  they  have  almya 
generously    with    whatever 
avaUalile  whan  they  were  needed  for  the 
defenee  of  their  country. 

unfortunately,  the  raluetanoe  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  acaq>t  auiflsar  pra^ 
pulsion  j^^Mais  to  be  repeating  ttaSIf  in  tha 
oaae  of  auiface  warahlpa.  nia  tmm»  fa>« 
laeioua  axguBMots  that  ware  advaaoed  back 
In  the  early  1980^8  against  the  naolear  sab* 
marine  are  now  being  employed  with  equal 
fervor  by  some  within  tha  Department  «t 
Defanaa  against  the  conslractlCB  of  naoleaf 
anrfaoe  wanhlpa.  We  are  told  that  tha 
ohotce  we  faee  la  between  a  larger  numbed 
of  conventional  ships  and  a  ■»«»»"t*  num- 
ber of  nuclear  ships  for  the  same  total  coat.' 
In  other  words,  the  Deteue  Department  Is 
tiling  us  that  to  Improve  a  weapooa  system, 
we  must  reduce  the  nambtr  of  waapons  sa 
pay  for  It. 

Time  and  again  "cost-effeetlveneee**  etudlaa 
have  poured  forth  from  the  corridors  of  thai 
Pentagon,  purporting  to  iOmiw  that  the  ad-- 
vantagea  of  nudear  propulsion  are  zu>t  par^ 
tleularly  significant  for  suMaee  wanhlpa 
Ihese  studUee  contain  a  fundamental  weak- 
nees  that  makes  thatr  eonduslotts 
Theae  "oost-effeetlvsnsBS"  studies ' 


1.  The  assumption  that  tankers  and  otler^ 
needed  to  supply  fuel  for  oU-fired  warshlpe 
will  operate  unhampered  by  the  enemy  wt^j 
suffbr  no  losses;  -l  •  ■, 

2.  The  assumption  that  the  tutA  ott  aesds^^ 
to  run  our  conventional  warships  will  be 
readily  available  whwever  and  whenevar 
needed:  and  ' 

a.  the  assimiptloa  that  no  cost  fSctor  need' 
be  Included  In  the  atudles  for  leases  or 
protection  of  our  prt^ulsloa  fuel  oQ  supply 
lines. 

Would  you  use  such  (^ngerous  asaump- 
tlons  In  evtduatlng  weapons  of  war?  Of 
course  not  I  It  la  "mlUtary  sffeotlveneas'' 
that  must  be  paramount  In  pi«T«tn«j  fgg 
wartlma. 

The  aircraft  carrier  Eaterprise  and  tha 
guided  mlsaUe  frigate  Bmlnbridge  have  baaa 
operattag  la  Vietnam  waters  aUiaa  last  D*. 
camber.  I>urlng  hitarlnga  baton  the  Joint 
Oommlttee  earllar  this  year,  tha  OomnUttas 
was  furnished  wl1&  a  flzstbaDd  report  en  the 
advantsgea  of  auelaar  power  and  Ito  utUlaa*, 
tlon  in  a  combat  environment  prepared  t^ 
tha  Commander  of  the  Eaterprlse  task  group, 
Bear  Admiral  Henry  KUler.*  AdnlMi  MUl- 
er'B  oomaunta  are  aqMotaUy  IMpoctaat  alnos 
ha  has  oemmaodad  eonvanttooal  ofmUmUA 
groupa  la  Vlatnam  as  weU  aa  '•~~tnniHng 
the  XaCsrprise  taak  group  dwrlag  ttos  flist 
teat  of  mmlear  powered  ehlpa  la  ooahat. 
The  Adnt  OommlStaa  publUbed  this  nport 
In  Its  hasrini  last  month  so  that,  as  tsr  at 
security  wlU  permit,  the  cttlaeas  of  tha  na>, 
tlon  ooold  know  how  vitsi  naolear  propuH 
Hon  Is  to  the  security  of  thU  nation.  Scnst 
of  tha  advsntages  anniasislad  by  Admiral 
lOUer  coooenUag  the  suparloil^  of  aadsar 
power  under   aetaal   war   tlas   w-Mltf^nB 


moreasad  taotloal  flexltaimy  aa  a  result  Ott 
at  high  I 
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Badnotlon  of  replanlahmant  frequency 
with  »  graatlj  nduoed  (topendence  upon  all 
fotms  of  moUle  lofUtie  aunxxt  m  a  re01% 
o<  puxtaatA  storage  apace  formerly  required 
for  fuel  oU. 

■UmlnaWiti  off  stack  saeee  uid  nnoka 
iiMeh  not  only  make  It  dUleult  for  the  pUoto 
ta  takiac  oC  and  landtag  but  alao  rsautta  m 
kuntfreda  •(  thwnsands  ot  boon  of  time  and 
••art  by  the  erewe  for  maintenance  of  the 
Alp,  alreraft,  radloe  and  radar  because  of 
ttie  oonoatve  effects  o<  such  gasss. 

The  ooilevn  for  loea  of  fuel  oU  faeUltlaa  la 
eliminated. 

Ihsre  la  tha  abUtty,  under  sarere  threat 
altuatlona.  to  operate  from  distant  bases 
completely  tree  from  mobile  logistic  depoid- 
eney,  wMh  the  capability  of  high  speed  re- 
turn to  aaeh  bases  for  repleniahmsBt  of 
avtetlaa  fuel  and  ammnaltlnn. 

Theea  are  aU  real  and  vital  mUltary  advaa- 
tagea.  But  Admiral  John  Hayward  irtio 
headed  up  the  task  group  irtUeh  Included 
the  enterprise  during  the  Cuban  erlsla  had 
this  to  say  to  the  Joint  Committee  about 
the  treatment  of  military  advantagee  In  some 
quarters  la  "RlTsr  City": 

"In  Waahlngtoa  thsas  often  cited  advan- 
tagee o<  nuclear  propulalon  seem  to  get  lost 
la  a  shufle  of  paper  off  Cuba  they  were 
real.-' 

After  much  urging  by  Congrsea.  the  De- 
partment of  Defenaa  baa  Anally  accepted  nu- 
clear propulaloo  for  Ita  new  aircraft  carriers. 
Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  haa  requested  a 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier  In  the  Fiscal 
Tear  1B6T  defease  budget  and  haa  declared 
hla  Intention  to  provlda  the  Navy  a  total  of 
three  new  nucUar-powersd  aircraft  carriers 
over  the  next  several  years  In  addition  to  the 
Mntarjirii*. 

The  new  aircraft  carrier  will  use  two  reac- 
tors to  proivlda  about  the  same  propulsion 
power  as  the  eight  In  the  tnterprUe.  The 
development  of  long-life  cores  has  made  so 
much  progress  that  It  is  expected  the  ship 
wUl  require  refueling  only  once  In  its  life. 
This  Is  a  very  slgnlflcant  advance.  We  would 
not  have  gotten  to  where  we  are  today  with- 
out actually  building  and  operating  land  pro- 
totypee  aztd  ahlpe  In  addition  to  conducting 
the  aeeeseary  reeearch  and  development.  We 
cannot  continue  to  learn  and  to  Improve 
nuclear  propulaloo  technology  imlees  we 
build  mere  ahlpe. 

However,  deeplte  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  finally  accepted  nuclear 
propulaloo  In  aircraft  carriers,  they  are  still 
dragging  their  feet  In  accepting  nuclear 
propulBloa  for  major  fleet  eeoorts  to  protect 
the  nuclear  carriers.  Left  to  their  own  de- 
vlcea,  ttey  would  take  as  long  to  change  from 
oil  to  nuclear  power  in  our  new  warahlpe  ae 
waa  taken  to  ^tange  our  Havy  from  sail  to 
ocMd — that  change  took  two-thirds  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

The  deaign  of  the  first  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft cairMr  was  started  In  1900— M  years 
ago.  b  tha  fear  year*  subaeqaeat «» the  au- 
thoriaattoB  of  the  WnttrprUe.  Ltm§  BmcH. 
aad  ValabrMpe,  12  major  warahlpe  have  been 
afBthoftasd.  but  only  one,  the  guided  mleslle 
f rigMe  rrastan  whlah  will  be  completed  this 
year.  wlU  be  atKlear-powered.*  Tlie  Truxton 
will  be  Budear-powered  only  because  of  the 
Inlttatlve  taken  five  years  ago  by  the  Con- 
to  awthcrlse  and  approprtate  the  extra 
to  ehaage  her  from  an  oll-ared  frigate 
to  a  aaelear-powsred  veeeel. 

Other  attsnpM  by  the  Coagrees  to  provide 
the  Navy  with  additional  nuclear-powered 
surface  warahlpe  have  not  proven  so  succees- 
ful.  Aa  addttlaoal  nnolaar-powerod  trlgau 
Included  la  tha  Weal  Tear  tM»  ahlpbuUdlag 
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program  was  subaequently  cancelled  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  because  the  Typhon 
mmtU  $yt^m  pUagM  tot  the  skip  wa&  noi 
ready.  After  exteuslve  hearings  in  1M3,  the 
Joint  Committee  recommended  that  the  air- 
craft carrier  John  r.  Kennedy  be  nuclear- 
powered.*  however,  that  ship  U  being  con- 
structed today  with  a  conventional  power 
plant. 

In  Fiscal  Tear  1B86,  frustrated  and  Impa- 
tlant  at  the  delay  In  constnictlng  a  nuclear 
surface  fleet,  the  Congrees  authorised  an 
artdlttowsl  nuclear-powered  frigate  and  ap- 
pvoprUted  $30  mlUion  for  the  purchase  of 
long  lead  time  material  for  the  ship  whUe 
strongly  urging  the  Defense  Department  to 
Include  the  remaining  funda  for  its  con- 
struction in  the  Fiscal  Year  1967  shipbuild- 
ing program.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  faUed  to  carry  out  this  expression  of  the 
will  of  Congrees.  having  neither  released  to 
the  Navy  the  $30  milUon  appropriated  for 
long  lead  time  procurement  nor  included  the 
additional  ship  construction  funds  In  the 
Fiscal  Tear  1M7  shipbuilding  program. 

For  the  last  three  years  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  not  requested  construction  of 
a  single  major  fleet  escort  ship — either  nu- 
clear or  convcntloaal.  Now,  ending  a  three 
year  hiatus,  they  have  propoeed  construction 
in  Flacal  Tear  1967  ot  two  conventionally 
potterwd  guided  mlssUe  deetroyers  of  a  new 
claaa  to  accompany  the  new  nuclear  potoered 
aircraft  carrier.    This  is  nonsense. 

The  war  experience  in  Vietnam  shows  that 
two-thirds  of  the  fuel  used  for  a  conventional 
carrier  taak  group— a  carrier  plus  its  es- 
cort*—is  used  Just  to  keep  the  ships  running. 
^le-tUrd  Is  used  for  carrier  propulsion, 
one-third  is  used  for  eecort  propulalon.  and 
one-third  is  used  for  aircraft  fuel.  So  if  you 
do  away  with  the  need  for  the  fuel  for  the 
eecorts  and  the  carriOT  Itself,  you  only  need 
one-third  the  amount  of  fuel.  This  simpli- 
fies the  logistic  problem  tremendously. 
These  are  almple  facts  that  are  not  consid- 
ered by  the  people  who  do  the  "cost  eSec- 
tlvenees"  studies,  because  they  assiune  there 
Is  no  logistics  problem  before  they  start  the 
studies. 

I  assure  you  that  Congress  does  not  intend 
to  let  the  Defense  Department  continue  to 
Ignore  the  Importance  of  nuclear  propulalon 
in  new  fleet  eecort  ships. 

lAst  month  the  Joint  Committee  made 
public  a  speclea  report  which  stated: 

"It  would  be  a  mistake  for  Congrees  to 
authorlae  new  conventionally  powered  guid- 
ed missile  deetroyers  when  the  technology 
exists  to  provide  them  with  the  increaaed 
miUtary  eSectlveneas  afforded  by  nuclear 
propulsion.  Each  nuclear-powered  ship  sub- 
stituted for  a  conventional  ship  greatly  in- 
creaaea  the  capabilities  of  a  task  force.  For 
example,  the  most  recent  Department  of  De- 
fense coet-effectlveneas  studies  forwarded  to 
the  committee  show  that  when  a  nuclear 
carrier  ts  substituted  for  a  conventional  car- 
rier, the  range  of  a  carrier  taak  group  with 
four  conventional  escorts  la  about  doubled. 
When  two  of  the  escorts  with  the  nuclear  car- 
rier are  nuclear,  the  range  of  the  carrier  taak 
group  Is  almost  doubled  again.  When  all 
of  the  escorts  with  the  nuclear  carrier  are 
nuclear,  the  range  of  the  carrier  task  group 
Is  eeeentially  unlimited.  Further,  the  llfe- 
tloie  ooet  to  construct  and  operate  a  nuclear- 
powered  taak  force  is  only  about  6  percent 
greater  than  the  coat  of  a  conventlonaUy 
powered  taak  force."  • 

Aleo  last  month  the  Senate  substituted  a 
second  niiclear  powered  frigate  for  the  two 
conaenttontUlt/  powered  destroyHv  in  tlte 
flacal  year  1M7  Defence  Department  author- 

.  ■  Jomt  OomaUttee  Print.  'Vuetoar  Propol- 
sloa  for  Naval  Sutffaoe  VeaMto."  r>tfiiinbvr. 
IMS.  pec*  ft. 

•  Joint  Conunlttee  Hearing.  Ifaval  Nuelaar 
ftopMlatan  Program"  January  at.  LBM.  Fore- 


Isatlon  bill.  This  week  the  Bouse  Armed 
Services  Committee  reported  to  the  House 
o)  I^presentatlves  that  they  have  auMnded 
the  new  Defense  Department  authorlxatlon 
bill  to  include  two  nuclear  powured  frigates 
aad  that  they  have  Inohided  language  In  the 
bill  to  make  It  mandatory  that  these  two 
ships  be  built.    Their  report  states  In  part: 

"If  this  language  coastitutea  «  test  as  to 
whether  Congress  has  the  power  to  so  man- 
date, let  the  teet  be  made  and  let  this  im- 
portant weapon  system  be  the  Add  of  trial." ' 

Again  quoUng  from  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  Report: 

"Let  there  be  do  doubt.  This  is  the  time 
to  see  that  our  nuclear-powered  attack  car- 
riers are  the  centers  of  nuclear-powered  task 
groups  which  can  utilize  all  of  the  beneflts 
of  nuclear  power  without  having  to  worry 
about  the  flow  of  fuel.  As  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  said  in  his  memorandiun  of 
AprU  14,  19M: 

"  'The  endurance,  tactical  flexibility,  and 
greater  freedom  from  logistic  support  of 
nuclear  warahlps  wUl  give  the  United  SUtes 
an  unequaled  naval  striking  force.  Our  new 
warships,  which  the  Navy  will  be  operating 
Into  the  2lBt  century,  shoxild  be  provided 
with  the  most  modem  propulsion  plants 
available.  Tb  do  less  is  to  degrade  effective- 
ness with  grave  implications  for  national 
security.' " 

We  are  at  a  critical  point  in  the  history 
of  the  naval  nuclear  propxilslon  program  as 
well  as  of  the  Navy.  Significant  strides  are 
being  made  in  the  development  of  longer 
life  reactor  fuel  to  increase  the  length  of  time 
nuclear  ships  can  operate  without  refueling. 
New  and  more  powerful  nuclear  propulsion 
plants  are  being  developed  for  both  sub- 
marines and  surface  ships.  We  are  now  able 
to  put  nuclear  cores  into  escort  ships  that 
will  provide  10  years  of  operation.  Aircraft 
carriers  with  cores  that  will  last  for  13  years 
and  escorts  with  cores  that  last  for  10  yean 
win  be  adequate,  as  far  as  fuel  Is  concerned, 
for  the  duration  of  any  type  of  conflict  In 
which  we  are  likely  to  be  engaged. 

We  must  stop  making  studies  and  get  on 
with  the  Job  at  hand  of  prosecuting  vigor- 
ously the  conversion  of  the  Navy  to  nuclear 
propulsion  in  the  surface  fleet  as  well  as  the 
submarine  fleet. 

The  intent  of  Congress  is  clear!  We  do 
not  intend  to  sit  Idly  by,  doing  nothing, 
while  new  already  obsolete  ship  platforms 
are  laid  down  I  We  intend  to  ensure  that 
our  Navy  remains  the  strongest  In  the  world! 

Now  let  us  txirn  our  attention  to  the  pleas- 
urable task  of  launching  the  latest  addition 
to  our  nuclear  Navy.  To  those  of  you  who 
are  responsible  for  completing  this  ship,  I 
pray  Ood  will  give  you  the  aklll  to  complete 
your  complex  taaks  with  perfection.  To 
those  of  you  who  will  man  the  Haddock, 
we  wiah  you  well.  Never  has  your  role  in 
the  defense  of  lllserty  been  more  Important. 
Rest  assured  that  our  prayers  go  with  you  as 
you  set  out  to  accompliah  the  great  tasks 
awaiting  you.    Oodapeedl 


Jtme  6y  19€6 


The  Uahrtrtity  of  Krakow 

EXTENSION  OF  BJSUABSSB 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxmon 
IN  TBB  NOVATE  OF  TBI  UmTKD  8TATB8 

Momday.  Jvne  6. 1966 

Vx.  DOUOLA8.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  we  celebrate  1.000  years  of  Chrls- 
tlAolty  la  Poland.    In  cconmemoratlng 


'HoiM   o(   BepraMBtatHM   Bapsrt  Jfa 
ISS6.  May  16. 1966.  page  18.    n  i^i  i^mni*  »'- 
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this  achievement  we  praise  not  only  a 
bumiag  faith  which  H^  sustained  and 
fortified  the  Polish  people,  but  we  also 
marvd  at  the  rich  culture  which  has 
drawn  Its  essence  from  Chrlsttaa  tradi- 
tion. P(dand  has  alw^irs  been  the  heart 
of  cultural  advanoettent  in  centrtJ 
Europe,  and  the  najnes  <rf  the  great 
PoUsh  artists,  muslelans.  and  scholars 
are  revered  throughoutj  the  world. 

In  1364  King  Casl^  the  Great  of 
Poland  established  tha  ^aglellonlan  Uni- 
versity at  Krakow.  Tns  university  over 
the  past  602  years  has  ctmtrtbuted  fully 
to  Poland's  greatness.  |Renowned  schol- 
ars have  taught  and  ifamed  within  Its 
haUs  and  classic  sdennfic  theories  have 
emerged  from  Its  laboratories  and 
studies.  Nicholas  Coi^amlcus  the  father 
of  modem  astnmomy  i^  a  student  there 
from  1491  to  1496,  ahd  the  urdverslty 
library  contains  the  llrst  edition  of  his 
book.  The  JagleIloDl|L^  University  was 
the  center  of  Intellecttcd  activity  for  all 
of  Poland  In  the  early  years  and  Its  out- 
standing professors  represented  Poland 
at  almost  all  the  Inteinatloiua  academic 
conferences.  I ' 

This  year's  recognition  of  a  mlllamlum 
of  ChrlstlAnlty  In  Poland  renews  a  faith 
In  Ood  and  in  man  and  it  brings  to  mind 
the  value  of  tradltlofik  The  Jaglellon- 
ian  Uhlverslty  was  almost  always  In- 
volved In  controverslM  of  the  day,  but 
even  In  the  heat  of  dn>ate  It  never  lost 
sight  of  its  commltm^t  to  search  for 
truth  and  knowledge.  Thus  through  the 
years  a  system  of  valiMs  came  to  be  em- 
bodied In  this  Institution,  and  In  time  of 
need  the  Polish  peoplt 
able  to  rely  on  the 


throughout  our  Infant  RepubUe  In  1776. 
I  can  think  of  no  finer  tribute  from  one 
nation  to  another  than  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
the  existing  friendship  between  our  two 
countries  will  continue  to  the  benefit  of 
both. 


Ihave  always  been 
old  and  glorious 


Jaglellonian  Universit  r  of  Krakow 


Trilmte 

EXTENSION 


le  lheamari( 
NOT  REMA 


or 


REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  iLLDrbis 
IN  THK  HOTTSK  OF  Rl  it'RBBXNTATTVBS 

Monday,  Jui^  6. 196$ 

Mr.  COLLIER,  l/tjt.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nklskn],  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  people  of  Denmark 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  Danish  Constitution.  It  was  on 
June  5,  1849,  that  the  Danes  received 
their  charter  of  fr#lom  from  King 
Prederik  vn.  [I 

The  United  States  nas  been  enriched 
through  the  years  by  ^e  arrival  in  this 
country  of  thousande  jof  Danish  immi- 
grants, many  of  who^il  settled  In  Illinois 
and  neighboring  StaMs.  I  have  found 
the  people  of  Danish  ineestry  to  be  in- 
dustrious, thrifty.  8^  -jreUant,  and  loyal. 

For  over  half  a  cent  iry  It  has  been  po»- 
slble  for  AmerlcauB  ^rfao  an  vlsttliig  In 
Denmark  to  Join  the  tteople  of  that  na- 
tion in  celebrating  t^  annivexaary  of 
■Amerioaaindependensb.  At  Reblld,  near 
the  thrtving  city  of  A  ipbrnv.  tt  a  beauti- 
ful park  where  Danni  and  Americans 
meet  each  Fourth  of  duly  to  obaerre  the 
day  upon  which  llbeiiliy  was  proclaimed 


's  Moral  aai  Legal  CondfaMttI 
to  the  People  af  Sevlii  Vm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  u>vmuLXA 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8, 1966 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  been  called  upon 
in  the  past  to  saoilfloe  their  lives  and 
material  comfort  In  txrder  that  the  prln- 
dples  of  freednn  and  Justice  be  main- 
tained. We  have  always  based  theie 
sacrifices  up(m  the  assumptiaQ  that  with- 
out freedom,  life  on  this  idanet  would  be 
crud  and  unbearable. 

We  are  being  asked  again  to  fight  in 
defoise  of  Nillghtenment:  we  are  being 
asked  again  to  lay  down  our  lives  and  our 
material  comfort  to  Insure  that  the  con- 
cept of  freedom  does  not  die  in  the  world. 

No  one  would  say  that  Vietnam  is  a 
pleasant  war;  there  is  no  such  thing.  It 
Is  certainly  uncomfortable  to  live  daUy 
with  the  knowledge  that  our  servicemen 
are  fighting  and  dying  in  a  land  thou- 
sands of  miles  away;  a  strange  land  with 
which  most  of  us  were  unfamiliar  a  few 
short  years  ago.  We  did  not  choose  to 
fight  there,  for  those  who  fight  to  defend 
the  rights  of  others  seldom  are  fortunate 
enough  to  pick  the  most  advantageous 
pbiee  to  do  battle.  Tet.  I  am  oonvinced 
of  one  thing  above  all:  We  must  fight  in 
Vietnam — ^we  must  win  an  honorable 
peace  in  Vietnam  or  we  wUl  find  Amol- 
ca's  will  to  defKid  the  cause  of  freedom 
questioned  throughout  the  world.  Tbia, 
1  feel,  would  be  disastrous  to  America's 
po8itl(m,  and.  more  important,  it  would 
In-oadcast  to  the  world  that  we  were  un- 
willing to  suiwort  the  cause  of  freedom, 
enlightenment,  and  decency,  and  that  we 
let  ourselves  become  yulnerable  to  defeat 
and  ultimate  slaveiy  by  Ooramunlst 
domlnatltBi. 

There  are  a  few  who  question  both  our 
moral  and  legal  right  to  be  in  Vietnam. 
Though  I  wUl  always  strongly  uidudd  the 
ri^t  ot  reeponMAe  dissent  in  America, 
I  feel  that  these  critics  are  grievously 
wrong  and  indeed  are  in  many  cases 
helidng  prcriong  the  war  which  they  so 
vigeroosly  oppose.  I  for  one  firmly  up- 
hold botb  our  moral  and  legal  eommtt- 
ment  to  the  pe<H>le  of  Vietnam  and  the 
free  world. 

Legally.  I  f«el  that  we  an  cm  vary  solid 
ground,  a  position  which  the  American 
Bar  AseodaMoa  alio  beH^.  Under  the 
United  Nations  Chari«r.  which  we  had  a 
major  part  in  drafting^  the  rii^t  at  ool- 
lecttv«  self-defense  is  reoogolMd  for  an 
nations.  In  1964,  afttr  the  Ft«n6h  had 
suffered  many  leveiaes  fn  Vietnam,  that 


area  was  divided,  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam, by  the  Gtaieva  Ooa^entian.  The 
United  Stotes.  with  the  cooperation  of 
other  nations  tai  Asia  and  throughout  the 
worid.  then  entered  into  the  Southeast 
Asia  C(Aective  Defense  Tlreaty  by  which 
we  agreed  to  protect  southeast  Asia— 4n- 
eluding  Soutti  Vietnam— ArMn  aggraa- 
akm. 

This  treaty  was  adopted  in  aectmlanee 
with  the  UJB.  CuistitoUon.  and  it  Is  Im- 
portant to  note  that  in  a  verj  real  sense 
the  misguided  and  foolldi  handful  of 
Americans  who  are  sending  material  aid 
to  the  Communists  in  North  Vietnam  ai» 
violating  the  spirit  and  letter  oi  the  UA. 
Constitution  as  well  as  assisting  in  pro- 
longing a  war  in  which  UJ9.  servicemen 
are  fighting. 

While  we  are  not  technically  in  a  state 
of  war  against  North  Vietnam,  the  ili^ 
of  the  President  to  act  as  he  has  is  dear. 
Both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
have  supported  the  commltmwnt  made  by 
President  Elsavhower  in  1964.  In  addi- 
tion. Congress  expressly  auttaorind  the 
President  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  to 
assist  any  member  state  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  request- 
ing assistance  in  defense  ot  Its  freedom. 
We  are  acting  in  Vietnam  with  the  ex- 
pressed consent  of.  and  at  the  vedfle 
request  of,  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam.  No  matter  how  oonftwlng  tb» 
change  of  governments  in  that  strife- 
tom  country  may  seem,  the  facts  are 
dear:  every  new  leader  of  South  T^tnam 
has  renewed  this  request. 

Morally,  the  ease  seems  to  be  equally 
convincing.  One  point  above  all  ihould 
be  made  abedutely  clear:  we  are  dealing 
with  a  case  of  cynical  aggression  on  the 
part  of  North  Vietnam  and  Communist 
China  affalnst  South  Vietnam.  Tlxaae 
who  completely  dmy  this  are  totally  blind 
to  the  facts  of  the  case  and  indeed  even 
refuse  to  listen  to  theee  facts.  Previous 
to  the  cold  war.  pi^tems  of  aggression. 
I  agree,  were  much  more  dear  cut. 
Annies  of  enemy  nations  would  (venly 
march  aeroas  borders,  as  Germany  did 
in  Worid  War  n.  However,  this  type  of 
aggression  has  almost  always  met  with 
total  d^eat  in  the  20th  century. 

Recognizing  this  basic  fact,  the  Com- 
munists have  developed  a  new,  mort 
subtle  pattern  of  aggression.  Instead  of 
openly  amassing  huge  armies  into  a 
grinding  war  machine,  the  Communists 
mA  to  infUtrate  and  gain  oontrol  of 
small,  dissidoit  groups  within  a  country. 
When  this  is  aooompUshed.  they  feed 
large  quantities  of  aims,  material,  aztd 
men  to  fight  a  war  which  thcgr  call  an 
internal  dvll  war.  This  is  what  has  h«>- 
pened  to  South  Vietnam,  and  we  are 
fighting,  successfully,  I  might  Add,  to 
stop  this  flagrant  violation  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  of  South  Vletoam. 

The  American  people  have  n«*«r  hesi- 
tated to  Offer  hdp  to  aopport  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  freedom  in  the  worid.  We 
have  dMie  this  for  two  basto  reasons: 
llrat,  because  we  bdieve  In  freedom  and 
have  bufit  a  great  naklOD  on  the  pttB- 
dpias  of  Justioe  and  liberty,  and  seoood. 
because  tt  is  in  the  interest  of  all  Amarl- 
oanstodoao.  We  are  flghtlnf  for  theae 
prlndpleB  In  Vietnam;  we  are  flgfattng 
in  order  to  heb>  our  friends  fend  off  the 
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itatnc  ttarest  of  totalttariAnlm  and  com- 
rnnnlan.  £ktt  we  are  also  <*gh11ng  for 
our  own  Mlf-interest  becauae  a  free  na- 
tion cannot  long  eztet  Jn  a  world  which 
Is  not  free.  If  we  did  not  fight  In  Viet- 
nam. I  am  sure  that  It  would  not  be  long 
before  we  would  be  «iyht«ny  a  much  more 
deq^erate  and  t$tr  greater  war  much 
closer  to  home.  We  must  prove  that 
America  Is  a  strong,  determined  nation — 
determined  to  keep  liberty  and  freedom 
•live  throughout  the  world. 

As  Joseph  Alsop  points  out  In  his  re- 
cent Saturday  Eventag  Post  article,  "\^ 
We  Can  Win  In  Vietnam,"  the  Vletoong 
)g  making  a  last  ditch  attempt  to  win  the 
war  In  the  face  of  overwhelaiing  odds. 
As  he  points  out: 

The  present  enemy  relnforoeooent  la  ii^n 
one  of  tboee  last  high  reltee  that  kMlng  play- 
en  somtlmae  make  to  frighten  their  oppo- 
nents out  of  a  poker  game. 

We  must  not  be  frightened— we  will 
not  be  frightened.  We  have  the  finest 
fighting  force  ever  assembled  In  all  the 
world  In  Vietnam,  and  we  are  winning 
the  war.  I  urge  all  Americans  to  ccm- 
Unue  their  sunwrt  of  our  country  and 
the  free  world,  the  President,  and  aU  of 
our  elected  ofllelals,  and  I  look  forward, 
with  all  Americans,  to  the  day  when  we 
can  lay  down  our  arms  and  Join  with  the 
war-weary  people  of  Sooth  Vietnam  In 
building  a  peaceful,  prosperous,  free  na- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  proving  to  all 
peoides  that  we  can  and  will  fight  and 
win  to  preserve  freedom  and  destroy  the 
Communists'  ambition  of  world  domliw- 
tion  with  slavery  and  misery  which 
would  so  surely  accompany  it. 


June  6f  19S6 


Mj  Black 


BCTEN8ION  OF  RK&CARK8 
ow 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  NZW  TOSK 

2H  TBE  HOVSI  OF  RKPItSSXNTATIVB 

Monday,  June  6. 1966 

Mr.  POWELL..  Mr.  ^^eaker,  this  year 
Z  celebrate  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
poUttcs. 

In  those  25  years,  a  philosophy  which 
has  guided  my  thought  and  my  every 
act  has  evolved  out  of  my  life  experienoes 
as  minister,  politician.  Congressman,  and 
man  from  Harlem. 

This  philosophy  Is  summed  up  in  what 
I  oaU  my  "Black  Poslticm  Paper." 

But  It  Is  an  open-end  continuing  docu- 
ment whose  contents  are  atvraiys  subject 
to  the  Influence  of  new  ideas  and  chang- 
ing events. 

The  Uaok  position  paper  Is  an  outline 
for  living  and  call  to  action  for  America's 
black  people. 

It  la.  above  aU.  that  passionate  i»- 
afltrmation  in  what  black  peopto  are 
today  and  what  we  can  be  tomorrow. 

Tha  foOowInc  17  points  comprise  my 
MMk  poiUtoD  paper: 

t.  We  moat  give  oar  ehUdren  a  eeaae  of 
I  Mlig  Mack.    The  glory  of  our  past 
tte  4lgBlty  of  our  pieeeut  must  lesfd 
t^  wsy  to  tha  power  of  our  futurei. 

t.  Blaek  acvanlsattons  must  ba  blaofc  led. 
'^''—  ethnle  groope  lead  their  own  ocgani- 


satlons.  We  must  do  the  uune.  Jews  lead 
the  American  Jfwlsh  Congnu,  Am^^-^n 
Jewlah  Committee  and  B*nal  B'rlth.  Irish 
control  the  St.  PatrtekH  Day  Parade  Oom- 
mlttee  and  the  Irlah-Ameilean  EUetorlcal 
Society.  Polee  head  the  Pollah-Ameclean 
Congreea  and  the  Pollah  National  Alliance^ 
ItaUana  lead  the  ItaUan-American  Demo- 
cratlo  organlsatlona  and  the  lUIlan-Amed- 
can  Labor  Council.  This  kind  of  honeet 
pluralism  la  a  happy  fact  of  American  life. 
9.  The  hlack  meeeee  must  be  prlmaiUy 
reeponalble  for  their  own  organljsattona. 
Only  with  black  flnandal  control  can  black 
organisations  retain  their  honesty,  their  In- 
dependenoe  and  their  full  commitment  to 
the  urgency  of  Immediate  equality. 

4.  The  black  museee  mutt  demand  and  re- 
fuse to  accept  nothing  leas  than  that  pro- 
portionate share  of  political  Jobs  and  ap- 
pointments which  are  equal  to  their  propor- 
tion in  the.tiectorate.  Where  we  are  20%  of 
the  voters,  we  should  oommand  20%  of  the 
Jobs,  Judgeehlpe,  ooounlsslonershlps,  and  aU 
political  appolntmenta. 

5.  Black  people  must  support  and  puah 
black  eandldatee  for  podltloal  oOoe  first. 
This  mandate  should  apply  particularly 
where  black  candidates  are  at  least  equally 
well-qualified  as  other  candidates. 

8.  Black  people  must  seek  audadous 
power — the  kind  of  power  which  cradlee  your 
head  amongst  the  stars  and  gives  you  the 
security  to  stand  up  as  proud  men  and 
women,  eyebaU  to  eyeball  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Bducatlon  and  Labor,  I  control  aU  labor  and 
education  leglalatlon.    This  year,  my  Com- 
mittee will  raise  the  minimum  wage  for  the 
second  time  in  five  years — both  during  my 
chairmanship.    When  I  first  became  chair- 
man, the  IMeral  commitment  to  education 
was  S450  mlUlon.     It  Is  now  S360  bllUon — 
an  eightfold  increase.    The  S1.7  bllUon  for 
the  war  on  poverty  which  has  given  the  poor 
of  America  their  first  opportunity  to  be  beard 
as  a  national  votoe  dertvee  Its  mandate  from 
my  Committee. 
ThU  Is  legUlatlTe  power.    Tills  Is  political 
>wer.    Above  all.  this  la  audacious  power. 
7.  Black  leaderahlp  in  the  North  and  the 
South  must  shift  its  emphasis  to  the  two- 
pronged  thrust  of  the  Black  Revolution:  eco- 
nranlo  self-sulBclency   and   political   power. 
The  ClvU  Rt^ta  Act  of  1964  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Title  Vn  or  the  "PEPC  Title") 
haa  abeoliitely  no  meaning  for  black  people 
In  New  York,  Loa  Angeles,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia. Detroit,  or  any  of  the  northern  oltlee. 
It  has  been  difficult  for  black  leaderahlp  to 
grasp   theee   new   dimensions  of   neoeasary 
economic  and  political  power  for  the  black 
masses.     This  U  because   black  leadership 
has  been  saturated  too  long  with  too  many 
hustling    social    workers    and    professional 
"Negro    leaders"   whose   only    contribution 
they  can  make  to  American  society  Is  that 
they  are  white  handplcked  "neadera." 

S.  Black  maeese  must  produce  end  contrib- 
ute to  the  economy  of  thU  co\mtry  In  the 
proportionate  strength  of  their  population. 
Rather  than  a  race  primarily  at  consumers 
and  stookboys,  we  must  become  a  race  of 
produoers  and  stock  brokers. 

9.  Black  communities  of  this   country 

whether  they  are  New  York's  Harlem.  Loe 
Angeles'  Watts,  Chicago's  South  and  Wast 
aides.  Pbltedelphla^  North  Side  or  Detrolt'e 
last  Slde-^must  neither  tolerate  or  accept 
outalde  leadership,  black  or  white. 

Too  many  black  communities  In  America 
today  suffer  from  absentee  black  leadership. 
Black  commuolttea  must  insist  on  black 
leaders  living  asfiongst  them,  knowhtg  and 
sharlag  the  fearab  truths  of  the  ghetto. 
llMss  bisek  leartsre  the  ministers,  the  polt- 
tlelaas.  Um  busUtessmea.  the  doctors  and  tbs 
lM.wytn^~maMt  coaas  back  to  tbs  black  esm- 
mnnltles  tram,  their  suburban  sanotoarlM  or 
be  purged  as  leaders. 


10.  TlM  black  masses  should  foUow  only 
those  leaders  who  have  true  power — what 
President  Kennedy  called  clout — and  who 
can  sit  at  the  bargaining  Uble  with  the 
white  power  structure  as  eqxuOs  In  pow«r 
and  negotiate  for  a  ahare  of  the  loaf  of  bread, 
inatead  ct  begging  for  some  of  lu  crumbs! 
Tbeee  leaders  will  be  chosen  by  the  black 
tnsases  themselves. 

11.  Demonstrations  and  all  continuing 
proteet  activity  must  be  non-violent.  Vio- 
lence even  when  It  erupts  recklessly  In  anger 
among  our  teenagers  must  be  curbed  and 
dlaoouraged. 

13.  Black  people  must  continue  to  defy 
the  laws  of  msn  when  such  laws  conflict 
with  the  Uw  of  Pod.  The  law  of  God  or- 
dains that  "there  Is  neither  Jew  nor  Oreek, 
there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  la' 
neither  male  nor  female:  for  ye  are  an  one 
In  Christ  Jeeus. 

18.  Black  people  must  discover  a  new  and 
creative  Involvemmt  with  oureelvea.  We 
must  turn  our  eno-glee  Inioardly  toward  our 
homee,  our  churchee.  our  families,  our  chil- 
dren, our  oollegee,  our  neighborhoods,  our 
buslneesee  and  our  communltlea.  Our  fra- 
ternal and  social  groups  mxist  become  an 
integral  part  o<  this  creative  Involvement 
by  energizing  their  reaourcee  toward  con- 
structive fund  raising  and  oommunltv 
activities.  ^ 

Too  much  time  Is  q>ent  on  cotillions  and 
champagne  slpeand  nmning  arotud  sipping 
martinis  In  the  homes  of  suburban  white 
famUles.  Some  of  thoeo  energies  should  be 
directed  to  helping  black  famlUes  who  are 
starving  in  the  inner  city. 

14.  The  War  on  Poverty  must  become  that 
more  productive  crusade  for  Jobe.  The  only 
thing  that  keepe  a  man  impoverished  is  his 
Incapacity  to  earn  a  Uvlng.  Put  some  green 
In  his  pocket  and  some  bread  In  his  soul 
and  he-U  be  that  better  cltlsen,  that  more 
productive  father,  that  finer  American. 

18.  The  battle  against  segregation  in  Amer- 
ica's public  school  systems  m\ist  become  a 
national  effort.  Instead  of  the  preeent  re- 
gional skirmish  that  now  exists.  Title  VI  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  outlaws  de  jure 
racial  segregaUon.  It  has  no  meaning  or 
appUcation  to  the  hard  core  pockets  of  de 
facto  racial  segregation  In  Northern  schools 
which  U  Just  as  malicious,  just  as  destructive 
of  the  human  spirit. 

18.  We  must  put  pressures  on  our  pre- 
dominantly black  colleges  to  shift  their  em- 
phasis from  teacher  education  to  nuclear 
physios  and  aerodynamlce.  Black  colleges 
are  still  grinding  out  teachers  and  sociolo- 
gists ^rtille  other  major  schools  are  graduat- 
ing space  engineers  and  nuclear  physicists. 

17.  Every  black  man  who  considers  him- 
self an  American  must  become  a  regtatered 
voter.  R«edom  In  a  democracy  rests  on  a 
free  electorate.  A  free  electorate  only  sur- 
vlvee  when  people  vote.  But  do  more  than 
vote.  Learn  to  vote  for  tboee  who  are  your 
friends,  against  those  who  are  your  enemies. 
No  bUck  person  over  21  must  be  permitted 
to  walk  a  picket  line  or  participate  in  any 
demonstration  unless  he  or  she  Is  a  registered 
voter. 

Theee  17  polnU  are  our  reeponaiblllty  In 
this  age  of  crlaU. 

DifflcultT  Yee.  Nletssche  said:  "Life  al- 
ways gets  harder  toward  the  siunmlt — the 
cold  Increases,  responslbUlty  Increasee." 

Our  reeponaiblllty  must  Increase.  And  we 
must  nurse  lU  growth  In  the  bosom  of  our 
hopes,  defying  power  whl^  seems  omnipo- 
tent— loving  and  hearing  and  hoping  "tlU 
Bops  creates  Tkoo.  its  own  wreck  the  thing 
It  oontemplates." 

Let  us,  thus,  take  pride  la  our  Uaok  skins 
in  this  wbtts  man's  olvlUaatloii.  m  so  doing, 
ws  wUl  no  toogar  he  "wandering  betweui  two 
worlds,  one  dead  and  the  othsr  powarleas  to 
he  born,- 

Th»X  other  world— our  world— the  world 
Of  the  hlack  man's'  tortured  paet  "^m  his 
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ts  rightful  place 
>ower  to  be  bom. 
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brilliant  future,  can  take 
m  history  If  we  give  it  the! 

It  Is   time   now  to  gloky 
legacy  of  our  shackled  past 

The  glory  of  our  past  and  the  dignity  o* 
our  present  must  point  thS  iway  to  the  power 
of  our  future.  ' 
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Oiory  in  the  proud  Heritage  of  black 
heroes  like  Crispus  Attucfaj,  Sojourner  Truth, 
Dorie  Miller,  and  mllliotit  of  black  men 
whose  blood,  spilled  all  oter  the  world  in 
America's  eight  wars,  has  i  watered  the  lush 
foliage  of  American  demoeracy  and  given  It 
the  beauty  of  ever-lasting  hlfe. 

dory  In  that  mighty  fortress  of  our 
strength — ^the  Christian  faith — "On  Christ 
the  solid  rock  I  stand,  all  *  other  ground  Is 
sinking  sand!"  T] 

For  there  is  a  Ood  In  Heaven  Who  asks 
each  of  us  not  to  be  like  Blijah  who  "came 
thither  unto  a  cave,  and  lodged  there;  and 
beh(4d,  the  Word  of  the  l6rd  came  to  him 
and  He  said  unto  him.  What  doest  thou  here, 
Elijah?"  ]1 

What  doest  thou  black  p^ple  of  America? 

You  have  looked  Southw^d  too  long.  "Ye 
have  compassed  this  mounkfiln  long  enough : 
turn  you  northward."    An||  be  free! 


The  Sea  Around  Us 
and  Eaginecrin{  Devi 
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or  CAiJroi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R! 

Monday,  June 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 


ATIVES 


Mr.  REINECKE.  Mi"!  Speaker,  last 
week  the  House  agreed  t^  the  conference 
report  on  S.  944  establishing  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineerljiig  Development 
Act  of  1966.  The  comprdmise  version  of 
the  bill  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  "to  develop,  encour- 
age, and  maintain  a  cotrdlnated,  com- 
prehensive, and  long-range  national  pro- 
gram in  marine  science  tor  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  to  assist  in  protection  of  health 
and  property,  enhancemwt  of  commerce, 
transportation,  and  national  security,  re- 
habilitation of  our  «»ninjercial  fisheries, 
and  increased  utilization  of  these  and 
other  resources." 

As  a  member  of  the  ^bcommittee  on 
Oceanography  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  C<Mninittee  I  have 
long  been  concerned  abo|Ut  the  fact  that 
the  national  marine  8<4ence  in-ogram 
lacked  a  legislative  beM,  a  legislative 
commitment  of  policy  and  purpose,  and 
a  statutory  body  to  plan,  evaluate,  and 
coordinate  such  a  progrun.  These  will 
be  provided  by  the  enac^ent  of  S.  994. 

The  great  sea  around  |i}s  is  coming  to 
be  recognized  as  the  unexplored  "inner 
space."  We  need  to  exticH-e  and  probe 
and  study  this  "inner  sp4«e"  to  the  same 
extent  and  with  the  sditie  enthusiasm 
with  which  we  are  now  exploring  and 
studying  the  vast  outer  ^pace.  For  far 
too  long  we  have  taken  jfipr  granted  the 
oceans.  We  have  IgnorM  their  wealth, 
and  failed  to  realize  theli-  potentials. 

The  Marine  Resources!  Act  vriU  stimu- 
late the  search  for  neede^  knowledge  and 
technology:  and  it  will  ^courage  pri- 
vate Investment  in  endea  <  ors  looking  to- 


ward econcxnic  and  greater  use  of  the 
treasures  of  the  sea. 

S.  944  proposes  expansion  of  our  use 
of  the  oceans,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Continental  Shelf  by  development  of  a 
comprehensive  program  of  marine  sci- 
ence activities  including  exploration,  ex- 
ploitation, and  conservation  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  ocean.  These  efforts  will 
include  development  of  ocecui  engineer- 
ing; studies  of  air-sea  interaction  and 
transmission  of  energy,  long-range  stud- 
ies of  the  potential  benefits  to  the  n.S. 
eooncnny,  security,  health,  and  welfare 
to  be  gained  from  marine  resources,  en- 
gineering and  sciences;  and  it  will  also 
provide  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  legal 
problem  arising  out  of  the  managonent, 
use,  development,  recovery,  and  control 
of  marine  resources. 

Responsibility  for  carrying  out  these 
activities  would  be  placed  with  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  assisted  by 
the  Commission  on  Marine  Science, 
Engineering  and  Resources.  This  Coun- 
cil would  operate  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  Pi-esident. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  private  in- 
dustry will  be  invited  to  give  significant 
leadership,  by  its  representation  on  the 
Ck>imcil. 

There  exists  in  the  world's  oceans  an 
almost  limitless  potential  for  food  pro- 
duction, for  supplementing  the  land's 
minerals,  for  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
pure  water,  for  new  sources  of  fuels  and 
energy,  for  a  revitalized,  superior  mer- 
chant marine,  and  even  for  harnessing 
wind  and  weather.  We  only  need  to 
learn  to  aivly  our  American  technologi- 
cal genius  to  their  use.  There  is  an  op- 
portunity for  economic  growth  unpar- 
alleled since  the  industrial  revolution. 

The  National  Council  will  coordinate 
the  team  efforts  of  the  Federal  agencies, 
the  Congress,  the  universities,  the  States, 
and  the  business-industrial  communities. 

With  its  shores  washed  by  three  great 
oceans  the  United  States  occupies  a 
unique  position  among  the  nations  as  a 
sea-faring  country.  >  Our  total  coast- 
line of  12,255  miles  is  second  only  in 
length  to  that  of  Canada.  We  now  have 
the  means  and  the  opportunity  to  lead 
the  world  in  the  exploration  of  the  sea 
around  us,  as  we  have  led  in  the  c(Miquest 
of  outer  space. 


The  1966  Gold  Pasteur  Medal  Awarded  to 
Mr.  Robert  Gossoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

or  wncw  toek 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI8 

Monday,  June  6, 1966 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  be  aUe  to  annoimce  that  the 
Milk  Industry  Foundation's  1966  Gold 
Pasteur  Medal,  its  highest  award,  was 
given  yesterday  to  Mr.  Robert  Closson, 
of  East  Flshklll,  N.Y.  He  received  the 
only  gold  medal  given  by  the  foundation 


this  year  for  outstanding  Imavety  and 
humanitarian  service. 

Closson,  a  driver-salesman  for  Fltehett 
Bros.  Dairy  of  Poughkeepsle.  while  on  his 
route,  saw  a  fire  on  the  property  of  a  t9- 
year-old  customer.  He  ran  to  the  fire. 
A  gust  of  wind  cleared  the  air  for  a  mo- 
ment and  Mr.  Closson  saw  his  customer 
in  the  flames,  screaming  hysterically. 

With  complete  disregard  to  his  own 
safety,  Mr.  Closson  carried  ttie  severely 
burned  man  out  of  the  flames  and  called 
for  help.  As  if  nothing  ever  hi4>pened, 
he  then  finished  his  day's  work  of  milk 
delivery.  '' 

This  is  the  second  consecutive  year  that 
Mr.  Closson  has  received  a  Pasteur 
award.  Last  year  he  was  awarded  an 
honorable  mention  for  cuing  for  a 
heart-attack  victim. 

The  gold  medal  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Closson  following  the  Milk  Day-UJSJL 
luncheon  yesterday  in  the  New  Senate 
OfQce  Building.  Mr.  Closson  was  accom- 
panied at  the  luncheon  by  his  wife  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fltehett  of  Fltehett  Bros. 
Dairy.  I  was  honored  to  be  Invited  to 
present  the  gold  medal  to  him. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  my  fellow  citizens 
of  the  Hudson  Valley— in  fact,  all  Amer- 
icans— in  paying  tribute  to  this  toave, 
resourceful  individual. 


DeTelopBent  •(  the  War  n  Vietaaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  OBK> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6.  1966 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RccoRD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing speech  I  made  May  1, 1966.  before 
the  Rotary  District  667  Conference  at 
Miamlsburg,  Ohio,  on  the  development 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam: 

DSTXtiOPlCBNT  or  THB  WSS  Df  VBTNAIC 

(By  Congressman  Cuumrcx  J.  Baoww,  Ja., 
Seventh   OtHo  District   deUvered   at  the 
Rotary  District  667  Conference,  Miamls- 
burg, Ohio,  Hay  1, 1866) 
Today  we  face  a  perilous  time  In  our  Inter- 
national relationships  abroad  because  of  the 
critical  sltuatton   In   Southeast  Asia.     The 
Buddhists  and  others  oppoeed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Premier  Ky  in  Saigon  have  forced 
special  elections  to  be  scheduled  In  South 
Vlet-Nam  sometime  within  the  next  three  tp 
five  months.   If  the  Independent  government 
which  results  from  those  elections  asks  the 
United  States  miUtary  forces  to  leave  Vlet- 
Nam,  our  nation  faces  a  difficult  decision. 
Let  me  take  a  few  minutes  to  review  the 
situation  in  Vlet-Nam  for  you,  with  the  hops 
of  putting  It  Into  perspecttve. 

As  you  may  recall,  prior  to  World  War  n 
the  nench  maintained  a  colonial  empire  In 
Indo-Chlna,  which  makes  up  most  of  the 
peninsula  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  British 
In  Burma  and  Malaya  were  the  other  oolonial 
power  on  the  peninsula,  and  the  Dutch  con- 
trolled the  Islands  of  Soutiieast  Asia  down 
toward  New  Oiilnea  and  Australia.  Tlie  peo- 
ple of  these  areas,  which  bad  been  occupied 
by  Japan  for  five  years  during  World  War  IL 
threw  out  their  colonial  masters  one  by  oas 
afto'  that  war. 
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B«r<jr*to«  f«aj  of  the  Ptaoch  oolonui  in- 
*■••*  Witaet  tnytttA  tb»  TTBlted  Stataa  to 
M^  m  tTTlnc  to  aqiMleh  the  ZBdo-otna* 
'•*«ntMtfeMMMiiile«i)dml]ttU7«ld.  Tliu* 
oar  ^wtoKiMBt  bHn  undw  tb*  TnaiAn' 

br  SMNtwy  Aabawn  on  Mky  •,  UM.  otdy  » 
^ttto  mar*  than  •  jtu  aftar  Ctalna  iwi  to 
tb«  CoaununlM*— tlMD  eUtod  by  aome  ooly 
•rwtea  raroBun.  That  daeWon  waa  to 
•md  "oeoaaato  and  milttary  equlinnent  to 
tte  ^Mdatad  Stataa  of  todoStoTc^ai! 
Mm.  lAoit  and  Cambodia)  and  to  Vnaoa  in 
o«dar  to  aaatet  tbom  m  zaatoclnt  atabuity 
•ad  pannlttlnt  tbaw  cutaa  to  punua  tha^ 
paaoaful  and  damoaratla  davalopmant " 

Aiq>n»diaat«I]r  $875  million  of  mUltan  and 
aeonomle  aartatanca  waa  eliannalad  to  Soutb- 
•••«  A*a  fk«n  tba  Amartoan  taroayen 
throoth  flacal  rw  IMS.  to  An»ti»t  oflftM, 
tt>a  flat  AsMTloan  mlUtary  aaMatanca  ad- 
yuwy  gwap  of  S5  panannai  waa  aant  to 
todo-Oblna  to  advUa  on  the  uaa  of  ttala 
Amarlean  aqulmnant. 

N*rartbalaa^  by  IMS.  wb«n  Praaldant 
Jimian  laft  tba  Whlta  Houaa,  aU  of  Vlat- 
Nam  aboT*  the  iTtb  Parallal  axoapt  Hanoi, 
a  narrow  eorrldor  eonneuUng  to  a  coaatal 
■tr^>  around  Balpbonc  and  a  part  of  tha 
acrtbaaatem  fal  HIghlanda  wara  undar  ooo- 
trol  of  tba  Oommuniat  Vlat  Mlnb.  to  addi- 
tion. Vlat  Mnb  fonaa  wara  in  affaetlve 
oonttol  of  larga  araaa  aoutb  of  tba  17th 
PiaraMel— includlnf  tba  oantral  blghlanda 
and  the  tip  of  tba  Oa  Uau  PwiUuula,  the 
•otitbammoat  part  of  tba  eountry. 

Prwldant  Baenbowar  oonttaraad  tba  pro- 
Cram  of  military  and  aeonomle  aid  to  France 
»nd  the  Aaaodatad  Stataa  of  todo-Gblna  at 
leveU  set  by  tba  prerloua  Admlnlitratton 
untU  tb»  yau  of  19S3.  to  Saptambar  IMS 
tocraaaad  aid  of  $388  million  throuch  1M4 
«aa  promlaad  by  tba  Unlt«l  sutaa  after  two 
"»«dlfleatlooa  of  Franeb  policy  bad  been  de- 
ddad  on— both  of  them  maaaiuaa  dealcned  to 
avert  tartpenrtlm  dlaaatv  for  the  Vkaneb. 
^wbder  tba  twin  preaauree  of  military  ra- 
iwaae  In  todo-Ohlna  and  the  prodding  of 
tba  United  stataa.  Franca  had  agreed  on 
July  8,  1M8.  to  take  atep.  "to  0010^1^6  the 
dependence   awl  aoveralffnty  of   the   A«- 

at  that  lata  date,  could  be  eleanaed  of  the 
•niMrance  of  oohmlaUam  and  would  no 
Mncar  aaam  to  Aalatka  to  be  an  effort  by 
Fkanca  mertiy  to  bold  on  to  her  poaaaaaiona. 

Tba  aeoond  alcnlfloant  daclalon  waa  Inoor- 
porated  In  the  plan  of  French  General 
NaTaiTfr— a  plan  of  aggreaalve  military  action 
Witt  mereaaad  French  and  nattre  forcea. 

After  tba  conelualon  of  the  Koaan  armla- 

SSIL™^  "•  ""•  """Pto*  the  Cblneee 
Oomnnmlati  from  aettva  mlUtary  parttdpa- 
^nln  tod<KCblna  bad  becomToSTof  tte 
oofioarna  of  Amartean  poUcymakaia.  On  the 
day  of  tba  Korean  armlatloe.  the  16  mem- 
bare  of  the  United  Nattona  that  bad  helped 
to  defend  South  Korea  had  iaaued  a  j<Sm 
wamlnt  a«alnat  Otalnaee  Communlit  acUon 
In  Soutbeaat  Aala. 

dlaniioo  on  ZBdo-Cblna  began,  tba  Ftoneb 
aufferad  their  dadalye  detoatat  DteTSS 
Phu.     On  June  11,  IM4.  Secratary  Dullaa. 

S.'  "SSJSf^**^^*^  *'  ^  An,ele^detaUed 
taa  oondltlona  under  which  the  xnuted 
Statea  would  oonatder  additional  help  to  the 
«7«»«:  (I)  a  raqueat  for  aaalatanoe  from 
the  atataa  flchttnc  the  Commonlata-  (a) 
clear  aararanoa  (from  Franoa)  of  oomptete 
tadepandaBoa  to  Laoa.  Oambodte,i.a^iviai. 
KM»:  (8)  an  indication  of  concern  and  auo- 
port  on  the  part  of  the  Uhlted  Nations-  (4) 
•"wmnoe  of  collectlTe  action  by  other  na- 
ttona  alone  with  tha  Uhltad  Stataa:  and  (6) 
•  fUMMtae  that  France  would  not  wltb- 
oraw  tnn  tba  conflict  oooa  a  further  oom- 
mltmantwaaasmMladbfottieta. 
^>m  laat  two  ooamtlana  laid  down  by  Seo- 
Ntary  Dullaa  vara  tha  dedalTa  obatadaa  to 
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the  formulation  of  any  plan  for  U3.  Intar- 
Tentlon. 

On  July  ao.  19M.  repreeenUtlTea  of  the 
alne  tovammenta  aaeembled  at  Geneva 
Mgnad  the  acraement  which  rang  down  the 

curtain  on  tba  Fkancb  Bmptre  In  ^^^^% Oteat 

Britain,  tba  Soviet  Union,  nranee,  Commu- 
nlat  China,  tba  United  Stataa.  the  Uarxlat 
Oemocratlo  Bepuhllc  of  Vlet-Nam  (North), 
the  State  of  Vlet-Nam  (South),  oambodU, 
and  Laoa.  Three  similar  amUsUce  agree- 
ments were  ooneloded  rrtating  to  Vlet-Nam, 
lAoa,  and  Cawbodia,  ank  a  declaration  was 
laauad. 

Bestdas  atlptilatlons  on  the  oaaaatlon  of 
boattlltlea.  the  aimlatloa  agreements  pro- 
vided for  withdrawal  of  foreign  Xxttapt  and 
prohlMtad  Laoa,  Cambodia,  and  the  two  parts 
of  Vlet-Nam  ftwn  Joining  any  military  alll- 
^oeer  granting  mlUtary  baaea  to  foreign 
powers. 

Alao,  tba  Geneva  Agraementa.  In  effect,  ree- 
ognlaed  aa  Communist  territory  Vlet-Nam 
north  of  the  17th  Parallel  and  two  provinces 
In  northeastern  Uaoa.  Vlet-Nam.  north  of 
the  17th  ParaUel,  had  already  been  almost 
totaUy  occupied  by  the  Viet  Mlnh  forces. 
Tb»  treaty  provisions  formaUaed  this  oon- 
quMt.  but  they  alao  required  the  Viet  mnh 
to  withdraw  from  South  Vlet-Nam,  vaat 
araaa  of  which  were  xinder  their  control 
Some  80,000  to  90.000  Viet  Mlnh  troopa  ware 
moved  out  of  South  Vlet-Nam  In  the  execu- 
tton  of  the  agreement.  Perhape  6.000  to 
6.000  melted  Into  the  dvUlan  population  and 
remamed  In  violation  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment. The  Geneva  Agreements  also  provided 
that  any  avlbana  who  were  natdlng  on  one 
side  of  the  partition  Una  could.  U  they  choae. 
go  and  Uve  on  the  other  side.  By  the  end 
^the  time  Umlt  set  for  making  the  move, 
which  waa  extended  to  July  30,  1956,  almost 
900,000  dvlUana  had  moved  from  North  Vlet- 
Nam  to  South  Vlet-Nam.  In  contrast,  less 
than  5.000  had  moved  from  the  South  to  the 
North. 

to  aplta  of  tba  ralocatton  of  Vlat  iflnh 
forcea  Into  North  Vlet-Nam,  the  armistice 
agreement  read  that  the  17th  Parallel 
"ahould  not  In  any  way  be  Interpreted  as 
oonstttutlng  a  poUtleal  or  territorial  bound- 
ary." nu  conference  declaration  envlaaged 
tba  rennlflcatloB  of  Vlet-Nam,  provldlngfor 
tba  selection  of  a  govenunent  for  the  entire 
country  by  free  general  alactlona  to  be  bald 
In  1966. 

Similar  to  the  spUttlng  of  Vlet-Nam,  the 
assignment  of  two  northeastern  provlncee  of 
I^^o"  •■  sanctuaries  for  troops  of  the  Com- 
munist Pathet  Lao  not  wUhlng  to  be  de- 
mobUlaad  waa.  by  the  terma  of  the  agree- 
ment, temporary— "pending  a  poUtlcal  aet- 
tlament.'* 

The  United  Statea  did  not  sign  any  of  the 
three  strange  treatlea  concluded  at  Geneva, 
nor  the  conference  declaration:  nor  did 
South  Viet-Nam. 

to  fact,  before  the  conference  cloaed  at 
Geneva,  the  United  Btatee  Issued  a  unilateral 
declaratton  pledging  not  to  tise  force  to  dis- 
turb the  agreemanta  but  warning  that  re- 
newed aggresBlon  In  violation  of  the  agrae- 
menta would  be  viewed  aa  a  threat  to  Inter- 
natlomU  peace  and  security.  At  the  same 
time,  President  Xlsenhower  announced  that 
steps  would  be  taken  to  establish  coUective 
defense  against  Communist  aggreaslon  In 
Soutbeaat  Asta. 

The  attitude  of  the  VS.  Government  to- 
ward Geneva  waa  auramarlaed  by  the  Preal- 
dent  thua:  "The  agreement  ctmtalna  features 
which  we  do  not  like,  but  a  great  deal  de- 
pends on  bow  they  work  in  practice." 

Another  chief  flaw  of  the  Geneva  settle- 
ment lay  In  provUlooa  relating  to  the  toter- 
astKmal  OoBtral  Ooomdarion  set  up  to  su- 
parMae  tha  azaeutlott  of  tba  aipaamanta.  Tba 
^■uolBSfam.  oompoaad  oC  rapaaaantattvaa  of 
OaAMW.  todu.  and  Poland,  could  act  only 
bF  oaantmoua  vote  la  eaaea  Involving  vtola- 
ef  the  twiltuty  oovered  by  tbe 


amfsnta.  ITUa  veto  In  tha  handa  of  a  Oom- 
muniat rapraaantatlve  was  an  Instrument  for 
sabotaging  tba  aiaeutlon  of  the  agreemanta. 
As  I  said,  the  flnal  daolaratlon  Issued  at 
Geneva  In  1984  (subscribed  to  by  neither  the 
United  Statea  nor  South  Viet-Nam)  caUed 
for  free  elections  to  unify  aU  of  tba  Vlet- 
nameae  In  1M».  Beoently  Senator  FouanBr 
and  otbers  have  deplored  tba  fact  that  this 
election  was  not  held. 

Tbe  reaaons  for  tbe  ref uaal  of  South  Vlet- 
Nam  to  aoquleace  In  the  >»»i«Hi^g  of  the  elec- 
tion were  stated  by  Prime  Minister  Diem  on 
July  16.  1956:  "We  do  not  reject  tha  princi- 
ple oi  elections  as  a  peaceful  and  democratic 
means  to  achieve  unity.  But  electlima  <^r\ 
be  one  of  the  foundations  of  true  democracy 
only  on  the  condition  that  they  are  ab- 
solutely free.  And  we  shaU  be  skepUcal 
about  the  poaslblUty  of  achieving  the  condi. 
tlona  of  free  elections  In  the  north  under 
tha  regime  of  oppression  carried  on  by  the 
Vlat  Mlnh." 

Tbe  poeitlon  of  South  Vlet-Nam  cm  this 
point  waa  sustained  by  the  United  wing^Qtn 
one  of  the  co-chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference. 

Among  tbe  atancheat  opponenta  of  the 
holding  of  the  1966  election  waa  the  then 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts. 
He  issued  "a  plea  that  the  United  States 
never  give  Ita  approval  to  the  early  nation- 
wide «leotlona  called  for  by  the  Geneva 
Agreement  of  1964.  Neither  tba  United 
Statea  nor  free  Vlet-N^m  was  a  party  to  that 
agreement — and  neither  the  United  States 
nor  free  Vlet-Nam  Is  ever  going  to  be  a  party 
to  an  election  obviously  stacked  and  sub- 
verted in  advance,  urged  upon  us  by  those 
who  have  already  broken  their  ovm  pledges 
under  the  agreement  they  now  seek  to  en- 
force." 

Now.  his  brother  Senator  Robkst  EEBfKxoT. 
wanta  to  include  tba  Vlat  Mlnh  In  any  nego- 
tiated peace  I 

As  South  Vlet-Nam  began  Ite  existence, 
tbe  proapecta  for  Ita  survival  were  minimal. 
todependence  waa  thrust  upon  a  people  with- 
out poUUcal  experience  and  without  poUU- 
oal  leadership.  It  bad  no  sense  of  nation- 
hood. It  bad  no  Induatry.  And,  by  the 
Geneva  declaraUon,  It  seemed  doomed  to 
being  swallowed  up  by  tbe  Oooununlat  rulers 
of  North  Vlet-Nam  In  two  years. 

Yet,  when  the  Bsenhowar  Admlniatrtatlon 
left  office  In  1960.  South  Vlet-Nam  was  be- 
ginning to  be  a  stable  and  established  gov- 
ernment.   Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  called 
the  development  "a  near  miracle."     to  his 
bo<*,  "Strategy  of  Peace,"  published  In  1960, 
be  said:    "to   what  everyone   thou^^t  was 
tbe    hour    of    total    Communlat    triumph, 
(meaning    tbe    months    after    the    Geneva 
Agreement)    we   saw    a    near   miracle   take 
place.  .  .  .  Today    tb«t    breve    Uttle    state 
(South  Vlet-Nam)   Is  working  in  free  and 
friendly  assoctatlon  with  the  United  States. 
whoee   economic   and  military   aid   baa.  m 
conditions  of  Independence,  proved  effaotlve." 
Tbe  State   Department's   white   paper  of 
December  IMl.  entlUed  "A  Threat  to  the 
Peace."  oootaina  the  f<dlowlng  analyaU  of 
progreea  In  South  Vlet-Nam:  "Tbe  yean  of 
1M6  to  1960  produced  ■™~'«-?ilng  cloae  to  an 
economic  miracle  to  South  Vlet-Nam.    Food 
production  roae  an  average  of  7  percent  a  year 
and  prewar  levels  were  achieved  and  passed. 
WbUe  per  capita  food   produotlon   to  the 
north  was  10  percent  lower  to  1960  than  It 
bad  been  to  1966.  It  was  20  percent  higher 
to  the  south.    The  out^nit  of  textUee  to  the 
south  jumped  in  only  one  year  from  68  mil- 
Uon  meten  (to  1968)   to  83  million  meters. 
Sugar  produotlon  in  tbe  same  ooe-year  span 
increased  more  than  100  percent,  ttota  M.000 
metric  tona  to  66,000  metric  tons. 

"Desplto  the  vaatty  larger  Industrial  plant 
tohortted  by  the  North  when  Vlet-Nam  was 
parttttooad.  groaa  national  product  la  000- 
aMerably  laiaar  to  tbe  South,  to  1960  it  was 
eattoxatad  at  8110  ^ar  paraon  to  tba  South 
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and  870  to  ttxe  North, 
vlattad  both  North  and 
blgJMT  Uvtog  atandanto 
avaUabUlty  of  oonatimsr 

"Tlta  record  of  South 
recant  yeaj^  la  written  to 
proved  waUan,  aa  wall 
Indaxea.  A  maaalva 
affectively  totegrated 
from  the  North,  who 
during  theae  years,  toto 
social  fabric  of  the  Soiuf 
form  program  waa  dealgiMd  to  give  800.000 
tenant  fannecs  a  chance  toibuy  tha  land  they 
work  for  a  modeat  price,  ynder  the  Govern- 
ment's agricultural  credit}  prc^ram.  aimed 
at  freetog  the  faanns  wOm  tba  handa  of 
ustuara,  loana  to  peaaant]  tamlllae  tocreaaed 
fivefold  between  1967  and  |960. 

"Thousands    of    new   |aBhoolrooma    wara 
built,  and  the  aleakeatary|  ^otkool  pc^ralatlon 


who  have 
th  testify  to  tbe 
much  greater 
to  tba  latter. 
Nam  to  tbass 
and  tolm>- 
OQld  anonomlc 

ptOtBMBk 

900.000  refugees 
with  tbair  feet 
eoooomlc  and 
An  agrarian  re- 


trom  400.000  to 
i  rural  health  pro- 
lea  to  half  ot 
and  bamlete. 
ttlon  program 
iam  of  tta  moat 
Doctors  and 
1  South  Vlsi-Nam 


to  South  Vlet-Nam  i 

1966  to  1,600,000  to 

gram  ^^v«^tM^1l»^^  Bimpia 

South  Vlet-Nam'a  6.000 

An  elaborate  malarta 

was  launched  to  rid 

Important  infectloua 

nurses  went  toto  training  | 

and  abroad  to  serve  th^  people's  health 

needs.  , 

"This  Is  a  jtart,  a  very  anaU  part,  of  the 
setting  against  wbl^  the  ^toong  launched 
their  campaign  <a  armed  action,  subversion, 
and  terror  against  South  ''^et-Nam.  It  is  a 
reom-d  of  progreas  over  ja  few  brief  years 
equaled  by  few  young  ooimtrles." 

And  so,  this  waa  tbe  iltuation  t%  yeara 
after  Geneva — as  1963  begab — ^just  four  years 
ago.  [] 

But  a  viable  Vlet-Nam 
security  from  outside  agi 
terrorism  and  guerrilla  aa 
country.  To  increase  set  . . 
bower  Admtolstration  had|proceeded  prompt- 
ly In  1954  to  form  a  regibbal  defense  wga- 
nlsation,  the  Southeast  AUa  Treaty  Organi- 
sation, and  to  bring  South  Viet-Nam.  as  weU 
as  Laos  and  Cambodia,  wllibto  ita  protective 
cover.  1 1 

SpeclflcaUy.  to  meet  thc^  bu«at  of  infiltra- 
tion frcHn  North  Vlet-Nam  knd  the  depreda- 
tions of  guerrillas  to  the  p^uth.  tbe  United 
States  provided  mllitar7>  equipment  and 
training  to  the  forces  of  Squth  Vlet-Nam. 

.m..    -*    j.^..  i*ondlUonal    offap, 

io  assist  tbe  GoV- 
.  developing  and 
Die  state  capable 


lad  also  required 

esslon  and  from 

vltles  wlthto  the 

ity,  the  Klsen- 


The    purpose    of    this 
Blsenhowrer  said,  was  ".  . 
emment   of  Vlet-Nam 
matotalnlng  a  strong. 


of  resisting  attempted  sul 
Blon  through  mlUtary  m 

Recognizing  this  fact, 
minlstretion  later  did 
forcea  to  repel  Oomm' 
Laos.  Tbe  legal  comml 
States  to  South  Vlet-Nam' Is  tbe  same  as  Ita 
commitment  to  Laos.  Bdtti  of  these  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia  w^tiv  brought  under 
the  protection  of  SKATO.  ]  ] 

Although  tbe  Govemmi 
Nam  never  established  un< 
ity  in   the  entire  coun 
relative  peace  and  stabll 
1965  to  1969.    But  late  in 
tempo  of  guerrilla  attac] 
significant  pn^xMtlons. 

In  1960,  by  which  time 
ress  had  come  to  South  Vli 
forces  of  the  Vletcong 
Vlet-Nam  began  to  toi 

8,000  at  the  beginning  of  l^he  year.  During 
this  year  the  Vletcong  asMsstoated  or  kid 
napped  more  than  2.000  MvUlana.  Acte  of 
terrorism  were  directed  particularly  against 
local  olBclala  to  rurel  a^4as  to  leave  tbe 
countryside  leaderlees — thh  same  tactic  the 


^erslon  or  aggres- 

e  Kennedy  Ad- 
|(|t   use    American 
aggreaslon    to 
14nt  of  the  United 


t  of  South  Vlet- 

a^lenged  author- 

Ide,   a  period  of 

extended  from 

e  latter  year  the 

tt>egan  to  aasunte 

111  economic  prog- 

'  -Nam,  the  armed 

rating  in  South 

i  from  the  levd  of 


Communlato   had    worked 


China  some  docen  yean  eai^er, 

Tbe  signal  from  North 
tenaificatlon  of  the  oonflld 
bar  10.  IMO.  at  tba  Ttalnl 


Tlet-Nam  for  to- 
same  on  Septem- 
of  tbe 


in  overthrowing 


Oanunitnlst  Pa>^  o<  North  Vlat-Nan  with  a 
call  for  Ubavattoii  of  tha  South  from  the 
"rule  of  tba  VA  Imparlaltota  and  tbaIr  baneh- 
man."  to  Dacaasbar  tha  National  Ftont  for 
Ubaretlon  of  South  Vlet-Nam  waa  formed  by 
Hanoi.  This  is  tba  group  with  whom  some 
Amertcans  would  Uka  to  negottata  a  peace  to 
Vlet-Nam  and  IncUida  to  tbe  new  govammant 
on  tha  theory  that  they  are  <mly  reCormars. 

to  January  of  1901  tbe  United  Statea  wm 
confronted  not  only  vritb  problems  to  South 
Vlet-Nam  but  with  far  more  acuta  dlOeul- 
tlaa  to  the  neighboring  nation  of  Laoa.  to 
Vlet-Nam  sporadic  guerrilla  attaoka  wace 
going  on.  to  Laoa.  Communist  Patbat  Lao 
forcea  were  engaged  to  a  fviU-acala  offenalve 
that  threatened  tbe  government  of  Premlar 
BounOiun. 

On  March  aSrd  Prealdemt  Kennedy  warned. 
"...  If  there  is  to  be  a  peaceful  aolutlon, 
there  must  be  a  ceaaatton  of  tbe  preaent 
armed  attacka  by  eoctemaUy  supported  Oom- 
munista  ...  No  one  should  doubt  our  resolu- 
tion on  this  potot . . .  aU  msmben  of  SXATO 
have  undertaken  special  treaty  responalbUl- 
tles  toward  an  aggreaalon  to  Laos." 

But  sixteen  months  later,  in  July  ot  1962, 
the  Government  of  tbe  United  States  ac- 
quiesced to  a  settlement  which  terminated 
any  reaponslMHty  which  tbe  SEATO  powers 
bad  toward  Laoa  and  Imposed  on  that  coun- 
try a  coaUtlon  government  tocludtog  Com- 
munlat repreeentatlon.  Acceptance  of  tUs 
settlement  by  tbe  government  of  Laos,  which 
enjoyed  recognition  by  the  United  States, 
was  brought  about  by  suspension  of  Amierl- 
can  aid. 

Infiltrators  from  North  Viet-Nam,  together 
with  local  dlssldenta  in  Laos  and  South  Vlet- 
Nam,  stimulated  to  South  Vlet-Nam  what 
aome  prefer  to  caU  a  civil  war,  but  what  can 
only  be  honestly  referred  to  as  a  Communist 
effort  to  conttoue  tbe  anarchy  which  had 
existed  stoce  before  World  War  n.  The 
method  was  gtierrllla  warfare,  terrorism,  kid- 
ni^plng,  aasaastoatlon,  and  atrocity.  The 
poUtlcal  approach  was  to  destroy  the  leader- 
ship at  the  local  level  by  assassination  or 
kidnapping  and  to  persuade  or  intimidate 
the  populace  to  revolt  a^^Unst.  «'  Ignore,  the 
central  government. 

It  was  not  dUBcult  to  convert  antagonism 
to  French  colonialism  to  antagonism  to  the 
Vlet-Nam  govenmient  to  Saigon.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  sUp  through  the  jungle  and  into 
a  village  at  night  and  to  decapitate  or  emas- 
culate some  respected  local  leader,  be  gone 
before  dawn,  and  return  to  take  advantage 
of  the  local  confusion  and  concern  by 
preaching  conversion  to  Communist  doc- 
trtoe. 

Tbe  year  1961  saw  the  development  of  the 
conflict  to  Viet-Nam  from  covert  guerrilla 
action  to  open.  If  stlU  smaU-seale  war.  to 
that  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Vletcong 
committed  forces  of  battaUon  size  to  com- 
bat. For  the  first  time  they  launched  an 
attack  on  a  community  as  Important  as  a 
provincial  capital.  Tbe  InfUtretlon  of  Com- 
munlat troops  from  tbe  North,  faciUtated  by 
tmcballenged  Communist  control  of  eaatem 
Laos,  increaaed.  By  the  end  of  1961.  the 
State  Department  eetlmated  that  between 
8,000  and  12,000  regular  Vletcong  troops  were 
to  South  Vlet-Nam-^t  leaat  double  the 
number  present  there  one  year  earUer.  Tlie 
United  States  doubled  ite  forcee  of  military 
advlsora  to  South  Vlet-Nam  from  fewer  than 
700  stationed  there  when  President  Klsen- 
hower  left  ofllce  to  1,364. 

In  the  period  1061  to  1963,  tbe  number  of 
American  troopa  to  South  Vlet-Nam  grew 
ftmn  1364  to  16,878.  to  this  same  pmiod 
we  were  also  faced  with  the  Berlto  Wall 
crisis  and  the  RussUn  missUes  crisis  in  Cuba. 
The  amount  of  aid,  mlUtary  and  economic, 
to  South  Vlet-Nam  was  Incrsased  substan- 
ttaUy  although  the  exact  figures  for  mlUtary 
aid  are  elaaslfled  after  fiscal  year  1963.  But 
It  was  Chen  said  to  be  rvnuitog  to  Bxeiiaa  of 
balfablUloiiayaar. 


to  tbe  Ute  Summer  and  IMUiOt  lMB.;tbe 
totezstal  czlata  to  South  VlaMlam  artatog 
tram  oonfllct  batwaaa  the  Dteaa  roglma  and 
ttM  Bnddhtata  pcodnoad  a  deitenoratlaai  at 
tba  miutanr  attaaUaa  and  a  dadalaa  by  ttas 
VJ&.  Oovammant  to  anoouracs  a  obaaaa  at 
hoiaaa.  Amarlimn  aid  was  out  bacA.  Of- 
flfllal  UJ9..atatamante  ''M^'^tlng  lack  at  oon- 
fldance  to  the  Dtam  governmant  and  oatltog 
for  a  changa  of  penonnd  and  poUoy  ware 
issued.  Otem  waa  removed  to  a  mlUtary  ooup 
and  waa  aasaaslnatad  aloag  with  tola  brother. 
NUu. 

WhUe  our  government  has  aavar  adolttad 
It,  I  have  always  talt  paraoaaUy  that  wa  ware 
aaverely  tmpUoated  to  tha  asaasslnstlcai  and 
overthrow  of  tbe  Dlam  govenunent.  Our 
aympathy  with  that  overthrow  bad  been  mf»- 
tlvatad  by  a  belief  that  tbe  beat  way  to  deal 
with  the  unreat  to  South  Vlat-Nam  waa  to 
bring  toto  power  a  govammant  that  woKdd 
be  mora  "aodaUy  Ubaral"  than  that  of  Dlans 
and  Madame  Nbu,  who  bad  bean  critical  of 
the  United  States  for  not  facing  the  Comr 
mimlst  influence  for  what  it  waa  to  the 
anarchy  which  was  gripping  tfls  nation. 

With  tbe  Diem  overthrow  our  tovolv^ 
ment  to  tbe  government  of  South  Vlet-Nam 
became  deeper  and  deeper,  to  tbe  extent 
that  it  would  be  dUBcnlt  to  oaU  tbe  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vlet-Nam  indepcatdent  at 
American  influence.  ,t 

Strangely,  tbe  aetbaefea  that  oacurred  «t 
tba  end  oC  1968  and  tba  H«g««i«t»»g  at  um 
began  only  one  month  after  Secretary  Mdf a«- 
mara  and  General  Taylor  raiuinad  (torn 
South  Vlet-Nam  wlUi  an  opttmUtie  report.  80 
staong  was  tbelr  optimlam.  that  an  Immadlate 
reduction  of  tbe  Amerloan  foroe  to  Soutb 
Vlet-Nam  by  IfiOO  man  waa  aanonnoed  and 
the  prediction  was  made  tiutt  virtually  al 
American  troopa  would  be  withdrawn  by  tba 
and  of  1866. 

to  j;aniury  of  1064,  when  President  Jelm- 
eon  was  only  one  month  to  office,  we  etlD  bad 
lees  than  174100  men  to  Vlet-Nam.  Tbe  worst 
of  the  wur,  from  the  XJS.  standpotot,  atUl 
toy  ahead  and  It  might  stUl  have  been  poa- 
slble  to  decide  to  wftbdraw.  It  might  be 
pototsd  out  that  we  also  aHU  bad.  and  stUl 
do  have,  the  eame  Secretary  of  State  and  tbe 
aama  Secretary  of  Defenee  we  have  had  for 
the  last  five  yean.  But  it  was  to  1964  that 
the  sharp  escalation  began,  during  the  aama 
election  year  when  <hm  Prealdenttal  candi- 
date was  to  tbe  postiire  of  the  hawk  and 
the  other  to  the  poature  of  the  dove. 

After  the  attack  on  American  shipping  by 
Communist  foroes  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkto  to 
Auguat  of  1864,  Prealdent  Johnaon  went  to 
the  Congreea  he  had  dMninated  ao  effectlvaly 
stoce  President  Keonedy^i  assasslnstion  and 
asked  for  a  reeototton  of  support  for  the 
actions  be  mlgbt  find  It  neceeaary  to  take  to 
South  Viet-Nam.  He  also  aaked  for  a  tab- 
stantlal  financial  oonunltment  to  that  att- 
uatlon.  Tbe  Congreea  voted  that  support 
without  much  hesltatlan — and  without  any 
specific  elaboration  by  Preeldent  Johnson. 

At  this  point  it  Is  well  to  note  that  tba 
Prealdent  of  the  United  Statee,  xuuSer  tbe 
Constitution,  U  given  two  clear  powen. 
First,  to  make  United  States  foreign  poUoy 
and,  second,  to  be  commander-in-chief  of 
American  armed  forces.  Tbe  situation  to 
Vlet-Nam  Is  not  tbe  first  time  to  whlob 
a  President  baa  committed  American  men 
and  material  to  fight  to  foreign  lands  with- 
out a  fomud  declaration  of  war  from  tha 
Congress.  It  Is  ta-ue  that  the  Constitution 
rsqulres  that  Ocmgress  dedare  war,  but  to 
view  of  tbe  powwa  of  tbe  Prealdent  this  al- 
most becomes  a  technical  fcrmaUty.  Utiltad 
Btataa  Prealdanto  bave,  Trotn  time  to  time, 
aant  tbe  Miartoea  toto  Mexico  or  Nicaragua 
or  aome  other  place  to  protect  American  in- 
teteata.  to  the  past,  major  wan  dM  not 
ensue.  The  result  to  V1«t-Nam  may  be  dif- 
ferent, but  the  beginning  has  plenty  of 
paraUala.  ^ 
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>  la  m  ttlsMa  atorr  about  T«ddy  Boow- 
^■irs  wantliic  to  amd  tho  gnat  «btt«  ll««t 
•RRind  «M  wortd  wkaa  b*  wm  VrMMant  In 
ORlv  to  ataow  off  Ammelmn  ptmm  iMab  hMA 
tata  buUt  up  during  th*  ^)oal«h-Ain«rloan 
War— wbloli  bad  Immediately  pvaoadad  bla 
AdmlnMrattoB.  Tb*  Congraaa  refuaad  to 
H>propttat*  tba  moaay  for  tbU  wntura. 
IMdy  lookad  In  tbe  TTaaaury  and  found 
•nougb  funda  to  aend  tba  flaet  balf  way 
■round  tba  world  and  tben  told  Congraaa  U 
H  would  Ilka  to  baye  tba  flaat  back  borne. 
It  could  apprc^rUte  tbe  naoaaaary  funda  to 
flnanea  tbe  trip. 

Tba  ibam  of  calling  American  troope  In 
Vlat-Nam  "adHaora"  waa  drc^iped  In  19«4 
aa  tba  guarrlUa  attaoka  began  to  be  aimed 
afln  and  more  at  Amerlean  natlonala,  aa 
' ;  waU  aa  tbe  Soutb  Vletnameae.  Wbetbo-  our 
■'  •ommltaant  to  tbe  war  began  at  tbe  QvOi 
.  ct  Tonkin  In  Auguat  of  10M,  or  at  Plelku 
atx  mootba  later,  tba  abarpeat  eacal&tlon  of 
tba  war  began  early  In  10M,  imtu  by  year- 
end  tbare  ware  approximately  181,000  serv- 
loemen  In  Soutb  Vlet-Nam.  Prealdent  John- 
aon'a  poatore,  after  tbe  election  In  19«4. 
ablftad  nottceably  from  tbat  of  a  dove  to  tbat 
or  a  bawk.  He  ordered  limited  bombing  of 
aaleetad  targets  In  Nortb  Vlet-Nam  and 
general  air  suppcnl  for  the  war  In  the  South. 

By  tbe  vau  of  1066  another  noteworthy 
thing  occurred.  Tbat  waa  when  Un  Plao. 
tbe  Cblnaae  equivalent  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Mttnara  (Oafanaa  and  Woralgn  Polloy  Admln- 
latrator)  made  a  qieacb  in  wblob  be  outlined 
tba  objeetlvea  of  Oblnaae  Oommunlam  In  tbe 
world.  Tba  Waatam  powara,  ba  aald.  would 
fall  to  Communiam  }uat  aa  bad  Free  China. 
Tbe  Communlata  would  flrat  take  tbe  rural 
aiaaa  or  tba  world  and  tben  the  cltlea,  aa 
tbay  bad  dona  In  China.  By  the  rural  areas 
be  meant  Southeast  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  And  when  theae  areaa  bad  been 
aaeured.  tba  induatrlal  oantera  of  tbe  United 
Stataa  and  Waatam  luropa  would  faU  eaally. 
Tbia  la  also  tbe  way  tbe  war  waa  being  oon- 
dueted  in  South  Vlet-Nam.  (It  la  worth 
noting  that  tbe  approaeb  of  Cblneaa  Com- 
munlan  la  different  trom  tbat  at  Buaalan 
Oommunlam.  wblcb  began  In  tbe  cltlea  and 
than  apraad  to  tbe  rural  areaa.) 

And  ao  Piao  seams  to  verify  the  domino 
theory  that,  abould  Communism  win  In 
Soutb  Vlet-Nam.  other  natlona  In  tbat  area 
will  beocme  prlnctpal  targeta  untU  aU  Soutb- 
aaat  Aala  la  under  Communlat  or  ICarzlat 
domination.  Thus.  devMopmenta  In  tbat 
aaoOon  of  the  world  have  an  *m««tm  parallel 
to  tba  Bltuatloa  in  Europe  Immediately  be- 
fore World  War  n.  Plao  baa  qwUed  out  the 
Chlneee  objeotlvee  much  aa  Hltl«  apeUed  out 
tbe  Naal  objeetlvaa  m  Main  Kampf  before 
World  War  n.  Metn  Kampf,  though  a  beat 
aaUar.  waa  Ignored.  Many  now  suggeat  we 
alBo  ignore  Plao. 

Vaw  people  In  thla  oountry  read  Cblnaae. 
and  only  a  few  more  have  any  Intereat  In 
Aala.  bacauae  our  heritage  and  our  commerce 
have  always  directed  our  attentton  to  Europe. 
Since  Amarloa  baa  only  raceoUy  arrived  on 
tbe  soene  of  world  leadership,  we  do  not  have 
tbe  tradition  at  knowledge  and  involvement 
In  world  affaire  wblob  kaepa  ua  doaely  aligned 
to  remote  natlona  like  Vlet-Nam. 

Whether  you  conalder  our  world  leaderahlp 
role  aa  having  begun  with  the  Cold  War  30 
yeara  ago.  or  wffb  tbe  beginning  of  World 
War  n  or  World  War  I.  we  do  not  aeem  to 
have  the  tradition  or  the  training  for  It  to 
tba  extent  tbat  the  Brltlah  have.  Someone 
once  aald  It  took  SOO  yeara  of  world  leader- 
ahlp for  tbe  Bvttlab  to  devel<9  a  Wlnaton 
OhureblU, 

In  the  f aoa  ot  the  obnoua  threat  raglatared 
lata  la  1666  by  Plao.  Prealdent  Jobnaon  la- 
Btttuted  during  tba  year-aad  holidays,  an  un- 
pracedautad  peaoa  effort.  Ha  aent  a'TMirtran 
dlploaiata  out  by  tba  ptena-load  all  over  tbe 
world  seeking  aaalatanoa  In  urging  poeoe  In 
Southeast  Aau  and  for  better  than  a  month 
baited  bombing  of  North  Vlet-Uam. 


The  allenoe  of  the  Vletoong  reeponee 

deafening.  There  waa  no  encouragement 
wbataoerer  from  tbe  Vletoong,  Nortb  Vlet- 
Nam,  Oommunlat  China  or  from  Moacow  tbat 
tbe  peace  offenslye  lannebed  at  that  time 
would  get  a  reeponae.  Or  perfaape  it  did  get 
a  reeponae  from  the  Communlata.  to  tbe 
efftoot  tbat  they  felt  sure  they  were  winning 
and  nothing  abort  of  complete  and  uneondi- 
ttonal  withdrawal  by  the  American  forcea 
would  be  acceptable. 

At  tbe  beginning  of  ttala  year,  the  ITnlted 
Statee  rtiuctantly  renewed  bombing  In  Nortb 
Viet  Nam — over  tbe  objection  of  many  Amer- 
icana. 

Dxirlng  thla  month-long  peace  offensive, 
the  dovea  were  bard  at  work  In  this  cotmtry. 
With  demonstrations  a^Unst  the  war,  se- 
rious argtunents  to  government  leaders  In 
favor  of  peace,  and  the  general  sviggestlon 
that  we  should  Include  the  Communlata  in 
any  poeaible  peace  discussion.  Tbe  Senate 
Foreign  Relation  Conuntltee  xmdertotA  Ita 
bearings  on  Vlet-Nam  imder  the  leadetBhlp 
of  Senator  Polbbiost  and  others  oppoalng 
Admlniatration  policiaa. 

In  the  face  of  thla,  Prealdent  Johnson, 
early  in  February,  personally  laid  it  on  the 
line  for  the  Ky  Oovemment  In  Saigon  by 
flying  to  Honolulu  to  meet  with  Oeneral  Ky 
and  arrange  with  him  for  tbe  future  exten- 
sion of  more  vast  amounts  of  aid  tat  aocial 
improvements  in  his  country. 

Immediately  following  the  Honolulu  meet- 
ing, Mr,  Johnson  aent  Vice  Prealdent  Hum- 
PHxxT  to  Southeast  Asia  to  urge  other  na- 
tions there  into  active  participation  in  the 
war  in  Viet-Nam.  And  we  asked  tbe  United 
Nations  to  intervene. 

Tbua  the  Jobnaon  Admlniatration  waa 
trying  again.  Juat  aa  Dulles  bad  tried,  to  get 
the  same  kind  of  International  cooperation 
In  Southeast  Aala  aa  the  free  nations  had 
shown  in  the  Korean  War.  But  there  was 
little  response;  and  except  for  the  limited 
military  support  which  The  Philippines, 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  Thailand,  and  South 
Korea  are  giving,  tbe  United  SUtes  is  con- 
tinuing to  bear  tbe  brunt  of  the  burden  in 
South  Vlet-Nam.  The  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations,  at  a  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 2nd,  agreed  to  consider  tbe  Vlet-Nam 
War  by  a  vote  S  to  2.  The  meeting  was  tben 
adjourned  for  private  consultations  and  dla- 
cusalona,  azul  nothing  further  has  developed 
since  tbat  time. 

Some  of  lu  at  the  time  of  tbe  Honolulu 
meeting  had  the  feeling  that  perhaps  this 
would  put  the  Preeldent  in  a  poeltlon  of  be- 
ing able  to  say  later  this  year  that  the  so- 
called  Independent  government  in  Saigon 
bad  so  beneflted  from  the  policy  declarationa 
in  Honolulu  tbat  they  could  now  win  the 
war  agalnat  Communism  by  themselves  and 
It  would  be  possible  for  American  troops  to 
be  withdrawn — say  by  election  day  or  Christ- 
mas. 

The  Buddhists  now  seem  to  have  precluded 
thU  posBlbUity.  Now  the  inltUtlve.  wblcb 
sbUted  to  tbe  United  States  with  tbe  fall  of 
Diem,  seems  to  be  shifting  back  to  tbe 
Vietnamese. 

Should  tbe  new  government  ssk  Amer- 
ican troops  to  leave.  President  Johnson  must 
decide  whether  to  risk  the  anger  of  world 
opinion  and  a  rear  guard  opposition  frran 
tbe  Vietnamese  by  staying  in  that 
beleaguered  country  whether  they  want  ua 
or  not;  or,  if  we  withdraw,  he  would  in  ef- 
fect be  writing  off  the  lives  of  2.600  Amer- 
ican men  and  billions  of  dollars  In  Amer- 
ican treasure  wblcb  bave  been  committed 
\insuccessfully  to  the  principle  of  »r— pir^g 
Soutb  Vlet-Nam  Independent  of  tbe  domi- 
nation of  Oommunlat  Nortb  Vlet-Nam. 

Can  we  afford  to  wltbdrsw  in  defeat  In  the 
eyaa  of  tba  world?  And  can  we  afford  to 
do  it  la  tba  memory  of  thoae  who  have  faUan 
on  tba  aeld  ot  battle  ia  AHa?  On  the  other 
band,  the  riska  of  a  mora  aggraaaiva  wwr  aia 
obvious — both  to  our  economy  and  manpowar 


and  in  the  eyea  of  the  world.    Can  wa  aff^cd 
Itf    Would  It  heal  any  Ohlneae-Ruaalaa  apUtf 

In  Viet-Nam,  we  bave  been  eocnmitted  to 
a  poUcy,  in  tbe  worda  of  the  Prealdent,  "of 
making  it  dear  tbat  aggreealon  doea  not 
pay  off  for  tbe  Oommunlats."  And  thus,  by 
a  self-imposed  limitation,  we  seem  to  bave 
been  committed  to  a  defensive  war  in  wbleh 
we  will  not  go  beyond  the  17th  Parallel  on 
the  grotmd.  And  our  air  attacks  nortb  of 
that  line  have  been  limited  to  supply  routes 
only.  Tbe  restrictions  on  our  military  op- 
erations are  very  similar  to  those  which  were 
self-imposed  in  tbe  post-MacArthur  days  in 
Korea. 

And  yet,  some  of  the  nations  which  are 
our  allies  elsewhere  in  the  world  continue  to 
supply  North  Vlet-Nam  directly  or  through 
Communist  China.  And  reports  come  iMtck 
regularly  that  our  troope  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  being  outflanked  through  Laos 
or  Cambodia — or  the  Vietcong  can  escape  to 
thoee  sanctuaries. 

As  during  the  Korean  War,  we  are  told  at 
home  that  we  can  have  both  guns  and 
butter — tbat  we  can  fight  a  war  and  have 
"business  as  usual." 

Any  questions  about  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  are  turned  aside  with  statistics  or  In- 
volved explanations.  Secretary  McNamara 
has  made  statements  which  would  lead  to 
almost  any  conclusion  one  might  wish  to 
make  about  the  prospective  length  of  the 
war.  He  has  denied  shortages  of  bombs  and 
tben  admitted  that  we  made  "distress  pur- 
chases" of  bombs  for  $21  apiece  that  we  had 
earlier  sold  for  $1.70  each.  He  has  demed 
mismanagement  of  the  war.  But  only  re- 
cently a  constituent  of  mine  told  me  of  a 
letter  be  had  from  a  senior  ofllcer  in  Viet-Nam 
advising  that  the  Defense  I>epcu:tment  Iiad 
shipped  six  6  x  6'B  of  anti-freeze  to  that 
tropical  land  with  which  to  flght  the  war. 
Last  December  Secretary  McNamara  called 
for  tlie  phasing  out  of  B-62  bombers  on  the 
theory  that  they  would  no  longer  be  needed 
in  American  defense  because  their  capability 
would  be  replaced  by  missiles — end  torn 
months  later  B-62's  were  being  used  heavily 
to  push  the  war  in  Vlet-Nam. 

It  la  my  personal  observation  that  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  and  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  are,  respectively,  the  least 
popular  and  tbe  most  sympathized  with  men 
in  the  President's  cabinet.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara is  unpopular  because  he  wont  brook 
questions  and  never  admits  an  error.  The 
reporters  and  Congressmen  sympathlae  with 
Secretary  Rusk  becavise  he  will  admit  Admin- 
istration errors  even  when  they  are  his  own. 

It  seems  evident  that  a  guerrilla  war  in 
Viet-Nam  is  not  the  kind  of  war  we  flght  best. 
We  are  an  industraltzed  nation  used  to  the 
so-called  conventional  war  of  the  World  War 
n  variety.  The  Commimlsts  tackled  us  on 
tbat  basis  in  Korea  and,  once  we  bad  gotten 
Into  the  ball-game,  were  repulsed  and  then 
brought  to  stalemate.  They  did  not  achieve 
their  objective  and  the  peace  which  ended 
that  war  left  things  at  tbe  status  quo.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  we  did  not  nego- 
tiate until  we  had  secured  Soutb  Korea  and 
were  holding  tbe  Reds  effectively  above  tbe 
SStb  Parallel. 

As  one  who  gave  two  years  of  his  life  (al- 
though no  blood,  as  many  others  did) .  to  the 
U.S.  goal  of  keeping  South  Korea  free,  rd 
feel  very  unkind  about  it  If  our  Oovem- 
ment bad  negotiated  away  the  frulU  of  tbat 
war  effort.  I  rather  Imagine  there  are  a 
number  of  boys  now  fighting  in  Vlet-Nam — 
and  tbe  families  of  the  2.600  boys  who  will 
never  flght  again — who  would  be  similarly 
disheartened  should  ws  negotUte  away  tbe 
Independence  of  Soutb  Vlet-Nam  for  which 
they  fought — not  to  mention  the  billions  of 
dollars  American  taxpayers  tiave  put  into  this 
principle  in  South  Vlet-Nam  in  the  laat  16 
yaara. 

Tbe  aituatloQ  in  the  world  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n  has  seen  tbe  line  between 
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tba  Fnt  World  and  tbe  CitnmunlBt  World 
become  flrmly  estabUshed.  :  It  goes  through 
Korea  at  the  38th  Parallel;  bstween  Quemoy- 
Matsu  and  Communist  China  at  the  Stralte 
of  Formosa;  to  tbe  17th  (Parallel  in  Viet- 
Nam;  it  is  blurred  in  Laos,  ^ut  by  our  action 
or  inaction.  It  includes  India  in  tbe  Free 
World  but  leaves  Tibet  to  ^te  Communists. 
It  Is  also  blurred  in  the  Neat  East.  As  a  re- 
sult of  our  non-intervention  in  the  uprising 
of  19S3,  it  leaves  Hungary  [to  tbe  Oommu- 
nlsts  and  has  its  sharpeetBuropean  deflni- 
tlon  at  the  Berlin  wall.  Tba  greateet  crisee 
of  tbe  world  since  the  end  ^af  World  War  H 
have  occurred  when  there  bave  been  Com- 
mimlst  efforts  to  breach  this  ^ne  as  when  the 
Russian  missiles  were  founil;  in  Cuba;  when 
the  Communists  invaded  Spiith  Korea;  and 
now  the  Communist  invasidd  of  South  Viet- 
Nam.  1 1 

Hopefully,  and  perhaps  we  should  even 
pray  a  little  about  It,  whoemr  wins  the  elec- 
tions scheduled  in  Soutb  f(et-Nam  will  be 
in  a  position  to  stabilize  the  country  and 
assist  us  In  clearing  that  laiid  of  Communist 
infiltrators.  It  might  be  a  lot  easier  for  them 
to  do  BO — and  it  might  help  the  right  ones  to 
win  such  an  election — if  We  could  be  win- 
ning the  war  by  the  time  elections  are  held. 

And  so,  it  looks  as  if  wel  |nay  have  three 
to  five  months  to  try  to  accdaiplish  that  task 
after  four  years  of  "limited  piefenslve  war." 

Americans  must  be  award  of  the  situation 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  und^tand  what  may 
happen  in  the  near  future  and  what  the 
causes  were.  It  will  be  neceeeary  to  imder- 
stand  the  past  and  near  fuiure  to  know  tbe 
influences  these  events  mtoy  have  in  tbe 
long  run.  j 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  on|y  tbe  President 
can  really  make  foreign  pollby  and  command 
our  nation's  war  effort.  The  average  Ameri- 
can citizen  is  unable  to  Jspaak  with  any 
authority  on  such  matters  because  there  are 
too  many  unknown  quantities  In  the  picture 
today.  Even  the  average  Cocogressman  is  not 
much  better  off.  Only  tlfa  President  hss 
available  to  him  the  sourfses  of  data  and 
Information  necessary  to  itiaklng  military 
and  foreign  policy  decisions.  It  is  apparent 
from  the  wide  disparity  inJ  views  held  by 
BCembers  of  Congress  on  ^e  situation  in 
Viet-Nam  and  what  ought  tO  be  done  about 
it  that  there  is  no  single  clear-cut  "right 
answer"  among  them.  Tbe  President  has  not 
kept  them  that  tborotigbly  Informed. 

Out  foreign  policy  under  President  John- 
son lias  been  bi-partisan  only  because  tbe 
Republicans  have  made  it  so  voluntarily. 
But  It  is  beginning  to  be  ap^rent  that  many 
Members  of  Congress  do  not  feel  they  bave 
l>een  kept  adequately  infon^Sd.  Their  view- 
point Is  best  reflected  in  that  classic  state- 
ment \ised  during  World  wW  H  by  Senator 
Arthur  Vandenberg:  "I  don't  care  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  crash  landing!  iunless  I  can  be 
in  on  the  take-off." 

Since  about  March  1st 
seems  to  have  been  making 
the  Senators  and  Cool 
more  into  the  problems  of  Gtdutheast  Asia.  I 
feel  be  will  also  be  obliged  to  bring  the  peo- 
ple of  America  more  into  bis  confldence  in 
tills  area.  If  we  are  facing  !tbe  prospect  of 
defeat  and  may  have  to  wrlw  off  2,600  Amer- 
ican lives  and  billions  of  dotlara  and  the  vast 
effort  invested  in  Vlet-Nan^ !  and  Laos  over 
the  last  fifteen  years,  then  'It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  brace  for  tniat.  If  we  face 
the  poesibiUty  of  deeper  involvement  and 
further  commitment  to  a  dlflcult  war,  it  cer- 
tainly will  be  necessary  to  brace  for  that. 
Or,  if  wa  are  to  remain  Mi  aome  middle 
ground,  pertiaps  slow  wttbdrkwal  from  Viet- 
Nam  only  to  fight  in  Thailind  or  Cambodia 
or  some  place  else  on  th< 
peninsula,  we  should  also  ^  forewarned  of 
that,  if  possible. 

It  behooves  all  American  i 
the  situation  in  Southeast 
meet  whatever  challenga  fi 


tdent  Johnson 
effort  to  bring 
icn   more   and 


to  be  aware  of 
4sla  in  order  to 
OS  tbera  la 


tlM  future.  It  also  beboovea  ua  to  undw- 
stand  tbe  history  of  our  Involvement  in  Uiat 
area  in  order  to  learn  from  it  whatever  lea- 
sons  history  can  teach  us.  Aristotle  said. 
"Tbat  nation  which  falls  to  learn  from  his- 
tory is  doomed  to  repeat  It."  That  truism 
is  as  valid  today  as  It  was  2.600  yeara  ago. 


Polish  Valor  and  tk«  Battk  of  Meirte 
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or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6. 1966 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  18 
marked  the  22d  anniversary  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Monte  Cassino,  one  of  the  great 
turning  points  in  W<M-ld  War  n. 

The  Polish  Second  Corps,  under  the 
command  of  General  Ladislaw  Anders, 
played  a  heroic  role  in  that  battle,  lead- 
ing the  assault  that  brought  about  the 
fall  of  Monte  Cassino  on  May  18,  1944. 
That  battle  stands  today  as  a  symbol  of 
the  fighting  spirit  of  the  men  in  the  Pol- 
ish Free  Army  during  World  War  n 
and  their  dedication  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

Polish  Veterans  Post  203  and  Polish 
Combatants  Post  No.  2.  both  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  observed  this  anniversary 
with  suitable  ceremonies  on  Sunday.  May 
22.  at  the  Alliance  of  Poles  Hall  in  Cleve- 
land. It  was  my  iHlvilege  to  send  a  mes- 
sage of  greetings  to  this  observance  which 
I  am  including  by  unanimous  consent: 

POLISR    VaLOB    and    TBX    BATII.X    OF    MONTB 

CAasofo 

Tbe  Battle  of  M<mte  Caaalno  hss  won  Its 
place  in  history  as  one  of  tbe  great  turn- 
ing points  in  World  War  n. 

Monte  Cassino,  eighty-five  miles  south  of 
Rome,  commanded  the  inland  route  to  the 
Eternal  City. 

The  Nazi  high  command  selected  this  stra- 
jtegic  location  to  make  Its  moet  determined 
stand  against  tbe  Allied  forces  moving  north- 
ward in  the  liberation  of  Italy.  Its  natural 
terrain  gave  tbe  enemy  a  strong  advantage. 
Tbe  Alban  Hills,  stretching  from  Anzlo  to 
Monte  Cassino,  had  t>een  tiUTied  into  a  vir- 
tual arsenal  by  the  Nazi  commanders. 

From  the  time  the  Allied  forces  landed  at 
Anzlo  on  January  20,  1944,  through  May  18tb 
when  Monte  Cassino  fell,  one  of  the  most 
severe  and  costly  battles  raged.  Tbe  Unit- 
ed states  Fifth  Army  uixder  the  command 
of  General  Mark  Clark  struck  at  Monte  Cas- 
sino week  after  week.  Our  artillery  ham- 
mered tbat  strategic  location  without  pause. 

The  Nazis  launched  fotu'  major  counter 
attaclcs  against  tbe  Allied  forces.  Fifty 
thousand  Allied  troops  were  bottled  up  in 
this  battle  for  four  months.  Tbe  casualties 
on  both  sides  were  heavy,  the  material  de- 
struction was  almost  beyond  description. 

The  Polish  Second  Corps,  imder  tbe  com- 
mand of  Oeneral  Ladislaw  Anders,  distln- 
guislied  itself  for  outstanding  coiu-age  and 
valor  during  this  entire  battle.  The  stories 
are  legion  about  tlie  dauntless  coiuage  of 
tbe  men  in  tbe  Polish  Corps,  their  refusal 
to  withdraw  under  vritherlng  fire,  tbeir  de- 
termination to  breach  the  Nazi  lines  at  all 
costs. 

On  May  18tb,  tbe  Polish  Second  Corps  as- 
saulted and  took  Monte  Cassino.  Tbera  tba 
css\ialtiss  were  great,  excaadad  only  by  ttta 


faarlaaa  aplrlt  ot  tba  PoUab  aaaault  focoea. 
On  that  day  the  Nazi  forces  were  smasbed. 
the  inland  route  to  Rome  was  op«isd  and 
tba  Ude  of  battle  to  Ubarata  all  of  Xurop* 
turned. 

Tbe  haroio  role  of  the  Polish  Second  Corps 
In  the  Anslo  and  Caaalno  campaign  is  well 
established  in  the  history  of  free  men.  Those 
mran  wbo  fought  and  died  on  the  battloflald 
were  detarminad  to  flgbt  their  way  aeraaa  oo- 
cuplad  Europe  to  liberate  their  homeland. 
Tbatr  dying  bopea  were  aliatterad  on  tba 
rocka  of  Ruaalan  deceit,  dupiidty,  and  Im- 
perial ambitions. 

This  a2nd  Annivecaary  of  tba  Battle  ct 
Monta  Cassino  can  not  fall  to  remind  ua 
of  the  terrible  tragedy  imposad  upon  a  once 
free  and  independent  Poland  as  a  conse- 
quence of  World  War  II.  We  honor  the  gal- 
lant men  who  fought  and  died  at  Monta  Caa- 
alno. Free  men  can  do  no  laaa  Uum  raafllim 
a  common  reaolve  to  right  tbe  taiTlble  wrong 
done  tbe  Polish  nation. 


CotelU,  Tec,  GrMp  YwU  ProsidtBt 

EXTENSION  OF  BXMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGIO  DE  LA  GARU 

or  iBus 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB^ENTATIVBS 
ilfoRdav,  June  6. 1966 

Mr.  DK  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  first  acquaintance  with 
my  area  of  south  Texas  was  when  he 
came  as  a  young  man  to  teach  at  an  ele- 
mentary school  in  Cotulla.  Tex.  He  has 
never  forgotten  the  area.  We  have  never 
forgotten  him.  Recently,  some  young 
boys  and  girls  from  Cotulla  were  here, 
and  I  had  the  privilege  of  having  them 
visit  me. 

The  group  included  Robert  W.  Cadwell. 
Betty  Cadwell,  OrfaUnda  Garda,  Nina 
Sue  Peters,  Martha  Ramirez,  Dana 
Weatherford,  Mark  Martin,  EHalne  Bahn, 
Nancy  Gebert,  Patsy  Gilbert,  Rene  O. 
Anguiano.  Edianne  Arnold,  Mary  Snow- 
den  and  their  leaders  and  chaperones. 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Welch  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Huffman. 

They  were  an  example  of  our  young 
people  of  the  area — well  mannered  and 
with  the  tjrpical  south  Texas  courtesy 
and  charm.  Tliey  also  were  honored 
and  our  whole  area  was  honored  by  hav- 
ing them  visit  President  Johnson.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  share  with  my 
ctrileagues  in  the  House  the  words  that 
President  Johnson  qx>ke  to  than  at  this 
visit: 
Pszsnmrr'B  Rkmakks  to  a  Oaovr  or  Rxoh 

School  Studknts  Vtoic  Cotoua,  T^x.,  nr 

THX  Cabinxt  Room 

Reverend  Welch,  young  men  and  woman. 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  very  happy  tbat  you  boys  and  giria 
could  come  to  Washington,  your  national 
capital,  to  see  for  yourselves  how  many 
people  are  here  in  your  Govenunent  and  how 
your  national  government  really  works. 

Many  people  think  at  Washington  as  a 
strange  and  alien  place,  and  tb^  of  tba 
govenmient  as  a  remote  and  sometimes  very 
dangerous  power.  Now  I  think  you  can  Mt» 
for  yourselves  that  there  is  not  anything 
very  dangerous  about  us. 

Tour  government  is  Just  people.  We  bi9 
not  very  different  from  youraelvea  or  frtnn 
your  parents.  Your  President  is  a  former 
taaebar  of  the  Wellhouaan  School  at  Ootulla. 
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Tour  Vlo*  Ptwtdent  Is  a  formar  draggM 
tnax  MlnxMaoU. 

In  th*  OoTimment.  In  th*  Ooncraa,  In 
tlM  Bapnau  Court  ve  trnn  people  tnm 
•very  piurt  of  50  StotM  and  you  cant  Ml 
today  wlilch  one  ctirted  out  aa  tt*  aon  of  a 
tanant  fannar  or  wbleh  one  started  oat  a« 
tha  son  of  a  rich  banker. 

HSre  the  only  tbing  tbat  eoonts  Is  what 
th«y  have  done  with  their  own  ttres.  They 
an  aeem  to  have  one  thine  ^  oommon. 
They  lore  their  country  and  have  a  wlUtnc- 
neai  to  spend  their  UT«a  wortdng  for  their 
country,  serrlng  their  country,  ftehtlnc  for 
tt.  If  they  need  to. 

X  IM^  that  seme  of  you  wm  sotne  day 
make  that  same  decision  for  yourselvee.  It 
was  In  your  sAooI  back  there  in  ootulla, 
almost  40  years  ago,  that  I  decided  what  I 
wanted  to  do  with  my  own  life.  I  thought 
jou  might  b«  mtereated  In  swrtng  what  the 
teacher  of  the  5th,  Mh,  and  7tb  gradea  at 
Cotulla  In  1038  looked  like  and  what  some 
of  bis  pupils  were  like  In  those  days. 

In  a  moment  I  am  going  to  ask  one  of  my 
secretaries  to  give  each  of  you  a  picture  to 
take  back  borne  with  yew  so  that  you  oan  at 
least  prove  to  them  where  you  have  been. 

That  job  in  CXitulla  was  one  of  the  first  big 
opportunlttee  of  my  hf  e  and  t  met  eome  of 
ths  nicest  people  I  have  ever  known.  Some 
of  my  deaieat  friends  hve  In  that  little  town. 
X  was  a  sophomore  in  college  at  San  Uarcos. 
UTlng  orer  a  garage,  working  at  several  dif- 
ferent }oBa  fmn  a  Janitor  sweeping  floors  to 
selling  Real-SUk  socks,  to  editing  the  college 
paper. 

But  even  with  all  of  that.  I  dont  think  I 
could  have  ever  made  It,  if  I  hadnt  been 
Offered  a  good  Job  at  gias  a  month  to  teach 
seluxd  in  OotuUa.  That  year  of  toarblng 
pointed  me  down  a  road  whlsh  I  have  tried 
to  follow  dlUgantly  ever  slnoe. 

I  stiu  remember  the  pain  that  I  felt  in 
lealimng  when  X  was  a  teacher  in  your  town. 
In  your  eohool.  that  tha  doors  to  coUege  were 
eloeed  to  practically  every  student  X  was 
teaching. 

In  those  days,  U  you  didnt  have  money 
your  opportunities  were  very  limited.  So  I 
■Bade  up  my  mind,  then  and  there,  at  the 
Wellhousen  School  in  Ootulla,  that  if  I  ever 
got  the  chance.  I  was  going  to  help  change 
that  situation  in  this  country,  and  I  have 
changed  it. 

It  was  one  of  the  proudeet  momente  of  my 
Ufe  when  last  November  I  went  back  to  that 
ooUege.  to  that  town,  to  San  Marooe,  Texas, 
to  sign  a  Uw  as  President  that  ia  going  to 
provide  soholarshlpa  and  loans  and  work  to 
llllons  of  boys  and  giria  so  they  can  all  lo 
tootrilege. 

Laet  year  we  passed  another  Uw  which  is 
going  to  Improve  all  of  our  elementary 
schools  and  all  of  our  high  schools  so  that 
aU  of  our  children  wlU  be  better  prepared 
tor  college  when  they  finally  get  there. 

I  think  you  oan  see  that  the  doors  of  op- 
portunity have  swung  open  for  all  young 
Americans.  I  hope  you  boys  and  girls  will 
go  through  those  doors  of  opportunity.  I 
want  you  to  get  all  the  education  you  oan 
take. 

If  you  need  help,  then  your  Oovemment 
wlU  give  It  to  you.  If  you  need  work,  then 
the  Oovemment  will  help  you  find  it.  And 
When  you  have  become  outstanding  young 
lawyen,  or  doctors,  or  scientists,  or  nurses 
as  Loci  wants  to  be,  or  teachers  ss  Lynda 
wan^to  be,  you  can  r^iay  your  Oovemment 
and  your  country  by  devoting  some  of  your 
M«nt  to  serving  your  country  in  public 
ssrvlee. 

.  X  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  some  of 
Tftra  Who  are  tight  here  at  this  moment  in 
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the  OkUnet  Itoom  wtn  be  ira  at  the  State 
Ci^ittal  in  Austin,  or  in  the  Ifottonal  Capital 
here  aa  adulta  hoping  to  cany  this  ooontry 
into  even  greater  achievement  than  I  have 
eeen  in  my  own  lifetime. 

X  would  say  that  the  odds  are  better  and 
greater  that  you  will  have  a  chance  to  go  to 
Austin  and  serve  In  your  State  Capit^  or 
Washington  and  serve  in  your  National  Capi- 
tal, than  there  were  for  me  when  X  waa  at 
Cotidla  ever  getting  here. 

Somaone  said  the  other  day  that  they  had 
been  told  aU  their  llfis  that  every  young  per- 
son bom  In  America  had  a  chance  to  some 
day  grow  up  and  be  Prestdant.  And  they 
said  after  hearing  me  on  television  the  other 
night  in  "The  Hill  Country  of  Twum".  that 
they  now  believed  that  that  was  true. 


bcrcAM  Ike  Aaout  of  Property  Wkkk 
May  B«  Hdd  by  tk«  Aacfku  Aca4- 
caiy  ia  Roae 


EXTENSION  OP  REIfARKS 


or 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 


D*  THH  BOTTSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  June  6. 1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing this  period  of  growing  interest  botii 
in  the  arts  and  humanities  and  in  Inter- 
natioiud  education,  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind my  distinguished  colleagues  of  an 
lnstitutl(»  which  has  been  one  of  Amer- 
ica's finest  and  longest  ccmtrlbutors  to 
both  at  these  fields — the  American  Acad- 
emy fai  Rome.  Since  1894  the  academy 
has  provided  iMromislng  young  American 
artists  and  scholars  with  the  omMitu- 
nlty  to  spend  one  or  more  years  in  Rome 
undertaking  Indqiendent  creative  work 
or  research. 

The  American  Academy  In  Rome  was 
chartered  in  1905  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
promote  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
fine  arts  and  to  aid  and  stimulate  the 
education  and  training  of  architects, 
painters,  sculptors,  and  other  artists. 

The  original  act  in  1905  provided  that 
the  American  Academy  tn  Rome  may 
hold  real  estate  and  personal  property  In 
the  United  States  and  Italy  for  the  neces- 
sary use  and  purpose  of  the  organization 
to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1  millloD. 

With  the  many  endowments,  gifts,  and 
contributions  from  individuals  *tv^ 
American  colleges  and  universities — ^the 
original  amount  of  real  and  personal 
property  which  the  ^^d^my  is  author- 
ind  to  hold  was  sotm  Increased  to  $10 
milUon— Public  Law  261,  June  6,  1912. 

The  present  bill  would  permit  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome  to  receive 
additional  bequests  and  legacies  to  enable 
it  to  continue  Ite  work  in  Italy  and  Amer- 
ica tqr  autborlsUig  an  Increase  In  the  total 
•mount  of  proper^  it  may  hold  to  t26 
milUon. 

under  an  amendment  to  the  charter  In 
1813.  the  academy  was  consolidated  with 


the  American  Scluxd  of  Classical  Studies 
tn  Rome,  and  Its  purposes  were  broad- 
ened to  Include  the  study  of  the  archeol- 
ogy, literature,  and  history  of  the  clas- 
sical and  later  periods. 

With  the  ezoeptim  of  a  summer  ses- 
sion, the  Acadeiny  offers  no  coursework. 
Each  year  several  distinguished  artist*, 
composers,  and  scholars  are  invited  to 
be  in  residence,  and  they  are  always 
available  to  fellows  for  advice  and  con- 
sultation. The  Academy  draws  its  sup- 
port from  endowment  funds,  gifts  from 
individuals,  and  yearly  contributions  of 
$250  to  $500  each  from  American  col- 
leges and  universities. 

The  atmosphere  and  setting  of  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  whose 
United  States  ofBce  is  in  New  York  City, 
provide  an  Ideal  setting  for  the  growth  of 
all  who  have  an  opportunity  to  live  and 
work  there.  But  the  Academy's  influ- 
ence is  not  limited  to  those  who  are  in 
residence.  It  reaches  out  to  the  citizens 
of  Rome  and  each  year  welcomes  many 
distinguished  guests  who  travel  to  Rome 
from  all  over  the  world.  Through  con- 
certs, lectures,  and  exhibits,  the  creative 
talents  of  those  at  the  Academy  and 
other  special  guests  are  shared  with  a 
wide  range  of  individuals.  Cooperative 
ventures  with  European  artists,  scholars. 
and  institutions  are  another  way  In 
which  the  educational  and  creative  en- 
deavors of  the  Academy  become  truly 
international. 

The  significance  of  the  Academy  in 
nurturing  some  of  America's  greatest 
artists  and  humanist  scholars  and  the 
growth  of  th^  worldwide  reputation 
can  scarcely  be  underestimated.  The 
roster  of  former  fellows  shows  that  some 
of  our  most  eminent  artists  and  scholars 
studied  there  as  young  men  and  women. 
Among  them.  I  am  proud  to  say.  are 
many  New  Yorkers.  John  Ciardi.  an  edi- 
tor of  the  Saturday  Review.  Howard 
Hanson,  director  of  the  Institute  of 
American  Music,  Randall  Thompson,  one 
of  our  most  prominent  composers,  writers 
Ralph  Ellison  and  Richard  Wilbur,  and 
painter  Joseph  Lasker  are  Just  a  few 
of  the  many  from  our  State  alone  who 
spent  some  of  their  important  early 
years  at  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  look  forward  to  the 
growth  of  the  study  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities in  this  coimtry.  and  to  a  greater 
stress  on  international  education,  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome.  The  farsightedness  of  Its  dis- 
tinguished founders,  the  efforts  of  its 
trustees  and  directors,  and  the  creative 
work  of  Its  many  residents  and  visitors 
over  the  past  70  years  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  our  country  here  and  abroad 
and  have  provided  us  all  with  an  example 
we  should  try  to  emulate. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  the  sponsor  of  legis- 
lation which  will  enable  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome  to  continue  and  ex- 
pand its  splendid  work  and  many  con- 
tributions to  the  fields  of  art  and  hu- 
manity. 


itirnia  ^M  hx. 
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oer«o^»^FD  BY 

IMUTSO  STATKC  OF 


Tuesday,  Ji 

"Hie  Senate  met  at 
was  called  to  order 
N.  Bvmoicx,  a  Soiato^ 
North  Dakota. 

Paul   B.   Person, 
Church    of    Christ, 
N.  Dak.,  offered  the 


Good  morning,  ge^^Iemen  of  the  UJS. 
Senate. 

Christian  Scientist^  take  the  Inspired 
word  of  the  Bible  as  t  neir  sufficient  guide 


to  eternal  life. 
Let  each  of  us  in 


our  thoughts  to  a  te\  r  moments  of  silent 


move  and  have 


prayer,  to  be  follo^( 
repetition  of  the 
meets  every  human 

(Silent  prayer.) 

In  Thee  toe  Uve  a 
our  being. 

Our  Father  which  ]drt  in  heaven.  Jial 
lowed   by    Thy   nan  k.     Thy    Mngdom 
come.    Thy  vHU  be  c\qne,  in  earth,  eu  it 
i*  in  heaven.    Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread.    And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we 


I  o'clock  ajn.,  and 

by  Hon.  QuKWTUi 

from  the  State  of 

lirst  reader.  First 
!  Scientist,  Fargo, 
following  prayer: 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

Ab  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEa<T  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  simdry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

.  (For  nomlnati(HU  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  S^iate  proceedings.) 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  MaMftcliuMtta: 
8.S477.  A  blU  to  provide  for  tlM  ««tab- 
lUhment  of  the  Plymouth  Book  National 
Memorial,  and  for  other  purpoaas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  ASalra. 
(See  the  renxarka  of  Mr.  Kxnnxdt  o<  Maaaa- 
chusetts  when  he  Introduced  the  above  blU. 
which  appear   under  a  aeparate   heading.) 


)ur  own  ^ay  turn 


by  the  audible 
's  Prayer;  which 
eed. 


AUDIT  REPORT  OF  PACIFIC  TROPI- 
CAL BOTANICAL  GARDEN 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  General  Coimsel,  Pacific  Tropical  Bo- 
tanical Garden.  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  an  audit  report 
of  that  organization,  for  the  ecdoidar 
year  1965.  which,  with  an  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


forgive  our  debtors. 


into  temptation,  but  t  l^Uver  us  from  evil; 
for  Thine  is  the  kingt  f  m,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  forev^ 
Axaax. 


DEfflGNATION    OF 
DENT  PRO 


ACTINO    PRBSI- 
I'EMPGRK 


The  legislative 
letter: 


cler:  c 


PHSsmnrf 
Wtuhtngtoi^ 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  tempcrarliy 
I  app(Mnt  Hon.  Qtrum^ 
ator  from  the  State  oi 
form  the  dutlea  of 


T7t$.  Senate, 

PEOTBlirOBE, 

D.C..  June  7. 1999. 


abutnt 


Mr.   BURDICX   tin 
chair  as  Acting  Presi 


IHE  J01 

On  request  of  Mr. 
and  by  unanimous 
of  the  Journal  of 
Monday.  June  6.   li 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM 

Messages  in  writini 
of  the  United  States, 

CZII 785— Pa^i 


I  And  lead  us  not 


read  the  following 


from  the  Senate, 

N.  BuBoccx,  a  Sen- 

4orth  Dakota,  to  par- 

t^   Chair  during  my 

Carl  HatdeM, 
Prdifdent  pro  tempore. 

Ii^reupon  took  the 
.  Sent  pro  taniM>re. 


TAL 

>N0  of  Louisiana. 

the  reading 

proceedings  of 

was  dispensed 


■^^HE  PRESIDENT 

JFrom  the  President 
^ibmitting  nomina- 
10 


BILU3  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU: 

S.  8473.  A  bUl  f or  the  reUef  of  Jlmeel  B. 
Ferrla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 

B.  3478.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Intaraal 
Revenue  Code  at  18M  so  aa  to  allow  an  addl- 
tlooal  Income  tax  exemption  tot  a  dependent 
who  la  mentally  retarded;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarka  of  Mr.  Maonvboit  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear 
under  a  aeparate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  D0T70LAS: 

8.  8474.  A  MU  to  authorise  the  Secretary 

of   the    Interior   to   eataUlah   the   TJnorJn 

Homeataad  National  Recreation  Area;  to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Inaular  Affalra. 

By  Mr.  TYDINOS    (for  hlmaelf  and 

Mr.  Scott): 

S.3476.  A  blU  to  abolish  the  office  of 
tTjB.  Commissioner,  to  eatabllah  in  place 
thereof  within  the  Judicial  branch  at 
the  Ooivemment  the  office  of  U.S.  Magistrate 
and  Deputy  U.S.  Magistrate,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttoxngs  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  MTTSKIE: 

S.  3476.  A  bill  to  consent  to  an  agreement 
between  the  State  of  Maine  and  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  providing  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  an  in- 
ternational bridge  between  Calais,  Maine, 
and  Mllltown,  New  Brouoswlck;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relatione. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2999)  to  re- 
peal section  6  of  the  Southern  Nevada 
Project  Act  (act  of  October  22.  1965  (79 
Stat.  1068) ) ,  with  amendments,  in  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJL  10.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  permit  pension  and 
profit-sharing  plans  to  provide  oontrlbutlona 
or  benefits  on  a  nnndisrrlmlnatnry  beats  for 
certain  self-en^tloyed  IndlvMuala  without 
special  llmitatlooa  on  the  aaunint  of  con- 
tributions; 

HJl.  9699.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  donation  by 
the  State  of  Indiana  of  the  George  Bogera 
Clark  Memcvlal  for  establlahment  aa  the 
George  Rogers  Clark  National  Historical 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  14818.  An  act  to  Increase  the  author- 
ization for  ^^iroprlatloa  for  continuing  work 
In  the  Mlaaourl  River  Basin  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  interior: 

HJt.  13880.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  to  atithoriae  Increased 
agency  consideration  of  Uxt  claims  against 
the  Ooverment,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  13688.  An  act  to  establish  a  statute 
of  limitations  for  oertaln  actions  brought 
by  the  Government; 

HA.  14048.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
strengthening  of  AmertMu  educational  re- 
souroea  for  International  studies  and  re- 
search; 

H.R.  14888.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  28,  1947,  as  amended,  to  autharlse 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  In 
screw-worm  eradication  In  Mexico;  and 

HH.  16134.  An  act  to  amend  section  316 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  Ulls: 

8.  3431.  An  act  to  authorise  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  extrdsed 
by  the  United  States  over  lands  within  the 
Columbia  River  at  the  mouth  project  in  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon;  and 
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8.  3409.  An  act  aTnemUng  sectlona  a  and  4 
of  th«  act  approved  September  22.  1904  (78 
Btat.  980) ,  providing  tar  an  Inveatlgatlon  and 
study  to  determine  a  alte  for  the  conetmc- 
Uon  of  a  nev  aea  lertf  canal  connecting  ttie 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFZ31RED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H  Jl.  10.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  permit  pension  and 
proflt-sbarlng  plans  to  provide  contributions 
cr  benefits  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  for 
certain  self-employed  individuals  without 
special  limitations  on  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HJt.  9599.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  donation  by 
the  State  of  Indiana  of  the  Qeorge  Rogers 
Clark  Memorial  for  establishment  as  the 
George  Rogers  Clark  National  Historical 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  14312.  An  act  to  Increase  the  authorl- 
Bitlon  for  appropriation  for  continuing  work 
tn  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Hit.  13060.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  to  authorise  Increased 
agency  consideration  of  tort  claims  against 
the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  13662.  An  act  to  establish  a  statute  of 
limitations  for  certain  actions  brought  by  the 
Oovernment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJt  14043.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
strengthening  of  American  educational  re- 
sources for  intematlmuU  studies  and  re- 
search; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
He  Welfare. 

HJl.  14888.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
Vebniary  28,  1947,  as  amended,  to  authorise 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  in 
screw-worm  eradication  in  Mexico;  and 

HJl.  15124.  An  act  to  amend  section  310  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURIKa 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Lavschs,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


COMMITTEE      MEETING       DURINO 
SENATE    SESSION    TOMORROW 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee cm  Foreign  Relations  be  permitted 
to  sit  tomorrow  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate.  

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  naae,  and  it  U  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.EDITORIAM.  ARTICLBB. 
ETC  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  tagr  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  jnlnted  in  the  Rscors,  as 
foOows: 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

StetaoMnt  by  him  relaUve  to  Un.  Myrtle 
Chmy  Munlock. 


UMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  ot  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  statements 
during  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  were  ord«^  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

ADDmcmAL  INCOME  TAX  EXEMP- 
TION FOR  A  DEPENDENT  WHO  IS 
MENTAIXY  RETARDED 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
that  will  provide  an  additional  Income 
tax  exemption  for  those  taxpayers  who 
support  a  mentally  retarded  dependent. 
My  bill  will  allow  the  taxpayer  to  take 
an  additional  $600  personal  exemption 
for  each  mentally  retarded  dependent. 
Thus,  Instead  of  the  normal  allowed  for 
a  dependent,  the  taxpayer  would  be  al- 
lowed total  personal  exemptions  of 
11,200. 

Mmtal  retardation  has  becmne  a  na- 
tional concern  and  we  have  authorized 
several  programs  to  deal  with  it.  Yet, 
we  have  overlooked  the  need  for  lifting 
the  burden  on  those  who  are  faced  with 
the  care  and  training  of  a  mentally  re- 
tarded child. 

This  national  concern  was  demon- 
strated when  in  1961  President  Kenned 
appointed  a  panel  of  experts  to  study  the 
problem  and  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  proce- 
dure. Then,  in  February  1963,  President  j, 
Kennedy  sent  to  Congress  the  special 
message  on  mental  Illness  and  mental 
retardation.  Congress  reacted  to  the 
problem  at  that  time  with  the  passage  of 
two  major  mental  retardation  bills.  In 
1964  President  Johnson  set  out  the  scope 
of  the  problem  when  he  stated: 

Mental  retardation  aflllcts  nearly  6  million 
Americans.  It  affects  10  times  more  persons 
than  diabetes;  20  times  more  ttian  tubercu- 
losis; 000  times  more  than  polio.  A  retarded 
chUd  is  bom  every  five  minutes — 120,000 
every  year. 

Medical  science  and  education  have 
gained  new  insight  into  the  problems  of 
mental  retardatlcm  during  the  past  few 
years.  We  have  developed  programs  that 
give  the  mentally  retarded  child  the  chal- 
lenge and  opportunity  for  further  mental 
and  social  growth.  Many  of  these  chil- 
dren have  the  potential  ability  to  improve 
their  Intellectual  and  social  abilities  and 
contribute  to  society.  But.  the  improve- 
ment of  each  Individual  depends  upon 
the  medical  and  social  help  that  he  re- 
ceives. If  adequately  rehabilitated,  be- 
tween 75  and  85  percent  of  the  mentally 
retarded  can  become  self-supporting,  and 
between  10  and  20  percent  can  become 
partially  self-supporting.  Only  about  10 
percent  will  always  require  constant  su- 
pervi8i<Hi. 

Tbe  efforts  to  prevent,  alleviate,  and 
treat  mental  retardation  take  a  number 
of  approaches.  We  must  learn  more 
about  the  causes  and  prevention  through 
various  research  projects.  We  must  pro- 
vide diagnostic  and  clinical  services,  nai- 
dmtial  care,  and  special  education  for 
the  mentally  retarded  child.  Finally,  we 
must  see  that  adequate  professional  per- 
sonnel are  trained  in  the  treatment  and 
care  of  the  mentally  retarded. 


We  have  already  authorized  a  Federal 
program  in  many  of  the  areas  which  I 
have  Just  enumerated.  In  addition,  we 
n€«d  to  extend  some  form  of  tax  relief  to 
the  taxpayer  now  burdened  with  provid- 
ing care  and  training  for  a  mentally  re- 
tarded person. 

Our  current  tax  laws  already  recognize 
the  need  for  tax  relief  for  certain  spe- 
cial groups.  Examples  are  the  additional 
personal  exemptions  allowed  for  the  aged 
and  the  blind.  This  approach  is  recog- 
nized as  socially  desirable.  While  the 
cost  In  human  suffering  due  to  mental 
retardation  cannot  be  estimated,  its  cost 
to  the  Nation  is  large  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  earning  capacity  and  inability 
to  contribute  to  the  Nation's  economy. 

For  that  10  percent  of  the  mentally 
retarded  who  can  never  earn  a  living, 
there  will  be  a  lifetime  dependence  on 
others.  This  means  a  continuing  hard- 
ship on  the  persons  providing  their  sup- 
port. Advances  in  medical  research 
which  prolong  the  lifespan  of  individ- 
uals will  increase  the  years  of  dependence 
of  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  majority  of  the  mentally  retarded 
are  capable  of  being  trained  so  as  to  enter 
the  labor  market.  But,  many  will  never 
progress  beyond  a  low  paying  position 
and  will  still  require  some  assistance. 

The  tax  relief  proposed  in  my  bill  will 
help  toward  rehabilitating  mentally  re- 
tarded Individuals.  Many  parents  can- 
not now  afford  the  therapeutic  care  and 
training  that  their  mentally  retarded 
children  need.  Tax  savings  will  enable 
these  parents  to  afford  at  least  a  limited 
rehabilitation  program  for  the  child. 
For  those  parents  who  are  now  provid- 
tng  their  children  some  help,  the  tax  sav- 
ing permitted  by  my  bill  could  be  used 
to  expand  or  improve  existing  treatment 
and  care.  Thus,  many  retarded  chil- 
dren will  receive  help  that  they  would 
not  otherwise  receive. 

In  summary,  my  bill  will  allow  an  addi- 
tional personal  exemption  of  $600  for 
mentally  retarded  dependents.  The  so- 
cial and  economic  benefits  which  will  be 
provided  require  that  it  be  enacted  with- 
out delay. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  trill  be  received  and  ap- 
pn^riately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3473)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  al- 
low an  additional  income  tax  exemption 
for  a  dependent  who  is  mentally  re- 
tarded, introduced  by  Mr.  Maonitson, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PLYM- 
OUTH ROCK  NATIONAL  MEMO- 
RIAL 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  introduce,  for  apprc^rlate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Plyinouth  Rock  National 
Memorial,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  me 
relating  to  the  bill. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  lao  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORO. 
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The  bill  (S.  3477)  t  y  im>vlde  tor  the 
establishment  of  the  Fl  pmouth  Rock  Na- 
tional MemOTlal.  and  ror  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  K^nnmT  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  Itihe  Cunmittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Ajffalrs. 

The  statement  pres4^ted  by  Mr.  Ksn- 
NiDT  of  Massachusetts  is  as  follows: 
Statxmknt  bt  SxNAToa  ^wjuiD  M.  KnnnsT 

To  DanoHAT*  PLnrorrR  Book  as  a  Na- 

TIONAI.  MXMOUAI. 

In  1970,  America  Willi  celebrate  the  three 
hundred  and  fiftieth  aniil|versary  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims  at  Barmouth  Rock.  Al- 
though Americans  honof  the  deeds  of  these 
hardy  Pilgrims  who  land^  in  1620,  we  have 
so  far  neglected  to  Include  the  site  of  their 
landing  In  the  national  paA  system. 

Because  I  believe  the  historic  Plymouth 
Rock  site  should  be  preserved  as  an  inspira- 
tion for  all  Americans,  li^ant  to  introduce  a 
blU  designating  Piymout  ti  Rock  as  a  national 
memorial. 

The  diversity  of  relig(ius  belief  we  enjoy 
today  in  America  has  Ix^n  a  natural  devel- 
opment of  the  Pilgrim^''  own  search  for  a 
land  in  which  to  practice  their  religion. 

The  origin  of  our  American  constitutional 
form  of  government  can  be  traced  to  the  PU- 
grlms'  Mayflower  Comjxiat  whereby  the  Pil- 
gilms  MtaUlshed  one  of  the  world's  first 
civil  governments  by  consent  of  the.  gov- 
erned. 

Finally,  the  fortitude  i  ie  Pilgrims  demon- 
strated in  the  face  of  ummaglned  adversity 
In  founding  their  settlemtot  has  continually 
Inspired  Americans  encountering  difficulty  In 
advancing  their  ideals. 

Tlie  area  of  the  memorial  which  would  be 
authorised  by  this  legislMlon  would  l>e  lim- 
ited, for  sise  Is  not  Important  In  honoring 
this  national  heritage.  I  Last  sununer,  I 
asked  the  National  Pari:!  Service  to  survey 
the  location  and  reeomm  stid  a  suitable  park 
area.  The  subsequent  l^k  Service  report 
will  be  released  shortly,  a  i^  It  will  be  iised  as 
a  basis  for  determining  |be  precise  bound- 
aries. 

In  I88S.  the  astute  F^nch  commentator 
Alexis     de     TocquevUle 
Plymouth  Bock: 

"Here  Is  a  stone  whlc^!  the  feet  of  a  few 
outcasts  pressed  for  an  Instant;  and  the 
stone  becomes  famous;  Ifi  is  treasured  by  a 
great  nation;  its  very  dust  is  shared  as  a 
relic."  I 

The  affection  Amerlcai  a  feel  for  the  cour- 
age and  vision  of  the  jPUgrims  has  not 
dimmed  with  the  passag4  |of  time.  It  there- 
fore seems  moet  appropifate  that  Plymouth 
Rock  be  designated  a  national  memorial. 


noted     regarding 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
MEMORIAL  P, 
OF     KENTUCKY, 
nUNOIS— AMEND] 

AICSKDMKNT    MO.    SSS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  submiltted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proix)s04  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  1226)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  admlnlstrati]|i  of  the  Zincoln 
Trail  Memorial  Paricwi  y  in  the  States  of 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  ani  l  Illinois,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  v  i  is  referred  to  the 


Committee  on  Interior 
fairs  and  ordered  to  tk 


TAX  INCREASE 
YEAR— L.BJ. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE. 

terday's  axmounoemeni 
ment  Increased  more 


COLN  TRAIL 

AY  IN  STATES 

•lANA,     AND 


and  Insular  Af- 
prlnted. 


DE^D  FOR  THIS 
VI  ( DICATED 

MI .  President,  yes- 

ihat  unemploy- 

r4  >ldly  last  month 


than  in  any  month  In  2  years,  and  that 
It  Is  back  up  to  4  percent  should  ring 
the  death  knell  on  any  remaining  pros- 
pect for  a  tax  increase  this  year. 

A  few  wedcs  ago  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  economists  overwhelming 
favor  was  expressed  for  a  prompt  tax  In- 
crease to  take  the  steam  out  of  Inflation. 

But  almost  every  economic  devel(v>- 
ment  since  that  time  has  shown  how 
wrong  this  economic  advice  was  and  how 
right  the  President  has  been  to  resist  it. 

Since  the  Nation's  top  economists,  in- 
cluding William  McChesney  Martin. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Boafd, 
Paul  Samuelson,  former  president  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  and  as 
highly  respected  an  economist  as  we  have 
in  this  country,  and  Walter  Heller,  the 
remarkably  able  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  under  President 
Kennedy — and  clearly  entitled  to  be 
called  the  father  of  the  new  economics — 
since  all  these  brilliant  economists  told 
us  we  must  have  a  big  across-the-board 
tax  increase  and  promptly,  it  may  be 
that  Congress  should  take  a  long  hard 
look  at  the  prime  assumption  behind  the 
recommendation  of  these  leading  econ- 
omists. 

That  assumption  is  that  forecasting 
the  Nation's  economic  future  has  become 
a  reasonably  exact  science — even  in  the 
short  nm.  Since  the  future  can  be  fore- 
cast reasonably  accurately — the  assump- 
tion goes — Congress  should  pass  legisla- 
tion to  enable  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  act  swiftly  to  Increase  or  de- 
crease taxes  to  slow  down  inflation  or 
speed  up  lagging  economic  growth. 

Incidentally,  this  recommendation  was 
the  heart  of  a  recent  recommendation 
by  the  Joint  Congressional  Economlo 
Committee.  As  one  who  dissented  from 
that  economic  recommendatlcm,  I  call 
the  attention  of  Members  of  Congress  to 
how  ill  such  a  convenience  would  have 
served  the  country,  if  it  had  been  avail- 
able and  used,  let  us  say.  In  April  of  this 
year. 

If  the  President  and  Congress  had  In- 
creased taxes  at  that  time,  it  Is  likely  ttiat 
the  4-percent  unemployment  of  last 
month  might  very  well  have  been  sub- 
stantially higher.  Furthermore,  the 
business  confusion,  the  taxpayer  irrita- 
tion, the  loss  of  confidence  in  Govern- 
ment and  In  the  economy  could  have 
been  substtmtlal. 

What  developments  In  the  past  month 
should  teach  us  is  that  even  the  very 
best  of  America's  economic  brains — and 
that  best  Is  very  good  indeed — are  not 
capable  of  predicting  the  shortrun  eco- 
nomic future. 

Under  these  circumstances,  shortrun 
changes  in  the  tax  rates  to  cope  with 
an  Immediate  expected  rise  or  fall  in 
economic  activity  are  not  practical,  in 
view  of  the  present  developing  but  still 
far-from-perfected  level  of  economic 
forecasting. 


SENATOR  INOUYE  SPEAKS  OUT  FOR 
SCHOOL  MILK  BILL 

Mr.  PROXIORE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  12  the  Holland  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  held  hear- 


taga  on  my  proposal  to  make  the  school 
milk  program  permanent  and  increase 
Federal  funding  for  the  program.  As  we 
aU  know,  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed to  cut  this  program  by  80  percent 
so  that  it  will  take  care  of  ordy  the  nee<l^ 
and  children  in  schools  without  a  lunch 
program.  This  would  reduce  program 
participation  from  18  million  children  to 
3  million  children. 

Today  I  draw  the  Senate's  attention  to 
a  statement  made  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Iwoim],  who  is  a  co-' 
sponsor  of  the  proposal.  The  statement^ 
points  out  the  difficulties  in  applying  a 
means  test  to  program  participants  in 
these  well  written  words: 

Children  who  do  not  have  the  money  would 
not  be  required  to  pay,  while  those  who  do 
would  be  required  to  meet  the  fvill  cost.  A' 
determination  would  be  made  within  the 
school.  Under  this  scheme,  we  wo\ild  obllg* 
the  child  publicly  to  drink  in  his  socio- 
economic status  along  with  his  mld-mornlng 
snaclc  Means  test  for  providing  medical  care 
for  the  aged  was  found  completely  reptig- 
nant  because  it  destroyed  human  dignity. 
Why,  now,  should  this  same  program  be  im- 
posed on  our  children? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  ix>lnt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
BrATSStXMT  OF  Hoir.  Dakik.  K.  Znottts,  a 

UmriB  States  Senator  From  the  Stats  or 

HAWAn 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak  in 
favor  of  8.  2921  because  I  believe  our  school 
milk  program  requires  stability  and  perma- 
nence. This  legWatlon  would  provide  these 
essentials  by  fixing  increments  to  growth 
needs  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  lmp(Htanoe  of  such  long-range  plan- 
ning Is  lUustrated  by  recent  prc^posals  to 
tamper  with  the  funding  of  this  program. 
There  are  few  acttvltles  which  have  proved 
themselves  more  worthwhUe  than  this  rela- 
tively small  Federal  aaslstanoe  provided  to  the 
local  dtlxens.  Its  success  Is  Indicated  by  its 
growth  since  Its  start  In  1954  to  now  when 
It  serves  more  than  92,000  yoimgsters.  Its 
prafctioaUty  U  shown  by  altemaUves:  It  con- 
Bumss  a  food  commodity  of  wUeh  soms.  If 
not  all  would  otherwise  go  into  government 
surplus  to  be  sold  eventually  at  below  oost. 
Its  closeness  to  the  people  Is  shown  by  the  ar- 
rangement In  which,  for  $103  mUllon  a  year 
the  government  pays  three  cents  per  H  P^t 
of  milk,  while  the  school  child  pays  the  re- 
mainder. usuaUy  from  two  to  three  cents. 
For  this  Investment,  the  child  receives  daUy 
the  complete  food  rq;>resented  by  milk. 

Tlu  importance  of  this  arrangement  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  noting  that  because 
of  the  warping  of  tastes  through  fads  and 
advertisement,  many  chUdren  In  our  txum 
affluent  families  receive  Improper  food  bal- 
ances. But  much  more  serious  are  the  many 
cases  of  children  who  come  from  famUlaa 
where  adequate  food  U  not  available— chil- 
dren who  come  to  school  without  breakfast, 
or  children  who  m\ut  go  home  to  sparse  or 
poorly  balanced  evening  meals.  Widespread 
first-hand  aoquatntanoe  by  both  parents  and 
by  scho<A  administrators  who  are  familiar 
with  the  servloe  the  school  milk  program 
provides  to  youngsters  has  given  It  unusual 
grassroots  support.  No  one  In  the  country, 
whether  from  rural  or  urban  areas,  whether 
from  a  dairy  or  non-dairy  state,  has  a  bad 
word  to  say  about  this  program.  There  ars 
Indeed  very  few  govemment  proposals  tor 
which  this  could  be  said. 
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Xt  to.  therefon,  atnuica  that  at  all  pro- 
grama  thla  ona  abould  be  Mlectad  for  reduc- 
tion and  phMlng  out.  Can  praeent  davelop- 
menta  be  conaldered  otberwtoa?  There  Is 
the  propoaal  to  reduce  the  Fiscal  1M7  budget 
hy  MO  mUIlon  to  a  mere  931  million.  Since 
1965  there  hare  been  efforts  to  ttgbten  and 
Umlt  expoidlturea  for  thto  program.  Beeeat 
action  by  tha  Hooae  In  reinstating  the  #108 
mllUon  for  Fiscal  1987  leflscts  general 
repugnance  at  a  move  to  destroy  thto  pro- 
gram, and  I  feel  the  Senate  will  follow  the 
lead  of  the  House  In  this  protest.  Neverthe- 
leas,  there  Is  the  threat. 

The  basis  of  this  unnatural  move  Is  the 
argument  that  the  money  should  be  used 
eisewhera.  I  certainly  am  not  unaware  of 
the  unvaual  'l*"'*"^  made  on  &ur  economy 
by  the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  Neither  am  I  un- 
sympathetic to  the  needs  of  the  Impoverished 
■egments  of  our  society:  In  fact  I  feel  this 
program  U  a  part  of  these  efforts.  If  the 
dtotlnctlon  could  be  made  readily  between 
the  poor  and  the  not  so  poor  In  the  class- 
rooms, and  U  those  able  to  pay  could  be 
called  to  do  so  without  psychic  harm  to 
those  not  able  to  pay,  I  wo\Ud  be  more  sym- 
pathetic to  this  propoeal;  but  this  cannot 
be  done  with  so  Intimate  a  thing  as  provid- 
ing nourishment  within  the  classroom  to  the 
children  who  need  It. 

Look  at  the  alternative:  It  Is  the  "means" 
test — children  who  do  not  have  the  money 
would  not  be  required  to  pay.  while  thoee 
who  do  would  be  required  to  meet  the  full 
cost.  A  determination  would  be  made  with- 
in the  school.  Under  thU  sclieme.  we  would 
oblige  the  child  publicly  to  drink  in  his 
adbio-economic  status  along  with  his  mld- 
momlng  snack.  Means  test  for  providing 
medical  care  for  the  aged  was  found  com- 
pletely repugnant  because  it  destroyed  hu- 
man dignity.  Why.  now,  should  this  same 
program  be  imposed  on  children? 

It  Is  small  wonder  that  school  adminis- 
trators would  sooner  discontinue  the  whole 
milk  program  rather  than  subject  the  child 
to  this  humUiatloQ.  If  money  is  the  Item, 
It  should  be  gotten  elsewhere.  We  spend 
vast  amounts  on  futurtsUo  programa — In 
■clextce.  in  exploration — all  to  And  and  de- 
TtfOP  our  potential  resources.  I  think  these 
are  wlae  Invaatmenta.  But  I  must  also  point 
out  that  the  child  to  a  natural  resource  too- 
ths moat  baste,  the  moat  valuable,  the  most 
flartatn  natural  reaouroa  wa  have.  Let's  not 
■tint  on  tham. 


SECRETARY  RUSK  SHOULD  BE 
STRAIOHTPORWARD  AND  FRANK 
IN  HIS  STATEMENTS  IF  HE  SEEKS 
PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
cpeaking  on  our  Involvement  In  a  miser- 
able civil  war  and  Insurrection  within  an 
Insurrection  in  Vietnam,  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  has  said  he  would  go  any- 
where and  "negotiate  with  any  govern- 
ment" in  the  search  for  peace.  Recently 
In  an  address  in  Chicago.  President  John- 
son, according  to  newspaper  accounts, 
stated  "we  will  negotiate  with  any  gov- 
ernment." 

I  hope  that  Secretary  Rusk  is  not  seek- 
ing to  be  evasive  or  "cute"  in  making  the 
statements  he  has  made.  I  hope  that  our 
President  win  clarify  this  statement  at- 
tributed to  him. 

The  National  Liberation  Front  is  the 
political  front,  or  governing  body,  of  the 
Vietcong.  We  are  fighting  an  undeclared 
war  in  Vietnam  against  the  Vietcong. 
The  Vietcong  does  not  constitute  a  gov- 
ernment. Secretary  Rusk  knows  that. 
It  could  be  argued  that  Prime  Minister 


Kj  and  the  generals  who  overturned  the 
civilian  government  in  Saigon  last  June 
do  not  in  fact  constitute  a  government. 
The  facts  are  that  Prime  Minister  Kir's 
Saigon  government  is  not  a  viable  gov- 
ernment and  is  in  actuid  control  of  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  land  area  of  South 
Vietnam.  Without  the  support  of  our 
Armed  Forces  tie  and  liis  milUary  regime 
would  not  last  3  days.  The  Vietcong  con- 
trol a  great  area  in  what  is  termed  South 
Vietnam. 

The  question  Secretary  Rusk  should 
answer  Is  whether  in  search  of  peace  in 
Vietnam  are  U.S.  delegates  willing  to 
meet  with  delegates  r^resenting  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  or  Vietcong. 
along  with  delegates  representing  Prime 
Minister  Ky's  regime  and  delegates  rep- 
resenting the  Hanoi  government,  or  that 
portion  of  Vietnam  north  of  the  17th 
parallel?  What  is  your  answer  to  this 
question.  Secretary  Rusk? 

In  April  IMS,  President  Johnson,  at 
Jobjns  Hopkins  University,  although  de- 
claring that  the  United  States  would 
consent  to  unconditional  discussions, 
stipulated  we  would  settle  for  nothing 
less  than  an  independent  South  Vietnam. 
He  excluded  negotiations  with  the  Viet- 
iong.  President  Johnson  knew,  or  should 
have  known,  that  in  excluding  the  Na- 
tional LUoeratlon  Front,  or  Vietcong,  that 
the  government  at  Hanoi  could  not  end 
the  fighting  in  behalf  of  the  National 
Uberation  Front,  or  Vietcong,  even  if  it 
h^  wanted  to.  In  Asiatic  capitals  the 
leaders  there  regarded  this  as  a  device 
for  perpetuating  our  position  in  Vietnam 
and  assuring  the  rule  of  an  American 
puppet  government  in  Saigon. 

Now,  most  recently,  our  President  has 
stated  that  the  presence  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  Is  not  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  and  that  they  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  being  represented  or  hav- 
ing their  views  represented.  Even  though 
this  was  an  ambiguous  and  evasive  state- 
ment. Secretary  Rusk  in  December  1965, 
according  to  the  New  York  Times,  "in- 
dicated that  the  Vietcong 's  political  orga- 
nizatlCHi,  the  National  Uberation  Front, 
would  not  be  given  any  political  status  or 
influence  in  South  Vietnam  through 
negotiations." 

Furthermore,  when  Secretary  Rusk 
issues  pronouncements  that  the  United 
States  must  guarantee  the  Independence 
of  South  Vietnam,  how  can  he  reconcile 
this  with  the  position  he  takes  when  he 
makes  the  statement : 

We  wUl  go  back  to  the  Geneva  agreements 
and  abide  by  them? 

The  Geneva  agreements  specifically 
state: 

The  military  demarcation  line  at  the  17th 
parallel  is  provisional  and  should  not  In  any 
way  be  considered  as  constituting  a  political 
or  terrltorliU  boundary. 

And  in  those  agreements  it  was  pro- 
vided that  elections  were  to  be  held  lead- 
ing toward  reunifying  Vietnam.  Very 
definitely  all  of  'Vietnam,  not  merely 
South  Vietnam.  Those  are  the  elections 
which  our  puppet  head  of  state.  Diem, 
called  off.  Very  definitely,  the  Geneva 
agreonents  make  no  guarantee  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  South  Vietnam  nor  of  its  con- 
tinued existence. 


President  Diem.  Installed  by  us  as 
Chief  of  State  of  South  Vietnam,  an- 
nounced in  mid-1955  that  the  elections 
promised  at  Geneva  would  not  be  held. 
Until  1958  the  Hanoi  government  per- 
sisted in  its  efforts  to  arrange  for  the 
promised  elections,  but  Diem,  consistent- 
ly backed  by  the  United  States,  refused. 
It  was  at  the  time  evident  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh  would  win  the  election  by  an  over- 
whelming margin.  During  at  least  the 
first  3  years  of  the  post-Geneva  period, 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  military  struggle. 
Hanoi  refrained  from  support  of  insur- 
rectionary activity  in  the  south.  By 
repudiating  the  heart  of  the  Geneva 
agreements,  Diem  made  civil  war  inevi- 
table. When,  in  a  civil  war,  a  military 
struggle  for  power  ends  cm  the  agreed 
condition  that  the  controversies  will  be 
transferred  to  the  political  level,  the  side 
which  repudiates  the  agreed  conditions 
must  expect  that  the  military  struggle 
will  be  resumed. 

Although  American  support  was  given 
to  Diem,  the  United  States  did  not  make 
a  blank -check  commitment  to  whatever 
regime  happened  to  hold  power  in  Sai- 
gon. What  has  beoi  referred  to  as 
"the  U.S.  commitment"  was  a  limited, 
qualified  pledge  of  economic  support, 
and  it  was  made  specifically  to  Diem's 
government.  It  was  not  in  any  sense  a 
pledge  of  military  support.  The  corner- 
stone of  our  Vietnam  involvement,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  letter  to  Diem  in 
October  1954,  was  simply  an  undertaking 
"to  examine"  with  Diem  "how  an  in- 
telligent program  of  American  aid  given 
directly  to  your  government  can  assist 
Vietnam — ^in  developing  and  maintain- 
ing a  strong,  viable  state,  capable  of 
resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggres- 
sion through  military  means."  A  criti- 
cal qualification  was  that  even  this  eco- 
nomic aid  was  to  be  subject  to  IMem's 
carrying  through  reforms  responsive  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Except  for  President  Eisenhower's 
letter,  the  only  other  undertaking  which 
the  administration  cites  as  a  proof  of  a 
Vietnam  commitment  is  the  treaty  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 
But  this  treaty  involves  no  American 
pledge  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, which  was  not  and  could  not  be  a 
signatory. 

Let  us  hope  that  our  President,  within 
the  near  future,  will  publicly  state  that 
we  are  willing  to  negotiate  for  peace  and 
a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Vietcong,  or  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  along  with  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  of 
which  Ky  is  at  this  moment  Prime  Min- 
ister and  with  delegates  of  the  Hanoi 
government  of  North  Vietnam. 

U  Thant,  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  has  won  high  respect  by 
reason  of  his  accurate  statements.  He 
says  that  our  Intervention  in  Vietnam, 
instead  of  being  "a  fight  for  democracy" 
is  fast  becoming  a  struggle  for  "the 
Identity  and  survival  of  Vietnam." 
President  Johnson  and  State  Secretary 
Rusk  would  be  well  advised  if  they  re- 
sponded to  U  Thant's  plea  in  a  speech  at 
Atlantic  City  for  a  scaling  down  of  the 
war  on  both  sides  and  the  beginning  of 
talks  by  all  parties,  including  representa- 
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Ttoit  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


T 


women,  and  children 
able. 

The  Vietnamese  wete  crushed  under 
French  colonialism.  Jltifter  the  battle  at 
Dienbienphu.  the  Pn^^ch  gave  up  the 
struggle  to  maintain  flielr  huge  c<donlal 
empire  In  Indochina  aiid  withdrew  scune 
200,000  officers  and  njen  of  their  armed 
forces  and  disbanded  the  thousands  of 
Vietnamese  men  enrdlled  as  collabora- 
tors against  the  Vlet^nh,  or  forces  of 
national  liberation,  "idhey  did  not  lose 
face.  France,  althoiigh  no  longer  a 
stanch  ally  of  the  United  States,  has 
really  become  a  greatef-  and  stronger  na 
tion  since  withdrawal 
from  another  war  of  111 
The  Geneva  accords 
tions  which  our  pup; 
refused  to  honor 
from  the  north  who  _ 
and  c(dlaborator8  alo 

colonial  oiK>reesors 

by  the  thousands,  and 
those  in  the  south 
national  liberation 
north  of  the  17th  pa 

U  Thant  has  sta 
years  of  outside  in 
presence    of    a    su 
armies  has  so  prof, 
namese  political  life ._ 
to  present  the  conflict 

between   communism, , . 

U  Thant  stated.  "Indeed,  recent  events 
have  shown  that  the  paision  for  national 
identity,  perhaps  one  ^^uld  say  nattonal 
survival,  is  the  only  IdeUlogy  that  may  be 
left  to  a  growing  number  of  Vietnamese." 
U  Thant  argues  that  escalation  of  this 
war  aa.  our  part  must  pease. 

Mr.  President,  without  further  delay 
we  should  request  tht  l|  negotiations  be 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Naticms.  or  in  the  alternative, 
and  probably  the  more  desirable  course, 
under  the  observation  and  by  arrange- 
ment of  the  Intematiohal  Control  Com- 
mission— ^Poland,  India,  and  Canada 

and  that  our  delegates  participate  in 
these  negotiations  for  I  It  cease-fire  and 
peace  along  with  delejsates  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Southjyietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, of  the  National  Uberati<xi 
Front,  or  Vietcong,  ahd  of  the  Hanoi 
government  to  try  to  Ichieve  a  cease- 
fire and  reach  an  armistice  agreement 
and  then  commence  the  orderly  with- 
drawal of  our  Aimed  Fdrces  first  to  bases 
on  the  Vietnam  coast  a  i|d  then  home. 


Dm  T^etnam  and 

^ration  in  Algeria. 

Dvided  for  elec- 
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THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loulsiina.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  a  numb^  of  unobjeeted- 
to  measures  on  the  calendar  which  I  be- 
lieve could  be  passed  At  the  Senate  at 
this  time.  I  ask  unanit  ibus  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  ^e  oonsideratlon 
of  Calendar  Nos.  1167, :  l68.  and  1169.  In 
that  order. 


RAILWAY  LABOR  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 
The  bill  (H  Jl.  706)  to  amend  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  in  order  to  provide  for  es- 
tablishment of  special  adjustment  boards 
upon  the  request  either  of  representa- 
tives of  employees  or  of  carriers  to  re- 
solve disputes  otherwise  referable  to  the 
National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board, 
and  to  make  all  awards  of  such  Board 
final  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  i>as8ed. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  I/>NG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Riccmid  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  1201),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

puapoas  ov  thx  bill 
ITie  principal  purpose  of  the  bill  to  to 
eliminate  the  large  backlog  of  undecided 
claims  of  railroad  employees  pending  before 
the  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board,  to 
expedite  disposition  of  grievances  and  dto- 
putee  over  the  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  agreements,  and  to  provide  equal  op- 
portunity for  limited  Judicial  review  of 
awards  of  the  Board  to  employees  and 
employers. 

UCKoiotnn) 
DaUondl  Bailroad  Adjuatment  Board 
The  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Boatd 
was  established  In  19S4  under  the  Railway 
lAbor  Act  to  provide  machinery  for  resolv- 
ing so-caUed  minor  dtoputes  between  indi- 
vidual employees  and  the  carriers.  Minor 
disputes  arise  out  of  grievances  or  interpre- 
tation or  application  of  agreementa  ooncem- 
Ing  rates  of  pay,  rules,  or  working  oonditlona. 
The  Board  to  divided  Into  First,  Second. 
Third  and  Fourth  Divisions,  with  its  3S  mam- 
bers  (18  representattves  of  labor  and  18  np- 
resentatives  of  management)  divided  be- 
tween the  dlvtotons.  Jurisdiction  of  divtolona 
to  broken  down  by  employee  classlflcatlons. 
The  Board  handles  thoiisands  of  dlsputaa 
annually  under  a  procedure  which  has  been 
eharacterlaed  by  the  courts  as  arbitration. 
If  the  labor  and  management  repreaantatlvea 
cannot  agree,  there  to  provision  for  selection 
of  a  neutral  person  by  the  parties  or  by  the 
National  Medlaticm  Board  to  serve  as  a 
referee. 

The  Board  procedure  for  hantiHng  disputes 
has  worked  expeditiously  in  the  Second  and 
Fourth  Divisions.  For  example,  the  Fourth 
Division  handles  an  average  of  106  cases  a 
year,  remaining  virtually  current  with  no 
backlog  at  aU.  The  Second  Division,  which 
handles  an  average  of  247  cases  a  year,  has  a 
backlog  of  uttle  over  1  year's  work. 

However,  thto  to  not  the  case  in  the  First 
and  Third  Divisions.  The  Third  Division, 
which  handles  an  average  of  7es  cases  a  year, 
has  a  backlog  of  about  8^  years  work  and 
the  First  Dlvtolon,  which  has  never  been  cur- 
rent In  Its  work,  has  a  backlog  of  approxi- 
mately 7%  years  work. 

In  Btunmary,  under  •«<«t4tig  procedurea  pre- 
scribed in  the  RaUway  Labor  Act.  ralbxMd 


en^>loyeea  who  have  grlevanoea  aometlmea 
have  to  wait  aa  long  as  10  years  or  more  be- 
fore a  decision  to  flnaUy  rendered  on  their 
claim.  In  addition.  In  some  Instanoea,  after 
an  Muidoyee  has  obtalnsd  an  award,  tbs  car- 
rier codcemed  refuses  to  pay  the  award.  Tha 
employee  to  then  forced  to  forgo  the  award  or 
go  to  court  where  he  to  required  to  try  hto 
case  again  with  the  detoys  and  uncertaintlea 
normaUy  attendant  upon  Utlgatlon. 

During  the  House  and  Senate  hearings, 
wltneaaes  for  the  «»rHf>iif  ^id  management 
placed  the  blame  for  the  backlog  in  the  First 
and  Third  Dlvtoions  on  the  fkUure  of  the 
other  side  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  dis- 
position of  claims.  RegardtoM  of  the  merits 
of  the  contentions  by  either  side.  It  to  obvi- 
ous that  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board  In  the  operation  of  the  First  and  Third 
Dlvtoions  has  failed.  The  committee  there- 
fore believes  that  a  change  In  eg««tlng  proce- 
dure to  essential.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  procedure  for  special  boards  of  ad- 
justment provided  for  in  HJt.  706  wlU  re- 
move the  backlog  of  cases  and  provide  an 
expeditious  means  of  >»*T»«ii««g  future  cases. 
When  either  party  requests  a  special  ad- 
justment board,  the  committee  contemplates 
that  a  number  of  dtoputes  will  be  referred  to 
that  board.  The  oommlttea  beUevas  It  would 
only  result  in  a  proliferation  of  special  boards 
to  request  a  special  board  for  each  claim 
presented  by  an  employee. 

Carrier  witneaaea  testlfled  that  many  of  the 
claims  preeented  by  employees  and  dtoputes 
referred  to  the  Board  are  frivolous  or  at  least 
without  merit.  Although  the  committee  to 
not  prejudging  any  claims,  it  believes  that 
claims  should  be  carefully  screened  by  tlia 
party  submitting  It.  The  committee  btitoves 
that  the  merits  of  every  claim  should  be  care- 
fully considered  by  both  the  carrier  and  em- 
ployee representative  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  dtopute  before  submtosloo  to  tha 
Board. 

Judicial  review 
SecUon  3,  First,  (m)  of  the  RaUway  Labor 
Act  provides  that  awards  ot  the  Natlooal 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board  shall  be  final 
"except  Insofar  as  they  shall  contain  a  money 
award."  There  to  no  means  specified  in  tha 
law,  other  than  resort  to  ooiurts.  whereby  any 
award  of  the  Board  may  be  enforced.  Un- 
der section  8,  First,  (p)  of  the  act,  provision 
to  made  for  court  enforcement  of  awards  ren- 
dered in  favor  of  employeea.  Such  an  em- 
ployee may  bring  action  in  the  UJB.  district 
court  to  enforce  said  award.  The  «n<<tng^ 
and  orders  of  the  Board  shall  be  prima  fade 
evidence  of  the  facts  aa  stated  In  tha  award. 
There  to  no  other  provision  for  Judicial  review 
of  decisions  of  the  National  T^llrftad  Adjust- 
ment Board. 

Thto  results  In  the  incongruous  situation 
that  if  an  employee  receives  an  award  in  hto 
favor  from  the  Board,  the  railroad  affected 
may  obtain  Judicial  review  of  that  award  by 
declining  to  comply  with  it.  U,  however, 
an  en^doyee  f alto  to  receive  an  award  in  hto 
favor,  there  to  no  means  by  which  Judicial 
review  might  be  obtained.  The  committee 
believes  that  thto  resiUt  to  unfair  to  em- 
ployees and  that  an  eq\ial  c^portunlty  for 
Judicial  revtow  ahould  be  provided  under  the 
act.  Also,  beoause  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board  has  bean  eharaotartaad  aa 
an  arbitration  tribimal  by  the  oourU,  the 
grounds  for  review  should  be  limited  to  those 
grounds  commonly  provided  for  review  at 
arbitration  awards.  HJt.  706  provides  an 
equal  opportunity  for  Judicial  review  and 
limlta  that  review  "for  faUure  at  the  division 
to  comply  with  tha  requlremanta  oC  thto  Act, 
for  faUure  of  the  order  to  ooofoim,  or  oon- 
fine  Itaelf  to  matters  within  the  aoope  of  tha 
division's  Jurisdiction  or  for  fraud  or  oorrup- 
tlon  by  a  member  ot  the  dlvtolon  "fx^g  the 
order". 

The  oonunlttee  gave  conaidaratlon  to  a 
propoaal  that  the  biU  be  ftman^tfl  to  Include 
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M  a  ground  for  aetttng  aside  an  award  "ar- 
Utrailnew  (v  otprUiovmntam"  on  tbe  part  of 
the  Board.  Tlt«  oommlttee  d«>cllTiod  to  adopt 
radk  an  amendment  out  of  ooocecu  that  euch 
a  proTlaloii  might  be  regarded  as  an  Invlta- 
tkm  to  the  courts  to  treat  any  award  with 
whleh  tbe  oonrt  disagreed  as  being  arbitrary 
or  capndoua.  This  was  done  on  the  aa- 
rampUoa  that  a  Federal  coxirt  would  have 
the  power  to  decline  to  enforce  an  award 
whleh  was  actually  and  Indlsputedly  with- 
out foundatton  In  reason  or  fact,  and  the 
committee  Intends  that,  imder  this  bill,  the 
courts  will  have  that  power.  The  limited 
grounds  for  Judicial  review  provided  In  HA. 
706  are  tbe  same  grounda  that  are  provided 
In  section  0  of  the  Railway  lAbor  Act  and  also 
PubUe  lAW  88-108.  which  provided  arbltra- 
tlom  for  the  so-oalled  wosk  rules  dispute. 

novma  HSASDtaa  ams  pabbagi  op  Hjt.  tos 
Hearings  on  these  amendments  to  the  Rail- 
way Leber  Act  were  held  In  the  Bouse  for  4 
days  during  tbe  89th  Congreoa  and  3  days 
during  the  89th  Congress.  HJl.  700  was  re- 
ported from  the  Bouse  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  on  October  1,  ISflS. 
Tlie  bill  pasaed  tlie  Bouse  without  amend- 
ment by  a  vote  of  880  to  0  on  February  9, 

iMe. 


8URVE7  OP  FISHINO  RESOURCES 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  reootutlon  (8.J.  Res.  29)  to  author- 
ise and  dlreet  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Flshertes  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  ma- 
rine and  fresh  water  commercial  fishery 
resources  of  the  Unitec  States,  its  terri- 
tories, and  possessions  which  had  been 
zeported  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
meree  with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby 
authorised  and  directed  to  conduct  a  survey 
of  the  eharactar.  extent,  and  condition  of  the 
eoaatal  and  treBh  water  commercial  fishery 
rwom-eea.  tneludlng  both  those  resources  now 
being  utmaed  by  United  States  and  foreign 
fishermen  and  those  potential  reeources 
wtdeh  are  latent  and  unused,  of  the  United 
States,  Its  terrltorlee  and  poaassslons.  Includ- 
ing eoaatal  and  distant  water  fishery  re- 
■ources  In  which  the  United  States  has  an 
UttersBt  or  right. 

Sac.  3.  Hie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  dl- 
racted  to  submit  through  the  President  a 
r^Mrt  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  practicable. 
but  not  later  than  January  I,  1968,  concern- 
ing the  results  of  the  surrey  authorised  and 
directed  In  the  preceding  section. 

Sac.  S.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, oat  at  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not 
otharwtM  appropriated,  such  funds  as  may 
ba  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint  rcaolutlon.  but 
not  to  exceed  gaoOXWO. 

Hie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resection  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  ordered  to  be 
atrlcken  and  the  foUowlnc  inserted: 


Whereas  the  United  States  has  the  richest 
and  most  extanslTe  coastal  and  inland  fishery 
resources  of  any  nation  but  has  failed  to  de- 
Tslop.  to  ntUlae,  and  to  canserre  her  fishery 
reeources  to  the  fullest  extent;  and 

Whereas  the  fishery  resources  of  the  United 
States  and  of  water*  contiguous  to  the 
tmitsd  Statsa  bava.  by  their  variety  and 
abundaaea.  attracted  the  fishing  fiesta  ot 
many  Maiopma  and  Asiatic  natloas  and  en- 
eooragsd  them  to  ssnd  fishing  ysssli  to  theee 
waters  whldi  are  more  numerous,  larger,  and 
woftKtot  In  eapaalty  and  eQulpiuent  to  thoee 
at  tt*  XJBItad  Stales  and  with  soch  enter- 


prise and  capabUltlas  ss  to  threaten  these 
reeources  with  dq>letlon  or  extinction;  and 

Whereas  the  1058  Oeneva  Convention  on 
Fishing  and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Re- 
sources of  the  High  Seas  came  Into  force  and 
effect  on  lAuvh  ao,  1966,  and  tbe  Convention 
for  the  first  time  under  International  law 
recognlaee  the  dominant  and  special  Interest 
and  rights  of  a  coastal  nation  to  adopt  regu- 
lations to  conserve  fishery  reeources  adjaoent 
to  Its  coast  under  conservation  iN'ograms 
based  on  scientific  sttidles  of  tbe  resource; 
and 

Whereas  additional  biological  data  must 
be  gathered  and  scientific  reeource  studies 
be  oompleted  to  provide  for  an  effective  im- 
plementation ot  our  recently  acquired  rights 
to  conserve  our  coastal  fishery  reeources  un- 
der the  1068  Conventl<Hi:  Therefore  be  It 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  authorize  tmd  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct 
a  survey  of  the  coastal  and  fresh  water 
commercial  fishery  resources  of  the 
United  States,  its  territories,  and  posses- 
sions." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
d«it,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcokd  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  1202) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puaposx  OP  THx  axsoLxmoN 

The  purpoee  of  the  resolution  Is  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  to  conduct  a 
survey  of  the  VS.  coastal  and  Inland  fishery 


T^e  legislation  Is  similar  to  a  resolution 
enacted  In  May  of  1944,  which  authorized 
a  survey  of  the  fishery  resources  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  which  resulted  In  the  publi- 
cation of  Senate  Dociiment  81,  79th  Con- 
gress, 1st  sesdlon,  entitled  "Fishery  Resources 
of  the  United  States'*. 

The  reecdutlon  Is  also  similar  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  174  ot  the  88th  Congress 
whleh  passed  the  Senate  late  In  the  session 
without  any  action  being  taken  by  the  House 
of  Repreeentatlvee.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
29  was  Introduced  on  Jantiary  10,  1066. 
Hearings  were  held  April  10, 1066,  with  testi- 
mony In  support  of  the  measure  received 
from  Or.  Stanliey  A.  Cain,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  by  Donald  L.  Mc- 
Keman,  Director,  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  17.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  resolution  Is  also  supported  by  other 
Government  agenelee  Including  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  by  numerous  natl<»al  fish- 
ery organlaatlons  such  as  tbe  National  Flsh- 
ertes Institute,  the  National  Canners  Asso- 
ciation. Ttina  Reeearch  Foundation,  National 
Shrimp  Congress,  the  Atlantic  States  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission,  and  the  Pacific  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission. 

THK   AKENOIUNT 

ITke  oommlttee  amendment  focuses  the 
survey  on  the  extent  and  condition  of  tbe 
Inland  and  coast&l  fishery  resources  of  the 
united  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  the  resolution  as  Introduced  was  di- 
rected to  study  an  extensive  number  of  broad 
areas  of  Intereet  to  the  fishing  Industry  such 
as  proceeslng  techniques,  marketing  prob- 
lems, and  tbe  radlaUon-pastenri nation  of 
fishery  products.  The  amount  of  money  au- 
thorised and  time  permitted  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  permit  a  meaningful  study  of  aU  the 
problems  of  the  fishing  industry.  The  pur- 
pose ot  the  amendment  Is  to  concentrate  the 
effort  on  one  of  the  most  fundamental  prob- 
lems, namely  a  lack  of  sufllelent  Information 
about  the  resource  partleularty  the  enormous 


imderutUlaed  coastal  fishery  resources  which 
are  currently  being  threatened  by  foreign 
fieeU. 

taaat  pos  thx  ixgisi.atxon 

▲  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Inland  and 
coastal  fishery  reeources  of  the  United  States 
will  meet  two  Important  needs.  The  study 
will  encourage  the  domestic  use  of  the  enor- 
mous underutilized  marine  reeources  of  the 
United  States  and  wlU  provide  scientific  data 
necessary  to  regulate  and  conserve  the  coastal 
fishery  reeources  under  the  1068  Geneva 
Convention  on  Pishing  and  Conservation  of 
the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas. 

During  the  past  30  years  world  fishery  pro- 
duction has  about  tripled.  During  the  same 
period,  the  U.S.  production  has  remained  at 
the  same  level — 6  billion  pounds — ^wlth  ap- 
jHoxlmately  00  percent  taken  from  coastal 
watos  and  10  percent  taken  by  tbe  U.S.-flag 
fishing  vessels  off  foreign  coasts.  Tbe  poten- 
tial annual  catch  of  fishery  resources  In  the 
U.S.  coastal  waters  has  been  recently  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  five  times  the 
present  domestic  catch.  These  unutilized 
marine  reeources  are  being  increasingly  ex- 
ploited off  our  coastfi  by  foreign  fl«hing  ves- 
sels, priioarily  Russian  and  Japanese.  Dur- 
ing tbe  past  6  years,  foreign  fieets  have  been 
attracted  to  our  coastal  waters  by  the  avail- 
ability of  enormous  unutilized  marine  re- 
sources. In  the  Bvmuner  of  1065  no  less  than 
1,000  large  foreign  fishing  vessels  were  en- 
gaged in  harvesting  fishery  reeoiircee  within 
60  miles  of  our  coast.  Ten  years  ago,  the  for- 
eign catch  In  the  North  Pacific  coastal  waters 
was  negligible.  In  1066,  over  3  billion  pounds 
were  taken  by  Russia  and  Japan  in  the  East- 
ern Bering  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  If 
the  U.S.  fishing  Industry  and  fishermen  had 
more  detailed  Information  about  the  extent 
and  nature  of  many  of  these  resources,  they 
would  be  in  a  stronger  economic  position  to 
engage  In  harvesting  the  reeources  on  a  com- 
petitive basis. 

For  tbe  past  350  years  It  has  been  aooepted 
under  International  law  that  the  freedom  to 
fish  was  one  of  the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas. 
Beyond  the  territorial  sea,  fish  have  been 
considered  a  common  resoiirce.  No  na- 
tion had  any  responsibility  under  Interna- 
tional law  to  conserve  tbe  common  resource 
unlees  that  nation  wished  to  Impose  upon 
Itself  such  restrictions  either  tinllateraUy  or 
through  treaty.  As  a  consequence,  all  high 
seas  marine  resource  were  subject  to  possible 
extinction  to  the  benefit  of  the  most  effec- 
tive exploiter. 

The  1958  Geneva  Conference  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  adopted  four  conventions.  Three 
codified  existing  law,  with  minor  exceptions. 
Tbe  fourth,  the  Convention  on  fishing  and 
Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the 
High  Seas  changed  International  law  dra- 
matically. The  Convention  confirmed  the 
right  of  all  nations  to  engage  In  fishing  on 
the  high  seas,  but  made  the  right  subject 
to  the  other  provisions  of  the  Convention 
Including  the  obligation  to  conserve  the  liv- 
ing reeources  of  the  seas.  The  Convention 
established  that  a  coastal  nation  has  a 
special  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
productivity  of  the  living  resources  adjacent 
to  its  territorial  sea.  In  addition,  tbe  coastal 
nation  can  adopt  unilateral  measures  for  the 
conservation  of  any  coastal  marine  resource 
on  the  high  seas  if  there  is  an  urgent  need 
and  the  measures  adopted  are  based  on 
scientific  findings. 

This  recently  acquired  right  under  inter- 
national law  for  the  coastal  State  to  protect 
Its  own  coastal  fishery  resources  Is  obviously 
dependent  on  the  coastal  State  having  eon- 
ducted  the  necessary  surveys  and  studies  of 
the  coastal  marine  resources  to  make  the 
necessary  scientific  «"«<<"£■  This  resolu- 
tion directs  that  these  vital  surveys  be  com- 
menced and  the  stiidles  be  made  so  the 
United  States  will  be  In  a  position  to  pro- 
tect these  valuable  coastal  resomrcea  which 
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required  to  meet  the 
of  the  future. 


an  expenditure 
^  amount  not  to  ex- 


IBL 


USE    RSSTRIC- 
■AIN  REAL  PROP- 
,Y  CONVEYED  TO 
ODIAK,  ALASKA, 
STATES 


The  Senate  procjeieded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2412)  to  t^nninate  use  restric- 
Uoaa  on  certain  real  prtqperty  previously 
ecoiveyed  to  the  d  ;^  of  Kodiak,  Alaska, 
by  the  United  Stat<  i  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  CGBunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  With  an  amendment 
on  page  2,  line  2,  after  the  word  "num- 
bered", to  strike  out  "1594."  and  insert 
"15»4:  Provided,  hmoever.  That  all  reve- 
nues derived  from  teles,  leases,  or  other 
dlqMJsltlon  of  sucw  lands  or  interests 
therein  shall  be  u$ed  for  pubUc  school 
purposes.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enaottd  tty  tl^  Senate  and  Botue  of 


Kejneaentativea  of 
America  in  Congreu 
Btrlctloa  contained 
Act  to  direct  tbe  _ 
convey  abandoned 
Territory  of  Alaska 
aivroved  August  2s' 


United  Statea  of 
bled.  That  the  re- 
the  Act  entitled  "An 
of  the  Interior  to 
prc^Mrtlee  In  the 
local  school  oOlclals", 
1960    (64   Stat.    470), 


limiting  the  use  of  any  real  property  con 
veyed  under  such  Act  to  school  or  other  pub- 
Uc purposes,  is  hereby  terminated  with  re- 
q>ect  to  that  real  pMperty  conveyed  under 
such  Act  to  the  loi^  school  nmMm^f  of 
Kodiak,  Alaska,  which  property  la  more  par- 
ticularly deecribed  Id  United  Statee  evrvey 
numbered  1694:  Provlked.  hoteever.  That  all 
revenues  derived  from  salea.  leases,  or  other 
dlspoaltlon  of  such  la  ids  or  interesU  therein 
shall  be  used  for  pubUc  school  pxupoees. 

The  amendment  Was  agreed  to. 

The  Wll  was  orderbl  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  wa^iread  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  LONO  of 
dent,  I  ask 
printed  in  the 
the  report  (No.  1 
poses  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  oj 
was  ordered  to  be  pi 
as  follows: 

General  authority  igias  provided  the  Sec- 
retary ot  the  Intwlbr  under  the  act  of 
August  33.  1960  (64  Stat.  470),  to  donate  to 
local  town  or  city  ott^als  In  Alaska  lands 
and  Improvements  tbf^eon  In  the  then  Ter- 
ritory which  were  notj  Reeded  by  the  Alaska 
Native  Service  for  schtel  purpoeee.  The  act 
required  that  the  convwed  property  "be  used 
f«  school  and  other  public  purposes "  It 
also  requh-ed  that  thel  fconveyanee  reeerve  to 
the  united  States  aU  iWneral  deposits  In  the 
conveyed  land  and  the  right  to  proepect  and 
remove  such  deposits,  a  failure  to  abide  by 
theee  use  provisions  fok-  a  period  of  at  least  I 
year  could  rssult  In  a  litrfelture  of  the  grant- 
ad  property.  I 

In  April  of  1954,  sli  acres  of  land  wet* 
patented  with  the  abote  restrictions  of  use 
to  the  Kodiak  Schocl  Board  (patent  No. 
1143941)  pursuant  to  Ifae  1050  act.  s.  3413 
removes  the  restrtctl«ih  on  use  applicable 


pilslatia.    Mr.  Presi- 
oonsent  to  have 
an  excerpt  from 
t  explaining  the  pur- 

pection,  the  excerpt 
ited  in  the  RiooaB, 


The  city  or  Kodiak  recently  began  planning 
with  the  Alaska  State  Housing  Authority  and 
the  Department  of  »^'— ring  and  XMmui  De- 
vtiopmmt  for  an  urban  renewal  project 
(B-19).  The  plan  teeludes  3.3  aena  patented 
to  the  Kodiak  School  Board.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
advised  that  since  the  Kodiak  Bebotil  Board 
received  the  properly  without  oos*  from  the 
United  States,  Ita  regolattons  do  not  permit 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  purchase  the  land 
for  an  urban  renewal  project. 

This  biU.  S.  3413.  Is  shnllar  to  the  act  of 
August  10,  1964  (78  Stat.  884),  which  re- 
moved a  slmUar  use  restriction  ai^Ueable  to 
donated  Federal  land  used  as  a  jdayground 
In  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  which  was  also  needed 
for  an  urban  renevral  project.  In  the  Fair- 
banks case,  the  land  was  to  be  used  for 
urban  renewal  purpoeee  and  o<ther  land  would 
be  acquired  without  the  aid  at  Federal  funds 
as  a  substitute  playground.  In  this  case,  the 
Kodiak  Sebocd  Board  wUl  seU  the  3.2  acres 
to  the  Alaska  State  Bousing  Authority  for  the 
urban  renewal  project.  It  is  Indicated  the 
proceeds  will  be  used  to  purchase  a  new 
school  site. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  1964  act  directed 
the  conveyance  to  the  city  of  Fairbanks  of 
the  reserved  mineral  rights  of  the  United 
Statee.  S.  3413  does  not  direct  conveyance 
of  these  righto  In  the  3.3  acres  of  land  in 
Kodiak.  The  Geological  Survey  reporto  that 
the  3.3  acree  are  not  valuable  for  mineral 
development. 

Mr.LONOofLousiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  ot  a  Quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YouNo  of  C»ilo  In  the  chair) .  The  cleric 
wiUcaUtheroU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


to  this  conveyed  land 


povldee  that  an  reven'  i^  derived  from  sales, 
leasss.  or  other  dlspoa  ttoa  of  such  lands  or 


Interesto  therein  shall 
scho(M 


but  by  amendment 


be  used  for  public 


NEUTRALITY    OF    CAMBODIA    IN 
VIFTNAM    WAR 

ISr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  some  discussion  of  late 
relative  to  the  neutrality  of  Cambodia 
and  to  the  Vietoong  and/or  North  Viet- 
namese troops  using  it  as  a  concentra- 
tion point  for  activities  directed  against 
South  Vietnam.  This  question  has  been 
raised  auuiy  times.  But  on  the  basis  of 
specific  knowledge  tt  apitenn  to  me  that 
there  is  no  firm  Indication  to  support 
this  contention;  certainly,  none  has  been 
made  public  I  would  not  gainsay  the 
possibility  that  Vletcong  or  North  ^^t- 
namese  troops  have  retreated  Into  Cam- 
bodia In  the  course  ot  battle.  But  it  Is 
my  belief  that  If  they  have  used  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cambodia  it  has  been  without 
the  knowledge  or  support  of  Prince  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk,  Chief  of  State  of  Cam- 
bodia. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Prince  Sihanouk 
has  requested  that  the  International 
Control  CoBunlsslon  kxA  Into  this  pos- 
sibility as  well  as  the  allegation  that  So- 
viet and  other  outdde  aims  are  being 
shipped  through  the  port  of  Slhanouk- 
vUle  for  transshipment  to  North  Viet- 
nam. 

I  strongly  support  these  requests  of 
Prince  Sihanouk  and  urge  that  we  Join 
with  Cambodia  in  giving  to  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  Uie  responst- 


tdllty  for  poUdng  the  Cambodian  fron- 
tlen  and  also  for  looking  Into  the  ques- 
tUm  of  shipments  arriving  In  Sihanouk- 
ville  although  it  Is  my  belief  that  the 
ICC  has  already  undertaken  the  latter 
task.  It  would  be  far  better  to  agree  to 
Prince  Sihanouk's  suggestton  rather  than 
to  rely  on  ill-deOned  statements  and 
presumptions  because  it  is  my  belief  that 
we  should  do  eveiyttdng  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  war  from  extending  Into  Cam- 
bodia. 

I  realize  that  if  the  ICC  undertook  to 
carry  out  the  request  of  Prince  Sihanouk 
that  it  ml^t  eaU  tot  addltkmal  person- 
nd  and  greater  expenditures.  But  I 
think  this  would  be  a  mall  cost  to  pay 
to  find  the  true  answer  to  these  vague  al- 
legations and  charges  and  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  the  war  into  another  coun- 
try in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  LAUSCHB.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHS.  Who  are  now  the 
members  of  the  International  Control 

Commission? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   India.  Poland,  and 

Canada.         

Mr.  LAUBCHE.  The  Soiator  from 
Montana  suggests  that  they  be  vested 
with  the  responsibility  of  investigating 
and  determining  wh^er  ammunition 
and  other  equipment  of  war  are  being 
carried  across  the  line  from  Cambodia 
into  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  let  me  say 
that  this  is  a  strong  suggestion — In  fact 
it  is  a  request — ^made  by  Prince  Sihanouk 
to  various  countries  comprising,  the 
C3eneva  conferees,  and  it  would  apply  not 
only  to  the  supposed  laniHrig  ^t  Slha- 
noukvllle  of  arms  from  Soviet  countries 
for  transshipment  to  North  Vietnam  but 
also  to  the  question  of  whether  there 
are.  In  fact,  as  has  been  alleged,  Vlet- 
cong or  North  Vietnamese  troop  concen- 
traUons.  headquarters,  and  the  like,  on 
the  Cambodian  side  of  the  frontier. 

Mr.  LAUBCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Montana  know  why  the  Interna- 
tional Cootrol  CommlsBlan  does  not  now 
exercise  the  powers  wMeh  were  vested  In 
It  by  tbe  Oeneva  accords? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Whether  these  par- 
ticular powers  are  vested  in  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission,  I  cannot 
state  deflnltivdy  at  tills  time,  but  If 
these  additional  tasks  were  to  be  under- 
taken, it  would  Dtiean  more  personnel 
for  the  International  Oontrcd  Commis- 
sion as  well  as  more  expenditures  for  the 
tasks  which  Prince  Sihanouk  has  re- 
quested that  they  undertake. 

As  I  have  tried  to  indicate,  I  think  this 
would  be  an  excellent  move,  because  it 
would  put  to  rest. 'one  way  or  the  other, 
the  runoars.  statements,  and  allegations 
which  have  been  raised  from  ttane  to 
time.  I  think  it  would  also  work  in  our 
own  interest,  as  wen  as  that  of  Cam- 
bodia.          

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIEUX  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  maj  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  otiinntes. 

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wlthbut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Ifr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  Prince  Sihanouk 
aak«d  that  this  surveillance  be  exerdaed 
by  the  International  Control  Commls- 
alon? 

ICr.  MANSFIELD.  Tea,  indeed,  not 
once  but  several  timea. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  fnmi  Montana  is 
sound. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  I  thanlc  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio. 


THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  THE 
ECONOMY  OF  HAWAH 

Mr.  INOX7TE.  Mr.  President,  Hawaii 
has  a  vital  interest  in  a  sound  n.S.  mer- 
chant marine,  because  our  economy  is  de- 
pendent to  a  large  degree  on  the  timely 
arrival  cA  ocean  freight  shipments  from 
mainland  UJS.  ports. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  contents  of  an  ad- 
dress given  May  19,  1966,  by  Commis- 
sioner Oeorge  H.  Heam.  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  before  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  port  of  Honolulu. 

I  am  still  shocked  to  be  reminded  that, 
at  present,  less  than  9  percent  of  our  im- 
port and  export  ocean  commerce  moves 
on  American  bottoms.  In  1947.  less  than 
20  years  ago,  our  ships  lifted  70  percent 
of  our  Import  and  export  trade. 

As  Commissioner  Heam  said  in  Hono- 
lulu: 

In  *  word,  we  aa  a  nation,  tm  a  producing 
and  trading  nation,  are  going  to  baye  to  de- 
vote our  beat  tBorX*  to  international  trade  U 
vre '  are  to  maintain  our  conunerclal 
supramaey. 

If  there  are  no  objections,  I  ask  that 
the  full  text  of  Commissioner  Beam's  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcohd. 
as  follows: 

RXMABXS  or  COMMISSIONXR  OCORGE  H.  HEARN, 

or  THK  Fn«KAi.  MAKrriMS  Com ii ission,  Bk- 
roMM  TRx  Psopnxjs  Clus  at  Hoitoi.ui.v, 
Hawau.  llAT  19.  1966 

Members  of  tbe  Propeller  Club  of  tbe  Port 
of  Booolulu  and  their  friends.  I  am  very 
liappy  to  apend  tbia  Bfaritime  Day  obeerv- 
aOfM  here  in  Honolulu  and  Join  with  you  In 
■alutlng  tbe  effort*  of  those  who  have  dedi- 
cated tbemaelTes  to  ocean  ablpplng  under 
the  American  flag,  and  all  those  whose  call- 
ings are  related  to  American  flag  merchant 
■hipping.  When  Senator  Dan  Inoutx  per- 
sonally extended  to  me  the  invitation  on  your 
behalf  to  Tlalt  these  beautiful  Islands,  to 
InqMCt  your  marine  facilities  and  to  take 
part  In  your  annual  ilarltlme  celebration,  I 
was  thrilled  and  bonored.  And  I  would  be 
quite  remiss,  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  tbe 
thoughtful  courtesies  extended  me  by  Oov. 
John  A.  Bums  who  must  personify  the  hos- 
pitality of  these  Islands.  I  bring  to  you  the 
best  wishes  of  not  only  my  friends  at  the 
CItU  Aeronautics  Board  who  have  visited 
be**  before,  but  also  tbe  regards  of  our 
Chatnnan  John  HarUee,  Vice  Chairman  Pat- 
tenon,  and  Oommlasloners  Barrett  and  Day, 
who,  as  yoa  know,  are  so  vitally  Interested 
In  your  receiving  the  most  economical  and 
efllclent  steamship  ssrrlce  available. 

I  can  assure  you,  that  your  most  able  Sen- 
atorial Delegation,  Senator  HnAM  Fomo  and 
Senator  Dan  Imovtx,  Is  particularly  aware  of 
this  State's  need  for  flirst  class,  low  cost  ocean 
teaaaportetton  aerrleaa,  not  only  with  yoor 
■later  Stetes,  but  In  connection  with  your 
foreign  trade  as  well,  and  that  they  make 
.  OD  these  matters  known. 


This  visit,  incidentally,  is  my  first  to  your 
fair  State,  tbe  jewel  of  the  Pacific.  I  steamed 
by  on  several  other  occasions  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Stetes  Navy,  during 
the  war  yean  while  serving  aboard  tbe  VSS, 
towa,  the  flag  ship  of  the  Fifth  Heet. 

Also,  while  serving  at  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board,  1961-1964,  I  was  in  constant  touch 
with  your  airline  service  problems  both  trunk 
and  domestic.  Consequently,  I  have  kept 
abreast  of  your  progress.  And  I  do  not  refer 
only  to  those  political  changes  which  are 
inherent  in  your  deserved  stetehood  status. 
I  am  particularly  impressed  by  your  economic 
growth  which  is  manifested  by  the  modem 
material  beneflta  apparent  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  beautiful  Stete. 
As  a  member  of  the  Federal  iCarltime  Com- 
mission. I  am  pleased  to  note  your  increasing 
ocean  borne  commerce,  not  only  with  yoiu* 
Bister  Stetes,  but  with  the  community  of 
nations,  as  well. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission  does  not  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  promoting  our  merchant  marine. 
Ours  is  the  statutory  obltgati(»i  of  adminis- 
tering stetutes  which  relate  to  the  economic 
regulation  of  common  carriers  by  water  and 
other  entities  related  to  common  carriers, 
principally  freight  forwarders  and  terminal 
operaton,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the 
domestic  offshore  and  foreign  water  borne 
commerce  of  our  Nation. 

As  an  American,  of  course,  I  teke  great 
pride  In  the  accomplishmente  of  our  own 
merchant  marine,  which  In  time  of  peril,  has 
always  provided  the  logistic  support  neces- 
sary to  see  xis  through  the  hoiuv  of  darkness. 
I  would  be  remiss,  on  this  auspicious  occa- 
sion, if  I  did  not  acknowledge  both  the 
patriotic  and  commercial  role  that  our  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  has  played  in  o\ir 
history. 

In  both  World  Wars,  as  well  as  other  times 
of  danger,  merchant  men  flying  the  Ameri- 
can flag  contributed  enormously  to  ultimate 
victory.  And  in  each  instance,  the  great 
majority  of  our  merchant  ships  had  to  be 
built  in  crash  programs  following  long  pe- 
riods of  neglect  and  decline.  During  tbe 
crisis  In  Korea,  numbers  of  Victories  and 
Liberties  of  World  War  II  vintage  were  broken 
out  of  our  reserve  fleeto  to  provide  logistical 
support  to  our  national  defense  efforte. 

And  now,  at  this  present  time,  our  reserve 
merchant  fleet  is  again  being  depended  upon 
to  get  the  job  done  in  Viet  Nam.  And  this 
emergency  service  is  not  without  substantial 
sacrifice.  Approximately  one  half  of  our  pri- 
vately owned  American  flag  tramp  fleet  has 
been  devoted  to  the  requlremente  of  the 
Military  Sea  Transport  Service  with  the  con- 
sequence that  the  60  percent  of  American  flag 
vessels'  share  of  AID  type  cargoes,  reserved  to 
our  own  commercial  vessels  by  Congress,  will 
not.  In  all  probability,  be  carried  by  our  ships 
this  year.  Hence,  while  our  vessel  operat<va 
are  devoting  their  ships  and  services  to  our 
Southeast  Asia  commltmente.  and  while 
Am«ican  seamen  are  braving  the  dangen, 
dally,  which  are  inherent  In  these  operations, 
valuable  conunerclal  cargoes  will  fall  to  their 
competitors  with  the  consequence  that  it  will 
be  all  the  harder  for  American  vessels  to  re- 
establish their  commercial  trades  when  they 
can  again  devote  to  them  their  full  time  and 
attention. 

During  World  War  n,  alone,  as  a  nation  we 
suffered  the  loss  of  over  600  vessels,  and  tbe 
Merchant  Marine  suffered  the  highest  per- 
centage of  casualties  of  all  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices,  an  astonishing  14  percent. 

Quite  apart,  however,  from  tbe  obvious  na- 
tional defense  beneflte  that  Inhere  in  a 
strong,  operational  Merchant  Marine,  are  the 
beneflte  that  such  a  fleet  can  bestow  on  our 
nation  in  our  peaceful  endeavors,  in  our 
quest  for  the  Great  Society  which  our  Presi- 
dent so  purposefully  punues.  At  present, 
less  than  9  percent  of  our  Import  and  export 
ocean  commerce  moves  on  American  bottoms. 


ContrasUngly,  in  1947  our  ships  lifted  70 
percent  of  our  Import  and  export  trade.  And 
in  the  so-called  liner  trades,  the  backbone  of 
esteblisbed  avenues  of  international  com- 
merce, far  less  than  40  percent  o(f  our  foreign 
commerce  now  moves  under  the  American 
flag.  I  flnd  these  flguree,  for  a  trade  con- 
scious nation  that  has  the  highest  standard 
of  living  in  the  world,  for  a  nation  whose 
producte  are  the  envy  of  the  world,  for  a  na- 
tion that  in  essence  is  the  st<M«house  of 
quality  goods  for  the  world,  and  for  a  nation 
that  has  a  history  of  accomplishment  of  the 
seas,  strikingly  distvu-blng. 

Our  economy,  moreover,  devoun  a  full  50 
percent  of  the  world's  output  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  these  raw  materials  must  be  im- 
ported In  ships.  A  question  which  these 
startling  facto  raise  is,  can  we  permit  our 
economy  to  hang  so  materially  on  the  thin 
thread  of  foreign  flag  shipping,  especially 
when  the  national  economic  goals  of  the 
countries  upon  whose  vessels  we  so  depend, 
may  be  quite  different,  if  not  actually  diverse, 
to  our  oiwn?  Of  course,  we  cannot  permit 
such  a  happenstance,  and  the  Congress  in  Ite 
wisdom  brought  into  being  the  Shipping  Act, 
the  Golden  Anniversary  of  which,  by  the  way, 
will  be  commemorated  on  September  7,  1966, 
to  Insure  against  such  a  contingency. 

Tbe  Shipping  Act,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  Magna  Carta  of  ocean  shipping,  repre- 
senta  a  noble  endeavor.  Through  It,  our 
nation  has  undertaken,  as  the  Innovator  In 
the  family  of  nations,  to  embark  on  a  sys- 
tem of  economic  regulation  whereby  our  tra- 
ditional policy  of  "open  ports"  could  be  har- 
monized with  the  legitimate  desires  of  Amer- 
ican exporters  and  Importers  for  stable,  ef- 
ficient and  economical  service,  and  where  our 
traditional  antitrust  concepte  could  be  ac- 
commodated to  even  older  business  concepte 
of  international  shipping. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
Is  too  vast  and  too  Important  to  our  na- 
tional security  for  the  ocean  leg  of  such 
commerce  to  be  left  to  the  whim  or  caprice  of 
strangen  to  o\xr  national  goals,  particularly 
when  ours  Is  a  trading  nation. 

In  1964  our  foreign  trade  amounted  to  348 
million  tons  of  goods  valued  at  30  billion 
dollan.  Six  years  from  now  that  trade  will 
grow  to  some  420  million  tons  and  by  1986 
experte  advise  us  that  our  foreign  trade 
should  reach  685  million  tons.  At  present, 
95  percent  of  this  commerce  Is  handled  by 
ocean  going  vessels.  Even  if  the  percentage 
of  cargo  now  carried  on  ships  declines  by 
being  diverted  to  air  carriers,  and  it  is  not 
expected  to  decline  too  sharply,  the  total 
cargo  still  available  to,  and  dependent  upon, 
water  carriers  in  1985,  will  be  almost  twice 
as  much  as  was  carried  in  1964,  or  over  600 
million  tons  of  cargo. 

Wblle  it  is  true  that  America  is  the  world's 
premier  producer  of  quality  goods,  Ameri- 
can exporters  are  discovering  that  foreign 
competition  gete  keener  year  by  year.  Some- 
times inferior,  but  compcurable  goods,  lower 
foreign  production  coste  and  cheaper  trans- 
portation rates  make  it  harder  and  harder 
for  "Made  in  America"  goods  to  be  sold  In 
world-wide  markete.  Markete  which  Amer- 
icans have  pioneered  and  nurtured.  We  are 
still  the  world's  largest  trading  house,  but 
competition  is  keener,  and  our  exporte  and 
Importe  are  increasingly  dependent  upon  the 
vessel  service  provided  by  others.  Make  no 
mistake,  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  fact 
the  foreign  fiag  tonnage  serves  our  trade. 
But  if  we  are  to  reach  the  trade  goals  that 
tbe  experte  have  predicated  for  the  1972  and 
1985  plateaus,  we  will  require  continued  ef- 
ficient, economical  ocean  services  that  are 
not  prejudicial  or  discriminatory  to  Amer- 
ican importers  and  exporten  vis-a-vis  their 
foreign  counterparta. 

Today,  our  foreign  commerce,  both  by  vol- 
ume and  by  value,  la  trending  toward  our 
importe  over  our  exporte.  Indeed,  Importe 
have  been  growing  more  rapidly  than  our  ex- 
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ports  for  atancet  twenty  years.  WhUe  we 
an  stlU  exporting  more  than  we  are  Im- 
porting, the  gap  Is  clot  liig  at  an  ever  Increas. 
Ing  rate.  For  example^  >lnoe  1960  our  exporte 
have  increased  by  som  ^what  less  than  thirty 
percent.  Put  in  anotner  light,  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  our  per  capita  contribu- 
tion to  the  gross  natldaal  product  has  more 
than  doubled,  while  off  per  capita  contribu- 
tion to  exporte  has  eqged  up  only  slightly 
qjora  than  twenty  fiv4  percent. 

In  a  word,  we  as  a  imtlon.  as  a  producing 
and  trading  nation,  am  going  to  have  to  de- 
vote our  best  efforte  to  international  trade 
if  we  are  to  maintain  i  our  commercial  su- 
premacy. 1 1 

As  I  noted  earlier,  9S I  percent  of  our  inter- 
national commerce  l^!  water  borne.  And 
even  with  the  inroads  lorecast  by  air  carriers, 
the  development  of  new  and  faster  ships,  the 
containerlzatlon  condept.  Innovations  In 
packaging  and  shlpplii^,  the  adoption  of  re- 
flnemente  in  shipping  iprocedtires — through 
bills  covering  door  td  door  transportation, 
will  insure  to  vessels  tike  great  predominance 
of  cargo.  And  it  U  here  that  tbe  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  bps  such  an  important 
function  to  i>erf orm.    1 1 

In  the  foreign  trades,  which  are  so  criti- 
cal to  the  economic  ^reu  being  of  our  na- 
tion, the  Commission  1ms  broad  powen  and 
grave  responsibilities,  j .  It  Is  fair  to  say,  I 
think,  that  the  essenilal  role  of  the  Ccm- 
mlaslon.  in  the  arena  of  foreign  commerce. 
Is  to  lns\uw  that  Amerlpan  In^porters  and  ex- 
porters are  treated  ti^lj  and  squartiy  by 
the  carriers  with  whoAi  they  must  do  busi- 
ness, and  tbe  components  of  the  regulated  in- 
dustry, the  water  carriers,  the  freight  for- 
warden,  and  the  terminal  operators — ^meet 
their  obllgatlcws  to  th4  shipping  and  travel- 
ling public  under  tbe  Shipping  Act. 

It  has  often  been  Mid  that  the  United 
States,  through  the  IiJ4rltime  Commission's 
admlnlstnttion  of  the  i  pipping  Act,  has  em- 
barked upon  an  unwai  rknted  imUateral  reg- 
ulation of  IntematlonaB  commerce.  In  ee- 
aense,  however,  the  Shipping  Act  and  Ite  ad- 
ministration represente  an  expression  of  our 
Nation's  concern  for  Ita  International  trade. 
Can  anyone  reasonably  doubt  the  concern  of 
a  naUon  over  the  posture  of  ite  trade  when 
it  also  happeu  to  have^  the  Uon's  share  of  Ite 
commerce  carried  on  the  vesseU  of  othersT 
Under  the  Shipping  Aot,  the  vessels  of  all 
flags  stand  as  equals.  |  pie  vessel  of  no  na- 
tion Is  favored  or  prejai  Uoed,  and  «o  long  as 
each  abides  by  the  grot  id  rules  set  down  by 
Congress  in  the  Sblppl|i  [  Act.  vessels  of  every 
flag  are  welcome  to  psfxlclpate  in  our  com- 
merce. I  belteve  that  ^  all  realiae  that  our 
foreign  commerce  is  alaio^  necessarily,  the  for- 
eign conunerce  of  ot^iu:  nations.  In  at- 
tempting to  secure  for  Mir  importen  and  ex- 
porters the  "fair  treattnent"  that  they  an 
entitled  to,  and  reviewing  the  nature  and 
depth  of  our  eoonoml^  ngulatlon  of  our 
ocean  commerce,  I  simply  fall  to  imderstand 
tbe  charge  of  "unilat^M  regulation."  In- 
deed, if  the  requirement  that  carrlen  rafrain 
from  deferred  rebates  ii^d  the  like,  can  be 
called  a  "unilateral  liqgulatlon."  by  what 
term  are  high  protective  tariffs  to  be  called? 
And  does  anyone  attM:k.  as  unwarranted 
"unilateral  regulation]"  an  embugo  pro- 
hibiting the  introductlen  into  a  nation  of 
unsafe,  or  dangerous  mj  germ  Infested  goods? 
I  honestly  believe  that  the  "unilateral  regu- 
lation" charge  la  unfouaQed. 

People  of  this  State,  'more  than  any  other 
group  in  this  coimtry^  are  Intimately  and 
daUy  connected  with  the  sea  and  with  com- 
mercial shipping.  Toti  realize,  more  than 
others,  I  dare  say,  the  importence  of  safe, 
modem,  efficient,  and  honest  ocean  shipping 
aervleea  and  Indeed  yoiido  enjoy  such  serv- 
ice, particularly  wlth[  '•  your  sister  states. 
Both  Mataon  and  Olsonl  have  provided  excti- 
lent  servloe  between  %ti^  State  and  tbe  Pa- 
cific CoeM,  and  have  eM  tbe  pattern  for  the 
services  you  enjoy  to  1 1 »  Atlantic  ^^i^i  anxt 


ooeSts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ocean  freight 
rates  to  and  from  the  Paidfle  Ooast.  X  aaa 
happy  to  note,  an  substantially  lower  today 
than  they  wen  In  1982,  and  tbe  serrloe  at 
your  disposal  has  been  bettered  qualltatlvrty. 

The  six  contalasrshlpe  which  Mftt^-ffn  has 
introduced  to  your  trade  has  suitably  re- 
flected Ita  noble  pioneering  heritage.  I  have 
had  an  <q>portunlty  to  inqiect.  earlier.  Mat- 
son's  facilities  In  Oallfomla  and  in  the 
Northwest,  and  now  I  have  had  a  flrst  band 
view  of  ite  faculties  here  in  the  Islands,  and 
I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saluting  the  en- 
lightened manner  in  which  this  company  is 
adapting  itself  to  tomorrow's  ocean  trans- 
port concepte.  Trade  between  the  West 
Coast  and  these  Islands  has  Increased,  serv- 
ice has  improved,  and  rates  have  actually 
decreased. 

Of  course,  tbe  ocean  services  which  you 
enjoy  vrtth  your  sister  states  mon  intimately 
Involves  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
than  does  ocean  shipping  in  the  foreign 
commerce.  Most  strikingly,  in  the  offshore 
domestic  trades,  the  Commission  has  detailed 
rate  authority  which  includes  the  power  to 
suspend  rates  before  they  become  effective. 
And,  in  the  domestic  offshore  trades,  tbe 
Commission,  through  Ite  regulations,  receives 
from  common  carriers,  financial  itsporte 
which  enable  the  Commission  realistically, 
and  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  to  assess 
the  reasonableness  of  particular  OMnmodlty 
rates. 

FlnaUy,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
concerning  my  own  philosophy  on  transpor- 
tation rates.  Aa  we  all  know,  developmente 
and  reflnemente  In  the  mawnoy  or  mode  of 
ocean  transportation  occur  almost  dally. 
Contalnen.  for  example  wen  thoroughly  ex- 
perimental only  a  short  time  ago,  but  now 
containerlzatlon  of  ocean  cargo  In  the  Ha- 
waiian, Alaskan  and  Puerto  Rican  trades 
which  have  innovated  more  ton  miles  of 
transport  per  unit  of  capital  and  labor,  is 
flnnly  established.  And,  I  mlg^t  add  ben 
with  a  note  of  pride,  that  ocean  tnlght  oon- 
tatnerlxaUon.  as  the  entire  commercial  world 
wUl  adapt  to.  was  pioneered  and  proved 
successful  by  our  privately  owned  and  oper- 
ated American  merchant  marine.  Container 
service  In  our  foreign  trades,  mweover,  has 
made  recent  giant  steps.  Within  tbe  past 
two  months,  for  example,  container  open- 
tions.  as  you  know  them  hen  In  Hawaii, 
have  been  established  in  our  North  Atlantic 
Eurc^M  trades.  With  these  operational 
changes  tbe  nuances  of  economic  regula- 
tion must  keep  apace,  while  their  "fair  play" 
principles  remain  flrm.  Two  of  the  devel- 
opments in  the  world  ot  regulation  urged 
by  the  President's  Council  of  Keoncmle  Ad- 
vlaen  that  year,  both  of  which  I  submit 
deserve  the  thoti^tful  conaideratUm  of -all 
men  of  transportation,  are  (1)  that  rate 
atructures  of  carrlen  should  tend  more  to 
be  oriented  to  the  coste  of  tbe  service,  rather 
than  to  the  value  of  the  commodity,  and  (2) 
the  transportation  Industry  should  qieed  Ite 
response  to  new  technological  opportunltiea. 
The  people  of  HawaU  and  the  people  who  do 
ocean  transport  business  with  Hawaii  an 
Indeed  fortunate  that  these  two  precepto  are 
being  Observed  in  your  ocean  commerce. 

IP  a  poetun  of  cooperation  with  the  In- 
dustry it  regulatee  and  the  pubUc  which  that 
Industry  serves,  the  Commission  atten4>to  to 
work  for  tbe  betterment  and  achlerement 
of  American  commerce.  Our  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  regulation,  and  trust,  is  attuned  to 
President  Johnson's  thoughtful  ^<1  monition 
that,  as  a  nation,  we  must  "Concern  our- 
selves with  new  areas  of  cooperetion  before 
we  concern  ourselves  with  new  areas  ot  con- 
trol." 
Thank  you. 


THE  FDTURE  OP  NATO 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  I  am 
heartened  by  a  number  of  wm^ii  aigns 


that  the  other  members  of  the  NATO 
are  beginning  to  recover  from  the  shock 
of  French  withdrawal.  Whether  know- 
ingly or  not.  President  de  OauUe  has 
stimulated  a  long  overdue  reappraisal 
of  our  policy  toward  NATO  and  our 
European  alliee.  Two  recent  pieces  give 
evidmce  of  the  constructive  thinking 
which  is  now  devel(H>ing.  One  Is  by 
Joseph  C.  Harsch  entitled  "Whither 
NATO?"  In  the  May  27  edition  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  the  other 
is  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Road  Ahead 
for  NATO"  in  last  Sunday's  New  York 
Times.  In  what  the  Times  calls  "a  vic- 
tory for  commonsense  over  Justifiable 
pique,"  it  seems  that  a  definite  attempt 
is  being  made  to  keep  France  closely  as- 
sociated with  NATO  despite  her  with- 
drawal. 

I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this 
point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times] 
The  Boad  Ahead  fob  NATO 

The  eonaensus  that  has  emerged  from  tbe 
Erbard- Wilson  talks  and  the  other  hlgh-levd 
consultations  among  General  de  Gaulle's 
fourteen  allies  Indicates  a  vlctmy  for  com- 
mon sMise  over  Justifiable  pique.  An  at- 
tempt to  keep  France  cloeely  associated  with 
NATO,  despite  Ite  withdrawal  from  tbe  Inte- 
grated command,  evidently  Is  to  be  given 
priority  over  attempta  to  Isolate  Paris. 

nance  may  be  eternal,  but  ite  President 
obvioiisly  is  not.  The  argument  that  Oen- 
eni  de  Gaulle's  separatum  sbotdd  not  be 
rewarded  Is  valid.  But  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  accelerating  it  unnecessarily  and 
further  closing  the  door  to  France's  ultimate 
return  to  full  membership  In  the  alliance. 

Tbe  unavoidable  move  of  American  bases 
and  NATO  military  beadquarten  to  the  Low 
Countries,  in  response  to  the  French  eviction 
notice,  can  usefully  be  accompanied  by  some 
streamlining.  But  Britain  has  wisely  aban- 
doned ite  proposal  to  move  NATO's  political 
beadquarten.  In  which  Ftance  will  continue 
to  participate,  from  Paris  to  London — a  move 
that  wo\iId  only  add  fuel  to  French  charges 
of  Anglo-American  dominance. 

The  North  Atlantic  CouncU  and  Ite  secre- 
tariat belong  on  tbe  Continent.  Whether 
they  should  be  moved  to  Belgium  should  be 
determined  entirely  by  whether  their  c^Mia- 
tlons  would  be  Impidred  by  remaining  In 
Paris. 

Tbe  urgent  problem  Is  to  discover  whetbar 
Bonn  and  Paris  can  reach  reasonable  ar- 
rangemente  that  will  keep  French  forces  In 
Germany.  Ibe  French  say  they  are  pre- 
pared to  remain.  Tbe  Germans  want  them, 
as  Chancellor  Erhard  now  has  made  unequiv- 
ocally clear.  Paris  has  expressed  willingness 
to  discuss  wartime  commands,  a  NA7X>  mis- 
sion for  ite  troops  and  some  changes  in  their 
legal  status.  Tbe  negotiations  will  not  be 
easy.  But  if  they  can  be  consummated,  while 
tight  Integntlon  among  tbe  Fourteen  to 
maintained,  the  damage  to  NATO  will  be 
mlnlmlaed. 

Meanwhile,  there  must  be  a  response  cm  tbe 
part  of  NATO  to' Europe's  feeling  that  tbe 
war  threat  has  subsided  and  that  fint  steps 
should  now  be  taken  toward  seticlng  a 
European  •ettlement.  A  joint  NATO  strat- 
egy for  broadening  the  detente  U  tbe  proper 
■newer  to  General  de  Gaulle's  unilateral  ap- 
proach to  Moscow.  The  Impending  debates 
between  East  and  West  Oermaa  p«»ltlfiii1 
leaden  may  contrlbate  to  thU  development. 
Tbe  June  NATO  ministerial  meeting  m  Brws- 
■eU  sbould  reapood  to  Soviet  suggestloiis  for 
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A  p«n-Kurop«ftn  Mcurlty  conference  vlth 
dear  counter-propceals. 

A  Kuropeen  aeUlement  will  mean  with- 
drawMl  of  American  m  well  m  Soviet  troope 
from  the  heart  of  Burope.  The  chances  for 
obtaining  eueh  a  settlement — rather  than 
consoHdatlon  of  the  status  quo— can  only  be 
undermined  by  threats  cA  further  unilateral 
American  and  British  troop  withdrawals  for 
flnancisl  reasons.  But  there  Is  every  reason 
to  prepare  a  West  Buropean  military  struc- 
ture that  could  provide  an  Initial  defense  of 
the  Continent  after  an  American-Soviet 
pullback. 

Indlvldtial  Buropean  nation  states  can 
build  neither  the  forces  nor  the  arms  Indus- 
tries this  will  require.  But  a  West  Buropean 
defense  community,  to  accompany  British  en- 
tnuice  Into  the  Common  Market,  could  pro- 
vide the  collective  forces  and  backup  needed. 
Tliere  Is  no  other  way  to  obtain  the  sense 
of  security  vital  to  acceptance  both  of  Oer- 
man  reunification  and  new  untried  arms 
control  arrangements  as  a  substitute  for 
American  power  on  the  ground. 

Whxtrxb  NATO? 
(By  Joeeph  C.  Harsch) 

W*8H»«TOM. — ^The  future  shape  at  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance  Is  not  yet  clear,  but 
the  rebuilding  process  Is  going  ahead  In  a 
healthier  atmosphere  now  that  Washington 
Is  thinking  about  change  Instead  of  merely 
denouncing  General  de  OauUe  for  demand- 
ing change. 

Certain  very  important  preliminary  con- 
clusions have  emerged  from  the  rethinking 
procees  which  was  triggered  by  the  French 
notice  that  they  would  take  their  forces  out 
from  all  NATO  military  commands  by  July 
first  of  this  year. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  notice  every- 
thing was  uncertain— even  whether  there 
would  and  could  be  a  continued  interna- 
tional NATO  military  force  without  France. 

TtXXr    DrraOKATBD    VOBCB 

That  matter  has  been  settled  by  agree- 
ment among  everyone  concerned.  A  can- 
vass of  opinion  showed  that  the  other  14 
wanted  for  three  reasons  to  continue  an  "In- 
tegrated military  force." 

One  reason  is  the  obvious  that  the  Western 
countries  are  not  yet  enUrely  certain  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  real  danger  from 
Russia. 

Second,  and  companion,  reason  Is  that  an 
Integrated  force  is  believed  to  represent  use- 
ful bargaining  power  in  any  negotiations 
which  may  be  on  Europe's  horizon  pointing 
toward  an  Bast-West  detente. 

"nUrd  reason  is  that  the  "integrated  force" 
to  the  last  best  chance  of  avoiding  the  re- 
emergenee  of  an  independent  Oerman  armed 
forae  under  an  all-German  command  i^lch 
would  of  course  look  like  a  revival  of  the 
Oerman  general  stalT  of  such  unhappy  mem- 
ory to  Burope. 

So  with  or  without  France  there  is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  an  alliance  armed  force  with 
a  unified  command.  Its  headquarters  will 
be  a  general  staff  for  the  combined  forces  of 
its  members.  Thus  there  will  be  no  need,  or 
•seuse,  for  a  revived  Oerman  general  staff. 

TRK   KMFTT   CHAia 

The  new  haadquartes*  will  be  located 
•omewbM«  in  the  Low  Countries,  presumably 
near  Brussels,  as  offering  the  best  available 
communications  facllltlee.  The  move  from 
Paris  to  Brussels  can  be  the  occasion  for 
streamlining  the  admittedly  overgrown  es- 
tabUahment  o<  SHAPB.  At  the  same  time 
there  oan  be  a  trimming  down  of  the  siae 
of  tba  forces  maintained  In  Germany  by  the 
United  States  and  Britain.  AU  seem  to  agree 
that  tha  timea  permit  eoma  reductton  in  tlie 
ready  forees  o(  the  alllanoe. 

M«Kt  biggest  question  raised  for  the  others 
by  the  French  notice  was  the  future  rela- 
ttonslUp  al  France  to  the  alUance.  Should 
VtaoM  be  eaooumged  to  get  out,  and  go  its 
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own  way.  or  should  every  effort  be  made  to 
keep  France  in? 

That  issue  too  has  now  been  settled,  in 
substance.  An  "ennpty  chair"  is  to  be  kept 
for  nranoe  in  aU  funetlans  of  the  alliance. 
Ftanoe  will  be  welcomed  back  to  her  chair 
anytime  she  wishes  to  return. 

More  than  that,  it  is  the  strong  consensus 
of  the  residual  members  that  nothing  should 
be  done  to  push  Ftance  away,  or  discourage 
her  return. 

rUBOPSAN    INDKPKNDXNCK 

But  this  itself  has  an  overtone  of  major 
importance  to  the  long-term  shape  of  the 
alUance.  The  one  thing  France  will  not  ac- 
cept any  longer  is  an  alliance  which  is  In 
fact,  no  matter  how  different  the  theory, 
dominated  from  and  led  by  Washington. 

The  old  Western  alUance  was  as  much  a 
cluster  of  small  countries  around  the  Ameri- 
can giant  as  the  Russian  alliance  was  a  clus- 
ter of  small  countries  around  the  Russian 
giant.  France  has  led  the  rebellion  against 
that  old  condition  on  the  Western  side  Just 
ss  Romania  Is  now  leading  it  on  the  other 
side. 

The  decision  to  keep  the  door  open  for 
France  inevitably  implies  a  long-range  trend 
toward  greater  E^uropean  independence  frcnn 
Washington.  The  break  will  not  be  sudden 
or  drastic.  A  bridge  from  past  to  future  is 
being  shaped.  That  bridge  will  lead  by  stages 
toward  a  futttfe  in  which  Europe  will  not 
be  boimd  to  Washington,  as  was  foreseen  by 
thoee  who  painted  the  future  in  terms  of 
John  F.  Kennedy's  "grand  design." 


PLANT    RELOCATION— A    SUCCESS- 
FUL MOVE  TO  DELAWARE 

Mr,  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  since 
January  1965,  General  Foods  Corp.  has 
been  (H>eratln8  a  large,  modern  plant 
In  Dover,  Del.  Operation  of  this  plant 
was  preceded  by  5  years  of  detaUed 
studies  and  an  Intensive  construction 
period.  The  Dover  operation  represents 
a  consolidation  of  four  outmoded  plants 
of  the  Jell-O  Division  of  Oeneral  Foods 
Corp.  Dovetailing  the  operation  of  these 
four  plants  Into  one  facility  at  Dover  con- 
stituted a  major  relocation  project. 

We  are  fortunate  that  General  Foods 
went  about  Its  move  with  great  care.  Not 
only  was  Dover  and  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware kept  informed  of  progress  towaixl 
the  final  selection  of  the  new  plant  site, 
but  employees  in  the  four  affected  plants 
were  also  kept  aware  of  each  step  in  the 
process. 

The  details  of  how  this  move  was  en- 
gineered are  now  available  tn  a  succinct 
and  readable  bo<A,  called  "Plant  Reloca- 
tion—A Case  History  of  a  Move,"  by 
Edmund  S.  Whitman  and  W.  James 
Schmidt. 

The  book,  published  by  the  American 
Managonent  Association,  outlines  how 
and  why  the  idea  for  a  consolidated  plant 
arose  and  the  careful  procedures  followed 
to  make  the  move  successful  in  terms  of 
pe(H>le,  production,  and  profits. 

The  fact  that  General  Foods  Corp.  con- 
sidered a  variety  of  prospective  sites  In 
the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England 
area  and  finally  decided  on  the  State  of 
Delaware  Is  evidence  of  Delaware's  out- 
standing qualifications  for  new  industry 
locatlcHi.  Decisions  to  locate  in  Delaware 
by  General  Foods  and  other  businesses 
have  helped  promote  the  steady  and  sub- 
stantial growth  of  the  first  State. 

One  Important  reason  considered  by 
General  Foods'  management  In  deciding 


upon  Dover  was  the  friendly  attitude  of 
Dover  citizens  and  city  officials  and 
their  warm  reoMnse  to  the  prospect  of 
a  new  General  Foods  plant. 

General  Foods  has  indeed  proved  to  be 
a  good  neighbor  among  the  good  neigh- 
bors it  found  In  Dover.  There  is  eveiy 
prospect  for  many  more  years  of  this 
pleasant  association. 


DEDICA'nON  CEREMONIES  OF  ROB- 
ERT S.  KERR  WATER  RESEARCH 
CENTER  AT  ADA.  OKLA. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
three  of  the  seven  regional  water  re- 
search centers  that  were  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1961  are  now  in  operation. 
The  third,  the  Robert  S.  Kerr  Water  Re- 
search Center,  was  dedicated  on  May  28 
in  fitting  ceremonies.  This  laboratory 
is  located  on  a  beautiful  site  in  the  roll- 
ing hills  Just  south  of  Ada,  Okla.,  the 
hometown  of  the  great  American  for 
wh(Mn  the  Center  Is  named,  the  late  Sen- 
ator Robert  S.  Kerr. 

The  implementation  of  the  1961 
amendments  to  the  Federal  water  pollu- 
tion control  law  is  of  vital  concern  to  all 
Americans.  For  far  too  many  decades, 
we  have  allowed  our  water  resources  to 
be  overexplolted  and  underdeveloped. 
The  Robert  S.  Kerr  Water  Research  Cen- 
ter has  now  become  a  reality  with  a  small 
but  vigorous  and  highly  trained  stafT, 
eager  to  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  our  national  welfare. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  of  the  Robert  S.  Kerr 
Center  was  the  Honorable  James  M. 
Qulgley,  Commissioner  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Cwitrol  Administration. 
Mr.  Quigley's  remarks  summarized  very 
effectively  the  present  status  of  the  1961 
and  subsequent  legislative  enactments  af- 
fecting water  purity  and  water  pollution 
control  programs.  Commissioner  Quig- 
ley's remarks  at  this  oocaslmi  deserve  the 
attention  of  all  the  Members  and  I  ask, 
therefore,  for  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I>B>ICaTK^    AnOKXSS* 

(By  James  M.  Qulgley)  *  * 

Senator  Moinu>Nirr,  Congressman  Stkxd. 
Governor  Bellmon,  members  of  the  Kerr 
FamUy,  and  other  distinguished  guests.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  here  in  Oklahoma,  and  Z 
am  delighted  to  see  that  it  is  exacUy  as  It 
is  deecrlbed  in  the  song.  Oh,  what  a  beauU- 
ful  morning  this  is. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  in  Ada  on  this 
historic  occasion. 

Ada,  Oklahoma  makee  no  claim  to  being 
the  biggest  city  in  the  world  or  the  Nation. 
It  does  not  even  pretend  to  be  the  biggest 
town  in  Oldahoma.  Tet,  we  are  here  today 
l)ecause  the  world,  our  Nation,  Oklahoma, 
and  Ada  is  confronted  with  a  big  problon. 

We  are  here  also  because  a  big  man  bom 
In  these  parts,  when  Ada  was  even  a  smaller 
town  than  it  is  today,  recognised  this  prob- 
lem and  the  need  to  do  something  about  it. 


'Presented  at  Dedlcati<m  Ceremonies  for 
the  Robert  8.  Kerr  Water  Research  Center, 
Ada,  Oklahoma,  ICay  38. 1»M. 

•  •Oommlssloner,  FMeral  Water  Pcdlutton 
Control  Admlniatratlon,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Hi*  problem  which  fnngs  us  here  is  water 
pollution.  Tlie  man  who  recognised  the 
growing  menace  of  waUr  poUutlon  long  be- 
fore most  of  his  felloe  men  grasped  its  sig- 
nificance, was  the  late  E  obert  8.  Kerr. 

In  1966  most  Amer  <  ana  appreciate  that 
water  poUutlon  confronts  our  Nation  with 
one  of  its  major  domestic  problems.  Tet,  as 
recenUy  as  ten  years  |*go,  in  1956,  only  a 
comparative  handful  M  Americans  had  the 
foresight  to  see  this  pMblem  and  the  cour- 
age to  face  it.  Conspicuous  among  thoee  in 
that  smaU  group  was  ^e  late  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  Robert  K« 

Bob  Kerr  was  bom  i^i|to  a  world  where  al- 
most any  lx)y,  who  wa^  lucky  enough  to  be 
an  American,  could  eqjoy  among  his  many 
blessings,  the  care-free  bliss  that  could  only 
be  foimd  in  the  old  swimming  hole,  and 
where  a  man  could  Icnpw  the  fun  of  fishing 
virlthout  having  to  trajp^l  doaens,  and  even 
hundreds,  of  mUea. 

ThU  America  no  loiuer  exists.  Men  Ulce 
Bob  Kerr  helped  to  brt4g  about  that  change. 
We  have  learned,  for  example,  that  it  U 
not  possible  to  take  bUl^ons  of  gallons  of  oil 
from  the  ground  and  (to  cover  the  surface 
of  our  country  with  Irlbbons  of  concrete, 
crowded  with  mUUons  pt  aut<MnobUes  with- 
out paying  a  price.  We  have  learned  that  It 
is  not  possible  to  achieve  these  and  aU  of 
the  other  Industrial  «Uracle8  which  have 
made  America  the  moM  poWerfiU  and  the 
most  prosperous  NaUo^l  in  history  and  not 
at  the  same  time  made)  America  a  Uttle  less 
beautiful  and  render  Its  waters  much  more 
poUuted. 
No  one  learned  thi 

few  learned  them  S( 

And  once  having  leami 
determined  than  Bob  Ki 
done  to  reverse  the 
ugliness  and  dirtiness 

Something  was  done. ^___ 

the  Blatnlk-Kerr  bill  was  enacted  into  law. 
This  measure  embodied  the  first  permanent 
Federal  Water  PoUutida  Control  Program. 
From  that  beginning,  J\ut  ten  years  ago,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Program 
has  grown  from  the  efflorts  of  78  dedicated, 
but  often  lonely  souls,  to  the  present  Admin- 
istration of  some  1600  people.  In  1956  yoTir 
Federal  Government  spent  only  $800,000  on 
waXtx  poUutlon  control.  Our  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  which  begins  a  month  from 
now,  on  July  1,  is  $233,000,000. 

There  are  nmnerous  other  ways  by  which 
the  constant,  steady  growth  of  our  national 
effort  to  control  poUutlon  could  be  Ulus- 
trated.  But  nowhere  could  you  find  a  more 
dramatic,  a  more  concrete  demonstration  of 
this  than  in  the  btUldlii«  we  are  here  dedi- 
cating. I 

In  mandating  a  great]  national  effort  to 
bring  water  pollution  ui^4^  control  the  Con- 
gress reoognlaed  that  ttt«re  was  much  to  be 
done.  But  the  Congress  also  recognised  that 
there  was  much  that  could  not  be  done.  It 
could  not  be  done  because  we  lacked  the 
scientific  knowledge  and  the  technical  com- 
petency to  effectively  trMt  many  poUutants. 
For  example,  many  of  ^e  newly  developed 
chemical  compounds,  sotne  of  the  pesticides 
and  detergents,  do  notj  readily  respond  to 
standard  sewage  treatm^^t. 

Tour  Federal  Governi^ent  seeks  these  an- 
swers we  need  and  do  not  have  through  re- 
search. And  to  this  end  In  the  1901  mn^mi. 
menu  to  the  Federal  Wa{ 
lAw,  Congress  auth<M-l_ 
of  seven  regional  Uborai 
country. 
Wo  are  today  dedicai 
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{lessons  better,  and 

I  than  Senator  Kerr. 

no  one  was  more 

-  that  something  be 

aulng  trend  toward 

America. 

tn  the  84th  Congress 


'  the  third  of  theae 

labs.    The  flrat  was  com]  tleted  and  dedicated 


in  CoUege,  Alaslca  in  N 
Earlier  this  month  I 
parttdpatlng  in  the  dL_ 
in  Athens,  Georgia.  By 
mer,  the  fourth  WIU  be  : 
vaUis,  Oregon  The  o 
•tages  of  construction 


^r  PoUutlon  Control 
the  establishment 
les  throughout  the 


iil)er  of  last  year. 
the  privilege  of 
^tlon  of  the  second 
end  of  the  sum- 
operation  In  Cor- 
are  In  various 
design. 


The  idea  behind  these  regional  laboratories 
is  that  the  problems  of  pollution  are  not  the 
same  throughout  the  Nation.  The  problems 
plaguing  the  arid  Southwest  are  not  the  same 
that  are  faced  in  New  England.  Pennsyl- 
vania poUutlon  problems  are  not  the  same 
as  Oldahoma's.  Alasiw's  are  not  the  same  as 
Florida's. 

Generally  speaking,  each  of  these  regional 
laboratories  wlU  tend  to  concentrate  on  the 
poUutlon  problems  germane  to  the  area 
where  they  are  located.  But  I  hasten  to  add 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Icnowl- 
edge  that  is  developed  at  any  of  these 
regional  labs  from  having  national  signifi- 
cance and  application. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  the  brief  period  that  this  lab- 
oratory here  in  Ada  has  been  ftinctlonlng 
it  has  been  concentrating  on  the  removal  of 
phosphates  from  sewage  effluent.  Phosphate 
removal  is  not  a  problem  tliat  is  confined  to 
tills  part  of  the  country.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
we  face  throughout  our  land  as  we  progress 
in  our  battle  for  clean  water.  And  Ironically, 
phosphate  removal  Is  the  chaUenglng  prob- 
lem it  is  simply  because  we  are  tnafcing 
progress  In  other  aspects  of  pollution  control. 
The  best  of  our  modem  municipal  sewage 
treatment  plants  do  an  excellent  Job  when 
it  comes  to  removing  most  of  the  major 
poUutants.  Phosphates  and  nitrates  are  the 
exception.  And  these  phosphates  and  ni- 
trates in  turn  fertilize  and  enco\urage  algae 
growth.  It  is  the  algae  rather  than  sewage 
which  currently  gives  the  Potomac  its  im- 
pleasant  odor;  it  is  the  overabundance  of 
such  algae  that  U  causing  Lake  Brie  to  die 
and  which  clouds  the  pristine  purity  of  Lake 
Tahoe. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  speak  flnaUy, 
but  it  can  be  stated  that,  on  the  basis  of  the 
limited  work  already  done  here  in  Ada,  there 
is  the  possibility  of  a  break-through  in  treat- 
ment techniques  which  could  go  a  long  way 
towards  providing  an  effective  method  of 
phospliate  removal.  At  this  stage  of  the 
game,  this  may  be  too  much  to  expect  but 
it  can  be  hoped  for.  Should  these  hopes  I>e 
realised,  then  the  Robert  S.  Kerr  Water  Re- 
search Center  wlU  Indeed  have  made  a  major 
conlarlbution  in  the  battle  for  clean  vrater. 

Should  these  hc^>ee  be  dashed,  and  in  re- 
search this  is  more  often  the  rxUe  than  tha 
exception,  I  am  stlU  fuUy  confident  that  this 
faculty  which  we  dedicate  today  wUl  make  a 
substantial  and  a  continuing  input  to  Amer- 
ica's pollution  abatement  effort.  And  In  the 
doing,  it  wiU  pay  a  continuing  tribute  to  the 
man  whoee  name  this  laboratory  bears. 

Other  speakers  on  this  and  on  other  occa- 
sions have  detailed  the  many  contributions 
that  Robert  S.  Kerr  made  in  liis  Ufe-time  to 
your  State  and  our  Nation.  On  this  occa- 
sion, I  WlU  merely  venture  the  view  that  of 
aU  of  his  many  activities,  in  the  business 
world  and  in  the  world  of  public  affairs,  it 
Is  quite  possible  that  Robert  Kerr's  greatest 
contribution  to  humanity  generaUy  and  spe- 
dficaUy  to  the  country  he  loved  may  ulti- 
mately flow  from  the  crucial  role  he  played 
In  getting  underway  our  national  water  pol- 
lution control  program,  nils  is,  admittedly, 
a  somewhat  prejudiced  view  and  enccnn- 
passed  in  my  Mas,  quite  naturally,  U  the 
firm  MMiviction  that  time  and  history  wlU 
prove  me  right. 

Without  an  abundant  supply  of  dean 
water  where  we  need  It,  when  we  need  it, 
America  cannot  ocmtlnue  to  prosper  and  to 
grow.  Bob  Kerr  Imew  this.  What  is  more, 
he  acted  on  this  knowledge.  Because  he 
acted,  we  are  here  today. 

After  we  leave  here  today,  after  this  eere- 
mony  is  over,  men  wiU  continue  to  act  here 
in  this  laboratory.  Scientists,  chemisU,  biol- 
ogists, and  engineers,  wlU  use  thu  exceUent 
facility  In  the  further  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
A  knowledge  we  mtist  have  If  vdtlmately  we 


are  to  win  the  battle  which  Robert  Kerr 
started. 

I  WlU  say  to  these  men  of  science,  those 
who  are  here  now  and  the  others  who  wUl 
oome  after  you:  the  only  real  limitation  that 
WlU  be  impoeed  upon  the  research  conducted 
in  this  fadUty  wlU  be  that  imposed  by  lack 
of  imagination  and  Ingenlousneas.  I  wlU 
further  suggest  that  if  the  men  of  science 
who  pursus  their  work  within  the  Robert  8. 
Kerr  Water  Research  Center  wlU  do  so  with 
Just  a  small  portion  of  the  drive,  determina- 
tion and  resoiu-cefulness  with  which  Bob 
Kerr  approached  life,  they  can  be  assured 
that  their  efforts  wiU  be  crowned  with 
success. 

Building  on  your  successes,  this  area  and 
this  Nation  can  do  what  it  must  do — gradu- 
aUy  but  surely  work  its  way  liack  to  the  point 
where  we  oan  enjoy  the  fruits  of  modem 
living,  the  benefits  of  modem  technology 
without  suffering  the  inevitable  by-producta 
of  pollution  and  ugliness.  In  this  way  we 
can  buUd  for  ourselves  and  future  genera- 
tions a  society  that  is  both  great  and  beau- 
tifuL 

Let  me  conclude  with  the  closing  words 
of  President  Johnson's  February  28  meesage 
on  "Preserving  Our  Nat\u-al  Heritage." 

"I«t  us  from  this  moment  begin  our  work 
in  earnest — so  that  future  generations  of 
Americans  wiU  look  back  and  say:  '1968  was 
the  year  of  the  new  conservation,  when  far- 
sighted  men  took  faralghted  steps  to  preeerve 
the  beauty  that  is  the  heritage  of  our 
Republic.'  " 

To  this  end  I  dedicate  tlie  Robert  8.  Kerr 
Water  Reeearch  Center. 


THE  HIRSHHORN  COLLECTION 
Mr.  SALTON8TALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  greatness  that  \b  America  today  is 
the  result  of  the  achievements  and  con- 
trlbuti(»i8  of  Its  citizens.  Joseph  H. 
Hlrshhom's  gift  to  his  countrymen  of 
his  magnificent  collection  of  pfdntlngs 
and  sculpture  Is  truly  a  manifestation  of 
great  achievement  and  great  generosity. 
He  has  made  it  clear  to  all  that  he  is 
giving  away  his  entire  collection  because 
he  felt  it  should  belong  to  all  of  the 
American  pe(4?le,  not  Just  to  one  man. 

Valued  at  $25  million,  the  collection 
of  some  6,000  paintings  and  sculpture  in- 
cludes a  vivid  cross  section  of  man'* 
artistic  genius.  It  encompasses  th« 
works  of  Eaklns,  Hassam,  Munch.  Bel- 
lows. Sloan,  Kuhn,  Hopper,  Soyer« 
Wyeth,  Picasso,  Beckmann.  Marin.  We- 
ber, Ben  Shahn.  Jack  Levlne,  Maurice 
Prendergast.  Dall,  Francis  Bacon,  Larry 
Rivers,  Ellshemlus,  Kline,  de  Kotming, 
Jackson  PoUock.  Kuniyoshl.  Milton  Av- 
ery, Philip  Evergood.  Stuart  Davis,  Pteln- 
inger,  and  Hans  Hofmann.  The  unri- 
valed collection  of  sculpture  includes 
creations  of  Rodin,  Bourdelle.  Maillol, 
Manzu,  Degas.  Daumler,  Sir  Henry 
Moore,  Llpchltz,  Brancusi,  Sir  Jacop  Ep- 
stein, Renoir,  Picasso.  Calder,  Olaco- 
mettl.  Marini.  Matisse,  and  others. 

As  another  expression  of  his  benefac- 
tion, Mr.  Hirshhom  Is  giving  $1  million 
for  the  purchase  of  additions  to  the  col- 
lection. The  collection  will  be  a  worthy 
ctmplement  to  the  c<»nplex  of  museuma 
and  galleries  now  under  the  admlnlstra> 
tion  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
which  has  established  Itself  as  one  of 
the  Nation's  centers  for  teaming  and 
the  arts. 

History  wlU  record  that  Joseph  Hirsh- 
hom has  joined  the  select  company  of 
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James  Smiihaon,  Charles  Preer,  and  An- 
drew Mellon,  whose  private  contribatlons 
have  enriched  the  cultural  life  of  the  Na- 
tion and  Its  Capital  City. 

James  smlthson's  bequest  "for  the  In- 
crease of  knowledge"  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Smithsonian  In  1846.  Early 
to  this  century,  Charles  Lang  Freer  do- 
nated to  the  Institution  his  splendid  col- 
lection of  oriental  art  that  now  serves  as 
the  nucleus  of  the  Freer  Oallery  of  Art. 
And  In  1937  Andrew  Mellon's  magnifi- 
cent gift,  accepted  by  the  Ctmgress. 
established  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

In  accepting  the  Hlrshhom  gift  for  the 
Nation,  Congress  would  authorize  legis- 
lation which  will — 

Provide  a  site  on  the  Mall,  a  gallery 
building,  and  a  garden  of  sculpture. 

Designate  the  gallery  and  garden  as 
the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden. 

Pledge  the  faith  of  the  United  States  to 
assist  to  provldtog  funds  for  the  opera- 
tion and  administration  of  the  museum 
and  garden. 

And  establish  a  Board  of  Trustees  In 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  advise  the 
Board  of  Regents  on  matters  relating  to 
the  museum  and  gallery,  and  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  acquisition  and  disposi- 
tion of  works  of  art. 

That  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhcm  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden  will  serve  as  a 
vivid  reflection  of  man's  artistic  achieve- 
ments and  AS  an  inspiration  for  future 
generations  Is  In  large  measure  a  tribute 
to  the  affection  of  a  man  for  his  country. 

To  Mr.  Hlrshhom  the  Nation  owes  Its 
deepest  gratitude.  ' 


THOUOHTWAYS  OP  POREiaN 
POLICY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Wil- 
liam Poote  Whyte,  of  Cornell  University. 
is  one  of  our  most  emtoent  sociologists. 
In  the  May  30  Issue  of  the  Nation  he  has 
written  an  article,  "Thoughtwaya  of  For- 
eign Policy,"  to  which  he  examtoes  some 
of  the  assumptions  upon  which  our  for- 
eign policy  is  based.  He  is  particularly 
concerned  about  our  tovolvement  to 
Vietnam  and  whether  we  can  leam  any- 
thing from  this  experience  to  help  us 
avoid  similar  mistakes  in  the  future.  I 
commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues, 
not  least  of  all  because  he  urges  us  to 
"practtee  the  lesson  we  keep  telling  our- 
selves: that  wars  are  not  won  by  military 
lOTt5e  alone,  that  victory  for  a  govern- 
ment we  support  depends  to  large  meas- 
ure up<»i  the  commitment  of  the  people 
to  support  that  government." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  to  the  Rscoib  at  this 
potot. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoas, 
•8  follows: 


Amujoaam  un  iMMm:   TsoiraiiTWATS  or 

FOKnCN  POUCT 

(By  WUllun  Foote  Wtayte) 
(Won.— Ur.  Whyte,  author  of  Street  Cor- 
ner Soetety  (UnlTenity  of  Chicago  Preaa), 
Money  »ad  MoUvrntlon  (Bvper  &  Bowe)  and 
MMt  at  Work  (Richard  D.  Irwin).  U  pro- 
feasor  of  industrial  and  labor  relations  and 
aoelokigy  at  OomeU  University.) 

Said  Dean  Rusk  recently:  "The  major  lines 
of  United  SUtes  policy  are  simple  and  easily 


nnderetandable.  I  am  pretty  certain  that 
the  majority  of  high  achod  seniors  could  de- 
scribe them  accurately."  And  not  so  kmg 
ago  the  Secretary  cblded  otdlege  profeaaors 
for  their  Inability  to  recognlae  certain  obrl- 
ous  facts,  and  for  misleading  their  students 
regarding  VS.  foreign  poUcy. 

We  have  here  a  paradox:  a  foreign  policy 
simple  enough  to  be  understood  and  accept- 
ed by  high  school  seniors  and  yet  somehow 
beyond  the  comprehension  and  sympathy  of 
many  professors  who  take  a  professional  In- 
terest In  these  matters. 

Being  a  college  professor  myself,  I  cannot 
claim  to  be  Impartial  In  this  contest  with 
high  school  seniors,  yet  I  think  I  can  provide 
a  key  to  understanding  the  paradox.  The 
lines  of  policy  are  indeed  simple  because  they 
are  b«tsed  upon  some  very  popular  oversimpli- 
fications as  to  the  nature  of  the  world.  If 
some  of  the  professors  seem  to  be  confusing 
the  Issues,  It  Is  because  they  find  themselves 
looking  at  a  different  world  from  that  de- 
scribed by  Secretary  Rusk.  Bere  follow  some 
examples  of  how  the  roads  diverge. 

THX    BAKDT    UXSTOSICAI.   ANALOCT 

When  we  confront  a  forelgn-poUcy  prob- 
lem. It  Is  natural  that  we  ask  ourselves 
whether  such  a  problem  was  faced  by  any 
country  In  previous  history.  U  we  find  a 
good  analogy  to  the  present  problem,  we  can 
then  ask  what  the  country  facing  this  prob- 
lem did  In  the  past.  If  Its  actions  turned  out 
weU,  we  can  decide  to  do  something  of  the 
same  sort.  If  the  actions  turned  out  badly, 
we  can  resolve  to  seek  a  different  approach. 

There  Is  nothing  Inherently  wrong  In  this 
procedure,  but  one  should  recognise  that  the 
value  of  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
analogy  depends  upon  how  closely  the  two 
situations  match. 

Bow  good  are  these  analogies  now  In  com- 
mon use?  A  p««nnlally  popular  one  Is  ap- 
peasement at  Munich.  At  that  meeting. 
NevlUe  Chamberlain  agreed  to  let  BlUer  have 
his  way  with  Csechoelovakla  In  order  to  win 
"peace  in  our  time."  As  we  all  know,  the  bar- 
gain turned  out  to  be  a  bad  one,  from  the 
practical  as  weU  as  the  moral  standpoint. 
So  iK>w  the  argument  Is  appUed  to  Vietnam. 

But  bow  does  the  slt«iatlon  In  Csechoalo- 
vakla  at  the  time  of  Munich  reaUy  compare 
with  the  situation  In  Vietnam  today?  While 
in  1038  there  was  a  smaU  German  fifth  col- 
umn within  OBechoalovakla.  the  really  seri- 
ous threat  of  aggression  came  from  outside^ 
from  Nazi  Oermany.  The  extent  to  which 
the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  a  clvU  war  Is  a  matter 
ot  vigorous  debate.  Certainly,  If  Vietnam  is 
Judged  to  be  one  ooimtry.  temporarUy  di- 
vided— as  stipulated  lu  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment of  1964 — then  It  Is  clear  that  nearly 
all  of  those  doing  the  actual  fighting  (except 
VS.  personnel)  are  Vietnamese. 

Csechoslovakla  in  the  lOSO's  was  a 
democratic  state,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  It  carried  out  the  wishes  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  population  in 
seeking  to  oppoae  Nasi  aggression.  From  the 
outset,  the  governnvent  of  South  Vietnam 
has  depended  heavily  upon  our  mlUtary  and 
economic  support  and  there  have  never  been 
any  solid  indications  that  any  of  lU  govern- 
ments commanded  mUempnaA  popular  sup- 
port. 

Csechoslovakla  had  what  was  for  the 
times  a  modem,  well-disciplined  and 
weU -equipped  army.  In  an  armed  conflict 
with  Nasi  Germany,  Czechoslovakia  was 
sure  to  be  overwhelmed,  but  there 
seems  IltUe  doubt  that  had  the  Ciechs 
not  been  abandoned  by  their  allies,  they 
would  have  fought  to  the  limit  of  their  re- 
sources. The  present  South  Vietnamese 
army  is  largely  a  creation  of  the  American 
and  earUer  French  occupation  forces.  Whils 
there  have  been  notable  Instances  of  units 
that  showed  gallantry  In  action,  the  overall 
record  suggests  an  inclination  to  avoid  hard 
fighting.    In  fact,  until  late  1984  the  Vlet- 


cong  forces  supplied  themselves  very  largely 
with  weapons  captured  from  the  South 
Vietnamese.  This  is  no  reflection  upon  the 
courage  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
The  Vietnamese,  flghtlng  so  well  on  the 
other  side,  are  the  same  people,  linguistically 
and  culturally.  Prom  this  difference  In  per- 
formance, we  must  conclude  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  soldier  Just  does  not  feel  the 
same  commitment  to  his  cause  as  does  his 
opponent. 

Would  we  be  violating  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions If  we  now  withdrew  from  Vietnam?  On 
that  question,  there  are  two  diametrically 
opposed  points  of  view.  The  ofllclal  U.S. 
position  is  that  we  were  Invited  in  by  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  to  help  them 
to  resist  aggression  from  their  neighbor. 
North  Vietnam.  To  withdraw  now  would  be 
to  violate  our  solemn  obligations  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  opposing  argument  begins  with  the 
premise  that  the  government  of  South  Vlet- 
zuim  has  no  right  to  exist  in  the  first  place. 
Tbt  Geneva  Agreement  of  1954  did  not  treat 
North  and  South  Vietnam  as  separate  coun- 
tries. The  division  at  the  17th  Parallel  was 
to  be  a  temporary  one.  In  1950,  North  and 
South  were  to  be  reunited  on  the  basis  of 
free  elections.  Diem,  whom  the  United  States 
had  put  in  power  In  South  Vietnam,  refused 
to  allow  such  an  election  in  the  territory  be 
controlled.  (Note  that  he  did  not  refuse 
unless  the  International  Control  Commission 
could  provide  adequate  safeguards  for  a  free 
election.  Be  refused  uncondltlonaUy — and 
the  United  States  tacitly  supported  this 
treaty  violation.)  Furthermore,  every  South 
Vietnamese  government  since  1964  has  been 
heavily  dependent  upon  U.S.  military  and 
economic  support.  In  other  words,  the 
sacred  obligation  of  which  Washington  speaks 
Is  one  entered  Into  with  Its  own  agent. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  this  argument 
does  not  depend  upon  disagreement  as  to 
what  the  facts  are  In  Vietnam.  The  debaters 
simply  select  different  facts  for  emphasis 
and  Interpretation.  The  situation  In  Czech- 
oslovakia was  entirely  different.  The  aban- 
donment of  that  country  to  Bltler  was  a 
clear  treaty  violation.  It  was  defended  on 
the  ground  of  expediency,  but  no  one  could 
claim  that  a  breach  of  the  treaty  had  not 
taken  place. 

In  other  words,  the  Csechoslovaklan  and 
Vietnamese  situations  seem  about  as  differ- 
ent as  two  International  situations  can  be. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  the  lessons  drawn 
from  the  one  case  can  be  applied  to  the 
other.  Over  the  years,  however,  Munich  has 
come  to  mean  simply  that  appeasement  never 
pays  and  therefore,  whenever  we  confront 
an  international  crisis,  we  must  act  tough. 

XDXOUXaSTS    AMD    TWO-VALUB    ORZKIfTATIOKS 

I  call  ideologitis  the  tendency  to  see  Inter- 
national affairs  primarily  in  ideological 
terms.  Two-valued  orientation  refers  to  the 
semantic  fallacy  of  conceiving  and  evaluat- 
ing a  situation,  however  complex,  in  terms 
of  two  diametrically  opposite  poles:  black 
and  white,  right  and  wrong,  communism 
and  antl-communlsm,  and  so  on.  Com- 
bined, these  two  produce  the  formula:  inter- 
national affairs  consist  of  a  struggle  between 
communism  and  the  free  world. 

The  trouble  with  this  point  of  view  is 
that  it  does  not  distinguish  between  two 
major  powers,  Russia  and  China,  whose 
words  and  actions  are  coming  increasingly 
Into  conflict.  Neither  does  it  distinguish  be- 
tween major  powers  with  whom  we  have  con- 
flicts of  Interest,  and  other  states  (Yugo- 
slavia. Poland  and  Rumania,  for  example) 
with  whom  we  do  not  compete. 

If  we  are  willing  to  make  such  elementary 
distinctions,  we  shall  find  that  we  can  em- 
ploy the  very  real  differences  among  Com- 
munist nations  to  Improve  our  own  position 
and  to  ease  International  tensions.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  we  view  communism  as  a 
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monolithic  force,  we  jiteduce  what  sociol- 
ogists caU  the  "seU-ttlfllllng  prophecy": 
our  very  actions  tend  to  push  Communist 
governments  into  ccnpetlng  with  one 
another  to  determine  wnlch  can  oppoae  "U.S. 
imperialism"  most  effecnvely. 

ON   TBS    IMACXa  WX   PSOJKCT 

We  are  told  by  the  uperts  that  since  we 
are  now  a  world  powei^  people  all  over  the 
world  watch  our  actlots  and  Judge  ua  ac- 
cordingly. We  must  show  them  that  we  are 
strong,  and  that  we  hate  the  courage  to  use 
our  strength.  i 

Do  opinion  leaders  ;  in  other  countries 
really  Judge  from  our!  actions  in  foreign 
policy  whether  we  arei  strong  or  weak?  I 
have  no  doubt  that  t)^y  do,  but  strong- 
weak  Is  not  the  only  dimension  in  which 
they  make  JudgmenU.  [Tbese  are  some  other 
dimensions  commonly  I  ^ised  in  evaluating 
the  foreign  poUcles  of  the  United  Statea: 
cruel-humane,  recklesMesponslble,  peace- 
able-warlike, arrogant-i  <ispectful  of  others, 
imperiallstlc-anti-imper  lAllstlc,  intelligent- 
stupid.  T 

Suppose  that  our  actons  In  Vietnam  con- 
vince the  opinion  leaders  of  a  given  nation 
that  we  are  strong — but  that  we  are  also 
cruel,  reckless,  warlike,  iBTogant,  imperialis- 
tic and  stupid.  Bav«  we  Improved  our 
"image"  in  that  nation?  There  la  no  way 
of  answering  that  question,  for  we  cannot 
■ay  how  many  unite  of  i  gain  on  the  strong. 
weak  dimension  are  offsejc  by  how  many  units 
of  loss  on  each  of  the  other  dimensions. 
Nevertheless,  our  concern  for  public  opinion 
In  another  country  cainot  realistically  be 
limited  to  the  strong-weak  dimension,  and 
any  State  Department  Kifllclal  will  concede 
that  we  are  also  concerned  with  how  we  are 
evaluated  in  the  other  dimensions.  Be  wUl 
go  on  to  say  that  we  hope  to  be  regarded  not 
only  as  strong  but  also  ,«s  humane,  respon- 
sible, peaceable,  respectih^l  of  others,  against 
Imperialism  and  intelligeiilt. 

No  one  has  very  goo4  information  as  to 
bow  we  are  regarded  lu  other  parts  of  the 
world,  but  thu  incident  i^isuggestive: 

In  1966  the  French  tlhstltute  of  Public 
Opinion  put  the  following  queatlon  to  a 
eroM  section  of  Frenchman:  "In  your  opin- 
ion which  chiefs  of  state  constitute  the  great" 
est  menace  for  peace?"  As  we  might  expect, 
Mao  Tse-tung  led  with  f2  per  cent  of  the 
votes.  Are  we  not  a  Utile  shocked  to  leam 
that  a  close  second  was  tyndon  B.  Johnson 
with  30  per  cent,  and  thKt  he  received  twice 
a*  many  votes  as  did  PiKtnier  Koeygin,  who 
foUowed  in  third  place  With  16  per  cent. 
THK  LiMrrATiOMs  OF  ktiUTAaT  rosea 

It  Is  now  said  in  Waa|4ngton  that  a  con- 
flict such  as  that  in  Vietnam  cannot  be  won 
by  mUitary  force  alone.;  Senators  and  Ad- 
ministration forelgn-pollqy  makers  are  fond 
of  reminding  us  that  UU  sort  of  war  la 
fought  In  the  minds  aad  bearto  of  men 
Unless  there  are  basic  political,  social  and 
economic  reforms,  the  people  wUl  not  have 
sufficient  stake  In  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  to  move  theni  to  continue  the 
struggle. 

Those  sound  like  enllg|Utened  words.    But 
the  time  Is  now  1966,  and  the  same  senti- 
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reducing  our  forcea.  leet  (hat  open  the  way 
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It  is  now  too  late  for  bargaining,  and  re- 
cent developments  suggest  that  the  Admin- 
istration Is  trying  a  new  approach.  As  UJ3. 
forces  have  in  effect  assumed  mlUtary  control 
over  those  areas  not  in  Vletoong  hands,  we 
are  increasingly  establishing  poUUcal  control. 
Do  we  now  mean  to  saturate  the  countryside 
with  technical  assistance  and  push  through 
these  reforms  that  the  Saigon  regimes  have 
been  unable  or  unwlUlng  to  effect? 

Such  a  program  would  make  South  Viet- 
nam  a  U.S.  colony  in  fact,  if  not  in  the  words 
of  our  policy  makers.  We  may  tell  ourselves 
that  these  measures  wlU  be  good  for  the 
South  Vietnamese,  but  the  history  of  coloni- 
allsm  does  not  support  the  statement.  What*, 
ever  "good  things"  are  done  for  them,  the 
dependent  people  know  very  weU  that  they 
are  not  running  their  own  show.  Sooner  or 
later  they  get  tired  of  being  told  what  to  do 
and  Invite  the  foreign  rulers  to  go  home. 

BXWAUM  AND   IMVESTICXMTS 

Sociologist  George  Bomans  has  discovered 
an  important  principle  of  social  Ufe:  men 
act  as  if  they  believed  that  the  rewards  they 
receive  should  be  proportionate  to  the  in. 
vestments  they  make.  This  principle  is  IN 
lustrated  every  day  when  people  talk  about 
the  Jobs  they  hold.  On  the  investment  side 
are  such  factors  as  education,  skill,  knowl- 
edge,  seniority,  effort  and  social  background. 
On  the  reward  side  are  such  factors  as  pay, 
social  prestige  and  the  intrinsic  satisfactions 
of  the  Job.  When  a  man  feels  that  his  re. 
wards  are  equal  to  or  greater  than  his  In- 
vestments, he  is  satisfied  with  his  Job.  When 
he  feels  that  his  investments  exceed  his  re- 
wards,  he  is  dlssatUfied — and  is  likely  to  do 
something  to  try  to  balance  the  equation. 

I  suspect  that  this  principle  applies  also  to 
the  behavior  of  groups  and  nations.  In  an 
international  crisis,  the  poUcy  makers  come 
to  a  decision  and  begin  making  Inveetmente 
In  that  decision — the  deployment  of  the 
material  and  human  resources  of  the  country, 
the  Uves  of  fighting  men,  the  reputations  of 
the  policy  makers.  TTie  more  the  Investment, 
the  stronger  the  commitment  to  insist  that 
rewards  to  match  It  mtist  be  forthcoming. 
The  poUcy  makers  look  hopefully  for  the 
rewards  that  are  going  to  balance  their  In- 
vestments. Their  subordinates  in  the  field 
are  naturally  led  to  report  favorable  develop- 
ments that  would  seem  to  promise  these  re- 
wards. And  the  poUcy  makers  give  out  re- 
assuring statements.  (It  was  not  ao  many 
months  ago  that  Secretary  McNamara  waa 
publicly  foreseeing  the  gradual  withdrawal 
of  u.a  troops  from  Vietnam,  beglimlng  a 
year  following  his  statement.) 

(Norm.— This  article  is  the  first  In  a  aeries 
on  American  foreign  poUcy,  the  world's  shift- 
ing  axes  of  power,  treatlee  and  natural  al- 
liances and  similar  topics,  which  The  Nation 
will  publish  over  the  next  few  months.  The 
second  piece  In  the  series  wlU  be  a  discus- 
sion by  Charles  O.  Z«rche,  Jr.,  of  interna- 
tlonal  relations  in  this  poet-cold  war  period.) 
This  process  siiggests  a  modlflcaUon  of  the 
Boman'  principle:  If  actual  rewards  do  not 
balance  investments,  those  responsible  for 
the  Investments  will  seek  to  create  the  U- 
luslon  of  balance.  In  recent  months,  news- 
men  have  presented  weU-docxmiented  case* 
of  distortion  of  news  by  the  government,  both 
In  Vietnam  and  In  Santo  Domingo.  I  suggest 
that  these  distortions  do  not  arise  out  of  the 
dishonesty  of  particular  offldals.  They  arise 
out  of  the  pressxiree  created  when  the  in- 
vestments-rewards equation  Is  seriously  out 
of  balance. 

The  more  a  policy  falls  to  produce  rewards, 
the  more  Is  Invested  in  that  policy;  and  the 
more  invested,  the  greater  the  commitment 
to  prove  that  the  pcdlcy  wUl  eventually  pay 
off.  Is  there  no  way  out  of  this  vicious 
circle?  If  one  can  Judge  from  recent  history. 
there  are  two  conditions  under  which  nations 
persuade  themselves  to  abandon  such  ooetlv 
international  poUdee: 


(i)  The  policy  meets  a  sudden  and  dra- 
matic disaster.  Everything  Invested  in  It 
has  already  been  lost,  and  the  policy  maker 
either  must  nuike  massive  new  Investments 
or  else  cut  his  losses.  (Dlenblenphu  and  the 
Bay  of  Pigs.) 

(2)  The  man  who  decides  to  abandon  the 
policy  la  a  different  man  from  the  one  who 
made  the  major  Investments.  (De  Gaulle 
In  Algeria.) 

On  this  analysis,  the  point  of  no  return 
for  the  Johnson  Administration  was  passed 
more  than  a  year  ago.  In  September  of 
1963,  President  Kennedy  said  that  while  we 
could  help  the  South  Vietnamese  govern, 
ment  by  sending  equipment  and  advisers,  "in 
the  final  analysis,  It  Is  their  war.  They  are 
the  ones  who  have  to  win  It  or  lose  It." 

In  the  faU  and  winter  of  1964-86.  It  be- 
came apparent  that  If  we  continued  to 
regard  the  war  as  "their  war,"  the  Saigon 
government  waa  going  to  lose — and  soon  and 
decisively.  If  he  had  stood  by  the  "their 
war"  concept.  President  Johnson  could  have 
got  us  out  at  that  time  with  but  small  loss 
to  the  Investments  of  his  Administration. 
That  choice  point  Is  now  behind  us.  The 
heavy  Investments  in  Vietnamese  policy  are 
now  those  of  Johnson,  Rusk,  McNamara,  and 
their  chief  advisers.  We  can  only  hapt,  with 
the  President,  that  the  road  choeen  wlU 
lead  to  a  negotiated  settlement — before  It 
leads  to  World  War  ni. 

CONCLUSIONS 

If  this  analysis  la  correct,  the  Adminis- 
tration Investments  In  the  Vietnamese  are 
now  so  enormous  that  we  are  completely 
locked  In  to  present  policies.  If  we  caimot 
pull  out  of  Vietnam,  can  we  at  least  learn 
anything  from  this  experience  that  will  en- 
able \x»  to  avoid  such  costly  and  risky  enter- 
prises  In  the  future?  Tlie  argument  thus 
far  presented  leads  me  to  the  following  sug. 
gestlons: 

(i)  Let  us  be  more  skeptical  in  the  future 
regarding  historical  analogies.  Let  tu  not 
be  content  with  asking:  what  are  the  sim- 
ilarities between  slt\iatlon  Z  and  the  situa- 
tion we  now  face?  Let  us  also  ask:  what 
are  the  differences^  Only  by  asking  both 
questions  can  we  avoid  the  sedttctlve  over- 
simplifications  ot  argument  from  analogy. 

(2)  Let  us  pay  less  attenUon  to  Ideology 
and  more  attention  to  actions.    Let  us  recog- 
nize that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  commu- 
nism.   If  we  use  the  word  to  refer  to  form 
oS  government  and   to  political,   eoonomlo 
and  mUltary  policies,  then  we  should  more 
properly  refer  to  communism   1    (Russia), 
communism    2     (China),     communism     8 
(Yugoslavia),     communism     4      (Poland), 
communism    8    (Rumania),   communism   6 
(North  Vietnam) ,  and  so  on.    Theee  commu- 
nisms do,  of  course,  have  some  elements  In 
ecHnmon,  but, we  delude  ourselves  by  looking 
for  similarities  only.    If  we  also  look   for 
differences,  we  shall  find  that  stHne  commu- 
lUsms  pose  a  threat  to  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  others  do  not.    From  this 
It  follows  that  if  a  country  "goes  Commu- 
nist," the  event  may — or  may  not — threaten 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States.    As  we 
outgrew  childhood,  we  learned  that  the  bogy 
man  did  not  exist.    Bave  we  re-created  him 
In  our  fixation  on  monolithic  communism? 
(J)  Let  lu  finally  put  into  practice  the 
lesson  we  keep  telling  ourselves:   that  wars 
are  not  won  by  mlUtary  force  alone,  that 
victory  for  a  government  we  suKwrt  depends 
In  large  measiue  upon  the  commitment  of 
the    people    to    support    that    government. 
Concretely,  this  means  that  we  should  not 
ootnmlt  ourselves  to  supporting  a  govern- 
ment which  has  little  or  no  popular  support. 
We  should  not  require  that  to  win  our  sup- 
port a  government  must  conform  to  our  Ideal 
of  progressive  demooraey,  but  we  should  re- 
quire good  evidence  of  strong  popular  sup- 
port.   We  should  also  be  convinced  that  the 
government  U  willing  and  able  to  carry  out 
sueli  reforms  as  wlU  hold  and  strengthen 
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tb»t  support.  FlnAlljr,  alnoe  we  can  neTer  b« 
ma*  In  tAyvaat  that  a  gtven  goTcmment  will 
actually  earry  out  a  promlaad  reform,  we 
muai  retain  our  bargaining  power.  Let  ua 
not  allow  tbe  polUlral  leaders  to  beUeve  tlut 
a  victory  for  "communism"  Is  so  unthinkable 
to  us  that  we  will  support  tbem  no  matter 
what  tbey  do  or  fall  to  do.  Overcoming  tbe 
bogy-man  mentality  should  enable  us  to 
thlhk  the  unthinkable  and  to  recognise  that 
a  victory  for  oooununlsm  (type  X)  will  not 
neoeasarlly  be  more  harmful  to  our  interests 
than  continuing  to  Invest  In  a  government 
that  shows  no  inclination  to  carry  out  poli- 
cies that  will  build  popular  supped. 

(4)  It  Is  vital  to  recognise  that  any  of  us 
ean  be  trapped  by  our  Investments,  and  that 
our  freedom  of  action  may  thus  become  In- 
creasingly limited.  Let  us  therefore  explore 
alternative  courses  of  action  more  thoroughly 
before  we  make  our  Investments.  This  would 
require  tbe  President  and  aU  Administration 
policy  makers  to  r«^h  out  actively  In  search 
ot  souroea  of  Information,  Ideas  and  recom- 
mendatlans  beyond  the  regular  Administra- 
tion channels  Finally,  as  the  first  invest- 
ments are  being  made,  the  policy  maker 
sbooUl  recognise  the  natural  tendency  of 
these  Investments  to  block  him  oB  from  evi- 
dences of  failure  of  the  policy  and  from  those 
Incllnsrt  to  crlUdze  the  policy.  Unless  the 
policy  maker  exerts  a  determined  effort  to 
establish  said  keep  open  such  channels  of 
information  and  opinion,  he  will  soon  find 
himself  stuTOunded  by  like-minded  pec^le 
whoee  view  of  ^what  la  going  on  comes  to  be 
determined  less  and  less  by  events  and  more 
and  more  by  Investments. 

(5)  If  we  are  concerned  with  how  other 
nations  view  us,  let  us  not  limit  our  concern 
to  perceptions  of  power.  If  we  wish  to  pro- 
ject abroad  the  vision  we  have  of  our  own 
society,  we  must  Inquire  whether  the  Image 
penelved  by  others  Is  In  line  with  our  own 
ideals. 

Should  we  care  how  others  regard  us?  Cto' 
ahotild  we  Just  defend  tbe  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  not  worry  about  the  opin- 
ions of  outsiders?  Those  questions  formulate 
the  Issue  In  unrealistic  elther-or  terms. 
Clearly  we  cannot  bind  ourselves  to  take  only 
such  actions  ss  will  be  i4>proved  by  allies 
and  friendly  neutrals.  Tbe  policy  makers 
must  be  concerned  first  with  our  own  country 
•nd  must  be  prepared  at  times  to  risk  unpop- 
ularity abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  few 
would  claim  tlut  what  other  nations  think 
of  us  makes  no  difference  In  tbe  balance  of 
fac«es  in  the  world.  Clearly  there  la  some- 
thing wrong  when  we  regard  ourselves  as  a 
pssos-lovlng  nation  and  many  people  In 
othsr  (and  friendly)  nations  regard  us  as 
•ggraasive  and  irresponsible.  It  can  hardly 
iM  ooDsidered  an  un-American  policy  to  show 
an  interest  in  our  InMge  in  the  world.  The 
founding  fathers  wrote  into  tlie  preamble  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  an  obltga- 
tton  to  "show  a  decent  rcq^ect  for  the  opln- 
ions  of  mankind  " 


THE  AIRLINE  INDUSTRY— THE  CAB 
POINT  OP  VIEW 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  Mr.  Presldoit.  on 
May  23  Chairman  Charles  S.  Muiphy, 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  apoke 
ta  New  York  City  on  the  airline  industry 
as  seen  from  the  CAB  point  of  view.  His 
remarks  are  of  great  Interest  to  those 
of  us  who  follow  closely  the  performance 
of  regulatory  agencies  because  they  set 
out  the  eight  functions  that  the  CAB 
carries  out.  They  are:  policeman, 
guardian  of  the  public  interest,  promot- 
ers, advocate,  referee,  catalyst,  balance 
wfaed.  and  architect. 

We  are  now  in  a  period  of  serious  in- 
trospection and  reappraisal  of  our  regu- 


latory agencies  and  their  operations. 
Chairman  Murphy's  remarks  deserve 
careful  study  and  I  therefore  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Rzcoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  q?eech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 
as  follows: 
The  AnujKK  ImnrsTaT — CAB  Ponrr  or  Vbw 

(Remarks  of  Charles  S.  Murphy,  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  at  the  Airline 
Fonim  of  the  Financial  Analysts  Federa- 
tion in  New  York  City.  May  23,  1966) 
I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
participate  In  this  forum  In  the  very  distin- 
guished company  of  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Warren. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  financial  analysts  of  the 
country  for  their  Interest  In  the  airlines  and 
for  their  help  in  achieving  understanding  of 
this  exciting  Industry.    Their  help  in  this  re- 
gard Is  Important  not  only  to  the  Investment 
conununlty.     It  Is  Important  also,  and  here 
I  speak  froin  personal  knowledge,  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.     I  suspect  that  It  might 
also  be  of  Importance  to  airline  management, 
although  Mr.  Hall  can  speak  about  this  with 
much  greater  authority  than  L 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Investment  community  for  its 
Interest  In  and  support  of  the  airline  indus- 
try. While  their  airline  investments  un- 
doubtedly rest  on  calculated  business  judg- 
ments and  profit  incentives,  it  api>ears  to 
me  that  Investors  and  particularly  institu- 
tional investors  have  shown  a  great  deal  of 
constructive  Imagination  In  their  support 
of  this  Industry  through  the  years.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  It  appears  to  be  Increasingly 
certain  that  their  faith  was  Justified.  I  am 
very  glad  this  is  the  case  because  their  sup- 
port will  continue  to  be  needed  and  for  in- 
creasingly larger  amounts  in  the  years  ahead 
with  the  rapidly  growing  demands  for  airline 
capital. 

We  have  been  asked  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  airline  Industry  from  three  points  of 
view,  and  I  shall  speak  from  tbe  point  of 
view  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  I  shall 
limit  my  remarks  on  this  occasion  to  the 
Board's  economic  functions  and  not  discuss 
Its  extremely  Important  safety  functions.  Let 
me  hasten  to  say  that  this  Is  not  a  CAB 
white  paper.  On  the  contrary,  these  will  be 
Just  a>few  personal  observations  on  my  part. 
I  should  say  at  tbe  outset  that  I  know  far 
leas  about  the  airline  business  than  most  of 
you  here,  but  for  the  past  year  I  have  bad 
one  advantage  over  all  of  the  rest  of  you — 
that  Is  tbe  things  I  get  to  hear  people  say. 
You  would  be  surprised  at  what  pe<^e  say 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board — and  I  might  add  that  I  am  a  good 
listener.  Bo  when  I  nuJce  personal  observa- 
tions like  this.  I  have  the  unique  advantage 
of  being  able  to  base  them  upon  a  great  deal 
of  advice  from  a  great  many  people  on  how 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  ought  to  do  its 
Job. 

I  do  have  one  dlfflculty  with  this  advice 
because  so  much  of  it  Is  squarely  in  conflict. 
When  experts  of  long-standing  In  the  field 
contradict  each  other  directly  about  what 
is  wise  and  what  Is  fooUsh,  what  Is  a  poor 
neophyte  like  I  am  to  do? 

Before  speaking  of  the  airlines  from  the 
CAB  point  of  view,  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  CAB  from  my  point  of  view. 
Not  long  ago,  I  heard  the  Chairman  at  one 
of  the  regulatory  agencies  in  Washington 
refer  to  his  Commission  as  a  policeman.  I 
began  to  wonder  If  that  is  what  we  are  at 
the  CAB.  Yes,  I  think  we  are  a  policeman, 
and  I  believe  we  are  a  good  many  other 
things  besides.  We  can  Identify  a  num^ber 
of  roles  played  by  the  CAB.  I  would  not 
claim  that  we  are  the  sole  actor  in  these 
various  rolss  for  we  share  these  re- 
sponsibilities with  other  Qovernment  agen- 
cies and  with  the  Congress  and  with  ttas  in- 


dustry itself,  but  I  bellere  It  would  be  belpf lU 
to  think  of  the  CAB  In  terms  of  the  various 
facets  of  the  Job  we  can  and  should  do. 

1.  We  are,  as  I  have  said,  a  policeman  with 
responsibilities  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  and  our  own  regulations. 

2.  We  are  a  guardian  of  the  public  Interest. 
The  Federal  Aviation  Act  lays  down  the  pub- 
lic interest  standards  we  are  to  follow.  The 
day-to-day  application  of  theee  standards  in 
particular  situations  is  our  q>eclal  responsi- 
bility. It  sometimes  happens  that  In  the 
matter  at  hand  no  other  party  or  participant 
Is  especially  charged  with  protecting  the  pub- 
lic interest  or  urging  us  in  that  direction. 
In  theee  cases,  our  special  responsibility  Is 
very  special  Indeed,  and  I  hope  we  will  never 
shirk  It. 

3.  We  are  promoters.  Our  Act  gives  us  a 
responsibility  to  promote  air  transportation 
as  well  as  to  regulate  It.  We  at  the  Bo«trd 
relish  this  activity  and  regard  it  as  a  most 
Important  part  of  our  task.  We  undertake 
to  exercise  our  regulatory  functions  with  re- 
spect to  rates  and  fares,  and  with  respect  to 
routes  and  economic  authority  for  air  car- 
riers, in  such  a  manner  as  to  enco\vage  the 
growth  of  air  transportation  and  the 
strengthening  of  o\ir  air  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

4.  We  are  an  advocate.  From  time  to  time, 
as  in  discussions  within  Government  and 
between  governments,  we  regard  It  as  appro- 
priate for  us  to  represent  the  interest  and 
point  of  view  of  U.S.  air  carriers.  We  do  our 
beet  to  see  that  their  legitimate  Interests 
are  not  overlooked. 

6.  We  are  a  referee  because  Mi  some  occa- 
sions we  must  choose  between  airlines,  as 
in  the  awarding  of  routes  or  other  operating 
authority.  I  believe  this  Is  the  part  of  my 
Job  that  I  like  least,  for  I  hate  to  be  obliged 
to  choose  between  the  various  competing 
applicants.  However,  this  Is  a  responsibility 
that  goes  along  with  the  Job,  and  I  win  do 
the  best  I  can  with  my  part  of  it. 

6.  We  are  a  catalyst.  This  is  a  part  of  our 
Job  which  I  ttiink  might  be  exploited  more 
fully  in  the  future  with  great  benefit.  We 
are  frequently  In  a  better  position  than  any- 
one else  to  bring  air  carriers  together  with 
each  other,  and  to  bring  air  carriers  together 
with  other  interested  parties,  to  deal  with 
mutual  problems  and  opportunities.  I  brieve 
that  in  many  cases  good  results  can  be 
achieved  better  and  quicker  In  this  way  than 
in  any  other,  and  I  hope  that  we  ean  make  a 
constructive  contribution  by  facilitating  the 
Joint  consideration  of  mutual  problems. 

T.  We  are  a  balafice  wheel.  We  believe  In 
competition,  and  we  encourage  it,  but  on  the 
other  hand  air  carriers  have  been  known  to 
compete  too  much;  so  one  of  the  Board's 
Jobs  Is  to  prevent  excesses. 

8.  We  are,  or  at  least  we  should  be,  an 
architect.  The  development  of  our  air  trans- 
portation system  Is  certainly  one  of  the 
great  achievements  of  mankind.  The  pros- 
pects for  its  future  development  appear  to 
hold  out  even  greater  opportunities  and 
challenges  than  In  the  past.  Many  persons 
and  many  groups  must  plan  for  this  future 
development.  Surely,  the  CAB  should  be 
playing  an  Important  part  In  this.  It  Is 
evident  that  an  agency  with  all  the  roles 
I  have  already  mentioned  Is  In  a  unique 
position  to  contribute  to  tbe  long-range 
development  of  the  Industry.  Indeed  to  the 
extent  that  the  CAB  falls  to  take  part  In  this 
development,  It  vrlll  be  making  a  negative 
contribution.  If  we  fall  to  make  our  full 
contribution,  or  make  the  wrong  kind  of 
contribution,  the  whole  Industry  and  the 
nation  will  be  the  losers. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  outlook 
for  tbe  airlines  and  make  some  general  ob- 
servations on  that  subject.  There  are  many 
different  elements  which  win  affect  future 
developments  in  Important  ways.  I  will  not 
undertaks  a  oompraheBslve  cataloging  of 
them,  but  I  speak  of  watih  things  as  tralBo 
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growth,  the  introdu^ilon  of 
equipment,  general  economic 
death  and  taxes,  and  the  performance  of  tbe 
CAB.  These  variable;  elements  can  come 
together  or  be  put  together  In  various  com- 
binations, and  these  ^mblnatlons  will  de- 
termine the  future  of  tae  Industry.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  reaso|«ble  range  of  possi- 
bilities Is  between  good  and  extremely  good. 
I  see  no  likelihood  that  really  bad  days  can 
be  ahead  for  the  alrllHe  industry.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  everyiking  works  together 
Just  right,  the  resulti  i  could  be  extremely 
good. 

One  most  basic  elenent  in  determining 
the  future  will  be  Vm  rate  of  growth  in 
traffic.  Substantial  g^^wth  Is  virtually  In- 
evitable. Current  ral|as  of  growth  are  so 
rapid  that  the  forecasters  are  having  to 
rewrite  their  books,  i  [For  many  years  to 
come,  the  rate  of  grojinh  will  certainly  be 
much  larger  than  the  imte  of  growth  in  the 
gross  national  producl^  so  I  would  say  that 
we  can  look  ahead  wlthi  catalnty  to  a  grow- 
ing industry.  { 

We  should  distinguish  between  the  grovrth 
of  the  Industry  and  it*  prc^tabUity.  It  is 
at  least  possible  to  havta  an  Industry  growing 
while  Its  rate  of  earn||Lgs  Is  declining.  As 
the  Industry  grows,  lU  costs  grow,  and  If 
its  earnings  are  to  grdw  also,  then  Its  reve- 
nues must  keep  pace.  In  simple  terms,  to 
keep  a  growing  industry  healthy,  we  should 
see  to  It  that  its  Income  grows  faster  than  its 
costs.  We  should  begin  by  recognizing  that 
this  is  not  inevitable  or  exactly  automatic. 

So  I  want  you  to  khow  that  we  at  the 
CAB  recognize  the  proolems  associated  vrtth 
growth.  We  know  tli^t  this  U  a  voUtUe 
ri^>ldIy  changing  industry.  We  ktiow  that 
the  rapidity  of  Its  growth  compounds  the 
dlfflculty  of  Its  probletas  at  the  same  time 
that  it  multiplies  the  wdustry's  <»partuni- 
tias.  y 

As  I  look  Into  the  f  Uture.  it  seems  to  me 
that  perhaps  the  most|flfflcult  problems  iot 
air  transportation  ar^  on  the  ground.  I 
have  a  growing  feeling  that  the  most  difll- 
cult  problem  of  all  for  the  period  five  or 
ten  years  from  now  Da4y  be  ground  trans- 
porUtlon  for  getting  people  to  and  from 
the  airports  In  our  muit  congested  metro- 
poUtan  areas.  It  also  ffems  to  me  that  this 
U  the  kind  of  probl^^a  which  requires  a 
very  long  lead  time  foe  solution.  I  am  glad 
that  it  Is  receiving  increasing  attention, 
and  I  suggest  that  the  stake  of  the  airlines 
In  this  matter  Is  so  laiige  that  they  should 
give  it  a  high  priority.,  , 

Another  future  problem  of  major  propor- 
tions will  be  the  Vignffijng  of  passengers  in 
crowded  airport  terml^mls.  Major  redesign 
and  reconstruction  of  tanolnal  facilities 
will  be  necessary.  Hottfever,  I  beUevo  these 
requirements  can  be  iOiet  somewhat  more 
expeditiously  than  thoSe  associated  with  the 
movement  of  ground  traffic  to  and  from 
airports.  i 

It  la  also  true,  of  i>urse,  that  we  will 
have  growing  problem^  'from  the  congestion 
of  airplane  traffic  at  li^Jor  airports.  There 
are  measures  which  can  be  taken  to  alleviate 
this  problem.  Some  of  them  such  as  limit- 
ing or  restricting  the  cbaracter  of  aircraft 
allowed  to  use  certain  |alrports  are  suscepti- 
ble of  being  taken  rat)xer  quldtly,  although 
measures  such  as  this  (nay  be  so  heroic  In 
nature  that  they  are  i^ot  likely  to  be  taken 
in  the  absence  of  great  need. 

One  of  the  hazards  4or  the  *<riinAB  in  the 
period  ahead,  of  courts.  Is  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.    Perhai^  I  should  say  aome- 
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thing  about  that,  and 
for  me  to  say  sometl 
current  views  on  air] 
that  there  is  nothing 
I  have  spoken  from  tl 


past  year  about  the  Board's  views  on  this 
subject  as  reflected  in  ^  official  orders  and 
opinions.  I  stin  rega44  the  Board's  orders 
and  opinions  as  the  beriti  source  for  obtaining 
CXn 78«— Pant  10 


rhapa  you  would  like 
about  the  Board 'a 
fares.    Tlie  fact  is 

luch  new  to  report, 
to  time  during  the 


Infcamatlon  as  to  Its  views  on  rates  and  fares. 
I  might  undertake  to  summarize  the  present 
posture  of  this  question  as  I  understand  )t. 

During  the  past  year,  tbe  Board  and  the 
airlines  have  been  re-oxamlmng  their  policies 
with  re8p>ect  to  fares  in  the  light  of  the 
greatly  Improved  earnings  situation.  Out  of 
this  re-examination  have  come  some  quite 
sutMtantlal  reductions  in  fares,  both  domes- 
tically snd  Intematianally.  The  greater  part 
of  these  reductions  has  come  In  the  form  of 
promotional  fares  aimed  at  the  generation 
of  new  traffic. 

In  the  domestic  market,  there  is  a  wide 
variety  of  promotional  fares  which  in  the 
aggregate  will  provide  savings  to  the  travel- 
ing public  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

The  major  promotional  fares  Include: 

(1)  Family  fares  which  provide  a  one- 
third  discount  for  the  first  accompanying 
member  and  a  two-thirds  discount  there- 
after. 

(2)  Stand-by  fares  for  "young  adults"  be- 
tween the  ages  of  12  and  22,  at  a  60  percent 
discount  from  regular  Jet  fares. 

(3)  Round-trip  "Discover  America"  excur- 
sioirfares  at  a  35  percent  discount  from  the 
Jet\:oach  fare,  available  to  all  comers  on  a 
flnlfveservatlon  basis,  provided  that  the 
round-trip  is  not  made  in  tbe  same  calendar 
week  and  is  completed  within  30  days. 

The  liberalized  family  fares  have  been  in 
eSect  for  a  little  less  than  a  year.  The 
stand-by  fare  for  young  adults  haa  been  in 
effect  for  only  a  few  months,  and  the  round- 
trip  Discover  America  excursion  fare  has  been 
in  effect  for  less  than  two  months.  Thus, 
the  domestic  trunk  carriers  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  digesting  substantial  new  promotional 
fares.  This  raises  a  number  of  questions 
which  can  be  answered  only  by  eiqierlence. 
So  far,  the  indications  are  that  traffic  re- 
sponse Is  very  good  Indeed.  There  ore  also 
indications  that  the  effects  on  earnings  are 
salutary.  Nevertheless,  the  possible  conse- 
quences with  respect  to  such  matters  as  self- 
diversion  and  reduced  passenger-mile  rev- 
envie  yields,  coupled  with  related  problems 
such  as  the  need  for  new  flight  equipment  to 
meet  ever  growing  demands,  are  of  such  po- 
tential signiflcance  that  we  cannot  be  sure 
for  some  time  yet  of  the  net  results  of  thue 
promotional  fares.  It  Is  obvious,  for  exam- 
ple, that  when  traffic  demands  require  la7  ger 
investment  in  flight  equipment  and  other 
capital  Items,  larger  earnings  in  dollar  terms 
are  necessary  to  provide  a  fair  rate  of  rettim 
on  the  larger  investment  base.  The  Board 
is  aware,  of  coiuse.  that  the  rate  of  return 
on  investment  Is  a  far  more  meaningful  guide 
for  regulatory  purp>oses  than  absolute  dollar 
earnings,  and  this  Is  a  giiideline  which  we 
will  continue  to  watch  very  closely. 

Tbe  most  recent  figure  we  have  for  rats  of 
return  on  InvesUn^it  for  the  domestic  trunk 
carriers  is  for  the  year  ending  December  81. 
196& — 12.4  percent  Including  the  Investznent 
tax  credit  and  approximately  11.6  percent 
after  eliminating  the  Investment  tax  credit. 
AU  Indications  are  that  the  upward  trend  Is 
contin\iing. 

Another  part  of  our  current  picture  is  the 
etudy  of  the  domestic  fare  stmcture  which  is 
now  under  way  at  the  Board.  We  have  asked 
for  the  suggestions  and  help  of  the  carriers 
in  this  study.  We  hope  that  it  will  give  us 
valuable  guidance  for  improving  the  present 
fare  structive  to  the  end  that  the  varloua 
fares  will  have  the  proper  relationship  to 
each  other.  We  hope  that  we  will  get  some 
substantial  ben^ts  from  this  study  by  the 
end  of  this  calendar  year. 

Now  we  need  to  take  note  of  a  date  that 
la  a  kind  of  deadlins  or  trigger  point  for  fiur- 
ther  action  on  farea.  The  Discover  America 
excursion  fare,  stand-by  fare  fen*  young  adults, 
and  the  Jet  surcharges  Instituted  since  last 
August,  are  all  contained  in  tariffs  which 
generally  have  a  termination  date  of  Decsm- 
berSl.  1886. 


AU  of  these  clnmmstanees  put  tofsthar 
mean  that  next  fall  we  will  have  behind  us 
this  summer's  experience  with  the  current 
promottonal  fares,  we  will  have  ahead  of  us 
a  December  31st  deadline,  and  we  hope  to 
have  at  our  side  a  belpf  tU  atudy  concerning 
what  our  fare  structvire  should  be.  Tlien  we 
will  have  the  questloik — what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  It?  My  first  answw  is  that  X 
don't  really  know.  My  secoitd  answer  is  that 
what  we  do  and  how  we  do  It  will  norenisrUj 
and  properly  be  guided  by  the  dreumatanees 
at  that  time.  In  the  mAantii^n^  i  think  the 
Board  will  be  apva.  to  suggestions. 

Personally.  I  have  the  feeling  and  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  poeslUe  to  work  out  by 
Inf (HTnal  means  such  changes  in  fares  as  may 
be  necessary  and  proper.  The  formal  pro- 
cedures available  to  the  Board  for  bringing 
about  changes  in  airline  fares  are  rather  eum- 
beraome  and  Ineffective.  Indeed.  I  am  told 
that  the  Board  has  never  in  ita  history 
ordwed  a  reduction  in  airline  farea.  Cer- 
tainly this  history  does  not  suggest  that  a 
general  fare  investigation  Is  a  likely  vehicle 
for  achieving  nssdsd  fare  changes.  Tb.\M  in- 
dustry U  too  dynamic  and  moves  too  fast  for 
prooedures  and  prooesdings  the  duration  of 
wliich  is  massured  in  terms  of  years  to  be 
ths  best  way  to  ksep  iu  fans  in  lias  with 
changing  conditions  and  requiremsirts. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  wish  and  the 
hope  for  adiieving  needed  fare  «^H»tn*«  by 
informal  discussions  with  the  nlrtlnss  is 
mere  wishful  thinking  or  Idle  dreaming.  In 
the  first  place,  I  venture  to  hope  that  the 
airlines  themselves  in  their  own  enlightened 
self-interest  have  a  strong  urge  towaid  a 
proper  fare  structure  and  prefer  levels  of 
farea.  There  Is  In  this  Indiutry  a  consider- 
ably greater  degree  of  competition  than 
exists  in  most  regulated  Industries.  Tbts 
can  be  and  is  a  very  salutary  factor  wtth 
reqtect  to  fSres.  and  the  Boasd.  of  oonrss. 
hss  a  statutory  mandate  to  eneonrage  com- 
petition to  the  extent  necessary  to  assure 
the  sound  development  of  our  air  trans- 
portation system.  Taking  into  account  all  of 
the  Board's  functions  and  responslbCltles. 
It  seems  to  me  that  It  should  be  in  an  excel- 
lent position  to  serve  as  a  eatalyst  in  bringing 
about  needed  fare  changes  wIttiOBt  rsanrt  to 
tbe  cumbersome  formal  procedures  tliat  re- 
main available  to  the  Board  wbsn  othsr 
means  fall. 

In  the  International  market,  ss  you  know, 
questions  relating  to  fares  come  before  the 
Board  in  a  somewhat  different  fashion  than 
m  the  case  of  domestle  fares,  mtematlonal 
fares  are  nsoally  agrssd  upon  in  conf  srcBMs 
of  the  Intsmattooal  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion, subject  to  Government  spprovaL  Ws 
have  developed  some  fairly  well  deOxMd  pro- 
cedures for  exchanging  views  with  our  UJ9.- 
flag  International  air  carriers  as  to  desirable 
results  to  be  achieved  In  these  conferences. 
An  lATA  conference  is  scheduled  to  convene 
in  Honolula  in  September  to  negotiate 
worldwide  fares  for  a  two  year  period  from 
AprU  1,  1967.  I  cannot  speak  very  definitely 
at  this  time  with  respect  to  matters  to  be 
considered  in  that  conference.  In  general 
terms,  I  can  say  that  earnings  in  interna- 
tional air  transportation  are  sufficiently  fa- 
vorable ao  that,  aa  of  the  present  time,  it 
would  seem  that  further  reductions  in  inter- 
national fares  are  sconomicaUy  feasible  and 
proper.  We  hope  these  favorable  dreum- 
atanees will  continue  and  that  appropriate 
fare  reducUona  will  in  fact  be  achieved. 

I  would  like  to  note  ths  fact  that  reduc- 
Uona  in  fares  and  Increaaes  in  i)c«&ts  con. 
procssd  simultaneously.  Happily,  this  itmms 
to  be  what  Is  happening  today.  Last  year 
traffic  on  tbe  NcH^th  Atlantic  and  operating 
profits  for  most  of  the  earriars  In  that  mar- 
ket Improved  strikingly,  after  ths  largest 
and  broadest  fars  raductions  in  ths  history 
oX  this  routs  were  put  Into  effect.  On  the 
domsstiio  soens,  oanlers  are  reporting  un- 
precedented profits  so  far  this  year,  in  ths 
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face  of  Xbm  tooMl  program  of  reduced  pro- 
mottonal  fuw  wlUch  I  menttonad  earlier. 
I  believe  we  ai«  morlng  In  the  right  dlreotl<»i 
to  the  bentf  t  of  traveler  and  oarrler  alike. 

In  ocmelURlon,  I  would  like  to  refer  again 
to  the  role  of  the  CAB.  Some  of  my  friends 
In  the  alrUne  Industry  refer  from  time  to 
time  to  their  devotion  to  the  private  enter- 
prise system.  This  is  a  devotion  which  I 
share  with  them.  I  believe  that  It  Is  our 
Job  at  the  OAB  to  encourage  private  enter- 
I>rise,  as  wall  as  to  guard  the  public  Interest, 
and  to  meld  the  public  Interest  and  private 
lnt«reet  to  help  achieve  optimum  results 
for  both. 

If  I  might,  I  would  like  to  repeat  some- 
thing that  I  said  In  a  recent  talk  In  San 
Pranclsoo: 

"I  tLOfit  that  in  the  yean  to  come  students 
of  Oovemment  and  economics  wUl  be  able 
to  look  on  the  economic  regulation  and  pro- 
motloa  provided  under  the  federal  Aviation 
Act  as  a  suooasaful  example  of  the  pragmatlo 
genius  of  the  American  system.  I  hope  they 
wUl  find  this  to  be  a  case  where  private  enter- 
prise—tempered with  just  enough  Oovam- 
ment  regiilatlon,  but  not  too  much — ^has 
provldMl  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number.  And  I  hope  that  they  will  find 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  performed 
Its  responslbUltlss  weU  enough  to  make  a 
substantial  oontilbutlon  to  the  development 
and  aohlevemsnts  of  our  air  transportation 


MYTH  AND  REAUTY  IN  ASIA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Idaho,  recently 
returned  from  the  Peace  Corps  In  N^?al. 
baa  written  a  mature  analysts  of  the 
rsaUtlea  of  develcvment  In  Asia.  In  an 
article  In  the  May  29  Lewlston.  Idaho 
Morning  Journal.  Neal  Parsell  of  Kooe- 
Ua,  Idaho,  explores  such  myths  as 
"American  know-how  will  solve  the 
proUem  of  underdevdopment"  and 
"Commxmlsm  Is  the  <mly  alternative  to 
existing  bad  oonditicais." 

In  the  course  of  his  article  Parsell  as- 
saUs  as  a  "stdiple-mlnded  analogy"  the 
bdlef  that  the  methods  used  to  rtcaa- 
stniet  Euroiw  can  be  successfully  used  in 
Asia,  and  discusses  the  need  for  <m-the- 
spot  reaeazoh  similar  to  that  which  has 
produced  such  abundance  for  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  perceptive  article,  well 
worth  reading.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  inserted  at  this  point  in 
theRaooKD. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Raooio, 
as  follows: 


Mm.  Rbsutt  ICBT  RasB  Oh  nr  Aau 

(By  Neal  ParaeU) 

Zt  Is  May.  The  Indian  farmer  surveys  his 
one-aore  plot  on  the  Ganges  Plain.  Heat 
waves  erupt  from  the  flat,  monotonous  land; 
thare  has  been  no  rain  since  September. 
The  temperature  Is  116.  WIU  the  village 
moosy-lendar  loan  enough  to  pay  for  seed? 
Win  the  harvest  be  sueceesfulT  WUl  there 
be  another  baby  this  yaarf 

The  farmer  does  not  trust  the  government. 
never  has.  Bis  father  helped  build  mud 
walls  around  the  village  so  It  would  appear 
to  the  tax  ocdiector  that  there  was  nothing 
worth  taking.  Thare  Is  much  talk  of  "IndU": 
Is  that  the  same  as  "Bharaff  Does  it  In- 
clude the  next  viUagef 

auwe  World  War  n.  the  world  has  been 
muoh  eoaeemed  with  the  problams  of  the 
"uxkdMdavelciMd"  natton.  nese  problsms 
liav*  baooBoe  so  eomplex  It  now  requires  a 
i«al  oOort  to  sort  out  ths  problams  ss  pr*- 
■antad  in  propaganda  and  the  problaois  as 
tbay  really  ara. 


TO  clear  the  air.  It  la  neoeesary  to  Xooik.  at 
some,  but  by  no  means  all,  the  myths  that 
have  grown  yxp  arauad  Intamatlonal  develop- 
ment. 

ICyth:  The  underdeveloped  nations  are 
catching  up  with  the  West. 

The  Marshall  Plan  for  the  reconstruction 
of  Kurope  was  the  biggest  sucoees  of  foreign 
aid.  The  speed  with  which  Burope  bounced 
back  amaiwrt  even  the  most  optbnlstio  plan- 
ners. At  the  same  time,  these  Kuropean 
nations  were  unable  to  hold  their  colonies, 
and  cries  for  modernization  began  to  be  heard 
from  the  Buropeanlzed  leaders  of  these  lands. 
There  followed  from  this  one  of  the  most 
slmfde-mlnded  analogies  of  modem  Intel- 
lectual history:  that  the  methods  which  had 
been  succeesful  In  Burope  could  be  used  In 
the  underdeveloped  nations.  Forthwith  came 
a  flood  of  plana  prescribing  bow  these  coun- 
tries were  to  raise  themselves  by  their  boot- 
straps. These  grandiose  plans  have  all  failed. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  some  limited 
areas,  but  in  no  case  does  It  equal  the  at- 
tached publicity.  India,  for  example,  has  a 
steel  industry  of  oonsld»able  slae.  The  plan 
In  building  up  this  basic  Industry  Involved 
the  transfer  of  some  100  million  people  to 
industry  in  order  to  get  them  off  the  land. 
It  was  a  very  t^peaUng  plan.  But  apparent- 
ly no  one  noticed,  at  the  time  the  plan  was 
made,  that  in  the  United  States  only  about  15 
million  workers  were  engaged  in  basic  in- 
dustry; this  even  though  most  of  the  plan- 
ners were  Americans.  So  now  India  makes 
steti.  and  the  population  still  lives  in  misery. 
It  was  taken  as  axiomatic  that  education 
in  massive  doaee  would  be  required.  Tet  the 
required  changea  from  the  traditional  cur- 
riculum are  slow  In  coming.  And  In  such  a 
place  as  Nepal,  where  schools  are  being  buUt 
as  fast  as  possible,  population  Is  growing  so 
rapidly  that  the  literacy  rate  decreases  every 
year. 

Myth:  A  "revolution"  of  some  kind  has 
taken  place  In  the  under-developed  coun- 
trisa. 

The  term  Is  pure  Journalese.  We  hear 
much  of  the  "revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions" and  It  is  true  that  great  movements 
are  taking  plaoe;  powerful  forces  are  at  work. 
But  with  the  passible  exception  of  China. 
these  have  not  yet  added  up  to  a  revoluttan. 
If  theee  countries  really  want  to  modern- 
ise, what  Is  neceesary?  Some  of  the  answers 
are  in.  if  modernisation  Is  to  take  place  on 
the  Weetern  model:  (1)  Population  control — 
and  methods  in  some  cases  will  have  to  be 
Immediate  and  drasUo;  (3)  the  population 
must  be  savlng-mlnded;  the  low  propensity 
to  save  must  be  overcome:  (3)  foreign  In- 
vestment must  be  made  possible  on  a  tre- 
mendous scale;  (4)  the  whole  attitude 
toward  work  will  have  to  be  revised;  "mate- 
rial" valuee  will  have  to  be  substituted  for 
"q>lrltual";  (6)  emphasis  In  edueatioa  has  to 
be  put  on  doing,  not  book  learning. 

These  oondltlona  have  been  met  nowhere. 
European  and  American  developers  stress 
them  Inoeeaantly,  yet  demands  for  changes 
are  met  with  poUte  evasion  by  governments 
concerned.  Instead  we  bear  about  "spiritual 
superiorllT"  and  "native  solutions." 

At  bottom,  the  ferment  In  the  underdevel- 
oped world  is  a  crisis  in  pride,  and  it  arises 
not  from  a  sense  of  strength  in  a  new-found 
Independenoe,  but  from  a  sense  of  weaknws 
IntaUectnals,  who  bold  traditional  prestige 
In  many  of  theee  oountrlea.  suspect  the 
United  States,  where  they  observe  Intellec- 
tuals to  be  largely  superfluous.  And  Asian 
InteUectuals  don't  want  Western  religions. 
Change  there  has  been.  The  IVepaleae 
farmer  will  never  go  back  to  using  pine 
torchss  sfter  seeing  a  kerosttie  lamp.  But  he 
Is  unwilling  to  act  without  oonsultlng  his 
astrologer. 

Myth:  Health  and  humanitarian  measures 
help  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

Here  the  tremendous.  Indeed  fundamental, 
problems  generated  by  population  increases 


must  be  considered.  With  the  possible  sk- 
ceptlon  of  limited  natural  reeources.  this  la 
the  principal  problem  faced  by  most  of  the 
developing  countries. 

Birth  rates  have  been  Increasing  in  multi- 
ples since  World  War  n.  At  the  preeent  time 
In  India,  the  peculation  Increases  by  l-mU- 
lion  every  month.  This  is  why  all  develop- 
mental efforts  must  produce  great  changes; 
massive  Increases  in  output  are  necessary 
even  to  stay  ahead  of  population  growth. 

Death  control  is  easy.  In  the  past,  de- 
velopment programs  began  with  spectacular 
health  measures,  usually  smallpox  or  malaria 
eradication.  But  birth  control  is  difficult, 
and  the  answers  are  not  yet  In.  Kven  if 
Bocne  super-simple  device  is  Invented,  efforts 
to  persuade  people  to  use  It,  and  effects  once 
they  are  persiiaded,  are  matters  involving 
decades.    And  the  problem  is  now. 

Hospitals  and  health  programs  in  the  un- 
derdevMoped  nations,  established,  no  doubt, 
out  of  the  nM>st  Christian  motives,  work 
against  developmental  efforts  by  enlarging 
a  population  that  must  be  cared  for  out  of 
increases  In  national  ou^ut. 

The  only  argxunent  against  this,  that 
healthy  people  do  better  work,  has  never 
been  confirmed  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

The  United  States  Is  currently  shipping 
20.000  tons  of  wheat  to  India  every  day. 
Oondlttons  there  have  now  re<w:hed  the  point 
where  not  even  a  bumper  crop  will  feed  the 
population,  and  there  is  precious  little  for- 
eign exchange  to  spend  on  food.  Now  vre  are 
to  Increase  the  shipments,  but  VS.  stores 
are  not  unlimited. 

Such  things  as  these  make  good  newspaper 
copy.  But  they  are  useless  as  solutions  to 
problems. 

Myth:  American  "know-how"  will  solve  the 
problems  of  underdevelopment. 

In  the  most  vital  area,  food  production, 
the  know-how  does  not  exist.  And  on  the 
Industrial  aide,  Americans  can  erect  factories 
but  are  powerlees  in  solving  the  sociological 
problems  of  running  them. 

Food  production  in  most  parts  of  the 
world  cannot  be  called  farming;  it  is  garden- 
ing. The  prime  considerations  anywhere 
are  output  per  acre  of  land  and  agricultural 
costs.  Some  areas  of  agricultural  land  in  the 
world  produce  much  more  per  acre  than 
land  in  America,  but  this  is  accomplished  at 
much  greater  input  cost;  it  has  been  said 
that  up  to  30  per  cent  of  the  agrlCTiltural 
lal>or  force  In  India  has  aero  net  productivity. 
In  1962  in  the  United  Statee  it  to(4c  2.4 
man-hours  to  produce  20  bushels  of  wheat. 
Americans  now  spend  less  than  the  major 
part  of  their  incomes  on  food,  which  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  underdeveloped  world  is 
uto|^  arrived  on  earth.  Agricultural  sur- 
pluses have  contributed  to,  if  not  made  poesl- 
ble,  our  present  prosperity.  Yet  only  recently 
has  anyone  Investigated  how  we  got  where 
we  are. 

A  major  cause  of  our  {weaent  prosperity  is 
the  Hatch  Xxperlment  Station  Act  of  1887. 
TUa  law  made  it  possible  for  experiment  sta- 
tlona  to  be  set  up  across  the  country.  And 
the  agriculturists  soon  found  that  a  problem 
occurring  say,  in  Latah  County  did  not  nec- 
essarily have  the  same  solution  as  a  similar 
problem  on  Camas  Prairie.  Experiments  had 
to  be  run  In  both  places. 

The  lack  of  on-the-spot  research  Is  the 
reason  we  have  no  know-how;  no  large  body 
of  agricultural  knowledge,  derived  from  ex- 
periment, exists  anywhere  other  than  In  the 
developed  world.  Tropical  and  sub-tropical 
farming  are  not  the  same  as  farming  on  the 
Palouse. 

Myth:  Communism  is  ths  (mly  alternative 
to  existing  bad  oondltlona. 

The  Communists  preach  this  slogan  and 
weU  know  that  if  they  can  get  people  to 
believe  it,  they  wlU  have  won  over  half  thetr 
battle.  Tet  It  is  posathto  to  separata  fanatl- 
clam  from  Communloa. 
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If    theae    societies    ^    reaUy    going    to 
modernize,  It  ought  t<>  be  obvious  by  now 
that  force  Is  going  to  l^ve  to  be  used.    Lib 
cral  democracy  is  nevei 
of  the  underdeveloped 

The  example  of  Rui 
but  conditions  in  the 
are  far  different  from 
Russia  had  been  plu 
aatlon  since  Peter  the 
near  the  point  of  eci 
time  of  the  revolution 

far  above  those  now  IJaund  In  most  of  the 
underdeveloped  world,  the  nations  of  which 
suddenly  found  themsftves  Independent  be- 
cause two  great  vrars :  bad  enfeebled  their 
msLSters  to  the  point  (Where  they  could  no 
longer  keep  them. 

In  forcing  change  over  societies  wanting 
change  but  not  necessarily  Western  attitudes, 
It  is  not  tronlc  that  l^atlclsm,  a  Judaeo- 
Chrlstlan  invention,  vflll  be  necessary.  It 
spears  to  be  the  only  poesibiUty.  The  real 
question  of  the  futtnv  aaems  to  be  what  form 
this  fanaUclsm  wlU  takA  WIU  It  be  mlUtary. 
as  in  Japan?  Marxist,  as  in  China?  Will  it 
resemble  Ataturk's  approach  in  Turkey?  Or 
will  some  Oriental  religion  suddenly  produce 
a  Luther?  i 

If  the  situation  now  la  grim,  all  signs  point 
to  an  even  grimmer  futfire.  Many  things  are 
going  to  happen  In  the: world  that  the  Amer- 
ican people,  with  thtttr  present  sUnpUstlc 
and  moralistic  views  of  politics,  are  gotng 
to  find  bard  to  accept.  [  In  this  world,  which 
is  the  one  we  have  to  Uve  in,  even  the  long 
nm  is  over  before  we  kii^  it. 
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BUSI 


MORNING 
SSS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  momlnf  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  )]|uslness?  If  not. 
morning  business  is 


Calendar  No. 
lend   the   Bank 
if  1958. 
the  considera- 

Presldent.  I 


BANK  HOLDING  |<t:OMPANY  ACT 
AMENDMENT  OF   1966 

The  PRESIDING  pFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  tljf  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  pend^g  business,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative 
1148.    H.R.   7371.    to 
Holding  Company  Ac 

The  Senate  resun 
tion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD, 
ask  unanimous  consfeht  that,  notwith 
standing  the  unanimous-consent  agree 
ment  on  the  pending;  Lausche  amend- 
ment, there  be  a  shor ,  {quorum  call  with- 
out the  time  being  ch  itged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  C  FPICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Cha  i  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered ;  and  thi  clerk  will  call  the 
roll.  7[ 

The  legislative  clerfc  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.  fl 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.!  Mr.  President,  I 
aske  unanimous  consait  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  bel  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  O  RFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  orde:  id. 

Under  the  unanimp 
ment,  debate  on  each 
limited  to  1  hour,  to 
between  the  propo:, 
ment  and  the  Senator 

ROBSBTSOVl. 

The  pending  am 


called  Ijiusehe  amem  ^oent  (No.  585)  to 


i-consent  agree- 

idment  will  be 

equally  divided 

of  the  amend- 

VlrginialMr. 


LCI  4m 


«nt  is  the  so- 


glve  to  each  group  of  banks  involved  in 
the  bill  imtll  June  30.  1973.  to  divest 
themselves  of  nonbanking  interests. 

The  Senator  fkom  Ohio  IMr.  LauscbsI 
is  recognlaed.  Bow  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  al- 
low myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate.  It  contemplates, 
if  adopted,  writing  into  the  law  a  pro- 
vision that  the  two  companies  mainly 
alTected  by  the  bill — that  Is,  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  and  the  Financial  General  Corp. — 
will  be  given  7  years  within  which  to 
bring  themselves  in  compliance  with  the 
law. 

The  present  bill  gives  the  Financial 
General  Corp.  12  years  and  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  5  years  to  bring  theselves  within  con- 
formity. 

My  amendment  will  give  each  <me  of 
them  7  years,  thus  providing  equal  con- 
sideration to  both  of  these  Institutions 
with  respect  to  the  bill. 

Before  I  proceed  with  a  discussion  of 
the  amendment,  I  want  the  Rxcord  to 
clearly  show  that  I  subscribe  to  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  bill.  The  testimony 
shows  that  the  Du  Pont  testamentary 
trust  is  now  In  control  of  30  banks;  the 
Financial  General  in  control  of  26  bonks. 
Together  with  these  holdings^  each  of 
these  institutions  also  has  diverse  other 
holdings,  in  many  instances  the  separate 
holdings  being  in  a  measure  incompat- 
ible with  each  other  so  far  as  fair  service 
to  the  public  is  concerned. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  a  law  that  per- 
mits the  development  of  multiple  hold- 
ing of  banks  while  at  the  same  time 
operating  many  businesses  which  might 
have  conflicting  interests  because  of  the 
overall  control  that  the  companies  have 
not  only  of  the  banks  but  also  of  other 
businesses. 

Getting  to  my  amendment,  yesterday 
I  listened  to  the  arguments.  One  argu- 
ment was  that  12  years  had  been  ac- 
corded to  the  Financial  General  Corp. 
because  it  has  outstanding  bonds  that  will 
not  mature  imtil  1978;  that  the  existence 
cl  those  outstanding  bonds  of  lndd3ted- 
nesQ  makes  it  impossible  to  liquidate  the 
corporatlcHi  in  conformity  with  the  Law 
because  these  bonds  are  not  callable. 

I  indicated  yesterday  that,  in  my 
opinion,  that  argument  is  not  soimd. 
Though  there  is  outstanding  a  bond  de- 
benture payable  in  1978,  that  fact  does 
not  preclude  a  conformity  with  the  law 
as  it  will  be  written  in  the  event  the  bill 
pending  before  the  Senate  is  adopted. 

The  issuance  of  a  debenture  setting 
forth  how  the  bonds  shall  be  paid,  what 
interest  they  shall  bear,  what  length  of 
time  the  indebtedness  shall  oonttnue.  in 
my  Judgment,  does  not  make  legally  and 
physically  impossible  a  compliance  with 
the  command  that  is  ccmtained  within 
the  pending  bill. 

In  the  dialog  had  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  PumaRxl,  I  asked 
him  about  the  bill.  ^  is  a  member  of 
the  committee.  His  answer  was  that  he 
did  not  subscribe  to  the  argument  that 
it  becomes  legally  Impossible  to  comply 
with  the  law  because  the  bonds  will  not 
mature  until  1978.    The  Senator  from 


Wisconsin,   however,   in   answer  to  a 
question  which  I  put  to  him,  said: 

To  answer  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Ifr.  Lsxncaa)  ths  analogy  to  the  U 
years  given  to  Plnaaeial  Oanena  Corp.  is  not 
rdevant.  That  U-year  period  waa  given  In 
reoognltUm  of  the  faot  that  Financial  Oen- 
eral  Corp.  had  outstanding  large  amounts  of 
bonds  and  debentures — stated  on  the  balance 
sheet  of  December  SI,  1085— eecored  by  the 
stock  of  their  banks  and  other  interssts. 

The  Senator  frmn  Wisconsin  further 
stated: 

To  require  the  divestment  o<  tbsse  stocks 
would  necessarily  Involve  a  complete  re- 
organization of  the  company's  corporate 
setup. 

I  quote  further: 

I  point  out  that  such  a  provlsloa  would 
require  them  to  sell  some  of  the  securities 
which  are  really  collateral  for  ths  bonds  they 
have  outstanding.  When  they  sell  them  at 
a  capital  gain,  they  will  be  required  to  pay 
a  tax,  which  wlU  «nmini«»i  the  value  of  that 
collateral.  That  situation  does  not  apply  to 
du  Pont.  Du  Pont  does  not  have  bonds  out- 
standing for  12  years.  They  do  not  have  any 
b(M>ds.  Du  Pont,  being  a  charitable  trust, 
would  not  be  required  to  pay  a  capital  gains 
tax. 

By  this  first  part  of  the  answer  given 
to  my  question  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, If  we  accept  his  statement  as 
sound,  we  have  to  decide  that  the  nnan- 
clal  General  Corp.  would  have  to  pay  a 
capital  gains  tax  merely  because  it  sold 
the  collateral  issue. 

My  query  is.  if  Financial  General 
Corp.  today  sold  that  collateral,  would  it 
not  have  to  pay  a  capital  gains  tax?  If 
it  sold  that  coUateral  2  years  from  now. 
would  It  not  have  to  pay  a  capital  gains 
tax?  If  it  sold  that  collateral  12  years 
from,  now,  similarly,  it  wotild  have  to  pay 
a  capital  gains  tax. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  answer  Is 
that  in  one  instance,  if  one  vohmtarily 
sdls  something,  he  i>ays  a  capital  gains 
tax.  If  he  is  forced  to  distribute  some- 
thing to  the  owners,  he  should  not  have 
to  pay  a  eai^tal  gains  tax,  nor  should 
they  at  that  time,  because  by  act  of  Con- 
gress the  owners  of  that  corporation,  who 
do  not  want  to  sell,  are  foroed  to  sell  or 
to  distribute  the  stock  of  their  subsid- 
iaries. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  cannot  concur  in 
that  view.  The  Issue  here  is  whether  or 
not  a  capital  gains  asset,  in  any  evmt, 
must  be  sold,  whether  it  is  sold  within  5 
years  or  12  years. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
expired.       

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  allowed  to  continue  for  5 
more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  does  not 
apply  to  the  Du  Pont  Trust  Fund,  be- 
cause its  remainder  in  that  trust  belongs 
to  a  charitable  institution  and  any  capi- 
tal gains  would  not  be  subject  to  income 
tax. 

I  placed  In  the  Record  yesterday  two 
letters  Indicating  that  a  bin  similar  to  the 
one  that  was  passed  in  1956.  when  30- 
some  companies  were  forced  to  divest, 
will  be  received  from  the  Houae  Cbmniit- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  will  ezenqit 
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Flnanelal  Oeneral  Corp-  'run  this  tax. 
Financial  Oeneral  Is  willing  to  take  Its 
obanoe  on  the  fairness  of  Congress.  If 
It  voluntarily  sold  now.  if  it  voluntarily 
■old  at  any  time,  it  would  pay  the  tax. 
If  Financial  General  is  forced  to  dis- 
tribute this  stock  to  their  stockholders, 
the  result  woidd  be  the  same  as  occurred 
with  respect  to  stock  held  by  Du  Pont  in 
General  Motors:  Financial  General  and 
Its  stockholders  would  be  relieved  of  the 
capital  gtdns  tax.  Congress  did  ttiat  in 
19S6,  an4  Financial  General  is  willing  to 
trust  Congress  to  do  it  again. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  reinforced  my  position,  be- 
cause he  admits  that,  in  any  event,  if 
there  were  a  forced  sale,  the  ci^ltal  gains 
tax  wmild  have  to  be  paid.  If  Financial 
General  waited  for  12  years,  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax  would  have  to  be  paid,  un- 
less the  law  were  changed  relieving  Fi- 
nancial General  Corp.  from  that  tax.  If 
by  command  it  divests  itself  of  its  col- 
lateral in  banks,  whether  that  divest- 
ment be  made  in  1966.  1970,  or  1978.  the 
canital  gains  tax  must  be  paid,  unless  Fi- 
nancial General  Corp.  is  relieved  from 
that  obligation  by  the  passage  of  a  spe- 
cial law. 

Therefore,  I  submit  to  Senators  that 
the  argument  that  Financial  Oeneral 
would  have  to  pay  a  capital  gains  tax  If 
it  were  compelled  to  divest  within  7  years 
Is  equally  applicable;  that  is,  it  would 
have  to  pay  a  capital  gains  tax  in  1978. 

I  now  turn  to  the  second  phase  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  has  been  said 
Financial  Oeneral  Corp.  would  be  given 
12  yean  and  Du  Pont  would  be  given  5 
years.  I  quote  further  from  the  state- 
moit  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin: 

There  wm  a  aerloua  problem  aa  f ar  aa  Fl* 
T>ffT)ni«i  Oeneral  was  concerned.  No  evidence 
waa  provided  wblch  Indicated  tbat  thla  waa 
niri—arr  ** dealrable.  It  ahould  be  noted,  of 
ooone,  tbat  tbe  Financial  Oeneral  Corp. 
wouM  immedlatrty  become  a  registered  bank 
boldlog  eompany.  It  would  booomc  aubjeot 
to  tb«  sot's  raatrlettona  on  the  aoqulaltloa  of 
now  banks;  tt  would  become  subject  to  tbe 
sot's  rastrletlaos  on  the  acquisition  of  new 
Ijanklng  Intereata;  and  It  would  become  sub- 
ject to  tbe  act'a  reetitctlona  on  Intrasyatem 
transaetloDs. 

lliose  restrictions.  Mr.  President,  be- 
come applicable  whether  the  period  in- 
volved Is  2  years.  5  years.  7  years,  or  12 
years.  The  restrictions  do  not  establish 
an  insurmountable  Impediment  to  car- 
rying out  the  law. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  status  of  these 
companies.  Both  of  them  are  within  the 
law,  as  It  Is  now  written,  in  their  opera- 
tions. Both  of  them,  under  the  law, 
would  become  illegal  in  their  operations 
if  the  bill  is  passed.  Therefmv.  I  submit 
that  on  this  issue  both  are  in  identical 
positions.  Both,  under  the  law,  would 
be  required  to  divest  themselves  either  of 
their  banking  holdings  or  of  their  other 
business  holdings.  In  that  respect  they 
are  identical.  

The  PRESIDING  OF7ICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHS.  I  ask  unanimous 
eonsMit  that  I  be  permitted  to  continue 
for  6  more  minutes. 

The  PRBBTnTNO  QlViCJLH.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  LAUSCHX.  I  see  no  dlffermoe 
between  the  two.  If  the  bill  is  passed, 
both  would  beoocDB  vloIat<»«  of  the  law 
unless  they  oompUed  with  it.  Both  of 
them,  imder  the  law.  must  divest  them- 
selves of  their  holdings.  The  point  I 
wish  to  make  Is  that  the  facts  are  identi- 
cal. But  one  group  is  given  5  years,  and 
the  other  Is  given  12  years.  I  cannot  see 
the  Justification  for  such  prejudicial,  dis- 
criminatory treatment  of  the  one  as 
against  the  other. 

Both  are  the  holders  of  banks,  equal 
in  position.  Both  are  the  holders  of  in- 
vestments in  private  enterprise,  equal  in 
position.  Both  are  now  within  the  law. 
Both  of  them  would  be  outside  the  pur- 
view of  the  law  if  the  bill  is  passed. 

If  the  activities  of  both  are  to  be  made 
illegal,  what  Jiistlflcatlon  is  there  for  giv- 
ing one  12  years  and  the  other  only  5 
years?    I  cannot  see  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency I  have  always  taken  the  position 
when  I  handle  a  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  which  has  been  reported  by  that 
committee  that  I  am  bound  by  the  com- 
mittee acticm. 

The  proposal  of  7  years  for  Financial 
General  and  7  years  for  Du  Pont  was  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  and  was  turned 
down.  The  committee  drafted  what  I 
hoped  would  be  an  acceptable  compro- 
mise of  a  very  drastic  bill  passed  by  the 
House  and  an  equally  drastic  one  rec- 
ommended by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  I  submitted  the  committee  tenta- 
tive proposal  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  agreed  to 
this  rather  imusual  provision  for  Finan- 
cial General  on  the  ground  that  it  had  a 
bond  issue  outstanding  of,  I  believe,  ap- 
proximately $40  million — I  do  not  know 
the  exact  amount.  That  amount  was  to 
be  retired  over  a  period  of  12  years.  The 
securities  of  these  various  iMmks  and  in- 
dustrial concerns  owned  or  controlled  by 
Financial  General  were  pledged  as  col- 
lateral for  these  bonds.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances it  would  not  be  unreasonabl'i 
to  give  Financial  Oeneral  a  period  of  12 
years  within  which  to  divest. 

In  addition,  we  must  remember  that 
the  present  structure  of  Financial  Gen- 
eral is  quite  different  from  that  of  a  reg- 
ulated bank  holding  company. 

Financial  Oeneral  now  oiierates  in  any 
State  in  which  it  wishes  to  operate.  It 
operates  any  kind  of  business  in  which  it 
wants  to  engage.  However,  if  this  law 
becomes  effective.  Financial  General 
must  immediately  come  fully  within  the 
confines  of  the  strict  bank  holding  com- 
pany laws,  other  than  the  divestment  re- 
quirement. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  did 
not  testify  either  for  or  against  this  12- 
year  provision.  However,  the  committee 
thought  it  was  Justified  and  turned  down 
the  proposal  to  reduce  it  to  7  years. 

As  a  representative  of  the  committee, 
I  say  that  the  committee  has  instructed 
me  to  oppote  this  amendment. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Bdr.  ROBERTSON.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  both  of  these  entities  are 
now  (q>eratlng  within  the  law? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  They  certainly 
are.  The  law  that  we  passed  in  1966 
gave  special  exemptions  to  both  of  these 
entitles.        

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Both  of  them  are  now 
operating  within  the  law.  So,  in  that 
respect  they  are  identical. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.         

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact 
that  both  of  these  entitles  will  be  op- 
erating outside  of  the  law  if  the  pending 
measure  is  passed  and  enacted  into  law? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  depends  on  the 
length  of  time.  If  the  bill  is  passed,  the 
Du  Pont  Trust  would  be  granted  5  years 
to  divest  its  nonbanking  Interests  and 
they  would  be  within  the  law  throughout 
that  period  of  time.  Financial  General 
would  be  granted  12  years  for  a  similar 
divestment  and  could  continue  its  pres- 
ent operations  for  that  period  of  time. 
After  the  time  granted  to  a  corporation 
had  expired,  that  corporation  would  be 
operating  outside  of  the  law  if  it  had  not 
gotten  rid  of  its  nonbanking  assets. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  that  not  in  effect 
mean  what  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  said,  that  both  entities  would  be 
operating  outside  of  the  law,  but  that  a 
grace  period  would  be  given  to  each 
entity  within  which  period  they  must 
bring  themselves  into  compliance  with 
the  law? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  provide  that 
one  receives  5  years  and  the  other  re- 
ceives 12  years  to  get  rid  of  their  non- 
banking  interests.  There  is  certainly  a 
difference  between  5  and  12.  But  if  we 
give  them  these  grace  periods,  they  are 
not  violating  the  law  during  the  grace 
periods. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  Congress  has 
bald,  "You  are  both  operating  outside  of 
the  law,  but  we  will  give  one  of  you  5 
years  and  the  other  12  years  within 
which  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  law." 

Mr.  ROBEU'l'UON.  That  is  not  quite 
an  acciurate  appraisal  of  the  situation. 

Congress  did  give  an  exemption  for 
charitable  trusts.  It  found  that  there 
might  be  others  of  an  indefinite  nature. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  been 
recommending  for  8  years  that  that  ex- 
emption be  changed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  exemption  was  given,  as  I  recall  it, 
to  an  investment  company  that  was 
strictly  regulated  imder  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940.  It  was  assumed 
that  that  investment  company  would  be 
so  strict^  controlled  that  it  would  not 
make  any  great  difference  whether  it 
obtained  possession  of  some  banks. 

Some  years  ago  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  said  that  there  were  a  great  many 
Investment  compantes  that  could,  if  they 
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wanted  to,  take  advsritage  of  this  rule 
and  obtain  banks  or  i  s^rporati<»t  wher- 
ever they  wanted  and  aombine  them  into 
a  large  commercial  ei  ^rprlse. 

Banking  is  an  indmtry  that  is  regu- 
lated by  an  agency  of  the  Government. 
When  banks  apply  for  insurance  their 
d^xwits  are  insured  up  to  $10,000.  There 
have  been  proposals  to  increase  the  in- 
surance to  $15,000  and  $20,000. 

Those  banks  are  strictly  regulated.  It 
has  been  our  theory  tjhat  we  should  not 
commingle  an  enterprise  which  so  vitally 
affects  the  entire  welljare  of  the  Nation. 
Banks  c(dlect  and  deAtelt  funds.  They 
stimulate  industry  and  housing. 

We  have  the  centralJMnk,  and  we  have 
conferred  upon  the  Identral  bank  the 
power  delegated  to  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  issue  money  and  fix  its  value. 

There  has  been  som^  criticism  of  C<mi- 
gress  for  letting  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  buy  Oovemment  bonds  with  the 
provision  that  as  long  i  as  it  has  a  gold 
certificate  up  to  25  poficent.  it  can  issue 
doUar  for  dollar  agaiiUt  that  bond.  In 
that  way  a  reserve  has  been  created 
from  which  banlcs  can  borrow.  The  de- 
mand for  the  reserves  can  be  increased. 

The  PRESIDING  OWlCER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  exp  lied. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  additioial  minute. 

The  PRESmmO  I  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  lis  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute.      | 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  can  fix  the  reserve  require- 
mente  which  so  vitally  affect  the  hiterest 
rates  of  the  entire  Naff}n.  The  general 
theory  of  our  Oovei 
been  that  the 
be  separate  from  coi 

I  reserve  the 

Mr.  LAUSCHE. 
much  time  do  I  have 

The    PRESIDING    „ 

Senator  from  Ohio  ha^  17  minutes  re^ 
maining.  i 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  ^>resident,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Blr  Ipresident,  I  take 
no  exception  to  the  gdiieral  objective  of 
the  bill.  I  made  that  cjear  in  my  open- 
ing statement.  | 

My  only  exception  1^  (iiat  the  biU  does 
not  accord  equality  of  Justice  to  two  en- 
terprises that  occupy  [similar  positions 
and  ought  to  be  treat4d  similarly. 

I  repeat  that  both  of  these  entities  are 
now  within  the  law.  If  this  bill  is 
passed,  both  would  m  outside  of  the 
law.  However,  there  Ig  a  different  meas- 
ure of  Justice  accorded  to  these  two  en- 
titles. I 

One  is  given  5  years  of  grace  within 
which  to  bring  itself  into  compliance 
with  the  law.  The  d^er  is  given  12 
years,  and  there  is  n<i  Justification  for 
that  discriminatory  traatment. 

If  discrimhiatory  tiyatment  Is  to  be 
applied,  the  facte  coiamand  that  the 
^vatment  should  be  mbresevere  against 
the  Financial  G^ier^  Corp.  than  it 
should  be  against  the  tlu  Ponte. 

"Hie  Du  Ponte,  by  tefctamentery  trust, 
devised  certain  proper  »  to  Uvlng  heirs. 
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it  for  years  has 

industry  should 

^ercial  enterprise. 

er  of  my  time. 

President,  how 

J? 

;  Officer,     The 


At  the  time  of  the  death  of  those  lega- 
tees, that  property  was  to  be  used  for  the 
support  of  an  ele«nosynaty  institution. 
When  the  will  was  made,  the  purpose  of 
the  testator  was  supported  by  law. 

Those  are  the  dreumstances  in  the 
Du  P<mt  situation.  In  the  situation  of 
Financial  General  Corp..  the  circum- 
stances are  substantially  different.  That 
corporation  was  a  business.  It  wished 
to  enter  the  banking  field,  and,  through 
the  aid  of  adn^t  lawyers,  found  a  locqi- 
hole  in  the  law — a  loophole  which  was 
not  recognized  by  Congress  when  it 
IMissed  the  act  in  1956. 

Under  that  loophole,  it  developed  a 
system  of  banks  in  different  States. 
There  are  26  banks  owned  by  Financial 
General,  and  30  banks  owned  by  Du 
Pont. 

The  one  came  into  existence  through 
the  discovery  of  a  loophole  by  adroit  law- 
yers. The  other  came  into  existence  by 
the  legitimate  piupose  of  a  testator,  who 
created  an  ultimate  trust,  first  by  be- 
queathing to  Uvlng  relatives  and  others 
an  estate,  and  then,  effective  after  the 
death  of  all  of  those  legatees,  created 
a  tnist  for  the  benefit  of  an  eleemosy- 
nary institution. 

But  we  now  have  the  situation  that  to 
the  one  that  discovered  the  loophole,  we 
give  12  years  within  which  to  bring 
themselves  into  compliance,  and  to  the 
other,  which  legitimately  created  a  trust 
in  compliance  with  law,  we  give  5  jrears. 
I  cannot  see  the  justice  of  that  situation, 
and  for  that  reason  I  ask  that  my 
amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  clerk  of  the  OMnmlttee  has  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  we 
gave  Financial  General  an  exemptlcm  in 
the  1956  act,  it  already  had  banks  in  all 
the  States  in  which  it  now  has  them.  I 
had  overlooked  that  fact. 

But  as  I  said  in  opening,  i  am  speak- 
ing here  today  for  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  It  is  an  honor  to  be 
chairman  of  any  committee,  especially 
one  like  Banking  and  Currency.  It  gives 
one  some  power.  But  it  also  sometimes 
places  re^wnsibilities  upon  one  that  he 
would  prefer  not  to  have. 

I  did  not  seek  the  sponsorship  of  a 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  in  1950: 
it  was  thrust  upon  me.  As  a  member  of 
the  committee,  I  was  told  that  Carter 
Glass,  for  18  years,  had  recommended  it, 
and  that  if  we  were  to  have  a  proper 
banking  system,  we  should  have  such 
legislation. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  bill  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate  that  has  caused  me 
more  labor  or  more  difficulty :  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  then  that  the  next  time  we 
had  a  bank  holding  company  bill,  some- 
body else  was  going  to  handle  it;  I  had 
had  enough.    But  what  haK>ened? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Btro  of  Virginia  hi  the  chair) .  Does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  the  Sena- 
te from  Ohio? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  wiU  yield  if  the 
Senator  will  make  it  very  brief. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes,  very  telef . 


I  am  not  challenging  the  Senator  from 
Vh-ginia  at  all.  I  have  ImpUdt  trust 
and  faith  in  him.  My  argument  is  di- 
rected at  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
weakness  of  the  biU  as  it  came  out  of 
the  committee:  and  I  do  not  blame  the 
SenatOT  at  all. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  understand  that, 
but  I  am  merely  trying  to  outline  ^ibat 
the  chairman  did.  The  chairman  did 
not  seek  this  req;x>nsibility:  it  was  forced 
on  him. 

First,  the  House  passed  a  very  drastic 
bill  that  did  not  give  anybody  but  2 
years:  and  it  would  have  divested  all  cor- 
porations from  the  control  of  even  one 
bank. 

Then  we  had  a  bill  in  the  Senate  that 
did  not  give  anybody  but  2  years. 

Then  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  asked 
me  to  Introduce  ite  bill. 

I  said,  "I  will  by  request,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  personally  sponsor  it."  That 
bill  did  not  give  anybody  but  2  years. 

Then  it  became  my  responsibility,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fi- 
nancial Institutions,  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation on  these  three  bills.  They 
all  provided  Just  2  years.  I  proposed 
to  Federal  Reserve  some  modifications. 
I  said  to  them,  "I  Just  will  not  bring  out 
a  bill  that  requires  all  these  500  or  600 
corporations  to  divorce  themselves  from 
even  one  bank,  liecause  the  testimony 
before  us  has  been" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  myself  2 
more  minutes. 

"The  testimony  before  us  has  been  that 
they  are  not  causing  any  trouble  in  the 
banking  world."  I  said,  "You  will  find 
(me  or  more  in  practically  every  Stete 
of  the  Union,  and  that  would  mean  I 
would  go  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  with 
every  State  in  the  Union  against  the 
bill,  on  that  phase  of  it:  and  I  just  will 
not  do  it." 

Then  I  said  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  "We  have  much  testimony  be- 
fore us  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  Fi- 
nancial General  to  give  them  just  2 
years  in  which  to  divest  themselves. 
Would  you  object  to  a  recommendation — 
and  I  believe  it  was  approved  by  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  and  by 
many  witnesses — ^that  they  be  given  12 
years  to  get  rid  of  the  stock  they  own 
which  has  been  pledged  to  meet  this 
overriding  mortgage?" 

The  Board  interposed  no  objection  to 
that. 

The  Board  recommended  that  Du  Pont 
should  not  be  given  more  than  2  years 
as  a  matter  of  right,  but  suggested  we 
leave  it  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
to  give  extensions  of  1  more  year.  2  more 
years,  or  3  more  years. 

That  would  have  put  Du  Pont  really 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Board.  I  thought 
that  was  too  strong:  so  I  took  the  lib- 
erty of  saying,  "Let  us  give  Du  Pont  more 
time."  That  was  my  proposal,  to  give 
them  5  years.  Some  objected  to  it:  but 
a  majority  of  the  committee  Instructed 
me  to  come  before  the  Senate  with  those 
two  proposals,  that  we  would  give  Finan- 
cial General  12  years  and  we  would  give 
Du  Pont  5  years. 
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Tbe    PRESIDINO    OmCKB. 
time  of  tbe  Setuitor  has  expired. 

liCr.  ROBERTSON.  Ifr.  Preildaat,  ia 
the  Senator  frun  Oblo  Killing  to  yield 
iMck  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Itx.  LAXJ8CHE.  Tee.  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  tMUdc  the  time,  unless  someone  on 
the  floor  Is  asking  for  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  wining  to 
yldd  mine  back.    Can  we  agree? 

iH.  LAX78CHE.  Yes.  we  agree  that 
ttane  Shan  be  yielded  back. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICKR.    All  time 
la  yielded  back. 
Mr.   ROBERTSON.    Then  I   suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tberoU. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  may  dis- 
penee  with  further  proceedings  under  the 

quorum  caU. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Hie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
BTnf^"U>"t  offered  fay  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lauscbx].  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  Clark  win  eaU  the  roU. 
Hie  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roU. 
Mr.  MANSRELO  (after  having  voted 
In  the  negative).  On  this  vote.  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Fl<^lda 
[Mr.  SmaxhbsI.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "^ea":  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
nieref  ore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Ijoulslana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
BduI.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(M^.  DoBBl.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Osvnmra],  the  Senator  from  Arl- 
aona  [Mr.  Hatvkn],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mextoo  [Mr.  Momtota],  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Idand  [Mr.  Pas- 
TOKSl  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  the  the  Senator  from 
West  VlrgtnU  [Mr.  BtmI.  the  Senattur 
trook  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastlaub].  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  KsmnBTl. 
ttie  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Cakbt],  the  Senator  from  wyomhig 
[Mr.  McOnl,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMt.  Rv8bkll],  and  the  Senator 
tnm  Florida  [Mr.  Sicathxxs]  are  neees- 

nrlly  absent  

I  further  announce  that,  U  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Aladca  [Mr. 
Oauawuiul.  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  MoHTOTA] .  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  lUr.  PastouI  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  EastlahbI  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [ICr.  Kkmmrl. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McOb]  Is  pabed  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rtts- 
aaxxl.  If  preeent  and  voUng,  the  Sena- 
tor from  wyomtng  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  rye*." 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  E\]sra],  tbe 
Senator  from  Calttomla  [Mr.  Kuchsl] 
and  the  SeaDat<»r  from  Kamsas  [Mr.  Piab- 
bon]  »n  naeeesarlly  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  PxAiaoa]  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  47.  as  foUows: 

(No.  87  Leg.] 
TXAS— «S 


Alkea 

OrUBn 

Prouty 

AUOU 

mdunlooper 

RaaaeU,a«. 

B«rUeU 

Hill 

SaltonataU 

Bennett 

Holland 

ScoU 

Boss* 

Hruaka 

Slmpaon 

Cftrlaon 

Bparkaum 

Cotton 

T^alflaadse 

OurUa 

Latiacbs 

Thurmond 

DirkMn 

MoCtellan 

Towar 

Domlnlck 

Morton 

WUllamB.Del. 

zmn 

Uundt 

Toung,  N.  Oak 

Pannln 

Murphy 
NATS— 47 

Andeisoa 

Hartk* 

Muakle 

B«yh 

Inotiye 

Nelaon 

Brewvter 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Bordlek 

Javlta 

Pell 

ByTXl.Vk. 

Kennedy,  Maaa.  Pramlra 

Cannon 

Long.  Mo. 

Cbm 

Lonc.lA. 

Rlblcolt 

Obareh 

Mac&uaon 

BobertaoB 

CUrk 

McQovem 

Smith 

Coop«r 

Mclntjrre 

Stennla 

I>aiwlM 

Metealf 

Symington 

mitaOm 

MUler 

Tydlnga 

JPulbrlgbt 

Vr.i%^^» 

WUUamB.IfJ. 

Oore 

Monroney 

Tarborough 

HkiTla 

Morae 

Toung.  Ohio 

Hart 

Moaa 
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Baaa 

McOee 

Blbl* 

Hayden 

Montoya 

Bym.  W.  V». 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

PaatoM 

Dodd 

Kucbal 

Paaiaon 

Sutland 

M»n««l«l,« 

Buaadl.  S.O. 

Fong 

McCarthy 

Smathera 

So  Mr.  Lauschx's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MANSFJELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

THE  SHOOTINO  OF  JAMES 
MEREDITH 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate for  2  minutes.  

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  because 
so  many  Senators  have  been  shocked 
over  the  shootl^^g  of  James  Meredith  In 
Mississippi,  I  wish  to  mxMTt  on  an  act 
which  I  know  Is  ofmdeinned  by  everyone, 
no  matter  how  he  may  fed  about  dvU 
rights. 

Of  course.  I  am  an  ardent  advocate  of 
dvU  rights.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  Sen- 
ator or  a  Representative  who  Is  not 
ashamed  that  this  should  happen,  no 
matter  where  it  happens  in  the  United 
States. 

This  morning,  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  we  questioned  the 
Attorney  General  about  this  Incident,  and 
I  think  he  feels  tbe  same  way. 


It  Is  interesting  that  the  very  bffl  the 
committee  Is  oonsldenng  tiles  to  aero  In 
(m  Just  such  a  situation  as  occurred  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Meredith.  Title  V  of  the 
bill  which  we  are  considering  prohibits 
acts  of  Individual  violence  directed 
against  dvll  rights  woriiers. 

One  of  the  things  Uiat  needs  to  be  said 
Is  that  I  think— and  apparently  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  agrees,  because  he  said 
so  this  morning  under  questioning — one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  reckless  and  heed- 
less attack  on  Meredith  is  that  aBsaswins 
apparently  consider  themselves  to  be  Im- 
mune from  the  law  in  Mississippi — and 
perhaps  in  other  States — ^where  they 
think  they  are  Justified  by  the  coloration 
of  racial  hatred  or  passion  against  the 
races. 

The  biU  which  Is  bef  we  the  committee 
was  drafted  apedflcally  to  meet  this  kind 
of  situation  in  respect  to  Jury  selection, 
where  the  country  was  aivalled  by  some 
of  the  acquittals  and  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  Justice  has  been  handled  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  other  States. 

I  think  that  was  the  general  attitude 
in  our  committee  today,  ihat  we  Just  do 
not  want  martyrs  in  this  business. 
There  are  too  many  of  them  already  and 
that,  therefore,  there  is  an  additional 
reason  for  proceeding  on  the  highest 
priority  with  this  particular  bill  which 
tries  to  give  the  Federal  Oovemment 
some  of  the  powers  which  today  do  not 
seem  to  be  effectively  exercised  tn  terms 
of  State  criminal  law  enforcement. 

Blr.  President,  I  conclude  as  follows: 
We  cannot  aUow  one  State  or  several 
States  to  stand  above  the  conscience  and 
the  honor  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  Con- 
stitution. There  have  been  too  many 
martyrs  in  the  civil  rights  struggle  al- 
ready. It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  there 
are  no  more,  to  make  sure  that  it  is  pos- 
sible everywhere  in  this  country  to  exer- 
cise an  American's  right  under  the  Con- 
stitution without  suffering  or  standing 
in  fear  of  physical  violence. 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  wiU  show  our 
concern  by  acting  with  celerity  as  a 
Congress  upon  the  measure  which  is  now 
b^ore  the  committee  and  which  is  being 
considered  in  the  other  body  as  weU. 


BANK    HOLDING    COMPANY   ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (HH.  7371)  to  amend  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1986. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bin  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMUTDiaMT  MO.   S84 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  584  and  ask  that  it' 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  f  oUows : 

Beginning  with  line  S,  page  16,  strike  out 
aU  to  and  Including  line  18,  page  18. 

Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Rfinatftf  has  30  minutes.  How  much 
time  does  he  yield  himself? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
adf  5  minutes. 
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OFFICER.     The 
is  recognized  for 


The     PRESIDINO 
Senator  from  Mlchlgai^ 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Pije^dent,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on 

The  yeas  and  nays  ^r^re  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Pn  t  Ident,  last  night, 
before  the  Senate  cone  1  ided  Its  business 
for  the  day,  I  stated  ^  the  Ricoao  at 
some  length  the  reasoi  \$  that  persuaded 
me  to  offer  my  amend]  ilent. 

I  can  briefly  summaiize  those  reasons 
today.  I 

What  would  the  amendment  do? 

The  amendment  woiild  remove  section 
11  from  the  pending  till. 

What  would  section  L I  of  the  pending 
bUl  do? 

It  would  give  special  antitrust  treat- 
ment to  bank  holding  c  g  mpanies. 

Why  should  this  spe^  treatment  be 
accorded  bank  holding  <  lOmpanles? 

I  do  not  Icnow.  T 

Let  me  refer  to  thld  committee  re- 
port  which    explains    the    addition   of 
this  amendment  to  r 
In  these  words: 


The  Congreaa  recently 
Merger  Act  to  ellmina 
that  act  and  tbe  antlt 
otberwlae   require    the 

merger,  under  the  antttriast  lawa.  that  had 
been  approved  under  thei  &ank  Merger  Act. 
The  bill  would  apply  to  bunk  holding  com- 
pany cases  the  same  pro<(«dures  as  are  now 


lOve  section  11, 


tended  the  Bank 

jconfllcts  between 

i  laws  that  might 

;rambUng   of 


In  bank  merger 
tbliohlng  uniform 

treatment  for 
blU  was  before 


provided  for  this  pur 
cases.  In  addition  to 
standards  (see  item  11) 

I  opposed  the  sped 

bank  mergers  when ^ „_„  .^»wc 

us  some  months  ago,  ^it  at  that  time 
the  argument  was  maide  that  in  1960 
Congress  had  amended  the  bank  merger 
bill  in  a  fashion  that  ledisome  to  the  un- 
derstanding that  special  p-eatment  under 
the  antitrust  laws  wa<  being  given  to 
them,  that  in  reliance  an  that  assump- 
tion, certain  mergers  hid  occurred;  and 
that  if  we  were  to  ur^ramble  those 
mergers  we  would  place  f^n  undue  burden 
on  several  institutions.   ] 

I  disagreed.  I  could  4ee  stnne  Justlfl- 
cation  for  correcting  |*hat  had  come 
about  as  a  result  of  an  ewoneous  assump- 
-tlon  that  special  ant  trust  treatment 
would  be  given  to  batt  mergers,  but 
there  is  no  such  probleai  in  the  case  of 
holding  companies.         j 

The  Department  of  iustlce  has  ex- 
pressed strong  oppositi^h  to  the  spedal 
treatment.  One  would  be  hard  put  to 
identify  any  economic  activity  which  is 
more  anticompetitive,  potentially,  than 
bank  holding  companlc^.  and.  surely,  in 
the  absence  of  a  record  that  would  make 
it  necessary,  this  is  the^  last  thing  Con 


gress  would  do  with  r„ 
of  bank  holding  com] 
antitrust  laws. 

For  those  reasons, 
reasons  I  stated  yeste._ 
I  hope  the  amendment 

I  reserve  the  remalnd 

Mr.  ROBERTSON, 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  issue  is  a  very  sltnple  one.  The 
amendment  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  seete  to  strike  out 
merely  gives  the  bank  holding  companies 
the  same  procedures  wtin  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  proceed^  against  them 


!t  to  treatment 
les  under  the 

{addition  to  the 

in  my  speech, 

be  adopted. 

of  my  time. 

President,  I 


under  the  antitrust  laws  as  are  applied 
to  bank  mergers. 

I  explained  the  so-called  antitrust 
amendments  yesterday  when  I  discussed 
the  bill  generally,  and  I  pointed  out  that 
I  had  explained  these  procedures  and 
standards  fully  on  February  9, 1966,  when 
the  Senate  accepted  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Bank  Merger  Act,  S.  1698. 

That  provision  in  the  Ull  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  It 
has  the  approval  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association.  It  ha^  the  approval  of 
all  of  the  bank  holding  companies  of  the 
Nation.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  eminently 
fair  and  Just. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yldded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  conduded. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
BiBLB],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GrueotnoI,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Haydeh],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inovtk],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastokx]  are 
absent  on  ofScial  business. 

I  also  announice  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Vhginia  [Blr.  Btrd],  the  Senator 
from  Mississii^i  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  WyMnlng 
[Mr.  McGsx].  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
OROENtNG],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inottye],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGsi],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Momtota],  the  Senator 
fnxn  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastoex],  the 
Senator  from  South  Candlna  [Mr.  Rtts- 
sxll],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McOee]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  frwn  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  fr<Mn  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senat<»>  from  New  Yoric  would 
vote  "yea." 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fitnn  Hawaii  [BCr.  FOngI,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kvcbkl], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Peak- 
son]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 


"nay." 

/n  J     ^VUM*    TW 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  1( 

nays  64,  as  follows: 

(No.  88  Leg.] 

TEAS— 18 

BarUett 

Hart 

Nelaon 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Burdlck 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.PeU 

Clark 

Long.  La. 

Tarborough 

Douglas 

Metealf 

Oore 

Morae 

NATS— 84 

AUcen 

Rlckenlo<9er 

Prozmlre 

Allott 

HIU 

Randolph 

Anderson 

HOUaod 

Rlblooff 

Bennett 

Hruaka 

Robertson 

Jackaon 

RuaaeU.  Oa. 

Brewster 

Javlts 

SaltonataU 

ByTd.Va. 

Roott 

Cannon 

Slmpaon 

Carlaon 

lAuache 

Smith 

Caae 

Long.  Mo. 

Sparkmaa 

Church 

MagnuBon 

Stennls 

Cooper 

McCIeUan 

Cotton 

McOoTem 

Talmadge 

Curtia 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Dtrkaen 

MUler 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Mondale 

Tydlnga 

Blender 

Monroney 

mrvin 

Morton 

WUllama,Del. 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Totmg.  N.  Dak. 

Pulbrlgbt 

Murphy 

Toung,  Ohio 

Qrlffln 

Mttskle 

Hartla 

Prouty 

NOT  VOTINO— ao 

Baas 

Hayden 

Montoya 

Bible 

Inouye 

Moaa 

Byrd,W.Va. 

Kennedy.  N.T. ' 

Pastore 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Pearaon 

■astland 

Mansfield 

RuaaeU,  S.C. 

Fong 

McCarthy 

Smathera 

Omening 

McOee 

So  Mr.  Haht's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  offer  the  amendment  which  I 
said  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

That  aulseectton  (b)  of  aeetlon  12  of  HH. 
7371  (88th  Cong.,  and  seas.) ,  as  amended,  be 
further  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(b)  Section  35  of  the  Federal  BeMrre 
Act.  as  amended  (13  n.S.C.  601) ,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'Board  of  Ooremors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System'  wherever  It  occun 
and  by  aubstltuting  in  lieu  thereof  'Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,'  by  striking  out 
'either  or  both  of  Immediately  preceding 
'the  following  powers'  in  the  Introductory 
paragraph  and  by  inserting  after  the  para- 
graph designated  'Second.'  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph: 

"  "Third.  To  acquire  and  hold,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  stock  or  other  evidences  of  own- 
ership In  one  «r  more  banks  organised  under 
the  law  of  a  foreign  country  or  a  dependency 
or  Insular  possession  of  tbe  United  State* 
and  not  engaged,  directly  or  indirectly.  In 
any  activity  In  the  United  Stotes  except  as. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Oomptroller  of  tbe 
Currency,  shall  be  Incidental  to  the  Inter- 
national or  foreign  biulness  of  auch  foreign 
bank;  and,  notwithstanding  tbe  provisions  of 
section  23A  of  this  Act,  to  make  loans  or  ex- 
tensions of  credit  to  or  for  the  account  of 
■uch  bank  In  the  manner  and  within  the  lim- 
its prescribed  by  the  ComptroUer  of  the 
Currency  by  general  or  apectflo  regulatloa 
or  rullog.' " 


^ 
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Ifr.  LOna  of  Louldaim.  Mr.  Pnd- 
dent.  I  jpleld  mjnelf  t  minutM. 

llM  FIUESIDIMei  OmCKR.  The 
Senator  fnan  Trfmlilana  la  i^wngwlffni  for 
S  mlnnteB. 

Mr.  LOHO  of  LouWaiiA.  Mr.  Prcsl- 
dMit  H.B.  TS71  M  rqwrted  by  the  oom- 
mittoe  containt  a  pnqwsed  amendment 
to  aeetlon  25  of  the  Federal  Reeenre  Act 
(12  UJB.C.  601)  which,  for  the  fltet  ttane, 
authoilns  national  banks  to  acquire  and 
hold,  directly  or  Indirectly,  stock  in  banks 
organlied  In  foreign  countries  and  which 
are  not  encaged,  directly  or  Indirectly,  In 
any  activity  In  the  United  States.  The 
propoeed  amendment  goes  on  to  place  all 
supervisory  jurisdiction  over  these  acqui- 
sitions In  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

I  am  not  at  an  certain  that  this  new 
authority  for  national  banks  will  be  ben- 
eficial in  every  case,  or  In  any  case,  but 
I  am  certain  that  If  national  banks, 
which  In  most  other  rejects  are  subject 
to  the  JuriadlcUoo  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  are  to  have  this  right,  then 
the  Comptroller  should  have  the  power  to 
decide  whether  such  overseas  acquisi- 
tions should  be  made  by  a  national  bank, 
and  if  so.  under  what  conditions.  This 
supenisoiy  authority,  in  my  Judgment, 
shookl  not  rest  with  the  FMeral  Reswe 
Board. 

Z  am  advised  that  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  is  ahready  deeply  concerned 
about  the  recent  and  mariced  accelera- 
tion of  the  International  and  foreign 
iterations  of  national  banks,  and  that 
he  Is  wholly  convinced  that  it  is  absoiote- 
ly  necessary  for  his  otBoe  to  supervise 
these  (Kwratloos  ot  n^ti«»yi  banks. 

Accordingly,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBBEtTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

TbB FRBUUIMU OFFICBK.  TheSen- 
ator  from  Virginia  is  reoognteed  for  4 
minutes. 

M^.  ROBERTBON.  Mr.  President.  X 
cannot  accept  the  amendment  of  tlie 

Section  26  of  the  Fedoral  Reserve  Aot— 
wtdoh  is  set  forth  on  page  34  of  the 
committee  report  on  RJl.  T371.  with  the 
amendments  currently  proposed  indi- 
cated In  bradtets  and  ttaUes— authorlaes 
national  banks,  with  the  approval  of  the 
PMeral  Reserve  Board,  first  to  — »«*>w-*« 
Inrmnehes  in  foreign  countries,  and  second 
to  Invest  In  corporations  chartered  In  the 
United  States  prindpidly  engaged  in  ta- 
tematlonal  or  foreign  banking,  either 
directly  or  through  the  owneidilp  ot 
local  Institutions  in  foreign  countries. 
Pygraph  20  of  section  9  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  malces  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion  2S   applicable   to   State   m«imhf 
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Aoeordln^.  for  many  years  aU  mem- 
ber banks.  National  or  State,  have  been 
authorised,  with  the  approval  of  the  VM- 
eral  Reserve  Board,  to  establish  brandies 
or  to  Invest  In  foreign  iMuiks  through  a 
UjB.-ehartered  eorporatlon. 

Ttie  amendment  recommended  by  the 
committee  mardy  inthorisM  m^«»^ 
bankic  National  or  State,  to  own  foreign 
bank*  directly,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  instead  e<  Indl- 


reetly  ttmmgh  the  medhnt  <a  a  UJB.- 
diartered  corporation. 

The  amimrtriieiit.  la  other  words,  slm- 
^  penmtB  member  banks.  Ifotkmal  or 
State,  to  make  the  same  tsvestments  in 
foreign  banks  direetly  that  they  now  can 
make  indirectly. 

Tl»e  Senator's  amendment  would 
transfer  the  power  ot  approval  or  disap- 
proval over  these  transactions  with  re- 
spect to  national  banks  trom  the  FMeral 
Reserve  Board  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  As  far  as  ttie  national  t^nv^ 
are  concerned,  this  may  sound  like  good 
administration.  However,  if  we  look  at 
the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  these 
branches  in  London  or  Paris  or  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  or  of  the  foreign  banks  owned  In 
those  dtles,  there  is  also  much  to  be  said 
for  uniformity  of  regulatton  and  uni- 
formity of  controL 

This  uniformity  of  regulation  and  con- 
trol Is  particularly  tmportant  at  a  time 
like  the  present  when  Investments  of 
American  companies  abroad  and  f  ordgn 
banking  operations  are  of  such  great  im- 
portance to  our  international  balance-of - 
payments  situation. 

The  foreign  branch  dtuatlon  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  and  the  House  In 
1961  and  1962  whoi  the  Cbngress  enact- 
ed PuhUc  Law  er-SM  authorising  foreign 
branches  of  member  banks  to  exerdse  the 
usual  banUng  powers  over  banks  of  the 
foreign  country  in  wlileh  the  branch  is 
located,  whether  or  not  this  exceeded  the 
power  of  the  domestic  bank,  subject  to 

regulations  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  was  recommended  to 
the  committee  by  tlie  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency— who  is  a  perscmal  friend  and 
whom  I  hold  in  high  eateem— in  the 
Comptroller's  letter  of  May  17,  1966 
5»lch  was  reedved  too  late  for  careful 
study  and  eonsfateraticm  at  the  commit- 
tee's meeting  on  May  19  when  the  bill 
was  reported. 

In  the  Comptroller's  letter  of  May  IT 
he  stated  that  his  office  was  studying  the 
esrsWtshment.  operattan.  and  supervision 
of  federally  chartered  foreign  and  Inter- 
natt^al  banking  corporations  and  would 
imsent  a  report  to  the  next  Congress.  In 
my  reply  I  suggested  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  pos^xme  the  question  of  Jurisdic- 
tion over  aU  matters  relating  to  foreign 
operations  of  Federal  Reserve  member 
banta  unta  the  Comptroller's  report  Is 
reodved  next  year.  I  do  not  believe  this 
Und  of  major  Jurisdictional  question 
ahould  be  reedved  by  a  floor  amendment, 
without  hearings  and  without  committee 
oondderatian.  ««uiui*«* 

Mr.  "USHQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Prcd- 
dent.  I  shoukl  Uke  to  discuss  the  matta- 
a  little  further.  Has  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  had  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  this  questkmr    x  know  it  was 

had  the  oivortunlty  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  BOBBRIBON.  The  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  wrote  me  on  May  IT 
after  our  hearings  had  concluded,  i 
eoold  not  grant  htan  a  hearing  because 
^^ad  set  Om  matter  down  for  executive 
Msdonand  there  wne  no  more  witnesses. 
However,  X  shall  be  glad  to  give  the 
C^BBPtraOer  o(  the  CurrMcy  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  next  year. 


Mr.  liONQ  of  IrfNiisiana.  H  the 
amendment  diould  be  rejected,  may  X 
understand  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  would  undertake 
to  look  faito  the  matter  next  year? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  think  that  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Is  always 
mtttled  to  be  heard  on  any  issue.  X  shall 
be  glad  to  give  him  the  opportunity  at  an 
appropriate  time  next  year.  We  caniu)t 
do  it  this  year. 

Mr.  L(»}G  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yidd  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERTBON.  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESnHNQ  OFFIC'I&U.  All  time 
having  been  yidded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louidana.  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERTBON.  Mr.  Preddent,  on 
the  assumption  that  there  are  no  further 
amendments,  X  ask  for  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
IXMed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bin.  "-"-^ 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  the 
time  on  the  bUl  yidded  bttAf 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  X  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  back  the  time  of 
the  minority  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Tlie  Mil 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  and  all 
the  time  having  been  yidded  back,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  passf 

The  bill  (HJt.  7371)  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Preddent,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  tv  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  I»reddent,  X  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  be  printed 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  wdered. 

The  bill  (HJl.  7371)  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  Is  as  follows: 


Btrlk*  cot  sn  arter  tb«  enacting  cUum  and 

•That  rabMoUon  (a)  oT  Mctton  a  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  IBM  (12 
U.S.O.  1841(a))  la  amMided  to  tMd  aa 
foUowa: 

"  '(a)  "Bank  holding  company"  means  any 
company  (l)  that  dlnetly  or  indlnetly  o«na. 
controla.  or  holds  with  power  to  vote  as  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  voting  ahana  ot  each 
of  two  or  more  bank*  or  cT  a  ooDipaay  that 
la  or  beccmee  a  twnk  h<ddlng  company  by 
virtu*  of  thU  Act.  or  (S)  that  controla  In 
ay  manner  the  eleotlan  oC  a  majority  of  the 
dlreotors  of  eaeh  of  two  or  more  baaka;  and. 
for  the  purpoeee  of  thie  Aet.  any  aiiooemia 
to  any  auch  company  ahan  be  rttmiiett  to  be 
•  bank  tiolrtlng  company  from  the  date  aa 
of  which  auch  pradeoesaor  company  *»fM»»t^ 
a  bMik  holding  company.  MOtwlthatandlng 
the  foregoing,  (A)  no  bank  and  no  company 
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owning  or  controUlng  i  oting  shares  of  a  bank 
shall  be  a  bank  holdl^  company  by  virtue 
of  such  bank's  ownerahlp  or  control  of  shares 
In  a  fiduciary  capacity,  except  as  provided  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (B)  of  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section,  (B)  no  copipany  shall  be  a  bank 
holding  company  by  virtue  of  Its  ownership 
or  control  of  shares  lacqulred  by  It  In  con- 
nection with  its  underwriting  of  securities 
If  such  shares  are  held  only  for  such  period 
of  time  as  will  permltlthe  sale  thereof  on  a 
reasonable  basis,  and  (C)  no  company  forined 
for  the  sole  purpose;  of  participating  in  a 
proxy  BOllcltation  shall  be  a  bank  holding 
company  by  virtue  oC  Its  control  of  voting 
rights  of  shares  acqiilred  In  the  course  of 
such  solicitation.'  I 

"Sec.  2.  Subsection  lb)  of  section  2  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Compaai  Act  of  1956  (12  XJ.S.C. 
1841(b) )  Is  amended  Itio  read  as  follows: 

"  '(b)  "Company"  Means  any  corporation, 
business  trust,  associeililon,  or  similar  organi- 
zation, or  any  other  trvst  unless  by  its  terms 
It  miist  terminate  within  twenty-five  years 
or  not  later  than  tw(  sty-one  years  and  ten 
months  after  the  dea  a  of  Individuals  living 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  trust,  but  shall 
not  Include  (1)  any  corporation  the  majority 
of  the  shares  of  whidh  are  owned  by  the 
United  States  or  by  iay  State,  or  (2)  any 
partnership.'  i 

"Sec.  3.  Subsection  fc)  of  section  2  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1966  (12  UjS.C. 
1841(c) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(c)  "Bank"  meaaa  any  institution  that 
accepts  deposits  that  ijhe  depositor  has  a  legal 
right  to  withdraw  on  i  demand,  but  shall  not 
Include  any  organization  operating  under 
section  25  or  section!  SS (a)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  or  any  organization  that  does 
not  do  business  within  the  United  States. 
"District  bank"  mean^  fcny  bank  organized  or 
operating  under  the  Code  of  Law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.'! 

"Sec.  4.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  2  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Compaqy  Act  of  1966  ( 12  U.S.O. 
1841(d) )  is  amended  t<>  read  as  follows: 

"  '(d)  "Subsidiary,"  with  respect  to  a  spe- 
cified bank  holding  company,  means  (1)  any 
company  25  per  centum  or  more  of  whose  vot- 
ing shares  (excluding  chares  owned  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  company  wholly 
owned  by  the  United  States)  Is  directly  or 
Indirectly  owned  or  controlled  by  such  bank 
holding  company,  or  U  held  by  it  with  power 
to  vote;  or  (2)  any  canipany  the  election  of 
a  majority  of  whose  directors  Is  controlled  In 
any  manner  by  such  buik  holding  company." 

"8»c.  6.  Subsection  (g)  of  secUon  2  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Companvi  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C 
1841(g))  Is  repealed. 

"BMC.  6.  SecUon    2 
Company  Act  of   195 
amended  by  this  Act, 
adding  at  the  end  the 
•ubsectlons: 
•"(g)  For  the  purp 


the  Bank  Holding 

(12  VJB.C.  1841),  aa 

I  further  amended  by 

of  the  following  new 


...  J  of  this  Act — 
(1)  ahares  owned  Ibr  controlled  by  any 
subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  company  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  IndliecUy  owned  ot  con- 
trolled by  such  bank  Welding  company; 

**  '(2)  shares  held  or,  controlled  directly  or 
IndlrecUy  by  trustees  ff)r  the  benefit  of  (A) 
a  company,  (B)  the  ahf^-eholders  or  members 


of  a  company,  or  (C) 
exclusively  or  not)   o: 
deemed  to  be  control 
and 

"'(8)   ahares  transfi 


I  employeee  (whether 
company,  shall  be 
by  auch  company; 

'^®**  after  January  1, 

1966,  by  any  bank  holding  company  (or  by 
any  company  which,  but  for  such  transfer, 
would  be  a  bank  holding  company)  dlrecUy 
or  IndlrecUy  to  any  iiiansferee  that  U  In- 
debted to  the  tranaferit,  or  has  one  or  more 
officers,  directors,  trustaea,  or  beneflcarlee  in 
common  with  or  subji 
^f^naferor,  shall  be  d( 
owned  or  controlled  b 

the  Board,  after  oppor.,*^.,  x^  ii««i^.  ae- 
termlnea  that  the  tra^feror  Is  not  In  fact 
capable  of  controlling  the  transferee. 


to  control  by  the 

led  to  be  indirectly 

e  transferor  unless 

ty  for  hearing,  de- 


"'(h)  The  appllcaUon  of  this  Act  and  of 
secUon  23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  371) ,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  affected 
by  the  fact  that  a  transaction  takes  place 
wholly  or  partly  outside  the  United  Statee  or 
that  a  company  Is  organized  or  operates  out- 
side the  United  States:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  prohlblUona  of  secUon  4  of  this 
Act  shall  not  ^ply  to  shares  of  any  company 
organized  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country 
that  does  not  do  any  business  within  the 
United  States,  If  such  shares  are  held  or  ac- 
quired by  a  bank  holding  company  that  U 
principally  engaged  In  the  banking  business 
outside  the  United  States.' 

"Sac.  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subeec- 
Uon  (a)  of  secUon  3  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  ot  1956  (12  U£.C.  1842(a))  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'It  shall  be 
unlawful,  except  with  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Board,  (1)  for  any  acUon  to  be  taken 
that  causes  any  company  to  beccMne  a  bank 
holding  company;  (2)  for  any  action  to  be 
t&ken  that  causes  a  bank  to  become  a  sub- 
sidiary of  a  bank  holding  comp<uiy;  (3)  for 
any  bank  holding  company  to  acquire  direct 
or  Indirect  ownership  or  control  of  any  voting 
shares  of  any  bank  if,  after  such  acqulsiUon, 
such  company  will  dlrecUy  or  IndlrecUy  own 
or  control  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the 
voUng  shares  of  such  bank;  (4)  for  any  bank 
holding  oompcmy  or  subsidiary  thereof,  other 
than  a  bank,  to  acqixlre  aU  or  sxibatantially 
aU  of  the  aaseta  of  a  bank;  ot  (6)  for  any 
bank  holding  company  to  merge  or  consol- 
idate with  any  other  bank  holding  company.' 
"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
Uon  (a)  of  aecUon  3  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1842(a) )  Lb 
amended  by  striking  the  words  'except  where 
such  shares  are  held  fOT  the  benefit  of  the 
shareholders  of  such  bank',  at  the  end  of 
clause  (1)  and  inserUng  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
worda  'except  where  such  shares  are  held 
under  a  trust  that  consUtutes  a  company  as 
defined  In  secUon  2(b)  and  except  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 2(g)'. 

"(c)  SubsecUon  (c)  of  section  3  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  '(e)  The  Board  shall  not  approve — 
"'(1)  any  acquisition  or  merger  or  con- 
solidation under  this  section  which  would 
result  m  a  monopoly,  or  which  would  be  In 
furtherance  of  any  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  monopolize  or  to  attempt  to  mon<^x>llze 
the  buslneaa  of  banking  In  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  or 

■"(2)  any  other  proposed  acquisition  or 
merger  ot  consolidation  imder  this  section 
whose  effect  in  any  section  of  the  country 
may  be  subetantlally  to  lessen  competition, 
or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly,  or  which  In 
any  other  manner  would  be  In  restraint  of 
trade,  unless  It  finds  that  the  anticompeti- 
tive effects  of  the  propoeed  transaction  are 
clearly  outweighed  in  the  public  Interest  by 
the  probable  effect  of  the  transaction  In 
meeting  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served. 
In  every  case,  the  Board  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  financial  and  managerial  re- 
sources and  future  prospects  of  the  company 
or  companies  and  the  banks  concerned,  and 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  community 
to  be  served.' 

"(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  .3  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1966  (12 
U.S.C.  1842(d) )  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  'In  which  such  bank  holding  company 
maintains  its  principal  ofllce  and  place  o^ 
business  or  In  which  It  conducts  Its  principal 
operations'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  'In  which  the  operations  of  such  bank 
holding  company's  banking  subsidiaries  were 
principally  conducted  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  amendment  or  the  date  on  which 
such  company  became  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany, whichever  la  later,'.    Such  subeeotlon 


Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  State  in  which 
the  operations  of  a  bank  holding  company*B 
subsidiaries  are  principally  conducted  Is  that 
State  in  which  total  deposits  of  all  auch 
banking  subsldlariea  are  largest.' 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  SubaecUon  (a)  of  section  4  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1966  (13 
V£.C.  1843  (a) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"  '(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act,  no  bank  holding  company  shall — 

"  '(1)  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla 
Act  acquire  direct  or  Indirect  ovmershlp  or 
control  of  any  voting  shares  of  any  company 
which  Is  not  a  bank,  ot 

"  '(2)  after  two  years  from  the  date  aa  of 
which  It  becomes  a  bank  holding  company, 
or,  in  the  case  of  any  company  that  has  been 
continuously  affiliated  since  May  16,  1966, 
with  a  company  which  was  registered  under 
the  Investment  Compcmy  Act  of  1940,  prlv 
to  May  16,  1955,  In  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
stitute an  affiliated  company  within  the 
meaning  of  that  Act,  after  December  31,  1978, 
retain  direct  or  Indirect  ownership  or  control 
of  any  voting  shares  of  any  company  which 
Is  not  a  bank  ot  a  bank  holding  company  or 
engage  In  any  bualness  other  than  that  of 
banking  or  of  managing  ot  controUlng  banka 
OT  of  furnishing  services  to  ot  performing 
services  for  any  bank  of  which  It  owns  ot 
controls  25  per  centum  ot  more  of  the  voting 
shares. 

The  Board  la  authorized,  upon  appllcaUon 
by  a  bank  holding  company,  to  extend  the 
period  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  above 
from  time  to  time  as  to  such  bank  holding 
company  for  not  more  than  one  year  at  a 
time,  if.  In  Ita  judgment,  such  an  extension 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  pubUc  In- 
terest, but  no  such  extensions  shall  in  the 
aggregate  exceed  three  years.' 

"(b)  Subsection  (c)  ta  section  4  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1968  (12 
U.S.C.  1843  (O)  u  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"'(c)  The  prohlbltiona  In  thla  aeetkm  ahall 
not  apply  to  any  bank  holding  company 
which  is  a  labOT.  agrlcultiiral.  or  horticul- 
tural organization  and  which  Is  exempt  flom 
taxation  under  section  601  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  such  prohibitions 
shall  not,  with  respect  to  any  other  H«nir 
holding  company,  apply  to — 

"'(1 )  shares  of  any  company  engaged  or  to 
be  engaged  solely  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  activities:  (A)  holding  ot  operat- 
ing properties  xised  wholly  ot  substantially 
by  any  banking  subsidiary  of  such  bank 
holding  company  In  the  operations  of  such 
banking  subeldlary  ot  acquired  tar  such  fu- 
ture use;  OT  (B)  conducting  a  aafe  depoalt 
bualneaa;  ot  (C)  fuml^ilng  aervloea  to  er 
performing  aervlces  toe  such  bank  holding 
company  ot  Its  hanking  subaldiaries;  or  (D) 
liquidating  aaseta  acquired  from  such  bank 
holding  company  ot  Its  banking  subaldlarlea 
or  acquired  from  any  other  aouroe  prior  to 
May  9,  1966,  ot  the  date  on  which  such  com- 
pany became  a  bank  holding  company,  which- 
ever la  later; 

"  '(2)  aharea  acquired  by  a  bank  In  aatla- 
faction  of  a  debt  previously  contracted  in 
good  faith,  but  such  bank  shall  dispose  of 
such  shares  within  a  period  of  two  years  from 
the  date  on  which  they  were  acquired,  except 
that  the  Board  Is  authorized  upon  application 
by  such  bank  holding  company  to  extend 
auch  period  of  two  years  from  time  to  time 
aa  to  such  holding  company  for  not  more 
than  one  year  at  a  time  if,  in  its  judgment, 
such  an  extension  would  not  be  detrimental 
to  the  public  interest,  but  no  such  extensions 
ahall  extend  beyond  a  date  five  years  after 
the  date  on  which  such  shares  were  acquired; 

"  '(3)  ahares  acquired  by  such  bank  hold- 
ing company  from  any  of  lu  subaldlarlea 
which  Bubaldlary  haa  been  requeated  to  dla- 
poae  of  each  aharea  by  any  Federal  ot  State 
authOTlty  having  statutory  power  to  examine 
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■aeh  ratMldlary,  but  audi  bank  hoUUac  oom- 
pany  ahaU  dlmow  c€  cudi  ahArM  within  » 
period  of  t«io~>Mn  from  the  dmte  on  which 
they  wer*  aoqalnd: 

"  '(4)  ■bane  held  or  acquired  by  a  bank  In 
food  faith  In  a  flduelary  ea^padty.  exoepi 
where  such  aharea  are  held  under  a  truat  that 
oonatltutea  a  compimy  aa  defined  In  aectlon 
2(b)  and  except  aa  proTlded  In  paragrapha 
(3)  and  (S)  U  aectlon  3(k); 

*"(6)  rtuurea  which  are  of  the  klnda  and 
amounta  aUglbla  for  Inveatment  by  national 
banking  aaaootattona  under  the  prorlalona  of 
aeotlon  SIM  of  the  Rerlaed  Statutea; 

"  '(9)  aharea  of  any  onnpany  which  do  not 
Include  more  than  S  per  eentxim  of  the  out- 
standing voting  aharea  of  such  company: 

"  '(7)  aharea  of  an  Inveatment  company 
which  la  not  a  bank  holding  company  and 
which  la  not  engaged  In  any  buslneaa  other 
than  Investing  In  aecurltlea,  which  securltlea 
do  not  Include  more  than  8  per  centum  of 
the  outatandlng  voting  sharea  of  any  com- 
pany; 

"  '(8)  aharea  of  any  company  all  the  actlvl- 
tlea  of  which  are  or  are  to  b«  of  a  financial 
fiduciary,  or  Inaurance  nature  and  which  the 
Board  after  due  notice  and  hearing,  and  on 
the  baala  of  the  record  made  at  such  hear- 
ing, by  order  has  determined  to  be  so 
cloaely  related  to  the  bualneaa  of  banking 
or  of  managing  or  oontroUlng  bcmka  aa  to  be 
a  proper  incident  thereto  and  aa  to  make  it 
unneceaaary  for  the  prohlblUona  of  thla  aec- 
tlon to  apply  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poaea  of  thla  Act: 

"  '(0)  aharea  of  any  company  which  la  or  la 
to  be  mganlaed  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign 
country  and  which  la  or  la  to  be  engaged 
prtnolpaUy  In  the  banking  bualneaa  outaide 
the  United  SUtes;  or 

"  '(10)  aharea  lawTuUy  aoqiUred  and  owned 
prior  to  May  9,  10M,  by  a  bank  which  U 
a  bank  holding  o«nnp«ny.  or  by  any  of  ita 
whoUy  ownad  aubaidlarlaa.' 

"(0)  Section  4  of  the  Bank  Holding  Ck>m- 
pany  Act  of  19M  (13  U^.C.  1848)  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subeeotlon: 

"  '(d)  With  respect  to  aharea  which  were 
not  subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  this  sec- 
tion aa  originally  enacted  by  reason  of  any 
ewmption  with  reapeot  thereto  but  which 
ware  mad*  subject  to  aueh  prohibitions  by 
the  subsequent  repeal  of  such  exemption,  no 
bank  holding  oompany  shall  retain  direct 
or  indirect  ownership  or  control  of  soeh 
aharea  aft«r  five  yeara  from  the  date  of  the 
repeal  at  such  exempUon,  except  aa  provided 
In  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a).  Any 
bank  holding  oompany  subject  to  such  five- 
year  limitation  on  the  retention  of  non- 
banking  aaaeta  ahall  endeavor  to  dlveat  Itaelf 
at  audi  aharea  promptly  and  auch  bank  hold- 
ing oompany  ahall  report  ita  progreaa  in  such 
divestiture  to  the  Board  two  years  after  re- 
peal at  tha  asamptlm  i^ipUeabia  to  It  and 
annually  thereafter.' 

"Bao.  ».  Section  6  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (12  VA.O.  1845)  la 
hereby  repealed. 

"Sac.  10.  The  first  sentence  of  section  0 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Oompany  Act  of  1B68 
(12  VA.O.  IMS)  la  amended  by  atrlklng  out 
'  "atzty*  and  Inaarttng  thirty*. 

"Sk.  11.  Section  11  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (13  n.8.C.  1841  (note) ) 
la  amended  by  Inasrtlng  '(a)'  after  'Sac.  11': 
by  inaertlng  a  comma  and  'except  aa  apedfl- 
oaUy  provided  in  thla  aectlon'  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof:  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thweof  the  following  new  aub- 
aeetiona: 

"  '(b)  The  Board  ahaU  Immediately  notify 
the  Attorney  Oenwal  of  any  approval  by  it 
pursuant  to  thla  Act  of  a  propoaed  aoqiUal- 
tlon.  margar,  or  oonaoUdatlon  tranaactlon. 
and  audi  tranaactlon  may  not  be  oonaum- 
matad  before  the  thirtieth  calendar  day 
aftar  tha  data  of  approval  by  the  Board. 
Any  action    brought    under    the    antitruat 


lawa  arialng  out  of  an  aoquldtlon,  merger, 
or  oonaoUdatlon  tranaactlon  ahall  be  com- 
menced within  aueh  thirty-day  period. 
The  commencement  at  auch  an  action 
ahall  stay  the  efTectivenesa  of  the  Board'B 
approval  unleea  the  court  shaU  otherwlae 
specifically  order.  In  any  such  action,  th* 
court  shall  review  de  novo  the  laauea  pre- 
sented. In  any  Judicial  proceeding  attack- 
ing any  acqxilsitlon,  merger,  or  consdidatlon 
transaction  approved  pursuant  to  this  Act 
on  the  ground  that  such  transaction  alon* 
and  of  itaelf  constituted  a  violation  of  any 
antitrust  laws  other  than  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  July  3,  1890  (section  3  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act,  15  U.S.C.  3),  the  standards 
applied  by  the  court  shall  be  Identical  with 
tboee  that  the  Board  Is  directed  to  apply 
under  section  3  of  this  Act.  Upon  the  con- 
summation of  an  acquisition,  merger,  or  con- 
solidation transaction  In  con^>llance  with 
this  Aot  and  after  the  termination  of  any 
antltnist  litigation  commenced  within  the 
period  preacrlbed  in  thla  aectlon,  or  upon  the 
termination  of  such  period  if  no  such  liti- 
gation Is  commenced  therein,  the  tranaactlon 
may  not  thereafter  be  attacked  in  any  judi- 
cial proceeding  on  the  groimd  that  it  alon* 
and  of  Itself  constituted  a  violation  of  any 
antitrust  laws  other  than  aectloo  3  of  th* 
Act  of  July  3,  1890  (section  3  of  th*  Shsrman 
Antitrust  Act,  15  U.S.C.  3),  but  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  exnnpt  any  bank  holding  oom- 
pany Involved  in  such  a  transaction  from 
complying  with  the  antitrust  laws  after  the 
consummation  ctf  such  transaction. 

"'(c)  In  any  action  brought  under  the 
antitrust  laws  arising  out  of  any  aoqulaition 
merger,  or  oonaoUdatlon  tranaactlon  im- 
proved by  the  Board  puranant  to  thla  Aot, 
the  Board  and  any  Stat*  hanking  aupervlaory 
agency  having  Jurladlctlon  within  the  Stat* 
Involved,  may  appear  aa  a  party  of  ita  own 
motion  and  as  of  right,  and  b*  repreeented 
^by  its  coiuueL 

"  '(d)  Any  acquisition,  margw,  or  consoli- 
dation of  th*  kind  deecribed  in  aectlon  8(a) 
of  thla  Act  which  waa  «'«»»nmwi«»^  st  any 
time  prior  or  subsequent  to  llay  9,  1956,  and 
a*  to  which  no  Utlgattcm  was  Initiated  by 
the  Attorney  General  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  amendment,  shaU  be  oon- 
duslvely  presumed  not  to  have  been  In  vio- 
lation of  any  antitruat  laws  other  than  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  July  3,  1890  (aectlon  2 
of  the  Sherman  Antitruat  Act,  IS  UB.C.  3). 

"  '(a)  Any  court  having  pending  before  It 
on  or  aftar  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla 
amendment  any  Utlgatlon  Initiated  under 
the  antitruat  lawa  by  the  Attorney  QvunX 
with  reapect  to  any  acqulaltlon,  merger,  or 
oonaoUdatlon  of  the  kind  deecribed  in  aec- 
tlon 8(a)  of  thla  Act  ahaU  apply  the  aub- 
atantive  rule  of  law  aet  forth  In  aectlon  S 
of  thla  Aet. 

"  '(f)  For  the  purpoaaa  a<  UUa  aaoticn.  th* 
term  "antitruat  lawa"  meana  the  Act  of  July 
3, 1890  (tha  Sherman  Antttnut  Act.  15  UB.C. 
1-7) ,  tha  Act  of  October  IS.  1914  (the  CUyton 
Act,  15  UjB.O.  13-27).  and  any  other  Acta 
in  pari  materia.' 

"Sac.  12.  (a)  Section  33A  of  the  Federal 
Beaerve  Act,  aa  amended  (12  UJ9.C.  371c),  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraidia: 

"  'For  the  purpoaa  of  thla  aectlon,  (1)  the 
tern)  "extenalon  of  credit"  and  "extenalona  of 
credit"  ahaU  be  deemed  to  Indude  (A)  any 
purchaaa  of  aecurltlea.  other  asaeta  or  obllga- 
tlona  under  repurohaae  agreement,  and  (B) 
the  dlaoount  of  promiseory  notes,  bills  of  ex- 
change, conditional  sales  contracts,  or  alml- 
lar  ptvtt.  whether  with  or  without  reoourae, 
aaEoept  that  the  acquisition  of  such  paper  by 
a  memb«  bank  from  another  bank,  without 
reoourae.  ahaU  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  "dis- 
count" by  aueh  member  bank  for  such  other 
bank;  and  (2)  non-lnterest-bearlng  depoalta 
to  the  credit  of  a  bank  ahaU  not  be  deemed 
to  be  a  loan  or  advance  or  extenalon  of  credit 
to  the  bank  of  depodt,  nor  shall  the  giving 


of  Immediate  credit  to  a  bank  upon  uncol- 
lected items  received  in  the  ordinary  cotuee 
of  buslnees  be  deemed  to  be  a  loan  or  ad- 
vance or  extension  of  credit  to  the  depoaltlng 
bank. 

"  'For  the  purpoaea  of  this  section,  the 
twm  "aflUlate"  ahaU  include,  with  reapect 
to  any  member  bank,  any  bank  holding  com- 
pany of  i^ch  auch  member  bank  is  a  sub- 
sidiary within  the  meaning  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1966,  as  amended, 
and  any  other  subsidiary  of  such  company. 

"  "The  provisions  of  thla  aectlon  shaU  not 
apply  to  (1)  stock,  bonds,  debentures,  or 
other  obUgatlona  of  any  company  of  the 
klnda  deecribed  in  section  4(c)(1)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended;  (3)  stock,  bonds,  debenttires,  or 
other  obUgatioos  accepted  as  security  for 
debts  ix-evlously  contracted,  provided  that 
such  collateral  shall  not  be  held  for  a  period 
of  over  two  years;  (8)  shares  which  are  of 
the  kinds  and  amounts  eUglble  for  Invest- 
ment by  national  bcuika  under  the  provislona 
of  section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes;  (4) 
any  extension  of  credit  by  a  member  bank 
to  a  bank  holding  company  of  which  such 
bank  is  a  subsidiary  or  to  another  subsidiary 
of  such  bank  holding  company,  if  made  with- 
in one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  thla 
amendment  to  section  23A  and  piuvuant  to  a 
contract  lawfully  entered  into  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1, 1966;  or  (6)  any  transaction  by  a  mem- 
ber bank  with  another  bank  the  depodu 
of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  if  more  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  voting  stock  of  such  othor 
bank  Is  owned  by  the  member  bank  or  held 
by  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  member  bank.' 

"(b)  Section  25  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
as  amended  (13  U.S.C.  601),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'either  or  both  oT  immediately 
preceding  'the  foUowlng  powers'  in  the  in- 
troductory paragraph  and  by  inserting  after 
the  paragraph  designated  'Second.'  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"Third., To  acquire  and  hold,  directly  or 
indirectly,  stock  or  other  evidences  of  own- 
ership In  one  or  more  banks  organized  under 
the  law  of  a  foreign  country  or  a  dependency 
or  Insular  possession  of  the  United  Statee  and 
not  engaged,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in  any 
activity  in  the  United  Statee  except  as.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  shaU  be  incidental 
to  the  international  or  foreign  business  of 
such  foreign  bank;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  33A  of  this  Act,  to  make 
loans  or  extensions  of  credit  to  or  for  the 
account  of  such  bank  in  the  manner  and 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Board 
by  general  or  specific  regiUatlon  or  ruling.' 

"(c)  Section  18  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
aurance Act,  aa  amended  (13  U.S.C.  1838), 
la  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"  '(J)  The  provisions  of  section  33A  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  relating 
to  loans  and  other  dealings  between  mem- 
ber banks  and  their  afflUatea,  ahaU  be  appU- 
cable  to  every  nonmember  iztaured  bank  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  such  nonmember  insured  bank  were  a 
member  bank;  and  tat  thla  purpoae  any  com- 
pany which  would  be  an  afflllate  of  a  non- 
member  insured  bank,  within  the  meaning  of 
section  2  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933,  aa 
amended,  and  for  the  purposes  of  section 
23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  if  such  bank 
were  a  member  bank  shaU  be  deemed  to  be 
an  afflhate  of  such  nonmember  Insiired  bank.' 

"Sac.  18.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2 
of  the  Banking  Act  of  1988,  aa  amended  (12 
UB.O.  2aia).  la  furtho-  amended  by  Inaert- 
lng before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng: ';  or 

"  '(4)  Which  owna  or  controls,  directly  or 
indirectly,  either  a  majority  of  the  aharea 
of  capital  atock  of  a  member  bank  or  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  number  of  aharea 
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voted  for  the  election  4f  directors  of  a  mem- 
ber bank  at  the  preceding  elecUon.  or  con- 
trols m  any  manner  itihe  elecUon  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  directors  Of  a  member  bank,  or 
for  the  benefit  of  tliose  shareholders  or 
members  aU  or  substinUaUy  aU  the  capital 
stock  of  a  member  bank  is  held  by  trustees' 

"(b)  SubsecUon  (cj)  of  section  3  of  the 
Banking  Act  of  1933,  las  amended  (12  USC 
221a) ,  Is  repealed.         I 

"(c)  SecUon  6144  o^  the  Revised  Statutes 
as  amended  (13  U.8.C  61).  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  6144.  In  all  I  elections  of  directors 
each  shareholder  shalll  have  the  right  to  vote 
the  number  of  sharea  owned  by  him  for  as 
many  persons  as  thei-f  are  directors  to  be 
elected,  or  to  cumulatiei  such  shares  and  give 
one  candidal*  as  manjr  votes  as  the  number 
of  directors  multiplied  by  the  nximber  of  his 
shares  shall  equal,  or  tio  distribute  them  on 
the  same  principle  a<oong  as  many  candi- 
dates as  he  shall  thln«  fit;  and  in  deciding 
all  other  questions  E|ti  meetings  of  share- 
holders, each  sharehcOfler  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  vote  on  each  dUare  of  stock  held  by 
him;  except  that  (1)  jthls  shaU  not  be  con- 
atrued  as  Umiting  the  jotlng  rights  of  holders 
of  preferred  stock  undv  the  terms  and  pro- 
visions of  articles  of  iisoclation.  or  amend- 
ments thereto,  adopted] pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  302|»  of  the  Emergency 
Banking  and  Bank  (conservation  Act  ap- 
proved March  9.  1933,  as  amended;  (2)  in 
the  election  of  directors,  shares  of  its  own 
stock  held  by  a  nation  il  bank  as  sole  trustee, 
whether  registered  In  lis  own  name  as  such 
tnistee  or  in  the  nami  of  its  nominee.  shaU 
not  be  voted  by  the  registered  owner  unless 
under  the  t^rms  of  tht  trust  the  manner  In 
which  such  shares  slijall  be  voted  may  be 
determined  by  a  donor  or  beneficiary  of  the 
trust  and  unless  such  donor  or  beneficiary 
actually  directs  how  jsiuch  shares  shaU  be 
voted;  and  (3)  shares  !of  its  own  stock  held 
by  a  national  bank  an^  one  or  more  persons 
as  trustees  may  be  votfcd  by  such  other  per- 
Bon  or  persons,  as  trustides.  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  he  or  they 
Shareholders  may  vot 
thortzed   in    writing; 

teller,  or  bookkeeper  ol „„„  „^„.  ^^ 

as  proxy;  and  no  shar^older  whose  llablUty 
la  past  due  and  unpaid  shall  be  allowed  to 
vote.  Whenever  shareti  of  stock  cannot  be 
voted  by  reason  of  beinj^  held  by  the  bank  as 
sole  trustee  such  share*  shall  be  excluded  In 
determining  whether  aiatters  voted  upon 
by  the  shareholders  Were  adopted  by  the 
requisite  percentage  of  phares." 

"(d)  Paragraph  (c)   ^f  section  5211  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (13  xn$.C.  161)  is  amended 


ire  the  sole  trustee, 
by  proxies  duly  au- 
it  no  officer,  clerk, 
such  bank  shall  act 


nd  sentence  thereof. 


iC.  304) ,  Is  amended 

ae  language  therein 

I  and  by  Inserting  in 

Ig:   'Provided,  That 

banks   within    the 

district  are  subsldl- 

holdlng  company 

the   Bank   Holding 

I  participation  In  any 


by  striking  out  the 

"(e)  The  last  sentence  of  the  sixteenth 
paragraph  of  section  4  hi  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  as  amended  (12  U 
by  striking  out  all  of 
which  follows  the  colo 
lieu  thereof  the  folio 
whenever    any    membei 
same  Federal  Reserve 
aries  of  the  same 
within  the  meaning 

Company  Act  of  1956.,, . ^., 

such  nomination  or  eleotton  by  such  member 
banks,  including  such  i  bank  holding  com- 
pany if  It  is  also  a  m^aiber  bank,  shaU  be 
confined  to  one  of  such  banks,  which  may 
be  designated  for  the  plttpose  by  such  hold- 
ing company.'  | 

"(f)  The  nineteenth  paragraph  of  section 
9  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U3.C.  334) 
is  amended  by  striking  put  the  last  sentence 
of  such  paragraph. 

"(g)  The  twenty-sewixid  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Federal  R^ierve  Act  (18  UJ3.C. 
837)  is  repealed.  |  [ 

♦"♦V  ^  "^e  t^lr<l  para|taph  of  section  23A 
Of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371c) 
«  amended  by  atrlkhig  Uut  that  part  of  the 


flrat  aentence  that  reads  'For  the  purpose  of 
thU  aection,  the  term  "alBllate"  shaU  include 
holding  company  afllUates  as  weU  as  other 
affiliates,  and';  and  by  changing  the  word 
the'  foUowlng  auch  language  to  read  "The' 

"(1)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  3(c)  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  (15  UJ3.C 
80a-3)  Is  repealed. 

"(J)  Paragraph  (11)  of  section  202(a)  of 
the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  (15 
U.S.C.  80b-2)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  'or  any  holding  company  afflllate,  as 
defined  in  the  Banking  Act  of  1933'  and 
substituting  therefor  the  words  'or  any  bank 
holding  company  as  defined  in  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956'." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  tMr. 
Robertson]  once  again  has  served  this 
body  with  the  unparalleled  distinction 
and  wisdom  which  has  characterized  his 
many  years  of  public  service. 

Passage  of  the  Bank  Holding  Act 
amendments  today  only  confirms  the 
fact  long  ago  established,  that  Willis 
Robertson  is  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
and  articulate  individuals  who  ever  en- 
tered this  body.  The  people  of  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  may  Justly 
be  proud  of  their  senior  Senator  for  an- 
other achievement  obtained  with  the 
highest  skill  and  abihty. 

EquaUy  strong  and  articulate  In  his 
support  of  this  measure  was  the  senior 
Senator  from  Dlinois  [Mr.  Douglas]. 
So  characteristic  were  his  clear  and  con- 
vincing views  on  banking  and  currency 
matters.  So  typical  was  his  highly  able 
advocacy.  As  always,  the  Senate  is 
grateful  for  a  success  distinguished  by 
the  learned  support  of  the  great  Illinois 
Senator. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
CoBunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
[Mr.  Bennett]  likewise  Is  to  be  com- 
mended today  for  his  gracious  cot^jera- 
tlon.  We  are  forever  Indebted  to  him 
for  his  great  efforts  on  behalf  of  orderly 
and  efficient  action. 

To  other  Senators  whose  skillful  ad- 
vocacy and  generous  cooperation  largely 
assisted  this  success  we  are  similarly 
grateful.  The  Senators  fnwn  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire],  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschk],  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  and  others 
are  thus  to  be  c<»nmended  both  for 
splendid  cooperation  and  for  generous 
support. 


FAIR  PACKAOINa  AND  LABEUNQ 
ACT 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  Calendar  No.  1151.  S.  985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (8.  985) 
to  regiriate  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce by  preventing  the  use  of  unfair 
or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or 
labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodi- 
ties distributed  In  such  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
OuesUon  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  Wll. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  there  Is  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  to  vote  on  the  Cotton 
amendment  to  the  Pair  Packaging  and 
labeling  Act  on  tomorrow.  The  agree- 
ment waa  obtained  while  I  was  at  home, 
and  I  do  not  know  the  exact  Ume  of  the 
vote.    May  I  Inquire  of  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote  will  be  at  4  o'clock  on  tomonow. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  member  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  or  of  any  other  Sena- 
tor who  wants  to  speak  today  on  the  bill. 
The  measure  was  discussed  pro  and  con 
on  many  occasions. 

Several  Senators  might  want  to  place 
some  of  their  thoughts  in  the  Record. 
The  time  will  be  divided  tomorrow,  and 
after  the  Cotton  amendment  Is  disposed 
of,  there  may  be  some  further  debate  on 
the  bill. 

The  Cotton  amendment  Is  the  major 
amendment,  and  I  think  that  the  vote  on 
that  amendment  will  clarify  the  question 
of  whether  we  might  be  able  to  finish  the 
bill  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caUthe  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mftteouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


BIG  BROTHERISM  AT  ITS  WORST 
Mr.  LONO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  investigation  of  the  Senate  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure 
SuboMnmlttee  Into  Government  prac- 
tices that  abuse  the  rights  of  our  citizens 
has  uncovered  a  number  of  tactics  and 
official  attitudes  that  are  most  disquiet- 
ing. 

An  Internal  Revenue  agent  tdd  the 
subcommittee  that  he  violated  State  laws 
all  the  time.  He  said  it  was  a  part  of  his 
duties.  A  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion official  told  the  subcommittee  that 
they  had  not  received  one  complaint  that 
detail  men  for  major  drug  manufactur- 
ers exaggerated  or  misrepresented  an 
employer's  product.  Yet,  shortly  there- 
after, the  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner 
severely  criticized  major  drug  manufac- 
turers for  exactly  such  conduct.  The 
list  of  examples  where  Federal  agents 
have  completely  disregarded  the  people 
and  the  Congress  in  their  zeal  to  advance 
their  own  cause  goes  on  and  on. 

Recently  there  came  to  my  attention 
an  internal  memorandum  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  indicated  Just  how 
far  afield  a  Federal  agency  can  get.  In- 
tellectuals have  often  been  charged  with 
living  in  ivory  towers,  but  a  reading  of 
this  memorandum  shows  clearly  that  its 
author  is  out  of  touch  with  reality.  And 
beyond  this.  It  shows  clearly  "Big  Broth- 
erlsm"  at  its  worst. 

The  memorandum  outlines  a  public 
information  program  for  the  Alcohol  and 
Tobacco  Tax  Division  and  demonstrates 
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an  almost  total  contempt  for  the  Ameri- 
can pveM  and  the  American  people.  It 
Is  the  goal  of  the  prosram  to  "brain- 
wash" the  people  and  change  the  1?ub- 
Uc's  warped  view"  of  the  Alcohol  and 
Tot)acco  Tax  apedal  Investigator. 

The  memorandum  speaks  tot  Itself 
more  clearly  than  I  can  describe  It  so  I 
would  like  to  read  a  paragrm>h  which 
describes  a  radio  series  based  on  Alcoh(d 
and  Tobiwsco  Tax  closed  case  histories: 

A  <lrminatlc  radio  program  baaed  on  A.  and 
T.T.  cloaed  ca««  histories  will  be  made  avaU- 
able  after  "Operation  Dry-Up"  Is  In  progrvsa 
In  your  state.  At  the  present  time,  we  lutTe 
30  weeks  programming  avaUable.  The  pro- 
grams are  30  minutes  In  length,  and  are  not 
only  entertaining,  but  are  used  to  brslntoM/t 
the  citizenry  and  to  escalate  the  image  of 
the  A.  and  T.T.  q>eclal  Investigator.  Your 
first  impression  of  the  program  will  be  that 
It  Is  corny  and  over-dramatic.  Experts  have 
evaluated  the  program,  and  they  tell  us  that 
It  Is  of  excellent  quality,  and  does  the  Job  It 
was  originated  to  do.  We  stand  second  only 
to  "Batman." 

The  memorandimx  also  gives  advice  on 
the  news  media,  and  I  would  like  to  read 
from  this  section: 

A  great  niunber  of  people  engaged  in  the 
profeeslon  of  news  writing  are  of  odd  make- 
up. The  majority  are  Individualists  with 
egos  that  need  to  be  pun^Md  up  each  t^»wt 
they  do  a  Job  for  an  organization.  The  media 
personnel  are  usually  "hams"  and  delight  in 
making  a  public  appearance,  receiving  ap- 
plause, and  recognition. 

Before  proceeding,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  public 
Information  or  public  education  efforts 
on  the  part  of  Qovemment  agencies.  It 
Is  essential  that  the  people  know  what 
their  Qovemment  is  doing.  In  fact,  I 
have  wm^ed  to  enact  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  flow  at  information  to  the 
public.  But  there  is  a  sharp  Une  between 
legitimate  public  infonnatlon  and  self- 
aggrandlaement.  It  seems  clear  from 
this  memorandum  that  the  purpose  of  the 
program  outlined  is  to  serve  the  selfish 
purposes  of  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax 
Division  and  not  serve  the  public. 

The  following  lengttiy  list  of  material 
available  to  bolster  the  public  image  of 
Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  and  its  agmts 
is  set  out  in  the  memo. 

First  A  document  entitled  "What 
Tou  Should  Know  About  Alcohol  and 
Tobacco  Tax." 

Second.  Reference  material  to  be  used 
as  a  guide  in  presenting  radio,  televtslon 
and  otvlo  group  programs. 

Third.  A  film  entitled  "Still  In  Busi- 


Fouith.  IPortj-three  personality  ti4>es 
for  radio  presentatUm. 

Fifth.  Five  televisloQ  fllmsttlps. 

Sixth.  Eighteen  different  prepared 
radio  scripts. 

Seventh.  Itiirty  half -hour  radio  pro- 
grams. 

Over  and  above  this  prepared  material 
the  memo  does  not  want  to  miss  a  bet  so 
It  i^rovides  advice  on  mvss  releases.  This 
portion  of  the  memo  shows  bow  far  they 
are  willing  to  go  to  obtain  self-serving 
puldieity. 

Tto»  prepsratkm  of  a  nsws  release  Is  a 
stmpto  task  whan  you  use  wbo.  what,  when, 
sad  vrtky  as  a  guldeUne   for   news 
I  eoBtsnt.    TUe  rstosas  should  be  tattaf , 


factual,  and  Include  Interesting  Items  that 
surroimded  the  selsure  and/or  arreets  that 
make  this  story  different  into,  others. 

This  is  a  clear  exan^ile  of  promoting 
"trial  by  press,"  a  concept  that  is  becom- 
ing all  too  prevalent  among  Gtovemment 
agencies. 

The  memorandmn  rates  the  Alcohol 
and  Tobacco  Tax  case  histories  radio 
dramatic  series  second  only  to  "Batman." 
Strangely  enough,  as  one  reads  the 
memo,  he  feels  he  is  reading  from  the 
script  of  the  make-believe  television 
world  of  "Batman."  Unfortunately,  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  Alcohol  and  To- 
bacco Tax  Division  is  real,  this  memo- 
randum is  real,  and  the  public  informa- 
tion program  spelled  out  in  It  is  real. 
The  memorandum  came  to  me  from  a 
friend  in  Mississippi  who  was  supposed 
to  participate  in  the  program  and  its 
authenticity  has  been  verified  by  the  IRS 
Chief  of  Public  Information. 

Justice  Louis  Brandels  warned  us  in 
1028  that  the  greatest  dangers  to  liberty 
luric  in  insidious  encroachment  of  men 
of  zeal,  well-meaning  but  without  un- 
derstanding. The  truth  of  this  wtuning 
is  borne  out  by  the  memorandum. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  re- 
fused to  provide  the  subcommittee  with 
the  name  and  title  of  the  memo's  author. 
As  a  result,  the  subcommittee  has  in- 
vited Mr.  Joseph  RosM>epe.  IRS  Chief 
of  Public  Information,  to  testify  before 
it  on  June  8  relative  to  the  memo. 

So  that  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
entire  text  of  the  memorandum  and 
reach  their  own  Judgment,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoso,  as  follows: 

PuBuo   IirroBiCATioir  Pbogiak  nr  Nom 

"OPXBATioif  DsT-Ur"  arATn 

X.  OBjacnvas  of  thb  fboobaic 

The  objective  of  the  public  Information 
program  In  AATT  m  non  "Operation  Dry-Up" 
states  U  to  acquaint  the  mass  medU  with 
the  enforcement  ....  of  Alcohol  and  To- 
bacco Tax.  You  must  lay  a  solid  ....  pub- 
lic Information  program  In  preparation  for 
....  "Operation  l5ry-Up"  to  jova  sUte. 
nils  Is  accomplished  by  visiting  radio  sta- 
tions, television  stations  and  newspaper  of- 
fices. You  must  acquaint  yourself  with  the 
procedures  followed  by  the  different  news 
media.  TTy  to  get  on  a  first  name  basis  with 
the  man  that  writes  the  story,  takes  the  pic- 
tures, or  covers  stories  written  about  AATT 
enforcement  activities.  This  Is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  important  stepe  of  the  overall 
program  prior  to  the  coming  of  "Operation 
Dry-Up".  Qatn  the  trust  of  the  top  man- 
agement of  the  various  news  media.  Let 
them  know  who  we  are,  what  the  objectives 
are,  and  how  we  Intend  to  accomplish  them. 

It  will  be  the  Job  of  every  special  Inveetl- 
gator  to  actively  pe^tlctpate  In  the  pubUc 
Information  program.  PubUc  Information, 
or  education,  whichever  you  prefer.  Is  a  Si- 
hour  day  Job.  Those  of  you  In  a  supervisory 
posltton  will  have  to  carefuUy  guMe  the 
tralnee-lnveetlgator,  and  Insure  this  active 
Interest  and  participation  In  the  program, 
n.  TRS  rvmuc  XMroaicATioN  pbogbajc  mats- 

aiAL  NOW  Avanj>«.E,  and  trx  bcatoial  to 

■■  MABk  AVAnjMLs  AT  TRs  coMimfcsimrr 

or  "oniATioN  niT-TTV" 

At  the  preeent  time,  a  pamphlet  Is  avail- 
able describing  the  mission  of  KStTV.    The 


document  is  entitled,  "What  You  Should 
Know  About  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax."  The 
document  Is  expensive  to  reproduce,  and 
should  not  be  used  to  hand  out  at  fairs,  but 
should  be  made  available  to  persons  who 
have  a  specific  Interest  in  A&TT,  such  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  mass  media.  Reference 
material  Is  available  to  be  used  as  a  guide 
In  presenting  radio,  television,  and  civic 
group  programs.  The  materials  are  to  be 
used  only  as  a  guideline.  You  must  adjust 
your  speeches  to  fit  the  group  of  people  you 
are  speaking  to.  Keep  In  mind  what  you 
say  represents  A&TT. 

You  should  start  driving  home  the  mes- 
sage :  "Lead  salts  poisoning  bUnds,  paralyzes 
and  kills  the  moonshine  drinker,"  In  prepa- 
ration for  an  all-out  campaign.  The  re- 
gional laboratory  Is  at  your  dlspoaal  for  se- 
curing information  as  to  lead  salts  content 
of  samples  taken  ttom  seised  nontaxpald 
Uquor  In  your  specific  state,  or  post  of  duty, 
area. 

The  film,  "Still  In  Business"  Is  available, 
and  Is  excellent  to  use  before  civic  groups 
and  to  be  shown  on  television  stations. 
Thought  should  be  given  by  investigative 
personnel  In  composing  new  spot  announce- 
ments for  radio  and  television. 

The  preparation  of  a  news  release  Is  a 
simple  task  when  you  use  who,  what,  when, 
where,  and  why  as  a  guldeUne  for  news  re- 
lease content.  The  release  should  be  brief, 
factual,  and  Include  interesting  Items  that 
surrounded  the  seizure  and /or  arrests  that 
make  this  story  different  from  others. 

When  "Operation  Dry-Up"  moves  to  your 
state,  43  personality  tapes  will  be  made  avaU- 
able for  distribution  to  all  radio  stations  at 
a  rate  of  approximately  (me  per  month.  The 
tapes  were  made  by  such  peraonallUes  as 
Bdward  O.  Robinson.  Robert  Stack,  Andy 
OrUBth,  Louis  Armstrong,  etc.  The  wfioKM 
anxK>unce  to  the  public  that  the  celebrity 
Joins  with  A&TT  In  Its  enforcement  pro- 
gram; Informs  the  public  that  racketeers 
have  taken  over  the  moonshine  Indiistry; 
that  lead  salts  Is  found  In  SO  %  of  the  moon- 
shine made  and  sold  in  the  South,  and  that 
lead  salts  can  blind,  paralyze  and  kill. 

Twenty  second  television  filmstrlps  will 
be  nuMle  avaUable  during  "(^iMratlon  Dry- 
Up".  There  are  five  different  ones.  They 
show  the  filthy  conditions  under  which 
moonshine  Is  made,  and  warn  of  the  health 
haiards  that  confront  the  consumer  of 
moonshine.  Also,  18  different  prepared  ra- 
dio scripts,  30  seconds  to  one  minute  in 
length,  will  be  made  avaUable  for  distribu- 
tion to  every  radio  station  In  the  state. 
These  too  warn  of  the  racketeering  In  the 
moonshine  Industry  and  the  i«l«t«l  health 
hastfds. 

m.  MAKINa  A  BOOCXSSrUI.  rCBLIC  INrOaiCATION 


Enthusiasm  Is  the  key  for  the  success  of 
the  pubUc  Information  program  In  your 
state.  Supervisors  must  pass  their  enthu- 
siasm for  the  program  to  each  special  Investi- 
gator. Some  of  you  will  have  more  success 
than  others  in  selling  the  public  Information 
program  to  the  special  Investigators.  The 
reason  tm  this  Is  the  lack  of  doubts  about 
what  the  program  can  do  for  you  and  A&TT. 
AAiTT  has  experimented  and  found  that  the 
program  wUl  be  an  overwhelming  success  If 
preeented  to  the  pubUc  with  enthusiasm. 

The  public  Information  program  Is  as  much 
a  part  of  each  ^>eclal  Investigator's  duties  as 
the  other  enforcement  programs  of  A&TT. 
You  must  decide  how  much  time  Is  to  be 
spent  on  the  program. 

SeU  AATT  every  chance  you  get — ^when  on 
raw  materials  calls,  on  visits  to  radio  stations, 
television  stations,  newspapers,  when  speak- 
ing before  civic  groups,  to  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  It  wiu  be  necessary  for  you  to 
step  up  civic  group  appearances  and  the 
showing  of,  "StUl  In  Business."  Most  special 
Investigators  belong  to  church,  civic,  fra- 
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temal  and  other  grm;]*  that  would  be  in- 
terested in  hearing  aJbut  the  enforcement 
objectives  and  activities  of  A&TT.  Let  these 
groups  know  that  you  Jjave  a  program  avaU- 
aWe  to  preeent  to  theli)  group.  Don't  wait  to 
be  Invited,  take  the  lafUaUve  and  offer  the 
program  at  a  time  tbati  pOl  fit  their  schedule. 

ZV.   TBS    "nrVXSTI^iTOBS"    FaOOEAlf 

A  dramatic  radio  program  based  on  A&TT 
doeed  case  histories  Wm  be  made  avaUable 
after  "Operation  Dry-np"  U  in  progress  In 
your  state.  At  the  pr4£nt  time,  we  have  30 
weeks  programming  aviiilable.    The  programs 

are  30  minutes  in  len^"-    

entertaining,  but  are 
citizenry  and  to  escal 

A&TT  special  Investig^^... 

presslon  of  the  progrdi^  wUl  be  that' It  Is 
corny  and  overdramaticj.  Experts  have  evalu- 
ated the  program  and  they  tell  us  that  it  U 
of  excellent  quaUty,  and  does  the  Job  it  was 
originated  to  do.     We  Hand  second  only  to 


:h.  and  are  not  only 

to  brainwash  the 

the  Image  of  the 

ir.     Your  first  Im- 


scope  occurs,  notify  the  Supervisor  in  Charge 
so  that  he  can  alert  the  Chief,  Bnfcvcement 
and  the  regional  office  can  help  you  secure 
national  coverage  of  the  activity. 

Mr.  ELUaWDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

.The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroll^ 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL 


MAGISTRATES 
1966— A  BILL 


ACT    OF 


IPECXAI,    XNVCSTIGATOB 

hlng  m  the  area  of 


"Batman. 

V.    nCAOC    OP    THE    A*TT 

The  most  Important „  .„  .„„  „.^„  „^ 

creating  an  image  is  your  appearance,  espe- 
cially the  first  appearance  you  make  In  be- 
half of  A&TT.  Your  abbearance  has  a  defi- 
nite bearing  on  the  imsUe  of  A&TT.  it  takes 
a  Uttle  extra  time  to  pfiit  on  a  suit  and  Ue, 
but  it  is  mandatory  whfeb  making  public  ap- 
pearances such  as  raw  ^^aterlals  calls,  public 
information  calls,  clvl(J  group  appearances, 
and  other  such  inside,  calls  that  must  be 
made  by  special  Investigators. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  pubUc  Infor- 
mation program  U  to  change  the  public's 
warped  view  of  the  A«»TT  special  investi- 
gator. We  are  often  Referred  to  as  "rev- 
enooers,"  "stUl  bvistersi"  or  "branch  walk- 
ers," but  seldom  as  special  investigators.  It 
Is  your  Job  to  sell  the  public  and  those  who 
write  about  A&TT  enfortoement  activities  the 
true  story  of  our  speciU  investlgaUve  per- 
sonnel. You  must  mate  the  public  aware 
that  we  aren't  branch  wiikers,  rather,  a  dedi- 
cated professional  law  feiiforcement  agency. 
It  should  be  noted  that  y^ur  conduct  in  pub- 
lic reflects  on  the  overaUlimage  of  A&TT  en- 
forcement personnel.  EMch  of  you  will  real- 
ise as  the  Information  1 4nd  education  pro- 
gram progresses  in  yojr  sUte  the  overaU 
effectiveness  of  a  good  bubUc  Information 
program.  |  f 

VI.   THC     NEW<a     MEDU 

A  great  number  of  Via  people  engaged  in 
the  profession  of  news  kiriting  are  of  odd 
makeup.  The  maJoritVi  are  IndlvlduaUsts 
with  egos  that  need  to  be  pumped  up  each 
time  they  do  a  Job  for  at  organization.  The 
media  personnel  are  miaUy  "bams"  and 
deUght  In  making  a  puUlc  appearance  re- 
ceiving applause,  and  rJoognition.  It  takes 
Uttle  time  to  compliment  and  say,  "thank 
you"  to  members  of  the  media  for  a  Job  weU- 
done  in  our  behalf.  A  llrtter  written  to  the 
management  of  a  media  commending  in- 
dividual persons  on  their  staff  is  rewarding 
to  A&TT.  A  pat  on  the  ^k  from  us  to  the 
media  gains  much  needM  support  from  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  varioas  media. 

The  media  is  the  best  way  to  let  the  cltl- 
eenry  see  what  you  are  dothg  first  hand.  You 
mxist  make  an  impresslkii  on  members  of 
the  media  by  giving  the^t  factual  Infcrma- 
tion,  giving  a  neat  buslniees-like  appearance, 
treating  them  courteouijly  and  considering 
their  problems  and  deadlines.  We  must  ex- 
tend to  them  our  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion, keeping  In  mind  thWt  our  enforcement 
mission  always  comes  first. 

When  relating  a  news  story  to  media  per- 
sonnel, give  them  some  interesUng  facts  sur- 
rounding the  activity  to  beef  up  their  stories. 
Without  these  facts,  the  medU  becomes 
bored  and  disinterested  la  our  enforcement 
•cavities.  If  somethingj  pIG  is  happening 
that  would  be  of  natloaal  Interest,  radio 
•nd  television  networks  atod  the  wire  services 
•nould  be  notified.     If  an  activity  of  thU 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today,  for  myself  and  t*ie  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  S^ott),  the 
Federal  Magistrates  Act  of  1966.  a  bill 
that  would  abolish  the  U.S.  commissioner 
system  and  establish  In  its  place  a  system 
of  U.S.  magistrates  and  deputy  U.S. 
magistrates. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  an  extensive 
series  of  hearings  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery, of  which  I  am  chairman.  At 
sessions  in  October  and  December  of  last 
year,  and  February  of  this  year,  we  heard 
testimony  from  U.S.  commissioners.  Fed- 
eral judges,  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  and  lawyers 
and  law  teachers  expert  in  the  admln- 
Istrati(m  of  Federal  criminal  justice. 
The  bill  reflects  the  virtually  unanimous 
conclusion  of  these  experts  that  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  commissioner  system  is  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands  of  a  modem 
system  of  justice,  and  that  drastic  re- 
forms are  needed  promptly. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  has  rec- 
ommended reforms— some  of  which  were 

along  the  lines  which  I  propose  today 

at  least  three  separate  times  in  the  last 
half  century.  Unfortunately,  these  re- 
forms have  never  been  adopted  by 
Congress. 

Let  me  outline  just  briefly  the  most 
notable  defects  that  were  brought  out  by 
the  testimony  at  our  hearings  and  by  the 
responses  to  a  questionnaire  we  sent  to 
all  U.S.  commissioners  early  this  year: 

The  busiest  U.S.  commissioners  are 
grossly  underpaid  for  the  amoimt  of  work 
they  do,  and  It  Is  therefore  difflcult  to 
attract  the  best  men  for  the  job. 

Commissioners  are  paid  under  a  fee 
system  of  questionable  wisdom  and 
doubtful  constitutionality.  The  possibil- 
itgr  that  the  commissioner  may  have  a 
pecuniary  stake  in  the  outcome  of  a  mat- 
ter before  him  does  violence  to  all  our 
notions  of  justice. 

Almost  one-third  of  the  731  commis- 
sioners are  not  lawyers,  yet  commission- 
ers are  frequently  called  upon  to  apply 
some  of  the  most  sophisticated  rules  of 
constitutional  law — rules  that  the  best 
lawyer  or  judge  Is  hard  pressed  to  apply 
correctly. 

Many  commissioners  do  not  have  a 
clear  Idea  of  what  their  functions  are; 
there  is  great  disparity  from  district  to 
district,  and  even  from  commissioner  to 
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commissioner,     rai     how    fundamental 
problems  are  handled. 

In  many  districts  search  warrants  and 
arrest  warrants  are  handled  on  a  mass- 
production  basis  with  no  independent 
Judicial  determlnaUon  being  made  as  to 
whether  probable  cause  exists  for  the  Is- 
suance of  a  warrant. 

There  is  widespread  confusion  con- 
cerning the  proper  purpose  and  scope  of 
preliminary  hearings. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  downgrade  cer- 
tain offenses  from  felony  or  misde- 
meanor status  so  that  they  can  be  tried 
as  petty  offenses  before  the  commis- 
sioner rather  than  burdening  the  dockets 
of  the  district  courts.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, some  offenses  are  not  prosecuted  at 
all.  Neither  of  these  practices  serves  the 
ends  of  justice.  And  when  offenses  cf  a 
minor  nature  are  nonetheless  tried  In  the 
district  courts,  their  prosecution  too 
often  lends  a  "police  court"  atmosphere 
to  the  Federal  court. 

All  of  these  factors  led  tis  to  the  con- 
clusion that  tlie  present  system  must  be 
changed.  At  an  early  stage  it  became 
evident  that  we  must  choose  one  of  two 
routes:  first,  to  downgrade  the  system 
and  relegate  the  commissioners  to  the 
performance  of  ministerial  functions, 
transferring  to  the  district  judges  the 
bulk  of  the  duties  now  performed  by 
commissioners;  or  second,  to  upgrade 
the  commissioner  in  stature,  qualifica- 
tions and  compensation,  making  him 
equal  to  the  important  judicial  tasks 
that  he  currently  must  perform,  and  giv- 
ing him  Important  new  functions  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice. 

We  chose  the  latter  course.    We  did 
this  because  we  feel  that  it  Is  unreason- 
able to  expect  the  presently  overworked 
district  judges  to  discharge  additional 
functions— such    as    deciding    whether 
there  is  probable  cause  for  a  warrant  to 
Issue — ^wlth  the  kind  of  considered  and 
unhurried  judgment  which  such  deci- 
sions require.    We  heard  testimony  that 
In  the  only  district  in  which  this  experi- 
ment has  been  attempted  the  commis- 
sioner duties  undertaken  by  the  judges 
impinge  substantially  on  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  the  other  business  of  the  court. 
A  decision  to  deprive  a  citizen  of  his  lib- 
erty—even though  it  is  temporary  and 
subject  to  subsequent  review— .or  a  deci- 
sion to  permit  the  search  of  a  citizen's 
home,  deserves  careful  consideration  by 
a  judicial  officer  whose  primary  attention 
is  not  lodged  elsewhere.    We  believe  that 
as  a  practical  matter  a  district  judge 
cannot  and  should  not  be  that  judicial 
officer,  and  that  such  functions  can  best 
be  performed  by  an  officer  who  Is  part 
of  an  upgraded  version  of  the  U.S.  com- 
missioner system. 

To  take  the  other  course,  and  to  trans- 
fer the  significant  fimctions  of  the  com- 
missioners to  district  Judges,  wotUd  ne- 
cessitate the  creation  of  many  additional 
judgeships.  The  Congress  has  created 
more  than  70  additional  district  judge- 
ships  In  the  past  5  years  to  keep  our 
district  courts  abreast  of  the  ever- 
mounting  caseload.  I  feel  that  to  create 
still  more  judgeships,  simply  to  absorb 
the  duties  now  performed  by  commis- 
sioners, would  be  neither  wise  nor  frugal. 
In  addition,  there  is  the  very  attractive 
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poMlbUlty  that  an  upgraded  oommis- 
tioner  aystem  could  be  given  many  of  the 
troubleeome  and  oompaiatlveljr  trivial 
taaks  that  now  occupy  the  time  of  dis- 
trict Judges,  releasing  the  time  of  those 
Judges  for  more  important  Federal  busi- 
ness. We  believe  that  It  Is  sound  Judicial 
administration  to  establish  a  tier  of  com- 
petent, qualified  Judicial  officers  at  a  level 
below  that  of  the  district  Judge,  and  to 
use  these  officers  to  perform  certain 
functions  that  do  not  require  the  atten- 
tion of  the  district  Judge. 

Our  bill,  therefore,  is  predicated  on  the 
fundamental  assumption  that  the  com- 
missioner system  should  be  upgraded, 
making  It  capable  of  discharging  effec- 
tively the  duties  we  presently  call  tipon 
it  to  perform,  and  of  undertaking  new 
functions  to  relieve  the  district  Judges 
of  some  of  their  burden. 

The  first  goal  of  the  Magistrates  Act  is 
to  establish  a  Judicial  officer  who  will 
have  qualifications  and  a  stature  higher 
than  Uioee  of  the  present  VS.  commis- 
sioner. To  achieve  this  goal,  we  have 
eliminated  the  present  odious  fee  system, 
and  reidaeed  it  with  a  sliding  scale  sidary 
system  based  on  the  anticipated  work- 
load of  each  magistrate,  under  which  the 
busiest  U.S.  magistrates  may  be  paid  as 
much  as  $22,500  per  year.  We  have  re- 
quired that  all  magistrates  and  deputy 
magistrates  be  lawyers.  We  have  in- 
creased the  term  of  office  from  4  to  8 
years,  and  have  provided  that  a  magis- 
trate can  be  removed  only  for  cause.  We 
have  provided  that  the  necessary  ex- 
pense* of  magistrates  in  the  exercise 
of  their  official  duties  will  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment — something 
that  is  not  the  case  today  with  regard  to 
U.8.  commissioners.  We  have  estab- 
lished a  preference  for  the  appointmoit 
of  full-time  magistrates  wherever  the 
anticipated  workload  Justifies  such  ap- 
pointmMats.  and  have  required  that  such 
full-time  magistrates  be  given  suitable 
office  space  in  Federal  buildings  wher- 
ever possible.  And  finally,  we  have 
changed  the  name  of  the  office  to  XJB. 
magistrate — or  deputy  U.S.  magistrate 
In  the  case  of  part-time  officers — In  order 
to  establish  the  Judicial  nature  of  the 
offloe  and  to  make  clear  the  departure 
from  the  old  commissioner  system.  We 
bdleve  that  all  these  measures  will  en- 
lianoe  the  status  of  the  new  magistrates 
and  make  them  a  respected  component 
of  the  JuiBdal  system. 

There  is,  however,  one  service  per- 
fonned  by  the  old  commissioner  system 
that  a  network  of  full-time  magistrates 
cannot  rvgiMct.  TUs  is  having  avallahle 
In  remote  areas  of  the  country  a  Federal 
Judicial  offleer  before  whom  an  arrested 
person  can  be  brought  promptly  for  pre- 
sentment and  the  settling  of  bail.  In  ad- 
dition, there  may  be  some  Judicial  dis- 
tricts In  which  the  caseload  does  not 
Justify  the  appointment  of  even  one  full- 
time  magistrate.  For  these  reasons,  our 
bm.  wfaDe  estaUishlng  a  preference  for 
full-time  positions  when  such  are  re- 
quired, also  creates  the  part-time  offloe  of 
deputy  UJ9.  magistrate,  at  a  salur  rang- 
ing from  $SOe  to  $11,000  per  rear,  de- 
pending on  wotfcload.  These  deputy 
magistrates,  imUka  the  fun-time  UJ3. 


magistrates,  may  practlee  law.  with  the 
exeeptlon  of  Fedoml  criminal  eases. 

Utader  the  present  UB.  eommlsskmer 
system,  eaeh  dlstrlet  eoort  may  decide 
bow  many  oommlssioaars  It  wishes  to 
appoint,  and  the  compensation  of  the 
oommlssionets  is  of  course  <m  a  f  ee  basis 
according  to  the  number  of  cases 
handled.  With  the  establishment  of  a 
salary  system  of  compensation  under 
the  Magistrates  Act.  it  will  become  neces- 
sary to  have  some  central  control  over 
the  number,  location  and  "i^r<fs  of 
magistrates  and  d^mty  magistrates 
throughout  the  country.  Under  our 
bill,  this  central  control  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  which  will  decide  how 
many  magistrates  there  should  be, 
whether  they  should  be  full  or  part 
time,  at  what  locations  they  should 
serve,  and  what  their  salaries  should  be. 
The  Jiidldal  Conference  will  make  these 
determinations  on  the  basis  of  surveys 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  UJS.  Courts, 
and  recommendations  from  the  district 
courts  and  the  circuit  Judicial  councils. 
This  procedure  is  patterned  after  the 
procedure  currently  in  effect  for  Fed- 
eral referees  In  bankruptcy,  which  has 
worked  extremely  well. 

The  new  magistrates  system  set  up 
under  our  bill  would  take  over  all  of  the 
present  functions  of  the  UJ3.  commis- 
sioners: the  issuance  of  search  and  ar- 
rest warrants:  advising  a  prisoner  of  his 
rights  and  the  charge  against  him,  ap- 
pointing counsel  and  setting  ball  at  the 
initial  presentment;  conducting  a  pre- 
liminary hearing:  trial  of  petty  offenses 
committed  on  Federal  reservations;  and 
certain  other  minor,  infrequently  exer- 
cised functions.  In  addition,  all  full- 
time  magistrates,  as  well  as  deputy  mag- 
istrates specially  designated  for  the  piu*- 
voae  by  the  district  court,  win  have  the 
power  to  try  a  wider  class  of  minor  of- 
fenses: all  misdemeanors,  wherever  com- 
mitted, that  carry  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing 1  year  in  prison  or  $1,000  In  fines, 
or  both. 

Iiet  me  point  out  that  we  now  have  the 
rather  ridiculous  situation  where  a  UJB. 
commissioner  can  try  a  petty  offense 
when  it  Is  committed  within  the  confines 
of  a  Federal  reservation,  but  If  it  Is  not 
within  the  confines  of  a  Federal  reserva- 
tion. It  must  be  tried  in  the  U.S.  district 
court.  When  I  was  UJ3.  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Maryland,  we  took  the  valu- 
able ttane  of  the  district  court  every  fall 
for  a  period  of  2  months  trying  migra- 
tory bird  treaty  cases — cases  in  which 
a  man  might  have  taken  one  bird  more 
than  he  should  have,  or  might  have 
thrown  some  com  around  a  duck  blind. 
I  submit  that  these  minor  offenses  can 
and  should  be  tried  by  TJ3.  magistrates. 

We  feel  that  the  upgraded  magistrates 
system,  with  its  greater  prestige  and 
higher  qualifications,  is  competent  to  deal 
with  such  minor  (rffenses,  and  can  there- 
by take  a  eonslderable  load  off  tlw  dis- 
trict courts.  Of  course,  we  retain  the 
present  provisions  under  which  the  mag- 
istrate has  Jurisdiction  only  if  the  de- 
fendant waives  trial  by  the  dlstrlet  court, 
and  under  which  a  convleted  defendant 
may  appeal  to  the  district  comt.    To 


facilitate  such  appeals  in  cases  involv- 
ing more  than  a  petty  offouw,  we  have 
provided  for  proceedings  before  the  mag- 
istrate to  be  transcribed  by  a  court  re- 
jmrter  or  suitable  sound  recording  equip- 
ment. In  light  of  this  wider  mtnor  of- 
fense Jurisdiction,  we  also  thought  it  wise 
to  give  the  magistrate  certain  powers 
that  a  commlssltHier  does  not  now  have 
in  the  trial  of  petty  offenses.  These  in- 
clude the  power  to  try  a  defendant  as  a 
youthful  offender  and  the  power  to  try 
a  defendant  as  a  Juvenile  delinquent. 

Since  full-time  magistrates  under  the 
new  system  will  be  expected  to  spend  all 
their  time  on  th^  oflldal  duties,  we  felt 
it  appropriate  to  allow  the  district  court 
to  assign  them  duties  in  addition  to  those 
the  statute  Imposes  upon  them.  We 
think  that  this  provision  has  great 
potential  for  increasing  the  eflldency 
of  the  Federal  coiurts,  and  that  this 
potential  will  be  realized  if  the  district 
Judges  choose  qualified  people  for  mag- 
istrates' positions  and  use  their  services 
imaginatively.  Our  bill  lists  several  ad- 
dititmal  functions,  by  way  at  suggestion 
rather  than  requirement,  that  mis^t  be 
assigned  to  magistrates.  These  Include 
supervision  of  pretrial  discovery  pro- 
ceedings in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
preliminary  review  of  petitions  for  post- 
conviction relief,  and  assignments  to  act 
as  special  masters  in  appropriate  civil 
cases. 

The  subcommittee's  hearings  indi- 
cated that  the  prcq^er  role  of  the  pre- 
liminary hearing  is  the  aspect  of  the 
commisslmier  system  about  which  con- 
fusion is  greatest  and  the  need  for  dear 
statutory  standards  most  pressing.  For 
this  reason,  we  have  attempted  in  our 
bill  to  establish  uniform,  rational  prac- 
tices with  regard  to  preliminary  hear- 
ings. This  provision  does  not  give  the 
magistrate  any  functions  that  the  com- 
mlssicHier  does  not  now  perform,  but  it 
clarifies  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the 
preliminary  hearing. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  present  con- 
fused and  inconsistent  status  of  the  pre- 
liminary hearing:  Rule  5(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  requires 
that  a  preliminary  examlnatlen  of  the 
evidence — to  determine  whettier  ttiere  Is 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  a  crime 
has  been  committed  and  that  the  accused 
has  committed  It— be  held  within  "a  rea- 
scoable  time"  after  initial  presentment 
of  the  accused,  unless  this  right  is  waived 
by  the  accused.  Ita  practice,  in  some  dis- 
tricts, this  actually  occurs,  and  pre- 
liminary hearings  are  routinely  held 
within  a  week  or  so  after  presentment. 
In  other  districts,  grand  Juries  are  in 
continuous  session  and  are  able  to  return 
indictments,  mooting  the  preliminary 
hearings — ^in  most  cases  within  several 
days  of  the  presentment.  In  still  other 
districts,  however,  preliminary  hearings 
are  not  held  even  thoiigh  the  grand  Jury 
backlog  iB  such  that  the  delay  between 
presentment  and  indictment  Is  a  month 
or  more.  This  Is  done  in  at  least  one  im- 
portant district  by  routlndy  granting 
continuances  to  the  prosecution,  often  ex 
parte,  without  any  opportunity  for  the 
defendant  to  object.  In  addition,  in 
many  districts  the  majority  of  defend- 
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!  granted  without 
It.  Let  me  em- 
only  outer  limits, 


ants  waive  prellmina^  hearing,  but  they 
do  so  before  they  have  an  opportxmity  to 
consult  retained  or  appointed  counsel. 
Some  commissioners  have  told  us  that  it 
is  virtually  impossibfa  to  explain  to  an 
unoounseled  defendant  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  prellttdnary  hearing  so 
that  he  may  make  ai^lhitelligent  choice. 
We  think  that  this  situation  is  highly 
unsatisfactory,  and  IJiat  congressional 
action  is  needed  to  4iarify  the  purpose 
of  the  rule  and  esibllsh  a  uniform 
procedure  throughout  |  the  country.  We 
feel  that  an  indivldi^l's  liberty  should 
not  be  restrained  for  4iore  than  a  mini- 
mum period  of  time  In  the  absence  of  a 
Judicial  determination  that  his  continued 
restraint  is  Justified.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  the  Individual  is  in  actual  cus- 
tody without  ball  or  <or  faUure  to  make 
ball.  But  it  is  also  trup  if  the  individual's 
liberty  is  restricted  by  toaU  or  other  con- 
ditions of  release. 

Our  bill  therefore  sets  outer  limits 
within  which  a  detennl|aatlon  of  probable 
cause  must  be  made-4sither  by  a  magis- 
trate at  a  preliminary  hearing,  or  by  a 
grand  Jury  through  the  Indictment 
process.  These  outer  limits  are  10  days 
after  presentment  fo?  anyone  in  actual 
custody,  and  20  days  after  present- 
ment for  those  releaad  under  bail  or 
other  conditions.  N^i  continuance  be 
yond  these  limits  may 
the  defendant's  co: 

phasize  that  these , , ,  ^ .^u«, 

and  that  the  bill  reaffirms  the  require- 
ment that  the  preliminary  hearing  be 
held  within  a  reasonaule  time.  In  most 
cases  a  reasonable  tllne  may  be  well 
within  the  outer  llmitS/ 

The  bill  further  protides  that  if  at  the 
end  of  the  10-day  ar  20-day  period 
tiiere  has  been  neltii^r  a  preUminary 
hearing  nor  a  grand  J  dry  indictment  or 
information,  the  acci^ed  must  be  dis- 
charged from  custodj  lor  from  bail  or 
any  other  condition  o'  release  Finally 
the  bill  requhes  that  a^jy  waiver  of  pre- 
liminary hearing  and  4ny  consent  to  a 
continuance  of  the  hea  ting  must  be  made 
after  opportunity  to  catsuit  counsel. 

We  anticipate  that  i  the  effect  of  the 
preliminary  hearing  provision  of  our  bill 
wlU  be  to  increase  the  Use  of  preliminary 
hearings  in  those  districts  hi  which  the 
grand  Jury  meets  in 
those  districts  in  whii 

backlog  is  such  that  . ^„  ^„  ^ 

expected  within  a  short  time  after  arrest 
and  presentment.  It  I  trill  also  provide 
something  of  an  Incentive  for  prompt 
grand  Jury  action,  in  that  a  prosecutor 
who  wishes  to  avoid  a  txrellminary  hear- 
ing can  do  so  only  by  getting  his  case  to 
the  grand  Jury  quickly,  knowing  that  he 
cannot  obtain  a  continuance  of  the  pre- 
Uminary hearing  beyoikd  the  10-  or  20- 
oay  limit.  The  ultimke  result  in  our 
busy  urban  districts  n^y  be  the  virtual 
elimination  of  prelimtaWry  hearings,  but 
only  if  tiie  present  grari^i  Jury  delays  are 
eliminated  first.  ^ 

At  our  hearings,  thi 
erable  amount  of  disci 
Uminary  hearing  as  a 
Most  witnesses  condud^,  ^uwcvci.  uuu 
they  would  prefer  that  adequate  dlscov- 
«7  be  provided  by  othe^  kneans,  and  that 
the  discovery  question  be  treated  sep- 


iiuently  and  in 
the  grand  Jury 
lo  action  can  be 


was  a  consid- 

don  of  the  pre- 

Dvery  device. 

however,  that 


arately  from  that  of  the  preliminary 
hearing.  We  agree.  The  preliminary 
hearing  is  rjot  well-suited  for  discovery 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  imder 
ciu-rent  doctrines  it  will  always  be  possi- 
ble to  bypass  the  prelimiiuiry  hearing — 
and  therefore  discovery — by  proceeding 
rapidly  to  indictment  after  arrest,  or  by 
arresting  the  defendant  only  after  an 
Indictment  has  been  returned,  in  which 
case  the  Rule  5  preliminary  hearing 
process  Is  not  invoked  at  all.  Second,  it 
is  possible  to  hold  a  preliminary  hearing 
on  only  one  of  several  charges,  and  later 
to  indict  and  try  the  defendant  on  other 
charges.  Third,  the  amount  of  discovery 
that  a  defendant  receives  in  a  prelimi- 
nary hearing  depends  on  the  amount  ol 
proof  the  commissioner  requires  the 
Government  to  bring  forward  to  estab- 
lish probable  cause;  this  may  be  quite  a 
bit.  or  it  may  be  very  little,  but  in  either 
event  it  need  not  be  all  the  evidence 
within  the  possession  of  the  Government 
that  should  be  subject  to  discovery. 
Moreover,  the  preliminary  hearing 
should  be  conducted  promptly  after  ar- 
rest, but  a  discovery  proceeding  is  prob- 
ably more  efficiently  conducted  at  a  later 
stage,  closer  to  trial,  after  counsel  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  reflect  at  leisure 
about  the  defense,  and  when  the  evi- 
dence against  the  accused  is  likely  to  be 
more  complete. 

We  believe  that  discovery  in  criminal 
cases  should  stand  on  its  own  feet.  It 
should  not  be  inextricably  entwined  in 
the  process  of  establishing  probable 
cause,  but  should  be  designed  to  facili- 
tate an  exchange  of  information  making 
the  trial  a  more  rational  method  of  de- 
termining the  truth.  As  such,  discovery 
should  be  available  to  all  defendants,  in- 
cluding those  whose  arrest  following  in- 
dictment takes  them  out  of  the  Rule  5 
preliminary  hearing  process,  and  includ- 
ing those  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
do  not  get  a  preliminary  hearing. 

Therefore,  we  feel  that  discovery,  apart 
from  the  preliminary  hearing,  should  be 
handled  in  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure.  A  new  Rule  16,  which 
liberalizes  somewhat  criminal  discovery 
procedures,  will  take  effect  on  July  1. 
Some  people  feel  that  this  new  rule  does 
not  go  far  enough,  particularly  hi  that 
it  does  not  cover  statements  of  witnesses 
and  does  not  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  the  taking  of  depositions.  We  hope 
that  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Judicial 
Conference  and  its  committees  wiU  care- 
fully scrutinize  the  operation  of  the  new 
Rule  16  and  will  give  consideration  to 
further  liberalization  of  the  criminal  dis- 
covery procedures  in  the  Federal  courts, 
so  that  the  Congress  does  not  have  to 
act.  This  is  one  area  in  which  we  have 
lagged  behind  a  number  of  our  more 
progressive  State  coiu^  systems. 

Senator  Scott  and  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Magistrates  Act,  if  enacted,  can 
be  a  great  boon  to  the  effective  operation 
of  the  Federal  judicial  system.  Before 
Introducing  this  bill,  the  subcommittee 
staff  circulated  a  draft  to  ahnost  one 
hundred  people  whose  familiarity  with 
the  administration  of  Federal  Justice 
makes  them  eminently  qualified  to  render 
expert  advice.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  their  reaction  to  our  basic  approach 
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was  favorable.  We  will  hold  hearings 
on  this  bill  on  July  11,  12,  and  13.  and 
I  hope  that,  with  suitable  amendments  in 
the  light  of  comments  made  at  that  time, 
this  bill  can  be  reported  out  of  our  Sub- 
committee before  the  end  of  the  summer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  at  the  desk  for  10  days  to  permit  addi- 
tional Senators  to  join  as  cosponsors; 
and  I  further  ask  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  biU 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

The  bill  (S.  3475)  to  aboUsh  the  office 
of  UJS.  Commissioner,  to  establish  in 
place  thereof  wltWn  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  Government  the  offices  of  U.S. 
Magistrate  and  Deputy  U.S.  Magistrate, 
and  for  other  pxuposes  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tydings  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Scorr) ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  tiUe.  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord.  as 
follows: 

8.  3475  ' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ani  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tbls  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Uagistrates 
Act." 

Tm*  1 — T7Nrna>  btatks  XAcnnATB 

Sec.  101.  Chapter  43,  UUe  28.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  United  States  CommU- 
sloners.  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Chapter  43.— United  States  Magistrates 

"Sec. 

"631.  Appointment  and  tenure. 

"632.  Character  of  service. 

"633.  Determination  of  number.  locations 
and  salaries  of  magistrates  and  deputv 
magistrates. 

"634.  Compensation. 

"635.  Expenses. 

"636.  Jurisdiction  and  powers. 

"637.  Seals. 

"638.  DockeU  and  forms;  United  States 
Code. 

"639.  Definitions. 
"1 631.    Appointment  and  tenure. 

"(a)  The  Judges  of  each  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  shall  appoint  United  States  Mag- 
istrates, or  Deputy  United  States  Magistrates, 
or  both.  In  such  niunbers  and  to  serve  at 
such  locations  within  the  judicial  dUtrlcts 
as  the  conference  may  determine  under  tbls 
chapter.  Where  there  is  more  than  one 
judge  of  a  district  court,  the  appointment, 
whether  an  original  appointment  or  a  re- 
appointment, shaU  be  by  the  concunence 
of  a  majority  of  all  the  Judges  of  such  dis- 
trict court,  and  where  there  Is  no  such  con- 
currence, then  by  the  chief  judge. 

"(b)  No  individual  may  be  appointed  or 
serve  as  a  magistrate  or  deputy  macUtrate 
under  this  chapter  unless : 

"(1)  He  Is  a  member  in  good  standing 
of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  the  State 
In  which  he  Is  to  serve,  or.  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  appointed  to  serve  In  any  na- 
tional park  which  extends  Into  two  or  more 
States,  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
bar  of  the  highest  court  of  one  of  those 
States: 

"(2)  He  Is  determined  by  the  appointing 
district  court  to  be  competent  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office; 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  sih 
pointed  to  serve  In  a  nattonal  park,  be  rasidea 
within  the  exterlca'  boundaries  of  that  park, 
or  at  some  place  reasonably  adjacent  thereto 
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«1iirtgn>t,x1  kr  th*  Baontary  of  th«  Zntexlar 
with  a»»  appronl  oC  tli*  sppQintlnc  <ltotele« 
eoort; 

"(4)  B*  la  not  nlMa«  liy  bloo«  cr  WKt~ 
ilMP  to  a  Judge  of  Xbm  inwHiUlt  aoort; 


TOatt*  •■pMUtloui,  pnmr,  and  impvtiAl 
pagfttroiano    o<    tlieir    ouUm    m    JudleUl 


*(S)  ■•  boHto  BO  othar  oItU  or  mUltury 
or  amplofiBMit  undar  the  UjHtad 
8t»taa:  PmvU4a,  however.  TtaAt.  with  tba  ap- 
proval at  tba  Diraotor,  a  part-ttme  rafaraa 
la  baskniptey  or  a  dark  or  dapaty  dark 
at  a  ooort  oC  ttia  Utaltad  Stataa  may  ba  ap- 
polntad  and  aarra  m  a  Depu^  Unltad  Stataa 
Ma«latrata,  but  tba  eonfaranoa  may  fix  tba 
anra^te  amoaBt  at  oompanaattoii  to  ba 
noalvad  for  paifannlng  tba  dutlaa  at  depatr 
macMnta  and  dark  or  deputy  dark;  and 
Provided  further,  Tbat  retired  oflloera  and 
Tettrad  enlisted  peraonnel  of  tbe  Begular 
and  neearra  oomponents  at  tbe  Anny,  Navy. 
Marine  Corpe.  and  Ooaat  Ouard.  membeta 
a€  tbe  naaarra  oompooanti  of  tbe  Army. 
Mavy.  Ifailne  Oorpa.  and  Ooaat  Quard,  and 
membara  of  tbe  National  Guard  of  tbe 
United  Stataa  and  at  tbe  National  Guard  of 
a  State.  Territory,  or  tbe  Dlatrlot  of  Colum- 
bia, ezeept  tbe  National  Guard  dlabuntng 
oAMra  wbo  are  on  a  full  time  aalary  baala. 
may  be  appointed  and  aarre  aa  United  SUtea 
Maglatratea  and  Deputy  United  Stataa 
Maglstratae. 

"(e)  Ibe  appointment  of  any  IndlTldual  to 
any  oOee  under  tbla  aectlon  aball  be  for  a 
teem  of  elcht  years.  Ho  Individual  may  aerre 
under  any  aj^tolntment  under  tbla  diaptcr 
•ftar  attain  tug  tbe  age  of  seventy  years. 

"(d)  Bsdi  individual  appointed  as  a 
magistrate  under  tbls  section  sbaU  take  tbe 
oatb  or  sfBrmatlon  praecrlbed  by  section  4SS 
of  this  title  before  performing  tbe  dutlee  of 
blBoOoe. 

"(e)  Xaeb  appointment  made  under  tbls 
eectton  by  any  dlstrtet  court  Sball  be  entered 
of  record  In  sucb  court,  and  notice  of  aneb 
M>potntment  aball  be  ^van  at  once  by  tbe 
clerk  of  tbat  court  to  tbe  Director. 

"(f)  Bamoval  of  a  magistrate  or  deputy 
maglatrate  during  tbe  term  for  wblcb  be  la 
appointed  sbaU  be  only  for  Incompetency, 
mtsoonduet,  neglect  of  duty,  or  pbysloal  or 
mental  disability;  or.  In  tbe  case  of  a  dtfnity 
magistrate,  because  tba  conference  bas  de- 
tarmliMd  tbat  tbe  earvlces  performed  by  bis 
oOoe  are  no  longer  needed.  Removal  aball  be 
by  tbe  distnet  court  for  Vb»  Judicial  district 
tn  wblcb  tbe  magistrate  or  deputy  magistrate 
Mrras;  nlHra  there  is  more  than  one  Judge 
of  a  district  court,  removal  aball  be  by  a  oon- 
eurrenee  of  a  majority  of  all  tbe  Judgee  of 
audi  dlstrlet  eooit,  and  wbara  iliere  la  no 
mattx  eoneuiranoa,  than  by  tbe  council.  Be- 
flors  any  ordv  of  iinwl  abaU  be  entered. 
anep*  to  tbe  ease  at  a  deputy  maglstrats  In 
vbleb  the  oauaa  for  raoioval  la  tbat  tbe  oon- 
I  bss  determined  tbat  tbe  servloee  par- 
by  bis  oOce  era  no  longer  needed,  a 
full  speeiftcatlon  of  tbe  charges  sbaU  be 
tomlBbad  to  the  magistrate  or  deputy  magla- 
trate. and  ba  shall  be  aooorded  by  the  Judge 
or  Jndgm  of  tbe  removing  eourt  or  cotmdl 
aa  opportunity  to  be  beard  on  tbe  duurgaa. 
"I  flSt.  Obaraeter  of  aarvtoe. 

"(a)  United  SUtee  Maglstratea  SbaU  de- 
■  foil  time  to  the  performance  of  the 

not  engage  In  tbe  praeUce  of  law,  and  may 
BO*  engage  tn  any  other  business,  oeoupatlon, 
or  employment  tneonslstant  with  tbe  es- 
pedltlonB.  proper,  and  impartial  performance 
of  their  dutlM  as  Judicial  ndkiara. 

"(b)  Deputy  united  Btatee  Magletratee 
SbaU  randar  aneb  aarvloe  ae  JadMal  cOeera  m 
may  from  time  to  ttate  be  neeeeaary.  WbHe 
BO  aervlng  they  may  engage  In  tbe  praettee  of 
law,  sMbfeet  to  ttM  leamcUuus  of  seotlons 
M1-M0  of  title  M.  Utatted  SUtee  Code,  as 
amended,  but  may  not  aerve  as  counsel  In 
any  criminal  action  In  any  eourt  of  the 
Uatted  Stataa.  Within  rach  reetrlctlona.  they 
amy  sngage  In  any  other  bnaluaea,  oecupa- 
tlOB,  or  employment  which  Is  not  Inconsistent 


"i  6».  PsftarmfnatUm  of  anmber.  locations 
aoBd  aalMlss  of  maglstntas  and 
depnty  maglstntaa. 

"(a)  Surveys  by  tteDlreetor. 

"(1)  rno  Dtoaotor  aball.  wtthla  one  yaar 
tmmedlaftaly  f  oUowtng  the  date  of  tbe  ♦n»pt- 
ment  ef  this  Act.  make  a  eanful  anrwy  of 
eondlUona  througbout  tbe  eoontry  to  deter- 
mine, (A)  tbe  number  of  appolntmante  of 
maglstntas  and  deiputy  magistrates  required 
to  be  made  under  thla  chapter  to  provide 
for  the  extMdtttoaa  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  Justice.  (B)  tbe  locattona  at  wbldi 
soob  oOoera  AaU  serve,  and  (C)  their  ra^eo- 
tlve  ealarles  andar  saotlan  694  of  this  title. 
Tbaraafter.  tbe  Director  aball.  from  time  to 
time,  make  audi  aurveys.  general  or  local, 
as  the  conference  shall  deem  expedient. 

"(2)  In  the  conrae  of  any  such  surveys,  tbe 
Director  shall  take  into  account  local  con- 
ditions, Indudlng  the  areas  and  tbe  popula- 
tkms  to  be  earved,  tbe  tran^wrUtlan  and 
oonummleatlona  facllltlea  available,  the  pre- 
vtooB  amount  and  dlatrlbntfton  of  bnslnaaa  of 
tbe  type  eoq>eeted  to  arlae  before  oOoers  t^ 
pointed  under  tble  chapter,  and  any  ottaer 
nuterlal  factors.  Tlie  Director  shall  give 
conslderatlm  to  suggeetlons  from  any  Inter- 
ested parties.  Indudlng  district  Judges. 
United  Statee  eommlsaloBeis  or  cOeers  ap- 
pointed under  Oils  chapter.  United  States 
attorneys,  bar  assodatlons.  and  other  parties 
having  relevant  eqwrlence  or  InformatloB. 

"(t)  Tbe  surveys  shall  be  made  with  a 
view  toward  creating  and  maiwtaiKiwg  ^  gj^ 
tern  of  fuU-tlme  UzUted  SUtee  Maglstratea. 
However,  should  the  Director  Und,  as  a  result 
of  any  such  surveys,  any  area  In  wtaldi  tbe 
employment  of  a  fuU-ttane  magtetrato  would 
not  be  f  eadbla.  he  shan  recommend  the  ap- 
pointment of  Deputy  United  SUtea  Magle- 
tratee In  suob  numbers  and  at  such  locations 
as  may  be  required  to  permit  prompt  and 
efficient  Issuance  of  procees  and  to  permit 
Individuals  charged  with  criminal  offensee 
against  the  United  SUtee  to  be  brought  be- 
fore a  jQdlolal  ofBcer  of  tbe  United  SUtea 
promptly  after  airaat. 

"(b)  nsUmilnaliun  by  the  confaranoa. 

"Upau  the  completion  of  tbe  Initial  sur- 
veys required  by  sotaseetlan  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, tbe  Director  sball  retort  to  tbe  district 
Judges,  the  oooneUs  and  the  conferance  bis 
reoommandations  concerning  the  »»sfw«*«fT  of 
BMglatratee  and  depo^  maglstratea.  their 
reapecUve  loeatlona,  and  tbe  amount  of  tbeir 
raspaottve  salaries  uadar  ssetlon  eM  of  tbls 
title.  Tbs  dlstnot  Judgee  *aU  advlss  their 
raapeettve  oounoUa.  aUting  their  raoomman- 
datlons  and  tbe  reasons  theraf or.  tbe  ooun- 
ens  SbaU  advlss  tba  conference.  sUtlng  their 
recoomiendatlons  and  the  rnaanna  therefor, 
and  Shan  also  report  to  tbe  conference  the 
recommendations  of  tbe  dlstrlet  Judgee.  The 
conference  ehall  determine.  In  the  light  of 
the  reooniii'iandatloaia  of  tba  DIreetar.  tbe 


district  Judgee  and  the  oouncUa.  the  number 
of  United  Statee  MSglatrates  and  Deputy 
United  SUtee  Magistrates,  tbe  locaUons  at 
wbldi  they  shall  serve,  and  tbelr  reepectlve 
salaries.  Sucb  determinations  shall  take 
effect  in  each  Judicial  dletrlet  at  suA  time 
ae  the  district  court  for  suob  JixUdal  dlstrlet 
sban  determine,  but  In  no  event  later  than 
one  year  after  they  are  promulgated. 

"(e)  Changes  In  number,  loeatlona  and 
aalarlea. 

"Saoept  aa  otherwise  provided  In  tble 
ohapter,  tbe  conference  may.  ftom  time  to 
time.  In  tbe  Ugbt  of  tbe  r»~w«  mtaut  ^■^^^nt  at 
tbe  Director,  tbe  district  Judges  and  tbe 
owinrlls,  Changs  the  number,  loeatlona  and 
aalarles  of  msglstratee  and  deputy  magla- 
tmtee,  as  tbe  expedltloua  administration  of 
Justice  may  require.  Sucb  determinations 
Shan  take  effect  sixty  days  after  they  an 
promulgated. 


"idM  OompanaaMon. 

"(a)  OOoeis  sppolated  uadar  this  abap- 
tar  shaa  reoatn  as  full  oonfiansatlon  for 
their  sarvloss  salarfea  to  be  fixed  by  the  con- 
ference pursuant  to  aectlon  gSS  of  this  titles 
at  ntee  not  mon  than  •tt.aoo  per  annum 
for  united  Statee  Meglaliataa.  and  not  saore 
than  $11,000  par  annam  nor  leas  thu  fSOO 
p«  umum  for  Deputy  United  Statea  Magla- 
trataa.  In  fixing  tbe  ^■'^"''t  of  salary  to  be 
paid  to  any  oflloar  an>otntad  under  tbls 
chapter,  consideration  shall  be  given  to  tba 
avenge  number  and  the  natun  qf  mattan 
ttiat  have  arisen  during  tbe  hnmedUtdy  jve- 
eadlng  period  of  five  yeara,  and  that  may  be 
thereafter  to  arlae,  over  which  snoh 
would  bava  Jurladlatlan.  and  to  snoh 
other  f aeton  as  may  be  material.  Oteburae- 
mant  of  aalarlae  sball  be  made  '"""tHiy  i^ 
or  pursuant  to  the  order  of  tbe  Director. 

"(b)  The  salary  of  a  United  SUtea  Mag- 
istrate SbaU  not  be  reduced,  during  tbe  term 
In  which  be  le  eervlng,  bdow  the  salary  fixed 
for  him  at  the  beginning  of  tbat  team. 

"(c)  AH  unitad  stataa  Mi^lstntes  and 
Deputy  United  SUtee  »*  t'llialwa.  and  em- 
phyeee  In  tbe  offices  of  fuU-tUae  United 
SUtee  Msglstratee.  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
oOlcen  and  employeee  in  the  Judicial  branch 
of  tbe  united  SUtea  Government  within  the 
meaning  of  tbe  OlvU  Service  Retirement  Act. 
"1888  Rxpenses. 

"(a)  PuU-tUne  United  SUtee  Maglstrstee 
serving  under  thla  Chapter  ahaU  ba  allowed 
their  actual  and  nseeasary  tupansia  laeumd 
In  tbs  perfotmanes  of  tbelr  dntlea.  Indud- 
lng tbe  companaatlon  of  imiinaaij  derleal 
and  eecntarlal  aaaUtance.  Such  ezpenaaa 
and  companaatlon  ahaU  be  determined  and 
paid  by  tbe  Director  under  sucb  regulations 
aa  tbe  DIreetor  ahaU  preacrlbe  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  confarenoe.  To  tbe  estent  fea- 
alble,  wdi  maglatrataa  abaU  be  fnmlahed 
neeeeaary  oAoe  apaoe.  fumltnn  and  Csdll- 
tlee  within  United  Statee  eourt  houaee  or 
office  Inilldlnga  owned  or  occupied  by  depart- 
manU  or  agendee  of  tbe  United  States. 
Should  tbe  Director  determine  tbat  sulUble 
office  apace  for  any  sucb  maglatrate  la  not 
available  within  any  auch  eourt  bouse  or 
office  bunding,  tbe  Dlieetor  SbaU  proeun  and 
pay  for  suttabls  offifls  apace  for  audi  magla- 
trate In  another  building. 

"(b)  Under  euch  ragnlatloM  m  the  DI- 
reetar ahaU  preacrlbe  with  the  ai^roval 
of  tbe  conferenca,  deputy  United  Statee 
magtstrstee  serving  under  this  cbspter  abaU 
ba  entitled  to  mend:**  from  appropriated 
funda  relmburaement  for  actual  eapenaea 
neceeaatUy  Inouisad  by  them  In  the  pertcrm- 
aaoe  of  tbelr  dutlee  under  tbla  diapter. 
Such  rebnbursement  may  be  made,  at  ntee 
not  wreertlng  thoee  preeolbed  by  sucb  regu- 
lations, for  axpenaea  Incurred  by  stieta  dsputy 
msglstratee  for  clerical  and  eecntarlal  sf- 
elstanoe,  eUttanery.  tdepbone  and  other 
oommwnleatfams  servlcea,  tnvel,  and  audi 
other  espenaee  aa  may  be  determined  to  be 
aeoeeeary  for  tbe  proper  perfocmanee  of  tbe 
dutlee  of  auoh  offioan:  ProvideA.  however, 
Tbat  no  relmburaement  sbaU  be  made  for  all 
or  any  portion  of  the  exi>enae  Inctirred  by 
aneb  deputy  msglstratee  for  tbe  procun- 
ment  of  office  apace. 

"I  8S8.  Jurisdiction  and  powers. 

"(s)  Bseb  United  SUtee  maglstnte  and 
each  deputy  Utatted  SUtee  magistrate  serr. 
ing  under  this  ehaptar  shaU  have  within  the 
tcRltorlal  Jorlsdletlan  prssortbed  by  bis 
sppolatmen* — 

"(1)  aU  powen  and  dutlee  oonfemd  or 
Impoaed  upon  United  SUtee  eommlaalanera 
by  Uw  or  by  the  Rulea  of  Criminal  Procedure 
for  the  United  SUtee  District  Courts; 

"(3)  tbe  power  to  administer  oaths  and 
take  ball,  acknowledgments.  afiUavtta.  and 
depositions; 

"(t)  tbe  power  to  conduct  trials  under 
eeoUoa  3401,  Utie  10,  United  Statee  Code, 
In  conformity  with  and  subject  to  tbe  Uml- 
Utlons  of  tbat  section:  .and 
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"(4)  suob  additional  \iman  and  duties 
as  mi^  be  oonf  erred  or  tidpoeed  t^mn  euch 
maglstnte  or  deputy  nMglstnto  by  any 
provldon  of  law  enacted 
date  of  enactment  of  tli^  Federal 
tntee  Act,  or  by  any  proi  Ipion  of  the  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  f  on  the  United  SUtea 
District  CourU  effective  i  ^n  or  after  that 
date.  I 

"(b)  Any  district  couH  of  the  United 
States  may  assign  to  any  ijrnlted  SUtee  mag- 
istrate appointed  by  that  Murt  the  discharge 
within  the  territorial  JurlMlctlon  prescribed 
by  bis  appointment  ofl  sueh  additional 
powa«  or  dutlee  as  an  no^ 'inconsistent  with 
tbe  Constitution  and  laMs  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Such  additional  ^wwers  and  duties 
may  Indude,  but  are  not  restricted  to: 

"(1)  aervlce  aa  a  special  master  In  an  ap- 
propriate civil  action; 

"(2)  supervision  of  th»:  conduct  of  any 
pretrial  discovery  proceeding  In  a  clvU  or 
criminal  action;  and 

"(3)  preliminary  consld^tkm  of  appU- 
catlons  for  posttrlal  nluf  made  by  Indl' 
vlduals  convicted  of  crlmmal  offenses. 

"(c)  The  practice  and  Ij^rocedtire  for  the 
trial  til  eases  before  c^g^rs  serving  under 
this  chapter,  and  for  thei  taking  and  bear- 
ing of  appeals  to  the  district  courts,  shall 
conform  to  rules  promulgated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  punuant  1u  aectlon  8403  of 
tlUe  18.  I 

"^A)  A  magistrate  or  deputy  magistrate 
may  punish  as  contempt  of  court  any  of 
the  foUowlng  acts  committed  In  his  pres- 
ence: (1)  disobedience  oi  IrealBtence  to  any 
lawful  order,  process,  or  Vrrlt;  (3)  misbe- 
havior at  a  hearing  or  ovicket  proceeding,  or 
so  near  the  place  thereof  as  to  obstruct  the 
same;  (8)  fallun  to  produce,  after  having 
been  ordered  to  do  so,  ad^  pertinent  docu- 
ment; or  (4)  refusal  to  ap|>ear  after  having 
been  subpenaed,  or, 
fusal  to  take  the  oath 
having  taken  the  oath 
amlned  according  to  law, 
"I  687.    Seals. 

"The  Director  of  the  Admlnlstntlve  Of' 
flee  of  the  United  SUtee  dourte  shaU  furnish 
to  each  XTnited  SUtes  Maglstnte  and  to 
each  Deputy  United  Statee  Maglstnte  ap- 
pointed under  this  chapter  an  official  Im- 
praealon  aeal  In  a  form  jpreecribed  by  the 
Director.  Raeb  sucb  offljcer  shall  affix  his 
seal  to  every  Junt  or  cwiiflcate  of  his  offi- 
cial acte  without  fee. 

"i  688.    Dockete  and  fcaUa;  United  SUtea 
Code.  I 

"(a)  The  Director  shallj  tumlsh  to  United 
SUtee  Msglstntee  and  U>  Deputy  United 


i^pearlng,   n- 
wltnees,  or, 
fuaal  to  be  ex- 


docket  books 
Director.  The 
to  each  auch 
edition  of  the 


to  any  auch 


spt4l 


SUtes  Maglstntee  adeq 
and  forms  prescribed  by 
Director  shaU  also 
oOlcer  a  copy  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code. 

"(b)  AU  property 
officer  ShaU  renudn  thejjproperty  of  the 
United  SUtee  and.  upon  Uw  termination  of 
his  term  of  office.  shaU  ns  tnnsmltted  to 
bis  aucceseor  in  office  vt  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  as  the  Director  ^ders. 
"1 630.    Definitions. 

"As  used  In  thU  cbs] 

"(1)  'Conference'   shaU<  mean  tbe  Judl 
dal  Conference  of  tbe  Uhlted  SUtee; 

"(3)  'Coundl'  SbaU  ni^an  tbe  Judicial 
CouncU  of  tbe  Circuit: 

"(3)   -D^uty    magistnU'    shaU 
Deputy  United  SUtee  Makutnte; 

"(4)  'Director'  ehaU  iilan  the  Director 
of  tbe  AdmlnlstnUve  Olfl^  of  the  United 
SUtee  Courte; 

"(ft)  'Maglstnto'    shaU 
SUtee  Mi«lstnte:  and 

"(6)  'SUte'  SbaU  mean 
United  SUtes.  the  Dtstrleii 
Conuaonwsalth  of 
Zone,  and  any  possiaaldn 
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mean    a 


jmean    a    United 

lany  State  of  the 
of  Cdumbia,  tbe 
Bloo>  ttw>  <Tf»»fi 
of  the  united 


SUtee  imiluded  within  a  Judldal  olreult  of 
the  United  SUtea." 

Sac.  103.  (a)  The  Item  reUtlng  to  United 
SUtee  Coramlsdonen  contained  in  the 
chapter  analyala  of  part  m,  title  98,  United 
SUtea  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  fdlows: 
"48.  United  SUtee  Msglstntee  and  Deputy 
United  SUtee  MagUtntee— 631." 

(b)  Tbe  Item  nlatlng  to  United  SUtee 
Commissi onen  contained  In  tbe  part  and 
chapter  analysis  ImmedUtdy  fdlowlng  the 
UUe  caption  of  tttle  38,  umted  SUtes  Code. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"43.  United  SUtes  Magistrates  and  Deputy 
United  SUtee  Maglstntee— 631." 

TTTLX    n — ASMiM  181  SATl VX    OVTICB   Or   TSUI 
UNITSI)  8TATX8  OOX7ST8 

Sac.  301.  (a)  Pangnph  (0)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  eectlon  604,  title  28,  United  SUtee 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  tbe  words 
"United  SUtes  Commissioners,"  and  In. 
sorting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "United 
SUtes  Maglstntes  and  Deputy  United  SUtee 
Maglstntes." 

(b)  Section  604,  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Director,  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  conference,  shall: 

"(1)  supervise  aU  admlnlstntlve  matten 
relating  to  tbe  oflBcea  of  United  Statee  Magis- 
trates and  Deputy  United  SUtes  Maglstntes; 

"(2)  gather,  compile,  and  evaluate  all 
sUtlstlcal  and  other  Information  required 
for  the  performance  of  his  dutlee  and  the 
duties  of  the  conference  with  respect  to 
such  offioen; 

"(8)  lay  bfffon  Congreaa  annuaUy  aUtlstl- 
cal  tables  and  other  Information  which  will 
accurately  reflect  the  btislness  which  has 
come  before  the  various  United  SUtes  Mag- 
lstntes and  Deputy  United  SUtes  Magls- 
tntes; 

"(4)  prepare  and  distribute  a  manual, 
with  aimual  supplements  and  periodic  re- 
visions, for  tbe  use  of  such  officers,  which 
ehaU  set  forth  their  powen  and  dutlee,  de- 
scribe aU  categorlee  of  proceedings  whleh 
may  arise  before  them,  and  oonUln  audi 
other  Information  as  may  be  required  to 
enable  them  to  discharge  their  powen  and 
duties  promptly,  effectively,  and  ImpartlaUy; 
and 

"(5)  supervise  the  conduct  of  periodic 
training  programs  and  semlnan  for  Uhlted 
SUtes  Maglstntee  and  Deputy  United  SUtes 
Msglstratee,  Including  aa  Introductory  train- 
ing program  for  new  maglstntee  and  deputy 
maglstntes,  to  be  held  within  one  year  after 
their  InltUl  i4>polatment. 

"(e)  The  Director  ahaU  establlah  within 
the  Administrative  Oflloe  of  the  United  SUtes 
CourU  a  division  which,  under  his  direction, 
shall  be  charged  with  the  performance  of  all 
dutlee  impoeed  upon  tbe  Director  with  re- 
spect to  the  appointment,  service,  compen- 
sation, expenses,  and  fadUttes  of  United 
SUtes  Maglstntee  and  Deputy  United  SUtes 
Msglstratee.  Tbe  Director,  with  the  approval 
of  the  conference,  may  promulgate  appro- 
priate rules  and  regulations,  not  Inoonsis- 
tent  with  any  provision  of  law,  to  assist  him 
In  the  performance  of  the  dutlee  conferred 
upon  him  by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
Magistrates  and  deputy  maglstntes  shall 
keep  such  records  and  make  such  rep<Hts  as 
are  specified  In  sueh  rules  and  regulations." 

TITLB   m — ^AKKNDlfXNTB   TO   TITLI    IS,    nxmS 
8X4TBS  OODB 

Technical  Amendmente 
Sac.  801.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  speclfi- 

caUy  provided  by  this  title.  Part  U,  UUe  18, 

Xmited   States   Code    (relating  to   criminal 

procedure)  Is  amended  by: 

(1)  striking  out  tbe  words  "United  SUtee 

commissioner"  wherever  they  appear  therela. 

and    Inserting    In  Ueu    thereof    the   words 

"united  Statee  Maglstnte  or  D^raty  XJnited 

Btotee  Magistnte": 


(3)  atrtklng  out  tba  words  "United  States 
oommlsdonars**  wherever  they  appear  there- 
in, and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  worda 
"United  Statee  Maglatrataa  and  Deputy 
United  SUtee  Magletratee"; 

(8)  atrlklag  out  tbe  word  "oommlsaloner" 
vrtierever  It  appean  In  relation  to  a  United 
SUtee  oommladoner.  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  words  "maglatraU  or  deputy 
magistrate";  and 

(4)  striking  out  the  word  "commission- 
en",  wherever  It  appears  in  relation  to 
United  SUtee  commissioners,  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "maglstntee  and 
deputy  maglstntee." 

(b)  Section  303(a)  of  tlUe  18.  United 
SUtee  Code,  la  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "or  a  part-time  United  SUtes  Com- 
mladoner."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "a  part-time  United  SUtee  Com- 
missioner, or  a  Deputy  United  SUtee  Magls- 
tnte." 

(c)  The  chapter  caption  of  chapter  319, 
Part  n,  title  18,  United  SUtee  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  aa  foUows: 

"Chapter  219—TriuX  by  Vnited  Statee  Meglt- 

tratet  and  Deputff  Vnttei  Statee  ttagie- 

trates." 

TriaX  by  Maglstntes 

Sac.  803.  (a)  Section  8401,  Utlg  18,  United 
SUtee  Code,  is  smended  to  read  as  fcdlows: 
"f  3401.  Minor  offenses;  aj^licatlon  of  pro- 
bation laws. 

"  (a)  Any  United  SUtes  Iteglstnte,  and  any 
Deputy  united  SUtee  Maglstnte  specially 
deelgnated  for  tbat  purpooe  by  the  court  by 
which  he  was  appointed,  bas  Jurisdiction  to 
try  and  sentence  pereons  committing  minor 
offensee  within  the  Judicial  district  for  which 
such  officer  was  appointed. 

"(b)  Any  person  charged  with  a  minor 
offense  may  elect,  however,  to  be  tried  In  tbe 
district  court  of  the  United  SUtee.  The 
maglstnte  or  deputy  msglstnte  SbaU  eare- 
fuUy  explain  to  the  defendant  bis  rigbt  to 
mske  euch  deetlon,  and  shaU  not  proceed  to 
try  the  eaae  unices  the  defendant,  after  such 
expUvuktlon,  signs  a  written  consent  to  be 
tried  before  tbe  maglstnte  or  deputy  mag- 
lstnte. 

"(c)  With  the  approval  of  the  district 
court,  tbe  maglstnte  or  deputy  maglstnte 
may  request  the  probation  aervloe  of  the 
court  to  make  a  preeentenoe  Inveettgatlon 
and  report  to  the  maglstnte  or  deputy  msg- 
Istrate  before  the  Impodtlon  of  sentence 
upon  or  the  gnntlng  of  probation  to  persons 
tried  by  a  maglstnte  or  deputy  maglatnte 
under  tbls  section.  The  report  shaU  not  be 
submitted  to  tbe  magistnte  or  deiraty  msg- 
lstnte or  Ita  oontente  dlsdosed  to  anyone 
unleee  Ibe  defendant  has  pleaded  guUty  or 
bss  bem  found  guUty. 

"(d)  Tbe  probation  Uws  shaU  be  appU- 
eable  to  persons  tried  by  a  maglstnte  or 
deputy  misglstnte  under  this  section,  and 
such  officer  ShaU  have  power  to  grant  proba- 
tion and  to  revoke  the  probation  of  any 
person  granted  probation  by  him. 

"(e)  A  Uhlted  SUtee  Msglstrato  or  Deputy 
United  Statee  Maglstnto  shaU  have  the  pow- 
er to  sentence  pereons  tried  tmder  this  sec- 
tion as  youth  offenden  under  section  8010 
of  this  tltte.  The  provldons  of  chapter  408 
of  this  title  ehall  apidy  to  persons  sentenced 
by  a  United  SUtee  Maglstnte  or  Deputy 
United  SUtes  Msglstnte  aa  youth  offenden. 

"(f)  A  United  SUtea  Maglstnte  or  Deputy 
United  SUtee  Msglstnte  may  try  pereons 
charged  with  minor  offensee  aajuvanlle  delln- 
quente  under  section  0088  of  this  title.  The 
provisions  of  du4>ter  408  of  this  tltls  shaU 
apply  to  persona  tiled  aa  JuvenUe  delln- 
quente  by  a  United  SUtea  MaglstnU  or 
Deputy  United  Btatee  Maglstnte. 

"(g)  Bnept  la  oaasa  of  potty  offenses  as 
defined  tn  seetton  1(8)  of  this  UUe.  pro- 
ceedings before  United  States  Miigi«tntas 
and  Deputy  United  Btates  Maglstratss  under 
this  aeotlon  abaU  be  tnnaortbed  by  a  eourt 
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reporter  or  Bult«ble  sound  recording  equip- 
ment. A  copy  of  the  record  of  such  proceed- 
laga  ehall  be  made  available  to  an  indigent 
defendant  iA  no  expense  to  Mm  for  purpoeea 
of  appeal. 

"(b)  As  used  in  tbis  section,  the  term 
•minor  offenses'  means  misdemeanors  punlsb- 
able  under  the  laws  of  tbe  United  States,  tbe 
penalty  for  wblcb  does  not  exceed  imprison- 
ment for  a  period  of  one  year,  at  a  fine  of  not 
more  tban  91,000,  or  botb. 

"(i)  Tbls  section  sball  not  apply  to  tbe 
District  of  Ck>lumbla,  nor  sball  it  repeal  or 
limit  existing  jurisdiction,  power  or  autbor- 
Ity  of  magistrates  or  deputy  magistrates  ap- 
pointed in  tbe  several  national  parks." 

(b)  Tbe  item  relating  to  section  9401,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  contained  in  tbe 
ebapter  analysis  of  cbapter  219,  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"3401.  Minor   offenses;    application   of   pro- 
bation laws." 

Preliminary  Examination 
Sac.  303.  (a)  Section  3060,  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"I  3060.  Preliminary  examination. 

"(a)  Except  as  otberwlse  provided  by  tbls 
eectlon,  unless  an  arrested  person  broxigbt 
before  a  United  States  MagMrate  or  Deputy 
United  SUtes  MagUtrate  for  iniUal  present- 
ment waives  a  preliminary  examination  of 
(be  evidence  after  opportunity  to  consult 
counsel,  sucb  preliminary  examination  sball 
be  beld  wltbln  tbe  time  set  by  tbe  magis- 
trate or  deputy  magistrate  p\irsuant  to  sub- 
■eotlon  (b)  of  tbls  section,  to  determine 
whetber  tbere  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
tbat  an  offense  bas  been  committed  and 
tbat  tbe  arrested  person  bas  committed  it. 

"(b)  Tbe  date  for  tbe  preliminary  exam- 
ination sball  be  fixed  by  tbe  magistrate  or 
deputy  magistrate  at  tbe  initial  presentment 
o<  tbe  arrested  person.  Except  as  provided 
by  eubeeotlon  (c)  of  tbls  section,  such  ex- 
amination sball  be  beld  witbin  a  reasonable 
time  toUowlng  imtial  presentment,  but  In 
any  evint  not  later  tban — 

"(1)  tbe  tenth  day  following  tbe  date  of 
the  Initial  presentment  of  tbe  arrested  per- 
son before  such  officer,  if  tbe  arrested  per- 
•on  is  ordered  to  be  beld  in  custody  without 
ball,  to  remain  in  custody  for  failure  to 
fumlah  ball,  or  to  be  released  from  custody 
only  during  spedAed  hours  of  the  day;  or 

"(2)  tbe  twentieth  day  following  tbe  date 
of  tbe  Initial  presentment,  if  the  arrested 
penon  la  released  from  custody  under  any 
eondltlon  other  tban  a  condition  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(e)  With  the  consent  of  the  arrested  per- 
•on  after  opportunity  to  consult  counsel, 
the  date  fixed  by  the  magistrate  or  deputy 
maglatrate  for  the  preliminary  examination 
may  be  a  date  later  than  that  prescribed  by 
■ubeeotlon  (b),  or  may  be  continued  one  or 
more  times  to  a  date  subsequent  to  tbe  date 
Initially  fixed  therefor. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,  an  arrested  person  who  bas 
not  been  aooorded  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion required  t>y  subeeotlon  (a)  within  tbe 
period  ol  time  fixed  by  the  magistrate  or 
deputy  magistrate  in  compliance  with  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c).  shall  be  discharged 
from  custody  or  from  the  reqtilrement  of  ball 
or  any  other  condition  at  release,  without 
prejudice,  however,  to  the  Institution  of  fur- 
ther criminal  proceedings  against  him  upon 
the  charge  upon  which  he  was  arrested. 

"(e)  No  preliminary  examination  in  oom- 
pUanee  with  subsection  (a)  of  this  sectlim 
abatt  be  required  to  be  accorded  an  arrested 
person,  nor  shall  such  arrested  person  be 
dlaoharged  fktat  ciiatody  or  from  the  requlre- 
mant  of  ball  or  any  other  condition  of  re- 
lease pursuant  to  subaeetlon  (d),  if  at  any 
time  autaaeqiient  to  tb»  initial  presentment 
at  such  penon  before  a  magistrate  or  deputy 
magistrate  and  pdor  to  tbe  date  fixed  for  the 


preliminary  examination  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  an  Indictment  is  returned 
w.  In  appropriate  cases,  an  information  U 
filed  against  such  person  In  a  court  of  the 
United  Stetes. 

"(f)  Proceedings  before  United  States 
ICaglBtratea  and  Deputy  United  States  Mag- 
istrates under  this  section  shall  be  tran- 
scribed by  a  court  reporter  at  suitable  sound 
recording  equipment.  A  copy  of  the  record 
of  such  i»'oceeding  shall  be  made  available 
to  an  Indigent  defendant  at  no  expense  to 
blm." 

(b)  Tbe  item  relating  to  section  3060  con- 
tained in  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  203, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"3060.    Preliminary  examination." 

nru  IV — xaANsmoNM.  pbovisions 
Appointment  of  Magistrates 

Sxc.  401.  (a)  No  individual  may  serve  as  a 
United  States  commissioner  within  any  judi- 
cial district  after  the  date  on  which  a  United 
States  Magistrate  or  Deputy  United  States 
Magistrate  has  been  appcrtnted  by  the  district 
court  for  such  judicial  district. 

(b)  An  individual  serving  as  a  United 
States  commissioner  within  any  judicial  dis- 
trict on  tbe  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
may  be  appointed  to  the  oCBce  of  United 
States  Magistrate  or  Deputy  United  States 
Magistrate  for  an  initial  term  pursuant  to 
Section  631  of  chapter  43.  tiUe  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  and  may 
thereafter  be  reappointed  to  sucb  office  for 
successive  terms,  notwithstanding  his  failure 
to  qualify  for  sucb  appointment  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
SecUon  631  of  chapter  43.  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act;  Pro- 
vided,  however.  That  any  sucb  appointment 
or  reappointment  must  be  by  unanimous  vote 
at  all  the  judges  of  the  appointing  district 
court. 

Applicable  liaw 

Sec.  403.  (a)  All  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  tbe  powers,  duties,  jurisdiction,  functions, 
service,  compensation,  and  facilities  of 
United  States  commissioners,  as  such  provi- 
sions existed  on  the  day  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  continue  In 
effect  In  each  judicial  district  until  but  not 
on  or  after  (1)  the  date  on  which  the  first 
United  States  Magistrate  or  Deputy  United 
Statee  Magistrate  is  appointed  to  serve  within 
such  judicial  district  pursuant  to  section  631 
of  chapter  43.  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  or  (2)  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  tbls 
Act.  whichever  date  la  earlier. 

(b)  On  and  after  the  date  on  which  the 
first  United  States  Magistrate  or  Deputy 
United  States  Magistrate  Is  appointed  within 
any  Judicial  district  pursuant  to  section  631 
of  ch^>ter  43.  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  or  the  third  anni- 
versary of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  date  is  earlier — 

(1)  tbe  provisions  of  chapter  43,  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
shall  be  effective  wltbln  sucb  Judicial  district 
except  as  otberwlse  specifically  provided  by 
section  401(b)  of  this  Utle;  and 

(2)  within  sucb  judicial  district  every  ref- 
erence to  a  United  States  commissioner  con- 
tained in  any  prevloiisly  enacted  statute  of 
tbe  United  States,  any  previously  promul- 
gated rule  of  any  court  of  tbe  United  States. 
or  any  previously  promulgated  regulation  of 
any  executive  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  a  United  Statee  Magistrate  or  a 
Deputy  United  States  Magistrate  duly  ap- 
pointed under  section  631  of  cbapter  43,  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this 
Act. 

(c)  Tbe  administrative  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
ot  tbe  United  States  Courts  with  respect  to 
United  States  commissioners  under  tbe  pro- 


visions of  chapter  41,  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  such  provisions  existed  on  tbe  day 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  no  United 
States  commissioner  remains  In  service. 

Effective  Date 
Sxc.  403.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
sections  401  and  402  of  this  title,  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
1  o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, June  8, 1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  7, 1966 : 

U.S.  Attokncts 

Ernest  Morgan,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  western  district  of  Texas  for  the 
term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

WUlUm  W.  Justice,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  tbe  eastern  district  of  Texas 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  (  Reappointment.) 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Dr.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DX>.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another;  for 
love  is  of  God;  and  he  who  loves  is  horn 
of  God,  and  knows  God. — I  John  4:  7. 

Almighty  Father,  Ruler  of  the  universe 
and  the  Redeemer  of  men,  we  praise  Thee 
for  the  life  Thou  hast  given  us,  for  the 
beauty  of  the  world  In  which  we  live,  for 
the  truth  by  which  men  live,  and  for  the 
love  which  binds  us  together.  Open  our 
eyes  that  we  may  see  the  beauty  about 
us,  open  our  ears  that  we  may  hear  the 
appeal  of  truth,  and  open  our  hearts  that 
we  may  receive  the  ministry  of  Thy  love. 

Remove  from  within  us  all  bitterness, 
all  resentment,  all  111  will  and  fill  us  anew 
with  the  spirit  of  joy  and  peace  and  love. 
In  spite  of  differences  may  we  be  of  one 
mind,  possessed  by  one  spirit,  motivated 
by  one  power — to  serve  our  coimtry  with 
all  our  hearts,  to  keep  our  faith  in  Thee, 
and  to  work  for  the  good  of  our  fellow 
man:  In  the  Master's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


SHOOTING  OF  JAMES  &IEREDITH 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
every  other  good  American.  I  was  shocked 


and  ^jHMdled  to  lear^  of  the  shooting  of 
James  Meredith.  yes«<  rday.  It  is  inxiic. 
but  significant,  that  I  Meredith  waa  en- 
gaged In  his  walk  tp  show  Mlasiaalppi 
Negroes  that  they  mtist  not  be  afraid  to 
assert  their  dignity  a£  equal  citizens. 

The  shooting  demqiistrates  that  there 
Is  still  an  element,  a  4niel  and  ignorant 
element,  that  insists 
itself    the   prerogatl 
premacy. 

I.  for  one.  am  on 
will  assert  that  this 
to  defeat. 

I  say  that  the  so 
America  means  eq' 
the  80<mer  we  will  ] 
on  with  our  proper 

The  Meredith 
to  the  fact  that  we 
In  Washington  or  an: 
North  or  South — ^un 
has  been  achieved. 

This  crime  must  riot  go  unpunished. 
The  forces  of  law  and  order  must  con- 
verge in  this  instance  so  there  is  no  mis- 
carriage of  Justice 

The  protest  of  thi^  Nation  must  be 
made  effective 
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m  retaining  for 
of   racial   su- 

[eredlth's  side  and 
iement  is  doomed 

It  recognizes  that 
for  all  men.  then 
in  peace  and  get 
'airs. 

must  alert  us 
lot  relax — here 
here  in  America, 
genuine  equality 


COUlCnTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  oS  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee cm  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  certain  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  then  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

"niere  was  no  objection. 


of  this 


TRIBUTE  TO  THB  HONORABLE 
EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

Mr.  CELLER.  m4  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tho  House 
for  1  minute.  i 

The  SPEAKER.  U  there  objectlan 
to  the  request  of  ths  genUeman  from 
New  York?  | 

There  was  no  objeclllbn. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  fipeaker.  Eo  Wn,- 
tis,  the  dlstlngulfihedj  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  is  back  wii  i  us  again,  and  I 
rejoice.  j 

As  chairman  of  the  jjudlciary  Commit- 
tee, I  Indeed  missed  1]1)3  wisdom  and  his 
counsel.  As  a  friend,  I  missed  his 
companionship. 

We  had  to  "make  |  do"  without  Ed 
Wnxis.  It  was  only  '  make  do." 

We  know  that  Ed  h  isbeen  through,  a 
peat  ordeal.  We  thai  ik  providence  that 
he  is  back  wiUi  us  to  s  Jare  with  us  again 
those  qualities  of  ml  id  and  heart  we 
sorely  missed  during  1  is  absence. 

There  are  none  amc  hg  us  who  do  not 
feel  a  bit  more  forified  because  Ed 
Willis  Is  back.  I  Just!  had  to  say  these 
few  words  to  let  you  ktiow,  good  Ed,  how 
much  you  mean  to  me,  how  much  you 
mean  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
how  much  you  mean  to  so  many  of  your 
friends  in  this  Congress,  and  how  much 
you  mean  to  the  cou^ry. 


COMMTTTEB  ON 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.I 


:C  WORKS 
Mr.  ^Teaker.  I 


ask  unanimous  consent 

Subcommittee  on  the : 

way  Program  and  the 

Roads  of  the  Commli 

be  permitted  to  sit  d__.,  „^..».».  ^^„ 

ttls  afternoon  and  dur  ^  the  balance  of 

the  week.  I 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  Ltn  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    i^tteman 
Illinois?  1 

^Hiere  was  no  objec  ioa. 


that  the  fi^iedal 

AldHlgh- 

ibcommlttoe  on 

on  Public  Woifcs 

general  debate 


from 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  HEI£TOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  au± 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlMi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday afternoon  there  were  two  record 
votes  taken  on  two  bills  which  were  con- 
sidered under  the  suspension  of  the  rules 
One  was  on  H.R.  14648,  the  International 
Education  Act  of  1968,  and  the  other  was 
on  H.R.  10,  the  self-employed  individ- 
ual's tex  retirement  amendmente. 

Circumstances  required  that  I  remain 
In  the  district  yesterday  and  thus  I  was 
unable  to  cast  my  vote  on  these  two 
measures. 

If  I  had  be*n  present,  1  would  have 
voted  for  both  of  these  bills  as  I  am 
wholeheartedly  In  favor  of  both  meas- 
ures. 


OEORQETOWN  UNIVERSITY  CON- 
FERS HONOR  ON  EDITH  OREBN 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
Monday,  June  6,  was  a  memorable  day 
and  I  am  happy  that  I  was  at  the  167th 
annual  commencement  of  Georgetown 
University  when  that  great  and  ancient 
institution  of  learning  confored  Ite 
highest  honor  on  one  of  the  outstanding 
Members  of  this  body,  one  of  the  grand- 
fst  ladies  in  the  public  affairs  of  our 
Nation,  the  Honorable  Edith  Qumoi. 

I  had  gone  to  be  present  when  my 
granddaughter,  Vicki  Louise  O'Hara 
graduate  of  Sorboime  in  Paris,  received 
her  master  of  science  degivs  from 
Georgetown,  a  glad  mwnent  for  me.  and 
due  to  this  circumstance  I  was  there 
when  a  great  honor  was  bestowed  upon 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  and  a  law 
degree  was  given  the  son  of  my  friend. 
Adm.  Bartholomew  Hogan,  with  whom  I 
had  toured  Africa  when  he  was  Suzseon 
General  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point, 
I  Include  the  following  cltetlon: 

"The  President  and  Dlreetars  of  Oeorsetown 
College,  to  aU  who  ahaU  view  thU  document- 
greetings  and  peace  In  tbe  Lord. 

From  the  enshrined  wisdom  of  tbe  ancients 
w«  have  Inherited  tbe  norm  of  an  Ideal 
legislator,  and  the  touchstone  of  good  gov- 
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emment:  "The  people's  welfare  Is  the  pre- 
eminent  concern  of  law." 

Oeocgetown  UnlTerslty  today  proudly  and 
gratefoUy  bonoce  a  Uember  of  the  Congress. 
who  In  a  dlMngulabed  career  of  public  serv- 
ice over  six  successive  terms,  h&»  splendidly 
Ulustrated  tbls  Ideal.  Mattera  of  public 
record,  and  of  Just  personal  pride,  are  tbe 
many  salutary  measures  she  has  Introduced 
or  actively  and  succeesTuUy  supported,  in  the 
cause  of  civic  and  national  welfare :  Bills  to 
name  but  a  few,  for  tbe  advancement  and 
support  of  higher  education;  for  tbe  en- 
hanoement  of  labor's  stature,  in  Jtutice  and 
in  dignity;  for  UberaUzed  aid  to  the  bandl- 
capped,  the  needy  aged  and  alUng;  for  the 
prevention  of  crime.  Juvenile  and  adult,  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  convicted  lawbreakers; 
fOTmore  generous  Immigration  laws,  an4 
procedures.  She  was  cosponsor  of  the  leg- 
islation tbat  added  two  bright  new  stars 
to  oxir  flag.  The  dignity  and  dlstlnotlon  with 
whiob  she  has  represented  her  country  in 
InternaUimal  affaire— in  NATO,  UNBSOO, 
and  other  world  conferences,  have  brought 
honor  to  her,  to  her  native  State  of  ONgon, 
and  to  all  her  fellow  American  dtlsaos. 

Many  and  well  deserved  honors  have  oome 
to  her  from  her  own  Party,  from  religious, 
civic,  and  academic  institutions.  1^)  these 
Georgetown  bappUy  adds  her  highest  tolcen 
of  deep  respect  aitd  warm  admiration,  nomi- 
nating and  prooUlmlng  tbe  Honorable 
Bdith  Osbem,  M.C.  Doctor  ot  lAwa.  honoris 
causa. 

In  lasting  witness  thereof,  tbls  formal 
testament  has  been  Issued,  under  our  hand 
and  aeal,  from  Oeorgetuwu.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  thU  aizth  day  of  Jane,  nineteen 
hundred  and  dxty-slx. 

TBOMAS  a.  PlTMntTP,  8  J., 

Secretary. 
Qaau  3.  OaacpsBLL,  B.J., 

President. 


1TUBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
EDWnf  WIUilB 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addi«ss  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAEXR.  Is  thera  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objectton. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  is  a 
iNTivllege  to  join  in  a  very  warm  "wdeome 
back"  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
frwn  IxMiislana,  Bd  WIllis.  It  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  work  with  Kd  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  His  competence 
as  a  fine  lawyer,  his  leadership,  and  his 
great  capacity  for  work,  have  set  an  In- 
spiring example  to  all  of  us.  I  look  for- 
ward to  Ms  continued  good  health  and 
service  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  RoDiNol  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  RacotD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  welcoming  back  to 
the  House  after  his  wonderful  recovery 
fran  a  most  serious  Illness  our  highly 
respected  and  esteemed  colleague  from 
Ix>ulslana,  Mr.  Wilub.  He  has  always 
been  a  sonroe  of  strength  and  inspira'- 
tion  to  us  aU.  and  I  know  tbat  his  fismlly, 
many  frimds,  and  eonstltiients  are  over- 
joyed to  see  him  onoe  again  in  omr  midst 
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doing  the  fine  Job  for  which  he  Is  justly 
famous. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  working  close- 
ly with  Chairman  Willis  cm  the  State 
Taxation  of  Interstate  Commerce  ^>e- 
dal  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. We  have  completed  our  current 
hearings  and  now  under  the  always  very 
able  leadership  and  gxilcUnce  of  our 
chairman  I  know  that  we  are  all  set  to 
move  into  high  gear. 

I  extend  my  warmest  congratulations 
to  Congressman  Willis  and  his  f  amUy 
oa  his  return^  and  best  wishes  for  many 
more  years  of  service  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  BROOKS,  lifr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vnanlmous  consent  to  address  th^  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remain. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  cbJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
TatMB7 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  E^aker,  I  want  to 
welcome  back  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  XiOulsiana.  Ed  Willis.  This  body 
Is  very  fortunate  to  have  the  benefit  of 
his  keen  legal  mind  which  blends  admir- 
ably with  his  warmhearted  tolerance 
and  understanding  of  people,  their  prob- 
lems and  needs.  I  couple  this  welcome 
with  the  sincere  hope  that  we,  his  dis- 
trict, the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  our  Na- 
tion may  be  blessed  with  his  presence  for 
many  years  to  come. 


TO  PERMIT  THE  PLANTINO  OP 
ALTERNATE  CROPS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  blU  (HJt  15151)  to  permit 
the  planting  of  alternate  crops  on  acre- 
age which  is  unplanted  because  of  a  nat- 
oral  disaster. 

The  o(»iference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

OOMfWUMCX  RSPOXT  (H.  Bkpt.  No.  ISll) 
Th«  coaunltt««  of  oonf«r«nc«  on  the  dls. 
agrMtnc  rotw  of  the  two  Houaea  on  the 
Mnenrtmunt  of  the  Houae  to  the  blU  (S.  1S151) 
to  permit  the  pUntlng  of  alternate  cropa 
on  aeresge  which  U  unplanted  because  of  a 
natural  dlaaster,  having  met,  after  fuU  and 
ft**  oonference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
•ad  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Hotiaes 
MfoUowa: 

n>at  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment. 

Habolo  D.  Ooout. 

W.    R.    POACX, 

K.  C.  Oathxnos, 
Pattl  C.  Jotnm. 
Paui.  B.  Daoux, 

PaOI   BKIpTHWI. 

Crasub  m.  TKAoxni, 
Mmnmgera  on  the  Pmrt  of  the  House. 
AusH  J.  KLLamn, 
niiaatiij  L.  HoixAiro, 

JAMXB   O.    KASTLAirD, 

j  BBMAir  K.  Talmaboe, 

I  OBoaoB  D.  Aaatt, 

Mnaon  R.  Toung, 
John  Shxucan  Coona, 
Mmnm§en  on  the  Pmrt  of  the  Seifte. 

BTArmatxtn 

TiM  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 

ttks  eonf  erenee  on  the  dlaagreelnc  votee  of 

tlM  two  Hoaeii  on  the  amendment  of  the 

BenaU  to  the  bUl  HJt.  lAlSl.  to  permit  the 


planting  oi  alternate  crops  oo  acreage  which 
Is  unplanted  because  of  a  natural  disaster, 
submit  the  foUowlng  statonent  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  reconunended  In  the 
accompanying  oonference  report. 

Tlie  Senate  added  an  amendment  to  the 
House  bUl  limiting  payments  imder  "this 
Act"  to  $10,000.  Prom  the  Senate  debate.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment Intended  that  it  should  apply  only  to 
the  authority  embodied  in  HJl.  16161.  How- 
ever, the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
ot  Agriculture  Interpreted  the  language  to 
apply  to  the  whole  cotton  program,  and  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  the  one-price 
ootton  law  which  was  enacted  last  year. 

In  view  of  this  sltuaUon,  the  Senate  re- 
ceded from  Its  amendment.  The  bill,  as 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees.  Is  the  same  aa 
the  bill  which  passed  the  House. 

Habolo  D.  Coolzt, 

W.  R.  POAOB, 

B.  C.  QATHxifaa, 
Paul  C.  Jomib, 
Paui,  B.  Daouk, 

Paob  BWfflfM. 

Chablbs  If.  TKaotis, 
Managert  on  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  craisent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  conferonce 
report  on  the  bill  (HJl.  15151)  to  permit 
the  planting  of  alternate  crops  on  acre- 
age which  is  unplanted  because  of  a 
natural  disaster. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  is  this  the  conference  report — 
and  I  beUeve  it  is— about  which  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Daguk]  called  me  and  indi- 
cated it  was  unanimous  and  he  had  no 
objection  to  its  consideration? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  [^Deaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Bfissouri.  It  is  that  re- 
port, sir.  Also  I  might  say  it  Is  a  unani- 
mous conference  report,  signed  by  all  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
on  the  part  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  other 
body  has  receded  from  its  amendment. 
The  bill  is  in  exactly  the  same  form  as  it 
left  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  BCisaouri.  Mr.  ^jeaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleik  read  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
oonference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


June  7,  1966 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day. 

The  Clerk  will  caU  the  first  individual 
hill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


WON  LOY  JUNO 

The  Clei*  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  1822) 
for  the  relief  of  Won  Loy  Jung. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VICTOR  O.  McNABB 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  1258) 
for  the  relief  of  Victor  O.  McNabb 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS  and  Mr.  McEWEN  ob- 
jected, and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

KATHERINE  NABOKOFF  AND 
OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  10846) 
for  the  relief  of  Katherlne  Nabokoff,  and 
others. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HUBERT  J.  KUPPER 

The  Clert:  called  the  bUI  (HJl,  11251) 
for  the  relief  of  Hubert  J.  Kupper. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BRYAN  GEORGE  SIMPSON 

The  Cnerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4437) 
for  the  relief  of  Bryan  George  Simpson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU,  as  follows: 

HH.  4437 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jfepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Bryan  George  Simpson  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  Uwf  ully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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RELIEP  OF  CERTAEff  CIVILIAN  EM- 
PLOVEEO  AND  FIRMER  CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYEES  OF  «HE  BUREAU  OF 
RECLAMATION  A'  1i  THE  COLUMBIA 
BASm  PROJECT,  WASHINOTON 
The  Clerk  called  Uj*  bill  (S.  2307)  for 
the  relief  of  certain  civilian  employees 
and  former  civilian  eihployees  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamatior   at  the  Columbia 
Basin  project,  Washliinon. 

There  being  no  ejection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follow 

8. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    tht    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  4$sembled,  That   (a) 
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loyees,  former  em- 
employees  of 
at  tlie  Columbia 
who  received  the 
tlon  listed  opposite 
from  July  is,  1961, 
'i  Inclusive,   or   any 
»uch  period,  which 
from   administrative 


Overpayment 

•36. 84 

2,090.46 

10. 30 

4. 00 

lia.  63 

8. 27 

180. 89 

608.72 
18.40 


each  of  the  following 
ployees,  and  estetes  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclama 
Basin  Project,  Wash: 
overpayment  of  compe: 
his  name  for  the  perli 
thro\igh    April    34,    19 
portion  or  portions  q 

overpayment   resulted  

error,  U  hereby  relieved  of  aU  llabUlty  to 
refund  to  the  United  St»tee  the  amount  of 
such  overpayment 

Columbia  Basin  Pro^^,  Washington 
Name 

Adams,  Harley  O « 

Atlee,  WiUlam  B 

Avey,  Clifford  W 

Baumann,  Florence  I 

Bean,  Jerome  H 

Bishop,  Pae   O 

Carpenter,  Doris  N 

Carter,  Helen  L 

caick,  OUver  L 4f 

Cole,  cniarles  B.,  Jr 

Culp,  Mary  A j... 

Dennis,  vnillam  K 

Deurbrouck,  Robert  L._! 

Dixon,   Lloyd    E 

Drittenbass,  Florence  A. 

Dull,  Leah  K 

Eaton,  Joseph  L " 

Edyvean,  Frances  O 

Brnest,  John  Ij 

ParweU,  Ruth I" 

Fees,   John    N 

Ferguson,   Roy 

Fretwell,  Lloyd  O 

Gardner,  Ray  R ~I 

Gardner,  Roy  A 

German,  Gilbert  A 

aubert,  Forrest  J 

Glmlln,  Dorothy  P 

Greenwood,  Walter  P 

Guffey,  Clifford  W 

Hay,   Bill   N 

Howe,  Oran  J __._ 

Indreland,  Rasmus  ■ 

Kammeyer,  Walter  R~""  11 '  i  44^ 

Kidflton,  George  W ' 

King,  Everett  L 

Long,  Cecil  I 

Mackey,  Robert  W ! 

Mowery,  OrvlUe  A 

Myers,  Bsther  O LL 

NellBon,  Vernal  J " 

O'Brien,  Harvey  P ~" 

Oliver,  Floyd  ■ 

Osbom,  Betty  P I 

Parker.  Margie  B 

Paul,  Edward  T 

Pearl,  Dean  D "I 

Pontsler,  Dean  8 

P>7or,  Rick  L IIIIII" 

Bobbins,  ather 1"' 

Robweln,  Theodor»"pIIII 

Romary,  Charles  B 

Horvlk,  Josq)h__.. 

Rose,   Anthony I" 

Roudebush,  rih^i-iiu  ^ 

Schmidt,  Alfrtd- 'I* 

Shay.  Harold 


28.00 
8.00 
12.  «3 
7.20 
.  1,618.68 
4.00 
4.00 
890.10 
487.40 
680.12 
102.86 
126.01 
19.73 
120.00 
6.60 
6.80 
706.80 
41.60 
296.87 
1,201.29 
24.98 
87.20 
26.84 
6.40 
.00 
134.40 
41.60 
218.40 
6.40 
683.88 
129.80 
260.48 
237.44 
19.20 
8.00 
044.92 
284.80 
20.00 
864.40 
8.00 
330.27 
6.40 
84.48 
481.91 
1,094.66 
26.80 
4.00 
T9t.l0 


CoIumMs  Bmtin  Profeet.  Washfnfton^-Otai. 

Same  Overpayment 

Shock.  Bthel  P ^ Mg  20 

Smith,  RusseU  D ii'  ao 

l^>encer,  Jesse  L 88*48 

Stevens,  Bob  J a6  88 

Straalsund,  George  H 908  80 

Telllnghulsen,  John  W eio  38 

White,  Doris  N a.  80 

WUllams,  Oleim  D 13  28 

Winn,  Charles  L IIZIIZII  6.80 

Each  such  employee  or  former  employee  who 
has  at  any  time  made  any  repayment  to  the 
United  States  on  accoimt  of  any  such  over- 
paymento  made  to  him  (or.  In  the  event  of 
his  death,  the  person  who  would  be  entitled 
thereto  under  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
August  3,  1950  (6  U.S.C.  eif)),  shall  be  en- 
titled to  have  an  amount  equal  to  aU  such 
repayments  made  by  him  refimded  If  appli- 
cation is  made  to  the  project  manager.  C!o- 
lumbla  Basin  project,  within  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  the  ClvU  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  and  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1964,  each  over- 
payment for  which  Uablllty  Is  reUeved  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  ahaU  be  deemed 
to  have  been  a  valid  payment. 

Stc.  Z-  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounte  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  Stotes  full  credit  shaU  be 
given  for  any  amounte  for  which  llablUty  Is 
reUeved  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  lines  4  and  8,  strike  the  words  "the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  at  the  Cblumbta 
Basin  project.  Washington,"  and  Insert  the 
words  "Region  1  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation". 

Page  1,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  the  words  "July 
16.  1961,  through  April  24,  1866,"  and  Insert 
the  words  "August  8, 1960,  through  December 
4, 1968,". 

Page  2.  Insert  before  the  list  of  name  that 
now  appears  In  the  blU  the  heading  "Oo- 
liunbla  Basin  Project,  Washington". 

Page  2,  change  the  amount  foUowlng  the 
name  "Atlee,  William  B."  from  "82,090.46"  to 

P^  2,  change  the  amount  foUowlng  the 
name  "Dixon,  Uoyd  B."  from  "81,618M"  to 
"•l,8ai.6«".  e^^io^o    to 

Page  2,  change  the  amount  foUowlng  the 
"WW  68^*°°'  "'**'**  *""  **°"  "•WO.IO"  to 

Page  2,  change  the  amount  foUowlng  the 
name  "Wyvean,  Ptanoes  O."  from  "8487  40" 
to  "8491.80".  »«>•■■«» 
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nojscr 
msBo 

Arent,  Huwaid  O ^og.  18 

Craven.  Junior  P .. .__    "        24  80 

Plnley,  Charles  R ~I      igg"  m 

P««oo.  Leroy  A ^3  33 

Stefan,  Bdward  A 280.' 18 

xnr^  ooLuicBu  nsmonoMT  ovw 
rax,  svoKANx,  wASKXNoroir 

Blxmer,  George  L 60.00 

BitsM*  uvxB  DKvn.opicnrr  onpica. 

BOISK,  DAHO 

Magleby,  Dan  N 974,  ^ 

BAKXB  PBOJBCr  OFVICB,  BAKKB.  Oasa. 

Olson,  Sidney  E 828.40 

THX  DALLES  PIOJXCT  OmCB,  TMB 

naixxs,  OBBWM 

NlchoU,  Barle  B m9  60 

Skinner,  LoU  R ^\  20 

iCkAT    FIXLD    BTATIOir,    I>Xin>LETC»r, 


Venable.  John  S 878.20 

camr  josbph  dak  raoracr  omoa. 

OBCVXLLX,  WASBXMOTOlf 

Heldenbrand,  Warren  D 282.66 

■KMCAJJX     TAIXBT    PBOJSOT     Omcx. 

sroKAMs,  wASHnroroir 

Crlswell,  Albert  O 409  08 

Powell,  Leo  M i  bum 

Herrboldt,   Calvin   R '647.' 86 

TAxncA   rmoncT    omca.    takima, 
WASBiMaroir 

Hewitt,  Glenn  M 22  88 

Jaoobson.  Arthur  O ~I      118!  80" 

The    committee 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  thhrd  time,  and  passed. 

The  titie  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  civilian 
employees  and  former  civilian  employees 
of  Region  1  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


amendments    were 


Page  2,  change  the  amoimt  foUowlng  the 
name  "Ernest.  John  L."  from  "868013 
"•683.67".  eww.w 


to 


Page  2,  change  the  amount  foUowlng  the 
name  "Mowery,  OrvlUe  A."  from  "8688.38"  to 

P»ge  8,  change  the  amotmt  foUowlng  the 
name  "Robblns,  Bkther"  from  "8380J7"  to 
"8334.47".  »»«~-.i     w 


PEDRO  nUZARRY  QUIDO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3914) 
for  the  relief  of  Pedro  Irizarry  Ouldo. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from  M18- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Page  8,  change  the  amount  foUowlng  the 
name  "Shay,  Harold"  from  "8798.19"  to 
"8801.66". 

Page  3,  change  the  amount  foUowlng  the 
name  "Telllnghulsen,  John  W."  from  8610  88" 
to  "8620.38". 

Page  3,  immediately  after  the  list  as  it 
now  appears  in  the  bill,  insert  the  foUowlng: 
"anuoKAL  omcK,  boisk,  dabo 

BuabneU,  Vernon  C 8888  68 

Kern,  WUson  8 '^ 

Leslie,  Bemloe "        la"  50 

Wersen.  Harold  B "         g'oe 

Walters,  Raymond  A I      80e!  18 

CKMTXAI.  SITAKX  PBOJaCTB  OmCB, 

aoiss,  maBo 

Slebert,  Vernon  B 5  gn 

Marshall.  Claude  H g.'4x 


RENE  HUOO  HEIMANN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJt  1386) 
for  the  relief  erf  Rene  Hugo  H^tmann. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fram  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEONARDO  RUS80 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1407) 

for  the  relief  of  Leonardo  Russo. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  blU,  as  follows : 

HA.  1407 
Be  it  enacted  by  tha  Senate  and  Bourn  of 
Kepresentativea   of   tha    United    States   of 
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America  in  Congreu  auembled.  That,  not- 
wltlutaiullng  the  provision  of  Mctlon  312(a) 
(9)  of  tbe  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
XjMXMrdo  Ruwo  may  be  iaraed  a  Tlaa  and 
admitted  to  tbe  United  States  for  pennanent 
iwtdence  If  be  la  found  to  be  oiberwtM  ad- 
mlaalble  under  tbe  provlalona  of  tbat  Act: 
Provided.  Tbat  tbla  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  whlcb  tbe 
Department  of  State  or  tbe  Department  of 
Justice  bad  knowledge  prior  to  tbe  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Tbe  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


liOURDES  S.   (DELOTAVO)    MATZKE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3078) 
for  the  relief  of  Lourdes  S.  (Delotavo) 
Matzke. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

BJK.  3078 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
O/  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat,  for  tbe 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Ixnirdes  S.  (Delotavo)  Slatske  shall  be 
bald  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  tbe  Utilted  States  for  permanent 
realdence  as  of  the  date  of  tbe  enactment 
of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  tbe  reqidred 
visa  fee.  Upon  tbe  granting  of  permanent 
iMldence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act.  tbe  Secretary  at  State  shall  instruct 
tbe  proper  quota  control  offlcer  to  deduct  one 
nuiaber  from  tbe  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  tbat  such  quota  la  available. 

With  the  following  commltLee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  tbe  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  tbe  following: 

"That  for  the  purposes  of  sectiocs  203(a) 
(1)  and  204  of  tbe  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Lourdes  S.  (Delotavo)  Matzke 
■ball  b«  bald  and  considered  to  be  the  nat- 
ural-bom alien  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Slatake,  dtlacus  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  Tbat  the  natural  mother 
of  the  baoeflelary  shall  not  by  virtue  of  such 
parantafe.  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  vmder  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EUANUEL  O.  TOPAKAS 

The  Cloic  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3233) 
for  the  rdtef  ot  Kmannel  G.  Topakas. 

Mr.CONTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  pamed 
over  without  prejudice. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZINO  THE  HONORABLE  EU- 
GENE J.  KEOOH  OP  NEW  YORK  TO 
a6cEPT  the  award  op  THE 
ORDER  OF  ISABELLA  THE  CATHO- 
LIC 

The  Cleiic  called  the  bill  (HJl.  11227) 
to  authorise  the  Honorable  Ercnn  J. 


KaoGB.  of  New  Yoik.  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  accept  the 
award  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  the 
Catholic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  fcdlows: 

H.R.  11227 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  tbe 
Honorable  Etjcene  J.  Kkooh,  of  New  York, 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Is  authorised  to  accept  the  award  of  the  Order 
of  Isabella  tbe  Catholic  tendered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain,  together  with  any  decora- 
tions and  docimients  evidencing  this  award, 
and  the  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  ex- 
pressly grpnt<rd  for  this  purpose  as  required 
under  section  B  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Secretary  cf  State  Is  authorised 
to  deliver  to  the  Honorable  Ettoenx  J.  Kxooh 
the  decorations  and  documents  evidencing 
such  award. 

The  Ull  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pasaed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider \i-as  laid  on  the  table. 


HUBERT  J.  KUFPER 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bin  (H.R.  11251)  for 
the  relief  of  Hubert  J.  Kupper,  Calendar 
No.  400.  which  was  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecticm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

llie  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJL  11261 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Hu- 
bert J.  Kupper.  United  States  Marine  Corps 
(retired),  of  Eaat  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment 
to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $5,06233, 
representing  the  amount  of  overpayments  of 
retired  pay  received  by  tbe  said  Hubert  J. 
Kupper  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1065, 
tbrou^  July  31,  lOM,  as  a  result  of  admln- 
latratlv*  error  In  tbe  computation  of  his 
retired  pay.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  dis- 
bursing offlcer  of  tbe  United  States,  full  credit 
shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for  whlcb 
UabUlty  la  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sac.  2.  Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la 
authorised  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  tbe  Treasury  not  otberwlae  appro- 
I^iated,  to  the  said  Hubert  J.  Kupper,  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  tbe 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  blm  on  account  ot  tbe  overpayments 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  "referred  to 
in  tbe  first  section  of  tbls  act,**. 

Page  2.  after  line  8,  add  the  following: 

"No  part  of  tbe  amount  appropriated  In 
tbla  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  tbls 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  tbls 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sxan  not  exceeding  $1,000." 


The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  McEWEN.  -Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the 
bill.  HJl.  1336.  for  the  relief  of  Rene 
Hugo  Heimann.  Calendar  No.  418.  passed 
over  without  prejudice? 

"nie  SPEAKER.  The  bill  about  which 
the  gentleman  makes  inquiry  was  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

Mr.  McEWEN.    I  thank  the  Speaker. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

(Roll  No.  126] 

Abemethy 

Plynt 

Pelly 

Albert 

Pogarty 

Powell 

Andrews, 

Frellnghuysen 

Pureen 

Olenn 

Olalmo 

Bees 

AnnunTlo 

Gibbons 

Reid.  N.T. 

Arends 

Gumey 

Relfel 

Ashley 

Hanna 

Rrtnecke 

Baring 

Resnlck 

BeU 

Hardy 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Bingham 

Hawkins 

Roberta 

BUtnlk 

Hollfleld 

Roncallo 

Boiling 

Holland 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Bolton 

Hoemer 

Rosenthal 

Brown,  Calif. 

King.  Calif. 

Roybal 

Buchanan 

Klrwan 

Ryan 

Burton,  Caltf . 

Krebe 

StOermala 

Burton,  Utah 

Kupferman 

Scott 

OahUl 

Landnim 

Senner 

CalUway 

Iieggett 

Sickles 

Cameron 

UcUiUan 

Slack 

Clark 

Ifacdonald 

Taloott 

Clausen. 

Macben 

Thompson,  N.J 

DonH. 

UarUn.  Ala. 

ToU 

Clawson,  Del 

Martin,  Mass. 

Trimble 

Cohelan 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Tupper 

Colmer 

Mathlaa 

Van  DeerUn 

Oonyers 

Matsunaga 

Walker,  Miss. 

Craley 

MUl«r 

Whltten 

Curtis 

Ulnk 

Williams 

de  la  Oarza 

Morrison 

WUIU 

Dent 

Morton 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dom 

Moss 

Wilson, 

Dow 

Multer 

Charles  H. 

Dyal 

Murray 

Wolff 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Nix 

Wyatt 

Bvlne,  Tenn. 

OTTara,  Mich. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  328 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
aqwxoim. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDU- 
CATION OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Spe- 
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clal  Subcommittee  m 
Committee  on  Educal 
permission  to  sit  duri^C 
this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is 
the  request  of  the 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  obJect4on. 


LEGISLATIVE 
TION 


BRAtiCH 


BILL. 
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lEdueation  <tf  the 

in  and  Labor  have 

general  debate 


there  objection  to 
iiintlewoman  from 


APPROPRIA- 
1967 


Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Comm|tjtee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  ibill  (HJl.  15456) 
making  i4>proprlations  tror  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967,  and  for  ottir  purposes;  and 
pending  that  motion,  :kfr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tltt  general  debate 
be  limited  to  1^  homi,  one-half  of  the 
time  to  be  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  iLangik]  and  one- 
half  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ttiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gerlileman  from  Ala- 
bama? I 

There  was  no  obJefl|i«i. 
The  SPEAKER,     lije  question  is  on 
the  motion. 
The  motion  was  agre  id  to. 

IN  THE  OOiaCTrXX  ]^  TRS  WROLS 

Accordingly,  the  Hottse  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  ^  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Uhlon  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  &Jl.  15466.  with 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texii  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  ti  l^e  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consetlt,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  biU  was  dlsi4nsed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  l}^der  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreemeA,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  tMr.  Gborgk  W.  An- 
drews! will  be  recognmd  for  46  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  TMr 
Lanoen]  for  45  minuteB. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.   GEORGE   W. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myi 
may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this 
budgets  go,  is  small  In 
high  in  importance.    II 
of  the  three  branches 

This  is  the  usual  ai 
legislative  branch  for 
gins  next  July  1.    The: 

thing,  unusual  about  it „ „.  ^ 

cord  with  the  practice.  It  includes  every- 
thing except  the  awjrt  iriaUons  for  the 
Senate;  it  is  the  custoi  to  leave  those 
for  the  decision  of  the  o  t^er  body.  It  in- 
cludes the  House  of  Re]  *esentatives.  the 
Library  of  Congress,  th«  jBotanic  Garden, 
the  Architect  of  the  Carltol.  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  iiid  a  number  of 
items  of  a  Joint  chAra:«r  between  the 
two  Houses  such  as  Join  committees,  and 
so  forth. 

Total  appropriations  Ln  the  bill  now 
pending  before  us  is  $172,146,333.  It  is 
♦14,706,918  above  corresponding  appro- 
priations for  the  curpjnt  fiscal  year 
K.  w  ^*  '°'  °"«  nonrecurring  item, 
wmch  Is  also  a  nonexpe  n  diture  item,  the 


3REWS.     Mr. 
'  such  time  as  I 

{bill,  as  Federal 
lount.  But  it  is 
provides  for  one 
I  Government, 
^ual  bill  for  the 
1967  that  be- 
I  is  Uttie,  if  any- 
year.   In  ac- 


total  would  be  $293,084  below  the  current 
appropriations.  That  $15  million  item 
relates  to  additional  working  capital  for 
the  Government  Printing  Office  because 
of  a  large  increase  in  the  volume  of 
printing  business.  The  GPO  operates  on 
a  revcdvlng  capital  fund  and  gets  reim- 
bursed for  its  woiic.  so  that  the  $15  mil- 
lion will  not  ultimate^  represent  an  ex- 
penditure from  the  Treasury.  So  it  is  in 
that  sense,  and  because  of  that  fact,  that 
the  total  is  in  reality  slightly  bdow  the 
fiscal  1966  appropriations. 

And  Uie  total  in  the  bill  Is  also  below 
the  corresponding  budget  amounts  ac- 
tively considered  by  the  committee.  It 
is  $1,647,245  below.  And  I  might  add. 
Mr.  Chahman.  that  these  figures  ex- 
clude the  request  of  $46,663,000  made  by 
the  Public  Printer  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  Government  Printing  Office 
plant.  We  did  not  consider  that  item  be- 
cause the  niatter  of  a  site  for  the  plant 
Is  unsetUed.  It  has  been  laid  aside.  The 
matter  of  a  site  is  In  a  quite  unsettled 
state  tmd  I  do  not  know  when  the  ques- 
tion will  again  be  presented,  or  In  fact, 
whether  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  much 
time  of  the  Committee  but  there  are  a 
few  highlight  items  that  I  might  touch 
on.  The  printed  committee  hearings 
have  been  available  for  some  time  and 
the  committee  report  elaborates  in  a 
good  deal  of  detail.  I  might  Just  say 
that  for  those  members  who  examine 
the  tabulation  that  accompcuiies  the 
committee  report  on  the  bill  that  the 
explanation  for  a  good  many  of  the  line 
item  increases  above  last  year's  appro- 
priation is  the  need— and  it  is  an  item 
common  to  all  of  the  appropriation  bills 
this  year — ^to  annualize  in  fiscal  year 
1967  the  general  employees  pay  raise 
under  Public  Law  89-301  that  was  in 
effect  for  only  9  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  1966,  or  to  meet  other  man- 
datory type  items  such  as  wage  board 
Increases. 

The  bill  total  has  fiuctuated  somewhat 
In  recent  years  as  various  construction, 
major  repair,  and  remodeling  projects 
were  initiated,  accelerated,  tapered  off, 
terminated.  But  there  are  no  major 
construction  or  remodeling  appropria- 
tions in  this  bill. 

I  am  certain  it  will  be  a  matter  of  in- 
terest that  there  Is  nothing  in  the  bill 
for  extending  the  west  central  front  of 
the  Capitol  Building.  Preliminary  plans 
for  extension  of  the  west  central  front 
of  the  Capitol  Building  are  in  progress 
but  no  funds  have  been  made  available 
for  the  actual  detailed  plans  and  speci- 
fications or  for  construction.  And  noth- 
ing beyond  preliminary  plans  can  be 
made  without  further  wpropriatlon  ac- 
tion by  the  House. 

There  is  nothing  hi  the  bill— as  I  Just 
indicated — for  constructing  a  new  Gov- 
ernment printing  plant.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  because  of  the  subsequent  develop- 
ments surrounding  the  whole  proposi- 
tion, including  the  site  selection  ques- 
tion, the  committee  has  included  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  to  rescind  the  unused 
balance  of  the  previous  appn^Drlation 
for  site  selection  and  for  general  plans 
and  designs  In  c<»mection  wltii  tbe  pro- 
posed new  plant. 


There  Is  nothing  In  the  bill  for  a  third 
library  building— although  one  Is 
greatly  needed.  TTie  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  is  now  in  the  process  of  making 
an  architectural  and  engineering  con- 
tract to  prepare  preliminary  plans  and 
cost  estimates  for  the  James  Madison 
Memorial  Library  Building,  using  money 
appropriated  In  the  last  session.  Such  » 
building  Is  greatly  needed;  the  Library 
is  bulging  at  the  seams  and  the  situa- 
tion gets  more  critical  all  the  time. 

The  money  to  ronodel  the  Camum  Of- 
fice Building  into  three-room  sidtes  was 
provided  last  year  and  we  are  advised 
that  the  work  will  get  underway  in  S^- 
tember.  Remodeling  of  the  Longworth 
Building  would  come  along  later. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Alabama  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  Just  wanted  to  assure  myself  again  that 
he  indicated  that  there  is  no  money  In 
this  bill  for  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol;  that  is  cor- 
rect, is  it  not? 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  That 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  want  to  commend 
the  genUonan  and  his  committee  for 
leaving  that  extension  project  out.  I 
think  that  in  view  of  our  needs  in  Viet- 
nam and  in  view  of  the  action  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  for  example,  in  post- 
poning unnecessary  construction  at  this 
time,  this  is  certainly  erne  i>roJect  that 
can  well  be  deferred.  And  perhaps  dur- 
ing the  deferral  period  we  will  all  have 
a  better  opportunity  to  get  the  views  of 
some  of  those  who  feel  architecturally  or 
for  other  reasons  that  this  extension 
project  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

I  think  the  gentieman  knows  I  share 
those  views  myself,  and  I  do  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  having  delajred  this  proj- 
ect so  that  all  these  other  factors  can 
be  fully  considered  before  any  money  for 
construction  is  actually  expended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentieman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  to  Join  the  gen- 
tieman from  New  York  [Mr.  SntArroN] 
in  commending  the  committee  for  drop- 
ping any  plans  at  this  time  for  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol,  and  I  do  so  on  the 
same  basis  as  stated  by  the  gentieman 
from  New  York.  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  committee  for  having  dropped  any 
further  funds  for  what  Is  known  as  the 
Monthly  Index  of  Russian  Accessions. 

I  understand  it  is  not  serving  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  Intended,  according 
to  the  views  of  at  least  one  agency  ot  the 
Government.  I  commend  the  c(xnmlttee 
for  dropping  any  further  funds  for  this. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  If  the 
situation  with  respect  to  the  Raybum 
House  Office  Building  has  been  corrected. 
That  Is,  when  there  is  a  heavy  dew,  water 
runs  into  the  tunnel  Into  some  portions 
of  the  building.  Has  this  been  cor- 
rected? 

Mr.   GEORGE  W.   ANDREWS.    Our  ' 
information  is  that  the  condition  to 
which  you  refer  has  been  corrected. 
Mr.  GROSS.    It  has  been  oorreeted? 
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Mr.  GEORGE  W.ANDREWS.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  ref  ermce  to  the  leaks 
In  the  garace  section  of  the  building. 

Mr.  OR068.  Not  to  the  garage  alone, 
but  the  tunnel  seetUxi,  and  portions  of 
the  building  oi>enlng  to  the  tunnel 
section. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Our 
Information  from  the  Architect's  Office 
was  that  all  the  comidalnts  had  been 
considered  and  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments had  been  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  Is  the  status  of  the 
GAO  Investigation  of  the  construction  of 
the  Raybuxn  Building? 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  I  have 
no  Information  as  to  what  the  status  of 
It  Is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  I 
might  add  that  the  underground  garages 
Just  south  of  the  Longworth  and  Ray- 
bum  Buildings  are  scheduled  for  com- 
pleUon  this  fall. 

Taking  the  bill  by  its  major  subdivi- 
sions as  we  show  on  page  2  of  the  report 
of  the  committee,  there  is  a  total  of 
$77,676,146  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; $9,671,488  for  various  items  of  a 
Joint  character  involving  both  Houses; 
$11,812,700  for  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol:  $510,000  for  the  Botanic  Oar- 
den;  $29,820,100  under  the  Library  of 
Congress;  and  $42,655,900  under  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  most  of 
which  is  in  two  items— $21,500,000  for 
congressional  printing  and  binding,  and 
$15  million  for  additional  OPO  working 
capital  which  I  mentioned  earlier. 

As  to  items  under  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives heading,  there  Is  virtually 
nothing  new  In  the  way  of  services,  and 
nothing  that  has  not  previously  been 
authorized. 

As  to  the  various  items  falling  under 
the  Joint  section  of  the  bill,  there  is  like- 
wise nothing  different  in  sooiie  from  last 
year's  bill. 

As  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  in  the  way 
of  major  remodeling  or  constnictloQ. 
There  are.  however,  as  there  have  been 
for  some  years,  a  number  of  minor  re- 
pair and  improvement  items  necessary 
to  keep  the  physical  jdant  on  Capitol 
Hill  in  reasonably  good  order.  We  have 
made  some  reductlmis  in  the  requests  of 
the  Architect. 

I  might  comment  at  this  point  on  the 
evening  opening  ot  the  Capitol  Building 
to  viBltors.  Beginning  on  April  18, 
guided  tours  have  been  available  until 
6  in  the  evening  and  in  addition,  the 
rotunda.  Statuary  Hall,  and  the  first  floor 
crypt  area  are  open  to  the  visiting  pub- 
lie  until  10  every  evening  and  will  re- 
main on  that  schedule  until  around  La- 
bor Day.  This  arose  out  of  a  suggestion 
made  by  the  Committee  last  year.  We 
thought  it  would  be  a  convenience  for 
many  people  who  come  to  Washington 
and  have  only  limited  time  in  which  to 
see  the  many  Interesting  Institutions  and 
shrinea.  So  far.  as  we  are  advised,  the 
extended  opening  is  working  out  satis- 
factorily, and  should  in  time  prove  quite 
popular. 

I  might  also  note  In  passing  that  the 
Architect  of  the  Cvitol  expects  to  con- 


clude a  ctmtract  shortly  with  a  private 
businessman  who  is  interested  in  op- 
erating a  car  waidiing  service  for  Mem- 
bers and  employees  in  the  Cannon  and 
Raybum  garages.  This  is  a  much 
Denied  convoiience  and  we  trust  that 
the  arrangement  will  work  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

In  the  Library  of  Congress,  whkh  is  a 
great  national  institution,  the  work  sit- 
uation is  fairly  characteristic  and  not  en- 
tirely unpredictable.  This  is  one  of  the 
oldest  institutions  of  the  Government 
and  it  is  the  Nation's  largest  research 
library.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  a 
library  has  only  one  way  to  go — to  get 
bigger  all  the  time.  Some  increases  In 
funds  are  necessary  Just  to  maintain  cur- 
roit  service  levels.  Si>eaklng  for  myself, 
and  I  expect  this  represents  a  consensus, 
the  Library  seems  to  be  In  good  hands. 
Dr.  Mumford  Is  a  conscientious  public 
servant.  He  has  his  problems,  one  of  the 
most  critical  these  days  being  the  matter 
of  crowded  and  inefficient  working  con- 
ditions because  of  the  shortage  of  space. 
We  have  allowed  money  in  this  bill,  for 
example,  to  fix  up  some  storage  space  in 
the  cellar  of  the  Annex  Building  and 
enough  money  to  rent  some  220,000 
square  feet  of  storage  and  work  ^ace 
commercially  here  in  the  District.  Al- 
ready, some  of  the  Library's  activities  are 
housed  at  the  Naval  Weapons  Plant 
And  they  have  storage  facilities  at  Suit- 
land,  Md.,  and  east  of  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  only  lasting  solution  is  a  third  build- 
ing. 

Some  of  the  increases  allowed  for  the 
Library  relate  to  growing  workloads  In 
the  copyright  office  and  In  the  catalog 
card  sales  work.  Both  of  these  activities 
turn  a  profit  for  the  Government. 

We  have  tried  to  make  reasonable  pro- 
vision for  the  valuable  services  rendered 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
But  we  did  not  go  as  far  as  they  proposed. 
We  have  made  some  suggestions  in  the 
report  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  could  take  another  look  for  any 
abuses  of  the  service  and  perhaps  come 
up  with  something  helpful  that  would 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Library  in 
dealing  with  the  matter. 

We  provided  the  full  budget  request  for 
the  wonderful  program  of  books  for  the 
blind.    There  is  a  rather  complete  and 


lnterectlns_aocount  of  the  workings  of 
this  program  in  the  printed  hearings  and 
if  Members  can  find  the  time  to  do  so,  I 
heartily  recommend  that  you  take  a  copy 
of  the  committee's  hearings  and  read 
about  haw  that  program  is  aiding  the 
blind  throughout  the  country. 

Taking  the  last  section  of  the  bill — 
namely,  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice— there  is  little  to  add  to  what  I  have 
already  said.  We  do  carry  imder  this 
section  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, which  Is  another  activity  that 
turns  a  profit  for  the  Treasury.  In  oth- 
er words,  they  recover  more  to  the  Treas- 
ury through  sales  of  publications  than 
they  spend. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  might  also  say  a  word 
about  new  employees.  In  all  phases  of 
the  bill,  a  total  of  ^3  additional  per- 
manent employees  were  requested.  We 
cut.  I  believe  61  from  that  list.  In  addi- 
tion, we  completely  eliminated  a  going 
activity  dealing  with  certain  publications 
in  the  Library  and,  in  so  doing,  struck  38 
more  positions  from  the  budget  request, 
which  moans  we  cut  a  total  of  99.  Most 
of  the  additional  onployees  allowed  are 
In  the  Library  and  half  of  those  are  to 
cope  with  the  rising  volume  of  work  in 
the  copyright  office  and  in  the  card  cata- 
log sales  activities  both  of  which,  as  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago,  actually  turn 
a  profit  for  the  Treasury.  And  we  al- 
lowed some  addition  In  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  which  renders  very 
valuable  services  to  committees  and  of- 
fices. The  Architect's  request  In  this 
connection  was  modest  and  the  commit- 
tee bill  makes  It  even  mwe  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  details 
to  this  bill  even  though  it  is  a  relatively 
small  bill.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer 
any  questions.  I  have  touched  the  things 
I  thought  might  be  of  Interest  or  other- 
wise needed  mentioning.  I  might  say  In 
closing  that  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the 
committee  is  either  unanimous,  or  per- 
haps I  should  say,  about  as  unanimous 
as  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  in  a  bill  deal- 
ing with  a  multiplicity  of  items.  I  know 
of  no  expressed  opposition.  Certainly, 
there  is  no  major  controversy  indicated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  granted.  I 
Include  a  summary  of  the  amounts  in  the 
bill  as  shown  on  page  2  of  the  committee 
report 


Summary  of  the  bUl 

Uroap 

Appropria- 

tioiui,  19ii0 

(to  date) 

Bndfcet  «ti- 
mates,  1067 
(amended) 

Committee 
blU,  1967 

wHh- 

Appropria- 
Uona,  19«« 

Badicet  esti- 
mates, 1967 

HouM  ot  R«|)NMntaUTCi 

Joint  tt^ms 

$71,3.'>2,0S0 
8,802,267 

24,031,500 

473,000 

26.361,600 

2B,sa.oao 

lOiOOO 

$72,787,546 
9^771,433 

11,884,700 

638,000 

81,146,000 

>«7,66^000 

$77,676,146 
9.671,488 

11,812,700 

510,000 

29,820,100 

42,66^900 

+$6,824,086 
+779,221 

-12.218^800 

+37,000 

+3,468.500 

+16,326,900 
-10,000 

+$4,878,600 
-99,945 

-72,000 

-28,000 

—1,325,900 

-5,00^000 

Arehltfct  of  Uw  Ckfdtal  (raclodcs  Senate 

Items) 

Botanic  Uardco 

Library  o'ConfKss 

OovcniiBeat  Printtnt  Offlee       

Jamea  tladisoa  Memorial  CommitsioD 

Oraod  total  (for  ttema  eonaideted 
by  tbe  House) 

157,43^417 

>  173. 873, 578 

172,14«,I3> 

+14,706,916 

-1.647,2« 

>  Kidndea  $46,663,000  ior  new  OPO  plant  not  conildered. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  take  another  minute  or  two 
to  answer  a  question  or  two? 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Every  now  and  then  I  am 
confronted  with  the  que8tl<m  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  free  haircuts 
for  Members  of  the  House  of  RepreaeDi- 

atives. 
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Tht  CHAIRMAh  J  The  Mn^g  of  the 
gentleman  from  All  .bama  has  expired. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ^^NDREWS.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  oilnute. 

Mr.  COIOSS.  If'lthe  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  am  laiso  asked  about  the 
supply  of  spring  wiater  on  this  side  of 
the  CapltoL  Is  thert  any  money  in  this 
bill  and  has  any  money  been  appro- 
priated in  recent  yoars  for  free  hidrcuts 
for  Members  of  the  &ouse  ar  for  wring 
water?  [         v 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  So  far 
as  I  know,  there  lias  never  been  any 
money  appropriated!  for  free  haircuts  for 
Members  of  the  House  and  neither  have 
we  ever  made  any  money  available  for 
mountain  water  for  Memiwrs  of  the 
House.  J I 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  tl  iJEUik  the  gentleman. 
Now.  is  there  any  iiioney  in  this  bill  to 
provide  for  the  manning  of  the  auto- 
matic elevators  in  iie  Raybum  Build- 
ing? I 

fir.  GEORGE  W.  |INDREWS.  There 
Is  a  small  amount  k  the  bill,  but  it  is 
not  being  used. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Th  ite  is  money  in  this 
bill  for  that  purpose  n 

Mr.  GEORGE  W. .  VNDREWS.  That  is 
right  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wi  tl  pleased  to  read  in 
the  hearings  the  stt  Qement— I  believe  it 
was  made  by  the  Co  i^dinatlng  Enghieer, 
Mr.  Rubel— that  thi4e  automatic  eleva- 
tors operate  as  well  if  not  better  without 
being  manned.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  no  one  gets  the  Idea  that  simply  be- 
cause there  is  m(»ey  available  they 
should  go  out  and  Ime  apenUm. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  AJNDREWS.    I  think 
WiU  be  fulfilled 


the  gentleman's  h 
Mr.  GROSS.  I 
Mr.  LANGEN. 

myself  such  time  as 
Mr.  Chairman,  it 

tlon  that  I 


the  gentleman. 
Chairman.  I  yield 
ay  consume. 
1th  some  satlsfac- 
itnd  the  legislative 


branch  apprcvi1atlo(:|  bin  for  1967  for 
approval  by  the  H^use  today.  As  so 
adeptly  stated  to  thejBouse  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama,  the 
bill  provides  adequaraely  and  i4>proprl- 
ately  for  the  needs  of  I  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  flseid  ^ear  1967. 

Pages  4  and  5  of  tfte  o(Hnmittee  report 
Bet  forth  In  precise  aUd  brief  details  the 
major  reductions  and  increases  In  appro- 
priations as  eompai^  to  fiscal  1966. 
May  I  call  to  the  atUtitlon  of  the  House 
the  fact  that,  even  ^^Ith  a  hastily  added 
$5  million  by  full  cpfimilttee  action  to 
fund  the  most  reoeni  personnel  author- 
ization by  the  House.  !lhe  bill  Is  stlU  more 
than  $1^  million  below  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  1967,  which  Were  made  without 
consideration  of  thl$!ltem.    This  fact. 


alone.  I  am  sure,  in 
f  ul  scrutiny  that 
penditure  by  the  .  _ 
mlttee,  oommensurai 
budget  problems 

It  Is  also  most  significant  that,  but  for 
a  $15  million  item  t«  expand  the  Gor- 
emment  Printing  Office  revolving  fund, 
the  total  approprlatidns  would  have  been 
Blishtly  leas  than  the  ipprcqniatlons  for 
last  year.   lUs  $15  n  l  Illon  Is  not  an  ex- 


Penittture  and  Is  mei  i  ly  an  addition  to 
the  rcfTDtrlng  fund,  ^nd  is  fully  reim- 


>tes  the  very  care- 
Iven  to  every  ex- 
lan  and  the  eom- 

wlth  this  session's 


buraed,  providing  only  for  the  more 
proficient  operation  of  an  »Tp*'v*tng 
business. 

May  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  beginning  on  page  4  of  the  report, 
the  almost  $14  million  of  selected  items 
which  are  a  reduction  below  last  year's 
an>rm>rlation.  These  are  basically  non- 
recurring items  relating  to  remodeling, 
repair  and  improvement  projects  in  con- 
nection with  the  reflective  Capitol  Hill 
buildings.  Following,  on  page  5.  are 
selected  Items  of  Increases  in  this  bill 
over  last  year's  appropriations,  totaling 
more  than  $9  million. 

These  are  the  items  that  truly  refiect 
the  consideration  by  the  committee  and 
the  maimer  In  which  they  have  re- 
sponded to  the  needs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. I  think  it  wise  for  every  Member 
of  the  House  to  direct  some  attention  to 
these  items,  for  they  reflect  the  Increased 
workload  and  the  demands  for  additional 
appropriations. 

Basically,  they  can  be  simply  identified 
into  two  categories,  one  of  wtilch  indi- 
cates the  moneys  needed  to  provide  for 
salary  Increases  approved  by  this  Con- 
gress during  the  past  year,  and  the  other 
notes  the  need  for  additional  personnel 
and  services  brought  about  mainly  by  a 
continuously  expanding  Government. 

It  is  well  that  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government  does  review  and  refiect  on 
these  items.  Inasmuch  as  they  need  to  be 
alert  to  and  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
these  items  are  demanding  of  additional 
moneys,  because  they  are  exactly  the 
same  as  the  budget  problems  that  con- 
front every  other  dei»rtinent  of  Govern- 
ment. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times,  but 
it  was  continuously  evident,  that  addi- 
tional personnel  and  expanded  mqiropri- 
ations  were  requested  because  of  added 
wortdoads.  These  workloads,  in  most  in- 
stances, all  related  to  the  many  new  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  activities  which 
have  come  into  being  during  very  recent 
years.  They  have  created  added  de- 
mands on  every  congressional  office  and 
every  department  involved  In  the  legisla- 
tive process.  IndlcatUms  are  that  they 
will  be  even  greater  in  the  future. 

Your  committee  tias  attempted  to  meet 
these  needs  realistically,  recognizing  that 
many  of  these  services  connected  with 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government  are 
actually  necessary  services  to  the  general 
public.  It  is  necessary  that  the  public 
be  Informed,  acquainted,  and  conversant 
with  all  of  the  new  programs,  with  a  gen- 
eral understanding  of  how  tbty  will  af- 
fect and  apply  to  their  particular  case. 
Much  of  this  Information  is  dispersed 
through  congressional  offices  and  the  re- 
spective committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  which  requires  an  expanskm  of 
these  functions. 

This  Is  refiected  in  such  Items  as  the 
publication  of  bulletins  and  circulars  set- 
ting forth  the  most  recent  provl^ns  and 
regulations,  which  adds  gi«atly  to  print- 
ing, binding,  and  distribution  costs. 

A  great  deal  of  research  becomes  nec- 
essary in  order  that  reUable  analysis 
might  be  available,  placing  added  bur- 
dens on  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice,  "nie  Library  of  Congress,  recognised 


as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  complete 
in  the  world,  finds  that  their  services  and 
volume  (tf  material  have  grown  in  great 
prop<H-tion,  ooimnensurate  with  the  need 
for  and  desire  of  satisfying  the  public 
thirst  for  knowledge.  The  ccmmlttee  re- 
port has  attempted  to  set  forth  these 
demands  with  some  detail. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  we  maintain 
the  Capitol  and  related  buildings  and 
grounds  in  proper  repair,  so  as  to  refiect 
some  of  the  dignity  and  respect  that  is 
commensurate  with  this  Nation's  seat  of 
government  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
Today's  improved  transportation  and 
communication  brings  many  visitors, 
wtiich  refiects  the  Interest  of  the  public 
in  their  Government,  and  they  should  be 
properly  accommodated  while  here. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  has 
provided  additional  moneys  with  which 
to  make  necessary  repairs  and  improve- 
ments, including  keeping  the  Capitol 
Building  open  to  the  public  until  10 
o'clock  in  the  evening  during  the  summer 
months.  While  this  has  created  addi- 
tional demands  on  the  Metropolitan  and 
Capitol  Police  Forces,  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  they  have  responded  commend- 
ably,  even  with  recruiting  problems,  to 
this  new  assignment,  and  the  program  to 
this  date  has  been  successfully  enoour- 
■  aging. 

A  year  ago.  there  was  some  concern 
registered  relative  to  ttie  need  for  leva- 
tor operators  on  the  two  banks  of  foui- 
elevators  in  the  front  of  the  Raybum 
Building.  The  management  of  this  per- 
s(»mel  is  to  be  commended  in  recognising 
that  there  has  been  no  need  for  the  16 
operators  provided  for  In  last  year's  ap- 
propriation, and  so  they  have  not  been 
reinstated  as  yet  this  year.  The  func- 
tioning of  the  automatic  devices  has 
proved  than  to  be  both  reqx>nslve  and 
proficient 

There  are  no  monesrs  In  this  bill  for  a 
new  Government  Printing  Offlee  idant,  or 
remodeling  of  tbe  west  front  of  the  Capi- 
tol. The  UkA  of  a  suitable  and  available 
site  for  the  new  Government  Printing 
Office  plant  precluded  any  oonstderation 
of  this  matter  at  tills  time,  and  ptoper^ 
so. 

The  west  front  of  the  CaplUd  has  been 
shored  up  and  i»oper  studies  are  in  prog- 
ress to  determine  the  possibilities  of  and 
need  for  a  new  front  in  the  future. 

Necessary  repairs  are  provided  for  in 
the  Capitol  Building,  which  Inchide  a 
continuation  of  the  improved  lighting 
program,  a  rewiring  and  refurbishing  of 
the  House  Press  Gallery  and  a  completion 
of  Improvonents  in  the  Radio-TV  Gal- 
lery. 

Improvements  in  tiie  library  of  Con- 
gress Include  replacement  of  book  con- 
veyors, levators,  and  flnUhlng  added 
storage  space,  together  with  the  rental 
of  220,000  feet  of  additional  space  to  meet 
their  needs  until  the  third  buOdlng,  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress,  becomes  avcJl- 
able. 

The  Copyright  Office  is  another  exam- 
ple, and,  Inddentally,  one  whi^  brings 
more  money  back  Into  the  Treasury  than 

the  eost  of  Its  operation  as  provided  for  in 
this  bill. 

For  me  at  this  time  to  reiterate  further 
on  each  of  the  Individual  items,  I  am  sure. 
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would  be  only  repetitious  and  of  little 
Interest  to  the  membership.  I  hope  the 
House  may  find  the  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee as  represented  by  this  bill  to  ade- 
quately fulflll  the  legislative  needs  for 
1967. 

Let  me  add  that  this  is  a  pretty  signif- 
icant bill  not  only  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives but  to  the  general  public  as 
well.  I  say  that  because  first  of  all  this 
is  the  Ull  that  provides  the  money  with 
which  this  legislative  body  and  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  shall 
function.  The  extent  to  which  it  func- 
tions with  proficiency  and  fimctions  in 
a  manner  that  serves  the  best  Interests 
of  the  public,  the  bill  becomes  Important 
to  every  citizen  of  this  country.  There 
are  moneys  in  here  that  are  directed  to 
the  specific  purpose  of  service  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  a  good  many  ways. 

As  an  example,  one  probably  would  not 
expect  to  find  money  In  here  to  conduct 
the  entire  Federal  program  for  aid  to  the 
blind,  which  Is  one  of  the  real  significant 
programs  of  our  country.  It  provides  an 
admirable  service  to  those  people  who 
have  this  handicap.  During  the  course 
of  the  hearings  this  was  brought  out  in 
strong  language  by  good  witnesses  who 
Identified  the  extent  to  which  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  responds  not  only  with 
Braille  books  and  a  Braille  library,  but 
In  addition  to  that  recorded  tapes  which 
are  available  for  their  use  and  the  equip- 
ment with  which  to  use  the  tapes.  This 
la  an  example  of  a  direct  service  to  the 
public. 

There  are  a  good  many  other  areas  of 
direct  and  Indirect  service.  One  is  the 
matter  of  keeping  the  Capitol  open  at 
night  in  order  to  accommodate  the  many 
visitors  who  come  here  so  that  they  may 
gain  further  knowledge  In  their  interest 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

We  all  recognize  the  workload  which 
accrues  to  every  congressional  ot&ce  and 
to  all  of  the  respective  committees  in  at- 
tempting to  keep  the  public  Informed  as 
to  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Congress. 
You  know,  In  recent  years  this  has  grown 
In  tremendous  pn^ortlons.  With  the 
enactment  of  all  of  the  many  new  Fed- 
eral programs  and  their  application  to 
the  general  public,  this  has  raised  a  lot 
of  questions,  as  every  congressional  office 
knows.  They  must  be  responded  to  and 
they  ought  to  be  responded  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  many  instances  they 
are  of  such  nature  that  the  congressional 
office  Is  about  the  only  place  they  have 
to  go  for  a  complete  answer.  Some  of 
them  are  overlapping  In  the  depart- 
mmts.  There  is  no  one  agency  prepared 
to  supply  them  with  the  cMnplete  cov- 
erage of  that  particular  program  and 
so  must  come  out  of  a  congressional 
office.  Consequently,  it  means  more 
work  and  it  means  more  effort  which  I 
feel  accounts  In  part  for  the  extent  that 
legislative  expenses  have  Increased. 

I  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  number 
of  times  that  the  witnesses  called  to  our 
attention  of  the  fact  of  how  their  par- 
ticular legislative  assignments  had  grown 
as  to  workload,  during  the  last  year,  or 
as  oc»npared  to  2  years  ago,  4  years,  or 
5  years  ago.  Well,  they  are  adequately 
provided  for  in  miy  Judt^ent  in  this  bill. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  doing  so  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  appropriate  to  mention  the  fact 


that  in  my  Judgment  the  committee  has 
done  a  reasonably  good  Job  in  meeting 
all  of  those  demands,  because  it  has  done 
so  in  a  manner  that,  first  of  all,  is  below 
the  legislative  requests  or  the  budget  re- 
quests as  they  came  before  the  commit- 
tee. Even  after  having  added  $5  million 
in  order  to  take  care  of  the  additional 
personnel  authorizations  that  were 
granted  by  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Just  a  matter  of  a  week  or  10  days 
ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  item  to  which 
I  want  to  refer  Just  very  briefly — and  I 
noted  the  question  a  while  ago  with  re- 
gard to  the  elevator  operators — this  Is 
one  of  the  items  that  I  was  concerned 
about  a  year  ago,  as  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  recall.  I  find  that  the  16  opera- 
tors in  question  have  not  been  employed 
this  year.  However,  the  elevators  are 
functioning  satisfactorily.  There  are  no 
complaints  and  so,  consequently,  I  feel  it 
is  rather  indicative  that  the  point  which 
we  raised  a  year  ago,  was  a  good  one, 
and  in  view  of  the  situation  and  the 
present  arrangement,  that  certainly  no 
steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  reinstate  the 
use  of  these  operators. 

I  should  recall  also  another  item  that 
I  believe  is  important,  because  we  have 
had  some  concern  relative  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  parlcing  garages.  In  this  re- 
spect I  believe  the  committee  has  recog- 
nized the  need  that  exists  in  those 
garages. 

First  of  all,  they  might  be  operated 
with  a  little  more  proficiency  to  avoid 
part  of  the  confusion  as  it  relates  to 
available  parking  space,  to  whom  the 
parking  spaces  are  assigned,  the  matter 
of  getting  cars  In  and  out  and  respond- 
ing to  the  needs  not  only  of  Members  of 
the  House  but  staff  employees  who  have 
been  authorized  to  park  in  that  garage. 

Remembering  too,  that  possibly  be- 
fore this  year  is  out,  the  two  additional 
parking  garages  will  become  usable  and 
will  be  put  to  use.  so  the  committee  has 
authorized  a  garage  superintendent  for 
the  purpose  of  instigating  a  program  that 
we  think  will  serve  the  needs  better  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  the  kind  of 
protection  that  is  necessary  around  the 
garage  at  all  hoiurs  of  the  day.  There 
have  been  some  complaints  by  those  who 
work  late  at  night  or  who  come  here 
early  in  the  morning  saying  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  protection  for  them  in  com- 
ing and  going  or  in  leaving  their  auto- 
mobiles there. 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  that  all  of  the 
folks  who  use  that  garage  are  going  to 
find  to  their  satisfaction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANOEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  committee 
was  well  advised  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  situation  in  the  garage,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  new  1,200  or  1,300 
parldng  space  garage  will  be  completed 
this  fall,  and  taking  cognizance  of  the 
many  responsibilities  that  go  with  the 
(H^eration  of  parking  space  as  huge  as 
that  in  the  Raybum  Building  and  the 
smaller  one  in  the  old  Cannon  Building. 
I  oommei^  the  committee  for  taking  the 
action  of  creating  a  superintendent  to 
regulate  the  garage  facilities. 


I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  if 
he  will  3^eld  for  a  question  at  this  point — 
How  much  is  appropriated  in  the  bill  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
88-652,  the  House  Employees  Reclassifi- 
cation Act?  Is  there  any  money  in  the 
bill  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  the  hearings,  he  will  find  that 
this  is  a  subject  that  did  get  quite  a  bit 
of  discussion.  When  you  ask  the  exact 
amount  of  money  for  carrying  out  this 
program,  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  Identify 
in  any  one  particular  figure  because  the 
gentleman  must  remember  that  it  is  a 
part  of  each  particular  section  and, 
therefore,  does  not  show  up  in  any  one 
specific  place. 

However,  during  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  matter,  it  was  quite  gen- 
erally brought  out  that  there  were  some 
real  problems  and  some  real  flaws  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  reclassification  pro- 
gram. As  a  matter  of  fact,  &s  I  recall, 
the  answer  to  one  of  my  questions  was 
that  it  actually  cost  more  money  to  carry 
on  the  same  services  than  it  would  have 
cost  under  the  old  system. 

So  while  this  is  not  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  CcHnmlttee  on  Appropriations 
and  must  necessarily  be  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  we 
were  not  in  a  position  to  make  any 
changes.  But  we  have,  dining  the  course 
of  the  hearings,  identified  specifically 
some  of  the  flaws  that  experience  has  re- 
vealed in  carrying  out  that  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration would  give  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter in  the  immediate  future  and  I  believe 
that  is  the  hope  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Langxn]  who  is  now  ad- 
dressing us. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  think  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings,  I  did  make  Just 
that  reccmmiendatlon  so  that  it  might  be 
conveyed  to  that  c<»nmlttee  that  it  take 
the  earliest  possible  action. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
following  further  the  questkmlng  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  in  regard  to  the 
cost  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  taxpayers  in  administering  the  Re- 
classification Act  for  employees  of  the 
House,  let  me  say  that  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  Is  conducting  some  re- 
view of  this  program,  recognizing  that  it 
does  have  some  defects  and  some  flaws. 
Having  read  the  hearings  and  the  testi- 
mony given  diuing  the  hearings  on  the 
cost  of  the  Reclassification  Act  for  House 
employees,  I  think  it  is  necessary  that 
the  House  be  advised  at  this  time  that  it 
is  totally  in  error  to  say  that  the  Reclas- 
sification Act  has  cost  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  taxpayers  an  addi- 
tional $400,000  In  (K)eratlng  this  past 
year  because  the  facts  are  otherwise. 
The  fact  is  that  it  has  cost  the  House  of 
Representatives  less  money  under  the 
Reclassification  Act  than  was  the  case 
before  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
I  challenge  anyone  to  prove  otherwise. 

Nevertheless  the  House  Committee  on 
Administration  is  reviewing  this  taiatter 


some  in- 
some  do  odst. 
the  gentleman 
ite  and  timely  oon- 
to  hear  that  the 
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with  the  hope  of 
equities,  and  admit 
Mr.  LANGEN.  I 
for  his  very  apiHtvi 
trlbutlon.  I  am  gl| 
admlntotration  comli|ittee  is  giving  eon- 
slderatlon  to  this  sublect.  I  think  we  are 
quite  in  agreement,  uid  this  is  the  reason 
why  I  did  respond  tifct  there  was  no  real 
way  of  identifying  a  aoUar  loss.  In  some 
Instances  where  yoii  talk  about  one  spe- 
cific activity  someorM  might  make  refer- 
ence that  in  this  parileular  case  it  worked 
out  to  a  dlsadvantaee,  but  until  you  see 
what  needs  to  be  dope  as  a  substitute  by 
anotho-  program,  ^du  have  no  way  of 
comparing  the  exacp  costs. 
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I  thank  the  gent 
very  timely  contrii 

Mr.   HALL.  Mr. 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am 
shoring  up  of  the  w< 
itol  and  its  foundatiij 
generally  spoken  of  I 
extension  of  the  w< 

I  realise  that 
on  the  Architect 
ings.    Being  a  Capit 
advised  concerning 
to  the  architrave 
cracks  in  this  bt 


i^an  again  for  his 
at  this  point, 
an.  will  the 

eld  to  the  gentle- 

mcemed  about  the 
front  of  the  Cap- 
vis-a-vis  what  is 
a  revision  or  an 
tont  of  the  Capitol, 
up  is  based 
ion's  flnd- 
"buff",  I  am  well 
at  has  haiq>ened 
re  and  the  great 
the  effect  of  the 
weight  and  shiftlngi  6f  the  heavy  cast- 
iron  dome;  and  the  jclanger  If  we  do  not 
underglrd,  shOT  uo,  and/or  put  new 
footings  in— or  grouting  around  and  un- 
der the  sandstone  l^iaiast  blocks — sup- 
porting the  roman  arches  of  bricks  held 
together  by  the  burned  and  original  old 
cUunshell  inferior  npe  of  cement  on 
which  the  entire  Capitol  rests  on  the  west 
side,  as  was  done  in  tne  30-foot  extension 
of  the  east  side.        ' 

I  noticed  in  the  hearings,  on  pages  55 
and  56,  and  again  on  page  62,  that  this 
subject  was  discussed.  But  my  question 
is  predicated  not  on  an  extensive  revl- 
8l<m,  with  carryout  restaurants  or  a  styl- 
ish rendesvom  with  an  overlook  of 
Washington  to  the  wlekt,  or  in  any  direc- 
tion, or  more  parklngj  garages.  I  would 
commend  the  commtotee  for  what  it  has 
done  about  this.  an<i  I  well  realize  the 
Coaunission  survey  under  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  is  pending  and  Is  really 
getting  underway  after  the  actiud  but 
temporary  shoriiig-upl  (Hierations. 

Is  the  committee  th  its  wisdom  con- 
sidering separately  thf  undergirdlng  and 
shoring  up  of  the  fbfwdation  In  order 
that  we  support  the  papltid,  or  must  all 
considerations  be 
could  one  be  eonsl 
other? 

Mr.  LANGEN. 
back  for  Just  a  momi 
weakness  of  the  west 
was  first  called  to  tl  ile  attention  of  the 
committee.  All  of  u^  I  am  sure,  share 
a  concern  for  any  w  !|&kness  that  might 
endanger  the  Capitol  in  the  future.  Con- 
sequently, at  that  tin  4  some  rather  hur- 
ried action  was  taker  v>  set  up  the  Com- 
mission and  for  an  1  ihmedlate  study  to 
be  made  to  determine  mbat  It  would  take 
to  brace  or  shore  uj:  Ithe  building  with 
sufficient  strength  an  a  assurance  so  that 
in  the  Immediate  future  there  would  be 
no  danger. 


idered  en  bole,  or 
red  without  the 

lly,  if  I  may  go 

t,  2  years  ago  the 

of  the  Capitol 


Ita  discussing  that  with  the  Architect 
this  year  and  what  those  plans  were,  we 
were  assured  by  the  Architect  that  the 
shoring  op  that  has  been  done  up  to  this 
point  and  Is  irianned  for  the  future  Is 
adequate  to  care  for  the  structure  In  the 
Immediate  future.  This  is  done  in  order 
to  provide  sufficient  time  In  which  to 
make  plans  or  come  up  with  some  Idea 
as  to  how  the  west  front  might  be  re- 
modeled, and  It  will  be  considered  sep- 
arately at  that  time.  That  is  the  reason 
for  the  shoring  up  that  Is  being  done  at 
the  present  time  tmd  the  plans  for  the 
immediate  future.  Both  of  them  are 
separate  actually,  because  the  major  Job. 
rebuilding  the  west  front,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows.  Involves  quite  a  buil<Ung 
project  and  a  good  many  opinions  with 
regard  to  it  will  be  considered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  espe- 
cially for  his  erudite  answer.  This  build- 
ing is  a  historical  national  shrine.  The 
Commission  for  which  we  spent  the 
emergency  fund  of  $133,000  did.  of 
course,  make  borings  through  the  walls 
and  found  the  supporting  structure  quite 
different  from  the  external  facade  in  re- 
lation to  imnvfidtate  danger,  and  woefully 
inadequate  according  to  the  report  to  the 
Spettker  which  I  studied  and  commented 
upon. 

One  has  only  to  look  to  see  that  the 
heavy  timber  shoring  up  the  west  front 
braced  against  "deadmen"  sunk  there, 
especially  on  the  House  side,  but  also  on 
the  Senate  side  of  the  Capitol.  Is  only 
a  temporary  measure. 

The  gentleman  made  it  extremely  dear 
that  the  additional  $240,000  for  such 
servioes  as  may  otHuititute  advice  to  the 
committee  and  to  this  body  is  a  study  In 
depth  for  permanent  corrective  meas- 
ures, and  that  in  the  meantime  there  is 
no  immediate  danger  of  the  west  side 
falling  in. 

nils  is  exactly  the  point  I  wanted  to 
dear  up.  because  we  should  not  waste 
too  mudi  time  in  depending  on  even 
heavy  wooden  timbers  in  supporting  the 
great  weight  of  the  cast  iron  dome  »**^ 
the  west  wall  of  this  Capitol— ^whlch 
must  stand  in  the  symbolic  interest  of 
good  legislative  process  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  Whether  we  do  that  within  it 
or  not  is  our  responsibill^.  but  certainly 
we  need  this  historic  shrine  in  which  (o 
work. 
I  eommeaid  the  committee. 
Mr.  LANOEN.  In  further  response  to 
the  gentleman.  I  had  occasion  myself  to 
be  a  part  of  the  group  that  looked  over 
toe  weakness  of  toe  wall  in  toe  first 
instance.  I  agree  that  the  evidoiee,  as 
viewed  by  us  at  toat  time,  was  such  as 
to  indicate  it  needed  immediate  shoring 
up. 

iMMklng  at  it  from  a  longer  raxige 
standpoint,  at  what  might  be  done  in 
toe  future,  far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt 
to  be  an  architect  and  determine  actually 
Just  what  that  work  ought  to  be.  But  toe 
architect's  assurance  to  us  is  that  It  Is 
in  good  order  at  tois  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wlto  that  I  very  heurt- 
ily  recconmend  to  toe  House  toe  approval 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  toe 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  LANGBT.  I  yidd  to  the  t&atic- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  have  to  wait  for  re- 
construction of  the  west  front  of  toe 
Capitol  to  provide  public  womm's  rest- 
rooms  in  toe  House  wing.  I  have  been 
astounded  toat  no  one  makes  any  move 
to  provide  such  facilities  for  women  vis- 
itors to  the  Canitol  on  the  House  side. 

I  would  hope  toe  committee  that  Is  in 
charge  of  providing  adequate  facilities 
on  the  House  side  of  the  CnpiUA  will  give 
some  attention  to  this  matter  at  an  early 
date.  It  seons  to  me  this  has  gone  on 
long  enough. 

Mr.  LANOEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  usual  considerate  attitude  for  the 
visiting  public.  This  is  a  matter  toat  toe 
subcommittee  has  directed  some  atten- 
tion to.  in  the  first  instance,  toat  there 
might  be  adequate  facilities  provlded; 
and,  secondly,  that  there  might  be  some 
iiulicatlon  of  where  toe  facilities  are 
located.  It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  hav- 
ing them  in  the  building,  but  it  Is  also  a 
matter  of  being  able  to  find  them.  In  so 
many  instances  toere  has  not  been 
proper  attention  directed  to  where  they 
are  located,  and  consequently  toe  prob- 
lem has  required  Members  of  Congress, 
and  otoers  to  serve  as  guides  to  faculties 
of  this  kind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  toe  gentleman  will 
permit,  let  me  say  that  if  we  can  have  a 
car  wash  on  the  nuUn  floor  of  the  gara«e 
in  the  Raybum  Building,  I  certainly 
think  a  public  women's  restroom  should 
be  established  on  one  of  toe  main  floors 
on  the  House  side  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  LANOEN.  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment wlto  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  make  one  furtoer  observation 
in  toat  nmnection.  The  extent  to  which 
the  number  of  visitors  to  toe  Capitol  has 
grown  in  recent  years  luis  caused  any 
number  of  demands  of  this  kind.  There 
are  now  days  when  there  are  in  excess  of 
40.000  people  going  through  the  Capitol 
Building.  Obviously  these  do  require 
added  facilities,  whether  they  are  drink- 
ing fountains,  benches,  or  restrooms. 
The  committee  is  concerned  wlto  this 
matter  and  has  considered  appropriate 
steps  to  care  for  It. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  toe  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  CutvcircxR]. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
perhaps  because  I  have  a  son  John  who 
is  Just  learning  to  read  and  who  is  to- 
day Just  7  years  old.  I  am  particularly 
Interested  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  a  problem  I  have 
run  Into  which  perhaps  othns  may  have 
experienced. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  toe 
Committee,  in  toe  hox)e  that  we  might 
find  a  way  of  resolving  toe  problem. 

One  of  toe  situations  In  the  Library, 
as  we  all  know,  is  that  toere  is  a  large 
number  of  duplicate  volumes.  They  en- 
deavor to  allow  agencies  of  the  Oovem- 
ment, Members  of  Congress,  educational 
Institutions,  and  others  to  go  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  to  obtain  toese 
excess  volumes. 

In  my  district  toere  are  many  small 
libraries,  many  schools  without  libraries, 
and  in  one  instance  a  2-year  college  try- 
ing to  build  a  library.    We  sought  to 
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b«Te  some  of  these  duplicate  volumes 
made  available  to  the  libraries,  and  found 
that  In  OTder  for  them  to  secure  them 
they  would  have  to  come  here  to  Wash- 
ington on  a  particular  day  at  a  partic- 
ular time  to  obtain  them.  And  on  one 
occasion,  a  representative  of  such  a 
library  was  here  with  some  spare  time, 
and  was  told  she  would  have  to  come  on 
another  day,  which  of  course,  was  Im- 
possible. 

I  would  hope  that  at  some  time  there 
ml^t  be  some  attention  given  to  how 
we  might  attain  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  these  duplicate  voltmies. 

As  Is  true  In  many  other  things,  It 
seems  that  those  who  have  the  most  get 
more  and  those  who  have  the  least  get 
less. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Library  of 
Congress  might  well  want  to  give  con- 
sideration to  a  system  of  distributing 
these  surplus  volumes  to  the  various 
States  on  a  more  equitable  basis,  and 
perhaps  arrange  with  State  libraries  or 
Individual  libraries  to  help  build  up  some 
of  the  local  libraries  or  small  school 
libraries  which  could  make  great  use  of 
some  of  the  surplus  volumes  we  have 
here  In  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  great 
problems  which  the  Library  of  Congress 
has  and  I  do  not  wish  to  add  to  its 
burdens,  but  I  believe  the  Committee 
ml^t  want  to  do  some  thinking  on  this 
and  explore  the  means  by  which  we  can 
have  a  more  equitable  distribution  made 
of  these  surplus  volumes.  If  no  informal 
way  ts  found,  perhaps  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  Introduce  legislation  to  require 
an  equitable  distribution  of  these  vol- 
lunes  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  OEOROE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Scmun]. 

Mr.  8CHEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
page  136  of  the  committee  report  on  the 
matter  before  lis,  there  Is  a  descrlptlcm 
of  the  requirement  of  consultation  with 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  In 
the  development  of  plans  and  spedflca- 
tlons  for  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
library. 

Consultation  with  the  AIA,  in  order 
to  be  meaningful  and  effective,  would 
have  to  take  place  prior  to  selection  of 
an  architect.  For  this  is  the  contndllng, 
the  critical  decision  which  will  determine 
the  quality  of  the  building.  Once  the 
architect  has  been  selected,  for  all  in- 
tents and  ptirposes  the  fat  is  In  the  fire. 
A  mediocre  architect  or  firm  of  architects, 
will  not  and  cannot,  even  with  the  best 
of  Intentions,  produce  a  building  of 
distinction. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  If  he  is  aware  of  any 
meaningful  consultation  which  has  taken 
place  up  to  the  present  time  between  the 
officials  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  and  the  Capitol  Architect  In 
the  selection  and  designation  of  the 
architect  for  this  building? 

Mr.  OBOROE  W.  ANDREWS.  So  far 
as  I  know  there  has  been  no  consultation. 
I  might  call  the  gentleman's  attention 
to  the  language  In  the  committee  report 


on  the  supplemental  appropriation  bUl, 
1966,  page  38: 

Tlie  law  directs  tli«  Architect  to  proceed 
under  the  "direction  jointly"  of  two  build- 
ing conunlMlons  and  one  Joint  committee  of 
the  Oongreas,  which  Involve  a  total  of  33 
memben — after  "conaultatlon"  with  a  com- 
mittee of  several  appointed  by  the  American 
Inatltute  of  Arcbltecta,  and  In  respect  to  the 
Memorial  Hall,  In  "conaultatlon"  with  the 
James  tfadUon  Memorial  Conunlaslon  oom- 
poaed  of  13  members. 

I  assume  that  the  Architect  Is  com- 
plying with  the  law.  When  he  was  be- 
fore our  committee  recently,  on  page 
136  of  the  hearings  we  find  this  colloquy 
between  the  Architect  and  me: 

Mr.  AMsaxws.  Do  you  anticipate  difficul- 
ties In  clearing  or  consulting  with  the  AIA? 

Mr.  STKWAar.  Not  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Andbxws.  It  depends  on  the  types  of 
plana  they  come  up  with.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  SrswAET.  I  would  think  so.  I  wouldn't 
know  how  to  answer  that  question  more 
specifically  at  this  time. 

Mr.  8CHEUER.  WeU,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  there  is  some  misapprehension 
on  Mr.  Stewart's  part  as  to  the  role  of 
the  AIA.  It  Is  a  consultative  role.  The 
AIA  is  not  attempting  to  develop  plans. 
The  AIA,  as  I  understand  it,  wishes  to 
be  consulted  In  the  selection  of  the 
architect  to  assure,  as  the  history  of  the 
debate  makes  clear  in  volume  111,  part 
19,  page  25752  of  the  CoNGRissioifAL 
Rkcord,  that  architects  of  proven  ex- 
cellence and  accomplishment  are  selected 
to  do  this  building. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Of  course  I  yield 
gladly  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  think  it  wiU  help  to 
clear  this  up  a  little  bit.  I  think  what 
the  Architect  was  referring  to  there  as 
to  what  plans  they  come  up  with  is 
that  they  have  three  tentative  or  gen- 
eral plans  as  to  what  can  be  done  with 
the  west  front.  The  commissions  must 
first  decide  which  one  of  these  three 
procedures  they  want  to  take  before 
they  are  In  a  position  to  talk  to  any 
architects  generally  about  that. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  A  clarifying  point  If 
I  may.  I  am  discussing  the  James  Madi- 
son Memorial  Library.  It  was  the  con- 
sultation in  connection  with  the  selection 
of  the  architect  for  this  library  that  I 
was  concerned  about,  particularly  the 
fact  that  up  to  date,  while  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  kind  of  tentative  ap- 
proval for  the  selection  of  an  architect 
for  pr^mratton  of  preliminary  plans  and 
coet  estimates  there  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  consultation  whatsoever 
with  the  AIA  In  the  single  most  impor- 
tant architectural  decision  connected 
with  the  development  of  any  project,  that 
Is,  the  selection  of  an  outstanding  archi- 
tect from  the  acUve  roster  of  talented 
American  architects. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  think  you  will  find  we 
discussed  It  with  some  of  those  Involved 
In  this  hodgepodge  of  people  who  have 
a  part  in  this  matter.  There  is  some 
question  as  to  who  Is  supposed  to  do  the 
consulting.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under 
this  system  I  do  not  see  how  this  project 
can  be  pushed  ahead,  anyway. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Stbd]  that 
the  formula  of  consultation  that  is  writ- 
ten into  the  bill,  which  was  elaborated 
on  and  clarified  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  October  1  of  last  year,  is  a  common 
and  much  used  one.  It  has  worked  very 
well  with  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration under  the  leadership  of  Karel 
Yasko  and  worked  very  well  with  the 
new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  under  Secretary  Weaver; 
namely,  they  consult  with  the  AIA  in  the 
selection  of  an  architect  for  a  major 
Government  work.  That  was  clearly  the 
Intent  here  as  expressed  on  the  floor  of 
Congress,  in  the  bill,  and  in  the  commit- 
tee report. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.     Of  course. 

Bfr.  STEED.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  under  the  act  authorizing  the  addi- 
tional Library  of  Congress,  who  has  au- 
thority to  sit  down  and  talk  and  hire 
people? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  beUeve  the  Capitol 
Architect  has  the  authority,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  AIA,  to  select  the  archi- 
tect. But  I  am  Informed  that  AIA  offi- 
cials have  been  attempting  to  engage  in 
consultation  with  the  Capitol  Architect, 
Mr.  Stewart,  but  have  been  informed  by 
him  he  is  not  willing  to  consult  with 
them  until  after  the  selection  of  the  arch- 
itect for  this  purpose.  Now,  I  believe 
that  clearly  goes  against  the  congres- 
sional intent. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  CMdahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  is  not  running  this  show.  There 
are  several  other  boards  and  commis- 
sions involved  that  make  rec<Mnmenda- 
tions  before  proceeding  to  do  anything. 
He  is  not  imder  any  Instructions  to  do 
that. 

Bdr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  tnan.  Illinois 
[Mr.  McClort]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  tgis 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my  re- 
quest for  time  is  so  that  I  may  ask 
whether  or  not  there  are  any  funds  spe- 
cifically provided  In  this  legislation  for 
the  purchase  of  automatic  data  process- 
ing equipment,  either  for  the  Congress 
Itself  or  for  use  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress or  for  use  in  the  various  committee 
or  Individual  offices? 

BCr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th« 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Let  me  answer  the  gen- 
tleman in  this  manner:  To  my  knowl- 
edge; there  is  no  money  for  that  epe- 
clfle  purpose.  With  regard  to  the 
library  of  Congress,  they  have  an  au- 
thorization program  that  is  in  progress 
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and  moneys  are  provld !  1  for  a  continua- 
tion of  a  study  which  will  finally  result 
in  the  OMnplete  autot  iJBitlon  of  the  en- 
tire operations  of  the  llibrary  of  Con- 
gress. 

With  regard  to  the  ]  Malative  body  it- 
self, to  my  knowledge,  ;^re  has  not  been 
any  consideration  of 
equipment.  I  believe  It  is  a  matter  that 
will  need  a  great  deal  af  study  and  that 
surely  the  committee  will  be  Interested 
in.  They  would  want  \a  know  if  infor- 
mation is  available  at  jto  how  it  might 
be  used  to  aid,  assist,  bnd  improve  the 
work  of  the  Congress.    I 

Mr.  McCLORY.  TtoX  is  a  very  en- 
couraging statement.  1  I  am  told  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Reorgan^tion  of 
the  Congress  is  considering  recommend- 
ing that  we  utilize  autttnatlc  data  proc- 
essing equipment  for  the  work  of  the 
Congress,  for  the  work  of  the  committees 
of  the  Congress,  and  for  the  individual 
Members  of  Congress.  J 

It  also  appears  that  }  might  be  logical 
to  place  an  automati(^j  data  processing 
center  for  such  use 
Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  knc^r  that  the  study 
of  future  automation  ^r  future  use  of 
such  automatic  data  (processing  equip- 
ment for  facilitating  a  i^d  improving  the 
work  of  Congress,  exi>^tlng  the  work 
of  Congress,  is  under  s  udy  and  that  ap 


propriatlons  may  be  m^ 

poses  within  the  neail 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  th^tik  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.    OBOROE   W 
Chairman,  we  have  n^ 
for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN 
further  requests  for 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  < 


Loa4BT  Bxnunirai 
Stnutural  and : 


For  necessary  expendJ  inires  for  mechan- 
ical and  structural  mat  ttenance,  Including 
Improvements,  equlpmeii,  supplies,  water- 
proof wearing  apparel,  an  ij  personal  and  oth- 
er servlceB,  $1,617,000,  o:  which  not  to  ex- 
ceed 910,000  shall  be  aviiUable  for  expendi- 
ture without  regard  to  i^tlon  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  and  of  which 
not  to  exceed  $636,000  shaU  remain  available 
until  June  SO,  1068. 

The  unobligated  balan^  of  the  appropria- 
tion imder  this  head  forlthe  fiscal  year  1966 
Is  hereby  continued  avalUble  until  June  SO. 
1867.  ' 


for  those  pur- 
ifuture. 


MdREWS.    Mr. 
further  requests 

lere    being    no 
le,  the  Clerk  will 


lows: 


oaouNDS 
\nical  eare 


in,  I  move 
number  of 


Mr.  GROSS.    Mr. 

to  strike  out  the 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  watji  to  pursue  briefly 
the  matter  of  automation  in  the  library 
of  Congress.  I  note  qn  page  11  of  the 
report.  In  the  last  paragraph  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  some  figures  that  I  be- 
lieve need  a  slide  rule  i  ar  biterpretation. 
Perhaps  the  gentlenun  from  Alabama 
can  help  me  with  the  language  and  the 
figures.  How  much  bnoney  has  been 
spent  for  the  study  of  luitomation  in  the 
Library  of  Congress?  t$  the  $585  000  the 
total  figure?  How  long  has  this  been 
going  on  and  when  canjwe  expect  this  bill 
of  expense  to  end?       I 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  lASt 
year  was  the  first  year  in  which  an  ap- 
propriation was  madel  for  this  project 


and  the  i^ipropilation  was  $210,000. 
This  year  we  have  appn^riated  $375,000 
additional— a  total  for  1967  of  $585,000. 
That  is  what  the  report  means  to  say. 

We  do  not  have  a  firm  figure  as  to  what 
the  total  cost  will  be.  It  Is  a  project  that 
will  extend  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
It  is  a  very  complicated  project  but  we 
have  been  assured  that  it  is  needed  and 
will  add  greatly  to  the  efficient  operation 
of  the  Library  and  also  will  be  useful  to 
other  libraries  throughout  the  country  If 
a  suitable  system  can  be  devised.  The 
committee  has  been  sold  on  the  idea  of 
going  forward  with  this  automation  pro- 
gram. I  think  the  gentleman  will  note 
we  cut  $100,000  off  the  request  for  this 
project. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
the  program  of  study  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  automation  into  effect  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  But  I  axa.  amazed 
that  it  is  taking  this  much  money  and 
time  to  conduct  the  study.  ThaX  is  my 
point  of  contention. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  I 
would  like  the  gentleman  to  read  the 
testimony,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so. 
of  Dr.  Mumford  on  page  180  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings.    He  said: 

At  the  present  time,  with  funds  from  a 
foundation  grant,  we  have  a  contract  with 
the  United  Aircraft  Corporate  Systems  Cen- 
ter for  producing  a  computer  program  for 
machine  readable  catalog  records,  that  can 
be  distributed  to  other  libraries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  want  to  pur- 
sue this  question  further  at  the  present 
time,  but  one  of  the  things  that  is  becom- 
ing most  fashionable  in  Washington  is 
the  hiring  of  a  high-priced  firm  to  make 
a  study  at  a  huge  bill  of  expense.  I  trust 
the  committee  will  keep  a  careful  check 
on  spending  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  I  as- 
sure the  gentleman  the  committee  plans 
to  do  that,  and  have  this  year  indicated 
such  an  Intent  by  cutting  $100,000  from 
the  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Cleiic  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
blU. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  the  rec(Hnmendatlon  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
tile  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Thompsoit  of  Texas,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  blU  (H  Jl.  15456)  making  appiD- 
priations  for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  lOOTT" 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


.M 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  \b  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

The  Dooriceeper  will  dose  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  questicm  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  341.  nays  2,  not  voting  89,  as 
follows: 

(RoU  No.  127] 
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Abbltt 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews, 
George  W. 

Andrews. 
Olenn 

Andrews, 
N.Dak. 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aahmore 

AsplnaU 

Ayres 

Bandstra 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 

Beckwgrth 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Betts 

Boggs 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burleson 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wla. 

CabeU 

Callan 

Callaway 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

CoUier 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Ourttn 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

DanleU 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis.  WU. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Denton 

Derwlnakl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

DlngeU 

Dole 


Donohue 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg, 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

■dmondaon 

Edwardi,Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif . 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Brlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Famsley 

Famum 

FasceU 

Felghan 

Pindley 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  B. 

Ford. 

WUliamD. 
Fountain 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Puqua 
OaUaghsr 
Oarmats 
Oathlngs 
Oettys 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
OlUlgan 
Gonaalea 
Orabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlder 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubeer 
Hagan,  Oa. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
HaU 
HaUeck 
Halpem 
Hamllttm 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Hanha 
Harvey,  md. 
Harvey,  Mleix. 
Hathaway 
Hays 
H«bert 
Hechler 
Helstoskl 
Hendersoa 
Herlong 

HMland 

Hortoa 

Howard 

HuU 

Rungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 


Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karaten 

Kartb 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogb 

King.  Calif. 

King,  If  .T. 

King,  Utah 

lUrwan 

Kluccynskl 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

L(K>g,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCloiT 

McCuQoeh 

McDade 

McDowtil 

McBwen 

McFaU 

McOrath 

McVlcker 

Maodonald 

MaoGregar 


Maekay 


Mahon 

Uailllartf 

Marsh 

MattlMwa 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 


Miae 

Moeller 


Moore 

MooThead 

Morgan 

Monrts 

Morsa 

Mosher 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcbar 

Nedai 

Melaen 

NU 

O'Brien 

0'Hlu«,ra. 

O'Hara.Mloh. 

CKonakl 

Olsen,Mte«. 
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OiMn,  mnn. 

KoceaUo 

SWMDCy 

OVwl,  Oa. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Tartar 

O'NeUl.  Mua. 

Roatenkowskl 

Taague,  Calif. 

Ottlnger 

Roudebuah 

Teacu«.Ta(. 

PlMIIIIIU 

Wjmh*^ 

Tcnasr 

nwinaa 

Patten 

Batterfield 

Thompaon.  Tex 

Pepp«r 

St.Ong* 

Tbomson,  Wis. 

Poiclna 

Baylor 

Todd 

Pbllbln 

Scbeuer 

Tuck 

Plcklo 

Rchlaler 

Tunney 

Pike 

Hrhmlrlhniieer 

Tuten 

Plrnle 

flnhneebcll 

UdaU 

Poage 

Scliwelker 

numan 

PoS 

Secret 

Utt 

Pool 

Selden 

Vanlk 

Price 

Sbl^ey 

Vlgorito 

Pudnskl 

ShrlTcr 

Vivian 

ome 

Stkea 

waggonner 

QuUlen 

Slak 

Walker,  N.  Max. 

Baoe 

Skublta 

Watkins 

Randall 

Slack 

Watson 

BedUn 

Smith.  Calif. 

WatU 

Relcom. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Weltner 

Rellel 

Smith,  N.T. 

Whalley 

Re«nlck 

Smith.  Va. 

White,  Idaho 

Beusa 

Springer 

White.  Tex. 

Rhodee.  Aril. 

Stafford 

Whltener 

Rbodea,  Pa. 

Staggen 

Wldnall 

Riven,  Alaaka 

Stalbaum 

Wright 

Roblaon 

Stanton 

Wydler 

Rodlno 

Steed 

Yates 

Rosen,  Oolo. 

Stephenii 

Young 

Rogen,  Pla. 

Stratton 

Younger 

Rogen,  Tex. 

Stubblefleld 

Zablocki 

Bonan 

SuUlTan 
NAYS— a 

; 

Curtto 

OoodeU 

NOT  VOTING— 89 

Abemethy 

Plynt 

PoweU 

Albert 

Pogarty 

PurceU 

Annundo 

Finaer 

Rees 

Arenda 

FrellngbuyBen 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Baring 

OlaUno 

Relnecke 

BeU 

Onlgg 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Berry 

Oumey 

Roberta 

Blngtaam 

Hanna 

Rooney,  K.Y. 

Blatnik 

Banaen,  Iowa 

Rosenthal 

Boland 

Hardy 

Roybal 

Boiling 

Bawklna 

Ryan 

Bolton 

Hollfleld 

St  Oermaln 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hosmer 

Scott 

Burton,  Calif. 

Kiebs 

Senner 

Burton,  Utah 

Kupferman 

Sickles 

CablU 

Landrum 

Talcott 

Cameron 

Leggett 

Thompson,  K.J. 

Clauaen, 

McMinan 

Toll 

DonH. 

Martin.  Ala. 

Trimble 

Claw8on,Del 

Martin,  Mass. 

Tupper 

Cohelan 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Van  Deerlln 

Colmer 

Mataimaga 

Walker,  Miss. 

Conyers 

Miller 

Whltten 

Craley 

Mink 

WlUlams 

de  laOarsa 

Morrison 

WUlls 

Dent 

Morton 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dom 

Moss 

Wilson, 

Dow 

Multer 

Charles  H. 

-Dyal 

Murray 

WolS 

Byina,  Tenn. 

Pelly 

Wyatt 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Iiflr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Fofarty  with  Mr.  Frellncbuysen. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Pally. 

Mr.  Multar  with  Mr.  Kupfennan. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  CablU. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  BtUu  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Reea  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  MUler  with  Mr.  TalcoU. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Martin  oC  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Slckln  with  Mr.  Ourney. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Tapper. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Hawklna. 

Mr.  PoweU  with  Mr.  Craley. 

Mr.  Krebs  with  Mr.  Bdd  ot  New  York. 

Mr.  SeaCt  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Thofttpaon  of  Kvm  Jersey  with  lAr. 
Wyatt. 

Mr.  Oreln  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mlsslaalppl. 


Mr.  Flynt    with   Ur.  Martin   of 

ChUMtti. 

Mr.  Cohalan  with  Mir.  Doa  H.  Clausen. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Bixrton  of  California  with  Mr.  Bing- 
ham. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 


Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  St  Oermaln. 
Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 
Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Colmer. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Whltten. 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  WUUams. 
Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Abemethy. 
Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Trimble. 
Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Dom. 
Mr.  PuroeU  with  Mr.  WlUla. 
Mr.  Rivers  of   South   Cartdlna   with  Mr. 
Morrison. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  McMUlan. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


BAIL  REFORM  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  up 
House  Resolution  889  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Rxs.  869 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Coounlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (8. 
1857)  to  revise  existing  baU  practices  In 
oourts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  blU,  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hoiirs.  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  blU  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  blU  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ortlered  on  the  bUl  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
Mcoept  on*  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith],  and  to  myself  such 
time  SIS  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  869 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
debate. 

The  purpose  of  S.  1357.  as  amended,  is 
to  revise  existing  bail  procedures  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  including  tlie 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  or- 
der to  assure  that  all  persons,  regardless 
of  their  financial  status,  shall  not  need- 
lessly be  detained  pending  their  aiq^ear- 
ance  to  answer  charges,  to  testify,  or 
pending  appeal,  when  detention  serves 
neither  the  ends  of  Justice  nor  the  public 
interest  In  addition,  it  will  assure  that 
persons  convicted  of  crimes  will  receive 
credit  for  time  spent  in  custody  prior  to 
trial  against  service  of  any  sentence  im- 
posed by  the  court 

The  legislation  does  not  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  preventive  detention  of 


the  accused  because  of  the  possibility 
that  his  liboty  might  endanger  the  pub- 
lie,  either  because  of  the  possibility  of 
the  commission  of  further  acts  of  vio- 
lence by  the  accused  during  the  pretrial 
period,  or  because  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
at  large  might  result  in  the  intimidation 
of  witnesses  or  the  destmetion  of  evi- 
dence. 

The  present  problem  of  reform  of  ex- 
isting bail  procedures  demands  an  Im- 
mediate solution.  It  should  not  be  de- 
layed by  the  question  of  preventive 
detention.  Consequently,  this  legislation 
is  limited  to  bail  reform  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  the  adoptton 
of  House  Resolution  869  in  order  that 
S.  1357  may  be  ccmsidered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
i^?eaker,  I  jrield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  l^Deaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida,  House 
Resolution  869  will  provide  an  open  role 
with  2  hours  of  debate  for  the  consldera- 
Uon  of  the  bill  S.  1357,  known  as  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  revise 
present  bail  procedures  in  the  oourts  of 
the  United  States  to  assure  that  all  per- 
stms,  regardless  of  financial  status,  need 
not  be  detained  pending  their  appear- 
ance in  court.  The  bill  also  assures  that 
petsons  convicted  of  crimes  will  receive 
credit  for  time  spent  in  custody  prior  to 
trial  against  their  sentence. 

Since  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  Con- 
gress has  provided  that  persons  shall  be 
admitted  to  bail  in  criminal  eases  ex- 
cept in  capital  cases,  where  it  is  discre- 
tionary. In  practice,  a  system  of  pro- 
fessional bail  bondsmen  developed,  who 
in  return  for  a  money  pronium  guar- 
anteed the  appearance  of  the  defend- 
ant. This  system  has  been  subjected  to 
growing  Criticism,  chiefly  because  the 
system  places  primary  reliance  on  finan- 
cial inducements  as  tlie  means  to  assure 
the  freedom  of  the  accused  until  time  of 
trial.  This  ignores  the  fact  that  the  de- 
fendant of  limited  means  is  (tften  forced 
to  remain  in  Jail;  this  inhibits  his  ability 
to  consult  with  his  attorney,  seek  out 
witnesses,  and  often  to  retain  his  Job. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be- 
lieves the  bill  will  eliminate  these  prob- 
lems and  provide  long  overdue  reforms  to 
our  bail  laws. 

The  biU  provides  that  a  person  accused 
of  a  noncapital  offense  shall  be  released 
on  his  personal  recognizance  or  upon  the 
execution  of  an  unsecured  appearance 
bond  unless  the  Judicial  officer  before 
whom  he  appears  prior  to  release  deter- 
mines in  his  discretion  and  a  showing 
of  good  cause  that  such  release  will  not 
reasonably  assure  the  i^pearance  of  the 
accused.  In  such  a  case  he  shall  then 
impose  one  or  more  of  five  additional 
conditions  of  release,  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. 

The  additional  conditions  of  release 
are  assigned  a  priority  in  which  order  the 
judicial  ofiOcer  must  consider  them.  They 
are:  first,  the  accused  may  be  placed  in 
the  custody  of  an  organiwUon  or  person 
agreeing  to  supervise  him;  second,  re- 
strictiMi  of  travel,  association,  or  place 
of  abode  during  release;  third,  to  require 
the  execution  of  an  appearance  bond. 
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(thin  24  hours  ap- 
imposed.  if  he 
If  such  condi- 
le  judicial  (MlDcer 
reasons  for  their 


and  a  deposit  in  oom  i  in  caah  of  up  to 
10  percent:  fourth,  to  Inquire  the  execu- 
tion of  a  mail  bond  tith  sureties,  or  a 
deposit  of  caah  in  lieu  Ihereof :  and.  fifth, 
any  other  condition  teemed  reasonable 
to  assure  appearance,  including  requir- 
ing the  accused  to  reti  itn  to  custody  after 
specific  hours.  ' 

Tlie  Judicial  officer;  in  imposing  con- 
ditions of  release,  taoBi  consider  the 
character  of  the  aocu  kA,  his  communis 
and  family  ties,  his  iiuincial  condition, 
the  nature  of  the  oft^nse  and  the  evi- 
dence against  him. 

The  accused  may. 
peal  conditions  of  rel 
is  unable  to  meet  the 
tions  are  not  chwiged 
must  state  in  writing 
imposition. 

After  release,  for  ^use.  the  Judicial 
officer  may  alter  the  c  onditlons  imposed. 
If  such  ctiange  resull  j  in  the  detention 
of  the  accused  due  i^  his  inabilitgr  to 
meet  the  altered  comj  Itlons,  he  may  99- 
peal  as  indicated  earl  kr. 

Where  a  person  is  t^uired  as  a  eon- 
diticm  of  release  to  fletum  to  custody 
after  q)ecifled  hours,  ^le  may  appeal  to 
the  district  court  hiivlng  Jurisdiction, 
and  then  to  the  appell  tie  court. 

The  bill  also  permib  1  release,  under  the 
conditions  of  rdease  breviously  stated 
of  those  accused  of  a  <  ipital  offense,  and 
ccmvlcted  persons  awa  lung  sentencing  or 
appeal  or  certiorari,  however,  the  Judi- 
cial officer  may  deteni  4ne  that  release  Is 
not  in  the  public  intsrest  and  deny  it. 
No  appeal  lies  in  such  Instances. 

The  bill  also  provl(M9f or  the  release  of 
material  witnesses  unqer  the  conditions 
already  enumerated 
ness  cannot  be  detc 
not  meet  the  conditii 

testimony  can  be 

his  failure  to  appear 
tice.    Release  may 
reasonable  time  to  0I 

Failure  to  appear 
der  provisions  of  t_ 

feiture  of  any  securii.  „... 

in  a  fine  of  not  more  I2ian  $5,000,  or  im 
priaonment  for  not  moote  than  5  years,  or 
both  if  the  charge  involved  was  a  felony, 
or  he  was  awaiting  seittencing  or  an  ap 


(owever,  such  wit- 
even  if  he  can- 
imposed  if  ills 
.  depositicMi  and 
not  thwart  Jus- 
postponed  for  a 
the  deposition, 
one  released  un- 
bill  besides  for- 
given, will  result 


■,  the  penalty  for 

it  be  more  than 

:e.    In  the  case 


peal.    If  a  mlsdemi 
failure  to  appear 

the  penalty  for  the  c  . .  _       „ 

of  a  material  witness^  the  penalty  is  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  nor  more 
than  1  year,  or  both.      , 

The  Judicial  Coofei^ce  supports  the 
bill,  as  does  the  Department  ot  Justice. 
There  are  no  minority  ^ews. 

I  know  of  no  objectfons  to  the  rule, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  urgel  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  titoe. 

I  move  the  previousUuestlon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  U  ordered. 

There  was  no  obj 

The  resolution  was 

A  motion  to  reconsi 
table. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr. 
that  the  House  resol 
Committee  of  the  ._ 
State  of  the  Union  for 
of  the  biU  (S.  1357) 


to. 
was  laid  on  the 


ipeaker,  I  move 
itself  into  the 

le  House  on  the 
e  consideration 
revise  existing 


bail  practices  in  courts  of  the  Utalted 
StatM,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Toric. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nr  TBI  coMmm  or  trb  wbolb 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
cm  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  1357,  with  Mr. 
DcNTOir  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cxllxr], 
will  be  recognized  for  1  iiour.  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCvlloch], 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Uie  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Cbllkh], 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
C(»nmittee,  this  bill  is  eaUed  a  bail  re- 
form bill.  It  is  interesting  to  note  there 
has  been  no  reform  in  our  bail  system  in 
the  United  States  for  175  years.  Despite 
advances  in  criminal  Jurisprudence  and 
advances  in  criminal  procedure  the  sys- 
tem of  ball  has  remained  the  same. 

At  times  the  ball  system  has  been  as 
useless  as  a  cock  without  a  comb.  At 
times  it  has  worked  extreme  cruelty  amd 
has  been  as  cruel  as  a  scorpion's  bite. 

An  innocent  man  charged  with  a  crime 
may  be  too  poor,  for  example,  to  afford 
a  bail  bond.  He  is  clapped  into  Jail.  He 
waits  trial  for  weeks  because  of  clogged 
calendars.  He  is  then  declared  innocent 
after  trial.  Meanwhile,  he  has  served  in 
prison  needlessly.  Such  treatment  is 
barbaric. 

Studies  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  private  organization^  have  pointed 
out  that  reform  in  our  ball  system  is 
badly  needed  and  long  overdue.  Our 
present  traditional  system  has  failed  to 
achieve  the  ends  of  Justice  because  it  \b 
comi>o6ed  of  a  collection  of  outmoded, 
unfair  and  ineffective  parts.  Bail  is  tail- 
ored to  the  rich  man,  while  the  poor  man 
may  be  Jailed  even  though  presumed  in- 
nocent until  proved  guilty. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  revise  the 
existing  ball  procedures  in  the  courto  of 
the  United  States,  including  those  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  subcommittee  conducted  hearings 
on  the  proposals,  during  which  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States,  and 
Members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
testified.   All  favored  the  proposal. 

The  only  opposition  voiced  was  that  of 
the  professional  bondsmen. 

In  addition,  the  c<nnmittee  had  avail- 
able to  it  the  lengthy  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  in  1964  and  again 
in  1965. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
in  his  message  to  Congress  on  crime 
requested  reform  of  our  ball  system 
along  the  lines  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features 
of  this  legislation  is  the  emphasis  on 
nonfinanclal  conditlfms  of  release  for 
persons  charged  with  Federal  crimes. 


In  noncapital  eases  prior  to  triid  it  pro- 
vides that  the  prisoner  shall  be  released 
on  hlB  personal  recognizance  or  upon 
the  execution  of  an  unsecured  appear- 
ance bond  unless  the  Judicial  officer,  the 
Judge,  determines  that  such  a  release 
will  not  reasonably  assure  the  accused's 
presence  as  required.  In  such  a  case, 
the  Judicial  officer  may  Impose  one  or 
more  of  6  conditions  under  a  priority 
system. 

These  conditions  are — and  they  are 
important— first  placing  the  i)eraon  in 
the  custody  of  a  designated  individual 
or  organlzaticHi;  second,  restriction  of 
travel  or  associations  or  place  of  abode ; 
third,  require  the  execution  of  an  ap- 
pearance bond  In  a  specified  amount 
and  deposit  a  sum  not  to  exceed  10  per- 
cent of  the  bond;  fourth,  require  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  bail  bond  with  solvent  sur- 
eties or  the  deposit  of  cash  in  lieu  there- 
of, and  fifth,  any  other  condition  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  assure  appearance 
includhxg  a  condition  that  the  accused 
return  to  Ciistody  after  being  released 
for  q)ecified  hours. 

In  fixing  the  condition,  the  Judicial 
officer  shall  take  into  account  the  nature 
of  the  offense  charged,  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  presented,  the  accused's  family 
ties,  employment  financial  resources, 
character,  and  mental  condition,  and  the 
length  of  his  residence  in  the  CMnmunity, 
as  well  as  his  record  of  convicti(His,  court 
ai^iearances  or  fU^t  or  failure  to  appear 
in  prior  cases. 

The  Judicial  officer  in  releasing  a  per- 
son must  issue  an  appn^riate  order  set- 
ting forth  the  conditions  of  release  and 
at  the  same  time  advise  the  accused  that 
he  will  be  arrested  immediately  if  he  fails 
to  appear. 

Provision  Is  made  that  after  24  hours 
after  the  imposition  of  the  condition  of 
release,  the  accused,  if  unable  to  meet 
the  conditions,  may  apply  for  review  by 
the  Judicial  officer  who  imposed  them  in 
the  first  place.  If  the  conditions  remain 
unchanged  and  the  perscm  Is  not  re- 
leased, the  Judicial  officer  then  must  set 
forth  in  writing  the  reasons  for  the  con- 
diticm  Imposed.  Of  course,  at  any  time 
the  Judicial  officer  may  alter  the  condi- 
tions of  his  order  so  as  to  impose  addi- 
tional or  different  ones. 

A  new  section  of  title  18  provides  for 
an  appeal  from  conditions  of  release. 
This  may  be  done  by  motion  which  shall 
be  determined  promptly  and  the  order 
so  appealed  may  be  affirmed  if  supported 
by  conditions  below.  If  it  is  not  sup- 
ported the  court  may  r^nand  the  case 
for  further  hearing  or  order  the  person 
released  pursuant  to  the  original  set  of 
priority  condUons. 

A  new  section  provides  for  release  in 
capital  cases  or  after  conviction.  Here, 
the  court  or  the  Judge  is  given  a  discre- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  defendant 
will  be  released.  If  the  court  believes 
that  no  one  or  more  conditions  of  the  re- 
lease will  assure  that  the  defendant  will 
not  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to  another  per- 
son or  the  community  he  would  not  im- 
pose the  conditions  set  forth  in  this  bill. 

In  the  case  of  material  witnesses  the 
conditions  of  release  are  the  same  as  for 
a  person  charged  with  a  noncapital  crim- 
inal offense. 
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'ProfUkOD.  it  aiko  made  providing  pen- 
alties for  tlie  failure  of  a  defendant  or  a 
material  wttneas  to  appear  aa  required. 
If  the  penon  is  rdeaaed  on  a  felony 
efaarge  or  while  awaiting  sentence  or  ap- 
peal after  oonTletlon  for  any  offense, 
failure  to  i^ipear  carries  the  penalty  of 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $54)00  or  impris- 
nnnwnt  for  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both.  If  the  defendant  is  released  In 
connection  with  a  misdemeanor,  the  fine 
to  the  maximum  provided  for  such  mis- 
demeanor or  imprlacmment  for  not  more 
than  a  year,  or  both.  In  the  case  of  a 
material  witness  the  fine  is  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

This  bUl  also  provides  for  credit  for 
time  aptat  in  custody.  Where  a  person 
baM  been  convicted,  the  Attorney  General 
to  reqiilred  to  give  that  defendant  credit 
toward  service  ot  his  sentence  for  any 
time  spent  In  custody  In  ctHinectlon  with 
the  offense  for  which  sentence  was  Im- 
posed. However,  thto  provision  to  not 
api^cable  to  any  sentence  Imposed  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  the  act.  which 
would  be  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  a  great  deal  of  money  would 
be  saved  to  the  Federal  Qovemnvent 
through  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Fix  example,  during  fiscal  year  1964, 
33,000  Federal  prisoners  were  held  await- 
ing trial.  Of  that  figure,  13,500  stayed 
in  Jail  because  of  their  inability  to  make 
bond. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  spent  $4.5  million — $4J  mil- 
lion— to  reimburse  State-county  Jails  for 
the  detention  of  Federal  prisoners. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  former  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  Honorable 
James  V.  Beiuvett,  estimated  in  1965  that 
the  adoption  of  thto  legislation  would 
save  the  Oovemment  approximately  $1 
million  a  year  at  current  costs.  And, 
that  the  savings  would  be  greater  In 
years  to  come  because  of  the  rising  costs 
of  detention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  average  national 
cost  of  each  Federal  prisoner  in  a  county 
jail  to  w>proximately  $4  per  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  ask  that  we 
accept  thto  bm  because  it  would  repre- 
sent a  savings  in  money  to  the  Federal 
Oovermnent.  However,  that  is  an  ad- 
ditional reason,  aside  from  all  the  others 
that  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  to  not  a  pig  in  a  poke 
to  save  something  like  $4.5  million  of 
thto  character  year  by  year,  but  it  must 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  stated  in  my  opening 
ronarks  that  we  have  changed  all  man- 
ner and  kliuto  of  laws.  We  have  changed 
our  Federal  Jurisprudence:  we  have 
changed  our  criminal  Jurtoprudence  and 
our  criminal  procedures.  But  we  never 
once  have  changed  the  ball  system  in 
the  period  of  175  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  to  time  we  did  so 
because  ot  the  abuses  that  now  exist. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Mr.  CKLLER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myaeU  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHAa  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield?  f 


Mr.  CSUJSR.  I  yield  to  the  goitle- 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
dtottngutohed  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  advise  if  statistics 
are  available  Indicating  bow  many  of  the 
number  the  gentleman  has  Indicated 
were  detained  were  later  found  not 
gnUty? 

Mr.  CELLER.  No.  I  do  not  have  that 
Information,  but  I  do  have  some  int^- 
estlng  figures  on  ball  Jtmipers  If  the 
gentleman  to  interested  in  that  category 
as  well  as  the  number  thereof. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  be  Interested, 
but  I  Just  wondered  about  this  particular 
category. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  have  those 
figures;  we  did  not  have  those  figures. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yidd  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
yielding.  It  seems  to  mi  we  are  plowing 
new  ground  here  and  should  proceed  with 
utmost  caution. 

Thto  legislation — among  other  things — 
has  to  do  with  release  in  noncairftal  cases 
prior  to  trial  and  after  conviction.  Could 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  tell  me 
what  the  situation  would  be  should  capi- 
tal punishment  be  outlawed  and  with 
what  we  would  then  be  faced? 

Mr.  CELLESR.  Then  it  would  depend 
upon  the  general  provisions  of  the  statute 
which  would  apply,  and  the  Judge,  in  his 
discretion,  would  have  to  release,  if  he 
finds  that  one  of  the  so-called  five  condi- 
tions that  the  gentleman  will  find  enu- 
merated on  page  4,  and  following  exist. 
He  could  release  than  on  their  own  re- 
cognizance either  by  plactiig  the  person 
in  the  custody  of  a  designated  person  or 
organization  agreeing  to  supervise  him: 
secondly,  place  restrictions  on  the  travel, 
asiKwintlnn.  or  place  of  abode  of  the  per- 
son during  the  period  of  release;  require 
the  execution  of  an  appearance  bond  in  a 
■pedfled  amount  and  the  deposit  in  the 
registry  of  the  court,  in  cash  or  the  se- 
curity as  directed,  of  a  siun  not  to  exceed 
10  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  bond, 
such  deposit  to  be  returned  upon  the  per- 
formance of  the  conditions  of  release; 
and  further,  require  the  execution  of  a 
bail  bond  with  sufficient  solvent  securi- 
ties, or  the  deposit  of  cash  in  lieu  thereof. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  to  the 
gentleman  saying  that  in  cases  of  capital 
punishment  now.  if  capital  ptinishmtmt 
to  abolished,  such  as  murder  and  rape, 
rdeaae  would  still  be  subject  to  the  cation 
of  a  JiKllclal  of&oer  before  or  after  con- 
viction if  one  or  more  of  the  guidelines 
to  which  you  have  Just  referred  applies? 
Mr.  CEUiER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  that  the  Judge  has 
wide  discretion  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
lease on  one's  own  recognizance,  even  in 
capital  cases.  So  if  capital  punishment 
to  abolished,  he  would  still  have  that  dto- 
cretlonary  power.  They  would  have  to 
follow  thto  priority  system  that  we  have 
Indicated,  and  there  would  be  very  little 
difference. 

ICr.  WAOOONNER.    The  first  of  the 
Hve  guideline  posrilrillties  says,  "An  orga- 


nization can  agree  to  supervise  an  Indi- 
vidual released  under  the  provisions  of 
thto  legislation." 

Mr.  CELLER.   That  to  correct. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  What  provision 
will  be  made  to  see  that  any  organization 
accepting  su<di  responsibility  can  be  held 
legally  responsible  for  an  appearance? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Of  course,  that  to  up  to 
the  Federal  Judge  himself  to  determine 
whether  the  organization  to  which  he  re- 
leased him  to  a  responsible  organization 
and  would  be  amenable  to  the  order  and 
the  instructions  of  the  court.  As  it  to 
now.  a  Judge  can  release  one  without  ctm- 
slderation  of  an  organization.  He  can 
do  that  now — today.  We  simply  say. 
"Well,  we  suggest  that  you  use  these  pri- 
orities, and  if  you  want  to  release  him  in 
custody  of  an  organization,  you  may  do 
so."  But  that  to  not  going  much  beyond 
what  the  Judge  can  do  today— ^uid  the 
Judge  has  very  wide  discretion. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Am  I  correct  in 
assuming  that  in  referring  to  a  Judicial 
ofOcer  we  are  speaking  about  a  Judge? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  to  correct.  There 
to  a  definition — title  18  has  a  definition 
of  Judicial  officer — it  to  a  Justice  of  the 
peace,  a  magtotrate,  a  chancellor,  a 
Judge  of  the  court  of  appeato.  a  Judge  of 
the  supreme  court,  aiui  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. May  I  simply  say  the  criminal 
seems  to  already  get  hto  share  of  special 
treatment.    Thto  bill  favors  the  accused. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  Join  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  support  of  8.  1357.  While 
thto  proposal  addresses  itself  to  modern- 
izing the  pretrial  release  system  in  our 
Federal  courts,  it  to — in  larger  perspec- 
tive— a  continuation  of  the  great  work 
of  assuring  equal  Justice  under  the  law 
for  all  our  dtliens. 

The  bill  in  its  operation  to  relatively 
simple.  It  first  requires  that  all  Federal 
Judges  consider  nonmonetary  oondlticHis 
of  pretrial  rdease  in  every  case  that 
comes  before  them,  with  the  exception  of 
capital  cases.  The  bill  further  provides 
an  effective  and  Immediate  penalty  for 
failing  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  release 
by  willfully  failing  to  reappear  as  re- 
quired by  the  court.  8.  1357  provides  a 
streamlined  method  of  review  for  district 
Judge  dedsioos  on  the  question  of  pre- 
trial ball  and  an  expedited  aK>eal  proce- 
dure to  authorlaed  by  the  terms  of  the  bill. 
Finally,  the  ball  reform  proposal  of  1066 
contains  provisions  which  define  and  re- 
fine the  right  of  bail  pending  appeal, 
which  to  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  lilll 
to  those  cases  where  the  appeal  to  not 
frlvllous  and  the  defendant's  freedom 
pending  review  would  not  be  a  peril  to 
society. 

It  might  serve  a  useful  piurpose  in  dto- 
cussing  thto  legislation  to  note  that  the 
"right  to  ball"  to  which  aU  Federal  de- 
feiulants  in  noncapital  cases  were  en- 
titled was  a  creature  of  statute  and  not 
a  constitutional  right.  While  the  eighth 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution contains  a  stricture  against  ex- 


cessive bail.  It  was  tte  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789  which  unequlvoi » illy  provided  that  a 
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noncapital  offense 
i>ail.  Thus,  in  con 


freedom  to  a  larger 
who  stand 
Join  hands 

tin  earlier  Congress 


which  in  1789  undertook  to  assure  the 
right  of  all  citizensi  to  thto  important 
aspect  of  equal  Justice  imder  law. 

Under  thto  "right  to  baU"  however  a 
bail  bonding  system  )ibs  grown  up  which 
to  the  subject  of  out  present  concern. 
Instead  of  a  defendant  posting  security 
which  to  returned  to  him  when  he  him- 
self returns  for  trial,  in  most  instances 
an  accused  must  hxii.a.  bond,  paying  to 
the  bondsman  a  percentage  of  the 
amoimt  set  by  the  judge.  Thus,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  the  accusea  must  buy  hto  free- 
dom— if  he  can — e^en  nothwithstand- 
Ing  the  fact  he  to  presumed  innocent  un- 
til found  guilty.  The  haunting  verse  of 
Oscar  Wilde  provldei  a  grim  glimpse  of 
the  results  in  many!  cases: 

THE  Baixao  or  ttsADiNa  Gaol 

Z  know  not  whetbier  laws  be  rlgbt. 

Or  whether  laws  bk  wrong; 

All  that  we  know  who  Ue  In  gaol 

Is  that  the  wall  Is  iirong; 

And  that  each  daj^  ;is  like  a  year, 

A  year  whose  days^  ^e  long. 

Aside  from  thto  t«ry  axiomatic  in- 
justice, the  additional  disadvantages  of 
the  present  system  ^te,  in  my  opinion, 
twofold.  I 

First,  in  securing  t  i^e  bail  bond,  often 
an  accused  does  no  more  than  exchange 
one  Jailer  for  another.  Bondsmen,  free 
to  impose  any  conditions  of  a  bond  they 
deem  necessary,  are  ajble  to  operate  far 
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outside  the  law  whli 
forcement  officers, 
press  tell  of  the 
accused  persons  by 
their  subsequent  tn 
halfway  across  the 
mere  happenstance  t 
of  the  bondsman — 1 
Joined  the  foreclos 
cruel  and  relentless 
mind. 

The   second   wide 
worked  under  the  pr 

in  the  great  number  _, 

who  are  unable  to  affi^d  the  price'of  any 
ball  bond,  and  consequently  are  not  re- 
leased prior  to  their  trial. 

Freedom  between  i^rrest  and  criminal 
trial  to  a  safeguard  wHich  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  be  sertouslV  questioned.  For 
Instance,  freedom  wlikln  which  to  pre- 
pare a  defense  to  a  Criminal  charge,  in 
the  matter  of  locating  witnesses  and  de- 
veloping evidence,  may  be  more  im- 
portant to  ascertainmtent  of  truth  in  a 
«lven  case  than  proviapn  of  counsel,  or  a 
transcript  of  the  trial  fcfci  which  to  appeal. 
An  indigent's  right  tb  counsel  to  abso- 
lute, as  is  hto  right  toi  a  transcript.  Yet 
pretrial  freedom  to  ail  too  often  need- 
lessly denied,  simply  because,  In  handling 
the  keys  of  the  jail  to  jthe  bondsman,  the 
price  of  release  to  too  hikh  for  an  indigent 
accused.  F 

The  implications  In  Ihe  case  of  a  de- 
fendant who  to  later  found  innocait  of 
the  charged  offense  are  very  obvious.   He 
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has  been  punished  for  having  been  ac- 
cused of  crime.  Such  an  occurrence  to 
very  obviously  foreign  to  our  system  of 
Justice. 

But  basic  injustice  still  persists  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who,  though  found  guilty, 
to  found  by  the  Judge  eligible  for  a  sus- 
pended sentence  and/or  probation.  It  to 
no  longer  open  to  question  that  the  goal 
of  the  criminal  law  to  rehabilitation  of 
every  offender  of  society's  laws  who  can 
be  so  treated.  In  my  Judgment,  it  to  axi- 
omatic that  noninstitutional  correction 
to  to  be  preferred  in  those  cases  where 
the  coiuts  find  it  to  appropriate  to  the 
offender  and  the  offense.  The  record  in- 
dicates that  40  percent  of  all  Federal  con- 
victs in  1962  and  1963  were  awarded  pro- 
bation. "^ 

It  to  significant,  then,  that  the  same 
factors  which  render  a  man  eligible  for 
probation,  namely  the  presence  of  strong 
family  ties  and  a  Job  in  the  community, 
are  the  very  same  factors  which  will  be 
relied  on  under  S.  1357  to  allow  the  man 
to  secure  pretrial  release  on  hto  own  cog- 
nizance. Thus  the  bill  will  insure  that 
the  tools  which  will  be  most  conducive 
to  successful  rehabilitation  of  a  defend- 
ant will  not  have  been  lost  to  him  dur- 
ing a  period  of  needless  pretrial  confine- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cludrman,  it  to  hombo<dc  law  that 
the  matter  of  bail  of  a  criminal  defend- 
ant prior  to  hto  trial  involves  the  balanc- 
ing of  the  rights  of  the  hidivldual  as 
against  the  rights  of  soctoty.  While  we 
intend  by  thto  legislation  to  perfect  the 
right  of  all  defendants  to  be  released  un- 
der equitable  circumstances,  prior  to 
trial,  we  must  not  fail  to  include  in  the 
scope  of  our  discussion  on  the  bill  the 
interests  of  society  in  having  a  defend- 
ant return  promptly,  as  required,  to  an- 
swer for  the  charged  violation  of  society's 
laws.  While  I  believe  and  am  assured 
that  thto  bill  represents  Justice  and  mercy 
in  its  highest  form,  I  believe  soctoty's 
interest  in  the  effective  administration  of 
the  criminal  laws  to  equally  well  served 
by  the  measure  we  have  before  us.  For 
those  who  are  Interested — as  I  am — in 
guarding  the  rights  of  society  to  law  and 
order,  I  should  like  to  point  out  the  safe- 
guards which  underglrd  the  bill. 

First,  the  bill  retains  the  present  clear 
dtotinctlon  made  in  the  law  between  capi- 
tal and  noncapital  offenses.  As  I  im- 
derstand  the  legislation,  it  does  not  alter 
the  present  circimistances  as  to  when  a 
defendant  charged  with  a  capital  offense 
may  be  released  or  when  the  courts  may 
hold  him  without  any  bond.  If  the  court 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  defend- 
ant will  flee  or  will  pose  a  danger  to  any 
other  person  or  to  the  community,  he  of 
course  need  not  be  released  on  bail  or 
recognizance.  However,  if  the  defend- 
ant to  eligible  for  release,  the  bill  provides 
that  he  to  entitled  to  consideration  of 
nonmonetary  conditions  ot  release, 
still  provided  of  course  that  the  Judge  to 
satisfied  that  the  conditions  imposed 
will  be  adequate  to  insure  the  man's  re- 
turn as  directed. 

Second,  in  considering  a  defendant  for 
release,  it  should  be  well  noted  that  the 
Judicial  officer  to  required  by  mandatory 
provtoions  of  the  bill  to  take  into  account 
the  following  circumstances  in  consider- 


ing whether  or  not  the  defendant  before 
him  should  be  released  on  hto  own  recog- 
nizance. The  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  offense  charged  together  with  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  against  the  ac- 
cused are  required  to  be  evaluated.  Each 
of  the  following  factors  in  the  accused's 
background  must  be  considered,  family 
ties  find  the  community,  hto  employment, 
hto  financial  resources,  hto  character  and 
mental  condition,  and  the  length  of  hto 
residence  in  the  community.  In  addition 
to  these  matters,  and  of  significant  im- 
portance, a  Judge  must  consider  the  rec- 
ord of  convictions  of  the  accused  together 
with  hto  record  of  appearance  at  other 
court  proceedings  or  of  flight  to  avoid 
prosecution.  And,  again,  I  must  stress 
that  these  are  mandatory  considerations 
that  the  bill  requires  the  courts  to  heed 
in  every  case. 

The  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant safeguard  which  underglrds  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  to  found  in  sec- 
tion 3150.  "Penalties  for  Failure  to  Ap- 
pear." Sure  and  certain  punishment  for 
willful  failure  to  appear  as  required  by 
the  Judge  upon  release  to  provided  by 
penalties  which  may  entail  5  years  or 
$5,000  in  the  case  of  a  felony  or  flne  and 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  a  year 
if  the  willful  failure  occurred  in  the  case 
of  a  misdemeanor.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  thto  remedbr  provides  the 
means  for  effective  enforcement  of  the 
revised  bail  system.  For  as  the  record  of 
the  hearings  reveals,  in  thto  day  and  age 
it  to  nearly  if  not  virtuaUy  impossible  for 
an  individual  to  flee  the  law  and  avoid 
ultimate  detection  and  location  as  a  fugi- 
tive. I  am  sure  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee would  join  me  in  a  forceful  state- 
ment of  legtolative  htotory  on  thto  meas- 
ure, that  thto  provtoion  to  designed  to  be 
strictly  and  firmly  enforced. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chahman,  I  believe 
the  bill  before  us  wisely  and  soundly  bal- 
ances the  rights  to  equal  Justice,  by  both 
the  rights  of  the  public  and  the  rights 
of  the  individual  charged  with  crime.  If 
effectively  administered  by  our  courts 
and  by  our  prosecutors,  it  will  promote  a 
greater  flexibility  and  a  greater  efficiency 
in  the  administration  of  the  laws  in  the 
United  States.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  atole  to  Join  in  support 
of  thto  htotoric  advance  in  the  adminto- 
tration  of  criminal  Justice. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  trotn  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  While  the  gentleman  to 
talking  about  application  of  thto  law  to 
crime,  capital  and  otherwtoe,  would  it  be 
fair  to  say  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
criminal  cases  that  would  be  involved, 
they  would  not  be  crimes  of  violence?  I 
am  trying  to  think  of  what  type  of  crime 
would  be  covered. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  That  to  our  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Embezzlement  of  bank 
funds? 

Mr.  McCULIXX;h.  That  to  correct. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Of  course,  treason  would 
l)e  involved? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.   Yes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  would  be  a  capital 
offense. 
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Mr.  McCDLLOCH.  Tes. 
Mr.  JONAS.    Uquor  l»w  vlolattons? 
Mr.  MoCUUiOCH.   Tliat  would  not  tM 
a  crime  of  violence. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Counterfeltlngf 
Mr.  McCUUiOCH.    That  would  not 
be  a  crime  of  violence. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  we 
are  dealing  here  with  a  body  of  law 
almost  outside  crimes  of  violenee? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  would  say  that 
that  Is  a  reasonably  accurate  generallza- 
tl<m. 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  McCniliOCH.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  remedy  provides  the 
means  for  effective  enforcement  of  the 
revised  bail  system.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  evidence  In  the  record  that  few 
people  accused  of  crime  in  this  country, 
or  few  people  released  on  bail,  have  been 
unfound  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  and  In  view 
of  the  very  able  presentation  that  I 
know  my  colleague  from  Florida  will 
make  in  this  matter,  I  hcve  the  Com- 
mittee will  promptly  accept  this  pro- 
posal, which  Is  humanitarian  in  inten- 
tltm,  and  which  will  be  a  safeguard  to 
society  in  general. 
I  recommend  the  legislaticm. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Cartdina. 

Mr.  JONAS.    Referring  back  to  our 
previous  colloquy,  I  think  it  should  be 
stated  that  my  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
would  not  apply  to  crimes  committed  In 
the  District  of  Cohimbia.  because  crimes 
of  violence  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  covered  1^  Federal  statute. 
Mr.  McCDLLOCH.    That  is  right. 
Mr.  JONAS.    In  order  to  know  what 
tB  Involved,  there  are  a  lot  of  serious 
crimes  that  are  not  crimes  of  violence, 
necessarily — dope  peddling,  and  things 
of  that  sort— that  will  be  affected. 
Mr.  McCULLOCH.  That  Is  right 
Mr.  JONAS.    How  will  this  new  bUl 
affect  the  crimes  under  new  legislation 
which  win  make  it  a  crime  to  violate  the 
civQ  rl^ts  of  an  individual? 

Has  any  consideration  been  given  to 
the  possibility  that  those  so  charged  wiU 
be  allowed  out  without  bond? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  think  this  leg- 
islation would  affect  the  types  of  laws 
that  are  now  on  the  statute  books,  and 
offenses  covered  thereby  mentioned  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Then  of  course  it  would 
cover,  prospectively,  any  additlcmal 
crimes  that  may  be  Incorporated  In  fu- 
ture leglslatloa  now  under  considera- 
tion? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  think  that  would 
be  the  case,  but  I  have  to  say  this 
to  the  Members  of  the  C(»nmittee:  This 
legislation  will  be  executed  by  Federal 
Judges,  sworn  on  oath  to  follow  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  land.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  any  moment.  If  any 
evidence  whatsoever,  before  the  commit- 
tee that  Federal  Judges  had  been  abusing 
their  discretion  under  present  law.  It 
Is  my  opinkm  that  the  Federal  judges, 
speaking  of  them  as  a  whole,  who  have 
done  such  a  grand  Job  throughout  the 


history  of  the  country.  wlU  not  be  guilty 
of  abuse  of  discretion  when  this  legisla- 
tion becomes  law. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentieman  yield  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  response  to  the  questions  asked 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
it  Is  usual  that  crimes  of  violoice  in  most 
Instances  are  punishable  at  State  level 
rather  than  the  Federal  level.  Hence,  as 
he  has  pointed  out,  most  of  these,  or  at 
least  90  percent  of  the  offenses,  deal  with 
crimes  against  the  Federal  Government 
and  will  not  deal  with  the  violent  crimes 
that  he  has  indicated. 
Mr.  McCULLOCH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Further- 
more, the  objective  of  this  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  and  compel  the  balling  offi- 
cer to  place  in  writing  his  reasons  for 
imposing  the  conditions,  and  to  give  the 
defendant,  or  the  person  charged  with 
the  crime,  an  opportunity  to  appeal  the 
decision.  At  the  present  time  it  is  very 
difficult  sometimes  to  ascertain  what 
reasons  the  Judge  or  the  committing 
magistrate  may  have  used  In  placing 
these  conditions. 

Under  this  legislation  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  do  it  under  certain  circum- 
stances. That  is  one  of  the  chief  objec- 
tives of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  That  is  correct. 
The  gentleman  from  Colorado  has  put 
his  finger  on  an  Important  aspect  of  this 
bill. 

Again  I  urge  passage  of  the  bill  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  once  more? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Have  any  statistics  been 
develwed  to  determine  the  results  of  ex- 
periments which  may  have  been  made  in 
the  Federal  courts  as  to  releasing  individ- 
uals charged  with  rather  minor  offenses 
on  their  own  recognizance?  Has  there 
boen  experience  to  determine  how  many 
flee  and  how  many  respond  on  the  day 
when  they  are  due  to  report  back? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber definite  statistics  on  that  proUem, 
but  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Bennett  or  one 
of  the  Federal  priscm  officials  who  testi- 
fied that  fugitives  from  Justice  were  so 
few  that  they  were  almost  Infinitesimal, 
over  the  period  he  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  think  that  would 
be  true.  That  does  not  prove  the  point, 
because  most  of  those  per8<Hu  are  out 
under  bond.  They  have  a  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  rettimlng,  or  a' financial  stake 
involved.  This  would  require  statistics 
as  to  how  many  req^ond  or  fall  to  do  so 
when  they  are  out  on  their  own  recogni- 
zance. 

Mr.  McCUUiOCH.  I  say  to  my  able 
colleague,  while  I  do  not  remember  the 
statistics  on  this  problem  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  one  charged  with  an  offense 
either  against  the  State  ot  the  Nation  to 
remain  long  at  large  if  wanted  by  the  au- 
thorities under  the  law. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MoCUUOCH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentionan  txom  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  On  tiie  question  of  ball 
Jumpers  I  have  an  Interesting  highlight 
from  the  testimony  by  Herbert  Sturs,  on 
the  Manhattan  BaU  Project. 

He  says  that — 

Aa  of  yesterday^ 

That  is.  May  27,  1964— 
2,630  accuBed  prisoners  have  been  released 
on  their  own  reoognlaanoe  Ui  New  York  City's 
criminal  courts  upon  the  reconunendatlon 
of  the  Manbatt&n  BaU  Project.  Of  these 
2,S30  peraons.  99  percent  returned  to  court 
when  required.  Only  34  persons,  or  1  percent, 
failed  to  return. 

I  understand  that  in  Michigan  the 
record  is  even  better  than  that. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  lis  a  very  good  rec- 
ord. It  answers  the  question  I  had  in 
mind. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman fnm  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
one  of  the  real  values  of  the  bill  is  that 
we  would  give  to  the  Judge  some  addi- 
tional remedies  he  does  not  have  at  the 
moment  to  Insure  appearance  of  defend- 
ants at  time  of  trial.  Now  he  can  either 
release  the  defendant  on  his  own  recog- 
nizance or  on  bail.  We  would  provide 
some  other  steps  between  those  two, 
which  I  believe  Is  a  substantial  part  of 
the  value  of  the  bill,  such  as  releasing  to 
a  person  designated,  requiring  a  person  to 
return  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  so 
forth.  That  Is  a  real  value  of  the  bill, 
giving  additional  choices  to  the  Judge  in 
making  his  decisions. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tieman from  California  for  his  contribu- 
tion. The  gentieman  gave  much  of  his 
time  in  the  hearings  and  thv  study  of 
this  legitOation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Whitknkr]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  the  bill,  8. 
1357,  is  one  of  particular  interest  to  me 
not  only  because  of  its  content  but  also 
because  of  its  authorship. 

The  author  of  this  bill  is  my  most  dis- 
tinguished constituent,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  the  Honorable 
Sam  Esvnr,  Jr.  Senator  Ervin  is  referred 
to  by  moat  of  us  who  have  known  him 
through  the  years  as  Judge  Ervin  more 
often  than  as  Senator  Ervin.  He  had  a 
distinguished  career  as  a  member  of  our 
superior  court,  the  highest  trial  court  in 
North  Carolina,  and  then  served  for  sev- 
eral years  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina,  from  whence  he  came  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  by  appointment  of  the 
Governor, 

Senator  Ervin  Is  not  a  harsh  man,  but 
he  has  never  been  known  as  one  who  had 
a  bleedlne  heart  for  violent  criminals. 
I  know  this  legislation  which  he  wrote, 
and  with  which  the  Senate  agreed,  and 
which  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary has  Improved  upon  is  a  result  of 
a  wealth  of  experience  which  one  seldom 
finds  in  the  author  of  a  bill  dealing  with 
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unless  he  has  had 
Eus  Senator  EaviM 

(Hiairman,  will  the 

!(es.    I  will  be  glad 


a  subject  such  as  thli 
such  vast  experience 
has.     

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr. 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER         .        „ 

to  yield  to  the  gentienfin  from  New  Yoi*. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  gentleman  rose  to  [liell  us  about  Judge 
Ervin,  because  I  have  pei-ved  with  him  on 
conferences  over  the  l^ears.  I  have  al- 
ways found  him  to  be  a  man  who  was 
most  kind  and  humbl^,  always  willing  to 
listen,  and  a  man  with  overpowering  wis- 
dom and  a  real  and  genuinely  great 
credit  to  the  Senate  aod  the  country. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committeeiand  certainly  con- 
cur In  his  appraisal  of  my  distinguished 
fellow  North  CaroUnlait. 

I  might  point  out  |to  the  committee 
that  this  bill  did  noti  jiust  happen  sud- 
denly because  some  Individual  or  some 
organization  reccHum^nded  it.  Senator 
ERvm's  committee  commenced  a  study 
of  this  problem  in  195t  and  held  exhaus- 
tive hearings  on  It.  Ai  a  result  of  that, 
they  brought  out  a  Vpry  fine  piece  of 
legislation.  You  will  note  from  the 
Union  Calendar  No.  6  H),  that  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Jualclary  meule  sev- 
eral changes  which  an  more  or  less  tech- 
nical in  nature.  In  or  3  or  two  cases  they 
are  substantive  In  the  t  effect,  but  in  no 
event  did  we  weaken  01  damage  the  over- 
all intent  and  purpose  {of  the  legislation 
as  it  ccHues  to  us.  i 

I  have  been  Interest  il  In  the  colloquy 
between  my  colleague  Xrom  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jonas]  and  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  ouj-  committee  about 
the  numbers  of  acqultials  that  arise  In 
Federal  cases  after  a  nrisoner  has  been 
held  without  bail.  Off  course,  we  do  not 
have  those  statistics,  but  I  think  it  is  sig 
nlficant  that  In  testif: 
ate  Subcommittee 
Rights  the  then  Direc 
of  Prisons,  Mr.  Benne 


;  before  the  Sen- 
Constitutional 
\)T  of  the  Bureau 
has  this  to  say: 


In  1963  persons  accuMJd  of  Federal  crimes 
spent  about  600.000  days  to  Jail  and  cost  the 
United  States  Government  %2  million. 

At  another  point  he  h&d  this  to  say: 
The  number  of  person^  charged  with  Fed- 
eral violations  during  fl8<ial  year  1963  totaled 
34.845.  Of  this  total  S.OW]  were  released  or 
acquitted;  12,047  were  placed  on  probation; 
and  2,847  were  given  fln^  only.  A  total  of 
13,639  were  committed  t«  prison  but  only 
2,076,  or  16  percent  of  tjt)ese  commitments, 
were  for  6  years  or  lonMr.  About  600,  or 
3.6  percent,  of  the  total J^ommltments  were 
for  as  much  as  10  years. 


le  time  of  the 
Carolina   has 


.n,  I  yield 


The  CHAIRMAN, 
gentleman    from   No 
expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  ^ ,  .  , 

the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes 

Mr.  WHITENER.  li  other  words,  we 
can  estimate  that  out  *f  the  total  num- 
ber of  indictments,  neaiSiy  35,000,  the  vast 
majority — not  over  10  percent — do  not 
eventually  receive  a  senunce  of  sufficient 
length  to  warrant  the  fcixwltion  of  ball 
at  the  time  they  wer^  apprehended. 

And,  then,  the  other  iolnt  in  his  state- 
ment, Mr.  Bennett  said  ^ils: 

The  amount  of  time  Fe<  I  sral  offenders  stay 
In  JaU  awaiting  trial  Is  ex ;  ssslve  on  the  very 
lace  of  It.    Ab  this  chart  fttdlcates— 


He  was  using  a  chart  In  his  testi- 
mony— 

there  were  22343  persons  held  for  trial  dur- 
ing 1963  whose  cases  were  dlq>oaed  of.  They 
spent,  on  the  average,  28  days  In  jaU  await- 
ing trial.  On  the  average,  those  who  made 
bond  q>ent  10  days  in  Jail.  Those  whose 
indictments  were  dismissed,  37  days.  Those 
placed  on  probation,  38  days;  and  those  com- 
mitted to  prison,  30  days. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  see  that  some 
injustice  has  been  brought  about  by  rea- 
son of  the  inability  of  a  great  number  of 
prisoners  who  were  later  acquitted  or 
were  later  placed  on  probation  to  make 
a  reasonable  bond. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  have 
the  constitutional  protection  against  ex- 
cessive bail.  Therefore,  we  must  assume 
that  these  prisoners  referred  to  by  Com- 
missioner Bennett  in  1963  were  acquitted 
or  who  were  placed  on  probation  had  not 
been  able  to  provide  a  reasonable  bond. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  bill,  as  I  see  It.  which 
would  destroy  any  right  or  power  that 
a  court  has  at  present  to  discharge 
prisoners  on  their  own  recognizance.  I 
feel  that  the  courts  can  do  that  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  something  has  been 
said  about  the  capital  cases.  There  is  a 
great  split  of  judicial  authority  In  the 
States  and  in  the  Federal  system  today 
as  to  whether  a  capital  felony  Is  ball- 
able.  Some  judges  say  that  It  Is  and 
some  say  that  it  Is  not.  The  procedure 
which  is  followed  in  my  State  is  about 
like  this:  If  you  want  to  bring  a  habeas 
corpus  proceeding  to  obtain  btdl  for  one 
charged  with  a  capital  felony,  you  try 
to  find  one  of  the  Judges  whom  you 
know  believes  he  has  the  authority  to 
grant  ball. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  contains  no 
radical  effect  upon  existing  authority.  It 
merely  creates  guidelines  which  we  be- 
lieve wlU  bring  about  practical  bail  pro- 
cedures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  guarantee  a 
prcMnpt  hearing  on  the  part  of  the  pris- 
oner and  give  him  the  right  to  be  heard 
on  the  question  of  bail.  This  may  not 
have  been  done  In  the  i>ast  as  promptly 
as  It  will  be  in  the  future  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have  good 
legislation.  I  further  believe  that  Sen- 
ator Ervin  has  given  us  good  leadership 
in  the  other  body.  So  has  our  distin- 
guished chairman  here,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ckllkr],  and  the 
other  members  of  our  committee  who 
have  given  painstaking  attention  to  the 
bill,  S.  1357.  We  feel  it  r^resents  legis- 
lation which  will  bring  about  greatly  im- 
proved procedures  In  our  ball  system. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer  ] . 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  the  bill  now 
pending  before  us  represents  the  first 
substantial  and  meaningful  change  to 
our  bail  procedures  in  the  United  States 
In  nearly  200  years. 

The  principles  upon  which  it  Is  based 
are  Indeed  salutary.  Freedom,  prior  to 
trial,  in  a  criminal  case  Is  a  basic  ele- 
ment of  proper  Justice,  In  my  judgment. 
This  legislation,  if  adopted,  would  fully 


Implement  this  principle  In  our  criminal 
laws,  which  Is  to  strengthen  them  and 
to  provide  Increased  efficiency  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join  in 
much  of  what  has  been  said  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chalnnan  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentieman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  CxllxsI.  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCm.- 
loch]. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  while  I  am 
in  general  agreement  with  the  legisla- 
tion now  pending  before  us,  I  do  have 
some  serious  reservations  about  the  way 
In  which  the  bill  Implements  the  en- 
lightened provisions  of  bail  refonn. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  comment  on 
a  few  of  the  aspects  of  the  bill  to  clarify 
some  of  Its  provisions,  that  the  House 
may  work  its  wiU  upon  this  measure  In 
full  awareness  of  its  Implications  and 
perhaps,  through  interrogation  relating 
to  these  matters,  clarify  the  record. 

At  the  present  time  ball  Lb  not  regu- 
lated by  statute  but  by  rule  46  of  the 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  These  are 
court  made  rules  which  are  deemed  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  If  they  are  not 
disapproved  after  their  proposal.  The 
current  amendments  to  the  criminal 
rules  which  have  been  proposed  are  pres- 
ently poiding  before  the  Congress.  They 
Include  changes  to  rule  46  which  are 
comprehensive  enough  In  design  to  Imple- 
ment by  rule  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  ball  reform  act  before  us.  They 
do  not,  however,  embody  several  pro- 
cedural changes  which  are  the  subject 
of  my  present  concern. 

The  practice  of  release  on  personal 
recognizance  Is  a  fairly  new  one.  As 
earlier  speakers  have  noted,  the  ball  bond 
procedure,  was  the  standard  method  of 
pretrial  release  for  over  a  century  In  the 
United  States. 

Several  Judicial  districts  as  have  been 
mentioned  earlier  have  adopted  their 
own  rules  and  procedures  relative  to  i)er- 
sonal  recognizance. 

Additionally,  there  have  been  memo- 
randums from  the  Attorney  General  to 
the  U.S.  attorneys  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  encourage  them  to  parUcliMtte  In 
bail  reform  projects  and  to  encourage 
the  use  of  personal  recognizance  in  ap- 
propriate cases  wherever  possible. 

But  imtil  the  present  date  there  has 
been  no  official  enactment  of  that  proc- 
lamation by  the  courts  or  the  Congress 
which  endorses  release  on  personal  recog- 
nizance as  a  policy  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

If  the  bill  before  us  undertook  to  do  no 
more  than  require  district  Judges  to  con- 
sider personal  recognizance  In  preference 
to  ball  in  those  cases  in  which  it  was 
appropriate.  I  would  not  have  any  objec- 
tion to  it.  But  the  legislation  goes  fiu-- 
ther  than  that  in  two  or  three  particulars. 
First.  It  undertakes  to  revise  the 
standards  for  appealing  district  court  dls- 
positions  of  ball  bond  questions. 

Second.  The  bill  takes  a  new  and  ques- 
tionable approach  to  the  question  of  ball 
pending  appeal  for  defendants  who  are 
convicted  in  district  courts  of  Federal 
crimes. 
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Third.  I  think  It  unnecessarily  limits 
the  dlseretkm  of  the  court  in  deciding 
the  actions  to  be  taken. 

With  regard  to  the  review  Question— 
under  present  law  the  procedure  for  ap- 
pealing the  setting  of  bond  with  which 
the  defendant  disagrees  is  an  uncompli- 
cated and  q)ecKl7  procedure.  The  de- 
fendant moves  for  reduction  of  ball.  Tbe 
denial  of  such  order  Is  Immediately  re- 
viewable In  the  court  of  api>eal8. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  decision  of 
the  district  court  may  be  reviewed  on  this 
basis  only  If  abuse  of  the  court's  discre- 
tion is  shown. 

The  procedure  established  by  the  bill 
for  reviewing  the  setting  of  conditions 
for  pretrial  release  is  similar  to  the  ex- 
isting system,  but  the  bill  undertakes  to 
change  the  standards  of  review  to  be 
applied  by  the  court  of  appeals. 

This  Is  a  matter  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  some 
questions  about,  regarding  the  proposed 
language  as  found  In  the  bill  <xa  page  8. 
Hues?  and  8. 

Tills  is  an  appeal  from  the  court's  de- 
cision or  the  IxMidlng  authority,  the 
"court  officer"  under  the  sUmdards  set 
up  in  the  prcqwsed  bill. 

The  pn^^osed  language  is  found  In  the 
bin.  as  I  said,  and  It  says: 

Any  order  lo  appealed  ahaU  be  aflbmed  If 
It  to  aupported  by  tbe  prooeedtnge  btiow. 

While  I  am  not  aware  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words  "supported  by  the  proceed- 
ings below"  as  a  legal  standard.  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  Department  of  Justice 
through  committee  counsel  what  is  sug- 
gested by  the  language  is  a  "sxibstantlal 
evidence  test." 

This  is  far  different  from  the  abuse  of 
discretion  test  embodied  In  the  present 
law  and  amounts  to  sharply  reducing.  In 
my  (pinion,  the  discretion  of  district 
Judges.  If  this  is  what  Is  meant,  why 
la  the  change  recommended?  The  only 
answer  oi  the  proponents  seems  to  be 
that  they  do  not  trust  the  district  Judges 
to  exercise  full  discretion  in  applying  the 
new  standards.  The  proponents  appar- 
ently wish  to  move  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  closer  to  this  decision  and  make 
It  easier  not  onbr  to  review  but  overturn 
Judgments  of  the  district  Judges  with 
which  they  disagree. 

The  impact  of  what  seems  to  be  a  sim- 
ple matter  Is  twofold,  primarily  this 
change  will  mean,  In  my  opinion,  more 
appeals  from  ball  orders  and  the  require- 
ment for  more  extensive  proceedings  In 
the  court  of  appeals — additionally  limit- 
ing the  discretion  of  the  district  court  to 
regulate  sensitive  matters  coming  before 
It  to  such  record. 

In  the  words  of  Justice  Jackson,  e(m- 
eurring  with  BCr.  Justice  Frankfurter  In 
the  landmark  case  of  Stack  against 
Boyle,  in  1991,  which  illustrates  this  Ut- 
ter pdnt,  the  Court  said : 

R  to  highly  Important  that  euoh  prelimi- 
nary mattera  aa  ball  be  dlqwaed  at  with  aa 
much  finality  aa  poaalMo  In  the  Dtatrlet 
Court  where  the  nm  to  to  be  tried.  It  (tbe 
court)  to  dose  to  the  eoene  of  the  offense, 
meet  acoearthle  to  the  defendant,  has  o|>- 
portunlty  to  aee  and  hear  the  detendant  and 
the  wltnaHee  pananaUy,  and  to  llkdy  to  be 
the  beat  lafocaed  tat  sound  anrctoe  of  dto- 


cretlon.  Barely  wm  tbe  original  determl- 
natlon  be  disturbed  If  earefuUy  made.  The 
Ooort  at  Afpatim  to  not  required  to  re-ex- 
amine erery  order  complained  of .  Tlieyrepre. 
aent  ezerctoea  of  dlacretlon  upon  quaetlons 
UBuaUy  at  fact.  Trivial  dlflerencee  or  firlv- 
dkaoM  objections  should  be  dtomtoeed.  Tlie 
Appellate  Court  should  only  reverse  for  clear 
abtise  or  dtocretlon  or  other  mistake  of  law. 

I  would  expect  that  in  a  session  of  the 
Congress  which  has  Just  authorized  some 
additional  45  new  Judges  to  cope  with 
increasing  caseloads  and  heavy  dockets 
the  proponents  of  a  measure  which  would 
bring  more  cases  to  the  overcrowded  cir- 
cuit courts  would  affirm  some  factual 
basis  for  making  such  a  change  in  the 
standard  for  appeal  in  the  present  law. 
I  find  it  difficult  tojlocate  such  reasons 
in  the  record  of  the  liRarlngs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  the  administration 
vokesman  for  the  bill,  apprised  the  com- 
mittee he  had  not  analysed  the  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chairman  of 
the  Judicial  Conference's  Committee  on 
the  Administration  of  Criminal  Law 
thought  the  proper  standard  was  and 
should  be  "abuse  of  discretion."  I  refer 
to  the  hearings  m  pages  72  and  73. 

The  representative  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  stated  flatly: 

The  Judge  has  enormous  discretion  to 
reach  the  «»T»«iing  of  the  oondlUons  of  balL 

Yet  the  proponents  seemed  to  have 
some  fear  that  the  district  Judges,  as  a 
rule,  would  not  Implement  the  letter  of 
the  legldatlon  in  the  spirit  that  it  was 
enacted. 

Because  I  feel  the  district  Judges  are 
capable  of  exercising  flexible  provisions 
for  pretrial  release  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  being  enacted,  I  may  propose  an 
amendment,  depending  on  the  answers 
to  the  questions  I  ask.  to  restrict  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  i^peals  to  reversal  only  in 
those  cases  In  which  the  amoimt  of  bond 
or  the  condition  set  by  the  district  Judge 
is  clearly  erroneous  or  attempting  to  re- 
instate what  I  understand  to  be  the  basic 
present  law,  and  that  is  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion standard  or  test. 

In  looking  at  the  hearings  on  the  bill 
it  imiears  there  is  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence of  (H>inlon  as  to  what  this  language 
means.  FrsJikly.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  it  means.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  statute  which  has  similar  lan- 
guage. 

For  example.  Mr.  Clark,  Deputy  At- 
torn^ Oeneral.  who  appeared  before  the 
committee,  as  shown  on  page  30  of  the 
hearings,  stated  that  "supported"  might 
mean  more  substantial  evidence  than 
atnise  of  discretion.  In  discussing  what 
"suivOTted  by  the  iiroceedlngs"  means, 
he  said: 

"Supported"  might  more  deaily  mean  sub- 
stantial evidence  than  abuse  of  discretion. 

I  have  not  analysed  that  particular 
vAai,  but  my  immediate  reacticm  would 
be  a  "substantial  evidence"  rule  rather 
than  an  "abuse  of  discretion"  rule. 

What  did  Judge  Smith,  one  of  the 
strong  prc^onoits  of  the  measure,  in 
whom  we  all  have  confidence,  a  former 
Judge  himself,  say?  On  page  73  of  the 
hearings.  Interpreting  the  words  "8Ui>- 


ported  by  the  proceedlngi  bdow,"  he 
said: 

That  to  an  "abuse  of  dtocretlon"  standard. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  first,  whether  any  other  stat- 
utes use  a  similar  standard  for  determin- 
ing the  basis  for  an  appeal  as  "supported 
by  the  proceedings  below"? 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  the  first  place,  we 
would  have  the  additional  review  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  below.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  read  a  good  deal  into  this 
bin,  and  he  is  conjuring  up  a  lot  of  ghosts 
which  do  not  exist.  I  point  out  the  lan- 
guage which  appears  on  page  8.  lines  7 
and  8: 

Any  order  so  appealed  shall  be  affirmed  If 
It  to  supported  by  the  proceedings  below. 

The  gentleman  used  that  language  and 
said  he  did  not  understand  what  it 
meant.  To  help  him  understand  what  it 
means.  I  ask  him  to  turn  to  page  7,  lines 
6  to  9.  subdivision  (f ) : 

(f)  Information  stated  In.  or  offered  In 
connection  with,  any  order  entered  pursuant 
to  thto  section  need  not  conform  to  tbe  rules 
pertaining  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence 
In  a  court  of  law. 

This  means  that  a  great  deal  can  be 
brought  imder  the  title  of  proceedings. 
It  need  not  be  evidence  in  accordance 
with  the  law.  There  is  the  situation 
within  many  of  these  executive  agencies 
and  administrative  bodies  where  pro- 
ceedings are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  law,  and  all  manner  and  kinds  of 
data  and  evidence  are  placed  into  the 
record.  That  goes  up  on  appeal.  That 
is  the  situation  here. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  agree  with  the  chair- 
man. I  am  friendly  with  the  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  not  unfriendly.  I  am 
not  trying  to  destroy  the  bill.  I  am  try- 
ing to  find  out  what  is  meant  by  the 
words,  "by  the  proceedings  below."  Is  it 
the  substantial  evidence  rule? 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  Is  not.  It  may  not 
be  evidence  in  accordance  with  regular 
niles  of  procedure.  It  can  Include  evi- 
dence. It  can  include  hearsay.  It  can 
Include  statanents  by  people  outside  the 
ordinary.  It  can  Include  conceivably  all 
manner  and  kinds  of  data. 

It  need  not  be,  when  the  Judge  Is  going 
to  rule  on  whether  he  should  release  on 
recognizance,  strictly  that  which  is  evi- 
dence. 

Do  you  agree  with  Judge  Smith,  on 
page  73,  when  he  says  he  believes  it  to  be 
"an  abuse  of  discretion  standard"? 

The  Judge  said  further  that  he  is  not 
worried  about  the  situation,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly.    He  said: 

That  to  an  abuse  of  dUcretion  standard. 
Because  we  get  Into  this.  Counsel  In  dealing 
with  tbeee  terms  "that  clearly  are  erroneous," 
"subatanttol  evidence",  we  sometimes  wind 
up  with  the  same  result. 

That  will  be  an  appeal.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  appeal.  The  reason  is  the 
standard  set  up  by  the  Judge  you  quote, 
who  is  not  afraid  of  the  law.  He  in- 
dicated approval. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  asking  the 
chairman  if  he  agrees  with  the  Judge 
that  it  is  an  abuse  of  the  standards. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  I  w^iild  say  conceiv- 
ably there  could  be  an  abuse  of  discre- 
tion. It  does  not  mesui  necessarily  there 
would  be  an  abuse  of  discretion.  Of 
course  we  are  dealing  with  a  Judge  below 
who  is  using  his  disci  stlon. 

The  thrust  of  this  illl  is  to  indicate 
and  Inculcate  in  the  Jt  dge  that  it  is  the 
congressional  viewpoint  that  he  should 
have  a  predilection— .-that  is  a  good 
word,  I  believe.  In  this  sense,  that  the 
Judge  should  have  a  predilection — rather 
than  consider  mcmey  EUitters  and  finan- 
cial matters,  to  consldi^r  the  character. 
Therefore  he  should  n^ve  the  tendency 
to  release  on  the  prisoner's  own  recog- 
nizance.   That  is  the  1  ieory  of  this  bilL 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  an  i  fin  support  of  the 
theory.  What  I  am  tr  irjng  to  find  out  is 
what  is  the  standard  for  appeal  as  it  re- 
lates to  review  of  the  proceedings  below. 
The  thing  that  bother$  me  is  what  was 
set  out  In  the  case  I,  just  cited.  The 
Judge  In  the  lower  court,  or  the  person 
making  the  decision,  knows  the  man's 
demeanor.  This  does  Hot  appear  in  the 
proceedings  below  recUrded.  How  can 
that  discretion  aspect  be  preserved  as  it 
should  be?  That  is  all  I  am  Interested 
in.   How  should  It  be  preserved? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  blow  what  the 
gentleman  is  sajrlng.  |l  do  not  think  I 
can  compare  an  ordlntiry  case  on  ap- 
peal, which  Involves  eividence  on  rules, 
with  a  case  of  this  soi ' 

lir.  CRAMER. 
I  wanted  to  know  wha^ 
review  is. 

Mr.   CELLER.    Thej 
standard.    We  are  d( 
and    therefore    we 

them.    You  cannot  put  _r 

them  and  say  "These  are  the  rules,  you 

Xot  go  beyond  them." 
.  CRAMER.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  gentlerann.  Let  me  ask 
the  gentleman,  does  "proceedings  below" 
limit  the  Supreme  Oourt  decision  to 
what  appears  in  the  record,  and  thus 
not  give  the  lower  court  Judge  the  dis- 
cretion to  determine  the  man's  credi- 
bility and  such  by  his  abpearance? 

It  i4>pears  to  me  thii  it  is  limited  to 
what  is  on  the  record  in  the  proceedings 
below.    Everyone  adml^  a  large  portion 


\  is  precisely  why 
I  jthe  standard  for 

Is  no  precise 
:  with  humans, 
lot    "cabinlze" 
'up  walls  aroimd 


n  what  a  man 
and  his  de- 


of  discretion  is  based  i 

looks  like,  how  he 

meaner,    in    determining    whether    he 

should  be  let  go. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  u  true.  Probably 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  put  a  man's 
impression  on  the  record,  or  all  the  de- 
tails on  the  record. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Exactly. 

Mr.  CELLER.  This  ils  all  more  or  less 
the  discretion  of  the  judge.  As  would 
be  true  with  regard  to]  ill  discretionary 
powers,  the  appellate  cpiirt  must  realize 
they  deal  sometimes  witm  things  that  are 
intangible.  V 

Mr.  CRAMISl.  Thejd  the  chairman 
takes  the  position,  does  he,  that  this 
standard  "supported  )sy  the  proceedings 
below"  does  leave  room  for  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  "lower  cpurt  officer"  out- 
side of  the  record,  meaning  the  demeanor 
of  the  Individual  and  these  other  things 
which  inherently  must  be  considered? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  beUMe  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  Judge  from  placing 


in  the  record  his  views  in  reference  to 
those  intangible  objectives,  and  I  believe 
the  court  would.  He  is  required  under 
some  of  the  terms  of  the  language  to  do 
Just  that.  I  believe  he  would  certidnly 
indicate  the  general  demeanor,  which  at 
times  one  caimot  feel  with  one's  senses, 
and  the  general  character  which  one 
cannot  necessarily  see  with  one's  eyes. 
He  would  write  that  out,  I  suppose,  and 
make  that  a  part  of  the  record. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
is  that  not  provided  on  page  5,  line  4, 
with  the  language: 

In  determining  which  conditions  of  release 
will  reasonably  assure  appearance,  the  Judi- 
cial officer  shall,  on  the  basis  of  available 
Information,  take  Into  account  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  tbe  offense  charged, 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  against  tbe 
accused — • 

And  so  forth?  I  believe  he  would 
painstakingly  write  all  about  these 
things. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  subsection  (b)  which  the  gentleman 
is  quoting  which  relates  to  the  man's 
demeanor  or  to  those  intangible  matters 
which  the  distlngxiished  chairman  spoke 
of,  which  the  Judge  must  consider  in 
determining  whether  a  person  should  be 
bonded  or  released. 

I  wish  to  make  sure  that  as  drafted 
the  legislation,  which  permits  the  "lower 
court  officer"  to  exercise  such  discre- 
tion without  being  overturned  by  the  ap- 
pellate oourt,  means  it  does  not  appear 
on  the  record. 

■bar.  CELLER-.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  conjuring  up  things  which  are  not 
likely  to  hiu>pen.  I  believe  a  painstaking 
Judge  would  put  all  these  facts  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  direct  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  page  8,  line  7,  to 
the  language: 

Any  order  so  appealed  shall  be  affirmed  If 
It  to  supported  by  the  proceedings  below.  If 
the  order  is  not  so  supported,  the  court  may 
remand  the  case  for  a  further  bearing 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Or  release  him. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    What  is 
that? 
Mr.  CRAMER.    Or  release  him. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  continije : 

or  may,  with  or  without  additional  evidence, 
order  the  person  rtf  eased  pursuant  to  secUon 
3146(a). 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  what  bothers 
me. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  assume  that  inasmuch  as 
the  Judicial  officer  may  have  denied  the 
ball — that  is  the  only  time  there  would 
be  an  appeal— he  would  be  required,  as 
set  forth,  to  meet  the  language  on  page 
6.Une2: 

Unless  tbe  conditions  of  release  are 
amended  and  the  person  to  thereupon  re- 
leased, the  judicial  officer  shall  set  forth  In 
writing  the  reasons  for  requiring  the  condi- 
tions Impoaed. 

Now,  does  not  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  agree  that  if  the  committing  offi- 
cer is  required  to  place  his  reasons  in 
writing  and  he  sets  them  forth,  that  givea. 


the  appellate  court  Jurisdiction  to  con- 
sider the  things  that  he  had  before  him 
when  he  set  these  conditions,  and  If  he 
fails  to  set  them  forth  or  the  evidence 
was  absent,  then  the  ainieUate  court 
could  direct  him  to  take  additional  evi- 
dence or  come  forward  with  additional 
findings?  Does  that  not  protect  the 
right  of  the  individual? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  that  cannot  be  put  \a  writing  re- 
lating to  Judicial  discretion  and  that  dis- 
cretion should  rest  in  the  lower  court  in 
making  this  determination.  The  review 
should  be  on  the  basis  as  to  whether  he 
properly  exercises  his  discretion.  What 
page  are  you  reading  from? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Originally 
I  read  from  page  6,  beginning  in  the  mid- 
dle of  line  2. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Yes.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Where  we 
said: 

Unless  the  conditions  of  release  are 
amended  and  the  person  to  thereupon  re- 
leased, the  judicial  officer  shall  set  forth  In 
writing  the  reasons  for  requiring  the  con- 
ditions Impoaed. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  All  right.  I  will  an- 
swer that  question.  That  only  applies 
to  subsection  (d)  on  page  5.  which  refers 
to  an  ^plication  for  reconsideration  and 
for  review.  It  does  not  apply  to  the 
initial  finding. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Let  me  ask 
you  this  question:  How  could  it  ever 
arise  except  under  this  setup?  If  the 
Judgej>r  the  commission  grants  him  bail, 
you  are  not  going  to  have  an  appeal.  If 
he  does  not  grant  him  bail  or  does  not 
grant  him  his  freedom,  so  to  speak,  and 
imposes  conditions,  what  else  is  there 
to  do  except  for  him  to  set  forth  the  con- 
ditions and  his  reasons  therefor?  That 
is  subject  to  review  the  same  as  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  He  can  immediately 
file  an  appeal  without  conforming  to 
subsection  (d)  and  therefore  the  Judge 
does  not  have  to  set  forth  his  reasons. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then,  let 
us  assume  he  does  appeal.  Does  not  the 
an>ellate  court  then  have  the  right  to 
take  into  consideration  all  of  the  things 
that  the  committing  officer  had  before 
him?  If  he  does,  who  has  lost  anything? 
It  is  all  before  the  oourt. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  it  Is  quite 
obvious  and  what  I  want  to  make  sure  is 
to  preserve  the  initial  discretion  in  the 
Judicial  officer  involved  or  in  the  lower 
court  in  determining  whether  Mr.  X 
should  be  permitted  to  go  free,  which  is 
partially  based  on  his  appearance  and 
his  demeanor  and  other  intangibles  that 
the  chairman  referred  to  and  which  I 
referred  to  and  which  the  lower  court 
always  has  had  the  discretion  to  con- 
sider, because  the  upper  oourt  does  not 
even  see  the  defendant  or  know  what  he 
looks  like.  I  want  to  reserve  the  right 
in  the  lower  court  or  the  Judicial  officer 
involved  to  exercise  properly  that  dis- 
cretion without  an  abuse. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentl«nan  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
WHiTunn]  because  I  would  like  to  get 
this  question  on  the  test  of  a  review 
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darifled.  becaaae  perfaaiw  he  can  assist 
In  that  UMpiBct. 

Mr.  WUITJfiNKR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  beeauee  as  I  read  sub- 
section (d)  about  which  there  was  some 
coUoqixy  between  the  gentlonan  from 
norida  and  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, the  procedure  Is  there  actually  be- 
fore the  judicial  officer  who  first  acted. 
It  la  not  (Ml  appeal,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Rorida  Indicated,  because  it  says 
speclflcally,  "shall,  upon  application,  be 
entitled  to  have  the  ccmdltlons  reviewed 
by  the  Judicial  officer  who  imposed  them. 
Unless  the  conditions  of  release  are 
amended" — and  I  might  say  by  the  ju- 
dicial officer  who  Imposed  than. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    But  he  does  not  have , 
to  take  that  route. 

Mr.  WHTTENER  (continuing) : 
,  And  tb*  powm  la  thereupon  releaaed,  the 
JudleUl  ofltcer  ahUl  set  forth  In  writing  the 
reaaona    for  requiring   the   condltlona   Im- 
posed. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  But  he  does  have  to 
take  that  proof  directly  to  the  court  or 
directly  to  the  appellate  court. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  -yield  further,  well,  if 
be  did  not,  he  would  come  imder  that 
provision  which  the  chairman  Just  read 
a  part  of,  but  the  fact  that  the  judge 
could  take  into  account  his  mental  con- 
dition. I  can  think  of  no  Federal  crimi- 
nal defendant  who  woiild  try  to  go  to 
Richmond  in  my  circuit  in  an  effort  to  get 
his  case  heard,  when  the  same  district 
Judge  in  North  Carolina  had  It  1/efore 
him  and  the  prisoner  were  lodged  in  Jail 
tn  the  same  building. 

I  btileve  we  are  giving  birth  to  a  prob- 
lem that  probably  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Well,  does  he  gentle- 
man beUere  or  what  does  the  gentleman 
believe  is  the  test  for  review  under  the 
language  contained  on  page  8,  line  8, 
affirmed  as  it  is  and  sapptateA  by  the  pro- 
ceeding b^ow? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gcntlonan  will  yield  further.  I  con- 
cur in  what  was  said  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ollb]  that  the  bill  is 
drafted  apeeiflcally  so  as  to  avoid  the 
nnial  rule  which  appUes  In  administra- 
tive boards 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Abuse  of  discretion? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Where  the  rule  is 
If  there  is  any  evictence  whatsoever,  com- 
petent evidence,  to  support  findings  of 
fact  that  the  courts  above  or  the  courts 
must  affirm  what  the  administrative 
body  did.  That  would  not  be  the  luob- 
lem  involved  here,  because  as  the  gentle- 
man frtm  norlda  has  well  said,  the 
Judge  who  is  charged  with  fixing  ball  or 
releasing  the  prisoner  without  ball  on  his 
own  reoocnlnnoe.  or  on  unsecured  bail, 
has  the  duty  to  perform  and  is  not  neoes- 
aaiUy  hemmed  in  by  rules  of  evidence. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  takes 
Into  account,  for  instance  the  FBI  record 
of  the  prisooer,  which  Is  before  him,  and 
he  might  take  Into  account,  as  the  bill 
says,  the  character  and  mental  oondl- 
tlcm  of  the  accused,  his  family  con- 
nections, and  his  previous  attitude  to- 
ward society.  TbiM  may  come  br  way  of 
Information  which  wHl  not  meet  the  rules 
of  evidence  for  admissibUlty. 


And.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  well  knows.  In  the  open- 
ing language  of  section  3146,  It  says  that 
unless  the  officer  determines,  "In  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion,  that  such  a  re- 
lease will  not  reasonably  assure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  person  as  required" — 
then,  Mr.  Chsdrman,  at  a  further  place, 
as  the  chairman  pointed  out.  it  says 
that  the  Judicial  officer  shall  on  the 
basis  of  available  information — It  does 
not  say  available  evidence — information 
coming  to  the  court  shall  make  this 
determination  In  his  discretion  and  then 
he  makes  his  decision. 

If  the  prisoner  is  not  satisfied,  he  can 
then  demand  that  the  judicial  officer 
who  made  the  determination  reduce  it 
to  writing,  and  give  his  grounds  for  it. 
and  then  he  goes  up  on  appeal  where  the 
appellate  court  looks  at  it  and  says  that 
the  Judge  below  Is  not  supported  in  his 
flndhigs,  because  he  has  nothing  here  to 
support  him  but  this  court  will  now  look 
Into  the  decision  that  the  trial  judge 
made  below  and  make  these  determina- 
tions. 

So,  you  have,  I  believe,  every  bit  of 
clarity  that  you  need  in  this,  because  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  even  today  the  dis- 
trict Judge  In  your  district  and  mine  can 
Xiermit  prisoners  to  go  on  their  own 
recognizance.  He  does  not  have  to  find 
any  facts  or  do  ansrthlng.  He  can  fix  the 
bond  at  $50,  $50,000.  If  he  fixes  an 
excessive  bond,  then  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  lies  and  the  court  above  will  say 
that  the  bond  is  excessive. 

I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  real 
problem  Involved  here. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Well,  my  purpose  Is 
to  make  certain  that  the  wording,  "sup- 
ported by  proceedings  below"  does  not 
proscribe  or  Umlt  the  lower  court  judge 
exercising  his  discreticHi,  so  long  as  there 
is  some  support  of  that  in  the  record  or 
in  the  proceedings  below.  Therefore,  the 
man's  demeanor  and  these  things  that 
enter  into  the  exercise  of  discretion  can 
properly  be  considered  by  the  lower  court 
or  by  the  officer  involved  and  not  result 
in  overturning  that  exercise  of  discretion. 

That  Is  the  Issue,  Is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think 
that  the  court  below,  if  it  has  exercised 
its  discretion,  based  upon  available 
information 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Including  the  man's 
demeanor 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Not  evidence,  but 
information. 

Mr.  CRAMER  Including  the  man's 
appearance 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Any  kind  of  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  other  matter 
which  deserves  our  attention  In  my 
Judgment  is  the  matter  of  ball  follow- 
ing convictions.  The  issue  of  bail  pend- 
ing appeal  Is  an  important  and  serious 
matter,  which  we  should  fully  consider, 
I  believe,  before  we  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  right  to  bail  pend- 
ing appeal  Is  made  permissible  under 
the  present  law.  Rule  46  of  the  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedures  states  that  ball 
may  be  allowed  pending  appeal  <a 
oertlorarL  And,  contrast  that  with  the 
language  of  the  bill  "shall  be  detained 


in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3146  providing  for  personal  recog- 
nizance." 

That  Is  mandatory.  Obviously,  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  pretrial 
bail  and  bail  pending  appeal  after  con- 
viction. 

Pretrial  bail  is  designed  to  give  effect 
to  the  presumption  of  innocence.  I 
had  always  supposed  that  following  a 
criminal  trial  in  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  whose  proceedings  there- 
fore are  entitled  to  a  presumption  of 
legality.  "That  as  a  matter  of  law  this 
presumption  of  Innocence  had  been 
completely  overturned  when  a  person 
is  found  guilty. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  know  that 
this  is  not  the  philosophy  behind  the 
bill  before  us. 

The  Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral  testi- 
fied in  the  hearings — and  I  find  this 
quite  amazing  on  page  32: 

Well,  the  first  moet  Blgnlfloant  difference 
la  that  after  conviction  the  prestunptlon  of 
Innocence  la  somewhat  diminished. 

This  provision  is  explained  in  the  re- 
port, for  instance,  as  follows  on  page  15, 
and  this  is  what  bothers  me: 

Thla  seotlon  treats  those  accused  ot  capi- 
tal offenses  and  conTlcted  persons  differ- 
ently from  persons  accused  of  noncapital 
offenses.  This  section  accordingly  provides 
that  such  persons  are  presumptively  to  be 
released  under  section  3148,  but  may  be 
ordered  detained  If  the  circumstances  In- 
dicate that  release  would  not  be  advisable. 

Therefore  the  result  is  that  someone 
who  is  convicted  and  files  an  appeal  Is 
presumptively  to  be  released  and  that 
the  burden  Is  upon  the  court  to  estab- 
lish why  he  should  not  be  released. 

I  think  the  burden  Is  in  the  wrong 
place.  If  I  offer  an  amendment,  it  will 
be  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  put  the 
burden  where  it  belongs— on  the  party 
making  the  request  for  release  and  not 
on  the  court. 

I  think  I  am  in  wholehearted  siym- 
pathy  with  the  intention  of  the  bill  and 
with  its  purpose,  but  I  cannot  see  im- 
posing on  the  court  the  burden  of  mak- 
ing a  finding  relating  to  the  danger  to 
the  community  and  relating  to  frivolous 
delay  as  being  the  basis  for  not  im- 
posing section  3146. 

That  burden  should  be  on  the  pvty 
making  the  request  and  not  on  the  court. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  what 
his  reply  to  that  suggestion  would  be — 
-^that  the  burden  should  be  on  the  party 
and  not  on  the  court  in  determining  this 
question  as  to  whether  after  conviction 
the  party  should  be  released  or  not? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  not  been  reading  this 
section  properly.  Reading  on  page  8,  if 
the  gentleman  will  read  it  carefully,  he 
will  see  that  there  is  no  such  burden 
placed  on  the  court.  The  court  would 
simply  exercise  the  discretion  as  the 
court  does  now. 

The  language  of  the  Ull  reads: 

A  penon  (1)  who  Is  charged  with  an  of- 
fenM  ponlibable  by  death,  or  (S)  who  has 
been  ooiiTlctad  at  aa  offense  and  la  cltber 
awaiting  sentenoe  or  has  lUed  an  appeal  or 
a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari,  shall  be 
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continue  read- 
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treated  In  accordance  wltth  the  provisions  of 
section  8146  iinlnss 

Tliat  is  where  the  4|inger  Is  in  that 
word  "unless" 

Mr.  CRAMER.     Yes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  And 
ing  the  language  of  the 
the  court  or  Judge  has  re^n  to  believe  that 
no  one  or  more  condltlon4  of  release  wUl  rea- 
sonably assure  that  the  i^^rson  will  not  flee 
or  pose  a  danger  to  any  i  other  person  or  to 
the  community.  If  such]  a  risk  of  flight  or 
danger  Is  believed  to  exlit,  or  If  It  appears 
that  an  appeal  Is  frlvoloii^  or  taken  for  de- 
lay, the  person  may  bo  or  l^red  detained. 

Under  those  conoiticils,  I  think  there 
are  appropriate  saf  egua  ids  and  the  court 
would  be  exercising  its  ilscretlon  within 
the  four  squares  and  ireaning  of  these 
words  that  I  have  read. 

I  do  not  see  what  more  we  could  do  on 
the  question  of  releasO  in  capital  cases 
after  conviction.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  trying  to  read  into  11  is  more  than  is 
in  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  ati  reading  from 
page  15  of  the  report. 

Mr.  CELLER.  "The  cc  i  unlttee  report  is 
not  inconsistent  with  th  e  language  I  have 
read  in  the  bill.  | 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Read  ihg  from  page  15 
of  the  committee  report  \t  says: 

Such  persons  are  presu  qiptlvely  to  be  re- 
leased *  *  •  but  may  be  ^dered  detained  if 
the  clrcvimstances  lndlcat4  that  release  would 
not  be  advisable.  [ 


^  that  the  party 
it  Is  up  to  the 


So  the  presumption  _ 

should  be  released  ant ^  „  „„^ 

court  to  determine  that!  he  should  not  be 
released  and  not  that  the  party  involved 
should  try  to  establish  |the  fact  that  he 
should  be  released. 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  th^|  gentleman  will 
read  on  page  15  of  the  report,  it  says  that 
there  is  no  actual  right  to  bail  in  capital 
cases.  That  ought  to  att^wer  the  gentle- 
man's question.  I  i 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Ttid  thing  that 
bothers  me,  Mr.  Chairtpan.  is  for  ex- 
ample, what  happened  in  the  John 
Elridge  case.  On  Marcn  23,  1966,  John 
Elridge  shot  a  patrolmBfti  by  the  name 
of  Stocker  of  the  Meljiiopolitan  Police 
Department  in  WasMni^ 
lowing  a  robbery  of  the  Lord  tt  "Taylor 
Store.  Elridge  commltited  suicide.  At 
that  time  Elridge  was  on  bond  pending 
rehearing  of  his  petltldn  for  certiorari 
In  the  Supreme  Court  Iti  criminal  case 
No.  so-and-so. 

The  case  in  which  he  ^as  released  on 
bond  was  also  a  robbery  case;  so  he  com- 
mitted one  robbery;  he  Went  out  on  bond 
and  committed  another  robbery.  What 
I  want  to  do  is  to  make  pertain  that  the 
court  has  adequate  discretion  and  is  not 
straitjacketed,  that  it  hte  adequate  dis- 
cretion in  making  a  determination,  and 
that  the  community's  safety  should  be 
the  primary  consideration. 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  would  not  change 
that.    That  is  preventive  retention. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  glad  you  men- 
tioned that,  because  thin  is  after  con- 
vlcUon.  I  think  it  is  admitted  by  every- 
^e  that  a  new  or  different  test  should 
be  applied  after  convict  On  as  compared 
to  before  conviction.  Ii  i  fact,  the  com- 
Biittee  even  wrote  into  i lie  bill  the  lan- 


guage. "Will  not  fiee  or  pose  a  danger  to 
any  other  person  or  to  the  community." 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the 
chairman  intends  to  make  a  state- 
ment like  that.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  Members  on  our  side. 
I  have  brought  the  matter  up  in  the  sub- 
committee on  my  own.  I  have  discussed 
it  with  staff  members.  I  have  dis- 
cussed It  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia.  I  am  sincerely  con- 
cerned about  the  difference  in  the  test 
after  conviction  as  compared  to  before 
conviction.  Certainly  there  is  no  pre- 
sumption of  evidence  there.  There  is 
no  question  of  a  man's  constitutional 
rights  being  involved. 

Here  is  a  man  who  is  proven  guilty. 
I  think  that  is  an  entirely  different  situa- 
tion. It  is  not  a  burden  on  the  court. 
That  man  should  not  be  permitted  to  go 
free  if  he  poses  a  danger  to  any  other 
person  or  to  the  community,  and  the 
burden  should  be  on  him  to  prove  that 
he  would  not  impose  a  danger  on  any 
other  person  or  the  community,  and  not 
the  court. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentl«nan  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  address 
these  remarks  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee.  I  earnestly  trust  that 
imder  his  power  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  he  will  strike  from  the  formal 
record  the  statement  that  he  made  a  mo- 
ment ago,  which  can  only  fairly  be  inter- 
preted as  a  slight  upon  counsel  to  the 
minority. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  curious  to  know 
whether  a  man  who  has  been  convicted 
of  anything  but  a  capital  offense  under 
section  3148  could  on  his  own  recogni- 
zance be  released.  Would  tills  apply 
only  to  the  man  who  has  filed  an  appeal? 
What  about  the  man  who  Is  awaiting  a 
sentence?  Would  he  also  be  eligible  for 
release  under  the  same  conditions? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Anyone  would  have 
the  right  to  request  that  he  be  released 
under  3148  after  conviction.  The  pro- 
vision speaks  for  Itself.  A  person  who  Is 
charged  with  an  offense  punishable  by 
death,  or  who  has  been  convicted  of  an 
offense  and  is  either  awaiting  a  sentence 
or  has  filed  an  appeal  or  a  petition  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari  shall  be  treated  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  more  liberal  provi- 
sions, unless  the  court  or  the  judge  has 
reason  to  believe  that  no  one  or  more  of 
the  conditions  of  release  will  reasonably 
assure  the  person  wUl  not  flee  or  pose  a 
danger  to  any  other  person  or  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
that  harm  would  be  done  to  the  bill  if  we 
struck  out  section  3148? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  have  grave  disagree- 
ment with  the  idea  that  there  should  not 
be  a  strict  rule  relating  to  bond  after 
conviction  as  compared  to  before  convic- 
tion. I  have  some  reservation  about 
striking  the  provision  as  such  for  this 
reason.  The  ctMnmittee  did  report  the 
rule  on  line  20  that  if  the  court  deter- 


mines that  the  release  will  reasonably 
assure  the  per6<xi  will  not  fiee  or  pose  a 
danger  to  any  other  person  or  com- 
munity, he  may  be  released. 

Now,  I  want  that  provision  in  the  law. 
The  only  point  is  that  I  think  the  burden, 
ought  to  be  on  the  party  involved  rather 
than  on  the  court  to  so  establish.    That 
is  where  I  take  issue. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  wondering — ^l  cer- 
tainly share  the  gentleman's  apprehen- 
sion— about  what  is  stated  on  page  IS 
of  the  committee  report,  where  it  states 
very  clearly  "that  such  persons  are  pre- 
sumptively to  be  released."  It  would  in- 
dicate to  me,  as  a  lawyer,  that  the  burden 
is  on  the  court. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chah:- 
man,  "Reason  is  the  life  of  the  law.-" 
Lord  Coke  once  said.  "Nay,  the  common 
law  itself  is  nothing  but  reason." 

Unfortunately,  the  law  is  not  always 
guided  by  reason.  Take,  for  example, 
the  law  of  bfdl — a  device  to  insure  that  a 
person  accused  of  crime  will  appear  at 
trial.  At  any  one  time  in  the  United 
States,  thousands  of  Americans,  charged 
but  not  yet  tried,  are  deprived  of  liberty 
simply  because  they  are  unable  to  pay  for 
their  release.  A  Justice  Department  sur- 
vey in  1963  showed  that  on  one  day  the 
Federal  Government  held  22,000  prison- 
ers who  were  awaiting  tried.  In  suburban 
Montgomery  County,  a  few  miles  from 
here,  it  was  estimated  that  almost  one- 
third  of  all  those  In  its  jails  had  not  yet 
been  put  on  trial  and  might  not  be  for  as 
long  as  6  months.  In  Sacramento,  11 
percent  of  persons  charged  with  Federal 
crimes  cannot  meet  bail;  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  34  percent;  Ore- 
gon— 18  percent. 

Judge  Wright  of  the  District  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  here  once  said: 

Tlie  professional  bondsmen  hold  the  keys 
to  the  jaU  in  their  pockets.  They  detomine 
for  whom  they  wlU  act  as  surety — who,  In 
their  Judgment,  Is  a  good  risk.  The  bad 
risks.  In  the  bondsmen's  Judgments,  and  the 
ones  who  are  imable  to  pay  the  bondsmen's 
fees,  remain  in  JaU.  The  Court  and  the  C<Hn- 
missloner  are  relegated  to  the  relatively  un- 
In^wrtant  chore  of  fixing  the  amount  of  ball. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  was  a  man  who 
spent  54  days  in  jail  awaiting  trial  on 
a  traffic  offense,  whose  maximum  penalty 
was  5  days — all  because  he  could  not 
raise  $300  bail.  A  Los  Angeles  man  ^as 
acquitted  of  an  offense — but  he  first  had 
spent  207  days  in  jail  waiting  trial. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  As- 
sembly of  New  York  has  reported: 

We  doubt  whether  any  Innocent  person 
can  remain  luscarred  by  detention  under 
such  a  degree  of  seciirity  as  New  York's  de- 
tention houses  impose.  The  Indignities  of 
repeated  physical  search,  regimented  living, 
crowded  cells,  utter  Isolation  from  the  out- 
side world,  unsympathetic  survelUance,  out- 
rageous visitor's  facilities.  Fort  Knox-llke 
security  measures,  are  surely  so  searing  that 
one  unwarranted  day  in  JaU  in  Itself  can  be 
a  major  social  injustice. 

•This  is  not  Lord  Coke's  law  of  reason. 

"This  is  why  I  support  the  bail  and  bond 
reform  legislation.  Pilot  projects,  such 
as  that  conducted  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  Vera  Foundation,  have 
shown  that  few  defendants  out  of  thou- 
sands released  on  their  own  recognizance 
willfully  failed  to  appear  In  court  on  trial 
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day.  The  ball  system  as  now  iveratlng 
Is  unfair  and  Inequitable. 

Justice  delayed  Is  jiistlce  denied. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a 
q>ecial  privilege  for  me  to  participate  In 
the  debate  and  final  determination  of 
this  blU.  Congress  has  been  concerned 
witb  the  reform  of  ball  and  collateral 
procedures  for  nearly  a  decade.  After 
a  thorough  Investigation  of  proper 
means  to  eliminate  discrimination  based 
on  wealth  in  the  pretrial  treatment  of 
accused  persons,  we  have  a  proposal 
which  provldeB  for  fair  procedures  for 
IMwtrlal  release  without  compromising 
the  discretion  of  the  court  to  detain 
accused  persons  whose  release  would  en- 
danger the  community. 

A  very  distinguished  legislator  from 
my  home  community  of  Rochester.  N.Y.. 
Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  was  one  of 
the  principle  sponsors  and  suinxuters  of 
ball  reform  legislation  In  the  Senate.  As 
Ifae  representative  of  many  of  the  same 
citizens  concerned  with  fair  criminal 
procedxires.  It  Is  both  my  honor  and  duty 
to  carry  forth  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator's zeal  for  this  legislation  here  on  the 
floor  of  Congress.  I  share  wholeheart- 
edly In  the  continuing  concern  of  Senator 
Keating,  who  now  serves  as  a  Justice  of 
the  New  York  court  of  appeals,  that 
disadvantaged  persons  accused  of  crimes 
be  treated  as  the  Constitution  dictates 
all  dtlaens  must  be  treated  under  the 
American  concept  of  criminal  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  S.  1357.  the  Ball  Reform  Act 
of  1966. 

In  a  recent  and  perceptive  article  In 
the  Georgetown  University  Law  Jour- 
nal— ^volume  53.  number  3.  as>ring  1985— 
David  J.  McCarthy.  Jr..  the  assistant 
dean  of  the  Oeorgetown  University  Law 
Center,  and  Miss  Jeanne  J.  Wahl.  re- 
search assistant.  District  of  Columbia 
ball  project  stated: 

BmIo  to  our  syatem  of  crlmln&l  Juatlce  U 
Vb»  ooDoapt  of  tba  dafftnda&fa  prstrUl  tnt- 
dam  to  AMlst  la  Mm  praparatloa  o(  his  de- 
fsDM.  .  .  .  lUs  can  at  best  b«  conaMarad 
a  ahftUow  right,  howerar,  when  rabstantUl 
BimlMn  o<  aeouawt  pwons — appcoaaiitng 
\b»  aoajorlty  In  aom*  Jurtadlotlon*— remain 
Incaroaratad  during  tha  pretrial  period.  Our 
oontiaoad  reliance  upon  the  aomewhat 
anachrooUtlo  aystem  of  financial  motivation 
and  rarely  to  the  vlrtnal  ezolualon  of  any 
oCbar  (eaalMe  method  of  guaranteeing  the 
right  of  the  publle  to  have  an  aoonaad  an- 
swer ohargas  has  brought  with  tt  abaaaa.  both 
oOclal  and  Judicial.  irtUeh  have  raaulted  In 
repeated  crltlclam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
watch  an  unique  experiment.  A  ball 
project  has  been  In  operation  since  Jan- 
uary 1984,  and  has  demonstrated  its  value 
to  the  community.  This  project  which  Is 
funded  by  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  to 
Oeorgettfwu  IThiverslty  Is  headed  by  a 
very  outstanding  young  attmney.  Rl(Ai'- 
ard  R  MoUeur.  Xhider  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Molleur.  the  project  has  convinced 
skeptics  that  other  factors  than  the  tra- 
ditional flnandal  bond  can  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  release  from  custody  dxirlng  the 
pratrial  period.  Since  19M  over  3.000 
perwns,  accused  of  ciimee  in  the  District 
of  Colombia,  have  been  released  without 


paying  for  their  pretrial  freedom.  Zn  all 
this  time,  only  about  2  J  percent  of  those 
rdeaaed  on  personal  bond  have  failed  to 
make  required  court  appearances. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rboc»b 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  of  March  20,  1966. 
pointing  out  the  suceess  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  bail  bond  project.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)Simday  Star, 
liar,  ao,  1980] 

Buuuias^uii  BxRancmT 

The  Bucceaa  of  the  D.C.  Ball  Project  In  at- 
tacking  Injuaticea  In  ova  preeent  ball  ayatem 
wUl  be  fxilly  apelled  out  In  a  final  report  next 
September.  There  la  no  need  for  Congreaa  to 
wait  until  then,  however,  to  create  a  perma- 
nent Dlatrlct  agency  to  carry  on  the  good 
work  of  the  demonstration -project  groiq). 
The  menta  of  the  caae  already  are  clear. 

The  premise  of  the  experiment,  begun  In 
1963  under  a  Ford  Foundation  grant,  was  that 
numerous  criminal  defendants  awaiting 
coxirt  appearances,  and  denied  freedom  for 
long  periods  beeauae  of  their  Inability  to 
obtain  ball,  might  more  sensibly  be  released 
during  these  periods  on  their  personal  bond. 
The  essential  Job  of  the  project  task  force 
has  been  to  recommend  to  the  courts  fit  can- 
didates for  this  special  treatment,  on  the 
baaia  of  careful  acreenlng.  Intensive  personal 
Inveatigatlon  and  follow-up  contacts  with  the 
defmdanta  during  periods  of  release. 

Since  early  1904,  some  2,191  recommenda- 
tions for  release  have  been  made  to  the  courts 
on  this  basis.  The  Judges  have  seen  fit  to 
follow  the  advice  in  1369  casee.  And  In 
roughly  97  percent  of  these  caaea,  ranging 
from  serious  crimes  to  misdemeanors,  the  de- 
fendants have  made  good  on  their  later  ap- 
pearancee  In  court. 

In  a  sense  this  procedure  removes  the  ball 
system  somewhat  from  the  hands  of  profee- 
slonal  bondsmen,  and  placee  it  mme  nearly 
in  the  hands  oi  the  court,  where  it  belongs. 
It  does  not  free  defendants  who  are  bad  risks 
as  to  later  appearance,  or  who  constitute  a 
clear  danger  to  the  public.  It  does,  however, 
strike  at  an  injustice  to  indigents  and  to  de- 
fendants of  modest  means  which  has  been 
long  reoognlaed.  It  servee  to  relieve  over- 
crowding In  such  aocely-pr eased  Instltutlona 
aa  tha  D.C.  Jail— at  a  fraction  of  the  coat  of 
cuatodlal  care.  And  thirdly.  It  provldea  valu- 
able eaelaf  nna  to  Judgea  In  making  ball  de- 
termlnatlona. 

Under  a  pending  Senate  bill,  endorsed  by 
both  Prealdent  Johnson  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment, tte  Investigative  and  advlaory 
functions  aet  up  by  tha  experimental  project 
would  be  continued  In  a  small  new  panna- 
nent  agency.  That  bill  deaervee  hearings 
and  final  passage  before  tha  demonattatkm 
group  terminates  Its  active  q>eraUons  this 
summer  and  psiiea  out  of  »»«i:«iw 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  served  for  sev- 
eral years  as  a  magistrate  in  my  native 
Jersey  City,  I  know  full  well  the  basic 
and  inherent  inequities  of  the  present 
system  which  favors  the  rich  over  the 
poor.  Z  think  that  the  measure  which 
we  are  considering  today  represents  an 
enlightened  view  and  it  is  a  conoept 
which  will  correct  a  basic  flaw  in  our  Ju- 
dicial system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  enscribed  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  Building  Is  the  motto. 
"Equal  Justice  Uiider  Law."  Today  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  this  slogan 
a  reality  by  enacting  S.  1357.  I  strongly 
urge  aU  my  eoUeagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  supporting  this  bUL 


Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1357.  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966.  This  legislation  corrects  a 
serious  shortcoming  of  the  procedure  in 
the  Federal  courts  dealing  with  persons 
accused  of  criminal  offenses;  it  elimi- 
nates the  discrimination  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  defendant  by  permit- 
ting the  release  during  the  pretrial  period 
of  any  defendant  In  his  own  custody,  or 
under  other  circumstances  which  may 
not  require  ball.  The  ability  to  post  a 
money  bond  will  no  longer  be  the  princi- 
pal prerequisite  to  gaining  pretrial  free- 
dom. 

The  practice  of  requiring  ball  goes  back 
to  medieval  England.  There  It  was  up 
to  the  discretion  of  the  sheriff  to  set  the 
condition  imder  which  the  defendant 
should  be  released.  Originally  the  sure- 
ty, if  required,  was  a  hostage  who  could 
be  Jailed  if  the  accused  did  not  appear 
for  his  trial.  Later,  the  surety  became 
property  and,  finally,  promised  sums  of 
money. 

A  similar  practice  was  used  in  the 
United  States.  The  Constitution  does  not 
specifically  grant  a  person  the  right  to 
release  prior  to  being  brought  to  trial. 
But  the  eighth  amendment  states  that 
"excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required," 
and  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  provided 
that  "upon  all  arrests  in  criminal  cases, 
ball  shall  be  admitted,  except  where  the 
punishment  may  be  death." 

The  practice  evolved  of  professional 
bondsmen  posting  bail  and  it  became  the 
bondsman's  Job  to  insure  that  the  ac- 
cused appeared  at  the  time  of  the  trial. 
Since  the  bondsman  was  required  to  put 
up  money  in  exchange  for  the  defend- 
ant's release,  the  role  of  the  bondsman 
became  a  commercial  venture — ^he 
charged  the  def aidant  for  the  use  of  the 
money,  or  actually  for  the  privilege  of 
release.  Thus  the  current  dilemma  de- 
veloped: those  who  were  not  able  to  pro- 
vide the  bail  themselves  or  to  pay  the 
bondsman  for  the  use  of  his  money  were 
required  to  spend  the  time  preceding 
trial  In  Jail.  The  result  Is  that  the  poor 
spend  the  pretrial  period  in  Jail  while 
the  rich  are  allowed  to  go  free. 

The  present  ball  system  has  other 
shortcomings.  The  man  who  Is  Incar- 
cerated during  the  pretrial  period  is 
hampered  in  his  attempts  to  prepare  for 
the  trial.  He  cannot  keep  his  Job,  and 
his  relations  with  his  family  are  upset. 
Consequently,  his  whole  attitude  toward 
society  and  Justice,  and  his  self-image 
with  regard  to  them  become  distorted. 
He  often  becomes  a  more  difficult  i>erson 
to  reintegrate  into  sode^  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  experience. 

In  order  to  prepare  for  the  legislation 
before  us  today,  pilot  programs  have 
been  operated  to  determine  Just  what 
the  effect  would  be  If  the  ball  system 
were  made  more  lenient  Today  only 
about  3  percent  of  defendants  awaiting 
trial  under  the  Federal  syston  Jump  bail. 
The  pilot  programs  show  that  this  rate 
does  not  change  when  defendants  are 
released  In  their  own  custody.  If  any- 
thing, the  rate  Is  lower.  And  the  differ- 
ence between  releasing  and  not  releasing 
defendants  during  pretrial  period  can  be 
sizable  in  terms  of  useful  and  nonuse- 
ful  man-years.  A  survey  shows  that  the 


average  period  of  pi  atrial  detention  in 


the  Federal  system 


ip  41  days.     Since 
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there  are  now  9,000  d«  pendants  each  year 
who  are  Jailed  during  the  pretrail  period, 
a  total  of  369,000  daydof  liberty,  or  1.000 
msm-years,  are  lost  e  ach  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  th(  >  legislation  before 
us  today  would  ])iit  Into  practice 
throughout  the  Federal  court  system  a 
uniform  set  of  ball  p  nocedures  based  on 
the  experience  gained  in  recent  years  as 
a  result  of  the  severa  [pilot  projects  car- 
ried out  by  the  Depjttment  of  Justice 
and  by  private  organi  lotions.  The  House 
should  pass  this  metj^ure  today  so  that 
It  can  become  law  soon  and  the  long 
overdue  reform  put  in  t  j  practice. 

Mr.  RODINO.  »[-.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  pass  age  of  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  of  1966.  Fioir  quite  some  time 
now  many  of  us  in  t^e  legal  profession 
In  the  Halls  of  Congress  have  been  aware 
of  gross  Inequities  inherent  in  our  bail 
bond  system.  Thos^  inequities  have 
stemmed  primarily  from  one  major 
source — the  sole  reliWice  on  monetary 
bail  to  secure  the  release  of  persons 
awaiting  trial.  i 

Fortunately,  we  have  In  America  a 
free  and  open  society  \  We  take  pride  in 
referring  to  our  multinational  sources  of 
strength — we  favorably  employ  the  term 
"melting  pot"— and  fre  cherish  these 
diversities  as  they  haV0  had  the  effect  of 
making  everyone  feel  Hs  American  as  the 
next  person.  Howevtt.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  diversity  of  incomja  has  worked  quite 
another  result  especiaflly  in  this  particu- 
lar matter,  for  what  ye  have  been  doing 
Is  to  deny  to  the  poor  man,  guilty  or  in- 
nocent, the  same  benefits  that  are  easily 
obtainable  to  those  wtiith  enough  money 
to  secure  their  releiie  from  custody. 
Too  often  this  has  led  to  imprisonment 
for  poverty,  and  has  imposed  upon  the 
impoverished  accused  a  decided  disad- 
vantage in  preparing  his  case,  retaining 
any  employment,  and;  maintaining  the 
well-being  of  his  fami^.  Moreover,  ex- 
tensive studies  have  shown,  and  the  bail 
reform  projects  und^^ay  in  some  90 
cities  in  40  States  pire  proving,  that 
not  only  do  those  of  llftUted  financial  re- 
sources suffer  most  from  incarceration 
but  that  the  employment  of  factors  other 
than  monetary  bail  h$ve  had  no  adverse 
effect  upon  the  appeartmce  rate. 

Since  1963  the  Justice  Department  has 
also  been  pointing  the  way  toward  re- 
form by  directing  Uri|»d  States  attor- 
neys to  recommend  rel  oase  of  defendants 
on  their  own  recognizt  .^ce  if  no  substan- 
tial risk  of  failure  to  a  FQ>ear  for  trial  was 
evident.  By  1965  ovei*  08  percent  of  the 
defendants  before  Feieral  courts  were 
released  on  recogniztu  ipe.  This  legisla- 
tion, then,  has  enjoyed  a  great  amount 
of  preparatory  grouid  work — in  the 
States  as  well  as  at  the  Federal  level. 
It  is  now  time  for  the  C  ingress  to  put  the 
stamp  of  national  policy  upon  the  suc- 
cessfully initiated  sp^ework  of  State 
and  Federal  bail  refor||i  projects. 

Also,  it  ought  to  be  ttnphasized.  again 
and  again,  that  the  pre  yisions  of  this  leg- 
islation in  no  way  alt*  the  practice  of 
preventive  detention]  of  defendants 
whose  liberty  prior  t^{  trial  might  en- 
danger the  public.  It  Ijoes  not  affect  the 
area  of  Federal  capita:  (offenses.    It  does 


not  prohibit  the  imposition  of  monetary 
baa  What  this  bill  does  do  Is  to 
strengthen  the  discretionary  authority 
of  Judicial  officers  by  employing  seven 
new  factors  in  considering  conditions  of 
release. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  England, 
the  original  source  of  our  bail  system, 
developed  a  bail  surety  relationship 
which  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  the 
magistrate  to  refrain  from  imposing 
monetary  bail  when  reasonably  con- 
vinced the  defendant  will  appear  and 
will  commit  no  offenses.  Our  ball  sys- 
tem, by  contrast,  has  evolved  much  more 
rigidly  Into  commercial  ventures  run  by 
professional  bondsmen.  And,  in  fact, 
the  only  opposition  to  this  overdue  leg- 
islation heard  during  House  hearings 
came  from  the  professional  bondsmen. 
While  we  do  want  to  favorably  con- 
sider the  implications  of  this  legislation 
regarding  the  position  of  bondsmen, 
there  is  at  stake  here  a  major  principle 
of  justice  that  has  long  been  neglected. 
For  just  as  the  Congress  moved  to  cur- 
tail thalidomide  without  destroying  the 
legitimate  role  of  drug  production,  and 
just  as  government  is  now  moving  to 
set  auto  safety  standards  without  con- 
demning the  use  of  automobiles,  this  leg- 
islation will  overcome  an  obvious  wrong 
while  retaining  the  legitimate  use  of 
bail  and  the  legitimate  function  of 
bondsmen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  worked  for  this  leg- 
islation in  committee  and  I  am  extremely 
proud  to  do  all  I  can  to  assure  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  passage  of  H.R.  1357, 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966.  Briefly, 
this  bill  would  authorize  the  release  on 
personal  recognizance  of  persons  other- 
wise eligible  for  bail,  it  will  credit  time 
spent  in  custody  for  lack  of  bail  toward 
service  of  sentence,  and  would  otherwise 
implement  the  constitutional  right  to 
reasonable  bail. 

Our  existing  bail  procedures  in  the 
federal  system  are  unjust  and  often  in- 
effective. The  primary  purpose  of  ball 
in  our  country  Is  to  assure  that  the  ac- 
cused will  be  present  to  stand  trial.  Each 
year  thousands  of  citizens  are  conflned 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  post  bond — 
not  because  they  are  guilty.  When  a 
person  is  confined  before  trial  and  before 
proven  guilty  by  a  court  of  law,  he  and 
his  family  suffer  derision  and  humilia- 
tion, his  attitude  toward  social  justice, 
and  often  even  his  trial,  is  adversely  af- 
fected. He  is  severely  handicapped  In 
the  preparation  of  his  defense,  stigma- 
tized by  society  whatever  the  outcome 
might  be,  deprived  of  employment  and 
support  for  his  family,  and  forced  to 
associate  with  proven  criminals. 

I  feel,  as  I  am  sure  most  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  do,  that  personal 
responsibility,  and  not  financial  ability, 
should  be  the  major  factor  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  defendant  should  be  re- 
leased before  trial.  Equality  before  the 
law  disappears  when  a  wealthy  defend- 
ant may  go  free  on  bail  while  an  im- 
poverished defendant,  charged  with  a 
comp£Table  crime,  must  be  conflned  in 
jail  until  trial,  often  for  many  months, 
because  he  lacks  collateral  for  bond. 


President  Johnson,  in  his  crime  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  put  It  this  way: 

Whether  a  pereon,  released  after  arrest.  Is 
likely  to  flee  before  trial  or  endanger  society 
is  not  determined  by  the  wealth  be  com- 
mands. Tet  aU  too  often,  we  imprison  men 
for  weeks,  months,  and  even  years,  before  we 
give  them  their  day  In  court — solely  because 
they  cannot  afford  baU. 

Statistics  show  that  of  34,000  accused 
of  Federal  violations  in  the  year  1963, 
more  than  5,000  were  dismissed  or  ac- 
quitted, and  half  of  the  others  were 
placed  on  probation  or  only  flned.  Yet 
a  large  number  of  these  people  spent  time 
in  prison  awaiting  their  trials. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  Man- 
hattan bail  project  sponsored  by  the  Vera 
Foundation,  for  the  release  of  the  ac- 
cused on  his  personal  recognizance. 
The  success  of  this  project  Indicates  the 
proposal  in  this  bill  Is  a  sensible  one. 
The  defendants  are  interviewed  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  aie  good  risks  and 
have  appropriate  family  and  community 
ties  for  release  on  their  recognizance. 
As  of  1964,  over  3,200  accused  persons 
have  been  released  on  their  own  recog- 
nizance in  New  York  City's  criminal 
court  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Manhattan  bail  project.  Ninety-nine 
percent  of  these  have  returned  to  court 
when  required.  Only  1  percent  failed 
to  return. 

Mr.  Chairman,  pretrial  confinement,  as 
we  well  know,  Imposes  a  financial  burden 
on  taxpayers.  Such  detention  depletes 
public  fimds  that  could  be  used  more 
wisely,  such  as  to  provide  counsel  for 
indigent  defendants.  I  also  believe  there 
Is  merit  to  the  argument  that  our  pres- 
ent Federal  ball  laws  demonstrate  that 
an  important  phase  of  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  has  become  the 
responsibility  of  professional  bondsmen. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1357,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  Join 
me  In  supporting  this  proposal.  The  ball 
reform  It  provides  Is  recommended  by 
the  Justice  Department,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  local  bar  associations, 
and  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States.    It  should  be  adopted. 

The  bill  before  us  is  the  result  of  ex- 
tensive and  careful  study  by  my  commit- 
tee— studies  which  have  shown  that  our 
present  ball  system  fails  to  give  proper 
protection  to  the  rights  of  the  accused, 
and  especially  to  the  poor.  I  commend 
my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Cellcr]  and  my  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  for  the 
comprehensive  job  they  have  done  In 
bringing  before  us  this  bill  to  safeguard 
the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens  In 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  ^ 

S.  1367 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "BaU  Reform  Act  of 
1966". 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  flrst  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  "1906"  and  Insert 

"1966". 
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Tbtb  oommlttee  amendment  wu  agreed 
to. 

BCr.  HAXX.  ICr.  CAudnnan,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry: 

Is  the  bin  not  to  be  read? 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  bill  Is  being 
read.  The  first  section  was  read,  and 
there  was  an  amendment  to  it. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
mnmf  08  ams  ptmrosx 

Sac.  X  (»)    The  Congreaa  find*  that — 

(1)  PreMat  Federal  tMill  practlcea  are 
repvignant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
and  dilute  the  baalo  tenet*  that  a  person  la 
presumed  Innocent  until  proven  guilty  by  a 
cotart  of  law  and  that  Justice  should  be  equal 
and  accessible  to  all; 

(3)  Persona  reasonaMy  expected  to  ap- 
pear at  future  proceedings  should  not  be  de- 
prlTed  of  their  liberty  solely  because  of  their 
financial  Inability  to  poet  ball; 

(3)  Respect  for  law  and  order  la  dimi- 
nished when  the  attainment  of  pretrial  lib- 
erty depends  solely  upon  the  financial  status 
of  an  aocuaed; 

(4)  Ball  praotloes  which  rely  prbnarlly  on 
financial  consideration  Inevitably  disadvan- 
tage persons  and  families  of  limited  means: 

(5)  The  high  costs  of  unnecessary  deten- 
tion impose  a  severe  financial  burden  on  the 
taxpayers  and  deplete  public  fxmds  which 
could  be  better  used  for  other  public  pur- 
poses; 

(S)  Family  and  community  ties,  a  Job, 
residence  in  the  community,  and  the  absence 
of  a  substantial  criminal  record,  are  factors 
more  likely  to  assure  the  appearance  of  a 
person  than  the  posting  of  ball;  and 

(7)  Accused  persons  should  not  be  unnec- 
essarily detained  and  subjected  to  the  influ- 
ence of  persons  convicted  of  crimes  and  the 
effects  of  Jail  life;  nor  should  their  famUies 
suffer  needless  public  derision  and  loss  of 
support. 

(b)  The  purposs  of  this  Act  Is  to  revise  the 
practloaa  relatliig  to  biOl  to  assure  that  all 
persons,  regardless  of  their  financial  status, 
shall  not  needlessly  be  detained  pending 
their  appearance  to  answer  charges,  to  tee- 
tUy,  or  pending  appeal,  when  detention 
serres  neither  the  ends  of  Justice  nor  the 
public  Intsrsst. 

AmMnmifTS  to  chato  sot  ov  rtls  is, 
xnnvwo  btatxb  ooob 
Bsc.  S.'  (a)  Chapter  307  of  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion SIM  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"I  3149.  Release  In  noncapital  cases  prior  to 
trial 

"(a)  Any  person  charged  with  an  offense, 
other  than  an  offense  punishable  by  death, 
ahall,  at  his  appearance  before  a  Judicial  of- 
ficer, be  ordered  released  pending  trial  on  his 
personal  recognisance  or  upon  the  execuUon 
of  an  unsecured  appearance  bond  In  an 
amount  specified  by  the  Judicial  officer,  vva- 
less  the  officer  determines,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  discretion,  that  such  a  release  will  not 
reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of  the  per- 
son as  required.  When  such  a  determination 
Is  made,  the  Judicial  officer  shall,  either  In 
Ueu  of  or  In  addition  to  the  above  methods 
of  release.  Impose  the  first  of  the  foUowlng 
conditions  of  release  which  wUl  reasonably 
assure  the  appearance  of  the  person  for  trial 
or.  If  no  single  condition  gives  that  assur- 
ance, any  oomblnatlaa  of  the  foUowlng  con- 
ditions: 

"(1)  place  the  person  In  the  custody  of  a 
designated  peraon  or  organisation  agreeing 
to  supervise  him; 

"(3)  place  the  person  under  the  supervl- 
8l<m  of  a  probation  officer; 

"(3)  plaoe  restrictions  on  the  travel,  asso- 
ciation, or  plaos  of  abode  of  ths  person  dur- 
ing the  period  of  release; 


"(4)  require  ths  psnoo  to  return  to  cus- 
tody after  daylight  hours  on  deslgnatsd  ood- 
dlUoDs; 

"(S)  require  the  SMOutlon  of  an  m>pear- 
ance  bond  In  a  qieclfled  amoimt  and  the  de- 
posit In  ths  registry  of  the  court.  In  cash  or 
other  security  as  directed,  of  a  s\im  not  to 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the 
bond,  such  deposit  to  be  returned  upon  the 
performance  of  the  conditions  of  rel«Miae; 

"(8)  require  the  execution  of  a  ball  bond 
with  sxiffldent  solvent  suretiee,  or  the  de- 
posit of  cash  in  lieu  thereof;  or 

"(7)  Impose  any  other  oondlUon  deemed 
reaaonably  necessary  to  assiire  appearance  as 
required. 

"(b)  In  determining  which  conditions  of 
release  will  reaaonably  assure  appearance,  the 
Judicial  officer  shall,  on  the  basis  at 
available  Information,  take  Into  account 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  of- 
fense charged,  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
against  the  accused,  the  accused's  family 
ties,  employment,  financial  reeourcee,  char- 
acter and  mental  condition,  the  length  of  his 
residence  in  the  community,  his  record  of 
convictions,  and  his  record  of  appearance  at 
court  proceedings  or  of  flight  to  avoid  prose- 
cution or  failure  to  appear  at  court  proceed- 
ings. 

"(c)  A  Judicial  officer  authorizing  the  re- 
lease of  a  person  under  this  section  shall 
issue  an  appropriate  order  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  imposed.  If  any,  shall 
Inform  such  pwson  of  the  penalties  appli- 
cable to  violations  of  the  conditions  of  his 
release  and  shall  advise  him  that  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest  will  be  Issued  Immediately  upon 
any  such  violation. 

"(d)  A  person  for  whom  conditions  of  re- 
lease are  Imposed  and  who  after  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  time  of  the  release  hearing 
continues  to  be  detained  as  a  result  of  hU 
Inability  to  meet  the  conditions  of  release, 
shall,  upon  application,  be  entitled  to  have 
the  conditions  reviewed  by  the  Judicial  officer 
who  Imposed  them.  Onlees  the  conditions  of 
release  are  amended  and  the  person  Is  there- 
upon released,  the  Judicial  officer  shall  set 
f cwth  In  writing  the  reasons  for  requiring  the 
conditions  Imposed.  A  person  who  is  ordered 
released  on  condition  numbered  (4)  of  sub- 
section (a)  ahaU,  upon  appUcaUon,  be  en- 
titled to  a  review  by  the  Judicial  officer  who 
Imposed  the  condition.  Unless  the  condition 
of  release  is  amended,  the  Judicial  officer 
shall  set  forth  in  writing  the  reasons  for  re- 
quiring the  condition.  In  the  event  that 
the  Judicial  officer  who  imposed  conditions  of 
release  is  not  available,  any  other  Judicial 
officer  In  the  district  may  review  such  con- 
ditions. 

"(e)  A  Judicial  officer  ordering  the  release 
of  a  person  on  any  condition  specified  in 
this  section  may  at  any  time  amend  his 
order  to  Impoee  additional  or  different  con- 
ditions of  release:  Provided,  That,  If  the  Im- 
position of  such  additional  or  different  con- 
ditions ree\ilts  in  the  detention  of  the  person 
as  a  result  of  his  inability  to  meet  such  con- 
ditions or  In  the  release  of  the  person  on 
condition  number  (4)  of  subsection  (a),  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d)  shall  apply. 

"(f)  Information  stated  in,  or  offered  In 
connection  with,  any  order  entered  pursuant 
to  this  section  need  not  conform  to  the  rules 
pertaining  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence  in 
a  court  of  law. 

"(g)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  dlqxist- 
tlon  of  any  case  or  class  of  cases  by  forfeiture 
of  collateral  security  where  such  disposition 
Is  authorized  by  the  court. 

"I  3147.  Appeal  frckm  conditions  of  release 

"(a)  A  person  who  is  detained,  or  whoee 
release  on  condition  niunber  (4)  of  section 
8148(a)  la  continued,  after  review  of  his  ap- 
plication pursuant  to  section  3148(d)  or  sec- 
tion 8148(e)  by  a  Judicial  officer,  other  than 
a  Judge  at  the  court  having  original  Juris- 


diction over  tb*  offense  with  which  he  is 
charged  or  a  Judge  of  a  UQlted  States  oourt 
of  appeals  or  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
may  move  the  court  having  ori^nal  Juris- 
diction over  the  offense  with  which  he  is 
charged  to  amend  the  order.  Said  motion 
shall  be  determined  promptly. 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  a  person  is  de- 
tained after  (1)  a  court  denies  a  motion  un- 
dw  subsection  (a)  to  amend  an  order  Im- 
posing conditions  of  release,  or  (3)  condi- 
tions of  release  have  been  Impoeed  at 
amended  by  a  Judge  of  the  court  having 
original  Jurisdiction  over  the  offense  charged, 
an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  court  having 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  such  court.  Any 
order  so  appealed  shall  be  affirmed  if  It  la 
supported  by  the  proceedings  below.  If  the 
order  is  not  so  supported,  the  court  may 
remand  the  case  for  a  further  hearing,  or 
may,  with  or  without  additional  evidence, 
order  the  person  released  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3148(a).  The  appeal  shaU  be  deter- 
mined promptly, 

"I  3148.  Release  In  capital  cases  or  after  con- 
viction 

"A  person  (1)  who  Is  charged  with  an  of- 
fense pimlshable  by  death,  or  (3)  who  has 
been  convicted  of  an  offense  and  is  either 
waiting  sentence  or  has  filled  an  appeal  or 
a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari,  shall  be 
treated  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3148  unless  the  coiirt  or  Judge  has 
reason  to  believe  that  no  one  or  more  con- 
ditions of  release  will  reasonably  assure  that 
the  peraon  will  not  flee  or  poee  a  danger  to 
any  other  person  or  to  the  community.  If 
such  a  risk  of  flight  or  danger  is  believed  to 
exist,  or  if  it  appears  that  an  appeal  Is 
frivolous  or  taken  for  delay,  the  person  may 
be  ordered  detained.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3147  shall  not  apply  to  persons  described 
in  this  section:  Provided,  That  other  rights 
to  judicial  review  of  conditions  of  release  or 
orders  of  detention  shall  not  be  affected. 
"1 3149.  Release  of  material  witnesses 

"If  It  appears  by  affidavit  that  the  teeU- 
mony  of  a  person  is  material  in  any  crimi- 
nal proceeding,  and  if  it  is  shown  that  It  may 
become  impracticable  to  secure  his  prssence 
by  subpena,  a  judicial  officer  shall  Impose 
conditions  of  release  pursuant  to  section 
3148.  No  material  wltnees  shall  be  detained 
because  of  inability  to  comply  with  any  con- 
dition at  release  If  the  testimony  of  such 
witness  can  adequately  be  secured  by  deposi- 
tion, and  further  detention  is  not  necessary 
to  prevent  a  failure  of  Justice.  Release  may 
be  delayed  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
until  the  deposition  of  the  witness  can  be 
taken  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure. 

"1 8150.  Violations  at  conditions  at  release 

"Whoever,  having  been  released  pursuant 
to  this  chapter,  willfiUly  falls  to  appear  be- 
fore any  court  or  Judicial  officer  as  required, 
shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  incur  a  for- 
feiture at  any  security  which  was  given  or 
pledged  for  hU  release,  and.  In  addition.  shaU, 
(1)  If  he  was  released  In  connection  with  a 
charge  of  felony,  or  while  awaiting  sentence 
or  pending  appeal  or  cwttorarl  after  convic- 
tion of  any  offense,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both,  or  (3)  if  he  was  released  in  connec- 
tion with  a  charge  of  misdemeanor,  be  fined 
not  more  than  the  "'**''"""i  provided  for 
such  misdemeanor  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both,  or  (3)  if  he  was 
released  for  appearance  as  a  material  witness, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
"I  3151.  Contempt  ^ 

"Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  Intsrfcr* 
with  or  prevent  the  exercise  by  any  court  at 
the  United  SUtes  otf  its  power  to  punish  for 
contempt.  v 
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"1 3163.  DefinlUons 

"As  used  In  section  3148-3160  of  this 
chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'Judicial  officer'  means,  im- 
less  otherwise  indicate^,  any  person  author- 
ized pursuant  to  sectioit  3041  of  this  title,  or 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  to 
release  a  i>erson  for  tilkl  or  sentencing  or 
pending  appeal  In  a  ^knjot  al  the  United 
States,  and  any  Judge  at  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  or  General  Sessions;  and 

"(2)  The  term  'offence'  means  any  crim- 
inal offense,  other  than  an  offense  triable  by 
court-martial,  military  commission,  provost 
court,  or  other  military  tibunal,  which  la  in 
violation  of  an  Act  of  C  Egress  and  is  triable 

In  any  court  eetabllshedl  by  Act  of  Congress." 
(b)   The  analysis  of  idhapter  207  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  Item        ' 

thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"3148.  Release  In  non< 
trial. 

"3147.  Appeal  from  con 

"S148.  Release  In  capl 
victlon. 

"3149.  Release  of  mater 

"3150.  VloUtion  of  con 

"3151.  Contempt. 

"3162..DeflnlUons." 
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inserting  In  lieu 
pltal  cases  prior  to 

Jons  of  release, 
leases  or  after  con- 

..  witnesses. 
11  ions  of  release. 


IN  CTTSrODT 

iph  of  section  3568 


)nment  of  any  per- 
aball  commence 


bh  sentence.  Any 
ven  credit  toward 
]  any  days  spent  In 
^th  the  offense  tat 
and.  In  the 
cted  of  an  offense 


CBXDiT  vox  mix 
Sec.  4.  The  first  para        _  ^.  .^..^.^  „„,«, 
of  title  18.  United  StatesT*  Jode,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"The  sftntence  of  Im,.. 

son  convicted  of  an  offl,., _,  .<.-..^^uv„ 

to  run  from  the  date  on  which  such  person 
Is  received  at  the  penitentiary,  reformatory 

or  Jail  for  service  of  -''-*-    

such  person  shall   be  , 
service  of  his  sentence  t< 
custody  in  connection 
which  sentence  was   ,_ 

case  of  any  person  con,., ^  .^  ««=ix«, 

who  Is  required  to  pay  aj  fine,  there  shaU  be 
deducted  from  the  amoui^t  of  such  fine  a  simj 
equal  to  the  wages  for  an  eight  hour  work- 
day at  the  Federal  minimum  wage  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  days  that  such  person 
spent  In  custody  prior  toi  his  conviction,  and 
pending  certiorari  or  appeal  with  respect 
thereto,  for  the  offense  lor  which  such  fine 
was  imposed:  Provided.  That  no  such  credit 
shall  be  given  if  the  Judd^  in  imposing  such 
person's  sentence  of  imprisonment  or  fine, 
takes  into  consideration  lie  number  of  days 
such  person  has  spent  inUuetody  in  connec- 
tion with  the  offense  for  *hlch  such  sentence 
or  fine  U  Imposed,  and  so  bcords  in  hU  Judg- 
ment. As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  'of- 
fense' means  any  criminal  offense,  other  than 
an  offense  triable  by  cou^t-martial,  military 
commission,  provost  court,  or  other  military 
tribunal,  which  Is  in  vloktion  of  an  Act  of 
Congress  and  is  triable  ibi  any  court  estab- 
lished by  Act  of  Congress.!' 

TSCHNICAL  AMcifblUlNTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  first  Sesntence  of  section 
3041  of  title  18,  Unite*  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  striking  out  ♦'or  baUed"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "<)»  released  as  pro- 
vided In  chapter  307  of  thlb  Utle". 

(b)  Section  3141  of  sudh  tlUe  U  amended 
by  striking  out  aU  that  foUows  "offend- 
ers," and  Inserting  in  lleU  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "but  only  a  coi*t  of  the  United 
Stotes  having  original  Jurtsdictlon  in  crim- 
inal cases,  or  a  JusUce  or  Jtidge  thereof,  may 
admit  to  baU  or  otherwise  release  a  person 
charged  with  an  offense  punishable  bv 
death."  1  ' 

(c)  SecUon  3142  of  sucil  Utle  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  adniljtted  to  baU"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "jv»ho  is  released  on 
the  execution  of  an  appearance  bail  bond 
with  one  or  more  stuetles" 

(d)  Section  3143  of  sucil  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "admlttec  to  baU"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "nlBsaed  on  the  «r- 


ecuUon  of  an  appearance  baU  bond  with  one 
or  more  siireties". 

(e)  ( 1 )  The  heading  to  chapter  207  at  such 
title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "BAIL"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "RELEASS". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  to  part  II  at 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "307. 
BaU"  and   Inserting  in   Ueu  thereof   "207 
Release". 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Ricou>. 
and  open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  the  language  "hnd- 

INCS  Aim  PT7BP06E". 

On  page  3,  lines  4  and  6,  strike  "amxnih 

MENTS    TO    CBAFTXB    207    W    TTTIJC    18,    T7NITXD 
STATES  CODE". 

On  page  10,  Une  8,  strike  "CREDrr  foe  -ma 

SPENT  EW  CTJBTODT". 

On   page   11,   line   14.   strike   "technical 

A1CZHDMZNT8". 


upon  application,  be  entitled  to  a  review  by 
the  Judicial  officer  who  Impoeed  the  condi- 
tion. Unless  the  requirement  Is  removed  and 
the  person  Is  thereupon  released  on  another 
condition,  the  Judicial  officer  shall  set  forth 
In  wrlUng  the  reasons  for  continuing  the 
requirement," 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  8,  lines  9  through  11,  strike  the 

language  beginning  with  "comUtlon  num- 
ber" and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"a  condlUon  requiring  him  to  return  to  cus^ 
tody  after  specified  hours,  the  provisions  of 
subsecUon  (d)  shall  apply." 


to 


to, 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

On  page  8,  line  22.  strike  the  language 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng- 
"a  condlUon  requiring  him  to  retxim  to  cus- 
tody  after  specified  hours  Is  continued,  after" 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed    to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

On  page  1,  Une  8,  strike  aU  the  language 
down  through  page  2,  and  through  Une  3 
on  page  3,  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowlng: 

"Sbc.  2.  The  purpose  of  thU  Act  is  to  re- 
vise the  pracUces  relating  to  baU  to  assure 
that  all  persons,  regardless  of  their  financial 
status.  ShaU  not  needlessly  be  detained  pend- 
ing their  appearance  to  answer  charges,  to 
testify,  or  pending  appeal,  when  detenUon 
serves  neither  the  ends  of  JusUce  nor  the 
pubUc  Interest." 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  Une  21,  strike  ths  word  "wait- 
ing" and  Insert  the  word  "awaiting". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  Une  31,  strike  the  language: 
"5  3160.  Violation  of  conditions  of  release" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof: 
"J  3160.  Penalties  for  faUure  to  appear" 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed    *  The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

On  page  4,  strike  the  language  on  Unea  1 
and  3. 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

On  page  9,  line  19,  after  the  word  "person". 
Insert  the  words  "or  court". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed        The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleilt  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

■Die  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  strike  the  language  on  Unes  5 
and  8,  and  reword  condition  No.  (7)  to  read 
as  foUows:  "impose  any  other  condlUon 
deemed  reasonably  necessary  to  assure  ap- 
pearance as  required,  including  a  condlUon 
requiring  that  the  person  return  to  custody 
after  specified  hours." 

And  renumber  the  conditions  so  as  to  read  • 

Strike  "(3) "  and  Insert  "(3) ". 

Strike  "(4)". 

Strike  "( 6 )"  Insert "  (3 ) ". 
Strike  "(8)"  and  Insert  "(4)". 
Strike  "(7) "  and  insert  "(6) ". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows : 

On  page  5,  Unes  18  through  23,  strike  the 
language  after  "Impoeed."  down  through  the 
word  "condlUon"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "A  person  who  is  ordered  re- 
leased on  a  condlUon  which  requires  that  the 
return  to  custody  after  specified  hours  shaU, 


to 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  wUl  re- 
I)ort  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  CTerk  read  as  foUows: 

On  page  9,  line  21,  Insert  between  the 
words  "to"  and  "release"  the  words  "baU  or 
otherwise"  and  strike  the  word  "for"  and  m- 
sert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "before". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  CTerk  read  as  foUows: 

On  page  10,  following  Une  7,  delete:  "3160 
Violation  of  conditions  of  release."  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof: 

"3150.  Penalties  for  faUure  to  appear. 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRBfAN.  The  CTerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  CTerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  Unes  14  and  16,  delete  the 
words  "Any  such  person  ahaU  be  given" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "The 
Attorney  General  shaU  give  any  such  per- 
son". 


to. 
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Tlie  committee  amendmoit  was  agreed 
ta 

The  CHAnaCAN.  The  ClMrk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  iM««  10,  lln«  10,  after  the  word  "of- 
fADM".  iDMrt  tlM  woKU  "OT  actt". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

On  page  10,  line  17,  Ineert  a  period  after 
the  word  "Imposed"  and  delete  the  remainder 
of  the  aectlon  through  the  word  "Judgment." 
on  page  11,  line  & 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  la,  after  line  14,  Inaert  a  new  sec- 
tion e,  to  read  aa  follows : 

"Sic.  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  M  days 
after-  the  date  on  which  It  la  enacted:  ^to- 
viOei.  That  the  provlslona  of  section  4  shall 
h*  applicable  only  to  sentences  Imposed  on 
or  after  the  effective  date." 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

AUMtrntrntm  orraiB>  bt  m.  «^»w»^ 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  offer 
amendments. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Ckakbi:  Page 
8,  line  17,  strike  out  "shall",  and  insert  "ma^'. 

Page  8,  line  18,  strike  "unless",  and  Insert 
"Prorlded.  That". 

Page  8,  line  10,  strike  "no". 

Page  8.  line  M.  strike  "may",  and  Inaert 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
exercising  what  I  believe  to  be  the  pre- 
rogative of  any  Member  of  this  body, 
regardless  of  the  side  of  the  aisle  <» 
which  he  may  sit,  who  may  have  some 
questions  which  should  be  properly 
answered  in  debate  and  otherwise  as  to 
what  a  bill  wiU  do. 

The  objective  of  these  amendments  is 
quite  simple.  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  language  in  the  committee  report  on 
page  15- 

This  involves  a  person  who  has  been 
convicted.  This  is  not  someone  who  has 
been  charged,  who  wants  to  go  free  on 
bail  or  otherwise.  This  is  someone  «^o 
has  been  convicted. 

The  point  I  am  making  Is  that  a  per- 
son who  has  been  convicted  should  be 
treated  different  from  a  person  who  has 
not  been  convicted.  That  is  the  Issue. 
I  feel  quite  strongly  about  it.  particularly 
in  view  of  some  of  the  experiences  we 
have  had  in  the  District  of  Ccdumbia. 

An  article  was  written  recently,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star,  in  re- 
gard to  the  DIstrtct  of  Columbia,  -mis 
tarn  win  cover  the  Dlstrlet  of  Columbia 


f  <m:  all  crimes.  Hie  article  says  that  the 
bond  program  and  laws  should  be  tight- 
ened. Tliat  is  with  reqieet  to  persons 
who  are  not  even  convicted,  while  I  am 
talking  about  pe(H>le  who  have  been  con- 
victed. 

I  wish  I  had  sufficient  time  to  read  the 
article.  It  gives  numerous  instances  of 
pe(H>le  who  have  been  permitted  to  go  out 
oa  bond,  who  have  committed  another 
crime,  and  another  crime,  and  another 
crime;  and  then  they  go  to  another  Juris- 
diction and  go  out  on  bond  in  that  Juris- 
diction; so  they  are  out  on  bond  in  two 
instances  and  committing  more  and  more 
crimes. 

Certainly,  a  person  who  has  been  con- 
victed should  have  rules  which  are  tight- 
er, and  the  burden  at  proof  ought  to  be 
on  the  pcuty  who  wants  to  go  free  on 
bond  or  otherwise  on  his  own  recognis- 
ance, after  conviction.  The  burden 
ought  to  be  on  him  to  prove  that  he 
should  have  that  right,  rather  than  on 
the  court  to  prove,  as  the  bill  now  pro- 
vides, that  there  is  going  to  be,  by  re- 
leasing him,  danger  to  other  persons  in 
the  community  or  that  he  will  flee. 

The  way  the  bill  Is  drafted,  on  page 
8,  lines  IB  through  21,  it  states  "unless 
the  court  or  Judge  has  reason  to  believe 
that  no  one  or  more  conditions  of  release 
will  reasonably  assure  that  the  per8<m 
will  not  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to  any  other 
person  or  to  the  oommunlty." 

Then  the  party  shall  be  treated,  as 
stated,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  more  liberal  treatment,  letting 
the  party  go. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  court  to  that  extent.  This 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  party 
who  wants  to  go  free,  after  conviction  to 
prove  that  he  Is  entitled  to  go  free.  It 
is  not  for  the  court  to  have  to  prove  that 
in  letting  him  go  free  he  will  cause  dam- 
age or  impose  a  danger  to  the  commu- 
nity. That  is  the  Issue  and  that  is  the 
sole  Issue.  I  do  not  think  we  should  let 
the  bUI  stand  with  this  m  the  Rscou  or 
the  report.  This  section  provides  that 
such  persons  are  presumptively  to  be 
released.  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  I 
do  not  agree  that  that  Is  what  the  bill 
should  say.  I  want  to  amend  it  to  make 
sure  It  does  not  say  that,  and  I  am  doing 
so  simply  by  revising  it  to  say  those  per- 
BORB  who  have  been  convicted  of  an  of- 
fense and  are  awaiting  sentence  or  file 
an  appeal  or  petition  for  a  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari may  be  treated  in  accordance  with 
this  more  liberal  treatment  rather  than 
"shall"  provided  that  the  court  or  the 
Judge  has  reason  to  believe  no  one  oe 
more  conditions  of  the  release  will  rea- 
sonably assure  the  person  will  not  flee 
or  pose  a  danger  to  any  other  person  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fnnn  Virginia. 

Mr.  FOFP.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
if  he  agrees  with  me  that  the  report  in 
that  paragraph  to  which  he  makes  spe- 
dflc  reference  tends  to  be  a  little  mis- 
leading and.  for  the  purposes  of  under- 
standing the  question,  let  me  quote  again 


what  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
quoted: 

since  there  Is  no  absolute  right  to  bail  In 
capital  casee  nor  In  the  cases  of  convicted 
persona,  the  courts  are  empowered  to  elect 
to  detain  defendants  In  such  cases. 

Tbtkt  language  standing  alone.  I  sub- 
mit, tends  to  make  the  reader  think  that 
all  the  court  lias  to  do  is  to  make  a  deci- 
sion wtiich  satisfies  himself  that  the 
prisoner  should  not  be  released  and  that 
that  is  sufficient.  Those  who  have  Inter- 
preted that  language  in  tliat  manner 
have  misinterpreted  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Crauk]  may  proceed 
for  2  additicmal  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentl(»nan  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Because  the  language  of 
section  3148  in  the  proviso  that  follows 
says: 

other  rights  to  judicial  review  of  condi- 
tions of  release  or  orders  o<  detention  shall 
not  be  affected. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  upon  review 
it  would  be  possible  to  challenge  the 
court's  discretion  In  refusing  bail  or 
ordering  detention.  Does  the  gentieman 
agree? 

liSr.  CRAMER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  eminently  correct.  That  Is  one  of  the 
dangers  in  the  bill  as  drafted  unless  my 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  McCIiORY.  Mr.  Chahman.  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  jdelding. 

As  I  Interpret  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, at  least  in  part,  while  the  Judge  is 
directed  to  grant  ball  or  release  the  pris- 
oner In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3146,  which  I  wholeheartedly 
support,  that  authority  would  be  discre- 
tionary with  the  court  after  conviction 
and  the  court  could  apply  those  provi- 
sions or  he  could  elect  not  to. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, yes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Yes.  So  I  think 
there  is  a  lot  of  merit  to  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  I  am  in  general  su]K>ort  of  this  legis- 
lation, Just  as  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  is.  I  think  we  should  give 
earnest  consideration  to  this  proposal 
made  by  the  genUeman  from  Florida 
since  there  appears  to  t>e  doubt  about 
this  and  I  would  not  want  to  suggest  that 
this  did  not  improve  tiie  bill.  I  think  it 
is  certainly  open  to  careful  and  earnest 
consideration  by  the  Ocnnmlttee. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  in  favor  ot  the 
bill  and  in  favor  of  its  objectives  and 
purpose,  but  I  Just  do  not  think  after  a 
man  is  convicted  that  the  burden  ought 
to  be  on  the  court  rather  than  on  the 
convicted  individual  to  show  tha.t  he  will 
not  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to  the  com- 
munity.   Therefore,  I  think  the  court 
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ite  right  to  baU 
except  capital 

gs  that  lias  dis- 
years  has  been 


should  have  the  discretion  In  determin- 
ing these  questions,  afid  this  would  give 
him  discretion,  particularly  after  convlc 

tion.      

Mr.   WHTTENER. ^ 

rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  redognize  that  there 
can  be  real  serious  dixerences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  proper  procedures  in  the  law. 
I  happen  to  come  fro^  a  State  where  a 
prisoner  has  an  a 
pending  appeal  in 
cases.    One  of  the 

turbed  me  through    _. 

that  this  is  not  true  in  the  Federal  dis 
trict  court.  While  I  would  not  accuse 
any  particular  judge  or  any  particular 
district  attorney  of  even  having  done  it, 
but  it  is  possible  for  lihem  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  accused  by  denying  bail 
on  appeal  since  it  takes  time  to  get  an 
appeal  up  to  the  Cir^iilt  Court  of  Ap 
peals. 

And,  I  know  that  tlk^re  are  many  of- 
fenses tried  in  the  Federal  district  courts 
which  do  not  involve;  real  or  probable 
long  sentences.  There|ore,  it  would  be  a 
very  easy  thing  for  a  Jiiflge  working  with 
the  district  attorney  to  say  to  a  prisoner, 
"Well,  you  go  ahead  and  appeal,  but  you 
are  not  going  to  have  am  bond.  You  are 
going  to  stay  here  in  tiwlock-up  and  they 
will  get  around  to  yourj^ase  in  the  appel- 
late court  in  about  9  months.  I  have 
only  given  you  a  year  ahd  a  day.  So,  you 
go  ahead  and  take  yoijt  appeal,  but  you 
are  not  having  any  baill* 

Mr.  Chairman,  oneof  the  most  appeal- 
ing provisions  of  this  bill  to  me  is  section 
3148,  It  says  that  a  brisoner  who  has 
been  convicted  and  wh»  believes  he  has 
a  bona  flde  appeal  will  not  be  coerced 
into  abandoning  that  Appeal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  language  which  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  suggests  may, 
without  knowing  what  the  court  would 
say  about  It  get  results  not  contemplated 
by  the  author.  For  example,  in  my  State 
we  have  a  Kidnaping!  lAct  which  says 
that  whoever  commits  this  offense 
"shall"  be  punished  bgr  imprisonment 
for  life.  Our  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina  said  that  whUfe  the  word  con- 
tained in  the  statute  ixas  "shall."  they 
would  interpret  it  as  "niay." 

So  I  assume  if  that  <Buld  be  done,  the 
court  may  well  say,  wh^n  the  genUeman 
wrote  the  word  "may"  in  here,  he  meant 
"shaU,"  because  it  w^  something  for 
the  benefit  of  the  prls)c|ner 

Mr.  Chairman,  the 
about   putting    the    b 
courts.    It  seems  to  me 
man's    words.    "Pn 
exactly  what  the  gen 

want  done.    If  amend    , „„^». 

then  say,  "Provided.  "fSat  toe'court^r 
judge  has  reason  to  belli  ye"  and  so  forth. 
So,  you  put  the  burderj 
there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beli^  the  last  sug- 
gestion wliich  the  gentle  r  lan  made  about 
the  use  of  the  word  "8bs  1 1"  in  line  24  is  a 
good  one.  But  he  has  gl  ejen  us  a  package 
to  consider,  so  if  we  vot  i 
ment,  I  believe  we  will  hi  i^  a  .333  batting 
average  instead  of  a  betting  average  of 
1.000  which  we  would  I  lice  to  have  and 
will  have  if  we  reject  th(  amendments. 


genUeman  talks 
ten    upon    the 
it  the  gentle- 
That"    does 
:man  does  not 
the  bill  would 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there  is  noth- 
Ijig  more  Important  than  protecting  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  people.  I  believe 
that  when  the  Members  of  the  House 
consider  that  the  record  shows  that 'the 
average  sentence  in  the  Federal  courts 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  was  33.5  per  offense 
where  there  was  a  conviction — and  this 
is  taking  the  total  picture  of  Federal 
crimes — they  will  realize  that  unless  a 
prisoner  has  an  absolute  untrammeled 
right  to  appeal,  he  is  going  to  be  denied  a 
great  deal  of  his  fundamental  liberty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  that  section 
3148  is  not  broader  than  it  is.  The  ac- 
cused does  not  have  that  untrammeled 
right,  even  through  we  approve  this  bill 
as  written.  I  discussed  this  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  with 
counsel  when  we  were  In  the  committee— 
an  absolute  requirement  that  a  prisoner 
pending  appeal  or  application  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari,  should  have  the  absolute 
right  of  bail,  if  charged  with  a  noncapital 
felony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  genUeman 
is— and  I  know  he  is— well  intentioned 
and  I  believe  he  and  I  seek  the  same  re- 
sult. In  this  minor,  feature  we  disagree. 
Nevertheless,  I  cylunend  the  genUeman 
from  Florida  [J».  Cramir]  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  his  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word.  I  would 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Florida. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  position  that  a 
defendant  should  be  treated  differently 
in  regard  to  ball  before  and  after  con- 
viction? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  court  should  have 
broad  discretion  is  determining  what  to 
do  after  conviction.  The  court  should 
not  have  its  hands  tied  as  is  the  case  be- 
fore conviction,  as  under  this  legislation. 
The  court  should  have  complete  discre- 
tion as  to  what  to  do  after  conviction 

that  is  all  my  amendment  does.  It  gives 
the  court  complete  discretion  to  make  a 
decision  after  conviction  and  not  tie  the 
hands  of  the  court  under  the  provisions 
of  section  3146  unless  the  court  makes 
certain  findings. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.     If  I  may  inquire  of 
the  genUeman,  is  any  conviction  final 
until  the  last  appeUate  court  rules  on 
the  legality  of  the  trial? 
Mr.  CRAMER.    Yes — so? 
Mr.  HUNGATE.    I  have  another  in- 
quiry, if  I  might  put  it  on  this  question 
of  the  use  of  ball  for  preventive  custody. 
Would  the  gentleman  say  as  a  matter  of 
practice  it  is  used  for  preventive  cus- 
tody— to  hold  one  in  preventive  custody? 
Mr.  CRAMER.    I  cannot  make  a  de- 
termination based  on  tliat.    I  say  tliat 
after  conviction  the  court  has  the  right 
to  make  a  determination  as  to  whether 
the  party  convicted  is  likely  to  commit 
the  same  crime  or  a  similar  crime  or  any 
other  crime.     There  is  no  prevention 
presently  in  the  law  from  such  a  deter- 
mination   after    conviction.      Everyone 
agrees  with  that.    You  are  talking  about 
prior  to  conviction.   After  conviction  the 
court  has  the  right  to  use  this  in  effect  as 
preventive  medicine  to  keep  the  defend- 
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ant  from  commlting  another  crime  simi- 
lar to  the  one  that  he  has  just  been  con- 
victed of.  That  is  an  essential  pow'er 
that  I  want  to  maintain  and  which  the 
committee  does.  too.  But  they  want  to 
put  the  court  to  a  straltjacket.  I  want 
to  give  the  court  full  discretion  ta  all 
matters.  That  is  what  my  amendment 
does. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Can  we  agree  that 
conviction  is  not  final  until  the  final  ttp- 
pellate  court  so  determtoes  the  legality 
of  the  trial? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  presumption  of 
innocence  of  the  tadividual  is  lost  when 
the  person  is  found  guilty  by  a  jury. 
That  is  what  we  are  talktog  about— his 
presumption  of  innocence  no  longer  ex- 
ists. At  that  time  he  should  not  have 
the  rights  that  he  has  before  his  pre- 
sumption of  Innocence  has  been  repudi- 
ated by  tile  decision  of  the  jury.  That 
is  a  matter  of  law  at  the  present  time 
and  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer),  there 
were — ayes  18,  noes  25. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  as  a  representa- 
tive of  those  of  the  nonlegally  trained 
minds  to  address  some  simple  questions 
to  the  proponents  of  this  bill,  which  I 
hope  will  be  informative  and  clarlfsrtag. 
Is  this  one  of  the  series  of  judicial  re- 
forms requested  by  the  admtoistration, 
four  of  which  were  passed  yesterday  un- 
der consent  or  under  suspension  of  the 
rules? 

Mr.  CELLER.  This  Is  a  separate  re- 
quest that  was  made  by  the  President. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  it  is  one  of  the  Presi- 
dential requests  for  judicial  reforms  and 
not  a  bill  originating  in  either  body  of 
the  Congress? 

Bfr.  CELLER.  This  request  was  made 
several  years  ago. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  disttogulshed 
chairman.  I  have  a  second  question  to 
ask. 

Mr.  CELLER.  May  I  modify  the  an- 
swer I  just  gave  to  the  gentieman  and  say 
that  this  request  for  bail  reform  was 
made  ta  the  Eisenhower  administration 
ta  1958. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  again  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

My  second  question  has  to  do  with 
whether  in  the  genUeman 's  opinion  or  ta 
the  opinion  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill, 
this  places  too  much  responsiblUty  on  the 
judicial  officer  before  conviction  Is  estab- 
lished— and  this  probably  has  to  do  with 
the  last  amendment.  I  have  heard  every 
word  of  this  debate  this  afternoon  and  ta 
my  opinion  there  are  many  areas  that 
are  not  clear  to  Members  in  this  House 
of  Representatives  who  are  not  legally 
trataed. 

jMr.  CELLER.  At  the  present  time  the 
judge  has  ctHuplete  discretion  and  we 
provide  the  statutory  foundation  for  that 
discretion  ta  this  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
ask  another  question,  tliere  is  at  least 
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one  school  of  thought  abroad  In  this  na- 
tion at  this  time  that  thinks  that  per- 
haipa  the  ItCaDory  rule  dedoion  has  dtme 
no  service  to  Judicial  determination,  and 
particularly  support  of  the  constabulary 
or  the  Judiciary  in  this  Nation.  Does  or 
does  not  this  apply  on  baU  reform?  Does 
it-  have  anything  to  do  with  either  rein- 
forcing or  detracting  fnun  the  Mallory 
rule? 

Mr.  CSUJER.  No.  it  has  xu>thing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  principle 
enunciated  by  the  Mallory  decision, 
whidi  Involves  statements  made  after 
arrest  and  before  arraignment.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  the  opinion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  the  prcHxments 
of  the  Ull,  thai,  it  would  not  further  de- 
tract from  Judicial  support  of  the  con- 
stabulary and  early  brliiglng  to  trial  and 
the  methig  out  of  fair  Justice  to  those 
who  are  victimizing  the  pe(«>le  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  CELLSR.  I  do  iK>t  think  It  has 
anyUiing  to  do  with  that  subject  at  alL 

Mr.  HALL.    I  thank  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Coounittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  DsNTOit,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  r^^orted  that  that  Cwnmittee. 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(8. 1S57)  to  revise  existing  ball  practices 
in  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 869.  he  reported  the  bUl  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  s^Murate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  tsk  groe. 

The  amendmwits  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  (xi 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 
KonoN  TO  BaoomoT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  otTer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
poaedtothebUlt 

Mr.  HAUL!  am,  Mr.  I^)eaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tht  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fcdlows: 

Motion  to  reooimnlt:  Mr.  Hall  biotm  to 
nooBamlt  Uu  biu  s.  1S8T  to  the  CXimmittM 
on  JndloUry  with  Instmottons  to  report  tlia 
same  bask  to  tta*  BOum  forthwith  with  the 
loUowlng  "■»*'"*"">''** ' 

On  p«c*  S.  Un«  17,  strlk*  out  "ahan"  aad 
Insert  "may". 

On  page  8,  line  18.  strike  "unleai"  and 
insert  "ProrMetf,  That". 

On  page  8,  Una  IB.  strike  "no". 

OB  p^e  8.  line  M.  strike  "may-  and  Insert 
"aball". 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  snAKESt.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  reeommlt. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  questton  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bllL 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
^Deaker  aniMMmoed  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BALL.  Bdr.  E^aker,  I  objeet  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  at  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  presoit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  qu<»um 
is  not  present. 

The  DooAeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wUl  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  319,  nays  14,  not  voting  98,  as 
follows: 

(RoU  No.  128] 

TEAS— S19 

AbblU 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 

Andenon. 

Tena. 
Andrews, 

Oeorge  W. 
Andrews. 

aiena 
Andrews. 

N.Oak. 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 


Batee 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bocss 
Bow 

Brsdemas 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomflsld 
Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 
BroyhlU,  H.O. 
BroyhUl.Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleeon 
Byrne,  Fs. 
^mes.  Wis. 
CabeU 
cahm 


Callaway 

Carey 

Carter 

Ouey 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

OheU 

Clancy 

Clark 

CleTeland 

Clerenser 

OoUlar 

Oonable 

Oonte 

Cooley 

Oorbea 

Oorman 

Cramer 

Culver 

Curtln 
Curtu 
Daddarlo 
Decue 


Davis,  Oa. 

DawaoK 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 


Devlne 


Dins 


Dlngell 

Joelson 

TVinobue 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Dowdy 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Jonas. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Jones,  Uo. 

Dwyer 

Karsten 

Bdmondson 

Karth 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Kastenmeler 

■dwards,  CaUf . 

Kee 

Biwards.La. 

Keith 

Brlenbom 

KeU7 

■vans.  Colo. 

Keogh 

Everett 

KInR,  cailf. 

Fallon 

King,  Utah 

Farbstctn 

Klrwan 

Famsley 

nimum 

Komegay 

FaaceU 

Felghan 

Laird 

Flndley 

Pino 

Upeoomb 

Fisher 

nood 

Love 

Poley 

McClory 

Ford,  Oerald  B 

.  Mcculloch 

Ford. 

William  O. 

McDoweU 

Foimtaln 

UcGrath 

Fraser 

McVleker 

Frtedel 

MacOragor 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Wyj<fi^.n 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Mackay 

Fuqua 

Mackle 

Oallagher 

Madden 

Oarmata 

Mabon 

Mailllard 

Gettya 

Marsh 

Olbboas 

MBt*t'«T 

OUbert 

Matthews 

Omigan 

May 

Oonaalea 

Meeds 

OoodeU 

Michel 

Orabowskl 

Milts 

Gray 

Mlnlsh 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

MlnShaU 

Green,  Pa. 

Mlae 

Grlder 

Moeller 

onrntba 

Monegan 

Grover 

MOore 

Oubeer 

Moortaead 

Hacan.  Ga. 

Morgan 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Morris 

Haley 

Moras 

HallecA 

Murphy,  m. 

Halpera 

Muxphy.H.T. 

Natcbar 

Hanley 

Nedzl 

Hansen,  Tdaho 

Nelsen 

Hansen.  Wash.  Nlz 

Haraba 

0-Haia.IU. 

Harvey.  Iflch. 

O'Hara.Mloh. 

Hathaway 

OVonskl 

H«bert 

Olsen.Mant. 

Heehler 

HelstosU 

O'NeUl.Mass. 

Hides 

Ottlnger 

Holland 

Patmaa 

Horton 

Patten 

Howard 

Pepper 

BnU 

Hungato 

PhUbln 

Huot 

Plekla 

Hutchinson 

Pike 

Ibbord 

Plmla 

Irwin 

Poage 

JaoolM 

FoC 

Jarman 

Pool 

Jennings 

Prtca 

Pudnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Race 

Randall 

Bedlln 

Reld,m. 

Self  el 

Resnlck 

BeusB 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Blvera,  Alaska 

Boblson 


Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rnnoallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Bostenkowski 

Roudebuah 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfield 

St.  Onge 

Sayior 

Scbeuer 


Dole 
Gross 
Ball 

Henderson 
Jones,  N.C. 


Bchlsler 

Bdunldhauser 

Bohneeb^l 

Schwelker 

Oecieet 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkas 

Bisk 

BkublU 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Btalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Btratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenser 

NATS— 14 

King,  N.T. 
Latto 
Lennon 
Long,  La. 
O'Neal,  Oa. 
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Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Tbomaon.Wls. 

Todd 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tuten 

UdaU 

Dllman 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Walker.  N.  Mes. 

Watkins 

Watts 

Weltner 

WhaUey 

White,  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Whltener 

WMnaU 

Wright 

Wydler 

Tates 

Toung 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Passman 
Rogers,  Tea. 
Waggonner 
Watson 


Abemethy 
Annunalo 
Arends 
Baring 
Barrett 
Battln 
BeU 

Bingham 
BUtnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brown,  Cailf. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Cameron 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
ClawBon,Drt 
Oohelan 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Craley 
DavlB,WIs. 
delaOaiaa 
Dom 
Dow 
Dyal 

BUaworth 
Bvlns.Tenn. 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Frallnghuysen 
Olalmo 


Grelgg 

Gumey 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Hosmer 

Kreba 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Leggett 

McCarthy 

McBwen 

McFall 

McMlUan 

Maodonald 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 


Mink 

Morrison 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

MulUr 

Murray 

OVrian 

Pelly 


PoweU 

Rees 

Held,  N.T. 

Retnecke 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Roberts 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Roeenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scott 

Banner 

Sickles 

Smith,  N.T. 

TalooU 

Thompaon,  N.J. 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tupper 

utt 

Van  Deeriln 
Walker.  Miss. 
Whitten 
WUHama 

wniis 

Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
ChadasH. 

wour 
wyatt 


So  the  bill  wtis  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  FOgarty  with  Mr.  Frellnghaysen. 

Mr.  AnnunMo  with  Mr.  PaUy. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  HoUflald  with  Ut.  aomtr. 

Mr.  ToU  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Mbas  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tenneesee  with  Mr.  Bell. 

M^.  Hanna  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Beea  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  MUler  with  Mr.  Burtcm  of  ITtah. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Tklcott. 

Mr.  B<nrbal  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Slcklea  with  Mr.  Balnecka. 

Mr.  Banner  with  Mr.  Ournay. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Poweu  with  Mr.  Oraley. 

Mr.  Knba  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Soott  with  Mr.  Martin  at  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ThompKn  of  New  Jersey  with  Mt 
Wyat^ 
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Mr.  Grelgg  with  Mr.  V  aiker  of  Mississippi 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Doij  H.  Clausen. 
Bir.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Bingham 
Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Baring 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  ilth  Ur.  St  Germain 
Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Vfen  Deeriln. 
Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Cblmer. 
Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.   l^ltten. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  vHth  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Ab<  ^nethy. 
Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  '>lmble. 
Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Ii^n. 
Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Will  ». 
Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Moi  ^son. 
Mr.   Rivers  of   South   Carolina   with   Mr. 
McMillan. 
Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mi .  iRosenthal. 
iSi.  Barrett  with  Mr.  i^iavls  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  li^an. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  anlth  of  New  York 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Utt^ 
Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  ^    _ 
Mr.  Macdonald  with  1^7.  Mosher 
Mr.  McPall  with  Mr.  EjlBworth 
Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr. 
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^eld  of  New  York. 


The  result  of  the  vo<< 

as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opene : 
A  motion  to  reconsid  >  • 

table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.    CORMAN.     Mr 
unanimous   consent 
may  have  5  legislative 
extend  their  remarks 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the  gen 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objecti 


ADJOURNMENT 

MORROW,  J 


Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr 
unanimous  consent  that 
adjourns  today  that  it 
at  11  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.     Wit 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objecti 


larvey  of  Indiana. 


was  announced 
was  laid  on  the 


to  EXTEND 

'speaker,  I  ask 

tli*t   all   Members 

lays  in  which  to 

in  the  biU  Just 

|ere  objection  to 
lan  from  Cali- 


11  AM.  TO- 

8,  1966 

Speaker,    I   ask 

rhen  the  House 

^djoum  to  meet 

out  objection.  It 


ARAB  REPUiEES 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mtj.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  a^  lilress  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  aiid  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  exti-aneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  ktentle-nan  from 
New  York?  U 

There  was  no  objectioni. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
December  of  1962, 1  visitjil  the  Near  East 
to  evaluate  the  Palestli£-Arab  refugee 
situation.  I  discussed  I  the  issues  and 
problems  of  refugees  with  United  States 
and  DJ*.  officials  and  irietumed  to  the 
United  States  with  a  niiiiber  of  recom- 
mendations. I 

Once  again,  we  will  dttortly  be  asked 
to  appropriate  funds  for  the  share  of  the 
US.  Government's  conirlbution  to  the 
UJI.  for  continued  work  by  the 
UNRWA— United  Natidis  ReUef  and 
Works  Agency.  As  in 'previous  years, 
this  Government  will  be  Rsked  and  prob- 
ably will  contribute  thfei  largest  single 


•  sum  for  the  VH.  work  with  Arab  refu- 
gees. UJ3.  pledges  totaled  about  $11.5 
million  in  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1965-66, 
and  approximately  the  same  for  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  fiscal  year,  bringing  the 
total  contribution  of  the  United  States 
to  $22.9  mUIion.  Translated  into  other 
terms,  the  United  States  contributes 
about  70  percent  of  UNRWA 's  total  con- 
tribution by  all  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  official  UNRWA  fig- 
ures do  not  refiect  the  extent  of  the  prog- 
ress  that  has  been  made  toward  the 
absorption  of  the  refugees  into  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Near  East.   At  the  end  of 
1965,  there  were  1,300,117  refugees  regis- 
tered   with    UNRWA    compared    with 
1,262,649  in  1964,  an  increase  of  37,468. 
In  June  of  1962,  there  were  1.174.760  ref- 
ugees registered  creating  the  impression 
that  no  progress  occurred  in  their  inte- 
gration.   These  figures  are  highly  mis- 
leading.    UNRWA  has  never  concealed 
the  fact  that  the  refugee  rolls  were  in- 
flated     from      the      very      beginning. 
UNRWA 's  efforts  to  purge  the  rolls  of 
the  many  thousands  who  have  died  or 
who  have  become  ineligible,  or  who  were 
never  eligible  In  the  first  place  have  been 
frustrated  by  the  refusal^f  the  Arab 
Government    to    cooperate.      Moreover, 
progress  made  in  absorption  and  resettle- 
ment is  consistently  played  down.    Un- 
fortunately, there  is  no  way  to  establish 
the  precise  position  since  there  is  no  ac- 
curate census.    Since  the  number  of  ref- 
ugees is  substantially  below  that  report- 
ed by  the  UN,  there  is  need  for  a  close 
reexamination  of  the  Arab  refugee  prob- 
lem.   I  urge  that  Congress  instruct  ap- 
propriate officials  in  Washington  to  in- 
sist   that    a    current    census    of    Arab 
refugees  should  be  taken  by  the  United 
Nations. 

In  any  event,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
U.S.  approach  to  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem through  the  United  Nations  has  not 
worked.    It  is  equally  apparent  that  the 
Arab  refugees  continue  to  be  a  constant 
festering  sore  in  the  Middle  Eastern  area 
of  the  world.    To  these  people  without  a 
home  and  without  a  coimtry,  the  word 
refugee  has  become  not  a  term  holding 
out  hope  for  eventual  blending  into  the 
economic  stream  of  new  homelands  but 
rather  a  term  signifying  a  way  of  Ufe — 
a  hopelessness  of  spirit  and  continuation 
of  poverty.    It  serves  the  political  objec- 
tives of  the  Arab  States  to  preserve  the 
Arab  refugees  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
grouping  in  preparation  for  a  new  war 
against  Israel.     These  unfortunate  in- 
dividuals faced  with  a  life  of  handouts, 
refugee  camps,  and  circumscribed  bounds 
of   hope   have  received  education   and 
training  from  UNRWA.    But  their  em- 
ployment and  political  Integration  are 
retarded  because  of  the  political  impU- 
cation  of  the  existing  refugee  program. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  we  in  the  Con- 
gress face  the  fact  that  the  Arab  refugee 
problem  will  continue  as  a  matter  of 
serious  concern  unless  some  new,  force- 
ful, dynamic  step  is  taken  to  bring  about 
the  integration  of  these  people. 

Such  a  step  Is  necessary  not  only  from 
a  humanitarian  point  of  view  but  from 
a  practical  poUtical  point  of  view  as  well. 
The  1.3  million  Arabs  registered  as  refu- 


gees   in    four    host    countries— -Jordan. 
Syria.   Lebanon,   and   the   Gaza   Strip 
controlled  by  the  United  Arab  RepubUc— 
are  a  constant  potential  threat  to  the 
political  stability  and  integrity  of  not 
only  Israel  but  the  host  countries  as  well. 
Realistically,  they  are  the  nucleus  of  a 
sub  rosa  army  witliln  each  host  country 
One  of  their  self-styled  leaders,  Aluned 
Shukairy,  has  long  been  anxious  to  arm 
them  and  create  within  an  existing  state 
a  private  army  dedicated  to  the  designs 
of  the  leader — a  military  force  serving 
a  nation  in  exile.    It  Is  quite  apparent 
that  any  such  paramilitary  formation 
could  seriously  undermine  the  political 
stability  of  the  already  shaJ^  Kingdom 
of  Jordan  as  well  as  other  host  countries. 
Under  the  status  quo,  the  Arab  govern- 
ments are  permitted  to  evade  their  own 
obligations  to  the  refugees  and  to  use 
them  as  pawns  In  the  political  and  propa- 
ganda campaign.     A  settlement  of  the 
refugee  problem  would  be  a  meaningful 
step  toward  a  constructural  solution  of 
the  Palesthie  problem.     It  would  also 
help   to  create   a  healthier  and  more 
stable   political    climate   in   the   entire 
Middle  Eastern  area. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  make  UJ3. 
contributions  to  UNRWA  dependent  upon 
the  gradual  transfer  of  responsibility  for 
refugees     and     refugee     camps     from 
UNRWA  to  the  host  countries.    This  was 
one  of  the  recommendations  I  made  In 
1963  as  a  result  of  my  trip  In  late  1962;  It 
was,  however,  not  implemented.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  deny  such  Arab  refugees 
who  are  still  in  need  of  assistance,  the 
basic  necessities  of  Ufe  wliich  they  are 
guaranteed  largely  by  U.S.  contributions 
to  UNRWA.    The  U.S.  participation  in 
Arab  refugee  relief  has  to  be  continued 
until  such  time  as  the  refugees  are  as- 
similated into  the  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  fabric  of  the  host  countries. 
Until  such  time  as  this  Is  accomplished, 
the  U.S.  contributions  will  be  turned  over 
to  UNRWA  as  usual,  but  UNRWA,  in 
turn,  will  distribute  yearly  appropria- 
tions to  the  government  of  all  the  host 
countries  for  the  actual  management  of 
refugee  reUef.     With  the  contributions 
will  also  go  the  responsibilities  for  fiscal 
accountability  and  for  the  progress  of 
the  Integration  of  refugees  into  the  re- 
spective economic  Ufe  of  the  host  coun- 
tries.   Most  human  beings  want  to  work 
and  get  ahead.    There  Is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  the  refugees  are  becoming  ab- 
sorbed In  the  host  countries.    But  that 
proc<»s  could  be  speeded  If  we  eliminated 
the  procedures  which  make  for  stagna- 
tion, and  perpetuation  of  the  status  quo. 
Transfer  is  a  sine  quo  non  to  a  construc- 
tive settlement  of  the  refugee  problem. 
Only  when  the  governments  of  the  host 
countries  become  directly  responsible  for 
the  refugees  wlU  we  begin  to  see  progres- 
sive and  rapid  Integration  of  the  refu- 
gees Into  the  economic  Ufe  of  those  coun- 
tries.   Only  when  these  governments  are 
made   responsible   poUtlcaUy   and   eco- 
nomically for  the  weU-belng  and  self- 
reliance  of  refugees  can  we  expect  any 
serious  effort  on  their  part  to  normalize 
the  existence  of  these  unfortunate  lost 
human  beings.   Once  immediate  resmn- 
sibUity  for  the  refugees  is  transferred  to 
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Arab  administrations,  much  of  the  pay- 
chological  and  emotional  otastaelee  to  In- 
tecration  will  be  removed.  Winding  up 
of  UMRWA's  direct  manacement  and  re- 
sponslbUlty  will  gradually  pat  an  end  to 
Incitement  and  illusion  and  a  dangerous 
political  Inedentism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  have  a  right 
to  a  decent  life.  In  today's  world,  no 
human  Jbelng.  old  or  sroung,  »>v>uid  be 
subjected  to  perpetual  refugeelam  as  a 
way  of  life. 


Ifoi.ipTioiT  Bcraannfa  ths  SBms  or  thk 

BouBi  at  BxnamrrATnnM  Wm  Rxavacr 

TO  mM  Riusr  Boixa  or  tbs  Unrsd  Na- 

TIIOM8  Rbukf  amp  Wosxa  AaufCT 

WhOTMa   tbe  Unlt«d  Btatea  hu  mad*  a 

msjor  eontrlbutton  wo— <tlng  1860,000.000  to 

flxunoe  the  United  Nations  Belief  and  Worka 

Agency  for   tlie  relief,  education,   training. 

and   rebabUlUtlon    of   the   PalesUne    Arab 

refugees:  and 

Wbereas  despite  total  expenditures  exceed- 
ing $500,000,000,  tbe  United  Nations  ReUef 
and  Works  Ag«ncy  rolls  continue  to  grow 
larger  because  the  Agency  baa  failed  to  ellml* 
nate  from  the  roUs  those  who  baye  died  and 
those  who  are  no  longer  eligible  for  rations 
because  of  their  employment;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  ReUef  and 
Works  Agency  eontlnuee  to  provide  rations 
to  refugees  who  are  undergoing  military 
tnOnlng  in  a  Palestine  Liberation  Army :  Now, 
tberafore,  be  It 

Xesoivad.  That  It  la  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  BepresenUUves  that  the  President,  acUng 
through  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  support  measures  at  the 
United  Nations  to  reorganise  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  United  .Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  with  a  tIsw  to  purging  Its  rolls 
oC  Inellglblee  and  to  aooaleratlng  the  aheotp- 
tlon  a<  the  refugees  In  the  economies  of  Arab 
countrtea.  such  meastxres  to  Include: 

(1)  an  aocurate  census  of  the  refugees  now 
on  the  rolls: 

(3)  transfer  the  United  NaUons  Belief  and 
Works  Agency  admlnlstrattve  responsibilities 
for  the  distribution  of  rations  and  for  the 
•doeatlon  and  health  of  the  refugees  from 
Bwdi  Agency  to  the  boot  ooimtrles;  and 

(S)  pconalon  that  future  United  Stotes 
oontnbuUoDs  to  the  united  Nations  ReUef 
and  Works  Agency  should  be  extended  to  the 
host  oountrtas  on  condition  that  the  funds 
are  effecttrely  used  to  speed  economic  ab- 
sorption and  employment  of  the  refugees. 


THK  RKA.  AN  OUT8TANDINO 
EXAIiO>IJE  OF  COC»>ERATION 

Mr.  HUNQATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoos  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
xenArks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlssoortt  ^*~' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  fai  rural 
America  today  there  is  light  and  there  is 
deetric  power— because  31  years  ago  a 
new  President  created  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Adminlstratlcaa  to  do  a  Job  no  one 
dae  would  undertake. 

We  know  the  story.  Rural  pefvie  got 
electric  service  without  payment  of  ez- 
ceeslve  construction  ebaneg  and  power 
rate*.  Klectrle  Unea  were  stretched  Into 
the  darkened  ooontryiide.  brtnirtng  not 
only  lights  and  power  but  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  Uvteg  for  our  long  neglected  rural 
It  was  an  outstanding  example 


of  oo(K>eratlon  between  dedicated,  indus- 
trious people  and  their  Federal  Ctovem- 
ment. 

The  task  of  bringing  electric  enovy 
to  rural  America  was  not  easy.  There 
were  those  in  the  beginning  who  said  the 
fanner  would  not  use  electricity  for  more 
than  lights,  and  if  he  had  it  available,  he 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it.  Then 
there  were  those  commercial  power  com- 
panies which  would  not  back  down  f  nnn 
their  high  fees  and  rules  for  niral  serv- 
ice— and  they  did  xvot  want  anyone  else 
to  do  the  Job  they  should  have  done  in 
the  first  place. 

Those  who  said  the  Job  of  rural  elec- 
trification could  not  be  done  changed 
their  lament  in  the  1950'8  to  "the  Job  of 
rural  electrification  is  done."  Tliey 
based  their  self-serving  faulty  finding  on 
the  promise  that  most  of  the  farms  now 
had  electricity  and  that  was  all  REA  was 
supposed  to  do — s^re  farms. 

By  the  late  1950'8,  they  had  convinced 
the  Elsenhower  administration  that  the 
rural  electric  systems  had  reached  the 
crest  of  their  development  and  REA  was 
ready  to  be  phased  out.  The  commercial 
power  companies  stood  ready,  of  course, 
to  help  push  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram over  the  hill,  hoping  to  pick  up  the 
valuable  pieces  when  it  cracked  up  from 
neglect  and  attrition. 

By  1960,  the  electric  program  and  the 
rural  telephone  program  were  drifting 
dangeroufdy,  victims  of  a  do-nothing 
approach.  The  forward-looking  local 
people  who  had  given  their  hopes  and 
energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
seemingly  impossible  task— providing 
electric  and  telephone  service  in  sparsely 
settled  rural  areas — were  filled  with 
doubts  and  uneasiness  over  the  future  (tf 
the  REA  programs. 

It  did  not  help  these  fine  people  to 
hear  again  and  again — as  if  from  a 
chorus  of  frustrated  frogs — the  tiresome 
refrain  from  commercial  power  com- 
panies, the  power  company-dominated 
trade  press  and  financial  newspapers. 
"The  Job  is  done.  The  Job  Is  done.  The 
REA  Job  Is  done." 

Fortunately,  the  American  pec^Ie 
turned  to  John  Kennedy  and  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  "get  America  moving  again." 
Millions  of  rural  Americana  supported 
this  wise  decision,  because  they  saw  it 
as  a  means  of  getting  REA  moving  again. 
And  they  were  not  dlsaivolnted.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  Orvllle  L.  Freeman, 
the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was  to 
issue  a  ringing  declaration  of  faith  In 
the  REA  programs  and  to  call  the  REA 
personnel  and  the  rural  electric  leader- 
ahlp  Into  action  again. 

In  his  statement  of  February  3,  1961. 
Secretary  Freeman  refused  to  accept  the 
private  power-created  myth  that  the  Job 
of  rural  electrification  was  finished.  He 
stressed  his  Administration's  pledge  to 
"restore  REA  to  its  former  role  of  pre- 
eminence— ^freeing  It  from  constant 
concern  over  political  Interference 
and  budgetary  starvation — and  tmahWrtg 
that  remarkable  American  Institution 
to  get  on  with  its  work  of  providing  low- 
cost  dectrldty  and  telephcmes  for  every 
American  farm  family." 

Outlining  the  general  prindplea  which 
would  guide  the  new  AdmlnistraUon  In 


its  conduct  of  the  REA  programs.  Secre- 
tary Freonan  said: 

Loan  funds  for  rural  electrification  and 
rural  telephony  must  be  available  in  amounts 
adequate  to  assure  that  these  programs  wUI 
proceed  on  an  orderly  basis  .  .  .  There  Is  a 
recognized  need  for  gen«ratlon  and  transmis- 
sion loans.  We  expect  BKA  to  make  such 
loans  when  they  are  feasible  and  needed  to 
help  solve  power  shortages  or  reduce  costs  to 
rural  consumeis. 

Secretary  Freeman  also  promised: 
We  BhaU  give  Increased  attention  to  broad 
economic  development  of  rural  areas  rec- 
ognising the  key  role  of  cooperatives  to  ex- 
tend telephone,  electric  and  other  service  to 
the  widest  practical  number  of  rural  users. 

The  reenergisatlon  of  the  REA  pro- 
grams under  President  Kennedy  and  now 
imder  President  Johnson  is  a  matter  of 
record.  We  who  believe  hi  rural  electri- 
fication are  fortunate  in  having  Lyndon 
Johnson  as  our  President.  He  has  been 
a  great  and  good  friend  of  the  program 
from  the  beginning — because  he  knows 
what  it  means  in  terms  of  better  living,  in 
terms  of  greater  progress,  and  Its  im- 
portance in  his  all-out  war  against 
poverty.  And  he  knows  the  problems  of 
bringing  low-cost  electric  and  telephone 
service  to  thinly  populated  rural  areas. 

Because  of  what  President  Johnson  is 
doing  to  make  rural  America — and  all 
America — a  land  of  equal  opportunity, 
I  am  pleased — ^yee,  proud  to  share  my 
findings  with  you  in  a  report  on  the 
stewardship  of  the  REA  programs  in  the 
last  5  years,  under  this  administration. 

One  of  the  first  recommendations  of 
Secretary  Freeman  upon  assuming  ofDce 
was  a  change  in  the  1962  budget  recom- 
mendation— prepared  under  the  old  ad- 
ministration— to  Increase  REA's  electric 
loan  authorization  from  $145  million  to 
$195  million.  Then,  as  the  needs  of  the 
electric  borrowers  came  into  focus,  budg- 
et recommendations  were  sulKnltted 
which  would  allow  REA  to  meet  than 
fully. 

In  the  6  fiscal  years  for  which  this 
administration  has  made  budget  recom- 
mendatl(»is,  it  has  requested  a  total  new 
loan  authority  of  $2.5  billion  for  both 
programs.  Of  this  amoimt.  $1,955  mil- 
lion has  been  for  the  rural  electric  pro- 
gram and  $545  milll<Hi  for  the  rural 
teleph(Hie  program.  The  previous  ad- 
ministration had  requested  $1,585  million 
in  new  loan  authorizations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1956  through  1961. 

Since  January  1,  1961,  REA  has  ap- 
proved loans  totaling  more  than  $1.6 
billion  for  electric  borrowers  and  more 
than  $516  million  for  rural  telephone 
borrowers.  Tlie  need  for  these  loans  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  REA  borrowers 
added  more  than  1.3  million  consumers 
and  subscribers  in  the  5  years,  1961 
through  1965.  During  this  period,  715,- 
679  new  electric  consumers  and  587,114 
telephone  subscribers  came  on  the  lines. 
Many  of  these  telephone  subscribers  got 
their  first  telephones  as  a  result  of  REA 
financing  and  technical  help,  and  all  were 
Introduced  to  the  convenience  of  modern 
dial  service. 

With  the  eiMXNuragement  of  Secretary 
Freeman.  RKA  also  acted  to  make  the 
benefits  of  Its  programs  available  to  rural 
areas  which  had  been  denied  eentnl  sta- 
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January  1,  1961.  Initia] 
made  to  dght  new  el 
borrowers,  promlatog  a 
darkness  which  had  he  < 
these  areas  in  bondage.  J 

m  these  5  year*.  19S1  through  1065. 
RSA  also  made  initial  jlbans  to  22  rural 
telephone  cooperatives 
dal  telephone  companii 
REA  acted  on  the 
people  should  have  tel 
quality  and  at  rates  coi 
^oyed  by  city  pecvle. 

Because  wholesale  p^Wer  supply  is  so 
critical  to  the  terms  anq  c(»ditions  under 
which  rural  people  c^  have  electric 
service.  REA  intensified  Its  efforts  to  in- 
sure adequate  supplies  m  all  areas,  and 
bring  wlwdesale  power  costs  down  where 
it  could.    TUs  is  the  s0D^ecard: 

liocms  were  approved!  for  12  new  gen- 
eration and  transinlssi(ih  borrowers,  in- 
cluding 10  cooperative^,  responsible  for 
achieving  maximum  economy  in  power 
production  and  transiiUsslon  for  rural 
pe(H>le.  ' 

REA  loans  and  teehnli^^l  assistance  are 
enabling  power-type  bMrowers  to  con- 
struct facilities  which  will  l»ing  savings 
of  $104  million  in  powev  jcosts  during  the 
first  10  years  they  are  in  i  operation. 

Through  negotlatlons|Mth  other  power 
suppliers  REA  and  its  eilectric  borrowers 
developed  arrangement^  which  brought 
additicxial  savings  of 

Through  careful 
posals  the  REA  power 
borrowers  find  other 
their  needs,  leading 
cancellation  of  loan  api 
mors  than  $110  milli< 
REA  loan  funds  for  oj 

In  the  interest  of 
cost  pcmer,  REA  has 
type  borrowers  gain  tH^  advantages  of 
large-scale  generation  and  transmission 
possible  imder  the  newer  technology.  As 
a  result,  the  average  site  of  generating 
unit  financed  by  REA  in  the  last  6  fis- 
cal years  has  been  91.009  M^o^^^tts,  or  al- 
most three  ttmee  the  Idapadty  of  the 
average  unit  financed  in  the  preceding  6 
years. 

REA  stoutly  opposed  ttie  type  of  whole- 
sale power  contract  whj  oh  Imposed  dual 
rates  and  ottier  restrict  fe  provlelons  on 
rural  power  systems,  aid  succeeded  In 
having  these  eliminated  [ram  moat  con- 
tracts with  commercial  i  fwer  companlea. 

Wholesale  costs  of  dsbtric  power  for 
REA-flnanoed  systems  dnnved  to  the 
lowest  point  in  the  hie  fry  of  the  pro- 
gram last  year,  averaglhg  6.5  mills  in 
1965  or  0.4  mill  less  tha^  In  1960. 

The  benefits  of  these  joctlons  are  be- 
big  felt  in  rural  Amer^a.  More  than 
$12.5  million  each  year  kill  stay  in  the 
hands  of  America's  rui4l  families  as  a 
result  of  rate  reduction  ij  made  by  rural 
electric  systems  imder  litis  Admlnistra- 
tkm.  These  rate  redvitions  by  REA 
borrowers  create  addlional  spending 
power  and  help  to  extoulyie  resources  of 
those  Uvlng  in  pockets 

Under  the  Johnson- 
•hlp,  REA  has  made 
to  the  devekHneat 
■ervloe,  not  (Hdy  In  ruEa 
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For  example.  REA  has  examined  every 
new  development  in  t«i*iw^Mnmi^n>i*f>Hffnt 
to  determine  whethor  it  could  be  used  by 
REA  bcMTowers  to  provide  better  aervloe 
or  to  lower  construction  and  mainte- 
nance costs  so  that  rates  might  be  held 
as  low  as  possible.  Many  of  the  specifi- 
cations developed  by  REA  for  the  par- 
ticular requlremimts  of  rural  service  have 
beoi  ad(9ted  la  the  rest  of  the  industry. 
As  one  measure  of  this,  REA  estimates 
that  for  each  dollar  its  borrowers  spend 
on  materials  and  equipment  designed  In 
ac«>rdance  with  REA  specifications,  an 
estimated  $3  worth  is  purchased  by 
others  in  the  telephiHve  industry.  Thus 
it  is  possible  that  for  every  subscriber 
who  gets  Improved  low-cost,  efficient, 
trouble-free,  all-dial  service  as  a  direct 
result  of  REA  financing  and  technical 
assistance,  at  least  three  other  sub- 
scribers gain  the  benefit  of  Improvements 
which  REA  has  sponsored. 

This  administration  has  intensified  the 
search  for  new  twginAAring  concepts  and 
materials  which  will  be  required  if  the 
remaining  20  percent  of  the  farms  are  to 
get  modem  telephone  service.  TTiis 
search  has  brought  dramatic  reductions 
in  the  costs  of  rural  telephone  construc- 
tion. By  the  end  of  calendar  year  1965, 
the  average  cost  of  construction  for  out- 
side plant  dropped  to  $90  per  circuit  mile 
for  REA  borrowers.  This  compares  with 
an  average  cost  of  $241  in  1956.  REA 
engineers  expect  even  further  reduc- 
tions, possibly  to  a  cost  level  as  low  as 
$70  by  1970. 

One  of  the  big  cost  savers  has  been 
the  develoiKnent  of  wire  and  cable,  to- 
gether with  necessary  tools  and  equip- 
ment, pennittlng  telephone  lines  to  be 
placed  uniMrground  away  from  the  haz- 
ards of  weather,  corrosive  atmosphere 
and  accidents.  Currently  about  70  per- 
cent of  all  new  REA-flnanced  telephone 
wire  and  cable  is  going  underground. 
Thanks  to  new  cable  design  and  con- 
struction equipment,  this  percentage  will 
go  even  higher  in  the  future  as  REA  engi- 
neers overcome  the  obstacles  to  univer- 
sal use  of  imdergroond  plant.  In  addi- 
tion to  cost  savings,  rural  pe<vle  are 
getting  more  reliable  service  because  un- 
derground lines  have  only  one-third  as 
many  service  interruptions  as  overhead 
wires.  Subscribers  in  some  rural  areas 
this  past  winter  found  that  they  could 
make  local  calls  although  bUazards  had 
knocked  out  toll  service. 

This  administration  has  also  achieved 
significant  breakthroughs  In  the  pattern 
of  rural  telephone  service  by  developing 
practical  one-party  subscriber  carrier 
systems.  New  equipment  to  be  available 
this  year  wUl  cost  only  one-third  as 
much  as  previous  equipment. 

REA  also  has  promoted  better  grades 
of  service  for  rural  telephone  subscribers 
as  a  basic  long-range  objective  in  assist- 
ing telephone  companies  and  coopera- 
tives to  provide  rural  people  with  the 
same  high  standards  of  service  which 
city  pe(H>le  enjoy. 

During  1965,  one  out  of  every  six  tde- 
phone  loans  made  by  REA  induded  one 
or  more  exchanges  for  all-one-party 
service.  Since  October  1963,  REA  has 
made  54  loans  for  this  purpose  in  02  dif- 
ttmxsX  exchanges.  REA  predicts  that  by 
1970  about  35  percent  of  the  subscribers 


on  lines  of  its  telephone  bcuTowers  wlU 
be  taking  single-party  aenrlee— com- 
pared with  23  percent  last  fiscal  year, 
■nils  should  rise  to  52  percent  \iis  1975. 

RSA  under  tJii^  administration  has. 
taken    many    st^is    to    develop    and 
strengthen  Its  borrowers  to  fulflU  their 
important  roles  in  their  communities  and 
the  Nation. 

REA  borrowers — both  tdet^hone  and 
electric— have  had  the  aaslstanoe  of  the 
D^jwrtment  of  Agriculture  and  REA  in 
developing  local  business  enterprises 
which  open  up  new  Jobs  for  rural  peoi^. 
More  than  151,000  new  Jobs  have  been 
created  through  these  efforts  since  the 
D^Mrtment's  rural  area  development 
program  began  in  mkl-1961.  The  Joint 
efforts  of  REA  and  REA-financed  electric 
and  telephone  systems  have  helped  to 
launch  almost  1.600  local  projects  in 
agriculture,  forestty.  new  communltir  fa- 
cilities, toiu^t  and  recreation  faciUtlea, 
and  other  uses  of  local  resources.  Many 
of  these  have  been  community  projects, 
enlisting  the  Joint  efforts  of  businessmen, 
bankers,  civic  leaders,  and  Oovemment 
agencies. 

In  Oklahoma,  for  example,  a  rural 
electric  cooperative,  using  an  REA  sec- 
tion 5  "seed  money"  loan,  helped  to  ob- 
tain a  new  carpet  mill  for  the  Anadarico 
area.  Most  of  the  173  wort:ers  were  re- 
cruited from  the  unemployed  or  those 
resigned  to  a  life  on  relltf .  A  mass-cir- 
culation magazine,  which  finds  little 
about  Oovemment  to  praise,  described 
this  as  ^'a  remarkable  achievement"  and 
"proof  that  marginal  workers  and  the 
culturally  deprived  can  be  helped  to 
help  thonsdves." 

REA  has  alerted  its  electric  borrowers 
to  the  need  for  State  legislatkm  ivotect- 
ing  and  securing  their  right  to  serve  the 
areas  which  they  pioneered.  Without 
such  protection,  the  rural  systems,  with 
lines  extended  to  serve  large  areas,  are 
vulnerable  to  rfamajriwy  encroachment 
by  other  power  suppliers. 

REA  has  also  worked  diligently  with 
Its  borrowers  to  help  ttaem  acquire  the 
financial  strength  so  necessary  to  the 
development  of  their  full  potentlaL 

Indeed,  the  REA  programs  are  nwvtog 
again,  and  because  they  are  moving 
again  they  are  numing  Into  growth  prob- 
lons.  One  of  these  Is  money.  Within 
the  next  15  yean  they  wlU  need  some- 
thing like  $11  billion  of  new  capital— $8 
billion  for  rural  electrification  and  $3 
bUlkm  for  rural  telephony.  The  magni- 
tude of  these  needs  Is  apparent  when  we 
realize  this  is  double  the  »"«"""«•  made 
available  by  the  Congress  for  2  percent 
loans  over  the  last  15  years. 

The  cooperatives  and  other  organiza- 
tions which  have  borrowed  from  REA 
have  faced  up  to  the  fact  that  other 
means  of  financing  must  be  developed  to 
meet  these  expanding  needs.  Tliey  real- 
ize, as  we  do.  that  the  Federal  budget 
somehow  must  also  provide  for  new  edu- 
cation and  health  programs,  for  defense 
and  all  the  needs  of  a  growing  Nation 
and  a  Great  Society. 

Furthermore,  these  borrowen  recog- 
nize that  a  number  of  than  can  pay 
higher  Interest  rates  wlUiout  risk  to  their 
loog-toxn  objectives,  partlcuTariy  parity 
of  service  and  rates. 
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As  a  re6Ult  the  administration  has 
pttwMsed  legislation,  with  the  su]»>ort  of 
borrowers,  which  woxild  provide  supple- 
mental financing  to  the  rural  systems  oa 
the  terms  and  conditions  they  can  meet. 
We  hope  the  Congr&s  will  provide  the 
PHHXMed  electric  and  telei^ume  banks, 
not  only  as  a  mark  of  confidence  In  these 
two  great  programs,  but  because  they  are 
needed  to  maintain  the  rural  electric  and 
teleph(»ie  systons  as  permanent  seg- 
ments of  their  great  Industries  and  as 
partners  with  the  Government  In  the 
building  of  a  strong  America. 

■nie  growth  of  the  rural  electric  and 
tdephone  systems  under  this  admlnls- 
traUon  and  the  record  of  support  given 
by  the  administration  give  the  lie  to  those 
who  say  that  the  REA  Job  has  been  fin- 
ished. 

This  administration  recognizes  that 
the  Jobs  of  rural  electrification  and  rural 
telephony  are  not  c<»npleted — any  more 
than  the  task  of  building  this  Nation  Is 
completed.  The  Jobs  undertaken  by 
REA  and  Its  borrowers  will  never  be 
completed  because  REA  Is  a  vital  key  to 
the  future  development  of  rural  America. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
has  said  so  clearly  and  wisely,  rural 
America  is  the  only  place  left  in  the  Na- 
tion with  sptice  to  {u;commodate  the  tens 
of  millions  of  people  who  will  need  de- 
cent places  to  live  In  the  next  generatloa 
By  the  year  2000.  there  will  be  twice  as 
many  veopie  living  In  the  United  States 
as  there  were  In  1960.  We  cannot  stack 
them  all  In  crowded  cities,  piling  prob- 
lem on  problem  and  compounding  the 
misery  of  those  who  hope  to  find  a  Job 
and  a  home  In  a  decent  envlrmunent. 

President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Free- 
man believe  that  the  way  to  ease  the  pop- 
ulation pressiire  on  the  cities  is  to  pro- 
vide more  Job  opportunities — ^ncmfarm 
Job«->ln  rural  America,  thus  helping 
those  who  want  to  move  there,  as  well  as 
those  who  want  to  stay  there. 

The  rural  electric  and  telephone  sys- 
tems must  be  helped  to  perform  their  key 
nries  In  the  continuing  transformation  of 
the  countryside  from  a  place  to  farm  to 
a  place  to  farm,  work  and  live  better. 

This   administration   recognizes   this 
*   ^--  ^^^^^  ^^  '^  support  to  the  devel- 
opment of  rural  electric  and  telephone 
systems  possessing  the  resources  needed 
to  meet  all  future  challenges. 


SAFETY  STANDARDS  IN  THE  AUTO- 
MOBILE INDUSTRY 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  c'Jectlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VXaORTTO.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  re- 
vest permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  attention  of  the  Na- 
tion has  been  focused  on  the  recent  Sen- 
ate hearings  investigating  the  automo- 
tive Industry  and  the  safety  of  the  mil- 
lions of  automobiles  being  driven  on  our 


Nation's  highways.  This  siibject  has  be- 
come a  very  emotional  <»e  and  every  citl- 
sen,  whether  he  drives  an  automobile  or 
not,  has  felt  he  should  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Nimierous  remedies  have  been  pro- 
posed. Including  the  establishment  of 
Government  standards  for  the  automo- 
bile Industry.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  letter  written  to  me 
by  Mr.  B.  Prank  Smith,  president  of  Saw- 
hill  Tubular  Products,  Inc.,  Sharon,  Pa. 
This  most  reputable  firm  speaks  from 
long  experience,  and  I  think  Mr.  Smith's 
comments  may  be  of  interest. 

SAWHILL  TtTBTTLAX  PkODTTCTS.  InC, 

Manufacturers,  Fabricators, 

Sliaron,  Pa.,  June  1,  1966. 
XJ.8.  Representative  Joseph  P.  Vicoeito, 
House  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Ms.  ViooRiTo:  We  are  shocked  over 
the  massive  governmental  criticism  of  the 
American  automobile  industry  concerning 
the  safety  engineering  of  their  products.  We 
think  much  of  this  arises  unjustly  and  In- 
appropriately out  of  the  writings  of  a  lawyer 
with  a  flair  for  sensationalism  who  has  no 
experience  whatsoever  In  engineering  or 
manufacturing,  but  who  through  the  atten- 
tion he  baa  gained  has  qualified  himself  as 
an  Instant  authority  In  both  fields. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
with  fleet  operation,  both  heavy-duty  over- 
the-road  equipment  and  passenger  vehicles, 
and,  in  addition,  we  have  personally  driven 
well  over  300,000  miles.  In  our  entire  ex- 
perience with  the  American  automotive 
product  we  have  never  had  a  single  experi- 
ence with  an  accident  that  resulted  from 
poor  design  or  fallive  of  a  component.  On 
the  other  liand,  we  have  dealt  with  many 
accidents  that  arose  out  of  human  failure 
or  misuse  of  equipment.  We  certainly  think, 
therefore,  that  claims  of  mechanical  failiu-e 
as  a  cause  of  accidents,  largely  unsubstan- 
tiated, are  very  much  exaggerated. 

We  think  the  Irresponsible,  unsubstan- 
tiated and  Inaccurate  criticism  of  the  auto- 
motive Industry  has  seriously  hurt  the  sale 
of  automobiles,  and  we  think  this  Is  a  bad 
development  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
American  economy.  We  think,  further,  that 
It  is  unfair  and  unjiist  to  make  a  fine  In- 
dustry like  the  automotive  Industry,  upon 
which  BO  much  of  our  economy  depends,  a 
target  for  politically  motivated  abuse  and 
sensational  denunciation. 

According  to  the  statistics  we  read,  the 
rate  of  fatalities  per  million  miles  of  auto- 
motive travel  have  declined  to  only  one- third 
of  wliat  they  were  30  years  ago.  We  think 
this  flne  result  must  reflect  the  benefit  of 
better  engineered  and  safer  vehicles  pro- 
duced by  the  American  automotive  Indus- 
try. We  think  the  industry  has  done  and 
Is  continuing  to  do  a  better  Job  of  manu- 
facturing. Including  the  producUon  of  safer 
vehicles. 

If  you  agree  with  our  comments,  we  trust 
that  you  will  use  your  good  offices  In  behalf 
of  our  flne  automotive  Industry,  which  at 
this  point  I  think  needs  a  voice  in  its 
suppwt. 

Very  sincerely  youra. 

B.  Fbank  Smith, 

President. 


PEDERNALES  POVERTY  OR  "WE 
DIDNT  HAVE  A  POVERTY  PRO- 
GRAM" 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
might  well  be  labeled  "Pedemales  pov- 
erty" since  it  belongs  in  Texas  country, 
or  "We  didn't  have  a  poverty  pro- 
gram." 

After  spending  $190,815  on  a  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  program,  the  proj- 
ect coordinator  of  La  Grange,  Tex.,  said: 

We  didn't  have  a  poverty  program.  We 
didn't  operate  It  as  a  poverty  program.  We 
took  the  position  tliat  If  young  people  were 
loafing  we'd  put  them  to  work  and  do  a  lot 
of  good. 

After  a  series  of  articles  exposing  a 
gross  and  general  disregard  for  eligibil- 
ity standards  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  programs,  the  Houston 
Post  commented: 

One  of  the  worst  fiascos  In  the  history  of 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  In  Texas  oc- 
curred in  Pasadena  last  summer  as  the  Fed- 
eral antlpoverty  program  got  underway  on  a 
crash  basis. 

"We  had  no  definite  guidelines  from  the 
Federal  Government  as  to  who  should  be 
enrolled,"  said  Pasadena's  Mayor  Doyal. 

"We  didn't  understand  the  Youth  Corps 
to  be  strictly  a  poor-folks  program,"  said 
Rev.  Harry  L.  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  se- 
lection committee.  "Our  determination  of 
who  should  be  picked  first  was  not  strictly 
on  the  basis  of  poverty.  We  felt  there  could 
be  kinds  of  poverty  other  than  material  pov- 
erty, that  perhaps  some  needed  Jobs  for  spir- 
itual or  other  reasons." 

In  many  cases  the  Corpemen's  parents  said 
their  children's  participation  was  not  be- 
cause of  economic  need.  Most  parents  said 
they  didn't  understand  the  program  was  f<w 
helping  only  the  poor.  The  Reverend  John- 
son said  It  was  possible  some  youtlis  were 
hired  from  the  alternate  list  who  "Just 
wanted  to  support  a  car."  "If  they  went 
down  the  list  far  enough,"  he  said,  "it  is 
possible  a  boy  with  a  father  and  mother 
who  made  920,000  a  year  could  have  been 
hired." 

Some  ^jeciflc  examples  of  the  youths 
enrolled  in  the  Texas  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  programs  were: 

First.  Enrollees  who  were  college  stu- 
dents, although  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  regiilations  held  that  college  stu- 
ents  were  not  eligible. 

Second.  A  17-year-old  son  of  a  city  of 
Pasadena  secretary  and  an  operator  for 
a  big  chemical  company,  both  working. 
The  mother  was  Mayor  Doyal's  secretary 
for  about  a  month  soon  after  he  took 
oflBce  last  May  but  she  pulled  no  strings 
to  get  her  son  in  the  Corps. 

Third.  A  17-year-old  corpsman,  the 
son  of  an  engineer  for  Brown  ti  Root, 
Inc. 

Fourth.  A  16-year-old  youth,  the  son 
of  a  home  building  contractor. 

Fifth.  A  16-year-old,  the  son  of  the 
personnel  and  safety  director  of  a  big 
Industrial  firm. 

Sixth.  Many  other  Pasadena  enrcdlees 
who  were  children  of  employees  at  a 
chemical  plant  and  a  refinery  whose 
wages  ran  in  the  neighborhood  of  |3  or 
more  an  hour. 

Pasadena's  Mayor  Doyal  said  he  never 
heard  of  the  so-called  $3,000  Income 
"poverty  level"  \mtll  about  September 
and  never  heard  of  the  graduated-by-sise 
of -family  income  standards  of  July  8  un- 
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til  a  ramrter  told  him  ab^  tbem  In  Vleb- 

maryisat. 

This  is  the  program 
to  help  poor  youngsters 
dropouts  or  likely  droiM  tilts 
of  poverty.    Unfortunate^, 
grams  in  the  Pedemales  < 
typical  of  the  Nation 
We  urge  the  adoption  ofl 
Opportunity  Crusade  wldch 
vent  these  and  many  otti^r 
present  poverty  war. 


tlMm 


ruBTUiB  oomcxNTS  vmoii 

POVXXTT 


While  continuing  to 
cally  for  a  war  on  ixjvert^ 
is  clearly  In  deep  trouble , 
often  critical  In  their  p^llc 
Here  are  a  few: 

Senator  Mnci  Mans: 
the  screening  of  Job  Co: 

It  was  not  my  intentlok 
establishment  of  three  refj 
State. 
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1  bat  Is  suppoeed 
^ho  are  school 
for  reasons 
poverty  pro- 
44untry  are  more 
ezeeptl(mal. 
the  Republican 
would  pre- 
abuses  In  the 


OBMOCSATS  OM 


Tote  automatl- 

program  that 

Democrats  are 

comments. 


I.  criticizing 
applicants: 

to  support  the 
jtroatorlet  in  my 


Senator  Waltir  Mondaie,  speaking  of 
difDculty  in  getting  progtions  funded: 

There  was  nothing  in  inlUng.  No  guide- 
lines for  expenses  were  ettablished.  It  Is 
so  surprise  that  Mlnneso^ns  working  for 


twl 

imderstand- 


ire  is  some  local 


antlpoverty  are  often  fi 

We  have  a  right  to  wrli 
able  rules — 

MoHSALi  said — 

and  oflldals  must  assume 
wisdom. 

Senator  R.  Vance  Hasi 

I  question  the  continuAtlon  of  poverty 
programs,  such  as  the  yout]|  campa.  Time 
are  too  many  unanswered  questions  about 
<^>eratloai  at  oentan  such  laa  Camp  Attar- 
bury  and  Oamp  Breekenrldge. 


th<» 


Governor  John  B. 
meeting  with  Shriver 
program  in  Texas: 

OEO  does  not  seem  to  u 
are  not  working  for  them 
we  want  tlwm  to  work  wlt|t 

Congressman  Bear 
statement  printed  in 
hearings: 

A    knowledge   gap    bet 
antlpoverty  '^«^iaiw  and 
war  on  poverty  leads  to 
fiulon  that  ootild  very 
the  program. 

Congressman     Auguk  ' 
speaking  In  Los  Angeles 

The  eommuaity 
Adopted  by  Coof^Km  la  n»t 
was  set  up.    What  is  being 
gram  Is  a  orlm«. 


developEk^nt 


ally,  after  a 
the  poverty 

nd  that  we 
with  them  and 

MM. 

In  his 
subcommittee 

Washington 
workers  in  tli« 

itratlve  con- 
prove  fatal  to 

8     HAwimrs. 


program  aa 
^fmotioning  as  it 

( ii>ne  to  thia  pro- 


Congressman  RoBXai  %  SWIKNKY,  of 
Cleveland,  describing  the  .^<>b  Corps: 

It  Is  fantastically  exponslv*  faUurs  *  •  •. 
It  U  costing  taxpayen  SlliM  a  year  per  sn- 
roUee  •  •  *.  I  beUeve  tbli  moaey  eaa  be 
bettM'  used  by  the  Offloe  ot  iBdneatlon,  tbe 
Department  of  Labor  and  thto  mlMtary  edu- 
cation channels.  I  < 

Senator  Albskt  Goac.  wennessee: 
"nie  OSoe  of  Bconomle  Opportunity  to  a 
KToeslyHliMrganlaed  affair  aM  «9iUe  X  hope 
»«nie  order  wlM  be  broughli  jont  of  current 
chaos,  I  become  mflre  doubt  w  dahy. 


Senator  J.  F.  PatterMa 
>ie  Democrat,  espiatnlDi: 
other  Democrats  Joined 


Missouri  Sen- 

wfay  he  and 

%  RepubHcMi 


minority  in  tiie  soiate  to  defeat  the  ap- 
promlatlon  of  State  funds  to  imjdement 
poverty  programs: 

I'm  getting  a  little  fed  up  with  going  home 
every  weekand  and  consistently  having 
voters  laugh  in  my  face  about  all  the  Fed- 
eral programs  we  are  buying  in  Jefferson 
City. 

Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Urban  League, 
said: 

Year-round  antlpoverty  programs  were 
grossly  inadequate  and  during  the  spring 
thMV  Is  a  flurry  of  Oovernment  action  to  pro- 
duce something  for  tbe  summer  to  keep  it 
cool.  We  question  whether  the  real  intent 
Is  to  promote  equality  or  to  stop  riots. 

The  time  Is  long  overdue  for  Demo- 
crats to  stop  Just  talking  about  the  pov- 
erty program  and  Join  Republicans  In 
doing  something  about  It.  The  Republi- 
can Opportunity  Crusade,  HJl.  13378. 
would  correct  existing  abuses,  completely 
revamp  the  faltering  war  on  poverty, 
and  truly  Involve  the  poor,  the  States, 
and  private  enterprise  in  meeting  the 
very  real  and  very  urgent  problems  of 
tbe  poor.  The  Opportunity  Crusade 
would  cost  the  Federal  Government  $300 
million  less  than  the  war  on  poverty, 
while  more  than  doubling  the  money  fur 
Headstart  and  Oraununity  Actton.  A 
total  of  $2.4  billion  would  be  avallaUe 
from  private  enterprise.  State,  local  and 
Federal  sources  In  contrast  to  the  $1.75 
billion  in  the  war  on  poverty. 


LANDMARK  MERGER  DECISION  OF 
SUPREME  COURT:  THE  VONT3 
GROCERY  CASE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  p(tot  In  tbe  Recess  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  we  are  In 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  merger  move- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  country — a 
merger  movement  which  is  carrying  us 
rapddly  to  an  era  of  supereoneentra- 
tlon.  In  the  past,  major  changes  In  the 
Industrial  organization  of  the  American 
system  have  gone  un^tecked  because  of 
faulty  court  Interpretation  of  loophdes 
in  our  antitrust  laws.  See  "Merger  and 
Superconcentration.  Acquisition  of  600 
I^urgest  Industrial  and  60  largest  Mer- 
chandising Firms,"  staff  report  of  the 
Sdect  Committee  on  Small  Buslnen, 
House  of  Representatives,  «7th  Congrees, 
November  6,  1962,  chapter  5.  Today 
however,  we  have  a  good  merger  stat- 
ute—the Celler-Kefauver  Act  of  1950. 
which  I  am  proud  to  say  I  supported  all 
the  way  through  its  pcMsage. 

Not  only  do  we  have  an  effective 
merger  statute,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
takes  an  enlightened  view  of  the  dangers 
of  ever  Increasing  concentration  In 
American  Industry,  of  the  oHmini^tlon  of 
local  control  of  profltmaUng  institu- 
tions, of  the  steady  erosion  of  offpot- 
tuidttes  for  small  businesses  to  thrive 
uid  make  their  proper  contribution  to 
the  American  way  of  life. 


Certakilj  one  of  the  greatest  decisions 
ever  roidered  by  the  Supreme  Court  was 
tbe  opinion  handed  down  on  May  31, 
19W,  to  the  ease  of  Utaited  States  against 
Von's  Orooery  Company,  et  al.  Mr.  Jus* 
tlce  BIa(±  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  while  Mr.  Justice  White  wrote  a 
concurring  opinion.  Justices  Stewart 
and  Harlan  dissented. 

As  one  who  long  ago  saw  the  dangers 
that  lay  ahead  in  the  growing  concen- 
tration of  the  retail  grocery  business  In 
the  hands  of  a  few  giant  chains,  I  am 
most  gratified  at  the  Insight  and  per- 
ception revealed  by  Justice  Black  in  his 
opinion.  He  correctly  Interprets  the 
views  tit  Congress,  stating : 

...  at  the  center  of  attention  throughout 
the  hearings  and  debates  on  the  OeHer- 
Kefauver  bill,  had  been  ...  a  series  of 
mergers  between  large  oorporattons  and 
their  smaller  competitars  resulting  in  tlM 
steady  erosion  of  the  small  Independant  busi- 
ness in  our  economy.  As  we  said  in  Brown 
Shoe  Co.  V.  XTnlted  States,  370  U.8.  294,  316. 
"Tbe  dominant  theme  prevadlng  eongrea- 
slonal  consideration  of  the  19M  amendments 
was  a  fear  of  what  was  eooaldered  to  be  a 
rising  tide  of  economic  ooneentration  in  the 
American  economy."  To  arrest  this  "rising 
tide"  toward  concentration  into  too  few 
hands  and  to  halt  the  gradual  demise  of  the 
smaU  businessman.  Oongraas  decided  to 
clamp  down  with  vigor  on  meix;ers. 

He  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  eco- 
nomic setting  in  which  the  Vmt's-Shop- 
ping  Bag  merger  took  place,  stating: 

TTm  facts  of  this  case  present  azaetly  the 
threatening  trend  toward  concentration 
which  Congress  wanted  to  halt.  The  num- 
ber of  small  grocery  companies  in  the  Los 
Angles  retail  grocery  maAet  had  been  de- 
clining rapidly  before  the  murg^  and  con- 
tinued to  decline  rapidly  afterwards.  This. 
rapid  decline  In  the  nrunber  of  grocery  store 
owners  moved  hand  in  band  with  a  large 
number  of  significant  absorptions  of  tbe 
■maU  companies  by  tbe  laq^  ones.  In  the 
midst  of  this  steadfast  trend  toward  concen- 
tration, Von's  and  Sh^iplng  ^tg,  two  of  the 
most  successful  and  largest  companies  In  the 
area.  Jointly  owning  6fl  grocery  stores  merged 
to  become  tl>e  second  largest  chain  In  I/m 
Angeles.  This  merger  cannot  be  defended 
on  the  ground  that  one  of  the  companies 
was  about  to  fall  or  tliat  the  two  had  to 
merge  to  save  themselves  from  destruction  by 
some  larger  and  more  powerful  eompetttor. 
What  we  have  on  the  contrary  is  simply  tbe 
case  of  two  already  powerful  companies  merg- 
ing in  a  way  which  makes  them  even  more 
powerful  than  tliey  were  before.  If  ever 
such  a  merger  would  not  violate  Section  7, 
certainly  it  does  when  It  takes  place  in  a 
nuulEfft  characterized  by  a  long  and  con- 
ttnuouB  trend  toward  fewer  and  fewer  owner- 
competitors  which  to  exactly  tlie  sort  of  trend 
which  Congrees,  with  power  to  do  so,  de- 
clared must  be  arrested. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  the  district  court  did 
not  understand  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Celler-Kefauver  Act.  If  that  court 
had  been  more  percei>tive  It  would  have 
granted  the  Qovermment's  plea  for  an 
injunction  staying  the  merger  and 
wouldn't  be  faced  with  the  problem  of 
restoring  the  Shopping  Bag  diato  as  a 
viiMe  eeonomie  organtition.  In  the 
meantime  ttie  ptibllc  Interest  has  suffered 
for  several  reasons: 

(1)  for  six  years  it  has  been  deprived  of 
the  competition  formerly  provided  In  the 
important  Loe  Aagetes  grocery  msttet  by 
the  Independent  Voni  aad  Shopping  Bag 
enterprtois; 
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(3)  other  mergers  were  unchecked  u  the 
movement  apread;  and 

(3)  big  abaentae  chalna.  such  aa  Acme  and 
Kroger,  by  market-eztenalon  merger*  Inter- 
Tenad  In  the  Los  Angelea  market.  Instead 
of  entering  through  the  competition-creat- 
ing process  of  constructing  new  stores  and 
stirring  up  rivalry  against  the  leaders  In  that 
market. 

Indeed.  It  Is  my  hunch  that  the  Von's 
8hoi>plng  Bag  combination  would  have 
sold  out  to  a  national  chain  if  the  Anti- 
trust Division  hadn't  brought  its  suit. 

Time  after  time  I  have  urged  that  the 
Ck>ngreas  pass  pranerger  clearance  legis- 
lation so  that  the  public  Interest  wouldn't 
suffer  these  long  losses  in  competition 
while  the  cases  proceed  on  their  laborious 
Journey  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Now  as 
the  merger  movement  is  pushing  into 
even  higher  ground  the  lessons  of  delay 
are  painfully  obvious. 
<  I  append  herewith  the  opinions  of 
Justices  Black  and  White. 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States:  No. 
303.— October  Term,  1965.] 

VNrm  Statib,  Apfkllant  v.  Von's  Osocixt 

COMPAKT  XT  AL. 

<On  Appeal  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia.) 

[May  31.  lOM.] 

Mk.  Jirmci  Black  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

On  March  3S,  1»«0,  the  United  SUtes 
brought  this  action  charging  that  the  acqui- 
sition by  Von's  Grocery  Company  of  Its  di- 
rect oompetltcv  Shopping  Bag  Food  8t<M«s, 
both  large  retail  grocery  companies  In  Loa 
Angelea.  California,  violated  |  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  which,  as  amended  In  1950  by  the 
CeUer-Kefauver  Anti-Merger  Bill,  provides 
In  relevant  part  aa  follows : 

"No  oorpc»«tlon  engaged  in  commerce  .  .  . 
aball  acquire  the  whole  cm:  any  part  o<  the 
assets  of  another  corporation  engaged  also  In 
eommerce,  where  In  any  line  of  commerce  In 
any  section  of  the  country,  the  effect  of 
such  aoqtilsltlon  may  be  substantially  to 
lisBin  oompetltlon,  or  to  tend  to  create  a 
uonopoly."  * 

On  March  38.  19fl0.  three  days  Uter,  the 
XMstrlct  Court  refused  to  grant  the  Qovern- 
ment's  motion  for  a  temporary  restraining 
order  and  immediately  Von's  took  over  all 
Of  Shipping  Bag's  capital  stock  and  assets  In- 
cluding 30  grocery  stares  In  the  Los  Angelea 
area.  After  hearing  evidence  on  both  sides, 
the  District  Court  made  findings  of  fact  and 
eoneludad  as  a  matter  of  law  that  there  was 
"no*  a  reasonable  probabUlty"  that  the 
BMTger  would  tend  "subatantlally  to  lessen 
competition"  or  "create  a  monopoly"  In  vlola- 
tton  of  1 7.  For  this  reason  the  District 
Court  entered  judgment  for  the  defendants. 
333  F.  Supp.  970(  986.  The  Government  ap- 
pealed directly  t*  this  Court  as  authorized  by 
I  3  of  the  Kzpedltlng  Act.'  The  sole  ques- 
tion here  Is  whether  the  District  Court  prop- 
erly concluded  on  the  f acU  before  It  that  the 
Government  bad  faUed  to  prove  a  vlolaUon 
.  of  I  7. 

The  record  shows  the  following  facts  rele- 
vant to  our  decision.  The  market  Involved 
here  Is  the  retaU  grocery  market  In  the  Los 
Angelea  area.  In  IMS  Von's  retail  sales  rank- 
ed third  in  the  area  and  Shopping  Bag's 
ranked  aizth.  In  1900  their  sales  together 
were  7.5%  of  the  total  two  and  one-half  bU- 
Uotx  dollars  of  retaU  groceries  eold  in  the 
Los  Angeles  market  each  year.  For  many 
yean  bafon  tli*  marger  both  companies  had 


I SS  Stat.  731,  as  amended  by  64  Stat.  1138, 
18VJB.C.|lS(196Sad.). 
■«3  8Ut.9S8;  ISUJB.C.  |  39  (19«3ed.). 


enjoyed  great  success  as  rapidly  growing 
companies.  From  1948  to  1968  the  number 
of  Von's  stores  in  the  ZjOS  Angeles  area  prac- 
tlcaUy  doubled  from  14  to  37.  while  at  the 
same  time  the  number  of  Shopping  Bag's 
stores  jumped  from  16  to  34.  During  that 
same  decade,  Von's  sales  Increased  fourfold 
and  Its  share  of  the  market  almost  doubled 
while  Shopping  Bag's  sales  multiplied  seven 
times  and  Its  share  of  the  market  tripled. 
The  merger  of  these  two  highly  successful, 
expanding  and  aggreaslve  competitors  cre- 
ated the  second  largest  grocery  chain  In  Los 
Angeles  with  sales  of  almost  $172,488,000  an- 
nually. In  addition  the  findings  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  show  that  the  number  of  owners 
operating  a  single  store  m  the  Los  Angeles 
retail  grocery  market  decreased  from  5,306 
In  1960  to  3,818  in  1901.  By  1983,  three  years 
after  the  merger,  the  numb«-  of  single-store 
owners  had  dropped  still  further  to  3,590.* 
During  roughly  the  same  period  from  1953  to 
1902  the  niunber  of  chains  with  two  or  more 
grocery  stores  increased  from  90  to  160. 
While  the  grocery  business  was  being  con- 
centrated into  the  hands  of  fewer  and  fewer 
owners,  the  small  companies  were  continu- 
ally being  absorbed  by  the  larger  firms 
through  mergers.  According  to  an  exhibit 
prepared  by  one  of  the  Government's  expert 
witnesses.  In  the  period  from  1949  to  1968 
nine  of  the  top  30  chains  acquired  130  stores 
from  their  smaller  competitors.*  Flgurea  of 
a  prlncii>al  defense  witness,  set  out  below,  U- 
lustrate  the  many  acquisitions  and  mergers 
In  the  Los  Angeles  grocery  industry  from 
1963  through  1901  including  acqiUsltions 
made  by  Food  Giant,  Alpha  Beta,  Fox,  and 
Mayfalr,  all  among  the  10  leading  chains  in 
the  area.'  Moreover,  a  table  prepared  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  appearing  in  the 
Government's  reply  brief,  but  not  a  part  of 
the  record  here,  shows  that  acquisitions  and 
mergers  In  the  Los  Angeles  retail  grocery 
market  have  continued  at  a  rapid  rate  since 
the  merger.*  These  facts  alone  are  enough 
to  cause  us  to  conclude  contrary  to  the  Dis- 
trict Court  that  the  Von's-Shopplng  Bag 
merger  did  violate  |  7.  Accordingly,  we  re- 
verse. 

From  this  country's  beginning  there  has 
been  an  abldmg  and  widespread  fear  of  the 
evils  which  flow  from  monopoly — ^that  is  the 
concentration  of  economic  power  In  the 
hands  of  a  few.    On  the  basis  of  this  fear. 


'Despite  this  steadfast  concentration  of 
the  Los  Angeles  grocery  business  Into  fewer 
and  fewer  hands,  the  District  Court,  In 
Finding  of  Fact  No.  80,  concluded  as  follows : 

"There  has  been  no  increase  in  concen- 
tration in  the  retail  grocery  business  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  Area  either  in  the 
last  decade  or  since  the  merger.  On  the  con- 
trary, economic  concentration  has  de- 
creased .  .  .  ." 

This  conclusion  Is  completely  contradicted 
by  Finding  No.  33  which  makes  plain  the 
steady  decline  In  the  number  of  Individual 
grocery  store  owners  referred  to  above.  It 
is  thus  apparent  that  the  District  Court,  In 
Finding  No.  80,  used  the  term  "concentra- 
tion" in  some  sense  other  than  a  total  de- 
crease In  the  number  of  separate  competitors 
which  Is  the  crucial  point  here. 

•Appellees,  In  their  brief,  claim  that  130 
and  not  128  stores  changed  hands  In  these 
acquisitions: 

"It  should  also  be  noted  here  that  the  ex- 
hibit Is  in  error  in  showing  an  acquisition 
by  Food  Giant  pom  itself  of  six  stores  doing 
an  annual  volume  of  $31,700,000.  ActuaUy 
this  was  simply  a  change  of  name  by  Food 
Giant  .  .  .  .- 

•  These  figures  as  they  appear  In  a  Uble  In 
the  Brief  for  the  United  SUtes  show  the  fol- 
lowing acquisitions  of  retail  grocery  storee  in 
the  Loa  Angeles  area  from  1963  to  1901 :  See 
Appendix. 

*  See  Appendix. 


In  1890,  when  many  of  the  Nation's  indus- 
tries were  already  concentrated  Into  what 
Congress  deemed  too  few  hands,  it  psssed 
the  Sherman  Act  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
further  concentration  and  to  preserve  com- 
petition among  a  large  number  of  sellers. 
Several  years  later  in  1887  this  Court  empha- 
sized this  policy  of  the  Sherman  Act  by  call- 
ing attention  to  the  tendency  of  powerful 
business  combinations  to  restrain  oompetl- 
tlon "by  driving  out  of  business  the  small 
dealers  and  worthy  men  whose  lives  have 
been  spent  therein,  and  who  might  be  unable 
to  readjust  themselves  In  their  altered  sur- 
roundings." United  States  v.  Trans-Missouri 
Freight  Assn.,  100  U.S.  390,  323.'  The  Sher- 
man Act  failed  to  protect  the  smaller  b\isl- 
nessmen  from  eliminat4on  through  the  mo- 
nopolistic pressures  of  large  combinations 
which  used  mergers  to  grow  ever  more 
powerful.  As  a  result  in  1914  Congress,  view- 
ing mergers  as  a  continuous,  pervasive  threat 
to  smaU  business,  passed  f  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act  which  prohibited  corporations  under 
most  circumstances  from  merging  by  pur- 
chasing the  stock  of  their  competitors.  In- 
genious businessmen,  however,  soon  foxmd 
a  way  to  avoid  {  7  and  corporations  l>egan  to 
merge  simply  by  purchasing  their  rivals' 
assets.  This  Court  in  1930,  over  the  dissents 
of  Justice  Brandeis,  Chief  Justice  Taft,  Jus- 
tices Holmes,  and  Stone  approved  this  device 
for  avoiding  |  7  *  and  mergers  continued  to 
concentrate  economic  power  into  fewer  and 
fewer  hands  until  1950  when  Congress  passed 
the  CeUer-Kefauver  Anti-Merger  Bill  now 
before  us. 

Like  the  Sherman  Act  In  1800  and  the 
Clayton  Act  In  1914,  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
1950  CeUer-Kefauver  BUI  was  to  prevent  eco- 
nomic concentration  in  the  American  econ- 
omy by  keeping  a  large  number  of  small  com- 
petitors in  business.*  In  stating  the  purposes 
of  the  biU,  both  of  its  sponsors.  Representa- 
tive Ckllxx  and  Senator  Kefauver,  empha- 
sized their  fear,  widely  shared  by  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  that  this  concentration  was 
rapidly  driving  the  small  businessman  out  of 
the  market.**    IHa  period  from  1940  to  1947, 


'Later  In  1946  Judge  Learned  Hand,  re- 
viewing the  policy  of  the  antitrust  laws  and 
other  laws  designed  to  foster  small  business, 
said,  "Throughout  the  history  of  these 
statutes  It  has  been  constantly  assumed  that 
one  of  their  purposes  was  to  perpetuate  and 
preserve,  for  Its  own  sake  and  In  spite  of  pos- 
sible cost,  an  organization  of  Industry  In 
smaU  units  which  can  effectively  compete 
with  each  other."  VniteA  States  v.  Alumi- 
num Co.  0/  Ametiea,  148  F.  3d  410.  439. 

*  Thatcher  Manufacturing  Company  v. 
Fedtrta  Trade  Commission,  373  U.S.  664,  600. 

*Bee,  e.g..  V.S.  v.  Philadelphia  Nat.  Bank. 
374  U.S.  321,  363-303;  United  State*  v.  Alcoa. 
377  U.S.  271,  380. 

**  Representative  Cnxsa,  In  Introducing 
the  bill  on  the  House  fioor,  remarked: 

"SmaU,  Independent,  decentralized  business 
of  the  kind  that  built  up  our  country,  of  the 
kind  that  made  ovir  country  great,  first,  is 
fast  disappearing,  and  second,  is  being  made 
dependent  upon  monster  concentration."  96 
CONoaiaaiOMAL  lUooas  1 1486. 

Senator  Kefauver  expressed  the  same  fear 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

"I  think  that  we  are  approaching  a  point 
where  a  fundamental  decision  must  be  made 
in  regard  to  this  problem  of  economic  con- 
centration. Shall  we  permit  the  economy  of 
the  country  to  gravitate  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  corporations  ...  7  Or  on  the  other 
hand  are  we  going  to  preserve  smaU  business, 
local  operations  and   free  enterprise?"     90 

CONOUSSIONAX.  RSCOBO  10460. 

References  to  a  number  of  other  similar  re- 
marks by  other  Congressmen  are  collected  in 
Brown  Shoe  Co.  t.  United  States,  370  U.S. 
2»4,  310.  n.  as. 
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which  was  at  the  cen4r  of  attention 
throughout  the  hearings  a  3^1  debates  on  the 
CeUer-Kefauver  bUl,  had  14en  characterlMd 
by  a  serlaa  of  mwgers  betw  sen  large  corpora- 
tiona  and  their  smaUer  con  tbetltors  resulting 
in  the  steady  eroelon  of  thaamall  Independ- 
ent business  In  our  econoi|iy."  As  we  said 
In  Brawn  Shoe  Co.  v.  Unitkk  States.  370  UJ9. 
394,  316.  "The  dominant  theme  pervading 
congressional  consideration  of  the  1960 
amendments  was  a  fear  «t  what  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  rising  tldei  of  economic  con- 
centration In  the  American  economy."  To 
arrest  this  "rising  tide"  tov^ird  concentration 
Into  too  few  hands  and  to  halt  the  gradual 
demise  ot  the  smaU  businessman.  Congress 
decided  to  clamp  down  with  vigor  on 
mergers.  It  both  revitalized  i  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  by  "plugging  lt«  loophole"  and 
broadened  Its  scope  so  ak,  to  prohibit  not 
only  mergers  between  competitors,  the  effect 
of  which  "may  be  subst^itlally  to  lessen 
competition  or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly" 
but  to  prohibit  aU  mergers  having  that  effect. 
By  using  these  terms  in  |  7  which  look  not 
merely  to  the  actual  piiepent  effect  at  a 
merger  but  Instead  to  Its  l>^eot  upon  future 
oompetltlon.  Congress  squght  to  preserve 
competition  among  many  small  businesses 
by  arreattng  a  trend  toward  concentration  In 
Its  Indplency  before  that  trend  developed  to 
the  point  that  a  market  ^as  left  in  the  grip 
of  a  few  big  companlea.  Thus,  where  con- 
centration is  gaining  moQientum  in  a  mar- 
ket, we  must  be  alert  to  darry  out  CongrcM' 
intent  to  protect  con^MtttMn  against  ever  in- 
creasing concentration  though  mergers." 
The  facts  of  this  case  jiyesent  exactly  the 


merger  would  not  violate  |  7.  certainly  it 
does  when  It  takes  place  In  a  market  char- 
acterlaed  by  a  long  and  continuous  trend  to- 
ward fewer  axtd  fewer  owner-oompetlton 
which  la  exactly  the  sort  of  trend  which 
Congress,  with  power  to  do  ao,  declared  must 
be  arrested. 

Appellee's  primary  argument  Is  that  the 
merger  between  Von's  and  Shopping  Bag  la 
not  prohibited  by  I  7  because  the  Los  An- 
geles grocery  market  was  competitive  before 
the  merger,  has  been  since,  and  may  continue 
to  be  In  the  future.  Even  so,  {  7  "requires 
not  merely  an  appraisal  of  the  Immediate 
Impact  of  the  merger  upon  competition,  but 
a  prediction  of  its  Impact  upon  compeUttve 
conditions  In  the  future;  this  Is  what  la 
meant  when  It  is  said  that  the  amended  t  7 
was  Intended  to  arrest  antloompettttve  tend- 
encies in  their  'Indplency.'  "  UnUed  States 
V.  Philadelphia  Nat.  Bank.  374  U.S.,  at  p.  303. 
It  Is  enough  for  us  that  Congress  feared  that 
a  market  marked  at  the  same  time  by  both 
a  continuous  decline  in  the  niunber  of  smaU 
businesses  and  a  large  number  of  mergers 
would,  slowly  but  inevitably  gravitate  from 
a  market  of  many  small  competlton  to  one 
dominated  by  one  or  a  few  giants,  and  com- 


concentratlon 
It.   The  number 
In  the  Los  An- 
had  been  declln- 
and  continued 
This  r^ld  de- 
store  owners 


threatening  trend 
which  Congress  wanted 
of  smaU  grocery  compi 
geles  retail  grocery  ma) 
Ing  r^ildly  before  the 
to  decline  rapidly  af' 
cUne  In  the  number  of  . 
moved  hand  in  hand  witbi  fe  large  number  of 
significant  absorptions  of  |t^e  small  compan- 
ies by  the  larger  ones.  lA  the  midst  of  this 
steadfast  trend  toward  cracentratlon,  Von's 
and  Shopping  Bag,  two  of  the  most  success- 
ful and  largest  companlea  in  the  area,  jointly 
owning  00  grocery  stores  merged  to  become 
the  second  largest  chain  in  Loa  Angeles. 
This  merger  cannot  be  defended  on  the 
ground  that  one  of  the  cckhpanles  was  about 
to  fall  or  that  the  two  tuid  to  merge  to  save 
themselves  from  destruction  by  some  larger 
and  more  powerfiU  comi 
have  on  the  contrary  is 
two  already  powerful  coi 
a  way  which  makes  thi 
ful  than  they  were  befi 


uHJt.  Rep.  No.  1191.  8Ut  Cong.,  3d 
p.  3,  deecrlbed  this  charaqtrrlstlc  of  the  mer- 
ger movement  as  foUows:  |  i 
".  .  .  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
merger  movement  has  l^en  that  of  large 
oorporations  buying  outl  |smaU  companies. 
rather  than  smaUer  comtMinles  combining 
together  In  order  to  comoBJte  more  effectively 
with  thels  larger  rivals,  man  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  firms  acquired 
during  1940-47  have  been  absorbed  by  larger 
corporations  with  asseUiOf  over  •e^XM.OOO. 
In  contrast,  fuUy  93  percHit  of  aU  the  firms 
bought  out  held  assets  ok!  less  than  $1,000.' 
000.  Some  33  of  the  Nat^n's  300  largest  In- 
dustrial corporations 
average  of  6  companies 
purchased  more  than  10 

"  See,  e.g.,  Brown  Shoe 
S70  U.S..  at  840;  U.S.  y. 
Bank.  374  UJS..  at  803 
States  V.  du  Pont  it  Cox  863  U.S.  686.  807, 
interpreting  i  7  before  1  l^e  OeUer-Kefauvar 
Anti-Merger  Amendment] 

"  See  Brown  Shoe  Co, 
VS.  894. 819. 


petition  would  thereby  be  destroyed.  Con- 
gress passed  the  Oeller-Kefauver  BUI  to  pre- 
vent such  a  destructton  ot  competition.  0\ir 
cases  since  the  passage  of  that  blU  have  falth- 
fiUly  endeavored  to  enforce  this  cmigreaalonal 
command.**    We  adhere  to  them  now. 

Here  again  aa  In  United  States  v.  El  Paso 
Gat  Co.,  370  UJS.  361,  003.  since  appeUees 
"have  been  on  notice  of  the  anti-trust  charg* 
from  almost  the  beginning  ...  we  not  only 
reverse  the  Judgement  below  but  direct  the 
District  Court  to  order  divestiture  without 
delay."  See  also  United  States  v.  du  Pont  A 
Co..  300  U.S.  310;  United  States  v.  Alcoa,  877 
U.S.,  at  381. 

Itcversedi 

Mr.  JTTsncs  Fostab  took  no  part  In  thS 
consideration  cr  decision  of  this  caaa. 


lUtor."    What  we 

;mply  the  case  of 

|>anles  merging  In 

|even  more  power- 

'^.    If  ever  such  a 


"See, 
853  US. 
370  UJS. 
374  VB. 
Co..  370 
UJS.  371 
Co.,  378 
380  US. 


e.g..  United  State*  v.  du  Pont  A  Co., 
680;  Brown  Shoe  Co.  v.  United  Statea, 
394;  U.S.  V.  Philadelphia  Nat.  Bank, 
831;  United  States  v.  El  Pan  Oae 
US.  661;  United  States  v.  Alcoa,  877 
United  States  v.  Continental  Can 
U.S.  441;  Fro  v.  Consolidated  Poods, 
692. 


Appendim 

[Footnote  3] 


Y«er 


1967 
10B8 
lOSl 
1964 
1988 
19S« 
I960 
1968 
1961 
1967 
1968 
1968 
1980 
1960 
1960 
1960 
1966 
1967 
1067 


Aequlrlnfflrm 


Piper  Mart 

Msyfsir 

Better  Foods 

Xory's  Markets 

Fooa  aiant 

Fox 

Lucky 

Fox 

Food  Giant  (and  otben).. 
Food  Giant 

Alpha  Beta 

PlgglyWI«gly 

Pli 

Von's 

PU ^. 

Yor-Way 

Food  Ofamt 

Msylfeir 

Total 


Aoqaired  flm 


Nnmbsr 
otsteres 
aeqnited 


Bi- Right  &  Big  Bear.. 

Bob's  Supermarket 

Border's  Markets 

Carty  BrotlMfs 

Clark  MsAeU 

Desert  Fair 

Hiram's..... 

Iowa  Pork  Bbopa 

McDsntol's  MarteU 

Panorama  Markets 

Patton'sMkts 

Raisin  Markets 

Rsnklns  Markets 

SAKMarketa.. 


Bboppbaf  Bac 

Bbqp  Ri^t  Ifarketi. 

C.  8.  BiflUi 

Tolnca  Marts 

U-Tell-Sm  MarkeU.. 


m 


Food  ttore  acquieUioru  in  tke  Lot  Angeles  metropolitan  area  lBei-S4  ' 

prootnote4 


bought  out 
:h,  and  18  bav* 

icems  each." 
v.  United  States, 

Philadelphia  Nat. 

See   also   United 


United  States,  870 


Aeqnirlnf  eompany 

Aeqnlied  oompsny  (or  stores) 

sei|iii5tiaa 

Yesr 

Naais 

Nam* 
Utot 
stores 

Balsa 
(thou- 
sands)' 

inn- 
tal 

OtlMr 

1901 

(Acme  Matketi 

\Boys  Maikata 

To9<l  Olsnt  Markets 

Alphs  Beta  Food  Msriuta. ... 

Knrys  MarkeU — 

McDanieU  MarkeU 

46 

• 
• 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

23 

•8 
1 
1 
1 

14 
4 
4 
1 
T 

88 
IM 

$79,042 

10.000 

21,800 

1,800 

1,700 

1,800 

2,200 

916 

44,419 

110,880 

2,800 

2,200 

1,700 

aoisog 

8,000 

10,400 

1,000 

18,110 

88,888 

204,0$ 

"x 

X» 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

x 

X 

X 

x 

X 
X 

X 
— 

X 

NUErfatr  Markets    , 

Yormy  Mii^»<« 

1962 

Mayfalr  Markets 

Alphs  beta  Food  Maiketa 

iwaobe  Market 

FoTMarkf>tf 

Imperial  Bnpreme  Marksts — 
Fox  MarkeU 

196) 

Food  Fair  8t4KM.             

X 

Kronr             ...... ...—    ....... 

Ui^Uta  MwtoU 

Albertson's,  Inc 

Markrt  Basket  

X 

Bi  RiU  MarkeU 

Datea  Food  MarketSu 

t 

Food  Qlant  MarkeU    

1964 

Oreatar  AU  Amedoan. 

Gateway  Market 

Pattons  MarkeU 

Craeker  Barrel  SopermaiAet.. 
MePanfato  MarkatSL 

X 

Mkyfftir  Markets.. ... 

Food  Giant  MarkeU 

Total  iMriaontal  mergen. 

Total  maricet  extension  mertets 

— —1 

■  ConsisU  of  Loa  Ancelea  and  Orange  Coanties. 
/^njniM  County  only.) 

Inmost  eases,  sales  are  ior  the  12.moiith  period  prior  to  aoqulsttlon. 


(1968  census  deflned  the  Los  Angeles  mstropoUtan  i 


, .  .         0  aoQi 

*  Aooofding  to'a  statement  made  by  Voii's  oooiiael  at  oral 
bat  InataadFood  Giant  bought  7  of  MeDantels'  stores  In  1964. 


argument,  this  aoqoisltioa  did  not  take  place  In  1981, 
The  aoqnlJttioa  in  1964  is  listed  in  this  tabts. 
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(SupreoM  Court  of  tli*  United  States:  HO. 
808 '—October  Term,  l««i.] 

UJOTSD  aZATSS,  APFKXXUtT,  V.  VOMl  OSOOBT 
COXPAlf  T  R  AL. 

(On  mppml  from  the  United  StatM  Dtotrtet 

Court  for  tiM  Sout!»eni  Dtatrlct  of  Oall- 

fomla.) 

(May  31.  1»M.) 

Ilk.  -  JvsiRjB  Writs,  concur t In^. 

As  I  r«ad  the  Courf  •  (HMnlon,  which  I  Join, 
It  doe*  not  bold  that  In  any  Induatry  ex- 
hibiting a  decided  trend  towards  eoneentra- 
tlon.  any  merger  between  eompetlxig  firms 
▼lotates  i  7  unlees  sared  by  the  falling  com- 
pany doctrine;  nor  does  It  declare  illegal 
each  and  every  merger  in  such  an  Industry 
where  the  resulting  firm  has  as  much  as  a 
7JS%  share  of  the  relevant  market.  But  here, 
before  the  merger  in  195S.  the  largest  firm 
had  8%  of  the  sales,  Von's  was  third  with 
4.7%  and  Shopping  Bag  was  sixth  with  4.2%. 
Dm  four  largest  Anns  had  M.4%  of  the  mar- 
ket, the  top  eight  had  40.9%  and  the  top  IS 
had  4«.8%  as  compared  with  35.9%.  3S.T% 
and  884%  In  1948.  AU  but  two  of  the  top 
10  firms  In  1988  were  very  probably  also 
among  the  top  10  in  1048  or  hod  aequtrad 
a  firm  that  was  among  the  top  10.  Purther, 
all  but  three  of  the  top  10  had  increased 
their  market  share  between  1948  and  1958 
and  those  who  gained  gained  more  that  the 
three  lost.  Also,  although  three  companies 
declined  In  market  share  their  total  sales 
Increased  in  substantial  amoimts. 

Qlven  a  trend  towards  fewer  and  fe«er 
sellers  which  promises  to  continue,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  where  the  eight  leading  firms 
have  over  40%  of  the  market,  any  merger 
between  the  leaders  or  between  one  of  them 
•nd  a  lesser  company  is  vulnerable  uzkder 
1 7,  absent  some  special  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. Here  Von's  acquired  Shopping  Bag. 
Both  were  among  the  eight  largest  com- 
panies, both  had  grown  substiuitially  since 
1048  and  they  were  substantial  competitors. , 
After  the  meiger  the  fovir  largest  firms  had 
SB4%.  the  eight  largest  had  44%  and  the 
la  largest  had  50%.  The  merger  not  only 
disposed  of  a  substantial  competitor  but  in- 
creased ttte  concentration  In  the  leading 
Arms.  In  my  view  the  Government  made  out 
%  prima  facie  case  that  the  effect  of  this 
mei'gei  may  be  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly. 


ANTITRUST  ENFOHCEMENT:  A  VIA- 
BLE AND  VITAL  STANDARD  IN  A 
FREE  SOCIETY 

Ur.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Ricord  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  tw  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
middle  and  late  1930's.  I  was  active  in  a 
struggle  to  enact  legislation  to  preserve 
and  protect  smaU  business  from  the 
growing  monopoly  power  of  large  na- 
tional concerns.  While  that  skirmish 
was  won  and  legislation  was  enacted, 
there  neither  has  been  nor  would  I  ex- 
pect in  our  free  society  that  there  will 
be  a  flnal  and  complete  vlct<HT.  It  is  to 
be  expected  that  contesting  forces  and 
Interests  win  contlrmf  to  struggle  for  su- 
premaor  in  the  marketplace.  The  short- 
range  goals  of  self -Interest  for  greater 
economic  profits  and  econconlc  and  polit- 
ical power  must  be  constantly  gaged 
against  the  public  Interest  of  presenrlng 
our  free  society.  One  of  the  yardsticks 
we  have  found  useful  In  making  that 


test  in  this  country  has  beoi  the  anti- 
trust laws.  The  pitice  ot  liberty,  it  has 
been  said,  to  eternal  vlgllanoe.  It  Is  also 
an  uneeastng  struggle  of  endless  battles. 
Porthermore,  liberty.  like  the  nation  it- 
self, Is  indivisible.  If  we  permit  our  eco- 
nomic freedom  to  be  saciiflced.  we  place 
our  political  liberty  in  Jeopcurdy,  and 
political  liberty  itself  can  exist  only  where 
economic  freedom  prevails. 

In  this  regard,  I  take  considerable 
heart  from  Justice  Black's  recent  opin- 
ion in  the  Von's  Grocery  Co.  case.  In 
that  case,  involving  the  acquisition  of  36 
grocery  stores  in  the  Los  Angeles  market. 
Justice  Black  statea  that: 

.  .  .  (W]here  ooncentrat<on  is  gaining  mo- 
mentum In  a  market,  we  must  be  alert  to 
carry  out  Congress'  Intent  to  protect  com- 
petition against  ever  increasing  concentra- 
tion through  mergers. 

I  trust  that  this  decision  will  give  cour- 
age and  renewed  determination  to  those 
entrusted  with  the  vital  task  of  smtttrust 
enforcement  to  pursue  with  intensified 
vigor  the  preservation  of  those  high  ideals 
in  their  charge. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoko  at  this  point  the 
recent  remarks  of  Commissioner  Everette 
Maclntyre,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, before  the  business  public  rela- 
tions seminar,  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.  Com- 
missimier  Maclntyre  addresses  himself 
to  the  question :  "Does  antitrust  still  have 
a  valid  role  to  play  in  today's  economy?" 
His  answer,  as  Is  the  Supreme  Court's  in 
Justice  Black's  opinion,  is  a  resounding 
"Yes."  I  commend  them  both  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

AirrrwtTST,  Real  ob  Panchtji. 

(A  statement  by  Everette  Maclntyre.  Com- 

miaskmei-.     Federal     Trade     Oommlaaton, 

before     the     Business     Public     RelaUoos 

Seminar.  Hot  Springs.  Va..  May  4.   1968) 

iN'ISODUCTIOir 

Mr.  Ch^man.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  visit  with  you  and  to 
discuss  antitrust  with  you  on  this  occasion 
of  your  seminar. 

We  at  the  Kderal  Trade  Commission  feel 
particularly  fortunate  when  we  have  an 
opportvmity  to  meet  with  representatives  of 
a  group  such  as  yoiirs  because  we  know  we 
should  share  a  common  interest  in  fostering 
a  high  level  of  business  ethics  and  preventing 
unfair  practices.  We  believe,  as  I  am  sure 
you  do,  that  ethical  practice  Is  good  for  busi- 
ness and  for  the  community  as  a  whole,  not 
only  from  the  Et&ndp>olnt  of  morality,  but 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  business- 
man's return  on  investment. 

We  at  the  Federal  lYade  Commission  want 
to  help  you  achieve  a  high  level  of  consumer 
oonfidenoe  in  your  business  activities  and  in 
your  advertising.  We  believe  this  can  be 
done  by  keeping  the  channels  of  trade  free 
from  unfair  acts  and  practices.  The  ex- 
pressed national  public  policy  has  this  objec- 
tive. This  public  policy  has  been  expressed 
from  time  to  time  since  1890  by  the  Congress, 
tbB  President,  and  others  who  have  had  re- 
sponsibilities in  effectuating  the  purposes  of 
our  antitrust  laws.  As  recently  as  July  18, 
1958,  when  President  Elsenhower  gave  his 
approval  to  Public  Law  Mb.  85-638,  it  was 
declared  that: 

"The  ssssncs  of  the  American  economic 
system  of  private  enterprise  Is  free  oompeti- 
tlon.  Only  through  full  and  free  oompetltloa 
can  free  markete,  free  entry  into  business, 
and  opportunities  for  ths  expression  and 
growth  of  personal  Initiative  and  individual 
Judgment  be  assured.    The  preservation  and 


expansion  of  such  competition  Is  basic  not 
only  to  the  economic  weU-belag  but  to  the 
security  of  this  Nattaa." 

The  Federal  TVade  Commission  has  a  sub- 
stantial responslblUty  and  duty  to  expend  Ite 
rasouroes.  attention,  and  effort  in  aid  of  the 
effectuation  of  this  national  public  policy. 
Therefore  we  request — Indeed,  we  challenge — 
you  to  cooperate  with  us  In  the  discharge  ot 
our  responsibUities  and  duties  in  this  respect. 

rrc  muthortty  regarMnt  unfair  set*  mnd 
practices 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  authority 
to  protect  businessmen,  consumers  and  other 
members  of  the  public  from  unfair  acts  and 
practices  is  derived  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  as  approved  In  1914,  and  as 
amended  in  1938.  The  most  important  part 
of  the  Act  consists  of  only  19  words.  Those 
words  are:  "Unfair  methods  of  competition 
in  commerce,  and  unfair  or  deceptive  acte  or 
practices  In  commerce,  are  hereby  declared 
unlawful." 

rALaS   AND   SSCHTIVX   ACTS    AMD    FKACTICXS 

False  advertising,  as  weU  as  misbranding 
and  other  mlarepresentation  of  consumer 
products,  has  always  been  one  of  the  major 
concerns  of  the  Commission.  The  first  two 
cease  and  desist  orders  entered  by  the  Com- 
mission after  ite  establishment  in  1B15  pro- 
hibited claims  that  sewing  thread  and  textUe 
fabric  were  silk,  when  actually  they  were 
cotton.  The  first  cease  and  desist  order  to 
be  reviewed  and  affirmed  by  the  courte  pro- 
hibited misrepresentation  of  food  producte. 
sugar,  coffee  and  tea,  by  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  retailers. 

Realising  the  tremendous  Impact  of  ad- 
verttstng  as  a  competitive  force  and  a  per- 
suader of  the  purchsslng  public,  the  Com- 
mlasloo  since  1929  has  maintained  a  con- 
tinuing surveillance  to  detect  any  claims 
whl<^  may  be  questionable.  With  radio  ad- 
vertising having  been  included  in  the  surveys 
since  1934.  and  television  advertising  smce 
1948.  this  monitoring  of  advertising  con- 
tinues as  an  important  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion's activity  to  protect  businessmen  and 
consumers  from  unfair  acte  and  practices. 

The  Commission's  jurisdiction  to  (wvent 
unfair  and  deceptive  acts  and  practices  ex- 
tends to  aU  types  of  products  and  practices 
excepting  those  wtilch  by  q>eclflc  le^latlon 
are  the  responsibility  of  some  other  agency. 
The  Commission,  ot  course,  cooperates 
closely  with  other  governmental  agencies 
such  as  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  the  Post  Office  in  cases  involving  labeling 
of  foods,  drugs  and  hazardous  devices  or  In 
mall  fraud  matters  in  order  to  prevent  need- 
less duplicaUon  and  to  give  the  fullest  pos- 
sible protection  to  the  public. 

The  Commission  also  cooperates  closely 
with  state  authorities  by  referring  to  them 
matters  which  are  found  to  be  of  intrastate 
character  and  involve  potential  violation  of 
state  laws  against  unfair  acte  and  practices. 

The  Oommisalon's  authority  extends  only 
to  transactions  which  cross  state  lines,  m 
interstate  commerce,  and  it  ixooeeds  only  in 
matters  which  Involve  the  public  Interest.  It 
does  not  undertake  to  resolve  matters  of 
private  controversy  or  to  obtain  refunds  or 
adjustmente  on  behalf  of  individual  com- 
plalnante. 

TIC  AMTmONOPOLT  ACTTVTrXXS 

About  60%  of  the  total  effort  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  is  devoted  toward 
curbing  acte  and  practices  which  have  a 
dangerous  tendency  unduly  to  lilnder  com- 
petition or  create  a  monopoly. 

The  Oommission's  general  authority  to 
prevent  acte  and  practices  with  a  tendency 
to  hinder  competition  or  create  mon<^>olies 
is  derived  from  the  prohibition  against  un- 
fair methods  of  competition  spelled  out  in 
the  original  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
of  1914.  In  addition.  Section  2  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  of  1914.  as  amended  by  the  Robin- 
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son-Patman  Act  in  1938.  specificaUy  charges 
the  Commission  with  proceeding  against 
discriminatory  pricing  prauUces  which  may 
injtirs  competition.  Finally,  under  Section 
7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  ths^iCommlsslon  hss 
the  responsibility  of  proce^^lng  against  cor- 
porate mergers  with  the  iteulslte  antloom' 
petitlve  tendencies. 


1  ths  anerge 


Antitrust  activity  in  thi  !merger  area  has 
always  been  an  intriguing  subject  for  the 
commentator.  Of  late,  however,  the  volume 
of  comment— much  of  it  Wltical  from  the 
academic  community,  thei  press  and  busi- 
ness— has  been  Increasing.!  [The  reasons  for 
the  ciurent  concern  with  application  of 
antitrust  to  mergers  are  failrly  obvious.    On 


who  have  be- 
ith  concentra- 
tcentratlon  and 
lomena  for  our 
the  other  hand. 
Itb  alarm  cur- 
ie merger  law. 
business  Into 
.  there  is  In- 
tlevance  of  anti- 
l^y.    My  remarks 


the  one  hand,  there  are 
come  ever  more  concern 
tion  and  alleged  super 
the  Implications  oc  these 
free  enterprise  system.*    6: 
there  are  those  who  view 
rent  developmente   under 
which  It  U  feared  may 
an  obsolete  pattern.    In  _ 
creasing  concern  about  the 

trust  to  the  economy  of  --^^,. 

will  be  devoted  to  that  topi^  and  the  further 
question  of  how  should  antitrust  measures 
be  applied  to  current  proulems.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  discuss  the  mlnitllae  of  the  more 
recent  decisions  or  to  delve llpto  some  of  the 
more  arcane  subjecte  of  Interest  to  the 
lawyer  or  economist  In  thU  field  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  definition  of  the  relevant  mar- 
ket for  the  purpose  of  the  o^^ger  act.  These 
topics  are  admittedly  impdrtant-r  but  the 
more  fundamental  Issue  Isl  Whether  at  this 
time  antitrust  has  a  reamtic  role  to  play. 

To  begin,  in  any  serious  discussion  of  the 
validity  of  antitrust,  two  basic  questions 
must  be  answered.  Is  ttie  economy  still 
sufficiently  decentralized  so  that  it  is  mean- 
Ingfia  to  speak  of  regulatlqa  of  the  market 
by  the  impersonal  forces  of  competition? 
Secondly,  is  the  opttmimi  approach  for  main- 
taining a  free  competltiv»  economy  one 
which  focuses  on  the  strucijure  of  the  econ- 
<»hy  («•«'■.  prohibition  of  mergers)  or  one 
which  emphasises  the  restawint  of  anti- 
competitive behavior.  Fint^ly.  one  might 
also  ask  whether  a  ratloni4  antitrust  ap- 
proach should  not  give  eqtil  consideration 
to  both  alternatives. 

A  good  point  of  departur^  for  this  debate 
may  be  two  articles  in  the  l^iril  and  March 
Issues  of  Fortune,  devoted '  to  the  subject. 
These  articles  offer  an  advahtageoxis  spring- 
board for  our  discussion  foii  the  simple  rea- 
son that  I  assume  that  most  kif  you  have  read 
them  and,  secondly,  the  f^cles.  although 
Iconoclastic  in  tone,  frame  tM  issues  in  such 
a  way  that  at  least  we  shoiUJcf  know  what  we 
are  talking  about.  Briefly,  n^rtune  proposes, 
under  the  title  of  "Antltnw  in  an  Era  of 
Radical  Change",  that  the  antitrust  statutes 
should  be  amended  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  national  policy  is  to  fo*ter  competition 
by  punishing  reetrainte  of  trade  such  as 
price  fixing  conspiracy,  IlmltMlon  of  produc- 
tion, allocation  of  markete  nnd  suppression 
of  innovation — but  that  it ;  ^  not  the  na- 
tional poUcy  to  prefer  anyl  particular  slse, 
■hape  or  niuiber  of  firms  to  my  other  struc- 
ture of  the  market;  and  th^t  mergers,  be 
they  hortaontal.  vertical  or  ^taglomerate.  are 
legal  unless  they  spring  frnn  a  "manifest 
•ttempt  to  restrain  trade."  [ ' 

It  Is  evident  that  the  main  preoccupation 
of  the  article  in  common  wltn  other  critiques 


'  E.g.,  ".  .  .  Sen.  Philif  HAit.  the  Michigan 
Democrat  who  chairs  the  Senate  Antitrust 
snd  Monopoly  Subcommitte,  blasted  govem- 
uent  antltrusters  last  weet  for  a  'lalsses- 
falre'  attitude  In  the  face  Of  'the  greatest 
merger  tide  In  our  hlst<W7,'  "  t/ewsweek,  Mer- 


gera:    "Everybody   Wante   "Bq 
April  25.  1966.  p.  72. 
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of  antttnist  from  the  business  community  Is 
With  the  Impact  of  current  enforcement  un- 
der Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  which  was 
enacted  to  deal  with  the  question  ot  mergeis. 
In  this  connection.  Fortune  charges  that  In 
the  last  15  years  antitrust  enforcement  has 
become  more  and  more  subject  to  a  reac- 
tionary enforcement  phUoeophy.  fearful  of 
change,  and  which  frowns  on  the  growth  of 
firms,  especlaUy  by  merger.  It  is  Fortune's 
basic  contention  that  the  attempt  to  pre- 
serve a  market  structure  of  many  competi- 
tors for  the  purpose  of  lT>aln^^p^ng  com- 
petition Is  groundless.  The  main  thrust  of 
the  argiunent  Is  apparently  that  a  permis- 
sive policy  as  to  mergers  will  foster  the  fiex- 
IbUlty  and  encourage  the  innovation  essen- 
tial to  a  dynamic  economy.  As  I  iinderstand 
this  proposition,  allowing  firms  to  acquire  by 
way  of  merger  managerial  skills  or  additional 
product  lines  for  purposes  of  diversification 
wlU  result  in  competitors  better  able  to  with- 
stand the  vicissitudes  of  competition  iznder 
modem  conditions. 

With  this  brief  and  perhaps  oversimplified 
Introduction  to  one  approach  to  the  current 
debate  about  the  role  of  antitrust,  I  must 
preface  my  further  remarks  with  the  advice 
that  I,  of  coxirse.  cannot  on  any  of  these 
issues  give  you  a  definite  aiuwer.  One's 
point  of  view  on  such  problems  is  neces- 
sarily personal  and  to  a  considerable  degree 
conditioned  by  one's  past  associations  and 
experience.  Mine  has  been  primarily  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  In  this  con- 
nection. It  Is  significant  that  the  statute  cre- 
ating the  Commission — the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act — as  enacted  in  1914  de- 
clared "unfair  methods  of  competition  are 
hereby  declared  unlawful."  • 

The  phraseology  of  this  prohibition  is  Im- 
portant; it  charges  the  Commission  with 
proscribing  those  acte  which  have  a  tend- 
ency to  hamper  or  lessen  compeutlon.  In 
short.  It  emphasizes  the  antitrust  concern 
with  the  behavlOT  of  firms  In  a  noarket.  In 
order  to  keep  that  market  viable  for  compe- 
tlUon. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  1981  stated  that 
Congress.  In  enacting  the  statute,  was  con- 
cerned with  preventing  "unfair  competition 
[which  it  recognised  as  the]  practice  which 
destroys  competition  and  establishes  mo- 
nopoly .  .  ."  •  The  recognlUon  by  the  Court, 
which  was  then  of  a  conservative  complexion, 
of  the  legislative  intent  to  eneotirage  an  eco- 
nomic climate  in  which  a  large  number  of 
Independent  competitive  firms  can  fiourlsh 
is  noteworthy.  The  question  remains 
whether.  In  an  era  of  growing  concentration 
and  technological  innovation,  it  Is  still  a 
realistic  goal. 

A  consideration  of  this  topic  leads  us  to 
the  burning  antitrust  Issue  of  the  day;  What 
Is  the  structure  of  the  economy  Uke  at  the 
present  time  and  should  the  antitrust 
agencies  concern  themselves  at  all  with  the 
size  and  shape  of  economic  markete? 

While  economlste  may  disagree  as  to 
whether  concentration  Is  accelerating.  It  Is 
obvious  that  a  good  deal  of  concentration  Is 
now  at  hand  In  the  economy  as  a  whole  and 
In  specific  industries  and  markete.  It  Is 
further  clear  that  overall  concentration  In 
the  economy  has.  to  a  large  degree,  been  a 
function  of  business'  drive  for  dlversUloa- 
tlon.«    As  a  result,  ones  of  the  most  pressing 


'Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act.  88  Stat.  719.  This  provision  was 
subeequenUy  amended  by  the  Wheeler-Lea 
Act  ot  1988,  52  Stat,  ill,  15  U.8.C.  45,  pro- 
hibiting unfair  or  deceptive  acte  or  practices 
as  well. 

•  Federal  Trade  OommUsion  v.  Raladam  Co.. 
283  ir.S.  648.  650  ( 1981 ) . 

«See  teeUmony  of  Joel  Oirlam,  Hearings 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly,  United  States  Seziate,  1966.  p.  748. 
These  hearings  wUl  be  referred  to  as  "Con- 
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antitrust  problems  facing  both  Antitrust  Di- 
vision and  the  Federal  Ttsds  Ooounlaslon  U 
what  policy  ahould  be  adopted  towards  msr- 
gers  generally  ard.  HtedfloaUy.  ahould  ths 
two  agencies  diffdrenttato  between  pure  con- 
glomerate mergers  on  the  one  hand  as  op- 
posed to  vertical  and  horizontal  acqulsiUona 
on  the  other?  There  is  no  unanimity  on  the 
point. 

According  to  Dr.  David  a.  Martin  of  ths 
Graduate  School  of  Business.  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. ".  .  .  Bconomlste  are  generaUy  agreed 
that  workable  competltton  requires  many 
firms  [none  of  which  has  sufficient  control 
of  a  product]  to  greaUy  affect  the  price  or 
terms  of  exchange  that  result  frctn  a  bar- 
gaining process  In  the  market.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient tliat  a  firm  have  a  competitor  or  even 
many  competitors."  In  this  oonnectton.  con- 
centration has  been  singled  out  as  a  posstbls 
indicator  of  where  slgnlflcantly  nonoompstl- 
tlve  markete  may  be  found.* 

Some  economlste  examining  the  current 
scene,  taking  into  oonslderatloa  the  plie- 
nomenon  of  concentration  as  well  as  diversi- 
fication, have  noted  that  certain  firms  have 
become  more  significant  than  the  industries 
in  which  they  operate  and  that  the  conven- 
tional economic  analysis  concentrating  upon 
market  power  in  the  single  market  and 
sssiimlng  a  single  product  has  oome  to  have 
little.  If  any.  relevance  to  the  behavior  of 
such  large  firms.* 

A  number  of  economlste  view  current  de- 
velopmente with  alarm  and  oall  for  aetl<Hi 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  NOtabls  among 
these  Is  Professor  Corwln  Edwards  of  Oregon 
University  who  hss  written  a  great  deal  on 
this  to{^c.  Dr.  Bdwsrds  notes  ths  power  ot 
a  large  conglomerate  enterprise  may  be  sig- 
nificant and  that  such  power  Is  not  measured 
by  the  size  of  Ite  market  share  in  particular 
markete  but  extends  to  markete  In  which  a 
conglomerate's  share  is  too  small  to  con- 
stitute a  monopoly  or  partlolpaUon  In 
oligopoly. 

The  problem  of  overall  oonoentratloii  dus 
to  conglomerate  size  Is.  however,  a  dllBeult 
one.  Even  Dr.  Edwards,  dssplte  his  sug- 
gestion that  Section  7  proceedings  should  be 
brought  whenever  possible,  does  not  seem 
certain  that  the  present  laws  are  applicable 
to  concentration  resulting  from  ths  growth 
of  conglomerate  firms.  He  concedes  that  It 
would  be  difficult  to  bring  the  pressnt  anti- 
trust laws  to  bear  upon  such  amalgama- 
tions.' Dr.  Edwards  is  not  alons  In  sxpress- 
Ing  doubt  that  ths  antitrust  laws  now  In 
force  were  designed  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. In  this  CMmeetlon  It  Is  Intsresting 
that  Donald  Turner,  Assistant  Attomsy 
General  In  Charge  of  the  Antitrust  Olvl- 
slon,  rsoently  s\iggested  the  posslblUty  ot 
dealing  with  overaU  concentration  by  legis- 
lation spedflcally  designed  to  curb  growth 
by  way  of  acquisitions  in  the  esse  of  certain 
of  the  largest  corporations.*  I  also  question 
whether  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acte 
were  designed  to  cope  with  this  problem. 
Conglomerate  alae  Is  relatively  new  to  Amer- 
ican  manufacturing    and   for   that   reason 

centratlon  Hearings"  in  subsequent  portions 
of  this  paper. 

*  Testimony  of  Dr.  Carl  Kaysen.  Professor  of 
PoUtlcal  Economy.  Harvard  University.  Con- 
centration Hearings,  p.  644. 

•  Testimony  of  Joel  Dlrlam.  Concentration 
Hearings,  p.  770  (1968). 

"Testhnony  of  Professor  Corwln  Edwards, 
Concentration  Hearings,  p.  44.  45  (1964). 

•"U.S.  Aide  Hlnte  at  Trust  Law  to  Bar 
'Su];>er-Concentratlon"'.  The  Evening  star, 
Washington.  D.C..  AprU  16. 1866.  Ths  article 
notes  that  Mr.  Turner  spedflcaUy  dlselslmed 
having  reached  the  oonvletloa  that  there  Is 
a  trend  to  super-concentratlan  and  that  be 
did  not  want  to  be  undsrstood  as  |»*«y"ttng 
a  law  against  super-conosBtratJoa  but  sug- 
gesting It  "as  a  ssparate  avsnus  U  action  Is 
appropriate." 
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neither  economic  theory  nor  pubUc  policy 
has  yet  been  derlaed  which  will  effectlvdy 
deal  with  thlB  Issue.  There  la  merit  to  the 
suggeatlon  that  U  goremment  should  con- 
cern Itadf  at  all  with  the  problem  ot  Mgneos, 
as  such,  then  It  Should  be  done  under  a 
spedallaed  statute  designed  expressly  for  that 
purpose.  An  attadc  on  orerall  slue  without 
regard  to  the  effect  on  competition  In  spe- 
dflc  markets  cannot  be  justified  except  on 
the  basis  of  public  policy  clearly  expressed 
by  Congress  In  a  new  law.  TO  attack  big- 
ness as  such  under  the  antitrust  laws  would, 
I  fear,  merely  distort  our  antitrust  statutory 
scheme  without  compensating  benefits.  In 
abort,  I  do  not  bellere  that  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  we  have  a  mandate  for  planning 
the  structure  of  the  economy.  The  dis- 
advantages of  such  an  approach  have  been 
aMy  articulated  by  two  eoonomlata,  Messrs. 
Dtrlam  and  B:ahn,  who  state  In  this  con- 
nection: 

"The  antitrust  laws  cannot  be  turned  Into 
a  statute  for  the  structuring  of  all  markets 
In  the  direction  of  purer  competition. 
Apart  from  the  eoonomlo  objecttons  to  such 
a  program.  It  would  be  polltteally  Impossible. 
It  Is  questionable  If  It  Is  worth  devoting  the 
bnreaueratle  resouroea  neoeesary  to  achieve 
the  reordered  structure,  and  it  Is  question- 
able too  whether  the  resultant  discord  and 
confusion  ml^t  not  Impair  economic  per- 
formance more  than  the  final  restructxirlng 
would  Improve  it.  Where  giant  firms  have 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  antitrust,  there 
la  no  sign  their  eglclency  wo\Ud  In  most 
easss  be  Impaired  by  dissolving  them;  re- 
duction of  power  by  these  means  could  be 
accampOahed  without  much  loss.  But 
beyond  this  remedy,  vre  must  resign  our- 
aelvea  to  ttta  presence  o<  subatantlal  eoo- 
Bomle  ptiwm  In  our  oonununity.  General 
Motors,  Oansral  Bwitrtc.  A.  T.  &  T..  duPont. 
Bean  Boebucfc,  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey— 
not  to  mantton  the  United  Mine  Workera 
and  the  Teamsters  Union — are  all  powerful 
organlaatlons.  But  their  power  Is  htid  In 
•hock  by  a  variety  of  forces  and  controla. 
It  would  be  diflcult  to  make  a  oonvlndng 
for  their  wholawle  dlalnte- 


althoogh  eoD^omarate 
rtkooM  not  be  attacked  simply  bsoattsa  of  an 
tneraaae  In  eoneentratlan  In  th*  overall 
r.  ttay  ahoold  be  dealt  wHh  If  they 
antteompattttve  etfeeta  In  speelflo 
or  ladostrtaa  Juat  aa  would  be  the 
la  •  prnneartliig  Involvlag  vertloal  or 
horlaoBtal  aoquMtlona.  ZB  aiiart.  If  In  a 
partteolar  msrkat  tt  benwnea  apiMrent  that 
»  ocBglomsrate  merger  rsanlts  In  the  ellmlna- 
tloa  of  pfitentlal  oompatltlan.  the  likelihood 
that  rsetproetty  wlU  be  nsad.  or  the  ereattost 
or  aKtraordlnarT  aan^wtlttve  advantages  for 
Ktatprlae,  than  a  prooeed- 
tbe  praaeat  antlmergnr  act  la 
Juatlflsd. 

m  the  ease  of  vertloal  and  horlaontal 
■Migaia,  however,  the  antitrust  agendee,  in 
my  view.  itMiuld  take  a  fairly  stringent  stand. 
Thaaa  aoqoisttloDs  oan  readUy  be  evaluated 
by  the  traditional  antltrtut  standard  of  the 
actual  or  probable  Impact  of  the  merger  on 
competition  In  spedflc  markets.  Hor'iKmtftl 
nergsrs  In  the  miOorlty  of  oases  clearly  di- 
minish oompetttten.  at  leaat  to  some  degree, 
because  the  necessary  oonaequenoe  of  such 
•B  amslgamatlwi  to  the  disappearance  at  a 
oompeUtor  or  a  ntunber  oC  oatnpeUtars.  The 
only  qusiUau  to  whettasr  the  impact  on  eom- 
peUttoa  tn  the  partteiUar  ease  to  sufficient 
to  wanraat  aottea  eltker  by  the  ftsderal  Trade 
rinmnitoiina  or  tiM  Dapartneat  a<  Justice, 
auailarly.  In  the  ease  of  a  mvpv  Involving 
intapattan.  etthsr  baekwaids  to  a 
ds  to  a  eustotaer.  these 
too  eaa  be  fairly  leadlly  evaluated  m 


of  the  Impact  on  competition  In  a  specific 
market,  namirty.  are  competltora  froaen  out 
oC  a  algnlflcant  aouroe  of  supply  or  a  sub- 
stantial market  for  their  products. 

I  would  agree  with  Mr.  Tnmer's  rebuttal 
to  Wortmtft  propoeals  that  the  beet  economic 
evidence  Indlcatee  that  a  strong  merger 
poUey,  at  least  Insofar  as  horlaontal  merges 
are  oonoemed.  Is  almost  certainly  right.** 
In  this  connection  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  certain  studies  Indicate  there  Is  a  re- 
lationship between  prlce-coet  margins  in  an 
Industry  and  the  degree  of  concentratioti  In 
that  Industry.  In  the  case  of  an  economic 
study  of  1968  data  for  32  food  manufactur- 
ing industries,  one  of  the  economists  respon- 
sible for  this  Inquiry  stated: 

".  .  .  we  have  examined  and  accepted  the 
hypotheals  that  average  Industry  price-cost 
margins  are  pKwltlvely  related  to  the  degree 
of  concentration.  We  find  the  relationship 
between  these  two  varlablea  to  be  continu- 
ous .  .  .  Although  no  systematic  increasea 
In  prlce-coet  margins  api>ear  to  accompany 
incieaaes  In  concentration  In  the  lower 
rangee,  equal  Incr  easss  In  concentration 
above  a  certain  level  are  associated  with 
suooeaslvely  larger  Increases  tn  prloe-oost 
margins."  " 

Data  of  tbto  nature  Indicates  that  there 
la  still  validity  to  the  economic  theory  im- 
derlylng  antitrust,  namely,  that  competition 
to  more  apt  to  flourish  if  selling  and  buying 
power  Is  dispersed  among  numerous  buyera 
and  sellers.  As  Mr.  Turner  stated,  an  acUve 
merger  policy  intended  to  limit  Increases 
In  market  concentration  to  unlikely  to  re- 
sult In  lower  effldency  nor  will  an  antimerger 
policy  conflict  with  efficiency."  Accordingly, 
I  believe  that  In  terms  at  antitrust  objectives 
such  as  lower  prloes,  better  aei' vices  and 
more  efficient  allocation  of  economic  re- 
sources, there  to  a  great  deal  to  be  gained 
from  application  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
preclude,  If  possible,  further  concentration 
In  spedflc  Industitea  and  markets  aa  dlstln- 
guMied  from  Indiscriminate  attacks  on  mere 
size. 

The  concept  of  Inter-lndustry  or  inter- 
prodtict  cocnpetltlon,  to  my  mind,  does  not 
warrant  a  retreat  towards  a  permissive  policy 
In  merger  law  leading  to  oonoentratlon  or 
increased  oonoentratton  In  specific  markets. 
A  substttute  product  to  simply  not,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  an  adequate  substitute  for  com- 
petition within  a  product  line. 

TrNrsn  acts  Ain>  psacticxs 
In  discussing  concentration,  the  structure 
of  Biarketa,  and  policy  towards  mergers,  I 
have,  however  digressed  from  what  should  be 
my  prime  concern,  namely,  the  prohibition 
by  the  Federal  Tirade  Coaunlsalon  Act  of 
unfair  metJtorts  of  competition  and  unfair 
acts  and  practices.  Clearly,  antitrust  aiul 
trade  regulation,  although  there  are  those 
vrtxo  will  deny  It.  must  be  as  concerned  with 
behavior  In  a  market  as  with  the  structure 
of  a  market.  Certain  competitive  practices 
can  be  as  destructive  to  competition  as  a 
wave  of  mergers;  for  example,  some  types  of 
discriminatory  pricing  and  sales  below  ooet.» 


•DMamaadKahn.  VMrOompettttonr  The 
iMm  mnt  Ecomomie$  of  AuUtnut  PtUeg,  Oor- 
aaU  University  Preaa  (1964),  p. 


» Turner,  "The  Antitrust  Chief  Dissents," 
Fortune,  April  19«e. 

"  Testimony  of  Dr.  Norman  R.  CcHllns,  De- 
I>artment  of  Agricultural  Economies  and 
S^KWl  of  Business  Administration,  university 
of  California,  Concentration  Hearings  (1080), 
p.  719. 

•■  Turner.  "The  Antitrust  Chief  Dtosents." 
rortune,  Aprtl  19M. 

'•"Ttte  practice  of  prlea  dtocrlmlnatloB  to 
particularly  destructive  to  saudl  flrma.  Whan 
discriminatory  price  concessions  are  made 
they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  granted  to  the  small 
buyer.  And,  having  to  pay  a  higher  prloe  toe 
hto  marchandtoa  than  hto  torge  eanvMtitor 
the  amall  buyer  to  handicapped  at  the  vary 
beglanlBg  at  tb*  ooaipetmve  raoa.  Moca- 
priee  diacrlniinatioa  to  a  handy  aad 


Itie  suggestion,  however,  has  been  made 
that  a  broadened  attack  on  market  power 
would  not  only  reduce  the  frequency  of  anti- 
competitive behAviar  such  as  price  discrimi- 
nation but  also  the  frequency  of  situations 
where  unfair  practloes  such  as  prloe  dto- 
almlnatlons  would  have  a  substantial  oom- 
petltive  Impact.  It  Is  further  suggested  in 
this  connection  that  the  values  of  fair  com- 
petition could  by  this  approach  be  protected 
at  less  sacrlflce  to  competitive  vigor  than  by 
rigorous  enforeonent  of  certain  provisions  of 
our  antitrust  laws  which  prohibit  destructive 
trade  practices." 

Tlie  suggestion  to  thto  effect,  although 
recently  made,  to  not  new.  Similar  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  through  different  pe- 
riods of  antitrust  activity.  It  seems  to  me 
that  many  of  these  suggestions  In  effect  say 
"Let  the  tooth  and  claw  of  the  J\mgle  pre- 
vail." It  Is  argued  by  some  that  thto  would 
allow  for  "vigorous  oomjjetltlon."*  Of  course 
some  of  these  advocates  claim  that  they 
would  undertake  to  dissect  "vigorous  com- 
petition" and  try  to  learn  whether  the  tiger, 
upon  sinking  his  tooth  and  claw  In  his  vic- 
tim, harbored  predatory  intent.  Successful 
studies  of  mental  gymnastics  of  tigers  are 
few  indeed.  In  any  event,  the  result  of  the 
use  of  the  tooth  and  the  claw  to  the  same, 
regardless  of  Intent.  The  use  of  many  un- 
fair trade  practices  tn  bxisiness  destroy  com- 
petition, whether  with  or  without  Intent. 
Also,  I  say  any  idea  that  healthy  competi- 
tive conditions  can  be  restored  by  breaking 
up  heavy  concentxatlons  of  economic  power 
built  up  through  the  use  of  \inf  air  practices 
is  a  false  premise.  After  nearly  40  years  of 
training  and  experience  In  antitrust  I  am 
not  quite  so  confident  as  some  others  about 
what  can  and  should  be  done  to  implement 
our  antitrust  public  policy  In  a  particular 
antitrust  case.  Much  of  my  experience  has 
come  from  firsthand  observation  and  study 
at  business  problems  and  firsthand  experi- 
ence as  a  trial  lawyer  In  antitrust  cases.  I 
have  seen  and  experienced  the  difficulties 
Involved  in  the  objective  marshalling  of 
facts  upon  the  basis  of  which  fair  deetolons 
may  be  made  In  antitrust  cases.  Likewise,  I 
have  noted  the  difllcxiltles  for  business  and 
the  government  In  antitrust  actions  where 
decrees  and  orders  have  been  directed  to  the 
restoration  of  healthy  competitive  conditions 
In  situations  found  to  be  monopoltotlc.  In 
fairness  to  business  and  the  public,  many  of 
those  sltTiatlons  never  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  develop.  Therefore  I  thoroughly 
disagree  with  any  thought  that  it  to  either 
fair  to  business  or  to  the  public  to  proceed 
In  antitrust  with  pollclea  based  uixm  a  eon- 
oept  which  would  Include  a  result  of  "buUd 
up  and  break  up  monopolies."  I  believe  that 
an  ounce  of  prevention  to  worth  more  than 
a  pound  of  ciu'e.  Moreover,  certain  economic 
conditions  may  be  somewhat  like  cancer  for 
which  we  have  no  cure. 

In  my  view,  it  wotild  be  unwise  to  de-em- 
phaatoe  enforcement  of  those  antitrust  stat- 
utea  specifically  designed  to  prohibit  tmfalr 
methods  of  competition  by  primary  or  total 
reliance  on  a  structural  approach  to  anti- 
trust, enforcement  of  the  antimerger  law 
has  an  Important  role  in  the  antitrust  statu- 
tory scheme,  but  the  structural  approach,  as 
I  have  already  noted,  has  definite  llmluUons 
which  it  would  be  folly  to  Ignore.  As  a  re- 
sult, ooeipetitioa  eaanot  be  maintained  by 
antitrust  action  directed  to  the  structure 
of  markets  alone.  Thto  to  particularly  true 
in  tfa«  case  of  highly  coacentrated  markeU 


effective  Instrument  by  which  small  sellers 
are  dtodpllned  and  brought  into  line  by  their 
larger  rlvato "  (Staff  Beport  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Cotnmisslon  for  the  Subcommittee 
on  Monopoly  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
SmaU  Bualness.  United  SUtes  Senate, 
March  31,  19S2.  p.  8.) 

"See  e«„  Kaysea  *  Turner.  AmtUnut  Pol- 
icy.  Harvard  Univ.  Preaa  (1959)  p.  MS. 
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in  those  Indus- 

inomlc  power  to 

As  a  practical 

that  steps  will 

ly  concentrated 

7  of  the  Clayton 


competition,  as  an  au 
force,  has  lees  vitality  Ui 
tries  and  markets  where 
more  widely  deeen 

matter,  it  to  highly  

be  takan  to  deoentrallae 

industrtas,  although  Sec ^  .  „  »«  ^^j^s,^ 

Act  to  of  critioal  importance  in  stemming 
further  Increases  In  ooncsf tratlon  in  auoh 
maricets.  Further,  since  ikA  attack  on  blg- 
nsas  as  such  to  neither  poMlc  nor  practical, 
the  enforcement  agencies  ^ould  be  particu- 
larly alert  to  enforce  the  !ban  on  anticom- 
petitive behavior  prohibited  by  the  antitrust 
tows  In  the  case  of  the  liUge  conglooierate 
firm.  TT 

CONCLtrSIOn 

The  remaining  and  funcUmental  question 
to:  Does  antltmst  stUl  hav#  a  valid  role  to 
pUy  in  today's  economy?^  ]  I  answer  that 
question  in  the  afllrmativK  Antitrust  has 
provided  valuable  results  over  the  years. 
Witness  the  simple  fact  that  business,  by  and 
large,  to  stUl  competlttve.>*  { jThere  to  no  rea- 
son why,  U  hiteUlgently  ippUecl.  antitrust 
cannot  continue  to  provlcM  worthwhile  re- 
stilts  for  the  present  and]  In  the  years  to 
come.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  thht  antitrust  will 
continue  to  receive  public  support,  for  with- 
out it  enforcement  to  not  }l)cely  to  be  effec- 
tiv«.>*  It  aeems  to  me  tttS  buslnen  com- 
munity might  well  be  In  the  forefront  of 
thoee  supporting  antltr\ist  enforcement.  It 
to  well  to  keep  In  mind  that  under  antitrust. 
In  the  free  enterprtae  area  of  the  economy, 
the  law  merely  fixes  the  ruI4a  of  the  game  but 
doea  not  involve  the  government  In  business 
risks  or  management  activity  nor  require  de- 
taUed  review  of  either  basic  Investment  com- 
mitments or  run-of-the-mlill  business  deeto- 
lons. In  short,  the  law  need  do  no  more  than 
prevent  the  activity  which  retults  In  substan- 
tial lessening  of  oompetltloailn  order  to  pro- 
tect both  the  public  Intere  it  and  the  leglU- 
mate  Interest  of  btislnei^  compeUtors." 
Antltmst  may  be  Irksome  Ion  occasion  to 
those  subjected  to  a  prooeeilng  under  theae 
laws.  Nevertheless,  Its  impl  anentatlon  to  far 
less  restrictive  than  a  systeo  iJM'  stringent,  di- 
rect governmental  control  iijlegedly  protect- 
ing the  public  Interest.  Su<  ;h  restrictive  leg- 
islation would  almost  Inevitably  be  enacted 
should  Congress  and  the  pt  pUc  become  con- 
vinced that  basic  declsloas  i  >h  price,  employ- 
muit.  quality  and  quantltj  of  goods  are  no 
longer  subject  to  effectlvej  control  by  the 
checks  and  balances  of  competition  but 
rather  are  made  on  the  ban  of  private  fiat 
alone.x  1 1 

We  have  been  warned  about  theee  poael- 
bUlties  time  after  time.  As  eecently  as  April 
IS,  1966  a  promlnMit  New  rfork  lawyer  en- 
gaged In  private  antitrust  Practice,  warned 
that  If  our  national  public  PfUcy  tor  an  eco- 
nomic system  of  private  enMrprtse  based  on 
free  and  fair  competition  IS  not  vigorously 
maintained,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
controU  of  a  public  utility  t^pe  would  be  Im- 

"Thto  seems  to  hold  trui  even  in  certain 
Industries  subject  to  consld4  teble  concentra- 
tion, as.  for  example,  in  the  (aae  of  comput- 
ers. In  that  Industry  the  iomlaant  com- 
pany apparently  holds  70%  ^  the  93^  bU- 
llon  annual  market  but  soii^  analler  firms 
with  know-how  and  Ingenul^  evidently  have 
the  opportunity  to  carve  a  i|lche  for  them- 
selves. See  "C<»nputeTs:  pow  To  Suc- 
ceed •  •  •".  Newtoeek.  BCai  ^  38,  1966,  and 
"CoDtrol  Data's  Magnlflcen  i  Fumble",  For- 
tvne.  April  1966.  | 

**  Vernon  A.  Mund,  Ooven  itnenf  »nd  Buat- 
neu.  Harper  *  Rom.  4th  ad  J 1968,  p.  107. 

"  DMam  and  Kaha.  Ftr  C  impetition:  The 
taie  onil  Keonomiet  of  AAtitnat  PoUey, 
OomeU  UnlT.  Praas  (1884).   | 
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posed  to  sodaltae  the  powara,  proflts  and 
property  ot  business  ent«rprtoes.» 

Earlier  on  Pages  IS  and  14  and  In  Footnote 
0  of  thto  prsaentatton,  I  dtoeussed  a  report 
which   appeared   la    The  Mven*nf   Stmr  of 
Washington,  D.C.  on  April  18, 1966  under  the 
beading  "UwS.  Aid  Hlnto  at  Druat  Law  to 
Bar     'Super-Conoentratloa'.''    That     report 
stated: 

"A  new  tnut-bustlng  Uw  may  Iw  needed 
If  the  nation's  biggest  ooo^wnlea  grow  big- 
ger by  merger,  the  government's  top  anti- 
trust prosecutor  has  suggeeted. 

•••  •  •  •  »      • 

"Such  a  new  law.  Turner  suggested,  might 
'say  to  the  top  60  to  100  companlee  that  any 
time  you  make  an  acquisition  of  a  apedflad 
sine,  you  must  peel  off  assets  of  a  comparable 
siae.' 

"Turner  said  that  he  did  not  want  to  be 
understood  as  proposing  such  a  law,  but  only 
as  suggesting  It  'as  a  separate  avenue  If  ac- 
tion to  appropriate'." 

According  to  that  report,  Hon.  Donald  F. 
Turner,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
Charge  of  Antitrust,  Departmrait  of  Justice, 
Indicated  that  he  believes  some  antitrust  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  against  some  of  the  con- 
centrated economic  groups.  The  report 
said,  "Yesterday,  he  talked  of  using  a  court 
case  imder  the  present  antitrust  laws  or 
of  asking  Congress  for  new  legtolatlon."  He 
indicated  that  the  Justice  Department  has 
not  made  up  Its  mind  whether  it  to  appropri- 
ate to  start  a  new  case  trying  out  a  new  antl- 
oUgopoly  theory  or  going  to  Congress  for  a 
new  law.  I  make  these  references  at  thto 
time  to  point  out  that  thoughtftU  prominent 
persons  are  suggesting  the  possibility  that  In 
the  futiire  drastic  legtolatlon  may  ensue. 

I  share  the  concern  expressed  by  theee 
prominent  antltriist  authorities  about  the 
possible  future  befalling  our  economic  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise.  Also,  I  am  concwned 
very  much  about  what  to  suggested  as  pos- 
sible remedies  to  relieve  us  from  the  dire 
consequences  if  antitrust  should  fall.  It  to 
for  this  reason  that  I  woiUd  give  Increasing 
attention  to  those  acts  and  practices  which 
threaten  our  economic  system  of  competitive 
private  enterprise.  Moreover,  it  would  be 
grossly  unfair  to  the  owners  and  managers 
oT  our  corporate  enterprtoes  to  permit  fur- 
ther concentration  In  the  economy  as  a  re- 
sult of  unfair  acts  and  practices  unchecked 
by  either  advice  or  Injimctlon  and  then  to 
say  to  them,  "Big  Boys,  you  are  now  too 
big:  you  must  submit  to  surgery.  We  are 
going  to  undertake  to  cut  you  down  to  proper 
size." 

In  concliulon.  It  to  my  belief  that  al- 
though the  economy  may  undergo  many 
changes,  antitrust  to  not  apt  to  lose  Its 
relevance.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  described  the 
basic  antitrust  Uw,  the  Sherman  Act,  "as 
a  charter  of  freedom,  .  .  .  (having]  a  gen- 
eraUty  and  adaptability  comparable  to  that 
found  to  be  dealrable  In  oonsUtutlxmal  pro- 
visions." ••  The  same  may  be  said  with  equal 
validity  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act's  provisions  against  unfair  acts  and 
practices.  In  other  words,  Congress  has 
fashioned  Instoomients  to  develop  the  tow  In 
thto  area  into  what  should  be  "a  Uvlng  proc- 
ess, reeponsive  and  responsible  to  changing 
human  needs."  *^ 

Tbto  Uvlng  process  should  be  one  that 
would  approach  the  problems  and  needs  of 
business   and    the   public    reaUstlcally   and 
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not  fancifully.  It  should  fulfill  tba  draaat 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  In  advtolng  buslaessznsa 
about  these  problems  and  solving  them  In 
thdr  tndplenoy.  We  should  help  bustness- 
BMB  deal  with  theae  proMems  in  the  seed 
aad  aot  in  the  weed.  The  Federal  Trade 
OonuBtosioa  was  authortasd  by  the  tema'  of 
ttia  Federal  Trada  Oommlsslon  Act  to  do 
this.  It  has  polides  and  prognuna  which 
could  do  thto  If  utUtoed.  I  urge  that  full 
use  be  made  of  these  resources  so  that  anti- 
trust will  become  real  and  not  merely 
fanciful. 


ECKDNOMIC  CONC^ENTRATION  IN 
AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  AT  ALL- 
TIME  HIQH 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speakn-,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  eztraid  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rbcobb  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
pose It  Is  such  an  obvious  fact  of  life  that 
it  should  not  surprise  me,  but  neverthe- 
less I  continue  to  be  eounf  ounded  by  the 
persistence  with  which  big  businessmen 
and  their  spokesmen  will  make  self-serv- 
ing declarations,  misuse  statistical  infor- 
mation, and  otherwise  distort  the  i»lain 
truth  in  order  to  promote  the  myth  that 
all  would  be  serene  in  the  world,  if  only 
the  antitrust  laws  could  somehow  be 
softened  up,  so  that  big  business  could 
continue  to  make  America  great.  I  have 
reference  in  particular  to  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  June  1,  entitled  "Room  at  the  Tost." 
This  editorial  quotes  from  a  recent 
speech  by  a  top  official  of  the  Qeneral 
Electric  Co.,  who,  in  turn,  quotes  frcan  a 
study  made  by  the  First  Natituial  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  to  the  effect  that 
really  we  have  no  monopoly  problem  in 
America  and  that  being  at  the  top  of 
the  heap  in  American  business  is  a  most 
hazardous  matter,  for  as  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  pontificate*: 

As  laag  as  the  top  remains  such  a  sUppery 
place,  there's  likely  to  be  a  lot  of  room  there. 
It's  about  time  the  antiquated  antitrust 
laws  were  overhauled  aad  then  sensibly  en- 
forced, intones  the  Wall  Btreat  Journal. 
There  would  be  a  greater  proapect.  indeed  for 
more  "room  at  tha  top."  the  Journal  eon- 
dudes  if  the  antitrust  laws  and  their  en- 
forcement focused  a  little  less  exclusively  on 
size  and  also  became  better  adapted  to  an 
economy  of  constant  change. 

Well,  at  the  risk  of  <mce  again  being 
called  a  Populist,  I  rise  to  point  out  a  few 
bits  of  faulty  factfinding  as  well  as  soms 
non  sequiturs  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal's 
edltorlalMng  and  to  suggest  that  the  edi- 
torial writers  of  that  oninent  Journal 
should  pay  closer  heed  to  their  own  ex- 
cellent reporters  and  less  to  their 
Ingrained  prejudices,  and  further  that 
they  should,  as  some  eminent  Ug  busi- 
nessmen have  told  me  they  do,  c^er  a 
little  prayer  each  night  for  the  continued 
good  work  of  our  antitrust  agenciee — the 
Federal  Trade  Commissicai  and  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Socrates  was  a  great  philosopher  be- 
cause of  his  remaikable  capacity  to  ask 
questions  which  exposed  the  weaknesses 
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in  the  loclc  of  his  fellows.  His  question- 
ing technique  was  not  that  of  the  harsh 
district  attorney,  employed  the  cross-ex- 
amination method  to  lead  his  witnesses 
into  cimfessing  error.  Rather,  Socrates 
would  merely  ask  simple,  straightfor- 
ward, even  mild-manner  questions,  and 
his  fellows  would  discover  their  own 
errors  of  logic.  Probably  this  Socratic 
method  will  not  work  with  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  writers,  but  it 
may  be  worth  a  try. 

BOW    MVCn   BOOM    IS    THKtC   AT  THE   TOP? 

Our  first  question  would  be :  How  much 
room  Is  there  at  the  top?  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  General  Electric,  and  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
quite  obviously  consider  the  100  largest 
XJB.  manufacturers  to  be  "the  top."  Now 
what  logical  basis  is  there  for  assuming 
that  only  a  mere  100  companies  are  the 
U^)?  Why  not  consider  that,  say,  the 
largest  100,000  companies,  or  even  the 
largest  10,000  are  the  top?  Could  it  be 
that  the  100  largest  U.S.  manufacturers 
Influence  our  economic  destiny?  Could 
it  be  that  the  Important  decisions  about 
whether  to  increase  investment  activity, 
to  introduce  new  technologies,  to  raise 
or — Heaven  forbid — Slower  prices  are 
made  by  these  top  100  manufacturers? 
How  could  that  be? 
TOP  100  MAircrPACTtnuss  own  45  pexcekt  op 

AU.  CORPORATE   ASSETS  AND  MAKE   58  PERCENT 

OP  THE  PRorrrs 

Last  summer  when  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  was  consider- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1960,  I  asked  the  Honorable  Paul 
Rand  Dixon,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  to  testify.  Mr.  Dixon 
submitted  some  most  fascinating  infor- 
mation reflecting  the  inherent  power  of 
the  top  100  manufacturing  corporations 
in  the  United  States.  According  to  Mr. 
Dixon,  and  I  quote: 

Wliereaa  In  1860  the  100  lRrge«t  corporations 
held  38.0  percent  of  all  manufacturing  assets 
(corporate  plus  noncorporate),  by  1962  they 
held  45  percent — an  Increase  at  6.4  percentage 
points.' 

Federal  Trade  Commission  data  also 
reveal  that  in  1962  the  top  100  corpora- 
tions controlled  55  percent  of  the  net 
capital  assets — that  is  the  physical  plant 
and  equipment  with  which  goods  are  pro- 
duced— of  all  manufacturing  firms  and 
that  they  enjoyed  about  58  percent  of 
all  the  corporate  profits  after  taxes  in 
manufacturing. 

In  order  to  bring  this  concentration 
picture  a  bit  more  up  to  date.  I  have 
secured  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission an  across-the-board  profile  of 
corporate  concentration  in  manufactur- 
ing in  terms  of  the  two  key  indexes ;  total 
assets  and  net  profits  after  taxes.  These 
facts  are  not  short  of  amazing.  As 
shown  in  the  tabulation  which  accom- 
panies my  remarks,  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1965  the  "billion  dollar"  manufactur- 


«  To  Amend  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  19i0, 
Hearings.  Subcommittee  on  DomeeUc  Finance 
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ing  corporations;  that  is.  those  whose 
assets  exceeded  $1  billion,  own  almost 
one-third — 32.8  percent — of  all  corporate 
assets  in  manufacturing.  These  "billion 
dollar"  corporations  also  «iJoy  44.3  per- 
cent of  the  total  net  profits  after  taxes. 
And  there  are  only  41  of  these  billion 
dollar  manufacturing  corporations. 

These  data  also  reveal  that  the  corpo- 
rations with  assets  of  $250  million  or 
more — 192  in  all — own  56.2  percent  of  all 
the  assets,  and  secure  nearly  two- 
thirds — 64.5  percent — all  of  the  after-tax 
profits.  There  are  about  1,162  manu- 
facturing corporations  in  the  country 
that  each  own  $25  million  assets  or  more. 
In  the  aggregate  this  group  of  slightly 
over  1.000  corporations  own  77.8  per- 
cent of  all  corporate  assets  in  manufac- 
turing and  secured  83.3  percent  of  all 
after-tax  profits. 

Indeed,  the  top  of  the  industrial  pyra- 
mid is  the  place  where  enormous  eco- 
nomic power  is  wielded.  The  top  100 
manufacturing  corporations  represent 
only  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the 
total  population  of  American  manufac- 
turing enterprises  of  about  180,000  cor- 
porations and  240.000  partnerships  and 
proprietorships.  The  way  I  calculate  it. 
the  top  100  manufacturing  corporations 
constitute  about  two  hundredths  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  manu- 
facturing firms  in  America,  yet  they  own 
45  percent  of  the  assets  and  enjoy  55 
percent  of  the  after-tax  profits.  I  predict 
that  when  the  data  are  in,  we  will  find 
that  today,  in  mid- 1966,  concentration 
of  economic  resources  and  economic  ac- 
tivity in  the  United  States  in  the  hands 
of  these  few  giants  has  reached  a  new  all- 
time  high. 

Maybe  there  is  some  turnover  at  "the 
top"  in  American  manufacturing,  but 
when  "the  top"  has  so  much,  and  is  get- 
ting more  each  year,  this  provides  few 
crumbs  of  comfort  for  the  great  num- 
bers of  large,  but  less  than  giant-sized, 
medium-sized,  and  small  businessmen 
of  America  who  must  be  nourished  on 
half  a  loaf. 

TURNOVER  THEORY  HAS  LmXE  BEARING  ON  THE 
CONCENTRATION    PROBLEM 

This  question  of  "turnover  at  the  top" 
is  an  old  idea  developed  by  the  big  busi- 
ness apologists  nearly  a  generation  ago 
to  try  and  divert  attention  away  from 
the  central  question  of  whether  excessive 
concentration  poses  a  serious  problem 
for  America's  free  enterprise  system. 
The  argument  seems  to  run  like  this.  If 
the  "old  rich"  are  replaced  by  the  "new 
rich."  the  poor  have  nothing  to  worry 
about.  They  can  take  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  some  of  them  can  make  it 
to  the  top. 

Back  in  the  1930 's  I  remember  that 
Berle  and  Means'  were  engaged  in  a 
controversy  about  the  concentration 
problem.  Their  detractors,  such  as  Dr. 
Rufus  Tucker,  economist  for  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.,  contended  that  the 
same  top  corporations  were  not  continu- 
ously in  control.  As  long  as  there  is  a 
shifting  about  in  the  makeup  of  the  top 
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CMupanies,  the  argument  ran,  there  was 
no  real  problem.  At  that  time  the  very 
able  and  articulate  economist  for  the 
Dun  k  Bradstreet  Co.  examined  the  argu- 
ments carefully  and  concluded: 

It  la  the  growth  of  concentration  that 
Berle  and  Means  were  exclaiming  over  rather 
than  the  growth  of  particular  companies. 
This  retort  might  be  phrased  more  brusquely 
that  the  matter  In  hand  was  not  a  biography 
of  corporations  but  a  study  of  centralized 
control.* 

Of  course,  it  would  be  a  sign  of  utmost 
rigidity  in  our  economy  if  the  same  top 
100  corporations  held  these  eminent 
positions  year  in  and  year  out.  There  is 
bound  to  be  some  change  in  position  as 
old  Industries  decline  and  new  industries 
develop.  Moreover,  many  companies 
throughout  our  industrial  history  have 
moved  ahead  of  others  by  merging.  In 
this  connection,  I  fail  to  see  how  anyone 
could  reason  that  mergers  increase  com- 
petition t>ecause  some  of  the  top  cor- 
porations would  be  overtaken  by  others — 
but  after  all  this  is  one  of  the  primary 
reasons  for  turnover  at  the  top. 

MOBILITT  AMONG  TOP  COMPAinES  HAS  NOT  BEEN 
GREAT 

llie  plain  fact  of  the  matter,  however, 
is  that  there  has  been  surprisingly  little 
mobility  among  the  leading  industrial 
firms  over  the  years.  Even  the  First 
National  City  Bank's  study  shows  that 
48  of  the  top  100  were  among  the  elite 
100  in  1919,  again  in  1948,  and  again  in 
1963.  With  all  of  the  tremendous  in- 
dustrial changes  in  the  American  econ- 
omy that  have  taken  place  during  the 
years  since  World  War  I,  I  am  surprised 
that  there  has  not  t>een  more  turnover 
in  the  top  c<nnpanies. 

But  let  us  examine  also  the  findings  of 
some  eminent  economists  on  this  ques- 
tion. One  study,  published  in  1961  in 
the  American  Economic  Review,  exam- 
ined concentration,  entry  and  exit  data 
on  100  largest  firms  in  manufacturing, 
mining  and  distribution  in  the  United 
States,  covering  the  period  1909  to  1958 
and  arrived  at  these  conclusions: 

The  relative  share  of  the  largest  firms  In 
the  total  activity  of  the  economy  apparently 
has  Increased  over  this  long  period.  The  per- 
centage of  total  corporate  assets  accounted 
for  by  these  firms  In  1909  was  not  more  than 
26  percent  and,  perhaps,  much  less;  by  1929 
they  accounted  for  25.6  percent  of  corporate 
assets  and.  by  1958.  29.8  percent. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  general,  we  found  that:  (1)  An  Increas- 
ing number  of  the  same  firms  remained  in 
the  top  size  positions  from  period  to  period: 
(2)  even  among  the  giant  firms,  the  fre- 
quency of  changes  In  relative  size  position 
declined  somewhat  over  time;  and  (3)  there 
was  a  slight  tendency  for  the  giant  firms  to 
become  more  nearly  equal  In  size — the  larg- 
est giant  firms  were  not  tending  to  grow 
faster  than  the  smallest,  on  the  average,  of 
course.  From  this  we  concluded  that — 
there  Is  a  considerable  reason  to  believe  that 
firms  now  at  the  top  of  the  Industrial  pyramid 
are  more  likely  to  remain  there  than  were 


June  7,  1966 


*  Edwin  B.  George,  "Is  Big  Business  Getting 
Bigger?"  Dun'a  Review,  ICay  1939,  p.  82. 
(Other  articles  in  this  series  by  Mr.  George 
were:  "How  Big  Is  Big  Business?,"  Dun's  Re- 
view, March,  1939;  and  "How  did  Big  Busl- 
xiMs  Get  Big?"  Dun'M  Review.  Sept.  1939.) 


evicenee 


tbelr  pndeeeaaoiB.   The 
(la  In)  aooord  with  a  genflnjl 
large-Male  oorporaUoiu  eh0py 
amount  at  entrenchment 
tiw  of  thetr  slae.* 


Dr.  John  M.  Blair,  the  able  chief  econ 
omist  of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nop<dy  Committee  has 
some  useful  analysis  and  facts  in  regard 
to  "turnover  among  the  lOO  largest."  Let 
me  quote  from  Dr.  Bla^s  recent  testl 
mony-i  * 

AnalysU  of  the  turnovei^  lor  "mobility"  ot 
the  leading  companies  pei 
ment  (which  InddentaUy 
quently  as  an  Implicit 
incidence  of  change  in  the 
leading  Anna  la  equally  U 
than  the  levd  of  ooneentn 
baals  for  this  jMsltlon  has 
and  tmtll  It  U.  mobility  wd' 
pear  to  be  a  secondary  c(  ^slderatloa.    The 
theoretical  baals  underlylii|  the  concern  of 
econ(»nlBta  with   the   proMem  of   oligopoly 
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of  mobility 

aaiumptlon  that 

an  Inoreaalng 

poslAoD  by  vlr- 


ns  to  the  argu- 
ipears  most  fre- 
ptlon)  that  the 
poeitton  of  the 
more  Important 
Lon.  The  logical 
to  be  developed, 
d  definitely  ap- 


makes  no  distinction  as 
trol  by  the  few  Is  in  the 
of    "old"   oUgopoUsts.     B] 
oligopolist's  share  of  the 
Is  sufficient  for  his  price 
sions  to  affect  the  price 
other  oligopolists.    In  the 
Machlup: 

"The  oligopolist  usually! 
firms  as  his  rivals;  he  kno^ 
Ing  him,  or,  at  least,  wU 


Whether  the  con- 
ids  of  "new"  or 
definition,  each 
idustry'B  output 
d  output  ded- 
output  of  the 
ords  of  Profeaeor 

Inks  of  certain 
they  are  watch- 
notloe  his  'com- 


major  underlying  factors  reqiMnslble  t<a 
mobility,  three  stood  out: 

First,  some  firms  entered  Into  the  top 
ranks  because  of  huge  defoiae  contracts; 
second,  others  entered  the  ranks  because 
of  material  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment; while  third,  others  grew  big  be- 
cause of  mergers. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  support  In  fact 
or  in  logic  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  that  there  is  room  at  the 
top  and  therefore  the  antitrust  laws 
should  not  be  vigorously  enforced.  In- 
deed. I  am  reminded  of  the  changing 
fortimes  of  English  royalty  during  the 
past  900  years  following  the  conquest  of 
England  by  William  of  Normandy  in  the 
famous  Battle  of  Hastings  in  1066.  First 
there  were  the  Norman  kings,  who  gave 
way  to  the  Plantagenets,  who,  in  turn, 
were  succeeded  by  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  Then  came  the  Tudors, 
the  Stuarts,  the  Hanoverians  and  Queen 
Victoria  and  her  successors.  It  was  not 
the  changeover  in  monarchs  that 
brought  democracy  to  England;  rather 


peUtlve'  actions;    he  beU^ves  he  can  hurt 


them  or  make  them  ac 
take  an  action  they  wot: 
what  he  has  done."     (I 
Econcnnlcs   of   Sellers'    Cc 
Hopkins  University  Press. 

These  conalderatlona  aMly  to  the  "new" 
as  weU  as  the  "old"  oUgoppllst.  The  formw, 
Just  as  much  as  the  lattw;  asaumea  that  hli 
rivals   will   be   aware   of   <knd   Immediately 


or  cause  them  to 
|not  take  but  for 
Machlup.  "The 
petition."   John 
1962,  p.  362.) 


hla  part,  with 
oe  will  be  lower. 
It  la.  o<  coorae. 
awareness 
old"  oUgopoUata 
to  reduce  prloe 
but  this  U  at 
Indeed,  the  faU- 
Inland  Steel,  to 
price  advance  In 
#f  whether  Inde- 


matcb  any  price  reduction  i 
the  result  that  while  bla  ]  ii 
his  sales  wlU  be  no  great^j 
possible  that  through  loi 
of  each  other'a  behavior, 
might  be  even  less  Inclln^ 
than  la  assumed 
best  a  marginal  Increment^  | 
ure  of  an  "old"  ol 
foUow  United  SUtes 
1963  raises  the  queetloD 
pendent  price  behavior  might  be  more  fre- 
quent under  an  "old"  thani  a  "new"  oligopoly. 
It  is  not  Inconceivable  tftiat  a  long-estab- 
lished producer  might  be  more  knowledge- 
able than  a  newcomer  M  the  lengths  to 
which  an  Independent  policy  ^^^  be  pursued 
before  the  Industry's  leMler  Is  moved  to 
retaliate. 

Putting  aside  theoretlnl  conslderattona, 
however,  what  are  the  faoM  on  moblUty? 

Dr.  BlaU'  then  put  eMdence  into  the 
record  indicating  that  'jby  any  standard 
the  rate  of  mobility  vnong  the  100 
largest  is  extremely  \<M}'  Moreover,  he 
pointed  out  that  such  mobility  as  was 
found  shed  no  light  on  the  reasons  for 
the  changes  that  did  oo^ur.    Among  the 


aid 


<CoUlna.  N.  B.,  and 
Size    Structure    of    the 
Firms"  American  E< 
cember  1961)  986-1011 
Lee  E.  Preston,  In  Scono 
Part  1,  Overall  and  Con^\ 
Hearings.  Subcommittee 
Monopoly.  Committee  on 
Senate.  88th  Cong.,  and 
62-63. 

*Economie  Conoentrati^, 
pp.  207-310. 


L.  K..  "Tba 

Industrial 

Bevieto,  LI  (Oe- 

teatlmony  of  Dr. 

tbite  Coneentrttion, 

.nomermte  Aapectt, 

Ml  Antitrust  and 

Ibe  Judiciary.  UjB. 

July,  1964,  pp. 


Part  1,  (9.  dt.. 


It  was  constitutional  reform  which  ree- 
ognlaed  the  fundamental  rights  of  Indl- 
▼Idui^. 

By  the  same  token,  we  can  assume  that 
big  business  domination  and  ooneentra- 
tlon  will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time  to 
come  and  some  changes  in  tlie  make- 
up of  the  "ruling  Industrial  powers"  will 
not  make  the  problems  of  free  enter- 
prise any  easier,  especially  if  we  relax 
the  antitrust  laws. 

After  all,  as  a  nation  we  should  not 
forget  that  the  antitrust  laws  are  our 
chief  bulwark  against  oligarchical  con- 
trol. Many,  including  myself,  bdieve 
that  industrial  oligarchy  is  Inoompatlble 
with  political  and  social  democracy.  In 
pas^big  the  various  antitrust  laws  the 
Congress  has  reiterated  this  belief.  As 
Judge  Learned  Hand  said  In  the  famous 
Alcoa  decision: 

It  Is  poaalble,  because  of  its  Indirect  social 
or  moral  effect,  to  prefer  a  system  ttf  smaU 
IM«ducers,  each  dependent  for  his  sucoeaa 
upon  his  own  skill  and  character,  to  one  in 
which  the  great  mass  of  those  engaged  must 
accept  the  direction  of  the  few.* 


Concentration  of  asteta  and  profit*  of  manufacturing  eorporatione,  Itt  quarter,  1966 


Asset  size  ofoorporetioii 

Number  of  oorpors- 
tiona 

Peroent  of  total  assets 

Pereent  of  total  profits 
after  tsBS 

Intim 
dass 

Ciuoiila- 
tive 

Insiie 
dasi 

Comnla- 
ttre 

InslM 
class 

Onmiila- 
Uve 

$1,000,000,000  and  over 

41 

in 

216 

287 

467 

1.048 

1,208 

ilTOkOOO 

sa.s 

3S.4 

ia4 

6w2 

&.0 

5.0 

3.2 

14.0 

44.S 

ao.3 

8.4 

h.% 

4.1 

8.7 
14 

lao 

102 

408 

«W 

1,161 

2.310 

8,412 

M3 
66,6 

Tie 
n.8 

82.8 
80.0 

loao 

64.5 

tlOOiOOOiOOO  to  t26O,(l60MO 

78.* 

tfiO.OOO.OOO  to  UOO.000.000 

7a> 

$25,000,000  to  150.000,000 

$10,000^000  to  $2iS,000,000 

$ff  000  000  to  $10,000,000. 

8S.S 

87.0 
88.4 

Under  $5,000,000 

MAO 

I  Approxiinately. 

Source:  Federal  Trade  Conunission,  Seearities  and  Exchange  Commission.  Quarteriy  Finsacial  Beport. 


UNION  PLANS  DEMOCRAT  PART? 
TAKEOVER 

llr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscord  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Columbus  Ohio  Dispatch  of  June  6 
carried  a  very  interesting  story  concern- 
ing the  effort  of  organized  labor  to  take 
over  the  Democrat  Party.  It  is  most 
significant  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
head  of  the  AFL-CIO  in  Ohio  is  also  a 
prominent  State  senator  from  Toledo. 
For  many  years  people  have  wondered 
whether  the  Democrat  Party  is  a  shell 
within  the  labor  movement  or  the  labor 
movement  is  a  shell  within  the  Democrat 
Party.  If  they  merge  In  the  way  Indi- 
cated here  it  would  not  make  any 
difference. 

Of  course,  we  sure  not  talking  about  the 
worldngman.  We  are  talking  about  the 
bosses.  Just  as  in  the  days  of  Senator 
Bob  Taft.  we  see  the  labor  bosses  going 
their  own  separate  ways  regardless  of 
what  the  men  in  the  ranks  want.  The 
bosses  favor  every  form  of  Federal  con- 


trol, deficit  spending,  and  continually 
promote  socialism.  The  men  in  the 
ranks  are  looking  for  one  handout,  the 
Government's  hand  out  of  their  pocket. 
The  bosses  cannot  deliver  the  vote  and 
this  merger  talk  is  a  sign  of  the  panic  of 
the  Democrats  emd  liberals  in  general  at 
the  great  disasters  Inherent  in  the  fail- 
ings of  the  Great  Society. 

The  (otkle  is  as  foUowB : 
Umow  Plaks  Dn«  PA«rr  Taksovkb — Wnx 

Back  Kitra'a  Tkr  woo.  Jj^xmcaart  Sotara 

Beat 

(By  HaakeU  Short) 

The  message  from  the  AFL-CIO  convention 
In  Clerdand  was  that  organised  labor's 
leaders  plan  to  take  over  the  Ohio  Democratic 
party  and  attempt  to  put  their  leader,  Sen. 
Frank  W.  King.  Into  the  U.8.  Senate  seat 
held  by  Sen.  ntaMK  J.  iJLxmcKE. 

At  the  same  time  the  union  leaders  made 
It  plain  they  were  not  going  to  put  the 
preatlge  and  money  of  their  orgaiusatlon 
behind  sute  Ben.  Fraeler  Reams  Jr.  m  hla 
race  against  BepubUcaa  Oovemor  Bhodaa. 

Two  years  ago  when  President  Johnaoii 
waa  r»'"r*'B"*"g  with  active  labor  s<q>port  In 
Ob\o  some  old-line  Buckeye  Democrata 
grumbled  they  felt  Ubor  waa  attempting  to 
take  over  the  party  and  make  It  what  one  at 
them  called  "another  Michigan." 


*  UJt.  V.  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amerlea,  148 
ad  416,  437  (1946). 
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The  pntUctlona  cam*  tni«  eryatal  clear  la 
ClercUnd  Uat  wMk. 

A  MrtM  of  •etlon*  during  th«  convention 
outlined  tlM  ATIj-CIOIi  eourae  for  the  fore- 
•ee«b)e  future. 

The  convention  elumged  the  ARr-CIO 
state  conatltutton  to  give  It*  president  more 
political  and  legUlatlve  power.  That  man- 
tle then  was  draped  around  KtaCs  shoulders 
since  be  is  both  the  Ohio  All<-CIO  president 
and  the  Democratic  leader  in  the  Ohio  Sen- 
ate. 

This  may  have  involved  some  risk  for  King 
since  he  came  under  fire  In  the  session  last 
year  for  remarking  be  would  have  to  ask  his 
colleagues  about  what  stand  to  take.  Some 
asked  If  the  good  citizens  of  Toledo  or  the 
AFli-ClO  leadership  were  his  constituents. 

King's  aaaoelates  in  Toledo  have  made  no 
bones  about  their  desire  to  see  him  In  the 
Senate.  They  talk  openly  of  King  challeng- 
ing Laoschk  when  the  senior  Buckeye  senator 
comes  up  for  re-election  in  1968.  liauscKS 
has  not  said  If  he  will  seek  a  third  term  but 
be  obviously  lant  worried  about  King. 

With  King's  plans  fairly  well  known,  it 
was  no  surprise  that  most  of  the  speakers 
at  the  convention  who  talked  politics  turned 
their  fire  on  Laoschk.  The  AFL-CIO  has 
never  liked  Lattscbx  but  the  convention 
q>eakers  went  out  of  their  way  to  attack  him, 
almost  Ignoring  the  state  race*  this  year  as 
in  attacking  Lauscbk  they  were  thinking  in 
terms  of  1S08. 

The  convention  also  put  ofT  until  nest  year 
action  on  a  proposal  to  raise  dues  to  Anance 
expanded  political  activity.  The  timing 
made  it  clear  the  organisation  Is  Interested 
in  1968,  only  mUdly  In  1966.  and  that  the 
AFIr-CIO  will  make  a  move  to  become  the 
ruling  power  in  the  Democratic  party. 

As  for  this  year,  the  AFIr-CIO  Ckimmlttee 
on  Political  Education  (CX>PE)  probably  will 
Indorse  routinely -Reams  and  his  ticket  but 
will  not  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  In  his 
behalf.  He  was  In  Cleveland  for  the  conven- 
tion but  was  refused  permission  to  address 
the  delegates  on  the  polite  grounds  all  can- 
didates would  want  to  speak  If  he  did. 


ADVERTISINO  WITH  A  PUNCH 

Ifr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoua  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Ricoro  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
«ilo? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
over  20  years  the  Warner  ft  Swasey  Co. 
of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  producers  of  machine 
tools,  textile  machinery,  and  construc- 
tion machinery,  has  been  selling  basic 
Americanism  In  Its  hard-hitting  adver- 
tisements In  national  magazines.  Stress- 
ing the  general  theme  of  individual  re- 
qwnslblllty,  these  short,  pithy  ads  have 
cautioned  all  segments  of  our  Natlcm — 
the  Federal  Government,  management, 
labor,  and  the  American  people  In  gen- 
eral— against  that  somethlng-for-noth- 
ing  temptation  to  which  all  human  na- 
ture Is  prone.  Many  thousands  of  letters 
have  been  received  by  Warner  k  Swasey 
tnm  businessmen,  teachers,  workmen, 
government  officials,  housewives,  and 
3roung  people  congratulating  them  on  the 
dual-purpoee  ads. 

Following  Is  a  sampUnt  of  these  adver- 
tisements which  have  appeared  over  the 
years,  directed  to  the  greatest  national 


market  today — ^the  people  of  the  United 

SUtes: 

Thbb  Wbbh't  Mairr  Pukob  Bkinans  at 

VSIiST  FOMH 

Not  much  pay,  either.  Only  odd.  hunger, 
pain,  danger. 

Tou  wonder,  sotnetima*,  if  th*  modem 
Juke-boK  American  would  have  stood  It,  or 
would  understand  that  tboa*  early  Amerloans 
were  paid  by  s*ll-rs*psct.  and  hapt  alive  by 
the  strength  which  honor  brings. 

It  Is  a  fortunate  thing  for  modem  Amer- 
icans that  there  were  such  m*n  in  Valley 
Forge,  and  in  1918,  in  19i3,  and  in  Korea. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  so-eallad  "modem"  par- 
ents, "progressive"  schools  and  "liberal" 
courts  don't  smother  that  spirit  before  it  is 
needed  again — as  it  viU  be. 

It  Wasm^  thc  Ooths  That  DnxATSD  Rom — 
It  Was  thx  Fbex  Cntcxrsia 

Luzurlee,  power,  indulgence  bad  made  the 
once-tough  Roman  people  soft.  To  stay  pop- 
ular, their  emperors  gave  them  more  and 
more  of  the  ease  they  craved — free  bread,  free 
circuses,  easier  living. 

So  the  Romans  softened  up  themselves  for 
the  amMtlous,  hard-working  barbarians. 
And  in  410  A.D.  the  greatest  nation  the  world 
had  ever  seen  was  invaded  and  destroyed. 

The  greedy  cry  of  "something  for  noth- 
ing", the  stupid  whine  of  "somebody  else 
should  sacrifice,  not  me" — could  do  exactly 
the  same  for  this  nation,  now. 

Pbopli   Don't    Von   roa   Sin;    Thst   Jttst 
PBAcncs  It — Pboflx  Don't  Want  Sociausm 
<aMd  Its  iNcvrrASLx  CHnj>,  Commxtnibii) 
THXTjXTar  Want  What  Causes  It 
You'd  think  this  generation  had  Invented 
some   new   formula   for   security   and   ease 
without  work — Federal  Aid.     But  the  Fed- 
eral  government  has  no  money  It  doesn't 
first  take  from  you.    And  the  more  it  takes 
from  the  workers  to  give  to  the  chiselers, 
the  closer  both  of  them  come  to  poverty. 
When  the  two  meet  as  they  must,  that  is 
socialism.     And,   as   has    been    said,    com- 
munism Is  simply  socialism  in  a  hurry. 

But — our  standard  of  living  is  still  high; 
taxes  havent  been  made  confiscatory? 
When  governments  spend  more  than  they 
take  In,  the  sure  result  la  inflation.  And  in- 
flation is  the  cruelest  tax  of  all — It  destroys 
everything  everybody  has. 


CONTRAST  OF  JOURNALISM  BY  THE 
PRESS  AND  BY  ELECTRONICS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
^[>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
YouMGXR]  may  extend  his  remaiiu  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcokd  cmd  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
contrast  of  Journalism  by  the  press  and 
by  electronics  has  been  a  source  of  con- 
siderable discussion  over  the  past  few 
years.  Mr.  Walter  D.  Scott,  chairman 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  on 
May  6  delivered  an  address  at  the  an- 
nual Journalism  Week  banquet  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  Schocd  of  Journal- 
ism In  Columbia.  Mo.,  which  covers  this 
subject  very  thoroughly  and  in  a  v«7 
authentic  manner  because  Mr.  Scott  Is 


very  knowledgeable  in  this  field.  His  ad- 
dress follows: 

(Walter  D.  Scott,  Chairman  of  The  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company,  la  the  1966 
reolpient  of  the  Honor  Medal  for  dlstin- 
giiished  service  in  Journalism,  conferred  by 
the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal- 
ism. Mr.  Scott's  remarks,  presented  on  the 
following  pages,  were  delivered  on  May  6 
at  the  Annual  Journalism  Week  Banquet  in 
Columbia,  Missouri.) 

Nothing  I  can  say  vrlthln  the  next  few 
minute* — and  I  assure  you  I  am  being  Ut- 
eral — can  adequately  express  my  feelings  on 
this  occasion. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  honor  that  has  been 
bestowed  on  me  today.  I  am  also  challenged 
by  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  this  gather- 
ing of  men  and  women  sophisticated  In  the 
art  and  labor  of  Journalism — the  students, 
alumni  and  faculty  of  my  Alma  Mater,  and 
the  ccMnmunlcatlons  leaders  who  grace  it  with 
their  presence.  And  I  take  a  very  personal 
pleasure  In  a  visit  that  represents  a  home- 
coming for  me  after  so  long  a  time. 

Since  I'm  a  native  of  Missouri,  it's  pretty 
clear  that  I  reversed  itx.  Greeley's  well-worn 
advice  and  went  Kast.  Like  many  alumni, 
I  flnd  it  hard  to  believe— and  even  harder  to 
admit — that  30  years  have  passed  since  I 
last  visited  this  campus. 

The  Mlssoiui  School  of  Journalism  has 
come  to  its  present  eminence  by  following 
faithfully  Its  mandate  to  upgrade  the  level 
of  joiu-nallsm  in  this  state.  It  has  far  sur- 
passed this  baaic  mission,  and  Its  graduates 
have  contributed  significantly  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Journalism  everywhere. 

Clearly  th*  University  has  kept  pace  with 
the  expansion  of  Journalism  itself.  All  of 
you  cherish  the  honorable  tradition  of  that 
calling  which  was  niutured  and  grown  on 
the  strength  of  the  printed  word.  But  you 
have  also  embraced  the  technological  ad- 
vances that  are  creating  new  and  powerful 
forms  of  conununication.  This  University, 
which  was  founded  when  Journalism  ^lok* 
only  in  print,  Is  directly  Involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  broad  pasting  as  the  licensee  of 
KOMU-TV.  Throu^  that  involvement  it  Is 
providing  profMsional  training  in  television, 
which  Is  a  prime  mover  in  the  growth  and 
-development  of  all  our  techniques  of  com- 
munication. 

The  new  Journalism  in  broadcasting  has 
Its  roots  in  World  War  n,  when  a  new  kind 
of  reporter,  led  by  Edward  R.  Murrow,  con- 
vinced the  nation  that  radio  was  not  only 
entertainment,  but  could  also  be  a  primary 
source  of  news — vivid,  immediate  and  re- 
sponsible. 

After  the  war  came  the  explosion  of  tele- 
vision, with  Its  unmatched  capacity  for  trans- 
mitting information  and  experience.  War 
nearly  ao  years,  we  have  been  learning,  some- 
times haltingly,  sometimes  in  great  bursts, 
how  to  use  tdevlslon  most  effectively  as  a 
meditun  of  Journalism.  For  it  can  do  much 
more  than  th*  tasks  we  have  assigned  to  it 
so  far. 

Even  over  so  brief  a  span,  television's 
unique  capacities  have  won  it  extraordinary 
public  acceptance  and  trust.  The  massive 
audiences  it  draws  to  witness  great  public 
events  attests  eloquently  to  its  status.  Sur- 
vey after  survey  confirms  the  growing  ex- 
tent to  which  the  public  looks  to  television 
as  a  source  of  news  and  information. 

What  is  the  basis  for  this  acceptance  and 
reliance?  I  believe  It  lies  primarily  in  the 
inherent  nature  of  television  Itself. 

First  Is  the  sheer  impact  of  a  medium 
combining  sight,  soiind,  motion,  color  and 
the  direct  contact  of  the  human  voice  re- 
porting an  event  or  analysing  an  Issue. 

A  second  element  of  television's  strength 
Is  its   enormous   reach.     It  la   a  national 
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medium  that  can  enter  ^  million  homes  at 
once.  Bven  the  smallest  network  audience* 
reach  seven  figures,  and  such  daily  network 
news  presentations  as  "Tlie  Huntley-Brlnkley 
Report"  or  Walter  Cro^kite's  program  are 
seen  by  46  million  differ^iit  people  each  week. 

It  is  this  attribute  that  makes  television 
so  effective  an  InstrumMit  for  public  infor- 
mation. When  the  NBC  Television  NetworiE 
devoted  an  entire  evening  last  Fail  to  a 
tbree-and-a-half  hour  biqp>ositlon  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  s^und  the  world,  it 
did  not  break  new  grotmd  In  the  informa- 
tion it  offered  or  the  interpretation  it  pre- 
sented. The  remarkably  achievement  of  the 
program  lay  In  the  fact  that  it  waa  viewed 
by  more  than  26  mllllOh  people,  including 
mllUons  who  must  have  had  little  previous 
exposure  to  the  subject  ptnd  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  atti  Acted  to  it. 

From  this  one  televlsi  >fi  presentation,  they 
gained  a  lucid  and  mesdingful  Introduction 
to  the  background,  devUopment  and  status 
of  basic  issues  that  theqitizens  In  a  democ- 
racy must  have.  And  for  many  of  these  mil- 
lions, the  program  must  have  opened  a  door 
to  understanding  and  interest  that  wlU  be 
pursued  through  other  mfsdia. 

Another  factor — and]  a  unique  one — Is 
television's  abUlty  to  function  as  the  medliun 
of  reality:  to  surpass  nportlng  and  convey 
experience:  to  bring  the  event  directly  to  the 
viewer  so  that  he  can  perceive  It  at  first  hand. 
This  is  why  television  Is  able  to  provide  a 
special  service  In  covering  the  spectacle  and 
the  movement  of  a  pollitlcal  convention  and 
campaign,  the  visit  of  la  Pope,  the  tension 
and  drama  of  a  space  fllgbt,  the  look  and  feel 
of  a  pUtoon  fighting  iif  Ivietnam.  And  this 
is  why  television  was  a  unifying  and  healing 
force  In  the  days  after  I  the  assassination  of 
President  ECennedy.        !  \ 

With  these  capabllltlda  it  Is  not  surprising 
that  television  reporting,  by  throwing  its 
spotlight  on  national  l4^es,  has  sometime* 
led  to  action  on  them,  ^t  seems  clear  in  ret- 
rospect that  Senator  McCarthy's  poUUcal 
power  began  to  wane  aftJB^  television  coverage 
of  the  Army-McCarthy  gearings  placed  him 
face  to  face  with  a  nstttonwide  public.  It 
seems  equally  clear  that  impersonal  and  ob- 
jective television  covemage  of  the  many 
aspects  of  the  civil  rights  controversy  has 
converted  the  issues  ffom  remote  abstrac- 
tions to  current  actualities  before  the  eyes 
of  millions  of  America^.  This  exi>erience 
has  led  in  tum  to  recogaition  of  a  national 
problem  requiring  natlooal  action. 

These  special  powenj  of  television .  place 
on  it  a  special  obligatij 
sponsibllity  in  its  pract 
for  true  fulfillment  of  il| 
tlal.  For  It  must  oontii 
lie  tnist  that  has  been  reposed  in  lt.~  Its 
strengths  in  some  areas  should  serve  to  re- 
mind us  Of  its  shortcomings  in  others — some 
gaps  In  Its  abilities  whfsf«  print  Journalism 
has  Inherent  superiorltyi^nd  some  weaknesses 
we  hope  iiltlmately  to  rjeknedy. 

Although  television  itey  excel  in  Impact, 
reach  and  the  faculty  of  presenting  events 
as  they  happen,  print  Jojinallsm  U  unrivaled 
in  lU  flexibility.  A  sin^  newspaper  edition 
serves  a  mxiltltude  of  purposes,  offers  a  wide 
array  of  information,  Etnd  lets  its  readers 
select  what  they  want  to  get  out  of  it.  It 
can  serve  those  who  re^d  while  they  nin.  as 
well  as  those  who  want>  to  absorb  detail  and 
background  at  leisure,  tt  does  not  bind  its 
audience  to  a  particular  hour,  it  can  be  used 
for  reference,  it  specUllkes  as  weU  as  gen- 
eralizes, j 

Por  one  example,  teli^on  can  place  be- 
fore yo\ir  eyes  the  exp«tlence  of  a  VTlnston 
ChurchlU  funeral  in  all  Its  pageantry,  but 
It  will  not  tell  you  about  the  death  of  your 
neighbor. 

More  important,  at  ti4  local  level.  It  does 
not  match  th*  newspaj  <  r  in  chronicling  on 


not  only  for  re- 

I  of  Journalism,  but 

I  information  poten- 

kUe  to  earn  the  pub- 
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a  dally,  oontlnning  basts,  th*  detail  of  th* 
pubUc  busineas  that  take*  place  in  the  court* 
and  in  municipal,  county  and  state  oflk:**. 
It  U  often  prevented  by  llmltatl<uis  of  staff 
and  air  time,  from  keying  a  dally  oheck  on 
the  routine  of  a  community,  and  as  a  result 
may  miss  the  departiues  from  routine  that 
makes  news. 

It  can  report  on  the  size  of  the  nati<»ial 
budget  and  give  you  an  impression  of  i^ere 
your  d(dlars  go;  but  it  does  not  have  the 
time— nor  would  most  of  its  audience  have 
the  patience — for  the  detailed  fiscal  analysis 
that  you  can  find  in  column  after  column  on 
a  good  newspaper.  In  daily  television  re- 
ports, we  summarize  the  Dow-Jones  averages 
and  include  that  day's  performance  of  the 
most  active  stocks,  but  if  you  want  to  keep 
abreast  of  market  trends  and  subtleties  or 
check  on  your  own  portfolio,  you  will  need 
the  newspaper's  financial  section. 

These  qualities  of  print  Journalism  are 
most  important,  and  they  are  the  one*  par- 
ticularly lacking  In  television,  with  its  need 
to  highlight  and  compress.  Each  medium 
complements  and  supplements  the  other,  but 
each  must  seek  a  strengthening  of  its  own 
resources,  to  preserve  and  expand  it*  own 
advantage*. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  newspaper  must 
flnd  a  way  to  check  the  decline  in  the  nimiber 
of  the  big  city  dallies.  That  sad  decline  has 
been  a  steady  one,  climaxed  a  month  ago  by 
the  announcement  of  a  merger  of  three  New 
York  City  newspapers  that  were  themselves 
the  products  of  mergers  involving  some  two 
dozen  predecessor  publications. 

The  reasons  for  this  trend  have  been  ex- 
amined and  debated  at  length.  The  mount- 
ing costs  of  production  and  delivery,  the 
speed  and  efficiency  of  broadcast  news  and 
the  proliferation  of  suburban  newspapers 
have  been  commonly  cited  as  the  principal 
factors.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  no  expert 
knowledge  that  villi  resolve  the  dilemma. 

There  should  be  no  debate,  however,  over 
the  fact  that  the  service  newm>apers  can  pro- 
vide Is  so  vital  and  so  unique  that  It  must  be 
preserved  as  a  national  asset.  I  agree  with 
thoee  who  suggest  that  newspapers  may  flnd 
some  of  the  answers  to  their  economic  prob- 
lems In  the  new  electronic  technology  which 
is  being  utilized  more  and  more  by  American 
business.  If  measures  can  be  developed  by 
all  concerned  to  ease  their  impact  on  em- 
ployment, computers  and  other  devices  can 
cut  the  coets  of  production  and  simplify  th* 
whole  process,  preserving  newspapers  that 
otherwise  might  have  to  shut  down.  And  I 
might  also  suggest  that  they  may  find  some 
of  the  answers  to  their  competitive  problems 
by  exercising  their  natural  powers  to  the 
maximum  in  the  areas  where  electronic  news 
is  weakest — a  proces*  known  in  broadcasting 
as  counter-programming. 

As  for  television  Journalism,  it  too  must 
acknowledge  Its  weaknesses  and  move  to  cor- 
rect them  through  further  experience,  ex- 
penditure and  effort. 

For  example,  the  television  networks — and 
to  a  greater  extent,  individual  staUons — 
often  lack  the  speclaliaed  reporters  needed 
to  do  a  flrst-rate  Job  in  every  area  of  a  com' 
plex  society  that  is  likely  to  produce  devel- 
opments of  Interest  to  a  broad  cross  section 
of  the  public.  It  Is  still  not  \mcommon  for 
the  same  station  newsman  to  cover  assign- 
ments ranging  from  a  scientific  convention 
to  a  visiting  beauty  queen  and  anything  else 
that  ml|^t  tum  up.  In  these  circumstances, 
it  Is  not  surprising  that  critics  of  television 
complain  that  some  of  its  news  interviews 
are  shallow  and  naive.  ) 

The  best  newqiapers,  on  the  other  hand, 
carry  on  their  staffs  specialists  in  fields  rang- 
ing from  international  affairs,  to  religion,  to 
medicine,  to  art  and  architecture.  It  is 
true  that  broadcasting  has  many  highly 
capable  generallsts,  and  the  detail  and  depth 


In  which  it  eovars  such  a  big  and  standing 
story  as  America's  space  program  has  no 
equal.  But,  as  one  of  our  best  producers 
put  it  recMitly,  "I'm  afraid  that  one  day 
science  wlU  discover  how  to  create  human 
life  in  a  teat  tube,  and  television  won't  b* 
equii^ped  to  cover  the  sttay." 

Paced  by  the  networks,  a  start  Is  being 
made  to  overcome  this  gap,  particularly  in 
our  larger  cities,  but  there  is  stiU  a  great  deal 
of  ground  to  cover. 

Related  to  this  shortcoming  Is  the  general 
skimplness  of  manpower  in  many  of  televi- 
sion's news  operations.  To  an  unschooled 
observer,  the  dty  room  of  even  a  medium- 
sized  dally  might  at  times  seem  overstaffed; 
At  the  same  time,  he  would  find  the  tele- 
vision newsroom  in  the  saime  town  humming 
with  the  most  Intense  activity.  But  when  a 
big  story  breaks,  the  newspaper  can  promptly 
marshal  the  man  power  to  produce  a  fuU 
running  account  and  a  doaen  sldebara  as 
well.  All  too  often,  the  television  station 
will  have  to  stretch  Ita  news  staff  perilously 
thin  Just  to  provide  essential  coverage  of  the 
breaking  tUxj. 

Moving  from  people  to  performance,  tele- 
vision StiU  has  much  to  learn  in  using  ita 
cameras  more  creatively  to  tell  the  story. 
Instead  of  taking  the  easy  route  of  the  inter- 
view or  spoken  report.  Not  every  story  Is  a 
pictorial  one,  but  too  many  times  television 
neglecta  ita  own  powers  by  putting  a  reporter 
on  camera  to  describe  something  that  th* 
camera  can  present  directly. 

I  recently  saw  a  striking  contrast  in  thee* 
approach**:  one,  a  public  ofllolal's  televised 
comment  about  water  pollution;  the  othw, 
some  weeks  later,  television's  visual  comment 
on  the  same  subject,  showing  the  river's 
fioatlng  debris  and  the  rusty  bed^irings  on 
the  shoreline.  The  first  was  television  as 
a  form  of  visual  print,  the  second  was  tele- 
vision lulng  ita  real  capacity. 

We  in  television  must  continue  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  a  rep(»ter  speaking  from 
St.  Peter's  Square — no  matter  bow  knowl- 
edgeable, complete  and  articulate  his  report — 
is  television's  best  coverage  of  the  Ecumenical 
Movement.  Or  whether  a  correqMndent 
standing  with  Checkpoint  Charlie  at  his  back 
is  the  most  effective  method  of  illuminating 
the  issue  of  Oemum  unity. 

Conversely,  because  television  is  a  visual 
medium,  it  may  scan  the  baekgroimd  and 
signiflcanc*  of  eventa  to  focus  on  the  out- 
ward i4>pearance — the  comings  and  goings 
of  statesmen  instead  of  the  Issue  that  oon- 
fronto  them. 

During  last  Winter'*  transit  strike  In  New 
York  City,  for  example,  the  local  NBC  station 
devoted  extensive  coverage  to  hour-by-hour 
developmenta  in  the  negotiations  and  the 
strike's  effect  on  the  life  of  the  city.  I  had 
an  eloquent  letter  from  one  of  our  viewers 
who  pointed  out  that  she  had  been  "mea- 
merlzed"  for  days  by  the  detailed  account  of 
every  movement  to  and  from  the  bargaining 
table,  the  reactions  of  the  man  in  the  street 
and  the  image  of  a  clogged  city  seen  from 
every  angle.  But  nowhere  on  television,  she 
said,  did  she  learn  much  about  the  basla  for 
the  strike,  the  wage  scales  of  the  transit 
workers,  their  hoivs  and  working  conditions, 
how  these  compared  with  other  city  wage* 
and  with  wages  In  private  industry,  how 
similar  problems  had  been  met  in  other  cities, 
and  many  other  p*rtia«nt  itams. 

Her  request  was  legitimate,  but  it  is  not 
easy  for  telaylskm  to  background  each  de- 
velopment and  analyse  Ita  meaning,  because 
the  viewer — unlike  the  reader— can't  skip  the 
details  he  already  knows  or  doesn't  cars 
about. 

We  recognlae  this  as  one  of  th*  basic  prob- 
lems television  must  leam  to  solv*.  W«  hav* 
learned  to  aolve  it  in  aom*  area* — for  «i- 
ample,  in  coverage  of  continuing  eventa  like 
space  Bhota,  poUtloal  conventions  and  other 
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■ehedylad  derelopiaents  wbera  the  need  tat 
becksMuntl  Is  erklent.  We  have  «lao  ereate<l 
the  eSHCiaied  "Instant  qwdal"  to  pull  to- 
getlieij  the  algnlflcant  facts  of  an  unsched- 
uled story  and  put  It  in  perspective.  To 
overcome  the  tyranny  of  the  clock,  we  have 
devoted  a  segment  of  "The  Huntley-Brlnkley 
Report,"  day  after  day.  to  a  given  subject 
so  that  we  could  cover  It  In  depth.  We  have 
started  a  half-hour  weekly  program  on  the 
Vietnam  struggle  to  gather  together  the 
strands  that  vpp^ar  In  our  daily  coverage 
and  analyse  the  pattern  and  meaning  of  the 
week's  events. 

Finally,  the  very  Impact  of  television  Is 
so  highly  charged  that  It  must  be  used  with 
caution  and  careful  discrimination.  All 
Journalism  requires  the  Judgments  of  selec- 
tion and  empbaata  in  every  story.  The  need 
for  this  selective  Judgment  Ln  television  re- 
porting is  magnified  by  the  energy  of  the 
medium.  For  by  presenting  an  event  on  the 
screen,  television  endows  it  with  special  Im- 
portance and  makes  it  news.  The  very  power 
of  television  creates  for  It  a  special  problem, 
and  It  must  be  wary  In  separating  sensa- 
tionalism from  events  and  issues  of  genuine 
significance. 

Television  Journalism  has  much  to  learn 
and  a  long  way  to  go.  But  Its  aptitude  for 
learning  and  growth  In  its  short  life  so  far 
gives  promise  that  it  will  continue  striving 
for  the  strength,  stablUty  and  self-restraint 
of  greater  maturity. 

It  was  only  a  doaen  years  ago  that  televi- 
sion's regular  contribution  to  Journalism 
was  a  15-mlnute  weekday  report  based  largely 
on  wire  service  items  and  the  classically 
careful  diction  cA  a  radio  announcer.  Any- 
one who  would  have  predicted  that  one- 
hour  news  specials  would  be  scheduled  in 
mld-ev«nlng  time  periods  would  have  been 
regarded  as  visionary.  And  anyone  who  sug- 
gested the  clearing  away  of  an  entire 
evening  of  entertainment  for  a  oomprehen- 
slve  analysis  of  a  single  Issue  would  have 
been  recommended  for  peychlatrlc  help. 

Today,  the  16-mlnute  early  evening  news 
has  grown  to  a  90-mlnute  program  on  many 
stations,  with  a  half  hour  of  network  news 
and  an  hour  of  local  and  regional  reporting. 
It  la  iMreeeded  by  regular  news  programs  that 
appear  in  the  schedule  early  in  the  morning 
and  are  interspersed  ttirough  the  forenoon 
and  afternoon.  Special  coverage  Interrupts 
the  regvilar  entertainment  schedule — aome- 
timee  for  hours  on  end^— whenever  a  major 
event  of  national  Importance  occurs.  Docu- 
mentaries, months  in  preparation  and 
ranging  la  subject  from  the  art  treasures  of 
the  Louvre'^o  modem  espionage,  are  scat- 
tered through  the  evening  schedule. 

NBC  News — ^the  organisation  I  am  most 
famUiar  with — has  expanded  to  an  orga- 
alntton  of  more  than  800  people  with  bu- 
rsaus  and  crews  aU  over  the  world.  It  pro- 
duces more  tlum  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
pncrammlng  of  tl>e  NBC  Television  Network, 
Cfiarates  on  an  annual  budget  which  this 
ywr  wlU  exceed  $10  million  and  is  the  largest 
slBgle  suppUw  of  television  programming  in 
the  nation. 

And  it  is  not  Just  an  Increase  in  volume 
or  scope  that  has  marked  the  exploelve 
growth  of  television  Journalism,  but  the 
fashioning  of  new  forms  of  preeentatlon 
and  new  techniques  of  coverage  that  are  the 
greatest  promise  of  the  creaUve  developmenU 
ahead. 

We  will  need  to  t>e  bold  and  expansive. 
to  keep  up  with  and  utUise  the  technological 
advances  that  are  sweeping  us  fcn^ard  and 
to  satisfy  a  publio  that  needs  more  Informa- 
tion, more  efficiently  presented. 

These  eballenges  will  press  on  both  print 
and  broadeast  JoumAllsm.  Newspapers  will 
retain  and  develop  the  areas  in  which  they 
excel,  ao  wlU  telerlsion.  DItlmately.  elec- 
tronics will  be  applied  to  the  production  of 
the  newspapers  and  enable  it  to  be  delivered 
directly  to  the  television  screen  for  immedi- 


ate viewing  or  pUyback,  and  on  print-outs 
of  general  or  spedaliaed  news,  as  ordered. 

Journalism,  however.  wlU  retain  a  single 
purpose— to  report  on  the  world  as  it  U,  fac- 
tually, fully  and  impartially.  The  medium 
wiU  always  be  a  factor  secondary  to  the  peo- 
ple who  comprise  it.  foK  the  quality  of 
Journalism,  like  meet  endeavors  in  this  world, 
is  and  will  be  a  function  of  men  and  wom- 
en dedicated  to  a  Job,  an  ideal  or  both. 

At  NBC  News,  although  we  have  a  train- 
ing program  of  our  own,  we  feel  that  a  back- 
ground In  newspaper  or  wire  service  work 
provides  much  of  the  experience  a  broadcast 
newsman  needs.  That's  how  most  of  today's 
electronic  Journalists  got  their  start,  and  I 
am  sure  they  take  warm  and  heartfelt  pride 
In  saying,  as  I  occasionally  do:  "I  used  to  be 
a  newspaperman  once  myseU." 


THE    lOTH    ANMIVERSART    OP   THE 
INDEPENDENCE    OF    TUNISIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  itix. 
Morse]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tunisia 
celebrated  on  June  1,  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  her  independence.  This  is  In- 
deed a  happy  and  memorable  occasion 
for  the  people  of  Tunisia  and  for  their 
distinguished  and  courageous  leader, 
Hablb  Bourgulba.  who  led  the  struggle 
for  Independence. 

This  small  country  in  Northern  Africa 
has  extended  an  Influence  of  modera- 
tion and  stability  beyond  her  borders  far 
beyond  that  which  would  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  land  possessing  so  few 
natural  resources  and  a  relatively  small 
but  energetic  population. 

Tunisia  has  made  commendable  prog- 
ress during  the  past  10  years  in  her  eco- 
nomic development.  Thanks  to  the  fore- 
sight of  her  leaders  she  has  eschewed  the 
burdens  of  a  military  buildup  and.  In- 
stead, has  concentrated  on  economic  de- 
velopment within  her  own  borders  and 
cooperation  with  her  neighbors  of  North 
Africa. 

We  are  hopeful  that  other  developing 
countries  will  emulate  the  outstanding 
example  of  Tunisia  which  has  ably  dem- 
onstrated what  can  be  accomplished  in 
newly  independent  countries  in  collab- 
oration with  assistance  from  the  West. 
No  conditions  were  Imposed  or  strings 
attached  to  our  assistance  to  Tunisia. 

We  would  like  to  salute  the  decade  of 
progress  Tunisia  has  just  achieved,  and 
also  the  decade  of  promise  ahead,  and  to 
offer  sincere  best  wishes  and  hearty  con- 
gratulations on  her  Independence  Day. 


Alli  PRICES  ARE  NOT  UP— LOWER 
PRICES.  IMPROVED  QUALITY. 
WIDER  DISTRIBUTION,  IN- 

CREASED WAGES,  INCREASED 
PROFITS,  AND  HIGHER  STAND- 
ARDS OF  LIVING  MARK  THE  PRI- 
VATE ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM  PROP- 
ERLY UTILIZED 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cua- 
ixsl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  It 
ts  Important  that  the  success  stories  In 
America  be  reported  along  with  the  In- 
adequacies lest  we  lose  sight  of  the  basic 
values  of  the  system  which  has  within 
it  the  dynamism  necessary  to  move  for- 
ward to  correct  these  inadequacies. 

With  current  headlines  stirring  anx- 
ieties about  inflation  and  wage-price 
spirals,  it  Is  certainly  refreshing  to  Im- 
part recognition  of  a  major  industry 
which  has  performed  oommendably 
against  the  mainstream  of  upward  pric- 
ing and  which  dononstrates  that  the 
private  enterprise  system  based  upon 
the  marketplace  mechanisms  and  the 
human  motivations  of  profit  tmd  pride 
in  performance  properly  operated  brings 
about  increased  wages.  Increased  profits, 
and  lower  prices  from  dividends  de- 
rived from  the  earnings  of  increased 
economic  productivity. 

The  Industry  I  am  referring  to  pro- 
duces and  markets  commodities  which 
each  of  us  and  our  families  use  and  de- 
pend upon  dally.  This  remarkable  eco- 
nomic citizen  to  which  I  refer  Is  the 
major  home  appliance  Industry.  It 
markets  refrigerators,  washing  ma- 
chines, clothes  dryers,  freezers,  ranges, 
ovens,  dishwashers,  air  conditioners,  and 
vacuum  cleaners. 

The  immensity  of  this  Industry  can 
be  measured  simply  in  terms  of  house- 
holds: 41  million  UJ3.  homes  have  wash- 
ing machines;  57  million  U.S.  homes 
have  refrigerators;  57  million  UJ3. 
homes  have  ranges  and/or  ovens. 

The  enviable  economic  behavior  of  the 
major  home  aiH>liance  industry  demon- 
strates what  undampened  competitive 
fires  can  do.  For  example:  since  1947- 
49,  the  selling  price  of  refrigerators  has 
declined  45.1  percent— and.  despite  the 
price  drop,  the  housewife  does  not  have 
to  defrost  the  new  units;  it  makes  ice 
cubes  automatically;  and  advanced  en- 
gineering gives  her  about  3  cubic  feet 
more  internal  space  In  basically  the  same 
sire  exterior. 

Since  1947-49.  the  selling  price  of  au- 
tomatic washers  has  gone  down  15.3  per- 
cent— and  yet  today,  the  housewife  has  a 
machine  that  holds  more  clothes;  offers 
variable  water  temperatures,  and  up  to 
10  cycles  to  handle  coimtless  fabrics. 

And,  on  top  of  all  these  comforting 
new  features,  the  rate  of  service  repair 
calls  has  also  declined. 

Mr.  Ellsha  Gray  n.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Whirlpool  Corp..  tesUfled  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  of  this  year.  In  his  statement, 
he  very  brlefiy  pointed  out  the  pricing  sit- 
uation In  the  appliance  Industry.  On 
page  7  of  his  printed  statement.  Mr. 
Gray  said  that  final  ailing  prices  of  ap- 
pliances are  down  26  percent  since 
1947-49.  while  during  the  same  time,  the 
labor  cost  per  hour  has  about  doubled — 
and  the  cost  of  the  basic  raw  materials 
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WhlrliMol  annual  report 
1956  refrigerator 
'8  units.    As  I 
hou^wlf  e  today  gets 
niich  lower  prices, 
annual  report,  Whirl- 
Improvement  of 


its  products  by  Illustrating  the  great  re- 
duction In  servloe  repair  calls  over  the 
last  6  years,  ranging  from  about  a  70- 
percent  decline  In  gas  dryers  to  more 
than  a  30-percent  decline  in  automatic 
washers. 

This  industry  is  also  sensitive  to  the 
consumer.  It  has  been  policing  itself 
continually  to  provide  housewiirefl  with 
common  standards  of  measurement,  such 
as  the  cubic  feet  in  refrigerators  and 
freezers,  the  British  thermal  units  in  air 
conditioners,  and  the  poimds  of  capacity 
in  washers. 

I  want  to  commend  this  industry  for 
its  excellent  performance— especially 
since  the  price  of  all  consumer  items  has 
gone  up  36.2  percent  since  1947-49,  while 
appliance  prices  have  gone  down  26  iDer- 
cent.  I  offer  the  following  chart  for  a 
closer  analysis  of  this  situation— to  fur- 
ther demonstrate  what  can  be  done  when 
an  Industry  regulates  its  own  competitive 
standards,  thereby  forcing  upon  itself  a 
competitively  sound  system  of  manufac- 
turing, distributl<»i,  sales,  and  service: 


Price  trend*  of  appliance* 
[In  percent] 


Since  lft47-4»  prices 
have — 


Increased 
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Since  1067-SB  prices 
have — 


Increased 


ILO 
•.4 

lae 

2S.7 
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Decreased 


1&2 

13.6 

8.4 

n.» 

S.4 

7.3 
15.3 


•Not  applicable  fnew  product!  BLS  figures  available  only  since  IWB). 
•Not  applicable  (new  productt  BLS  figures  available  only  since  IBM). 

Note.— Average  hourly  eamti^  In  the  appliance  Industry  (sinoe  lM7-4e)  have  inenased  103  pewent. 

Sooree:  Boreaa  of  Labor  Stati^ip  (CPI  at  Jan.  i,  IBM).    Submitted  by  Whirlpool  Corp.,  May  lflfl«. 
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I  am  placing  the  full  statement  of  Mr. 
Gray  In  the  Record  f (blowing  these  re- 
marks: 

STATnCKNT  OP  EUSHA  OSA !    XL,  CHAIBICAN  OW 

TH«  BoASD,  WnnmooL '  CoRPo«ATiON,  : 
VOBB  TH«  Joint  EcoNoiac  Committix 

THE  U.S.  Ck>NGBXSS,  WAS9tNGTON,  D.C., 

mUABT  8. 19M 

My  name  u  KUsba  Gray  b.  As  Chairman 
Of  the  Whirlpool  Oorporatl<^,  my  business  U 
the  making  and  seUlng  ci  major  household 
appliances.  I  appear  before  you  under  the 
category  of  business,  but  I  must  make  clear 
at  the  outset  that  I  represent  no  special  busi- 
ness group  nor  should  myliemarks  be  Inter- 
preted as  the  voice  of  buslitas. 

I  shall  do  my  beet  to  ^flect  a  business- 
man's point  of  view  on  the  matters  under 
discussion  and  I  am  reaaomtbly  confident  that 
these  views  would  be  shared  by  a  great  many 
businessmen.  | 

In  the  time  available  I  '  >^U  discuss  only  a 
lew  of  the  polnta  In  the  Pi  ttsldent's  message. 
1  Imagine  your  questions  tiien  wUl  bring  the 
discussion  more  In  focus  i  rith  your  own  In 
wests  and  «rf  course  I  sha  4 
«pond  to  those  as  weU  as  I 
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most  sertoos  eeonotnlo 
^  to  presenre  the  •saentia 


be  happy  to  re- 
lun  able. 
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and  prloee  which  has  contributed  so  signifi- 
cantly to  our  balanoed  progress." 

That  Is  a  correct  appraisal  of  our  principal 
economic  problem,  I  beUeve,  so  It  makes  a 
logical  starting  {riace  for  my  remarks.  Since 
I  bring  no  professional  or  academic  compe- 
tence In  economics  to  this  discussion,  what  I 
shaU  say  is  just  one  businessman's  feel  of  the 
forces  at  work  right  now  In  our  economy. 

Unquestionably  there  are  presently,  all 
through  our  economic  system,  strong  forcee 
bringing  us  closer  and  closer  to  real  inflation. 
Many  words  are  being  spoken  to  this  effect 
by  people  to  whom  the  general  public  listens. 
Too  many  words,  as  I  shaU  discuss  later. 
Each  speaker  has  his  notion  of  what  element 
In  the  economy  Is  the  real  culprit.  And,  of 
course,  many  of  them  are  right  because  there 
are  many  different  forces  at  work  today  that 
are  stlU  contributing  their  part  to  the  push. 
What  are  they  and  which  ones  are  most  dan- 
gerous? 

u  TRB  Dmani  soild-t)*  xmiATioifAaTt 
I  would  venture  the  opinion  that  the  de- 
fense buUd-up  is  only  one  of  the  pressures, 
and  by  no  means  the  principal  one.  In  a 
total  economy  the  size  ot  oiurs.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  an  additional  6  or  7  blUlon 
over  the  past  rate  of  spending  for  defense 
WlU  In  Itself  have  a  striking  effect.  After  aU, 
last  year  alone  our  OJf.P.  Increased  47  bU- 
Uon  and  a  somewhat  almUar  surge  is  expected 


by  many  this  year.  Business  and  consumer 
spending  are  the  mainstays  of  our  prosperity 
and  while  our  Increased  defense  push  of  0  or 
7  billion  Is  In  the  accelerating  direction,  it  U 
not  of  Itself  the  moat  Important  element  we 
have  to  watch. 

IS  THX  BUDOn   nfPLATXOKABTt 

There  Is  much  dlsciuslon  as  to  whether 
the  new  budget  Is  Inflationary.  WhUe  there 
are  some  differences  among  competent  people 
on  this  p<dnt,  I  read  It  that  the  Influence 
cannot  be  called  very  great  one  way  or  the 
other.  One  Is  cutting  It  pretty  fine  to  say 
that  a  Federal  deficit — or  for  that  matter  a 
"  surplus,  of  1.8  blUlon  In  an  economy  of  700 
blUlon,  Is  either  Inflationary  or  deflationary. 
Perhaps  In  an  academic  sense,  that  can  be 
proven,  but  I  think  aU  this  kind  of  exerctse 
misses  the  real  thrusting  foroe  ot  our 
economy.. 

TBK  CONSXnOB  PSTCHOUMIT 

If  consumers  are  confldent,  they  are  going 
to  buy.  And  aU  Unes  of  oranmerce  are  going 
to  try  to  anticipate  those  demands  and  move 
quickly  to  provide  the  producte  to  meet 
them.  This  Involvee  more  faoUltles.  more 
materials,  more  man-hours  of  work  and  more 
money  to  finance  the  effort.  The  twin 
thrust  of  an  eager  consumn  and  an  aggres- 
sive businessman  accumulates  to  a  force  that 
in  my  view  wUl  dwarf  the  relatively  minor 
arithmetical  surplus  or  deficit  that  a  particu- 
lar budget  may  show.  Obviously,  the  reverse 
Is  also  true.  When  consumers  deeert  the 
market  because  of  uncertainty,  beUef  that 
prlcee  are  going  down  or  just  lack  of  abUlty 
to  buy,  the  massive  void  that  this  reaction 
can  produce  Is  likely  to  be  much  greater  than 
can  be  replaced  quickly  by  any  stimulating 
action  the  federal  government  might  take. 
The  infiuence  of  the  budget  differences  are 
more  important  In  their  psychological  effect 
than  In  actual  effect.  That  can  be  In- 
fiuenced  greatly  by  the  tenor  of  the  pubUc 
discussions  about  them. 

For  Instance,  I  think  most  businessmen 
would  agree  with  the  President  that  there 
should  not  be  a  moratorium  on  social  prog- 
ress, but  I  believe  It  would  be  weU  received 
by  the  country  at  large  If  the  AdminUtratlon 
were  to  take  a  little  more  time  to  test  the 
programs.    How  much  wlU   they  cost,  not 
only  this  year  but  more  Importantly  In  1970 
and  1076,  and  what  Impact  will  those  sums 
have   on  our  eccmomy  then?    Are  we   m- 
auguratlng  changea  In  our  social  structui* 
that  will  subtly  undermine  the  Incentives 
and   driving  energies  that  have  buUt  this 
counti^?    Some  plans  undoubtedly  should 
be  raflned,  some  perhaps  mcreased  and  im- 
doubtedly  smne  discontinued.    Such  a  "Field 
Test"  period,  I  suspect,  would  do  much  to 
eraaevthe  rather  widespread  feeling  I  sense, 
that  the  rush  to  do  some  good  for  everyone 
has  gotten  a  little  out  of  hand.    Here  again 
the  immediate  money  Involved  is  not  »nft»gti 
one   way    or    the   other   to   affect  Infiatton 
greatly  but  the  connotation  Is  one  of  free 
wheeUng  spending,  with  no  limit  In  sight. 
At  the  present  time,  we  are  doing  our  best 
to  talk  ourselves  Into  Inflation.    Kvery  head- 
line tells  of  fears  of  shortages  and  price  in- 
creasee.    Men    In    Important    positions    are 
saying  that  we  may  soon  have  controls  and 
rationing.    The  coet  of  Uvlng  moved  .4  In 
December  alone.    If  you  wUl  consider  It  for 
a  moment,  there  has  been  a  crescendo  of  talk 
In  the  last  two  months  rising  to  a  pitch  this 
very  week— all  of  which  tells  the  consumer, 
"If  you  want  that  widget,  you  had  better 
get  It  now." 

Again  referring  to  my  term  "the  thrust- 
ing force"  of  our  economy,  consider  what 
motivates  every  single  pereon  in  his  decision 
to  buy.  If  he  has  the  need  or  the  desire 
(even  without  the  need)  be  wUl  consider 
ths  purchase.  If  he  has  the  money  for  It 
he  can  act  when  he  chooeee.  Nowadays, 
however,  credit  U  adequately  available,  some- 
one win  lend  him  the  money.    Now  he  Is 
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Mt  to  buy.  Xf  h*  thinks  the  price  and  th« 
supply  will  remain  constant,  he  can  take 
his  time  and  buy  when  he  pleasee.  If  to* 
believes  the  price  will  go  down,  he  will  wait. 
(You  may  b«  Interested  to  know  (or  examj^ 
that  last  year  appliance  sales  softened  mark- 
edly for  a  time  while  the  removal  of  excise 
taxes  was  debated,  because  customers  were 
uncertain  as  to  whether  the  lower  prices 
would  become  effectlye  or  not.  There  was 
a  quick  and  widespread  more  by  manufac- 
turers In  our  Industry  to  trim  expenses  and 
Inventories  a  bit.) 

On  the  other  hand,  tf  a  consumer  thinks 
the  price  is  going  up  or  the  supply  will  dis- 
appear, he  will  buy  as  fast  as  he  can. 

Human  nature  has  operated  In  this  fashion 
since  the  beginning  of  man.  It  is  still  In 
force.  Department  store  sales  for  January 
were  up  17%  over  last  year.  Surely  no  one 
thinks  our  society  has  grown  that  much. 
Some  thoughtful  people  in  the  hard  lines, 
such  as  automobiles,  appliances  and  the  like, 
think  that  the  present  surge  of  sales  is  bor- 
rowing from  the  future.  ICy  own  company's 
shipments  for  January  were  up  3SH%over 
last  year  and  16%  over  our  own  bullish  esti- 
mates made  Just  60  days  ago.  We  dldnt 
suddenly  get  that  good.  What  I  believe  is 
happening  is  that  suddenly  the  oonsumer 
psychology  has  turned  overly  bullish — or 
seared,  maybe. 

If  this  obaerratton  Is  correct  then  this 
sudden  upsurge  Is  borrowing  business  from 
the  future  which  will  be  balanced  by  a  eor- 
reapondlng  lull  sametlme  in  the  futive.  This 
pattern,  of  course,  has  occurred  very  fre- 
quently in  our  economic  history.  The  up- 
ward trend  Une  of  our  economy  has  not  been 
an  unbroken  straight  surge  up.  The  key 
question  Is  v^iether  this  present  unusual 
pressure  Is  temporary  and  will  subside  of  Its 
own  accord,  or  irttethcr  It  has  such  force  that 
It  should  be  reartralned  by  extra  artificial 
deterrents. 

During  a  bulge  of  this  kind  there  will 
Batorally  be  strong  upward  pressures  on 
prices  all  along  the  line. 

Am  of  course  you  know,  plant  and  equip- 
ment SKpendltures  by  all  Industry  Increased 
by  fifteen  per  cent  in  1966  and— some  esti- 
mates say  fourteen  per  oent  this  year.  In 
manufaeturlng  industries,  physical  capacity 
increased  about  slz  per  cent  In  IB66 — both 
unprecedented.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
physical  plant  d  this  country  will  be  more 
than  adequate  to  supply  the  needs.  If  this 
Is  so.  then  basically  prices  will  not  get  out 
tt  hand.  Here  again,  the  disciplinarian  for 
an  bosinesemen  Is  the  competitive  system. 
If  it  U  aDowed  to  opente  freely  It  wlU  fiercely 
enforce  efldencles,  cost  reduction  programs. 
Investment  In  modem  equipment  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  progressive  actions  of  business 
that  have  oharaeterlaed  this  amazing  Amerl- 
oaneeanoiny. 

If  I  may  Illustrate  by  the  example  of  the 
appliance  Indtistry.  The  President  was  kind 
enough  to  specifically  cite  this  industry 
twice  In  his  message  for  its  record  In  price 
reduction.  According  to  the  Oonsumer  Price 
Index,  iftpllanoe  prices  have  gone  down  by 
tweaty-alx  per  cent  since  1947-49. 

It  would  be  fatuous  of  me  to  claim  these 
price  reductions  were  motivated  by  altrtilsm. 
As  managers  of  publldy-owned  companies 
we  have  all  been  trying  our  damdest  to  earn 
a  respectable  profit  and  I  dont  ever  recall  a 
bualneaaman  icdoclng  a  price  except  to  main- 
tain position  In  the  competitive  market. 
The  most  active  competition  you  can  inuglne 
has  stimulated  more  efficient  production 
methods  In  our  Industry.  For  Instance, 
the  basks  raw  materials  used  In  the  produc- 
tion of  an  automatic  washer  baa  gone  up 
IB  eoet  cmt  100%  (106J%)  atnoe  1947-«9, 
labor  eost-per-hour  has  Increased  M%,  and 
final  selling  prices,  as  you  see,  are  down 
ae%.  (And  we  have  room  In  there  for  a 
modsrt  ptoAt.) 


TBS  LSBOB  aum.T 

I  have  said  that  I  believe  the  physical 
capacity  is  and  will  be  available  to  meet  our 
economy *»  needs.  The  supply  of  labor  is 
another  matter.  One  can't  plan  to  Increase 
labor  capacity  next  year  by  7%  as  we  have 
done  with  plants.  While  statistically  we 
say  we  have  about  4%  unemployed,  I  think 
that  is  somewhat  deceiving.  It  would  be 
more  to  the  point  to  try  to  determine  the 
number  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  work  who 
were  looking  for  but  could  not  find  employ- 
ment. I  believe  this  number  today  is  just 
about  minimum  for  practical  puri>o8es  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  non-lndustrlallzed 
locations.  Estimates  are  that  there  are  73 
million  people  working  and  another  3>4  mil- 
lion who  are  catalogued  as  unemployed. 
Some  of  thoee  are  just  changing  joba — 
8,000,000  do  every  year.  800,000  only  want 
piart  time  work;  800,000  are  boys  and  girls 
from  14  to  19  (some  probably  duplicated  in 
the  part  time  figure) .  When  you  have  an- 
alyzed your  way  through  the  people  listed 
as  unemployed  who  really  do  not  fit  the 
employer's  needs.  I  really  think  there  are 
very  few  left.  Another  Indicator  of  this  is 
the  precipitous  rise  of  the  help  wanted  Index 
from  137  to  186  In  the  twelve  months  ending 
In  December. 

So  if  the  supply  of  product  falls  short  of 
demand  in  1966,  as  a  general  thing  I  be- 
lieve the  reason  will  be  shortage  of  labor — 
not  physical  plant  capacity. 

To  be  consistent  I  would  have  to  say  that 
if  present  very  strong  demand  keeps  up  for 
an  extended  length  of  time  we  will  fall  short 
of  supply  in  many  products  and  we  will  ex- 
perience a  strong  upward  push  on  prices. 
I  dont  think  anyone  can  forecast  the  turn 
accurately  in  a  situation  like  this  but  I  am 
confident  that  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors has  the  statistics  and  the  sensitive 
grasp  of  things  to  make  a  pretty  sound  de- 
cision on  whether  or  not  we  should  apply 
some  more  artificial  restraints  to  this  eco- 
nomic enthusiasm. 

Personally,  I  would  wait  a  while  and  see. 
But  I  would  watch  it  24  hours  a  day.  But 
if  the  supply  actually  can't  meet  the  demand, 
even  though  It  may  be  temporary,  then  all 
kinds  of  second  markets  and  other  disloca- 
tions enter  the  scene. 

I  think  the  government  would  then  be 
wise  to  put  a  restraining  brake  on  the 
economy,  because  this  country  cannot 
tolerate  a  broad  based  infiatlon  at  this  or 
any  other  time. 

Insofar  as  we  can  bring  It  about,  business 
will  do  its  share  to  prevent  inflationary 
trends  in  wages  and  prices  and  thus  avoid 
the  need  for  restraints,  but  it  is  only  one  of 
four  major  factors:  The  Congress,  The  Ad- 
ministration. Labor  Leaders.  Buslnev  Heads. 

By  dealing  in  an  even-handed  manner 
with  the  four  major  elements  of  the  equa- 
tion, In  such  a  cooperative  effort,  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  the  wholehearted  support  of 
the  American  business  community. 

RESTaAirVTS 

If  and  when  the  decision  is  made  to  slow 
down  the  rush,  the  nature  of  the  restraint 
used  is  most  important.  There  are  many 
restraining  devices,  most  of  them  time 
tested.  So  far  the  Administration  has  used 
persuasion  and  a  bit  of  monetary  restraint. 
If  thsee  prove  not  to  be  enough  they  must  dig 
deeper  Into  the  arsenal  of  tools., 

To  my  untrained  economic  mind,  the  {Haee 
to  put  the  restraints,  tf  they  do  become 
necessary,  is  on  the  demand  side  of  the 
scale  which  Is  done  of  course  by  such  devices 
as  Increased  taxes,  tightened  credit  terms, 
etc  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  act  In  a 
shortage  situation  by  only  placing  an  arbi- 
trary celling  on  prices,  a  number  of  un- 
desirable things  start  happening  at  once. 
Quality  usually  snfferB;  black  and  gray  mar- 
kets spring  up;  profits,  and  thus  the  Incentive 


for  wide  distribution,  is  reduced,  and  the 
benefits  of  the  product  are  denied  the  public. 
My  point  Is  simply  this:  that  while  we 
may  encotmter  bulges  and  sags  In  our 
economy  and  probably  also  In  our  pricing 
from  time  to  time,  our  competitive  systenx 
will  quickly  move  In  to  correct  Inequities  If 
It  U  free  to  do  so.  I  think  the  Administra- 
tion should  use  every  persuasion  toward  re- 
straint, as  it  has  been  doing,  but  It  must 
recognize  that  some  adjustments  Just  must 
occur  In  a  fluid  economy  if  we  are  to  preserve 
the  market  forces  that  control  competition. 

WAGX   AKO    PaiCX   CONTXOUi 

I  can  be  very  brief  on  this  subject;  there  is, 
in  my  view,  no  case  at  all  for  wage  and  price 
controls.  They  are  absolutely  the  last  resort 
we  should  turn  to  and  only  in  a  drastic 
emergency. 

By  their  very  nature  they  deetroy  market 
forces.  I  don't  mean  just  forces  aimed  at 
making  money  but  those  Involved  in  produc- 
ing eflkUently.  The  market  with  its  millions 
of  dally.  Indeed  hourly  decisions,  is  a  far 
more  effective  mechanism  than  regulations, 
no  matter  how  carefully  drawn. 

And,  I  will  not  go  into  the  ramifications 
of  the  considerable  bureaucratic  structure 
necessary  in  these  situations.  It  is  too  ob- 
vious. 

Other  types  of  restraints  are  legion  and 
should  all  be  used  before  direct  controls  are 
resorted  to. 

UU1UU.INX8 

I  have  discussed  the  proposed  3.2%  guide- 
post  on  wage  and  price  increases  with  many 
of  my  business  colleagues,  and  while  there 
appears  to  be  considerable  agreement  that 
the  existence  of  a  guldepoet  Is  better  than 
nothing,  there  are,  however,  several  ingredi- 
ents of  the  guidepost  concept  that  trouble 
business. 

One  ingredient  that  is  subject  to  question 
Is  the  unrealistic  task  of  enforcement.  True, 
they  are  voluntary  gvUdeposts,  but  It  would 
be  naive  to  think  that  in  an  economy  as 
vast  and  complex  as  ours  the  system  would 
everlastingly  work  without  continual  pub- 
licity to  bring  to  bear  moral  suasion  and  pub- 
lic opinion  on  the  side  of  compliance. 
Naturally  this  focuses  on  the  very  few,  high- 
ly visible,  situations  while  thousands  of  oth- 
ers are  moving  In  response  to  natural  market 
forces. 

Furthermore  as  a  practical  matter,  the 
not  too  subtle  hand  of  persuasion  can  bear 
much  more  effectively  on  prices  than  It  does 
on  labor. 

Secondly,  the  new  Social  Security  taxes  are 
essentially  a  legislated  Increase  in  pay  .  .  . 
in  the  vicinity  of  1%  of  payroll.  This  Is 
a  legislated  labor  cost  that  should  be  con- 
sidered In  the  3.2%  guldepoat  on  wage  In- 


It  is  a  labor  cost  that  is  entirely  for  the 
benefit  of  labor.  As  a  businessman  I  do  not 
object  to  them.  I  simply  think  they  should 
be  credited  to  the  right  account.  The  same, 
of  course,  must  be  said  of  any  additional  leg- 
islated costs  that  may  accompany  future 
legislation,  accruing  to  labor,  such  as  new 
ideas  of  unemployment  Insurance,  etc.  Per- 
haps the  Administration  agrees  with  this  but 
I  haven t  heard  It  said  that  1%  of  the  guide- 
post  is  already  paid  for  in  1966  and  <Hily 
3.2%  Is  left  for  negotUtlons.  And  surely 
this  isn't  the  impression  btid  by  the  general 
public  or  the  wage  earner. 

Thirdly,  these  productivity  Indices  are  ad- 
mittedly very  inexact.  And,  furthermore.  If 
the  average  really  were  3.2  you  can  be  sure 
some  Industries  or  sei  floes  are  just  about 
sero  while  others  I  suppose  go  to  0  or  8% 
in  rapidly  daveloptng  technical  situations. 
As  a  praettoal  matter,  at  the  same  time  you 
can  understand  the  predicament  of  a  union 
leader  to  try  to  rattonallae  to  bis  members 
a  setUement  of  leas  than  the  guideline,  so 
the  guideline  frequently  TmyTrrm  hla ; 
not  his  celling. 
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In  other  words,  I  do  ^ot  believe  such  an 
Izullcator  can  be  precMe  enough  that  it 
should  be  hardened  Intp  national  economic 
policy  as  a  repetitive  fbctor.  While  It  has 
been  useful  in  the  fullitush  of  an  ever  in- 
creasing volume,  it  would  quite  possibly  not 
be  so  In  a  declining  sltiut  \ion. 

MntiKtrM  iwAGS 

In  the  popular  mind  t^d  perhaps  even  In 
some  quarters  of  great^f  sophistication  the 
minimum  wage  law  Is  negarded  as  an  unal- 
loyed boon.  I 

I  think,  however.  If  ifc  Is  overdone.  Just 
the  reverse  may  be  truej.'  If  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  permanently  depressed  class  it  is 
the  unskilled,  untrained^  and  young,  fore- 
closed from  employmert  by  the  twinimum 
wage  rates.  ] 

If  the  minimum  rate  1  a  raised  too  abruptly 
employers  will  then  be  i  >Dllged  to  hire  fewer 
of  the  less  skilled,  less  Experienced  people. 
There  are  many  fine  peo>  lie  at  limited  ability, 
perhaps  because  of  lack  i  >f  skill,  or  maybe  ad- 
vanced age,  or  more  piniably  the  opposite, 
a  youngster  who  seeks  nod  needs  pairt-tlme 
work,  whose  contrlbutl^hs  to  the  economic 
scene  simply  cant  be  jUstlfled  at  a  greatly 
higher  wage.  1 1 

When  these  matters  ^f«  discussed  here  in 
the  Congress,  I  urge  the  left  hand  to  be  sure 
it  knows  what  the  right  hand  is  doing.  We 
are  laimchlng  great  prog^nms  and  costly  ones 
to  train  the  disadvantage  so  that  they  may 
find  gainful  employment,,  and  I  certainly  ap- 
plaud this.  But  if  we  raise  the  minimum 
wage  by  too  large  an  Ihqrement  all  at  once 
we  win  go  a  long  way  ta<  putting  more  mar- 
ginal people  out  of  jobs  liian  we  can  ever  lift 
up  into  JolM.  ' 

I  think  it  Is  logical  in  |this  expanding  na- 
tion that  minimum  wag^s  should  trend  up- 
ward also,  but  the  trend  should  be  gradual 
and  more  In  concert  wltl^  the  other  economic 
trends  in  our  economy,  not  a  40%  jump  as 
Is  being  suggested  in  some  quarters. 

CONTaOLLING  :  >blXUTION 

On  this  point  I  admit  to  a  strong  bias. 
I  am  a  conservationist  at  heart  and  I  think 
It  is  positively  shameful  the  way  we  Ameri- 
cans are  fouling  our  own  nest. 

We  agree  that  this  pgoblem  must  be  met 
and  we  are  happy  to  se^  the  President  lead 
the  way  by  his  executl^  orders  regarding 
Federal  use  of  our  precuus  resources. 

One  successful  attack  on  the  pollution 
problem  was  mentioned  recently  in  Time 
Magaiilne  in  its  excellent  review  of  Water; 
Worldwide.  On  the  Stuhr  River  fiowlng 
thioti^  West  Germany'si  Industrial  heartland 
a  cooperative  society  li^s  been  organised. 
Their  method  of  operatim  Is  simple  and  ef- 
fective; whoever  pollutoi  pays  for  purifica- 
tion. As  a  result,  less  Water  is  used  per  ton 
of  steel  produced  and  the  river  is  swimable 
through  its  course  along  jthe  stack-lined  In- 
dustrial complex.  I 

Admittedly,  such  a  ijLtem  would  cause 
many  local  communlt:  '  governments  and 
some  Indiistrial  users  of  I  Cur  water  resoim^es 
to  strain  some  to  get  on  with  the  job,  but 
who  can  quarrel  with  th^  principle  involved? 
The  privilege  of  using  a  resource  should  re- 
quire its  care  while  un<t#r  our  custody  and 
whatever  that  coeU  is  sti^ply  an  added  cost 
of  doing  business  whl^h  must  eventually 
find  Its  way  Into  the  co^i  of  the  prod\ict  or 
service.  ] 

coKBtncn  PROracnoN 

Consumer  protection  siiggestlons  are  some- 
what In  the  category  of  motherhood.  One  Is 
callous  If  he  even  dlscui  aes  them.  Or  he  Is 
accused  of  reoommendlni  [the  heartless  af^U- 
catlon  of  "caveat  tmptit."  I  am  sure  aU 
business  will  applaud  ind  support  every 
effort  to  erase  deception  :  !i  om  the  commercial 


scene,  but  I  think  there 
able  discussion  as  to  the 
be  most  ^ectlve. 
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room  for  conslder- 
ihethods  that  would 


First  of  all.  there  are  presently  on  the 
books  laws  thjit  adequately  cover  many  of 
the  conditions  that  proposed  legislation  is  In- 
tended to  deal  with.  I  refer  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  Act  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  To  be  more  specific; 
Section  6  of  the  FIC  Act  declares  as  unlawful, 
unXalr  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  In  oom- 
mn-oe:  this  Section  has  been  Interpreted  to 
encompass  deceptive  advertising,  labeling, 
packaging  and  merchandising. 

Secondly,  in  a  cooperative  spirit,  an  Im- 
mense amount  of  corrective  action  has  been 
taken  by  various  industries  themselves.  Ex- 
amples with  which  I  am  personally  familiar 
would  be  the  standards  of  cooling  capacity 
that  were  adopted  in  1963  by  the  air  condi- 
tioning manufacturers  to  clear  up  the  con- 
fusion in  consumer's  minds  caused  by  con- 
flicting claims  on  various  units.  This  volun- 
tary action  required  that  all  window  cooling 
units  of  manufacturers  participating  in  the 
rating  program  bear  a  permanently  attached 
metal  nameplate  showing  the  number  of 
BTU's  capacity  in  that  unit.  The  products 
are  checked  at  random  by  an  lndep>endent 
laboratory  and  any  departures  of  more  than 
8%  of  rated  loads  are  cited  for  correction. 
The  same  approach  has  clarified  the  so-called 
cu.  ft.  capacity  of  a  hous^old  refrigerator.  I 
am  sure  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  manu- 
facturer is  better  protected  now. 

A  notable  Industry  accomplishment  of  re- 
cent vintage  is  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
detergent  indiistry  when  they  stopped  mak- 
ing products  that  were  not  biodegradable. 
When  the  severe  problem  in  sewage  dtspoeal 
that  was  caused  by  hard  detergents  became 
apparent,  the  Indiistry  set  about  in  Its  labo- 
ratories to  develop  a  product  that  would  dis- 
integrate from  natural  biological  action  after 
its  use.  A  date  was  set  (June  30,  1966)  for 
stopping  production  of  the  old  product  and 
this  has  l>een  effected.  No  laws  were  in- 
volved and  I  stispect  the  improvement  for  the 
consumer  happened  more  quickly  than  if  the 
long  trail  of  legislative  process  had  been 
used. 

So,  In  your  deliberations  on  legislation  in 
this  field,  I  urge  you  to  consider  this  con- 
structive alternative  method  of  approach. 

I  can't  close  my  remarks  on  this  subject 
without  observing  that  the  American  oon- 
sumer is  a  very  wise  buyer.  She  will  unerr- 
ingly judge  values  to  suit  her  individual 
needs.  That  judgment  is  swift  and  final  for 
any  inferior  product.  With  the  exception  of 
outright  deception.  I  hope  you  will  leave  the 
imaginative  merchandisers  in  our  economy 
free  to  present  their  wares  In  the  most  at- 
tractive. Informative  and  effective  ways  they 
can  develop.  The  American  oonsumer  will  be 
the  winner,  as  she  has  been  for  decades. 

BALANCX   or   FATICKNTB 

May  I  make  a  brief  comment  about  the 
balance  of  payments  problem.  My  creden- 
tials In  this  case  are  that  I  am  a  member 
of  Secretary  Connor's  B.OJ.  Committee  and 
one  who  brought  very  little  prior  knowledge 
with  him  to  the  first  meetings,  but  who  has 
absorbed  some  knowledge  and  a  few  con- 
victions in  the  past  year's  work. 

First  of  all,  I  am  sure  the  voluntary  ap- 
proach was  the  best  one.  It  was  quick,  and 
It  has  produced  splendid  results  In  its  first 
year.  The  business  and  financial  sectors  of 
the  economy  have  overwhelmingly  supported 
it  and  I  am  sure  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
Its  now  slightly  revised  form  for  1966. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  wise  adminis- 
tration of  this  precedent  making  program  for 
the  business  sector  by  Mr.  Connor  and  his 
associates  has  in  my  opinion  been  one  of  the 
key  reasons  for  Its  success.  The  mutual 
feeling  of  confidence  and  understanding  that 
has  characterlaed  this  entire  undertaking  re- 
assures me  that  together  we  can  handle  tha 
new  problems  that  will  unfold  to  this  cotm- 
try  as  we  move  Into  new  economic  circum- 
stances. 


A  prudent  man  must  say,  however,  that 
good  will  and  good  intentions  alone  will  not 
permanently  hold  In  check  the  natural  fiow 
of  money  and  goods.  This  country,  strong 
as  It  Is,  does  have  a  limit  to  the  wealth  that 
it  can  eontinuotisly  send  beyond  Its  borders. 
If  the  fiow  is  going  to  be  all  one  way. 

Tou  know,  I  am  sure  that  the  only  sector 
of  oiu-  entire  national  activity  that  produces 
a  plus  input  to  our  balance  of  payments  Is 
the  business  sector.  It  is  striving  mightily 
to  offset  the  chain  of  negative  items  In  the 
overall  balance  of  payments  of  which  the 
Important  negative  ones  are:  the  VS.  Oov- 
emment  Account  (including  both  defense 
spending  and  foreign  aid)  and  UJB.  Tourist 
Spending  Abroad. 

President  Johnson  listed  In  his  message 
seven  headings  that  bear  on  this  problem. 
The  first  four  are  for  us  to  pursue  and  I 
assure  you  that  will  be  done.  The  last  three 
fall  in  your  area  of  responsibility.  I  would 
add  one  more,  namely  a  demonstration  of 
fiscal  prudence  by  our  government  In  all  of 
its  affairs  to  demonstrate  to  our  foreign 
friends  that  we  are  responsible,  and  to  at- 
tract their  confidence  and  their  money  to 
our  shores. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary.  I  would  say  that  I  believe 
the  vast  majority  of  businessmen  endorse 
the  President's  Economic  Message  in  most 
respects.  The  problem  It  poses  for  1906  are 
born  of  success.  How  much  more  difficult 
they  woiild  be,  if  they  had  been  born  of  eco- 
nomic failure.  In  shaping  solutions  to  them, 
I  urge  that  you  rely  heavily  on  our  superb 
competitive  system  and  that  you  keep  Intact 
all  of  the  business  and  personal  incentives 
that  today  stoke  the  fires  of  that  competition. 


CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS  ODIDE 
RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  coiuent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Qun]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcoro  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ts  a  seg- 
ment of  our  population  that  makes  Tltal 
contributions  to  our  Nation's  economy 
and  welfare,  yet  too  of tm  goes  unherald- 
ed. I  refer  to  our  famms  and  rural  land* 
owners  who  are  cooperating  with  their 
local  soil  conservation  districts — and 
especially  to  the  leaders  of  those  dis- 
tricts, who  give  freely  of  their  time  and 
skills  but  receive  no  pay.  They  are  dedi- 
cated people.  I  know  them  well,  as  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  serve  on  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  Rice  County  Soil  Con- 
servation IMstrict.  Perhaps  one  of  their 
greatest  contributions  to  our  society  is 
the  fact  that  they  have  demonstrated  the 
ability  of  local  dtlxens  to  accept  respon- 
sibility for  planning  and  developing  their 
land  and  water  resources — not  Just  for 
themselves,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  community.  And,  Indeed,  they 
are  doing  it  very  capably  and  succesf- 
fuUy. 

My  own  congressional  distrlet  Is  a  good 
example  of  what  scdl  conservation  dis- 
tricts are  accomplishing.  This  is  where 
the  conservation  distrlet  movement 
started  in  Minnesota — ^first  as  a  demon- 
stration program,  then  by  the  formatloa 
of  the  first  districts  in  the  State. 
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Time  and  »caln  I  have  seen  conserva- 
tion wortc  In  this  area  used  as  a  pictorial 
example,  not  only  locally,  but  in  national 
publications,  magazines,  and  exhibits. 
The  interesting  patterns  of  stripcropping 
and  other  conservation  practices  miake  a 
striking  scene  from  tlie  air.  I  am  pleased 
to  know  that  the  area  is  included  in  a 
series  of  SS  rural  scenes  in  the  50  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  Just 
released  by  the  Oovemment  Printing  Of - 
floe  under  the  title  "America  the  BeauU- 
fuL"  The  pictures  are  15-  by  20-inch 
llthogn^Dh  copies  of  natural  color  photo- 
gn^hs  Xx/tea  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Soil  Consn-vation  Service. 

The  pictures  are  all  beautiful.  How- 
ever, X  am  sure  that  behind  each  is  a  soil 
and  water  conservation  story,  Just  as 
there  Is  In  the  Minnesota  scene.  Soil 
conservation  districts  are  the  backbone 
of  that  story. 

Conservation  districts  have  been 
formed  in  all  of  the  congressional  dis- 
trict that  I  represent.  They  have  broad- 
ened their  programs  in  scope  as  the 
needs  of  the  communities  have  changed. 
While  at  the  beginning  they  worked 
mostly  with  the  individual  farmer  to  halt 
soil  erosion,  today  they  are  talcing  the 
lead  in  not  only  conserving  land  and 
water  resources,  but  in  providing  for 
their  sound  and  orderly  development. 

Important  to  communities  is  the  dis- 
trict sponsorship  of  small  watershed 
projects  to  overc<»ne  water  management 
problems  and  to  protect  not  only  agricul- 
tural land,  but  roads  and  bridges  and 
business  and  built-up  areas  from  the  pe- 
riodic damaging  floods  and  the  sediment 
left  in  their  wake.  Added  to  these  boie- 
flts  are  planned  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement and  recreation  devel(4>ments. 

Two  watershed  projects  have  been 
completed — one  in  the  Rush-Pine  Creek 
watershed  and  the  other  In  the  East  Wil- 
low Creek  watershed,  the  site  of  the  Min- 
nesota "America  the  Beautiful"  picture. 
Four  others  are  being  installed.  Others 
are  being  planned.  DLstricts  have  Joined 
with  county  and  township  <Mrganizations 
to  carry  out  these  projects  with  Federal 
help  under  the  small  watershed  program. 

The  Job  of  conservation  districts  is  be- 
coming nan  complex  as  the  demands  on 
our  natural  resources  mount.  However, 
they  are  providing  the  needed  guidance 
In  oommimlty  resource  development 
Ttter  Are  using  their  skills  to  make  rural 
America  a  better  and  more  beautifiil 
place  to  live  and  work. 


PRICE  PEASES  OF  OUR  FARM 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Puo).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
Houw,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
POAOi],  is  recognised  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  POAQS.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a 
week  ago  I  took  this  forum  to  discuss 
some  of  the  aspects  of  our  farm  program. 
X  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  the  spec- 
tacular pubUdty  given  to  the  recent  In- 
crease tat  the  price  of  food  had  resulted 
In  some  very  unfair  criticism  of  fanners. 
I  oaDed  attention  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  great  basic  crops  were  actually 
setUng  for  toss  per  unit  today  than  they 
had  sold  for  It  years  ago  and  that  the 


price  of  live  cattle  was  exactly  the  same. 
^  do  not  need  to  remind  anyone  that  dur- 
ing this  past  18  years  the  income  of  con- 
sumers as  a  whole  has  greatly  increased. 
Regrettably,  the  creacoido  of  shrill 
voices  criticizing  farm  prices  has  not  di- 
minished. I  was.  however,  greatly  en- 
couraged to  see  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  last  Friday  referred  to 
exactly  the  same  facts  which  I  had  tried 
to  emphasize  when  he  stated  that: 

Today,  even  with  recent  IncreaM*.  Amert. 
can  people  spend  leaa  of  their  take-home 
pay  for  food  than  ever  before.  On  the  aver- 
age Americans  spend  about  18.3  percent  of 
their  pay  for  food  compared  with  M  percent 
in  1047-M. 

The  Secretary  further  pointed  out 
that: 

If  the  fanner  does  not  receive  a  fair  re- 
turn, If  he  Is  forced  to  give  up  farming  and 
our  abundant  food  supplies  decline,  con- 
sumers then  will  have  to  pay  much  higher 
prices  down  the  road. 

The  Secretary  also  stated  that  tiie  in- 
come of  the  American  farmer  is  only 
two-thirds  that  of  the  urban  worker  and 
that  the  typical  European  consumer  has 
to  work  four  times  as  long  as  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  to  buy  the  same  amount  of 
beef  and  three  times  as  long  for  the  same 
amount  ci  cheese  or  eggs. 

It  was  also  heartening  to  find  that 
Sylvia  Porter's  column,  which  is  run  in 
my  hometown  pi^ier,  points  out  that  the 
increase  in  retail  prices  on.  a  long  list  of 
specific  food  items  has  averaged  only 
8.9  percent  during  the  last  5  years  while 
q;>endable  weekly  earnings  in  manu- 
facturing industries,  after  taxes,  have 
during  the  same  period  Increased  by 
20.6  percent.  Mrs.  Porter  also  points 
out  that  the  price  of  various  food  items 
at  retail  has  fluctuated  during  the  whole 
5-year  period  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
was  perfectly  possible  by  buying  the 
items  which  were  cheapest  at  a  given 
time  to  avoid  a  substantial  part  of  the 
general  increase. 

Nor  can  any  calculation  of  retail  prices 
escMW  the  fact  that  the  price  of  the 
things  farmers  have  to  sell  is  in  most 
instances  actually  lower  today  than  it 
was  18  years  ago.  I  must  repeat  that 
the  farmer  does  not  sell  bread  or  even 
flour  and  that  the  mills  are  buying  wheat 
for  less  than  they  did  In  1948.  I  must 
repeat  that  the  farmer  does  not  sell 
hamburgers  or  beef  steaks,  but  live  cattle, 
and  that  they  are  bringing  exactly  the 
same  as  they  did.  I  must  also  point  out 
that  while  the  farmer  does  sell  bulk  milk 
he  is  getting  less  for  It  than  he  did. 

Maybe  there  is  not  as  much  correla- 
.lon  between  the  price  of  what  the 
farmer  sells  and  the  price  the  consumer 
pays  in  the  maricet  as  we  had  long 
thought.  Anyway,  we  know  that  while 
the  price  of  wheat  was  steadily  dropping 
over  a  period  of  years  that  the  price  of 
bread  was  steadily  increasing.  We  know 
that  while  the  price  of  cotton  has  come 
down  the  price  of  shirts  and  sheets  has 
gone  up.  We  know  that  although  the 
farmer  is  getting  less  for  a  hundred- 
weight of  milk  the  consumer  is  i>aying 
more  for  a  quart  of  milk,  but  even  so.  the 
American  ctmsumer  is  buying  more  and 
better  food  from  the  retail  store  with  the 
expenditure  of  a  smaller  portion  of  that 


consumer's  income  than  have  the  people 
of  this  or  any  other  major  nation  at  any 
time  in  history. 

Obviously,  the  American  farm  program 
is  serving  consumers  right  well.  The 
real  question  is:  Is  it  serving  fanners 
well  enough  to  maintain  the  volume  of 
production  and  the  retail  price  level  that 
we  now  have?  Or  are  we  likely  to  see 
the  loss  of  production  and  the  skyrocket- 
ing retail  prices  of  which  Secretary 
Freenum  warns? 

Maybe  we  can  best  answer  this  by  a 
further  exploration  of  our  farm  program 
in  the  hope  that  we  may  all  understand 
it  Just  a  little  better.  Last  week  I  tried 
to  point  out  that  as  a  boy  I  had  known 
an  agriculture  subject  to  the  vagrancies 
of  the  weather,  subject  to  the  attack  of 
Insects,  animals,  and  plant  diseases  and 
subject  to  the  manipulations  of  the 
markets.  I  sought  to  show  that  our  early 
farm  programs  went  a  long  ways  toward 
alleviating  at  least  the  second  and  third 
problons.  Now  I  would  like  to  recall  our 
more  recent  efforts  to  maintain  a  reason- 
ably satisf su:tory  income  for  farmers  and 
an  adequate  supply  for  consumers. 

At  the  close  of  the  Korean  war,  the 
price  of  the  things  farmers  had  to  sell 
was  rather  ccnnparable  to  the  price  of 
things  farmers  had  to  buy.  I  have  al- 
ways believed  that  this  is  the  most  de- 
sirable situation  for  producers,  for  C(m- 
sumers.  and  for  industrial  workers. 
When  each  group  can  trade  its  own 
labor,  or  production,  for  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  production  of  other 
groups,  then  we  can  have  the  greatest 
flow  of  trade  and  the  highest  standard 
of  living  for  everyone  in  the  country,  but 
when  any  one  group  gets  its  returns  out 
of  line,  either  too  high  or  too  low,  we 
find  that  there  is  a  loss  of  exchange 
power  and  ultimately  the  whole  country 
suffers. 

You  will  recall  that  for  a  number  of 
years  after  the  close  of  the  Korean  war 
there  was  a  sharp  debate  as  to  whether 
we  should  attempt  to  maintain  parity  or 
even  a  90 -percent  approach  to  parity  for 
farm  prices.  I  was  one  of  thoee  who  be- 
lieved that  farm  prices  maintained  as 
close  to  parity  as  possible  were  beneficial 
to  all.  but  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  were  then  in  charge  of  our  Gov- 
ernment felt  such  a  policy  was  unwise 
and  over  the  years  support  tor  the  main- 
tenance of  such  a  price  level  dwindled 
away  to  where  many  of  us  felt  that  it 
was  better  to  take  a  pcut  of  s(Mnethlng 
than  to  lead  a  hopeless  crusade  to  get  all 
of  nothing. 

Farm  price  suKwrts  gradually  shifted 
downward.  Thoee  who  urged  this  down- 
ward trend  Justified  their  position  on  the 
theory  that  as  prices  became  unattrac- 
tive farmers  would  cease  to  produce  so 
much  and  the  price  would  go  up.  I 
think  we  all  recognize  that  over  a  long 
period  of  time  that  Is  true  and  of  coiu-se 
that  is  what  Secretary  Freeman  had  in 
mind  in  his  warning  of  last  week,  but 
many  of  us  felt  thai,  and  I  think  that 
the  history  of  the  past  IS  years  verified 
the  validity  of  our  belief,  that  this  vol- 
untary limitation  of  production  would 
not  take  place  until  a  very  large  number 
of  farmers  had  been  forced  out  of  farm- 
ing onto  the  relief  rolls  of  our  cities. 
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Surely,  this  has  occur^  and  the  process 
is  still  going  on. 

By  and  large  the 
wants  to  stay  on  the  1  Arm  and  he  wants 
to  produce.  He  kno^  s  that  his  net  in- 
come or  profit  is  the  r  ts ult  of  price  times 
volume  less  productionicosts.  He  cannot 
reduce  the  cost  of  pr^uctlon  when  the 
cost  of  everything  he  has  to  buy  is  ris- 
ing— except  to  expaKd  his  operations 
and  this  very  expansion  pushes  other 
farmers  off  the  farm,  tf  he  cannot  get  a 
fair  price  per  unit  helhaturally  tries  to 
produce  more  units,  "rhat  is  why  the  so- 
called  voluntary  control  programs  have 
always  failed.  While  the  farmer  will 
readily  agree  that  total  Production  should 
be  held  in  balance  with  total  needs  or 
market  demand,  the  Individual  always 
tries  to  Increase  his  personal  share  of  the 
total.  We  have  seen  the  unfair  ratio  of 
price  as  compared  with  costs  drive  mil- 
lions of  farmers  into  .own  over  the  last 
15  years.  We  can  ill  i  fford  to  lose  these 
citizens  as  farmers  !,|ul  on  the  other 
hand,  we  can  ill  afford  io  maintain  them 
either  as  relief  clients  jn  our  cities  or  as 
unneeded  competitors  ror  the  jobs  of  our 
urban  workers.  I 

Finally,  just  last  year,  with  the  support 
of  the  administration  and  the  majority 
of  the  Congress,  we  w^re  able  to  achieve 
a  substantial  degree  of  stability  in  farm 
Income.  The  present  f  itrm  program  rec- 
ognizes that  it  is  f  oolls^  to  produce  more 
food  or  more  fiber  than  we  can  use  both 
at  hc«ne  and  in  our '  f  xport  programs. 
Such  excess  production  not  only  destroys 
farm  Income  but  it  iniposes  tremendous 
burdens  in  the  form  of  piorage  and  carry- 
ing charges  on  the  A^i^erlcan  Uucpayer. 
We  had  to  accept  ^ihany  weakening 
amendments  to  get  the  bill,  but  we  are 
at  last  pretty  well  b^ancing  our  pro- 
duction with  our  needsi 

To  do  this  we  are  paying  out  tremen- 
dous sums  to  producers  both  in  the  form 
of  land-retironent  payments  and  price- 
adjustment  payments.  These  payments, 
however,  are  buying  s^ine  very  essential 
and  needed  stability  fcji  our  entire  econ- 
omy. Although  they  do  not  provide  ex- 
act equality  for  every  'farmer  they  have 
contributed  mightily  ta  the  stabilization 
and  upswing  in  faria  income.  They 
have  slowed  down  the  pressure  on  public 
assistance  in  our  cities.!  These  payments 
have  assured  us  of  one  only  kind  of  real 
food  reserve  that  we  can  maintain  over 
the  years.  They  have  resulted  in  pro- 
viding this  Nation  with  the  ability  to 
quickly  step  up  proditction  ^n  fertile, 
well-kept  acres  should  (some  future  crises 
require  it.  And  flnallir.  these  pasrments 
have  resulted  in  holding  down  the  price 
of  our  basic  farm  commodities.  How 
much  of  this  saving  is  ] 
sumer  is,  of  course,  a  | 
but  it  is  clear  that  if  tttf  consumer  is  not 
receiving  a  reduction  t\k  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  paying  that  it  is  someone 
other  than  the  farmer  who  is  responsible 
for  the  situation,  and  "when  we  compare 
prices  in  the  Amerioan  grocery  &tan 
with  prices  in  the  stores  of  Europe  or 
South  America  I  am  taclined  to  believe 
that  our  consumers  arel  doing  rather  well. 

To  stmunarlze.  let  u^  recall  that  where 
prior  to  the  Wilson  administration  the 
farmer  had  no  source  ol  credit  except  on 


to  the  con- 
ebatable  matter. 


most  vicious  terms  and  had  very  little. 
If  any.  effective  help  in  protecting  his 
crops  from  disease  or  insects,  we  now 
have  a  great  multitude  of  credit  institu- 
tions providing  both  for  his  Individual 
and  collective  credit  requirements  and 
we  have  a  storehouse  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  propagation,  cultiva- 
tion, and  protection  of  crops  that  is  un- 
equalled anywhere  in  the  world.  Prior 
to  the  Roosevelt  administration,  in  the 
1930's,  the  farmer  had  no  way  of  bring- 
ing his  production  in  line  with  potential 
needs.  Today  he  not  only  has  an  adjust- 
ment program  but  an  effective  price 
stabilization  program  along  with  it. 
Prior  to  the  Johnson  administration, 
this  price  stablUzation  was  100  percent 
dependent  upon  increased  consumer 
prices.  It  is  true  that  so  long  as  these 
prices  remain  below  parity,  as  they  had 
done  for  years,  consimiers  had  no  real 
basis  of  complaint.  But  today  we  do 
have  a  system,  at  least  in  cotton,  wheat, 
and  some  other  commodities,  under 
which,  hopefully,  farmer  income  may  go 
as  high  as  parity  with  American  con- 
sumers still  enjoying  the  tremendous 
price  advantages  to  which  they  have  so 
long  been  accustomed  in  food  and  fiber. 

Certainly  we  do  not  have  a  farm  pro- 
gram which  deals  equitably  with  every 
individual.  There  are  inequities.  Some 
individuals  are  doubtless  actually  hurt 
We  are  continually  striving  to  eliminate 
these  inequities.  Certainly,  we  do  not 
have  a  program  that  simply  pushes  gifts 
on  either  producer  or  consiuner.  Our 
program  requires  that  producers  as  in- 
dividuals make  some  sacrifice  to  receive 
the  benefits  and  it  requires  that  as  a 
class  producers  must  forgo  some  of  the 
high  speculative  returns  which  a  few 
farmers  have  from  time  to  time  made  in 
the  psist  in  order  to  protect  the  great 
mass  of  farmers  fr(Mn  the  disastrously 
low  prices  which  they  have  so  often  suf- 
fered. Certainly,  our  farm  program  does 
not  mean  that  consumers  should  be  con- 
sistently and  perpetually  subsidized  by 
producers  who  have  so  often  supplied 
food  and  fiber  at  less  than  cost  but  it 
does  mean  that  consumers  are  not  going 
to  have  to  pay  50  percent  or  even  one- 
third  of  their  income  for  food  as  so  many 
of  the  people  of  the  world  are  doing  right 
now. 

We  have  come  a  long  way;  our  farm 
programs  have  contributed  tremen- 
dously both  to  the  amenities  of  rural  life 
and  to  the  al)ility  of  our  city  people  to 
enjoy  an  sulequate  diet  without  denying 
themselves  the  comforts  and  even  luxur- 
ies of  our  modern  civilization,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  is  what  most  of  us  want. 

In  order  to  understand  better  this 
farm  program,  there  will  from  time  to 
time  be  further  discussions  of  the  entire 
program  and  of  specialized  phases  of  the 
program. 

This  afternoon  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Suith],  one  of 
the  real  students  of  agricultural  econom- 
ics is  going  to  discuss  some  of  the  phases 
of  the  program  as  it  affects  the  great 
crops  of  the  central  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Later  there  will  be  discussions  of  the 
wheat  program,  of  our  scientific  pro- 
grams, of  our  conservation  programs,  of 


our  research  programs  and  probably  of 
the  minor  crops  and  certainly  of  oiu:  com 
and  feed  grain  programs — the  largest 
cash  item  in  our  entire  budget. 

I  hope  Members  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  hear  Just  what 
these  Members  have  to  say  and  that  thex 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  ask  questions,  and  for  that  reason  be- 
fore my  time  expires  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  if  there  are  any  questions  that 
have  been  raised  by  what  I  have  had  to 
say  tills  afternoon,  I  am  available  to 
attempt  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  The  gentleman  has 
mentioned  the  programs  as  they  have 
developed  through  the  years.  If  my  rec- 
ollection is  correct.  In  1960  this  country 
accumulated  about  1,500  million  bushels 
of  wheat  and  85  million  tons  of  feed 
grains.  In  that  period  of  time  now.  in 
the  last  6  years,  we  have  been  able  to  re- 
duce this  carryover  of  wheat  from  1,500 
million  bushels  of  wheat  up  to  the  end  of 
this  marketing  year  which  it  aiH>ears 
may  be  down  to  400  million  bushels.  The 
feed  grain  supplies  are  down  to  some  50 
milUon  tons.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
been  able  to  make  a  modest  increase  in 
the  net  farm  income.  I  would  say,  and 
I  think  the  gentleman  would  agree,  that 
this  has  been  the  accomplishment  of  the 
farm  program.  I  wonder  what  the  gen- 
tleman might  think  would  happen  if  we 
would  have  to  abandon  these  price  sup- 
ports and  these  farm  programs  as  we 
know  them  today. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  that  were  we 
to  have  to  abandon  either  our  supports  or 
our  controls  of  production,  we  would  be 
faced  with  chaos  because  we  simply 
could  not  go  back.  If  we  did  go  back  to 
the  old  imcontrolled  chaos  that  we  had. 
obviously  we  could  not  expect  and  there 
.would  be  no  way  that  we  could  get  any 
more  than  the  world  price.  The  world 
price  of  wheat  is  about  $1.35  or  11.40  and 
it  is  a  good  deal  less  than  that  at  com- 
mon points  of  delivery.  If  that  is  what 
the  farmer  was  to  receive  for  his  wheat, 
I  do  not  care  how  much  he  could  grow. 
The  more  he  grows,  the  worse  off  he 
would  be.  If  we  follow  that  p<dlcy,  the 
world  price  of  cotton  which  is  today  pos- 
sibly on  the  order  of  20  cents  or  some- 
thing like  that,  it  would  obviously  drop 
somewhat — no  man  knows  exactly  how 
much —  2  cents,  3  cents  or  4  cents— but 
suppose  it  only  dropped  to  18  cents — who 
can  grow  cotton  for  18  cents? 

If  you  abandon  our  program,  you  put 
the  American  farmer  In  competition 
with  the  farmer  in  Egypt,  with  the  farm- 
er in  Indonesia,  with  the  farmer  in  Gha- 
na, with  the  farmer  in  the  Argentine  and 
with  the  farmers  all  over  the  worid. 
Their  price  level  is  far  below  our  price 
level.  Their  wage  levels  are  far  below 
our  wage  levels.  You  cannot  maintain 
the  American  price  system  in  competi- 
tion with  these  other  systems.  You  have 
to  have  a  program  if  you  are  going  to 
do  any  better  than  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  that  is  the  reason  the  gen- 
tleman and  most  of  us  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  have  been  trying  so  hard 
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to  woik  oat  A  workable  program  to  main- 
tain tbeM  supplies  at  a  reasonable  level 
and  stm  try  to  get  farm  Income  up  where 
it  should  be. 

liT.  POAOS.  I  think  the  genUeman 
from  Nebraska  has  pointed  out  a  very 
important  fact  when  he  points  out  that 
we  have  In  the  last  5  or  6  years  been  able 
to  bring  about  both  at  least  a  reasonable 
upward  movonent  In  the  return  to  the 
farmers  and  at  the  same  time  relieve 
ourselves  as  a  nation  of  a  tremendous 
load  of  surpluses  that  always  bear  down 
on  the  market. 

It  might  not  have  been  so  remarkable 
had  we  not  done  It  imder  the  weight  of 
a  billion  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat,  5 
millicxi  bushels  of  feed  grains,  and  10 
million  bales  of  cotton.  We  lifted  that 
weight  and  at  the  same  time  we  raised 
the  price  or  the  Income  to  farmers. 
Z  think  it  is  a  remarkable  achievement. 

li«r.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  POAOE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  First,  I  wish  to  thank 
the  gentleman  and  omgratulate  him  on 
a  fine  statement  of  the  problems  that 
eonfnmt  our  farmers,  and  since  they 
confront  the  farmers,  they  cmifront  all 
of  us,  because  I  think  we  recognize  that 
any  depression  that  comes  to  our  coun- 
try is  usually  farm-bred  and  faim-led. 
If  the  farmer  gets  down,  we  all  suffer  in 
the  long  run. 

I  thought  'the  gentleman's  remarks 
quite  pertinent  relating  to  the  price  of 
wheat  to  the  farmer  In  1948.  Regardless 
of  what  it  might  be  in  terms  of  bread  to 
t^  bouM^Wlfo  in  the  marketplace  today, 
the  farmer's  prices  are  the  same. 

We  seem  to  hear  a  good  deal  about  the 
actions  of  some  who  seek  to  divide  the 
farmer  from  the  consumer,  that  today 
we  have  different  groups  with  farmers 
on  one  side  and  consumers  on  the  other. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  farmer  in  one 
Instance,  when  he  buys  farm  machinery, 
auUxnobiles.  and  sedcs  to  educate  his 
ehOdrui.  Is  a  consimier.  Very  few 
farmers  make  their  clothes  on  the  farm 
any  more,  and  very  few  farmers  are 
ntisfied,  or  we  woiild  not  want  them 
satisfied  simply  to  eat  what  they  raise 
on  the  farm.  So  farmers  are  among  the 
greatest  consumers  in  our  coimtry,  and 
those  that  would  seek  to  pit  one  group 
agidnst  the  other  do  a  disservice  to  all 
ot  us. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  statanent  of 
the  facts  of  the  problem  and  the  way  he 
has  outlined  it  and  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  through  the  leadership  of  this 
fine  Committee  on  Agriculture  are  most 
helpful  to  all  of  us.  I  thank  him  very 
much. 

Mr.  POAOE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Etoeaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAOE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
may  prefer  to  defer  discussion  of  this 
subject  to  a  later  time.  If  be  does.  I  wlU 
understand.  But  I  personally  have  been 
very  mu^  oonoemed  about  some  deci- 
sions that  hav«  been  ouule  recently  with 
reference  to  export  controls  on  agricul- 


tural products.  Of  course,  on  one  Z  know 
the  gentleman's  stand,  because  I  heard 
him  very  forcefully  conduct  hearings  on 
the  subject  It  had  to  do  with  cattle 
hides. 

There  is  now  talk  about  the  imposition 
of  controls  on  wheat.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  care  to  defer  discus- 
sion of  that  subject  or  if  he  feels  it  would 
not  be  pertinent  at  this  time  to  have  a 
discussion  of  it? 

Mr.  POAOE.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that  I  think 
that  subject  will  be  covered  in  a  special 
discussion.  But  I  would  say  in  general 
that  I  think  we  did  make  a  serious  mis- 
take in  our  precipitous  dealing  with  the 
hide  situation,  because  in  an  effort  to 
help  consumers,  I  am  afraid  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  actually  took  action 
that  did  not  help  consioners  at  all  but 
which  seriously  bvat  producers  and  ulti- 
mately it  will  hurt  the  whole  country. 

I  think  it  was  a  serious  mistake,  prob- 
ably as  a  result  of  hasty  action  without 
getting  all  sides  of  the  problem.  They 
did  not  hold  hearings  before  they  took 
that  action.  It  is  Just  another  example 
of  how  good  government  requires  that 
there  be  an  opportunity  for  all  sides  to 
be  heard  before  dedslons  are  made. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  look  forward  to 
the  discussion  of  the  problem,  because  I 
think  the  subject  matter  represents  for 
all  of  us  who  will  have  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  our  areas  a  very  Important 
subject  for  future  discussion. 

Mr.  POAOE.  It  does.  There  is  no 
question  about  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlemim  for  a  very  outstanding  speech. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAOE.  Certainly.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Again  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman.  I,  too,  have  decided  to 
defer  my  questicm  along  the  line  of  prin- 
cipal Interest,  cropland  restoration,  or 
the  conservation  features  of  the  agri- 
culture bill,  inasmuch  as  the  gentleman 
has  announced  that  the  subject  will  be 
discussed  later.  But  I  did  wish  to  ask 
the  gentleman  one  question. 

Does  the  gentleman  not  f  Ml  that  in  the 
general  discussion  of  the  Adherence  be- 
tween income  to  the  producer  of  food 
and  fiber  stuff  and  that  which  the  con- 
sumer must  pay — ^bearing  in  mind  that 
the  farmer  himself  is  a  consumer  and 
must  consume  mechanical  equipment 
and  goods  with  which  to  produce — often- 
times one  of  the  forgotten  Items  is  the 
multU>te  taxes  incident  to  delivery  be- 
tween the  producer  of  food  and  fiber 
stuff  and  the  actual  consumer? 

I  am  not  simply  talking  about  cost  of 
transportation,  but  the  various  hidden 
taxes  that  may  create  this  additional 
gap  between  the  two. 

Mr.  POAOE.  I  certainly  believe  that 
taxes  are  Just  as  much  an  element  of 
cost  to  producing  agricultural  products 
as  they  are  to  producing  any  other 
product.  Obvloudy  there  is  not  any- 
thing produced  in  this  country  that  does 
not  bear  taxes  as  a  part  of  its  produc- 
tion cost,  because  the  taxes  have  to  be 
a  part  of  production  cost,  and  they  do 
raise  the  cost. 


IMPROVINO  THE  RETURN  TO 
FARMERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  SkithI,  Is  recog- 
nised for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  come  from  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try which  in  1959  and  in  1960  was  in 
desperate  clrcimistances.  It  was  com- 
mon^ called  the  com  and  hog  area. 
More  recently  and  more  appropriately 
it  has  been  called  the  com  and  hog  and 
soybean  and  cattle  area.  We  raise  pri- 
marily as  proflt<U>Ie  crops  com  and  soy- 
bcxuis,  some  wheat,  and  convert  them 
into  livestock  and  their  products. 

Farmers  were  not  as  worried,  in  1959 
and  1960,  about  some  remark  that  some- 
one was  alleged  to  have  made,  as  much 
as  they  were  about  Uie  money  they  did 
not  have  in  their  pock'ets. 

I  said  in  the  House  on  May  12  that 
at  the  time  Secretary  Freeman  became 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  1961,  the 
general  attitude  among  both  farm  and 
city  dwellers  was  that  nothing  could  be 
done  to  make  agricultiu^  prosperous. 
Many  people  were  saying  that  those  en- 
gaged in  agriciUture  in  all  countries  of 
the  world  have  always  been  relegated  to 
the  lower  income  levels  in  the  economy, 
and  it  could  not  be  any  different  in  the 
United  States. 

Secretary  Benson  at  that  time  had 
made  many  speeches,  mostly  to  non- 
farm  audiences,  saying  that  the  Oov- 
emment  should  not  even  try  to  help 
farmers  secure  their  fair  share  of  the 
national  income.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  newspapers  of  this  country  were  ap- 
plauding him  as  being  a  brave  man  for 
making  what  they  thought  were  true 
statements.  We  now  know  he  was  g\iil- 
ty  of  gross  in^Utude.  Barents  of  the 
last  6  years  have  shown  that  something 
can  be  done  to  help  fanners  obtain  their 
fair  share  of  the  national  income. 

Even  with  the  great  accumulations 
from  the  1950's — this  great  weight  that 
my  colleague  from  Texas  has  Just  re- 
ferred to — hanging  over  the  maricetplace, 
the  prices  have  been  improved  for  farm- 
ers without  creating  shortages  or  high 
consumer  prices. 

The  feed  grains  program  enacted  In 
1961  and  reenacted  and  extended  several 
times  since  that  time,  and  the  wheat 
programs  deserve  great  credit  for  making 
this  improvement. 

The  success  of  the  feed  grains  and 
wheat  programs  in  cutting  down  the 
grain  surpluses  during  the  past  5  years 
Is  dramatically  revealed  In  the  current 
level  of  storage  costs  in  grain  holdings 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as 
compared  to  those  peaks  of  5  and  6  years 
ago. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  1950's  the 
cost  of  stored  grain  owned  by  the  Ctov- 
emment  is  now  less  than  one-half  as 
much  as  the  cost  of  stored  metal  owned 
by  the  United  States.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  19S0's  the  cost  of  storing  and 
handling  Oovemment-owned  commodi- 
ties will  be  below  $300  million.  These 
costs  during  the  current  fiscal  year  will 
be  slightly  less  than  $240  million,  about 
half  the  record  $476  million  storage  out- 
lay during  the  fiscal  year  1960. 
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Theae  costs  have  <  Increased  progres- 


sively during  the  past 


The  Commodity  Ciiedlt  Corporation 
and  under  price- 
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holdings  in  inventory  , ^ 

support  loans  for  wli^t  and  for  feed 
grains  are  down  mor;  than  50  percent 
from  those  peak  lev^s.  At  the  peak 
these  holdings  reach^  more  than  4.7 
billion  bushels. 

We  commonly  talk 
in  terms  of  tons,  but  those  who  live  in 
our  area  still  understand  bushels  better. 
Until  we  adopt  a  diffei^nt  system.  I  want 
to  refer  to  them  in  temis  of  bushels. 

Those  holdings  reEi^hed  4,700  million 
bushels.  At  the  end  W  this  last  March 
the  total  was  down  to  about  2,248  mil- 
lion bushels,  less  thai^  one-half  of  what 
it  had  been. 

While  I  believe  som^of  the  feed  grain 
sales  ttils  year  could  n^ve  been  delayed, 
the  fact  is  that  we  did  Igeep  production  at 
or  below  consumption  during  these  past 


that  has  pro- 
e  time  for  this 


down  to  about 
of  1,545  million 


6  years  imder  a  pro_ 
vided  a  market  at  the 
surplus  grain. 

Wheat  holdings 

one- third  of  the ^^  „ 

bushels  in  October  of  11960.  Com  hold- 
ings, at  slightly  less  thaii  1  billion  bushels 
as  of  March  31 — that  I4,  total  com  hold- 
ings in  the  United  Stahies,  not  Just  those 
in  Government  warehouses — were  about 
half  of  the  record  2,148  million  bushel 
level  at  the  end  of  M^i^ch  1961. 

The  efforts  of  the  I  feed  grains  and 
wheat  programs  hatt  been  directed 
toward  accomplishing  jthis  result.  They 
have  been  geared  to  eikcourage  produc- 
tion levels  to  meet  th^  needs  and  at  the 
same  time  to  work  off  that  surplus. 
Maximum  exports  have  been  encouraged 
to  broaden  outlets  ti>r  U.S.  produced 
grain.  At  the  same  time,  domestic  use 
has  been  maintained  a;t  levels,  or  a  little 


years  to  keep 

•plies.     While 

farm  In- 


me  anyone  who 
all  these  things 
luring  the  same 
>ve  all.  that  this 
.ve  been  accom- 

or  6  years. 

iwheat  and  feed 

^ve  brought  the 

Ltrol  have  been 

the  indications 


above  levels,  of  previ 
consumers  in  needed 
this  was  being  accoL 
come  has  been  on  the 

I  defy  anybody  to  .. 
thought,  in  1960,  thai 
could  be  accomplish 
period  of  time,  and, 
much  progress  could  . 
pllshed  in  a  matter  of  { 

The  features  of  th 
grains  programs  whic 
grain  surplus  under 

adapted  for  cotton, .,  . 

are  that  the  first  year  of  operation  for 
the  1966  cotton  crop  will  begin  to  make 
inroads  In  the  oottoti  inventory,  the 
major  remaining  surplus  commodity  in 
CCC  holdings. 

As  a  result  of  the  suiplus  diminishing 
grain,  the  CCC  for  th^  first  time  since 
the  early  1950's  no  loiiger  is  the  domi- 
nant factor  In  the  marnet  for  grains. 

By  selling  off  Its  stoSs,  the  corpora- 
tion has  in  effect  put  control  of  the  mar- 
ket back  into  the  hands  of  the  producers 
and  the  trade.  We  are  working  off  that 
big  acciunulation  whldb  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  Benson  1959-60  support 
without  allotments  prbgram. 

Under  the  law  as  (banged  in  1961, 
producers  have  been  alu^  under  the  price 
support  program,  as  it  fras  Intended,  to 
assure  more  orderly  mirketlng  of  their 
Krains,  rather  than  haif^  acquisition  of 
the  grain  by  the  Oovem  a  tent. 


While  farmers  still  use  the  loan  pro- 
gram to  moderate  the  price  dn^.  par- 
ticularly during  the  harvest  season — and 
that  is  what  it  was  really  intended  for — 
a  majority  of  them  pay  ott  the  loans  later 
and  sell  the  grain  to  meet  mai^et  needs, 
or  feed  to  livestock.  In  other  words,  they 
secure  a  loan;  they  then  make  a  more 
orderly  marketing  of  their  products;  they 
hold  it  until  it  is  needed;  and  then  they 
sell  it  within  the  marketing  year  and  pay 
off  the  locui. 

The  income  maintaining  payments 
under  both  programs  help  the  farmers  to 
meet  expenses,  and  this  gives  them  an 
additional  leeway  in  the  marketing  of 
their  grain. 

Substituting  direct  payments  for  the 
portion  of  the  loan  rate  that  placed  the 
grain  above  the  world  market  permitted 
the  market  to  function  better.  It  made 
it  possible  for  the  market  to  operate 
better  than  it  would  have  if  we  had  not 
had  these  Government  programs.  In 
fact,  I  think  some  people  have  expected 
the  market  to  do  the  impossible  when 
they  expect  it  to  operate  without  any  of 
these  Government  programs  under  the 
circumstances  that  exist.  What  these 
programs  did  was  to  permit  the  market 
to  do  its  best  under  the  circumstances. 
Despite  the  increased  workload  of  the 
new  programs,  the  Agricultiu-al  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  agency 
which  operates  the  production  adjust- 
ment, price  support,  and  conservation 
assistance  programs  has  fewer  employees 
now  than  in  1960.  This  was  before  the 
new  feed  grain,  wheat,  and  cotton  acre- 
age diversion  and  payment  programs  and 
the  cropland  conversion  and  cropland 
adjustment  programs  were  started. 

This  agency  Is  operating  all  of  the  pro- 
grams that  were  in  existence  in  1960,  plus 
the  major  new  ones,  with  less  manpower 
than  it  used  tn  1960.  This  has  resulted 
from  Increases  In  efBclency  brought 
about  by  using  Improved  systems, 
methods,  and  procedures.  Including  ex- 
tensive use  of  modem  data  processing 
equipment.  Some  of  the  excessive  in- 
spections that  were  used  prior  to  1961 
did  not  provide  protection  to  the  Govem- 
ment,  anyway.  Grain  inspectors  could 
Inspect  that  grain  in  those  elevators  and 
in  those  storage  warehouses  every  day  to 
see  if  the  grain  existed,  and  there  still 
would  be  a  loss  to  the  Government  if  a 
shortage  existed  and  the  grain  operator 
was  bankmpt.  The  administration  has 
substituted  a  bonding  procedure  reduc- 
ing expenses  and  reducing  risks  at  the 
same  time.  Other  unnecessary  work 
and  checking  on  farmers  which  occurred 
prior  to  1961  has  beoi  eliminated. 

The  big  Job  of  the  past  6  years  relative 
to  feed  grain  and  other  grain  programs 
has  consisted  of  three  parts:  first,  keep- 
ing production  In  line  so  that  the  pro- 
ducer could  receive  a  fair  share  of  the 
^national  Income;  second,  providing  a 
market  for  excesses  accimiulated  during 
the  1950's;  and,  third,  preventing  a  shift 
in  production  that  would  cause  a  biut)1us 
problem  in  some  other  area.  The  results 
have  been  even  better  than  most  sus- 
pected and  the  programs  have  been  so 
successful  that  the  principal  objective 
now  can  be  limited  to  gradually  adjust- 
ing production  upward  as  demand  in- 


creases. Very  few  people  6  years  ago 
thought  the  farm  problem  would  have 
been  improved  so  much  so  quickly. 

Mr.  REDUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SBGTH  of  Iowa.  Tes.  I  yldd  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REDLIN.  It  has  been  a  privilege 
to  be  here  this  afternoon  and  see  these 
two  distinguished  agricultural  leaders  of 
this  Nation  take  the  floor  of  this  House 
and  put  into  perspective  many  of  the 
things  relative  to  the  farm  economy  of 
this  Nation.  I  am  sure  I  rejoice  with 
Uie  gentleman  in  the  well  that  the  f  arm- 
tn  of  North  Dakota  as  well  as  his  State 
and  of  all  the  Nation  are  locking  to  the 
loosening  of  production  controls  and  the 
additional  opportimity  to  put  more  of 
their  land  to  work  In  raising  grains,  par- 
ticularly wheat  I  note,  too.  that  the 
gentlemen  have  mentioned  excessive 
stocks  in  Government  hands  as  of  the 
problems  we  have  had  to  deal  with  over 
the  years.  I  am  proud  ^at  this  admin- 
istration has  had  a  major  i>art  In  seeking 
aggressively  to  develop  a  good  export  pro- 
gram. On  the  eve  of  the  consideration 
by  this  House  of  the  food  for  freedom 
bill,  we  are  reminded  that  we  intend  to 
move  forward  in  this  area.  I  do  brieve 
that  aggressive  marketing  and  Increased 
exports  to  feed  hungry  pe<4>le  all  over  the 
world  are  going  to  be  major  factors  in 
building  the  production  potoitlal  of 
America  and  the  income  potential  of  our 
farmers. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks, 
and  I  would  mention  to  him  that  I  am 
sure  the  same  thing  is  true  tn  North  Da- 
kota that  Is  true  in  Iowa.  In  North 
Dakota  in  1960  there  was  not  a  solitary 
wheat  farmer  that  thought  he  would  be 
in  as  good  shape  in  1966  as  he  is.  At  the 
time  they  were  not  worried  about  some 
remjuks  that  somebody  was  alleged  to 
have  made  as  much  as  they  were  worried 
about  no  income  with  which  to  pay  the 
taxes  and  buy  machinery.  If  you  do  find 
that  fellow  who  says  he  did  not  have  any 
worry,  I  will  bet  you  will  find  that  his 
machinery  dealer  says  he  was  not  buying 
any  ma(diinery. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  ot  Iowa.  Yes,  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  in  the  f  utiu%  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  and  the  rest  of  us  will  have  some  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  relationship  be- 
tween feed  grain  supplies  and  prices — 
livestock  prices — because  in  his  area  and 
mine  they  pretty  much  convert  these  feed 
grains    which    we    grow    Into    animal 

products. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  Is  a  very, 
very  pertinent  thing  to  bring  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said  so  many 
times,  not  here  today,  but  at  other  places, 
the  feed  grains  program  reaUy  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  livestock  protection  program. 
Mx.  Speaker,  before  we  had  the  feed 
grains  program  we  had  tremendous 
fiuctuations  and  long-tenn  cycles  In  live- 
stock production  and  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  depr^lng  price  situ- 
ation would  last  so  long  in  both  the  porik 
and  cattle  industries  that  it  would  drive 
many  good  people  clear  out  of  business. 
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At  letn/t,  BOW  with  a  staMe  rapply  of  feed 
gntaa  availaMe  for  eonvenUm  Into  live- 
stock prodtictton.  we  find  tbat  w  time 
there  la  an  cieen  of  liveetoek  produeed 
in  1  year  auch  as  will  drive  down  the 
Buu^et,  and  the  farmers  had  to  boKTOw 
on  the  feed  they  would  have  used  tai  the 
following  year,  and  therefore  the  ma^et 
rebonnds  bnmedlately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  to  the  amase- 
ment  of  many  agrleultoral  ecooomlsts. 
when  we  had  the  depressed  prices  for 
either  oattle  or  hogs  under  the  feed 
grains  program,  It  has  rebounded  within 
1  year  and,  in  fact,  within  the  time 
that  it  takes  to  feed  out  the  next  buneh 
of  hogs  <»*  the  next  crop  of  ealvea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  represented  the 
most  stability  that  the  livestock  industty 
has  ever  had.  We  can  lay  it  right  at  the 
door  of  the  feed  grains  program. 

Mr.  CAUiAlV.  Mr.  G^Jeaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  further 
to  the  gmtleman. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  One  other  point  that 
I  do  not  believe  has  received  the  atten- 
tion it  should  have,  and  that  is  the  re- 
lationship of  our  agricultural  exports  to 
the  balance-of-payaents  problem.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  agricultural  exports 
represent  the  greatest  single  contributor 
to  this  Nation's  favorable  balance  of 
payments. 

In  addition,  we  exjiort  more  farm  com- 
modities In  relation  to  any  other  com- 
modity. If  we  did  not  have  this  tre- 
mendous exjxnts  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, our  problem  with  the  balanoe-of- 
payments  situation  would  be  much 
greater  than  it  is  today;  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect?         

Mr.  SUTTH  of  Iowa.  That  is  right. 
In  addition  to  the  things  ttiat  the  gentle- 
man has  mentioned  I  would  also  men- 
titm  the  fact  that  although  we  were  only 
xeoeivlng  $1.85  a  bushel  for  soybeans  in 
1960.  they  are  now  $S  a  bushel,  rang- 
ing between  $2.50  a  bushel  and  $3,  year 
after  year.  Also,  the  total  amount 
earned  which  Is  applied  toward  redoe- 
ing  the  balance-of -payments  deficit  last 
year  was  about  one-half  btmon  dollars 
more  than  it  was  in  1960.  in  addition  to 
the  com  and  wheat  and  things  I&e  that 
which  reduce  the  balance  of  payments, 
this  change  in  the  soybean  sttuatl<Hi  has 
also  been  a  great  help. 

Mr.  CAUaAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  Anwapifaaawt  (he  gentleman  for  his 
very  fine  speech. 

Mr.  SMma  of  Iowa.  Z  IBank  the 
gmtlaman. 

Mr.RXDUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  impor- 
tant obdeotlve  of  this  administration  has 
been  to  bring  new  health  and  vigor  Into 
Qor  farm  eeomomy  tf  promoting  and  ex- 
panding exports. 

The  record  of  these  reoent  year*  shows 
that  we  have  aoeonpllshed  what  we  set 
out  to  do,  and  more. 

In  fleeal  year  1960.  exports  of  Ameri- 
can farm  prodnets  totaled  $4^  biUioin. 

Dorlnc  this  flnal  year  1966  that  ends 
June  96.  they  wffl  total  $6.7  MUkm.  TUs 
is  a  gain  of  nearly  SO  percent,  a  note- 
worthy aecnmpHshment. 

Most  of  oar  major  farm  products  have 
shared  In  these  export  increases. 


Our  exports  of  feed  grains  this  year 
win  be  double  the  13.7  mlltton  trais  of 
fiscal  year  1966. 

We  expeet  this  year's  wheat  expmts  to 
reaA  875  mllUon  boshels.  a  gate  of  76 
percent. 

Bxports  of  soybeans  should  reach  250 
million  bushels,  up  90  percent. 

Bxports  ot  protein  meal,  mainly  aay' 
bean  meal,  will  be  about  2.9  mlllkm  tons, 
up  233  percent. 

Rice  exports  are  estimated  at  S3  mfl- 
hon  hundredweight,  up  60  percent. 

N<»r  Is  tills  the  end.  The  opportuni- 
ties in  the  world  maiicet  continue  to 
multiidy  and  we  intend  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them.  Our  total  agricultural  ex- 
ports can  grow  to  $8  billion  by  1970,  and 
we  are  determined  to  take  the  steps 
needed  to  reach  this  goal. 

How  have  today's  unprecedented  ex- 
port records  been  achieved? 

Five  specific,  determined  steps  were 
taken  to  inject  new  Ufe  and  greater  effort 
into  finding  expwt  outlets  for  the  mag- 
nificent abundance  that  our  farmers  are 
capable  of  produang.  The  building  of 
agricnltoral  exports  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  missions  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  n«eman  since  he  took 
ofllce  in  1961. 

First.  Trade  liberalization:  Tlie  ad- 
minlstratkm  has  recogised  that  foreign 
trade  barriers  are  the  No.  1  stumbling 
Idodcs  in  selling  In  the  wcn-ld  market 
It  Initiated  a  strong  push  to  dismantle 
these  barriers. 

Trade  barriers  tend  to  be  strongly  en- 
trenched and  do  not  always  come  down 
easily.  Many  ecmtlnue  to  remain.  But 
we  have  had  excellent  success — in  Europe 
and  the  Par  East,  partleularly-^n  get- 
ting important  barriers  lowered.  The 
slae  of  our  export  sales  in  su^  markets 
is  visible  teathnony  to  this  success. 

We  Shan  vigorously  continue  to  exert 
thee*  pressures  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead.  There  is  much  at  stake. 
Tliroagh  Improved  access  alone,  it  would 
be  possible  to  add  another  half  bUllon 
dollars  to  our  agrieoltural  export  total 
by  1976. 

Second.  Better  farm  programs:  Oor 
restructured  programs  for  feed  grains, 
wheat,  and  cotton  are  examples  of  a  new 
practical  approach  to  foreign  market  de- 
vekHanent  These  new  programs  pro- 
vide a  helpful  new  means  of  competing 
in  world  markets,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  the  production  and  mar- 
keting assurances  so  wen  earned  by  our 
own  farmers. 

Third.  Quality:  Our  producers  face 
tough  car*petltlon  from  other  exporting 
countries  In  today's  world  maikets.  The 
quaUty  of  products  we  offer  Is  becoming 
increasingly  impmiant.  The  admlnls- 
tratloD  has  taken  many  steps  to  help 
Improve  the  farm  products  that  we  ofTer 
to  foreign  buyers. 

Rxnth.  Market  promotion:  Sbioe 
1960,  this  adminlstratton  has  doubled  the 
rceonrees  going  into  our  very  successful 
programs  ct  agricultural  export  promo- 
tion. This  work  is  carried  out  with  45 
UJB.  agricultural  and  trade  groupa.  on  a 
Jointly  funded  basis.  In  1960,  the  UJS. 
OovemmenVs  share  of  this  activity  came 
to  $6J  million.  This  year,  we  are  pot- 
ttag  $11.5  mUUon  teto  this  work. 


niese  increased  funds  are  a  bannneter 
of  the  intaistfled  activity  now  taUng 
plaee.  We  are  working  in  more  coun- 
tries, in  briialf  of  sales  of  more  American 
fann  products,  than  ever  before.  In 
every  worthwhile  market  in  Uie  free 
worid  we  have  some  kind  of  prranotkmal 
activity  underway.  We  are  participat- 
ing continuously  and  impressively  in 
international  trade  fairs.  We  set  up 
three  new  permanent  trade  centers — 
in  London,  Milan,  and  Tokyo— which 
stimulate  year-round  promotion  pro- 
grams and  events  for  our  farm  prod- 
ucts. We  maintain  dose,  harmonious, 
businesslike  wcHrklng  relattons  with  the 
entire  UJS.  agricultural  and  trade  com- 
mimlty  in  carrying  out  this  work. 

Fifth.  New  ideas:  The  traditional 
American  spirit  of  welcoming  and  try- 
ing new  ideas  has  been  the  administra- 
tion's guiding  philosophy  in  helping 
American  agriculture  buUd  its  record  ex- 
ports. Bfany  of  these  innovations  come 
from  private  industry. 

Transportation  Is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample. Much  is  being  done  today— with 
Government  assistance — to  improve  the 
handling  and  transportation  of  food  and 
agricultural  products,  by  highway,  by 
rail,  by  river,  by  seaway,  by  ocean,  and 
by  air.  This  has  performed  wonders  in 
opening  up  landlocked  portions  of  the 
United  States,  and  bringing  rapid  effi- 
cient lines  of  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  Jet  age  of  air  transportation  is 
particularly  striking.  Thousands  of 
tons  of  our  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  moving  in  a  steady  flow  from  Ameri- 
can orchards  and  truck  farms,  by  Jet 
airplane,  to  the  produce  markets  of  the 
British  Isles  and  Western  Eun^jte. 

New  foods,  likewise,  are  coming  to  the 
fore.  High  protein  foods  are  beginning 
to  aivear  in  new  forms  which  wlU  have 
special  importance  in  helping  to  conquer 
the  world's  problenu  of  malnutrition. 

One  of  our  most  useful  innovations  has 
bem  tanaglnative  new  uses  of  credit,  as  a 
means  of  making  it  easier  for  foreign 
buyers  to  purchase  our  fann  products. 
In  our  record  export  totals,  many  mU- 
Uons  of  dollars  of  the  flnal  figures  are 
there  only  because  this  administration 
used  new  programs  of  short-term  and 
long-t^m  export  eredlL 

The  benefits  of  this  Increased  export 
trade  are  many  and  obvious. 

Our  farmers  are  receiving  more  in- 
come because  our  ships  are  carrying  so 
much  more  of  their  production  to  foreign 
markets.  Farm  prices  are  better  because 
of  this  maricet  stimulation.  More  acres 
are  in  intxluetlon,  because  there  are  more 
places  for  products  to  go. 

City  people  benefit  at  the  same  time 
because  milflons  of  city  Jobs  depend  on 
what  happens  on  our  farms.  The  manu- 
facturers of  farm  equipment,  the  sup- 
I>llers  of  gasoline  and  oil,  the  builders  of 
trucks,  the  seUers  of  luml)er  and  other 
building  supii^es.  and  the  manufacturers 
of  household  and  personal  items — every 
one  has  a  Ug  stake  In  the  purcfaasfaog 
ability  of  the  farmer.  Export*  today,  far 
nM>re  than  trtx  before,  are  supporting 
that  purchasiiw  ability. 
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surpluses  so  that 
Ive  surpluses  of 
le.    Ilie  costs  of 
id   turning   over 
le  down  in  pro- 
taxpayers  runs 


IMS  known,  perhapsL  is  the  way  our 
national  finances  also  beneflt  from  ex 
port.  I 

First,  of  course,  is  thf  fact  that  exports 
have  helped  tremendoasly  in  whittling 
down  our  agricultural 
today  most  of  the  e:_, 
a  few  yea};8  ago  are  g 
storing,    protecting, 
these  surpluses  have  . 
portion.    The  savings 
into  the  millions  of  doU__. 

Second,  and  this  is  most  significant,  Is 
the  help  that  our  expanded  agricultural 
exports  give  to  our  troublesome  balance 
of  payments.  I 

Our  agricultural  exi>0rts— particular- 
ly the  75  percent  that  i^^ves  commercial- 
ly, earning  cash— are  J  of  strategic  im- 
portance in  bringing  b^k  doUars  that 
leave  the  country  in  tjie  form  of  UJS. 
investments  overseas,  foreign  aid,  tour- 
Ism,  and  services. 

Prom  1960  through  1M5,  overseas  cash 
sales  of  our  farm  products  brought  back 
to  the  United  States  $33.6  bUllon.  That 
is  not  aU.  During  this  period  features  of 
the  PubUc  Law  480  program  also  helped 
us.  We  used  foreign  currencies  instead 
of  doUars  to  pay  some  overseas  bills;  we 
bartered  farm  products  for  foreign  goods 
and  services;  we  got  some  payments  on 
loans  and  interest  Under  long-term 
credit  programs.  The]  »tal  of  avoided 
doUar  outlays  was  $1.4  billion  in  the  6 
years.  J 

The  aggregate  contriiitlon  of  agricul- 
ture to  the  UJS.  balanise  of  payments 
since  1960,  then,  consists  of  $23.6  billion 
in  cash  sales,  plus  the  $1.4  billion  just 
mentioned,  for  a  grand  total  of  $25  bll 


be  proud  of 


lion.    U.S.  agriculture 
that  performance. 

Agriculture  continue^] to  give  us  fine 
balance-of-payments  hWp.  in  the  July 
1965-March  1966  perio^She  agricultural 
trade  balance,  at  $1.7  bijllon,  was  up  $158 
million  from  the  previous  year  whereas, 
over  the  same  period,  the  nonagricul- 
tural  trade  balance  of  I  $2.3  bUlion  was 
down  $776  million.  W^  expect  to  see 
the  agricultural  trade  balance  rise  stUl 
more  in  the  months  ahead. 

We  must  conclude  tli4t  this  Is  a  re- 
markable story  of  purp6$eful  effort  and 
teamwork  between  govehunent,  agricul- 
ture, and  Industry,  [i 

It  is  a  record  of  whlcb  we  can  aU  be 
proud,  and  I  take  great  ikrsonal  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  hi  briUging  it  to  the 
attention  of  this  Congreii 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  won- 
der how  many  AmericaU  farmers  real- 
ize the  skill  with  which  ^i^iis  administra- 
tion has  used  progran 
the  Congress  to  raise  f.. 
Wyoming,  It  is  weU  kn( 
regarded 

The  wisdom  and  en 
into  administration  of 
grams  is  an  outstanding  [example. 

The  first  order  issued  By  the  B:ennedy 
administration  after  inaiikuratlon  day  in 
1961  was  to  expand  the  wiount  and  va- 
riety of  foods  donated  tq  jneedy  families. 
And  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Orville  Freeman,  carried  out  that  order 
with  enthusiasm,  and  in 
short  time. 

He  turned  to  the  sectlki  32  law  which 
had  been  on  the  books  s  Ace  1935  as  the 


j  established  by 

incomes.    In 

1.  and  highly 

it  has  put 
ctlon  32  pro- 


tool  to  do  the  Job.  And  the  result  is, 
this  administration  has  given  half  again 
as  much  help  to  farmers  hi  the  last 
5  years  as  the  Federal  Govemmoit  spent 
in  the  first  15  years  lUTter  this  law  was 
passed — to  boost  farm  Incomes.  In  other 
words,  expenditures  under  section  32 
programs  amounted  to  $1 V^  billion  hi  the 
last  5  years,  compared  to  a  total  of  $1 
billion  in  the  first  15  years  after  1935. 
The  results  have  shown  up  clearly  in 
greater  returns  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
for  their  work. 

Some  of  my  colleagues — especially 
those  from  the  bigger  cities — may  not 
know  Just  what  "section  32"  means,  in 
spite  of  the  tremendous  impact  these 
programs  have  had  on  farmers  and  urban 
people.  So,  today  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  a  little  more  about  them. 

This  Nation  Is  frequently  described 
as  a  land  of  abundance.  That  it  is,  and 
that  It  should  be. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  U.S.  farmers  can 
produce  for  abimdance  and  be  rewarded 
at  least  reasonably  well.  But  sometimes 
the  mark  is  overshot.  Then  the  farmer 
can  be  penalized  severely  for  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  abundant  output. 

When  a  boimtiful  crop  exceeds  avail- 
able outlets,  a  marketing  problem  results; 
the  channels  of  trade  become  clogged; 
the  price  to  the  grower  drops,  sometimes 
drastically,  perhaps  to  below  the  cost  of 
production.  The  surplus  supply  moves 
sluggishly,  and  some  may  spoil  Or  be 
wasted.  The  consimier  gets  only  little 
added  beneflt  as  the  producer  is  injured. 
It  is  neither  fair  nor  desirable  that  the 
farmer  stand  victim  to  the  occasional 
and  unplanned  consequence  of  his  pro- 
ductiveness. As  too  much  penalty  hurts 
him  and  his  family,  by  discouraging  pro- 
duction it  can  .threaten  the  continued 
high  output  of  food  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts that  means  so  much  to  the  Nation. 
To  insure  an  abundant  supply  of  the 
agricultural  commodities  each  year  at 
fair  returns  to  the  producer — and  at  rea- 
sonable prices  to  consiuners — there  must 
be  an  orderly  flow  of  commodities 
through  normal  channels  of  trade. 

One  Federal  program  is  specifically  de- 
signed to  keep  temporary  surpluses  from 
wrecking  farmers  and  thereby  endanger- 
hig  future  production.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  far  reaching,  but  also  one  of  the 
least  understood.  It  is  the  so-called 
"section  32"  program,  designed  to  expand 
the  market  for  surplus  agriciiltural  com- 
modities through  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  section  32  program  reserves  30 
percent  of  yearly  hnport  duties  for  the 
speciflc  purpose  of  relieving  temporary 
surplus  situations  in  agriculture. 

The  major  activities  under  the  pro- 
gram are  these: 

First.  Surplus  agricultiu-al  commodi- 
ties—principally perishable  commodi- 
ties— are  removed  from  the  marketing 
channels  by  direct  purchase  and  given  to 
schools,  institutions,  and  to  the  needy. 

Second.  Payments  are  made  to  increase 
the  export  of  surplus  commodities. 

Third.  Agricultural  commodities  are 
diverted  to  new  uses  by  means  of  Federal 
payments. 

In  addition,  these  other  activities  are 
carried  out: 

Fourth.  Marketing  agreements  and  or- 
ders are  administered. 
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Fifth.  Consumers  are  told  of  foods  in 
surplus  sappiy  through  the  plentiful 
foods  program. 

ShEth.  Marketing  guides  are  issued  to 
producers  to  help  them  plan  production. 
Seventh.  Foreign  sales  are  increased 
through  export  promotion  programs. 

Section  32  funds  are  also  used  to  sup- 
port the  national  school  lunch  program 
and  research  for  new  uses  of  surplus 
commodities,  as  weU  as  to  provide  con- 
trols for  Imports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

This  extensive  Federal  program  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  American  farmer  has 
been  the  starting  point  for  many  valu- 
able programs — among  them  the  nation- 
al school  lunch  program  and  the  food 
stamp  program,  both  of  which  were  con- 
ducted entirely  with  section  32  funds  be- 
fore Congress  set  them  up  as  separate 
programs.  Both  of  these  programs  help 
to  increase  consumption  of  food  products, 
and  thus  aid  the  American  producer  by 
creating  more  demand  for  his  crops. 

Section  32  is  not  a  price  support  op- 
eration, but  a  price  assistance  operation. 
These  programs  are  designed  to  widen 
the  outlets  for  surplus  commodities, 
therefore  creating  greater  demand  for 
these  commodities. 

Section  32  programs  differ  from  price 
support  operations  in  that  they  deal  pri- 
marily with  perishable  commodities  in 
seasonal  <«•  year-by-year  overabimd- 
ance,  and  not  with  perennial  overpro- 
duction of  major  crops.  Thus,  commodi- 
ties obtained  under  section  32  purchases 
are  distributed  Immediately  to  schools  or 
to  the  needy;  none  are  stored  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

Historically,  section  32  is  a  child  of 
the  depression,  one  of  many  price  assist- 
ance programs  passed  in  the  early  and 
middle  1930's.  Its  purpose  was  to  pro- 
vide price  assistance  for  agriculture  by 
widening  the  market  for  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

This  program  was  authorized  In  Public 
Law  320,  passed  August  24,  1935,  by  the 
74th  Congress.  It  provided  for  three 
types  of  programs : 

First.  Those  which  encourage  the  ex- 
port of  agricultural  commodities. 

Second.  Programs  to  encourage  the  do- 
mestic consumption  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts by  diverting  them  from  the  normal 
channels  of  trade  or  by  increasing  their 
utilization  by  low-income  groups,  and 

Third.  Programs  to  reestablish  farm- 
ers' purchasing  power  by  making  pay- 
ments in  connection  with  normal  pro- 
duction of  any  agricultural  commodity 
for  domestic  consumption. 

Of  the  three  types  of  programs,  the 
most  often  used  is  the  second,  encourag- 
ing domestic  consumption.  Programs 
under  this  section  Include  purchase  of 
surplus  commodities  for  distribution  to 
schools  and  the  needy,  diversion  of  sur- 
plus commodities  to  new  uses,  and 
prcHnotion  of  surplus  commodities  to  con- 
sumers. About  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars annually  is  spent  In  this  endeavor. 

Export  cverations  under  clause  1  of 
section  32,  Public  Law  320,  Include  pay- 
ments to  exporters  to  allow  them  to  com- 
pete in  price  in  their  foreign  sales  and 
prcanotion  of  American  agricultural 
c<Hnmodltles  in  foreign  countries.    This 
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acoounti  for  only  •  mbaU  percentage  of 
total  aeetloa  %2  fundi,  hoverer. 

The  third  type  of  aeetloa  32  procram. 
to  "reestabUih  farmer's  purebaatng 
power."  to  need  rardj  and  uauaUy  In 
onert  eney  ■ttuatioos.  Iti  last  uae  was 
lnl96fr-«l  when  $84  mUllim  went  to  taeip 
cranberzy  producers  matntatn  their  In- 
oooMB  in  a  time  of  depressed  prices  and 
bMi  pubttdtgr. 

Thit  value  of  section  32  procrams  In 
supportinc  the  IncMnss  of  American 
farmers  to  inestimable.  The  program 
stands  ready  as  an  emergency  scdution  to 
surplus  proUens  and  as  a  support  of 
produeers'  incomes  in  times  of  overpro- 
duction or  underconsumption. 

F>mds  for  thto  program  are  appropri- 
ated on  a  eonttnnlng  hsiitw  rltmlnating 
the  need  for  annual  appropriations.  Also 
allowed  in  tin  program  to  a  carryover  in 
funds  eadi  year  not  to  exceed  $300  bbU- 
Uon.  to  insure  that  adequate  emergency 
funds  are  available  to  protect  farmers' 
incomes.  Total  available  funds  for  op- 
erating thto  program  have  exceeded  a 
half  a  billion  dollars  each  year  for  the 
past  5  years.  These  funds  are  used  ex- 
clusively in  support  of  the  American 
fanner — to  Inereaae  the  consumption  of 
American  agricultural  products  both  in 
thto  country  and  ateoad  in  order  to  boost 
the  income  of  the  Individual  producer. 

For  a  dramatic  example  of  how  sec- 
tion SS  funds  have  helped  the  American 
farmer,  let  us  look  back  to  1M4  when 
severriy  depressed  eattte  and  beef  prices 
were  damaging  the  entire  llvestodc  in- 
dustry, and  even  threatening  a  complete 
collapse  of  the  cattle  feediiw  Industry. 

Three  separate  phases  of  the  section 
32  program  were  put  into  effect— and  a 
solution  was  found. 

The  most  important  phase  (tf  the  cam- 
paign was  a  beef  purchase  program,  the 
'  largest  meat  purchase  inrogram  in  hto- 
tory.  In  1964.  USDA  bought  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  million  head  of  cattle  in  the 
form  of  frosNx  and  canned  beef,  for 
diatzttmtlon  to  schools,  instltuttans,  and 
needy  families.  These  imrrhanrs  totaled 
403  millkm  pounds,  about  3  percent  of 
commercial  produettoo,  and  cost  about 
$a22ni]llon. 

The  plentiful  foods  program  of  the  De- 
PWtment  of  Agrleulture.  financed  by 
section  32  funds,  was  used  to  tawtigate  an 
Immense  promotion  «*™p»<gn  to  in- 
crease oonsumption  of  beef  by  con- 
sumers. With  the  help  of  livestock  and 
meat  groupie  and  the  Nation's  retailers 
and  restaurateurs,  the  "beef  story"  was 
told  to  the  American  puhUe  thrwuyh 
•very  possible  mrdtiim  on  every  possible 
occasion. 

Tha  remit?  Consumers  did  cat  more 
beef  that  year.  A  new  oonsumption  rec- 
ord was  set  in  19M— more  than  100 
pounds  per  eapito,  19  •  pounds  per  per- 
son from  1063. 

But  the  program  did  not  stop  here. 
A  third  phase  of  the  eampalgn  to  protect 
the  meoae  of  eattle  ptt)dueers  was  an 
estenalw  caqport  pronoUen  program— to 
boost  foreign  sales  of  UjB.  beef  and  cat- 
tle. Kiperte  la  ifM  totaled  more  than 
42  mmtaa  poundi  ll  mlBion  pounds 
mora  than  in  lf^i=^d  exports  of  Itve 


cattle  and  calves  nearly  txlpkd  In  the 
same  period. 

Turiuys  were  purchased  several  times 
for  needy  distribotloa.  In  addition,  tur- 
keys  have  been  promoted  under  the 
plentiful  foods  program  many  times  over 
the  past  years— to  help  that  once  sea- 
sonal  item  become  a  year^ound  food 
item.  Date  producers,  a  smaller  indus- 
tiT.  have  received  section  32  purchase 
and  promotion  support  in  the  past  3 
years.  Eggs  and  broilers  have  been  aided 
under  section  32  to  give  HMroducers  of 
these  commodities  a  fair  share  of  the 
food  dollar.  Broilors  received  additional 
support  thto  year  under  a  section  32  ex- 
port payments  program — ^to  help  regain 
lost  export  maricets  in  Austria  and 
Switzerland. 

In  all,  producers  <rf  more  than  90  dif- 
ferent commodities  have  rec^ved  ^- 
niflcant  help  from  sectioi  32  programs 
since  the  program  began  in  1036.  Thto 
work  to  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  to- 
day, than  it  was  yesterday.  In  f^al 
1066,  section  32  purchases  accounted  tox : 
200  million  pounds  of  beef,  at  a  cost  of 
$156.7  million;  85  mlllloa  pounds  of  lard 
costing  $13.8  million:  43.8  million  pounds 
ot  peanut  butter.  $12.6  million:  32.7  mU- 
llon  pounds  of  margarine,  $5.1  million, 
and  4.8  million  pounds  of  dried  eggs,  $5.1 
million,  Also  purchased  that  year  were 
canned  ripe  olives  and  plums,  fresh  pears 
and  plums,  and  dried  prunes. 

As  you  can  see,  section  32  funds  are 
used  for  a  wide  range  of  programs,  and 
a  great  number  of  agricultural  products. 
Purchase  of  foods  for  domestic  use  and 
payment  for  export  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  not  the  only  activities  of  thto 
program. 

The  program  can  also  be  tiaed  to  di- 
vert agricultural  products  into  new  uses, 
to  Increase  the  outlets  itx  these  com- 
modities. Normally,  those  wining  to  use 
the  products  in  new  ways  are  given  Fed- 
eral payments,  to  make  the  transition 
economically  feasible.  In  1062.  $10.5 
million  was  paid  for  the  diversion  of 
potatoes  into  starch  production  and  live- 
stock feed.  A  similar,  but  smaller  pro- 
gram. In  1062-63.  paid  makers  of  cotton 
bagging  to  use  cotton  for  thto  purpose  In- 
stead of  the  traditional.  Impcuted  Jute. 

Another  use  of  section  32  funds  to  in 
pairing  the  administrative  costs  of  Fed- 
eral marketing  agreements  and  orders, 
which  help  farmers  organise  for  market- 
ing and  help  to  fit  supplies  to  demand  by 
increasing  the  bargaining  strength  of  the 
American  producer.  These  voluntary 
programs  are  initiated  by  formers  them- 
selves, but  are  based  on  public  hearings 
and  are  administered  by  USDA  to  assure 
that  the  publle  Interest  to  protected. 

Three  principal  crops  have  made  use 
of  maitetlng  agreements  and  orders: 
fruits,  vegetables  and  nuts,  and  mUk  and 
also,  one  type  of  tobacco. 

Last  year,  two-thirds  of  all  milk  used 
for  fluid  purposes  was  marketed  under 
Federal  milk  marketing  orders— sup- 
ported. In  part,  by  section  S3  funds.  Thto 
totalled  M.8  bUIlon  pounds — ^more  than 
6  bUUon  gaOona— valued  at  about  $2.4 
bnUon.  Some  163,000  dairy  farmers 
supplied  milk  to  the  75  federally  regu- 
lated markets.  Admlntotrattve  costs 
totaling  $1.3  million  were  vmiA  with  sec- 
tion 32  funds. 


At  presmk,  maikirtfaig  agreements  and 
ordera  on  fmlta.  vegetaUes  and  tree  nuts 
are  in  operation  in  23  States,  represent- 
ing a  total  value  of  $1.5  tafillon  in  oom- 
moditlea  covered  by  tiie  43  orders.  Sec- 
tion 32  funds  provided  $826,000  last  year 
in  administrative  expenses  for  the  sup- 
port of  these  valuable  programs. 

Another  use  of  section  32  funds  to  in 
the  devdiHxnent  of  marketing  guides, 
which  are  statistical  studies  and  projec- 
tions of  the  supply  and  rt»«n»»wi  for  indi- 
vidual crops  which  are  given  to  producers 
to  help  them  more  intelligently  plan  pro- 
duction. They  axe  merdy  recommenda- 
tions, which  producers  can  accept  or  not, 
in  the  form  of  the  percentage  change 
from  production  of  the  previous  year 
that  would  bring  about  a  desirable  mar- 
ket balance. 

Such  marketing  guides  have  been  pub- 
lished for  a  number  of  years  for  fresh 
vegetables  and  melons,  sweet  potatoes, 
vegetables  for  pmcessing,  azMl  potatoes. 
In  1065.  at  the  request  of  the  turicey  in- 
dustry, a  new  marketing  guide  was 
Initiated  for  tni^egra.  These  guides  are 
piddished  seasonally,  in  time  for  pro- 
ducers to  adjust  their  crops  to  apparent 
demand. 

Section  32  funds  go  for  other  purposes 
too:  research,  to  help  find  new  ways  of 
maiketing  American  products  and  the 
Department  of  the  mtetlor,  to  provide 
similar  services  for  the  fishing  industry. 

Thto  program  has  not  only  been  suc- 
cessful in  helping  the  American  farmer, 
but  in  doing  ao^  it  has  also  immensely 
helped  the  entire  American  public  by 
eontrtbuting  to  food  relief  to  help  needy 
families,  schooto  and  Institutions.  Thus 
It  has  bdped  the  consuming  public  while 
aiding  the  producer. 

But  the  basic  funetion  of  the  section  32 
program  to  to  boost  the  income  ot  the 
American  farmer,  b^  helping  fit  demand 
to  the  suimly.  It  to  a  necessary  and  vital 
servlee  to  American  agriculture— and 
has  given  untold  scnrloe  to  the  American 
fanner  in  every  State,  including  Wy- 
oming. 

QENEBAL  LEAVE  TO  EJLTm^D 

Ur.  SIOTH  of  Iowa.  llr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  oonsait  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  indude  ex- 
traneous mattar;  and  that  other  Mem- 
bers have  the  opportunity  to  revise  and 
extend  their  roaarks  on  the  st^Ject  of 
thto  siTecial  order. 

Ttm  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ifr. 
PucB).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gmtloaan  from  Iowa? 

There  was  DO  objection. 
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BENEFICIAL  OWNERSHIP  OF  COM- 
MERCIAL BANK  STOCK— THE 
BACKOROUMD.  STATUS  AND  IM- 
PORTANCE 09  OOMnNDINO  THIS 
SIOMIFICANT  8TDDT 

Tte  SPEAKER  pn>  temimre.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentie- 
man  from  Texas  [BCr.  PAnom]  to  recog- 
nised for  15  mluotes. 

Ifir.  PATMAN.  Mr.  SDeaker.  there 
iiave  been  several  articles  and  other  com- 
ments recently  concerning  a  study  which 
to  betng  urtdertaken  by  the  Domestic 


Finance  SubcommltUe  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Curre^ifcy  Committee  of 
which  I  am  chairmaA*  This  study  con- 
cerns detennlntag  ^rho  the  benenclal 
owners  of  commerda  Ibank  stock  are  in 
our  Nation's  banks.!  It  Is  popularly 
known  as  the  bank;  nmnlnee  study 
Some  of  the  stateme|its  that  have  been 
given  wide  circulation  have  been  accu- 
rate, while  others  liive  been  quite  in- 
accurate, and  there  steems  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  as  1  to  the  purpose  of 
the  study  and  how  It  1^  being  carried  out. 

Because  of  thto.  I  would  like  to  at- 
tempt to  set  the  record  straight  on  sev- 
eral matters.  First  of  aU,  the  present 
study  to  a  sequel  to  the  one  conducted  in 
1062  by  the  Federal  Ileserve  Board  on 
the  20  largest  stockholders  of  record  of 
mraiber  banks  of  thfe  Federal  Reserve 
system.  Tto^a  study  1  attempted  to  de- 
termine bank  ownership  and  control. 

The  1962  study  wa^  published  in  live 
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_  nominee  hold„.«^,  ^.^  »j*i«uuui- 
nxittee  on  Domestic  pWnce  in  April  of 
ll>65  approved  unanimously  a  study 
which  would  dtoclose  tihe  true  beneficial 
owners  of  commerclali  bank  stock.  At 
about  the  same  time,  in  an  appearance 


Without  going  Into  great  detail  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  the  study  to  date, 
I  can  say  that  we  have  received  approx- 
imately 1,700  completed  replies.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  several  hundred  more 
which  are  in  the  process  of  being  com- 
pleted. These  should  be  received  within 
the  next  several  weeks.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  accommodate  requests  for 
extensions  of  time  and  for  handling 
other  problems  witliout  destroying  the 
value  of  the  Information  requested  as  it 
relates  to  the  purpose  of  the  study. 

In  a  very  small  number  of  cases,  less 
than  50,  has  the  subcommittee  met  with 
complete  refusal  to  comply  with  Its  re- 
quest for  Information.  This  constitutes 
only  about  3  percent  of  the  returns  re- 
ceived to  date.  There  have  been  several 
cases  in  which  Institutions  have  re- 
quested that  subpenas  be  issued,  usually 
In  order  to  protect  the  institution  from 
legal  liabmty  for  voluntarily  disclosing 
confidential  information.  Therefore,  the 
response  to  the  subcommittee's  request 
has  l>een  quite  favorable. 

On  TJiursday,  May  26,  1966,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Finance  met. 
The  progress  of  this  survey  was  discus- 
sed along  with  consideration  as  to 
when  the  subcommittee  should  hold 
hearings  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  staff 
analysis  of  the  information  received. 
At  this  meeting.  In  order  to  clear  up  any 
question  that  might  have  previously  been 
bothering  some  of  the  members  as  to 
the  authority  of  the  chairman  to  issue 
subpenas  In  connection  with  this  survey, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

This  subcommittee  conflrms  the  authority 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  use 
an  neoeseary  and  proper  means  -vrithln  the 
Rules  of  the  House  and  BanUng  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  Including  uae  of  the  sub- 
poena power,  to  continue  to  gather  Informa- 
tion and  material  to  connection  with  the 
survey  previously  approved  by  the  subcom- 
mittee of  beneflclal  ownership  of  commercial 
bank  stock. 
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used  by  commercial  banks  to  midnf^in 
the  control  of  their  own  banks  ^r\d  to 
perpetuate  in  office  present  officers  and 
directors  of  the  bank. 

We  can  already  see  from  some  of  the 
material  submitted  to  us  that  when  aU 
the  data  are  collected,  carefully  analyzed 
and  reported  on,  the  subcommittee  will 
have  developed  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant studies  of  commercial  banking  ever 
produced.  Information  already  gath- 
ered, for  example,  shows  that  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  banks  has  control  of 
large  percentages  of  the  outstanding 
stock  in  several  competitor  banks  in  its 
area  through  the  device  of  controlling 
the  voting  power  of  commercial  bank 
stock  held  in  its  trust  department  We 
also  have  information  to  indicate  that  it 
is  a  widespread  practice  for  trust  depart- 
ments of  commercial  banks  to  hold  in 
their  trust  accounts  a  large  pereentage 
of  the  outstanding  stock  in  their  own 
banks. 

In  short,  when  thto  survey  to  finally 
completed  and  all  the  information  to  de- 
veloped, the  Congress  and  the  public  wUl 
know  more  about  the  control  and  owner- 
ship of  the  oommerclal  banking  system 
toan  they  have  ever  known  before. 
There  to  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
thto  will  Inevitably  lead  to  ImpcMtant  leg- 
islative and  other  reforms  of  our  banking 
system.  It  seems  to  me  that  thto  study 
and  the  benefits  to  the  public  that  wS 
be  derived  from  it  are  In  the  best  tradl- 
ions  of  a  great  legislative  body.  For 
without  gathering  the  facts  and  basic 
information,  we  caiuiot  act  Intelligently 
as  a  legislative  body.  TheretoreTltto 
vital  that  thto  study  be  carried  forwaixL 


CIVIL      RIGHTS      LAW      ENFORCE- 
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which  was  approved  February  24,  1965 
granting    the    Banking    and    Currency 
Committee  and  Its  su 
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work  and  develoiMneat 
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1966,  a  memorandum 
members  of  the  Doni< 
committee.    Attached 
dum  was  a  copy  of  the 
letter  and  schedules.   ThenienKHtuidum 
a^d  for  any  commenils  that  the  mem- 
bers might  have  before  the  survey  was 
mailed  out.    Sbice  no  comments  were 
forthcoming,    approxlni^tely    3    weeks 
toter,  on  Mareh  25.  196^J  the  survey  was 
°^ed  out  to  slightly  less  than  4,000 
^Mttaeoi,  requesting  thMt  they  complete 
the  echedulee  attached  iiiid  return  them 
to  the  Domestic  Rnanc  i  Subcommittee. 


Istration  Com- 

dicated  that  it 

idy  of  commer- 

requested  funds 

lommlttee  funds 

Resolution  134, 


B^mmittees  power 

of  preliminary 

\  a  workable  for- 

vey  of  beneficial 

W.  bank  stock, 

along  with  a 

On  Mareh  4, 

sent  to  an 

Hnance  Sub- 

I  thto  memoran- 

;^toposed  covering 


I 


Now,  some  may  ask  what  will  thto  sur- 
vey prove.  There  are  five  major  objec- 
tives of  this  survey : 

First.  To  determine  the  true  ownership 
of  commercial  banks  In  tte  United  Stata 
and  to  determine  whether  conoentzm- 
tion  of  ownership  of  banks  to  signifi- 
cantly greater  than  to  now  thought  to 
extot.  — «»«,  i» 

Second.  To  detennine  if  and  to  what 
extent  unsavory  elements  have  Infiltrated 
conunerclal  banks  by  the  device  of  stock 
ownership. 

Third.  To  determine  wbeth»  trust 
funds  of  banks,  which  in  the  aggregate 
now  amount  to  over  $150  faUUon.  are  be- 
ing endangered  by  unsavory  elements  In- 
volved with  banks. 

Fourth.  To  determine  whether  the  in- 
vestments of  trust  accounts  are  being 
used  by  the  trust  departments  of  com- 
mercial banks  to  gain  eontrol  of  other 
wwMnerclal  banks  indlzectly,  principally 
through  the  use  of  voting  powers,  in 
order  to  evade  the  legal  prohibttton  of 
title  12  section  24<7)  of  the  United  States 
Code,  whtoh  states  that  oommereial 
banks  cannot  own  the  stock  of  other 
coiporations. 

Fifth.  To  determine  whether  the  In- 
vestments of  trust  accounts  are  being 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  MairxasI  to 
reeognizedfor  SO  minutes. 

Mr.MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tow- 
less  assault  on  Mr.  James  Meredith  last 
night  cannot  be  too  sUnngly  condemned 
or  to  promptly  answered.  We  have 
been  fordbly  taught  again,  as  we  have 
been  taught  to  often  In  the  past,  that 
civil  rights  are  not  secure  until  any  IxkU- 
vidual  can  exeroise  those  rights,  any- 
where In  ma  Nation,  without  fear  of 
violence,  injury,  or  intimidation.  ISito 
to  the  lesson  of  the  crime  last  night 

It  would  be  Irresponsible  for  us  to  wait 
for  any  further  proof  of  the  need  for 
clear  Federal  sanctions  against  such  acts 
of  violence.  It  would  be  dangerous  for 
us  to  delay  thto  vital  st^  for  the  sake 
of  other  dvil  rights  proposato  whteh  may 
be  no  less  important  halt,  under  the  ctr- 
cumstanees,  are  less  urgent 

Mr.  Speaker,  aU  Americans  pledged  to 
the  quest  for  Justtoe  shoukl  wektome  im- 
mediate congressional  parage  of  an  un- 
equivocal, truly  effective  Federal  tow  es- 
tablishing firm  criminal  *ttn/.4ions 
against  interference  with  cIvU  rights  by 
force  or  the  threat  of  foroe.  Such  a  tow 
should  provide  stem  penalties  for  acts 
of  violence,  and  should  be  responsive  to 
the  dicta  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
recent  dectolons.  United  States  against 
Price  and  United  States  against  Quest 
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As  a  spur  to  Immediate  House  action. 
I  am  today  Intnxluelng,  as  a  separate 
bin.  a  sUgfatlr  modified  version  of  title  V 
of  the  administration's  dvll  rights  biU. 
HH.  14765.  I  am  proud  to  announce 
that  I  am  Joined  In  Introducing  this 
measure  by  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority Member  of  the  House  JudidiuT 
Committee,  Mr.  McCuixocb;  by  four 
other  members  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Moou.  Mr.  BfAcOtaooB.  Mr.  McClokt, 
and  Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Toric;  and  by  the 
f (blowing  other  Monbers  of  the  House: 
Mr.  CoMTi.  Mrs.  Dwm,  iix.  Eluwobth, 
Mr.  Haltsbn,  Mr.  Hakvst  of  Mld^gan, 
Mr.  HonoN,  Mr.  Kxirrmtui,  Mr.  Moasi. 
Mr.  QUB.  Mr&  Rns  of  New  York.  Mr. 
RTmsrsLD,  Mr.  Schwbkxb,  and  Mr.  Wm- 

MALL. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
long  sought  to  secure  full  Federal  pro- 
tection for  those  citizens  seeking  to  exer- 
cise their  civil  rights  or  to  encourage  the 
exercise  of  dvU  tights  by  others.  On 
March  7  of  this  year.  19  of  our  colleagues 
and  I  oospcmsored  the  Civil  Rights  Law 
Enforcement  Act  of  1966— HJl.  13323 
and  others — a  measure  directed  toward 
protection  against  Interference  with 
dvU  rights  and  toward  the  ending  of 
discrimination  In  lury  selection.  Title 
n  of  that  bill  would  amend  sections  241. 
242,  and  245  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  and  clarify  Federal 
sanctions  against  crimes  of  violence  or 
attempted  violence,  whether  under  the 
color  of  law  or  otherwise,  on  account 
of  race  or  color.  Title  n  would  also  es- 
tabUsh  strong  graduated  penalties  for 
dvU  rights  crimes,  a  concept  Incorpo- 
rated Inr  the  Justice  Department  Into  the 
administration  bill. 

X  would  emphasiie  that  the  scope  and 
Intent  of  UUe  n  of  HJl.  13323  are  Iden- 
Ucal  to  those  of  title  V  of  the  admin- 
istration bill.  The  current  drcumstances, 
however,  have  led  me  and  my  colleagues 
to  Introduce  title  V  today,  as  evidence 
both  of  our  conviction  that  such  a  meas- 
ure should  be  enacted  without  delay  or 
dilution,  and  of  our  willingness  to  co- 
(Hieimte  fully  with  the  administration  In 
reporting  and  passing  this  title  at  once. 

We  urge  the  President  and  the  At- 
torney General  to  support  this  course, 
and  to  exert  their  best  efforts  toward 
the  goal  of  protecting,  fully  and  flnsJly, 
the  brave  Americans  Who  seek  only  to 
enjoy  their  rights  as  dtlaens. 

Mn.  DWTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cowardly  and  criminal  ^wiKm^  of  Mr. 
James  Meredith  on  a  UJS.  highway  in 
Mississippi  yesterday  emphasises  again 
the  urgent  necessity  for  Congress  to  act 
immediately  to  protect  the  persons  of 
those  who  seek  only  to  establish  rights 
whldi  are  guaranteed  to  all  Americans. 

I  am  proud,  therefore,  to  Join  with  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  in  introducing 
legislation  which  would  reform  Federal 
criminal  statutes  so  as  to  make  clear  and 
certain  Federal  authority  to  protect 
Negroes  and  others  who  are  engaged  In 
the  struggle  for  Justice  against  Inter- 
ference with  the  exercise  of  thdr  rights. 

This  legislation,  which  Is  similar  to 
provisions  In  putdlng  dvll  rights  bills, 
would  make  It  a  Federal  crime  to  Inter- 
fere, either  by  force  or  by  threat,  with 
the  exercise  of  rights  In  such  fields  as 


voting,  educatkm,  employment.  Jury 
service,  travel,  et  cetera,  whether  that 
Interf  er«ice  is  caused  by  an  individual 
or  a  group  and  whether  it  Is  private  or 
official. 

We  have  Introduced  this  legislation  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  we  be- 
lieve Congress  must  not  delay  further  in 
providing  such  basic  protection — pro- 
tectlcHi  that  was  tragically  missing  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Meredith.  We  believe  that 
the  m;>propriate  committees  of  Congress 
should  act  now  to  report  out  this  legis- 
lation, without  waiting  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  more  comprehensive  civil 
rights  legislation  now  before  them. 

The  shooting  of  James  Meredith  is 
only  the  latest  In  a  long  and  ugly  series 
of  murders  and  violence  of  many  kinds 
directed  against  persons  acting  In  the 
noblest  traditions  and  highest  interests 
of  our  country.  This  intimidation  of 
those  who  work  for  dvU  rights  is  ob- 
viously the  most  immediate  of  the  un- 
filled needs  in  this  critical  area.  Exist- 
ing Federal  law  Is  Inadequate,  and  de- 
pendence on  local  law — even  thous^ 
many  local  law  enforcement  officers  have 
been  notably  sealoiis — has  frequentiy 
been  found  to  be  unavailing,  even  In  the 
face  of  the  most  brazen  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  allow  threats. 
Intimidation,  violence,  and  murder  to  go 
unpunished.  Even  more  than  in  ordi- 
nary criminal  cases,  such  action  has  Im- 
mediate consequences  far  beyond  those 
directly  Involved.  Every  successful  or 
iinpunished  act  of  this  kind  encourages 
fanatics  and  others  determined  to  deny 
Negroes  their  Ood-given  rights.  Every 
such  act  creates  new  fears  and  discord 
among  our  people,  and  further  delays  the 
day  whoi  all  Americans  can  live  In 
harmony. 

By  acting  now.  Congress  can  reassert 
Its  determination  to  protect  the  rl^ts 
of  all  our  dtlzens  and,  without  weaken- 
ing or  delaying  action  on  other  dvll 
rii^ts  provisions,  we  can  assure  our 
people  that  violence  will  be  punished 
swiftly  and  surely. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cowardly  ambush  shooting  of  Jamee 
Meredith,  on  a  public  highway  In  Missis- 
sippi, has  shocked  the  entire  Nation. 
There  can  be  little  question  but  that  this 
dtisen  was  fired  upon  because  he  Is  a 
Negro— seeking  to  secure  equal  rights  of 
dtiienshlp  for  fellow  Negro  Americans. 

In  order  to  estabUsh  that  the  offense 
of  the  sniper,  who  shot  James  Meredith, 
is  Indeed  a  crime  against  the  United 
States — and  not  merely  a  local  offense— 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  making  attacks 
of  this  kind  punlshaUe  In  the  Federal 
courts. 

It  Is  my  h(H)e  that  this  or  a  similar 
measure  may  be  acted  up(m  promptly 
by  this  House— without  awaiting  the 
lengthy  discussions  that  are  expected  to 
take  place  on  the  comprehoislve  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966,  now  pending  before 
the  Judldary  Committee. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
suggest  immediate  action  by  the  Judl- 
dary Committee  on  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, in  the  hoite  of  securing  enactment 
within  the  next  few  weeks  of  a  new  Fed- 
eral law  that  would  protect  citizens  such 


as  James  Meredith  engaged  in  legitimate 
civil  rights  activities. 

The  fight  to  seciire  equal  rights  for  all 
of  our  dtlzens  depends  upon  adequate 
Federal  legislation  to  protect  those  seek- 
ing to  exercise  those  rights. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  j^ieaker.  once  again 
we  have  been  reminded  of  the  Inade- 
quacy of  owe  existing  laws  to  protect  the 
rights  of  all  Americans,  everywhere  in 
the  United  States.  The  crime  that  was 
C(Hnmltted  against  James  Meredith  yes- 
terday is  tragic  proof  that  legislation 
passed  in  1957,  1960,  1964,  and  1965  is 
meaningless  unless  the  rights  of  our  citi- 
zens can  be  fully  protected  through  our 
processes  of  law  enforcement. 

On  March  7. 1  was  pleased  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  In 
introducing  the  Civil  Rights  Law  En- 
forcement Act  of  1966.  Among  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  is  titie  n  designed  to 
strengthen  our  criminal  provisions  for 
the  protection  of  dvll  rights  and  liber- 
ties. The  language  of  our  tltie  n  does 
not  differ  substantially  from  the  lan- 
guage of  tltie  V  of  the  administration 
bUl.  However,  the  administration  did 
have  the  benefit  of  the  language  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  sections  241  and  242 
of  titie  18  of  the  United  States  Code  In 
United  States  against  Price  and  United 
States  against  Ouest  dedded  this  term. 

All  sections  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Law 
Enforcement  Act  of  1966  are  Important 
and  necessary.  We  need  Improved  safe- 
guards against  Jury  discrimination  If  our 
dtlzens  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  In  the  sixth  amend- 
ment. We  need  a  full  titie  m  provision, 
and  we  need  Indemnification  of  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

But  the  irrational  act  of  yesterday 
demonstrates  that  the  protections  that 
would  be  afforded  by  our  titie  n  and  the 
administration  titie  V  are  Imperative 
now..  Therefore,  we  are  Introducing  titie 
V  today  and  calling  upon  the  admlnls- 
tratloh  and  our  colleagues  on  both  sides 
to  cooperate  In  reporting  and  passing 
this  bill.  The  language  of  the  two  tities 
does  not  differ  substantially  and  we  be- 
lieve that  our  effort  demonstrates  our 
willingness  and  Intention  of  doing  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  assure  the  prompt 
enactment  of  these  necessary  safeguards. 
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QX7ESTIONINO  THE  CREDIBIUTY  OF 
THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  OF  THE 
FEEXERAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentie- 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qun]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  l^Deaker,  the  Minne- 
apolis Trilnme  for  today  carried  an  ar- 
tide  about  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Its  Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman, 
which  left  me  surprised  and  again  ques- 
tioning the  credibility  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  enclosing  the  article  at  this  point 
to  bring  It  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
FaxBMAN  Oras  Nsw  VnsxoM  or  Pouc  Pouct 

WASHDfaroN. — ^At  hla  prew  oonf«ronc«  Uat 
Friday,  Agrtoult\ire  Beeretary  OrvlUe  Freo- 
man  departed  from  the  known  record  In  bla 


reoom  Tn»,n>Hng  the 
luncU  o(  EcoDomic 
it. 
«  Department  x«- 


latest  explanatloaa  of  w  b  y  the  Defense  De- 
partment temporarily  ctl  pock  purchaaee. 

Seeking  to  explain  Ineeman's  departure 
from  prevlotifily  assumftl  facts  on  at  least 
six  points,  a  Freeman  aid  said  that  the  Issue 
-was  now  a  completely  pontleal  one  In  wtUcb 
facta  have  become  Irrelevant. 

Another  Freeman  aid  acdd  Freeman  aimlBe 
aa  be  did  because  the  decision  was  made  by 
the  President  and  Coimcll  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors. Freeman  had  noj  choice,  said  the  aid, 
except  "to  play  a  game."  i 

Freeman's  explanatioDH  Friday  are  at  vari- 
ance with  Defense  DeMrtment  and  Agri- 
culture Department  recptxls,  orders,  letters, 
and  policy  practices  on  a^h  questions  as: 

Why  did  the  Defense  {f>epartment  cut  its 
pork  purchases  by  SO  porcent  What  effect 
did  this  declalon  have  otx  the  market?  At 
what  time  was  the  deoi^lon  announced  to 
the  public?  What  Is  thJ  tJepartmenfs  policy 
on  Information  Involvliu  large  Oovemment 
purchases?  What  was  B»e  Agriculture  De- 
partment's role  In  fom^illating  the  original 
decision  to  cut  pork  puitluiseB? 

The  Defense  Departi]4*nt  on  Feb.  IT  re- 
duced by  60  per  cent  for  a  six-month  period 
Its  purchases  of  prime  pork  products. 

The  order  generally  became  known  follow- 
ing news  reports  seven  weeks  later,  April  S. 
The  order  was  reversed  May  7  following  a 
month  of  protests  from  farmers  aiKI  farm 
State  Cobgreasmen. 

At  the  time  the  orderi  finally  became  pub- 
lic, ranking  executives!  m  the  Agriculture 
and  Ilefense  Departmenis  said  the  cut  was 
designed  as  an  anti-lnfUtlonary  measure  to 
Increase  supply  and  restrain  consumer  prices. 
These  ranking  offlcltds  said  the  decision 
was  made  at  the  White  House  level  with  the 
Agriculture  Department 
decision  to  Defense.  the| 
Advisors  and  others 

Although  the  Agrici 
fusee  to  make  public  t)ie  text  of  the  letter, 
Freeman  In  a  "Hear  B<t>''  letter  to  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNunara  Jan.  22  rec- 
ommended exactly  the  »ction  taken  Feb.  17 
cutting  pork  purchases.  I 

Fteentan  recommendM  cutting  pork  pur- 
chases and  several  other  products  "...  to 
h^  keep  domestic  fo^  prices  in  Une." 

According  to  authoritative  acoounta  never 
denied  by  the  Agrlcultiine  Department,  Free- 
man also  wrote  in  the  (letter: 

"As  you  know  the  Pftsldent  wants  us  to 
help  mlnlmtee  the  prlija  Impact  of  Defense 
Department  food  purch«see.  With  hog  and 
cattle  marketings  dowK  retail  food  prices 
wUl  continue  to  pcovidfci  serlotw  price  stabi- 
lisation problems  ovcU  the  next  several 
months."  1 1 

Although  the  Def  ena4  ^Department  still  re- 
fuses to  make  public  the  text  of  Its  resultant 
order  cutting  pork  purchases,  the  MPLS/ 
Tribune  has  obtained  copies  of  the  Feb.  17 
order  and  the  Jan.  19  and  Feb.  4  general 
memorandums  oa  tbei  subject  of  Defense 
Department  Influence  da  consumer  prices. 

The  order  and  the  two  memorandums,  all 
seat  by  Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Paul 
Ignatius  to  the  various  iarmed  services,  stress 
that  the  reason  for  reCIUdng  pork  purchases 
was  to  "minlmixe  the  ii  rapact  of  its  food  pur- 
chases on  consumer  pr  «es."  Ignatius  notes 
Defense  is  following  iqe  recomnkendations 
of  the  Secretary  of  A{  ijiculture. 

Fteeman  contended  :>t-lday,  however,  that 
the  Agriculture  Departsnent  played  little  or 
no  role  in  the  decision  Which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  consumer  pric't. 

The  following  exchai  ges  took  place  at  the 
press  conference:  J 

Question:  "Isn't  thatl  something  you  are 
Involved  In  very  much,  t  mean  the  purchase 
In  tlte  Defense  Depart  laent  of  this  magnl- 
tttdet  I 

Answer:  "No, reaUy r ot." 
Question:  "It  Isn't?"  i 
Answer:  "No.     The    t>efense   Department 
buys  in   the  market   according  to  the  re- 


qufremente.  where  they  can  maxlmliw  their 
doUsr  and  meet  their  nutritional  require- 
ments." 
Question:  "Was  that  the  point  here?~ 
Answer:  "Sure." 

Question:  "Tliey  weren't  interested  In  af- 

feettng  tbs  market  at  aU  wttli  this  matter?" 

Answer:  "No,  not  at  all — no  Involvement 

whatsoever,  and  It  didn't  affect  the  market 

any  that  I  kiu>w  of." 

A  few  questions  later.  Freeman's  entire 
account  varied. 

Asked  whether  he  had  not  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  intial  decision,  recommended  it  to 
McNamara  in  a  "Dear  Bob"  letter.  To  this 
question.  Freeman  simply  replied  "yes." 

At  another  news  conference  on  April  IS, 
Freeman  had  said  that  he  didn't  personally 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  decision. 

Offering  a  long  explanation.  Freeman  said 
the  issue  "got  ballooned  out  of  proportion 
as  if  it  was  going  to  have  a  major  effect 
and  was  a  major  agricultural  price-depressing 
situation"  and  added  that  "it  got  to  be 
a  political  Issae  which  a  number  of  people 
started  playing  games  with." 

On  other  questions  concerning  the  pork 
order.  Freeman's  answers  did  not  Jibe  with 
generally  accepted  facts. 

Several  Congressmen  have  pointed  out  that 
the  Defense  Department's  handling  of  the 
pork  cxtisr  would  have  permitted  certain 
individuals  to  have  "Inside  information" 
while  the  general  public  did  not  know  about 
it. 

The  first  general  news  report  on  the  order 
was  carried  by  the  Associated  Press  on  April 
C,  seven  weeks  after  it  was  issued.  But  De- 
fense Department  otBcials  acknowledged  that 
tb^r  supply  personnel  were  routinely  In- 
forming meat  packing  firms  of  the  decision. 

Questioned  about  complaints  in  the  han- 
dling of  Information.    Freeman  replied : 

"No,  I  don't  know  myself  where  the  com- 
plaint about  allegedly  not  making  informa- 
tion available  on  the  pork  thing  is  con- 
cerned, because  it  was  available.  It  was 
known  and  aimounoed,  and  it  was  given  un- 
usual attention. 

"We  don't  normaJly  announce  that  tn- 
fonnatlon.  Changes  in  purchase  policies  are 
made  according  to  exigencies  of  the  market- 
place, and  are  known  after  the  fact,  not  be- 
fore the  fact. 

"And  in  this  case,  this  was  followed,  and 
subsequently  there  was  all  kinds  of  atten- 
tion on  It,  and  I  have  never  been  able  my- 
self to  understand  where  the  complaint  came 
from  that  infomtatlon  was  being  withheld." 

Question:  "Well,  it  Is  your  position  as  of 
now,  then,  that  all  of  this  was  handled  with 
the  proper  secvirlty  and  with  no  laxity  at 
alir* 

Answer:  "There  were  ito  market  impllca- 
Uoos  <xx  the  pork  thing  anyway.  That  had 
no  effsct  on  the  market." 

This  conunent  seems  inconsistent  with 
Freeman's  letter  to  lIcNamara  recommend- 
ing the  order  as  a  maans  "to  help  keep  do- 
mestic food  prices  in  line",  as  a  means  "to 
help  minimize  the  price  impact  of  defense 
food  purchases",  and  as  a  significant  means 
of  affecting  prices. 

Uix.  Speaker,  it  is  shocking  to  read  that 
according  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture the  "facts  have  become  irrelevant" 
when  an  i^ue  becomes  political.  We 
need  facts.  Hie  truth  will  tell  the  story 
that  the  American  people  ought  to  know. 
If  the  Secretary  acts  In  an  unwise  and 
lrresp(»islble  manner,  he  should  not  now 
claim  he  did  not  do  it  unless  he  has  the 
facts  to  prove  he  did  not.  The  claim 
that  the  facts  are  irrelevant  adds  to  the 
Implication  of  irresponsibility  and  those 
of  us  who  believe  that  differences  of 
opinion  and  philosophy  are  to  be  re- 
spected are  surely  filled  with  puzzlement 
at  these  events. 


Mr.  Freeman  rexr  happily  made  bit 
letter  available  to  the  piess  which  he 
wrote  to  Secretary  McNamara  aslclng 
him  to  rescind  his  order  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  reduce  pork  par- 
chases.  He  could  quickly  set  the  recoctl 
straight  if  he  would  mate  public  his 
original  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
In  regard  to  the  proposed  order  to  cut 
pork  purchases  and  I  call  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  that  letter 
public. 

This  Is  not  a  game  that  should  be 
played  on  the  farmers.  They  are  en- 
titled to  better  treatment  than  they  have 
been  receiving  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Let  us  see  some  action  by 
the  Secretary  rather  than  confusing  and 
ccHitradicting  claims. 


PUBLIC  MISINFORMATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Prick).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  IMr. 
Rhodes]  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  hear  much  these  days  about  a 
"crisis  of  confidence"  or  a  "credibility 
gap."  What  is  this  problem,  and  what 
is  the  cause  of  it? 

It  is  certainly  real,  as  every  Member 
knows  from  his  mail,  from  his  own  polls, 
and  from  the  nattonally  publicized  opin- 
ion surveys.  A  recent  poll  conducted  by 
National  Analysts.  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  found 
59.4  percent  of  those  sampled  thought 
the  White  House  has  not  been  "giving 
us  all  the  truth  about  Vietnam."  An- 
other survey  conducted  for  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  by  Opinion  Re- 
search Corp.,  of  Princeton  shows  that  67 
percent  of  the  people  believed  their  Gov- 
ernment only  "sometimes"  told  the  truth 
about  Vietnam,  while  another  13  percent 
answered  "almoet  never." 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  surveys  show  that 
from  60  to  80  percent  of  the  American 
people  doubt  the  word  of  their  leader- 
ship. It  Is  a  serious  crisis  indeed.  As  the 
New  York  Times  has  stated  editorially: 

"nie  credibility  of  the  TThlted  States  gov- 
etuuient  has  been  one  of  the  numerous 
casualties  at  the  war  in  Vietnam  .  .  .  Amer- 
ieans  are  dying  in  Vietnam  and  more  wiU  die; 
tliere  should  be  no  misunderstanding  what- 
soever about  what  they  are  dying  for— or 
why. 

Ilie  Wall  Street  Journal  has  repeatedly 
Tolced  Its  concern  over  the  credibility 
gap.  It  correctly  warns  that  "a  govern- 
ment, like  a  man.  can  be  caught  in  only 
a  few  misrepresentations  before  people 
refuse  to  believe  anything  it  says."  And 
In  a  subsequent  comment : 

Time  after  time  high-ranking  representa- 
tives of  government — ^In  Washington  and  in 
Saigon — have  obscured,  confused  or  distorted 
news  from  Vietnam,  or  have  made  fatuously 
erroneous  evaluatioos  about  the  course  of  the 
war  for  public  oonsumptidn.  "Hie  problem 
goes  bsck  to  the  Psntagon,  to  tlM  State 
Department,  and  to  the  White  House. 

While  this  concern  over  credibility  Is 
greatest  over  Vietnam,  where  American 
lives  are  at  stake,  the  crl^  of  confidence 
extends  to  every  activity  of  our  present 
administration.    It  is  hurting  our  dlplo- 
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macT  abroMl  and  our  democracy  at  home. 
For  as  Thomas  Jefferson  noted: 

He  who  permlta  hUnaeU  to  t«U  a  Ue  ono«. 
flDdA  It  much  Malar  to  do  It  a  aaeond  and 
third  Uma.  till  at  langth  It  baeomaa  habltoal: 
he  XMa  Uaa  without  attandlng  to  It,  and 
trutha  vltboat  tha  world'a  ballaTlng  him. 

But  we  are  not  speaking  soldy  of  out- 
right lies,  or  what  Sir  Wlnstcm  Churchill 
more  delicately  called  "terminological 
inexactitudes."  We  are  concerned  about 
the  whole  spectrum  of  public  misinfor- 
mation and  lack  of  information.  As 
John  Ruskin  said : 

Tha  eaaenca  at  lying  la  In  deception,  not 
In  wcrda,  a  Ue  may  be  told  by  alienee,  by 
equivocation,  by  the  accent  on  a  Byllahla, 
by  a  glance  of  the  eyea  .  .  .  and  all  theae 
klndB  of  Ilea  are  worae  and  baaer  by  many 
degreea  than  a  Ue  plainly  worded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican policy  committee  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  am  happy  that  this 
committee  is  on  record  for  more  free  and 
full  disclosure  of  Federal  GoTemment  In- 
formation to  the  press  and  public  as  pro- 
vided in  8.  1160.  I  shaU  insert  hereafter 
Vob  Republican  policy  statement  on  this 
important  legislation.  But  we  cannot 
legislate  against  a  deliberate  policy  of 
deception  or  a  conscious  poUcy  of  confu- 
sion. Here  tlw  vigilance  of  the  public 
and  the  press,  the  aealous  exercise  of  the 
constitutional  independence  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  finally  the  Judgment  of  the 
American  voter  must;  Join  to  close  the 
credibUlty  gap. 

Meanwhile,  the  crisis  In  confidence 
worsens.  This  is  by  no  means  a  partisan 
observation.  I  shall  append  to  these  re- 
mailcs  the  observations  of  no  less  than 
14  seasoned  American  newsmen,  editon. 
columnists  and  commentators  over  the 
past  2  years  on  this  serious  situation — 
Joseph  Alsop,  Walter  Cronklte.  Carl 
Rowan,  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  Richard  Res- 
ton,  James  Reston.  David  Lawrence, 
Clark  Mollenhoff.  James  DeaUn.  Anatole 
Shub.  Doris  Vleeson.  Jade  Steele,  Saul 
Pett.  Morley  Safer.  There  are  many 
more,  and  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  overlooked 
anyone. 

On  the  May  16  editorial  page  of  the 
Washington  Star  were  two  columns 
which  spotlighted  the  seriousness  and 
real  reasm  for  this  widespread  public 
concern.  One  by  Howard  K.  Smith  was 
headed:  "Please,  Mr.  Johnson.  Say 
Something  on  Vietnam."  The  other,  by 
Clayton  Frltchey,  noted  that  President 
Johnson  held  only  nine  full-fledged  press 
conferences  in  1965  and  only  one  this 
year,  despite  a  promise  to  hold  at  least 
one  a  month,  confirming  Mr.  Smith's 
complaint  that  "now  when  we  need  more 
assurance  that  our  leaders  know  what 
they  are  aiming  at  In  Vietnam,  our  chief 
guide  has  gone  silent." 

To  be  sure.  President  Johnson  has 
shown  late  television  viewers  that  Texas 
hin  country  where  he  was  bom.  and  re- 
cently he  went  to  Princeton.  N.J..  and 
managed  to  get  a  few  paragraphs  about 
Vietnam  into  a  speech  about  pubUc  serv- 
ice and  the  Inttfleetual  community.  But 
those  ittoo  were  looking  for  a  straw  of 
guidaaoe  In  this  Presidential  statement 
found  moetty   riddles.     As   unial.   he 


seemed  to  be  trying  to  please  aU  his 
critics  in  his  own  party  and  among  his 
own  counselors  at  the  same  time. 

Proudly  the  President  recalled  that  in 
this  generation  "not  one  single  country 
where  we  have  helped  mount  a  major 
effort  to  resist  aggression — from  France 
to  Greece  to  Korea  to  Vietnam — ^today 
has  a  government  servile  to  outside  in- 
terests." The  list  has  two  interesting 
omissions,  Cuba,  where  the  help  we  gave 
was  perhaps  not  a  major  effort;  and  Red 
China,  which  we  helped  to  resist  Japa- 
nese aggression  but  is  not  so  servile  now 
that  she  has  exploded  her  third  nuclear 
device. 

Among  the  lessons  this  Nation  has  "so 
recently  learned,"  President  Johnson 
said,  is  "that  a  great  power  influences  the 
world  Just  as  surely  when  it  withdraws 
its  strength  as  when  it  exercises  it." 

What  does  this  Delphic  utterance 
mean?  Did  he  mean  to  say  "withdraw" 
or  "withhold"?  We  withdrew  our 
strength  at  the  Bay  of  Piga  We  are 
withholding  it  in  Vietnam. 

When  President  Eisenhower  left  the 
White  House,  there  were  about  700  UjS. 
military  advisers  in  South  Vietnam.  Al- 
though President  Kennedy  increased  the 
American  military  c<Knmitment  to  about 
17,000.  they  were  still  primarily  instruc- 
tors and  advisers.  Since  President  John- 
son made  the  decision  which  has  resulted 
in  a  stMdy  buildup  to  255.000  ground 
troops,  plus  naval  and  air  support  forces, 
his  public  statements  and  those  of  his 
top  officials  have  become  increasingly 
contradictory,  changing,  and  confused. 
Nowhere  has  the  fog  of  war  become 
thicker  than  here  at  home.  Nobody  will 
quibble  with  President  Johnson's  com- 
ment on  April  22,  during  the  previous 
political  riots  in  South  Vietnam,  that 
"We  think  the  Vietnamese  are  going 
through  a  trying  period."  But  so.  Mr. 
President,  are  your  own  American  citi- 
zens. When  are  you  going  to  take  them 
into  your  confidence,  as  Presidents  of 
both  parties  have  done  in  hours  of  na- 
tional peril  in  the  past? 

Vice  President  Humfrut.  returning 
from  Asia  after  the  Honolulu  conference 
last  F^ruary,  declared,  "I  am  encour- 
aged because  Uie  battle  has  turned  in  our 
favor."  The  same  day.  February  24, 
President  Johnson  told  a  New  York  City 
audience  that  "the  Ude  of  battle  has 
turned." 

But  by  March  9,  General  Earle  C. 
Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  told  newsmen  he  "thought  it 
was  too  soon  to  say"  that  the  dde  had 
turned.  And  the  same  day  Gen.  Harold 
K.  Johnson,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  told  a 
Senate  committee  that  we  have  not 
seized  "the  Initiative  in  any  conclusive 
manner." 

Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball 
(HI  April  10  assured  the  American  people 
on  a  network  telecast  that  the  "political 
turbulence  in  South  Vietnam"  had 
caused  "no  particular  reduction"  in  mili- 
tary operations. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Ball  10  days  later  when 
he  testified  before  the  Fulbrlght  com- 
mittee that  "military  operations  have 
been  at  a  lower  level  because  of  political 


disorders  in  the  last  approximately  3 
weeks."  He  cited  a  40-percent  falloff  In 
the  number  of  Vletcong  killed. 

This  was  tragically  verified  by  casualty 
lists  which  showed  American  losses  ex- 
ceeding those  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  for  the  first  time  in  the  war.  By 
May  2,  Mr.  McNamara  was  ready  to 
admit  to  the  UJB.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  "we  were  near  civil  war  at  Da  Nang 
one  weekend,  and  the  Ky  government 
was  almost  overthrown." 

During  recent  wedEs.  the  administra- 
tion has  been  conducting  what  might  be 
termed  an  agonizing  reappraisal  of  the 
situation  in  Vietnam.'  President  John- 
son returned  from  his  Texas  ranch  and 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  re- 
turned from  Saigon  for  White  House 
conferences.  While  they  were  underway, 
another  serious  internal  crisis  shook  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam,  starting 
with  Premier  Ky's  sudden  strike  at  dis- 
sident elements  at  Da  Nang  which  ap- 
pears to  have  Jeopardized  the  prospects 
of  promised  elections  and  perhaps  of 
any  continued  political  stability  In  that 
troubled  country.  The  U.S.  Government, 
which  so  far  has  spent  3,234  American 
lives,  the  blood  of  some  15,000  American 
wounded,  and  approximately  $1  billion 
per  month  to  save  South  Vietnam  from 
Communist  aggression,  professes  to 
have  been  taken  completely  by  surprise 
by  these  developments. 

Secretary  McNamara  now  declinee  to 
say  when  the  war  would  be  over — his  last 
prediction,  maintained  through  most  of 
1964  by  high  administration  spokesmen, 
was  that  most  Americans  would  be  home 
by  the  end  of  1966. 

During  that  presidential  election  year, 
Mr.  Johnson  himself  was  neither  silent 
nor  reticent  about  speaking  on  Vietnam. 
In  August  he  said  "the  United  States  in- 
tends no  rashness  and  seeks  no  wider 
war."  In  September  the  President  as- 
sured Americans  "we  don't  want  our 
American  boys  to  do  the  fighting  for 
Asian  boys.  We  do  not  want  to  get  in- 
volved in  a  nation  with  700  million  peo- 
ple and  get  tied  down  in  a  land  war  in 
Asia.  So  what  are  we  doing?  We  have 
some  tanks,  some  planes,  and  some  hell- 
copters.  We  have  20,000  men  out  there 
advising  and  helping  them." 

Following  his  election.  President  John- 
son himself  was  neither  silent  nor  retl- 
coit  to  talk  about  Vietnam.  He  told  the 
people  of  his  decision  to  order  retaliatory 
air  attacks  against  Nbrth  Vietnam  after 
Communist  provocations  in  February  and 
April  1965.  In  May  he  declared  "there 
are  those  who  ask  why  this  responsibil- 
ity should  be  ours.  The  answer  is  sim- 
ple. There  Is  no  one  else  who  can  do 
the  Job." 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  Important  Is  the 
incredible  confusion  of  claims  and  state- 
ments of  policy  from  the  highest  levels 
of  our  Government,  both  as  to  our  nilll- 
tary  purposes  and  political  goals  In  the 
Vietnam  war.  First  the  administra- 
tion talks  too  much  and  then  too  Uttle, 
but  mostly,  as  the  White  House  Press 
Secretary,  Jtmior  grade.  Bob  naming 
ctmfessed  at  a  seminar  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  last  May  14,  they  "talk  fast- 
er than  they  think." 
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Only  the  President  of  |he  United  States 
can  resolve  Vbla^  crls  9  of  credibility, 
clarify  the  murky  pud(  l)e  of  public  mls- 
Inf  ormatkxi  which  has 
the  Vietnam  situation 
filctlng  voices,  and  restore  the  calm  and 
confidence  which  the  lAmerican  people 
have  always  shown  in  iheir  finest  hours. 

The  American  peo|]^e  are  mature, 
courageous,  and  strcHig;  They  are  not 
children  and  they  do  hot  need  sugar- 
coated  medicine  or  hoaeyed  half-truths. 
They  desperately  want  and  are  waiting 
for  the  truth,  the  whol<  truth,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  truth  from  their  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  ar^  Just  a  few  of  the 
Irregular  classiflcationi  used  by  Federal 
agencies  to  withhold  li|Lformation  from 
the  American  people: 

I.  Limited  XTse  Only. 

3.  For  Official  Use  Onl]|. 
8.  For  Staff  Use  Only. 

4.  For  Government  Us<|  |>nly. 
fi.  Eyea  Only. 
0.  Umlted  Official  Use. 

7.  Official  Use  Only. 

8.  Internal  DocumentaJ 

9.  Not  For  PubUc  Inaj^ctton. 

10.  Limitation  on  AvdiabUlty  of  Equip- 
ment FUea  for  Public  R(  u  erence. 

II.  Experimental  Repo ' ;. 
13.  Information 

13.  Administratively  RHtrlcted. 

14.  For  UJS.  Government  Use  Only. 
16.  Peraonnel. 

16.  Nonpublic. 

17.  Not  For  PubUcatlo4 

18.  Personal. 

19.  Reatrlctlon. 

30.  Admlnlatrative  Coil^dentlal, 

31.  Confidential  Treatinent 

33.  Medical-Private. 
38.  Accepted  In  Confldk^ce. 

34.  Individual  Comparj  Data. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  here 
two  recent  opinion 

NBC:  A  poU 
Analysts,  Inc.,  of 
but  not  used  on  a 
Vietnam  April  2,  1966, 
percent  of  those  polled 
House  has  not  been 
truth      about     Vletnii 
Post,  April  3,  1966. 

CBS:  A  poU  condue 
Opinion  Research  Co: 
showed  that  67  percen  , 
believe  the   Gove: 
times"  tells  the  truUi 
Thirteen  percent  said 
for  a  total  of  80 
percent  said  the 
tells  the  truth.     Five 
opinion — Deakin,  New 
ary  29,  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
tinent  quotes  on  the 
mislnf ormation : 

Thomas  Jefferson:  "Hi  who  permits  him- 
self to  tell  a  lie  once,  flnilB  It  much  easier  to 
do  it  a  second  and  third!  time,  till  at  length 
It  becomes  habitual;  h#  tells  lies  without 
attending  to  It,  and  tijuths  without  the 
world's  beUevlng  him."    j 

John  Ruskin:  "The  essence  of  lying  Is  In 
deception,  not  In  words;  m  lie  may  be  told  by 
silence,  by  equlvocaUon,  by  the  accent  on  a 
syUable,  by  a  glance  of  the  eyes  attaching  a 
peculiar  significance  to  ■  sentence;  and  all 
theae  kinds  of  lies  are  aorae  and  baacr  by 
many  degreea  than  a  Ue  jtlalnly  worded." 

Sir  Winston  Churchlju:  "Terminological 
Inexactitude." 


for  CBS  by  the 
of  Princeton, 
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ht  only  "some- 
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only  15 
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percent  had  no 
Republic,  Janu- 


ibpend  a  few  per- 
fubject  of  public 


Ralph  Waldo  Emeraon:  "Every  violation  of 
truth  is  not  only  a  sort  of  suicide  in  tha  liar, 
but  la  a  stab  at  the  health  of  human  society." 

James  Madison:  "Kiu>wledg«  will  forever 
govern  Ignorance,  and  a  people  who  mean  to 
be  their  own  governors  must  arm  themselvee 
with  power  knowledge  gives.  A  popular  gov- 
ernment without  popular  information  or  the 
means  of  acquiring  It,  is  but  a  prologue  to 
a  farce  or  a  tragedy  or  perhaps  both." 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  Just  a  few  edi- 
torial comments  on  public  misinforma- 
tion: 

New  York  Tlmea,  AprU  33,  1968:  "The 
crediblUty  of  the  United  States  government 
has  been  one  of  the  numerous  casualties 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  .  .  .  Mistaken  Judg- 
ments are  understandable — though  if  too 
frequent,  indefensible;  but  deliberate  dis- 
tortion or  obfuscation,  or  the  selection  or 
repression  of  facts  for  propaganda  purposes. 
Is  inexcusable.  Americans  are  dying  in  Viet- 
nam and  more  will  die;  there  should  be  no 
misunderstanding  whatsoever  about  what 
they  are  dying  for — or  why." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  December  1.  1966: 
"A  government,  like  a  man,  can  be  caught  in 
only  a  few  misrepresentations  before  people 
refuse  to  believe  anything  it  says.  Much  of 
the  current  clamor  against  the  U.S. -Vietnam- 
ese policy  Is  probably  based  in  just  such  a 
feeling.  A  democratic  government  has  a 
moral  obligation  to  be  candid  with  its  citl- 
Eens;  and  lack  of  candor  poisons  the  open 
discussion  often  necessary  to  sound  policy 
and  public  support.  But  even  from  the  nar- 
row viewpoint  of  its  own  self-interest,  the 
Administration  ahould  recognize  that  Its 
credibUlty  is  a  preclotis  but  easily  expendable 
asset." 

The  Washington  Star,  January  20,  1966: 
"Now,  in  1966.  the  country  certainly  could 
do  with  a  little  more  truth  in  government 
and  a  little  less  fiscal  sleight  of  hand." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  April  23,  196S: 
"Time  after  time  high-ranking  repreaenta- 
tivea  of  government — In  Washington  and  in 
Saigon — have  obecured,  confused,  or  dis- 
torted news  from  Vietnam,  or  have  made 
fatuously  erroneous  evaluations  about  the 
course  of  the  war,  for  public  consump- 
tion. .  .  .  Yet  the  contradictions,  the  dou- 
ble-talk, the  half-truths  releaaed  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States  government  about 
the  Vietnamese  War  are  not  the  fault  of  the 
USIA  alone.  The  problem  goes  back  to  the 
Pentagon,  to  the  State  Department,  and  to 
the  White  House." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  views  of  14 
distinguished  Journalists  on  the  topic  of 
public  misinformation : 

Joseph  Alsop,  in  a  speech  to  the  American 
Foreign  Service  Association,  March  26,  1966: 
"An  official  is  a  man  by  definition  doing  the 
public's  business.  The  public  has  a  right, 
and  the  public  has  a  need,  to  know  about  its 
business  .  .  .  The  truth  Is  that  practices 
have  grown  up  In  the  American  government 
In  the  last  years — and  particularly  quite  re- 
cently— of  a  kind  that  amount  to  an  unseen 
and  .  .  .  extremely  imhealthy  change  In  the 
basic  American  system. 

"Our  government  .  .  .  Uvea  and  moves 
and  acts  by  public  Information.  It  does  not 
matter  what  an  Inner  group  of  policymakers 
may  decide.  If  the  public  is  not  adequately 
informed,  if  they  do  not  understand  the 
problem,  the  decisions  that  the  policymakers 
make  will  not  be  pubUcly  supported,  and  so 
the  Job  wUl  not  be  done." 

Walter  Cronklte,  CBS  News,  speech  to  the 
Inland  Press  Association,  Chicago,  February 
22,  1966:  "The  very  foundation  of  the  demo- 
cratic system  Is  built  on  honesty  and  the 
belief  in  the  honesty  of  our  fellow  men  .  .  . 
Tet  the  political  He  has  become  a  way  of 
bureaucratic  life.    It  has  been  called  by  the 


more  genteel  name  of  'news  management.* 
I  say  here  now.  let'a  call  it  wh»t  It  la — lying. 

"I  would  like  to  suggeat  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  great  confusion  which  wracks 
this  nation  today  over  the  Vietnam  War  la 
the  fact  that  we  were  conunitted  without 
a  proper  airing  of  the  facts — all  the  facta. 
Tills  Administration  and  preceding  ones  did 
not  level  with  the  American  people  on  the 
nat\u«  or  scope  of  the  commitment  which, 
I  submit,  they  themselves  must  have  known 
was  one  of  the  ultlmates  of  our  policy." 

Carl  T.  Rowan,  former  Director  of  USIA, 
in  the  Washington  Star,  January  26,  1966: 
"The  question  most  often  aaked  goes  like 
this:  'Is  the  government  telling  the  American 
public  the  truth  about- Viet  Nam?'  .  .  .  'How 
much  is  being  held  back  to  cover  up  other 
mistakes  by  McNamara  and  the  rest  of  the 
Administration?'  You  listen  and  soon  sense 
that  the  questioners  are  neither  doves  nor 
hawks.  They  are  members  of  that  great 
middle  mass  of  Americans  who  want  to  feel 
committed  in  the  great  Viet  Nam  debate  but 
feel  too  poorly  informed  to  take  a  firm 
atand  . . .  The  people  who  have  questioned  me 
seem  to  understand  that  the  national  securi- 
ty requires  the  withholding  of  certain  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  information  from  the 
public.  But  these  people  meJce  the  point,  a 
valid  one  I  think,  that  the  public  does  have 
a  right  to  know  about  and  discuss  the  options 
before  major  new  decisions  are  made.  .  .  . 
This  is  what  the  public  wants  and  an  ad- 
ministration that  wants  solid  public  support, 
as  I  know  this  one  does,  ought  quickly  to 
find  a  way  to  provide  It." 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  editor,  Washington  Post, 
m  his  book,  "Freedom  or  Secrecy":  "If  a  gov- 
ernment repeatedly  resorts  to  lies  In  crises 
where  lies  seem  to  serve  Its  interests  best,  It 
wiU  one  day  be  unable  to  employ  the  truth 
effectively  when  truth  would  serve  Its  inter- 
ests best.  A  government  that  too  readily  ra- 
tionalizes Its  right  to  He  in  a  crisis  wlU  never 
lack  for  either  lies  or  crises." 

Richard  Reston,  Loa  Angeles  Times,  De- 
cember 29,  1966:  "The  President's  latest 
problem  is  one  of  fading  public  confldence  in 
official  government  pronouncements  on  the 
conduct  of  U.S.  diplomacy  In  Viet  Nam.  In- 
deed, Washington  Is  having  trouble  maintain- 
ing both  at  home  and  abroad  the  kind  of 
credibility  needed  to  support  its  political  po- 
sition. It  Is  this  loss  of  confidence  that  now 
gives  rise  to  doubts  and  even  suspicions 
about  whether  the  Administration  really 
means  what  Is  being  said  ■   *  *." 

James  Reston.  New  York  TUnea,  May  17, 
1066:  "What  he  (LBJ)  wanta  U  worthy  of  the 
faith  and  confidence  of  the  nation,  but  thla 
Is  precisely  what  he  does  not  have,  becausa 
bis  techmques  bliu'  his  conviction.  *  *  *  He 
la  mixing  up  news  and  truth.  *  *  *  He  la 
confrtmted,  in  short,  with  a  crlals  of  con- 
fidence." 

David  Lawrence,  column  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  April  27,  1966 :  "Perhaps  the  whole 
controversy  would  not  have  reached  the 
climax  that  It  has  In  recent  weeks  If  there 
had  not  been  a  prelude — namely,  an  era  of 
ao-called  managed  news  at  the  Pentagon. 
This  has  left  an  unfortunate  blemish  on  the 
record.  When  the  only  news  given  out  Is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  a  political  purpose,  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  public  In  tha  ac- 
curacy of  what  is  printed  Is  boimd  to  wane." 

Clark  Mollehoff,  Cowles  Publications,  in  his 
book,  "Waahington  Cover-up":  "No  single 
factor  is  more  important  to  the  strength  of 
our  democracy  than  the  free  flow  of  accurate 
Information  about  the  govenmient's  opera- 
tion. The  citizen  In  a  democracy  must  know 
what  his  government  is  doing,  or  he  wUI  lack 
the  soundest  basis  for  Judging  the  candidates 
and  the  platforms  of  our  political  parties." 

James  Deakin,  St.  Louis  Post  IMspatoh,  m 
the  New  Republic,  January  39,  ISM:  "Tha 
easentlal  veracity  of  an  American  govern- 
ment haa  seldom  been  a  prolonged  case  of 
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doabfe.  Tbto  U  why  petalstoBt  ebarsas  al  » 
'crMUMltty  fNt*  in  tba  Johxtaoa  Adminlstn* 
tkm  merit  eaaUnatlaa." 

Anatoto  8bub,  WMhlngtOB  Po«t  VamgB 
Servlee,  dlsp*teh  from  Bonn,  Itey  7,  19M: 
mt«  'credlbmty  gap'  wblob  baa  affeetad  tba 
Johnaon  Admtnlatrattan'a  pronouncwnanta 
on  Vietnam  appcara  to  bava  ipcead  to  tbU 
part  of  tha  world.  A  few  Wast  Oarman  ofll> 
dala  >tlU  profws  to  know  what  VS.  poUcy 
bara  la  going  to  b«  OTer  tba  naxt  year,  but 
even  tbaaa  otBdala  abow  no  great  eonfldenca 
In  tbalr  baUato.  .  .  .  Tba  trouble  U  tbat  .  .  . 
tba  Admlnlatratlon  baa  bean  aaylng  one 
tblng  ona  day,  doing  aomatblng  elaa  on  Uie 
next  .  .  .  WUd  rumor*  proliferate  In  all  dl- 
reottona,  and  moat  of  tbMn  aeem  to  have 
aoma  official  aouroa.  Tba  Impreaalon  U 
atronc  tbat  altbar  tbe  United  Stotea  la  pUy. 
Ing  H  by  ear  from  day  to  day,  without  mak- 
ing up  ita  mind  on  any  of  tbeaa  laauea,  or 
alaa  that  ao  many  different  mlnda  in  tba  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon hare  bean  made  up  tbat  no- 
body really  knowa  which  one  counta." 

Dorta  Fleaaon,  colvuxm  in  the  Washington 
Star,  May  4. 1006 :  "Mewa  management  In  the 
NatloD'a  Capital  la  currently  mora  deliberate 
and  aweeplng  than  It  ever  waa  during  World 
War  n  or  tbe  Korean  period  .  .  .  Before  the 
wellaprlnga  of  public  diacuaalon  are  further 
damaged  or  dried  up,  tbe  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration urgently  needa  to  recognize  that 
there  la  no  point  trying  to  win  the  world 
while  doing  irreparable  Injury  here  at  home." 
Jack  Steele.  Scrippa-Howard,  m  the  Waah- 
Ington  Dally  Newa,  March  7,  1066:  "There  U 
a  big  'oonfldanca  gap'  today  between  Mr. 
McMamara  and  key  Senate  and  House  lead- 
era  In  tba  flelda  of  military  and  foreign 
policy  who  do  not  ahare  President  JOhnaon'a 
taith  la  bla  Detenae  Secretary.  ...  (It  to) 
larfaly  tba  result  of  heavy-handed  Pentagon 
oenaocahip  at  quaatlona  ralaed  by  Congreaa 
about  tba  matton'a  military  preparedneaa  and 
Mr.  MoNamara'a  emotional  outburst  laat 
weak  in  anawerlng  chargea  that  the  Viet 
Ham  war  baa  atretcbed  tbln  tha  natlon'a 
mUitary  manpoiwar  and  equipment." 

Saul  Patt.  Aaaootatad  Preaa.  In  the  Waablng- 
ton  Star.  Maroh  6.  19M:  "la  a  town  of  paaa- 
Ing  praaa  fkvorltea,  tbto  yaar'a  phraaa  ao  far 
to  tba  'cradlbUl^  gap'  la  govemmant.  Doaa 
it  in  fact  estot?  It  doea,  or  aaama  to,  and 
aaamlng  trt  It  azUta.  Among  atudenta  at 
tba  l^iMlon  Johnson  acbool  of  window  draaa- 
tag.  tbat*  are  tboaa  who  detect  a  tandanoy 
to  be  paaalonataly  aaeratlTa  about  Innoououa 
details,  to  become  rtghteoualy  Indignant 
when  tranaparent  pollttoal  motlvaa  are  aug- 
geatad.  and  to  ovardraaa  tha  window.  .  .  . 
I^radon  Johaaon  baa  been  known  to  bava  an 
•euta  aaoaa  U  manor  datlag  baek  to  bto 
Baaata  daya.  Aa  oU  triand  and  aids  onoa 
triad  to  aaplaia  It:  1  think  It's  tba  gamblsr 
or  poUtlelan  In  him.  Be  Just  doesn't  Ilks  to 
rsTsal  hto  aszt  movs.  Hs  pUya  tblnci  close 
to  tbs  Tsst."* 

Mcrlsy  Safer.  CBS  News,  in  "Datallna 
IMS."  tba  annual  puUlcatKm  of  tbe  Over- 
aaaa  Praas  COvb  of  AaMrtaa.  Mr.  Safer  re- 
porta  oai  aa  Informal  maatlag  of  war  oor- 
rsapoodaats  oovartng  Vtstaam  la  tbs  sonuasr 
of  1M6  wttta  Aastotaat  Saoratary  of  Dafaaaa 
Arthur  SyhrastMr  at  tba  rssldsnes  of  Barry 
Zortbiaa.  Mlalater  OouaaakHr  of  tba  va. 
Embassy  la  Saigon: 

"Zortbiaa  was  Isss  raland  than  usual.  He 
waa  anxloaa  for  Sylvester  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  mood  ot  tba  aawa  oorpa.  Tbsra  bad 
sonks  aaaoylng  mcoMnts  In  pravious 
that  bad  directly  lavolved  Sylvastsr's 
la  the  first  B-5S  laMs.  Pentacon 
la  direct  ooatradloUon  to  what 
appsnad  oa  tha  ground  la 
Vletaaai. 

I  of  na  iBvolvad  la  haoadaaattng 
to  dtoaww  tba  lawraaalaf  prob- 
taaaa  of  sea— aaleaWaa.  Sbare  waa  gsnaral 
opening  banter,  wbleb  Bjlieslai  quiekly 
bniabsd  aslds.    He  aasmart  anxlooa  to  take 


a  ataad— to  say  snmatMng  tbat  woold  Jar 
u>.    Hsdtd: 

"  1  sant  oaderstaad  how  yon  taUows  can 
wrtta  what  you  do  while  Amsrloan  boys  are 
dying  out  bare.'  ba  began.  Than  be  want 
on  to  tbe  effect  tbat  Amarlfstn  oarreq>ondsiits 
bad  a  patrlotle  duty  to  dlaaemlnato  only  In- 
formatlon  tbat  made  tba  United  Stataa  look 
good. 

"A  network  televtolon  oorreapondant  aald. 
'Surely,  Arthur,  you  don't  expect  the  Ameri- 
can preaa  to  be  the  hanrtinalrtena  of  gov- 
ernment.' 

"  'That'a  exactly  what  I  expect,'  came  tbe 
reply. 

"An  agency  man  raised  the  problem  that 
had  preoccupied  Ambassador  Taylor  and 
Barry  Z<»thlan — at>out  the  credibility  of 
American  offldaU.  Responded  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs : 

"  'liook.  If  you  think  any  American  official 
to  going  to  tell  you  the  truth,  then  you're 
atupld.     Did  you  hear  that? — stupid.' 

"One  of  the  moat  respected  of  all  tbe  news- 
men in  Vietnam — a  veteran  of  World  War 
n,  the  Indochina  War  and  Korear— auggeated 
that  Sylvester  was  being  deliberately  ino- 
vocatlve.    Sylvester  replied: 

"  Tiook.  I  dont  even  have  to  talk  to  you 
people.  I  know  how  to  deal  with  you  through 
your  edlt<»«  and  publishers  back  In  tbe 
States.' 

"At  tbto  point,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Sylvester 
put  hto  thumbs  in  hto  ears,  bulged  hto  eyes, 
stuck  out  hto  tongue  and  wiggled  hto  flngera. 

"A  correspondent  for  one  of  the  New  York 
papers  began  a  question.  He  never  got  be- 
yond the  first  few  words.  Sylvester  inter- 
rupted: 

"  'Aw,  come  on.  What  does  someone  In 
New  York  care  about  the  war  In  Vietnam?" " 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alsb«una.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  tMr. 
QuiLUN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
IK^t  In  the  Ricoio  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter^^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUnXEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many 
revelations  In  the  past  months  have 
greatly  emphasized  the  need  for  a  com- 
plete reevaluatlon  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  bdiere  that  there  riiouM  be  a  com- 
plete tnvestUratlon  of  the  whole  Vietnam 
war  and  a  report  made  to  the  American 
people  as  to  the  true  facts. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  ibtxe 
seems  to  be  no  apparait  plan  to  win.  I 
am  also  deeply  oancemed  with  the  jrfiysl- 
cal  welfare  of  our  iroopa  and  with  the 
polldes  of  the  Defense  Department  re- 
lating to  those  who  are  sent  to  Vietnam. 

As  regards  the  physical  well-being  of 
our  men  in  Vietnam,  I  am  inserting  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks  two  letters  from 
a  young  soldier  from  my  district,  which 
were  written  to  his  parents  before  he  was 
killed  in  battle: 

(Prom  tha  OrsanevlUe  (Tenn.)  Sun.  May  38, 
1008] 

'feast  Pvo.  F.  T.  Shbltom  TBx  or 
ViBTNAM  Cuwatiimta 


{matam'm  Ifom.— Mr.  aad  Mra.  Tom  Shel- 
ton,  Rauto  S.  Mnshslm.  parsnta  of  Pfe.  Rank 
T.  Shelton.  who  was  kinsd  In  Viet  Ham  oa 
May  18,  have  rseelved  Isttars  from  their  son, 
dated  May  14  and  May  17,  In  which  bs  tslls 
■n«««f«»ti«g  of  tba  esBdltlMia  In  Viet  Ham. 
Tha  lettsrs  appear  below  with  the  eonsaat 
of  thsparenta.) 


"May  14. 1888 

"HI  Moia.  Dad  aad  aU. 

"Hops  tbto  letter  finds  you  all  feeling  weU 
and  happy.  I  am  fins.  Well  Mom,  I  am 
back  out  here  in  tbe  field.  We  are  running 
short  of  men  In  our  BH  (battalion)  now,  and 
thsy  got  a  bunch  of  ua  wounded  guys  to 
ooms  out  and  secure  the  BW  area.  All  I 
have  to  do  to  set  here  around  BW  and  keep 
tbe  VC  from  coming  in  on  us. 

"My  leg  to  almost  healed  up  now.  It  to 
Just  a  little  sore.  In  another  day  or  two 
I  wont  even  know  I  got  hit. 

"Well,  MOm,  I  don't  know  how  much 
longer  we  will  be  out  here.  The  men  are 
reaUy  run  down.  They  all  need  a  rest.  They 
said  tbat  when  we  go  back  in  we  will  be  in 
main  camp  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  move 
out  on  another  mission  somewhere.  I  don't 
know  where  It  wUl  be.  We  are  about  20  to 
30  miles  from  base  camp  now.  So  that 
means  that  we  have  walked  about  40  miles 
so  far. 

"Well,  Mom,  I  dont  have  mvuih  to  writo 
about  today  so  I  will  close  for  now.  Tell 
every  l>ody  hello  for  me.  Tou  all  be  good 
and  don't  work  too  bard.    By  by  for  now. 

"Love, 

"Tlmmy." 

"May  17,  1968 

"HI  Mom,  Dad  and  all. 

"Hope  thto  letter  finds  you  all  feeling  well 
and  happy.    I  ant  fine. 

"WeU,  Mom,  we  made  It  liaek  to  main 
camp  yesterday  morning.  We  are  getting 
ready  to  move  out  right  now.  We  win  BM>ve 
out  s(»netlme  today.  We  are  going  to  Hap- 
py Valley.  We  have  a  BN  up  there  now  and 
they  got  hit  hard  yesterday.  I  dont  know 
for  sure  how  many  men  that  they  have  lost, 
but  It  must  have  been  a  bunch.  I  sure  hope 
we  dont  run  Into  anything. 

"We  dont  have  too  many  men  in  my  BN 
now.  We  have  lost  a  lot  of  guys  that  have 
got  out  of  the  army  and  we  don't  have  any 
replacements  In  yet. 

"WeU,  Mom,  I  have  not  taken  many  plc- 
turea  yet.  I  have  not  even  taken  up  a  roU 
of  film. 

"I  am  taking  my  camera  with  me  ao  I  can 
take  some  pictures  of  Happy  Valley. 

"WeU,  Mom,  I  am  going  to  have  to  make 
thto  short  so  I  will  close  for  now.  You  all  be 
good  and  dont  work  too  bard.  TeU  every- 
body hello  for  me.    By,  by  for  now. 

Pfc.  Shelton  had  been  wounded 
In  Vietnam,  and  he  had  just  re- 
turned to  active  duty.  Tbe  question  Is, 
Should  he  have  been  sent  back  to  active 
duty  when  he  was?  He  says  in  his  letter 
that  his  leg  was  still  sore,  but  he  was  re- 
quired to  walk  40  miles.  Why  was  he 
required  to  do  this?  The  young  soldier 
answers  that  question  by  saying  that  his 
battalion  was  below  strength  and  that 
his  battalion  was  being  sent  to  assist 
another  that  also  was  below  par. 

I  have  never  said  that  we  should  be  In 
Vietnam,  but  I  have  continually  said 
that,  now  that  we  are  there,  we  must 
support  our  men  to  the  fullest  degree. 
And  by  support,  I  mean  that  they  should 
have  all  the  necessary  equipment,  facili- 
ties, and  assistance  they  need. 

I  know  the  Defense  D^Dartment  says 
that  It  Is  doing  all  that  it  can  and  that 
we  must  realize  that  it  Is  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  transport  men  and  supplies  to 
a  idaee  thousands  of  miles  away.  But, 
I  say.  the  Department  knew  this  would 
be  the  case  before  it  ever  augumented 
our  troopt,  and  the  necessary  provisions 
should  have  been  made  long  before  now. 

Anothsr  point  I  wish  to  discuss  today 
in  regard  to  Vietnam,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
policy  of  who  goes  to  Vietnam  and  who  is 
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soldier,  whom  I 


deferred.  The  young] 
just  mentioned,  has  a  1  »^ther  now  serv- 
ing  in  Vietnam.  I  real  i$e  the  difficulties 
involved  in  choosing  w  Ito  goes  and  who 
stays,  but  it  seems  on^  proper  that  if 
one  member  of  a  family  jis  killed  in  Viet- 
nam, another  memben  of  his  family 
should  not  be  left  theife.  After  all,  the 
number  of  our  troops  committed  there  is 
small  in  proportion  to  uiose  involved  In 
World  War  n,  when  It  Was  reasonable  to 
expect  every  able-bodied  man  to  be  called 
to  military  service  and  tdaced  in  the  war 
zone.  1 ! 

But  such  is  not  the  tiise  today,  and  I 
strongly  recommend  that  this  policy  be 
carefully  studied  and  altered  to  meet  the 
situation  of  the  present  time.  We  owe 
this  to  the  parents,  wiyts,  and  children 
of  our  men,  who  are  nUking  great  per- 
sonal sacrifices. 

Just  because  this  is  n<|t  an  easy  matter 
to  solve  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
do  nothing  about  it.  The  greater  chal- 
lenge requires  greater  eflforts  to  fair^ 
handle  the  situation. 

As  the  number  of  flag-draped  caskets 
arriving  from  Vietnam  increases  each 
day,  my  constituents  aAk  me  more  and 
more  what  we  are  doing 

men  are  taken  care  of.       

son  also  was  killed  in  Vi^ynam  wrote  and 
asked  me: 


Please  see  that  our  boys 
of  everything  to  fight  thii 


b  ave  the  very  best 
war  with. 


I  demand  that  this  be  bone,  and  I  ask 
for  action  now.  [ 

Concluding  my  remark  4, 1  am  inserting 
here  an  editorial  from  the  Oreeneville 
Sun,  the  hometown  newa^aper  of  Private 
Shelton,  and  I  trust  that'iihe  Department 
of  Defense  will  carefully  study  the  sug- 
gestions contained  therein. 

Let  us  end  this  wal*— quickly  and 
honorably. 

|Prom  Oreeneville  (if^nn.)  Sun, 
May  27,  19f 
Onx  Son  Is  ENOcca  fob  Ant  FAMn.T  To 
OiVB  IN  Vikt«Um 
The  war  In  Viet  Nam  is  iomlng  closer  to 
home  aU  the  time.  j 

As  GreenevUle  and  Oreec^  Countlans  stop 
to  mourn  the  death  of  u\  local  son,  Pfc. 
Prank  Timothy  Shelton,  thli  terrible  war  In 
all  of  Its  poignancy  to  bro^ht  sharply  be- 
fore ua.  r 

Most  Americans  firmly  believe  that  our  ef- 
forts in  Southeast  Asia  ar*  actually  In  our 
own  defense  and  In  presertttog  a  world  bal- 
ance that  can  contain  the  i>panslonlst  alms 
of  Communist  China.  [ 

Pfc.  Shelton  has  a  broth^n  presently  serv- 
ing In  Viet  Nam.  While  hi  is  not  the  only 
son.  It  seems  to  lis  that  It  I  would  be  com- 
pounding the  tragedy  to  ha^i  to  subject  thto 
famUy  to  the  possible  deattjof  two  sons  in 
thto  conflict,  especially  sin*  such  a  small 
proportion  of  our  youth  are  participating  In 
the  conflict  In  any  capacity.    , 

We  strongly  urge  the  DejArtment  of  De- 
fense to  reconsider  their  i<illcy  and  when 
one  son  of  a  family  is  kUltJd  in  the  service 
of  their  country  In  that  ffir  off  land  that 
any  other  sons  of  the  samta  family  be  ex- 
cused from  service  In  the  in^r  zone. 

If  thto  were  an  aU  out  w4»  In  which  vast 
numbers  of  our  people  weiie  Involved  then 
it  might  be  loolced  upon  j  differently  but 
considering  the  limited  naitre  of  the  war 
and  the  fact  that  so  few,  ccnparatlvely  are 
Involved  In  the  actual  flghtfiig  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  it  seems  only  falrlthat  one  family 
not  be  asked  to  give  up  moffe  than  one  son 
in  thto  conflict  as  It  presentlv  extoU. 


THE  CONTINUINa  QUEST  FOR 
PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  search 
for  peace  in  Vietnam  must  be  a  bipar- 
tisan effort  and  must  be  beyond  politics. 
I  rise  today  to  applaud  my  friend  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Javits,  for  his  approach  to  a  solution  of 
this  problem  which  so  concerns  us  all. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal, which  he  made  yesterday  on  Long 
Island  at  Hofstra  University's  gradua- 
tion exercises,  that  the  United  States 
agree  to  cease  bombing  North  Vietnam 
if  we  can  secure  a  pledge  from  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  to  come  to  the  conference  table 
and  negotiate  a  peace. 

Senator  Javits  is  quoted  by  the  New 
York  Times: 

The  cessation  of  bombing  in  the  north 
should  provide  Hanoi  with  some  face-saving 
reason  for  agreeing  to  talk.  It  could  atoo 
create  a  calmer  atmosphere  for  the  talks. 
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that  I  have  permlsdon  for  its  inclusion 
in  the  Record  : 

Whenever  I  say  "America"  I  think  of  free- 
dom, and  how  our  country  got  saved,  and 
how  we  won  the  war.  Whenever  I  say  Amer- 
ica I  think  of  beauty  and  aU  the  wonder- 
ful things  God  gave  us.  I  thtok  of  all  the 
nice  beautiful  trees  and  flowers  and  pretty 
grass.  Whenever  I  say  America  I  am  thank- 
ful that  I  Uve  In  the  United  States,  and  have 
such  nice  parents  and  schooto,  like  Miami 
ChrtoUan  to  a  very  nice  school.  I  think  of  a 
church  and  BUIy  Graham  who  telto  the 
Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrtot  and  In 
America  the  Bible  to  taught  everywhere.  On 
Sunday,  God's  day.  kids  go  to  Sunday  school 
with  nice  churches  and  teachers  and  peo- 
ple In  the  United  States  can  be  saved  on 
Sunday.  Some  famUles  have  cerUln  Bible 
reading  and  prayer. 

,  I  love  the  United  States  and  Its  beauty 
and  nature,  with  God's  word  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  people  preaching  all  over 
the  world  and  people  In  the  United  States 
are  wishing  that  we  wlU  win  the  war  with 
Viet  Nam.  I  love  the  United  Stotes  of 
America.  That's  why  I'm  so  happy.  When 
I  grow  up  I  am  going  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  world. 


I  concur  in  this. 

I  join  the  distinguished  Senator  in  his 
call  for  a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam  to  pre- 
pare for  free  elections.  Hopes  for  peace 
in  Vietnam  rest  with  elections  that  truly 
express  the  desires  of  the  people  in  their 
choice  of  government. 

A  cessation  of  the  fighting  would  be 
of  immense  help  in  providing  the  proper 
climate  for  free  elections— and  I  respect- 
fully join  my  Republican  coUeague  in  his 
most  recent  contribution  to  our  continu- 
ing quest  for  peace. 


AMERICA 


Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  a  capable  and  devoted  State 
Department  employee  died  in  Miami. 
Francis  X.  Watterson  not  only  had  ren- 
dered outstanding  service  as  special 
agent  of  the  Department  of  State's 
Miami  Field  Office  since  1955,  but  his 
earlier  governmental  service  was  of  the 
same  high  type.  This  was  particularly 
tn;.e  of  the  time  he  spent  in  the  armed 
services  in  World  War  n  and  in  Korea. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  work  schedule, 
Francis  Watterson  foxmd  time  to  par- 
ticipate in  community  and  church  af- 
fairs and  to  devote  adequate  attention  to 
his  family.  The  inspiration  which  he 
gave  his  7 -year-old  son  Gregory  is  re- 
flected in  a  school  paper  which  Gregory 
wrote  for  his  teacher.  This  simple  state- 
ment is  so  direct  and  so  inspirational 


SPACE  MEDICINE 
Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  caU  to  my  colleagues'  attention  a 
career  paper  by  Mario  Gugierrez  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  school  requirements. 
I  know  that  the  Members  would  be 
pleased  to  see  such  a  fine  paper  by  this 
young  student  who  Uves  in  my  district. 
Mario's  career  paper  is  on  "The  Profes- 
sion of  Space  Medicine  and  Bioastronau- 
tics."  and  was  a  requirement  of  his  U,S. 
Government  and  economic  class. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  include 
Mario  Gugierrez'  career  paper  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

Spacs  Meoicink 
(A  career  paper  on  the  prof eaalon.  of  apace 
medicine   and   bloastronautica,   by   Mario 
Gugierrez) 

After  carefuUy  going  over  my  personal 
qualifications  and  measuring  them  up  to 
my  personal  ambitions  I  have  decided  that 
the  career  that  I  am  best  suited  for  and  I 
would  like  most  to  pursue  Is  that  of  being 
a  space  doctor.  First  I  will  give  a  summary 
of  thto  profession  and  what  It  Involves. 

Space  medicine  to  a  relatively  new  fleld 
which  grew  directly  out  of  avUtlon  medicine. 
The  objectives  of  the  biomedical  sciences 
are  the  study,  prevention,  and  alleviation  of 
a  number  of  medical  problems  and  their 
hazardous  consequences  resulting  from  man's 
flight  beyond  the  life  supporting  regions  of 
the  Earth's  atmosphere.  In  other  words 
space  medicine  to  to  the  space  ship  what 
aviation  medicine  to  to  the  alrpUne. 

Many  different  brands  of  speclaltots  are 
found  In  the  space-medical  fleld.  Some  «rf 
the  most  Important  of  these  are,  the  medi- 
cal researchers,  physlctots,  astrophyslctots, 
physiologists,  blochemtota,  and  human  en- 
gineers. 

Space  medical  research  provides  the  baato 
for  establtohlng  for  a  sealed  cabin  ecology 
In  space  and  In  bases  located  on  other  worlds. 
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BtoMtrooAatlcAl  •pedallsU  ■»■— ^^t  th*  ef- 
f  aoto  a(  niiclMur  and  spao*  ndlatloiM  ob  «mI 
•nlmito  and  maa  and  aatat  In  darUdng 
Bwttioda  at  protaottng  tba  organlsa  from 
them.  Ttuiy  study  aoMlaratlooi.  natrltlan. 
mplratlon.  toadoology,  bactarUdosy,  and  tha 
wwfgtitlaai  phenomanon  of  traval  In  apaca. 
Tba  taaulta  of  their  vork  help  aatabllah  hu- 
man tolaranca  to  rocket  flight. 

Another  vary  Important  a^act  of  thla  Job 
la  tha  aelaetlon  and  tralnlnt  of  the  aatro- 
oauti.  Tlia  chief  medical  advisor  and  hU 
team  determine  whether  proapaetlve  astro- 
nanta  are  physically  In  perfect  condition. 
Tliey  then  mnat  conduct  a  lerlea  of  tests  to 
eee  bonr  they  can  withstand  the  tortures  of 
space.  After  an  astronaut  Is  selected  they 
must  then  remain  under  constant  care  and 
etndy  until  time  for  their  respective  space 
mhrtmi  When  In  fllcht  the  q>ace  doctors 
are  constantly  monltormg  all  activities  of 
the  body.  If  any  physical  problem  should 
artee  while  an  aatronaut  Is  In  space  the  team 
of  pfayalotana  muat  be  able  to  detect  It  and 
relay  a  course  of  action  to  the  aatronaut. 
After  the  termination  of  the  flight  the  astro- 
nauta  go  through  a  physical  debriefing  in 
whl^  they  are  thonx^hly  checked  and 
reehecked.' 

The  opportunities  and  rewards  of  this 
unique  profession  are  vast  and  great.  It  le 
said  by  many  authorities  that  the  career  In 
QMce  medlflna  provldee  no  finer  way  to  make 
lasting  contributions  to  their  country. 

Tlia  avarai^  net  Incofne  of  a  physician  la 
•20,000  a  year.  Bamtnei  tend  to  be  much 
lower  In  the  first  years  of  practice  and  grow 
slowly.  The  qiaoa  doctor  will  make  about 
•38.000  to  940,000  after  he  haa  gained  hla 
position  and  becomee  eaUbllshed  In  his 
specialty.  The  advantagea  of  this  field  of 
medlotne  are  not  only  in  money  but  also  the 
hours  are  more  regular,  vacatlona  with  pay, 
and  no  overhead. 

Since  man  will  conetantly  be  exploring 
spaoe  and  we  have  only  begun  to  travel  In 
thla  new  frontier,  this  profeeslon  U  as  secure 
aa  the  astronaufa  himself. 

war  DIB  z  CHOoas  this  caanst 
Aeooidlag  to  my  referenoes  *  a  peraon  pmv 
aulng  a  career  In  medicine  shoold  hava  the 
foUowlng  QHaUficattona.  Plrat  of  aU,  la  your 
oapaetty  of  learning  and  the  degree  of  IntaUl- 
genoe  auflldant  for  tough  ooursas  of  a  medi- 
cal education.  Be  must  be  able  to  be  a  good 
ooUege  atudent  without  too  much  trontde, 
and  ha  muat  be  able  to  enjoy  studying  and 
find  It  attmulatlng.  Saoondly.  doea  ha  hav« 
the  capacity  for  hard  work.  Ha  muat  have 
saU-dladpnne  and  adhere  to  aet  standards 
and  routtnae  ha  haa  set  for  hlmaelf .  Thirdly, 
ha  muat  have  tnU  oonflrtanca.  Be  muet  have 
faith  ha  hU  own  ablUty  and  be  aelf  assnrad 
of  his  aelf.  Meat  he  ahould  have  the  eom- 
paaaloa  to  deal  honeatly  with  all  klnda  of 
personalltlee  without  beoomlng  Impatient. 
The  phyatdan  must  alao  have  pf»nft1  In- 
tegrl^  and  bw  depended  upon  not  to  vloUta 
nonfldenoe.  In  addition  he  must  have  a 
pleaalng  pereonal  abUlty.  Be  ahould  be  neat, 
dean  and  well  groomed.  nnaUm^he  must 
have  good  insight  and  Judgment.  He  must 
be  able  to  alae  up  a  total  altuatlon  and  be 
able  to  look  under  the  aurfaoe  of  things, 
They  muat  be  able  to  understand  human 
nature  and  use  good  peyohology. 

After  I  want  over  ibaae  quallfleatloaa  I 
finally  rtaoldad  that  I  meat  many  of  the  qnall- 
fleatkma  waU  but  there  are  atlU  aeveral  tha» 
I  muat  need  to  develop  on.  I  alao  want  to 
my  oounaalor  at  the  beglnalng  of  tha  year 
and  aaked  hla  advice  from  what  he  knows  of 
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me  aad  from  my  grades  In  high  aA*'ffoli  Be 
XxM  me  thact  from  what  ha  can  aee  there  Is 
no  reason  why  I  ahould  not  pursue  this 
oareertf  I  had  the  daatra  and  ambttton. 

Tha  reason  I  salactad  tha  apaeUtty  of  apaca 
madtdBa  la  Inmleally  beoauaa  of  thla  career 
paper.  Up  until  now  I  had  been  undecided 
on  what  special  branch  of  "'r*«'^'it  I  would 
go  Into,  but  In  my  research  Ux  thla  report  I 
came  acroas  thla  topic  and  after  reading  In 
to  It  I  became  greatly  Interested  In  It.  I  did 
aome  more  reeearch  on  It  and  have  decided  to 
go  into  this  particular  field. 


HOW  wnx  I  ] 


paaa  >oa  TEoa  nxLoT 


Ify  preparation  for  a  career  In  medicine 
began  when  I  wae  In  ninth  grade  and  aa- 
lected  my  courses  for  my  sophomore  year  at 
the  eenlor  high.  The  following  le  a  llat  of  the 
required  high  school  credits  for  a  premedloal 
college  program: '  Laboratcoy  SclMice.  2  or  S 
years;  English,  4  years;  Foreign  Language.  2 
to  4  years;  Social  Studlee,  2  to  8  yeara;  Math- 
emattca,  2  years  algebra,  1  year  of  plana 
geometry. 

I  have  followed  theee  requlrententa  all  the 
way  and  I  am  now  preparing  for  my  couraea 
In  pra-madlolne.  I  have  set  up  an  Interview 
with  the  student  counselor  at  Miami  Dade 
Jr.  College  to  set  up  my  curriculum.  The 
foUowlng  requirements  are  needed  for  ac- 
ceptance into  a  medical  echool :  *  Engllah,  12 
hOTirs;  Inorganic  Chemistry,  8  hours;  Organic 
Chemistry,  8  hours;  Physics,  8  hours;  Biology 
or  Zoology,  8  boura;  Quantitative  Analysis, 
4  hotirs;  Social  Sciences,  Humanitlee,  24 
hours;  Mathematics,  16  hours;  Reading 
knowledge  of  French,  German,  or  Spanish. 

After  I  complete  my  four  years  of  college 
In  pre-med,  I  will  apply  for  admissions  to 
several  schooU  of  medicine,  hoping  to  get 
Into  one.  If  I  am  accepted  to  a  school  of 
medicine  where  I  vrlU  attend  for  four  more 
years.  Here  I  wlU  get  ray  first  real  taste  of 
being  a  doctor  (I  am  planning  to  i4>ply  to 
aohoola  which  offer  ooursee  In  space  medi- 
cine). 

After  completing  my  studlee  at  tha  medi- 
cal school  I  will  apply  for  internship  at  a 
hospital.  During  Internship  you  work  In 
a  hospital  with  real  patients  and  it  la  mainly 
to  gat  you  used  to  the  Idea  of  woi^lng  on 
human  belnga.  Tha  pay  for  an  intern 
rangee  from  $160  to  8800  and  laaU  for  two 
years. 

When  your  Intamahlp  haa  ended  you  may 
i4>ply  for  a  medical  llcenae  by  taking  cither 
atate  or  national  board  enunlnatlona.  When 
I  pass  theee  eaama  I  am  a  doctor  and  may 
apply  for  residency  in  a  hoapitaL  After  I 
eonqilete  a  year  or  two  aa  a  resident  and 
hava  fall  eoofldenca  aa  a  doctor  I  will  take 
poet  iradaate  eoursea  In  ^aca  madldna  after 
I  fed  I  know  anongh  to  be  a  spaoe  doctor  I 
wlU  take  tha  board  teata  and  tf  I  paaa  I  will 
apply  for  a  Job  with  NASA  and  I  wlU  work 
In  either  Houston  or  Cape  Kennedy. 

aauoaaarHT 
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ADDRESS  OF  MANOLO  RETIS  AT 
THE  YOUNG  UEtTB  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION,  INTERNATIONAL 
BRANCH 

Mr.  GLXVENOER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 


■  Ibid.  p.  47. 
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from  florlda  tMr.  Psma]  may  extend 
his  remaifes  at  this  potot  in  the  Raoou 
and  todude  ertraneops  matter. 

Tbe  SPKAXBR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  i^^eaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  an  address  by  Manolo 
Reyes,  the  Latin  news  editor  of  one  of 
the  South's  largest  telerlslon  stations, 
WTVJ  channel  4.  Manolo's  address  was 
before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation meeting  in  Miami. 

I  would  like  to  commend  this  excellent 
address  to  my  coUeaguee'  attentlim  and 
I  h(H>e  that  all  those  who  have  the  bostea 
of  better  and  higher  education  for  aU 
our  youth  win  take  note  of  Manolo's 
feelings  In  his  farewell  address  to  Bliss 
Edith  Chase,  a  teacher  for  41  years  In 
the  public  school  systems: 
Ait  ADoaass  bt  Manolo  Rrras,  WTVJ  Latin 

Nbwb  Edrob,  at  trb  Todno  MxN'a  Chbib- 

TIAN  AaSOCIATION,  Intxbnational  Bbanch, 

Mat  14.  1068 

There  are  only  a  few  Umee  In  an  entire 
lifetime,  that  a  human  being  has  the  privi- 
lege of  facing  a  altuatlon  such  as  this  (me. 

I  am  41  years  old  and  have  never  in  my 
life  had  the  high  honor  which  bringa  me 
here  today. 

It  is  a  sad  duty,  for  we  shall  miss  her 
imforgettable  contributions  to  our  lives. 

I  am  here  to  oflldally  bid  fareweU  to  Mlas 
Edith  A.  Chase,  a  teacher  In  thla  country  for 
41  years  and  a  pillar  of  education  In  the 
United  States. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  leaders  of 
nations  are  formed  In  the  schools,  and  the 
driving  force,  the  motor,  the  central  nervous 
system  of  every  echool  is  the  teacher.  And 
good  schools  must  have  good  teaohera. 

Miss  Edith  Chase,  during  her  41  yean 
aa  a  teacher  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best 
lu  the  United  Statee.  Four  generatlona  of 
North  American  dtlaena  have  paased  through 
the  classrooms  of  this  exemplary  educator. 
She  la  a  great  woman  choeen  by  Qod  to  face 
in  the  daasrooma  a  spedal.  unique  situation 
created  In  Miami  during  tha  last  yeara. 

Edith  Chase  was  bom  In  Mlnneeota.  At- 
tended St.  Paul's  Bfacalester  CoUege  and 
later  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Miss 
Chase  graduated  from  the  Univerdty  of 
Miami  with  an  A3.  Degree.  She  got  her 
master's  degree  in  Education  from  the  Uni- 
verdty of  Iowa. 

Before  coming  to  Miami,  Mlas  Chaae  was 
high  school  principal  in  Lester,  Iowa,  and 
In  Kindred,  North  Dakota.  She  alao  was 
temporary  teacher  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
In  SeatUe,  Waahlngton. 

She  came  to  Miami  In  the  year  1928  and 
was  prlndpal  of  Opa  Locka  Elementary  and 
Southdde  Bementary.  During  the  last  16 
yeus.  aha  haa  been  prlndpal  of  Riverside 
Elementary. 

All  the  above,  said  In  my  poor  language 
and  written  In  half-a-paga.  represent,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  41  yeara  of  tha  life  of  Miss 
Chaae  dedicated  to  teach,  dedicated  to  help, 
dedicated  to  aacrlfice,  dedicated  to  form 
new  people. 

Bar  41  yeara  of  teaching,  guidance,  love 
and  saorlfloa  could  not  truly  be  tdd  In  a 
million  pagaa. 

There  are  thoae  who  believe  that  to  be  a 
taaohar  you  muat  have  the  right  eanae  of 
Juatloa.  That  tha  teaoher  muat  teach  with 
aoeuraey  and  atrlct  «n«rt|>ii.«t  For  them 
tha  teaoher  Is  a  Judge. 

Otbars  aaa  In  the  taaohar  a  father  or  a 
mother,  with  an  open  heart  to  UBdaratand 
and  guide  their  Btodenta  aa  thair  own  chil- 
dren. V 
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In  other  worda.  the  schod  is  ths  second 
home,  and  tha  taachera  are  the  oontlnua- 
-tion  of  the  parenta  at  aehad. 

Miss  Edith  Chase  ha^  <  known  how  to 
wisely  combine  the  pan(Ud  Unee  of  love 
and  Justice,  of  understan<|lhg  and  dladpllne, 
to  form  a  bedrock  of  true  and  truthf til  edu- 


trated  with  the 
children  to 
to  the  Amerl- 
overed. 


cation,  and  this  was  dem^) 
arrival  of  thousanda  of 
Florida.    The  greatest  e: 
can  continent  since  It  was 

Edith  Chase  never  dr^imed,  when  ahe 
was  attending  aohoola  in  her  native  Min- 
nesota, that  God  had  chqaen  her  to  be  the 
teacher  of  American  dtla^tia  and  of  Cuban 
cltlaena  fieelng  oppreeeioi^  j  and  tyranny. 

Maybe  It  la  because 
knows  He  can  try  .  . 

With  the  eternal  graUt 
Edith  Chaae  baa  suoceedi 


trlee  those  He 
ahe  did. 
of  the  Cubans, 
in  the  challenge 


of  the  Amerl- 

fought  and  died 

the  freedom  of 


thout  the  fear  of 
brothers  in  their 
urpose:  Save  our 
claws  and  bring 
of  freedom.  For 
«  an  ever-bum- 


given   to  her   by  hlstoryj  {with   the  Cuban 
exodua. 

The  history  of  that  Cutian  exodua  has  ap- 
parently had  three  phases  in  these  areas: 
The  first  in  which  everyone  wondered  what 
would  happen  to  the  thousanda  upon  thou- 
sanda of  Cubans  arrlTlng  here  without 
money,  clothes  or  future  hope. 

There  was  the  second  plUse  of  resentment, 
qidte  logical  In  every  exnlua..  where  there 
were  bitter  oommenta  against  the  Cuban 
exiles.  I  I 

And  the  third  one,  the  ^e  we  are  Uvlng 
now  of  perfect  harmony,  jwhich  refiecta  the 
traditional  friendship  of  itbe  United  States 
and  the  Cuban  people.  Frlcfndshlp  bom  from 
history,  sealed  with  the  bl 
cans  and  the  Cubans,  w: 
together  In  Cuba  .  .  .  fi 
Cuba. 

And  we  can  aay  here, 
making  a  mistake,  that  o 
exodus  had  but  one  initial 
children  from  communi 
them  over  to  study  at  lan< 
Uke  Americans,  Cubans 
Ing  hunger  for  freedom.      { 

During  the  three  phasM  encountered  In 
these  areaa  by  the  Cuban  ^xUea.  they  found 
but  one  attitude  in  Edit!  J  Chase:  An  open 
heart  to  help,  understanil  and  teach.  She 
was  not  a  taker,  but  a  gver,  and  she  gave 
her  strength  to  all  of  us. 

We  could  reveal  thouaailds  of  dtuationa  in 
which  the  problema  of  Cisan  chlldreo  ware 
solved  by  Miss  Chase  to  a^ow  her  greatness 
of  soul  and  her  valuable  i  ^undl  that  labels 
her  a  great  and  memorable  educator. 

We  mxist  recall  that  the  Cuban  ezodxis  has 
been  totally  new  for  the  Nc  ioi  American  dtl- 
sens  and  for  the  Cuban  ^  well.  Ndther 
they,  nor  ua,  had  ever  fao  i^  a  similar  situa- 
tion. Thus,  we  had  to  nu^te  new  rulea.  new 
methods  by  which  to  work;  aa  the  new  dtua- 
tiona were  presented. 

And  when  the  Cuban  ci^lid  did  not  have 
money  to  pay  for  lunch,  ha  had  to  go  to  the 
school's  office  to  request  a  special  ticket  to 
fill  an  empty  atomadi.  It  embarrassed  him. 
made  him  feel  different  alid  insecure.  Mies 
Chase  knowing  tha  heart  oC  a  child,  rapidly 
ruled  out  the  ofDce  request  for  lunch  tickets, 
and  estabUahed  a  prooe<iiire  by  which  aU 
entered  the  cafeteria  to  htre  lunch,  and  no 
one  knew  who  could  or  co  t  d  not  pay  for  his 
lunch. 

On  the  other  oceasimui  the  Cuban  child 
who  wae  at  fault  waa  taki  a  i  to  her  office  for 
dladpllne.  The  firat  que  tlon  ttom  the  Upa 
d  thla  great  woman  was  t  "Where  are  your 
parenu?"  And  if  the  child  said:  "In  Cuba" 
the  klaa  he  could  not  get  frjoan  his  mother  was 
given  by  Miss  Chase. 

Examples  like  thla  and  Imany  mOTe  which 
we  cannot  reveal  becauae  d<  our  limited  time 


has  gained  Idas  Ohaae  tht 


UKl   gratttude 
teaehara. 

There  are  tJUw  klaA  a 
life:  Theee  who  eow,  thoae 
thoee  who  pick  up  the  ot^  > 
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of  the  Chilian  parents  and 


human  beluga  tn 
1  rho  cultivate  and 


reepect,  the  tore 


The  teacher  eows.  Tha  teacher  throwa  the 
good  seed  In  the  virgin  furrow  of  tha  new 
minda.  Tha  teacher  la  always  learning  In 
hla  raapondbUlty  to  teach  better.  Tha 
teacher  la  a  mirror,  la  an  example.  Ilieea 
trutha  have  been  the  main  reason  in  the  life 
and  work  of  Miss  Edith  Chase. 

We  are  here  today,  with  this  humble  but 
sincere  act,  with  the  dmplidty  of  great 
things,  to  give  homage  to  thla  great  educator 
of  the  United  States. 

The  seed  she  sowed  with  love  and  dedica- 
tion has  already  started  to  give  its  fruits  In 
the  hearts  of  all  those  who  have  known  her 
and  have  worked  with  her.  Starting  today, 
the  date  on  which  she  retired  to  enjoy  a  well 
deserved  rest,  her  word,  her  examples,  her 
teachings  get  the  strength  of  an  Institution. 
This  Is  why  we  could  never  tell  her  "good  by" 
because  she  has  written  brilliant  and  unfor- 
gettable pages  in  the  history  of  education  In 
the  United  States.  These  pages  have  set 
forth  a  voliune  dedicated  to  human  kindness 
and  understanding. 

May  Miss  Edith  Chase  recdve  with  my 
humble  words,  the  recognition  of  a  grateful 
country,  of  thousands  of  Cuban  parenta  and 
teachers  whom,  with  their  sole  fdth  in  Qod, 
left  everything  behind  to  save  their  chUdren, 
and  found  in  you,  an  understanding  soul  to 
help  them  gain  back  thdr  fdth  In  themselvee 
to  educate  their  children  through  the  right 
ways  and  make  them  the  future  leaders  of 
this  country  and  theirs. 

You've  left  your  work  on  each  one  of  your 
students.  You  have  a  son  and  a  daughter 
In  each  one  of  them,  and  Cuba  will  always 
be  grateful  to  you. 

For  aU  thla.  we  honor  Miss  Edith  A.  Chase, 
great  teacher,  great  edocator,  a  great  human 
being. 


INTERNATIONAL  EDXJCAITON  ACT 

Mr.  CLEVENOER.    Mr.  ft>ealcer,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ml^ilgan  [Mr.  WatuM  D.  Fou>] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  tn 
the  RccoKo  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ur.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  express  my  deep  gratifica- 
tion upon  the  passage  of  H.R.  124S2.  the 
International  KducatltMi  Act  of  1966. 

As  a  member  of  the  International  Edu- 
cation Task  FicMxe.  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  work  with  this  legislation 
since  Its  Incepticni,  and  to  hear  the  testi- 
mony of  many  witnesses  who  spoke  In 
favor  of  this  far-reaching  plan. 

I  believe  that  this  act  can  be  and  win 
be  the  first  step  toward  better  under- 
standing among  the  peoples  and  nations 
of  the  world.  I  am  confident  that  this 
farsighted  plan  will  someday  emerge  as 
one  of  the  most  important  ideces  of 
legMatlon  enacted  by  the  89th  Congress. 

The  proposals  of  this  act  are  threefold: 
to  establish  graduate  centers  for  ad- 
vanced Intmiatlonal  training  and  re- 
search; to  strengthen  undergraduate  In- 
struction in  international  studies,  and  to 
expand  language  and  geographic  area 
studies. 

The  import  of  these  goals  cannot  be 
overemphasiBed.  Every  segment  of  our 
national  Ufe  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
international  in  Us  scope.  The  success- 
ful participation  of  the  United  States  in 
today's  world,  and  in  tomorrow's  world. 


depends  upon  an  expanded  understand^ 
ing  of  other  nations  and  their  pcoUems. 

Not  only  must  we  learn  to  better  un- 
derstand the  other  peoples  of  the  world, 
but  we  must  learn  to  underetand  their 
problems,  so  that  we  can  work  with  them 
toward  solutions.  Every  thinking  per- 
son today  recognizes  that  the  future  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  linked 
inflexibly  with  the  destinies  of  many 
other  countries,  and  many  other  peoples. 

If  the  International  Education  Act  of 
1966  can  make  us,  as  a  Nation,  more 
aware  of  our  International  environment, 
and  lead  us  toward  a  better  understand- 
ing of  our  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  then  we  have  indeed  accomplished 
much  by  its  passage. 


YOUNG  NEW  JERSEYriE  DEVELOPS 
TECHNIQUE  WHICH  MAY  IMMU- 
NIZE PEOPLE  FROM  EFPiflU'l'B  OF 
RADIATION 

Mr.  CLEVENOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Hilstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
achievements  of  our  scienttsts  are  very 
much  taken  for  granted,  since  many  of 
them  have  attained  their  sdentifle 
breakthrough  after  many  years  of  exper- 
imentation, and  the  scientist  has  already 
attained  middle  age  or  beyond. 

However,  I  take  great  prl^e  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  tills  honorable  body  the 
scientiflc  achlevonoits  of  Miss  Letantla 
Jankowskl,  a  young  Polish  high  school 
student  of  Lodi.  N.J.,  who  performed  her 
experiments  In  a  bedroom  laboratory  of 
her  home. 

The  experiments  iterfonned  by  Miss 
Jankowskl  could  have  far-reaching  ti- 
f ects  upon  the  life  of  ttie  peoi^  of  the 
world.  They  could  nullify  the  effects 
of  radiation  from  nuclear  weapons. 

We  can  take  pride  In  the  f  aet  that,  de- 
spite student  riots  and  demonstratloiui, 
there  are  some  serious-minded  young 
people  who  o(»uider  putting  their  educa- 
tion to  good  use  for  the  benefit  of  aU 
society  and  making  their  own  education 
of  prime  importance  to  themsdves. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  <m)ortunlty 
to  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations 
to  Miss  Jankowskl  for  the  success  she 
has  attained  and  to  wish  her  every  pos- 
sible success  in  her  future  endeavors.  I 
also  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  her  parents,  BA-.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Jan- 
kowskl. who  have  provided  her  with  the 
means  to  carry  out  her  experiments,  and 
to  her  teachers,  the  Felleian  Sisters  of 
the  nnmaeulate  Conception  High 
Sehotrf,  for  the  encouragement  and  su- 
pervision they  offered  her  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  that  she  under- 
took. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jankow- 
skl have  great  pride  in  the  achlerements 
of  their  daughter,  Letantla,  and  are 
probably  doubly  proud  since  Letantla's 
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younfer  sister.  Evelyn,  Is  also  sclentifl- 
eaOy  minded  uid  performing  experi- 
ments of  her  own. 

Mr.  ape»ktr,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude two  articles  on  the  achievements 
of  Miss  Jankowskl.  One  has  appeared 
in  the  May  26  Issue  of  the  Catholic 
Standard,  the  arehdiocesan  newspaper 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  other 
which  appeared  in  the  Jime  1  edition  of 
the  Post  Eagle,  published  weeldy  in 
Clifton,  N.J.,  by  Mr.  Chester  Orabowskl. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Ttom  tb«  CatboUc  Standard,  May  36,  1966] 

Wnn   An   Pobck    Awako:    Oni.   Mat   Havk 

SCOBXD  Raoution  Bbkakthjmuch 

liOoi,  NJ. — Tbe  aclentlflc  achievements  of 
ft  aenlor  at  Immaculate  Conception  High 
School  here  have  won  a  U.S.  Air  Force  award. 

LetantU  Jankomkl,  18,  baa  been  given  the 
Air  Force  Aero  Sjmc*  Award  for  experiments 
eonducted  In  a  makeshift  home  laboratory 
where  ahe  develoi>ed  a  vaccination  program 
which  the  Air  Force  believes  may  nullify  tbe 
•ffecta  of  radiation  In  humana. 

The  particular  achievement  for  which  she 
has  been  dted  Is  the  Immvmlaatlon  of  mice 
•gainst  lethal  exposxire  to  cobalt  radiation. 

INTXaMATIONAI.  AWAID 

She  won  tbe  Aero  Space  Medicine  Award 
at  the  International  Science  Fair  In  Dallas, 
Tta.,  where  she  was  a  flnallat  for  tbe  third 
eonsecutlve  year. 

As  a  result,  she  will  spend  the  summer 
working  at  the  Air  Force  aerospace  research 
oenter  In  Texas  and  with  two  other  students 
will  represent  tbe  XJS.  Armed  Forces  at  an 
International  science  exhibit  In  Tokyo,  Japan, 
In  November. 

Ilie  authority  for  the  Imptnrtance  of  her 
work  U  Air  Force  Col.  Edwin  BalUnger. 
"Tills  girt  has  uncovered  some  vital  Informa- 
tion on  radiation  Immunla^tlon,"  he  said. 
"Well  make  a  careful  study  of  her  work  and 
perhaps  duplicate  It  on  a  large  scale." 

Col.  Balllngcr  heads  the  radiological  re- 
•earob  program  at  the  Air  Force  School  of 
Aero  ^aee  Medicine  at  Brooks  Air  Force 
Base,  Tex.  He  said  both  tbe  Army  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  are  also  Inter- 
ested In  her  work,  carried  out  In  the  bedroom 
cf  tta*  borne  where  she  lives  with  her  parents 
and  her  sister,  Evelyn. 

Knnm,  too 

Evelyn  Is  another  budding  scientist.  She 
won  a  December  trip  to  Chicago  at  a  science 
fair  Hxmsored  by  the  New  Jersey  Junior 
Aeadamy  of  Seienoe. 

Miss  Jankowskl  said  she  started  her  radia- 
tion MperUnents  because  of  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  and  Increased  attention  to  the 
use  of  radlatton  In  medical  treatments. 

After  rsartlng  about  the  work  being  done 
by  scientists  in  England  and  America,  she 
wrot*  for  samples  of  two  compounds  with 
which  exp«rlm«nts  were  being  conducted. 
She  ran  exhaustive  tests  of  both,  using  mice 
for  her  experiments.  Then  she  devel<q)ed  her 
own  formula  and  technique  as  a  combina- 
tion. 

Of  four  mice  vaccinated  by  her  after  being 
e:q>osed  to  lethal  doaes  of  radiation,  three 
showed  no  effects  whatsoever.  WhUe  one 
died,  she  said.  It  Is  not  certain  that  either 
radiation  or  the  vaccine  caused  the  death. 

Air  Force  doctors  expressed  belief  that  In 
addition  to  providing  a  clue  to  immunisa- 
tion. Miss  Jankowskl's  experiments  may  be 
helpful  In  transplanting  organs  or  live  tissue 
from  one  parson  to  another.  In  her  experi- 
ments, Mia  Jankowskl  grafted  skin  from 
othar  mice  onto  those  which  had  been  ex- 
posed to  radiation  and  Immunisation  and 
the  grafts  lasted  twice  as  long  as  grafu  made 
onto  control  mica. 


Science,  howerer.  Is  not  the  Lodl  glrt's  only 
Interest.  She's  treasurer  of  the  student 
council,  does  the  art  work  for  the  school 
newspaper  and  literary  magazine,  and  Is  a 
member  of  the  debating  team.  On  top  of 
that,  she  tells  Interviewers:  "I  love  dances 
and  mixers.  If  I  worried  about  nothing  else 
but  sdentiflc  projects  and  I  never  went  out, 
rd  go  crazy." 

CONSTTLTB 


Miss  Jankowskl  has  won  a  number  of 
awards  and  trips  to  scientific  conferences  as 
a  residt  of  her  work.  Not  at  all  bashful.  If 
she  reads  an  article  which  interests  her,  she 
will  write  the  scientist  and  ask  about  his 
work. 

"Nine  times  out  of  ten,"  she  said,  "they 
write  back  and  send  me  information  about 
their  work,  maybe  some  samples  that  I  need, 
such  as  drugs,  and  give  encouragement."  She 
learned  skin  grafting,  for  Instance,  from  a 
plastic  surgeon  in  Passaic,  N.J. 

Sometimes,  she  admits,  she's  been  told 
"you're  too  young  for  that,  young  lady,"  but 
philosophically  she  adds:  "There's  always 
somewhere  else  to  go." 

Miss  Jankowskl  will  enter  the  University 
of  Southern  California  In  the  fall  on  full 
scholarship  and  will  major  in  biochemistry. 
Her  goal,  she  said,  is  to  do  research  for  the 
government  or  one  of  the  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations,  such  as  the  World  Health 
Organization. 

[From  the  Clifton  (N.J.)  Poet  Eagle) 
Mns  Janxowski  or  Lodi  Dxvxlops  Tzch- 
mqux  Which  Mat  InMuinex  Peopi.x  Fbom 
BrrxcTS  or  Radiation;  An  Foscx  To  Makx 
A  Stxtdt  or  EznauiDm 

Letantla  Jankowskl,  a  senior  holding  a 
student  council  oCBce  of  treasurer,  needs  no 
introduction  to  some  630  girls  at  the  Immac- 
ulate  Conception  High  School,  staffed  by 
the  Fellclan  Sisters,  who  can  look  up  to  her 
with  deep  esteem  and  high  commendations 
for  her  outstanding  achievements  in  the  field 
of  science. 

LetanUa  has  received  several  awards  at  the 
recent  International  Science  Fair  sponsored 
by  Science  Service  in  Dallas,  Texas,  May  11 
to  14. 

This  was  her  third  annual  successful  par- 
ticipation as  a  finalist  in  the  International 
Science  Fairs. 

LetantU's  project:  "ATP  and  Pyromellitio 
Acid  as  Radio  protectors;  Radio  protection 
and  Immunosuppression,"  was  awarded  first 
place  by  the  Air  Force  Aerospace  Agency. 
Authoritative  Air  Force  source*  say  that  Le- 
tantla through  her  series  of  experiments  ip 
which  she  immunlxed  mice  against  a  lethal 
600  roentgens  doses  of  cobalt  radiation  has 
devel(^;>ed  technique  which  may  iiinmnni«^ 
people  against  the  effects  of  radiation.  Her 
experiment  also  offers  leads  which  can  be  of 
vital  significance  in  limb  and  organ  trans- 
plants. 

Letantla  was  chosen' by  the  Air  Force  to  be 
one  of  three  Armed  Services  representatives 
at  an  international  exhibit  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
In  November. 

Other  awards  she  received  for  this  project 
are:  Third  Place  from  the  Science  Service;  a 
$100  Savings  Bond  from  the  Dallas  and  Fort 
Worth  Chapters  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation: alternate  award  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  The  latter  would  pro- 
vide a  trip  to  the  AEC  Argonne  National 
Laboratories  in  Illinois  if  any  one  of  the  orig- 
inal winners  declines. 

The  Aerospace  award  entitles  hv  to  a  visit 
to  any  Air  Force  research  center  she  chooses 
in  the  country. 

Air  Force  Col.  Edwin  BalUnger.  head  of 
the  department  of  radiological  research  at 
Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  said  that  a 
careful  study  would  be  made  to  see  if  Letan- 
tla's  eq>eriment  could  be  duplicated  on  a 


larger  scale.  She  was  invited  to  spend  tbe 
sxmuner  with  tbe  researchers  in  the  labo- 
ratories at  the  Air  Fmxm  Aerospace  Center 
in  Texas. 

Letantla  attributes  her  success  to  tbe  be- 
ginnings and  encouragement  she  has  received 
from  her  teachers,  ]>yilclan  Sisters,  in  the 
Science  Department  since  her  freshman  year 
at  Immskculate  Conception  High  School,  to 
professional  men  in  the  field  of  science  and 
medicine;  and  nonetheless,  to  her  loving  par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Jankowskl  of  275 
Orove  Street,  Lodi,  who  procure  tbe  neces- 
sary materials  for  her  experiments,  and  pro- 
vide an  extension  lab  at  their  home.  She  also 
enjoys  sharing  her  Interests  with  her  science- 
minded  prize-winning  younger  sister,  Evelyn, 
a  Junior  at  Immaculate. 

Letantla  has  already  received  a  full  schol- 
arship of  $6,000  to  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  and  a  partial  scholarship  of 
$2,000  to  Northeastern  University  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 


JAMES  MEREDITH 

Mr.  CLEVENOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  tMr.  Gilbert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsm 
fram  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  grieve 
for  James  Meredith,  his  family  and  my 
coimtry  when  I  think  of  the  act  of 
wanton  lawlessness  ccMumitted  yesterday 
in  Mississippi.  It  reminds  us,  Just  when 
we  think  that  we  are  making  real  prog- 
ress, that  there  remain  people  who  are 
cruel  and  imcivilized  In  their  Intolerance 
of  the  dignity  of  others.  It  reminds  us 
that  we  in  Washington  still  are  not  fin- 
ished with  the  work  of  civil  rights.  It 
reminds  us  that  there  are  many  who  con- 
tinue to  doubt  the  Natimi's  determina- 
tion to  assure  the  human  equality  of  all 
its  citizens,  a  determination  that  we  here 
in  Congress  have  the  responsibility  to 
express. 

In  tx>th  President  Johnson's  civil  rights 
bill,  and  my  own,  there  is  a  provision  for 
special  Federal  protection  of  civil  rights 
workers.  The  perpetrator  of  the  heinous 
act  of  lawlessness  perpetrated  on  James 
Meredith  must  be  brought  to  Justice  be- 
fore the  Federal  bar,  since  his  crime  was 
directed  against  all  the  people  of  tliis 
Nation.  The  current  civil  rights  bill, 
which  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  now 
considering,  must  be  given  consideration 
in  this  session  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be 
acted  upcm  favorably.  Enactment  of  this 
bill  will  not  prevent  appsdllng  Incidents 
such  as  the  one  of  which  James  Meredith 
was  victim  yesterday.  But  it  will  notify 
any  man  whose  inclinations  are  toward 
reckless  lawlessness  in  his  dealings  with 
civil  rights  workers  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  stand  by  idly  in 
tolerance  of  his  conduct.  Crimes  against 
civil  rights  workers  will  become  crimes 
against  the  Federal  Government.  I  ex- 
tend my  sympathy  to  James  Meredith 
and  his  family  and  a  ray  of  hope  to  the 
Nation.  We  who  believe  in  racial  equal- 
ity mean  business.  We  will  not  rest  until 
the  national  will  in  behalf  of  the  dignity 
of  all  Americans  become  tiie  national 
practice. 


June  7,  1968 

TDIiANE  UNIVERSr^  RECEIVES 
NATIONAL  RECQONITIGN 

Mr.  CLEVENOER.  &  [1-.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  thajti  tbe  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Bougs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tetnpore.  L;  there 
objection  to  the  request  b(  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan?  J  i 

There  was  no  obJecUqik. 

Mr.  HOGGS.    Mr.  Siiiaker,  In  the  30 
years  since  I  gradi 
University's  School  of 
sity  has  made  treme: 
many  academic  areas, 
has  advanced  from  whi 
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from  Tulane 

w,  the  unlver- 

strides  In  so 

terally,  Tulane 

was  essentially 

a  "streetcar"  college  in!  the  1930's  to  a 


tlonal — ^unl- 
in    Tulane's 
most  of  the  50 
countries, 
endeavor  and 
attained   de- 
le of  the  great 
try,  and  I  am 
the  university, 
received  na- 
the  National 
virtue  of  the 
le  university  of 
ion  imder  its 
program.    The 


truly  national — and  in 
versity.    Today    stui 
various  colleges  hail  f  r 
States  and  from  many 
In  many  fields  of  acadi 
scholarship,   Tulane   has 
served  recognition  as 
imlverslties  of  our  co 
proud  to  Ix;  an  alumnus 

Most  recently,  Tulai 
tional  recognition  fro! 
Science  Foundation,  b^ 
Foundation's  award  to 
a  grant  of  almost  $3.7 
science  development 
funds  will  be  used  by  Tulane  to  enhance 
and  improve  the  faculty  and  facilities  of 
several  of  its  science  d^artments.  By 
adding  to  the  faculties!  of  the  depart- 
ments of  biology,  mathematics,  and 
psychology  and  buildlnB  a  full-fledged 
science  center  at  the  Munlverslty  the 
quality  of  instruction,  puticularly  on  the 
graduate  level,  will  be  gji^e»tly  improved. 

Dr.  Herbert  E.  Longeftecker,  president 
of  Tulane,  noted  after  the  grant  to  the 
university  was  announce^: 

This  grant  from  tbe  scljeaice  development 
program  of  the  National 
is  affirmation  of  Tulane's 
tentials.    At  the  same 
ognized  and  accepted  as  a 
to  Tulane  to  continue  its 
level  of  performance  equal 
able  anywhere. 

The  Tlmes-Pieayune  ]b^qM4>er  in  my 
home  city  of  New  Orleans  has  given  a 
fine  measure  of  recognition  to  Tulane  for 
receiving  this  grant.  Iiii  an  editorial  of 
Sunday,  May  29,  1966,  the  significance 
and  challenge  of  this  grilit  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundatii  >h  Is  emphasised 
and  outlined.  I 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  ii«  to  insert  into 
the  Record  this  fine  lidltorlal  by  the 
Times-Picayune.    The  editorial  follows: 

SdKlfCB    OkAMTS   Pour  r    TO    OBOWTH 

There  is  a  stgnlficance  l4yand  bricks  and 
mortar,  laboratories  and  14culty  salaries  In 
the  $3.7  million  National  Science  Foundatiim 
grant  awarded  Tulane  University  last  week. 
It  is  the  opportunity  to  biilld,  upon  the 
foundation  of  science  $cholarship  and 
achievement,  a  truly  excell$nt  *o«^>»<wg  and. 
research  program,  and  a  m  :^ce-baaed  pros- 
perity of  vast  potential. 

The  grant  announced 
belp  provide  buUdlngs, 
ulty  expansion  in  mat 
P*7etMlogy  over  the  nact 
«U1  do  man.  f  or  M  wlU 
sxpand  its  program  In 


lence  Foundation 
itrength  and  po- 
it  must  be  rec- 
urther  challenge 
levelopment  at  a 
the  best  avail- 


over  and  above  what  was  tHginaUy  planned 


Wadilngton  will 

pment  and  fac- 

bMogy  and 

year*;    But  it 

Tulane  to 

Ufei 


for  the  next  five  years.  In  this  respect,  the 
grant  Is  a  challenge  also  to  New  Orleans  and 
to  supporters  ot  the  tmlvenltjr  eveiywlieie  to 
meet  the  commitment  that  has  been  under- 
taken. 

llie  same  applies  to  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity at  Baton  Rouge,  which  last  December 
received  a  similar  grant  to  help  Improve  Its 
programs  In  the  baste  physical  tdeneet: 
chemistry,  physics,  mathematics  and  geology. 
Together  tbe  grants  represent  a  recognition 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  of  a  new 
sense  of  political  maturity  in  the  state  and 
of  the  caliber  of  educational  leadership  at 
the  two  universities.  The  grants  are  a  vote 
of  confidence  In  the  region  and  its  future. 

The  grants  were  awarded  under  a  relatively 
recent  federal  program  for  the  advancement 
of  science  and  sdentifle  education.  The  leg- 
islation establlsbing  the  {Mogram  requires 
tbe  NSP  to  seek  out  unlveraltles  with  prom- 
ising programs,  to  assess  the  potential  of 
existing  programs  and  the  total  quality  of 
tbe  institutions.  Then  NSF  must  decide  If 
Investment  of  the  federal  funds  there  will 
have  sufllclent  Impact  upon  the  development 
of  tbe  scientific  program  to  be  of  significant 
value  to  the  national  Interest. 

For  Its  part.  Tulane  has  agreed  to  find 
additional  resources  to  carry  out  the  develop- 
ment program  which,  over  the  next  five  years, 
will  coat  some  $10  million.  It  will  provide, 
among  other  things,  a  new  science  center  on 
the  main  campus,  new  laboratories  for  studies 
in  evolutionary  and  environmental  biology 
at  the  Riverside  Research  campus  near  Belle 
Chasse.  It  wUl  enable  the  tmlverslty  to  at- 
tract 43  additional  scientists  of  exceptional 
competence,  raising  the  science  faculty  to 
121.  It  will  expand  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents and  ultimately  Increase  the  number  of 
doctorate  degrees  produced  in  tbe  life  sci- 
ences by  40  per  year. 

All  this  will  have  a  "multiplier"  effect. 
For  it  will  serve  as  a  seedbed  of  ideas  and 
Innovation  from  which,  experience  elsewhere 
has  shown,  grows  a  new  kind  of  science- 
based  industry.  It  will  help  provide  and 
attract  the  professional  people  needed 
by  such  Industry.  And  it  will  help  train,  by 
providing  competent  teachers,  the  skilled 
manpower  in  which  this  region  now  is 
deficient. 

The  Impact  of  the  program  now  being  ini- 
tiated   at    Tulane    wlU    be    felt    here, 
throughout  the  nation,  for  years  to  come. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CLEVENOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  CMr.  Oilugan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  ixiint  In  the  Rscoro 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  vote  No.  87. 1  was  absent,  attending 
to  ccoigressional  duties  in  my  home  dis- 
trict. Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  that  rollcalL 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CLEVENOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tbe  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  OiLLioAirl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  RicoitD 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  lb  there 
objectton  to  the  request  of  the  centleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  OmJOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roU- 
call  vote  No.  124.  I  was  absent,  attend- 
ing to  congressional  duties  f<H-  my  home 
district.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "aye"  on  that  rollcaU. 


GOVERNMENT'S     MONETARY     AND 
ECONOMIC  POLICIES 

Mr.  CLEVENOER.  Mr.  E^peaker,  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
t^id  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Racoao  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  U  there 
objection  to  tbe  request  ot  tbe  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
cerned as  are  all  Americans  with  our 
Government's  monetary  and  economic 
policies.  Today,  the  most  persistent  eco- 
nomic problem  facing  the  United  States 
is  our  unfavorable  balance  of  pasments. 
The  deficit  in  steel  trade  is  a  major  con- 
tributing factor  to  this  balanee-of-pay- 
ments  deficit.  In  1965  the  value  of  steel 
imports  exceeded  the  value  of  exixirts  by 
$670  million.  Imports  of  steel  are  ftood- 
Ing  into  this  country. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  call  to 
your  attoitlan  aa  excellent  statement  ot 
the  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry 
Committee  on  this  problem  presented  by 
Dr.  George  A.  Roberts,  president,  Vasco 
Metals  Corp.,  Latrobe,  Pa.^  before  the 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Finiuvoe. 

Dr.  Roberts  hag  supported  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  of  steel  Imports 
as  recommended  by  Senator  Vance  Hart- 
KE  of  Indiana.   It  has  been  long  needed;^ 

This  statement  Is  worthy  of  careful 
consideration  by  every  American. 

I  urge  aU  Members  to  read  and  study 
this  statement  especially  so  since  I  ex- 
pect to  again  hoM  bearings  <m  the  Im'^ 
pact  of  imports  upon  American  emploj- 
rnaxt. 

The  last  report  on  this  subject  needs 
to  be  updated,  and  Dr.  Roberts'  re- 
marks contribute  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  overall  picture  of  our  Import 
problems. 


SxAxnoMT   or   Tool   amd   rhriwiTM 

iMoovrmT  OoMicxmB,  Bbvobm  tkb  Com- 
Mirm  OM  FufANGB,  VA.  Sbkats,  Jumb  a, 
1066 

Mr.  Oiairman,  my  name  is  Oteorge  A.  Rob- 
erts. I  am  president  of  Vasco  Metals  Cor- 
poration, Latrobe.  Pennsylvania,  and  I  ap- 
pear today  as  a  reprseentatlve  of  tbe  Tool  and 
Stainless  Steel  Industry  Oommlttee.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity.  Our  Oom- 
mlttee is  an  informal  aasociatton  of  seven- 
teen United  States  producers  of  specialty 
steels  all  having  an  Interest  in  problems  in 
the  international  trade  area. 

We  submit  our  oomments  to  this  Commit- 
tee as  a  distinct  and  individual  Industry 
with  different  cbaracteristtcs  than  tonnage 
stari.  However,  like  the  tonnage  producers, 
we  feel'  the  impact  of  ever  Inrreaaing  im- 
ports of  foreign  steels;  like  them  we  favor 
a  Congressional  study  of  imports  and  will 
help  tbe  study  group  in  any  way  possible. 
0\ir  raw  materUUIa,  technology,  juxxlucts, 
markets  and  am>lloatlons  are  completely  dlf- 
fwent  from  those  ot  tbe  tonnage  steel  In- 
dustry. Furthermore,  the  effect  of  maaslve 
specialty  steel  Imports  is  more  serious  to 
the  Xnalted  States  than  would  be  apparent 
by  observing  only   statistics  on  total  lose 
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ot  coBploTBMnt  or  fortfgn  •soluuif*  In  the 
tmtrnA  ISMtuatry.  Our  ■kUU  In  Innoratlon, 
■elaiMC.  and  tsdmology  ur«  at  the  forefront 
of  nwtarUUa  itrogxeee  and  must  be  retained 
vltb  etremtli. 

WliUe  Semite  Beeolutton  14B  f  oeuaee  on  the 
problem  of  eteel  imports  In  general,  I  wlsb 
to  make  It  olear  at  tbe  outMt  that  the 
epeolaltj  etert  Industry  Is  oonocroed  leat  its 
partiealar  poeltton  as  a  dlstlnet  Industry  and 
Its  unique  dUBculttsa  which  It  faces  In  Its 
competition  with  Imports  be  submerged  In 
the  context  of  tbe  total  steel  Industry  at  this 
hearing,  or  la  a  study  of  steel  Imports.  As  a 
precautlom  against  this  possible  oTerslght, 

-'  the  purpoee  of  this  testimony  focuses  on  the 
s  Impart  proMem  with  speelflc  reference  to  the 

"lepertallgr  steel  Industry. 

Our  steels  are  blgta-alloy  high  performance 
steels.  Iliey  are  stainless  steels.  They  are 
tool  stsels.  Iliey  are  many  other  aUoy 
steels,  niey  cmntaln  large  amounts  of 
ehromlum,  nickel,  molybdenum,  vanadium, 
tungsten,  cobalt,  and  other  elements  which 
make  them  extremely  resistant  to  corrosion 
and  to  wear,  give  them  a  high  degree  of 
toughness  and  strength,  and  snable  them  to 
do  Jobs  which  carbon  steels  cannot  do.  The 
metalluify  of  specialty  steels  Is  complex  and 
ddlcate.  their  applications  are  exotic.  Our 
labor  force  is  hlipUy  skilled,  our  marketing 
man  are  englneen.  our  research  and  develop- 
ment have  always  been  sophisticated  far  tae- 
ycmd  that  of  tonnage  stsel  producers.  Our 
products  are  tailor-made  for  erltleal  and 
specific  i4>pllcatlaDs,  many  of  which  require 
only  anall  quantltlea.  We  thus  fill  a  need 
for  meeting  tbe  demands  of  national  de- 
fense, ai  new  science,  of  engineering  and 
technology,  by  having  available  a  capacity 
for  an  Infinite  variety  of  special  steels  to  be 
supplied  as  needed.  Not  to  be  overlooked. 
In  view  of  the  critical  Importance  of  tbe 
specialty  steel  Industry,  Is  Its  abUlty  to  create 
and  manufacture  the  exotic  and  vital  newer 
materials,  titanium,  Iroonlwm,  super-alloys, 
for  high  temperature  service,  cobalt  and 
nickel  alloys,  for  magnetic  and  electrical  uses, 
and  a  boat  of  other  rare  yet  non-ferrous 
Items.  Tbe^  use  of  the  available  capacity 
•Bd  skills  of  the  specialty  steel  industry  has 
■awd  this  country  years  of  development  time 
and  minions  of  dollars  of  capital  expendl- 
torss. 

I,  CBANOINO  PATmiCS  OP  WOSUD  Tm«DB  IN 


World  War  n  is  the  watershed  between  two 
distinct  periods  In  world  trade  in  specialty 
steels.  Tilt,  pre-war  period  witnessed  the 
Mrth  and'  full  development  of  the  specialty 
stsel  Industry — one  of  the  many  new  indus- 
tries created  in  the  twentieth  century. 
During  this  period,  the  production  of  speclal- 
tf  steels  was  confined  to  the  industrialised 
nations.  Prior  to  World  War  n,  the  United 
States  was  the  largest  producer  and  supplier 
of  qMdalty  steels  in  the  world. 

TtM  postwar  period,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  brought  some  dramatic  changes  to  world 
trade  m  specialty  steels.  To  begin  with, 
more  nations  are  becoming  q>ecialty  steel 
producers.  This  expansion  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  industrialised  countries. 

The  number  one  objective  of  aU  foreign 
specialty  steel  producers  is  to  move  toward 
greater  self-sufllclency,  striving  for  reduced 
dependence  upon  Imports. 

Most  of  the  foreign  specialty  steel  produc- 
ing nations,  because  of  limited  home  markets 
or  dependence  upon  trade,  have  increased 
their  production  capacity  beyond  home  mar- 
ket demand  for  the  express  purpose  of  en- 
tering the  export  market.  The  wortd  mar- 
ket for  specialty  steels  has  become  ctmgested 
and  eompetltlon  is  Increasingly  intense. 
Therefore,  to  encourage  exports,  foreign 
qieelaltr  >toel  producers  receive  massive 
government  asslstanoe  In  terms  ot  govern- 
ment Mbsldlee,  tax  rebatea.  and  other  In- 
eenUves  to  sspand  their  cxporte  abroad.    Tot 


oample:  A  Rwtoh  steel  manufacturer 
which  mparXm  as  percent  of  its  annual  pro- 
ductton  thereby  becomes  eligible  for  special 
Itnanrial  beneflto.  In  some  countries  in 
Xurope  the  government  subsidisee  the  im- 
portation ol  labOT  in  order  to  increaae  pro- 
ductive capacity,  a  substantial  portion  of 
which  enters  the  world  export  market.  Aus- 
trian esporte  of  specialty  steels  are  directly 
subsidized  by  the  government  which  owns 
and  (9>eratee  q;>eclalty  steel  productton  facU- 
Itlee.  On  the  other  hand  the  domestic  mar- 
kets of  these  some  foreign  producers  are 
protected  by  an  elaborate  network  of  tariff 
and  non-tariff  trade  barriers.  As  a  result, 
competition  m  specialty  steel  In  the  w(M-ld 
market  has  resulted  in  the  marked  deteriora- 
tion of  U.S.  exporte  abroad. 

Thus,  the  changing  patterns  In  world 
trade  in  specialty  steels  have  created  two 
serious  problsms  for  our  Industry — ^tbe 
threat  of  severe  Injury  from  massive  im- 
ports at  home,  and  the  continual  erosion 
of  our  markets  abro«ul. 

n.   TBS  PBOBUOC 

Tlie  main  problem  confronting  the  spe- 
cialty steel  Industry  is  the  maintenance  of 
a  favorable  economic  climate  in  which  the 
growth  of  the  domestic  Industry  will  con- 
tinue. Today,  tbe  economic  climate  and 
health  of  the  domestic  specialty  steel  in- 
dustry are  Je(q;>ardised  by  ever  increasing 
quantities  of  Importe.  Zmporte  can  make 
a  positive  contribution  to  the  economy  and 
to  the  domestic  industry  when  they  are  in 
balance  with  domestic  production.  Balance 
provides  the  economic  stebillty  necessary 
for  the  orderly  competitive  marketing  and 
expansion  of  tbe  domestic  market  for  spe- 
cialty steels  from  wblcb  both  the  importer 
and  the  domestic  producer  will  benefit,  im- 
balance between  imports  and  domestic  pro- 
duction on  the  other  band  can  impair  the 
economy  and  disrupt  the  domestic  Industry. 
Dlsnq>tlon  from  excessive  Importe  is  a 
poignant  and  recognised  problem  in  interna- 
tional trade.  Even  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  is  one  of  tbe 
most  progressive  tools  for  trade  expansion, 
provldee  safeguards  against  dangerous  im- 
balances in  trade  which  occur  from  time  to 
time.  Today,  such  a  problem  existe  in  tbe 
XTnited  Stotes  from  tbe  massive  and  exces- 
sive importetion  of  specialty  steels. 

It  would  be  a  poaltlve  step  by  this  Com- 
mittee if  it  could  emphasise  publicly  the 
dangers  to  our  mtemational  posture  and 
national  strength  through  an  investigation 
of  tbe  conditions  leading  to  thoee  massive 
imports.  It  would  be  a  black  mark  upon 
xu  and  the  man  under  whose  name  tbe  cur- 
rent round  of  negotiations  at  Oeneva  are  be- 
ing conducted  if  they  should  lead  to  a  loes 
of  national  strength — of  our  international 
image  and  prestige  in  years  to  come.  Your 
study  may  serve  to  permit  the  Congress  to 
focus  mtelllgently  Ite  thoughte  for  the  com- 
ing year  on  tbe  special  eSorte  of  importe  on 
certain  vital  industries  or  segments  of  larger 
industries  or  on  the  scientific  talente  and 
innovative  skUIs  of  ite  leaders,  researchers 
and  workers.  These  problems  deserve  your 
attention  if  America  is  to  retain  ite  world 
posture. 

A.  Impact  of  specialty  steel  imports 
Turning  now  to  Importe  of  specialty  steel 
into  tbe  United  Stetes. 

Between  1959.  when  importe  made  their 
first  significant  appearance  in  U.S.  markete. 
and  1906,  the  quanUty  of  specialty  steel  im- 
porte has  Increased  on  an  average  of  66  per- 
cent a  year,  whereas  in  comparison  domestic 
shlpmente  have  advanced  only  7  percent  an- 
nually. 

In  1966  Importe  of  stainless  steel  were  113,- 
000  tons,  as  contrasted  with  80.000  tons  In 
1964  and  only  8.000  tons  in  1969.  Domes- 
tic market  penetration  by  imparted  staip- 
laes  steels  has  rlssn  during  this  period  from 


1  percent  to  13  percent.  Importe  of  staln- 
lees  steel  sheet  were  less  than  l  percent  of 
domestlo  shlpmente  in  1964;  and  are  16.8  per- 
cent in  1966.  Tool  steel  Importe  have  in- 
creased equally  dramatically,  reaching  over 
10  percent  of  domestic  shlpmente  in  1966. 
High  speed  tool  steel  importe  trebled  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1966;  compared  to  the  first 
quarter  of  1966. 

In  1969,  the  bulk  of  stainlees  steel  importe 
sold  in  UJS.  markete  were  wire  rods,  wire, 
bars  and  pipe.  By  and  large,  all  of  these 
producte  with  the  exception  of  pipe,  while 
requiring  a  reUUvely  high  labor  content,  are 
"unsophisticated  producte"  and  are  reUtlve- 
ly  easy  to  finish  and  handle  in  a  technical 
sense.  Now.  there  has  been  a  significant 
change  in  the  product  mix  of  Importe.  and 
the  heaviest  concentration  of  imports  is  in 
the  sophisticated  and  flat  rolled  products — 
sheete.  strip,  plates — which  are  tbe  bread  and 
butter  producte,  or  tbe  life  blood  of  our  in- 
dustry, and  in  some  cases  they  represent  the 
totel  area  of  concentration  of  individual 
United  Stetes  companies.  Once  importe 
strike  a  crippling  blow  to  tbe  basic  product 
lines  which  keep  tbe  industry  and  individual 
comp«mles  going,  it  is  tantamount  to  un- 
dermining the  growth  and  stebillty  of  the 
domestic  Industry. 

B.   Balance  of  trade 

Within  the  specialty  steel  industry,  a  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  was  maintained  until 
1964.  In  that  year,  tbe  Department  of  Com- 
merce figures  dlscloeed  an  export  surplus  of 
identifiable  tool  and  stainless  steel  of  16,716 
tons  worth  638  million  doUars.  In  1965,  with 
additional  breakoute  for  better  identification 
of  specialty  steel  exporte.  this  had  faUen  to  « 
13  million  dollars  in  value  but  importe  ex- 
ceeded exporte  by  20,416  tons.  In  tbe  first 
four  months  of  1966  tbe  figures  show  a  deficit 
of  27.764  tons  and  a  doUar  drain  of  $1 1  mil- 
lion dollars.  This  is  $38  million  dollars  an- 
nually or  a  swing  in  two  years  of  $61  mUlion 
dollars  in  our  bttlance  of  paymente.  Consid- 
ering tool  steel  alone,  importe  have  exceeded 
exporte  in  both  tonnage  and  dollar  value  for 
more  than  four  years.  This  trend  should 
prove  alarming  to  responsible  thtnfctyig  people 
in  government. 

Tbe  significance  of  thU  deficit  to  the  na- 
tional balance  of  paymente  is  crucial.  Pirst, 
the  amount  of  tbe  deficit,  and  of  future  defi- 
clte,  is  suiMtential.  Second,  discrimination 
against  exporte  of  domestic  specialty  steels 
by  foreign  producing  countries,  which  is  un- 
likely to  be  eliminated  tends  to  limit  the 
expansion  of  exporte,  which  could  offset  im- 
porte to  some  degree.  "nUrd.  tbe  outflow  of 
capital  to  pay  for  importe  repreeente  sub- 
stantial potential  claims  abrocMl  on  the 
American  gold  reserve.  Fourth,  while  the 
specialty  steel  industry  is  only  one  component 
of  tbe  total  national  balance  of  payments, 
tbe  balance  of  trade  deflclt  in  specialty  steel 
adds  to  tbe  severe  drain  on  the  balance  of 
trade  surplus  of  the  United  Stetes,  which  is 
steadily  diminishing.  Foreign  steel  produc- 
ing countries  are  relying  on  steel  as  a  major 
source  of  foreign  exchange. 

To  gain  a  proper  perspective,  we  should 
add  that  it  has  been  estimated  that  75  per- 
cent of  specialty  steel  exporte  have  been 
under  tbe  A.IJ).  programs  and  do  not  make 
a  contribution  to  tbe  balance  of  payments 
on  current  account. 

Behind  these  figures,  several  disturbing  and 
major  trends  are  evident. 

1.  The  totel  quantity  of  special  steel  im- 
porte continues  to  spiral  upward.  This  is 
a  long-range  problem.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that,  short  of  major  disruption  in 
the  world  supply  of  specialty  steels,  the  trend 
of  rising  importe  will  continue. 

2.  Importe  of  aU  specialty  steel  mill  prod- 
ucte have  capt\ired  an  ever  Increasing  share 
of  the  domestic  market  and  are  now  caiising 
significant  injury  to  the  Industry. 
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3.  Importe  of  certain  sMdalty  steel  mill 
lU   an   especially 
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that  the 


producte   have   Increased 
alarming  rate. 

4.  Tliere  is  no  evldeno4 
of  world  capacity  in  spedilty  steels  will  be 
deereaaed  in  tbe  foreseeab  a  future..  There- 
fore, there  will  be  substantial  quantities  of 
"relatively  low-cost"  foreigh  speclsJty  steels 
available  for  importetion  Into  the  United 
Stetes. 

6.  Importe  have  a  fi 
than  domestlo  shlpmente, 
porte  and  home  market 
threaten  the  ability  of  the 
steel  industry  to  main 
levels  and  to  meet  Invi 
objectives  of  tbe  future. 

6.  Contrary  to  the  si 
high  levels  ot  importe  at 
1966  was  primarily  tbe  r 
market  penetration  by 
tbe  result  of  a  strike 
porters  would  have  one 
of  supply  was  not  affected 
as  in  carbon  steels,  and  thie  necessity  for  eX' 
tensive  inventory  buildup*  was  less,  since 
more  than  half  of  tbe  speoUlty  steel  industry 
was  not  part  oi  the  major  industry  bargain- 
ing unit.  However,  expenence  has  shovm 
that  imports  retain  the  i^^ro«uls  made  Into 
our  market  even  under  |  stimulation  of  a 
strike  threat.  i 

m.   nCFOBTANCX   OP  THX  aniciALTT   STSXL  IN- 
DXmTKT    TO    THX    IfATIOTAL    SXCTnOTT 


rate  of  growth 

I  Diminishing  ex- 

iport  penetration 

domestic  spedalty 

LJ  toresent  operating 

kit  and  innovation 

.^on  in  1969.  the 
alty  steels  in 
t  of  increasing 
rather  than 
t  as  many  im- 
e.  AvallabiUty 
the  same  degree 


Specialty  steels  are  vltel  to  tbe  security  of 
the  United  Stetee.  Encotiragement  of  tbe 
preeent  rate  of  increase  ih  iimporte  of  these 
producte  will  make  the  Unl  nd  Stetes  danger- 
ously dependent  upon  fori  fen  supply,  which 
would  prove  highly  unrelis  Qle  in  the  event  of 
a  national  emergency.  Tbie  pcuticular  im- 
portance ol  specialty  stMis  to  our  defenss 
effort  is  attributable  to  thai  unique  capabili- 
ties and  qualities  of  thest  j  steels.  Specialty 
steels,  because  of  their  vkrled  high  alloy 
content,  and  unique  properties,  have  myrald 
importent  applications.  Some  can  remain 
steble  at  high  temperatureB,  some  have  ex- 
traordinary toughness,  particularly  at  low 
temperatures,  some  have  tjigh  reslstence  and 
high  temperature  strengm!  These  unique 
qualities  have  made  specHlty  steels  an  in- 
tegral part  o<  the  defeuU  program  of  tbe 
Umted  Stetes. 

A  list  of  strategic  prodi 
pendent  upon  specialty  a 
mlssils  and  rocket  frames 
structures,  atomic  reac 
bine  bladee.  ball  bearings, 
ment  and  cutting  tools  a»(l  dies.  Not  only 
Is  the  Apollo  spacecraft  fashioned  from 
stainless  steel  but  so  alsp  tbe  anti-spike 
Innersole  in  the  coml>at  boot  now  l>elng 
worn  m  Viet  Nam. 
outer  skin  of  the  RS  70 
and  tbe  drive  shafts  of  tbe 
are  made  from  stainless 
support  members  of  the 
craft  are  of  a  special  u; 
steel  developed  by  tbe 
from  its  vast  store  of  mi 
ence.  Also,  the  Atomic 
has  awarded  a  contract  f( 
of  a  "mobile  military  nui 
which  must  be  made  ci 
less  steel  and  which  is  to 
of  power  by  combat  f 
sonic  Transport  program 
combat  aircraft  are  depen< 
of  the  specUUty  steel  Ind' 
supply  both  the  steel  an 
which  are  being  qMclfied.  i  t  cannot  let  these 
examples  suffice,  as  I  mu^t  point  out  that 
this  indtistry  has  pioneered  vacuum  melting 


which  are  de- 
would  Include: 

parte,  airplane 

Jet  engines  tur- 

refinlng  equlp- 


rly,   the  entire 
sonic  airplane 
ly's  helicopters 
el.     The  Inner 
l70  and  other  air- 
-bigh  strength 
steel  industry 
lurglcal  expert- 
Commission 
{the  development 
power  plant" 
;>letely  of  staln- 
I  used  as  a  source 
The   Super- 
well  as  newer 
It  on  the  ablUty 
^try  to  exist  and 
non-steel  items 


new  Investmente 
pennlt  tbe  pro- 


techniques  through  masslvfa 

in  modem  equipmmt  thsb 

duetion  of  nickel  and  cobs  I  t'sJloys  for  W^to 

hot  Jet  eagtoes  blades  with  o  ut  which  etvUlan 

and  mlUtary  Jet  aircraft  wdiUd  not  be  reliable 

or  indeed  fiy,  and  that  peithit  the  manufac- 


ture of  bearing  and  gaax  steels  oC  utmost 
rVUabiUty  to  allow  the  safe  operation  oC 
helicopters  and  hydrotoUa  and  power  gen- 
erating equipment. 

This  is  only  a  small  list  ot  sixamirtes  where 
the  defense  of  the  United  Stetes  is  strategi- 
cally dependent  up<m  specialty  steels.  In 
addition  to  the  direct  strategic  importance  of 
epedalty  steels  to  the  naticmal  d^ense.  men- 
tion should  also  be  made  of  the  dependence 
of  all  Industry  upon  qiedalty  steels  for  dies, 
machinery,  precision  tooUng,  and  other  in- 
house  applications.  Twentieth  century  in- 
dustry relies  upon  specialty  steels  for  their 
high  performance  under  stress  and  close 
tolerances  to  do  JolM  which  other  steels  or 
materials  cannot.  The  domestic  specialty 
steel  Industry  must  be  in  a  viable  position  to 
meet  the  demand  for  specialty  materials  for 
our  national  defense  needs  now  and  in  the 
future.  The  security  of  the  free  world,  in 
addition  to  our  own  vital  Intereste,  is  de- 
pendent upon  this  condition.  Only  a  healthy 
and  dynamic  domestic  specialty  steel  in- 
dustry can  give  us  this  assurance.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  thinks  in  terms  of  "ma- 
terial systems."  The  properties  demanded 
of  materials  used  in  missiles  and  rockete, 
for  example,  are  such  that  only  a  tailor-made 
alloy  steel  or  vacuum  melting  specialty  ma- 
terials can  satisfy  requiremente.  SkUls 
through  basic  materials  can  be  stockpiled, 
know-bow  cannot.  If  this  nation  deeires  to 
excel  in  heavy  industry,  in  space  and  In 
weaponry,  in  science  and  technology,  it  must 
insiue  the  retention  of  a  strong  domestlo 
specialty  steel  indxistry.  In  short,  the 
specialty  steel  producers  of  this  nation  pro- 
vide a  pool  of  technology,  research  and  de- 
velopment facilities,  and  highly  skilled  labor 
which  will  be  dissipated  as.  foreign  sources 
capture  tbe  domestlo  market,  or  an  impor- 
tant part  thereof. 

Specialty  steels  are  basic  to  the  economy  of 
the  United  Stetes.  Specialty  steels  are  basic 
to  the  defense  of  tbs  United  Stetes.  Spe- 
cialty steels  are  basic  to  the  overall  well-being 
and  national  security  of  the  United  Stetes. 

Tbe  preservation  of  tbe  specialty  steel  in- 
dustry requires  the  maintenance  of  the 
health  of  all  segmente  of  the  Industry,  as  well 
as  a  healthy  economic  and  political  climate 
in  which  tbe  forces  of  ovir  private  enter- 
prise system  can  operate.  It  is  a  grave  threat 
to  the  security  of  this  nation,  particularly  to 
the  economic  and  military  responsibilities  we 
have  to  the  free  world,  to  watch  the  under- 
mining of  an  essential  industry  in  the  name 
of  fair  competition,  as  It  Is  described  by 
Importers. 

Trade  l>etween  nations  should  be  encour- 
aged but  not  to  tbe  extent  that  it  might 
impair  the  growth  of  a  vital  indxistry.  In 
view  of  the  imchecked  growth  of  specialty 
steel  imports,  it  is  apparent  that  importe 
must  be  kept  in  balance  to  ixisure  the  orderly 
growth  (tf  the  domestic  specialty  steel  In- 
dustry. Only  continued  high  levels  of  do- 
mestic b\isiness  activity  on  tbe  part  of 
specialty  steel  companies  can  permit  the  ex- 
pendituree  for  reeearoh  and  modernlaation 
that  will  make  tomorrow's  materials  avail- 
able. Growth  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  for 
this  to  happen,  for  America's  investors  to  be 
attracted  to  tbe  progrees  of  this  industry. 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  Ite  growth  be  stifled. 
It  will  require  the  cooperation  of  the  in- 
dustry and  tbe  national  government  to  pre- 
vent importe  of  specialty  steels  from  threat- 
ening to  dislocate  »he  Industry  and  under- 
mine the  national  security.    They  do  today. 

zv.  oowcLTnBioir 
There  has  been  much  talk  over  the  years 
about  tbe  stimulating  and  dynamic  impact 
of  foreign  competition  on  tbe  domestic  econ- 
omy. This  general  stetement  may  be  true 
but  competition  which  takes  tbe  form  o<f 
massive  low  wage,  low  cost,  Importe  comes  at 
a  high  cost:  the  dislocation  and  disemploy- 
ment  of  domeetic  production,  excess  capac- 


ity, retazdatlcn  of  the  economy,  antHBw  6( 
oiH^tal  In  search  of  mora  proAtaM*  tnveat- 
mente  ovetsaas.  This  restate  In  a  worsanlnc 
of  our  balance  of  paymente,  increased  out- 
flow of  gold,  and  a  decline  of  International 
confidence  In  the  dollar.  These  are  factors 
which  must  lie  oMialdered  in  any  study. 

Rom  the  Importance  of  the  specialty  steel 
Industry,  it  ts  apparent  that  any  study  of 
steel  Importe  should  give  attention  to  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  domeetic  ^Mclalty  steel 
Industry. 

Tbe  Tool  and  Stainlees  Steel  Industry 
Committee  fully  endorses  Senate  Beeolution 
149  recommending  a  study  of  the  impact  ot 
steel  importe  on  tbe  national  securtty  of  the 
United  Stetes,  on  our  balance  of  paymente, 
and  on  tbe  economic  well-being  of  the  do- 
mestic steel  Industry.  We  think  that  this 
study  is  in  our  zuitlonal  Interest.  We  fed 
this  inveetigatlon  sbotild  be  conducted  by 
an  appropriate  subcommittee  ot  Congress 
and  that  it  be  completed  by  October  80. 1906 
ao  that  prompt  legislative  ot  administrative 
action  may  be  taken  to  remedy  this  crucial 
problem. 

MEMORIAL  DAY  SPEECH  BY  REAR 
ADM.  WILLIAM  B.  SIEQIiAFP.  UJB. 
NAVY 

Mr.  CLEVENOESt.  Mr.  G^Deaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoiu  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCokmackI 
may  extend  his  renurks  at  this  potok 
In  the  RicoBo  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.        

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  inquest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  and  to  all  my  colleagues  a 
very  fine  and  inspiring  q^eech  given  fajr 
Rear  Adm.  William  B.  Sieglaff,  UJB.  Navy, 
commandant  of  the  First  Naval  District 
in  Boston,  Mass.  Admiral  Sieglaff  gave 
the  Memorial  Day  speech  at  the  Cedar 
Orove  Cemetery  in  Dorchester.  Mass.,  on 
May  30,  1966: 

MXMOIUJ.    DAT    1068 

(Speech  given  by  Bear  Adm.  WUIlam  B.  Sieg- 
laff. U.S.  Navy,  commandant.  First  Naval 
District  at  Cedar  Orove  Cenvetery,  Iifemorlal 
Day  Services,  May  80. 1966) 
It  is  with  great  pride  and  deep  humility 
that  I  Join  with  you.  the  people  of  Dcvohester. 
and  Amertcans  everywhere  in  observing  this 
Memorial  Day,  a  day  set  aside  in  commemora- 
tion of  those  who  fought  and  died  for  our 
Nation. 

All  too  often  amid  tbe  resort  openings, 
group  "outings"  and  "doublebeaders"  the  real 
meaning  of  Memorial  Day  is  lost.  In  my  re- 
marks today,  I  intend  to  consider  that  mean- 
ing and  tbe  message  It  brings  to  each  of  us. 
For  nearly  a  century,  our  cttiaens  have  set 
aside  this  day  to  honor  those  who  served  our 
Nation  to  the  utmoet — through  their  sacrifice 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

Memorial  Day  grew  out  of  the  ceremonies 
that  honored  the  fallen  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armlee.  One 
hundred  years  a{^.  when  the  tragic  war  be- 
tween the  stetes  ended,  tbe  Union  had  been 
saved.  B\it  the  problems  ctf  peace  seemed  as 
complex  and  as  vast  as  thoee  of  the  war.  The 
states  were  imlted  in  name  only,  as  four 
years  of  deadly  combat  had  created  schisms 
In  America  wbl^  Appomattox  could  not  re- 
solve. 

The  cannons  wero  stlU  but  their  echoes 
rumbled  throughout  the  land.  Bverywliere 
there  were  bitter  memories.  In  the  South, 
where  Atlanta  lay  smoldering  ...  In  the 
West,  with  Vlcksburg  still  numb  from  sleg* 
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andto  Um  Vorth,  mt  0«tt]rrt>urg.  wb«re  Ceme- 
Urj  BlOg*  noaUMl  Um  tvrlble  ArmagMtdoa 
Uut  took  mora  tban  48.4X)0  Utm  in  tttnm 
daya. 

It  WM  not  easy  to  forget  the  loeaea  *uf- 
Xered  by  botb  aides  In  tlMt  conflict  wbieb  eet 
American  agalnat  Amarican.  In  that  climate 
of  blttaniaH,  a  atmple,  generous  act  helped 
heal  tha  wounds  of  war  aoxl  brought  us,  at 
the  same  time,  our  14emorlal  Day. 

In  1M7,  the  woman  of  Columbxu,  Mlasla- 
alppl  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  local  cemetery 
to  lay  flowera  on  the  graves  of  their  war  dead. 
When  tbsy  bad  flnlshed,  they  saw  nearby  the 
graves  of  tbs  Union  soldiers — bare,  cold  and 
forgotten. 

These  women  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  Ignore  the  Union  graves.  Carefully  they 
decorated  them  too.  untu  there  was  nothing 
to  dlstlngAilah  Union  graves  from  Confed- 
erate. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Ttlbune 
observed  thU  gracious  gesture,  and  saw  in  it 
evidence  that  the  deep  wounds  of  the  War  In 
both  North  and  South  could  be  healed. 
"These  women,"  he  wrote  to  his  paper,  "have 
abown  themselves  impartial  in  their  offerings 
made  to  the  memory  of  tha  dead.  Thsy 
strewed  flowers  alike  on  the  graves  o<  the 
Confederate  and  National  soldiers." 

The  act  aroused  the  Nation.  It  was  retold 
In  papers  throughout  the  land,  and  the  heart- 
warming performance  was  celebrated  In  ser- 
mon, speech,  poem  and  song. 

The  reaction  was  so  great  that  in  1868  the 
Union  veterans  organization,  the  Qrand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  ordered  its  members  to  ob- 
■enre  May  the  30th  as  a  special  day  "for  deco- 
rating the  graves  of  the  comrades  who  died  in 
defense  of  their  country." 

From  then  on,  "Decoration  Day**  cere- 
monies were  sponsored  throughout  the  North, 
and  similar  rltea  were  held  Independently 
In  the  South.  Gradually  the  leglaUturea  of 
many  states  made  the  day  a  legal  holiday. 

In  1883,  Decoration  Day  became  Memorial 
Day  to  describe  more  fully  the  sentiment  of 
tbe  oocaaton.  And  with  the  passing  years, 
MecBortal  Day  has  become  a  saiuta  to  the 
mlUtary  deed,  not  only  of  the  ClvU  War,  but 
of  all  our  wars. 

However,  Memorial  Day  la  not  in  honor  of 
the  past  alone,  no  matter  how  glorlotia  that 
past  may  be.  We  do  no  credit  to  our  heroic 
dead  if  all  we  do  Is  mourn  or  praise  them. 
In  President  Lincoln's  words  "It  Is  rather  for 
us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us." 

We  aU  know  that  today  there  U  a  great 
task  remaining  before  us. 

The  United  States  In  IBM  Is  entering  a 
most  crucial  period  in  lu  history.  The  dial- 
lenge  we  face  today  Is  as  demanding  as  any 
the  nation  has  even  encountered.  On  thi« 
Memorial  Day  we  should  do  exactly  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  urged:  Honor  the  dead— but 
look  to^the  future  with  Increased  dedication. 
^  President  Johnson  stated  in  his  Inau- 
gural address : 

"Terrlflc  dangers  and  troubles  that  we  onoe 
called  'foreign'  now  constantly  live  among 
\u.  If  American  lives  must  end  and  Ameri- 
can treasure  be  apUled,  in  coimtries  we 
barely  know,  that  la  the  price  that  change 
has  demanded  of  conviction  and  of  our  en- 
during government." 

"In  each  generation,"  the  President  con- 
tinued, "with  toll  and  tears — we  have  had  to 
earn  our  heritage  again." 

Since  our  nation's  beginning,  a  great  many 
Americans  have  given  their  live*  for  our 
country.  No  claaa.  no  color,  no  religion  acU 
one  apart  from  another.  Ttaeee  men  were 
from  all  of  America — from  the  mountains, 
the  farms  and  the  ciUes— from  huge  esUtes 
and  tiny  apartments — from  every  part  of  our 
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Today,  ae  we  place  flowers  on  their  gravee 
and  praise  their  deeds,  we  reaUie  that  w 


cannot  discharge  our  solemn  obligation  to 
these  men  witli  mere  words  of  homage. 
They  did  not  die  for  wreaths  and  words. 
They  died  for  the  right  of  Americans  to  en- 
joy freedom.  They  died  for  the  future  gen- 
erations.   Th«y  died  for  us. 

Tbe  honored  warrlcv  dead  of  this  com- 
mimlty,  as  weU  as  those  who  lie  in  other 
cemeteries  throughout  this  land  and  abroad, 
have  paid  the  supreme  price  to  win,  sustain, 
and  defend  o\ir  liberty.  The  onward  move- 
ment of  our  democracy  after  each  crlaia  la 
inspiring  proof  that  these  men  have  not  died 
in  vain.  They  have  demonstrated,  with  for- 
feiture of  their  Uvea,  their  faith  In  oxu  chosen 
way  of  life.  As  long  as  o\ir  flag  flies  over  this 
land,  we  will  honor  them  for  their  character, 
spirit,  and  sacrlflce. 

The  future  these  men  believed  in.  and  to 
which  they  pledged  their  lives,  la  ours  today. 
We  enjoy  the  liberties  they  died  to  preserve! 
In  return,  we  must  light  as  valiantly  as  they 
did  for  the  principles  and  Ideals  which  have 
made  America  the  mighty  nation  it  Is. 

As  moet  of  us  in  America  today  do  not 
know  what  it  la  to  be  without  freedom,  it  is 
not  aurprlslng  that  most  of  us  take  freedom 
for  granted. 

With  equal  danger,  many  of  ua  may  con- 
f\iae  freedom  with  carte  blanche  Ucense. 
History  ahowa  that  when  Uberty  becomea 
license  for  anybody  to  do  anything  at  any 
time,  then  freedom  from  want  becomes  free- 
dom from  work — freedom  of  worship  becomea 
freedom  from  worship — freedom  of  speech 
becomes  freedom  from  truth— freedom  from 
fear  becomes  freedom  from  duty.  Just  as 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  story,  so  there 
are  two  sides  to  freedom.  It  can  either  be 
used  or  abused.  For  it  Is  not  enough  to  have 
many  rights;  what  U  needed  is  to  use  those 
rights  responsibly. 

Mere  existence  in  a  free  society  cannot  fte 
pointed  to  as  a  great  achievement.  Frmi 
antlqtUty  to  the  present  day.  there  is  ho 
record  of  a  nation's  becoming  great,  or  re- 
maining great  simply  because  it  U  free. 

History  is  flUed  with  accounts  of  great  and 
wealthy  nations  which  have  lost  their  per- 
spective. Bach  developed  a  strong  desire 
for  self -gratification,  and  eventually  became 
unable  to  cope  with  hardships.  All  were 
swallowed-up  by  nations  less  wealthy.  less 
secure,  but  willing  to  sacrlflce  to  achieve 
their  goals. 

TO  keep  America  strong,  we  must  realize 
that  our  freedom  Is  not  free.  Tor  though 
we  are  the  inheritors  of  freedom,  unless  we 
protect  this  gift.  Invest  in  it.  and  cherish 
It — we  shall  not  have  It  for  long.  We  must 
believe  In  our  democracy:  we  must  live  de- 
mocracy; and  we  must  be  prepared  to  defend 

Iv. 

These  responsibilities  cannot  be  ordered  or 
wished  into  being;  like  everything  else,  they 
must  be  learned.  And  these  responsibilities 
must  be  learned  today  by  the  new  genera- 
tion that  is  Just  now  emerging — learned  by 
those  who  wUl  take  charge  in  the  21st  Cen- 
tury. They  must  be  educated  purposefuUy 
and  carefully.  The  process  starts  in  child- 
hood, in  the  home,  and  continues  in  our 
churches,  schools  and  In  our  Armed  Forces. 

While  our  churches  and  scholars  are  in- 
strumental In  guiding  our  children  on  the 
path  of  good  citizenship,  it  is  up  to  adulU  to 
lead  the  way  along  the  path  by  setting  ex- 
amples of  enthusiasm  and  devotion  in  dem- 
ocratic Ideala. 

We  cannot  apeak  of  rule  of  law  among  na- 
Uona  of  the  world  unless  our  own  Uws 
faithfully  serve  the  needs,  and  guard  the 
rights  of  our  citizens.  Moreover,  we  cannot 
•>•  to^easively  concerned  with  the  needs  of 
•mpoirerlsbed  people  in  distant  lands,  if  our 
own  dttaens  are  left  in  want. 

It  U  also  unsound  to  believe  we  can  spur 
economic  progress  and  prosperity  in  the 
world  unlees  we  can  help  lead  America  to- 


ward new  borlaons  of  weU-l>eing  and  equal 
opportunity  for  all  our  cltiaena.  In  the  flnal 
analysis,  then,  we  cannot  hope  to  serve  tha 
cause  of  peace  among  nations  unless  we  first 
accept  our  obligations  at  home. 

The  will  to  make  freedom  ring  was  strong 
In  those  we  honor  today. 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  the  Navy  Joins  with 
the  people  of  Dorchester  in  reminding  our 
selves  too  that  military  obligations  are  an 
Inseparable  part  of  our  heritage.  America 
has  always  held  to  the  principle  that  military 
service  in  time  of  need  Is  a  fundamental 
responalbiUty  of  citizenship.  Bven  as  we 
review  the  horrors  of  war,  America  continues 
to  put  her  sons  into  uniform  in  an  effort  to 
keep  those  horrors  from  recurring.  The 
terms  are  dictated  by  the  times.  We  realize 
that  military  capabUlty  is  required  in  this  age 
where  the  threat  of  aggression  la  ever  present. 
In  responae  to  this  threat,  our  Armed  Forces 

are  designed  as  a  means  of  deterring  war 

or  winning  war  should  one  be  forced  upon  us. 
The  citizen-soldier,  sailor,  or  airman  Is  as 
Important  in  today'a  military  task  as  he  was 
at  Lexington,  Concord  and  the  Argonne.  We 
often  loee  sight  of  this  fact  In  thla  age  of 
automation.  The  thought  of  a  war  that 
might  be  fought  and  won  by  technicians 
pushing  buttons,  instead  of  soldiers  pulling 
triggers.  Is  an  especially  seductive  one  for 
Americans.  Of  all  our  national  treasures, 
nothing  is  dearer  to  us  than  the  Uvea  of  o\ir 
men.  We  gladly  sacrifice  machines  to  pro- 
tect lives.  But  the  hard  fact  must  be  faced 
that  war  cannot  be  fought  without  men. 
No  machine  yet  imagined  can  replace  man  In 
his  task  of  holding  terrain  or  occupying  a 
town.  No  machine  can  run  Itself.  There 
must  be  human  intelligence  to  guide  the 
tank,  to  aim  the  mlssle.  navigate  the  ships 
and  plan  the  next  action. 

We  must  not  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of 
security  by  belief  that  there  is  an  easy  way 
to  safety.  The  safety  of  America,  and  Amer- 
ican Ideals  today  and  through  all  the  years 
to  come,  depends  upon  the  Indomitable  spirit 
of  millions  of  Americans  In  and  out  of  uni- 
form— in  every  walk  of  life— willing  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted— willing  to  take  the  hard 
road,  if  neceasary,  for  the  sake  of  their  cotm- 
try.  May  we  remember  those  Americana  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  America  and  the 
cause  of  freedom. 


DRAFT  POLICIES 

Mr.  CLEVENOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
iinanlmoua  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecticMi  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  due  to  the  numerous  accusa- 
tions and  alarming  national  recognition 
being  directed  toward  this  Nation  s  draft 
policies,  we  now  realize,  more  than  ever 
before,  that  an  immediate  congressional 
Investigation  Is  imperative  and  essen- 
tial at  this  time.  To  mention  Just  a  few 
of  the  inequities,  I  should  like  to  be  re- 
corded In  the  Congressional  Record  as 
beln^  most  definitely  and  unalterably 
opnc»ed  to  the  Intelligence  and  achieve- 
ment tests  now  being  Instituted  as  a 
major  factor  In  the  selection  of  student 
draftees.  Although  these  testa  have 
made  a  substantial  contribution  to 
American   education,   misinterpretation 
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or  misuse  of  the  results  ha  sjhad  some  un- 
fortunate conflequences.  .  Evidence  in 
the  past  has  repeatedly  shown  and 
proven  that  IntelUgencei  Is  not  fixed 
since  experience  and  particularly  pre- 
school educational  methbds  can  make 
outstanding  dlffermces  !m  a  person's 
IQ.  Therefore,  to  assumi  that  one  per- 
son's educational  background  is  consid- 
erably similar  to  anothet.  Is  Indeed,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  a  grf  ve  assumption 
on  the  part  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. 

Also,  the  present  Indisfchmlnate  call- 
up  to  active  duty  of  medicfil  and  profes- 
sional men  is  highly  questionable  and  In- 
efficient. We  permit  boards  to  call  up 
doctors  who  are  undertakiig  the  instruc- 
tion of  future  physicians  and  technical 
personnel  while,  at  the  $Bme  time,  we 
permit  students  who  maintain  a  certain 
scholastic  average  to  remain  draft  ex- 
empt. It  would  seem  to  me  that  there 
Is  little  to  be  gained  by  pennitting  a  stu- 
dent to  remain  in  school  |t  we  are  going 
to  Induct  those  trained  pt^fessional  per- 
sons upon  whom  these  sqi^ents  rely  for 
their  Instruction.  The  Ji 
credibility  that  these  prol 
could  almost  be  classlfit 
Indeed  evident  and  appai 
I  could  go  on  and  on  a| 
malfimctlons  In  the  draft  system,  I  feel 
that  enough  has  been  sild  and  at  the 
Tlsk  of  being  hackneyed,  iipw  Is  the  time 
for  action  which  speali  louder  than 
words.  j 

For  this  reason,  I  am|  attempting  to 
assert  such  action  and  (io  rectify  this 
gross  Injustice  to  the  young  men  of  our 
country.  I  have  Introdumd  a  resolution 
which  would  set  up  a  Jolnjtl  Committee  on 
National  Service  and  tl^e  Draft.  The 
committee  would  Include  peven  Members 
of  the  House  chosen  by  the  Speaker,  and 
seven  Members  of  the  Sekiate  chosen  by 
the  President  of  the  Seni  lie.  The  Joint 
Committee  would  examlni  tithe  overall  re- 
quirements as  presently  i  Maintained  and 
study  the  desirability  of  alternative  ways 
in  which  youth  can  serva  this  country. 
Discussions  of  urban  anq  conservation 
problems  would  also  be  coi^dered.  This 
resolution  would  provide  jTor  a  broad  na- 
tional study  of  the  kln4  which  only  a 
Joint  committee  of  Cong^:«ss  could  pro- 
vide. 


itlficatlon  and 
tonal  people 

lias  essential  is 
it.  Although 
}ut  the  other 


tive  program  and  any  spetM  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Mathus  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
EowaaDS  of  Alabama),  for  30  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  rouarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  and 
that  all  Members  may  have  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
special  order. 

Mr.  Qtni  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama) ,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Edwabds  of  Alabama),  for  30 
minutes,  today;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  CoNTXRS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Clevenger),  for  60  minutes,  on  June  8; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Purcbll  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Clevenger),  for  30  minutes,  on  June  8; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Patman.  for  today,  for  15  minutes; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


CE 
leave  of  ab- 


KtrpriHiCAN. 
York,  Ryan, 
it  of  Mr.  Ed- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remaxlEs  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  BiTRKi  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Keooh  and  to  Include  an  address 
by  Representative  Caret  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  Marymount  Col- 
lege in  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  on  H.R.  15456  and 
to  Include  tabular  and  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Mailliaro. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Clevenger)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dinobll. 


LEAVE  OP 

By  unanimous  consent 
sence  was  granted  to: 

Messrs.       Rosenthal,  | 
Morse.  Wolff.  Reid  of 
and  CoNTxas  (at  the  req| 
wards  of  California) .  onl  Account  of  of- 
ficial business.  { j 

Mr.  Pltht  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hagan 
of  Georgia),  for  June  7,  on  account  of, 
official  business.  1 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  (aiti  the  request  of 
Mr.  BoQcs) ,  for  Tuesday  ^id  Wednesday,  ' 
on  accoimt  of  oflldal  busliiess. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  {^RANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  foUovring  the  leglsla- 


SENATE   ENROIl£D   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  OE'EAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  3460.  An  act  amending  sections  3  and  4 
of  the  act  approved  September  33,  1964  (78 
Stat.  goO) ,  providing  for  an  investigation  and 
study  to  determine  a  site  for  tbe  construc- 
tion of  a  new  sea  level  canal  connecting  tbe 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans;  and 

8.3431.  An  act  to  authorise  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  United  States  over  lands  within  the 
Columbia  River  at  the  mouth  project  In  tbe 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregoo. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.   CLEVENOER.     Mr.    I^>eaker,   I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


The  motUm  was  agreed  to;  aooordlngly 
(at  S  o'clock  and  47  minutes  pjn.) .  under 
Its  prerlouB  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow.  Wednesday,  June  8. 1906. 
at  11  o'clock  aju. 


EXBCUnVB  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

2477.  Under  clause  2  ot  rule  X2IV,  a 
letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  transmit- 
taing  a  statement  of  operations  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
for  the  calendar  year  1965,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  17(a)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  was  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  r^x>rts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the>  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CXXJLEY:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJt.  16161,  an  act  to 
permit  the  planting  of  alternate  crops  on 
acreage  which  is  implanted  because  of  a 
natural  disaster;  without  amendment  (Rapt. 
No.  1611 ) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MADDEN :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Reeolution  880.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJt.  13103,  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide 
equitable  tax  treatment  for  foreign  invest- 
ment In  the  United  States;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1613).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DXLANET:  (Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  881.  Reeolution  i>rovldlng 
for  the  consideration  of  HJt.  13431,  a  biU  to 
extend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1961;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1613).  Referred 
to  the  Hoiise  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Reeolution  883.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  16202,  a  bill  to  provide, 
for  tbe  period  beginning  on  July  1, 1906,  and 
ending  on  June  30, 1967,  a  temporary  Inoreaae 
In  tbe  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section 
21  of  tbe  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1614).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPKR:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Reeolution  883.  Resolution  providing  for  tbe 
consideration  of  HH.  16326,  a  biU  to  amend 
section  16d  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity Act  of  1933  to  increase  the  amoimt  of 
bonds  which  may  be  issued  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
Mo.  1616) .    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  870.  Resolution  authorizing  tha 
Speaker  to  appoint  delegates  and  altematee 
to  attend  the  International  Labor  Organisa- 
tion Conference  in  Geneva;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1616).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  nn.  13691.  A  bUl  to 
amend  section  603  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  rdatlng  to  construction  differential 
subsidies;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1617).  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  tbe  State  of  tbe  Union. 

Mr.  CLARK:  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  8.  3143.  An  act  to  sim- 
plify the  admeasurement  of  small  vessels; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1618).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  el«uae  4  of  rule  JUUl,  public 
bill*  and  reatdutlone  were  introduced  and 
severally  refomd  as  foUowa: 

ByMr.BOLAIVD: 
HJl.  IMM.  A   bUl    to   exclude   from   In- 
come certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses; 
to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CtmNINaHAM. 
H.B.  18497.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  InterAal 
ReTenue  Code  of  19M  to  proride  that  all 
transportation  fomlabed  to  members  of  the 
Anned  Forces  traTeUng  in  onlfcmn  on  offi- 
cial leave,  furlough,  or  pass  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  tax  on  transportation  of  persons 
by   air;    to  the  Committee   qq   Ways   and 


ByMr.DKRTON: 

H.  It.  10498.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAMSXN  of  Iowa: 

HJl.  15499.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  of  World 
War  I.  Wortd  War  n,  the  Korean  connict. 
their  widows,  and  certain  other  dependents, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  15M0.  A  blU  to  amend  UUe  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War 
I,  World  War  n.  and  Korean  conflict,  their 
widows  and  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  15601.  A  bill  to  amend  section  621 
ot  tlUe  S8,  United  States  Code,  to  exclude 
from  consideration  as  Income,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibility  for  pension, 
•11  payments  of  any  kind  or  from  any  sciirce, 
Ineludlng  salary,  retirement  or  annuity  pay- 
Bients,  endowments  or  similar  Income,  which 
m  TSteran  receives  or  Is  entitled  to  receive 
after  attaining  age  72;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KT7PFERMAN: 

H.R.  16603.  A  bin  to  increase  the  amount  of 
real  and  personal  property  which  may  be 
held  by  the  American  Academy  In  Rome;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 

Hit.  16608.  A  blU   to  regulate   imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poaaa;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  M«ans. 
By  Mr.  NELSBf : 

HJt.  16604.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  the  position 
or  Chief  Veterinary  Officer  of  the  Service  and 
prwrtde  for  the  rank  of  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  for  said  position;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJt.  16606.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  O-KONSKI: 

HJt.  16606.  A  bin  to  provide  that  where  the 
entitlement  of  a  veteran,  widow,  or  chUd  to 
a  pension  from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
••  based  upon  the  veteran's  having  served  In 
World  War  I,  the  beneficiary  shan,  u  other- 
wise eligible,  have  the  right  to  elect  payment 
of  pension  under  either  the  provUions  of  title 
38  as  In  effect  on  June  30, 1980,  or  as  amended 
by  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1959,  which- 
ever provides  the  greater  benefit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

H.R.  16607.  A  bin  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  exp>en5es;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota: 

HJl.  15608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon  "  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.B.  1S5O0.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Commimi- 
cations  Act  of  1934,  with  respect  to  the  hours 
of  operation  of  certain  broadcasting  staUons; 


to  tha  Oommlttoe  on  Interstate  and  Taniga 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  POAOK: 
HJt.  16810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Vfermen  H«a&e  Admlnlatratlan  Act  of 
IMl  to  autborlas  tba  Saeretary  of  Agileul- 
tura  to  hold  prepayments  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  Insured  loan  borrowers  and  trans- 
mit them  to  the  holder  of  tbe  note  In  Install- 
ments as  they  become  due;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agrlcxilture. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  15511.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
14,  1948,  chapter  380,  as  amended  (34  U.S.C. 
281 ) ,  which  reUtes  to  the  eligibility  requlre- 
menta  for  burial  In  national  cemeteries;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
HJt.  15512.  A  bin  to  enlarge  the  home 
mortgage  purchase  authority  which  the  Fed- 
eral NaUonal  Mortgage  AssocUtlon  may  ex- 
ercise In  Its  secondary  market  operations  by 
Incraaatng  the  amount  of  preferred  stock 
which  such  Association  may  Issue  for  de- 
livery to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  to 
the  Committee  on  ^iKIng  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
HJt.  16613.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  payments 
to  educational  Institutions  for  reporta  made 
l>y  them  with  respect  to  eligible  veterans  en- 
rolled therein;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
HJt.  16814.  A  bin  to  amend  secUon  659  of 
title  18,  Criminal  Code  and  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, of  the  United  States  OOde.  1952  edi- 
tion, to  Include  thnts  from  pipelines  or  pipe- 
line faelUUes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WAOOONNBR: 
H.R.  16618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  make 
changes  and  Improvementa  In  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautlea. 

H3. 15818.  A  bin  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MATHIAS: 
HJl.  15517.  A  bin  to  guarantee  eqtial  Jus- 
tice under  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 
HJl.  15618.  A  bin  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
Uce  under  Uw;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Hr.  MacOREOOR: 
HJl.  16519.  A  bin  to  guarantee  equal  Jtto- 
tlce  under  law;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
HJl.  16520.  A  bin  to  guarantee  equal  Jtis- 
tlce  under  Uw;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.CAHILL: 
HJl.  18821.  A  bin  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
Uce  under  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.McCLORT: 
H.R.  15822.  A  bUl  to  guarantee  equal  1us« 
ties  under  Uw;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
HJl.  18823.  A  bUl  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law;    to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 
HJl.  15834.  A  bin  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.CONTE: 
HJl.  16528.  A  bin  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMrs.DWYER: 
HJl.  18626.  A  t»Ul  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  Uw;   to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  EIXSWORTH : 
HJl.  15627.  A  bin  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  Uw;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  16628.  A  bUI  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 
HJt.  16639.  A  bin  to  guarantee  eq\ial  Jus- 
tice under  law;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HORTON: 
HJl.  16630.  A  bin  to  gtiarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  Uw;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HJl.  16531.  A  bin  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  Uw;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
HJl.  16532.  A  bin  to  guarantee  eqtial  Jus- 
tice under  Uw;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD : 
H.R.  16533.  A  bui  to  guarantee  eqtial  Jus- 
tice under  Uw;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.R.  15634.  A  MU  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
Uce  under  Uw;   to  the  Committee  mi  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN : 
HA.  15838.  A  blU  to  guarantee  equal  J\is- 
tlce  under  law;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
HJl.  16636.  A  bUl  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  Uw;   to  the  Conunlttee  aa  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIB: 
HJl.  15637.  A  bin  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice luider  law;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
HJl.  15638.  A  bin  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  Uw;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudlcUry. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
HJl.  15839.  A  bin  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  Uw;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudlcUry. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
HJl.  16540.  A  bUl  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law;   to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BANDSTRA: 
HJl.  15641.  A  bin  to  establish  a  nation- 
wide system  of  tralU,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  TnTniw 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 
HJl.  16842.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  desecration 
of    the    flag:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
HJl.  15543.  A  bin  to  amend  title  33,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of  NaUonal 
Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
HJl.  15544.  A  bill  to  authorlee  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conunerce  to  make  specUI  studies, 
to  provide  services,  and  to  engage  in  Joint 
projecte,  and  for  other  piu-poees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOELLER: 
HhJ.  Res.  1160.  Joint   resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  exercise  of  re- 
Ugious   Uberty;    to  the  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
HJ.  Res.  1161.  Joint  reeohition  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  ConstituUon  of  the 
United  States  reUtlve  to  equal  rlgbta  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.  Con.  RsB.  676.  Concurrent  restdutlaa  es- 
tabUshlng  a  Joint  Conunlttee  on  National 
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Servles  and  the  Draft;  to  tns  Oommlttss  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  ORimR: 

H.  Con.  Res.  677.  Concurrfcht  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Conunlttee  on  National 
Service  and  tbs  Draft;  to  t|i^e  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  REBNICK:      i 

H.  Con.  Res.  678.  Concurr  «t  resolution 
fftt»n«i«tTig  a  Joint  Conun^Vtee  on  National 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to  f^e  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  REU8S: 

H.  Con.  Res.  679.  ConcunJB^t  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Comm  ttee  on  National 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to  %kt  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  680.  ConcurMnt  resolutlMi  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Comm  ttee  on  National 
Service  and  tbe  Draft;  to  ihe  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tkimc 

H.  Con.  Res.  681 .  Concurr  mt  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Comm  ttee  on  National 
Service  and  the  l^aft;  to  ^le  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Mlibesota: 

H.  Con.  Res.  682.  ConciuTiqnt  resolution 
tabllshlng  a  Joint  Commtitee  on  National 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to  i^t  Oommlttee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  OOOLEY: 

H.  Ras.884.  Resolution  [iuthorlslng  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  tb  conduct  studies 
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and  Investigations  reUtlnt  to  certain  mattsrs 
within  Its  Jurtsdlotlan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTXm : 
H.  Res.  886.  Brssolutloa  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  reUef  rolls  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Works  Agency;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


Great  Day  for  d  k  Daaei 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 


or  KimrxsxA 


m  THE  HOTTSB  OF  REP  iESENTATg^ 


Tueiday,  June 


Mr.  NELSEN.    Mr.  it^aker.  Sunday 


t 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
HJl.  16846.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Cato 
Broa..    Inc.;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HJl.  15546.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Leung 
Wing   Cheung;    to   the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENTON: 
HJl.  15847.  A   bin   for   the   reUef   of  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Hinckley;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.FINO: 

HJl.  15648.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Erasmo 

D'Angelo;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.HAGEN  of  Calif omU: 

HJl.  16849.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 

PatrlcU  Ann  CLeary  and  Michael  Alexandw 

OTjcary;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
HJl.  16560.  A  blU  for  the  rSUsf  of  Sbeng 
Ming    Cheng:    to    the    Cofnmlttse    on    the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.NSbBEN: 
HJt.    16551.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kyu 
Whan  Whang  and  epoxise,  nee  Young  Won 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  O'KONSKI: 
HJl.  15553.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Kagha- 
noosh  Hagop  Tatlan;  to  the  Ccoamlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.RESNICK: 
HJl.   15563.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Mrs. 
Janet    Austin    (maiden    name    Janet    Mc- 
Issaac) ;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.ROYBAL: 
HJl.  15554.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Suk  Mln 
Pang;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.SCHEUER: 
HJl.  15556.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Calvin 
Oarvey  and  Carole  Yvonne  Garvey;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
HJl.  18686.  A  bin  for  tbe  reUef  of  Olacomo 
FamuUro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XZn, 

396.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Itoman  Town  CouncU,  Itoman,  Okinawa. 
reUtive  to  the  return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan, 
which  was  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


t 


•£JaAXvKo 


1, 1986 


of    Denmark's 
^as  on  June  5, 


was  the  anniversary 
"Onmdlov's  Dag."  It 
1849,  that  King  Fredertk  "vn  granted  the 
people  of  Denmark  thilr  Constitution. 
The  Fifth  of  June  is  therefore  compar- 
able to  the  Fourth  of  i  July  which  will 
soon  be  celebrated  throughout  the  United 
States  as  Independence  pay. 

While  a  small  nation]  |the  Kingdom  of 
Denmark  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
advancement  of  civillzaMon  and  culture. 
The  name  of  Hans 
\a  a  household  word  in 
tare.  Art  lovers  are  f^ 
work  of  sculptor  Ber 

World  War  n  was 
use  of  the  atomic  bomfcl,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  which  the  Dani^  physicist  Niels 
Bohr  played  so  prominent  a  role. 

Many  Danes  have  tiilgrated  to  the 
United  States.  As  a  ttsult,  there  are 
today  400,000  American^  who  either  came 
here  from  Denmark  thdcnselves  or  whose 
parents  or  grandpare|fs 
grants  from  Denmark. 

Included  among  proibinent  American 
dtisens  who  are  nativet ; 
Laurlts  Melchlor,  tbe  f 1 1  ooui  singer,  and 
Victor  Borge,  the  btUlliiit  pianist,  both 
of  whom  were  bom  in  ( iopenhagen. 


tlan  Andersen 
^e  field  of  litera- 
ir  with  the 
I  Thmvaldsen. 
lortened  by  the 


were   imml- 


As  the  son  of  Danish  immigrants.  I  am 
happy  to  call  the  House's  attention  to 
the  Danish,  equivalent  of  the  Fourth  of 
July.  

A  Gnmd  Americaa  La4f 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  njJKois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XTNTTBD  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  7, 1966 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in 
1937,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Cheney  Murdock  came 
to  Washington  as  the  wife  of  Ariz(^ia's 
(Hily  Itember  of  the  House  of  Repreaent- 
atlvefl.  Since  then  this  small  dynamo  of 
a  woman  has  worked  tirelessly  to  make 
the  history  and  art  of  the  Capites  come 
alive  for  those  who  visit  Washington. 

Mrs.  Murdodc  was  bom  in  Nauvoo,  HI, 
in  1885,  and  by  the  time  stat  was  15  she 
was  teaching  aebooH  and  earning  $25  a 
month.  Her  passion  for  scholarship  con- 
tinued, and  even  with  the  responsiUlity 
of  teaching  and  rearing  a  family  she 
managed  to  get  an  AS.  degree  and  a 
master's  degree. 

Finally,  after  moving  to  Washington, 
she  attended  Oeorge  Washington  Univer- 
sity and  became  the  only  woman  from 
congreaaianal  circles  to  reodve  a  doc- 
torate of  education.  But  her  pursuit  ot 
knowledge  did  not  keep  her  from  actively 
h^lng  her  husband  and  from  being  • 
loving  mother  to  three  outstanding  ^ill- 
dren.    In  fact,  in  1960,  Mrs.  Murdodc 


waj  chosen  "Mother  of  the  Tear"  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Brimming  with 
energy,  she  has  puUished  several  books 
on  Americana  and  has  shown  an  endless 
curioel^  about  our  history. 

Diulng  her  early  years  in  Washington, 
she  developed  a  great  aiwmciation  of  the 
work  cd  Constantino  Brumldi.  She  soon 
found  that  little  Information  was  avail- 
able on  this  distinguished  artist,  ao  she 
started  an  Investigation  of  her  own.  She 
discovered  that  Brumldi,  in  addition  to 
being  a  brilliant  artist,  was  also  a  fervent 
patriot.  Delving  further  into  the  past, 
she  found  that  Brumldi  had  died  poml- 
less  and  .^that  after  his  death  he  was 
almost  completely  forgotten.  Mrs.  Mur- 
dodc sensed  that  America  owed  this 
vibrant  Italian  artist  some  expression  of 
thanks  for  his  rich  c(Hitributlon  to  our 
tradition. 

In  1950,  Mrs.  Murdock  published  a 
book  entiUed.  "Constantino  Brumldi, 
Michelangelo  of  the  Capitol."  In  1961, 
she  donated  to  the  Oovemment  some  of 
Brumldi's  working  sketches  so  that  they 
could  be  compared  with  the  masterpieces 
which  adorn  the  walls  and  ceilings  of 
the  Capitol.  This  year  she  was  an  Ir- 
replaceable tdd  to  those  of  us  who  worked 
to  have  a  bust  of  Brumldi  placed  in  the 
Capitol. 

Mrs.  Murdodc  proved  to  be  not  only  a 
consistent  authority  <hi  the  history  of 
Brumldi  and  the  Capitol,  but  also  a  con- 
stant source  of  personal  ln9irati(»i.  She 
has  a  great  love  forour  country  and  has 
devoted  mudi  of  her  exemplary  life  to 
hdplng  and  educating  our  pec^ple.  I 
wUb  to  express  my  thanks  and  the 
thanks  of  all  who  treasure  our  national 
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heritage  to  a  grand  American  lady,  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Cheney  Murdock.  Her  oontribu- 
tlona  easily  rank  with  those  of  our  great 
w(Hnen  patriots. 


Qaestiouake  Retails,  IMC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF  AI.ASXA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetdoy.  June  7. 1966 

Mr.  RXVESiS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  April  of  this  year  I  sent  a  question- 
naire to  my  fellow  Alaskans  polling  them 
for  Uieir  views  upon  12  issues  then  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress.  Of  70,000  post- 
card questionnaires  which  I  distributed, 
I  am  ideased  to  report  that  14,368  were 
completed  and  returned  to  me  as  of  this 
time,  "nils  return  of  over  20  percent  is 
a  most  gratifying  contrast  with  the  usual 
6-percent  return  on  similar  polls  and 
points  up  the  lively  Interest  and  co<vera- 
tlon  of  my  constituents. 

Knowing  of  your  interest  and  that  of 
my  colleagues,  I  hereby  place  the  tabu- 
lated results  of  this  poll  before  you,  and 
I  am  also  bringing  the  questionnaire  and 
its  resiilts  to  the  attention  of  President 
Johnson,  the  press,  and  my  constituents. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  accompanying  completed 
questionnaires  were  more  than  a  thou- 
sand letters  to  me  in  which  my  con- 
stituents modified  or  expanded  their  an- 
swers— in  large  part  in  regard  to  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

As  the  sole  Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  serving  a  constitu- 
ency widely  scattered  over  an  area  one- 
flfth  the  size  of  our  48  contiguous 
States — many  parts  of  wliich  area  are  not 
readily  accessible  for  personal  contact — 
I  find  that  polling  my  constituents  1^  the 
questionnaire  procedure  is  the  most  fea- 
sible method  for  obtaining  their  views, 
which  views  are  very  necessary  and  help- 
ful to  me  in  carrying  out  my  duties  as 
their  Representative  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  re- 
turns to  my  1966  questionnaire  are  as 
follows: 

.  1.  An  you  In  favor  of  the  UJB.  continuing 
to  fight  to  defeat  tlM  Communists  In  Viet- 
nam? 

(In  percent] 

Tee — 1 88. 7 

Ko 1«.  8 

3.  Do  you  favor  expanding  UJ9.  trade  wltn 
Communist  countries  In  non-strategic  goods? 

Tee _ 88. 5 

Ko . 81.  5 

i.  Do  you  favor  continued  UJ3.  financial 
sumwrt  of  the  United  Nations? 

Tee 88. 8 

No 83.  a 

4.  Do  you  think  Washington,  D.C.  diould 
be  permitted  Home  Bule  Instead  o<  being 
governed  by  the  VJB.  OongreesV 

Tes M.  1 

Ho 88.  • 


B.  Would  you  favor  Increasing  the  term  for 
members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
from  two  to  four  years? 

Tes 80. 4 

No 40. 8 

8.  Do  you  favor  repeal  of  the  provision 
allowing  state  right  to  work  laws? 

Tee 42. 8 

No 57. 2 

7.  Do  you  fav(R'  expanding  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  law  requirement  ($1.26  per 
hour  plus  overtime)  to  persons  working  In 
hotels,  restaurants,  laundries  and  other  In- 
dustrlee  now  exempt? 

Tes— _ 80. 5 

No 19.  S 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  Touth  Conservation  Corps 
providing  public  service  employment  and  Job 
training  for  unemployed  young  people? 

Tee 77. 5 

No 23.  6 

9.  Do  you  favor  legislation  which  woidd 
allow  manufacturers  to  set  minimum  retail 
prices  on  tbelr  products  and  prohibit  mer- 
chants from  selling  for  less? 

Tee 14.  5 

No 85.  5 

10.  Do  you  favor  a  VMeral  law  requiring 
that  all  retail  packages  be  clearly  and  truth- 
fuUy  labeled? 

Tes 94. 0 

No 6. 0 

11.  Do  you  favor  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional standards  to  promote  safety  In  auto- 
mobile design  and  highway  construction? 

Tee 88. 1 

No 18. 9 

12.  Do  you  favor  further  Federal  action  to 
rid  our  lakes  and  streams  of  pollution? 

Tes 92. 3 

No 7.  7 


Dcdicatioa  of  the  Nicholas  AMallak 
Aaditorinoi,  Balck  School,  Sooth  Nor> 
wood,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  iCASSACHtTSKrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7, 1966 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, June  5.  1966.  It  was  my  privilege 
and  honor  to  attend  and  address  the 
dedication  of  the  Nicholas  Abdallah 
Auditorium,  a  recent  addition  to  the 
Balch  School  in  South  Norwood,  Mass. 
Ceremonies  were  held  to  name  the  audi- 
torium in  memory  of  the  late  beloved 
Nicholas  Abdallah,  father  of  Selectman 
John  A.  Abdallah.  Additions  to  the 
Balch  School  also  Included  a  beautiful 
gymnasium.  Many  of  the  leading  public 
ofllclals  of  State,  county,  and  town  gov- 
ernments were  in  attendance.  The  audi- 
torium was  flUed  to  capacity.  The  theme 
of  the  speaking  program  was  established 
by  Mrs.  Mildred  R.  Lane,  principal  of  the 
Balch  Schoid,  when  In  eloquency  she  re- 
cited "The  House  by  the  Side  of  the 
Road,"  comptuing  the  immortal  words 
of  Sam  Walter  Foss  with  the  life  of 
Nieludas  AbdaUah. 


"Let  me  live  In  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

Where  the  race  of  men  go  by — 
The  men  who  are  good  and  the  men  who  are 
bad. 
As  good  and  as  bad  as  I. 
I  would  not  sit  in  the  soorner's  seat 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban — 
Let  me  live  In  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

"I  see  from  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

By  the  side  of  the  highway  of  life. 
The  men  who  press  with  the  ardor  of  hope, 

Tht  men  who  are  faint  with  the  strife. 
But  I  turn  not  away  from  their  smiles  nor 
their  tears. 

Both  p<irts  of  an  Infinite  plan — 
Let  me  live  In  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man." 

Selectman  Harry  Butters,  a  graduate 
of  the  Balch  School  and  one  who  knew 
Nicholas  Abdallah  intimately  was  high 
in  his  praise  for  the  teachers  of  the  Balch 
School  and  recalled  his  school  days  with 
nostalgic  effect  on  the  entire  audience. 
His  recital  of  the  full  use  of  the  board  of 
education  was  very  enlightening  and  im- 
pressive. 

It  was  truly  a  day  for  old  and  new  resi- 
dents of  South  Norwood,  and  the  feeling 
of  pride  was  very  much  in  evidence  in 
this  fine  brave  American  community. 
State  Senator  John  M.  Quinlan,  of  Dover, 
Mass.,  spoke  briefly  and  ccHnmented  on 
the  fine  contributions  to  civic  affairs 
made  by  the  late  Nicholas  Abdallah. 
Two  State  legislators,  William  F.  But- 
ters, and  David  C.  Aheam  were  in  at- 
tendance. Norfolk  coimty  government 
was  represented  by  County  Treasurer 
Raymond  C.  Warmington,  of  Quincy, 
Mass.  Mr.  Walter  Blasmak,  town  man- 
ager, represented  the  town  of  Norwood. 
Officials  of  the  town  of  Norwood;  board 
of  selectmen  and  members  of  Uie  school 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
William  F.  Egan;  superintendent  of 
schools.  Dr.  Philip  O.  Coakley;  Mrs.  Mil- 
dred R.  Lane,  principal:  the  architectural 
firm  of  Korslund.  LeNormand  k  Quum. 
Inc.;  the  contractors,  Samo  Construction 
Co.;  the  Balch  School  PTA  and  citizens 
of  the  town  of  Norwood  are  deserving  of 
the  highest  commendation  for  their  ac- 
complishments. 

Following  is  the  dedication  program, 
part  of  the  text  of  my  remarks,  and  texts 
of  the  prayers  given  for  the  invocatlcm. 
dedication,  and  benediction: 
Baich    School   AsomoK,   NoawooD,   IiCass., 

Dedication  awd  Opkm  Hotms,  Jims  5, 1988 
DcoiCATioN  raooEAic — a  p.m. 

Presiding:  Mr.  John  A.  Abdallah,  Chair- 
vuin. 

Selections:  Balch  School  pupils. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Ferdinand  V.  lyOsEkin, 
Pastor,  St.  Peter's  R.C.  Church. 

Welcome :  Mr.  John  A.  AbdaUah,  Chairman. 

Introductions :  Building  Committee,  School 
Committee,  Board  of  Selectmen,  General 
Manager,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Princi- 
pal of  Balch  School,  Architect,  Honored 
Oueets. 

Address:  Honorable  Jamxs  A.  Bxnuu,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

Selections :  Balch  School  pupils. 

Dedication  of  auditorium:  Arthur  B. 
Rodgers,  Committee  Member. 

Prayer  of  dedication:  Rev.  Fr,  Nlfon  Abra- 
ham, Pastor,  St.  George  Syrian  Orthodox 
Church. 

Nicholas  AbdaUah  Auditorium:  The  resolu- 
tion to  nam*  the  avditorium  in  the  Balch 
School  in  memory  of  Mr.  Nicholas  AbdaUah 


June  7,  1966 


Mr. 


ha$  beeofiM  a  reoJtty  •«  I 
a  man  who  gave  untelflt)  i  y 
betterment  of  this  comrr^rUtp 

Presentation  of  keys 
Mr.  William  F.  Egan. 

"America":    Audlmoe 
pupils. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Al. 
St.  George  R.C.  Church 

Open  hotiae:  3:00  p 

B.Kum  acaooL  maiLaaia 


m.--4 
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•  fttUng  tribute  to 
of  himeelf  for  tha 


.  JcAm  A.  AbdaUah, 

and   Balch  -School 

i  kbraclnskaa,  Pastor, 


.00  p.m. 
iBBinoK  coNsrarc- 


nOH  COMIItTRS 

John  A.  Abdallah,  Chat  t  man;  B.  Peter  Bam- 
ber;  Julia  A.  Lewis;  Alhur  H.  Glelchauf; 
Robert  ifaoEachern;  Arthur  B.  Rogers;  John 
W.  Navlckas;  Clerk,  Lolai  DiBerto. 

SCHOOL  coifc^irm 

WlUUuu  F.  Egan,  Chaitman;  John  J.  Cava- 
naugh;  Henry  W.  Diggs;  WHn.  Robert  E.  Hem- 
man;  Dr.  Thomas  A.  'Couch;  Charles  C. 
Saraca;  Francis  X.  Sheeh^n,  Jr.;  Clerk.  Eliza- 
beth V.  Syverson.  I  | 

Superintendent  of  Sc^ipols.  Dr.  PhlUp  O. 
Coakley,  Principal,  Mrd.  MUdred  R.  Lane; 
Architect.  Korslund,  LeHormand  ft  Quann, 
Inc.:  Contractor.  Samo  Construction  Com- 
pany. IJ 

Befreshment* — Balch  school  P.TJL. 

Rbmabks  Takkn  Faoif  I  the  Addeesb  or 

CONOaESSMAN  jAlffB  A.  BimKX 

Today,  you  of  the  forward-looking  com- 
munity of  Norwood  have  bestowed  upon  me 
the  great  honor  of  requiting  my  participa- 
tion in  the  dedication  ot  this  new  addition 
to  the  Balch  School,  tjie  naming  of  the 
Auditorium  In  honor  ofl  the  late  beloved 
Nicholas  Abdallah.  father  of  Selectman  John 
AbdaUah,  Is  perpetuatliqg  the  memory  of  a 
man  who  In  his  Ufetimd  gave  generously  of 
hlB  time,  money  and  efforts  to  make  a  better 
community  for  the  people  of  Norwood.  He 
was  always  In  the  vanguslitl  In  promoting  civ- 
ic affairs  helpful  to  th4  youngsters.  Some 
of  his  deeds  are  well  known  such  as  financ- 
ing a  banquet  for  a  chlttnplonshlp  athletic 
team  or  patriotic  celebra^on.  He  was  a  kind 
hearted  man  and  alwayq  ready  to  be  of  help 
to  a  neighbor  down  on  bis  luck.  He  was  a 
respected  bxislnessman  Iknbued  with  a  civic 
conscience  that  guided  hu  a  through  Uf e  with 
one  Idea,  "Bow  can  I  bciit  help  my  feUow- 
man?".  .    [ 

Tes,  Nicholas  Abdallah  richly  deserves  this 
tribute,  for  he  was  truly  bne  of  "Qod's  great 
noblemen".  1 1 

I  know  his  son.  Selectman  Abdallah  along 
with  other  members  of  the  AbdaUah  family 
must  take  great  pride  in  ttils  recognition. 

It  Is  weU  that  we  hoaor  this  man,  and  I 
am  moet  grateful  for  thej  opportunity  to  take 
part  in  this  fine  ceremony. 

To  those  of  you  who  WiU  enjoy  the  use  of 
this  fine  Auditorium,  do  so  in  the  spirit  and 
with  the  Inspiration  of  $t  great  civic  leader, 
Nicholas  Abdallah.  whoj^ve  unsparingly  of 
his  time  and  efTorts  for  the  betterment  of  the 
Community,  the  education  and  social  weU- 
being  of  Its  chUdren,  andj  his  great  devoUou 
to  patriotism  and  the  principles  of  democracy 
on  which  our  great  Natlob  was  founded.  In 
doing  BO,  the  dreams,  hopes  and  ambitions 
of  our  dedicated  friend^  Nicholas  AbdaUah 
wiU  be  f  uUUlad. 


BT  RXV.  FODtNAm 

Pma'B  RoicAK 
Wood, 


InvoCATIOW  FlATBt  G; 

V.   IfiBEKnr,   Pastok, 
Cathouo  Cbokh,  N( 

Almighty  and  Eternal  6od,  We  humbly  Im- 
plore your  Divine  blessing  on  this  Commu- 
nity gathering  here  this  afternoon.  Tlie 
reason  for  our  assembly  is  the  dedlcatton  of 
the  new  addition  to  the  IJalch  School.  May 
this  latest  construction  |  h  ore  to  be  an  Inspi- 
ration to  community  sjlrlt  .  .  .  a  spirit  as 
It  should  evolve  from  yot  i  Holy  Divine  Spirit. 

Dear  God,  We  are  youi  ohlldien  .  .  .  Ton 
M«   our   Heavenly   FaOiir  ...  We   are   aU 


teothen  and  alaten  by  your  great  power  of 
oreatlon. 

Tott  also  provide  for  us  .  .  .  but  not  with- 
out our  cooperation. 

And  so  today  we  lift  up  our  hearts  and 
pray  for  your  Divine  blessing.  First;  that 
what  we  do  here  today  wlU  be  a  reflection 
of  your  love.  Second,  that  what  others  wlU 
attempt  may  be  the  fulfillment  of  your  com- 
mand: "That  you  love  one  another  as  I  have 
loved  you." 

Tha  Bdiool  In  particular  demonstratee 
much  love  .  .  .  The  teacher  sacrifices  self  for 
pupU  .  .  .  and  this  oocxtrs  generation  after 
generation. 

So  today  we  earnestly  pledge  to  be  good 
neighbors,  loyal  citizens,  true  chUdren  of 
Ood. 

Because  you  have  assured  us  that  he  who 
loees  himeelf  in  the  service  of  others  Is  found 
by  Tou,  O  Almighty  Eternal  Loving  Ood. 

Pratek  or  DzDicATioif  Given  bt  the  Rev- 
erend Father  Niton  Abraham,  Pastor,  St. 
Georqe  Syrian  Orthodox  Chxtrcr,  Nor- 
wood, Mass. 

Almighty  Ood,  the  giver  of  aU  glfu,  we 
thank  Thee  for  aU  the  blessings  we  have. 
We  thank  Thee  for  this  new  building  that 
now  stands  completed  and  ready  for  use. 
We  ask  thy  heavenly  protection  upon  this 
building  so  that  neither  wind,  nor  flood,  nor 
Are  or  any  other  thing  shall  be  able  to  harm 
It. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  wlU  to  provide  this 
place  of  teaching,  and  for  this  glad  occasion 
of  dedication. 

Keep  safe  from  all  harm  those  who  will  use 
this  place,  and  preserve  the  pupUs  and  help 
them  to  continue  to  grow  In  stature.  In 
knowledge,  and  m  wisdom. 

Bless  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  the  Principals,  the 
teachers,  the  School  Board,  the  construction 
committee,  and  aU  those  who  have  done  so 
much  to  give  us  this  beautiful  building. 

We  now  dedicate  this  new  wing  in  thy 
name,  O  Lord.  For  unto  Thee  are  due  aU 
glory,  honor  and  worship,  to  the  Father,  and 
to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit;  now  and 
ever,  and  unto  ages  of  ages.    Amen. 

Benediction  Prater  Given  bt  Rev.  Al  Abra- 
ciNSKAs,  Pastor,  St.  Oeorce  Roman  Cats- 
OLic  Church 

Come,  O  Holy  Spirit  and  Ulumlne  our 
minds.  Grant  that  all  who  come  to  study 
here  may  learn  that  education  does  not  end 
with  book  knowledge.  Grant  that  together 
with  this  knowledge  they  may  acquire  ideals 
and  principles  that  wlU  buUd  up  tbelr  char- 
acter. Grant  that  they  may  put  aU  things 
In  their  proper  perspective  and  see  the  Im- 
portance of  spiritual  values  in  life. 

Finally,  strengthen  their  wills  so  that  they 
may  always  have  the  courage  to  do  what  is 
right  In  thaee  timee  of  confusion.  In  these 
troubled  times,  may  they  learn  to  respect  aU 
due  authority  and  thus  help  to  buUd  up  a 
peaceful  and  a  happy  society. 

May  God  bleas  us  aU  and  guide  mm  on  the 
one  and  only  true  course  of  life — a  love  of 
Ood  and  a  love  of  one  another. 


Debt  LinH  lacrease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  nntiAWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7, 1966 

Mr.  MADDEN.   Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  today  presented 


HJt  16202  to  the  Rules  C<»nmlttee  ask- 
ing for  a  rule  on  legislation  that  during 
the  period  beginning  on  July  1, 19M,  and 
ending  on  June  »0,  1967,  the  pubUc  debt 
limit  set  forth  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act.  as  amended — 31  United  States 
Code  757b — BhaU  be  temiKn-arlly  In- 
creased to  $330  billion. 

In  different  periods  over  the  past  years 
the  Treasury  Department  has  recom- 
mended legislation  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  adElng  for  increases 
in  the  public  debt  limit  in  order  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  our  expanding  econ- 
omy. 

No  doubt  this  legislative  request  for  a 
temporary  extension  of  the  public  debt 
limit  will  cause  political  criticism  from 
sources  over  the  Nation  along  the  same 
yardstick  as  the  criticism  offered  each 
time  during  the  past  years  when  similar 
requests  have  been  made. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  critics  con- 
cerning the  Increase  of  our  gross  public 
debt  do  not  call  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  fact  that  over  the  last  20  years 
our  gross  national  product,  or  our  general 
economy,  has  expanded  and  increased  in 
far  greater  proportion  than  the  increase 
of  our  gross  publie  debt. 

This  week  I  requested  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department  a  breakdown  (tf  our  gross 
publie  debt  figures  as  compared  with  the 
increase  in  our  gross  natl(mal  product 
over  the  last  20  years.  I  think  it  Is  well 
for  the  Members  of  Congress  to  have 
knowledge  of  the  relative  expansion  over 
the  years  of  our  public  debt  compared  to 
our  gross  natkuial  product  expejision 
over  the  years  of  our  publie  debt  com- 
pared to  our  gross  national  product  ex- 
pansion. I  hereby  submit  some  of  the 
figures  submitted  to  me  by  the  Treasury 
D^Mutment  showing  our  gross  national 
debt  expansion  as  compared  with  our 
gross  national  product  expansion  over 
the  last  20  years: 
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The  critics  of  our  Government  policy 
should  not  become  too  alarmed  when 
they  find  that  in  1945  our  gross  public 
debt  was  $259  billion  compared  to  our 
gross  national  product  of  $216  bilUoo. 
In  other  words  in  1945  our  gross  national 
debt  was  $43  billion  more  than  our  gross 
national  product. 

In  contrast  to  lOM  our  groce  natkmid 
debt    was    approximately    $320    billion 
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compared  to  a  croas  national  product  of 
$723  bUllon.  In  other  woids.  In  1960 
our  grooB  national  product  was  $402  bil- 
lion more  than  our  gross  public  debt. 

The  public  should  know  that  in  20 
years  we  have  Increased  our  production 
and  national  economy  almost  $450  bil- 
lion over  our  gross  public  debt. 

These  facts  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  administration  critics 
make  statements  alarming  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  this  Government's  fiscal 
polices  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 


Capital  PaaishaiCBt:  ETeryeae  Is  Mcrfinc 

SXTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


nV  THK  HOXTSK  OF  RKPRJSSENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  June  7. 1966 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  more 
days  than  not.  here  In  Washington,  it 
seems  that  Art  Buchwald  is  evoyone's 
favorite  ccdumnist.  This  ia  not  hard  to 
underrtand.  Besides  being  one  of  the 
few  genuinely  funny  writers  of  our 
time— often  to  the  point  of  reducing 
many  readers  to  absolute  helplessness  in 
the  course  of  reading  their  way  through 
a  column — Mr.  Buchwald  has  that  rare 
talent  common  to  all  great  humorists, 
wrapping  a  core  of  truth  In  preposterous 
but  somehow  still  plausible  trappings. 

Mr.  Buchwald's  article  entitled  "Ev- 
eryone Is  Merging"  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  oa  June  2,  1966. 
was.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  his  better  ef- 
forts during  the  current  years.  Under 
unanimous  consent.  I  Include  it  at  this 
point  in  my  remains: 

CWRAX.  Pumuhmsnt:  Kvkitons  Is  imoDra 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

Srery  tlm«  you  i^ck  up  tli«  neirap«per  you 
nmd  About  mm  company  irwrglng  with  mn- 
other  oomiMmy.  Of  eoune.  we  hkTe  Uwe  to 
protect  competition  In  the  United  States,  but 
one  cant  help  thinking  that,  U  the  trend 
oontlnuee,  the  whole  country  will  aoon  be 
merged  Into  one  large  company. 

It  la  1078  and  by  thla  time  every  company 
wast  of  the  IClwlaalppl  wlU  have  merged  Into 
one  giant  e(»poratlon  known  as  Samaon  Se- 
eurttlea.  Every  company  eaat  of  the  lilMla- 
iln>>  will  have  merged  under  an  imibreUa 
corporation  known  aa  the  Delilah  Company. 

It  la  Inevitable  that  one  day  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Samaon  and  the  president  of 
Delilah  would  meet  and  dlacuaa  merging 
their  two  companies. 

"If  we  could  get  together,"  the  president 
of  Demah  eaid,  "we  would  be  able  to  finance 
your  projects  and  you  would  be  able  to 
finance  oun." 

"XsacUy  what  I  was  thinking."  the  chair- 
man of  Ramaon  lald. 

"Tlkat'a  a  great  idea  and  it  certainly  makea 
everyone's  life  leaa  compUcated." 

The  men  ahook  on  it  and  then  they  sought 
out  approval  from  the  Antl-Truat  Dtvlalon 
of  the  Justloe  Department. 

At  first  the  head  of  the  Anti-Trust  Division 
indicated  that  he  might  have  rcaerraUona 
about  allowing  the  only  two  companies  left 
In  the  United  SUtes  to  merge. 

"Our  department,"  he  said,  "will  take  a 
close  look  at  this  ptoposed  merger.   It  U  our 


Job  to  further  competition  In  private  busl- 
neaa  and  industry,  and  If  we  allow  Samaon 
and  IMllah  to  merge  we  may  be  doing  the 
constmier  a  diaeerrlce." 

The  chairman  of  Samaon  protested  vigor- 
ously that  merging  with  Delilah  would  not 
stifle  competition,  but  would  help  it.  "The 
public  will  be  the  true  beneficiary  of  thla 
merger,"  he  said.  "The  larger  we  are,  the 
more  services  we  can  perform,  and  the  lower 
prices  we  can  charge." 

The  president  of  Delilah  backed  him  up. 
"In  the  Communist  system  the  people  dont 
have  a  choice.  They  must  buy  from  the 
state.  In  our  capitalistic  society  the  people 
can  buy  from  either  the  Samaon  Company 
or  the  Delilah  Company." 

"But  If  you  merge,"  someone  pointed  out, 
"there  will  be  only  one  company  left  in  the 
United  SUtee." 

"Kzactly,"  said  the  president  of  Delilah. 
"Thank  Ck>d  for  the  free  enterprise  system." 

The  Anti-Trust  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment studied  the  merger  for  months. 
Finally  the  Attorney  General  made  thla  rul- 
ing. "WhUe  we  find  some  drawbacks  to  only 
one  company  being  left  in  the  United  States, 
we  feel  the  advantagea  to  the  public  far  out- 
walk the  disadvantages. 

"Therefore,  we're  making  an  exception  In 
this  case  and  allowing  Samson  and  Delilah  to 
merge. 

"I  would  like  to  announce  that  the  Sam- 
aon and  Delilah  Company  is  now  negotiating 
at  the  White  House  with  the  President  to 
buy  the  United  Statea.  The  Jiistlce  Depart- 
ment will  naturally  study  this  merger  to  see 
if  it  violates  any  of  our  strong  anti-trust 
Uws." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Inclined  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Buchwald  that  the  head  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  might  indeed  have 
reservations  about  allowing  the  only  two 
companies  left  in  the  United  States  to 
merge.  Indeed,  observers  of  the  anti- 
trust scene  would  agree  that  even  though 
the  number  of  mergers  remains  high,  Mr. 
Turner  is  well  known  for  his  reservations 
concerning  many  of  them. 

Several  of  my  friends  have  told  me  that 
if  you  look  very  closely  between  the  lines 
of  this  column  you  can  almost  see  the 
somewhat  measured  language  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Antitrust  Division 
pointing  out  that  quite  obviously  if  there 
were  only  one  company  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  one  company  west  of  the 
Misdsslppi,  there  would  be  no  overlap- 
ping of  competition  and  hence,  the  pro- 
posed merger  would  not  result  in  any 
substantial  diminution  of  competition. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  degree  of 
overstatemoit  involved  in  Mr.  Buch- 
wald's assertions.  Ttte  Siqjreme  Court 
Just  found  unlawful  a  merger  involving 
5  percent  of  the  food  business  in  Los 
Angeles.  Only  a  scoffer  would  Insist  on 
noting  that  the  action  was  begxm  some 
years  ago  and  thus  did  not  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  the  Antitrust  Division's 
current  leadership. 

Simply  because  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion is  less  than  opposed  to  conglomerate 
mergers  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
would  permit  things  to  go  quite  this  far. 
Bvm  though  Mr.  Turner  has  contended, 
upon  occasion,  that  there  is  nothing  in- 
herently Improper  about  an  individual 
firm  controlling  100  percent  of  the  rele- 
vant mailEet  or  line  of  commerce,  if  that 
lofty  pinnacle  of  eminence  were  achieved 
by  proper  means,  it  does  not  follow  that 


he  would  approve  Mr.  Buchwald's  hypo- 
thetical merger. 

Nonetheless,  all  of  us — even  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice— ^might  gain  by  reading  this  column 
and  pondering  it — quietly. 


The  Federal  Badfct:  SlMrtchaaciaff 
Oar  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MAILUARD 

or  caisvoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7. 1966 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  of  national  preoccupation  with  our 
spectacular  achievements  in  outer  space, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  Honorable 
Frank  T.  Bow,  has  Issued  a  timely  warn- 
ing to  us  to  return  to  earth  and  to  bring 
the  allocation  of  our  national  resources 
into  proper  perspective. 

Speaking  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  laimching  of  the  SS  Dolly 
Turman.  the  newest  and  most  modem 
Amerlcan-fiag  cargo  ship  to  Join  the  fieet 
of  the  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  with  a  distin- 
guished record  for  recognizing  the  need 
for  a  strong  American  merchant  marine, 
called  for  a  reassessment  of  priorities  In 
Federal  expenditures  based  upon  the  re«d 
necessities  of  our  national  life — includ- 
ing a  merchant  marine  second  to  none. 
Yet  the  unfortunate  truth  is  that  today 
we  are  shortchanging  our  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  as  the  ranking  minoritgr  mem- 
ber of  our  Committee  on  Appropriations 
so  rightly  observed,  and  I  quote: 

We  are  very  short-sighted  Indeed  if  we 
aUocate  only  985,000,000.00  for  buUdlng 
American  ships  In  Fiscal  Tear  1887. 

In  view  of  the  timeliness  of  this  mes- 
sage, I  am  inserting  the  full  text  in  the 
Record  and  commend  its  reading  to  my 
fellow  colleagues : 
Aooaxas  st  thx  Honokablx  Fsakk  T.  Bow, 

Dbjvbud  at  thb  Csbuiont  To  Lsvnch 

TH»  S8  "DoixT  TuaMAw,"  New  Oiuunb, 

Iis.,  JxTNS  4,  1088 

Mr.  Rody,  'Us.  and  Ifrs.  Turman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lykes,  Honor  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, I  am  Indeed  proud  to  be  here  in  the 
great  dty  of  New  Orleans  today  to  witness 
the  launching  of  this  Model  of  superb 
modem  shipbuilding. 

It  Is  a  pleasiire  also  to  be  here  in  the 
Congressional  District  of  my  good  friend  and 
very  able  colleague,  Halx  Boogs.  Halk  Boccs 
and  I  have  worked  together  for  many  yean 
in  Congress.  We  are  of  dUferent  parties  and 
on  many  issues  ^ve  vote  differently.  But 
there  are  some  things  we  agree  upon  and 
some  goals  to  which  we  devote  our  Joint 
energies  and  strength,  and  one  of  these  la 
the  development  of  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

We  want  to  see  America  first  on  the  seas 
with  outstanding  ships  built  In  American 
yards. 

This  vessel— the  BS.  Dolly  Tvrmmfi—i»  Just 
that — a  gtfiulne  masteipiaoa,  repraaentlng 
tba  very  finest  example  of  tba  many  ad- 
vances made  In  one  ot  tbs  most  anolant 
crafts  known  toman. 
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Lykaa  Bros.  Steamship 
this   vaaael   is   buUt.   has 
reputation  for  accepting 


pany,  for  whom 

adUevad  a  aoUd 

biothlng  leaa  than 

the  finaat  and  moat  modlefeix — tha  ultimate 


In  fuUy  automated 
carry  on  its  highly  com] 
operation  throughout  tha 

The  Avondale  Shipyard! , 
of  this  veasel,  haa  eatal 
tion  of  producing  maaterpf  i 
ing  and  has  well-earned 
among  the  leading  ship; 
United  States. 

I  wish  to  salute  both  Lyl 
they    are    today    brlnglnk: 
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to  auocaasfuUy 
Itlva  far-reaching 

rid. 
..  the  bulldera 
a  great  tradl- 
of  shlpbulld- 

▼ery  high  place 

throughout  the 

I  and  Avondale— 
to    our    Nation 


Seventeen  new 
t^  Lykes  In  other 
to  the  Avondale 


another  greatly  needed  unl  ti  to  help  strength- 
en oiu:  declining  Americas  Merchant  Marine. 

When  Avondale  compln^  their  ciirrent 
contract  with  Lykes.  the  i  lilddle  of  1987—16 
new,  ^aat,  modem,  frelgh;  vessels  will  have 
been  added  to  the  Lykea  I  fleet  and  to  the 
American  Merchant  Marl44 
vessels  were  constructed 
U.S.  shipyards  Just  prlotj 
contract — making  a  total  (^  33  new  vessels  in 
the  Lykes  fleet.  This  ati|ounts  to  80  per 
cent  of  all  the  new  vessels  that  have  been 
constructed  by  the  subdldised  lines  since 
1959,  when  the  current  rep^aoement  program 
began.  ] i 

This  day  marks  a  specllal  treat  to  me  for 
the  vessel  Is  named  for  the  very  lovely  and 
very  cbannlng  wife  of  the  Obalrtnan  of  Lykes 
Bros. — Mrs.  Solon  B.  "Doll^'  Turman.  Solon 
Turman  has  been  for  sevc^l  years  the  Chief 
Executive  Oflloer — the  li 
this  Organisation  and 
played  her  Important  pi 
Inspiration  that  led  Sol 
heights. 

The  current  S.S.  i>oUy  Turman,  which  haa 
been  In  service  since  IBM,  is  a  0-3  type 
vessel.  She  has  a  speed  of  16.5  knots  and  a 
dead  weight  capacity  of  18J500  tons. 

This  new  S.S.  Dolly  tvrman  which  we 
launch  today  Is  not  only  fully  automated 
but,  she  has  a  speed  of  better  than  22  knots 
and  her  dead  weight  is  14,000  tons.  Thus, 
she  Is  34  per  cent  larger  !ln  tonnage  and  40 
per  cent  faster  than  the  vessel  she  replaces. 

As  the  ranking  Bepubli^^  member  of  the 
Appropriation  Committee  iof  the  House  of 


of  the  Team — of 

>Uy"    has    well 

in  providing  the 

on   to   greater 


Republican 
annually  han- 
C<xnmerce  De- 
itratlon — I  am 
Merchant  Ma- 
ird.    I  am  also 


Representatives  and  the 

member  of  the  Subcoi 

dllng  Appropriations  for 

partment — ^lilarltlme   Ai 

concerned  about  the  Ameijlj 

rlne.    This  Is  a  matter  of 

concerned  about  a  sournlj  Fiscal  Policy.     I 

think  this  country  shoulp  strive  for  a  t>al- 

anced  federal  budget. 

I  believe  that  budget  shbiild  be  based  upon 
the  real  necessities  of  our  national  life — 
Including  a  merchant  laarlne  second  to 
none — and  that  the  reslj  of  the  frills  and 
fancy  programs  must  sta^d  in  line  and  wait 
their  turn  to  see  whetheri  jor  not  we  can  af- 
ford them.  1 1 

In  a  recent  speech  I  Baid: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  it  aeein  to  me  that  the 
time  has  come  for  our  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations— and  for  that  Bhstter,  the  entire 
Congress — to  fish  or  cut  biajtt  In  our  handling 
of  the  Administration's '  appropriation  re- 
quests for  the  balance  of  this  year  and  for 
aU  of  the  1967  fiscal  year. 

"I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  ilo  some  fishing  to 
see  if  we  cannot  arrest  the  expansions  of 
Great  Society  programs  land  expansions  of 
other  nonessential  or  lo*|-prlorlty  domestic 
spending. 

"If  we  in  Congreaa  do     

be  encouraging  dlsastrou  Inflation  or  the 
imposition  of  additional  i  xtt  on  an  already 
tax-burdened  pubUc' 

In  addition,  I  also  ramatkad,  and  I  quota— 

"In  time  of  war-:— and  maka  no  mlstaka 
about  It,  we  are  as  war  a  i  Vlatnam  Just  as 


otherwise,  we  shall 


•urely  as  we  were  at  wai 


Ln  the  fortlea  and 


In  tha  MUly  fifties— tha  Admlnistratlan  and 
the  Congreaa  have  an  obligation  to  tha  Amer- 
ican people  to  adequately  flnanoa  tha  war 
and,  at  the  aame  time,  praetloe  aconomy  here 
at  hocne  rather  than  Just  pay  Upaervioa  to  it, 
aa  the  Administration  has  dona  to  data. 

"Our  nation  has  a  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam, which  will  require  the  services — and  in 
some  instances  the  llmbe  and  lives — of  a 
great  many  more  oif  our  yoting  men.  It  will 
also  require  much  additional  war  material, 
which  will  constitute  a  drain  on  our  resources 
and  a  strain  on  our  economy.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  provide  the  men  and  material 
to  defeat  the  enemy  and  restore  peace  to  a 
troubled  world." 

These  statements  with  regard  to  the  war 
effort  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  merchant 
marine.  We  cannot  carry  on  this  war  in 
South  Vietnam,  halfway  across  the  world, 
without  shipping.  We  cannot  supply  our 
men  with  the  neceaaltlea  of  life  and  the 
tools  of  modem  warfare  without  shipping. 
All  of  you  know  that  the  situation  today  ia 
desperate.  What  would  it  be,  I  ask  you,  if 
another  such  emergency  should  crop  up  In 
some  other  remote  section  of  the  world?  To 
what  extent  does  our  ability  to  carry  out 
our  foreign  policy  obligations  depend  upon 
our  merchant  marine? 

The  answer  Is  obvious.  Just  as  it  must  be 
obvious  to  everyone  that  we  are  very  short- 
sighted Indeed  If  we  aUocate  only  886,000,000 
for  building  American  ships  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  And  it  becomee  even  more  obvious 
when  we  recognise  that  80  per  cent  of  our 
present  merchant  fleet  reaches  the  end  of 
Its  econcnnlc  life  within  the  next  flve  years. 

Likewise,  in  that  speech  I  included  the 
following: 

"It  is  a  virtual  certainty  that  we  will  be 
called  upon  to  honor  additional  defense  sup- 
plementals  late  in  this  calendar  year  or  early 
next  year. 

"The  Administration  should  be  requested 
to  furnish  the  Congress  with  a  more  realistic 
assessment  to  our  overall  national  8ec\u1ty 
needs  for  flscal  1987. 

"It  should  also  establish  a  schedule  of  pri- 
orities on  domestic  spending  to  the  end  that 
those  of  low  priority  could  be  deferred,  at 
least  imtll  a  Just  peace  Is  reached  in  Vietnam. 
If  the  Administration  Is  unwilling  to  provide 
the  Congress  with  a  reassessment  of  defense 
needs  and  expenditures  and  a  schedule  of 
priorities  on  domestic  q>endlng,  then  I  think 
we  shall  be  forced  to  do  it  for  them  and  for 
the  good  of  the  economy." 

We  have  yet  to  receive  the  schedule  of 
priorities  I  called  for  In  my  remarks. 

The  time  has  come  when  Congress  should 
assume  the  responsibility  for  establishing 
those  priorities. 

High  among  them  should  be  adequate 
funds  to  rebuild  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

Because  of  the  preaent  lack  of  constructive 
guidance  from  the  Executive  Branch  of  our 
Government,  the  overall  American  Merchant 
Marine  today  is  drifting  on  a  oouraa  to 
disaster. 

We  have  endured  patiently  at  least  flve 
years  of  extensive  study  of  the  ills  of  the 
AmerlCMi  Merchant  Marine  by  varloiu  groups 
sponsored  by  the  Executive.  Each  group  haa 
published  Its  respective  reccmunendations. 

None  have  been  disposed  of,  either  through 
Congressional  or  Administrative  action.  To 
the  contrary,  each  and  every  study  has  served 
only  to  provide  additional  material  for  de- 
bate over  alternative  courses  of  action  which 
may  be  taken  to  revitalisa  the  Industry. 

We  can  no  longer  affratl  further  purauit  ot 
this  dilatory  course. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  "New"  Maritime 
Policy  which  the  President  of  the  United 
Statea  promised  in  hla  State  of  the  Union 
Meaaage  In  January  1886  would  reaolve  thla 
conflict.  Howavar,  mora  than  sixteen  months 


have  now  alapaad,  and  wa  atlll  have  no  new 
Maritime  policy.  Znataad,  wa  bava  two  addi- 
tional and  ooafllctiiig  raporta  on  what  should 
be  done.  We  hava  raoaivad  alao  a  bUl  to 
create  a  new  Department  of  Itanapartatlon, 
In  which  the  Maritime  Administration  wlU 
be  submerged  much  In  the  same  manner  it 
now  Is  within  the  Department  ot  Commerce. 

None  of  theee  events  have  served  to  abate 
the  conflict.  Rather  they  have  served  to  in- 
crease its  severity,  raising  further  doubt  ovier 
the  role  of  the  Government  in  Maritime  af- 
fairs and  the  future  course  of  tha  American 
Merchant  Marine. 

So  confused  has  this  matter  become  that 
today  we  are  unable  even  to  get  agreement 
on  the  existing  condition  of  the  Merchant 
Marine,  much  less  on  a  New  Policy. 

We  have,  for  example,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator stating  that,  and  I  quote:  "Our 
preaent  fleet  Is,  for  the  most  part,  physically 
obsolete."  The  Deputy  MarltlnM  Adminis- 
trator states,  and  I  quote:  "I,  fcsr  one,  fall  to 
flnd  that  our  Merchant  Marine  is  In  a  disas- 
trotis  situation."  FinaUy,  we  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  to  whom  a  considerable 
amount  of  responsibility  for  the  Industry 
aj^ears  to  have  been  abdicated  contrary  to 
existing  law,  stating  that  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  is  "adequate." 

Yet  high-ranking  professional  Naval  00- 
oers  frequently  bava  stated  that  it  U  not 
adeq\iate. 

I  believe  you  will  find  upon  examination  of 
budget  requests  over  the  last  several  years 
that  the  allocation  of  our  national  raaouroaa 
to  Maritime  Affairs  la  becoming  progressively 
smaller,  while  the  iRoblems  of  the  Industry 
are  getting  progressively  larger  and  larger. 

Even  comi>ared  with  last  year's  inadequate 
Federal  Budget  for  Ship  Construction,  this 
year's  request  represents  a  substantial  re- 
duction, a  cut  of  about  one-third  In  both 
dollars  and  numbers  of  ships.  It  is  one-half 
the  amount  of  federal  funds  requested  for 
ship  construction  In  Fiscal  1959  at  a  time 
when  the  total  Federal  Budget  was  only 
about  80%  of  that  being  requested  today. 
Clearly,  this  Is  indicative  of  a  shocking  de- 
emphasis  of  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Maritime  Affairs. 

This  budgetary  privation  can  have  but  one 
Inevlt^le  result,  and~that  Is  to  postpone  to 
some  future  date  the  time  when  we  shall 
have  to  allocate  a  substantially  greater 
amount  of  federal  funds  to  overcome  this 
ever-mounting  deficit.  A  realistic  and  on- 
going subaidlEed  ship  replacement  program 
may  require  that  the  current  level  of  federal 
expenditures  In  ship  construction  be  doubled 
or  even  tripled  above  current  levels. 

The  Congress  Lb  aware  of  the  need  ot  a 
strong  Merchant  Marine,  and  we  would,  I 
feel  sure,  reepond  to  a  constructive  pro- 
gram once  we  have  the  promised  policy 
guidance  from  the  Administration.  New 
ships  we  sorely  need  and  serious  oonsldera- 
tlon  should  be  given  to  the  possible  diver- 
sion of  the  projected  $800  million  to  81 
billion  expenditure  by  the  United  Statea 
Navy  to  build  20  to  30  Fast  Deployment 
Logistic  Ships. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  bear  the  total  cost  of  both  con- 
structing and  manning  these  ships.  If  this 
amount  of  apfxoprlated  funds  were  to  be  ^ 
used  In  the  building  of  vessels  under  tha 
Shilling  Act  ot  1988,  It  woiild  produce  nearly 
150  fast  modem  freighters  (with  defense  fea- 
tures buUt  in)  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  time  of  emergency  and  op- 
erated in  our  commercial  foreign  trade  in 
time  of  peace. 

In  conclusion,  let  ma  refer  to  the  theme 
for  the  NaUonal  Maritime  Day  of  1988— 
"American  Shlpa  Chart  Amarlca's  Future." 
If  our  Country's  future  doea  aall  with  Amarl- 
can  shlpa  than  lat  us  urge  that  tha  Kxaeutlva 
Branch  ot  tha  Qovammant  promptly  take 
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•topa  to  rceoDcU*  the  oanfttct  uoonf  the 
verloviB  acenetes  oC  Ooramment.  Mid  get  ua 
back  <ai  oourae  far  the  vlttmftte  la  a  atnnic 
Amertean  TMamhint  Marina. 

Us  beat  wtahea  go  to  tbla  grand  Ladjr— the 
&8.  Dolly  ZitniM*. 


Edacalioa  aad  the  Astoauhinf  Ord» 
EXTENSICm  OF  REIiCARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OV   ITZW   TOSK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSFBSSBNTATIVES 

Tueaiav.  Jvne  7. 196t 

Mr.  KKOOH,  Mr.  Bptaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rcc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  excellent 
address  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Hon.  Hugh  L.  Caut,  to  the  graduating 
class  at  Marymount  College,  Tarrytown, 
N.T..onJune  1.1966: 

Education  and  ths  AaromsHiNa  Oaoca 
(Address  of  Representative  HtrcR  L.  Camst 
to  the  gradnatlng  class,  Marymount  Col- 
lege, Tarrytown.  N.Y.,  June  1,  1066) 
Your  Kmlnence  Cardinal  Spellman.  rev- 
erend clergy,  reverend  mothers  and  sisters. 
graduataa  of  the  Claaa  of  1066.  parents  and 
frlanda. 

I  am  doubly  honored  to  deliver  the  Uut 
teord  in  the  college  career  of  180  lovely  young 
wosoen,  many  of  whom  will  devote  the  rest 
of  their  Uvea  to  rr\nking  certain  that  no  "">" 
ever  gets  away  with  that  again. 

Z  am  sensitive  to  the  duality  of  honor 
because  this  is  the  year,  one  in  my  position 
reflects  on  doalltlea  like  the  iMreirlty  of  a  two- 
3fear  term,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dualitiea 
of  the  two  year  draft,  the  Medes  and  the 
Persians.  Rome  and  C<u-thage  and  the  Mets 
and  the  Yankees  in  tnat  speclSc  order  of 
finish.  But  I  am  conscious  of  a  higher 
order  of  dupUcate  honor.  The  late  John  F. 
Kennedy,  your  President  as  freshmen,  speak- 
ing at  a  Tale  oommencement.  said  he  lived 
In  the  beet  of  both  worlds  with  a  Harvard 
■dncatlon  and  a  Yale  degree.  At  that  rate 
I  live  in  the  august  realm  of  the  Cherubim 
and  8eri4>hUn.  for  when  this  commencement 
ends  I  will  have  &  Marymount  bride  and  a 
Marymount  daughter,  assuming  I  don't  mteak 
at  sufficient  length  to  lose  one  or  the  other 
or  perbafw  both. 

Tlicre  la  a  oompeHIng  reason  for  keeping 
In  mind  tbe  admonition  that  a  commenoa- 
ment  addieaa  *'to  be  Immortal  need  not  be 
eternal."  It  la  hecauaa  thla  Is  not  only  a  spe- 
cial gxndnattng  daaa.  Marymount,  IMS— it 
may  be  truly  stated,  then  wiU  never  be  an- 
other to  ahare  Its  honored  distinction  thla 
day. 

This  Is  the  only  class  Marymotmt  will 
graduate  in  the  year  of  the  Oolden  Jubilee, 
the  Both  year  at  the  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood of  His  eminence  Francla  Cardinal  SpcU- 
man,  ordained  on  May  14,  1916. 

Since  he  became  Ordinary  of  the  Arch- 
diocese in  loae  be  has  attnaded  every  poe- 
albte  commencenent  of  the  doaen  collegea, 
aemlnarlea,  schools  of  nursing  and  other  In- 
atltutlona  In  Kew  ^ork,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  he  baa  wltafseed  In  hla  capacity  aa 
▼Icar  of  the  MUlnury  OrdlnarUte  and  aa  a 
recipient  of  honors  at  scores  of  others. 

Z  aatlmaU  that  hla  27  years  aa  ahepberd 
ttf  Hew  Tork.  ■aumpUed  by  the  low  estimate 
of  ao  nnwiBMiauu  par  year  to  tlie  6000th 
powar  or  wotAb  par  aTsraga  speaker,  meana 
that  be  haa  bad  to  Mt  and  ttrten  to  over 


2.700,000  parte  of  apeeA  to  this  very  mo- 
ment, leaving  out  salute  tlona,  banedlotlona 
and  valadletadea. 

What  a  magniAeent  raoord  at  platform 
peraeveranea  and  patienoe.  Theaa  quaUtlea 
alone  would  justify  the  tribute  paid  to  hhn 
by  him  fellow  seminarian,  the  Azchbtahop 
of  Omaha,  Most  Rev.  Gerald  T.  Bergan,  who 
wrote  recently  **.  .  .  In  my  judgment  Hla 
Qnlnence  is  the  greatest  churchman  In  the 
world  next  to  the  Hbly  Pather.~ 

What  can  we  add  to  that? 

Poaslbly  just  thla,  that  one  who  has  been 
eipoeed  to  3,700,000  words  of  oratory  and 
U  sttU  wtUlng  to  sit  and  listen  to  a  Con- 
gressman, may  well  be  the  first  saint  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  to  suffer  martyrdom 
by  microphone. 

After  21  years  on  the  rack  of  rtietortc,  Z 
submit  that  he  as  the  "Cardinal  of  Educa- 
tion" would  still  agree  that  the  moet  sig- 
nificant part  of  any  commencement  tribute 
is  what  Z  have  to  say  right  now. 

As  a  parent  and  as  an  American  citizen 
Z  know  that  the  graduates  and  all  here  today 
join  me  In  this  exhortation  for  the  Mothers 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  who  have  made 
this  day  and  Marymoimt  a  reality  of  order 
and  a  dream  of  excellence. 

May  Ood  reward  you  and  our  country 
revere  you,  for  your  devotion  and  sacrifice 
to  the  Ideal  of  universal  intellectual  devel- 
opment. Tou  are  the  living  personification 
of  the  lAtgnlflcat  of  Marymount. 

And  Z  know  the  Cardinal  of  Bducatlon 
would  join  me  In  extending  to  all  the  fac- 
ulty and  administrators  who  serve  at  this 
shrine  of  academic  distinction,  a  similar 
expreeeion  of  gratitude  from  all  the  families 
who  gather  here  today.  Through  your  mas- 
terful orchestration  of  disciplines  In  hberal 
arts,  science  and  the  humanities,  you  have 
worked  wonders. 

We  sent  you  little  girls.  Today  you  give 
us  mature  Marymount  women,  wise  In  aU 
things,  from  the  wine  list  to  the  watust — 
but  above  all,  young  women  of  wisdom,  of 
spiritual  bearing,  of  manners,  grace  and 
lovely  humor. 

You,  the  Graduates,  are  ready  for  the 
world  of  growth  and  the  world  of  change 
because  you  are  witness,  Informed  and 
knowledgeable  witness,  to  all  the  vast  new- 
ness of  this  century  of  Innovation.  Z  speak 
of  the  world  of  today  which  is  newer  than 
my  generation  ever  dreamed  the  future 
could  be.  Let  the  future  be  yours  for  the 
making.  Z  shall  not  Intrude  upon  it  as 
Polonlus  and  prophesy  anything.  Old  proph- 
esies by  aging  prophets  are  rightfully  lost 
on  people  of  great  promise.  Reference  to 
the  past  will  prove  my  point. 

Eleven  years  ago,  the  late  Adlal  Steven- 
son spoke  to  the  graduating  class  of  Smith 
College.    He  said: 

"Once  immersed  In  the  preeslng  and  par- 
ticular problems  of  domesticity,  many  wom- 
en feel  frustrated  and  far  apart  from  the 
great  issues  and  stirring  debate  for  which 
their  education  has  given  them  understand- 
ing and  relish.  Once  they  wrote  poetry. 
Now  it's  the  laundry  list.  Once  they  dis- 
cussed art  and  philosophy  until  late  in  the 
night.  Now  they  are  so  tired  they  fall  asleep 
as  soon  as  the  dishes  are  finished.  There 
la.  often,  a  sense  of  contradiction,  of  doalng 
hcrtzons.  and  lost  opportimitles.  They  had 
b<q>ed  to  play  their  part  in  the  crises  of  the 
age.     But   what  they  do  is  wash  diapers." 

Poor  Adlal— poor  prophecy.  How  different 
Is  the  world  awaiting  you  women  of  today. 

Ton  face  a  wealth  of  choice — a  prolifera- 
tion of  pathways. 

Tou  may  have  a  career  and  marriage  and  a 
career  In  motberbood  and  after  motherhood. 

There  la  the  world  of  business  ready  to  re- 
cruit you  and  Immediately  overpay  yon. 


There  la  the  world  of  aervlce.  In  rtdlglons 
life.  In  pubUe  Ufa.  in  teaching,  th«  mlaalons. 
medletna  and  aelance.  the  Peace  Oorpa,  ^nata. 
the  Orall,  the  Ganfratemt^  and  oomblna- 
tlons  at  all  thaae  In  conformity  only  to  the 
wlU  a<  Ood  and  the  needs  of  humanity, 
lliere  is  not  a  door  closed  nor  a  passage 
blocked  to  the  modern  woman.  In  fact,  now 
that  you  control  63%  of  the  vote,  if  you  go 
Into  poUtlcs  you  start  with  a  clear  majority. 
Ood  save  the  mark! 

AU  these,  even  motherhood,  with  the  new 
math  and  kerygmatlc  instructioii,  will  de- 
mand more  and  different  and  additional 
education — education  for  the  rest  of  your 
lives. 

And  some  of  you  thought  you  bad  finally 
finished. 

What  a  painful  obeervatlon  to  a  group  who 
hav»  just  sat  throu^  their  pMJoaophy 
"compa"? 

Zt  Is  precisely  because  you  have  come  so 
far  and  stand  now  upon  the  crest  of  this 
mount,  this  high  place  of  perspective,  that 
V7e  can  see  so  m\ich  before  us  on  this  day 
which  will  demand  constant  and  continuing 
education. 

Again,  It  Is  i>ot  the  future  to  which  Z 
point — study  only  the  evidence  around  in  the 
present  and  of  the  past. 

Knowledge,  data  and  education  are  explod- 
ing at  the  speed  of  an  atom  In  a  cyclotron. 
IVofeesOT  Ooodlad  of  the  University  of  South- 
em  California  has  said  that  If  the  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge  is  plotted  cm  a  time 
scale  beginning  with  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ,  it  is  estimated  that  the  first  doubling 
occurred  in  1750,  the  second  in  1900,  the  third 
in  1950  and  the  fourth  in  1960.  And  In  1900, 
we  had  not  even  beg\m  to  realize  the  Impli- 
cations of  molecular  biology  or  DNA  or  UPO's 
or  the  plague  of  I£D. 

Are  we  getting  "way  out  there"  In  this 
eruption  of  knowledge? 

No  more  than  Fordham  or  Fairfield  are 
"way  out  there"  as  those  Institutions  may  be 
In  relationship  to  ManhattanvlUe  but  never, 
of  course,  to  Marymount. 

For  it  was  Pather  Lynch,  sclentlst-prlest, 
the  "selsmoscholar"  of  Rose  Hill  who  startled 
the  American  Astronautical  Society  In  Ana- 
helm  only  last  week  with  his  theory  of  an 
inhabited  universe. 

nither  Lynch  observed  that  Ood's  desire 
to  share  His  goodness  would  be  better  satis- 
fled  by  having  myriads  of  galaxies  Inhabited 
by  intelligent  beings. 

The  response  to  Pather  Lynch  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  conference,  U.S.  Space  oSlclal  Dr. 
Harold  Klein,  was  one  of  reaction.  He  con- 
fessed surprise  at  the  positive  position  taken 
by  P*ither  Lynch,  and  went  on  to  state: 

"Zt  is  obvious  that  the  Church  la  pre- 
pared for  the  contingency  that  we  may  find 
Intelligent  life  on  other  worlds  •  •  •  It  Is 
coming  to  grips  with  this  problem." 

TO  which  we  might  add  that  among  those 
who  have  known  her  best,  it  is  never  surpris- 
ing that  the  Church  Is  prepared  for  any  con- 
tingency, natural  or  supernatural  since  her 
Pounder  cornered  the  market  on  contingen- 
cies a  loiig  time  ago. 

Our  job,  through  continuing  re-education 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  under  her 
guidance.  Is  to  prepare  ourselves  as  she  Is 
prepared  for  evefy  and  any  contingency. 

We  mTist  utilize  the  Church  not  only  as  an 
Instrument  of  education  but  as  the  lasting 
and  permanent  instrument  of  education 
yesterday,  today,  tomorrow  and  forever.  This 
is  the  answer  to  those  of  little  faith  in  edu- 
cation itself,  who  question  the  position  and 
very  right  of  existence  of  the  Church-related 
colleges  and  unlvenltles. 

Zt  is  just  rank  nonsense  to  expect  that 
there  win  be  any  staying  power  of  Intel- 
leetual  development  In  a  phirallatfe  society 
vHhoqt  the  raetajAysleal  and  Bupemstanl 


e  la  the  Bock  of 
tltuUons  of  the 
>ne.  the  first  and 


stamina  of  the  Churoh-|^ted  Institutions 
of  hlghw  education. 

As  the  Church  of  Roi 
Ages,    the   educational 
Church  are  the  roeetta 
last  word  In  the  synthMls  of  reaaon  and 
revelation  which  is  the    laurce  of  all  truth. 
I  do  not  suggeet  that  Cnurch -related  col 
leges  have  a  monopoly  da  ultimate  knowl- 
edge and  abeolute  truth,  hUt  if  we  find  It  not 
in  these  schools,  where  fc^en  shall  we  seek 
it? 
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Suppose  that  some 

{hbors  would  sur- 

Jng  Ood's  su- 

ftused  some  angels 

Ives,  fall  aa  we 

Bt  parents. 

^fore,  at  least  two 

-those  who  sur- 


Even  the  Associated  I*i|cns  credited  Pather 
Lynch  with  "a  theologl^il  clincher"  when 
It  quoted  him  at  Anahel 

"Zt  seems  reasonable 
of  our  extra-terreetrial  m 
Vive  the  test  of  ackno\ 
premacy  (which,  he  said, 
to  fall)  and  some,  like 
did  In  the  person  of  our 

"We  could  expect,  tht 
broad  classee  of  nelghboi 
vlved  the  test  .  .  .  and  those  who  failed." 

"Zlioee  of  us  in  the  kn^w  should  not  be 
amaaed  at  a  Pordham  Jesuit  in  1966  ac- 
knowledging the  poaslbmty  of  Intelligent 
life  In  the  outalde  worldj  Slowly,  and  re- 
luctantiy,  since  Bishop! '  CarroU  founded 
Georgetown  in  1789  the  (;0od  Jesvdt  fathers 
have  been  conceding  some  intellectual 
growth  and  existence  outside  Fordham,  Holy 
Cross,  Pairfield  and  other  high  spots  along 
the  Loyola  trail.  |  I 

Zt  Is  this  growth  and  progress  of  educa- 
tion In  the  Judeo-Christlin  ethoe  and  tradi- 
tion which  Z  submit  should  be  the  special 
immediate  and  continuing  {concern  of  Catho- 
lic college  graduates  todaM 

Frankly,  Z  am  soliciting  and  recruiting 
manpower  and  woman  pcnrer  to  serve  in  the 
largest  and  fastest  growing  industry  in  the 
United  Statee.  education  You  are  needed 
In  post  graduate  work,  In  ieachlng,  as  aides, 
as  cotinselors  and  as  adm  Ihistrators  in  pub- 
lic and  private  education  as  you  were  never 
before  needed.  ' 

The  bualnees  of  knowings  haa  a  growth 
factor  which  makes  it  th^ibest  blue  chip  In 
today's  market  for  brains; 

FrltB  Bfachlap  of  Princeton  estimates  that 
$136  billion  or  26  per  cent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  was  spent  as  far  back  as  1968 
for  the  production  and  (distribution  of  all 
kinds  of  knowledge. 

Bringing  this  figure  up  to  date,  last  year 
Fortune  magazine  estUnSted  that  the  na- 
tion's total  outlay  for  niowledge  la  now 
over  $200  billion  and  Is  still  Increaalng  dy- 
namically. I U  . 

Aa  one  college  president  (has  observed: 

"What  the  railroads  c6d  for  the  second 
half  of  the  last  centtiry  and  the  automobUe 
for  the  first  half  of  thl4  century,  may  be 
done  for  the  second  hal(  of  this  century 
by  the  knowledge  industrg^." 

Viewing  the  next  declttte,  the  principal 
challenge  to  higher  education  will  be  to  dou- 
ble the  skilled  and  quallAed  faculty  in  our 
2300  colleges  and  unlvemtiea. 

A  wave  of  9,000,000  studints  is  on  the  way 
to  these  institutions  in  10'  years,  which  today 
house  only  60  percent  of  that  number. 

Zt  la  thrlUlng  to  look  ai'ound  us  and  see 
that  Marymount  is  movlnig  to  meet  Its  share 
of  the  growth.  The  ne^ ,  Gaines  Memorial 
Ubrary  and  Study  Center  Is  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  continuing  buckling  program  and 
is  a  credit  to  all  who  kznw,  love  and  serve 
Marymount.  | 

I  am  pleased  that  the  P  eperal  Government 
has,  through  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act,  had  some  share  In  this  development. 

Thankfully,  that  day  hW  come  when  at 
every  level,  elementary,  seiondary  and  higher 
education,  the  Congreas  lioa  acted  under  the 
leadership  of  lYesldent  J<  1  inson  to  give  new 
meaning  to  our  long  stan<  I  ng  national  dedl- 


oatlon  to  educational  equality  and  educa- 
tional excellence. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  hlatory  of  our 
nation,  after  89  Congresses  and  36  Prealduita, 
we  can  say  that  every  American  child  has  an 
opporttmlty  to  be  educated  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  abUity  whether  he  attends  a  state 
school  or  a  non-state  school. 

Z  am  certain  that  you,  the  Jubilee  Gradu- 
ates of  1066,  share  with  the  Cardinal  of  Edu- 
cation, some  degree  of  satisfaction  that  some 
areas  of  partnership  have  finally  developed 
among  public  and  private  schools  In  this 
multl-billion  dollar  knowledge  Industry. 

Z  dislike  to  be  so  materialistic  about  the 
value  of  knowledge,  which  is  of  course 
precious  and  priceless.  Zt  is  just  that  every 
now  and  then,  1  find  it  necessary  to  remind 
cerUln  public  authorities  that  if  we  did  not 
have  the  contributory  church-related  schools 
and  colleges  in  this  naUon,  state  and  eepe- 
cUUy  in  New  York  City,  the  whole  educa- 
tional budget  would  blow  up  like  a  1961  Bra- 
zilian cru2»lro. 

Contribution  is  the  key  word  in  the  call  to 
you  who  graduate  today.  What  can  you  con- 
tribute to  the  great  work  of  Christian  edu- 
cation? That  all  of  us  must  contribute 
something  personal,  some  part  of  our  lives, 
is  without  question  if  we  should  follow  the 
example  of  the  Cardinal  of  Education  In  this 
Archdiocese.  Here  Is  his  record  as  a  Imllder 
of  schools: 

Since  1939,  the  first  year  of  his  Ordlnartate. 
the  enrollment  in  the  Archdlocesan  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  has  Increased 
from  117,000  to  221,000 — total  teachers,  lay 
and  religious,  have  Increased  from  3300  to 
7,600. 

105  new  schools  have  been  opened. 

47  old  schools  have  been  totally  replaced. 

34  schools  have  been  completely  renovated. 

100  schools  have  been  enlarged  by  addi- 
tional buildings. 

College  students  Increased  from  1,663  men 
In  1939  to  12,000  In  1966  and  from  1,74S 
women  to  almost  11,000.  He  is  truly  named 
the  "Cardinal  of  Education." 

The  graduates  who  are  here  from  other 
dioceses  around  this  country  and  from  other 
countries,  are  undoubtedly  aware  that  your 
bishops  at  home  and  the  religious  In  the 
great  teaching  orders  are  similarly  expanding 
or  would  like  to  expand  facilities  for  mod- 
em Christian  education. 

What  is  needed,  what  can  we  do  to  help? 
The  answer  is  clear.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
give  something  of  ourselves  to  the  great 
work  of  education  In  the  Judeo-Chiistlan 
tradition. 

Recentiy.  Secretary  McNamara  suggested 
that  every  young  man  should  spend  two 
years  In  some  form  of  service  to  our  country. 

Z  would  go  fxirther. 

Z  believe  that  not  only  every  young  col- 
lege man,  but  also  every  woman  graduate 
should  be  encouraged  to  serve  her  country 
In  some  voluntary  effort  or  engage  in  some 
chxu-ch  8pons(»«d  work  In  educational  or 
health  or  social  welfare  which  serves  the 
country  and  the  community. 

Further,  I  would  not  restrict  this  to  recent 
graduates  but  to  all  Americana,  young  and 
old,  who  are  In  a  position  to  serve  ae  teach- 
ers or  aides  in  education  or  health  and 
social  service. 

Perhapa  the  time  has  ccxne  to  consider 
federally  supported  mid-life  Institutes  for 
those  who  choose  a  second  career  In  public 
or  private  voluntary  activities  in  education 
or  other  related  fields. 

We  have  the  beginnings  of  such  short 
term  mid -life  Institutes  In  programs  such 
as  the  National  "Z^acher  Corps,  the  Vista 
I>rogram  and  aides  In  Operation  Headstart. 

Z  assure  you  Z  have  no  intention  to  keep 
you  1966  graduates  here  \intll  It  Is  time  to 
serve  in  a  mid-life  Institute. 


But  la  U  too  far-fetched  to  think  that 
one  day  when  your  children  or  your  religious 
vocations,  or  your  business  or  your  school 
can  spare  you,  that  you  may  be  coming  back 
to  Marymount,  for  the  refreahment  of  new 
learning  or  to  aasist  others  In  the  work  of 
education  at  such  Institutes? 

For  us  aa  members  of  the  Church  in  thU 
day,  there  is  a  new  mandate  to  assist  In 
the  work  of  Chiuch  education. 

Under    the    form    of    the    Declaration    of 
Christian  Education  proclaimed  in  October 
of  1966  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  sev^~ 
eral  precepts  are  quite  clear. 

One.  Is  that  there  can  be  no  longer  any 
fotmdation  for  a  theory  of  diminished  or 
reduced  role  of  the  Church  in  education. 

The  Schema  which  now  has  the  force  of 
Church  ZMctum  reads  In  just  reverse  terms: 

Zt  stotes  that  "Holy  Mother  the  Church 
must  be  concerned  with  the  whole  of  man's 
life  even  the  secular  part  of  it  Insofar  as  it 
has  a  bearing  on  his  heavenly  calling.  There- 
fore, she  has  a  role  in  the  progress  and 
development  of  education.  Hence,  this  Sa- 
cred Synod  declares  certain  principles  of 
Christian  education  especially  in  schools. 
The  Declaration  gnes  on  to  sute  that  there 
will  be  a  poet  conclllar  commission  to  further 
develop  these  principles.  Most  Importantiy. 
the  I>eclaration  speaks  of  the  Inahenabla 
right  to  Christian  education  for  all  men  of 
every  race,  condition  and  age  so  that  we  may 
no  longer  think  of  formal  education  or  re- 
education as  reserved  to  the  young  or  the 
fortunate.  "ZUa  maana  a  vaat  expansion  and 
need  for  ccunmltment  to  t— ^^l^g  and  sup- 
port of  God-centered  education  for  all  of  us. 

Only  by  continuing  participation  In  a  de- 
veloping and  constantiy  growing  dlffualon  of 
knowledge,  can  we  satisfy  this  new  order  and 
requirement  of  Christian  Witness.  Zt  is  for 
each  of  you  to  decide  what  your  contribution 
will  be  but  the  call  is  for  you  to  help  to  the 
best  of  your  ability. 

Only  by  such  participation  can  you  of  the 
class  of  1966  truly  fulflU  your  May  Day  pledge 
to  serve  as  "Christian  womanhood — Instru- 
ments of  peace." 

Through  the  work  at  extension  of  the  mes- 
sage of  Marymount,  you  the  graduatee  of 
1066,  can  truly  live  the  precept  of  l»ope  John 
Xxiii  In  his  Introduction  to  "Pacem  In  Ter- 
ns." when  he  stated : 

"The  progress  of  learning  and  the  Inven- 
tions of  technology  clearly  show  that,  both 
In  living  things  and  in  the  forces  of  nature, 
an  astonishing  order  reigns,  and  they  also 
bear  witnees  to  the  greatiieas  of  man,  who 
can  understand  that  order  and  create  suit- 
able Instruments  to  harness  those  forces  of 
mature  and  use  them  to  his  benefit." 

You,  the  Class  of  1966  go  forth  than  from 
Marymount  to  Uve  in  the  era  of  the  "aston- 
lahlng  order"  and  the  "greatneea  of  men." 

Zt  Is  for  you  to  teach  the  world  that  thla 
order  and  greatness  demonstrate  above  all 
the  Infinite  greatness  of  God. 

How  shall  you  do  this:  Your  special  patron. 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Spellman,  has  charted 
your  course  for  you  in  his  poetic  wwk,  "What 
America  Means  to  Me" : 

"Would  we  America  immortal  make? 
Then  must  we  learn  to  live  in  unity — 
Neighbor  with  neighbor,  group  with  group 

be  strong 
In  chanty,  and  generous  with  strength 
To  open  wide  our  hearts  in  friehdly  aid 
And  feed  and  clothe  the  hungry  and  the 

ctAA. 
Thua  may  otir  land  achieve  enduring  life; 
For  only  In  Ood  may  men  have  strength  to 

rlae 
Above  the  Stygian  levels  of  man's  hate. 
Only  in  God  may  men  have  atrength  to 

build 
A  dtf  and  a  nation  tliat  ahall  endure." 
Ood  bleas  you  and  Ad  Multos  Annoa. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  8, 1966 

The  House  met  at  II  o'eloek  ajn. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DJ>..  offered  the  foQowtaig  jirayer: 

Create  in  me  a  clean  heart.  O  God;  and 
renew  a  right  spirit  toithin  me. — Psalm 
51:  10. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  before  whom  all  de- 
celt  fades,  all  pretense  fails,  all  ill  will 
falls,  who  art  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life — bless  us  this  day  with  Thy  spirit 
and  help  us  to  walk  in  Thy  way,  to  be- 
lieve Thj  truth  and  to  live  Thy  life. 

Ftorcive  our  focdish  ways,  the  mistakes 
we  make,  the  sins  we  commit,  the  harsh 
criticism  we  direct  toward  those  who 
disagree  with  us.  and  our  slowness  to  see 
the  good  in  others  and  the  wrong  in  our- 
selves. 

Create  in  us  clean  hearts.  O  God,  and 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  us— that  Thy 
win  may  be  done  in  us,  in  our  beloved 
country,  and- in  all  men:  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAC^  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mi. 
Arrlngton.  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nonneed  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

HJL  706.  An  act  to  sbmiuI  tb«  Railway 
Latwr  Act  In  order  to  provide  for  establlali- 
mant  of  apactal  ad|uatm«nt  boarda  upon  the 
raquaat  attbar  of  rapraaentatlvea  of  employ- 
•aa  or  of  carriers  to  rasolve  diqnitea  otbcrwlae 
Mfarrable  to  the  National  Ballroad  Adjuat- 
ment  Board,  and  to  make  aU  awarda  of  such 
Board  final. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendment  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bUl  of  the  House  of  the  f  ol- 
loiwinc  title: 

HJl.  73T1.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  19M. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  blU  and  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  f  oUowlng  tlUes,  In  which  the 
conciurence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2413.  An  act  to  terminate  uae  r«- 
■trictlona  on  certain  real  property  prevloxisly 
conveyed  to  the  city  of  Kodlak,  Alaska,  by 
the  United  States;  and 

8J.  Rea.  39.  Joint  reaolotlon  to  authorise 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  the  coaatal  and  fresh- 
water commercial  fishery  resourcea  of  the 
United  SUtaa,  tta  tarrltorlaa.  and  poaaeaslana 


UJS.  COUPLE  SETS  RECORD  ON 
ROUND- WORLD  PLXQHT 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  and  proud  today  to  recognize 
an  historic  accomplishment  by  a  young 
couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  WalUck,  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming.  Bob  and  Joan 
Wallick,  of  Big  Horn.  Wyo..  yesterday 
broke  the  record  for  round-the-world 
flight  In  a  light  plane,  that  is,  a  plane  of 
13,500  pounds  or  less.  They  landed  at 
Manila  Airport  5  days,  6  hours,  16  min- 
utes, and  40  seconds  after  they  left,  and 
they  landed  only  6  minutes  off  their 
ETA.  or  the  estimated  time  of  arrival. 
Six  minutes  is  Mim«»thing  remarkable  in 
constdering  a  flight  of  33,000  miles. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  be  th^r 
Congressman.  I  salute  them,  and  share 
with  my  copilots  in  the  House — and 
there  are  12  of  us — great  pride  In  their 
accomplishment. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  REEPEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fttwn 
South  Dakoto? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  BCr.  Speaker,  Monday 
afternoon  there  were  two  record  votes 
taken  on  two  bOls  which  were  considered 
under  the  suqjenslon  of  the  rules.  One 
was  aa  HH.  14643.  the  International  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1966,  and  the  other  was 
on  H.R.  10.  the  self-employed  individ- 
ual's tax  retirement  amendments. 

Circumstances  reqtrired  that  I  remain 
In  South  Dakota  Monday  and  thus  I  was 
unable  to  cast  my  vote  on  these  two 
measures. 

If  I  had  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  for  both  of  these  bills. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order' that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  139] 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunalo 
Ashler 
Baring 
BeU 
Blatnlk 
BoUnd 
Boiling 
Botton 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
CahlU 
Cameron 
CttUer 
aark 
Clauaen. 

OonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Oohelan 
OoUler 
Colmer 
Conyera 
Cialey 


Derwlnakl 

Donohua 

Dyal 

BrtnnnriflsnTi 

■dwards.  Calif. 

Blsworth 

■*1na,  Tenn. 

Famum 

Flno      , 

Flynt    J 

Focarty 

Fbler 

Ford. 

WiUiam  D. 
Oettys 
Olatma 
OoodeU 
Ore«ft.Ore(. 
Oridar 
Oumey 
Bkcan,  Oa. 
Banna 

Hanaen.  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 


Hawkins 
Hays 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Roemer 

Jacobs 

Kee 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long.  La. 

Mr.MlHan 

Uacaregor 

Martin.  Ala. 

UarUn,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

MUler 

IClnk 

Morrison 

Morton 

Moes 

Murray 

PaUy 

PoweU 

QuUlen 


Smith,  N.T.  Tupper 

Steed  Waggonner 

atepbans  WhaUey 

Sweeney  WlUlama 

Talcott  VOnis 
Thompson,  N.J.  Wilson, 
ToU  Charies  H. 

Trimble  Wyatt 


Relnecke 

Besnlck 

Rivera.  8.C. 

Roberta 

Boooey,  IT.T. 

Soott 

Senner 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  332 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


June  8f  1966 


AD  HOC  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDU- 
CATION AND  TRAINING  OF  THE 
HANDICAPPED  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  ad  hoc  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  and  Training  of  the 
Handicapped  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
tion  and  Labor  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectlaQ  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  «  OP  THE  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Subcommit- 
tee No.  JS  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  may  have  permission  to 
sit  during  general  debate  next  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  (rf  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAILURE    TO    OIVB    MILITARY 

STANDBY  FARES  PRIORITY 

Mr.  ICHORO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou*  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
appointment  of  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commercial  Air  Transportation 
for  Service  Personnel  while  on  author- 
ized leave,  consisting  of  Congressmen 
Alton  Lenmon,  of  North  Carolina;  Wn.- 
LiAH  J.  Ranball,  of  Missouri;  Chaxlks  E. 
CHAMURLADr,  of  Michigan;  Richard  S. 
Sc'HWBiKgR,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  myself 
as  chairman,  many  Members  of  the 
House  have  brought  to  my  attention  sev- 
eral cases  of  servicemen  having  difficulty 
getting  accommodations  on  a  military 
half -fare  standby  basis. 

The  staff  of  my  committee  with  the 
co<4}erative  and  invaluable  assistance  of 
General  Accounting  OflBce  personnel  has 
Just  concluded  a  staff  study  at  29  mili- 
tary installations  and  21  commercial  air- 
ports throughout  the  Nation.  This  pre- 
liminary study  indicates  that  a  very  se- 
rious situation  exists  which  does  demand 
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the  attention  of  the  C  3  tigress.  Not  only 
is  it  a  fre<vient  occur  n^nce  for  military 
passengers  to  be  "bui^iped"  at  remote 
intermediate  points,  Ift  there  are  aiim 
many  cases  involving  j  failure  to  serve 
such  passengers  meal^  faUure  to  give 
military  standby  fares  aiiority  over  other 
discount  fares,  as  we  1  as  discourteous 
treatment  of  our  boys  in  uniform  by 
airline  personnel.  ] 

Military  standby  traMel  is  not  a  simple 
matter  as  it  may  first  appear  but  the  pre- 
liminary study  has  shown  that  there  are 
many  reasonable  steDi  which  can  be 
taken  on  the  part  of  trie  airline  compa- 
nies, airline  personnel,  and  travel  agen- 
cies as  well  as  the  millitary  and  other 
governmental  ageiujiej  |that  will  greatly 
improve  accommodtalons  for  our  Na- 
tion's servicemen  who  jgive  so  much  and 
receive  so  little.  The  sUe  purpose  of  our 
committee  is  to  brlni||  about  such  im- 
provement, and  the  hwrings  to  be  held 
by  the  committee  will  [Explore  the  vari- 
ous ways  of  resolving  the  problems  and 
offering  better  servicej.  I  feel  positive 
that  all  concerned  willlend  their  willing 
cooperation  to  the  comtnlttee  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  worthwhile  objec- 
tives. [, 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  announce 
that  the  committee  Hfcs  scheduled  its 
first  public  hearing  nejxt  Monday,  June 
13,  1966.  In  the  armed  services  hearing 
room  at  the  Raybum  Building  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  Miblic  testimony. 
Other  public  hearings  hiHll  be  scheduled 
later  so  as  not  to  confilct  with  the  full 
committee  hearings  on  j  the  military  con- 
struction bill  now  imdeir  consideration. 


FROM  PINEAPPLE  T<t^  ASPARAGUS- 
COURTESY  OF  THl  WAR  ON  POV- 
ERTY I 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr. !  iSpeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  Tj 

The  SPEAKER.  Is'  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  i  gentleman  from 
California?  I 

There  was  no  obJectiUi. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  afeaker.  I  am  reU- 
ably  Informed  that  oni  May  15  the  Job 
C<Mi)g,  with  funds  from  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, used  United  Air  Lines  to  fly  40 
young  Job  Corps  trainees  from  Honolulu 
to  the  San  Francisco  |by  area  for  the 
purpose  of  harvesting  i  asparagus.  The 
minimum  round  trip  fakie  for  such  a  trip 
Is  $8,000  and  I  doubt  if  the  boys  earned 
that  much  in  the  fields. 

There  is  a  serious  qu^tion  as  to  why 
Job  Corps  boys  from  CWnp  Parks  Just  a 
few  miles  away  could  aot  have  helped 
out  in  the  asparagus  harvest  leaving  the 
Hawaiians  to  work  in  the  pineapple  fields 
of  Hawaii.  It  seems  thftt  this  is  a  Junket 
from  pineapple  to  aspanigus  at  taxpay- 
ers' expense.  f 

I  am  also  informed  b;  r'  the  Daily  Com- 
mercial News.  pubUshet)  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, that  a  grant  of  1 267.000  has  been 
made  by  the  Office  of  1  xonomlc  Oppor- 
tunity to  the  National  F  am.  Workers  As- 
sociation, headed  by  paeaar  Chavez. 
This  organization,  which  does  not  repre- 
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sent  more  than  a  handful  of  IM  Oeorglo 
Fruit  Co.  employees  Is  conductioc  an  or- 
ganlzattonal  strike  against  Dl  Georgio 
and  a  boycott  against  its  8.  k  W.  iHttnd 
products. 

Chavez  has  refused  to  participate 
In  an  election  which  would  Include  an- 
other farm  union.  So  indirectly  or  per- 
haps directly,  poverty  war  money  will  be 
used  to  finance  a  boycott,  a  strike,  and 
the  current  National  Farm  Workers  As- 
sociation objective  of  taking  workers  out 
of  the  fields. 

Thus  $8,000  In  war-on-poverty  money 
is  being  used  to  import  agricultural  woi^- 
ers  to  California  fields  and  a  larger  sum 
Is  being  used  to  encourage  others  to  stay 
out  of  the  fields. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  inconsistent  that  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  does 
these  two  things  simultaneously.  It  is 
ridiculous,  stupid,  and  an  affront  to  the 
taxpayers  who  have  worked  hard  to  earn 
the  money  Mr.  Shriver  is  squandering. 


ATTACK    ON    JAMES    MEREDITH 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  cmisait  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
along  with  colleagues  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  I  visited  the  hospital  room  of 
James  Meredith  yesterday  to  t^  him 
that  we  saluted  him  for  his  courage,  that 
the  Nation  stands  with  him  In  his  com- 
mitment to  lift  the  climate  of  fear  and 
to  make  a  reality  for  all  Americans  of 
the  right  to  vote  free  from  fear. 

It  was  clear  from  what  he  said.  I  be- 
lieve, that  there  should  be  a  fuU  and 
thorough  and  searching  investigation  of 
all  of  the  factors  surrounding  the 
dastardly  attack  on  him  on  UJ3.  High- 
way 51. 

Second.  I  believe  It  is  Important  that 
any  such  attack  explicitly  be  made  a 
Federal  crime. 

Finally.  Mr.  %)eaker,  I  am  han>y  to 
report,  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act,  that  progress  was  made 
yesterday  in  Mississippi,  I  believe,  and 
many  Americans  voted  for  the  first  time 
in  the  exercise  of  their  full  rights  of 
citizenship.  This,  however.  Is  Just  a 
beginning  and  these  rights  will  not  be 
fully  realized  till  all  who  shoiild  be,  are 
registered;  till  all  can  vote  without  fear 
of  reprisaL 

SELECT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR, 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  may  sit  today  while 
the  House  Is  In  session  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
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AUTHORIZINO  APPOINTMENT  OF 
DELEGATES  TO  INTERNATIOKAL 
LABOR  ORGANIZATION  CONFER- 
ENCE IN  GENEVA 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  can  up 
House  Resolution  870  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

R.  su.  vn 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Repreaentatlvea  Is  hereby  authorised  to 
Appoint  a  member  Cram  the  majority  and  a 
member  from  the  mtnorlty  of  the  Oommlt- 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  attend  tha 
International  Labor  OrganlMiUon  Confer- 
ence in  Qeneva,  8wltr<rland.  between  June  1. 
1966.  and  June  33, 1868. 

He  Is  further  authorized  to  appoint  as 
alternates  a  member  from  the  majority  and 
a  member  from  the  minority  of  the  said 
oommlttee. 

Notwithstanding  section  1764  o<  tltto  31, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  local  currencies  owned  by  the  Uhlted 
States  shall  be  made  avaUable  to  the  afor«- 
sald  delegates  and  alternates  from  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Bdueaticn  and  Labor  at  tha  House 
of  Bepreaentatlvee  engaged  In  carrying  out 
their  ottclia  dutlea  under  section  UO(d)  of 
Utle  3,  United  states  Code:  Provided,  (l) 
That  no  member  of  said  committee  shall 
receive  or  expend  local  currenelea  for  sub- 
sistence In  an  amount  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  rates  approved  for  oversea 
travel  as  set  forth  In  the  StandanUaed  Oov- 
amment  Travel  RegulaUoos.  aa  revised  and 
amended  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  (3) 
that  no  member  of  said  ccxnmlttee  shall 
receive  or  expend  an  amount  for  transpor- 
tation m  excess  of  actual  transportation 
costs;  (8)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  puipuas  of  defirmylng  tripniisfa 
of  members  of  said  oommlttee  In  any  country 
where  counterpart  funds  are  available  for 
this  purpose. 

That  each  member  of  said  cc»nmlttee  shall 
make  to  the  chairman  of  said  committee  an 
Itemized  report  stiowlng  the  number  at  days 
visited  In  each  coun^  whose  local  eur- 
rencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of  per  '**^n 
furnished,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  If 
furnished  by  public  carrier,  or  if  such  trans- 
portation Is  fumlahad  by  an  aganoy  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment.  the  Identification 
of  the  agency.  AU  such  Individual  raports 
shall  be  filed  by  the  chatnaaa  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  and  ahall 
be  open  to  public  inspection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  a  preferential 
resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  GbossI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  that  alternate 
delegates  are  provided  for.  Will  these 
alternates  make  the  trip  as  well  as  the 
principal  members  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  my  understanding, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  ihe  Individuals  who 
will  be  travdlng  to  the  International 
Labor  Conference  will  probably  spend  a 
week,  for  example,  and  then  they  will 
return,  and  a  couple  of  other  members 
who  are  alternates  will  attend  the  bal- 
ance of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  onderstandhig 
that  this  Is  a  normal  procedure.  We 
believe  this  Is  what  occurred  last  year. 
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Dm  meetlne,  u  X  beUere  my  friend 
from  Iowa  uhdantandb.  i»  now  gotac  on 
and  there  are  two  mcmben  nam  aver 
there.  Alao.  It  ie  my  underatandlng  that 
this  reeDlutlon.  If  adcvted.  authorlsee  the 
UM  of  counterpart  funds  rather  th^n 
American  dollars. 

Mr.  OR068.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  the  goitlanan 
from  Iowa  did  not  know  there  were  two 
over  thei;e  now  and  he  certainly  did  not 
know  that  two  more  are  to  go.  In  relays. 
I  will  say  to  the  genUeman  from  CaU- 
fomla  that  this  is  something  new,  that 
members  operate  in  relays  on  these  for- 
eign Junkets. 

I  would  hope  In  tint  future  these  reso- 
lutions would  jmnrlde  for  a  apedflc  num- 
ber and  not  resort  to  that  which  I  feel 
is  a  subterfuge  by  authorizing  alternates 
to  tntvd  In  relays. 

Mr.  8I8K.  I  will  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  who  is  my  f rietid.  and 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him  that  we 
should  keep  these  Joiimeys  as  limited  as 
possible. 

I  will  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Oaoss].  though,  that 
this  is  Identleal,  as  I  recall,  to  the  reeo- 
lution  of  last  year,  and  I  beliere  the 
preceding  year  on  this  particular  Mga- 
nlsational  meeting. 

It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it 
is  the  same  as  certain  other  trip  resolu- 
tions, but  it  seems  as  though  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  prefers 
to  alternate  Its  representatives,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  seen  fit  to  go 
along  with  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  iwyvlous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  qtwstlon  ii  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  <m  the 
table. 


PROVXDma  BEGINNINO  ON  JULY  1. 
1»M.  AMD  EMDXNO  ON  JUNE  30. 1967. 
A  TEMPORARY  XNCRBA8B  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  UMTT  SXTT  FORTH 
IN  SECTION  21  OF  THE  SECOND 
LIBERTY  BOND  ACT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  np 
House  Resolutlcm  882  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rn.  88a 

JtMolvotf,  TbKt  upon  the  adoption  of  tbU 
rMoIutlon  It  Bball  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Houae  reeolve  IteeU  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  oonalderaUon  of  the  bill  (H  R. 
ISaoa)  to  provide,  for  the  period  »rfginnlnt 
on  July  1,  190e,  and  ending  on  June  SO,  1907. 
a  temporary  laereaae  In  the  pubUo  debt  limit 
aet  forth  In  eeeUon  21  of  the  Second  Uberty 
Bond  Act,  and  all  points  of  order  agalnat 
•aid  biu  are  hereby  watted.  After  general 
debau.  whleh  ahaU  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  ahall  oootlnua  not  to  woMd  four  hours, 
to  be  equally  dlvMed  and  oontroUed  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  OoBualttee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  blU 
•hall  be  oonsiderMI  as  having  been  read  for 
amandmcBt.    Mo   amendment   ahall    be   In 


order  to  said  Mil  except  amendmnats  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meene  Amendments  offered  by  dlrecttan  of 
the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  iCsans  may  be 
oSsrsd  to  the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
general  debate,  but  said  amendments  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shaU  rlae  and 
report  the  blU  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  queetloo  shaU  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  moUon  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentl«nan  fnun 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Smith] 
SO  minutes,  and,  pending  that,  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  annual  or 
semiannual  trip  which  we  make  here  to 
the  House  to  discuss  the  debt  ceiling. 

This  resolution,  House  Resolution  882, 
provides  for  a  closed  rule  with  4  hours  of 
debate,  and  waives  points  of  order. 

I  might  say,  as  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
are  aware,  the  reason  for  waiving  points 
of  order  in  this  case  has  to  do  with  the 
Ramseyer  rule  since  the  printing  Job 
would  be  quite  substantial  to  comply 
with  the  Ramseyer  rule  on  this  particu- 
lar piece  of  legislation. 

Therefore  that  is  the  purpose,  I  might 
say,  for  the  waiving  of  points  of  order  as 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
HJi.  15202,  iB  to  provide  a  temporary 
debt  limitation  of  $330  billion  beginning 
July  1, 1968,  and  ending  June  30, 1967. 

The  administration  recommended  a 
debt  limitaUtm  of  $332  billion  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
concluded  that  the  $330  billion  limita- 
tion is  restrictive  yet  contains  enough 
flexibility  to  permit  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  public  debt. 

The  temiwrary  debt  limitation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  is  $328 
biUion.  On  July  1,  1966,  unless  this  bill 
is  passed,  the  debt  limltaUon  will  revert 
to  the  permanent  limitation  of  $28S  bu- 
tton. It  is  expected  that  there  wlU  be 
outstandhig  at  that  time  a  debt  subject 
to  a  limitation  of  approximately  $319 
billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  in  order  that  the  bill, 
H.R.  15202,  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  JONES  of  BClssouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  We  have  this 
proposal  up  here  once  or  twice,  and  at 
one  time  three  times  in  1  year,  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  anyone  who  could 
explain  to  me  or  support  any  reason  for 
keeping  the  permanent  debt  ceiling  at 
$285  billion.  This  time  the  temporary 
cdllng  would  be  $45  billion  over  that 
amoimt.  We  have  no  hope  of  ever  getting 
back  to  $285  billion,  and  I  know  of  no  one 
who  believes  this  possible.  Can  you  give 
me  some  reason  why  the  permanent  debt 
celling  should  not  be  put  at  a  realistic 
figure  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  $320 
bllUon  or  $325  billion  or  $330  billion? 


Mr.  SISK.  I  mig^t  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
that  I  along  with  many  others,  of  course, 
are  concerned  about  some  of  these  tUngs. 
I  would  assume  that  we  hope  some  day, 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  are  going  to  get 
back  to  the  $285  billion  debt  celling  figure. 
I  would  hope  we  would  and  ttiat  we  could 
get  along  with  that  figure. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Have  you 
found  anybody — anybody — who  has  any 
hopes  of  ever  getting  back  to  the  $285 
billion  debt  celling?  I  have  gone  through 
this  Government  of  ours  and  I  had 
a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  call  me.  He 
said.  "No,  I  do  not  think  we  will  ever 
do  it."  I  said,  "What  I  am  doing  is  being 
realistic."  He  said.  "I  could  not  agree 
with  you  more." 

But  stm  they  will  not  put  the  debt  cell- 
ing at  a  realistic  figure.  Tell  me  some- 
body who  will  agree  that  the  figure  of 
$285  billion  is  a  realistic  figure  as  a 
permanent  debt  celling. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  know  that  my  colleague, 
the  genUeman  from  Missouri,  will  agree 
with  me  that  hope  springs  eternal.  That 
Is  about  the  only  answer  I  can  give  the 
genUeman  on  that  issue. 

I  am  sure,  of  course,  that  the  genUe- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  and 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  go  into  these  prob- 
lons  In  detail  because  4  hours  of  general 
debate  are  provided. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  What  I  was 
h(H>ing  is  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
would  at  least  open  the  door  enough  and 
permit  an  amendment  to  place  the  per- 
manent debt  ceiling  at  a  realistic  figure. 
Last  year  we  did  not  have  that  opportu- 
nity. We  finally  had  a  rollcall  when  the 
previous  question  was  ordered.  We  did 
not  get  enough  votes.  But  I  would  like 
to  see  us  one  time  face  up  to  this  situa- 
tion in  a  responsible  manner,  in  a  real- 
istic manner.  I  will  vote  for  any  rea- 
sonable figure  for  a  permanent  debt 
celling.  But  this  matter  of  kidding  our- 
selves, kidding  the  public,  and  kidding 
everyone  about  what  we  are  doing  Is  the 
silliest  thing  that  ever  comes  before  the 
Congress,  In  my  opinion. 

ISx.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ariuuisas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MCLIjS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ob- 
serve, in  response  to  the  Inquiry  of  my 
good  friend  from  Missoxul.  that  really  it 
makes  no  difference  so  far  as  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  Government  is  concerned 
whether  it  is  issued  imder  a  permanent 
debt  ceiling  or  whether  it  is  Issued  under 
a  temporary  debt  ceiling.  It  is  stUl  a 
legally  issued  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  may  be  more  responsible  than  any 
other  Member  of  the  House  for  the  fact 
that  we  have  proceeded  here  in  the  last 
several  years  on  the  basis  of  having 
temporary  ceilings  rather  than  perma- 
nent ceilings,  for  the  reason  that  I  Just 
do  not  know  what  permanent  ceiling  we 
should  enact,  if  that  Is  the  action  we 
would  want  to  take.  I  do  not  know  at 
what  figure  we  would  fix  it.  I  would 
much  prefer  to  operate  as  we  have  in  the 
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last  several  years  unc(r  a  rather  rigid 


ceiling  than  to  add  $5, 
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:  10,  or  $15  billion 


to  a  particular  year's  n  !^[ulreinent  for  the 
ceiling.  I  am  going  t]|  have  something 
further  to  say  about  tms  in  general  de- 
bate. But  I  do  not  ^link  it  makes  a 
whole  lot  of  difference  bo  far  as  the  facts 
are  concerned  as  to  whether  we  legislate 
temporarily  or  whether  we  legislate 
permanently  a  ceillng|  because  the  ob- 
ligations that  are  issued  are  very  defi- 
nitely legal  obligations. 

They  are  obllgatiom  of  the  Federal 
Govemmoit.  They  nkve  to  be  paid. 
They  have  to  be  refinaii^ed  if  they  are  not 
paid  as  they  ccme  due.  I  So  the  authority 
temporarily  extended  1$  Just  as  valid  au- 
thority as  the  Secretaiii  of  the  Treasury 
would  have  under  any  permanent  ceiUng 
we  might  enact. 

Certainly  the  tempoi  iry  ceiling  will  be 
at  a  lesser  figure  for  .nls  coming  fiscal 
year  than  would  have  I  ^ea  the  case  if  we 
bad  enacted  a  pem$nent  cellhig.  I 
assume.  j 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  <  iie  chairman  very 
much  for  his  commenta.  '< 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman yield?  I 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  \Jb  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  First,  I  jllsh  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  CalifOfnla  for  explain- 
ing the  Ramseyer  rulei  as  the  reason  for 
waiving  all  points  of  <)rder  pursuant  to 
the  rule  imder  which  iwe  will  consider 
HJI.  15202.  I 

I  should  like  to  ask  tlife  gentleman,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Rii^s  Committee,  if 
the  same  explanation  applies  to  page  2  of 
the  rule,  where  the  stajtement  appears: 

No  amendment  shall  :>s  In  order  to  said 
bill  except  amendments  affered  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  IVays  and  Means. 
Amendmenta  offered  by  d  J  ectlon  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meaj  1 1  may  be  offered  to 
the  blU  at  the  conclusloi  i  of  the  general  de- 
bate, but  said  amendmei  t  b  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment. 

That  must  be  for  soiie  reason  in  addi- 
tion to  the  saving  of  printing  under  the 
Ramseyer  rule  in  relation  to  precluding 
an  amendment  to  the  Ibaslc  amendment 
of  the  ancient  and  revered  Liberty  Loan 
Act.  T 

Mr.  SISK.  If  I  might!  comment  on  the 
statement  of  the  gentjlfeman  from  Mis- 
souri, this  is  the  normU  language  that 
does  appear  in  closed  rules.  This  is 
dealing  with  the  fact  that  this  is  a  closed 
rule.  It  is  not  subject  to  amendment 
from  the  floor,  except  :$s  the  committee 
itself  might  propose  { an  amendment. 
This  is  identical  to  th^  language  that  is 
normally  included  in  ajl)  closed  rules.  If 
I  am  in  error,  then  I 
take,  but  it  is  my  unde 
language  would  be  I 

all  the  rules  that  a.^  „ „ 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  dealing  with 
tax  matters  and.  of  course,  to  some  ex- 
tent this  is  what  we  are  involved  in. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Sp^er,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  fur  1  ler,  I  would  agree 
with  him  In  that  staii!  I  have  been  in 
Congress,  at  least,  thl^  is  the  type  of 
approach  we  have  seeil.  But  that  does 
not  necessarily  make  it  i  deal  for  each  leg- 
islator to  exercise  hi4  elected  function 


,ve  made  a  mis- 
landing  that  this 
Ld  in  practically 
granted  to  the 


\ 


and  his  responsibility  to  the  Nation  and 
their  respective  congressional  districts. 

I  can  well  imderstand  the  salvage  of 
printing  under  the  Ramseyer  rule  and 
the  waiving  of  points  of  order,  because  It 
is  a  tax  bill  and  because  of  the  difference 
in  germaneness  and  various  other  rea- 
sons under  our  rules  of  procedure,  as 
well  as  differences  between  the  two 
bodies.  Certainly  I  want  the  House  to  be 
preeminent  in  its  position.  I  do  not  see 
why  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  an  air- 
tight rule,  instead  of  simply  a  closed  rule. 
I  know  the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me, 
by  virtue  of  colloquy  we  have  bad  tn  the 
past,  where  we  have  simply  waived 
points  of  order  for  various  reasons. 

I  am  Interested  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  <m  the  Reorganization 
of  the  Congress  to  find  that  "a  closed 
rule"  can  include  many  variations,  from 
Just  waiving  points  of  order,  to  others 
waiving  amendments  or  the  right  to 
amend,  to  others  under  the  5-mlnute 
rule,  and  to  others  in  respect  to  amend- 
ments to  amendments.  This  is  the  whole 
gambit.  It  msJces  not  only  a  closed  rule, 
but  an  airtight  rule  as  far  as  exercising 
the  WlU  of  the  House  is  concerned  over 
and  above  the  will  of  the  committee, 
which  I  respect. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments.  I  agree  this  is  truly  an 
airtight  rule. 

I  too  am  sometimes  concerned  about 
the  extent  to  which  Members  may  be 
cut  off.  However,  we  have  recognized 
over  the  years  that  bills  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  dealing  with 
the  matter  of  taxes  and  our  finances, 
are  better  handled  under  a  closed  rule. 

I  am  not  here  attempting  to  defend 
these  closed  rules.  I  do  not  like  closed 
rules,  unless  It  Is  Imperative  and  neces- 
sary. The  Committee  on  Rules  has  gen- 
erally found  that  it  is  advisable  in  cases 
such  as  this  to  proceed  under  this  type 
of  operation. 

I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  Missouri 
that  It  is  my  imderstanding  that  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  will  be  speaking  later  on, 
advocating  an  open  rule.  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  may  be  possible  a  vote  will  occur 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  HALL.    I  thank  the  genUeman. 

I  simply  want  to  say  I  think  time  has 
overtaken  events  and  we  should  not  nec- 
essarily have  an  airtight  rule  in  these  In- 
stances. I  hope  the  Committee  on  Rules 
will  continue,  as  the  genUeman  has 
pledged  r^ieatedly  before  this  day,  to 
sCTlously  consider  the  rights  of  the  tadl- 
Tldual  when  this  question  on  waiver  or 
closed  rule  comes  up. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  SiskI,  House 
Resolution  882  will  provide  4  hours  of 
general  debate  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  15202,  to  raise  the  pubUc  debt  limit. 
It  is  a  closed  rule  except  for  committee 
amendments,  and  in  turn  all  points  of 
order  are  waived. 

The  administration  has  told  Congress 
that  it  must  have  this  annual  Increase  In 
the  national   debt  ceiling   once  again. 


lUs  time  the  request  waa  to  raise  it 
from  $328  bilUoa  to  $332  tatillon.  This 
bill  would  raise  it  to  $330  UlUon. 

When  this  request  was  made  to  In- 
crease the  debt  limit,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Mr.  Fowler,  said  the  higher 
debt  limit  "is  needed  to  (verate  the  fi- 
nancial affairs  of  this  Government  In  a 
prudent  manner." 

The  employment  or  use  of  the  word 
"prudent"  as  descriptive  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  Government  is  being  op- 
erated at  the  present  time  is  quite 
laughable.  Webster's  dictionary  defines 
"prudent"  as  "foresighted,  shrewd  In 
the  management  of  political  affairs,  and 
frugal."  It  seems  to  me  it  Is  quite  a 
distortion  of  this  definition  If  we  apply 
it  to  "prudent"  as  characteristic  of  the 
fiscal  responsibility  oi  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 

Raising  the  debt  limit.  In  my  opinion, 
could  be  prevented  If  the  President  and 
the  Congress  would  exercise  greater  re- 
straint in  their  fiscal  spending  policies. 

The  $330  billion  limit  now  requested 
represents  an  increase  of  some  $41  bil- 
lion since  1961.  Within  that  i>erlod  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt  alone  has 
totaled  about  $77  billion,  which  repre- 
sents an  average  annual  outiay  per  per- 
son of  some  $250. 

Why  does  this  debt  limit  have  to  go  up 
at  this  particular  time?  The  Govern- 
ment today  has  more  money  to  play  with 
than  ever  before.  This  year  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  the  biggest  tax  take  in 
our  history.  On  top  of  this.  Congress 
has  now  passed  a  bill  permitting  the 
Government  to  further  Increase  its  In- 
come by  selling  some  $i2  billion  worth  of 
Its  outstanding  loans — loans  to  farmers, 
to  veterans,  to  colleges,  and  so  forth. 
These  transactions,  incidentally,  will  be 
made  at  premium  Interest  rates,  also  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayer.  Also,  there 
is  a  new  speedup  of  tax  collection. 

The  end  Is  not  yet  in  sight  and  will  not 
be,  in  my  opinion,  imtil  we  begin  to  prac- 
tice sanity  in  spending  here  In  Washing- 
ton. Until  then  we  can  anticipate  that 
regularly  a  request  will  be  made  to  In- 
crease the  national  debt. 

I  have  personally  voted  against  au- 
thorization bUls  which  I  believed  In- 
volved urmecessary  spending.  In  turn,  I 
voted  against  the  appropriation  bills 
which  contained  the  spending  which  I 
thought  should  not  be  authorized.  I  have 
voted  against  the  raising  of  the  debt  cell- 
ing, and  I  will  continue  to  vote  against 
It  so  long  as  this  type  of  unnecessary 
spending  and  waste  continues  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

We  are  going  to  have  the  same  drama 
here  today,  with  the  same  distinguished 
Members  reporting  to  us.  as  we  have 
heard  many  times  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk],  there  are  some 
Members  on  this  side  who  have  requested 
time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  %)eaker.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  genUeman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  RxxTSs]. 

Mr.  REUS8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with 
some  reluctance  to  urge  Monbers  to  sup- 
port the  effort  to  secure  an  open  rule  on 
the  bill  before  us,  a  rule  which  would 
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penult  an  aiiiendment  which  oould  iftTe 
the  TreMUty  and  th«  tszpayen  on  the 
order  of  $2S  mUUoD  a  Tear. 

Let  me  explain  what  the  amendment 
would  do. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  pasaed  the  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act  of  1966,  which  per- 
mits FNMA  to  sell  some  $8  Ulllon  an- 
nually of  loan  paper  tor  farm  homes,  col- 
lege dormitories,  small  business,  and  so 
on.  During  the  debate  on  that  bill  the 
point  was  repeatedly,  and  I  believe  ac- 
curately, made  that  raising  the  $5  bU- 
llon  through  the  participation  sales  route 
would  cost  the  Gtovemment  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  a  percentage  point 
more  than  would  direct  borrowing 
through  tried  and  true  Treasury  notes, 
bills,  or  certificates  of  indebtedness. 

Z  asked  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
wry  Barr  about  this  at  the  hearings. 
lUsiswhatlsald: 

Saoraterjr  Barr,  outatd*  of  mjiha  about  na- 
tlooal  debt,  why  do  we  not  get  tbe  money  for 
the  Federal  OoTemment's  needs  In  the 
oheapeat  poealble  way,  one  that  wUl  yield  the 
lowert  poaHble  cost  to  the  taqwyere?  We 
now  haw  aeaaoned  Treaaiiry  aecurltlee  rang- 
ing from  so-day  blUa  to  30-year  bonds.  If 
'  we  can  borrow  money  more  cheaply  through 
those,  why  do  we  not  do  It?  If  this  has  to 
result  In  a  further  education  of  Ck>ngress 
and  the  public  on  tbe  national  debt,  we 
can  save  millions  of  dollars  by  such  educa- 
tion.   Why  not  do  Itf 

Secretary  Barr  said,  in  response: 
Mr.  Rbxtss,  no  queetlon  yoiu-  route  Is  the 
Ohei^MSt  route   for   the   taxpayer   and   the 
aoremment.    It  la  not  even  debatable. 

The  amendment  which  I  should  like  to 
offer  would  permit  the  Treasury  an  op- 
tion of  using  the  direct,  cheap  Treasury 
financing  approach  to  this  problem  as  an 
opUoa  to  the  more  expensive  participa- 
tion sales  route. 

It  Is  true  that  raising  the  debt  limit  by 
an  additional  $5  billion  would  cause  this 
amount  to  be  listed  as  a  budget  deficit. 
But  the  difference  between  a  direct 
budget  deficit  and  one  concealed  by  sales 
participation  certificates  Is  purely  a 
mythological  one. 

Either  way,  the  economic  impact  is 
Identical  In  both  cases  Uncle  Sam  must 
nilae  |5  billion  from  the  credit  of  its 
dtiaens,  and  In  both  cases  the  private 
investor  must  supply  the  credit.  The  Ug 
difference  Is  If  we  use  the  direct  Treasury 
borrowing  method,  we  achieve  the  bor- 
rowing for  about  $38  million  a  year  lesc 
because  of  the  lower  interest  cost. 
_  Mr.  Speaker,  some  myths  are  worth 
preserving,  but  not  when  they  cost  the 
taxpayers  $38  million  a  year.  Accord- 
ingly, I  hope  that  we  will  have  an  open 
rule  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BTRKES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  my  coUeague 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  firm  up  one  point 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
made.  Does  the  gentleman  know  <tf  any- 
body ^Ako  contests  that  this  borrowing 
that  la  aooompllshed  through  the  ao- 
^tod  MJe  of  particlpatkm  oertlflcates 
will  be  more  eostly  than  It  would  be  to 
to  thrau^  the  direct  Oovemment  obU- 
C*tlon  bond  sale?    Does  the  gentleman 


know  of  anybody  here  who  oonteats 
that? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No.  Secretary  Barr, 
the  representative  of  the  Treasury,  con- 
ceded in  the  hearings  that  there  would 
be  about  a  half  a  percentage  point  dtf- 
ferentlal. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  some  of  these  cer- 
tificates or  some  of  this  borrowing  is  go- 
ing to  be  accomplished  tomorrow.  I 
understand  there  are  some  series  of 
these  oertificatee  that  are  out  for  sale. 
I  have  heard  it  rumored,  also,  that  the 
rate  they  expect  to  have  to  pay  on  those 
certificates  Is  even  in  excess  of  5V^  per- 
cent. Does  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin have  any  information  in  that  regazd 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  think,  unfortunately, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is 
likely  to  be  right  on  this.  The  last  bor- 
rowing was  at  5.5  percent.  It  is  likely 
to  be  even  more  now. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  «p- 
parently  going  to  be  even  higher  than 
that. 

Mr.  REUSS.   I  would  not  be  surprised. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  As  com- 
pared to  the  current  borrowings  that  can 
be  accomplished  somewhat  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  V/2  to  4%  percent  if  they 
are  direct  borrowings  In  the  normal  proc- 
ess of  Oovemment  borrowings. 

Mr.  REUSS.  A  5-year  Treasury  note 
would  now  have  an  effective  yield  of 
about  44)  percent,  which  is  more  than 
half  a  percentage  point  lower  than  the 
iMutlclpatlon  sales  rate.  I  think  the  gen- 
tlonan  has  correctly  apprehended  that 
there  is  a  real  saving  for  the  taxpayer  in 
giving  the  Treasury  this  option. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  my  amendment  would  do  Just  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  irield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROSS.  The  gentleman's  pro- 
posal to  provide  for  an  open  rule  in- 
trigues me  very  much.  I  will  be  glad  to 
support  the  gentleman 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  support 
the  gentleman  if  I  may  have  his  support 
for  an  amendment  which  I  would  then 
offer.  I  have  a  bill  pending  in  Congress 
to  provide  for  mandatory  annually  bal- 
anced budgets  and  orderly  annual  pay- 
ments on  the  Federal  debt.  In  exchange 
for  my  support  for  his  proposal,  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  would 
support  my  amendment  which  would  save 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  not  $25 
milllmi  but  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  knows  that  I  will  approach  his 
proposition  with  an  open  and  Inquiring 
mind.  He  would  not.  however,  wish  to 
trade  votes  with  me  on  this  question.  I 
am  sure. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  . 

BCr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  some  support  from  the 


Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  for  an  open 
rule.  Tills  is  a  ritual  that  we  have  to 
go  through  perlodlcaUy  on  matters  that 
oome  to  us  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  but,  regrettaMy,  Incroislngly 
so  from  other  coramlttees  where  rules  are 
not  open  and  therdl>y  the  membership 
cuts  Itself  off  from  Uie  opportunity  of 
full  discussion  of  the  issues  before  the 
Congress.  I  submit  that  when  you  lose 
the  power  to  amend,  In  effect,  you  have 
lost  the  power  effectively  to  debate  an 
issue.  I  see  no  reason,  certainly  none  of 
the  reasons  given  for  having  a  closed 
rule  imder  which  we  would  consider  tax 
measures,  applicable  to  the  questions  of 
the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  SpetOcer,  one  of  the  points  that 
could  be  made — and  I  am  going  through 
a  number  of  areas  where  amendments 
could  be  and  should  be  in  my  Judgment 
considered  by  the  House  during  this  de- 
bate. The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Rcuss]  has  advanced  one  amend- 
ment that  he  would  like  to  offer,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  it — but 
even  if  I  were  not  for  the  amendment. 
I  would  urge  that  we  debate  it  so  that  in 
the  process  of  debating  it  there  can  be 
better  understanding.  Therefore,  in  the 
process  of  better  understanding  in  this 
body,  which  used  to  be  a  great  study  and 
deliberative  body,  it  could  act  or  begin 
to  fulfill  that  important  function  in  our 
society,  thus  bringing  about  better  Judg- 
ments on  these  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  wie  of  the  most 
distressing  things  that  can  happen  to 
a  society  is  occurring  and  has  been  oc- 
curring in  the  last  16  years  during  which 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Itself  Is  cutting  back  on  its 
own  ability  in  making  Judgments  upon 
political  and  social  problems.  And,  it 
is  icing  this  through  its  failure  to  con- 
duct fully  open  and  public  studies  and 
(Ven  and  public  debate  on  the  issues  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  wonder  that 
there  are  Just  a  handful  of  Members 
present  when  we  debate  such  a  major 
issue  as  the  debt  celling.  Everyone 
knows  that  there  Is  no  real  Judgment  go- 
ing to  be  made  here  other  than  that  we 
are  Just  going  along  with  it.  Why,  dur- 
ing Committee  of  the  Whole  debates  on 
issue  after  issue,  is  hardly  anyone  pres- 
ent? Because  nothing  is  reaUy  going  to 
be  decided  here  in  the  well  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  to  say  or 
what  anycme  else  has  to  say  has  no  bear- 
ing, "nie  decision  has  been  made 
through  some  other  decisloimiaking 
process  that  goes  on  in  our  society  today 
Increashigly  behind  closed  doors,  wheth- 
er it  is  done  at  the  White  House  or 
whether  it  is  on  Wall  Street,  or  whether 
today  symbolically  on  the  Charles  River, 
illustrating  our  intelligentsia.  Judg- 
ments are  made,  but  made  behind  closed 
doors  through  a  process  where  no  one 
knows  who  Is  participating,  what  argu- 
ments are  put  forth,  and  what  are  the  al- 
leged facts.  And  then  once  the  Judgment 
is  rendered  the  entire  process  is  to  ram 
through  that  Judgment,  through  this 
great  former  study  and  deliberative  body, 
fay  means  of  whatever  tactics  might  seem 
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the  record,  it 

we,  the  Ways 

id  not  hold  our 

Idy.  There  was 

on  this 

:^py  to  say  and 


necessary,  by  tactics  ot  tier  than  appeals 
to  facts  and  reason. 

Mr.  SiDcaker.  I  have  Reference  to  the 
wheeling  and  dealing.  i,^e  arm  twisting. 
Here,  we  are  debating  ene  of  the  most 
crucial  issues  that  facc^  our  society  to- 
day; namely,  the  basic  ucal  policy  of  the 
United  States  imder  a! dosed  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  of  the  discussion 
of  the  rule  is  an  {4>pr<H)£iate  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  procedures  i|i|der  which  this 
matter  is  to  be  ccmsidc 

I  must  report  again, 
nothing  else,  the  fact  tl 
and  Means  Committee,! 
hearings  openly  and  put 
no  reason  for  closed 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
tell  the  membership  that  the  hearings, 
however,  were  reported  and  the  printed 
hearings  are  available,  to  any  Member 
of  this  body  who  hi4>petis  to  be  curious 
enough  to  read  some  of  the  interroga- 
ti<m  that  went  on  betjiid  closed  doors 
on  this  great  issue.         |  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  ifhe  amendments 
that  will  be  offered,  ailid  perhaps  those 
who  think  that  the  adn^ftilstraticn's  $332 
billion  request 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teihpore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  frqm  Missouri  has 
expired.  I 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Califoniia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  the  gentleiqan  3  additional 
minutes.  j 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Thel  administration's 
request  for  $332  bUlioi  cannot  even  be 
considered  by  this  Hcmse,  because  the 
committee,  under  a  cldsed  rule,  in  its 
Judgment — and  I  am  lueased  that  it  is 
$330  billion,  $2  bilUon  l^ts— but  the  com- 
mittee cannot  consider  •whether  it  should 
be  $332  billion  or  $338  billion— or  as  I 
would  argue — $328  billli 
what  the  gentleman  f  r^ 
Jones]  suggested,  yet 
my  Judgment — get  awi 
of  a  temporary  celling 
nent  ceiling  is  a  com] 
figure  of  $285  billion. 
House,  in  its  Judgmei 
make  this  a  permaneni^  figure.  I  would 
GO  argue  suid  Republlc|E|ns  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  KAejans  have  argued 
this  for  years — let  us  Qtive  a  real  figure 
that  we  are  dealing  with. 

There  are  reasons  on  the  other  side, 
but  let  them  be  heard  during  debate  and 
then  let  the  House  make  its  decision.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  amiendment  consid- 
ered by  this  House — tht  amendment  we 
considered  in  committee  on  whether  m* 
not  we  should  remove  the  4  V^ -percent  in- 
terest ceiling  on  long-term  securities  of 
the  Federal  Oovernmeait,  that  is.  those 
securities  that  have  n^turity  dates  be- 
yond 5  years. 

This  is  a  subject 
fectly  within  the  com] 
bership  of  the  House  to  iaero  in  on.  There 
are  some  who  disagree,  with  this.  But 
let  us  hear  their  arguments  and  also  you 
might  hear  arguments  that  suggest  the 
Federal  Oovemment  cduld  save  consider- 
able tax  money  and  disrupt  the  maiicet 
place  for  capital  to  a  :  ^sser  extent  than 
they  are  now  doing  an  \  certainly  do  less 
monetlxhig  of  the  Fed^tal  debt  as  is  the 
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Missouri  [Mr. 
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|tter  that  is  per- 
ence  of  the  mem- 


case  when  we  have  an 


unrealistic  figure 


of  4Mi  percent.  This  celling  is  so  im- 
realistlc  that  the  Gtovemment.  of  course, 
cannot  market  any  bonds  with  maturities 
longer  than  5  years. 

We  also  could  debate  an  issue  that  was 
debated  somewhat  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  new  Oovemment  participation  cer- 
tificates should  be  included  in  the  Fed- 
eral debt  ceiling — and  they  are  not  in- 
cluded— and  in  my  Judgment  they  should 
be  included.  If  they  were  Included,  we 
would  have  to  raise  the  figure  from  $330 
billion  to  allow  for  this  inclusion.  But 
that  would  be  a  more  forthright  way  and 
a  better  way  to  proceed. 

We  could  also  possibly  in  an  amend- 
ment pin  down  the  request  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  $4  billion  additional  fiexibility 
for  cash  purposes — cash  fiow — ^in  a  $3 
billion  contingency  so  that  if  we  did  cut 
the  debt  ceiling  request  by  $2  billion,  as 
we  have  in  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion, the  administration  would  have  to 
apply  this  cut  to  expenditure  control. 
During  the  debate  on  this  issue,  I  hope 
to  bring  out  how  the  debt  celling  is  a 
realistic  manner  by  which  the  Congress 
can  express  its  views  on  the  expenditure 
ix>llcy  of  this  Oovemment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.   Maddbn]. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  yesterday 
presented  HJt.  15202  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee asking  for  a  rule  on  legislation 
tliat  during  the  period  beginning  on  July 
1.  1966.  and  ending  on  June  30. 1967,  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  the  first 
sentence  of  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended — 31  U.S.C. 
757b — shall  be  temporarily  Increased  to 
$330  billion. 

In  different  periods  over  the  past  years 
the  Treasury  Department  has  recom- 
mended legislation  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  asidng  for  increases 
in  the  public  debt  limit  in  order  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  our  expanding  econ- 
omy. 

No  doubt  this  legislative  request  for 
a  temporary  extension  of  the  public  debt 
limit  will  cause  political  criticism  from 
sources  over  the  Nation  along  the  same 
yardstick  as  the  criticism  offered  each 
time  during  the  past  years  when  similar 
requests  have  been  made. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  critics  con- 
cerning the  increase  of  our  gross  public 
debt  do  not  call  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  fact  that  over  the  last  20 
years  our  gross  national  product,  or  our 
general  economy,  has  expanded  and  in- 
creased in  far  greater  proportion  than 
the  increase  of  our  gross  public  debt. 

This  week  I  requested  from  the  Treas- 
\iry  Department  a  breakdown  of  our 
gross  public  debt  figures  as  compared 
with  the  increase  in  our  gross  national 
product  over  the  last  20  years.  I  think 
it  is  well  for  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  have  knowledge  of  the  relative  ex- 
pansion over  the  years  of  our  public 
debt  compared  to  our  gross  national 
product  expansion.  I  hereby  submit 
some  of  the  figures  submitted  to  me  by 
the  Treasury  Department  showing  our 


gross  national  debt  expansion  as  com- 
pared with  our  gross  national  product 
expansicm  over  the  last  30  years. 
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The  critics  of  our  Oovemment  policy 
should  not  become  too  alarmed  when 
they  find  that  in  1945  our  gross  public 
debt  was  $259  billion  compared  to  our 
gross  national  product  of  $216  billion. 
In  other  words,  in  1945  our  gross  national 
debt  was  $43  billion  more  than  our  gross 
national  product. 

In  contrast  to  1966  our  gross  national 
debt  was  approximately  $323  billion 
compared  to  a  gross  national  product  of 
$722  billion.  In  other  wwds,  in  1966  our 
gross  national  product  was  $402  billion 
more  than  our  gross  mibllc  debt. 

These  facts  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  administration  critics 
making  statements  alarming  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  this  Oovemment's  fiscal 
policies  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gKitleman  shield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  discuss  this  sub- 
ject at  some  length  during  the  debate 
itself,  but  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
the  reason  this  arg\unent  that  he  has 
advanced  is  not  used  so  often  is  that  it  is 
only  a  half-truth.  Ilie  proper  reference 
point  is  not  1946.  which,  of  course,  was 
right  after  the  heavy  deficit  financing 
employed  in  order  to  win  World  War  n. 
The  proper  reference  point  is.  What  was 
the  ratio  of  Federal  debt  to  gross  na- 
tional product  during  the  100  years  when 
this  coimtry  was  growing  great  in  peace- 
time? And  it  was  never  as  high  as  15 
percent. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  You  can  go  back  30 
years  and  find  that  the  gross  national 
product  was  about  $30  billon  and  the 
public  debt  was  close  to  the  same  figure. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No- 
Mr.  MADDEN,  in  addition,  beginning 
In  1953,  if  the  Interest  rate  was  not  raised 
three  or  four  times  in  the  first  few  years 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration  by 
Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  Oeorge  Hum- 
phrey, our  public  d^t  would  be  about  $13 
billion  less  today.  The  largest  item  In 
our  budget  today  is  about  $11  billion 
iM^nimiiy  for  interest  on  our  Federal  ddbi. 

I  hope  the  Members,  when  they  talk 
about  our  increased  economy  or  gross 
national  product,  will  mention  that  in 
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20  mn  oar  debt  only  adTaneed  about 
180  taUUon  while  our  ONP  Increased 
about  MMtaUttaa. 

Mr.  8IBK.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution,  and  I  move  the 
prerious  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  REDS8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evident^  a  quonim  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BOLLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inqidxy. 

Hie  SI^EAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MZUiS.  WiU  the  Speaker  advise 
the  Houae_what  the  vote  occtirs  on? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  a05.  nays  153,  not  voting  73, 
as  fellows: 
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Plndley 
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Bortoo 

Hungate 

Hutchlnaon 

Icbord 

Johnaon,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kaatenmeier 

Keith 

King.  Utah 

Ktukel 

Laird 

lAngen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipeeomb 

Ii(mg,La. 

McCSory 

Mcculloch 

McOade 

McDowaU 

MeBwen 

MacOregor 

MaUllard 

Manh 

May 

Michel 

Mlnshall 


VanDeerllB 

Vanlk 

Vtgonto 

Vlviaa 

WatU 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

White.  Tn. 

Wolff 

WMght 

Toung 


Passman 

Patman 

Poff 

Pool 

Qule 

QulUen 

Race 


Nelsen 
O-Konakl 
O'Neal,  Oa. 
Ottlnger 


Ileld,m. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Belfd 

Reuse 

Rhodes.  Aria. 

Roberts 

Bobtson 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rogers.  Tsx. 

Roncallo 

Boeentlial 

Rotidebuah 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Schialer 

Schmldbatiser 

Secrest 

Selden 

ShrlTcr 

Skublta 

Smith.  Calif. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stalbaimi 

Stanton 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomaon.  WU. 

Tuok 

Utt 

Walker,  Mloa. 

Walker,  N.  Mez. 

Watkiaa 

Watson 

WhaUey 

Whitanar 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

WUaon,Bob 

wyitlar 

Tatee 

Totmger 

Eablockl 
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Plynt 
Pord. 

WUllamD. 
Prascr 
Oettys 
OrBan.Ot«g. 
Qumey 
Ragaii.Ghi. 


Murray 
Nedit 
PeUy 
PoweU 


Hsnaen.  Iowa 

Hardy 

Hays 

HoUfleM 

Hosmcr 

Kee 

Landrum 

I'eaaett 


St.  Onge 
Seheuar 


Annunalo 
Ashley 
Baring 
BeU 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brown,  Caaf. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
CahUl 
Cameron 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Obhelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Curtln 
Dent 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dyal 

Blaworth 
Kvina.Taim. 

So  the  rest^tlon  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  for,  with  Mr. 
Brown  of  OaUfomla  against. 
Mr.  Km  for.  wlfh  Mr.  BMlng  against. 
Mr.  Mm«r  tor,  with  Mr.  Oottya  against. 


MarUn.Aia. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

MlUar 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 


Relnecke 

Rlrera.  8.C. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Boott 

Senner 

Smith.  N.T. 

Stephens 

Sweeney 

Taloott 

Thompson,  N  J. 

ToU 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Waggonner 

WlUlama 

Willis 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 


Mr.  Thompaon  of  New  Jeraay  for,  with  Mr. 
Scott  against. 

Mr.  Bvlns  of  Tenneaaee  far,  wltb  Mr.  Bt^^an 
of  Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Aahley  for,  with  Mr.  Don  H.  CUuaen 
agalnat. 

Mr.  Sweeney  for,  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah 
against. 

Mr.  Annunslo  for,  with  Mr.  Talcott  against. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  tor,  with  Mr.  Hoemer  against. 

Mr.  Trimble  for,  with  Mr,  Qiu-ney  against. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  for,  with  Mr.  OahlU  against. 

Mr.  Donohue  for,  with  Mr.  Morae  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mrs.  Bolton 
against. 

Mr.  Boland  for,  with  Mr.  PeUy  against. 

Mr.  Blatnik  for,  with  Mr.  Relnecke  against. 

Mr.  Dyal  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson  against. 

Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama 
against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Wyatt  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Bell  againet. 

Mr.  Oobelan  for,  with  Mr.  Tupper  against. 

Mr.  Bees  for,  with  Mr.  Morton  against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Curtln  against. 

Mr.  PoweU  for,  with  Mr.  Ellsworth  against 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Landrum. 
Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  M/.>*niB^ 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Flynt. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Hardy. 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Nedal  with  Mr.  Rivers. 
Mr.  Fraaer  with  Mr.  WlUlama. 
Mr.  ToU  with  Mr.  Stephens. 
Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Colmer. 
Mr.  WlUls  with  Mr.  Dow. 
Mra.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  WUUam  D. 
Pord. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  CARTER  changed  his  vote  trcaa 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  MTTiTfl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  15202) ,  to  provide,  for  the  period 
beginning  on  July  1,  1966,  and  ending 
on  June  30.  1967,  a  temporary  Increase 
in  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ilie  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

XM  Tax  cojourrxBor  thx  wbols 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  15202,  with 
Hi.  Oiuebt  in  the  chair. 

Hie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills]  will  be  reoognlaed  far  2  hours  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wlscondn  (Mr. 
Bramnl  will  be  recognised  for  2  hours. 
The  Chair  reoognlaes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Cbalrman.  this  biU, 
HJl.  15202.  ezfeeiMls  the  temporary  limi- 
tatiflo  on  the  statutory  public  debt  for 
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an  additional  fiscal  ye  i  r  and  raises  the 
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»   $330   billion 


.  estimates  that 

iding  on  July 

reverts  to  $285 

1319  biUion. 

aended  by  your 

fiscal  year  is 

pillion  at>ove  the 

is  $2  billion 

luested  by  the 


I  billion  for  the 

efore  would  be 

\  question  about 

tie  psychological 
when  psychol 


llmitaUon   from   $328    »,   ^^v    wm 
The  existing   temporarir  limitation  of 
$328  billion  is  due  to  ei^An  on  June  30 
the  last  day  of  the  cufrent  fiscal  year' 
Unless  this  bill  Is  approved,  on  July  1  the 
debt  limit  will  fall  to  the  permanent 
limitation  of  $285  billion.    The  necessity 
for  action  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Treasury  Departmi 
the  statutory  debt  out 
1— the  day  the  llmltati( 
billion — will  total  rou 
The  limitation  recoi 
committee  for  the 
$330  billion.    This  is  $2 
present  limitation  but 
less  than  the  limitation 
Treasury  Department.    , 

I  have  often  wonderW,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  the  consequences  would  be  if 
we  provided  for  no  extenuion  whatsoever 
Legally  I  know  what  the  consequences 
would  be.  I  do  not  ^ow  what  the 
psychological  consequenfaes  would  be 

The  obligations  that  are  outstanding 
are  legal  obligations.    "Chey  have  been 
issued  under  authority  given  by  the  Con- 
gress to  issue  obligation^  ngalnst  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  thri  |  United  States 
The  forecast  debt  of  $31 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  tb 
legal.    There  would  be 
that. 

But  I  wonder  what  „ 
effect  would  be,  at  a  tim^  „„...  i«,t;x.ui- 
ogy  seems  to  be  playing  such  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  economy  of  this  country 
if  the  Congress— which  is  responsible 
primarily  for  creating  the  situation 
wherein  it  is  necessary  tp  issue  obllga- 
uons  because  there  Is  noiteulBcient  reve- 
nue coming  in  to  pay  th«  fcllls  that  Con- 
gress has  approved— pu  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  hi  the  p<  ^tlon  where  he 
could  not  actually  pay  aklls  that  come 
Que.  1 

It  is  not  so  easy,  either,  Ito  cut  back  sud- 
denly and  drastically  hi  the  spendhig 
ttiat  Is  carried  forward  by  the  Federal 
2**!.®"iP^*  «>  a«  to  accdmmodate  that 
Wnd  of  situation.  WoulSlt  mean  Uiat 
the  American  pe(q>le  woild  assume  that 
the  Government  did  not  Intend  to  pay 
obligations?  I  do  not  knoW  what  the  re- 
sult would  be.  because  1 1  ive  never  been 
able  fully  to  anticipate  a^  fully  to  un- 
derstand how  people  reac  to  certain  cir- 
cumstances that  might  t  «se. 

There  are  some  who  Ueat  this  debt 
Umlt  as  an  occasion  when  they  can  use  it 
to  pohit  to  an  economy  vote,  and  assume 
that  we  have  no  respon^bllity  whatso- 
ever with  reelect  to  the  debt,  because 
we  have  not  voted  for  alii  of  the  various 
appropriations  and  auUiiilzations  that 
ine  Congress  has  commlttW  Itself  to  U 
all  of  us  who  were  hi  one  nr  the  other  of 
these  categories  opposed  an  hicrease  hi 
the  debt  ceiling,  we  would  do  grievous 

of^l^.iJr'^^f™''!"^  *°«*  "^e  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Hotise  should  Join 
m  such  a  decision  not  to  have  a  debt 
celUng  bicrease  of  some  arfbunt.  whetiier 
H  be  temporary  or  permattent. 

Much  has  been  said  last  year  and  the 
y»r  before  about  the  advlkibillty  of  dls- 
wntlnuhig  tills  practice.  Jiat  we  began 
ta  the  mld-1960's.  of  pr:vldlng  fbr  a 
temporary   celling,    i   wiiember    that 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Humphrey  at 
th»t  time,  recommended  that  we  provide 
for  an  hicrease  hi  the  permanent  debt 
ceiling  to  accommodate  his  situation  in 
the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 

We  were  in  the  minority  at  that  time 
I  beUeve  I  am  correct  hi  sayhig  I  made  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  providing  for  a  permanent 
debt  ceiUng  hicrease,  and  to  provide  for 
a  temporary  ceiUng.  I  did  it  because  I 
felt  very  honestly  at  the  thne  we  were  in 
a  ^tuation  from  which  we  might  recover 
within  a  period  of  months  and  that  we 
would  not  need  to  have  a  permanent  hi- 
crease because  of  what  we  then  faced 

One  can  always  look  hack  and  see  that 
on  occasion  perhaps  his  Judgment  was 
not  as  good  as  it  would  have  been  had 
he  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  then  that 
he  had  later. 

Anyway,  the  House  turned  down  that 
motion. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate  the 
Senate  did  what  I  had  proposed  to  do, 
and  hi  conference  the  conferees  agreed 
to  the  provision  for  a  temporary  debt 
ceiling  rather  than  a  permanent  debt 
ceiling  increase. 

We  have  foUowed  tiiat  practice  ever 

w*^,-..!®  ™®  "  •^^^  not  make  a  whole 
lot  of  difference,  frankly,  whether  we  en- 
act a  temporary  hicrease  or  a  permanent 
increase.    The  obligations  are  outstand- 
ing.  They  are  commitments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  whether   the  authority 
under  which  they  are  Issued  is  tempo- 
rary or  permanent.   They  are  going  to  be 
refinanced  or  paid,  whether  they  are 
issued  under  a  temporary  arrangement  or 
issued  under  a  permanent  arrangement 
Over  the  period  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  mld-1950's  there  seems 
to  have  developed  a  feeling  that  we  could 
exercise  some  degree  of  restrahit  through 
the  use  of  a  debt  ceiUng.    We  have  no 
restraint,  if  there  is  flexibility  between 
the  amount  of  the  actual  debt  and  the 
cemng  of  $10  bllUon,  $15  billion,  or  $25 
billion.    If  tiiere  is  a  temporary  ceiUng. 
indicating  that  there  can  only  be,  as  hi 
this  histance,  $2  bUUon  more  of  Federal 
securities  issued  in  the  fiscal  year  than 
were  permitted  to  be  Issued  hi  the  last, 
sorne  could  argue  it  means— I  have  not 
made  up  my  mind— that  tlie  Congress  Is 
exercising    some    degree    of    restrahit 
through  this  device  as  to  the  amount  of 
overaU     authorizations     for     spendhig 
which  can  be  carried  out  wlthhi  a  fiscal 
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perhaps  much  of  that  backlog  of  author- 
hations  could  be  added  to  the  actual 
spending  in  the  fiscal  year  1067 

It  is  argued  that  the  debt  Uiiiit  gives 
Corigress  some  degree  of  control  over  this 
backlog. 

In  any  event  it  is  not  economy  to  vote 
agahist  tills  biU.  The  day  to  act  on 
econtony  was  when  the  authorization  or 
when  the  appropriation  was  considered, 
■nils  is  merely  an  accumulation  of  aU  the 
things  that  we  have  done  hi  the  past 
and  that  is  aU  it  is.  Here  the  Treasury 
is  faced  with  the  responsiblUty  of  paying 
biUs.  If  the  cash  is  not  there,  there  is 
no  other  way  under  law,  as  far  as  I  know 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  cari 
pay  bills  except  to  Issue  some  kind  of 
security,  which  hi  the  great  bulk  of  the 
cases  becomes  a  part  of  the  statutory 
debt. 


year. 

My  friend  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  CuHTis]  has  pohited  out  hi  the 
course  of  our  considerations  hi  executive 
session  many  times  the  great  backlog  of 
authorizations  which  are  outstanding 
with  respect  to  actions  we  have  taken 
In  previous  fiscal  years.  These  amounts 
could  be  spent.  It  can  be  argued  that 
ttiese  amounts  might  be  spent  If  someone 
did  not  exercise  some  degree  of  restrahit 
or  concern  about  It. 

T  i.lJ***  forgotten  tiie  exact  figure,  but 
1  beUeve  It  currenUy  is  hi  excess  of  $30 
billion. 

If  the  permanent  celling  is  so  high  as 
to  aUow  for  Uiat  total,  and  if  somebody 
wanted  to  do  It.  or  deemed  it  advisable. 


THX  BtJDorr  DxriCTT  m  ftocal  txax  leee 
Before  I  explain  why  the  committee 
recommends  a  debt  ceUlng  of  $330  bil- 
lion, I  beUeve  it  is  appropriate  to  review 
the  budgetary  situation  for  the  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967. 
The  President's  January  budget  pro- 

il^w/iJ!™*"***'*"^®  budget  receipts  of 
$100  bllUon  hi  tile  current  fiscal  year 
expenditures  of  $106.4  biUkm,  and  a  defi- 
cit of  $6.4  bUUon.  In  theh-  Johit  appear- 
ance before  your  committee,  the  Secre- 
t*^^o'  the  Treasury  and  the  Dhector 
°l  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  hidlcated 
that  they  expect  actual  expenditures  to 
approxhnate  the  January  projection 
Tb.^  anticipate  that  receipts  wiU  be 
5il  fJ'Ji?,*!^^'''  and  as  a  result  tiiat  tiie 
deficit  win  be  less  than  the  figure  pro- 
jected in  January. 

For  fiscal  year  1966  receipts,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  stated  that  he 
beUeves  it  would  be  prudent  to  pUm  on 
the  basis  of  $102.5  bUUon.  although  he 
suggested  that  actual  receipts  may  ex- 
ceed this  revised  projection  by  as  much 
as  one-half  blUlon  dollars.  This  hnpUes 
a  budget  deficit  hi  the  current  fiscal 
year  hi  the  order  of  $3  J  blUlon  to  $3.4 
billion,  to  contrast  to  the  January  budget 
estimate  of  a  deficit  of  $0.4  bllUon. 

Part  of  the  expected  hicrease  to  re- 
ceipts oyer  January  budget  levels  la  at- 
tributable to  the  recent  announcement 
by  the  Treasury  Department  that  cer- 
tain large  employers  wUl  be  requhed  to 
^J^  fi**'"®  '»^uent  deposits  of  taxes 
withheld  from  employees.  The  em- 
ployers affected  are  those  whose  total 
of  Income  and  social  security  taxes  with- 
held from  employees  and  their  own  social 
security  tax  UabiUty  exceeds  $4,000  a 
month.  BegtonIng  this  month  these 
employers  must  pay  such  .taxes  toto 
designated  depositary  banks  twice  a 
month  histead  of  once  a  month     Fur- 

2Jfi;^°^'t."^l.*'®*^**  ""«t  be  made 
withto  3  banktog  days  of  the  end  of 
^^  semhnonthly  period  histead  of 
withto  15  days  of  the  end  of  each 
month.  This  new  schedule  of  payments 
is  expected  to  result  to  Uie  coUecUon 
to  fiscal  year  1966  of  $900  mlUlon  mote 
to  withheld  todlvldual  tocome  taxes  than 
previously  estimated.  ^^ 

As  is  customary,  the  staff  of  the  Jotot 
committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Tttza- 
tion  provided  your  committee  with  to- 
dependent  estimates  of  receipts  to  the 
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flaeal  ywurs  1M«  and  1967.  The  staff  e«- 
tiiM^^  tbat  flaeal  year  VMH  adminla- 
traUve  budget  reoelpta  woold  total  $103  J 
blUlon.  or  from  $1.4  billion  to  $900  mll- 
Uon  more  than  the  admlnistratkm  es- 
timates. 

A  small  portion  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  estimates  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee staff  and  of  the  administration  is  at- 
tributable to  a  downward  revision  of  $200 
million  in  the  administration's  estimate 
of  misoeUaneous  receipts.  The  staff  Is 
not  in  a  position  to  estimate  these  re- 
ceii>ts  and.  therefore,  in  this  area,  used 
the  Jamiarr  budget  estimate. 

If  the  staff's  estimate  of  receipts  Is  ad- 
Justed  downward  t<x  this  revised  esti- 
mate of  miseellaneous  receipts,  coupling 
these  receipts  with  the  January  budget 
estimate  of  expenditures  suggests  a  def- 
icit of  $2.7  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  19M. 
This  would  be  $3.7  billiou  less  than  the 
January  budget  estimate,  and  $1.2  billion 
to  $700  million  less  than  the  current 
administration  estimate. 

THS  BOSOKT  DEFICIT  TH  WUCU.   TSAK   ItaT 

Turning  now  to  fiscal  year  1967.  the 
President's  January  budget  projected  ad- 
ministrative budget  receipts  of  $111  bU- 
lion,  expenditures  of  $112.8  billion,  and  a 
deficit  of  $1.8  billion. 
-  In  testimony  before  your  committee, 
the  Beeretaiy  of  the  Treasury  did  not 
provide  a  revised  estimate  of  receipts  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  He  indicated,  however, 
that,  weighing  all  the  uncertainties,  he 
sees  no  reason  to  revise  the  January  es- 
timate of  the  fiscal  year  1967  deficit— 
$lJbilMan. 

With  regard  to  expenditures  in  fiscal 
year  1967,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  noted  that  there  are  signs 
pt^tiBg  to  a  higher  total  than  the  $112.8 
billion  January  projection.  Examples  he 
cited  of  iKobaUe  increases  are: 

First.  Veterans'  readjustment  benefits 
In  the  fiscal  year  1967  will  be  up  $100  mil- 
lion over  the  President's  budget  estimate; 

Second.  Die  military  and  civilian  pay- 
raise  Mil  approvad  by  the  House  and  by 
the  Senate  f?ominlttee  on  Post  OOoe  and 
Civil  Barrlce.  which  would  increase  out- 
lays by  almost  $800  million; 

lliird.  The  Boose-approved  aivnvrl- 
atiop  bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  HBW  adds  significant  amounts  to 
the  budget  tat  Impacted  area  school  aid. 
odlege  stodant  loans,  and  the  National 
InsUtates  of  Health;  and 

Fourth.  The  Agriculture  appropriation 
bin  miproved  by  the  House,  adds  substan- 
tially to  the  requests  for  rural  electrtfl- 
catlcm.  agricultural  resear^  and  con- 
servation, and  the  sehotd  lunch  and 
medal  milk  programs. 

The  Budget  Director  pointed  out.  how- 
ever, that  budget  predictions  are  par- 
ticularly dlffleult  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
larg^  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
length  and  Intensity  of  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam.  While  the  January  estimate 
of  Defense  expenditures  is  still  the  ad- 
minlBtratlan's  best  estimate,  he  indicated 
th^  ooold  well  end  up  substantlaJly 
higher  or  lower  than  the  $68J  billion 
level  projected.  The  Director  conchided. 
theratore.  that  any  apedflo  reviskm  of 
the  Janoaiy  expenditure  estimate  would 
be  *1il8hly  eonjeetural  and  premature" 
at  this  time. 


As  I  mentioned  before,  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  furnished  the  committee  with 
independent  estimates  of  administrative 
budget  receipts.  It  Is  imptntant  to  stress, 
however,  that  the  staff  is  in  a  position 
only  to  estimate  receipts.  The  staff's 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1967  was  $116.2 
billion.  $5.2  billion  more  than  the  Jan- 
uary budget  estimate:  However,  the 
staff's  estimate  of  receipts  Is  based  in 
part  on  the  assimiption  that  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  fiscal  year  1967  will  be 
slightly  higher  than  the  $112.8  billion 
estimated  in  the  January  budget.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  inappropriate  to  relate 
the  staff  estimate  of  reodpts  with  the 
January  budget  estimate  of  expenditures 
for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  any  spe- 
cific estimate  of  the  budget  defldt  or  sur- 
plus In  fiscal  year  1967.  Hie  staff's  esti- 
mate does,  however,  imply  substantial 
improvonent  in  the  budget  picture  rela- 
tive to  the  January  budget  estimate  of  a 
defidt  of  $1.8  bUlion.  However,  even  if 
only  the  latter  figure  is  achieved,  it 
would  represent  the  smallest  deficit  since 
the  fiscal  year  1960. 

nBAaTTBT  PBoncnom  ov  thb  mmvuimmd  dibt 
lhutation 

In  support  of  its  recommendations  for 
a  debt  ceiling  of  $332  bilUon,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  presented  your  commit- 
tee with  a  table  Indicating  the  debt  limit 
it  feels  will  be  required  on  the  15th  day 
and  on  the  last  day  of  each  successive 
month  in  the  fiscal  year.  This  table  is 
shown  as  table  3  on  page  6  of  the  com- 
mittee rep<M^.  I  would  lilce  to  indude  it 
in  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

Ettimated  pubUo  debt  iubjtct  to  Umitation 
(bued  on  constant  minimum  operating 
cash  balance  of  $4.000,000,000) .  fiscal  year 
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3316.8 

31tL« 

318.8 

sn.4 

888.3 

338.4 

8ZI.1 
884.8 

838.3 

827.4 
817.6 

aaag 

826.0 


328.3 
827.1 
328.2 
337.7 
331.7 
328.8 
33a6 
331.6 
822.8 
338.4 
327.7 
317.8 


Booree:  C8.  TreaHuy  DatartaoMit. 

In  constructing  the  table,  the  Treas- 
ury followed  its  practice  of  past  years  of 
assuming  a  constant  iterating  cash  bal- 
ance of  $4  bUllaa.    Furthermore,  the 


Treasury  also  followed  the  past  practice 
of  adding  a  $3  billion  margin  to  its  esti- 
mates as  an  allowance  for  flexibility  in 
financing  and  for  contingencies. 

Tlie  Treasury  estimates,  then — ^incor- 
pwating  this  $4  billion  allowance  for 
the  operating  cash  balance  plus  a  $3 
billion  allowance  for  contingencies — 
show  a  statutory  debt  reaching  a  maxi- 
mum of  $331.7  billion  on  March  15,  1967, 
and  then  declining  to  a  fiscal  year  end 
level  of  $317.9  billlrai.  This  is  the  usual 
seasonal  debt  pattern  and  reflects  the 
fact  that  while  expenditures  are  spread 
fairly  evenly  over  the  fiscal  year,  recdpts 
are  concentrated  at  the  end  of  the  jrear. 
The  public  debt  typically  rises  to  a  peak 
In  March,  Just  before  the  receipt  of 
spring  tax  payments. 

The  Treasury  recommendation  was 
designed,  in  effect,  to  accommodate  the 
highest  level  the  debt  is  expected  to 
reach  during  the  fiscal  year  and  still 
provide  enough  leeway  for  a  $4  billion 
operating  cash  balance  and  a  $3  billion 
allowance  for  contingencies. 
coMiurnoE  actiok 

While  the  Treasury  Department's 
presentation  suggests  the  need  for  a 
temporary  debt  limit  of  $332  billion  dur- 
ing the  coming  fiscal  year,  your  commit- 
tee's bill  provides  for  a  limit  of  $330  bU- 
llon,  or  $2  billion  less.  At  the  same  time, 
this  limit  is  $2  biUicm  more  than  the 
limit  in  effect  during  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  submitted 
in  hearings,  your  committee  conduded 
that  a  limitation  of  $330  billl(m.  while 
tight,  will  provide  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment with  an  adequate  margin  for  flexi- 
bility in  the  management  of  the  public 
debt 

Tour  committee  notes  that,  according 
to  the  Treasury's  own  projections,  the 
$330  billion  celling  will  be  more  than  ade- 
quate on  all  but  3  dates  in  the  coming  fis- 
cal year.  On  these  3  dates— December 
15.  1966.  March  15,  1967.  and  April  15, 
1967— the  Treasury  can  stay  within  the 
$330  Idllion  limit  without  difficulty  by 
simply  permitting  operating  cash  bal- 
ances to  fall  slightly  below  $4  bUlion.  It 
win  not  be  necessary  to  utilize  any  por- 
tion of  the  $3  billion  allowance  for  oon- 
tlngendes  to  stay  within  the  limit. 

I  state  that  the  Treasury  will  be  able 
to  work  within  this  limit  without  diffi- 
culty because  experience  suggests  that 
operating  cash  balances  are  normally  low 
on  these  particular  dates.  Each  of  the 
three  dates  is  the  deadline  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  income  taxes  and  thus 
immedlatdy  precedes  the  receipt  by  the 
Treasury  of  substantial  sums.  Quarterly 
payments  of  estimated  income  tax  by  cal- 
endar year  corporations  are  due  on  De- 
cember 15.  On  March  15,  end-of-year 
tax  returns  for  calendar  year  corpora- 
tions are  due.  April  15  is  the  deadline  for 
filing  individual  income  tax  reUums  and 
for  paying  quarterly  installments  on  both 
corporate  and  Individual  estimated  in- 
come tax. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  cash  balances 
will  normally  be  permitted  to  fall  to  rd- 
attvdy  low  levels  at  theoe  three  times. 
Otherwise,  the  cash  balances  would  be 
abnormally  high  when  the  tax  ooUectlona 
are  reodved.   TaUe  8  on  page  10  of  the 
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r^ort  Indicates  that  <ash  balances  on 
these  dates  in  the  put  have  typically 
been  substantially  b(«>w  the  average 
monthly  balance  for  tq^  flsctJ  year, 

Let  me  get  down  to 
spect  to  these  three 
within  the  $330  billion 
turbing  the  $3  billion 
tingendes,  the  Treasi 
mit  its  operating  cash 
$3.2  bUlion  on  Decem 
billion  on  March  15, 
billion  on  April  15.  19$ 
the  current  fiscal  year 
these  declines  are  sma  ^r  than  normally 
occurs  on  these  three  occasions.  On 
December  15,  1965,  ti«e  Treasury  cash 
balance  was  $1.9  blllio^,  or  actually  $1.3 
billion  less  than  the  {balance  that  will 
be  called  for  <m  December  15,  1966,  un- 
der the  $330  billion  cd  i^  even  with  the 
$3  billion  allowance  for  contingencies. 
On  March  15,  1966,  the  Treasury  cash 
balance  was  $1.2  bilUo  i.  or  still  $1.1  bil- 
lion less  than  the  balance  that  will  be 
called  for  on  March  15, 1967.  On  April  15, 
1966,  the  Treasury  (ish  balance  de- 
clined to  $800  mUliocj  a  full  $2.7  mil 
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tpeelflcs  with  re- 
tes.    To  iterate 
t  without  dis- 
owance  for  con- 
have  to  per- 
to  fall  to 
15. 1966.  to  $2.3 
7.  and  to  $3.5 
The  record  of 
dlsdoses  that 


that  will  be 

,    Your  com- 

tb&t,  in  fact, 

in  the  cash 

nt  any  hard- 


Uon  less  than  the 
called  for  on  April  15. 
mittee  concluded  f  ronoj  i 
these  temporary  cut 
balance  would  not 
ship. 

Your  c(xninittee  alsd  jbdieves  that  the 
administration's  estinute  of  the  likely 
budgetary  deficits  in  fisoal  years  1966  and 
1967  may  well  be  conservative.  Esti- 
mates of  these  defidtf  jare  important  in 
the  determination  of  bhe  required  debt 
limitation.  Of  coursi.  the  budgetary 
outlook  could  be  altered  by  a  change  in 
the  situation  in  Vlet:^am  or  by  scMue 
other  unforeseen  eveiit.  If  such  an 
event  occurs,  Congresi  jmay  have  to  re- 
evaluate the  debt  limibi  This  would  be 
Just  as  certain,  however,  whether  the 
limit  is  set  at  $330  llUlon  or  at  $332 
billicm. 

Your  committee's 
TreastuT  view  of  the 
may  well  be  unduly 
not  only  on  the  exi 
receipts  in  the  cor 
also  on  the  conviction 
can  and  will  be  held 
compatible  with  the  ef 
necessary  Government  programs.  We 
are  confident  that  the  president  will  con- 
tinue to  stress  economy  in  the  operation 
of  the  Government  and  we  are  confident 
that  this  effort  will  be  successful  and  that 
new  ways  to  reduce  costs  will  be  discov- 
ered and  implemented.  Finally,  we  are 
convinced  that  Congress  through  the  ap- 
propriation process  w^  hold  down  ex- 
penditures and  prevent  any  unnecessary 
increases.  Increases  in  some  areas,  in- 
cluding those  already  acted  upon,  can 
and  should  be  offset  by  reductions  else- 
where. I 

Even  if  the  conflict  lA  Vietnam  or  some 
other  ccKitingency  should  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  the  January 
budget  projected,  howiter,  the  $330  bil- 
lion debt  ceiling  will  remain  appropriate 
as  long  as  the  increaqq  in  expenditures 
over  January  estimates  does  not  exceed 
the  increase  In  receipt^  over  the  same 
estimates.    Finally,  ai   I  mentioned.  In 


lief    that    the 

tidgetary  outlook 

c  is  based 

ation  of  higher 

flscal  year,  but 

expenditures 

the  lowest  level 

Ident  operation  of 


the  event  of  an  emergency,  Congress 
can  reconsider  the  $330  billion  celling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  not  going  to 
spend  more  money  than  is  projected  in 
the  President's  budget,  delivered  to  us 
in  January  of  this  year  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can 
handle  all  of  his  responsibilities  under 
this  celling. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going 
to  add  a  whole  lot  to  it,  or  if  the  costs 
in  the  Vietnamese  situation  are  to  be 
greater  by  an  appreciable  amount  than 
set  forth  in  the  budget  and  predicted  for 
this  fiscal  year,  then  this  amount  of  $330 
billion  may  not  be  enough. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  all 
of  us  recognize  that  under  such  circum- 
stances $332  billion  would  likewise  not  be 
enough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  tried  to  do 
was  to  adjust  the  debt  ceiling  in  order 
to  accommodate  not  a  theory  but  the 
actual  practice  which  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  followed  in  its  cash  bal- 
ances on  the  crucial  dates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  can  assure 
the  membership,  therefore,  that  this  $330 
billion  is  sufficient  under  present  reve- 
nue and  spending  estimates.  There  Is 
no  need  for  $332  billion.  Within  this 
$330  billion  limit  and  given  Treasury 
revenue  forecasts,  there  is  not  room  for 
continued  additiCHis  by  us  to  the  spend- 
ing authorizations.  There  is  not  an  al- 
lowance for  additional  amounts  to  be 
appropriated,  or  additional  amounts  to 
be  authorized,  in  the  coming  flscal  year 
over  and  above  programs  which  are 
presently  Included  in  the  budget. 

I  want  to  say  this  in  commmdatlon. 
I  think  until  last  fall  the  administration 
did  a  remarkable  job  of  holding  the  line 
on  Q>aidlng,  as  we  had  envisioned  it 
would  when  we  enacted  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1964.  Our  revenues  were  going  \ip. 
Our  rate  of  spending  was  being  held  rda- 
tively  constant.  We  were  beginning  to 
see  the  day  when  the  objectives  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964 — ^nainely,  growth  in 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy — 
would  bring  our  expenditures  toid  reve- 
nues into  balance.  I  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  said  in  the  committee  in  pub- 
lic hearings  that  that  legislation  would 
well  bring  us  to  a  balanced  budget  by  the 
year  1967.  Certainly,  we  were  moving 
along  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  simply  want  to 
emphasize  what  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas Is  saying  and  what  I  have  pub- 
licly said  many  times.  I  too  commended 
the  executive.  I  wish  people  would  look 
at  these  figures.  They  held  expenditures 
to  97.7  billion  for  fiscal  1964  and  to  96.5 
billion,  a  reduction  for  flscal  1965.  This 
was  below  the  figures  we  Republicans  at 
any  rate  had  recommended.  Indeed, 
they  did  hold  expenditures  down — that  Is 
the  other  dde  of  the  coin. 

Mr.  MTTiTfl.  It  was  about  S^tember 
of  last  year  when  the  rate  of  spending 
began  to  rise.  There  were  a  number  of 
programs  enacted,  of  course,  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year  that  brought  that  about — 
programs  such  as  those  providing  for 


expenditures  on  education  and  health. 
In  addition,  we  began  to  find  an  accelera- 
tion in  the  military  costs  for  Vietnam. 
All  of  those  things  may  stUl  be  met. 
however,  if  we  do  not  add  any  mmre  in- 
creases than  those  already  provided,  if 
the  estimates  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion ttie  right.  In  place  of  having  $111 
billion  in  revenue  as  the  Treasury  pre- 
dicts for  fiscal  1967,  we  would  have  better 
than  $116  billion  of  revenue.  If  we 
were  not  going  to  spend  i4>predably 
more  than  the  budget  says,  that  would 
mean  In  the  fiscal  year  1967  we  could 
have  a  balanced  budget.  We  could  have 
a  surplus  of  revenue  even  if  the  Vletntun- 
ese  costs  continue  to  rise  slightly  and 
even  with  the  rise  in  spending  which  be- 
gan in  September  of  1965. 

In  view  of  the  great  responsibilities 
that  we  face,  we  should  not  be  quarreling 
today  about  where  our  debt  ceiling  ought 
to  be  because  our  committee  I  think  has 
come  up  with  a  tight  ceiling — and  every- 
body knows  it.  What  we  ought  to  be 
concerned  about  Is  how  we  are  going  to 
hold  down  spending  in  this  Congress  to 
prevent  the  total,  if  at  all  possible,  from 
exceeding  the  $112  billion  set  forth  in 
the  Preddent's  budget. 

What  this  economy  needs  as  much  as 
anything  in  1967  is  for  us  to  attain  a 
balanced  budget.  If  we  can  do  that,  I 
think  we  would  be  going  a  long  way 
toward  avoiding  further  price  increases. 
We  would  also  be  going  a  long  way  In 
stopping  the  present  trend  toward  higher 
interest  rates. 

THE  NEED  FOX  AN  ADEQUATE  DEBT  LIICIT 

A  debt  ceiling  lower  than  that  proposed 
in  your  committee's  bill  would  be  unreal- 
istic. In  the  first  place,  it  would  not 
permit  the  Treasury  suffident  fiexlbillty 
for  efficient  debt  management.  For  this 
purpose,  the  Treasury  must  be  able  to 
defer  large  borrowings  \rtien  interest 
rates  are  temporarily  high  and  to  pro- 
mote an  orderly  market  in  Government 
securities.  The  debt  limit  must  also  be 
high  enough  to  accommodate  normal  In- 
tra-aimual  fluctuations  In  the  debt  at- 
tributable to  the  uneven  flow  of  recdpts 
and  to  provide  some  allowance  for  con- 
tingencies. 

If  the  debt  limit  were  set  unresdlBti- 
cally  low,  one  or  a  niunber  of  undesira- 
ble expedients  would  have  to  be  followed. 
It  might  be  necessary,  for  example,  to 
interrupt  payroll  savings  plans.  Such 
an  interruption  might  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  sell  savings  bonds  to  the  public 
in  the  future.  Alternatively,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  reduce  the  volume  of  Treas- 
ury bills  outstanding  to  such  low  levels 
that  the  market  for  short-term  obliga- 
tions would  be  denied  Important  sup- 
port. If  Government  cash  balances 
were  reduced  and  maintained  at  ab- 
normally low  levels,  the  11,000  depod- 
tary  banks  and  through  them  the  en- 
tire credit  structure  would  be  adversely 
affected.  Finally,  an  unrealistically  low 
debt  ceiling  could  conoeivaUiy  force  the 
Government  to  dday  payments  for  serv- 
ices rendered  by  employees  and  con- 
tractors, thereby  weakening  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Government. 

The  review  of  the  overall  fiscal  situa- 
tion of  the  Federal  <3overzmient  this  year 
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iffreals.  I  believe,  an  Improved  pietmre. 
The  outlook  for  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures suggests  the  need  for  »  tempormry 
statutory  dri>t  UmltaUon  of  |3M  bUllon. 
only  $a  billion  more  than  the  limitation 
in  effect  last  year.  This  would  be  the 
smallest  annual  increase  in  the  last  S 
years.  Although  tight,  the  ceiling  pro- 
vided is  a  realistic  one.  It  will  accom- 
modate required  Federal  expenditures 
and  provide  a  sufficient  margin  for  con- 
tingencies as  well.  I  therefore  urge  your 
support  for  Hit.  15202,  the  bill  which 
will  establish  this  debt  limitation  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  limitation  is  the 
bMt  we  can  do  imder  the  eiicumstances. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  else  we 
could  have  recommended  to  you.  I  tliink 
this  certainly  merits  your  full  considera- 
tion and  your  full  support.  I  hope  the 
membership  will  go  along  with  our  rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  would  hope 
that  what  the  gentleman  has  said  is  true. 
But  I  think,  and  I  still  say,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  if  we  still  have  a  balanced 
budget,  that  means  that  the  debt  ceiling 
will  not  go  down  and  the  debt  will  not 
decrease  Just  because  we  have  a  balanced 
budget. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  we  ended  up  the  fiscal 
year  with  a  surplus  of  $3  billion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  But  we  are 
not  talking  about  a  siuplus.  We  are 
talking  aixtat  a  balanced  budget 

lilr.  MILIiS.  A  balanced  budget  would 
not  give  you  anything  to  apply  on  the 
pubUc  debt.  But  if  we  have  some  sur- 
plus, whatever  that  surplus  is.  it  auto- 
matically  Is  used  to  reduce  the  debt. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  it  not  seem,  how- 
ever, what  we  are  doing  is  leaving  the 
ImpresslOQ  with  the  people  that  $285 
bUllon  Is  the  permanent  debt  ceiling? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do 
not  think  th<  pewle  are  getting  that 
impression.  I  have  always  thought  that 
the  majority  of  the  pec^le  were  a  lot 
smarter  than  we  give  them  credit  for. 
and  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  they  keep  up  on  events  and  are 
betto-  Informed  than  perhaps  we  realize. 
I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  is  being 
misled.  They  know  what  the  outstand- 
ing obligations  are.  If  they  do  not,  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  daily 
Treuury  statements.  The  Information 
is  there. 

Whether  the  obligations  are  issued 
under  temporary  authority  or  permanent 
authority,  the  debt  is  a  debt.  There  is 
no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  having  two  figures  here. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  tried  to  explain  how 
we  got  into  that  situation  and  what  the 
reasons  were  for  its  continuance.  I  do 
not  want  us  to  Increase  the  c^Ung  any 
more  than  we  have  to.  frankly.  If  we 
put  a  permanent  ceiling  into  the  law. 
naturally  we  must  anticipate  what  our 
spending  and  revenue  requirements  will 
be.  not  for  only  one  fiscal  year  but  for  the 
to  oome.    Unless  we  did  this,  we 


would  be  rii^t  back  enacting  new  "per- 
manait"  celUngs  in  the  following  years. 

Thoee  who  want  a  permanent  ceiling 
want  to  get  out  from  under  having  this 
■annual  exerdsc.  Where  would  we  put 
the  permanent  celling?  At  $350  billion? 
At  $300  billion?  Where  would  you  put 
it?  It  might  have  to  be  much  higher 
than  the  $330  billion  that  we  are  recom- 
mending if  we  were  to  be  sure  it  would 
meet  all  possible  needs  in  the  future. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MTT.T»S.    I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  CX7RTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

We  have  come  to  what  is  recognized  by 
many  people  as  an  aimual  ritual,  al- 
though I  recall  it  has  not  always  been 
merely  annual.  There  was  1  year  when 
we  actually  increased  the  temporary  debt 
ceiling  three  times  in  1  year,  and  I 
thought  there  was  some  pretty  good  dis- 
cipline that  resulted  from  those  exer- 
cises. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Reorganization  of  Congress.  I 
have  been  very  interested  in  many  of  the 
proposals  advanced  by  a  variety  of  people 
to  have  the  Congress  estaUish  a  legisla- 
tive budget  process.  Of  coiu-se.  many  of 
the  people  reconunended  that  we  develop 
machinery  of  this  sort  and  then  have 
said.  "Why  don't  we  have  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  con- 
sisting possibly  of  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  Senate  Fl- 
luuioe  Committee,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  Approprlatioiu  Committee,  and 
zero  in  on  this  question?" 

Others  have  suggested  that  we  ought 
to  have  an  omnibus  budget. 

Of  course,  the  answer  is  that  this  is 
exactly  the  machinery  Congress  estab- 
lished in  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

I  have  argued  that  the  reason  it  never 
was  utilized  as  an  effective  instrumen- 
tality was  that  we  never  gave  a  staff  to 
the  Joint  Budget  Committee.  If  we  do 
not  give  a  good  professional  staff  to  a 
conunittee,  it  is  very  difficult  for  it  to 
fimction.  So  the  Congress  has  never  de- 
veloped a  method  whereby  they  can  zero 
In  on  this  very  crucial  fiscal  question, 
namely  the  balance  of  the  Federal  budg- 
et which  lies  behind  Inflation  and  the 
added  economic  problems  it  creates,  and 
the  problems  I  would  argue — although 
this  is  a  much  more  sophisticated  the- 
ory—behind the  deficits  in  our  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments.  But  this 
crucial  question  of  whether  in  a  given 
fiscal  year  we  should  have  a  balanced 
budget,  or,  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  deficit, 
how  much  should  it  be.  or  if  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  surplus,  how  much  should  it 
be.  Congress  has  never  devtlaped  the 
machinery  to  exercise  its  Judgment  on 
the  question.  Congress  always  should 
(H?erate.  in  my  Judgment,  based  upon  the 
studies  of  an  appropriate  committee  to 
do  the  Job.  which  studies  should  be  based 
upon  public  hearings,  written  reports, 
and  based  upon  the  public  debate  that 
then  can  take  place  with  intelligence  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

However,  there  is  one  device  whereby 
the  Congress  can  exercise  its  Judgment 
on  a  balanced  Federal  budget,  and  that 


is  the  debt  ceiling  legislation  that  Is  be- 
fore us  today.  It  is  a  cumbersome  tech- 
nique, as  I  have  often  said,  but  it  Is  a 
very  effective  technique. 

niere  are  those  who  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  an  item  veto  for  the  President. 
I  happen  not  to  like  it  very  much,  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  give  the  executive 
branch  that  much  authority,  because 
perhaps  there  might  be  an  executive  in- 
clined to  arm-twist  and  cut  out  a  project 
in  a  certain  congressional  district,  or 
leave  the  item  in  if  the  Congressman 
affected  went  along  with  the  President 
on  other  unrelated  matters. 

But  let  me  say  this:  When  we  use  the 
debt  ceiling  as  a  method  of  exercising 
our  Judgment  on  expenditure  levels  for 
a  given  fiscal  year,  in  effect  we  say  to  the 
President,  as  we  are  saying  here  today 
in  the  bill  recommended  by  oiu-  commit- 
tee, that  no,  the  ceiling  should  be  $330 
billion,  not  $332  billicm  as  you  have  re- 
quested and  we,  the  Congress,  expect  you, 
the  President,  to  cut  out  $2  billion  some- 
where in  your  projected  expenditure  pro- 
gram for  this  particular  fiscal  year. 

When  we  do  that  we  in  effect  are  saying 
to  the  President,  "Now.  exercise  the  item 
veto.  Flgiu'e  out  where  to  cut  spending, 
in  all  of  these  vast  powers  to  spend  that 
the  Congress  has  given  you." 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  Mr. 
Mn.Ls.  has  aptly  pointed  out  that  these 
carryover  balances  of  powers  to  spend 
funds  which  were  not  spent  last  fiscal 
year  now  amount  to  over  $100  billion. 
ITiese  carryover  balances  are  to  be  added 
to  the  new  powers  to  spend  that  Congress 
this  session  will  grant  to  the  President, 
approximately  $120  billion.  Add  that  to 
the  carryover  balances  of  over  $100  bil- 
lion, and  the  President  has  within  his 
legal  power  to  sq^end  over  $200  billion, 
and  now  about  $236  billion,  of  which  he 
has  said,  "I  am  only  going  to  spend  this 
year  $117  billion." 

But  we  on  the  Ways  and  Means  C(»n- 
mittee  know  this,  that  the  President  can 
actually  spend  only  that  for  which  he 
has  the  money.  The  money  can  oome 
frc»n  three  sources.  Two  are  pr(q;>er 
sources. 

The  one  which  is  by  all  means  the 
most  aboveboard,  and  the  most  proper, 
is  from  taxes.  This  is  open  and  above- 
board.  Congress  has  to  give  the  power 
to  levy  taxes  against  our  pe<H>le.  so  we 
get  our  revenues  from  taxes. 

But  if  there  are  insufficient  revenues 
from  taxes  to  meet  the  expenditures, 
then  we  have  to  do  what  is  done  by  any 
family,  or  any  business,  or  any  State,  or 
local  government:  We  have  to  borrow  the 
differem^.  But  that  becomes  cash.  We 
can  borrow  in  fact  from  the  banks,  to  a 
large  degree,  and  this  becomes  additional 
debt. 

We  can  anticipate  what  we  are  going  to 
get  in  the  way  of  revenues  from  taxes, 
based  upon  pretty  good  studies  of  oiur 
staff  and  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation,  which  has  proved  over  a 
Iieriod  of  years,  by  the  way.  to  be  fairly 
accurate  estimates. 

This  is  what  we  have  done.  We  have 
anticipated  what  those  tax  revenues 
might  be.  We  know  what  the  President 
says  he  is  going  to  spend.  So  the  dif- 
feraice  becomes  that  which  must  be 
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this  squeeze 
^th  limited  tax 


;  the  discipline 
have  been  ex- 
re  area,  we  have 
ets. 


added  to  the  debt  anq  Icmne  under  the 
debt  ceiling. 

There  is  a  third  souitie  that  I  referred 
to  which  I  will  now  idention.  whereby 
the  Executive  can  r^ist 
that  the  debt  celling, 
revenues,  would  impost  lupon  him  In  ex- 
penditure policy.  It  13  a  technique  that 
is  available  to  a  famil;^,  or  to  an  indi- 
vidual, or  to  a  businesK  Capltsd  assets 
can  be  sold  off.  We  |l|ave  been  doing 
this.  Instead  of  exerci 
that  I  believe  we  shoi 
ercising  in  the  expendif 
been  selling  off  capital 

In  one  sense  I  prefer!  ihat,  I  might  say, 
to  the  problems  that  aire  created  when 
we  increase,  a  debt  whjeh  is  already  l)e- 
yond  manageable  pn^portions,  or  in- 
crease taxes  which  ma$y  economists  and 
others  now  recognize  are  so  high  still, 
after  the  tax  cut  of  19$4,  that  they  are 
impeding  our  economi^  growth  in  many 
ways.  j 

I  Just  want  that  to  q^  out  in  the  open. 
When  we  sell  off  captlal  assets  we  are 
pursuing  a  coiu-se  of  aetion  quite  limited 
which  In  the  longnm  aggravates  rather 
than  alienates  our  flscafproblems. 

As  I  look  around  tq^  Chamber,  I  see 
there  are  probably  fevtir  than  50  Mem- 
bers present.  This  exercise  we  are  going 
through  now  can  be  wh^t  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  an  article  Of  June  3,  1966, 
refers  to  as  the  "gaiies  Congressmen 
play."  The  article  ta^  about  the  fact 
that  again  we  will  hate  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  In  the  Senate  considera- 
tion of  the  debt  ceilirtf. 

There  is  one  aspecffof  the  article  I 
would  be  inclined  to 
facts.    It  says: 


Prcun  tills  exercise  evef; 
suppoeed  to  conclude  t 
Is  keeping  a  tight  reUi 
ministration. 


conforms  to  the 


ience  adduced  at 
jhesirings  in  pub- 
it  have  been  in 
er  is  released  to 


fone  presximably  la 
a  caref  til  Congress 
a  profligate  ad- 
Let  me  say  that  thU  Congress  could 
play  no  game  with  tfK  people  of  this 
country  if  the  news  ii^edia  would  ac- 
curately report  the  evj 
some  of  oiur  commit! 
lie,  or  that  which  mi 
closed  hearings  and 
the  public;  or  if  theyj  Would  accurately 
report  the  debates  in  the  well  of  the 
House — what  I  am  saj||ng  now  might  be 
included — or  if  they  ^ould  report  the 
previous  debates  whicl  i  have  occiured  on 
the  debt  ceiling.  If  hey  would  report 
what  is  written  in  th(!  printed  commit- 
tee report  and  the  ar  i  lunents  and  data 
set  forth  in  the  minirity  views,  there 
would  be  no  game  beiig  played  by  the 
Congress. 

There  is  a  great  re:  ]  tonsibility  on  the 
news  media  for  accuictely  reporting  to 
our  people. 

Thomas  Jefferson  ]K)inted  out  elo- 
quently that  this  repr  j  sentatlve  form  of 
government  caimot  sirvlve  without  an 
educated  populace.  :3ut  we  must  add 
the  coroUary  today  th^t  it  also  must  be 
an  informed  populacej  We  can  have  an 
educated  people — we  iflo  have,  by  and 
large — but  when  they  [are  not  accurately 
informed  or  when  they'  are  misinformed 
it  is  Indeed  difficult  !flor  the  people  to 
operate  a  representative  form  of  gov 
emment. 


As  I  have  often  said,  the  responsibil- 
ity of  informing  the  people  Is  not  Just  on 
the  news  media.  It  is  more  gravely  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  elected  to  serve 
the  people  in  the  representative  c<a)acity. 
But  if  we  do  our  Job  of  gathering  to- 
gether the  knowledge  sind  wisdom  within 
the  society,  through  the  committee 
process  and  through  the  study  and  de- 
liberative process  of  open  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  the  people  still 
are  not  informed,  then  I  believe  the  onus 
can  largely  be  placed  upon  the  news 
media.  Indeed,  I  say  the  weakest  link 
in  representative  government  today 
is  the  inadequate  reporting  to  the  peo- 
ple of  what  goes  on  in  the  d^>at€8  and 
in  the  deliberations  on  these  great  issues. 

No.  this  is  no  game  that  Congress  is 
playing  here.  There  are  some  in  Con- 
gress who  may  be  playing  a  game  with 
the  debt  ceiling,  but  the  chairman  of  our 
commlttee,  who  preceded  me.  is  not 
playing  any  game  with  this.  I  may  dis- 
agree with  him  as  to  certain  details  here 
and  there,  but  ours  is  an  honest  dls- 
Eigreement.  and  I  believe  he  respects  my 
point  of  view.  It  is  more  a  gradation  of 
views  rather  than  a  disagreement  oa 
something  fundamental. 

What  the  chairman  has  said  in  exposi- 
tion of  the  problem  which  faces  us  is  in- 
deed true.  I  would  say  to  him  one  thing, 
when  he  points  to  the  dire  results  of 
what  could  happen  if  Congress  does  not 
increase  the  debt  ceiling.  He  points  up 
what  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones]  asked.  "Why  do  we  not  get  rid  of 
this  obviously  inadequate  permanent 
ceiling?"  This  is  a  reason  why  he  can 
make  the  speech  every  time  as  to  what 
the  consequences  will  be  if  we  do  not 
move.  Maybe  the  chairman  likes  to 
make  this  speech. 

I  say  that  because  he  certainly  is  ab- 
solutely correct  in  his  dire  predictions  of 
what  will  happen  if  we  fail  to  act.  The 
Congress  has  to  move.  We  caimot  sit 
with  a  $285  billion  ceiling  when  we  al- 
ready owe  and  have  outstanding  about 
$320  billion  of  debt  certificates.  I  do 
think,  though,  we  could  have  a  realistic 
permanent  debt  ceiling  that  would  have 
to  be  moved  up  each  year  only  if  we  fol- 
lowed deficit  financing.  In  other  words, 
simply  treat  that  which  we  call  tempo- 
rary as  permanent  so  that  the  debate 
each  time  is  around  should  it  remain 
$328  billion,  or  become  $330  billion,  or 
$332  billion.  Then  those  of  us  who  might 
think  we  can  get  by  with  no  increase  with 
$328  billion  would  not  be  forced  to  have 
to  vote  for  a  bill.  We  could  say.  "Well, 
you  Just  sweat  this  one  out"  and  hold 
them  to  that.  This  is  an  area  where 
there  can  be  many,  many  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion. 

The  point  is,  though,  this  is  no  game. 
This  actually,  as  I  have  tried  to  demon- 
strate, is  the  one  way  we  in  the  Congress 
have  of  expressing  our  Judgment  on 
what  we  think  the  expenditure  levels 
should  be  for  a  given  fiscal  year. 

There  are  some  reforms  in  this  debt 
ceiling,  however,  that  we  could  consider 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  have 
pointed  this  out  during  the  consideration 
of  the  rule  in  arguing  for  an  open  rule 
that  would  permit  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered.   Incidentally,  if  the  closed  rule 


had  been  turned  down  and  we  were  im- 
mediately to  start  consideration  of 
amendments  under  an  open  rule.  I  would 
have  to  confess  that  the  committee  is  not 
really  ready  to  recommend  the  actual 
amendments  that  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  some  of  these  mints  that  I 
want  to  stress.  Oh,  we  would  be  in  a 
position  of  exardsing  our  Judgment  on 
whether  it  would  be  $332  billion,  as  the 
administration  requested,  or  $336  billion 
as  Mr.  Rrass  might  want  or,  as  I  might 
argue  and  would  like  to  have  argued,  that 
$328  billion  could  have  been  lived  with. 
However,  one  thing  I  think  should  be  in- 
cluded under  the  debt  ceiling  and  pres- 
ently is  not  are  these  participation  cer- 
tificates that  Congress  Just  recently  au- 
thorized.  This  is  part  of  the  Federal 
debt,  the  real  debt  Because  of  the  mech- 
anisms we  have  developed,  wisely  or 
luiwisely,  to  put  this  phase  of  the  debt 
In  participation  certificates,  they  then 
become  more  111^  the  kinds  of  securities 
which  are  subject  to  the  debt  ceiling.  I 
think  we  would  be  doing  well  to  move  in 
the  direction  in  the  future  of  covering 
more  of  that  which  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  actusdly  owes;  that  which  is  a  lia- 
k^ty  against  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  under  the  debt  celling. 
There  would  be  a  better  discipline  then. 
This  would  require  considerable  work. 

There  also  Is  no  question  in  my  mind 
but  what  we  ought  to  be  zeroing  in  on 
this  question  of  the  interest  ceiling  that 
is  present  law  in  respect  to  debt  secu- 
rities under  the  debt  ceiling  which  have 
maturities  of  longer  than  5  years.  This 
interest  ceiling  is  4V^  percent.  It  is  com- 
pletely unrealistic  in  relation  to  the 
money  market  today.  The  Federal  Oov- 
errunent  has  not  been  able  for  several 
months  to  market  any  long-term  secu- 
rities l>ecause  the  demand  is  such  that 
nothing  would  sell  for  4'^  percent.  There 
are  those  in  this  House  who  would  resist 
the  removal  of  this  Interest  ceiling.  They 
should  be  heard,  but  so  should  those  be 
heard  who  feel  that  this  should  be  re- 
moved. This  is  the  appropriable  occasion 
for  discussing  this  very  difficult  problem. 

Now  let  me  say  this:  As  a  result  of  our 
handcuffing  the  Treasury  Department  in 
the  maimer  in  which  it  can  market  the 
Federal  debt  we  have  been  forcing  it  Into 
the  short-term  area  to  refinance,  because 
it  is  not  Just  the  increase  in  the  Federal 
debt  that  has  to  be  financed,  but  it  Is 
the  maturing  Federal  debt. 

In  some  instances  this  needed  refinan- 
cing could  represent  $70  billion  to  $80 
billion  and  sometimes  $90  billion  a  year, 
particularly  when  Treasury  goes  Into  90- 
day  bills.  In  other  words.  Treasury  has 
to  refinance  the  same  amount  of  debt 
many  times  in  1  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole  problem  of 
debt  management  has  forced — and  this 
interest  ceiling  has  forced — the  Federal 
Government  into  the  short-term  market. 
Actually,  as  the  maturity  is  shortened 
and  we  get  to  the  90-day  bills,  the  nearer 
that  is  to  money.  A  90-day  Federal  note 
is  certainly  near  money.  This  Is  a  way 
of  monetizing  the  Federal  debt,  without 
even  going  through  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  This  indeed  has  created  a  great 
deal  of  the  inflationary  force  that  all  of 
us  are  now  beginning  to  see  coming  out 
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In  the  Increaaes  In  tti«  Consumer  Price 
Index.  So,  you  cannot  handle  some  of 
these  economic  toroea  that  exist  without 
bearing  some  deleterious  oonsequenoes. 
You  can  temporize,  you  can  fool  the 
people,  perhaps,  about  what  these  forces 
are.  but  In  the  long  run,  this  attempt  to 
deceive  the  people — and  I  submit  that 
this  Is  what  this  Is — Is  a  costly  thing.  It 
means  that  the  amount  of  Interest  the 
Federal  Oovemment  Is  paying  Is  much 
higher  than  It  need  be.  It  also  means 
that  interest  rates  In  our  society  are 
higher  than  they  need  to  be;  interest 
rates  for  our  people  who  have  to  buy 
homes,  Interest  rates  for  the  consumer, 
the  housewife  who  buys  a  dishwasher  or 
a  dryer  or  any  of  these  consumer  dur- 
ables, or  an  automobile.  The  fact  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  which  Is  the 
main  single  user  of  credit  In  our  society, 
and  our  capital,  has  moved  Into  the 
capital  maiicets  In  such  an  Irrational 
fashion,  has  aggravated  the  danger.  The 
administration — and  I  will  use  this 
word — has  not  got  the  courage  to  present 
the  Issue  forthrightly  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  because  there  are  some 
people  In  the  Congress  and  elsewhere 
who  have  the  mistaken  Idea  that  by  sit- 
ting and  holding  this  interest 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Bftlssourl  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some 
people  In  the  Congress  and  elsewhere  who 
have  in  my  Judgment  the  mistaken  Idea 
that  by  sitting  on  this  arbitrary  Interest 
celling  that  thereby  they  will  have  low- 
interest  rates.  They  are  only  fooling 
themselves  and  actually  bringing  about 
higher  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  great  trage- 
dies of  the  bUl  that  was  passed  last  week 
or  the  week  before  aside  from  the  de- 
ception that  It  created — and,  really,  that 
was  playing  games.  I  would  say,  with  the 
people — ^was  the  creation  of  these  par- 
tidpatlon  certificates  without  imposing 
any  interest  celling  on  them  at  all  while 
retaining  interest  crilings  on  other  debt 
securities.  They  can  go  to  whatever  the 
iQaiicet  demands.  Z  think  the  market 
tomorrow  Is  going  to  show  that  the  de- 
mand will  be  more  than  S.5  percent  and 
I  suspect  It  wlU  be  closer  to  5.7  percent 
Interest.  And  this  Is  at  the  same  time 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  con- 
siderable expense  through  public  rela- 
tions and  otherwise  to  get  our  people, 
through  appeals  to  patriotism,  to  buy 
E  bonds  yielding  only  4.1 -percent  inter- 
est.   This  Is  not  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Interest  rates  are 
such  or  the  market  is  such  that  it  de- 
mands these  high  interest  rates  today — 
and  I  would  argue,  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  administration  to  follow  cor- 
rect fiscal  policies  this  is  so — then  do  not 
play  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  little  in- 
vestor today,  the  persons  who  are  bu3rlng 
the  ■  bonds— to  subsidise  the  great  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  by  lending  it  mcmey  be- 
low the  market  rates.  We  tried  thttxuh 
an  ammdmsnt  to  at  least  make  these  5.7- 
peroent  inddi>tedness  certificates,  which 
are  long  teim  (obe  cut  down  into  smaller 
siMs  so  that  the  moaJl  Investor  can 
buy  some  of  those.    The  administration 


and  the  leadership  of  the  Congress  under 
the  Democrat  leadership  resisted  even 
this. 

No,  no;  these  certlfieates,  says  the  ad- 
ministration, have  to  be  in  big  blocks  so 
only  the  big  investors  can  buy  them  and 
get  this  interest  rate.  Now  this  Is  not 
demagoguery.  This  Is  a  real  Issue. 
Much  of  this  could  be  made  into  dema- 
goguery. I  have  no  desire  for  it  to  go 
to  that  point.  But  this  Is  a  reality.  We 
are  selling  to  the  small  investor  in  this 
coimtry  E-bonds  at  a  4.1-percent  return 
to  him  while  these  new  participation 
certificates  pay  5.7  percent.  At  the  same 
time  ttie  administration  still  refuses  to 
take  its  courage  in  hand  to  tell  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  people — Look,  to  have  a 
4  y4 -percent  celling  on  long-term  Govern- 
ment bonds  is  Irrational  and  it  has  kept 
us  from  properly  handling  and  maiicet- 
Ing  the  Federal  debt.  It  is  costing  us 
money.  It  Is  dlsnipting  the  money  mar- 
ket. It  is  causing  undue  inflation.  It  Is 
creating  a  grave  inequity  to  the  small 
patriotic  investor  in  E-bonds.  Let  us 
get  rid  of  it. 

Let  me  say  something  else  with  regard 
to  interest.  Yes.  you  can  encourage  low 
Interest  rates  in  a  society  to  the  extent 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  as  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  capital  mai4:et  has  in- 
fluence by  keeping  its  interest  rates  that 
it  agrees  to  pay  on  its  indebtedness  at 
a  low  rate.  But  what  happens  if  this 
rate  is  so  low  that  the  Oovemment  can- 
not sell  certificates  in  the  marketplace? 
Then  we  go  to  another  governmental 
agency  for  help,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  which  we  have  given  the  pri- 
mary responsibility — by  the  way  It  is  an 
arm  of  the  Congress — Congress  has  the 
power  and  I  hope  we  keep  it  here,  to  reg- 
ulate the  value  of  money.  Believe  me, 
to  maintain  the  value  of  money  is  the 
most  important  function  the  Federal 
Government  can  serve  in  a  private  en- 
terprise system  because  that  is  the  most 
essential  weight  and  measure  in  the  mar- 
ketplace—the value  of  money.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  as  an  arm  of  the 
Congress  has  a  mandate  to  preserve  the 
accurate  value  of  money;  not  to  manipu- 
late the  value  of  money  for  desirable 
eocmomic  ends,  but  to  preserve  the  value 
of  money  for  desirable  economic  ends, 
to  regulate  the  amount  of  money  so  that 
we  have  the  right  amount  commensurate 
wlvh  the  size  of  our  economy  and  in- 
crease the  amount  of  money  commensu- 
rate with  proper  estimates  of  econom- 
ic growth,  and  not  as  the  result  of  try- 
ing to  create  artificially  economic 
growth. 

Economic  growth  requires  an  Increase 
in  the  supply  of  money  but  it  Is  that 
economic  growth  which  creates  the  de- 
mand for  an  Increased  supply  of  money. 
The  idea  that  by  simply  increasing  the 
money  supply  you  can  therel^r  artifldsdly 
create  economic  growth  Is  a  dangerous 
albeit  popular  fallacy. 

But  we  have  also  put  another  burden 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  System — and  a 
pnver  burden — to  provide  an  orderly 
market  for  the  Treasury  Department  In 
marketing  Government  bonds.  This  Is 
a  very  dUBcult  function.  But  whan  In 
the  nam*  of  providing  orderly  maitet 
for  Government  bonds  you  ask  the  Fed- 


eral Reserve  System  to  buy  bonds  at 
interest  rates  ttiat  are  wmtlniudly  below 
the  demands  of  the  maike^lace.  then 
you  destroy  or  you  badly  weaken  the 
Federal  Reserve's  ability  to  carry  out  its 
primary  function  of  preserving  the  value 
of  our  money.  Monetary  policy  is 
debilitated. 

Now  this  is  not  Just  a  theory.  This 
came  to  a  demonstration  in  1951  when 
after  World  War  n  we  had  been  trying 
to  refinance  the  Federal  debt  through 
securities  that  were  well  below  the  mar- 
ketplace demand  in  Interest  rates  with 
the  commendable  desire  of  hopefully 
keeping  Interest  rates  low  by  having  the 
Federal  indebtedness  certificates  at  a 
lower  than  market  value. 

We  continued  this  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, of  course,  as  it  bought  these  cer- 
tificates up  to  create  the  orderly  mar- 
ket was  actually  monetizing  the  debt. 
Here  is  where  the  heavy  monetary  in- 
flation of  World  War  n  or  post- World 
War  n  occurred.  Finally,  and  this  was 
under  a  Democratic  administration,  so 
this  Is  not  pfurtisan  politics,  there  was  a 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
DoTTGLAs,  who  took  the  floor  to  say  that 
no  longer  can  we  ask  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  buy  these  securities  below  the 
market  value  because  even  the  Federal 
Oovemment  as  a  purchaser  In  the  mar- 
ket is  not  getting  a  good  deal  because 
inflation  Is  raising  the  price  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  it  must  buy.  So,  in  effect,  the 
Federal  Reserve  told  the  Treasiuy.  you 
have  to  go  out  in  the  maiicetplace  and 
pay  whatever  interest  rate  the  market 
demands.  This  l»  when  the  heavy  infla- 
tion after  World  War  n  was  stopped. 
From  then  on  we  have  had  creepinis  In- 
flation up  until  October  1965  on  to  the 
present. 

I  have  suggested  that  inflation  is  being 
created  to  some  degree  in  1966  not  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  but  the  Trecwury  it- 
self having  to  sell  securities  with  shorter 
maturities — 90-day  notes,  which  amount 
to  new  money  because  it  cannot  sell  long- 
term  bonds  in  the  marketplace  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  will  not  buy  them 
either. 

So  without  the  Federal  Reserve  In- 
tervening, Treasury  has  been  In  this  way 
monetizing  some  of  the  debt. 

It  Is  necessary  at  some  time  and  at 
some  Imgth — and  I  shall  not  do  it  now 
because  of  time — to  point  out  in  depth 
the  illogic  of  the  position  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Maddxh]  ad- 
vanced during  the  debate  <»i  the  rule 
when  he  said: 

Well,  we  don't  have  to  worry  about  the 
Federal  debt  becaiue  the  ratio  of  debt  to 
groH  national  product  la  lew  than  It 
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When  did  he  say— 1946?  That  Is  the 
key  to  the  Illogic  in  that  particular  syl- 
logism.   That  is  the  fallacy. 

The  year  1946  is  not  the  optlmxmi  of 
what  we  wish  the  raUo  of  Tedenl  debt 
to  gross  national  product  to  be.  It  is 
probably  the  worst  period  jrou  could  pos- 
sibly pick.  It  was  the  period  right  after 
heavy  deflclt  financing  which  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  win  World  War  II. 

As  I  said,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  ratio 
of  gross  natlcmal  product  to  Federal  debt 
during  the  100  years  of  peacetime  de- 
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during  peacetime 
rcttio  to  gross  na- 


veltqpment  of  this  soc  1  tty,  because  the 
figures  are  avallaUe  baJp^  to  1860.   Never 
has  the  Federal  debt 
exceeded  a  15-percent 
tlonal  product.  i , 

Here  it  Is  20  years  alfter  World  War  II 
and  we  still  have  not  gotten  that  ratio 
down  to  below  50  percent,  or  it  is  Just 
now  getting  below  50  i^roent.  Then  we 
find  out  that  the  bulki  of  the  decline  in 
that  ratio  comes  fromj  the  heavy  infla- 
tion of  World  War  II  blacause  the  debt  Is 
in  fixed  dollars.  Gross  national  product, 
of  course,  is  in  annual]  dollars,  the  in- 
flated dollars.  The  gni|s  national  prod- 
uct ratio  to  debt  declines  as  Inflation 
goes  up,  without  a  stroke  of  the  legisla- 
ture's pen.  because  of  ihe  fact  that  one, 
the  debt,  is  in  fixed  debars  and  the  ONP 
Is  in  inflated  dollars.    | 

Two-thirds  of  the  decline  of  the  ratio 
of  ONP  and  Federal  detail  is  a  result  of  the 
inflation  since  1946. 

The  question  that  W0  bave  to  ask  our- 
selves is  this:  Is  there  iehough  flexibility 
in  the  ratio  of  ONP  and  {Federal  debt  for 
us  to  assume  a  war  or  al  major  economic 
downturn?  We  have  Uft  ourselves  little 
or  no  resiliency  with  a  ratio  of  50  percent 
when  it  should  be  15  pe^^nt  at  the  most. 

I  am  glad  that  tl^  administration 
spokesmen  have  recogbized  one  thing. 
They  have  not  admitud  it  openly,  but 
tacitly  when  they  talk  in  terms  of  asking 
this  Congress  to  increase  taxes — and  this 
probably  will  come  about;  I  think  the 
President  probably  wiUJih  another  couple 
of  months  come  up  and  say  that  to  win 
the  war  in  Vietnam  we  have  got  to  have 
an  Increased  tax  for  Vleit|iam — let  me  say 
that  that  would  be  a  i  touch  preferable 
course  than  other  possible  courses,  and 
that  is  what  the  tacit  admission  of  the 
administration  is.  It  ii  Jnuch  preferable 
to  increase  taxes  than  it  is  to  put  a  fur- 
ther burden  on  the  Fed^val  debt. 

The  administration  |ltnows  that  they 
can  finance  extra  expenditures  beyond 
our  revenues  through  more  debt.  Why, 
then,  should  they  ask  ichat  we  increase 
taxes?  Both  will  havd  a  dampening  ef- 
fect on  an  infiated  econbmy,  and  it  does 
not  matter  from  that  standpoint.  But 
the  administration,  although  they  will 
not  admit  it  openly,  is  saying  to  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  to  every  person 
in  the  United  States  that  there  is  a  dan- 
ger in  a  Federal  debt  that  is  too  large  in 
relation  to  gross  national  product  in  a 
period  of  a  heated  ee«nomy.  This  is 
what  we  are  talking  apbut  or  trying  to 
talk  about  here  today  tn  discussing  how 
much  additional  debt  lOan  an  economy 
stand.  1 1 

Let  me  conclude  my '  remarks  by  re- 
ferring again  to  the  faiot  that  this  debt 
celling  legislation  can  be  a  discipline  on 
expenditures.  I  am  glad  that  this  blU 
has  been  cut  by  $2  billion  below  the  re- 
quest of  the  admlnistr  ibon.  I  think  it 
should  be  a  $4  billion  o  4;  at  least 

Do  not  think  for  1  iiinute  that  the 
executive  cannot  and  will  not  reduce  ex 
penditures  if  the  result  (I  here  today  hold 
down  the  increases  tti^t  the  President 
had  anticipated  in  l:|qrrowlng  money 
through  this  process. 

I  want  to  read  some  remarks  I  made 
at  the  end  of  our  closed  hearings,  that  I 
<lirected  to  the  SecretaiM  of  the  Treasury, 


Mr.  Fowler.   These  are  on  jMtge  98  of  the 

hearings: 

Hi.  Cttstis.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  speak 
briefly  to  the  motion?  The  thing  that  dis- 
turbs me,  Mr.  Secretary,  about  your  presen- 
tation is  that  It  keys  on  the  problems  that  I 
recognise  exist  In  management. 

He  had  been  talking  about  the  fact 
that  if  we  might  do  that,  that  is,  tighten 
up  the  debt  celling — the  $4  billion  Chair- 
man Mills  referred  to  as  flexibility  for 
cash  flow,  and  the  $3  billion  for  contin- 
gencies— his  fiexibllity  would  be  cut 
down — 

You  do  this  on  the  assumption  that  the  other 
parts  of  the  administration  do  not  have  a 
regard  tor  these  probI«ns — 

That  is,  the  need  for  the  Treasury  to 
have  flexibility  for  proper  management 
of  the  debt — 

because  the  alternative  to  the  problems  you 
present  is  to  cut  your  expenditure  level.  This 
Is  a  difficult  choice,  I  grant.  The  Director  of 
the  Budget  thinks  he  Is  squeezed.  But  there 
Is  no  question  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  if  you  went  to  him  with  the 
eloquence  with  which  you  came  bete,  and 
said,  "Look  what  you  are  doing  to  my  flexi- 
bility. If  you  continue  at  your  present  level 
of  expenditure,"  he  would  have  to  make  a 
judgment  whether  It  would  not  be  better  to 
cut  expenditures  a  little  more,  even  on  a  good 
program,  than  to  present  this  kind  ot 
problem. 

That  would  interfere  with  the  orderly 
management  of  the  Federal  debt. 

Sure  there  can  be  cheating  on  this. 
When  we  cut  this  request  by  $2  billion, 
the  President  can  cut  in  on  the  flexibility 
that  he  really  should  have  to  properly 
manage  the  Federal  debt.  But  the  real 
way  that  the  President  can  go  Is  the  way 
I  think  Congress  should  be  instructing 
him  to  go,  which  would  be  to  cut 
expenditures. 

Let  me  point  out  the  key  thing  which 
occiured  when  the  President  did  hold 
expenditures  down  In  fiscal  year  1964  and 
1965.  Note  that  he  did  that  without 
any  orders  from  the  Congress  other  than 
our  exhortation  in  the  tax  bill — and  Mr. 
Mills  exhorted  him  as  much  as  we 
Republicans  did,  and  so  did  other  good 
Democrats.  He  had  the  power  to  spend 
at  the  $100  billion  level,  but  he  only  spent 
at  the  $97.7  level.  He  had  the  power, 
and  said  he  would  spend  almost  at  the 
(100  billion  level,  when  he  held  it  to 
$96.5  billion. 

But  as  he  did  that,  he  kept  asking  the 
Congress  for  more  power  to  spend,  and 
the  carryover  balances  incretised  from, 
on  July  1,  1963,  $87.8  bllUon,  the  next 
year  to  $89.3  billion,  and  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1966,  to  $96.7  billion.  But 
at  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year  the 
carryover  balances  will  be  $101.5  billion, 
with  revisions.  Those  were  the  esti- 
mates, this  January.  "Riese  estimates 
were  revised  to  $114.7  billion  carryover 
power  to  spend  that  the  President  has 
not  exercised.  Add  to  this  the  $121.9 
billion  new  power  to  spend  the  President 
requested  and  the  Congress  is  granting  to 
him — and  then  some — and  we  see  the 
President  has  over  $236  billion  power  to 
spend. 

This  is  what  has  been  going  on.  and 
what  has  led  me  to  say  on  many  occa- 
sions during  debate,  "When  Is  the  real 
President  Johnson  going  to  stand  up?" 


Is  he  the  President  who  has  been  holding 
expenditures  to  these  creditable  levels  In 
fiscal  year  1964  and  fiscal  year  1965  or  the 
President  who  has  been  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  vote  him  more  power  to  spend, 
increased  amounts  while  he  has  not  been 
using  the  powers  already  granted  to  hlmf 

In  September  1965,  the  President 
Johnson  who  has  brought  about  the 
present  Inflation  stood  up,  and  he  in- 
creased overnight  the  expenditure  levels 
from  $97.3  billion  annual  rate  for  the 
first  2  months  of  fiscal  1966,  July  and 
August.  He  had  been  following  this 
$97.3  billion  rate  but  this  was  radically 
increased  In  September  to  $114  billion 
annual  level.  That  is  extrapolating  it 
out.  This  level  of  expenditure  is  what 
has  continued  and  the  wholesale  price 
index  rose  rapidly,  so  did  the  consumer 
price  index  and  as  price  inflation  moved 
so  oiu*  imports  increased  and  our  exports 
decreased  and  our  international  deficits 
grew  worse  not  better. 

My  concluding  remarks  are  these :  This 
is  not  Just  Vietnam  by  any  manner  of 
means.  This  expenditure  Increase  is 
across  the  board. 

Incidentally,  if  we  could  not  have  both 
guns  and  butter,  of  course  we  would  cut 
in  on  the  butter.  My  Judgment  is  tliat 
we  can  actually  have  guns  and  butter, 
but  we  cannot  have  rancid  butter.  We 
have  to  get  into  the  expenditure  policy. 

My  following  remarlcs,  I  regret  to  say, 
are  not  a  compliment  to  my  own  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Even  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  we  have 
not  been  holding  to  the  President's  budg- 
et. By  overwhelming  votes  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  we  have  gone 
beyond  the  President's  budget  requests, 
both  as  to  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations. 

Next  week,  I  regret  to  say,  we  will 
probably  see  an  almost  unanimous  Con- 
gress— ^because  it  will  have  the  popular 
label  of  "defense" — voting  for  an  increase 
beyond  the  President's  already  lush 
budget  in  that  field  of  defense  by  some 
$900  million. 

Not  me. 

If  there  were  a  real  study  and  debate 
on  the  issue  of  defense  expenditures,  we 
would  find  there  is  ample  ability  in  this 
society  to  provide  proper  military  power 
to  carry  out  our  International  policies 
and  committments  particulary  if  we 
would  use  the  defense  we  alresidy  have, 
and  to  carry  out  the  good  domestic  pro- 
grams we  should  have  considerably  be- 
low the  appropriation  figures  we  have 
been  voting.  Certainly  well  within  our 
revenue  estimates. 

But  the  Issue  is  Involved  in  expenditure 
policy,  and  the  Congress  has  defaulted 
almost  completely  In  the  study  and  de- 
liberative process  that  alone  can  produce 
sound  expenditure  Judgments, 
oxmaui.  LCAVx  to  armra 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  oa  the  bill  before 
the  C(nunittee  of  the  Whole  at  this 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  .Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Ur.  miMAK.  Mr.  Ctaalmuui.  the 
priDclpal  uvument  ttiAt  I  have  heard  In 
oppoeitlan  to  proTkUnsr  a  debt  limita- 
tion of  $330  bUllon  Is  the  fact  that  soma 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  do  not  like 
the  form  of  OnandTHt  that  we  have  had 
In  the  lact  year. 

The  Tax  Adjustment  Act  ot  1966, 
which  passed  this  body — and  I  might 
add  with  the  support  of  some  of  those 
who  are  now  questioning  our  method 
of  financing — was  clearly  designed,  In 
large  part,  as  a  temporary  method  of 
raising  revenues,  although  at  the  same 
time  It  did  provide  smne  basic  improve- 
ments In  our  revenue  structure.  The 
mAlor  one-time  revenue  Increases  pro- 
vided by  this  blU  were  the  speed-up 
In  corporate  Income  tax  rates  and  the 
provision  for  graduated  withholding  for 
Individuals.  Some  additional  revenue 
was  also  provided  by  reinstating  two  of 
our  excise  taxes.  These  were  viewed  by 
all  as  a  means  of  temporarily  providing 
reveniie  during  this  period  of  the  Viet- 
nam crisis.  It  was  realized  that  this 
revenue  wotild  not  again  be  available  In 
subsequent  years.  However,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  normal  growth  In  the 
revenue  system  each  year  Is  approxi- 
mately $7  to  $8  billion.  This  means  that 
In  the  future,  while  we  will  not  have 
this  temporary  revenue  raised  by  the 
Tax  Adjustment  Act,  we  will  have  other 
revenue  to  take  Its  place.  I  believe  that 
making  sure  of  our  revenue  needs,  both 
in  the  short  and  In  the  long  run.  rep- 
resents re^onslble  financing,  and  I 
suspect  that  were  it  not  for  November 
coming  so  soon,  most  of  the  Members 
would  agree  with  me  on  this. 

Another  area  of  dispute  In  connection 
with  this  $930  billion  debt  limitation  has 
been  the  Sales  Participation  Act.  This 
really  seems  to  me  to  be  apart  and  sepa- 
rate from  the  question  as  to  whether  we 
should  raise  the  debt  limitation  or  not. 
Actually,  If  one  were  to  accept  all  of  the 
arguments  of  the  opponents  of  the  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act,  we  would  be  here 
asking  not  for  a  debt  limitation  of  $330 
billion,  but  a  much  larger  linUtation,  per- 
haps $334.2  blUlon. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  this  House, 
and  I  Include  both  parties  in  this  state- 
moit,  should  take  a  responsible  p<rint  of 
view  with  respect  to  the  debt  limitation. 
A  vote  to  recommit  or  a  vote  against  the 
limitation  Is  a  vote  to  revert  to  the  per- 
manent debt  UmitaUon  of  $285  bilUon. 
with  an  actual  debt  outstanding  on  June 
SO  of  $319  billion — the  current  estimate 
of  the  Treasury  Department — there 
would  be  nothing  but  chaos  if  we  let  the 
debt  limltoUon  revert  to  $385  billion. 
This  Is  something  which  I  believe  we  Just 
coold  not  permit  to  happen.  It  would 
east  doubt  on  the  whole  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  UJ3.  Qovemment  and  the 
congressional  procedure  for  handling 
these  (M^eratlons.  I  really  cazmot  bring 
myself  to  bdleve  that  any  Member  of  this 
body  really  would  want  this  to  happen. 
If  this  is  true,  why  vote  for  a  motion  to 
recommit?  This  UmlUtion  of  $330  bil- 
lion is  the  smallest  increase  in  the  dd>t 
we  have  had  In  many  years.  Moreover, 
your  committee  has  already  taken  a  con- 
servative view  on  the  needs  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  this  respect  and  kept  a  tight  Ud  on 


the  temporary  debt  This  bill  only  allows 
the  administration  one-half  of  the  $4 
bilUon  increase  It  asked  for.  On  this 
bads,  I  ask  your  vote  against  the  motion 
to  recommit  and  your  support  for  the  bill 
upon  final  passage. 

Bir.  SATLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  past 
years  I  have  agreed  to  administration 
appeals  for  increases  in  the  national  debt 
limit  because  each  such  request  was  ac- 
companied by  the  promise  that  extension 
of  indebtedness  was  of  a  temporary 
nature  and  would  be  rectified  as  soon  as 
possible.  Now  I  must  tell  you  that  my 
patience  has  been  exhausted  and  that 
I  can  no  longer  in  conscience  support 
further  boosting  of  the  debt  level. 

Tear  after  year  Congress  approves 
extravagant  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations in  excess  of  revenue;  in  conse- 
quence, periodic  rises  in  the  debt  limit 
have  become  accepted  practice.  So  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  the  very  principle  of  a 
ceiling  has  become  a  complete  fiasco.  It 
is  hypocrisy  to  pretend  concern  at  the  in- 
fiationary  trend  while  automatically  ac- 
cepting each  request  for  an  Increase  in 
debt  levels. 

What  today's  bUl  amounts  to  Is  an- 
other evasion  of  the  responsibility  that 
requires  dollar  stability  if  money  earned 
is  to  carry  any  semblance  of  the  value 
pledged  by  the  Federal  Qovemment. 
Within  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  partici- 
pated in  the  effort  to  promote  the  sale 
of  Oovemment  bonds,  and  in  so  doing 
I  have  left  the  Impression  that  these  pur- 
chases would  bring  a  reasonable  ap- 
preciation to  all  patriotic  Investors  an- 
swering the  call  to  assist  In  underwriting 
Uncle  Sam's  honest  expenses.  If  I  were 
to  vote  for  another  increase  In  the  debt 
limit,  I  would  betray  the  confidence  of 
those  investors,  for  each  time  that  na- 
tional debt  goes  up  the  buying  power  of 
the  dollar  deteriorates  and  owners  of 
Oovemment  bonds  experience  the  same 
losses  suffered  by  pensioners  and  others 
dependent  upon  fixed  Incomes.  Instead 
of  repaying  dollars  borrowed  with  inter- 
est, the  Federal  Oovemment — through 
its  irresponsible  fiscal  policies — r^udi- 
ates  its  moral  responsibility  by  presiding 
over  the  devaluation  of  the  moaey  it  has 
borrowed. 

Oeorge  Washington  said  in  his  Fare- 
well Address: 

Aa  a  very  Important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cberlab  puMlo  credit  .  .  .  use 
It  as  sparingly  as  possible  .  .  .  avoid  like- 
wise tbe  accumulation  ot  debt  .  . .  discharge 
the  Debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing  upon 
posterity  the  burden  which  we  ourselves 
ought  to  bear. 

James  Madison  wrote : 

A  Public  Debt  Is  a  Public  curse,  and  In  a 
Bep  Oovt  a  greater  than  In  any  other. 

Sometime  in  the  future,  if  the  cost  of 
defending  this  coimtry  against  Commu- 
nist aggression  becomes  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  is  currently  estimated  by 
the  administration,  there  may  be  Justi- 
fication for  increasing  the  debt  limit. 
At  the  moment  the  request  for  further 
depredation  of  the  dollar  cannot  be  de- 
fended, for  cutbacks  In  bureaucratic 
extravagance  would  more  than  account 
for  budget  deficiencies. 


With  sound  fiscal  poUcles  it  would  in 
fact  be  possiUe  to  reduce  the  debt  and 
thus  fulfill  an  obligation  not  only  to 
today's  taxpayers,  but  to  future  gen- 
erations which  win  incur  the  unpleasant 
consequences  of  the  present  administra- 
tion's wasteful  policies. 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
was  a  time  when  the  only  sure  things  in 
life  were  death  and  taxes.  We  can  add  a 
third  "sure  thing"  to  the  list— that  Con- 
gress will  regularly  meet  to  give  perf  imc- 
tory  i4>proval  to  raising  the  so-called 
tonporary  national  debt  limit.  We  are 
gathered  for  that  purpose  again  today,  as 
we  have  gathered  so  many,  many  times  in 
recent  years. 

The  tragedly  of  this  exercise  in  futil- 
ity is  that  fewer  and  fewer  vcdces  are 
being  raised  against  this  practice.  It  has 
almost  become  a  way  of  life.  However, 
this  cwistant  and  repeated  raising  of  the 
debt  limit  remains  an  admission  that  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  cannot 
and  will  not  exercise  fiscal  restraint. 

When  you  consider  the  fiscal  actions 
taken  thus  far  this  year,  the  American 
public  must  wonder  if  there  is  any  limit 
at  all  to  the  sUght-of-hand  and  double- 
talk  exercised  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

First,  there  was  the  new  "vigorous 
withholding  system"  that  borrows  money 
from  the  American  citizenry  without  in- 
terest so  that  the  current  budget  can 
loc^  better  for  at  least  1  year.  Then 
there  was  that  deluxe  exercise  in  fiscal 
gimmickry  to  pennlt  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  to  sell  par- 
ticipations in  a  pool  of  Oovemment-held 
financial  assets  or  loans.  This,  of  course, 
is  to  hide  $4.2  bllUon  of  deficits  trom.  the 
public  view  this  next  fiscal  year.  It  does 
not  show  up  in  the  national  debt  column-, 
even  though  we  still  owe  it. 

Tou  would  think  that  after  all  of  this 
fiscal  manipulation  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  come  before  Congress  to  ask  for 
a  higher  ceiling  on  the  nationiJ  debt. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  roof  scans  to 
have  been  blown  off  by  unrestrained 
spending,  and  no  amount  of  gimmickry 
or  bookkeeping  slight-of-hand  can  keep 
the  national  debt  within  reasonable 
Umlts. 

In  making  his  request  for  a  raise  in  the 
debt  Umlt,  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler 
startled  us  by  saying  that  the  higher 
limit  "is  needed  to  operate  the  financial 
affairs  of  this  government  In  a  prudent 
manner."  "Prudent,"  did  he  say?  I  fail 
to  see  anything  "prudent"  about  the  way 
this  Nation's  fiscal  affairs  are  being  man- 
aged. 

The  financial  affairs  of  this  Nation 
have  been  handled  In  such  a  "prudent" 
mcmner  that  we  have  Increased  the  tem- 
porary debt  limit,  including  today's  ac- 
tion, by  $43  billion  since  June  30,  1960. 
And  during  those  same  6  years  the  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  has  totaled 
around  $77  Ulllon.    Prudent,  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  maintaining  a  statutory 
debt  limit  is  absolutely  essential  if  we 
ever  hope  to  maintain  fiscal  integrity 
within  the  Federal  Oovemment.  But  to 
repeatedly  raise  that  debt  limit,  even  on 
a  so-called  temporary  basis,  is  to  onn- 
pletely  lose  control  over  spending. 
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As  Oovemment  groMs  and  expendi- 
tures Increase  year  aft  i^  year,  Congress 
loses  much  of  Its  contrcfli  over  appropria- 
tions. As  the  budget 
the  various  commltt 
mlttees,  it  becomes  obv 
do  we  actually  get  a 
picture  of  Federal  sper 
get  a  chance  to  act  on  siid 
ing.  But  here  today,  M  tied  up  in  one 
neat  package,  is  a  pid<ie  of  legislation 
that  indeed  permits  u^l  to  look  at  the 
overall  spending  picture.  And  we  have  a 
great  opportunity  to  c|Jl  a  halt  to  the 
trend  that  leads  our  N^lon  deeper  into 
the  pits  of  insolvency,   i 

It  is  not  so  much  a  qu^tion  of  whether 
or  not  we  must  increa«^  the  debt  limit 
by  $2  billion  today,  or'  by  $4  billion  as 
requested  by  the  administration.  The 
important  issue  is  whnher  or  not  we 
mean  it  when  we  set  a  {new  debt  celling. 
Somewhere,  at  some  ti 
to  have  to  set  a  realistic 
lock  the  door.  We  are  yoing  to  have  to 
tell  all  concerned  that  this  is  as  far  as 
we  will  go,  and  then  stick  to  our  gims. 
Just  one  unanimous  "no"  from  this  body 
would  restore  the  theory  of  congressional 
restraint.  And  we  ml$ht  Just  be  sur- 
prised how  easily  the'  jboys  downtown 
would  learn  to  trim  thjelr  sails. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mii.  Chairman,  we 
again  are  considering  an  increase  in  the 
ceiling  on  the  national  debt.  It  was  Just 
a  year  ago  that  Congress  passed  a  bill 
raising  the  debt  limit  from  $324  to 
$328  billion.  Today  we  are  asked  to  tem- 
porarily increase  the  detit  ceiling  to  $330 
billion. 

We  know  the  perm^ 
established  by  law,  is  $2 
ever,  nine  times  since  1 1 
ber  of  the  House  of 
administration  has  re 
gress  to  raise  the  limit. 

Every  time  the  limit  is  reached  we  are 
asked  to  Increase  it.  We  have  been  called 
upon  to  raise  the  limit,  so  much  and  so 
often  that  it  seems  ridieulous  to  call  it  a 
celling  or  limit.  j 

I  have  consistently  on  iposed  these  debt 
ceiling  Increases.  I  be  |eve  the  Federal 
Qovemment  certainly  must  meet  its 
financial  obligations,  but  my  opposition 
has  been  in  protest  to  a  I  Continuing  trend 
of  deficit  financing.       | ; 

There  are  many  who  bf  lleve  that  limit- 
ing the  Federal  debt  is  ojtie  way  of  placing 
necessary  restraint  uppd  the  National 
Government  in  spendliig.  However,  for 
nearly  6  years  we  have  gone  through  the 
yearly  ritual  of  raising  the  ceiling  and 
opening  the  door  to  greater  Federal 
spending,  with  money  W^  do  not  have. 

Rather  than  go  through  this  exercise 
of  fiscal  futility  every  yfear,  perhaps  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  doing  away 
with  debt  limitation  as  a  means  of  budg- 
etary restraint. 

We  must  find  other  effective  methods 
of  restoring  fiscal  reqjwisibllity  in  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  simplest  solution 
would  be  for  the  adminOetration  to  post- 
poae  seeking  authorizations  for  costly 
new  and  imtested  progtiams.  The  war  in 
Vietnam  continues  to  pi  a  ee  a  heavy  drain 
upon  the  Federal  budgi^. 

Through  my  statemei  its,  my  actions  hi 
the  Appropriations  Coidmittee,  and  my 
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votes  on  the  fioor  I  have  urged  reductions 
in  Federal  spending  because  I  believe 
Government  should  set  the  example  and 
establish  careful  priorities.  We  must  de- 
fer those  things  we  do  not  immediately 
need.  We  live  in  so-called  prosperous 
times,  but  the  Federal  Government  Is 
doing  business  in  red  ink. 

The  administration  calls  for  fiscal  re- 
straint by  labor,  business,  and  industry. 
It  asks  the  housewife  to  econcHnlze  (mi  her 
grocery  shopping  list.  But  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  administration  to  take 
the  lead  in  demonstrating  fiscal  restraint. 

Today  our  public  debt  Is  approaching 
$320  billion.  This  is  $31  blUion  higher 
than  in  1961.  Today  the  interest  on  our 
naticmal  debt  costs  us  $12>/2  billion  a 
year — an  average  of  about  $250  per  tax- 
payer. 

The  mall  from  constituents,  both 
young  and  old,  reflects  growing  alarm 
over  the  spending  policies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Today's  inflationary  sph^ 
threatens  the  standard  of  living  of  many 
Americans  who  must  live  on  fixed  In- 
c(Hnes  and  modest  pensions.  The  debt 
which  has  been  escalating  steadily  over 
the  past  6  years  represents  a  sizable  bur- 
den which  we  are  handing  down  to  our 
children  and  grandchildren.  They  do 
not  appreciate  nor  understand  these  ac- 
tions of  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

Only  yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  17-year-old  young  lady  hi  Wichita. 
Kans.,  who  communicated  to  me  her  per- 
sonal concerns  about  the  future  of  our 
country.  Following  are  excerpts  from 
her  meaningful  letter  to  me: 

Dkar  Congressman  SHaivEa:  I  am  quite  up- 
set about  the  United  States  over-all  tax  sit- 
uation. I  have  recently  become  employed 
for  the  first  time,  and  tbe  fuU  scope  ot  our 
problem  has  come  Into  view.  Before  this 
time,  I  was,  of  course,  worried  about  tax  In- 
creases. However,  I  am  now  In  the  position 
of  actually  paying  for  all  of  our  Congressional 
Preflldentlal  flascoes. 

I  call  upon  you,  as  my  legislative  repre- 
sentatives, to  use  all  your  power  to  curb 
President  Johnson's  total  disregard  of  finan- 
cial stability.  I  am  appalled  at  our  coun- 
try's skyrocketing  expenditures  with  my 
money.  To  say  the  least,  I  am  angry.  I  am 
only  seventeen  years  old,  yet  President  John- 
son seems  to  think  that  I.  along  with  others 
of  my  age  group,  have  a  responsibility  to  his 
administration's  Irresiwnslblllty. 

Do  not  throw  my  letter  down  and  think  I 
am  merely  an  Irrate  teenager.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  111  never  collect  on  all  that  social 
security  and  medicare,  because  our  coun- 
try wlU  be  bankrupt  by  that  time.  I've  Just 
had  a  long  talk  with  my  parents  (who  can 
both  vote),  and  they  agree  with  me  fully. 
I'll  soon  vote  too,  and  I  hope  that  by  that 
time  there  will  be  a  few  more  men  and 
women  who  will  work  for  a  balanced  budget. 
Tour  sincere  constituent. 


The  first  step  we  can  take  in  strength- 
ening the  confidence  of  this  young  Amer- 
ican and  insuring  the  future  of  all  Ameri- 
cans is  to  strive  for  balanced  Federal 
budget.  If  we  continue,  year  after  year, 
to  raise  the  celling  on  the  Federal  debt, 
the  American  taxi^yers  will  have  every 
right  to  raise  the  roof,  with  the  President 
and  their  elected  representatives  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  oppose 
increasing  the  Federal  debt  limit  at  this 
time.    I  do  so  because  I  am  concerned 


about  the  inflation  which  has  hit  our 
economy.  I  have  spoken  before  to  this 
body  about  the  dangers  of  Infiatlon  and 
of  overstimulation  to  our  economy.  I 
wish  there  were  no  need  to  repeat  myself 
today,  but  in  my  opinion  the  problem 
remains  urgoit.  Serious  problems  should 
be  met  by  facing  them  squarely,  rather 
than  by  passing  the  buck,  which  is  what 
the  Government  has  been  doing  up  to 
now. 

There  are  two  main  tools  to  cope  with 
an  inflationary  situation:  monetary  pol- 
icy and  fiscal  policy. 

Monetary  policy— that  is,  adjusting 
Interest  rates — is  only  a  limited  solution. 
Interest  rates  have  been  raised,  and  yet 
it  appears  that  further  increases  will  not 
reduce  inflationary  pressures.  Indeed, 
the  overall  low  liquidity  situation  now 
facing  our  Nation's  banking  institutions 
may  have  made  additional  monetary  pol- 
icy adjustments  useless.  Much  evidence 
on  this  point  has  been  brought  out  dur- 
ing the  hearings  now  going  on  before  my 
committee,  Banking  and  Currency. 

If  monetary  policy  is  ineffective  in  re- 
ducing inflationary  pressures,  we  must 
seek  the  only  other  way:  By  balancing 
the  Federal  budget,  or  even  by  developing 
a  surplus.  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  has 
so  far  not  seen  fit  to  reduce  Government 
expenditures  below  expected  tax  rev- 
enues. I  have  disagreed  with  this  policy, 
and  I  have  said  so  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House. 

But  Congress  has  decided  to  Increase 
expenditures.  The  Implications  of  this 
decision  have  so  far  been  avoided,  and  I 
believe  we  must  face  them.  If  Congress 
believes  that  Government  programs  must 
be  supported  at  the  level  indicated  by 
past  votes,  I  believe  the  Congress  has  the 
responsibility  to  increase  revenue  to 
avoid  a  deficit  and  to  reduce  Infiatlonary 
pressures.  This  implies  turning  to  the 
tool  of  fiscal  policy — ^that  is,  adjustment 
in  taxes.  And  this  is  why  I  advocate  to- 
day, and  have  advocated  in  the  past,  a 
careful  study  of  feasible  tax  increases. 

The  overriding  problem  is  to  stop  in- 
flation. This  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
Congress.  We  must  face  up  to  it.  We 
should  have  acted  sooner.  But  now  Is 
better  than  never. 

Inflation  and  an  overheated  economy 
will  result  in  unemplojrment  and  a  short- 
age of  opportunity  for  our  citizens.  A 
full  employment  economy  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  meeting  the  goal  of  Individual  op- 
portunity, because  economic  security  and 
high  living  standards  are  the  objective 
of  the  very  programs  for  which  we  have 
appropriated  such  large  sums  of  money. 
By  permitting  ourselves  to  overstlmulate 
the  economy  at  this  point,  we  may  be  de- 
feating the  very  purpose  of  our  other 
domestic  legislation. 

I  feel  that  I  must  face  up  to  the  facts 
and  oppose  the  pr<H>osed  increase  in  the 
debt  limit. 

If  this  proposal  is  defeated,  it  will 
necessitate  a  delay  in  implementation  of 
some  parts  of  some  of  the  programs  for 
which  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
money.  But  I  believe  that  this  must  be 
balanced  against  the  clear  smd  present 
danger  of  a  disastrous  infiatlon.  There 
are  a  number  of  projects  which  can  be 
delayed  without  impairing  our  aMllty  to 
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cope  with  our  urcent  dcunestic  problenu. 
To  delsjr  Imdementatlon  of  these  la 
■omcthtnc  we  may  prefer  not  to  do.  But 
our  preferences  must  be  raged  In  terms 
of  the  fact  of  inflation.  Tht  f aet  ot  In- 
flatloo  requires  a  prudent  fiscal  policy, 
and  such  a  policy  requires  that  no  In- 
crease In  the  debt  celllnc  be  pennltted 
at  this  time.  I  must  therefore  vote 
against  this  bUl. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mtsslssippl.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  this  body  to  pass  HJl. 
15203,  the  proposal  by  President  John- 
BOR  to  Increase  for  the  second  time  in  2 
years  our  national  debt  limit,  would  be 
furthering  the  devaluation  of  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  beyond  any  previous  limits. 

Already  this  body  has  given  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Oovemment  an  al- 
most blank  cheek,  signed  and  ready  to 
fill  In  any  amount  no  matter  how  unrea- 
sonable the  request  by  the  President, 
even  though  the  purpose  may  be  for  any 
number  of  vote-buying  schemes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  committed 
over  250.000  military  men  to  fight  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Vietnam.  I  would 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  provide  any 
amount  of  funds  necessary  to  support 
these  men  who  are  risking  their  lives  in 
defense  of  our  country. 

But,  while  these  men  are  giving  of  the 
most  valuable  times  of  their  lives,  the 
Oreat  Society  administration  is  conduct- 
ing such  giveaway  programs  as  the  Job 
Corps,  the  Youth  Corps.  Operation  Head- 
start,  rent-a-share,  economic  devetop- 
ment.  and  many  other  programs  of  the 
so-called  war  on  poverty. 

Tlila  body  has  only  recently  passed  the 
sale  of  participations  bill,  which  gives 
the  President  the  best  accounting  gim- 
mick ever  devised  by  man,  to  cover  up  an 
ever  increasing  national  debt. 

I  beseech  my  colleagues  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  as  being  opposed  to  any 
further  attempt  by  the  President  to  place 
the  cost  of  temporary  pro^ierity  on  our 
children  and  grandchildren. 

Ut.  JOSL80N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
disturbed  about  the  necessity  to  increase 
the  debt  celling  by  another  $2  billion, 
and  I  think  that  this  Congress  could  have 
avoided  such  necessity. 

At  the  risk  of  saying  "I  told  you  so."  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  that  I  was 
one  of  only  five  House  Members  who 
voted  against  losing  approximately  $5 
bllUon  annually  in  Federal  revenues  by 
eliminating  excise  taxes.  Although  it  is 
true  that  subsequent  aptlon  by  the  House 
restored  some  of  the  excise  taxes,  revenue 
produced  by  the  restoration  falls  far 
short  of  the  total  revenue  eliminated  by 
the  original  slash. 

At  the  time  the  excise  tax  cut  was 
considered.  I  addressed  a  few  words  to 
those  colleagues  who  are  quick  to  vote 
for  q;>endlng  and  tax-cutting  measures, 
but  shed  crocodile  tears  about  the  stag- 
gering national  debt. 

Because  I  am  genuinely  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  the  Interest  alone  on 
the  national  debt  Is  over  $10  billion  an- 
nually. I  also  voted  against  a  $5  billion 
authorisation  for  the  apace  program,  al- 
though I  would  have  supported  a  sub- 
stantially lower  figure. 

Z  am  disturbed  by  the  necessity  to  in- 
crease the  Otbt  cdllng,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  action  that  the  Holise 


has  taken  In  the  past  makes  this  course 
Inevitable. 

Mr.  RHODiES  of  Arlaona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  the  June  7, 1966,  meeting  of  the 
House  Republican  Piriicy  Committee  a 
poUey  statement  regarding  increase  of 
debt  ceiling  limitation.  HJt.  15202.  was 
adopted.  As  chairman  of  the  ptdicy 
committee,  I  woxild  like  to  Include  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscou  the  complete  teou  of 
this  statement: 

RlFUBLICAW     POUCT     OOMMtmEK     STATUOEMT 

ON  lMCSK*n  or  Debt  Cxilimo  LnciTATXON, 

HJt.  16209 

Tbe  Republican  Policy  C<Hnmltte«  U  op- 
poaed  to  H.R.  15203  wbldi  woiild  IncrMUM 
the  temporary  limit  on  tbe  public  debt  to 
$330  billion.  We  reject  tbe  ptxUoaophy  of 
unrestrained  government  spending  and 
budget  deficits  that  baa  led  to  a  (37  billion 
increase  In  tbe  national  debt  since  1960  and 
frequent  demands  that  Oongresa  raise  tbe 
dsbt  celling. 

As  a  result  of  tbe  added  expMiae  of  so- 
called  Oreat  Society  programs,  this  country 
Is  faced  with  an  expenditure  budget  of  more 
than  $118  bUUon  for  fiscal  1967.  This  rep- 
resents a  $36  billion  Increase  In  federal 
spending  since  fiscal  1961.  Less  than  one- 
third  of  this  increase  can  be  attributed  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  As  might  be  expected, 
tbe  economy  of  this  country  Is  evidencing  the 
results  of  the  fallout  from  this  explosion  In 
governmental  spending.  Food,  clothing, 
housing  and  transportation  costs  have 
splraled  upward.  A  recent  survey  refiects 
that  the  housewife  Is  acutely  aware  of  the 
startling  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living.  Busi- 
ness and  financial  leaders,  as  well  as  econo- 
mists In  imlversltiee  and  Industry,  have  ex- 
I»«ssed  their  concern  over  the  Inflationary 
pressures.  Moreover,  the  Administration's 
spending  poUcles  have  resulted  in  a  rising 
deficit  In  our  balance  of  payments,  threat- 
ened our  International  monetary  stability, 
furthu-  drained  our  gold  reserves,  and  pre- 
soited  a  serious  problem  in  debt  manage- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  and  ever 
more  urgent  danger  signals,  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  has  refused  to 
place  its  flsoal  house  in  order.  Instead,  the 
President  has  asked  the  housewife  to  cut 
down  on  purchases,  the  public  to  step  up 
government  bond  buying,  and  business  to  cut 
back  oa  eqieDdltursa  for  plant  expansion. 
Apparently,  restraint  in  spending  is  a  trait 
to  be  pceaohed  but  not  to  be  practiced. 

AlthOTigh  the  Administration  forecasts  a 
deficit  of  leas  than  $2  billion  for  flsoal  1967, 
such  optlmlstlo  reports  are  based  ca  budget 
gimmickry  and  tiei^t-of-band  bookkeeping. 
This  relatively  dose  balance  between  rev- 
enues and  expenditures  was  achieved  not 
through  expenditure  control  but  through  a 
series  of  financial  manipulattons  designed  to 
cover  up  the  real  facts.  For  example,  the 
q>eed-up  In  tax  c<^ections  has  bean  oounted 
on  to  produce  approximately  $6  bilUon  In  ad- 
ditional revenues  for  flsoal  1807.  Seigniorage 
earnings  represent  a  windflaU  profit  ot  $1.6 
bUUon.  And  revenues  from  the  sale  of  re- 
financing of  government-held  loans  and  tbe 
sale  of  commodities  and  strategic  materials 
are  scheduled  to  produce  $6  billion. 

It  Is  Ironic  but  appropriate  that  tbe  truth- 
in-paekaglng  biU  and  the  pubUc  debt  limit 
legislation  ab-oold  be  scheduled  for  Congres- 
aiooal  ooaslderatl(»i  in  the  same  week.  No- 
where la  there  a  greater  need  for  truth-ln- 
packaging  than  in  the  Administration's  bud- 
get. Certainly,  the  eztravagantly-deacilbed 
economy-size  budget  and  Its  actual  oontents 
are  not,  as  advertised  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

In  view  of  the  recent  enactment  of  tbe 
Sales  Participation  Act,  the  limit  on  the 
public  debt  may  heoome  meanin^lesi.  Hits 
new  law  passed  over  the  unanimous  opposi- 


tion of  House  R^ubUcans.  makes  available 
to  the  Administratton  $10i>  blUion  partici- 
pations that  can  be  »oiA  to  obtain  addi- 
tional revenue.  Thus,  under  this  law,  the 
$4.2  billion  In  participation  certificates  that 
the  Administration  plans  to  sell  in  fiscal 
1967  could  have  been  raised  to  $6  billion. 
If  this  had  been  done,  the  deficit  would  have 
appeared  to  have  been  erased  completely  and 
with  it,  the  need  to  raise  the  debt  celling. 
But  It  chose  not  to  do  this.  Apparently,  it 
feared  that  such  flagrant  Juggling  of  the 
books  would  have  alerted  tbe  American  pub- 
lic to  Its  fiscal  chicanery. 

As  frustrating  as  the  debt  limit  exercise 
has  been.  It  has  served  a  worthwhile  purpose. 
It  has  focused  attention  on  government 
spending  and  the  closely  related  subject  of 
the  public  debt  and  the  more  than  $12  bil- 
lion that  will  be  required  for  Interest  pay- 
ments. It  has  also  provided  an  opportunity 
for  Congress  to  measure  and  discuss  the  dif- 
ference between  government  expenditures 
and  revenues.  Unfortunately,  even  under 
the  now-discarded  system  of  debt  manage- 
ment, the  listing  and  consideration  of  the 
total  obllgaUons  of  the  federal  government 
has  not  been  required.  Now.  rather  than 
moving  In  tbe  direction  of  full  disclosure 
and  accurate  accounUng,  we  are  establishing 
a  new  system  for  concealing  from  the  public 
tbe  true  fiscal  and  spending  picture. 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration 
m\ut  face  up  to  the  precarlousnaas  of  our 
present  financial  situation.  It  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  avoiding  a  runaway  economy 
that  may  lead  to  governmental  control  of 
wages,  prices  and  credit,  as  well  as  further 
Increases  in  taxes.  Certainly,  steps  must  be 
taken  to  meet  this  country's  serious  Infla- 
tionary surge.  ITnfartunately,  to  date,  there 
Is  no  IndicaUon  that  the  Administration  1* 
ready  or  willing  to  do  this. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  increase 
the  public  debt  limitation  another  $2  bil- 
lion. There  was  a  time  when  Congress 
and  the  dtteens  of  this  Nation  could  rely 
on  the  expansion  of  the  public  debt  as  a 
barometer  of  the  amount  of  d^clt  in- 
curred in  the  current  Federal  budget. 
When  this  Nation  was  engaged  in  mili- 
taty  struggle,  or  in  extensive  domestic 
programs,  and  when  Congres  deemed  It 
Justifiable  to  spend  more  money  than 
taxes  produced  in  a  given  year,  the 
Treasury  would  be  authorised  to  go 
beycmd  the  previous  dollar  limit  In  its 
borrowing.  Wbea  this  happtsatd,  the 
public  was  able  to  determine  how  much 
more  was  being  borrowed,  how  much 
more  was  being  spent,  and  how  much 
budget  deficit  there  really  was  by  look- 
ing at  the  increase  authorized  In  the  debt 
limit. 

But  this  era  of  straightforward,  com- 
monsense  bookkeeping  in  the  Federal 
budget  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Over  the 
vigorous  opposition  of  myself  and  189 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  the  Participation  Sales  Act  was 
passed  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  act,  in 
effect,  creates  authority  for  the  Oovem- 
ment to  borrow  huge  sums  of  money 
which  does  not  appear  as  an  expenditure, 
as  part  of  a  budget  deficit,  or  even  ss 
part  of  the  public  debt.  Since  the  bor- 
rowing power  under  participation  sales 
is  not  exercised  through  the  Treasury, 
but  by  the  selling  of  shares  in  agency- 
hdd  notes  at  high  interest,  the  so-called 
limitation  on  the  public  dc^t  has  no  effect 
on  partlcii>atlon  sales  activities. 

In  plainer  language,  a  oongressiooal 
limitation  on  the  pubUc  debt  at  $330 
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billion,  auob  aa  that  sought  today  would 
affect  only  direct  Treasary  borrowing. 
If  this  increase  In  the  1  mitation  is  ac- 
cepted today,  it  will  $iean  that  the 
Treasury  will  have  authiority  to  borrow 
about  $2  billion  more  than  Its  present 
limit.  But  despite  the  approval  of  this 
so-called  limitation.  notMng  would  stop 
the  administration  from  falsing  over  $6 


through  par- 
ens, which  are 
who   gage 
^et  figures, 
itation  is  not 
lount  of  Fed- 
;>letely  useless 
the  cost  of 
ebt.   This  year 
$13  billion 
the  Treasury 
the  amount 
Btratlon    for 
My  argument 


It  pays  to 
course,    these 
frcHn  budget 


billKHi  in  additional  f  i 
ticlpatlon  sales 
neatly   hidden   from 
Federal  spending  by  b 

The  so-called  debt 
only  deceptive  as  to  the 
eral  borrowing,  it  is 
as  a  gage  for  de 
maintaining  the  Federal 
alone,  Americans  are  pi 
as  Interest  payments 
debt — more  than  four 
requested  by  the 
education  aid  this  year 
is  not  with  the  paymeill  of  legitimate 
interest  on  authorized  Treasury  borrow- 
ing, however.  The  parUdpation  sales 
scheme  adds  needlessly  to  these  high  in- 
terest costs,  since  the  Oovemment  must 
pay  a  higher  rate  of  into^  to  particl 
patlon  sales  Investors  t 
Treasury  investors.  Of 
excessive  costs  are  absei 
statistics. 

Today,  we  have  embi^ked  on  many 
vital  and  ambitious  prqgrams,  and  we 
are  Involved  In  a  costly  struggle  in  south- 
east Asia.  In  that  bygo^f  era  of  honest 
budgetkeeping,  this  woun  have  been  an 
aM>roprlate  time  to  ralsi  the  debt  limit 
enough  to  accommodate  Hie  deficit  level 
needed  to  carry  on  this  sMruggle.  Under 
the  new  and  deceptive  nate  of  budget 
accounting,  however,  aini^oving  a  rise  in 
the  public  debt  limit  wi 
to  further  deceive  ouri 
public. 

After  winning  extn 
proval  of  the  Partidpatida  Sales  Act,  in' 
eluding  an  authorlzatl^  for  selling 
nearly  $5  billion  worth  of  loan  shares 
under  a  program  that  could  result  ulti- 
mately in  the  sale  of  dyer  $30  billion 
worth — ^nearly  10  percent  i  of  the  present 
Treasury  debt — the  admuiistration  now 
seeks  expansion  of  the  |  Treasury  debt 
Umlt.  If  we  were  to  approve  this  expan- 
sion, it  would  be  giving  me  appearance 
that  Congress  is  still  exmdslng  control 
over  the  total  amount  of  l^sderal  borrow- 
ing by  limiting  the  Treasury  debt.  With- 
out simultaneously  putting  a  celling  on 
the  other  segment  of  the  public  debt— 
that  derived  through'  participation 
sales — ^we  would  only  be!  attracting  the 
public  eye  to  the  old  systtam  of  straight- 
forward accounting  whenjit  is  no  longer 
valid.  Instead  our  eyes  niould  be  fixed 
on  all  segments  of  spending  and  borrow- 
ing—we  in  Congress  mu$i  shed  light  on 
the  hidden  as  well  as  tie  conventional 
channels  of  Federal  financing,  so  as  not 
to  further  the  deceptiohi  that  has  al- 
ready been  wrought 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Ur.  Chairman, 
this  bin.  HJt  15202,  woul  |  raise  the  tem 
Porary  legal  limit  on  th^  national  debt 
to  $330  binion— MS  billibh  higher  than 
the  permanent  authorize)  l' celling  of  $285 
billion.  Already  the  intcjriest  charges  on 
CXn TBS— Part  Id 
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rapid  ap- 


the  national  debt  eost  the  taxpayer! 
more  than  $1  billion  a  month. 

One  has  to  concede  that  the  adminis- 
tration la  having  serious  dlffloultte  in 
flnandng  its  operations  and  that  It  will 
be  sorely  pinched  if  Its  right  to  borrow — 
at  increasingly  higher  Interest  ratea— Is 
curtailed. 

The  fact,  however,  is  that  these 
wounds  are  self-inflicted.  And  they  can 
be  cured  by  a  strong  dose  of  self-dlsd- 
pline.  Federal  spending  is  shooting  up 
to  $118  billion  a  year,  the  level  projected 
for  the  1967  fiscal  year.  That  is  an  in- 
crease of  $35  billion  a  year  above  the  last 
Eisenhower  budget. 

Less  than  a  third  of  that  increase  is 
due  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

These  spending  polidee  and  this  ris- 
ing mountain  of  debt  have  led  directly 
to  inflation,  higher  prices,  the  continu- 
ing drain  on  our  gold  supply,  the  balsuice- 
of-payments  defidts.  Yet,  instead  of 
exercising  self-restraint,  the  administra- 
tion Juggles  the  books  to  make  the  pic- 
ture seem  better  than  it  is,  plots  new 
ways  to  spend,  and  suggests  higher  taxes 
on  the  wage  earner  who  is  already 
struggling  between  the  Jaws  of  high 
taxes  and  rising  prices. 


Our  President  has  urged  housewives  to 
exercise  restraint  at  the  grocery  store- 
as  if  she  had  any  choice  with  today's 
prices — ^he  has  urged  businessmen  to  hold 
down  their  spending;  he  urges  labor  to 
keep  within  his  wage  guidelines;  but  he 
shows  no  inclination  to  do  the  same  wiUi 
his  administration. 

Therefore,  I  shall  vote  against  this 
l^lslatlon. 

A  vote  for  this  bill  to  increase  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  is  an  endorsement  of  the 
Johnson  spending  policies.  For  me,  this 
would  be  impossible  to  cast  because  I 
deplore  those  policies.  Every  day,  my 
mall  brings  further  evidence  of  the  im- 
pact of  those  polldei  on  the  people  In  my 
district.  There  are  letters  complaining 
of  high  prices,  letters  from  retired  per- 
sons, pensioners,  widows,  people  with 
small  Incomes,  letters  from  businessmen, 
and  from  bankers  hit  by  high  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  my  mall  and  the  per- 
sonal contacts  I  make  on  my  visits  home 
are  any  Indication  of  feelings  in  the  rest 
of  the  country,  and  I  think  they  are,  we 
are  reaching  a  breaking  point.  The  peo- 
ple have  had  enough;  they  are  balfled  and 
angry  and  I  believe  they  will  express  their 
anger  at  the  polls  this  f  aU. 

I  vote  against  this  biU  today  as  a  pro- 
test on  behalf  of  the  struggling  taxpayers 
and  little  guys  all  over  the  country.  I 
urge  the  House  to  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  8CHMIDHAXJBER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
once  again  Congress  Is  proposing  to  raise 
the  debt  celling  and  In  effect,  give  the 
executive  branch  another  blank  check  to 
raise  the  national  debt.  I  believe,  as  I 
pointed  out  last  year,  when  I  also  op- 
posed raising  the  debt  ceiling,  that  the 
move  seriously  undermines  congressional 
reqjonsibillty  for  review  of  public  ex- 
penditures. 

Second.  I  believe  many  items  have 
bem  charged  against  the  national  debt 
which  have  artiially  beoi  paid  for.  TUm 
matter  should  be  thorougjily  Investigated 


^  the  Congress  and  thoroughly  dl»- 
cuased  mibUcly  to  permit  dtlaens  to  be 
fully  Informed  of  any  manipulations  by 
any  Federal  department. 

Once  agahx  it  will  be  Impossitale  for 
Congress  to  have  an  (H>en  debate  on  this 
Important  matter  because  of  the  dosed 
rule.  I  firmly  believe  that  an  issue  as 
Important  as  our  national  fiscal  policy 
ahouU  reodve  a  full  and  complete  dis- 
cussicm  by  the  Congress,  and  any  Mem- 
ber who  wishes  to  ctmtrlbute  to  this  dis- 
cussion should  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  For  this  reason,  I  am 
again  opposing  the  dosed  rule  on  this 
important  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  believe  the  Con- 
gress would  be  better  advised  to  take 
prompt  action  in  reforming  our  tax  sys- 
tem which  presently  aff(mls  special  In- 
terests large  tax  giveaways  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  working  people  on  Uie  farms, 
in  the  factories  and  in  our  small  busi- 
nesaes.  The  magnitude  of  this  give- 
away has  been  dearly  presented  by  the 
distinguished  author  PhlUp  M.  Stem 
who  In  1963  in  his  book.  *The  Cheat 
Treasury  Raid."  r^jorted  that  an  excess 
of  $40  bUUon  was  lost  because  ot  our 
present  unreformed  tax  sjvtem.  Obvi- 
ously, this  amount  is  far  greater  now 
becaoae  of  the  expansian  of  our  naticmal 
economy  since  Mr.  Stem  published  his 
analysts.  How  can  we  even  contonplate 
raising  the  debt  w,  as  some  have  done, 
raising  taxes  on  those  least  able  to  afford 
it  when  privileged  interests  and  Individ- 
uals are  reaping  unJustJy,  tax  benefltsr 

All  of  Us  are  acutely  aware  of  the  cost 
of  needed  programs,  but  I  want  to  point 
out  that  tlw  same  serious  thought  should 
be  given  to  the  actual  price  tag  of  tax 
existing  loopholes.  If  the  giveaways  did 
not  exist,  the  Treasury  would  cdlect  more 
revenue.  Thus,  each  loopbde  is  a  drain 
on  the  Treasury  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  the  other  Federal  programs  which 
we  review  each  year.  I  say  these  loop- 
holes which  result  in  the  most  costly  Fed- 
eral program,  namely  subsidizing  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many,  should  be 
Judged  like  any  other  spending  pro- 
gram—not only  by  the  supposed  bene- 
fits produced,  but  by  its  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury, which  iB  to  say,  its  cost  to  me  and  to 
every  other  American  citizen.  We  should 
give  careful  thought  to  the  fact  that 
when  someone  else  pays  less,  the  rest  of 
us  pay  more. 

If  the  89th  Congress  would  eliminate 
major  tax  exemi>tlon  preferences,  the 
89th  Congress  could  also  cut  personal  in- 
come taxes  by  nearly  half  of  thdr  present 
rate,  and  still  raise  the  same  amount  of 
revenue.  I  believe  this  is  the  action  we 
should  be  taking,  not  raising  the  debt  to 
permit  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
executive  agendes  to  manipulate  revenue 
in  a  way  I  might  add,  that  too  often  im- 
poses yet  another  burden  on  our  dedi- 
cated and  hard  working  low-  and  middle- 
income  citizens.  We  need  reform,  not 
manipulation  of  debt.  We  need  to  attack 
the  true  villabi,  preferential  tax  treat- 
ment, not  attack  the  programs  that 
assist  our  dtizens  and  contribute  to  the 
economic  strength  of  our  Nation. 

These  tax  loopholes  remind  me  of  a 
deceptive  package,  because  they  are 
tucked  away  inside  the  box  where  they 
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cannot  be  seen  nor  can  tbelr  bIm  be 
easily  discovered.  A  good  way  to  begin 
to  ehed  Ught  on  this  package  of  give- 
aways would  be  for  Congress  to  clearly 
illuminate  through  open  debate  the  oil 
depletion  allowance. 

In  fairness  to  our  working  pe(H>le 
throughout  our  great  Nation  on  its 
*  farms,  in  its  factories,  and  in  its  small 
businesses,  I  believe  we  should  begin  our 
thoroughgoing  tax  reform  by  reducing 
the  27 ^-percent  giveaway  to  large  oil 
corporations. 

The  oil  depletion  is  only  one  example 
of  the  great  need  for  tax  reform  and  I 
will  continue  to  make  proposals  for  re- 
form. 

There  are  other  methods  by  which 
Congress  can  obtain  revenue  to  meet  the 
Nation's  need  without  going  deeper  into 
debt  and  ftirther  increasing  the  burden 
on  future  generations.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill,  HJl.  15293,  which  would 
Insure  that  revenues  from  western  oil 
shale  deposits  be  utilized  for  three  funda- 
mental purposes — to  improve  our  Na- 
tion's educational  sy^em,  to  accelerate 
preservation  of  our  natural  resources, 
and  to  develop  recreation  facilities,  as 
well  as  to  reduce  the  public  debt. 

Private  interests,  most  of  them  already 
among  those  enjojdng  tax  privileges 
have  been  pressing  Secretary  Udall  to 
grant  leases  giving  them  control  over 
land  totaling  approximately  10  million 
acres  and  the  right  to  exploit  it$  oil  shale 
resources  which  have  been  valued  in  ex- 
cess of  $300  billion.  Prompt  action  on 
this  bill  would  help  to  meet  our  revenue 
needs  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
duce the  burden  of  public  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to 
reiterate  my  opposition  to  today's  action. 
I  know  the  good  farmers,  businessmen, 
professional  pe<4>le,  and  factory  workers 
of  the  First  District  of  Iowa  feel  a  deep 
obligation  to  make  whatever  sacrifices 
necessary,  but  I  also  firmly  believe  such 
sacrifices  should  be  equitably  distributed 
to  all  sectors  of  our  society.  Raising  the 
debt  celling  only  serves  to  further  con- 
ceal the  special  privileges  of  our  tax  ssrs- 
tem  and  to  give  the  budget  manipulators 
a  free  hand  for  their  work. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  care- 
fully considering  the  pros  and  cons  of 
HJ%.  15202,  increase  debt  celling  limita- 
tion, I  vote  to  support  the  increase  re- 
quested at  this  time.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas.  Congressman  Wilbuk  D. 
Mills,  and  congratulate  him  and  his 
committee  for  a  most  thoughtful  and 
thought-provoking  analysis  of  our  debt 
situation.  I  adopt  as  my  own  the  com- 
mittee's views  as  expressed  in  the  com- 
mittee's report  on  the  debt  ceiling  limit 
as  viewed  by  the  majority.  I  reject  the 
views  of  the  minority  and  their  charges 
that  the  administration's  debt  policy  is 
a  "sham."  I  charge  the  opposition  with 
idaying  politics  with  the  American  tax- 
payer, misrepresenting  the  facts  as  to  in- 
flation and  purposely  trying  to  confuse 
the  American  dtlaen  that  their  Presi- 
dent's budget  Is  "phoney."  They  would 
substitute  fiscal  irreqxuuiblllty  by  word 
of  mouth,  for  fiscal  responsibility  by  ac- 
tion. 

Fiscal  responsibility  Includes  paying 
the  obligations  of  the  UJS.  Government. 


% 


A  failure  to  recognize  our  legal  debts 
could  trigger  a  recesslcm  which  seems  to 
be  the  object  of  certain  Republican 
policymakers  here  In  Washington. 
There  are  those  who  take  imreasonable 
positions  for  political  reasons  without 
regard  to  the  national  interest. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  requires  a  very 
careful  appraisal  and  an  increase  at  this 
time  seems  imperative  and  inevitable. 
Next  week,  my  committee,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  will  send  to  the 
House  a  bill  in  the  amount  of  $17.8  bil- 
lion for  defense  procurement.  My  sup- 
port of  the  debt  ceiling  limitation  in- 
crease this  session  is  consistent  with  my 
work  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Last  session,  I  voted  against  raising  the 
debt  celling  as  a  protest — a  warning  that 
we  should  move  toward  a  balanced 
economy.  This  session  is  far  from 
being  over  and  there  Is  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  adjust  spending  within  recog- 
nized limits  to  check  any  Inflationary 
trends. 

If  this  bill  fails  to  pass,  we  will  auto- 
matically go  back  to  the  permanent  debt 
celling  of  $285  billion  with  present  obli- 
gations of  approximately  $319  billion. 
The  faith  and  credit  of  this  country 
would  be  seriously  affected  to  a  point 
where  the  stock  market  may  fall  and  a 
recession  may  be  triggered. 

All  my  votes  this  session  have  been 
consistent  with  my  commitment  to  fiscal 
responsibility  and  to  the  prospect  of  a 
balanced  budget  in  a  balanced  economy 
and  I 'believe  that  we  must  strive  toward 
this  goal.  However,  the  circumstances 
at  the  this  time  do  not  warrant  a  nega- 
tive vote  on  this  legislation,  keeping  in 
mind  that  we  do  have  obligations — 
domestically — in  Vietnam — and  in  keep- 
ing our  defenses  strong. 

I  hope  for  a  balanced  budget  and  shall 
seek  to  accomplish  this.  But  I  will  do  so 
only  when  it  is  timely  and  always  with 
responsibility.  Irrespective  of  political 
consequences.  This  coimtry  can  live 
within  the  President's  budget  or  some 
reasonable  variation  of  it,  and  to  this 
extent  new  programs  should  not  be  dis- 
regarded in  a  country  as  wealthy  as  ours. 
We  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  moving 
forward  in  a  prosperous  economy  where 
growth  is  the  object — not  recession  or 
inflation. 

Mr.  BflLUS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  that  a  majority  of  the  House  will 
support  the  President's  request  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt  ceiling. 

I  have  enjoyed  and  appreciated  the 
cogent  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills],  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  also  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cxirtis].  I  do 
not  agree  with  them  on  every  statement, 
of  course,  but  they  have  given  us  some 
very  interesting  information,  and  I  know 
it  will  be  helpful  to  us  now  and  in  the 
future. 

It  is  of  coiirse  a  necessity  that  the 
Congress  meet  its  responsibility  in  this 
area.    We  must  pay  our  bills.    We  owe 


the  debts  and  we  must  make  provision 
for  payment. 

rORTT    BILLION    DOLLAB8    IN    VS.    BONDS    HKLO 
nxaOALLT    BT    rSDBKAL    BESXBVB    BTSmc 

However,  this  legislation  once  again 
illustrates  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  has  loaded  the  monetary 
game  against  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Had  it  not  been  for  substantial 
increases  in  interest  rates,  imdue  in- 
creases in  interest  rates,  and  extortionate 
Interest  rates  forced  on  the  Government 
by  the  Federal  Reserve,  this  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  debt  limit  and  to  increase  it 
would  not  be  before  us.  In  fact,  we 
would  not  have  had  such  a  bill  before  us 
in  the  past  10  years.  Increases  in  the 
debt  are  the  direct  result  of  Increases  in 
interest  rates. 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  game  has  been  loaded  against  the 
people,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  New 
York  has  $40  billion  in  Government 
bonds.  These  bonds  have  been  paid  for 
once  with  U.S.  currency,  Federal  Reserve 
notes  or  their  equivalent  or  credit  created 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  books  for 
the  commercial  banks.  These  bonds 
should  have  been  canceled  before  this, 
but  instead  of  that  we  are  still  paying 
Interest  on  them  at  the  rate  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion a  year.  Why?  There  is  one  reason. 
It  is  so  that  the  Federal  Reserve  can 
collect  the  money  for  its  operating  ex- 
penses without  having  to  come  to  Con- 
gress for  appropriations.  Therefore,  they 
continue  to  charge  the  American  taxpay- 
ers interest  on  bonds — $40  billion  worth, 
if  you  please — which  have  been  paid  for 
once. 

I  hope  somebody  will  challenge  me  on 
that  statement  one  of  these  days,  because 
I  should  like  to  put  the  documentation 
In  the  Record.  The  evidence  is  there  in 
black  and  white.  It^is  beyond  dispute. 
It  has  been  admitted  to  by  the  current 
and  past  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

THE   HUGE   BUXOEM   OP   INTEREST  PATUENTS   ON 
THE   AMERICAN    PEOPLE    NOW 

The  American  people  will  pay  $13  bil- 
lion in  interest  on  the  national  debt  in 
the  new  budget  which  goes  into  elTect 
July  1.  This  is  a  staggering  sum.  In 
fact,  it  is  second  only  to  national  defense 
expenditures  in  the  budget.  In  a  few 
years  the  $13  billion  figure  may  be  re- 
garded as  mere  financial  peanuts.  If  we 
continue  the  present  trend,  the  coimtry 
will  double  the  interest  rate  charges  on 
the  debt  within  a  decade.  Actually,  when 
the  current  high  Interest  rates — ^those 
existing  right  now— are  fully  reflected 
on  Government  borrowings,  the  cost  of 
servicing  the  national  debt,  the  Interest 
cost,  could  well  approach  $15  to  $20  bil- 
lion annually.  These  fantastic  charges 
to  the  American  taxpayer  are  unneces- 
sary and  cruel  premiums  which  benefit 
only  a  handful  of  the  big  banks  and 
money  lenders.  They  are  heavy  burdens 
on  the  backs  of  the  poor,  the  low-income 
and  the  moderate-income  families.  They 
are  a  heavy  burden  on  an  administration 
which  is  attempting  to  carry  out  many 
worthwhile  social  and  economic  projects 
imder  the  Great  Society  programs.  This 
is  a  tragic  blow  to  our  efforts  to  flght  a 
war  against  communism  in  southeast 
Asia.     If   we    allow   interest   rates   to 
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continue  their  skyrocketihg  course,  we 
are  going  to  see  the  day  w  len  we  cannot 
afford  the  real  necessities  ib  the  budget 
If  the  interest  charges  coaitinue  to  take 
a  bigger  and  bigger  chunk  of  the  budget. 
we  will  be  faced  with  the  day  when  we 
cannot  maintain  such  vita!  1^  needed  prO' 
grams  as  social  security,  jn  is  a  possible 
that  we  could  come  to  the :  x>int  where  we 
will  evea.  have  to  cut  bacf  expenditures 
for  national  defense  to  meet  the  interest 
payments  on  the  nation^  Idebt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  trace  6ur  cur- 
rent interest  rate  problems  back  to  the 
opening  days  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration.   It  was  in  1953  llihat  President 
Eisenhower's  administratioin  allowed  the 
Federal  Reserve   Board  to  seize  com- 
pletely the  monetary  machinery  ot  this 
country.    Since  that  tim^  the  bankers 
operating  through  the  Fecleral  Reserve 
System  have  constantly  moved  to  jack  up 
interest  rates  throughouij  ithe  economy. 
That  is  why  today  we  are  faced  with  a 
$13  billion  bill  for  Interest  on  the  public 
debt  Uiis  year.   For  20  y^ars  during  the 
Roosevelt  and  Tniman  aomlnistrations 
we  k^t  long-term  Governnent  borrow- 
ing at  2  V^  percent  and  belpW.   This  saved 
the  American  taxpayers  billions  of  dol- 
lars over  these  two  decades,  compared  to 
current  rates.  In  fact,  if  tS^e  country  had 
kept  interest  rates  at  the  level  prevailing 
when  President  Truman  left  office,  we 
would  be  paying  only  $6.0  billion  interest 
on  the  national  debt  in  l  'acal  year  1867 
instead  of  this  staggering  $13  billion.   So 
on  the  national  debt  al< 
a  terrible  price  for  allo^ 
Reserve  System  to  operate  on  the  basis 
of  seized  independence. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaljinan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  field  briefly  to 
the  goiUeman,  but  I  wou  1^  like  to  finish 
my  statement.   I  shall  be  flad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Do  I  ren  L^l>er  correct 
ly  that  the  gentleman    i^ught  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  not  long  ago  a  bill 
known  as  the  Sales  Participation  Act? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  an  entirely 
differoit  subject,  and  1 1  kp«  the  gentle- 


alfi 
?     I 


we  have  paid 
g  the  Federal 


^ut  the  interest 


are   excessive. 


;entleinan  sup- 


Mr.  GROSS.    What 
rates  charged  on  that? 

Mr.   PATMAN.    They 
Greatly  ezoesslTe. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Did  the 
port  that  blU? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Thes^  high  Interest 
rates  are  caused  by  the  ^eral  Reserve 
System,  which  the  gentleman  and  his 
party  have  supported  through  the  years. 
It  is  your  party  which  granted  them  in- 
dependence. The  Demqmts  never  did 
grant  it.  It  Is  this  8eiz44  independence 
which  causes  the  e: 
rate  charges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
tleman  later,  but  I  w) 
statement  now. 

My  colleagues,  this  $lft[ billion  interest 
charge  on  the  debt  is  o^  »  small  part 
of  the  price  we  are  forciDg  the  American 
people  to  pay  for  our  InMBUon  on  mone- 
tary policy.  Inehidlng  1 13  bUUco  of  the 
national  debt,  the  Ame  -ican  people  are 
paying  a  grand  total  <>f  an  estimated 


,te  Interest 


!ld  to  the  gen- 
to  finish  my 


$125  billion  Interest  this 


the  Federal  budget.    T  i  s  Includes  real 


rear,  more  than 


estate,  installment  buying,  personal 
loans — the  entire  interest  rate  bilL 
Every  Increase  in  the  interest  rate  un- 
balances every  budget  in  America  from 
the  Federal  budget  down  to  the  house- 
wife's budget. 

Including  both  puUic  and  private  bor- 
rowing, total  debts  of  the  American  peo- 
rde  increased  an  average  of  $255  million 
each  day  of  last  year.  So.  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  any  increase  in  interest 
charges — even  a  fraction — ^has  a  tre- 
mendous impact. 

DECEMBER  6  ACTION  OP  VKDBRAL  RESERVE  BOARS 
RAIBES   INTEREST   RATES    37^    PRBCENT 

I  am  sure  that  most  Members  of  this 
body  realize  that  the  high  Interest  costs 
prevailing  throughout  the  economy  are 
the  restdts  of  actions  by  a  single  agency— 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Acting  in 
defiance  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  on  De- 
cember 6.  1965.  raised  both  the  discount 
rate  and  the  rate  which  banks  may  pay 
on  time  deposits. 

The  time  dei»osit  rate— the  most  dev- 
astating of  all — ^Jimiped  from  4  percoit 
io  bVi  percent— a  staggering  37M2-Per- 
cent  increase. 

By  admission  of  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  themselves,  the  ac- 
tion was  taken  primarily  to  ball  out  a 
small  number  of  large  banks  holding 
$16.5  billion  in  certificates  of  deposit. 
These  large  banks  faced  the  loss  of  these 
short-term  deposits  unless  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  acted  in  their  behalf  and 
raised  Interest  rates. 

The  Board,  of  course,  acted  on  behalf 
of  the  banks,  defied  the  President,  and 
raised  Interest  rates  for  every  American 
citizen.  Shice  that  time,  the  country  has 
seen  an  ever-tightening  supply  of  money 
and  cutthroat  competition  among  finan- 
cial institutions  all  across  the  country. 

Since  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
established  53  years  ago,  the  big  bankers 
have  maneuvered  to  gain  more  and  more 
control  of  all  monetary  policy  and  to 
move  the  Federal  Reserve  completely  out 
from  under  the  Government.  Today  it 
is  a  fourth  branch  of  the  Govenunent. 
contrary  to  the  Constitution.  In  1913, 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  set  up 
as  12  semlautonomous  regional  banks, 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  At- 
tenqpts  by  the  bankers  and  by  Uie  Re- 
publicans to  establish  a  central  bank,  in 
opposition  to  the  idea  for  the  regional 
institutions,  were  successfully  opposed  by 
President  Woodrow  WUson. 

BECINNIMQ   or   OPEN    BCARXXT  OPIRATIONB 

In  1922.  New  York  bankers,  operating 
with  the  help  of  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Andrew  Mellon,  established  an  ad 
hoc  committee  to  buy  and  sell  securities 
in  the  open  market.  TtiiB  committee 
was  comiKwed  of  the  presidents  of  five 
eastern  Federal  Reserve  banks.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Open  Market 
C(»nmittee  <47eraU(ms  with  centralised 
control  residing  in  New  York. 

In  1933.  legislation  was  passed  which 
gave  statutory  approval  to  the  Oi>en 
Market  operation.  In  1935,  with  the 
Ccmgress  deeply  concerned  about  the 
depression,  the  bankers  moved  in  again 
and  succeeded  in  passing  legislation 
which  gave  the  Board  imunbers  stag- 


gered 14-]rear  terms  and  which  required  ■ 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  be  selected  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Board. 

As  soon  as  the  80th  Congress  took  office 
in  1947,  the  Republicans  pushed  through 
a  constitutional  amendment  limiting  the 
President  to  two  terms.  It  was  quickly 
ratified  by  Republican  State  legislatures 
tliroughout  the  country  and  soon  became 
part  of  the  Constituticm.  This  effec- 
tivtiy  prevents  any  President  from 
naming  a  majority  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  until  their  last  ye»x  in  ofiDce. 
Incidentally,  as  a  side  benefit,  this 
amendment  prevented  the  probable  re- 
election of  President  Eisenhower  in  1960 
and  1964. 

In  early  1951,  the  Federal  Resez^e 
Board  attempted  to  completely  seize  con- 
trol of  the  monetary  policies  of  the  coun- 
try In  defiance  of  President  Truman. 

President  Truman,  however,  met  with 
the  Board.  That  was  the  only  time 
that  had  ever  happened.  No  President 
had  ever  called  the  Board  before.  But 
President  Truman  did,  and  demanded 
that  it  maintain  the  2 ^-percent  interest 
rate  on  long-term  Government  securities, 
a  rate  which  had  been  in  effect  since 
the  thirties. 

President  Tniman  won  that  showdown, 
thus  saving  the  taxpayers  billions  of 
dollars. 
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The  Federal  Reserve  Board  then  Uded 
its  time  until  the  inauguration  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  In  1953  as 
President  Eisenhower  was  being  inaugu- 
rated, the  Federal  Reserve  Board  laid 
plans  to  complete  its  total  seizure  of 
monetary  affairs. 

^  So  In  1963  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
with  the  aoqulesoence  of  the  Republlean 
administraticm,  started  operating  on  the 
basis  of  its  seized  Independence.  Since 
that  time  it  has  claimed  complete  inde- 
pendence from  the  President  and  Uie 
Ccmgress.  Operating  under  its  seized 
Independence,  the  Board  has  oonsistently 
established  its  polldes  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  the  Wall  Street  bankers  resulting 
in  higher  and  higher  interest  charges 
to  the  American  people.  Its  defiant 
actions  have  continued  to  upset  economic 
and  fiscal  policies. 

FBI  OROWB  Mont  DEFIANT 

Since  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration  in  1953. 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  become 
more  and  more  defiant  toward  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  shoddng  state  of  affairs 
was  clearly  Illustrated  when  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Chairman.  William 
McChesney  Martin  appeared  before  the 
Joint  Econ<Mnlc  Committee  In  1965  and 
at  that  time  he  said: 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  ha«  the  author- 
ity to  act  Independently  oC  the  President — 
even  despite  tlie  Preeident. 

The  Board,  partieulariy  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Martin,  has  warped 
and  twisted  the  laws  governing  its 
operations  to  move  it  closer  to  the  banks. 
For  example,  the  Opm  Mailcet  Commit- 
tee is  limited  by  law  to  a  membership 
of  5  of  the  12  presidents  of  the  Federal 
Resnre  banks  and  to  the  7  monbers  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Its  meetings 
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are  conducted  behind  closed  doors.  In 
secret,  and  no  Member  of  the  Congress 
or  of  the  ezecutlTe  branch  may  partic- 
ipate or  have  knowledge  of  what  goes 
c»i  in  these  secret  meetings.  Tet  Chair- 
man Martin  in  violation  of  the  law  has 
allowed  all  12  presidents  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  participate  in  these 
sessions.  Each  of  these  bank  presidents 
Is  elected  by  a  nine-man  board  of  direc- 
tors and  six  of  these  nine  members  are 
picked  by  the  commercial  banks  in  their 
districts.  Today  84  of  the  108  members 
of  the  boards  of  directors  of  these  12 
Federal  Reserve  banks  either  now  or  have 
been  officers,  stockholders,  or  employees 
of  commercial  banks. 

A    LOADBD    Dies    GAMS 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  obviously  a 
loaded  game — as  loaded  as  a  back  alley 
dice  game.  So  long  as  this  situation 
exists,  the  American  people  do  not  have 
a  chance. 

The  Congress  should  not  allow  the 
bankers  to  use  these  Iqaded  dice  against 
the  American  people.  They  are  un- 
dected  people.  No  one  can  punish  them. 
Diey  can  do  anything  without  account- 
ing to  the  people  or  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. They  can  raise  the  Interest 
rates  37  V^  percent  as  they  did  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1965,  and  no  one  can  stop  them. 
Tliey  are  footloose  and  fancy  free.  Ac- 
cording to  this  seized  Independence  that 
was  ratified  by  Mr.  Elsenhower,  they  can 
do  anyliiing  they  want  to  do.  They 
can  n>end  their  money  any  way  that 
th^  want  to. 

They  even  spend  $90,000  a  year  of  that 
money  to  pay  dues  to  the  American 
Bankers  Association  and  the  State 
Bankers  Associations.  So  they  are  dues- 
paying,  card-carrying  members  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  the  big- 
gest lobby  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

TBI    UMOKD    DICB    OAMB    CAM    ■■    BIOPrKD 

We  can  stop  this  loaded  dice  game  and 
these  are  some  of  the  things  that  should 
be  done: 

First,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  must 
be  brought  back  under  the  control  of 
the  people  and  their  elected  representa- 
ttves.  To  do  this  the  terms  of  Board 
members  should  be  reduced  fran  14 
years  to  5  years. 

Second,  the  term  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  must  be  made  coterminus  with 
that  of  the  President. 

Third,  the  Federal  Reserve  must  come 
to  the  Congress  for  appropriations  and 
Its  books  must  be  made  subject  to  audits 
by  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  as  are 
the  books  of  other  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
emment. 

Fourth,  the  operations  of  the  open 
maricet  operations  now  carried  on  under 
the  domination  of  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  must  be  returned  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  itself.  The  open 
market  operations  must  be  carried  out 
In  the  public's  Interest  and  not  in  the 
bankers'  Interests. 

First.  At  least  $35  billion  of  the  $40 
billion  in  bonds  being  held  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  shotild  be 
canceled.  These  bmids  have  already 
been  paid  for  once,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  leave  them  in  the  portfolio  of  the 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank.    The 


Federal  Reserve  does  not  need  more  than 
$5  billion  of  these  bonds  to  carry  out 
its  operations. 

The  Congress  by  instituting  these  re- 
forms can  put  an  end  to  this  loaded  dice 
game  which  costs  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people  so  heav- 
ily every  day.  If  we  take  action  In  the 
public  Interest  we  can  reduce  interest 
rates  and  reduce  the  national  debt. 
THX  rasKBAi,  Bssnm  doxs  not  loss 

Dice  is  a  well-known  game.  A  dice 
game  is  played  for  fun,  ofttimes 
I^ayed  for  money.  Often  dice  are  used 
for  gambling  purposes.  The  Federal 
Reserve  is  using  what  is  tantamount  to 
loaded  dice.  They  cannot  lose.  The 
btuikers  cannot  lose.  Only  the  people 
lose. 

I  have  here  an  example  of  the  loaded 
dice  that  the  Federal  Reserve  uses.  One 
combination  shows  7;  another  one  shows 
11.  Of  course,  they  cannot  lose,  because 
every  time  those  dice  are  rolled,  it  is 
either  7  or  11.  They  cannot  do  anjrthlng 
else.  That  is  the  way  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  banks  operate.  The  dice  always 
go  "7"  or  "11." 

The  Federal  Reserve  through  its  seized 
independence  has  created  more  poverty, 
than  any  other  Institution  on  earth. 

Sunday  I  heard  a  program  on  televi- 
sion. A  wmnan  doctor  from  China,  was 
telling  how  the  Chinese  people  did  not 
have  a  chance.  How  most  of  them  live 
'  on  little  farms,  where  their  landlords 
would  furnish  money  at  36-percent  in- 
terest, 59-percent  interest,  and,  in  times 
of  famine,  they  would  have  to  pay  100- 
percent  Interest. 

We  have  segments  of  our  econ<Hny 
right  here  In  America  my  friends,  where 
similar  rates  are  charged. 

We  have  uncovejed  Instances  where 
men  in  the  service,  who  needed  money 
for  different  purposes,  went  to  these  loan 
sharks  and  paid  50  and  100  percent  in- 
terest for  their  money.  Our  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  stopped  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
walked  In.  Is  the  gentleman  trying  to 
convert  the  House  Chamber  into  a  gam- 
bling establishment  with  these  dice  here? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  I  am  trying  to  con- 
vert them  against  a  gambling  establish- 
ment, that  is,  the  Federal  Reserve  estab- 
lishment. These  are  Federal  Reserve 
dice.  If  you  roll  them,  they  will  roll  7 
or  11  every  time.    Try  them. 

Mr.  JOEUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentl«nan  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
understand,  after  this  demonstration, 
why  this  is  caUed  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  the  world. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Yes.    Certainly. 

So  I  ask  my  friends  seriously  to  con- 
sider the  high  interest  rates  that  we  are 
paying.    They  are  unnecessary. 

For  Instance,  during  the  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  administrations  we  had  a  good 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Marriner  Eccles 
was  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Eccles 
was  a  very  rich  man.    He  owned  banks. 


he  owned  Insurance  companies,  he  owned 
construction  companies.  He  was  a  big 
<q>erator,  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  Nation. 
He  did  not  believe  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
did,  but  he  was  charged  with  doing  a 
duty  for  his  country  in  time  of  war  and 
in  time  of  depression.  We  had  bread 
lines  at  times  during  this  period,  of  10 
or  15  million  people.  At  other  times  dur- 
ing the  Roosevelt  and  Truman  adminis- 
trations we  were  spending  over  a  quarter 
billion  a  day  on  the  battlefield.  Not- 
withstanding Uie  good  times  and  the 
hard  times,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
kept  interest  rates  at  2.5  percent  on  long- 
term  Government  bonds.  Never,  for 
over  12  long  years,  did  they  go  above 
2.5  percent.  Short-term  Interest  rates 
were  very,  v«t  low,  because  the  Federal 
Reserve  was  operating  in  the  people's 
Interest. 

Compare  that  Federal  Reserve  Board 
with  the  one  we  have  now — a  Board  that 
is  not  operating  in  the  people's  interest. 
It  is  operating  in  the  interest  of  the 
banks,  and  trying  to  have  more  interest. 

Talk  about  raising  interest  to  stop 
inflation — absolutely  ridiculous.  It  is 
Just  like  pouring  gasoline  on  a  fire  to  put 
the  fire  out. 

Whenever  we  increase  interest  rates 
37.5  percent,  as  the  Board  did  in  De- 
cember, we  Increase  the  cost  of  every- 
thing across  the  board.  Increased 
prices  tend  toward  inflation. 

But  the  excuse  of  Inflation  is  used 
every  time  we  have  distress.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  runs  out  with  the 
remedy.  The  remedy  is  to  have  interest 
rates  higher.  Every  time,  we  mt^e  the 
interest  rates  higher — make  it  harder  on 
the  people,  even  in  the  name  of  doing 
something  about  inflation. 

The  Federal  Reserve  also  talks  about 
balance  of  payments.  I  am  getting  tired 
of  that  excuse.  Balance  of  payments  of 
course  am  be  a  problem.  But  we  have 
a  way  'of  solving  that  problem.  High 
interest,  rates  are  not  the  answer. 

We  are  the  only  major  power  on  earth 
that  does  not  control  its  capital  in  the 
export  market.  We  are  the  only  one. 
If  we  will  do  Just  exactly  what  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  will  do,  we  can  solve 
the  balance-of-payments  Issue  without 
resorting  to  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  if  we  did  what  those  other  na- 
tions are  doing,  we  would  be  Just  as  poor 
as  those  other  nations. 

It  has  been  the  fact  that  we  have  per- 
mitted freedom  in  this  area  and  in  other 
areas  of  society  which  has  made  our  so- 
ciety grow  great. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  has  not 
answered.  He  has  commented,  and  I  will 
accept  his  comment. 

Let  us  go  forward  and  stop  these 
higher  and  higher  interest  rates.  Other- 
wise our  country  will  be  ruined. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frtHn  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Brothill]. 

Mr,  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  budget  of  the  adminis- 
tration submitted  in  January  is  a  mas- 
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terplece  of  sham  and  hj^ocrisy.  A  vote 
against  the  proposed  Inc^mse  in  the  debt 
ceiling  will  encourage  th  a  administration 
to  substitute  honesty  iiij  budgetary  af- 
fairs for  the  fiscal  chlca  Aery  it  has  been 
using  to  delude  the  putule.  It  will  be 
an  explicit  protest  again  ^  the  indiscrim- 
inate spending  and  danj  f  rous  fiscal  pol- 
icies bdng  practiced  by^e  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. 

The  administration  hii  used  a  variety 
of  fiscal  gimmicks  to  hld^  the  fact  that  it 
has  Increased  expenditures  in  fiscal 
1967.     The  budget  esti^tes  submitted 


by  the   administration 
tures    Increasing    in 
$106.4  billion  to  $112.8 
crease  of  $6.4  billicm. 
ministration  has  led 


lieve  that  the  Increase  U\  attributable  to 


the    Vietnam    war, 
Schultze  has  testified 
and    Means  C(»nmlttee 
spending  will  actually 
blUion  in  fiscal  1967. 

Nearly  $5  billicHi  the 
proposes  to  realize  fi 
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Bhow   expendi- 
1    1967   from 
illlion — an  In- 
ough  the  ad- 
public  to  be- 


ret Director 
'ore  the  Ways 
that  domestic 
tcrease  by  $4.7 

I  administration 
participation 


sales  show  up  in  the  budi  ikt  as  reductions 
in  expenditures.  If  we  ^dd  this  $5  bil- 
lion reduction  in  expei  futures  to  the 
budget  figxires,  we  are  ibnfronted  with 
an  administrative  bu<get  of  nearly 
$118  billion.  I 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  ite  budget  wiz- 
ardry of  the  Johnson  administration 
does  not  end  here.  The  administration 
further  reduced  expenditures  in  its  pro- 
posed budget  by  deleting  essential  pro- 
grams that  they  knevf  the  Congress 
would,  in  good  consdetioe,  have  to  re- 
store. The  administration  proposed  to 
reduce  agricultural  sPWdlng  in  the 
school  lunch  and  miikF  program,  the 
watershed  program,  andjigrlcultural  re- 
search by  $300  million,  aiid  no  less  than 
$100  million  of  this  figura  is  attributable 
to  reductions  in  the  swool  milk  and 
lunch  program.  Furtner  reductions 
were  proposed  In  Impacted  area  aid  by 
an  administration  fully  cognizant  that 
Congress  would  not  allow  this  inequity 
to  be  perpetrated  again«t  the  citizens 
and  schoolchildren  of  f  ea^rally  impacted 
areas. 

Another  example  of  Ibudget  magic 
practiced  by  the  admlnlsuntlon  features 
reducing  departmental  ccets  on  the  un- 
likely assumption  that  dongress  will  as- 
sess new  charges  against,  the  public.  An 
example  of  this  gimmick  lit  the  $100  mil- 
lion budgeted  decrease  lit|  postal  outlays 
the  administration  propc^ed.  This  sav- 
ings was  predicted  on  we  contingency 
that  the  Congress  would. enact  Increases 
in  the  parcel  post  rates  foid  Impose  size 
and  weight  limits. 

However,  no  amount  of  fiscal  subter- 
fuge can  hide  these  facte: 

Administrative  budget  expenditures 
have  Increased  from  $81  <9  blUion  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1961  to  a  i^tipoeed  $112.8 
billion  at  the  end  of  flscil  1967— an  in- 
crease of  over  $30  bmiorti 

During  this  time  Uie  Democrat  ad- 
ministration wUl  have  piivlded  us  with 
seven  consecutive  deficit  )|  totaling  over 
$36  billion,  T' 

Over  this  span  the  national  debt  will 
have  Increased  from  $2a  li  bUllon  to  ap- 


proximately $325  bUUon — an  Increase  of 
$36  billion. 

During  this  period  Interest  on  the  debt 
will  have  Increased  $4  billion— from  $8  J 
billion  to  $12.9  billion— excluding  the  im- 
necessarily  high  interest  rates  the  ad- 
ministration will  incur  in  its  participa- 
tion sales  gimmick. 

The  administration,  through  its  fiscal 
profligacy,  has  seriously  threatened  the 
standard  of  living  of  all  our  citizens. 
Infiatlon  is  now  one  of  our  primary  con- 
cerns. Inflation  is  particularly  cruel  to 
people  living  in  fixed  Incomes,  like  our 
elderly  citizens,  and  to  the  poor.  The 
administration  professes  a  paternalistic 
concern  for  everyone,  while  pursuing 
fiscal  policies  beneficial  to  no  one.  The 
contrast  between  oratory  and  perform- 
ance, between  words  and  deeds,  is  star- 
tling: 

President  Johnson  tells  the  housewife 
to  carefully  evaluate  her  markethig  list 
and  ciu-tail  expenditures:  the  Johnson 
administration  pursues  inflationary  fis- 
cal policies  raising  the  price  of  the  items 
on  the  housewife's  marketing  list. 

President  Johnson  arbitrarily  Imposes 
wage  ceilings  on  our  working  men  and 
women:  Government  spending  forces  up 
the  price  of  goods  our  labor  force  must 
have  to  meet  their  families'  needs. 

President  Johnson  preaches  that  equity 
and  good  management  practices  require 
that  our  Federal  employees  receive  sal- 
aries comparable  to  private  industry: 
President  Johnson  arbitrarily  i^DpUes 
wage  ceilings  to  our  Federal  employees, 
freezing  their  salaries  far  below  a  com- 
parability level,  while  Government 
spending  raises  their  living  costs. 

President  Johnson  goes  on  nationwide 
television  to  declaim  the  widespread 
tooth  decay  that  is  all  to  prevalent  among 
our  youth  and  declares  his  intention  to 
recommend  social  security  amendments 
next  year  to  alleviate  this  problem: 
President  Johnson  recommends  that  the 
school  milk  program  be  all  but  abolished, 
thus  depriving  our  schoolchildren  of  a 
source  of  calcium  they  need  to  keep  their 
teeth  heailthy,  and  then  condemns  Con- 
gress for  continuhig  the  program. 

President  Johnson  expresses  concern 
for  the  quality  of  education  that  our  chil- 
dren are  receiving;  President  Johnson 
recommends  a  severe  cutback  in  the  Im- 
pacted area  aid,  thus  threatening  the 
quality  of  education  of  many  of  our  chil- 
dren in  impacted  areas  are  receiving. 

President  Johnson  expresses  concern 
about  the  plight  of  the  farmer,  and  em- 
phasizes the  Importance  of  insuring  an 
adequate  level  of  farm  incc«ne  for  our 
agricultural  population.  While  the  price 
of  goods  a  farmer  must  buy  are  increas- 
ing, the  administration  holds  down  farm 
lno(Hne  through  a  variety  of  high-handed 
procedures  such  as  mrderlng  a  50-percent 
cut  in  i)ork  purchases  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  ordering  a  quota  on  hide  ex- 
ports, reletting  surplus  com  and  grain 
stocks  on  the  market,  cutting  back  Gov- 
emment  purchases  of  butter,  reducing 
Government  milk  programs  and  permit- 
thig  increased  importation  of  foreign 
cheese. 

President  Johnson  continually  ex- 
presses his  concern  for  the  plight  of  the 
Nation's  poor  and  the  livltig  standards 


ot  our  senior  citizens.  The  admlnlstra- 
tlon  pursues  inflationary  q)endlng  poll-> 
des  and  adopts  a  "devil  may  care"  atti- 
tude as  the  fixed  incomes  of  the  elderly 
and  the  poor  decline  in  purchasing 
power. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  adminis- 
tration's fiscal  policy  places  our  dtlcens 
In  an  economic  squeeze.  By  attempting 
to  alleviate  this  squeeze  through  further 
spending  the  administration  only  aggra- 
vates the  problem.  A  vote  against  the 
proposed  debt  Increase  Is  a  vote  against 
the  administration's  fiscal  policies. 

However,  there  Is  a  reason  at  least  as 
Important  for  voting  against  this  pro- 
posed debt  increase  as  the  objectionable 
fiscal  policies  of  the  administration. 
This  Is  because  the  administration  has 
made  an  end  run  around  the  debt  limit 
with  its  program  of  partlclpAtlon  sales. 

The  participation  sales  are  merely  an 
attempt  to  market  a  new  Government  se- 
curity. It  is  the  gtiarantee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  rather  than  the  pooled 
obligation  that  provides  the  certificates 
with  their  value.  Should  any  of  the 
pooled  loans  go  bad,  the  Govenunent 
would  simply  substitute  good  paper  foe 
bad  on  the  pool's  books. 

The  title  to  the  pooled  assets  would 
ranaln  with  the  Government  and  admin- 
istration of  them  would  remain  with  the 
agency  that  made  the  original  loan.  For 
all  practical  purposes  the  certificate 
holder  will  find  himself  in  possession 
of  a  general  Government  obligation  that 
Is  distinguishable  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  the  higher  Interest  rate  it  carries. 
The  capacity  of  the  administration  to 
market  these  certificates  has  made  the 
temporary  debt  celling  a  sham.  Any 
Congressman  who  votes  for  the  Increase 
In  the  temporary  debt  limit  Is  casting  his 
vote  for  sham  and  hyprocrlay. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude 
by  saying  that  this  Is  a  critical  period 
in  the  Nation's  history.  The  adminis- 
tration has  led  us  to  the  brink  of  danger- 
ous and  uncontrolled  inflation.  Our 
fiscal  capacity  is  being  strained  at  a 
time  when  the  contingencies  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  may  require  an  even  greater 
effort.  Inflation  Is  endangering  our  at- 
tonpt  to  resolve  our  balanoe-of-pay- 
ments  problem. 

At  a  critical  time  like  this,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  perfectly  honest  In 
dealing  with  the  people.  However,  the 
Johnson  adminlstoation  has  o(»nbined 
Indiscriminate  spending  and  dangerous 
fiscal  polides  with  an  attempt  to  hide  the 
true  facts  from  the  people.  In  this  con- 
text I  have  no  other  choice  than  to  vote 
against  this  Increase  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  jrield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PicKul. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  pending  vote  on  raising  the  ceil- 
ing on  the  natkmal  debt,  I  have  today 
Introduced  a  resolution  to  amend 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
appropriation  blUs. 

Throughout  much  of  our  history.  Con- 
gress has  been  ooooemed  with  finding 
means  of  controlling  annual  expenditures 
to  the  level  of  reveniies.    Many  laws 
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were  enacted  in  the  19th  century  In  an 
effort  to  aooompUsh  thla.  Furthermore. 
In  1909.  Congress  paaeed  the  Sundry  Civil 
Appropriation  Act.  which  made  the  Pres- 
ident responsible  for  recommending  to  it 
means  by  which  annual  expenditures 
might  be  brought  within  the  amount  of 
estimated  revenues.  This  act  eventually 
led  to  tlie  enactment  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921.  Since  then 
numerous  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  Congress  for  the  express  purpose  of 
controlling  expenditures  in  relation  to 
revenues. 

With  noted  exceptions,  I  propose  that 
the  rules  of  the  House  be  amended  to 
prc^bit  the  final  consideration  of  appro- 
priation measures  in  the  House  for  any 
year  earlier  than  30  calendar  days  before 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  jrear  and  until 
all  bills  have  been  reported  by  the  Ap- 
propriations CoaunitUe  in  either  the 
Presldait's  budget  or  the  legislative 
budget  and  a  suromary  report  covering 
the  bills  has  been  enacted. 

Excluded  from  the  provisions  of  my 
resolution  would  be  private  bills,  bills  ap- 
propriating funds  essential  for  national 
defense,  biUs  appnvriating  funds  essen- 
tial to  meet  nati(mal  emergencies  and 
bins  In  which  the  aggregate  amoimt  of 
all  those  considered  would  not  exceed  20 
percent  of  the  total  funds  appropriated 
In  the  fiscal  year  most  recently  ended. 

There  are  currently  provisions  for  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  to  meet 
Jointly  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  of  Congress,  and  after  considera- 
tion, report  to  their  resiTectlve  Houses  a 
legislative  budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year. 

Section  138  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  provides: 

Such  report  shall  contain  a  recommenda- 
tion for  the  maximum  amoimt  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  expenditure  In  such  year 
which  shall  Include  such  an  amount  to  be 
reserved  for  deHclendee  as  may  be  deemed 
neoeeaary  by  such  commltteee.  If  the  eeU- 
mated  receipts  exceed  the  estimated  ex- 
pendlturea,  such  report  shall  contain  a 
recommendation  for  a  reduction  In  the  pub- 
lic debt.  Such  report  shall  be  made  by 
February  IS.  Also,  the  report  shaU  be  ac- 
eompanled  by  a  concurrent  resolution 
adopting  such  budget  and  fixing  the  maxi- 
mum amoimt  to  be  appropriated  for 
expenditure  In  such  year.  If  the  estimated 
expenditures  exceed  the  estimated  receipts, 
the  concurrent  resolution  shall  include  a  sec- 
tion substantially  as  follows :  "That  It  la  the 
•ense  of  the  Congress  that  the  public  debt 
•hall  be  Increased  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  estimated  expenditures 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  exceed  the  esti- 
mated reoelpu,  such  amount  being  $ ." 

Modernization  is  long  overdue  in  the 
congressional  budgetary  process  and  the 
most  glaring  defect  in  the  present  ar- 
rangements Is  that  they  do  not  force 
Ccxigress  to  consider  the  national 
budget — both  intake  and  outgo— as  a 
unified  whole. 

By  this  resolution,  I  hope  to  eliminate 
the  piecemeal  approach  that  is  some- 
times taken  by  Congress  in  regard  to  ex- 
penditures which  gives  the  annual 
budget  a  hai^iasard  character,  which  if 


fully  realized,  would  shock  most  tax- 
payers. 

Congressional  focus  on  the  total 
spending  process  is  blurred  by  this 
tendency  to  break  the  budget  into 
fragments. 

Through  the  resolution  which  I  have 
offered,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  take  a 
long  step  in  correcting  this  problem  by 
starting  to  comply  with  section  138  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  and 
adopt  a  technique  of  consolidation  of 
a^sproprlation  bills  so  that  Congress  is 
forced  to  look  at  the  whole  spending 
picture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bipartisan 
matter.  As  most  of  the  Members  of  this 
House,  I  have  voted  for  many  progressive 
measures  because  I  thought  they  were 
good  for  the  country.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned that  we  continue  to  spend  more 
than  we  take  in.  At  any  given  point — 
for  instance  within  30  days  of  the  new 
fiscal  year — I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  lump  the  appropriation  bills  together 
and  take  whatever  reduction  is  necessary 
on  any  or  all  of  the  bills  pending  to  keep 
within  the  budget. 

This  resolution  is  simply  a  means  to 
set  up  some  kind  of  control  to  establish 
more  fiscal  responsibility.  I  believe  it  is 
high  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ad- 
ministration had  requested  an  increase  in 
the  temporary  public  debt  limit  of  from 
^28  billion,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  to  $332  billion,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  July  1.  1966,  to  June  30,  1967. 
Committee  action  Umited  this  increase  to 
$330  billion. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1967  budget  proposed 
by  the  administration  last  January, 
$12.8  billion  is  set  aside  as  interest  on 
the  public  debt.  This  was  an  Increase  of 
$800  million  over  the  amount  for  fiscal 
1966.  Interest  on  the  public  debt  Is  sec- 
ond only  to  national  defense  spending  in 
the  Federal  budget  and  takes  11  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  of  revenue  the  Govern- 
ment collects. 

I  have  opposed  these  temporary  debt 
limit  increases  in  the  past  and  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  one,  not  solely  because  of 
the  amount  of  increase  granted,  nor  of 
the  rising  cost  of  financing  the  pubUc 
debt,  but  because  congressional  approval 
will,  as  the  minority  report  on  the  bill 
points  out.  imply  approval  of  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  policies. 

These  policies  have  led  the  country 
into  a  dangerous  round  of  infiation, 
which  seems  quite  evident  to  everyone 
but  administration  oflldals  themselves. 
The  May  1966  issue  of  Monthly  Tax  Fea- 
tures, published  by  the  Tax  Foundation, 
states  that  an  American  citizen,  married, 
with  two  children,  earning  $10,000  an- 
imally,  lost  an  estimated  $268  because 
of  infiation  in  the  period  March  1965- 
March  1968. 

Consumer  prices — 

The  Tax  Foundation  reports — 
Including  the  price  of  food,  rose  In  March 
lose  and  were  about  2.8  per  cent  above  the 
figure  for  ICarch  1965.  The  rise  In  February 
and  March  was  the  largest  rise  In  a  two- 
month  period  since  1956.  .  .  .  The  Increase 


In  March,  according  to  Labor  Department 

statistics,  maant  It  cost  $113  to  buy  the 
same  amount  of  consumer  goods  then  as  #100 
would  have  bought  In  1957-58. 

As  I  stated,  everyone  seems  to  realize 
this  but  the  administration.  In  a  public 
opinion  poll  I  took  among  my  constit- 
uents recently,  88  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding believe  there  is  a  serious  threat 
of  inflation.  This  morning's  New  Yoik 
Times  reports  that  a  poll  conducted  by 
the  economic  research  division  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  showed  86  per- 
cent of  the  academic  economists  and 
94  percent  of  the  business  economists 
who  answered  say  that  Inflation  Is  al- 
ready here.  A  majority  of  both  groups 
also  contend  that  infiation  is  "The  most 
pressing  problem  now  facing  the  United 
Stotes." 

Inflation  harms  the  entire  country,  but 
in  a  column  entitled  "The  Real  Victims 
of  Inflation"  which  appeared  in  the  May 
24.  1966.  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Arthur 
Krock  pointed  out  that  it  does  the  most 
damage  to  "about  40  million  people,  most 
of  them  elderly." 

These  people — 

Mr.  Krock  goes  on  to  say — 

exist  beyond  the  reach  of  the  balancing  fac- 
tors against  inflation  cited  by  Mr.  Johnson. 
They  do  not  share  the  margin  of  rising  wages 
over  rising  prices.  They  are  not  among  the 
beneflciarles  of  full  employment.  And, 
while  they  share  In  some  expansions  of  the 
welfare  state  the  President  said  the  Gov- 
ernment's record  Income  permitted  us  to  In- 
crease— free  health  services,  for  example — 
this  does  not  strike  at  the  root  of  their  dif- 
ficulty. It  Is  the  problem  of  living  on  a 
fixed  Income  while  the  purch^ng  power  of 
the  dollar  Is  being  constantly  Impaired  by 
Inflation  of  the  prices  of  the  necessities  of 
dally  living. 

On  one  hand  the  administration  pro- 
fesses great  concern  over  the  plight  of 
these  people,  and  on  the  other  it  con- 
tinues fiscal  policies  that  can  only  add  to 
their  distress.  It  might  well  be  said  that 
the  administration's  motto,  when  it 
comes  to  spending,  is  "Talk  Small- 
Think  Big."  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  refused,  so  far,  to  make  any  public 
estimate  of  what  any  Federal  programs 
might  cost  beyond  fiscal  year  1967.  The 
Bureau  has  made  what  are  called  in- 
house  projections  for  planning  purposes, 
but  as  one  ofiQcial  has  reportedly  said, 
these  are  kept  secret  "in  order  not  to  tie 
the  President's  hands." 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  they  are 
also  kept  secret  in  order  not  to  arouse  the 
wrath  of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  Mr.  Eugene  Rinta,  director  of 
research  for  the  Council  of  State  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  has  put  a  $21.5  billion 
price  tag  on  Great  Society  programs  by 
1970.  This  would  be  seven  times  as  much 
by  the  end  of  this  decade  as  the  $3.1  bil- 
lion spent  last  year. 

80  we  have  before  us  today  another 
example  of  the  Congress  being  asked  to 
go  along  meekly  with  the  administration 
and  pretend  it  does  not  see  what  is  so 
evident  around  us.  The  administration's 
attitude  toward  inflation  may  be  summed 
up  in  that  familiar  little  verse: 

The  other  day  upon  the  stair 
I  met  a  man  who  waant  there. 

He  waant  there  again  today; 
Oh,  bow  I  wish  he'd  go  awayl  ' 
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Inflation  is  not  going  to  gp  away'mere- 
ly  by  willing.  It  is  goin{  jto  take  some 
forthright  action  by  the  Co  ogress  to  f dree 
the  administration  hack  b  i  economic  re- 
ality, and  rejection  of  tiie  debt  limit 
increase  would  be  a  ste^jin  the  rli^t 
direction. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  ChaArman,  I  yield 
5  minute  to  the  gentlemati  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  regret 
that  the  gentleman  frooi  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman],  has  left  the  flour.  Evidently 
he  took  his  Texas  perceclqBge  dice  and 
departed. 

The  gentleman  from  Tjeixas  hu  used 
this  occasion  (mce  again  |  to  rail  about 
Interest  costs  to  the  FedertU  Government, 
and  yet  it  was  only  a  few  I  days  ago  that 
he  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  from 
his  committee  a  bill  known  6&  the  Sales 
Participation  Act,  which  Admittedly  will 
result  in  an  excess  inter^  cost  to  the 


taxpayers  of  $25  million 
the  ranking  Democrat 
Banking  and  Currency 
fit  today  to  try  to  defeat 
he  could  offer  an  amen( 
to  correct  the  situation  bu^ 
unsuccessful. 

The  gentleman  from  T^xas  [Mr.  Pat- 
KAW],  has  also  used  this  occasion  to  again 
talk  about  the  $40  billion  tn  Government 


One  of 

.bers  of  the 

ttee  saw 

rule  so  that 

t  to  this  bill 

{the  effort  was 


|ve  been  paid 
in  the  assets 


Dut  those  $40 
ities.  there  is 
chairman  of 


securities  that,  he  says, 
for  once  and  are  still  list 
(rf  the  Federal  Reserve 

If  he  is  so  disturbed  at 
billion  in  Government  secui 
no  reason  why  he,  as  the 
the  House  C<»nmittee  onl  pSanking  and 
Currency,  should  not  brinp  in  a  bill  and 
test  whether  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  a  whole  concurs  with  his  views. 

I  suggest  to  him  that  instead  of  shed- 
ding crocodile  tears  over  the  $40  billion 
in  securities  that  he  talks  to  much  about, 
he  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
that  he  be  consistent  and  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  see  what  we  snould  do  about 
ending  the  terrible  evil  j  that  he  says 
exists. 

I  say  again,  Mr.  CI 
the  gentieman  from  Text 
will  in  the  future  demons! 
tie  consistency. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr. 
10  minutes  to  the  gentl( 
York  [Mr.  Fiho]. 

Mr.  FINO.    Mr.  Chi 
Quest  from  the  admlnlsl 
once  again,  the  temporal 
limit  to  $330  billion  is  a  \ 
if  not  an  absolute 

Federal  Government  has  h^  intention  of 
ever  balancing  its  budget] 

Although  our  permaneiii  debt  limit  is 
set  at  $285  billion,  we  hai«e  not  had  an 
overall  debt  limit  that  1^  shice  1958. 
Each  year  we  have  been  asked  to  grant 
a  "temporary"  Increase  in  the  debt  limit 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  And,  each  year, 
the  temporary  increasei  is  a  larger 
amount  than  the  year  befbre.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  "temporaryTj  Is  a  fiction. 

I  have  objected  befor^jand  I  object 
agahi  to  this  casual,  aim* 
in  the  debt  limit.    In  my 
more  than  ever,  we  shoi 
this  requested   Increase 
take  the  necessary  steps  t^jmake  such  an 
increase  uimecessary. 


1,  that  I  hope 
r.  Patkam], 
ite  Just  a  Ut- 

I  yield 
from  New 

lan,  this  re- 
ition  to  raise. 

national  debt 
^ar  Indication. 
$ion,  that  the 


routine,  rise 
idgment,  now 
vote  "no"  to 
,and   promptly 


Let  us  remember  that  we  have  had  over 
5  years  of  almost  continual  economic 
advance,  the  longest  period  without  a 
downturn  In  our  economy  In  our  peace- 
time history.  Our  imemplosrment  rate 
is  now  down  to  3.7  percent  of  the  civilian 
labor  force.  Almost  every  sign  points 
to  a  continuation  of  our  prosperity. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  unavoidably  causing  sizable 
and  unexpected  Increases  in  the  Federal 
budget.  But  precisely  because  these  new 
war  expenditures  are  necessary,  we 
should  not  continue  to  increase  other 
Federal  programs  too.  In  fact  this  is  the 
time  to  cut  back,  delay,  and  posXipaat  less 
essential  Federal  programs. 

We  are  asking  our  boys  in  Vietnam  to 
make  sacrifices;  himdreds  of  them  are 
making  the  supreme  ncrlflce.  Can  we 
not  recognize  that  here  at  home  we  can 
stop  asking  the  Federal  Government  to 
do  so  much  for  us?  Does  every  pro- 
jected dam,  Federal  courthouse,  or 
neighborhood  playground  need  Federal 
funds  this  year?  Does  our  farm  price 
support  program  have  to  be  continued 
at  the  present  scale?  £>oes  our  space 
program  have  to  proceed  on  such  a  crash 
basis?  Do  we  really  need  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  assume  the  major 
portion  of  the  development  costs  of  the 
supersonic  transport,  when  it  will  bene- 
fit primarily  a  few  major  airlines? 

We  in  the  Congress,  through  our  ap- 
propriations ccmmlttees,  should  scruti- 
nize every  program;  we  must  make  sure 
that  we  curtail  and  cut  back  on  what- 
ever programs  we  can  without  Jetqiardlz- 
ing  the  security  and  the  fundamental 
needs  of  our  people. 

We  must  do  this  if  we  are  to  be  fair 
to  our  fighting  men  overseas.  Moreover, 
it  is  in  our  own  interest  to  put  the  brakes 
on  Federal  spending.  All  of  us  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  way  prices  have 
been  going  up  for  some  time,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  past  few  months.  There 
Is  every  likelihood  that,  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Government  takes  a  firm  hand,  a 
serious  inflation  will  confront  us.  harm- 
ing most  the  very  people  whnn  the  Great 
Society  programs  are  attempting  to  help. 
The  best  thing  the  Federal  Government 
can  do  right  now  is  to  economize — cut 
down  on  nonessential  spending.  As  the 
largest  purchaser  of  goods  and  services 
in  the  country,  it  can,  by  its  example,  do 
more  to  halt  price  rises  than  any  other 
group  or  business  in  the  country. 

If  we,  as  we  have  in  the  p«^t,  again 
raise  the  debt  limit,  we  are  throwing 
away  one  of  the  potentially  most  effec- 
tive devices  that  rests  in  our  power  to 
prevent  our  Government  from  Just  keep- 
ing on  raising  its  expenditures.  We  as 
a  nation  should  not  expect  our  Federal 
Government  continually,  and  especially 
in  a  period  of  extended  prosperity,  to 
make  commitments  for  spending  above 
what  we  can  and  are  willing  to  pay  for 
by  taxes.  We  should  not  resort  to  debt 
financing  on  the  slightest  provocation, 
but  reserve  it  for  times  of  an  all-out  war 
emergency  or  a  depression.  Now  is  the 
time  to  stay  within  current  debt  limits. 
To  show  that  we  mean  this  let  us  keep 
the  present  limits  and  cut  expenditures 
so  that  we  will  stay  within  it.  That  is 
the  only  sound  approach  to  take  today. 


It  has  worked  before.  The  record  shows 
that  the  amoimts  by  which  the  Congress 
has  cut  appropriations  below  budget 
estimates  has  been  greatest  when  the 
debt  ceiling  was  most  restrictive.  It  can 
and  must  be  nude  to  work  again. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  so  des- 
perately in  need  of  money,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  it  establish  a  national  lottery, 
which  would,  volimtarlly  and  painlessly, 
pump  into  our  UJ3.  Treasury  billions  of 
additional  dollars. 

With  a  Government-run  lottery  we  will 
be  getting  revenue  for  our  Treasury  while 
at  the  same  time  curbing  inflation.  A 
national  lottery  would  act  much  like  a 
tax  hike,  except  that  it  would  draw  most 
of  the  nxKiey  away  from  the  gambling 
syndicates.  Money  diverted  from  the 
numbers  racket,  for  example,  is  not 
money  taken  from  the  mouths  of  the 
poor  but  money  taken  from  the  pockets 
of  the  underworld  crime  syndicates. 
And,  in  addition  to  that,  it  would  satisfy 
America's  thirst  to  gamble^ 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
display  some  intestinal  fortitude  and 
vote  agahist  this  $2  billion  boost  In  the 
debt  ceiling.  Such  a  vo^  would  not  only 
be  a  worthy  gesture  but  a  long-due  recog- 
nition of  the  plight  of  our  hard-pressed 
American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Byrnxs].  I  might  say  to 
the  gentieman  from  Arkansas,  this  will 
be  our  last  Q>eaker. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  BCr. 
Chairman  as  we  c(»ne  to  the  annual  ex- 
ercise of  temporarily  Increasing  the  tem- 
porary limit  on  the  public  debt,  a  new 
element — something  new  has  been 
added— that  is  why  I  oppose  the  bill 
today. 

Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1961,  or 
during  the  past  6  years,  we  have  been 
before  the  House  on  10  separate  occasions 
to  provide  for  increases  in  the  temp<Mrary 
debt  limit.  First,  for  the  period  «iding 
Jime  30, 1961,  we  hicreased  the  debt  limit 
by  $8  billion.  Second,  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1962.  we  Increased  the 
debt  by  $13  bUUon.  an  addltlimal  $5  bU- 
llon  over  the  temporary  increase  enacted 
for  the  preceding  year.  This  was  not 
enough  so  that,  third,  on  March  13, 1962. 
we  added  another  $2  billion. 

Fourth.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1963,  we  enacted  a  sliding  scale 
d^t  limit,  starting  at  $308  billion  then 
dromting  back  to  $305  billion,  and  then 
going  back  up  to  $307  billion.  Fifth,  we 
later  had  to  enact  a  debt  ceiling  of  $309 
billion  to  carry  the  Government  through 
August  31, 1963.  Sixth.  Later  on.  we  ex- 
tended this  to  November  30,  1963. 

Seventh.  Prior  to  Noveml>er  30,  1963, 
we  enacted  a  further  increase  in  the 
debt  celling  to  $315  billion,  providing  at 
the  same  time  that  oa  the  last  day  of  the 
fiscal  year— that  Is,  June  30,  196^— the 
temporary  debt  ceiling  would  revert  to 
$309  billion.  Obviously,  this  was  a  fic- 
tion because  before  June  30, 1964,  eighth, 
we  enacted  a  bill  raising  the  temporary 
debt  limit  to  $324  billion  for  the  period 
beginning  June  29, 1964  and  ending  June 
30,  1965. 

Ninth.  Finally,  on  June  24.  1965.  we 
raised  the  temporary  debt  Umit  to  $S38 
bllUon. 
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Tvnih.  Tht  bUl  before  us  today  would 
raise  this  to  $330  bUUon. 

I  recognize  that  when  the  Congress 
appropriates  the  funds,  and  the  Presi- 
dent spends  the  money,  If  revenues  do 
not  meet  expenditures,  the  debt  ceiling 
must  be  Increased  to  accommodate  the 
resulting  deficit.  Under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, this  Is  the  only  reqxmsible 
thing  that  the  Congress  can  do. 

Today,  however,  we  come  before  the 
House  with  a  relatively  moderate  In- 
crease In  the  debt  celling — at  least  mod- 
erate In  c<miparlson  with  other  Increases 
in  recent  years— $2  billion.  This  is  real- 
ly the  smallest  Increase  that  has  been 
enacted  on  a  year-to-year  basis  for  the 
past  10  years.  But,  If  we  add  to  this 
$2  binion  an  additional  $5  billion  which 
the  Oovemment  proposes  to  borrow  out- 
dde  of  the  debt  limit,  you  will  get  a  dif- 
ferent picture.  In  fact,  we  must  even  go 
further  and  recognize  that  whether  the 
borrowing  outside  of  the  debt  limit  will 
be  $4  or  $5  or  $6  or  $10  billion  Is  wholly 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. The  Participation  Sales 
Act— which  passed  this  House  over  the 
unanimous  objection  of  the  Republi- 
cans— effectively  miUUles  the  debt  limit 
as  a  means  of  fiscal  restraint.  I  oppose 
this  bill  today  In  protest  at  this  gim- 
mickry which  for  all  Intent  and  purposes 
makes  the  debt  celling  meaningless. 

I  would  not  vote  to  Increase  the  debt 
limit  by  $7  billion,  because  I  have  not 
and  do  not  support  the  spending  policies 
which  require  an  Increase  of  that  mag- 
nitude—and regardless  of  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  confuse  the  Is- 
sue, that  Is  the  real  Increase  In  the  pub- 
lic debt  which  Is  contemplated  for  the 
ensiling  fiscal  year. 

I  would  like  to  even  go  further  and 
iralnt  out  to  this  House  that  If  It  had  not 
been  for  some  rather  questionable  Jug- 
gling of  Federal  receipts,  coupled  with 
the  sales  of  Federal  assets,  we  would 
be  enntfmplating  an  Increase  In  the  debt 
limit  of  as  much  as  $14  billion.  The  fis- 
cal manipulations  which  have  been  re- 
acted to  by  the  administration  to  mlnl- 
mlie  the  projected  deficit  In  the  budget 
for  fiscal  1M7  add  up  to  a  total  of  $12 
billion.    Just  what  does  this  consist  of? 

First  By  q;>eedlng  up  the  collection  of 
eonx>rate  taxes— that  Is,  ocdlectlng  taxes 
In  fiscal  1967  that  would  have  been  due 
and  payaUe  at  a  later  date — ^the  admin- 
istration will  pick  up  $3.2  billion  of  addi- 
tional revenues. 

Second.  By  revising  the  withholding 
tables,  and  the  rules  with  respect  to  dec- 
larations of  estimated  tax.  to  require  in- 
dividuals to  pay  taxes  which  would  not 
have  been  due  and  payable  until  a  later 
date,  the  administration  In  fiscal  1867  wlU 
pick  up  anotho*  $425  million. 

Third.  Bj  amending  its  regulations  in 
order  to  require  employers  to  transmit 
bimonthly — litstead  of  monthly — taxes 
wltl^dd  from  thdr  employees,  the  ad- 
ministration will  Tpiek  up  another  $1  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1967. 

Fourth.  By  using  copper  Instead  of  sil- 
ver fbr  coins— the  so-called  phony 
money — the  administration  will  realize  a 
profit  of  almost  $1.6  Ulllon  on  the  c\a- 
reney  minted  In  fiscal  1967. 


Finally,  through  the  refinancing  of 
loans  held  by  the  Oovemment — the  so- 
called  "participating  sales"— and  other 
direct  sales  of  equipment  and  stockpile 
materials  and  Government  piopeity,  the 
administration  expects  to  realize  $5.7  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1967,  most  of  which  does  noi 
show  up  in  Federal  receipts,  but  is  ap- 
plied as  a  reduction  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

By  resorting  to  these  devices,  the  ad- 
ministration now  figures  that  the  budget 
will  be  within  balance — or  nearly  so— 
for  fiscal  1967.  If  it  were  not  for  these 
ingenious  gimmicks,  you  would  be  look- 
ing at  a  deficit  of  $12  to  $14  blUkm.  For 
me,  the  question  Is  simple.  Stripped  of 
all  the  window  dressing,  I  would  not — 
and  will  not — lend  my  support  to  a  pro- 
posed Federal  spending  level  which  ia 
$12  to  $14  billion  in  excess  of  normal  in- 
comes at  a  time  when  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues are  at  record  levels. 

There  has  been  no  "short  fall"  in  tax 
revenues.  In  fact,  latest  estimates  in- 
dicate that  revenues  for  1967  may  be  $5 
to  $6  billion  more  than  was  estimated  In 
January  of  this  year.  Employment  is  at 
record  levels.  With  all  of  this,  we  hear 
talk  of  increasing  taxes  to  cut  off  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people.  In  order 
to  let  the  Government  spend  more.  It 
is  this  policy  of  the  administration  to 
which  I  am  unidterably  opposed.  That 
is  why  I  will  vote  "no"  on  passage  of  the 
blU  today. 

A  "no"  vote  will  be  a  vote  for  the 
widows  and  the  aged  living  on  fixed  In- 
comes for  whom  the  President  claims 
such  great  c<Micem.  It  will  be  a  vote  for 
our  unorganized  white  collar  workers 
who  do  not  have  powerful  labor  imlons 
to  get  them  wage  increases  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

A  "no"  vote  will  be  a  vote  for  the 
housewife  who  finds  that  she  is  spending 
more  and  more  and  getting  less  and  less 
for  her  family.  The  administration 
seems  to  be  more  concerned  about  the 
size  of  the  package— the  so-called  "truth 
in  packaging" — than  about  the  price  of 
the  package.  Let  us  get  the  price  of  the 
package  down.  And,  the  best  way  to  get 
the  price  of  the  package  down  is  to  take 
the  Government  out  of  the  market.  It  is 
time  that  Congress  put  a  brake  on  the 
admliJstratlon's  spoiding  policies.  We 
can  make  a  start  by  voting  "no"  on  this 
bill,  as  a  protest  against  the  spending 
policies  of  this  administration. 

Mr.  AOLLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 
Hjx.  isaoa 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Kepreaentativet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Amoriea  in  Oongres*  assembled,  Tbat,  during 
the  period  begUmlng  on  July  1,  1866,  and 
*"rtiTig  on  June  30, 19S7,  the  pubUc  debt  limit 
aet  forth  In  the  flnt  sentence  of  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended 
(31  VS.C  767b),  Shan  be  temporarUy  In- 
creued  to  $330,000,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments  are 
in  order  to  the  bill  except  amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


Are  there  any  committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MILU3.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
no  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRBfAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Oelekxt.  Clialnnan  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJft.  15202)  to  provide,  for  the  period 
beginning  on  July  1,  1966,  and  ending  on 
June  30,  1967,  a  temporary  Increase  In 
the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section 
21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  882,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  tax  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
tUrdtlme. 

MOnON   TO   KECOIIlfTr 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the^U? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Iff.  Cums  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
isaoa  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MILIJ3.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  «)- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will  close 
the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  noti- 
fy absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  199,  nays  165,  not  voting  67, 
as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  131] 

TKA&— 199 


Adams 

CheU 

Edwards,  La. 

Addabbo 

Clark 

BvaoB,  Colo. 

Albert 

Clevenger 

Everett 

Anderson, 

Oooley 

Faimn 

TBDn. 

Oorman 

Farbsteln 

AsplnaU 

Craley 

Famaley 

Bandatra 

Culver 

nimiim 

Barrett 

Daddarlo 

FssoeU 

Beckworth 

Daniels 

Felghan 

Bennett 

Davis,  Oa. 

Flood 

Dawson 

Focarty 

BogBs 

Delaney 

Foley 

Boland 

Dent 

Ford, 

BMdemae 

Dentoa 

William  D. 

Brooks 

DtS>i 

Fraaer 

Burke 

Din«BU 

Frtedel 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Downlntf 

Fulton,  Tenn 

OabeU 

Dulskl 

Fuqua 

Oallan 

OaUasiur 

Over 

Oaimata 

Celler 

Bdwards,  Oallf 
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Otbbons 

OUbert 

Oonaalaa 

aiabowBkl 

Oreen,  Ores- 

Oreen.Pa. 

OrelSB 

OiMsr 

Oriattae 

HageB.  Calif. 

Hamilton 

Haalcy 

Haiieen.Io«M 

Hanaen.  Waab. 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Hswklna 

Hecbler 

Helstoakl 

Hetlonc 

Hicks 

Holland 

Howard 

HuU 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jannan 

Jennlnss 

Joelaon 

Johnaon,  Calif. 

Johneon.  OU*. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Earth 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Kirwaa 

Klue^nskl 

Krebs 

Long,  lid. 

Love 

UcCarthy 

McDowtil 

McFaU 


Abbttt 
Abonethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  m. 
Andrews, 

OeoneW. 
Andrews. 

Olenn 
Andrews. 

Arenda 
Ashbrocdc 
Ashman 
Ayres 
Bates 
BatUn 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomflekl 
Brown.  Clar- 
enoe  J..  Jr. 
Broyhlll.  K.C. 
BR)yhlU.V». 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahlU 
Callaway 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Cleveland 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curttn 
Curtis 
Dague 
I>avls,  Wis. 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dom 
Dowdy 

Dunean,  Ttan. 
I>wyer 

Bdwar^AU. 
^lenbom 


MeOtath 

UtVltkar 
Maodonald 
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Mackay 


Martin.  ICasi. 

Matthews 

Meeds 


MUlk 
Mnnagan 


Morgan 

Morris 

Multer 

Murphy,  m 

Murphy,  N.T 

Natchar 

Hedid 

Mix 

CBrien 

O'Hara.m, 

O'BMB.MIelL 

01aan.Mant 

Olson,  Minn 

O-Nem, 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

PeilElns 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Price 

Pudnskl 

PuroeU 

Race 

Randall 

Bedlin 

Beuss 
MATS— ItJB 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Ford, 

Fountain 

ReUngbtiya^l 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Oathlngs 

OoodeU 

Ones 

Orover 

Oubser 

Oumey 

Haley 

HaU 

BaUeck 

Halpem 

Hansen,  Idaie 


,  Gerald  U 


.Mld., 


Harsha 

Bkrvey 

Benderaon 

Horton 

Hungate 

Hutehlnaon 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Pa 

Jonas 

Jonsa,  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

KastMuneiei 

Keith 

King.  M.T. 

King.  Utah 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Kt^ferman 

Laird 

Latte 


Lipscomb 
Long.!*. 
MoClorT 
MOCnlloch 


McBwen 

MacOregar 

MalUlard 

Marsh 

Mathlas 

May 

Mhdiel 


Hirers.  < 
Roberts 

Rogers.  Cole. 

R^nan 

Booney,  Pa. 

Koeentbal 

RoaitenkowBkl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

StOermaln 

St.  Ongs 

Bcheuer 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Bisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iow» 

Staggers 

Stalbaom 

Steed 

Stratton 

Sttibldefleld 

Sullivan 

Ttasar 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Tunney 

Tuten 

UdaU 

UUman 

VanDeetlln 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Vivian 

Watte 

Weltaer 

White.  Idaho 

White,  Tsx. 

Wright 

Tatea 

Young 

Zablockl 


Moeher 

Nelsen 
O'Konskl 
O'Neal.  Qa. 


MOT  VOCTfO — 67 


Moellsr 


Ptmle 

Poage 

Poir 

Po<d 

Qule 

QulUen 

Reld.IU. 

Beid.  N.T. 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bonealto 

Boud^ush 

Rumsfeld 

SatteilUd 

Saylor 

Sehlsler 

Schmidhauaar 

SchneebeU 

Schwelkcr 

Seorest 

Selden 

Shriver 

Skubtta 

Smith.  OsUf. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Staffotd 

Stanton 

Ta^or 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teagoe,  Tex 

Thomsmt,  Wis. 

Todd 

Tuck 

Utt 

Walker.  Mtaa. 

Watklns 

Watson 

WbaUey 

Whltenar 

Whltten 

Wldnan 

WUson.Bob 

Wolff 

wydler 

Toaagar 


■vlnBiTann. 

Munw 

Ashley 

Flynt 

PeUy 

Baring 

Qettys 

PoweU 

BeB 

OOllgaa 

Reea 

Blatnlk 

Qray 

Belnaeke 

BoUlng 

Hagan.aa. 

RtTers.8.0. 

Bolton 

WitTI«^ 

Rooney.N.T. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Harvey,  Id  d. 

Soott 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hays 

SeiMier 

Burton.  ITtah 

Hebert 

Stepbsaw 

Cameron 

Hoim^ 

Sweeney 

Clausen, 

Hosmer 

Taloott 

DonH. 

Kee 

Clawson,Del 

T^*Ml^ltW 

ToU 

Leggett 

Trimble 

Collier 

McMlTlan 

Tupper 

Oolmer 

Martin,  Ala. 

Waggonner 

Oonyers 

Martin,  Nebr. 

WaUMr.  N.  Mex. 

delaOaisa 

Matsunaga 

WUlianM 

Donohue 

Miner 

winis 

Dow 

Morrison 

WUaon. 

Dyal 

Morton 

Charles  H. 

BUsvorth 

Moss 

Wyatt 

So  the  bin  was  passed. 

The  Cleric  announced 

the  following 

pnuo. 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rocmey  of  New  Tork  for,  with  Mr. 
Brown  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Kee  for,  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.  MlUer  for,  with  Mr.  Qettys  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Hew  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Scott  against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennet..ee  for,  with  Mr.  Hagan 
of  Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for,  with  Mr.  Felly  against. 

Mr.  Sweeney  for,  with  Mr.  Wyatt  againat. 

Mr.  HoUneld  for,  with  Mr.  Hosmer  against. 

Mr.  Trimble  for,  with  Mr.  Colllar  against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mrs.  BolVm  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for.  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska 
against. 

Mr.  Donohue  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawaon 
against. 

Mr.  Dyal  for,  with  Itr.  BeU  against. 

Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Morton  against. 

Mt.  Charles  H.  WUaon  for,  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen  against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  CaUfomla  for,  with  Mr. 
Burton  of  Utah  against. 

Mr.  Gohelan  for,  with  Mr.  Taloott  against. 

Mr.  Rees  for,  with  Mr.  Belnecke  against. 

Mr.  Leggett  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  ot 
Alabama  against. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  for,  with  Mr.  Biswortli 
against. 

Mr.  PoweU  for,  with  Mr.  Tupper  against. 

Mr.  Banna  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana 
against. 

Mr.  BUtnlk  for,  with  Mr.  MftMlllan  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  OllUgan  with  Mr.  Ckdmer. 
Mr.  Banner  with  Mr.  Dow. 
Mr.  ToU  with  Ifr .  Btaphou. 
Mr.  Conyera  with  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Flynt. 
Mr.  Landnun  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  WUIls. 
M^.  Morrison  with  Mr.  de  la  Gi 


Tlie  results  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
taUe. 

OXIfXXAL  Z.XAVX  TO   KXTSIfD 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  aU  Members  ^t^nng 
to  do  so  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed  during 
the  course  of  general  debate  thereon  and 
that  they  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  KXTEND  THB  PROVISIOWS  OP 
TITLE  Xm  OP  TOE  FEDERAL  AVIA- 
TION ACT  OP  195t.  RELATINO  TO 
WAR  RISK  INSURANCE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  c<Hisent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (S.  2267)  to  extend 
the  provlaioos  of  tttle  xm  of  the  Fed- 
oral  Avlatioa  Act  of  1958,  relating  to  war 
risk  Insurance. 

The  Cleit  read  the  tlUe  ot  the  Senate 
bm. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from  West 
Virginia? 

Then  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

8.  3367 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Confreat  assembled.  That  seetton  1313 
of  title  xm  at  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968  (40  U.S.C.  1541)  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  13,  1906"  and  Inserting 
"September  7,  1970"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recanslder 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


AN  ACT  TO  DECLARE  THAT  CERTAIN 
FEDERALLY  OWNED  LAND  £3 
HELD  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
TRUST  FOR  THE  MINNESOTA 
CHIPPEWA  TRIBE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  blU  (HJl.  10431)  to 
declare  that  certain  federally  owned 
land  is  held  by  the  United  States  m  trust 
for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacUng  clause 
and  Insert:  "That  all  right,  title,  and  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  In  land  heretoCore 
used  In  connection  with  the  White  Sarth 
Indian  Boarding  Schocd  dasorlbwi  as  the 
aonthwaat  quarter  noHheast  quarter  seetton 
as,  township  143  north,  range  41  west,  fifth 
principal  meridian.  Becker  County,  Minne- 
sota, comprising  40  aores,  excepting  all  im- 
provemente  thereon  that  are  the  property 
o<  individual  tribal  membera,  are  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  held  by  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe. 

"Sxc.  2.  The  Indian  Clalma  Oommlaitom  la 
directed  to  determine  In  aocordanoe  with  the 
provisions  of  section  a  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1946  (00  Stat.  1060) ,  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  o(  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  t^ie  United  States  determined 
by  the  CommlaaloD." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Th«e  was  no  objeetfam. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  FOOD  FOR  FREEDOM  ACT  OF 
1966 
Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  tbs  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
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House  Resolution  878  and  ask  tor  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The   Clerfc   read   the   resolution,    as 
follows: 

H.  Rib.  878 


Resolved,  That  upon  tb«  Adoption  of  thU 
resolution  it  ahmU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  HouM  reaolve  Itoelf  into  the  Committee 
ot  the  Wbde  Bouie  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  conalderation  of  the  bill  (HJl.  14939) 
to  promote  International  trade  In  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  combat  hunger  and 
malnutrltloB,  to  further  economic  develop- 
ment and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
the  bill  shall  he  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
abail  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albkrt).  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Sisk]  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  ^Teaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LattaI,  and,  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hpuse  Resolution  878  pro- 
vides an  <H>en  rule,  waiving  points  of 
CH^r.  with  4  hours  of  general  debate  for 
consideration  of  HH.  14929,  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote International  trade  in  agricultural 
commodities,  to  combat  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, to  further  economic  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  14929  amends  Public  Law  480  and 
extends  it  for  2  years — through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1968. 

A  change  is  made  In  the  concept  of 
"surplxis"  to  "available"  farm  commodi- 
ties for  various  local  currency  sales. 
long-term  dollar  credit  sales,  and  dona- 
tion programs  overseas. 

Increased  emphasis  Is  placed  upon  and 
a  number  ot  criteria  are  established  for 
encouraging  and  promoting  expanded 
farm  production  overseas  to  meet  rising 
world  food  needs. 

Basic  provisions  of  present  law  are 
retained  in  regard  to  nations  eligible  for 
this  program  and  new  restrictions  are 
added  in  regard  to  nations  dealing  with 
NOTth  Vietnam  and  Cuba.  Russia,  Red 
China,  or  countries  or  areas  under  their 
domination  or  control  would  be  ineligible 
for  local  currency  sales  and  long-term 
di^ar  credit  sales.  Any  Communist 
country  would  be  ineligible  for  local  cur- 
rency sales.  Any  nation  which  sells  or 
furnishes  or  permits  ships  or  aircraft 
under  its  registry  to  transport  to  or  from 
North  Vietnam  or  Cuba— excluding  U.S. 
installations  in  Cuba— any  equipment, 
materials,  or  commodities,  so  long  as  they 
are  governed  by  a  Communist  regime, 
would  be  ineligible  for  local  currency 
sales  or  long-term  dollar  credit  sales. 

Use  of  foreign  currencies  Is  authorized 
In  certain  instances. 

The  bill  authorizes  total  exi>endlture 
of  $2.5  billion  per  year  on  local  cur- 
raicy  and  long-term-dollar-credit  trans- 
aetiona  and  $800  minion  on  donations. 


Total  fm-  the  bill  is  $3,333  billion  per 
year  Including  farmer-to-farmer  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  xage  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  878  In  order  that  B.R. 
14929  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Bfr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
make  my  usual  request  and  ask  the  gen- 
tleman of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
explain  why  points  of  order  against  this 
bin  and  particularly  this  biU  are  waived. 
Mr.  SISK.  Again  the  Committee  on 
Rules  found  itself  in  a  situation  where 
we  felt  that  Justification  was  made. 
This  particular  biU,  as  I  am  sure  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
knows,  deals  with  what  amoimts  to  ap- 
propriations by  the  very  nature  of  the 
method  by  which  c(»nmoditles  imder 
PubUc  Law  480  are  handled,  in  which 
these  commodities  are  shipped  to  vari- 
ous countries  and.  of  course,  payment  is 
mtMie  in  the  local  currency.  The  local 
currency  is  held  there  for  certain  uses. 
Naturally  the  blU  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  because  it  does  deal  with 
funds  and  the  appropriation  of  funds. 

I  wlU  add  Just  this  one  further 
thought,  it  is  my  understanding  again 
that  it  has  always  been  the  procedure  to 
waive  points  of  order  in  deaUng  with 
the  extension  of  PubUc  Law  480.  I  be- 
Ueve  the  gentleman  win  agree  with  me, 
where  funds  are  handled,  that  this  pro- 
cedure is  necessary,  otherwise  it  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

I  want  to  say  further,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  been  examining  these 
resolutions  rather  carefully.  This  is  the 
second  time  today  that  I  have  had  to  caU 
up  a  resolution  waiving  points  of  order, 
and  in  this  case  I  simply  know  of  no 
other  way  that  this  could  have  been  han- 
dled. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation.  It  does 
not  quite  satisfy  me  in  my  heart.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  is  continuing  to  look 
at  it.  I  rather  resent  the  fact  that  this 
Is  cidled  an  open  biU  when  we  do  waive 
points  of  order.  I  am  sure  what  the  gen- 
tleman  means  is  that  under  clause  4,  rule 
XXI  would  make  it  inviolate  imder  Pub- 
Uc Law  480  Insofar  as  the  money  that  we 
are  storing  overseas  is  concerned,  the  so- 
caUed  counterpart  funds. 

Mr.  SISK.  When  the  gentleman  sajrs 
it  is  an  (^pen  rule,  he  is  right  of  course — it 
is  an  open  rule  in  the  sense  that  any  part 
of  the  bin  would  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment or  to  the  offering  of  amendments. 
So  these  items  can  be  amended  or  even 
stricken  from  the  biU  under  the  pro- 
cediue  which  the  bill  wiU  be  considered. 
I  again  agree  with  the  gentleman — I 
hesitate  from  time  to  time  to  have  to 
come  to  the  floor  under  this  procedure, 
waiving  points  of  order.  Again  it  is  an 
instance  in  which  this  has  been  normal 
procedure,  and  we  simply  knew  of  no 
other  vay  to  get  around  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman's  assur- 
ance is  perfect  as  far  as  I  am  concerned- 
I  hope  we  do  not  wear  the  explanation 
out  too  long  as  the  Rules  Committee  de- 
Uberates  further  and  further  on  these  ex- 
ceptions.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  SpeeJcer,  I  would  like 
very  hastUy  to  point  out  to  the  Members 
who  are  wondering  about  the  title  of  this 
bm,  "Pood  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966," 
that  they  should  not  be  concerned  that 
they  are  aiacting  brandnew  legislation. 
You  are  not.  Turn  to  page  2  of  the  re- 
port, and  the  very  first  line  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  bill,  approved  by  the  committee.  33 
to  3.  as  an  amendment  and  extension  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480— 

So,  actually,  notwithstanding  the  very 
glorified  title  of  "Pood  for  Freedom  Act 
of  1966."  this  bin  Is  merely  an  extension 
of  PubUc  Law  480.  which  was  enacted 
diuii^;  the  83d  RepubUcan  Congress,  if 
you  please,  in  1954,  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

This  bUl  does  have  and  has  had  wide 
bipartisan  support  in  the  Congress  and 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  new  Great 
Society  program.  I  have  supported  It 
ever  since  I  came  to  Congress.  I  wish  to 
conmiend  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
for  the  many  amendments  aiul  refine- 
ments that  it  made  In  this  blU  after  It 
was  sent  here  by  the  administration. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  wsmt  to  com- 
mend  the  c<«nmittee  for  doing,  was  re- 
inserting a  provision  limiting  shipments 
of  commodities  to  "friendly  nations." 
Lo  and  behold,  this  bUl.  as  sent  down 
here  by  the  administration  would  have 
permitted  the  shipping  of  farm  commod- 
ities to  Communist  nations.  Ponder  this 
fact  for  a  moment  when  we  are  fighting 
conmiunism  in  Vietnam.  The  commit- 
tee on  Agriciilture  rejected  this  admin- 
istration approach.  The  committee  did 
amend  the  "friendly  nations"  provision 
from  what  it  was  last  year,  and  they 
made  snne  refinements  In  it  in  view  of 
the  present  world  situation.  To  those 
individuals  who  were  concerned,  as  I 
was,  that  they  were  eliminating  the  pro- 
visicMis  dealing  with  "friendly  nations," 
I  can  say  that  the  committee  has  done  a 
good  Job  in  drafting  language  to  protect 
against  such  shipments.  Some  of  the 
other  committee  amendments  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  provide  continuing  congressional 
review  of  the  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  program  by  limiting  the  ex- 
tension to  2  years.  This  is  a  2-year  biU; 
To  retain  the  basic  concept,  as  I  men- 
tioned, of  friendly  nations; 

To  strengthen  our  national  efforts  to 
halt  the  supplying  of  hostUe  Communist 
regimes  in  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam; 
To  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Joint  Congressional-Executive  Advisory 
Committee; 

To  Insist,  when  possible,  upon  a  5-per- 
cent cash  payment  in  title  I  sales  agree- 
ments; 

To  place  stronger  emphasis  upon  agri- 
cultural self-help  by  earmarking  at  least 
20  percent  of  certain  foreign  currencies 
generated  by  title  I  sales  for  this  pur- 
pose; 

To  require,  insofar  as  practicable,  the 
identification  of  food  sold  for  foreign 
currencies  as  being  provided  through  the 
generosity  t)f  th«  American  people; 
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And  to  include  a  revls^  version  of  the 
"Bread  and  Butter  CortM"  offered  in  a 
sincere  effort  to  improve  this  blU. 

These  certainly  w^re  worthwhUe 
amendments  put  into  this  blU  by  the 
Committee  on  Agrlcultii|«,  and  I  think 
that  the  committee  shou]  d  be  commended 
by  the  House  members!  ifP  for  the  out- 
standing Job  that  It  has  done  in  this 
regard. 

WtaUe  we  are  discussing  this  subject, 
I  think  we  ought  to  put)  out  a  word  of 
caution  to  the  administrator  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  have  reference  particularly  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultfure,  Mr.  OrvlUe 
Freeman.  You  know,  we  have  distrib- 
uted many  miUion  buthels  of  wheat 
around  the  world  in  th0  last  few  years. 

In  fact.  Just  3  short  5l0ars  ago  we  had 
aLtnost  1,400  mUUon  biwhels  of  wheat 
reserves.  According  to  ttie  latest  state- 
ment by  the  Secretary  m  Agriculture  we 
may  soon  be  down  to  a]>proximately  350 
milUon  bushels,  which  is  about  250  mil- 
lion bushels  below  the  minimum  of  600 
milUon  bushels  the  Depirtment  of  Agri- 
culture has  said  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
protect  us  against  short  suppUes  in  this 
country.  ! 

There  Is  a  bottom  to  Ithls  barrel  from 
which  we  have  been  dippting.  It  behooves 
this  administration  and  Mr.  OrvlUe  Free- 
man to  pay  some  attentlni  to  this  fact  as 
he  adininlsters  these  { programs,  and 
particularly  Public  La\t  480.  We  cer- 
tainly believe  these  incfivlduals  should 
protect  the  Interests  oJT  the  people  of 
America  when  they  aijs  making  these 
c(Mnmltments,  and  that  lliiey  should  give 
early,  fiiU,  and  earnest  consideration  to 
lifting  some  of  the  controls  on  our  wheat 
farmers,  so  that  we  can  build  back  some 
of  the  reserves  that  we  need.  We  are 
apparently  going  to  continue  these  help- 
the-needy-nations  programs,  so  we  had 
better  be  prepared  for  th^  future. 

Certainly  the  action  h^  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  President,  \n  in- 
creasing the  allotments  for  1967  by  15 
percent,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction — 
but  only  a  step.  It  ceriHlnly  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  do  the  Job  thi^  la  going  to  be 
necessary  if  we  are  goinii  to  dip  into  this 
barrel  focever.  I  beUeve  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  should  forthwith  give 
serious  thotight  to  li 
some  of  these  control 
fatmers. 

I  agree  with  the  si 
been  made  by  my  coU 
fomia  [Mr.  Sisx]  that 
waiving  points  of  order 
my  knowledge  there  is  Absolutely  no  ob 
Jectlon  to  the  granting  of  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no)  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  SpeaUer,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.    Th(   previous  ques 
tion  Is  ordered.  | 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsltf^  was  laid  on 
the  toble. 
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>NAL  EXFl^iN. 


PERSONAL 
Mr.  WAITER  of  N^^r 


NATION 

Mexico.    Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanlBious  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  letnarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  tbere  objeetloii 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  tnm 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  unavoidably  detained  on 
the  last  vote  on  H  Jl.  15202.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "nay."  I 
would  ?lke  to  show  that  in  the  Rscokb. 


THE  POOD  FOR  FREEDOM  ACT  OP 
1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (Hit.  14929)  to  promote  in- 
ternational trade  in  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  combat  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition, to  further  economic  development, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

at  THK  coif  MITTZX  OF  THE  WHOLS 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  UiUon  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  H.R.  14929,  with  Mr. 
MooRHEAD  In  the  chair. 

The  aerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUL 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  blU  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  CaroUna  [Mr. 
CooLEY]  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dagux]  win  be  recognized  for  2 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlenuin 
from  North  CaroUna. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  promptly  to 
congratulate  and  commend  the  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
for  their  long  and  hard  work  on  this 
measure  which  Is  now  before  you.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  biU  that  has  been  con- 
sidered in  our  committee  room  more 
carefuUy  than  the  biU  we  are  now  pre- 
senting. 

I  am  glad  that  in  ova  deUberatlons  w« 
considered  the  biU  over  and  above  the 
realm  of  partisan  poUtlcs.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  partisan  poUtlcs  lifted  its  ugjy 
head  In  oiu-  committee  room  once  dur- 
ing the  hearings,  or  in  executive  ses- 
sions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two-thirds  of  the  world 
is  undernourished.  Tliousands  of  per- 
sons die  each  day  as  the  result  of  mal- 
nutrition. The  specter  of  famine  and 
mass  starvation,  in  the  near  years  ahead, 
hangs  over  great  areas  of  the  world 
where  populations  are  exploding.  Him- 
ger  Mocks  the  path  to  worid  peace. 

HJR.  14929 — the  new  Food-for-Pree- 
dom  Act  which  I  present  here — sets  in 
motion  a  poUcy  and  a'program  which  in 
times  to  come,  with  the  active  partici- 
pation of  other  tuitions,  may  be  her- 
alded as  one  of  history's  greatest  steps 
forward. 

This  is  a  world  war  on  hunger. 


I  know  that  we  have  never  had  a  more 
disUngutwhed  array  of  witnesses  In  our 
committee  room  than  those  who  ap- 
peared there  to  testify  In  behalf  of  this 
measuze. 

We  heard  people  ot  world  importance, 
I  suppose  the  best  qualified  people  on 
earth,  and  certainly  the  best  qualified  In 
this  country.  They  came  from  Harvard, 
from  Princeton  University,  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
from  Columbia  University,  from  the 
State  University  of  New  Yoric.  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  from  Purdue, 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  from 
the  Ford  Foundatioo.  and  from  other 
centers  of  study.  _ 

We  had  6  weeks  of  bearings,  and  the 
committee  sessions  were  weU  attended. 

The  people  I  have  mentlaned  came 
here  without  regard  to  poUtlcs.  merely 
because  of  their  interest  in  the  subject 
with  which  we  were  dealing,  the  world 
population  explosion  and  the  world  food 
crisis. 

The  committee  was  told  that — 

The  Increase  of  the  world's  population 
is  so  awesome  as  to  seem  unreaL 

The  future  of  mankind  is  now  b^ng 
ground  out  in  India,  that  continuation 
of  preeoit  trends  in  India  wlU  mean  pop- 
ulation Increase  there  from  432  mllUon 
in  1960  to  1,233  million  by  the  year  2000, 
that  if  there  is  no  solution  aU  the  world 
win  Uve  like  India  does  now. 

In  1980,  some  15  jrears  from  now, 
world  population  wUl  probably  increase 
by  1.2  biUion.  from  3.4  bilUon  to  4.6  bU- 
Uon.  and  by  the  yecu-  2030,  world  popula- 
tion win  reach  14  bllUon.  if  present 
trends  continue,  and  mass  starvation  wlU 
inevitably  resiilt  on  a  scale  never  before 
experienced. 

Even  now  two-thirds  of  the  world  goes 
hungry  whUe  one-third  is  overfed. 

A  Uvable  world  cannot  exist  in  these 
conditions. 

Unless  family  planning  is  accorded  ft 
priority,  populations  controUed,  there  it 
Uttle  hope,  if  any,  for  a  solution. 

A  gigantic  effort  must  be  made  to  lm« 
prove  agricultural  production  In  the 
imderdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  with 
Anmlcan  know-how  and  show-how. 

America  must  atomn  its  abundance  of 
food,  while  the  agriculture  of  other  na- 
tions is  developing — and  this  may  be  a 
matter  of  jrears  to  oome. 

I  have  said  on  this  floor  previously 
that  there  are  two  magic  words  in  aU  the 
languages  of  this  earth — "food"  and 
"raiment."  In  America,  fortunately,  we 
have  an  abundance  of  both, 
oxm  aaoTHn's  Ksma 

No  Other  nation  in  aU  the  history  of 
mankind  has  ever  embraced  programs 
more  magnanimous  or  programs  of 
greater  magnitude  than  the  programs  we 
have  had  in  operation  dealhig  with  the 
abundance  which  we  have  harvested 
ftom  our  fields.  More  than  100  milUon 
people  in  100  nations  of  the  earth  have 
shared  in  this  abundance  which  we 
have  harvested  from  our  ftdds. 

We  have  reUeved  hunger,  bat  the  fact 
remains  that  two-thirds  of  the  people  of 
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tbe  e«rtb  are  now  underfed,  while  one- 
third  of  the  pe(9le  of  this  world  are 
overfed.  We  h^Tpen  to  live  In  that  area 
of  the  worid  Mewed  with  abundance. 

We  face  a  cruel  situation  existing  in 
the  world  In  which  we  live.  It  Is  a  cruel 
situation  because  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  now  starving  to  death.  Our 
friends  across  the  seas  by  the  thousands 
and  by  tbe  millions  are  dying  as  the  re- 
mits of  malnutrition. 

It  Is  easy  for  us  to  be  selfish  and  to 
close  our  eyes  and  say.  "That  is  not  our 
problem,"  but.  after  all.  we  are  our 
brother's  keeper.  I  believe  the  world  has 
a  right  to  look  to  us  not  only  for  leader- 
ship but  also  for  help. 

In  this  measure  now  before  the  com- 
mittee we  provide  for  help  and  we  pro- 
vide for  leadership. 


Here  we  are  with  all  this  abundance, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  Nation  of 
ours  has  a  moral  right  to  leave  unculti- 
vated and  to  retire  from  production  mil- 
Umis  and  tens  of  mllllons  of  acres  of  land 
while  other  people  are  starving.  That  is 
the  actual  situation  in  America.  We 
have  already  retired  from  production 
more  than  60  million  acres  of  fertile 
farmland.  We  were  about  to  embark 
upon  a  program  which  contemplated  the 
retirement  of  additional  millions  of  acres 
in  a  new  cropland  adjustment  program. 
When  we  came  up  with  Uils  new  food- 
for-freedom  program  I  think  that  the 
administration  changed  Its  views  on  tak- 
ing more  millions  of  acres  out  of  produc- 
tion. 

ACTION  BBOntS 

On  January  19,  I  Introduced  a  bill 
which  called  for  a  world  war  on  hunger. 
Then  I  laid  that  bill  aside  and  waited  for 
the  administration  to  come  forward  with 
the  President's  message  on  food.  When 
the  administratlcm's  food-for-freedom 
1)^  was  transmitted  to  me  by  executive 
communication,  I  Introduced  that,  on 
February  14.  Both  bills  were  before  the 
eommlttee  during  our  hearings  and  de- 
liberations. Our  committee  amended 
and  refined  the  legislation  before  us. 
We  approved  the  bUl  presented  here  to- 
day tqr  a  32  to  2  vote. 

In  the  interest  of  time  I  will  read  a 
brief  summary  of  the  provisions  as  to 
what  we  have  authorised  and  how  we 
have  authorised  the  use  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  will  be  generated  in  the 
operation  of  this  program : 
Bust  Svumabt 

Tbe  bill,  M  an  amendment  and  extension 
of  Public  Law  480,  contain^  the  following 
major  provlalons: 

1.  Time  of  exteruion. — Two  years  (through 
December  SI.  1988). 

a.  "AvmiUhW  commodities. — A  change  la 
made  In  the  concept  of  "aurplua"  to  "avatl- 
able"  farm  oommodltlee  for  various  local 
currency  talee,  long-term  dollar  credit  lalee. 
and  donation  programa  overaeas. 

S.  Sel/'heip  tmphmtiM. — Increaaed  empha- 
■la  la  placed  upon  and  a  number  of  criteria 
are  eitabUahed  for  encouraging  and  promot- 
ing  expanded  farm  production  overaeas  to 
meet  rising  world  food  needs. 

4.  FritnAlp  eountrie*. — ^Retalna  baalc  pro- 
vlalons of  preeent  law  In  regard  to  natlona 
eligible  for  thla  program  and  adda  new  re- 
strictions In  regard  to  nattona  dealing  with 
Morth    Vietnam    and    Cuba.     Ruasla,    Red 


China,  or  oountrlaa  or  areas  under  their 
domination  or  control  would  be  ineHgible 
for  local  currency  wlea  and  long-term  dollar 
credit  aalea.  Any  Communist  country  would 
be  ineligible  for  local  currency  salee.  Any 
nation  which  sells  or  furnishes  or  permits 
ships  or  aircraft  under  Its  registry  to  trans- 
port to  or  from  North  Vietnam  or  Cuba 
(excliidlng  U.8.  Installations  m  Cuba)  any 
eqiUpment,  materials,  or  commodltlea,  so  long 
as  they  are  governed  by  a  Communist  re- 
gime, would  be  incHffible  for  local  currency 
sales  or  long-term  dollar  credit  sales.  Ag- 
gressor nations  or  nations  acting  In  a  manner 
Inimical  to  U.8.  foreign  policy  would  be 
ineU0ble  for  local  currency  salee  or  long- 
term  dollar  credit  sales.  Nations  not  In  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  tbe  United  States 
would  be  <neli{rible  for  local  currency  sales 
or  long-term  dollar  credit  sales. 

5.  Uae  of  foreign  currencies. — Authorized 
uses  Include: 

( 1 )  To  pay  VJS.  obligations. 

(2)  Market  development  for  U.S.  farm 
commodities. 

(3)  BducaUon  and  cultural  exchange. 

(4)  Collection,  translation,  etc.,  of  sclen- 
tlflo  Information  and  conduct  of  overseas 
research,  cultural,  educational,  family  plan- 
ning, health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation 
programs. 

(6)  Purchase  lease  and  rental  of  overseas 
real  estate. 

(0)  Translation,  analysis,  etc.,  of  foreign 
books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  under 
the  direction  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

(7)  Common  defense  activities. 

(8)  Emergency  relief  activities. 

(9)  Loims  to  United  States  and  foreign 
businesses  and  co-ops.      (Cooley  loans.) 

(10)  Promotion  of  trade  and  economic  de- 
velopment including  emphasis  upon  storage, 
handling  and  food  distribution  facilities. 

(11)  Goods  or  services  for  other  friendly 
countries. 

(12)  Maternal  weUare,  child  health  and 
nutrition,  and  vol\mtary  population  pro- 
grams. 

(13)  To  pay  expenses  of  new  farmer  to 
farmer  program. 

(14)  Salee  of  local  currencies  for  dollars  to 
VS.  tourists,  other  U.S.  citizens  or  nonprofit 
organizations. 

6.  Long  -  term  •  dollar  -  credit  tales. — Per- 
mitted on  government  or  private  trade  basis 
with  repayment  periods  up  to  40  years  with 
Interest  at  rates  comparable  to  foreign  as- 
sistance loans  and  grace  periods  of  up  to  10 
years. 

7.  Cont>ertiWIity.— Requlree  insofar  M 
ftracticable  that  at  least  5  percent  of  local 
currency  or  long-term-dollar-credit  salee  be 
paid  in  dollars  or  hard  currency  at  time  of 
sale. 

8.  Harking  of  food. — ^Requires  insofar  as 
practicable  that  food  sold  for  local  cvirrency 
be  marked  or  Identified  as  being  acquired  on 
a  •concessional  basis  through  the  generosity 
of  the  American  people. 

9.  Cost. — Authorizes  total  expenditure  of 
Sa.S  Mllion  per  year  on  local  currency  and 
long-term-doUar-credlt  transactions  and 
8800  million  on  donations  (either  govern- 
ment to  government  or  through  voluntary 
agendee.)  Total  for  bill  $3,333  billion  per 
year  including  farmer-to-farmer  program. 

10.  Commodities  included. — Any  agricul- 
tural commodity  or  product  thereof  and  do- 
Busttcally  produced  flahery  product  (except 
fish  concentrate  unUl  approved  by  Food  and 
Drug  AdnUnlatration  for  U.S.  consumption) . 

11.  Advisory  Committee. — Bstabllahes  Joint 
Congreaslonal-Bxecutlve  Advisory  Committee 
consisting  of  senior  members  of  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees,  Administra- 
tor of  AID,  Budget  Bureau  Director,  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

12.  Farmer-tO'farmer  program. — Author- 
ises appropriations  of  $33  million  annuaUy 
for  the  DepartmMit  of  Agriculture  to  ad- 
minister In  cooperation  with  the  various  land 


grant  and  ottier  ooUeges  a  program  emptis- 
slzlng  the  uae  of  American  farm  know-hoir 
and  ahow-how  to  help  developing  countries 
meet  rising  world  food  needs. 

18.  Expropriation  of  VS.  property. — ^Pro- 
hibits any  concessional  sales  under  this  act 
to  nations  which  have  expropriated  property 
of  American  citizens  without  payment  of 
Just  compensation  or  appropriate  action 
upon  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  such  U.S.  citi- 
zens. 

14.  Cotton  textiles. — Provides  that  cotton 
textiles  may  be  financed  under  title  I  of  the 
act  if  the  raw  cotton  content  accounts  for  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  sales  price. 

15.  Release  prices  and  reserves. — ^Directs  the 
Secretary  to  adjust  production  of  commodi- 
ties covered  by  voluntary  adjustment  pro- 
grams so  that  the  carryover  will  be  not  less 
than  28  percent  of  total  annual  estimated 
requirements.  Whenever  carryover  Is  less 
than  25  percent  of  annual  estimated  require- 
ments, CCC  release  price  for  unreetrtcted 
domestic  sales  of  any  such  commodities 
would  be  not  lees  than  115  percent  of  the 
current  loan  level  plus  carrying  charges. 

BXFLANATION    OF  SHI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  14929  authorizes 
a  broad  expfuulon  of  the  old  food-for- 
peace  program.  This  new  legislation, 
amending  Public  Law  480 — 

Permits  deliberate  production  of  food 
in  the  United  States  to  feed  hungry 
pe<H>le  In  other  nations.  Heretofore  ovir 
food  shipments  under  the  f ood-for-peace 
program  have  been  limited  to  surpluses 
accumulated  under  various  farm  pro- 
grams. 

Places  emphasis  particularly  on  aid  to 
those  friendly  countries  helping  them- 
selves toward  self-reliance  in  producing 
sufBcient  food  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
ownpe<4>le. 

Recognises  for  the  first  time,  as  a 
matter  of  XJS.  policy,  the  world  pc^nUa- 
tion  explosion  relationship  to  the  world 
food  crisis,  providing  that  the  new  food- 
for-freedom  program  shall  make  avail- 
able resources  to  promote  voluntary 
activities  in-  other  countries  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  population  growth 
and  family  planning.  The  bill  es- 
tablishes as  one  of  the  criteria  for 
the  President  to  consider  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions'  of  the  act  the  efforts  of 
friendly  countries  related  to  the  prob- 
lems of  p(^pulatlon  growth  and  the  re- 
sources devoted  by  these  countries  to 
meet  this  growing  problem.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  foreign  currencies 
generated  by  the  sale  of  VS.  commodities 
may  be  used,  when  requested  by  the  re- 
cipient coimtry,  to  finance  programs  re- 
lated to  these  problems  of  population 
growth. 

Takes  into  account  the  need  for  cloth- 
ing among  Impoverished  peoples,  by 
authorizing  the  shipment  through  this 
program  of  textiles  where  raw  cotton 
accounts  for  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
cost. 

Establishes  a  farmer-to-farmer  pro- 
gram by  which  the  Depcuiment  of  Agri- 
culture would  administer  in  cooperation 
with  the  various  land-grant  and  other 
colleges  the  use  of  American  farm  "know- 
how  and  show-how"  to  help  developing 
countries  meet  rising  food  needs. 

Protects  normal  trade  and  commerce. 

Strengthens  provisions  of  the  present 
food-for-peace  law  restricting  aid  to 
Communist-dominated  countries. 
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Food  sales  for  local  cutrencles  or  long- 
term  dollar  credit  would  be  denied  those 
nations  which  sell  or  fotnlsh.  or  permit 
ships  or  aircraft  under  fihelr  registry  to 
supply  North  Vietnam  or  Cuba  with  any 
equipment,  materials,  or  commodities. 
These  concessional  salek  would  also  be 
denied  nations  which  hi  ikre  expropriated 
property  of  American  mtizens  without 
payment  of  Just  compensation  or  have 
not  taken  appropriate  laction  upon  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  su^h  n.S.  citizens. 

The  new  program  wiJi  encourage  the 
development  of  free  enterprise  In  the  re- 
cipient developing  counoeles.  It  expands 
the  Cooley  loan  prograijv  through  which 
foreign  currencies  accianulated  under 
the  program  are  made  avmllable  for  loans 
to  n.S.  firms  and  their  sujUiates  for  bus! 
ness  development  and  tij^de  expansion  In 
the  recipient  coimtrles. 

Basically,  HJ%.  1492! 
Law  480,  under  whlc: 
peace  program  supplies  food  to  hungry 
peoples,  first,  through  si^es  for  Uie  cur- 
rencies of  other  natlonH;  second,  long- 
term  dollar  credit  sal^j  and  third,  by 
donations.  Publiclaw  iko,  as  amended, 
is  extended  for  2  years,!  io  December  31, 
1968.  I 

Expenditures  amounting  to  $3.3  billion 
annually  would  be  authorised  for  the 
new  program.  ApproxlMately  $2  billion 
now  Is  being  expended  lender  the  food- 
for-peace  program. 

FKKX   XNTIXPaiSI — EBXT-HKLP 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  does  not  expect  the  ac- 
complishment of  Instant  miracles  in  the 
world  war  on  hunger.  It  Is  convinced 
that,  assuming  reasonable  cooperation 
by  the  people  of  other  nations,  in  pop- 
ulatlcm  planning,  education  and  health 
measures,  and  in  attltuq4s,  the  crisis  can 
be  checked  and  reetndnM,  and  millions 
of  lives  may  be  saved,  tnierefore.  H.R. 
14929  Is  presented  here  ibIs  the  first  great 
stride  in  the  exercise  of!  the  unavoidable 
obligation  of  the  one  nbtlon  capable  of 
leading  the  world  through  the  crisis  that 
Impends. 

Success  in  this  unde 
ultimately  upon  the  me 

tlon  of  other  nations,  pi ^  _. 

underdeveloped  areas  ot  the  world,  in 
self-help.  In  developlng|  (free  enterprise, 
and  in  population  plan 

Illiteracy,  taboos,  andj  social  customs 
will  be  factors.  Indifidual  incentive 
must  be  developed  among  miViiony  of 
people,  or  the  programwlll  fall. 

The  committee  has  Hken  these  fac- 
tors In  consideration,  im  placing  empha- 
sis upon  providing  food  for  those  coun- 
tries where  the  governments  and  people 
are  trying  to  Improve  themselves,  par- 
ticularly in  achieving  sejf-sufllclency  In 
food  production.  The  committee  feels 
that  the  United  States  would  do  a  dis- 
service to  nations  and  tO  people  by  en- 
couraging a  belief  that  America  can 
supply  limitless  amoun^  of  food  and 
fiber  in  aU  the  years  ahkad,  without  any 
effort  on  their  part.       ' 

Testimony  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee that,  because  of  shortages  of 
Ships,  poor  unloading  jliacllitles  in  the 
ports  of  underdevelope  I  coimtries,  lack 
of  storage  and  lnlan<l  ^  transportation, 
along  with  the  lUlten^y,  taboos,  and 


will  rest 
lure  of  coopera- 
cularly  In  the 


custom  factors,  we  cannot  reach  many 
milUons  wlio  are  hungry,  that  we  must 
move  slowly.  These  difflcidtlea  are  real. 
Extensive  local  oooperatitm  and  partici- 
pation will  be  needed  to  deal  with  these 
dilBcultleB. 

THS  ruaaa 

Mr.  Chairman.  American  agriculture 
is  the  greatest  success  story  in  all  the 
world.  Our  farmers  have  mastered  the 
arts  of  abundance.  One  farmer  feeds 
himself  and  36  other  persons.  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  one  farmer  cannot 
produce  sufBcient  food  for  himself  and 
his  family. 

While    other    people    are    tmderfed. 
America's  problem  has  beeh  overabun-. 
dance. 

We  now  have  60  million  acres  of  farm- 
land in  retirement,  bedded  down  under 
various  farm  programs.  These  programs 
came  into  being  as  a  means  of  preventing 
our  agriculture  from  suffocation  under 
an  avalanche  of  surplus  food  and  fiber. 

In  an  all-out  world  war  rni  hunger,  we 
may  bring  these  acres  out  of  retirement, 
to  produce  enough  food,  if  it  could  be  de- 
livered to  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
to  drive  hunger  and  starvation  out  of  the 
free  world  while  these  coimtries  are 
building  up  their  own  agricultural  pro- 
duction. We  already  have  expanded  our 
1967  wheat  acreage,  in  the  largest  in- 
crease In  projected  peacetime  production 
of  a  major  crop  since  1933. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  maintain  farm  production  ad- 
justment programs,  to  prevent  new  mar- 
ket gluts  and  depressing  surpluses.  To 
suddenly  end  our  production  adjustment 
programs  would  bring  havoc  to  our  own 
farmers.  It  Is  my  hope,  however,  that 
millions  of  idle  acres  may  be  brought 
back  Into  production.  This  must  be  done 
in  an  orderly  manner,  with  full  price 
protecti(m  to  our  farmers,  as  we  progress 
in  the  war  on  hunger. 

An  expanding  agriculture  should  cause 
rural  America  to  fiourish.  This  should 
support  on  our  farms  many  thousands  of 
people  who  otherwise  would  be  crowded 
into  our  cities.  Greater  activity  in  rural 
America  should  give  new  strength  to  the 
economy  of  the  whole  Nation. 

XNDtTSnT 

Mr.  Chairman,  opportunities  for  in- 
dustry and  business,  as  well  as  for  agri- 
culture, are  virtually  llmlUess  In  this  new 
undertaking. 

If  total  exports  were  to  rise  by  60 
percent,  in  the  war  on  hunger,  this  would 
mean  substantial  additional  Inputs  of 
fertilizer,  of  machinery,  of  all  the  ma- 
terials that  go  into  the  production  of 
crops  and  livestock. 

This  would  create  new  markets  for  in- 
dustry and  business. 

This  should  be  accompanied  by  a  new 
surge  in  foreign  trade  as  Asia,  South 
America,  and  Africa,  where  the  great 
population  explosions  are  occurring, 
build  up  their  own  food-producing  capac- 
ity and  general  economics,  and  develop 
transportation  and  distribution  systems 
capaUe  of  getting  food,  and  manufac- 
tured goods  as  well,  to  their  people. 

The  agricultural  development  of 
underdeveloped  nations  affords  this 
country  perhaps  Its  best  opporttuiity  in 


all  history  to  expand  the  foreign  markets 
for  American  products.  New  billions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  manufactured  goods 
should  cross  the  seas.  All  the  facts  and 
statistics  show  that  the  faster  another 
nation  improves  Its  agriculture,  the 
stronger  its  economy  becomes,  and  the 
greater  the  volume  of  our  ocHnmercial 
markets  in  that  country. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States 
should  recover  the  costs  of  financing 
its  leadership  in  the  world  war  on 
hunger. 

There  should  be  be  no  great  cost  in 
bringing  retired  farmlands  back  intO' 
production,  in  an  orderly  manner  as 
needed.  It  has  been  shown  to  our  com- 
mittee that  to  produce  and  ship  abroad 
a  bushel  of  grain  under  Public  Law  480 
is  not  much  more  costly  than  to  per- 
suade the  farmer,  by  payments,  to  re- 
frain from  producing  that  bushti. 

The  $3.3  billion  authorization  in  this 
legislation  for  each  of  the  next  2  years  is 
$1.3  billion  larger  than  the  $2  billion  now 
being  used  annually  in  the  food-for- 
peace  program. 

Of  the  $3.3  billion  authorization 
herein,  $2.5  billion  is  for  delivery  of  food 
and  fiber  for  local  currency  payments  or 
long-term  dollar  credits.  The  local  cur- 
rencies will  finance  many  UJ3.  opera< 
tions  abroad,  where  dollars  fnnn  the 
Treasury  otherwise  would  be  required. 
The  credit  sales  should  return  dollars  to 
the  Treasury.  Under  Hit.  14929,  the 
program  moves  gradually  away  from  the 
local  currency  sales  toward  dollar  salea. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  $800  million 
in  each  of  the  next  2  years  in  food  dona- 
ticms  to  other  nations,  to  feed  hungry 
people,  and  to  develop  the  agriculture 
and  general  economies  of  these  coun- 
tries. 

As  heretofore  mentioned,  the  war  on 
hunger  should  stimulate  economic  ac- 
tivity in  rural  America,  create  new  mar- 
kets for  Industry  and  business,  and  In- 
vigorate foreign  commerce.  These  ac- 
tivities should  be  reflected  in  substantial 
increases  In  the  revenues  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  let  mc 
say  that  a  himgry  world  Is  a  dangerous 
world.  It  Is  a  world  fruitful  to  com- 
munism. But  communism  cannot  feed 
the  people  It  enslaves.  The  genius  of 
America's  farmers  and  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  can  save  man- 
kind from  famine  and  mass  starvation 
if  implanted  and  accepted  In  the  far« 
comers  of  the  earth. 

We  are  planning  a  new  war,  a  new 
kind  of  war.  The  President  has  said 
there  should  be  only  victors,  no  van- 
quished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  trespassing 
upon  the  patience  of  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  any  further,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  blU  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  fairly,  frankly  and  forthrlghtly 
debated  and  clearly  tmderstood  by  the 
monbershlp  Iwfore  the  final  vote  la 
9  taken. 

Mr.  DAOUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  genUewoman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  Mat]. 
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Mn.  MAT.  Mr.  Chalnnan  and  Mem- 
ben  of  the  CommlUee  m  our  distin- 
guished ehalnuAn  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  has  told  you.  our  com- 
mittee has  been  been  at  vork  on  this 
very  Important  piece  of  legislation  for 
4  months  now.  It  has  been  a  very  in- 
stnictive  and  interesting  period,  I  feel, 
for  all  of  the  Monbers,  because  in  that 
time  we  have  heard  from  some  of  the 
most  outstanding  experts  on  food  prob- 
lems internationally,  and  have  had  testi- 
mony from  a  large  and  heterogeneous 
group  of  organizations  and  individuals, 
all  of  whom  supported  this  Food  for 
Peace  approach,  or  a  strengthening  of 
Public  Law  480  in  this  area. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  our  chairman 
has  told  the  members  of  the  committee, 
the  bill  H.R.  14929  will  permit  deliberate 
production  of  food  in  the  United  States 
for  this  new  war  on  himger.  As  we  all 
know,  until  now  our  food  shipments 
under  the  Food  for  Peace  Program  have 
been  limited  to  surplus  food  and  fibers 
accumulated  under  the  various  programs. 
But  this  new  bill  which  is  now  pending 
before  us  places  emphasis  particularly 
upon  aid  to  those  friendly  countries  help- 
ing themselves  toward  a  greater  degree  of 
aelf-reUance  and  for  the  first  time  it 
reeognlKs  the  world  population  explosion 
relaticmshlp  to  the  world  food  crisis.  It 
provides  that  the  new  food  for  free- 
dom progrson  will  assist  those  activities 
\mdertaken  by  recipient  countries  relat- 
ing to  the  problem  of  population  growth. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  bill  there 
has  been  estaUished  a  fanner-to-farmer 
program  which  the  Department  of  Ag- 
jriculture  would  administer,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  various  land  grant  and 
othor  colleges,  for  the  use  of  our  own 
American  farm  know-how  and  show-how 
to  help  developing  countries  meet  ris- 
ing food  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  debate  develops 
on  this  legislation,  I  am  sure  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  here  will  hear  in 
detail  about  the  particular  amendment 
to  the  bUl  that  was  offered  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
DoLx],  and  supported  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  in  the  committee. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that 
this  bill  strengthens  the  provisions  of 
the  present  food-for-peace  law  in  re- 
•tricUng  aid  to  Conununist  countries 
and  forbids  food  sales  for  local  curren- 
cies of  long-term  dollar  credit  to  those 
nations  who  sell,  furnish  or  permit  the 
use  of  their  ships  or  aircraft  to  supply 
North  Vietnam  or  Cuba  with  equipment, 
materials  or  commodities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  reject- 
ed an  amendment  that  had  been  backed 
by  the  Department  of  State,  which  prob- 
ably would  have  weakened,  perhaps,  all 
food  sales  to  countries  doing  business  or 
trade  with  North  Vietnam  or  Cuba. 

I  will  say,  however,  our  committee  did 
accept  one  amendment  which  did  not 
have  my  support  which  authorises  dollar 
credit  sales  for  up  to  40  years  instead 
of  the  20-year  limitation,  which  I  favor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  development  of 
our  debate,  an  amendment  will  be  offered 
later  whereby  we  hope  to  restore  this 
basic  principle  which  we  believe  is  so 
Important  to  the  bllL 


All  in  all.  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
certainly  has  been  a  carefully  considered 
piece  of  legislation  and  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  part  that  I  have  been  able  to  iday 
as  a  Member  of  this  oooimittee.  and  cer- 
tainly offer  commendation  to  the  leader- 
ship of  our  committee  chairman  and  our 
ranking  minority  Member  through  these 
past  months. 

I  do  certainly  agree  with  our  chsdr- 
man.  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  CooLEY]  when  he  said  that  the 
challenge  and  the  opportunities  in  this 
new  program  are  limitless.  I  think  we 
all  share  the  hope  that  in  this  new  pro- 
gram we  may  bring  millions  of  our  fertile 
acres  out  of  retirement  and  back  into 
production  to  feed  the  hungry  peoples 
of  other  nations  and  at  the  same  time,  of 
course,  stimulate  new  economic  activity 
in  our  rural  areas  and  bring  about  a 
surge  in  commercial  trade  around  the 
world  as  developing  countries  improve 
their  own  economies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  referred  earlier  to  the 
fact  that  we  heard  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
esting testimony  (m  many,  many  facets 
of  this  legislation  from  many  different 
pe<^le. 

Our  committee  staff  has  prepared  a 
summary  of  a  great  deal  of  the  testimony 
that  was  presented  by  public  witnesses  at 
our  hearings,  and  I  commend  this  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  reading. 

Today  I  would  like  to  quote  from  the 
testimony  of  one  particular  witness  who 
appeared  before  us,  because  I  think  his 
testimony  puts  in  better  perspective  for 
us  the  problem  that  we  are  trying  to  meet 
in  our  world  today  concerning  food.  The 
gentleman  who  appeared  before  us,  and 
from  whom  I  am  going  to  quote,  is  John 
J.  Haggerty,  who  is  the  vice  preddent  and 
research  director  of  AORI  Research. 
Inc.,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

Among  other  things  in  his  testimony 
before  us,  he  said,  and  I  quote  him: 

The  challenge  that  faces  us.  really.  Is  to 
duplicate  on  a  wcnrld  scale.  In  terms  of  food 
production,  within  the  next  36  or  40  years, 
everything  that  manlilnd  has  learned  how  to 
do  In  this  regard  since  the  beginning  of  time, 
and  that  Is  q\ilte  a  large  order. 

The  key  word  In  this  challenge  Is,  of 
course,  time.  Wo  are  engaged  In  a  race  with 
time. 

Of  course  very  basic  questions  arise  on 
this  whole  matter.  Do  we  have  enough 
soil  in  the  wcH-ld  to  grow  food  for  6  to  7 
bUUon  people?  Where  is  it?  What  is  it 
going  to  take  to  iHing  it  into  production? 
This  is  one  of  the  basics  of  the  legislation 
before  us. 

Here  are  some  statistics  that  are  pretty 
startling  in  answer  to  some  of  these 
questions  as  presented  by  Mr.  Haggerty: 

First.  There  are  now  some  3.5  billion 
acres  of  cropland  in  this  world.  This  in- 
cludes all  tree  crops — regular,  fallow,  ro- 
tational pasture — and  about  1  acre  per 
person  today. 

The  n.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  PAO  estimated  that  the  potential 
arable  land  in  the  world — including  the 
present  cropland — which  Is  now  under 
harvest — the  potential  would  be  6.6  bfl- 
lion  acres. 

It  would  be  a  massive  task  to  reclaim 
substantial  new  lands.  The  cost  would 
be  fantastic.     Tlie  estimated  cost  was 


nearly  half  a  trillion  dollars,  or  $450  bfl- 
Uon  to  reclaim  substantially  new  lands. 

For  example,  this  witness  dted  the  As- 
wan Dam  in  Egypt,  which  will  increase 
agricultural  land  Iv  30  percent  at  the 
cost  of  $1  billion.  But  the  population  by 
1980  will  be  up  35  percent  Thus,  Egypt 
is  going  to  be  running  an  exhaustive  race 
Just  to  stay  substantially  in  the  same 
place. 

Then  in  this  testimony  the  committee 
heard  from  Mr.  Haggerty  an  excellent 
discussion  on  "An  Agricultural  Look  at 
the  Olobe"  In  which  he  brought  out  a 
number  of  very  Important  points. 

Successful  agriculture  as  we  all  know 
is  ccmcentrated  in  the  northern  temper- 
ate zones.  Most  of  the  Southern  Hem- 
isphere consists  of  water.  Likewise 
most  of  our  agricultural  research  and 
practical  farming  experience  is  in  the 
temperate  zone  while  the  vast  bulk  of 
undeveloped  land  is  in  the  troi^cs.  If 
you  break  that  land  down  you  come  up 
with  the  fact  that  about  70  percent  of 
the  earth's  surface  is  water  and  the  re- 
maining 30  percent  of  the  earth  is  land, 
some  33  billion  acres;  and  then  you  break 
that  down  and  one-twentieth  of  that  Is 
under  polar  ice  or  tundra,  one-fifth  is 
in  mountain  chains  like  the  the  Rockies, 
the  Andes,  the  Alps,  the  Atlas,  the  Car- 
pathians, the  Caucasus,  and  the  Hi- 
malayas. Great  land  masses  are  in  sub- 
polar regions  of  Canada,  Alaska  and  Rus- 
sia; possibly  10  percent  would  be  poten- 
tial agricxiltural  areas.  One-fourth  of 
this  remaining  land  is  desert,  usually  in 
the  20°  to  40°  latitude,  which  includes 
the  heart  of  Australia,  the  Kalahari  and 
Sahara  in  Africa,  the  Atacama  and  Pata- 
gonlan  Deserts  in  South  America,  the 
Sonora  in  North  America,  the  Arabian, 
the  Thar  of  India,  and  the  Turkestan 
and  Gobi  Deserts  of  Asia. 

It  is  possible  for  perhaps  20  percent — 
or  800  million  acres— of  savannah 
lands — between  deserts  and  tropical 
rain  forests — to  be  developed.  These  In- 
clude the  Llanos  and  Campos  Cerrados 
of  South  America,  the  Sudan  and  Veldt 
in  Africa,  Northern  Australia,  and  the 
"monsoon  savannahs"  of  Java,  East  In- 
dia, Vietnam,  and  so  forth. 

And.  almost  empty  of  people,  the 
world's  great  remaining  land  resource  is 
the  tropical  rain  forest  belt — ^Amazon 
Basin,  Central  America,  the  Congo  re- 
gion, Indonesia,  and  Malajrsia — and  this 
area  accounts  for  2.8  billion  acres  of  the 
original  33  billion  on  which  we  are  mak- 
ing this  breakdown,  and  that  2.8  billion 
acres  has  a  potential  of  only  35  percent 
being  arable.  However,  for  these  areas 
which  represent  three-quarters  of  the 
earth's  potential  new  cropland,  more  re- 
search is  needed  before  we  even  know 
how  to  farm  them  or  to  develop  them  for 
farms. 

So  the  Inescapable  conclusion  here,  as 
reached  by  this  witness  and  agreed  to 
certainly  by  all  of  us.  is  that,  in  view  of 
the  practical  problems,  increased  food 
production  must  be  obtained  for  the  most 
part  by  enhancing  the  productivity  of 
soil  already  under  cultivation,  and  a 
campaign  to  maximize  world  food  pro- 
duction must  be  undertaken  without  de- 
lay if  a  common  human  '"y«t^''  is  not  to 
overtake  us  all-o-lf  It  is  not  Indeed  al- 
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ready  too  late,  at  least  fc  i|  some  countries 
and  some  people.  j 

An  essential  precondition  for  food  aid 
would  seem  to  be  that  eath  country  adopt 
policies  and  assure  economic  growth  in 
the  shortest  possible  tiine.  In  addition 
to  food,  we  know  that  ^(ir  America  has 
an  enormous  contribution  to  make  in 
know-how  and  show-liow  to  increase 
producticKi.  j 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  ref- 
erences to,  and  quotes  jfrom.  Just  one 
statement  before  our  coaimlttee  of  many 
interesting  ones.  1 1 

And  I  would  again  liioe  to  reiterate  I 
think  it  would  be  well  worth  jrour  while, 
and  you  will  find  very  interesting,  read- 
ing the  summaries  of  the  testimony  of 
these  many  public  witnesses  that  we 
have.  I 

A  final  word  on  this  {bill.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  r^d  to  you  the 
Republican  Policy  Coimnittee's  state- 
ment. 1 1 

I  read  for  the  Recorh  the  Republican 
Policy  Coomilttee's  statement  on  the 
Food  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966.  which 
was  supplied  to  us  Juiti  today  for  the 
Record: 

The  Republican  Policy  Committee  sup- 
ports the  extension  and  amendment  of  Pub- 
lic iiaw  480  which  was  enacted  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Elsenhower  and  by  a 
Republican  Congress  In  1954.  This  Is  the 
cornerstone  of  "I^>od  fot  Peace."  It  has 
meant  the  difference  between  life  and  death 
for  millions  of  people  in  a  world  where  much 
of  the  population  la  engmed  In  a  race  be- 
tween food  production  and  population 
growth.  At  the  same  Ximki  our  farm  export 
markets  have  grown  enornoiisly  due  to  the 
foresight  embodied  In  the  Original  law. 

We  commend  the  Bepul>:ican  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agrtculure  for  adding  a 
nxmiber  of  amendments  (liat  Improve  this 
legislation.    These  amendnients  would: 

(a)  provide  continuing  i  Tongreaslonal  re- 
view of  the  operation  and  ulmlnlstratlon  of 
the  program  by  limiting  he  extension  to  3 
years, 

(b)  retain  the  basic  c(ncept  of  friendly 
countries. 

(c)  strengthen  our  natli  thai  efforts  to  halt 
the  supplying  of  hostile  C  3  tnmunlst  regimes 
In  Cuba  and  North  Vletnaai, 

(d)  Improve  the  eOectlrtness  of  the  Pli. 
480  Joint  Congressional-]  a  »cutlve  Advisory 
Committee. 

(e)  Insist,  when  posslbKi.  upon  a  S-per- 
cent  cash  payment  In  title  I  sales  agrM- 
ments. 

(f )  place  stronger  emphasis  upon  agricul- 
tural self-help  by  earmarking  at  least  30  per- 
cent of  certain  foreign  cuMendes  generated 
by  UUe  I  sales  for  thto  p\iMoae. 

(g)  require.  Insofar  aal  practicable,  the 
Identification  of  food  soUIjfor  foreign  cur- 
rencles  as  being  provided  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  American  pt  Dg>le.  and 

(h)  expanded  technlcil  assistance  In 
friendly  developing  countries  through  a 
farmer  to  farmer  progran^ 

It  is  unfortunate  that  I  (luring  the  entire 
consideration  of  this  bUl,  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  AdmlnUtratlon  labored  to  dlscartl 
the  statutory  concept  of  "friendly"  countries 
that  has  been  In  P.L.  480  for  many  yeara. 
Under  this  concept,  such  countries  have  ob- 
tained subsidized  sales  fro^  out  government. 
We  believe  that  any  nation  that  either  sells 
or  furnishes  or  allows  shlpii  or  aircraft  under 
Its  registry  to  carry  any  eijuipment,  suppUes, 
or  commodities  to  or  fromi  North  Vietnam  or 
Cuba  should  not  be  deeme«  to  be  a  friendly 
country  entttled  to  subaldlked  sales.  Uore- 
"'ff '  "*'  oatton  now  carry  L  ig  on  commercial 


•cUvlttes  with  Hanoi  and 


1  [avana  need  only 


refrain  front  doing  so  U  It  wisbea  to  acquire 
VS.  farm  producu  for  Its  own  currency  or 
on  a  long-term  doUar-credlt  basis.  Cer- 
tainly, when  we  are  aaking  Americans  to 
fight  and  die  in  the  defeitae  of  freedom,  na- 
tions receiving  special  treatment  from  this 
country  should  not  trade  with  our  enemlea. 

WhUe  HJ%.  14029  now  represents  a  distinct 
Improvement  over  the  original  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  the  Administration,  we  believe  that 
It  should  be  further  amended  and  changed 
to  make  the  Food  for  Peace  program  even 
more  effective. 

We  oppose  the  Committee  amendment 
which  would  permit  long-term  doUar-credIt 
sales  being  made  for  40-year  repayment 
periods  with  grace  periods  of  up  to  10  years. 
The  Impact  on  the  balance-of-payments 
problem,  the  distinction  between  loans  for 
food  and  lofins  for  permanent  structures,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  any  substantial  repay- 
ment of  such  long-term  loans  all  demand 
that  the  present  law  which  limits  dollar 
credit  sales  to  20  years  with  2-year  grace 
periods  be  retained. 

We  are  pleased  that  H.R.  14929  does  not 
contain  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administra- 
tion's request  that  would  have  given  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  new  and  unprece- 
dented authority  to  manipulate  market  prices 
for  a  host  of  agricultural  conmiodltles.  Tht 
granting  of  such  power  is  both  unwise  and 
unnecessary.  Unfortunately,  the  bill  con- 
tains a  completely  Ineffective  and  inoperative 
provision  relating  to  government  sales  of 
grains  Into  the  domestic  market.  An  amend- 
ment was  offered  by  the  RepubUcan  members 
of  the  Conunlttee  which  would  prevent  large- 
scale  dumping  of  grains  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  order  to  depress  market  prices 
for  com.  sorghum,  other  feed  grains  and 
wheat.  However.  It  was  rejected.  Such  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  on  the  Floor  of 
the  House  in  order  to  prevent  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  from  selling  government 
stocks  ot  grain  at  less  than  80  percent  of 
parity  plus  carrying  charges.  This  amend- 
ment also  would  Improve  market  prices  for 
grain  prodxicers. 

Without  question,  there  Is  a  growing  wortd 
food  and  population  crisis.  This  crisis  has 
a  vital  Impact  on  American  agriculture  and 
the  American  people.  A  program  to  meet  the 
challenges  and  needs  of  the  future  must  be 
enacted.  With  appropriate  amendments, 
HJt.  14929  U  a  right  step  m  the  right 
direction. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  completes  the 
Republican  policy  committee  statement 
on  the  Food  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966. 

I  say  again,  I  have  risen  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill,  and  I  shall  be  speaking 
during  further  debate  on  amendments 
which  will  be  offered. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CallanI. 

Mr.  CAUiAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 3.  subsection  (e)  of  HH.  14929,  the 
Food  for  Freedom  Act  of  1066.  provides 
that  any  voluntary  adjustment  program 
for  a  commodity  shall  provide  for  the 
production  of  a  sujwly  of  such  commod- 
ity that  will  assure  a  carryover  of  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  total  estimated 
requirements  for  the  year. 

It  also  provides  that,  whenever  the 
Secretary  deteimines  that  the  carryover 
at  the  end  of  any  marketing  year  of  a 
price-supported  commodity  for  which  a 
voluntary  adjustment  program  is  in 
effect  will  be  less  than  26  percent  of  the 
estimated  requirements,  the  CCC  mini- 
mum sales  price  for  unrestricted  use 
shall  be  115  percent  of  the  current  loan 
level. 


TlM  Republican  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  in  a  statement  of 
"Additional  Views"  in  House  Report 
1558.  assert  that  the  section  of  the  bill  U 
ineffective. 

They  report  that  they  had  suggested 
that  the  statutory  release  price  for  un- 
restricted domestic  sales  of  both  wheat 
and  feed  grains  be  set  at  125  percent  of 
the  loan  level  plus  reasonsUsle  carrjrlng 
charges,  while  closing  various  loopholes 
in  present  law  such  as  present  authorl- 
gation  of  sales  of  payment-ln-kind  cer- 
tificates by  sales  at  the  loan  level,  "which 
now  permit  Government  grain  sales  to 
hold  down  market  prices." 

They  conclude: 

Carryover  Into  the  next  crop  year  wUI  b« 
40  to  46  percent  for  wheat.  28  percent  for 
com,  8ft  percent  for  grain  sorghum,  and  ISO 
percent  for  cotton,  of  the  estlmatad  require- 
ments for  the  next  marketing  year.  Thus, 
the  use  of  20  percent  requirement  Is  mean- 
ingless. 

It  is  clear  that  those  who  object  to  the 
reserve  provisions  of  HH.  14929  would 
like  to  Increase  the  minimum  COC  resale 
price  on  all  commodities  to  125  percent 
of  the  loan  value.  This  is  an  issue  which 
has  been  debated  in  Congress  for  the 
past  4  years.  If  adopted  it  would  wreck 
the  voluntary  wheat  and  feed  grains  ad- 
justment programs. 

My  good  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  have  been  misled.  It  is  the 
voluntary  adjustment  programs  which 
have  been  supporting  market  prices  for 
both  wheat  and  feed  grains  in  recent 
years.  Market  prices  for  com  are  20  to 
30  cents  a  bushel  higher  than  they  would 
be  in  the  absence  of  a  program.  If  the 
minimum  resale  price  were  raised  to  125 
percent  of  the  loan  value,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  because  of  budgetary  lim- 
itations, would  be  forced  to  lower  the 
Government  loan  level  on  feed  gndns 
and  wheat,  at  least  10  to  15  cents  a 
bushel 

Participation  In  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram would  drop  and  maiicet  prices  for 
feed  grains  would  be  lower  than  at 
present.  This  has  been  explained  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  several  times  and 
I  will  not  spend  more  time  on  it. 

The  sectmd  objection  to  these  reserves 
provisions  In  the  Pood  for  Freedom  Act 
of  1966  Is  that  they  are  alleged  to  be 
meaningless.    Tills  simply  is  not  true. 

They  are  of  great  significance,  espe- 
cially to  the  producers  and  consumers  of 
wheat.  If  this  section  were  not  Included 
In  HJl.  14929  the  carryover  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  would  be  In  force.  It  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  setting 
^heat  acreage  allotments  shall  plan  for 
a  carryover  of  20  percent  of  estimated 
requirements. 

The  provisions  in  HJt.  14929  increase 
the  planned  wheat  carryover  or  reserves 
by  one-fourth.  This  is  a  much  needed 
protection  for  our  dcunestic  consumers. 

I  believe  we  should  use  our  food  sup- 
plies to  relieve  hunger  to  Uie  extent  that 
we  can.  But  I  believe  our  own  consumers 
should  be  protected  against  a  shortage 
in  supplies  even  though  we  should  ex- 
perience an  unfavorable  wheat  growing 
season.     Ample  reserves  are   a   much 
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needed  protection  against  a  poor  crop 
year. 

It  U  true  that  feed  craln  and  cotton 
stocks  are  so  large  that  they  arc  not 
likely  to  drop  to  the  25-percent  level  In 
the  next  few  years.  But  that  is  not  true 
for  wheat. 

It  Is  highly  i>robable  that  wheat  re- 
serves will  drop  below  the  25-percent 
level  at  the  dose  of  the  1966-67  wheat 
marketing  year.  The  1968  wheat  acre- 
age allotments  should  be  large  enough 
to  provide  a  carryover  at  the  close  of  the 
1968-69  marketing  year  of  25  percent  of 
the  estimated  reqtilrements. 

If  subsection  (e)  of  section  3  of  Hit. 
14929  is  approved  by  the  Congress  and 
approved  by  the  President,  as  soon  as  the 
estimated  carryover  dnvs  below  25  per- 
cent of  requirements,  the  minimum  CXX7 
resale  price  tor  wheat  will  be  Increased 
from  its  present  minimum  of  105  percent 
of  the  loan  level,  to  115  percent  of  the 
loan  level,  plus  carrying  charges.  This 
is  added  price  protection  for  producers. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  section  of  H.R. 
14929  dealing  with  reserves  Is  not  a  mean- 
ingless part  of  the  bill.  It  gives  added 
protection  to  both  the  consumers  and  the 
producers  of  wheat.  This  added  pro- 
tection will  come  into  operation  within 
the  next  two  years. 

At  some  future  time  it  may  become 
equally  Important  to  the  consumers  and 
the  producers  of  feed  grains  and  cotton. 
It  strengthens  rather  than  weakens 
the  voluxitary  iidjustment  programs.  It 
Is  an  important  part  of  H  Jl.  14929. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Pmsixrl. 

Mr.  FINDLK7.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
the  first  major  bill  In  my  memory  which 
has  come  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture with,  so  little  controversy  about 
It.  I  brieve  this  Is  gratifying  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

This  Is.  I  would  say,  still  a  little-under- 
stood iirbgram.  Even  though  the  food- 
for-poace  program  has  been  on  the  books 
for  a  number  of  years,  there  are  many 
mlBoonoepUons  about  it 

First.  It  Is  truly  a  foreign  aid  program. 
It  has  been  all  the  way  through,  perhaps 
to  a  lesser  extent  than  would  be  provided 
in  this  legislation .  but  it  can  properly  be 
termed  a  foreign  aid  program.  Just  as  the 
legislation  now  imder  consideration  In 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Couuulttee  of  the 
House  Is  a  foreign  aid  program. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  of 
the  Members  to  realise  th^t  the  magni- 
tude of  this  program  parallels  the  size  of 
the  much  m<Mre  publicised  foreign  aid 
program  which  is  before  the  Foreign  Af- 
^  fairs  Committee.  That  bill,  I  believe, 
carries  a  dollar  estimate  of  about  $3.4 
billion.  This  blU  Is  in  the  range  of  $3 
billion — )2.8  billion  for  the  soft  currency 
sales  and  a  1800  million  limit  for  the 
donation  part  of  the  program.  The  soft 
currency  transactions,  of  course,  to  a 
great  extent  are  gifts.  It  is  a  little  hard 
to  estimate  precisely  the  value  of  the  gift 
feature  of  these  transactions,  but  I  be- 
llew  tt  would  be  fair  to  say  that  this  Is 
appraxlmatelT  a  $S  bUllon  a  year  foreign 
aid  procram.  so  ^  dearly  Is  In  the  same 
range  as  to  dollars  as  the  bill  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 


I  am  sure  that  many  Americans  are 
still  under  the  Impression  that  the  grain 
that  Is  distributed  under  this  program 
Is  made  available  at  no  charge  to  hungry 
people  abroad.  This  is  not  the  case.  A 
portion  of  the  grain  but  actually  a  small 
portion  of  the  grain  which  is  disposed  of 
under  this  program  made  available  to 
various  foreign  countries  is  indeed  pro- 
vided without  cost  to  destitute  people. 
For  example,  tn  the  case  of  India,  the 
Indian  Government  in  the  past  5  years 
has  received  between  $2.5  and  $3  bllll<m 
worth  of  grain.  Of  this  grain.  95  per- 
cent has  been  under  the  soft  currency 
sale  and  only  5  percent  under  the  dona- 
tion program. 

I  have  asked  several  questl(»u  about 
the  way  in  which  the  grain  acquired  un- 
der the  soft  currency  features  of  the  pro- 
gram is  disposed  of  in  India.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  ev«ry 
bushel  of  grain  acquired  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  India  under  the  soft  currency 
a]H>roach  is  in  turn  sold  to  the  people  of 
India.  Not  one  bushel  of  it  is  made 
available  wltWout  charge  to  destitute  peo- 
ple. There  is  some  American  grain  dis- 
tributed without  charge  to  these  desti- 
tute pe<H>le.  that  being  the  grain  pro- 
vided under  the  direct  donation  author- 
ity of  this  program. 

However,  tis  we  evaluate  this  foreign 
aid  program  we  should  realize  that  It  is 
not  really  a  "feed  the  destitute"  pro- 
gram, which  many  people  believe  it  to 
be.  In  one  respect  besides  the  dollar 
value  It  is  similar  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
which  Is  handled  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  say  that  because  the 
grain  Is  given  to  the  government.  The 
government  In  turn  converts  It  to  cash 
that  is  paid  by  the  local  people.  So  it  is 
In  reality  the  equivalent  of  a  cash  gift 
to  the  government  involved.  On  that 
basis  I  feel  it  reaonbles  very  closely  the 
foreign  aid  program.  This  is  not  to  say. 
It  Is  a  bad  program  at  all,  becaiise  I  did 
vote  to  report  it  to  the  House  and  I  will 
vote  for  It  on  final  passage,  I  am  sure. 
I  feel  the  use  of  our  surplus  agricultural 
productivity  for  meeting  problems  of  de- 
veloping countries  is  very  much  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
In  the  Interests  ot  the  other  co\mtries. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frcmi  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  srleld 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FIMDLEY.  Mr.  CSudrman.  there 
is  one  aspect  of  this  bill  which  was  given 
some  ocmsideration  by  the  committee  and 
which  I  beUeve  deserves  additional  con- 
sideration. The  committee  voted  to  au- 
thcHise  40-year  credit  for  these  consum- 
able or  you  might  say  perlshaUe  com- 
modities. The  effect  of  the  amendment 
is  to  put  it  on  a  40-year  basis  aswumlng 
that  the  other  foreign  aid  program  con- 
tains this  same  yardstick.  Now.  40  years 
Is  a  long  time,  evecially  when  you  deal 
with  foodstuffs.  If  there  is  any  Justifica- 
tion for  a  40-year  credit  on  capital  goods. 
It  seems  unlikely  to  me  that  the  same 
Justification  could  be  made  to  an^ly  to 
sales  of  food  which  theoretically  would 
be  consumed  very  quickly.  An  effort  was 
made  to  limit  this  to  20-year  credit, 
which  scans  to  me  to  be  excessive,  too. 
but  a  step  in  the  right  direction.    This 


effort  was  defeated  and,  as  a  result  of 
committee  amendment,  the  legislation 
now  before  us  does  authorize  40-year 
dollar  sales  at  very  attractive  rates.  In- 
cluded In  the  countries  eligible  for  this 
long-term  credit  appear  two  Communist 
countries.  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  Both 
of  these  countries  are  ineligible  for  the 
soft  currency  sales,  but  they  are  eligible 
for  the  long-term  dollar  credits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  now  provided  in  the 
legislation,  provided  by  a  committee 
amendment,  dollar  sales  permit  Interest 
as  low  as  1  percent  for  the  first  10  years. 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  consider  that 
the  cost  of  money  to  the  Government 
now  Is  about  4  percent,  to  me  it  seems 
very  strange,  if  not  utterly  ridiculous,  for 
us  to  even  contemplate  granting  interest 
rates  of  1  percent  a  year  to  any  Com- 
munist government,  no  matter  how 
friendly  our  State  Department  might  de- 
termine them  to  be. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  beyond  the  10- 
year  period,  it  authorizes  a  2.5-percent 
Interest  rate  for  the  balance,  up  to  30 
years. 

Our  committee  is  now  considering  a 
proposal  to  establish  an  electric  bank  for 
the  financing  of  the  needs  of  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  The  main  reascm  that 
this  bill  is  pending  before  our  committee 
is  the  growing  public  criticism  of  2-per- 
cent loans  to  American  rural  electric 
cooperatives. 

Here,  the  effect  of  this  legislation,  as 
amoided  by  the  committee,  would  oiable 
two  Communist   governments  to   have 
1 -percent  credit  terms  for  10  years  and 
2.5-percent  credit  terms  for  the  balance 
of  the  40-year  period.    To  me  that  is 
utter  nonsense  and  I  hope  that,  when  the 
time  for  consideration  of  amendments 
comes,  the  committee  will  act  favorably 
upon  an  amendment  to  eliminate  the 
credit   terms   for   Communist    govern- 
ments. 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  may  say,  "Well, 
^Poland  and  Yugoslavia  are  In  the  cate- 
gory of  very  friendly  cooperative  gov- 
emmoits.". 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  a 
news  item  in  April  which  stated  that  the 
Polish  Govenunent  had  filed  a  claim 
against  the  United  States  claiming  dam- 
age to  one  of  Its  transport  ships  which 
it  alleged  was  damaged  by  bombing  while 
it  was  being  unloaded  near  Haiphcmg 
Harbor  in  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  Imagine  any 
clearer  evidence  that  Poland  Is  actually 
shipping  goods  to  North  Vietnam  than 
this  indication,  and,  for  us  to  keep  the 
door  open  to  a  government  which  might 
be  engaged  in  such  trade,  to  me  is  un- 
thinkable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  another 
provision  of  the  bill  does  automatically 
shut  off  concessional  sales,  however,  to 
any  such  government;  but,  on  the  face  of 
It,  to  me  it  seems  unwise  and  not  In  the 
public  interest  to  authorise  credit  in  such 
attractive  terms  to  any  Communist 
governments,  even  If  we  cannot  prove 
they  trade  with  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOI£Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  OlsokI. 


Mr.  OLSONof  Minneista.   Mr.  Chair 
man.  I  thank  the  chalriian  ot  the  Com' 
mlttee  on  Agriculture  f  3  r  yielding  to  me 
and  I  rise  in  support  oFIHli.  14829.  the 
food-for-freedom  bill.     This  legislation 
does  not  merely  exteit^  the  food-foT' 
peace  program  that  ha^  done  so  much  In 
recent  yean  to  feed  th  a  world's  hungry. 
The  uUllation  of  surpl  «i  foods  has  done 
much  to  control  the  f 9^  imbalance  In 
the  world. 

I  believe  that  a  wor 
people  are  starved 
not  achieve  a  lasting 
that  it  is  on  this 
food-for-freedom    p: 
piopoaed.  and  I  am 
will  be  passed  into  law, 

Food  for  peace  has  pipaa.  effective;  so 
much  so  that  It  has  ^placed  despair 
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with  hope  In  the  total 
We  have  gained  the 
the  proper  use  of  ai 
we  can  transform  the 
of  developing  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  el 
have  dispelled  any 
Ion  regarding  how  thfei  developing  na- 
tions can  best  achieve  their  goals.  I 
have  visited  at  length  with  many  repre- 
sentatives of  these  natUns  and,  without 
exception,  they  have  oonfirmed  my  be- 
lief that  improvement  of  agriculture  Is 
their  most  pressing  n 
The  hopes  and  asp: 
the  world  over  differ 
man  wants  a  decent 
tndudlng  an  adequate 
a  better  education  for 
also  longs  for  the  Indl' 
a  better  standard  of  11      , 

The  legislation  we  a,it  consitterlng  to- 
day offers  more  promise,  of  meeting  these 
goals  than  any  other  [legislation  which 
will  come  before  thlq' Congress.  Pri- 
marily, we  must  be  conioemed  that  thou- 
sands of  our  neighbdts  In  the  world 
starve  to  death  dally]  {who  could  have 
an  adequate  diet  If  th^y  could  be  taught 
the  agricultural  knowj-^how  that  exists 
today.  But  we  must  fjso  be  concerned 
that,  if  we  do  not  acQ^pt  the  responsi- 
bility to  help  the  devwplng  nations  to 
help  themsdves  and.  » i^sequently,  over- 
come the  Imbalance  o  '[resources  in  the 
world,  we  must  share  the  responsibility 
for  the  shadow  which  inls  problem  casts 
over  the  peace  of  the  wcrld. 

The  world  does  hav^  the  potential  to 
produce  enough  to  fe^  its  hungry,  but 
agricultural  know-hoV  lags  behind  a 
century  or  more  In  niiny  areas.  Food 
for  freedom  recognlzcia  not  only  a  na- 
tion's responsibility  td  I  share  its  abun- 
dance with  the  less  foi  tunate,  but  it  rec- 
ognizes as  well,  the  ^eoponsibfli^  to 
share  the  knowledge  Which  has  helped 
perfect  the  sdence  of  I  agrlcultxiral  pro- 
duction. The  emphaifc,  therefore,  will 
be  on  self-help,  as  well;  $s  on  gifts  of  food 
surplus  to  our  needs. 

Mr.  COOLBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Stal 

BAUM]. 

Mr.  STAIAAUM 
too,  rise  In  support  of 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr. 
■uch  time  as  he  mai 
sentleman   from   No^   Dakota 

RCDLXH]. 


!i[r.  Chairman,  I, 

lit.  14029. 
^airman,  I  yield 

oonsome  to  the 
[Mr. 
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Mr.  REDUN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  food-for-freedom  bUl, 
B.M.  14929.  I  bdlcre  It  is  a  most  im- 
portant bill,  moving  tn  a  new  direction 
to  engage  in  added  production  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  relieving  world 
hunger. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Indeed  grateful 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  genUe- 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coolxt]  , 
for  the  excellexitiy  conducted  and  thor- 
ough hearings  which  were  held  on  this 
bill  and  the  fair  and  expeditious  manner 
in  which  he  has  brought  it  to  the  floor 
of  this  House  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  expanded  food 
for  peace  and  freedom  program,  we  will 
no  longer  be  offering  to  nations  with 
hunger  problems  only  that  which  spills 
from  our  table  of  surplus.  We  win  be 
deliberately  producing  for  that  purpose, 
giving  new  responsibilities  to  the  farm 
producers  of  America  in  building  a  more 
stable,  peaceful  world.  As  a  witness  be- 
fore the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
put  it,  such  a  world  is  imposslbte  when 
two-thirds  of  the  people  are  hungry  and 
one-third  are  overfed. 

In  strengthening  our  production  ef- 
forts for  food  for  peace  and  freedom,  not 
only  agricultural  producers  but  also  the 
people  of  urban  America  stand  to  bme- 
flt  from  the  additional  business  that 
will  be  generated,  because  our  farmers 
wUl  need  more  farm  equipment,  more 
gasoline  and  oil,  more  trucks,  more  lum- 
ber and  other  building  supplies,  as  well 
as  many  other  items. 

Appropriate  to  the  idealism  in  this 
legislation  is  a  farm  corps,  a  farmer-to- 
farmer  program  to  permit  transfer  of 
practical  knowledge  from  the  United 
States  to  the  farmers  of  nations  desper- 
ately striving  to  increase  their  food  pro- 
duction to  meet  ttte  demands  of  soaring 
population.  I  see  much  potential  In  this 
imaginative  new  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  have 
had  a  role  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Cmnmittee  on  Agriculture  in  developing 
this  far-reaching  measure,  and  I  invite 
the  support  of  all  members. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  deslre'^to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Todd]. 

Mr.  TOrO).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  bill  before  us  today  is  a  very  impor- 
tant and  significant  piece  of  legislation, 
f<M'  two  prtndpal  reasons: 

First.  It  establishes,  for  the  first  time, 
congressional  policy  dealing  with  family 
planning  and  its  relation  to  the  well- 
being  of  both  the  family  and  the  society 
as  a  whole.  It  says,  clearly,  and  without 
reservation,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  gov- 
ernment to  assist  Individuals  in  acquir- 
ing and  utilizing  Information  which  will 
allow  them  to  determine  the  numbers 
and  spacing  of  their  children. 

Second.  The  leglslati<m  clearly  recog- 
nizes that  the  capabilities  of  the  United 
States  are  not  Inexhaustible,  and  that 
both  our  resources  available  to  and  our 
responsibilities  for  other  nations  are  lim- 
ited. Because  ci  this  upper  limit  to  our 
CM>acity  to  provide  assistance,  the  legis- 
lation clearly  directs  that  our  aaststanee 
be  given  where  it  wHl  hdp  break  through 
the  barrier  of  chronic  starvation  to  a 


richer  and  fuller  life  for  present  and  fu- 
ture generations. 

These  prindples  are  inoorsxtrated  in 
section  103(a),  which  states: 

Sac  103.  In  ezHvialng  the  authorlttes 
oonlerred  upon  him  by  this  tltltt,  the  PtmI- 
dent  sb&U — 

(a)  take  Into  account  efforts  oi  friendly 
countries  to  help  tbemaelTes  toward  a  greater 
degree  of  self -reliance,  especially  In  providing 
enough  food  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  peo- 
ple, thetr  actlTltlee  related  to  the  probleoM  at 
population  growth,  and  the  resources  re- 
quired to  attain  such  objectives; 

The  linking  of  action  on  population 
control  and  Improvement  in  agricultural 
productivity  In  the  criteria  for  evaluat- 
ing the  probability  that  assistance  will 
provide  permsment  benefit  is  based  on 
a  conclusion  developed  both  in  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  iMcrlcul- 
ture  and  in  the  hearings  before  Senator 
GRTTzimra's  committee  Investigating  the 
population  crises.  "Riese  hearings  have 
developed  conclusive  evidence,  from  ex- 
perts representing  many  dtodpUnes,  in- 
terests, and  national  backgrounds,  that 
unless  a  rapid  reduction  is  made  now  In 
the  rate  of  world  population  growtii,  by 
birth  control,  we  are  headed  for  a  sta- 
bilization of  population  by  death  eontrd 
resulting  from  famine.  Indeed,  popula- 
tion control  by  death  control  Is  occur- 
ring in  many  countries  now,  because  of 
high  Infant  mortality  rates  due  to  protein 
d^ciencles.  There  is,  in  the  world  to- 
day, an  actual  shortage  of  protein,  wad 
there  Is  little  prospect  of  this  defldeney 
being  overcome  within  the  next  few 
years. 

Just  as  condusively,  the  bearings  have 
shown  that  the  United  States  does  not 
have  suflteient  reserve  capadty  to  provide 
adequate  dietary  supplemaits  to  the 
world's  undernourished  populations,  and 
that  if  these  people  are  to  be  fed  well, 
they  must  devdop  their  own  aiMcoltoral 
productivity  at  a  rapid  rate.  This  la  an 
equally  urgent  objective,  pcomoted  by 
the  bill. 

Thus,  this  legislation  provides  assist- 
ance to  nations  willing  to  take  step*  to 
meet  their  own  food  requirements  by 
raising  their  agricultural  capadty  and 
by  reducing  thdr  rates  of  population 
growth  to  a  level  supportable  by  that 
particular  nation.  Unless  the  nation  Is 
willing  to  do  both,  our  assistance  will  be 
wasted,  and.  Indeed,  lead  to  a  permanent 
deterioration  of  the  situation  onoe  it  is 
wlUidrawn. 

When  we  establish  these  criteria  for 
our  assistance,  we  are  being  neither  pre- 
s\mii>tuous  nor  self-righteous.  We  are 
simply  saying  that  there  are  dear  and 
near  limits  to  the  total  assistance  which 
we  can  provide,  and  that  we  want  to 
give  It  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
We  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  feed  all 
the  hungry  mouths  which  will  be  here 
10  years  from  today  unless  our  criteria 
are  met.  And  we  do  not  want  to  mislead 
anyone  into  false  expectations.  Without 
massive  efforts  at  population  control,  we 
win  not  be  able  to  aUeviate  famine  10 
yeiu's  from  today.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
held  responsible  for  misleading  others 
with  Impossible  promises  or  fabe  hopes. 
Ijet  it  be  clearly  understood  that  food  for 
freedom  is  a  adf-hdp  program— to  help 
others  get  over  the  famitp.    And  to  4o 
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thla.  time  cannot  be  wasted.  For  the 
hump  becomes  higher  every  day. 

Section  104(h),  which  authorises  the 
use  of  eurrendes  received  from  food  sales 
for  programs  of  maternal  and  child 
health  and  nutrltlcm.  and  family  plan- 
ing, indicates  our  belief  that  birth  con- 
trol, when  v<duntarlly  used,  will  assist  In 
making  families  a  happier  and  healthier 
group.  It  is  as  iMn>n>prlate  to  provide 
families  Information  and  assistance  on 
this  sudbjeot  as  on  means  of  Improving  the 
health  of  mothers  aiwl  their  children.  In 
fact,  It  Is  entirely  reasonable  to  provide 
all  services  In  the  same  setting— for  they 
all  are  medically  oriented,  and  In  practice 
primarily  the  responsibility  of  the 
mother. 

Just  as  we  have  seen  convincing  proof 
that  large  numbers  of  women  in  the 
ITnited  States  welcome  birth  control  in- 
formation and  assistance  when  it  is  made 
available  to  them,  it  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  many  foreign  governments  that 
their  eitlsens  also  welcome  and  utilise 
such  Information  and  assistance.  It  is 
certainly  as  appropriate  that  we  assist 
oth^  governments  in  making  family 
planning  available  to  their  people  as  it 
is  that  we  make  it  available  for  our  own 
dtisens.  To  refrain  from  assistance  In 
family  planning,  while  offering  help  on 
other  programs,  would  imply  that  we 
think  less  of  the  well-being  of  their 
family  units  than  we  do  of  our  own. 
And  this  Is  certainly  iM>t  the  case.  For 
the  family  is  the  foundation  of  strength 
in  all  societies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  months 
which  have  elapeed  since  a  number  of  us 
Introduced  bills  on  the  subject  of  the 
pcqwlatlon  explosion  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago,  a  transformation  in  public 
awareness  and  attitudes  on  this  subject 
has  taken  place.  I  believe  the  passage 
of  thto  kklslation  wlU  signify  the  begin- 
ning of  anew  era,  in  which  freedom  from 
disease,  hunger,  and  family  dislocation 
will  be  attcdnable  for  mankind.  Ttw 
Oofimlttee  on  Agriculture  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  its  leadership  and  achieve- 
ment In  creating  a  policy  which  will  be 
of  unlimltfid  benefit  to  our  dtisens  at 
home,  and  to  our  friends  beyond  our 
borders.  Thdr  breakthrough  will  be 
remembered  in  history. 

Ux.  DAOUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
neaota  [Mr.Qunl. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  seon  to 
have  a  Uttle  dUDculty  in  finding  oiough 
speakers  on  this  bilL  At  this  hour  with 
all  the  time  we  have  for  debate,  this  is 
not  the  usual  situation.  Usually  we  wish 
we  had  more  time.  I  think  it  is  indica- 
tive of  the  fact  that  the  committee  was 
pretty  weU  in  agreement  when  the  bill 
came  out. 

There  are  only  two  areas  on  which  I 
would  be  in  disagreement,  but  even  with 
those  disagreements  I  am  for  the  Mil. 
I  think  that  the  woft  the  committee  did 
on  the  draft  of  the  food  for  freedom  sent 
to  us  by  the  administration  for  the  most 
part  was  extremely  good.  I  think  we 
have  a  much  stronger  piece  of  legislation 
now  than  Publlo  Law  480  or  the  f  ood-f  or- 
peaoe  program  Uiat  we  have  been  oper- 
ating under  at  the  present  time. 


The  most  significant  factor  Is  that  we 
can  plan  for  our  food  needs  to  go  to 
other  countries  under  Public  Law  480  In 
the  futiu-e  and  nc^  depend  only  on  the 
fact  that  the  commodities  have  been  es- 
tablished to  be  In  surplus. 

This  wiU  enable  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  that  need  our  food  to  idan  for 
longer  periods  of  time.  I  think  this  Is 
more  Important  than  any  ccmtroversy 
tliat  we  might  get  into  about  whether  a 
2-year  extension  of  the  program  Is 
long  enough  or  not  because  each  year 
they  must  go  through  this  process  and 
they  can  be  confident  that  we  will  be 
planning  for  the  future  to  have  suffldent 
amounts  of  food. 

The  amendment  that  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  is  the  one  the  committee 
adopted.  It  will  come  before  us  in  the 
tana  of  a  committee  amendment,  and 
therefore  can  be  considered  on  its  own 
merits.  When  the  bill  is  read  for 
amoidment.  it  will  be  coming  up  first. 

I  am  referring  to  the  question  of  pro- 
viding for  40-year  loans  (m  food.  I 
think  it  is  unwise  even  if  we  accept  the 
fact  that  under  AID.  40-year  loans  are 
permissible  at  the  present  time.  Here 
we  are  lending  money  for  goods  that  will 
be  consumed  quite  speedily.  It  is  not 
durable  goods.  We  did  not  adopt  the 
committee  amendment  but  in  the  bill  we 
provide  for  20-year  loans.  This  is  about 
one  generation  and  one  never  knows 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  an  entire 
coimtry  at  the  end  of  a  generation.  A 
generation  could  have  changed  a  num- 
ber of  times  but  in  the  speed  with  which 
governments  change  and  the  revolutions 
in  the  world,  we  can  expect  that  with 
over  100  coxmtries  In  the  world  that  In 
a  substantial  number  of  them  there  will 
be  revolutions  by  tliat  time. 

If  there  are  loans  for  durable  goods, 
let  us  say,  for  a  plant  of  some  kind  or 
for  highways,  they  can  utilize  these  fa- 
cilities no  matter  which  government  has 
control 'Of  the  country.  However,  once 
the  food  is  consumed  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  an  uncooperative  or  unf rlmdly  gov- 
ernment would  ever  be  willing  to  pay 
back  the  loan  that  we  have  become  a 
party  to. 

Also  the  question  of  transfer  In  5  years 
f  mn  sale  for  ftn-eign  currencies  entirely 
to  the  soft  loans  may  not  be  wise.  Now 
we  venture  to  think  that  that  is  the 
treiul  we  should  go  into  but  as  we  func- 
tion under  the  new  concept,  we  may 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  not 
wise.  But  there  is  more  likelihood  they 
will  reach  that  oonclusion  with  a  20-year 
loan  than  with  a  40-year  loan. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  House  will 
vote  down  the  oommlttee  amendment 
and  leave  the  bUl  Intact,  with  a  20-year 
loan.  This  would  be  a  suffldent  length 
of  time.  And  also  there  are  those  who 
talk  about  the  fact  that  AID  loans  of 
40  years  are  too  long  and  that  we  would 
have  set  the  precedent  tLguln  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  on  the  agri- 
culture bill.  WefeelthisisalongeiMHigh 
period  of  time. 

The  second  amendment  that  I  would 
be  interested  in  would  be  the  one  to  make 
the  resale  formula  more  effective.  The 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Caixak] 
has  an  amendment  in  the  bill  which  is 


going  in  the  right  direction.  But  the 
fact  tliat  it  does  not  trigger  it  soon 
enough,  to  me,  malces  it  not  effective 
enough  in  nature  to  give  the  help  to  the 
farmers  that  they  ought  to  have  at  the 
present  time. 

But  rather  than  take  the  time  of  the 
Committee  any  further  at  tills  time,  to 
explain  the  amendments  and  to  talk 
about  the  bill,  I  shall  wait  until  tomorrow, 
when  the  bill  will  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  5-mlnute  rule,  in  order  that 
we  might  expedite  matters. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Blr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  genUonan  yield? 

Mr.  QTHE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  commoid  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  who,  over 
the  objections  of  their  chairman  and  the 
present  administration,  have  insisted 
upon  densring  sales  of  agriculture  com- 
modities under  title  I  of  the  food-for- 
freedom  bill  to  any  country  which  sells 
or  furnishes  or  permits  ships  or  aircraft 
under  its  registry  to  tran«x>rt  to  or  from 
Cuba  or  North  Vietnam  any  material 
strategic  or  otherwise  so  long  as  they  are 
governed  by  a  Communist  regime. 

As  one  who  has  been  concerned  for 
man^  months  over  the  aid  and  comfort 
being  given  North  Vietnam  by  free  world 
ships  I  believe  that  such  language  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  I  think  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  actions  taken  by  the 
House  in  recent  months  to  prohibit 
either  foreign  aid  or  Public  Law  480 
benefits  to  countries  who  are  involved  in 
this  traffic  with  our  enemy  have  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  a  reduction 
in  this  trade.  Nevertheless  this  trade 
still  exists  and  it  ts  still  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  Congress  should  continue  to 
put  the  world  on  notice  that  so  long  as 
one  free  world  ship  docks  at  Haiphong 
the  American  people  will  not  be  satisfied. 

Today,  however,  I  wish  to  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  free  world  trade 
with  Cambodia  should  not  also  warrant 
action  by  Congress.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  in  recent  weeks  sought  to  brUig 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  number 
of  reports  which  clearly  substantiate  the 
recurring  allegations  that  the  Vletcong 
derives  aid  aiul  comfort  from  Cam- 
bodia soil.  I  do  not  at  this  time  wish  to 
review  all  these  reports  except  to  under- 
score again  that  this  back-door  aid  has 
been  facilitated  by  free  world  shipping 
entering  Cambodia  by  means  of  the  Me- 
kong River.  The  threat  posed  by  this  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail— South— in  fact 
prompted  the  South  Vietnamese  Oovem- 
ment  in  late  1984  to  close  the  Mdcong  to 
all  CcHnmunist  cargoes  bound  for  Cam- 
bodia. Even  so  reports  persist  that  con- 
tralMuid  bound  ultimately  for  the  Vlet- 
cong is  being  carried  by  free  worid  ships. 
While  in  South  Vietnam,  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago,  I  learned  from  an  informed  naval 
officer  that  we  do  not  have  any  effective 
ctHitrol  over  this  river  trafBc.  This  is  a 
situaticm  which  I  believe  is  intolerable 
because  it  is  quite  evident  that  unless  we 
can  choke  off  the  enemy's  sources  of 
supply  we  face  a  much  longer  and  larger 
struggle  against  the  Vletcong. 

I  have  therefore  called  upon  the  Pres- 
ident to  urge  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  to  doee  the  river  to  all  Cam- 


bodian ixtJ&e — ^flrst  of 

flow  of  contraband  andj 

the  Cambodian  OovemAent  into  mak 

Ing  greater  effortB  to  liva^up  to  their  al 

leged  policy  of  strict  iM^rallty. 

this  recommendation  hi 

only  the  customarilyy* 

from  the  State 

The  question 
If  our  Oovei 
effective  action  In  this  ttt«a,  should  not 
Congress  take  the  Inititlve  as  it  has 
taken  the  initiative  with 
with  Cuba  and  North 
cases  are  similar  if  not 
gress  has  sought  to  stoi>i  the  free  world 
aid  to  the  North  Vletnatnese  war  econ- 
omy to  directly  and  Inqvectly  cut  off  a 
source  of  supply  to  th^i  Vletcong.  We 
know  that  the  Vletcong  idoes  derive  aid 
and  comfort  from  Cami 
daily  or  unoffldally,  eltl 
out  the  complete  knowli 
of  the  CamlMxlian  Gove: 
free  world  trade  to  Canibodia  is  a  factor 
in  it. 

I  note  from  the  p; 
the  Vice  President  has 
ceptlng  Prince  Sihanoi 
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to  elap  the 
^second,  to  prod 


So  far 
been  met  with 
ive  response 
It. 

f .  therefore, 
going  to  take 


respect  to  trade 
jVietnam.  "Hie 
identical.    Con- 


a  either  offl- 

wlth  or  wlth- 

ge  and  consent 

ent.  and  that 


reports  that 
nt  a  letter  ac- 
s  invitation  for 


a  Senate\delegatlon  to  come  to  Cam- 


in  denials  that 
of  South 
i  that  the  in- 
for  I  believe 


bodia  to  verify 
they  are  aiding  the 
Vietnam.  I  think  it  is 
vitatlon  has  been  accei 
every  reasonable  meant  should  be  used 
that  might  promote  a  genuine  neutral- 
ism on  the  part  of  Cam  tiodla.  However, 
I  also  feel  that  a  word  <  i  caution  should 
be  entered  since  a  New  Tork  Times  oor- 
resimndent,  who  also  j  had  gone  to 
Phnom-penh  and  also  lad  reodved  the 
same  assurances  from  the  Cambodian 
Government,  later  Inspected  the  border 


areas  himself  and  Just 
oonduded: 


few  weeks  ago 


I  bave  reversed  my  previous  Impression 
and  concluded  that  Caotttodla  is  indeed  a 
sanctuary  and  supply  sottfce  for  the  Vlet- 
Cong  on  Bucb  a  scale  that  the  Pbnompenh 
Government  must  know  it.  Prom  the  ex- 
treme south  to  Laos  in  the  north,  Cambodia 
la  violating  its  proclaimed  neutrality  .... 

I  was  wrong  in  what  I  wrote  a  fortnight 
ago  from  Phnompenh  and  Western  diplomats 
and  military  attaches  there  are  being  fooled. 
Csmbodia  Isn't  acting  ln,%he  least  bit  neu- 
tral, no  matter  what  it  prfetends. 

I  would  certainly  roQommend  there- 
fore that  any  delegatioti  Rooking  into  this 
question  should  certaioit'  include  a  tour 
of  the  border  areas  in  question  conduct- 
ed by  our  own  mllltaryi  kieople. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  note  It  Is  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  leader  ^  the  other  body 
that  whatever  use  the  Vjietcong  has  made 
of  Cambodian  territory  has  been  done 
without  the  knowledge  or  support  of 
Prince  Sihaiwuk.  To  a,  large  extent  that 
may  well  be  true  but  ^  does  not  deny 
existence  of  such  i 
Nevertheless,  the  fact 
that  In  addition  to  a 
verbal  attacks  on  the 
South  Vietnam.  Prince 
portedly  personally  glv^  in  public  cere- 
monies tons  of  food  ttt  Vletcong  dele- 
gations and  in  addition  has  spoken  of 
other  aid  which  was  permitted  the 
enemies  of  South  Vletnwn  by  having  the 
Cambodian  Oovemmeht  simply  "close 
its  eyes"  to  what  was  going  on.    It  Is 


and    support. 

not  be  ignored 

ady  stream  of 

ted  States  and 

ouk  has  re- 


said  that  the  Prince's  actions  are  pred- 
icated on  his  bdlef  that  the  Vletcong 
will  win  in  South  Vietnam  and  conse- 
quently that  his  oounUy's  survival  de- 
pmds  therefore  on  the  grod  will  of  North 
Vietnam  and  Communist  China.  A  year 
ago.  before  the  Uj5.  military  buildup, 
such  an  appraisal  was  perlu^  not  un- 
realistic, but  today  the  military  situation 
is  marlcedly  different  and  it  should  be 
increasingly  clear  that  the  Vletcong 
win  not  be  permitted  to  win.  I  believe 
that  forthright  action  by  our  Govern- 
ment against  the  supply  routes  of  the 
Vletcong  would  serve  as  additional  evi- 
dence of  our  determination  to  stop  Com- 
munist aggression  and  subversion. 

No  one  wants  the  war  to  be  enlarged 
whether  into  Cambodia  or  elsewhere. 
Neither  does  anyone  want  the  war  kept 
going  by  the  virtue  of  the  enemy's  abil- 
ity to  use  Cambodian  soil  as  a  sanctuary 
and  as  a  logistical  base  of  support.  The 
Cambodian  interpretation  and  imple- 
mentation of  neutralism,  whatever  its 
intentions,  clearly  is  being  exploited  by 
the  enemies  of  South  Vietnam.  Unless 
a  change  in  the  situation  In  Cambodia 
is  soon  discerned,  I  believe  that  efforts  to 
bring  economic  pressure  should  be  imder- 
taken  imtil  Cambodia  takes  more  effec- 
tive action  to  ellminatfi  the  use  of  its 
territory  by  the  enemies  of  its  eastern 
neighbor.  If  the  administration  does  not 
take  the  necessary  corrective  action, 
then.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  free  world 
trade  with  North  Vietnam,  Congress  will 
have  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yldd 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert],  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  time  to  cwiunend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  for  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
our  consideration  and  for  the  fine  and 
constructive  Job  the  committee  has  done. 

I  think  it  is  extraordinary  for  a  bill  to 
come  out  at  this  hour  and  to  show  Bucb. 
imanlmity  and  such  general  appreciation 
of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  Members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  effective  leadership  he  has 
given  in  this  field.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  constructive  and  effective  Members 
of  the  House. 

I  yield  bade  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  way  that  I  have  hoped  for  years 
an  agriculture  bill  would  actoally  come 
to  the  floor.  I  have  always  felt  that  we 
should  thresh  out  our  differences  in  the 
committee  and  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  with  solid  unanimity. 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  so 
hard  to  get  people  to  take  time  in  the 
general  debate  is  because  the  bill  was 
th(»oughly  considered  in  the  committee. 
We  had  many,  many  witnesses.  We  had 
long  hours  of  discussion  In  executive  ses- 
sion. The  Meml>er8  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  showed  an  inclination  to  compro- 
mise their  differences.  Until  the  time 
the  bill  finally  came  to  the  floor,  there 


were  only  two  of  us  that  voted  against 
it,  and  I  was  not  particular^  unhappy 
with  the  final  result.  I  think  the  final 
result  was  as  good  as  could  be  expected. 
Personally  I  was  agiinst  the  ^*'qpge  In 
the  concept  of  Public  Law  480  from  an 
agricultural  disposal  bill  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmers  of  this  country  into  a 
foreign  aid  bUl  for  the  boiefit  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  and,  you  might  say, 
a  supplement  to  the  general  foreign  aid 
proposaL  I  was  against  the  theory  of 
charging  foreign  aid  to  this  great  extent 
up  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  wh«i 
it  should  be  charged  up  In  the  general 
foreign  aid  bill. 

So  I  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that 
when  the  next  agriculture  bUl  comes  to 
the  floor,  and  if  somebody  points  to  the 
fact.  "Look  how  much  you  are  appro- 
priating for  the  farmers  of  tills  ooun- 
^,"  that  we  will  take  into  consideration 
that  this  extendon  of  Public  Law  480  is 
really  a  foreign  aid  bill  charged  up 
against  the  farmers,  and  therefore  that 
part  of  it  should  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
on  the  method  in  which  the  btn  was 
handled.  I  think  this  is  the  way  an  agri- 
culture bill  should  be  brought  to  the  floor, 
and  I  would  sincerely  hope  that  the 
chairman  wUl  handle  the  RSA  bill  the 
same  as  this  bill  is  being  handled,  and 
that  the  witnesses  will  be  given  full  time 
to  testify  as  they  have  on  this  Ull,  and 
that  an  Members  win  have  fuU  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  REA  bUl  in  execu- 
tive session  and  strive,  to  the  very  best  of 
our  ability,  to  iron  out  differences  before 
we  come  to  the  fioor. 

How  many  times  we  have  washed  our 
dirty  Unen  here  on  the  floor  rather  than 
In  the  committee,  and  I  think  this  blU 
right  here  is  the  best  Ulustration  of  the 
way  to  bring  an  agriculture  blU  to  the 
fioor.  I  want  to  congratulate  Uie  chair- 
man on  the  time  that  he  took  and  tlie  way 
in  whidi  he  h^nrtifnf  all  the  hearings  and 
the  discussions  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yldd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  First,  I  wish  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  kind  remaTks, 
and  I  wish  to  assure  him  that  we  wiU 
continue  the  REA  hearings  until  every- 
body desiring  to  be  heard  has  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  in  execu- 
tive session  certainly  ample  time  will  be 
provided  for  full  discussion. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
majority  on  this  particular  biU  for  the 
willingness  that  they  showed  in  com- 
promising differences. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  DoLcl. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14929.  As  stated  bj  the 
previous  speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Bxlchzb],  there  was 
strong  support  for  this  measure  in  the 
committee,  and  there  is  stnmg  support 
now  because  of  the  thorough  and  effec- 
tive consideration  ot  this  measure  by  our 
committee. 

I  WiU  discuss  certain  portions  of  the 
hOl  In  more   detail   tomorrow.     HA. 
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14939  is.  with  perhaps  two  or  three  ez- 
eepttons,  an  excellent  bill  because  our 
committee  took  the  time  to  perfect,  im- 
prove, and  wjCTlement  it. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I8x.  Chair- 
man, at  the  June  7. 1966,  meeting  of  the 
House  Remibllcan  p(dicy  committee  a 
policy  statement  regarding  Food  for 
Freedom  Act  of  1966,  HJl.  14929.  was 
adopted.  As  chairman  of  the  policy  com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  Include  at  this 
point  In  the  Rzcoko  the  complete  text  of 
this  statement: 
Rkfubucam  Pouct  CoMMimi  Starmkmt  ow 

Food  to*  Fbkxdom  Act  of  ISM,  HH.  14B29 

The  ItopubUcan  PoUcy  Oonunlttee  aup- 
poru  the  extenalon  and  amendment  of  PubUc 
Lew  480  which  wee  enacted  under  the  leed- 
enblp  of  President  neenhower  end  by  e 
RepubUcaa  Congreee  In  1954.  This  la  the 
eomantone  ot  "Pood  for  Peace."  It  haa 
meant  the  dlSerenoe  between  lUe  and  death 
tose  mllUone  of  people  In  a  world  where  much 
of  the  population  la  engaged  In  a  race  be- 
tween food  production  and  population 
growth.  At  the  same  time,  our  farm  export 
markets  hare  grown  enormoualy  due  to  the 
forealght  embodied  In  the  original  law. 

We  nommenrt  the  RepubUcan  members  of 
the  Oommlttee  on  Agriculture  for  adding  a 
number  at  amendments  that  Improve  this 
leglalatton.    These  amendments  would: 

(a)  proTlde  continuing  Oongreealonal  re- 
view of  the  operation  and  admlnlatratlon  of 
the  program  by  limiting  the  extensions  to  a 
years. 

(b)  retain  the  basic  concept  of  "friendly 
eountrtas," 

(c)  strengthen  our  national  efforts  to  halt 
the  supplying  of  hostUe  Communist  regimes 
In  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam. 

(d)  Improve  the  effectlveneea  of  the  Pl>. 
480  Joint  Congressional  Executive  Advisory 
Oommlttee,  - 

(e)  Insist,  when  poealble.  upon  a  5-pereent 
cash  payment  In  title  I  aalee  agreemente, 

(f)  plaoe  stronger  emphaats  upon  agricul- 
tural self-help  by  earmarWng  at  least  ao  per- 
cent  of  certain  foreign  currencies  generated 
by  title  I  sales  for  this  purpose, 

(g)  require.  Insofar  as  practicable,  the 
tdenttOeatton  of  food  sold  for  foreign  eur- 
rendss.  ss  being  provtttsd  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  American  people,  and 

(h)  expanded  technical  assistance  In 
friendly  developing  coimtrlee  through  a 
"farmer  to  fanner"  program. 

It  la  unfortunate  that  during  the  entire 
consideration  of  this  blU.  the  Johnaon- 
Riuiphrey  Administration  labored  to  dla- 
card  the  statutory  concept  of  "friendly" 
countries  that  haa  been  In  Pl<.  i80  for  many 
jeara.  Under  this  concept,  aucb  countrtea 
have  obtained  subsidised  sales  from  our  gov- 
ernment. We  believe  that  any  nation  that 
either  sells  or  furnishes  or  allows  ships  or 
aircraft  nnder  Ito  registry  to  carry  any  equip- 
ment. snppUes.  or  eommodltiee  to  or  from 
North  Vietnam  or  Cuba  should  not  be  deemed 
to  be  a  "friendly"  country  entitled  to  sub- 
sldlaed  salee.  Moreover,  any  nation  now 
carrying  on  commercial  activities  with  Hanoi 
and  Havana  need  only  refrain  from  doing  ao 
If  It  wlahee  to  acquire  U.8.  farm  products 
for  Its  own  currency  or  on  a  long-term  dol- 
lar-credit basia.  Certainly,  whan  we  are  aak- 
Ing  Americans  to  light  and  die  in  the  defense 
of  freedom,  nations  receiving  apedal  treat- 
ment from  this  country  should  not  trade 
with  our  enemies. 

While  R.R.  14939  now  repreeents  a  distinct 
Improvement  over  the  original  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  the  AdmlnlstratiOD.  ws  beUevs 
that  it  Bhould  be  further  amended  and 
changed  to  make  Uie  Pood  for  Pesos  program 
even  more  effective. 

We  oppose  the  Oommlttee  amendment 
which  would  permit  long-term  dollar-credit 
sales    being   made   for   40-year   repayment 


periods  with  grace  periods  of  up  to  10  years. 
Tlie  impact  on  the  balance  ot  paymenta 
problem,  the  dlsttnetlan  between  loans  for 
food  and  loans  for  permanent  structures,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  any  substantial  repay- 
ment of  such  long-term  loans  all  demand 
that  the  present  law  which  limits  dollar 
credit  salee  to  ao  years  with  a-year  graoe 
periods  be  retained. 

We  are  pleased  that  HJEt.  14839  doee  not 
contain  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administra- 
tion's requeet  that  would  have  given  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  new  and  vmprece- 
dented  authority  to  manipulate  market 
prices  for  a  host  of  agricultural  eommodltiee. 
The  granting  of  such  power  Is  both  unwise 
and  unneceesary.  Unfortunately,  the  bUl 
contains  a  completely  Ineffective  and  Inoper- 
ative provision  relating  to  government  sales 
of  grains  Into  the  domestic  market.  An 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Committee  which  would  pre- 
vent large-scale  dumping  of  gralna  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  order  to  depress 
market  prices  for  corn,  sorghum,  other  feed 
grains  and  wheat.  However,  It  was  rejected. 
Such  an  amendment  will  be  offered  on  the 
Floor  of  the  House  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Secretary  of  AgrictUtxire  from  selling  govern- 
ment stocks  of  grain  at  lees  than  80  percent 
of  parity  plus  carrying  charges.  This  amend- 
ment also  would  improve  market  prices  for 
grain  producers. 

Without  question,  there  Is  a  growing  world 
food  and  population  crisis.  This  crlsU  has  a 
vital  Impact  on  American  agriculture  and 
the  American  people.  A  program  to  meet 
the  challenges  and  needs  of  the  future  must 
be  enacted.  With  appropriate  amendments, 
H3.  14839  Is  a  right  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  wUl 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pood  for  Freedom 
Act  of  18«0". 

Sac.  a.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  is  amended — 

(A)  By  amending  section  a  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"Sac.  a.  Tlie  Congress  hereby  declares  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
pand mtematHmal  trade;  to  develop  and  ex- 
pand export  nuurkets  for  United  Statee  agri- 
cultural eommodltiee:  to  use  the  abundant 
agrictUtural  productivity  at  the  United 
Statee  to  combat  hunger  and  malnutrition 
and  to  encourage  economic  development  in 
the  developing  countriee.  with  particular 
emphasis  on  assistance  to  thoee  countriee 
that  are  detarmlned  to  Improve  their  own 
agricultural  production;  and  to  promota 
In  other  ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  Statee." 

(B)  By  amending  title  I  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"tttle  I 

"Ssc.  101.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  poUclea 
and  accomplish  the  objectlvee  set  forth  in 
section  a  of  this  Act,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorised to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agree- 
ments with  friendly  coimtrlee  to  provide  for 
the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  for  dol- 
lars on  credit  tarma  or  for  iorelgn  curren- 
cies. 

"Sac.  103.  n>r  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out 
agreements  concluded  under  this  Act  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  la  authorised 
to  finance  the  sale  and  exportation  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  wliether  from  private 
stocks  or  from  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

"Sac.  108.  In  exerelaing  the  authorities 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  title,  the  Presi- 
dent shall— 


"(a)  take  into  account  efforts  of  friendly 
countries  to  help  themselves  toward  a  greater 
degree  of  self -reliance,  especially  In  providing 
enotigh  food  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  peo- 
ple, their  acttvitlee  related  to  the  problems  of 
population  growth,  and  the  resources  re- 
qiUred  to  attain  such  objectlvee; 

"(b)  take  steps  to  assure  a  progressive 
transition  from  sales  for  foreign  currencies  to 
sales  for  dollars  at  a  rate  whereby  the  transi- 
tion can  be  completed  by  December  81,  1971: 
Provided,  That  provision  may  be  Included  in 
any  agreement  for  payment  In  foreign  cur- 
rencies to  the  extent  that  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  currencies  are  needed 
for  the  purpose  of  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c), 
(e).  and  (h)  of  section  104; 

"(c)  take  reasonable  precautions  to  safe- 
guard \iaual  marketings  of  the  United  States 
and  to  assure  that  salee  under  this  title  will 
not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agrtcul- 
t\iral  commodities  or  normal  patterns  of 
commercial  trade  with  friendly  countries; 

"(d)  makes  sales  agreementa  only  with 
those  countries  which  he  determines  to  be 
friendly  to  the  United  States:  Provided. 
That  the  President  shall  periodically  review 
the  status  of  those  countries  which  are  eli- 
gible under  this  subsection  and  repor'.  the  re- 
sulta  of  such  review  to  the  Congress.  As 
used  in  this  Act.  'friendly  country'  shall  not 
Include  (1)  any  country  or  area  dominated 
or  controlled  by  a  foreign  government  or 
organisation  controlling  a  world  Commimist 
movement,  or  (2)  for  the  purpose  of  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies under  title  I  of  this  Act,  any  country 
or  area  dominated  by  a  Communist  govern- 
ment, or  (3)  for  the  ptirpose  only  of  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  under  title  I  of  this 
Act  any  nation  which  sells  or  fumlahes  or 
permlta  ships  or  aircraft  under  Ite  registry 
to  transport  to  or  from  Cuba  or  North  Viet- 
nam (excluding  United  States  Installations 
in  Cuba)  any  equipment,  materials,  or  com- 
modities, so  long  as  they  are  governed  by  a 
Communist  regime.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  Act,  the  President  may  enter  into 
agreementa  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  eom- 
modltiee for  dollars  on  credit  terms  under 
title  I  of  this  Act  with  countries  which  fall 
wltliln  the  definition  ot  'friendly  country  for 
the  piirpose  of  such  sales  and  no  sales  under 
this  Act  shall  be  made  with  any  country  if 
the  President  finds  such  country  is  (a)  an 
aggressor,  in  a  mUltary  sense,  against  any 
country  tuiving  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States,  or  (b)  using  fimds.  of  any 
sort,  from  the  United  States  for  purposes 
inimical  to  the  foreign  poUclee  of  the  United 
States: 

"(e)  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that 
private  trade  channels  are  used  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  both  with  reepect  to 
sales  from  privately  owned  stocks  and  with 
respect  to  sales  from  stocks  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  that 
email  businees  has  adequate  and  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  sales  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act; 

"(f)  give  special  consideration  to  the  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  foreign  markets 
for  Umted  States  agricultural  commodities, 
with  appropriate  emphasis  on  more  adequate 
storage,  handling,  and  food  distribution  fa- 
cilities as  well  as  long-term  development  of 
new  and  expanding  markete  by  encouraging 
economic  growth;. 

" (g)  obtain  commltmento  from  purchasing 
countriee  that  will  prevent  resale  or  trans- 
shipment to  other  countriee,  or  uae  for  other 
than  domestic  purposes,  of  agricultural  com- 
modities purchaaed  under  tills  title,  without 
specific  approval  of  the  Prealdent; 

"(h)  obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicable 
to  the  sale  of  commodities  under  such  agree- 
mente which  are  not  leas  favorable  than  the 
highest  of  exchange  ratee  legaUy  obtainable 
in  the  respective  cotintriea  by  any  nation 
which  would  not  dtacilmlnate  against  com- 
modities sold  under  this  Act; 


-(i)  promote  progress  Upwaid  assurance  of 
an  adequate  food  supply  by  encouraslnc 
countriee  vrtth  which  ag^mente  are  oude 
to  give  higher  emphasis  t<i  the  production  of 
food  crops  than  to  the  production  of  such 
nonfood  crops  as  are  in  wtarld  surplus; 
^J.'^^i  Mercise  the  authority  contained  in 
title  I  of  this  Act  to  aasU^  jwendly  countries 
to  be  independent  of  dosUnation  or  control 
by  any  world  Commimist  movement.  Noth- 
ing In  this  Act  shaU  be  construed  as  au- 
thorizing transacUons  und»r  Utle  I  with  any 
government  or  organlzatlbn  controlling  a 
world  Communist  moveiifcnt  or  with  any 
country  with  which  the  Utalted  States  does 
not  have  diplomatic  relatloAs; 

"(k)  whenever  practicable  require  upon 
deUvery  that  not  less  than  5  per  centum  of 
the  purchase  price  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modities sold  under  title  I  of  this  Act  be 
payable  in  dollars  or  in  lihe  types  or  kinds 
of  currencies  which  can  be  converted  into 
dollars; 

"(1)  obtain  commltmeilis  from  friendly 
purchasing  countries  that  will  insure,  Insofar 
as  practicable,  that  food  commodities  sold 
for  foreign  currencies  under  title  I  or  this  Act 
shall  be  marked  or  identlfl^d  at  point  of  dls- 
trtbuUon  or  sale  as  being  provided  on  a  con- 

^»^  ♦k""  ***  "*•  "c^ent  government 
through  the  generosity  of  |5ie  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

"8k;.  104.  Notwlth8tandi»g  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Uw,  the  President  may  use  or  enter 
into  a^mente  with  foreign  countries  or 
international  organizations  to  use  the  foreign 
currencies.  Including  principal  and  Interest 
from  loan  repayments,  which  accrue  in  con- 
nection with  sales  for  foreign  currencies  un- 
der this  tlUe  for  one  or  moie^  of  the  following 
purixjees:  .  " 

».  "^*!.  ^'  payment  of  UnltLl  States  obliga- 
Uons  (including  obligations  Intered  Uito  pur- 
suant to  other  legislation) ; 

o/'l**^  J^'  carrying  out  programs  of  United 

States  Oovemment  agencies  to 

•' (1)  help  develop  new  mies-keta  for  United 
8tat«i  agricultural  commojiles  on  a  mutu- 
aUy  beneflUng  basis.  Prom  mle  proceeds  and 
loan  repayments  under  this  title  not  less  than 
the  equivalent  of  5  per  ceriOum  of  the  total 
saies  made  each  year  under  this  title  shall  be 
■et  aside  in  the  amounte  and  kinds  of  for- 
!S  cV"«ncle8  specified  byi  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  made  aval Uble  in  advance 

iurh'^n'^^T'*****  ^^  thliiparagraph  over 
•uch  period  of  years  as  the$icretary  of  Agrl- 
cultitfe  determines  will  most  effectively  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  subsedtlon.    Provision 
•hall  be  made  in  sale  and  loan  agreemente 
for  the  converUbUtty  of  such  amount  of  the 
proceeds  thereof  (not  less  than  2  per  centum) 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  to 
oe  needed  to  carry  out  thei  purpoee  of  this 
paragraph  in  thoee  countriij  which  are  or 
Offer  reasonable  potential  of  {becoming  dollar 
markete  for  United  States  alJicultuiSl  com- 
modities.   Such  sums  shall  *  converted  into 
the  types  and  kinds  of  foreign  currencies  aa 
tne  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  thU  paragraph  and  such 
•urns  shall  be  deposited  to  a  special  Treasiur 
•ccount  and  shall  not  be  made  available  or 
expended  except  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph.  Ifetwlthstanding 
any  other  provision  of  taw,  W  sufficient  for- 
eign currencies  for  carrying  t)Ut  the  purpoee 
or  this  paragraph  in  such  cototrles  are  not 
otherwise  available,  the  Secr^tkry  of  Agrtcul- 
ture  is  authorized  and  directjj^to  enter  into 
•greemente  with  such  countries  for  the  sale 
w  agricultural  commodities  in  such  amounte 
te  the  Secretary  of  AgricultuBa  determines  to 
be  adequate  and  for  the  use  iaf  the  proceeds 
to  carry  out  the  purpoee  of  this  paragraph, 
m  carrying  out  agricultural  i»»rket  develop- 
ment acUvltles,  nonprofit  agricultural  trade 
evganlisatlons  shall  be  utUlzeil  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable.   The]  impose  of  this 
paragraph  ahaU  include  such]  representation 
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of  agrtonltural  industries  ss  may  be  required 
during  the  course  of  dlsoussiona  on  trade  pit>- 
Srams  relating  either  to  individual  commodi- 
ties or  groups  of  commodities; 

"(2)  finance  international  eduoaUonal  and 
cultural  exdumge  activiUes  under  the  pro- 
grams authorised  by  the  M utiial  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (33  VS  C. 
2451  et  seq.); 

"(3)  ocdlect,  collate,  tranalate,  abstract, 
and  disseminate  scientific  and  technological 
information  and  conduct  research  and  sup- 
port scientific  activities  overseas  including 
programs  and  projecte  of  scientific  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  other 
coimtries  such  as  coordinated  research 
against  diseases  common  to  aU  of  mankind 
or  unique,  to  individual  regions  of  the  globe, 
and  promote  and  support  programs  of  medi- 
cal and  scientific  research,  cultiu-al  and 
educational'^  development,  family  planning 
health,  nutrition,  and  sanltaUon; 

"(4)  acquire  by  ptuwhase,  lease,  rental,  or 
otherwise,  sites  and  buUdlngs  and  grounds 
abroad,  for  the  United  States  Government 
use  Including  offices,  residence  quarters,  com- 
munlty  and  other  facilities,  and  construct 
repair,  alter,  and  fumUh  such  buildings  and 
facilities; 

"(6)  finance  under  the  direction  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  In  consultaUon  with 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  other 
interested  agencies,  (A)  programs  outelde 
the  United  States  for  the  analysU  and  evalu- 
ation of  foreign  books,  periodicals,  and  other 
materials  to  determine  whether  they  would 
provide  Information  of  technical  or  scientific 
slgmflcance  In  the  United  States  and  vrtiether 
such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials 
are  of  cultural  or  educational  significance- 
(B)  the  regUtry,  Indexing,  binding,  repro- 
duction, cataloging,  abstracting,  translating 
and  dissemination  of  books,  periodicals,  and 
related  materials  determined  to  have  such 
significance;  and  (C)  the  acquisition  of  such 
books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  and 
the  deposit  thereof  In  libraries  and  research 
centers  In  the  United  States  specializing  In 
the  areas  to  which  they  relate; 

"(c)  To  procure  eqiUpment,  materials  fa- 
cilities, and  services  for  the  ccanmon  defense 
including  internal  security; 

"(d)  For  assistance  to  meet  emergency  or 
extoaordinary  relief  requlremente; 

"(e)  Par  use  to  the  maximum  extent  un- 
der the  procedures  eetabllshed  by  such  agen- 
cy as  the  President  shall  designate  for  loans 
to  United  Statee  buslneee  firms   (Including 
cooperatives)   and  branches,  subsidiaries   or 
affiliates  of  such  firms  for  business  develop- 
ment and  trade  expansion  in  rach  countriee 
including  loans  for  private  home  construc- 
tion, and  for  loans  to  domestic  or  foreign 
firms  (Including  oooperatlvea)  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  faculties  for  aiding  in  the  utiliaa- 
tion.  distribution,  or  otherwise  increasing  the 
consumptton   of,   and  markete   for.   United 
Statee  agricultiu-al  producte:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  no  such  loans  shall  be  made  for 
the  manufacture  of  any  producte  Intended 
to  be  exported  to  the  United  States  in  com- 
petition   with    producte    produced    in    the 
United  States  and  due  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  the  continued  expansion  of  markete 
for  United  States  agricultural  eommodltiee 
or  the  producte  thereof.    Foreign  currencies 
may  be  accepted  In  repayment  of  such  loans; 
(f)  To    promote    multilateral    trade    and 
agricultiu-al    and    other    economic    develop- 
ment, under  procedures  established  by  the 
President,  by  loans  or  by  use  In  any  other 
maimer  which  the  President  may  determine 
to  be  in  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  to  assist  programs  of  re- 
cipient countries  designed   to  promote    In- 
crease, or  Improve  food  production,  process- 
ing, distribution,  or  marketing  in  food-deficit 
countries  friendly  to  the  Umted  States,  for 
which  purpose  the  President  may  utlUze  to 
the  extent  pracUcable  the  services  of  non- 
profit voluntary  agencies  registered  with  and 
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approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Vol- 
untary Foreign  Aid:  Provided,  That  no  such 
Svi  °^^  ***  utUiaed  to  promote  rtiigious 

"(g)  For  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services 
for  other  friendly  countries; 

"(h)  For  financing,  at  the  request  of  such 
country,  programs  emphasizing  maternal 
welfare,  child  health  and  nutrition,  and  ac- 
tivities, where  parttclpatlon  Is  voluntary  re- 
lated to  the  problems  of  populaUon  growth, 
under  procedures  estabUshed  by  the  Preal- 
dent through  any  agency  of  the  Umted 
Statee,  or  through  any  local  agency  which  he 
determines  U  qualified  to  administer  such 
activities; 

"(1)  for  paying,  to  the  muTiwi^im  extent 
practicable,  the  coste  outelde  the  United 
Statee  of  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ised in  section  406  of  this  Act;  and 

"(J)  For  sale  for  dollars  to  United  States 
citizens  and  nonprofit  organizations  for  trav- 
el or  other  purposes  of  currencies  determined 
to  be  In  excess  of  the  needs  of  departmente 
and  agencies  of  the  United  Statee  for  such 
currencies.  The  United  Statee  dollars  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  such  foreign  cur- 
rencies shall  be  deposited  to  the  account  at 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  Provided, 
That  section  1416  of  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act,  1953,  shaU  apply  to  currencies 
used  for  the  purposes  specified  In  subaections 
(a)  and  (b). 

"Sac.  106.  Foreign  currencies  received  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  deposited  in  • 
special  account  to  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  and  shaU  be  used  only  pursuant  to 
section  104,  and  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Oovenunent  using  any  of  such  cur- 
rencies for  a  purpose  for  which  funds  have 
been  appropriated  shall  reimburse  the  Com- 
modity  Credit    Corporation   in   an    amount 
equivalent  to  the  dollar  value  of  the  cur- 
rencles    used.    The   President   shaU    utilize 
foreign  currencies  received  ptuvuant  to  this 
Act  In  such  manner  as  will,  to  the  m.^iwi^ir,, 
extent  possible,  reduce  any  deficit  m  the 
baiance  of  paymente  of  the  United  States. 
"Sac.  106.  Payment  by  any  friendly  coun- 
try for  commodities  purchased  for  doUars  on 
credit  ahall  be  upon  terms  as  favorable  to 
the  United  States  as  the  economy  of  such 
country  wUl  pwmit:   Provided.  That  pay- 
ment ahall  be  made  in  reaM>nabie  annual 
amounte  over  periods  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years  from  the  date  of  the  last  delivery  of 
commodities  in  each  calendar  year  \mder  the 
sgreement.  except  that  the  date  for  begin- 
ning such  annual  payment  may  be  deferred 
for  a  period  not  later  than  two  years  after 
such  date  of  last  deUvery.    Interest  shaU 
be  in  doUars  and  at  such  rate  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  but  not  less  than  the 
mlnbnum  rate  required  by  section  301  of  the 
Foreign  AssUtance  Act  of  I96l  for  loans  made 
under  that  section;  interest  shaU  be  com- 
puted from  the  date  of  last  deUvery. 

"Sac.  107.  (a)   It  la  also  the  poUcy  of  the 
Congress  to  stimulate  and  maximlae  the  sale 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
for  dollars  through  the  private  trade  and  to 
further  the  use  of  private  enterprise  to  the 
maximum,  thereby  strengthening  the  devel- 
opment and  expansion  of  foreign  commercial 
markete  for  umted  States  agricultural  eom- 
modltiee.   In  furtherance  of  this  poUcy  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorised,  not- 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  to 
V^.J^^^°    agreemente    with    foreign    and 
United  States  private  trade  for  flnaxiolng  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities  for  export 
over  such  periods  of  time  and  on  such  credit 
terms  as  the  Secretary  determines  wUl  ac- 
complish the  objectives  of  thU  section.    Any 
agreement  entered  Uito  under  thU  section 
•hall  provide  for  the  development  and  execu- 
tion ot  projecte  which  wUl  result  In  the 
eetabUahment  of  faoUltlee  deeigned  to  im- 
prove the  storage  or  marketing  of  agricul- 
tural coDunodlties,  or  which  wUl  otherwise 
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atimuUt*  Aim  atpand  prlvato  Tonomlr  ux- 
tarpriM  in  uiy  trUndly  country.  Any  Kgrec. 
mant  cnUnd  Into  undv  thla  aectlon  abaU 
alao  ptOTlda  for  the  f umUhlng  of  micb  mcu- 
rlty  M  tlM  SacnUry  d«t«nnlnw  nacMMry 
to  prortd*  rwaonibto  anA  «daqu*t«  unmuM 
of  payount  oC  tb«  purchaae  price  In  doDan 
with  intaraat  at  a  rata  which  will  aa  nearly 
a«  practicable  to  equivalent  to  the  average 
coat  of  funds  to  the  United  States  Tteasury. 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  Btatea  having  maturities  ocnn- 
parable  to  maturities  of  credits  extended 
undor  this  section.  In  no  event  shall  the 
rate  of  Interest  be  less  than  the  minimum 
rate,  or  the  term  of  credit  longer  than  the 
maximum  term,  authorized  la  section  106. 
In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  authority  pro- 
vided In  this  section  for  mating  dollar  sales 
ahall  be  used  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  take  reasonable 
precautions  to  avoid  displacing  any  salss 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
which  the  Secretary  finds  and  determines 
would  otherwise  b«  made  for  cash  dollars. 

"(c)  Tile  Secretary  shall  obtain  commit- 
ments from  purchasers  that  will  prevent  re- 
sale or  transshipment  to  other  countries,  or 
use  for  other  than  domestic  purposes,  of 
agricultural  commodities  purchased  under 
this  section. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  103,  108(d),  lOS(e),  109(f), 
108(1),  108(k).  108.  40S,  408,  407,  4O0|  and 
400  shall  be  applicable  to  sales  under  this 
section.  Sections  109  and  403  sball  also  be 
appileable  to  salsa  made  under  the  Oom- 
modlty  Credit  Corporation  export  credit  sales 
program. 

**Sbc.  106.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration may  bear  the  cost  of  ocean  transpor- 
tation Incurred  pursuant  to  agreements  en- 
tared  into  hereunder  only  to  the  extent  that 
soeh  charges  are  higher  (than  would  other- 
wise be  the  ease)  by  reason  of  a  requirement 
that  the  oommodlttes  be  transported  In 
United  States-flag  vaas<ls.  l%e  balance  of 
such  ehargas  for  transpertattoa  in  United 
States  vessrts  Aall  be  required  to  be  paid  in 
doUais  by  the  nations  or  organisations  with 
whom- the  Intamatlonal  agreement  is  entered 
into,  and  dollar  credit  tenns  may  be  extended 
therefor  on  the  same  terms  as  those  provided 
in  section  108  for  doUar  credit  ealea. 

"Sac.  100.  Before  entering  into  agrseraents 
with  derrtoitfng  countries  for  the  sale  of 
Utalted  Matea  agrieultoral  commodities  on 
wbatever  terms,  the  PresMent  shall  consider 
the  extant  to  which  the  recipient  eoiintry 
Is  undertaking  wherever  praetleaMe  self- 
htf  p  measnrca  to  Increase  per  capita  produc- 
tion  and  improve  the  means  for  storage  and 
distribution  of  agricultural  oonunodltles, 
including: 

"(1)  devoting  land  reeouroes  to  the  pro* 
teetion  of  needed  food  rathar  than  to  the 
production  of  nonfood  nrnpe  especilally  non- 
food eropo  in  world  surplus; 

"(1)  development  of  the  agricultural 
eheialeal.  fWm  machinery  and  equipment, 
transportation  and  othsr  niesssary  indus- 
trlss  tteongh  private  enterprise; 

"(8)  training  and  instructing  farmers  in 
■grtoultvral  methods  and  teehniquss; 

"(4)  oonstmeting  adsquate  storage  fadH- 
tlss: 

"(8)  Improving  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion b|M«bb: 

"(8)  ersattag  a  fftvoraMe  environment  for 
private  aatarprlM  and  Invastnant.  both  do- 
aad  otlUatBg  available 


*(T)  estatillshlm  and  aaalatainiag  CKvr- 
poilotss  to  Insure  adequate  inoea- 
tlvea  to  prodooars;  and 

"(8)  altooaUng  tor  thase  purposss  suOl- 
clsnl  national  budpstary  and  foretgn  ok- 
(iaoludlag  those  suppUad 


by  bUataral.  multllataral  and  oonsortlimi  aid 
programs)  and  local  currency  resouroae  (re- 
sulting from  loans  or  granta  to  rsclpiant 
govsmmsnts  of  the  proceeds  of  local  cur- 
rency salss) :  Provided.  That  notwithstand- 
ing any  othsr  provisions  of  this  Act.  In  agrea- 
msnU  with  nations  not  engaged  In  armed 
conflict  *g»*"**  Communist  forces  or  against 
nations  with  which  the  United  States  has 
no  diplomatic  relations,  not  leas  than  30  per 
centvun  of  the  foreign  currencies  set  aside 
for  purposes  other  than  those  In  sections 
104  (a),  (b).  (e).  and  (J)  sbaU  be  aUocated 
for  the  self-help  measures  set  forth  In  this 
ssction. 

"Sac.  110.  AgreemenU  shall  not  be  entered 
Into  iinder  this  tltls  during  any  calendar 
ysar  which  will  call  for  an  appropriation  to 
rsUnburae  ths  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion In  any  amount  In  excees  of  $3,600,000.- 
000,  pluB  any  amount  by  wiiloh  agreements 
entered  into  In  prior  years  havs  called  or  will 
call  for  appreciations  to  reimburse  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  In  amounts  Isss 
than  authorised  for  such  prior  years." 

(C)  By  amending  tltls  n  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"TTtLM  n 

"Sac.  301.  The  President  is  authorlaed  to 
determine  reqnlrementa  and  furnish  agricul- 
tural oonunodltlea,  on  bahaU  of  the  people  of 
tba  United  Statea  of  America,  to  meet  famine 
or  other  urgsnt  or  extraordinary  relief  re- 
qulrcmsnts;  to  combat  malnutrition,  eepe- 
olaUy  in  children;  to  promote  economic  and 
oonxmunity  development  In  friendly  devel- 
oping areaa;  and  to  provide  assistance  for 
needy  persons  and  for  nonproflt  school  lunch 
and  ptaachool  feeding  programs  outside  the 
United  Statee.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration ahall  maks  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent suoh  agricultural  commodities  deter- 
mined to  be  available  under  section  401  as 
he  may  request. 

"Sac.  203.  The  President  may  furnish  oom- 
modltlss  for  ths  purposss  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 301  throui^  such  friendly  governments 
and  suoh  agenoiea.  private  or  public.  Includ- 
ing intergovemmsntal  organiaatlons  such  as 
ths  world  food  program  and  other  multi- 
lateral organisations  in  such  manner  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  aa  hs  deems 
apgroprlate.  Ths  President  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable.  utUlae  nonproflt  voluntary 
agencies  registered  with,  and  approved  by, 
the  Advleory  Committee  on  Voluntary  For- 
eign Aid.  Insofar  as  practicable,  all  com- 
moditiea  fumlahed  hereunder  ahall  be  clearly 
ktentiflad  by  appropriate  marking  on  each 
package  or  eontalnar  In  the  language  of  the 
looaU^  where  they  ar«  distributed  as  being 
furnished  by  the  peo^  of  the  United  Stotea 
of  AtiMiiwa  The  assistance  to  needy  persons 
shaU  insofar  aa  praettoable  be  directed  to- 
ward oommunity  and  other  self-help  actlvi- 
tiea  daslgnad  to  allaviats  the  causss  of  the 
need  for  such  aaslstanco.  Kxcept  In  the  case 
of  emsrganey,  the  Praatdent  sliall  take  rea- 
sonable preoaution  to  aasura  tliat  oommodi- 
tlss  furnished  hereunder  will  not  dlq>lace  or 
interfere  with  salsa  wliich  might  otharwlss 
ba  made. 

"Sao.  308.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion may.  in  addition  to  the  coat  of  acquisi- 
tion, pay  with  respeet  to  ooounoditiee  m.ide 
available  under  this  title  oosts  for  packaging, 
enrlohment.  preaenamm,  and  fortification; 
liiiuiisslng.  transportation,  handling,  and 
other  inddeatal  coats  up  to  the  time  of  their 
delivery  ttee  cm  board  vesssls  in  XTnlted  SUtea 
portr.  oeean  frel^t  ohargea  from  United 
Statea  porta  to  designated  ports  of  entry 
abroad,  or,  la  the  eaae  of  landlocked  eoun- 
trlea.  transportation  from  United  States  porta 
to  deaignatad  points  of  entry  abroad;  and 
charges  for  general  average  ecntrlbutiona 
arising  out  of  tha  ooaan  transport  of  oom- 
modltiss  transferred  pursuant  thsreto. 

"8Ba  304.  Piograma  of  asslstanoe  shall  not 
ba  undartakaa  under  thla  title  during  any 


ealendar  year  which  call  for  an  appropriation 
of  more  than  8800.000.000  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  all  costs 
IneuzTsd  in  connection  with  such  programs 
(Including  the  Corporation's  tavestment  In 
commodities  mads  available)  plus  any 
amount  by  which  programs  of  assistance 
undertaken  In  the  fvecedlng  calendar  year 
have  called  or  will  call  for  appropriations  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion less  than  were  authorized  for  such  pur- 
pose during  such  preceding  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur- 
poses under  any  other  Act,  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  may  be  used  In  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $7,500,000  annually  to 
purchase  foreign  currencies  accruing  iinder 
title  I  of  this  Act  In  order  to  meet  costs  (ex- 
cept the  personnel  and  administrative  costs 
of  cooperating  sponson,  distributing  agen- 
cies, and  recl^ent  agencies,  and  the  costs  of 
construction  or  maintenance  of  any  church 
owned  or  operated  edifice  or  any  other  edi- 
fices to  be  used  for  sectarian  purposes)  de- 
signed to  assure  that  commodities  made 
available  under  this  title  are  used  to  carry 
out  effectively  the  purpoees  for  which  such 
commodities  an  made  available  or  to  pro- 
mote community  and  other  self-help  activi- 
ties designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the 
need  for  such  assistance:  Provided,  however, 
That  such  funds  shall  be  used  only  to  sup- 
plement and  not  substitute  for  funds  nor- 
mally available  for  such  purposes  from  other 
non-United  Statee  Government  sources." 

(D)  By  changing  the  deelgnatlon  "titls 
m— OENaasi.  psovisions"  to  "rmi  m"  and 
by  striking  out  sections  804,  S06,  308,  807, 
and  308. 

(E)  By  amending  title  IV  to  read  as 
follows: 

"rmjt  IV 

"Sxc.  401.  After  oonsoltlng  with  other 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment  affected  and 
within  policies  laid  down  by  the  President 
for  implementing  this  Act.  and  after  taking 
Into  account  productive  capacity,  domestic 
requirements,  farm  and  consumer  price 
levels,  commercial  exports,  and  adequate 
earryover,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU 
determine  the  agrieulttial  commodltlea  and 
quantltlee  thereof  available  for  disposition 
under  this  Act,  and  the  commodities  and 
quantities  thereof  which  may  be  Included 
in  the  negotiations  with  each  country. 

"Sac.  403.  "ITie  term  'agricultural  commod- 
ity' as  used  in  this  Act  shall  Include  any 
product  of  an  agricultural  commodity. 
Subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriations 
therefor,  any  domestically  produced  flahery 
product  (not  Including  fish  concentrate  until 
approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion) may  be  made  available  under  this  Act. 

"Sxc.  403.  Tho-e  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act  including  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to  make  pay- 
ments to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
to  the  extent  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion is  not  reimbursed  under  sections  104(J) 
and  lOS,  for  its  actual  coata  Incurred  or  to 
be  Incurred. 

"Sac.  404.  IHe  programs  of  assistance  \m- 
dertaken  ptirsuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  di- 
rected toward  the  attainment  of  the  human- 
itarian objectlvea  and  national  Interest  of 
the  United  SUtee. 

"Sac.  405.  Itie  authority  and  funds  pro- 
vided by  this  Act  shall  be  utlllaad  In  a 
manner  that  will  assist  friendly  covmtrles 
tlukt  are  detennlned  to  help  themselves 
toward  a  greater  degree  of  self-reliance  In 
providing  enough  food  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  people  and  in  reeolving  their  problems 
relative  to  population  growth. 

"Saa  408.  (a)  In  ordar  to  further  assUt 
friendly  developing  oountriaa  to  beoome  self- 
sumolent  la  food  production,  the  Seeratary  of 
Agrloultura  la  authorised,  notwithstanding 
any  ottier  provlaloi^of  Uv— 
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to-f  armer  asslst- 
^tates  and  such 
in  such  countries 


"(1)  To  establish  and  a([ialnister  through 
existing  agencies  of  the  De  pjartment  of  Agrl 
culture  a  program  of  farmef 
ance  between  the  United 
countries  to  help  farmen 
in  the  practical  aspects  of  Increasing  food 
production  and  distribution  and  improving 
the  effectiveness  of  their  fanning  operations; 

"(2)  To  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  co- 
operative agreements  with,  or  make  grants 
to,  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  and 
other  Institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States  to  recruit  persons  who  by 
reason  of  training,  educatlqn,  or  practical  ex- 
perience are  knowledgeable  in  the  practical 
arts  and  sciences  of  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  and  to  train  sii^fti  persons  in  ths 
practical  techniques  of  transmitting  to 
fanners  In  such  countries  lUtproved  practices 
In  agriculture,  and  to  participate  In  carry- 
ing out  the  program  In  siph  countries  In- 
cluding, where  desirable,  iL^dltlonal  courses 
for  training  or  retraining  in  such  countries; 

"(3)  To  conduct  researcta  in  tropical  and 
subtropical  EigTlculture  ft*  the  Improve- 
ment and  development  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical food  products  for  dissemination  and 
cultivation  in  friendly  coupjtrtes. 

"  (4)  To  coordinate  the  pf^gram  authorized 
In  this  section  with  the  activities  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  Agency  for  Inteenatlonal  Develop- 
ment, and  other  agencies  of  the  United  States 
and  to  assign,  upon  agre^ent  with  such 
agencies,  such  persons  U\  work  with  and 
under  the  administration  of  such  agencies: 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the  powers  or 
functions  of  the  Secretary,  of  State; 

"(5)  To  establish  by  sucti  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  deems  necessity  the  conditions 
for  eligibility  and  retentioii  In  and  dismissal 
from  the  program  eetabllsbjetd  In  this  section, 
together  with  the  terms,  Ip^gth  and  nature 
of  service,  compensation,  Employee  status, 
oaths  of  office,  and  security  clearances,  and 
such  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
and  subject  to  the  responsibilities  applicable 
to  persons  serving  In  the  IPeace  Corps  pur' 
suant  to  the  provisions  olj  section  612,  vol 
ume  75  of  the  SUtutes  at 
and 

"(6)  To  the  maximum 
to  pay  the  costs  of  such  [program  through 
the  use  of  foreign  currenc^^  accruing  from 
the  sale  of  agricultural 
this  Act,  as  provided  In 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  jduthorlzed  to  be 
appropruted  not  to  exceed  ■63,000.000  during, 
any  fiscal  year  for  the  pilipose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  ^Uon. 

"Sic.  407.  There  Is  herebjr  established  an 
advisory  committee  composed  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrtculttire,  the  EMrector  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Administrate  of 
the  Agency  for  Intern  atlctoal  Development, 
the  chairman,  the  vice  chalHnan  and  the  two 
ranking  nUnorlty  membel-f  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  j  and  the  chair- 
man, the  next  ranking  majjiiklty  member  and 
the  two  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. The  advisory  committee  shall  survey 
the  general  policies  relatlnA  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act,  lncludl&  the  manner  of 
Implementing  the  self-hekt  provisions,  the 
uses  to  be  made  of  foreign'  currencies  which 
sccrue  In  connection  wlthj  sales  lor  foreign 
currencies  under  title  I,  Xni  amount  of  cur- 
rencies to  be  reserved  in  saj^s  agreements  for 
loans  to  private  Industity  under  section 
104(e),  rates  of  exchange,  and  interest  rates, 
and  shall  advise  the  Presldmt  with  respect 
thereto.  V 

"Sec.  406.  The  President  iihall  make  a  re- 
port to  Congress  with  resXict  to  the  activ- 
ities carried  out  imder  thlil  lot  at  least  once 
each  year.  | 

"Sbc.  408.  No  agreement  to  finance  sales 
under  title  I  and  no  progiiams  of  assistance 
under  title  n  shaU  be  enteitd  Into  after  De- 
cember 31,  1968. 


^rge,  as  amended; 
ent  iH^ctlcable, 


"Sac.  410.  The  provislonB  of  section  630(e) 
of  the  Poralgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  aa 
amended  (referring  to  nationalization,  expro- 
priation, and  ralated  governmental  Acta  af- 
fecting property  owned  by  United  Stetes  clU- 
zens),  shall  be  applicable  to  assistance  pro- 
vided under  Utle  I  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  1958  (7  U.S.C.  1431b) ,  is  amended, 
effective  January  1,  1967,  by  deleting  the 
symbol  "(1),"  by  changing  the  semicolon 
to  a  period  and  by  striking  out  all  of  the 
language  In  the  section  after  the  semicolon. 

(b)  SecUon  709  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1905  (7  U.S.C.  1446a^l)  is 
amended,  effective  January  1,  1967,  by  strik- 
ing out  "foreign  distribution." 

(c)  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1431),  Is  amend- 
ed, effective  January  1,  1967,  by  striking  out 
the  following:  "and  (4)  to  donate  any  such 
food  commodities  in  excess  of  anticipated 
disposition  under  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  above 
to  nonproflt  voluntsiry  agencies  registered 
with  the  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion or  other  appropriate  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  in- 
tergovernmental organizations  for  \ise  In 
the  assistance  of  needy  persons  and  in  non- 
profit school  lunch  programs  outside  the 
United  States";  and  "and  (4)  above";  ",  in 
the  case  of  commodities  made  available  for 
use  within  the  United  States,  or  their  de- 
livery free  alongside  ship  or  free  on  board 
export  carrier  at  point  of  export.  In  the  case 
of  commodities  made  available  for  outside 
the  United  States";  and  "The  assistance  to 
needy  persons  provided  In  (4)  above  shall. 
Insofar  as  practicable  be  directed  toward 
community  and  other  self-help  activities 
designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the  need 
for  such  assistance." 

(d)  Section  8  of  PubUc  Law  86-931  (73 
Stat.  1792)  Is  amended  by  amending  the 
proviso  to  read  as  follows:  "Provided,  That 
only  those  products  may  be  financed  In 
which  the  raw  cotton  content  accounts  for 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  sales  price." 

(e)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  in  order  to  assure  a  con- 
tinuous and  adequate  and  stable  supply  of 
food  and  fiber  to  meet  all  domestic  and  ex- 
port reqiilrements  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices,  the  Secretary  shall  in  the  formula- 
tion of  any  voluntary  adjustment  program 
for  any  such  conunodity  provide  for  the  pro- 
duction of  an  adequate  supply  of  such  com- 
modity. Such  production  shall  be  not  less 
than  that  needed  to  assure  that  at  the  end 
of  the  marketing  year  the  carryover  of  such 
commodity  will  not  be  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  total  estimated  requirements 
for  such  marketing  year. 

(2)  Section  407  of  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sen- 
tence thereof  and  adding  the  following: 
":Pro»idcd,  That  whenever  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines  that  the  carry- 
over at  the  end  of  any  marketing  year  of  a 
price  supported  agrlcultvual  commodity  for 
which  a  voluntary  adjustment  program  Is 
In  effect  will  be  less  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  estimated  export  and  domestic  con- 
sumption of  such  commodity  during  such 
marketmg  year,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  not  sell  any  of  Its  stocks  of 
such  commodity  diulng  such  year  for  un- 
restricted use  at  less  than  116  per  centvun 
of  the  current  price  support  loan  plus  rea- 
sonable carrying  charges." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  as  of  January  1,  1967. 

Mr.  CX>OLEY  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
and  open  for  amendment  at  any  jpolnt. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albbkt) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Mook- 
HKAD,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
14929)  to  promote  international  trade  In 
agricultural  commodities,  to  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  further  eco- 
nomic development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  6  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill.  HJl.  14929. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 


NORTHERN      NEW      MEXICO      DE-       * 
VELOPS  ITS  RESOURCES 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex-    a 
tend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  continually  impressed 
with  the  steady  progress  in  better  care 
and  development  of  soil,  water,  and  re- 
lated resources  In  New  Mexico,  "nils 
Congress  has  wisely  provided  programs 
of  assistance  through  the  years  that  fos- 
ter encouragement  and  acceleration  of 
this  important  work,  yet  reserve  to  the 
local  people  the  responsibility  for  the 
work  itself,  for  the  initiative  and  a  share 
of  the  funds  needed  for  the  Job. 

Nearly  three  decades  ago  the  local  soil 
conservation  districts  came  into  being, 
and  proved  that  local  resource  leaders 
can  effectively  carry  out  the  conservation 
job.  Since  then  several  tools  have  been 
provided  by  the  Congress  to  further  aid 
these  local  leaders.  The  small  watershed 
program  and  the  Great  Plains  conserva- 
tion program  have  been  of  particular 
benefit  in  my  State. 

Where  conservation  has  been  put  on 
the  land,  and  particularly  in  the  13 
watershed  projects  completed  in  New 
Mexico,  greater  benefits  have  accrued 
than  we  could  have  anticipated:  They 
reach  beyond  direct  improvements  in 
farming  and  ranching  and  protection 
from  floods  to  broader  economic  Im- 
provement in  entire  communities.  It  is 
experiences  like  these  across  the  Nation 
that  I  am  sure  led  to  the  new  concept  of 
resource  conservation  and  development 
projects  which  the  Congress  authorized 
on  a  pilot  basis  in  1962. 
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New  Ifodeo  taaa  one  of  the  lint  10  of 
these  projects,  the  northern  Rio  Onuide 
R.C.  Ii  D.  project.  Its  ohieetive  Is  to 
Improve  Income,  expand  emplogrmcnt, 
and  provide  new  economtc.  oppcurtunltles 
for  the  people  In  parts  of  four  counties 
by  speeding  up  the  oxiservatlon.  Im- 
provement, and  use  of  the  area's  natural 
resources. 

More  than  150  specific  project  pro- 
posals have  been  made  to  develop  recre- 
ational potential  of  the  area.  As  of  last 
month.  33  project  measures  had  been 
completed,  and  24  othos  were  being  In- 
stalled. The  work  done  has  provided 
30.500  man-days  of  employment,  and  In- 
creased dollar  Income  by  $398,000. 
When  an  measures  are  comideted.  they 
are  expected  to  Increase  employment  In 
the  area  by  nearly  2,000  man-years,  and 
bring  an  estimated  $7.5  million  In  added 
Income  a  year. 

I  am  wen  pleased  with  the  rapid  prog- 
nas  that  the  project  Is  making  In  such 
a  short  time.  The  R.C.  k  D.  Idea  pro- 
vides a  vehicle  for  coordinating  the  ef- 
forts of  programs  and  agencies  already  at 
work,  to  make  a  hl^ily  effective  team. 
Success  In  the  northern  Rio  Grande  Is 
due  to  the  initiative  and  hard  work  of  the 
25  sponsors,  including  the  4  counties. 
3  munlclpaUtles.  5  soil  and  water 
conservation  dljtrlcts,  7  State  agen- 
cies, the  Northern  Indian  Pueblos  Asso- 
ciation. 4  rural  areas  develemient 
associations,  and  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 

These  Qxmsors  have  been  aided  by  ef- 
fective technical  and  financial  help  of 
many  government  agencies.  The  SoU 
Conservation  Service  of  the  UJB.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  assigned  lead^ahlp 
for  R.C.  *  D.  projects,  has  coordinated 
aU  these  efforts  exceptionally  weU.  Ihls 
Is  evident  In  the  U8DA  Superior  Service 
Award  that  Is  being  presented  to  the 
8CS  staff  assisting  In  our  project: 

Vor  Inaptrlng  local  iMtdanhlp  to  sn  a- 
ocptloiua  I«T«1  of  buman  endaftTor  remUtUig 
In  BUttkwt  aoelal,  economic,  kdA  onltural  b«t- 
tarmont  of  ita«  northern  Rio  Orand* 
(RC.  *D.)  project  area. 

I  congratulate  Ralph  Bell,  PhU  Lavato. 
Lawrence  K.  Sandoval,  and  Coy  Garrett 
on  receiving  this  second  highest  award 
the  Department  offers. 

I  think  what  Pablo  Roybal.  chairman 
of  the  steering  committee,  said  in  his 
1965  report  sums  up  the  project  weU: 

Daqtlte  Um  vast  potential  of  nortbem  New 
lierKloo.  tbe  area  liaa  not  enjoyed  the  eco- 
noaolo  devalopment  of  other  areas  for  many 
reaaooa.  It  has  long  been  felt  that  tbla  re- 
gion could  more  fully  benefit  from  Its  nat- 
ural endowmenta  of  good  climate,  dlveraa 
reaoureea  and  aplendld  acenery — through  re- 
aearch.  appropriate  planning  and  cooperatlTe 
aAw^— but,  moat  Importantly,  from  local 
laltlatlm.  action  and  guldanea  by  tta  people. 

The  B.a  *  D.  peojeet  la  making  tbla  po»- 
albla  people  working  together  to  better 
ilvaa,  to  Uaprove  their  oonomunlty — 
tt  a  batter  place  la  wblob  to  Ut«  and 
tor  ttaalr  etaUdm. 


I  heartily  commend  aU  who  are  In- 
volved and  wish  them  continued  suooeas. 
Whatthfgy  are  doing  Is  Important  to  all 
of  na. 


JAMBS  MSRKDTTH 

Mr.RTAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous nmaent  to  address  the  HOuse  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.       

Ihe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Amer- 
ican of  quiet  courage  and  fierce  deter- 
mination. James  Meredith,  rests  in  a 
Memphis  hospital,  the  victim  of  a 
cowardly  and  dastardly  attack  from 
ambush.  How  many  more  attacks  mo- 
tivated by  racial  hatred,  how  many  more 
acts  of  racial  violence,  are  we  to  endure? 
The  roU  of  martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
Negro  freedom  is  haUowed,  but  it  is  long 
enough. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  exercise  its 
fuU  legislative  power  to  make  racial 
violence  an  expUdt  Federal  crime.  The 
administration's  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1966 
does  this  expUdtty  hi  title  V.  My  biU 
HJl.  14972  does  so.  Let  us  pass  this 
legislation  without  further  delay.  It  Is 
Ironic  that  it  takes  wantcm  acts  of 
murder  and  near  murder  to  arouse  the 
country  to  the  necessity  for  clvU  rights 
legislation.  However,  that  is  the  story 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  and  now  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  along  with  six 
of  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Coirmsl.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Dow],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kttprr- 
MAir],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RxiD],  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoik  [Mr.  Ro8iirtHAi.1  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  WoLrr]  I 
visited  James  Meredith  in  the  John  Gas- 
ton Hospital  in  Memphis.  I  was  reUeved 
to  see  that  his  physical  condition  seemed 
reasoswbly  satisfactory  after  his  Mdeal. 
I  was  inqiired  by  his  courage  and  his 
determination  to  lift  the  climate  of  fear 
ttxat  enslaves  Mississippi  Negroes.  I  was 
deeply  disturbed  by  his  description  of 
the  dreumstanees  surromuUng  the 
shooting  and  the  apparent  lack  of  pro- 
tection which  he  had  at  the  time. 

James  Meredith  asked: 

Did  the  state  of  ICaalaalppl  aet  me  up  to 
b«  shot  down? 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  question  must  be  an- 
swered.  The  Nation  is  entitled  to  know. 

About  15  minutes  before  the  attack. 
James  Meredith  told  us,  he  sensed 
danger  and  felt  something  was  about  to 
happen.  Up  to  that  time  marked  cars 
of  the  SUte  highway  patrol  and  the 
county  sheriff's  offloe  had  been  conapic- 
uously  present,  regularly  passing  him  as 
he  walked  along.  Then  they  disap- 
peared and  were  not  present  at  the  point 
of  the  ambush. 

Before  firing  a  dtot.  the  attacker, 
whom  Meredith  x«oognlied  as  having 
been  In  the  crowd  eartler  along  the  line 
of  the  march,  stood  up.  pointed  his  gun. 
and  shouted  Tm  going  to  get  Meredith." 
He  waited  about  30  seconds,  allowing 
time  for  Bforedtth  to  motion  to  his  oom- 
paoJons  to  get  out  of  the  way,  bafora 
flriag. 


AeoMxltng  to  James  Meredith,  there 
were  Federal  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  near  him.  but  they  did  not  react 
and  did  not  fire  at  the  attacker.  He 
then  came  out  of  the  woods  and  sur- 
rendered iwomptly. 

Mr.  l^^eakor.  James  Meredith's  ac- 
count of  events  is  confirmed  by  an  eye- 
witness story  written  for  the  Waahlng- 
ton  Daily  News  of  June  7  by  Moham- 
med Rauf  Jr.  He  wrote: 

A  white  man  emerged  from  the  wooda  on 
our  aide  of  tbe  road.  Ha  waa  carrying  a  shot- 
gun. He  waa  neaUy  dreeaed  in  well-creased 
gray  pants  and  white  open-ooUar,  short 
sleeved  shirt.    His  hair  waa  well-combed. 

He  calmly  aimed  the  ahotgun.  Us.  Crlt- 
tendon  ahouted:  "Jamaa.  look  out." 

Everyone  In  the  party  hit  the  dirt  and  fell 
over  each  other.  Mr.  Meredith  leaped  over 
tbe  highway,  and  waa  hit  as  he  crawled 
toward  shelter  on  the  other  side. 

Deputies,  who  at  this  point  were  not  more 
than  30  yards  away,  seenxed  to  make  no  at- 
tempt to  stop  the  firing  of  the  shotgun. 

They  did  not  draw  their  own  revolvers. 
They  did  nothing  until  after  the  man  had 
fired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  caUed  upon  the 
Attorney  General  to  conduct  a  thorough 
and  searching  Investigation  into  this 
wanton  shooting.  The  man  who  actually 
fired  is  known  and  in  custody.  But  that 
cannot  be  the  end  of  the  investigation. 
We  must  know  irtiether  there  was  any 
compUcity  on  the  part  of  State  or  local 
officials.  We  must  know  why  there  was 
not  greater  protection.  We  must  know 
why  the  law  enforcement  ofllcers  on  the 
scene  did  nothing  before  the  shooting. 

We  must  have  an  answer  to  James 
Meredith's  question: 

Did  the  State  of  Mississippi  set  me  up  to 
be  shot  down? 


HILL-BURTON       TYPE       PROGRAM 
PROPOSED    FOR    CORRECTIONAL 

iNSTmrnoNs 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Ihe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  al- 
most 150  years  our  Nation  has  mostly 
Just  "put  away"  its  criminals  and  viola- 
tors of  the  law  placing  them  behind  thick 
walls  and  metal  bars.  In  this  way  they 
have  been  said  to  pay  their  dd>t  to 
society. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
have  been  confined  in  this  maimer  and 
who  have  paid  their  debt  to  society  end 
up  where  they  started  from:  Right  back 
behind  bars.  There  is  a  new  awakening 
to  this  problem  today  across  the  Nation. 
It  has  beoi  keynoted  by  President  John- 
son in  his  March  8.  1965,  message  on 
crime  to  the  Congress: 

We  cannot  tolerats  an  andleea,  aelf- 
deteatlng  cycle  of  Impriaonment.  releaae,  and 
relmprlaonment  which  (kUa  to  altar  undeslr- 
able  attltudaa  and  bebavlar.  We  muat  find 
waya  to  help  tba  flrat  offender  avoid  a  con- 
tlBulng  career  of  crlma. 


One  of  the  reasons 
finds  himself  retumini 
cause  he  lacks  adequi '  e  education  and 
ti^lnlng  to  find  and  ifM.  a  job.    Sta- 
tistics ten  us  that  70 
offenders   are   school 
basic  education  and 
while  some  85  percent 
iDstitutlons  hav«  no '. 
ployer  upon  release. 

To  hdp  correct  this 
among  the  400.000  li^mates  In  conec- 
tkmal  Institutions  aeroes  the  country.  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  14341.  a  bfil  to 
establish  a  ixroad  an4  continuing  pro- 
gram of  education  and  irocatlonal  train- 
ing in  oorrectional  Iqrititutlans  and  in 
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parole  and  probaUan 
has  been  endorsed  iiy 
Labor  and  has  had  a  l^i 
House  Select  lAbor  Sul 
supported  by  the 
Assodatiaa.  over  35 
nlzatlona.     and 
across  the  countxy. 
eaiiy  passage  tA  this 
believe  wlU  hdp  tan 
those  50  percent  oi 
prisoners  who  resort  to  a 
into  prior  criminal  hah 

A  seeond  reason  that 
peaters  who  are  tax 
payers  Is  that  many 
oorreetlanal 
antiquated  museums 
as  the  1820'^  when 
ginning  to  get  into  the 

These  age-old 
tutions  have  a  bade 
have  maximum 
3  to  4  feet  thick  and 
Consequently  t2ie  men 
look  at  their  transUio^  from  prison  to 
society  as  a  Jump  front  the  top  of  one  (rf 
these  walls  40  feet  hl(  ii  to  the  ground. 
The  Jump  is  too  great  Sfr  any  man.  He 
iB  released  with  a  new  iiiit  and  $10  in  his 
pocket  one  day.  Not  t^ofamg  from  that 
time  he  returns  to  1|ae  same  gloomy 
l>laoe  because  he  cann^  make  it  on  the 
OQtdde. 

What  the  offender  n4^  to  do  todsy  is 
what  tbe  underwater  d  lt«r  does  to  reach 
the  top;  he  deoompres  i^  at  a  slow  rate 
until  he  is  able  to  mov^ilto  the  top 

Bade  education  i\i  vocational  Job 
training  will  help  the  tfendo:  reach  the 
t<H>.    In  some  cases  eoi  atructlon  of  more 
adequate  buUdlngs  an  |  phyideal  fadll 
ties  can  also  aid  the  re^nu  processes 

A  program  to  provliie  for  grants  to 
State  and  local  goveim  lents  for  the  con- 
structkm  or  modemli4tlQn  of  certain 
correctional  Institutioi]  1  Including  pris- 
ons, penal  institutions,!  Juvenile  training 
centers  and  county  and  dty  JaUs  can  in 
fact  be  an  important  part  of  the  answer 
to  help  stem  the  rising  leklme  rate,  which 
costs  our  Nation  $27  blUion  annually. 

Mr.  8^)eaker,  today  |:  am  introduditg 
legislation  to  establldi  gucfa  a  program. 
along  the  lines  of  the  ttlll-Burton  hoa- 
Pltal  plan,  wfaidi  will  be  primarily  di- 
rected at  prisons  aivl  <  arreettonal  insti- 
tutions  on  the  State  an  d  local  leveL 

A  recent  Stanford  Un  b  xerrity  report  es- 
timates that  $410  mllU  m  must  be  spent 
In  the  next  decade  on  i lew  prison  facili- 


ties, largely  to  replace  many  antiquated 
units  now  In  use.  This  compares  with 
$255  milUon  spent  on  prison  oonstruetion 
in  the  last  10  years.  The  mainteruince 
costs  of  the  old  buildings  demand  large 
new  capital  expenditures  for  the  ov««U 
economy  standpoint. 

The  costs  of  modem  prison  replace- 
ment and  building  will  not  rival  the  com- 
parative cost  of  the  40-foot-wall  prison. 
Ihe  majority  of  the  prison  building  re- 
placement wlU  not  duplicate  the  massive 
bastille-type  construction  we  started 
with  In  the  lOOO's.  Modem  devices  make 
such  castles  unnecessary.  Kmphasls  can 
be  placed  on  rehabilitatkm. 

We  need  safe  and  healthful  places  in 
wMch  to  confine  securely  our  lawbreak- 
ers where  they  can  pay  their  debt  to  so- 
ciety and  also  learn  enough  to  make  them 
good  citizens  and  part  of  productive 
sodety,  rather  than  a  drain  on  our 
democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today,  along  with  the 
companion  measure,  HJL  14341,  will  lift 
the  criminal  and  reform  him  into  a  good 
and  proper  place  in  our  life.  I  am  hope- 
ful for  favorable  departmental  reports 
and  an  early  hearing  on  my  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  program  of  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  the  construction  or 
modernization  of  certain  correcti(mal 
institutions. 


FREE  EUXmON  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a* 
tmanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlem&n 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
f  dlow  Monbers.  exactly  a  week  ago  today 
it  was  my  privilege  to  be  one  of  the  ob- 
servers ofllciaQy  designated  by  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic's  election,  which  took 
place  on  June  1.  There  was  a  total  of  41 
OAS  observers  plus  an  estimated  number 
of  close  to  100  unoflldal  private  citlren 
observers  from  various  countries.  This 
election  was  an  exemplary  case  of  order- 
liness with  law-id>ldlng  dtizens  going 
about  the  democratic  process.  To  at- 
tempt to  impute  untoward  influences  ts 
completely  wrong.  Any  such  imputaticm 
was  completely  dispelled.  There  is  not 
anyone  that  I  know  of  who  can  t^allenge 
that  this  was  a  free  election  at  least  Inso- 
far as  the  capital  city  itsdf  is  con- 
cerned. The  question  of  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  democratic  process  by  Wie 
Dominican  dtizens  was  dear,  because 
the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  was  ainoluteiy 
safeguarded.  In  fact,  the  people  them- 
setves  demonstrated  a  great  degree  of 
sophistication.  I  was  very  privileged  to 
travel  from  one  end  of  the  capital  to  the 
ottier.  I  personally  visited  and  went  into 
61  of  ttie  poIUng  i^aoea  bi  the  Dominican 
Republic's  capital,  from  the  rlehest  to 
the  poorest  sectors.  I  went  to  the  ao- 
called  heavily  pcvolated  revohitlonary 


sector  in  the  old  doiwntown  section.  I 
think  the  significant  thing  about  this 
election  was  that  a  country  went  about 
its  fawinefis  in  an  orderly,  methodical, 
law-abiding  way  when  leas  than  a  year 
ago  it  was  invfrtved  in  a  fratricidal  fight 
that  taxed  everybody's  ingenuity  in  the 
attempt  to  try  to  solve  it. 

I  think  the  United  States  of  America 
and  more  particularly  the  President  of 
our  country  as  well  as  the  people  and  the 
leadertiitp  of  the  Dominican  »«'rMi>Hff 
are  owed  a  very  serious  debt  of  gratitude 
by  every  demoeraey-lovlng.  Uberty-lovlng 
citizen,  not  only  In  the  New  World  but 
through  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  also  say  this:  It 
was  my  clear  conrliistnn  that  the  people 
of  the  Domiidcan  R^Mibttc  sinorardy  de- 
sire stability  and  peace.  They  are  siek 
and  tared  of  any  disorder.  If  their  lead- 
ers, with  the  abiding  imderstandlng  of 
our  country,  which  has  a  far  greater  In- 
flueiKe  than  you  and  I  can  imaging  for 
good,  will  show  the  tolerance  and  under" 
staiMling  of  good  frieiMlstilp,  this  will  not 
be  a  problem  in  the  Cturlbbean. 


DOUBLETALK  FBXyU.  BIO  LEAGUE 
BASEBALL 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

TYie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLXXXL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
willingness  of  big  league  baseball  to 
flout  all  attempts  at  regulation  in  ttie 
public  Interest  Is  well  known. 

At  this  moment  the  National  League 
stands  in  contempt  of  a  Wisconsin  court 
order  directing  that  the  Braves  baseball 
team  must  play  the  current  season  in 
Milwaukee  rather  than  Atlanta. 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
sports  section  Indicates  that  baseball's 
current  predicament  has  resulted  in 
some  ridiculous  doubletalk  by  its  defense 
lawyers. 

'lSl>lcal  of  the  contradictions  which 
riddle  baseball's  position  is  the  assertion 
that  the  Wisconsin  State  court  has  no 
Jurisdiction  over  baseball  because  it  Is  in 
Interstate  commerce.  Por  years,  how- 
ever, baseball  executives  have  denied 
that  the  national  pastime  is  interstate 
commerce  and  therefore  subject  to  Fed- 
eral regulation. 

It  appears  that  organized  baseball  is 
attempting  to  create  for  Itself  a  privi- 
leged sanctuary — outside  any  laws — 
where  it  may  operate  to  please  itself  and 
continue  to  disregard  public  sentiment. 
It  will  not  work.  It  should  not  work. 
Within  the  tvext  2  years  the  courts — ^per- 
haps the  n.S.  Suiu-en^  Court — will  de- 
cide the  question.  I  firmly  bdleve  that 
deddon  will  be  one  which  protects  the 
public  aiul  diactpllnes  baaeball. 

In  order  to  acquaint  my  fwHnagnffs 
fortiier  with  the  donbleialk  of  major 
league  baseball.  I  Insert  at  Hdi  point,  the 
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Timet  article  of  May  29  by  lieonard 
Koppett: 

Unoonaeloui,  not  •ubeonsdous,  U  th«  only 
wfty  to  d— Hibt  MOW  of  the  atAtamAnts 
wnMWtlng  from  tba  Uwyan  who  arc  dafuMt- 
Inc  iMMteU  in  ttw  llUw»ukM  antttrurt  ault. 

Not  lone  a^  tba  dafanao  that  la.  baaa- 
ball — odarad  tha  argumant  that  MUwaukaa 
buatnaaaaa  wara  aetually  loalng  monay  by 
having  a  major  laagua  taa<n  tbare.  Paella 
might  go  to  tha  baU  park  and  aat  hotdoga, 
tha  Uwyara  matntalnart.  Inataad  of  apendlng 
much  mora  for  <llnner  In  a  downtown 
raataurant. 

iUl  thU  cama  up  whlla  tba  dafanaa  waa 
trying  to  hava  barrad  from  consideration  a 
bo(A  callad  "Tkcta,"  compUad  by  tba  Com- 
mlaalonar  of  Baaahall  to  prora  to  varloua 
communltlaa  how  much  tbay  profit  from  bar- 
ing  a  big  laagua  baaaball  taam. 

Tbla  argumant  waa  conaldarad  a  pratty 
%Metaoular  Invaralon  of  logic  at  tba  time, 
but  It  davak^M  now  tbat  the  legal  depart- 
ment waa  only  warming  up. 

Judge  Roller  decided  against  baseball  and 
ruled  that  there  had  been  a  violation  of  the 
Wlaeonaln  antttruat  laws  in  the  move  of  the 
Bravea  from  Milwaukee  to  Atlanta.  About 
10  days  ago,  baaaball  appealed  tbla  ruling  to 
the  Wlaeonaln  Supreme  Court. 

And  one  of  the  grounds  for  the  appeal  waa 
that  no  Wisconsin  court  had  Jurisdiction 
In  the  case. 

"Baaeball."  declared  Barl  T.  Jinkinson,  one 
of  the  lawyers  valiantly  defending  the  na- 
tional game,  "la  an  Interstate  business." 

And  how,  aa  klel  Allen  would  say,  about 
that? 

Bvar  alnoa  isaa.  baaebaU's  admittedly  U- 
legal  player  contracts  and  territorial  arrange- 
manta  bave  enjoyed  Immunity  from  Federal 
antitrust  prosecution.  This  Immunity  baa 
been  based  on  a  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  tha  United  Statea,  banded 
down  by  Justloa  Oliver  Wendell  Holmaa  In 
IMS,  that  baaaball,  whUa  a  "buslneaa."  U  not 
aagag**!  In  "Intaratata  eommerce." 

At  every  opportimlty,  and  at  every  hint  of 
danger,  for  44  years,  baaeball  executlvea  bave 
loudly  and  publicly  Invoked  tbla  decision. 
They  alao  misquote  it  by  bringing  In  the 
Idea  that  baseball  la  "a  sport,  not  a  buameaa," 
a  point  tha  actual  dedalon  spadfleally  re- 
futaa. 

So  now.  In  trying  to  eaeape  a  state  anti- 
trust law,  baaeball  lawyers  offer  as  a  defenae 
the  very  aame  "Interstate  business"  status 
they  deny  to  stay  clear  of  Federal  antitrust 
laws. 

Bruahlng  aalda  the  ridiculous  notion  that 
baaaball  lawyers  are  secretly  choaen  by  pro 
football  nommtastoners,  to  make  baaeball  look 
bad,  one  la  left  with  the  following  thought: 

With  defenders  like  theae,  who  needs 
proaecutors? 


WZ  8HOULDNT  BLAME  THE 
FARMER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
prevloufl  order  of  the  Hoiue.  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  TMr.  Puicxu.]  Is  recog- 
nised for  SO  minutes. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  rising 
food  costs  are  quite  naturally  of  signifi- 
cant concern  to  the  consumer  In  America 
and  also  to  the  Congress.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
National  Commission  on  Food  Maricetlng. 
I  am  particularly  Interested  In  digging 
Into  the  background  of  any  slgnlflcant 
change  which  takes  place  In  the  price  of 
the  food  we  eat. 

Recent  press  accounts  of  aovemment 
statlstlM  and  surveys  made  outside  the 
Oovemment  have  talked  about  signifi- 
cant food  price  increases.  The  most  com- 


monly used  figure  Is  a  7-peroent  Increase 
in  food  prices  In  the  past  14  months. 

The  average  consumer  and  the  ava«ge 
reporter  tend  to  place  the  blame  for  these 
rising  costs  on  the  American  farmer. 
After  all,  he  is  the  fellow  who  produced 
the  food  in  the  first  place. 

I  think  a  good  lo(A  into  the  background 
of  the  problem  is  in  order.  What  has 
really  happened  in  the  past  year  or  so 
to  food  prices?  How  do  these  prices  re- 
late to  the  rest  of  our  economy?  Is  the 
farmer  really  gouging  the  public  with  un- 
reasonably high  prices?  The  American 
housewife,  who  does  most  of  the  grocery 
buying  at  the  consumer  level,  has  a  right 
to  know  the  answer  to  these  questions. 
And  the  farmer  has  a  right  to  have  his 
story  told  to  those  who  are  attacking  him 
today  without  an  adequate  knowledge  or 
recognition  of  the  facts. 

Food  is  the  best  buy  an  American  can 
get  today.  In  fact,  food  continues  to  be 
a  better  buy  with  each  passing  year.  In 
I960  Americans  spent  20  percent  of  their 
disposable  Income  on  food.  Last  year 
that  figure  had  been  reduced  to  18.2  per- 
cent. This  means  that  Americans  have 
over  eight  billion  dollars  more  to  spend 
on  other  things  than  was  the  case  In 
1960. 

For  an  hour's  wage  today  the  average 
U.S.  factory  woricer  can  buy  10  quarts  of 
milk  compared  with  fewer  than  0  quarts 
5  years  ago — or  12.4  loaves  of  bread  as 
against  11.1  In  1960.  Even  with  the  rela- 
tively high  meat  prices,  his  hour  of  labor 
will  buy  more  round  steak  today  than  it 
would  5  years  ago. 

Despite  somewhat  higher  farm  and 
food  prices  this  year,  it  is  estimated  by 
reliable  sources  that  continued  economic 
growth  will  maintain  the  percentage  of 
disposable  income  spent  for  food  at  or 
near  the  low  18.2  percent  figure  of  1965. 

The  amazing  thing  in  the  face  of  these 
figures  Is  that  the  farmer  is  improving 
his  lot.  The  farm  economy  has  strength- 
ened to  an  almost  amazing  degree  in  the 
past  6  years.  I  would  describe  it  as 
probably  the  healthiest  in  history, 
though  still  not  good  enough. 

Realised  net  farm  income  in  1965  to- 
taled 114.1  billion— 42.4  billion,  or  20.5 
percent,  more  than  in  1960.  Farm  in- 
come this  year  will  climb  at  least  $1  bil- 
lion more — to  the  highest  level  In  history 
exc^t  for  the  postwar  years  1947  and 
1948. 

There  is  still  a  significant  gap  in  the 
inc(»ne  between  farmers  and  other 
Americans.  In  1960.  people  on  farms 
earned,  on  the  average,  cmly  55  percent 
as  much  as  nonfarm  citizens.  This  year 
that  percentage  will  be  raised  to  about 
65  percoit.  1948  was  the  last  time  the 
farmer  came  this  close  to  earning  as 
much  as  his  neighbor  in  the  city. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that,  evoi  in 
light  of  this  very  significant  progress, 
most  farmers  are  still  badly  underpaid 
for  their  work  and  Investment. 

Rather  than  be  critical  of  our  farmers, 
we  should  give  them  the  highest  praise. 
Their  progress  is  the  wonder  of  the  20th 
century.  Deaidte  large  acreage  and  com- 
modity diversions,  the  total  output  of 
UjS.  farms  increased  by  almost  10  per- 
c«it  between   1960  and   1965.    During 


this  same  period  production  per  man- 
hour  has  Increased  almost  30  percent. 
An  average  farmer  supplied  food  and 
fiber  for  himself  and  25  others  during 
1960.  Now  he  provides  for  35  others 
besides  himself. 

Bfy  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  [Mr.  Poagi], 
related  to  the  House  on  Jime  1  some 
figures  that  should  make  us  stop  and 
think  about  farm  Income. 

In  1952,  farmers  received  $4.85  per 
hundredweight  for  milk.  Milk  now 
brings  this  farmer  $4.33  per  hundred- 
weight. Tlie  same  thing  is  true  of  wheat. 
In  1948.  wheat  sold  at  $2.15  per  bushel. 
Cotton  has  gone  from  82  cents  per  pound 
in  1948  to  24  cents  today.  TThese  are  the 
prices  consumers  pay  for  these  products 
from  the  farmer.  Even  if  jrou  add  the 
payment  the  farmer  receives  from  Oov- 
emment programs,  the  farmer  still  gets 
an  average  of  3  cents  per  pound  less  for 
cotton  and  36  cents  per  bushel  less  for 
wheat.  This  does  not  lo<A  to  me  like 
the  farmer  is  getting  an  unreasonable 
price  for  his  product. 

The  recent  press  stories  have  said  that 
meat,  however.  Is  the  real  culprit  in  the 
recent  Increases  in  the  cost  of  food.  How 
does  the  farmer  fare?  Feeder  calves  are 
selling  now  for  almost  exactly  the  same 
price  for  which  they  were  selling  in  1948. 

The  price  of  beef  and  pork  does  fiuc- 
tuate,  sometimes  quite  substantially. 
I  do  not  remember  all  this  hue  and  cry 
on  the  farmer's  behalf  a  couple  of  years 
ago  when  the  price  of  beef  fell  way  be- 
low the  cost  of  production. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  meat 
prices  operate  on  the  good  old  American 
sjrston  of  supply  and  demand.  There  is 
no  Government  price  support,  nor  price 
fioor,  nor  price  ceiling  to  stabilize  the 
price  <rf  beef  and  pork.  When  they  are 
in  excessive  supply  the  prices  go  down 
and  the  farmer  loses  mcmey.  He  h<H>es 
the  price  does  not  stay  down  too  long. 
When  the  supply  gets  low,  the  farmer 
can  get  a  better  price  for  his  animals. 
And  he  hopes  it  stays  up  long  enough  for 
him  to  make  a  little  money  over  the  long 
haul.  In  a  commodity  as  perishable  as 
meat,  which  must  be  marketed  when  it 
is  ready  for  market,  and  which  cannot 
stay  on  the  store  shelf,  price  fluctuation 
must  be  exited  unless  we  want  Oov- 
emment cmitrols. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  livestock 
producers  in  this  Nation  Uke  our  free 
enterprise  system  of  doing  business,  and 
I  am  («  their  side.  I  will  take  my 
chances  with  meat  prices  in  the  grocery 
store  and  keep  the  present  sjrstem  of 
supply  and  demand  in  a  free  and  open 
market. 

The  farmer  must  get  a  decent  return 
on  his  labor  and  Investment  if  he  is 
going  to  continue  to  improve  efficiency, 
thereby  continuing  to  reduce  the  per- 
centage of  the  consumer's  income  which 
must  go  for  food.  Farming  is  an  expen- 
sive business.  The  new  and  modem 
equipment  required  to  efficiently  produce 
food  costs  a  lot  of  money.  A  tranendous 
Investment  Is  required  for  the  modem 
efficient  farm.  Without  this  investment 
and  the  continued  ability  to  earn  enough 
to  Invest  In  new  techniques  as  they  are 
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developed,  we  cannot  eiq>ect  the  farmer 
to  continue  to  improvf^  his  methods 
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ihfflf  b 
here.  A  large  measur^  I  of  our  economic 
progress  in  this  NatloalJias  been  brought 
about  by  the  release  i4f  workers  from 
agriculture  to  develop  fiher  parts  of  our 
economy.  Today,  less  Qian  1  worker  in 
16  in  Vtie  United  Static  Is  engaged  to 
agriculture  and  we  spend  only  18.2  per- 
cent of  our  Income  for  food.  In  France, 
1  worker  in  5  Is  Involitad  In  agriculture 
and  they  spend  30.5  oi  their  dispt^able 
Income  for  food.  Even  more  striking  is 
the  situation  in  the  Soiviet  Union  where 
1  in  3  woricers  works  in  agriculture  and  47 
percent  of  their  ineomf  goes  for  food. 

Tlie  farmer  has  doneia  tremendous  Job 
for  this  Nation,  and  hf  continues  to  do 
so.    We  should  be  proiu  of  him 

While  I  am  talking  iiovt  food  prices. 
I  feel  I  should  comment]  also  on  the  other 
segments  of  the  food  l<idustry,  probably 
the  largest  Industry  ini^ur  Nation. 

The  National  ComiMsslon  on  Food 
Marketing  has  been  detlj/lng  deeidy  into 
the  inner  workings  of  the  food  industry, 
from  the  fanner  to  the  tonsumer,  for  al- 
most 2  years  now.  Our  final  report  will 
be  issued  soon. 

While  there  Is  disa^^-eement  In  the 
Commission  on  a  numier  of  points.  I 
think  we  can  aU  agre^'that  this  great 
industry  has  performed  magnificently 
over  the  past  two  deeaifcs.  Prices  have 
increased,  yes,  as  they  h^ve  In  every  In- 
dustry. But  food  continues  to  take  a 
smaller  part  of  our  paycheck.  In  light 
of  the  situation  in  the  rest  of  the  worid. 
this  Is  a  magnificent  laccompllshment. 
Americans  should  not  |  be  complaining 
about  their  food  bill.  We  should  con- 
tinually be  thankful  f o«^  the  abundance 
we  have  at  so  tittle  cost 

Thank  ymi,  Mr 


MER- 


REHABJUTATION     OP     OUR 
CHANT  MAklNE 

Mr.  BROYHIIi  of  Worth  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  nnitftimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  fromlCallfomla  fMr. 
YoimcCTl  may  extend  hfe  remarits  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  andilnclude  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  . 
objection  to  the  request 
from  North  Ca2t>llna? 

There  was  no  6b 

Mr,  YOUNOER.    Mr 

of  the  fact  that  the ^^  ^  „„ 

merchant  marine  is  aa^  of  the  current 
topics  before  the  Oongrett,  I  am  happy  to 
insert  tn  the  Rxcoao  an  liddress  w^ft^f  by 
"»nlel  D.  Strohmeler,  libe  preeMmt  of 


Is  there 
gentleman 


Speaker,  In  view 
italon  of  our 


the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  in  i^arge  of 
shipbuilding.  This  address  was  made  on 
May  23.  1966,  before  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  MetropolUan  Baltimore. 
His  address  follows: 

TaUK  BBOas  THK  CHAatBB  OF  OOKIOBCX  OT 
llRWOPOUT/Uf  Baltimokx 
(By  Daniel  D.  Strohmeler,  May  »,  1906) 
Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Ooimnerce  and  guests. 

I  am  honored  to  bave  been  asked  to  par- 
ticipate With  you  In  tine  opening  of  Balti- 
more's World  l^Ade  Week.  By  coincidence 
or  design  today  is  also  National  MarltUne 
Day,  commemorating  the  first  Atlantic  croes- 
Ing  by  an  American  steamship.  It  is  there- 
fore appropriate  on  this  occasion  to  take  a 
look  at  the  ocean  shipping  services  available 
to  us,  for  without  them  thn-e  could  be  no 
world  trade.  Baltimore  is  one  of  the  world's 
great  seaports  aad  la  a  real  sense  the  {hob- 
perlty  of  this  entire  area  Is  dependent  on 
the  port.  It  is  too  easy  to  take  for  granted 
thoae  natural  advantages,  the  Intelligent  ex- 
ploitation of  which  has  provided  the  robust 
economy  of  greater  Baltimore. 

Not  all  cities  are  as  fortunate.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  time  Cbauncey  DePew  went 
to  Denver  as  guest  of  honor  at  some  civic 
function.  There  were  many  speeches  by 
local  dignitaries  in  which  the  central  theme 
was  that  Denver  would  easily  be  the  great- 
est city  on  earth  if  only  it  were  a  aoaport. 
The  guest  speaker  was  finally  called  upon.  As 
time  bad  long  since  run  oat,  he  discarded  his 
notes  and  made  one  of  the  shortest  speeches 
of  his  life.  He  offered  the  good  cltlaens  at 
Denver  a  remedy.  He  said.  "Run  a  pipe  line 
to  the  Pacific  ocean  and  If  you  can  aU  suck 
as  hard  as  you  can  blow,  Denver  wlU  be  a 
seaport  overnight." 

Baltimore  needs  no  aach  advice  from  me. 
The  liORl  provided  a  fine  natural  harbor,  bat 
the  day  of  the  Baltimore  clipper,  for  which 
tt  was  admirably  Mdted.  Is  gone.  Ships  are 
outgrowing  your  channels  and  port  faclll- 
tlea  and  much  work  wlU  have  to  be  done  to 
maintain  your  fair  share  of  world  trade. 
Philadelphia  is  planning  a  fiO'  channel  aad 
Baltimore  Aould  not  be  eaught  nappliK 
with  less. 

A  vital  concern  of  the  ocean  shipping  oocn- 
plez  serving  Baltimore  Is  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine.  I  propoee  to  talk  about  this 
from  a  shipbuilder's  point  of  view  and  so 
Z  plead  guilty  In  advance  to  any  charge  XixKb 
I  am  an  intereated  party.  In  any  event  I 
sbouM  warn  you  that  this  is  a  subject 
fraught  with  eontroversy  whlcb  can  be 
avoided  only  by  the  oae  of  the  t^n^ 
alrJffnIng  platitodes. 

There  are  two  matters  that  should  eon- 
cem  an  of  you  who  have  a  long-tenn  interest 
in  the  availability  of  shipping  aervlces. 

One  te  oar  almost  total  dependence  on 
foreign-flag  vesseta  for  our  foreign  trade.  At 
present  that  rdtance  Is  about  81%  and  rt»- 
tng.  This  U  a  preUy  ■lcal>le  otaunk  to  pat 
*t  the  mercy  of  our  competltioa.  My  old 
gmnny  need  to  tell  me  that  U  you  pot  that 
many  eggs  In  one  basket,  you  shoiild  at  least 
get  a  firm  grip  on  the  handle. 

Hie  other  matter  of  concern  Is  the  mas- 
sive build-up  of  the  Soviet  Merchant  fleet. 
At  present  Russia  is  buikling  ships  at  about 
10  times  our  construction  rate.  In  a  few 
years,  if  they  continue  as  they  ha^e  assured 
the  wc»-kl  they  will  continue,  their  fleet  of 
cargo  ships,  bulk  carriers  and  tankers  win 
be  far  beyond  the  requirements  of  their  own 
economy.  Obviously,  they  intend  to  use  this 
vast  fleet  as  an  instrument  of  their  natloBal 
policy.  (After  an,  what  maritime  country 
does  not?)  In  the  hands  of  the  Soviets  that 
fleet  will  be  used  to  break  the  market  on  any 
sea  lane  in  the  world  at  their  pleasure.  They 
will  be  able  to  destroy  the  economic  basis 
of  the  ocean  services  upon  which  we  are  de- 
pending for  otur  world  trade. 
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As  an  instnnxMSit  of  our 

our  nMTchant  marine  does  not  . 
to  our  suture  aa  a  vortd  power. 

We  are  today  Cadag  «  crisis  in  Amecteaa 
BMrcbaat  ahlpplng  aad  American  merchant 
iOilptonlldlag.  Thla  eclalB  ha«  beoB  gemented 
by  a  (■■ililiiaCiun  of  national  apathy  aad 
ecaapotar  brtnkrrmaahlp.  The  atSLtistlca  ten 
the  «ary  and  tisay  are  abameful.  Today  our 
active  ■a»ii»hi>ut  Seat  cotwlata  of  about  MO 
vasaeto—cooat  of  them  obsolete— and  they  an 
cwrytng  less  than  9%  ct  our  foretgn  tnule 
compared  with  M%  ten  years  aflo.  Over  the 
last  10  years  our  merduuit  ablp  yatda  have 
been  building  replacanwnta  at  leaa  than  half 
the  obeolesoenoe  rate  oT  even  that  fleet.  Thte 
year  new  ship  orders  wUl  meet  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  obsoleseenae  rate. 

The  age  of  the  fleet  clearly  reflecU  thte 
disgraoe.  The  average  age  la  18  years.  And 
the  average  Is  marching  nearty  in  pace  with 
ttie  calendar.  Seven  ships  out  of  tea  an 
overage. 

As  a  nation  we  are  used  to  having  the  big- 
gest and  beat  of  e^wrythlng.  In  our  mer- 
chant fleet,  however,  we  have  otte  of  the 
smallest  and  worst.  Americaaa  should  be 
ashamed  of  the  fact  that  seven  ships  out  of 
ten  are  below  the  standards  set  by  African 
Liberia  for  veaael  reglatry. 

One  miglit  ralae  the  question:  Have  we  no 
Mer<*ant  Marine  policy?  The  answer  Is 
that  we  do.  But  it  is  not  being  carried  out. 
In  1988  a  national  policy  was  formulated 
by  a  Congress  aad  by  a  President  who  under- 
stood the  Bignlflcanoe  of  sea  power.  That 
policy  was  embodied  In  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1988.  Re  ringing  detdaratloa  of  policy 
Mated  that  our  national  defense  and  com- 
nseroe  require  that  this  country  have  a  mer- 
<d»ant  marine  capable  of  handling  aU  of  Its 
water-borne  domestic  commerce  and  a  sub- 
staattal  portion  of  its  foreign  commerce.  It 
stated  further  that  such  a  merChiSt  marine 
^ould  be  oompoaed  of  American-buUt  ships 
manned  l»y  American  citizens.  It  provided 
the  machinery,  via  subsidy,  to  Implement 
that  policy  with  Oovemment  agency  diarged 
with  fostering  tlM  devetopmRit  of  such  a 
merchant  martae. 

That  was  the  law  in  1888,  and  It  is  the 
law  In  1988. 

If  It  U  our  natUmal  policy  to  carry  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  foreign  commeioe  in 
American  ships,  why  are  we  now  carrying 
less  than  9%  and  why  are  we  now  laying 
down  BO  few  new  ships  that  they  will  support 
less  than  half  of  that  0  %  7 

These  are  vital  questtons  for  everyone 
concerned  with  our  foreign  ooonneroe  sad 
Cor  every  dtisen  concerned  with  our  defenae 
oapabUltles. 

I  believe  theae  an  the  ptlnelpal  reesona 
ter  the  present  state  of  alSalxa: 

Fin*,  there  la  a  dispositioa  in  Washiagtoa 
today  to  ignore  past  experience.  We  got 
throu^  World  War  II  right  side  np  only  be- 
cause we  could  bring  the  Industrlsl  might  of 
America  to  bear  against  the  enemy.  Vlrtu- 
aUy  aU  of  It  bad  to  fmaet  through  the 
atapeadons  merchant  marine  created 
through  the  expanding  eff<»ts  ot  an  aliiartj 
haaltfay  shipbuilding  industry  togethsr  with 
the  good  luck  of  a  time  buffer  fianlshed  by 
Xngiaad. 

Dnfbrtunately,  then  is  today  In  Washing- 
um  not  one  i«ngie  tey  ««eial  who  has  any 
personal  eKperteaee  with  wliat  wm  requlwd 
to  atditere  the  World  War  n  ««— w.k«««.  g^. 
rlne.  fHirthermore.  It  appeara  ttiat 
is  in  Washington  today  a  dearth  of  _ 
standing  of  the  slgnifleaaoe  of  sea  power. 

Saeond,  aa  a  nation  we  are  losing  a  sense 
ft  values  and  a  sense  of  proper  aaUonal 
priorities.  If  a  pro}set  has  gUaour,  it  gets 
the  green  light.  If  It  produoaa  votes  for  tbs 
party  in  powar,  it  is  supported.  But  if  it  is 
necessary  only  for  our  survtuU  but  laeks 
glaaour  aad  votes.  It  Is  Ipaored. 

Compare  the  paltry  498  ■dlUoa  donate  a 
year  for  the  whole  aaerchant  nartne  with  f 
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MUUm  for  ^Mse.  Of  the  400  milUon  for  tba 
mcTohant  marina  only  85  ar«  for  n«w  ahlps. 
Comp«r«  thla  88  with  a  flgur«  I  mw  tb» 
otb«r  day  of  830  mllUon  to  develop  ▼•blelea 
to  traTtf  on  the  moon— «tt«r  we  get  there. 
Now.  I  thrlU  to  the  apeetatie  of  our  ^aoe 
exploits,  and,  after  we  do  (et  to  the  moon, 
I  expect  to  be  emotionally  Intoideatad  for  a 
day  or  two.  But  really,  you  wonder  about 
our  sense  of  proportion  when  we  spend  830 
million  for  travel  on  the  moon,  where  we 
dont  llTe.  and  only  88  mlUlan  for  merobant 
ships  to  earry  Tltal  cargoes  on  the  earth's 
s\irfaee  where  we  do  live. 

A  third  reason  we  are  In  such  a  soiry  pos- 
ture at  sea  Is  what  might  be  called  computer- 
brinkmanship.  Vour  years  ago  the  Defense 
Department  concluded  that  we  had  all  the 
merchant  ships  we  needed  for  any  foresee- 
able military  emergency  and  that,  anyway, 
most  of  the  men  and  materiel  would  be 
transported  by  air.  The  verities  of  the  1086 
Merchant  Marine  Act  were  held  to  be  out  of 
date.  In  1B38  It  was  obvious  that  Just  about 
all  of  our  overseas  transport  had  to  be  by 
ahlp.  But  surely.  It  was  held,  we  have  an 
entlrtiy  different  situation  today.  After  all, 
much  has  happened  In  the  last  30  years.  We 
now  have  things  we  did  not  have  30  yean 
ago;  television,  radar,  lasers,  transooeanlo 
airplanes,  helicopters,  transistor  radios,  nu- 
clear power,  nuclear  warheads,  ICBM's  and 
earth  satelUtes. 

Well,  Just  bow  different  are  the  logistics  of 
war  now  from  what  they  were  SO  years  agof 
We  dont  have  to  guess.  We  now  have  a  war 
on  our  hands  against  which  to  check  the 
output  of  the  computers  and,  Incidentally, 
the  quality  of  the  Input.  What  do  we  flndT 
We  find  that  for  all  of  our  vaunted  progress 
since  1088,  98%  of  the  Vietnam  lift— you 
guessed  It — is  by  ship. 

For  those  of  you  who  like  to  plot  ourves 
and  speculate  on  the  future,  you  might  try 
this  exercise.  Against  the  Spanish- Amerloaa 
War  In  1808  (ths  last  war  before  the  Wright 
Brothers),  show  the  logistical  ahare  by  ships 
as  100  percent.  Against  Vietnam  88  years 
later,  show  the  share  by  ships  as  08  percent. 
Now.  with  all  the  imagination  you  can  sum- 
mon, extend  that  curve  Into  the  future,  and 
see  If  you  can  make  It  fall  away  fast  enough 
to  overtake  the  dwindling  curve  of  availa- 
bility of  our  already  overage  fleet.  Anyone, 
with  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  ordinary  In- 
telllgenee,  could  see  that  those  two  ourves 
wUl  not  cross. 

Tet,  Waahlngton's  computers  concluded  we 
had  enough  ships.  Well,  we  have  already 
found  It  neeeesary  to  break  out  108  over- 
ate Victory  ships  from  the  World  War  n 
lald-up  fleet.  And  we  are  scraping  the  bot- 
tom of  Um  shipping  barrel  In  an  undeclared 
war,  that  Evolves  no  enemy  action  at  Mft. 
I  humMy  suggest  that  this  Is  brinkmanship 
of  the  most  dangerous  order. 

Mow,  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  Impres- 
skm  that  I  alone  have  the  Insight  to  reoog- 
nlas  the  decline  of  the  merchant  marine. 
Others  are  ooneamed  and  there  have  recently 
bean  signs  that  smxm  In  Waahlngton  are  be- 
coming aware.  Moet  everyone  has  a  pet 
panacea,  including  me,  and  here  Is  where  the 
yelling  begins. 

An  Intaragency  Maritime  Tult  Poroe,  oon- 
slstlng  oaostly  of  anonymous  members  from 
at  least  Mz  Oovenmant  departments,  has  is- 
sued a  totaUy  defeatist  report.  The  gist  of 
It  la  that  only  about  H  of  1  percent  of  our 
national  hudaet  ean  ever  be  spared  on  the 
marchaat  marine.  Therefort,  the  way  to 
get  a  larger  msrehant  fleet  under  the  Amerl- 
oaa  flac  is  to  reapportiao  the  pie — by  apend- 
Ing  leas  on  now  ship  eoostruetion  and  mors 
on  tha  opanmng  subsldias.  An  ssssntlsl  in- 
vradlaBt  of  this  plaa  wouM  be  to  panait,  (or 
tta*  fltifk  tlBM.  the  boHdiag  ahfMitf  «(  Amsr> 
ioaa  aMpa  subaidiasd  as  to  aptnUaa*.  The 
preaant  Maritime  Adminlatratton  sapoMsse 
thU  oooras  In  spite  of  it  being  charged  by 
law  with  the  proaM>tion  of  an  All-Amertcan 


merchant  marine,  and  In  spite  of  all  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  considerations. 

Another  group,  repreeentlng  a  wide  eroea 
section  of  ship  operators,  has  recently  ad- 
vocated building  abroad. 

Both  groupe  say  they  believe  In  a  healthy 
shipbuilding  Industry  but  are  content  to 
leave  It  to  the  Defense  Department.  Sort  of 
like  sweeping  It  under  the  rug. 

Still  another  group,  the  Presidentially-ap- 
pointed Maritime  Advisory  Cnnmlttee,  would 
retain  American  shipbuilding  and  would  Im- 
poee  flag-preference  on  bulk  imports. 

And  the  shipbuilders  themselves,  under- 
standably, take  a  dim  view  of  opening  the 
flood  gates  to  cheaper  forelgn-buUt  shlpe. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  maritime  Industry  In 
this  country  is  fragmented  by  divergent  views 
and  contradictory  opinions.  The  views  of 
each  Industry  group  are  expressions  of  raw 
self-interest,  slightly  disguised  by  an  aura 
of  enlightenment. 

The  subsidised  lines,  which  comprise  about 
one  third  of  the  active  fleet,  see  the  pie 
shrinking  and,  understandably  resist  admit- 
tance of  new  members  to  the  club.  They 
would  like  to  have  nearly  all  the  money  for 
themselvee,  including  moet  of  the  fimds  here- 
tofore set  aside  for  the  buUdlng  of  ships  In 
this  coimtry. 

The  American-flag  tramp  operators  have 
severe  problems  of  their  own.  Unsubsldiaed 
directly,  they  c^>erete  mostly  old  ships,  en- 
Joy  preference  cargoes  and  face  a  serious 
replacement  problem. 

The  tanker  segment  wants  a  mininmm  of 
Government  Interference  or  restraint. 

The  American-owned  flags-of-necesslty 
fleet,  numbering  over  400  veasels.  Is  an  Im- 
portant adjunct  to  our  potenUal  sea  lift. 
They  are  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  the 
offshore  dry  or  liquid  bulk  trades  and  are 
under  constant  bombardment  from  American 
labor.  They  most  assuredly  oppose  sugges- 
tions of  import  quotas  by  flag-preference. 

These  divergent  Industry  views  are  ex- 
pressed by  men  of  considerable  stature,  and 
they  deeerve  attention.  But  It  is  obvious  that 
all  thsse  views  cannot  prevail  at  once.  And 
here  Is  where  we  find  that  our  leadership  Is 
bankrupt.  In  a  fleld  so  closely  identlfled 
with  the  national  interest,  that  leaderatilp 
must  necessarily  be  supplied  by  the  Oovem- 
ment.  When  highly  placed  ofllclals  of  our 
Government  suggest  that  we  can  have  a 
merchant  marine  to  meet  national  objectives 
without  a  corresponding  shipbuilding  indus- 
try, I  shudder.  That  la  like  trying  to  run  a 
reataurant  without  an  adequate  kitchen. 

The  Issue  as  I  see  It  is  whether  we  can 
have  adequate  sea  power  with  a  large  and 
aging  fleet  In  being  but  without  premier  re- 
placement capability  or  with  a  balance  be- 
tween fleet  In  being  and  capability  to  ex- 
pand rapidly.  Put  this  way,  the  question 
anawara  Itself. 

If  history  is  any  guide,  our  next  major  war 
will  be  started  by  somebody  else  who  will  de- 
termine the  time,  the  place  and  the  weapona. 
ICy  Judgment  Is  that  it  wlU  not  be  a  push 
button  war  of  only  a  few  hours'  duration. 
It  will  be  a  war  of  wearing  down— of  at- 
trition. It  wlU  be  either  here  or  abroad— 
and  It  had  better  be  abroad.  Here  is  where 
the  merchant  marine  comes  In  aa  an  arm  of 
defense. 

No  nation  has  ever  won  a  long  war  with 
Just  the  hardware  on  liand  at  the  start. 
Tills  mclxidss  ships.  In  World  War  n,  allied 
merchant  veasels  lost  to  enemy  action 
totalled  4,786.  Early  losses  averaged  nearly 
100  per  month  and  thU  In  spite  of  the  fact 
tliat  Germany  began  the  war  with  only  47 
submarines.  Russia  today  lias  an;>roximately 
80a  Tb»  probabUmea  are  strong  that  our 
•listing  merchant  fleet  would  be  decimated 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

Where  would  the  replacements  teme  from? 
Surely  not  from  the  emaciated  domestic  ship- 
b«illdlng  Industry  we  will  have  If  the  advo- 
cates  of   a   build-abroad  policy  have  their 


way.  "nien  from  our  frlMids?  Possibly,  but 
is  could  be  fatal  to  count  on  it.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  their  resources  could  support  such 
an  effort.  Moreover,  with  the  world  In  tur- 
moil, the  coefficients  of  International 
friendships  are  as  variable  as  the  weather. 
Consider  the  present  state  of  flux. 

SBATO  lias  fallen  apart  as  an  effective  In- 
strument of  defense.  NATO  is  being  rocked. 
The  British  Empire  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
major  world  force  t<x  peace  and  Britannia 
no  longer  rules  the  waves. 

Our  friends,  to  our  discomfort,  trade  regu- 
larly with  Cuba  and  Red  China.  We  are 
even  trying  to  dissuade  some  of  them  from 
going  Into  Haiphong. 

We  were  bom  a  trading  nation,  and  we 
are  presently  the  World's  greatest  trading 
nation.  However,  It  Is  too  much  to  expect 
that  today's  good  overseas  commercial 
friends  will  be  equally  good  military  friends 
tomorrow.  Their  national  intereets  and  ours 
are  not  necessarily  Identical. 

As  one  who  has  peraonal  expolence  with 
our  World  War  n  shipbuilding  effort  I  can 
say  with  fair  certainty  that,  if  we  depart 
from  tradition  and  build  and  repair  our 
merchant  fleet  abroad,  we  shall  no  longer 
have  a  shipyard  Industry  capable  of  doing 
the  kind  of  Job  that  may  have  to  be  done. 

Now  for  a  couple  of  the  myths  that  are 
being  circulated  to  confuse  the  maritime 
picture. 

It  has  been  fashionable  of  late,  particu- 
larly in  Washington,  to  assert  that  all  other 
industries  in  this  country  can  compete 
abroad  and,  therefore,  the  shipbuilders 
should  be  able  to.  Well,  even  our  mass-pro- 
duction Industries,  which  should  have  the 
best  chance  of  successfully  competing,  can- 
not alwaya  do  so.  Instead,  many  build 
plants  abroad  to  compete  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. A  slilp  Is  not  like  an  automobile,  one 
make  of  which,  Madison  Avenue  tells  us,  is 
spawned  every  14  seconds.  Of  all  man's 
creations  it  is  one  of  the  least  susceptible  to 
mass  production.  John  Ruskln  once  gave 
some  of  the  reasons  for  this: 

"Take  it  all  In  all,  a  ship  is  the  most  hon- 
orable thing  that  man,  as  a  gregarious  ani- 
mal, tias  ever  produced.  Into  It  he  has  put  as 
much  of  his  human  patience,  common  sense, 
forethought,  experimental  philosophy,  self- 
contrtd,  habits  of  order  and  obedience,  thor- 
oughly wrought  hand  work,  deflance  of 
brute  elements,  careless  courage,  careful  pa- 
triotism, and  calm  expectation  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  God  aa  can  well  be  put  Into  the 
space  of  a  ahlp." 

I  could  add  with  less  eloquence  that  a 
modem  ahlp  also  represents  the  Industrial 
product  of  our  50  states,  from  steel  and  non- 
ferrous  metals  to  electronics,  furniture, 
paint,  wood,  machinery,  equipment  and  the 
many  thousands  of  specialty  products  from 
every  major  Industry  In  the  country — all 
purcliaaed  by  tha  shipbuilder  and  incorpo- 
rated in  his  final  product. 

In  a  modem  cargo  veesel,  all  of  those  prod- 
ucts made  by  others  represent  about  5S%  of 
the  cost  of  the  ship.  Construction  subsidies 
at  present  are  bcksed  on  the  assumption  that 
the  complete  ship,  might  be  constructed 
abroad  for  about  4^%  of  the  domestic  cost. 
All  of  which  means  that  If  a  ship  costs,  say, 
10  million  If  built  here,  it  would  coet  only 
four  and  a  half  mlUlon  if  built  abroad.  Even 
If  the  American  shipbuilder  oould  reduce  the 
oost  of  his  shipyard  operations  to  sero— 
which  would  be  a  remarkable  performance — 
he  still  could  not  compete  with  his  foreign 
counterpart,  because  bis  purchaaes  alone 
would  cost  him  five  and  a  half  million,  or 
about  ao%  more  than  Um  price  of  the  entire 
alilp  abroad. 

If  this  Is  an  Indictment  of  anything,  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  laid  In  the  lap  of  the  ship- 
builder. It  is  rather  a  commentary  on  the 
American  standard  of  living. 

Another  myth  currently  being  circulated 
by  ofllclals  In  Waahinfton  Is  that  our  shlp- 
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building  research  and  tecl^lKdogy  are  laggard 
and  behind  the  times. 

Much  of  the  criticism  ^omes  from  those 
newly  arrived  on  the  sc^he.  They  reveal, 
without  reaUy  knowing  it,  an  Impatience 
with  the  basic  disciplines  Of  naval  architec- 
ture which  the  sea  has  dictated  to  mtm  over 
countless  centuries.  Their  criticisms  would 
suggest  that  we  should  devote  our  research 
energies  to  assaulting  the  Impregnable  bar- 
riers erected  by  natvire.  But  are  we  ship- 
builders really  unprogresslve  when  we  recog- 
nize and  accept  the  truths  that  we  know  to 
be  immutable? — for  instejikce,  that  a  cubic 
foot  of  sea  water  weighs  today  Just  what  It 
did  in  the  days  of  Noah's  ii-k? 

We  are  chided  by  thoee  who  should  know 
better  that  there  is  little  new  in  ship  design 
in  contrast  with  the  spectacular  strides  in 
aviation.  However,  we  shnbuilders  have  not 
been  stending  still.  We  teve  been  exploit- 
ing the  exploitable  Just  aa  the  aviation  in- 
dustry has.  We  have  for  some  time  been 
pushing  speeds  close  to  thi  lacceptable  limits. 
The  aviation  Industry  is  Uewly  arriving  at 
them.  On  the  other  handj  We  have  been  able 
to  exploit  the  possibiUtied  of  size  growth  to 
a  greater  extent  than  in  iviatton.  A  rough 
gage  of  relative  progress  ta  a  comparison  of 
the  growth  of  speed-weigljt  factors.  It  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many  of  you  that  since 
World  War  11  there  has  Ueen  more  progress 
in  shipbuilding  in  increaiBing  speed -weight 
factors  than  in  aviation.  Curing  this  period. 
the  adult  has  grown  faster^  nhan  the  child. 

Now,  back  to  the  main  theme  of  otir  tot- 
tering merchant  marine.    I 

What  does  all  this  boll  I  down  to?  Moet 
people  who  have  stood  up  M  be  counted  agree 
generally  on  one  point  riegardless  of  their 
disagreement  as  to  details.  That  is,  that  our 
merchant  marine  is  not  hialthy  enough  to 
serve  the  national  interest; 

As  I  see  it.  If  we  Intehil  to  be  a  world 
power,  we  must  act  like  |(>ne.  This  means 
facing  up  to  the  necessity!  t>f  spending  what 
we  have  to  spend  to  carr^  but  the  policy  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Acit  of  1936,  whose 
principles  ring  as  true  todav  as  they  did  then. 

When  things  are  not  gofi^g  well,  it  is  only 
htunan  nature  to  seek  ;a  scapegoat.  To 
blame  the  Maritime  Administration  or  the 
Pentagon  for  the  ills  of  lihe  Merchant  Ma- 
rine is  to  oversimplify  the  matter.  In  the 
final  analysis,  only  Congress  has  the  power 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  situation  and  this 
Is  where  we  as  responsible  citizens  must  act 
under  our  form  of  government.  This  is  an 
election  year.  Anyone  coiitemed  with  that 
part  of  our  weU-belng  dep^dent  on  foreign 
commerce  might  well  asl^  of  a  candidate: 
"What  are  you  going  to  dio  about  the  Mer- 
chant Marine?"  < 

The  coet  of  not  being  b^pared  U  nuiny 
times  the  cost  of  foresight.  I  suggest  we 
wake  up  while  there  is  yet  time  and  postpone 
our  trip  to  the  moon  if  nf^essary  to  get  on 
with  the  task  of  Implementing  oiw  estab- 
lished national  maritime  policy. 


THE  BIG  MONEY  IS  fflN  POVERTY 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  oonaoit 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Qtra]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an^  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tei  dpore.  Is  there 
obJecUon  to  the  request  <  i  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina?    ] ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaiqer,  In  a  speech 
on  March  30,  1966.  my  coUeague  Con- 
WMsman  Whliam  Ariis  al«ted  the 
c^eress  that  "the  big  e  ibney  Is  In  pov- 
wty"  He  rqx>rted  a  iurgeonlng  bu- 
reaucracy of  clyll  servaiils  at  the  OfHce 


of  Econconlc  Opportunity  which  Is  drain- 
ing money  away  fnnn  programs  Intended 
to  help  the  poor.  Mr.  Atres  made  his 
statement  in  an  att^npt  to  avert  the  bad 
leakage  of  funds. 

The  plea  apparently  fell  on  deaf  ears, 
however.  For  during  the  month  of  April 
there  has  been  a  mad  scramble  to  get  on 
the  bureaucracy  bandwagon  at  OEO. 
From  March  to  April  there  was  a  gain  of 
approximately  10  percent  In  personnel  at 
the  OfiSce  of  Ekx>nomlc  Opportunity. 

According  to  the  monthly  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
essential Federal  Expenditures,  the  In- 
crease of  204  warriors  at  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  was  one  of  the 
largest  increases  In  personnel  of  any 
Federal  agency  that  month. 

I  call  on  Sargent  Shrlver  to  explain 
this  drastic  increase  in  staff.  Some- 
where this  continuous  growth  of  his  bu- 
reaucracy must  stop.  I  call  on  him  to 
remember  his  own  words  when  he  was 
arguing  for  the  passage  of  President 
Johnson's  war  on  poverty  in  1964: 

There  is  ho  contemplated  huge  new  bu- 
reaucracy. 

MISSOURI  LANDOWNERS  QUICKEN 
SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATTON 
PACE 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Recori)  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
compliment  my  constituents  and  all  the 
land  owners  and  operators  In  my  State 
of  Missouri  for  the  diligence  with  which 
they  are  endeavoring  to  manage  and  de- 
velop soil  and  water  resources. 

I  think  they  deserve  this  compliment 
because  they  have  adopted  a  responsibly 
progressive  attitude  in  regard  to  man- 
aging and  developing  soil  and  water  re- 
sources, through  community  organiza- 
tions such  as  soil  conservation  districts 
and  small  watershed  projects. 

Missouri  is  one  of  the  veiy  few  remain- 
ing States  In  which  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts do  not  cover  at  least  75  percent  of 
the  counties. 

Recent  developments,  however,  indi- 
cate that  Missouri  will  not  long  remain  in 
this  category.  It  Is  gratifying  to  me  that 
since  1960.  12  counties  in  my  20-county 
congressional  district  have  organized  soil 
conservation  districts,  2  of  them  this 
year. 

It  Is  an  inspiring  trend  to  which  the 
State  legislature  recently  gave  encour- 
agement when  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory it  appropriated  $30,000  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  use  for  Missouri 
watershed  plaiuilng  in  fiscal  1966. 

These  funds  and  the  funds  impro- 
priated by  the  Congress  will  help  accel- 
erate planning  of  a  backlog  In  watershed 
applications  filed  by  Missouri  soil  con- 
servation district  cooperators. 

In  another  significant  development, 
landowners  In  nine  counties  In  the  dis- 


ttlct  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  Med 
application  for  a  3.4-inlllion-acre  re- 
source conservation  and  development 
project,  which.  If  approved,  will  be  the 
second  and  largest  R.C.  b  D.  project  in 
Missouri.  This  project  appllcaticm  sug- 
gests that  my  fellow-Missourlans  recog- 
nize the  economic  potential  and  the  uni- 
versal benefits  Implicit  in  soil  and  water 
conservation  on  an  areawide  basis. 

Awareness  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion potmtial  and  the  increasing  demand 
for  outdoor  recreation,  have  stimulated 
establishment  of  more  than  600  private 
recreation  businesses  in  the  State. 
Campgrounds,  fishing  waters,  cabins,  and 
natural  historic  areas  are  much  in  evi- 
dence in  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District. 

The  new  surge  of  interest  and  activity 
in  Missouri  soil  and  water  resource  de- 
velopment and  use  Is  exciting  to  see. 

I  call  it  to  national  attention,  as  a  trib- 
ute to  the  soil  conservation  district  co- 
operators,  the  district  supervisors,  and  all 
other  landowners  in  MissourL 


RIGHTS  OP  SPRma— THE  FEDERAL 
DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Nelsen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  June, 
and  time  for  Congress'  annual  rites  of 
spring.  We  can  stand  on  the  top  of  the 
Hill  and  watch  the  panhandUtig  "new 
economists"  of  the  Great  Society  skip  up 
the  Hill  to  fetch  a  pall  of  money.  Like 
bad  children,  they  have  spent  all  of  their 
allowance  and  must  come  to  us  for 
another  advance. 

Yes,  it  is  Federal  debt  limit  raising 
time  again.  Since  1960,  we  have  in- 
creased the  debt  limitation  by  some  $35 
billion,  enough  money  to  finance  all  U.S. 
Federal  Government  expenditures  up  to 
Teddy  Roosevelt's  administration. 

Also  since  1960,  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt  has  totaled  about  $77  bil- 
lion or  about  three-fourths  of  the  budget 
for  this  fiscal  year.  The  annual  interest 
now  costs  us  $12^  billion  a  year — thus 
the  first  $250  that  each  taxpayer  pays 
this  year  goes  to  pay  nothing  but  the 
Interest  on  the  national  debt. 

And  now  we  are  asked  to  raise  the  limit 
another  $2  billion.  Perhaps  we  should 
view  this  increase  as  an  improvement 
since  the  annual  debt  level  has  been  ris- 
ing at  a  rate  of  over  $7  billion  a  year 
under  the  present  adniinistration.  Yet 
in  view  of  other  budgetary  gimmicks 
dreamed  up  by  the  "new  economists"  this 
year,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for 
any  Increase  in  the  limit.  Due  to  several 
"one  shot"  revenue-producing  "inspira- 
tions" such  as  accelerated  tax  collections, 
coin  seigniorage  earnings,  the  sales  of 
reserve  commodities  and  strategic  ma- 
terials, and  the  sale  of  refinancing  of 
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(SoTeniBMnfc'bdd  kMuu.  the  ftdBUnistnu 
tlon  hM  •Iready  "found"  about  $11  bU- 
UoD  to  play  with.  These  "gimmicks,'' 
Itlus  the  highest  tax  Intake  In  our  hlatocy 
make  this  request  for  a  raise  in  the  debt 
level  even  more  unnecessary  and  unwise 

than  \mnal 

The  sale  of  the  Oovemment  kians 
under  the  recently  railroaded  Sales  Par- 
ticipation Aet  wiU  provide  at  least  a  $4.2 
billion  windfall  for  the  "prudent"  bu- 
reaucrats. It  will  also  require  the  av- 
erage dtlsen  to  continue  to  support  his 
Oovemment  by  buying  long-term  Oov- 
emment  bonds  at  4V^  percent  interest, 
while  big  Wall  Street  Investment  outfits 
would  get  a  higher  5%  to  8V&  percent  re- 
turn for  buying  these  Oovemment 
I O  U's. 

This  act,  which  was  passed  over  the 
^inantmniiM  opposition  Of  the  RepubUcans 
In  the  House,  has  taken  much  of  the  color 
out  of  our  rites  of  spring  since  it  makes 
the  official  debt  limit  meaningless.  It 
provides  the  way  for  borrowing  money  to 
finance  the  Oreat  Societjr's  "wars" 
against  "our  society"  without  even  re- 
ferring to  the  debt  limit.  There  is  no 
refitrlcti(m  in  the  law  against  the  sale  of 
more  Oovemmott  loans  if  the  adminis- 
tration wants  more  money  to  spend.  I 
guess  we  will  have  to  go  back  to  mayptde 
winding  for  our  rites  of  spring. 

Tt»  most  important  point  in  relation 
to  a  higher  Faderal  debt  is  the  impact  it 
has  on  the  money  supfriy  and  thus  the 
economy.  While  the  debt  limit  has  been 
raised  by  $35  bllUcm  and  the  Federal  debt 
Itself  has  gone  up  $34  billion  since  IMO, 
the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  over  8  per- 
cent. We  are  definitely  In  a  "demand- 
pull"  type  of  Inflation  in  which  we  have 
"too  many  dollars  chasing  too  few 
goods."  When  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
through  expended  purchases  and  spend- 
ing, enlarges  the  total  money  supply,  it 
is  Inevital^  that  oar  total  purchasing 
power  at  current  prices  will  exceed  the 
available  supply  of  goods,  and  thus  the 
prices  win  increase  in  order  to  absorb  the 
excess  purchasing  power,  m  other 
wonls,  we  have  a  sltuatian  in  which  the 
Federal  Gtovemment  is  forcing  too  much 
money  Into  an  eeonomy  which  cannot 
produce  enough  goods  with  the  existing 
facilities  to  soak  up  an  of  the  money 
floating  around  and  so  the  limited  goods 
wtOgouplnprlee. 

Thus  the  vending  haMts  of  housewives 
and  industries  which  ttie  President  has 
attadced  as  inflationary  are  actually  the 
effects  of  a  money-soaked  economy,  not 
the  causes  of  inflation.  When  the  goods 
that  famines  need  cost  more,  the  house- 
wives will  have  to  spend  more.  There  is 
a  direct  eonfliet  between  the  admlnlstoa- 
tion's  demands  for  a  slowdown  In  produc- 
tive expansion  and  buying  which  are 
merely  the  effects  of  the  Governments 
spending  pdicles.  and  the  vartoos  gim- 
micks and  debt  level  raises  Initiated  by 
the  admtoiistratlcm.  The  administration 
is  winning  a  web  around  our  economy 
wtilch  could  well  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 


PAA  AND  AIRLINK  SAFETY 

Mr.  BROTHIU«  of  Mtetta  QuvUna. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ttk.  unanimous  oonssnt 


that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cahiu.]  may  extend  his  ronarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcoeb  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I^  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHIULb  Mr.  £N;>eaker,  on  the 
26th  of  May,  I  asked  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  by 
the  approiKlate  ecnunlttee  of  ttiis  House. 
Since  that  time.  I  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  oorreqwndence  concurring  in  tlie 
views  expressed  by  me  on  the  floor  that 
day. 

I  am  also  happy  to  report  ttiat  the 
chairman  of  the  Oovemment  Activities 
Subcommittee,  of  the  CkMnmittee  on  Oov- 
emment Operations,  Mr.  Bsooxs,  of 
Texas,  lias  offered  the  eo(H>eratlon  of  his 
subconmilttee  for  matters  wltliin  its  gen- 
eral Jurisdiction.  I  am  also  happy  to  re- 
port that  several  of  the  airlines  have 
seen  flt  to  contact  my  ofllce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  their  views  and  stating 
their  positions.  I  tiave.  however,  heard 
nothing  from  FAA.  During  the  interim, 
my  further  Investigation  has  suggested 
many  questions  which  should  be  an- 
swered. 

First.  What  Is  being  done  to  alleviate 
the  traffic  Jams  and  the  "stacking"  at 
Washington  National  Airport? 

Second.  What  efforts  are  being  made 
to  utilise  the  facilities  oX  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport,  xwrtteularly  for  long- 
range  flle^ts  betwem  the  metropolitan 
Washington  area  and  other  cities  of  our 
Nation? 

Tliird.  Why  is  Washington  National 
Airport  overcrowded  wliile  Dulles  foter- 
national  Airport  remains  relatively  in- 
active? 

Fourth.  Are.  as  reported  to  me,  the 
rates  for  alriines  greater  at  Dulles  Air- 
port than  they  are  at  Wasliington  Na- 
tional Airport? 

Fifth.  If  they  are,  why  are  they? 

Sixth.  Are  flights  over  1,000  miles  be- 
ing scheduled  exclusively  out  of  Dulles 
or  are  they  adding  to  the  already  impos- 
sible traffic  conditions  at  tlie  National 
Airport? 

Seventh.  What  studies  are  being  made 
coDonnlng  accommodation  of  private 
passenger  planes  in  the  Washington  area 
and,  indeed,  in  all  large  city  sureas  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  private  plane  owner 
and  yet  not  interfere  with  the  traffic  at 
Uie  busy  commercial  airports? 

For  ttie  purpose  of  discussing  this 
proMem  in  dq;>th,  I  have  asked  for  In- 
fonnatitm  fron  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  and  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  upon  receipt  of  same  will  ob- 
tidn  a  qjeeial  order  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  these  facts  to  the  attention  of 
all  the  Members. 


FREEDOM   OF  INFORBCATION   BIIX 

Mr.  BROTHIU.  of  North  OaroUna. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  otmsent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
EdwasosI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcou  and  include  extrane- 
oiis  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentlenum 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Committee  of  Oovemment 
Operations  has  given  its  enthusiastic  ap- 
inroval  to  the  freedom  of  information  bill, 
and  many  of  us  look  forward  to  its  con- 
sideration In  the  House. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  lias  been 
reviewed  time  and  time  again.  Under 
existing  regulations  any  Oovemment 
agency  can  refuse  to  dlviilge  almost  any 
information  on  the  basis  of  its  own  Judg- 
mttit 

This  Is  a  clear  invitation  to  any  bu- 
reaucrat to  withhold  information,  either 
In  the  h(^?e  of  covering  up  a  mistake,  of 
advancing  tiie  Interests  of  his  own 
agency  or  Ids  own  department  as  against 
other  Oovemment  agencies,  or  of  sim- 
ply giving  expression  to  Ills  feeling  that 
there  are  many  tilings  the  public  should 
not  know  I)ecau8e  only  Oovemmait  peo- 
ple are  competent  to  nm  things  well. 

Under  the  freedom  of  information  leg- 
islation which  has  already  passed  in  the 
Senate,  S.  1100,  if  a  request  for  infor- 
mation is  denied  the  aggrieved  person 
has  the  right  to  file  an  action  in  a  U.S. 
district  court.  The  court  may  then  order 
the  production  of  any  agency  records 
that  are  improperly  withlield. 

In  the  trial  the  burden  of  proof  Is 
placed  on  the  agency.  This  reverses  the 
existing  situation  in  which  the  bxirden  of 
proof  is  on'the  individual  who  seeks  the 
information. 

It  correctly  bases  its  validity  on  the 
right  (tf  the  people  to  know  wtiat  their 
Oovemment  is  doing.  It  gets  beyond  the 
wrongful  assumption  that  the  Oovem- 
ment has  a  right  to  prevent  the  people 
from  knowing  what  the  Oovemment  is 
d<dng. 

The  bill  rightfully  excludes  from  its 
provisions  Uifmmation  vital  to  the  na- 
tional security.  But  where  other  infor- 
mation is  invtdved  it  would  require  every 
executive  agency  to  give  public  notice 
or  to  make  available  to  the  public  Its 
methods  of  operation,  procedures,  rules, 
policies,  and  precedents. 

The  bill  is  suiHwrted  by  the  American 
Bar  Association,  legal  scholars,  and  over- 
whelming numliers  of  persons  and  orga- 
nisations In  the  business  of  news  gather- 
ing and  dissemination. 

It  ia  also  supported  by  the  Republican 
Policy  Committee  of  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentatlves. 

The  only  significant  opposition  to  the 
measure  comes  from  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration and  the  executive  branch  of 
Oovemment.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  in  the  committee  hearings,  no  fewer 
than  105  Federal  Oovemment  agencies 
protested  against  the  passage  of  such  a 
bill. 

I  want  at  this  point  to  present  one 
striking  example  of  how  this  bill  may 
work  to  help  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment. 

As  many  of  us  know,  our  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has 
been  genuinely  concerned  over  the  past 
several  months  with  the  declining 
strength  of  the  U,S.  msrobant  marine. 
We  are  suffering  from  Uoc  obsolescence 
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of  our  merchant  fleet,  an^  1  what  Is  worse, 
we  evidently  have  no  pqf  cy  yet  devised 
to  meet  the  problem. 

For  that  reason,  the  committee,  under 
the  able  chairmanship  pt  Representa- 

been  holding 


tive  Edward  Oakmatz, 
hearings  all  year. 

One  of  the  points  coi 
hearings  was  how  the 
sidy  plan  is  working, 
set  forth  in  the  Merchi 
1936  designed  to  encoi 
U.S.  yards.    It  provided  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  make  up  the  difference  be- 


dered  in  those 
pbullding  sub- 
Is  ttie  plan 
Marine  Act  of 
e  activity  in 


a  particular 
and  building 
shipyard, 
our  committee 


tween  the  cost  of  bulldi 
ship  in  the  United  Stat 
the  same  ship  in  a  forell 

On  Tuesday,  March  81 
heard  the  views  of  Capt.  John  W.  Clark, 
president  of  the  Delta  ^teamship  line 
and  chairman  of  the  I  'Committee  of 
American  Steamship  IJi 

In  asking  Captain  CUrk's  views  re- 
garding financing  of  stilnpullding  In  the 
maritime  industry,  I  spetlflcally  asked  If 
he  would  recommend  any  changes  In  pro- 
cedures which  might  be  of  help  in  at- 
taining the  goals  of  thei  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936.  Th0  record  of  the 
hearings  Is  as  follows:  1 1 

Captain  Clabk.  We  havila  real  oroblem 
OD  this,  that  in  keeping  wllto  the  act  we  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  btttld  ships  In  the 
United  States  with  benefltlfif  ovx  construc- 
tion subsidy  at  the  same  pmce  that  we  could 
build  them  abroad.  It  Is  Ithe  belief  of  our 
group  that  we  do  not  achieve  that  parity.  The 
Maritime  Administration's  lOurrent  practices 
are  that  they  obtain  their  0gures  abroad,  we 
obtain  our  figures,  we  comp^e  them,  we  put 
our  figures  on  the  table  an|l{  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  see  their  figures.  | 

Mr.  EowASDS.  Who  doesn'i|let  you  see  these 
flgrures?  I 

Captain  Clabk.  The  Marlittme  Administra- 
tion. We  have  repeatedly  a^ed  to  see  the  fig- 
ures that  they  come  up  wlia.  There  should 
be  some  simplified  meth<<i  of  computing 
these  differences  under  tbja  parity  concept 
and  there  should  certainly  te  full  disclosure. 

Mr.  Bdwakds.  Has  there  been  any  reason 
stated  why  there  should  be  Irtich  secrecy? 

Captain  Clark.  I  think  tli(  answer  that  we 
received,  and  la  received  by  ^ther  companies. 
Is  that  the  current  policy  \k  not  to  divulge 
these  figxires.  I 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Does  that   iftlsfy  you? 

Captain  Clark.  No  sir,  l:idoe8  not. 


PEARSON  IN  SPRIN( 


■<in 


lELD,  ILL. 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  M>nh.  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unai^dmous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  froti^  Illinois  TMr. 
FtaDLxy]  may  extend  hlsi  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teijikore.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  o  t 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objectloi  i 

Mr.    PINDLEY.      MrJ 
Prime   Mhilster   of   Car. 
Pearson,  honors  Sprlngflc 
urday  by  speaking  at  a 
by  Federal   Union   Me 
elation. 

Like  the  association,  liAii  Pearson  \s  an 
advocate  of  Atlantic  UnJin— a  proposal 
for  federation  of  the  natldns  now  brought 
together  loosely  in  NAT(i 

A  comment  on  B(r.  E'earson's  visit, 
written  by  Clarence  K.  iJtrelt,  editor  of 


the  gentleman 


Speaker,    the 

da,   Lester  B. 

,  HI.,  this  Sat- 

ler  sponsored 

Tshlp    Asso- 


Freedom  and  Union  magazine,  is  re- 
printed here: 

Canada — ^Lxrr  in  Ijatao  vr  U.SA. — Can  Plat 

A  Bio  Bolb  Now  nf  Aixamtic  UNioir 

(By  Clarence  K.  Streit) 

Canada  has  apparently  become  the  forgot- 
ten neighbor  of  the  X7.S.A.  This  Is  surely  an 
undeserved  fate  for  a  nation  so  long  and 
rightly  known  there  as  the  "Good  Neighbor." 
It  seems  Incredible  that  Washington  could 
ever  forget  the  existence  of  the  vast  democ- 
racy that  lies  between  it  and  Soviet  Russia — 
and  in  so  many  intangible  ways  Is  nearer  to 
the  American  people  than  Is  any  other.  Yet 
the  State  Department  has  achieved  this 
monumental   oversight. 

State  Department  Overlooks  Canada.  The 
latest  proof  is  the  testimony  of  Its  Assistant 
Secretary  for  European  Affairs,  John  M. 
Leddy,  at  the  Senate  bearings  on  the  At- 
lantic unification  bills.  Not  once  is  Canada 
mentioned,  either  In  the  Q.  and  A.  of  Mr. 
Leddy  (see  pp.  30-26)  nor  in  bis  prepared 
statement,  whose  text  we  gave  in  our  AprU 
issue.  He  was  concerned  solely  with  the 
Issue's  European  angles. 

"The  simple,  but  decisive  fact,"  he  said,  "Is 
that  our  Atlantic  allies  do  not  now  wish  to 
move  toward  any  type  of  federal  political 
relationship  with  the  United  States,  even  as 
an  objective."  The  term,  "Atlantic  allies," 
may  seem  to  include  Canada — but  in  his  next 
breath  he  made  clear  he  meant  only  the 
Europeans.  The  "European"  disinterest  he 
found,  insofar  as  it  has  any  basis,  results 
from  the  Department's  long  opposition  to 
efforts  to  explore  Atlantic  federation.  Its 
opposition,  as  we  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out,  has  convinced  many  Eurc^eans  who 
prefer  Atlantic  Union  that  the  only  practical 
way  to  achieve  It  Is  to  federate  Western 
Europe  first,  so  as  to  gain  the  power  needed 
to  get  Washington  to  unite  with  them.  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  helped  convince  Gen- 
eral de  Oaulle  and  many  antl-Gaulllst  Euro- 
peans that  Washington's  "internationalism" 
hides  a  determination  to  dominate  them.  It 
has  thus  contributed  heavily  to  the  growing 
disunion. 

Mr.  Leddy's  finding  also  flies  In  the  face 
of  the  continued  preference  of  many  E\iro- 
peans  for  Atlantic  Union  which  we  reported 
m  our  April  Issue — a  preference  that  is  re- 
flected In  the  articles  we  reprint  from  Le 
Monde  of  Paris  and  the  Courant  of  Rotter- 
dam on  pages  32  and  17. 

European  Interest  in  Atlantic  Union. 
Since  the  State  Department  made  its  find- 
ings on  European  opinion,  I  have  received  a 
number  of  letters  from  statesmen  there 
sharply  disagreeing.  Two  were  from  former 
Foreign  Ministers,  especially  well  Informed  on 
NATO  and  European  Union  affairs.  One  of 
them  wrote  that  though  "our  efforts  have 
been  directed  here  mainly  toward  the  uni- 
fication of  Europe  .  .  .  one  must  not  forget 
that  America  has  never  concretely  and  ac- 
tually proposed  to  Europe  a  real  federation. 
On  the  contrary,  efforts  made  in  the  past  by 
European  members  of  the  Atlantic  Council 
to  foster  the  development  ...  of  the  alliance 
Into  a  true  community  of  peoples  have  met 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.A."  And 
be  then  cited  in  proof  of  his  own  experience. 

The  other  statesman,  who  bad  been  For- 
eign Minister  of  another  European  ally, 
wrote:  "As  you  well  know,  I  have  always 
believed  more  In  an  Atlantic  than  in  a  Euro- 
pean solution.  .  .  .  Unity  in  Europe  In  de 
Gaulle's  time  is  not  to  be  expected.  The 
emphasis  therefore  should  now  be  on  unity 
In  the  Atlantic.  Your  action  for  Union  Now 
and  the  proposal  for  the  creation  of  an 
Atlantic  Union  go  to  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter" and  are  of  "major  Importance."  A 
highly  influential  Buropean  found  the  At- 
lantic Union  resolution  "very  wise"  and  gave 
warm  encouragement  to  persevere  in  this 
"good  cause."    A  French  adviser  of  President 


de  OauUe  wrote  that  the  Buropean  sltxiatlon 
made  the  Atlantic  Union  resolutloa  "more 
opportune  than  ever"  and  warmly  hoped 
that  my  own  testimony  at  the  hearing  (given 
in  our  April  Issue)  would  "in  the  end  open 
a  breach  in  the  fortress." 

Had  Washington  Remembered  Ottawa.  6o 
much  for  the  alleged  Buropean  disinterest. 
What  of  Canada?  Had  the  Department  re- 
membered Ottawa,  it  would  have  foimd  that 
six  members  of  Its  Cabinet  have  Joined  the 
Advisory  Council  of  the  International  Move- 
ment for  Atlantic  Union,  which  Involves  a 
commitment  in  favor  of  federaUon.  They 
Include  the  "big  three" — Paul  Martin,  Bxter. 
nal  Affairs;  Mitchell  Sharp,  Finance,  and 
Paul  Hellyer,  Defense  (he  Joined  last  Janu- 
ary). We  reported  this  in  our  March  Issue, 
and  added  that  Prime  Minister  Pearson  has 
long  been  a  member  of  the  xmau  Honorary 
Co\incll.  His  support  of  Atlantic  Union  has 
been  such  that  he  is  to  get  the  Atlantic 
Union  Pioneer  Award  June  11  (see  page  5) — a 
decision  reached  long  before  the  Senate  hear- 
ing, though  made  public  thereafter. 

What  Will  Pearson  Say?  Small  wonder 
that  there  Is  lively  interest  in  what  he  will  say 
at  the  banquet  that  night  of  the  Federal 
Union  Convocation,  in  giving  the  Canadian 
view  of  its  general  topic :  "Freedom's  Atlantic 
House  Cannot  Stand  Divided." 

What  of  Canada  In  DiimbbeU  Plan? 
Washington's  strange  disregard  of  the  Good 
Neighbor's  existence  when  reporting  that  its 
NATO  allies  "do  not  now  wish  to  move  to- 
ward" Atlantic  federation,  becomes  much 
more  serious  when  one  turns  to  the  other 
reason  why  the  Department  called  Atlantic 
unification  "impractical" — its  insistence  that 
any  such  move  must  be  deferred  until  a 
BSuropean  Union  is  achieved.  Its  spokesman 
dangled  the  hope  that  thereafter  there  might 
be  a  "partnership"  between  the  proposed 
U.S.  of  Europe  and  the  UJS.A. 

This  is  the  project  which  Its  Departmental 
fathers  originally  called  "Operation  Dumb- 
bell," because  this  gymnastic  weight  Ulus- 
trated  its  concept  of  two  equal  bodies  Joined 
by  a  bar — not  because  of  its  slang  sense. 
The  latter,  however,  was  always  a  truer  de- 
scription of  the  plan;  It  has  grown  truer 
with  each  of  the  long  years  Washington 
has  devoted  to  it — particularly  those  since 
President  de  Gaulle  made  clear  it  could  ad- 
vance only  over  his  dead  body  ...  if  then. 

The  prolonged  and  persistent  deferment 
of  Atlantic  unification  for  the  sake  of  this 
Dumbbell  goal  not  merely  shows  how  long 
the  Department  has  forgotten  its  Good 
Neighbor;  It  is  bound  to  rouse  suspicion  of 
something  worse.  For  there  Is  obviously  no 
place  for  Canada  In  this  concept.  Canadi- 
ans, and  Americans,  and  French  and  other 
Europeans  have  long  noted  this  huge  lacuna, 
and  have  asked,  "What  of  Canada  in  this 
Dumbbell  solution?"  Washington  has  given 
no  answer;  in  Its  planning  It  has  left  Can- 
ada's future  even  vaguer  than  the  nature  of 
the  "partnership"  it  carrots  before  the  work- 
ers for  Its  European-Unlon-to-be. 

UJ3.  Leaves  Canada  In  Limbo — or  In  U.S.? 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  Department 
policymaking  Is  that  It  has  left  the  Good 
Neighbor  in  limbo— for  the  dictionary  de- 
fines limbo  as  the  "abode  of  souls  barred 
from  Heaven  through  no  fault  of  their  own." 
Worse  is  being  said  of  this  policy,  of  course, 
by  those  who  suspect  that  implicit  In  Wash- 
ington's Dumbbell  partnership  with  a  Euro- 
pean Union — In  which  it  seeks  to  push  Brit- 
ain— is  the  assumption  that  Canada,  thus 
left  with  nowhere  to  go,  will  then  be  ab- 
sorbed quietly  by  the  U.S.A.  ...  In  much 
the  same  way  as  the  Walrus  and  the  Car- 
penter absorbed  their  trusting  oysters. 

O  Wad  Some  Power  the  Olftle  Ole  Us! 
The  American  people,  of  course,  have  no  such 
sUck  designs.  If,  however,  they  would  fol- 
low the  advice  of  Robert  Bums,  and  try  to 
see  their  government  as  they  would  were 
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tbmf  C«ni11«Tn  or  Vtvnehmen.  tti«y  would 
K«t  quit*  Mt  fflwnliMtluc  Jolt.  Tb«y  would 
■uddaaly  tMiJa*  ttiM  Ifr.  LMUy  uid  bla  D«- 
partBMnt  an  aoi  tlM  only  4wMrlcwiM  who 

TlMj  would  note  tbat  Um  pundlto  a<  meh 
pa^cn  M  TiM  K«w  Task  TloMa  and  WUh- 
incton  Foat  who  wrtt*  •dlterlal  atUr  adl- 
tocUl  upboldlD(  Um  OumbiMU  Mmi  m  Um 
"ooly~  altamattv*  to  d*  OMille's  "daluatona 
ot  gruidcur.'*  aavar  wmainlwr  tha  —«-♦*""* 
of  Caaada.  lat  alone  try  to  anawar  wbara 
tbair  poUay  laavaa  Canada.  If  our  Amar- 
lean  tMnUm  wara  not  ao  guided  (In  thla  aga 
of  afiantlllo  nay,  aomputar  objaettvlty)  by 
ttaa  aortdant  that  wa  wova  bon  tn  tha  VS^ 
Inttaad  of  tn  Oanadn  or  Vtanoa,  wa  would 
alao  aea  that  nooa  of  tha  Sanatcn.  In  tbalr 
long  quaatlonlng  of  Kr.  Laddy,  wrmambaiad 
Canada,  and  aakad  what  plaoa  It  had  In  tha 
partnatahlp  poUey.  Wa  would  alao  raadUy 
aaa  tbatt  although  the  doubta  In  tha  Sanata 
Foreign  Balatlona  oonunlttaa  regarding  Ifr. 
lieddy'a  pletur*  of  Karopaan  dlalntereat  in 
Atlantic  tXnlan  lad  It  to  aend  Senator  PaAnx 
Chubch  to  Kuropa  on  a  quick  opinion  hunt, 
hla  Itinerary  does  not  Include  Canada  (aea 
page  38). 

Qoabao  In  Union  and  Dmnbball  Plans.  If 
merely  another  "national  soTerelgnty"  than 
the  one  we  were  born  with  governed  our 
thinking  we  would  see  many  other  things  In 
a  quite  different  light.  We  would  aaa.  for 
example,  that  the  threat  of  eareeelon  by 
Quebec  la  a  powerful,  urgent  reaaon  for 
Ottawa  to  favor  an  Atlantic  TTnlon  In  which 
Canada,  and  all  the  other  NATO  nations, 
would  be  members— repreaented  In  both  ita 
Senate  and  Houae  In  the  equitable  balance  by 
which  the  U£.  has  solved  Its  own  blg-state- 
llttle-state  juroblema.  We  would  eee,  too, 
that  tha  reasons  which  maks  Ottawa  ahy 
away  from  a  future  In  which  Quebec  Is  an 
Independent  nation,  would  make  the 
U.8.A. — In  the  world  of  Operation  Dumb- 
bell— no  leas  avene  to  letttng  a  sovereign 
PTeneh  nation  alt  astride  the  St.  Lawrence 
outlet  of  Its  Oreat  Lake  parti,  and  stUI  more 
apt  to  swallow  Canada  .  . .  Ilka  an  oyster  . . . 
In  one  gulp. 

Onild  Operation  Dumbbell  Be  Operation 
Dominate?  For  a  final  example,  with  that 
glftle  we  Americana  would  eee  why  the  pres- 
ent bllndnees  of  the  State  Department,  Sen- 
ate; pnaa  and  ourseHee  to  all  theee  facta  that 
are  ao  plain  to  others— who  are  aa  blind  to 
thatr  own  faults  ss  wa  to  otu-s— makea  them 
•uspeet  tliat  Operation  Dumbbell  la  really 
Operatton  Dominate,  and  that  tnu  proteeta- 
ttons  of  Innocence  are  but  hypocrisy. 

Federal  Unionists  Remember  Canada.  U.S. 
Atlantle  Unionists  remember  Canada.  They 
are  giving  their  Pioneer  Award  to  Its  Prime 
Minister.  He  will  be  their  leading  speaker 
at  their  June  Convocation.  Lincoln  said 
that,  aa  he  would  not  b«  a  slave,  be  would 
not  be  a  master.  Nor  would  we  dominate 
another  democracy,  or  be  dominated.  We 
know  there  is  a  way  to  prevent  either  evU — 
the  nderal  Senate-House  balance.  While 
the  State  Department  blocks  It  In  Atlantlca. 
we  cannot  blame  de  Gaulle.  We  can  reqMct 
his  reeentment  of  "subordination  deaorlbed 
as  tntegrathm."'  More  easily  we  napeet 
Prime  Minister  Pearson's  reelstanee  to 
American  abeorptlon  of  Canada.  We  under- 
stand why  he  hae  inststed  Canada  too  mnst 
have  Its  teg,  though  critics  as  gUbly  caU  this 
narrow  nationalism  as  they  aaerlbe  de 
Oaun*^  mettvee  to  obeolete  ^auvlnlsm. 

Belf-raqpect  makee  anyone  a  better  person. 
Nearly  everyone  Hnks  It  to  his  nation^ 
status.  It  haa  auffeied  an  even  worse  blow 
for  thoee  bom  Vtsneh  than  thoee  bora  Dot^ 
or  Dane.  Canada  has  not  been  so  lony  an 
independent  nation.  But.  aa  MT.  Faarson  has 
sensed,  H  haa  a  great  role  to  play  In  eonstl- 
twtlng  our  ktad  ot  Atlantle  UMon. 

Only  Canada  has  tlee  of  Mood  and  history 
wtUi  Brttaln.  France,  the  U.S.A.,  and  has 
tackled  fMaraBy  the  Imms  fadng  the  tree 


on  a  vastsr  geographic  and  a  harder  llngtiletle 
scale  than  has  the  U.SJL  It  would  be  tragic 
for  such  potentialities  to  be  lost  by  the  VA 


.^rtngflelii. 
a  place  to  stand  upon."  oled  Arohlmedae 
when  he  sensed  his  lever's  power,  "we  could 
move  the  w«»Idr  TOm  Fame  taught  me 
this,  attar  he  moved  the  world  from  predoua 
UttU  baaa.  Mr.  Pearson  hss  buUt  a  better 
place  to  stand  on.  No  doubt.  It  stin  is  shaky. 
Tet  on  It  he  can  move  tha  world.  In  tha  dty 
ao  appropriately  called  Springfield— aa  lin- 
coln  proved. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BROYHHIi  of  North  OftroUna. 
Bfr.  Speaker.  I  uk  unanlmoua  oonaent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KopmMui]  may  extend  hla  ranarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Racou  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  sentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  was  excused  from  attendance 
and  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  the 
day,  June  7.  on  account  of  offlclal  busi- 
ness.  CoitoasnoirAL  Racoas,  page  13M5. 

I  had  wanted  to  be  here  and  to  sup- 
port and  to  vote  for  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  of  1968.  but  with  a  congressional 
delegation  I  went  to  Mlaslaelppl  as  an 
observer  of  the  first  primary  election 
there  with  an  opportunity  for  all  dtlaens 
to  vote. 

May  the  Rxcoro  show  that  If  I  had 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "aye" 
at  page  12504  of  the  Ricoro  on  roll  No. 
128  In  favor  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of 
1966. 


SUPPORT    POR    IMMEDIATE    CIVIL 
RIGHTS  ACnON  GROWS 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Ctuollna. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Marj^and  [Mr. 
MathiasI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcors  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
gratified  by  the  wlde^read  support 
which  has  greeted  the  recommfndation. 
made  yesterday  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Obkt  [Mr.  McCduocbI 
and  myself,  that  the  Cmgrees  enact 
strict  ftderal  criminal  sanctions  against 
civil  rlgiits  crimes  at  once.  The  assault 
on  Mr.  James  Meredith  on  Monday  eve- 
ning has  reemphaslzed  the  need  for  this 
legislation.  I  am  pleased  that  many 
Members  of  both  Houses,  including  both 
Members  of  the  other  bo^  from  my 
own  State  of  Maryland,  have  agreed 
that  the  passage  of  Federal  praaltles 
against  such  acts  of  violence  should  not 
be  delayed  for  the  sake  of  any  other 
civil  rights  proposals  now  before  the 
Congresa 

To  undersoore  our  desire  for  Immedi'- 
ate  action,  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
Booae  yesterday  introduoed,  as  a  sep- 
arate bUl,  a  sUghtly  modlfled  vnvion  of 
title  v.  tbe  ertmlnal  sanctions  title,  of 


the  administration's  dvU  righte  bill. 
HJl.  14766.  In  addition  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  MoCduocbI  and 
the  17  other  Members  listed  on  page 
12532  of  yesterday's  Riooeo,  I  have  been 
joined  in  this  eflTort  by  the  following: 
Mr.  Cahill,  a  member  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Oonunlttee;  Mr.  Bow.  Mr.  Bsowm 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  PuLnisBUTBxii.  Mrs.  Mat. 
and  Mr.  Pnuna. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  gain  the  full  backing  of  the 
President  for  our  dfwts  to  enact,  with- 
out delay,  this  important  title  of  his  own 
civU  righte  bilL 


GOVERNOR  SCRANTON  SAYS  "NO" 

Mr.  BROYHIUi  of  North  Csnriina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  adc  unanimous  consent 
that  the  genttemaa  from  Pennalvanla 
[Mr.  Jobhsom]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rccon  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore. ,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  g<entleman 
from  North  CaroUna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Bffr. 
Speaker,  in  the  fall  of  1962,  the  people  of 
Penns^anla  elected  as  their  Governor 
an  aMe  and  visionary  young  man  by  the 
name  of  William  W.  Scranton. 

On  aswiming  the  office  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  Important  job  of  promot- 
ing and  improving  his  native  State,  par- 
tieularty  in  the  fields  of  education,  wel- 
fare, and  business  promoti(m. 

He  Is  now  neartng  the  end  of  his  4 
years  as  Governor  and  it  is  generally 
conceded  all  over  the  Nation  that  he  has 
been  Pennsylvania's  best  Governor  since 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

This  past  week  lie  announced  at  a 
press  conference  that  he  would  never 
again  nm  for  a  political  office.  Newspa- 
pers all  over  the  Naticm  have  commented 
and  editorialized  upon  this  "vddfn  an- 
nouncemoit.  and  typical  of  the  wftortals 
is  that  from  the  Evening  Star  of  Wash- 
higton.  D.C.,  on  Monday.  June  6,  1966, 
as  follows: 

ScaAirroit  Sats  "No" 

Governor  William  W.  Scranton's  unequi- 
vocal announcement  that  he  will  never  again 
seek  any  elective  office  can  only  be  greeted 
with  regret  by  all,  regardleaa  of  party  afflUa- 
tlon,  who  care  about  honest  and  able  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Scranton  has  compUed  an  admirable 
reeord  during  hla  term  aa  Pennsylvania's  gov- 
ernor, bringing  a  rare  combtnatton  of  ideal- 
ism and  realism  to  bear  on  the  state's  moet 
urgent  problems,  notably  In  the  fields  of  fis- 
cal responsibility  and  clvU  rights.  He  wUI 
leave  the  state,  when  he  greets  his  successor 
in  January  1967,  In  better  oondltton  than  be 
found  It. 

The  moat  telling  thing  about  Oovemor 
Scranton'a  dedalon  la,  of  courae,  that  he  has 
removed  himself  from  any  oon^daratlon  for 
the  Bepubllcan  presidential  nomination  In 
1968.  Thus,  with  each  passing  week,  tbe 
options  available  to  the  moderate  and  liberal 
wlnga  of  the  Repubhean  party  narrow,  and 
Oovemor  Romney  of  Michigan  emergea  more 
and  more  dearly  as  their  logleal  choice.  An 
eventual  ^ewdown  battle  betneau  Oovemor 
Bomney  and  former  Vloe  Prealdent  Mlzon 
now  seems  Inevitable. 

It  is  quite  poeslble  that  despite  Oovemor 
Scranton's  withdrawal  from  active  politics, 
his  proven  abUtlas  aa  an  admtmstratar  will 
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be  avallahie  to  a  future  ^^ubUcan  Prest- 
dent.  Any  administration  would  be  fortu- 
nate to  have  his  services  In  >  bl|^  appointive 
poet. 

Oovemor  Scranton  was,  dicing  tbe  prelude 
to  the  1984  convention.  Moused  by  some 
vacillating  and  being  unabl^  to  make  op  his 
mind  whether  or  not  mi " 
In  Sbennaneeque  langnage 
Imown  that  he  wlU  "not 
public  ofBoe  under  any 
eluding  a  draft. 

This  time,   unfortunatel 
Indeclslfun  will  not  stick. 


race.    Now, 

haa  made  It 

ever  again  for 

in- 


the  charge  of 


TRIBUTE   TO   THE 
CHARLES  McC. 


iNORABLE 
THIAS 


|rth  Carcdlna. 

lous  consent 

Ichlgan  [Mr. 

his  remarks 

I  and  Include 

oe.    Is  there 


Mr.  BROYmUi  of 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
that  the  gentleman  from| 
CHAXBratLADf]  may  ext 
at  this  point  in  the  Rac 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro ' 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gen  Jeman 
from  North  Candlna? 

There  was  no  objeetio 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  1 1  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  1961  the  people  of  thi  present  Sixth 
CongTessifmal  District  of  ttlaryland  have 
been  privileged  to  be  represented  In  the 
House  by  the  Honorable  Charlks  McC. 
Mathias,  Jr.  a  gentlemAh  of  outstand- 
ing perc^tion  and  lntelllg|ence,  Mac  Ma- 
thias has  provided  supeitf  representation 
to  this  luge,  diverse,  and  demanding 
constituency.  He  has  ftiown  Intimate 
understanding  of  the  needs  and  prOUons 
of  all  parte  of  this  dMrict,  which 
stretches  from  suburban  Washington  to 
mountainous  Garrett  CAbnty.  and  his 
tireless  service  has  won  him  Innumerable 
frtaids  and  admirers  thr^ighout  the  en- 
tire Free  State. 

A  special  three- judge  P#deral  court  in 
Baltimore  has  now  establlAied  for  Mary- 
land new  congressional  ttstrlete  nearly 
equal  In  population.  Th^l  court's  action 
divided  the  present  Slxthl  District,  pre- 
senting Mr.  Mathias  with  a  painful  and 
difficult  choice.  After  Inig  considera- 
tion, he  announced  lastj  Iweek  that  he 
would  seek  to  continue 
new  Sixth  District,  which  I 
eilck  County,  his  family'^ 

In  a  thotuhtftil  editorial  on  Tuesday, 
June  6,  tbe  Wadilngtoii  EvNiing  Star 
took  note  of  his  decision  kid  the  impor- 
tant poUtleal  precedent  Which  Mr.  Ma- 
TRiAS  has  established  thktHigh  his  per- 
formance as  the  RepresentBitive  of  Mont- 
gomeiy  County.  The  ed|tk>rlal  follows: 
Mac  Ckns  W^^ 

Bepreeentatlve  CHABI.SS  (JMac)  Mathias' 
decision  to  aeek  re-electlohj  from  Weetem 
Maryland'a  new  Sixth  Dlstrlk  la  Montgomery 
Countys  lose.  SInoe  1901,  uider  the  old  ays- 
tern  of  oongraealonal  dlstil<|l|B,  he  haa  given 
resldente  of  Washington's!  |  northern  sub- 
urbe— atong  with  thoee  ofl  IWestem  Mary- 
'^lul— a  superior  brand  of  Mnrl''*-  ^^-  ^<^- 
TRiAs'  promise  to  retain  hk  active  Interest 
In  mettopcdltan  area  affairs  U  gratifying. 

Hu  oholoe  Is  entlnly  undfmandahle.  HU 
own  roote,  as  he  potnts  out]  lure  more  deeply 
grounded  In  North  and  WJ^tem  Mar^^and 
than  In  Montgomery'a  newTtaghth  District. 
As  s  practical  matter,  mdmover,  the  new 
«zth  haa  always  been  the  Mat  of  his  great- 
est poUtleal  strength.  Hlsl  fte-eleoUcm  this 
year,  under  the  olroumBtan<Mi,  would  appear 
to  be  vlrtuaUy  aaaured. 

cjxn — •m-m*  id 


rq>re8ent  the 
ibracesFred- 
\  lifelong  home. 


;  wlllilield 

untu  the  redlstilctlag  laatie  waa  finally  se- 
aolved,  for  there  was  previously  the  remote 
chance  that  he  might  have  had  to  nm  at- 
large.  With  his  own  position  now  clear,  tbe 
Bghth  Distrtct  RepubUoan  prtmary  raoe  Is 
wide  open. 

Fortunately  for  the  party,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Montgomery,  able  BepubUcana  already 
have  declared  for  the  race  or  have  Indicated 
a  strong  Interest  In  nmnlng.  There  are  alao. 
ot  ooiuae.  some  rather  appalling  possibilities. 
Assuming  that  Bepubllcan  voters  will  be 
seeking  this  time  the  same  quaUtlee  of  mod- 
eration and  Intelllgeitce  they  found  In  Mr. 
Mathias,  however,  there  la  no  reason  to  sup- 
poae  they  will  taU  to  field  an  ezceUent  candi- 
date. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1966 

Mr.  BROYHQX  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentlonan  from  New  Yofs.  [Mr. 
GooDSLL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rccord  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  a  House  concurrent  res- 
olution calling  for  the  printing  oX  an  ad- 
ditional 8,000  copies  of  House  Report  No. 
1568.  89th  Congress,  2d  session,  dated 
June  1,  1966,  filed  by  the  C(»nmlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor  to  accompany  H  Jt. 
15111,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1906. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  a  nationwide 
progrsun  of  immense  Import.  As  one  ot 
those  who  feel  that  we  should  launch 
a  new  and  more  effective  («vx>rtunlty 
crusade  to  eliminate  poverty,  I  maintain 
that  the  membership  of  the  House  and 
the  public  should  have  the  benefit  of 
every  available  piece  of  information  on 
the  current  prc«>06als. 

This  committee  reixut  helps  to  meet 
that  need  for  Informing  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Document 
Room  of  tbe  House  has  Indicated  that 
2,500  eopies  of  the  repeat  were  printed. 
I  know  the  demand  has  been  great  with 
requeste  pouring  in  from  across  the 
country. 

I  introduce  the  res(dution  as  a  means 
to  help  us  write  better  legislation  to  truly 
help  those  who  are  suffering  in  poverty. 


ELECTION  RESULTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  2  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman ' 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AISERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  j^ester- 
day  was  election  day  in  widdy  scattered 
arecw  of  the  United  States.  The  resulto 
of  thoee  Sections  are  now  in  and  it  Is 
evident  from  them  tbat  Democrats  have 
cause  for  gratification  over  the  attitudes 
expressed  by  yesterday's  voters,  and  it  Is 
equally  evident  the  Republicans  have 


little  eaoae  for  hope  in  this  year's  oon- 
gresskmal  electiona. 

Of  particular  signtflcance  to  us  in  this 
House  was  the  election  in  California.  On 
numerous  occasions,  both  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  outside  of  it.  we  have  heard  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
Indulge  in  a  little  Wishful  thinking  about 
the  number  of  House  seate  they  would 
capture  in  this  year's  elections.  Yes- 
terday In  California  we  had  the  first  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  accuracy  of  the 
political  prophecies  of  our  friends  of  ttie 
Republican  Party. 

If  yesterday's  election  in  the  14th  Dis- 
trict of  CaUfomia  Is  any  lndicatl<xi,  and 
I  think  it  is,  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  will  find  that  they  have  be«i  in- 
dulging in  empty  hopes  and  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  will  have  no  trouble 
In  collecting  on  the  wager  made  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol. 

Yesterdays  election  saw  a  Donocratic 
candidate  anerge  victoxlous  in  a  district 
that  in  1964  went  64.0  percent  Repub- 
lican, and  in  1962  voted  62  J  percent  Re- 
puUican.  Jerry  Waldle,  wliom  we  will 
soon  welcome  to  this  House,  has  won  by 
a  substantial  margin  in  nbMt  had  been  a 
"safe"  Republican  district.  The  resulte 
of  his  victory  will  be  edioed  at  the  polls 
this  Nbvendier. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yltid? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  should  like  to  concur 
wholeheartedly  in  the  remailcs  made  by 
tiw  distinguished  majority  leader. 

As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  ClvU 
Righte  Act  of  1864  and  the  Voting  Righte 
Act  of  1965.  more  Negroes  than  ever 
before  partidpatad  In  ttieir  respective 
State  deetiaos.  The  Influence  of  these 
previously  dlsfnun^ilsed  voters  is  prop- 
exly  beginning  to  be  fdt  at  the  polls 
throughout  tlie  oountry. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  sev- 
eral prednote  in  my  diatriet,  and  also 
ttie  opportunity  of  going  to  several  pre- 
dncte  Id  the  Watte  area.  I  was  told  by 
those  running  the  preetnete  that  the 
turnout  at  tlie  polls  by  8  o'clock  In  the 
afternoon  was  greater  than  they  had 
ever  had  before. 

I  ainoerely  bdieve  yesto^day's  showing 
definltdy  indicates  that  the  promise  of 
the  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  In 
1964  and  1965  win  soon  be  borae  oat 
thro«whout  the  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  delighted  to  yieM 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  only  wish  to  say  that 
they  are  starting  early  to  whistle  in  a 
rain  water  barrel  to  keep  up  theii 
courage. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  say  to  my  dis- 
tlnguished  friend,  he  is  a  real  authority 
on  what  It  takes  to  be  oourageoas  about 
the  outcome  of  an  eleetlon. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I 
was  not  reeorded  on  roOoall  No.  128,  wttti 
respect  to  H  Jl.  14050.  on  Thursday  last 
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It  was  neceaaary  for  me  to  be  abeent.  X 
wlflh  to  have  the  Ricou  show  that  had  I 
been  jtreaent  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


INCn^MTS  IN  Mississn^i 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bocos).  Under  a  iH'evlous  order  of  the 
Hotue,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Walkzr]  Is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes.   

Mr.  WALKER  of  BilsslssiiH)!.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  say  that  no  Christian 
American  whether  white  or  black  would 
condone  such  violence  as  the  shooting 
of  James  Meredith  or  any  other  person 
In  Mlssissl]K>l.  or  New  York,  and  I  would 
be  the  first  to  demand  that  the  guilty 
person  be  brought  to  justice. 

If  It  were  not  for  Incidents  like  this 
which  just  occurred  In  my  home  State, 
I  do  not  know  how  a  few  northeast  poli- 
ticians could  ever  be  elected. 

Many  of  the  crimes  that  have  been 
eommltted  In  the  Southland  have  Impli- 
cations ot  outside  promotions.  I  do  not 
believe  that  James  Meredith,  and  the 
New  York  liberals,  along  with  some  other 
"mushy-mouthed"  liberals  could  have 
planned  anything  that  woxild  have 
worked  out  better  for  James  Meredith. 
Because,  until  the  time  of  this  shooting, 
the  so-called  voter  registration  march 
was  a  complete  failure.  Now  with  the 
help  of  a  few  "bird  shot"  from  a  16-gage 
shotgun,  this  march  has  taken  on  na- 
tional prominence — whether  this  was 
Idanned  or  not.  James  Meredith  could 
have  asked  for  nothing  better.  A  few 
bird  shot  under  his  skin,  a  rest  In  a  hos- 
pital, someone  dae  to  do  his  marching 
tot  him.  and  to  be  given  credit  for  what- 
ever suooeas  the  drive  may  produce. 

I  am  very  much  against  crime  in  Mls- 
fllsslpi^  or  in  New  Yoiic.  but  there  is 
something  else  that  I  consider  just  as 
demorallzbig — this  is  hypocrisy.  The 
hypocrisy  that  I  am  speaking  of  in  this 
Instance  Is  that  shown  by  individuals 
from  New  York  and  Michigan,  who  felt 
It  would  help  them  polltlcaUy  to  venture 
South,  In  a  Government  airplane,  paid 
for  by  the  Uack  and  white  American 
taxpayers,  sunweedly  to  lotOt.  for  voting 
irregularities  In  my  SUte.  But  really  on 
a  publicity-seeking  tour. 

Hie  Washington  Post  had  an  article 
this  morning  telling  of  several  Members 
of  Congress  going  to  Mississippi  sup- 
posedly to  observe  the  election  primaries, 
and  the  article  further  stated  that  they 
went  on  an  Air  Ftoroe  jet  under  authority 
of  Houae  Speaker  and  minority  leader, 
but  upon  investigation  the  minority 
leader  inf  onned  me  that  he  had  nothhig 
to  do  with  the  committee  trip  and  took 
no  part  In  making  the  arrangements. 
I  seriously  question  tbe  authority  of  this 
self -organised  committee  to  use  UJS.  Air 
Force  transportation. 

These  are  the  same  people  that  go 
home  and  tell  their  voters  that  they  went 
to  Mlwaesippi.  To  go  to  Mississippi 
means  more  to  lef  twlng  liberals  than  our 
struggle  against  communism  in  Vietnam 
or  the  United  States.  These  colleagues 
literally  feed  on  horrible  incidents  such 
as  has  just  happened.  I  must  say,  I 
question  the  motives  of  the  gentlemen 


from  New  Yart  and  Ifichlgan.  Their 
Interest  was  not  for  the  welfare  of  the 
American  Negro,  or  for  the  promotion 
of  civil  rl^ts,  but  their  cmly  interest  was 
to  ereate  as  much  national  publicity  tor 
themselves  as  they  possibly  could  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  of  my  State.  Hy- 
pocrisy of  this  nature,  whether  it  might 
be  in  my  State  or  the  State  of  New  York 
is  the  drain  that  has  been  created  in 
America  to  slide  us  further  down  the  road 
to  communism — dissension  is  their  ap- 
proach. As  long  as  they  can  keep  Negro- 
white  relations  tense  in  the  South,  they 
can  successfully  keep  the  public  eye  from 
viewing  the  crime,  bitterness,  immorality 
and  corruption  in  their  own  districts  and 
States. 

I  would  ask  the  gentlemen  from  New 
York  how  Interested  in  civil  rights  were 
they  when  in  July  of  1964,  riots  in  New 
Yoric  City  and  Rochester  took  5  lives, 
injured  494  people,  and  cost  the  people  of 
New  York  $5  million.  I  wonder  why  the 
gentlemen  like  to  visit  Mississippi  so 
much  when  there  is  so  much  to  see  in 
New  York.  No  one  from  Mississippi  went 
to  New  York  back  2  years  ago  when  a 
young  lady  was  attacked  and  murdered 
while  (miockers  watched.  Would  you  not 
say  her  civil  rights  were  taken  away?  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  it  is  still  un- 
safe for  people  to  walk  the  streets  after 
dark  in  many  sections  of  New  York.  Is 
this  not  civil  rights? 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan where  was  he  when  in  November  of 
last  year  a  group  of  about  50  youths 
from  a  Federal  Job  Corps  center  In  his 
State  went  on  a  rampage  and  attacked 
police,  looted  shops,  and  smashed  win- 
dows in  a  nice  peaceful  community  in 
the  State  of  Michigan.  Three  police  and 
12  other  persons  were  injured.  I  am 
sure  the  presence  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  would  have  been  welcomed. 
Did  he  consider  the  civil  rights  of  the 
shopkeepers?  The  police  or  the  man  on 
the  street  here? 

Is  it  not  hypocrisy  for  a  clan  of 
northern  Congressmen  to  go  south 
screaming  civU  rights  when  they  have 
pi^blems  of  much  greater  magnitude  in 
their  own  districts  and  States? 

One  other  comparison  which  I  feel 
proves  the  hypocrisy  involved  here  is  the 
crime  ratio  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
which  ranks  among  the  lowest  of  any 
State  in  the  Nation  in  the  number  of 
crimes  per  capita,  as  c(»npared  with  the 
States  of  New  York,  ranking  10th  In 
crime  among  the  States,  and  Michigan 
which  ranks  9th. 

This  entire  incident  represents  just 
one  of  the  many  examples  of  how  the 
leftwlng  press  has  shown  its  true  colors. 
This  incident  was  given  top  news  priority 
over  all  other  news  as  soon  as  it  hap- 
pened— and  since— even  over  the  history- 
making  space  efforts  of  our  astronauts. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  advise  my  colleagues  that  I  in- 
tend to  urge  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation to  use  every  source  at  its 
disposal  to  hivestigate  all  facets  of  the 
James  Meredith  shooting,  including  the 
possibilities  of  the  incident  being  staged 
by  dvil  rights  groups  in  order  to  get 
nationwide  pubUdty  for  the  march. 


BLACK  NATIONALIST  THREATS  OF 
VIOLENCE  DESERVE  INVESTIQA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t^npore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
AsHsaooK]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

BCr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  were  shocked  at  the  cowardly  and 
criminal  act  of  violence  directed  against 
James  Meredith  on  Monday  of  this  week. 
No  thinking  American  could  have  any- 
thing but  contempt  for  those  who 
brazenly  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  It  is  all  the  more  reprehensible 
when  hate  lies  at  the  roots.  We  have 
become  hardened  to  expect  crime  as  it 
relates  to  greed  or  passion,  and  criminal 
conspiracies  like  the  Mafia.  Another 
type  of  crime  is  less  understood.  Crime 
based  on  hate  or  antisocial  behavior  is 
becoming  one  of  our  major  problems  and 
it  deserves  our  undivided  attention. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  all 
too  obvious  that  we  are  overlooking  hate 
groups  within  the  American  Negro  com- 
munity and  because  of  political  consid- 
erations turn  our  heads  the  other  way. 
This  can  do  nothing  but  develop  an 
antipathy  to  law  and.  in  the  long  nm, 
will  damage  our  moral  fabric  and  under- 
mine the  great  progress  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Negroes  have  made 
in  this  free  Nation.  The  specter  of  loot- 
ing, burning,  and  threats  of  violence  Is 
being  countenanced  if  it  comes  from 
Negroes.  Threats  of  blackmail  in  the 
Free  D.C.  Movement  have  been  winked 
at  because  they  come  from  Negroes  who 
are  flexing  their  muscles  in  this  era  of 
change. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  I  am  going  to  formally  re- 
quest a  hearing  into  those  Negro  hate 
groups  which  parallel  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
in  their  basic  contempt  for  law  and  or- 
der and  their  deep  hatred  for  other  races. 
The  dossier  of  evidence  to  support  this 
investigatlMi  is  abundant.  No  better  in- 
sight into  the  importance  of  this  press- 
ing problem  can  be  gained,  however, 
than  in  reading  the  story  "Plotting  a 
War  on  Whltey"  which  is  carried  in  this 
week's  issue  of  Life  magazine.  As  the 
article  clearly  points  out,  young  extrem- 
ists are  eager  and  ready  for  action  and 
this  means  killing  the  white  enemy. 

The  article  documents  many  aspects  of 
the  problem.  From  a  legislative  stand- 
point, the  clear  and  pressing  need  for 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities activity  is  indicated  by  the  radi- 
cal leadership  of  these  Negro  extremists 
who  speak  in  unmistakable  terms.  Take 
Harlem  leader  LeRol  Jones  who  said: 

I  don't  think  It  Is  necessary  to  make  any- 
thing clear  to  the  white  man  except  perhapa 
that  moat  of  the  people  In  the  world  would 
be  better  off  If  the  white  man  didn't  exist. 

Jones  received  about  $100,000  in  tax- 
pajrers'  money  in  a  questionable  poverty 
grant  to  his  Black  Arts  Theater  which 
used  the  funds  to  dramatlae  a  hate-white 
racist  theme.  Other  extremist  leaders 
readily  acknowledge  that  they  are  look- 
ing for  the  day  when  they  can  shoot  the 
cursed  white  man. 
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I  think  it  IB  imperativE,  Mr.  £4>eaker. 
that  we  not  shirk  our  recponsitallities  in 
this  field.  It  will  be  a  aervloe  to  the 
Negro  community  juat  ak  our  Klan  in- 
vestigations were  a  s«-VMe  to  the  good 
white  people  of  the  South.  The  Negro 
seeks  equality  and  no  better  benchmark 
can  be  erected  than  the  clear  indication 
by  the  Congress  that  weildll  treat  them 
exactly  like  anyone  else.  Threats  of  vi- 
olence and  leadership  which  fosters  vi- 
olence is  the  type  consplhitorlal  activity 
we  are  clearly  mandated  to  investigate 
and  it  Is  my  hoi>e  that  this  problem  as  it 
relates  to  an  extremist  minority  of  Ne- 
gro Americans  can  be  fa4ed  up  to  imme- 
diately. The  Communists  have  a  phrase 
"Everyone  is  equal  but  some  are  more 
equal  than  others."  To  Mand  by  while 
any  group  threatens  a  race  war  and  has 
made  the  plans  to  carry  it  out  is  to  treat 
Americans  imequally  aC|d  to  make  a 
mockery  of  law  and  ord^r. 

The  Ldfe  maga>rtne  art^le  follows: 
PLormfa  a  Was  oir   ' 

UuBBSRiP  Fail,  Ext 

Eaokb  roa  Vxolxncb         I  ^ 

(By  Ruasel  Sadist) 

In  a  aoora  of  major  UjbJ  Iclttaa  there  la  a 
growing  cult  at  Negro  extremlata  who  have 
been  staring  anas  and  sinking  the  angsr 
of  tbe  black  ghettoa.  Tbise  men,  most  of 
them  In  their  30a  and  aOa^  are  covmtlng  on 
the  failure  of  responalblel  leadership,  both 
black  and  white,  to  meet  tl|^  demands  at  the 
Negro  In  his  fight  for  equality  now.  They 
feel  that  the  structure  of  the  clvU  rights 
movement  in  the  North  Is  lorchaie,  based  on 
the  Bweet-jaesy  despair  of  I  a  time  when  an 
urban  Harlem  was  a  goal  of  jscvts  for  South 
em  Negroes,  not  just 
block  on  the  way  to  a 
young  "red  hots"  feel  that 
being  badly  misinformed  b] 
potentlariea,  the  cItU  rlgh 
whom  loDg  alnee  have  li 
with  the  ghetto.  They  ar^  mre— and  there 
is  evidence  to  support  thenv^that  extremism 
Is  much  closer  to  the  moodjcC  the  "heathen 
on  the  streets"  than  the  eqbabUshment  lead- 
ership la.  The  white  man  they  Insist,  quiets 
his  conscience  by,  say,  overtlpplng  his  caddie. 
"What  Whltey  doesnt  kn^w,"  says  one  ex- 
tremist leader,  "U  that  tlM  man  he's  oTer- 
tlpped  not  only  doesnt  loyp  him  for  it — he 
may  very  well  hute  him. 
Ing  he  could  cut  out  his 
heart." 

In  secret  recesses  of  any 
there  are  doaens  and  hi 
working  resolutely  to' 
In  which  Whltey  U  to 
or  forced  to  his  knees, 
a  gummer  of  chaoa— "Wat 
OQly  worse,  much  worse." 


mocking  road- 
life.     TbSM 
white  man  Is 
Negro  plenl- 
I  leaden,  most  ot 
I  and  lost  contact 


e  may  be  wlah- 
Judeo-ChrlstUa 


tto  In  the  UJB. 
ot  black  men 
an  Armageddon 
Ither  destroyed 
avowed  aim  Is 
lots  of  them — 
,  ^l<ier•  Is  no  way 
to  measure  the  extremlsie's  capabllly  for 
making  good  on  their  threj^t.  But  reporters 
surveying  the  largest  bladk  ghettos  of  the 
clUes  are  convinced  that  :the  potential  la 
there  for  at  least  a  hideously  effective 
beginning.  1 

The  extremist  leadership,  a  secret  revolu- 
tionary elite  scattered  in  qlusters  across  the 
country,  numbers  in  thel  hundreds.  Bach 
duster  haa  Ite  own  dedicated  f  oUowers,  num- 
bering into  the  scores  and  ihxmdreds.  There 
u«  groups  with  weapons  cache*— anlper 
rifles,  sldearms.  shotguns,  iutomaUcs,  even 
basookas— dispersed  In  teiiMBent  coalblns, 
la  vacant  attics,  In  th*  biii  imenta  of  funky 
t>us  where  three  double  ^  loU  ot  tffiMlng 
bourbon  cost  a  man  a  dolf  .  Thar*  la,  toa 
by  common  knowledge,  a  i  entlful  stockpile 
of  emp^  soda  botttea,  rag  « Icks,  funnels  and 
cAQs  of  gascdtne  that  coin  art  Into  Instant 
Incendiaries  of  the  tfpe  wttich.  at  Watte  In 
south  Urn  Angeles  last  AuMut,  leveled  more 


than  aoo  buslaeas  buildings  and  extenslTely 
damaged  some  400  more. 

A  white  storekeeper  In  Harlem,  overtaking 
his  week's  bookkeeping  on  a  Sunday  mom- 
Ing.  looked  out  the  rear  window  of  hla  ahop 
and  was  dumfounded  to  see  80  to  100  men 
In  the  courtyard  reeolutely  going  throuf^ 
combat  drill  with  rifles,  automatics  and 
dummy  demolition  charges.  When  he  re- 
ported his  discovery  to  precinct  detectives, 
the  storekeeper  was  told  that  In  recent 
mf>"^^>'*  similar  drills  bad  been  spotted  and 
reported  in  northern  Manhattan,  the  south- 
ern Bronx  and  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  sec- 
tion of  Brooklyn.  The  police  could  only 
keep  the  would-be  guerrillas  imder  surveU- 
lance  In  an  attempt  to  discover  the  location 
of  their  ordnance  depot.  The  merchant, 
shaken  by  the  backlot  maneuvers,  took  off 
for  his  home  in  Queens  and  now  does  Sun- 
day work  in  hla  living  room. 

A  distraught  mother  on  Chicago's  South 
Side  recently  told  detectives  she  had  dlacov- 
ered  that  her  15-year-old  son  was  stealing 
towels  and  stripping  them  for  Molotov  cock- 
tail wlcka.  What  shovUd  she  do?  The  po- 
lice advised  her  to  keep  them  informed  if 
possible — but  under  no  circumstances  to  let 
her  son  know  she  knew,  for  fear  that  she 
would  place  herself  In  mortal  danger  from 
his  associates. 

"You  can  Just  about  bet,"  said  a  special 
investigator  from  a  large  metropoUtan  po- 
lice department,  "that  these  people  have  the 
circuit  diagrams  of  the  underground  power- 
cable  systems  in  many  of  the  major  cities." 

Said  a  revolutionary,  who  has  a  degree  In 
englnewing,  "These  things  are  quite  simple, 
you  know — an  kUot  oould  almoet  do  it.  Tou 
only  have  to  know  what  cable  to  cut,  or 
what  manhole  oover  to  lift — and  wbtn  to 
place  the  explosives." 

In  short,  the  real  prospeet  for  rebelUoa 
develc^ilng  from  riots — ^"urban  guerrilla  war- 
fare," as  the  extremlata  obooee  to  oaU  thsir 
Immediate  goal — la  something  more  than  the 
wUd  haUudnatloDS  of  a  reUttvtf y  tew  angry 
black  Napoleons.  Indeed,  some  knowtedge- 
abls  observers  say  that  tbe  extremists  num- 
ber among  them  some  at  the  beet  minds  In 
the  Negro  ooaununlty.  This  makes  it  even 
more  urgent  to  evaluate  the  btfievers  In  vio- 
lence, who  they  are,  what  they  plan  to  do, 
what  they  are  after  and  who  Is  llatenlng  to 
them. 

"I'll  give  you  an  opinion.**  aaya  Bayard 
Rustln,  the  eloquent  logician  ot  tbe  oItU 
rlghte  movement  and  one  ot  a  Umlted  num- 
ber of  Negro-eetaUlshmsnt  leaders  who 
works  In  daUy  contact  with  the  i^ieCto. 
"llxeee  fellows  have  a  bigger  audience  than 
we  like  to  admit.  They  are  saying,  Ijefs  get 
Whltey.  Let's  put  hto  head  in  the  bowl  and 
pull  the  chain.'  This  aaya  aooMthlng  to  the 
poor  guy  on  the  oomer  who  oan  only  make 
a  living  by  eelling  pot.  There  are  too  many 
poor  guya  like  this  and  we're  not  doing 
enough  for  him.  While  we're  talking  about 
a  poverty  program,  the  extremMe  are  telling 
him  how  he  can  be  Uack  and  stlU  feel  Uke 
a  man.  I  dont  agree  with  their  ooncluaiona, 
but  there  are  a  lot  o<  brothers — too  msmy — 
who  think  It  sounds  pretty  good.  I  think 
we're  In  for  It." 

"Almost  everyone  knows,"  Z^erone  nwiii>e<< 
Jr.,  the  senior  editor  o<  Mbonp  magatrtne,  has 
written,  "that  the  white  power  structore  Is 
threatened  by  the  Negro  rebellion.  What  la 
not  noted  oftwi  erMiugh  Is  that  Negro  man 
ot  power  are  also  on  trial  .  .  .  not  for  the 
battles  they  lost,  but  for  the  battles  they 
did  not  flgbt." 

What  aort  ot  men  lead  the  extremlstsT 
A  large  percentage  have  attended  college- 
some  still  are  atudnrts— and  many  have  ad- 
vanced degrees.  Among  them  are  writers, 
actors.  Uwyera.  engineers,  teachers,  ministers, 
miuldans,  architects,  athletes  and  poete — 
some  good  and  soow  very  bad.  8«na  haT* 
been  llarxists  or  members  of  the  ICao-ad- 
mlriug  Progressive  lAbor  Movement,  but  now 


scorn  these  aflUlatlons — "That's  the  bag  of 
tbe  white  liSft:  let  them  Uve  m  It  while  U 
lasts."  Instead  of  folk  singing,  they  prefefr 
karate.  Some  are  former  Black  Muslims, 
some  come  out  of  the  prollferatton  of  black 
nationalist  movements. 

At  sozne  point  many  of  them  parted  com- 
pany with  tbe  separatist  concept — a  bhudc 
stete,  a  black  nation,  back  to  Africa,  a  Third 
World — as  cynical  and  unrealistic  rallying 
cries.  They  tend  to  look  on  the  Muslim 
prophet  Elijah  Muhammad  as  Just  a  religious 
hustler.  They  see  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  In 
much  the  same  light,  only  they  hate  him 
more— for  he  is  the  Negro  to  a^iom  Whltey 
turns  for  answers  to  racial  questions.  But 
Elijah,  at  least,  alms  his  appeal  directly  at 
the  ghetto  and  stresses  blackness  as  a  virtue. 
For  many  of  the  same  reasons  they  disdain 
King,  they  view  the  whole  civil  rlghte  esteb- 
llshment  with  contempt.  In  fact,  because  It 
speaks  not  for  the  black  man  but  for  the 
black  bourgeoisie — "booEhles,"  as  they  are 
.known  In  ghetto  circlee. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  says  editor  Dan  Watte, 
whose  Liberator  magazine  pubUshes  the  ex- 
tremist writings  of  men  like  LeRol  Jones, 
Lawrence  P.  Neal  and  Roland  Snelllngs,  that 
whatever  big  IBM  machine  decides  which 
Megro  Is  going  to  make  It  In  his  field  just  lant 
working  right,  fnvortabtir  It  picks  the  guy 
who  basically  hates  his  own  race  and  wante 
to  play  white  man."  The  comment  Is  par- 
ticularly interesting  coming  from  Dan  Watts, 
who.  In  the  eyes  of  most  Negroes,  pretty  well 
had  It  made  In  the  white  world.  A  gifted 
architect  out  of  Columbia  tTnlverslty,  he  was 
associated  with  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
ardilteetural  firms.  He  had  a  key  role  In 
executing  the  deelgns  for  the  mtematlonal 
Arrival  Terminal  and  the  First  National  Olty 
Bank  building  at  New  York's  Kennedy  Air- 
port. He  resigned  from  the  firm  when  he 
became  oonvlneed  "I  would  never  be  Judged 
as  an  architect,  but  only  as  a  Negro  archi- 
teet."  m  1800  he  quit  the  profeeelon  entirely 
to  take  up  black-activist  joumallara.  He  has 
never  been  back  to  a  draftli^  board. 

The  anger  of  many  cxtremleta  la  so  Intense 
that  It  completely  bars  general  dialogue: 

"I  have  notlilng  to  say  to  the  West,"  was 
one  prominent  eKteemlefe  response  to  a  re- 
quest for  an  mtarvlew. 

"For  the  most  part."  Watte  aaya,  that's 
because  the  new  black  revoluttonary  doesnt 
beUev*  Whltey  really  wante  to  hear  what  be 
has  to  say.  The  other  part  U  that  be%  Just 
past  talking— there's  stmirty  no  longer  any 
point  to  It." 

Those  revolatlonarlee  who  can  still  be 
reached  for  private  conversation  are  apt  to 
apeak  with  staggering  candor,  a  lot  oT  It 
directed  at  the  fog  at  bxelevaneles  ttarough 
which,  they  are  certain,  Whltey  sees  racial 


"When  the  blowiq>  eomea,  and  It  Isnt  too 
far  off,"  aaya  one  extremist  leader,  "tfU  be  at 
least  partty  because  The  Man  (Whltey]  feds 
he  has  kept  up  on  racial  matters  by  having 
lunch  downtown  with  Whitney  Toung  or  Roy 
Vniklns.  He  nUstakes  what  the  lalMk  Anglo- 
Saxons  teU  him  for  the  cry  ot  tbe  black 
masses.  So,  when  the  ghetto  suddenly  blows 
up,  hell  be  completely  surprised.  Be  bardy 
knows  there's  a  ghetto  there." 

"What  the  black  man  needs,"  aaya  LaBol 
Jones,  the  brilliant  and  bitter  playwil^t 
who  Is,  If  not  a  leader  ot  Uack  eztmnlan. 
surely  one  of  Ite  most  eloquent  spokesmen, 
"Is  an  absolute  world  of  his  own  valuea. 
This  la  not  realistic  with  the  white  man 
alive.  I  do  not  think  It  pcasible  that  we 
can  wiMh  him  away." 

An  a^sd  Megro  lady,  nearlng  death,  waa 
trying  f cr  one  last  time  to  explain  her  life- 
long religious  dsvoutneas  to  h«  alienated 
son,  an  exixemlat.  "Dont  you  knov  what 
rvs  been  praying  for  all  theee  years?"  she 
implored.  Her  son  slghM  that  he  oouldnt 
imagine.  "I've  bean  praying,"  tbe  old  lady 
snapped,  "that  tb.9  good  Lord  would  strike 
the  white  man  dead." 
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Bar  MB  later  MUd:  "It  occurred  to  me  right 
tban  I  dldnt  really  have  everything  flgured 
out." 

Extremlem  aa  a  very  generalized  senti- 
ment— ^tbe  death  wish  for  Whltey — Is  quite 
easily  diaoemlbla  among  the  people  of  the 
ghettos.  But  It  la  dlfflcult  to  determine  the 
structure  of  black  extremist  organizations. 
They  proliferate — under  names  such  as 
TThuru.  Black  Arta,  RAM,  Black  Plag.  Black 
Vanguard — and  they  orerlap,  marge,  go  un- 
derground, reappear  and  reorganize  under 
other  namea  In  other  locations.  The  so- 
called  Black  liberation  Front,  for  example, 
had  a  brief  moment  of  notoriety  when  three 
of  Ita  members  an  erstwhile  engineering 
student,  a  settlement  house  Instructor  and 
a  collage  graduate  working  for  the  New  York 
Public  library — were  caught  In  a  garish 
plot  to  blow  the  head  off  the  SUtue  of  lib- 
erty aa  a  symbol  of  contempt  for  the  white 
power  structure.  Tlie  three  wtm  Iminrlaoned, 
and  the  BI^  has  apparently  vanlabed  and 
beat  absorbed  by  other  groupe,  thereby 
avoiding  this  embairaaslng  legacy  of  large- 
scale  bungling. 

"Olve  up.  baby,"  needled  one  avowed  rev- 
olutionary when  asked  to  describe  the  rela- 
ttonahlp  between  two  current  revolutionary 
ocganlaatlona.  "You're  trying  to  make  a 
itetua  out  of  a  handful  of  gravy.  Crackers 
(white  men]  have  bigger  things  to  worry 
about  thim  the  namea  of  the  specific  groups 
of  barothars  that's  likely  to  hit  them.  The 
thing  to  very  much  keep  In  mind  la  .  .  . 
they're  going  fo  be  hit." 

Currently  the  moat  Influential  and  feared 
9i  the  black  revolutionary  groupa  la  RAM: 
the  Bavolutlonary  Action  Movement— or 
won  recently,  some  Insiders  Insist,  the  Bevo- 
lutlonary  Armed  Movement.  RAM  Is  an  um- 
bnlU-Ilke  fraternity  with  an  estimated  1.000 
vtalenoe-bent  brothers  dispersed  through  the 
Hegro  gbettoa  of  the  Bast  Coast,  where  It  waa 
flonnad.  Huadreda  of  other  Negroea  are  ac- 
tively alWllatad  with  the  brothers  In  vlrtuaUy 
avery  major  dty  In  the  VS.  RAM  had  Ita 
bsglnnlngi  among  a  group  of  students  who 
went  to  Cuba  In  1044  against  State  Depart- 
moit  wiabea  and  came  under  the  influence  of 
radical  actlvlata  whom  they  met  there. 

llM  qilrltual  godfather  of  RAM  Is  an  Amer- 
Soan  who  haa  ttved  moat  recenuy  In  exile  In 
Cuba  and  waa  there  whan  the  American  stu- 
danta  arrtvad.  Be  U  Robert  Franklin  WU- 
Uama,  a  stoeky,  aoft-spoken  ex-Mailne  who 
ooee  balnBgad  to  a  white  Unitarian  church 
and  headed  an  MAACP  ch^ter  in  Monroe, 
B.C.  Ziong  before  moat  of  the  country  vas 
•ware  at  MalooUn  X  "Itob"  Wllllama  was  both 
preanhlng  and  practldag  armed  realstance 
to  white  vlolenoe  In  the  Klan-lnfeeted  umon 
County  area. 

In  lata  aummer  1067,  Mbnroe  Negroee,  firing 
tnm  sandhagged  gun  amplacemente  poel- 
tlooad  by  Williams,  put  a  heavily  armed 
auto  caravan  of  robed  Klan  Invaders  to 
arreecthtng  retreat  from  the  dty's  colored  sec- 
tion. Wllllama  left  the  VM.  In  August,  IMl, 
Just  a  step  ahead  of  ^BI  agenta  pursuing  him 
for  Jumping  a  North  Carolina  kidnaping  in- 
dtetment.  The  Indictment  stemmed  from 
his  detainment  of  a  white  couple  In  his  home 
during  another  Monroe  racial  crlala.  The 
charge  waa  generally  regarded  aa  a  Juridical 
abaurdlty,  but  Williams'  reputation  as  a  hell- 
ralaer  and  aa  a  warm  admirer  of  Fidel  Castro 
■earaaly  eonmended  him  to  demency  In  Car- 
olina oourta.  WUllams  dldnt  stop  unUl  he 
readied  a  suburb  of  Bavana.  where  Castro 
granted  him  asylum. 

Ftom  Cuba,  as  RAM-ordalned  "premier  of 
the  Afrioan-Amarlcan  govemment-ln-exlle," 
WllUama  haa  managed  to  retain  a  remarkable 
OQiitlnulty  of  communication  and  Influence 
with  VJB.  black  extremism,  broadcasting 
waAty,  untU  raoanUy,  to  Negroes  of  the 
South  over  "Radio  Ftee  Dixie."  ateadUy  be- 
armed      realstance      to      white 


In  Cuba,  Williams  also  publishes  a  violent 
pamphlet  called  T>ie  Cnuader,  which  comes 
Into  the  T;.S.  by  direct  maU  to  Individuals, 
and  acroes  the  Canadian  border  by  bundle  via 
couriers.  It  Is  distributed  quarterly — more 
or  lees — along  the  RAM  grapevine.  Tlie  most 
recent  ct^ies  to  reach  New  York  were  d&ted 
March  of  this  year. 

In  person,  Williams  Is  a  oompelllngly  ideas- 
ant  man,  quite  bdylng  the  fanatical  vehe- 
mence of  his  public  statements.  It  Is  difficult 
to  assess  Jtist  how  much  control  or  direct 
Influence  he  haa  over  RAM  operations.  Exile 
makee  him  a  handy  symbol — ^hla  picture  Is 
prominently  displayed  In  extremist  haunte 
In  the  big  ghettoe — while  at  the  same  time 
preventing  his  becoming  a  charismatic 
nuisance. 

Aversion  to  charisma  Is  a  distinctive  trait 
shared  by  all  the  revolutionaries — for  reasons 
both  practical  (fear  of  the  police)  and  para- 
noid (fear  of  being  followed,  of  having  secrets 
monitored,  of  meeting  Malcolm  X's  fate). 
Beyond  Williams,  RAM's  leaders  are  reeo- 
lutely  faceless.  The  one  man  to  whom  In- 
quiries are  most  frequently  referred  by  Wll- 
llama and  others  Is  a  bright  34-year-old 
vrralth  named  Max  Stanford.  This  poses 
problems.  Stanford,  a  Phlladelphlan.  Is  elu- 
sive; he  sUpe  secretively  from  dty  to  city  as 
liaison  man  among  the  acattered  RAM  afllli- 
ates,  and  between  them  and  whatever  finan- 
cial supporters  the  group  has — both  Inside 
and  outside  the  country.  That  much  of  his 
rde  can  be  learned;  no  more. 

Authorities  are  convinced  that  RAM  gets 
material  support  from  sources  unfriendly  to 
the  n.S. — specifically  Red  China,  Cuba  and 
certain  of  the  African  republics.  Bowever, 
there  Is  no  evidence  of  affluence  among  the 
leadership.  "Put  It  this  way,"  says  one  of 
the  brothers.  "If  any  of  those  countries 
sent  bread,  you  can  bet  It  wouldn't  be  sent 
back.  We  know  we  have  their  moral  support, 
but  that  dont  buy  much." 

Interviews,  If  any,  with  RAM  leaders  are  ar- 
ranged through  Intermediaries,  and  conver- 
sations generally  begin  clrcultously,  on  the 
pretext  that  the  Interviewee,  though  knowl- 
edgeable. Is  not  himself  a  member.  In  view 
of  the  subject  matter,  smacking  aa  It  doea 
strongly  of  sedlUon,  the  sophistry  U  under- 
standable. A  sample,  from  a  cautiously  ar- 
ranged midwinter  confrontetlon  In  a  dimly 
lit  chlU  parlor:  ., 

Question.  How  far  do  you  suppoae  thc( 
bKAhers  might  go  If  the  next  big  riot  were 
to  take  place,  say.  In  Harlem? 

Answer.  Well,  let's  see  .  .  .  hmm.  What's 
that  first  big  commuter  train  to  Connecti- 
cut after  It  gete  good  and  darkt  The  7:06? 
Yeah,  well  what  do  you  suppose  aU  those  big 
Madison  Avenue  men  would  do  If  that  train 
waa  to  be  derailed  at  I36th  street,  or  Just 
before  It  came  out  of  the  ground  at  91st? 
Stey  there  In  line  In  the  bar  car  waiting  for 
that  drink  In  a  paper  cup?  Hahl  Run? 
Where  to?  Call  for  help?  How?  Man, 
wouldn't  they  make  some  hostages? 

QuesUon.  Where  would  the  police  be  whUe 
all  this  la  going  on? 

Answer.  Dont  you  suppoae  like  the  police 
might  be  busy  several  other  placee  Just  then? 
like  putting  down  a  big  fuss  over  on  Lenox 
Avenue,  yeah,  or  trying  to  unsnarl  the  world's 
biggest  traffic  Jam  on  the  Bast  River  Drive. 
Maybe  the  Ui^te  might  aU  go  out  about 
now. . . 

Furtive  and  Unreal  as  such  converaatlona 
sound  to  a  whlM  society  that  hasnt  yet  quite 
mastoid  the  first  verse  and  a  chorus  of  We 
Shall  Overcome,  they  ring  familiarly  to  stu- 
dente  conversant  vrlth  revolution  and  guer- 
rilla warfare  In  the  more  violent  sectm*  and 
was  ot  world  history.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  prevail- 
ing attribute  of  RAM  members  that  they  are 
imprsaslvely  well  read  In  revolutionary  Ilt- 
aratura— from  Marat  and  Lenin  to  Mao,  Che 
Ouevara  and  Frante  Fanon. 

"One  of  the  brothers'  real  hangups  now." 
said  one  such  scholar,  twirling  his  martini 


glass  In  a  Brooklyn  bar,  "Is  that  there's  no 
really  definitive  book  on  wban  guerrilla  war- 
fare. I've  checked  the  libraries;  It's  too  new 
a  subject.  . . .  Maybe,"  he  chuckled  In  after- 
thought, "well  write  our  own."  Q:  How 
would  you  tell  If  a  man  you  don't  know  is 
an  extremist?  A:  Well,  If  I  was  sitting  in  a 
really  good  espionage  movie,  like — oh — The 
Train  or  The  Spy  Who  Came  in  from  the  Cold. 
and  the  guy  sitting  next  to  me  was  black  and 
he  was  taking  notes.  I'd  figure  he's  probably 
a  brother. 

In  an  issue  of  The  Crusader,  published  a 
year  before  the  1B66  Watte  riot.  Rob  Williams 
offered  a  pretty  vivid  outline  for  urban  guer- 
rilla tactics:  ".  .  .  huddle  as  close  to  the 
enemy  as  possible  so  as  to  neutralize  his 
modem  and  fierce  weapons  . . .  [diminishing] 
central  power  to  the  levd  of  a  helplees, 
sprawling  octopus.  By  day  sporadic  rloUng 
takes  place  and  massive  sniping.  Night 
brings  aU-out  warfare,  organized  fighting  and 
unlimited  terror  against  the  oppressor  aitd  his 
forces ■• 

And  later  that  year,  in  the  June  1984  Is- 
sue: "The  weapons  of  defense  employed  by 
Afro-American  freedom  fightera  must  con- 
Blst  of  a  poor  man's  arsenal.  Qasollne  fire 
bombs,  lye  or  acid  bombs  .  .  .  can  be  used  ex- 
tensively. Diiring  the  night  hovirs  such 
weapons,  thrown  from  rooftops,  will  make  the 
streete  Impoadble  for  racist  c(^)e  to  patrol 
.  .  .  gas  tanks  on  public  vehicles  can  be 
choked  up  with  sand  .  .  .  long  nails  driven 
throiigh  boards,  and  tacks  with  large  heads 
are  effective  to  slow  the  movement  of  traffic 
on  congested  roads  at  night.  Derailing  of 
trains  causes  panic.  Explosive  booby  traps 
on  police  telephone  boxes  can  be  employed. 
High-powered  sniper  rlfies  are  readily  avail- 
able. Armor-plerdng  buUete  will  penetrate 
oU-storage  tenks  from  a  distance Flame- 
throwers can  be  manufactured  at  home. .  .  ." 

The  stormy  Williams  tract  concludes: 
"America  Is  a  house  on  fire.  lYeedom  now, 
or  let  It  bum,  let  it  bum  I" 

The  major  concern  of  responsible  Negro 
elemente  Is  the  speed  with  which  the  revolu- 
tlonarlea'  message  Is  catching  fire  among  the 
young  In  the  teeming  Negro  c<nnpounda — the 
Harlems,  Wattses,  South  Sldea  and  levee  dls- 
trlcte  of  the  land,  where  "extremism,"  before 
the  Watte  crisis,  waa  little  more  than  a  hot 
whisper. 

"Maybe  It  first  really  hlte  you  when  you 
atart  to  shave,"  muses  one  thoughtful  Negro 
revduUonary.  "You  wake  up  In  the  morn- 
ing and  the  guy  In  that  mirror  Is  black.  He's 
black,  and  this  la  no  great  blessing  In  this  life. 
There  are  days  whmi  you  Just  don't  feel  you 
want  to  go  through  this." 

It  is  hard  to  sell  abstract  concepte  like  in- 
tegration and  clvU  Hghte  to  a  teen-ager  with 
a  ton  of  homework  and  no  home — not  even 
a  quiet  corner — he  can  do  It  In.  Bitter 
youngsters  see  In  the  concept  of  armed  revo- 
lution a  tangible  prospect  of  striking  back  at 
the  one  Incarnate  force  barring  the  way  to 
almost  everything  they  ever  really  wanted: 
Whltey,  The  Beast,  The  Man,  The  Greys, 
Crackers,  Mister  Charley.  - 

"It's  this  sense  of  complete  alienation." 
says  Dan  Watts,  "the  frustration  of  being 
less  than  a  man  In  his  own  house.  If  you 
say  the  trouble  is  the  Negro  Just  wants  his 
share  of  the  bread,  you're  missing  the  point. 
Bvre,  everyone  vrante  the  good  life,  but  more 
than  that  Is  Just  the  sense  of  being  a  human 
bdng.  That's  where  the  big  appeal  la  In  the 
warrior  aspect  of  this  revolutionary  thing, 
and  dont  discount  It.  This — not  Just 
bread — U  the  glue  that  brings  the  people  to- 
gether. What  good  Is  envy?  You've  got  to 
make  a  man  accept  the  fact  that  he's  black, 
make  him  proud  of  It,  make  him  want  to 
fight  for  it.  Putting  Weaver  In  the  Cabinet 
or  paying  WUUe  Maya  •100,000  a  year  wont 
do  It.  You've  got  to  ahow  him  Whltey  can 
be  M!«red  of  him." 

Echoing  the  same  train  of  thought,  another 
man  soowled  at  a  group  of  Negro  youths  mUl- 
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lids.    They  aren't 


Ing  om  a  comer  In  fronk  of  a  b\imed-oat 
tevwn  In  south  central  Loe  Angeles. 

"Equal  opportunity,  mvi  sweet  obaoenlty," 
he  said.  "The  way  these  Uds  aee  It.  equality 
U  like  Whltey  holds  you 'by  the  belt  at  the 
starting  line  until  everyone  else  Is  halfway 
around  the  track,  then  g(ves  you  a  big  alap 
cm  the  rump  and  says.  I  too,  baby,  you're 
squall'  Takes  an  imusual  ^nan  to  win  a  race 
Uke  that.    It's  eaaler  to  aluot  the  starter." 

Not  many  o(  the  adult  r^tolutlonarlea  seem 
reaUy  concerned  with  a  youth  program 
"Kids  are  extremlste  In  Aeir  own  way"  a 
RAM  member  explains,  ''What  matters  Is 
that  they're  mad;  they  gon't  much  care 
about  long  explanations  a '  why  they're  mad 
The  Idea  of  guerrilla  wi  ifare— tfcat  turns 
tbem  on." 

Question.  Why  don't  1 1 1  revolutionaries 
pay  more  attention  to  Uds  ' 
Answer.  Because  they're 
ready  to  be  revolutionarlea, 

Question.  Are  you  sayln  i  there's  no  place 
for  kids  In  a  revolution?        j 

Answer.  Man,  be  serious  ij  Once  everything 
blows  up,  kids  are  Indlspebsable.  But  not 
in  the  planning  stages.  Tliey'U  probably  be 
the  ones  who  provide  the  incident  that  sete 
It  off,  and  they'll  sure  aa  :  ^U  keep  It  going. 
There's  never  In  history  be  sh  an  armed  revo- 
lution without  a  lot  trf  h  )k  kids.  But.  oh, 
those  baby  brothers  are  l4d  news  when  It 
cwnes  to  keeping  secretel  Let  'em  into  the 
movement  and  we— ah,  ihe  revolutionary 
brothers— would  aU  be  locked  up  before  It 
started.  IT 

QuesUon.  Does  that  meakt  the  brothers  do 
the  planning  and  the  kld«  are  the  cannon 
fodder? 

Answer.  Oh,  come  on/  ^  6t  cannon  fodder 
JIe»crt>e».  They'd  do  It  al  Ithemselvee,  but 
then  aU  It'd  be  U  a  riot.  tiAM  can  handle 
planning,  preparation,  tra  iportetlon.  sup- 
pUes.  Things  Uke  that  are  ^e  difference  be- 
tween a  riot  and  a  revolt.  But  Just  don't  get 
the  idea  the  brothers  are  afraid  of  getthig 
themselves  killed.  I  swear,  a  lot  of  'em  wUl 
feel  cheated  If  they  don't,     i  ' 

One  of  the  most  striklhg  devdopmente 
among  ghetto  teenagers  ha4  been  the  growth 
of  a  "super-gang"  concept  which  haa  made 
the  old  lexicon  of  "turfs'*  and  "rumbles" 
obsolescent.  One  such  super-gang,  known 
as  the  "Five  Percenters."  ca«te  to  the  stirface 
early  last  fall  in  New  York. 

The  name  Five  Peroentei^  stems  from  a 
thesu  that  86%  of  Negroes!  kre  "cattle,"  dl- 
rectionleea    and    ImmobUe;  [that    10%    are 
•Uncle  Toms,"  leading  onl4|at  the  bidding 
and  convenience  of  the  whl  ' 
tbe  remaining  6%  are  dec 
from  the  Uncle  Toms  and 
for  battle  against  Whltey. 

The  Five  Percenters  fr«_ 
•dulte  who  have  had  any  cov-~v.  w.u.  u«na. 
•nd  partly  for  this  reason  lit  Is  dlSciUt  to 
llnd  anyone  In  a  podtltm  to  discuss  them 
authorlteUvely.  The  group  Umbraoes  an  ea- 
tlmated  1,200  youngsters  (t^re  Is  evidence 
or  adult  leadership)  ranging  In  age  upwards 
from  14,  and  they  come  frO|n  all  five  bor- 
oughs of  New  York  City,  but! principally  Har- 
lem and  Bedford-Stuyvesanjt.  Ite  members 
»re  great  admirers  of  the  RAM  brand  of  ex- 
tremism even  though  they  dguld  do  without 
ail  the  Intellectualldng.  •tkej  have  their 
own  arsenal  and  their  own  |4nMd.  baaed  on 
•  pseudo-religious  mysUquWlthat  they  bor- 
rowed In  part  from  the  BlacK  Muslims,  which 
toaps  on  astrology,  numerolo 
They  make  a  big  thing,  for 
not  eating  pork. 

itJ"^^'!.^  tlpoff."  says  a  if  venlle  author- 
il'^l^  ^  ***  ^^'*  *»*^«  *»Mi  »ny  more  In- 
terert  in  dletettc.  than  VSW  to^L^w 
•WK  l.  *''°°**  »uddenly  vante  to  know 
lI«J^w,S**  °«»"»«  «»k«  #h  oU  or  with 

S^  Jt^^^i'"*'***  Moitghettiadulte 
^1^  '™*"  tb.  Five  I ,  roMtM.'  oode. 
Pveate  are  expendable    aap,  i  uuij  u  tbaTn 


and  that 
to  take  over 
>Uise  the  86% 

terrify  most 
with  tbem. 


and  voo-doo. 
xample.  about 


'working  for  The  Bewt.'  These  kids  are  so 
hot  that  they  dont  Just  threaten  to  leave 
home  or  to  hit  the  old  man.  They  threaten 
to  km  him — and  some  of  'em  could  do  It. 

Each  Five  Percenter  la  assessed  dues  of  as 
much  as  ISO  per  month.  It's  any  outdder'a 
guess  where  the  money  comes  from  or  pre- 
cisely how  aU  Of  It  is  spent.  "Wild  as  It 
soimds,"  says  one  youth  cotmselor,  "we're 
pretty  well  convinced  most  of  the  money  goes 
for  the  parties— well,  you  could  call  them 
orglea — after  their  weekly  meetings.  Pot- 
amoklng  is  a  big  part  of  the  group  ritual." 

Studente  and  teachers  have  been  threat- 
ened and  beaten  by  groups  of  Five  Percent- 
ers roaming  the  school  corridors  and  Inter- 
rupting classes  with  loud  racial  Insulte. 

"It's  the  Superman  thing  aU  over  again  " 
says  a  school  ofllclal.  "Somehow  bdng  Five 
Percenters  pumps  these  kids  full  of  their  own 
strength  and  power,  and  alms  it  at  what  they 
are  sure  Is  the  eesentlal  evil  of  white  society 
They'll  tear  a  school  apart  for  no  stronger 
reason  than  that  it  doesn't  provide  an  ade- 
quate course  in  African  history." 

"It  sounds  strange  to  say  it  after  some 
of  the  things  they've  piUled  off,"  says  a 
Junior  high  school  teacher,  "but  most  of 
these  are  not  bad  kids.  Thu  ghetto  life  U 
stacked  awfuUy  high  against  them,  and  the 
wonder  Is  that  any  of  them  make  It  at  all 
How  do  you  reconcile  the  life  of  a  boy 
who's  a  pretty  fair  student  In  school  and  a 
Five  Percenter  on  the  ootelde?  I've  «f^ed 
kids  this  question,  and  I've  seen  them  cry, 
really  cry,  trying  to  explain  It.  Sure,  some 
of  the  Five  Percenters  are  psyohotlcs  and 
have  no  buslnesa  In  school,  but  If  they  were 
all  aa  bad  as  they'd  like  to  have  ua  think.  I'm 
sure  we'd  aU  be  dead.  Something's  golns 
to  have  to  be  done  to  help  theee  kids  oc  the 
place  Is  Just  going  to  blow  up.  It's  a  failure 
our  society  cant  afford.  I  wish  I  had  the 
answer." 

intimately,  vlrtuaUy  every  non-eztremlst 
oonceraed  with  the  orlals  of  the  black  ghettos 
seems  agreed  on  the  first  step  toward  a  solu- 
tion: something  must  be  done,  and  fast  to 
buy  a  Uttle  thne.  ' 

Harlem  last  summer  scrambled  Into  an 
emergency  program,  undwwrltten  by  the 
federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ^wd 
administered  through  ■aBTOv-Acnr.  Harlem's 
antlpoverty  administrative  group.  CaUad 
Project  Uplift,  It  waa  funded  at  gS  mUllon 
and  begun  within  three  weeks'  time,  Ite  chief 
purpose  being  to  avert  a  replay  of  the  Har- 
l«n  rlote  that  had  taken  place  In  the  eum- 

be  accomplished  by  a  commtmlty-run  crash 
program  and  provided  a  checklist  of  mls- 
takea  that  can  be  made. 

UvlngBton  Wlngato.  executive  director  of 
Haryou-Act  Insisted  from  the  beginning  that 
every  element  in  the  community  that  waant 
In  jaU  be  Induded  in  some  way  in  the  plan- 
ning.   This  brought  In  churches,  dvu  rlghte 
groups,  black  natlonallste  of  numerous  de- 
sorlptlmis,  the  dvU  il^te  establishment.  Re- 
publicans. Democrats.  Mandate,  Maolste  and 
ultlmatdy.  Five  Percenters.     Wlngate  was 
nearly  devoured  by  his  own  creature.    Right 
at  the  start  4,000  youngsters  were  signed  up 
for  a  multi-faceted  youth  program  budgeted 
orlglnaUy    to    Indude    ajKK).    Bookkeeping 
collapaed,  checks  were  mislaid  cr  not  made 
out  and  the  youngsters  nearly  wrecked  the 
Haryou  c^cee  before  they  were  coded  off. 
But   Project    Uplift   dgaagged   on    through 
the  summer,  culminating  on  a  dlsquletlady 
hot  day.  September  11,  with  a  gl^mtlc  pa- 
rade and  picnic  that  Involved  vlrtuaUy  aU  of 
Harlem  and  wound  up  In  Central  Park— and 
without    unhappy    Incident.    It    was    one 
month  to  the  day  after  the  Watte  rioting  bad 
begun  In  south  Loe  Angeles,  which  had  no 
summer  program. 

No  extremist  today  dalms  credit  for  auob 
acattered  masterminding  as  evdved  durlnc 
the  awae  of  the  Los  Aagetes'  Watte  rlote  of 
1886;  but  stgnUoanUy  the  claim  Is  that  plans 
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are  already  weU  In  hand  for  'the  next  one  " 
vi^never  and  wherever  It  begins.  The  hot- 
test prospecte  at  the  moment — ^in  addition 
to  Loa  Angdea    aeem  to  be  Oakland.  Wash- 

5S°:J?*''  *'•*  ■'*** ^*y  »«»«» Bt.  Louis. 
».  \^*U*..^".*  ******  demonstration  of  how 
much  heU  a  Uttle  organization  can  raise- 
says  a  highly  involved  observer,  "it  gaVe 
theee  people  a  chance  to  see  white  cope  reaUy 
•oared— actually  on  the  run,  from  tnetn. 
Just  think  what  could  happen  In  a  highly 
°2*°^  ghetto,  Uke  Harlem  or  PhUaSl- 
phU.  where  streete  are  narrow  and  bulldlnoa 
are  higher  and  anlpers  can  control  the  roof- 
t^.  But  It  could  happen  anywhere,  or 
everywhere  at  onoe.    Just  watch." 

,.Ji7^*.i^''*^  **'  ^^  *'*»  rlght'now  Is  even 
u^ler  than  it  was  before  the  Watte  thin*  - 
•ays  Lou  Smith,  western  regional  director 
of  coax.  Who  heads  a  sdf-etartlng  neighbor- 
hood rehabUltetlon  unit  called  OpS»tlon 
Bootstrap  in  south  Los  Angdes.  People  hen 
are  jun  up  to  their  noees.  and  ttl^^St 
teklng  any  more  vrlthout  doing  somethlajr 
about  It.  These  folks  are  not  asking  tni 
heU  of  a  lot.  Just  for  someone  to  be  con- 
^.Ti?^-  ,*"*•"  •»  tens  of  thousands  of 
iiaddle-class  white  folks  who  are  really  wor- 
rieoand  want  to  do  something.  But  the 
f^;^^^^  »«t  Clearing  the  way  for  them. 
I  think  If  s  going  to  blow  here  and  In  almost 
every  ghetto  aeroas  the  country." 

"A  whole  lot  of  It  Is  poiioe,"  a  young  Loa 
Anples  extremist  leader  says  q3eUy. 
There  s  stui  a  man  undsr  that  blue  suit, 
and  he  can  be  Just  as  wrong  as  anyone  dae. 
rve  watched  beating  after  beating,  and  I  just 
got  hardened  In  here  [hitting  his  chestl  A 
kid  caught  out  by  himself  sees  some  oopa 
coimng  at  him  and  he's  gonna  run.  AIom. 
in  this  area,  he-k  gotta  fear  ttMpoUoe.  laaw 
a  boy  during  the  rlot^-aU  he  had  In  his 
n^nd  was  a  camera.  The  cope  yeUed  at  him 
and  he  ran.  They  blasted  right  throu^  hUn 
with  a  ahotgun.  ^^ 

"I  want  a  unity  In  this  town,  so  that  man— 

!^*i?^  '"  ?°i  ***^  ^  «>=»  *»<«»n  »»«• 
and  anatoh  nohoAy.  I  try  to  teU  The  Beaat, 
and  I'U  teU  him  onoe  mere:  You're  pushln' 
too  hard.  We're  vHth  the  brother  on  the 
•treet.  Even  when  the  gny^  wrong  wei* 
g^na  be  with  him.  Thla  has  got  to  be  un- 
derstood. If  nothing's  done,  rm  sure  not 
going  to  teU  thete  feUows— ah— not  to  ddend 
themsdves." 

"I  cant  buy  the  extremlM  viewpoint.**  aaya 
another  yoimg  man  atandlng  on  a  Watts  In- 
tersecUon  where  bulldoMrs  had  deared  away 
▼JJtlgte  of  a  aupecmarket  and  Uquor  store. 
It  dfors  no  future.  It  seems  to  me.  but  wip- 
ing 'them'  out  azid  then  dttlng  around  wait- 
ing for  someone  to  get  us. 

"But  a  lot  of  foUu  around  ^ere  look  up 
to  these  guys  as  though  they  were  modem 
AmcrlMm  revolutlonlste.  Maybe  ttMff 
right.  England  dldnt  give  any  man  reasons 
for  revolt  In  1776  than  there  are  taera  right 
now."  ^^ 

Is  there  an  answer?  Not  without  honert, 
black-and-white  dialogue  that  penetrmtea  the 
ghetto  waU  and  addreaaes  itself  to  the 
hatred  pent  up  within  It. 

"It  would  hdp  enormoxisly  in  America  If 
there  were  a  10-year  moratorium  on  the 
word  'love.' "  says  Lsrone  BenneU.  Tt  Is  not 
required,  finaUy,  that  we  lore  each  other 
What  U  required  U  eomethlng  Infinitely  mere 
<lUBcult — for  us  to  confront  each  other." 

The  convenatlon  in  a  dingy  tevem  had 
gone  on  for  three  hours  and  become  lese 
guarded. 

Question.  WUl  the  extremlste  hold  to- 
gether once  It  aU  starte? 

Answer.  Who  knows?  It's  easy,  you  know, 
to  sit  around  cafes  and  shriek  'Treedoml" 
It*  a  lot  colder  out  on  the  streete,  even  la 
mid-summer,  w^en  they're  ahooting  at  yoB 

Queetton.  What  la  It  exaeUy  that  the 
tivothsn  want?  Is  there  aaytbtng  that 
would  call  It  off,  even  temporarUy? 
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Anmrtr.  NoUilug  tlutt  WUUjr^  raady  to 
glv«. 

QuesUon.  Wbat«  the  and  of  U7 

AiMww.  Man,  I  dont  know.  Conoamtim- 
tlon  camp*,  maybe,  like  for  the  Japeneee  <» 
the  Weet  CoMt  In  1»42.  Some  of  the 
brotlien  talk  about  victory,  but  thla  U  noa- 
aenee.  It's  like  all  wars.  First  tbere'a  a 
reaaon.  tben  an  Incident — and  blooey  I  Well 
fight  because  there's  no  choice.  There's  some 
aatlafactlon  Juat  In  knowing  how  much  bell 
can  be  raised  while  It  laeta. 

Question.  Once  a  revolt  starts,  are  «U  white 
men  ta>gets7 

Anawer.  Oottabe. 

Question.  How  about  the  whites  who've 
laid  their  lives  on  the  line  for  the  Negroes 
IntheSouthT 

Answer.  Some  of  ua  would  like  to  Issue 
armbands  to  them — ^you  know,  passee, 
they've  earned  "em.  Ck>d  knows — If  we 
thOTight  It  would  work.    But  It  woukln^. 

Queetlon.  You're  a  clvlllaed,  well-educated 
man.  Would  you  really  pick  up  a  g^un  and 
man  the  barrloadest 

Anawer.  Baby,  mott  revolutionaries  are 
clTlUflad.  well -educated  men  with  a  eauae 
they  think  U  righteous.  I'U  be  on  the  Une 
when  tile  time  comes. 

Queetlon.  Do  you  think  yot<  want  to  dlef 

Answer.  I'd  Uke  to  come  out  olive,  baby. 
But  y'know,  at  4  o'clock  In  the  morning  some 
days  I  just  dont  see  how.  Thla  thing  haa  got 
to  be  reeolved  in  my  generation. 

Queetlon.  Why  your  genarattont 

Answer.  Hmm.  .  .  .  Why  not? 

Question.  If  I  came  Into  your  aighta,  would 
you  pull  the  trigger? 

Anawer.  Without  batting  an  eye.  baby. 


ELECTION  m  THE  DOBONICAN 
REPUBLIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  GonzauzJ  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
onanlBKms  oonaent  to  rerlse  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  into  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point  or 
during  the  course  of  my  address. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BRT) .  Is  there  objectltm  to  the  request 
at  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Ttkon  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOMZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
the  liberty  and  I  am  rather  reluctant  to 
Impose  upon  the  Members  who  stUI  re- 
main in  today's  session  in  order  to  fur- 
ther explain  and  enlarge  and  report  my 
obserratkms  as  an  observer  for  the  Or- 
gaoiaatlon  of  American  States  during  the 
recent  election  in  Santo  Domingo,  which 
took  place  last  Wednesday,  June  1. 
^  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  feel  im- 
pelled to  do  so  is  that  this  was  such  an 
Impressive  experience  and  some  features 
of  this  election  have  yet  to  be  reported, 
.  from  what  I  have  gathered  from  all  the 
known  sources,  whether  the  wire  serv- 
ices or  feature  articles  that  have  been 
written,  and  I  believe  that  It  wUl  in  some 
small  way  Justify  the  remarks  that  I 
want  to  make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  earlier  today, 
I  was  1  of  approximately  41  observers 
that  the  Organisation  of  American 
States  sriected  from  the  various  coun- 
tries that  compose  the  membership  of 
this  very  valuaUe  organiition.  I  was 
prtvUeted  to  be  one  of  three  from  the 
United  States.  TMs  was  done  upon  the 
request  of  the  provisional  President  of 


the  Dominican  Republic.  Dr.  Oarcla 
Oodoy  who  requested  that  the  OAS  ap- 
point a  group  of  dtlEens,  impartial,  to 
serve  as  observers  during  the  course  of 
this  election  and  the  appointment  and 
selection  was  to  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary General,  Dr.  Mora  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  had  beoi  quite  a 
good  deal  of  apprehension  that  where  a 
country  which  had  been  wracked  by  a 
civil  war,  by  intervention  and  occupa- 
tion, could  imder  these  conditions  hold 
an  election  in  the  sense  that  you  and  I 
would  understand  an  election,  an  elec- 
tion that  would  be  free  from  Intimida- 
tion, an  election  that  would  protect  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot,  and  the  democratic 
processes  as  we  understand  them  and 
take  them  for  granted  in  our  own  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  haiH>y  to  say 
that  I  was  given  the  opportunity  to  travel 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Domin- 
ican capital.  Most  of  the  observers 
were  as^gned  to  areas  outside  the  Do- 
minican capital  and  out  Into  the  country- 
side. Every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
countryside  had  an  assigned  representa- 
tive. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  fortunate  and  was 
one  of  four  of  the  team  of  observers  for 
tiie  OAS  who  was  assigned  to  the  capital 
sector.  As  such  I  started  early  on  elec- 
tion day  and  visited  a  number  of  51  dif- 
ferent polling  places  which  in  that  coun- 
try are  known  as  mesas  or  tables.  That 
Is  the  name  derived  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  an  election  table.  In  each  one 
of  these  precincts  there  was  a  presiding 
Judge,  with  two  officials  to  cdd  him,  and 
each  single  party  had  a  poll  watcher  or 
what  we  would  call  a  poll  watcher  to 
challenge.  If  necessary,  any  voter  whose 
credentials  they  felt  were  not  in  order. 
The  military,  which  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  known  as  the  fuerzas  arma- 
das, the  armed  services,  were  restricted 
to  their  barracks.  The  pollcia  nacional — 
which  you  and  I  would  roughly  construe 
to  be  the  National  Guard — ^was  there  on 
duty  to  make  sure  that  no  disorders  or 
any  type  of  physical  violence  would  take 
place  during  the  course  of  the  election 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  polls  opened  promptly 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  closed  at 
6  pjn. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  you  had  been  with  me 
you  would  have  been  highly  pleased  to 
have  seen  the  conduct  of  this  election  and 
the  exemplary  behavior  of  the  Domini- 
cans during  the  oourse  of  election  day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  recall  no  election 
that  I  have  personally  been  involved  in 
at  home  or  any  other  that  I  have  wit- 
nessed that  could  have  had  more  order, 
better  respect  for  procedure  and  absolute 
guarantee  of  the  sanctity  of  the  vote  and 
the  secrecy  of  the  ballot. 

Mr.  I^peaker,  the  military  were  disen- 
franchised; that  is,  no  member  of  the 
armed  services  or  the  national  poUce 
could  vote  in  the  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  period  of  approxi- 
mately 36  hours  prior  to  the  election  day. 
no  type  of  political  activity  was  per- 
mitted, no  radio  speeches,  no  type  of  cam- 
paigning or  pohtieklng.  The  candidates 
had  withdrawn  to  their  respective  resi- 
dences. 


"nie  candidates  had  withdrawn  to  their 
respective  residences  and  a  period  of 
calm  and  tranquillity  prevailed.  This, 
I  think,  is  something  that  perhaps  we 
could  adopt  in  our  own  country.  In  any 
event  the  opportunity  was  there  to  enter 
Into  the  polling  booth  as  I  did,  in  each 
one  of  these  51  different  polling  places.  I 
covered  an  area  from  across  the  river. 
over  the  bridge  as  they  say  there — and 
went  into  the  poorest  sector  and  I  trav- 
eled into  the  center  of  the  city  or  the 
old  section  of  the  city  which  curiously 
enough  they  call  the  new  city,  but  in 
reality  it  is  the  old  sector  where  you  re- 
call that  the  heavy  fighting  took  place  a 
litUe  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Some  of  the  buildings,  of  course,  still 
have  all  of  the  marks  of  that  tragic  epi- 
sode in  the  Dominican  Republic  The 
thing  that  impressed  me  more  than  any- 
thing else  was  the  absolute  absence  of 
either  covert  or  overt  bitterness,  resent- 
ment, or  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  pec^le. 
Everywhere  I  went,  and  I  had  the  great 
privilege  of  being  Invited  into  the  homes 
of  some  of  these  officials  and  I  also  had 
the  additional  privilege  of  having  been 
granted  a  visit  and  an  interview  with 
two  of  the  principal  candidates — the 
third  candidate  was  not  at  home  when  I 
visited  him,  that  was  Dr.  Bonnelly  and 
therefore  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  visit 
with  him  personally.  But  I  did  with  Dr. 
Juan  Bosch  and  also  with  Mr.  Joaquin 
Balaguer  who  actually  apparently  has 
won  that  election.  Both  of  these  men 
are  highly  cultured,  very  eloquent,  and 
articulate  gentlemen. 

All  of  the  election  processes  that  we 
who  are  in  politics  in  the  United  States 
identify  with  a  political  campaign  were 
present  in  that  election.  I  feel  as  a  politi- 
cian that  it  was  Interesting  to  note  the 
losing  candidate  was  the  gentleman  who 
did  not  go  out  to  campaign  but  rather 
because  of  fear  of  violence  had  restricted 
himself  to  his  residence  and  therefore 
had  not  gone  out  to  approach  the  voters. 
His  opponent  who  from  all  appearances 
had  conducted  a  saturation  campaign 
with  all  of  the  techniques  such  as  but- 
tons, ribbons,  and  brochures  won  the 
election. 

The  only  difference  here  is  that  their 
political  placards,  as  we  know  them,  are 
absent  and  Instead  It  Is  open  season  to 
write  your  campaign  slogans  on  any- 
body and  everybody's  walls — walls  on 
homes,  walls  on  buildings,  and  so  on. 
I  am  sure  that  the  owners  of  those  walls 
will  have  to  do  a  complete  repainting  Job. 

The  spirit  of  the  people — ^the  apparent 
ouUook — and  it  was  more  than  apparent 
because  it  was  obvious — the  spirit  and 
outiook  that  was  reflected  by  the  citizens 
who  participated  In  the  voting  was  one 
that  would  give  us  all  a  great  deal  of  hope 
and  certainly  strengthens  our  belief  for 
those  of  us  wtio  believe  in  the  essential 
goodness  of  the  democratic  processes. 

Everywhere  I  went,  once  the  people  let 
their  hair  down — and  all  of  our  conver- 
sations ww«  carried  on  In  Spanish— as 
I  say,  everywhere  I  went  once  they  let 
their  hair  down  they  had  no  hesitancy 
in  letting  their  feelings  be  Imown. 

The  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
whom  I  met  were  warm  and  demonstra- 
tive and  ^courteous  at  all  times.    Then 
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of  resentment. 


uals.  One  of 
le  other  person 
iurlng  the  con- 
blttemess,  but 
t  one  would 
have  who  had 


was  a  complete  absen( 
bitterness,  or  otmiidalni 

I  talked  to  two  Indli 
them  had  lost  an  arm 
said  he  had  been  bumi 
flict  and  he  did  show 
not  the  kind  of  feeling 
expect  an  Individual 
gone  through  that  kind'  bf  experience 

Everywhere  the  feeliqg  was  the  same. 
They  said:  i 

We  want  you  to  know  fiat  whatever  Im- 
pression or  Image  there  1«  of  ua  abroad  to 
the  effect  that  we,  the  peot4e  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  are  lawless  t*  that  we  do  not 
want  to  have  the  demo^^tlc  process — all 
that  is  a  very  serloua  error. 


They  would  also  say 

We  are  glad  that  you  arel^terested  enough 
to  want  to  know  about  th4«e  things. 

Everywhere  I  traveled  during  the 
course  of  the  election  the  people  were 
most  generous  and  hospitable.  The  re- 
action of  everyone,  froin  the  individual 
election  official  to  the  voters  sttmding  in 
line,  was  universally  one  reflecting  grati- 
tude that  people  outsid^jScmto  were  in- 
terested enough  to  come  io  their  country 
to  see  for  themselves  th  \k  they  were  law 
abiding  and  that  they  mil  believe  hi  the 
democratic  processes. 

The  a]»>arent  President-elect,  Dr. 
Joaquin  Balaguer.  was  n  ^t  gracious  and 
generous  in  allowing  mc  two  interviews: 
one,  on  the  afternoon  of  ^le  election  day 
itself,  shortly  before  he  ^  mat  to  vote,  and 
the  other  early  in  the  i  [»ming  the  day 
after  the  electimis.  In  fact,  I  was  the 
first  non-Domlnlcan  to  greet  and  con- 
gratulate the  apparent  winning  candi- 
date. Dr.  Balaguer,  a  quiet  and  soft- 
spoken  and  highly  culti)red  man.  very 
calmly  stated  that  It  wita  his  hope  and 
aspiration  to  help  brim  about  national 
unity,  which  he  conside  rM  the  absolute 
essential  in  order  to  rest  ^re  normalcy  to 
tills  long-suffering  coiitry.  He  was 
most  conciliatory  and  st  ijted  in  my  pres- 
ence, in  answer  to  a  question,  that  he 
considered  his  princiF4l  <9Ponent  a 
patriot  that  he  would  welcome  to  his 
Cabinet  if  he  so  desiited.  This,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  dei  dmistrates  that 
stature  of  the  man.  I 

Also,  as  I  stated,  I  ^ia  privileged  to 
meet  with  Dr.  Juan  Bosin.  the  very  per- 
sonable and  popular  l<Ader,  who  con- 
sented to  see  me  on  thei  (ame  afternoon 
of  the  election.  Dr.  BoM^  did  not  dis- 
cuss politics  with  me,  buErather  the  fact 
that  he  was  pleased  to  Me  a  man  of  my 
kind,  with  the  ability  to  ibnverse  fluently 
in  Spanish,  and  then  pnkeeded  to  reveal 
his  deep  and  varied  eruqltion,  discussing 
many  historical  facts  ^f  interest  both 
about  my  native  State 
as  about  Mexico.  In 
is  a  most  intelligent,  pe^ 
ual,  who  also  revealed 
his  coimtry  and  his 
to  its  progress  and  bett 

By  way  of  parenthe 

take  this  opportunity  toji^ 

vious  great  contribution  being  made  by 
everyone  who  represents  the  United 
States  there.  aU  the  way  trom  the  Ameri- 
can Charges  d'Aflaires.  aa  weU  as  our  mili- 
tary contingent  and  lead  ^'shlp— all  mili- 
tary were  restricted  to  their  areas— be- 
cause quite  obviously  to  ii  e  the  American 


}t  Texas,  as  well 
tort.  Dr.  Bosch 
)nable  Individ- 
deep  love  for 
to  contribute 
lent. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I 
lention  the  ob- 


mllltary  man  is  not  a  symbol  at  hate  or 
dlsUke.  but  has,  because  of  the  tradi- 
tional American  humanltarUmlsm, 
estaMlshed  an  amaalngly  successful  rap- 
port, as  I  say;  all  the  way  from  these 
diverse  componmts  of  American  sym- 
bolism In  the  Dominican  RepubUc  to  the 
American  rQ>resentative  to  the  OAS, 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker. 

I  sincerely,  believe.  Mr.  Speakn*.  that 
the  pe<H>le  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
have  given  an  example  to  the  world  ot 
good  citizenship  and  that  they  are  true 
believers  In  the  processes  of  donocracy. 
I  firmly  believe  that  through  a  near- 
miracle  everyone  of  us  in  the  New  World 
interested  in  good  relations,  in  the  gov- 
ernment derived  by  the  Just  consent  of 
the  governed.  In  freedom,  and  in  the 
promise  of  the  New  World — for  after  all 
it  was  in  Santo  Domingo  that  the  New 
World  we  know  was  bom  for  it  was  here 
that  Columbus  first  set  foot — ^yes,  we 
have  been  given  a  second  chance  in  Santo 
Domingo. 

God  willing,  and  with  a  sustained  in- 
terest on  our  part  to  be  helpful  and 
friendly,  the  Republic  of  Santo  Dcmilngo 
will  enter  a  new  and  a  glorious  water- 
shed of  development,  progress,  and  peace. 

Mr.  Speakn:.  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Insert  Into  the  Record  a  news 
r^Tort  from  the  Washington  Post    of 
Junes.  1966: 
BALAOiTia  AND  BoscH  Mkct  AS  OLD  FamriM 

Santo  Dominoo,  June  7. — Preeldent-elect 
Joaquin  Balaguer  and  defeated  presidential 
candidate  Juan  Boech  met  and  embraced 
last  nig^t,  reportedly  at  the  home  of  a 
mutual  friend. 

It  la  not  known  whether  Boech  congratu- 
lated Balaguer  on  his  victory  in  last  Wednea- 
days  election,  or  If  he  agreed  to  recognise 
bis  government. 

Balaguer  won  the  presidential  contest  with 
a  margin  of  nearly  260,000  votes.  The  oOcial 
results  have  not  been  released  and  Boseh  has 
not  pubUcIy  conceded.  His  Party  la  seeWng 
to  establish  proof  of  votmg  irregularities  In 
order  to  challenge  some  of  the  results. 

"It  was  really  a  meeting  of  old  friends 
who  have  a  deep  and  mutual  req>eet  for  each 
other,"  Informed  aouroes  said. 

In  another  development,  ofllclala  of  Bosch's 
Party  claimed  police  and  armed  forces  were 
persecuting  members  of  their  Party.  They 
said  some  members  from  the  interior  were 
arriving  In  the  capital  "for  protection."  The 
aoeusatlms  were  denied  by  nfltelMs  o€  the 
armed  forces  and  Balaguer's  Party. 


OBSERVERS    OF    THE    MISSISSIPPI 
ELECTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Contkrs]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  follow  my  distinguished  and 
able  colleague  trom  Texas,  Mr.  Hdibt 
Gonzalez,  and  to  hear  his  very  en- 
lightening and,  I  think  to  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers present,  encouraging  report  on  the 
state  of  political  activities  from  that 
great  area  which  he  recently  visited  on 
election  day.  I  Uilnk  it  is  quite  signifi- 
cant that  Biembers  of  the  House  take  It 
upon  themselves  to  determine  the  nature 
and  the  fairness  of  elections  in  the  var- 
ious parts  of  our  country  and  other 
places,  because  I  think  it  Is  important 
that  we  lead  the  world  producing,  In  the 


candid  study  and  observation  of  the  fair- 
ness of  the  election  process,  which  is  In 
truth  the  heart  and  core  of  any  form  of 
a  democratic  govemmmt. 

Therefore,  Mr.  E^ieaker,  It  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  report  to 
you  and  to  my  colleagues  that  yestorday 
seven  Members  of  this  body  were  present 
in  the  State  of  MlsdssiKil  when  a  very 
historic  occasion  took  place.  I  refer  now. 
of  course,  to  the  primary  election  that 
was  conducted  in  this  State.  Seven 
Members  from  this  body  observed  that 
election.  I  would  like  to  moition  their 
names  because  I  think  they  deserve  not 
mere  nominal  mention  of  th^  role  In 
the  election  in  passing;  I  think  they  de^ 
serve  the  heartfelt  tributes  and  com- 
mendations of  this  entire  body. 

A  bipartisan  group  of  Members  from 
this  House  Joined  me  in  observing  the 
electoral  processes  that  took  place  In 
Mississippi  yesterday. 

I  refer  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  our 
distinguished  and  able  colleagues.  Ooden 
Red,  BxirjAicni  Rosbmthal,  Wzlliam 
Rtah.  ted  KuPFEKMAir,  Lester  Wolff. 
and  John  Dow.  Members  who  are  as 
busy  as  all  of  us  are  tn  this  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress,  but.  when  approached 
by  me.  Joined  in  a  very  Important  mis- 
sion to  the  Southland  to  witness  and  ob- 
serve the  election  process  in  operation, 
and  to  det^mlne  whether  the  great 
words  that  were  spoken  by  so  many  of 
our  colleagues  during  the  passage  of  the 
Voter  Rights  Act  of  1965  had  been  spoken 
in  vain. 

I  was  indeed  Impressed  with  the 
deliberate  reflectimi  that  they  gave  to 
my  invitation,  because  they  wanted  to 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or  not  such 
a  mission  would  serve  a  useful  purpose. 
They  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  a 
trip  by  Members  of  this  body  into  one 
of  our  great  States  would  be  one  that 
would  reflect  credit  upon  this  House. 
They  wanted  to  know  what  impact,  if 
any,  our  visit  into  Mississippi  would  have 
upon  the  election  that  was  in  progress 
yesterday. 

I  point  this  out  because  this  was  not  a 
hastily  contrived  mission.  Least  of  all 
was  it  a  publicity-seeking  operation. 
Nor  was  it  a  visit  intended  to  iNAIidie 
or  martyrize  some  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress as  opposed  to  others,  because  in- 
deed had  all  of  the  Members  who  wanted 
to  Join  us  been  able  to  free  themselves 
of  their  previous  obligations,  there  would 
have  been  over  35  Members  of  this  body 
that  would  have  Joined  me  in  Sfisslsslppl 
for  their  primary  elections  in  1966. 

They  would  have  Joined  me  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  the  elections  in 
&fisslBslppi  yesterday  were  the  freest 
elections  that  have  been  conducted  in 
that  State — and  I  say  this  advisedly — 
since  the  Reconstruction  period  of  1865. 
We  were  observing  and  participating  In 
elections  that  were  being  maintained 
under  the  watchful  and  careful  serutlnctr, 
for  the  first  time  in  American  history,  of 
Federal  registrars  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment observers,  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  and  many  civil  rights 
organizations,  religious  organizations, 
and  individual  Americans  who  share  with 
us  the  oontinulng  concern  that  Ist-class, 
as  oiHMsed  to  2d-,  Id-,  or  lOth-daas 
dttzCTiship,  will  become  an  accepted  and 
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erdliuuT  actMtjr,  not  Juat  In  Mlwtiriiipl 
Int  In  ererjr  one  of  our  M  gre«t  States  in 
the  Union. 

So  I  say  to  you:  We  went  to  Mtoriiwippl 
with  the  same  mladaa  of  urgency  that 
another  treat  American  only  the  previous 
day  had  left  en  route  for  that  State.  We 
left  with  the  aame  iplrtt  ol  food  will  and 
desire  to  brine  the  hlghft  standards  of 
intetrity  and  falrplay  to  the  democratie 
election  procedures  of  that  State  that 
have  concerned  every  Member  in  this 
body  sinee  we  began  passing  civil  rights 
legislation  in  1957. 

It  was  with  a  paraUel  spirit  that  the 
two  groups  of  people  left  for  the  State 
of  Mississippi:  One.  a  Negro  cltisen  bom 
and  raised  In  that  State  and  a  handful 
of  his  friends  who  were  going  back  to 
give  courage  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Negro  Americans  who  are  lesun- 
Ing-^and  have  yet  to  learn  fully— of  the 
election  process,  and  the  other,  a  mission 
of  seven  Membors  of  this  dlsttngiilshed 
body  who  were  going  to  observe  the  elec- 
tion processes  as  they  were  actually  prac- 
ticed. 

The  members  of  this  team,  an  ad  hoe 
eooimittee.  were  very  thorough  and  very 
dedicated  in  seeking  a  trae  and  accurate 
picture  of  voting  practices  in  Mississippi 
In  this  primary  conducted  on  June  7. 
194M.  They  apprqached  this  question 
with  an  impartiali^  that  would  be  more 
suitable  for  a  judicial  decision,  because 
they  did  not  Identify,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
any  political  party,  or  with  any  candi- 
date, or  with  any  particular  local  or  na- 
tional political  aflUlatlon  that  might  have 
been  active  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
Indeed,  they  went  to  great  pains  to  dis- 
avow and  disconnect  themselves  from 
any  possihle  Imidieatians. 

We  had  on  our  committee  not  one  sin- 
gle person  who  was  active  or  connected 
with  any  candidate  or  pcdltlcal  activity 
that  was  going  on  on  dectlon  day  in  the 
State  of  MSssisslppL  Indeed,  the  seven 
Members  of  Vbe  Oongreas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
bent  over  backward  to  make  sure  that 
everything  they  said  and  did,  as  they  con- 
ducted themsrives  through  that  State, 
was  fair.  Impartial,  and  was  saving  the 
greater  and  laoader  interests  of  the 
House  of  RepresentaUvea. 

I  am  very  happy  to  report  back  to  you. 
In  brief  form,  some  of  the  exciting  and 
dynamic  and  encouraging  experiences 
that  were  our  fortune  to  experience  and 
witness  as  we  talked  to  Negro  and  white 
voters  In  that  State,  to  people  working 
at  the  polls  and  In  the  elective  processes, 
to  the  State  policemen  and  ofBcers,  to 
members  of  the  Justice  Department,  tn- 
oludlng  peoi^  who  were  working  there 
as  registrars. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  what  we  saw  and 
heard  and  witnessed  as  we  traveled 
through  two  ot  the  great  ccnnmercial 
cities  in  Mississippi  and  their  environs 
was  Indeed  the  proof  positive  that  Mis- 
sissippi iB  at  last  at  a  new  and  great 
turning  point  in  this  quest  for  full  po- 
litical rights  for  every  man  and  woman 
in  that  State,  regardless  of  his  or  her 
race,  color,  or  oraed:  because.  Mr. 
^leakflr.  we  saw  progress.  WesawNegro 
and  white  voters  Uned  up  quietly  in  many 
of  the  polUng  piaees  throughout  Jaekson 
and  Canton.  Mlsa.  * 


We  saw  and  spoke  with  many  people 
in  the  voting  lines  who  had  never  voted 
before  In  their  entire  lifetimes.  We  saw 
and  talked  with  local  Section  ofllelals. 
men  and  women  conunissioned  bar  that 
State  to  conduct  and  supervise  the  voting 
process. 

We  were  very  ideased  to  note  that  at 
least  if  they  were  not  enthusiastic  and 
overly  friendly  about  the  transitions 
which  were  taking  place  in  that  State 
they  were  determined  to  do  their  Jobs 
and  to  discharge  their  responsibilities 
with  a  minlnmm  of  emotionalism  in  as 
fair  a  way  as  they  possibly  oould. 

I  say  we,  as  tbe  members  of  this 
ad  hoc  committee,  were  extremely 
pleased  if  not  surprised  by  the  cordial  re- 
ception we  received.  Let  me  not  exclude 
from  this  recitation  the  fact  that  the 
State  police  there  acted  as  our  escorts 
throughout  the  entire  time  we  were 
there. 

I  am  not  here  to  tell  the  Members  that 
the  elections  in  Mississippi  were  without 
unusual  and  unf  ortimate  Incidents.  I  do 
not  oome  before  this  body  to  report  that 
there  were  not  critldsms  and  complaints 
soMl  protests  of  racial  discrimination  and 
unfairness  which  were  lodged  against 
quite  a  number  of  election  officials  dur- 
ing the  course  of  yesterday's  election. 

But  what  city  or  what  State  is  totally 
free  from  those  charges?  I  know  we 
hear  them  in  KTirhigftn  We  have  heard 
them  in  New  Yoric.  We  have  heard 
them  in  Illinois  and  in  California. 

So  I  point  out  that  the  complaints  we 
speak  of.  although  they  are  still  grave 
and  are  still  of  a  very  serious  nature, 
were  nonetheless  in  a  minority  and  that, 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  no  actual 
violence  or  bloodshed  was  reported 
throiwhout  the  State  of  Mlsslssli)i>i  on 
its  primary  election  day  held  only 
yesterday. 

It  seems  to  me  appropriate  that  I  Just 
mention  part  of  an  HH-orial  which  re- 
ferred to  that  great  Mlsstssipirian  who 
discharged  a  very  great  and  important 
and  vital  responsibility  when  he  deter- 
mined to  Join  with  whoever  would  come 
with  him  down  a  public  highway  to  help 
give  courage  to  those  brave  Negroes  in 
that  State  who  are  yet  overcoming  the 
fear  of  many  generations  in  i«»^ming  to 
fully  participate  in  the  deet<Kal  proc- 
esses in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Providentially,  miraculously,  the  life  of 
Mr.  James  Meredith  was  spared.    As  the 
Washington  Post  went  on  to  say: 
FuecDOii  Mascr 

By  proTMentlml  marcy,  Jmdm  Ueredlth's 
life  s«ema  to  bjive  b«en  spared.  He  offered 
ttiat  life  on  the  altar  of  Iresdom  aa  surely  aa 
any  soldier  on  a  field  of  battle.  In  the  face 
of  Jeers  and  curses — and  freely  offered  pre- 
dictions that  he  was  going  to  be  killed — from 
thugs  who  lined  the  rural  roadside  akmg 
vhleh  be  was  walking,  he  moved  steadfastly 
on  his  determined  way,  seeking  to  set  an  ex- 
ample at  courage  for  fellow-Megroes  In  Mla- 
Umalppi.  seeking  to  spark  the  courage  needed 
there  by  Negroes  to  ezerclae  the  right  to  vote. 

What  happens  now  to  the  fanatic  or  mad- 
man who  shot  Itwedlth  Is  relatively  unim- 
portant; he  should  be  confined,  of  course, 
and  probably  in  a  mental  Institution.  But 
what  happens  to  the  ooDdtttons  and  attitudes 
that  produced  this  baztertty  la  of  crucial 
f>oniwniBnc».  Two  kinds  of  action  need  to 
to  tiafeui. 


One  kind  of  action  la  local.  It  la  clear  from 
the  ugly  crowds  that  taunted  Meredith  and 
his  companions  along  their  route  that  the 
would-be  assassin's  behavior  was  not  singu- 
lar, save  In  its  extraTaganee.  It  was  simply 
an  expreaalon  cC  the  boundleaa  boatlUty  felt 
by  some  Ignorant  whites  In  Mississippi  to- 
ward Negroes  who  dare  to  assert  rights  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  That  hoatllity  Is  a  r^lectlon 
of  the  malign  leadership  that  has  prevailed 
In  Mississippi;  It  can  be  changed  by  sotmd 
leadership.  Misslsslpplans  who  deplore  this 
kind  of  senseless  violence  can  act  to  over- 
come It  and  prevent  It  In  the  future  by 
teaching  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  a 
common  humanity,  by  Insisting  iqxm  a  re- 
spect for  civil  rights  regardless  of  race. 

The  other  kind  of  action  la  FMeraL  Con- 
gress now  has.  before  It  a  comprehensive  civil 
rights  bill,  one  of  the  specific  provisions  of 
which  Is  designed  to  strengthen  protection 
for  civil  rights  workers  and  advocates.  James 
Meredith's  sacrifice  ought  to  spur  congres- 
sional concern  and  move  this  bill  to  swift 
enactment.  It  ought  also  to  spur  Federal 
authorities  to  the  moat  vlgorotis  Implemen- 
tation of  Federal  power.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  even  clearer  reason  to  uae  every 
device  at  its  command  to  protect  clvU  rights. 
James  Meredith's  private  demonstration  has 
demonstrated  a  great  deal. 

So,  too,  Mr.  l^ieaker,  the  demonstra- 
tion of  seven  Members  of  this  body,  re- 
flecting the  constant  interest  of  many 
other  of  their  colleagues,  demonstrated 
a  great  deal.  This  sojourn  to  Missis- 
sippi, I  believe,  reflected  the  sentiments 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  this  body 
of  the  Congress,  which  by  virtue  of  its 
constitutional  creation  is  nearest  to  all 
the  people  in  all  the  States.  Our  na- 
tional conscience  resides  in  the  Congress, 
and  we  know  that  we  did  not  misread  the 
mood  of  scores  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  now  again  deeply  oonoemed 
about  Justice  and  faiiplay  in  Missis- 
sippt  Mr.  James  Meredith,  the  epitome 
of  everything  that  we  hold  to  be  decent 
and  Just,  was  once  again  the  target  of 
a  paranoid  racial  hatred.  The  conscience 
of  the  Congress  and  the  mood  of  revul- 
sion in  America  against  what  was  done 
to  Meredith  made  our  trip  imperative. 
Against  this  kind  of  emotional  backdrop, 
we  went  to  see  for  ourselves  what  were 
the  good  points,  what  were  the  strong 
points,  what  were  the  weak  points,  how 
effective  in  truth  was  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  which  was  being  soundly 
tested  for  the  first  time  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  found  there  are 
recommendations  concerning  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  that 
should  be  made  and  will  be  made  to 
the  Justice  Department.  We  found  that 
there  is,  as  Mr.  James  Meredith  pointed 
out,  a  fear  that  cannot  be  corrected.  Mr. 
I^;>eaker,  by  the  enactmait  of  a  law  or  in 
the  course  of  one  election. 

We  found  that  generations  of  violence, 
coercion,  intimidation,  and  economic  re- 
prisals has  resulted  in  effective  and  mas- 
sive racial  discrimination  that  has  been 
discussed  and  revealed  in  the  course  of 
the  civil  rights  bills  that  have  oome  from 
this  body,  in  1957,  1960,  1963,  1964.  and 
1965,  cannot  be  overcome  by  merely 
passing  a  Voting  Rights  Act  and  sending 
in  a  mere  handful  or  registrars  and  tell- 
ing citlsens  that  now  it  Is  all  right  to 
register  and  vote. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  Relieved  to  reiwrt 
that  no  other  known  Ifistanoes  of  vk>- 
lence  were  reported  to  lis  in  Mlswlsstppl 
yesterday,  we  do  knov  ttutt  that  there 
was  the  lingering  fear  bf  coercion  that 
has  been  present  in  ths  t  State  since  post 
rec(»kstructi(Hi  days  witen  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  the  other  re|M:Uonary  organi- 
zations conspired  and  iftcted  to  prevent 
many  hundreds  of  thowands  of  dtiaens 
from  learning  how  to  ]  >krtlcipate  in  the 
voting  process.  | 

From  the  well  of  th|  great  House,  I 
am  very  proud  to  say  t  ^t  there  is  pres- 
ent to<tay  a  very  real  in  BcatJon  that  that 
fear  Is  being  turned  bi  btic  in  the  South. 
Negro  Americans,  in  lever  increasing 
numbers,  are  no  longer  afraid.  It  Is  as 
simple  as  that.  In  adtUtlon,  there  is  a 
very  real  indication  thai  not  Just  Negroes, 
not  Just  dvU  rights  WD^kers,  but  white 
Americans  in  Mississip  4  whom  we  have 
had  the  privilege  and  Ihonor  to  speak 
with,  have  indicated  tti  4t  they  are  more 
than  wining  to  help  Ml  adssippi  take  her 
place  In  the  20th  cei^^ury  along  with 
every  other  State  in  the>  Union  and  that 
they  too  support  the  fundamental  propo- 
sition that  every  American  within  Mis- 
sissippi borders  who  Is  eligible  by  Federal 
and  State  qualifications  be  given  the  full 
and  unrestricted  f  ranclilse. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  numerous 
complaints  of  racial,  discrimination  regis- 
tered throughout  the  cibate.  that  could 
not  be  reported  to  Fedeij^  authorities  be- 
cause the  Federal  presence  in  this,  the 
first  real  test  of  the  Viotlng  Rights  Act 
of  1995  in  Mississippi  ylrka  totally  Inade- 
quate. Tliere  was  not  laven  one  Federal 
officer  anywhere  in  the!  State  to  accom- 
pany the  congressional ,  delegation  that 
presented  Itself  in  Mkilssippl  on  elec- 
tion day.  As  we  talked  w  the  FBI  and  to 
the  Justice  DepartmenI  and  the  Federal 
registrar  ofBclals.  it  wajs  clear  that  they 
were  too  thinly  spread  out  over  a  smiall 
portion  of  the  State  toj  really  be  of  the 
assistance  that  was  reqi  ifred  in  our  Judg- 
ment on  election  day,  0une  7.  in  Mls- 
tiaOppt.  I 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  jjre  going  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Justice  Department  that 
it  is  appropriate  that  in  announce,  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  jas  to  whether  It 
wants  to  continue  to  minimally  oiforee 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  and  the  Ctvll 
Rilbts  Uws  in  this  Ni^,  or  whether 
it  wants  to  maximum  y  enforce  those 
laws,  because  we  have  n|^  yet  heard.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  single  reqv 
Psrtment  for  additior 
power  or  mimey  or  eqi 

•end  in  a  moderate , 

into  not  Just  a  few  of  tliOse  counties,  but 
into  each  of  the  82  counties  in  that  State. 

Because  I  Join  with  tt^mt  great  num- 

thls  body,  and 

the  effl- 

agendes 

to  rise 
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from  that  De- 
men  or  man- 
ent  to  really 
presence 


ber  of  the  Members 
James  Meredith.  In  qi 
dency  of  our  law  enf  l 

that  wookl  permit  an  

np  within  a  very  dos^  [distance  of  his 
fended  victim  in  the  t;>resence  of  the 
FBI.  and  to  the  presen  :t  of  rn)resenta- 
tlves  ftom  the  Justice  D  sttartment  and  (tf 
the  State  poUoe  and  aniibunce  that  he  Is 
going  to  shoot  an  unarm  M  man.  and  then 
to  have  photographs,  M  ri  Speaker,  of  law 
coeers  dUvlng  for  oovei'  Instead  <rf  pro- 
tecting ttie  man  they  w(  n  v  walking  down 


that  highway  wtth,  raises  serious  goee- 
tlons. 

I  think  that  this  ktod  of  situation  re- 
quires the  Members  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  to  Join  with  me  to  de- 
manding a  complete  tovertigation  Into 
this  Incident.  Far  more  deeply  disturb- 
ing to  me  is  the  question  of  how  mean- 
ingful is  the  protection  that  is  to  be  af- 
forded to  clvU  rights  workers  and  Negro 
Americans  in  the  South. 

We  found  that  irregularities  had  been 
reported  and  we  referred  these  reports 
to  their  appropriate  authorities  for 
further  tovestigaUon  and  correction. 
Citizens  to  Jackson.  Miss.,  told  us  that 
some  of  the  polling  places  were  not 
located  to  public  places  as  one  might 
nonnally  expect  them  to  be.  Instead 
they  were  to  the  homes  of  white  citizens 
in  precincts  to  which  a  majority  of  the 
voters  were  Negroes.  Whether  one  rec- 
ognizes it  for  what  it  is  or  not,  is  a 
subtle  form  of  totimidation.  These 
Negro  Americans,  to  the  atmosphere  of 
fear  that  has  long  been  connected  with 
Negroes  voting  to  Mississippi,  are  not 
ready  yet  to  walk  into  somebody's  home 
to  vote  when  there  Is  a  public  school  or 
a  fire  station  or  a  police  station  even  or 
other  public  building,  or  even  a  commer- 
cial building — that  were  readily  accessi- 
ble. 

There  were  complatots  to  some  pre- 
cincts where  as  numy  as  2,000  registered 
voters  were  expected  to  participate  ef- 
fectively to  the  voting  process.  Obvi- 
ously, some  of  the  election  machinery  to 
this  great  State,  by  the  admlsskm  of  the 
registrars  and  the  election  officials  with 
whom  we  discussed  the  matter,  and  we 
also  discussed  this  with  the  county  party 
officials — obviously  some  of  that  machto- 
ery  requires^some  drastic  and  immediate 
overhauling  so  ss  to  get  an  up-to-date 
and  q>eedy  deetlon  proeedure  toto 
practice. 

So  I  would  refer  my  colleagues  to  this 
House  of  Representatives  to  a  very  pro- 
found dedsion  that  was  to  the  rtatanent 
that  James  Meredith  issued  to  explato  to 
America  and  to  the  world  what  moti- 
vated him.  a  Negro  American— -a  man 
whom  I  might  potot  out  had  nevo*  been 
actively  associated  with  dvfl  rl^ts  orga- 
nizations, to  tell  the  world  bow  his  con- 
science was  troubled  over  the  questlim  of 
whether  or  not  he  should  carry  a  weapon 
on  his  person  whm  be  would  go  about 
the  country  and  toto  the  Deep  South  on 
these  speaking  engagements  and  on 
other  assignments  that  required  him  to 
go  there. 

James  Meredltti  said: 

For  2^  years  I  had  debated  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  I  would  carry  a  gun  with 
me.  Just  the  night  before  I  went  to  Mls- 
alaslK>l,  I  mads  that  fateful  decision— the 
decision  was  to  cany  a  Bible  Instead  of  a 
gun. 

So.  With  only  a  Bible  and  a  walking 
cane  and  wearing  a  pith  helmet,  James 
Meredith  has  written  his  name  inddlbly 
on  the  pages  of  American  history  in  this 
maroh  down  that  road  which  leads  to 
total  democracy  for  all  Am»rt<«»n« 

James  Meredith,  as  everyone  knows, 
could  have  very  easily  defended  himself 
had  he  been  armed  against  this  sick  per- 


son who  dared  dioot  him  to  such  a  das- 
tardly and  cowardly  manner.  But  he 
demonstrated  the  basic  quality  that 
Negro-Americans  have  demonstrated  to 
their  restratot.  to  their  nonviolent  activi- 
ties and  protests  for  full  American  dtl- 
zenship.  He,  too.  Is  one  of  those  who 
professes  to  believe  to  the  philosophy 
of  nonviolence,  and  so  walking  unarmed 
toto  this  kind  of  situation,  he  pat  to  test 
a  philoscqihy  that  I  wonder  to  my  heart 
how  many  of  us.  induding  mjrself ,  could 
have  reacted  to  a  similar  selfless  and 
courageous  a  maimer. 

So  what  we  have  seen  here  to  this 
act,  and  to  the  act  of  Oconr  Rem,  Bsw 
Rosenthal,  Wxxxiam  Rtaw,  Tb>  Kttp> 
rxKMAN,  Lxsm  WoLiT,  and  Johw  Dow 
going  to  this  State  on  deetlon  day  was 
a  great  and  noble  performance  of  their 
duties  as  Congressmen.  What  Vxy  did 
and  the  courage  that  they  gave  and 
Glared  with  thousands  of  Amnicans  to 
Mississlnri,  black  and  white,  wfll  more 
than  make  up  for  any  of  the  toconven- 
iences  that  were  tovolved  to  this  Journey 
to  the  Southland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  real  urgency 
for  an  of  us  who  fed  that  the  time  has 
come  not  Just  to  talk  more,  not  Just  to 
merdy  pass  legislation  that  says  great 
things  and  new  things,  but  a  t&ne  to 
make  every  man's  rights  a  reality  by 
effectively  enfOrdng  the  dvll  rights  laws 
that  are  now  on  the  books.  Until  we 
do  this  we  are  not  serving  the  fulkat  na- 
tional toto-est. 

Finally,  I  am  made  humble  by  my  six 
colleagues  who.  without  fear  of  the 
criUdsm  that  might  be  theirs,  who  were 
xmconcemed  that  they  did  not  have  a 
great  number  oi  Negro  voters  to  their 
district,  who  were  unmindfal  of  the  per- 
sonal elemmt  of  risk  tovolved  to  this  to- 
vestlgatlon— to  them  I  offer  ray  deep  and 
slnoae  gratitude  and  thai^  on  behalf 
of  80  many  more  Americans  who  cannot 
etane  Into  the  wdl  of  this  floor,  and  say 
to  them,  "OodspeeA  and  continued 
courage  for  your  cooperation.  We  shall 
overcome." 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl 
the  gentleman  ]ridd? 

Mr.  CONYER8.  I  yidd  to  mr  able 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  gentle, 
manfwylddlng. 

Mr.  i^peaker,  I  rise  to  commend  ttie 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  not  only  for 
his  action  and  the  action  of  bis  edleagues 
to  going  to  Mississippi,  but  also  for  this 
very  articulate,  informative,  and  gra- 
cious report  that  the  gentleman  Is 
making  to  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  assoeiate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.    I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  KtTPFERMAN.  Mr.  ^leaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OONTKRS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KUFFERMAN.  I  wanted  also  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  report 
that  he  has  )ust  made  and  also  tor  the 
restraint  with  which  be  has  analysed 
tile  sttoatlon  as  he  found  it  I  bdleve 
it  Is  a  quite  reasonable  statement  that 
you  have  made. 
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I  was  inivUeced  alao,  and  I  appreciated 
the  opportunity  to  travel  to  Miwlarippl 
to  meet  with  James  Meredith  In  Mem- 
jdils  yesterday. 

He  Is  a  student  at  the  Columbia  Law 
School,  of  which  I  am  an  alumnus,  so  we 
had  something  we  could  discuss  In  addi- 
tion to  the  problons  with  which  he  has 
been  faced. 

I  wanted  also  to  thank  the  officials  of 
the  State  of  Mlssifislppi  who  received  us, 
and  especially  the  highway  patrol,  who 
were  quite  courteous  and  helpful  during 
our  sojourn  there. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
appreciates  the  fact  that  the  problem 
of  htmian  rights  for  all,  and  of  being 
siure  that  we  have  freedom  from  fear, 
is  a  nonpartisan  question.  In  that  con- 
nection I  call  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  yesterday — and  It  is  referred  to  on 
page  125S1  of  the  Cohoussiomal  Rbc- 
oao — a  group  of  Republicans,  led  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
TBZAs],  Introduced  their  version  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1966,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  administration's  version.  In 
order  to  protect  all  people  everywhere 
who  are  tiring  to  do  their  best  to  see  to 
it  that  everyone  has  the  opportunity 
to  exercise  the  rights  of  all  American 
citliens. 

OllfnUX.   LBATS   TO    KXTEWP 

Mr.  Speaker.  X  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  have  permission  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material  In  coimectlon 
with  this  qgedal  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.CONTERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  able  colleague  from  New  York  for 
his  pertinent  remarks.  But  more  than 
that  I  exiM-ess  my  deepest  appreciation 
personally  to  him.  that  I  have  made 
mention  of  earlier  to  those  Members  of 
(he  House  who  Joined  me. 

It  was  a  bipartisan  group,  and  there 
was  a  very  fine  si^rit  that  prevailed 
among  the  members  of  this  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee, tn  wiOeh  at  an  times  the  question 
of  partlaanship  or  political  activity  was 
totally  KibnMrged  in  the  interest  of  this 
great  and  overriding  question  that  has 
been  a  oonstant  tiiaUmge  before  this 
COngreas  and.  Indeed,  before  this  country 
since  the  ClvO  War. 

I  am  very,  very  pleased  to  add  my  addi- 
tloiial  note  ci  thanks  to  Congressman 
Kupmiuw  for  J<dnlng  with  us  and 
diligently  conducting  JUs  own  inquiries, 
wbkh  will  be  submitted  In  the  report, 
along  with  all  of  the  recommendations 
of  all  (rf  the  Members  who  were  In  Missis- 
sippi, which  will  be  fOTwarded  to  the 
Justice  Department 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  point  the 
following  material : 

MSBBRB    8r*niiKirr   Tou    Wht    Hb 
Wauob 

(Mmnni,  Tkim.— Ttat  ot  a  sUtement  by 
Junaa  Manditli.  tmA  by  hi*  •ttorncy,  A.  W. 
WUlls,  ticm  tb«  boapltal  whan  ICeradlth  wm 
reeoTwlng  from  ■hotgun  wounda.) 

Thm  ar«  a  ooupla  of  tUnga  that  I  oon- 
aldar  of  pwanxmnt  Importanea  ragaMlng  tha 
avaato  of  yaataRUy  la  OaBoto  County.  Mla- 
alaalppl.  R  had  baao  wMaly  raportad  that  my 
afforta  vara  balag  q>ant  In  Tsin   baeauM 


thoiiaanda  of  paopla  vera  not  wltb  ma  on  my 
mila  to  mile  walk.  Thla  waa  a  yactly  mla- 
leadlng  picture,  although  I  welcomed  any 
able-bodied  men  to  Join  me  who  waa  en- 
tirely prepared  to  be  reaponalble  for  bla  own 
aafety  or  welfare. 

I  did  not  want  my  women  and  children  ex- 
poaed  to  any  danger,  however,  and  I  am  proud 
that  none  were  wlt^  me  when  the  ahootlng 
occurred. 

GBOr  TmX  GIRO 

The  other  factor  la  that  I  did  not  want  a 
crowd  of  people  to  go  into  rural  IflaalaBlppl 
and  become  a  burden  upon  Negroes  In  the 
area  by  requiring  of  them  lodging  and  food. 
This  Is  crop-planting  and  tending  time  In 
Mississippi  and  I  did  not  want  to  Interfere 
with  this  essential  work.  The  success  of 
my  mission  was  to  be  Judged  by  the  response 
of  people  as  I  passed  along  the  highway  near 
their  homea  and  paaaed  through  their  towns 
and  Tlllagea. 

I  am  afraid  the  shooting  of  me  might  over- 
ahadow  the  most  significant  event  of  my 
walk  Into  Mississippi  because  it  (the  event) 
occurred  only  a  short  while  before  the  shoot- 
ing. This  was  my  reception  by  the  Negroes 
In  the  first  and  unfortunately  the  only  town 
that  I  pawed  through. 

Although  DeSoto  County  Is  sparsely  popu- 
lated, hundreds  of  Negroes  lined  the  streets 
and  waited  to  greet  me  upon  my  arrival  and 
to  express  their  consent  and  thankfulness 
for  what  I  was  trjrlng  to  do  for  them. 

miML*  CROOXN 

Thla  Is  the  first  time  In  a  small  rural  town 
In  Mississippi  that  such  an  event  ever  took 
place.  The  significance  and  Importance  ot 
what  happened  In  Hwnando  a  few  minutes 
before  I  was  shot  shoiUd  not  be  lost  In  the 
shooting.  Its  significance  has  great  Implica- 
tion for  what  la  to  come.  In  this  crusade 
the  Negroea  In  Hernando  were  men — the  day 
for  Negro  men  being  cowards  Is  over. 

The  queatlon  people  will  no  doubt  aak  me 
la  bow  do  you  feel  or  what  were  you  thinking 
when  the  man  waa  ahootlng  you.  For  two 
and  a  half  years  I  had  debated  the  question 
whether  or  not  I  would  carry  a  gun  with  me. 
Just  the  night  before  I  went  to  Mississippi  I 
made  that  fateful  decision.  The  decision 
was  to  carry  a  Bible  Instead  of  a  gun. 

What  did  I  think  whUe  the  man  was  shoot- 
ing me?  I  waa  thinking  that  I  had  made  a 
mistake  not  to  carry  a  gun  with  me.  How 
did  I  feel?  I  felt  embarraaaed.  Embar- 
raaaed  because  I  woxild  have  knocked  the 
Intended  killer  off  with  one  shot  had  I  been 
prepared,  but  I  waa  not.  My  father,  who 
Uved  in  Misaiasippi  for  74  yeara  and  died 
there,  would  have  been  prepared. 

nnaUy,  if  all  goea  well,  I  ahall  return  and 
••we  wiU  arise."  

Nnaoaa  Camcm  MmmwwiFH  Varm—Warr 

Tblx.  XJB.  Thxt  Wbb  BAaaan  Ploic  Buc- 

now 

(By  Martin  V^aldron) 

Jacxaow,  Mna.,  June  7.— The  Juatlee  De- 
partment raoeived  acorea  of  complainta  to- 
day from  Negroes,  who  said  they  had  either 
been  forbidden  to  vote  or  hampered  while 
trying  to  cast  baUota  in  party  primary  elec- 
tions in  Mlaalaaippi. 

Five  Negro  candldatea  were  on  the  ballot 
in  today'a  Democratic  primary  to  aeleot 
nonlneea  for  five  Congreaslonal  distrlota  and 
ona  Senate  seat. 

Attorney  General  Nlcholaa  deB.  Katoen- 
bach  sent  observers  to  14  Misaiasippi  counties 
to  watch  the  first  outpouring  of  Negro  voters 
in  the  state  since  Reooostructlon  daya.  ftd- 
eral  voter  examiners  ware  on  duty  In  M 
oounttea  to  receive  complainta. 

The  Justice  Department  made  no  an- 
nouncement about  the  nature  or  number  of 
complainta  filed  during  the  day.  But  late 
thla  afternoon,  a  manager  in  the  Jackson 
ofllce  of  the  JuaUce  D^Mutment  said  "Ifa 
been  heotlc  all  day." 


coMoaaasMXN  oaaivma 


Many  Negroea  filed  complaints  stating  that 
voting  oWtelaVa  bad  told  them  their  namea 
were  not  <m  the  list  of  registered  voters. 

The  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  party, 
which  endorsed  the  five  Negro  candidates 
and  one  white  candidate,  complied  a  list  of 
complaints  and  an  official  of  the  party  handed 
the  list  to  a  group  of  Congressmen  who  had 
flown  from  Waahington  to  observe  the  voting. 

The  Congreasmen  arrived  in  Jackson  at 
about  4  P.M. — two  hoxirs  before  the  polls 
cloaed.  They  had  stopped  off  in  Memphis 
to  visit  James  H.  Meredith,  the  Negro  who 
was  shot  marching  in  Mississippi  yesterday. 

The  Congressmen,  Including  six  from  New 
York,  were  guarded  by  Mississippi  highway 
patrolmen  and  Justice  Department  agenta. 

Mississippi  does  not  collect  voter  statistics, 
but  a  list  compiled  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  indicated  that  132,000  of  675,000  voters 
In  the  state  are  Negroes. 

This  Is  a  100,000  Increase  in  Negro  voters 
in  two  years,  and  most  of  them  were  signed 
up  by  Federal  voter  examiners  ordered  into 
Mississippi  last  year  after  the  paasage  of  the 
Federal  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Reports  from  around  the  state  indicated 
a  record  turnout  for  a  Congressional  primary. 
State  officials  are  not  elected  this  year. 

Results  will  probably  not  be  known  until 
tomorrow.  Only  one  Mlasisslppi  county  usca 
voting  machines. 

NAKS  rouMO  KnsiNa 

No  major  Incidents  or  clashes  were  re- 
ported, but  there  were  numerous  complaints 
from  Negro  poll  watchers  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  stay  to  watch  the  p<^l8  or  that 
they  were  required  to  stay  500  feet  from  the 
polls. 

In  day  County,  there  were  a  half-doaen 
complainta  from  Negroea  that  the  bame  of 
Dock  Drummond  was  not  on  the  ballot.  Mr. 
Drummond,  a  70-year-old  Negro,  oppoaed 
Representative  Thokab  O.  ABisMvrHT  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  in  the  First 
Congressional  District. 

The  vlslUng  Representatives,  who  said 
they  came  to  see  how  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
waa  working,  visited  one  of  the  Negro  pre- 
clncta  in  Jackson  late  today  before  driving 
into  north  Mississippi  for  another  look. 

Repreaentativea  Ocdbn  R.  Rxd  of  West- 
cheater  and  WnxiAM  F.  Rtah  of  Manhattan 
said  the  trip  had  been  scheduled  befon  the 
ambush  attack  on  Mr.  Meredith  yeaterday. 

"We  were  at  Selma."  Repreaentatlve  Bsm 
said.  "And  so  we  came  here  to  be  part  of 
the  Federal  presence  to  see  how  the  voting 
rights  law  Is  working." 

Other  Representatives  making  the  trip 
were  BxNjAMDr  S.  RosnrrBAX.  of  Queens, 
TRBODoaa  Kxtttbuiak  of  Manhattan,  LiarxB 
li.  WoLTF  of  Nassau.  John  Q.  Dow  of  Rock- 
Und  and  F.  BaaovoaD  MOaaa  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  John  CoNms,  Ja.  of  Michigan. 

"ntoopns  Srovs  Oaoxrv  RiauifiNO  Mibisith 
Mabch — ^Da.  Kino  and  Oriixas  Pushb 
FaoM  TBa  HioBWAT  Onto  SBovutaa  nc 
Miaaiaaiwi — Walk  Cow  tin  u—  Tooat — 
Moas  Bapauiai>  to  Join  Tkxx  to  Jacxoon 
IN  Barron  or  Votb  Rkgibtbation  Daivs 

(By  Oene  Roberts) 

HxaNANDo,  Miaa.,  June  7. — The  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  three  other  civil 
rights  leaders  took  .up  Jamas  H.  Meredith's 
march  to  Jackson  today  a^  almost  immedi- 
ately ware  shoved  from  the  pavement  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  highway  by  Mlaalaaippi  SUte 
Troc^ers. 

Iliree  troopws  told  the  marehera  to  hike 
along  the  aide  of  the  road,  rather  than  on 
the  pavement,  and  began  pushing  and  shov- 
ing when  the  marehsn  refused. 

Cleveland  gtflara,  project  director  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  OoHunittee, 
waa  pushed  to  the  ground  and  Dr.  King, 
chairman  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ahlp  Conference,  stumbled  atop  him. 
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Two  otkar  rights  laadi^s— noyd  MeKls- 
alA,  national  dlreetar  of  t  us  Coagraaa  of  Ra- 
cial BquaUty,  and  Btokaly  [jariilohaal.  dialr- 
man  of  tha  student  ooii^tee— bad  been 
marching  arm-in-arm  wit!  iiDr.  King  and  Mr. 
Sellara  and  ware  alao  yma<  if  by  tha  tvoopera. 

After  a  brief  oonaulti  lion,  the  leaden 
and  about  30  of  their  si  ^porters,  resumed 
marching — this  time  alon  t  the  shoulders  of 
United  States  Highway  sfu  They  marched 
for  two  hours,  covering  iftiree  miles,  then 
announced  they  would  4«>ntinue  the  194- 
mile  trek  to  Jackson  toi44irrow  with  a  far 
larger  following.  i 

Tba  rlgfata  Iswdara  oamf {here  today  after 
^oigUB  blaata  wounded  ffr.  Meredith  yea- 
terday and  halted  bis  maaob  to  Jackaon. 

Fsaas  roa  mxw  sMan  anx 

They  said  their  march!  would  rival  last 
year's  Sehna-to-Montgomery  march  and  give 
Impetxu  to  their  drive  tdp  new  civil  rights 
legislation.  j 

Their  dispute  with  tb^  patrolman  aroee 
when  they  set  off  four  attneast  and  arm-in- 
arm  from  the  site  of  the  Meredith  ahootlng, 
two  miles  south  of  here.  ^ ! 

The  troopers  said  that  tU  marchers  would 
have  to  hike  single  or  doup^  file  and  off  the 
pavement.  And  Dr.  King  dountered  by  say- 
ing, •'We  marched  on  ttia  pavmnent  ttota 
Selma  to  Montgomery."      | 

•T  dont  care  If  you  mairch  to  China  as 
long  aa  you  march  on  the  >lde  of  the  road," 
a  trooper  aald.  I 

Another  trooper  began  oushing  Dr.  King, 
and  said,  Tietl  get  them  pff  the  pavement 
now."  j 

•'Can't  you  stop  pushing :  {and  aak  us?"  Dr. 
King  said,  as  he  stiunbled. 

In  their  rush  to  start  k\  new  civil  rights 
push  in  Mlasiaatppl.  rights  workers  were  Ut- 
erally  marching  in  two 
While  Dr.  King,  Mr.  Mi 
michael  took  over  Mr. 
trek  to  Jackson,  Dick  Oregi 
Negro  comedian,  and  a 
lowers  were  retracing  1 
back  to  Memphis.  26 

It  waa  dear,  aa  the 
and  in  **f"^phlt.  that 
Jackaon  march  were  mi 
thoee  of  Mr.  Meredith, 
University  of  Mlsslnelp] 

Mr.  Meredith  had  six 
when  he  was  wounded.  He  (aid  he  had  hoped 
to  dramatise  the  voter  registration  and  help 
Negroes  "conquer  theU  fear"  of  whHe 
Mlssiasipi>ians. 

But  the  olvU  rights  leade  -i  i  who  ruahed  hera 
today  talked  of  a  march  ca  hundreds  and  per- 
h^>a  thoueanda,  and  of  a  variety  ot  goal*. 

"Mr.  Carmtchart  said  ot>*  purpose  of  tha 
inarch  would  be  "to  put  t^ealdeat  Johnaon 
on  the  apot."  ] 

"We  want  our  rights  liilfiUed,"  he  aald. 
"We  need  acUon  and  we  neUt  it  now.  through 
the  Federal  Oovemment."  '  i 

Dr.  King  said  he  hoped]  the  march  would 
help  pass  the  Administration's  pending  dvll 
rights  bill.  The  bin  provides,  among  other 
things,  for  stlffer  handling  lat  persons  who  In- 
jure dvU  rights  workers.  ' 

One  section  of  it,  its  sensors  have  aald, 
would  have  given  the  Jiitloe  Department 
power  to  step  In  and  proee<  rite  Aubrey  James 
Norwell,  who  Is  accused  bf  shooting  Mr. 
Meredith.  i 

VOUCT  aSmiN >ICATIB 

Tbte  declalon  of  Mr.  CarmUhael  and  hla  stu- 
dent committee  to  Join  tbf  imarch  seemed  to 
repreeent  a  change  in  divactioB  fpom  their 
recently  enunciated  policy  ot  Inoreaaed 
militancy. 

After  Mr.  Oarmlchal's  el  t  ctkm  aa  omunlt- 
tee  chaizman  a  few  weeks  i  fow  Dr.  King  criU- 
cleed  what  he  saw  as  a  tent  4003  toward  aepa. 
ratlsm  and  Black  National  4m  on  the  part  of 
the  committee. 
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Today,  ha  and  Mr.  CamUchaal  sat  togatbar 
before  talsvlalon  cameras.  Or.  King  praised 
the  Student  Oommlttee  (or  its  "Herculean 
efforta"  in  MlaalaalppL 

Mr.  Canolohael  said  tlva  committee  has  had 
five  workers  in  De  Soto  County,  the  scene  of 
yesterday's  ahootiag.  for  aome  time.  He  de- 
scribed the  county  aa  a  trouble  spot. 

The  three  leaders — ^Dr.  King,  Mr.  Carml- 
chael  and  Mr.  McKlsslck — said  they  hoped 
that  the  march  from  De  Soto  County  on  into 
Jadcson  would  be  even  larger  than  last  year's 
Selma  civil  rights  movement,  which  was  cred- 
ited with  passing  the  1966  Federal  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

"I  am  confident  that  this  march  wiU  have 
as  great  or  greater  Impact  than  the  march 
from  Selma  to  Montgomery,"  Dr.  King  said. 
"We  are  going  all  out  to  make  thla  the  largeet 
march  ever  held  in  this  section  of  ttie 
country." 

Rxuthxb:  '•Cowabdlt  Attack" 

Dktboit.  June  7 — ^Walter  P.  Reuther,  pres- 
ident of  the  United  Auto  Workers  Union, 
said  today  that  "the  cruel  and  cowardly  at- 
tack" on  Mr.  Meredith  "revolted  decent  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world  and  has  shamed 
America." 

In  a  statement,  Mr.  Reuther  laid  the  ahoot- 
lng to  "the  failure  of  the  Mlaalaaippi  authori- 
tiea  to  maintain  law  and  order." 

"MISBlaslppt  iwosecutora  have  winked  at 
violence  and  Mississippi  juries  have  set  free 
civil  rights  vlolatora,"  he  said,  and  con- 
tin  tied: 

••The  Preaidant'a  elvU  rights  blU  must  bla 
strengthened  and  passed  promptly  eo  as  to 
bilng  to  an  and  thsas  monstrous  crimes 
against  our  fellow  Americana." 

KaNNXDT  Sadosnkd 

Stkuocnbosch.  South  Africa.  Jtme  7 
(UPI) . — Senator  Robert  F.  Kxnnxdt,  Demo- 
crat of  New  York,  aald  today  he  waa  shocked 
and  saddened  by  tlw  Mscedith  ahootlng. 

Mr.  KawN^rr  waa  atSomey  general  In  1962, 
when  Mr.  Meredith  became  the  first  N«gro  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Unlveratty  of  Mlflsslntl 

Currently  on  a  visit  to  South  Africa,  in 
which  he  la  strsasliig  toleraaee  and  aqualtty, 
Mr.  KawNMi  said  he  hoped  Mteedlth  would 
recover  speedily  from  his  gunshot  wounds. 

Obahak:  "Obxaz  TaaaaBT" 
London,   June  7    (AP). — ^The   Rev.   Billy 
Oraham  today  termed  the  shooting  of  James 
EL  Meredith  "a  great  tragedy." 

Mr.  Oraham,  who  le  conducting  aa  evan- 
gelical drive  m  London,  said: 

"I  pray  that  he  recorera.  I  feel  it  Is  only 
the  beginning  of  a  deeply  racially  troubled 
summer." 

MmxDrrH  Attack  Sfuxs  Rights  Bill — 
SRoonNO  Also  RKNrws  Calls  roa  Moax 
OVAXOS — ^ADA  Ans  Blaios  trx  FBI 

(By  John  Herbers) 
WABamoTON.  June  7. — The  ahootlng  of 
Jamea  H.  MMvdlth  on  a  Mlaaiaaippi  h^way 
atlrred  angry  reaction  SMumg  Washington 
oOcials  today  and  increased  the  pressure 
for  enactment  at  the  Adminiatratlon'a  civil 
righto  bUl. 

The  crime  also  renewed  demands  by  civil 
rights  groups  that  Federal  agents  take  a 
more  active  role  in  protecting  Negroes  and 
righto  workera  in  the  Deep  South. 

"The  responalbUity  for  the  shooting  of 
James  Meredith  resto  squarely  on  the  door- 
step of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  InveeUgation," 
aald  Joseph  L.  Rauh  Jr.,  counsel  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  ClvU  Righto  and 
vice  chainnan  of  Americans  (or  Democratic 
Action. 

CBLLm  uxoaa  action 

But  Attorney  Owural  Nicholas  deB.  Kat- 

iienbach.  questtoaed  by  Senators  about  tha 

shooting,  said  it   was  not  possible  for  the 

Federal  Government  to  guarantee  the  safety 


Of  everyone  and  he  had  believed  that  the 
presence  of  F.BX  agento  and  local  poUoa 
would  deter  vlQIance. 

Among  thoae  deploring  yesterday's  shoot- 
ing and  predicting  U  would  spur  Congrea- 
slonal action  on  civil  righto  waa  Repreeento- 
tive  "BuAirtjsL  CxLLxa  of  Brooklyn,  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and  a 
sponsor  of  President  Johnson's  bill. 

"There  are  times,"  he  said,  "when  the  clvU 
righto  movement  has  no  greater  friend  than 
tts  enemy.  It  Is  the  enemy  of  dvll  righto  who 
again  and  again  produces  the  evidence  to 
convince  this  nation  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  stand  stlU." 

Mr.  Cellkk,  however,  used  the  occasion  to 
speak  in  untisual  candor  about  "slnlater  In- 
fluencee  among  certain  Negro  groups"  that 
may  "sabotage  our  efforte  to  pass  a  forsefQl 
and  meaningful  dvll  righto  bin  at  1066.** 

He  said  the  task  of  getttng  the  blU  passed 
would  be  "at  best  most  dUSeult."  espedaUy 
because  of  the  sectlOB  banning  raeial  dis- 
crimination In  the  sale  or  rental  or  housing. 

camcAL  or  sick 

"But  when  the  Student  nonvioient  Oooidi- 
natlng  Committee,  with  Ito  fiery  chairman. 
Stokely  Cannlchael.  deprecatee  integration 
and  demands  black  nationalism."  Mr.  Ckllu 
said,  "and  when  others  of  the  same  ilk,  Uke 
the  Black  Muslims  and  the  Black  Panthers 
and  pamphleteers  Uke  LeRol  Jones  and  Jamea 
Baldwin,  accentuate  the  theory  of  blacks  for 
black  and  the  devil  take  the  whites  and  that 
'integration  Is  irrelevant,'  the  task  of  getting 
any  effective  dvU  righto  bill  passed  at  thla 
session  of  Congress  win  be  thorny,  U  not  im- 
poeslble." 

Mr.  Cellek  said  '•sincere  dvU  libertarians" 
in  Congress  were  "growing  impatient  and  are 
commencing  to  wonder  whether  the  game  is 
worth  the  candle."  He  said  they  were  say- 
ing privately,  "Perhape  we  should  forget 
about  the  civil  righto  blU  of  1966." 

He  also  noted  that  "powerful  real  estate 
Interests  are  apposing  the  hauatag  sectl(»x  of 
the  bill  and  the  Black  NattosuOisto  were,  tn 
effect,  helping  the  real  estate  lobby. 

Mr.  CxLua  said  it  was  time  for  "responaibte 
and  moderate"  dvll  ric^to  organlaatlona  such 
as  the  Urban  League,  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  ol  Colored  People 
and  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference to  "come  forward  and  take  in  tow 
Carmlchael  and  his  followers  or  at  least  vig- 
orously disavow  their  falladous  Ideas." 

In  addition  to  the  housing  section  tha 
bill  would  seek  to  end  racial  «n«/^min»«:iffM  in 
state  and  Federal  Jurlea.  broaden  the  Federal 
laws  (or  proeecuting  in  the  Federal  oourto 
thoae  who  oonunit  radal  vlolenoe  and  give  the 
Justice  Department  addttloaal  authority  to 
initiate  lawBuito  (or  school  desegregation, 

Evxizrr  McKiMLXT  Dibxskn,  the  Senate 
Repubhcan  leader,  said  the  shooting  of  Mr. 
Meredith  was  "such  a  ghastly  act  on  the 
highway"  that  it  was  bound  to  add  "spirit 
and  Bteam"  to  the  dvn  righto  bill  that  had 
been  lacking  before. 

This  was  apparent  when  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Righto  opened  Ito  second  day  of  heartnga  on 
the  bm  tn  a  room  packed  wtth  qpectaton. 
reportera  and  television  cameras. 

Senator  Sak  J.  Ebvin  Js..  Democrat  ot 
North  Carolina,  the  chairman  and  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  bin,  said  the  Meredith  shooting 
showed  again  that  Federal  action  was  needed 
to  combat  racial  violence. 

AKXNDKXNT  PSOPOSO 

He  proposed  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment be  substituted  for  that  section  of  the 
bin  making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  threaten  or 
harm  persons  Involved  in  activities  protected 
by  VMeral  lavm.  wbetbar  or  not  "state  aetlan" 
IslnvolTBd. 

Ur.  BnriH  said  he  ofltrad  tba  ■manrttaent  la 
order  to  "save  tlie  American  people  from  bal- 
ing their  Constitution  amended  by  the 
Supreme  Court." 
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Tha  ■mendment,  howe^w,  would  hK^e  to 
1M  r»tUl«d  by  thrae-fourtba  of  th«  state  lag1«- 
UtuTM  before  It  oould  become  law.  Ifr. 
KAtMibaeb,  tectlfylng  for  the  aeoond  day, 
■aid  he  was  "delighted"  that  Senator  Mnat 
acknowledged  Federal  action  waa  needed. 

"It  Is  my  belief  that  the  14th  Amendment 
already  glvea  Congreea  that  authority,"  he 
•aid.  "I  think  In  thla  instance  moat  Con- 
greeamen  share  my  Tlew." 

Senator  Xstxm  then  started  a  long  legal 
argiiment  with  Mr.  Kataenbach  while  Sen- 
ators JAOoa  K.  jAvxn  and  Bbwabo  M.  Kxnnsdt, 
anxious  to  talk  about  the  Meredith  case, 
fidgeted  on  the  sidelines. 

Finally,  Senator  Javits,  RepubUcan  of  New 
Tork.  edged  over  to  Senator  BtTUt  and 
whlsftered  In  his  ear. 

"rre  been  notified  by  some  of  my  breth- 
ren," said  Mr.  Esvix,  peering  over  bis  bom 
rim  glasses  at  the  Attorney  General,  "that 
they  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions." 

Mr.  Kataenbach  said  the  crime  against  Mr. 
Meredith  was  covered  by  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  ot  1906  but  If  the  proposed  law  bad  been 
in  force  It,  too,  could  be  used  to  bring  Fed- 
eral prosecution. 

Senator  Kbwwsdt,  Democrat  of  Massachu- 
setts, said  If  Mr.  Meredith  had  been  encour- 
aging school  desegregation  or  another  Fed- 
eral right  other  than  voting,  "then  effective 
Federal  criminal  legislation  would  be  lacking 
to  proeecute  and  punish  his  attacker"  and 
thus  the  administration  bill  was  needed. 

In  response  to  questions  by  Senator  Javits, 
Mr.  Kataenbach  denied  reports  that  be  had 
told  anyone  the  Meredith  march  was  "not 
Important"  enough  to  receive  Federal  pro- 
teetloo.  and  Mr.  Jsvira  said  he  was  sure  the 
Attorney  General  was  o<»reet. 

"I  dont  believe  he  (Meredith)  asked  us  for 
protection,"  Mr.  Kataenbach  said,  adding 
that  FJ9  J.  agents  were  assigned  to  the  march 
■od  the  local  authorities  were  notified. 

ririasM  offxcsss  ik  abba 

IX  is  not  possible  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  guarantee  the  safsty  of  everyone," 
be  said.  "I  dont  believe  we  can  accompany 
around  every  civil  rights  worker." 

He  added  that  there  were  at  least  16  Fed- 
eral and  local  officers  "within  yards"  of  Mr. 
Msredltb  when  he  was  shot  and  "as  a  result 
the  person  was  arrested  In  mlnutee."  He 
■aid  "the  man  was  concealed  *  *  *  he  had 
been  for  some  time.  It  Is  difficult  to  guar- 
antee safety  In  these  situations." 

"The  only  effective  way  is  to  try  to  deter 
vlolenoe."  Mr.  Kataenbach  continued.  "I 
would  have  thou^t  that  with  pOUce  protec- 
tion this  would  have  been  effective  to  deter 
vlolnaoe  against  him." 

Mr.  Kataenbach  said  the  FJSJ.  agents 
present  assisted  local  poUce  In  making  the 
arrest.  The  Justice  Department  has  said  the 
role  of  Federal  agents  at  scenee  of  racial  vlo- 
leno*  Is  to  Inveetlgate  for  violation  of  Fed- 
eral law  and  F.BX  agents  generally  do  not 
make  on-the-spot  arrests. 

"We  call  for  Immediate  congreeslonal  In- 
vestigation of  the  FMsral  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation's wholeeale  failure  In  the  dvU  rights 
area,"  said  Mr.  Rauh,  spsaklng  for  the  Lead- 
ership Oonferenoe,  an  aflUlatlon  of  civil 
rights,  labor  and  religious  organlaaUons. 

Vice  President  Bubbbt  h.  Bxtkphbbt  said 
In  a  news  oonferenoe  the  crime  in  Mississippi 
was  a  "disgrace  and  a  shame"  but  he  was 
glad  to  learn  that  officers  had  acted  promptly 
In  making  an  arreat. 

MsBBUTH  RaoBxra  Hx  Was  Not  Abmbd 
(By  Roy  Seed) 

MamoB.  June  7.— James  H.  Meredith  said 
today  ttaok  hla  hoqiltal  room  that  he  would 
never  agato  walk  tbrongh  MIs^laBlppl  un- 


Referrlng  to  the  white  man  who  shot  him 
in  the  back  yesterday  near  Hernando,  Miss., 
Mr.  Meredith  said  in  an  Interview: 

"I'm  sorry  I  didn't  have  something  to  take 
care  of  that  man.  m  never  make  that  mis- 
take again." 

Aside  from  that  regret,  Mr.  Meredith  was 
smiling  and  cheerful  and  seemed  to  feel  rea- 
sonably well  as  he  talked  with  visitors  this 
morning. 

John  Jay  Hooker  of  Nashville,  a  candidate 
for  the  Democratic  ncunlnatlon  for  Governor 
of  Tennessee,  was  one  of  Mr.  Meredith's  first 
well-wlsbers. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you  doing  well,"  Mr. 
Hooker  said  as  be  shook  the  hand  of  the 
wounded  man. 

Mr.  Hooker,  a  friend  of  the  Kennedy  fam- 
ily. Is  opposing  former  Gov.  Buford  Elling- 
ton, a  friend  of  President  Johnson,  for  the 
nomination.  Both  are  openly  courting  the 
Negro  vote. 

The  shooting  of  Mr.  Meredith,  who  was 
armed  only  with  a  cane  and  a  Bible,  ap- 
peared to  have  Inspired  a  new  civil  rights 
demonstration.  Civil  rights  workers  from 
all  over  the  nation  converged  on  Memphis 
last  night  and  today.  Some  vowed  to  con- 
tinue the  march  in  his  place. 

His  planned  aao-mlle  walk  from  Memphis 
to  Jackson  was  cut  short  after  38  miles  when 
a  white  man  shot  him  with  a  shotgun  two 
miles  south  of  Hernando  on  United  States 
Highway  61. 

A  suspect  arrested  a  few  minutes  after- 
ward was  identified  as  Aubrey  James  No- 
vell, 40  years  <dd,  of  Memphis. 

Mr.  Meredith  began  the  walk  to  promote 
Negro  voter  registration  and  to  find  out 
whether  Mississippi  Negroes  stlU  had  reason 
to  fear  violence.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
Negroee  most  hated  by  Mississippi  whites 
since  he  desegregated  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi in  igea. 

The  William  B.  Bowld  Hospital,  where  he 
was  recuperating  from  60  to  70  mperficlal 
pellet  wounds,  bussed  this  morning  with 
Negro  leaders,  policemen,  agents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  reporters  and 
cameramen. 

Six  Congressmen  from  New  York  and  one 
from  Michigan  arrived  to  visit  the  wounded 
man  shortly  before  noon. 

The  Memphis  police  guarded  the  door  to 
Mr.  Meredith's  room  and  refused  to  allow 
any  visitors  except  thoee  approved  by  the 
injured  man.  Those  seeking  to  see  Mr.  Mere- 
dith were  stopped  by  a  policeman  as  they 
left  the  elevator  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
hoepltal. 

Mr.  Meredith  asked  to  see  a  New  Tork 
Times  reporter.  He  said  he  wanted  to  stress 
an  event  that  had  been  obeeured  by  the 
shooting.  He  referred  to  the  vraxm  recep- 
tion given  him  by  Negroes  In  Hernando. 

Between  200  and  300  had  gathered  on  a 
comer  of  the  town  equare  to  greet  him  as  he 
walked  through  the  little  town  about  20 
minutes  before  the  shooting. 

Mr.  Meredith  had  shaken  hands  with  most 
of  them  and  had  urged  them  to  register  to 
vote.  The  slaable  turnout  Indicated  that 
the  Negroes  of  De  Soto  County  cared  about 
his  mission,  Mr.  Meredith  said. 

He  said  he  expected  to  continue  his  Jour- 
ney as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  leave  the 
hospital. 

"WX  SasIX  ABBIVX" 

"If  all  goes  well,  I  shall  retiun  and  we 
shall  arrive,"  he  said  in  a  prepared  state- 
ment. 

A.  W.  Willis,  a  Negro  member  ot  the  Ten- 
nessee Legislature  and  Mr.  Meredith's  lawyer 
slnoe  his  days  at  the  University  o(  Missis- 
sippi, told  reporters  that  Mr.  Meredith  was  in 
"pretty  good  physical  shape"  and  expected 
to  leave  the  hospital  "in  a  couple  of  days." 

Mr.  Hooker  spent  about  five  minutes  in 
Mr.  Meredlthli  room  with  a  group  that  In- 


cluded four  representatives  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  C(»nmlttee  and 
three  staff  members  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference. 

Mr.  Meredith  asked  his  guests  to  shake 
his  right  hand  carefully. 

"There's  one  of  those  pellets  there,"  he 
said  pointing  to  a  small  red  spot  on  his 
forearm. 

The  hair  had  been  shaved  from  the  back 
of  his  head,  exposing  about  a  dozen  pellet 
marks  like  the  one  on  his  arm.  The  pellets, 
either  No.  4  buckshot  or  No.  0  blrdshot  from 
a  16-gauge  gun,  also  struck  him  on  the  neck, 
back  and  both  legs. 

Mr.  Meredith  said  he  believed  the  assailant 
bad  fired  four  shots  and  that  three  had 
struck  him.  Others  at  the  scene  said  they 
heard  only  three  shots. 

Wltnessee  said  the  man  fired  frun  about 
100  feet.  Mr.  Meredith  crawled  across  the 
two-lane  highway  and  sprawled  bleeding  on 
a  gravel  shoulder  after  the  shooting. 

This  morning,  he  lay  on  his  back  with 
hla  head  propped  as  he  spoke  to  his  gueets. 
He  wore  a  white  hospital  gown. 

Recalling  the  events  before  the  shooting, 
he  said,  "I  saw  16  or  30  pec^le  on  the  way 
that  might  have  been  thinking  of  ahootlng 
me  on  down  the  line." 

He  reflected  on  his  assailant. 

"The  calmnees — the  man  knew  what  he 
was  doing,  the  way  he  went  about  it,"  Mr. 
Meredith  mused.  ' 

"There's  something  bad,  wrong  with  the 
society,"  he  concluded,  shaking  his  heed. 

Mr.  Hooker  said,  "There  la  no  question 
about  it." 

Mr.  Meredith  said  he  never  again  would 
"knowingly  expoee  himself"  in  Mississippi 
without  iKx>tecUon. 

A  dvll  rights  worker  among  his  guests 
remarked  with  a  chuckle,  "That's  not  in 
keeping  with  the  nonviolent  phlloeophy,  Mr. 
Meredith." 

The  normally  soft-qwken  MT.  Meredith 
replied: 

"Who  the  hell  ever  said  I  was  nonviolent? 
V  spent  eight  yetu's  in  the  military  and  the 
rest  of  my  Ufe  In  Mississippi." 

At  least  two  of  his  companions  at  the  time 
of  the  shooting  have  said  they  saw  a  police 
oflicer  stand  and  watch  the  shooting  and  do 
nothing  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Meredith  was  asked  if  he  had  noticed 
that.  He  said  he  had  seen  the  officer  but  had 
been  too  engaged  to  olieerve  what  the  officer 
did  or  did  not  do. 

JoseiA  Crittenden,  a  Memphis  businees- 
man  who  was  one  of  six  men  accompctnylng 
Mr.  Meredith,  said  this  momlng  that  he  dis- 
agreed with  a  statement  by  Claude  Sterrett 
of  New  York,  another  member  of  the  party, 
that  the  assailant  had  waved  his  gun  and 
abouted  at  the  marchers  for  two  minutes  be- 
fore opening  fire. 

Only  a  few  second  elapaed  from  the  time 
the  white  man  called  "Jameet  Jameel"  until 
he  began  shooting,  Mr.  Crittenden  said. 

LAWMAN   WAB  FBBBKNT 

He  agreed  with  Mr.  Sterrett,  however,  that 
a  "lawman" — be  did  not  know  whether  it 
was  a  sheriff's  deputy  or  a  state  police 
trooper — had  "looked  straight  across  the 
road"  at  the  assailant  and  had  watched  him 
shoot  without  moving  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Crittenden  said  he  had  seen  the  assail- 
ant sitting  In  a  parked  car  a  mile  or  so  before 
the  group  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the 
shooting. 

On  a  shelf  in  his  hospital  room  lay  two 
souvenirs  of  Mr.  Meredith's  eventful  walk, 
his  yellow  sun  helmet  and  hla  ebony  and 
ivory  walking  cane  that  had  been  given  to 
him  by  a  village  chieftain  on  the  Nile. 

Another  shdf  contained  a  vase  of  red  roses 
and  an  open  Bible.  Xxcept  for  theee,  the 
room  was  ■■  drab  m  any  boapital  room. 


June  8,  1966 

The  day  began  with  Mr] 
statement,  handwritten  by 
the  presa. 

The  statement  said  that 
debated  for  two  and  a  haU 
not  to  carry  a  gun.    He  sa  < 
to  carry  a  Bible,  instead,  oa 
son.    niat  was  a  mistake, 
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WllUs  reading  a 
Meredith,  to 


Meredith  bad 
whether  or 
he  had  decided 
walk  to  Jack- 
said. 

IKZMT 


one  shot  if  I  had 


He  said  his  first  thought  Iwhen  the  shoot- 
ing began  was  an  embarr  iBsment  at  beU)g 
unarmed.    He  said  he  ooulf  have  "knocked 
the  Intended  killer  off  wltq  i 
been  prepared." 

"My  father,  who  had  Uvedi  in  Mississippi  74 
years  and  died  there,  woud  have  been  pre- 
pared" the  statement  said. 

Mr.  Willis  announced  ]^lans  for  a 
t«— Mng  tonight  to  protest  the  shooting  and 
to  urge  Oongrees  to  pass  U  i«  civil  rights  bill. 

Many  of  the  civil  rights  leaders  who  flew 
in  to  aid  Mr.  Meredith  wef^  eager  and  mili- 
tant activists. 

Stanley  Branch  of  Chei|t^,  Pa.,  a  repre- 
sentative of  Associated  C<)«imunlty  Teams, 
said,  "Theee  whites  have  Itp  learn  that  we 
mean  buslneea." 

"If  I  cant  march  down  a  ilghway  in  these 
United  SUtes,"  he  said,  "thi  m  we  dont  need 
any  United  States." 

The  vUltlng  Representatives  were  John 
CoNTBBB,  Jb.,  of  Mlcblganj  and  Wnxux  F. 
Rtam  of  Manhattan,  0<WBit  |R.  Rxm  of  West- 
cheeter,  Johm  Dow  of  Bo^^and,  Lxstbb  L. 
WoLW  of  Nassau,  Theodobx  Kxtptsbscaw  of 
Manhattan  and  Benjamdt  B.  Ro<«mthax.  of 
Queens.    All  are  Democrats  except  Mr.  Rxm. 

"I  nkveb  oavB  tip" 

Although  the  looks  In  '  the  eyes  of  her 
friends  and  neighbors  led  hfr  to  believe  that 
her  husband  was  dead,  Mik  James  F.  Mere- 
dith said  yesterday,  "I  nevM  gave  up." 

Still  shaken  by  the  wounqing  of  her  hus- 
band on  a  Mississippi  hlghwiy.  Mrs.  Meredith 
met  reporters  for  about  fits  minutes  in  the 
lobby  of  the  couple's  apartment  home  at 
S6  Clermont  Avenue.  The  well-kept  tum- 
of-the-oentury  building  Mi  near  Columbia 
University,  where  Mr.  Meredith  is  a  student 
at  the  Law  School. 

The  28-year-old  Mrs.  Msredltb  read  in  a 
low  but  composed  voice  a  300-word  state- 
ment, but  declined  to  answer  questions. 

"As  you  can  Imagine,  last  night  was  in- 
describable," she  said.  "Tbe  pressures  were 
greatly  alleviated  by  oui'  neighbors  and 
friends  from  Columbia  Unlierslty  who  quick- 
ly came  to  our  assistance. 

"Fortunately,  I  never  hMid  the  erroneous 
reports  of  my  husband's  d^th,"  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith went  on.  "I  did  siinhlse,  from  the  at- 
titudes of  some  of  the  ncflghbors,  that  the 


I  never  gave 

husband  n^lle 
in  State  College, 

ppl,  said  that 

to  txpttm  their 

,  Attorney  Gen- 

and  Repre- 


tragedy  was  final.    Howei( 
up." 

Mrs.  Meredith,  who  met 
they  were  students  at  Jacl 
a  Negro  Institution  in 
among  those  who  had  < 
concern  were  Mayor  Und 
eral  Nicholas  deB.  Kat 
sentatlve  WtLUAX  F.  BtanJ 

She  remained  under  a  cloee  police  guard — a 
patrolman  is  stationed  In  the  couple's  fifth- 
floor  apartment — and  she  said  their  6-year- 
old,  John,  Is  staying  with  'Unnamed  friends. 

Jack  Greenberg,  head  tot  the  N.AJl.CP. 
Legal  Defense  Fund,  whi^i  led  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's successful  fight  to  integrate  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  In  Itea,  said  that  his 
organization  was  gathering  "as  much  hard 
information  as  we  can"  aUqut  the  shooting. 

He  crlticlBed  law-enforcenent  officlaU  who 
bad  been  assigned  to  aocc^pany  Mr.  Mere- 
dith for  falling  down  on  th4  Job. 

"The  fact  Is  that  the  i><>llce  dldnt  pro- 
•tecthlm."hesald. 


Bond  Bxt  at  $36,000  in  MxaxorrH  Cabb — 10- 
YkAB  Touc  To  Bb  Souobt  XOB  SBOOnNO 
SuBracr 

HxBNANOo,  MiSB.,  Juns  7.— Aubrsy  James 
Norvdl,  a  40-year-oId  former  hardware  deal- 
er was  placed  under  a  $26,000  bond  today  and 
arraigned  on  charges  of  "assault  with  a 
deadly  weapon  with  Intent  to  murdo-  and  kill 
James  Meredith." 

Prosecutor  Ross  Rranks  of  De  Soto  County 
Immediately  announced  that  he  would  seek 
the  maximum  penalty  of  10  years  imprison- 
ment under  the  charge. 

The  "earliest  possible  date"  that  the  case 
can  come  to  trial,  according  to  Mr.  Franks, 
is  the  second  Monday  in  November,  the  next 
regular  term  of  Circuit  Coiut  in  De  Soto 
County. 

Mr.  Franks  said  that  the  shooting  of  Mr. 
Meredith,  the  Negro  who  desegregated  the 
University  of  Mississippi  in  1963  bad 
"shocked"  the  coimty. 

"We  were  very  upset  about  this  being 
committed  here,"  he  said.  "The  people  here 
had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  it." 

BKOOND  DAT  Of  ICABCH 

When  wounded  yesterday,  Mr.  Meredith 
was  on  the  second  day  of  a  voter  registration 
march  from  Memphis  to  Jaclcson,  Miss. 

Mr.  Norvell  was  seized  at  the  ecene  by 
state  and  Federal  investigators,  who  found  a 
16-gauge  shotgun  in  his  hand  and  a  "quan- 
tity" of  beer  In  his  car. 

Today,  Mr.  NorveU  shielded  his  face  with 
sunglasses  and  a  handkerchief  as  Federal, 
state  and  county  officers  whisked  blm  from 
the  De  Soto  County  Jail  to  a  Justice  of  the 
peace  office,  1,000  yards  from  the  scene  of 
the  shooting. 

There,  Prosecutor  Franks  called  for  the 
$36,000  bond,  telling  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Whitley  Perrlman  that  "the  eyes  ot  the 
nation  are  on  De  Soto  County." 

Mr.  Perrlman  set  the  bond,  over  the  pro- 
test of  Mr.  Norvell's  attorneys,  Boyce  Lee 
Gardnw  and  Edward  Lee  Whltten,  both  of 
Herando. 

"We  think  that's  a  bit  hl^.  Judge,"  Mr 
.Whltten  said.  "He's  a  war  veteran,  a  holdn 
of  the  Purple  Heart." 

"This  is  not  a  usual  case,"  Ifr.  ftanka 
countered.  "It's  receiving  national  atten- 
tion. If  there  ever  was  a  case  wh«-e  a  man 
might  be  tempted  to  Jump  and  run,  this  is 
It." 

Mr.  Whltten  said  that  he  would  appeal 
to  the  Circuit  Court  ot  the  17th  Judicial 
District  at  Mississippi  In  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  ball.  He  called  It  "excessive"  and  a 
"violation  of  his  (Mr.  Norvell's)  consUtu- 
Uonal  rights." 

Twice  during  the  day,  offloers  tranqtorted 
Mr.  Norvell  to  the  Justice  of  the  peace  of- 
fice, once  for  the  formal  reading  of  the 
ohaiges  against  him,  and  again  to  fix  hla 
bond. 

Through  his  attorneys,  whom  he  hired  for 
the  second  visit,  he  waived  a  preliminary 
hearing  and  declined  to  enter  a  plea. 

THANKS   THX    JTTSnCB 

Howevtf ,  Sheriff  Walter  Lee  Meredith  said 
yesterday  that  Mr.  Norvell  bad  confessed  to 
shooting  Mr.  Meredith. 

Except  to  thank  the  Justice  of  the  peace  for 
turning  on  an  alr-coodltloner  and  to  say  that 
he  served  with  the  Fourth  Armored  Division 
during  World  War  n,  Mr.  Norvril  remained 
sUent  diirlng  both  of  his  appearances  btf  ore 
the  maglsitiute. 

His  silence,  aoocrdlng  to  people  who  knew 
him  In  MamiiiUs  is  typical  of  the  man. 

Hla  neighbors  In  a  subdivision  of  $16,000 
homes  on  the  outskirts  of  Memphis  described 
him  as  a  soft-spoken  man  who  had  little 
to  say.  Teeterday,  Mr.  Norvell,  who  is  un- 
employed, left  his  home  before  9  A.M.  to  drive 
hiB  wife  to  her  Job  at  Sears,  Roebuck  and 


Oon^Muay.  The  nelglibon  were  amaaed  late 
In  the  day  when  their  radloa  and  tdevlslon 
sets  reported  the  news  of  his  arrest. 

One  of  the  neighbors,  C.  N.  MoClal,  said  hs 
had  never  heard  Mr.  Norvell  "even  mention 
the  words  clvU  rights." 

"I  never  heard  him  take  a  stand  for  or 
against  anything,"  added  Ray  Hamilton  Jr.,  a 
weekly  newspaper  editor  who  knew  Mr.  Nor- 
veU between  1961  and  1964  when  Mr.  NorveU 
and  his  father  were  operating  a  hardware 
store  In  the  Raleigh  Section  of  Memphis. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  spoke  of  James  Meredith,  "an 
American  of  quiet  courage  and  fierce  de- 
termination." This  afternoon  I  want  to 
address  myself  again  to  the  significant 
events  which  have  taken  place  In  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  last  2  days. 

One  event  was  the  wanton  shooting  of 
James  Meredith  which  focused  national 
attention  on  the  climate  of  fear  and  in- 
timidation and  injustice  which  Negro 
citizens  have  suffered  for  so  long. 

The  other  was  the  presence  of  seven 
U.8.  Representatives  In  the  State  to  ob- 
serve the  primary  Sections  yesterday. 
This  Federal  presence  helped  to  promote 
the  conditions  under  which  Negroes  tn 
this  country  may  begin  to  practice  the 
first-class  citizenship  so  long  denied. 

Our  presence  represented  the  contin- 
uing interest  in  Justice  that  is  wide- 
q>read  throughout  Uie  country  and  gave 
great  encouragement  to  many  of  the  In- 
dividuals whom  we  encountered.  It  is  a 
tragic  commentary  that  Negroes  In  the 
South  still  live  in  fear  and  need  this 
kind  of  encouragement  to  exercise  rights 
that  others  take  for  granted.  It  Is  be- 
yond belief  that  in  1966  a  Negro  has  to 
be  a  hero  in  order  to  vote.  But  it  Is  a 
fact.  The  same  requirements  for  free- 
dom are  not  placed  on  other  citizens. 
It  IB  time  to  see  that  this  travesty  is 
brought  to  an  end  wherever  it  exists  in 
our  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Improvements  have 
been  made  in  recent  years.  Witness  the 
tremendous  Increase  in  registration  of 
Negro  voters  during  1966  In  Mississippi 
which  has  become  a  dramatic  showcase 
of  the  dlfOculties  of  righting  the  wrongs 
that  have  taken  a  century  to  build. 
Since  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
104,000  Mississippi  Negroes  have  bera 
newly  registered  to  vote.  Prior  to  this 
time  only  26.000  Negroes  had  registered 
throughout  the  State.  This  makes  a 
total  of  130.000  Negroes  registered  out 
of  435,000  who  are  eligible.  Although 
not  satisfactory,  this  Is  certainly  an 
advance. 

I  think  it  is  most  Important  to  point 
out  the  conditions  imder  which  this  ad- 
vance has  taken  place.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  106S 
ttie  Justice  Department  has  assigned 
Federal  registrars  to  24  of  Mississippi's 
82  counties.  Half  ot  the  increased  regis- 
tratl(»i  occurred  In  these  24  counties 
alone. 

Let  me  give  you  two  specific  examples 
of  the  dramatic  effects  of  the  Federal 
presence.  In  Noxut>ee  County,  in  De-' 
cember  196S,  only  one  Negro  was  regis- 
tered to  vote.  Federal  reglstran  were 
assigned  to  Noxubee  on  April  12,  1966. 
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By  Avrti  28,  1,060  Negroes  were  res- 
totered.  In  Claiborne  County,  In  De- 
cember 1905,  251  Negroes  were  reg- 
istered. Federal  registrars  were  as- 
signed on  April  12,  1966.  By  April  23, 
1,685  Negroes  were  registered.  This  Is 
the  remarkaMe  effect  of  an  effort,  in- 
sulBciait  as  It  may  sret  be.  to  create  the 
conditions  in  which  people  may  exercise 
their  rights. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  mere  pass- 
age of  legislation  is  not  a  sufficient  solu- 
tloii  to  such  det/giy  imbedded  problems. 
Federal  action  must  insure  proper  im- 
plementation ot  our  Nation's  laws.  In 
the  ease  of  voting  rights  this  means 
Federal  registrar*.  Unfortunately,  the 
Justice  Department  has  not  yet  seen  fit 
to  send  registrars  to  erery  county  where 
IneauiUes  still  exist  I  have  urged  the 
Attorney  General  to  send  Federal  exam- 
iners Into  Sunflower  County. 

Mr.  Speaker.  24  coimtieB  out  of  62 
Is  not  enough.  The  Federal  presence 
shcmM  be  tn  every  county.  I  also  learned 
today  that,  although  Federal  observers 
are  allowed  under  the  law  at  the  polls 
In  every  county  which  has  had  a  Fed- 
eral registrar  assigned  to  It,  Federal  ob- 
servers were  actually  present  in  only  14 
counties  and  In  some  eases  watching 
on^  3  ballot  boxes  per  county. 

Mr.  SDeaker.  tills  Is  not  enough.  The 
time  for  procrastination  is  past.  We 
must  not  only  enact  new  and  necessary 
legldatlftm  that  is  pending  In  the  area  of 
dvil  rights.  We  must  make  certain  that 
existing  leglsiatlan  is  given  the  power 
that  comes  with  complete  and  conscien- 
tious enforcement.  Without  this  our 
legislative  record  in  dvll  rights  becomes 
an  empty  exercise  in  rhetoric. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  v/lsh  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention at  my  colleagues  a  very  impor- 
tant and  dangerous  fact.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  January  5.  1966,  re- 
ported that  a  highly  confidential  report 
compiled  by  Oovemment  agents  Usts  21 
"high  tension"  dtles  where  it  Is  believed 
that  a  threat  ot  violence  similar  to  the 
Mtuatlon  in  Watts  Is  now  imminent.  Tlie 
report  describes  the  eondlttons  of  depri- 
vatlon  ttiat  are  rda  ted  to  the  f  lustrations 
and  tensions  present  in  these  eommuni- 
ttes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  no  longer  permit 
a  delay  In  guaranteeing  to  the  Negroes  of 
America  that  exercise  of  rights  which  is 
not  only  Just  bat  basic  to  our  beliefs.  I 
can  on  the  Justice  Department  to  take 
an  active  and  leading  role,  both  in  in- 
vestigating the  intimidation  which  Mis- 
alH^pl  Negroes  suffered  through  the 
footing  of  James  Meredith,  and  in  dy- 
namic and  active  efforts  to  see  that  the 
Federal  presence  Is  so  complete  and  so 
concerned  that  eondttkms  of  real  free- 
dom may  be  eetablldied  for  all  dtiaens 
of  Amexlca  regardleas  of  their  race  or  the 
place  In  which  they  live. 


THE  GREAT  WORK  BY  VISTA  IN  THE 
WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  OLscir]  may  extend 


hSs  remaita  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoits 
aitd  taidude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  retjuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OUSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  an  example  of  the  great  work  being 
done  by  VISTA  in  the  war  on  poverty,  as 
well  as  of  the  caliber  of  people  who  are 
serving  their  country  as  VISTA  volun- 
teers, I  refer  my  colleagues  to  the  story 
of  Edgar  Slater,  of  Brentwood,  Mo.  Mr. 
Slater  is  a  VISTA  volunteer  in  Lodge 
Grass,  Mont.,  assisting  the  Crow  Indians 
to  solve  their  problems  of  housing. 

The  remailcable  thing  about  Edgar 
Slater's  VISTA  service  Is  that  he  is  85 
years  old,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  85 
years  young.  In  Mr.  Slater's  words, 
VISTA  Is  a  good  idea  "for  anyone  who 
wants  to  contribute  something." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Edgar  Slater  exemplifies 
the  spirit  of  the  war  on  poverty,  and  is 
an  inispiratlon  for  us  all.  His  story  re- 
cently appeared  in  an  article  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  under  previous 
permission  I  insert  the  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcobs: 
Nrw    Vista    for    86-Tiak-Oi.b    Vai.'uvnBi: 

Edoab    BUkTOL   or    Brentwood   la   "ncACH- 

nra  ttniAjm  nt  Wnr  as  a  Wokkss  roR 

U.S.    AOKKCT 

An  85-year-old  Brentwood  man  bas  gone 
out  West  to  teacb  Indians  some  of  the  white 
man's  sUUs.  He  Is  the  oldest  member  of 
VIBTA  (Volunteers  In  Service  To  America). 

Edgar  Slater,  a  professional  engineer,  re- 
tired some  years  ago,  but  found  that  be 
"couldn't  quit."  When  VISTA  appealed  for 
volunteers  to  work  for  a  year  with  sliun 
dwellers,  migrant  laborers,  Indians  on  reser- 
vations and  other  Americans  In  need,  he  was 
one  of  those  who  responded. 

Since  bis  wife  died  In  1949  be  bad  been 
living  Intermittently  with  bis  son,  Raymond 
E.  O.  Slater,  at  18  York  drive,  Brentwood. 
Now  the  old  man  ba«  gone  to  Lodge  Grass, 
Mont.,  where  he  Is  teaching  Indians  how  to 
read  blueprints  and  build  their  own  homes. 

"The  most  pressing  need  for  the  Crow 
Indian  Is  bousing  for  the  poor,"  Slater  re- 
ports from  Montana.  "N0zt  Is  better  train- 
ing In  Sngllsb,  mathematics  and  subjects 
that  will  open  up  Job  opportunities." 

Slater  has  worked  up  a  comprehensive 
manual  arts  course.  "I  hope  this  will  make 
It  possible  for  these  people  to  know  and 
appreciate  good  building  layout  and  con- 
struction." be  says.  "I  also  hope  It  will  en- 
able some  of  them  to  do  their  own  work. 
At  least  two  are  now  building  homes  for 
themselves,  and  three  or  four  more  are  draw- 
log  up  plans  for  their  homes." 

Slater,  bom  on  a  Kansas  farm  In  1881, 
trained  under  a  German  blacksmitb,  and 
studied  mechanical  engineering  by  corre- 
^Mndenoe  after  graduating  from  a  two-year 
blgh  school  in  1808. 

He  was  a  student  and  aastatant  in  the  forge 
shop  of  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology 
In  Chicago,  and  eventttally  was  graduated 
from  Iowa  State  OoUege  with  a  degree  In 
Industrtal  education  and  engineering.  Then 
be  took  graduate  work  at  the  Dnlvenlty  ot 
Chicago. 

Slater  worked  at  bis  trade  for  several  years 
before  beginning  a  long  eareer  in  industrial 
•duoatlon  tbat  took  blm  to  the  public  sobools 
of  Lakewood,  O..  as  a  '»«'«"«i  training  in- 
structor: to  the  hlch  acbool  at  Springfield. 
Mo.,  as  supervleor  of  manual  arte,  attd  to 
Teacaa  A  and  M  CoUege  as  tead  U  tbe  ei^;!- 
newlngahope. 


In  USl  he  took  a  poeltlosi  with  what  was 
then  eaUed  tbe  VB.  Veterans  Bureau.    Later 

he  went  to  Iowa  State  College  to  teach 
tnd>^Mn0,  abop  practice.  In  1939  he  became 
■uperviaar  at  appre&tlceahlp  training  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  at  Dubuque,  la. 

"I  worked  with  dropouts  and  misfits,"  he 
recalled.  "It  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
share  in  development  of  a  much-needed 
phase  of  our  educational  system." 

By  1939  Slater  was  teaching  aircraft  engine 
overhaul  and  testing  at  the  Fairfax  Aviation 
School.  He  recalls  that  he  bad  to  obtain  a 
pilot's  Instructor  rating  to  qualify  for  tbe 
Job.  Later  he  taught  engine  assembly  and 
testing  at  tbe  Pratt- Whitney  plant  in  Kansas 
City. 

He  retired  In  1964  from  a  Job  as  develop- 
ment engineer  In  Kansas  City.  "But  I 
couldn't  quit,"  be  said,  "so  I  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  a  Dallas  firm,  spent  two  years 
there,  and  then  went  to  Puerto  Bloo  on  a 
reconstruction  job  for  a  year. 

"Since  then,  being  in  good  health  and  hav- 
ing no  family  responsibilities,  Tve  been  going 
wherever  my  training  and  skill  can  be  useful 
to  others.    That's  why  I'm  in  VISTA." 

In  his  present  work  of  teaching  Mueprlnt 
reading.  Slater  said.  "My  largest  jH-oblem  U 
lack  of  eqiUpment  to  do  the  accurate  work 
of  reproducing  the  drawings  which  I'm  try- 
ing to  get  into  workable  form."  He  would 
like  to  reproduce  the  plans  so  that  they  can 
be  kept  In  looeeleaf  notebooks  by  students. 

Slater  thinks  he  has  won  acceptance  by 
his  Indian  pupils.  "At  least  Fve  got  lots  of 
friends  and  well  wishers,"  be  said,  "and  some 
of  my  friends  here  are  as  good  as  I  have  ever 
had." 

He  has  worked  with  the  Crows  for  about 
six  months.  Prior  to  that  be  spent  a  month 
with  tbe  Sioux  tribe  at  Rosebud,  SJ3.  Be 
likes  the  Crows,  describing  them  as  Intelli- 
gent people  who  seem  to  be  even-tempered 
and  peace-loving. 

"In  the  tribal  council  meeting  a  few  days 
ago,"  he  said,  "an  Important  matter  was  be- 
ing discussed,  and  when  It  came<o  a  vote  one 
tribal  fatbfer  said,  'Now  leave  your  tempers 
at  home.'  This  man  attends  the  Crow  Bap- 
tist mission  each  Sunday,  holding  a  small 
grandchild  on  each  knee  during  worship." 

Slater  considers  his  age  no  handicap.  "I've 
got  so  used  to  my  age  that  I  dont  think  any- 
thing about  It."  be  said.  "Therefore  I  be- 
lieve It  has  Uttle  effect  on  my  work." 

However,  he  Is  bothered  by  a.  partial  deaf- 
ness which  he  describes  as  "botlermakers' 
ears — it  means  I've  already  beard  too  much 
noise." 

As  for  VISTA,  SUter  thinks  it's  a  good 
Idea  "for  aayone  who  wants  to  oontrlbute 
something."^ 

"Tbe  way  I  look  at  it,  I'm  in  splendid 
health,  have  fair  training  and  a  wealth  of 
experience,"  he  says.  "Why  Wouldn't  I  pass 
it  on  to  others — and  have  a  good  time  doing 
it?" 

VISTA  la  open  to  men  and  women  who  can 
provide  a  year  of  useful  service  to  those  In 
iMed  of  help.  There  are  no  formal  educa- 
tional requirements,  no  written  examina- 
tions. Experienoe,  training,  education,  char- 
acter, personality — all  are  considered  in  de- 
termining whether  an  applicant  has  the 
skills  needed  for  the  job  to  be  done. 

Volunteers  are  given  six  weeks  of  inten- 
sive training.  T^ey  receive  room,  board  and 
approximately  #75  a  month  for  Uvlng  ex- 
penaee — enough  to  get  by  in  tbe  community 
where  they  are  to  serve.  Nine  volunteers 
from  St.  Louis  are  enrolled  at  praaent. 

VISTA  recnUteia  will  come  to  St.  Louis 
tomorrow  and  spend  three  days  intervlewlag 
applicants  at  the  YWCA.  1411  Locust  street. 
A  free  motion  picture  about  tbe  work  will 
be  shown  there  dally  at  2  pju. 
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bhe  gentleman 


Is  there 
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Mr.  Speak- 
LI966,   my   good 


iipplled  leaders 
>ly  and  for  the 
ite  enterprise 
le  small  busi- 
Walsh  from 

fought  for  the 


his  remarks  at  this  poin ; 
and  include  extraneous  t  ijatter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tei  ttx>re. 
objection  to  the  request  of 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objectioi 
Mr.  OISEN  of  Montaq$. 
er,  jresterday  June  7, 
friend  Congressman  Wit^<)HT  Patmam,  of 
Texas,  entered  into  the:  Congrkssional 
RxcoED  a  ct^y  of  the  majority  opinion  of 
Justice  Black  in  the  mostilmportant  and 
recent  case  in  the  mergM  field  of  anti- 
trust law.  I  read  with  iii^rest  the  opin- 
ion and  the  analysis  of  the  case  by  Con- 
gressman Patman.  It  t^iso  must  be  a 
great  point  of  pride  for  J^nuzl  Cillxk 
whose  bill,  the  CeUer-Kefauver  Act  of 
1950  which  was  an  amendment  to  the 
Clayton  Act,  has  reached  full  and  suc- 
cessful fruition  with  tht  great  decision 
in  the  United  States  against  Vons 
Grocery  Co.  of  May  31,;  1966 — Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stal 
Mcmtana  has  always 
in  the  fight  agidnst  mon4 
preservation  of  the  pi 
system  which  is  based  oi 
nessman.  Senator  Tht 
Montana  supported  ani 
original  Clayton  Antitrust  Act.  Senator 
Burton  K.  Wheeler  was  glways  a  foe  of 
monopoly  and  Senator ;  James  Murray 
was  a  noted  friend  of  thd  small  business- 
man. Senator  Miki  MiNsnxLD  was  an 
ardent  b«u:ker  of  the  jCeller-Kefauver 
Act  of  1950  which  amended  the  Clajrton 
Antitrust  Act,  and  Sena  4>r  Lu  MircALr 
and  myself  who  support  $nd  continue  to 
fight  for  the  small  busix  teaman. 

However,  the  contributions  which  the 
State  of  Montana  has  mude  to  the  fight 
against  monopoly  and  economic  concen- 
tration has  not  been  confined  to  the  field 
of  legislation.    Over  tht  years,   young 
men  from  our  State  havt  come  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  been  I  xesiwnslble  for 
aome  of  the  most  important  antitrust 
cases  brought  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Federal  Tiape  Commission. 
The  first  successful  naerger  case — the 
Brown  Shoe  decision — bh)ught  under  the 
Celler-Kefauver  act  wae  filed  and  suc- 
cessfully tried  from  the  district  court  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
by  James  J.  Coyle,  a  EMtte,  Mont.,  boy 
who  has  become  one  of  ihe  leading  law- 
yers in  the  antitrust  field  in  the  United 
States.    This  same  youftg  man  filed  and 
tried  the  Von's  Grocery  jdase  which  Con- 
gressman  Patman   discussed   yesterday 
and  which  case  is  theitnost  important 
weapon  that  the  Amer^n  people  have 
today  against  monopoly 
I  have  known  the  C 
lifetime,  his  grandfa 
the  mines  in  Butte,  ani 
leading  contractor  in  tht  Pacific  North 
west.    Jim  worked  on  t^e  Capitol  Police 
force  while  going  to  law 
Washington  University 


the  ocmgressicmal  patronage  of  then 
Congressman  Mno  Manstislo.  I  know 
how  proud  Mixs  Is  of  Jim  today.  Jim 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Butte, 
with  the  firm  of  McCaffrey  k  McCaffrey. 
Later  he  came  to  Washington,  D.C.,  aiul 
the  Antitrust  Division. 

I  know  that  his  fellow  townsmen  are 
proud  of  Jim  and  I  think  we  in  Congress 
can  take  pride  in  the  career  of  a  yoimg 
man  who  started  as  a  House  employee 
with  the  Capitol  Police  force.  There- 
fore, I  want  to  offer  my  congratulations 
to  Jim  Coyle  whose  victories  in  court 
have  made  us  all  proud  and  to  my  good 
friend  Emanuel  Czllkr  who  has  seen 
his  ovm  legislative  work  in  1950  blossom 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  1966. 
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SELECTIVE  SERVICE  NEEDS 
REVISION 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricokd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pttinsylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  entire  Selective  Service  System 
needs  rethinking  to  insure  the  best  and 
fairest  procedures  for  filling  the  Na- 
tion's manpower  needs. 

However,  something  of  a  more  imme- 
diate nature,  that  I  believe  can  be 
adopted  right  away.  Is  deserving  of  the 
attrition  of  this  body. 

I  think  Job  Corps  trainees  should  be 
deferred  from  the  draft  until  they  com- 
plete their  course  of  training. 

We  defer  college  students  until  they 
have  completed  their  education.  The 
Job  Corps  is  a  training  program  for  in- 
dividuals most  of  whom  cannot  afford 
a  college  education.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve they  fall  into  the  same  category 
and  should,  as  well,  be  entitled  to  the 
same  consideration  given  those  in  aca- 
demic institutions. 

Deferment  of  Job  Corps  trainees  could 
be  achieved  without  congressional  ac- 
tion simply  by  a  determination  by  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service  to  extend 
to  Job  Corps  trainees  the  same  draft  de- 
ferment now  accorded  college  students. 
Such  a  change  would  be  of  benefit  both 
to  the  individuals  involved  and  to  the 
Nation. 


Administration    hoMtal    tn    Jackson, 
Miss.,  the  John  Elliott  Rankin  Memorial 

Veterans  Hospital. 

This  individual  used  the  forum  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  promote 
racial  animosities  and  to  attack  minor- 
ity groups.  We  have  Just  this  week  seen 
the  fruits  of  Irrational  racial  hatred  in 
the  ambush  of  James  Meredith  in  Mis- 
sissippi. It  would  be  both  cruel  and 
ironic  if  our  Negro  and  Jewish  service- 
men, wounded  in  the  service  of  the  Na- 
tion, were  sent  for  treatment  to  a  hos- 
pital memorializing  a  man  whose  repu- 
tation for  bigotry  remains  notorious. 

Let  us  honor  only  those  who  honor  the 
democratic  principles  of  our  Nation. 


BIGOTRY  MUST  NOT  BE  PER- 
PETTUATED 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may  extend 
his  remaps  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoao 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
go  on  record  as  being  totally  opposed  to 
the  proposal  to  designate  the  Veteran's 


RELIGIOUS  FAITH 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Asdabbo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remaiics  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
crisjecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  1b 
said  and  printed  today  about  the  decline 
in  religious  faith.  I  believe  more  should 
be  said  about  the  progress  being  made  by 
those  who  believe  in  God. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  many  of  whom  I  am  sure 
are  unaware  of  it,  a  most  unique  trlf  aith 
program  now  imderway  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  International  Airport,  located 
in  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
New  York,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent here. 

At  John  F.  Kennedy  International  Air- 
port, in  the  spirit  of  ecumenism,  the 
three  major  religious  faiths  have  Joined 
in  a  cooperative  ettott  in  building  side  by 
side  three  sdrport  chapels. 

On  a  3-acre  plot  of  ground,  i4>propri- 
ately  called  Tri-Faith  Cht^iels  Plasa, 
there  stand  the  first  Catholic,  Jewish, 
and  Protestant  chapels  ever  built  on  any 
airport  terminal  through  public  sub- 
scription. 

Described  as  more  than  a  glowing  sym- 
bol of  our  Nation's  commitment  to  free- 
dom of  worship,  Tri-Faith  Chap^  will 
serve  the  needs  for  help,  solace,  and  in- 
spiration of  16  million  airline  passengers 
annually,  the  millions  who  come  to  greet 
them  and  bid  than  farewell,  and  33,000 
airport  employees. 

The  undertaking  will  give  continuous 
evidence  to  the  world  that  historically 
and  traditionally  America  is  "one  nation 
under  God." 

In  the  eyes  of  the  millions  who  pass 
through  the  airport,  Tri-Faith  Chapels, 
located  across  from  the  International  ar- 
rivals building,  will  represent  a  notable 
achievement. 

The  Chaplains  are  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Francis  X.  ntzglbbon.  Catholic  Chapel 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Skies;  Rabbi  Israel 
Mowschowltz,  International  Synagogue; 
and  the  Reverend  Dr.  G.  Barrett  Bidh. 
m,  Protestant  International  Chapel. 

The  sponsors  of  the  undertaking  are 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Brooklyn, 
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the  New  Yock  Bounl  of  Rabbis,  and  the 
Proteatant  CoimeU  of  the  City  of  New 

York. 

Of  the  three  chapels,  the  Protestant 
chapel  Is  the  only  ooe  now  in  operatioa. 
Until  the  Catholte  chapel  is  completed. 
Catholic  senrices  are  being  held  in  the 
existing  chapel  whlcfa  has  been  In  opera- 
tion since  IMS  and  vliich  will  be  de- 
molished to  make  way  for  expansion  and 
progress.  The  Jewish  chapel  will  be  ded- 
icated next  October.  In  the  three 
chapels  may  be  found  rare  objects  of 
beauty  and  inspiration. 

The  chaUee  and  cniciflx  presented  by 
Pope  Paul  VI,  commemorating  liis  recent 
visit  to  the  ainwrt.  may  be  viewed  at  the 
Catholic  chapeL  Visitors  may  worship 
at  the  six  altars,  each  representing  a 
continent. 

The  Jewish  chapel,  modeled  after 
the  first  synagogue  built  in  America,  will 
also  tiave  an  international  museum 
where  priceless  religious  articles,  con- 
tributed by  Diore  than  50  countries,  will 
be  displayed.  Among  them  is  a  300- 
year-old  menorah  presented  by  the  Jew- 
ish community  in  Hungary. 

The  Prot^tuit  chapel  now  exhibits 
Zappla's  masterpiece  of  life-sized  carved 
wooden  flgiuvs  portraying  Da  Vinci's 
"X«st  Supper." 

A  Joint  fundraising  campaign  is  in 
progress  at  this  time  to  raise  $1  million 
to  complete  the  exteriors  and  interiors 
of  the  chapels,  and  for  landscaping  and 
initial  operations.  The  estimated  total 
cost  of  the  complex  is  (2,765,000. 

Heading  a  committee  of  business,  re- 
ligious, and  airline  leaders  who  are  di- 
recting the  drive  is  Samuel  P.  Pryor, 
campaign  chairman,  retired  vice  presi- 
dent of  Pan  American  World  Airways. 

In  addition  to  the  three  chaplains, 
executive  committee  members  include 
Charles  C.  TiUlnghast.  Jr..  president  of 
Trans  World  Airlines;  Lester  Avnet.  of 
Kings  Point.  N.T.,  president  of  Avnet, 
Inc.;  and  Wilham  A.  Shea,  a  New  York 
attorney,  after  whom  Shea  Stadium  is 
named. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  in  conclusion 
that  it  has  given  me  great  pleasure  and 
satlaf  action  to  say  these  few  words  in 
htbalt  of  this  unique  trlfaith  mdertak- 
Ing.  Thb  sponsors,  the  chaplains,  and 
those  who  have  contributed  to  this 
wortlnrfalle  cause  have  my  best  wishes. 

There  is  no  more  appropriate  motto 
for  Tri-Vaith  Cbmpei*  Plaza  than  that 
which  has  l)een  chosen,  "Faith  Shines 
Equal."  Uken  from  "Last  Lines,"  by 
Emily  Bronte. 


OCMORSSSlfAN  ALBERT  MAKES 
FUNDAMENTAL  OBSERVATIONS 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Stked]  may  extend 
his  remarta  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speakor,  on  Memo- 
rial Day  the  dlstlngulAed  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 


[CssL  Albbtt]  discussed  the  reasons  for 
ovr  resistance  to  aggreasion  in  Vietnam 
when  he  90ke  at  Ardmore,  OUa..  the 
largest  dty  in  his  district. 

■nie  Sulphur  Times-Democrat,  among 
Oklahoma's  most  respected  newvapers, 
commented  editorially  on  the  speech, 
wlilch  has  received  widespread  favorable 
comments.  I  enter  herewith  the  full 
text  of  tiie  Times-Democrat's  editorial, 
wiiich  appeared  June  2 : 

Back  TO  FinntAKXMTkU 

In  a  Memorial  Day  addreM  at  Ardmore, 
Oongresamaa  Cau.  Alssmh  made  some  very 
fundamental  obeerratlons  whicdi  we  would 
like  to  paaa  along. 

"We  are  In  a  worldwide  fight  agalnat  Ood- 
laos  Canununiam  and  tbe  Communists  do  not 
recognize  anything  except  force." 

"We  are  fighting  In  Viet  Nam  so  that  we 
don't  have  to  fight  In  California.  I  think  It 
Is  aa  simple  as  that." 

"Our  young  people  who  are  defying  ova 
fiag  are  actually  Joining  with  our  enemy. 
Our  leaders  of  tomorrow  are  those  young 
people  who  are  burning  the  midnight  oU, 
not  those  who  are  burning  their  draft  cards." 

"Americans  of  1778  fought  for  our  freedom, 
we  Amarteaas  of  190e  are  fighting  to  keep 
our  freedom." 

"Today,  after  IM  years,  we  stUl  stand  for 
life,  liberty  and  tbe  pursuit  of  hs^plness,  as 
Americans  did  In  1776,  and  we  must  pledge 
our  lives  and  sacred  honor  to  the  fight  as  they 
did." 

This  is  a  complicated  world  In  which  we 
are  living.  Its  problems  are  complicated 
and  the  Issues  are  confusing.  There  are 
times  when  doubt  creeps  In  and  we  wonder 
whether  our  course  Is  correct. 

In  such  times.  It  is  leaders  s\ieh  as  Con- 
gressman Albbkt  who  can  step  In  and  bring 
us  back  to  the  fundamentals.  Lest  we  stand 
upon  these  and  chart  our  course  upon  the 
rock-ribbed  endurance  of  these  principles, 
we  would  be  lost  in  the  trackIeB3  wastes  of 
purpose-Ieae  self  destruction.  History  has 
proven  this  principle  many  times. 


LBQISLATION   NEEDED   TO    ESTAB- 
LISH SEA-ORANT  COLLBOES 

Mr.  MOCmHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  IMr.  Oarmatz]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  to  establish  sea 
grant  colleges.  The  legislation  I  am  pro- 
posing will  contribute  greatly  to  the  de- 
veloping new  fields  of  oceanography, 
ocean  engineering,  related  marine  sci- 
ences, and  studies  involving  the  eco- 
nomic, medical,  and  legal  aspects  of  the 
seas. 

Nearly  a  century  ago  this  Nation  took 
a  significant  step  in  education  with  the 
establishment  of  land-grant  colleges. 
These  colleges  have  played  an  influential 
role  in  America's  agricultural  technol- 
ogy. Today  the  Nation  stands  at  the 
edge  of  a  new  technology  related  to  the 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  the 
oceans.  Just  as  land-grant  colleges  of 
the  previous  century  were  vital  to  agri- 
culture, so  are  sea-grant  colleges  vital 
today  for  the  advancement  of  "aqua- 


cultore"  and  other  technologies  linked  to 
the  sea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  competing  for  mastery 
of  the  seas.  In  terms  of  oceanographers 
and  technicians  alone  it  is  estimated  that 
the  Soviets  outnumber  us  by  three  times 
the  number  at  work  now  in  sea  tech- 
nology in  tills  Nation.  The  shiortage  of 
sea  technology  manpower  could  be  a  ma- 
jor factor  (Ml  the  "wet  space  race."  A 
program  of  sea-grant  colleges  must  be 
initiated  to  correct  any  Imbalances  in 
America's  ranks  of  marine  scientists  and 
technicians. 

The  legislation  which  I  lnbt>dnoe  to- 
day win  oicourage  this  Nation's  sden- 
tiflc,  industrial,  and  educational  facili- 
ties to  accelerate  their  Involvement  in 
marine  tectinology.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  approve  such  legldatlon  promptly. 
Mastery  of  the  seas  tomorrow  hinges  on 
the  advancement  of  maritime  education 
today. 

NATIONAL      CEMETEEY      IN      THE 
DELAWARE    VAI1£Y 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
unanimous  ouisent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Btritx]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the 
RacoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  quite  some  time  I  have  been 
concerned  atwut  the  dwindling  space  for 
gravesites  for  our  veterans.  Service 
burials  from  the  Philadelphia  area  have 
to  go  to  Baltimore  or  Arlington,  but  I 
understand  there  is  ample  Government- 
owned  land  available  near  Beverly  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  in  New  Jersey,  and  at 
Fort  Mott,  all  within  a  40-mlle  radius  of 
Philadelphia,  nooe  of  which  is  In  present 
use. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Sunday. 
June  5,  carried  an  article  entitled  "Plill- 
addjdiia  Veteran  Crusades  for  New  GI 
Cemetery  in  Area,"  to  wtdch  I  fully  sub- 
scribe. I  would  like  to  include  It  in  this 
statement,  as  follows: 
FHnjuixLPHU  VsrauM  Cbdmocs  xat  Kkw  OI 

ClIHTMT    XX    ASXA 

(By  Ward  WeWi) 

Tbe  family  of  a  OI  kUled  in  Vietnam  who 
want  their  boy  burled  In  a  NaUonal  liUltary 
Cemetery  have  to  aetUe  today  for  a  grave 
site  In  IBaltintore,  on  Long  Tmia.tyi  or  some 
more  distant  place. 

For  there's  Jxist  no  more  room  at  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  in  West  Oak  Lane  and 
Bevwly.  N J.    Haent  been  for  several  months. 

And  B.  Thomas  Cammarota,  American 
Legion  commander  for  Northwest  Philadel- 
phia, thinks  something  ou^t  to  be  done 
about  it. 

In  fact.  Cammarota  is  ready  to  lead  a 
motorcade  on  Washington  If  Cobgress  doesn't 
reverse  a  well-entrenched  policy  of  phasing 
out  National  Cemeteries. 

"We're  got  to  stop  asking  for  action  on 
thU,"  be  said  Saturday.  "We've  got  to  go 
down  there  and  demand  It." 

"They're  spending  public  money  to  build 
toil  courses  and  for  the  poverty  program," 
he  said.  "We  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  pleee 
of  land  near  the  Nation's  fourth  largest  city 
to  bury  our  war  dead." 
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Cammarota  is  almost  a  1 1  m  crusader  now 
for  a  cause  that  many  icc&l  veterans  and 
congressmen  have  aU  but  { 1  ren  up  on. 

The  problem  is  that  the  :  e  st  three  Admin- 
istrations laave  been  looUx^  at  the  military 
cemetery  situation  from  a 
than  a  Philadelphia — point  of  view.  And 
from  that  angle,  Phlladelfhla  looks  pretty 
weU  off. 

For  at  least  IS  States- -including  all  of 
New  England  and  the  Bock;  Mountain  area — 
have  no  National  Cemetoieis  at  all.  If  you 
Uve  In  Maine.  Utah  or  Nevada,  you'd  have 
to  travel  hundreds  of  mllea  to  find  one. 

So  to  provide  a  cemeteif  near  Philadel- 
phia, which  Is  now  within  |00  mllea  of  the 
one  In  Baltimore,  would  b|o  to  discriminate 
against  all  other  OMnm^inities  who  are 
further  than  tlxat  from  cbe,  Washington 
reasons. 

And  to  provide  near-honi4  burial  sites  for 
the  40  million  veterans  now  eligible  to  be 
burled  in  them  would  be  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive, they  say.  1 

So  the  Federal  Governm^t  hasn't  opened 
a  new  military  cemetery  sinioe  1050. 

In  a  1061  review  of  this,  policy,  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration  foun|l  that  "burial 
benefits  such  as  those  now  payable  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  H  *  *  are  far 
preferable  to  the  furnishing  of  Interment  fa- 
cilities by  the  Govemment/'l 

Veterans  today  enjoy  the  ^ht  to  be  burled 
In  any  national  cemetery  sit  no  cost.  And 
their  wives  and  minor  chllHren  may  also  be 
with  them. 

Or  the  Government 
costs  and  provide  a  headsi 
a  private  cemetery.    In 
nest-of-kin  have  to  make 
family  grave. 

One  basis  for  the  gover 
policy  was  a  study  that  showed 

Of  the  1  million  veterahe  and  their  de- 
pendents buried  In  National  Cemeteries, 
870,000  lived  within  50  miles  of  the  ceme- 
tery. This  tended  to  sho^  that  the  ceme- 
teries were  serving  only  tbptie  who  live  near 
them,  not  all  veterans. 

Only  about  100,000  of 
tlonal  Cemeteries — or  10 
war  casualties  or  their  ff 

Fewer  than  15  percent  Idf  the  bodies  of 
American  servicemen  retur^d  from  overseas 
during  the  Second  World  War  and  Korea 
were  burled  in  National  Qqmeterles,  by  re- 
quest of  survivors.  I 

liost  Vietnam  War  vUams  have  been 
buried  In  private  cemeterlc  i  too. 

Chester  E.  Goodwin.  chl(  if  of  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  National  CemeterlM,  said  this  week 
that  most  area  families  who  have  sought 
National  Cemetery  graves  te  veterans  in  re- 
cent months  have  chosen  Utes  at  either  the 
Baltimore  NaUonal  Cenie|l»ry,  in  Catona- 
vllle,  Md.,  or  the  Long  Islaqd  National  Ceme- 
tery at  Farmlngdale,  N.Y.»  which  is  about 
40  miles  out  on  Long  Island,  j 

The  only  active  National  Cemetery  In 
Pennsylvania  today  Is  at  dettysburg.  And 
grave  sites  here  are  almost  filled  too.  Good- 
win said. 

The  National  Cemetery  4^  Limekiln  pike 
and  Haines  st.  In  West  OaH  Lane  section  of 
PhUadelpbla  has  been  fll)«d  for  about  20 
years.  The  Beverly  CemaUery  closed  early 
this  year.  Both  these  ceifeeteries,  however, 
win  sUll  open  graves  to  l^tiry  the  next-of- 
kin  of  veterans  or  their 
terred  there. 
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SPECIAL  ORI^RS  CHIANTQ> 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
tieretofore  mtered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Smith  of  California,  for  30  min- 
utes, on  Jime  IS. 

Mr.  GoHZAUB,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WALKxa  of  Mississippi  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bkothill  of  North  Caro- 
lina) ,  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  revise  and 
extend  tils  remaiks  and  include  extra- 
neous material. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  North  Carolina) .  for  5  min- 
utes, today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Concrissional 
RicoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  ZuBUXKi  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Tkactti  of  Texas. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Mills  and  to  include  certain 
taldes  in  his  remarks  during  general  de- 
bate today  on  the  bill  H.R.  15202. 

Mr.  Cttrtis  and  to  Include  additional 
materials  during  goieral  debate  today 
on  the  biU  HH.  15202. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Broyhtll  of  South  Caro- 
lina) and  to  include  extrtuieous  matter:) 

Mr.  OUBSER. 

Mr.  Bow. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moorhxad)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Farnuu. 


SENATE  BIU.  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

A  bill  and  Joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  was  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2412.  An  act  to  terminate  tise  restric- 
tions on  certain  real  property  previously  con- 
veyed to  the  city  of  Kodiak,  Alaska,  by  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Tnsiilar  Affairs. 

S.J.  Bee.  20.  Joint  reaolutioa  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  the  coastal  and  fresh- 
water commercial  fishery  resources  of  the 
ITnited  States,  Its  territories,  and  posses- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.B.  708.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ballway 
Labor  Act  In  order  to  provide  for  eetabUsh- 
ment  of  special  adjustment  boards  upon  the 
request  either  of  repreeentatlves  of  em- 
ployees  or  of  carriers   to   resolve  disputes 


otb«rwlae  ntnalai»  to  th«  Nattonal  BaUraad 
Adjustment  Board,  and  to  make  all  awaida 
of  such  Board  final. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  0  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  untQ  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, June  9,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  JLXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3478.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  mad  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  a  report  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  two 
armory  projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Army  NaUonal  Guard,  pursuant  to  tbe 
proTlatoos  of  10  U£.C.  sassad),  aad  to  the 
authority  delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2470.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  a  propoeed  concession  contract  to 
provide  accommodatlaos.  faculties,  and  sarv- 
ioes  at  tbe  OaUvUle  Bay  site  In  Laks  Mead 
National  Beoreatlon  Area,  Nev..  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  70  Btat.  S43:  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2480.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
TreasxuT.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  the  prohibition  upon  tbe 
fixing  or  collection  of  fees  for  certain  services 
under  the  navigation  laws;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2481.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Interior.  transnUttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  June  3,  1006 
(PubUc  Law  88-441.  80  SUt.  102) ,  relating 
to  tbe  Great  Salt  Lake  reUcted  lands;  to  tba 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  CX>MMnTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAOOERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  8287.  An  act  to 
extend  the  i>rovlslona  of  title  juu  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  relating  to  war 
risk  Insurance;  without  amendment  (Kept. 
No.  1619) .  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HB.  8780.  A  bin  to 
amend  the  provisions  of  the  Oil  Pollution 
Act,  1081  (33  Ufl.C.  1001-1016),  to  imple- 
ment  the  provisions  of  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  tbe  Pollu- 
tion of  tbe  Sea  by  Oil.  1054,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1820) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the 'whole  House  on  tbe  State  of  the 
tJnlon. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
HJt.  15657.  A  MU  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  governments,  to  provide  the  States  with 
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•ddUttooal  flfifcnelal  rMourow  to  tmprors 
•lemMitwy  and  Meomtary  adaMtiaB  trj  n- 
tumlnc  a  portion  of  tiM  FsttanU  iwrcnu*  to 
tb«  StAtw;  to  tlw  Commltta*  on  Waya  and 
Mean*. 

By  Ur.  BXMMrrr: 

H3. 16568.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  grants  to  Ettate  and  local  goremmenta 
for  the  conatructlon  or  modernisation  of 
certain  correettonal  tnatltatlona;  to  the 
Cotnmlttee  on  the  Judldary. 
By  Mr.  BSBRT: 

HJl.  16569.  A  bUl  to  regulate  Importo  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur> 
poM*:  to  tb«  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McTAU.: 

nJcL  16500.  A  blU  to  provide  cash  benefits 
to  the  surrlTor  or  surrl'vora  of  an  crfBcer  or 
member  ot  the  MStropcAltan  PoUoe  force,  the 
Fire  Oepartmant  of  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia, 
the  VS.  Parti  PoUoe  force,  or  the  White 
House  Ptdloe  force,  whoee  death  was  the  di- 
rect result  ot  the  performance  of  active  duty; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 

HA.  16581.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  flag 
of  the  united  States  of  America  may  be 
flown  M  hours  of  each  day  aboard  the  battle- 
ship UJB.8.  Mla**achua«tt$;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judldary. 
ByMr.RACB: 

HA.  16583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Mevenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  from  8800 
to  $1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  oemptloos 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  tiM  age  and 
blindness);  to  ths  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  8TAOOBR8: 

HJt.  1680S.  A  bUl  to  autborlae  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Commeroe  to  be 
available  untQ  expended  or  for  periods  In  ex- 
cess of  1  year:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Vovelgn  Commerce. 
ByMr.  ABBTTT: 

HJt.  15684.  A  bUl  to  authorlM  the  Secre- 
tary ot  the  mtsrtor  to  acquire  Appomattox 
Manor,  a  historic  property  m  Hopewell,  Va.. 
for  addition  to  the  Petersburg  National  Bat- 
tlefield In  Virginia,  to  provide  for  a  revision 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  battlefield,  and  for 
other  pvupoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  16685.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  revlsl<m 
of  the  boundarlee  of  Petersburg  National 
Battlefleld,  Va..  and  for  other  ptirpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

HJL  16688.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
1. 1988  (PubUo  Law  89-441,  80  Stot.  193) .  re- 
lattng  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  rellcted  lands; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

ByMr.OLARK: 

HA.  16687.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1038,  to  create  the 
Psderal  Maritime  Board-Admlnlstratlon,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FBXLINOHXTTSKN: 

HJt.  16668.  A  blU  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
ttce  under  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldary. 

By  Mr.  OARMATZ: 

HA.  16889.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  H  of  the 
Marchant  Marine  Act.  19S6.  to  authorise  the 
establishment  and  operation  at  sea-grant 
coUegaa  and  certain  edueatton,  training,  and 
reeearch  programs;  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
Merohaat  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HBMDBB80N: 

HA.  16670.  A  bill  to  amend  section  ISIO  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1963,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  OtBce 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland : 

HA.  16671.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  704  ot 
titte  18.  United  Stetes  Code,  to  prohibit  the 


maanfketan.  sale.  wear,  or  reproduction  of 
military  Inalgnlas;  to  ttte  Committee  on  the 
Judfaitary. 

ByMr.MONAOAN: 
HJt.  1657S.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Ftderal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Aet  o< 
1949  to  provide  for  the  disposal  oC  csrtatn 
medical  materials  and  supplies  whenever  the 
remaining  storags  or  shelf  life  of  sudi  ma- 
terials or  suppUes  is  too  shcxt  to  justify  their 
retention,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  oh  Oovemment  Operatlmu. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
HA.  16673.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  restore  the  provi- 
sions permitting  the  deduction,  without  re- 
gard to  the  3-percent  and  1-percent  floors, 
of  medical  expenses  Incuired  for  the  care  of 
Individuals  86  years  of  age  and  over;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JSNNINOS: 
HA.  16674.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OARMATZ: 
HA.  16676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shilling 
Act,  1918,  as  amended,  to  authorise  exemp- 
tion from  the  provisions  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsh- 
erlss. 

By  Mr.  WXLTNXR: 
H.J.  Res.  1162.  Joint  resolution  to  Impose 
a  temporary  emergency  celling  on  rates  of 
Interest  paid  on  time  deposits  by  insured 
banks;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  CONTB: 
H.  Con.  Res.  888.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
reaffirm  the  support  of  Congress  for  a  United 
Nations   peacekeeping  force;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fuelgn  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.  Con.  Ree.  684.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

ByMr.HALPBRN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  686.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  es- 
tahllshlng  a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rxiles. 

ByMr.  MOSS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  688.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  SWKKNXT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  887.  Cooeuxrent  resolution  ex- 
preeslng  the  senss  of  Congress  on  the  hold- 
ing of  elections  In  South  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  <m  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.GOODXLL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  888.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide   for  printing   additional    copies   of 
House  Report  1688,  89th  Congress;   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

ByMr.PICKLB: 
H.  Res.  888.  Rssolutlon     to     amend     the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  consideration  of  appropria- 
tion bills;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XZn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  DKLANKT: 
HA.  16678.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  FlUppo 
Badalamentl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTXIN: 
HA.  16677.  A  blu  for  the  reUef  of  LJublca 
and  Zorka  SUpcevlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldary. 

ByMr.  MATHIAS: 
HA.  16578.  A  bui  for  the  rMef  ot  Antonio 
Oonaales-M(Ka,  and  his  wife,  Natalia  San- 
doval Oonsales-Mora;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judldary. 


ByMr.POWKU.: 
HJt.  16679.  A  bUl  for  the  rtilef  of  Olovannl 
Crlsanato;  to  the  Committee  on  ttie  Judld- 

•rr. 

HA.  16680.  A  bUl  f or  the  niiat  ot  Sebas- 
tlnano  Sam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RBINBCKE: 

HA.  16681.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Shalom 
Shaflk  Kassab  and  Kvelyn  Kassab;   to  the 
Committee  au  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

HA.  16683.  A  bill  for  the  rdlef  of  Roger 
Stanley,  and  ttxt  successor  partnership,  Roger 
Stanley  and  Hal  Irwin,  doing  business  as  the 
Roger  Stanley  Orchestra;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BICKLBS: 

HA.  16683.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  VS.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  upon  certain 
dalms  of  certain  dvlUan  guards  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLKVELAND: 

HA.  15684.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Marta  Cychol  Mltroez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETTITONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  Trm, 
897.  The  SPKAKXR  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Panama  City  Board  of  Realtors,  Panama 
City,  Fla.,  relative  to  a  pr<^>erty  owner's  free- 
dom of  contract  to  sell,  rent,  or  lease  resi- 
dential structures,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


June  8y  1966 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  June  8, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  MncALr). 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DD..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  through  the  lowly 
gateway  of  penitence  we  would  enter 
the  inner  chamber  of  peace  where  the 
harsh  noises  of  the  clamorous  world  are 
hushed  and  in  quietness  of  spirit  we 
face  ourselves  and  Thee.  Take  us  as  we 
are  with  impulses,  strivings,  longings, 
so  often  frustrated  and  thwarted,  and 
even  with  what  is  broken  and  imperfect 
make  Thy  dreams  for  Tliy  children  ccHue 
true.  In  the  midst  of  confusions  and 
perplexities  of  these  days  in  which  we 
are  called  to  serve,  help  us  to  be— 

"True  to  all  truth  the  world  denies. 
Not  tonguetied  by  its  gilded  lies, 
Not  always  right  in  all  men's  eyes; 
But  faithful  to  the  Ught  within." 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Bir.  Mansitxld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
June  7,  1966.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presidoit 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
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to  the  Setiate  by  Mr.  Hones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
June  3, 1966,  the  Presiteit  had  approved 
and  signed  the  act  (S.  {365)  to  authorize 


conveyance  of  certain 
of  Utah  based  upon  f  i 


ids  to  the  State 
market  value. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAqsS   REFERRED 


As  in  executive  sesslL. 

The  ACTINa  PRES 
pore  laid  before  the  Se: 
the  President  of  the 
mitting  sundry  no 
drawing   the   nominati 
Taute  to  be  postmaste 
which   ncHninatlng 
ferred  to  the  approprla 

(For  nominations  this 
see  the  end  of  Senate  p 


'ENT  pro  t«n- 
messages  from 
ited  States  sub- 
ions  and  with- 
in  of  Elmer   J. 
fit  Amoret,  Mo.; 
.ges   were   re- 
committees, 
day  received. 


MESSAGE  FROM 


HOUSE 


[ouse  of  Repre- 
lett,  one  of  its 
ced    that    the 
1)111  (S.  2393)  to 


A  message  from  the 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Ba 
reading  clerks,  anno 
House  had  passed  the  ,_.  ,_.  _«„„,  ^ 
authorize  additional  GS-16,  GS-17,  and 
GS-18  positions  for  use  in  agencies  or 
functions  created  or  substantially  ex- 
panded after  Jime  30,  1$65,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  it  reduested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senata 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  tfie  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Se^nate  to  the  bill 
(KR.  15151)  to  permltlithe  planting  of 
alternate  crops  on  acreitte  which  is  im- 
planted because  of  a  mltural  disaster. 

The  message  further  announced  tliat 
the  House  had  passed  th*  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  th  e  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 


relief  of  Leonardo 
reUef  of  Lourdes 


H.R.  1407.  An  act  for  the 
Ruaso; 

H.R.  3078.  An  act  for  thfc 
S.  (Delotavo)  Matakei 

HJl.  4437.  An  act  for  tli»  reUef  of  Bryan 
George  Simpson;  | 

HJt.  11227.  An  act  to  a  i^orlze  the  Hon 
orable  EocEm  J.  Ksogh,  of  New  York,  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,'  to 
accept  the  award  of  the  Oilder  of  Xaabella  the 
Catholic; 

HJt.  11261.  An  act  f(Mr  till)  reUef  of  Hubert 
J.  Kupper; 

HR.  13661.  An  act  to  i^old 
litigation  by  providing  fof 


unnecessary 
!the  collection  of 


claims  of  the  United  States 
purposes;  i 

HJt.  13823.  An  act  to  pr  slide  for  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Postmaster  Oeneral  to  fur- 
ther the  research  and  development  and 
construction  engineering  i  programs  of  the 
Post  Ofllce  Department, 
poses; 

HJl.  14182.  An    act    to 
ments  for  costs  against 

H.R.  16089.  An  act  to  a 
tary  of  Agriculture  to 
for  1960;  and 

HJl.  16456.  An  act  makUa  -ri"-j"— -»'"" 
for  the  legislative  branch  jror  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1867,  and  lor  other  purposes 


and  for  other 


for  other  pur- 

ovlde  for  Judg- 
rnlted  states; 
lorlze  the  Secre- 
^te  parity  price 

I4>proprlatlon8 


ENROU^ED  RTTJ 

The  message  also 

Speaker  had  affixed  his 


SIGNED 

that  the 
ignftture  to  the 


•nniiunced 


enrolled  bill  (HJL  706)  to  amend  tbe 
Railway  Labor  Act  in  order  to  provide  for 
establishment  of  special  adjustment 
boards  upon  the  request  either  of  repre- 
sentatives of  employees  or  of  carriers  to 
reserve  disputes  otherwise  referable  to  the 
National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board, 
and  to  make  all  awards  of  such  Board 
final. 


HOUSE  BILUS  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

HJl.  1407.  An  act  for  the  rdlef  of  Leonanio 
Russo; 

H.R.  3078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
S.  (Delotavo)  MatAe; 

H.R.  4437.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Bryan 
George  Simpson; 

H.R.  11261.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hubert 
J.  Kupper; 

H.R.  13651.  An  act  to  avoid  tmneecMary 
litigation  by  providing  for  the  collection  of 
claims  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  14182.  An  act  to  provide  for  Judg- 
ments for  costs  against  the  United  States; 
to  the  <3ooimlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  13822.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Postmaster  General  to  fur- 
ther the  reeearch  and  development  and  con- 
struction engineering  programs  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

HJt.  16089.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  estimate  parity  price 
for  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricultiire 
and  Forestry. 

H.R.  15456.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Legislative  Branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.B.  11227.  An  act  to  authorl^s  the  Hon- 
orable EUGEN«  J.  KXOGH,  of  Ncw  ToTk,  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
accept  the  award  of  the  Order  of  IsabeUa  the 
Catholic;  to  the  Committee  on  F^irelgn  Re- 
lations. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsmui,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorised 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  ccKisent  that,  despite 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  en- 
tered into  last  week,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  later  than  1 
o'clock. 

The  ACrUNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore making  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, I  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton].  It  meets  with  his  ap- 
proval. The  order  for  the  vote  at  4 
o'clock  stiU  holds. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  p«>  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

CoMSTBucnoN  or  Pbojxcts  fob  AajcT 
National  Ouakd 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
Uons),  reporting,  pursuant  to  Uw,  on  the 
construction  of  projects  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  at  Starke,  FU.,  and  MantL 
Utah;  to  the  Coomxlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
RHHJar  or  CoiorntOLun  OnrEaAX, 

A  lettw  from  the  Comptroller  (Seneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  secret  report  on  review  of  the  mUltary 
assistance  program  for  India,  Depcutment  of 
Defense  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  OperaUons. 
Amxndicemt  or  Act  Rklating  to  ths  Okiat 
Salt  Lakb  RnjcTxs  Lamds 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslaUon 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  8,  1B66  (Public  Law 
89-441,  80  Stat.  192).  relating  to  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  reUcted  lands  (with  an  acoom- 
panylng  paper);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  InsxUar  Affairs. 

Proposko  Concession  Contbact  at  t.»wt 
MxAO  National  Rxckzation  Akka,'Nkt. 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Intertco'.  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  concession  contract  at 
the  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area, 
Nev.  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  ASalia. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS     / 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  t* 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated:        ^ 

By    the    ACTING    PBBSIDENT    i>ro 
tempore: 
A  Joint  resolution   of  the  Leglslatxire  of 
the  SUte  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ap;»'oprlatlons: 

"AasEmLT^  Joorr  EtxaoLunoir  No.  31 — Rila- 

nvs  TO  DrrxLxvMZMT  or  trb  Loa  AsracLBB- 

LONG  Beach  Haxbobs 

"Whereas,  The  Port  of  Los  Angeles  and  the 
Port  of  Long  Beach  have  been  the  leading 
West  Coast  ports  for  more  than  40  yeaxa- 
and 

"Whereas,  The  pec^le  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  have  a  tiao  mUUon  equity  In  the 
port  and  a  present  four-year  development 
program  U  adding  another  (24  mUlion  in  Im- 
provements to  the  port;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Port  of  Long  Beach  has  port 
faclliUas  valued  at  #172  mUUon,  with  a  five- 
year  development  program  adding  another 
S60  million  in  Improvements;   and 

"Whereas,  The  Boards  of  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  the 
City  of  Long  Beach  each  have  adopted  long, 
range  port  development  programs  and  the 
objective  for  the  future  is  to  develop  com- 
plete, operable  and  Integrated  port  facul- 
ties capable  of  accommodating  commerce 
and  shipping  activities  for  a  good  many 
years  In  the  future;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Corpa  ot  Kn- 
glneers,  at  the  request  of  the  Port  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Port  of  Long  Beach,  Initiated 
a  Review  of  Reports  two  years  ago— the  main 
items  for  study  being:  area  deepening  of 
the  harbor,  the  creation  of  new  facnities  and 
the  conducting  of  hydraulic  model  studies 
of  San  Pedro  Bay;  and 

"Whereas,  Modest  appropriations  by  Con- 
have  permlttWI  a  consideration  of  tike 
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oTcnn  projMt  mod  tbs  prapanttoa  of  » 
■chadnl*  at  wk  bj  tb*  local  district  ofl- 


,  ni  rarlawlnc  th«  bodgat  for  th« 
fwlaral  year  IBTT  now  baCora  Ooncraaa.  It  ap- 
paara  that  an  Ineraaaa  1b  tba  requaated  ap- 
proivlatlon  for  tha  Barlew  of  Iteporta  to 
•300,000  could  allow  an  adrancement  of  ona 
yaar  In  tha  oompletloo  date  of  tha  very 
neceaaary  Btudy;  and 

"Wheraaa.  TIm  Port  ot  Loa  Angalea  and  the 
Port  of  Long  Baa<fli  graatly  dealra  that  tha 
oontani^atad  phyaleal  modal  of  tha  barbora 
be  conatructad  and  ratalnad  locally,  ao  that 
It  win  ba  avallaUa  for  futtira  modal  studlea 
aa  tbay  baccaaa  naoaaaary  In  futura  harbor 
planning  and  In  furtharanca  of  this  tha 
Board  of  Harbor  Commlaalonan  of  the  City 
of  lioa  Angalaa  haa  ofhrad.  if  dealrad.  to  fur- 
nish land  to  accommodate  tha  modal;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"BcaoZoed  by  the  AMsemblj/  *nd  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jotnttif.  That  the 
Leglalature  of  the  State  of  Oallfomla  reapect- 
funy  memorlallaca  the  Prealdent  of  the 
United  Statea,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  Congraaa  to  Include  In 
the  budget  for  the  federal  flacal  year  1M7 
an  appropriation  of  •SOO.OOO  to  the  Oorpa 
of  Tnglnawie  to  complete  the  Loa  Angelea- 
Long  Baaeh  Barbon  Bevlew  of  Reporta  at 
an  aooalwated  rate  to  enable  tha  early  com- 
pletion date  ot  the  review  atudy;  and  be  It 
further 

"Jteaotoed.  Hut  tha  United  SUtea  Oorpa 
of  ITnglnawi  la  reepeotfully  requeated  to  oon- 
struet  and  retain  the  contemplated  {diyalcal 
model  of  the  Loe  Angelea-Ijong  Beach  Har- 
boca  In  the  Loe  Angelea-IiOng  Beach  Harbor 
area:  and  be  It  further 

"JMaoiMd,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
AaaMBbly  ah«a  tranamlt  coplaa  of  thla  rea- 
olutton  to  the  Prealdent  of  the  United  Btetee. 
the  Vice  Prealdent  of  the  United  Stataa.  the 
Weaker  of  the  Houae  of  BepreeentatlTea. 
aa^  Banator  and  BepreaentatlTe  from  Cali- 
fornia In  Oongreaa.  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  the  United  Btatea 
Oorpa  of  Inglneera." 

A  reeolutlon  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Dl- 
reotora  of  the  national  Guard  Aaaoctatlon  of 
Oallfomla.  fairorlng  the  enactment  of  House 
blU  14056.  reUtlng  to  retlrament  beneflta 
for  certain  tenhnlclan  anployeee  of  the  Army 
and  Ahr  Nattooal  Ooard;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Bervloea. 

A  reeolutlon  adopted  by  the  Panama  City 
Board  ot  Bealtora  of  Panama  City.  Pla., 
remonstrating  against  the  enactment  of 
House  Bill  14786.  relating  to  Interference 
with  a  property  ownar'a  freedom  of  contract 
to  sell.  rent,  or  leaae  realdentlal  atructurea  to 
whomeoerer  he  dealree;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  JiMUelary. 


REPORTS  OF  CX>MMnTEES 

The  following  rep<»ta  of  oonunlttees 
wereiubmltted: 

By  Ifr.  CUUHCH.  from  the  Committee  on 
interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

6.  ai04.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harriet  C. 
Chambers  (Sept.  Mo.  lail). 

By  llr.  M068.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  6084.  An  act  to  amend  eectlona  3371 
and  9378  of  the  Berlaed  Statutea.  aa 
amended,  with  req>eet  to  certain  lands 
granted  to  the  Btatea  (Rapt.  No.  1318) . 

By  lir.  TARBOBOUOH.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Publle  Welfare,  with- 
out amendmant: 

BJl.  11748.  An  act  to  amend  aaetlan  111 
of  tttia  88.  muted  Btatea  Coda,  to  authorlas 
the   prepayment   oC    certain   ezpensai   a»> 


aoclated  with  the  tiaTel  at  Tetarana  to  or 
from  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility  or 
other  place.  In  connection  with  yooatlonal 
rtfiabllltatlon  or  counseling,  or  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  examination,  treatment,  or  care 
(Bept.  No.  1314) . 

By  lir.  TARBOBOUOH,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PohUe  Welfare,  with 
an  amendment: 

8.  IIM.  A  blU  to  Uberalixe  the  provisions 
of  UUe  88,  United  SUtee  Code,  relating  to 
automobllee  for  disabled  veterans  (Rept. 
No.  1316). 

By  Ur.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jereey.  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, with  an  amendment: 

HH.  7042.  An  act  to  amend  section  403 
(d)  of  the  Pederal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Coe- 
metlc  Act  (Rept.  No.  1317). 

By  Mr.  ROBBRTSON.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banlflng  and  Cturency,  without 
amendment: 

S.  3368.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Pederal  Reeerve  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  3  years  the  authority  of  Pederal  Re- 
eerve banks  to  purchase  UjS.  obligations  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasury  (Rept.  No.  1316) . 

By  Mr.  LQNO  of  I<oulsiani>,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Plnance,  without  amendment: 

HJt.  3177.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  38,  United 
Statee  Code,  to  Increase  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compeneatlon  In  certain  casee 
(Rept.  No.  1318) ; 

H.R.8061.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  16  of 
Utle  88.  united  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
where  a  veteran  receiving  pension  under  thU 
chapter  disappears,  the  Administrator  may 
pay  the  pension  otherwise  payable  to  the 
wife   and  children    (Rept.   No.    131S);    and 

HJl.  13676.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedulee  of  the  United  Statee  to  provide 
that  certain  forms  of  copper  be  admitted 
free  of  duty  (Rept.  No.  1330). 


BXIXS  DrXnODDCSD 


COMPREHENSIVE  REVIEW  OP  NA- 
TIONAL WATER  RESOURCE  PROB- 
LEMS AND  PROGRAMS— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE— ADDITIONAL 
VIEWS 

(s.  axPT.  NO.  ISIS) 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  I  report  favorably,  with  amend- 
ments, the  bill  (S.  3107)  to  provide  for 
a  comprehensive  review  of  national  water 
resources  problems  and  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon.  I  adc  unanimous  consent  that 
the  rn>ort  be  printed,  together  with  the 
additional  views  of  Senators  Allott, 
KucHiL,  Smwow.  and  Fannin. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received,  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and,  without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 
The   following   favorable   reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Plnance: 

Olenn  W.  Button,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.8.  Tariff  Commission. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

William  M.  McCandleas.  of  Oklahoma,  to 
be  Pederal  Cochalrman  oC  the  Oaarks  Re- 
gional Commission. 


Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  f(dlow8: 

ByMr.  MILLBl: 

8. 3478.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  Statee  Code  to  provide  coet-of -living 
Increaaee  In  certain  pensions  payiMSle  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Plnance. 

8.  3479.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Dwlght 
R.  Dlnsmore,  UJS.  Air  Porce;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  METCALP: 

S.  3480.  A  bill  to  amend  tltte  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  equit- 
able dlspoalUon  of  benefits  thereunder  which 
are  due,  but  unpaid,  to  an  Individual  at  the 
time  of  his  death:  to  the  Committee  on  PI- 
nance. 

8.  3481.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  John  Wight; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOWBB: 

8.3483.^  bill  to  enlarge  the  home  mort- 
gage purchase  authority  which  the  Pederal 
National  Mortgage  Association  may  exer- 
cise In  Its  secondary  market  operations  by 
Increasing  the  amount  of  perferred  stock 
which  such  association  may  Issue  for  delivery 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury;  to  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Town  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which   appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Bfr.  BCILLER: 

S.  3483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide an  exemption  for  disability;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Plnance. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

8.3484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
3,  1966  (Public  Law  86-441,  80  Stat.  192),  re- 
lating to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  reUcted  lands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  h« 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  HOUS- 
ING ACT,  TO  ALLOW  ENLARGE- 
MENT OF  THE  BOhSE  MORTGAGE 
PURCHASE    AUTHORITT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  give  authorization  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  subscribe, 
for  the  secondary  mortgage  market  (K>- 
eratlon  to  an  additional  $110  million  of 
preferred  stock  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  know, 
FlfMA  through  Its  secondary  market 
operations  provides  a  secondary  market 
for  FHA  and  VA  hcnne  mortgages. 

FNMA  was  designed  and  has  of  course 
operated  only  to  supplement  private 
hcMue  mortgage  lending. 

FNMA  can  imder  present  limitations 
borrow  up  to  10  times  the  amount  of  its 
capital  and  surplus  with  which  to  ob- 
tain funds  for  home  mortgage  purchases. 
Under  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  an 
additional  $1.1  billion  of  borrowing  au- 
thority would  be  made  available  to 
FNMA.  Added  to  the  preferred  stock 
sidBscriptlon,  this  will  provide  an  addi- 
timud  mortgage  purchase  authority  of 
$l.abimon. 

Under  present  authority  and  at  the 
present  rate,  FNMA  will  have  to  curtail 
its  operations  within  several  months. 
This  bUl,  in  providing  additional  mort- 
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Bd    previously 

|lty,  and  no  ad- 

the  ablll^  of 

In  the  private 


gage  purchase  authorization,  would  ex 
tend  FNMA  operations  for  another  year, 
thus  affording  suflldeni 
furtiier  congressional  re 
be  necessary. 

FNMA  has  proven  its 
providing    home    mortgage    funds 
periods  of  tight  market  conditions. 

Although  other  suggestipns  to  increase 
the  borrowing  authority  I  ^f  FNMA  have 
been  made.  I  feel  this  bdljiir^resents  the 
soundest  approtush. 

Congress  has  increi 
FNMA's  borrowing  auth( 
verse  reaction  resulted 
FNMA  to  borrow  fimdsl 
mai^et.  The  method  I  aUt  proposing  has 
worked  well  before,  and{|  believe  much 
preferred  to  any  of  the  alternative  pro- 
posals, j 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  |jn  the  Ricoid, 
and  that  the  bill  lie  cm  ithe  table  for  7 
days  for  cosponsore.         l , 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  radelved  and  ap- 
propriately  referred;  ami  jwithout  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
RicoMo,  and  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Teims. 

The  bill  (S.  3482)  to  enlarge  the  home 
mortgage  authority  whil^  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Assomktion  may  ex- 
ercise in  its  secondary  maftet  operations 
by  increasing  the  amou^  of  preferred 
stock  which  such 
for  delivery  to  the 
Treasury,  Introduced 
received,  read  twice  h 
to  the  Committee  on 
rency,  and  ordered  to 
Recoko.  as  follows: 

8.  8483 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  sHate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasewtbled.  That  the 
lecond  sentence  of  secttonj  803(d)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$116,000,000"  and  liUertlng  in  lieu 
thereof   "$336,000,000".  1 

Sac.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
803  (e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$116,000,000"  and  uiertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "$336,000,000". 
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AMENDMENT  OF  ACTJIOF  JUNE  3, 
196«,  RELATING  TO  IqREAT  SALT 
LAKE  RELICTED  LA106 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  Inference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  $,  1966.  relating 
to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  rellcted  lands. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  will,  hope- 
fully, finally  resolve  the  problem  of  the 
Kllcted  lands  around  tihe  Great  Salt 
Uke.  Last  Friday  the  Fttesldent  signed 
Into  law  S.  265,  the  blU  (^ngress  passed 
relating  to  these  lands.  iHowever,  upon 
approving  that  legislatloii.  the  President 
specifically  requested  thei  prompt  enact- 
ment of  an  amendment  which  would 
protect  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  unlikely  event  the  SUte 
of  Utah  subsequently  decMed  not  to  pur- 
chase these  reUcted  lands 'after  executing 
leases  on  them  on  Its  own  terms,  thus 
leaving  the  United  States  il^eir  to  encum- 
brances on  its  own  landij  the  terms  of 


which  had  not  been  approved  by  any 
responsible  official  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Therefore,  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  provide  tat  renegotiation  of 
such  leases  In  the  event  title  to  these 
lands  reverted  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation together  with  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  submitting  and 
explaining  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3484)  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  3. 1966  (Public  Law  89-441,  80  Stat. 
192).  relating  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
rellcted  lands,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 

8.3484 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled.  That  section  6  of  the  Act  of  Jime 
3.  1966  (PubUc  Law  88-^441.  80  Stat.  193).  Is 
amended  by  deleting  ",  shaU  be  deemed  i>er- 
mlts,  Ucensee,  and  leases  of  the  United  Statee 
and  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  and  provisions 
thereof"  and  by  aubetltuting  "shall  not  be 
binding  on  the  United  States  unless  within 
90  days  they  are  renegotiated  to  Include  such 
modified  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  deems  appropriate." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson  is 
as  follows: 

U.8.  DiPABncxMT  or  thx  Imtbuob, 

Omcs  or  TEB  SacBiTAaT. 
Washington,  D.C..  June  ».  19M. 
Hon.  HuBBiT  H.  HmcPHBrr. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Mb.  PxcsmsMT:  Kneloeed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  propoaed  blU  "To  amend  the  Act  of  June  8, 
1966  (PX.  89-441.  80  Stat.  193).  relating  to 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  reUcted  lands." 

We  recommend  that  It  be  referred  to  the 
appr<9rlate  committee  for  consideration, 
and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  June  3  statute  provided  for  the  sale 
to  the  State  of  Utah  of  the  federally  owned 
rellcted  lands  around  the  Oreat  Salt  Lake. 
During  the  Interim  between  the  conveyance 
to  the  State  and  the  payment  of  the  purchaae 
price,  the  State  Is  allowed  to  lease  the  lands, 
and  If  the  title  should  revert  to  the  United 
SUtes  l>ecauBe  of  a  failure  to  pay  the  pur- 
chase price  the  United  SUtes  would  take 
the  title  subject  to  the  State  leases. 

When  the  President  approved  the  enrolled 
bill  he  aaked  for  the  prompt  enactment  of 
an  amendment  providing  that  If  Utle  to  the 
land  should  revert  to  the  United  Stataa  the 
State  executed  leases  would  not  be  binding 
on  the  United  States  unless  they  are  im- 
proved by  the  United  States. 

The  enactment  of  the  enclosed  bill  will 
carry  out  the  President's  request  by  provid- 
ing for  a  renegotiation  of  such  leasee  at  the 
time  the  title  reverte  to  Include  such  modified 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  deems  appropriate. 

The  Bweau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  would  be  In  accord 
with  the  Prealdent's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stkwait  L.  UbAix, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


STRENGTHENING  ADAPTIVE  RE- 
SEARCH IN  OUR  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  AGRICULTURE 

AlCnrBICXNT  MO.  SST 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, on  behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators 
BuRoicK,  McGovkSN,  and  Pkll  an 
amendment  to  S.  2859,  the  blU  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

Since  I  came  to  the  Senate  last  year, 
no  problem  has  ctmcemed  me  more  than 
the  threat  of  human  hunger  in  the  pow 
coimtrles  of  the  world.  In  my  first  ma- 
jor speech  to  the  Senate  last  July,  I 
expressed  my  fear  that  the  developing 
countries  were  losing  the  race  between 
population  growth  and  food  supply,  and 
becoming  Increasingly  unable  to  feed 
their  growing  numbers  of  people.  I 
urged  that  our  food-for-peace  program, 
magnificent  though  it  has  been,  be  re- 
shaped in  several  fundamental  ways. 

In  the  11  months  since  I  delivered  that 
speech,  we  have  read,  in  our  newspapers, 
reports  from  India  which  have  borne  out 
the  worst  of  our  fears.  Through  a  coitt- 
blnatlon  of  a  disastrous  drought  and  ac- 
cumulated shortfalls  in  production,  In- 
dia faces  the  need  to  at  least  double  the 
food  assistance  she  receives  from  the 
United  States  and  the  other  food  sur- 
plus countries,  if  millions  of  her  people 
are  not  to  starve.  And  even  then,  the 
average  Indian  will  have  to  cut  back  on 
his  already  meager  diet. 

Both  Houses  of  the  Congress  reoocr- 
nlzed  the  dire  situation  when  they  voted 
unanimously  to  support  President  John- 
son's proposal  to  ship  at  least  3^  mil- 
lion extra  tons  of  food  grains  to  India 
this  year. 

But  if  the  problem  has  grown,  Mr. 
President,  so  aJso  has  our  awareness  of 
It. 

Led  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovxinI,  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen,  farm  organisa- 
tions, church  groups  representing  all  of 
our  major  faiths,  and  literally  hundreds 
of  other  concerned  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations have  stirred  public  opinion. 
Thehr  efforts  have  brought  about  a  na- 
tionwide recognition  <tf  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  we  are  confronting. 

And  on  February  10  of  this  year.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  proposed  to  the  Congress 
that  "the  United  States  lead  the  world 
in  a  war  against  hunger."  He  added, 
"there  can  be  only  victors  in  this  war." 

The  President  proposed  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  a  landmark  Food  for  Free- 
dom Act,  which  would  base  our  food 
assistance  programs  not  on  the  negative 
principle  of  surplus  disposal,  but  upon 
recognizing  the  extent  of  world  needs 
and  producing  oiough  to  iday  our  part  in 
meeting  these  needs. 

TUs  act  further  proposes  that  we  in- 
crease our  emphasis  aa  self-hdp  In  de- 
veloping ooimtries,  realising  that  Amer- 
ican efforts  alone  cannot  hope  to  avert 
worldwide  famine,  but  that  the  m^^ 
effort  to  win  out  over  hunger  must  be 
made  by  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves. 

Hearings  have  been  held  on  this  bill 
in  both  Houses  of  Oongreas,  and  the 
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AgitaUtrnt  CkanBtttce  lii«  Jurt 
xepaetti  out  Vtto  Fdod  for  FimiIuu  Act, 
which  reeocalaM  boih  ImpartMit  de- 
partures in  our  food  uslstance  policies. 

A  particularly  encouraging  step  for- 
ward IstheicaUaattai  that  w«  most  hrip 
poor  ooontrieB  teereaee  their  food  pro- 
duetion.  When  I  spoke  to  the  Senate 
last  year,  I  said: 

Strmnge  tboagb  tt  inaj  aeein.  It  U  only 
through  Impronng  their  own  kgrlctUtore 
that  th«M  oeantrte*  e*n.  In  the  iong  run, 
grow  taso  m»)ar  dollar  taBporters  of  Amer- 

Tbeie  has  been  a  fear  that  by  helping 
others  Increase  farm  output,  we  would 
be  redodng  the  demand  for  our  own 
productB.  Bat  today  there  Is  widespread 
ieoaeidUo&  that  as  peoples'  Incomes  in- 
crease, their  (iHnand  for  food  products, 
partteolaity  hlfl^ier  quality  food  prod- 
acts,  also  increases. 

A  recent  study  indicates  that  for  every 
10  percent  the  less  developed  coimtries 
have  increased  their  income  level,  they 
have  expanded  their  dcdlar  purchases  of 
our  fann  products  by  about  IS  percent. 

As  Secretary  Freeman  said  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  Id  Karch : 

Agrteiittai*!  itevetoimaiit  tn  tb*  poor  and 
hungry  aatloM  oBmm  to  oa  tba  bast  opper- 
tunlly  tat  eapanrtlng  nporta  et  the  producta 
of  our  fanna  and  factorlea. 


tlOBl. 


reseaicta 


I  vac  ImpisssMi,  In  the  Senate  Agricul- 
tural Committee  heailncs.  with  the  vir- 
tual gnanfcrtty  et  opinion  among  Sena- 
ton  OB  the  need  to  do  all  we  can  to 
encourage  srif-heip  fn  agriculture  in 
develaciing  countries. 

tktm  that  we  have  nnpreeedented 
agreement  on  the  need  to  help  develop 
agrlcultare  ovorseas,  we  must  turn  to  the 
specifle  programs  needed  to  acoompUA 
this  end.  I  offer  my  amendment  to  bring 
about  one  such  Improvement  in  oar  for- 
eign aid  program. 

My  amendment  would  express  the  con- 
Tietlan  of  the  Congress  that: 

In  any  developing  oountrlaa  or  araaa  where 
food  production  la  not  Increaalng  «nmig>»  xo 
meet  the  demand*  of  an  expanding  popula- 
tkm,  or  tfleti  are  sertooaly  deficient,  a  high 
pnorltf  ahaB  be  given  to  e«arta  to  lacreaae 
agrtcultural  prodOBttoB,  pMtlealavIy  the 
eetaMUhaent  cr  capanatoB  at  edapttve  agri- 
cultural seaeareh  programa  deaignad  to  In- 
oreaae  aor»>7lalda  of  th*  laajoe  food  eropa. 

It  would  further  provide  that: 
Such  reeearch  programa.  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tant poaaible,  aboold  b»  baaed  on  eooperattve 
wadertafetege  betweea  aaivetMtlea  and  re- 
■eareh  loatttottona  m  the  developtng  oonn- 
trtae  and  Ustted  StMee  oaivefattlea  and  f- 
March  Inatlttttlona. 

FrcBident  Johnson  has  exercised  tan- 
ptesslve  leadersh4>  in  urging  increased 
emphasis  on  agricuttaral  asslstanee  in 
oar  fbielgn  aid  pragxam.  Ito  his  forrign 
aid  mcsnge  to  Ooogress  on  February  1, 
he  piopBWd  tiM*  "the  Agency  for  Ihter- 
nattanal  OevelopsMnt  Increase  its  ef- 
tn  the  Add  of  agrletttture  by  more 
-third,  to  a  total  of  neariy  fSOO 


But  our  past  programs  have  erred  not 
only  ta  gMnv  tDHriMent  attention  to 
agricpll^ra  aa  a  i^uM;  they  have  also 
seriously  neglected  the  emphasis  cm  israe- 


adapttve    agxtealtoral 
itlaltooa 
here  In  the  United  States. 

In  testliiMmy  iMtion  Hm  Boom  Agrl- 
cultare CoBunfttee.  ttie  dlsttngoished 
economist.  Prof.  Theodore  W.  Schulta  of 
the  University  at  Chicago  said: 

Although  we  have  developed  an  outstand- 
ingly productlTs  agrlcnlture  In  the  United 
Btatea.  we  have  not  doste  weU  as  bulldera  of 
agrtcolture  abroad.  We  have  long  been 
hampered  by  what  I  would  call  the  exUtuUyn 
bias,  and  as  a  consequence,  agricultural  re- 
search has  been  poetponed,  put  oS,  and 
grossly  neglected.  When  research  has  been 
undertaken,  altogether  too  Uttle  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  development  of  viable 
agricultural  research  centers.  .  . 

Consider  the  record  of  government.  After 
two  decadea.  atarUng  with  the  Point  Four 
Programa.  when  about  a  third  of  the  aid 
Xunda  Cor  Latin  America  were  allocated  to 
agrlaultural  development,  and  large  amounta 
since  than,  titer*  U  not  a  ain§U  fint-clas* 
ugrlcutturta  research  center  in  Latin  America 
to  show  for  it.  Why?  Latfai  American  gov- 
ernments have  not  vetoed  such  reeearch. 
The  reasons  are  predominantly  of  our  own 
making;  namely,  (1)  oraA  programs,  (2)  the 
agricultural  eztenalon  blaa,  and  (3)  aelllng 
agriculture  short  in  eoonomlc  development. 
esjMdaUy  after  the  Point  Pour  period. 

Another  expert.  Dr.  F.  F.  HUl,  considt- 
ant  on  international  programs  for  the 
Ford  FV}undatl(xi,  said  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Agriculture  Committee: 

What  te  needed  at  flUa  time  la  a  fecial  and 
vlgovoas  effort,  perhapa  Umltad  at  flnt  to 
baste  food  erope  tax  food  ertsta  countries,  to 
speed  tha  developmant  In  tbeae  oountrlaa  at 
greatly  teaptmed  production  technology 
tested  for  local  suitability  In  all  important 
fbod  producing  areas  In  which  It  Is  recom- 
mended for  use.  Progress  In  developing  Im- 
proved producUon  taehaology  In  Isaa  de- 
veloped oountrlea  la  being  nuMie,  but  It  Is  not 
being  made  fast  enough. 

We  have  been  tar  too  Inclined  to  be- 
lieve we  could  help  agriculture  overseas 
with  limited  funds,  short-tetm  crash 
programs,  and  by  simply  ttaneferring 
techniques  pnyved  effective  here  In  the 
United  Statee.  We  now  know  that  this 
type  of  wproach  wlU  not  work. 

We  must  recognize  past  mistakes  in 
this  field,  and  make  substantially  in- 
creased investmoits  in  overseas  agricul- 
tural research  as  part  of  a  comprriien- 
stva,  kog-tefm  effort  to  help  developing 
eoontries  solve  their  food  problems.  As 
one  possfbflfty.  Dr.  Hill  proposes  the  or- 
gantBtthm  at  highly  competent  and  ade- 
quately financed  food-crop  research 
teams. 


An  e»ampie  at  what  adaptive  research 
can  aoBooapUah  is  irnxvlded  by  an  article 
reprinted  IiCay  7  in  the  Wadiington  Post, 
wfaidi  I  woold  aA  be  included  in  the 
Rxcom  at  the  close  of  my  remarks.  In 
the  village  of  Bandrl,  in  the  Deccan  high- 
lands of  India,  the  staple  grain  is  a  sor- 
ghum called  iawar.  A  young  Indian  in 
hta  thirties  hotrodiKed  a  new  hybrid 
strain  of  >awar,  developed  through  re- 
sear^  and  the  result  was  beyond  belief 
to  the  villagers — a  yidd  10  times  as  great 
as  the  old  strains  had  produced. 

Unfortunately,  this  grain  can  only  be 
used  in  a  limited  part  of  India.  But 
while  imiprovenwnta  of  this  magnitude 
are  eseeptlooal.  we  know  from  our  Amer- 
ican experience  the  Importance  of  sus- 


tained efforts  in  agzteoltaral  reaeaich  to 
bring  about  sobatantlal  Inexeaoas  in 
yields. 

Jnst  as  partlealar  seeds  and  farm 
methods  cannot  be  transferred  frooi  one 
area  of  the  United  Eltates  to  another,  so 
too  they  cannot  staply  be  transferred 
from  the  United  States  to  other  parts  of 
ttie  world  and  be  expected  to  work.  What 
Is  needed  Is  practical,  adaptive  research. 
to  tidce  seeda,  fertiliaers.  pesticides,  and 
mechanical  equipment  from  elsewhere 
and  adapt  them  to  different  conditions. 

In  the  United  States,  we  recognize  that 
adaptive  research  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  in  agricultural  progress, 
along  with  active  extension  work  and 
first-rate  agrlcnltural  education.  We 
know  how  indispensable  our  land-grant 
colleges  have  been  in  carrying  out  all 
three  of  these  rotos. 

If  we  look  south,  toward  Mexico,  we 
see  that  adaptive  research  there,  sup- 
ported to  a  considerable  degree  by  our 
Roekefdler  Foundation,  has  made  pos- 
rihke  a  3J-pereent  annual  increase  in 
wheat  yields  over  the  past  25  years,  as 
large  as  any  in  the  workL 

Tet  In  oor  foreign  asslstanee  programs 
in  general,  we  have  not  given  anywhere 
near  the  emphasis  on  agricultural  re- 
search overseas  which  is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  several 
years  AID  has  been  spending  $1  to  $1^ 
million  contracting  for  university  as- 
sistance In  the  field  of  agrlcultare  In 
Pakistan.  This  Is  only  a  fraction  of  1 
percent  ot  the  total  economic  assistance 
furnished  Pakistan  during  this  time.  Of 
this  untversity  aseirtance  probably  not 
more  than  6  to  10  percent  has  gone  to 
expanding  adaptive  resear^  directed  to 
Increasing  the  acre-yidds  of  the  major 
food  crops. 

By  far  the  most  of  the  university  as- 
sistance is  for  institution  building  and 
the  improvement  of  the  sciences  and  edu- 
cational programs  relating  to  agricul- 
ture. This  assistance  has  been  valuable 
and  has  strengthened  the  institutions' 
ability  to  carry  on  significant  research 
and  educational  activities.  It  should  be 
continued  at  least  for  a  few  more  years. 
Yet,  in  view  of  the  country's  serious  food 
shortages,  too  few  resources  are  being 
devoted  to  adaptive  research  designed  to 
increase  the  yield  of  Pakistan's  major 
food  crops. 

In  India,  where  food  shortages  are  so 
Kven  at  the  present  time,  In  the  10  years 
ending  In  19«3,  AID  financed  university 
assistance  programs  averaging  a  little 
over  $1  minien  a  year.  Since  that  time 
the  university  asslstanee  program  carried 
on  by  seven  UJB.  universities  contracting 
with  AID  has  averaged  over  $2  million 
a  year.  Approximately  an  equal  value 
of  rupees  earned  by  sales  of  food  under 
Public  Law  4g0  have  been  utilized  each 
year  to  strengthen  Indian  universities 
and  research  institutiofis. 

This  is  excellent,  but  it  is  again  only 
a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the  total  eco- 
nmnle  assistance  given  India  in  recent 
yean.  And,  I  am  UM  that  virtually 
none  of  these  university  assistance  ac- 
tivities have  been  devoted  dhectiy  to  ex- 
pamBng  adiqHlve  research  programs  to 
Ipcreaae  acreyMds  of  Ibdlal  major  food 
crops. 
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Only  now  are  we  makh  i  r  a  serious  ef- 
fort to  help  India  expwi^lher  food  pro- 
duction research  actlvltlcia.  I  commend 
AID  for  this  much-needed  shift  in  pro- 
gram emphasis.  But,  Ihdia  is  a  tre- 
mendous country  with  more  than  20 
times  as  many  farmers  ^  the  United 
States  and  great  variations  in  her  agri- 
cultural regions,  and  I  believe  an  even 
higher  pn^^mrtion  of  our  ebonomic  assist- 
ance to  India  should  be  inwie  form  of  ex- 
panding adaptive  food  tioductlon  re- 
search programs.  I 

It  Is  disturbing  that  Cnancellor  John 
T.  Caldwell,  chairman  ofi  the  Interna- 
tional Foods  Committee  ^t  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land -Grant  Colleges,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
month  that: 


We  have  long  sought  to  lij^lude  a  research 
component  In  iinlversity  iqteign  assistance 
contracts,  with  only  Umitedi  (uccees. 

There  are  important  sigis  that  we  are 
beginning  to  give  more  aoequate  recog- 
nition to  this  need.  In  a  recent  speech 
to  the  National  AcademM  of  Sciences, 
David  Bell,  Administratoif  Df  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  said  that 
lie  feels  that  the  need  to|puild  a  strong 
base  for  applied  research  Mid  continuing 
technical  progress  In  th<  agricultural 
field  is  the  most  important  long-range 
problem  faced  by  developing  countries 
in  their  efforts  to  expand  food  produc- 
tion. It  is  a  problem,  he  added,  which 
"we  do  not  think  we  are  ramdling  satis- 
factorily at  the  present  t|lne,"  although 
he  cited  impressive  evidenoe  of  increased 
concern  over  tills  probl4«i)fh  our  aid 
programs. 

But  despite  the  real  pi 
been  made  in  recognMng 
of  research  overseas,  we 
to  my  knowledge,  a  hart 
to  the  kind  of  comprehensive,  thorough- 
going t4>proach  in  this  anea  that  is  vital 
to  success  in  the  war  against  world  hun- 
ger. My  amendment  is  designed  to  ex- 
press the  will  of  CongrM^  that  such  a 
program  be  carried  out.     I 

My  amendment  would  jeall  upon  our 
universities — particularly  bur  land-grant 
colleges — to  play  a  major  role  in  Improv- 
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ing  agriculture  overseas, 
done  so  well  here. 

Already  our  universiti^  have  played 
major  parts  in  our  AID  ^program,  in  a 
wide  variety  of  areas,  i^luding  agri- 
culture. But  they  need'  assistance  to 
strengthen  their  capacity  to  develop  the 
resources — ^particularly  capable  profes- 
sional persoimel — needed!  to  carry  out 
technical  agricultursil  research  assist- 
ance programs  with  maximum  effective- 
ness. They  have  been  hagapered  by  the 
tendency  of  the  AID  agihcy  to  foUow 
the  restrictive  contract  api  iroach  in  fund- 
ing university  foreign  assistance  activ- 
ities, rather  than  providing  grants 
which  could  allow  gre4ier  fiexiblllty. 
They  have  teen  limited  by  short-term 
financial  commitments  ildposed  by  our 
simual  foreign  aid  author^tions,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  for  univejnsities  to  plan 
operations  in  particular  countries  on  a 
long-term  basis  and  therefore  secure 
top-quality  staffs. 

To  overcome  these  I  shortccmilngs. 
Senator  McOovsaN  Intnx  i  iced  last  year 


an  excellent  bill,  S.  1212,  aimed  at  ap- 
plying our  experience  in  agricultural  de- 
velopment through  our  universities  here 
at  home  to  the  problems  overseas. 

The  President  proposed  tills  year  the 
International  Education  Act,  to  strength- 
en the  competence  of  universities  in  in- 
ternational affairs  in  general.  The  ad- 
ministration also  included  a  provision  in 
S.  2859  to  allow  technical  cocqperatlon 
and  development  grants  to  be  made 
available  to  research  and  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  their  capacity  to  carry  on 
foreign  assistance  programs  in  coopera- 
tion with  AID. 

This  authority,  if  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  forcefiilly  implemented  by  the- 
executive  branch,  would  make  possible 
the  type  of  program  that  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN  has  been  advocating.  But  it 
makes  no  specific  provision  for  expand- 
ing agricultural  research  in  the  coun- 
tries l)eing  helped.  My  proposal  would 
remedy  this  ommission . 

Here  at  home,  I  have  Joined  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  fighting  against  the 
Budget  Bureau's  proposal  to  reduce 
funds  for  agricultural  research.  I  recog- 
nize the  need  for  continuing  this  pro- 
gram at  its  full  strength,  for  it  has  been 
the  foundation  of  our  agricultural  prog- 
ress in  the  past,  and  must  continue  to 
be  so  in  the  future. 

But  I  have  l>een  disturbed  to  learn  that 
the  number  of  American  agricultural 
specialist  working  overseas  is  only  about 
1  percent  of  the  number  we  have  at 
home.  And  only  a  small  percentage  of 
those  overseas,  perhaps  10  percent,  are 
engaged  in  research  activities. 

My  proposal  would  provide  a  means 
for  substantially  increasing  the  number 
of  seasoned,  experienced  American  agri- 
cultural Q)ecialists  woiiElng  in  agricul- 
tural research  overseas,  and  help  to  train 
specialists  in  foreign  countries  as  well, 
by  indicating  the  will  of  Congress  that 
such  research  be  substantially  expanded. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
session  of  the  Congress,  through  its 
amendments  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  and 
passage  of  a  strong  Food  for  Freedom 
Act,  can  provide  the  foundation  for  a 
massive  American  effort  to  help  poor 
countries  solve  their  most  fundamental 
development  problem — ^that  of  improving 
food  output.  In  such  an  effort,  it  is  my 
hope  that  our  Department  ot  Agriculture 
and  our  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment will  call  upon  our  land-grant 
universities;  our  farmers,  researchers, 
and  extension  workers;  and  our  major 
farm  organizations  and  cooperatives  to 
make  major  contributions  to  this  vital 
phase  of  the  war  on  hunger.  Such  an 
effort,  I  am  convinced,  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  building  a  world,  so  easy  to 
talk  about,  yet  so  hard  to  achieve,  where 
no  man  need  go  to  bed  hungry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Des 
Moines  Register  of  April  21,  1961,  en- 
titled "Improving  Our  Foreign  Aid,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred;  amd. 
without  objectloa.  the  article  and  edi- 
torial will  be  printed  In  the  Record.  The 


amendment  (No.  587)   was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  article  and  editorial  presented  by 
Mr.  MoNDALE  are  as  follows : 
|FVom  the  Washington  Poet,  Ifay  7,  1996) 
For  Indian  Hunger  a  8sb>  or  Hofb 
(By  Oodhrey  Hodgson) 

Bandrx,  Dbocan. — India  has  about  live 
years  to  solve  her  long-term  food  problem, 
said  Indira  Gandhi,  aimoxinclng  her  decision 
to  go  to  the  State  of  Orissa,  as  a  sequel  to 
allegations  that  starving  people  there  are 
selling  children.  According  to  the  planners 
and  the  experts  In  Delhi,  that  means  that 
the  production  of  food  grains,  which  was 
under  75  million  tons  last  year — admittedly 
a  year  of  monsoon  failure — ^has  got  to  be 
bumped  up  to  136  million  tons  by  1971. 

In  Delhi,  that  sounds  almost  hopeleesly 
optimistic.  Here,  In  a  remote  and  hungry 
comer  of  the  South  Indian  back  of  beyond, 
there  Is  a  glimmer  of  rational  hope. 

The  village  of  Bandrl  is  in  the  stony  Dec- 
can  highlands.  It  Is  a  scruffy  place,  even  by 
the  standards  of  a  parched  and  backward 
region.  The  2600  villagers  must  live  ofT  what 
they  can  grow  on  2000  acres;  and  of  that, 
only  200  acres  are  Irrigated  land.  This  Is  a 
brilliant  green  against  the  dun  landscape; 
tiny  splashes  of  green  round  each  of  the  17 
wells,  and  two  bigger  patohes  below  the  vil- 
lage's two  tanks.  The  tank  nearest  the  vil- 
lage Irrigates  23  tiny  plots.  Each  of  them 
either  belongs  to  the  cultivator  or  is  rented 
by  him  from  a  village  shopkeeper  or  money- 
lender. 

The  plots  average  one  acre  and  they  give  a 
clue  to  how  India's  SCO  million  can  be  fed. 
For  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  they  have 
been  sown  with  new  hybrid  seed,  fertUlced 
properly,  and  protected  with  Insectlcldea. 
Next  month,  when  the  crop  Is  harvested, 
each  acre  will  yield  anything  from  IS  to  30 
quintals  of  grain,  where  before  It  has  yielded 
two  or  three  quintals. 

Hie  government  Is  pinning  Its  hopes  of 
solving  the,  long-term  food  deficit  on  these 
new  hybrid  strains  of  seed,  which  can  take 
heavy  dosee  of  fertlllMr.  The  plan  is  to 
sow  32  million  acree  with  them  by  1971. 
There  are  new  strains  of  wheat  from  Mexico 
which  yield  two  to  three  tons  to  the  acre, 
against  700-1000  pounds  with  traditional 
seed,  and  new  strains  of  rice  from  Forxnoaa. 
whoee  yields  are  as  good. 

But  what  has  happened  here  has  little  to 
do  with  anything  that  has  happened  in  Delhi. 
It  has  everything  to  do  with  the  common 
sense  and  initiative  of  one  yoimg  man  In  his 
SOe.  His  name  is  M.  T.  Oborpade,  and  tmtU 
1947  his  father  was  the  reigning  Maharajah 
ot  the  tiny  State  of  Sandur  In  these  hllla. 
Ohorpade  read  ec<momlcs  at  Cambridge  with 
Professor  Oulllebaud  and  he  repreeenta 
Bandrl  and  several  dozen  other  villages  In  the 
Mysore  state  legislature. 

liut  year  he  decided  to  experiment  by 
planting  a  few  acres  of  his  own — he  Is  not  a 
big  landowner — with  a  new  hybrid  strain  of 
iatoar,  the  sorghum  which  is  the  staple  grain 
In  this  part  of  India.  To  the  villagers  who 
came  and  stared  at  his  crop  growing,  the  re- 
sult was  eOmost  miraculous.  The  new  seed 
yielded  26  quintals  to  the  acre,  exactly  10 
times  the  yield  of  traditional  strains. 

Ohocpade  saw  that  there  would  be  Uttle 
difficulty  In  persuading  his  neighbors  to  use 
the  new  seed,  but  he  insisted  that  they  must 
f  oUow  his  Instructions  to  the  letter — to  sow 
when  told,  to  put  down  fertaiaer  and  to^ 
spray. 

The  jawar  was  planted  In  February  and 
the  experiment  had  Its  ahare  of  troubiaa,  but 
now  the  farmers  beam  with  pleasure  as  they 
look  at  the  "^au>ar  standing  tiilck  and  tall, 
with  heavy  ears  of  seed. 

The  villagers  can  afford  to  pay.  On  a  on»> 
acre  holding  last  year,  a  num  might  raise 
three  quintals  and  sell  It  for  60  rupees  a 
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jawar  l»  fatehlaf  M  nipsM;  and  Mr.  Bnmaw. 
for  ■TMnplw,  wbo  turn  fb»  acre  naacMt  to  tba 
vmaga  and  waan  a  graao  batH  towal  aa  a 
turban,  la  fOLag  to  gat  at  laaat  99  <|atetaia  to 
tba  acra.    Tftat  la  aa  aaoBOHle  wfatiillnii. 

Naott  yaar.  tlia  TlUafara  oMan  to  plant  all 
thalr  IxTlgatad  land  with  hybrida,  protMtbly 
rlc«.  Tba  unaga  oounell  ta  dlaouaalng  It 
eagerly.  Aftar  that,  tf  Qborpada  can  work 
oat  iBantaaaa  ca>var  a^atnat  mooaoon  talluta, 
they  talk  of  borrowtac  enough  to  plant  hy- 
brida OB  the  wbola  3000  acres,  rain-fed  aa 
wtfl  aa  trrl0atad  land.  Once  ttaey  do  that. 
wlU  move  oat  ot  the  buUock-eart 


eoooomy. 

But  the  eOaet  ot  what  hae  hatyened  in 
Bandrl  la  not  only  eooaomle.  "Thla  has  eom- 
plataiy  tfuu^ad  the  aeonoaay  a<  thla  Tillage," 
Oborpada  toM  me.  "Thla  uaad  to  ba  tba 
moat  hopaleaa,  uaeleea.  qnarralaama  vlUaga  In 
tha  taJii*  (oouBty) ." 

"Hm  TlUagna  grinned  ahaepiahly;  In  South 
India  qtitta  a  few  vlllagara  qiaak  Mngltrti 
'%ook  at  tham  now.    Mow  they  hare  hope." 


[Vtaaa  tha  Daa  liotnaa  Raglatar.  Apr.  31,  IMA) 
UcnwTora  On  VoBKiair  Ad 

Tba  Ublted  Stataa  la  in  the  throea  of  re- 
Tlalng  Ita  foreign  aid  program.  After  aereral 
yeara  of  almoet  automatlo  renewal  of  the 
same  Uad  of  program.  In  roughly  the  aame 
amount.  Congreaa  la  taking  a  bard  look.  So 
la  tha  Admlnlatratlon.  Prealdent  Johnaon 
propoaed  aubatantlal  cbangea  thla  year. 

When  the  IfarahaU  Flan  for  recovery  of 
Europe  ended  In  I963-M,  VS.  economic  aid 
dropped  sharply — from  around  t3.8  bllUon  to 
•1.&  bUHon  per  year.  In  19S8-6S  the  rate  of 
spending  waa  stepped  up  to  about  93  tatlhon 
a  year,  where  it  haa  held  since.  loatead  of 
priming  the  ptunp  of  InduatrtaUaed  areas  de- 
vaatad  by  war,  the  US.  turned  to  long-range 
daTelopment  of  tha  revottittonary.  uaatable 
oountnea  of  AsU,  Africa  and  South  America. 

Tha  raanlta  have  been  nneren — and  down- 
right disappointing  In  aome  areea.  OOnae- 
qoently.  both  Admtxdatrmtlon  and  Ooiqgreaa 
have  been  aearchlnir  tor  mora  effeettre  waya 
and  maana.  Itir  aome  tone  now,  the  Ad- 
mlniatraOon  haa  been  trylng^  to  funnel  aid 
to  oouotrlea  which  prove  they  can  make  bet- 
ter tiae  of  It^-and  to  aknr  tt  down  or  wlth- 
drawlt  ftom  phuea  where  taefftettre  or  naeo- 
operatlve  govemmeata  ralauae  the  granta  and 
loana.  Also,  the  program  haa  been  making 
more  loana  and  glvhig  fewer  graata. 

J.  WBum  FDuaaanr  (Dem.,  Ark.),  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rdatlona  Oora- 
mmae.  faela  that  unOateral  aid  ttaa  the  VS. 
Into  daogerooa  polttteal  tftoatlona  aoeh  M 
the  war  In  TIetaam.  He  adToeatea  awttehlag 
aid  toward  the  tTnlted  Ifatlona  and  other 
araltt-aatlao  organliatlana. 

Thla  haa  been  advocated  by  many  experta 
la  deTtfopment — ^not  only  on  the  ground 
Totuamtrr  argnaa  but  alao  on  the  ground 
that  reoepteat  ootmtrlee  prefer  the  Intema- 
ttonal  manhsailaina.  Ho  eeuatry  Bkaa  to  feel 
It  la  a  ward  of  the  rleh  aad  mighty  muted 
Stataa.  The  World  Bank  and  Ita  aubsMHary 
Inatttuttona  often  have  been  asere  effective 
la  aoooBs^ltahlng  development  goala  thaa  the 
VS.  aottag  alone. 

Anoth«r  much-debated  laaue  ooncema  the 
uncertainty  of  annxna  eztenalona  of  foreign 
aid.  The  Admlnlatratlon  haa  propoaed  a 
five-year  oonmUtmeat.  Actually,  Ooagreaa 
baa  come  through  eadi  year  with  a  oen- 
ttauatloa  of  the  program,  wlthoat  a  suddea 
cutoir.  Bat  plaaaeiB  la  both  the  VS.  Ad- 
amilBtrmtloii  aad  other  oeoatrtee  have  beea 
unable  to  make  poeltlve  deretopaient  plana 
*»  aawend  yean  ahead  aa  they  eeuM  In 
the  Ughly  atneeaafU  *BUi-yeat  MarabaU 
Plaa. 

hapoctaat    Hum    aay    of 
<diaaga»  k  ttie  Adadalatm- 


theee 


new  knowledge  liave  abowa  that 


where  agrleidtun  haa  been  neg- 
lected. Goiintrlaa  eager  to  Jump  Into  the 
Twentieth  Century  of  Induatrlallaatlon  have 
unwtsely  oooceatrated  oa  faetorlea.  dama, 
bulldlnga  and  othar  gloaey  piojecta.  while 
fMUng  to  Improve  prodaetlon  of  fbod. 

In  recent  yean  VS.  ^««'"»"*«  aaalst. 
aooe  funda  for  agrloaitun  aad  agrl-baal- 
nan  dovriopmaat  have  aaaoimted  to  about 
16  per  cent  of  the  total  programmed  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. In  the  new  proposal,  funds  for  agrl- 
bustnees  are  about  one-half  larger  than  in 
1966-06.  This  will  still  be  only  18  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

This  Is  a  step  bat  not  far  — ""g** 

The  Adndalatratton  and  Congress  should 
greatly  Increase  the  emphasis  on  agri- 
cultural devek>pcnent  Thla  will  require 
that  cmbasay  and  foreign  and  mission 
staffs  be  "beefed  up"  with  more  able  and 
well  trained  men  la  food  and  agriculture. 

In  reoeat  yean  food  ahlpped  in  the  Food 
ftar  Peace  program  has  been  four  to  five 
tlmea  the  value  of  the  technical  and  eoo- 
nomle  aaatatance  In  agrlctdtural  develop- 
ment. Thla  la  out  of  profiortlon.  nee  food 
may  cauae  some  govemmanta  to  neglect 
their  own  agrlculttiral  development.  How- 
ever, food  aid  often  can  be  effectively  used 
to  further  developmeBt.  It  wlU  take  more 
capable  staffs  In  handling  the  food  aid  and 
in  admlnlstvlng  farm  development  proj- 
ects to  aoeompllsh  thla. 

The  resourcea  of  tha  United  Stataa  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Land  C3rant 
agricultural  coUegea  stm  are  not  belxig  mobi- 
lized sufficiently  for  the  Job  that  must  be 
done.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  ta  for 
adaptiee  research,  in  cooperation  with  local 
SuvainuMBts.  to  develop  crop  varletlea  and 
lasprovfr  UvestodL 

ITeeearch  taama  from  the  U.S.  ahould  be 
given  the  aaalgnment  of  develoi^ig  varletlea 
and  productloa  practlcea  which  wlU  raise 
jttMm  by  50  percent  or  mere.  Thla  can  be 
done,  and  we  have  waited  too  hmg  to  make  a 
major  effort  la  term  isaaairili  adapted  to  local 
oondMtoaa. 

Onngran  thla  year  ou^it  to  chart  a  new 
couraa  la  foreign  aid.  with  these  improve- 
ments: 

1.  Long-range  commltmeata  and  long- 
range  planning. 

t.  Oraater  effort  to  work  throogh  inter- 


on  hoping  thoea  who 


9.  Oraatar 
helpth 

4.  FMauay  attentkm  to  agrleultun  and 

5.  Becrultlng  the  aw'irVTfin  agricultural 
adentlata  and  technldana  neceasary  for  thla 
program. 


AMENDMENT  OP  NATIONAL  HOUB- 
ZBK}  ACT— AMBMDIiCBNTS 

amwBimrr  no.  ssa 

BCr.  DOUGLAS  submitted  amend- 
ments (Ifo.  588)  Intended  to  be  pn^oaed 
by  him.  to  the  bm  (S.  3215)  to  amend 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide 
mortgage  insurance,  and  authorlie  direct 
loans  by  the  Housing  and  Home  finance 
Administrator,  to  help  finance  the  cost  of 
constructing  and  oqnlpidng  fafntttoi  for 
the  group  practice  of  medicine  or  den- 
tlstiy,  whldi  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  aad  Currency,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


FAIR    PAOLAOINO   AMD   LABSLINO 
Agr-^MPtDMENTS 


.  aae 


Mr.  COTTOM 
ment.  Intended  U  be 


aa  amend- 
by  hlB,  to 


the  km  <8.  »W>.  to  regulate  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the 
use  ot  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of 
paeliaging  <«  labding  of  certain  con- 
sumer commodities  distributed  in  such 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  oa  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMEMDMKMT   NO.    tSO 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 4(a)(2)  of  8.  M5.  the  so-called 
truth-in-paekaging  biU.  Is  presented  to 
this  body  as  a  new  step  In  regulating  the 
packaging  practices  of  our  country's 
manufacturers  of  consumer  commodi- 
ties. This  section  piirports  to  set  a  new 
standard  for  the  listing  of  contents  on 
packages  offered  for  sale.  It  prc^Mjses 
that  the  appropriate  Oovemment  agency 
or  department  shall  issue  regulatl<ms 
which  will  require  that — 

The  net  quanttty  of  ooatents  (in  terms  of 
weight,  measure,  or  numerleal  oount)  shaU 
be  separately  and  accurately  stated  in  a  uni- 
form location  upon  the  principal  display 
panel  of  that  label. 

Section  403  of  the  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  presently  provides : 
A  food  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  mlabranded— 
(c)  If  In  package  form  unless  it  bears  a 
label  containing  ...  (3)  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  quantity  of  the  contents  in 
terms  of  weight  measure,  or  nmnerical  form 

(f)  If  any  word,  stetement,  or  other  in- 
foRnatton  required  by  or  under  authority  of 
thla  ^aptar  to  appear  on  the  label  or  label- 
ing la  not  promlnenUy  placed  thereon  with 
such  ooasptcuouanasa  (aa  compared  with 
other  words,  statements,  designs  or  devices. 
In  the  labeling)  and  In  such  terms  as  to 
render  It  likely  to  be  read  and  understood  by 
the  ordinary  individual  imder  customary 
oondltlona  of  pun^aae  and  uae. 

Pursuant  to  this  same  law  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  promulgated  specific  regulations 
which  the  proponents  of  S.  985  tell  is  a 
necessary  part  of  this  pending  bill.  Sec- 
tion 1.8  of  the  FDC  regulations,  part  I. 
reads  as  follows: 

(e)(1)  The  sutement  at  the  quantity  of 
the  contenta  ah^  reveal  tha  quantity  of 
food  In  the  package,  exoluaive  of  wrappers 
and  other  material  packed  with  such  food. 

(3)  The  statement  shall  be  expresaed  in 
the  terma  of  weight,  aieasme,  nmaerlcai 
count,  or  a  combination  of  aiBDerleal  count 
and  weight  or  msasuie.  wMch  are  generally 
used  by  eonaumen  to  exprees  quantity  of 
such  food  and  which  give  accurate  infor- 
mation as  to  the  quantity  thereof.  But  if 
no  general  consumer  usage  In  expressing 
aoeurate  tnformatton  aa  to  the  quantity  of 
sueb  food  exteta,  the  statement  shall  be  In 
terms  of  Dquld  meaaun  If  the  food  Is  liquid. 
or  In  tenaa  of  weight  If  the  food  is  solid. 
semlaoMd.  vlaaoas.  or  a  mlztun  of  soUd  end 
liquid;  except  that  siteh  statement  may  be  In 
tanna  of  dry  measure  If  the  food  is  a  f resb 
fruit,  fresh  vegetable,  or  other  dry  com- 
modity. 

(f)(1)  A  statement  of  weight  shall  be  in 
taRBB  of  the  avoirdupois  pound  and  ounce. 
A  statement  of  liquid  meaaure  ahall  be  in 
tsnaa  of  the  Untted  Statee  gallen  of  231 
enMc  InctaaB  and  qiast.  ptaft.  and  fluid  ounce 
auhdivlalana  thsraef.  an<U  saeigt  la  oaae  of 
Troaan  food  whleh  la  so  iiiaisiiinei.  ahaU  ex- 
preaa  tha  volume  at  9«*  Vahrenheit  (30* 
oentlgrade).  A  atatament  of  dry  measure 
ataan  ba  la^mas  of  the  VaMed  States  stand- 
ard barrel  aad  Its  subdivlaleaa  of  third,  half. 

oaaa  of  an  aapett  aMpMut,.  tha  atatwient 
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measure  In  common  use 
which  sueb  shipment  Is 

(3)  A  statement  of  weMit  or  meaaure  In 
the  terms  specified  In  eo  iparagraph  (1)  of 
this  paragrt4>h  may  be  st^iplemaited  by 
statement  In  terms  of  thf  metric  system  of 
weight  or  measure.  i 

(3)  Unless  an  unquallHed  statement  of 
nimierlcal  count  gives  utcurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  quantity  of  food  In  the  pack- 
age, it  shall  be  supplemented  by  such  state- 
ment of  welfbt,  measure,  or  bIbb  of  the  in- 
dividual units  of  the  foodk  as  wUl  give  such 
Information.  j  i 

(g)  Statements  shall  dontaln  only  such 
fractions  as  are  generally  klsed  in  expressing 
the  quantity  of  food.  Ai  common  fraction 
shall  be  reduced  to  its  loir^st  terms;  a  deci- 
mal fraction  shall  not  be  parried  out  to  more 
than  two  places. 

(h)(1)  If  the  quantitt  of  food  in  the 
package  equals  or  exceeds  the  smallest  unit 
of  weight  or  measure  wmth  Is  specified  in 
paragraph  (f)  of  this  secifen,  and  which  is 
applicable  to  such  food  ui^der  the  provisions 
of  paragrM>h  (e)(2)  of  the  section,  the 
statement  ahaU  expren  the  number  of  the 
largest  of  such  imlts  contftned  in  the  pack- 
age  (for  example,  the  stat^anent  on  the  label 
of  a  package  which  contains  one  quart  of 
food  shall  be  "1  quart".  ai^4  not  "2  pints"  or 
"32  fluid  ounces"),  unless  the  statement  is 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (3)  of  this  paragraph.  Where 
such  number  is  a  whole  njumber  and  a  frac- 
tion, there  may  be  substituted  for  the  frac- 
Uon  Its  equivalent  In  smaller  imits.  if  any 
smaller  la  specified  in  such  Paragraph  (f )  (for 
example,  1%  quarts  may  be  expresaed  aa  "1 
quart  1)^  pints"  or  "1  quirt  1  pint  8  fluid 
ounces";  1%  pounds  ma^  be  expressed  aa 
"1  pound  4  ounces") .  The  stated  number  of 
any  unit  which  is  smallei'  than  the  largest 
unit  (specified  in  such  p^agraph  (f)  con- 
tained in  the  package  shall  not  equal  or  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  such  smaller  units  In 
the  next  larger  unit  so  spaclfled  (for  exam- 
ples, instead  of  "1  quart  16  fluid  ounces"  the 
statement  shall  be  "IVi  qLiarts"  or  "1  quart 
1  pint";  instead  of  "24  ounoes"  the  state- 
ment ahall  be  "1>^  poimds"  or  "1  pound  9 
oiuxoes").  11 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  foOd  with  respect  to 
which  there  exists  an  MtabUahed  custom 
of  staUng  the  quantity  (rfj  the  contents  as  a 
fraction  of  a  unit,  which  imlt  is  larger  than 
the  quantity  contained  in.  the  package,  or 
as  units  smaller  than  the  largest  unit  con- 
tained therein,  the  statement  may  be  made 
In  accordance  with  such^astom  If  it  Is  In- 
formative to  consumen.     1 1 

(1)  The  statement  ahaU  ^xpress  the  mini- 
mum quantity,  or  the  average  quantity,  of 
the  contents  of  the  packages.  If  the  state- 
ment Is  not  so  qualified  as,  to  show  definitely 
that  the  quantity  expreastid  U  the  minimum 
quantity,  the  statement  snail  be  considered 
to  express  the  average  quantity. 

(])  Where  the  statemcht  expresses  the 
minlmxim  qutintlty,  no  variation  below  the 
stated  minimum  shall  be|  permitted  except 
variations  below  the  statek  weight  or  meas- 
ure caused  by  ordinary  anil  cuatomary  expo- 
sure, after  the  food  la  intitiduced  into  inter- 
state commerce,  to  condltlaas  which  normally 
occur  in  good  distribuUon  pracUce  and  which 
unavoidably  result  in  decreased  weight  or 
measxnv.  Variations  abovfe  the  stated  mini- 
mum shall  not  be  tinreasoi  itbly  large. 

I  have  read  that  very!  iengtliy  portion 
of  the  regulations  to  izhbress  upon  this 
body  the  extent  of  the  c  average  of  exist- 
ing law  and  the  existinj^r^ulations.  If 
that  were  not  enough  faction  1.9  of  the 
same  regulations  deals  with  the  promi- 
nence of  the  words  oi  {Statements  re- 
quired or  permitted  to  1 9  printed  on  the 


labd.    This  very  detailed  regulation  lays 
out  some  demanding  requirements: 

Section  1.9:  Pood;  labeling;  prominence  of 
required  statementa.  (a)  A  word,  statement, 
or  other  information  required  by  or  under 
authority  of  the  act  to  app>ear  on  the  label 
may  lack  that  prominence  and  consplcuous- 
nees  required  by  section  403(f)  of  the  act  by 
reason  (among  other  reasons)  of: 

(1)  The  failure  of  such  word,  statement, 
or  Information  to  appear  on  the  part  or  panel 
of  the  label  which  is  presented  or  displayed 
under  ciutomary  conditions  of  ptirchase; 

(2)  The  faUure  of  such  word,  statement, 
or  Information  to  appear  on  two  or  m<He 
parts  or  panels  of  the  label,  each  of  which 
has  sufficient  space  therefor,  and  each  of 
which  Is  so  designed  as  to  render  it  likely  to 
be,  under  customary  oondlUona  of  purchase, 
the  part  or  panel  dlaplayed; 

(3)  The  failure  of  the  label  to  extend  over 
the  area  of  the  container  or  package  available 
for  such  extension,  so  as  to  provide  sufficient 
label  space  for  the  prominent  placing  of  such 
word,  statement,  or  Information; 

(4)  Insuffldeney  of  label  apaoe  (for  the 
prominent  placing  of  auch  word,  statement, 
or  Information)  resulting  from  the  use  of 
label  space  for  any  word,  statement,  design, 
or  device-  which  is  not  required  by  or  tmder 
authority  of  the  act  to  appear  on  the  label; 

(5)  Insufficiency  of  label  space  (for  the 
prominent  placing  of  such  word,  statement, 
or  information)  resulting  from  the  use  of 
label  space  to  give  materially  greater  conspic- 
uousness  to  any  other  word,  atatement,  or 
information,  or  to  any  dealgn  or  device;  or 

(6)  Smallness  of  style  of  type  in  which 
such  word,  statement,  or  information  ap- 
pears, Insuflldent  background  contrast,  ob- 
scuring designs  or  vignettes,  or  crowding  with 
atbar  written,  printed,  or  graidilc  matter. 

I  have  read  these  quite  lengthy  regula- 
tions lest  any  of  us  in  this  body  have  not 
become  familiar  with  them  during  the 
past  5  years  during  which  time,  the  so- 
called  truth-in-packaging  legislation 
has  been  before  us. 

Some  critics  of  the  existing  laws  have 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  presently  there 
is  no  requirement  that  the  statement  of 
contents  must  be  on  the  front  panel  of  the 
package.  Well  this  question  does  raise 
some  dUBcultles.  We  received  testimony 
to  the  effect  that  reasonable  people  may 
disagree  as  to  which  side  is  the  front 
or  side  or  back  of  a  given  package.  Since 
this  question  does  give  so  many  people 
trouble  let  me  say  this.  I  Intend  to  In- 
troduce a  measure  at  some  time  in  the 
future  which  would  amend  section  403 
(e)  (2)  90  that  tt  would  require  that  the 
statement  of  quantity  be  displayed  upon 
the  front,  main,  or  principal  panel  of  the 
package  and  in  a  type  size  not  less  than 
a  given  point  type. 

It  would  appear  that  if  we  have  a  spe- 
cial problem  which  we  can  isolate,  let  us 
deal  with  that  problem  directly.  Wise 
and  helpful  legislation  should  be  aimed 
directly  at  the  profatem  areas.  Charg- 
ing pellmell  into  the  area  of  Federal  reg- 
ulation over  consumer  commodity  mar- 
keting is  neither  wise  nor  constructive. 
Real  and  tangible  aid  to  the  consumer,  in 
terms  of  lower  prices  should  be  the  ob- 
jective, not  just  an  all-fronts  skirmish 
conducted  under  the  mislabeled  banner 
of  "consumer  interests." 

I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  sent 
to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  win  be  received. 
prtated.  and  will  Ue  on  the  table. 


AioxsaiZMT  vo.  aei 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Presideat,  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  which  would 
strike  out  all  of  section  4(a)  (S)  Includ- 
ing subsections  (A),  (B),  (C),  aad  (D). 
This  is  a  mandatory  section  which  would 
direct  the  apprcHtriate  department  head 
or  agency  head  to  issue  regulations  which 
would  provide  the  following: 

aaqfonuMZMTs  amb  moBntnom 

Sec.  4(a)  No  person  subject  to  the  prohi- 
bition contained  in  section  8  shall  distribute 
or  cauae  to  be  distributed  in  commerce  any 
packaged  consumer  commodity  unlees  in 
conformity  with  regulations  which  shall  be 
established  by  the  promulgating  authority 
pursuant  to  section  0  of  this  Act  and  which 
shall  provide  that: 

(3)  The  sepao'ate  label  statement  of  net 
qxumtity  of  contents  appearing  upon  or  af- 
fixed to  any  package — 

(A)  If  expressed  in  terms  of  weight  or 
fluid  volume,  on  any  package  of  a  consumer 
commodity  containing  less  than  four  pounds 
or  one  gallon,  shall  be  expressed  in  ounoes 
or  in  whole  units  of  pounds,  pints,  or  quarts 
(avoirdupois  or  Uquid,  whichever  may  be 
appropriate); 

(B)  shall  appear  in  conspicuous  and  easUy 
legible  type  in  distinct  contrast  (by  ^pog- 
raphy,  layout,  color,  emboeaing,  or  molding) 
with  other  matter  on  the  paclcage; 

(C)  shall  contain  letters  or  numerals  in  a 
type  size  which  shall  be  (1)  eetabllahed  in 
rdatlonship  to  the  area  of  the  principal  dis- 
play panel  of  the  package,  and  (U)  uniform 
for  all  packages  of  substantlaUy  the  same 
slse;  and 

(D)  ahall  be  so  placed  that  the  Unea  of 
printed  matter  included  in  that  statement 
are  generally  paraUel  to  the  base  on  which 
the  package  rests  aa  it  la  dealgned  to  be  dis- 
played. 

To  the  extent  that  this  provision  par- 
allels existing  law  it  is  redundant  and 
therefore  unnecessary.  To  the  extent 
that  it  goes  tieyond  existing  law  it  is  po- 
tentially dangerous.  Section  403  (f)  of 
the  Pood.  Ehng,  and  Cosmetic  Act  pres- 
ently providing: 

A  food  shall  be  deemed  misbranded  if  in 
aay  word,  statement,  or  other  information 
required  •  •  •  this  Act  to  appear  on  the 
label  •  •  *  Is  not  promlnenUy  placed  there- 
on with  such  conapicuousness  •  •  •  end  In 
such  form  as  to  render  It  likely  to  be  read  and 
understood  by  the  ordinary  Individual  under 
customary  conditions  of  purchase  and  use. 

Section  1.9(c)  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  regulations  under  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Drug  Act 
states: 

Information  raqtilred  by  *  *  •  the  Act  to 
appear  on  the  label  may  lack  that  promi- 
nence and  conapicuousness  required  by  sec- 
tion 403(f)  of  the  Act  by  reason  ♦  •  •  of 
Bmallnewe  or  size  or  type  In  which  such  •  •  • 
information  appears.  •  •  • 

Yet  another  law,  section  5(a)(1)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  pro- 
vides: 

Unfair  methods  of  competition  In  com- 
merce, and  unfair  and  deceptive  acts  in 
commerce,  are  hereby  declared  xinlawful. 

As  one  witness  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  pointed  out: 

If  the  lack  of  prominence  of  the  net  quan- 
tity statement  resulted  in  an  imfalr  or  mis- 
leading deceptive  act,  this  provision  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commlsalon  Act  could  be  utl- 
llaed  in  prohibiting  such  act. 
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Oertainly  the  proponents  of  this  bill. 
8.  985,  cannot  deny  that  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  present  law  already  covers  most 
of  the  area  which  8.  985  Is  advolised  as 
reaching.  Hie  real  danger  then  lies  In 
those  areas  where  8.  985  goes  beyond 
existing  law.  Advocates  of  this  bill  as- 
sert that  their  Intent  is  only  to  reach  the 
small  segment  of  Indiistry  which  utilize 
deceptive  practices.  But  this  particular 
section  of  8.  985  opens  a  brandnew  area 
for  Federal  admlnlstrattvs  to  exercise 
what  may  be  deva8t<^ting  control  over 
iarge  areas  of  our  economy. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Harrison  P.  Dun- 
ning, president  of  Scott  Paper  Co.,  was 
very  well  received  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  the  marketing 
practices  of  his  company  received  praise 
from  many  proponents  of  this  bill.  In 
his  testimony  he  referred  to  the  question 
of  existing  legislation  in  the  following 
remarks: 

I  would  remind  this  committee  also  that 
Commlaaloner  Larrlck  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Admlnletratlon  and  Coounlssloner  Dlzon  of 
the  Fadend  Trade  Oommlaelon,  in  their  ear- 
lier teatlmony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  both  made  It  very 
clear  that  there  la  ■ufflclent  law  on  the  books 
today  to  prevent  any  clearly  decepUve  prac- 
tice In  labeling  or  packaging  and  that  they 
have  ample  power  under  preaent  law  to  deal 
with  sxich  acUTltlea.  They  claimed  they  need 
the  support  of  this  bUl  to  help  them  to  elim- 
inate ooofuslon  and  thereby  be  able  to  pros- 
ecute their  activities  without  the  delays  of 
fcnaaf  rulemaking,  or  the  neceasltlee  of  oaae- 
by-oaae  prosecution,  or  the  necessity  for  Ju- 
dicial reviews  on  the  record. 

In  other  words,  both  of  these  agencies  left 
the  ImpUcatlon  that  they  would  like  to  be 
able  simply  to  halt  a  practice  solely  on  the 
basis  of  their  judgment  and  wisdom  and 
without  the  company  Involved  having  the 
privilege  of  making  an  Issue  of  the  matter. 
If  this  grant  of  arbitrary  power  to  govern- 
mental ageoelee  Is  the  concept  of  the  America 
that  U  to  be,  then  It  will  be  a  dramatic  de- 
parture from  the  principles  that  have  made 
this  country  great. 

As  section  4(a)  (3)  (A).  (B).  (C).  and 
(D)  are  worded  the  provision  Is  manda- 
tory and  the  fears  of  Mr.  Dunning  appear 
to  be  wril  founded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 
AMBmuExn  Mo.  sea 

BCr.  DWUKSes.  Mr.  President,  section 
4(b)  of  8.  985  reads  as  follows: 

No  person  subject  to  the  prohibition  con- 
tained In  section  3  shall  distribute  or  cause 
to  be  distributed  In  commerce  any  packaged 
ooDsumer  commodity  If  any  qualifying  words 
or  phrases  appear  In  oonjunctlon  with  the 
separate  statement  of  the  net  quantity  of 
contents  req\Ured  by  subsection  (a),  but 
nothing  In  this  subsection  or  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  prohibit  supple- 
mental statements,  at  other  places  on  the 
package,  deecrlblng  In  non-deceptive  terms 
the  net  qtumtlty  of  contents:  Provided.  That 
such  supplemental  statements  of  net  quan- 
tity of  contents  shall  not  Include  any  term 
qualifying  a  unit  of  weight,  measure,  or 
count  that  tends  to  exaggerate  the  amount 
of  the  commodity  contained  In  the  package. 

Apparently  this  section  is  aimed  at  a 
practice  which  certain  individuals  feel  is 
a  deceptive  practice.  This  Includes  the 
use  of  such  statonents  as  "Jumbo  gal- 
lon" or  "giant  quart."  Whether  or  not 
the  use  of  such  phrases  has  a  tendency 


to  confuse  the  customer  may  be  debat- 
able. 

Again  let  me  refer  to  existing  legisla- 
tion. Secti<Hi  403(a)  of  the  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  provides: 

A  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  mlsbranded — 
U  Its  labeling  Is  false  or  mlslfartlng  In  any 
particular. 

Section  5(a)  (1)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  provides  for  nonfood 
consumer  commodities: 

Unfair  methods  of  competition  In  com- 
merce, and  luifalr  and  deceptive  acts  In  com- 
merce are  hereby  declared  unlawful. 

Certainly  this  provision  could  be  used 
to  curtail  the  use  of  qualifying  state- 
ments which  are  deceptive  to  the  point  of 
being  regarded  as  unfair  competition. 

One  witness  developed  the  following 
infotmatlon  for  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee: 

All  packaged  commodities  are  covered  by 
the  requirement  of  the  model  State  weights 
and  measures  regulations,  which  reqtUre  that 
"In  no  case  shaU  a  declaration  of  quantity 
be  qualified  by  the  addition  of  the  word 
'when  packed'  or  any  words  of  similar  Im- 
port nor  shall  any  unit  of  weight,  measiue, 
or  count  be  qualified  by  any  term  (such  as 
'Jumbo,'  'giant,'  'fuU.'  or  the  Uke)  that  tends 
to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  the  commodity. 
(Sec.  3.9  of  the  Model  State  WelghU  and 
Measures  Regulations.) 

This  model  law  has  been  adapted  in  15 
States  and  is  being  considered  in  others. 

Primarily  this  section  is  one  more  ex- 
ample ot  pushing  forth  a  mislabeled 
piece  of  leglslati<m  in  an  attempt  to  let 
the  consumer  think  he  is  getting  more 
than  he  really  is.  It  is  much  like  put- 
ting all  of  the  matadors  and  the  entire 
afternoon's  roster  of  bulls  in  the  ocean 
at  the  same  time  while  encouraging  the 
public  to  attend  the  melee  by  advertishig 
the  event  as  one  of  dramatic  skilL 

If  there  is  a  need  to  curtail  the  use 
of  qxialifylng  words  attached  to  state- 
ments of  net  quantity  of  statements  let 
us  work  with  the  laws  that  we  have  now. 
I  suggest  that  we  amend  section  403  of 
the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Tills 
could  be  done  by  adding  a  subsection  (n) 
to  that  section  wherein  we  could  prohibit 
the  use  of  such  qualifying  statements. 

I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 
AMXMSKBrr  NO.  sea 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
at  this  time  Uke  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  8.  985  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  This  amendment 
would  eliminate  from  the  propoeed  bill 
a  section  which  when  read  together  with 
other  sections  of  the  bill,  would  serve 
absolutely  no  purpose  if  its  intent  is  as 
the  authors  state. 

The  particular  section  to  which  I  re- 
fer is  section  4(a)  (1)  which  Is  found  on 
page  16,  lines  10,  11,  and  12.  This  par- 
ticular provision  in  8.  985  provides  that 
in  connection  with  section  6  of  S.  985, 
regulations  may  be  promulgated  by 
either  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion which  would  control  certain  aspects 
of  the  labeling  of  various  commodities. 


It  is  aimed  specifically  at  the  placonent 
of  the  identi^  of  the  commodity  and  the 
name  and  place  of  business  of  the  manu- 
facturer, packer,  or  distributor., 

Perhaps  I  may  be  so  naive  as  to  read 
a  portion  of  section  403  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  which  is  found  In 
titie  21  of  the  United  States  Code  at 
section  343: 

Sbc.  403.  Mwa«wPB>  Pood — 

A  food  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  mlsbranded — 

a.  If  Its  labeling  Is  false  in  any  particular 

b.  If  It  Is  offered  for  sale  under  the  name 
of  another  food 

e.  If  In  package  form  unless  It  bears  a 
label  ctmtalnlng — 

( I)  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the 
manufacturer,  packager  or  distributor — 

Does  8.  985  have  some  hidden  mystic 
which  can  improve  on  that?  Is  not  the 
language  perfectly  clear?  The  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  cer- 
tainly must  have  understood  it.  Located 
in  titie  21  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, clu4>ter  I,  subchapter  A,  part  I,  are 
the  regulations  which  he  has  Issued  for 
the  purpose  of  amplifying  that  law.  Per- 
tinent to  the  listing  of  the  manufacturer, 
packer,  or  distributor  is  a  iMrtion  of  sec- 
tion 1.8:  i 

Pood:  Labeling;  required  statement;  when 
exempt. 

a.  Where  a  food  la  not  mantif actured  by 
the  person  whose  name  appears  on  the  label, 
the  name  ahall  be  qualified  by  a  phrase  which 
reveals  the  connection  such  person  has  with 
such  food,  such  as  "Manufactured  for  and 

Packed  by  "  DUtrtbuted  by  "  or 

other  simllar  phrase  which  expresses  the 
facta. 

b.  The  statement  of  the  iflace  of  business 
shall  Include  the  street  address.  If  any,  of 
such  place,  unless  such  street  address  Is 
shown  In  a  cxurent  city  directory  or  tele- 
phone directory. 

c.  If  a  person  manufacturers,  packs,  or  dls- 
trlbntea  food  at  a  place  other  than  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  the  label  may  state 
the  principal  place  of  bualnees  In  lieu  of  the 
actual  place  where  eaich  package  of  such  food 
was  manufactiued  or  picked  or  Is  to  be  dis- 
tributed. If  such  statement  Is  not  misleading 
In  any  particular. 

d.  The  requirement  that  the  label  aball 
contain  the  name  and  place  of  business  of 
the  manufacturer,  packer,  or  distributor  shall 
not  be  considered  to  relieve  any  food  from 
the  requirement  that  its  label  shall  not  be 
misleading  m  any  particular. 

Unless  there  is  some  heretofore  unex- 
plained reason  for  its  inclusion,  I  can  see 
no  Justification  for  it.  Only  excess  ver- 
biage could  result — with  c(»ifuslon  its  by- 
product. I,  therefore,  sulmilt  this 
amendment  to  withdraw  section  4(a)  (1) 
from  8.  985. 

Existing  law  adequately  covers  this 
area.  The  manufacturer,  packer,  or  dis- 
tributor is  presenUy  required  to  identify 
the  product.  The  label  now  must  accu- 
rately represent  the  contents.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  mlsbranded  If  it  provides  a 
label  which  Is  a  "false  or  misleading  rep- 
resentation with  respect  to  another  food 
or  a  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic."  (FDC 
regulations,  pt.  I,  sec.  1.7(a) .) 

Furthermore,  the  present  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  provide  that — 

The  labeling  of  a  food  which  contains  two 
or  more  Ingredients  may  De  misleading  by 
reason  (among  other  reasona)  of  the  designa- 
tion of  such  food  In  such  labeling  by  a  : 
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which  Includes  or  sugge4^  the  name  of  one 
or  more  but  not  aU  suaa  Ingredients,  even 
though  the  names  of  all  ^uch  Ingredients  are 
stated  elsewhere  In  tb*  labeling.  (PJ}.C. 
Begs.  Part  I,  Section  r7l(b).) 
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Why  this  should  be 
clent  Is  beyond  me 
urge  that  this  provisli 
S.  985  as  reported. 

The  ACTINO  PR: 
pore.    Tlie  amendme: 
printed,  smd  will  lie  on! 


insidered  insuffl- 
would  therefore 
be  deleted  from 

>ENT  pro  tem- 
will  be  received, 
the  table. 


AJCXmUUKT  Mo.  SM 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  Mr. DPresident,  section 
5(c)  (1)  permits  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Edoeatkoi,  and  Welfare  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  use  wide  discre- 
tionary powers  in  regulating  the  packag- 
ing of  consumer  products: 

(1)  establish  and  Refine  standards  for 
characterising  the  aize  ot  a  package  enclos- 
ing any  constuner  commcidity,  which  may  be 
used  to  supplement  the  l^bel  statement  of 
net  quantity  of  contentilof  packages  con- 
taining such  commodity,  jbut  this  paragraph 
shaU  not  be  construed  m  authorizing  any 
limitation  on  the  size,  shipe,  weight,  dimen- 
sions, or  number  of  packages  which  may  be 
used  to  eneloae  any  conuno^ty. 

This  permits  those  sfieiicies  to  issue 
"commodlty-by-commoifity"  regulations. 
If  the  appropriate  agency  determines 
that  there  is  "significant  variation"  in 
the  use  of  descriptive  t^rms  which  iden- 
tify siae  between  competing  products,  a 
new  standard  may  be  ^tabUshed.  TO 
quote  the  majority  repoi  -^ : 

The   authority    could 
standards     for     "small," 
"large"  packages  In  that 


Btnhlieh    imlform 
"medium."     «tnrt 
llty  line. 


Of  8.  985  feel 
lied  by  state- 
_  plze."  or  "econ- 
luiettUng  doubts 
of  lour  housewives 


Apparently,  the  auth 
that  people  are  being  i 
ments  such  as  "family 
omy    size."    What 

pervade  the  minds 

when  they  encounter  ai  mammoth  soap 
package  described  as  "laimdry  sbK." 
Making  these  packages  standard  will  not 
lighten  her  household  chores,  will  not  de- 
crease the  amount  of  dirty  clothes  she 
must  wash,  and  most  important  of  all, 
will  not  save  her  any  m(>hcy.  She  makes 
her  choice  on  thcbasis  of  personal  pref- 
wence,  need,  and  perhftps,  shelf  space. 
Perhaps  oar  next  legislative  effort  will 
be  to  set  standards  for  tie  cabinetmakers 
to  follow  In  providing  adequate  accom- 
modations for  the  Urger  packages. 

I«t  us  look  at  the  presbit  law.  Section 
403(a)  of  the  Food,  Dnkg.  and  Cosmetic 
Act  reads  as  follows :       |T 

A  food  shall  be  deemed!^  be  mlsbranded 
If  Its  labeling  is  false  or  taisleadlng  in  any 
particular.  ^ 


A  similar  provision  coWers  the  labeling 
of  cosmetics  and  drugs.  ,  Bection  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commissilon  Act  provides: 

Unfair  methods  of  conj^etltion  In  com- 
merce, and  unfair  or  decei^t^ve  acts  or  prac- 
tices In  commerce,  are  hereby  declared 
unlawful. 


I. 


As  one  witness  before  i^  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  commented: 

Present  law  does  not  authorize  the  Pederal 
agencies  to  define  the  label  terms  that  may 
be  used  to  describe  the  qua(Qtlty  of  the  pack- 
age, but  If  the  terms  which  fcre  used  are  mls- 
J»dlng  OT  deceptive  the  aa«  can  be  pro- 
hibited under  Mi«t.»ng  i^w 


This  provlaloa  In  B.  986  would  transfer  the 
authority  to  designate  descriptive  terms  to 
be  used  from  the  Individual  manufacturer  to 
the  governmental  body.  It  would  seem 
logical  that  Industry  should  not  be  restricted 
to  the  point  that  they  cannot  designate 
names  for  their  own  packages,  even  though 
those  names  be  completely  legal  and  fair. 

If  a  package  of  soap,  for  example,  Is 
marked  "family  size"  and  would  provide 
sufficient  volume  to  be  adequate  for  the 
average  4-  to  5-member  family,  the  label- 
ing would  not  seem  to  be  at  all  mislead- 
ing. If  however,  the  housewife  with  12 
or  more  children  considere  her  family  to 
be  of  average  size  no  amount  of  labeling 
control  will  help  her. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  this 
amendment  which  would  delete  section 
5(c)(1). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMEMSICBNT   MO.    SSS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  con- 
sistent with  their  attack  on  the  use  of 
any  descriptive  terms  used  in  packaging 
which  may  have  different  meanings  to 
different  people,  the  authors  of  S.  985 
want  to  control  the  use  of  the  word  "serv- 
ing." Section  5(c)  (2)  would  allow  for 
the  Issuance  of  regulations  which  would 
standardize  the  amount  that  oould  be 
called  a  "serving": 

(2)  establish  and  define  the  net  quantity 
of  any  commodity  (in  terms  of  weight, 
measure,  or  count)  which  shall  constitute  a 
serving,  if  that  commodity  Is  distributed  to 
retail  purchasers  In  a  package  or  with  a 
label  which  bears  a  representation  as  to 
the  nimiber  of  servings  provided  by  the  net 
quantity  of  contents  contained  In  that  pack- 
age or  to  which  that  label  Is  afllxed. 

Supposedly  our  country's  manufac- 
turers and  packers  are  either  dishonest  in 
such  designations  or  they  are  incapable 
of  determining  Just  what  amount  of  a 
given  product  would  constitute  a  serving. 

If  they  are  unscrupulous  and  dishon- 
est, how  could  they  be  stopi>ed  nowT 
Section  403(a)  of  the  PV)od.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  states : 

A  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  mlsbranded  If 
Its  lat>eUng  Is  false  or  misleading  in  any 
partleular. 

Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  provides  that : 

Unfair  methods  of  competition  in  com- 
merce are  hereby  declared  luUawful. 

Presently,  neither  one  of  these  provi- 
sions authorizes  the  agencies  to  define 
serving  sizes,  but  both  oould  be  used  to 
prcrtilbit  false  or  deceptive  label  state- 
ments of  the  number  of  servli^gs.  But  we 
hear  that  the  manufacturers  are  not  dis- 
honest but  merely  so  inconsistent  within 
each  commodity  line  that  the  housewife 
is  confused. 

And  how  do  we  eliminate  such  confu- 
sion? How  do  we  standardize  what  may 
constitute  a  serving  for  a  given  product? 
Aaron  S.  Yohalem,  senior  vice  president 
of  Com  Products  Co.,  gave  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  this  expla- 
nation of  the  "serving"  determination: 

Tlie  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  provide  a 
guide  for  the  consumer.  Based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  our  home  economists,  we  Indicate 
a  reasonable  average  serving  or  use.    But  we 


leave  It  to  the  housewife  to  decide  what  a 
"serving"  Is  when  her  husband  eats  two  6- 
ounce  bowls  of  soup,  while  her  daughtw  eats 
only  3  ounces.  She  Is  used  to  making  these 
"gueKtlmatee":  she  bad  to  do  the  same 
thing  when  she  bought  the  raw  Ingredienu 
themselves. 

We  do  not  believe  we  can  regulate  the  ««f 
of  "servings",  and  we  do  not  think  the  Gov- 
ernment should  try  to  either.  It  has  to  be  an 
estimate  based  on  consumer  surveys  and  the 
results  of  the  work  in  our  test  kitchens.  The 
work  we  do  must  lead  to  the  acceptablUty  by 
the  housewife.  However,  since  the  housewife 
Is  going  to  hold  us  responsible  in  any  event. 
we  believe  we  shotild  have  the  right  -to  use 
our  best  Judgment,  rather  than  being  forced 
to  use  the  estimate  of  the  Federal  Adminis- 
trator. 

Now,  however,  if  we  should  pass  S.  985 
Federal  agencies  will  be  our  test  kitchens 
and  administrators  will  be  our  home 
economists.  And  when  enough  house- 
wives are  dissatisfied  with  the  "serv- 
ings" listed  on  a  company's  products,  the 
vice  president  in  charge  of  marketing  will 
lose  his  job  while  the  Government  home 
economist  will  rest  serenely  in  his  civil 
service  easy  chair. 

Imagine  the  drama  unfolding  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
head  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  sit  down  to  test  the 
servings  of  spinach  as  prepared  by  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
CJonsumer  Affairs.  When  spiced  with 
vinegar^  the  two  Secretaries  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administrator  devour  6 
or  7  ounces  while  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commisdon  only  nibbles 
at  3  ounces  and  that  only  for  the  vitamin 
content  When  covered  with  mdted 
butter,  the  proportions  consumed  may 
be  quite  different— in  keeping  with  at- 
tempted diets. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  wlll^ot  be  of  any 
assistance  to  the  housewife  whose  four 
subteenage  boys  have  not  yet  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  beneficial  attributes 
of  that  fine  vegetable. 

Miss  Dimfaam,  a  vloe  president  of  the 
General  Foods  Corp..  In  her  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
pointed  out  the  futility  in  this  type  of 
Government  regulation  stems  from  the 
fact  that  "serving"  Indications  on  a  label 
are  not  at  all  for  price  comparisons.  She 
also  Indicated,  quite  appropriately,  that 
not  very  humorous  effects  of  such  reg- 
ulations may  result. 

Miss  Dunhcun  stated: 

We  are  opposed  on  both  practical  and  em- 
pirical grounds  to  the  provisions  of  the  WU 
which  attempts  to  standardize  .  .  .  servings. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  standard  serving.  As  a  guide  to 
the  bomemalcer,  we  do  Indicate  on  many  of 
our  packages  that  she  can  expect  a  yield  ot 
so  many  portions  of  such-and-such  a  size — 
a  half  a  cup  or  so  many  ounces. 

But  the  concept  of  what  oonstltutea  a  aerv- 
Ing  varies  so  widely  among  famlUea  that  any 
attempt  to  aet  a  national  standard  woald  be. 
m  our  Judgment,  whoUy  impractical.  There 
are  light  eaters  and  heavy  eaters,  teenagers 
with  Insatiable  appetites,  and  older  persons 
•on  diets.  Physical  laborers  need  large  por- 
tions, and  office  workers  dont.  Tlje  aug- 
gestlon  that  aomebody  can  decide  In  Wash- 
ington what  oonatltutes  a  earvtag  (Jt  each  of 
the  thousands  of  food  products  in  the  super- 
market has  on  OrweUlaa  quality. 
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The  Inelualon  of  this  In  the  bill,  even  m 
A  dlacretloiiMT  i>roTl5ion  clearly  refleete  m 
mlsundentuidlng  of  the  purpoee  of  Ubal 
InionamUan  xtiaXiag  to  number  of  aervlngs 
or  yield.  Such  Infonnatlon  to  not  designed 
to  proTlde  the  consumer  with  •  besto  for 
oonpering  prices  at  the  time  of  ptirohue. 
Her  basis  for  price  comparison  U  provided 
rather  by  a  combination  of  the  net  weight  or 
net  volume  or  yield  plus  her  experience  as  to 
the  difference  In  quality  among  various 
brands. 

Having  made  her  decision  on  that  basis. 
she  then  turns  to  the  serving  Information, 
much  as  she  would  to  a  cook  book,  as  an  aid 
In  preparing  her  meals.  Oovemment  dicta- 
tion of  serving  slae  thus  would  not  only  be 
a  completely  unnecessary  and  futile  exercise; 
It  wotild  seek  to  attach  to  serving  Informs- 
tlon  a  significance  which  It  was  never  In- 
tended to  have. 

Because  of  the  dangers  and  the  oon- 
fualofn  Inherent  In  seetlim  S(e)(2).  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  It  be  eliminated 
from  the  bill  and  I  offer  an  amendment 
for  that  purpose. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  wlU  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMZNOKXMT    MO.    SeS 

Mr.  DIBKSEN.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  discretionary  powers  which  8.  985 
grants.  Is  the  power  to  closely  regulate 
the  label  representations  that  the  prod- 
uct is  being  sold  at  lower  than  ordinary 
price: 

Sao.  S(e)  (S) .  Regulate  the  placement  upon 
any  packsige  containing  any  commodity,  or 
upon  any  label  affixed  to  such  commodity,  of 
any  printed  matter  stating  or  representing 
by  ImpUeatlon  that  such  commodity  to  of- 
fered for  retail  sale  at  a  price  lower  than  the 
ordinary  and  customary  retail  sale  price  or 
that  a  retaU  price  advantage  Is  accorded  to 
purchasers  thereof  by  reason  of  the  slue  of 
that  package  or  the  quantity  of  Its  contents; 
and 

This  would  In  effect  severely  restrict 
the  manufacturer  from  printing  a  "cents 
off"  aiuunmoement  on  the  package  or  the 
label.  It  also  Inhibits  the  use  of  such 
label  designations  as  "economy  size"  or 
other  phrases  which  indicate  a  lower 
price  per  unit  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

Section  403(a)  of  the  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  presently  provides  that— 

A  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  mlsbranded 
U  Its  labeling  to  false  or  mlsleiuUng  In  any 
partloular. 

Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  states  : 

Unfair  methods  of  competition  In  eom- 
merce,  and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices In  commerce,  are  hereby  declared 
unlawful. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  brought  proceedings  in  1M2 
•gainst  a  manufacturer  for  falsely  label- 
ing a  package  as  the  giant  economy  siae. 
They  alleged  that  this  was  mlsbranded 
because  the  smaller  sises  sold  for  a  lower 
price  per  ounce.  The  defendant  oorpora- 
tkm  entered  Into  a  ocmsent  decree  and 
•creed  to  discontinue  the  use  of  such 
labeling. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
completed  Investigational  hearings  in  the 
area  of  oents-off  labeling  in  the  coffee 
industry.  An  •DBOuncement  Is  expected 
to  b«  forthoomlng  from  that  agency  in 
the  near  future.   Prenmaldy.  any  com- 


pany which  continues  in  a  practice  which 
runs  counter  to  the  expected  guidelines 
will  be  subject  to  a  complaint  procedure 
brought  under  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Miss  Dunham,  a  vice  president  of  the 
General  Food  Corp.,  voiced  her  oivosi- 
tlon  to  the  iMrohibltlon: 

Legislation  that  prevents  the  manvifac- 
turer  from  attempting  to  bring  about  a  lower 
retaU  price  even  for  a  short  period  can  hardly 
be  considered  In  the  consumer's  Interest.  As 
was  brought  out  In  earlier  hearings,  research 
shows  that  the  vast  majority  of  constmiers 
favor  cents-oS  promotions,  and  only  a  very 
smaU  minority — leas  than  10  percent  of  thoee 
surveyed — feel  that  they  should  be  prohib- 
ited as  deception.  Studies  which  we  have 
conducted  Indicate  that  the  great  majority 
of  retaUers  do  Indeed  price  our  products  so 
that  the  savings  on  the  label  are  realized  by 
constuners. 

We  oppose  prohibition  of  "cents-off"  label- 
ing not  only  because  the  practice  is  beneficial 
to  consumers  but  also  because  It  Is  a  legiti- 
mate marketing  device  which  Is  very  Impor- 
tant to  food  manufacturers.  The  committee 
should  realize  that  companies  like  ours  com- 
pete. In  many  cases,  with  retail  grocery  orga- 
nizations which  pack  their  own  products. 
Tlie  power  to  price  reets  with  these  retaU- 
ers— our  products  as  weU  as  theirs.  If  the 
manufacturer  who  seeks  to  achieve  price  re- 
ductions on  his  product  at  the  retail  level  Is 
legally  prevented  from  doing  so,  the  result 
can  hardly  be  advantageous  for  either  the 
manufacturer  or  the  consumer.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  If  no  similar  prohibition  applies 
to  the  retailers  who  pack  competing  prod- 
ucts. It  may  well  be  that  Intensive  price 
competition  sometimes  confuses  the  con- 
sumer. But  It  is  an  Irrefutable  truth  that 
price  competition  lowers  prices,  and  lower 
prices  are  6ne  of  the  things  the  consumer 
looks  for  In  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  Lee  S.  Bickmore,  the  president  of 
the  National  Biscuit  Co.,  expressed  the 
same  feeling  in  regard  to  this  matter: 

Another  provision  of  this  bUl  would  pro- 
hibit cents-off  promotions  by  manufacturers. 

Again,  as  a  saleaoan  and  buslnesaman  I 
feel  strongly  that  ths  cents-off  promotion 
U  a  legitimate  and  ethical  selling  tool.  I 
say  thto  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  In  my 
company  we  use  this  type  of  promotion  only 
on  a  few  minor  items.  I  am  opposed  to  out- 
lawing its  legitimate  use  m«rely  because  It 
may  be  abused  by  a  few  unethical  manu- 
facturers or  retailers.  The  provisions  of 
extotlng  law  provide  ample  authority  for 
taking  action  against  label  statements  as  to 
retaU-price  savings  which  are  found  to  be 
false  or  deceptive. 

The  queetlon  commonly  asked  by  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  Is  cents  off  what? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion Is  cents  off  the  regular  price  normally 
charged  for  the  product  by  the  retaUer,  and 
most  packages  say  so  clearly.  The  manu- 
facturer who  marks  hto  package  6  cents  off 
makes  a  corresponding  reduction  In  the 
price  of  his  product  so  that  the  reiaUer  can 
sell  It  at  a  price  that  Is  5  cents  leas  than  his 
regular  price.  The  manufacturer's  purpoee 
to  to  get  people  to  try  his  product  In  the  hope 
that — once  they  have  tried  It — they  will  like 
It  and  continue  to  buy  It. 

Such  promotions  are  relatively  Inexpensive 
for  the  manufacturer  because  the  cost  can 
be  calculated  in  advance  and  the  package  on 
the  shelf  to  easily  perceived  by  the  housewife. 
Small  manufacturers  thus  can  compete  on 
the  shelf  with  a  sampling  opportunity  even 
though  they  might  not  be  aide  to  approach 
the  advertising  impact  of  their  larger  com- 
petitors. I  think  prohibition  of  cents  off 
would  hurt  the  smaU  businessman  much 
more  than  large  corporations. 


Testimony  submitted  to  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  by  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers  Indicated 
concluslTely  that  housewives  like  the  cents-oS 
promotion  and  prefer  It  to  other  types  of 
offers  of  a  similar  nature.  They  take  advan- 
tage of  opportunities  to  try  other  brands  at 
less  than  usual  cost.  The  reeults  of  that 
survey  are  contained  In  the  record  of  the 
prevloiu  hearings  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

It  has  been  indicated  upon  the  very 
occasion  of  misuse  of  cents-off  labeling, 
existing  law  has  been  adequate.  To  go 
to  the  extremes  which  S.  985  does  would 
be  to  deprive  the  consumer  of  beneficial 
savings.  I  personally  think  that  Is  going 
too  far  and  thus  introduce  this  amend- 
ment to  delete  section  5(c)(3)  from 
S.  985. 

Attached  is  a  20-page  memo  on  cents- 
off  which  can  also  be  used  herein,  if 
needed,  which  reads  as  follows: 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Ck>m- 
mlttee,  S.  986  contains  a  provision  which  re- 
lates to  "cents-off"  appearing  on  the  label 
of  any  commodity  which  falls  under  the  bill. 
Sec.  B(c)  (4)  contains  authority  for  either 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare or  the  Chairman  of  the  Fedq^al  Trade 
Commission  to  Issue  regulations  which  may 
severely  curtail  or  [tosslbly  eliminate  the  use 
of  "cents-off"  promotions  printed  on  the 
label  by  the  manufacturer. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subconunlttee  in  the 
form  of  S.  S87,  thto  provision  was  not  dis- 
cretionary, but  mandatory.  Even  though  it 
to  now  discretionary  thto  long  established 
practice  to  In  danger.  The  Individual  Views 
of  Senator  EvntxiT  McKimlst  DntKSXN  which 
accompanied  the  Report  of  that  subcommit- 
tee were  directed  at  the  mandatory  provi- 
sion, but  are  Just  as  appropriate  when  di- 
rected at  the  discretionary  provision  con- 
tained in  S.  985  as  reported.  It  was  there 
stated  by  Senator  Dixxsen: 

"Why  the  sponsors  of  thto  bill  are  so  ada- 
mant in  Insisting  on  thto  provtolon  to  diffi- 
cult to  fathom.  Their  explanation  that  the 
manufacturers  cannot  assure  that  cents-off 
dtoeoimt  will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
does  not  stand  up  In  the  face  of  the  over- 
whelming testimony  of  the  people  who  are 
in  a  position  to  know.  The  only  Inference 
that  one  can  get  from  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  permitting  the  {wessnt  legal  prac- 
tice of  cents-off  promotions  to  that  they  do 
not  have  sufficient  faith  that  ths  retailers  ot 
America  will  pass  to  the  consumer  the  cento- 
off  discount  price.  The  evidence  to  over- 
whelming in  favor  of  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  retailers  and  I  have  faith  in  them.  The 
evidence  to  emphatic  that  the  consumer  ben- 
efits under  the  cents-off  promotion." 

Quoted  in  thoee  Individual  views  was  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Irston  Barnes,  professor 
of  political  economy.  Graduate  School  of 
Business.  Columbto  University.  Hto  testi- 
mony was  presented  March  21,  1963,  and 
appeared  at  page  385  in  Part  I  of  the  Antl- 
triist  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  Hearings 
on  S.  387.    He  stated  as  follows: 

"I  would,  therefore,  strongly  recommend 
elimination  of  subparagraph  (4)  from  para- 
graph (c).  I  think  that  the  cents-off  pro- 
motion has  a  togltlmate  place  In  contem- 
porary oompetltton.  (a)  It  to  an  effective 
means  by  which  the  manufacturer,  having 
made  the  consumer  aware  of  hto  product,  is 
able  to  Induce  the  consumer  to  change  her 
buying  habits  and  try  thto  product,  (b) 
The  alternative  to  the  cents-off  promotion  as 
a  device  for  Inducing  new  consumers  to  ex- 
periment with  a  product  to  the  uas  ot  coupon- 
ing and  door-to-door  sampling,  both  of  which 
are  extremely  expensive,  one  might  almost 
say  ecooomlcally  wasteful,  and  neither  of 
which  reaches  ths  ■whta»  markst  In  the  way  ,. 
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In  srtilch  a  cents-off  proigotion  can  reach 
all  ccnsiuners  who  can  bf  interested,  (c) 
To  prohibit  cents-off  promoUons  would  be 
to  Impose  a  serious  obstacle  en  the  promo- 
tional activitiee  of  the  soiltller  competitor, 
who  frequentiy  can  afford  Mils  form  of  price 
competition,  where  he  caa«ot  afford  either 
couponing,  sampling,  or  extensive  advertto- 
ing  on  a  basto  which  will  give  him  a  fighting 
chance  against  hto  larger  and  well  estab- 
lished rivato.  (d)  Klnally,  t  would  urge  that 
cents-off  promotions  are  a>  form  of  genuine 
price  competition,  that  they  are  used  periodi- 
cally as  a  special  sale  to  l^creaae  turnover 
and  volume,  and  that  the])  are  beneficial  to 
the  consumer,  who  to  able  \tD  use  the  cents- 
off  promotion  to  stock  un  on  the  product, 
(e)  The  cents-off  promotion  may  also  be 
a  means  of  sparking  a  permanent  reduction 
In  prices,  particularly  whefe  the  product  to 
one  with  a  relatively  [elastic  demand. 
Through  use  of  the  centsf^ff  promotion,  a 
manufact\irer  may  dlscovef  that  he  has  a 
larger  and  more  profitable  market  at  a  lower 
price  than  he  has  with  bds  former  higher 
price.  This  kind  of  problog  of  the  market 
should  be  encouraged;  It  wJO  not  be  encour- 
aged by  a  prohibition  of  cQztts-off  deato. 

"I  am  not  deeply  conc^ned  about  the 
possibilities  of  deception  Inherent  In  the  use 
of  cents-off  promotioi^.  ^berever  this  does 
become  a  problem,  it  can  b^  dealt  with  effec- 
tively by  the  Federal  Trade]  pommlsslon  em- 
ploying the  precedents  creaMd  In  its  success- 
ful campaign  against  fict)<loiis  pricing  in 
general.  I  see  no  need  for  ^  mandatory  pro- 
hibition of  this  sort  In  paragraph  (c)." 

Also  quoted  In  these  Individual  views  was 
Mr.  E.  Scott  Pattison,  Secretary  and  Manager 
of  the  Soap  and  Detergent  Association.  His 
testimony  was  given  to  the  lame  subcommit- 
tee on  April  24,  1963,  and  M>peared  at  page 
698  of  part  n  of  thoee  prlnUd  hearings.  He 
felt  that  present  law  adequately  covered  any 
false  "cents-off"  labeling.  His  remarks  re- 
garding thto  subject  were  aa  follows: 

"Now,  my  third  point  |ias  to  do  with 
'cents-off'  labeling,  which  S.  387  would  specif- 
ically restrict.  In  a  previous  statement  be- 
fore the  committee.  Mr.  A.  N.  Halverstadt  of 
the  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co,  testified  to  the 
effect  that  retailers  do  past  on  to  the  con- 
sumer the  'cents-off*  redu<$tions  which  the 
producer  makes  possible  fr«n  time  to  time 
ss  one  of  his  competitive  tools.  But  more 
significant  than  a  manufaoturer's  opinion, 
or  certainly  of  my  opinion,  to  that  cent«-off 
provtoion  was  opposed  by  a  strong  proponent 
of  the  present  bill.  Mention  was  made  thto 
morning  of  reeding  the  teetlmony  of  Dr. 
Irston  R.  Barnes,  economtotj  t>f  the  Graduate 
School  of  Bxuiness  of  Colunlbto  University. 

"I  am  glad  to  say  I  did  read  Mr.  Barnes' 
testimony,  and  he  said  In  regard  to  thto 
ttm.iM-oa  provision:  'I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend elimination  of  subpai  Ograph  (4)  ftom 
paragraph  (c)  •  •  •  I  wdfid  urge,'  said 
Dr.  Barnes,  "that  cents-off  )ix>motions  are  a 
form  of  genuine  price  competition  •  •  • 
and  that  they  are  beneficial  t«  the  consumer.' 

"I  will  not  repeat  Dr.  Barnes  economic 
tfgimients  In  full — but  wo«ld  note  that  he 
feeto  any  deception  arising  out  of  the  im- 
proper use  of  cents-off  promotions  can  be 
•dequately  met  by  extotlng  laws  against 
fictitious  pricing."  I 

The  general  counsel  ct  tl>i  Assoctotion  of 
NaUona)  Advertisers,  Mr.  Ollbert  WeU,  ap- 
peared to  testify  against  Ijhto  provision  in 
8.  387  on  AprU  36,  1963.  Hto  teetlmony 
which  appears  on  page  647  at  Part  n  of  the 
printed  hearings  was  as  foU(^1ro: 

"Thto  to  so  crucUl  to  resptonslble  delibera- 
tion upon  the  bUl  that  I  mikst  take  an  addl- 
Uonal  moment  to  Ulustrate  the  pltfaUs  of 
personal  Impressions  by  cms  |4>eclfic  example. 
You  have  heard  what  must^eem  to  you  an 
overwhelming  expression  of  Idonsrmier  antlp- 
»thy  toward  'cents-off'  promidttons;  so  much. 
In  fact,  that  you  may  believe  that  consumers 
generally  dislike  them.    But)  that's  because 


relatively  few  of  the  people  who  are  satisfied 
with  something  as  It  stands  become  vocal  on 
the  subject.  It  to  normal  that  you,  as  legtola- 
tors,  should  hear  from  people  who  want 
things  changed  more  than  from  thoee  who  are 
content  to  leave  them  as  they  are. 

"With  that  In  mind,  consider  the  report 
by  Alfred  Polltz  Research,  Inc.,  which  Mr. 
Greene  has  Just  presented  to  you.  That  sur- 
vey made  among  principal  women  shoppers 
showed  that  of  such  women  61.7  percent  like 
cents-off  promotions  best,  and  only  2.8  per- 
cent liked  them  the  least.  One-half  of  thto 
3.8  percent  felt  that  way  because  they  didn't 
believe  the  representation  was  true  In  whole 
or  m  part.  Tou  will  see  the  point  I  am  com- 
ing to. 

"Given  the  fact  that  there  are  roughly  69 
million  principal  women  shoppers  In  the 
country,  your  subcommittee  oould  have 
heard  complaints  that  'cents-off'  labels  are 
phony  from  as  many  as  720,000  women  and 
still  have  been  within  that  small  minority  of 
1.4  percent  of  the  total  population  of  prin- 
cipal women  shoppers.  I  don't  have  any 
idea  as  to  how  many  such  complaints  you 
may  actually  have,  but  I  would  be  surprised 
If  they  came  anywhere  near  7,000,  much  less 
700.000. 

"Now,  of  course,  even  730,000  women 
should  not  be  left  unhappy.  If  It  to  not  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  But  it  does  not  seem  sound 
legislative  policy  to  bow  to  their  dissatisfac- 
tions at  the  expense  of  the  31,876.000  women 
shoppers  (61.3  percent)  who  like  'cents-off' 
promotions  beet  of  the  special  promotions 
(and  who  presumably  do  not  find  them 
phony) ;  or  to  go  counter  to  the  views  of  the 
33,176,000  women  shoppers  (63.8  percent) 
who  believe  that  Congress  should  not  pass  a 
law  prohibiting  the  cents-off'  promotion." 
Equally  dtoturbed  by  the  inherent  attack 
on  "cents-off"  i^-omotlons  as  contained  In 
S.  387  was  the  Vice  President  of  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co.,  Mr.  Albert  Halverstadt.  He 
stated  hto  objections  and  a  very  interesting 
coUoquy  between  Mr.  Halverstadt  and  Sen- 
ator Hakt  resulted : 

"The  last  mandatory  regulation  I  would 
like  to  discuss  to  the  one  prohibiting  manu- 
facturers from  \)slng  cents-off  packages. 
The  principal  reason  for  thto  provision  of 
the  bill,  as  we  understand  it,  to  that  when  a 
manufacturer  sells  a  price-off  pack  he,  the 
manufacturer,  has  no  absolute  guarantee 
that  the  retailer  will,  in  turn,  pass  that 
saving  on  to  the  consumer. 

"On  thto  point,  we  would  like  to  be  quite 
dear.  We  think  thto  provtolon  of  S.  S87  to 
harmful.  We  are  convinced  that  the  effect 
of  thto  provtolon  would  be  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  Interest  of  the  consumer  in  that 
It  woiild  cost  her  more  money.  We  would 
suggest  that  any  action  which  Increases  their 
weekly  grocery  bllto  to  certain  to  be  un- 
popular with  housewives. 

"We  believe  that  the  reasoning  used  In 
support  of  thto  proposal  to  based  on  un- 
warranted fear  or  Incomplete  Information. 
"We  readily  admit  that  the  manufacturer 
does  not  control  the  retail  price  of  hto 
product — except  to  the  extent  that  fair  trade 
legtolatlon  may  allow  fw  the  setting  of  a 
minimum  price.  It  to  our  experience  that 
retail  price  control  by  the  manufacturer  to 
not  necessary  to  Insure  the  savings  to  the 
housewife  that  the  cents-off  promotion 
promises.  The  manufacturer  merely  reduces 
the  price  of  thto  product  to  the  retaUer  so 
that  the  retail  merchant  can  pass  the  reduc- 
tion on  to  hto  customers  without  sacrificing 
any  of  hto  normal  unit  profit.  The  key  issue 
here  seems  to  be  whether  retaUers  do.  In 
fact,  pass  on  the  cents-off  savings  to  their 
customers.  We  know  from  years  of  experi- 
ence that  the  retail  trade  constotently  pnnnci 
on  to  the  consumer  the  savings  of  our  special 
promotion  packs.  If  a  retalln'  normaUy  selto 
an  item  for  34  cents  and  a  package  to  marked 
5  cents  off,  the  retaUer  almost  unlversaUy 
drops  hto  price  to  39  cents. 


"I  have  here  advertisements  for  grocery 
stores  which  have  appeared  In  newspapers 
all  around  the  country  in  recent  months. 
These  have  been  selected  at  random  from 
thousands  of  such  ads  which  have  featured 
one  or  more  of  our  price-off  offers.  In  every 
Instance,  theee  ads  show  that  the  retaUer 
has  reduced  the  price  of  the  product  by  at 
least  the  amount  of  the  cents-off  reduction. 
In  several  Instances,  the  retailer  has  elected 
to  lower  hto  retaU  price  of  the  promoted 
product  by  more  than  the  cents-off  reduc- 
tion in  order  to  have  an  attractive  traffic- 
building  feature  item  In  hto  store. 

"These  are  a  few  examples  (Indicating). 
These  are  reductions  greater  than  the  amount 
specified  on  the  price-off  pack. 

"Senator  Habt.  They  will  be  made  a  part 
of  the  file. 

"(The  documents  referred  to  will  be  foimd 
in  the  files  of  the  subcommittee.) 

"Mr.  Halvkrstadt.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  have  that. 

"I  might  say  In  some  cases  where  there  Is 
a  5-cents  off  marked  on  the  pack,  the  re- 
taller,  for  example,  will  reduce  the  price  to 
an  amount  that  to  as  much  as  16  cents  off 
the  regular  shelf  price.  The  particular  fea- 
tures that  I  mentioned  in  connection  with 
thto  exhibit  are  marked  in  red  pencU.  The 
printed  price  and  the  6  cents  off  or  3  cents 
off,  whatever  the  amount  to,  that  to  men- 
tioned and  we  have  atoo  pencUed  In  what 
the  retaU  shelf  price  normally  would  be  on 
that  item  In  the  store  through  the  check 
made  at  the  same  time. 
"Senator  Haxt.  Thank  you. 
"Mr.  Halvksstadt.  Here  are  reductions 
which  are  exactly  the  same  amount  as  spec- 
ified on  the  package. 

"(The  documents  referred  to  wlU  be  found 
in  the  files  of  the  subcommittee.) 

"Senator   Habt.  For   clarity,    to   the    first 

batch 

"Mr.  Halvzsstast.  They  are  marked. 
"Senator    Hakt     (continuing).    Instances 
where  the  reduction  was  even  greater  than 
the  other?    Is  that  the  reason  you  made 
the  comment? 

"Mr.  HALVEa8TAi>T.  Tes. 
"Senator  Hakt.  About  the  second  batch? 
"Mr.  Halvksstadt.  We  cannot  believe  that 
the  money   savings  which   result  are  any- 
thing but  welcomed  by  the  American  house- 
wife. 

"The  examples  I  have  Just  given  you  are 
from  our  own  experience.  I  think,  however, 
that  our  experience  to  not  unlike  that  of  other 
grocery  product  manufacturers.  We  think 
It  stands  to  reason  that  maniifacturers  would 
not  incur  the  expense  of  such  promotions  If 
the  money  savings  were  not  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers. 

"We  recognize,  of  course,  that  there  may 
be  some  Instances  where  a  manufactiu*er 
might  put  cents-off  Ubels  on  virtually  all  of 
hto  products  In  order  to  Imply  a  cost  reduc- 
tion which  does  not  actually  exist.  We 
would  readily  agree  that  such  a  practice  to 
deceptive  and  that  It  should  be  and  can  be 
stopped  under  extoting  laws." 

Yet  another  quote  from  the  individual 
views  of  Senator  DnucsxN  was  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  J.  Arnold  Anderson,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.: 

"Mtouse  of  'cents  off'  promotions:  We  do 
not  condone  misuses  or  abuses  of  'cents  off* 
promotions.  The  ratoing  of  a  'regular'  price 
for  the  purpoee  of  accommodating  a  cent-off 
deal  to  obviously  a  misrepresentation. 

"We  may  interject  that  extoting  law  to  suf- 
ficient under  FTC  Act  to  punish  offenders  oC 
misrepresentation  In  'cents  off*. 

"However,  we  recogxtise  that  certain  cents- 
off  promotions  do  tend  to  move  products — 
very  often  to  a  greater  extent  than  a  qxcUl 
or  regular  price  reduction  of  the  sams 
amount.  •  •  • 

"Generally,  ire  are  not  favorably  Inclined 
toward  omtsroff  promotions,  but  we  are  not 
overly  ooooansd  by  them.    Ws  beUeve  their 
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•  at  pfent  Is  bat  a  tranattoty 
%b»  mon  or  tea  oycUoal  Hm  aiMI 
tail  €t  MMh  |iR)au>tlaiHl  ttfihiilqw. 
to  tb«  naa  of  ooupanlnc  ao  mudi  tn 
aomo  tlmo  aco.  It  U  laJMrant  tn  oar 
patlUva  ayatam  tliat  now  xnarobandialag 
Ulaaa  arlaa  from  tlma  to  ttma,  to  oootlxiaa 
until  tlMtr  banaata  aia  aahanatad  and  tltoy 
ai«  Tvpiaeed  by  otbar  derloea  but  with  tha 
conaumar  tba  ultimata  arbiter  of  wtaa*  ara 
actual  tmpcoTemeata  In  ralue." 

Mr.  Uoyd  K.  Sklnnar.  Praaldant  of  the 
National  BmaU  Bualnaaa  Aaaodatlon  and 
Prealdent  ot  tha  Sklnnar  Macaroni  Ootnpanj, 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  atatad  durlnf  haarlngti 
bald  by  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee at  pact  7S0,  Part  a.  AprU  ae.  1063, 
as  followa: 

"As  an  afterthought  I  added  this,  partiapa 
X  should  add  that  even  though  originally  I 
vas  not  going  to  say  anything  about  the 
eanta-off  merchandising  on  pMAages,  I  be- 
lieve on  Its  face  it  is  not  a  deceptive  mer- 
rtiandlslng  davloe.  There  are  probably  a  few 
who  keep  a  continuous  cents -off  package  and 
a  compUOnt  by  the  dlatribotor,  Z  am  talking 
about  the  chain  or  the  Independent  retaUer. 
to  regulatory  agencies  oonoemed  could  oer- 
taixUy  bring  an  end  to  this  abuss  by  investi- 
gation and  showing  they  never  have  estab- 
lished a  prevloua  price. 

"Now.  there  was  a  reaaon  tor  theee  centa- 
eff  packagae  coming  into  being,  and  I  might 
Just  as  wall  muitlon  it. 

"At  tlmss  the  manufacturer  feels  that  if  be 
can  reduce  the  price,  he  can  get  Mrs.  Con- 
sumer to  try  his  quality  and  his  product  and 
■aa  tha  way  it  la  made. 

"Now,  naturaUy  they  gave  a  deal  to  the 
wholeaalers  and  the  jobbers.  Oenerally,  the 
ohains  cooperated  but  with  some  of  the 
wholesalers  and  tha — and  I  don't  mean  this 
against  thsm— they  didn't  always  pass  this 
down  to  the  Independent  retailer,  and  so  the 
manufacturer  went  to  the  other  device  or 
praiirlntlng  It  on  the  package,  and  then  giv- 
ing them  the  deal  and,  of  oouxsa.  this  forced 
It  all  the  way  down  to  your  retaUer,  you  sse. 
"Senator  Babt.  I  am  glad  that  you  decided 
to  say  something  about  thte  >MMT»utt  this  is 
tha  first  aiplanation  of  iU  kind  ws  have  had. 
"Mr.  SxnrNaa.  Nobody  wants  to  say  any- 
thing about  anybody  else  in  their  businsss 
and  certainly  not  aU  tb»  Jobbers  did  this  but 
when  there  are  bundreda  and  thousanda  o< 
itama  they  look  for  an  opportunl^  to  make 
money  and  they  may  feel  that  maybe  this 
tlmo  they  dont  havs  to  pass  this  down,  you 
see.  and  this  is  how  oents-oS  promoting  got 
startsd  as  a  merchandising  dsvlce. 

"Actually.  Z  dont  think  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  it  U  it  U  not  abused  except  aa 
you  have  pointed  out,  I  believe,  in  conttnu- 
oua  use.  If  the  dutributor  wanta  to  report 
that  to  the  regulatory  authorttiea — ^hs  is  the 
one  who  would  know  whether  it  was  really 
a  oents-off  or  not.  V^utt  he  has  been  selling 
it  at  a  oertatn  prios.  Seme  distributors 
probably  dont  always  play  fair,  tfthar. 

"Senator  Bakt.  There  U  always  thia  prob- 
lem of  what  would  my  relations  be  tomorrow 
U  I  talk  today. 
"■fr-SKoricn.  Thatlarlght.    ThatUrlght. 
"Senator  Habt.  Sir.  tltank  you  very  much." 
Mr.  William  R.  Tincher.  Vice  Fri^dent  and 
Special   AssUtant   to   the  Presidant.  Pui«x 
Corp..  Ltd..  lAkswood,  CalUomla,  atataa  as 
follows  OB  page  788.  Part  3.  AprU  38,  1»«: 
"  AnottMr  awsaame  inoonslstency  appear*  in 
8.  887.    9nm  what  I  read,  supporten  o*  thk 
bUl  baUev*  that  any  competition  other  than 
stiatl^t  price  cooapetltton  U  bad  and  waste- 
ful and  that  aU  poaaible  prlee  advantages 
must  be  given  to  tha  oonsumsr. 

"Tat  thla  bUl  would  outtaw  r^^^'m  be- 
ing used  to  raflact  eenta-oC  aalse  and  other 
prioe-rediaotiOB  technlqoss  wtdely  used  by 
manufacturers  today.  OentlsBisn. 
teehnlquss  ara  prtoa  oompetltloB. 
methods  at  the  prodnesr  rsaehlng  the  eosi. 
suaar  dlnetiy  with  «rloe  rwluotlons  ara  to 


they  are  out- 
Itla  as  simple 


the  eonsumar'S  benefit.  If 
Unred.  the  oonsumsr  Is  hurt. 
as  that. 

"And.  If  thay  are  outUwed,  the  amaU  and 
tlie  potential  nsw  oonpottttve  entity  win 
be  hurt  far  worse  than  tha  larger  prodtiosn — 
a  result  dlametrloaUy  oppoaed  to  our  anti- 
trust philosophy,  history,  and  praeUos. 
SUstlng  laws  prohUMt,  and  correctly  so,  any 
other  avenue  a  producer  might  utiUae  to 
guarantee  the  passing  on  at  price  reductions 
through  the  retailer  to  the  consumer." 
Paul  S.  WilUs.  Prssldsnt,  Orocery  Manufac- 
turers of  Ankerica.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.T., 
Page  383,  Part  1  of  the  Pa^aglng  and  Label- 
ing Hearings  on  March  19,  1088.  stated: 

"While  there  may  be  instances  where 
eents-off  promotions  could  cause  confusion, 
such  instances  mtist  be  very  Isolated.  We 
say  that  because  this  type  of  promotion  is 
very  popular  with  consiunera  everywhere  as 
is  evidenced  by  their  continued  purehaaes 
and  svprssswrt  preferences.  Cents-off  promo- 
Uons  provide  a  quick  way  for  manufacturers 
to  offer  tttelr  products  to  consumers  at  a 
reduced  price. 

"The  popularity  of  any  promotion  is  meas- 
ured by  its  consumer  soceptanoe.  Cents-off 
deals  have  proven  their  popularity,  and  the 
homsmakers  who  llks  them  are  entitled  to 
have  them.  Freedom  of  choice  is  basic  to 
our  frse  enterprise  system  and  a  great 
American  privilege  which  must  be  preservsd. 
Any  attempt  to  outlaw  legitimate  promotions 
such  as  cente-off  would  surdy  meet  with 
maaa  oonaumer  reeentment. 

"This  industry,  as  you  know,  has  enjoyed 
a  fabuloua  growth.  In  the  last  30  yean  it 
has  grown  from  $16  to  880  bimon  annually. 
Promotions  which  are  very  popular  with 
American  consumers,  have  contributed  much 
to  this  growth. 

"Csrtalnly  wa  do  not  condone  any  misuse 
of  promotions,  and  where  tt  occun  ccmc- 
tlve  action  ahould  be  taken. 

"Pursuing  further  this  matter  of  cents-off 
promoiions  which  some  pe<^>le  apparently 
don't  like,  undoubtedly  there  are  others  who 
do  not  like  premiums,  or  ooupons,  or  prises 
or  dsals.  What  la  to  stop  them  frank  aaking 
Congress  to  outlaw  those  promotions? 
Where  do  we  stop?  Any  prahiltltion  of  the 
use  of  legitimate  and  ethloal  promotions  Is 
contrary  to  our  Amsrican  system  of  free  en- 
tsrprlss  which  haa  made  possible  our  world 
famous  high  standard  of  living." 
Mr.  WUlls  continued  cm  page  341 : 
"...  Mr.  Chairman,  that  often  times  peo- 
ple form  a  personal  opinion  based  on  some- 
thing rather,  but  the  eontroUlng  factor  In 
this  country  is  the  mass  consumers.  Any 
time  you  go  contrary  to  irtiat  the  mass  oon- 
sumiKs  llks.  you  will  be  hurt. 

"In  Oonneotieut  not  long  ago.  for  soans 
time  there  wss  a  resentment  by  eome  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  about  tha  uas  at  trading 
atampa.  Somslaody  was  Influantlal  enough 
to  get  a  legisUtor  to  introduce  a  bill  to  out- 
law trading  stampa.  When  wcrd  apread 
about  that  effort,  the  women  organised  a 
mase  meeting  at  protest  and  that  was  the 
end  of  that  propoeed  bill,  wnm^r  action 
was  taken  in  Tenneeeee  and  in  Colorado. 

"Anytime  anybody  goea  against  why  mass 
consumers  dssire  and  will  buy.  they  are  go- 
ing to  find  an  uprising.  The  eame  thing  ap- 
plies to  centa-off  deals.  So  long  as  they  are 
popular  with  the  consxuner,  ths  manufac- 
turer will  use  them,  and  the  retailers  will 
handls  them.  Theee  pnxnoUons  come  and 
go.  Maybe  the  bloom  wUl  be  off  the  centa- 
off  deals  and  somsthing  else  will  come  along, 
but  thay  are  a  part  of  the  family  of  promo- 
Umal  tools,  and  I  am  opposed  to  outlawing  a 
promotional  tool  which  la  a  part  of  our  tree 
entarpriss  system  of  doing  businass.  If  thve 
are  abuaea.  let's  correct  the  abusaa." 

Mr.  Barvlaon  P.  Dunning,  President,  Scott 
Paper  Company,  pagaa  807-808,  Part  1  of 
the  Packaging  and  Labeling  hearings  on 
March  20.  1063,  testified  as  foUows: 


"Senator  Rxboooff  draws  the  condusion 
that  we  take  a  position  similar  to  that  taken 
by  this  committee,  and  so  we  do  with  respect 
to  ons  partlealar  item:  Cents  off  the  label, 
but  for  quite  different  reason^.  Ton  will 
note  that  in  our  pledge  to  our  customers 
that  we  will  not  indulge  in  that  kind  of 
activity  on  our  regular  established  products, 
we  did  reserve  the  right  to  use  such  a  mer- 
chandising procedure,  foUowlng  the  initial 
introduction  of  a  new  product  or  when  otTer- 
ing  a  vastly  Improved  old  product.  We  made 
this  reservation  because  in  such  circum- 
stances consumer  sampling  is  a  requisite  to 
consumer  knowledge  of  a  product  or  product 
improvement  and  cents  off  the  label  Is  an 
effective  Instrument  In  encouraging  shoppers 
to  try  a  new  or  Improved  product  at  least 
once.  She  then  makes  her  own  Judgment  of 
its  value  for  the  purpose  of  future  purchases. 
"But  It  Is  here  that  we  have  to  take  leave 
of  Senator  Ribicoff's  position,  because  we 
reached  the  concliislon  that  we  would  no 
longer  indulge  In  cents  off  the  label,  coupons 
or  unrelated  premiums  on  our  established 
product  line  for  entirely  different  reasons 
than  those  which  be  imputes  to  us,  and  I 
would  like  to  make  this  point  crystal  clear 
to  this  committee  at  this  time. 

"The  real  reason  why  we  disapprove  of  this 
kind  of  merchandising  is  not  because  wt 
think  the  consumer  is  deceived  by  It.  but 
because  our  experience  and  our  research 
have  convinced  us  that  such  merchandising 
tacUca  on  an  established  brand  do  not  lead 
to  permanently  Increased  sales  but  only  alter 
temporarily  the  competitive  division  of  the 
volume  of  business  that  already  exists  for 
that  type  of  product. 

"With  tremendous  unused  capacity  in  our 
industrial  setup  and  with  almost  5  million 
people  back  to  work. 

"I  cant  help  but  say,  despite  ov  own 
disapproval  of  the  cents-off  the  label  tech- 
nique, that  eliminating  thla  one  practice 
by  law  is  not  the  sound  approach  if  you 
think  a  proWam  sadsts.  It  U  here  that  we 
begin  to  find  ouraelvee  at  odds  with  thU 
bill,  for  If  yon  are  bent  on  tliis  one  elimina- 
tion, do  you  etop  with  that?  Do  you  also 
eliminate  contesta  with  priass?  Why  should 
a  lot  of  people,  in  effect,  pay  for  the  prizes 
only  a  few  receive?  Do  you  elimlnato  the 
premiums?  How  does  a  customer  know  if 
she  sends  in  two  box  tops  and  81  that  she  U 
getting  full  value  received :  Do  you  eliminate 
the  ooupons?  Do  you  know — and  does  the 
customer  know— that  an  additional  2  cents 
or  so  has  to  bs  paid  to  the  retailer  for  the 
proraaslng  sach  coupon,  a  3  cents  that  just 
has  to  ultlmatsly  find  its  way  Into  the  cost 
of  the  product?  Do  yon  eliminate  stamps 
in  retaU  grooary  stores?  These  stamp  plans 
can  Increase  the  overall  cost  of  grocery  store 
purehaass  by  as  much  as  3  percent  to  3  per- 
oen«.  How  doea  a  customer  know  that  tha 
premliuns  she  gets  for  hsr  stsmps  are  worth 
the  price  she  hss  paid  for  those  stamps? 

"So  you  see.  It  lent  as  simple  as  eliminat- 
ing cento  off  the  label,  as  your  blU  proposes. 
Even  if  you  eliminate  all  these  other  mer- 
chandising promotions,  wliich  I  dont  think 
you  should  do.  new  ones  you  never  even 
thou^t  of  would  appear  almoet  overnight." 
When  S.  OSS  was  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  various  govanunent  de- 
partment hsads  submitted  comments. 
Among  them  Secretary  Freeman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  submitted  a  letter 
dated  AprU  27,  1»6S.  In  this  letter  he  stated 
that  "The  requlrementa  of  S.  088  are  not 
materially  different  than  the  eKlsting  regu- 
latl<ms  undsr  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  governing  the  ubellng  of  food.  .  . 
His  letter  also  points  out  that  hia  depart- 
ment currently  is  involved  with  the  "cents- 
off"  paaetloes  and  it  woold  appear  that  his 
letter  la  atff  explaaatory: 

"There  are  two  prwlalons  of  the  bm  which 
would  constttote  a  algnlfleant  difference  from 
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the  Federal  meat  and  poulti  y  Inspection  acta 
and  the  regulations  Isspfed  thereunder. 
These  provisions,  not  present  In  the  meat  and 
poultry  acta,  are  the  mandStory  prohibition 
of  centa-off  labeling  by  the  manufacturer  and 
the  administrative  authority  to  establish 
reasonable  welghta  or  measures  by  which  a 
commodity  shaU  be  dlstrlUuted  for  retaU 
sale. 

"We  have  handled  on  a  cape-by-case  basis 
the  centa-off  labels  submlQted  for  approval 
by  manufacturers  of  meat  abid  poultry  prod- 
ucte.  Relatively  few  such  jliibels  have  been 
submitted  for  approval.  Whey  have  been 
approved  when  the  manufacturer  submitted 
satisfactory  evidence  thati  there  was  no 
change  In  the  product  formula  and  quality, 
and  when  the  labels  showed  the  base  price 
to  which  the  'centa  off'  would  apply.  Only 
temporary  approval  (6  months  limitations) 
Is  given  to  a  cento-oS  label.  We  are  cur- 
rently reviewing  the  mattar  to  determine  if 


further  safeguards  or  llmil 
scope  of  the  meat  and 
acta,  should  be  adopted." 

The  Department  of  Ju8tl< 
Ita  commenta.    At  the  timt 
provision   was   mandatory, 
suggestion  was  merely  to  m^ 
discretionary,  the  suggestloi 


flatly    prohibit 
iw  such  a  pro- 
Ice  competition 
in  the  market 
ted  that  ttUs 
ted  and  in  ita 
to  add  a  para- 


It  Ions,  within  the 
^Itry  inspection 

also  submitted 
the  "cente-off" 
WhUe  Justice's 
e  the  provision 
{Itself  Illustrates 
that   department's   concerci  with   the   anti- 
competitive etrecte  of  such  f'egulatlons: 

"SecUon  3(a)(5)  wouli 
'centa-off'  iatiels.  In  our 
lilbition  is  inadvisable  for 
Is  certainly  a  desirable  fac 
place.  It  is  therefore  su{ 
provision  of  the  bill  be  d< 
place  section  3(c)  be  amen 
graph  '(7)'  authorizing  ttie  promulgation 
of  regulations  to  deal  witb  the  'centa-off' 
question.  In  the  exercise  of  euch  an  author- 
ity, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  on  the  Federal  Trajde  Commission, 
■s  the  case  may  be,  could  ]>«rmit  the  \ise  of 
such  labels  under  clrcumsta;  ifces  which  would 
assure  against  consumer  deo^ption  and  pur- 
suant to  appropriate  safeguards." 

We  contend  that  the  san^^  dangers  which 
Justice  saw  in  a  mandatory  provision  would 
be  inherent  in  the  dlscrettonary  provision. 

Mr.  Banzhaf ,  Vice  President  of  Armstrong 
Cork  Company,  appeared  itfore  the  Com- 
merce Committee  on  Aprl)  29.  1966.  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  ttie  United  States.  HI4  exchange  with 
the  committee  polnta  out  1p)e  popularity  of 
"cente-off"  promotions  with  the  consumer. 

"Mr.  Banzhaf.  Senator,  I  believe  that  there 
•re  many  studies  that  shov^'>-good  validated 
studies  that  show  the  con^luners  do  think 
they  are  getting  a  bargain  {^om  a  centa-off 
promotion,  and  it  is  very  {MpiUar.  I  think 
that  the  previous  testimony  given  on  the 
predecessor  bill  haa  been  quite  well  demon- 
strated if  you  examine  the  testimony.  I  think 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  tias  testified,  or 
Alfred  Polite,  to  that  efl«<jt.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  studies  that  have  been 
made,  demonstrating  that  ^,  great  prepond- 
erance of  the  consuming  pji^blic  likes  them 
and  they  believe  they  do  repitesent  a  value. 

"Senator  Nettbekceh.  It  ik  getting  to  the 
point  where  they  have  00  choice.  It  is 
awfully  hard  to  go  to  a  groosry  store  and  find 
*omethlng  that  does  not  have  'centa-off'  on 
It. 


ot  have 

nk  irl  J 

is  not  ' 


you  look 

true." 


very 


"Mr.  Banzrat.  I  think 
carefully  you  find  tliat 

Mr.  Peter  W.  Allpont  of  tiif  Association  of 
NaUonal  Advertisers  submit  s^d  a  letter  dated 
April  29,  106S,  to  the  Senate  < 
mittee  in  which  he  referred 


ducted  by  Alfred  PoUtz  Re4B^h.  Inc.,  as  to 
the  popular  acceptance  of  fcents-off"  pro- 
mouon.    In  it  he  stated : 

"The  hearings  on  8.  387  sh^ed  clearly  that 
there  is  no  popular  deman4  for  additional 
legislation  In  the  consumer  i(rea.  The  series 
of  consumer  conferences  sponsored  by  the 


^kmunerce  Com- 
^  a  siurey  con- 


Federal  Government  and  reported  upon  in 
detaU  by  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  special  assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  consumer  affairs, 
also  showed  clearly  ttiat  consimiers  in  gen- 
eral are  well  satisfled  with  the  wide  choice 
and  the  high  quality  of  package  goods  which 
they  purchase  dally  in  the  marketplace. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  research  efforto 
to  determine  consumer  preferences  Is  'Wom- 
en Shoppers'  Opinions  of  Special  Offers,'  a 
survey  conducted  for  ANA  by  Alfred  Polite 
Research,  Inc.,  in  1963.  The  techniques  em- 
ployed by  the  Polite  organization  In  arriving 
at  theee  resulta  are  the  ones  used  by  the 
Federal  Government,  including  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  the  Department  of  Interior, 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  all  of 
which  have  employed  the  Polltz  organization. 
The  resulta  of  that  survey  showed  that  wom- 
en shc^pers  overwhelnUngly  prefer  centa  off 
to  any  other  type  of  promotion  device. 

"In  response  to  questions,  the  replies  were: 

"Percent 

"Like  cente-off  sales  Ist  or  2d  l>est 80. 3 

Like  coupons 67.2 

Like  premiums 42.3 

Like  contests 6.6 

Like  cente-off  sales  1st,  2d,  or  3d  l>e8t.-  90. 7 

Like  coupons 84.9 

Like  premiums 83.9 

Like  contesta 17.8 

"Women  shoppers  were  asked  whether  or 
not  Congress  should  pass  a  law  prohibiting 
centa-off  promotions.    Their  opinions  were: 

"Percent 
Think  Congress  should  not  pass  such  a 

law 63. 8 

Think   Congress    should    pass   such   a 

law 8.0 

No  opinion 27. 1 

Not  reported .  3 

"A  copy  of  the  survey  together  with  the 
explanatory  testimony  of  Mr.  Jerome  Green, 
of  the  PoUte  organization,  is  attached  here- 
with. We  have  taken  the  Ul>erty  of  sending 
copies  of  tills  survey  to  all  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  t>e  of  some  value  to  them. 

"Without  belaboring  the  point,  it  must  be 
clear  that  this  study  and  the  other  studies 
undertaken  by  Individual  manufacturers,  by 
magazines,  and  other  associations  overwhelm- 
ingly support  our  position  that  S.  986  would 
serve  no  useful  pvupoee.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  voliuninoiis  testimony  in  the  record 
that  the  biU  will  tend  to  increase  rather  ttian 
decrease  the  prices  of  many  commonly  pro- 
duced consumer  Items.  Earlier  hearings 
brought  out  that  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
proposed  regulations  governing  package  sizes 
and  shapes  will  require  heavier  investment 
and  raise  the  prices  of  many  Items  at  the  re- 
tail level.  It  would  deny  a  careful  and  tlirif ty 
housewife  the  advantage  of  cente-off  promo- 
tion, and  as  we  have  seen,  this  is  the  one  type 
of  promotion  which  such  women  shoppers 
prefer. 

"To  simimarize.  the  ANA  iMlieves  that  S. 
085,  despite  the  evident  good  intentions  of  ite 
sponsors,  would  be  an  unnecessary  law  since 
there  is  little  if  any  evidence  of  the  wide- 
spread abuses  which  It  proposes  to  check, 
and  where  there  are  such  abuses,  Federal 
and  Stete  laws  are  already  broad  enough  to 
deal  with  them.  The  propoeed  law  would  be 
costly  to  the  consumer,  costly  to  the  pro- 
ducer, and  costly  to  the  Federal  Government. 

"For  these  reasons  we  respectfully  request 
that  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  with- 
hold ite  approval  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion." 

In  concluding  his  views  on  "cente-ofT* 
promotions  and  viewing  the  drastic  effect  S. 
387  would  have  had,  Senator  Duiksen  stated : 

"Many  others  gave  excellent  reasons  why 
the  'centa  off'  promotion  Is  definitely  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  consumer  in  getting  a  price 
discount.    The  record  reveals  that  any  con- 


siuner  who  is  purchasing  a  cente-off  product 
can  easily  determine  if  the  product  is  reaUy 
being  sold  at  a  discount  price.  Most  retaU 
stores  have  a  price  tag  of  the  original  price 
plus  the  discount  price,  and  ftuther  the  con- 
svuner  can  compare  two  competing  producta, 
lx)th  selling  originally  at  the  same  price, 
with  one  carrying  the  .  'cente  off'  showing 
the  discount  price,  and  the  other  without  a 
cente  off  showing  ita  regular  price. 

"But  more  Important  to  us  is  the  fact,  and 
it  has  been  stated  many  times,  that  any  re- 
tailer who  attempte  to  cheat  the  consumer 
on  a  'centa  off'  promotion  wUl  be  caught  in 
the  act  by  the  consiuier  who  averages  two 
trips  to  the  market  place  per  week." 

While  S.  985  has  changed  the  provision 
from  a  mandatory  one  to  discretionary  the 
same  dangers  appear.  The  effect  on  the  con- 
siuner  would  be  the  same — a  loss  of  a  legiti- 
mate promotional  activity  wlUch  saves  the 
housewife  money. 

The  ACrma  president  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMBNOMBNT   NO.    8ST 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  imder 
section  5(c)  (4)  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Feder^il  Trade  Com- 
mission are  authorized  to  adopt  regula- 
tions for  particular  commodities  to: 

(4)  require  (consistent  with  requiremente 
imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended)  that 
information  with  respect  to  the  Ingrediente 
and  composition  of  any  consumer  conmaodity 
(other  than  Information  concerning  proprie- 
tary trade  secrete)  be  placed  upon  packages 
containing  that  commodity. 

Presently,  the  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  provides: 

Section  403(1)  (2)  A  food  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  misbranded  .  .  .  unless  ita  lat>el  bears 
.  .  .  the  common  or  usual  name  of  each  .  .  . 
ingredient. 

In  the  event  that  a  particular  food 
has  been  "standardized"  tmder  section 
401  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
the  manufacturer  may  declare  only  those 
ingredients  which  are  spedfied  in  the 
established  "standard."  This  provision 
seems  to  wisely  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
perhaps  all  ingredients  need  not  be  listed 
while  still  maintaining  nondeceptive 
label.  That  section  403(1)  (2)  is  ade- 
quate law  in  relation  to  food  goes  with- 
out saying. 

Besides  the  fact  that  existing  law  is 
adequate,  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  pointed  out 
two  other  drawbacks  in  this  provision  of 
S.  985.  For  one  thing,  the  nonfood  com- 
modities should  not  be  placed  in  the  same 
restrictive  category  as  food  items.  The 
listing  of  ingredients  in  most  cases  would 
be  so  technical  as  to  be  of  no  value  or 
interest  to  consumers.  The  other  point 
was  as  follows: 

This  sulMection  goes  substantially  beyond 
existing  law,  for  the  agencies  could  require 
that  additional  information  atKmt  the  in- 
grediente be  stated  on  the  label  in  order  to 
facUitate  comparison  of  competing  producta. 
Such  additional  Information  (for  example, 
origin  of  ingrediente,  their  relative  amounte 
in  the  product,  or  their  purpose  in  the 
product)  would  l)e  extremely  costly,  if  not 
commercially  impossible,  to  declare  on  the 
label  and  would  freeae  producta  to  that 
formulation  declared  on  the  ial>el.  Any  eon- 
sumer  l>ene&t  would  l>e  minimal  or  non- 
existent and  product  development  would  be 
seriously  curtaUed. 
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Mr.  limuiv,  preflldait  of  Campbell 
Soup  Co..  Appcttred  before  the  Senate 
Commeroe  Conunittee.  In  his  prepared 
atateoMnt  lir.  If  urphy  expressed  his  very 
strooc  sentlmcmts  against  this  pcotlcular 
proTlsloa: 

TUs  !■  an  Almost  comptote  blank  check  for 
■dmliUatnttTa  contnH  ot  labeling.  Tbere  la 
no  limit  to  what  an  tmaginatlTa  admlnlatra- 
tor  might  lequliv  to  be  placed  on  the  label, 
ao  long  aa  there  la  eotialatoncT  with  Food 
and  Drug  regulatlona  and  proi»rletary  trade 
aecreta  are  protected. 

He  might  conclude  that  the  eooaumer 
would  be  Interested  ta  the  percentage  of 
each  Ingredient  present,  the  Identity  of 
spices,  the  particular  variety  of  each  ingredi- 
ent, tlM  geographical  origin  of  Ingredlenta, 
the  procednree  by  which  Ingredients  hare 
been  pvooessd,  et  cetera. 

He  would  have  complete  control  over  the 
poaltloB  and  prominence  In  which  exich  In- 
formation would  have  to  appear  on  labels. 

Very  little  has  been  said  about  this  section 
of  the  proposed  bill,  but  I  regard  It  as  po- 
tentially one  ct  the  most  dangerous. 

I  might  add  we  do  not  find  too  much  solace 
In  the  phrase  protecting  proprietary  trade 
secrets.  This  la  desirable  of  course,  but  we 
can  foresee  countless  arguments  aa  to  what 
la  a  trade  secret. 

Tlie  advocates  of  S.  985  say  that  the 
manufacturers  have  nothing  to  fear;  the 
people  given  authorization  under  this  bill 
will  not  Issue  any  regulations  which 
would  be  damaging.  The  Oovemment 
oOees  are  staffed  with  reasonable  men. 
Well.  I  might  say  that  to  the  extent  these 
reasonable  men  issue  reasonable  regula- 
tions they  will  only  be  duplicating,  exist- 
ing law  In  this  area.  It  is  the  extended 
authtnlty.  which  the  proponents  say  wHl 
not  be  nsisd,  that  presents  the  pn^lem. 
What  a  contradiction.  "Qive  the  7TC 
and  the  FDA  the  author!^ — but  of 
course  they  won't  use  it,"  say  the  backers 
of  8.  MS.  This  is  Just  not  a  very  intel- 
ligent way  to  approach  the  regulation  of 
an  important  segment  of  our  eocxumy. 

We  have  ban  another  example  of  the 
lack  oi  understanding  of  the  iwoblem. 
Hie  proponents  of  8.  986  say  on  the  (Hie 
hand  thiat  the  ooitsumer  can  no  longer 
rely  on  the  "If  not  frlmdly  at  least  f aml- 
Uar  faee"  behind  the  ooonta-.  On  the 
oUmt  hand  they  point  to  the  housewife 
who  does  not  have  tfane  to  qiend  reading 
oomplete  labels  on  the  various  Items  in  a 
larta  supcnaarket.  No  mention  is  made 
of  the  dtfferenoes  In  shopping  time  or  the 
dUtaenoe  In  the  ease  of  shopping  these 
days  as  opposed  to  >— teijiear.  But  more 
pertinent  to  this  particular  section  Is  a 
very  baslo  mtsriirehenslon  as  to  the 
"average  consumer."  Tlugr  assume  that 
when  the  man  with  the  "familiar  face" 
held  up  a  hand  full  of  green  beans  the 
IxiMpeettve  purchaser,  knew  what  she 
wanted  and  had  past  experience  in  pre- 
paring green  beans  for  her  family.  No 
such  assnmptloni  are  made  for  the  su- 
permaikat  shopper,  however.  The  ad- 
vocates of  8.  M8  appear  to  consider  every 
trip  to  market  as  tlie  first  one,  with  the 
consumer  bringing  no  prior  buybig  or 
cooking  experience. 

I  am  not  claiming  that  they  consider 
the  average  consumer  something  of  a 
moron.  I  am  asserting,  however,  that 
ibftf  vtew  tbe  act  of  purchase  in  a  super- 
market  aa  a  brandnew  experience  with 
abeohitely  no  indication  of  prior  experi- 
ence or  personal  preferences  or  spedal 


needs.  The  occasion  of  purchase  and 
sale  does  not  take  j^aee  In  the  test  lab- 
oratory of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, or  In  the  purified  atmosphere  of 
our  Federal  agencies. 

Because  section  5(e)  (4)  has  absolutely 
no  purpose  which  it  ean  serve  beyond  its 
oontributkm  of  confusion  to  the  regula- 
tory field.  I  propoee  by  amendment  that 
It  be  eliminated.      

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMKMSKXMT   MTO.    SSO 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  name  of  "truth  in  packaging,"  S. 
985  is  presented  to  us  as  the  protective 
shield  for  consumer  Interests.  As  in  a 
crxisade  the  forces  are  rallied  under  bcm- 
ners  which  proclaim  "truth"  and  "hon- 
esty" for  the  marketplace.  With  a  burn- 
ing desire  to  save  the  housewife  from 
trickery  and  fraud  at  the  supermarket, 
the  proponents  of  S.  985  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  stripped  of  all  but  zeal,  to 
uphold  standards  of  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity. 

Now,  this  is  a  very  good  battle  tactic. 
Who  dares  to  oppose  honesty?  Where 
is  the  man  who  is  so  ruthless  that  he 
would  not  rush  to  the  assistance  of  our 
lovely  housewives?  We  will  certainly 
have  a  dlfDcult  time  trying  to  find  the 
person  who  will  take  a  stand  to  perpetu- 
ate fraud  or  who  will  encourage  dis- 
honest practices  which  drain  the  house- 
wives' grocery  fimds  in  clandestine 
fashion. 

In  an  effort  to  Insure  "truth  in  pack- 
aging" perhaps  we  should  begin  with 
the  popular  title  of  this  bllL  How  is  it 
going  to  save  the  consumer  any  money? 
How  will  it  aid  the  shopper  in  choosing 
between  ccmpeting  brands?  How  wUl  It 
encourage  competition  to  creatively  serve 
the  consumer? 

Section  5  of  S.  985  provides  for  hear- 
ings which  will  determine  Just  how  diffi- 
cult It  is  for  the  consumer  to  compare 
prices  <hi  a  per  ounce  or  per  unit  basis. 
Should  the  agency  decide  that  the  com- 
putation Is  too  difficult  then  regulations 
are  to  be  Issued  whlA  would  standard- 
ize the  size  of  packages  for  the  par- 
ticular product  line. 

Section  5(e)  plays  a  part  In  this 
standardizing  process.  After  the  aM>n>- 
priate  authority  announces,  pursuant  to 
5(d)  (2)  that  regulaUons  will  be  Issued. 
the  members  of  the  Industry  have  80 
days  in  which  to  come  forward  and 
"volunteer"  to  agree  upon  standards. 
So  you  see  we  now  have  two  very  fine 
plaUtudes.  First,  in  the  consumers' 
Interest  we  are  going  to  correct  mani- 
fest eonf uslan.  and  second,  in  very  fair 
fashion  we  will  let  tbe  manufactum* 
set  voluntary  standards.  It  is  ny  con- 
tention that  this  procedure  will  not  help 
the  consumer  at  all  and  that  the  volun- 
tariness is  hi^ily  soapect. 

Once  the  prefer  authorities  decide  that 
standards  must  be  set,  how  voluntary 
wlU  the  resulting  regulations  be?  It  Is 
my  feeling  that  the  manufacturers  will 
be  faced  with  a  govemmental  mandate. 
TtHBj  must  devekv  standards  whldi  the 
Govemflaent  win  approve  of.  Tills  Is 
much  like  the  drm  sergeant  asking  for 
volunteers  to  dig  a  txendi. 


But  more  Important,  what  would  their 
vohmtary  product  standards  xlo  for  the 
consumer?  In  terras  of  making  price 
comparison  easier,  these  standards  would 
have  absolutely  no  effect.  Hie  housewife 
would  still  be  faced  with  fractions  and 
equatioos  dealing  with  something  other 
than  whole  numbers. 

In  the  area  of  greatest  concern,  prices, 
this  process  of  product  standardization 
would  have  its  greatest  effect.  Manufac- 
turers would  face  incredibly  high  costs 
in  retooling  and  re-equipping  their 
plants  in  order  to  comply  with  stand- 
ardization. The  president  of  the  Kel- 
logg Co.  presented  some  pertinent  facts 
and  figures  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Cranmerce  Committee: 

In  the  teetlmony  In  1001-63  hearlngi.  tbe 
economlee  made  possible  by  pa«*tng  a  num- 
ber of  different  products  la  the  packages  of 
the  same  size  were  discussed.  Products 
which  were  mentioned  were  biscuits,  crack- 
ers, canned  peaehea,  spaghetti,  and  others. 
Tbe  same  economlee  are  available  In  cereals. 

Kellogg  Oo.  uaea  one  slas  package  for  6^ 
ounces  of  ^>eclal  K.  hlgh-proteln  cereal;  10 
ouncea  at  Sugar  Fioated  Flakaa;  10  ounces 
of  Pep  Wheat  Hakaa.  and  14  ounoea  of  Balsln 
Bran.  But  patting  a  number  of  different 
cereals  In  the  aame  alze  package,  we  are  able 
to  make  one  package  Una  do  tbe  work  of 
many,  without  making  changea  In  tiie  ma- 
chinery between  runs,  on  different  products. 
The  economlee  are  oonalderable. 

We  estimated  In  1B68  it  would  require  an 
additional  S3  to  $fl  million  to  produce  the 
same  volume  cereals  depending  on  tbe 
standardised  vrelghta  or  volume  preeorlbed 
by  the  regulation.  We  now  estlmato  that 
we  would  havs  to  spend  #4340,000  In  ci4>ltal 
eqtdpmant  and  moor  an  additional  operat- 
ing cost  of  33.060,000  a  year,  not  counting  tbe 
added  depreciation,  to  achieve  compliance 
with  a  standardMng  regulation. 

"nils  Is  why  net  weight  comee  out  occa- 
slonaUy  in  fractional  ounces.  For  instance, 
If  we  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  econo- 
mies to  uee  the  package  slae  for  flpeclal  K, 
we  can  either  latael  It  7  ounces.  In  which  case 
we  are  going  to  regularly  have  abort  weight 
packagea  which  U  both  illegal  and  bad  buai- 
nsas:  or  we  can  label  It  6  oiunees  and  pack  S 
ounoea.  whlcdi  would  make  ua  guilty  ot  alack- 
filling  which  la  Uiagal  and  bad  bntlnass;  or 
we  can  label  it  6  ounoea,  flU  the  package  and 
underolalm  the  oontonta,  whioh  would  be  a 
BBlarepreeentatlon;  or  we  oan  honestly  label 
U  6V4  ouncea.  We  think  this  laat  dkolce— 
the  honest  one— is  ths  only  way. 

Another  package  Stee  la  used  for  seven 
dlffareBt  products  raaglng  from  5  ounces  of 
our  newest  produoC,  Cora  Flakes  and  Ba- 
nanas, to  18  oiuMses  o<  Bran  Buds.  I  brought 
along  one  of  the  carton  board  abeete  on 
which  we  have  printed  cartona.  Aa  you  oan 
see  we  have  printed  cartooa  for  8^  ounce 
Cocoa  Krlaplas.  18-ounoe  Bran  Buds  and  1- 
pound  All-Bran — aU  In  one  operation.  Be- 
cause the  cartons  are  all  ths  sams  else,  the 
cartons  fit  together  with  a  w*"'""""  of  waste. 
By  putting  three  different  oereal  cartons  on 
this  sheet  we  are  able  to  get  longer  runs  on 
our  presses  which  is  necessary  to  efficient 
operation. 

We  have  had  some  experience  In  other 
oountries  which  indicates  the  effect  a<  a  re- 
qulrsmant  that  all  packages  be  of  specified 
standard  wsJ^ts. 

We  have  subsidiary  rompanlea  operating 
in  both  South  Afrtoa  and  MaHoo.  Both  sub- 
sldlarleB  ware  organised  about  the  same  time. 
Bach  operates  a  osraal  plant,  both  of  whldi 
were  built  and  put  Into  servles  around  1963. 

TIm  lAants  ara  roughly  comparable  In 
slae,  and  the  pa^teg  faculties  in  the  two 
plants,  wtm  two  paddng  lines  for  famlly- 
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else  pa<*ag«B  In  each  i^  d  t,  have  the 
capacity  and  are  essentia  Uy  the  same. 

A  Sooth  Afrloan  law  re  |utrea  cereal  to  be 
distributed   at  retail   onlpt  In 
certain  spedfled  weights. 


As  a  result,  while  In  Ui^iao  It  takes  only 


a  dUPannt  package 


toi 


prodwot 


dlffersnt  package 
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packagea  of 
Mexico  doee  not. 


pot  out  •  diffarant 


for  famUy  oereal  packagea.  It 


;slaes  to  put  out 


takes  6 

13  dlffsrsnt  product  slae4  In  South  Africa. 
We  are  able  to  keep  th#  number  of  pack- 
age slaee  to  6  In  South  Ajrtca  only  by  pack- 
ing one  product  in  a  package  which  Is  too 
small  and  which  eausee  ^desirable  crush- 
ing of  the  product  In  dtftrtbutton,  and  by 
pocking  other  producta  In  packagee  which 
are  too  large  for  the  qilantity  of  cereal 
packed  In  them.  Ther«|  I  are  many  more 
oceasloos  In  South  Afrli 
down  whUe  changes 
different  package  slae. 
Is  stopped,  efficiency  suff( 
decreases. 


when  the  line  Is 
made  to  run  a 
ih  time  the  line 
and  productivity 


much 
roportlon  of  this 
for  a  greater 
The  Soutt 
man-hours  of 
1,000  pounds  of 
required  only 
leal   labor^-Iees 
required    by   the 


For  example,  in  1964,  It  tbok  80  man-hours 
of  packing  room  labor  at  jtne  Mexican  plant 
to  pack  1,000  cases  of  24  packages  each.  To 
accomplish  the  same  thjifg  at  the  South 
Afrloan  plant  took  134  c^nhoura  of  pack- 
ing room  labor,  or  61  petcent  more.  Re- 
quirements of  mechanli^al  labor  in  the 
South  African  packing 
higher  also.  A  substant! 
Is  attributable  to  the 
number  of  packing  line  cl 
African  plant  required 
mechanical  labor  to  prod^ 
food,  while  the  Mexican 
1.41  man-hours  of  m< 
tban  one-third  of  that 
South  African  plant — to  produce  the  same 
volume  ci  cereal.  fl 

These  higher  costs  to  ^  manufacturer 
must  of  necessity  be  pa$$ed  akmg  to  the 
consumer  In  terms  of  higher  prices. 
Blany  examples  could  ;  t>e  given  where 
producers  tesUfled  to 

Another  harmful  effc 
net  standards  will  be 
ment  of  competitive 
usually  results  In 
sumer.  Once  the  stan< 
has  been  set.  the  Int 
size  to  meet  a  change 
imposaUde  without  the 
the  advantage  of 
gamble  on  a  change, 
the  example  of  paper 
stand  was  set  to  allow 
and  100-bag  packages,] 
xnand  for  a  higher  eoi 
draw  one  cm  to  the  sh( 
without  a  Federal 
producer  who  first 
would  lose  all  of  his  1< 
tive  advantage  because 
go  to  market  throm^ 
Federal  machinery.^ 

The  consumers  of 
would  lose  an  benefits 
novation.   They  may 
be  aUe  to  save  a  few 
comparisons  but  woulc 
savings  and  more  for 
of  the  goods. 

This  section  must  b^ 
cause  it  ignores  the  real  | 
consumer;  It  wUl  have  alilsoouraging  ef- 
fect on  product  hnprovement  and  tamov^- 
tlon:  and  because  It  Is^iised  on  a  view- 
point wticb.  refuses  to:aeoq;»t  the  Idea 
that  consumer  costs  wUllbe  Increased  as 
aresult  ] 

I  submit  an  am^n/fciy^t  f« 

pose. 


effect, 
of  these  lurod- 
disoourage- 
ktlon  which 
Its  to  the  con- 
fer a  product 
ion  of  a  new 
[demand  will  be 
svator  losing 
first  one  to 
witness  gave 
bags.   If  the 
»-.  60-.  75-. 
ot  even  a  de- 
package  would 
of  the  stores 
hearing.    The 
the  demand 
kte  oompetl- 
'  would  have  to 
le  cumbersome 

Uhlted  SUtes 
I  competitive  In- 
few  instaneas 

I  by  easier  price 
[pay  out  those 
W  higher  price 

eliminated  be- 
iterests  of  tbe 
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that 


T%e  ACTINO  FtUSSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  wlU  lie  on  the  table. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  fair  p'^^-'g^^g  and 
labeUng  bill,  8.  985,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed.  This  amendment  would  require 
that  all  newly  made  up  packages  of  im- 
ports prepared  in  the  United  States  to  be 
plainly  mariced  in  E^lish  with  country 
of  origin  of  the  contents. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  purposes  of 
the  amendment  is  to  combat  the  unfair 
and  misleading  marking  practices  of  im- 
porters who  package  imparts  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  not  designating  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  the  country  of  origin  of  the 
contents,  thus,  misleading  the  purchasers 
into  the  belief  that  the  contents  are  prod- 
ucts that  are  made  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  ACMINO  PRESIDENT  mo  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


ADDITIONAL  (X)SPONBORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill,  S.  3035.  to  establish  a 
program  for  the  preservation  of  addi- 
tional historic  properties  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  name 
of  Senator  Daitxkl  B.  BaxwsRs,  of  Mary- 
land, be  added  as  a  co^ponsor. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  obJectlCTa.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  at  its  next  pilntlng,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  oS 
Senators  Clauc,  Morse,  MnTancia,  Pbll. 
YouMG  of  Ohio,  and  Williaks  of  New 
Jersey,  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  3384)  to  limit  Federal  financial 
assistance  otherwise  available  for  the 
construction  or  operation  of  nursing 
homes  to  nursing  homes  in  States  which 
have  in  effect  a  program  which  provides 
for  the  licensing  of  the  opentom  ot  such 
homes  and  which  meets  certain  require- 
ments.  

The  ACniNO  PRWSIDENT  pro  tem- 
ple. Without  objeetkm.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAONUBON.  Mr.  Presklent.  I 
ask  unanimous  cotisNit  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  ttie  name  of  Vbe  Senator  from 
Kansas  CMr.  PzAisoir]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (8. 3473)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
allow  an  additional  income  tax  exonp- 
tion  for  a  dependent  who  is  mentally  re- 
tarded.   

The  ACTINO  FREBU>BNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  at  Us  next  printing,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SALTonnLi.]  be  added  as  a  «*?Tflnwr  of 
ttie  bill  (8.  9477)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Flymoutti  Rock  Na- 
tional Manorial. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  wnjJAMfl  of  Ddaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  eonsent  that, 
at  tt>  next  prtnttng,  tbe  nsMe  of  the  Sen- 


ator  txom  Iowa  [Mr.  Mntnl  be  added 
as  a  oospoosor  of  the  resolutlan  (8.  Res. 
270)  authorizing  an  investigation  of  pre- 
mature disclosure  of  information  relat- 
ing to  increased  produetlon  of  soybeans 
or  other  agricultural  commodities, 

The  ACTINO  PRBSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  order^. 

Mr.  MANSFIXLD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong]  be  added  as  a 
ooQTonsor  to  the  bill  (S.  112)  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
real  estate  mortgage  loans  on  leased 
lands  in  Hawaii. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, vnthout  objectlwi,  tt  Is  so 
ordered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNINO  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMBOTTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to,  and  is  now  pending  before,  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Judidary: 

Alvln  Oroasnutn,  of  New  Tork  to  be  T7.S. 
manfaal,  western  district  ot  Hew  Yocfe,  tent 
of  4  years  (reappointmeot) . 


On  bdialf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  the  above  nomina- 
tion to  file  with  the  committee,  tn  writ- 
ing, on  or  before  Wednesday,  June  15, 
1968,  any  representations  or  objections 
they  may  wish  to  present  ooncemlng  the 
above  nomination,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  It  is  tbeir  IntentlOB  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 

THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  oonsideratifla  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  CalKi- 
dar  No.  1170,  S.  33M.  and  oontinulng 
with  the  following  measures  in  sequence. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectiixi.  It  is  so  ordered. 


REFDRMINQ  BIETHOD  BY  WHICH 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ATiASKA  MAY 
ACQUIRE  LAND  FOR  ITS  SUPPORT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  tbe 
blll^S.  2366)  to  reform  the  method  by 
whl^  the  Uzdversity  of  Alaska  may  ac- 
quire land  for  Its  support,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amautanent.  to  strike  out  all  aftsr  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

Ibat  aeottoos  S,  4.  5,  6.  and  T  of  the  Act  of 
Jaatwry  SI,  19W  (4»  Stat.  10»1),  aa  aoaaadod. 
ftTv  noTBby  rcpotttod. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tbm  Mil  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readtng,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  ttUe  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  r^neal  certain  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  January  21.  1829  (45  Stat.  1091). 


Mr.  MANBHEUX     Mr. 
uniilmo—  eoBssBt  to  haw  printed 
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In  tbe  RBOon  an  ezoerpt  from  the  re- 
port (Mo.  ia04) ,  eatplalning  the  purpoaes 
oftheUlL 

niere  beins  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wms  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccou, 
as  follows: 


ThU  bUl.  8. 23M,  would  kutboriM  CKdumge 
and  mak*  !«••  rMtrlctive  proylslona  for  •*!• 
of  uxuis  coDTeyed  to  the  University  of  AImIu 
when  ttUa  would  be  <tf  benefit  to  the  Inatt- 
tutlon.  The  lands  In  question  are  100,000 
acree  <rf  pubUe  land  which  were  granted  to 
the  then  Territory  ot  Alaaka  for  the  use  and 
b«neflt  of  a  State  unlvenlty  by  the  act  of 
January  31,  1020. 

The  act  of  January  31,  1B39,  provides  that 
these  lands  cannot  be  sold  or  leased  except 
pursuant  to  the  oondlttons  set  forth  in  tbe 
act.  Some  at  these  are  cumbersome  and 
outmoded.  Examples  are  a  prohibition 
against  encumbrances;  minute  details  In  the 
procedures  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  sslected 
lands,  and  restrictions  on  the  use  of  Income 
from  the  SUte  fund.  Host  c^  these  provi- 
sions were  enacted  In  1939,  when  Alaaka  was 
a  Territory.  At  that  time  they  may  have 
been  reasonable,  but  with  the  advent  of 
sUtabood.  tbeee  unduly  restrictive  otmdl- 
tlons  are  an  Impediment,  and  not  necessary. 
The  State  needs  to  be  allowed  to  manage 
and  control  of  the  assets  of  the  university  in 
a  Btanner  that  would  carry  out  the  objectives 
at  the  1039  act  without  these  oondltlons. 

The  bUl.  as  Introduced,  had  as  its  purpose 
authorlaatlon  of  land  exchanges  by  the  unl- 
vsrslty.  and,  second  minor  revisions  of  spe- 
cific requirements  of  the  1929  law  as  to  ad- 
vertising at  sales  In  Alaska  newspapers.  The 
Department  at  Interior  recommended  that. 
in  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  s.  3306.  legisla- 
tion be  eiuwted  to  repeal  all  restrictive  pro- 
Tlaions  of  the  1930  act.  Tht  eommlttee  re- 
ports tbe  bUl  with  these  *m<in««irn^ts. 
atuatmwa  ibooxkxnimtion 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  reports  favorably,  as  amended. 
8.  3300,  and  urges  its  enactotent. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  HISTORIC 
SITE  COMMISSION 

•nie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Jotot  rescdution  (S.J.Re8. 116)  to  provide 
for  the  admlnlstrstion  and  develoiMnent 
of  Pmnflylyanla  Avenue  as  a  national 
historic  site,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interim  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  the  preamble  and  all  after  the 
resohlnc  clause  and  Insert: 

That  the  Congress  hereby  finds  and  deter- 


(a)  that  it  is  in  the  national  intereet  that 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  the  area  adjacent 
to  it  between  the  Capitol  and  the  White 
House  be  developed,  used,  and  maintained  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  its  ceremonial,  histori- 
cal, and  physical  relationslUp  to  the  execu- 
tive and  lei^slatlve  branches  of  the  Oovem- 
ment;  and 

(b)  that  tlM  work  of  reviewing,  program- 
ing, and  coordinating  proposals  for  the  prop- 
er development,  use.  and  control  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  and  the  area  adjacent  to  it 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House 
slMuld  be  oontlnasd.  with  the  »w»iw^«ni 
possible  use  at  private  enterprise  in  carrying 
out  the  devetopment  plan. 

B*c.  2.  The  deaignation  on  Septwnber  30. 
1985.  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  White  Boose  and  oartaln  areas  ad- 
Jaoent  tbsrato  as  a  nattonal  hlstano  site 
under  th*  name  "The  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
lUtknal  Hlstorlo  Site"  is  hsr^  ratified  and 


eonflnned.    The  boundaries  of  said  historic 
site  are  as  follows: 

beginning  at  a  point  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  intersection  of  Plfteenth  Street 
and  Constitution  Avenue  Northwest,  easterly 
slong  the  south  side  of  Constitution  Avenue 
to  the  southwest  comer  of  the  intersection 
of  Constitution  Avenue  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue; 

then  easterly  along  the  south  side  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  to  and  including  the  outer 
droumferenoe  of  First  Street  Nwthwest 
which  forms  an  arc  around  Peace  Monument; 

then  westerly  along  the  north  side  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  Intersection  of  Third  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Northwest; 

then  northerly  along  the  east  side  of  Third 
Street  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  inter- 
section of  Third  Street  and  E  Street  North- 
west; 

then  westerly  along  the  north  side  of 
E  street  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Inter- 
section of  E  Street  and  Fourth  Street  North- 
west; 

then  northerly  along  the  east  side  of 
Fourth  Street  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
Intersection  of  Fourth  Street  and  O  Street 
Northwest; 

then  westerly  along  the  north  side  of 
O  Street  Northwest  to  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  Intersection  of  O  Street  and  Fifth 
Street  Northwest; 

then  southerly  along  the  west  side  of  Fifth 
Street  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  inter- 
section of  Fifth  Street  and  B  Street  North- 


then  westerly  along  the  north  side  of 
E  Street  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
Intersection  of  B  Street  and  Seventh  Street 
Northwest; 

then  northerly  along  the  east  side  of 
Seventh  Street  to  the  point  on  Seventh  Street 
being  the  Intersection  of  the  north  side  of 
O  Street  with  the  east  side  of  Seventh  Street 
Northwest; 

then  westerty  firom  that  point  along  the 
north  side  of  O  Street  to  the  point  being  the 
intersection  of  the  north  side  of  O  Street 
with  the  west  side  of  Ninth  Street  North- 


then  southerly  from  that  point  along  the 
west  side  of  Ninth  Street  Northwest  to  the 
northweet  comer  of  the  intersection  of  Ninth 
Street  and  F  Street  Northwest; 

then  westerly  along  the  north  side  of 
F  Street  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Inter- 
section of  F  Street  and  Eleventh  Street 
Northwest; 

then  southerly  along  the  east  side  of 
Eleventh  Street  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  intersection  of  Seventh  Street  and 
B  Street  Northweet; 

then  westerly  along  the  north  side  of  ■ 
Street  to  a  point  approximating  what  would 
be  the  northeast  comer  of  E  Street  and  Thir- 
teen and  a  Half  Street  if  the  latter  were  ex- 
tended north  across  Pennsylvania  Avenue; 

then  northerly  from  the  point  along  a  line 
forming  a  perpendicular  to  P  Street  to  the 
intersection  of  said  line  with  the  north  side 
of  7  Street; 

then  weeterly  along  the  north  side  of  F 
Street  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  inter- 
section of  F  Street  and  Fifteenth  Street 
Northwest; 

then  northerly  along  the  east  side  of  Fif- 
teenth Street  to  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
Intersection  of  Fifteenth  Street,  New  Tork 
Avenne,   and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  North- 


then  weeterly  along  the  south  side  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  to  the  southwest  comer  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Bast  Bxaouttve 
Avenue; 

_  then  southerly  along  the  west  side  of  East 
Xncuttve  Avenue  to  a  point  which  would  be 
the  southwest  comer  of  the  intersection  of 
■set  Executive  Avenue  and  B  Street; 

then  easterly  along  the  south  side  of  B 
Street  to  tbe  southwest  comer  of  the  inter- 


ssetion  of  B  Street   and  Fifteenth  Street 
Northwest; 

than  southerly  along  the  west  side  of  FU* 
teenth  Street  to  the  point  or  idace  of  begin* 
ning. 

Sac.  S.  There  is  hMeby  established  a  CcMn- 
mlsslon  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  (herein- 
aftsr  refwred  to  as  "the  Commission"),  which 
shaU  be  compoeed  of  (a)  not  more  than  seven 
members  appointed  by  the  President  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government  or 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colvun- 
bla  and  who.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, are  especially  qualified  to  serve  thereon 
by  virtue  of  their  knowledge  and  experience 
in  one  or  more  of  the  fields  of  history,  archi- 
tecture, city  planning,  and  government,  and 
(b)  the  following  Government  offlcUIs:  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Treasury,  Com- 
merce, and  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration,  ths 
President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe 
Smithsonian  Institution,  tbe  Architect  of  tbe 
Capitol,  tbe  Chairmen  of  tbe  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  and  tbe  National  Cai^tal  Planning 
Commission,  and  tbe  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art.  One  of  tbe  members  shall  be 
designated  by  tbe  President  as  Chairman  of 
the  Commission. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  review 
and  refine  the  development  plans  heretofore 
prepared  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  tbe 
area  wltbln  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Na- 
tional Historic  Site;  shaU  from  time  to  time, 
in  consultation  with  other  interested  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  and  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  make  such  modifications 
therein  as  may  be  necessary;  shall  coordinate 
the  plans,  programs,  and  activities  of  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  and  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  affect  the  area  wltb- 
ln the  said  national  historic  site:  and  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  In- 
siire  that  such  plans,  programs,  and  activities 
are  not  inconsistent  with  plans  developed  for 
the  said  national  historic  site,  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  tbe  National  Capital,  and 
any  other  related  plans  prepared  or  developed 
by  the  National  Capital  Plaiming  Commis- 
sion or  other  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  In  addition  to  cons\iltlng  with  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commission  shall  consider 
the  views  of  other  public,  q\iasi-publlc.  and 
private  organizations  having  a  proper  Inter- 
est in  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  area.  The 
Commission  shall  also  consider  the  views 
of  owners  and  occupants  of  private  property 
whose  Interests  may  be  affected  by  any  plans, 
programs,  or  actions  of  tbe  Commisalon  or 
the  agencies  whose  activities  are  coordinated 
by  the  Commission  and,  for  this  purpose, 
sixaU,  to  the  extent  it  deems  feasible,  conduct 
public  hearings  on  those  plans,  programs, 
and  activities.  The  Commission  shall  make 
every  effort  to  mlnlmlm  any  liarmful  effects 
of  such  plans,  programs,,  or  activities  on 
owners  or  occupants  of  private  property  in 
or  adjoining  tbe  area  affected  thereby. 

(c)  The  Commission,  in  carrying  out  Its 
functions,  shall  utilise  the  services  and  fa- 
cilities of  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  District  of  Coliunbls  to  the 
maxlmtim  extent  possible.  Financial  and 
administrative  services  (Including  those  re< 
lated  to  budgeting,  accoiintlng,  financial  re- 
porting, personnel,  and  procurement)  shall 
be  provided  the  Commission  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  for  which  payment 
ahall  l>e  made  in  advance,  or  by  reimburse- 
ment, from  funds  of  the  Commission  in  such 
amouuta  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  ths 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior:  Provided,  That  tbe  reg- 
ulations of  tbe  Department  of  tbe  Interior 
for  the  collection  of  indebtedness  of  person- 
nel resulting  from  erroneous  payments  (S 
U.S.C.  46e)  ShaU  apply  to  the  coUeetion  ol 


June  8,  1966 

erroneous  payments  madaj 
of  a  Commission  employe^. 


of  said  Secretary  for  the  a<  isilntstrative  eon- 


to  or  on  behalf 
and  regolationa 
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trol  of  funds  (91  UJ3.0.  66  HO) )  shaU  apply 
to  ^propriatlons  of  the  (^bnuntsston:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Ooryfnlsslon  shall  not 
be  required  to  preecritM 

(d)  The  Commission  shfaOl  report  to  the 
President  and  tbe  Congnas  aimually  and 
shall  make  such  other  rep  3  rts  as  tlie  Prtti' 
dent  shall  direct  or  as  tbe  [commission  shall 
deem  desirable.  Such  reports  shall  include 
recommendations  for  suci  further  legisla- 
tion as  the  Commission  mi  y  consider  apprO' 
priate  for  the  proper  performance  of  its 
functions  or  for  the  develciknent  of  the  na- 
tional lUstoric  site  in  othei  {respects. 

(e)  The  Commission  shtlt  present  a  final 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not 
later  than  July  1.  1971,  an  x  shall  thereafter 
cease  to  exist.  All  of  its  nifords  and  papers 
shall  thereupon  be  turned  Over  to  the  cus' 
tody  of  the  Secretary  ot  the  Interior  for  his 
use  and  for  proper  disposition. 

Ssc.  6.  (a)  No  agency  of  luie  Federal  Oov- 
emment  or  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia  sliall 
conduct,  consent  to,  or  approve  any  project 
or  program  (1)  relating  tb  urban  renewal, 
land  redevelopment,  or  pulme  bousing  with- 
in the  area  of  tlM  Pennsylrania  Avenue  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  or  (2)  involving  perma- 
nent construction,  improvements,  or  facilities 
of  a  type  designed  to  chsng^lthe  <Akar*etsr  of 
said  area,  without  the  app: 
mission  while  it  is  in 
That  this  prohibition  shall 
the  Preaident,  notwit 
of  the  Commission  shall 
eet  or  program:  Prmrtded 
section  sliaU  not  be  appU( 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Arc: 
toL 

(b)  During  the  three  years  immediately 
following  the  Commission's  submission  of 
Its  final  rqxirt,  no  agency;  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  of  the  Dlsltfct  of  Coixunbla 
shall  conduct,  approve,  or  jconsent  to  any 
project  or  program  of  the  t  jpoa  deacrlbed  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  aecvfm  which.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  tt  the  Interior,  is 
Inconsistent  with  the  devHopment  of  the 
area  within  the  Pennsylviala  Avenue  Na 
tional  Historic  Site  proposal  I  in  said  final  re 
port  unless,  before  the  ei^lration  ctf  said 
three-year  period,  the  pis  As  therein  pro- 
posed are  disapproved  by  Act  of  Conpees 
or  are  modified  by  such  Kct.  and  In  the 
latter  case  the  project  or  ii^ogram  may  be 
conducted,  approved,  or  coi  Sented  to  only  if 
It  is  not  Inconsistent  with  jUie  plans  as  so 
nuKllflad. 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Msmbers  of 
who  are  ottceis  or  employ( 
Oovemmant  or  of  tbe 
government  shall  reostva 
psosation  by  virtue  of 
Cnmmlsston.    Otbar 
mission  shall  reoslv*  oom; 


of  tbe  Oom- 
nce:  Provided, 
t  t>e  effective  if 
of  the  views 
e  such  pro]- 
«r.  That  this 

to  land  nruimir 

of  the  Capi- 


Oommiaslon 

;  the  Federal 

of  Columbia 

t^^j^^^l  oom- 

p  on  the 

of  the  Com- 

satton  at  the 


rate  of  not  to  exceed  tlOO  p«  <»  diem  when  en- 
gaged in  the  pertocmanoe  <if  duties  for  the 
Commiaslon.  Bach  mi>mtn  s  of  the  Com- 
mission ShaU  be  relmburasl  aa  authorised 
by  law  (t  UJB.C.  7Sb-3).  foi  {travel  and  sub- 
slstenoe  and  other  nsoees4^f  eqwmies  in- 
curred by  lilm  In  tbe  perfprmanoe  of  bis 
duties  for  the  Coounlssion. 

(b)  The  Commlaelan  is  ahthortaed  to  em- 
ploy such  personnel  as  raayl  be  required  fbr 
the  performance  of  its  funotions.  and  may 
procure  the  services  of  expkta  and  consul- 
tants by  contract  or  otbaraSe.  but  at  rates 
not  in  exoesB  of  6100  pi^i  dlam  for  m- 
dlviduate. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  ktithorlaed  to  be 
sppropriated  such  subh,  tniti  not  more  than 
WAtjaoo  in  all.  aa  awjr  be  ifiniiswij  for  tbe 
Conunlasloa  to  eany  o«t  «£  dtitlea  and  rs- 
■PonslMUtlea  Impoaad  ob  tt  %  «>^  Act. 

The  amendment  was  acareed  to. 


Tba  bin  was  ordered  to  be  mgroased 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  preamble  will  be  appgopii- 
ately  amended. 

B£r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Rscou)  an  ezceipt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1205)  explaining  tbe  purposes 
of  the  Joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  dbjeetlon,  the  exeerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccobo, 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSB  or  jonrx  ixsoLimoN 

Senate  Joint  Beeolution  116  would  give 
tlie  recognition  of  the  Congress  to  the  con- 
cept of  rebabiUtatlon  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
noe  and  adjacent  areas  between  the  Wlilte 
House  and  the  Gi4>ltoI  for  development,  use 
and  main  ten  anof)  as  a  national  thorou^f  are 
ajqicapriate  to  its  fwrBmonlsl.  historical,  and 
phystoal  rdationahtp  to  tbe  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Oovsmmrent  of 
our  Nation.  Along  this  segment  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  travel  ous^  Chiefs  of  State  on 
tbe  days  of  their  Inauguration.  Along  it  in 
death  have  traveled  six  Presidents  and  a 
number  of  our  other  national  leaders  in  state 
funerals.  Along  it  have  marched  processions 
commemorating  the  conclusions  of  four 
major  wars  and  other  major  events  in  the 
history  of  OTir  Nation. 

Action  to  make  this  area  symbolic  of  the 
majesty  and  power  of  the  American  people 
and  illustrative  both  of  tbe  unity  among 
the  three  branches  of  Government  and  of 
our  historic  separation  of  powers  doctrine 
was  initiated  by  the  then  President  Kennedy 
in  1961  and  has  been  carried  forward  by 
President  Johnson  However,  tbe  project  is 
a  continuation  of  tbe  work  on  the  Fedval 
Triangle  begun  in  the  later  1930^  under  the 
sponsozship  of  Presldant  Hoover  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Andrew  Mellon.  In 
turn,  the  Federal  Triangle  project  was  based 
on  tlie  Mp.MUlan  plan,  proposed  at  the  b*- 
glunlng  of  tbe  century  by  a  Senate  com- 
mittee headed  by  Senator  Jamas  McMillan,  of 
Michigan,  in  the  administrations  of  Presi- 
dents McKlnley  and  nieudut*  Roosevelt. 
Again,  the  MffMIHan  plan  draw  Ita  Inspira- 
tion from  and  was  In  furtherance  of  the 
fundamental  spirit  of  tbe  plans  for  the 
Capital  of  the  United  SUtas  oonoelved  by 
Major  L'BmCant  in  the  administration  of 
President  Washington. 

Thus,  the  concepts  and  plans  wttH  wtileh 
Senate  Joint  BeaOlntton  116  is  eoneeraed  are 
deeply  rooted  in  oar  history  and  an  tmly 
titparttssn  In  cbazactar. 

The  eorrent  phaaa  of  action  to  create  a 
great  national  symtella  tborouglaf  are  in  the 
aiva  was  girai  formal  lagal  statua  by  tha 
dealfnatton  on  September  80. 1965,  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  between  the  White  Efouae 
and  the  Capitol  as  a  nattonal  historic  site 
under  National  Hlstorle  Sites  Act  (49  Btot. 
606;  found  m  16  VMJO.  461  et  seq.)  by 
Seeratary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall.  with 
the  concurrenoe  of  tha  President.  The  text 
of  the  order  and  tha  prorislona  of  the  act 
are  set  forth  in  tha  appenrtlr  to  this  report. 

By  Senate  Joint  Beeolution  116,  Oongrsas 
would  eonfirm  and  ratify  the  rtealgnation  of 
tblB  area  as  a  national  historic  site,  with  a 
spselflo  delineation  at  ito  extent  by  straete 


Tbe  aaeasure  alao  aataUlshaa  a  Oomeilssinn 
on  Pannaylvania  Arenns  to  assure  that  tha 
plans,  programs,  and  activities  t<x  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  national  oeremonial  way  are 
carried  forward  in  an  orderly  and  effective 
manner  as  a  unified  concept,  with  'n^'^««'HTn 
poasihla  use  of  private  enterjniae. 

Ths  Oommlaslon.  to  be  composed  of  not 
more  than  31  parKms.  wUl  not  have  "opara- 
tlTa"  fUnotlona  so  to  q^eak.  In  that  It  wUl 


not  ItsSIf  tmpismMit  plans  for  oonstraotion 
or  raometrastlon.  Rattier  Ite  reqimnsibllltles 
would  be.  In  the  worda  of  the  propoeed  legla- 
latlon.  to  -review  and  refine"  plans,  to  eon- 
salt  with  other  agendea.  organisations,  and 
IndtvMoala.  and  to  coordinate  au  activities 
oonoemlng  the  pcogrsm. 

Tbe  Ooomlsaton  would  report  to  toe  Presi- 
dent and  to  Oongresa.  swbmitting  a  final  re- 
port not  later  than  JQly  1.  l*n.  Congresa 
spedflcany  leservsa  the  rl^t  to  disapprove 
or  modify  any  of  the  plana,  and  although 
no  specific  times  for  suliraltUng  Interim  re- 
porto  are  fixed  in  tbe  legislstion,  tite  eom- 
mlttee expeeta  tlut  tlie  Congress  wiU  be  ad- 
vised and  kept  ctirrentiy  Informed  of  aU 
major  declsioits  and  devdopments. 


At  the  pulilio  hsarings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  116,  several  objections  were  beaid, 
both  as  to  tbe  substaiusa  and  to  the  mechan- 
ics of  the  Bkaasure.  These  objections  were 
voiced  primarily  by  90keamen  for  private 
property  owners  In  the  area. 

The  oonunittee  la  keenly  aware  ot  the  tau 
terests.  righto,  and  equltiee  of  such  private 
owners,  in  additi<m  to  their  entUlentent  to 
just  compensation,  and  has  written  provi- 
sions into  tha  proposed  ''^-'«*«^'"  specifi- 
cally requiring  the  Commission  not  only  to 
conaldsr  the  views  of  owners  and  oocupante 
of  private  property  that  might  be  affected 
and  directing  pubUo  hsadngs  to  the  extant 
feasible,  but  also  to  "make  every  effort  to 
minimise  any  harmful  tf eeto  of  such  plans, 
programa.  or  aetlvltlas  on  ownasa  •  •  •." 

Tbe  ptopoaed  laglalatlon  Itself  statea  that 
tha  development  ahould  be  canted  out  ~wtth 
tlM  maximum  possible  use  of  private  enter- 
priae." 

nte  committee  in  ite  substitute  bill  also 
adopted  a  number  of  other  provlalona  de- 
slgnsd  to  meet  many  of  the  objeotiona  vetoed 
to  the  original  measure.  Thus,  tha  substi- 
tute test  sete  forth  the  following  new  provl- 
slona: 

(1)  A  predaa  deflnttinn,  by  atraeta  and 
avaaniaa,  of  the  area  subject  to  tha  Oosomia- 
slon's  jurtartlctton; 

(3)  ProvlBlan  for  fwngresslfmal  rariew  of 
Commission-approved  plana,  or,  more  ac- 
curately, opportunl^  tor  such  review  in  that 
the  new  section  6  llmlte  certain  activities  for 
a  period  of  time  wlttUn  which  Oonpeas  may 
dls^iprove  or  modify  the  plans  and  programa 
that  must  be  submitted  to  ft; 

(3)  The  eorapoaltiOB  of  the  Commission  Is 
set  forth  and  quallflcatltms  of  the  Presi- 
dential appointees  laM  down; 

(4)  The  OommisBloa  most  give  eonMdera- 
tion  to  the  views  of  private  iawperiy  ownan, 
and  bold  pttblle  heutegs  on  plans  and  ac- 
tivlttee.  to  the  extent  the  Cbmmlaston  deems 
feaalble: 

(5)  A  tbne  limit  la  set  for  the  life  of  the 
OonunlBBlon — It  must  terminate  not  later 
than  July  1. 1971; 

(6)  An  overall  eeUlng  of  $aO0fi00  on  a{>- 
preprtailons  of  Vsderal  funda  for  ttM  opera- 
tions of  the  Oommisslon  dnrliw  tts  Ufa  Is 
IMOvlded.  Instead  ct  an  "open  end*  authori- 
sation; 

(7)  For  "liouBAeepIng"  purposss.  the  Da- 
partmsDt  at  tb»  mtartor  Is  to  mder  flsoal 
and  admlnlstrattve  suiiluss  to  tha  Com- 
mission, on  a  remtttOMbte  baati,  as  reeom- 
manded  by  the  Boreaa  of  the  Budget  and 
tha  mterlor  Department. 


ZBS  00> 

Aa  stated,  tha  oonunittee  amendment  apad- 
ftsa  the  oompoaitlon  of  tha  Commission  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenns^  and  makss  mote  defi- 
nite and  oartato  Ite  dutlaa.  powers,  snd  re- 
sponslbOltlas.  eqwolally  with  respaot  to  pri- 
vate piopeity  fiwnsrs  or  occupants.  Ths 
membeiafalp  shall  not  axeaed  21.  Of  these  21, 
ths  Preifdent  shaU  appoint  not  mora  than  7 
persons  who  are  not  oObssrs  or  amptoyeaa  of 
the  eneuttve  feramdi  at  the  MdanU  Oofem- 
ment  or  of  the  government  of  the  DIsMct  of 
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Odumbto  and  who,  In  Xb»  JudcoMni  at  th« 
VtrntOmaX,  u«  aKpaetaUr  qnallfUwl  to  aerr* 
ttafHwm  I9  virtu*  (tf  thalr  knowledge  and  «- 
pwUtioe  In  one  or  more  of  tbe  llelda  at  hle- 
tocy.  areblteotiiiv,  elty  plMinlng.  mnd  goTem- 
ment.  TIm  following  Ooremment  oflksUla  ue 
OommlMlon  memben  by  oOoe:  Tbe  8eore- 
terlM  of  the  Interior,  "neeeuxy.  Oonunerce, 
•nd  BOnatng  and  Uriwn  Dereiopment.  the  At- 
torney OenenU.  the  Admlnletntor  of  tbe 
Oenenl  Oertleee  Administration,  tbe  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  Board  of  Oommlaalonera  of  the 
DUtrlot  of  Columbia,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Bmltheonlan  Institution,  the  Arehltect  of  the 
C^iltol.  tbe  Chairmen  of  tbe  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  and  the  Director  of  the  Natlcmal 
Oallery  or  Art. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  will  be 
designated  by  the  President  from  among  the 
members. 

This  Commission  would  be  a  successor  to 
the  Temporary  Commission  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  established  by  Kxecutlve  Order  11210 
elgned  by  President  Johnson  on  March  35, 
1966.  The  Temporary  Commission.  In  turn. 
Is  a  suooeesor  to  the  President's  CotmcU  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  appointed  by  President 
Kennedy  In  1962,  which  submitted  Its  final 
report  to  President  Johnson  In  April  1964. 
with  plans  for  the  avenue  to  "provide  a  work- 
ing basis  for  further  action."  This  repmt  has 
been  published  and  is  available  from  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Government 
PMntlng  Offlee. 

President  Johnson's  Temporary  Commis- 
sion undertook  a  review  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Council  and  has  ini- 
tiated plans  and  programs  to  implement  cer- 
tain of  them.  Both  the  Advisory  Council  and 
the  Temporary  Commission  Included  In  Its 
membership  leaders  and  persons  of  outstand- 
ing attalnmant  In  the  fields  of  planning, 
architecture,  urban  design,  and  metropolitan 
studies.  Without  neceearlly  approving  their 
plans  and  recommendations,  which  are  not 
yet  formally  before  the  Congress,  tbe  com- 
mittee wishes  to  exprees  its  commendation 
and  appreciation  to  theee  public-spirited 
dtlaens  for  their  vrork  in  initiating  tbe  crea- 
tion of  an  area  and  national  thoroughfare 
worthy  of  lU  historic  role. 

HBD  FOB  LaOXBLATION 

The  committee  believes  that  the  need 
for  rehabUltetton  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is 
so  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  drlvMi  or 
walked  along  it  as  to  require  no  elaboration. 
Much  of  the  north  side  can  be  deecrlbed 
only  as  a  quasl-slum  srea. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Federal  Office 
Bpaee  reported  to  President  Kennedy  that— 

"Pennsylvania  Avenue  should  be  the  great 
thoroughfar*  of  the  city  o<  Washington.  In- 
stead. It  remains  a  vast,  unformed,  cluttered 
expanse  at  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  Coital. 

"The  north  side  preeente  a  scene  of  deeola- 
tlon:  block  after  block  of  decayed  19th  cen- 
tury buildings,  many  of  which  are  vacant 
above  the  first  story,  only  rarely  Interspereed 
by  partially  unsofeoessful  efforts  at  moderni- 
sation. The  roadway,  sidewalks,  lampposts 
and  other  features  of  the  avenue  have  been 
eor^  neglected.  Increasingly  the  Capitol 
Iteelf  ti  eut  off  from  the  most  developed  part 
of  the  city  by  a  blighted  area  that  la  un- 
sightly by  day  and  empty  by  night." 

Although  the  need  for  and  doslrablUty  of 
rehablUtatlng  the  White  Bouse-Capltol  aeg- 
ment  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  U  self-evident, 
the  queetlon  that  concerned  the  committee 
was  whether  another  "«""««—««"  appointed 
by  and  reporting  directly  to  the  Preeldent 
need  be  astaUlsbed  for  the  purpoee. 

At  the  hearings,  wltneaaaa  pointed  out  that 
there  were  preaantly  a  large  nimiber  of  agen- 
clea  with  Mdattng  laapooalbllltlea.  Jurladle- 
tloB  and  anthorlty  for  dlffartag  aetlvlttea. 
Mdaral  and  Diatrlet,  In  the  ana.  Alao.  a 
number  of  private  and  quaal-publlo  bodlee 
and  Indlvldnala  had  lagltlaiate  tntereete  that 


I 


ahould  be  considered.  The  vary  number  of 
existing  agenclea.  each  with  Ite  own  program 
and  reeponslbllltlee,  as  wdl  as  the  requlre- 
mento  that  nongovernmental  views  be  beard, 
emphaslaee  the  need,  in  the  committee's 
Judgment,  for  a  single,  overall  coordinating 
agency  to  assure  that  the  eeparate  plans, 
programs,  and  activities  would  be  In  har- 
mony with  the  whole  concept.  In  regard  to 
thle  particular  las\ie,  the  committee  citee 
with  ^proval  the  conclusion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Council  in  Its  final  xv^ort: 

"We  plead  that  this  'grand  axis  of  the 
Nattoo'  cannot  be  remade  by  breaking  It  up 
terrltoclaUy  Into  small  fragments  or  admin- 
istratively into  scattered  assignments.  To 
fulfill  theee  propoeals  will  require  an  ad- 
ministrator, an  authority  or  agency,  with 
power  to  enforce  local  regulations  as  well 
as  the  architectural  and  planning  principles 
Integral  to  this  plan.  Theref<n«,  we  strees 
the  integrity  of  the  approach  even  while 
recognising  that  its  fulfillment  will  require 
phaaed  development  and  flexible  means 
adapting  to  continual  change.  Likewise, 
theee  propoeals  assume  special  standards  of 
maintenance  and  landscaping  not  character- 
istic of  most  urban  development." 

SmUCABT  AND  BXCOMKKIfDATION 

The  committee  wishes  to  strees  the  fact 
that  approval  of  Senate  Joint  Reeolutlon  116, 
as  amended,  does  not  constitute  approval 
ol  any  specific  plan  or  part  thereof  respecting 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  In  fact,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  no  such  plana  are  before  Con- 
grees  tor  consideration. 

What  the  committee  is  doing  in  reporting 
favorably  on  the  resolution  as  amended, 
is  (1)  approving  congressional  recognition 
of  the  designation  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  related  adjacent  areas  as  a  national 
historic  site  of  interest  and  moment  to  all 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Stetee,  and  (2) 
recommending  the  eetebllshment  of  an  over- 
all commission  to  coordinate  plans  and  views 
for  creation  in  the  area  of  a  truly  symbolic 
National  Ceremonial  Way  Illustrative  of  the 
unity  and  separation  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branchee. 

For  theee  purpoeee,  the  committee  recom- 
mends prompt  approval  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 116  as  amended. 


June  8,  1966 


AMENDING  RECREA-nON  AND  PUB- 
LIC PURPOSES  ACT  PERTAININa 
TO  LEASING  OF  PUBUC  LANDS 

The  bUI  (HJl.  6644)  to  amend  the  Rec- 
reation and  Public  Purposes  Act,  pertain- 
ing to  the  leasing  of  public  lands  to 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RicoiiD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1206),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 


This  blU.  HJt.  6646,  Will  permit  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  leases  for 
a  period  of  35  years  under  the  Recreation 
and  Pablle  Puiposea  Act,  and  thereby  permit 
Btetea  and  local  unite  of  government  to  plan 
and  develop  Federal  landa  under  leaae  to 
them  with  Federal  participation  aa  provided 
in  the  Land  and  Water  Conaervation  Fund 
Act. 


SecUon  6(e)  (3)  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Aot  of  September  S,  1964 
(78  Stat.  897),  authoriaee  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  financial  assistance 
in  certain  Instances  where  Federal  lands  are 


under  leaae  to  States  or  their  poUtloal  sub- 
divisions for  a  term  of  26  years  or  taort. 
However,  section  3  of  the  Recreation  and 
PubllG  Purpoeee  Act  ot  June  14.  1936,  as 
amended  (48  UJ3.C.  869-1).  authoriaee  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Issue  leases  on 
public  lands  "for  a  period  up  to  30  years, 
and.  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  with 
a  privilege  of  renewal  for  a  like  period." 
This  provision  has  been  interjireted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  precluding  him 
from  lisulng  a  20-year  lease  with  a  firm  right 
of  automatic  renewal  in  the  lease. 

Thus,  leesees  of  public  land  are  precluded 
from  obtaining  tbe  beneflte  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act;  HJl.  6646  wUl 
remedy  this  situation. 

The  bill  also  makes  It  clear  that  a  new 
lease  for  a  twm  not  exceeding  25  years  may 
be  entered  into  In  place  of  an  existing  letue, 
and  that  It  is  not  intended  that  the  36-year 
lease  provision  shall  be  prospective  only. 

OOflT 

Budgetary  requlremente  wotild  not  be  in- 
creased by  Hit.  6646. 

oomamx  bxcomiizndation 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Ins\ilar  Affairs  favorably  reporte  and  rec- 
ommends enactment  of  HJi.  6646. 


REQUESTING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
CREATE  THE  ROANOKE  ISLAND 
MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
39)  requesting  the  President  to  create 
the  Roanoke  Island  Memorial,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  requested  to  appoint 
s  commission  of  five  persons,  to  be  known  as 
the  Roanoke  Island  Memorial  Commlsston, 
whose  duty  It  shall  be  to  formulate  a  pro- 
posal which  will  enable  this  country  to  com- 
memorate in  a  more  complete  manner  the 
episode  of  ite  spiritual  birth;  and  be  it  fiu- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  Roanoke  Island  Memo- 
rial Commission  be  invited  especially  to  study 
in  what  manner  the  religious,  political,  cul- 
tural, social,  and  economic  life  of  Ellxabethan 
England,  which  initiated  the  drama  of  Eng- 
lish colonization  on  American  soil,  can  be 
portrayed  In  ite  true  historical  significance 
and  natal  splendor  for  the  instruction  and 
Inspiration  of  generations  to  come;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Roanoke  Island  Memo- 
rial Commission,  moreover,  be  asked  to  in- 
vestigate the  proper  relatloiuhip  of  ite  pro- 
posed prognud  to  the  existing  activities  of 
the  Fort  Rale%h  NaUonal  Historic  Site  al- 
ready on  RoaOoke  Island;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Roanoke  Island  Memo- 
rial Commission  be  requeeted  to  report  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  order  that  thU 
body  may  take  appropriate  action  to  estab- 
lish at  Roanoke  Island  a  memorial  worthy 
of  the  endiu^ng  Importance  of  this  event, 
which  led  to  the  foimding  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RiooRS  an  excerjH  from  the  report 
(No.  1207),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  concurrent  rescdution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 


The  purpose  of  Senate  Concurrent  Beaolu- 
Uon  39  la  to  requeat  the  Preeldent  to  ^nxtint 
a  commission  of  five  parsons  to  be  known  as 
the  Roanoke  Island  Memorial  Commission. 
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BngUah  setUe- 
of  the  United 
ter  Raleigh  at- 
nte  in  1588  and 
theee  was  the 


SAXIOI 

Roanoke  Island  In  North  Carolina  la  the 
site  of  the  first  attempt 
mente  within  the  c<mfin( 
States,    followers  of  Sir 
tempted  to  establish  sei 
agam  In  1687.    The  secondl 
{amous  "lost  colony." 

Ths  settlemento  on 
fore,  represent  our  Natlon'i 
with  the  court  of  Queen 
golden  age  of  the  WnglishJ 
addition  to  Sir  Walter 
great  adventurers  of  Ell 
Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir 
were  involved  directly  In  tl 
settlemente.     Also,  in  II 


Ice  Island,  there- 

[oozmeotlng  link 

ftbeth  and  the 

iilssance.    In 

two  of  the 

ethan  England. 

chard  Orenville, 

j  history  of  these 

jon  Roanoke  Is- 


land, Virginia  Dare  l>ecame|the  first  child  of 
English  parentage  to  be  IMm  in  tbe  New 


pf  tbe  rise  of  a 
beyond  the  seas, 
on     would     be 
g  how  the  re- 
ntal, and  eco- 


World,  a  prophetic 
new  Engl  iah  -apeaklng 

Tbe  proposed 
assigned  tbe  task  of 
llglotis,  political,  cultural^ 
nomlo  life  of  Ellzabetbanj  jBngland  might 
best  be  commemorated  on!  Roanoke  Island. 
The  resolution  suggeste  tb)aA  the  education 
of  our  people  in  the  basic  values  of  American 
culture  could  well  be  enhauied  by  the  erec- 
tion of  an  architectural  sqwire  containing  a 
church  to  symbolise  rellgloii:  a  governmental 
building  to  Interpret  politics]  a  replica  of  the 
Globe  Theatre  to  represent  ^terature  and  re- 
produce Shakespearean  play^  a  Tudor  hall  to 
provide  facilities  for  conferences,  lectures, 
and  music  relating  to  tbe  I  epoch;  a  library 
to  encomitge  reeearch  and  suidy  of  leth  cen- 
tury Bn^and;  a  museum  tp|  exhibit  art  and 
artlfacte  of  the  period;  gulla  houses  to  dem- 
onstrate Ito  master  crafte;  and  statutee  to 
venerate  the  memory  of  ite  leaders. 

The  Commission  would  ^  asked  specifi- 
cally to  investigate  the  pri>per  relationahip 
of  Its  proposed  memorial  piugfram  to  the  ao- 
tlvlUee  of  the  Fort  Raleigh  National  mstorlo 
Site,  which  was  designated  lin  1941  to  preeerve 
snd  Interpret  tbe  sites  of  tU»  1586  and  1587 
settlemente.  The  Nationao!  Park  Service 
would  expect  to  work  cloeenl  vrlth  the  Com- 
mission, and  wittiln  llmlte  ojF  available  funds, 
to  cooperate  wherever  poeslfele  in  ite  study. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  presented 
no  objections  to  the  adoptlui  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  queettoned 
tbe  need  for  It  in  view  of  ^le  capability  of 
tbe  National  Park  Service  to  develop  a  repre- 
sentative program  on  Roandie  Island  and  to 
procure  such  advisory  sertvoes  aa  It  finda 
advisable. 

The  propoeed  (TommlasiOEJ  jwould  report  ite 
findings  and  recommendatlnDs  to  the  Con- 
gress, wliich  could  then  ^ke  appropriate 
aetton  to  establish  a  mem<«ial  at  Roanoke 
Island 

No  Federal  expenditures  pifould  result  dl- 
nctly  from  the  adoption  of  the  conciurent 
Kedutlon.  I 

The  committee  lecommenil^  tbe  enactment 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Reeoln^on  89. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  ESI 
OF  THE  FORT   UNI^ 
POST  NATIONAL 


3LISHMENT 
TRADINQ 
>RICSITB 

The  bOl  (RJt.  3957)  to  ^ithorlze  estab- 
lishment of  the  Fort  Union  Trading  Post 
National  Historic  Site.  Ik  Dak.,  and 
Mont.,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  i>Msed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  M] ,  President,  I 
wish  to  take  this  occasion  ^  extend  con- 
gratulations to  the  distirgiushed  Junior 
Senator  from  North  DaldSta  [Mr.  Bui- 
oicK]  and  to  my  coUeagie.  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  l^mtana  [Mr. 
MrrcALPl.  for  the  part  th e y  both  played 
in  initiating  and  further!  >  ( this  piece  ot 


legislation.  It  win  mean  a  great  deal  to 
the  people  of  the  northwestern  part  ct 
Montana  and  Nbrth  Dakota.  It  wUl 
bring  about  the  creation  of  a  historical 
site  which  will  be  of  Immense  value  to 
the  pec^e  of  the  two  States,  and  to  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

The  chief  credit  for  this  measure  be- 
longs Inltlajly  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [lyfr.  Bttuick], 
and  additionally  to  my  own  dlirtJngiiia>if»d 
colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.MiTCALy]. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  majority  leader 
for  his  kindness.  He  too  contributed 
greatly  to  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
which  preserves  our  westan  history  on  a 
part  of  North  Dakota  and  Montana  real 
estate. 

Today  is  a  great  day  for  the  people  of 
North  Dakota  and  especially  the  commu- 
nity of  Willlston.  Passage  of  the  bill  to 
authorize  acquisition  and  maintensuice  of 
the  old  Fort  Union  Trading  Post  along 
the  Missouri  River  south  of  Willlston  is 
the  climax  of  years  of  hard  work  and 
sacrifice  by  several  public-spirited  citi- 
zens. Today  their  efforts  come  to  frui- 
tion. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  of 
1803-6  Into  the  Great  American  North- 
west brought  back  reports  of  rich  fur- 
bearing  regions  near  the  headwaters  of 
the  Missouri  River.  Trappers  and  fur 
traders  went  there  in  response  to  the 
growing  demands  for  furs  on  the  Euro- 
pean Continent  and  in  1828  the  American 
Fur  Co.,  built  a  post  named  Fort 
noyd  at  the  confluence  of  the  AOssourl 
and  Yellowstone  Rivers.  Two  years  later 
the  name  was  changed  to  Fort  Union. 

As  a  fur-trading  center.  Port  Union 
served  as  an  Important  means  of  trans- 
mitting the  vrtiite  man's  culture  to  the 
Indian.  The  fort  became  a  stopping 
place  for  nearly  every  Important  ex- 
plorer, frontiersman,  trader,  soldier  and 
traveler,  particularly  after  the  first 
steamboat  reached  there  In  1832.  The 
visitors  Included  Jim  Brldger,  tnu>per; 
Prince  Maximilian  oi  Wlen,  scientist: 
John  J.  Audubon,  naturalist;  Jedediah 
Smith,  fur  trader;  Fattier  Pierre-Jean 
De  Smet,  missionary;  and  George  Catlin 
and  Charles  Bodmer,  artists. 

As  the  demand  for  the  beaver  pelt  de- 
clined, so  did  the  Importance  of  Fort 
union.  In  1868.  it  was  sold  to  the  North- 
western Fur  Co.  A  year  later,  the 
Army  established  Fort  Buford  nearby, 
and  in  1867,  purchas«d  Fort  Union  to 
provide  building  material  for  the  new 
Army  poet. 

Fort  Buford  played  a  role  in  the  vari- 
ous Indian  campaigns,  culminating  in  the 
Battle  of  Little  Big  Horn  in  1876.  Many 
Indian  prisoners  passed  through  Fort 
Buford  and  it  was  there  that  Sitting 
Bull  surrendered  in  1881. 

The  States  of  North  Dakota  and  Mon- 
tana have  endeavored  to  preserve  and 
restore  the  confluence  sirea,  but  they 
cannot  do  a  complete  Job  without  the 
technical  assistance  of  the  National  Parte 
Service.  hSy  bill  earrlea  an  endorsement 
from  the  Parte  Service,  as  well  as  the  In- 
terior Department. 

This  bill  would  develop  the  site  and 
historte  remains  of  Fort  Union,  to  inter- 


pret the  fur  trade  and  the  relatloDshlp 
of  the  white  settlers  and  the  Tnt^ftTw, 
The  Secretary  of  the  interior  has  already 
declared  the  fort  a  national  historic  site 
and  the  Interior  DepMtment  has  In- 
cluded it  as  a  site  In  the  national  trails 
syatem  it  has  jntHDOsed  to  Congress.  This 
comes  as  a  result  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  Lewis  and  Claric  Trail  aystem  to 
appropriately  mark  and  Include  along 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,  all  sites  of 
historical  significance.  North  Dakota 
has  made  a  good  deal  of  progress  in  de- 
veloping its  section  of  tte  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  and  our  scenic  highway  along 
the  Missouri  River  is  nearly  complete. 
Fort  Union  will  provide  tourists  along 
this  scenic  route  with  an  excitingly  his- 
torical dlmaz  to  their  Journey  through 
the  upper  Great  Plains. 

Upon  enactment,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment will  pursue  over  a  5-year  period  a 
variety  of  tasks  designed  to  make  the 
Fort  an  attractive  tourist  center.  Tills 
will  Include  an  areheologlcal  excavation 
of  the  fort  area,  construction  of  a 
modest  visitor  center,  administration 
facilities  and  rofuls.  suitable  marketa  and 
exhibits  and  possibly  other  projects  as 
studies  progress. 

Two  parcels  of  land  will  be  acquired 
to  preserve  adequately  the  site  of  the  fort 
and  its  environs.  "Hie  first  pcucel  of 
about  220  acres  Includes  the  10-acre  site 
of  the  fort,  which  is  owned  by  the  North 
Dakota  Historical  Society.  These  10 
acres  would  be  donated  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  historical  society. 
The  first  parcel  also  includes  a  strip  at 
Missouri  River  bcuik  and  benchland 
above  and  below  the  fort  site.  The  sec- 
oaA  parcel  of  about  190  acres  is  about 
one-fourth  mile  northeast  at  the  first 
and  would  provide  an  area  for  devdop- 
ment  as  a  scenic  overlook. 

Mr.  President,  Fort  Union,  as  the  prin- 
cipal fur-trading  post  of  the  upper  Mis- 
souri River,  had  national  Blgidfioance. 
The  recognition  provided  in  my  bill  would 
enhance  understanding  of  the  American 
past. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Raopaa  an 
excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  1208),  ex- 
plalnhig  the  purposes  of  the  bin. 

There  being  no  objecticm.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooao, 
as  follows: 


Fort  Union  is  clearly  of  national  historic 
significance.  It  poaaeaaea  many  attributea  to 
make  it  a  logical  addition  to  the  national 
park  system.  The  Advisory  Board  on  Na- 
tional Parks,  Hlstorlo  Sttea,  Bnlldlnga,  and 
MoDumante  haa  recommended  eatabllahment 
of  the  Fort  Union  National  Hlstorlo  Site, 
dtlng  Ite  exceptlocial  value  In  lUuatratlng 
and  oommemoratlng  the  history  ot  the  United 
Statea. 

FDr  almost  four  decadea  following  Ite  oon- 
atrucUon  in  1828,  Fort  Union  waa  the  prin- 
cipal fur  trading  post  for  tha  Northern  Plalna 
region.  Located  atratagleally  on  the  upper 
lllaeouil  Blver,  the  trlbutarlea  of  which  reach 
Into  tbU  onoe  beaver-rlch  region,  the  hlatorto 
fort  waa  astabhabad  by  the  so-called  Upper 
lAaaourl  Ootflft,  a  braaoh  at  the  western  de- 
partment of  tha  Amailoan  Fur  Co.  The  Up- 
per lOaaourl  Outfit  resulted  from  a  margar 
between  tvro  prevloualy  Idtter  rlvala  In  ths 
hli^y  oompstttlvs  frontier  tnda.  ths  Ainar- 
Ican  Fur  Co.  and  the  OolumUa  For  Oo. 
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TIm  Mtrtjr  fur  tndan  wtn  tb»  white  taut.'m 
tnUblavn  to  tbm  Wot.  ud  the  Noith«nx 
nalas  rasUn  traa  k  ilch  imw  aouro*  of  pelts 
tar  tbM  many  iItbI  tndlnc  oompttolaa. 

In  1838.  when  Tart  VrOan  ma  mtataUbaA, 
it  wu  a  3ao-fbot  aqnara.  aun winded  by  a  !•- 
foot-hlffh  ttmbar  picket  pallaade.  It  bad  two 
80-Ax>t-liiCb  Baaonry  bartlnna  at  oppoelta 
eoRMn  that  prolaetad  U  teat  In  both  dlrao- 
tkMia  from  tba  walla  of  the  aquara  fort, 
rrom  tbia  past,  trade  waa  cartled  on  wltb 
Blackfeat.  Crow,  Aaaintboln,  Crae,  and  Chip- 
pewa, and  from  Its  subaldiazy  posts  down- 
stream with  the  Ankara.  «*»»««•««  and  Biaxa. 
la  1889.  tb»  first  steamboat,  the  TeOowstoNe. 
reached  Vort  Utakm  which  for  many  years  af- 
the  head  of  naflflatkm  on  the 


AbBoat  every  Important  wmtetn  explorer, 
fronttecaman.  trader,  aoldlsr.  and  traraler  of 
the  early  180O's  stopped  at  the  eonlluence 
of  the  Tellowstone  and  lAsaoiul  Rivers  and 
at  Fort  Union. 

The  dedlne  In  the  beaver  pelt  trade 
prompted  eale  of  the  fort  to  the  Army  In 
1871.  The  Army  dlamantlad  Its  atnietuiea 
for  buUdlnc  matertala  at  new  Fort  Buford 
nearby.  The  paat  booae  onoe  ooonpted  by 
fur  trader  Kenneth  McK^nmte.  so-called 
Klnc  of  the  ICaeouil.  waa  torn  down. 

Today,  the  visible  erldencee  of  Fort  XThlon 
tnelude  only  remnanta  of  Its  past.  The 
eatabliahment  of  the  Fort  Union  Ttadlng 
Poet  National  Historic  Site  would  portray  the 
tola  of  the  fur  tmden  ,ln  openlnc  the  Weet 
and  the  impact  of  thla  trade  on  the  Indians 
and  the  oountiyslde  of  our  Nation. 

The  archsolottcal  reaaalna  at  Fort  Union. 
it  la  expected.  wUl  be  axtiaordlnarUy  rich. 
Xnaotment  of  thU  leglalatlon  will  enable  the 
Department  of  ttie  Interior  to  conduct  a  eare- 
fol  and  thorouch  aroheologleal  eaunlnatlon 
oC  the  fori  alto  and  Ito  tmiw«.^i^^  anvlrana. 

HJL  8M7,  authwlBse  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  not  more  than  400  acree 
of  land  or  mtereats  In  land  In  WUllama 
County.  N.  Dak,  and  BooaeveU  County, 
llont..  ea  ha  may  deem  neoeeeary  to  accom- 
plish the  porpoaee  of  the  legislation.  Upon 
acquisition  of  su^  required  lands  and  Inter- 
eete  \n  land,  the  Seeretory  of  the  Ihterlor  wUI 
eatabUafa  aoeh  area  or  aiaaa  aa  the  Fort  Union 
Ttatflnc  Feat  Mathmal  Hlatarle  Site. 

It  la  antlelpated  that  the  10  aorm  of  the 
Fort  Union  site  whloh  are  now  owned  by  the 
North  Dakoto  Stoto  Hiatoilcal  Society  wUl  be 
donated  to  the  Federal  Ooremment  If  this 
legislation  Is  enacted.  Two  other  parcels  of 
land,  aocregatlnc  approximately  880  acree, 
are  naaded  to  prmerve  adequately  the  Fort 
UBton  atto  and  Ito  enrlrona.  The  eonduenoe 
of  the  Mlasoun  and  Tellowatone  Rivera,  to- 
gethar  with  the  sltee  of  Fort  WQllam  and 
Wart  lliarttaner  nearby,  prorlde  an  excellent 
Interpreilve  opportrmlty  for  portrayal  of  the 
Fort  Union  story.  The  contemplated  devel- 
opmento  wlU  consist  of  a  modeet  visitor  cen- 
ter, admlnlatrattva  f acllltlee  and  roads,  along 
with  reconstruction  of  part  of  the  stockade, 
and  the  exhibit  of  featuree  and  artifacts  un- 
covered In  archeologlcal  excavations. 


The  estimated  coet  for  the  aequlaitlon  of 
landa  and  Intereate  In  land  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Fort  Union  Trading  Poet 
National  Rlstorlo  Site  la  geiS.OOO.  of  which 
M8.000  Is  for  land  acquisition  and  »605,000 
is  for  development.  Administrative  coete 
after  the  hlatorlc  alto  la  in  fun  operation  win 
be  about  $74,000  a  year,  given  ounent  price 
and  wage  levala.  Tte  land  and  water  oon- 
asrvatlon  fund  wUl  be  available  for  appro- 
prtaUona  for  land  aequlattton.  and  reoetpto 

neottOB  with  Om  Mart  Vhtoa  Trading  Foat 
MMtonal  Blaloiteal  SNe  wffl  be  paM  toto  that 
fund. 


SDPPLPIKNnWO  TBK  ACT  X8TAB- 
USUllIU  THS  LBWIS  AND  CLARK. 
TRAIL  COHaOBBtOH 

Tbe  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (HJL  6515)  to  sqpideinait  tbe  act  of 
October  «.  1964.  ertahlUhlng  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Trail  Commladoo.  and  for 
other  piupoees.  which  had  been  rejxuted 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular ASAlrs.  with  an  amendment,  on 
paire  2.  after  line  2.  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sa&8.  The  Act  of  October  e.  1«M  (TSStat. 
1006).  la  amended  by  revising  section  0  to 
read: 

**8ac.  0.  There  is  authorlaed  to  be  i4>pro- 
prlated  annuaUy,  through  tbe  Depertment  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agendee  ^tproprla- 
Uon  Acta,  not  to  eieead  tha  eum  of  $38,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

■Hie  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Tlie  lain  was  read  the  tliird  time,  and 
passed.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
asic  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RxcoRs  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
I>ort  (No.  1209),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  fain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 


The  purpoee  of  H.R.  8815  Is  to  add  lUlnols 
to  the  llet  of  Btotee  entitled  to  repreeenta- 
tlon  on  the  I<ewla  and  Clark  TVaU  Oommlaelon 
whloh  was  eetabllshed  by  the  act  of  October  8. 
18«4  (78  Stot.  1006)  and  to  direct  the  Oom- 
mleelnn  to  teke  due  account  of  the  location 
of  Lewie  and  Clark's  headquarters  and 
training  camp  near  Wood  River,  lU. 


The  Lewis  and  Clark  TraU  Commission 
Act.  cited  above,  provided  for  a  a7-man  oom- 
mlsslon,  10  of  the  members  of  which  repre- 
sent the  Statee  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa. 
NebraAa,  South  Dakoto.  North  Dakota,  lion- 
tana.  Idaha  Waahlngton,  and  Oregon.  It 
failed  to  include  minoia  among  the  Btotee 
repceeented.  Stoce  niinols  pronded  a  head- 
quarteca  for  the  Lewie  and  Clark  Bxi>edltton 
the  winter  before  tbe  expedition  eet  out  on 
its  ardiu>us  trip,  that  State  has  an  obvious 
legitimate  Interest  In  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. Enactment  of  HJt.  8815  is  needed 
to  correct  the  defect  In  the  b€Mlc  legislation. 


HOSPITAL  AND  NURSINO  CARE  IN 
ALASKA  AND  HAWAH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  692)  to  amend  secticm  601  of 
titie  38.  United  States  Code,  with  re- 
q^ect  to  the  definition  of  the  term  "Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities."  which 
has  been  leported  from  the  Committee 
oDi  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  after  line  7,  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sac.  8.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  630  of 
tttle  88.  united  Btotee  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
sentence :  "Any  veteran  who  la  furnished  care 
by  the  Admtolstrator  ta  a  hospital  in  Alaaka 
or  Hawaii  may  ba  fnmlahed  nunlng  home 
care  under  the  pravialans  of  this  section 
even  if  such  haq>ltal  Is  not  under  the  direct 
and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  Adminis- 
trator." 


So  as  to  make  tlie  bill  read: 

Sw  688 

Be  it  enmeted  by  0te  Senate  and  Hoiue  o/ 
Bepresentstivea  of  the  Vnitei  Stutea  of 
America  in  Oonffreu  a««emMed,  Tliat  clause 
(iU)  of  section  601(4)  (c)  la  amended  to  read 
aa  follows,  "(ill)  for  veterans  of  any  war  In 
a  Stote.  Territory.  Commonwealth,  or  poe- 
■estloTi  of  the  United  Btotee  not  contiguous 
to  the  forty-eight  contiguous  States,  Irut  au- 
thority under  this  clause  (111)  shall  expire 
on  December  81, 1878.** 

Sac  a.  Bubeeotion  (a)  of  section  620  of 
tttle  88,  United  Btotee  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Any  veteran  who  is  furnished 
care  by  the  Administrator  in  a  hospital  in 
Alaaka  or  HawaU  may  be  furnished  nursing 
home  care  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion even  if  such  hospital  Is  not  under  the 
direct  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  the  veterans  of  Alaska  have 
cause  to  be  grateful  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  tbe 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Latior  and  PubUo 
Welfaire  Committee.  Because  of  tiis 
leadership  and  concern  we  are  today 
considering  my  bill,  S.  562,  which  has 
been  favwably  reported  with  amoid- 
ments  from  his  committee. 

I  urge  Senate  adoption  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  has  two  sections:  The  first, 
would  provide  for  the  restoration  of  hos- 
pitalization benefits  which  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  veterans  enjoyed  before  state- 
hood. It  would  give  the  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans'  AdminlstratifHi  tlie  au- 
tliority  to  contract  with  private  hospi- 
tals for  the  care  of  veterans  with  non- 
servioe-connected  disability.  The  bill 
provides  that  this  particular  authority, 
which  now  extends  to  noncontiguous 
territories  of  the  United  States,  would  be 
extended  once  again  to  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waiL  This  will  expire  in  10  years'  time. 
At  that  time  Congress  could  determine 
whether  the  services  provided  hy  this 
bill  and  which  are  now  so  badly  needed 
are  still  warranted. 

The  second  purpose  of  this  bill  would 
be  to  permit  veterans  hospitalized  under 
VA  Jurisdiction  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
the  same  opportunity  to  be  transferred 
to  nursing  homes  as  veterans  In  other 
States  now  have. 

Under  present  law  the  VA  is  author- 
ized to  transfer  veterans  needing  ex- 
tended care  to  public  or  private  nursing 
homes.  Such  transfers  reduce  the  costs 
for  caring  for  the  patients.  Insures  him 
the  care  he  needs  before  being  returned 
to  a  normal  life  and  provides  an  addi- 
tional hospital  bed.  In  the  act  author- 
izing these  transfers  it  is  specified  that 
they  may  be  made  only  from  hospitals 
under  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Administrator.  Ihis  lets  Alaska  out 
This  lets  Hawaii  out.  There  are  no  VA 
hospitals  in  Alaska  or  HawalL 

In  Alaska,  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disability  are  treated  at  the  Army 
hospital  at  Fort  Walnwright.  the  Air 
Force  hospital  at  Elmendorf  Air  Fores 
Base,  and  various  small  hospitals  run 
by  the  DQ)artment  of  HealUi.  Xduca- 
Uon,  and  Wdlare  for  the  Alaska  natlvea 
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Tliese  bnQ)itals  are  obvtbusly  not  under 
the  direct  Jurisdiction  >of  the  VA  and. 
thus  inadvertently,  Alaska  veterans  are 
unable  to  obtain  nursmg  home  treat- 
ment. This  is  also  tnuilfor  veterans  in 
Hawaii  and  the  Philip  i^ines.  The  bill 
before  the  Senate  todajf  would  correct 
this  oveivight  and  woultt  give  to  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  and  Philippine  veterans  tlie 
same  standard  of  treatment  as  that  ac- 
corded to  veteran  resioents  in  the  48 
States.  I 

The  VA  contracts  fori  f  small  number 
of  beds  in  the  f ederallyl  owned  Govern- 
ment hospitals  of  Alasni.  These  beds 
are  the  only  medical  faallitiM  provided 
for  the  more  than  22,000  veterans  living 
in  Alaska.  These  beds[  I  am  told,  are 
fully  utilized.  The  veteran  who  lives 
near  one  of  these  Oovertiment  hospitals, 
and  who.  I  might  say,  is  1  ortunate  enough 
to  have  a  service-c(Hme  qted  illness,  will 
receive  proper  treatmen|t>  If  the  Illness 
is  not  service  connected  tt  is  difficult  for 
him  to  receive  proper  treatment.  Far 
more  than  half  the  bed^  In  VA  hospitals 
In  the  lower  48  States  tare  occupied  by 
veterans  with  non-servii  ^-connected  ill- 
nesses. Such  men  in  iiaska,  however, 
receive  VA  care  only  L  there  is  a  bed 
available  in  the  leased  smce. 

Alaska  is  a  vast  land.j  There  are  few 
roads  and  the  principal  imeans  of  trans- 
portation is  by  air.  T}4s  is  expensive 
and,  if  illness  is  lnv(^|ed,  scsnetimes 
dangerous.  { I 

Before  statehood  the  costs  and  the 
dangers  were  recognized  !by  the  Congress. 
It  authorized  the  care  ot  veterans  in  the 
closest  available  prlvat^  hospital.  The 
costs  of  this  cau^  were  paid  by  the  VA. 
The  Justification  for  such  a  provision  was 
explained  by  AdminlstrajtiDr  Qleason  in  a 
letter  to  the  senior  SeA^tor  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill]  dated  llarch  12,  1963. 
Oleason  explained  why  Uie  VA  supports 
giving  such  care  to  vetemns  living  in  the 
noncontiguous  tenltoriai  He  said  the 
distance  from  the  iw^i^lRnd.  the  dUQ- 
culty  in  transferring 
States,  and  the  relativelj 
patient  demand  made  si^  provision  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Adminlsttation. 

These  conditions  notl^nly  pertain  to 
the  territories,  they  als^  pertain  to  the 
two  noncontiguous  States.  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

On  the  basis  of  simple  i 
fore,  urge  the  Senate  to  i 
its  approval  and  I  e«aiu 
thank  the  senior  Senator 
his  continued  interest 
the  welfare   of  Alaska!  |  veterans.     All 
Alaska  veterans  are  apyteclative  of  his 
efforts. 

The  ACTINO  PRESlt(ENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  i>h  the  engross- 
ment and  thhrd  reading!  pf  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordM^  itb  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readhig.  wa4  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  I 

The  title  was  amendei^j  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  Utle  3( 
Code,  with  reject  to 
the  term  'Veterans*  Adm( 
Ities,'  and  to  eliminate 


sUce,  I,  there- 
ire  this  measure 

would  like  to 
from  Texas  for 
Id  concern  for 


ments  for  the  furnishing 

care  in  the  ease  of  veter , 

by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  Alas- 
lu  and  HawaU." 


United  States 

definition  of 

istration  f  acll- 

requlre- 


nurslnghome 
hospltallaed 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  FrealdNit,  In 
explanation  of  the  Mil,  section  1  (tf  the 
bill  amends  the  deflnitioin  of  tbe  term 
"Veterans'  Administration  facilities" 
contained  in  section  601(4)  (C),  Utle  38. 
of  the  United  States  Code,  to  include  pri- 
vate ctmtract  facilities  for  a  veteran  of 
any  war  when  such  veteran  is  in  a  State 
not  contiguous  to  the  48  contiguous 
Statee. 

Bills  of  similar  Intent  have  been  con- 
sidered in  several  earlier  Congresses. 
The  bill  is  identical  in  purpose  to  S.  625, 
which  passed  the  Senate  In  the  88th  Con-, 
gress;  to  S.  801,  which  was  reported  from 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee in  the  87th  Congress;  and  to  S.  2201, 
which  passed  the  Senate  during  the  86th 
Congress. 

Under  the  present  law,  war  veterans 
with  non-service-connected  disabilities 
are  entitled  to  hoopitalization  in  VA  hos- 
pitals when  they  themselves  are  unable 
to  pay  the  costs,  and  when  space  is  avail- 
able in  such  ho^itals.  Further,  they  an 
entitled  to  hospitalization  in  private  con- 
tract facilities,  but  only  in  a  "Territory, 
Commonwealth,  or  possession  ot  the 
United  States." 

Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  the  only  Statee 
in  which  the  Veterans'  Administration 
maintains  no  hospitals,  and  the  veterans 
in  these  States  do  not  have  ttie  advan- 
tage of  hospitalization  in  facilities  de- 
voted entire^  to  the  care  of  veterans. 

Before  statehood,  private  contract  fa- 
cilities were  used  in  these  areas  to  pro- 
vide hospital  care  to  veterans  with  non- 
service-oonnected  injuries.  When  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  became  States,  however,  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  lost 
the  power  to  ccmtract  there  for  private 
hospital  facilities,  and  it  is  to  this  prob- 
lem that  section  1  of  the  present  bill  li 
addressed.  In  practical  effect,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  merely  restores  the  sit- 
uation which  existed  prior  to  the  time 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  achieved  statehood, 
and  they  are  the  only  States  affected  by 
this  legislation. 

At  the  present  time,  hospital  oare  for 
veterans  with  non-service-oonnected  dia- 
abUities  is  provided  in  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii through  other  Government  hospi- 
tals. In  Alaska,  beds  are  allocated  for 
veterans  in  hoq>itals  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  Ha- 
waii, the  DQMrtment  of  Defense  has  al- 
located beds  in  the  Army's  Tripler  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  Under  the  aivroprlate 
conditions,  veterans  may  go  to  these  hos- 
pitals if  beds  are  available.  But  with 
the  present  increases  in  the  demands  on 
Department  of  Defense  ho^ltals,  it  is 
possible  that  space  will  be  less  available 
than  before.  Also,  travel  in  the  remote 
regions  of  Alaska  and  the  outlying  islands 
of  Hawaii  is  dilBcult,  and  there  is  a  need 
to  allow  the  veteran  to  be  hospitalized  in 
private  hoq;>ltals  near  his  home. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  Is  identical  to  HH. 
13187,  the  89th  Congress,  as  passed  t^ 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Whm  Public  lAW  88-450  was  enacted 
authorizing  among  other  things  the  ftir- 
nlshing  of  nursing  cate  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnistoation  operated  nursing  homes  and 
In  community  mining  homes,  there  waa 
no  provision  made  for  the  furnishing  of 


such  niinlnir  eare  in  the  States  of  Alaska 
and  HawalL  One  ot  the  basic  imyvialons 
of  Public  Idiw  88-450  Is  that  in  order  for 
an  individual  to  be  plaeed  In  a  privately 
operated  or  eommiml^  nursing  hooie  for 
temporary  care  at  VA  expense  the  patient 
must  first  have  been  In  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hoqiital  and  reached  a 
medical  condition  which  warranted  a 
transfer  to  a  nursing  home  instaUation. 
This  provision,  in  view  of  the  absence  of 
Veterans'  Administration  fadlitiee  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  prevented  tha  fur- 
nishing of  nuralzig  care  In  these  two 
States. 

The  purpose  of  section  2  of  this  bill  la 
to  permit  the  furnishing  of  nur^ng  oare 
in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  where  such  care  1b 
found  to  be  warranted. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  did  not 
give  cost  estimates  in  their  report  on  S. 
562  (sec.  I  of  the  amended  bUl) .  They 
indicate  in  their  report  that  the  cost  ot 
this  portion  will  be  "relaUvely  small," 
and  that  precise  figures  involve  too  many 
contingencies  to  be  accurate  calculated. 
The  best  information  avallaUe,  however, 
indicates  that  the  coet  will  be  about 
$500,000  per  year. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  the  annual  cost  of  H  Jl.  13187. 
without  regard  to  section  I  of  the  instant 
Mil,  will  be  approximately  $22,000. 


THE  CONTINUING  UNFAVORABLE 
BALANCE  OP  PAYMENTS— A 
GROWING  DANGER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
year  after  year  since  1846,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  forces  of  freedom  around 
the  world,  the  United  States  has  ex- 
pended an  average  of  over  $8  billion  an- 
nually for  foreign  aid  and  military  sup- 
port payments. 

In  1965,  for  example,  our  total  Gov- 
ernment payments  abroad  were  $8.5  bil- 
lion, includttng  $4.3  ballon  in  foreign 
economic  aid  and  $2.8  billicm  in  offshore 
military  expenditures,  plus  $1.4  billion 
in  service  payments. 

A  statlstieal  tabulation  waa  presented 
by  General  Lemnitier  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. This  testimony  included  a  com- 
parison of  VS.  defense  expenditures  in 
relation  to  the  size  of  our  economy  with 
comparable  figures  for  other  NATO 
countries,  for  tlie  period  lietweeo  1947 
and  1963.  The  testimony,  once  and  for 
aU,  dispels  any  illusion  that  the  United 
States  is  not  carrying  the  major  burden 
of  defense  for  the  free  world. 

The  figures  of  General  Lemnitzer  show 
that  the  United  States  spends  annually 
for  defense  dose  to  10  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product;  whereas  France 
spends  6  percent,  the  United  Kingdom 
about  5  percent,  Germany  and  the  Neth- 
erlands 4.5  percent,  and  Belgium  and 
Italy  3.5  i>ercent. 

In  other  words,  U.8.  defense  expendi- 
tures abroad  are  more  than  twice  as 
large,  in  relation  to  gross  national  prod- 
uct, as  are  the  expenditures  of  most  of 
our  NATO  allies. 

The  United  States  has  now  beoome  the 
world's  ma^or  debtor  natton.  owlnf 
abroad,  primarily  to  the  foreign  eentral 
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.  over  $29  bOllon  In  Uquld  naMl- 
vtth  Ite  dwlndllxic  gold  ctoek  xmnt 
Uiw  At  lev  than  $lt.«  bOllon. 

In  >ddltioa.  recently  It  has  been  re- 
ported ttMt  tbe  Dtalted  BUXta  l»d  a 
belanee-of-paariBMite  deHctt  of  $582  mil- 
lion  In  the  fkst  qomrtcr  of  19M.  At  an 
annual  rate,  this  would  make  the  year- 
end  dendt  $2.4  MUlon,  far  above  last 
year^  reported  defleit  of  $1.3  bmion. 

As  the  atee  of  our  Vietnam  eommlt- 
mente  Increase,  UJB.  offshore  milltanr 
eatpendltuws  are  bound  to  rise;  and  the 
strain  nam  being  placed  on  our  domestic 
economy  can  only  cause  a  continuing 
rise  In  our  imjxirts. 

It  Is  now  dear  that.  If  we  are  to  remain 
Internationally  solvent,  we  must  stop  fi- 
nancing our  current  e^oiendltures  abroad 
OD  Oovemmmt  account  by  borrowing 
from  abroad;  and  also  reexamine  care- 
fully the  magnitude  and  direction  of  our 
foreign  aid.  alosig  with  our  overseas  mlll- 
taxy  eziiendltuies. 

The  United  States  continues  to  vend 
$1.5  bQUon  a  year  In  Europe  for  mill- 
taiy  presence  alone;  at  the  same  time.  It 
eonttnues  to  lose  a  substantial  portion 
of  Its  gtdd  to  that  same  Europe. 

An  article  In  the  New  York  limes 
Jime  6  contains  the  following  statement: 

Tixtn  ara  altamaUvM.  and  Bonn  inaUU 
tli«y  out  b*  nuMto  to  work.  One  la  a  Defense 
Paymaata  xnnon  to  HATO,  which  the  John- 
am  Artmlntatimtton  la  about  to  propoaa. 
MMjyy  to  aasa  Btltaln'a  oomlng  aterttog 
e>Wa.  AaMTtaaa  and  Brttlah  troopa  in  Oar- 
many.  Italy  and  Balgtmn  titan  would  pay 
in  Mtlp.  and  It  would  ba  the  boat  country's 
nmoBrtMllty  to  apaad  1*  tor  anta  purobaaea 
or  to  aeeumitlata 


Mr.  HART.  Ifr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Ui.  SnCENaTON.  I  am  hiu>py  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  mehlgan. 


umzAnow  om  asAnaaona  ouaziro  tbx  tbak  s- 
tcaoTK  or  Buuxjjut  kokmiho  Bcanfxaa 

^  Mr.  HARf.  Mr.  Preslde&t.  the  ma- 
Jortty  leader,  stawe  he  left  tbe  Chamber, 
baa  Indicated  that,  la  *'*^r*"1ng  unan^ 
mous  consent  for  a  monilng  hour,  he 
tailed  to  rwiMt  that  statements  during 
the  twn— ettoo  of  routine  morning  busl- 
I  be  limited  to  S  minutes.  laskunan- 
nt  tbat  statements  be  so 


Mr.STMZNQTON.  Mr.  Pieddent,  un- 
der the  pdor  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment. I  asked  permlaslop  from  the  dls- 
tlngmshed  acting  minority  leader  [Mr. 
OonoK]  to  eontinue  for  5  minutes. 
It  was  agreeable  with  him.  and  I  was 
hopeful  that  it  would  be  with  the  ma- 
Jorlly  leader. 

Mr.HART.  IndeedltlB.  Thexequest 
to  limit  statements  during  the  morning 
hours  Is  not  apidteable  to  the  Senator 
£ram  Missouri. 

The  ACTIHQ  FREBIliSNT  pro  tem- 
pon.  Wtthoot  obJeeUon.  it  is  so 
ordered.    

IfcBTMXWOTaw.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tortram  Mlrhtgsn,  In  wwMihiiJon.  Mr. 
Praadentk  soilp  Is  now  xwcommended. 
and  a  crisis  shortly  In  Bittlsh  cuneiMv 
taken  tor  vaatod.  Otoe  has  the  rli^t 
I*  a*  hav  Isog  «BD  this 
ki 


(At  tUs  point  Mr.  Csinroir  assumed 
theehahr.) 

Mk>.HARTKS.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STMDiaTOK.  I  yield  to  tbe  able 
and  distlngnlabed  Senator  from  Ihdiana. 

Mr.  HAR7KK.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  calling  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  this  very  im- 
portant matter  which  Is  coming  up.  I 
was  going  to  say  crisis.  It  evidently  is 
going  to  be  a  crisis  as  far  as  Britain  is 
concerned  and  it  could  be  for  the  Utaited 
States.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mls- 
souil  for  perf oimlng  a  valuable  service 
in  bringing  these  matters  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  who. 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, is  an  authority  on  the  subject 
wliich  I  have  preaented  this  morning. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Hasixx  assumed  the 
chair.) 

THE  COST  OP  VIETTf  AM 

Mr.  STMINOTON.  Mr.  President, 
upon  returning  from  South  Vietnam  last 
January,  it  appeared  to  me  ttiat  this 
country  should  either  move  forward  in 
that  area  against  more  meaningful  mil- 
itary targets,  or  move  out;  and  I  so  re- 
ported to  the  Soiate. 

It  was  not  possUde  to  perceive  the  ad- 
vantage, net,  of  long  drawn  out  mili- 
tary action  in  wlikh  our  major  effort  was 
conducted  where  the  enemy  Is  strong- 
est—on the  ground— Instead  of  where 
we  are  supreme— sea  and  air. 

Later,  upon  return  from  Europe  last 
ApiU.  this  conclusion  was  reafflrmed,  not 
only  because  of  the  great  and  growing 
cost,  but  also  because  of  conviction  this 
country  Is  now  over-committed  as  tbe 
result  of  our  steadily  increasing  involve- 
ments. In  men  as  well  as  money,  over 
the  past  20  years. 

Stnoe  April  there  have  been  new  de* 
velopments.  especially  in  South  Vletaam. 
where  there  is  now  serious  internal  dis- 
sensloa  between  vartous  elements,  all  of 
whom  we  are  presuming  are  anti-Com- 
munist. And  it  is  becoming  stea^ly  more 
dUDcult  for  me  to  understand  how  thif 
Nation  can  successfully  defend  a  pe<«>le 
who  are  constantly  fighting  among  them- 
selves. 

The  prdilem  Is  emphaslaed  In  the  f <d- 
lowlng  news  report  published  earlier  this 
wedc: 

Vlatoang  amboahan  kUled  a  detaU  of  alz 
njS.  air  Voroa  atan  bt  an  ana  wb««  poutloal 
tursaoU  baa  dlvartad  Soutb  VlatDamaaa  troopa 
txam  Dormal  eampalgnlng  ngainat  tbe  Oom- 
atnalata.  Tba  Antartoana,  ntambara  of  a  aur- 
vay  team  trom  a  xadar  Inst^llatton.  wei* 
trapped  to  a  truck  IS  mUea  south  of  the 
bonier  with  the  North. 


In  any  case,  most  discussions  about 
Vietnam  center  on  either  diplomatto  or 
milttary  profalema,  with  relattvely  Uttle 
eonaideratkm  of  the  great  and  growing 
economic  problems  tUs  Vietnam  involve- 
nm^lsnow  giving  our  Government 

There  was  an  Interesting  letter  to  tbe 
Washington  Post  on  June  7.  entitled 
"The  Goat  of  Vietnam."  I  aik  unant- 
■nus  eonsent  tUs  letter  be  InMttad  at 
this  pdnt  in  the  RacoBS. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

Ooer  o^  VimvAic 

Despite  the  millions  of  words  In  newsprint 
about  the  Vietnam  war,  very  Uttle  has  been 
written  about  Its  eoonomlo  aspects.  Our 
avowed  humanitarian  alma  are  looked  upon 
by  many  peoplea  of  the  wortd  with  suspicion 
or  outright  dlsbaUaf.  It  la  even  doubtful  if 
the  bulk  of  tba  South  Vietnam  people  are 
convinced.  The  notion  of  humanitarian  mo. 
tlve  for  an  expensive  war  la  entirely  foreign 
to  their  habit  of  thought.  The  aocq>tance 
of  the  Idea  dependa  on  sodal  oonselouaiteas, 
which  on  a  national  level  hardly  ealsta  In 
most  of  Asia  and  has  reached  only  rudimen- 
tary development  In  many  other  regloits  of 
the  world.  If  our  avo>wed  purpoaea  are  not 
accepted  aa  tba  truth  our  actions  breed  dls> 
trust. 

In  the  beginning,  economic  factors  must 
have  seemed  Insignificant.  The  Initial  cost 
of  our  toTtdvement  was  Uttle  more  than  the 
pay  and  aUowanoes  of  a  few  thousand  men. 
That  undoubtedly  aeemed  worth  the  ven- 
ture. But  we  dldnt  wto  and  from  then  on 
we  reacted  like  the  hapless  gambler  trying 
to  recover  his  looses  by  Increasing  tbe  stakes 
with  the  result  that  each  successive  stake 
became  worse  than  the  first.  Now  that  we 
have  already  expended  $5  (h-  tlO  bllUon  and 
have  had  three  of  four  thousand  fatal  bat- 
tle and  nonbattle  casualties,  we  muat  ask 
ouiaelves,  "Is  the  venture  stUl  worth  It?" 

There  baa  been  no  Pearl  Harbor,  our  na- 
ttooal  aecurlty  la  \mder  no  Immediate  threat, 
we  have  not  committed  ourselves  to  an  aU- 
out  war  and  we  have  so  far  expended  only  a 
small  pai-t  of  the  reaources  which  an  aU-out 
war  would  call  for.  Should  we  commit  these 
resources? 

If.  tat  example,  the  estimates  (and  these 
are  conservative  estimates)  suggest  that  the 
war  and  occupatton  wlU  last  10  years,  that 
we  will  suffer  80,000  fatal  casualties,  and 
tbat  the  monetary  oost  will  1»e  to  the  order 
of  $100  bUban,  Coogreas  will  be  to  a  poaltlon 
to  determine  whether  this  Is  a  reasi>nshl« 
piloe  for  making  South  Vietnam  safe  for 
some  distant  future  democracy  or  whether 
we  should  q>are  the  80.000  men  and  begin 
searching  for  some  leaa  costly  ways  of  oon- 
tatotog  communism. 

With  a  $100  blUion  purse  this  should  be 

•«y- 

R.  SUHUUK. 

Nxw  Toix  Cnr. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  know  the 
author,  but  do  know  he  Is  right  when 
he  says  his  estimates  of  this  tremendous 
cost  could  well  be  conservative.  These 
costs  are  growing.  To  them  must  be 
added  the  billions  apparently  we  plan  to 
expend  In  effort  to  salvage  our  position 
In  Europe. 

In  the  meantime  our  gold  reserves  con- 
tinue to  dwindle,  mostly  to  Europe;  and 
current  n.S.  Government  liabilities  re- 
deemable In  gold  and  owned  abroad,  pri- 
marily by  the  foreign  central  banks,  con- 
tinue to  Increase. 

If  our  policies  and  programs  continue 
to  neoessitato  this  heavy  price,  and  our 
17-year  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments oontlnues  unfavorable,  there  must 
be  a  reckoning  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 


SECRETARY  RUSK  IS  WRONG 

Ifr.  YOUNG  of  Ohloi  Mr.  President. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  sbould 
cease  and  desist  his  reprehensible  and 
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capital  of  that 
of  by  its  his- 
»e,  "Peking."    A 
le  United  States 


highly  contemptible  r :  Terences  to  Com 
munlst  China.    He  iijvailably  publicly 
displajrs  his  contemp ;  for  the  Chinese 
and  for  the  leaders  of  mainland  China. 
He  publicly  terms 
nation  "Peiping" 
torlc  and  proper 

Secretory  of  Stete  of  , 

should  be  supposed  to  exercise  some  de- 
gree of  tact  and  restraint  In  public  state- 
ments. The  contrary  ^as  been  the  rule. 
Under  direction  of  Secretary  of  Stote 
Rusk.  ofOdals  of  the  I  liate  Department, 
the  U.S.  Information  ,  ijgency,  and  other 
Washington  ofBclals  hi  >ie  been  Issued  in- 
structions to  refer  to  U  e  capital  of  main- 
land China  as  "Petplng  ,r  the  terminology 
that  Chiang  Kai-shek  applied  to  it.  and 
must  not  refer  to  It  as  "Peking,"  the 
historic  name  and  thei  name  adhered  to 
by  Mao  TSe-tung's  Coiomunlst  regime. 
The  meaning  of  the  Word  "Peking"  is 
"northern  capital."  Peking  was  the  rec- 
ognized capital  of  the]  B^Emchu  dynasty 
and  historically  the  Hpltal  of  China. 
Evra  Secretary  Rusk  $)iould  know  that 
the  caunese  for  thousitods  of  yean  had 
a  great  history  and  nqble  tradition  and 
that  they  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
their  culture.  Yet.  due  to  technological 
superiority  and  weapons  of  war,  Euro- 
pean nations  throughdit  the  19th  cen- 
tury conquered  vast  ani«  of  the  CSilnese 
mainland. 

The  English  set  an  example  of  op- 
pressing Chinese  natkiials.  They  and 
other  Europeans  came  i  .0  regard  Chinese 
as  an  inferior,  Iow-g:-^e  people  and 
over  the  years  const  thtly  humiliated 
them.  In  fact.  In  thi  i  j  1840's  England 
fought  a  war  of  aggreMion  against  the 
(Chinese  because  Chinese  nfnHn^ff.  to  save 
the  lives  of  their  own,  people,  tried  to 
sapftreas  the  opium  tralBc  which  was  ex- 
tremely lucrative  to  English  merchants. 
TO  the  shame  of  the  Brl^sh  Emphe.  this 
war  has  been  termed  the  "Opium  War." 
It  resulted  in  the  seisi^e  of  the  Island 
of  Hong  Kong  and  othet  areas  that  had 
been  cailnese  for  thouands  of  years. 
This  lush  territory.  <  iMneland  of  the 
Chinese,  was  taken  el^ier  outright  or 
under  the  guise  of  99  year  leasee. 

Throughout  the  19thi  and  the  early 
20th  centuries,  officials  <>f  ETuropean  gov- 
ernments and  even  tfaja  United  States 
f  requmtly  treated  Chld^  scholan  and 
Btotesmen  with  cont^pt,  regarding 
them  as  people  to  be  exploited  by  tbe 
g«at  powen  such  asi  Great  Britain, 
Prance.  Germany,  and  Russia. 

When  liberty-loving  IChinese  rose  in 
revolt  In  what  was  teriaed  the  "Boxer 
Rebellion."  even  our  own  Armed  Foroea 
Joined  with  other  pow^s  to  crush  the 
rebellion.  li  9 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Manchu  dynasty 
was  overthrown  and  a  pBinod  of  anaitiiy 
followed  with  various  (nunese  warlords 
fighting  one  another  wi|h  tbelr  private 
araoies.  The  great  powkv  took  further 
advantage  of  this  totcnW  weaknen  and 
feised  additional  territob"  and  privileges 
in  China. 

In  ins  Chiang  Kal-«hdc  overcame 
other  warknds.  and  to  ( ^(wncrade  those 
he  had  beaten  and  to  ^^Bmonstrato  tiia 
contempt,  he  moved  tbe 


isapltal  to  Nan- 
King  and  changed  the  ni  i,  ne  'Teking"  to 


*Teljrfng"  which,  translated,  means  "pac- 
ified ct^^taL" 

Vidlowlng  the  time  the  Communist 
fcHTces  chased  Chiang  Kal-sh^  from 
mainland  China,  they  in  1949  reesteb- 
llshed  the  capital  at  Peking.  From  that 
date  to  the  present  time  PekJng  has  been 
the  capital  of  Communist  CSilna. 

Nevertheless,  on  Instructtons  from  of- 
ficials of  the  State  Department,  many 
U.S.  officials  continue  to  use  the  term 
"Pelplng."  This  is  an  unnecessary  Ir- 
ritant to  the  pe(4}le  and  rulere  of  Red 
China.  Without  a  doubt  this  exercise  of 
bad  Judgment,  in  fact  stopldlty,  on  the 
part  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
causes  the  Chinese  leaden  to  be  more 
Inflexible  In  their  Intransigence. 

In  1814,  In  the  course  of  our  war  with 
England,  termed  the  "War  of  1812,"  a 
small  English  army  under  General  Ross 
with  some  marines  and  sailors  under  Ad- 
miral Cockbum  routed  American  militia- 
men at  Bladensburg  and  captured  Wash- 
ington. These  ralden  burned  the  Presi- 
dent's house  in  retaliation  for  Americans 
burning  the  then  capital  of  Canada, 
York,  earlier  in  thai  war.  President 
Madison  barely  escaped  capture.  Imme- 
diatdy  following  the  capture  of  Wash- 
ington and  burning  the  President's  house, 
the  English  withdrew.  This  was  In  1814. 
How  would  the  people  of  tbe  United 
States  have  liked  It  if  a  Prime  Minister 
of  England,  around  1832,  contemptuous- 
ly referred  to  Washington  as  "pacified 
capital"  Instead  of  referring  to  our  capi- 
tal by  Ita  correct  name,  Washington? 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  would  be 
well  advised  to  discontinue  the  use  of  this 
insulting  word,  "Pelplng,"  unless  he  is 
utterly  lacking  in  sincerity  In  his  rii^jni 
that  he  Is  offering  the  olive  branch  of  co- 
existence and  i)eace. 

Claiming  that  our  puppet  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  whose  forces  fleeing  from  the  Chi- 
nese mahiland  slaughtered  some  18,000 
unarmed  citizens  of  Formosa.  Including 
womim  and  children,  in  establishing  his 
rule  there  and  claiming  that  his  govem- 
moit  in  Taiwan,  the  name  he  gave  to 
Formosa,  is  the  only  legitimate  Govern- 
ment at  China,  is  f  akery  as  statesmen  of 
the  world  know. 

Our  proper  policy  would  be  to  continue 
the  recognition  of  the  government  of 
Taiwan  and  then  go  ahead  seeking  a 
more  flexible  trade  policy  with  Chtoa. 
continuing,  of  course,  the  ban  on  stra- 
tegic materials  but  permitting  the  expcut 
to  Communist  China  of  whatever  the 
Chinese  may  wear,  eat,  drink,  or  smoke 
and,  in  return,  buying  the  producte  and 
handicraft  of  the  Chinese. 

We  should  c^er  diplomatic  recognition 
to  Communist  China  which  has  main- 
tained a  government  in  maini^n^j  China 
f  ornearly  20  yean.  Were  we  to  have  an 
onbassy  in  Peking  with  an  AmbassadOT 
and  staff  we  would  have  an  open  window 
and  listening  post  in  China.  Because 
oun  is  an  open  society,  China  would 
have  less  to  gain  in  opening  an  embassy 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  President.  I  shaU  conUnue  to  con- 
demn and  denounce  State  Secretary 
Rusk  if  and  whenever  he  indulges  to  the 
use  of  the  contemptible  and  insulting 
term  "Pelptog,"  aping  the  language  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek. 


PERMrrriNO   the  fi4Anting  of 

ALTISRNATB  CROPS  ON  ACRE- 
AGE WHICH  IS  UNPLANTED  BE- 
CAUSE OF  A  NATURAL  DISASTER 

1ST.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  correctly  that  the  confer- 
oice  report  on  HR.  1&161  Is  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

]£r.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inqulir. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  state  It. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that  the  Senate  is  now  oper- 
ating under  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  As 
soon  as  morning  business  has  been  trans- 
acted, which  \a  {dso  under  unanimous 
consent,  the  Senate  will  then  be  operat- 
ing under  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then.  In  order  to 
take  up  this  conference  report,  it  would, 
in  effect,  require  unanimous  consent:  Is 
that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  WnxuMBl  ii  very  much  to- 
terested  in  debating  this  issue  and,  of 
course,  I  presume  that  he  would  object 
to  taking  up  the  bill  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  acting  under  a  limitation 
of  debate  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  I  give  notice  that  as  soon 
as  the  pending  amendment  is  voted  on, 
I  shall  make  an  attempt  to  call  up  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Lonislana  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  respectfully  com- 
mend my  able  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  for  his  deep  toterest  in 
the  cotton  farmen  of  this  country.  I 
ask  the  Senator,  Do  I  eorrectly  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Senator  Cottoh  to  the  Fslr  Padcagtng 
and  Labeling  Act  would  not  be  voted  on 
before  4  o'clock? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  BenaJUx  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  So  that  ttierefore 
the  conference  report  wm  not  be  taken 
up  until  after  4  o'clock? 

Mr.  ELUa^DKR.  That  is,  if  I  can  get 
the  floor  to  take  it  up.  I  presume  after 
the  vote  on  the  Cotton  amendment — that 
is.  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Bfr.  Cottoh]— because 
it  Is  a  privileged  matter. 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  for  his  informatton. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  BRIO. 
GEN.  WIAHCIS  L.  SAMPSON. 
I»PUTy  CHIBP  OF  CRAPLAniB.  AS 
A  ROMAN  CATH<XJC  PRIEST 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President^  this 
week,  out  In  Sioux  Falls,  8.  Dak..  Mon- 
signor  Rands  L.  Sampaon,  who  Is 
oCBdally  known  as  Brigadier  General 
Sampson.  Deputy  Chief  of  ChaidaliM.  will 
offer  up  a  solemn  mass  of  thanksgiving 
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on  the  28th  umlrenary  of  his  rardlnation 
to  the  priesthood.  He  wlU  celebrate  this 
nuas  In  the  Church  of  Christ  the  King. 

Thousands  of  OI's  from  all  over  this 
Nation  will  be  Interested  In  this  because, 
as  a  chaplain  In  the  airborne  divisions  of 
our  Army,  Monslgnor  Sampstm  was  a 
friend  and  counselor  to  them.  Chaplain 
Sampaon  is  a  real  man  among  men.  He 
jumped  with  the  troops,  he  went  through 
battles  with  the  troops,  and  he  was  cap- 
tured and  suffered  the  Indignities  of  a 
prisoner  of  war  camp  with  other  Ameri- 
can soldiers. 

I  have  Just  finished  reading  the  story 
of  his  experiences  In  his  book.  "Look  Out 
Below."  It  is  a  fascinating  book,  but  I 
suspect  that  the  story  he  tells  of  himself 
is  overly  nuxlest.  Nevertheless,  It  is  pos- 
sible to  surmise  the  hardships  of  Army 
life,  and  espedaSiy  the  dlfllcxilties  which 
fall  to  a  chaplain  who  must  endure  the 
dangers  but  who  must  never  defend 
himself. 

I  think  the  comment  of  Gen.  James 
Oavln  is  especially  apt.  He  said  of 
Monslgnor  Sampson  and  the  others  who 
served  as  chi4>lalns: 

It  foUowB  that  the  padres  themselves  must 
be  unusual  men.  They  must  not  only  be 
pbyslcaUy  courageous,  but  inspiring  In  their 
spiritual  leadership.  Chaplain  Sampaon  was 
one  of  these  and  one  of  the  very  best,  and 
hla  book  "Look  Out  Below"  Is  well  worth  the 
reading. 

I  thought,  as  I  read  the  book,  how  com- 
forting it  must  be  to  parents  and  rela- 
tives of  our  fighting  men,  to  see  the  sol- 
dier as  Chaplain  Sampson  saw  him.  In 
his  book,  he  says: 

It  la  impoeslble  to  foretell  with  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  accuracy  what  any  one  man 
will  do  under  the  tension  and  stress  of  fire. 
There  are  too  many  undetermined  factors 
and  conalderatiaiis  to  which  the  prophet  has 
no  access.  Chief  among  these  considerations, 
of  course.  Is  the  free  will.  But  It  stands  to 
reaaon  that  the  habit  of  self-control  and 
self-dlsdpllne  m\ut  be  already  strongly  en- 
trenched In  a  man's  character  If  he  Is  ex- 
pected to  make  the  honorable  choice  between 
duty  and  aelf-preaerratlon.  Religion  alone 
possess  Bs  moUvss  powerful  enough  to  make 
a  man  persevere  In  his  efforts  at  self-control 
and  self-discipline,  m  other  words  rel.*glon 
Is  the  Indispensable  support  of  those  quali- 
ties of  heart  and  mind  so  necessary  for  a 
good  soldier.  Good  soldiers  are  necessary  for 
a  strong  army.  A  strong  army  Is  necesary 
tot  the  praservatlOD  of  those  Qod-given  and 
Inalienable  rights  which  can  be  lost  through 
weakness.  It  necessarily  follows  then  that 
our  American  rights  are  dependent  upon  the 
strength  of  our  religion. 

Chaplain  Sampson  could  detect  the 
Chrlst-llke  qualities  In  the  men  with 
whom  he  served.  His  many  descriptions 
of  men  who  went  to  battle.  spMtuaUy 
prepared,  are  deeply  inspirational. 

The  testimony  to  his  personal  bravery 
under  fire  is  best  expressed  by  reciting 
the  list  of  awards  and  decorations  which 
he  received  from  the  time  he  was  given 
his  commission  tn  1942.  These  are: 
Purple  Heart.  Bronie  Star  Medal.  Dutch 
Lanyard,  Bdglan  Fourragere.  Dlstln- 
guUbed  Servloe  Cross,  Distinguished  Unit 
Kmblem  with  i  Oak  Leaf  Cluster.  Euro- 
pean African  Mediterranean  Emblem. 
Amerloan  Defense  Service  Medal,  Korean 


Service  Medal.  United  Nations  Service 
Medal,  National  Defense  Service  Medal, 
Commendation  Ribbon  with  Master  Par- 
achutist Badge.  Army  Commendation 
with  First  Oak  Leaf  Cluster. 

Father  Sampson  not  only  served  in 
World  War  n.  he  was  also  recalled  to  go 
to  Korea,  where  he  Jumped  with  the 
troops  from  1954  to  1956. 

He  has  been  given  honors  by  the  armed 
services  of  this  country,  and  by  his 
church.  He  has  been  made  a  Domestic 
Prelate  to  the  Holy  See  with  the  Utle  of 
Right  Reverend  Monslgnor.  He  was  in- 
vested with  the  robes  of  this  office  by 
Ifls  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  in  1963. 

And,  of  particular  Interest  to  me.  since 
it  used  to  be  my  favorite  q>ort.  is  his  par- 
ticipation In  tennis  tournaments  while 
serving  with  the  Army  Parachute  TnxHTs. 
During  his  servloe  he  has  won  7  cham- 
pionship matches,  the  latest  being  Senior 
ChampKm  of  the  7th  UjS.  Army  In  1963. 

I  Join  with  my  fellow  South  Dako- 
tans — and  with  the  men  who  served  with 
Chaplain  Sampson — in  wishing  him 
much  Joy  on  the  occasion  of  his  anni- 
versary. We  are  proud  to  have  him  back 
in  South  Dakota,  proud  of  the  Job  he  has 
done  for  our  men  In  the  military,  proud 
of  the  record  he  is  making  in  his  new 
assignment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  RicoRo  an  article  written  by 
Herb  Bechtold,  enUtled  "Roundrobin." 
in  the  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  Daily  Argu»- 
Leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader,  Feb.  8. 

IBflS] 

Hxxa  Bbcrtolo'b  RotnnmoBnr 

The  Army's  famous  Jumping  padre  of 
World  War  U  fame,  who  attended  Cathedral 
High  School  In  Sioux  Falls,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  <^  brigadier  general  and 
has  been  named  deputy  chief  of  chaplains. 

Monslgnor  Francis  L.  Sampson  thus  be- 
comes the  second  highest  ranking  chaplain 
In  the  Army.  MaJ.  Oen.  Charles  E.  Brown, 
chief  of  chaplains,  Is  the  only  other  Army 
chaplain  holding  the  rank  of  general. 

Monaignar  Sampson,  63,  a  native  of  Chero- 
kee, Iowa,  lived  at  several  towns  In  the  Mid- 
west while  his  parents  were  operating  hotels. 
At  one  time  be  lived  at  Pipestone,  Minn. 
He  came  to  Sioux  FaUs  to  live  while  he  at- 
tended high  school.  His  legal  residence  Is 
821  W.  eth  St..  home  of  his  aunt.  Mrs.  Mil- 
dred Coffey  and  the  late  Gertrude  Ryan,  also 
an  aunt.  He  is  also  a  nephew  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  J.  Ryan,  821  8.  Phillips  Ave.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walt  SuUlvan,  406  K.  8th  St. 

In  his  new  job,  Oen.  Sampson  wlU  assist 
with  assignment  ot  chaplains  throughout 
the  world  and  serve  cm  an  adviser  to  the  Army 
tm  matters  relating  to  morals  and  religion. 
He  wUI  assume  his  new  duties  Monday,  re- 
placing Brig.  Qen.  WUllam  J.  Moran,  who 
retirad  to  serve  as  an  auxiliary  to  Cardinal 
Francis  Sprilman,  who  serves  as  vicar  for  all 
the  armed  forces. 

Chaplain  Sampeon  has  been  serving  at 
Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  as  Continental  Army  Com. 
mand  chaplain.  He  was  also  there  as  deputy 
cbi4>laln  from  1080  to  1003.  Prior  to  that 
he  served  In  Kurope,  first  as  deputy  chaplain 
for  the  UjS.  Army  forces  In  the  Kuropeaa 
area  and  second  as  chaplain  for  the  7th 
Army. 


In  addition  to  being  a  master  parachutist, 
the  much-decorated  chaplain  has  written 
two  books  on  his  experiences  with  airborne 
troops,  "Paratrooper  Padre"  and  "Look  Out 
Below." 

Chaplain  Sampson  jumped  Into  Nonnandy 
with  the  lOlst  Alrlxxme  Division  on  D  Day, 
was  captured  by  the  Germans  but  esci4>ed 
after  three  days.  Later  he  parachuted  Into 
Holland.  In  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  he  was 
ci^itured  by  the  enemy  again  and  spent 
the  last  eight  months  of  the  war  In  a  Ger- 
man prison  camp.  He  also  parachuted  Into 
Korea  with  combat  troops. 

Blr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFnCER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ESSAY  CONTEST:  CAN  DEMOCRACY 
KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  SPACE  AOE? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  the  annual  "week  that  is,"  during 
my  annuEil  tenure  in  the  Senate.  I  say 
"the  week  that  is,"  because  each  year  we 
conduct  In  the  State  of  Wyoming  a  state- 
wide contest  among  the  graduating  sen- 
iors of  all  Wyoming  high  schools.  The 
theme  of  the  contest  is  "Can  Democracy 
Keep  up  With  the  Space  Age?"  The  pur- 
pose of  the  contest  is  an  attempt  to  focxks 
attention  on  updating  and  upgrading  the 
democratic  processes,  so  that  they  shall 
continue  to  be  effective  in  these  modem 
times. 

Visting  my  office  this  week  are  the  two 
statewide  winners  of  the  contest.  The 
winners  spend  a  full  week  learning  the 
ropes,  so  to  speak,  of  congressional  con- 
duct and  activity,  and  other  processes  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  Washington. 

The  reason  why  I  take  this  time  today 
is  to  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
essays  that  the  two  winners  have  con- 
tributed. The  two  students  are  Miss 
Jeanne  Hanklns,  of  Greybull  High 
School.  Greybull.  Wyo..  and  John  David 
Atkins,  of  Rlverton  High  School.  River- 
ton,  Wyo. 

Their  accomplishnients  are  many. 
They  are  both  outstanding  students, 
keenly  Interested  In  the  policies  of  the 
world,  llielr  contributions  are  construc- 
tive, and  emphasize  that  there  is  indeed 
every  reason  to  believe  that  we  can  more 
than  keep  pcu^e  with  the  changing  times. 

The  substance  of  their  essays  is  not  po- 
litical. It  is  not  partisan  politics.  I  sup- 
pose that  everything  is  politics.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  students  participating 
in  this  contest  come  from  all  political 
persuasions.  That  makes  the  point  clear 
once  more  that  neither  party  happens  to 
have  a  monopoly  on  all  good  ideas,  on  all 
that  is  right,  or  on  all  good  people. 

The  dialog  concerning  democracy 
contributes  to  the  warp  and  woof  of 
American  political  ideas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  essays  of  Jeanne  Hanklns 
and  John  David  Atkins  be  printed  In  the 
Rccoso. 


June  8,  1966 


Tliere  being  no  objwwm,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  prlntHl  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
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(By  Jeanne  Hankim, 
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Democracy  la  govemm< 
This  means.  In  short, 
us  must  yield  to  the  wlU 
quent  rteotlociB  are  haid 
two  major  polltteal  partli 
area.    For,  to  gain  the 
the  people,  the  parties 
wishes  of  the  people, 
anoes  the  other.     Thla  Is 
poUtleal  party  system  hss 
the  history  ot  democrai 
same  reasoning  Is  the 
against  unlfleatlon  of 
we  are  Uvlng  In  now — i 
Ing,  n^ildly  changing 
problems  never  f aoed  1 

range  from  btrth  control  tfa(  nuclear  disarma- 
ment. Natvirally  this  recralres  a  better  In- 
formed pubUc.  I  \ 

Democracy  depends  no4  so  much  on  the 
problems  and  the  conditions  of  the  world, 
but  more  on  the  people.  ^|>athy  is  the  main 
danger.  If  the  public  nq  [longer  cares,  dC' 
mocracy,  as  we  now  kni 
We  must  learn  to  support] 
our  beUefli  as  wdl  as 
whose  Ideas  are  contrary 
emment.  We  must  nev( 
duty,  for  corruption  allps 
known  and  too  often  undl 
late.  We  must  never  leave] 
guy,"  for  he  is  protecting  his  Interests  not 
ours.  We  must  defend  our  freedoms  dili- 
gently. Voting  Is  the  tool,{%ut  we  must  know 
how  to  tise  It  property  foi^llt  to  be  effective. 
This  Involves  knowing  th«|  facts  and  circum- 
stances. Kach  of  us  must  Soake  this  his  own 
personal  responsibility.      | 

Protest  demonstrations  ^ve  spread  over  a 
wider  area  affecting  more  (tf  the  public.  Pro- 
test helps  to  build  a  stronger  America  when 
aimed  In  the  right  dlreetlcU,  which  Is  against 
those  who  dedre  to  use  vpe  government  for 
their  personal  gain.  Prot4«t  must  be  accom- 
panied by  patriotism  to  beioonstructlva. 

Support  Is  the  key  w^fd  In  democracy. 
This  means  we  must  Join  ^th  those  elected 
offlcials  who  are  trying  to  kssp  America  tree 
and  strong.  The  people  m  list  actively  engage 
in  politics  to  assure  their  niture  and  the  fu- 
ture of  their  children.  Ptide  In  ocmmunlty, 
pride  In  state,  and  pride  la  country  are  the 
reasons  each  citizen  does  take  an  Interest  in 
politics  and  therefore  In  the  welfare  ot  his 
own  country,  state,  and  o(Mununlty. 

Etaoe  discrimination  Is  4<w^""''"g  a  thing 
of  the  past>  Bqual  oppor  ^^nltlas  await  saoh 
•od  wary  American.  K'k  only  are  laws 
taianglng.  such  as  the  Cli  I|  Rights  Law  Just 
passed,  but  the  people  are  Aanglng, 
widaty  publldaed  Kn  Kl 
similar  antt-Negro 
eral  public  are  easting 
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how  to  dlacrtmlnate  between  the  honeet  pR^ 
posals  ot  demoeratio  leadew  and  aobveratve 
tactlca  of  communlstlo  lalUtratars. 

Prestige  Is  of  major  tmportanee  la  Intar- 
natlooal  relattonshlpa.  WhUe  Amerloan  boys 
are  fighting  tor  freedom  tn  South  Viet  Ram 
our  prestige  Is  rising  In  countries  who  value 
liberty.  llMre  Is  now  positive  proof  that 
America  htdds  firm  tn  her  beliefs.  In  those 
countries  who  seek  to  suppress  the  people's 
will  our  prestige  is  also  rising,  but  In  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  To  these  countries  the 
imited  States  Is  a  power  to  be  feared  for 
Viet  Nam  Is  definite  evidence  that  the  United 
States  will  even  wage  war  to  seciire  freedom. 

To  keep  up  with  the  Space  Age  the  pec^e 
must  grow.  They  must  grow  outward  toward 
their  fellow  man,  and  Inward  to  secure  a 
permanent  place  for  the  ideals  we  hold  so 
precious  now — ^the  Ideals  of  Indlvldiud  free- 
dom and  International  co-operation.  We 
must  be  strong  enough  to  cast  away  those 
beliefs  we  held  true  yesterday  If  today  they 
are  proven  false.  We  must  be  ready  to 
change,  but  we  must  be  sure  of  which  direc- 
tion the  change  will  guide  us. 

Democracy  can  keep  xip  with  the  Space 
Age  If  the  people  continue  to  grow.  Deci- 
sions wUl  be  harder  to  reach,  problems  will 
be  more  complex,  but  since  the  beginning 
of  time  the  world  has  become  more  complex. 
That  democratic  government  exists  In  Amer- 
ica— the  most  developed  and  advanced  oonn- 
try  on  the  earth — Is  nearly  proof  eno\igh  that 
democracy  can  keep  up.  If  we  refuse  to  be 
content  we  will  oontlnne  to  advance  and 
democracy  wUl  advance  too,  and,  hopefully, 
spread  to  other  natlosM.  If  we  have  pride 
In  our  country  and  government  other  na- 
tions win  follow.  Our  growth  and  active 
interest  in  our  own  democratic  govenimant 
wUl  seeure  a  place  tor  democracy  In  the 
^paoo  Age.  

Cam  DsMooasoT  Kor  Up  Wrrw  TBI  Spacx 
Ant 

(By  John  David  Atkins.  Biverton.  Wyo.) 

Here  in  the  year  of  1068,  we  are  certainly 
dwelling  In  the  Spaoe  Age.  Men  of  our 
time  WlU  soon  be  walking  on  the  moon,  cur- 
ing diseases  and  aliments  that  have  plagtied 
all  others  before  ns.  travrtlng  around  our 
globe  In  a  measure  of  hours,  and  even  en- 
joying fiewlisiiB  of  a  democracy.  Tet,  at  the 
same  time,  men  are  starving  to  death  every 
day,  «gt»Mng  and  klUing  miA  other,  enslav- 
ing one  another,  and  plotting  against  hu- 
manity in  general.  Oertalnly  the  ^Moe  Age 
IstheAgeattbeTwolitiemes.  THeextrems 
of  previously  unattalned  progress  and  genius, 
and  the  •xtrwne  ot  age-old  misery  and  In- 
humanity. It  the  ooneept  of  democracy,  a 
very  positive  eztreiM  la  the  story  of  man. 
Is  to  survive  and  floorish.  It  must  be  fully 
applied  to  the  Space  Age.  We  must  dsdloate 
the  genliiB  of  exiting  democracy.  In  addl- 
tton  to  Its  asseU  of  alnoere  people,  to  the 
Improvement  of  man's  conditions  the  world 
over.  It  democracy  la  to  keep  pace. 

Since  our  oonslderatlon  then  i^pplles  to 
all  men,  we  must  approadi  it  reaUsttcally. 
A  great  deal  of  the  accompUAaients  and 
progress  the  world  now  enjoya  results  tram 
the  United  States  and  Its  damoonttc  so- 
ciety. The  atmosphere  of  freedom  directly 
oorrespoDds  to  posMve  progress.  BeallsU- 
cally.  however,  most  of  the  world's  dtlsans 
tar  trcm  enjoy  basic  freedoms  and  rights, 
the  majority  of  these  people  are  not  pre- 
pared to  appreciate  and  guard  such  ri^ts, 
and  a  staable  portion  af  these  people  aalst  in 
conditions  unfriendly  to  them.  Itdemootacy 
is  to  eqiand  and  flourlab  the  world  over,  let 
alone  ke^  «p  with  oar  modam  ags,  soeh 
oondttiows  must  be  ehanged.  Danooraey 
will  not  bs  givan  an  opportunity  among  thess 
paopto  unleas  thisy  and  tlMlr  living  ooMb- 
ttoos  are  made  vndy  torlt. 


In  ordar  to  Introduce,  maintain,  and  in- 
sure demoeraey  anywhere,  guarantees  of  basic 
rights  and  human  dignity  must  be  preeent. 
No  true  progression  to  the  poeltive  extreme 
can  be  ubsuTiad  unices  the  pec^e  Involved 
are  in  an  atmosi^iiere  of  initial  freedom 
This  Is  one  of  the  fundamental  Issioni  of 
man's  strugglee  against  oppresMon  and  in- 
humanity. Today,  the  contrasts  ot  living 
standards  between  demoormtlo  nattons  and 
nations  ot  totalitarianism  are  Uvlng  testi- 
mony to  thla.  How  can  a  man  truly  be  an 
asset  to  his  eodety  if  fear  and  oppression 
are  blights  on  his  hope  for  the  futnref  How 
can  a  man  seek  to  Improve  his  Ute  and  that 
of  thoae  around  him  It  he  has  bean  stripped 
of  hla  Individuality?  A  human  being  void  of 
basic  freedom  and  dignity  la  trapped  in  a 
q>eU  of  the  status  quo  and  the  only  progiess 
for  him  and  his  society  is  backward. 

It  Is  obvious  then  that  the  future  successes 
and  development  of  democracy  lie,  at  least 
partly.  In  world-wide  expansion  of  funda- 
mental rights.  There  are  preeently  too  many 
people  In  the  world  who  are  denied  theee 
eesentlal  posseaslans,  and  only  in  gaining 
them,  will  they  be  able  to  contribute  to  the 
Space  Age's  positive  extreme.  If  more  or  lees 
Ignored  In  their  current  state  of  affairs,  thsse 
people  will  Impede  democracy's  progress. 
This  cannot  be  allowed  to  happen!  We.  who 
enjoy  democracy's  gifts,  must  be  prepared  to 
share  them  with  thoee  who  are  denied  them, 
and  be  willing  to  expand  these  gifts  through 
education  and  humanttarianlsm ,  If  this 
could  be  accompUehed.  pertutpa  a  frame  of 
mind  or  atutuda  would  be  created,  which 
would  be  conducive  to  democracy.  If  the 
inherent  human  dealras  tor  freedom  and 
dignity  could  be  achieved,  then  the  task  of 
sapanding  and  dcveloptng  democracy  would 
be  well  on  Its  way  to  realisation. 

BOwaver.  there  is  one  major  hindrance  In 
achieving  world-wide  dcaaocraey.  That  Is 
the  tack  that  millions  of  the  people  to  whom 
we  are  attempting  to  preeent  democracy'a 
opportunities,  are  not  prepared  for  them  and 
are  surrounded  by  eondittons  unsuitable  for 
damocraoy.  It  U  tpiite  obvtoos,  largtiy 
through  previous  expertenee.  that  deaaoe- 
racy  Is  a  rssponslblllty  whloh  the  starving, 
Btok.  Ignorant,  unediicated.  and  deprived  are 
not  prepared  or  abia  to  aooapC  All  too  often 
we  can  alt  back  and  obswis  a  sttuatton  whers 
democracy  (at  least,  so-called)  haa  bsen 
more  or  less  forced  upon  a  pstyle  who  are 
Incapable  of  maintaining  and  developing  It, 
and  soon  we  have  no  choloe  but  to  acknowl- 
edge an  unnecessary  failure.  We  must  first 
^>proach  the  root  of  the  problem.  It  is 
estahWsbed  that  the  wisknsMiis  and  plighU 
in  which  many  of  the  world's  dttasns  are 
trapped,  have  to  be  altered.  Tluee  people 
need  education,  healttx  sarrlceB.  and  nourish- 
ing food.  Tliay  need  the  chance  to  live  a  Ute 
oharaoteristle  of  the  Spaoe  Age;  and  we,  the 
prodxiots  and  foundation  of  democracy'a 
genius,  must  htip  them  to  achieve  this. 

■MsnttaUy,  though.  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  such  a  task  hss  been  the  dream  of 
men  sinoa  early  chrlllaatlnn.  and  to  acoom- 
pIlBh  this  aaeaas  doing  something  that  has 
never  been  done  before.  TIUs  task  or  qusst 
must  ba  approached  realUtlcaUy,  for  U  Is 
mammoth  In  stature.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  carry  it  on  tor  years,  perhaps,  before  It  U 
realised.  We  must  utUlae  the  progressive 
splrtt  and  Immense  faeidtlee  of  the  Space 
Age  In  a  truly  pioneer  taihten.  It  at  least  a 
constructive  effort  is  made  toward  ujdlttlng 
man  ai^  their  oondttlons.  a  dofialta  tm- 
provtment  wlU  be  noted  and  the  dream  ot 
demoeraey  for  aU  win  be  somewhat  closer  to 
reaUty.  One  thing  U  certain  though.  De- 
mocracy, espeelaUy  In  tWs  canplaa  era  ot 
ours  wltli  Its  staggering  problems,  carries  no 
guarantee  of  perptoal  ealstenee.  »  most 
ba  protaetsd.  dsvalcpad.  and  eosMnuaUy 
ftr. 
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We.  who  an  1— rttwt  Mijofkblc  ttras  in  tb* 
Bpaoc  Ac*  w«  ■uliijwt  to  nuBMroai  cppcrtu- 
nltlM  and  nqKHMtbUtttM.  W*  hav*  tbo  op- 
portunltlM  o<  f  nt—tic  twthnologVil  png- 
naa.  gr«*t  aoetal  MtraaoM,  uod  a  damoamtlo 
■oelBty.  likMhM  m  taav*  tlM  n^MiwlbimiM 
of  malntalnlm  our  progr— loni.  halplng 
thoM  who  an  dmled  aoch  adTantasaa.  and 
praaervtoc  our  damoCTacy.  It  la  obvtoua 
that  tba  Spaoa  Ac*  >a  ittlmarlly  dap«Dd«it 
upon  dcmoenej,  ttMnfor*.  the  further  de- 
velopment and  aKpanaion  of  thla  aceleea  eon- 
oept  U  a  niciwelty.  If  the  Bpaoe  Ac*  !■  to 
oonttnue  at  Ita  preaent  rata  towarda  the  poal- 
tlve  aortreme.  then  demoeraej  muat  keep 
pace,  and  thla  haa  to  be  the  goal  of  ua  who 
now  poaaaaa  It.  Vtar  the  aohlevflmenta  of  the 
flpaoe  Age  to  be  world-wide,  democracy  muat 
be  world-wide.  Tee,  If  we  dealn,  democracy 
can  keep  up  with  the  Space  Ace. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  ftbMooe  of  •  guorum. 

Tbib     PRB8IDINO     OFFICER.    The 
elerk  wUl  odl  the  roU. 
.    Ttw  teglHlatiTe  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
therolL 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Prestdeot,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSIDDIQ  (WFICER.  Without 
objection,  H  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESSMAN  CULVER  TESTIFIES 
FOR  PROXMIRE  SCHOOL  UHJS.  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  many  individuals  and  organl- 
iatl<»is  testifying  in  behalf  of  my  bill 
to  make  the  school  milk  program  per- 
manent and  incretwing  Federal  funding 
for  the  program  during  hearings  held 
May  13,  was  Representative  Johk  Cdlvbr, 
of  Iowa. 

Representative  CVLvn  correctly  em- 
phasised the  nutritional  aspects  of  the 
program  in  stating: 

At  a  time  whan  we  an  incnaalncly  etreaa- 
Inc  the  vital  alcnlfloanee  of  educational  ex- 
eeUenoe  and  phyaloal  fltneee.  It  la  certainly 
moat  neoeeaary  to  Inaun  that  thla  ■uooeaaful 
program  la  continued.  It  waa  daaltroed  aa  a 
nutritional  procram,  not  a  welfan  one,  and 
I  am  oonvlnoed  that  thla  cmphaala  ahould 
not  now  be  chanced. 

Unf  ortunatdy  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  tmis  a  means  test  to  recipients 
of  sehocd  milk  which  spotlights  financial 
need  while  completely  disregarding  nu- 
tritional need.  This  is  essential  if  the 
administration  is  to  limit  the  program 
to  a  mere  3  million  of  the  18  million  boys 
and  girls  now  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. However  it  overlooks  the  fact  that 
nutritional  shortcomings  are  observable 
in  children  from  all  rlawswt  of  our  society 
and  that  these  shortcomings  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  not  only  on  the  ablU^  to 
learn  but  on  the  future  effectiveness  of 
America's  Ufeblood— Its  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Representative  Cmvn's  state- 
ment be  included  in  the  Rccon  at  this 
point 

Ttere  belnff  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobb.  as  follows: 

aramasH*  or  Bow.  Jowit  O.  Culvib.  Rara»- 

aarniMivs  zw  oniinaMS  nwat  nn  SaooicD 

OoMvaaaaBOWax.  Duiaaui  or  Iowa 

Mr.  Obatnaan,  I  wlah  to  thank  you  aad  the 

dlatlngiilahed  memben  oC  the  aubounmtttee 


for  affocdlBg  me  this  opportunity  to  submit 
teeUmony  <m  the  Importanoe  of  the  veelal 
aehool  mttk  program. 

At  a  tima  when  we  an  Inereaalngly  itreaa 
Ing  the  vital  algnlflfranfie  of  educational  ex- 
cellenee  and  phyaloal  fttneaa.  It  la  oertalnly 
moat  naoaaaary  to  Inaun  that  thla  auooeaaful 
program  la  oontlnued.  It  waa  deelgned  aa  a 
nutritional  procram.  not  a  welfan  one,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  thla  emphaala  ahould 
not  now  be  chanced. 

Since  theae  procrama  wen  flnt  eatabUahed, 
we  have  not  only  been  feeding  our  aehool 
chlldnn.  but  we  have  been  eatabUahlng 
aound  and  laatlng  nutritional  hablta  aa  weU. 
Longer  aehool  days,  longer  bua  routea,  and 
the  employment  of  mothers  away  from  home 
make  the  role  of  the  aehool  milk  and  lunch 
piograma  mon  Important  than  ever  befon. 

I  was  therefon  de^ly  disturbed  by  the 
budcet  bureau's  pn^waed  reduction  in  funds 
for  the  special  milk  program  by  almost  80 
percent  for  the  owning  fiscal  year,  and  at 
that  time  I  intiod\ieed  leglalatlon  In  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlvee  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram with  an  adequate  appropriation  to  as- 
sun  the  continued  availability  of  milk  at  a 
moderate  price  for  consumption  In  our  Na- 
tion's acboola. 

During  flacal  year  1044,  over  60  million 
half-pints  of  milk  wen  served  to  students 
In  the  State  of  Iowa  under  this  program. 
Last  year.  In  Cedar  Ri4>lds  al<»ie  almoet  one 
million  half-plnta  wen  served  throu^  the 
special  milk  program,  and  in  one  month 
mon  than  26,800  half -pints  wen  distributed 
to  school  chlldnn  In  Dubuque. 

The  effect  of  the  pr(^>oeed  cuts  would  al- 
most certainly  impoee  further  strains  upon 
already  overburdened  property  tazea  and 
local  school  budceta.  aa  well  aa  Inereaalnc 
the  cost  of  milk  to  our  school  children.  Of- 
ficials of  the  Iowa  school  lunch  procram  have 
predicted  that  such  action  would  reeult  In 
niany  aehool  admlnlstraton  dropplnc  the 
special  mUk  procram  altogether. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  of  Be|are- 
aentattvea  has  seen  fit  to  provide  9108  million 
to  the  school  milk  program  in  the  agricul- 
tural an>roprlatlonB  bill  which  we  pawed 
last  month,  and  I  am  h(>peful  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  almllar  action  In  the  Immediate 
days  ahead. 

It  Is,  howevor,  equally  Important  that  w* 
eonaider  thla  extremely  suooeeaful  and 
popular  program  on  a  long-term  basia  ao  aa 
to  eliminate  the  confusion  which  cam*  about 
thla  year  with  the  recommended  budget  cuta 
which  threatened  the  continuation  of  the 
whole  procram. 

I  therefon  urge  your  favorable  oonsidera- 
tlon  of  leglalatlon  In  thla  area  ao  that  In 
the  coming  yean  aehool  children  wlU  eon- 
tinue  to  receive  the  benefita  of  thla  hl|^y 
auoceeaful  program,  which  haa  been  ao  Im- 
portant to  our  overall  educational  effort. 


TRIBXTTE  TO  CYRUS  8.  CHINO 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently. Mr.  Cjrrus  8.  Chlng,  who  has 
rightly  been  called  the  Nation's  most 
highly  esteemed  management-labcy  rda- 
Uons  counselor,  celebrated  his  90th  birth- 
day. Tliat  he  has  readied  this  age  with- 
out diminution  of  his  insic^t,  IntdUgence. 
and  commonsenae  is  evidenced  br  his  re- 
maiks  in  a  recent  interview  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  I  wWi  that  I  had  had  the 
<WPortunl^  to  woi^  with  this  man  per- 
sonally. The  Vice  President  haa  had 
such  an  opportunity,  and  has  woken 
glowingly  to  me  of  his  esteem  for  Mr. 
Ctaing,  and  of  their  ckMe  friendship.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
that  article  In  the  Ooiraussiioirtt  Rboobb. 


Tliere  being  no  objectl<m.  the  artlde 
was  wder^  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoto, 
as  follows: 

[Ttcm  the  Wadilngtoa  Best.  May  IB.  IMS] 
Thb  Ou>  Laaoa  FaacncsKxa  Fmsa  Both  Smsa 


(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

At  90,  Cyrua  8.  Chlng  haa  become  pervene. 
He  decUnee  to  utter  the  blUowlng  words  of 
advice  and  the  honored  ellchee  that  an  com- 
manded for  a  birthday  interview.  Itaelf  one  at 
Journalism's  most  monumental  ellchea. 

By  right  and  tradltloo.  aa  he  faoea  non- 
agenarian status  Saturday,  Chlng  ahould  de- 
dan  that  compared  to  the  way  things  used 
to  be,  things  now  an  either  (1)  going  to  hell 
in  a  hack  or  (3)  aimply  wonderful.  Ih  fact, 
however,  he  thlnka  things  an  about  as  they 
have  always  been  and  an  likely  to  remain 
that  way. 

Perhape  this  Is  because  Chlng  himself  is 
as  he  has  alwaya  been  and  is  equally  likely 
to  remain  that  way.  A  Uttle  arthritis  In  the 
legs,  to  be  sure,  which  makea  locomotlan,  a 
nulaance,  but  for  the  rest,  no  change.  The 
atatun  la  sUll  6-feet-7,  the  weight  an  un- 
varying 230  pounds,  the  grip  of  the  huge  ham 
of  a  hand — scarred  when  he  took  the  full  cur- 
rent of  the  Boston  elevated  railway  system 
through  bis  body — as  strong  as  ever. 

He  eats  everything,  sleeps  like  a  baby  and 
his  only  concession  to  the  yean  is  to  have 
weeded  down  "slightly"  a  pipe  collection  that 
once  numbered  138.  The  hundred  or  eo  left 
still  permit  application  to  tobacco  during  all 
waking  momenta. 

A  lifetime  devoted  to  the  impoealble  art  of 
making  people  get  along  with  each  other,  a 
lifetime  In  which  he  became  America's  most 
famous,  skillful  and  esteemed  mediator  of 
dlaputaa  between  labor  and  management,  has 
left  Oy  Chlng  with  few  illusions  about  either. 
He  la  not  cynical,  but  neither  is  he  romantic. 

Chlng  tends  to  agree  with  the  current 
lament  that  the  labor  movement  Is  no  longer 
the  source  of  the  scintillating  new  social  and 
economic  philoeophy  and  theory  that  it  was 
In  the  New  Deal,  30  yean  ago. 

The  reason,  he  suspects.  Is  that  labor  lead- 
en now  have  such  vested  Interest  In  their 
Jobe,  and  memben  an  ao  exclualvely  con- 
cerned with  a  monetary  qidd  pro  quo  tar 
their  dues— a  "nleksl-ln-the-«lot  mentality," 
Chlng  calls  It — that  dedication  to  a  oause 
haa  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  As  a  result, 
nnlooa  do  not  enjoy  the  public  esteem  they 
once  had. 

"I'm  afraid  the  labor  movement  doesnt 
have  the  Impact  on  society  it  used  to," 
CTtog  obeerves.  "When  the  AFL  and  the 
CIO  wen  In  competition.  It  led  to  some  ef- 
fervescent thought.  Their  merger  waa  a 
good  thing,  but  now  that  they  go  along  the 
aame  line,  something  haa  been  lost." 

For  the  futun,  Ct^ng  aeea  a  hard  row  for 
unlona  to  hoe.  The  number  of  factory  pro- 
duction workan  tends  to  decline  even  aa  pro- 
duction itaelf  Increaaea  with  mon  mechanl- 
eal  and  teohn<dogleal  Improvementa.  When 
the  labor  force  grows  Is  In  the  service  trades, 
irtileh  an  much  mon  dlfflcult  to  organise. 

"Somehow  management  has  taken  better 
can  of  the  white-collar  worken,"  Chine  ar- 
guea.  "It'a  therefon  harder  to  organise 
them.  Besldea,  they  dont  seem  to  want  to 
Jeopardise  that  monthly  pay  check  by  having 
a  light.  The  blu*-ooUar  worken  wen  mon 
courageous." 

Not  that  Chlng  Is  In  favor  of  strikes.  Far 
tram  It;  he  thinks  then  an  too  many  today, 
even  though  then  an  fewer  than  then  used 
to  be.   As  Chlng  sees  It,  this  Is  what  has  hap- 
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Modem  tnstltutloos  much  Improved  over 
th*  past,  an  able  to  oope  with  what  used  to 
be  th*  dlfleult  prrMmm  llghti  ofwr  baale 
ewmami*  iasuaa,  sneh  aa  wagaa  and  boors. 
tb»  plaguing  questloa  at  union 
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secuilty  Is  largely  acdvafi;  union  fear  that 
management  will  destroy  their  organlaatlona 
has  virtually  dlsappaareil. ; 

Testimony  to  the  efllMcy  of  unions  and 
management  acceptance  m  them,  comee  from 
the  relative  eaae  of  latv  relatlona  in  the 
new  industrtes  that  bai  e^  developed  In  the 
atomic  age  alnce  the  war.  | 

"It's  pntty  terrifying  |to  visualise  what 
might  have  happened  U  jthen  hadnt  been 
the  atablliaing  influenctj  of  the  unions," 
Chlng  says. 

But  today'a  problemsl  {are  different  and 
are  not  being  very  skillfu^y  dealt  with  either 
by  labor  or  by  management.  The  Issue  is 
Job  security  under  the  pressure  of  tech- 
nological labor-saving  diavelopmenta — auto- 
mation, sybernetlcs,  wbat->bave-7ou. 

"The  idea  of  forcing  Industry  to  freeze  peo- 
ple on  the  Job  regardleealof  company  invest- 
ment In  improved  {M-odiiotion  machinery  is 
shortsighted  on  the  part  cf  labor.  But  man- 
agement's unwUlingnees  to  face  the  problem 
that,  in  the  short  run,  new  machinery  la 
going  to  cost  the  jobs  of  i  certain  ntimber  of 
employee— and  that  something  haa  to  be 
done  for  thoee  who  atb  hurt — Is  equally 
Bhortalghted.  [1 

"What's  needed  a  realw&tion  on  the  part 
of  both  labor  and  man^ement  that  they 
have  to  live  together.       ,  , 

SmX  SOMX  AVAC^BOKIBIU 

"Sun.  big  Industry  is  i  pealing  with  Ubor 
In  a  much  more  civilized  way  and  unions 
an  smarter  in  not  pulling  off  every  strike 
that  they  thnaten.  Butjiou  still  have  a  lot 
of  labor  unions  that  preach  enmity:  you 
still  have  a  lot  of  hard-noeed  people  on  the 
management  side  who  want  to  punish  some- 
body for  something. 

"Trouble  Is,  if  you  had  them  swap  placee — 
labor  for  management  and  management  for 
labor — each  would  act  Just  like  the  other 
does.  Human  natun  hasn't  changed  in  8000 
yean,  and  I  don't  aee  any  problems  now  that 
weren't  present  60  yeanj^go." 

So  how  to  work  toward  a  solution? 
Ching's  answer,  not  unnaturally,  takea  the 
form  of  a  commercial  for, the  institution  of 
the  mediator. 

"A  lot  of  unlona  have  I  sat  preetlge  In  feel- 
ing that  every  time  thdv  have  a  dlapute, 
they  have  to  strike.  Bui  In  modem  days, 
the  strike  method  is  oftm  outdated. 

"Mind  you.  I  wouldn't  have  strikes  out- 
lawed. But  there  are  other  ways  of  solving 
dlsputee.  For  instance,  eontracts  sho\ild  be 
written  to  provide  arbltrkkon  as  a  terminal 
point  to  disagreement.     ]  | 

"And  mon  and  mon, 'the  partlea  should 
bring  in  mediators  during  the  dispute.    The 
parUea  ahould  aelect  two 
outslden  to  come  In 
and  counsel  while  the 
before  the   bitter   end, 
boiling  and  positions  an  : 

"A  lot  of  marrlagee 
the  marriage  counselor.' 


or  three  impartial 

give  them  advice 

>ute  la  golngoon, 

hen  tempen  an 

been  aaved  by 


THK  leil  SALVJUSS  JOB 

In  principle.  Chlng  shonld  have  hung  up 
his  hat  long  years  ago  anf  devoted  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  salmon  flshli  A,  which  he  adores. 
Heaven  knows  he  ploweilTin  the  vineyards 
for  a  long  time. , 

It  began  in  1912,  after  ihe  disastrous  Bos- 
ton Elevated  BaUway  stilke,  when  the  de- 
feated company  promote  ^  Chlng  to  labor 
adviaer  in  the  hope  tha  ;Th*  could  aalvag* 
something  from  the  mini  !  He  did,  and  went 
on  to  do  the  same  for  United  States  Rubber, 
and  In  the  procees  became  the  Nation's  most 
highly  esteemed  managen  iSnt-labor  relations 
counselor.  I 

Still  representing  mana^  unent.  he  went  on 
the  MaUcnal  Defense  MiiUaUon  Board  In 
iMi  and  then  to  the  War  jtbor  Board.  But 
after  the  war.  he  graduated  to  being  not 
''^uugeiBsnt'B  man  but  >h*  pubUc's  man. 


// 


and  became  the  director  of  the  ftderal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service.  That  labor 
accepted  a  former  management  man  In  that 
poaltlon  was  testimony  enou^  to  his  repu- 
tation for  Impartiality. 

He  left  the  Job  in  19S2.  but  he  waa  bade 
In  harness  the  next  year  as  the  imparttai 
director  of  a  Government  board  to  handle 
disputes  In  the  atomic  energy  Industry.  Aa 
late  as  1961,  he  pulled  off  a  sensatl<mal  set- 
tlement of  a  dispute  at  the  Banford,  Wash., 
atomic  plant. 

He  is  still  on  the  Job.  With  his  apartment 
as  office,  he  works  anywhere  from  a  few 
houn  to  a  full  day,  five  ^ys  a  week,  as  labor 
niatlons  consultant.  His  clients  an  from 
management. 

"I'm  mostly  In  disagreement  with  them." 
Chlng  growls  amiably,  "but  you'd  better  not 
say  that."  | 

HARD  DECISIONS 

« 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  an  edltpilbl  in 
the  Washington  Dally  News  which  em- 
phasizes this  certainty  about  our  stand 
in  Vietnam:  We  cannot  flinch. 

The  News  cites  President  Johnson's 
statement  that  our  Job,  and  the  Job  of 
the  South  Vietnamese,  is  hard  and  f  rus- 
trasting.  It  agrees  with  him  that  there 
can  be  no  easy  or  Instant  solutions.  Dis- 
sension among  elements  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  make  the  fact  more  obvious. 

Yet,  the  newspaper  tells  us,  there  have 
been  recent  signs  that  the  situation  may 
not  be  as  dlfflcult  as  it  has  seemed.  And 
the  editorial  reminds  us  that  Uie  prob- 
lons  that  would  result  if  we  dared  to 
withdraw  from  Vietnam  would  be  far 
more  dangerous  than  the  risks  posed  by 
our  presence. 

We  did  not  flinch  when  the  Japanese 
swept  across  the  Paclflc,  the  newspaper 
declares.  And  we  cannot  flinch  now.  be- 
cause the  stakes  are  the  same. 

I  ask  unanimous  consmt  that  the  Daily 
News  editorial  be  printed  at  tills  point  In 
the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News. 

Ma.y  23, 1960) 

Hakd,  Habo  Dscisioms 

President  Johnson  Saturday  said  this: 

"The  South  Vietnamese  axe  trying  to  btilld 
a  natton.  They  have  to  do  thU  in  the  teeth 
of  communist  efforts  to  take  the  country 
over  by  force.  It  Is  a  hard  and  frustntlng 
Jbb  and  then  la  no  easy  aiuwer,  no  Instant 
solution,  to  any  of  the  problems  they  face." 

Mr.  Johnson  easily  could  have  panphrased 
that  statement  from  our  own  point  of  view: 

We  an  trying  to  help  the  South  Vietna- 
mese build  a  nation  in  the  teeth  of  commu- 
nist aggreeaion,  terrorism  and  all-out  war. 
That,  In  Itself,  is  hard  and  frustntlng,  for 
MM  and  for  the  South  Vletiuuueee.  It  Is 
much  harder  and  much  mon  frustrating  be- 
cause of  the  riotous  rtlssftnnlnn  among  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves. 

Obvioiisly,  then  an  no  easy  answen,  no 
Instant  solutions,  either  to  the  problem  of 
communist  aggression  or  to  the  turmoil 
am(mg  the  South  Vietnamese. 

ThU  means  infinitely  hard  decisions  to  be 
made  in  Washington— «nd  In  Saigon. 

The  natural  reacticHi  to  recent  develop- 
menU  In  Viet  Nam  Is  to  think:  Well.  If  th* 
Vietnamese,  who  have  the  most  at  stake, 
cant  unite  in  fighting  their  own  war,  why 
ahould  we  not  come  home;  wlthdnw  our 
troope? 


The  Buddhist  rebelllOD  evidently  haa  ham- 
pered the  war.  Surrender  of  the  Da  Nang 
Buddhists  may  end  the  rebellion,  at  least  for 
a  while.  If  it  ahould  go  on  to  become  a 
full-scale  eonfllct,  it  could  be  sulddal.  The 
United  Statea  and  other  alUea  might  have 
no  choice  except  to  pull  out. 

But  the  time  for  that  decision  Is  not  yet. 
Already  then  an  algns — small  onss.  yea,  but 
reported  by  competent  newamexk — that  the 
aituation  may  not  be  quite  as  Imiposslble  aa 
It  has  seemed.  Bluster  and  foment  may  be 
evidence  of  the  ambition  of  the  Buddhist 
trouble-maken,  but  not  necessarUy  of  their 
lasting  stnngth. 

The  risks  of  continued  U.S.  preeence  in 
Viet  Nam  patently  an  haaardous.  But  the 
problems  which  would  follow  wlthdnwal 
vrould  be  far  mon  dangerous.  We  cannot 
deeert  Tliailand,  or  Iiialayala.  The  price  of 
yielding  to  communist  aggression  la  either 
mon  yielding  or  a  greater  war. 

It  la  hard,  frustrating,  and  costly.  So  it 
was  when  the  Japanese  swept  the  Paclflc. 
We  did  not  flinch  then.  We  cannot  flinch 
now,  because  the  stakea,  in  the  long  run, 
an  the  same. 


THE  CHURCH  VERSUS  POLLUTION 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  June  7  issue  of  the  Bfomlng 
News  of  Wilmington.  DeL.  makes  the 
point  that  churches  have  found  pollu- 
tion of  our  air  and  water  relevant  to  the 
1,500-year-old  tradition  of  praying  for 
a  bountiful  harvest. 

The  comment  which  the  editorial  dtes 
indicates  how  widespread  is  the  national 
concern  for  cleaning  up  air  and  water 
pollution. 

This  national  concern  is  also  reflected 
in  the  sincere  efforts  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
to  provide  the  best  possible  tools  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

Because  of  its  relevance,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  entitled 
"The  Church  Versus  Pollution"  be  in- 
serted at  this  p<^t  in  the  Rxcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wilmington  Morning  News.  Jim* 

7,  19M] 

Tkb  Chubcb  Vbsct  PoLLxmoir 

One  of  the  favorite  worda  In  religious  cir- 
cles nowadays  is  "relevant."  Churchmen  an 
constantly  telling  each  other  that  if  they 
want  anybody  to  listen,  they  must  make  the 
church's  meesage  nlevant  to  modem  timea. 

Now  then  haa  oome  to  our  deak  a  churoh 
pronoxmoement  that  sewns  about  as  relevant 
as  a  church  announcement  can  get. 

It  oomee  from  Foi' tress  Fraas  and  It  was 
designed  for  use  as  the  back  page  of  oongn- 
gatlonal  bulletlna  on  Bogate  Sunday  about 
three  weeks  ago. 

FIrat  It  tells  how  that  paitleular  Sunday 
became  an  occasion  of  praysn  for  a  bounti- 
ful harveat.  a  tradition  that  dates  back  to 
the  year  462.  Then  it  proceeda  to  make  the 
l,5p0-year-old  tradition  nlevant: 

"Since  that  time,  man  has  Improved  his 
stewardahlp  of  the  scdl,  and  we  stand  bleeeed 
today  with  abundant  harvests.  But  what  of 
the  rest  of  man'a  Ckxl-glven  environment — 
land,  air.  water  and  th^  natural  b*autyt 

"Acroaa  the  nation,  wells  an  running  dry, 
reeervotn  an  depleted,  flab  an  dying,  bmchee 
an  unsafe  for  bathing  and  oommunlttes  n- 
tlon  water.  Tet  man  heedleesly  dumps  over 
a  million  gallons  of  waste  every  second  into 
the  nation's  waterways. 

■This  terwuponstble  stewardship  has  suc- 
ceeded In  ponuttng  every  major  river  system 
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Xb»  oulcAtar*  of  *»  man  vorrlad 
sbout  watar.  •tendlac  tiiw  ilMp  la  wwrnfa 
and  «hootlng  roekata  at  tba  moon.'  Aa  tba 
crlala  InteniUai.  laC  na  baed  tba  eaU  to 
prayer.  Jotn  tha  affort  to  mnova  waata  and 
natora  to  natural  puiltj  tba  abundaaea  of 
wat«r  Ood  wlabaa  to  pniVlda  for  aU." 

Soma  peopla  who  baUava  tba  cbureb 
abould  atay  oat  otf  political  laauea  may  raaet 
uafavarably.  but  otbaca  will  ba  bappy  to  aaa 
a  moral  laaoa  drawn  on  a  aubjaet  wbara 
oommnnltlaa  too  oCtan  drac  tbalr  Xaat. 

Wa  tuq|>paa  to  baUara  tba  word-plctura  of 
modam  man  atanrtlng  knaa-daap  In  aawage  la 
overdrawn,  and  tbat  It  la  an  orar-almpUflca- 
tlon  to  daaorlba  arary  bnparfaot  aawage  aya- 
taqi  aa  irra^Mtutbla  atawardablp.  But  wa 
tfiara  tba  daatra  tor  unpoUutad  watar  aya- 
tama  mm  a  national  goal  and  welcome  tba 
Intataat  ot  rMgloua  laadera  In  tbU  nattonal 
problam. 

OMBtTDS&CAM  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLDliBIA 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mlssoorl.  Mr.  President, 
for  several  montlu.  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  has  been  atudylng  the  opera- 
tion of  iPmoet  fascinating  office:  the 
ombudsman.  As  I  have  informed  my 
colleagues  ^on  many  occasions,  the  om- 
budsman is  a  form  of  citizens'  defender; 
he  is  the  man  who  fights  dty  hall.  Often, 
the  eases  axid  complaints  which  come  to 
the  ombudsman  are  trlylal,  but  Justice 
is  never  a  trivial  matter. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  complimented  the 
Evening  Star's  "Action  Line"  column  and 
said  that  this  column  is  today  the  near- 
est thing  the  District  has  to  an  ombuds- 
m*n.  I  also  stated  that  I  Intend  to  pro- 
poae  a  bill  which  would  create  an  official 
ombudsman  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.   This  bni  is  very  near  completion. 

WTOP  radio  and  television  has  recent- 
ly run  a  number  of  editorials  urging  the 
creation  of  an  ombudsman  here  in  the 
District  of  C(dumbia.  Jack  Jurey,  speak- 
ing for  WTOP,  calls  the  ombudsman  a 
"public  protector."  I  support  and  shall 
Introduce  a  bill  to  create  such  an  om- 
budsman, the  public  protector  that 
WTOP  refers  to.  It  should  be  made 
perfectly  clear,  however,  that  an  om- 
budsman Is  not  a  substitute  for  local  self- 
government  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  voted  for  the  Senate-passed  home  rule 
bill  and  will  continue  to  support  princi- 
ples of  local  self-government. 

I  ask  unanimous  oonsent  to  insert  at 
this  point  In  the  Rbcobo  the  editorials 
referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoko, 
as  follows: 
[T^la  adttorlal  waa  broadoaat  on  June  a  and 

S.  196S.  ont  Wtoe  radio  and  taleTlslon) 
DanocT  ov  OoLmcaza  Poblic  Paoracroa — I 

Tbla  la  a  WTX>P  Editorial. 

Slnca  about  two  out  of  tbrea  people  wbo 
llva  In  tba  Olatrtct  weren't  born  here,  tbe 
raaldenta  of  tbla  community  need  aU  tbe  belp 
ibay  can  gat  In  daallng  wltb  their  municipal 
autborltlaa.  Kven  a  natlTe-bom  Waahlng- 
tonlan  baa  troubla  undaratandlng  bow  this 
dty  runa. 

Wbat  wa  bava.  of  oouraa.  U  a  board  of  ovar- 
.lorda  appolntad  by  tba  Praaldant:  a  federal 
Judiciary  wltb  many  tndapandant  Ideas;  a 
aobool  board  wblcb  apparaatly  la  raaponalbla 
to  no  one;  an  aatoundlng  proUfaratlon  of 
boarda,  aganelaa  and  oommlaalona.  many  of 
wblcb  never  meet;  varloaa  and  aundry  con- 


lan  wbo  ar«  anmaabart  In  Dlatrlct  af- 
falia  for  one  raaaon  or  anotbar;  and.  balplng 
aupport  tba  wbola  atructura.  a  DC  bureano- 
raey  conalatlng  of  thwiaanda  of  amployaa 
wbo  have  coma  to  undantand  tbat.  under  tba 
preaant  aebama  of  tblnga.  wbat  tbe  cnUnary 
Waablngton  dtiaen  may  want  baa  vary  low 
priority. 

It  la  aaking  anttraly  too  mueb  to  aipact 
tbat  ordinary  dtlaan  to  grapple  wltb  tba 
macbanlnn  of  local  DO  government.  Too 
many  offlclala  dont  reaUy  care  about  bla 
proldama:  too  many  functionaries  are  out  to 
lunch;  too  muob  paper  la  abuffled  too  rapidly 
for  any  oonatruotlva  aaalatanoe.  Tba  only 
aolutlon  wa  can  aaa— abort  of  an  alaetad 
local  government  under  which  tba  Individual 
would  mean  lomatbUig — ^ia  a  Public  Pro- 
tector. Tbla  would  be  a  man,  paid  from  pub» 
lie  funda,  who  would  have  the  autborlty  to 
receive  and  act  on  dtiaen  oomplalnta  of 
oOlclal  abuaea  and  transgreaalona.  Tbe  Pub- 
lic Protector  Idea  la  notblng  aaw— there  have 
been  such  Indlvlduala  In  Scandinavia  since 
about  tba  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
oentnry.  Bacauaa  Waablngton,  D.O.,  baa  a 
local  gorammant  wltb  a  nineteenth  century 
Savor,  now  aaana  a  good  time  to  adopt  tbe 
Public  Protector  eonoept. 

Tbla  waa  a  WTOP  Editorial.  Jack  Jurey 
q;>eaklng  for  WTOP. 

(Tbla  editorial  waa  broadcast  on  June  8  and 
4,  l»ee,  over  WTOP  radio  and  televlalon] 

DxaraxcT  or  Colttmbia  Pmuc  Paoncroa — ^n 

Tbla  la  a  WTOP  Editorial. 

Queatlon:  Who  speaks  for  tbe  dtlzana  of 
the  District  of  Columblaf 

Anawer:  Nobody.    Not  reaUy  and  cOdally. 

The  realdent  of  tbla  btieaguerad  enclave 
of  anthorltarlanlsm  quickly  leama  several 
lasaona  U  ba  attampU  to  deal  dlrecUy  wltb 
Diatnot  of  Columbia  government.  VlrBt.tbat 
It  la  alwaya  dlttcult  and  sometimes  vlrtuaUy 
Impossible  to  reach  the  official  dUactly  In- 
volved In  a  dtlzen'a  complaint.  Second,  tbat 
tba  offldal.  If  he  U  nnally  located,  U  too 
often  unreaponslve  to  some  of  tbe  normal 
preaaures  of  public  office. 

In  any  other  Amarlean  dty.  a  taxpayer  may 
caU  bla  mayor  or  councilman  and  place  a 
detauad.  qwetflc  oomplatnt  about  aome  error 
of  commission  or  omission.  That  taxpayer 
may  ba  aura,  that  hU  complaint  wlU  receive 
attention  because  there  la  a  vote  Involved. 
Nothing  moves  a  polltldan  quite  so  quickly 
aa  the  prospect  of  gaining  or  losing  a  vote. 

In  tbe  Dlatrlct  tbare  are  the  Dlatrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia Commlaalonera,  two  civlllana,  one 
military.  Tbeee  gentlemen  are  estimable,  no 
doubt,  but  are  not  chosen  by  Waablngton 
dtlzena.  They  are  appdnted  by  tha  Fred- 
dent,  not  elected  by  tbe  people.  Conaequent- 
ly  tbe  District  Building's  responaa  time  to 
tbe  wishes  of  Waablngtonlana  la  lethargic. 
Indeed,  one  of  tbe  Commlsdoners'  prime 
functions  Is  to  close  their  doors  and  lower 
their  window  shades  so  as  to  make  basic  de- 
cldona  concerning  this  city  well  away  from 
the  acruUny  of  the  Inhabltanu  most  directly 
concerned. 

At  the  White  House,  the  President's  District 
of  Colimibla  adviser  has  an  office,  but  Is  only 
flaetlngly  In  touch  with  day-by-day  opera- 
tions of  District  government.  On  tbe  HIU,  tbe 
oongreadonal  panjandruma  are,  for  tbe  moat 
pcut,  aloof  from  run-of-tbe-mlU  Dlatrlct  of 
Columbia  problems. 

Meantime,  the  District  of  Columbia  bu- 
reaucracy grlnda  along — mavtng  decisions 
and  Issuing  ordera.  ablelded  by  platoona  of 
secretaries  and  aaalstanta. 

There  la  little  hdp  for  Waablngton  red- 
dents  there — which  Is  why  this  dty,  perbapa 
mora  than  any  otbw  on  the  North  American 
continent,  needs  a  Public  Protector  to  help 
safeguard  tbe  little  guy  from  a  big  dty,  non- 
repreaentatlve  government. 

TbU  waa  a  WTOP  Editorial,  Jack  Jurey 
speaking  for  WTOP. 


(■mis  editorial  waa  broadcaat  on  June  S,  and 

8, 1086.  ovar  WTOP  radio  and  televlalon] 
DuiaxcT  or  CoLuicBia  Pdbuc  Paoraorua — itt 

nua  la  a  WTOP  Editorial. 

We've  been  talking  tbe  laat  aereral  days 
about  tbe  need  to  eatabllab  a  PubUe  Pro- 
teetor'a  office  In  tbe  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia. 

Wbat  la  a  Public  Protectorf  Intboaecoun- 
trlea  where  the  concept  baa  been  tested— in- 
cluding Sweden  and  New  2:ealand — a  Public 
Protector  (or  Ombudsman)  baa  various  defl- 
nltlona.  He  Is  a  "guardian  of  tbe  rights  of 
dtlaena  In  their  relation  with  the  public 
autborltlea."  He  has  'Hi  healthy  preventive 
Influence  upon  offldals  who  might  tend  to 
be  blgh-banded,  arrogant,  negligent  or  for- 
getful of  tbe  Umlts  of  their  powers." 

Each  public  protectorship  must  be  taUored 
to  dreumatancea  and  Washington,  D.C.,  with 
a  unique  lack  of  self-determination,  would 
have  to  establish  Its  own  ground  rulea. 

TO  our  way  of  thinking,  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Protector  ought  to  have  a  broad  grant 
of  autborlty. 

He  should  have  an  office  In  some  central 
location,  probably  the  District  Building. 

He  abould  have  a  staff  adequate  to  handle 
the  load  of  complaints  and  Inveatlgatlona. 

Ha  aboiUd  ba  a  free  agent.  Ha  aboold  not 
be  under  anyone's  thumb.  He  should  have 
access  to  any  official  of  District  government 
on  any  matter  relating  to  tbat  official's  duties. 
He  should  have  the  right  to  recommend  to 
the  Commlsdoners  any  changes  and  reforms 
he  thinks  necessary. 

He  should  have  the  right  to  «y"»"<"ff  offi- 
cial DC  records  and  make  whatever  InqiOrles 
be  thinks  necessary. 

He  should  be  free  to  pubUclze  whatever  he 
thinks  necessary  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties. 

This  Public  Protector,  In  short,  would  be  a 
powerful  and  effective  Intermediary  between 
tbe  people  of  the  DUtrlct  and  thdr  preaent 
unrepreaentatlve  government.  Lacking  home 
rule,  tha  reddenta  of  this  dty  at  leaat  would 
have  a  champion  of  thdr  own,  not  a  series 
of  disinterested  appolntaaa. 

Tlila  waa  a  WTOP  Editorial.  Jack  Jurey 
apeaklng  f  or  WT(X>. 

[Tbla  editorial  waa  broadcast  on  June  0  and 

7.  1000,  over  WTOP  radio  and  televlalon] 
DiSTUCT  or  Columbia  Public  Piotbctob — ^IV 

Tbla  la  a  WTOP  Editorial. 

Sometime  within  the  next  several  days 
Senator  EowAaa  Lono  of  Missouri  wlU  Intro- 
duce a  blU  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Dis- 
trict of  Coltimbla  Ombudaman.  Ombudsman 
la  a  Swedish  word  meaning  repreaentatlve. 
In  this  case  a  person  assigned  to  repraaent 
Indlvlduala  In  their  dealings  wltb  bureauc- 
racy. We  prefOT  the  term  PubUc  Protector, 
which  we>e  been  ualng  In  oar  editorials  of 
tba  laat  aeveral  days. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Long  bill,  tbe  DC 
Public  Protector— or  Ombudsman — would  be 
appointed  by  the  Preddent  for  a  three-year 
term  and  would  receive  a  salary  of  $26,000  a 
year. 

HU  dutlea  would  ba  to  reodve  complaints 
pom  DC  reddenta  about  tbe  operatlona  of 
their  government.  InveaUgate  whether  those 
complaints  are  Justified  and  do  what  he  can 
to  correct  matters.  He  could  make  apeclflc 
recommendations  to  the  DC  commlsdoners 
or  to  Congress  and  ooiild  pubUclze  any  of 
his  findings. 

This,  In  effect.  Is  a  way  for  the  ordinary 
man  to  communicate  with  and  make  an  im- 
preadon  on  those  wbo  conduct  the  DC  gov- 
ernment. Aa  we  all  know,  that  government 
la  now  Immune  to  many  dtiaen  presstires 
because  the  District  Is  governed  by  autoc- 
racy, not  democracy.  If  any  city  needs  a 
Public  Protector  for  Its  local  dtlzenry,  Wash- 
ington Is  It. 

Tbe  PubUc  Protector  blU  wUl  go  dtber  to 
the  Senate  District  Committee  or  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Practices  and  Procedures  Sub- 
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commlttae,  of  which 
man.    Bltbet'way,  we'd 
bdd  to  aaa  If  tba  publb 
Protector  Idea  for 

Tbla  waa  a  WTOP 
speaking  for  WTOP. 


8(  nator  Loira  la  ebalr- 
>lka  to  have  bearings 
lran>orta  tha  Pabllo 
Wasbltagton. 

(dtorial.  Jack  Jurey 


VIETl^ 

Mr.  SALTONBTAL^  Mr.  President, 
when  we  hear  so  mw  'k  criticism  of  our 
efforts  to  help  the  9outh  Vietnamese 
maintain  their  Indepc  Ddence.  it  Is  grati- 
fying to  see  evidence 

position  there.     The  , 

the  Aldersgate  MetJibdlst  Church  In 
Chelmsford,  Mass.,  lute  expressed  their 
feelings  In  a  most  ht    '     '        ~ 


enlng  affirmation 

of  belief  in  the  prlne  pies  for  which  we 
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ive    that    oommu- 

le   world  today,   la 

a  godless  Ideol- 

Uon  of  tba  wlU 

powerfiU  totaU- 

that  present-day 

IcaUy    oppoaed    to 

two  have  always 


are  fighting.   This  stt 

appeared  In  the  Low«_ ,  . 

and  I  call  it  to  the  at  tpntion  of  my  col 
leagues.  It  expresses  Very  well  I  think 
the  essence  of  why  tre  are  In  Vietnam 
and  I  ask  unanimous  oonsent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Recorq. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  toibe  printed  in  the 
RiccHtD,  as  follows:       | 

Statkmxmt  on  Posmoii^  ICrrHODian  Takb 

Staxd  on  Vv^t  Nam 
{from   the  Alderagate  ^ethodiat   Church) 

CHZLMaroao. — ^We    b 
nlsm,  aa  practiced  In 
a  categorlcaUy  evU  thl 
ogy  based  upon  the  su 
of  each  Individual  to  a 
tarlan  state.     We  beUe 
communism    Is    dlame 

Chrlatlanlty,  and  tbat'i^,. 

been  and  are  now  totally  Incompatible. 

We  believe  tbat  a  fu|vlamental  and  im- 
changlng  gocd  of  the  Coi^iilnunlat  party  Is  tbe 
establlabment  of  a  wol'ldwlde  Commxinlat 
society,  and  that  the  MmmuiUst  party  Is 
using  every  meana  at  lu  disposal — payebo 
logical,  economic  and  -^^*—  -      - 

tbla  goaL     We  beUeve 
and  the  military  forcea 
are  Instruments  of  tbla 
munlst  conspiracy, 

llabment  of  a  Comin 

Nam  against  the  wifi 
nameae  peo|de. 

We  believe  In  tbe  mi  ....,^„„ 

Doctrine  of  Containment;  we  beUeve  that 
the  trmted  States  governinent  has  not  only 
a  moral  right  but  a  i^ral  obligation  to 
counter  the  forces  of  Cottmunlat  aggieadon 
anywhere  In  the  world  wen  It  la  apparent 
that  tbe  local  govemmeni  Is  unable  to  pre- 
vent Its  overthrow  throuh  Its  own  efforts 
and  that  the  United  SUt«e  Is  fully  Justified 
In  using  military  force  if  necessary  to  pre- 
vent Communist  takeover  of  a  non-Conmiu- 
nlst  country. 

We  believe  that  only  th  ijpresence  of  United 
States  military  forces  Iji  South  Viet  Nam 
now  prevents  an  Imminent  Communist  take- 
over of  that  country.  Wei  believe  that  United 
States  withdrawal  from!  South  Viet  Nam 
would  In  effect  deUver  thf  lives  of  mUUona  of 
Vietnamese  people  into  the  handa  of  tbe 
International  Communlsti  conspiracy,  and  we 


iltary — ^to  further 

It  tbe  Viet  Cong 

North  Viet  Nam 

atematlonal  Com- 
to  tbe  eatab- 
ate  In  South  Viet 
tbe  South  Vlet- 

ilty  of  the  Truman 


would  be  grosdy 


believe  that  such  actloi 
Immoral. 

We  believe  In  tbe  X7ni4d  SUtea  govern- 
ment's stated  obJecUves  ki  Southeast  AsU. 
We  believe  tbat  tbe  Vletz  imeaa  people  must 
be  protaeted  against  a  Catnmunlst  takeover 
Of  their  country.  We  belf 
ParaUva  that  tha  people 
be  fraa  to  determine 
government.  Wa  beUave 
•fWon  being  followed  by 
Viet    Nam    is 


that  It  Is  im- 

Soutb  Viet  Nam 

own  form   of 

lat  tbe  course  of 

(^ur  government  In 

to    prevent    tha 


atrengtbenlng  of  tba  CommTmlat  poattlon  In 
Soutbeaat  Aala. 

We  do  not  oondemn  the  aetlona  of  o\ir 
government  In  Viet  Nam.  Rather,  we  thank 
Ood  tbat  our  leadera  have  the  Inalgbt  to 
recognlae  tbe  dangers  of  the  International 
Communist  conspiracy  and  the  determlna- 
tloa  to  prevent  the  addition  of  one  more 
acre  ot  land  or  one  more  human  Ufa  to  tha 
aphere  of  Communlat  domination. 


A  MAYOR  TELLS  HOW  TO  MODERN- 
IZE AMERICA'S  CITIES 

Mr.MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Her- 
man W.  Ooldner,  mayor  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  has  written  a  thought-provok- 
ing article  on  the  fiscal  problems  of 
American  cities  In  the  April  Issue  of  Na- 
tion's Business.  Titled  "A  Mayor  Tells 
How  To  Modernize  America's  Cities,"  the 
article  has  some  Interesting  observations 
regarding  Federal,  State,  and  local  re- 
sponsibilities for  metropolitan  problems 
and  alternative  suggestions  for  meeting 
those  problems. 

Mayor  Ooldner  Is  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  <rf  Mayors.  He  is 
a  businessman-attomey,  now  serving  his 
third  term  as  mayor  of  St.  Petersburg. 
His  article  deserves  the  attention  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  State  and  local 
leaders.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 
as  follows: 

[From  Nation's  Buslneas,  April  1068] 

A  Matob  Tblls  How  To  Modbbnizx  AKxaxca'a 

Cinxa 

Preddent  Jtdinaon  wanta  "a  maaslva  pro- 
gram," to  attack  the  problema  of  Amerloa'a 
dtlea  Including  "demonatratlon  dtlaa"  In 
diun  sectors  and  model  communities  In  the 
suburbs,  teacher  ooipa  In  mlvan  areas,  rent 
subsidies  and  antl  crime  and  antl  pollution 
programs  for  urban  areas.  This  la  all  In  ad- 
dition to  an  array  of  exlatlng  programa. 

Against  this  backgrotmd,  Natlonis  Buslneas 
presents  the  views  of  an  authority  who  feels 
federal  efforts  are  best  devoted  to  enabling 
looallUes  to  solve  their  own  problems. 

Too  many  of  our  ailing  cities  today  are 
calling  for  masdve  doees  of  federal  aid  as  a 
cure-all,  complaining  bitterly  that  they  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  heal  their  own 
maladlea. 

They  are  wrong.  They  have  potential 
curea  at  hand  If  they  will  boneatly  seek  them 
out. 

Moat  of  our  urban  areas  are  stopped 
tantallzlngly  near  to  solutions  by  archaic 
laws  and  equally  out-of-date  thinking.  They 
need  not  only  more  money  but  new  systems 

and  tools — from  super-cltlea  to  computers 

to  hdp  meet  people's  needs. 

If  most  of  the  nation's  munldpal  govern- 
ments were  private  corporations,  they  would 
be  out  of  business  when  the  next  payroU 
comes  due  becauae  they  cannot  build  tbe 
fiscal  and  organlaatlonal  resources  needed  to 
carry  on. 

No  aane  businessman  would  dream  of 
structuring  a  corporation  which  baa  obligated 
Itadf  to  provide  mllllona  ot  dollars  In  aerv- 
Icea,  maintenance  and  capital  Improvementa 
without  adequate  income. 

No  sane  busineasman  would  oondder 
forming  a  oc»poratlon  irtxlch  must  rely  upm 
Its  "competitors"  for  revenue. 

Tet  municipal  govemmenta,  aa  they  edat 
today,  are  comparable  to  private  firms  which 
have  gone  Into  buslneas  without  the  ability 
to  auataln  their  endeavors  financlaUy. 


Our  dtlea  and  urt>an  areaa  muat  rdy  pri- 
marily upon  aouroaa  of  Inoome  already 
tapped  by  thdr  ''coii4>atltora'*  In  govern- 
ment— the  county,  state  and  federal  ayatama. 
And  when  our  dtlea  find  they  oannot 
function  fiacaUy,  they  begin  to  oaU  loudly 
for  hdp  and  too  often  tba  flrat  oaU  la  for 
federal  cash  and  lota  of  It. 

Oar  dtlea,  often  neglected  In  the  past  by 
onsympatbettc  atate  leglalaturea.  expect 
aome  return  on  tbe  federal  tans  paid  by 
their  cltlaena. 

Masdve  federal  aid,  however,  can  mean 
an  atrophying  of  mimldpal  aelf-rellance.  It 
eauaea  a  breakdown  In  planning  to  meet 
future  needa;  tbe  feeling  la  that  "if  we  run 
Into  trouble  we  can  alwaya  go  to  Wash- 
ington and  book  onto  aome  program  or 
other." 

It  leads,  furthemuwe,  to  a  dlatardon  In 
allocation  of  local  reaouroea  on  a  sound  pri- 
ority basis.  The  temptatloD  U  great  to  con- 
centrate local  spending  on  projects  for  which 
federal  granta  are  available,  regardleaa  of 
need. 

Urban  problems  must  be  solved  at  the 
urban  level.  The  federal  government  abould 
lend  financial  assistance  only  In  thoae  areaa 
meeting  bade  criteria,  the  moat  Important 
being  that  an  honest  local  effort  baa  taUad. 
This  is  not  to  deny  Waabington's  reapond- 
bUlty,  which  edata  If  only  becauae  federal 
spending  ultimately  taps  tbe  same  till  aa 
local  government.  But  straight  aubatltu- 
tion  of  federal  programs  for  local  programs 
Is  wrong. 

The  true  fedval  reaponalbUlty.  It  aeema 
to  me,  la  to  create  an  environment  wherein 
the  cltlee  can  better  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems with  their  own  resourcee. 

Municipal  officials,  myself  included.  Jump 
at  the,  opportunity  to  testify  before  congres- 
sional oommltteea  and  pdnt  out  tbat  tbe 
230  standard  MetropoUtan  Stetlatlcal  Areaa 
(SMSA's)  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  contain  over  three  foiuths  of  our 
people.  We  empbaalse  tbat  In  these  areas 
occur  most  of  the  poverty,  delinquency  and 
traffic  oongeatlon  In  the  country  and  tbat 
these  are  national  problems  requiring  finan- 
cial aid  In  large  doses. 

However,  there  are  aome  other  shattering 
facts  about  tbeee  SMSA's  and  their  own 
financial  potentials  wblcb  wa  mayora  faU  to 
mention: 

They  account  for  three  quarters  of  our 
bank  clearings. 

They  account  for  four  fiftha  ot  all  value 
added  by  manufacture. 

They  contain  four  flftba  of  aU  bank 
depodta. 

And  moat  Important  of  aU,  at  least  80  per 
cent  of  all  federal  personal  Inoome  taxes  are 
collected  frc»n  people  within  their  bounda- 
ries. Th*  personal  Income  tax  Is  the  major 
source  of  federal  revenue  from  which  fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  are  financed. 

Of  course,  the  dlfflctilty  la  that  within  the 
SMSA's  the  problems  (poverty,  crime,  etc.) 
are  not  in  the  same  Jurisdiction  as  the  fiscal 
resoxircea.  Combined  action  by  state  and 
local  governments  la  essential  to  meet  these 
disparities.  One  of  the  questions  we  in 
municipal  government  muat  honestly  begin 
to  ask  oursdves  Is: 

Are  federal  funda  too  often  taken  by  local 
governments  simply  becauae  they  are  avail- 
able? 

We  muat  soon  aadc  tbe  establishment  of 
reallatlc  criteria  for  tbe  giving  and  recdvlng 
of  federal  funda  by  local  governmental  units. 
I  suggest  some  of  tha  polnU  to  be  considered 
are: 

1.  Is  there  a  real  need  for  federal  funda 
for  tha  particular  local  program  for  wbldi 
they  are  sought?  How  urgent  ia  tbat  need 
and  what  la  tba  bonaat  ability  of  tbe  local 
government  to  meet  tbat  need? 

a.  Wbat  raallatte  formola  can  wa  agree 
upon  to  indicate  the  amount  of  local  effort 
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iMinc  tMTOugbt  to  bear  upon  ttM  parUooUr 
problem  tor  which  federal  funds  are  eoaghtt 

S.  Can  this  f  onaula  hioliide  aa  honest 
appraisal  of  the  tax  base  In  use  by  the  local 
unit  and  can  It  detannlne  the  extent  to 
which  the  local  unit  Is  taxing,  or  otherwise 
aeeUng  to  raise  money,  to  meet  lU  needs? 

In  addition,  I  believe  we  must  have  earns 
hard  and  fast  guidelines  outlining  the  soope 
of  federally  funded  local  programs.  When 
do  they  begin,  how  broad  an  area  do  they 
encompass  and — most  Importantly — ^wben  do 
they  end? 

As  one  <tf  four  mayors  serving  on  the 
Presldeat's  Advisory  Commlsrion  on  Inter- 
governmental Betatlons  and  now  warring  my 
fifth  year  of  service  In  a  metropolitan  dty. 
I  find  myself  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
some  municipal  facts  of  life. 

My  fellow  members  In  the  UjB.  Conference 
a<  MayaBB,  I  find,  also  are  becoming  more 
aware  of  these  facts. 

inEB>SD :    coxTaAGx 

Most  of  us  have  the  revenue  potential  to 
enable  us  to  survive  without  massive  federal 
aid.  Few  of  us  have  the  political  courage 
sincerely  to  use  this  potenUal. 

ThU  revenue  potential  Is  available  to  us 
In  the  form  of  state  or  municipal  personal 
Income  taxes.  It  Is  almost  the  only  local 
level  tax  which  can  grow  with  the  economy. 
It  can  be  a  revenue  source  to  supplant,  in 
part,  mssslve  federal  aid. 

The  fMeral  government — If  It  Is  sincere 
and  hoossUy  means  what  It  seons  to  say 
about  assisting  urban  areas  to  meet  their 
problem*— must  provide  a  realistic  tax  break 
to  enable  thsss  state  and  local  governments 
to  oonsldsr  some  form  of  personal  inoome  tax 
to  finance  programs. 

Such  a  cutback,  or  refund  to  persons  In 
anas  in  which  local  governments  are  levying 
an  Inoome  tax.  would  permit  greater  use  of 
what  Is  almost  the  only  really  untapped  tax 
soures  left  to  the  lower  echelons  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  also  would  permit  local  governments.  In 
affect,  to  levy  taxes  for  greater  local  use. 
And,  oonverasly.  It  would  permit  greater  tax- 
payer oootro)  over  expenditure  of  tax  dollars. 

Without  a  reduction  tn  federal  inoome  tax 
rataa  to  thoaa  taxpayers  contributing  to  state 
and  looat  Inoome  levies,  the  Individual  bur- 
den wonM  be  oppresalve  and  grossly  unfair. 

This  is  the  only  approach  that  raoognlaes 
the  tmeta  of  poUtieal  Ufe.  The  taxpayer,  who 
feels  that  he  has  little  or  no  control  over 
federal  spending  levels,  is  hardly  to  be  blamed 
If  he  votes  down  a  local  bond  issue  or  op- 
possa  a  local  tax  Increase.  Doing  so  he  feels 
he  can  exercise  direct  Influence  on  q>endlng 
for  public  purpoees. 

Now,  with  federal  taxes  levied  for  urban 
programs.  It  Is  hard  for  the  local  official  con- 
fronted with  real  needs  to  resist  pressure  to 
ask  for  his  "share." 

With  creative  administration,  local  gov- 
ernments can  solve  a  good  part  of  their  prob- 
lems. Proper  ■""'"g  can.  in  many  instances, 
aasa  the  need  for  massive  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams; proper  housing  code  enforcement, 
more  oftoi  than  not,  can  leesen  the  crises  of 
slum  clearance;  sensible  taxing  practices 
can  permit  a  return  of  investment  and  risk 
capital  to  our  central  city  core  areas. 

In  any  event,  we  miist  not— indeed,  we 
cannot — Increase  the  tax  burden  upon  real 
estate  or  land. 

In  most  urban  areas,  and  particularly  in 
ttte  heart  of  the  city,  land  taxes  must  be  re- 
duced. 

High  land  taxes  In  theee  older  central  city 
areas  actually  cause  bUght  and  decay,  in 
many  Instanoss.  Because  of  a  prohibitive 
tax  structure,  ownera  of  older  propeitles  there 
are  reluetaat  to  keep  up.  or  tanprove.  existing 
QuUdlngB, 

1^1*  tends  to  eneoorage  bUgbt  and  decay— 
the  very  things  moat  ef  ua  are  seeing  to 
halK  and  iMHlIf  an  winHiig  VMstal  funds 
tBlMipaahattn. 


A  reeant  study  by  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Belatlooa  abowad 
these  changea  and  reducUms  are  naoesaary 
because  historically  the  tadsrat  govemmanfa 
intensive  use  of  the  personal  Incoma  tax  la 
the  stngls  moat  Important  deterrent  to  Its 
uqianded  use  by  states  and  oltlea. 

Our  research  showed  that  between  1937 
and  IMO  not  a  single  state  adopted  a  per- 
sonal Inoome  tax.  During  thia  period  IS 
states  did  adopt  general  sales  taxea. 

A  relative  handfiU  of  the  nation's  cities 
are  given  a  share  of  state  Income  taxea  for 
their  needs. 

JOB    FOB    STATXa 

In  addition,  however,  to  making  addi- 
tional levlee  other  than  property  taxes  avail- 
able to  local  govemmenta.  the  states  must 
take  revolutionary  action  to  remedy  the  vast 
disparities  of  resources  between  individual 
Jurisdictions  in  metropolitan  areas.  Among 
theee  poaslbilltles  are : 

Generous  state  financial  assistance  to 
urban  areas  in  such  fields  ss  sewage  treat- 
ment. Improvement  of  schools  and  mass 
transportation. 

Imposition  of  a  special  state  income  tax 
upon  the  realdenta  of  metropolitan  areas  and 
rebating  the  tax  to  the  metropolitan  areas  on 
the  basis  of  population  or  other  formulas. 

Creation  by  the  state  of  area-wide  tax  au- 
thorities to  fliutnce  the  meet  expensive  urban 
services — including  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  vocational  training,  public 
health  and  law  enforcement. 

Important  as  they  are.  fln&ncea  are  but  one 
part  of  the  fight  to  save  our  ciUea. 

Citlea  are  more  than  a  conglomeration  of 
physical  facilities  feeding  upon  tax  dollars. 
They  are  great,  sprawling,  teeming  areas 
fUled  with  an  intellectual  and  cultural  vital- 
ity which  must  Uve  on. 

We  recognise  that  urban  needs  and  prob- 
lema  do  not  stop  at  the  city  llmita.  How- 
ever, our  cltlee  are  deprived  of  the  authority 
to  offer  suiiioes  and  seek  revenues  by  theee 
artificial  geographic  tx>undarles. 

Tliey  create  a  broad  "no  man's  land" 
around  the  periphery  of  our  cities. 

One  answer  is  annexation  of  adjoining 
areas.  It  has  some  merlta  as  a  st(^>gap.  More 
land  area  provides  a  broader  base  for  real 
estate  taxes,  more  geographay  on  which  to 
base  general  obligation  bond  iHues.  A  largw 
service  area  can  mean  a  lower  per  capita  cost 
for  such  things  as  sewage  disposal,  garbage, 
and  trash  pickups  and  water  supply.  T7n- 
checked  snnexatlop,  of  eourse,  can  create  as 
many  evUs  aa  it  attempts  to  solve.  It  can 
create  straggling  "strip  ciUea"  without 
enough  revenue  to  provide  servlcee,  or  to 
keep  pace  with  popuUUon  growth. 

The  aia  metropolitan  areas  in  the  nation 
in  1863  (the  Uteat  official  figure)  had  18,443 
local  govemmenta;  SIO  counties.  4,143  mu- 
nlolpaUtlea.  3,67S  townships,  «,004  Independ- 
ent school  districta  and  6,411  other  special 
purpose  dUtrleta. 

A  way  to  end  this  duplication  and  over- 
lapping of  function  and  tax  sources  could 
be  the  creation  at  "eorpcrato  cities"  under 
a  regional  boards  of  directors.  Theee  super- 
cities  could  have  the  authority  to  override 
archaic  tax  laws,  the  llaxlblll^  to  expand  and 
ooBtraet  phyttcal  boondarles  within  the  re- 
gion to  match  populatlan  movementa  and 
fuU  raoognltton  by  other  governmental  unite 

They  eould  absorb  all  of  the  functtona  of 
the  governmental  unite  within  their  bound- 
artea. 

la  thla  way.  each  city  and  local  govam- 
mant  could  retain  ite  IndlvldoaUty.  yet  have 
a  funetlonlag  unit  throng  whloh  It  ooold 
try  reallatleaUy  to  meat  the  aas«te  of  Ite  eltl- 


Tbs  196S  Utah  Lsglslature  apptovwl  a 
somewhat  similar  eoneept.  It  provides  for 
an  amstMlmant  to  tlw  state  oonstltatton  sub- 
Jaet  to  voter  approval. 

If  the  amsBdmcnt  la  approved  by  Utah 
votMTs  tUa  year.  It  wm  astabliah  a  pvooadui* 


enabling  a  defined  m«tr<q>olltan  area  to  take 
over  the  powers  and  functions  of  existing 
govemmantal  unite  within  ite  outlined  dis- 
trict. 


In  1962  I  conceived  a  plan  setting  up  "re- 
gional substates"  in  an  effort  to  provide  au- 
thority and  ability  to  meet  growing  urban 
problems  and  to  remove  the  increasing  du- 
plication of  services  and  consequent  taxation. 

Under  my  plan,  Florida  would  have  been 
districted  into  five  regional  areas  of  compa- 
rable population.  The  regions  would  have 
been  so  geographically  defined  as  to  preeerve 
the  basic  integrity  of  rural  and  urt>an  areas. 

Kach  of  my  five  substates  would  have  an 
elective  head,  a  cabinet  and  a  leglnlatnia. 

This  would  permit  each  region  the  author- 
ity and  local  lawmaking  ability  to  meet  needs 
quickly  as  they  aroae. 

There  are.  of  course,  altematlvea  to  this 
plan. 

Consolidation  of  services  and  authority 
within  county  rather  than  dty  llmlte  is  an 
attractive  alternative.  This,  li>  great  part, 
can  eliminate  duplication  of  services,  taxa- 
tion and  governmental  authority. 

Nashville-Davidson  Coimty  In  Tennessee 
and  my  own  state's  Dade  County  are  on- 
barked  upon  a  c(Mnparable  endeavor  to 
streamline  and  make  most  efficient  their  gov- 
ernmental practices.  These  two  unite  are 
simply  and  basically  reorganized  county  gov- 
ernments supporting  urban  area  needs. 

One  of  our  most  recent  sister  states, 
Alaska,  has  seen  fit  to  grant  home  rule  to 
boroughs  and  cities  by  giving  them  the  au- 
thority to  "exercise  all  legislative  powers  not 
pndiiblted  by  [state]  law  or  by  charter." 

Massachnsette  voters  recently  gave  their 
state  legislature  power  to  grant  certain  home 
rule  powers  to  cities  and  towns. 

A  recent  revision  of  Michigan's  constitu- 
tion provides  for  metropolitan  govenunent 
to  avoid  a  proliferation  of  governmental 
unite  but  permit  maximum  city  self-rule. 

Over  the  nation  there  is  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  need  for  a  reduction  in  local  gov- 
ernmental unite  and  functions,  an  exdslon  of 
overli^iplng  authority  and  an  elimination  of 
the  "one-Job"  authorities  and  dlstrlcte. 

Reapportionment  of  our  unfairly  appor- 
Uoned  state  leglsUtures  is  a  legal  fact.  Fol- 
lowed to  the  letter  of  the  Uw,  reaiqx>rUon- 
ment  can  provide  great,  nonfederal  Impetus 
to  problem-solving  at  the  local  level. 

Reapportionment  must  not  be  viewed  as  s 
cure-all.  It  Is  fine — as  far  as  It  gosa — but 
urtMm  leaders  must  continue  to  strive  to  see 
that  our  state  legislatures  are  constantly 
upgraded. 

We  must  seek  to  have  oxu:  legislators  fairly 
and  adequately  paid,  and  in  return  we  must 
expect  greater  servloe  from  them. 

We  must  seek  to  do  away  with  unrealistic 
state  legislative  schedules,  such  as  meetings 
only  every  two  years. 

Urban  areas — like  private  corporations— 
miut  find  and  use  the  best  administrative 
proceduree  they  can. 

They  must  look  increasingly  to  private 
business  as  the  leader  tn  streamlining  ad- 
ministrative and  service  techniques.  They 
must  become  increasingly  aware  of  what 
their  "market  area"  Is  and  how  best  to  serve 
It. 

One  intriguing  potential,  for  Instance.  Is 
provided  by  comimters. 

ooscrmsas  >oa  njuarnfa 
If  we  can  predict  the  outeome  of  a  na- 
tional election  upon  the  basis  of  returns 
from  a  alngle  area  because  at  Ita  past  voter 
patterns,  than  we  can  oertatnly  predict 
future  municipal  needs  and  metbote  «C  best 
meeting  theaa  needs. 

With  thlB  aa  an  tnvataable  planning  tod 
much  aa  U  is  vssd  in  Indwtry  today>— ths 
ebb  and  flow  of  asuald^  overdeMand  and 
ovsrsappiyeaa  ba  smoothed,  whether  for  new 
whools.  new  streete  or  whatever. 
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It  U  not  too  Tlalonaiy  l|i  view  vt  today's 
rapidly  expanding  knowlsdge  and  techno- 
logical abUlty  to  foresee  sj  psntral  d^  com- 
puter feeding  Informattoa  Ito  sateUtte  areaa. 
Tliis  is  now  dons  In  private  i  {>»-»' »ht.j  f aouitisa 
and  taranehes  are  kept  a:>^east  of  develop- 
mente  In  the  main  facility.] 

A  cantnOiaed  operation  could  service  all 
areas  of  urban  oonsumptljoKi  and  use  on  an 
antidpated  demand  basis  father  than  a  re- 
active baAa.  If  central  ocniputers  predicted 
a  rtemand  for  mass  transl^tatkm  fadlltlea 
at  a  particular  time  and  PfMse.  for  Instance, 
the  needed  equipment  cMld  be  eaally  di- 
verted to  abeorb  the  needl^thout  depriving 
other  areas.  I 

I  understand  that  In  San  Joae.  Calif.,  for 
instance,  traffic  flow  Is  controlled  by  com- 
puters anticipating  the  iieeds  and  making 
the  necessary  corrections  fmd  decisions  In 
diverting  vehicular  movem  ibt. 

Businessmen  cannot  Igmre  this  progress 
in  their  own  fields  of  endeavor,  and  ahould 
not  Ignore  it  in  munidpal  iIdA  turban  govern- 
ment. They  must  bee  me  increasingly 
aware  of  the  problems  of  indr  local  govem- 
menta and  must  commit  t  themselves  to  find- 
ing solutions.  T; 

Prealdent  Lyndon  Johnsc^  baa  recognised 
the  urgency  in  the  eearcb.  for  solutions  to 
urban  problems  by  the  creation  of  a  De- 
partment of  Houdng  and,  Urban  Develop- 
ment. I 

It  is  of  no  value  unless  nie  states  take  up 
the  challenge  and  work  with  the  federal 
government  to  bring  help  to  our  urban  seg- 
mente,  for  no  federal  aeti^^  alone  can  save 
our  dtlea. 


COMMERCIAL  FISHERY  RESOURCES 


esldent,  I  wish 
ttee  on  Com- 

.ticm  to  author- 
of  Commercial 

,t  of  the  In- 
on  the  status 
water  conuner- 
in    the   United 

of  this 

Tast  and  under- 
In  this  country 
Ib  known  that 
ties  of  fish  of 

-use  tsrpea.  are 
i(m  of  this 
reason  f  ch*  this 
t.  due  to  a  lack 
orthy  Bclentiflc 

its  of  the  var- 


Mr.  TOWER.    Mr. 
to  commend  the 
mereeln  reporting 
Ize  and  direct  ttie 
Fisheries,  In  the 
terior.  to  prepare  a 
of  our  marine  and  f  x 
dal  fishery  resources  j 
States. 

I  was  happy  to  be  a 
legislation. 

There  are  known  to 
utilized  m<^riT)fi  resourc 
and  off  our  coasts.    II 
yearly  enormoos  quan^ 
both  edible  and  Indust 
wasted  through  under- 
Taluable  resource.    Tht 
seems  to  be.  to  some 
of  rig«<q^»ftnf;  tL-n^ 

data  on  the  migratory 

lous  species  of  commercial  fish. 

Quoting  the  eommlttds's  rQX>rt  on  this 
legislation: 

The  potential  annual  catch  of  fishery  re- 
■ources  in  Uja  coastal  waters  has  been  re- 
cently estimated  to  be  approximately  five 
thnes  the  present  domeetlc  catch. 

It  is  p<dnted  out  that  '}i  we  do  not  take 
advantage  of  this  harreet  which  awaits 
us  virtually  right  at  oili  doorstep),  then 
others  wm. 

It  is  well  known.  I 
foreign  fishing  TessL_ 
sian  and  Japanese,  are 
of  this  aituatkm  and 
i«cular  set  within  50 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  .^      , 

PMsed  yesterday  antHtttdng  the  ex- 
POMlttare  of  eertatai  fiMda— will  enable 
the  Boreau  of  Ooomuj^  Fisheries  to 
PW)daee  a  report  whid!i  wlU  better  en- 
oxn 708— Part 


Instance,  that 
{primarily  Rus- 
.  adrantage 
been  making 
of  our  coasts, 
ilation.  which 


able  our  domestic  fishermen  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  enormous  marine  re- 
sources. 


HUMANE  TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS 
IN  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  M(»a>ALB.  Mr.  President,  the 
infighting  carried  on  between  animal 
humane  treatmoit  eroups  has  been  bit- 
ter, and  disturbing.  It  has  prevented 
poeltlve,  constructive  action  to  solve 
problems  that  everyone  acknowledges. 
The  picture  Is  different  in  Minnesota, 
where  the  leaders  of  the  three  largest 
animal  welfare  groups  have  joined  with 
responsible  scimtists  in  endoning  a  rea- 
sonable and  effective  approach  to  the 
cessation  of  dognaplng  and  the  adoption 
of  humane  care  in  research  laboratories 
consistent  with  the  needs  of  niArii<t<vi  re- 
search. It  includes  adoption  of  the 
Poage  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  and 
adoption  of  S.  3332  to  Improve  the  stand- 
ards of  animal  care  In  laboratories.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
entitled  "Animal  Aid  Oroups  Join  With 
Scientists."  written  by  Victor  Cohn,  as 
well  as  an  editorial  entitled  "Uons. 
Lambs,  and  Medical  Research."  both 
published  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  be 
printed  in  the  Riooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoko,  as  follows: 

[From   the   MlnneapoUs    (Minn.)    Tribune. 
May  38, 19M] 

AmMAL  Am  OaouvB  Jonr  Wnm  Scxxntutb 
(By  Victor  Cohn) 

Minnesota's  three  largest  animal  welfare 
groups  Joined  the  nation's  sdentlste  Friday 
to  try  to  halt  '<"g"»pf'^  and  enforce  humane 
care  of  research  aiximals. 

Sdentlste  and  some  national  liumane 
groupa  have  been  warring  for  months  over 
animals  control  bills  now  before  Congress. 

The  sdentlste  have  charged  **'°*  several 
proposed  bills  would  cripple  medical  progress. 

The  Mlnneeota  agreement  on  what  ite  sign- 
ers call  a  Joint,  "poaltlve"  program  Is  the 
first  of  ite  kind. 

Signers  are  J.  Donald  Fnien.  board  pred- 
dent.  Animal  Humana  Society  of  Hennq>ln 
Coimty:  Richard  A.  Grayson,  president.  St. 
Paul  Humane  Society;  Dr.  Stanley  King, 
president.  Minnesota  Sodety  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Crudty.  and  (for  the  adentlsto)  Dr. 
Maurice  B.  Vlsscher,  University  of  Minne- 
sota physiology  head  and  preddent  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  M«d1<?al  Baseaich 
(M8MR). 

Tlie  MSMR  representa  U<8.  biological  sden- 
tlsto  In  trying  to  Improve  aniiwj  care  while 
atavlng  off  laws  they  think  would  hurt  re- 
search. 

The  Joint  statement  yesterday  aald: 

"All  of  us  are  anxious  to  see  all  »««■«'«;" 
treated  humandy,  but  w«  oppose  measuzea 
which  would  hamper  Important  edentlfle  ra- 
aearch  and  tirafihing 

"We  unaaimoualy  endone  the  intent  of  the 
Poage  bUl  (by  BeprssentaUve  W.  R.  Poaoa, 
Democrat,  at  Texas,  passed  bf  a  Houae  vote  of 
S63  to  10)  and  atroagly  uzge  passage  by  tlw 
Senate  of  aa  Idmtteal  BUMure."  (TlMPaa«e 
bill,  aa  passed  by  the  House  Aprtt  88.  would 
oontrol  aoqulsttlnw.  tnuisportatloa  and  ears 
of  dogs  and  cate  dasttasd  f  or  rssearch  lahotn- 
toctoa.) 

"We  further  SBtfaudastleaUy  support  anl 

—I  lagWattoa  whleh  woold  dlraet  the  Bor- 
i  Oeneral  to  pwmnigate  and  anlotve 
standards  for  humaaa  »"«— T'«ig  sad  ear*"  at 
laboratory   animala,   and   endonse   &   8888, 


^Mnaored  by  Senator  Lasis  Hxu,  Damoorat, 
of  Alahama.  aa  "aaouad  hUl." 

"We  would  propose  one  addition"— grants- 
in-aid  to  help  train  nuirs  and  better  «««'»«-« 
cars  technldans  and  vetarlnarUas  -p»<^f'«-- 
ing  in  laboratory  m'"*^'  m^\^xw 

The  fight  over  ^"''"•i  control  lyji^  la  now 
centered  In  the  Senate. 

What  the  Minnesota  slgnsrs  say  in  effect  Is 
that  thsy  oppose  efforta  to  make  a  Uboratory- 
control  bill  out  of  the  Poage  blU. 

These  efforta  come  largely  from  Senatora 
WaitaxN  Maomusoii.  Dainocrat,  of  Waahlng- 
ton  and  Mnuc  MoaooinET,  Democrat,  of  Okla- 
homa. MaoMusoN  heads  the  Senate  Com- 
meroe  Committee  which  has  been  iwimiw^ 
animal-procurement  bUl  >»««rtnfl. 

Maoitdsom.  Monbohkt  and  others  would 
also  put  animal  control  measures  In  the 
hands  of  Agriculture  Department  ««»*"'»'» 
who,  complain  the  sdentlste.  know  nothing 
about  madlcal  research. 

The  Mlnneeota  signers  Instead  back  Sena- 
tor LiSTiB  Hnx's  new  Admlnlstratloii  bUl. 
Hnx  has  been  the  main  author  for  years  of 
Congressional  health  research  Ugi«i^«i«T» 

He  would  put  lab  supervision  In  the  hands 
of  the  surgeon  general,  not  the  Agrloultuie 
Department,  which  says  It  does  not  want  the 
Job.  He  woxild  direct  the  surgeon  general, 
starting  In  1968,  to  restrict  government  funds 
to  labs  "accredited"  as  humane  and  comfort- 
able for  their  ^wim^i  helpera. 

The  accrediting  would  preanmably  be  done 
by  the  nongovernment  American  Aasodatlon 
for  Accreditation  of  I«lMiratory  Anhnal  Care, 
which  Vlsscher  helped  form  in  1088. 

It  is  dfdgned  to  do  the  ssme  Job  for  ani- 
mal "patiente"  that  the  non-goTemnient 
Joint  Commission  on  Aeeredltetloa  of  Boqil- 
tals  does  for  human  hospital  patlenta. 

Hn.L  has  been  Joined  in  authorship  by  13 
other  seiuitors,  indudlng  Wai,txx  Moksaxx. 
Democrat  of  Mlnneeota,  and  both  Robxbt  and 
Edwabb  KmnraDT. 

"The  whole  thing  la  very  much  undedded," 
Vlsscher  said  yesterday.  "The  animal-pro- 
curement bill  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  still  carries  what  we  oondder  to 
be  objectionable  amendmenta 

"Sen.  MAcnnraow  aa  Coonmerce  Committee 
chairman  has  a  good  deal  of  power,  wn^  In 
hla  own  Labor  and  PvriMle  Welfare  Ooanalt- 
tee  f  aoas  a  flght  from  Sen.  Josbph  Otaix, 
Democrat,  of  Fennsylvanta,  who  has  his  own. 
very  restrictive  control  bill. 

"What  we  as  sdentlste  are  seeking  is  not 
only  the  chance  to  do  our  own  p«u«^rig  y^^^ 
hdp  In  In-service  training  of  ^ntirml  care- 
takers and  training  of  veterinarians. 

"This  is  where  the  real  problem  is  in  giv- 
ing animala  good  oare — In  getting  and  train- 
ing people." 

King,  a  veterinarian  and  maaager  of  the 
Animal  Humane  Sodety  of  wowwjt^it  County, 
agreed. 

"We  in  Minnesota  do  feel  there  are  some 
deficiendes  now  in  animal  procurement  and 
that  some  research  fadUtleB  could  stand  Im- 
provement," he  said. 

"m  addition,  thars  is  a  tremendous  aaed 
for  the  right  kind  of  people.  Ths  attltode 
of  the  animal  caretaker  is  the  most  Import- 
ant thing  of  all  In  giving  an  *"tti«^  pro|Mr 
care." 

[R-om  the  MlnneapoUs    (Minn.)    TMbune, 

Biaygl,  1068] 

XaoMS,  Lambb.  am  MmcaL  RasBsacR 

For  too  many  years  a  usdess,  lUogloal,  often 

emottonal  battle  has  been  aputtriliig  over 

animals  need  8er  msdleal  rsssssish.   Itieanl- 

■Ml  lovers  WH«  aliMlisJ  la  taaaaaae  ptntsc- 

tlon  of  tba  dsatmaa.  and  Vbm  m/kmMMt  were 

■tataly  ooaearaad  with  the  — '■n-*^  great 

potential  contribution  to  tha  knowMlga  of 

tew  to  ewa  hiuaaa  dlseai 

Uvw. 

Ifot  emyteJdy  wanted  to  Bglil     niiiili  Vt 

nv  to 
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SeisBtliU  earUtnly  did  not  favor  erualtjr  to 
anlmal»,  though  mbm  of  Om  mttpt  la  oMmId- 
inf  and  handllnt  them  did  oot  coaown  aU 
reaearehara.  LIkewlae,  not  all  advooataa  of 
humaaa  tnatmant  of  anlmalu  vara  oatagort- 
cally  oppoaad  to  uaa  of  anlmali  for  artantmc 
reaaareh,  bot  ttorlaa  of  patnapUig  and  poor 
lahoratory  praetlcaa  got  tb^r  dandar  up. 

The  reralta  hava  been  too  much  ■uqrtdon 
and  oontantlon,  and  mated  tlma  axtd  affort 
which  might  batter  have  been  directed  to 
aolTlng  the  proMema. 

8o  It  la  wrtcoma  newa  that  the  three  major 
Mlnneaota  groupa  concerned  with  animal 
welfara-^the  Animal  Humane  Sodety  of  Hen- 
nepin County,  the  St.  Paul  Humane  Society 
and  the  lllnnaaota  Society  for  the  Preren- 
tlon  of  Orualty— have  Joined  f oreea  with  the 
atate"*  main  anlmal-medlcal  raaeareh  gioupa, 
repreaented  by  Or.  Maurice  B.  Tlaaeher,  head 
of  phyalology  at  the  tmirenlty  of  MlnneaoU 
and  prealdent  of  the  National  Society  fOr 
Medical  Beaeareh. 

Together,  all  theae  grotqia  wlU  work  oon- 
atructlTely  for  better  federal  legislation  to 
further  all  the  Intereeta  InvolTed.  We  ap- 
Idaud  the  leaders  who  have  taken  this  Im- 
portant Btep  for  aenalble  oo-op«atlon  and 
Intelligent,  progreaalva  action. 


MILTXDN  PEARL  ADDRESSES  SOUTH 
DAKOTA   GROUP 

lir.  ICUNDT.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day, it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  and 
address  briefly  a  joint  lunchecm  ot  the 
Soath  Dakota  Stoekgrowers'  conven- 
tion and  the  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  Klwanls 
Club.  It  marked  the  occasion  of  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  South  Dakota 
Stoekgrowers  Association. 

The  main  speaker  at  this  significant 
oooasioa  was  Bffllttm  A.  Pearl,  of  our  Na- 
tional Capital.  Director  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission.  Bfr. 
Pearl  delivered  a  most  informative  and 
interesting  address  crammed  full  of  facts 
concerning  the  history  of  the  public 
lands  development  in  the  United  States 
and  plans  for  Its  future  utilization. 

Milton  Pearl,  who  formerly  served  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  distinction,  combined  a  highly 
impressive  style  of  delivery  with  subject 
matter  appropriately  designed  for  the 
purpose  in  making  a  memorably  impres- 
sive address.  It  Is  good  to  know  that 
men  of  the  ability,  knowledge,  and  skills 
of  Milt  Pearl  are  playing  a  significant 
role  in  studying  and  utilising  the  great 
puUlc  land  resources  of  the  United 
States— an  asset  for  the  people  which  ia 
unparalleled  and  unprecedented  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  Pearl 
address  appear  In  the  Conhiucssional 
Rccoas  at  this  pfOni  in  my  refnarks  and 
I  ooounend  It  seriously  to  the  reading  of 
the  country  and  the  Congress. 

Ttntm  bdng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordared  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
asfollaws: 

B«|fMIHS  or  MB.TOM  A.  PS4BL.  OiBacToa,  Pd>- 

tjo  hunt  Iiaw  Bsnaw  Oouuimwam,  at  ram 
Bouts  Daxota  Biotmamommm  Aasorn- 
«RMi  OotnrsMTios.  SrooMaaowaaa-Kiwaam 
Joan  LuMOHKUt.  Bapid  Ort,  8.   I>sw, 

It  glvaa  tarn  great  plaaaora  to  be  m  weaUiu 
South  Dakota  today,  m  the  1960^  I  became 
aoQoaliitod  with  the  oantral  part  of  your 
nato  In  eonnootfoa  with  the  great  reawvcifc 
projecta  that  turned  the  old  Muddy  Mo  Into 


dear  lakaa.  That  aaaoclatlnn  makaa  me  all 
the  more  mindful  that  the  aoqnlamon  at 
lands  for  Army  Corps  of  Knglneara  projecta 
la  of  vital  ooMoam  to  you  and  aU  the  people 
of  South  Dakota. 

Let  me  dwell  for  a  moment  on  some  pub- 
lic land  history  aa  It  Is  reflected  here  in  the 
Bute  of  South  Dakota. 

In  many  ways,  the  public  landa  of  South 
Dakota  offer  a  ciqwule  of  the  study  being 
made  by  the  Public  lAnd  Law  Review  Ocm- 
mlsslon.  The  history  of  your  State  Is,  In 
fact,  so  closely  entwined  with  the  pubUo 
land  poUdaa  of  the  Nation  that  It  would  be 
dllBeult  to  recall  one  without  the  other. 

As  this  audience  knows,  nearly  all  of  South 
Dakota  was  public  domain  by  virtue  of  the 
purohaae  of  the  Loulalana  Territory  from 
France  In  ISOS.  Thla  was  part  of  the  Dakota 
Territory,  and  by  the  time  South  Dakoto 
became  a  State,  In  1889,  her  pubUc  land  his- 
tory waa  already  a  rich  heritage.  Dakota 
Territory  and  the  other  vast  area  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Purchase  became  a  i>art  of  the  ITnited 
States  when  the  country  was  In  serious  fl- 
naiKdal  stralta.  It  waa  only  natural  that, 
In  their  search  for  a  means  of  raising  rev- 
enue, our  Pounding  Fathers,  and  their  imme- 
dlato  suoceesors,  turned  to  the  largest  sur- 
plus asset  available:  the  public  domain. 
Until  well  Into  the  19th  century,  the  poUcy 
with  respect  to  the  public  domain  waa  one 
of  selling  the  public  lands  for  the  revenue 
they  could  produce. 

Beginning  with  a  "strlctly-caah"  policy. 
Congress  graduaUy  softened  the  terms  and 
even  Instituted  Installment  buying  to  acoom- 
modate  the  land-hungry  and  cash-poor  set- 
tlers. Then,  In  1S41,  came  the  general  pre- 
emption law  which  protected  those  who  had 
moved  onto  the  public  lands  in  advance  of 
survey  crews  by  permitting  them  to  buy  their 
clahns  In  units  up  to  160  acres.  Lands  set- 
tled In  the  Dakotas  by  cash  sales  at  the  time 
of  South  Dakota  statehood.  Including  mine 
sales,  amounted  to  more  than  8  million  acres. 
Prior  to  South  Dakota  statehood,  the 
t7nlted  Statea  entered  upon  another  era  of 
the  weatward  movement  azul  development. 
This  era  was  charaoterlaed  by  the  overall 
idilloaophy  that  settlement  and  development 
were  more  important  than  procurement  of 
direct  revenue.  In  the  midst  of  a  war  be- 
tween the  states  that  threatened  our  sur- 
vival aa  a  Nation,  the  Federal  Government 
embarked  on  a  series  at  programs  to  assure 
the  develofMuent  of  the  west. 

The  outstanding  vehicle  selected  for  In- 
dlvldtud  settlement  waa  the  Homestead  Act 
at  1883.  Also  In  1882  the  Federal  Ctovem- 
ment  founded  the  huoA  Orant  College  Sys- 
tem. Here  again,  the  purpose  was  social  and 
eoonomlo  rather  than  Immediate  revenue 
productloo. 

In  exchange  for  a  commitment  to  estab- 
llah  achools  for  education  beyond  the  level 
of  secondary  education,  the  United  States 
gave  land  to  each  state.  The  varloua  laws 
providing  for  granta  to  the  railroads  f<Hlowed. 
In  the  subsequent  years,  among  the  nxMt 
significant  laws,  were  the  Mining  Laws  of 
1848  and  1872.  The  custom  also  arose  of 
granting  to  each  state,  upon  Ite  admission 
to  the  Union,  a  partl<m  of  the  public  domain 
within  Its  boundarlee. 

For  the  record.  I  note  that  there  were  and 
are  no  pubUc  domain  lands  In  the  IS  origi- 
nal statee  nor,  quite  naturally.  In  the  stetes 
that  were  subeequently  created  within  the 
tetrlUay  ot  those  13  stetee:  nor  were  there 
any  public  domain  lands  In  the  Statea  of 
Thus  or  Hawaii.  The  flret  public  domain 
came  Into  being  as  a  result  of  oeastons  to  the 
Central  Ptderal  Oovemment  from  among 
the  original  IS  stotea  as  part  of  the  agree- 
ment to  form  the  Ftderal  TTnlon.  As  al- 
ready tndleated,  the  next  major  aoqulsltloci 
waa  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  The  expan- 
eloB  at  the  publle  domain  oonttnuad  as  the 
eountry  grew,  with  the  last  acquisition  being 
the  Alaska  Purchase  In  1867. 


Ot  the  varkMiB  development  laws,  tbe  ooe 
that  Is  probably  beat  known  la  the  Boms- 
stead  Aot.  Throughout  the  land,  la  the  east 
as  well  as  In  the  west,  there  Is  perlu^ja  no 
other  era  In  history  so  revered  In  the  hearts 
at  the  American  people  aa  la  the  day  at  the 
homesteader.  But,  the  lands  were  misnamed. 
Tbay  ware  called  "firee  lands'*,  whloh  was 
sobatantlaUy  correct  In  terms  ot  oaah  re- 
quired, but  before  "proving  up"  on  his  acre- 
age, every  homeateader  paid  for  hla^SO  acres 
with  many  years  of  the  hardest  possible  toll. 
It  waa  a  matter  at  siirvlval  at  the  lltteet  and 
many  would-be  landholdera  did  not  make  it. 
Out  of  more  than  3  mllUon  original  home- 
stead entries  filed  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment between  1883  and  1988,  final  entries 
have  totalled  lees  than  1.500,000,  or  roughly 
half  the  ntunber  who  started  out.  Some  of 
the  lands  that  were  abandoned  became  part 
of  the  dustbowl  of  the  1930's.  The  pioneers 
of  the  Dakotas  must  have  fared  at  least  as 
weU  aa  the  average  hcnnesteader,  however, 
because  5  million  scree  were  patented  in 
Dakoto  Territory  under  the  Homestead  Act 
and  another  18  million  acres  have  been 
"proved  up"  in  South  Dakota  since  1889. 
This  means  that  fully  one-third  of  the  state's 
48A  million  acres  were  settled  under  this  law, 
making  South  Dakota  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant homeatead  states  In  the  Union.  It 
also  atteate  to  the  quality  of  your  soU,  toe 
productiveness  of  yoiu*  people. 

As  the  settlement  era  progressed.  Congress 
made  various  atten^te  to  adapt  public  land 
laws  to  the  character  of  tbe  remaining  unap- 
propriated landa  of  tbe  west.  Among  these 
were  tbe  deeert  land  acta.  South  Dakota  set- 
tlers participated  in  this  program  with  more 
than  180,000  acres  being  patented  In  the 
state  under  theae  laws.  Theee  acta  provided 
for  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  those  who  were 
successful  in  irrigating  them.  Then,  In  1894, 
Congress  passed  the  Carey  Act,  which  offered 
one  million  acrea  to  each  arid  state  which 
could  provide  for  the  reclamation  and  occu- 
pation of  the  lands  by  Individuals.  This,  of 
course,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  National 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902,  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
reclaiming  public  and  other  lands,  with  costs 
to  be  borne  by  the  landowners.  Some  48.000 
acres  in  South  Dakota  today  are  managed 
as  reclamation  lands  under  the  supervision 
of  tbe  Federal  Qovemment. 

The  next  important  public  land  legislation 
was  tbe  Stock  Raising  Homestead  Act— 
another  attempt  to  modify  the  public  land 
laws  to  accommodate  conditions  of  the  west. 
Passed  in  1918,  this  law  provided  for  home- 
steads up  to  640  acres  on  those  lands  deter- 
mined to  be  suitable  only  for  grazing  live- 
stock. An  Important  aspect  of  this  law  Is 
that  It  provided  for  retention  of  all  mineral 
rlghta  by  the  Federal  Government.  Within 
this  state,  neuly  1.6  million  acres  went  to 
patent  under  the  Stock  Raising  Homestead 
Act.  Overall,  the  United  States  sUU  retains 
some  mineral  estate  in  1.7  million  acres  of 
land  In  South  Dakota  where  the  surface  1* 
in  non-Federal  ownership  and  prestimably 
being  utlliaed  for  some  productive  purpose. 
One  of  the  specific  obligations  of  the  Com- 
mission I  represent  here  today  Is  to  recom- 
mend a  policy  regarding  these  reserved  In- 
terests, some  of  which  have  risen  to  plague 
landowners  and  the  Govenunent  alike. 

A  recapitulation  at  this  point  should  be 
helpful  as  backgroimd  for  the  relationship 
between  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission and  the  people  of  South  Dakota. 
There  iwnaln  In  South  Dakota  1.6  million 
acres  of  public  domain  lands  which,  together 
with  1.5  million  acrea  of  lands  that  have  been 
acquired  for  spe<dflo  Federal  projects,  gives 
the  Federal  Government  ownetahlp  of  3.1 
mUlion  acrea  of  land.  The  bulk  at  these  lands 
are  In  the  NaUonal  Fcreats  (1.1  million  acres) 
with  approximately  380.000  acres  under  tbe 
Bureau  ot  Land  Management.  Percentage- 
wise, this  is  8.5  perooit  of  the  total  acreage 
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ot   the    state.     AppradUately    tbe 
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and  Nebraaka 
to  croaa  South 


view  Commission 

It  to  make 

only  some  ot  the 


amount  of  land.  8.4  mlUloi  ilaeres,  waa  granted 
to  tbe  State  of  South  l^Jcota  toe  various 
purposes.  prlmaiUy  the  development  of  tbe 
wanmon  sehocJs.  Aa  ani  iwlde.  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  look  at  a  map  abid  note  that  whUe 
a  vrlde  swath  of  Pedert^  land  granto  for 
laUroads  cute  across  each  at  your  sister  states 
of  North  Dakota  to  the 
to  the  south,  no  railroad 
Dakota. 

The  PubUc  Land  Law 
Is  reqidred  by  the  Act  esi 
reoommendattons  relative 
federally-owned  lands,  i.e.,  In  addition  to  the 
public  domain,  reservatioiw,  other  than  In- 
dian reservations,  created  from  the  public 
domain,  all  national  foreets,  all  wUdUfe  re- 
fuges and  ranges,  and  tfan  resources  of  tbe 
pubho  lands.  However,  we  have  concluded 
that  In  order  to  make  our i  study  meaningful, 
and  the  Commission's  r«i|ymnr»i»nrtBttrtpi|  of 
greatest  Import.  It  la  neoatary  that  we  review 
management  praetloea  and  utUlaatlon  of  fed- 
erally-owned lands  ooncwilng  which  the 
Conunlsston  Is  not  requlr44  to  make  recom- 
mendations but  which  htXe  charaoterlsUcs 
similar  to.  or  are  manxigM  in  conjunction 
with,  those  lands  which  the  Commission  Is 
required  to  submit  recoms)endatlons. 

To  you  In  the  State  of  Houth  Dakota  this 
means  that  we  will,  for  coample,  review  all 
National  Orssslands.  Ali  the  Commission 
meeting  In  March,  Governor  Boe's  repreeent- 
ative,  Ingebert  Fauske,  ca(Ued  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  CommlBslon  and  its  components 
the  importance  of  studying  lands  that  have 
been  acquired  under  th4  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act.  | 

We  an  know  that  for  many  reasons  con- 
servation was  not  practiced  on  many  lands 
in  the  period  Immediately  ptfter  World  War  I. 
In  tackhng  the  depressed  fi^cultural  situa- 
tion the  Federal  Govenunent  In  1931,  among 
other  things,  held  a  Natloml  Conference  on 
Land  Utilisation.  As  an  pbtgrowth  of  that 
eonference,  there  was  created  the  National 
Resource  Board,  which  wafc,  largely  responsi- 
ble for  planning  the  aoqif^tlon  and  devel 
opment  of  submarglnal  fi 
the  provisions  of  the 
the  Industrial  Recovery  A< 
bead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 


lands.    Under 
acy  Relief  Act, 
and  the  Bank- 
l4t — aU  enacted  In 


the  depreasion-rldden  19308 — 11.3  mtlUon 
acres  of  land  in  46  states  (were  put  into  250 
land  utiUzatlan  projecta.  [fba  relocation  of 
f smiUes,  the  rehabtUtatton  Idf  land,  prooesded 
in  a  generally  suooeasful  p  rtigram. 

Today  thsee  tamds  are  In  Watfamal  Foreste, 
National  Grasslands,  and  bureau  of  Ltmd 
Management  Gracing  dlstr  i^s.  And,  as  this 
andlenoe  probably  knowa,  c  linnties  where  the 
lands  are  located,  receive  iqr  the  support  of 
schools  and  roads  36%  of]  Ithe  revenue  ob- 
tained from  their  use. 

Although  we  recognlae,  1^  the  worda  ot  a 
Department  of  Agricultwe  neport,  that  these 
projecta  "give  people  a  ciianoe  to  observe 
good  land  use  praetiees  and  ifflcient  manage- 
ment of  foreeta,  grasslands^  and  recreational 
end  wildlife  areas",  and  that  "The  projecta 
are  proving  grcnnds  for  social,  economic,  and 
educational  programs",  we  must  also  recog- 
nise tbe  similarity  betweeii  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act  and  toe  emergency]  (eglalatlon  under 
which  the  land  utUiaatlf)^  program  was 
Initiated  during  the  depress^tn. 

By  ite  very  terms,  the ;  Taylor  Act  is  a 
temporary  piece  of  leglsUf  On,  leaving  to  a 
later  date  aa  ultimate  detemUnatlon  of  what 
we  should  do  wlto  oiu'  pubiljs  lands.  We,  for 
our  part,  assure  you  that  oir  examination  of 
Bankhead-Jones  Act  lands,,  Land  Utlll^tlon 
ftoject  Lands  or,  if  you  wiU,  National 
Grasslands  wlU  be  vrlto  tt^  same  degree  of 


ftttached  to  any 


Interest  and  depth  as  that 
other  part  of  our  work. 

Since   our   March   meetl^.   taking   Into 
J^««deratlon  aU  the  sagg<«tlona  that  have 
laade.  we  have  devel iped  an  overall 


paper  aetttng  forth  the  objecttv*. 
fonetlona.  and  cperatloea  ot  the  PubUe  Land 
Law  Review  Oonunlaalan.  This  past  Wednan- 
day.  atter  the  papw  had  been  reviewed  by 
aU  oonesmed.  Z  forwarded  ooptea  to  the 
Ohalimen  of  the  respeotlvn  *^'"»"'  tluus  on 
Interior  and  Tneolar  ASataa  of  the  Oongtem 
for  their  Inf ormatlan. 

The  program  la  designed  as  an  ovcnOl 
blueprint  for  the  entire  work  at  the  Com- 
mission, thereby  providing  a  guide  to  the 
planned  aettvlUse  ot  the  Commission  staff. 
In  turn,  it  provides  a  set  of  guldeUnss  for 
the  staff  to  develop  detailed  studlea.  In 
other  words,  any  study  on  which  we  embwk 
must  fit  Into  the  overall  program  and  mtwt 
be  tested  agatost  specific  requlrementa  aet 
forth  In  the  program  before  the  study  can 
proceed. 

It  is  my  own  opliUon  that  this  iHogram 
paper  may  be  our  single  most  important  ef- 
fort: without  a  firm  plan  we  will  flounder  In 
a  quagnUre.  Some  matters  can  receive  a 
general  approach,  some  can  be  taken  on  a 
case-by-case  or  problem  baaU.  but  aome 
things 'must  be  planned  and  planned  care- 
fuUy. 

The  maae  of  public  land  law  that  has  been 
built  up  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
and  the  distinctions  that  have  been  made  in 
the  management  and  dlirpfisnl  of  varying 
categories  ot  federally  owned  land,  have  In- 
creased tbe  complexltiea  of  our  particular 
review.  In  seeking  an  orderly  approach,  we 
have  established  a  series  of  flalda  of  atudy 
Into  which  we  are  grouping,  at  this  time,  all 
possible  studies.  These  fields  of  stody  we 
have  identified  as  (1)  commoditlea.  defined 
for  this  pxirpose  to  Inidude  all  land  uses  *t»i 
services;  (2)  governmental  transfers  and 
transactltKu,  defined  for  this  purpose  to  In- 
clude all  Federal-state-local  relatlonahlpe 
within  which  are  embraced  In-lleu  taxea  and 
revenue-sharing  questions;  (3)  rc«tonal  and 
local  lands  use  and  patterns  of  growth;  (4) 
governmental  control  and  administration; 
and  (6)  historical  development. 

We  think  we  have  a  workable  plan.  We 
recognize  that  the  program  paper,  in  Ita  at- 
tempt to  project  activities  lar  a  period  of 
approximately  three  years,  will  probably  re- 
quire refinement  and  revision  as  we  proceed. 
This  we  will  do  when  necessary.  In  the 
meantime,  we  have  built  into  our  program  an 
assurance  that  there  will  be  close  coordina- 
tion every  step  of  the  way  with  members  of 
the  Advisory  Council  and  with  the  Gover- 
nors' RepresentaOves.  With  their  coopera- 
tion and  with  your  cooperation,  we  believe 
we  can  provide  for  the  Commission  the  data 
necessary  on  which  to  give  the  American 
people  an  acceptable  report. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  ELECTION  RE- 
FORM ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  40  years,  since  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  we  have 
been  struggling  with  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  about  the  steadily  rising  cost  of  po- 
litical campaigns  and  the  evils  inherent 
in  some  of  the  devices  ani^t^ed  to  meet- 
ing those  costs. 

As  everyone  in  this  Home  is  only  too 
well  aware,  the  present  legal  ceilings  on 
campaign  expenditures  are  totally  un- 
realistic. And  because  they  are  unreal- 
istic, they  are  largely  Ignored.  Every 
election  sees  a  pnWeratlon  of  groups 
and  oommittees  supporting  one  or  an- 
other candidate  and  q>ending  on  his  be- 
half far  more  money  than  he  oould 
legally  spend  on  himself. 

The  proposed  Election  Reform  Act. 
which  President  Johnson  has  Just  sent  to 
us  for  consideration  and  which  has  been 


Introduced  tor  S«iator  CuiK  will  eoneet 
that  situation.  It  wlU  doae  the  loop- 
bolea  whi^  have  defeated  the  vplxti.  if 
not  the  letter,  of  our  present  l»ws  covero- 
inc  poUtftoal  oampalgns.  At  tbe  same 
time,  by  allowing  a  tax  deduetion  for 
modest  contributions  to  pc^iitlcal  cam- 
paigns—up to  $100— it  will  hdp  to 
broaden  the  voter  participation  in  our 
elective  process.  It  will  do  this  both  in 
the  campaigns  and  in  the  prlmaties,  and 
fbr  State  and  local  tOBeea  as  wtax  as 
Federal. 

This  is  long  overdue.  I  do  not  know 
a  single  Member  of  either  House  of  the 
Congress  who  does  not  feel  uncomfort- 
able about  the  rising  cost  of  pftlltlrral 
campaigns  and  about  the  methods  which 
must  be  used  to  meet  those  oosts  In  the 
age  <rf  television.  I  do  not  know  %  single 
Member  who  would  not  prefta-  many  rela- 
tively aman  contributions  to  a  few  very 
large  contributions.  This  bill  can  great- 
ly improve  a  situation  which  has  long 
been  recognised  as  totally  unsatlsf actoiy. 
and  which  has  been  getting  steadily 
worse. 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  Kl<>HAqn 
Reform  Aet  suggests  very  reasonable 
standards.  It  requires  only  that  those 
v^io  serve  in  the  Legislature  diaU.  whUe 
they  continue  to  so  serve,  an^ni^iiy  re- 
port all  gifts  of  over  $100  received  by 
themselves,  their  wives  and  minor  chil- 
dren, and  all  income  from  personal  serv- 
ioea  received  by  such  Member  or  on  his 
behalf. 

Such  reports,  appearing  annually,  can- 
not help  but  reassure  the  voters  that 
their  chosen  representatives  are  working 
primarily  for  their  interests  and  not  for 
some  particular  special  interest  which 
may  be  attempting  to  influence  votes 
through  calculated  g«terosity. 

■niere  are  many  other  equally  desirable 
proposals  in  the  President's  message.  I 
know  that  all  of  us  are  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  the  President's  desire  to  ef- 
fectuate these  much  needed  reforms. 
And  I  believe  that  after  due  oonsidera- 
tlon.  the  overwhetaning  majority  of  us 
will  want  to  support  this  legislation. 


RESPECT  FOR  LAW 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  for  too 
long  we  have  watched  our  Nation  drift 
into  a  position  where  certain  elements 
tn  the  population  have  begun  to  feel  that 
law  is  not  btauUng  on  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  it  Order,  civilization  and 
progress  are  best  achieved  in  a  society 
whose  members  respect  the  rule  of  law. 

With  respect  for  law  goes  respect  for 
those  who  uphold  the  law.  For  too  long 
we  have  heard  lawlessness  blamed  not 
on  lawbreakers,  but  on  law  enforcement 
officers. 

Recently,  Mr.  President,  the  provost 
marshal  of  the  Army.  MaJ.  Gen.  C.  C. 
Turner,  addressed  himself  to  these  rath- 
er serious  qnestJons.  Tlie  oeeasioo  was 
ttie  graduation  ceremonies  of  the  77th 
session  of  the  National  Aeadony  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  General 
Turner's  excellent  and  very  thought- 
provoking  remarks  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Racoao  at  this  point    They  are  moak 
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worthwhile  reading  and  daaerre  the  at- 
tenUoo  of  aU  persmas  oonoemed  with  ta- 
•ttUInc  reqieet  for  law  In  our  otttieDrr. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  i»lnted  in  the  RacoaB. 
as  follows: 
Rwi«iTS  or  Onr.  C.  O.  Tmamk  at  thx  FBI 


NATnMTAL   ACMUmCT,   IfAT   25,    1960 

Thank  you.  MT.  Hoo^. 

I  am  not  iMlly  alMft,  ICr.  Hoover.  It's 
)uit  that  my  legs  are  not  very  long.  For- 
tunately, tbey  are  long  enough  to  reach  the 
ground. 

Do  ZM>t  misunderstand  our  regulations  oon- 
oenUng  mlntmum  height  prsrequlsltes  for 
assignment  to  the  Military  Police  Corps.  We 
dont  Insist  that  our  policemen  be  at  least 
5'  9"  baoause  we  think  big  men  are  better 
than  little  men — ^no  indeed — It's  Just  that 
big  men  dont  have  to  prove  It  so  often. 

Mr.  Vl«e  President,  Ifr.  Hoover,  ladles  and 
gSBHuiisn.  and  those  who  have  not  yet 
found  a  parking  place  for  their  automobiles. 

Beoelvtaig  ICr.  Hoover's  kind  invitation  to 
q>eak  to  the  T7th  Session  of  the  FBI  Na- 
tlonal  Academy  on  the  occasion  of  Its  grad- 
uation ceremony  came  as  a  delightful  sur- 
prise. I  must  confess  that  I  was  flattered 
and  proud  because  no  greater  honor  has  ever 
been  bestowed  upon  me.  I  htye  you  wUl  for- 
give me  this  brief  period  fd  self -admiration — 
It  dMnt  last  very  long  because  I  turned  the 
mtrror  to  the  wall — It's  not  hung  very  high — 
when  I  realised  that  I  couldn't  Just  stand 
here  and  smile — I  would  have  to  say  some- 
thing. 

Realllng  that  my  audience  would  have 
)UBt  eowipleted  a  course  of  instruction  during 
which  they  have  )>een  ezpoeed  to  the  pro- 
feestonal  wisdom  and  technical  proficiency 
a<  the  world's  finest  investigative  agency 
tt  was  elsar  that  I  dare  not  address  my  re- 
marks to  tachntcal  matters,  lest  my  modest 
knowledge  be  expoasd  to  the  world.  I  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  thought  of  this 
frightening  poeslbility  when  I  learned  that 
I  was  to  be  permitted  to  share  the  platform 
with  the  world  renowned  orator,  the  distin- 
gulahad  Vice  President  of  the  XTnlted  States 
Mr.  Bvamxt  MmtnofMr. 

Tlia  pro^yect  of  being  found  out  profes- 
sionally and  overwhelmed  oratorlcally  almoet 
caused  me  to  earn  the  dubious  distinction  of 
being  the  first  general  cOcer  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States  Army—who  went  AWOU 

Mow  that  I  am  here  before  you— my  brief 
period  ot  pompous  pride  long  dissolved — and 
with  the  visible  signs  of  anxiety  reasonably 
eontroUed  by  tight  bindings  about  my  kneea 
I  am  overeonie  by  another  emotion. 

X  stand  here  before  Mr.  HuicpRarr,  the 
■Inmg  right  arm  of  our  beloved  President 
Johnson,  and  Mr.  Hoover,  the  world's  most 
dlsttngulsbed  member  of  the  law  enforee- 
msBt  profseaton  and  most  significant  of  all 
before  a  graduatlag  olaaa  eompoaed  of  poUoe 
oflkere  who  have  been  oarefoily  selected  from 
police  agendas  all  over  the  tree  world  whoee 
selection  jvas  largely  predicated  on  their 
obvious  potential  for  enlightened  leaderahlp 
during  the  ehallenge  laden  years  that  lie 
ahead.  Oeatlaraen  of  tlie  TTth  Ossslon  of 
the  FBI  National  Academy,  in  your  preaenee, 
and  mindful  of  tlM  import  your  pereonal 
contributions  will  have  on  the  law  enforoe- 
ment  futursa  d  the  many  agencies  and 
oountrlas  you  represent  Z  am  overwhelmed 
with  profound  humility. 

Tou,  the  membsn  of  this  class,  your  pred- 
scsssore  and  those  who  will  follow  yon  as 
partlotpantB  in  the  sessions  to  ooom,  together 
with  yoor  eoatsmporaries  who  may  not  be 
privileged  to  attend  the  *'«ti^— «iy  are  the 
men  charged  with  the  reeponslhlll^  of  lead- 
ing law  eBftaresmant  into  tha  haUowad  halls 
of  true  pmfessinnBlUm.  Tour  re^onaiblllty 
Is  a  weighty  one,  your  ohaUengaa  win  be 
aaaay  and  eompieoi.  your  obssaolse  wUI 
emerge  from  unespeoted  quartets,  you  will 


not  always  receive  support  tram  those 
support  you  deserve,  yon  wiU  be  dlsi^jpolntad 
by  tha  attttudas  and  reactions  of  those 
whom  you  ssrva,  yoa  wUl  be  attacked  with- 
out Justlfloation  and  critldaed  without  fault 
but  with  a  combination  of  courage,  knowl- 
edge and  dedication  you  will  succeed. 

Tou,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bzacu- 
tlve.  Legislative  and  Judicial  braaehaa  of  the 
governments  you  repreeent.  will  raise  law 
enforcement  to  the  level  of  a  profession  in 
the  most  distinguished  and  dignified  mean- 
ing of  that  word. 

The  challenge  inherent  to  the  complexity 
of  enforcing  the  law  in  our  modem  world 
deeervee  the  appUcatlon  of  professional 
talent  and  profeesional  attltudee.  Raising 
the  law  enforcement  occupation  to  the  level 
of  a  profession  has  been  the  worthy  ambi- 
tion of  many  police  leaders  for  many  years. 
There  Is  an  ever  Increasing  public  clamor 
for  Improved  and  more  sophisticated  police 
service.  There  are  those  who  Insist — and 
with  some  basis  in  fact — ^that  our  com- 
panions In  the  field  of  administration  of 
criminal  Justice — specifically  the  Judiciary, 
the  legal  profession  the  penologists — have 
progressed  in  their  fields  more  rapidly  than 
have  we  policemen. 

At  any  rate,  we  have  come  a  long  way  from 
the  mld-nlneteenth  century  when  law  en- 
forcement in  this  country  was  largely  char- 
acterised by  lawlees  violence.  No  longer  te 
the  lawman,  contrary  to  the  popular  TV 
weetem  portrayal,  a  hired  killer  who  carried 
his  warrant  and  hla  penal  code  in  a  bolster. 
In  those  not  so  golden  days,  a  miscreant  was 
fortunate  to  survive  his  arrest.  If  he  did,  he 
could  only  look  forward  to  representation  by 
a  so-called  lawyer  of  dubious  training  and 
ethical  standards  that  would  have  nauseated 
a  crocodile,  when  he  appeared  before  an  un- 
lettered Judge  whoee  wisdom  was  not  diluted 
by  annoying  conalderations  of  evidence  and 
Justice. 

Thoee  In  the  legal  profeeslon,  the  penolo- 
gists and  those  concerned  with  eztra-lnstl- 
tutlonal  correction  embraced  by  parole  and 
probation  concepts,  having  solicited  public 
supiwrt  by  a  determined  program  of  public 
education,  and  making  their  view  Icnown  at 
every  proper  (q>portunlty,  now  wettf  the 
mantle  of  professionalism  when  viewed  by 
the  public  eye. 

We,  the  police,  who  deal  with  the  criminal 
In  the  cold  llgbt  of  his  depredation  and 
violence,  have  not  yet  received  total  accept- 
ance as  truly  profssstonals,  nor  do  we  always 
give  ths  public  the  I>enefit  of  our  experience 
by  making  known  our  views  on  controversial 
issues. 

We,  too,  must  educate  the  public  to  an 
appreciation  of  our  contribution  to  our 
eoctety.  We  must  speak  out  and  give  our 
oitlaens  a  Imowledge  of  our  views.  While 
our  position  may  not  always  paraUel  those  of 
the  Jurist  and  the  penolog^,  the  leglalators, 
and  tiM  dtiaens  they  represent,  deeerve  the 
meaningful  advice  and  counsel  generated  by 
our  firsthand  knowledge  of  crime  and  the 
criminal. 

We  can  properly  be  heard  because  we,  too, 
have  been  moving  forward  over  the  years  and 
have  Increased  our  stature  in  terms  of 
knowledge  and  tmderstandlng. 

After  a  slow  start  and  a  number  of  alarm- 
ing setbacks,  we  have  moved  rapidly  since  the 
early  part  of  this  century  In  the  direction  of 
police  rrnfeeslnnsllim. 

In  their  dramatic  battle  with,  and  victory 
over,  the  gsngilen  of  post-prohlbltlon  days, 
agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion—O-Msn.  In  the  vamaoulsr  of  the  day- 
made  abundantly  dear  to  ths  public  oon- 
edenoe  that  spteifd  enforosmant,  by  men  of 
both  qualification  and  Integrity,  reqwnding 
to  Inspired,  determined  and  courageoxis 
leadwshlp,  was  an  sasentlal  ingredient  of  any 
stable  eodal  structure.  The  TBX  example 
was.  in  my  oonddered  opinion,  the  catalyst 
that  stimulated,  and  sustained  public  In- 


BlBt«ice  on  police  reform.  The  FBI  National 
Academy  and  the  complementary  local  train- 
ing programs  of  the  Bureau  were  largely  re- 
spondble  for  satisfying  public  demand  for 
additional  technical  competence  and  Inqilred 
the  emergence  of  profeeaional  training  for 
polloemen. 

Today,  we  are  In  an  era  when  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  can  be  cloaked  with  thi 
dignity  of  the  word  "juofeeslon." 

We  have  proceeded  systematically  toward 
o\ir  goal.  We  are  ready  for  added  responsi- 
bilities Inherent  to  a  "profeedon."  This 
word  Is  ordinarily  applied  to  only  ttiose  pur- 
suits which  require  substantial  study  and 
training.  We  have  moved  progresdvely  In 
the  direction  of  academic  preparation.  The 
public  deserves  to  know  more  of  our  accom- 
plishments in  this  area. 

The  term  "professional"  Implies  that  one 
has  imdergone  certain  tests  of  bis  fitness  and 
has  given  proof  of  his  qualifications. 

A  hallmark  of  a  profession  is  a  code  of 
ethics — a  way  of  life  embracing  a  worthy 
body  of  moral  principles.  This  code  is  being 
defined  In  ever  Increasing  clarity  by  men  at 
all  levels  of  responsibility  for  Its  final  emer- 
gence. Speak  out,  tell  the  community  of  our 
standards  and  prlndples  and  Its  need  to  un- 
ders'and  o\ir  position. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  Important  "pro- 
fesslorud"  Implies  devotion  to  loftier  than 
noaterlal  goals.  It  incorporates  obligations 
to  others  within  and  without  the  profession 
to  society  as  an  entity. 

As  profeesional  policemen,  we  have,  as  oxir 
conunon  goal,  the  betterment  of  our  conunu- 
nltles,  our  nation,  our  civilization.  We  de- 
vote ourselvea  to  this  end.  Tou  as  polios 
leaders  Instill  In  jour  subordinates  an  appre- 
ciation of  personal  dedication  to  principle 
not  mere  compliance  with  regulations. 

Our  obligation,  and  the  obligations  of  our 
subordinates,  does  not  begin  at  the  onset  ot 
the  worlElng  day  and  terminate  when  we 
leave  the  office  In  the  evening.  We  evidence, 
In  both  our  personal  and  our  official  lives, 
an  obvious  dedication  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  philoeophy  which  defines  our  professional 
goals.  Professionalism  Is  not  a  garment  that 
one  puts  on  in  order  to  adhere  to  acceptable 
standards  of  dress  for  a  particular  occasion. 
Mo,  It  is  our  way  of  life,  a  code  of  conduct 
with  which  we  live. 

On  the  surface,  the  police  role  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Jiistlce  Is  clearly 
defined.  The  legidators  enact  the  laws.  We, 
the  poUoe.  gather  evidence  of  violation.  The 
proeecutor  preaents  evidence  to  the  court. 
The  Judiciary  interprets  the  law  as  it  applies 
to  specific  drcumstanoes  and  persons.  The 
pendoglsts  and  thdr  associates  in  the  field 
of  extra-Institutional  correction  have  the 
responsibility  for  treatment  and;  to  a  large 
degree,  ultimate  dlspodtlon  of  convicted 
olTenders. 

All  of  us — ^the  police,  the  proaecutors,  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  penologists  are  part  of  a 
team.  The  attltudee  and  posture  of  any 
single  member  of  this  team  have  a  direct 
and  recognisable  effect  on  every  other  mem- 
her. 

The  poet-World  War  II  years  have  been 
oliaraoteriaed  by  Increased  concern  over— yes, 
even  almoet  preoccupation  with — ^the  rights 
of  the  accused  person  In  hU  relations  with 
thepoUoe. 

I  am  In  no  way  opposed — indeed,  I  f^vor— 
limiting  the  authority  and  prerogatives  of 
pdlcemen  in  order  to  assure  that  each  of  our 
dtiaens  can  enjoy  a  measxue  of  privacy  and 
proteetlmi  commensurate  with  the  Inherent 
dignity  of  man.  But  we  must  not  emiiark 
upon  a  patk  leading  to  a  hateful  circum- 
stance where  the  legitimate  mtereets  of  the 
law  abiding  elements  of  our  communities 
are  subordlnatad  to  the  selfishly  dangerous, 
personal  Interssts  of  the  deUberate  criminal 
offender.  Almost  dally  w«  learn  ot  intsr- 
pretatlons  which  further  restrict  the  prerog- 
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atlves  of  law  enforcement  iofllclals.  While 
these  restrictions  are  stangUmes  presented 
to  the  public  as  advantages  to  everyone  they 
may  be.  In  fact,  of  practl<^  benefit  only  to 
those  persons  who  can  apuiy  them  to  the 
concealment  of  their  crimihal  guilt.  Rea- 
sonable and  prudent  con^^i  over  evidence 
collection  procedures  Is  el  'necessary  safe- 
guard. It  is  properly  the  sJsject  of  legisla- 
tion. LegiaUtors.  charged  jwlth  the  heavy 
burden  ot  accepting  or  relSctlng,  propoeed 
laws — and  the  public  these  jlsg^alators  repre- 
sent— have  a  right  to  thorbugh  explanation 
by  profesdonal  policemen  Pfthe  reasonably 
expected  impact  of  any  proppeed  law,  on  law 
enforcement  In  the  commimity  and  Its  con- 
tribution to,  or  dilution  orj  public  order. 

As  professionals,  we  are  dbllgated  to  pre- 
sent our  views  In  a  manner  calculated  to 
promote  and  extend  public  understanding 
of  public  problems.  We  ar^  obliged  to  rec- 
ommend promulgation  of  \iv^  which  we  rec- 
ognize to  be  In  the  public!  Interest  and  we 
should  not  hedtate  to  sdiind  the  clarion 
cry  of  warning  when  the  bbbllc  Intereet  Is 
threatened.  \\ 

Another  problem  facing  police  agencies  to- 
day, and,  unless  a  remedy  la  foiind,  will  be 
an  Increased  burden  In  tha  futiue,  is  the 
unneceesary  and  imprudent  release  on  the 
community  at  large  of  convicted  offenders 
whose  criminal  behavior  pattern  Is  un- 
changed or.  Indeed,  even  treated. 

I  am  alarmed  and  dlsnai^ed  at  the  fre- 
quency with  which  criminals  who  have  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  their  Inability  to  con- 
form to  our  standards  or  obey  our  laws,  are 
permitted  to  return  to  their  criminal  pur- 
suits after  only  a  modicum  ,of  treatment  in 
custody,  or,  in  many  instances,  without  any 
confinement  at  all.  | 

Multi-syllable  words  expl^nlng  their  be- 
havior notwithstanding— failure  to  remove 
the  criminal  from  opportiihlty  to  commit 
crime,  and  to  remove  him  Ifbr  adequate  pe- 
riods when  adequate  periods  have  been  pre- 
scribed by  the  courts — makA  In  my  opinion, 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  hl^  In- 
Inddent  rate  of  crime  whljab  confronts  our 
society  today.  . 

If  you  oondder  my  views  to  be  wrong  or  ill 
founded  I  urge  you  to  speak  iut.  If  you  con- 
elder  my  views  to  be  of  subiiance  I  urge  you 
to  lend  your  voice  to  mine.  ' 

Time  permitting,  I  could  <  liumerate  doaens 
Of  subjects  amenable  to  en  lightened  discus- 
sion by  experienced  pollcemihTdOEens  of  con- 
troversial issues  on  which  We  as  policemen 
are  entitled  to  an  opinion  Mid  should  make 
our  Informed  views  Icnown  itD  those  who  de- 
fray the  coets  of  our  salarlles. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  inviting  undisciplined 
public  airing  of  capricious,  ill  conaidered, 
dissident  phUoeophlee.  r  am,  instead, 
urging  law  enforcement  oOciala  with  sub- 
stantive appredation  of  •iip.tiX  problems  to 
make  known  their  views  sUd  recommenda- 
tions in  a  dignified  and  ^^Jective  manner 
under  circumstances  appikmrlate  to  their 
being  heard.  j 

Our  Preeident,  Mr.  Johnson,  has  made 
public  hla  deep  concern  ovUr  criminality  in 
our  beloved  NaUon.  Hla  o^h  affirmative  ac- 
«on  in  appointing  a  PresUentad  Oommls- 
■lon  to  study  the  problem  U  dearly  indica- 
tive of  his  concern  and  is  Mi  Invitation  for 
thoughtful  contrlbuUon  by  nU  of  us.  I  am 
^PPy  to  teU  you  that  thilae  United  States 
«iny  MUltary  Police  Oorpli  ofllcera  are  on 
fou-tlme  duty  with  that  coiMnisdon.  I  hope 
wey  WUl  be  prlvUeged  to  ^|ake  eome  amaU 
contribution  to  the  wisdo^i  of  its  findings. 

Mr.  Hoover,  it  has  bee^i  a  never-to-be 


forgotten  prlvUege  to 
••wmlHsge.    I  am  deeply 
like  to  take  this  opportt 
on  behalf  of  Osneiml  B. 
Chief  of  staff.  Vhlted  SUt, 
mlttlng  the  attendance  of 
lice  Corps  oflOcers  at  your 


this  lUuatrlous 

ttef  ul.    I  would 

to  thank  you 

K.  Johnson, 

Army,  for  per- 

MiUtary  Po- 

ted  Na- 


tional Academy.  I  only  wish  you  conducted 
courses  more  frequently  aiul  could  aooapt  a 
larger  number  of  our  offloers  as  students — 
we  want  so  desperatdy  to  learn  that  whloh 
you  have  to  teach. 

To  you  gentlemen  of  the  TTth  Session.  I 
say,  have  courage  and  may  Ood  bleaa  you 
and  guide  you  as  you  meet  the  challenges 
ahead. 


THE  CITY  IS  A  TEACHER 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  13, 1966,  Harold  Howe  n,  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  made  a 
tplendld  address  entitled  "The  City  Is  a 
Teacher**  before  the  City  Club  of  Chi- 
cago's annual  civic  assembly  held  by  the 
Chicago  Bar  Association.  He  not  only 
discussed  one  of  the  most  presBlng  prob- 
lems of  our  times,  but  did  it  with  a  com- 
bination of  scholarship  and  realism  that 
has  a  tremendous  Impact  on  his  audience. 
So  that  other  Members  of  the  Senate  may 
share  this  perceptive  statement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo, 
as  follows: 

Tkx  Citt  Is  A  Txachxb^ 
(An  address  by  Harold  Howe,  n,  TT.S.  Com- 

mlsdoner   of   Education,    Department   of 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 

The  city  is  a  teacher,  Plutarch  said,  and 
everyone  who  has  lived  in  a  city  knows  why. 
Within  Its  few  sqiutre  miles  of  glass,  steel, 
and  concrete  are  concentrated  the  greatest 
works  of  commerce,  art,  government,  and 
entwtalnment.  Its  boundarlee — particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  American  dty,  with  Its 
roots  In  a  hundred  different  Nations — endrde 
the  cultures  of  an  astonishing  variety  of  na- 
tional, rellgloiis,  and  ethnic  groups. 

Each  of  these  facets  of  a  city  offers  its 
own  leaeon.  But  the  kind  of  lesson  you  learn 
depends  on  where  in  the  classroom  you  dt. 

To  some  of  us,  the  metropolis  repreeents 
excitement,  a  sense  of  bdng  where  the  action 
Is.  The  mingled  majesty  and  mystery  to  be 
found  in  a  view  of  the  Bast  River,  of  Ci^pltol 
HIU,  of  Michigan  Avenue,  or  the  Oolden 
Gate  remind  us  that  despite  the  normal 
quotient  of  tedlimi  and  trial  In  each  of  our 
lives,  life  In  an  urban  setting  can  be  exdtlng. 

But  the  metropolis  teaches  a  different  les- 
son to  those  who  sit  in  the  back  of  the  room. 
Removed  from  the  scenes  of  splendor,  ex- 
dtement,  and  romance  that  beguile  the  rest 
of  us,  tbey  see  only  tlie  squalid,  the  de- 
pressing, and  the  dangeroua.  And  they  oon- 
dude— righUy— that  the  dty  is  a  prison. 

Jane  Addams  of  Chicago's  Hull  House 
called  theae  priaoners  "the  dty's  disinherit- 
ed.'* They  are  the  Americans  who  have  not 
shared  in  the  great  American  succees  story 
.  .  .  the  story  that  describee  how  genera- 
tions of  Irish,  of  Italians,  of  Oermana  ^imI 
Pdes  labored,  prayed,  fought,  and  hoped  un- 
tu  they  escaped  from  the  Immigrants'  ghet- 
toes  to  a  more  generous  life. 

It  is  in  one  way  surprising  that  the  Ameri- 
cans in  today's  ^ttoes  have  not  completed 
the  trip  to  Wilmette  or  South  Shore.  Ia- 
Orange  or  lAke  Shore  Drive.  For  they  ar- 
rived in  the  United  Statea  decadea  before 
many  of  the  other  new  Americans  who  have 
since  been  naturalized  by  our  mdtlng  pot. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  American  Negro. 
He  was  poor,  ignorant,  and  without  hope  aoo 
years  ago.    By  modem  American  standards. 
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tie  remains  poor,  ignorant,  and  without  hops 
today.  He  was  a  slave  In  ths  South  300  years 
ago:  and  he  remains  a  slave  to  unamploy- 
ment.  to  poverty,  and  to  despair  In  the  North 
today. 

I  have  not  come  to  preach  a  aermon,  for 
sermons  have  proven  notorloudy  Ineffective 
In  bringing  aixnit  major  changea  m  sodoty. 
In  any  case,  I  think  we  must  concede  that 
the  most  effective  statonents  on  dvU  rights 
In  o\ir  time  have  not  been  made  from  pul- 
pits, but  m  the  streets  of  Montgomery  and 
Selma,  Watts  and  a  dozen  other  dtlee  leas 
celebrated  in  lieadllnea  but  equaUy  effective 
as  object  lessons. 

I  have  come,  rather,  to  discuss  the  educa- 
tional aspect  of  the  poverty  that  fiourlshes 
in  the  inner  dty:  to  point  out  that  no  matter 
i^ere  you  sit  in  the  city's  classroom,  you  pay 
the  tuition  for  the  kind  of  education  it 
dispenses  .  .  .  and  whether  that  education 
is  good  or  l>ad.  Its  oost  is  very  high;  and 
flnaUy,  to  discuss  some  measure  for  Improv- 
ing education  in  the  city  ghetto,  whether  its 
reddents  be  white  paupers  or  Negro  paupers. 

In  his  message  to  the  Con^«ss  uigtng 
stronger  civil  rights  legiaUtlon,  Preddent 
Johnson  pointed  out  that  though  segrega- 
tion takes  several  forms,  it  neverthdees  com- 
prises a  sociological  unity.    He  said: 

"It  is  self-evident  that  the  i»obIenu  we 
are  struggling  with  form  a  complicated  chain 
of  discrimination  and  lost  <9portunitiea. 
Employment  Is  often  dependent  on  educa- 
tion, educatl(Mi  on  neighborhood  schods  and 
housing,  housing  on  income,  and  income  on 
employment.  We  have  learned  by  now  the 
toUy  of  looking  for  any  crucial  link  in  the 
chain  that  binds  the  ghetto.  All  the  links — 
poverty,  lack  of  education,  underemploy- 
ment, and  now  discrimination  in  housing — 
must  be  attacked  together." 

I  suspect  that  most  white  people  feel 
a  generalized  sympathy  with  the  Negro  in 
his  struggle  for  equality.  Tbey  may  object 
to  some  methods  used  by  the  dvll  rights 
groups,  and  even  favorably  disposed  whites 
probably  believe— after  some  spectacular  In- 
ddent — that  the  Negro  is  trying  to  go  too 
far,  too  fast. 

But  I  suggest  that  it  is  a  good.ded  eader 
to  eounsd  restraint  In  the  attainment  of  a 
goal  when  you  have  already  achieved  that 
goal  yourself.  Moreover,  I  believe,  every 
white  man  has  a  stake  In  seeing  to  it  that  the 
Negro  progresses  Just  as  far  as  he  can.  Just 
as  fast  as  he  can.  For,  leaving  entirdy  adde 
the  moral  issue  and  restricting  myadf  to 
pragmatic  matters,  I  would  argue  that  our 
experience  has  shown  that  every  one  of  us 
pays  in  a  number  of  ways  to  mdntaln  the 
Negro  in  his  subordinate  podtion. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  WIrts  has  esti- 
mated that  every  drop-out  costs  the  Nation 
about  $1,000  a  year  while  he  Is  unemployed. 
To  this  expense  must  be  added  the  waste  ot 
Individual  talent  to  the  Natton,  and  the  loss 
of  personal  income  to  the  individual.  We  pay 
for  poor  education  and  for  poverty  in  other 
ways:  la  crime  rates.  In  military  service 
rejection  rates,  in  sodal  problems  spring- 
ing as  much  from  lack  of  dignity,  lack  of 
hope,  and  lack  of  poadbllltles  for  family 
life  as  from  the  fiawed  himian  nature  which 
we  aU  share. 

And  such  expenses  of  q>lrlt  and  matter 
diminish,  finaUy,  the  quality  of  aU  our  Uvea 
as  dttsens  of  a  dty  ...  a  modem  dty.  more- 
over, whose  boundaries  do  not  stop  at  the 
red  llnea  on  the  mapa.  Ddlnquency  draws 
no  llnea  at  Howard  Street.  Ilie  North  Shore 
pays  rant  on  the  South  Side  dums;  Uke  It 
or  not.  we  aU  help  maintain  the  chain  of 
poverty  that  binds  the  ghetto. 

The  education  link  In  this  dtain  of  social 
alavary  is  the  segregated.  Interior  ghetto 
sehooL 

What  are  eome  of  the  oharaeteristlcs  of  the 
ghetto  schod?  Why  Is  It  faiUng  in  Its  mis- 
sion to  shape  free,  respondble,  ei^iable 
adults  from  chUdren  who  have  ths  normal 
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■tetMleal  poteotlal  for  lirimaaoa,  martloertty. 
aaAtaUmI 

nnrtk  tb»  gbBtto  icbool  li  nndwUnancafl. 
Contrary  to  oar  Amarlflan  ovanb&pUllMtton. 
tb*  public  •choola  art  not  Ctm.  lli^y  are 
paid  Xor  with  tuaa:  Xhtj  depend  fliet  at  all 
an  the  Inflntnee  at  tbe  notnmunlty  adnlta. 

TiM  |)wtto  community  abnply  does  not 
bave  the  ruada  to  nqiport  acbooU  aa  edu- 
caton  know  they  abould  be  aupported.  It  la 
for  tbla  raaaon  tbat  cltlea  need  special 
llTianfllal  aartrtance  from  tbe  state  taxing 
power  and  tram  the  Federal  Qovenunent. 

Furtber,  tbe  cblldren  wbo  attend  ghetto 
aohoola  walk  In  the  door  euffwtng  from 
limj^joguM  that  do  not  binder  their  oounter- 
parte  In  aoburtian  echonla  They  come  tram 
homea  In  which  their  parenta  read  little 
and  write  leea.  Although  many  of  tbem 
ahare  the  universal  culture  provided  by 
TV.  there  la  mere  than  a  little  queetlon  of  Its 
value,  both  In  content  and  athnulatlon. 

The  educatorli  Jargon  for  theee  children  la 
"dlaadvantaged."  Ilie  term  means  tbat 
they  will  (tart  slower  than  children  from 
mlddle-«laaa  bcmee  and  that  they  will  not 
run  aa  fast.  It  ImpUee  tbat  they  wlU  In 
•U  UkeUhood.  not  pursue  their  educational 
Jonimey  aa  far.  unleaa  they  receive  special 
help. 

Third,  the  ghetto  schools  usually  bave  the 
taaat  aaperlenoed  teachers:  other  tblngi 
beliw  eqfuH,  one's  tiia"*'l'H.  like  one's  tennla 
or  golf  or  flva-eard  atud.  Imjvovee  aa  you 
do  mora  of  It. 

Tha  raaaon  fcr  thla  altuatlon  la  not  necea 
aarlly  plannert  dlecrlmlnatlon  by  the  echool 
board.  Often  It  la  almply  luulentandable 
buman  prateenoe.  Aa  a  teacher  galna  tanura 
through  yaara  of  aenrioa.  ha  frequently  galna 
the  right  to  aA  for  another  aartgnment.  And 
It  la  aotlraly  to  be  expected  that  a  teacher 
with  thla  flkoloa  would  want  to  serve  In  tbe 
mot*  attcacttve  nelghborhooda.  Hence  year 
after  year,  tha  ghetto  achoola  must  replaoe 
vacaadaa  on  their  ataCs  with  brand-new 
grartnataa  tram  tha  achoola  of  education.  Xt 
la  fortunate  Indeed  that  a  hard  core  of  able, 
expertenoed  teachers  have  made  theee  schools 
thair  Ufa  work.   We  need  mora  of  them. 

naaUf ,  It  to  oiMraoterlatio  of  the  ghetto 
aohool  tkia*  It  haa  Uttla  oommunlty  under- 
rtamllf^  or  mtppott.  Why  should  parenta — 
many  of  whom  an  thameelvee  undeeedu- 
eated  cr  even  UUterate  unrteiilanrt  what 
their  aoaa  and  rtatightera  do  evory  day  from 
nine  to  three?  Th^  era  Incapable  of  Judg- 
ing tha  quaU^  of  the  education  their  chU- 
dren  leeelve,  aven  If  they  era  Interested  In 
doing  ea.  Bow  can  they  frama  their  quea- 
tlooa.  how  oaa  they  articulate  their  hopee 


without  tha  matartal 
i  haa  made  acme 
the  Ineat  la  the 


tha  dUMran  who  at- 
towaahlp  high  aehool  are 
tha  happy  produaC  of  au- 


Ita*  a*  alL    Xt  la  beoauaa  they  attend  a 

obool  In  a  iwmmuntty  where  adnlta  «an 

about  education,  and  where  adntta  pay  lar 

~        twenty  mllaa  to 

of 

la  tha  Inaa^elty 

for  ttvaa  of 


pilnolpal  of  a  public  aobool  tn  central 
Ian.    aara  la  one  gf  tha 
had  «D  ear  ahaut  tha 


child's  Innate  abmty.  hla  aoadamle  per- 
formance, and  hta  hoaa  environment: 

"...  Xt  la  after  the  flrst  grade  that  the 
great  diaparltlee  between  onr  chlldran  and 
tbe  children  of  tbe  middle  olaae  start  show- 
ing up.  As  our  children  grow  older,  their 
llvee  get  worse  and.  stmultaneoutfy,  tbelr 
reeponalbUltlea  Inereaae.  Ihey  bave  mere 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  take  care  of, 
and  their  mothers  are  forced  to  become  more 
distant  as  tbelr  problems  Increase.  In  tbe 
fifth  and  stith  gradee,  there  are  more  cbU- 
dren  of  broken  famUlee  than  then  are  In 
kindergarten  and  tbe  flrst  grade.  It  geta 
harder  and  harder  fcr  the  fathers  to  find 
employment  that  wlU  bring  In  enough  money 
and  win  also  keq>  their  egoe  Intact.  And 
precisely  because  the  fathers  do  bave  aelf- 
reepect.  they  begin  to  disappear.  I  raaMm- 
ber  that  doing  the  nwpreeelun.  a  lot  of  na 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  onraelvee.  Tbe 
Negro  mala  In  a  nalghbarbood  like  thle  is  In 
a  permanent  rtepreeslon.  much  worse  than 
anything  we  went  through  in  tbe  nineteen- 
thlrtlas." 

What  can  be  done  about  tha  ghetto 
echoolaf 

The  Cangreee  of  the  tJbtted  States  baa  al- 
ready made  a  major  start.  In  tbe  laat  three 
years  alone,  It  has  paaeed  34  pleeee  of  legla- 
latlon  touching  every  aspect  of  education 
from  pre-klndergarten  to  post-graduate. 
One  of  tbe  moat  hnpreaslve  is  tbe  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Kductlon  Act  of  1965.  Title 
I  of  tbat  Aet  la  aimed  apeclflcally  at  schools 
in  km-laooaM  araaa.  whether  In  tha  dty  or 
rural  dlatrlcta.  It  pumpa  a  bllUon  dollars 
a  year  Into  apedal  educational  programa  for 
tbe  children  of  poverty.  It  recognlaee  what 
school  administrators  bave  always  known: 
poverty  and  Ignorance  go  together.  And  It 
la  giving  them  tbe  reeourcee  to  break  up  that 
aad  asaodatlon. 

Olcatfy  amed  In  spirit  to  Title  I  la  a  pro- 
gram tbat  we  an  Just  now  getting  off  tbe 
ground — tbe  National  Teacher  Corpe.  Tbla 
Oorpe  will  be  conqxieed  of  teama  of  young 
teaober-lnteme  led  by  ezperlenoed.  career 
teachers.  At  tbe  invitation  of  local  echool 
eystenis,  and  under  the  supervlaton  of  local 
wcbod  boards,  they  win  bilng  tbetr  dedica- 
tion, talent,  aad  qitrlt  into  claserooma  that 
can  BOW  afford  preeloue  Uttle  of  any  of  tboee 
eoonnodltlea.  At  the  end  of  their  eervlee  In 
tt9  l^aehar  Oorpa  they  wUl  be  ready  for  ca- 
reen among  ehUdren  of  the  poor. 

iUl  In  an.  ttie  JJJB.  Office  of  Bdueaticn  la 
reeponalble  tor  about  100  major  programa. 
But  not  aO  the  educatlen  newB  la  taktag  plaee 
la  Waehtegton;  thera  are  laudable  advanoee 
atthelooaHeveL 

Ohleago  asawvsa  tremendoue  credit  for 
abaocMng  a  great  la-adgratlon  of  under 
educated  aad  relatively  unemployable  new- 
citaima.  X  undeiatand  that  the  dty  baa 
wtthtn  It  BMN  martmlppl  Wegroea  than  Mla- 
slsslppt  doaa.  The  cMy  might  weO  have  been 
by  tha  ejBoemons  tasks  of  howalng 
poor  whitaa  and  Nagroaa  tram 
the  Sooth  without  the  tax  loeeea  caused  toy 
tha  eaodua  of  mMdIa  fliaaa  Whitaa. 

But  OMeago%  eftarta  to  aerve  the  children 
who  are  harder  to  serve— aad  Indeed  the  eC- 
of  other  dtlee  la  almllar  drenm- 
well  be  fntUe  naleaa  every  dt- 
Isen  aooepte  thla  problem  aa  hU  own  .  .  .  ea- 
paalaUy  thoae  dllaana  wha  Uka  tha  msndMre 
of  tMa  grai^  are  la  a  podtton  to  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

What  eaa  you  aad  your  dty  do  about  Itt 

niat.  wa  must  raoognlaa  that  tha  ghetto 
■ebod  needa  not  Juat  aa  nmcih  Itnandal  aup- 
port  aa  tbm  sUbuiban  acfmol.  but  mudi  mora. 
that  It  muat  provtda  ^edal 
«hat  were  nwiddaesil  educational 


aa  eonnaallng  and  guidance;  araan 


metboda  and  equipment;  peydwioglcal.  med- 
ical, and  dental  aUL 

We  must  diange  Inner-dty  achoola  from 
nlne-to-thraa-o'doek  dtadels  where  an  hu- 
man Ufa  vanlahea  with  the  dismissal  bell. 
Into  highly  visible  ndghbozhood  reeources 
tbat  teach  parenta  as  weU  as  cbUdren.  The 
inner-dty  school  must  create  community 
where  there  is  no  other  focal  point  for  a 
common  life  and  shared  interests.  We  must 
staff  our  ghetto  schools  so  that  tbey  can 
remain  open  from  morning  to  late  evening, 
offering  adult  Instruction  In  everything  from 
reading  to  making  the  meet  of  the  shopping 
doner. 

And  In  this  newly  Involved  Institution,  we 
must  above  aU  create  the  opportunity  for, 
and  ttxe  expectation  of,  performance  by  the 
children  of  the  poor.  Cultural  disadvantage 
need  not  foreabadow  poor  academic  achieve- 
ment, as  Operation  Headstart  demonstrated. 
Cblldren  sense  a  school's  lower  expectations 
and  grow  to  demand  lees  of  tbemselTee  be- 
cause tbe  echool  demands  so  little  of  them. 
Schools  are  not  ctutodlal.  Cblldren  are  there 
to  leam.  not  just  to  be  kept  off  the  streets. 

They  win  leam  beet  If  they  are  taught  by 
spedaUy  trained  teachers.  Beyond  express- 
ing our  national  need  for  more  teachers  of 
every  deecrlptlon.  we  bave  done  Utile  to  focui 
upon  a  kind  of  teacher  preparation  which  u 
neeeaaary  to  serve  the  chUdrsn  of  tbe  poor. 
In  general,  our  coUegee  and  unlverdtlee  train 
teachere  for  Ideal  elaeerooms.  and  although 
the  daaarooms  In  tbe  slums  may  be  in  some 
caeee  exneUent  In  their  buildings  and  eqiilp- 
ment,  their  human  envtronaient  cries  out  for 
q>eclal  attention  of  every  kind. 

A  ahare  of  the  guUt  for  this  Irrelevant 
teacher  educatf  on  mtut  be  borne  by  the  pro- 
feeslon  Itself.  Somehow  the  Idea  of  service 
to  thoae  who  need  lt.Bioet  baa  been  obecured 
by  the  drive  for  better  teaching  salaries  and 
ecndltlona. 

Pnrthar,  dty  school  systems  muat  adopt 
aaalgnmant  poUdee  that  win  guarantee  slum 
adMote  thdr  ahare  of  experleneed.  able 
teachers.  We  muat  counteract  the  tendency 
of  experienced  teachere  to  cbooee  more  pleas- 
ant schools  aa  soon  as  their  years  of  aervlce 
entltla  them  to  transfer.  We  must  alao 
ohanga  the  poUdaa  of  achooU  and  teachor 
orgaalaatlona  which  tend  to  confront  the 
Blum  chUd  with  the  Inexperienced,  unontlfl- 


la  addttloB  to  more  aad  batter  taachen, 
dum  achoola  naod  voluntaara  and  paid 
tisaebsr-aldaa  to  sapplamant  tba  work  of  the 
fully  tmnad  taaohar.  Added  peraonal  at- 
tantlan  ftum  adnlta  Wbo  really  eara  about 
the  child  can  da  aa  much  aa  any  otbar  service 
to  Uft  tha  potantlautlaa  of  the  ehlldren  of 
tha  poor. 

of  tha  Imaudlate  eteps 
»  Improve  the  ghetto 
But  I  beUeva  that  more  drastio 
win  be  needed  over  tbe  long  ran. 
War  namflm.  traditional  adiool  dlstrtd 
bonndarlaa  ofton  aarva  education  badly  aad 
may  have  to  be  changed.  New  Tcrk  aad 
Haw  Jaraey  antrandered  Stato  prarogatlveB  to 
form  tha  Port  of  New  Tcrk  Authority  m  tbe 
Intsrsat  cf  Imfewved  traaaportatlon.  If  we 
■take  such  noncessloaa  for  transpcrta- 
X  auggeat  that  w«  caa  make  tbem  for 
adueatton. 

We  eould.  for  eaample,  alter  poUtical 
bownidarlea  to  bring  tha  eodal.  economic, 
and  tntaUaotaal  atrangtha  of  the  enbuxbe  to 
bear  on  tha  ptiMaoM  of  tha  dty  acboob. 
BidldUig  pragrama  for  tha  fatora  could  be 
ao  that  new  aChoolB  break  up,  rather 
Bntlaaa.  aapagadon  of  both  tbe  tadal 
oncadeaort.  T%a  OSaa  «f  Bdaoatlan 
wUl  provMa  MttMal  tiaaatag  fuada  for  sadi 
tight  Boar  . .  .  aad.  If  I  hav«  my  way, 

^fuads 
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We  have  recently  been  ooosldenng  finan- 
cial support  for  a  comprehe  i  dve  study  of  a 
system  of  educational  parks  <  4  be  eetabllahed 
within  the  Inner  city.  We  y  ^uaUee  each  of 
tbeee  centralized  school  comytexes  aa  educa- 
tional centers  tbat  would  provide  clasaee 
ranging  from  pre-klndergarten  through  Jun- 
ior college.  i 

And  we  are  particularly  in^rested  In  find- 
ing one  or  two  great  Amerlcain  cltlee  tbat  are 
adventurous  enough  to  Join  us  in  planning 
the  educational  park  of  thej  {future.  Tbeee 
entitles  wlU  house  20,000  or  more  pupils,  and 
will  cut  across  all  geographic,  economic,  and 
social  boimdariee  to  draw  students.  While 
auch  a  park  would  deny  tbe  neighlx>rbood 
school,  it  would  expreee  tbe  vitality,  tbe  im- 
agination, and  tbe  cultural  I  (olx  tbat  every 
Tigoroua  city  exempllfiee.  S) 
a  facility  would  attend  a  gei 
in  tbe  deepest  sense  .  . 
ing  to  school  in  one  section 
Is  untouched  by  the  broad^ 
metropoUtan  life  as  a  whole. 

Altering  political  boun< 
loUdatlng  the  educational 
large  dty  would  involve  maj< 
changee  .  .  .  major  educal 
But  I  believe  tbat  major  st 
U  we  are  to  Ul)erate  the  chili 

To  reach  tbat  goal,  we  wlUj  require  money; 
but  money  is  not  enough.  ;  We  will  need 
teachera;  but  teachers  are  not  enoiigb.  We 
will  need  reeearcb,  and  educiitlonal  reeearab 
is  abrntdy  giving  us  new  teacl  i^g  techniques, 
new  methods  of  evaluating  )|sademlc  prog- 
ress, and  a  boet  of  addlUont  1]  helps  to  edu- 
cate the  slum  child.  But  -^search  is  not 
enough.  1 

What  is  enough?  I 

Perhapa  tbe  answer  to  tb4l|  queetlon  wiU 
vnerge  only  when  every  American  recognizes 
that  educating  the  slum  cl^ld  as  a  way  of 
teeaUng  the  chain  of  poverttsr  is  in  bis  own 
Immediate,  direct  Interest.  Por  this  Is  one 
of  the  lessons  that  your  city  and  all  the  citlee 
of  the  United  States  teach  :i  tbat,  as  John 
Donne  said,  no  man  is  an  Island  .  .  .  that 
bis  well-being,  his  safety,  theTrery  quaUty  of 
hla  life  and  tbat  of  bis  cbll^n  are  bound 
op  with  tbe  lives  of  counttass  other  men 
whom  he  will  never  know  and  tnay  never  see. 

The  city  is  indeed  a  teacher,  and  it  has 
been  teaching  us  that  tbe  ghetto  school  per- 
petuatee  a  poverty,  an  injustice,  and  a  weak- 
ness that  dally  saps  all  our  livfse. 


[idents  in  such 
ae  city  school 
er  than   go- 

^jthe  city  which 
Influencee  of 

les  or  con- 
{faclliUes  of  a 
1  organizational 
^nal  surgery, 
ry  Is  required 
1  of  tbe  sl\uns. 


It  la  time  we  learned  our  1< 
to  use. 
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«hould  like  to  bring  to  thi  |  attention'  of 
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my  colleagues  the  slgniflCL 
tlon  made  by  three  Baltlmc 
to  the  recent  0«nlni  space 
The  -ntan  rocket  which 
Astronauts  Into  orbit  was  bi 
by  the  Martin  Co.  at  their 
complex 

Bendlx,  of  Baltimore,  wAi  responsible 
for  the  tracking  system,  the  means  by 
which  we  heard  the  astron^tits'  voices. 

Westinghouse  designed  kdd  made  the 
ndar  sets  which  astronauta  Stafford  and 
Ceman  used  to  pick  up  ^k  target  ve- 
hicle. 

These    highly   commen 
Plishments  by  Maryland  . 
enumerated  in  an  article 
Baltimore  Sun.    I  ask  u 
»ent  that  this  article  be 
nicou). 


ible    aeoom- 

iries  were 

the  Jime  7 

ions  con- 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro. 
as  follows: 
I.T.  ft  T.  UiRT  Anw  Oxxnn  Vxxw — 'iitxrat, 

WaamraHoxrsx,  Bxinnx,  and  Comsat  Oxae 

PXJ^T    ROIXS    IN    FUCHT 

Millions  of  television  viewers  bad  all  the 
advantagee  of  a  grandstand  seat  for  tbe  dra- 
matic recovery  of  Astronauts  Stafford  and 
Ceman  yesterday  foUowlng  tbe  splashdown 
of  Oeminl  9  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean. 

This  was  made  possible  by  a  transportable 
earth  communications  terminal  engineered 
and  designed  by  a  division  of  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation. 

Tbe  terminal,  located  aboard  the  aircraft 
carrlw  n.S.S.  Wasp,  transmitted  tbe  recov- 
ery (qierationa  live  to  the  Barly  Bird  inter- 
national sateUite  system  for  beaming  into 
millions  of  homee. 

CLOBX  COOPXKATXON   NOTXD 

I.T.  U  T.  World  Communications,  Inc., 
with  tbe  approval  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  operated  tbe  terminal 
virlth  tbe  assistance  of  I.T.  &  T.  Federal  Lab- 
oratories, Nutley.  N.J.,  deslgnera  of  the 
equipment. 

In  addition  to  far-flung,  Maryland-char- 
tered I.T.T.,  three  of  the  Baltimore  area's 
biggest  employers — Martin,  Bendlx  and 
Westinghouse — had  Important  rolee  in  the 
Oeminl  9  space  flight. 

Tbe  Titan  launch  vehicle  which  put  the 
two  astronauts  into  orbit  was  btiilt  and 
tested  at  Martin's  Middle  River  complex, 
where  a  total  of  ten  of  theee  booeters  now 
have  been  completed. 

mf AL   BTAOK  BTABTXD 

Number  10  already  has  arrived  at  Cape 
Kennedy  and  wlU  be  used  for  the  next  space 
fligbt,  now  scheduled  for  mid-July.  Martin. 
which  has  contracted  to  build  and  teet  a 
dozen  of  tbem,  now  has  Number  11  In  its 
vertical  test  facility  and  Number  12  Is  at  a 
stage  called  "green  pad  assembly,"  indicat- 
ing that  the  final  stage  is  under  way. 

Bendlx,  which  has  about  1,300  persons 
scattered  aroimd  tbe  world  handling  related 
work  directed  from  Baltimore,  Is  in  charge 
of  the  engineering,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration's  tracking  system. 

Aa  Bendlx  says  in  its  ads,  "When  you  heard 
the  astronauts'  volcee,  that  was  Bendlx  at 
work." 

Westinghouse,  makers  of  tbe  sensitive  ra- 
dar equipment  which  picked  up  tbe  target 
vehicle  at  a  distance  of  180  mllee  away  dur- 
ing Oeminl  8,  designed  and  made  tbe  radar 
sets  used  by  astronauts  Stafford  and  Ceman 
In  this  most  recent  flight. 


ARTHUR  GOLDBERG:  GREAT  CHAM- 
PION OP  PmST  AMENDMENT 
FREEDOMS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
VN.  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg,  Mon- 
day night  q?oke  to  the  American  "Bodt- 
sellers  Association  Convention  here  In 
Washington  about  f  reed<»n  of  speech  and 
of  the  press. 

For  a  free  society  there  can  be  only  one 
safe  rule — 

Ambessabor  Goldberg  said. 

Every  preeumptlon  must  be  in  favor  of  free 
e]q>reeslon  in  every  form.  *  *  *  A  demo- 
cratic government  that  depends  \q>on  the 
oonaent  of  the  governed  has  the  elementary 
obllgatlcm  to  listen  at  aU  tUnes  to  the  vdcea 
of  Ita  dtlzens.  And  the  dtlaena.  If  their 
attachment  to  the  First  Amendment  is  genu- 


ine, also  have  tha  alamantary  obligation  to 
respect  the  right  of  free  wptidx  by  aad  for 
aU.  not  exdudlng,  let  me  say.  government 
spokesmen. 

Each  American  should  read  and  under- 
stand the  imiwrtant  truth  which  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  has  so  eloquently  set 
forth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ambas- 
sador G<ddberg's  speech  to  the  American 
Booksellers  Association  on  June  6,  1966, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

AooBxaa  bt  AMBAsaAooa  Akthttb  J.  Oolobibo, 
va.  RapzxaxMTAnva  to  tbi  Unttd  Na- 
tions. TO  TBI  AmaocAM  BooKSBxiaa  Aa- 
socxation,  Shoxxham  Hotil,  Wasmiwotoit. 
D.C.,  Jum  6,  I960 

One  of  the  world's  great  historians  noted 
about  1800  years  ago  that  "rare  Is  the  feUdty 
of  the  times  when  you  can  think  what  you 
like  and  say  what  you  think." 

In  this  nation  of  ours,  this  felicity  Is  noth- 
ing lees  than  the  source  of  o\ir  greatest 
strength.  It  has.  in  fact,  shaped  this  coun- 
try from  Its  beginnings  and  stands  exalted 
as  the  supreme  law  of  tbe  land. 

The  words  of  the  First  Amendment  to  tha 
Constitution  which  spedflcally  fortjld  any 
other  laws  "abridging  the  freedom  of  speech, 
or  of  the  prees"  are  the  conatant  guardlana 
of  our  freedom. 

Indeed,  I  am  siure  that  aU  of  you  are 
familiar  with  Thomas  Jefferson's  classic 
statement: 

"The  basis  of  our  government  bdng  the 
opinion  of  tbe  pef^le,  tbe  very  flrst  object 
should  be  to  keep  the  right;  and  were  It  left 
to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have 
government  without  newspapers,  or  news- 
papers without  a  government,  I  should  not 
hedtote  to  prefer  the  latter." 

I  would  add  that  when  we  speak -of  news- 
papers and  tbe  {M-eee.  we  speak  in  broad 
terms  for  the  entire  field  of  publlsbing,  and 
what  Jefferson  said,  to  my  mind,  aj^les 
equally  to  books. 

And  I  would  paraphrase  him  Just  a  bit 
more  to  say  that  while  we  cannot  have  a 
free  government  without  a  free  preas,  we 
cannot  have  a  free  preas  and  free  publica- 
tions without  a  free  govenunent.  Both  an- 
cient and  modem  hlatory  teach  that  the  flrst 
stop  of  a  regime  moving  toward  autocracy  is 
restraint  of  speech  and  prees  and  all  other 
ianan  ot  publishing.  This  is  invariably  the 
beginning  of  the  destruction  of  all  other 
llbwtlea. 

nvedom  of  expreesion.  In  brief.  Is  the  pro- 
tector and  promoter  at  all  the  lighta  and 
libertlee  of  Americana.  It  Is  a  freedom  not 
oxdy  to  be  cherished  dearly,  but  to  be  de- 
fended Jealously  at  all  times. 

We  m<»-e  or  less  take  it  for  granted  today 
that  the  right  of  free  expresdon,  divorced 
from  unlawful  conduct,  extends  Into  the 
entire  poUtlcal  area. 

For  us  it  would  be  unthinkable  that  books 
could  be  baxmed  or  authors  prosecuted  as  in 
tbe  Soviet  Union  for  writing  works  deemed 
to  chaUenge  the  political  Idedogy  of  thoae 
In  authority. 

Yet  we  must  not  be  too  self-rlgbteoiu  In 
our  oondenmatlon— although  condemn  it  we 
must  and  should.  In  our  own  history  the 
notorious  Sedition  Aet  of  1798  permitted  Juat 
such  iffoaecutlon  of  writers  tn  ova  country. 
Jefferson  waa  so  outraged  by  tbe  Sedition 
Act,  that  he  pardoned  an  tboee  who  had  been 
convicted  and  declared  the  act  to  be  a  nunity. 
And  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  notod,  even  though  it  waa  never 
tested  In  tha  Court,  the  attack  upon  ita  valid- 
ity haa  carried  tha  day  In  the  court  of  hla- 
tory. 
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farsk,  ho— tw.  that  such 
could  haw*  MO*  Into  hHJof  In 
whloh.  la  JwMm  Outfoao^ 
of  iprwloB  Is  tlM  aiAtrlz,  tlM 
Mbi*  wwMlltlon  of  aMTly  otmij  otlMr  form 
of  trMdon."  provw  bow  oooehulTsly  tUraal 
TtgUaao*  to  ttM  prloa  at  VlbmXj. 

naodoiu  of  imw— lim  on  p^Ile  questions 
to  a  p<riltlcsl,  U  not  patrlottc,  duty,  for  as  th* 
Oonrt  also  said  Jnat  a  mtte  aiara  than  two 
yaan  ago  la  Its  mllac  la  tlM  caaa  of  The  Hem 
York  Timm  t.  B%M9uh.  oyr  First  Amendnaat 
trasdooM  eould  noi  survtf*  la  aa  atmosphars 
la  whiob  tlM  paU  of  fear  and  tlmldltr  to  Im- 
possd  upoa  tluws  wbo  would  give  voice  to 
puMle  crttlolaai. 

Ttao  only  limitation  reoogntoed  by  the 
OMut  to  If  the  erltlctom  to  kxwwn  to  be  de- 
UlMraMy  tatos  or  to  made  with  raeklese  dto- 
ngaid.  Aa  to  etaar  from  the  ooneurrlng  opln- 
km  I  aied  at  tlie  time.  I  would  bave  gone 
further  beoause.  as  I  said: 

"Tbe  Ttforous  orltlotom  by  press  and  oltl- 
■aa  o(  the  oonduet  of  fovemment  o<  the  day 
by  the  eOolato  of  the  day  wlU  soon  ylsld  to 
sUeaoe  U  oOolato  In  eontrol  of  aoTamnteat 
acanelsa.  laatead  ct  aaswerlnc  orltlctom.  oan 
reeort  to  friendly  Jurlea  to  foreataU  orlUctom 
of  their  oAolal  ocnduot." 

But  If  It  has  beootne  laoreaslngly  clear  that 
writer*  have  a  awesping  aad  all  aaitoraelng 
right  to  upffiBS  tbemeelTeB  on  poUtlcal  mat- 
tan  la  the  praas  aad  la  booka,  their  right  la 
the  area  of  books  dsaUng  with  the  subject  of 
aez  aad  the  problems  d  obeoenlty,  as  to  ^- 
pareat  from  the  daolslons  of  the  Supcerae 
Court  la  thto  dtoHoult  area,  to  stUl  a  moot  oae. 
The  dUtottlty  parstots  even  though  aa  /us- 
tloe  Braaaaa  has  polated  out: 

"l^e  portrajpal  o(  aa>  la  art.  Uterature  aad 
■Btontlfto  woffea  to  aot  ItaeU  auaotont  reaeon 
to  daay  »atatlal  the  oonatttotlanal  pratae- 
tloB  o(  fkwdaa  of  apaaeh  aad  pteaa.  Ssk,  a 
great  aad  mjateiom  oiotlTe  fotoe  la  homaa 
Itte.  haa  ladlqMitably  baea  a  aubjoet  at  ah- 
aorblng  interest  to  — ^"""^  through  the 
a«M:  It  to  OM  of  the  vttat  pcobtaaa  o<  huBum 
tataaat  aad  pubUe  ooaeara." 

IdoBot.baaaaaeofKyfMrBMrpoBltloa.be- 
lta«*  M  appiaprlate  for  bm  to  oomntsnt  oa 
the  various  eoastltfatloaal  togaUttaa  of  the 
Mibtfeet.    I  wtoh  oaly  to 


XBsedoiag.1  tura  book  to  tho  quaatloa  of 
poUtleal  wrlttng,  for  la  thto  area  thera  would 
be  a  JaaMfled  outory  If  the  writer  dkt  aot  have 
the  fraadniB  In  sua  sea  hlnwelf  as  bs  rteshsd, 

Xt  to  diaeuto  to  dlvoree  pettttaal  aad  aen- 
poUtleal  wtlttag.  Certalaly,  aoow  «r  oar 
f—ttat  works  of  Utwature  are  deeply  poUt- 
laal  la  aakura. 

The  esamplae  are  numy  and  obvious:  8wlft 

iMlWeefs  rraoeto;  runkuns  aad  0¥mr 

ll»«an  Olaalalr  and  rhe  Jum^U;  Mbn. 

^  aad  r^  Ormpm  •/  Wrmth;  Borto 

aad  Dr.  auoopo. 

The  eame  rule^  I  baUeve.  Apply  to  aU  other 
auhteets  that  the  witter  wlahee  to  aoplera. 
Thers  to  eoaroaly  aay  aabjeot  of  huiaaa  la- 
teraet  which  to  aat  a  legitimate  atattar  for 
aeU-aiprseelon.  and  whloh  aoolety.  suoh  aa 
ouia.  with  lU  tradltlenal  davotloa  to  free  ea- 
preealoB.  aheuld  aot  aOtird  -^''"""n  pio- 


Vor  a  free  aoalety  there  eaa  be  only  oae 
■af*  ruto:  Ivery  praaumpUon  must  be  la 
favor  of  ttf  espreeMoa  U  every  focm.  aad 
tha  heavtoot  burden  to  lapoeed  oa  every  gov- 
anuaaatal  faatralm  or  oanaonhlp  that  Im- 
palia  or  abrldgaa  the  right  to  puhllah. 

■iB|i»in  Vnaklla  oaoo  aald:  "Ahoata  of 
fraedom  of  speech  ought  to  be  rapreeeed.  but 
to  whoa  dare  ••  ooaualt  the  pow«  of  dolag 
ItT"  W*  must  *^"^»'"nf]y  aek  thto  quaa- 
ttoB  with  regard  to  the  traadom  to  puhUah. 

My  atroag  coBTtotten  that  fteedoai  ol  es- 
I»>M'on  must  b*  nnfattarad  la  lUeratui*  ea- 
taada  fully  to  tha  ftald  ef  facelga  aCalia  la 
whloh  I  am  bow  eagaged. 

Aad  let  me  Bay  that  one  of  the  atoet  vital 
of  aay  aatlon'a  torsiga  poUoy  to 


formed  by  the  prtnelplee  that  guide  It  do- 
mestleeUy.    Theee  aaort  InevttaMy  ihi^io  Its 

attitudes  and  relations  with  other  nations. 

Tnrteed.  the  best  guide  of  a  natton'B  reqwet 
for  the  rights  of  people  In  other  laada  to  the 
extent  of  Ite  respect  for  the  rlghte  of  Urn  own 
people. 

The  tradltloQ  for  vigorous  and  healthy  dto- 
eussfam  In  oar  oountry  to  an  old  one— with  tta 
roots  In  the  history  of  our  own  revolution. 

During  my  service  on  the  Stqjreme  Court, 
Z  had  occasion  to  write  about  the  role  of 
dtoeetiUng  opinion  on  the  work  of  the  Court. 
If  you  wUl  forgive  me  for  quoting  myself 
again.  I  said  at  the  time: 

"...  I  profoundly  believe  that  in  the  long 
run  the  Court  benefits,  and  oertaliUy  the 
peopto  do,  by  the  free  eiq>reaalon  of  dtoeent- 
Ing  views.  Tliey  educate  and  sometlmee 
eventuaUy  prevail,  and  they  always  demon- 
strate that  our  Judicial  air.  like  the  air  of 
American  life,  to,  and  Ood  wUllng.  will  remain 
free." 

I  have  not  changed  my  mind  In  my  present 
position,  and  what  I  said  about  the  work  of 
the  Court.  I  would  now  paraphrase  to  Include 
the  work  of  our  government. 

A  democratic  govemmeat  that  depends 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  has  the 
elementary  Obligation  to  listen  at  aU  times 
to  the  Toieea  of  Ito  citizens.  And  the  dtl- 
aens.  If  their  attachment  to  the  Ftost 
Amendment  to  genuine,  also  have  the  elemen- 
tary obligation  to  respect  the  right  of  free 
speech  by  and  for  all,  not  excluding,  let 
me  say,  government  spokeemen. 

It  to  In  thto  spirit  that  Americans  today — 
on  the  campus.  In  our  newspapers,  on  tele- 
vtolon.  In  various  citizens  fortmu  and  tn  the 
Congreee— should  debate  the  vital  asplra- 
tlone  of  Amerloan  foreign  policy — the  aspira- 
tions directly  rslated  to  our  quest  for  peace. 

In  my  mind,  thto  debate  to  a  mattw  of 
the  hli^eat  priority  for  our  nation  and  vital 
to  the  role  we  play  a»  a  world  leadw. 

Ik  to  atoo  vital  that  freedom  of  expreeslon 
aitat  witfala  the  goveraaieat  ea  well  as  out- 
side of  It.  Pciltaps  the  greatest  daager  of 
lieOarthylam  waa  tha  threat  to  atlfle  within 
•ovacnaiMit  the  free  dlTueelnn  which  to  ao 
vital  to  laf armed  aad  req>onalbla  deetolon 
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Xa  our  ayBtoaa  of  oheAa  aad  '"''"■rrr.  It 
goee  almoet  without  aaytac  that  the  Iwglsla 
ttva  braaoh  muat  always  be  free  to  dtochacge 
Ito  responalblllty  aad  to  aapreas  tta  agrss 
meat  or  dlsagrocnMnt  with   the  exeoutlva 
openly  aad  for  all  the  pabUo  to  wli 

Ooagrsarianal  dtosantsrs  auy  at 
bo  laoanvenlaat  for  thoae  la  the  exeouUve 
taraneh  but  our  ooaatttutloaal  achsBM  doaa 
aot  aerve  the  caoee  of  ooavaalaBoe:  It  asrvea 
the  oauae  of  freedom  aad  liberty.  For  thoae 
la  the  executive  braaoh,  however,  the  dto- 
euastOB  must  of  aeeeaBlty  be  latramural.  for 
la  that  branch  except  in  the  most  ezoep- 
tfaaug  laatanoae  thaie  oaa  only  be  a  slagto 
eoaotttlva  volaa.  Tha  vary  word  eiaouttve 
ImpUee  this. 

In  sum.  the  beet  defense  of  liberty  here  and 
abroad,  la  my  view,  to  the  fultoat  fkvedona 
of  aipreeBlon  for  mnrf  maa.  Aad  whara  aay 
questloB  aitoaa.  the  doubt  ahould  be  reeolved 
In  favor  of  that  freedom. 

Thto  oread  X  am  proud  to  ahare  with  that 
great  Taakoe  from  Olympua,  Justlee  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  who  once  toM  no: 

.  .  Whan  Bian  hava  reaUasd  that  ttoM 
haa  upeet  maay  llghtlag  faltta.  thay  atty 
come  to  believe  evea  aiore  thaa  they  beUeve 
the  very  fouadattoas  of  theto  eoadoot  that 
tha  BMaate  goad  deatoed  to  better  reached  by 
tha  fTte  trade  Bildeaa  tha  beat  test  of  truth 
to  power  of  tha  thoagbt  to 
la  tha  rwonpelltlnn  of  the 
truth  to  tha  oaly  vuund 
wtehM  aafaly  oaa  ba  eanted  ooft.  Tha^  at 
teiy  sate,  to  tha  thssry  of  our  Ooaatltattoa." 

And  that  should  be  the  only  practice  m 
thto  tree  aatten. 


Mr.  XXmo  of  MlawMiri.  Mr.  President, 
a  mo8t  Interesting  distinction  Is  betog 
dravn  In  tbe  Invasion  of  privacy  area. 
Wire  taps  are  lUesal.  but  mere  listening 
devices — according  to  the  Department  of 
Justice — are  perfectly  pernitsstMe. 

It  Is  of  oonoem.  that  the  Jiistice  De- 
partment and  other  aovemmmt  agen- 
cies are  now  relying  on  this  legal  dis- 
tinction to  continue  to  electronically  in- 
vade the  privacy  of  our  American  citi- 
sens.  An  editorial  in  the  Clayton.  Mo., 
Watchman  Advocate,  dated  Bday  31, 
1M6,  points  out  that  "Oovemment 
agencies  are  still  pursuing  their  merry 
course  of  Invading  individual  privacy 
when  they  desire  to  do  so." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricoso  the  following 
editorial: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
Rcooks,  as  follows: 

W3 


I>m  It  GoT 

lAst  sununer  after  the  White  Houee  had 
expressed  concern  over  the  repeated  Invasion 
of  privacy  by  Federal  ageaiclea.  primarily 
through  wlre-tepa  and  other  Hrtfiitng  de- 
vloea.  the  Justice  DepartoieBt  touncbed  a 
aurvey  to  determine  Just  how  extensive  tbe 
practloe  had  been. 

Almost  a  yter  has  elapeed  and  nothing 
more  has  been  heard  of  the  study  although 
the  cases  of  eaveedropplng  continue  to  pop 
up,  the  latest  of  thoM  bidng  an  artmtoslan  by 
SoUdtcr  Oeneral  Tbuigood  IfarsbaU  to  ths 
Supreme  Court  last  week  that  the  FBI  had 
plaeed  a  wire-tap  la  the  hotel  r6am  of  a 
Waahlngton  lobbytot.  Thto  to  tbe  eeoond 
time  within  recent  months  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  admitted  to  the  Buprcms 
Court  that  It  has  vkdatad  aa  IndlvidnalU 
privacy  by  eiectranto  anooplag.  And  stUl 
hanging  lire  to  a  Justloa  Department  aruww 
to  a  $S  muilon  Invaokm  of  prtvaey  ault  filed 
by  Las  Vegaa  hotel  enecuttvea  i«atnst  FBI 
aganto  who  allegedly  "bufced"  their  hotel 


Tbe  Justleei  Department  siriisss  Ito  actloa 
In  most  of  tbe  oases  by  ««■»*— mMiij  that  ths 
listening  devloea  war*  aot  wire-tape  and 
therefore,  did  -not  vloUto  Federal  laws  In  thh 
regard. 

Just  tbe  same,  tbe  admtonons  thus  far 
Indtoate  that  daaptte  tha  White  Boom  ooo- 
cem  and  the  study  that  supposedly  was  to 
ensue.  Oovemment  agendee  are  stm  pursu- 
ing their  merry  oooree  of  Invading  tadlvMual 
privacy  when  they  dealra  to  do  eo.  Perhaps 
another  prod  from  tbe  White  House  la 
needed  to  get  to  tbe  bottom  of  bow  ezten- 
stv*  the  praetlee  to  aad  what  must  even- 
tually be  dcrie  to  put  a  atop  to  It. 


AZBCRAFT  ACCXDBNTB 
Mr.  BRSWSmR.  Mr.  President,  on 
BConday  my  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  OUahomB.  reesited  imanlmoas 
coDseat  to  add  mj  name  aa  a  coqwnsor 
of&S4M. 

Alrsmft  «***'*-«^  bam  long  been  a 
problem  and  will  eonttane  »  to  be  vlth 
technologj  ever  adranelng.  Bohitlonsto 
the  cause  or  causes  of  these  accidents 
will  uBualljr.  over  B  pectod  of  time,  be  de- 
tarmlnad  and  lerasdlBl  Bcyon  taken. 

One  CBum  of  alraraft  fatalities  that 
has  deHad  aotntian  over  a  kagpeclodof 
yean  haa  been  aironit  sabotBge.  B»- 
search  and  developmoit  have  not  pro- 
vided a  way  to  prerent  a  saboteur  from 
taking  a  ttaiab  aboard  an  aircraft  or  pre- 
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vent  a  passenger  from  cterylng  a  gun 
aboard  with  him.  From  t  le  information 
that  I  have,  such  preveiiflve  measures 
seem  a  long  way  off.  If  ^fe  cannot  then 
prevent  the  means  of  masi  muroer  in  the 
air,  it  seems  only  logical  Ip  me  that  we 
should,  if  possible,  remov^  the  motive  or 
motives  instigating  such  n9rrlble  crimes. 

Aircraft  sabotage  and  the  resulting 
wanton  waste  of  human  Ufe  has  be<ai  a 
known  problem  in  this  i  coimtry  since 
1933.  The  last  case  of  known  aircraft 
sabotage  in  this  countrjr  occurred  oa 
May  7.  Id64,  when  a  Pacific  Airlines  P-27 
crashed  near  San  Ramoi>,  Calif.,  killing 
all  44  passengers  aboard.  [The  investiga- 
tion, as  result  of  this  ace  Ident^  revealed 
that  the  44  passengers  ani  ilcrew  of  3  died 
as  a  result  of  the  pilot  siid  the  copilot 
being  shot  while  in  the  i^rformance  of 
their  duties.  This  invests  Ration  further 
disclosed  that  one  of  the  pbssengers  had 
purchased  $105,000  of  air  itHp  insurance, 
that  he  was  heavily  in  deb  J  and  was  hav- 
ing other  problems. 

It  has  also  come  to  my  ittention  that 
this  past  year  on  July  8,  1965.  a  Cana- 
dian-Pacific DC-6  was  salMtaged,  result- 
ing in  the  death  of  52  people.  Here  again 
a  check  was  made  by  the  investigating 
authorities  of  the  purchase  by  several 
of  the  pctssengers  of  extraordinarily  large 
amounts  of  air  trip  insurance  and  my 
Information  discloses  th^t  here  again 
also  huge  amoimts  were  |>iirchased  by  a 
passenger  in  financial  a^ijd  other  diffi- 
culties. 

Since  1955.  Mr.  Preside 
have  been  wantonly  mi 
country  as  a  result  of  knov 
aircraft  sabotage.  I  most  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  time  that  (Congress  take  a 
hard,  serious  look  at  the  iproblem  of  air 
trip  insurance.  I  believej  jthat  It  is  im- 
perative that  any  correct 
taken  prior  to  the  act 
larger  alrcrafts  which 
900  passengers.  It  seems  | 
lous  that  anyone,  wit 
asked,  can  purchase  up 
surance  when  utilizing 
of  tranqwrtation  in  the  country  today. 

Again  I  thank  the  Pre^dent  and  my 
colleagues  for  the  opportunity  to  co- 
sponsor  what  I  consider  A  most  impor- 
tant measure  al(»g  with  the  Honoralile 
Senator  Miks  Monronts  ,1  my  colleague 
from  the  great  State  of  CPilahoma. 


it.  210  people 
iered  in  this 
.  or  siispected 


measures  be 
Ration  of  the 
carry  up  to 
me  incredu- 
!  no    Questions 
1^300,000  of  in- 
safest  mode 


TMBtTTE  TO  HOWARD  B.  HAUQERUD 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  Secretary  of  State  has  dis- 
closed the  previously  unpi  blidzed  opera- 
tions of  the  Office  of  the  uupector  Gen- 
eral, usually  called  lOA.  The  public  has 
been  informed  for  the  fiftt  time  of  the 
remarkable  accomplishmients  of  Mr. 
Howard  E.  Haugerud,  tiiepeputy  Inspec- 
tor General  for  Foreign  Assistance.  Mr. 
Haugerud,  who,  I  am  proud  to  say,  was 
bom  in  Harmony,  Minn.,  aas,  since  1963. 
had  the  Job  of  policing  al  foreign  assist- 
uoe.  taicludlng  military,  i  donomic,  Peace 
Corps,  and  food  for  freeddm.  Both  the 
effectiveness  and  the  magnitude  of  his 
work  can  be  Judged  by  two  recent  arti- 
cles to  the  Twin  Cities  prtes  by  two  re- 
porters themselves  distJcguished:  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Bailey,  of  tits  MlnncMpoUs 


Tribune,  and  Mr.  Albert  KLsele,  of  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press.  I  ask  unantanoos 
consent  that  both  of  those  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Cokgrxssiohal  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorb, 
as  follows: 

( From  the  IClnneapolto  Tribune] 

Hk   PaOBBS    ABOTTITO    TRI    WOBLO — MiNNXSOTA 

Nativk  Is  U.S.  Slxtttr 

(By  Charles  W.  Bailey,  MUmeapolto  Tribune 
staff  correspondent) 

WABRnrorON,  D.O. — Borne  people  are  born 
with  a  silver  spoon,  but  Howard  E.  Haugerud 
had  to  wait  40  years  and  travel  halfway 
aroimd  the  world  to  acquire  his. 

Haugerud'B  spoon,  of  course,  to  not  the 
kind  that  would  fit  handily  Into  a  baby's 
mouth.  It's  an  oversized,  unadorned,  heavy- 
weight model,  somewhat  crudely  finished, 
with  thto  unromanUc  Inscription  on  the 
back:  "To  H.  E.  Haugerud,  From  Director  for 
Special  Projecta,  VSAtD,  Ktot  Nam,  SUver 
Nitrate  Case,  1966." 

But  regardlees  of  aesthetic  failings,  the 
spoon  to  a  cherished  souvenir  to  the  stocky, 
cigar -chewing  Harmony,  Minn.,  native.  For 
It  symNdtoes  one  of  the  signal  successes  In 
two  years  of  dogged  but  unpubllclzed  sleuth- 
ing all  over  tbe  world  In  pursuit  of  misman- 
agement, waste  and  ccwruptlon  In  the  han- 
dling of  XJJB.  foreign  asstotance  programs. 

Haugerud,  who  came  here  in  1956  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  then-Sen.  Ecbest  Humphkxt, 
has  served  since  1963  as  deputy  Inspector 
general  of  foreign  asstotance  In  the  State 
Department. 

In  that  job  be  has  pUyed  a  key  rote  In 
doeens  of  Investigations  of  everything  from 
sloppy  bookkeeping  to  tbe  disappearance  of 
24,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

Most  recently,  Haugerud  and  bto  boes.  J. 
Kenneth  Mansfield,  have  been  Instrumental 
In  prodding  military  and  civilian  oflldato  to 
crack  down  on  abusee  In  Viet  Nam — Includ- 
ing black-marketeerlng  In  poet  exchange 
supplies,  currency  manipulation,  profiteering 
by  Vietnamese  merebante  and  theft  or  other 
diversion  of  U.S.  goods  shipped  to  tbe  Asian 
nation. 

Tbe  allver  spoon  to  tbe  symbol  of  one  such 
case,  ezpoeed  when  Mansfield  and  Haugerud 
started  asking  questions  about  large  shlp- 
mente  of  sliver  nitrate  to  Viet  Nam,  ptir- 
portedly  for  Industrial  use  by  local  business- 
men. 

Since  the  chemical  to  used  primarily  for 
coating  mirrors,  making  photographic  film 
and  In  srane  medical  supplies,  the  large  shlp- 
mente  seemed  odd. 

An  on-tbe-soene  probe  by  tbe  Inspector 
general's  men  revealed  that  Vletnameee 
buyers  were  melting  down  tbe  compound 
to  get  pxire  silver — a  "money-maker"  be- 
cause they  boiight  the  sUver  nitrate  at  a  fa- 
vora.ble  pegged  rate  at  exchange  and  wound 
up  with  Inflation-proof  pure  allver.  which  to 
actually  more  valuable  In  tbe  shadowy  world 
of  Asian  commerce  than  Yankee  dollars. 

A  similar  catch — and  one  with  even  more 
lugent  bearing  on  tbe  war  effOTt  In  Viet 
Nam — grew  from  a  Mansfleld-Haugerud  In- 
vestigation of  unusiuilly  large  shlpmente  of 
a  rubber-like  chemical  octnpound  supposedly 
going  to  Viet  Nam  for  use  In  making  rubber- 
eoled  teimto  shoes. 

They  noticed  a  60-ton  ahlpment  In  a  mixed 
cargo  already  en  route  to  Saigon,  and  after 
a  fast  calculation  of  bow  many  thousand 
pairs  of  sneakers  could  be  made  from  that 
much  of  the  compound,  ordered  tbe  ship- 
ment stopped. 

Teste  by  the  Naval  Ordnance  laboratory — 
requested  by  tbe  Inspector  general — revealed 
that  tbe  compound,  oalled  "XTnleel".  to  al- 
most as  powerful  an  exploalve  as  TMT. 

Since  oontioto  over  tbe  end  use  at  suoh 
commodity  shlpmente  to  private  Vtotnameae 


buyers  have  been  aU  but  nonfixtotent  (an- 
other Item  pointed  up  by  tbe  Inspector  gen- 
eral's reporte).  It  bad  to  be  assumed,  that 
much  of  tbe  Unlcel  would  have  wound  up 
In  Viet  Gong  hands. 

As  a  result  of  tbeee  and  other  checks  In 
Vtot  Nam,  tbe  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID)  baa  vastly  stepped  up  Ito 
audit  and  Inspection  programa  In  Saigon. 
Shlpmente  of  sUver  nitrate  and  Unloel  have 
suH>ended — on  Manafleld'a  recommenda- 
tions—and  other  programs  and  projecte  are 
getting  cloeer  looka. 

Although  the  Inspector  gezkeral's  office  baa 
received  almoet  no  public  attention  since 
Congress  estebllsbed  It  In  1061,  It  has  sweep- 
ing powers  and  has.  In  the  words  of  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Ruak.  saved  "many  millions 
of  doUars." 

The  "lO"  has  authority — ^written  specifi- 
cally Into  law — to  "suspend  all  or  any  part  of 
any  project  or  operation"  under  foreign  aid, 
mUltery  aid,  Peace  Oorpe  or  Food-for-Peaoe 
programs  after  conducting  an  Investigation. 

The  suspension  remains  In  force  untU 
either  the  lO  or  tiie  Secretary  (»ders  resump- 
tion of  the  project. 

Thus  tbe  work  of  tbe  office  Involves  not 
only  after-the-fact  sleuthing,  such  as  that 
which  has  so  far  led  to  recovery  of  over 
$800,000  from  those  reqponalble  for  diversion 
of  Food-for -Peace  wheat  ahlpmenU  to  Aus- 
tria, but  also  preventive  action. 

For  example,  tbe  lO  stopped  AID  from 
signing  a  $418,000  contract  to  study  "tbe 
effect  of  motivation  training"  on  economic 
growth  of  underdevrioped  tuitions. 

It  "found"  a  mllUon-doUar  communtoa- 
tlons  cable  laid  under  the  Mediterranean  In 
1066  as  part  of  a  NATO  project,  but  never 
used. 

Investigators  from  tbe  lO  office  have  re- 
peatedly prodded  UJS.  officlato  to  use  tbe 
huge  stocks  of  foreign  currendee  buUt  up. 
but  usually  left  Idle,  under  Food-for-Peace 
programs.  The  result:  Savings  In  new  ap- 
proprUtlona  which  would  otberwtoe  have 
been  required. 

In  another  ease,  tbe  lO  discovered  that 
containers  of  food  going  to  Turkey  were 
noarked  In  aeveral  languages.  Including 
Greek — but  not  In  Turkish.  Now  tbe  autrk- 
Inge  are  In  the  language  of  tbe  peopte  getting 
the  food. 

A  shipment  of  S.600  pairs  at  booto.  sent  to 
Mall  under  a  military  aid  program,  was  dis- 
covered lying  unused.  Restilt:  The  aboes  an 
now  being  Issued  and  are  on  feet  Instead  of 
In  crates. 

For  Haugerud.  an  Army  pilot  with  eervloe 
In  World  War  n  and  Korea,  hto  Job  has  meant 
thoiisanrta  o<  mllea  of  travel — more  than 
160,000  mllee,  at  last  count.  In  tbe  past  year. 

It  hasn't  all  been  by  air.  He  rode  caiMes 
and  horses  to  vtolt  Peace  Corpe  projecte  In 
Borneo  and  Ceylon,  traveled  by  submarine 
and  snowmobUe  to  In^Mot  military  aid  proj- 
ecte In  far  northern  Norway,  and  baa  ridden 
with  OIs  In  Viet  Nam  on  repeated  tripe  there. 

Tbe  neareat  thing  to  a  narrow  scrape.  Hau- 
gerud says,  came  once  In  Viet  Nam  when  tbe 
plane  he  was  riding  In  started  to  land  at  an 
airstrip — only  to  find  Itself  In  tbe  middle  at 
a  fireflght  between  U.S.  and  Oommuiitot 
forces. 

When  he  can  get  away  from  hto  ga7XW0-a- 
year  post  here,  Haugerud  llkee  to  bead  for 
tbe  family  oabln  In  northern  lUaneaota,  on 
tbe  Kawtoblwl  Blvar  near  White  Inm. 

[From  tbe  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 

Mt.y  39, 1960) 

BrsR  PgAKTumT  TTirwaAPs  lOA — ^HAaMomr 

Mah  Kixps  VS.  VOBxiaif  Am  nf  Tows 
(By  Albert  Itoele,  Pioneer  Press  Washington 
bureau) 
WASHiNaTON. — ^The  folks  around  Harmany, 
Minn.,  knew  that  Howard  Haugerud  bad  gone 
pretty  far  In  the  world  slnoe  leaving  thalr 
town  to  fight  la  the  war  baek  in  1940. 
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Ibey  knew  he  had  ui  Important  Job  wtth 
the  state  (teputment  ta  Waehlngton  and 
•ome  of  them  even  knew  he  had  ■nmtitiwg 
to  do  with  ehe^lnc  up  on  Amerlea'a  foratgn 
aid. 

But  untu  laat  weA,  when  the  state  depart- 
ment decided  to  take  the  wrape  off  a  Uttle- 
known  InTestlgatlTe  agency,  there  weren't 
many  people— not  eren  In  Waahln8l;on — who 
knew  JuBt  what  Haugerad  did. 

How  they  know.  Bis  title  U  deputy  In- 
spector general  c€  faratgn  aaatstanoe  and  for 
the  last  three  years  he's  been  traTellng  all 
orer  the  world  «iwhhh  how  bUIlims  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  dollars  are  being  spent. 

Raugerud.  who  holds  the  rank  of  assistant 
secretary  of  state  and  reports  directly  to  Sec- 
retary at  State  Dean  Rusk,  and  Inspector 
General  J.  K.  Mansfield,  has  the  job  of  polic- 
ing all  foreign  assistance  Including  military, 
economic,  the  peace  oorpe  or  food  for 
freedom. 

Last  werii,  at  the  urging  of  Oongreas.  Rusk 
released  the  first  rundown  of  the  heretofore 
secret  operations  of  the  oOoe  ot  Inspector 
general — commonly  called  lOA. 

lOA  InTcetlgatlons  In  some  88  countries 
nneorered  some  startling  facts.  The  report 
showed  that  since  It  was  formed  three  years 
ago,  IQA  has,  among  other  thlni^: 

Caused  caneelUtlon  of  a  40-mlIllon-doIlar 
toaa  for  a  dam  project  In  Rationalist  China; 

Discovered  a  submarine  communications 
eable  buUt  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1984  for 
nation  and  since  forgotten: 

Queetloned  plans  by  the  defense  depart- 
ment and  the  agency  for  International  de- 
▼tiopment  to  build  a  teieooramunleatlona 
eyatsai  in  Korea,  resulting  in  elimination  of 
a  project  eetlmated  to  ooet  7  mUllon  dollars; 

Arranged  for  8  million  dollars  In  U.S.- 
owned  German  marks,  which  were  lying  idle 
la  Ubya,  to  be  put  Into  Interest-bearing  bank 
aeoouata; 

Made  an  analysis  of  oountor-lnsurgency 
food  shlpmento  to  Vietnam  which  resulted 
IB  ellmlnatlOD  of  almost  8  million  doUars 
of  unnecessary  commodities. 

Thsee  were  just  the  more  sensational  Items 
In  the  report,  and  aoeordlng  to  Haugenid, 
repreesDt  only  "the  tip  of  an  Iceberg."  But 
taken  together,  the  lOA^  power  to  InTsetl- 
gaito  and  even  stop  entire  foreign  aid  pto- 
grams  has  saTed  millions  of  doUars,  and  more 
importantly,  has  helped  more  of  our  foreign 
aid  to  aceompllsh  the  purpoee  for  which  It 
was  Intended. 

Raugerud.  whose  father  still  farms  near 
Rarmcmy  and  whose  brother  Nell  Is  sheriff 
o*  nilraore  county,  personally  uncovered 
many  of  the  abuses  cited  In  the  report. 

To  do  his  sleuthing,  he  eetlmates  he  trav- 
eled about  180,000  mUee  last  year,  and  ez- 
peota  to  travti  as  much  this  year.  But  travel 
ti  nothing  new  to  him. 

The  41-yaar-old  Raugerud  left  Harmony 
when  he  was  17.  joining  the  army  air  oorpe. 
Aftsr  the  war,  be  went  to  w^^^,  Btato  Col- 
lege for  two  years,  got  married  to  a  Kansas 
gtrl,  and  then  w«it  back  In  the  army  when 
the  Korean  conflict  broke  out. 

After  spending  three  years  In  Xurope  and 
the  VKt  Bast,  he  returned  to  his  home  steta 
and  decided  to  finWi  college.  Re  went  to 
the  TTnlverslty  of  Mlnneeota  and  studied  po- 
Ittloal  selenee  and  joumallam.  Rradiuktlnc 
In  1088.  ^ 

While  woridng  for  the  DFL  party  In  Mlime- 
apoUs  during  his  ooUege  years.  Raugerud 
met  then-Sen.  Suaiai  BimraaxT,  who  asked 
him  to  Join  hia  staff  wImb  he  graduated. 
Raugerud  stayed  on  BoimnsT^  staff  until 
1980.  then  became  a  staff  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment operations  subeommlttas. 

He  finally  got  back  to  the  army  In  1061 
whan  he  became  deputy  uaderaeeretary  for 
latamatlanal  affairs.  Be  Jotned  the  InMeetor 
••neral-e  eOee  la  io«a. 

■vea  though  he  has  uncovered  many 
abuBsa  la  the  forelga  aid  program.  Raugerud 
still  beUeves  deeply  la  the  program. 


"Most  people  who  administer  our  fbretga 
assistance  program  In  the  field  are  good, 
dedicated  Americans  trying  to  do  a  good  Job 
under  pretty  adverse  dreumstancee."  he 
feels. 

"They  try  to  do  whatls  right  and  they  take 
great  pride  In  thetr  jobs.  Sure,  you  find  some 
excepttons  as  In  any  organisation,  Init  gea- 
erally,  tbeyYe  pretty  outstanding. 

"Sometimes  I  think  we  expect  too  much 
of  our  foreign  aid.  We  cant  expect  It  to  be 
our  foreign  policy  although  It  certainly  can 
aid  It.  The  peace  oorpe  U  one  outfit  where 
out  foreign  aid  dollar  la  being  very  well 
qtent,  and  the  other  areas  are  being  tight- 
ened up  eonstderably." 

In  the  summer,  Haugenid  and  his  family 
spend  a  few  weeks  at  a  laks  near  Kly.  Mlnn^ 
where  he  can  enjoy  his  only  hobby,  fishing. 

His  oldest  son.  Mark.  19.  attends  Mankato 
State  coUege.  His  other  chUdren  are  IS,  0 
and  4  months. 


SMALL  BUSINESSES  GO  TO  THE 
MOON  WITH  SURVEYOR  AND  ON 
THE  SPACE  WALK  WITH  CERNAN 

Mr.  SPARBlfCAN.  Mr.  President,  thii 
past  week  has  been  a  momentous  and 
highly  satisfactory  one  for  our  Nation's 
progress  in  the  fields  of  space  technology 
and  exploration.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues were  as  thrilled  as  I  was  to  see 
the  photographs  transmitted  from  the 
surface  of  the  moon  by  the  cameras  of 
Surveyor  I.  And  I  am  sure  all  of  us  hung 
by  our  radios  or  television  sets  on  Sun- 
day to  listen  to  the  progress  of  Eugene 
Ceman's  walk  in  space. 

As  an  Alabamian  and  a  resident  of 
HuntsviAe,  I  have  long  had  a  natural  in- 
terest and  pride  in  the  accomplishments 
of  the  brilliant  scientists  and  technicians 
at  the  MarshaU  Space  Center  In  my 
hometown. 

In  addition,  as  chairman  of  this  body's 
Small  Business  Committee,  I  have  found 
the  successful  collaboration  of  large  cor- 
porations, small  businesses,  and  Federal 
agencies  in  the  space  effort  exciting  evi- 
dence of  the  potentialities  of  the  Ameri- 
can free-enterprise  system. 

At  least  four  highly  skilled  independ- 
ent businesses  played  signlflcant  roles  in 
the  past  week's  drama  in  the  skies.  I 
know  there  are  others,  but  these  four 
companies  are  firms  which  received  fi- 
nancial help  from  SBIC's  at  crucial 
stages  of  their  development  into  sup- 
pliers of  space  hardware. 

Oeneral  SlectFodynamies  Corp..  of 
Garland,  Tex.,  manufacturers  of  a  num- 
ber of  electron  optic  devices,  built  the 
vldlcon  tube  which  has  been  transmit- 
ting those  magnificent  pictures  of  the 
moon's  surface.  This  company  also 
manufactured  the  vldlcon  tubes  used  tn 
Mariner  IV  which  sent  back  the  pic- 
tures of  Mars  several  months  ago,  as  well 
as  earlier  transmissions  of  the  moon 
taken  by  the  Ranger  DC  moon  probe. 
Oeneral  Electrodynamics  has  made  tre- 
mendous strides  forward  linee  it  received 
approximately  $700,000  in  equity  capital 
and  long-term  funds  from  Electronics 
Caidtal  Corp.,  a  small  business  invest- 
ment company,  back  m  November  1959. 

Oolng  along  with  astronauts  Stafford 
and  Oeman  in  Gtamlni  0  were  the  prod- 
ucU  of  at  least  two  SBIC-alded  small 
buatneases.  Memorex.  of  Santo  Clara, 
Calif..  siqwUed  the  t«pe  on  which  the 


comments  of  the  Gemini  travelers  were 
recorded  during  the  3  days  of  the  latest 
misslm.  Memorex  is  still  a  relatively 
small  firm  in  a  Add  dominated  by  giants, 
but  it  has  the  ability  to  compete  with 
the  Mggest  and  turn  out  the  best  prod- 
uct. It  was  started  6  years  ago  with  the 
help  <A  a  $100,000  Investment  by  Small 
Business  Enterprises,  an  SBIC  wholly 
owned  by  the  Bank  tA  America.  An  in- 
surance company  and  a  private  investor 
put  up  another  $500,000  back  In  1061  to 
get  the  company  started.  Sales  last  year 
went  over  the  $13-milllon  mark — not  a 
bad  mark  for  a  5-year-old  enteri>rlse. 

The  visors  in  the  Gemini  9  astronauts' 
helmets  were  developed  and  manufac- 
tured by  Texstar  Plastics,  a  small  busi- 
ness based  in  Grand  Prairie,  Tex.  After 
the  Gemini  3  visors  were  shattered  dur- 
ing q>lashdown,  NASA  a£ked  Texstar  to 
find  a  stronger  material  with  good  opti- 
cal properties.  The  firm  immediately 
wmt  into  three-shift  operations  and 
came  up  with  the  Improved  protective 
visor  worn  by  our  first  walker  in  space, 
Ed  White,  in  Gemini  4.  Last  week, 
Stafford  and  Oeman  both  wore  Texstar 
visors  in  their  pressure  suits,  as  well  as 
the  Texstar  protective  visor.  At  a  crucial 
stage  in  its  corporate  development,  Tex- 
star was  assisted  by  a  major  financing 
from  Ci^ital  Southwest,  an  SBIC  located 
in  Dallas. 

Not  up  In  the  air  with  the  Gemini  9 
astronauts,  but  c<xitributlng  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  mission  was  a  small-business 
firm  headquartered  in  my  home  town  of 
HuntsvUle.  I^)ace  Craft,  Inc.,  provided 
various  telemetry  systems  on  earlier 
Titan  shots  which  paved  the  way  for  our 
most  recent  space  missions.  This  small 
firm  has  grown  substantially  since  it 
started  in  1962.  An  SBIC,  Virginia 
Capital  Corp.,  of  Richmond,  was  an  early 
Investor  in  Space  Craft,  Inc. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  am  sure  many  other 
small  businesses  contributed  their  unique 
skills  and  services  to  our  spectacular 
space  successes  of  the  past  7  days.  I 
have  taken  this  time  to  give  these  four 
weciflc  cases,  however,  since  they  give 
irrefutoble  evidence  that  there  is  still  a 
significant  place  in  our  economy  for  the 
ambitious  and  talented  entrepreneur  and 
his  partners  In  new  and  growing  business 
firms. 

I  have  also  dted  these  examples,  be- 
cause they  prove  the  worth  of  the  SBIC 
program  which  has  been  willing  to  run 
risks  to  advance  funds  to  stort  up  busi- 
nesses, to  highly  venturesome  situations, 
and  to  the  exotic  and  sophisticated 
scientific  firms  of  the  1960's.  As  a  spon- 
sor of  the  legislation  which  brought 
about  the  estobllshment  of  the  SBIC 
program.  I  am  proud  <A  the  success 
stories  they  are  now  writing. 


June  8f  1966 


AMBASSADOR  EDWARD  CLARK, 
ENVOY  TO  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
ope  of  our  effective  Ambassadors  and  a 
fine  Texan  is  here  in  Washington  at  this 
time  for  oonsultotlons,  and  he  has  been 
honored  during  his  stay  for  his  exoellait 
work.  That  person  is  my  good  fllend 
Bd  Clark.  VJB.  Ambassador  to  Australia. 
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Edward  Clark  ha*  bee  e  our 
dor  to  Au8ta«lla  for  aln  ( «t  a  year  now, 
having  taken  up  his  dut  ( s  there  cm  Au- 
gust 15.  1965.  His  earec  i  before  his  ap- 
pointment to  his  present !  position  was  a 
distinguished  one.  Befot4  World  War  n, 
Ed  Clark  served  in  Teichs  county  and 
State  government  for  10  lears.  including 
several  years  as  assistu^l  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Texas  and  a  tern)i  as  secretary  of 
state  of  Texas.  He  serjned  his  country 
during  World  War  n  as  A  captain  in  the 
Army.  After  the  war,  he  (^turned  to  the 
private  practice  of  law,  uid  be(»me  sen- 
ior partner  in  the  law!  firm  of  Claik. 
Thomas,  Harris.  Denlus,  &  Winters  in 
Austin.  He  has  served  on  the  board  of 
regents  of  Texas  Southeiii  University  at 
Houston.  ' ' 

Ambassador  Clark  has  a  broad  under- 
standing of  the  ooimtry  to  which  he  Is 
posted.  I  might  add  that;  as  many  Sen- 
ators know,  he  is  also  a  fitie  host,  as  was 
evident  when  some  of  Ids  recently  at- 
traided  the  Interparllaiaentcuy  Union 
meetings  In  Australia. 

During  the  Ambassadors  present  visit 
to  the  United  States,  Soiuhwestem  Uni- 
versity in  Georgetown,  "fbc  one  of  the 
two  oldest  institutloniB  of  Idgher  learning 
in  the  State  of  Texas,  [oonferred  ui>on 
him  an  honorary  doctorate  of  law  degree, 
and  the  Ambassador  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  at]  Southwestern 
University  on  May  25.  0n  June  1,  Am- 
bassador Clark  received jan  Honor  Cer- 
tificate Award  from  the  freedoms  Foun- 
dation of  Valley  Forge,  1^4.,  for  his  April 
20, 1965,  speech  on  "The  Meaning  of  Law 
Day,"  presented  to  the  student  body  of 
Texas  Southern  Unlversiiy  Law  School. 
The  Honor  Certificate  Award  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Ambassadol-  by  Mr.  Justice 
Clyde  E.  Smith,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Texas.  1 1 

In  closing  his  Southweiiem  University 
commencement  speechLi  Ambassador 
Clark  called  particular  aitention  to  the 
Importance  of  religious  ioeals  fen-  public 
life,  and  one  sentence  of  his  address  is  Ot 
particular  merit: 


If  you  take  out  of  our  p\ 
Ule  the  reUglous  Ideals  of  . 
worth,  protection  of  the  ln( 
plUtoUon,  equality  of  oi 
and  equal  liberty  for  each 
of  which  stems  from  and 
the  Christian  tattb,  you  wl 
rapidly  sink  back  into  me( 
by  autocratic  tyranny  or 


lie  and  political 
vldual  human 

vldual  fr(»n  ex- 
.uulty  for  all 

tlzen,  every  one 

iWs  ita  life  from 
il  see  our  nations 

val  government 
unlet  control. 


Mr.  President,  so  that  4t  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  thf  Ambassador's 
fine  speech,  I  ask  unaniihous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  at  thli  point  in   the 

RiCORD. 


There  being  no  objt. 
was  ordered  to  be  print 
as  follows: 
ADoaxsa   OnrxM'  bt 

Claxx  at  ComCKKCXUI 

SoorawasTBur  U 

To  be  asked  to  speak  he 
honor  and  also  a  great  c 


n,  Uie  address 
in  the  Rkcord, 

i4i>oa  Edwabb  a. 
CnxKomn  at 
Mat  as,  1988 
today  is  a  great 
lenge.    It  is  an 


honor  to  be  thought  wortbiy  of  such  a  task, 
and  I  can  only  believe  that  you  are  not  hon- 
oring only  me  pcrsonaUy.  but  also  the  great 
naUon  I  serve,  the  great  It»Uon  in  which  I 
represent  you  and  the  great  President  who 
Chose  me  for  this  service. 

It  U  a  great  prlvUege  for  im  to  be  preaent 
today  at  the  laeth  Corns  t^cement  Oere- 
ttonisa  at  Southwestern  U  ijlTerslty.  and  to 


Jotn  you  as  an  alumnus  of  this  University. 
"Xkimmencement"  means  a  beginning,  but 
there  I  am  one  step  ahead  of  you.  because 

I  "oommenoert"  a  new  career  about  nine 
months  ago  as  Ambassador  of  the  XTnlted 
States  to  Australia,  while  you  are  Just  begin- 
ning on  your  new  careers — some  to  the  pro- 
fessions, some  to  continue  your  higher  edu- 
cation and  to  obtain  advanced  degrees,  some 
to  begin  to  work  for  private  industry  or  the 
government,  and  some  to  other  aspects  of  the 
oomplez  eodety  In  which  we  live. 

The  new  careers  and  new  lives  you  wUl 
shortly  be  entering  will  certainly  look,  at 
first  Bight,  much  like  the  old  familiar  world. 
But  I  suggest  you  reflect  on  how  much  that 
world  has  changed  in  your  lifetimes.  For 
most  of  you,  memory  begins  with  World  War 

II  and  continuea  through  the  opening  of  the 
nuclear  age  with  its  smiling  promises  of  the 
enrichment  of  human  life  coupled  with  ter- 
rible threats  of  massive  slaughter  and  de- 
struction. Then  you  may  recall  the  advent 
of  our  beloved  country  to  a  place  of  world 
power  and  responsibility;  the  "Cold  War", 
now  expanded  to  embrace  the  whole  globe: 
the  annlhlllatlon  of  space  and  time  on 
earth,  by  the  development  of  Jet  aircraft; 
the  beginnings  of  the  conquest  of  outer 
space  and  the  abyss  of  our  oceans. 

While  there  has  been  no  period  in  human 
history  when  change  has  been  so  rapid  and 
profound  as  during  the  past  26  years.  It  is 
equaUy  impressive  to  consider  the  constant 
factors.  Human  beings  remain  creatures 
made  In  the  image  and  likeness  of  Ood, 
yearning  for  peace,  yearning  for  a  decent  life, 
yearning  for  an  opportunity  to  live  and  to 
bring  up  their  children  to  a  better  future. 
Americans  share  these  yearnings.  We  are 
more  fortunate  only  because  Divine  Provl- 
denoe  has  given  us  a  land  full  of  wealth  and 
reeources,  which  our  ancestors  developed 
wisely  and  at  the  same  time  spread  bene- 
fits among  many  pe<9le.  Oinrs  is  not  a  per- 
fect society.  However,  as  our  great  Preal- 
dent  said  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  In 
April.  1986,  "Man  has  now  the  knowledge — 
always  before  denied — to  make  this  planet 
serve  the  real  needs  of  the  people  who  live 
on  it  .  .  .  We  have  the  power,  and  now  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  that  dream 
come  true  .  .  ." 

But  while  we  Uve  In  the  security  of  otir 
mighty  country,  protected  to  a  significant 
degree  by  broad  oceans,  and  strengthened 
by  the  resources  of  our  soil,  we  know  that 
other  peoples  are  far  less  fortunate. 

Aa  we  look  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  which 
washee  our  western  shares,  we  see  miUions 
of  human  beings — unlike  us  In  some  very 
superficial  ways  and  far  lees  fortunate — they 
live  in  dread  of  tomorrow.  Still  they  can 
dream  dreams  as  mighty  as  ours,  and  in 
this  age  of  rapid  air  transport,  they  are  near 
neighbors.  San  Francisco  to  Saigon  is  only 
20  hours  by  a  jet — Just  a  Uttle  longer  than 
an  auto  drive  across  Texas.  Soon  supersonic 
transports  will  reduce  the  same  trip  to  five 
or  six  hoius — less  time  than  a  motor  trip 
between  Dallas  and  Galveston. 

Consider  with  me  the  events  of  the  past 
28  years  in  the  world  of  the  Pacific.  World 
War  n,  the  Korean  War,  rapid  transport,  and 
expanding  world  trade  make  tis  aware  of 
the  deep  involvement  at  the  United  States 
there.  Statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  our 
United  NaUons  trusteeship  in  the  Pacific 
Islands,  our  security  commitments  to  free- 
dom-loving countries  of  the  Western 
Pacific — all  have  brought  us  even  cloeer  Into 
developments  throughout  the  Pacific  Basin. 
These  developments  are  not  the  cause  of  our 
Involvement — they  are  the  consequence  of 
our  involvement.  Even  If  we  would,  we  can- 
not turn  off  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  we  do 
our  television  sets  at  the  end  of  the  evening. 

On  the  rim  of  the  Western  Pacific,  some 
8000  miles  from  ^n  Francisco,  is  the  little 
land  whose  name  is  engraved  on  our  hearts. 
Vlet-Nam   symbolizes    UwS.    involvement  In 


world  affairs  In  gmeral.  and  In  Pacific  af- 
fairs, in  particular. 

It  also  symbol  tase  the  problems  of  an 
amaU  nations,  especially  those  In  the  West- 
ern Pacific.  The  question  Is:  Can  a  small 
power  In  this  area  tw»i«^^t»T  xxm  «Tm»pMi«^»~«f 
in  the  f  aoe  of  emerging  Communist  China. 
History  and  geography  make  Vlet-Nam  the 
spot  which  is  currently  orudaL  Barller  It 
was  Korea,  in  1960,  when  Communist  leaders 
of  North  Korea  sought  to  conquer  South 
Korea.  Local  autonomy  in  Tibet  was  lost 
to  the  Chinese  Communists  finally  in  1969. 
The  1958  bombardment  of  the  Islands  of 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  and  the  1982  Chinese 
Communist  war  of  aggression  against  India 
were  attacks  which  have  been  oontalned 
or  thrown  back,  but  still  the  outward  surge 
of  Chinese  Communist  poww  makes  itself 
felt  In  the  Western  Pacific. 

In  the  case  ot  Vlet-Nam  the  specific  de- 
tails of  the  Comm\ini8t-led  aggression  are 
different.  In  the  case  of  Vlet-Nam  the  Com- 
munist authorities  in  North  Vlet-Nam  are 
attempting  to  take  over  South  Vlet-Nam  by 
aggression  and  subversion,  and  to  unite  the 
country  under  Oommunlst  control. 

What  is  the  heart  of  the  matter  in  Viet- 
Namf 

First,  there  Is  the  fact  of  aggression. 

The  aggression  of  North  Vietnam  against 
South  Vietnam  did  not  begin  In  19W.  It 
began  In  1946  when  the  Communists  eatab- 
llshed  the  so-caUed  "Democratic  Republic 
at  Vlet-Nam"  In  Hanoi  in  1946.  The  Geneva 
Accords  of  1964  were  a  pause  in  the  Com- 
munist march  to  power. 

From  1968  to  1969  over  1000  dvUlans  were 
assassinated  or  kidnaped  by  the  Vletnameee 
Communists,  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  attack  expanded  in  1969  when  the 
Communists  began  to  mtroduce  large  num- 
bers of  trained  guerrilla  soldiers  into  South 
Vlet-Nam.  By  1960,  Hanoi  had  infiltrated 
over  4600  men.  The  next  year  another  6000 
Infiltrated,  smee  1964.  the  soldiers  infil- 
trated into  South  Vlet-Nam  have  increas- 
in^y  been  natives  of  North  Vlet-Nam.  and, 
more  and  more,  regular  eoldiers  of  North 
Vlet-Nam'S  "People's  Army  of  Vlet-Nam",  as 
they  call  tbemselvee. 

But  the  North  Vietnamese  Oonununlsts  do 
not  allow  their  actions  only  to  speak  for 
them.  They  have  made  explicit  their  Inten- 
tion to  take  over  South  Vlet-Mam  by  f<»oe. 
Hanoi  in  September.  1980,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  quote,  "...  to  liberate  South 
Vlet-Nam  from  the  ruling  yoke  of  United 
States  Imperialism  and  its  henchmen  In 
order  to  achieve  national  unity  .  .  ."  (un- 
quote) I  This  Is  ConmiunlBt  Jargon,  but 
stripped  to  Its  essentials,  it  means  that  the 
Communist  leaders  of  North  Vlet-Nam  are 
prepared  to  infilct  endless  suffering,  death, 
and  destruction  on  the  peace-loving  people 
of  South  Viet-Nam. 

Tlie  Government  and  people  of  South  Vlet- 
Nam  have  chosen  to  resist  the  aggression 
from  the  North.  Since  1959,  the  armed 
forces  and  other  people'  suppctf'ting  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vlet-Nam  have  suffered  over 
126.000  casualties.  This  is  proportionately 
more  than  the  losses  which  we  suffered  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  StiU  both  the  government 
and  people  of  South  Viet-Nam  fight  on  with 
enormous  courage  and  determination. 

Having  dealt  with  the  fact  of  aggression, 
I  turn  to  the  second  aspect;  the  fact  of  the 
UJ3.  Commitment. 

It  is  a  clear  and  direct  commitment 
guaranteeing  the  security  of  South  Vlet-Nam 
against  external  attack.  It  is  based  upon 
bilateral  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  South  Viet-Nam,  upon  the  treaty 
which  created  the  Southeast  Asian  Treaty 
Organization  ("SEATO") — Far  Sast  parallel 
of  N.A.T.O.  Annual  actions  by  our  Congress 
providing  aid  to  South  Vlet-Nam  confirm  the 
policy  by  demonstrating  Congressional 
agreement.  Also  solemn  declarations  wsre 
made  by  Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy  and 
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Johnwa.  Wot  ooly  la  BaaXb.  Vl«t-llam  at 
■take,  nor  only  8outlM««t  AaU;  alao  ■*  atak* 
U  tb*  latagrlty  of  a  UA  OommltaMnt  o< 
•Ktreme  ImpartaiiM  to  paaes  rtgbt  uound  tb» 
globe. 

l^e  atruggle  vbleli  the  people  end  gorem- 
meni  of  Booth  Vlet-Nem  want  to  undciteke. 
end  the  struggle  Uie  TTnlted  Statee  ipould 
prefer  to  support  le  that  the  people  end 
gorernment  at  Sooth  Vlet-Mam  may  get  on 
with  the  great  teaks  of  social  development, 
education  and  health,  a  oommunlcatlona 
system,  stepped  up  agricultural  production, 
and  at  leaat  a  modest  program  at  induatrlal- 
laatlon. 

But  the  fruitful  irotks  at  peace  cannot  be 
fully  realised  ao  long  aa  the  struggle  coo- 
tlnuee.  President  Johaioa  said  In  New  York 
on  Vebruary  23,  1966,  the  climate  for  social 
betterment  ".  .  .  cannot  be  created  where 
terror  fllla  the  air.  Children  cannot  learn, 
and  men  cannot  eetm  their  bread,  and  wcHnen 
cannot  heal  the  sick  where  the  night  of 
violence  baa  blotted  out  the  sun  .  .  .  (The) 
atruggle  la  to  end  the  vlolenee  against  the 
human  mind  and  body,  ao  that  the  work  of 
peace  may  be  done  and  the  frulta  of  freedom 
may  be  won  .  .  ."  (UnqooU). 

So  while  American  flghtlng  men  carry  on 
the  war  agHlnat  Communlat  sgrsaainn.  aide 
by  side  with  the  valUnt  civilians  and  aoldlera 
at  Vlet-Mam  and  others  In  the  Padflo  who 
deelxe  freedom,  we  have  actively  searched  for 
a  peaceful  settlement.  It  should  be  dear, 
however,  that  movee  toward  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement have  come  only  from  our  side,  or 
from  third  parties,  Tet  since  1980  Hanoi  haa 
unremittingly  declared  that  only  a  total 
Oonununiat  victory  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  North.  While  our  people  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Viet-Nam  cannot  accept 
this,  we  keep  earnestly  and  carefully  review- 
ing what  aetlona  we  may  take  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  peace. 

But  as  the  fight  goea  on,  aa  the  Vletnameee 
people  continue  their  effort  to  build,  we  are 
periodically  reminded  that  nation-bulldlng 
la  not  always  a  neat,  orderly  proceea.  Until 
a  national  Vletnameee  oonaenaua  la  well-de- 
veloped OD  the  general  fonn  of  polltloal.  eoo- 
nomlc,  and  aoclal  InstltutloDS,  we  ahoold  not 
be  aurprlaed  that  the  ataMUty  of  the  govern- 
ment haa  aometlme  been  shaken  by  dlflsr- 
eneee  which  are  net  directly  related  to  the 
battle  with  the  eomraunlsts. 

Such  a  period  marked  by  extensive  street 
demonstratlona  against  the  preeent  leader- 
ship of  the  government,  and  nearly  marked 
by  tragic  civil  dlsturbaneee  haa  Juat  been 
peered.  Out  of  this  time  of  tension  haa  ooma 
an  acoord  among  the  contending  polltleal 
groupe  to  hurry  along  the  promiaed  pUm  to 
hold  national  aleetlona  and  to  move  toward 
replacing  eilsttng  military  government  with 
a  civilian  one.  Oanytng  out  a  national  eleo- 
tlca  in  South  Vlet-Nam  today  wUl  be  vary 
dlflteult.  It  will  tax  the  good  aenae  and  In- 
genuity of  the  Vietnam  see  people  and  gov- 
ernment. 

Though  the  situation  la  dlflleuli.  we  oas 
BtlU  hope  that  the  fotthoomlng  «»*i««fii 
eleotlona  will  elect  a  more  broadly-baaed 
central  government  than  the  one  whloh  now 
hoMa  power  In  South  Vtet-Nam.  With 
greater  popular  aupport.  It  ahould  be  better 
able  to  proeecute  the  war  agalnat  the  Ooni- 
munMa  aa  well  aa  the  programa  of  eooocmle 
and  aoolal  development. 

So  the  atruggle  In  Sooth  Vlet-Nam  ocn- 
ttnusa.  On  the  mlUtary  aide,  there  hae  been 
a  marked  tanprovemant.  TTtere  Is  every  proa- 
paet  oC  further  Improvement  before  the  end 
ef  thie  year,  dvlllaa  eeonomlo  and  aoolal 
rtevelupmeula  have  begun  to  move  ahead. 
The  paopie  of  Booth  Vlet-Nam  have  better 
paoapeeta  ler  the  fokore. 

U  the  «a«eaaa  of  the  BepubUo  of  Vlet-Nam 
■unxulBt  Aggieaaton  la  suooae^ 
ay  have  hl|^  hope  for  intema- 
tn  the  Padfle.  The  muted 
Statee  hae  provided  aopport  to  South  Vlet- 


Nam.    It  wUl  oootlnoe  to  do  so  until  i 
Blon  has  been  defeated. 

The  great  leeson  hare  la  that  Ood  will  be 
beard.  The  fact  le  that  Christianity  la  Ir- 
revocably and  totally  oommltted  to  the  Ideala 
of  social  Justloe  and  the  owmnon  good  at  the 
expense  of  unbridled  privilege  for  a  few  and 
It  is  to  the  shame  of  the  Christian  nations 
that  they  have  been  so  slow  to  establish 
those  ideals  among  their  foremost  alms  in 
any  massive  action.  AustnUla.  where  I  live 
and  work,  la,  of  course,  a  Chrlatlan  nation. 
And  the  American  nation  la  Christian  in  that 
It  waa  eetabllahed  without  question  upon 
Ideals  derived  from  the  Christian  traiulng 
and  the  Chrlatlan  convictions  of  the  Found- 
ing Pathera.  Our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, our  Conatltutlon  and  oiur  Bill  of  Rlghta 
are  all  atrong  evidence  of  this.  It  makee  no 
more  eenae  to  talk  about  keeping  religion 
out  of  the  polltlce  than  It  does  to  talk  about 
keeping  religion  out  of  the  government.  If 
you  take  out  of  our  public  and  political  life 
the  religious  Ideals  of  indlvldtuJ  human 
worth,  protection  of  the  Individual  from  ex- 
pldtation.  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  and 
equal  liberty  for  each  dtlaen.  every  one  at 
which  etems  from  and  draws  Its  life  from 
the  Chrlatlan  faith,  you  will  see  our  nations 
rapidly  sink  back  Into  medieval  government 
by  autocratic  tyranny  or  communist  control. 
And  the  Christian  nations  must  move 
strongly  ahead  to  do  their  part  in  the  tirgent 
advocacy  and  strengthening  at  social  justice 
throughout  the  world  lest  they  be  left 
stranded  and  ueelees  and  repudiated  even  by 
Ood  who  will  raise  up  a  new  agency  for  Hla 
purpose.  Christian  Theology  always  has  been 
completely  interwoven  with  concern  for  the 
social  order  as  well  as  tot  the  Individual. 
"Ood  Bo  Loved  the  World  that  He  Sent  HU 
Son."  Ckxl  lovee  the  world  with  all  Its  oom- 
plexltlee  and  enterprises  and  Institutlona. 
He  haa  a  purpoee  and  iise  for  all  manner  at 
movementa  and  InBtltutlons  and  organiaa- 
tlona  other  than  the  Cbiirch.  Although  Hla 
purpose  for  the  Church  and  His  intended  use 
of  the  Church  are  very  great  and  very  slgnlfl- 
oant,  HS  will  not  be  confined  to  the  Church 
nor  will  He  allow  the  sins  and  shortoomlnga 
of  the  Church  to  thwart  Him.  "Ood  Bo 
Loved  the  World  that  He  Sent  Hla  Only-Be- 
gotten Son."  And  It  is  the  world  which  He 
aent  Hla  Church  to  serve  and  redeem.  He  la 
not  content  Just  to  preserve  and  to  enlarge 
His  Church.  Oovemments  and  nations  must 
also  strive  to  do  Hla  work  toward  a  better 
world.  Tee.  the  world  can  be  made  better  and 
In  Hla  good  time,  It  will  be  made  better  and 
In  the  meantime,  we  are  called  to  heed,  to 
obey  and  labor  with  aU  our  might  In  the 
service  of  the  cause  of  social  rlghteousneea. 
leaving  the  final  outcome  and  the  final 
triumph  In  His  loving  and  merdful  hands. 


REMARKS  MADE  BY  SEnAtOR 
TALBiCAOOE  OF  OEOROIA  TO  THE 
SENATE  PRAYER  BREAKFAST 
GROUP 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Presldttit,  I  ask  unanlmouB  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Rccou  at  this  point 
the  text  of  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
TaucADOi]  to  the  Senate  prayer  break- 
fast group  on  June  8,  IMA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
««re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riooas. 
as  follows: 
Tbt  or  Rsmtwa  or  VA.  SiifAToa  Hbucam 

B.  TaUtABOX  TO  TKB  SXHATS  PsATxa  BaxAx- 

raanr  aaour,  WsMfxaoAT.  Jum  8.  1966 
My  mends,  the  world  in  which  the  Amer- 
loan  people  find  themselves  today  is  more 
oompHrr.  troubleaooe,  and  dangerous  than 
perhaps  at  any  other  time  la  history. 


Ths  pcoblams  with  which  our  people  must 
contend  are  not  given  to  quick  and  easy 
aolutlona.  International  emergendea  are 
almost  dally  oocuirenoee. 

The  world  la  vlrt\ially  In  a  atate  of  disar- 
ray. It  is  t<uii  by  a  frustrating  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  political  strife  In  other  areas 
which  at  any  time  could  erupt  Into  armed 
oonfllot;  and  the  insidious  threat  of  Com- 
munism. Feeble  In  foreign  lands  are  rav- 
aged by  poverty  and  famine  that  is  beyond 
our  oom^whenalon.  , 

Hfcwging  over  everyone's  head,  and  some, 
tlmee,  we  think,  by  a  very  slender  thread 
Indeed,  is  a  Damocles  sword  of  nuclei  holo. 
caust.  Miscalculation,  mlsundMvtandlng,  or 
downright  rash  stupidity  all  too  quickly 
could  catise  it  to  fall. 

The  preeent  world  situation  Is  not  cne  to 
bring  cheer  to  the  hearts  of  free  and  peace- 
loving  men. 

Perhaps  never  before  In  the  hlst<87  of 
mankind  has  there  been  a  more  overpower- 
ing need  for  all  people  of  all  nations  to  heed 
the  exhortation  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah : 

"Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together, 
salth  the  Lord:  though  your  sins  be  as  scar- 
let, they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow;  though 
they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  ehall  be  as 
wool. 

"If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall 
eat  the  good  of  the  land. 

"But  If  ye  refuse  and  rebel,  ye  shall  be 
devotired  with  the  sword."     (Is.  1:  18-30). 

Americana  are  rightly  concerned  about  tba 
atate  of  affairs  throughout  the  world.  They 
fear  for  the  preservation  of  freed<Hn  and 
peace. 

This  morning,  I  would  like  for  us  to  think 
together  on  what  I  believe  to  be  Just  as  great 
a  threat  to  the  preeervatlon  of  freedom  and 
peace.  Here,  within  the  confines  of  o\ir  own 
shores,  the  American  people  are  plagued  by 
a  problem  which  I  am  convinced  Is  equally 
as  perilous  and  more  Important  to  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  than  strife  and  discord  In 
other  parte  of  the  world.  This  Is  a  thing 
that  can  eat  the  heart  out  of  America  and 
so  weaken  the  fabric  of  oiu:  society  within, 
aa  to  render  vu  vulnerable  to  thoee  who 
would  deatroy  ua  from  without. 

I  refer  to  ttie  Increase  of  crime  and  law- 
laeaneea  In  the  United  Statee,  and  the  can- 
oeroua  apread  of  disrespect  for  vested  au- 
thority and  law  and  order.  The  course  of 
events  which  are  propelling  this  nation 
farther  down  the  road  of  blatant  lawlessness 
must  be  reversed.  The  strength  and  unity  of 
our  people  already  have  been  dissipated. 
The  forces  of  hatred,  distrust,  and  fear  roam 
the  land. 

The  prophet  Exeklel,  speaking  of  the  final 
desolation  of  Israel,  uttered  a  lament  which 
I  find  sadly  appropriate.  "Make  a  chain," 
said  Ezeklel,  "for  the  land  U  full  of  bloody 
crlmee,  and  the  dty  la  full  of  violence." 
(bek.  7:  23). 

The  Preddent  told  ua  In  a  meesage  to 
Congress  this  year  that  "the  fact  of  crime 
and  the  fear  of  crime  mark  the  life  of  every 
American." 

Por  too  long  now,  moat  of  the  people  have 
been  Indifferent  to  the  fact  of  crime.  In  the 
paat  decade,  we  have  seen  crimes  of  violence 
Inereaae  40  per  cent,  and  crlmee  against 
property  rise  61  per  cent,  although  our  pop- 
ulation growth  was  only  10  per  cent. 

There  Is  a  forcible  rape  every  26  mln- 
utee  •  •  •. 

A  robbery  every  five  minutes  •  •  •. 

An  aggravated  aaaault  every  three  mln- 
utee  •  •  •. 

A  oar  theft  every  single  minute  *  *  *. 

A  burglary  every  SB  minutes  •  •  *. 

Although  the  Amsrloaa  psople  for  ths 
moet  part  have  been  apathetic  toward 
ahocklng  crime  atatlatlca,  which  Increase  by 
leape  and  bounds  year  after  year,  they  art 
very  much  aware  of  the  fear  of  crime. 

The  poUcsman'S  lot  is  further  confounded 
by  oourta  wlUoh  are  more  oonoemed  wltt 
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legal  teohnlcaUtlee  than  tl4i  admlnlatratton 
of  Juatloe  to  the  guUty  acd  protection  of 
innocent  dtlaena.  Aa  the  i  k  nerlcan  Bar  Aa- 
sodatlon  Joiunal  stated  edlorially:  "Co\irts 
of  Uw  are  courts  of  JusUf^.  not  courts  of 
mercy." 

It  U  my  unalteraMe  feelli^|  that  the  flamee 
of  crime  have  been  fannea  by  the  preach- 
ments of  the  advocates  of  an  Ill-advised 
pbUoeophy  that  there  is  aikioral  obligation 
only  to  obey  some  of  the  laws  perhaps  some 
of  the  time,  but  not  all  of  the  laws  all  the 
time.  This  of  course  is  an  open  invita- 
tion to  violate  laws  with  >  phich  one  doee 
not  agree  or  in  effect  to  take  the  law  into 
one's  own  hands.  {  i 

Such  a  phUoaopby  is  repugnant  to  a  soci- 
ety of  free  men  who,  in  a  naUon  such  as 
ours,  are  the  law-givers  and  i  lust  be  the  law- 
abiding. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  prac  I  ice  of  this  phi- 
losophy has  been  a  great  cltvUion  through- 
out the  land.  At  a  time  when  national  unity 
Is  of  the  utmoet  importanee,  there  la  In- 
stead dissension  and  in  soma  Instances  even 
bitter  hatred.  Civil  strife  atvl  so-called  civil 
disobedience  have  severelyi  threatened  do- 
mestic tranquility.  Segmeutts  of  o\ir  society 
and  sections  of  the  country  have  been  driven 
apart. 

Great  wounds  have  been  pbened  in  recent 
]«ar8,  and  no  time  has  been  JBUowed  for  them 
to  beta.  In  fact,  salt  U  poured  into  them  and 
they  are  inflamed  even  more.  Even  today, 
many  of  our  large  metropolitan  areas — ^in- 
cluding Los  Angeles  where  tragedy  in  the 
form  of  mob  violence  alreadv  has  struck  sev- 
eral times — are  three  tene<l{  with  another 
summer  of  agitation  and  for  :•. 

The  \iltlmate  effect  of  i:*ch  action  waa 
veU-deecrlbed  in  1964  by  Jui  ice  Black  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  when  he  sail  It 

"Force  leads  to  violence,  [Violence  to  mob 
conflicts,  and  these  to  rule  ll)y  the  strongest 
groups  with  control  of  tte  moet  deadly 
weapons."  j 

When  dtlaens  take  the  laU  into  their  own 
hands  and  violate  laws  put  on  the  books  for 
the  protection  and  well-b«i|ig  of  everyone, 
this  is  not  dvU  disobedieni*,  but  criminal 
disobedience.  | 

Ours  has  almost  literally  become  a  nation 
of  burglary  bars  and  pocket-sized  tear  gas 
guns.  The  fairer  sex  has  foUnd  it  necessary 
to  master  the  art  of  self -deft:  ise  and  the  \i8e 
of  firearms.  | 

Such  is  the  fear  of  crimlBl  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  cotmtry  people  are  afraid  to 
leave  the  security  of  their  hpines  after  dark, 
or  to  use  the  public  parks  evkfei  by  day.  This 
fear  unfortunately  is  wellffounded.  The 
risk  of  being  robbed  or  a|4aulted  on  the 
•treete  of  our  cities  is  greater  today  than 
•ver  before.  I , 

Suburban  dwellers  have  n^i  cause  for  com- 
plscency.  Crime  in  the  suburbs  has  con- 
•tatently  risen  at  a  rate  considerably  higher 
than  the  overaU  national  av  ' 

The  coet  of  crime  in  Ami 
•nateiy  $27  billion  a  year, 
entire  United  States  def(  ' 

h  Indeed  a  sorry  conu  __ 

ttat  U  the  most  free  and  «he  most  pros- 
Pwous  of  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
makes  a  travesty  of  the  fact  that  opportu- 
nity aboimds  in  our  land  asj  In  no  other. 

The  problem  of  crime  in  th4  United  SUtes 
U  further  worsened  by  the  Shocking  tend- 
ITZ  ?{.  •"PP«'»«"y  law-abliing  cltlxens  to 
turn  their  heads  and  look  |  the  other  way 
While  the  helpless  vlctiau  dfj  beatings,  rob- 
oenes  and  rapes  scream  In  tffTor. 
i«^**  **"  happened  to  the  moral  climate 
ihAmerlca  when  people  refi*e  to  go  to  the 
•«»tance  of  fellow  human  beings  In  dire 

rU^'  ..J  "y  brother's  Keeper?"— aa  did 
i-aln  after  he  had  alain  Abel. 

Without  a  doubt,  a  dlaraqtfet  for  the  law 
aas  been  generated  In  Am^^p,     There  has 


rage. 

Ilea  Is  approxl- 

aoet  half  the 

budget.    This 

for  a  nation 


developed  a  acorn  for  all  established  author- 
ity, whether  it  be  embodied  in  the  word  of 
Ood,  in  written  law  aa  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution, M  on  state  and  federal  statute 
books. 

To  certain  elements,  the  policeman  on  the 
comer  has  almost  become  an  object  of  ridi- 
cule. On  many  occasions,  mobs  have  set 
upan  officers  of  the  law  and  aided  criminals 
about  to  be  arrested. 

When  people  are  allowed  to  trample  upon 
the  rights  of  others,  it  will  eventually  tal- 
low that  the  rights  of  everyone  will  be  ren- 
dered meaningless. 

Under  our  system  of  government  and 
Jurisprudence,  where  for  every  wrong — real 
or  imagined — there  are  ample  avenues  for  a 
redress  of  grievances,  no  one  is  above  the 
law.  No  one  is  authorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  by  any  mystic  powers  to  Judge  for 
himself  which  laws  are  good  and  which  are 
bad. 

With  inOreasing  frequency  we  hear  apolo- 
gists excuse  lawlessness  on  the  grounds  of 
poverty,  poor  housing,  unemployment,  or 
alleged  social  injustices.  As  deplorable  as 
these  conditions  are,  none  are  sufficient  for 
taking  the  law  into  one's  own  hands  or  for 
putting  entire  communities  under  mob  rule. 
Simon  Peter  cautioned  the  people  against 
"using  liberty  as  a  cloak  of  maliciousness." 
(I  Peter  2:16)  and  Jesus,  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  had  this  vrarnlng: 

"Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  shotild  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them;  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
"Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate,  for  wide  is 
the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth 
to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go 
in  thereat: 

"Because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is 
the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few 
there  be  that  find  it. 

"Beware  of  false  prophets,  which  come  to 
you  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  inwardly  they  are 
ravening  Solves. 

"Te  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits.  Do 
men  gather  grapes  at  thorns,  or  figs  or 
thUtlesT 

"Even  so  every  good  tree  brlngeth  forth 
good  fruit;  but  a  corrupt  tree  brlngeth  forth 
evil  fruit. 

"A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit, 
neither  can  a  ccvrupt  tree  bring  forth  good 
fruit."     (Matt.  7:12-181 

Thus  spoke  Jesus  to  his  followers,  and 
Its  lesson  has  a  very  meaningful  present-day 
ai^ication. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  there  Is  a  need  today 
for  peace  and  understanding  among  men. 
This  need  cannot  be  Ignored  much  longer 
by  the  people  of  America. 

There  is  a  compelling  need  for  leaa  demand- 
ing and  lees  use  of  force  and  coercion.  There 
Is  a  great  need  to  cease  putting  more  empha- 
sis on  rights  than  on  duty  and  responsibility. 
In  his  great  work,  "The  American  Common- 
wealth," James  Bryce  declared: 

"Democracy  is  more  than  liberty;  It  is  re- 
sponsibility." 

The  n4>ldly  growing  idea  of  s(»nethlng  for 
nothing  must  be  cast  down.  What  Is  not 
earned,  is  too  often  given,  and  if  it  Is  not 
given  in  large  enough  portions,  then  there 
has  developed  a  feeling  that  It  is  aU  right 
to  take. 

The  woimds  of  our  nation  will  be  cloeed 
when  reason  and  common  sense  are  allowed 
to  prevail.  Jonathan  Swift  said  that  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  reason  a  man  out  of 
a  thing  he  was  never  reasoned  Into. 
But  we  must  try. 

Regardless  of  differences  and  discord 
among  our  people,  regardless  of  how  im- 
bedded they  are  <x  how  deep  they  run,  a 
conunon  meeting  ground  must  be  sought  and 
found. 

As  did  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  the  people  must 
asy  to  one  another: 
"Come  now,  and  let  ua  reaaon  tocether." 


A  CLEAN  POTOMAC  RIVER 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  15  months,  since  President 
Johnson  called  for  a  irian  to  make  the 
Potomac  River  a  model  for  the  entire 
Nation,  there  has  been  extensive  dlscus- 
slOTi  about  what  such  a  plan  should  in- 
clude. 

Everyone  is  agreed  that  the  Potomac 
should  be  cleaned  up.  How  clean  should 
it  be,  how  should  it  be  done,  how  much 
will  it  cost,  and  who  will  pay  for  it.  are 
some  of  the  important  questions  which 
are  now  being  asked.  The  answers  have 
not  yet  been  found. 

The  Governors'  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Potomac  has  established  a  sub- 
committee which  is  exploring  what  kind 
of  government  organization  Is  needed  to 
make  the  necessary  decisions  and  imple- 
ment them.  Unfortunately,  not  enough 
public  attention  has  been  given  to  this 
important  question  of  organization. 

Until  the  establishment  of  the  PM- 
eral  Inter-Agency  Task  Force  and  the 
Governors'  Advisory  Ccnnmlttee  on  the 
Potomac,  there  was  an  almost  total  lack 
of  coordination  between  various  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  concerned  with 
one  or  more  aspects  of  the  river.  This 
has  been  a  serious  roadblock  to  the  crea- 
tion of  an  overall  public  policy  for  the 
Potomac. 

I  believe  that  governmental  machinery 
to  create  a  model  Potomac  should  be  or- 
ganized in  an  exemplatory  fashion.  It 
should  be  the  result  of  a  careful  study 
and  evaluation  of  the  successes  and  fail- 
ures of  existing  river  basin  organizations. 
Further,  it  should  seek  to  overcome  the 
deficiencies  in  the  existing  i^iproaches 
to  the  problems  of  the  Potomac  River 
Basin.  It  is  these  deficiencies  that  have 
made  many  of  the  Potomac's  problems 
insoluable  in  the  past. 

The  machinery  to  be  established  must 
take  into  account  both  the  existing  po- 
litical and  geographical  structure  of  the 
basin.  Its  scope  should  be  sufficient  to 
deal  comprehensiyely  with  the  problons 
of  the  Potomac  River  Basin  while  its 
authority  should  be  adequate  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  them. 

There  appears  to  be  general  agreement 
that  the  governmental  machinery  for  the 
Potomac  should  be  baslnwide  in  nature. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  capable  of  deal- 
ing wiUi  the  problems  of  both  the  upper 
basin  and  the  tidal  estuary.  If  it  is  to 
be  politicsOly  representative  of  the  river 
basin,  it  must  involve  not  only  the  Fed- 
eral Government  but  also  the  govern- 
ments of  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginla,a>ennsylvania,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  addition,  provisions  should 
be  made  for  county  and  municipal  gor- 
emment  participation;  organized  per- 
haps on  the  basis  of  subbasin  districts 
or  local  watersheds. 

If  the  problems  of  the  Potomac  are  to 
be  solved,  decisions  will  have  to  be  made. 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  the  gov- 
ernmental machinery  created  have  the 
ability  to  arrive  at  decisions  and  the  pow- 
er to  carry  them  out.  If  these  decisions 
are  to  be  representative  of  U»  desitv  of 
the  basin's  populaticm,  then  rewonsive 
political  leaders  will  be  required  to  direct 
the  organization's  policies  and  actions. 
Such  reqxmsible   leadership  oould   be 
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achlevwl  br  placing  •  repreaenUtlve  of 
the  Prcsldeot  of  tbe  United  States  on  a 
policy  boerd  together  with  the  Ctovernon 
of  the  Hvend  Statoe  and  the  caialmuai  of 
the  District  CommiBcionen.  While  maoj 
routine  twilnen  matters  s^icht  be  trana- 
acted  by  approfiriate  aUemates.  the  uttl- 
mate  responsibility  woidd  and  should 
clearly  rest  with  the  chief  executivee  of 
the  goTemments  involved. 

The  governmental  machinery  estab- 
lished to  deal  with  the  Potomac  should 
have  an  identity  of  its  own.  This  could 
be  accomplished  by  fmtahHnhlng  a  com- 
pact oivanlsatlon  such  as  a  River  Basin 
CnmmlMion  an  organtiatlop  with  a  n>e- 
cial  purpose.  At  present,  there  Is  no  ex- 
isting organisation  c^^able  of  general 
planning  and  program  coordination  for 
the  entire  river  basin. 

How  broad  a  scope  diould  a  Potomac 
River  Basin  Commission  have?  Natu- 
rally, the  liver  basin  is  being  selected  as 
a  planning  and  program  area  because  of 
the  eommon  denominator  of  water  re- 
sources. Today,  however,  it  is  recog- 
nised that  water  resouroe  problems  can- 
not be  dealt  with  in  isolatian.  The  prob- 
lems of  sou  and  water  and  the  effect  of 
man  upon  them  are  closely  interrdated 
and  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

A  Potomac  River  Basin  Commission 
should  have  general  regional  planning 
authority.  This  should  not  be  viewed 
so  mudi  as  the  creation  of  an  entirdy 
new  plan,  but  rather  as  an  effort  to  co- 
ordinate and  supplement  Vederal.  State, 
and  loeal  planning  tf  orts  as  tlwy  affeet 
the  water  and  related  natural  resources 
oCthebas^ 

Siidi  a  commission  should  review  and 
eomment  upon  appUeatloos  by  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  parties 
for  Federal  loans  and  grants  as  to  their 
effect  on  the  water  and  related  natural 
wouroea  of  the  basin.  This  would  cer- 
tainly include  many  programs  admin- 
istered br  the  Oepvtments  of  Agxleul- 
taxe:  Houilng  and  XMban  Development: 
CommMice:  Health,  Bduoatlon.  and  Wel- 
fare; Laterlor;  and  Defense.  It  should 
also  review  Vederal  activities  as  they  per- 
tain to  the  Potomac. 

Another  important  task  that  shoold 
beaeslgned  to  sodi  a  ««»nm<T^finn  u  the 
ovfeloiMneak  of  uniform  water  Quality 
rtandsrrts  and  the  enforoenoent  of  uni- 
form water  pollutkn  regulations  for  the 
CDtIre  Pdtomae  and  its  tributaries.  But 
mora  than  regulations  and  enf  oroement 
V  naadad  to  ptoteet  the  basinls  water 
and  related  natural  resouroes.  Tbepro- 
posed  Oommisdon  should  have  adequate 
authority  to  regulate  both  the  with- 
drawal ot  water  and  the  dumping  of 
waste  into  the  basin's  rtvers.  straaoM, 
and  underground  water  snppMee  bgr  mu- 
nicipalities and  industries. 

The  Commission  should  provide  a  f or^ 
mal  arena  Ibr  the  resohitlon  of  diSer- 
eneea  and  dilutee  that  nay  arise  be- 
tween  Ite  members  from  time  to  time. 
It  shoidd  eontral  the  eonaferuetlon  of  aU 
rMsricdis  In  the  basin,  appcopclateiy 
praportknlng  the  ooste  of  *"Mwptm 
theaa.  bi  addlftlan.  li  should  regulate 
sueh  tMtora  as  rBeanrdr  drawdown. 

Hm  Ctenmlaaton  should  also  have  re- 
9onsMIItr  ftor  fteod  phite  Kutng.  iMs 
is  a  pawrer  whieh  f»w  jalltteal  Jurtedte- 


tlons  In  the  basin  are  currently  able  to 
exercise.  It  is  a  power  essential  for  the 
oonaervatlon  of  the  Potomac  River  Ba- 
sin's land  and  water  resources. 

The  ptopoeed  Potomac  River  Bastn 
Commission  should  derive  its  fln<MVTial 
support  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Each 
member  government  should  contrilrate 
to  its  operation  on  the  basis  of  a  ne- 
gotiated formula.  Ita  addition,  the  Com- 
mission should  be  eligible  for  701  plan- 
ning funds.  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Act  funds,  and  funds  from  other 
imntspilate  Federal  grant  and  loan  pro- 
grams, llie  Commission  diould  have  au- 
thority to  sen  bonds  to  assist  in  financ- 
ing needed  water  supply  and  sewage  sys- 
tems within  the  iMuin.  Sertous  consid- 
eration should  also  be  given  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Commission  b^ng  given 
authority  to  levee  water  use  arKl  waste 
dispoeal  fees  on  both  public  and  private 
water  companys  and  waste  dl^osal  op- 
erations. The  funds  thus  collected  could 
be  the  prime  means  of  financing  a  com- 
prtiiensive  program  of  land  and  water 
reeouroe  conservation  in  the  Potomac 
River  Basin. 

I  believe  that  the  most  carefully  pre- 
pared plans  to  create  a  model  Potomac 
will  fall  to  be  realised  unless  an  effective 
organization,  adequately  financed,  is  es- 
tobUshed. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  many  projecto 
that  can  be  successfully  undertaken  at 
the  local  or  Stote  level.  I  could  dte  many 
such  programs  enrrmtly  underway. 
However,  there  Is  a  c<mtinulng  need  for 
aggressive  leadership  and  closer  cooper- 
ation on  baslnwide  problems.  The 
sooner  we  begin  to  resolve  these  problems 
the  less  costly  it  wiU  be  for  everyone  con- 
cerned. 


VISTA  IN  NEW  YORK  CTIT 

liCr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  President,  on  Iffay 
25  Masor  John  Y.  Lindsay  asked  VISTA, 
the  dcunestlc  peace  coiiis  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  to  increase  the  ninnbers 
of  volunteers  In  New  York  City.  Mvot 
Lindsay's  statement  underlined  the  cltys 
enormous  needs  and  the  vahiaUe  contri- 
butions being  made  by  the  lOi  VISTA 
volunters  now  working  there,  to  hdp 
meet  thoae  needs.  I  Join  in  oommendlng 
these  votunteers  and  In  urging  the  Ofllce 
of  Bconomie  Opportunity  to  increase 
their  number  In  New  York  City. 

I  ask  tmanlmous  conssnt  that  the  may- 
or's statement  be  Inserted  in  the  Racoio 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prhited  In  the 
Rkcoib.  as  ftdlows: 

Ifayor  John  V.  Unitasy  anaoxuicsd  todsy 
tb*t  h«  will  Mk  VIBTA  to  Inoioaro  aalMtan- 
tUUy  Um  nmnbwr  of  Voluntoact  In  Banlcu 
"To  asMrto  In  Hew  York  to  bring  a  new  snd 
vital  rtlmtnslon  to  the  cUyH  flgM  against 
povarty. 

Mayor  Ltnilaay  mad*  the  annoonoanunt  to 
a  meettng  of  tba  10«  VISTA  Vduntows  al- 
nady  working  In  New  York,  llie  maetlng 
was  bald  at  the  Board  at  KstUnata  ebamber 
atCttyKan. 

Ha  orgad  tha  Vbluntaon  wlio  are  now  wak- 
ing m  Kew  York  to  ooostdar  making  Oia  etty 
tbalr  parmanant  homa  »tUr  thalr  yaar  at 
atrrlea  ia  ap.  a>  Hid  that  Im  wofoM  wal- 
ooma  Uiam  as  mambats  oC  ttaa  elty^  owa  war 


Dm  Mayor  aald  that  the  aBthaataan  of  hit 
Admlnlatrattai  for  "tha  wort  of  tha  VISTA 
Totuntaefa  came  from  oar  paraonal  latolra' 
ment  tn  tha  VIBTA  pvogram  tn  New  Totk." 
Ha  pointed  oat  that  OommlHtonara  Olnaherg 
and  Bamlrea  had  peraonally  helped  to  Inl. 
ttata  the  VIBTA  i»ogram  tn  New  Tork  City 
and  that  he  had  recetved  detailed  requeete 
ftir  VIBTA  Volunteers  from  Caaaaimioaet 
HOrlng  and  otb«s  of  hie  staff,  which  he  said 
indicated  a  "strong  petBonal  enthtialaBm'' 
for  tlie  VIBTA  program.  He  alao  streaeed 
hla  strong  desire  to  place  more  VISTA's  la 
itelghbortkood-based  programs  where  their 
talents  and  energy  can  hest  serve  aa  a  cora- 
munlty-wlde  reeouroe. 

"In  your  abUtty,  yoiir  desire  and  your  wll- 
Ungneaa  to  spend  long  hours  with  an  Indl- 
Tldual  or  a  family  lies  the  true  value  of 
VISTA,"  Mayor  Lindsay  said.  "Par  you  are 
not  there  from  B  to  5  and  gone  into  the  night 
when  you  may  be  needed  most.  You  have 
ehoaan  to  ^>end  a  year  o€  your  life  34  hours 
a  day  among  the  poor,  living  as  they  live, 
where  they  Uve.  You  have  taken  up  resi- 
dence among  them,  and  by  this  simple  and 
very  important  act  you  have  crossed  one  of 
the  hlghaat  barriers  between  those  without 
hope  for  the  futora  and  those  who  would 
help  them  to  Ond  it." 

Ha  stressed  tliat  "the  problema  of  this  aty 
and  ita  poor  are  tremendous.  They  are  big 
probleeoB  that  must  be  attacked  in  a  big 
way.  Therefore,  baaed  on  the  tremendous 
naada  of  this  dty  and  on  the  aubatantlal 
record  at  acfalevsaant  already  written  by 
those  Volunteers  npw  serving  Hew  York  City, 
I  am  requaatlng  that  several  himdrad  more 
VISTA  Volunteen  like  you  ba  assigned  to 
Kew  Ycrt  City.- 

Noting  that  76  New  Yorkars  are  workiog 
as  VISTA  Volunteers  across  ths  nation. 
Mayor  Lindsay  aald:  "New  York  needa  more 
people  with  this  kind  of  training  and  with 
tba  kind  oC  commitment  to  service  which  It 
represents.  In  many  ways,  I  find  myself 
JaalouB  of  each  and  every  Volunteer  who 
oomea  from  New  York  or  is  trained  here  and 
goea  elsewhere  in  the  nation.  For  New  York 
needs  each  and  every  one  of  you  and  hun- 
dreds more  besides." 
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CONCLUSION  OF  lIORNINa 
BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDTNO  OFFICER.    Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  dosed. 


FAIR  PACKAGONa  AND  LABELENQ 
ACT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  &  985  which  the  clerk  will 
state  by  title. 

TheLaoniAnviCLBac.  AblIl(S.985) 
to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
meroe  by  preventing  the  use  of  unfair 
or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or 
labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
distributed  in  such  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes^ 

Ihe  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
beglimlitg  now  will,  under  the  unanl- 
mous-eonsent  agresment  previously  en- 
tered Into,  be  under  the  equal  control  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IVi- 
cotton],  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment, 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
llAoarascw]. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  i> 
recognlaed. 

Itr.  C90TTON.  ICr.  Preddent.  I  yield 
Buyself  M 


Indeed.  I 

In  asserting 
endment  and 


Mr.  President.  I  think  lihat  the  Ricobo 
should  show  exactly  whbjt  the  amend- 
ment upon  which  the  Qenato  will  be 
called  to  vote  upon  at  4  oTtlock  provides. 
As  a  i»«face,  I  should  line  first  for  the 
Rkcoro  to  show  what  the  leunendment  is 
not.  j 

I  read  In  some  reportp!  that  the  so- 
called  Cotton  amendmentl  is  labeled  as  a 
manuever  to  defeat  the  Bp-called  truth 
in  packaging  t^l.  It  ceijl^dnly  is  not  a 
maneuver  to  defeat  the 
think  that  I  am  Justific 
that  the  purpose  of  the 
the  effect  of  the  amenditient.  should  it 
be  ad(H>ted,  would  be  to  :  nsure  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

In  the  first  place.  It  ife  my  distinct 
impression,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  that  that  conunlt- 
tee  was  practically  uiuuiiitaously  In  favor 
of  the  bill,  with  the  exception  of  those 
provisions  that  would  be  ^rlcken  out  by 
the  amendment  I  have  onered.  If  that 
impression  be  correct,  it  wpftM  mean  that 
the  bill  as  so  amended  ^uld  pass  the 
Senate,  probably  without  iny  determined 
or  substantial  onxultlon.  i 

In  the  second  place,  wlijle  it  Is  always 
Impossible  to  predict  and  perhaps  Im- 
proper to  speculate  upon  j^e  attitude  of 
the  other  body.  It  is  my  opinion  that  If 
this  bill  were  passed  with  the  provisions 
stricken  out  that  would  lie' stricken  out 
by  my  amendment.  Its  jiissage  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  Knd  Its  becom- 
ing law  promptly  would  bja  insured. 

So  much  for  the  suggebtion  that  this 
Is  in  any  sense  a  maneuvei  i  >lther  to  delay 
or  to  defeat  the  bill. 

It  was  asserted  today  lii  an  editorial 
in  the  morning  newspaper  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  that  my  amendment  would 
strike  from  the  biU  its  quialltles  of  truth 
In  packaging,  and  would  ttrcMnote  decep- 
tloa  Mr.  President,  it  nitht  be  well  at 
this  point  to  consider  for  4  moment  what 
Is  In  the  bill,  and  what  fas  in  It  when 
It  came  to  the  Commltteei  on  Commerce. 

I  should  like  to  say  first  that  in  the 
years  that  I  have  served  !ln  the  Senate, 
and  In  the  years  that  I  have  served  on 
the  Committee  on  C(»nkerce,  I  have 
rarely  If  ever  seen  a  mora  constructive, 
careful  or  workmanlike  Mb  done  on  a 
piece  of  legislation  by  a  <^)nimlttee  than 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  Cwnmlt- 
tee  on  Commerce  on  this  measure.  The 
bill  was  gone  over  carefiiOy,  section  by 
section  and  item  by  Itm).  It  was  dis- 
cussed In  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  It  was 
Improved  Immeasurably,  i 

In  my  opinion,  this  Is  9  good  bUl.  In 
my  opinion  It  Is  a  neces^^ry  bill.  The 
Senator  f  r<Hn  New  Hampel^e  is  exceed- 
ingly desirous  of  voting  tipt  the  bill.  It 
bas.  In  my  opinion,  one  Datal  flaw;  and 
that  Is  the  fiaw  to  which  the  amendment 
Is  directed.  { 

When  one  speaks  of  tniih  In  packag- 
ing, as  a  matter  of  fact  Me  title  of  the 
Mil — not  Intentionally,  I  am  sure — since 
the  bill  has  been  revised  and  Improved 
and  refined,  has  itself  become  misleading 
»nd  deceptive.  Tlie  title  of  the  bill 
reads:  "To  regulate  Interrtate  and  for- 
eign commerce  by  preventjig  the  use  of 
unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  commod- 
ities distributed  In  such  <^mmerce.  and 
for  other  purposes." 


Mr.  President,  when  this  liill  came  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Commerce  in  Its 
original  form.  It  contained  some  provi- 
sions on  clarity  in  labeling,  but  most  of 
its  provisions — and  its  Important  provl- 
aiona — were  to  ccmf  er  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  the  power  to  regulate  and  to 
dictate,  not  only  the  size  and  number, 
but  the  shape  and  form  of  all  packaging 
and  bottling  of  commodities  that  we 
commonly  refer  to  as  consumer  goods. 

That  authority  has  been  removed  from 
the  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
with  the  exertion  of  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  size  and  number  or  the  weight, 
quantity  and  number  of  packages  and  of 
bottles. 

Whatever  the  Intent  of  Ite  framers 
may  have  been,  this  bill  was  not  pointed 
against  deception;  it  was  pointed  against 
confusion.  And  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill,  the  thing 
that  we  heard  about  constantly  was  the 
confusion  of  the  customer,  in  purchasing 
goods  in  the  supermarkets  and  from  the 
shelves  of  stores,  by  the  many  shapes  and 
sizes  of  packages. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  ample  law  at 
the  present  time — and  let  this  be  clearly 
understood — ^to  deal  with  deception  in 
either  the  advertising,  the  labeling,  or 
the  packaging  of  commodities.  No  ad- 
ditional law  is  necessary  to  deal  with 
deception. 

There  is  certain  merit  to  this  bill 
which  Is  very  real  merit,  and  It  lies  in 
this  fact.  Under  the  present  law  either 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  depend- 
ing on  whether  there  Is  involved  food  or 
medicines,  or  nonf  oods,  such  as  soaps  de- 
tergento  or  paper  products,  may  proceed 
against  any  manufacturer  that  in  the 
opinion  of  either  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration Is  packaging  or  bottling  his 
product  in  a  manner  which  might  de- 
ceive or  tend  to  deceive  the  purchaser. 

Now,  there  is  involved  some  delay. 
There  is  some  merit  to  conferring  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and,  indirectly,  of  course,  the 
bureaus  imder  him,  the  power  to  promul- 
gate regulations  to  prevent  certain  prac- 
tices because  it  does  not  then  Involve  a 
long  drawnout  proceeding  in  the  courts 
to  prove  a  violation.  There  is  some 
merit  in  that. 

But  the  merit  in  that  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  because  when  the  Congress 
delegates  ite  power  in  that  manner,  and 
there  is  conferred  an  arbitrary  power  on 
an  official  downtown  to  move  in  place  of 
court  procedure,  it  should  always  be  done 
carefully.  Jealously,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  sure  that  we  are  not  mak- 
ing undue  use  of  naked  Federal  power. 

Generally  speaking,  the  matter  of  de- 
ception is  taken  care  of  by  present  law. 
In  the  course  of  all  consideration  of  this 
bill  in  the  committee  we  sat  at  the  table 
and  pn^jonents  of  the  bill,  as  well  as 
other  members  of  the  committee,  brought 
in   innumerable    quantities    of    sample 


packaging  and  bottles  of  producte  and 
spread  them  out  on  the  table  before  the 
committee. 

Tills  demonstrated  that  there  are 
many  sizes,  and  many  containers.  I 
noted  carefully  that  there  was  not  one 
single  instance  of  any  commodity,  or  any 
package,  bottle,  or  container  brought  be- 
fore the  ccmmlttee  where  the  smaller 
package  contained  a  larger  quantity  than 
the  larger. 

In  other  words,  the  idea  which  has 
been  rather  subtly  promulgated  that  the 
housewife  walks  along  the  aisles  In  the 
supermarket  and  finds  on  the  shelf  a 
package  that  is  big  and  a  package  that  is 
small  and  the  smaller  package  contains 
mcHe  quantity  than  the  bigger  padcs«e, 
was  not  once  substantiated.  There  was 
shown  to  be  only  a  multiplicity  of  pack- 
aging. - 

There  was  shown  scunething  else  which 
was  very  impressive:  Thte  labeling  as  to 
quantity  on  packages  in  the  maikete  was 
not  clear. 

I  hold  here — I  will  not  mention  the 
manufacturer  of  this  ccHnmodlty  because 
It  may  constitute  a  plug,  or  perhaps  a 
charge — two  packages  of  the  same  c<»n- 
modity.  It  Is  fioor  wax.  The  smaller 
package  contains  27  ounces.  The  larger 
one  contains  46  ounces.  But  when  I  try 
to  find  out  exactly  the  quantities,  I  look 
at  the  smaller  one  and  I  find  on  the  front 
of  it,  at  the  bottom.  "1  pint,  11  ounces." 
Then,  I  look  at  the  larger  one  and  there 
is  nothing  that  indicates  the  contents  on 
the  principal  panel,  but  I  turn  it  around 
and  look  at  the  bsick  and  I  find  at  the 
bottom  of  the  back  of  the  receptacle  "1 
quart  and  14  fluid  ounces." 

I  l>elieve  that  the  proponente  of  the 
proposed  bill  are  Justified  and  I  am  in 
accord  with  them  that  the  housewife  is 
at  a  disadvantage  when  she  walks  down 
the  aisle  of  a  supermarket  perhaps  with 
a  squalling  child  In  one  hand,  leading 
another,  and  pushing  a  cart  with  the 
other  hEoid,  while  her  husband  is  out- 
side the  door  in  an  automobile  blowing 
the  horn  for  her  to  hurry  up.  She  is 
confronted  with  quite  a  proposition  when 
she  has  to  hunt  from  one  side  to  the 
other  of  these  packages,  and  then  when 
she  has  to  compute  a  pint  and  1 1  ounces 
as  against  a  quart  and  14  fluid  ounces. 

So  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  pro- 
posed bill  to  strengthen  It  In  the  spot 
where  it  Is  most  Important,  in  my  opin- 
ion: That  the  proposed  bill  provide  that 
upon  the  principal  panel  of  every  pack- 
age and  every  bottle  in  the  stores  there 
shall  appear  in  the  same  spot — and  that 
would  be  parallel  to  the  bottom  in  large 
and  conspicuous  letters;  and  the  Secre- 
tary is  given  the  power  to  prescribe  the 
size  and  the  color  of  the  lettering — the 
exact  amount  and  quantity  in  every 
package.  It  further  provide  that  this 
information  shall  be  phrased,  except 
where  it  Is  an  even  poimd  or  an  even 
quart  in  commodities  such  as  butter  or 
milk  sold  in  those  quantities  only,  so  that 
it  i^pears  in  ounces. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  housewife  or  any- 
body else,  regardless  of  how  many  pack- 
ages there  are  on  the  shelf,  that,  if  given 
the  opportunity  at  a  glance  to  see  how 
many  ounces  there  are  in  this  package, 
and  how  many  ounces  there  are  in  that 
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I>ackace.  who  cannot  satlsfacfeory  com- 
pare between  27  and  49  oonees.  or  be- 
tween 14  and  18  ounces,  or  between  10 
and  11  ounces.  Therefore,  It  wo^d  be 
In  ounces,  in  th«  same  raeasureraent.  In 
the  same  spot,  and  there  eoold  be  no 
other  Information  in  that  partleular  line. 
There  could  be  no  Qualifying  words. 
There  could  be  no  stich  larjguage  as  14 
"food"  ounces,  or  14  "red"  oimces,  or  14 
"effective"  ounces.  It  would  have  to  be 
exactly  the. measurement  that  is  in  the 
bill.  That  provision  was  strengthened, 
by  the  i;nt>posal8  I  otttre6  In  the  com- 
mittee. 

Let  us  see  what  else  the  bUl  provides. 
In  most  cases,  the*  provisions  were 
strengthened.  The  Secretary,  uiuler  the 
Mil.  Is  given  power  and  authority  to  es- 
tablish and  define  standards  tor  desig- 
nating the  relative  size  of  packages,  such 
as  "small,"  -medium.''  and  "large."  He 
Is  given  power  over  the  use  of  words  to 
designate  the  number  of  servings.  Fre- 
quently we  read  on  packages  that  there 
are  so  many  "servings."  Perhaps  a  serv- 
ing for  me  might  have  to  be  larger  than 
a  serving  for  my  distinguished  friends 
across  the  aisle,  or  vice  versa.  Usually 
RepuUleans  get  small  servtogs  and  Dem- 
ocrats terge  servings.  But  "serving"  Is 
not  necessarily  an  accurate,  definitive 

term.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  himself  by  the  Senator 
fktHB  New  Hampshire  has  expired. 

lir.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes. 

So.  Ur.  President,  the  bill  vests  hi  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare complete  power.  He  may  forbid,  he 
may  eliminate,  the  use.  even,  of  "small." 
"medhun,"  and  "large";  car  he  may  per- 
mit them  if  he  brieves  their  use  is  dear 
and  is  not  misleading  or  confusing.  He 
may  establish  rules  as  to  whether  a  pack- 
age shall  or  shaO  not  use  the  word 
"■erring." 

Furtiiermme,  he  Is  glv^i  complete 
power  to  regulate  printed  label  repre- 
sentations to  the  effect  that  wftmm^jtt^ff 
are  being  offoed.  In  retaO  sales,  at  cents 
off  the  regular  mloe— to  ottier  words, 
"cents  or  promotions.  When  one  see* 
an  attractive  package  which  states  "Trial 
padcage:  10  eents  off,"  the  question 
arises.  10  eents  off  whatr  Uhder  the  law 
at  preeent,  of  course,  the  producer  or 
wholesaler  cazmot  dictate  or  establish 
the  price  that  a  retailer  shall  diarge. 

So  that  the  Secretary.  If  he  thbiks  that 
"cents  off"  labds  are  deceptive,  or  make 
it  more  dlfBcuIt  for  the  housewife  to  cran- 
pare  prices,  he  can  forbid  them,  he  can 
regulate  them.  He  wm  have  that  power 
under  the  bill  which  has  been  reported. 
He  also  would  have  the  power  to  require 
dlsoloeare  on  labHs  of  relevant  Ingredient 
information — thai  Is.  he  may  ptesuBie 
rules  so  that  Ingretflents  labeling  neces- 
aaiy  to  faelUtate  prlee  comparisons  may 
be  raqvlred.  wlthlB  certain  limits. 

Now  an  of  those  provMons  are  in  this 
bill  and  some  of  them  were  greatly 
steangthoMd  tagr  the  ooamittea.  I  sup- 
port thsm  and  X  think  the  vast  majority. 
If  not  all.  of  the  eommittec  also  support 
Now  we  come  to  the  further  questiaii. 
nte  Un  In  Its  original  form  would  have 
empowered  the  Secretaty  of  CMnmeree 
to  dictate  to  the  manufacturer  tiie  stse 


and  shape  of  his  packages  or  botties.  and 
even  the  pictures  that  would  an>ear  on 
the  labds. 

The  committee  did  not  accept  that. 
The  coimnlttee  did  not  aocqit  it  because 
it  appeared  to  be  the  optaiion  of  the  ma- 
jority that  it  was  unnecessary,  that  in  the 
course  of  selling  merchandise,  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  merchandise  has  the 
ri^t— 4K>  l<Hig  as  he  does  not  Indulge  in 
deception,  and  if  he  does  he  is  already 
violating  the  law — to  design  the  shape 
and  appearances  of  the  packages  which 
endoee  his  product.  The  majority  of  the 
committee  agreed  on  that. 

Thus,  that  provision  was  modified.  In 
piace  of  it,  the  bill  contains  a  section 
which  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  full  power  to  say 
to  any  manufacturer  Just  what  quantities 
or  weights  he  can  put  out.  and  Just  how 
many  slaes. 

The  Secretary  of  Ccnnmerce  can  say 
to  the  manufacturer — for  example,  of 
this  floor  wax  which  I  h<dd  in  my  hand — 
ttiat  it  shall  be  put  out  in  pint  and  quart 
slses.  and  that  is  an  they  can  put  out, 
they  cannot  even  put  out  a  half -gallon 
slae  if  they  wish  to  do  so;  they  cannot 
even  put  out  a  4-ounce  slxe. 

No  matter  how  clearly  <hi  his  label  the 
manufacturer  has  indicated  the  size,  the 
Secretary  would  have  the  power  to  say 
that  ComsNuiy  A.  Company  B,  and  Com- 
pany C  making  the  same  product  must 
put  out  their  product  in  exactly  the  same 
sizes  and  in  the  same  quantities,  lliat 
means  standardiaatlon,  because,  by  and 
large,  if  the  manufacturer  is  restricted 
on  the  matttf  of  sise.  he  would  lose  one 
element  in  his  ability  to  make  a  distinc- 
tive padraging  of  his  product 

Let  us  see  what  that  would  do  to  the 
consumer.  This  bin  is  suwosed  to  be. 
should  be,  and  Is.  with  the  exception  of 
this  provision,  a  consumers  biH  What 
would  it  do  to  the  consumer? 

The  argument  advanced  an  the  time 
is  that  the  Secretary  will  be  reasonable, 
that  he  wffl  not  exercise  this  power  ex- 
cept In  rare  Instances  and  then  only  on 
extreme  occasicnis;  that  he  win  be  most 
oMlglng  and  accommodating  and  co- 
operative.  No  doubt  he  woukl  be.    . 

However,  If  my  SO  years  of  service  in 
Congress  has  taught  me  one  thing,  it  has 
taught  me  more  than  anything  else  not 
to  place  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands  of 
an  incfivlduai  offldal  of  this  Oovemment 
on  the  assumption  that  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors win  use  that  power  wisely,  dls- 
creeCly.  carefully,  and  considerately. 

What  would  happen.  suH>ose  the  See- 
cretaiy  said  to  several  large  manufac- 
turov,  "You  must  put  your  commodity 
out  in  pints  and  quarts,  or  half  pounds 
and  pounds  only." 

Wen.  we  had  testimony  before  the 
committee  that  the  new  machinery  and 
equipment  necessary  to  make  the  change, 
as  if  the  manufacturer  who  puts  out  37- 
ounee  and  4ft-ounoe  botties  of  floor  was 
were  told  that  he  had  to  put  out  a  pint 
and  a  qpiart  siae.  would  cost  in  many  in- 
stances, more  than  $1  million — possibly 
as  much  as  $2.5  minion,  according  to 
the  evidence — in  new  equipment. 

Who  would  pay  for  that  new  equip- 
ment? 

Ttwre  Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  !■  so  natve  as  to  bdlere  that  the 


manufactureta  win  pay  for  it  and  take 
the  loss. 

Of  course,  the  eonsnmer  wfll  have  to 
pay  tor  it  Every  additional  dollar  that 
the  manufacturer  has  to  pay  to  change 
his  equlpm«it,  to  change  his  machinery, 
to  change  his  style  of  packaging,  will  be 
reflected  in  higher  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer. That  is  no  favor  to  the  house- 
wife. 

Noct,  what  would  it  do  to  the  new, 
smaU  operator  who  is  entering  the  busi- 
ness? 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  how  we 
should  take  care  of  the  small  fellow.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  dangers  of 
having  aU  the  business  In  any  particular 
commodity  or  line  vested.in  two  or  three 
big  companies.  The  sman  feUow  that 
wants  to  get  his  product  on  the  market, 
if  he  is  eompdled  to  put  that  product 
out  in  exactly  the  same  size  and  the  same 
amount — and  he  could  not  vary  his  siae 
greatly. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFPICBR.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  fnan  New  Hamp- 
shire is  recognized  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  A  half  a  pound  Is  half 
a  pound,  and  if  It  is  put  out  In  a  package 
that  looks  like  a  pound,  and  it  has  a  lot 
of  empty  space  In  it.  thai  the  manufac- 
turer is  already  in  violation  of  the  law, 
which  provides  against  deception.  A 
large  package  with  a  sman  amount  in  It 
is  deception,  and  could  properly  be  found 
to  be  6eee[Maa  and  moved  agatost. 

It  is  the  new  manufacturer  who  is  try- 
ing to  break  into  the  field  who  is  going 
to  be  put  under  a  handicap.  The  provi- 
sion Is  not  gdng  to  hurt  the  big  corpora- 
tions. It  win  hurt  the  new  fellow  who  Is 
trying  to  break  in. 

So,  in  the  first  place,  this  provision  can 
be  costly  to  the  ccnuumer.  I  do  not  say 
It  wfll  be.  It  depends  on  the  good  grace 
of  the  Secretary.  It  can  militate  to  tbs 
advantage  of  those  large  eatsblishmenti 
that  are  already  weU  entrendied  In  busi- 
ness and  that  have  gotten  their  trade 
names  known,  because  the  provision  will 
prevHit  someone  dse  from  coming  along 
and  using  Imagination,  Initiative,  and  in- 
gmulty  in  iwewenting  a  product  in  a  new 
and  different  size,  attractively  packaged. 
to  try  to  get  his  share  of  the  consumers 
In  the  market 

So.  to  the  consumers  and  smaU  busi- 
ness, this  provision  Is  bad.  And  it  adds 
very  llttie  to  the  bUl.  because— and  ai 
I  doae  this  statonent  I  want  to  return  to 
where  I  started — what  was  needed,  and 
what  la  needed,  in  the  form  of  legislation 
by  the  Congress,  is  not  truth  in  packaK- 
tng.    What    ia    needed    la    clarity    in 

I  am  taidined  to  doubt  that  the  con- 
sumers are  aa  confused  as  has  been  as- 
serted. Of  course,  that  word  was 
dropped  as  the  committee  went  Into  tbe 
consideration  of  tha  bill,  and  it  devd- 
oped  a  new  phrase— the  consumer's  im- 
paired ability  to  make  price  per  unit 
comparisons. 
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■mat  is  ridiculous,  taeioause  it  is  the 
retailer  who  establishes  ithe  prices,  who 
bunches  so  many  paoka  ies  for  so  much. 
So  the  bin  can  hardly  i^ecompllsh  that 
purpose.  But  the  purpoto  was  to  avoid 
confusion,  so  it  was  said  I  Confusion  was 
what  was  talked  about.     > 

At  the  present  time,  ^icordlng  to  sta- 
tistics, a  comprehendvls  study  of  the 
buying  habits  in  supei^iarkets  showed 
that  the  average  sh<v|)^r  sweeps  past 
the  8,000  products  found  in  the  store  and 
buys  32  items  in  15  to  ll  kninutee. 

That  hardly  indicates]  ^t  the  house- 
wife Is  an  imposed  upon]  ^ve,  unskilled 
creature. 

Purthetmore.  the  hkisewlfe  has  a 
weapon.  Once  she  nuwes  a  purchase 
and  finds  that  that  pac^ige  is  not  satis- 
factory, that  it  does  not  contain  what 
she  thought  it  should  ccbtidn,  and  was 
not  the  size  she  thought  pTshould  be,  she 
never  buys  it  again.  Am  manufacturer 
in  business  and  in  coi^ietition  knows 
that  fact,  and  Is  influehced  by  It. 

The  pending  bill,  wlt^  this  provision, 
will  stifle  oompeUUon.  i  lAnything  that 


^tter  how  It  is 

one  says 

matter  how 

i^mfnl    to    the 

The  time 


stifles  competition,  no 
spelled,  no  matter 
pound  or  anything  else, 
one    prints    it,    is 
consumer. 

The  PRESmiNa  o 
of  the  Senator  has  exp: 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  Imyself  2  addi- 
tional minutes.  { 

It  is  competition  that  I  keeps  the  price 
down.  It  is  competition  in  the  winning 
of  the  confidence  of  thei  consumer  that 
people  do  business  on.     1 1 

So  there  is  presented  M  biU  that  is  90 
percent  good.  It  has  prtuvislons  against 
practices,  like  the  use  of  words  such  as 
"family  size."  "economil  «ize,"  "giant 
size,"  "long  pound,"  ti^  other  such 
labels.  It  has  provisional  to  make  sure 
the  commodity  on  the  liiielf  is  dearly 
labeled,  iHt)minently.  wUere  it  can  be 
seen  very  easily  and  quickty,  and  its  con- 
tents ascertained.  Tlienl  to  add  to  such 
a  un  a  provision  vesting  taffblttmry  power 
In  tiie  Secretary  to  f^indar«i<itf»  the 
panging  is  not  only  u|mecessary,  but 
In  the  ophiion  of  the  Sea^tor  from  New 
Hampshire.  Is  exceedinglrharmf uL 

Without  that  provldok  it  is  a  good 
bin.   With  it  it  has  that 

Mr.  Preddent  I  rese: 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAQNiraON. 
yldd  5  minutes  to  thellSenator 
Nevada  [Mr.  Caiwoii]. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr 
oilnorlty  of  the  Commekjee  CtHnmittee 
has  objected  strongly  toTseetions  5  (d), 
(e),  (f),  and  (g)  of  thel^ahr  packaging 
*Qd  labeling  biU.  In  tha  bommlttee  re- 
port, it  argues  that  the  discretionary 
powers  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
I'^Kulate  the  weights  anft  qtumtities  of 
consumer  commodities  ca  t)  be  arUtmUy 
Invoked  agahist  "the  lai  ^abiding,  con- 
scientious producer."         I 

That  argument  Is  maiib  not  only  in 
the  minority  views  eonta  ned  in  the  re- 
port; it  has  been  made  a:  so  by  the  Soi- 
ator  from  New  Hampshl  re  here  on  the 
o«Date  floor.  i 

The  minority  attempt  j  to  prove  Its 

premise  by  showing  how  i.jooimMny  that 

cxn 78»— Pvt  10 


atalflaw. 
» remainder 

President.  I 
from 

ddent   the 


produces  potato  ehlpe  In  a  IS-ounce 
package  could  be  forced  out  of  business 
If  the  bin  were  administered  In  Itspres- 
ent  form.  i 

I  wocdd  like  to  discuss  the  mhxirlty 
views  paragraph  by  paragraph  seltiiat 
my  coUeagues  may  see  how  the  destruc- 
tive consequences  predicted  by  Senator 
CoTTOw  and  the  minority  could  not  pos- 
dbly  materialize  under  the  reasonable 
legislation  reported  by  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

The  minority  argument  begins  as  fol- 
lows, and  I  read  from  page  40  of  the 
report: 

One  example  wUl  Ulustnite  the  baleful 
potential.  We  have  carefully  chosen  ae  rea- 
sonable and  realistic  an  example  as  we  could. 
Company  A  produces  potato  chips.  It  liaa  a 
good  product.  It  Is  reasonably  priced.  It  la 
honesUy  and  fairly  marketed.  Its  big  seUer 
Is  a  13-otince  package,  a  size  chosen  after  un- 
happy experiences  with  other  slsee,  and  on 
the  basis  of  extensive  research  In  its  market- 
ing area.  The  package  has  found  a  good 
market.  It  has  loyal  cxistomers.  Many  prefer 
It  because  they  like  the  13-ounce  slse.  It 
provides  Miough  so  the  housewife  Is  not 
always  running  out,  but  not  so  much  thev 
getstale. 

Obviously,  no  disagreement  could  be 
registered  with  a  company  for  producing 
a  package  size  that  suits  the  consumer's 
convenience,  particularly  when  the  labd 
clearly  designates  12  ounces. 

But  let  me  return  to  the  minority 
argument: 

Now  comes  a  Federal  agency,  In  this  case 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Intent  on 
rescuing  the  American  housewife  from  a  sea 
of  confusion.  It  "determines."  under  sec- 
tion 6(d),  that  potato  chips  are  being  mar- 
keted by  all  producers  in  so  many  different 
sizes  that  they  "are  likely  to  impair  tbe 
ability  of  consimiers  to  make  price  per  unit 
comparisons." 

This  reasoning  Is  falladous  because 
subsection  5(9)  does  not  allow  a  Federal 
agency  to  arbitrarily  determine  that 
many  sizes  of  potato-chip  packages  "are 
likely  to  impair  the  ability  of  consumers 
to  make  price-];>er-iU3lt  comparisons." 
Before  the  promulgating  authority — ^tfae 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare — the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration— or  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
don — can  articulate  any  Judgment  at 
aU;  it  Is  required  by  subsections  6  (c) 
and  (d)  to  ascertain  after  hearing*  that 
deception  or  the  confusion  of  the  con- 
sumer actually  exists.  Only  after  such  a 
determination  can  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  the 
Federal  Trade  Commlsdon  even  publish 
this  determination  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. And,  then,  producers  and  distribu- 
tors may  participate  with  consumers  In 
the  development  oi  voluntary  product 
standards. 

Moreover,  it  is  ZK>t  likely  that  a  12- 
ounoe  package  could  be  considered  con- 
fusing. Subsection  &(g)  requires  that 
due  regard  be  given  by  the  promulgating 
authority  to:  First,  the  probable  effect 
of  the  availability  of  any  product  In  a 
reasonable  range  of  package  sizes  to 
serve  tiie  consumer's  convenience;  and 
second,  the  weights  aiKl  measures  cus- 
tomarily used  in  the  packaging  of  the 
affected  product.  If  potato  chips,  at  the 
time  of  such  a  ruling,  were  still  marketed 


In  71  different  quantities  under  S^ 
pounds — as  they  have  been  recently— tiia 
12-ounce  package  could  be  stagled  out  as 
a  modd  of  reasonableness  toe  the  entire 
potato-chip  industry.  Tlie  companies 
marketing  potato  chips  In  2^  or  4% 
ounces  would  be  the  target  of  Federal 
regulati(Hi,  because  such  sizes  are  unrea- 
sonable— unreasonable  because  they  in- 
volve many  complicated  calculations  be- 
fore the  consumer  can  make  price  eom- 
parisons. 
The  minority  views  continue: 
Thus,  it  invokes  the  proceduree  of  section 
6  (e).  (f).  and  (g).  The  "voluntary"  na- 
ture of  aome  of  these  procedures — the  prod- 
act  standard  procadtires  of  the  Department 
of  Ckxnmerce— is  Illusory  for  they  can  be 
readily  converted  into  mandatory  VMeral 
regulations. 

Again,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  12- 
ounce  potato-chip  package  could  hardly 
be  conddered,  by  reasonable  standards 
to  impah-  the  consumer's  abiUty  to  make 
price  comparisons.  However,  for  pur- 
poses of  illustration,  let  us  assume  that 
the  promulgathjg  authority  did  Invoke 
subsections  5  (e),  (f),  and  (g>  after 
determtaing  the  UkeMhood  of  the  con- 
sumer's inablUty  to  make  a  rational  price 
comparison  of  potato-chip  packages. 

In  contrast  to  the  minority  misrepre- 
sentations, the  product  standards  pro- 
cedure cannot  be  readily  converted  into 
mandatory  Federal  regulations  because 
of  the  safeguards  ctmtatned  in  the  pro- 
cedure defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. In  this  procedure,  the  com- 
modity industry  idfected  by  the  promul- 
gation of  any  regulation  may  request  th^ 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish  a 
Standard  Review  Committee  consisting 
of  "adequate  manufacturer,  distributor, 
and  consumer  represmtation."  The 
committee  is  then  given  from  12  to  !• 
months  to  i4>prov»  a  product  standard 
by  a  three-fourths  vote. 

The  distinguished  Sraator  from  New 
Hampshire  stated  last  Tliunday  that 
a  one-third  consumer  representation 
could  readily  be  chosen  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  from  consumers  pre^lls- 
posed  toward  mandatory  Federal  stand- 
ards. He  declared  tiiat  such  a  repre- 
sentation could  defeat  the  voluntary 
standard  and  thus  encourage  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  impose  an  arUtrair, 
mandatory  standard. 

May  I  suggest  to  the  dlstlngnlshed 
Senator  that  the  same  voting  power  Is 
Invested  in  manufacturers  and  distribu- 
tors—and that  the  ctnnpodtion  of  the 
Standard  Review  Committee  thus  con- 
tins  buUt-in  checks  and  balances? 

Just  as  the  manufacturers  on  the  com- 
mittee win  have  the  hicentive  to  originate 
voluntary  standards  in  order  to  avoid 
the  impodtlon  of  mandatory  standards, 
so  win  the  consumers  have  the  incentive 
to  agree  to  the  voluntary  standards  in 
order  to  avoid  waiting  for  lengttiy  delays 
In  the  prmnulgatlon  of  jnandatmry 
standards.  Moreover,  the  retailers— 
who  are  virtually  imoppoeed  to  this  bUl — 
win  also  have  the  Inooitive  to  agree  to 
voluntary  standards  tai  order  to  avoid 
any  further  Inconvenience  in  shdvlng 
the  multitude  of  odd  sizes  and  shapes  of 
padcages  about  which  they  now  com- 
plain. 
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Doea  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
ildze  honestly  bdleve  that  the  reaaon- 
aUe  men  and  women  wi  the  committee — 
men  and  women  of  good  will  acting  in 
good  faith — cannot  come  together  to 
dtscuaa  proUema  of  mutual  concern 
without  respecting  mutual  needs? 

It  aivears  to  me  that  the  Senator's 
statement  repudlatea  the  best  of  Amer- 
ican traditicm  in  repreaentative  govern- 
ment. Since  the  inception  pi  our  Na- 
tion. Americans  have  been  working  to- 
gether to  explore  and  preserve  differbig 
viewpoints,  with  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing an  equitable  solution  to  mutiial 
problons.  Certainly,  the  Standard  Re- 
view C(»nmlttee  in  this  legislation  is  an 
extension  of  that  noble  and  time-tested 
principle. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senator  that  the 
vote  of  the  committee,  important  as  it 
is,  nevertheless  Is  not  the  terminal  step 
in  the  voluntary  standards  procedure. 
Onoe  a  standard  is  voted  from  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  distributed  to  producers, 
retailers,  conaumers,  teating  laboratoriea, 
and  relevant  State  and  Federal  agen- 
eiea.  To  become  effective,  this  stand- 
ard must  be  supported  by  a  consensus — 
defined  as  goieial  concurrence,  with  no 
substantive  objection  deemed  valid  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  And, 
even  then,  the  standard  is  subject  to 
iwislon  and  withdrawal 

llie  only  occasions  Justifying  the 
Imposition  of  mandatory  standards  by 
the  Federal  Government  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First,  should  there  be  a  failure  by  the 
Standard  Review  Committee  after  18 
mnntha  to  determine  any  voluntary 
product  standard;  second,  should  indus- 
try fall  to  arrive  at  a  consensus;  and 
ttidrd.  should  Indxistry  fail  to  comply  with 
the  standard. 

Even  if  the  third  occasion  transpired 
neither  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  nor  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  could  immediately 
promulgate  mandatory  standards.  The 
only  Immediate  action  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  eould  take  is  to  initiate  a  proceed- 
ing for  the  eatahltwhment  at  mandatory 
standards.  Vlurthermore,  such  a  maada- 
toK7  standard  oould  not  vary  in  substance 
from  the  v<riuntary  standard.  As  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  m^higftn 
pointed  out  last  Thursday,  layer  upon 
layer  of  procedural  safeguards  are  built 
Into  the  process  of  establishing  volun- 
tary standards.  Clearly,  the  purpose  of 
such  acnipukMis  care  is  to  prevent  the 
arbitrary  imposition  of  atandarda  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

X  read  again  from  the  minority  views: 

TIM  cleftrly  po«lbI«  rwult  of  tbt  M«ney*a 
tfforta  oould  be  a  ragulstton  raqulrlng  potato 
chips  to  b*  pscksgsd  In  4-,  8-.  16-.  and  M- 
ouno*  atSM — and  In  no  other  alxea.  The  12- 
oane*  package  would  then  be  banned. 

This  pmrtlon  of  the  minority  argument 
falls  to  reoognlae  that  the  promulgating 
agency  la  required  by  aubaeetion  6(g)  to 
give  due  regard  to  the  probaUe  effect 
of  the  ooat  ot  packaging,  the  availabill^ 
of  a  reaaooable  range  of  product  aiaea, 
the  material  uaed  in  packaging  the 
affected  product,  the  weighta  and  mea»> 
urea  curtomarlly  uaed  in  the  r«<<^«g<ny 
of  the  affected  product,  and  the  oom- 


petittoQ  reaulting  from  contalnera  made 
of  different  types  of  packaging  materiaL 

If  the  promulgating  authority  could 
not  show  that  It  had  Judidoiuly  consid- 
ered every  one  of  these  factors  and  had 
based  Its  Judgment  on  abuses  that  ac- 
tually exist,  any  regulation  that  it  might 
Issue  oould  be  challenged  in  the  courts 
and  invalidated. 

The  consiuner  is  especially  protected 
by  the  requirement  that  the  promulgat- 
ing authority  take  into  consideration  the 
availability  of  any  product  In  a  reason- 
able range  of  package  sizes  to  serve  con- 
sumer convenience. 

If  a  consumer  demand  for  the  12- 
ounce  package  is  estabUshed — and,  ac- 
cording to  the  minority,  that  demand 
has  already  been  established  because 
that  was  the  reason  for  the  particular 
manufacturer  in  the  example  cited  going 
to  that  size — the  12-ounce  package  would 
undoubtedly  be  considered  reasonable, 
and  any  ruling  to  the  contrary  could  be 
subject  to  the  charge  of  being  arbitrary. 

Stin  another  related  safeguard  occurs 
in  subsection  5(f) ,  which  permits  the  use 
of  any  package  of  partic\ilar  dimensions 
or  capacity  customarily  used  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  related  commodities  of  vary- 
ing densities,  such  as  baby  food.  This 
same  subsection  also  permits  the  con- 
tinued use  of  returnable  or  retisable 
bottles  In  use  when  this  legislation  be- 
comes effective. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  minority 
views: 

In  this  "voluntary"  way,  company  A  would 
have  to  discontinue  Ita  succeesful  13-ounce 
package  and  switch  to  an  8-  or  I8-ounce 
package.  It  would  have  to  convert  Its  pack- 
aging Une  and  machinery  to  the  new  sizes — 
at  an  apprecUble  ooat  (one  witness  testified 
that  a  new  packaging  line  could  cost  up  to 
$400,000). 

And,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  a  few  moments 
ago,  this  cost  could  run  as  high  as  $2.5 
million. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  minority 
views: 

And  the  cost  inevitably  would  be  reflected. 
In  some  measures  In  the  price  of  the  product. 

Aside  from  the  ronote  poaalbillty  that 
the  hypothetical  potato-chip  company 
would  have  to  diacontinue  its  12-ounce 
parage,  this  aiviunent  Is  weak  because 
the  regulating  agency  is  required  by  sub- 
section 5(g)  to  consider  the  cost  of  pack- 
aging the  products  affected. 

Surely,  it  Is  only  fair  to  assume  that 
this  legislation  will  be  interpreted  and 
administered  by  reasonable  men  who  will 
understand  the  problems  of  both  the 
manufacturer  and  the  consumer.  It 
ther^ore  seems  extremely  unreasonable 
for  the  minority  to  throw  up  a  smoke- 
screen by  suggesting  that  the  interpreta- 
tion and  administration  ot  this  bill  will 
Imperil  the  existence  of  manufacturers. 

Moreover,  the  minority'a  prediction  of 
prohibitive  manufacturing  coata  is  an  in- 
tangible guess,  not  documented  evidence. 
As  demonstrated  in  committee  testimony 
by  a  survey  made  by  the  Conaumers'  Co- 
operative of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  within  1 
Xth  changes  were  made  in  the  pack- 
g  of  eight  different  brands  of  ceieal 
by  several  manufacture!*.  Manufac- 
turera  almply  do  not  make  changea  of 


thla  kind  if  they  entaU  prohiUttve  coats; 
they  make  than  to  enhanoe  the  competi- 
tive value  of  their  produets  In  the  mar- 
ke^daoe.  And  they  often  make  these 
changes  economically  because  their 
packaging  equipment  Is  adjustable. 

However,  even  if  equipment  conversion 
should  involve  expense,  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  this  bill  allows  manufacturers 
to  work  out  accommodations  to  use  up 
their  existing  stocks  of  packages  before 
they  change  to  meet  new  standards. 

I  refer  again  to  the  minority  views, 
which  read  as  follows: 

Furthermore,  the  firm  would  now  have  to 
compete  against  the  8-  and  16-ounce  pack- 
ages of  other  producers  who  have  been  build- 
ing markets  and  customer  loyalty  at  these 
weights  for  years.  Tbtis,  It  must  seek  sales 
on  terms  chosen  by  its  competitors,  but  with 
the  added  handicap  of  higher  costs  and 
higher  prices  imposed  by  Federal  regxilatloo. 
It  is  not  hard  to  foresee  that  company  A 
oould  be  severely.  If  not  fatally,  damaged, 
through  no  fault  of  Its  owners,  managers,  or 
employees.  This  is  the  potential  harm  which 
the  lang^uage  of  the  bill  can  Inflict  on  pro- 
ducers In  many  fields. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  argument  sells 
short  our  competitive  system,  because 
healthy  and  honest  competition  does 
motivate  manufacturers  to  improve 
their  products.  To  capture  the  con- 
sumer's attention,  the  manufacturer 
uses  labeling  and  package  design  to  ex- 
press the  difference  of  his  product  from 
those  of  his  competitors.  If  one  manu- 
facturer uses  a  distinctive  package  or 
label,  his  competitors  tend  to  imitate  his 
Innovation. 

However,  many  manufacturers  are  at- 
tempting to  avoid  price  competition 
through  an  excessive  degree  of  product 
differentiation:  by  placing  commodities 
In  odd-size  packages,  these  manufactur- 
ers make  It  so  difficult  for  the  consumer 
to  compare  prices,  that  the  consumer  is 
forced  to  choose  the  commodity  on  the 
basis  of  brand  names  or  other  factors, 
not  value.  It  Is  these  manufacturers,  as 
shown  by  the  committee  testimony  of 
the  Cwnmlssloner  of  Food  and  Drugs 
and  the  Chadrman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  who  can  force  honest  com- 
petitors to  adopt  unethloal  packaging 
practices  to  remain  in  business. 

This  bill  will  close  the  loopholes  that 
permit  this  kind  of  negative  competition. 
In  doing  so,  this  bill  will  thus  promote 
positive  competition  by  simultaneously 
applying  regulations — with  a  minimum 
of  Government  control — on  an  industry- 
wide basis,  so  that  no  particulsu*  hidustry 
wUl  be  at  a  c(»npetitive  disadvantage. 

The  packaging  of  liquor  In  pints, 
fifths,  and  quarts  neither  stifles  imag- 
inative packaging,  nor  forces  manufac- 
turers out  of  business.  At  least,  it  has 
not  done  so  up  to  this  time.  It  there- 
fore seems  hardly  reasonable  to  assume, 
as  does  the  minority,  that  potato-chip 
manufacturers  will  be  "severely,  if  not 
fatally,  damaged"  by  this  section  of  the 
bin. 

I  refer  again  to  the  minority  views, 
which  read  as  follows : 

nxe  consiuner  who  preferred  the  12-ounce 
package  of  potato  chips — beeauae  It  con- 
tained the  right  amotint,  or  because  the 
package  fit  oonT«Uantiy  on  her  kitchen 
■half,  or  for  whatever  ratfcuial  or  Irrattonal 
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reason — la  out  In  the  ciold. 
her  dealiea.  She  most  me 
Qof«rniBenS  tblnka  li  best. 

Once  more,  there  la  iMie  doubt  that 
the  homemaker  would  be  delighted  to  see 
a  plain  and  imqnalffled  iike  designation 
of  12  ounces — as  oupcmeA  tp  ZVt  ounces  or 
4%  ounoea.  If  consomeii  demand  la  ea 
tabUshed.  12  ounces  waild  not  be  un' 
reasonable,  deceptive,  or  pbnfuslng. 
would  it  be  the  size  deedied  arbitrarily 
best  by  the  Federal  Oovei  itment. 

The  purpose  of  thla  Ic  nalatlon  la  not 
to  decide  for  the  homeipMer  what  ahe 
can  buy.  It  Is  to 
nity  to  make  a  m( 
and  informed  choice. 
the  homemaker  had 
tlonally  designed  pae! 
her  dollar;  now  die  la 
over  8,000,  Including  poi 
ages  of  deceptive  and 
tlonal  ounces. '  With  this 
homemaker  will  be  pro 
(VPortunlty  to  make 
Iffice  comparisons  on  the  basis  of  clear, 
precise  quantitative  designations.  Not 
until  quantitative  commoh  dewnnlnatora 
are  available  to  the  homi  Quaker  can  she 
have  the  freedom  to  me^e  qualitative 
comparisons. 

I  refer  again  to  the  plnorlty  views, 
ililch  read  as  follows 
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her  opportu- 
free  choice— 
ity  years  ago, 
1,500  promo- 
competing  for 
nfronted  with 
to-chlp  pack- 
ofuslng  frac- 
tion, the 
ded  with  the 
dttlck,    accurate 


These  provisions  of  the 
foolish,  and  futile  attempt 
wife,  who  does  not  need 
decide  for  her  what  size 
bay. 

It  Is  an  approach  that 
psrttcularly     the     housewlli 
Bhilrtlike  and  helpleos;  so 
requires  the  benevolent 
of  a  wise  government  In 
approach  is  demeaning, 
business,  mcwbld.    We  reject 


bill  are  a  fu^ty, 

help  the  house- 

Oovemment  to 

iMckagea  she  can 


The  naivete  of  the  mltiority  position 
can  be  Illustrated  by  a  re<  ;^t  study  con- 
ducted by  Monroe  Friedm  m,  professor  of 
psychology  at  Eastern  Mlbblgan  Univer- 
sity. In  this  study,  33  yoiihg,  university- 
educated  Michigan  homeibakers  were  in- 
structed to  select  the  lowest  priced  pad^- 
age  of  20  supermarket  pbxlucts — rang- 
ing from  canned  peacheq  to  toothpaste. 


our  people, 
f-conwimer,    as 
that  she 
guidance 
Ington.    This 
relation  to 
lit  wholly. 


To  select  each  prod 
was  allowed  from  1  to  4 
Ing  upon  the  number  of 
product    category.    She 
average,  2.35  minutes— 3 
as  the  average  shopper 
ing  her  decisions.    "Iliree 
Mr.  President. 

According  to  Professor 
young  women,  because  of 
able  education"  and  their 
in  economy,"  performed 
than  the  average  supe: 

Yet  these  yoxing  ho; 
mistakes  in  43  percent  of  their  660  de<d- 
aions.    And  they  spent  9,  percent  more 
than  if  they  had  been  ab|^  to  select  the 
lowest  priced  package. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  tht^  minority  that 
these  mistakes  did  not  occnr  because  the 
33  young  homemakers — ^viflunteers  from 
the  American  A8soclatia4|of  Univferslty 
Women— were  "dxildUkeJ  helpless,  and 
confused."  as  defined  in  tl  i  s  mhiority  re- 
port. These  mistakes  oc sirred  because 
the  volunteers   eneotmtered   fractional 


the  shopper 
lUtes,  depend- 
kages  in  that 
>k,  on  the 
es  as  much 
nds  In  reach- 
es as  much. 

iedman,  these 
eir  "consider- 
strong  Interest 
tre  effectively 
ket  shopper, 
akers  made 


and  awkward  w^ht  quantitlea  that  vlr* 
tiiall7  defied  ratkmal  priee  oomparlaooa. 

None  at  the  SS  chose  ttte  leweat  priced 
detergent.  Only  <Mie  choae  the  lowest 
priced  bleach.  Only  three  adeeted  the 
lowest  priced  pia>er  towels.  And  onty 
six  efaoee  the  lowest  prioed  oola.  On  the 
other  hand,  none  of  the  S3  made  errois 
in  selecting  granulated  augar  or  aoUd 
vegetable  shortening.  Whyf  BeesKiae 
sugar  la  sold  in  1-,  5-.  and  lO-pound 
packages.  And  shortening  oomea  In 
standard  1-  and  3-pound  ctms. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  stated  last  Thursday,  packag- 
ing that  decQ>tively  disguises  diminished 
contents  is  actually  inflationary.  If 
these  young  homaoaakers  were  to  eaa- 
slstently  spend  for  one  year  on  these  20 
items  alone  the  0  percent  extra  that  they 
spent  in  this  survey,  their  mistakes  would 
cost  them  about  $11  per  year. 

What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  the 
Am«ican  economy?  The  average 
American  family  spent  $1,500  per  year 
in  supermarkets,  60  percent  of  which  is 
spent  for  packaged  products  similar  to 
tiie  20  Itaaa  covered  in  Friedman's  sur- 
vey. On  the  basis  of  these  33  young, 
well-educated,  homemakers,  the  average 
Ameri6an  family,  then,  wastes  about  $81 
per  year,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whxiie 
wastes  $4^  billion  per  year  because  of 
packaging  confusion  and  deeeptloa. 
Therefore,  If  the  American  homemaker 
can  be  given  the  (vportunity  to  deter- 
mine product  value  more  effective^  so 
that  she  can  save  that  9  percent,  we  will 
have  provided  our  economy  with  a  power- 
ful anti-inflationary  weapon. 

Mr.  President,  the  reasonable  manu- 
facturer has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
fair  packaging  and  labeling  bill.  He 
realizes  that  his  best  advertisement  Is  a 
packtige  clearly  and  accurately  labeled. 
But  the  American  housewife  has  reason 
to  fear  the  Cotton  amendment,  which 
would  vitiate  the  Intrat  of  this  legislation. 

If  the  minority  is  not  Interested  in  pro- 
tecting the  American  homemaker  from 
deception  and  confusion,  let  it  vote  for 
the  Cotton  amendment.  If  the  minority 
is  not  Interested  In  averting  inflationary 
trends,  let  it  vote  for  the  Cotton  amend- 
ment. 

But  if  the  minority  wishes  to  assist  the 
American  homemaker  and  the  American 
economy,  let  it  Join  with  the  majori^ 
who  believe,  with  the  President,  that  the 
consumer's  interest  Is  the  American  tai- 
terest. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
followed  with  great  interest  the  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  on  the 
committee,  the  Senatcn'  from  Nevada.  I 
signed  the  minority  report,  and  I  stand 
behind  it.  I  wiah  to  make  one  point 
abundantly  clear:  We  want  clarification 
in  labeling.  There  is  no  objection  to 
that  whatsoever.  It  is  a  question  of  how 
we  are  to  achieve  that  beneficial  result 

Mr.  President,  the  full  philosophy  of 
this  bill,  the  whole  basis  of  It,  is  tlytt 
the  American  housewife  is  dumb,  that 


she  does  not  know  what  aha  la  dotng,  that 
she  goes  Into  a  groeery  store  and  ahe  la 
confuaed. 

I  waa  in  the  grocery  products  boalnesa 
for  a  good  anany  years,  and  X  think  the 
houaewlfe  la  about  the  amatteat  buyer 
in  the  United  Statea,  or  In  the  world,  for 
that  matter.  I  do  not  think  yoa  (ocd  her. 
I  think  you  can  aell  her  one  time  a  pack- 
age of  soap  fiakes  or  something  else  that 
is  half  fun;  but  you  will  not  fool  her 
twice. 

With  the  ooets  of  sMfverttslng.  the  coats 
of  merchandising,  the  costs  of  Introduc- 
ing new  products,  nobody  wishes  to 
make  Just  that  first  sale  in  the  grooery 
atore.  Perhaps  with  cm  automobile  or 
something  else  the  situation  is  dlfferast; 
but  in  a  grocery  store,  you  have  got  to 
get  repeat  buslnees.  You  have  to  sen  the 
lt«n  10  or  12  timea  to  the  same  cus- 
tomer before  you  get  your  original  nickel 
iMick  after  the  costs  of  research,  promo- 
tion, and  devekH>ment  of  the  particular 
product.  And  you  are  not  going  to  do  it 
by  fooling  the  American  housewife,  be- 
cause she  is  not  that  easily  fooled. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  po- 
tato chips,  and  about  the  fact  that  a 
4!4  ounce  pa^cage  la  confusing,  or  a  6.6 
ounce  package  is  oonfuaing. 

Some  pec^le  like  thin  potato  chips, 
others  like  them  a  bit  thicker.  Moat 
people  want  a  package  they  oan  conven- 
lenUy  put  on  a  pantry  ahelf  or  In  a  cup- 
board of  some  kind;  and  they  are  Inter- 
ested In  the  quality  and  texture  of  the 
potato  chip,  and  some  Just  want  a  20- 
cent  package — not  whether  the  padcage 
contains  4.5  ounces  or  6.4  ounces.  They 
know  what  they  want,  and  they  buy  ac- 
cordingly. 

We  had  a  whole  chamber  of  horron 
during  the  committee  hearings  on  thla 
bill.  We  brought  In  all  kinda  of  pack- 
ages, and  had  them  there  on  the  table 
in  the  committee.  One  example  that  I 
remember  waa  floor  wax.  We  hsMi  one 
container  that  said  1  pint,  10  oimces;  an- 
other container  said  1  quart,  12  ounoea. 
Actually,  the  1-quart,  12-ounce  pack- 
age cost  more  per  ounce  than  the  wmallT 
package. 

This  was  not  the  manufacturer's  busl- 
nees. I  went  to  ttie  trouble  of  finding 
out,  and  I  saw  a  copy  of  the  invoices, 
which  proved  that  the  larger  size  was 
cheaper  per  ounce  K^en  it  left  the  con- 
trol of  the  manufacturer.  But  by  the 
time  it  got  through  the  whcdesale  and  re- 
tall  distribution  sjrstem,  by  the  time  it 
reached  the  consumer,  it  had  been 
marked  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  larger 
package  was  more  expensive  per  ounce. 

Here  we  are  dealing  with  a  bill  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that  situation. 
It  puts  It  back  on  the  manufacturer,  «^o 
has  no  control  over  the  retail  selling 
price. 

I  asked  this  manufacturer.  "Why  In 
the  world  are  you  trying  to  confuse  the 
people?  Why  do  you  designate  your 
sizes  as  1  pint-lO  oimces,  or  1  quart-12 
ounces?  Why  do  you  not  Just  put  the 
number  of  ounces  on  there,  so  that  any- 
body oan  understamd  It?"  X  will  admit 
that  any  houaewlfe  oould  be  oonfuaed  in 
having  to  translate  from  pints  and  quarta 
back  to  ounoea. 
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I  ma  told.  "We  do  not  want  to  do 
this.    We  do  It  because  tbe  Pederal  C3ot- 
eminent  requires  us  to  do  tt." 
VWho?- 

"The  Rx>d  and  Drug  Admlnlstratkm." 
The  people  who  would  be  granted  the  au- 
thority, under  this  bill,  to  further  con- 
fuse the  American  public 

If  this  Is  the  way  you  want  to  do  it, 
all  right,  dve  them  more  power. 
They  have  the  situation  so  confused  now 
because  of  their  crazy  regulations.  Just 
give  them  that  much  more  power.  That 
Is  what  this  bUl  would  do. 

Tbe  amoulment  that  has  been  sug- 
gested by^  the  minority  leader  on  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  scdves  much  of 
this  dlfDeulty.  I  think  It  Is  a  good 
amendment.  I  think  It  will  help  to  give 
us  a  bin  that  elarlfles.  not  Just  to  the 
Amifrican  housewife,  but  to  these  bureau- 
crats downtown — ^who  are  today  Issuing 
these  confusing  regulations — Just  what 
we  want  done.  And  once  we  clarify  that. 
I  think  there  will  be  no  jaroblem  at  the 
marke^dace. 

Many  centuries  ago.  a  fellow  In 
Rome — ^I  think  his  name  was  Juvenal — 
wrote  a  line,  "De  gustlbus  non  est  dls- 
putandum."  And  this  saying  applies, 
really,  at  the  marice^lace  today.  Most 
people  buy  things  because  they  want 
them,  not  because  they  are  contained  in 
a  certain  kind  of  package  with  a  certain 
eonf (vmlty  to  It 

The  point  has  been  raised  that  today  In 
a  supermarket  you  have  literally  tens  of 
thousands  of  Items,  where  20  or  30  years 
ago  we  had  1.600,  and  40  years  ago  we 
probably  had  40  Items. 

Why  Is  this?  It  Is  because  the  Ameri- 
can housewife  wants  it  and  Is  demand- 
ing It.  Tlie  drudgery  that  used  to  take 
place  In  the  kitchen  60  years  ago  has 
been  trmnsidanted  today  and  has  moved 
Into  the  processing  plants  of  America. 

I  can  remember  as  a  child  that  we  had 
flour  In  196-pound  wooden  barrels.  We 
Bved  In  the  country.  Today  If  flour  were 
■old  like  that  It  would  take  a  pdano  mover 
to  move  the  flour. 

I  looked  In  my  kltdhen  the  other  night 
and  I  found  a  package  about  the  slse  of 
a  saltshaker  with  flour  In  11  This  was 
unheard  <rf  60  years  ago. 

Aro  we  going  to  have  \mlf  ormlty  In  this 
industry  or  are  we  going  to  have  some 
boreancrat,  who  Is  confusing  the  house- 
wife today  by  regulations,  given  the  au- 
tlunltar  to  say  that  a  product  must  be  In 
a  package  of  7  ounces  or  In  a  paduge  of 
14  ounces,  and  take  away  from  the  house- 
wife this  durfoe? 

I  think  that  Is  absurd.  I  think  that 
great  progress  has  been  made  In  the  food 
IMd.  and  In  the  dlstrlbuttai  of  food 
products  and  grocery  products,  and  It  Is 
because  of  the  donands  by  the  Intelli- 
gent Amolcan  housewife  to  have  the 
aenrices  rendered  by  her  that  she,  her 
mother,  or  her  grandmother  had  to  per- 
form In  a  hot.  unalroondltloned  kitchen. 

I  remember,  for  example,  that  we  used 
to  sell  a  product  In  our  company  In  New 
Orleana  for  10  cents.  It  was  a  small 
package  of  sdf -rising  flour.  It  was  sold 
ftv  10  eents.  We  had  to  sell  It  at  about 
M  cents  a  doaen  to  the  trade  to  make  It 
a  10-<9ent  seller.    The  prtces  of  wheat 
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changed,  and  the  cost  for  packaging  ma- 
terials changed,  as  well  as  other  costs, 
so  the  weight  varied.  But  we  made  It  a 
10-cent  seller.  That  Is  what  the  house- 
wife wanted.  She  wanted  a  10-cent 
Item  and  we  kept  it  as  a  10-cent  seller. 

In  other  words.  It  might  be  sold  some- 
times as  a  pound  and  sometimes  as  a 
poimd  and  a  half,  but  It  was  a  dime, 
whether  we  had  a  good  wheat  crop  In 
Illinois  or  not.  Now,  It  Is  going  to  be 
made  9  cents  1  year,  and  11  cents  the 
next  year.  The  housewife  wanted  a  10- 
cent  seller.  We  did  not  like  changing 
our  produce  line  In  accordance  with  the 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  wheat.  But 
we  knew  the  housewife  of  New  Orleans 
wanted  a  10-cent  seller  and  we  gave  them 
a  10-cent  Item. 

I  think  that  If  we  are  going  to  let  some 
bureaucraft  who  probably  has  never 
been  in  a  kitchen,  much  less  a  grocery 
store,  decide  what  every  package  is  going 
to  be  and  how  It  is  going  to  conform,  we 
will  be  putting  a  terrible  weight  on  the 
free  enterprise  and  Initiative  that  has 
built  this  business. 

Some  people  talk  about  the  food  In- 
dustry as  an  Industry  of  four  or  five 
pecvle.  The  grocery  products  Industry, 
those  who  sell  to  the  grocery  store.  Is  the 
most  diverslfled  industry  In  the  Nation 
today  by  far.  In  one  segment  only  Is 
there  c<mcentration:  breakfast  cereals 
and  breakfast  foods.  Eighty  peroent  of 
the  business  Is  In  the  hands  of  five  com- 
panies. But  beyond  that  one  narrow 
field  It  Is  highly  diverslfled  and  much 
more  so  than  automobiles  or  steel  or  any 
other  of  otir  great  Industries.  If  they 
are  to  be  put  under  the  control  and  reg- 
ulation—art)itrary  regulation — of  those 
who  today  are  making  the  rules,  rules 
that  confuse,  I  cannot  see  that  we  are 
accomplishing  anything. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  this  particular 
area  we  have  In  this  Nation  the  best  btur- 
galn  In  the  world :  the  grocery  store.  We 
talk  Rbout  India,  and  we  talk  about 
countries  with  a  per  capita  Income  of 
$80,  $100,  $120.  However,  they  pay  more 
for  their  food  per  unit  than  we  do,  and 
we  are  the  richest  Nation  on  earth.  Why 
Is  that  so?  Because  we  have  this  In- 
tensely competitive  system,  and  with  this 
abscdute  freedom  of  choice  by  the  one 
who  makes  the  price,  the  housewife,  who 
goes  Into  the  grocery  store.  She  may 
get  fooled  oaoe  or  twice,  but  she  does  not 
get  focded  very  oftoi.  The  fact  that  she 
gets  fooled  means  that  she  does  not  come 
back  and  buy  there  again.  Any  manu- 
facturer or  any  processor  of  food  prod- 
ucts or  grocery  products  knows  that  he 
must  have  repeat  business,  followup 
business.  In  order  to  not  only  meet  his 
payroll  but  to  pay  such  dividends  as 
necessary  to  stay  in  business. 

I  hate  to  see  us  give  to  theoretical 
economists  the  complete  yea  and  nay 
over  this  great  industry. 

Uxtch  has  been  said  about  the  fact  that 
the  industry  itself  would  have  to  come 
along  and  say,  "Oh,  yes,  we  approve  of 
this  standard."  As  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cottoh]  stated  so 
well,  a  new  fellow  coming  Into  the  busi- 
ness could  be  froaen  out  because  of  those 
on  the  committee  who  would  reqiilre  cer- 
tain standards  and  certain  r^^^gm 


Ttils  could  stop  the  Incentive  to  build  a 
better  mousetrap.  That  is  really  what 
we  have  grown  on:  the  idea  that  I  have 
a  better  product  than  you  have,  I  can  go 
out  and  tell  the  world  about  It,  the  peo- 
ple buy  It  and  like  It,  and  therefore  I  am 
giving  people  work.  This  is  what  has 
made  our  food  Industry  so  great  in  this 
country. 

Finally,  the  pending  bUl  does  not  touch 
the  retailer  or  wholesaler.  No  matter 
what  they  are,  the  prices  of  these  articles 
are  set  by  the  retailer.  Influenced  by  the 
wholesaler  and,  of  course,  by  the  manu- 
facturer. But  he  loses  control  of  it  long 
before  it  ever  gets  to  the  housewife. 

If  we  want  to  go  to  the  heart  of  this 
problem  and  see  that  Mrs.  America  al- 
ways gets  the  best  for  her  nickel,  let  us 
apply  something  to  the  retail  level  and 
the  wholesale  level.  There  Is  a  duiger  in 
this  bill  that  it  is  a  step  toward  national 
Federal  grading,  qiuuitltatlve  as  well  as 
qualitative. 

We  have  an  Interesting  example  in  the 
case  of  applesauce.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  some  reason  decided  to 
grade  applesauce.  They  have  No.  1,  No. 
2,  and  No.  3  applesauce.  The  armed 
services  have  to  buy  No.  1  applesauce. 
The  soldiers  and  sailors  do  not  like  it  but 
they  must  eat  No.  1  applesauce.  They 
prefer  No.  3  applesauce.  That  does  not 
affect  the  downtown  boys,  the  bureau- 
crats, who  want  to  be  sure  that  they  eat 
No.  1  applesauce. 

We  are  getting  Into  the  same  thing 
here.  I  can  remember  diulng  World 
War  n  I  was  out  in  the  Pacific.  The 
ship  I  then  commanded  went  in  to  pldc 
up  some  supplies  and  we  picked  up  a 
roll  of  lamb  from  Australia.  The  lads 
on  the  ship  did  not  like  lamb.  I  happen 
to  like  It.  They  preferred  pork  or  beef. 
X  had  to  put  a  quartermaster  on  duty  to 
ke^  them  from  throwing  the  lamb  over- 
board. It  was  the  only  thing  we  could 
give  them  or  they  would  not  have  had 
anything  to  eat. 

We  are  not  going  to  change  the  tastes 
of  the  people.  When  you  straltjacket  an 
Industry  that  has  done  more  than  any 
other  Industry  to  lower  the  prices  of  food 
to  the  consiuner,  with  some  bureaucratle 
mlsh-mash,  such  as  Is  in  this  bill  today, 
I  do  not  think  that  we  are  rendering  a 
service  to  the  American  housewife.  I 
know  they  want  to  serve  her  Interests. 
I  wish  them  well  but  I  happen  to  disagree 
with  them. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  wishes  to  present  an 
amendment.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
needs. 

Blr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iNouTx  In  the  chair).  Is  the  amend- 
mmt  an  amendment  to  the  Cbtton 
amendment? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    It  Is  not. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  Is 
not  then  In  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from 
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Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  PJisldwit,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  :  i  ow  much  time 
will  be  consumed  In  the  ( ^nslderatlon  of 
the  amendment  of  the! 
Ohio? 

Mr.  BfAONUSON.    It 
time. 

Mr,  COTTON.    Very 

Mr.  MAONUSON 
now  yield  to  the  Senator 
the  time  under  my  con 
as  he  may  need.  He  «m.j  *u«>ii«.  mo 
amendment;  and  after  ^e  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  IMw  Hampshire 
[Mr.  OoTToif]  has  been  (^sposed  of.  one 
way  or  the  other,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
may  present  his  amendm^t. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr. 
tion  5(c)  (4)   provides 
promulgated  thereunder 
sistent  with  requiremen 
pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Cosmetic  Act,  as  amend 

It  is  important  that  that  language  be 
clarified  so  that  It  will  bej  clear  that  sec- 
tion 6(c)  (4)  will  in  no  way  change 
or  supersede  the  rules  and  procedures  for 
the  listing  of  the  ingredients  and  the 
composition  of  a  food  for  which  there  is 
a  definition  or  a  standard  of  identity 
prescribed  by  the  Feder 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Should  subsection  5(c) 
have  been  speaking  be  In 
wise,  the  Intent  of  the  p: 
to  consumers  by  section 
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Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act!  iwould  be  de 
feated. 

My  amendment  merely!  contemplates 
making  it  clear  that  the  pldvlsions  of  the 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  dealing 
with  the  subject  shall  nof  in  any  man- 
ner be  changed  by  this  a^^. 

The  amendment  does  {Nothing  more 
than  clarify  what  Is  the  nurpose  of  the 
pending  bill.  V 

inasmuch  as  the  declartd  purpose  of 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  if  beUng  Act  Is 
to  protect  consumers  finn  unfair  or 
deceptive  methods  of  pactuging  or  label- 
ing of  consumer  commodljues.  it  is  vi- 
tally Important  that  interests  of  con- 
aumers  be  not  hindered,  bit  benefited  by 
the  provisions  of  S.  98S.  The  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  will  supple- 
ment a  host  of  existing  congressional 
enactments  which  safegu44-d  the  health 
and  welfare  of  American  consumers, 
and,  consequently,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  Insure  that  the  provisions  of 
8.  985  are  not  detrimenljal  to  existing 
Federal  regulations  which  benefit  con- 
sumers. I 

In  this  respect,  questicUs  have  been 
™sed  regarding  subsedfflon  6(c)(4) 
which  authorizes  the  Isecretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  ^Ifare  to  re- 
Qulre  that  Information  with  respect  to 
the  ingredients  and  compceltion  of  any 
consumer  conuuodlty  be  Placed  on  the 
package  containing  that  ooiamodlty.  Ac- 
cording to  the  conmiittee  ¥^rt  on  S. 
»85  (8.  Rept.  IIM),  the  bjommlttee.  In 
suggesting  this  subsecttonJ  ("Is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  ablUtyi  of  consumers 
to  make  price  comparlsoni  lamong  oom- 
Petlng  products  with  varyli  \k  proportions 
or  active  or  costly  Ingredlejts."  There- 
Port  further  states  that— 


Regulations  pramtilgatMl  under  thla  Mo- 
tion must  be  conslatent  with  the  require- 
ments of  tlie  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Oos- 
metlo  Act  and  may  not  require  tbe  dlaelo- 
>ure  at  Information  ooooeming  proprietary 
trade  aeorets. 

It  must  be  made  clear  that  the  prob- 
lem sought  to  be  corrected  by  subsection 
6(c)  (4)  has.  for  some  foods,  been  cor- 
rected by  Congress  under  section  401  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Dnig,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  and  other  acts  of  Congress.  Under 
section  401  regulations  may  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Secret«u7  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  establish  for  any 
food  a  definition  or  standard  of  identity 
with  the  objective  of  promoting  honesty 
and  fair  dealing  in  the  Interest  of  con- 
sumers. Similar  definitions  have  been 
prescribed  by  statute.  In  prescribing 
such  a  defintion  or  standard  of  Identity, 
optional  ingredients  may  be  permitted 
by  the  Secretary,  which,  if  used,  must  be 
named  on  the  label. 

It  was  the  intent  of  Congress  In  en- 
acting section  401  of  the  act  as  well  as 
other  statutes  which  establish  definitions 
for  certain  foods,  to  protect  CMisiimers 
from  the  evil  t)f  economic  adulteration 
by  which  less  expensive  ingredients  were 
substituted,  or  the  pix^^ortlon  of  more 
expensive  ingredients  diminished,  so  as 
to  make  the  product,  although  not  in  It- 
self deleterious.  Inferior  to  that  which 
the  consumer  expected  to  receive. 

It  is  this  same  objective  which  lies  be- 
hind subsection  5(c)  (4)  of  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging Act.  However,  the  ronedy  chosen 
by  the  Congress  in  the  case  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  other  acts 
of  Congress  was  not  the  requirement  of 
Informative  labeling,  but  rather  the  au- 
thority to  promulgate  definitions  and 
standards  of  Identity  imder  which  the 
Integrity  of  food  products  could  be  effec- 
tively maintained  and  to  require  inform- 
ative labeling  (mly  where  no  such  stand- 
ard had  been  promulgated,  where  the 
food  did  not  purport  to  comply  with  a 
standard,  or  where  the  regulations  per- 
mitted optional  Ingredients  and  required 
their  mention  on  the  label.  In  order  to 
protect  the  consumer  and  to  absolutely 
Insure  him  that  competing  products 
would  not  have  varying  prop(»tlons  of 
active  or  costly  Ingredients  the  Congress 
substituted,  in  place  of  Informative  label- 
ing, standards  of  Identity  by  prescribing 
Bome  ingredients,  including  some  which 
are  optional,  and  excluding  all  others, 
rather  than  by  requiring  the  listing  of 
the  munber,  names,  and  proportions  of 
ingredients. 

While  subsectlcm  6(c)  (4)  provides  that 
regulatlcms  promulgated  thereunder 
must  be  consistent  with  reqidrements  im- 
posed by  or  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  it  Is  important 
that  this  language  be  clarified  so  that  It 
is  clear  that  subsection  5(c)  (4)  in  no  way 
changes  or  supersedes  the  rules  axid  pro- 
cedures for  the  listing  of  the  Ingredients 
and  composition  of  a  food  for  which 
there  is  a  definition  or  standard  of  Iden- 
tity prescribed  by  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  or  by  statute.  Should 
subsection  6(c)  (4)  be  Interpreted  other- 
wise the  Intent  of  the  protection  insured 
consiuners  by  section  401  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  would  be  de- 


feated. Requiring  labdtng  of  ingredients 
and  compositkm  of  foods  for  which  there 
Is  a  definition  or  standard  of  identity  pre- 
scribed by  Federal  regulation  would  only 
serve  to  Increase  costs  to  consxmiers  since 
the  evils  of  unfair  methods  of  packaging, 
labtiing  or  composition  have  already  been 
corrected  by  the  Ccmgress.  Therefore,  It 
ts  essential  that  subsection  5  (c)  (4)  of  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  be 
clarified  so  that  there  Is  no  conflict  be- 
tween it  and  other  protective  legislation. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Would  the  Senator 
fr<Mn  Ohio,  give,  for  the  purposes  ctf  the 
Record,  an  example  of  the  products  he 
means  in  this  particular  field?  I  believe 
that  what  the  Senator  is  talldng  about 
are  dairy  products;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  they  are  dairy 
products  which,  under  regulations  of  the 
Piu*  Food  and  Drug  Act,  have  prescrip- 
tion of  what  the  ingredients  shall  be 
which  measure  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act.  All  that 
my  amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
make  sure  that  the  pending  bill  would 
not  alter,  the  definitions  of  what  the  in- 
gredients shall  be  under  the  Pure  n>od 
and  Drug  Act. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  Is  a  perfecting  one  that 
would  clear  up  any  oonfuslon  of  Inter- 
pretatl(m  of  the  bill.  Fch:  Instance,  there 
has  been  a  Federal  regulation  on  the 
books  for  years  that  ke  cream  shall  con- 
tain so  much  butterfat. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Hie  Senate  is  cor- 
rect. 

Bfr.  MAONUSON.  And  also  as  to  the 
labeling  of  Ice  cream.  We  have  no  rea- 
atm  to  suggest  any  change  in  the  present 
procedures.  For  establishing  standards 
of  identity,  so  that  at  the  proper  time 
the  chairman  would  be  prepared,  with 
the  consent  of  members  of  ^e  commit- 
tee, to  accept  the  Seantor's  amendment 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  SMiator  from  Washlngtcm  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  liIAONUSON.  I  yield  6  minutes 
to  the  Senator  frun  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
template voting  for  the  Cotton  amend- 
ment because  I  believe  that  it  contains 
provisions  whi<^  are  needed  to  protect 
the  housewife  as  she  proceeds  to  make 
her  purchases  of  foods,  drugs,  and  other 
commodities  which  are  sold  in  our  mer- 
chandise stores. 

With  respect  to  the  subject  of  fraudu- 
lent acts  by  merchants,  in  my  Judgment, 
there  is  adequate  law  now  to  protect  the 
housewife  and  to  bring  violators  before 
the  bar  of  Justice  either  through  crimi- 
nal proceedings  or  through  a  coiu-t  of 
equity  which  is  asked  to  provide  injunc- 
tive relief. 

We  now  have  <m  the  statute  books  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
I  should  like  to  call  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  that  act. 

lliat  act  provides  that  it  shall  consti- 
tute a  fraud,  first,  if  a  merehant  labels 
his  goods  in  a  false  or  misleading  man- 
ner: second,  if  he  offers  for  sale  one  food 
under  the  name  of  another  food;  third, 
if  the  article  which  he  offers  for  sale  Is 
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ao  padcaged  as  to  appear  to  be  an  imita- 
tion of  another  food;  foiirth,  and  this 
\a  the  Important  aspect  of  what  I  am 
talking  about,  and  I  wish  Senators  would 
pay  particular  attention  to  It— if  the 
goods  are  placed  in  a  container  that  is 
so  made,  formed,  or  flQed  as  to  be  mis- 
leading. 

To  interpret  that  provision  of  the  act, 
if  a  merchant  uses  a  container  that  Is  so 
formed  or  filled  as  to  be  misleading,  his 
act  shall  constitute  fraud. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  aims  par- 
ticularly at  protecting  the  housewife 
against  packaging  which  is  in  such  a 
form  as  to  be  misleading. 

For  instance,  if  there  is  Uquld  in  a  bot- 
tle which  is  so  constructed  that  it  is 
mainly  of  glass  or  if  the  bott(xn  of  it  ts 
punched  so  as  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
the  liquid  contained  In  it.  which  makes  it 
appear  that  the  size  of  the  package  is 
larger  than  it  is.  it  constitutes  a  fraud. 

The  discussions  in  the  Commerce 
Committee  revolved  mainly  about  giving 
another  agency  of  Government  the 
power  to  control  packaging  as  to  size  and 
otherwise. 

The  language  may  not  be  exactly  the 
w<Hxl8  which  I  have  used,  but  that  Is  Its 
purpose. 

My  query  is:  Is  not  this  language  ade- 
quately clear  that  if  a  package  is  so  con- 
structed or  so  fwmed  or  filled  as  to  be 
misleading,  the  seller  of  that  package  is 
subject  to  criminal  prosecution  or  to  pro- 
ceedings in  a  court  of  equity.  In  which 
injunctive  relief  can  be  asked  to  prohibit 
him  further  from  the  sale  of  that  pcusk- 
age? 

There  appeared  before  the  committee 
a  lady  who  has  charge  of  protecting  the 
oonsiuners  of  Pennsylvania.  She  told  of 
a  3-month  investigation  to  ascertain 
wliether  packaging  was  misUbeled  and 
did  not  contain  the  contents  which  the 
label  Indleated. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OOTICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  exphred. 

Mr.  liAUBCHE.  May  I  liave  5  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  6  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  Is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHB.  At  the  dose  of  her 
testimony  I  asked  her : 

Mow,  you  »Ueg»  you  have  found  tbeoe 
•buMa  amoog  the  m«rcbaiiti  ot  Fsimsyl- 
vanla. 

She  said.  "Yes.- 
I  asked  her: 

Are  you  funUlar  with  the  Pure  Pood  and 
Drug  Act? 

She  ansirered: 
aeaasttUy. 

I  then  read  the  provisions  of  the  PM- 
eral  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act  1 
asked  her: 

Did  you  caU  tha  attention  of  the  iy»>/-«wit 
who  administer  the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Act 
to  what  you  found? 

Her  answer  waa: 
Z  did  not. 

I  then  asked  her: 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  Pedaral  TnAm 
CominlMlon? 


She  said: 
OeneraUy. 

She  testified  that  one  merchant  had 
been  selling  ladders  which  were  labtied, 
In  big,  bold  type.  "14-foot  length."  whMi 
the  ladders  in  truth  were  only  12  feet  in 
length. 

I  then  asked  her: 

Did  you  caU  the  attention  of  the  Federal 
TYade  CommlMlon  to  that  violation? 

She  said  she  had  not. 
I  then  asked  her: 

Do  you  not  have  laws  in  Pennaylvanla  that 
make  such  advertising  a  crime? 

She  said  they  did. 
I  ask  her: 

Did  you  do  anything  about  proeecutlng  the 
vendor  of  those  ladders? 

Her  answer  was: 
No. 

Thus  we  have  a  situatlcoi  in  which  she 
was  asking  for  the  passage  of  this  pio- 
poeed  law  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  three  existing  laws  under  which  re- 
lief could  have  been  provided. 

My  position  Is  that  under  the  present 
law  strengthening  of  the  law  can  be  had 
through  the  Cotton  amendment,  rather 
than  to  prescribe  with  greater  effective- 
ness and  severity  how  the  labeling  shall 
be  made.   It  is  all  we  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  for  the  Cot- 
ton amendment.  I  shall  reserve  Judg- 
ment as  to  how  I  shall  vote  on  ultimate 
passage  of  the  bill. 

I  repeat  that  we  have  adequate  laws 
on  the  boolcs  now.  One  might  ask.  If 
we  have  adequate  laws,  what  is  wrong 
with  passing  another  law?  My  answer 
is  that  when  we  enact  another  law.  we 
create  another  bureau,  we  hire  new  em- 
ployees, we  extend  the  bureaucracy  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  at  a  time  when 
the  laws  on  the  books  are  adequate  to 
achieve  the  objective. 

I  yield  to  no  penon  in  my  desire  to 
protect  the  housewife,  but  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  ^he  idea  of  adding  new  laws  to 
the  statute  books  if  we  have  adequate 
laws  already. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question,  if  I  yield 
him  anothor  minute? 

Mr.LAUSCHE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Is  there  not  another 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  another 
law  added  to  the  statute  books,  and  that 
Is  that  under  the  present  law,  by  the 
move  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
ofllcials,  those  matters  are  judged  by  the 
courts,  but  under  the  proposed  law  the 
size  of  packages  is  to  be  proclaimed  by 
a  bureaucrat  downtown? 

Mr.  LAUcKJHJE.  Yes;  I  concur  com- 
pletely in  that  statement. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  contains  pro- 
visions which  will  remedy  some  abuses 
which  have  been  practiced,  as  I  \mder- 
stand — that  is,  labeling  a  package  as 
"jumbo"  size,  or  "10  cents  off."  for  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  MAGNPSON.    That  Is  in  the  bm. 
Mr.  LADSCHK    It  is  in  the  bill. 
So  the  weaknesses  in  the  proposed  law 
are  being  attended  to  by  the  amendment 


offered    by    the    Senator    from    New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  President,  in  coDclusion.  while  I 
voted  in  favor  of  reporting  S.  99&,  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  to  the 
full  Senate,  I  reserved  at  that  time  the 
right  to  oppose  the  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  want  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  in  the  fullest  degree 
against  any  deceptions  practiced  by  the 
manufacturers  or  distributors  of  pack- 
aged articles.  There  is  no  issue  with  me 
alwut  the  need  of  such  protection.  The 
issue  is  whether  or  not,  under  existing 
Federal  laws,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment  has  already  been  vested 
with  coercive  powers  adequate  to  protect 
the  consumer  and  make  the  manufac- 
turer or  distributor  answerable  to  crimi- 
nal prosecution  and  injunctive  relief 
favoring  the  consumer  by  ordering  « 
complete  cessation  of  practices  that  are 
deceptive. 

At  present,  the  Federal  laws  contain 
two  acts  which  are  Intended  to  protect 
the  consumer: 

First.  The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act. 

Section  403  of  this  act  states  that  food 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  mlsbranded  (a)  If 
its  labeling  is  false  or  misleading  in  any 
particular;  (b)  if  it  is  offered  for  sale 
Tinder  the  name  of  another  food;  (c)  If 
it  is  an  imitation  of  another  food,  unless 
its  label  bears,  in  type  of  uniform  size 
and  prominence,  the  word  "imitation" 
and,  immediately  thereafter,  the  name  of 
the  food  imitated;  (d)  if  its  container  is 
so  made,  formed,  or  filled  as  to  be  mis- 
leading. 

This  section  of  the  act  also  requires 
(a)  That  labels  show  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  quantity  of  the  contents  In 
terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  numerical 
count;  and  further  (b)  that  all  informa- 
tion required  by  the  act  to  appear  on  the 
label  must  be  prominently  placed  thereon 
with  such  oonsplcuousness  and  in  such 
terms  as  to  render  it  likely  to  be  read 
and  understood  by  the  ordinary  Individ- 
ual under  customary  conditions  of  pur- 
chase and  use. 

While  the  foregoing  major  provisicxu 
apidy  only  to  foods  under  this  act,  simQar 
provisions  are  contained  in  the  act  re- 
lating to  drugs  aiKl  coeonetics. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  general 
regulations  were  Issued  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  section  1.9  (1) 
through  (6)  amplifying  existing  law 
which  takes  into  consideration  smallness 
or  style  of  type.  InsufDcient  background, 
contrast,  obscuring  designs,  and  so  forth. 

Second.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act. 

Section  5  of  this  act  declares  unlawful 
"unfair  methods  of  competition  in  com- 
merce, or  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  in  commerce." 

Section  12  of  this  act  arms  the  Federal 
Trade  CommissioD  with  additional  pro- 
cedural weapons  to  combat  practices  cf 
false  advertising  of  food,  drugs,  devices, 
and  cosmetics,  thus  giving  these  broad 
provlsioDs  coverage  over  all  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive packaging  and  |ftb^l<T»g  and  ad- 
vertising practices  relating  to  all  prod- 
ucts in  commerce. 

It  has  been  my  oplnimi  that  imder 
these  two  acts,  the  Federal  Government 
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is  vested  fully  with  the  power  to  bring 
criminal  prosecutimi  a 
turers  or  distributors  wi 
practice  deception  In 
their  goods  and  also 

Oovemment  with  the  ^^..„  ._  „ 

a  court  of  equity  and  procure  injimctive 
relief  against  any  manufacturers  or  dls- 
tribuUMTS  who  indulge  irj  jsuch  practices. 

In  addition  to  the  tw()  foregoing  acts 
of  the  Federal  statutes,  each  State  has 
laws  which  subject  indivulual  manufac- 
turers or  distributors  enfkged  in  fraud- 
ulent practices  in  the  sales  of  their  goods 
to  criminsd  prosecution  and  many  States 
have  laws  giving  the  Stftte  government 
the  right  to  seek  injunctive  relief  to  pro- 
cure a  remedy  t^g&taef.  f^udulent  prac- 
tices. I  ■ 

During  the  CommerM  Committee's 
consideration  of  this  blll,]i  supported  the 
proposal  which  requiresmanuf acturers 
or  distributors  of  packaged  goods  to  print 
on  the  outside  of  such  pa<  kages  in  clear, 
understandable,  oonspiduous  lettering 
the  weight,  measure,  or  iiimerlcal  count 
of  the  pieces  contained  In  the  paclcage, 
and  if  the  content  is  not  iti  pieces  but  in 
weight,  then  the  weight  contents  should 
not  be  identified  in  pouiids  and  ounces 
but  in  ounces  alone  to  simplify  the  house- 
wives' task  in  making  oo^arlsons. 

My  Interest  in  protectmg  the  buyer  is 
Just  as  deep  as  the  interest  of  anyone 
else,  but  I  do  not  subscribie  to  the  policy 
of  passing  new  laws  on  a  given  subject 
when  existing  laws  are  adequate  to  reach 
the  desired  objective.       1 

Every  time  you  pass  a  lew  law  of  this 
type,  you  create  new  bur  ekus  with  their 
plethora  of  public  ^empoyees  bringing 
about  a  scandalous,  inde  Risible  expan- 
sion of  public  workers  OvUcating  the 
work  that  is  already  ai^orized  under 
existing  law. 

I  am  grateful  to  the      

fording  me  the  time  to  Aake  these  re 
maiks. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mh 

yield  4  minutes  to  the  dis^^iguished  Sen 
ator  from  Oregon. 
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nedicine  sales- 
ifi&t  these  pro- 
il  Oovemment 
irWtrary,  far- 
tbolish,  harm- 
^traordinary, 


Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  before  tii  t  Senate  today 
would  eUminate  section  I  i |  (d) ,  (e) ,  (f ) , 
and  (g)  of  the  pending  ti  i)th  in  packag- 
ing bill.  These  provlsionj  1 1  have  been  la- 
beled by  their  opponents  |f  ith  attributes 
that  would  make  a  patent 
nian  blush.  We  are  told 
visions  give  the  Feden^! 
power  that  is  "excessive,] 
reaching,  unique,  fuzzy, 
ful,  demeaning,  morbid, 
and  unrestrained."  If  1  hife  left  out  any 
of  the  terms  in  the  catal  ig  of  supposed 
sins.  I  apologize.  j 

Subsections  (d)  througi  (g)  establish 
procedures  for  the  developRient  of  stand- 
ards of  weights  of  consumer  products. 
What  are  these  "arbitrarjf,  unrestrained, 
and  morbid"  procedures  aibout  which  we 
nave  been  warned  today? 

They  are  outlined  on 
of  the  report.    I  ask  u 
that  that  part  of  the  .__ 
at  this  potot  in  the  Rbooro 

There  being  no  obJectlcA,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (Report  I  To.  1186)  was 
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ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RBCoao,  as 
follows: 

A  weights  or  quantities  standard  proceed- 
ing u  triggered  by  the  determination  of  the 
promulgation  authority  (HKW  or  FTO) ,  af- 
ter hearing,  that  the  weights  or  quantltlea 
In  which  any  consumer  commodity  Is  being 
distributed  for  retail  sale  are  likely  to  Im- 
pair the  ability  at  the  consumer  to  make 
price  per  unit  comparisons. 

Within  60  days  of  the  pubUoatlon  ot  such 
determination  in  the  Pederal  Register,  any 
affected  producer  or  distributor  may  request 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  participate  in 
the  development  of  a  volimtcuy  product 
standard  for  such  commodity.  In  accordance 
with  the  voluntary  product  standards  proce- 
dures established  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  current  voluntary  product  standards 
procedures,  reproduced  In  an  appendix  to 
this  report,  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  standard  review  committee  made  up  of — 
"qualified  representatives  of  producers,  dis- 
tributors and  consumers,  or  users,  of  the 
product  for  which  the  standard  Is  sought 
and  any  other  appropriate  general  Interest 
groups." 

The  bUl  expressly  reqiilres  that  the  volun- 
tary product  standards  procedures  provide 
"adequate  manufacture,  distributor  and  con- 
sumer representation,"  as  Is  presently  re- 
quired under  these  procedures.  In  selecting 
consumer  repreeentatlon,  the  Secretary  may 
utlllw  the  President's  Conmilttee  on  Con- 
simier  Interests  and  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Council,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
and  the  Pederal  Trade  Commission,  labor 
and  consumer  organizations,  and  also  dis- 
tinguished private  citizens  not  affiliated  with 
any  affected  Industry. 

The  committee  reviews  proposed  stand- 
ards and,  upon  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of 
all  Its  members,  may  recommend  acceptance 
of  the  standard.  The  Department  thereupon 
distributes  the  proposed  standard  to  a  list 
of  acceptors  compUed  by  the  Department, 
representative  of  "producers,  distributors, 
users,  constuner,  appropriate  testing  labora- 
tories, and  Interested  State  and  Pederal  agen- 
cies, and  to  any  others  upon  request." 

The  Department  analyzes  responses  from 
the  list  of  acceptors  and  "if  such  an  anal- 
ysis Indicates  that  the  recommended  stand- 
ard Is  supported  by  a  consensus,  then  it  will 
be  published  as  a  product  standard  by  the 
Depcutment.  (Por  the  purpose  of  these  pro- 
cedures, consensus  means  general  concur- 
rence with  no  substantive  objection  deemed 
valid  by  the  Department.) " 

The  proced\u«s  also  provide  for  continu- 
ing review  and  for  revision  or  amendment  of 
any  standard  If  "the  standard  or  any  part  of 
It  Is  being  used  to  mislead  consumers  or  Is 
found  to  be  against  the  best  Interest  of  con- 
sumers." 

Where  Industry  Is  unable  to  develop  a  vol- 
untary product  standard  within  12  months 
from  the  filing  of  a  request  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  the  development  of 
such  standard  (or  within  18  months,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  promulgating  authority, 
where  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  certifies  to 
the  promulgating  authority  that  there  are 
grounds  for  belief  that  a  voluntary  product 
standard  will  be  published  within  a  reason- 
able time) ,  the  promulgating  authority  may 
establish  a  standard  of  reasonable  weights 
cr  quantities,  and  fractions  or  multiples 
thereof,  in  which  the  commodity  ■h»n  be 
distributed  for  retaU  sale. 

Where  a  voluntary  product  standard 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Is  In  effect  but  Is  not  being  complied  with, 
the  promulgating  authority  may  initiate  a 
proceeding  for  the  establishment  of  a  man- 
datory standard.  However,  such  standard 
may  not  vary,  in  substance,  from  the  volun- 
tary standard. 

SubaeoUon  S(f )  (2)  precludes  the  establish- 
ment of  any  weight  or  measure  In  any  amount 


1MB  than  a  ounoM  and  Bubsaetloin  8(t)<S) 
prohibits  the  estaWlshment  a€  any  weight 
or  quanttty  standard  which  would  praclude 
the  use  of  any  package  o<  particular  dimen- 
sions or  capacity  eustomarUy  used  for  the 
distribution  of  related  products  of  varymg 
denslttes,  such  as  baby  foods,  except  to  the 
extent  It  Is  determined  that  the  continued 
use  at  mdtx  package  for  such  purpose  Is  likely 
to  deceive  consumers. 

Subsection  6(f)  (d)  provides  that  no  weight 
or  quanuty,  standard  established  under  the 
act  shaU  have  the  effect  o<  precluding  the 
continued  use  of  particular  iitm»nBjT>iit  or 
ci^Mtcitlee  of  rettimable  or  reusable  glass  con- 
tainers for  beverages  In  use  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  act.  A  large  proportion  of  re- 
usable bottles  are  designed  for  xise  in  vend- 
ing machines  and  the  committee  Included 
this  provision  to  assure  the  soft  drink  Indus- 
try that  nothing  In  the  act'  could  require  the 
redesign  of  all  vending  machines. 

Subsection  6(g)  also  requires  that  the 
promulgating  authorlUee  give  due  regud  to 
the  probable  effect  of  regulations  imposing 
weight  or  quantity  standards  upon — 

( 1 )  The  cost  of  the  paokaglng  ot  the  prod- 
ucts affected; 

(3)  The  avallabUlty  ot  any  iHtxluct  In  a 
reasonable  range  of  package  slaes  to  serve 
consumer  convenience; 

(3)  The  materials  used  for  the  r*"^Nr*"g 
of  the  affected  products; 

(4)  The  weights  and  measures  customarily 
used  In  the  parkaglng  of  the  affected  prod- 
ucts; and 

(5)  Competition  between  containers  made 
of  different  typee  of  packaging  material. 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  The  public  hear- 
ings, the  18-month  delays,  the  producer- 
oriented  standard  review  committees, 
the  exemptions  for  several  industries, 
and  ttie  restrictions  on  regulating  au- 
thority specifically  enumerated  in  5(g) 
malce  the  charge  of  "excessive  power" 
against  these  sections  appear  ludicrous. 

Additionally,  the  supporters  of  the 
amendmmt  before  us  have  chosen  as 
champion  of  true-blue  American  mar- 
keting effldeney  tb.e  potato  chip  manu- 
facturers. If  the  ease  against  these  pro- 
visions is  to  rise  or  fall  on  the  strength 
of  potato  chips,  we  are  in  pretty  good 
shape.  Let  us  dip  into  the  ease  of  potato 
chips  further. 

The  minority  views  attached  to  the 
report  have  predicated  a  situation 
where  the  enforchig  agency  of  this  bill 
has  determined  under  provisions  of 
5(d)  that  potato  chips  are  behig  mar- 
keted by  all  producer*  in  so  many  differ- 
ent sizes  that  "they  are  likely  to  impair 
the  ability  of  consumers  to  malce  price 
per  unit  comparisons."  Invoking  the 
other  procedures  in  section  5.  the  result 
would  be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
weights  by  which  potato  chips  are  sold. 
To  quote  from  the  minority  views: 

In  this  "voluntary"  way,  company  A  would 
have  to  discontinue  Its  successful  12-o\mce 
package  and  switch  to  an  8-  or  le-ounce 
package.  It  would  have  to  convert  lu  pack- 
aging line  and  machinery  to  the  new  sizes — 
at  an  appreciable  cost  (one  witness  testified 
that  a  new  packaging  line  could  cost  up  to 
$400,000).  And  the  cost  Inevitably  would  be 
reflected.  In  some  measure.  In  the  price  of  the 
product. 

A  more  inept  illustration  I  could  not 
imagine.  Potato  chips  are  sold  at  the 
present  time  in  71  different  weights.  No 
one  has  forced  the  Industry  to  package 
chips  in  71  different  weights.  No  one 
can  say  that  this  situation  has  been 
brought   about   by   constimer   demand. 
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Where  is  the  Somtor  who  will  stand  ha?e 
today  and  declare  the  American  con- 
sumer has  demanded  that  she  be  con- 
fronted with  71  different  package 
weights  In  the  same  tn-oduet  when  she 
enters  the  market?  Using  the  argument 
of  tbemlnoritir  views,  it  amtears  that  the 
potato  chip  liodustry  has  ment  up  to  $28 
million  converting  Its  packaging  Une  and 
machinery  to  turn  out  71  different  sixes, 
and  to  quote  from  the  minority  views, 
"the  cost  inevitably  would  be  reflected. 
In  some  measure,  in  the  price  of  the 
product."  In  other  words,  what  section 
•  would  do  as  far  as  potato  chips  are 
oonoemed,  Is  to  allow  the  manufacturer* 
to  save  mUlions  of  dollars  in  packaging, 
retooling,  and  design,  and  to  gain  con- 
sumer good  win  by  passing  on  that  sav- 
ing to  the  consumer. 

The  PRESIDINO  QFFICKK.  Who 
yields  timer 

Mr.  HART.  lir.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Bir.  MAONUSON.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
moitB  made  earlier  today  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Csimov],  and 
now  by  the  gentlewoman,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nkusisoes],  persua- 
sively have  established  the  desirability 
that  we  reject  the  Cotton  amendment. 

I  am  tempted  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  whether  she  regards  herself  as  a 
atopid  woman  or  a  smart  woman,  to  lay 
a  predleate  for  an  addlttonal  question 
as  to  whether  we  are  protecting  the 
stupid  woman  or  the  brilliant  woman  in 
the  propoeed  legislation. 

Mrs.  NEUBSRGER.  That  Is  an  un- 
fair qoestloo. 

Mr.  HART.  lb  my  book,  there  is  no 
mind  In  the  Senate  more  acute,  more 
dlsoemlng,  or  more  apfandsing  than  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  am  grate- 
ful that  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  at 
least,  will  defend  thoae  o(  us  who  have 
long  supported  the  bill  tmta.  the  charge 
that  it  Is  predicated  on  the  assumption 
tbaA  the  American  housewife  Is  dull- 
witted. 

I  have  lived  with  a  brilliant  woman  for 
S3  years,  and  every  night  she  reassures 
me  that  what  is  said  about  the  bill  sim- 
ply ts  not  true;  that  it  is  a  good  bill.  She 
attempts  to  do  her  shopping  economi- 
cally, but  bdng  confronted  with  fewer 
ftaetlona  in  some  of  these  sitiiations 
wouki  be  of  enormous  value  to  her. 

The  OottoQ  amendment  would  deny 
us  the  opportunity  to  reduce  some  of  the 
fractional  problems  that  give  rise  to  the 
concern  that  the  bill  seeks  to  alleviate. 

Senator  Cotton's  amendment  would 
'remove  the  core  from  this  legislation. 
Why  the  core?  Because  In  today's  mar- 
ketplace, the  package  is  the  new  weight 
and  measure;  and  essential  to  an  In- 
formed shopping  choice  are  weights  and 
measures  which  facilitate  price  compari- 
sons. The  hearings  have  established 
conclusively  that  in  some  product  lines 
there  are  so  many  differing  weights  and 
measures — often  a  Jxanble  of  fractional 
ounces— that  rational  price  comparlscms 
are  ahnoet  impossible.  Clear  labels  alone 
cannot  solve  this  problem. 

No  matter  how  smart  the  housewife, 
to  compare  prices  she  must  have  com- 


parable weights.  Comparing  pounds. 
,half  poimds,  quarter  iMunds,  and  so 
forth.  Involves  easy  calculations.  Trying 
to  determine  the  best  price  as  between  a 
6)^-ounce  container  and  an  8%-ouDee 
contahier  is  something  else.  And  where 
there  are  no  comparable  weights,  she 
must  calculate  a  lowest  common  denom- 
inator. Even  an  Einstein  could  not  work 
out  the  simplest  mathematical  equation 
given  only  numerators.  To  find  that 
common  denominator  she  must  divide 
the  total  price  of  the  product  by  the 
ounces  in  the  package  to  determine  price 
per  ounce— the  lowest  common  denom- 
inator. She  must  do  this  for  every  pack- 
age of  that  product  competing  for 
her  dollar — ^when  competing  package 
weights  are  not  comparable.  I  repeat, 
clear  labels  are  of  Uttle  help  with  this 
problem.  Such  massive  calculation 
should  not  be  required.  Yet,  because  so 
often  it  is  required,  valuable  purchasing 
power  is  being  wasted.  I  think  that  some 
of  the  figures  that  Senator  Cankoh  ear- 
lier described  as  having  been  developed 
by  ttie  Eastern  Iifichli^m  University 
analysis  clearly  support  this  conclusion. 

I  ask  uiumimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recoko  a 
table  Indicating  the  magnitude  of  the 
calculations  inv(dved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccou>, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  States 
wdghts  and  measm^  ofBdals  were  aware 
of  this  problem  long  before  Congress. 
Through  their  collective  voice,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, these  State  officials  pointed  out  at 
Ito  48th  annual  conference: 

Tb»  oonsumer  la  best  Mrrad  and  tme  com- 
petition exists  when  It  Is  posslbls  to  make 
essy  price  comparisons.  To  faeUltata  this, 
tbe  nnnwiTnw  mast  be  able  to  make  oompart- 
sons  baasd  on  packages  of  like  oommocUtles 
packed  in  standard  units. 

This  subsection  Is  also  aimed  at  the 
practice  of  reducing  contents  slightly 
without  making  the  change  clear  to  the 
consumer.    Harrison  Dunning,  president 


of  Scott  Paper  Co..  pointed  out  that 
there  Is  room  for  Improvement  in  the 
field  of  package  weighte  where  there  are 
slight  changes  made  in  content  without 
their  being  readily  discernible  to  the 
eoQSumer.  He  suggested  as  an  answer 
that  whtti  there  was  a  change  in  net 
contents,  it  be  large  enough  to  be  dls- 
oemed — not  large  enough  in  print  alone, 
but  also  large  enough  in  weight. 

This  practice  also  has  been  r^erred 
to  as  "concealed  inflation,"  because  in 
many  instances  the  price  is  actually 
raised  on  a  per  unit  basis,  although  the 
consumer  thinks  the  price  has  been,  in 
fact.  lowered.  The  reason  is  that  tbe 
package  looks  either  the  same  size  or 
larger  and  the  total  price  is  somewhat 
lower  than  the  old  price. 

When  the  bill  was  originally  intro- 
duced, it  authorized  the  Administrator  to 
prevent  the  distribution  of  packages  of 
sizes,  shapes,  or  dimensional  proportions 
which  are  likely  to  deceive  retail  pur- 
chasers as  to  the  net  qiumtity  of  eon- 
tents.  TUs  feature  has  been  removed 
and  the  committee  substitute  gives  no 
control  over  the  size  or  shape  of  the 
package.  However,  because  this  subsec- 
tion was  removed,  it  becomes  even  more 
important  that  the  provision  which  tbe 
Cotton  amendment  would  strike,  remaiiu 
in  the  bill.  The  provision  which  was  re- 
moved would  have  dealt  with  the  slack- 
filled  container  in  which  the  consumer 
is  paying  for  space  in  addition  to  product 
It  was  concerned  with  those  packacm 
wherein  the  dimensional  proportions  are 
so  distorted  as  to  deceive  the  buyer  as  to 
the  amount  Inside  and  it  would  have 
dealt  with  dec^tive  shapes. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
prominent  net  weight  would  lessen  the 
need  for  such  a  provision.  The  same 
argument,  of  course,  has  been  made 
against  the  reasonable  weights  and 
measures  provision  which  Senator  Cot- 
ton would  have  removed  from  the  bill. 

But  the  point  has  also  been  made  that 
the  Inclusion  of  the  weight  marking 
should  not  be  a  license  to  permit  the 
manufacturer  to  cheat  the  consumer  by 
manipulating  the  size,  weight,  and  shape 
of  the  package. 

Because  of  the  difficulty.  If  not  Impos- 
sibility, of  computing  price  per  unit  be- 
cause of  some  of  the  practices  I  have 
mentioned,  the  ordinary  imrchaser  \t 
guided  to  a  considerable  degree  by  s 
visual  appraisal  of  size  by  comj>aratlve 
dimensions  of  a  package.  J.  L.  Little- 
field,  chief,  foods  and  standards  division, 
Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
said: 

Manufacturers  appear  to  be  capitalizing  on 
this  knowledge  of  consumers'  purchasing 
habits  by  utilizing  containers  which  appar- 
ently enhance  the  size  and  hence  the  value 
of  the  commodity.  Buying  by  container  slse. 
the  consumer  feels  she  Is  getting  the  most 
of  a  product.  However,  a  smaU  package  rl^t 
beside  It  may  hold  more  product  at  a  cheaper 
cost  per  unit. 

The  removal  of  the  provision  whidi 
was  contained  In  the  bill  as  introduced 
by  several  Senators  would  have  autbor- 
Iwd  regulations  with  respect  to  the  8hi4>e 
and  size  of  the  package. 

The  effect  on  the  consumer  of  remov- 
ing that  proTlitai  would  be  that  oon- 
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sumer  buying  would  be  ndtigated  by  the 
emphasis  that  the  pending  bill  places  on 
the  clear  presentation  df  unit  weight  on 
the  face  of  the  package,  provided  the 
pending  amendment  is  rejected.  Shapes, 
size,  and  oversize  containers  become  less 
important  as  an  element  to  confuse  and 
mislead  the  buyer  once  reasonable 
weights  and  measures  cjre  estebllshed. 

I  have  always  had  th^  conviction  that 
the  proposal  we  are  now  considering  in 
the  pending  bill  has  had!  the  welcome  and 
enthusiastic  support  of  ihe  supermarket 
shoppers  of  this  Nation,  But  how  would 
the  passage  of  the  pehdlng  bill  affect 
Industry?  Prom  an  hiBtorical  point  of 
view,  reasonable  weight!  and  measures 
certainly  have  not  injured  the  liquor  in- 
dustry. The  ptu-chase^j  of  liquor,  for 
instance,  knows  that 
stiape  or  size  the  packai 
ing  a  pint,  fifth,  or 
readily  compare  prices 
ing  fifths.  It  has  been  s 
housewife  buying  soap 
permarket  should  have  the  same  protec- 
tion against  unfair  packaging  practices 
as  are  now  given  her  husband  when  he 
buys  wliisky  at  the  llquoi  store. 

And  certeinly  industry  itself  has  recog- 
nized in  many  areas  th^  advanteges  of 
standardization.  Present  Herbert 
Hoover,  when  Secretary:  of  Commerce  in 
1926.  pursued  an  activei  program  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  which  has 
established  with  Indu^Sry  cooperation 
hundreds  of  commodity  standards.  At 
hearings.  Department  of  Commerce 
sp(Aesmen  have  described  the  many  ad 
vantages  of  its  standift-q^ation  program 
to  producer,  manufi 
wholesaler,  retailer,  and 

However,  to  assess  t] 
provision  on  industry, 
a  look  at  how  the  progri 
under  this  bill  and  the  ejoemptions  which 
have  been  carved  out  to  iheet  certain  ap- 
parently valid  Industry  objections. 

First— as  to  procedukiss — a  stendard 
could  be  established  only  on  a  product 
line  basis.  The  reason  ia  that  It  makes  no 
sense  across  the  board.  Different  com- 
modities present  differelnft  problems  and 
in  many,  there  is  no  prcblem  at  all. 

The  product  line  Is  sel  acted  in  the  first 
place  by  the  promulgkUng  authority. 
Can  it  do  this  on  an  Erbltrary  basis? 
Not  under  this  act.  It  i  t^st  hold  formal 
hearings  pursuant  to  th  >|  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  and  ettabUsh  that  a 
standard  is  necessary  because  existing 
weights  impair  the  ability  to  make  prlce- 
Per-unit  comparisons.  If  the  agency 
cannot  estebllsh  this  fact,  the  entire  pro- 
cedure stops  at  that  point.  Once  a  ne- 
cessity Is  established,  <»n  the  promul- 
gating authority  then  kjct  in  an  arbi- 
trary manner?  Not  byji  long  shot.  If 
a  member  of  the  affected  Industry  de- 
sires, he  has  60  days  to  request  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  dievelop  a  volun- 
tary standard  under  procedures  of  the 
Department  of  Ctnnmeree.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  been  developing 
such  standards  since  Ifliai  and  industry 
has  never  considered  i^lf  threatened 
by  Department  of  Comiterce  activity  in 
tois  area.  Once  a  request  has  been 
inade,  the  Department 
With  industry  participa  ing.  has  from  1 
year  to  18  months  to  de^  ( lop  a  standard. 
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If  it  is  successful,  that  Is  it.  No  PTC 
or  FDA  standard  could  ever  vary  from  a 
standard  voluntarily  arrived  at  and 
adopted  by  virtue  of  Department  of 
Commerce  procedines.  In  fact,  indus- 
try need  not  wait  for  a  finding  of  neces- 
sity to  be  made.  It  could  at  any  time 
ask  that  a  stendard  be  set  and  the  pro- 
mulgating agencies  will  be  bound  by 
that  standard.  The  bill  goes  further; 
all  existing  stendards  are  grandfaUiered 
in  by  this  biU. 

But  suppose  a  voluntery  standard  can- 
not be  anived  at.  What  does  the  pro- 
mulgating authority  have  to  do  then? 
At  this  point,  if  requested  by  any  af- 
fected person,  another  formal  hearing 
must  be  held  to  determine  the  contmt 
of  the  standard.  In  determining  con- 
tent, the  authority  is  directed  by  the  bill 
to  consider,  among  other  factors,  the 
following  in  regard  to  the  affected  com- 
modities: 

First.  The  cost  of  the  packaging  af- 
fected by  the  proposal; 

Second.  The  avallablUty  of  any  com- 
nuxlity  in  a  reasonable  range  of  package 
sizes  to  serve  consumer  convenience; 

Third.  The  materials  used  for  the 
packaging  affected  commodities; 

Fourth.  The  weighte  and  measures 
customarily  used  in  the  packaging;  and 

Fifth.  Competition  between  contain- 
ers made  of  different  types  of  packaging 
material. 

After  this  second  set  of  hearings,  a 
standard  may  be  established.  If  any- 
one considers  it  arbitrary  and  capricious, 
he  has  avsdlable  as  watchdog  the  ap- 
propriate circuit  court  of  appeals. 

I  have  gone  to  some  length  to  detail 
these  procedures  to  make  clear  that  the 
"excessive  power"  argimient  of  Senator 
CofTTON  Just  does  not  make  sense  in  view 
of  the  actual  provtslons  of  the  bill.  My 
own  experience  is  that  most  administra- 
tors tend  to  be  reasonable  and  rec^tive 
to  congressional  intent.  But.  asmimlng 
the  most  arbitrary,  caiHriclous,  wild-eyed 
administrator  possible,  this  legl^tion 
has  encircled  him  with  enough  proce- 
dural fences  to  assure  that  any  final  re- 
sult must  make  good  business  sense. 

However,  procedure  is  only  part  of 
the  story. 

The  bill  makes  certain  that  the  admin- 
istrator will  not  even  have  a  shot  at  many 
of  the  prevailing  methods  of  packaging- 
many  of  which  have  bem  used  as  straw- 
men  to  attempt  to  convince  Congress  why 
this  bill  should  not  be  passed. 

First,  practically  all  producte  padced 
in  cans  will  be  exempt  from  this  legisla- 
tion. Including  all  soups  packed  in  cans. 
Why?  Because  almost  all  commercial 
can  sizes  now  in  use  are  covered  by  a  De- 
partment of  Commerce  commodity 
standard.  As  I  have  explained,  these 
can  sizes— the  Nos.  2,  303,  and  so  forth — 
are  grandfathered  in. 

Second,  many  commodities  not  pack- 
aged in  cans  cannot  be  forced  to  give  up 
their  present  containers  under  another 
specific  exemption  in  the  hUl.  5(f)(3). 
If  an  Industry  uses  a  standard  container 
for  packaging  related  products  of  dif- 
fering densities,  the  promulgating  au- 
thority cannot  upset  the  weighte  these 
packages  hold.  Spices,  jauns  and  Jellies, 
cookies,  and  detergente,  among  other 
producte.  may  fall  Into  this  category. 


Practically  all  argumente  as  to  the  ooat 
to  the  manufacturer  if  this  bill  is  ps— ed 
ignore  this  provision.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  in  cooUes  or  spices,  for 
Instance,  a  single  packj«lng  line  may 
be  built  for  a  specific  standard  contain- 
er. This  packaging  Ihie  fills  that  con- 
tainer with  different  kinds  of  cookies  or 
spices  having  different  densities  so  that 
the  weight  in  the  container  varies.  We 
have  been  told  that  if  weighte  were 
standardized  in  multiples  of  2  ounces,  for 
instance,  a  separate  paclcaging  line 
would  have  to  be  estebllshed  for  each 
kind  of  cookie  or  spice.  This  is  non- 
sense, and  this  exemption  I  have  dls- 
ciissed  has  been  put  into  the  bill  to  in- 
sure that  such  a  result  cannot  occur. 

Third,  no  weight  can  be  established 
undo-  2  ounces,  (5)  (f)(2).  This  pre- 
vente  the  administrator  from  dealing 
with  trifles  and,  iiusldentaUy,  takes  care 
of  the  problems  relating  to  candy  bars 
and  vending  machines  vihlch  the  candy 
manufacturers  have  been  concerned 
about.  Practically  all  candy  bars  and. 
indeed,  standard  lines  of  spices,  are  ex- 
empted from  the  establishment  of 
weighte  and  measures  by  this  provision. 

Finally,  the  problems  of  bottlers  using 
retumables  or  reusable  glass  containers 
has  been  responded  to  in  (5)  (f )  (d) .  All 
such  containers  have  been  grandfathered 
in  and  no  administrator  can  preclude 
their  use. 

This  legislation  has  gone  through 
change  after  change  to  meet  those  In- 
dustry objections  which  appear  reason- 
able and  to  guard  against  any  abuse  of 
authority  by  an  administrator.  8.  965, 
as  amended.  Is  now  a  "barebones"  bill. 
The  Cotton  amendment  would  trim  off 
the  principal  remaining  strong  bone. 
The  manufacturers  have  received  the 
procedural  safeguards  and  exemptions  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Now,  at  long 
last,  let  us  focus  cm  the  consumer. 

The  American  shopper  Is  also  entitled 
to  something.  What  she  is  entitled  to 
Is  the  fair  packaging  and  labeling  hill, 
without  any  further  watering-down 
amendmente.  % 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
had  to  leave  the  floor  to  atend  a  com- 
mittee meeting.  But  anybody  who 
thinks  that  existing  law  is  adequate 
should  first  go  to  a  supermarket;  or  sec- 
ond talk  to  ladles  who  do  visit  super- 
markete  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

The  existing  law  is  premised  on  the 
theory  that  It  outlaws  conscious  decep- 
tion behind  some  practice.  This  requires 
proof  of  specific  intent,  and  it  moves  on 
a  case-by-case  basis. 

But  the  consumer,  faced  with  a  shop- 
ping decision,  Is  seeking  a  means  readily 
to  Identify  the  per  unit  cost — not 
whether  a  manufacturer  set  out  con- 
sciously to  deceive  her  or  not.  This  bill 
does  not  seek  to  move  against  a  Add  that 
has  been  sown  with  confusion  In  order 
to  deceive.  This  blS  seeks  to  enable  the 
shopper  to  make  what  is  really  the  most 
basic  judgment  essential  to  a  rational 
buying  decision — and  that  Is  to  identify 
the  cost  per  tmit. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
contributed  Importantly — ^in  fact,  was 
the  principal  contributor — toward 
strengthening    the    label    information 
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feature  of  the  bilL  But  ae  I  suggested 
at  tbe  outset.  I  bdleve  that  this  aloae  win 
not  nMpaad  to  the  problem  of  jMrollf  era- 
tUm  In  a  product  Une  on  the  supermarket 
shelf;  and  It  Is  for  that  reaacm  that  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  am 
delisted  to  obtain  time  to  speak  on  this 
bill,  particularly  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, and  I  take  this  opportunity  be- 
cause I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who 
supp(»-ted  the  CotUm  amendment  In  the 
committee.  I  signed  the  minority  views. 
I  signed  the  individual  views  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont, 
and  I  voted  to  report  the  bill  to  the  floor. 
So  this  gives  me,  I  think,  a  pretty  broad 
scope,  particularly  in  view  of  the  exten- 
sive con8ideratl<m  which  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  other  members 
gave  to  the  bill  In  the  executive  sessions 
of  the  committee. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  that,  by  and 
large,  this  bill  Is  called  and  was  called 
from  the  very  beginning  "truth  In  pctck- 
aging."  It  Is  a  nice  slogan.  It  sounds 
delightful. 

But  I  would  say  that  In  like  manner, 
it  ntight  be  a^propriaXe  to  call  the  Cot- 
ton amendment  "freedom  of  choice  in 
the  marketplace,"  because  that  would  be 
the  effect  of  passage  of  the  amendment. 
It  would  give  the  consumer  the  right  to 
determine  tor  herself  which  products  she 
wanted  to  purchase  in  the  marketplace, 
free  from  having  the  packages  pre- 
sdeeted  and  predlgested  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  before  the  consumer  ever 
gets  to  the  marketplace. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  I  think,  that 
the  bill  deals  with  the  manufacturers' 
packages.  It  does  not  deal  in  any  way 
with  the  retail  price  of  thoee  packages; 
and  that  Is  why  we  have  had  tremendous 
dimculty  in  trying  to  put  the  bill  in  work- 
able fonn. 

For  example,  if  a  retailer  should  de- 
cide to  take  a  package  and  mark  it  up  by 
50  percent  over  what  the  manufacturer 
ehvged,  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that 
would  prevent  htm  from  doing  so.  Hie 
only  way  that  we  would  have  any  control 
would  be  by  requiring  that  the  contoits 
of  the  packages  be  prominently  displayed, 
and  thereby  give  the  consumer  the  right 
to  determine,  on  a  per  ounce  basis,  the 
cost  of  the  product  within  that  package. 

We  originally  had  some  suggestions 
that  we  should,  wherever  we  had  a  pic- 
torial representaticm  on  a  package,  make 
sure  that  what  was  in  the  package  con- 
formed to  what  was  in  the  picture.  But 
as  was  pointed  out  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Maonusoii],  that 
would  mean  that  if  you  had  a  picture  of 
a  tuna  fish  on  a  can  of  tuna,  you  would 
have  to  have  the  whole  fish  in  the  can: 
otherwise  you  could  not  sell  It;  or  if  you 
had  a  picture  of  a  bull  on  a  package  of 
Bull  Durtuun  tobacco,  presumabty  the 
bull  would  have  to  be  in  the  package  be- 
fore you  could  sell  it.  Many  other  illus- 
iratlons  could  be  listed;  and  after  dis- 
cussing the  matter  at  length,  we  elimi- 


nated that  provision  from  the  bill  en- 
tirely. 

It  seems  to  me  that  was  the  first  step 
in  solving  the  problem  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  trying  to  reach, 
once  again,  with  his  amendment.  That 
is.  we  were  trying  to  provide  a  mecha- 
nism for  the  oonsumor  by  which  he  or  she 
can  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  contents 
of  a  package,  and  from  that  estimate,  be 
able  to  determine  what  the  per  unit 
price  is. 

We  were  also  trying  to  retain  for  the 
consumer  the  right  of  freedom  of  choice. 
If  we  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary, as  we  have  in  sections  S  (d),  (e). 
(f ) ,  and  (g) .  the  power  to  preselect  what 
imlts  can  be  distributed  in  a  market,  we 
have  thereby,  it  seems  to  me,  exercised 
by  executive  operation  in  Washington  a 
form  of  censorship  over  advertising  and 
a  form  (tf  predlgestlon  of  what  products 
can  be  marketed  in  the  marketplace. 

It  Is  for  that  reason,  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Oovermnent  should  be 
Injected  Into  that  phase  of  the  market 
place,  that  I  have  supported  the  Cotton 
amendment  from  the  very  beginning.  It 
does  not  seem  right  to  give  a  Secretary 
the  power  to  regulate  the  manufacturers 
as  to  what  type  of  unit  or  package  they 
can  present  to  the  public. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Colorado  Is  rec- 
ognized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  does  not  seem 
right  to  me  to  give  a  Secretary  the  power 
to  go  to  any  one  of  the  manufacturers 
that  one  can  think  of  and  to  have  the 
Secretary  say  to  him ,  "You  can  only 
package  In  4-,  8-,  or  12-ounce  packages." 

This  is  nothing  more  than  a  form  of 
censorship  over  advertising,  which  is  es- 
sentially what  packaging  of  products  is. 
and  I  find  it  objectionable.  Under  the 
phraseology  we  have  In  the  pending  bill, 
Congress  is  giving  the  Secretary,  perhaps 
for  one  of  the  first  times  In  history,  the 
power  of  censorship  over  the  method  of 
distribution  of  packages  and  over  the  ad- 
vertlstng  which  comes  from  it. 

I  think  that  is  going  beyond  what  the 
bill  really  is  designed  to  do.  The  biU 
really  is  to  enable  both  the  manufacturer 
and  the  consumer  to  determine  what  is 
in  a  package  and  to  do  it  readily  and 
easily  when  they  go  into  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  get  rid  of  what  I 
think  are  fairly  obnoxious  provisions  in 
the  pending  bill,  it  strikes  me  that  at  that 
point  the  committee  will  have  accom- 
plished a  major  Job  in  decreasing  some  of 
the  problems  the  ordhiary  ccmsumer  has 
in  the  marketplace  now,  and  we  will  have 
required,  through  the  assistance  of  the 
Senatcv  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cor- 
TOH],  as  wdl  as  the  majority  puty,  a 
clear,  unequivocal  statonent  on  the  front 
pcuiel  of  the  package,  as  to  the  amount  of 
ounces  in  the  package.  We  will  have 
said:  "Tou  cannot  have  denominations 
such  as  'Jumbo,'  'large,'  'full'  or  'ampli- 
fied' quart  or  other  adjectives  that  have 
an  effect  on  the  quantity  in  the  pack- 
age." 


But  these  things  would  be  coupled  with 
severe  restrictl(»s  in  the  marketplace 
unless  we  adopt  the  Cotton  aniendmoit. 
Unless  we  adopt  the  Cotton  am«idma[it 
Congress,  for  the  first  time,  win  be  get- 
ting into  the  censorship  ot  advertising, 
interference  with  free  play  of  the  market^, 
and  the  method  of  distribution  of  goods 
in  our  retail  establishments. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cottoh]  have  remain- 
tog? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  19  mtoutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Washington  have 
remaining? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Washington 
has  29  mtoutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
the  Senate  be  informed  again  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  on  the 
Cotton  amendment? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  read  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  on  Wednesday,  June  8,  lOM, 
tbe  Senate  proceed  to  vote  at  4  o'clock  pjn. 
on  the  amendment  oBtred  by  the  Senator 
trom  New  Hampshire  (Ur.  Cotton),  No.  673 
to  S.  985,  a  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of 
unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or 
labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
distributed  in  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purpoMs. 

Ordered  further,  Ttutt  on  that  date,  dur- 
ing further  debate  on  the  amendment  (No. 
672)  the  time  between  noon  and  4  o'clock 
pjn.  be  equally  divided  and  controUed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Maonttson)  ,  or  their  dieslgneea.  {June 
Z.  1969.) 

Ur.  MAONUSON.  The  vote  wUl  be  at 
4  o'clock;  is  that  correct? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  vote  will  be  at  4  o'clock,  un- 
less the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
is  modified. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  Preddait,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need  for 
the  purpose  of  a  short  statement. 

Mr.  President,  the  opponents  of  the 
sections  which  have  been  discussed  here 
today,  5  (d) .  (e) .  (f ) .  and  (g) .  have  in 
s(Hne  very  fierce  and  eloquent  prose,  de- 
noimced  S.  985,  if  this  section  remains  in 
the  bill,  as  a  "vicious  biU."  a  "dangerous 
and  arbitrary  biU."  as  a  "harmful  bill 
to  consumers,"  a  bill  that  will  "reduce 
c<»npetition.  infrtoge  on  the  ccmsumer's 
freedom  of  choice,"  a  biU  that  would, 
with  provisions  5  (d),  (e),  (f),  and  (g). 
"increase  costs  and  prices"  and  "confer 
on  Federal  officials  virtually  unrestrained 
power  over  critical  aspects  of  trade." 

Mr.  President,  is  it  "vicious"  to  give 
the  consumer  some  hope  of  making  price 
comparisons  among  competing  products 
without  having  to  make  three-place  cal- 
culations on  a  slide  rule  or  hiring  a  certi- 
fied public  accountant  as  a  consultant? 

Is  it  "dangerous  and  arbitrary"  to  put 
some  life  toto  the  volimtary  products 
standards  procedures  of  the  Department 
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Win  ttie  oommittee  bOI,  which  elimi- 
nates from  the  orU^naliMll  all  regola- 
tion  of  the  shapes  antt  dimensions  of 
packages,  "confer  on  fMeral  offleials 
virtually  unrestrained  bower  over  cri- 
tical aqpects  of  trade"?  n 

I  have  had  great  dtffl<klty  recogniitog, 
among  all  these  phrans.  the  measure 
that  the  Commerce  Contmittee  reported 
by  a  majority  of  14  to  4  It  strikes  me 
that  the  bUI  which  thei  minority  report 
assails,  has  never  exlst^  except  to  the 
imaginings  of  the  oppo^ikmts  of  the  bill. 

With  the  exception  o^j  sections  6  (a), 
(e) .  (f ) ,  and  (g) ,  the  j^ooimlttee.  as  I 
recall,  was  to  fair  agree 
bly  would  have  t)een  to 
ment  had  not  tluese 
biU.    All  of  us— tbe  en 
have  said  on  many 
Is  a  step  in  the  right  _,^.. 
good  consumers*  bill.      1 1 

Nevertheless,  the  nj^bers  of  the 
Committee  on  Commercel  were  genutoely 
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concerned  that  the  bill 
koduced  might  have  to 
direct  Federal  toterveni 
f acturers'  free  choice  of 
and  dimensions.  Alth 
visions  were  ringed  aitound  by  many 
procedural  safeguards,  the  committee  as 
a  whole— to  fact,  I  belieMe,  agato  almost 
unanimously — w&s  reluetant  to  Impose 
restratots  on  innovation  in  package  de- 
sign. Therefore,  the  bill  as  reported, 
elimtoated  from  the  bill  as  originally  to- 
troduced  by  myself,  ttia  Senator  from 
lOchigan  [Mr.  Haxt].  ^id  many  other 
Senators  who  were  co^wnsors,  subse- 
quent revisions  and  sei^ions.  one  pro- 
vldtog  for  the  regulatiohj  of  shapes  and 
dimensions,  another  pinviding  for  the 
regulation  of  label  iliilstratlons,  and 
third,  providing  for  ^  imposition  of 
standards  of  measurement  other  than 
quantities  such  as  ergs  of  cleaning 
power  for  detergents,  for  instance. 
Fourth,  prohibitions  against  frac- 
tional ounce  designatlEtos  on  labels. 
At  the  same  time,  we  committee 
was  disturbed  by  eviden:^  that  the  pro- 
liferation of  awkward  ^d  fractional 
weights  and  quantities- 4fiuch  as  illus- 
trated to  the  Senate  tod  iy  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampihlr»— to  many 
product  lines  left  the  i^nsumer  really 
helpless  to  calculating  the  simple,  basic 
cost  per  ounce  which  wjjuld  enable  her 
to  make  price  comparisQ<us. 

The  committee  believed-— and  still  be- 
lieves—that the  consumt^  is  entitled  to 
make  price  comparisons  lamong  compet- 
ing products.  Here  is  tihe  potot  which 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  M  his  statemoit 
a  few  moments  ago  to  {Wport  of  the 
Cotton  amendment,  sorti  W  missed.  We 
could  stm  have  a  product  with  a  truth- 
rul  label,  so  truthful  th^l  the  Food  and 
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pariaong  among  mmpatlng  products,  ao 
long  as  this  end  ean  be  adileved  wtthoat 
impairing  the  basle  freedoms  of  the  mar- 
ket piBoe,  and  wttbout  taratog  the  ba- 
reaueracy  loose  In  any  flnpermaxket. 

It  was  for  tfaeee  very  reasons  that  the 
committee  turned  to  the  voluntary  mod- 
uet  standard  proeednies  of  the  DoMffi- 
ment  of  Commerce.  Although  these  pro. 
eedures  provide  oonwimer  remesentation 
as  a  safeguard,  the  initiative  to  propos- 
ing such  a  standard  comes  from  the 
industry  itself.  If  there  is— and  a  lot 
has  been  said  about  this  today  to  the 
Senate— a  legitimate  coniaimer  HomnnH 
for  any  particular  weight  or  quantity, 
such  as  a  U-ounce  sise  padcage  of  po- 
tato chips,  or  any  other  size  package, 
manufacturer  and  distributor  represent- 
atives on  the  standards  setting  commit- 
tee will  surely  recognize  and  honor  such 
a  demand. 

On  the  other  harui.  if  there  exists  a 
bona  fide  custtMner  riom^n^j  for  only  10 
or  12  or  20  dilferent  weights,  instead  of 
71  or  100.  then  the  Industry  may  well 
adopt  on  its  own  accord  a  voluntary 
standard  limiting  any  product  or  any 
package  to  these  sizes. 

As  for  the  newcomer  to  the  market 
who  se^s  to  develop  a  dlsttoctive  pack- 
age with  which  to  differentiate  his  new 
product,  nothing  to  the  oommittee  bill 
that  I  can  see — and  we  have  gone  over 
it  over  and  over,  literally  scores  of 
times — there  is  nothing  to  the  committee 
bill  which  woul<^revent  him  from  utiliz- 
ing the  full  resources  of  the  packager's 
art  to  develop  the  most  attractive  and 
dlsttoctive  package  on  the  shelf. 

The  mtoority  views  assert  that  a  vol- 
imtary  standard  developed  under  the 
bill,  "can  be  readily  converted  to  manda- 
tory regulations."  but  the  bill  recog- 
nizes that  no  standard  can  be  estab- 
lished without  a  hearing  and  the 
opportunity  for  Judicial  review,  and  that 
the  Secretary  must  take  toto  considera- 
tion, to  setting  such  standards,  the  cost 
of  packaging  the  products  affected,  the 
availability  of  any  product  to  a  reason- 
able range  of  package  sizes  to  serve  con- 
sumer convenience,  the  materials  used 
for  tbe  packaging  of  competitive  prod- 
ucts, the  weights  and  measures  custom- 
arily used  to  packaging  competitive 
products,  and  competition  between  con- 
tatoers  made  of  different  ktods  of  pack- 
aging material 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  S.  985,  with  sec- 
tions 5  (d),  (e),  and  (f),  is  a  bill  which 
will  stimulate  and  not  "reduce"  com- 
petition, which  will  promote  and  not 
"tofilnge  on"  the  consumer's  freedom  of 
choice,  which  will  decrease  and  not  "to- 
crease"  costs  and  prices,  and  which  will 
confer  upon  Federal  officials,  to  my  opto- 
ion,  a  narrowly  restratoed  and  not  any- 
where close  to  "virtually  unrestratoed" 
power. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  oonvtoced 
that  the  fair  packaging  and  labeling  bill, 
which  the  Committee  on  Commerce  has 
reported,  wiU  serve  the  ccmip^Ung  needs 
of  the  consumer  while  preserving  the 
basic  freedoms  of  the  American  market- 
place. The  Committee  pn  Commerce  has 
taken  just  pride  to  this  legislation.  It 
represents  painstaking  and  extended  ef- 
forts by  the  committee  and  many  hours 


of  bearings  and  encuttve  nnssksin  I 
am  therefore  hopefHl  that  ttie  praduet  of 
that  effort  wiU  be  leglsMten  whiofa  will 
maxic  the  SMh  Congress  as  history's 
"Consumer  Congress." 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  is  neces- 
sary and  pnident  taglriatkm.  Ibelieve— 
and  I  have  said  befbrs  and  I  believe 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  wlU  agice— 
that  no  single  piece  of  legislation  of  re- 
cent years  has  so  engaged  the  Intereat 
and  the  support  of  the  American  home- 
maker.  It  is  to  ttie  American  home- 
maker,  to  ptevent  the  needless  harass- 
ments  and  conf  usicms  which  she  meets 
to  trying  to  shop  for  her  family  needs, 
that  the  proposed  legislation  is  dtoeeted. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  last  Thursday, 
this  is  probably  the  most  important  piece 
of  legislation  to  come  before  Cangress  to 
the  so-called  consumer  category  to 
many,  many  years.  It  is  the  eulmina- 
ti<m  of  many  consumer  bills  which  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  has 
worked  on  and  successfully  passed  to 
Congress.  The  Senator  from  New 
Etemptfilre  and  I  have  worked  and  co- 
operated—-as  well  as  tbe  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee— on  a  "Truth  to 
Fabrics"  bill  which  requires  tbe  labeUng 
of  what  is  to  textile  products.  That 
became  confusing  as  technologieal  ad- 
vances proceeded  to  mixing  cloth— nat- 
ural wool  or  cotton — ^with  synthetles. 

The  CoDunerce  Committee  worked 
kmg  and  hard  to  estaidish  what  the  "Fur 
Ijdieltog  Act,"  which  was  almost  as  com- 
plex to  Uiat  field  as  the  subject  is  to  this 
field.  It  was  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee and  by  Congress,  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress, and  is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  heard  at  that  time  some  of  the  same 
arguments  now  being  made  about 
harassing  merchants  to  the  fur  •^'rf 
clothing  business,  but  I  find  that  most  of 
the  reputable  people  to  the  fin-  and 
clothing  business  are  thankfuL  Surely, 
the  consumers  are. 

We  had  s<Hne  problems  in  that  con- 
nection with  respect  to  labeling  syn- 
thetics by  the  generic  luunes  of  an 
animal.  There  were  purple  minks,  blue 
minks,  white  minks.  We  had  labels  of 
"mtok-like"  which  were  advertised. 
There  were  all  ktods  of  names  for  musk- 
rat  furs.  I  think  there  were  89  different 
labels  for  muskrat  finis. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Let  me  finish  my 
remarks  oh  furs  flrat. 

Mr.  COTTON.    Oo  right  ahead. 

Ur.  MAONUSON.  As  I  recall,  there 
were  89  different  types  of  muskrat  furs. 
It  made  the  muskrat  inhabiting  Louisi- 
ana feel  very  important.  It  seoned  that 
he  had  earned  a  great  many  elegant 
names.  However,  the  fur  labeling  bill 
was  passed. 

Agato,  as  we  must  to  the  modem 
world,  we  ran  toto  another  problem. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  I 
both  were  active  on  the  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Labeling  Act.  Many  deaths  had 
been  caused  as  a  result  of  failure,  not 
necessarily  to  label  substanees,  but  to 
label  them  to  such  a  way  as  not  to  injure 
or  cause  Hit  death  of  pecq^le. 

We  went  toto  another  consumer  prob- 
lem. We  had  to  investigate  how  ice- 
boxes were  made.    Chlldfen  were  getttog 
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into  ioebosM  or  retrlgeratOTS,  elosing 
the  doors  behind  them,  and  were  then 
unable  to  get  out. 

8o  there  has  beoi  a  long  history  of 
consumer  legislation  since  the  Wool 
Labeling  Act. 

Only  3  weeks  ago  we  reported  to  the 
Senate  from  the  Commerce  Committee 
another  consumer  item,  the  Tire  Safety 
Act,  in  which  it  is  demanded — and  we 
hope  the  bill  will  be  passed  in  the  House 
in  this  manner — that  tires  be  acctirately 
graded.  Like  the  housewives  in  the  con- 
sumer maiicet.  most  Americans  who  buy 
tires  are  confused  as  to  what  kind  of 
tires  they  are  buying  or  whether  they 
are  the  right  tires  for  the  cars  they  are 
driving. 

We  are  in  process  in  the  committee  of 
considering  a  complete  automobile  safety 
bill  which  will  certainly  be  in  the  con- 
sumer's Interest 

So  I  think  the  biU  before  us  is  not 
radical.  There  are  many  precedents  for 
Congress  to  go  into  the  consumer  field. 
That  are  ample  precedents  t<a  the 
"Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act."  It 
is  a  step  in  the  direction  not  only  of  pro- 
tecting the  American  consumer,  but  of 
seeing  to  it  that  he  gets  a  dollar's  worth 
for  a  dollar  spent. 

No  one  suggests  that,  in  the  food  or 
package  field,  the  American  wife  does  not 
get  good  products.  She  probably  gets 
the  best  buys  in  the  world. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  Americans  have 
no  trouble  obtaining  a  plentiful  supply 
of  food.  The  percentage  of  the  house- 
wife's budget  spent  for  food  is  a  much 
lower  percentage  than  that  of  any  other 
country  In  the  world. 

Even  tlMugh  we  have  achieved  that 
eondltUm  under  oiu:  great  American  free 
enterprise  system,  which  has  produced 
remarkable  results,  we  want  to  go  further 
and  make  sure  that  when  a  housewife 
buys  products,  she  knows  what  she  is 
getting,  and  gets  a  dollar's  worth  t<a 
every  dollar  spent,  that  she  gets  a  good 
product,  and  that  she  wiU  have  the  tMl- 
Itj  to  pick  out  the  product  she  wants  in 
her  busy  day. 

This  is  the  most  Important  piece  of 
consumer  legislation  the  Commerce 
Committee  has  had  before  it,  and  it  has 
had  many  bills  before  it  We  are  proud 
of  those  bills,  and  we  take  great  pride  in 
the  one  pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  only  controversy  involved  in  this 
bill — and  we  gave  serious  thought  to  it — 
is  with  respect  to  section  5  (d),  (e),  (f), 
and  (g),  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
amendment  ot  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamprtiire. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be 
adopted,  because  I  think  it  will  seriously 
hinder  and  handicap  the  whole  purpose 
and  q)lrlt  of  the  bill,  and  we  want  to 
achieve  the  objective  we  set  out  to 
achieve. 

Mr.  COTTON,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  shall  be  glad  to  take 
this  time  out  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAONUBON.   I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  Soiator  from  Wash- 
tngton,  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, that  he  la  eminently  correct 
«Aien  he  says  it  was  the  overwhelming 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  this  is  a 
good  and  a  needed  measure. 


I  would  can  attention  to  the  fact,  and 
let  the  RaoosD  show,  that  the  vote  of  the 
committee  in  reporting  the  bill.  14  to  4. 
was  not  a  signifleant  vote  so  far  as  my 
amendment  is  ecmcemed.  The  vote  on 
my  amendmoit  was.  I  believe.  14  to  11. 

However,  I  should  like  to  Join  in  ctnn- 
mending  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  chairman  of  the  committee. 
The  work  done  by  the  Commerce  Ccnn- 
mittee  on  the  bill,  as  I  have  already  said, 
was  very  constructive,  very  able. 

The  bill  as  it  came  to  our  committee 
was,  in  many  respects,  in  my  opinion,  an 
impossible  measure.  It  was  molded  into 
a  very  effective  wad  practical  measure  tn 
almost  an  respects.  The  distinguished 
Senator  fnnn  Washington,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  in  conducting  both  the 
hearings  and  the  deUI>eratl(His  of  the 
committee,  was  fair  and  considerate,  as 
he  always  is,  and  constructive  in  the  way 
he  handled  the  entire  problem. 

I  Join  in  commending  him  for  that,  and 
I  Join  my  friends  on  the  other  side  in 
expressing  the  opinicm  that  90  percent 
of  this  measure  is  good  and  constructive. 

I  shaU  take  the  last  few  minutes  of  my 
time  to  simply  simunarize  why  I  feel  the 
portion  of  the  blU  covered  by  the  Cotton 
amendment  Is  not  constructive  and 
would  not  be  b^iefldal,  but  I  certainly 
want  to  c<Hnmend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  chairman  of  the 
c<Hnmittee. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Hi^T  assumed  the 
chair  as  the  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  as  much  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  METCAIiP.  As  a  longtime  sup- 
porter of  truth-in-packaging  legidation, 
I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  think 
that  the  American  housewife  can  make 
very  effective  use  of  the  kmd  of  informa- 
tion that  S.  985  will  provide.  I  thought  I 
had  heard  most  if  not  aU,  of  the  scare 
arguments  which  the  opponents  had  been 
able  to  concoct.  At  an  early  date  we  were 
warned  that  passage  of  this  measure 
would  mean  that  supermarket  shelves 
would  be  lined  with  khaki-oolored  pack- 
ages. That  was  so  preposterous  that 
even  those  who  want  to  amtinue  deceiv- 
ing the  consumer  pretty  much  alian- 
doned  that  story.  Then  we  heard  a  lot 
of  generalized  tales  of  manufacturers' 
woe.  Truth  in  packaging,  the  doom  and 
gloom  specialists  fmn  BCadison  Avenue 
told  us,  would  take  a  nasty  crack  at  the 
American  way;  it  would  Interfere  with 
basic  rights,  such  as  the  right  to  confuse 
and  mislead;  it  would  send  us  down  the 
road  to  something  or  other.  WeU.  most 
of  these  arguments  were  so  patently 
absurd  that  aU  they  did  was  supply  a 
few  laughs. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  however,  the 
fletioa-writing  experts  who  onxMe  truth 
in  packaging  have  gone  back  to  their 
typewriters,  and  now  we  are  beginning 
to  hear  some  fresh  tales  of  horror. 

One  of  the  most  Intriguing  of  the  new 
tales  is  told  by  the  authors  of  the  minor- 
ity views  in  the  Senate  report  on  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act.  The  tale 
ocmcems  a  rather  Interesting  company 
which  has  been  packaging  and  selling 
potato  chips  in  nothing  but  la-ounce 
bags.    It  has.  we  are  told  by  the  writers 


of  this  gripping  saga  of  business  history, 
found  the  support  ot  "loyal  customers" 
who  appear  to  be  addicted  to  potato 
chips  when  they  come  in  la-ounce  bags 
but  who  rebel  at  the  thought  of  buying 
chips  in  8-  or  14-  or  18-  or  24-ounce  I>ag8. 
As  the  minority  views  authors  envision 
it.  this  specialized  company  could  be 
driven  from  business  by  the  truth-in- 
packaging  biU.  Forced  to  put  their 
chips  in  8-  or  16-ounce  bags,  the  com- 
pany, we  are  told,  wiU  resist,  choosing 
to  go  out  of  l>usines8.    Result :  calamity. 

However  gripping  this  tale  may  be.  It 
is,  of  course,  pure  fiction.  And  unlike 
some  fiction,  this  story  does  not  conform 
to  reality.  The  Fair  Paclcaging  and 
Labeling  Act  provides  ample  protection 
for  just  the  kind  of  situation  with  which 
the  imaginative  Senators  who  submitted 
the  minority  report  are  so  deeply  con- 
cerned. Section  5(g)  of  the  biU  spe- 
cifically requires  that  in  making  deter- 
minations alx>ut  the  weights  or  quantities 
in  which  consumer  commodities  may  be 
distributed,  the  promulgating  authority 
must  take  into  account  the  eifect  of  his 
regulations  on  the  cost  of  the  paclcaging 
of  the  commodities  affected,  the  avall- 
abiUty  of  sufficient  package  sizes  to  serve 
consiuner  convenience,  and  the  weights 
customarily  used  in  the  packaging  of 
the  affected  OHnmodlties.  If  the  12- 
ounce  potato  chip  bag  has  been  so  widely 
accepted  as  the  minority  report  Indicates, 
the  promulgating  authority  would  be 
unable  to  avoid  this  fact  in  setting  rea- 
sonable product  package  standards.  But 
even  if  the  popularity  of  the  12-ounce 
size  could  not  be  clearly  established,  the 
ability  of  the  hypothetical  company  to 
shift  from  the  sale  of  chips  in  12-ounce 
bags  to  8-  or  16-ounce  bags  can  safdy 
be  asstuned.  Time  and  again  American 
businessmen  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  adjiist  their  packaging  designs 
and  sizes  to  meet  new  maricet  conditions. 
It  is  preposterous  to  think  that  the  com- 
pany which  has  been  given  center  stage 
in  this  drama  is  so  inflexible  that  it 
could  not  readily  adi4;>t  to  the  chaUenge 
of  selling  its  product  in  a  slightly  differ- 
ent l»g  size. 

Deceptive,  misleading  efforts  to  defeat 
truth  In  packaging  demonstrate  how  un- 
persuaslve  are  the  argxunents  against 
the  biU.  The  consumer  needs  better  in- 
formation in  making  intelligent  purchase 
dedsicms.  S.  985  provides  that  help  and 
it  should  be  passed,  and  it  should  be 
passed  today. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Washington 
for  yielding  me  this  time  and  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yabbokouoh]  and  I  reserve 
1  minute  to  msrself . 

Mr.  TARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Lal>eling  Act,  S.  985.  In 
my  humble  judgment,  this  is  a  most  con- 
servative and  practical  bill,  designed  to 
bring  greater  competition  in  the  market- 
place. Competitimi — ^truly  free  compe- 
tition— is  based  upon  the  notion  tiiat  the 
individual  purchaser  can  make  a  rationtJ 
Judgment  between  purchases  that  he 
makes.  More  than  8,000  promotionally 
designed   packages   now   eonfnmt   the 
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difficulties  re- 
and  individuals: 


Potato  dilps  now  come  to  74  different  size 
packages — Consiimers  League. 

The  Oil,  Chemical  aiiifl  Atomic  Ublon 
News— April  30— reported^  Two  "gUnt  alze" 
detergent  paclcagea  are  in  Identical  alee 
twzes,  but  one  actually  I  Contains  approxi- 
mately 33  %  less  weight.    J  I 

The  San  Francisco  Oaronlde  columnist 
"Our  Man  Hoppe"  reporMd  the  foUowlng: 
"Did  you  know  you  can'ti  buy  1  lb.  of  rice? 
Not  In  my  supermarket  ymi  can't.  You  can 
buy  14  OS.  for  3dc,  13  oz.  tpt  35c,  1  lb.  13  oe. 
for  3Se,  1  lb.  8  08.  for  47cji>r  3  lbs.  10  os.  for 
6»c."  ]  I 

Secretary  of  State  (Petmsylvanla)  Gene- 
vieve Blatt,  reported  th^  following:  Soap 
variations  in  liquid  deterMnt  in  one  super- 
market: 1  pt.  6  oz.  63c,  '  ~ 
off;  38  OB.,  63c,  16c  off; 
4  oe.,  71c,  7c  <^;  1  pt.  8 
OE.,  39c,  10c  off. 


ff;  12  oz.,  35c,  6c 

qto.,  69c:   1  qt. 

,  36c,  3c  off;  16  Fl 
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These  are  a  few  exi 
that  have  been  repoi 
mlttee  on  CMnmerce.    f. 
this  matter  has  come  tq 
Congress  at  this  time 
great  increase  in  prep) 
our    supermarkets. 
Union  estimates  that 

goods  in  supermarkets        ^._, „ 

Formerly,  if  there  was  la  problem  as  to 
the  contents  or  the  prodaet,  the  consumer 
could  bring  it  up  with  [the  store  owner 
and  the  matter  could  |  Ibe  rectified  or 
explained. 

Today,  when  a  mattkk-  of  packaging 
or  cont«its  is  brought!  to  the  clerk  at 
the  checkout  stand,  the  clerk  says,  "Yes, 
I  know.  Gee,  isn't  it  i  terrible?"  But 
neither  he.  the  local  njinager,  nor  the 
smaU  independ«it  groco'  can  have  any 
impact  on  the  packaginn  process.  Con- 
sequently, the  store  omtier,  store  man- 
ager, and  clerk  are  a^ed  to  liandle 
merchandise  and  packanes  which  many 
of  them  feel  are  not  c^irect  or  ethical, 
but  these  retailers  are  i  powerless  to  do 
anything  about  the  obieuri^  in  pack- 
Today,  more  than  $2  million  a  year  is 
spent  in  food  advertising,  including  over 
$1  billion  in  conventional  advertising 
plus  $200  million  for  ad|ertislng  aUow- 
ances  paid  out  to  retailors.  Over  $100 
million  is  spent  for  TV  (bod  advertising 
alone.  The  most  conser  itlve  estimate  is 
that  the  average  consumer  loses  about 
10  cents  out  of  every  doUi  \k  that  he  spends 
on  food  and  food  prodn 

Mr.  David  Haven,  cha  iknan  of  United 
Associated  Grocers  Co-<p  Co..  stated  In 
his  testimony  that  the  {manufacturers' 
chief,  and  perhaps  only,  41ms  are  to  grab 
shelf  space.    He  said: 

Companiee  keep  coming  ^ut  with  more  and 
naore  alzea  when  3  or  8  arv  enough.  Ccwn 
°*keeare  boxed  in  6  slae«— 4  or  6  sizes  foe 
detergents,  and  cokes  corns  In  5  slaes. 


When  I  was  a  boy  yod 


the  store  and  order  1  pdi  ind  of  this  and 


would  go  Into 


one  half  pound  of  that,  and  aU  you  would 
have  to  worry  about  was  that  the  scales 
were  not  rigged  mr  that  a  spaxt  thumb 
was  not  (m  the  back  side.  We  have  passed 
laws  to  Insure  that  weights  and  measures 
are  correct,  but  none  that  packaging 
accurately  reflect  the  correct  weights  and 
measures.  Too  many  packages  package 
the  consumer. 

Today,  most  of  our  packaging  is  not 
even  done  in  the  same  State  as  the  sban 
in  which  sold,  but  it  is  processed,  weighed, 
and  packaged  in  a  factory  and  shipped 
almost  anywhere  in  the  country. 

In  1790,  George  Washington,  our  first 
President,  expressed  his  deep  concern  for 
uniformity  in  the  currency,  weights,  and 
measures  of  the  United  States.  The 
packaging  Industry  now,  in  effect,  sets 
the  weights  and  measures  as  to  food, 
and  therefore  this  matter  is  of  concern 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Our  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  with  the  legis- 
lation already  on  the  books,  has  simply 
been  unable  to  cope  with  the  volume  and 
the  type  of  violations  and  problons 
emerging  in  the  packaging  industry. 

This  spring,  the  farmer  has  been 
blamed  for  increased  food  prices.  A 
strong  argument  can  be  made  that  the 
Increase  that  the  consumer  has  felt  is 
more  related  to  the  increased  amounts 
of  money  put  into  packaging  and  ad- 
vertising and  merchandising  than  to  the 
price  paid  to  the  farmer.  Bread  is  a 
good  example:  Last  year  the  bread  com- 
panies told  us  that  giving  a  littie  bit 
more  to  the  farmer  would  raise  the  cost 
of  bread  by  2  cents.  Congress  reacted  by 
increasing  the  income  of  the  wheat 
farmer,  without  any  resulting  lncre«we  in 
the  cost  of  grain  to  the  baker  or  bread 
company.  The  price  stiU  went  up  2  cents 
a  loaf.  In  17  years  the  average  cost  of 
bread  has  increased  about  10  cents  a  loaf. 
Out  of  this  increased  cost,  the  farmers 
have  received  none  of  the  increase,  and 
the  marketing  system  has  received  the 
dime. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  past  year  there  has  been  a  great  in- 
crease in  variety  and  style  in  packaging, 
some  of  which  has  been  good  and  some 
of  which  has  caused  confusion  for  the 
consumer.  Some  studies  have  shown 
that  the  average  housewife  goes  into  the 
supermarket  with  plans  to  buy  4  items, 
and  ends  up  with  14.  Packaging  is  an 
important  aq>ect  of  sales.  While  the 
opponents  of  this  bill  indicate  that  the 
housewife  is  smart  enough  to  decipher 
the  prices,  compare  fractions  of  ounces 
and  ctnne  up  with  the  best  buy,  I  here 
plead  for  the  man  also,  the  husband  who 
stops  by  the  store  to  pick  up  a  few  items 
for  his  wife  and  perhaps  does  a  littie 
Impulse  shopping.  I  urge  protection  for 
this  helpless  man  who  does  not  often 
realize  that  the  10  cents  off  on  the  label 
does  not  mean  10  cents  off  the  market 
price,  or  that  the  large  size  of  one  brand 
may  be  actually  smaUer  than  the  middle 
size  of  another  brand.  He  may  forget 
that  the  "big  15-ounce  giant  size"  may 
be  actually  less  than  the  regular  quart 
size. 

Recently,  two  friends  of  mine  went 
shopping  in  a  major  supermarket  and 
purchased  14  different  types  of  products. 
Being  inquisitive  males,  they  stopped  to 


compute  on  paper  which  were  the  best 
buys.  Fortunately,  this  supermarket 
was  open  aU  night  because  although 
they  started  right  after  dinner,  they  did 
not  complete  their  shopping  until  almost 
11  o'clock.  It  was  difficult  for  these 
two  men  to  figure  the  differences  be- 
tween 11%  ounces  compared  with  15% 
ounces  compared  with  21.09  oimces. 
We  only  ask  that  packages  be  labeled 
and  packaged  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
canned  goods  and  liquor  industries  have 
done  for  several  generations. 

I  have  been  told  that  any  man  can  go 
in  and  pick  up  a  fifth  of  bourbon  from 
among  many  brands  without  using  a 
slide  rule  or  computer,  and  that  the 
bottles  are  creative  in  design  and  pack- 
aging. Canned  goods  are  similar:  You 
know  that  a  No.  10  can  is  a  No.  10  can. 
While  many  efforts  have  been  made  to 
establish  standards  in  other  food  prod- 
ucts, they  have  not  succeeded.  If  we 
are  to  have  standard  weights  and  meas- 
ures in  the  food  Industry,  we  must  have 
compulsory  standards  enforced  by  ade- 
quate government  controls.  On  b^alf 
of  the  millions  of  men  who  malce  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  supermarket  to  pick 
up  a  few  items  for  their  wives,  as  weU  as 
the  wranen  who  do  most  of  the  shopi^Uig, 
I  urge  the  passage  of  8.  985,  the  fair 
packaging  and  labeling  biU,  without 
amaidments. 

Mr.  COTTON.  There  are  10  minutes 
remaining.   Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  12  minutes  remaining,  and  that  is 
the  time  that  is  left. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  have  12  min- 
utes.  That  win  leave  me  8  minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  12  minutes,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  reoognized  for  4  minutea. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  to 
this  biU.  I  wish  to  observe  that  for  3 
years  it  was  pending  before  the  commit- 
tee on  Judldary  emd  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  Later  on,  there  was  a 
Uttie  shopping  done,  and  the  blU  went  to 
another  committee,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  But,  in  essence,  the  blU 
stayed  very  much  the  same. 

My  position  generally  was  that  the 
laws  presentiy  on  the  book  are  adequate 
for  virtually  all  of  the  purposes  to  which 
the  bin  allegedly  a^irea.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  area  that  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  agreement  to  the  Cotton 
amendment. 

That  part  of  the  bill  in  my  Judgment 
goes  too  far  into  the  management  and 
control  of  industry.  For  that  reason,  it 
is  very  objectionable  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  in  its  present  form. 

I  spoke  of  one  other  aspect  in  debate 
last  week.  That  aspect  was  the  anti- 
trust ImpUcations  of  the  blU.  In  my 
judgment  the  bill  should  be  referred  for 
the  purpose  of  having  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  ecmsider  its  Imidlcatlons  in 
the  field  of  antitrust  law  in  order  to 
avoid  that  which  could  be  very  hanoful 
to  Industry  and  to  consumers. 

If  the  Cotton  amendment  were  agreed 
to,  I  shaU  find  it  possible  to  vote  for 
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the  btn  under  certain  clrcumstanoes. 
Thus,  I  understand  that  U  the  amend- 
ment Is  agreed  to  other  amendments 
will  be  proposed  relating  to  other  por- 
Uons  of  the  bill.  I  shall  be  guided  In 
my  vote  on  the  bill  by  the  disposition  of 
those  amendments  and  by  the  granting 
of  sufficient  ecmsideratlon  to  the  antl- 
tnist  Implications  of  the  bill. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

I  jrield  back  whatever  time  I  might 
have  remaining. 

htc.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
as  it  presently  stands  Is  Just  another 
harassment  of  American  industry. 

I  do  not  note  any  great  consxmaer  de- 
mand for  this  measure.  I  am  a  little 
concerned  about  all  the  crocodile  tears 
that  we  are  shedding  here  for  the  great 
Am^can  consumers.  To  begin  with. 
the  Dill  assumes  that  the  housewife  is 
dumb  and  does  not  know  what  she  Is 
doing. 

If  we  want  to  do  anything  for  the 
American  consumer,  why  do  we  not  stop 
all  Oovemment  spending  policies.  In- 
cluding deficit  spending  which  is  rob- 
bing the  consumer  of  his  spending 
power? 

I  am  iKvefid  that  the  very  fine 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  7 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  remind 
the  Senate,  before  we  vote,  exactly  what 
this  amendment  is  and  what  it  means. 

This  is  a  good  bai.  It  was  made  a  good 
bill.  It  came  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, I  think,  as  an  impoesilUe  measure, 
and  it  was  infinitely  improved. 

There  is  presently  in  the  Mil.  with  the 
approval  of,  I  think,  every  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  an  iron- 
clad provision  that  on  the  principal  panel 
of  every  package,  bottle,  and  receptacle 
on  the  shelves  of  our  grocery  stores  there 
shall  be  in  large  print — and  the  size  and 
color  of  the  print  is  In  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare— the  exact  amount  in  ounces  of  the 
contents  in  those  packages  so  that  as  the 
housewife  goes  down  the  aisle,  pertiaps 
leading  her  squalling  child  by  the  hand, 
and  pushing  a  gocart,  with  her  husband 
waiting  outside  In  the  automobile  for  her. 
she  can  see  at  a  glance  how  many 
ounces  are  contained  in  the  package. 
She  can  then  tell  whether  this  package 
contains  14  ounces  and  this  one  18 
ounces.  She  does  not  have  to  compute 
the  content  of  the  package  or  make  any 
elaborate  oomparisons. 

This  is  a  darlty-in-labellng  provision. 
In  addition,  the  committee  agreed  to 
eonfer  upon  the  Secretary  the  power  to 
regulate  the  use  of  the  words:  "small." 
"medium."  "large."  "the  family  slse."  or 
"the    ectmomy    stee."     Whatever    and 


whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
words  have  a  tendency  to  deceive  or  im- 
pair price  oomparisons.  he  shall  have  the 
power  to  prohibit  or  to  ccotnd  the  use 
of  such  words  so  as  to  eliminate  the  de- 
cepUaa  and  facilitate  price  compculsons. 
The  bill  also  contains  power  for  the 
Secretary  to  regulate  the  use  of  the  word 
"servings."  Furthermore,  the  Secretary 
would  have  the  power  to  control  the  \ise 
of  the  so-called  cents-off  labels  on  pack- 
ages and  bottles. 

To  this  point  it  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a 
fair  labeling  bill.  It  is  a  darlty-hi-label- 
ing  bill.  The  provision  would  make  the 
content  of  the  packages  perfectly  plain 
to  everyone  shopping  in  the  stores. 
People  could  see  exactly  how  much  is 
contained  in  a  package.  There  would 
be  no  confusion.  There  would  be  no  mis- 
leading terms. 

The  one  objectionable  feature  left  In 
the  bill  is  the  power  of  the  Secretary — 
and  we  can  sugarcoat  it  all  we  want  with 
the  various  preliminary  agreements — ^the 
end  result  is  the  power  to  say  that  the 
manufacturer  can  put  his  product  out 
only  in  a  certain  size  package,  a  half 
pound  or  1  pound.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  can  prescribe  how  many  sizes  can 
be  produced.  The  bill  would  permit  that. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  Secretary  would 
necessarily  do  it  in  every  case.  However, 
it  is  not  wise  for  Congress,  in  my  hiunble 
(H^inion.  to  vest  in  official  downtown 
Washington  the  power  to  standardize 
packages  in  American  industry. 

What  would  this  do  to  the  consumers? 
It  would  cost  the  consumers  more  be- 
cause if  a  company  is  obliged  to  spend 
$1  million  to  change  its  machinery  and 
equipment,  who  would  pay  the  |1  mil- 
lion? Do  not  tell  me  that  the  company 
would  pay  it  They  would  charge  the 
amount  back  to  the  consumers.  It  would 
also  penalize  small  business  and  new 
business,  the  fellow  who  is  trying  to  get 
a  place  in  the  market.  That  man  wants 
to  devise  some  kind  of  standard  size,  at- 
tractive package  to  get  into  business. 
Under  the  pending  bill,  he  would  have  to 
put  his  product  in  the  same  size  pack- 
age that  is  standard  for  other  products. 
That  would  mean  that  the  big  corpora- 
tions, the  established  corporations,  which 
have  been  In  business  for  years  would 
have  the  advantage,  and  the  new  corpora- 
tions would  not. 

With  this  provision  contained  in  the 
bill.  It  Is  not  a  consumer  bill.  It  is  not  a 
fair  bill.  It  would  be  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous. 

Without  this  provision,  the  bUl  would 
be  a  good  bilL 

If  my  amendment  is  agreed  to.  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  bill  having  the 
endorsement  of  the  Senate.  While  I 
have  no  right  to  conjectime  or  qieculate. 
I  do  have  reason  to  believe,  and  do  be- 
Ueve.  that  if  the  bill  is  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  goes  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives without  this  provision  which 
my  amendment  would  knock  out.  the 
bill  would  meet  with  the  speedy  endorse- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

My  amendment  would  expedite  the  bill. 
It  is  not  a  maneuver  to  defeat  it.  That 
is  the  story  of  the  Cott<m  amendment. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  It. 


Mr.MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  have 
I  1  mlnuteranaining? 

The  ACITNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington;  but.  first,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNDSON.  Mr.  President, 
without  laboring  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  said,  most  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  section  will  do  what  he 
says  it  will.  If  the  great  fears  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  were  to 
materialize  in  some  instance,  that  in- 
stance would  be  highly  extraordinary. 

The  Imposition  of  any  mandatory 
standards  would  have  to  arise  from  the 
failure  by  the  Standard  Review  Commit- 
tee, after  18  months,  to  develop  an  ac- 
ceptable voluntary  standard. 

The  reason  this  provision  is  included 
In  the  bill  is  to  stimulate  voluntary  indus- 
try action,  in  case  some  unusual  situa- 
tion arises. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDIKT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  having  expired,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  On  tills 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings  ] .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permit- 
ted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  There- 
fore I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pah-  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  AilottJ. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  with- 
hold my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bath],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
OrtteningI.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HatdknI.  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montota],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  TrDnrcsl  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KKWifroy]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rxtsseu.] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
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Bass],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bath],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
ORxrxinMG].  the  SenaUnj  |trom  New  York 
[Mr.  Kkmksdt].  the  Sekiator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Mohtota]  .  «nd  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  {^rould  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I 
Senator  tram  Colorado  I 
absent  on  official  burinf 
has  been  prevloudy  i 


iounce  that  the 
(Mr.  Aixon]  Is 
I,  and  his  pair 
iced. 


The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senator  from  (Pcillfomla  [Mr. 
KucHZLl,  and  the  Seniitor  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  SncpsoN]  arf  necessarily  ab- 
sent. I 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Fohc]  is  paired  ^mti  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Sii(t>soN].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Seiuitor  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "y^." 

The  result  was  annqi^ced — yeas  32, 
nays  53.  as  follows : 


Bennett 


CkrUon 

Cooper 

Cotton 

OurtU 

DU-kaen 

Dominlck 

■wUana 

&Tln 

Fumin 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Biirdlck 

Byrd.V*. 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

Cannon 

Case 

Churcb 

aark 

Dodd 

Doutdaa 

Blender 

Pulbrlght 

Oore 

HatTia 


AUott 

Baas 

Bayb 

Fong 

Qruenlng 


[No.  88 

YEAB—9% 
GrUBn 

Rlckenloope^ 
HoUand 
Hnuka 
Jordan.  H.O. 
Jordan.  Idatk 


umer 
Morton 
Mundt 
Murphy 

NAYS— 6^ 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hm 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

Javlta 

Kennedy,  M44e' 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuaon 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McOoTem 

Melntyre 

MetcaU 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morae 


NOT  VOTXNCh-lS 


Hajrden 
Kennedy,  M. 
Kuchel 
Manafleld 
McClellan 


Pearaoa 

Prouty 

SaltonstaU 

Scon 

Stennla 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUUaina.O«l. 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 


Muakie 
Nelaon 
Neuberger 
Pastor* 
PeU 

Prozmlre 
I.  Randolph 
RlblcoS 
Robertaon 
RuaaeU,  Oa. 
Smathera 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Symington 
WUUams.  N.J. 
Tar  borough 
Toung,  Ohio 


Montoya 


RuaaeU.  S.O. 

Slmpaon 

Tydlnga 


So  Mr.  CoTTOifB  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  iMr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vdte  by  which  the 
amendment  was  reject^j 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  F  Resident.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  tt^e  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  o^  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  , 

Senator  from  Ohio  llStl  Lauschi]  has 
an  amendment  which  Ihe  presented  2 
minutes  ago.  It  was  tckflmicsOly  out  of 
order  because  we  were  J  discussing  the 
Cotton  amendment  unier  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreemen  ij 

If  the  Senator  fn$i  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lattschx]  would  present  his  amendmmt 
now,  the  committee  c<i^d  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  I  «sk 
unanimous  consent  that  ~ 
be  stated. 


ihe  amendment 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hak- 
■is  In  the  chair) .  The  amendment  wlU 
be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  line  1,  page  20,  atrUce  out 
all  to  and  including  line  7,  pag«  ao,  and  In- 
aert  4n  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(4)  require  that  Informatton  with  reapect 
to  t^e  Ingredients  and  compoattlon  of  any 
consumer  commodity  b«  placed  upon  pack- 
ages containing  that  commodity,  except  that 
(A)  each  auch  regulation  shall  be  conslatent 
with  requirements  Impoaed  by  or  purauant  to 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Coametlc  Act, 
as  amended,  (B)  no  such  regulation  ahall 
apply  to  any  consumer  commodity  for  which 
a  definition  or  standard  of  identity  has  been 
established  and  is  in  effect  pursuant  to  a 
regulation  promulgated  under  that  Act,  and 
(C)  no  such  regulation  promulgated  under 
thU  paragraph  may  require  the  disclosure 
of  Information  concerning  proprietary  trade 
secrets." 

Mr.  LAUSC:he.  Mr.  President,  the  es- 
sence of  my  amendment  is  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  program  embodied  In 
the  bill  pending  before  the  Senate  shall 
be  obliged  to  accept  the  definitions  that 
are  now  in  existence,  as  promulgated  by 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administrator. 
That  means  that  definitions  such  as  ice 
cream,  promulgated  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act.  de- 
scribing what  the  contents  of  ice  cream 
shall  be,  shall  be  controlling  upon  the 
Administrator  of  the  program  embodied 
hi  the  bill. 

It  would  apply  to  all  other  definitions 
that  are  now  in  existence,  as  Issued  by 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bUl  Is  not  hitended  to  disturb 
these  criteria  that  have  been  set  up.  I 
believe  that  the  language  would  clarify 
the  matter.  The  criteria  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts would  be  so  far  beyond  and  above 
what  might  happen  in  the  pending  bill 
that  it  would  not  be  disturbed  in  any  way, 
and  might  clarify  it. 

If  other  Senators  who  are  members  of 
the  committee  have  no  objection,  I  would 
be  glad  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFK3ER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Laxtschx]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  34.  line  15,  before  the  period, 
Inaert:  "or  the  orderly  disposal  at  packages 
In  inventory  or  with  the  trade  aa  ct  the 
effective  date  ot  the  regulation." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  my  amendment  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  autiior  of  the  bill  [Mr.  Hart]  . 

My  proposed  amendment  would  write 
into  S.  985  a  limited  measure  of  protec- 
tion for  distributors  and  retaUers  of  con- 
sumer conunoditles  and  will  put  hito  the 
law  what  I  beUeve  is  the  actual  Intent  of 
the  committee. 

On  page  5  of  the  committee  report  it 
Is  stated  that — 

No  regulation  under  the  mandatory  or  dla- 
eretlonary  aecttona  ot  the  bill  ■immiI'I  take 


affect  untU  the  maaufaeturara  Invcavad  bava 
bad  fuU  opportunity  to  effect  any  necaaaary 
packaging  or  labeling  changes,  and  to  allow 
raaaonable  time  tor  the  dlapoaal  at  «Mrt«ting 
stocks  and  inventorlea. 

It  is  not  absolutely  clear  that  the  dis- 
tributors and  retailers  would  be  afforded 
protection  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  itself  to  cover  this  contingency. 

My  amendment  would  apidy  only  to 
those  packages  with  respect  to  which 
r^ulatimis  have  been  promulgated  and 
would  permit  distributors  and  retailers 
to  dispose  of  packages  which  were  in  in- 
ventory or  with  the  trade  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  regulation. 

The  language  is  needed  In  the  bill  it- 
self.  because  I  understand  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Adndnistration  declared  that  it 
could  not  issue  a  regulation  exempting 
merchandise  on  distributors'  and  re- 
tailers' shelves  covered  by  the  hazardous 
substances  law.  because  there  was  no 
spedflc  statutory  authority  permitting 
it  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  believe  the  administration  has 
any  objection  to  my  amendment.  It 
would  clarify  what  I  believe  the  commit- 
tee hitended  and  would  provide  protec- 
tion for  distributors  and  retailers  that 
will  certainly  be  needed,  considering  the 
millions  of  d(dlars  worth  of  merchandise 
which  will  be  covered  by  this  bill. 

There  is  bound  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
merchandise  in  the  pipelines  at  the  time 
of  promulgation. 

I  hope  that  the  chairman  will  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  be  added  as  a  cospoiuor  ot 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  CMdahoma  has  asked  imanimous 
consent  that  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
ihe  amendment. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  Senator  frtHU  Oklahoma,  and  I  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
accept  the  amendment.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  needed.  We  assume  that  the  Secre- 
tary's order  would  not  affect  products 
that  are  in  the  pipeline.  We  intended 
that. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
RiooKD  following  my  remarks  the  mate- 
rial that  appears  in  the  first  paragraph 
on  page  5  of  the  report 

It  la,  of  courae,  intended  that  no  regula- 
tion under  the  mandatory  or  discretionary 
aecticms  of  the  bill  should  take  effect  until 
the  manufacturers  involved  have  had  full 
opportunity  to  effect  any  necessary  packaging 
or  labeling  changes,  and  to  allow  reaaonable 
time  for  the  dlapoaal  of  eziating  atocka  and 
Inventorlaa. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
The  amendment  would  clarify  the  mat- 
ter. If  the  committee  has  no  objection, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment ott&^tA  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MomOHST]. 

The  amendment  was  acr«ed  to. 
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Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Ur. 
President.  I  wish  to  announce  my  sup- 
port for  Senate  bin  965,  the  tnith-in- 
packagtog  bin. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  my  State  of 
West  Vlntlnia.  and.  in  talks  with  my 
people,  I  find  great  concern  with  the 
rising  prices  of  food.  The  men  and 
women  who  have  retired  and  are  Uving 
on  social  security  benefits  and  others 
who  are  Uvlng  on  fixed  incomes  are  find- 
ing it  more  dlfflcult  to  purchase  their 
food  within  their  incomes. 

Although  this  bill  is  not  designed  to 
roU  back  the  cost  of  food.  I  must  agree 
with  BCrs.  Esther  Peterson,  Assistant  Sec- 
tary for  Labor  Standards,  that  it  will 
greatly  assist  the  shopper  in  selecting 
better  bargains.  The  provisions  of  this 
measure  wlU  clarify  the  siae,  quality,  and 
cost  of  products.  This,  alone,  wiU  be  of 
service  to  the  sh<H>I>er. 

The  blU  has  the  Interest  of  the  shopper 
at  heart,  and  it  win  provide  her  with 
Information  that  wlU  help  her  to  get  the 
most  for  a  shopping  dollar.  It  wUl  help 
to  make  comparisons  without  forcing  the 
sh<H>per  to  be  a  walking  digital  computer. 

BOW  mCH   n  THAT  nOTTT  ISO  CATSTTTt 

Mr.  KJfiNNEEJY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  I  for  one — and  no  doubt 
I  q>eak  for  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues— am  almost  awed  by  the  abiUty 
of  American  women  when  It  comes  to 
discovering  bargains  on  shopping  trips. 

They  seem  to  possess  the  best  qualities 
of  a  computer,  bird  dog,  statistician, 
home  economist,  quality  analyst,  and  the 
proverUal  budget-conscious  Scotsman. 

Therefore,  when  I  am  confronted  with 
an  academic  study  which  proves  that 
these  indomitable  shoppers  are  unable 
to  find  the  best  buys  in  our  supermarkets 
I  am  dumfounded. 

Recently  I  sptni  some  time  pondering 
a  heady  study  done  by.  Monroe  Peter 
Medman  of  Eastern  Michigan  Unlver- 
atty.  Wading  through  the  algebraic 
formulas,  quotients  and  0(»ifiision  ra- 
tios. I  realiied  that  our  American  women 
are  so  handicapped  in  the  supermarket 
today. 

The  only  conclusion  I  can  come  up 
with  is  that  there  Is  something  wrong 
with  the  system. 

In  the  study.  33  coUege-educated 
women  were  given  a  list  of  20  common 
items  to  buy  at  a  siu>ennarket.  They 
were  asked  to  perform  one  seemingly 
simple  task:  To  buy  the  most  economical 
package  of  each  of  the  20  products,  that 
is,  to  get  the  largest  quantity  for  the 
lowest  price. 

Of  the  690  buying  decisions  these 
women  made,  43  percent  were  wrong. 
On  the  average,  the  women  apent  11 
cents  more  out  of  each  sh<H>ping  dollar 
than  they  needed  to.  If  this  extra  ex- 
penditure were  extended  over  the  course 
of  a  year,  it  would  mean  that  the  budgets 
of  these  women  would  be  Increased  9 
percent. 

Certainly,  this  does  not  sound  like  the 
women  shoppers  I  know — especially  like 
one  I  know  very  weU.  But  the  study  has 
the  facts  down  in  black  and  white. 

Several  of  the  ixoduct  areas  where  the 
women  did  most  poorly  are  worth  noting. 


For  example,  only  one  chose  the  most 
economical  laundry  bleach.  None  chose 
the  correct  detergent.  Three  selected 
the  correct  pm>er  towels.  And  at  least 
20  of  them  failed  to  make  the  right  chc^ce 
in  potato  chips,  cola,  toilet  tissue  and 
toothpaste. 

This  rather  unimpressive  record  of 
achievement  was  accomplished  even 
though  the  shoppers  were  allowed  three 
times  as  much  time  for  each  declsicm  as 
the  average  woman  spends. 

And  why  aU  the  trouble? 

Because  the  shoppers  did  not  have 
the  information  truth  in  pn/»^f>giTig 
would  assure  them. 

Mr.  Friedman  also  noted  that  his  col- 
lege-educated study  group  should  be  the 
least  disadvantaged  of  American  women 
shoppers.  Indeed,  this  Is  a  vaUd  conclu- 
sion and  a  reason  for  us  to  react  most 
favorably  to  the  truth  in  packaging  biU. 

If  our  most  educationally  privileged 
consumers   all   within  an   age   bracket 


where  eyesight  and  stamina  are  best  run 
into  such  problems  with  supermaiket 
packages  today,  what  is  hmipening  to  the 
ones  without  these  advantages? 

How,  then  are  our  pooriy  educated  and 
our  senlcH'  citizens  doing? 

Obviously  we  must  conclude  they  are 
doing  worse.  And  unf(»tmiatdy  they 
are  exactly  the  ones  who  can  Ul  afford 
to  lose  the  pennies  and  dollars  these  mis- 
takes add  up  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  adc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tabulation  of  the  results  of 
the  Eastern  Michigan  University  study 
be  Inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
It  lists  the  20  products  purchased,  the 
number  of  shoppers  mining  errors  in 
each  product,  the  magnitude  of  the  error 
as  a  percentage  of  the  imit  price  of  the 
most  economical  package  and  the  total 
number  of  dollars  involved,  per  package 
and  over  a  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 


Confunon  value*  and  ealimaled  eoruumer  expenditures  for  £0  tupermarket  prodwAt 


Pnxluct 

Conlkuioni 

measure  1 

(total 

eiTora) 

Conhision 
measure  2 
(peroentaae 

Conkision> 

measures 

(welcbted 

•nor) 

Estimated 

annual ' 

oonsnmer 

expenditoies 

Canned  pearhet „ 

SlO 

2S.e 
zo 
e.0 

o.« 

11.0 
I2.« 

8.0 
14.0 

&0 

sao 

7.0 
22.0 

8s.e 

37.0 

ao 

22.0 

asLO 

ZO 
&0 
13.0 
0.0 
2.0 
6.0 
0.0 

lao 

32.0 

4.0 

03.0 

18.0 

ao 

10 

1.0 

24.0 

17.0 

ao 

S.0 
10.0 

laOA 
.20 
.28 

0 

.13 
.SB 

0 

.02 
.70 
.24 

LOl 
.40 
.48 
.06 
.OB 

X13 

ZOl 

0 

.37 
.00 

C»nne<ipe«s _.    _. 

t3.M 

Catsup 

Evaporated  milk 

4.10 
2.40 

Family  flour „    

Fronn  orange  Juice """ 

Oranalsted  nigar 

iMuntooOBo ::.:    

Liquid  bleMh 

Liquid  detergent .        . 

Liquid  ahampoo 

&80 
8.70 
e.40 
10  70 

laio 

X90 

6.20 

Mayonnaise . 

Paper  towels 

3.30 

Peanut  butter ~ 

4.(0 

Potato  diip* 

Powdered  deterient . 

X30 
5.30 

Soft  drinks  (eols) 

11.00 

13.80 

IHO 

BoHd  ilurlniinf . 

Toilet  Uaue 

Toothpwte '    " 

7.70 
&00 

Sow .      .           _      

lais 

.607 

121.x 

Its 

Mean 

14.1 

11.  s 

'A'-33 

>  Based  on  a  total  annual  supennarket  expenditare  of  $1,000. 

CLBVn  a  MOT  KNOUOR 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  criticize  the  truth  in  p«^irBg1ng  biU 
on  the  basis  that  it  is  unneeded  by  the 
clever  American  woman  who  shops  our 
supermarkets  should  spend  a  Uttle  time 
studying  a  study  done  in  California. 

The  survey  was  done  by  the  consumer 
counsel  to  the  Governor  of  California, 
Mrs.  Helen  Nelson.  She  reported  on  it 
during  Senate  hearings  on  this  bill. 

Five  housewives — three  of  them  col- 
lege graduates  and  two  with  2  years  of 
coUege — ^were  recruited  to  go  to  a  super- 
mailcet  and  attempt  to  make  the  most 
economical  buy  of  14  products  on  a  shop- 
I^nglist 

The  women  spent  varying  lengths  of 
time — an  considerably  more  than  the 
average  consumer  has  available — rang- 
ing from  25  to  60  minutes.  A  DePont 
survey  reports  that  the  average  shoiver 
buys  13.7  products  on  each  trip  to  the 
store  and  spends  27  minutes — ^including 
ehe^out  time.  From  the  comparison  of 
these  figures.  I  would  surmise  that  many 
of  our  American  women  long  ago  gave 


up  in  frustration  the  hopes  of  ever  de- 
ciding the  less  expensive  of  the  products 
on  their  list. 

And  weU  they  might.  For.  consider 
how  the  survey  shoppers  did. 

With  only  1  of  the  14  products  did  aU 
five  shoppers  succeed  in  identifying  the 
lowest  cost  item.  That  product  was 
Cheddar  cheese — ^in  random  weight  pack- 
ages but  priced  by  the  ixnmd. 

In  no  other  case  did  aU  succeed. 

With  2  of  the  14  products— rice  and 
toUet  soap — every  shopper  was  baflBed. 
Two  could  not  find  the  least  expulsive 
can  of  solid-pack  tomatoes. 

In  total,  they  succeeded  36  times  and 
failed  34.  They  spent  an  average  of  45 
minutes  in  the  effort — not  counting 
checkout  time — over  50  percent  more 
than  the  average  shopper. 

None  of  the  shoppers  made  a  lucky 
guess  in  toflet  soap — partly  because,  of 
course,  present  law  does  not  require 
quantity  designations  on  soaps.  Of  the 
25  different  toilet  soo^m  in  that  store 
only  5  carried  a  weight  designation. 
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on  the  assump- 

iucts  generally 

range — ^whysuch 

would  be  nec- 

answers  weU 


Why  did  they  havf  so  much  trouble 
with  rice — a  staple  in  knost  households? 
Of  the  14  choices  ava^able,  not  one  was 
a  pound  package. 

One  might  ask- 
tion  that  competing 
fall  into  the  same  prlt 
careful  scrutiny  of 
essary,  or  even  deslral 

The  California 
why  a  housewife  whj]  feels  a  need  to 
watch  the  budget  woiild  go  through  Just 
such  calculations: 

For  example,  in  the!  supermarket  that 
day  there  were  six  possible  choices  of 
salt.  The  price  ran^e  was  5  cents  to 
$1.46  a  pound — but,  M  course,  none  of 
the  six  were  packaged!  in  pound  units. 

The  price  q?read  f  or  iMUicake  mix  was 
400  percent— from  12i£  to  47  cents  per 
pound. 

The  major  proUemj  for  the  survey 
shoiwers,  of  course.  ^M  that  so  few  of 
the  packages  came  m  half-pound,  or 
pound  units — not  eveh  staples  such  as 
rice.  11 

This  is  due— at  lean  in  some  part— 
because  manufacturer^  believe  in  "pack- 
aging to  price."  Th0»:efore,  they  wiU 
take  out  a  half -ounce  or  ounce  or  three 
ounces  rather  than  raise  the  price.  Such 
changes,  of  course,  demand  new  pack- 
aging. And  who  pays  for  these  new 
packages  which  look  i  s  if  they  contain 
as  much  as  the  old  iiit  do  not?  The 
consumer. 

Mr.  President,  aU  the  truth  in  pack- 
aging bin  would  do  is  require  that  these 
packages — ^for  which  the  consumer  is 
paying — serve  to  tell  that  consumer  how 
much  of  what  she  is  buying. 

It  sounds  like  a  rea  ^>nable  request  to 
me— and  a  reasonable  aiU. 

Mr.  President,  I  asc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  results  of  the  California 


survey  be  Inserted  at 

RiCORO, 


There  being  no  obj^cm. 
ordered  to  be  printed  Mi 
foUows: 


Produa 


Rice 

Canned  soUd-padt  UmMoii.. 
Hot  cereal 

Cheddar  cheese .. 

Tuna 

Bait -Miril"""!!!"!; 

Imitation  maple  «yriin 

Pancalcemix 

Peanut  batter ,.,. 

Liquid  detergent  for  dlshwairiil  3 1 
Liquid  shampoo..     ... 

Toilet  soap 

Toilet  tissue 

Canned  dogfood 


Total. 


.his  point  in  the 


survey  was 
the  RccoRo,  as 


Number 

•ocoeed- 

inc 


Number 


34 


coMBuicns  BEmcrrr  mqai  faix  packaoino 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
seldom  that  we  have  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress bills  that  have  such  widespread 
benefits  as  S.  985,  thk  Pair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act.  Ev(  ity  American  con- 
sumer stands  to  gain  ii  i  measurab^  with 
passage  of  this  act,  and  I  feel  prlvUeged 
to  have  been  a  cospoiuor.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senatci^  from  Michigan 
deserves  great  credit,  to 
introduction  of  this  bi  j 
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not  only  for  his 
but  for  his  per- 


10 


slstent  and  effective  «^iimpi^igntny  f of  us 
passage. 

For  many  years,  the  American  house- 
wife has  been  a  confused  and  petplexed 
buyer— not.  Heaven  knows,  because  ot 
any  InablUty  or  Inadequacy  on  her  part, 
but  because  she  could  Just  not  keep  up 
with  the  mental  arithmetic  needed  to  do 
the  fine  Job  of  comparison  buying  for 
which  she  and  aU  Americans  take  pride. 

Yankee  ingenuity  is  a  term  of  endear- 
ment to  most  of  us.  It  is  an  aspect  of 
Americanism  w«  cherish,  and  it  should 
apply  to  the  customer's  skill  in  finding  a 
bargain  Just  as  much  as  to  the  manu- 
facturer's sklU  in  making  the  item  at  a 
lower  cost.  It  does  not  imply  any  license 
to  take  advantage  of  buyers  through  con- 
trived deception — and  protection  of  the 
entire  public  from  such  practices  is  the 
simple  and  basic  essence  of  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 

The  bill  is  Intended  to  accomplish  two 
things — to  inform  consumers  adequately 
of  the  quantity  and  composition  of  pack- 
aged commodities,  and  to  promote  pack- 
aging practices  that  wlU  provide  con- 
sumers a  better  basis  for  comparing 
prices  of  competitive  products.  These 
objectives  would  be  achieved  by  requir- 
ing that  package  labels  bear  direct,  easily 
understood  Information  concerning  the 
manufacturer,  the  ingredients  and  the 
net  quantity  of  the  contents  in  stand- 
ardized units  without  misleading  words. 
When  circumstances  prove  it  necessary, 
the  bin  also  authorizes  the  government 
to  prescribe  the  exact  meanings  for  often 
used,  vague  words  such  as  "smaU," 
"medium,"  "large"  and  "individual  serv- 
ing" and  to  require  manufacturers  to  dis- 
tribute and  market  their  products  in 
standardized,  reasonable  w^hts  or 
quantities  so  as  to  prevent  flooding  the 
marketplace  with  a  senseless  and  confus- 
ing number  of  choices. 

Opposition  to  this  bUl  has  stemmed 
largely  from  businesses  with  varying 
packaging  and  net  quantity  require- 
ments, and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
many  other  concerned  members  that  aU 
such  considerations  were  carefuny  re- 
viewed. The  biU,  as  reported,  goes  far  to 
meet  the  objections  of  the  manufacturers, 
yet  still  protects  the  interests  of  the 
American  consumer. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  held 
10  days  of  hearings  on  S.  985  and.  In 
addition,  reviewed  five  volumes  of  testi- 
mony taken  over  the  previous  5  years 
on  this  broad  subject.  The  committee 
held  seven  executive  sessions  to  weigh 
the  many  facts  and  wrote  and  rewrote 
the  bill  many  times  to  Insure  that,  in 
language  and  Intent,  this  final  biU  wlU 
not  unduly  hamper  innovation  or 
progress  in  the  many  industries  con- 
cerned. 

I  believe  we  have  produced  in  this 
legislation  minimum  interference  of 
American  business  consistent  with  the 
high  purposes  of  protecting  the  Ameri- 
can public.  I  am  proud  to  have  con- 
tributed to  it. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  S.  985. 

XVXBTONX  IS  PXOTBCTXD 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  aUay  the  fears  of  some  Monbers 


of  the  Senate  that  S.  985  would  create  a 
situatkm  where  a  runaway  administra- 
tive agency  would  be  in  a  position  to  sub- 
Jugate  the  rights  of  citizens,  I  should 
like  to  explain  the  procedural  safeguards 
which  the  UU  contains.  The  regulatory 
responsibiUty  for  promulgating  regula- 
tions under  this  act  is  divided  between 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Tlie  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
catlcm.  and  Welfare  would  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  packaging  and  i*h*Hrtg  of 
aU  consumer  commodities  whl(±i  are 
foods,  drugs,  devices,  or  cosmetics  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  The  Fedcaral  TVade 
Commission  would  have  Jurisdiction  over 
aU  other  consumer  commodities. 

If  the  promulgating  authority  has 
retsaa  to  believe  that  the  weights  or 
quantities  in  which  any  consumer  com- 
modity is  being  distributed  for  retail 
sale  are  likely  to  impair  the  ability  of 
consumov  to  make  price-per-unlt  com- 
parisons, this  authority  must,  under 
sectlcm  5(d)  of  the  Mil,  conduct  a  hear- 
ing in  compliance  wiUi  section  7  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  In  order 
to  make  such  a  determination.  Section 
7  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
sets  out  the  rules  governing  such  hear- 
ings. It  itrovides  that  a  presiding  ofBcer 
shaU  sit  with  authority  to  administer 
oaths.  Issue  subpenas,  rule  upon  offers 
of  proof  and  receive  evidence,  regulate 
the  course  of  hearings,  make  decisims 
or  recommend  decisions,  and  take  any 
other  action  authorized  by  agency  rule. 
This  section  further  provides  that  the 
proponent  of  a  regulation  shaU  have  the 
burden  of  iMX>of .  It  provides  that  ev«7 
party  shaU  have  the  right  to  present  his 
case  or  defense  by  oral  or  documentary 
evidence  and  to  conduct  cross-examkia- 
tlons.  Certainly  this  procedure  affords 
every  right  and  opportunity  to  one  whose 
vncOceB  are  beiiog  challenged,  but  this 
is  only  the  start  as  far  as  the  promulgat- 
ing authority  is  concerned.  If  as  a 
result  of  this  hearing  the  promulgating 
authority  decides  to  promiilgate  regula- 
tions, it  must  puUlsh  such  determination 
In  the  Federal  Register.  Within  60  days 
after  the  publication,  any  producer  or 
distributor  affected  may  request  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  participate  In 
the  devdopment  of  a  voluntary  induct 
standard  for  such  commodity. 

Once  this  request  is  made,  members 
of  a  Standard  Review  Committee  have 
12  months  in  which  to  propose  a  stand- 
ard. A  6-month  extension  would  be  per- 
mitted if  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  be- 
Ueves  that  a  standard  will  be  published 
within  a  reasonable  time.  If  no  volun- 
tary standard  is  reached,  the  promulgat- 
ing authority  then  may  promulgate  regu- 
lations pursuant  to  and  subject  to  Judi- 
cial review  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (e) ,  (f ) .  and  (g)  to  section  701 
of  the  Federal  FDOd,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  These  sections  provide  for  the  au- 
thority to  promulgate  regulations. 

Section  (e)  provides  that  any  action 
for  the  issuance  of  any  regulation  shaU 
be  begim  by  a  proposal  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  any  Interested  party.  The  Sec- 
retary then  shaU.  by  order,  aet  upon 
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such  proposal  and  shall  make  sueh  order 
pubUe.  TbiM  (H?der  shall  become  effectlTe 
at  such  time  as  the  Seeretaiy  spedfles 
but  not  prior  to  such  time  as  Is  allowed 
(or  objections.  Section  (e)  (2)  provides 
that  any  person  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  such  order  may  file  an  ob- 
jection on  or  before  the  30th  day  after 
the  date  on  which  the  order  was  en- 
tered. Further,  that  such  objection 
shall  operate  to  stay  the  effectiveness  of 
those  provisions  of  the  order  to  which 
the  objections  are  made.  The  Secretary 
thereuiTon.  after  the  time  for  filing  objec- 
tions has  expired,  shall  publish  a  notice 
in  the  Federal  Register,  specifying  those 
parts  of  the  order  which  have  been  stayed 
and  if  no  objections  have  been  filed,  state 
that  fact. 

Section  (e)  (3)  provides  for  the  hold- 
ing of  public  hearings.  It  provides  that 
any  interested  person  may  be  heard  in 
person  or  by  representative  and  that, 
after  the  hearings,  the  Secretary  shall, 
by  order,  act  upon  such  objections  and 
make  sueh  order  public. 

Section  (f )  provides  for  the  filing  of  a 
I>etitlon  with  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals by  any  person  who  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  Secretuy's  order. 
This  section  also  provides  for  hearings 
and  gives  Jurisdiction  to  the  coiut  to 
afBrm  or  to  set  aside  the  order. 

Section  (g)  provides  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  copies  of  the  transcript  to  any 
Interested  party  and  further  provides 
that  sueh  transcript  shaU  be  admissible 
in  certain  other  prooeedlnga 

Under  these  procedures,  then,  a  party 
has  the  right  to  two  administrative 
hearings  in  which  he  can  present  evi- 
dence and  cross-examine,  and  so  forth. 
He  can  avail  himself  of  the  voluntary 
proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
meroe.  Finally,  any  regulations  pro- 
mulgated are  subject  to  Judicial  review 
by  the  dreult  court  of  appeals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  rights  of  par- 
ties are  adeouately  protected  by  this  pro- 
posal. I  submit  that  many  Industries 
will  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  vol- 
untary standards  section  of  the  bill. 
Certainly  if  industry  disagrees  with  any 
proposed  regulations  which  the  Federal 
Timde  Commission  or  the  De^trtment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  eon- 
templates,  it  wlU  have  ample  oiqwrtunity 
to  make  these  objections  known  by  Judl- 
elal  procedures.  Certainly  no  arbitrary 
regulations  will  be  Issued  under  the  biU. 
wummm  law  n  not  adcooatb 

Mr.  DOUQLAS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  S.  985  is  not  needed 
because  present  law  is  adequate.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  It 
is  clear  that  both  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission are  empowered  to  move  against 
commercial  practices  that  are  of  a  false 
and  misleading  nature.  But  It  must  be 
shown  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence 
that  the  practice  Is  likely  to  deceive  the 
purchasing  public. 

The  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  aimed  not  so  much 
at  praetloes  that  are  false  and  mislead- 
ing—although admittedly  certain  false 
and  misleading  practices  are  covered  by 
the  bill— but  at  practices  which  deny  the 
consumer  the  opportunity  to  make  a  ra- 


tional determination  as  to  the  actual  cost 
of  vanrlng  sixes  of  packages,  and  the 
amount  contained  within  the  package. 

As  an  examide,  section  4(a)  (3)  of  the 
bin  requiring  that  the  net  quantity  of 
contents  shall  be  separately  and  accu- 
rately stated  in  a  uniform  location  upon 
the  principal  display  panel,  is  aimed  at 
correcting  a  practice  that  could  not  be 
reached  imder  present  law.  If  there  was 
a  deliberate  misstatement  of  the  net 
quantity  which  was  imtrue,  then  such  a 
practice  could  be  reached  imder  present 
statute. 

However,  if  the  statement  was  correct 
but  not  prominent  because  it  blended  in 
with  the  color  of  the  package,  then  the 
biu^n  of  proving  that  this  was  false  or 
misleading  or  deceived  the  purchasing 
public  would  indeed  be  a  tremendous  one 
to  carry.  This  Is  of  little  comfort  to  the 
consimier,  however,  who  cannot  find  the 
net  contents  on  the  package.  The  same 
may  be  said  In  regard  to  the  other  man- 
datory requirements  which  deia  with  the 
readability  of  the  content  statement. 
Neither  can  present  law  prohibit  the 
qualifying  words  or  phrases  by  which  the 
consumer  could  be  led  to  believe  that 
he  is  getting  more  than  is  actually  in  the 
package. 

Those  portions  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
the  necessity  of  stating  net  quantity  in 
oxmces  or  in  whole  units  of  pounds,  pints, 
quarts  and  the  authority  to  standardize 
packages,  are  aimed  at  the  elimination 
of  proliferation  of  weights.  Under  the 
present  situation,  the  consumer  Just  can- 
not intelligently  determine  what  size  is 
the  best  buy  for  the  money.  But  this 
practice  is  probably  not  false  and  mis- 
leading and  therefore  not  covered  by 
present  law. 

It  is  admitted  that  certain  practices 
covered  by  S.  985  could  probably  be  at- 
tacked on  an  individual  basis  imder 
present  statutes.  But  many  of  these 
practices  are  so  widespread  as  to  rmder 
the  task  of  a  case-by-case  attack  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

Under  present  statute,  the  Commission 
could  hold  a  trade  prturtice  conference 
and  promulgate  rules  thereunder  in  co- 
operati(Hi  with  indxistry.  But  adherence 
to  the  rules  would  be  voluntary  and  not 
mandatory.  Under  S.  985  the  regtila- 
tions  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  be  mandatory  and  have 
the  effect  of  law.  A  violation  of  this 
regulation  would  be  a  violation  of  law. 

Representatives  of  both  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  have  offered  testi- 
mony to  the  effect  that  they  cannot  cope 
with  these  problems  imder  present  law. 
One  has  only  to  look  on  the  supermai^et 
shelves  to  see  that  Indeed  the  problon 
is  not  being  met.  Congress  cannot  shirk 
from  its  responsibility  to  see  that  the 
consumer  has  the  benefits  of  this  bill. 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 
RUUNOS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  Interested  in  Internal 
Revenue  Service  rulings.  Due  to  the 
rather  complicated  nature  of  our  tax 
laws,  containing  as  they  do  many  excep- 


tions to  the  general  rule  that  all  Income 
is  subject  to  tax.  it  is  impracticable  if 
not  impossible  to  legislate  in  the  detail 
which  would  be  required  to  cover  all  jtoe- 
sible  cases.  Rulings,  then,  become  im- 
portant— sometimes  as  important  in 
practical  effect  as  the  law  itself. 

It  has  long  been  my  view  that  publicity 
and  public  disclosure  would  go  far  toward 
eliminating  favoritism  In  rulings  and  in 
seeing  to  it  that  rulings  do  not  stray 
f  nan  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  in  enact- 
ing a  given  statute.  For  this  reason  I 
have  introduced  a  bill,  S.  2047,  which 
would  require  the  publication  of  all  IRS 
rulings  involving  large  revenues.  My  in- 
terest was  pnunpted  somewhat,  although 
not  altogether,  by  the  raUier  mysterious 
negotiations  which  preceded  the  modi- 
fications made  in  the  rulings  governing 
the  Du  Font-General  Motors  divestiture. 

But,  important  as  it  is  to  maintain 
Integrity  and  equity  in  rulings  affecting 
a  limited  number  of  taxpayers  involved 
in  a  given  transaction,  it  Is  perhaps  more 
important  to  see  to  it  that  correct  rul- 
ings are  issued  when  those  rulings  may 
set  a  precedent  which  will  be  followed 
in  succeeding  similar  cases.  From  time 
to  time,  we  must  st(q>  and  examine  these 
px«cedential  rulings  and  see  whether 
we  are  on  the  right  track. 

What  particularly  concerns  me  today 
is  a  request  for  rulings  which  would  aJlow 
the  notorious  ABC  scheme,  which  has 
long  been  popular  in  the  oil  and  gas 
industries,  to  be  applied  to  a  particularly 
large  coal  operation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  reexamination  of  this  entire  line  of 
rulings  Is  needed. 

Last  fall,  the  financial  press  reported 
that  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  one  of  the 
largest  coal  producers  In  the  country, 
was  to  liquidate.  This  liquidation  was  to 
be  accomplished  by,  among  other  things, 
selling  the  coal  properties  and  related 
assets  of  Consolidation  to  Continental 
Oil  Co.  In  order  to  make  the  sale  at- 
tractive to  all  concerned,  the  ABC  type 
of  transaction  was  to  be  used. 

Heretofore,  the  ABC  transaction  has 
been  largely  confined  to  oil  and  gas, 
which  are,  of  course,  favored  industries. 
But  I  see  no  reason  to  compound  Inequity 
by  allowing  the  ABC  transaction  to 
spread  to  other  industries.  Indeed,  I 
would  hope  that  this  Consolidation 
Coal-Continental  Oil  transaction  might 
spur  Treasury  and  IRS  ofllclals  to  hand 
down  new  rulings  for  future  oil  and  gas 
ABC  cases. 

The  ABC  transaction  is  a  tax  dodge. 
pure  and  simple.  Taxation  is  the  princi- 
pal reason  for  setting  it  up. 

An  ABC  transaction  essentially  is  the 
equivalent  of  selling  a  property  subject 
to  a  mortgage  which  the  buyer  does  not 
personaUy  assume  and  agree  to  pay. 
Assume  that  A  sells  an  operating  busi- 
ness to  B — the  business  may  be  an  oil 
well,  or  it  may  be  an  apartment  build- 
ing. However,  assiune  that  A  retains 
the  right  to  a  production  payment — a 
pajrment  equivalent  to  the  current  price 
of  a  specified  number  of  barrels  of  oil — 
or  in  the  case  of  the  apartment  building, 
a  mortgage,  which  is  not  much  different 
from  the  production  payment.  Then 
suppose  that  A  sells  the  production  pay- 
ment or  mortgage  to  C. 


From,  A's  standpolii;,  the  two  irans- 
actions  are  treated  th  i^  same— Uiey  both 
result  in  a  capital  giiln— or  loss— to  A 
depending  upon  his  ctst  or  other  basis 
whether  It  is  the  apai '  ment  building  or 
oil  well  which  is  being . ;  >ld. 

However,  the  slmilifity  between  the 
oil  well  and  the  aparti^ent  building  ends 
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<>t   the   apartment 

ital  income  after 

depreciation  Is 

he  must  pay  off 

rter  tax"  dollars. 

well,  however,  B 

ving  the  produc-. 

Ich,  in  the  typical 

to  as  much  as 


here.    In  the   case 
building,  all  of  the  r< 
ordinary  expenses  ari. 
taxable  income  to  B  ai 
the  mortgage  out  of 

In  the  case  of  the  o 
Is  not  considered  as  rt 
tion  payment  at  all — w 

case,  may  well  amoui. 

85  percent  of  the  incotne  from  the  well. 
Thus,  In  this  case  B  1^,  in  effect,  paying 
the  production  payment  out  of  "before 
tax  dollars."  Certalnlii  this  privilege  of 
paying  off  capital  Inti^ests  out  of  tax- 
free  doUars  Is  not  a  pHvilege  accorded 
ordinary  taxpayers.  At  the  same  time 
B,  in  the  case  of  the  olt  well,  claims  the 
right  to  take  the  operating  expenses  for 
the  entire  well  against  his  share  of  the 
Income  with  the  result  he  is  likely  to 
have  hardly  any  taxes  |tp  pay  while  he  is 
acquiring  a  full  hiterest  in  the  oil  well. 

At  the.  same  time  B  |s  paying  little  or 
no  tax  hi  the  case  of  thp  oil  well,  C  who 
18^  receiving  the  produicltlon  payment  Is 
receiving  cost  depletion!  On  this  payment. 
Thus,  he  is  amortizing  his  entire  cost 
over  the  period  he  receives  his  payments. 

The  C  who  has  the  mortgage  on  the 
apartment  house  farei  no  better  than 
his  counterpart  with  the  production  pay- 
ment despite  the  special  advantages  of 
the  B  with  the  oil  well.j  ^  The  C  vrtth  the 
mortgage  can  spread  his  cost  over  the 
period  of  the  mortgage  but,  presumably, 
any  excess  he  receives  I  ^interest  income 
and,  therefore,  ordinary  income. 

Tlie  crucial  difference  between  the  ABC 
transaction  in  oil  and  i  he  mortgage  for 
the   apartment,    therefjcte,   lies   hi    the 

Ao^*™^"'  °^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^t  that  in  the 
ABC  transaction  B  can  ^mortize  C's  cap- 
ital Interest  out  of  tax-free  dollars  rather 
than  the  "after  tax  dollttrs"  he  must  use 
in  the  apartment  case. 

In  the  proposed  ABC  transaction  In- 
volving the  coal  mines  Iqf  ConsolidaUon  • 
Coal,  the  buyer  of  thei  coal  properties 
Continental  Oil,  will  pajr  over  to  C— the 
buyer  of  the  production  payment  reserved 
by  Consolidation  Coal-*^460  million  of 
the   profits   derived   frfcjm    Continental 


In  order  to  save  Senators'  time  X  shall 
hot  read  the  proxy  statement  which  de- 
tails this  transaction,  but  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  Insert  in  the  Rxcoao  at 
this  point  that  part  of  the  proxy  state- 
ment which  details  this  transaction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proxy 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printMl  in 
the  RccoRD,  as  follows: 


.1  mines.  Con- 
lax  oh  the  $460 
'  be  buying  the 
profits.    And. 


Oil's  operation  of  the  c^ 
tinental  OH  will  pay  no 
million  of  profits.    It  w 
coal  mmes  with  untaxtw  ^.^..v, 
neither  ConsolidaUon  C6al  nor  C— the 
buyer  of  the  production  payment— will 
pay  a  tax  on  the  $460  million  of  profits. 
Consolidation  Coal  Co!  has  now  speUed 
out  In  some  detail  to  Its  ^roxy  statement 
dated  May  16,  1966,  just  how  its  trans- 
action  is   to   work.    Ceiitato  favorable 
rulings   must   be   obtal*d   frwn   IRS. 
Since  the  stockholders'  rieting  which  is 
10  approve   the  transatilon  has  been 
Kheduled  for  June  21,  t  would  assume 
mat  Treasury  and  IRS  offlclals  are  under 
some  pressure  -to  -issue 
favorable -rulings  wlthhi 
days. 


the  necessary 
the  next  few 


COMBOLXDATIOIT   COAL  CO,  InC, 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Man  •!«»  i*««. 
To  the  Shdreholdert: 

There  Is  now  being  transmitted  to  you 
proxy  material  which  describes  In  detail  the 
ternu  of  our  proposed  transacUon  with  Con- 
tlnentel  Oil  Company  originally  announced 
last  October  and  the  action  you  are  being 
aslied  to  take  at  the  Special  Meeting  of 
Shareholders  scheduled  to  be  held  on  June 
21,  1966.  The  proposed  transaction  involves 
the  sale  of  a  Production  Payment  reserved 
from  our  coal  properties  for  $460  million  In 
cash  and  the  sale  to  a  subsidiary  of  Contl-. 
nental  Oil  Company  of  the  balance  of  our 
interest  In  coal  properties  and  certain  other 
assete  In  return  for  1.000,000  shares  of  Con- 
tinental's Common  Stock  and  the  assump- 
tion by  Continental  of  cerUln  of  Consol's 
liabUiUes. 

After  completion  of  these  two  sales  your 
Company  will  liquidate  by  dUtrlbutlng  to 
Its  shareholders  all  of  Its  assets  (after  pro- 
vision for  remaining  claims  and  liabilities), 
which  win  consist  of  $460  million  in  cash 
received  from  the  sale  of  the  ProducOon  Pay- 
ment, the  1,000.000  shares  of  ConUnental's 
Common  Stock  received  from  Continental, 
the  3.500,000  shares  of  Common  Stock  of 
Chrysler  Corporation  presently  owned  by  the 
Company,  and  cash  and  miscellaneous  secu- 
rities which  will  be  sold  or  dUtrlbuted  In 
kind.  As  Indicated  In  the  Proxy  Statement, 
shareholders  will  receive  a  liquidating  dU- 
trlbuUon  or  distributions  which,  on  the  basis 
of  May  6.  1966  market  prices,  would  have 
an  estimated  toUl  value  of  approximately 
*72.50  per  share.  During  the  nine  calendar 
months  preceding  the  announcement  of  the 
proposed  transacUon  with  Continental  la 
early  October  the  market  value  per  share  of 
the  Company's  stock  ranged  from  a  low  oT 
46%  to  a  high  of  56%. 

The  program  as  outlined  will  permit  the 
Company  to  distribute  its  Chrysler  stock  to 
shareholders  without  payment  of  a  corpo- 
rate tax  by  the  Company  on  the  $77,755,000 
of  unrealized  appreciation  In  the  value  of 
Chrysler  stock  as  of  May  6,  1966.  If  the  to- 
tal market  value  of  the  stock  and  ca«h  re- 
ceived by  a  shareholder  on  the  day  of  dis- 
tribution exceeds  the  tax  basis  of  his  Con- 
sol  shares,  the  gain  to  such  shareholder  (as- 
suming the  shares  are  capiui  assets  in  bis 
bands)  will  be  taxed  as  a  capital  gain. 

As  originally  announced,  consunUnatlon 
of  the  proposed  sales  and  liquidation  Is  sub- 
ject to  various  conditions.  Including  share- 
holder approval  and  the  receipt  by  ■  the 
Cptapany  of  a,  saUsfactory  ruling  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  Company  has 
applied  for  such  a  ruling  and  if  it  Is  not  re- 
ceived prior  t©  the  meeting,  consideration 
of  the  program  by  shareholders  may  be  post- 
poned until  a  satisfactory  ruling  Is  forth- 
coming by  adjoiurnlng  the  meeting  to  a  later 
date.  or.  If  approprUte,  calling  a  new  meet- 
ing for  a  later  date. 

The  management  and  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Company  believe  that  these  proposals 
are  In  your  best  Interests,  and  urge  that  you 
signify  your  approval  by  voting  "for"  the 
proposals  on  the  enclosed  proxy.  Please  sign 
and  return  the  proxy  in  the  postage-prepaid 
envelope  provided. 

Very  truly  youra, 

GCOKCE  H.  Lovz, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

G.    A.    SHOEMAKn, 

President. 


ftau  or  Cota.  PaoMJtiil 

tlie  Agreement  provide*  that  on  the 
Closing  Date  (denned  therein)  Oqpao!  wUi 
aell  and  transfer  to  Continental's  Subsidiary, 
subject  to  the  Production  Payment,  all  of 
Ck>nsol's  then  existing  assets  and  business  as 
a  going  concern,  except  the  assets  Ustad  In 
Appendix  A  to  the  Agreement  (the  "Ex- 
cluded Assets")  but  including  tbe  outstand- 
ing capital  stock  owned  by  Conaoi  In  oertala 
of  ita  subsidiary  and  afUUted  corporations, 
and  Consol's  rlghu  to  the  use  at,  its  name. 
The  assets  to  be  sold  wUl  Include,  without 
UmitaUon,  all  assete  (except  tlie  Excluded 
Assets  but  Including  all  other  cash  and  secu- 
rities) reflected  in  Consol's  oonaoUdated  July 
31.  1965  Balance  Sheet,  with  such  changes 
therein  as  shaU  have  occurred  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  businaes  between  such  date 
and  the  Closing  Date  and  such  other  changes 
as  shall  not  have  been  prohibited  under  the 
Agreement.  In  conslderatloa  therefor.  Con- 
tinental wUl  deliver  to  Conaoi  1.000,000 
sharea  of  Contlnental'a  Common  Stock  and 
ContinenUl'a  Subsidiary  wUl  undertake  to 
assume  (the  performance  of  which  under- 
taking wUl  be  guaranteed  by  Continental) 
all  of  Consol's  Uabllltlea  except  thcee  xcferred 
to  In  Appendix  B  to  the  Agreement  (the 
"Excluded  Uabllltlea"). 

The  Excluded  AsseU  consist  of  the  Pro- 
ducUon  Payment  (and  the  pRxseeds  ot  Its 
sale)  and  certain  cash  and  securiUes,  includ- 
ing 3.S00.000  shares  of  the  Common  Stock 
of     Chrysler     Corporation.    The     Excluded 
Uabllltlea  include,  among  others,  certain  of 
Consol's  long-term  debt.  llablliUes  acciulng 
subsequent  to  July  31.  1966  with  respect  to 
or  relating  to  the  sale  or  exchange  of  any 
of  the  Excluded  AsseU,  taxes   (other  than 
documenUry,    transfer    and    cerUIn    other 
taxes)    imposed  upon  Consol  or  any  of  its 
shareholders  arising  out  of  Consol's  perform- 
ance of  the  Agreement  costo  or  expenses  in 
connection    with    Consol's    dissolution    and 
liquidation  or  required  by  reason  of  the  exer- 
cise of  rlghU  of  dissenting  Consol  sharehold- 
ers, and  liabilities  for  any  borrowings  In- 
curred  by   Consol    to   discharge    any   other 
liabilities  specifically  not  assumed  by  Conti- 
nental's Subaldiary.    At  December  31,  1965. 
the  net  t>ook  value  of  Consol's  aaaeta  to  be 
sold  to  Continental's  Subsidiary  before  giving 
effect  to  the  Production  Payment  aggregated 
•280,571.000.    The  closing  sale  price  of  Conti- 
nental's Common  Stock  on  tiie  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  on  May  6,  1866  waa  $63,875 
per  share. 

The  Agreement  contains  certain  repre- 
sentations and  warranties  of  Consol  and  cer- 
tain covenants  by  Consol  concerning  the 
conduct  of  Its  business  and  other  matters 
pending  the  Closing  Date.  Conaoi  is  obli- 
gated, among  other  things,  to  conduct  Ite 
business  only  in  the  ordinary  course  and  not 
to  pay  dividends  In  excess  of  an  amount  fixed 
by  the  Agreement  (see  "Dividends"  herein). 
ContinenUI  has  agreed  to  pay  or  ass\une 
Consol's  reasonable  expenses  In  connecUon 
with  the  transactions  contemplated  under 
the  Agreement  (other  than  expenses  of  dis- 
solution and  llqvUdatlon  and  certain  other 
expenses  Included  In  Excluded  Uablllties) 
provided  that  such  transacUons  are  con- 
summated. 

In  accordance  with  the  Agreement,  Consol 
Win  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  that  Continental's  Subsidiary  may  use 
Consol's  name  after  the  Closing.  Consol  has 
also  agreed  that  after  the  sale  and  transfer 
of  Its  assets  and  business  pursuant  to  the 
Agreement.  It  wUl  distribute  to  Its  ahare- 
holders,  pro  rata,  the  shares  of  Continental's 
Common  Stock  received  by  Conaoi  under  the 
Agreement. 

It  U  expected  that  tbe  Closing  Date  for  the 
sale  and  transfer  of  assets  contemplated  by 
the  Agreement  wUl  be  June  M.  1908.  but 
Conaoi  and  Continental  each  haa  tbe  right, 
upon  notice  to  the  other,  to  poatpona  tbe 
Closing  to  a  date  not  later  tban  September  90, 
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1060.  XT  th*  Oloaliif  ti  not  <««tMin«»i>«^ 
on  or  baCoc*  Scptambtr  M.  1006.  tlth*  Oon- 
tUMntu  or  Cooaol  toMf  ttaanafter  t«rmin»t« 
tu  obligatlona  uadar  Um  Agraement  by 
noUo*  to  the  other. 

Ccmsumnutloa  of  tb*  AgreenMnt  1«  eon- 
dltloiMd,  amoof  othar  tbliigB.  upon  tb«  k^- 
proral  trf  Oontlnantal'a  •toekhoUlcra  of  the 
purchMO  of  Oooaol's  MMts  m  oontamitetod 
by  tbo  Agiaatiunt  and  upon  tbe  adoption  of 
tba  •  •  •  and  tb«  approTal  of  tho  aala  of 
Conaol'a  aaaata  and  ralatad  mattan  by  Con- 
aoll  aharaboldan.  Bub  party'a  obligation 
to  conaummata  tba  Agreamant  U  aubjact  to 
yarloua  othar  conditions,  including  tba 
racalpt  of  ruUnga  from  tba  Intarnal  Revenua 
Samoa  aa  to  oartaln  tax  oonaaquancaa  of  tba 
tranaactlon,  oplnlona  of  counaal  wltb  req;>aet 
to  varioua  mattan.  and  tba  abaanoa  of  any 
prooaadlag  aaaWng  to  prarant  or  Invalldata 
tba  oonaummatlon  of  tba  Agraament,  any 
InTaatlgatlon  tbat  mlgbt  avantually  In  any 
auob  proraarting,  or  any  dalm  or  demand, 
wblob  randara  It  Inadvlaabla  to  conaummata 
tba  Agraamant.  It  U  oontampaatad  tbat 
tbaaa  oondltlona  will  ba  oompUad  wltb  bafora 
tba  OloBlng,  but  altbar  party  may  walva  any 
condition  to  Its  obUgatlona  undar  tba  Agraa- 
mant. 

Tba  Agraament  may  ba  amandad  by  action 
of  tba  Board  of  Directors  or  autborlaad  com- 
mlttaa  or  oiBcars  of  eaob  company  wltbout 
furtbar  action  by  the  sbarebolders,  except 
tbat  no  amendment  shall  change  tbe  number 
of  shares  of  Continental  Common  Stock  to 
ba  laauad  pursuant  to  tbe  Agreement,  and  no 
amendment  shall  obange.  In  any  manner 
which  would  matarlally  and  adversely  affect 
the  rights  of  ConaoIM  sbarabotdars,  tbe  pro- 
Tlslona  with  reapact  to  tba  transfer  of  cer- 
tain or  Conaol's  assets  to,  and  the  assumption 
of  certain  of  Ita  llabUlttaa  by.  Continental's 
Subsidiary  and  tba  distribution  to  Consol's 
shareboldflrB  of  the  Coounon  Stock  of  Con- 
tinental rao^Ted  by  Conaol.  Under  tbe 
Agreement,  Consol  and  Continental,  by 
mutual  conaant  of  their  Boards  of  Directors 
and  without  further  action  by  the  share- 
holders, may  terminate  tbe  Agreamant  at 
any  time  prior  to  tbe  Closing  without  liabil- 
ity of  any  kind  on  tbe  part  of  either  Con- 
tinental or  Consol.  In  tbe  event  any  of  tbe 
oondltlona  to  the  obUgatlona  of  Consol  or 
Conttnantal  imdar  tbe  Agreement  are  not 
fulflllad  prior -to  or  on  tbe  Cloalng  Date, 
Consol  or  Contlnental,  as  the  case  may  be, 
may  elect  to  terminate  Its  obllgatloxks  under 
the  Agreement  without  fxirtber  shareholder 
action. 

■4LB  OV  nOBOcnON  PATICSMT 

The  ooal  proparUea  to  be  sold  to  Conti- 
nental's Subsidiary  wlU  be  subject  to  a  ra- 
aenred  Production  Payment  In  tbe  primary 
amount  at  6400A».000,  which  Consol  wUl 
slmultansousty  seU  to  William  Coal  Corpora- 
tion ("WUllam").  The  capital  stock  of  WU- 
Item  la  owned  by  Lahman  Brothers,  an  In- 
Testment  banking  Aim  and  certain  of  Its 
key  employees  and  members  of  their  families. 
Wllllara  propoaea  to  barrow  tbe  amount 
necessary  to  purchase  the  ProducUon  Pay- 
ment from  a  group  of  Institutional  lenders 
headed  by  First  NaUonal  City  Bank,  New 
Tork,  such  loan  to  be  secured  by  a  mortgage 
•nd  deed  of  trust  on  tbe  Production  Pay- 
ment. 

Tba  proparttaa  to  ba  subject  to  the  Pro- 
duction Payment  wni  Include  all  of  Conaol's 
coal  raaacree  existing  as  of  the  Cloalng  Data 
(except  oertaln  specUed  propertlee)  and  all 
of  Consol's  future  royalty  Inoome  from  such 
nmvmm.  The  coal  leaaad  by  Conaol  to  four 
oMnpwilea  In  which  It  Oaa  an  Intaraat 
(Mathles  Coal  Co..  Haimar  Coal  Co..  Bishop 
Ooal  Co..  and  Itmann  Ooal  Oo.)  wlU  ba 
among  the  raaarves  secluded  from  the  Pn>- 
duettoa  Payment,  but  the  royaltlea  raoalvad 
vadar  tte  laaaaa  to  tbaaa  ««— r*nlia  will  ba 
M^tMM  to  tba  PrMtaetkm  Paymmt.  Atoo 
raoluded  froat  Um  Pcoduotlon  Paymant  an 


aU  non-«oal  operations  and  reoelpta  under 
InsUllmant  sale  oontraota. 

After  Ita  sale  of  the  Production  Payment 
for  #460.000,000  Conaol  wlU  have  no  further 
Intereet  In  tbe  ooal  pn^MrUea  subject  there- 
to, and  will  not  be  obligated  to  make,  or 
entitled  to  reoelTe,  any  paymenta  In  oon- 
nectlon  therewith. 

William,  aa  sucosesor  to  Consol's  Intersat 
In  tbe  Production  Payment,  wUl  raoelTe,  dur- 
ing tbe  entire  twm  of  the  Production  Pay- 
ment, 100%  of  all  the  net  lno(»ne  from 
the  royaltlee  dedicated  to  the  Production 
Payment.  In  addition,  William  will  receive 
during  the  first  month  29.175%  of  the  groes 
proceeds  from  coal  produced  frcMn  the  mines 
operated  by  Continental's  Subsidiary  In  the 
coal  reeerves  subjected  to  tbe  Production 
Payment  (Subject  Mines).  Thereafter,  the 
basis  of  payment  to  WUllam  wUl  change  to 
87%  of  tbe  "Net  Mine  Revenue"  attributable 
to  tbe  coal  mined  and  mAA  from  each  of  the 
Subject  Mines.  "Net  Mine  Revenue"  con- 
sists of  the  groes  proceeds  from  such  coal 
mined  leas  aU  direct  operating  costs  and 
expensee  related  to  tbe  production  and 
processing  of  the  coal,  depreciation,  royalties, 
ad  valorem  and  similar  taxes,  selling  expenses 
and  an  aUocatlon  for  administrative  over- 
head. 

Included  In  the  document  creating  the 
Production  Payment  wlU  be  a  schedule  show- 
ing tbe  balance  of  the  primary  siun  of  the 
Production  Payment  which  would  be  out- 
standing on  the  first  day  of  January  and  July 
of  each  year,  commencing  with  the  year  1968, 
''wnimlng  the  Production  Payment  were  to 
be  Uquldated  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 
If  on  the  first  day  of  January  or  July  in  any 
year  the  unUquldated  balance  of  the  primary 
sum  Is  greater  than  tbat  specified  In  the 
schedule  for  such  date,  then  WUllam  wUl 
thereafter  receive  for  the  coal  mined  during 
each  month  from  the  Subject  Mines  the 
greater  of: 

(1)  tbe  sum  of  an  the  amounts  determined 
by  multiplying  the  gross  proceeds  from  coal 
produced  from  each  of  tbe  Subject  Mines  for 
such  month  by  the  percentage  for  such  mine 
which,  bad  It  been  In  effect  during  tbe  pre- 
ceding month,  would  have  resulted  In  tbe 
receipt  by  WlUlam  of  «OiK)  per  ton  for  tbe 
ooal  produced  from  such  mine  during  such 
preceding  month;  or 

(U)  an  amount  equal  to  100%  of  Net  Mine 
Revenue,  plus  deprecUUon.  attributable  to 
aU  coal  produced  from  aU  of  tbe  Subject 
Mines  during  such  month. 

Tharaaftar.  If  on  or  before  any  subsequent 
January  l  or  July  1  tbe  unUquldated  balance 
of  the  primary  sum  of  the  Productk>n  Pay- 
ment BhaU  ba  leaa  than  the  amount  specified 
on  tba  achedule  for  that  date,  the  basis  for 
payment  to  WUllam  will  again  become  87% 
of  the  Net  Mine  Revenue. 

Consol's  coal  production  for  1065  was  ap- 
proximately 40^22,000  tons.  Had  tbe  Pro- 
duction Payment  been  In  effect  during  1065, 
the  revenuee  accruing  to  It  would  have  been 
approximately  044.162,000.  If  It  Is  assumed 
tbat  revenuee  accruing  to  the  Production 
Payment  woiUd  not  Increase  from  tbe  1065 
level,  i4>pUcatlon  of  this  amount  to  the  Pro- 
duction Payment  each  year  would  liquidate 
It  In  approximately  16  years,  and  the  total 
payments  to  WUllam  would  be  approximately 
0706,000,000.  However,  new  long-term  oon- 
traau  have  bean  negotiated  or  are  being  ne- 
gotiated, and  continental's  Subsidiary  wUl  be 
Obligated  (wblob  obligation  wlU  be  guaran- 
teed by  Contlnental)  to  Increase  the  pro- 
ducUva  oi4»aelty  of  Conaol's  mines  each  year 
to  a  marlmum  of  SS.700.000  tons  annuaUy  by 
1071.  The  total  cost  of  the  capital  expendi- 
tures for  new  mines  and  new  mine  expan- 
sions during  the  period  January  1,  1066  to 
December  SI,  1068  U  eatlmatad  by  Contlnen- 
tal to  ba  approximately  060,000,000.  Oper- 
atlng  ooeta.  of  ooursa,  cannot  be  predicted 
with  certainty:  however,  amming  produc- 
tion la  Incraaasd  to  the  capacities  to  which 


Continental's  Subaldlary  wUl  ba  obligated, 
and  assuming  there  are  no  obangea  from  the 
106S  level  at  price  reallxatlona  and  unit  oosts, 
the  Production  Payment  would  ba  Uquldated 
In  a  significantly  shorter  nimiber  of  years, 
and  the  total  payments  to  WlUlam  would  be 
lower. 

ITia  amount  of  ooal  required  to  discharge 
tba  Production  Payment  wlU  depend  upon 
the  rate  of  production  and  Nat  Mine  Reve- 
nue. If  the  Production-  Payment  should  be 
Uquldated  in  16  years,  at  that  time  approxi- 
mately 84%  of  the  coal  reserves  subjected  to 
the  Production  Payment  would  remain.  If 
the  Production  Payment  sboiild  be  liquidated 
In  a  leeser  number  of  yecuv,  a  sUgbtly  higher 
percentage  of  such  ooal  reeerves  would 
ronaln. 

For  financial  p\u-poaee.  Continental  plans 
to  capitalise  annually,  so  long  aa  any  porUon 
of  the  Production  Payment  remains  out- 
standing, tbe  costs  of  mining,  net  of  related 
Income  taxes,  attributable  to  thi  production 
of  coal  dedicated  under  the  Production  Pay- 
ment agreement  and  to  amortize  tbe  aggre- 
gate net  capitalised  mining  coats  over  Conti- 
nental's share  of  the  estimated  tonnage  to 
be  produced  In  a  30-year  period.  Including 
the  period  during  which  the  Production 
Payment  Is  outstanding.  For  Income  tax 
purposes,  such  costs  wlU  be  deducted  as  In- 
curred. Reference  Is  made  to  Note  B  to  the 
Pro  Forma  Combined  Condensed  Statement 
of  Income  of  Continental  elsewhere  herein 
for  an  indication  of  the  effect  of  the  capital- 
isation of  mining  costs,  net  of  current  year 
amortisation,  on  pro  forma  net  Income  for 
the  year  1065.  The  tn»Timiim  accumulation 
of  capitalised  mining  costs  dviring  the  period 
of  tbe  Production  Payment,  net  of  related 
amortisation.  Is  estimated  at  approximately 
0128,000,000  and,  based  thereon,  the  amorti- 
sation In  tbe  final  year  of  tbe  Production 
Payment  Is  estimated  at  approximately 
08,000.000. 

Consummation  of  the  sale  of  the  Produc- 
tion Payment  wlU  be  subject  to  various  con- 
ditions, Including  the  receipt  of  appropriate 
rulings  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
opinions  of  counsel  with  respect  to  various 
matters,  the  abaence  of  certain  Utlgation, 
and  tbe  completion  of  the  borrowings  by 
WlUlam  to  finance  the  purchase  of  the  Pro- 
duction Payment. 

PLAN   OP   COICPLXTX   UQtrmATION 

Under  tbe  Plan,  after  approval  by  share- 
holders of  the  foregoing  sale  of  coal  prop- 
ertlee and  reeerved  Production  Payment  and 
approval  and  adoption  by  shareholders  of 
the  Plan,  Consol  is  to  go  forward  with  the 
sales  and  reduce  to  caab  aU  of  Its  remaining 
assets  (consisting  solely  of  securities  and 
cash)  except  for  securities  to  be  distributed 
In  kind,  pro  rata,  to  shareholders.  At  the 
present  time.  It  Is  contemplated  that  tbe 
only  aacurltlea  which  wlU  ba  dlstHbutad  In 
kind  to  shareholders  wlU  be  tbe  3,600,000 
shares  of  Common  Stock  of  Chrysler  Corpo- 
ration currently  held  by  Consol  and  the 
1,<X)0,000  shares  of  Continental  Common 
Stock  to  be  received  pursuant  to  the  Agree- 
ment. However,  under  the  Plan,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Consol  may  direct  the  distri- 
bution in  kind  of  any  other  securities  owned 
by  Consol.  If  for  any  reason  the  sale  of  the 
ooal  properties  and  certain  other  assets  pur- 
suant to  the  Agreement  and  the  sale  of  the 
Production  Payment  are  not  consummated, 
Oonaol  WlU  not  proceed  with  the  Plan. 

After  payment  or  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  aU  debU  and  llablUtles  of  Consol 
(sea  tbe  Exdvided  UablUUea  listed  in  Ap- 
pendix B  to  the  Agreement) ,  tbe  remaining 
cash  and  aacurltlea  wlU  be  distributed  to 
Consol's  shareholders.  Except  for  a  reserve 
for  continganelaa.  aueb  dlstrlbuUon  must  be 
oompletad  within  tba  l2>month  period 
beginning  with  tba  data  of  the  adopUon  of 
the  Plan  by  Consol's  shareholdera  and  wUl 
ba  made  In  oompleta  eancallatlon  or  re- 
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demptUm  of  aU  of  Cooiol's  outstanding 
shares  of  Common  Stock,  i'pie  liquidation  of 
Consol  wUl  be  affeotad  im 
trlbutlons  with  tba  majoij  )>ortlon  of  Its  as 
gets  being  distributed  as  aoon  as  practicable 
after  tbe  sale  to  Continental  pursuant  to 
tbe  Agreement  and  tbe  safe  of  tbe  Produc- 
tion Payment.  Consol  wlU  thereafter  ba 
formaUy  dissolved  at  an  aj^^roprlate  time, 

On  the  basis  of  closing 
estimated  values  where 
(mavaUable)  on  May  6, 
Consol  Immediately  after 
the  propoeed  aalea  would 
value  of  approximately  07 
Ing  of  1,000,000  shares  of  Oontlnental  Com- 
mon Stock  at  063376,006i  or  063375  per 
share,  34K)0,000  shares  of  iphrysler  Common 
Stock  at  0167,600,000,  or  o44  P«'  share,  other 
securities  at  039,686,000  fbd  cash  or  cash 
Items  In  an  aggregate  amount  of  $481,616.- 
000.  From  these  assets  provision  wUl  be 
made  for  tbe  payment  qf  long-term  debt 
and  tbe  other  Excluded  liabilities  and  a 
reserve  wUl  be  set  up  for  other  possible  con- 
tingencies. Based  on  these  values  and  Con- 
sol's present  estimate  of  a»  appropriate  pro- 
vision for  such  liabUltles,  and  contingency 
reserve,  each  shareholder  Would  receive  upon 
liquidation  for  each  share  of  Common  Stock 
of  Consol  a  distribution  or  distributions 
having  a  total  value  of  approximately  072.00, 
consisting  of  approsimatety  "Hoo  of  a  share 
of  Oontlnental  Common  Stock,  s^oo  of  a 
share  of  Chrysler  Common  Stock  and  the  bal- 
ance in  cash.  If  any  otpbr  securities  are 
distributed  in  kind,  tbe  ani^unt  of  cash  dis- 
tributed wUl,  of  course,  bia  correspondingly 
reduced.  The  value  of  thk'  lUtlmate  distri- 
bution and  the  cash  Incliided  therein  irUl 
be  affected  by  fiuctuatlons  in  market  value 
of  the  sectirities  Involved^  by  increases  In 
Consol's  earnings  not  paldl  but  aa  dividends 
as  permitted  by  the  Agreement  and  expenses 
and  UabUltlea  of  Consol  ^ot  assumed  by 
Continental's  Subaldlary. !  In  accordance 
with  Its  established  practices,  the  New  York 
Stock  Bxtdiange  may  suspesid  the  trading  In 
Consol's  stock  upon  payme^^  of  tbe  liquidat- 
ing distribution.  { 

No  fractional  shares  of  ibe  stock  dlstrlb- 
.uted  In  kind  will  be  Issued  and  shareholders 
entitled  to  fractional  interest  in  these  se- 
curities wUl  receive  cash!  In  lieu  thereof 
based  on  market  prices  off  such  secwltlea 
on  the  record  date  fixed  for  tbe  liquidating 
distribution.  Sbareholdersj  of  Consol  wiU  be 
advised  at  a  subsequAt  mto  of  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  foUowed  Inlbrder  to  receive 
the  Uquldatlng  dlstrlbuUdd  to  which  thay 
are  entitled.  i 

CBANOX  OP  Niks 

Under  the  Agreement,  CmuoI  Is  obligated 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  |  be  necessary  In 
order  that  Continental's  Subsidiary  may  use 
Consol's  name  after  the  CJlDelng.  In  order 
to  permit  such  use,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
Consol  to  amend  its  Article*  of  Incorporation 
to  change  Its  name  prior  to  or  at  the  time 
of  the  Cloalng.  The  Boardi  of  Directors  rec- 
ommends to  shareholders  ISbat  the  proposed 
amendment,  which  would  change  the  name 
of  Consol  to  "Consol  Uquidatlon  Corpora- 
tion" be  adopted  and  thii  U  it  becomes 
necessary  to  change  tbe  niine  of  Consol  m 
order  to  permit  Consol  to  UulflU  Its  obliga- 
tions under  the  Agreemed^  tbe  officers  of 
Consol  ba  dbrected  to  execute  and  file  sm 
appn^irlate  amendment  t«|  the  Artlclaa  of 
Incorporation  with  the  Seci4tary  of  State  of 
PentuylvanU  prior  to  or  a^  {the  time  of  the 
Cloalng.  I 

VBIXBAI.  TAX  BOUIf  08 

Continental  U  raquastlngj  filings  from  the 
Internal  Bavanua  Service  Ho  tbe  effect  tbat 
'or  Federal  Inooma  tax  puiuoaaa  (l)  the  In- 
come attrlbuUbla  to  tha  rai  4rvad  Production 
Paymant  wlU  ba  tiriJhMitit  tkim  tba  tfiTOMt 


Income  of  Continental  or  Continental's  Sub- 
sidiary and  (U)  twtwing  costs  and  w«t«a  de- 
velopment expandltorea  Incurred  on  and 
after  the  data  of  purehaae  wUl  be  allowed  aa 
deductiona  In  computing  taxable  Inooma  of 
Oontlnental  or  Oontlnantal's  Subsidiary. 

Consol  is  requesting  rulings  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  the  effect,  among 
other  things,  that  no  gain  or  loss  wUl  be 
recognized  to  Consol  under  Section  337  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  upon  consum- 
mation of  the  sale  of  its  assets  and  the  Pro- 
duction Payment,  and  that  the  shareholders 
of  Consol  in  whose  hands  the  stock  of  Con- 
sol Is  a  capital  asset  wlU  realize  only  capital 
gain  or  loss  on  the  distributions  made  to 
them  upon  the  liquidation  of  Consol. 

The  foregoing  requests  are  now  pending. 

Contlnental  and  Consol  have  furnished 
certain  information  and  documents  to  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice with  respect  to  the  legaUty  of  the  pro- 
posed acquisition  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
Following  completion  of  such  submission. 
Continental  and  Consol  have  received  In- 
formal Indications  from  the  Department  of 
Jvistlce  that  it  has  no  plans  to  oppose  con- 
simimatlon  of  the  transaction.  In  addition. 
Continental  and  Consol  have  received  satis- 
factory legal  opinions  from  independent 
coxmsel  tbat  the  proposed  acquisition  does 
not  violate  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  aORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  read 
the  proxy  statement  In  vain  for  any  ex- 
planation— other  than  the  avoidance  of 
Federal  income  taxes — as  to  why  man- 
agement is  recommending  the  liquidation 
of  Consolidation  Coal.  Consolidation 
Coal  is  a  prosperous  company.  It  is  the 
world's  largest  coal  company  in  terms 
of  sales. 

The  proxy  statement  points  out  that 
on  the  liquidation  the  Company  can  dis- 
tribute its  3^  million  shares  of  Chrysler 
Corp.  stock  without  the  pasrment  of  a 
corporate  tax  on  the  unrealized  capital 
gain  of  approximately  $77  million.  No 
explanation  is  given  as  to  why  the  coal 
company  in  past  years  purchased  the  3  Vi. 
million  shares  of  Chrjrsler  stock  infft-fM 
of  paying  to  its  shareholders  profits  not 
needed  in  the  ooal  business.  The  avoid- 
ance of  a  surtax  under  section  531  on  un- 
reasonable accumulatlcHis  of  earnings 
may  be  one  of  the  unatmounced  reasons 
for  the  liquidation. 

The  proxy  statement  advises  that  the 
liquidation  will  not  go  through  unless  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  rules  that  sec- 
ticm  337  WiU  apply  to  their  situaUon  so 
that  no  tax  at  all  will  be  paid  at  the 
corporate  level  on  the  gain — ^In  excess  of 
$300  million— which  the  company  will 
receive  on  the  sale  of  the  production 
payment  for  $460  million. 

While  Consolidation  Coal  will  pay  no 
taxes  on  the  liquidation,  some  capital 
gains  may  be  realized  by  shareholders  on 
the  liquidation.  But  it  should  be  noted 
that  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  out- 
standing shares  of  Consolidation  Coal 
have  a  tax  basis  of  more  than  $64  a  share 
as  a  result  of  the  distribution  last  De- 
cember of  those  shares  on  the  liquidation 
of  M.  A.  Hanna  Co. — a  holding  company 
dominated  by  the  family  of  George 
Humphrey,  former  Secretary  (A  the 
Treasury.  Very  little  capital  gain  will 
be  realized  on  those  shares  on  the 
liquidation  of  Consolidation  Coal.  And. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  shares  of  Con- 
ooUdatton  Ooal  are  held  by  tax-exempt 
oiganizat^oDs    nor   how   many    shares 


having  a  low  tax  basts  will  be  contributed 
for  income  tax  purposes  before  the 
liquidation  to  tax-exempt  family  founda- 
tions, m  any  event,  the  capital  gain 
taxes  imposed  on  shareholders  win  be 
small  in  comparison  to  the  income  taxes 
avoided  at  the  corporate  levd  if  favorable 
tax  rulings  are  received  from  the  Service 
on  the  pn^Dosed  plan  of  Uquidatian. 

The  keystone  to  the  entire  plan  of  liq- 
uidation is  the  proposed  ABC  transac- 
tion— a  sophisticated  tax  glmmidc.  The 
proxy  statement  Informs  that  Continen- 
tal Oil  will  capitalize  on  its  books  "the 
costs  of  mining,  net  of  related  inoome 
taxes,  attributable  to  the  production  of 
coal  dedicated  under  the  production  pay- 
ment." That  is,  the  company  will  treat 
part  of  the  mining  costs  as  the  purchase 
price  of  the  coal  reserves  It  is  buj^ng  from 
Consolidation.  Thus,  on  Continental 
Oil's  books,  if  20  percent  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  coal  mined  goes  to  reduce  the  pro- 
duction payment,  30  percent  of  the  costs 
of  mining  wlU  be  capitalized.  By  the 
time  the  production  pajrment  has  been 
paid  for  in  full,  the  books  of  the  company 
will  show  approximately  $128  million  as 
the  cost  of  the  approximately  4.6  billion 
t(ms  of  coal  ranainlng  in  the  groimd. 
The  actual  costs  of  mining  the  coal  to  pay 
off  the  $460  million  wUl  be  greater  than 
the  balance  of  $138  million  since  the  128 
million  is  "net  of  related  Income  taxes." 
While  Continental  Oil  will  treat  part 
of  the  mining  costs  as  a  cost  of  acquiring 
the  coal  reserves,  the  proxy  statement 
says  that  Continental  Oil.  for  inoome  tax 
purposes,  will  deduct  all  of  the  mining 
costs.  It  is  asking  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  a  ruling  that  all  of  the  mining 
costs  will  be  allowed  as  current  deduc- 
tions. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  basis  on  which 
the  Service  can  rule  that  all  of  the  min- 
ing costs  in  an  ABC  transaction  are  de- 
ductible. The  Internal  Revenue  Code 
does  allow  the  deduction  of  capital  ex- 
penditures in  developing  a  mine,  but  the 
code  does  not  allow  the  deduction,  as  an 
expense,  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  mineral 
properties.  Under  the  code  the  costs 
of  acquiring  mineral  properties  are  re- 
covered through  the  depletion  allow- 
ance—cost or  percentage  depletion. 

If  Continental  Oil  were  required  to 
capitalize  the  portion  of  the  mining  oosts 
which  go  to  pay  off  the  production  pay- 
ment, it  would  be  entitled  to  deduct  those 
costs  through  cost  depletion  over  the 
life  of  the  coal  properties.  But  if  it 
claims  cost  depletion,  it  cannot  also  have 
percentage  depletlrai.  Since  percentage 
depletion  will  be  much  greater  than  the 
cost  depletion,  the  company  will  elect  to 
deduct  percentage  depletion  instead  of 
cost  deletion.  Continental  Oil  is  asking 
the  Service  to  rule,  in  effect,  that  it  can 
have  both  cost  depletion  and  peroentace 
depletion. 

ThR  proposed  liquidation  is  dependent 
upon  the  receipt  of  favorable  ruUngs 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  If 
the  Service  rules  adversely,  or  refuses  to 
rule,  I  cannot  see  that  the  public  interest 
will  be  injured  in  any  manner.  No  eco- 
nomic or  social  goal  is  aocompUahed  by 
the  liquidation  of  a  prosperous  coal  oom- 
pctny. 
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It  tb«  Service  were  to  ghre  a  faTOBEaUe 
tax  ruUns  OD  the  prapoied  ABC  tan»- 
•ction.  tn  my  opinioii  It  would  be  aOow- 
Inc  a  dedueUoQ  for  a  capital  espendl- 
tare  In  acquitlng  mineral  ptopwtiee 
which  is  not  allowed  by  the  Internal  Ber- 
enue  Code  nor  by  any  court  dediion. 

Although  the  proxy  statemaxt  to 
which  I  have  alluded  does  not  touch  on 
this  point,  the  purchaser  of  the  produc- 
tion payment.  "C— William  Coal,  the 
front  for  the  investment  bankers  In  this 
rase  can  probably  show  a  bookkeeping 
loss  cm  the  transaction  for  the  first  6  or 
«  years  through  the  magic  of  depletion. 
The  production  payment  can  then  be 
sold  again  and  the  new  purchaser  can 
go  through  the  same  process  of  avoicUng 
taxation  on  interest  income. 

Although  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  an- 
other faTorlte  tax  dodge  scheme  at  tliis 
time.  I  woxild  Just  point  out  that  the  in- 
siders at  Consolidation  Coal  last  year. 
when  this  liquidation  scheme  was  under 
active  consideration,  voted  themselves 
large  stock  options,  thus  defrauding  the 
general  taxpayer  and  their  own  non- 
insider  stockholders. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  follow  this  case 
closely.  I  hope  the  type  of  rulings  which 
have  been  issued  in  the  past  win  be  tight- 
ened, if  not  reversed  altogether.  Tax- 
payers engaged  In  these  operations  are 
not  paying  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden.  It  Is  high  time  we  put  a  stop 
to  the  ever-incrnslng  shift  of  the  tax 
burden  to  those  who  must  pay  taxes  on 
wages  and  salaries.  For  this  latter  group 
there  is  no  way  of  escape  and  avoid- 
ance. They  can  only  hope  that  the  day 
will  come  K^en  all  ta^qwyers  wUl  be 
treated  more  nearly  alike  so  that  their 
rates  can  be  reduced  without  a  cata- 
strophic loes  of  needed  Oovemment  reve- 
nues. 

AN  APPROACH  TO  PKACS  THROUGH 
DISARMAMENT  —  AN         INDIAN 

poarr  op  view 

Bir.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  had  the  opportimlty  and  honor 
since  I  have  been  in  Washington  of  talk- 
ing to  and  getting  to  know  Hon.  Dr. 
Pumendu  Kumar  Banerjee,  Minister 
from  India,  who  recently  delivered  a 
comxneneement  address  in  one  of  the  very 
fine  institutions  in  Colorado,  Western 
State  College,  at  Ounnlson,  Colo.,  on 
Friday,  June  3, 19e«. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  this 
address  and  I  must  say  that  although  it 
Is  extremely  well  delivered  and  well  ori- 
ented. It  Is  another  point  of  view— which 
I  believe  is  the  easiest  way  of  saying  it — 
because  I  do  not  particularly  agree  with 
Its  thesis. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  of  sufficient  Impor- 
tance with  respect  to  our  own  relation- 
ship with  India  and  other  countries,  par- 
tictilarly  with  the  disarmament  negotia- 
tions which  are  now  going  on  at  Oeneva. 
tlut  It  should  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

One  of  Dr.  Banerjee's  theses  is  that  we 
should  go  ahead  with  a  nonproUferation 
treaty,  even  unilaterally.  I  think  that 
there  Is  room  for  considerable  discussion 
on  this  point.  TMs  is,  at  least,  an  In- 
dian point  of  view,  and  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  com- 


mencement address  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
oaa  aa  a  meech  of  interest  to  all  Sena- 
ton  and  to  many  people  in  the  United 
States. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  addreas 
was  ordered  to  be  prtaited  in  the  Rcooib, 
asfonows: 

Al*  AFVaOACH  TO  PlMSl  TBBOiraB 
DBAUCAMBrr 

(CommenecBient  mAOxtm  by  Um  HOnontbl* 
Dr.  PumendD  Kumar  Banerjee,  UlnUter, 
EmbMsy  of  IndU.  %t  Western  SUte  Col- 
lege of  Colorado,  Onnnloon,  C<do.,  Friday, 
June  3,  19fle> 

I  consider  It  a  great  prlTllege  and  honour 
to  be  here  this  afternoon.  I  cannot  bTit  senae 
the  mystery  of  nature,  listen  to  its  music, 
enjoy  its  beauty,  and  draw  inspiration  from 
it.  The  magnificent  woods,  the  pure 
limpidity  of  the  lakes,  the  splendour  of  the 
snowy  mountains,  the  happy  murmur  of  the 
Ounnlson  river,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Black 
Canyon  provide  the  idyllic  backdrop  for  Ideal 
education.  It  can  be  said  of  Colorado  that 
nature  decorated  It  In  complete  leisure  and 
with  painter's  skin.  To  me.  studying  in  the 
midst  of  nature  tnlngs  nostalgic  memories  of 
the  "Shantlniketan,"  where  Poet  Rablndran- 
ath  Tagore  sought  in  India  to  recreate  the 
international  educational  institutions  of  an- 
cient India.  Tou  have  had  in  your  stirrovuMl- 
Ings,  and  I  am  sure  In  your  faculty,  a  perfect 
oombinatlon  to  achieve  your  motto:  Compe- 
tence, Conscience  and  Creativity.  These,  in 
turn,  will  enaUe  you,  as  you  enter  society  as 
its  partletpants,  to  attune  your  accomplish- 
ments and  your  attitudes  to  your  aspirations. 

■nie  community  In  which  you  wlU  play  aa 
active  role  is  fuU  of  problems.  But  no  prob- 
lem is  more  onerous  than  the  burden  of 
peace.  Both  India  and  America,  aa  the  two 
largest  Democradea.  have  to  bear  a  larger 
share  In  achieving  It.  Together  we  must, 
with  patience,  perseverance,  and  persistence, 
toU  to  extend  what  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
called,  the  period  at  peace.'  I  therefore  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject  of  Immediate 
Importance  to  the  surrlval  of  mankind.  In 
conquering  the  atom,  man  has  yet  to  conquer 
intolerance.  In  the  nuclear  age  in  order 
to  Uve  we  have  to  let  live;  to  survive  we  have 
to  suffer  ephemeral  ideas:  to  exist  we  have 
to  eo-exist.  This  Is  all  the  more  meaningful 
to  ycong  graduates  Uke  you  because  you  are 
entering  an  atomic  world  and  the  apace  age. 
Tour  rasponslbUlty  therefore  Is  all  the  more 
great  and  your  scholastic  preparation  is  all 
the  more  Important. 

Peace  today  Is  more  than  the  absence  of 
war.  For  in  a  nuclear  age  war  Is  unthink- 
able, though  there  are  some  who  do  not  share 
this  view.  The  weapons  that  are  at  the  dU- 
posal  of  man  provide  him  with  an  armoury 
of  destruction,  which  is  sotnetimea  patrlott- 
cally  called  defense.  But  it  Is  patent  that 
after  a  nuclear  war  there  Is  nothing  left  to 
defend  and  none  left  to  protect.  The  new 
technology  of  warfare  has  made  the  use  of 
force  unnecessary  both  conceptuaUy  and 
practically.  Force  can  destroy  peoples  and 
culture,  but  may  not  win  pohticaUy  relevant 
objectives.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  every 
one  of  us  to  take  Innovative  Inltlativee  to 
extend  the  period  of  peace.  I  agree  that  we 
should  not  compromise  with  evil.  Nuclear 
weapons,  not  nuclear  energy,  are  evils.  I 
do  not,  on  the  other  hand,  subscribe  to  the 
theory  of  demonology — the  division  of  na- 
tlona  and  peoples  into  good  and  evU — in  In- 
tamattonal  relations.  I  wish  to  speak  today 
on  the  problem  of  Disarmament  and  India's 
role,  which  is  as  significant  as  it  Is  sub- 
stantial. 

As  far  as  India  is  concerned,  the  drama  of 
disarmament  negotiations  has  a  prologue. 
That  explains  otir  special  position  In  the 
negotiations.  We  do  not  demand  of  other 
nations  what  we  ourselves  refuse  to  under- 
take.   Our  precepto  are  solidly  supported  by 


our  praetlM.  We  have  preferred  interna- 
tional interests  to  our  own  narrow  nsitlonal 
interests.  It  is  obvious  that  we  are.  more 
than  any  othsr  nation,  Immedlatdy  threat- 
ened by  a  nudsar  Power.  China  has  again 
exploded  her  third  and  mudi  bigger  nuclear 
device  on  May  9,  1068.  It  Is  generany  be- 
lieved to  be  more  advanced  technically  than 
the  earUer  two.  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McRamara  has  repeatedly  warned  the  XThited 
States  about  the  Chinese  menace.  Recently 
testifying  before  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atbmie  Energy,  he  said  that 
China  would  have,  within  four  years,  the 
deUvery  capability  for  nudear  warheads  to 
attack  any  area  within  a  radlue  ot  600  to  700 
miles.  Many  of  the  Indian  cities  are  well- 
wlthln  that  range.  Tet  we  have  denied  our- 
Eclves  the  nuclear  bomb,  which  Itidla  could 
admittedly  assemble  within  a  period  of  six 
to  eighteen  months. 

This  is  not  a  theoretical  claim.  Let  me 
present  the  facts.  India  Is  the  only  country 
besides  the  existing  nuclear  powers,  which 
has  got  a  chemical  separation  plant  in  opera- 
tion, producing  kilogramme  quantities  of 
plutonliun.  If  any  country  wishes  to  embark 
on  a  nuclear  weapons  programme.  It  must 
have  a  chemical  separation  plant  or  a  gaseous 
diffusion  plant.  India  has  this  facility. 
Senator  Robxbt  P.  KxtnnBr  pointed  out  In 
a  Senate  speech  the  other  day  that  "India 
already  poEseeses  weapons-grade,  fissionable 
material  and  coiild  fabricate  an  atomic  device 
within  a  few  months."  Yet,  successive  Prime 
Ministers  of  India  have  repeatedly  declared 
their  determination  not  to  manufacture  a 
bconb.  We  want  to  hamees  the  nuclear 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  But  the  world, 
especially  the  nuclear  powers,  should  not 
take  our  self-abnegation  as  a  part  of  our  duty 
and  their  right.  We  should  be  assured  of 
reasonable  hope  that  an  agreement  on  dis- 
armament will  be  signed  and  signed  soon. 
If  the  nuclear  powers  fall  to  agree  to  both 
non-dissemination  and  non-iH'oltferatlon,  In- 
dia may  be  forced  to  reconsider  her  decision. 
Being  a  democratic  society,  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment wUl  have  to  bow  to  public  de- 
mand. It  can  postpone  a  decision  but  cannot 
avoid  it.  For,  unlike  dicUtorships,  we  can- 
not ride  roughshod  over  public  senti- 
ment. Being  members  ot  democratic  so- 
ciety you  may  not  only  understand  our  posi- 
tion, but  also  an>reclate  it.  Where  the 
security  of  India  is  involved,  India  cannot 
rely  on  the  goodwlU  of  a  nuclear  power  alone. 
We  are  willing  to  accept  a  multUateral  guar- 
antee by  the  nuclear  powers  through  the 
United  Nations.  Nevertheless,  this  can  be 
only  an  ad  hoc  arrangement.  It  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  disarmament.  Security  is  not 
synonymous  with  protection,  irrespective  of 
the  might  or  the  sincerity  of  the  protector. 
Real  security,  we  believe,  lies  In  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  threat  rather  than  In  offering  aid 
to  the  victim  of  aggression.  In  a  nuclear 
attack  there  may  not  be  enough  time  for 
rescue.  It  Is  no  solace  to  the  victim  of  aggres- 
sion that  the  aggressor  has  been  later  p\m- 
ished  by  the  nuclear  powers. 

There  is  another  danger.  Nuclear  explo- 
sives are  relatively  cheap.  As  the  late  Dr. 
Homl  Bhabha.  Chairman  of  India's  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  once  explained,  a  ten 
klloton  explosive — that  is,  one  equivalent  to 
10,000  tons  of  TNT— would  cost  only  $350,000. 

Such  an  explosive  would  be  of  the  same 
order  as  the  Hiroshima  bomb.  Nuclear  ex- 
plosives are  thus  some  twenty  tlmee  dieaper 
and  thermonuclear  explosives  more  than 
500  times  cheaper  than  conventional  explo- 
sives of  equivalent  force.  Thus  there  is 
always  a  danger  of  nations  harnessing  nu- 
clear energy  for  explosives  ostensibly  for 
digging  a  tunnel  and  later  using  them  ss 
weapons.  It  Is  therefore  imperative  that  ws 
control  this  deadly  weapon  wMle  the  nations 
with  nuclear  potsatlal  are  few  and  still 
manageable. 
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There  Is  another  school  ^hlch  believes  In 
the  dietum  that  "a  eonvei  ttonal  armaments 
laoe  pcoduoes  instaUllty,  iniareaa  a  nueli 
armaments  raee  produei4  stairtllty:  th« 
reason  is  that  one  ocajun  S  up  a  pictim  of 
possible  victory,  whereas  t  ne  other  Innrrssos 
the  certainty  of  mutual  d  B^truction."  This 
view  has  been  advanced  b; '  lOeneral  d'Azmee 
Andre  Beaufre,  the  direct  a:  of  the  Fteneh 
Institute  of  Strategic  Stipes,  in  his  book 
"Deterrence  and  Strategy^."  Dr.  Hermaxm 
Kahn,  a  noted  American  ek)>ert,  thtnWng  of 
the  unthinkable,  has  expressed  the  view  that 
it  is  possible  for  America  tq  survive  a  nuclear 
war.  Thus  there  are  infilipntlal  exponents 
who  believe  that  nudeas  i  weapons  are  a 
stabiliser  of  peace.  ' 

This  may  be  a  tranquil]  Iter  to  peace  and 
not  the  remedy  for  the  <Usease — and  even 
stability,  I  submit,  U  a  retatlve  concept.  If 
It  is  true  that  conventional: armaments  offer 
no  stablUty,  then  it  is  eqUoiy  true  of  nu- 
clear we^;»ns.  It  canndf  be  said,  even 
today,  that  nuclear  wef^iMis  are  the  last 
word  in  weapons  sophistication.  "ITie  nu- 
clear bomb  Is  only  a  part  o|  a  whole  complex 
of  the  modem  armoury,  which  includes  such 
Inhuman  refinements  as  lethal  and  inca- 
pacitating gases  and  kUler  germs — the  so- 
called  Bacteriological  and  (filanloal  weapons. 
The  Invisible  laser  beam  la  Mready  being  put 
to  Industrial  uses  and  ma»|  be  soon  tamed 
and  employed  by  the  mUilUry.  It  oould,  as 
a  weapon,  kill  himian  beings  without  de- 
stroying human  creations  like  buildings  and 
monuments.  It  could  posiibly  reduce  even 
the  nuclear  weapons  to  the  status  of  another 
conventional  we«4>on.  Thia^  burden  of  my 
song  today  is  that  the  reflnfikient  of  weapons 
is  unending  and  India  str^igly  rejeota  the 
view  that  nuclear  wei4X>nsi  are  a  stabilizing 
factor  in  the  promotion  of,  ^orld  peace. 

An  idealist  like  Mahatou  Oandhl  would 
perhaps  say  that  we  are  flgbting  the  wrong 
battle.  We  should  not  flgai  the  bomb,  but 
the  psychological  factor  b^iind  it,  the  idea 
of  violence  as  an  arbiter  of  j  disputes  among 
nations.  The  world  today  ^t|lll  subscribes  to 
the  notion  of  dependence  on  armaments  for 
survival  of  mankind.  Thfe  arms  race,  he 
would  have  perhaps  told  us,  Is  a  narrow  one- 
way street.  Since  there  is  no  U-tiu-n,  we 
would  be  certainly  ootirtlng  disaster.  So  he 
would  have  Insisted  on  i  <  unilateral  dis- 
armament. But  we,  as  reulsta,  realise  that 
such  soaring  Idealism  woul4  fall  on  deaf  ears 
In  a  coimtry  Uke  China,  i 
with  impunity  the  combi 
world  Community.  We  hav. 
lateral  action  by  any  of  th( 

But  in  keeping  with  the  sp,.,.. _-,»„«^ 

Idealism  we  have  pleaded  In  the  Disarma- 
ment Commission  that  "since  there  has  been 
further  technological  progress  in  the  field  of 
detection  and  verlflcaUon  and  if  at  all,  our 
conviction  has  grown  stronisr  that  It  is  de- 
sirable for  the  nuclear  powrai  to  take  a  bold 
decision,  and  for  the  sake  «  argument,  some 
theoretical  risks  in  order  to  itchleve  one  more 
significant  landmark  in  our:  path  of  progress 
towards  disarmament." 

This  is  not  a  novel  plea.  President  Ken- 
nedy took  such  a  risk  when  he  announced 
m  one  of  his  great  speeches  i  St  the  American 
university  in  Washington  Uiat  the  United 
States  would  not  conduct  niidear  teats  in  the 
atmosphere  so  long  as  other  Btatee  did  not  do 
so.  "Such  a  declaraUon",  ^e  declared,  "is 
no  substitute  for  a  formal 
J«it  I  hope  it  wUl  lielp  us 
old  achieve  it.  The  Twt 
consequence  of  President 
*nd  vision.  There  were 
Today  we  need  a  repeat 
*«te.  We  trust  that  the'ni 
follow  the  same  lilgh-mli. 
uhleve  a  simUar  awd  satlsf i 

^r  these  u  a  danger  that ,  »_w~,»* 

•ad  dday  may  only  give  false  excuse  to  the 
chauvlnista  among  us  who  glorUy  war  and 
to  whom  peaceful  ooc9dsten|«  u  a  crime. 
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We  are  conscious  that  disarmament  can- 
not be  achieved  here  and  now.  India  seeks 
an  extension  of  the  underlying  tpiiit  of  the 
Tsst  Ban  Treaty.  In  a  memorandum  placed 
before  the  Disarmament  Commission,  India 
said: 

"We  consider  it  imperative  that  aU  under- 
groimd  tests  should  be  discontinued  im- 
mediately, either  by  imUateral  decisions 
based  on  the  policy  of  mutual  example  or 
in  some  other  appropriate  way,  while  the 
negotiations  are  going  on  for  reconciling  the 
differences  between  the  nuclear  powers." 

India  fvirther  suggested  that  the  nuclear 
powers  may  enter  into  another  partial 
treaty  for  the  cessatton  of  tests  above  a 
limited  threshold  and  that  this  threshold 
could  be  lowered  subsequently  as  a  result  of 
scientific  and  other  data  and  of  appropriate 
negotiations.  The  scientific  exchanges  were 
suggested  for  the  specific  purpoee  of  lower- 
ing the  iniUally  agreed  threshold.  Thus  we 
do  not  consider  any  effort  to  achieve  any 
agreement,  however  limited  In  its  scope,  as 
too  picayune  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

Two  basic  Issues:  non-dlssemlnation*^  and 
non-proUferatlon  are  taxing  the  talents  of 
the  Disarmament  Commission  today.  Non- 
dissemination  Involves  the  non-tramsfer  of 
nuclear  technology  and/or  nuclear  weapons 
by  nuclear  powers  to  non-nuclear  countries, 
aligned  or  unaligned.  We  feel  that  non- 
dissemination  should  form  an  important  ele- 
ment in  any  future  non-proliferation  treaty. 
We  do  not  accept  the  threefold  classification 
offered  by  some  of  the  nuclear  Powers — 
nuclear  powers,  alUed  non-nuclear  Powers 
and  unaligned  non-nuclear  powers— as  the 
basis  of  such  a  treaty.  We  recognise  only 
two  groupings — those  who  are  In  the  nuclear 
club  and  those  who  are  not.  Hie  latter 
would  also  include  the  aUles  of  the  nuclear 
powers.  It  would  be  improper  for  a  non- 
nuclear  ally  to  have  access  to  nuclear 
weaponry,  which  a  non-aligned  non-nuclear 
power  is  denied  by  the  treaty. 

We  insist  that  a  non-proliferation  treaty 
be  signed.  But  we  consider  it  unrealistic  to 
ask  the  non-nuclear  countries  to  foreswear, 
forever,  a  programme  of  nuclear  weapons 
production,  when  the  existing  nuclear  powers 
are  allowed  to  hold  on  to  their  awesome  ar- 
senals. United  Nations  Secretary-Oeneral  U 
Thant  echoed  this  thoui^t  when  he  said: 

"Those  who  have  already  embarked  upon 
nuclear  weapons  development  continue  to 
perfect  and  Increase  their  stockpile  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  On  the  other  hand,  a  grow- 
ing number  of  States  capable  of  nuclear 
weapons  development  will  be  faced  with  ex- 
tremely grave  decisions  in  this  area  which 
WiU  have  profound  repocusslona.  Reepon- 
sibUlty  and  restraint  are  needed  on  ttie  part 
of  both  tlie  nudear  and  non-nudear  States. 
Decisions  in'  the  Add  of  nuclear  weapons  de- 
velopment have  a  contiguous  and  cumula- 
tive effect  whether  in  curbing  or  in  the 
broadening  of  the  nuclear  arms  race." 

Mr.  WiUlam  C.  Foster,  Director,  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  seemed 
to  agree  with  him.  In  a  thought  provoking 
and  ludd  article  in  the  Foreign  Affairs,  he 
wrote: 

"In  stressing  that  such  measures  as  re- 
ductions in  Soviet  and  American  nuclear 
capabiUtles  are  important  if  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed in  dealing  with  nuclear  proliferation,  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  it  Is  not  a  question 
of  our  setting  a  good  example,  a  factor  of 
regrettably  little  influence  in  Intetnattonal 
affairs,  but  rather  the  fact  that  we  would, 
by  negotiating  such  measures,  be  giving 
evidence  of  our  determination  to  reverse 
the  arms  race  and  move  towards  a  world 
order  in  which  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  diminished.  T.«i»M«g  at  least  rea- 
sonable prospecta  of  movement  in  this  di- 
rection, it  is  hard  to  see  how,  in  the  long 
run,  we  can  hope  to  put  any  limits  on  the 
membership  ta  the  nuclear  club." 


Besides,  a  non-proliferation  agreement  is 
baslcaUy  an  agreement  to  be  entered  into  by 
the  nudear  powers  not  to  proIUerato  nu- 
clear weapons.  A  prohibltton  to  proIUerato 
applies  flrstty  to  those  who  possssa  wei^mns 
and  therefore  are  in  a  podtton  to  prollferata 
and  only  secondarily  to  thoae  who  may  sub- 
sequently attain  such  a  podtlon.  No  inter- 
national treaty  is  rational  that  prohibiU  the 
acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  only  by  non- 
nuclear  powers.  This  is  therefore  unaccept- 
able to  India.  Nuclear  powers  cannot  toU 
those  who  are  outside  the  nudear  dub  not 
to  enter  the  club.  It  would  be  like  a  smok- 
ing parent  advising  his  son  not  to  smoke. 
There  should  be  some  tangible  progress  of 
the  Intentions  of  the  nudear  powers  to  re- 
duce their  stockpUe  and  freeze  their  i>ro- 
ducUon.  For  the  disarmament  of  unarmed 
countries  would  not  assure  peace.  The 
treaty  of  non-proliferation  should  be  non- 
discriminatory. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  on  19th  Novem- 
ber 196S,  embodied  the  hopee  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  international  community.  It 
declared  that  an  intamatlonal  treaty  to 
prevent  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
should  be  based  on  certain  spedfic  pilndplea 
such  as  an  "acceptable  balance  of  mutiial 
obligations  of  nuclear  and  non-nuclear 
Powers."  A  sense  of  equality  based  on  mu- 
txial  resi>ect  should  be  the  keynota  of  any 
negotiating  forum  and  more  so  in  the  case 
of  disarmament.  A  spirit  ot  partldpatlon 
should  pervade  the  negotiations.  For  the 
developing  countries  like  India,  there  is  a 
link  between  disarmament  and  avaUabUity 
of  capital  and  technological  resources  for 
economic  advancement.  Disarmament,  then, 
means  more  than  a  matter  of  survival  for 
us.  _ 

TUs  part  was  beautifuUy  expressed.  In 
his  memorable  speech,  by  Preddent  Bsen- 
however  when  he  said  "Every  gun  that  la 
made,  every  warship  launched,  every  rocket 
fired,  signifies — in  the  final  sense — a  theft 
from  those  who  are  hungry  and  are  not  fed, 
who  are  cold  and  are  not  clothed". 

We  have  naturaUy  devekqped  a  passion  for 
peace. 

But  all  this  problem  of  devdopment  is 
beyond  disarmament.  We  have  to  achieve 
the  first  step— the  destruction  of  death- 
dealing  weapons  the  torturing  traps  of  man- 
kind. Mankind  can  and  shaU  achieve  this 
gosL  Amasing  is  the  spirit  of  man.  "In 
qiito  of  innumerable  fallings,"  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  wrote  in  "The  Discovery  of  India." 
"man.  throughout  ages,  has  sacrificed  his 
life  and  aU  he  holds  dsar  for  an  ideal,  for 
truth,  for  faith,  for  country  and  honour. 
Iliat  ideal  may  change,  but  that  oapaclty 
for  self-sacrifice  continues,  and,  because  of 
that,  much  may  be  forgiven  to  man,  and 
it  is  Imposdble  to  lose  hope  for  him.  In  the 
midst  of  disaster,  hs  has  not  lost  bis  dignity 
or  his  faith  In  the  values  he  cherished.  Play- 
thing of  natures  mighty  forces,  less  than  a 
speck  of  dust  in  this  vast  universe,  he  has 
hurled  defiance  at  the  elemental  powers, 
and  with  his  mind,  cradle  of  revolution, 
sought  to  master  them."  Man  shall  never 
be  a  slave  of  the  machine,  the  human  spirit, 
I  submit,  shall  ultlmatdy  prevail  over  the 
atom  bomb. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
interested  in  this  speech  because  imme- 
diately after  reading  it.  which  certainly 
talks  about  the  part  of  disarmament  and 
the  peace  that  would  come  from  it,  I 
read  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
yesterday  an  article  entitled  "India  Get- 
ting 600  Tanks  Ftom  Reds.  Pakistanis 
Say." 

In  view  of  the  feet  that  this  oifseta 
some  of  the  Implications  of  Mr.  Baner- 
jee's address,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  article  printed  in  the  Rccoks. 
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Tliere  beiiv  no  obJeetUm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  jtrlnted  In  the  Racots, 
asXoUowB: 

iMsu  Ocrmro  600  Tajiks 
Pakmtaiixb  Sat 


<By  Dftyld  Van  Pnwgb) 

BAWAi-ninn. — ^Pakistani  mlUtery  soureM 
say  India  la  In  tba  pnctm  of  acquiring 
600  tanka  from  the  Sorlat  Union  and  Csecbo- 
■lovakla. 

Tba  aneged  tank  shipment,  follovlng  last 
fall's  Indo-Paklstanl  war,  are  cited  as  the 
reason  why  Pakistan  says  It  m\ut  rearm — If 
necessary  with  Oommtmlst  China's  help — 
against  what  It  feels  Is  an  Inevitable  Indian 
attack. 

XqiMrlenced  Western  obeerrera  In  this  sun- 
tMked  Interim  capital  agree,  liuofar  as  they 
believe  that  It  U  not  a  question  of  whether. 
but  when  hoetlUtlea  between  India  and 
Pakistan  will  be  resumed. 

Bstlmatea  range  from  four  months  to  two 
years.  While  high  military  quarters  on  each 
aide  claim  that  Its  army  la  already  back  to 
pre-war  strength,  the  best  military  guess  Is 
that  neither  Pakistan  nor  India  expects  full- 
scale  flighting  for  at  least  one  year. 

It  la  clear  In  Pakistan,  however,  that  the 
Tashkent  Declaration  and  Its  spirit  of  peace- 
ful mdo-Paklstanl  relations  Is  virtually 
dead,  U  they  ever  existed  at  all  as  more  than 
a  scrap  of  paper  signed  by  President  Mo- 
hammed ikyub  Khan  and  the  late  Prime  Min- 
ister Lai  Bahadur  Shastrl  in  Soviet  TTBbekl- 
stan  Jan.  10. 


Ayob  teoently  rettarated  In  an  address  to 
his  oM  battalion,  the  SheRUlB,  that  Pakistan 
wanted  peace  with  tta  nelgbb(aa,  Including 
India. 

But  he  added  that  because />f  IndUt  mili- 
tary preparations;  "Pakistan  will  have  to.  oC 
ntesselty.  remain  vigilant  and  tn  a  state  o( 
alert." 

Oen.  Mohammed  Musa,  the  army  eom- 
mandar.  need  words  moee  typical  oC  reoent 
Pakistani  statenianf  whan  he  told  oOeen 
of  the  Pakistan  OMbaaaoe  Paetory  at  Wah 
near  here  that  only  the  armed  forces  atood 
between  Pakistani  Independimce  and 
slavery." 

n  la  tMs  mood  that  is  egq>eetad  to  pervade 
the  eorrene  sswien  at  Paktotan^  Matkmal 
MsemMy  here.  A  bodge*  wlU  ba  presented 
Saturday  that  wni  lT¥llcate  wtiave  eute  oon- 
sIdOTed  aaoaaary  la  enonomk>  and  waUU* 
spending  wlU  ba  aiade  to  pecmtt  peater 
mUitary  qpanrtlng. 

Paklataal  souross  do  not  oonflrm  or  deny 
Indian  repotts  that  Paklatan'e  army  is  baing 
expanded  by  three  divisions  to  10  or  11,  and 
that  Pakletan  haa  reeetved  45  to  60  medium 
tanka  of  Soviet  design  and  two  squadrons 
of  MIO  M  fighter  planea  from  China. 

tast  Mareh.  five  TBS  tsnks  and  four  MIO 
Its  were  displayed  In  the  Pakletan  Day  parade 
here.  It  Is  not  known  whether  PeUng  Is 
giving  or  erillng  tanks  and  MIO'a  to  Pakistan. 

VM.  am  GUTOFV 

What  Is  palnfnUy  known  to  Paktetanl 
oOkien  la  that  there  Is  no  preeant  proqieet 
for  the  lesomptlon  of  VA.  military  aid. 
Since  1B54  to  its  cutoff  last  Septsmber.  VB. 
aid  uovlded  the  bulk  of  the  eqxUpment  for 
the  Pakistani  army  and  air  force. 

Although  njl.  refusal  to  extend  more  aid 
eansao  bttl»  reeeatment  at  what  te  eoa- 
eldsred  tatnrHliiii  to  India,  it  ta  slrsesud  that 
Pakistani  anaad  forces  wooM  prafto  to  oon- 
ttnue  laUaaes  on  UJB.  rather  than  Coaamu- 
nlst 


Pakistani  souiues  do  not  say  how  many  of 
the  aoo  Soviet  and  caech  tanks  they  say  wHI 
be  delivered  to  nulla  have  already  been  un- 
loaded. But  they  report  some  have  been 
seen  on  Calcutta  docks — which  conceivably 
could  block  unloading  of  U.8.  wheat  for 
Indian  famine  areas  along  with  Sovlet-eup- 
plled  heavy  artillery. 

They  say  the  Csechs  will  supply  2as  TM 
medium  tanks  and  the  Russians  will  supply 
235  T55  medium  tanka — both  earlier  than 
the  T59 — and  that  India  alao  will  receive  ISO 
amphibious  tanks. 

The  Pakistanis  also  say  that  the  Indian 
army  will  be  bunt  up  to  90  divisions  after  the 
present  strengthening  to  23  or  23  divisions, 
Btartsd  before  last  fall's  war,  Is  completed 
soon. 

It  ts  an  open  secret  in  New  Delhi  that  India 
is  receiving  Sovlet-bloe  arms  but  it  Is  insisted 
that  they  are  being  paid  for,  a  contention 
that  the  Pakistanis  do  not  dlqmte. 

STTTVXBED    X.OSSXS 

If  the  supply  of  arms,  however,  approaches 
600  tanks  and  related  hardware — the  tanks 
alone  could  ooet  9300  "i"»"" — ^It  would  make 
the  Indian  army  a  far  more  powerful  force 
than  it  Is  now.  XTnlees  Pakistan  keeps  up  the 
present  proportion  of  the  two  countries' 
armed  forces,  this  cotild  give  India  a  decisive 
edge. 

Each  country  started  last  fall's  war  with 
about  1,000  tanks.  Losses  suffered  by  each. 
depending  on  whose  military  claims  are  ac- 
cepted, ranged  from  100  to  250,  with  Pakis- 
tani loeses  reliably  believed  cloeer  to  the  lat- 
ter figure. 

For  medium  tanks,  India  has  depended 
largely  on  BrltUh-buUt  Centurions  although 
it  has  recently  reported  to  be  starting  to 
build  Its  own  medliun  tank. 

India  has  received  far  leas  V&.  military 
aid  since  1863  to  counter  the  Chinese  than 
Pakistan  haa  received,  so  last  fall's  cutoff 
hurt  it  less.  Since  10e2  IndU  has  reoslTed 
an  undetermined  number  of  Mia2l  fighters 
and  other  military  hardware  from  the  So- 
viet TTnlon. 

While  Pakistan  charges  Moaoow  with  un- 
dermining the  Tashkent  spirit  it  inspired  by 
providing  flresh  arms  to  India,  it  does  so  qui- 
etly and  may  have  asked  a  hl^-Ievel  Soviet 
parliamentary  delegation  visiting  here  re- 
cently for  arms.  Pakistani  military  sourcee 
say  limited  arms  have  been  obtained  from 
Iran.  Tnikey  and  Saudi  Arabia,  which  aU  re- 
ceive UJB.  mlUtary  assistance.  They  readily 
acknowledge  that  Pakistan  win  take  arms 
vrherever  it  can  find  them  to  meet  the  alleged 
Indian  mlUtary  buildup. 


also  Intends  to  remain  a  member 
of  the  Western-backed  Central  and  Southeast 
Asia  TVeaty  Organlaatloiu  and  aees  no  Incon- 
^stanoy  la  raoetving  arms  from  the  Ohlneee 
at  the  eems  tims.  One  high 
"Tbm  united  States  Is  blind  to 


TO  PSRMrr  THS  PLAimNO  OV  AL- 
TBRNAH  CROPS— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  ELLBNDER.  Mr.  President,  I  aub- 
mlt  a  report  of  the  oommittee  of  eonf  er- 
enee  on  the  diaa«ree!nc  votes  cA  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (HJt.  ISISI)  to  permit  the 
planting  of  alternate  crops  on  acreage 
which  is  implanted  because  of  a  natural 
disaster.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  tfspatt. 

The  PREBIUINQ  OFnCER.  Tlie  re- 
port wHl  be  read  for  the  infonnatl(m  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legldatlve  deik  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  June  7,  1966,  p.  12478.  Ooh- 

OBSSSIOKJXRBCOtD. ) 

The  FRWSIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  oonaideratioii  of 
the  report? 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  imorfe. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  were 
faced  with  a  very  unusual  situatloD  on 
this  conference.  We  were  adviaed  liy  the 
D^artment  of  Agriculture  that,  because 
of  another  provision  in  the  law,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  would  not  accomplish  its 
purpose.  Furthermore,  it  would  prevent 
the  entire  bill  from  achieving  the  pur- 
pose the  Senate  intended,  and  would  re- 
quire drastic  change  in  the  4-year  cot- 
ton program  approved  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President  last  year. 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  section 
103(d)  (12)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  the  so-called  snapback  provision, 
which  provides  for  cotton  price  supports 
through  loans  and  purchases  if  the  Sec- 
retary is  unable  to  make  available  to 
"all"  cooperatora  the  "full"  amount  of 
price  support  to  which  they  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  under  sections  103(d)  (2) 
and  (3)  of  the  1949  act.  The  Senate 
amendment,  by  limiting  the  amoimt  of 
payments  that  could  be  made  to  any  co- 
operator  imder  section  103(d)  (3)  of  the 
1949  act,  as  amended  by  HJl.  15151,  does 
prevent  the  Secretary  from  making  the 
"full"  price  support  available  to  "all"  co- 
operators. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ad- 
vised that  in  its  opinion  the  Senate 
amendment  would  bring  this  snapback 
provision  into  effect  and  require  very 
substantial  changes  in  the  cotton  pro- 
gram. The  letter  from  the  Department's 
General  Counsel  reads  in  part,  as  follows: 

.  .  .  Obviously,  producers  affected  by  the 
Williams'  Amendment  would  not  be  getting 
price  support  to  which  they  would  "other- 
wise  be  entitled"  but  for  that  amendment 
It  Is  clear  from  the  wording  of  paragraph  ( 12) 
quoted  above  that  the  cotton  price  support 
program  Is  to  ba  operated  on  an  "all  or  none" 
basis  as  between  loans  and  payments  and 
loans  and  purchasee.  Ibus,  there  Is  no 
authority  to  operate  both  types  of  support 
programs  at  the  same  time. 

For  these  reasons  the  Williams'  Amend- 
ment would  seem  to  require  a  retiim  to  the 
outmoded  two-price  ootton  program  which 
the  Congress  has  so  recently  abandoned.  . . . 

I  ask  unanimoos  consent  that  the  en- 
tire letter  may  be  printed  in  the  Rccou 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoss, 
as  follows: 
vs.  HKTumaxn  or  AaacuLToax, 

OmcB  or  THE  OxMxiAL  OofnraxL, 

Wathtngton,  D.C. 
Hon.  Habold  D.  Coolkt. 
Oluttrman.  Committee  on  Agrtevlture, 
Hotue  of  Bepretentattvet. 
Wmahington,  D.C. 

Obsb  MS.  CRAUtiCAir:  Tou  have  asked  for 
my  views  as  to  the  effect  ot  the  Williams' 
Amendment  to  KM.  16161  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday.  This  bill  would  amend  the 
provlslMis  of  the  cotton,  wheat  and  feed 
grain  programs  to  permit  price  support  pay- 
ments with  req;>ect  to  these  crops  in  in- 
stances where  they  were  not  planted  because 
of  a  natural  dtsaster  and  some  other  In- 
oome-produdng  crop  not  under  marketing 
quotas  or  a  vohintary  adjustment  program 
was  substituted  therefor. 

The  Williams'  Amendment  added  a  sec- 
tion to  HJt.  15161  reading  as  follows: 

"Payments  made  pursuant  to  this  Act 
Shan  not  exceed  110,000  to  any  one  pro- 
ducer." 

We  Interpret  this  language  to  mean  that 
any  pilos  sopport  payment  which  could  not 
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all  cooperators  the 

ort  to  which  they 

Itled   under   para- 


be  made  except  pursuiat  to  amendments 
added  by  HJL  15161  ("ttis  Act")  cannot  ex- 
ceed $10,000  to  any  one  producer, 
producer  partldpatea  Ui  the  cotton,  wheat 
and  feed  grain  progrftns.  SQch  payment 
would  be  limited  to  ||^,000  for  aU  three 
crope. 

It  seems  clear  that  t^  Williams'  Amend- 
ment may  mean  the  e^d  of  the  one-price 
cotton  program  enacted  In  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965.:  Section  103(d)(13) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  added  by 
section  403  of  the  Food  and  A^culture  Act 
of  1965,  provides  in  psiitlnent  part  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"Notwithstanding  any'  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  if ,  as  a  result  of  Umltatlons  here- 
after enacted  with  reeOqct  to  price  support 
under  this  subsection,  ^le  Secretary  Is  un- 
able to  make  available 
fuU  amoimt  of  price 
would  otherwise  be  et 
graphs  (3)  and  (8)  of  this  subsection  for 
any  crt^  of  upland  cott<>n,  (A)  price  support 
to  ooofMrators  shall  b«  made  available  for 
such  crop  (if  marketiag  quotas  have  not 
been  disapproved)  through  loans  or  pur- 
chases at  such  level  njcA  lees  than  65  per 
centum  nor  more  tha^  |  90  per  centum  ot 
the  parity  price  therelta-  as  the  Secretary 
deteimines  appropriate;  r  *  *." 

This  so-called  "snap1)kck"  provision  was 
designed  to  require  that  eotton  be  supported 
by  loans  and  purchases  instead  of  by  loans 
and  payments  if.  becaxu  ej  of  limitations  with 
re^>ect  to  price  suppoi^  the  Secretary  "is 
unable  to  make  availabl  4  to  all  cooperators" 
(emphasia  suppUed)  ttte  full  amount  of 
price  support  to  which  i^ej  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  under  loans  Kparagraph  (2) )  and 
payments  (paragraph  |(8))  authorised  by 
amendments  enacted  in;  the  1966  legislation. 
Obviously,  producers  affected  by  the  Wil- 
liams' Amendment  wo^ld  not  be  getting 
price  support  to  which  |  they  would  "other- 
wise be  entitled"  but  f^'  that  amendment. 
It  is  clear  from  the  wb^ng  of  paragraph 
(13)  quoted  above  thit  the  cotton  price 
support  program. Is  to  jse  operated  on  an 
"aU  or  none"  basis  as  between  loans  and 
payments  and  loans  aqd  purchases.  Thus, 
there  is  no  authority  t«  operate  both  types 
of  support  program  at  the  same  time. 

For  theee  reasons  thie  Williams'  Amend- 
ment would  seem  to  reqalre  a  return  to  the 
outmoded  two-prloe  co^f^  program  which 
the  Congress  hss  so  -AcenOy  abandoned. 
Moreover,  this  would  eimblish  a  dangerotis 
precedent,  as  It  would  >^  but  the  first  step 
to  imdermlne  the  fam  ij  programs  so  care- 
fully worked  out  by  the  last  sesdon  of  Con- 
gress. The  Departmeit  strongly  recom- 
mends the  ellminatloii  of  the  Williams' 
Amendment  In  oonf  eren  x. 
Shioerely  yours,     | 

Joi  or  C.  B/I6WXIX, 

Geaeral  Counsel. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  frran 
the  portion  of  the  lelttter  I  have  quoted. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  I^epartment  feels  it 
could  not  make  any; cotton  price  sup- 
port payments  at  ii|l  if  the  Senate 
amendment  became  Ifllw.  This  would  de- 
feat the  entire  purpoM  of  the  bill,  since 
its  purpose  is  to  pennit  payments  to 
producers  who,  havinir  been  prevented 
from  planting  cotton  because  of  a  nat- 
ural disaster,  plant  their  permitted  cot- 


r 


iCome-produdng 


a  producer  who 
^rmitted  acreage 


ton  acreage  to  other 
crope. 
Under  existing  lawl, 

plants  cotton  on  his  i „, 

B  entitled  to  price  lupport  payments. 
If  some  disaster  prevents  his  ni^tiyirig  a 
crop,  he  can  replant  his  land  to  another 
commodity  without  ilosing  his  cotton 
price  auwort  paymeiytB. 


Kxlstlng  law  further  provides  that  a 
producer  who  is  prevented  from  planting 
cotton  because  of  a  natural  disaster  is 
entitled  to  cotton  price  support  pay- 
ments, but  in  such  case  he  gets  his  pay- 
ments only  if  he  does  not  plant  another 
income-producing  crop  on  his  permitted 
cotton  acreage. 

There  is,  of  course,  very  little  differ- 
ence between  the  producer  who  planted 
his  cotton  Just  before  the  flood  or  other 
disaster  and  the  farmer  who  had  bought 
his  seed,  plowed  his  ground,  and  done 
everything  but  plant.  There  is  also  no 
advantage  to  the  Government  in  prohib- 
iting the  latter  producer  from  planting 
some  other  crop  that  is  not  subject  to 
marketini;  quotas  or  a  voluntary  ad- 
justment program.  Such  economic  waste 
accomplishes  no  good  for  anyone.  The 
entire  purpose  of  the  bill,  therefore,  was 
to  permit  such  a  farmer  who  had  been 
prevented  from  planting  his  permitted 
cotton  acreage — or  his  permitted  feed 
grain  or  wheat  acreage — to  plant  some 
other  crop  not  subject  to  an  adjustment 
program  smd  still  obtain  his  price  sup- 
port pajrment. 

The  Senate  amendment,  under  the  De- 
partment's interpretation,  would  have 
prevented  any  pajmient  at  all  from  be- 
ing made  to  the  cotton  producer  the  biU 
was  intended  to  benefit,  that  is,  the  one 
who  was  prevented  from  planting  cotton 
at  all. 

It  would  also  prevent  any  payment  to 
the  producer  who  had  planted  cotton 
that  was  destroyed,  and  would  prevent 
price  support  in  the  form  of  payments 
to  any  cotton  producer  at  all. 

This  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment.  It  was  designed  to  permit 
up  to  $10,000  in  payments  to  producers 
who  had  been  prevented  from  planting 
cotton  and  who  planted  other  crops  as 
permitted  by  the  bill.  It  was  not  de- 
signed to  affect  any  other  payments. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  In  ex- 
plaining the  amendment  stated: 

This  amendment  does  not  affect  payments 
under  the  price  support  program  as  provided 
under  existing  law  .  .  . 

That  is  the  basis  on  which  the  amend- 
ment was  offered  and  acted  upon.  It  was 
only  after  the  Senate  had  acted  and  the 
Senate  amendment  had  been  studied  and 
interpreted  by  the  Department  that  the 
effect  I  have  described  became  known. 

If  the  House  had  been  receptive  to  the 
objectives  of  the  Senate  amendment  I  am 
sure  that  with  adequate  time  we  could 
have  worked  out  suitable  langruage  to 
achieve  the  Senate's  objectives.  How- 
ever, the  House  conferees  were  absolutely 
opposed  to  it,  and  the  nature  of  Uie  bill 
required  prompt  action  if  it  were  to  ac- 
complish its  purpose. 

The  intended  effect  of  the  Senate 
amendment  would  have  affected  very  few 
produce's.  The  House  conferees  felt 
that  the  principal  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  to  establish  a  precedent 
for  price  support  payment  limitations, 
and  they  were  unalterably  opposed  to  es- 
tablishing such  a  precedent.  Under  the 
cotton,  feed  grain,  and  wheat  programs, 
the  producer  receives  a  part  of  his  price 
in  the  form  of  payments.  If  pajnnents 
were  to  be  prohibited  on  a  substantial 
part  of  the  production,  the  producers 


would  be  deprived  of  a  substantial  part 
of  the  price  for  their  commodity,  and  the 
program  would  have  to  be  changed.  The 
House  conferees  were  therefore  unalter- 
ably apposed  to  establishing  that  prece- 
dent; and  pressed  upon  the  Senate  con- 
ferees the  need  for  immediate  action  on 
the  bill. 

The  House  conference  committee 
members  and  many  Senators  feel  that 
there  is  a  clear  inequity  in  existing  law 
regarding  the  treatment  of  farmers  who 
have  planted  and  those  who  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  plant  where  both  have 
been  struck  by  disaster.  The  existing  law 
is  clear  as  regards  those  farmers  who 
have  been  lucky  enough  to  get  their  seed 
in  the  groimd.  These  producers  are  en- 
titled to  the  pajmients  under  the  law  and 
can  plant  soybeans  or  any  other  income 
producing  crops  without  penal^.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  producer  who  may  have 
plowed  his  field,  fertilized,  bought  the 
pesticides  and  seed,  but  who  was  not  per- 
mitted to  plant  because  of  disaster,  is  in 
the  position  where  his  payments  would 
be  lost  if  he  were  to  plant  soybeans  or 
other  income  producing  crops.  In  other 
words,  this  second  farmer  Is  forced  by 
law  to  plant  cotton  or  leave  his  land  idle. 
And,  as  all  of  you  know,  no  good  farmer 
ever  wants  to  leave  land  idle.  It  goes 
against  his  nature  to  see  a  resource  go  to 
waste.  Thwefore,  fuUy  expecting  to 
make  less  than  a  good  crop,  be  would  go 
ahead  and  plant  his  fields  to  cotton. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  ridiculous  that  the  Gorem- 
ment  is  paying  this  farmer  to  diverfracree 
from  the  production  of  cotton,  and  at  Uie 
same  time  forcing  him  to  plant  a  crop 
that  is  not  needed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  report  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, as  of  April  30,  shows  that  the 
Government  has  $2,267,619,000  invested 
in  15,145,000  bales  of  cotton.  To  force 
farmers  to  plant  cotton,  a  oommodity 
that  is  not  needed,  is  especially  ridicu- 
lous when  everyone  knows  that  this  Gov- 
enunent  has  done  all  it  can  to  encourage 
the  production  of  soybeans,  a  crc^  that 
is  very  necessary,  and  a  crop  that  is  in 
short  supply. 

It  would  be  good  sense,  indeed,  to 
agree  to  this  conference  report  solely  on 
the  basis  of  savings  to  the  C3ovemment. 
With  Government  cotton  stocks  as  high 
as  they  are,  we  should  do  what  we  can 
to  reduce  them.  Every  bale  of  cotton 
produced  would  in  effect  prevent  the 
Government  from  reducing  its  stocks  by 
selling  a  bale  in  the  maricet  and,  with 
the  support  loan  set  at  12  cents  per 
pound,  would  cost  the  Government  an 
average  of  $105  a  bale. 

It  is  true  that  this  bill  was  not  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry.  It  is  true  that 
Senate  hearings  were  not  held.  How- 
ever, the  only  reason  for  the  hasty  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Senate  was  the  very 
nature  of  the  emergency  facing  pro- 
ducers in  6  or  7  States. 

During  our  conference  with  the  House, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Itlr.  Coop- 
ERl  made  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very 
good  suggestion.  He  recommended  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  re- 
sults of  this  legislation.    As  a  result,  it 
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Is  my  Intention  to  ask  the  Secretarjr  of 
ilcxlculture  to  provide  the  committee 
with  a  f  tdl  report  on  the  action  taken  by 
the  Department  with  regard  to  this  legis- 
lation. TUb  would  include,  of  course,  the 
number  of  prodiicers  who  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity,  the  niunber  of 
acres  involved,  and  the  possible  savings 
or  cost  to  the  Government.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopxa]  further 
suggested,  and  I  agree  with  him.  that  the 
committee  ought  to  look  into  this  prob- 
lem again  next  year  after  the  results  are 
in.  In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  4-year  life  of  the  bill  is  entirely  Justi- 
fied, and  whether  or  not  any  ineqiiltles 
develop  under  this  program,  and  whether 
any  changes  ought  to  be  made.  It  would 
seem  to.  me  that  this  could  be  accom- 
plished readily  and  that  the  committee 
would  be  in  a  very  good  position  to  deter- 
mine precisely  what  additional  steps 
might  be  needed  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  law  with  respect  to  disaster 
situations. 

I  move  that  the  conference  report  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  wn.T.TAMH  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  first  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment  to  Uie 
bill  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  price 
support  program.  The  letter  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  (me  of  the 
most  fuuy  Interpretations  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  was  written  by  the  general  coun- 
sel One  would  think  that  a  man  in  his 
position  would  have  sense  enough  to  un- 
derstand and  to  say  what  the  amendment 
does.  Instead,  he  sajrs  "If"  the  amend- 
ment does  this  it  "may"  do  thus  and  so. 
and  then  he  says  It  "would  seem  to  re- 
quire" a  return  to  the  two-price  system 
for  cotton.  This  is  a  peculiar,  fussy  po- 
sition or  Interpretation  from  a  man  in 
his  position. 

The  Department  knows  that  price  sup- 
ports would  not  be  covered  by  my  amend- 
ment. Tet  all  we  received  is  a  f uzasy  let- 
ter, which  in  effect  says  nothing  except 
that  the  Department  wants  to  protect 
the  large  corporate  farms.  I  challenge 
anyone  to  show  how  -my  amendment  af- 
fects price  supports  or  how  there  would 
be  a  return  to  the  two-price  system. 

This  letter  Is  Just  an  attempt  by  the 
administration  to  assure  payments  to  the 
Ug  farmers.  Tbmf  do  not  have  the  guts 
to  oome  out  and  say  so. 

The  Secretary  has  already  said  that  if 
any  reduction  or  limitation  was  put  in 
the  bill  he  would  recommend  a  veto. 
The  President  backs  him  up.  I  can  tm- 
derstand  why.  They  want  to  protect  the 
payments  to  the  big  farmers.  They  are 
usually  good  contributors. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  the  farmers 
are  affected,  in  Texas  there  are  167.208 
cotton  farmers.  Only  5,180  will  be  af- 
fected by  this  limitation.  Over  160.000 
will  not  be  affected  at  all. 

In  the  State  of  Tennessee  there  are 
55,655  farmers,  and  of  that  number  only 
M  would  be  affected  by  the  $10,000  limit 

In  the  Bute  of  Florida  not  a  single 
farmer  would  be  affected  out  of  the  total 
number  of  6.574  cotton  farmers  of  that 
Stete. 

We  may  as  wen  get  the  record  straight. 
My  amendment  does  not  affect  piiee  sup» 
P(»ts.    It  does  not  have  anything  to  do 


with  a  return  to  the  two-price  syston 
and  the  Department  knows  it.  The  op- 
posittoD  reflects  the  determination  of  the 
administration  to  keep  up  the  lavish  pay- 
ments to  large  fanners  who  instead  of 
planting  cotton  want  to  plant  soybeans. 

The  Depfutment'B  letter  has  already 
been  placed  in  the  Rxcono  by  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  While  the  Senator  is 
giving  the  names  of  States,  would  he 
mind  including  Kentucky? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  Ken- 
tucky, out  of  1,001  farmers  listed  by  the 
Department,  only  one  farmer  would  be 
affected  by  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment limiting  these  payments  to  $10,000. 

Mr.  MORTON.  And  he  has  not  even 
written  a  letter  to  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  only  two 
communications  I  have  received  in  op- 
position to  my  amendment  are  one  from 
a  man  who  was  dealing  in  soybeans,  who 
had  sold  short,  and  who  wanted  to  see 
the  acreage  increased,  and  the  other  was 
from  a  textile  manufacturer.  This  limi- 
tation does  not  affect  90  percent  of  the 
farmers  at  all.  It  does  affect  the  big 
corporate-type  operators,  who  have  been 
drawing  these  large  subsidies.  And  why 
not? 

ADDXnOITAI.    COSPONSOK    OF    8.    BKS.    ITO 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Inasmuch  as  soybeeois 
seem  to  be  a  big  element  in  the  bill.  I 
understand  the  Senator  introduced  a 
resolution,  SetuU«  Resolution  270,  to  in- 
vestigate premature  disclosure  of  Infor- 
mation by  the  Agricultiure  Department 
with  respect  to  soybeans. 

I  wonder  if  he  would  be  good  enough 
to  have  me  Join  that  resolution  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  WnXIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  have  the  Senator  Join  as 
a  coQK>nsor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  c<hi- 
sent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  may  be  added  as  a  oospoaaox  of  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  soybeans  seems  to  be  a  strong 
element  in  this  matter,  and  my  State  is 
a  large  producer  of  soybeans.  I  point  out 
that  this  administration  appears  to  have 
embcurked  on  a  course  where  facts  have 
become  nonfacts. 

What  may  be  true  one  day  is  not  neces- 
sarily true  the  next  under  this  policy.  A 
statement  Issued  one  day  is  not  neces- 
sarily what  is  said  the  next. 

This  "when  it  suits  our  purpose"  policy 
is  never  more  evident  than  in  the  area 
of  agricultural  policy,  as  recent  develop- 
ments show. 

The  extent  of  what  I  mean  is  demon- 
strated in  a  series  of  articles  by  two  of 
Washington's  top  investigative  report- 
ers— Claric  MoUenhoff  and  Nick  Koti  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register-Tribune  bureau 
here. 


In  these  very  thorough  articles,  they 
have  focused  public  attention  on  the 
statements  and  misstatements,  facts,  and 
nonfacts,  actions  and  ncmactlons  which 
underscored  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's approsu:h  to  reduction  of  pork  pur- 
chases by  the  armed  services  and  the 
matter  of  soybean  transactions  on  the 
commodity  market. 

They  have  raised  some  pertinent  ques- 
tions related  to  the  inconsistency  of  offi- 
cial statements  and  actions  whlidi  should 
be  answered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  questions  should  be  answered 
because  current  statements  are  at  vari; 
ance  with  records,  orders,  and  policy 
procedures  of  the  past. 

In  particular,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  release  his  original  letter 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  in  regard  to  the  proposed,  order 
to  cut  pork  purchases.  I  believe  its  re- 
lease would  shed  much  light  in  the  dark- 
ness created  by  the  statements  of  certain 
officials. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
series  of  articles,  appearing  In  the  Des 
Moines  Register  for  June  3,  4.  and  7,  and 
a  section  of  Secretary  Freeman's  press 
conference  of  last  Friday  be  placed  in  the 
Record.  I  feel  that  a  careful  reading  of 
both  the  articles  and  the  text  of  the 
press  conference  will  stimulate  the  in- 
terest of  my  colleagues  in  attempting  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  these  actions  and 
serve  warning  that  the  public's  right  to 
know  should  be  fully  respected  by  this 
administration. 

I  refer  to  articles  appearing  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  for  June  3.  4,  and  7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(ntxn  the  Dm  Moines  Beglster,  June  3,  1966) 

XJvm  Pmoai  or  Mauexts,  TTJB.  Dbcisions— 

iNguiBT  SoTToar  on  Fasic  Piodttcis 

(By  Clark  MoUenhoff  and  Nick  Kots,  of  the 

ReglBter'B  Washington  bureau) 

WASBnroroN,  D.C. — Senator  JoXM  J.  Wn.- 
LUMS,  Republican,  of  Delaware,  Ttiursday 
asked  for  a  "fuU  and  complete"  congressional 
investigation  of  speculation  In  soybeans  and 
other  agricultural  oommodltles. 

Wn.T.TtMS  Introduced  a  resolution  In  the 
Senate  aimed  at  obtaining  an  Investigation 
of  the  manner  In  which  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration has  handled  announcements  on 
soybeans,  pork  prices,  cattle,  bides,  and  a 
wide  range  of  other  agricultural  commodities. 

KO  ACCXrSATIONS 

Wn.LXAMs  made  no  accusations  against 
President  Johnson,  Agriculture  Secretary  Or- 
vllle  Freeman  or  any  commodity  Bpeculat<»«. 

He  simply  told  the  Senate  that  reports  on 
an  Agriculture  Depctrtment  investigation  of 
aoybean  purchases  prior  to  a  February  speech 
by  President  Johnson  "raises  questions  tbat 
should  be  answered." 

The  Delaware  senator,  formerly  a  grain 
dealer  In  MUlsboro,  Del.,  is  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  members  of  the  Senate  on 
agricultural  commodities. 

The  Agricultiu«  Department  currently  !■ 
conducting  Its  own  Inveetlgatlcm  of  the  ac- 
tivity In  the  soybean  market  In  the  period 
Just  prior  to  Mr.  Johnson's  Feb.  10  "Food  for 
Freedom"  speech  In  which  he  said  the  admin- 
istration would  take  action  to  expand  soy- 
bean production. 

The  D^MTtment  of  Agriculture  press  offlco 
said  Thursday  that  the  Investigation  under 
Inspector  General  Lester  P.  Condon  Is  not  ye* 
completed.  The  iBvectlgatlon  Is  expected  to 
be  completed  within  a  few  day*. 
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Inv  4tlgatlon 


has  been 

time  a  few  hour* 

Johnson.   Advance 

given  to  newaiiaper 

i^torles  based  on  the 

on  the  news  wires 


The  department's 
limited  to  the  period  oi 
prior  to  the  speech  by  Mi 
copies  of  the  qpeech  wen 
reporters  at  10  ajn..  and 
advanced  speech  text  wi 
before  11  ajn. 

"xo  tnrusvAi. 

Some  Agriculture  Dep^irtment  offi'^i'^lff  ar- 
gue that  the  fluctuation,:  in  the  soybean  fu- 
tures market  was  only  ^  little  more  than  2 
cents  In  the  period  piloo  to  the  speech,  and 
that  consequently  It  cah  be  reasoned  that 
there  was  no  unusual  activity. 

WnxiAMs  contends  tbM  there  must  be  a 
complete  Investigation  outside  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department  Itseir-^and  his  resolution 
asks  a  determination  of  tpe  following  ques- 
tions: I 

1.  Whether  there  was; "an  unauthorized 
and  premature  release  orj  disclosure  of  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  {9ie  decision  of  the 
President  to  call  for  an  Increase  in  the  pro- 
other  agricultural 


lease  at  disclosure 
ns  trading  In 

ties  to  make  sub- 
decisions  of  the 
of  any  officer  or 


duetlon  of  soybeans 
oommodltleB." 

2.  Whether  any  such  '^ 
enabled   any  person  or 
soybeans  or  other  comm^ 
stantlal  profits." 

3.  Whether  "subseque^ 
Department  of  Agrlcultv 
agency  thereof  have  beciii  Influenced  or  af- 
fected as  a  result  of  such  release  or  dis- 
closure." I 

4.  Whether  "there  has!  b^en  any  illegal  or 
Improper  activity  on  th4  part  of  any  officer 
or  employe  of  the  United  States  or  any  other 
person  in  connection  with  such  release  or 
disclosure."  1 1 

Williams  and  others  \^.  Congress  and  In 
the  Agriculture  Departntant  have  been  con- 
cerned over  a  pattern  of;  Unusual  activity  In 
handling  highly  sensitive  Irforrnatlon  con- 
cerning agiiculttiral  conxnodltles. 

Normally  there  is  the  tightest  security 
on  crop  reports  or  other  ^hnouncements  that 
may  Influence  the  mar^«ts,  but  there  have 
been  notable  deviations  [  irom  this  tight  se- 
curity in  recent  months.,  In  some  Instances 
the  security  has  been  m<i«t  casual. 

In  his  Feb.  10  meesag^  to  Congress  calling 
for  an  expanded  oversea^  food  aid  program, 
the  President  also  mad4  several  announce- 
ments affecting  domestic  production  of  rice, 
soybeans,  and  dairy  products. 

To  meet  the  total  needs  of  overseas  aid, 
domestic  consumption,  tsbmmerclal  exports, 
and  adequate  emergency  reserves,  the  Presi- 
dent stated  with  regard  Ho  soybeans: 

"The  demand  for  sotbeans  has  climbed 
each  year  since  1960.  D4(q>ite  record  crops, 
we  have  virtually  no  rtyve  stocks.  To  as- 
sure adequate  supplies  at  );irloes  fair  to  farm- 
ers and  consumers,  the  stcretary  of  agricul- 
ture will  use  authority  «nder  the  1965  act 
to  encourage  production  ctf  soybeans  on  acre- 
age formerly  planted  to  feed  grains.  Feed 
grain  stocks  are  more  tbiain  sufficient." 


NOOM 

This  presidential  me^tige  was  scheduled 
for  noon  release  to  Congress,  but  the  press 
was  briefed  about  2  hoTirs  earlier. 

Wire  services  carried  stories  about  an  hour 
before  the  noon  release  nime,  but  cautioned 
that  the  Information  wns  not  to  be  printed 
or  broadcast  until  noon.i  Numerous  persons 
In  the  comntodlty  busln^^s  take  a  wire  serv- 

Shortly  after  noon,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
«nent  Issued  an  order  Imd csnentlng  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  on  soytieanB. 

The  department  said  ihat  farmen  could 
plant  soybeans  instead  bf  toed  grains  on 
•ereage  signed  up  in  thft  feed  grains  pro- 
gram and  stm  receive  x^kkt  dlreet  payments 
for  feed  grains.  1 1 

In  other  words,  the  f  ajjmer  would  receive  a 
oina.  p»yBiHkt  as  If  he  were  growing  feed 
sralne.  but  wouldn't  acttMUy  grow  them.  To 
the  extent  farmers  took  itdvmnt^e  of  this  op- 


tion, the  admlnlstratlaD  reaaoned  there  would 
be  less  o<  a  feed  grains  surplus  and  more 
soybean  production. 

The  effect  of  the  presidential  announce- 
ment and  Agriculture  Depctrtment  order 
would  be  to  lower  the  price  of  long-range 
soybeans  futures — that  is  soybeans  to  be 
delivered  at  a  later  date. 

ST7FPLT   (BEATB 

The  reasoning  for  a  commodity  market 
reaction  of  lower  future  prices  would  be  that 
supply  would  be  greater,  thus  prices  would 
go  down. 

During  the  day  of  Feb.  10,  long-range  soy- 
beans futures  on  the  Chicago  commodity 
market  dropped  In  price. 

Futures  contracts  fcM-  delivery  In  November, 
1966,  dropped  four  cents  a  bushel  to  close  at 
$2.67'/^,  and  January,  1967,  futures  dropped 
4^  cents  a  bushel  to  close  at  $2.70^. 

The  Agrlc\ilture  Department  Is  Investigat- 
ing whether  speculators  made  profits  In  the 
futures  market  by  having  advance  informa- 
tion of  the  government  action. 

A  speculator  with  advance  Information 
would  "»el\  short"  with  the  expectation  that 
he  would  make  a  profit  covering  his  sales 
after  the  price  dropped. 

In  other  words,  the  speculator  woxild  sell 
soybeans  he  did  not  own;  then  buy  soybeans 
to  cover  his  sales  after  the  price  had  droH>ed. 

An  Agriculture  Department  official  said  the 
decision  to  encourage  soybean  planting  on 
feed  grain  acres  was  made  at  least  several 
days  prior  to  the  President's  announcement. 

This  official  said  that  a  number  of  Agrlcul- 
txire  Department  officials  luiew  about  the 
Impending  decision  at  least  the  weekend 
before  the  Feb.  10  announcement. 

The  Agriculture  Department  official  said 
It  Is  possible  that  a  knowledgeable  specula- 
tor could  have  found  out  or  guessed  the 
soybean  message  was  forthcoming. 

But  the  official  said  the  department  did 
not  feel  that  the  announcement  would  have 
a  very  substantial  effect  on  the  market. 

The  official  said  tbat  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment— following  Its  normal  proce- 
dures— would  not  make  public  Information 
affecting  the  commodity  markets  during  tlie 
coiirse  of  a  trading  day.  He  said  an  an- 
noxincement  would  be  made  either  iMfore 
the  market  opened  in  tlxe  morning  or  after 
It  closed  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Agriculture  Department  announced 
Thursday  that  it  would  purchase  butter  at 
above  the  support  price  for  the  school  lunch 
program.  This  aLnnouncement  was  made  aft- 
er the  markets  closed.  An  informed  source 
said  the  department  was  about  to  announce 
the  butter  decision  two  weeks  ago.  but  pulled 
it  back  because  of  fears  that  a  news  leak 
would  give  speculators  an  advantage. 

The  Agriculture  Department  official  said 
that  President  Johnson  and  other  presidents 
before  him  have  sent  messages  to  Congress 
and  made  other  announcements  during  the 
trading  day. 

RepresentatlTe  Aitcrxk  Nzlsek,  Republi- 
can, Minnesota,  In  a  Hotise  speech  Tuesday 
noted  that  a  Defense  Department  decision  to 
reduce  its  pork  purchases  earlier  In  the  year 
was  handled  In  a  manner  which  could  have 
given  certain  speculators  and  advantage. 

The  Defense  Department  decision  to  re- 
duce its  pork  purchases  by  SO  per  cent  was 
not  made  public  generally  until  seven  weeks 
after  it  was  rea(^ed.  But  persons  in  the 
meat  packing  business  had  no  trouble  learn- 
ing of  the  decision. 

The  pork  purchasing  decision  has  now 
been  reversed. 

There  also  has  been  speculation  in  some 
ccnunodlty  trading  drcies  that  insiders 
gained  early  Infrannatlon  of  a  Commerce  De- 
partment dedslon  reducing  hide  exports. 
This  order  has  since  been  modified,  again 
following  protests  from  farmers. 

In  the  cases  of  soybeans,  pork  or  hides,  a 
speculator   theontlcaUy   could   have   made 


money  by  betting  that  the  eventual  pubUe 
announcement  would  result  in  lower  mar- 
ket prices. 

(Ftom  the  Dee  Moines  RegUter.  June  4,  ISM] 

LncrrxD  pkobz  or  Sotbxait  Lkak 

(By  Nick  Kots  and  Clark  MoUenhoff.  of  the 

Register's  Washington  bureau) 

WABHixwroiT,  DC. — ^Agriculture  Secretary 
OrvlUe  Freeman  Friday  said  a  "limited"  In- 
vestlgatlon  was  conducted  of  aUegatlons  of 
a  "leak"  of  Information  on  government 
plans  to  increase  soybean  production. 

The  Investigation,  limited  to  the  soybean 
market  in  a  few  hoTirs  on  February  10,  re- 
sulted In  a  report  that  there  was  "no  mis- 
handling of  information  on  the  part  of  any 
government  employee." 

Senator  3<mM  J.  Wuxums,  Republican  of 
Delaware,  said  he  still  wants  a  "full  and 
complete"  investigation  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee. 

He  added  that  to  be  concluslTe  the  In- 
vestigatton  would  have  to  cover  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  before  and  after  Feb. 
10  when  President  Johnson  made  a  "Food 
tat  Peace"  speech  in  which  he  announced 
the  administration  policy  to  encourage  soy- 
bean production. 

WUUams  said  that  an  investigation  limited 
to  Feb.  10  "would  be  inadequate." 

He  has  filed  a  resolution  with  the  Senate 
asking  for  a  full  investigation  of  soybeans 
and  other  agricultural  commodity  Bpee\ila- 
tion,  and  the  handling  of  informatloQ  by 
the  Johnson  administration. 

Representative  H.  R.  Oaoss,  Republican, 
of  Iowa,  declared  tbat  there  has  been  evi- 
dence of  'loose  handling"  of  commodity  in- 
formation that  might  be  beneficial  to  specu- 
lators. He  said  there  should  be  "a  complete 
Investigation  by  Congress." 

MOTXS  KSTES  LAXITT 

"I  don't  believe  that  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's investigation  of  Itself  should  be 
the  final  word,"  Gmoas  said.  "Freeman  was 
noticeably  lax  in  the  handling  of  the  BilUe 
Sol  Estes  matter,  and  I  dont  believe  Con- 
gress should  let  this  matter  drc^  on  the 
basis  of  some  limited  Investigation." 

Freeman  said  the  Investigation  was  limited 
to  Feb.  10  becauM  the  oonqjlaint  to  the 
Agriculture  Department  had  mvolved  alle- 
gations of  premature  release  of  information 
from  President  Johnson's  message  on  that 
date  that  had  resulted  in  profitable  soybean 
^>cculatlon. 

The  one-page  press  release  on  the  inves- 
tigation by  In^>ector  General  Lester  P.  Con- 
don stated:  "Tliere  was  normal,  wldeqiread 
advance  dissemination  of  the  (President's) 
message  to  the  news  media  for  release  at  12 
noon  Feb.  10,  1966." 

"CITSTOMAKT  ADVAIfCX" 

The  report  stated  that  articles  based  on 
the  message  text  were  disseminated  "in  a 
customary  advance  'hold  for  release'  man- 
ner by  news  wires  services  and  other  media." 

However,  the  Agriculture  Department  re- 
port admitted  that  in  the  period  prior  to 
the  President's  q>ee(di  there  would  have  been 
the  possibility  of  widespread  dissemination 
of  Information  that  would  have  been  valu- 
able for  soybean  speculation. 

Other  agriculture  department  sources  had 
told  The  Register  that  there  were  drafts  of 
the  President's  message  and  the  policy  poal- 
tion  on  soybeans  circulated  ttarougbont  the 
Agriculture  Department  the  weekend  before 
Feb.  10,  which  would  have  been  as  early  as 
nb.  4  and  5. 

Frecnuin  acknowledged  tbat  ttiere  had 
been  wide  circulation  of  p<^cy  pi^>ers  and 
drafts  of  the  soybean  message  several  days 
before  the  Feb.  10  speech.  He  said  he  did 
not  know  the  details  of  this  beeanse  he  was 
out  at  the  coontry,  but  added  that  this' 
would  not  have  violated  the  strict  eeciurlty 
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thftt  conn  <l«purtm«nt  crap  xaportt  and 
ottMT  commodity  daelitOM. 

Ptmouui  dlacountad  tba  poMlblUty  at  mnj 
eammodlty  specuUton  majing  »  kUUng  on 
Inf  onnatUn  on  the  flontenta  of  tba  maiMff* 
m  which  th«  Pncktent  announoMl  be  had 
directed  the  Secretery  of  Agrtculture  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  eoybeana  on  land 
formerly  planted  to  feed  gralna. 

Freeman  aald  the  drafts  by  the  Agriculture 
Department  were  not  Important  because  they 
might  be  changed  In  the  White  Houae.  He 
aald  he  dtd  not  know  when  this  epecUle  decl- 
Blon  became  Unal,  but  that  he  "would  siia- 
peet  only  at  the  very  last  minute  as  is  usually 
the  ease.' 

"There  would  have  been  no  one  who  could 
have  said  with  any  assurance  that  that  sec- 
Uon  would  be  In  that  measage  until  it  was 
actually  released  by  the  President  and  he 
gave  hla  go-ahead."  Freeman  said. 

neeman  referred  moet  queations  on  the 
aoybean  inveetlgatlon  to  Inspecttw  General 
Lester  Condon. 

After  the  preaa  conference,  Condon  Indi- 
cated that  the  eomplamt  of  a  "leak"  mvoWed 
only  a  t«n**^  time  period  on  Feb.  10,  and 
that  his  inTsstigatlon  mvolyed  only  a  limited 
time  and  a  few  possibilities. 

Condon  offered  the  following  explanation: 

An  ofllelal  in  the  Oram  Trade  in  Chicago, 
ni.,  complained  to  the  department  that 
someone  had  nuMle  money  In  the  soybean 
futuree  market  on  Feb.  10  by  having  advance 
infnmation  that  the  President  was  going  to 
announce  action  encouraging  more  soybean 
production. 

FSSSON    NOT   NAIOO 

This  complainant,  who  Condon  declined 
to  name,  did  not  name  the  person  who  sup- 
posedly had  made  the  proOts. 

Condon's  staff  deduced  there  was  only  one 
person  in  the  market  who  could  have  made 
substantial  profits  on  Feb.  10  by  operating 
on  advance  information,  early  in  the  day. 

One  man,  whom  Oondon  identified  only  as 
an  wrperlenced  large  commodity  trader  who 
Uvee  in  the  deep  south,  sold  about  1.3  million 
bushels  of  November,  1866,  eoybean  futures 
In  the  period  between  11:34  ajn.  and  13:30 
pjn. 

This  man  was  the  only  trader  selling  large 
amounts  of  soybean  futuree  that  morning. 

TtM  theory  of  profit  taking  would  be  that 
the  trader  "sold  short"  that  momli>g  when 
the  pcloe  waa  $2.71  a  bushel  and  then  took 
hla  profit  by  buying  late  in  the  day  or  in 
the  suooeedlng  few  days  after  the  price  had 
dropped  to  gS.ffl  per  bushel. 

BAarket  analysts  said  at  the  time  that  the 
price  of  November  and  January  futures 
droKMd  as  a  reeult  of  the  President's  order 
which  would  encourage  nutre  soybean  pro- 
duction. 

Condon  said  that  his  office  did  not  check 
what  large  transactions  the  trader  from  the 
deep  south  made  in  the  few  days  prior  to 
Feb.  10  and  did  not  check  on  what  transac- 
tions he  made  after  he  sold  1.3  million 
bushels  the  morning  of  Feb.  10. 

Iltus,  Oondon  acknowledged  that  his  inves- 
tigation did  not  have  infcrmatlon  to  show 
whether  the  trader  actually  had  taken  his 
profit  by  buying  at  the  cheaper  price  later 
to  cover  hla  1.3  mllUon  buahel  sales  on  the 
morning  of  Fsb.  10. 

Condon's  point  waa  that  the  trader's  trans- 
aottons  took  plaoe  between  11:34  and  ia:S0 
at  a  time  irtien  hundreds  of  other  persona 
kaair  about  the  Preaident's  forthcoming 


Condon  itisBBid  that  the  tBvaatlgatlon  was 
limited  to  the  oompUtnt  that  salsa  were 
made  that  morning  with  advance  informa- 
tion. 

The  Investlgatfam  did  not  take  Into  ac- 
count any  of  the  poaalbUlttes  of  profit-taking 
movements  made  earlier  or  after  the  morn- 
ing of  Feb.  10.  either  by  the  suspected  trader 
or  by  anyone  else. 

Neither  Freeman,  Condon,  nor  other  Agri- 
ctxlture  Department  staff  members  could 
answer  the  question  of  when  the  President 
gave  final  approval  to  the  soybean  section  of 
his  Food  for  Peace  meesage. 

But,  Agriculture  Depiurtment  officials  ac- 
knowledge that  the  soybean  directive  was 
not  changed  by  the  White  House  from  the 
form  in  which  it  was  drafted  by  the  depart- 
ment at  least  five  days  or  so  earlier. 

Freeman's  point  was  that  a  trader  could 
not  have  been  certain  with  advance  informa- 
tion, because  the  President  often  changes 
messages  and  orders  at  the  last  minute. 

Freeman  also  was  questioned  over  possible 
spectilatlve  advantage  taken  when  the  De- 
fense Department  cut  tte  pork  purchases  by 
60  per  cent  earlier  this  year.  Ilie  order  now 
has  been  rescinded. 

Senator  WnxiAMS  has  called  for  inquiry 
Into  poeaible  information  leaks  and  resviltant 
speculation  in  pork  belly  futures. 

Freeman  said  he  did  not  think  that  the 
pork  order  had  any  effect  on  the  market,  and 
thought  that  information  on  that  order  was 
handled  satisfactorily. 

The  first  general  news  story  on  the  order 
appeared  seven  weeks  after  the  order  became 
effective. 

(From  the  Dee  Moines  Register.  June  7, 1966] 

FaxiMAN  IN  Bn>  To  Shot  Posk  "Hkat" — Ra 

DtPASTS  FaoK  Assumed  Facts 

(By  Nick  Kota,  of  the  Register's  Washington 
bureau) 
Washznoton,  D.C. — At  his  press  conference 
last  Friday,  Agriculture  Secretary  Orville 
Freeman  departed  from  the  known  record  in 
his  latest  explanations  of  why  the  Defense 
Department  temporarily  cut  its  pork  pur- 
chi 


fenae    Departments    aald     the    cut     was 
designed  as  an  anti-lnflatlonary  measure. 

These  officials  said  the  dedslon  was  made 
at  the  White  Hoxiae  level  with  the  Agriculture 
Department  recommending  the  decision  to 
Defense,  the  Council  of  Sconomic  Advisers 
and  others  preeent. 

■XOOmCXNDXD  AcnoK 

Although  the  Agriculture  Department  re- 
fuses to  make  public  the  text  of  the  letter. 
Freeman  in  a  "Dear  Bob"  letter  to  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara  on  Jan.  32 
recommended  exactly  the  action  taken  on 
Feb.  17  cutting  pork  purchases. 

Freeman  recommended  cutting  pork  pur- 
chases and  several  other  products  "...  to 
help  keep  domestic  food  prices  In  line." 

According  to  authoritative  accounts  never 
denied  by  the  Agrlciilture  Department,  Ftee- 
man  also  wrote  in  the  letter: 

"As  you  know  the  President  wants  us  to 
help  minimize  the  price  impact  of  Defense 
Department  food  purchasee.  With  hog  and 
cattle  marketings  down,  retail  food  prices  wUl 
continue  to  provide  serious  price  stabilisa- 
tion problems  over  the  next  several  months." 
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Anyone  with  a  ticker  from  the  two  wire 
servloss  would  have  known  that  the  order 
was  forthoomlng  after  10:  IS  a.m.,  Condon 
aald.  Many  trading  firms  as  weU  as  oom- 
mtmleattons  medU  have  the  vrlre  service. 

Ha  saM  that  tha  story  was  placed  on  the 
wiraa  toUowti^  a  WUta  Houae  telefiac  at  10 
to  pvavan  reportara  for  the  Preaident'a 


Seeklng  to  exjMaln  Freeman's  departure 
from  previous  assumed  facts  on  at  least  six 
points,  a  Fteeman  aide  said  that  the  issue  was 
now  a  completely  political  one  in  which  facts 
have  become  irrelevant. 

Another  neeman  aide  said  Freeman  spoke 
as  he  did  because  the  decision  actually  was 
made  by  the  Preaident  and  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  Freeman  had  no  choice, 
said  the  aide,  except  "to  play  a  game." 

Nevertheleaa,  reporters  who  have  written 
about  the  pork  purchasing  decision,  repeated- 
ly shook  their  heads  in  pusalement  as  Free- 
man answered  about  IS  questions  on  the 
subject. 

AT  VABIANCB 

Freeman's  explanations  Friday  are  at  vari- 
ance with  Defense  Department  and  Agricul- 
ture Department  records,  orders,  letters,  and 
policy  practices  on  such  questions  ss: 

Why  the  Defense  Department  out  its  pork 
purchases  by  60  per  cent?  What  effect  this 
declslMi  had  on  the  market?  At  what  time 
was  the  decision  announced  to  the  public? 
What  is  the  department's  policy  on  informa- 
tion involving  largs  government  purchases? 
What  was  the  Agriculture  Department's  TfA« 
In  formulation  of  the  original  decision  to  cut 
pork  purchases? 

The  Defense  Depcutment  on  Feb.  17 
reduced  by  SO  per  cent  for  a  slz-raonth 
period  its  purchasee  of  prime  pork  products. 

The  order  generally  became  known  after 
news  stories  seven  weeks  later  on  Apr.  6. 
The  order  was  reversed  Blay  7  following  a 
month  of  protests  from  farmers  and  farm 
state  congreesmen. 

At  the  time  the  order  became  public,  top 
emcutivea  in  both  the  Agriculture  and  De- 


ONLY  a  ratcEXT 
Freeman  wrote  that  even  though  Pentagon 
food  purchasee  are  only  3  per  cent  of  the 
U.S.  total  "the  timing  and  composition  of 
purchases  can  be  important  to  price 
BtabUlty." 

Although  the  Defense  Department  still  re- 
fuses to  make  public  the  text  of  its  resultant 
order  cutting  pork  piirchases,  The  Register 
has  obtained  copies  of  the  Feb.  17  order  and 
the  Jan.  19  and  Feb.  4  general  memorandums 
on  the  subject  of  Defense  Department  In- 
fiuence  on  consiuner  prices. 

The  order  and  the  two  memorandums,  all 
sent  by  Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Paul 
Ignatius  to  the  various  armed  services,  stress 
that  the  reason  for  reducing  pork  purchases 
was  to  "minimize  the  impact  of  ita  food  pur- 
chases  on  consimier  prlcee."  Ignatius  notes 
Defense  is  following  the  recommendations  of 
the  secretary  of  agriculture. 

nreeman  contended  Friday,  however,  that 
the  Agriculture  Department  played  little  or 
no  role  In  the  decision  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  consumer  prices. 

The  following  exchanges  at  the  press  con- 
ference are  relevant : 

Question:  "Isnt  that  something  you  are 
Involved  In  very  much,  I  mean  the  purchase 
policy  in  the  Defense  Department  of  this 
magnitude?" 

Answer:  "No,  really  not." 

Queatlon:  "It  lent?" 

Answer:  "No.  The  Defense  Department 
buys  in  the  market  according  to  the  require- 
ments, where  they  can  maximize  their  dollar 
and  meet  their  nutritional  requirements." 

Question:  "Was  that  the  point  here?" 

Answer:  "Sure." 

At  this  point  a  Freeman  aide  interjected: 
•"nie  Defense  Department  did  it." 

CONBULTSn 

Freeman  continued:  "They  did  it;  we 
didnt." 

Question:  "No  co-ordination?" 

Answer:  "They  consult  with  us  about  what 
the  market  is  likely  to  be  and  prices  are  likely 
to  be.  but  it  Is  exclusively  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment decision." 

Question:  "They  weren't  Interested  in 
affecting  the  market  at  aU  with  this  matter? " 

Answer:  "No.  not  at  all — ^no  involvement 
whatsoever,  and  it  didnt  affect  the  market 
any  that  I  know  of." 

A  few  queatlona  Uter,  any  knowing  listener 
realized  Freeman's  entire  aooount  varied 
with  his  answer  to  another  question. 

Aaked  whether  he  had  not  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  initial  decision,  recommended  it  in 
detaU  to  ICoNamara  in  a  letter,  Freeman 
aimply  replied  "Tea." 


BOMWOtn 

At  another  news  oonflerence  on  Apr.  18, 
Freeman  had  aald  that  h«  didnt  personally 
have  anything  to  do  with,  the  decision. 

A  high  Agriculture  Department  official  of- 
f O'ed  the  explanation  for  neeman  that  some- 
one else  In  the  departmeai  other  than  Ftee- 
man had  written  the  TDear  Bob"  from 
"OrvlUe"  letter.  I 

Then  Freeman  said  thlit  the  issue  "got 
ballooned  out  of  pr<^>ortl4>i  as  if  It  was  going 
to  have  a  major  effect  and  was  a  major 
agricultural  prlce-depreealpg  situation"  and 
added  that  "it  got  to  M  a  political  issue 
which  a  number  of  people  started  playing 
games  with."  1 1 

Freeman  said:  "The  tnifli  oi  the  matter  is 
they  weren't  buying  somd  bacon  and  werent 
buying  some  other  thinjas.  but  they  were 
buying  other  things,  ham*  Instead  of  bacon." 

LOWKX-PRICXn  Tmcs 

However,  the  Defense  Die|>artment  order  to 
reduce  prime  pm-k  piu-chaees,  was  interpreted 
by  both  Agriculture  and  Defense  to  mean 
"bacon,  bam  and  pork  cba|]B." 

Tlie  order  Instructed  substitution  of 
lower-priced  items  such ;  as  "poultry,  eggs. 


sausage,  turkey,  seafood  and  selected  beef 
items."  I 

Agriculture  Department!  officials  and  Demo- 
cratic congreesmen  have  complained  that 
news  stories  failed  to  me^on  that  farmers 
would  be  benefited  by  sutastitutlon  of  these 
other  products  for  prime  park. 

On  other  questions  concerning  the  pork 
order.  Freeman's  answerai  ^id  not  Jibe  with 
generally  accepted  facts.  {  i 

Several  congressmen  haVe  pointed  out  that 
the  Defense  Departmenffc  handling  of  the 
pork  order  would  have  permitted  certain  in- 
dividuals to  have  "inside  information"  while 
the  general  public  did  notl  ^ow  about  it. 

The  first  general  news  ptory  on  the  order 
was  carried  by  the  Associated  Press  on 
Apr.  6,  seven  weeks  after  It  was  issued.  But 
Defense  Department  officials  acknowledged 
that  supply  personnel  were  routinely  inform- 
ing meat  packing  firms  of  the  decision. 

Questioned  about  a  resolution  by  Senator 
John  WtixiAifs,  Republican  of  Delaware,  re- 
questing an  investigation  I  $f  information  on 
handling  of  the  pork  orddr  and  other  orders 
affecting  soybeans  and  tiiles.  Freeman  re- 
plied: I 

"No,  I  dont  know  myself  where  the  com- 
plaint about  allegedly  not  making  informa- 
tion available  on  the  p^fk  thing  la  con- 
cerned, because  it  was  available.  It  waa 
known  and  announced,  and  it  was  given  un- 
usual attention.  | 

"We  don't  normally  armounce  that  in- 
formation. Changes  in  piitchase  policies  are 
made  according  to  exigencies  of  the  market- 
place, and  are  known  after  the  fact,  not  be- 
fore the  fact.  I 

"And  m  this  case,  this  |#as  foUowed,  and 
subsequently  there  was  aU  kinds  of  atten- 
tion on  It,  and  I  have  never  been  able  myself 
to  understand  where  the,  complaint  came 
from  that  information  wa  i|  being  withheld." 

NO  xjuar-> 
Question:  "WeU,  it  is  jijur  poalUon  as  of 
now.  then,  that  aU  of  thla  Was  handled  with 
the  proper  security  and  i»lth  no  laxity  at 
all?"  ,  , 

Answw:  "There  were  np  market  Impli- 
cations on  the  pork  thii^  anyway.  Tliat 
had  no  effect  on  the  matket." 

This  comment  seems  (Ipconslstent  with 
^veman's  letter  to  IfcNsuara  recommend- 
ing the  order  as  a  means  "to  help  keep  do- 
niesUc  food  prlcee  in  UneL*  as  a  means  "to 
help  mlnimlae  the  jalce  ikpact  of  defense 
rood  purchases"  and  as  a  iignlflcant  means 
of  affecting  i^oes. 

'Weman  became  vague  ion  detalla  when 
questioned  again  about  ii^en  the  Defense 
'^"P^tment  order  became  public. 


Queatlon:  ifr.  Secretary,  on  that  pork,  was 
it  not  true  that  the  information  got  out 
many  weeks  later  after  the  decision  was 
made?" 

Answer:  "I  dont  know  exactly.  Let  me 
r^>eat  again  that  purchase  iwlidea  are  not 
something  that  we  make  much  of." 

Yet  on  Thursday,  the  day  before  the  prees 
conference,  the  Agriculture  Department  was 
making  much  of  its  purchase  policies  and 
how  information  handling  about  them  can 
possibly  affect  the  market. 

The  department  specifically  waited  until 
after  the  markets  closed  Thursday  to  an- 
nounce that  It  would  take  bids  to  buy  butter 
at  above  price  support  levels  for  the  school 
lunch  program. 

The  department  had  started  to  issue  the 
order  two  weelcs  earlier  but  pulled  it  back, 
because  it  feared  that  a  premature  "hews 
leak"  had  given  a  market  advantage  to  some 
persons. 

Fkeeman  Paxss  CoNrxaxNCx,    Junx   S,    1966 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  has  your  Inspec- 
tor General's  soybean  investigation  been 
completed?  Do  you  have  anything  to  tell 
us  about  that? 

Secretary  Fxexman.  Tee,  the  report  has 
been  completed,  and  it  will  be  released  pos- 
sibly today,  or  certainly  the  first  part  of  next 
week. 

Question:  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you 
concerning  the  investigation — concerning  the 
nature  of  the  complaint:  Did  a  person  or 
persona  in  the  grain  trade  complain  that  an- 
other person  in  the  trade  had  taken  unfair 
advantage  of  him  due  to  having  advance 
information  of  the  February  10  order? 

Secretary  FaaxMAN.  That  is  two  questions. 
I  can  answer  the  first  one.  I  am  informed 
that  yes,  a  complaint  was  made,  that  one 
had  information.  As  to  whether  that  per- 
son was  identified,  and  the  nature  of  what 
he  did,  I  have  not  read  the  report  in  detail, 
and  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  Information  will  be 
available  when  the  report  is  released. 

Question:  Is  there  anything  In  this  aoy- 
bean speculation  limitation  as  to  time?  My 
understanding  is  it  was  Umited  to  that  Feb- 
ruary 10  date. 

Secretary  Fxekman.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Question :  To  February  10  itself? 

Secretary  Fszeman.  To  the  complaint  that 
was  registered  that  reviewed  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  around  that  com- 
plaint. 

Question:  Was  there  no  effort  then  made 
to  look  Into  the  circumstances  several  days 
earlier,  a  week  or  so  earlier,  and  informa- 
tion I  understand  would  have  been  available 
in  the  Department  relative  to  what  the  de- 
cision was? 

Secretary  Pkizman.  I  would  have  to  check 
the  report  on  that.  Tou  could  talk  to  the 
Inspector  General,  which  I  think  you  have 
done. 

Question:  I  Just  wondered  what  your  sit- 
uation  

Secretary  Fskkman.  I  don't  know. 

Question:  What  you  know  about  it,  and 
whether  there  was  an  effort  made  to  limit 
this  thing  to  the  one  day  when  you  had  in- 
formation floating  around  here.  As  I  \mder- 
stand  it,  over  the  weekend  prior  to  that 

Secretary  FaxKicAN.  I  dont  recall  too 
much,  but  I  don't  think  there  was  any  in- 
formation floating  around,  Clark,  because  a 
decision  had  not  been  made  as  to  what 
would  be  in  that  measage.  I  was  out  of  the 
country. 

Question:  There  were  no  memoranda  fioat- 
Ing  around  the  Department  the  weekend 
prior  to  that? 

Secretary  FazncAN.  There  were  all  kinds  of 
memoranda  and  all  kinds  of  speech  drafts, 


but  the  decision  on  It  «m  made  ov«r  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  thoae  daetatona 
are  uaually  not  made  too  far  ahead  of  time, 
aa  you  are  well  aware.  I  waa  not  hare.  I 
waa  in  Vietnam. 

Queatlon:  It  is  a  pretty  good  indloattoc — 
the  draf  U.  U  you  have  thoae  ahead  of  ttiaiB, 
which  we  once  In  a  while  run  Into,  an  prat^ 
good  Indlcatora  at  where  things  are  going. 

Secretary  Fbieicam.  Quite  the  oontnry.    Z 
would  be  forced  to  dlaagree  with  you.   I  have 
found  sometimes  they  are  pretty  good  indi- 
cations of  what  is  not  going  to  happen. 
(Laughter.] 

Question:  Have  you  got  a  couple  of  good 
examplee  you  want  to  t^  us  about? 

Secretary  Fbxbican.  Let's  you  and  I  go 
and  have  a  cup  of  coffee  sometime.  I  don't 
want  to  be  publicly  exposed.    (Laughter.] 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  your  dairy  action 
of  yesterday,  to  offer  to  purchase  butter  un- 
der 700,  the  new  law — this  didn't  work  so 
well  not  so  long  ago.  How  far  are  you  go- 
ing to  go  into  it  liefore  you  go  into  support 
increases? 

Secretary  Fbxxman.  I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to 
say,  "We'll  see."  The  amount  we  will  buy 
will  depend  on  what  they  are  willing  to  take 
at  a  fair  price. 

Question:  Would  you  be  willing  to  go  a 
Uttle  higher  than  before? 

Secretary  FaxEMAN.  I  guess  a  little  higher, 
or  we  wouldn't  have  tried  again. 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  getting  back  to 
the  February  10  soybean  decision,  to  your 
luvowledge  when  waa  thla  decision  finally 
firmed  up  by  the  White  House?  On  what 
day? 

Secretary  FaxxxAN.  I  dont  know,  Nick, 
but  I  would  suspect  only  at  the  very  last 
minute,  which  is  usually  the  case.  The 
President  reculs  these  messages  and  meditates 
over  them,  and  it  is  quite  usual  they  will  be 
changed  minutes  before  the  announcement. 
In  this  case,  this  was  an  area  in  which  it  was 
subject  to  change,  and  we  all  knew  that,  be- 
cause it  was  an  area  that  had  some  implica- 
tions, budgetwlse,  had  some  implications  in 
terms  of  prices,  and  it  was  obvisiously  quite 
sensitive. 

So,  I  repeat,  I  was  not  here,  but  if  this 
pattern — and  we  can  read  the  InJspector  Gen- 
eral's repm't  when  it  comes  out — but  there 
would  have  been  no  one  who  could  have 
said  with  any  assurance  that  that  section 
would  be  in  that  meesage  until  it  waa  actu- 
ally released  by  the  President  and  he  gave 
his  go-ahead.  And,  as  I  say.  I  dont  know 
precisely  where  that  is,  but  I  think  the  re- 
port will  probably  show  it. 

Question:  Senator  Wn.UAica  yesterday  put 
a  reeolutlon  in  asking  for  an  investigaUon  of 
this  whole  area,  the  whole  soybean  matter, 
and  I  guees  It  is  considerably  broader  than 
that,  relative  to  the  subject  of  release  of  in- 
formation in  these  commodity  areas. 

Have  you  found  any  problem  yourself  in 
the  release  of  information?  Tbe  hides  field — 
there  has  been  some  complaint — the  decision 
in  Defense  <m  pork.     By  hindsight,  do  you 

see  there  was  anything  that  was  done 

Secretary  FaxxMAN.  No.  I  don't  know 
myself  where  the  complaint  about  allegedly 
not  making  Information  available  on  the 
pork  thing  is  oonoemed,  because  it  was 
made  available.  It  was  known  and  an- 
nounced, and  it  was  given  unxisual  attention. 
We  don't  normally  announce  that  informa- 
tion. Changes  in  purchase  policies  are  made 
aooordlng  to  the  exigencies  of  the  market- 
place, and  are  known  after  the  fact,  not  be- 
fore the  fact.  And  In  this  case,  this  was 
followed,  and  subsequently  there  was  all 
kinds  of  attention  on  it,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  myself  to  understand  where  the 
complaint  came  from  that  information  was 
being  withheld. 

Qtiestion:  WeU,  It  Is'your  position  aa  of 
now,  then,  that  all  of  this  was  handled  with 
the  proper  security  and  with  no  laxity  at  aU? 
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TOO 


on 


markaC 


■n  • 


tkloftei 


OB  tbo  orop  I  oporto. 


I  ooB  MURMT  jamr  qmotlen  by  My- 

i  OtrOBf  BHOO 

OkodK  Boord 
>  or  lafionaofttoB.  m  yoa  mo 
well  mmmn,  <m  tho 
Wo  hOTo  •  Mifrif 
tleotod  oMwttf 
wUcli  M«  ttao 

Qiuotlon:  Yam  fool  thot  tho  otiMn  llTod 
up  to  ttaat  oomo  hl^  otantfordo  la  tho  lion- 
dUiic  ot  thoM  oth«r  maUon,  Inelndtm  tbo 
■oylMuio  oad  pofk  and  oCbar  thlngo — ^they 
boTO  oU  rotataod  tbo*  mubo  bl^  qaolttyT 

Oiiwtory  TKKMMAm.  Aa  f or  ao  I  know,  yao, 
•o  fiw  00 1  know. 

QuortloB:  Mr.  Soorotaiy.  on  that  pork,  wm 
it  not  trao  that  tbo  Infonnatton  sot  out 
many  wooka  latw  aftar  tbo  doelaloo  «aa 
madoT 

Sooratary  TaMMMMX.  I  don't  know  oiaotly. 
I«t  mo  repoat  again  that  tho  porebaoo  p<dl- 
eioo  aro  not  aotnetblng  that  wo  mako  much  of. 

Queotlon:  Prom  tlmo  to  tlmo,  wbon  yoa 
«nd  a  purchase  program,  you  annminoo  It 
ahoad  of  time  here. 

Socrotary  Tumuam.  WtXL.  X  dont  know 
wbat  tbolr  poUelea  aro  la  oonnoetloa  wttb  It. 
Z  roaUy  cant  anawor  tbo  quaatloo. 

QiMotton:  lilr.  Boeretary.  lan't  that  aonia- 
thlng  you  aro  Involred  In  very  muob,  I  mean 
the  pnrebaao  poUey  In  tbo  Dof  enao  Dopart- 
mont,  of  thla  magnitudef 

Secretary  FamcAM.  No,  really  not. 

Qoeatloniltlant? 

Boerotary  VaaBUH.  No.  The  Defenae  Do- 
partmont  buya  In  tbo  market  aooordlng  to  tbo 
nqulrHBonta.  wbero  tboy  can  maTtmHo 
their  dollar  and  moot  their  nutrlttonal  ro- 
qulTHnonta. 

QueotloD :  Was  that  tbo  point  borof 

Boorotary  VkancAH.  Sure. 

Bravr  MTnaa*  The  Dofenao  Department 
did  It. 

Soerotary  FuniAir.  Tliey  did  It;  wo  dldnt. 

Quaatlon:  No  ooordlnaUon? 

Socrotary  Fiaautw.  They  consult  with  us 
about  what  the  market  Is  likely  to  be  and 
prices  are  likely  to  be,  but  it  is  exclusively  a 
Dofanao  Dopartmont  decision, 

Quaatlon:  Tbey  weren't  Interested  In  af- 
foetlng  tbo  market  at  all  with  thU  matter? 

Socrotary  TPamaMAm:  Mo.  not  at  all — no  in- 
Tolvemont  wbataoevor,  and  it  didn't  affect 
the  market  any  that  I  know  of. 

Queatlon:  Mr.  Secretary,  just  as  a  matter 
ot  history,  can  you  toll  us  now  why  it  waa 
that  Mr.  Vance  wrote  a  letter  on  a  Monday 
aaying  that  the  pork  purchase  policy  would 
remain  In  affoct  untU  Soptomber,  and  It  was 
Just  a  day  later  that  your  exchange  of  let- 
ters with  Secretary  McNamara  occurred  turn- 
ing this  thing  around. 

Socrotary  TuaauM.  I  don't  know.  It 
would  be  ooajooturo  on  my  part,  bocauao  I 
am  not  Mr.  Vance,  and  I  bavent  rtlsc\iwiert 
It  with  him,  but  perhaps  what  happened 
to  blm  la  aomethlng  that  aometimea  happona 
to  me.  that  I  get  something  from  somoono 
that  seoma  to  have  credence,  and  something 
tha  next  day  that  contradicts  it.  Than  I 
get  angry  and  try  to  find  out  who  sent  mo 
mtsleartlng  memoranda  so  I  don't  know. 

Queatlon:  Mr.  Soeratary,  on  tha  pork  pur- 
rhasas.  lant  it  a  fact  that  about  two  weeks 
before  the  Initial  decision  to  cut  purchaaea 
by  50  per  cent,  under  your  signature  tbero 
went  out  a  'Dear  Bob"  letter  to  Secretary 
McNamara,  recommending  In  detail  exactly 
what  he  did,  cutting  pork  pinvhaaes  ISO  per 
cent? 

Secretary  FanocAK.  .Tea. 

Quaatlon:  Wbat  waa  your  purpoae.  to  taka 
car*  or  tba  Armed  BarTtoeo  and  tbotr  budgett 


Socrotary  TamauM.  Tbat  Is  a  laudaMo  o^ 
Jaettv^  doBt  yoa  ttalak.  BUI? 
QiMottoa:  tt  aooMto  that  way. 

(LanghMr.) 

Quoatton:  Waa  your  letter  wrlttwi  at  tbo 
dlroetlon  at  tbo  Praaldont? 

Secretary  Wraittw.  Mo^  no. 

Look,  lof  a  not  play  gaaaa.  lUa  Is  a 
aensltlTo  thing.  Ibo  Dafaaaa  Dopartmant. 
bacauaa  prlooa  of  pork  want  up.  out  back 
on  thair  purebaalng.  Tbla  tbon  got  balloonod 
out  of  proportion  as  If  It  was  going  to  have 
a  major  affect  and  waa  a  major  agricultural 
prlco-depreaslng  altuatlon. 

Tho  truth  of  tba  matter  la  they  weren't 
buying  some  bacon  and  weren't  buying  acme 
other  things,  but  tbey  wore  buying  other 
thlnga,  bama  Inatead  of  bacons.  Tbero  were 
all  sorts  of  adjustments  that  were  perfectly 
normal  and  perfectly  usual.  Ibis  then  got 
to  be  a  political  issue  which  a  number  of 
people  started  playing  games  with. 

As  a  part  of  that,  we  took  a  look,  and  by 
that  time  the  prices  of  pork  were  going  down. 
It  waa  perfectly  consistent  that  pursuant  to 
long-standing  policy  the  Defense  Department 
now  would  go  back  Into  Iniylng  some  of  these 
Items  that  now  ooet  leas.  At  that  point  I 
talked  to  my  ocdleague  and  aquaab  partner, 
Mr.  McNamara,  and  said,  "Look,  bere'a  the 
sttuatlon  in  connection  with  it.  and  I  wish 
you'd  take  a  look  at  this  and  If  you  can  do 
tbla.  tbla  wlU  be  j\Mt  generally  helpfal.  It 
wlU  help  to  moot  some  of  these  chargea  that 
Juat  arent  true." 

And  he  said,  "Drop  mo  a  note  in  connection 
with  it,  and  I  wUl  look  into  it." 

I  oama  back  and  wrote  him  what  has  been 
eaUod  a  "Dear  Bob"  letter,  and  a  lot  baa 
been  read  tnto  tbla. 

It  la  Just  that  aimple.  Some  people  started 
playing  polltlea  with  the  fact  the  Defenae 
D^NkTtment  waan't  buying  pork  for  a  whUo 
becauae  It  ooat  too  much.  When  the  pries 
dropped,  I  aald,  "Fleaae  buy  some  because 
we  can  meet  thaee  poUtlcal  charges  that  aro 
phony." 

He  aakt.  drop  me  a  note."  and  he  obocked 
with  tbo  purebaalng  people  and  thought  he 
could  buy  some,  tmd  that  is  what  he  did. 

Queatlon:  In  connection  with  tbo  poUtloal 
business,  bow  do  you  feel  about  Horace  QoA- 
frey's  lettoa  out  to  tha  Stato  commlttoea? 
Do  you  think  that  waa  a  good  thing  to  do? 

Socrotary  Funcaif.  I  dont  eaa  anything 
political  In  it.  I  think  It  la  a  matter  of  In- 
fonnlng  some  of  these  committeanen  who 
bad  written  in  and  asked  about  It.  Ha  la 
now  sending  out  some  brlafs. 

Question:  Tou  dont  see  anything  polltleai 
about  It? 

Secretary  FkiBiuir.  MO. 

Question:  That  la  Intereetlng,  too.  Thank 
ycm,  Mr.  Secretary. 

(Whereupon,  at  10:43  ajn.,  the  press  con- 
ference was  adjourned.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  sup- 
ported the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  whl^  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate,  relating  to  the  $10.- 
000  maximum  payments  to  be  made  un- 
der the  bill.  I  cannot  understand  why  It 
was  rejected  in  the  conference  report. 

My  recollection  Is  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Amsusom],  a  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, strongly  supported  this  amend- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  since  we  are 
dealing  primarily  with  disaster-type  leg- 
islation, in  which  no  differentiation  is 
made  between  the  farmer  who  has  In- 
curred the  expenses  of  cultivating  and 
planting  a  crop  and  the  farmer  who  has 


not.  some  llmltatton  certainly  ought  to 
be  plMed  In  ttw  bm. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  wfn  Insist  on 
the  amendment  which  was  eUmin&ted  by 
the  ocmmlttee  of  conf  exence. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  Presktent,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WTTiTiTAMB  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.MAONUBON.  I  should  Bke  to  ask 
If  the  Senator  tnm  T.ou1«lana  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  can  approximate 
how  much  ttane  their  discussion  wHl  re- 
quire. Many  Senators  have  asked  me 
about  the  statiis  of  the  pending  bill. 
Could  the  Senator  from  Ddaware  advise 
me?     

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  can 
promise  ttiat  I  shall  keep  my  remarks 
as  brief  as  possible.  I  cannot  estimate 
the  time  becauae  I  really  do  not  taoow 
how  much  time  will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  have  ftnished. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  problem  is 
that  an  amendment  oug^t  to  be  peiMlUng, 
and  that  Senators  may  know  whether 
the  bin  win  go  over  until  tomorrow  or 
whether  they  should  remain  in  attend- 
ance in  anticipation  of  a  vote  (m  the 
truth  in  packaging  bilL 

Mr.  COTTON.  Should  not  an  amend- 
ment be  pending? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Driaware.  Really 
the  discussion  of  this  conference  report 
is  germane  to  the  pending  bill,  because 
the  bin  before  the  Senate  relates  to  truth 
in  packaging  and  I  am  trying  to  get  a 
little  truth  in  Government  Tbla  Is  ap- 
propriate. Therefore,  the  discussion  on 
the  conference  report  is  germane,  even 
if  it  has  to  go  over  until  tomorrow.  I 
am  only  trying  to  outline  the  truth  con- 
cerning this  give-away  proposal. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  am  merely  try- 
ing to  get  some  truth  as  to  how  long  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  speak. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
take  whatever  time  I  believe  is  neces- 
sary to  do  the  idb. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.    Very  well. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  going  to  try  to  delay  the  matter, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  be  under  any  re- 
stricted time,  either. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  mentioned  the 
fact  that  last  week  I  offered  a  resolution 
requesting  the  Agriculture  Oommittee  to 
investigate  a  leak  which  developed  in 
connection  with  an  announcement  made 
by  the  President  concerning  the  soybean 
program.  The  President  has  recognized 
that  a  leak  occurred,  and  according  to 
the  press  he  has  asked  the  Inspector 
General  to  investigate  the  matter. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  should 
also  investigate  the  matter,  because 
leaks  such  as  this  affect  markets  and 
hurt  the  American  farmers. 

Since  offering  the  resolution,  however, 
I  have  found  out  substantially  what 
happened. 

In  the  past,  when  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  about  to  make  a 
major  announcement  affecting  prices, 
the  custom  always  has  been  to  make 
such  an  annotmcement  after  the  market 
closes  and  before  it  opens  in  the 
morning. 

In  this  Instance,  the  President  felt  that 
this  annotmcement  would  be  favorable 
to  the  farmer,  and  so  he  issued  instruc- 
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announcement 
t  be  held  over 


tions  that  Instead  of  the 

being  made  that  night 

until  his  next  press  coBtference,  which 

was  scheduled  for  the  next  day  at  noon, 

so  that  he  could  make  <  this  p^tically 

p(4>ular  announcement  Umself . 

I  imderstand  that  inibrder  to  obtain 
broad  coverage  of  this  sfanouncement,  a 
mimeographed  statement  was  prepared 
for  the  press,  and  it  wns  maiiced  "not 
to  be  released  before  l2{e'clock." 

With  this  background  they'  do  not 
have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  investigating 
to  find  out  who  leaked  this  premature 
announcement.  1 1 

Annoimcements  aff^ting  markets 
should  be  made  by  the  Departments  in- 
volved after  the  market  closes  and  not 
held  over  for  the  Presi4<nt's  press  con- 
ference. All  announceoients  should  be 
made  by  the  agency  Inviolved  as  soon  as 
the  determination  is  mAde  and  before 


36  morning, 
stmcements  are 
ace,  to  give  the 
iy   to  make   a 
i^xt  day  markets 


President,    will 


the  market  is  opened  in 

So  long  as  these 

held  up,  as  in  this  Inst 
President  an  opporti_ 
grandstand  speech,  the 
will  be  affected. 

Although  we  know  h6w  the  leak  de- 
veloped in  this  instance^  we  should  now 
learn  who  made  the  extra  money  as  a 
result  of  knowing  in  advance  that  the 
favorable  announcement  was  to  be  made. 

Someone  with  this  inside  knowledge 
could  have  made  a  fortune. 

Mr.    MURPHY.     Mr. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  De  Ikware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Has  ijt  not  been  the 
custom  to  release  these  i>tlces  after  the 
dose  of  business  that  iliiy,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  possibiUty  o|  anyone  trading 
in  futures  in  the  conuncxiities  affected? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  X)elaware.  Not 
only  that  has  been  the  custom,  but  also 
the  men  in  the  DeparUnent  who  worked 
on  the  compilation  of  the  statistics  from 
which  the  decision  would  be  made  would 
Ko  into  a  room  on  a  certain  day  to  com- 
pile and  analyze  these  statistics.  They 
would  be  locked  in  the  room  and  would 
not  be  allowed  to  leave  until  the  market 
had  closed.  They  would  then  hand 
their  decision  to  the  £ 
would  be  Immediately 
press.  The  announcedient  would  be 
made  so  that  all  American  citizens  would 
have  it  before  the  marloets  opened  the 
next  day,  and  no  one  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  cash  in  on  Inside  informa- 
tion. I 

In  this  Instance  the  dfiislon  had  to  be 
•ent  to  Pennsylvania  A\  4nue  so  that  by 
announdng  it  the  Preiliient  could  re- 
ceive credit.    I  now  givf  him  the  credit 


cretary, 
eleased 


and  it 
to  the 


for  announcing  it,  but  I  a 
credit  for  the  leak. 


PAIR 


so  give  him  the 


LABELINO 


the  considera- 


PACKAQING    AMd 
ACT 

The  Senate  resumed   mc  conBiaern 
uon  of  the  bUl  (8.  985)  to  regulate  inter 
state  and  foreign  ccMnm^rce  by  prevent 
ing  the  use  of  unfair  or  Receptive  meth- 
txls  of  packagtog  or  lal^g  of  certain 
consumer    commodities    •'««'♦-<»— ♦■^^    *- 
such  commerce,  and  for 

Mr.  COTTON.    WiUtI)« 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Deljiware.    I  yield. 


distributed  in 
other  purposes. 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  COTTON.  It  Is  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  In  order 
that  there  may  be  an  amendment  pend- 
ing on  the  packaging  bill,  is  it  in  order 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  piesent  an 
amendment  to  be  pending  without  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hak- 
Ris  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  may  do 
so,  with  imanimous  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  permitted  to  call  up  and  have 
pending  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mobton] 
No.  678. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  is  a  fairly  long 
amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  on  page  25,  between 
lines  16  and  17,  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

Sac.  8.  In  order  to  prevent  certain  unfair 
practices  that  deprive  manufacturers  and  re- 
tailers of  the  protection  tbey  should  enjoy 
on  the  basis  of  fair  competition  and  to  pro- 
tect consumers  by  guaranteeing  fair  prices 
and  quality  goods  and  to  assist  consumers  In 
making  price  comparisons,  and  for  other 
purposes,  section  6(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragri^hs: 

"(7)  The  owner  of  a  brand,  name,  or  trade- 
mark ahall  be  deemed  to  retain  his  property 
rights  therein,  and  in  the  trade  and  public 
good  will  symbolized  thereby,  regardless  of 
any  sale  or  transfer  of  the  goods  to  which 
such  brand,  name,  or  trademark  relates,  and 
no  such  sale  or  transfer  shall  be  deemed  to 
diminish  or  extinguish  any  such  rights. 

"(8)  Any  person  who  resells  goods  identi- 
fied by  a  distinguishing  brand,  name,  or 
trademark,  either  on  the  label,  container,  or 
dispenser  thereof,  may  rightfully  enq>loy  such 
brand,  name,  or  trademark,  but  only  in  ef- 
fecting the  resale  of  such  goods  and  subject 
to  the  following  provisions  of  this  paragrapli. 
If  goods  usable  for  the  same  general  purpose 
are  available  to  the  public  from  sources  oth- 
er than  the  owner  of  such  brand,  name,  or 
trademark,  and  are  in  free  and  open  compe- 
tition therewith,  the  right  of  any  person  to 
employ  such  brand,  name,  or  trademark  in 
effecting  resale  of  goods  so  identified  may  be 
revoked  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year 
by  the  owner  of  such  brand,  name,  or  trade- 
mark, subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(10)  of  thla  subeectlon,  on  written  and 
dated  notice  of  revocation.  If,  within  ninety 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  written  notice 
of  revocation — 

"(A)  such  person  has  employed  goods  bear- 
ing such  brand,  name,  or  trademark  in  fur- 
therance of  bait  merchandising  practices; 

"(B)  such  person,  after  written  notice 
given  by  such  owner  of  such  owner's  current- 
ly established  resale  price  or  price  range,  has 
advertised,  offered  for  sale,  or  sold  any  such 
goods,  acquired  by  such  person  after  he  has 
been  given  such  notice,  at  a  price  other  than 
such  currently  established  resale  price  or  at 
a  price  not  within  such  currently  established 
resale  price  range;  or 

'•(C)  such  person,  with  intent  to  deceive 
purchasers,  has  published  a  misrepresenta- 
tion or  mlsrepreeentatlons  concerning  such 
goods. 


The  owner  of  a  brand,  name,  -or  trademark 
who  avails  blmseU  of  tbe  provlalona  of  para- 
grapba  (7)  to  (17)  of  Uils  subaw^tton  for  tbe 
purpose  of  esUbUsblng  a  reaale  price  or 
prloe  range  shaU  thereby  subject  himself, 
without  respect  to  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy, to  tbe  Jitfisdlctlon  of  the  district  court, 
of  the  trmted  Stotes  for  any  district  In  which 
goods  Identified  by  such  brand,  name,  or 
trademark  are  offered  for  sale,  but  such 
Jurisdiction  shaU  apply  (1)  only  for  tbe  ad- 
judication of  issues  involving  tbe  goods 
covered  by  such  paragraphs  (7)  to  (17),  and 
(U)  only  if  the  owner  ot  such  brand,  name, 
or  trademark  la  not  subject  to  process  in  the 
courts  of  the  State  m  which  such  purchaser 
acquired  such  goods. 

"(9)  Notwithstanding  revocation  purstumt 
to  paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsection  of  the 
right  of  a  person,  in  reselling  goods,  to  em- 
ploy the  brand,  name,  or  trademark  which 
Identifies  s\ich  goods — 

"(A)  such  person  may.  In  tbe  regular 
coTuse  of  hU  business  and  within  a  reaaon- 
able  time  after  tbe  date  of  such  revocation, 
seU  aU  such  goods  of  wlUch,  on  such  date, 
he  is  possessed:  Provided,  That  in  such  sale 
he  shaU  commit  none  of  the  acts  described 
In  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  such 
paragraph  (8);  or 

"(B)  If  such  person,  promptly  upon  such 
revocation,  ahaU  have  suppUed  to  the  owner 
of  such  brand,  name,  or  trademark  a  cor- 
rect itomlaed  listing  of  the  inventory  of  such 
goods  with  a  sUtement  of  the  price  paid  per 
Item  and  the  total  price  (including  trans- 
portation costs)  pcUd  therefor,  together  with 
a  firm  offer  to  sell  and  deliver  aU  such  In- 
ventory to  such  owner  at  any  time  within 
ten  days  thereafter  upon  payment  of  auch 
toUl  price  plus  the  cost  of  transportaUon  to 
the  owner  in  the  manner  directed  by  such 
owner,  then  such  person,  upon  expiration 
of  the  ton-day  term  of  such  offer  without 
acceptance  may  so  sell  such  goods  in  such 
Inventory,  in  the  regular  course  of  hla  buai- 
ness  and  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter, 
without  restriction  as  to  price,  in  which  event 
each  advertisement  of,  or  offer  to  sell,  such 
goods,  shaU  state  plainly  that  tbe  right  of 
the  reseller,  offering  such  goods,  to  employ 
in  any  way  the  brand,  name,  or  trademark 
carried  by  the  goods  has  been  revoked  as  to 
any  such  goods  not  in  that  reaeUer's  pos- 
session at  the  time  of  such  revocation. 

"(10)  Any  person  whose  right  to  employ  a 
brand,  name,  or  trademark  haa  been  revoked 
by  the  owner  thereof  p\u-Buant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsection, 
and  who  thereafter,  except  as  authorized  by 
paragraph  (9)  of  this  subsecUon,  resells 
goods  identified  by  such  brand,  name,  or 
trademark,  <»■  who  otherwise  employs  such 
brand,  name,  or  trademark  in  effecting  re- 
sale of  such  goods  or  any  other  goods,  shall 
be  liable  in  a  clvU  action  for  damages  and 
injunctive  relief  by  the  owner  of  the  brand. 
name,  or  trademark,  to  prevent  and  restrain 
further  violations  of  ptu-agraphs  (7)  to  (17), 
inclusive,  of  this  subsection.  Such  owner 
may  sue  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  district  In  wliich  defendant 
realdes  or  doee  businees  or  in  which  the 
aUeged  violation  occurred,  without  respect 
to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  (1)  recover  the  amount  of  any 
damages  sustained,  (11)  injunctive  reUef  to 
prevent  and  restrain  further  violations  of 
paragraplia  (7)  to  (17),  incltislve.  of  this 
subsection,  whether  or  not  specific  money 
damages  are  established,  and  (ill)  recover 
the  cost  of  suit.  Any  injunction  granted 
under  clause  (11)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
remain  in  effect  for  not  more  than  one  year 
from  the  dato  it  is  granted  unless  It  Is  tbe 
second  or  a  subsequent  stich  Injunction 
Issued  against  the  same  defendant  In  favor 
of  the  same  plaintiff  in  which  ease  It  may 
be  a  permanent  injunction:  except  that  any 
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radi  iBjuBctlon,  tipon  petition  ot  raeh  plalB- 
tut,  may  be  Tmeated  uncomUttaiuaiy  1^  the 

OlMU't  (TSntlXlf  tt. 

"(11)  In  any  proceeding  under  pengnph 
(10)  It  shall  be  a  defenae  for  the  defendant 
(A)  to  eatabllah  that  the  plalntur  hae  not 
uaed  due  diligence  to  effeetuate  obaerranee 
or  enforcement  of  plalnttff*s  rights  under 
paragn^rtia  (7)  to  (17),  Inelnalve,  of  this 
subeeetton  against  other  persons  who  are  In 
substantial  eonpetltlaB  with  the  defoidant 
and  who  are  known  to  plalntUf  to  be  Tlolat- 
Ing  the  eame  subparagraph  of  paragraiAs 
(•)  of  this  subsection  on  which  rerooatkm 
ot  the  defendant's  right  to  employ  the  brand, 
name,  or  trademark  was  based  or  (B)  to 
establish  that  the  plaintiff  has  sold  the  same 
kind  of  goods  of  Uke  grade  and  quality  as 
the  goods  invcdTed  In  such  proceeding  to 
aoBther  person  similarly  situated  under 
terms  mot*  favorable  or  at  lower  prices  than 
those  under  which  the  plaintiff  offered  such 
goods  for  sale  to  the  defendant. 

"(13)  Ko  action  pursuant  hereto  shall  pre- 
clude remedial  action  otherwise  available  for 
wrongful  use  of  a  brand,  name,  or  trademark. 

"(13)  Paragraphs  (7)  to  (17).  IneluslTe, 
of  this  sutweetlon  shall  apply  to  all  acts  and 
tranaaettons  of  the  character  referred  to 
therein.  In  or  affecting  commerce,  which  Oon- 
gnss  may  lawfully  regulate,  but  where  the 
owner  of  a  brand,  name,  or  trademark  aralla 
himself  of  any  right  or  remedy  provided  In 
paragraphs  (7)  to  (17).  Inclusive,  of  this 
snbesctlon.  such  action  ahall  not  cause  any 
act  or  transaotUm  not  otherwise  In.  affecting, 
or  related  to,  oommeree  to  be  an  acttvlty  or 
trsnsactloo  In,  affecting,  or  related  to,  com- 
msrce.  If  any  State,  by  any  provision  of  Ita 
oonetltatfam  adopted,  or  by  any  law  enacted, 
after  thla  paragraph  takes  effect,  prohibits 
resale  prloe  malwtanance  In  such  State 
through  the  ezerdee  of  paragraphs  (7)  to 
(17),  Inelnalva,  of  thla  subaaotton.  then, 
while  suoh  proviMon  or  law  Is  In  effect,  such 
parsgr^ha  shaU  not  authartm  the  estab- 
Mshment  or  enforcement  of  any  leeale  price 
or  reeals  prloe  range  with  ra^Mct  to  any  re- 
sale In  mtdk  State  of  any  gooda  If  such  goods 
so  resold  az«  to  be  daUvered  from  a  phMS  in 
•aeh  State  to  a  puretaasar  In  snch  State  and 
are  not  to  be  leaold  again  for  ddlvery  to  a 
purehasar  ootslds  of  su<A>  State. 

"(14)  As  used  In  paragraphs  (7)  to  (17), 
Inclusive,  of  this  subseetloo 

"(A)  Tba  term  'peraon'  meaas  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnartfilp,  aasootatlaa,  or  eorpora- 
tkm. 

"(B)  Hm  term  'goods'  meaas  goods,  warea, 
and  marehaadlee. 

"(C)  The  term  'currently  estabUahed  re- 
sale prtoe'  means  the  price  for  goods  Iden- 
tified by  a  brand,  name,  or  trademark 
^widlled  by  written  noUce  Involdng  para- 
papha  (7)  to  (17),  inclusive,  of  this  sub- 
ssotlon  glvsa  by  ths  owner  of  such  brand, 
nam*,  or  trademark  to  the  pwson  reeeUlng 
suoh  goods. 

"(D)  The  tenn  'otirrently  estabUahed  re- 
sale price  range'  means  all  prices  Including 
and  between  the  minimum  and  m»«im-nin 
reeale  prtcee  for  goods  Identified  by  a  brand, 
name,  or  tradamaik.  specified  by  written 
noMee  invoking  paragraphs  (7)  to  (17),  in- 
elUBlv*.  of  thU  snbssotkm  glvsn  by  th* 
ownare  of  such  brand,  name,  or  trademark 
to  the  pereon  reeelling  such  goods. 
Bach  swdi  eurrenUy  established  reeale  prtoe 
and  resale  prle*  range  ahaU  be  uniform  at 
each  lev^  ot  dUtrlbutlon.  except  for  reason- 
abl*  markatlng  costs.  Such  owner  of  the 
brand,  name,  or  tradamark  may  so  — *^*''lt^. 
for  reeale  of  a  combination  of  two  or  more 
Items  of  goods,  a  resale  prloe  or  price  range 
different  from  the  sum  of  the  currently 
established  resale  prtoe  or  price  rangee  for 
th*  Items  when  eold  IndividuaUy.  Such 
owner  of  the  bntnd.  name,  or  trademark 
mmj  also  engag*  in  otbsr  promottonal  aeUv- 
ttta*  not  made  unlawful  by  any  other 
statute. 


"(IS)  An  rl^to  and  remeOlee  provided  In 
paragraphs  (7)  to  (17),  Inclusive,  of  this 
subssetlon.  to  owners  of  a  brand,  name,  or 
tradsaarlc,  shall  be  also  avaUabl*  to  any 
owner  of  a  brand,  name,  or  trademark  who. 
In  the  sale  of  goods  Identified  by  such 
brand,  name,  trademark,  shall  compete,  at 
any  lerd  of  distribution,  with  any  reseller 
offering  such  goods:  Provided,  That  such 
owner  shall  sell  such  identified  goods,  at 
whatever  level  of  distrlbntlon.  only  at  the 
price  or  within  the  price  range  currently 
established  by  such  owner  for  that  level  of 
distribution. 

"(16)  The  following  transactions  shall  be 
exempt  from  paragraphs  (7)  to  (15).  In- 
clusive, of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  Sales  of  bulk  eommocfitlss  when  sold 
without  wrappers  or  contalnexa. 

"(B)  Sales  by  any  officer  acting  under  the 
ordos  or  authority  of  any  duly  constituted 
court;  or  sales  by  any  person  in  mitigation 
of  damages  or  enforcement  of  a  Hen  or  other 
secured  interest  In  said  goods,  when  such 
pereon  is  not  primarily  engaged  in  the  distri- 
bution of  goods  for  resale. 

"(O)  Sales  of  damaged,  deteriorated,  de- 
faced, or  secondhand  goods,  when  plain  no- 
Uoe  of  the  condition  of  the  goods  Is  given  to 
the  pubUc. 

"  (D)  Sales  of  drugs,  medlclnee,  and  devices 
for  which  either  Bsderal  or  State  law  or  regu- 
lations requiree  a  preecrlptlon  from  a  physi- 
cian, dentist,  or  such  other  persons  as  the 
various  Statee  may  authorise  to  prescribe 
such  items. 

"(B)  Sates  to  or  by  the  Pedaral,  State,  or 
municipal  govemmento  or  tbelr  political  sub- 
divisions at  aguiclee. 

"(F)  Salea  to  charitable,  educational, 
medical,  and  religious  organisations,  for  their 
own  use  and  not  for  reeale. 

"(17)  It  any  provision  ot  paragra^is  (7) 
to  (17),  inclusive,  of  this  subsectlan  or  th* 
application  of  any  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  droumstance  shall  b*  held  Invalid  for 
any  reason  it  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Oon- 
gr*ss  that  the  remaining  provisions  thereof 
shall  not  be  affected  but  abaU  renuOn  in  full 
toroe  and  affect." 

Mr.  UAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  allow 
me,  Z  aak  unanimoua  conaent 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Ibe 
Senaior  from  Ddaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MACnrUBCm.  I  ask  unanlmoas 
conaent  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage  of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labd- 
ing  Act 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


TO  PERMIT  THS  PLAMTINO  03f  AL- 
TERNATE CROPS— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  Senate  remmed  the  consideraUon 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  {KM.  15151)  to  permit 
the  planting  of  alternate  crops  on  acre- 
age which  is  implanted  because  of  a 
natural  disaster. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  would  be  well  to  outline  what 
the  l^  before  us  seeks  to  aooompUsh  and 
then  what  the  amendment  which  I  added 
to  the  bin  would  aooomidlsh. 

Under  existing  law  if  the  farmers— we 
speak  first  of  cotton  farmers— plant  their 
crops  and  the  crc^s  are  destroyed  by  an 
act  of  nature  because  of  drought  or  be- 
cause of  extremely  wet  weather— they 
can  collect  payments  from  the  Federal 
Qovemment  of  9  to  10  cents  a  pound  tor 


their  average  yield  of  eottcm.  Tliis 
amounts  to  approximately  $M  per  bale 
of  cotton.  Assuming  a  1-bale  acreage 
yidd  they  can  collect  $50  per  acre.  If  It 
is  a  2-bale  acreage  yield  ttiey  can  collect 
$100.  As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
pointed  out  the  other  day,  with  a  4-baIe 
yield  In  his  area  they  can  oollect  as  much 
as  $200  per  acre.  In  addition,  after  this 
crop  loss  they  can  then  plant  soybeans. 
That  \s  the  existing  law,  and  l^is  situ- 
ation Is  not  affected  at  aU  by  the  rejec- 
tion or  acceptance  of  the  proposed  blU  or 
the  iHtipoeed  amendment. 

A  second  provision  of  the  existing  lav 
concerns  the  farmer  who  has  a  cotton 
allotment  and  who  was  going  to  plant 
cotton  but  It  rained  or  was  too  dbry,  and 
he  did  not  plant  his  cotton.  That  man 
under  existing  law  can  still  collect  as 
much  as  $50  per  bale  for  every  bale  pro- 
duced, which  averages  from  $50  to  $100 
and  sometimes  goes  up  to  $200  per  acre, 
but  he  cannot  plant  an  income-produc- 
ing crop  on  this  acreage.  The  pasrment 
he  receives  under  existing  law  is  for  a 
crop  which  he  has  never  planted.  Re- 
member this  farmer  has  had  no  cost 
wiiatsoever  for  seed,  fertilizer,  or  labor. 

The  pending  bill  provides  that  this 
same  individual,  who  has  not  planted  bis 
crop  and  who  because  of  an  act  of  nature 
found  conditions  were  not  suitable  for 
the  crop  to  be  planted,  could  still  collect 
the  payments  as  provided  imder  existing 
law — that  Is,  $50  per  beHe  for  the  previous 
production  and  in  addition  be  allowed  to 
plant  soybeans  on  this  same  acreage. 
The  bill  as  originally  reported  gives  him 
a  right,  in  addition  to  collecting  these 
payments,  to  raise  a  crop  of  soybeans  on 
the  same  land.  The  amendment  I  (Aered 
would  limit  payments  in  this  latter  case 
to  $10,000  iier  producer. 

The  amendment  I  offered  dealt  not 
with  price  su]n>ort8  at  alL  It  merely 
provided  that  if  the  farmer  elected  to 
raise  a  crop  of  soybeans  cm  the  land. 
which  he  had  not  plowed  or  planted,  the 
maximimi  payment  he  could  collect 
would  be  $10,000.  My  amendment  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  pay- 
ments on  diverted  acres  or  with  price 
supports.    That  was  very  dear. 

If  Senators  will  read  the  letter  which 
the  chairman  of  the  eommittee  has  sub- 
mitted I  think  it  wlU  be  admitted  that 
that  letter  txom  the  General  Counsd 
does  not  say  that  they  would  so  inter- 
pret the  amendment.  It  merely  says 
that  the  Williams  amendment  "may" 
mean  the  ad<H;>tion  of  a  one-price  cotton 

Then,  continuing,  he  said  that  "U"  It 
rdates  to  price  supiwrts  it  "would  seem" 
to  do  certain  thhigs.  This  is  a  fuszy 
way  of  writing  a  letter.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  letter  is  signed  by  Mr. 
John  C.  Bagwell.  General  Counsel  of  the 
D«?artment  of  Agriculture. 

That  name  seemed  familiar  to  me 
wtien  I  saw  it  I  began  to  wonder  wliere 
I  had  heard  the  name  before.  Mr.  Bag- 
well has  been  with  the  DQ;>artment  for 
quite  a  while. 

For  some  reaeoQ  the  Dame  rang  a  belL 
I  looked  in  the  files  aod  found  that  the 
competcDcy  of  Mr.  Bagwell  had  been 
queationed  before  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee.  Mr.  BagweU  is  the 
same  man  who  wrote  the  fussy  rulings 
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that  said  Billie  Sol  Kste4 
legaL    Be  is  the  same 
the  rulings  and  who 
McClellan  committee, 
was  stnmgly  censored 
committee  for  his 
justify  the  illegal  acts  o 
by  declaring  th^in  iipg^i 
latlons  of  the  Departmectt 

I  have  no  confidence  1 
considered  Billie  Sol  Es 
be  proper,  and  as  far  as 
Mr.  Bagwell  representf 
than  an  administraticm 

Mr.  Bagwell  was 
the  McClellan  committed 
petenoe. 

I  shall  read  just  <me 
report: 

BagweU  aald  that  the 
be  supported  as  a  legal  mat 

Mr.  Bagwell  was  ref( 
Sol  Estes'  activities, 
who  in  1901  gave  the 
Ing  which  said  it  could 
activities  of  Billie  Sol 

That  is  the  man  who 
interpret  this  amen( 
there  is  confusion.    I 
Sol  Estes  is  out  of  bu 
ever,  it  Is  biteresting  to  kiote  that  if  Mr, 
BagweU  had  had  his  was(  and  BilUe  Sol 
Estes  had  been  able  to  cc  otlnue  his  oper 
Mods,  his  payments  woi^d  be  limited  by 
this  amendment. 

Ur.  MILLER.  Mr.  PiJB^dent  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  De^^ware. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr. 
the  date  of  the  letter 

Mr.  WTTiT.TAMS  of  Delaware.    June  2 

Bfr.  MILLER.  To  «^(  i$i  was  that  let- 
ter directed? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Deliiware 
Cooley 

Mr.  MILLER.  Was  thfat  letter  written 
for  the  pnri>08e  of  obtaining  the  Depart- 
ment's position  (m  the  fa(ll  as  amended 
in  the  Senate  for  the  pmjpoae  of  the  eon- 
sideration  <rf  the  eonferQBce  eommittee? 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of 
Senator  is  correct.   It  w4l  written  to  the 
conference  committee  in  an  effort  to  per- 
suade them  to  reject  an| 
wlilch  the  Secretary  of 
said  in  a  press  conferen( 
be  would  have  to  reoom: 
were  accepted.    "Rie 
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1  activities  were 
who  wrote 
before  the 
that  time  he 
e  McClellan 
in  trying  to 
«  Sol  Estes 
^nder  the  regu- 


any  man  who 

s'  activities  to 

am  concerned 

nothing  more 

bberstamp. 

criticized  by 

to  his  oom- 

itence  of  their 
stlons  could 

to  B(r.  Billie 
is  the  man 
it  a  rul- 
aU  the 
be  1yd. 
now  trying  to 
No  wander 
that  BUHe 
now.    How- 


I  yield. 
Ident.  what  Is 
.Bagwell? 


To  Mr. 


.endment  on 

:ture  had 

day  before 

aTetoif  tt 

is 

They  want 


opposed  to  any  limitatbms. 

to  protect  these  large  OMrators. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  Usk  the  Senate 
to  repeat  ii^iat  he  said  ta^lthe  letter?  As 
X  understand,  he  gave  rid  definite  asta- 
ian.  He  mer^  conjectured  tliat  it  might 
be  this  and  it  might  be  ^«t 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  DetUware.  Tbelet- 
ter  is  in  the  Rxcou.  but  I  shaU  read  two 
Interesting  sentences:     {! 

It  seems  clear  that  th* 
ment  may  mean  th*  end  of  Um  one-prloe  cot- 
ton program  enacted  Into  tn  rood  and  Agrt' 
cultural  Aet  of  IMS. 


Mr.MILUB.   Oldhe 
Mr.  WIIUAMS  od 

he  oidy  said,  "may."  I 
We  tateiinea  «t»% 

•ay  I»to*  siinHrt  pa; 

xlHsd  by  BJL  UUl  T 
tesd  $10,000  to  any 

OXn 801— ftrt 


why? 

Mo.  and 

itlnue  to  road: 

^.  «*  meaa  that 

wtalflb  esold  aot 

to  amaiMl— nte 

.  ket")  oamiot  «- 


In  the  last  paragrapb  he  aaU: 

Vor  these  reaactis  tb*  WlUlam*  I 
would  seem  to  rsqutt*  a  retam  to  th*  out- 
moded two-prioe  cotton  program. 

He  said  that  it  "may"  do  certain  things 
and  if  so  it  "would  seem."  This  vague- 
ness is  what  aroused  my  interest.  His 
name  seemed  familiar.  I  recalled  after 
I  read  this  fuzsy  language  that  it  was 
the  same  man  who  had  written  the  fuszy 
interpretation  concerning  Billie  Sol  Es- 
tes' activities  and  had  said  that  in  his 
opinion  they  would  be  legal. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  concerns  me  that  the 
conference  eommittee  knocked  out  the 
amendment  that  the  Senate  put  in  the 
bill.  The  conference  committee  seems  to 
have  done  tills  on  the  strength  of  a  legal 
opinion  whi(^  does  not  sound  very  defin- 
itive to  me. 

During  the  debate  on  this  measure — 
and  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, was  not  present  the  other  day — ^It 
was  emphasised  that  time  was  of  the  es- 
sence. I  offered  an  amendment  to  refer 
the  Mil  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  I  even  offered  to  do  It  for 
a  time  certain,  to  have  the  bill  reported 
back  today.  I  knew  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  was  going 
to  meet  this  morning. 

AU  that  I  heard  from  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  two  or  three  of  his  od- 
leaguee  was  that  time  was  of  the  essoice 
and  that  an  kinds  of  eataatrophies  would 
occur  if  the  bDl  were  not  passed  at  that 
time. 

A  we^  later  we  are  still  fighting  over 
the  bill.  If  my  motion  had  bem  agreed 
to,  I  bdleve  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  would  have  acted  on 
the  Mil  this  morning  and  pertiaps  made 
the  bUl  a  very  sound  and  meaningful  cme. 

Ilie  bin  would  be  before  us  now  r«uly 
to  be  passed,  bistead  of  having  aU  the 
uncertainties  and  doubts  about  the 
measure. 

I  think  tiiat  it  is  most  unfortunate. 
However,  it  does  demonstrate  one  rule 
that  I  think  all  <rf  us  have  learned  and 
should  have' adhered  to  a  long  time  ago. 
That  rule  is  tiiat  haste  in  the  Senate 
does  make  waste.  I  said  to  my  txitaoA, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  the  othor 
day.  that  an  ta  the  haste  was  something 
of  a  shibb(deth  because  we  are  not  going 
to  get  good  legislation  when  we  rush  leg- 
islation throogh  the  Senate.  TUa  dem- 
onstrates what  win  result 

It  Is  too  bad  that  the  wnUanis  ammd- 
mmt  was  not  agreed  to  by  the  oonfer- 
enee  committee.  I  understand  that  the 
Un  without  it  does  lay  the  groundwork 
toe  some  very  large  vrlndfaUs. 

We  have  been  subject  to  eonalderatate 
criticism  in  the  mess  for  passing  leglsla- 
tiaa  which  has  given  ilse  to  abuae.  This 
occmred  In  the  BflMe  Sol  Bttes  case. 

I  continually  receive  letters  from  people 
who  are  veiy  aggravated  about  the  fact 
that,  under  some  agrleoltawl  leglslattaii 
that  we  passed,  tiiete  appeared  to  have 
been  excessive  wtaidflidls. 

We  are  now  setting  up  the  groundwork 
for  more  windfalls. 

That  Is  the  reasm  VbaA  the  BjBnatwr 
from  NiBW  Mtexieo  ooppor  ted  the  wmiams 
amendment  last  wedc 

Mr.  COOPER.  ICr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yldd? 


Mr.  wnziAMS  of  Delaware.   I  yldd. 

Mr.  COOPBR.  I  voted  for  the  WU- 
llams  amenrtmfnt  I  do  not  accept  the 
Idea  that  this  leglslatlan  would  provide 
a  wlndfaU  for  someone. 

"nils  is  a  part  of  the  regular  price  sup- 
port program,  niere  are  no  exceptions 
in  tt  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  limit 
on  any  price  support  program  with  re- 
spect to  the  total  pajrment 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  knows  that 
because  he  fought  hard  for  feed  grain 
programs  which  are  so  important  to  his 
State.  The  Soiator  knows  that  the  prin- 
ciple MipUes  to  the  feed  grain  and  wheat 
iH-ograms  just  as  it  does  to  cotton. 

No  WlndfaU  would  be  provided  by  the 
biU.  What  the  Benatot  from  Ddaware 
[Mr.  WXLLUKsl  tried  to  do— and  I  re- 
spect him  for  it— was  what  he  has  tried 
to  do  time  after  time  on  VMrtriation.  to 
impose  a  limit. 

The  Senate  voted  for  a  limtt.  The 
measure  wait  to  eooferenoe  with  the 
House.  I  made  the  argumente  of  the 
Senator  for  him  in  the  confo'enoe  com- 
mittee, but  the  House  rtfuaed  to  yield 
and  the  measure  Is  baA  in  ttie  Senate. 

I  wanted  to  make  it  dear  that  this 
legislation  inovldes  no  windfaU. 

Mr.  wnjJAMB  of  Ddaware.  I  ai>- 
preclate  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

I  want  the  amendment  considered  on 
ite  merite.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  as  one  of  the  conferees  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture  and  Foreatty,  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
amendmoit  does  not  have  anyttilng  to 
do  with  whether  we  would  have  a  otie 
or  a  two-price  system  <m  ootton. 

The  paymente  that  I  restrict  under  the 
amendment  are  iiaymente  made  only  to 
Uie  fanners  who  would  tied  to  plant 
thdr  implanted  allotted  acreage  In  aoy- 
beans. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Prosident  wfll 
the  Senator  yieM? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President  wiU  the  Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mioouii,  but 
I  Shan  yield  fhrst  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
no  attorney,  but  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware's  appraisal  of  his 
amendment.  He  never  Intended  to 
change  the  program;  he  merrty  intended 
to  limit  the  amount  of  paymente  a  farm- 
er could  receive. 

Of  course  the  conferees  were  faced 
with  this  letter  from  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  ot  Agricalture, 
over  which  we  had  no  control;  and.  faced 
with  this  and  the  poaslbiUty  of  changing 
the  whole  cotton  program.  I.  for  one,  then 
signed  the  eonf erenee  npatt  to  delete 

Ur.  wnUAMB  (tf  IMaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  BenatorlB  position.  Thislet- 
ter  le  slgiied  by  the  same  man  who  Bke- 
wftM  nded  that  BflMe  Sol  Irter  aettvtties 
werelegaL  That  is  aO  I  can  my  for  Us 
eompetanoe.  Ot  eovse.  BBHe  Sol  Estes 
Is  now  In  Jan.  or  at  loast  he  WW. 

An  that  this  amentlBient  does  ta  to 
BmIt  the  pBymento  not  to  eaeeetf  tlOpOlO 
to  any  «o»  proJwoor.    As  the 
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from  New  Mexico  pointed  out  in  the  de- 
bate, he  knew  of  one  fanner  who  had  a 
thouaand  acres  of  cotton  allotment  on 
which  he  had  about  a  4-bale  yield  and 
that  without  this  amendment  that  man 
could  collect  over  $200,000.  Assiuning 
that  he  was  In  a  disaster  area  and  de- 
clared eligible  he  could  collect  this  $200,- 
000  check  from  the  Federal  Government 
<m  his  thousand  allotted  acres  of  land  to 
which  he  had  never  put  a  plow,  and  he 
could  then  go  on  and  raise  a  thousand 
acres  of  soybeans,  collecting  price  sup- 
ports on  the  soybeans. 

All  that  my  amendment  does  is.  if  this 
farmer  wishes  to  elect  to  put  the  land  in 
soybeans  he  could  only  collect  up  to  $10,- 
000;  but  if  he  does  not  wish  to  put  the 
acreage  in  soybeans  he  would  not  lie  af- 
fected under  my  amendment.  The 
amendment  would  impose  a  limit  only  If 
he  put  his  acreage  in  soybeans.  Why 
should  there  not  be  such  a  limit? 

That  same  formula  is  true  with  com 
and  with  wheat;  and  that  raises  another 
question.  The  letter  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred deals  only  with  cotton.  Appta- 
ently  Mr.  BagweU  did  not  know  that  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  also  embraced 
wheat  and  com,  so  will  he  now  say  we 
are  going  to  have  a  "two-price  system"  on 
wheat  and  com  as  wdl.  To  be  right 
charitable  I  do  not  think  Mr.  BagweU 
had  ever  read  the  bill. 

(Several  Senators  address  the  Chair.) 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
SenaUvyldd? 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Ddaware.  I  yield 
first  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mi.  President,  I  have 
questioned  the  majority  leader  about  the 
possibility  of  termination  of  the  session, 
since  a  good  many  Senators  have  already 
left  the  HUI  this  evening,  and  whether 
this  matter  might  go  over  until  tomorrow 
morning.  If  we  came  in  at  11  o'clock 
tomorrow.  I  respectfully  suggest,  and  had 
2  hours  of  debate,  we  could  vote  at  a 
time  certain,  namely.  1  o'clock,  if  that 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
ZMaware  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection  to  finishing  this  tonight  or 
to  carrying  it  over  until  tomorrow.  I 
•hall  be  guided  by  the  wishes  of  the  lead- 
ership. I  can  give  assurance  that  we 
shall  not  take  long  tomorrow.  I  want  to 
get  the  matter  to  a  vote. 

Hie  trouble  with  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  vote  at  1  o'clock  is  that 
usually  most  will  stay  out  until  1  o'clock, 
and  until  that  time  there  are  but  two  or 
three  present  on  the  floor,  and  nobody 
will  know  what  it  is  about.  I  think  we 
would  have  miore  interest  in  the  matter 
If  we  do  not  know  Just  when  we  are  going 
to  vote. 

We  should  recognise  that  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  establishing  a  precedent  in 
the  agriculture  program — sometUng 
that  has  never  been  heard  of  before. 
Sevoral  years  ago  fwmer  Secretary  of 
Agrleulture  Houy  Wallace  proposed  that 
we  deatrogr  idgs  and  pay  the  farmers  for 
the  pigs  that  were  killed.  People  were 
ahoeked  at  that.  But  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  the  same  as  paying  farmers  for 
pigs  that  never  were  bom;  we  are  paying 
fanners  for  crops  they  do  not  plant.    We 


are  paying  the  farmer,  here,  for  a  crop 
he  ably  thought  he  might  want  to  grow, 
paying  him  up  to  $200,000  for  thinking 
about  growing  a  cotton  crop,  and  then, 
after  he  changes  his  mind  and  decides  to 
grow  a  soyl)ean  crop  we  pay  him  over 
again. 

The  Congress  ought  to  recognize  what 
we  are  doing.  Let  me  cite  one  further 
example  of  how  this  would  work.  I 
know  of  one  farmer  in  the  State  of 
Arizona  who  is  renting  ills  land  from 
the  State  of  Arizona — and  I  have  a  letter 
here  from  the  Oovemor's  office  to  Uiat 
effect — ^for  $3.60  to  $4.50  an  acre.  That 
farmer  can  collect,  based  on  the  produc- 
tion average  figures,  up  to  $51.70  an  acre 
(m  this  land  that  he  is  renting  from 
the  State  of  Arizona;  and  if  this  bill 
passes  he  can  turn  around  and  raise  a 
soybean  crop  oa  the  same  acreage  getting 
price  supports. 

Is  that  what  Senators  want  to  do? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Well,  no,  because 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  does  not.  I 
should  not  ask  the  question.  But  I  want 
to  know  if  that  is  what  the  Senate  wishes 
to  do. 

I  have  much  respect  for  farmers.  I 
come  fn»n  a  farming  area.  But  this  is 
not  a  bill  for  regular  farmers.  In  the 
State  of  Texas,  for  Instance,  there  are 
167,208  cotton  fanners — and  I  respect  all 
of  them.  But  162,000  of  these  farmers 
are  not  affected  by  the  limitation.  I  do 
not  think  the  5,180  who  would  be  affected 
by  this  amendment  are  going  to  the 
poorhouse.  Particularly  that  one  farmer 
who  would  collect  over  $200,000  for  a  crop 
he  had  never  planted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  On  this  matter,  we 
have  had  six  roll  calls  on  amendments 
offered  by  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Delaware.  I  gave  him  a  vote  on  every 
one  of  them.  I  was  merely  trying  to  find 
out,  if  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  whether  we  can  let  this  go  over 
until  tomorrow.  I  am  not  particularly 
concerned  about  voting  at  a  time  certain. 
I  Just  wanted  to  make  sure  ttiat  those 
who  wished  to  do  so  would  be  able  to 
vote.     

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  let  it  go  over.  I  will 
say  to  the  minority  leader  that  we  can 
have  an  early  vote.  I  will  add  that  I  am 
planning  to  make  a  motion  that  we  post- 
pone  consideration  on  this  conference 
report  until  June  15.  I  Intend  to  sug- 
gest this  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the 
Agriculture  Committee  do  what  it  should 
have  d<Hie  before;  that  is,  get  the  De- 
partment officials  down  here  to  testify 
and  not  settle  for  some  fuzzy  letter  which 
In  effect  says  nothing  except  that  they 
are  against  any  limitations.  Let  than 
find  out  what  is  in  this  bill.  I  would 
think  that  the  members  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  themselves  should  be  in- 
terested in  this  information. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  are 
dealing  here  with  a  bill  that  has  never, 
as  yet.  been  to  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tees of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate. 
It  was  introduced  as  a  dean  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  passed  the 


same  day  that  it  was  reported  by  the 
committee.  The  bill  was  stepped  at  the 
desk  here  in  the  Senate  and  has  never 
been  to  the  committee. 

Any  measure  this  important  should  be 
given  sune  consideration.  I  would  hope 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  would  go 
along  with  that  suggestion.  I  re^)ect 
his  c<Mnmittee;  I  served  (hi  that  commit- 
tee a  niunber  of  years.  I  have  respect 
mough  for  that  committee  to  believe 
that  if  they  take  this  measure  to  the  com- 
mittee, they  can  then  find  out  what  is 
in  the  bill.  I  think  it  would  also  be  well 
to  have  the  general  counsel  who  wrote 
this  letter  present,  either  to  testify — and 
I  am  not  too  sure  I  am  interested  in  his 
testimony — or  at  least  to  have  him  sit  as 
an  observer,  because  it  is  Just  remotely 
possible  that  he.  too,  could  learn  some- 
thing. At  least  I  will  say  this :  There  is 
room  for  his  oilightenment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  majority  leader  whether  he  pro- 
poses to  ccHnein  at  11  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed;  and  I 
think  that  imder  the  circumstances,  it 
might  be  best  not  to  seek  to  vote  at  a  tlixie 
certain.  I  am  quite  sure  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  will  keep  his  word,  as 
alwasrs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  assure 
the  majority  leader  that  it  will  not  take 
me  long  on  this  matter,  but  I  do  hesitate 
about  setting  it  for  a  vote  at  a  time  cer- 
tain for  the  reason  that  most  Senators 
do  what  I  do  on  occasion: 

They  figure,  "Well,  we  will  be  there  for 
the  vote." 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  Just  pointed  out  exactly  why 
I  say  this  bill  lays  the  foundation  for  a 
windfall.  Anybody  who  can  say,  when  a 
farmer  has  not  even  planted  or  cultivated 
his  land,  that  he  ought  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  full  payment  in  exactly  the  same 
amount  as  the  fanner  who  has  planted 
and  cultivated  his  land,  and  then  be  able 
to  turn  around  and  plant  a  soybean  crop, 
and  get  Government  price  supports  on  it, 
without  calling  that  a  windfall,  I  must 
say  does  not  have  the  same  concept  of  a 
whidfaU  that  I  do. 

But  I  do  know  this:  The  general  public 
read  stories  of  these  cases,  and  they  do 
not  like  it.  They  have  the  impression 
that  farmers  are  getting  some  unusual 
consideration  which  they  should  not  re- 
ceive. I  do  not  know  of  very  many  farm- 
ers who  want  to  have  windfalls.  They 
are  perfectly  willing  to  work  hard  to  get 
what  they  get.  They  do  want  fair  prices 
in  the  market  place. 

But  to  come  along  and  have  this  hastily 
considered  legislation  passed,  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  hastily  considered  wind- 
falls of  this  nature,  seems  to  me  to  be 
wrong. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  stated 
examples,  not  only  this  afternoon  but 
during  the  debate  the  other  day,  of  bow 
we  could  be,  by  passage  of  this  bill,  per- 
mitting awfully  high  payments;  and 
that  was  the  reason  for  the  Willlanu 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
was  the  reason,  and  I  repeat  what  I  have 
said  time  and  again — there  was  no  in- 
tention to  put  a  control  on  the  amount 
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means  of  my 


I  Ithat  they  have 
{bale  per  acre. 
|me  with  better 
and  thoae 
lewhat. 
with    3,965 


amendment.    Ilie  amendment  was  di- 
rected very  clearly  onlyl  to  those  pay' 
ments  that  would  be  ni^dB  under  this 
particular  act.  payment^  made  to  those 
farmers  who  would  eleet 
planted  cotton  acreage  toi  plant  soybeans. 

Those  restricted  payments  are  made  to 
farmers  who  would  elecf  Ithis  choice.  I 
said  a  moment  ago  that<  we  are  dealing 
with  a  lot  of  money.  Dd  not  misunder- 
stand. There  are  millions  Involved  in 
these  payments.  In  fact;  the  bulk  of  the 
money  is  paid  out  to  theite  large  farmers. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  has 
5,679  farmers  who  produce  cotton.  Not 
a  single  one  woiild  be  etffected  by  the 
ad(H>tion  of  this  ameiidment.  Not  a 
single  one  comes  under  t^e  limitation  of 
the  amendment.  i 

llie  State  of  Tennestee  would  have 
99  out  of  55,655  farmer* laffected.  The 
State  of  Alabama.  with|M,100  farmers, 
would  have  only  229  faniers  who  could 
come  under  the  $10,000  limitation  of  the 
amendmoit. 

Allof  thlsis 
the  average  yield  of  oi 
I  concede  that  there  are 
and  some  with  lower 
figures  could  be  changed 

The    State   of 
farmers,  would  have  441  farmers  who 
could  come  under  this  amendment. 

The  State  of  Kentucky,  with  1,001 
farmers,  would  have  bu  ;|  1.  The  State 
of  Iowa  is  not  affected  iii  all.  They  do 
not  have  cotton. 

Mr.  MUXER.  Mr.  Pr  e^ent.  will  the 
Senator  yidd?  | 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  De^ware.    I  yldd. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Did  th^  Senator  give 
tbe  figures  for  the  State  iK  Tennessee? 

Mr.  WnJ.TAMS  of  Ddi  i^are.  Yes.  but 
these  are  only  figures  aiilto  cotton  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  MTTiTiRR.    I  undi^stand. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  D^ware.  In  the 
State  of  Tennessee  there  M%  56,665  farm- 
ers producing  cotton,  aii^  only  99  have 
acreage  in  excess  of  200l  acres,  which  is 
the  cutoff  figure  as  far  as  Ihe  amendment 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Siitiator  Is  saying 
that  there  are  very  fe*  fanners  who 
oould  be  bentf  ted  by  tbi  i|bm  as  (vpoeed 
to  the  Senate  bill.  I  taMe  It  that  he  Is 
raggestlng  some  of  that  v  !f7  few  can  reap 
very  large  pajrments. 

Mr.  WITJ.TAMS  oi  Delaware.  Iliere 
are  many  farmers  who  could  be  bene- 
fited under  this  bill,  but  very  few  who 
could  get  in  excess  of  $10,000  plus  reap- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appiiaclate  the  Sen- 
ator's clearing  that  up. 

Does  the  Senator  ha 
to  how  large  these  beoej 

Mr.   WnJLIAMS    of 
Senator  from  New 
aoa],  the  former 
tare,  dted  one  spedfle 
of  where  a  farmer  had  i|000  acrea  wtth 


In  that  par- 
tus 


a  yield  of  4  bales  per  aci^ 

ticular  Instanee  that 

bill  passes  without  th^ 

could  eoneet  $200,000  fidm  the  Federal 

^emment  on  this  I.0(  ( I  acres  of  land. 

we  are  awsnmlng  be  nc? :  r  ptit  a  plow  in 


.  estimate  as 
can  be? 

.ware.  The 
[Mr.  Airan- 

of  Agxlcnl- 
thatheknew 


the  ground,  did  not  plant,  but  Just  In- 
teoOed  to  plant,  and  he  would  vMeei 
$200,000  from  the  Federal  Oofvemment. 
On  top  of  that  he  would  be  able  to  plant 
the  1,000  acres  in  soybMtns  and  get  priee 
support. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  wnUAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mi.COO^BR.   He  could  coUect  $200.- 

000  without  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  he 
could  not  raise  soyl>eans  on  this  same 
acreage  and  coUect  price  supports. 
Under  existing  law  if  he  raises  soyt>eans 
he  loses  all  of  his  payments. 

Does  the  Senator  know  what  this  has 
done  to  the  soyl>ean  farmers  since  the 
Secretary  has  said  that  the  administra- 
tion would  knock  this  amendment  out? 

1  do  not  know  what  happened  today  but 
in  other  days  the  market  has  been  off  7 
cents  or  8  cents. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ddaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  State  has  one  eot- 
t<m  fanner 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  has 
only  cme  affected  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  One  cotton  farmer 
who  oould.  in  some  future  year  al- 
though no4  this  year,  be  affected  by  the 
Senator's  amendment.  Furthermore,  I 
voted  for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator. 
In  addition.  I  voted  to  make  it  a  1- 
year  provlaian.  as  the  (Viglnal  purpose 
of  the  Mil  was  to  meet  an  Immediate 
situation. 

But  the  reason  I  have  entered  into  this 
ddtate  is  because  I  think  it  la  the  very 
kind  of  statements  made  here  today  that 
contributes  to  talk  about  the  farm  pro- 
grams. 

I  do  not  Ifice  to  hear  a  kind  of  argu- 
ment which  is  not  wholly  on  the  facts 
and  leads  to  such  talk. 

For  example,  a  statement  that  was 
made  a  moment  ago  that  gives  the  Im- 
iH'esslon  that  this  bill  would  permit  aome- 
one  to  collect — ^the  Senator  said  $200,000. 
I  am  sure  that  two  iKlce  support  pay- 
ments that  large  oould  be  received  on 
some  farms.  However,  to  give  the  Im- 
preaston  that  beeauae  of  this  bill 

Mr.  WTTiJAMS  of  Delaware.    CHi.  no. 

Mr.  COOPER.    The  tmth  la 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ddaware.  They 
ooDect  It  aa  a  result  of  the  bill  paased 
last  year.  «iiieh  I  OKWsed  at  the  lime, 
but  it  is  the  law.  What  we  are  dealing 
with  here  Is  an  expansion  of  that  law. 

Mr.  COCX>ER.  That  abould  be  made 
dear,  because  we  know  that  under  the 
omnUnia  bill  passed  last  year  if  a  cotton 
producer,  or  a  feed  grain  producer  in 
Iowa,  or  a  viieat  producer,  planted  his 
crop  and  it  was  wadied  out.  he  would 
get  every  tatt  of  the  program  boieflts — 
for  diverston  payments  and  tor  produc- 
tion pasrments.  The  feed  grain  farmra  in 
Iowa  would  get  it.  The  wheat  farmer 
would  get  it.  The  cotUm  farmer  would 
get  it. 

I  think  that  should  be  made  dear  In 
this  debate,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
am  speaking  at  this  ttane. 

The  argument  of  the  Senator  is  giving 
the  tanpreaalon  that  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day provktea  for  that  kind  of  payment. 


But  they  were  provided  In  the  Food  and 
Agrleulture  Aet  of  1965.  and  the  reaaon 
those  payments  are  permitted  is  beoause 
the  ohjectlve  of  that  act  is  to  withdraw 
acreage  from  production. 

The  purpose  of  the  Mil  before  us  today 
is  to  idaoe  the  man  who  has  not  been  able 
to  plant  his  ootton  in  the  same  position 
as  the  man  next  door  who  had  been  able 
to  plant  his  cotton — simidy  providing 
that  both  could  sow  some  soybeans  if 
they  had  been  blotted  out  by  a  flood. 
That  is  it. 

Last  we^  in  the  Smate  the  argument 
was  made  that  one  man  would  have 
spent  more  than  another;  but  this  is  no 
insurance  program.  I  agree  that  It 
superimposes  another  crop  they  could 
grow;  that  is  the  reason  I  voted  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator. 

I  have  entered  into  ttie  diacossion  at 
this  time  because  some  are  getting  the 
impression  that  this  Mil  permits  the  price 
support  payments,  and  that  is  not  eorreetL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  outlined  the  difference  be- 
tween the  existlnc  law  and  the  present 
proposal  before  I  started.  I  ahaQ  do  so 
again.  If  anyone  has  the  wrong  impres- 
sion it  is  because  we  have  a  bad  law. 

Tinder  the  existing  law.  passed  last 
year,  in  the  ease  of  the  fanner  vlio  planta 
hia  ootton  erap  whicfa  is  destroyed  as  a 
result  of  drot«^  or  exoesdve  rainfall, 
that  fanner  can  collect  these  beneflts  to 
which  we  refer,  and.  in  addition,  under 
existing  law.  he  can  plant  soybeans. 

Ndther  the  bill  befora  tbe  Senate  iK>r 
the  amendment  I  had  preaented  in  any 
way  afleeta  that  piiaae  of  the  procram. 
I  aald  that  in  the  beginning. 

There  is  a  second  step  in  the  existing 
law.  llie  farmer  wlio  has  these  acreage 
aUotmmts  hot  wlio  ham  not  been  able 
to  plant  through  an  aet  of  nature — dther 
too  dry  or  too  wet — ^that  fanner  under 
existing  law  can  ooUeet  these  payments, 
as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
pointed  out,  but  he  cannot  plant  any 
income-prodoetng  crops  on  that  acreage. 
That  is  the  existing  law. 

Mr.COOI^R.  To  boU  it  down,  all  this 
bUl  doea  is  to  let  a  ttSlom  sow  aoybeana. 
la  that  not  correet? 

Mr.  WTf  l.TAMfl  of  Ddaware.  That  is 
not  correct.  This  bill  would  allow  Um 
to  collect  those  payments  for  a  crop  he 
lias  not  planted  and  then  put  in  an  in- 
oome-produetng  crop  sudi  as  soybeans, 
barley.  Under  the  pending  bill  he  oould 
grow  those  crops  and  still  ooUect  his 
money.  My  amendment  merely  limits 
the  amount  he  coidd  collect  in  this  sec- 
ond instance. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Ammaoa]  painted  out.  wltbont  the 
amendment  one  individual  oould  oolleet 
as  much  as  $200,006  on  his  1.000  acres 
and  then,  never  having  put  a  plow  in  the 
grovnd.  plant  soybeans  on  that  same 
acreage.  My  amendment  would  provide 
that  if  this  farmer  wanted  to  grow  soy- 
beans he  could  still  do  it.  but  he  woviA 
forfeit  all  of  hia  paymanta  exeept  $10,- 
000  that  woold  be  the  maTimum  Un- 
der existlnc  law  he  would  foifdt  all  of 
his  payments  if  ha  uaea  the  acreage  for 
any  inoome-prodttdng  cmp. 

Mr.  KLUMDBEL  That  is.  under  ez- 
Isting  law  he  losaa  hia  paymanta  if,  not 
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hATlnc  idanted  his  eotton.  he  plante  some 
other  Inoome-productnc  cn^;  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  WTTJ.TAM8  ot  Delaware.  Tliat  la 
correct. 

Mr.  eUjEMDER.  Bvt  under  the  bill. 
If  he  la  prevented  from  planting  cotton, 
he  may  plant  some  other  commodity 
which  1«  not  subject  to  an  adjxistment 
program  and  stlU  receive  his  payments; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Thus,  what  we  are 
dealing  with  Is,  we  stUow  those  farmers 
to  colleet  up  to  $10,000  on  payments  that 
they  would  get  under  existing  law. 

Just  how  that  limitation  can  be  inter- 
preted into  a  two-price  system  for  cotton 
is  something  which  takes  a  man  with  a 
great  deal  of  imagination  to  come  up 
with.  Only  a  man  ^1^  believed  that 
Billle  Sol  Estes  had  been  doing  business 
legally  would  be  able  to  come  up  with 
aoch  an  interpretaticm,  and  even  he  was 
not  sure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  I  could  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky: 
he  was  asking  about  the  difference  In 
treatment  under  this  bill  from  present 
law.  I  do  think  that  he  tread  rather 
Ughtiy  upon  the  fact  that  what  this  bill 
would  do  would  give  a  man  who  had  not 
tone  to  the  expense  of  plowing,  planting, 
and  cultivating,  the  same  treatment  as 
the  man  who  had. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Kentiicky 
knows  that  a  great  deal  of  expense  can 
be  Incurred  in  plowing,  planting,  culti- 
vating, putting  in  fertilizer,  paying  for 
the  labor  costs,  and  the  gas  and  oil.  This 
can  run  into  a  great  deal  of  money.  Un- 
der this  bill,  we  are  making  absolutely 
no  differentiation  between  the  farmer 
who  has  incurred  all  of  these  expenses 
and  the  fanner  who  has  Incurred  none. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  offered  my 
amendment  last  week  which,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  was  not  accepted  but  which  would 
have  said,  "Well.  If  you  want  to  have 
acme  boieflts,  we  will  give  you  one-half  of 
the  payments  and  then  you  can  turn 
around  and  grow  soybeans,  or  you  take 
aU  the  payments  and  you  cannot  grow 
soybeans." 

What  we  have  done  is  to  overlotui  the 
bUL  Tliat  Is  why  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  other  Senators  supported 
the  Wllhams  amendments.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  get  out  of  this  thing. 
but  I  like  to  think  that  if  we  had  this 
still  before  the  Agriciilture  and  Forestry 
Committee,  and  had  had  people  down 
from  the  Department  for  a  hearing,  we 
might  have  been  able  to  devise  a  sound 
Mil,  because  I  believe  that  there  are  some 
Inequities  which  should  be  covered.  I 
believe  that  all  of  us  are  sympathetic 
with  farmers  who  have  not  been  able  to 
get  any  seed  in  the  ground  because  of 
events  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol, such  as  natural  disasters  and  the 
like,  and  that  they  should  have  some  cov- 
erage If  they  get  their  seed  in  the  ground. 

We  bave  gone  much  too  far  in  this 
thing.  We  have  set  iq>  a  basis  which.  In 
the  public  mind— and  this  is  what 
counts— will  be  considered  a  windfall 


to  some  farmers,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Senate  should  lay  that  kind 
of  foundation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  DeUware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  The  Senator 
points  out  that  this  has  been  put  through 
as  an  emergency  measure  to  cover  a 
great  disaster,  but.  yet.  on  a  rollcall 
vote  the  Senate  rejected  the  proposal 
to  limit  this  to  1  year  and  again  rejected 
a  proposal  to  limit  it  to  2  years.  But 
the  sponsors  and  the  Department  insist 
that  it  be  a  full  4-year  program.  In  other 
words,  they  are  determined  that  they  are 
going  to  have  4-year  disaster  and  an 
emergency  so  long  as  they  stay  in  public 
office. 

How  anyone  can  foresee  that  it  will 
be  either  too  wet  or  too  dry  in  certain 
areas  of  the  country  4  years  from  now 
is  going  a  little  far  afield,  in  my  Judg- 
ment. 

I  think  that  had  It  been  really  an  emer- 
gency measure  the  committee  would  have 
reported  the  bill  on  a  1-year  basis  to 
deal  with  this  emergency.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  session  next  year.  Just  how 
anyone  can  Justify  a  payment  of  $200,000 
to  a  man  owning  a  thousand-acre  farm 
who  has  not  planted  a  crop  on  it  and  then 
allow  him  to  plant  that  thousand  acres 
In  soybeans,  I  do  not  imderstand.  I  do 
not  understand  how  we  can  Justify  pay- 
ing a  man  $50  an  acre  for  cotton  that  he 
does  not  plant,  on  land  he  had  leased 
from  the  State  of  Arizona,  at  $3.50  to  $4 
an  acre.    I  Just  do  not  understand  it 

We  hear  much  about  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, but  I  do  not  think  that  this  can 
come  under  that  program.  Only  the 
Oreat  Society  could  have  ever  thought 
of  such  a  proposal  as  this. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Another  statement  was 
made  that  this  is  not  an  Insurance  pro- 
gram. I  am  wondering  why  we  should 
not  have  an  insurance  program  in  pref- 
erence to  this.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
could  possibly  pay  for  Insurance  with 
premiums,  or  find  enough  money  to  pay 
the  premiums  for  the  kind  of  benefits  we 
are  legislating  here. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  cer- 
tainly discourage  people  from  canylng 
Insurance  on  natural  disasters.  What 
would  it  profit  them  to  carry  Insurance 
if  they  would  be  able  to  reap  such  a  re- 
ward as  they  would  here? 

In  other  words,  they  could  Jurt  sit 
back,  and  when  the  disaster  hit  they 
would  not  have  to  worry  because  they 
would  not  have  to  plant  anything — they 
would  get  their  payments  and  then  they 
would  turn  around  imd  grow  a  big  crop 
of  soybeans. 

To  me,  this  is  not  right.  It  is  not 
treating  fanners  equitably  among  them- 
selves, because  the  fanners  who  have 
Incurred  all  of  the  expenses  of  plowing, 
planting,  and  cultivating  their  land  will 
be  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
the  farmer  who  has  incurred  no  ex- 
pense at  all. 

I  believe  it  is  bad  leglslaUon.  I  wish 
there  were  some  way  to  defer  considera- 
tion of  this  until  the  Conunlttee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  can  have  an  op- 
portunity to  sit  down  and  consider  it. 
I  think  that  If  it  has  merit,  we  should 
pass  it  quickly,  and  the  Rouse  should 
agree  with  it.  if  there  is  an  onergency. 


Whether  there  Is  an  emergency  Is  a  good 
qtiestion.  because  as  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  pointed  out.  out  (rf  all  the 
farmers  in  Tennessee — I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  was  one  of  the  pro- 
ponents—only 99  would  be  eligible  for 
such  benefits  under  this  bill:  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Ninety- 
nine;  yes.  Only  99  farmers  in  Tennessee 
would  be  affected — at  least  from  the 
figures  I  received  from  the  Department— 
and  that  is  out  of  55,655  cotton  farmers 
in  that  State.  Yet  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  said  that  he  would  rather  see 
the  bill  defeated  than  have  this  limita- 
tion. 

In  whom  are  we  interested,  the  55,658 
small  farmers,  or  the  99  large  operators? 

In  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  64,759 
farmers  plant  cotton,  yet  only  50  of  them 
would  be  affected  by  the  $10,000  ceiling. 

In  the  State  of  Georgia,  there  are 
65,046  farms  on  which  cotton  is  grown, 
yet  only  173  would  be  affected  by  this 
amendment. 

Therefore,  let  us  get  this  matter 
straight.  What  this  whole  argiunent  i« 
about  is  whether  we  want  to  provide- 
some  do  not  want  to  call  them  wind- 
falls—they  do  not  want  to  call  them 
gifts — well,  let  us  call  it  the  Great 
Society's  gravy  train  for  the  large  farm- 
ers. Any  man  who  has  a  thousand  acres 
of  land  that  has  not  been  plowed, 
planted,  or  cultivated  and  on  which  he 
has  not  spent  one  dime,  for  him  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Federal  Government  a 
$200,000  check  and  told,  "You  take  that 
money  and  grow  a  crop  of  soybeans  on 
your  land,  and  we  will  give  you  $2.50  per 
bushel  su]nx>rt  on  all  the  beans  you 
produce"  must  think  that  he  has  re- 
ceived a  windfall — unless  In  the  past  his 
payments  have  been  so  large  that  he  does 
not  even  look  upon  them  as  windfalls 
any  more. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  add  this  to 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  The  Sen- 
ator has  referred  to  the  very  few  f armen 
who  would  be  affected  by  this  $10,000 
limitation.  I  think  most  of  us  are 
sympathetic  with  those  who  are  hurt  the 
most  by  ahy  disaster,  those  who  do  not 
have  any  particular  capital  and  who 
have  nothing  to  fall  back  on.  That  was 
the  rationale  behhid  this  $10,000  limita- 
tion, something  like  insurance  in  a  way, 
say,  that  we  are  going  to  cover  this  with 
a  celling. 

If  they  want  to  have  more  than  $10,000 
insurance,  they  will  have  to  go  elsewhere, 
but  not  come  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  it. 

As  a  result  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
conferees,  we  now  have  an  open-end 
proposition  which  allows  public  mis- 
information that  many  farmers,  rather 
than  a  few,  are  getting  windfalls. 

Mr.  WnXIAMS  of  Delaware.  Unless 
this  boondoggle  giveaway  is  stopped  the 
agricultural  program  is  going  to  sink 
because  the  American  public  will  repudi- 
ate it.  This  bill  is  supposed  to  be  an 
emergency  bill.  There  are  762,257  cot- 
ton fanners  in  America  according  to  the 
latest  estimates  I  have  received.  Out 
of  that  total  of  762,257  in  the  whole 
Nation  only  10,470  are  affected  by  this 
amendment  containing  the  $10,000  ceil- 
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Ing.  But  with  respect  toi  this  $10,000 
limitation  the  opponents  say  that  if  we 
cannot  take  care  ot  the  \Ai  ones,  let  the 
little  ones  go  broke.  { ', 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware pointed  out  the  drop  In  the  soybean 
commodity  market  on  the  day  of  the 
announcement  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture that  if  Congress  parsed  this  bill, 
the  Secretary  would  reconuiend  a  veto. 
Did  I  understand  the  Senator  correctly? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  The 
market  dropped  7  cents  slnee  the  Secre- 
tary made  his  announcemuit.  It  may 
have  risen  today  I  do  noi|know. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Since  tp^e  Secretary 
made  his  announcement? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawfaire.    Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  the  Senator  know 
whether  the  market  dropp^  the  day  of 
the  aimouncement? 

Mr.  wn  J.TAMS  of  Delawhtt-e.  I  did  not 
aee  the  announcement  xmtil  that  night. 
I  do  not  know  when  he  made  it.  But 
the  market  dropped  the  njoxt  few  days. 
There  may  have  been  but  little  connec- 
tion, but  It  is  a  fact  that  uke  market  (V- 
erators  and  large  planters  were  the  in- 
terested parties.  [ 

Mr.  MILLER,  llils  is  another  example 
of  how  the  market  fluctuates  based  on 
statements  made  by  certalii!  Government 
officials.  We  have  had  some  indications 
that  there  may  have  been  some  abuses 
on  information.  Certalnliy  there  is 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
who  read  the  newspapers  Ahd  watch  the 
newscasts  that  some  persons  have  ob- 
tained information  known  as  inside  In- 
lormatlon.  This  area  revolves  around 
certain  actions  and  stator  ints  made  by 
some  of  oiu-  Government  nlBclals. 

I  think  it  is  a  bad  thing  ^t  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  uixdertaken  to 
make  such  a  statement  injthls  Instance. 
It  seems  to  me  he  could  i  have  waited 
until  the  Congress  had  anted  one  way 
(a  the  other,  and  then  armounced  that 
he  would  recommend  a  V6to.  But  to 
say.  ahead  of  time,  thai  if  Congress 
passed  Uie  bill,  he  was  gc^g  to  recom- 
mend a  veto  places  the  idei  in  the  minds 
of  s(Hne  people  that,  noitnatter  what 
Congress  does,  if  it  is  pasMd  It  is  going 
to  be  vetoed.  Then  there  will  be  specu- 
lation on  the  futures  ma»et. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  DelaW^re.  In  fair- 
ness to  the  Secretary  of  lAsriculture,  I 
think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  he 
made  the  announcement  too  late  to  be 
effective  on  the  market  of  that  day.  So 
If  he  was  going  to  make  such  an  an- 
nouncement that  would  be  the  proper 
way  to  annoimce  it  to  the  Atnerican  peo- 
ple. It  would  be  well  kriciwn,  and  the 
market  would  not  be  affen«d  imtll  the 
next  day. 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  am  re] 
announcement  that  the 
recommend  a  veto  of  the 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dletaware.  The 
Secretary's  statement  was  |tpat  he  would 
recommend  a  veto  if  the  amendment 
stayed  in,  but  the  announqeinent  was  not 
made  in  time  to  affect  th^  market  that 
day,  and  it  was  made  pqfllcly.  There 
was  no  leak  involved  here, 

I  respect  the  right  of  Itlhe  Secretary 
to  express  his  opinion  foilor  against  a 
bill.  In  this  particular  In  Cancel  think 
be  made  his  announcentnt  properly; 


rring  to  the 
iretary  would 


namely,  after  the  maitet  could  be  af- 
fected that  day.  But  that  la  different 
from  the  previous  announcement  which 
was  the  basis  of  the  resolution  that  I 
sent  to  the  dedc 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  did  not  under- 
stand  

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
were  two  different  aimoimcements. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  was  refer- 
ring to  the  announcement  at  noon 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  the  aimouncement 
that  the  Secretary  would  recommend  a 
veto.  I  think  the  Secretary  has  a  right 
to  express  his  opinion,  but  I  think  the 
Secretary  should  be  aware  that  the  mar- 
ket is  responsive  to  statements  made  by 
public  ofSdals.  and  should  not  have  made 
the  statement  when  he  did  that  he  would 
recommend  a  veto  if  the  bill  passed, 
based  on  the  legal  opinion  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  put  in  the  Ricord,  which,  of 
course,  is  rather  superficial  at  best. 

That  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  pre- 
mature statement  of  what  the  recom- 
mendation would  be.  It  seems  to  me  the 
time  for  him  to  have  said  that  would 
have  been  after  Congress  had  acted.  If 
Congress  had  passed  the  bill,  he  could 
have  said,  "I  am  going  to  recommend  a 
veto."  But  before  the  conferees  acted, 
for  him  to  make  the  statement  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  premature,  especially  tn 
light  of  the  rather  superficial  legal  opin- 
ion to  which  the  Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  wnUAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  As  I  said.  I  think  to  be  fair,  the 
Secretary,  as  I  understand,  nmde  the 
aimouncanaxt  properly  and  at  the 
proper  time.  Heretofore  the  Secretary 
has  annoimced  decisions  after  they  had 
been  made  betdnd  dosed  door  meetings, 
after  the  market  had  closed.  The  trouble 
developed  when  the  aimoimcement  was 
carried  over,  awaiting  a  favorable  op- 
portunity when  it  coiild  be  announced 
on  television.  It  was  during  that  in- 
terval that  a  leak  developed.  Too  many 
people  knew  what  the  decision  was,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  keep  it  se- 
cret The  announcement  of  these  de- 
cisions should  be  promptly  made  after 
the  market  closed. 

K  onoir  TO  poRPOMX  rnsTRXB  coirsanunoir 
or  ooKvaixNCB 


Mr.  Presldoit,  I  said  to  the  desk  a 
motion  that  fiuther  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  be  postponed  imtll 
June  IS.  That  is  1  week  from  today. 
The  clerk  should  state  It.  The  motion 
will  be  pending  on  when  the  Senate  con- 
venes tomorrow. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
be  stated. 

The  Leoislativx  Clekk.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  lliCr.  Willxams]  moves 
that  further  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  be  postponed  until  June  15. 

Mr.  wniilAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  reason  I  make  tUat  motion 
is  to  give  the  committee  an  (H>Portunity 
to  get  the  department  ofllcials  before  the 
coDomlttee  to  discxiss  the  far-reaching 
aspects  of  this  prt^xisal  and  to  determine 
from  them  an  estimate  of  its  costs.  Let 
there  be  no  maybe's  on  how  it  may  be 
Interpreted.  The  committee  should  have 


done  this  eaiUer.   There  are  aome  of  ns 
'  who  think  that  this  will  not  be  a  4-year 

disaster  but  will  di8ain>ear  after  the  elec- 
tion in  1968. 
THs  BooMOMT  ov  pmicB-surpoBr  PATmaras 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
whole  question  of  Govenunent  payments 
to  farmers  has  come  up  again.  Ques- 
tions are  being  raised  about  limiting  pay- 
ments themselves  as  if  they  were  welfare 
contributions  or  a  handout. 

I  assure  you  the  payments  are  not  a 
handout.  They  are  payments  for  serv- 
ices rendered.  Rendered  by  farmers  to- 
ward stabilising  our  natitmal  economy. 

Diversion  payments,  as  my  honored 
colleagues  well  know,  are  designed  to 
help  maintain  a  balaiM^e  between  pro- 
duction and  the  quantitlea  of  farm  com- 
modities needed  to  meet  requirements 
here  at  home  and  commitments  abroad. 
Such  payments  are  made  under  acreage 
diversion  programs  for  cotton,  feed 
gndns.  and  wheat  as  well  as  croj^and 
adjustment,  cropland  oonverslon,  and 
conservation  reserve  programs. 

Mr.  President,  through  acreage  diver- 
sion, we  use  land  Itself  as  our  food  re- 
serve instead  of  bulging  warehouses 
where  storage  costs  and  even  spoilage 
reach  &tep  into  taxpayers  pockets. 

Such  a  forward-looking  approach  as 
acreage  diversion  not  only  ladps  prevent 
needless  waste  of  surplus  production  and 
of  our  soil  resource,  but  it  also  promotes 
the  economic  Interest  of  our  entire  coun- 
try. 

However,  when  a  farmer  diverts  or  re- 
duces his  crop  acreage,  he  also  reduces 
his  IncMne.  To  help  offset  a  f aimer'a 
loss  from  diverting  acreage  into  conserv- 
ing uses,  the  Government  pays  him  a 
diversion  payment  to  partially  replace 
the  value  of  what  he  oould  have  grown 
on  the  land. 

But  the  Government  has  not  only 
asked  the  farmer  to  reduce  his  acreage 
in  order  to  cut  down  on  surpluses  and 
conserve  the  soil,  it  has  eJeo  as  in  the 
case  of  cotton  and  wheat  and  some  other 
crops — asked  him  to  take  a  lower  price- 
support  loan  to  enable  his  product  to 
compete  more  favorably  atooad  as  well 
as  help  stcqn  the  dollar  drain. 

For  example,  the  prloe-support  loan  on 
cotton,  as  Senators  know,  is  now  down  to 
21  cents  a  pound,  some  8  cents  less  than 
a  year  ago.  This  is  expected  to  increase 
our  cotton  exports  as  soon  as  old  sto^s 
in  the  foreleg  free  world  are  further 
reduced. 

To  help  comp«isate  the  farmer  for  this 
additicmal  loss  of  ine(Hne  the  Govern- 
ment is  paying  him  a  price-support  pay- 
ment based  on  the  projected  yield  of  cot- 
ton grown  within  his  domestic  allotment. 
Again,  this  is  not  a  handout,  but  a  pay- 
ment for  services  rendered.  And  what 
should  be  generally  recognized  and  ap- 
preciated is  the  fact  that  this  payment 
as  a  price  support  device  is  more  eco- 
nomical and  more  effective  than  the  old 
higher  price-support  loan.  Without  this 
new  approach,  the  cost  of  the  program 
would  be  considerably  higher. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  expect  this 
small  contribution  to  the  darifieatloii  of 
an  issue  to  put  the  question  to  rest,  but 
I  did  want  to  explain  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues  why  I  am  for  the  prloe-sup- 
port payment  system — and  against  any 
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Umltotkn  on  the  unount  pftld  to  Indl- 
▼Iduftl  fmnnen. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  it  stand  In  ad- 
journment untU  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
6bJectlon.  it  Is  so  ordered. 


FAIR  PACKAGINa  AND  LABEL- 
INO  ACT— UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

The  Soiate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (&  M5>  to  reculate  Interstate 
and  f  oralcn  oonmeroe  by  preventing  the 
nee  of  unfair  or  deoeptiTe  metliods  of 
pa«*ag1nr  or  labeling  of  certain  ooo- 
nmer  eonunoditles  distrlbated  in  such 
commeice.  and  for  other  puipoaes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  wlten  the 
Senate  takes  up  the  truth  In  po/'Wtginy 
MH  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  dMded  between  the  chair- 
man of  the  oommtttee  and  the  oospon- 
•or  of  any  amendment,  ttiat  there  be  3 
hoars  on  the  Mil  itself,  and  also  thai  the 
rule  of  gennaneness  apply  to  the  unanl- 
BMOs-conseDt  agreement. 

Tlie  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?    

Mr.  LAU8CUB.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  has  the  issue  on 
the  oonferenoe  report  that  has  Just  been 
discussed  on  the  Senate  floor  been  de- 
ddedr 

Mr.  WTIJJAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
vote  win  go  over  until  tomorrow,  but  I 
assiire  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  as  I  did  earlier  today,  that 
■o  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  Senate  can 
jnoeeed  promptly  to  a  vote  tomorrow. 
I  have  no  intention  of  repeating  the  ar- 
gxmientB  that  I  have  made  today. 

While  I  prefer  not  to  agree  to  a  time 
limitation  I  assure  the  Senate  that  the 
vote  will  oome  promptly.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  debate  tomorrow  should  take 
toolong.       

Mr.  LAU8CHE.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRKQDINO  Ol^FlCEU.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fktim  Montana?  None  is  heard,  and  It 
Issoordered. 

The  unanlmotls-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

TTvAitncoTni-OoifsntT  AattEKumtrt 

Ordered.  TbMt  during  the  further  con- 
■IderKtion  of  the  bUl  (8.  966),  to  regulate 
tntentste  and  foreign  oommeree  by  pre- 
venting tlM  Mm  at  unttOr  or  deospttve  meth- 
ods ot  psf  Paging  or  UMUng  of  certain  eon- 
lomw  oomaiodltlea  dlatrtbuted  In  such  oom- 
meree, and  far  other  purpoeea,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table.  ahaU  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
teoUed  by  the  morer  of  any  audi  amandment 
or  Dtotlon  and  the  Senator  fnan  WatfUngton 
|ICr.  MMnmom] :  Prorlded.  niat  no  amend- 
mant  that  la  not  garmana  to  the  pravlalona 
of  the  aald  blU  ahaU  ba  raectvwl. 

Ordered  /urther.  That  on  the  queatlon  of 
the  nnal  paaaage  of  the  aald  bin  debate  ahaU 
be  limited  to  S  hoora,  to  ba  eqoally  divided 


and  oontroUed.  reqMctlvely,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaden:  Provided.  ThaX  the 
aald  leadera.  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  oontrol  on  the  pawage 
of  the  aald  bUl,  aUot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  WTTJ.TAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  motion  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  obtain  the  yeas  and  nays. 


COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  may  meet 
tomorrow  morning  until  12  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  under  the  previ- 
ous order,  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
June  9,  19M,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Jime  8, 19<NS: 

In  thx  Navt 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Eugene  A.  Cernan.  V3.  Navy,  for 
permanent  appointment  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander in  the  Navy  in  accordance  with  ar- 
ticle n,  aection  2,  clause  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  thx  An  Foacx 

The  following  Air  Force  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  permanent  profeeaor,  T7.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8SSS(b),  title  10.  United  Stetes  Code: 

WUIace  S.  Pluhr,  FRa8973. 

The  foUowlng  peraona  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  gnulea  indicated 
under  the  provlatona  at  aeetlan  8384,  tttla  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  deelg- 
nation  under  the  provisions  of  section  8087, 
tttle  10,  United  Stetes  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  Indicated,  and  with  datea  of  rank 
bepreaczlbed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Feme: 

To  be  emftmin*.  VSAF  (JfedioaJ) 
Regla  O.  KOhrlng,  FV316670S. 
Ohariea  H.  Ralne,  Jr..  FVS194471. 
David  B.  Buaaen.  FVS188411. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  VSAF  (Medicel) 
David  L.  Htomaen,  FVS1411S0. 
Tbeodore  &  Mathawa.  PVaoea892. 

To  be  captains,  VSAF  (Dental) 

Jamea  F.  BigaUce,  FV3 126303. 

Jamea  L.  Bloas,  FV31SS7S2. 

Harold  W.  Nlehol.  FV808ei37. 

Ralpta  H.  Smith.  Jr..  FV8076166. 

ro  be  first  Uemtenmnts.  VSAF  (Dental) 

John  T.  Cooper,  FV3aoe«67. 

Maurice  W.  DonneUy,  FV316846S. 

John  C.  Hoerath,  FV30&3736. 

Henry  J.  Verwayen,  Jr..  FV3185734. 

The  following  persona  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain, under  the  provisions  of  section  828*. 
title  10.  XT&lted  SUtea  Code,  with  date  of 


he 
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rank  to  be  determined  by  tha  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 

Abbott.  Wayne  T..  FV30a04Bl. 

Abbott,  Wilfred  K.,  FVSO81730. 

Adams,  Dale  C,  FV308038I. 

Adams,  Jamee  H..  FV8074653. 

Agnlel,  David  B.,  FV806«e08. 

Aho,  Douglaa  D.,  FVSO84ee0. 

Alrd.  Donald  W.,  FVS087548. 

Akerlund,  Bdward  T..  FV8080M4. 

Albrecht.  Ronald  L..  FV308S108. 

Aldrlch.  Richard  C.  FVS087M8. 

Allen,  Harold  U.  FV2224917. 

Allen,  Jamee  R.,  FV3080888. 

AUen,  WilUam  N.,  FVS087588. 

Amtmann,  Neal  H.,  FVS072808. 

Andrewa.  William  &..  FVS0817S7. 

Anaakme,  Samuel  L..  FV3039014. 

Armstrong.  Eugene  F.,  FV3101086. 

Armstrong,  Henry  W.,  FV80Bi461. 

Armstrong.  Michael  R..  FV3072147. 

Astorlno.  Lorlng  R.,  FVS0811M. 

Atwell.  Olen  D.,  FV30ei8e4. 

Aunan,  Wallace  N.,  FV807iaie. 

Austin,  LoweU  M.,  FVS080M8. 

Austin,  RandaU  R.,  FV30eo874. 

Autry,  Donald  W.,  FV30e7688. 

Averill,  David  M.,  FV308143a. 

Bache.  Ronald  H..  FV3082877. 

Bachem.  Fritz  M..  FVS080334. 

Bachmann,  Richard  E.,  FV308166S. 

Bailey,  Paul  D.,  FVW)e0141. 

Balnter  Jack  J.,  FV30877e4. 

Baird,  Orvllle  B..  FV8084388. 

Baker,  Jbbn  H.,  FV3081108. 

Baker.  Thomaa  A.,  FVa071S18. 

Bane,  Raymond,  FV30S7769. 

Barbera,  Richard  V.,  FV3087e79. 

Barckhoff,  Rlchar  L.,  FV3O8a079. 

Barger,  James  8.,  FV2236166. 

Barnes,  John  C,  FVSOSlOSa. 

Barnes,  Kenneth  C,  FVS0e768a. 

Bamea,  Thomaa  B.,  FV807430a. 

Bamett.  Paul  W..  FVS080239. 

Bamt,  Pat  E..  FV3087603. 

Bartlett,  Russell  H.,  FVSOSllSS. 

Basel,  Oene  I.,  FVS080775. 

Bass,  Jesse  J.,  Jr.,  FV3088030. 

Bates,  John  A.,  FVS078216. 

Baugfaman,  Harry  H.,  FV3070898. 

BeaTsr.  William  R..  Jr..  FVSOeOSlS. 

BeUamy,  CharUe  E.,  FV3040e25. 

Belt,  Robert  K.,  Jr..  FV3073520. 

Beimett,  Willi  R.,  Jr..  FV3072991. 

Bergman,  Erwin,  FV3080798. 

Bemert.  George  W.,  FV3080889. 

Bettencourt,  WllUam  E.,  FV30879S8. 

Blddle,  Peter  B.,  FV3O40830. 

Bllyeu,  liOweU  D..  FV3080778. 

Blackburn.  Robert  H..  FV80e0682. 

Blackshlre.  Richard  H..  FV3080M7. 

T*iftit«^iili.  Maurice  A.,  Jr.,  FVS081617. 

Blankenahlp.  Jess  L..  FV30802e2. 

Blevlns.  Edward  A..  FV3087643. 

Blood,  Richard  E.,  FVS080«77. 

Blore.  Walter  E.,  PV307408». 

Blount,  James  C,  FV30e790S. 

Bobbltt.  Ernest  L..  Jr.,  FV30e7940. 

Bohan.  Walter.  FV809a468. 

BoBChlan.  Remo  A.,  FV3067108. 

Bowen,  Phillip  K..  FV3080e41. 

Bowie,  DotuUd  A.,  FV3080391. 

Brannon,  Robert  T.,  FV3072189. 

Brantlngham,  Fred  L.,  FV9081888. 

Bratcher,  Raymond  E.,  FV30e77eO. 

Brecber,  James  D.,  FV3028894. 

Broadway.  Joe  E..  Jr..  FV4044413. 

Brown,  Louis  8.,  FV30802a4. 

Brown,  Richard  A.,  FV3073783. 

Brown,  Wallace  E.  FV3062464. 

Brubaker,  HtowardJ.,  FVSO<58898. 

Bruees,  Leslie  L.,  FV30e0998. 

Bruno,  Donald  J.,  FV3052060. 

BwAley.  James  D  ,  FVS084112. 

Buddl,  John  F.,  Jr..  FVSOeooia. 

Bnrchfield.  HartsiU  R..  FV3087788. 

Burer,  Arthur  W..  FV3087848. 

Burke,  Oarry  L..  FVS08T7BS. 

Burke,  James  E..  FV3074S30. 

Bxu-ton,  Richard  L.,  Jr.,  FV80877ei. 

Bush,  Kenneth,  FV30e0928. 
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Bush,  Luther  C,  Jr.,  FV|t081548. 
Bustle,  James  A.,  FV802I 
Butcher,  Oecar  J..  FCS06^t>e4. 
Butler,  Gregory  J..  FV30I  I^ra4 
Butler,  Kenneth  D..  FVS^ 
Cacdamani.  Benja  J., 
Camlllone,  Nich(das  A., 
Carlson,  Loren  D.,  FV8i 
Carney,  Jack  L. 
Carolus,  Howard  K. 
Carr,  Richard  A.,  FVBOSTtljM. 
CarroU,  Charles  B.,  Jr.,  F  ro0841»7, 
Carroll,  George  M.,  FV80 10781. 
Carroll,  James  T.,  Jr.,  FV;  1084773, 
Casleton,  Harold  D..  FV3p88838. 
CaugheU,  Thomas  Q. 
CeglelsU,  Rudolph  J.,  Jr, , 
Cbamberland,  John  A., 
Chambers,  Jerry  L., 
Chapman,  Earl  E.,  Jr.,  Fyi 
Charles,  OecU  M.,  FVSi 
Clapp,  Alvln  J..  FV30878: 
Clark.  Ruth  L..  FV306O74k. 
Cleland.  Vinson  O.,  Jr.,  F|l«308782a. 
Coleman,  Charles  S., 
Connors,  Dennis  J., 
Cook,  Thomas  A., 
Cooke,  Ralph  M.,  FV8087tl 
Cooley,  Robert  B.^ 
Cooter,  Doyle  D.,  FVSlOli 
Corbett,  James  A.,  FV3< 
Corona,  Rodney  B.,  FV3i 
Counts,  Ben,  FV3 101068 
Cndg,  James  T.,  Jr., 
Crawford,  Richard  M., 
Cribb,  Donald  R., 
Croft,  EldHd  C,  FV3I 
Culbertson,  Earle  Q., 
Cummings,  Paul,  FV808' 
Curtis,  BUIy  A.,  FV308777^ 
Dabrowaki,  Charles  T.,  F^  ^083393 
Damonte.  Carlton  R.,  FVf  081344, 
Daniels,  Charles  F.,  FV3i 
Darfler,  Curtis  ■.,  FV8101 
Dascalos,  Christopher  P., 
Davis,  Hugh  W.,  FV3081 
Davis,  John  C,  FV308134i, 
Davis,  John  W.  M.,  FV308|I 
Davis,  Marian  J.,  FV3i 
Davis,  Robert  J.,  FV3i 
Debbaut,  Francis  J., 
Demaroo,  Peter  J.,  Jr., 
Dennehey,  Joeeph  J.,  Jr., 
Dewltt.  Charles  E.,  FV3i 
Dlax,  Charles  A.,  FVSOl 
DIU,  Charlea  B.,  FV3317I 
Dooley,  Thomas  J..  FVS08H768. 
Doollttle,  James  P.,  FVSi 
Dougher,  Joseph,  FV30871  > 
Drezel,  Anthony  J.,  IV.,  F  1)3080633. 
Dubolse,  DaiUel  R.,  FVSOl  4377. 
Duggan.  WiUlam  T.,  FV3q 
Dunbar,  Richard  O.,  ] 
Dunn.  Alden  D., : 
Dupont,  Joeeph,  Jr.,  FV80f|t411. 
Durban,  Irvln  W., : 
Eden,  Thomas  D.,  FySOST 
Edmundson,  Johnny  H.,  #^3080623. 
Edwards.  Robin  W.,  FVSO  r4a68. 
Egel,  Robert  W.,  FVS0733I  \\. 
Elkenberry,  Joeeph  W.,  r  ^9360778. 
Elander,  William  J..  Jr.,  F  el3084667. 
Engelken,  Martin  J.,  FV3C  81398.  ■ 
English,  Robert  E.,  FVSOS  lf36. 
Evans,  Donald  W.,  FV308^4 
Fackenthal,  James  B., 
Faseler,  Marion  C,  FV223i^6S, 
Feibelman,  James  A..  FVa  inoiSl. 
Flsch,  Charles  T.,  FV80fl7J  d 
Fisher,  John  D.,  FV30804U 
Waher,  Robert  B., : 
Porshag,  Donald  E., : 
Prick,  Glenn  E.,  FV308098^I 
Prldley.  Charl  I.,  Jr.,  FV3(MfB081. 
Friedlander.  Morton,  FV8087767. 
^uhiman.  Rlohord,  FVSOi  0888. 
PuUer,  Chanoa  M..  FV808  W 195. 
PusseU,  Thomas  R..  FVSOl  josa. 
Oalnea,  Richard  L.,  FVSOe  llBPS. 
Gamble,  Wayne  W.,  FV8«  <  887, 
OarcU.  Bdward  V..  FV810  J 178.* 
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Oameau,  Armand  J..  FV80e77B3. 
Garrett,  Robert  B.,  FVS0e7888. 
Gentry,  Joe  D.,  Jr.,  FVS0e48ie. 
Gerber,  Goiold  A.,  FVB080880. 
Gerry.  John  A.,  FVS101078. 
Glbeau,  Bdward  J.,  FVS0880e8. 
Gibaon.  Jlmmle  A..  FVaa46458. 
Glbeon,  Roger  M.,  FVSOSOeas. 
Gieeler,  Richard  P..  FV307173S. 
OUbert,  Mary  C,  FV3060368. 
GUchrist,  WllUam  E.,  FV30eil80. 
Golly,  Robert  T.,  FV8070066. 
Gordon,  Glenn  A..  FV3080634. 
Griffith,  Robert  M.,  FV806470e. 
Orom.  William  J.,  Jr.,  FVS074817. 
GuerUn,  Joseph  R.,  FVSlOlOei. 
Gugliotta.  Samuel,  FVSlOloe?. 
Gustafson,  DorU  W.,  FV8080S7e. 
Haloostock,  Frank  T..  FV8081879. 
Halsted.  Benjamin  D..  FV8101088. 
HamUton,  Bverett  H..  FVS087B0S. 
Hammona,  John  M.,  FV8080871. 
Haricey,  Robert  M.,  FVS0e7931. 
Harrison,  Bronwood,  FV80e0888. 
Hantson,  Joe  J.,  FV8078879. 
Hartmann,  Henry  R.,  FV3087808. 
Hastings,  Dan  K.,  FVS07183e. 
Hatten,  David  L.,  FV8081467. 
Havard,  Robert  N.,  FV8087809. 
Hawkins,  Richard  C,  FV30ei496. 
Hawks,  Bdwln  T.,  Jr..  FV8081278. 
Hayes,  John  R.,  FVS101098. 
Hetnemann,  Horst  R.  H.,  FV3071888. 
Heltman,  John  H.,  FVS08065a. 
Hehns,  Howard  B.,  FV80e7888. 
Henderson,  Charlea  D.,  FV80e0634. 
Hlbbord,  Robert  R.,  FV8029218. 
Hicks,  Donald  E.,  FVS07437a. 
Hietpas,  Gerald  J.,  FV80e4637. 
Hlghley,  Robert  L.,  FV80ei380. 
Hill,  Robert  J.,  FVS081661. 
HUlard.  Lee  A.,  FVSOeiSSl. 
HUton,  Jimmy  J..  FV8101090. 
Hlne,  Robert  D.,  FV30e7774. 
Hines,  William  C,  FVS0esS97. 
Hlrth,  Richard  M.,  FV80516S8. 
Hoff,  Thomas  S.,  FV8039880. 
Hooppaw,  James  D.,  FVS088060. 
Hooae,  Thomas  C,  Sr..  FV80ei74S. 
Hostetler,  Connie  M.,  FV308S58S. 
Houck,  Duane  B.,  FV80ei8B3. 
House,  John  8.,  FV8101103.         ^ 
Houston,  Albert  0.,  Jr.,  FV80e78i8. 
Houston.  Mack  A..  FVS101I08. 
Hnghea,  Robert,  FVS080418. 
HuU,  Jamee  W.,  FVS08886S. 
Hunter,  Lester  J.,  FVSIOIIOB. 
Huston,  Richard  C.  Jr.,  FVSOeiOSV. 
Ibblotson.  Donald  O.,  FV80e8a8e. 
James,  Gobel  D.,  FV800ei38. 
JanunlUo,  Jcdm  O.,  FV3086108. 
Jenkins,  Matt  N.,  FV8087987. 
Jenkins,  Robert  B.,  FVS069065. 
Johnson,  Donald  B.,  FVS057054. 
Johnson,  Jamea  L.,  FV8101109. 
Johnson,  Walter  F.,  FVS08794S. 
Jones,  Carl  D.,  FV30848S8. 
Jones,  Gene  L.,  FV80e6048. 
Jonee,  Mllt<m  B.,  FV8087681. 
Judklna,  James  F.,  Jr.,  FVS081748. 
Kearney,  Terrance  J.,  FV807a898. 
Keating,  James  8.,  FVS0eia36. 
Keeler,  David  R.,  FVa081461. 
Keen,  Robert  I.,  FV3087e93. 
Keene,  Robert  B.,  FV8081478. 
Keknna,  Gemge  L.,  FV8087941. 
Keller,  George  B.,  FV80e8137. 
Keumer,  Donald  H.,  FVS083488. 
Kendrick,  John  N.,  FVS0e4834. 
Kennedy,  NeU  D..  FVS074633. 
Kent,  James  E.,  FV81011I6. 
Kenr,  Merle  A.,  FV8101117. 
KlelchesU.  Cariln  J.,  FVa07144g. 
Klme,  Ameat  A.,  FVS0187Se. 
Klein,  Oarl  A.,  FV80e7831. 
Klein,  Bobvt  O.,  FVSOSlSea. 
Knight.  Gary  L..  FV8081664. 
Lalfer.  Frank  L.,  FV8036778. 
Lamb,  Olendon  V.,  FVS0e7948. 
Lane,  William  J..  FVS101133. 
Langer.  Peter  B.,  Jr.,  FVSOemo. 


Laplne,  James  B.,  FyS080840. 
Larcher,  Thwnas  F..  FV>oasaa7. 
Larsen,  Bent  B.,  FV90e770a. 
Larae,  Carl  A.,  FVS080e07. 
Last,  Jonathan  A.  O.,  FV80e7»48. 
lAyne,  Clyde  B.,  FVS078468. 
Lee,  Robert  B.,  FV8087584. 
Lewis,  Donald  B..  FV3311807. 
Lleske.  Ronald  L..  FVS087B8a. 
Uppold,  Jock  R.,  rV80e069«. 
LitUe,  R<dUe  J.,  FVSOeTBSl. 
Lolgnon,  PhUlp  O.,  FVSCeiaOS. 
Loose.  Val  A.,  FV8081«B8. 
Lopes,  George  A.,  FV0800e74. 
Lowden,  Ralph  J.,  FV30810S0. 
Lowe,  Robert  L.,  FV8081416. 
Lucas,  William  J.,  FV308484S. 
Lumadon,  John  T.,  FVS0809S7. 
Lytle.  Stephen  J..  FVS0B6034. 
Malaney.  Jamas  C,  FV80e04ai. 
Mann.  RusseU  H..  FVS07ia88. 
Marks.  Samuel  J..  FVSOSTriS. 
Martin.  AUoi  R.,  FV8084S38. 
Marx.  James  B.,  FV8101137. 
Mays,  GlMm  B.,  FVaa04706. 
McBlhaney,  Jamas  W.,  FV808141T. 
McOraw,  George  D.,  Jr.,  FV8OeoeO0. 
MCIneUy,  Chan  B.,  FV8078833. 
McKee,  LoiUs  M.,  FVS070430. 
McKenna,  John  P.,  FVSOSOBSe. 
MbKlnney,  George  W.,  FV80588ae. 
McT<»ughl1n,  V<m  H.,  FVM81071. 
McLendon,  Lorry  F.,  FVS0M848. 
McNeal,  Alfred  J.,  FVSOemo. 
Meade.  Donald  B.,  FVS07419S. 
Mecham,  Norman  D.,  FV8070a68.  * 
Mtonne,  Wayne  L.,  FVSlOllSl. 
Merry,  John  O.,  Jr.,  FVSOaoOOS. 
Michael,  Glen  A.,  FVS0788S1. 
MUea,  Richard  A..  FV306178e. 
Mlahou,  Bdward  C,  Jr.,  FV80807es. 
Mize,  lawreiuje  B.,  FVSOeoe40. 
Moentmann,  Norman  W.,  FVS089S84. 
Moles,  Gory  O.,  FVS0879e8. 
Montgomery,  Monte  D.,  FV3088031. 
Montt,  Louis  A.,  FVS0e788S. 
Moon,  Robert  H.,  FV8087884. 
Mbore,  Jack  L,  Jr..  FV808188a. 
Morgan,  Charles  E.,  FVS0e7970. 
Morris,  TToy  R.,  FV8071S77. 
MoecheUa,  Samud  R.,  FV8087913. 
Moeer,  Donald  D.,  PV8067S80. 
Mullen.  Uoyd  B.,  Jr.,  FV808879S. 
MuUlns.  Donald  W.,  FVS080291. 
Murphy,  Richard  J.,  Jr.,  FVS082771. 
Murray,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  FV8074888. 
Nogel,  Richard  A.,  Jr.,  FV30e7718. 
Navarro,  Lloyd  T.,  FV80804a5. 
Nelson.  Robert  D.,  FVaoe0470. 
NiehoU,  Joeeph  P.,  FV8U7UU87. 
Nlo(^  Remo  J.,  FVS0744SS. 
Nolen,  James  B.,  Jr.,  FV33110S8. 
Nyberg.  Donald  W.,  FVSOeoSSO. 
Oberdleck.  Donald  R.,  FV80e783g. 

offlii,  Donald  o.,  Fvsoeoaes. 

OblemlUer,  FTano  L.,  PVS0e0806. 
Ohaann,  DavM  B.,  FV80ei6e6. 
OUva,  Robert  J.,  FV80ei421. 
OUvier,  Joeeph  I.,  FVS0e784O. 
Orean,  Richard  B.,  FVSOSOSas. 
orf ,  Paul  B.,  Fvsosoeee. 

Orr,  Nathan  J.,  FV8101188. 
Oswald,  Francis  L.,  FVS100974. 
OthUng,  Willi  L.,  Jr.,  FV8078778. 
Outlaw,  Tad  B.,  FVS080198. 
Owen,  Lewis  M.,  FVSOeiOTS. 
Ozgo,  Thomaa  W.,  FVS081603. 
PoUpchak,  J<dm  H.,  FV8O81880. 
Pandel,  Michael,  FV8081660. 

Porrts,  BlU  B.,  Fvaoesoss. 

Parton.  Paul  O.,  PV8087791. 
Pasalevlch.  John  A..  FVBOeiSTl. 
Pekowakl.  Bdward  O..  PVS081M0. 
Perkins.  Oarl  B.,  Jr..  FV808S0e7. 
PetrusBelll.  Mario  M..  rva948S70. 
Petm,  Robert  L,  rVS087848. 
Pharaoh,  Bdward  B.,  Jr..  FVS0tl3BL 
PhllUps,  Paul  M.,  FV8048794. 
Plttard,  David  H.,  FVSOTMOe. 
Pollard,  Gordon  M.,  PV8081074. 
Porter,  David  J.,  rV8087847. 
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PoweU.  David  H^  PVS06144&. 
Pratt.  Edward  B,  PVS080a87. 
Prince.  MeU  E..  PVaOOMOe. 
Prudot,  Elmer  J^  rVM71J0O. 
Prushlnakl.  Albert  A.,  FVSOeOMl. 
Bacskowakl,  Joe^h  T,  WaosiTST. 
Radeke.  Ronald  tL,  mOMll. 
Roslna.  Robert  O..  FVSOUOM. 
Raak,  NleU  C  FVWIMSg. 
Relm.  Tlieodare  D^  rVSOBlOM. 
Reynolds,  Clarenee  O^  FV3089380. 
Rlchter,  Paul  M..  rVSOeaSOT. 
Ridge,  William  B^  FVSIOOMS. 
Ripper.  Tommy  J..  FVM8O04S. 
Robert«>n.  We  U.  m.  fV80«M«8. 
Roblnaon.  ThootM  W..  PV308Sa38. 
Roblnaon.  Victor  O^  FVSOeUM. 
BocbeUe,  Herbert  B..  PVS(M0618. 
Rockel,  Robert  H^  TVMBOiS*. 
Roddahl,  Vem  A^  rvSlOllM. 
Rodgera,  Joe  O,  FVM97814. 
Bollman,  Oeorge  J..  FV8101161. 
Boaenberg.  Larry  B^  FVWSMTa 
Rdoae,  Richard  ■..  rvtOTIsaa. 
Rouaaeau,  Donald  P,  PVS10118S. 
Rnark,  Botart  W.,  FVaOMBlS. 
BudaaiU.  Charlea  W^  Jr,  FV808786S. 
Ruebrmund.  Psol  B,  PVaot7106. 

But.  ptancia  J„  rvaoeiaoo. 

Runge.  Norman  H,  PVS0>M14. 
Boahwortli.  Balph.  FVSOeOflM. 
Sadlowakl.  Bdwaza  J.,  PV8(W04M. 
Saadelln,  TUnmaa  K,  PVMe0832. 
Sawyer,  Tbeodoce  L^  PV81011S6. 
Sawyer,  WUllam  T..  FVSlOO80a. 
Scanlan.  Lamtoart  tL.  PV81OO09S. 
Schamens,  Ifanrlee  J.,  FVS0e6ia6. 
Sebloaaer.  Jolm  A^  PV308070e. 
Bcbloaaer.  Martin  O^  FV3O8aT40. 
Sehrelner,  Edward  X.,  PVaaa0984. 
Schroedar.  Bdard  X..  PV80678M. 
Schwalm,  O.  Blekazd.  PVSOSaMS. 
Scott.  Jaaaa  K^  FVS0ei75a. 
Seeeb.  John  R..  PV10a0044. 
Bentman.  Lyto  A^  FVM8O707. 
Seealona,  Jerry  L..  PVXmOM. 
Sexaon.  RlcbaRI  W^  FV8080884. 
Shannon,  Fnd,  PVS100M5. 
Sbarplea,  BuaMU  K,  rvsoeo849. 
Shaw.  Bobert  T^  FVSOSlSSa. 
Shaw.  BtanU  B..  PVaoSTaao. 
Sbowera.  Jack  B^  PV91O1104. 
ShuU,  ThoBM  H,  Jr..  Fvaoeiiw. 
Slma.  Bobby  J..  PVS0B77a». 
Singer,  Blebaid  IL.  FVMBiass. 
Slpea,  Bobert  B^  FVS087888. 
Butcher.  Jamea  B,  FVSOMflB*. 
Sleeper,  Edward  B..  PV8081602. 
Smith,  Carl  D.  PV3SSS14T. 
Smith.  OecU  M,  PVSOWWO. 
Smith.  Clarence  B^  PVMensa. 
Smith.  Donald  C  FV30e7866. 
Smith.  Jamaa  8,  PVSOeo»47. 
Smith.  Leonard  H^  PVaoSTTSS. 
Smith.  OdeU  P..  PVS0678W. 
Smith,  Thomae  B..  FVSOKMM. 
Smith,  TravU  IL.  PVM9000S. 
Smith.  WUbum  J..  rvaO33e40. 
Smith.  WUllaa  K^  PV»08063a. 
Snead.  John  B..  PVasil7a3. 
Sneeder,  William  H..  PVaoaft367. 
Boderberg,  Adolph  D..  PVS0T4183. 
Solana,  Prank  J..  PVMe4617. 
Soltea^  Jamea  P..  PV9070A6a. 
Sorenaen.  Orvllla  If,  PVSIOIOOI. 
Sorenaon,  Carl  D..  PVai01147. 
Spats.  Kenneth.  PVS071068. 
Squlree.  Jobn  C,  PVSOWMM. 
Stacy.  Juanlta.  POMao«06. 
StaUard.  Olenn  B..  PVSlOllW. 
Stammerjohn.  Howard  M..  PV30810S8. 
Starka.  Charlea  P..  PV3101004. 
Stedman.  Naney  J,  PVa0877S«. 
Sterling,  William  8^  PVSlOlOOft. 
Stewart.  Jbmm  A^  PV»0810«0. 
Stlgers.  WllllaM  D..  FVMBaMS. 
StUlwall.: 
Stmarle,  Alan] 

Stoeekmann.  Bobert  J..FV»0>M67. 
Btratmann,  WUbalBi,  Pf  HWIMB. 
Stranbtnger.  Bob«t  J..  rvsoaUM. 


Strickland.  Angoa  L.,  Jr..  PVS06e71T. 
Stringer,  Hanrle  L..  PV3O0OS1C. 
Strohman,  John  P..  PVS0tl488. 
Stubbe.  Albert  O,  J^.,  PVS07SS94. 
Stuck,  John  O.,  Jr..  PVMKWSa. 
Studt,  Bmmttt  B..  PVIlOllTa. 
Stutsman,  liehln  P..  PV8O6O017. 
Suiter,  William  P..  PVa087738. 
Swenaon.  Leeter  C^  PVSOeiOlS. 
Swiderakl.  Donald  L,  PV30SOS11. 
Sykes,  Teddie  E..  PV3101176. 
Tate,  Harlan  W..  PVSOaoeSS. 
Tatlna.  Carl  A.,  PV3101I77. 
Taylor,  Kenneth  O.,  PV30e0487. 
Telander.  SUaa  B..  PVa081718. 
TeUord,  Joe  W..  PVaO««482. 
Testes,  Leon  J..  Jr..  PVS074516. 
Texter,  Joeeph  C.  PV3080060.     . 
Ttaomaa.  Jobn  A..  PV3080361. 
Thompeon,  Ewlng  M..  Jr..  PV8101178. 
Thompson.  Harry  C.  PVSOBOOfil. 
Thompson.  Ian  B..  PVSOeooiS. 
Thweatt.  Luther  X^  PVSOSSSlg. 
TUrault.  Baym  J.  Jr,  PV3O8O047. 
Tobias.  Richard  L^  PV806104a. 
TDrchla,  David  P..  PV3M8887. 
Townaend.  Charles  B.  Jr.,  PVa06248. 
Traak.  Jobn  H..  PVSOeTSSa. 
Treasler.  Jay  O,  PV8101011. 
TM.  Harvey  L..  PV8101009. 
Trimmell.  MOrman  L.,  PV30e0877. 
Trombley,  Donald  X..  PV8078398. 
Tucker,  J<dm  H^  PV3080378. 
Turner,  James  P..  PVSOraa40. 
Turner,  Norman  M^  PVSOeoClg. 
Uyeyama,  Tarry  J..  PV30858a5. 
Vance,  Jerry  D..  PVS0e0887. 
Vandlver,  Charlee  H.  Jr..  PV3M10M. 
Vaneaton,  WUUam  O..  PV3101014. 
Vary,  Elbert  J..  PV3101184. 
Vaughan.  David  E^  PV8081438. 
Vincent,  Alfred  W.  Jt..  PV8087744. 
Vincent.  Oakley  O..  PVS 101016. 
Vlnaant,  Robert  D.,  PV8087885. 
Vols,  David  X..  PVBOgoaei. 
Wagnon.  Bobby  D..  PVBOWaM. 
Walker.  Donald  C  PVM16428. 
Walker.  Oeorge  J.  A.  Jr..  PV8080314. 
Walker.  Jobn  8.,  PV30e3673. 
Walker.  Tbomas  X..  PVS080818. 
Wallls,  WUllam  N,  PVSlOlOlg. 
Walters.  John  B..  PV8080974. 
Wayland.  Henry  T.,  Jr.,  PV8084301. 
Weekley.  Jobn  P..  PVaoei4SO. 
Weeks,  I>avid  L..  PVBOeiaW. 
Wegner,  Allen  D..  PV8101198. 
Welshuhn.  WUllam  H..  PV8080fia4. 
Wlerman.  Ptank  8..  PVSO8O0S8. 
Wllhelm.  Charlea  P..  PV8081719. 
Williams.  Charlea  a.  PVS07191*. 
WUUams.  Erana  C,  PV30e303«. 
WlUlams.  James  L.  Jr..  PV80e8887. 
WllUs.  Lee  X..  PV3101034. 
Wilson,  Jamea  W..  PV307S870. 
Wise,  Olenn  K..  PVS0S7219. 

Wise.  Roger  L..  pvaosiTaa^ 

Witzel,  James  E.,  PVSO0O44a. 
Woner.  James  M^  PV308ia83. 
Wood.  Oeorge  A.  Jr..  PVS081375. 
Wood.  Harry  P.  Jr..  PV30e0674. 
Woodfork.  Raymond  X..  PV81010U. 
Woods,  Edwin  P.  Jr..  PV310U01. 
Wyant,  Pred  C.  PVS1O1O30. 
Tonteck.  Prederlek.  PVS080490. 
Young,  Joe  P..  PVS081078. 
Zalnla,  Raymond  P.,  PV3101206. 
Zalud.  Robert  J..  PV3I01039. 
Zamkoff ,  Leonard  J.,  PV806S8a7. 
Zlegler.  Allen  A..  PVM16039. 

PuBUc  Hbat.th  Snviug 

The   following   eandklatea  for   peraonnel 

action  In  the  Begnlnr  Corps  of  the  PubUo 

Health    Service    svbjaet    to    qualHUiatlona 

therefor  as  provided  by  Inw  and  regulations: 

I.  FOa  PBnCAMXMT  PBOMOTION 

To  be  aiedteal  Mrtetort 
John  H.  Wcite  William  J.  Zukel 

Bdward  L.  Kuff  Kehl  Uarkley  m 

Bobert  L.  Brutadw     Phyllis  Q.  Bdwarda 


Prank  W.  Mount  George  P.  T.  Mattem 

Jarvls  X.  SeegmUler  Carl  P.  Xaalg.  Jr. 
Dorothea  B.  Chapman  Philippe  V.  Cardon,  Jr. 

Merlin  L.  Brabaker  Harry  W.  Wise 

Lyman  c.  Wynne  Margurlte  L.  Candler 

Mark  8.  BeatUilen  Charles  R.  Shup 

WlUlam  L.  Boss.  Jr.  H.  Wayne  Olotfelty 

Clifford  H.  Cole  Jean  M.  Poltraa 

De  Armond  More  Mauriee  P.  Herring,  Jr. 

Simon  P.  Abrahama  Lools  Moreau 

Charles  A.  Monroe  George  B.  Adam 

To  be  dental  dtrector$ 
Robert  L.  Lathrq;> 
Robert  W.  Bonds 

To  be  aenitmry  engineer  directort 
Orover  L.  Morris         Ouy  L.  Robba 
Frank  W.  Noble  Henry  O.  Steed,  Jr. 

Jack  H.  Fooks  Robert  W.  Jones  m 

Vernon  R.  Hanstm 

To  be  senior  assistant  tanitary  engineer 
Hubert  D.  Harvey,  Jr.    Allen  O.  Leery 
Richard  S.  Kramkow-  Daniel  A.  Stock 

ski  Chester  L.  Tate 

To  be  senior  pharmacists 
Ernest  S.  Xientlnl 
Edwin  W.  Bobrer 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacist 
Robert  L.  Aahmore 

To  be  scientist  directors 
Herbert  T.  Dalmat 
George  J.  Burton 

To  be  sanitarian  directors 
C.  Bradley  Bridges        Stephen  Megreglan 
Loyal  C.  Peckham         Peter  Skally 
Reuel  HJ7aIdrop  Harvey  B.  Mbrlan 

Robert  B.  Canon 

To  be  senior  sanitarians 
Morgan  S.  Seal 
John  H.  PrttB 

To  be  veterinary  officer  directors 
James  N.  Shively  Lauri  Luoto 

James  Ueberman         Ptancls  R.  Ablnantl 

To  be  nurse  directors 
Jesale  N.  Scott  Ovella  Wlnstead 

Mary  M.  Bouser  Bemadette  T.  Mesl 

E.  Josephine  Stracban  Cornelia  V.  Lancaster 

To  be  senior  nurse  officers 

Marjorie  E.  Myran  Marie  H.  Van  Son 

Ava  8.  Dilworth  Evelyn  A.  Bckberg 

Catherine  E.  Berk-  Mabd  X.  Hokslna 

belmer  Mary  L.  Mllla 

Katherlne  B.  HoUand  Anne  J.  I<ello 

Doris  D.  Day  Meral  J.  Loeww 
Irma  P.  Monluz 

To  be  senior  dietitian 
Genevieve  L.  Caaalaspro 

To  be  therapist  director 
Vlda  J.  Nlebuhr 

To  be  health  services  directors 
Philip  P.  Simon  Albert  X.  Bhudy 

Edward  S.  Weiss  Barbara  A.  Mtirphy 

Rachel  S.  Slmmet  Emma  M.  Wlest 

To  be  senior  health  services  officers 

Viola  L.  Cunning-     Joseph  A.  Staton 

bam  Marta  Zalduondo 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 

Stanley  J.  EUssel,  Jt. 

TTjS.  Attoxhxt 

Uoyd  P.  LaPountaln.  of  Maine,  to  be  ITS. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Maine  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vloe  Alton  A.  lisssard.  resigned. 


\ 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate,  June  8, 1986: 

The  nomination  aent  to  tba  Senate  on  April 
30,  1066,  of  Xlmer  J.  Tauto  to  be  postmaster 
at  Amoret,  In  the  State  of  Missouri. 


•'^ 
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ProtectiM  fw  UHF  Teirisiox  Slaliou 
Agtimak  Hm  "Ulackoar  Pradka  Pro- 
UbitiBf  Tkea  Funb  BrMdcastiiif  Near- 
by PrafessioBal , 
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HON.  FRANK  t.  BOW 


,ff 


or  OHIO  I 
IN  THE  HOT78E  OP  REP^SENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  Juit  i\  8. 1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  j^peacjer,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  KiiwAN]  and  my- 
self have  Introduced  Icnalation  which 
would  provide  reaaonabl  9  protection  for 
UHF  television  statloiif  against  the 
"blackout"  practice  by  which  many  of 
them  are  now  prohibit »  from  broad- 
casting nearby  profeislonal  athletic 
events.  The  Klrwan  bl  11  is  HH.  16424 
and  my  bill  is  H.R.  ISipb.  Biy  purpose 
today  is  to  call  attention  to  the  need  for 
this  legislation  and  enlist  the  Interest 
and  support  of  our  col  eagues. 

The  recommended  legislation  would 
prohibit  professional 
arbitrarily  UaoUng  out 
casting  of  9ort8  events 
sion  stations  which  are 
40  miles  from  the  main 
game  site  on  a  day  wl 
being  conducted  at  tha^jslte.  No  other 
change  Is  made  or  proposed  in  the  exist- 
ing law  and  the  sports  leagues,  with 
antitrust  Immunity,  coiild  continue  to 
impose  limitations  on  I  VHP  stations 
whose  signals  penetrate  fgtithln  75  miles 
of  Uie  game  In  Question. 

The  legislation,  there  Core,  would  rec- 
ognize the  established  jdilTerences  be- 
tween  the  signal  streng  ms  of  X7HP  and 
VHP  stations.  This  llfferentlal  was 
eonflrmed  by  the  authirltatlre  profes- 
BicHial  englne«1nv  studi  known  as  the 
TASO  Report.  This  repbrt,  after  defin- 
ing "erMcal  distance" 
after  wbltb.  television 


;  leagues  from 
levlsiwi  broad- 
DHF  televl- 
ited  more  than 
,  office  of  the 
a  contest  is 


}k  that  dlfltance 
^ervloe  deterio- 
rates TOT  rapidly,  refvjifJed  these  slx- 
nlflcant  differences  In 
coverage:  ' 


Fre^uenoy 
range       .* 

Low  VHP 

High   VHP 

Low  UHP 

Medlvun  and  high  UHP. 


The  plain  fact  oS  tbje 
UHF   stations  located 
miles  from  a  game  site 


Cttr  and  state 


LosAngeltK 

Hnii  naimflliii. 


Modasta,  Cam..,.. 
BMnmanto,  CaUf . 

8«Dta  Roa^  CaltL. 
BtoaktoaTOaltt.... 


]IHP  and  VHP 

Orttioal 
dlt- 

OlUmneZ  tanee — 
rofifre      mllet 
.   s-e  08 

..     7-U  66 

..  14-40  40 

..  41-aS  80 


matter  Is  that 
^iinore  than  40 


irlll  have  no  ef- 


fective coverage  within  that  market.  A 
lower  separation  standard  is  fully  Justi- 
fied for  UHF  stations. 

The  need  for  this  proposed  legislation 
is  manifest.  Attached  to  this  memoran- 
dum is  a  recent  statement  from  David 
Steel,  a  communication  consulting  engi- 
neer, which  enumerates  the  UHF  chan- 
nels In  those  areas  between  40  and  75 
miles  of  major  league  cities  housing 
football,  baseball,  basketball,  or  hockey 
teams.  This  statement  establishes 
clearly  that  there  are  73  UHF  channels 
allocated  within  such  areas.  Of  these, 
there  are  11  operating  and  licensed  sta- 
tions. In  addition,  seven  construction 
permits  have  been  awarded  for  the  con- 
sUvction  of  DHF  stations  and  there  are 
14  applications  pending  before  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  Sev- 
eral UHF  stations  within  these  areas 
were  on  the  air,  but  had  to  quit  telecast- 
ing. 

This  significant  groiving  of  stations — 
under  existing  legislation — could  face 
television  blackouts  simply  by  the  arbi- 
trary whim  or  c<4>rlce  of  the  sports 
leagues.  CBS  and  the  National  Football 
League  are  to  be  commended  in  voltm- 
tarlly  eliminating  the  television  black- 
out for  the  vulneraUlity  of  these  stations 
to  future  risks.  The  relief  afforded  by 
this  current  action  eould  be  temporary. 
However,  the  agreement  does  not  cover 
future  rights  for  football  contracts  with 
the  National  Football  League  after  1987. 
Moreover,  the  agreement  is  limited  to 
professional  football  while  the  basic  leg- 
islation Is  concerned  with  baseball,  bas- 
ketball, and  hockey  as  well. 

Questions  of  broad  public  policy  as 
are  involved  with  the  blackout  of  pro- 
fessional teams  sports  events  on  tele- 
vision must  not  be  left  to  the  individual 
vicissitudes  of  the  negotiating  table,  but 
must  be  reserved  for  congressional  ac- 
tion. To  hold  otherwise  would  mean  that 
the  professional  sports  leagues  could  on 
a  c(«nblned  pooled  basis  make  Independ- 
ent determinations  of  the  "needs  of  the 
listening  audlOMe"  and  depxlve  substan- 
tial poriioaB  at  the  pablle  of  their  op- 
portonlty  to  witness  Important  nxnts 
events. 

As  only  one  example,  an  of  the  tele- 
vlslon  stations  In  Tonngstown,  Ohio,  are 
UHF  stations.  These  Youngstown  sta- 
tions are  located  more  than  40  mUee  but 
less  than  75  miles  from  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh,  two  National  Football  League 
cities.  WKBN-TV,  Toungstown.  Is  a 
CBS  aiBUate.  Daring  the  1984  season 
there  were  22  National  FootisaD  League 
football  games  which  were  carried  by  the 


Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Of 
these  23  games,  there  were  5  double- 
headers;  that  is,  2  games  on  a  particular 
day  played  from  different  sections  of  the 
countiT.  Of  the  23  games — ^whlch  In- 
cluded the  doubleheaders — WKBN-TV 
could  orOy  carry  10  games.  Of  the  10. 
there  were  2  doubleheaders.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  games  were  legally  blacked 
out.  

During  the  1964  season  WKBN-TV  was 
blacked  out  whenever  there  was  a  game 
at  home  in  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh.  In 
the  interim.  If  the  home  team  played  in 
Cleveland  but  Pittsburgh  was  away,  the 
powerful  VHP  signals  from  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  or  Steubenvllle,  Ohio,  were  able  to 
beam  those  same  games  into  the  Youngs- 
town territory.  Similar  results  occurred 
when  Pittsburgh  was  at  home  and  Cleve- 
land was  on  the  road. 

Moreover,  additional  competition  to 
the  UHF  television  stations  is  being  de- 
veloped from  CATV  systems.  These 
CATV  systems  would  be  able  to  bring 
into  local  areas  sports  programs  which 
are  eliminated  on  X7HF  tdevislon  broad- 
casts because  of  the  blackout  rules. 
TRa  oaowTH  OF  uur 

The  pnnxMed  legislation  Is  in  aooord 
with  the  established  congressional  Intent 
to  foster  the  develcHunent  of  UHF  tele- 
vision broadcasting  as  a  means  for  creat- 
ing a  truly  nationwide  and  competitive 
broadcasting  system.  By  Public  Law 
87-629.  the  Congress  amended  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  grant  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
the  authculty  to  require-that  aU  television 
sets  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  o(m- 
taln  all  avidlable  televlsioo  channels  In- 
cluding both  UHF  and  VHP.  The  aim 
of  this  legislation  was  designed  to  Im- 
prove  the  competitive  position  of  UHF 
television  stations  so  that  there  could  be 
an  effective  intermixed  system  of  both 
UHF  and  VHF  within  the  United 
States— Senate  Report  No.  1528,  May  M. 
1982.  title  1,  rrnlted  States  Code,  Con- 
gressional k  Admlnlstratton  News,  1983, 
page  1879. 

Moreover,  this  proposed  legislation 
would  support  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commls^Mi  action  in  recently  re- 
vising the  UHF-TV  assignment  table. 
The  FCC  stated: 

Revlalon  pavea  the  way  for  more  and  wider 
dUperalon  of  TV  aarrloe  over  TTHP  channela — 
now  the  only  avemie  for  TV  bcoadoaat  ex- 
paoatoB.  (PubUo  Motlor^7»T41  aa  releaaed 
by  tba  POO  on  PWmary  »,  IMt.) 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  in  the  Rxcord  a 
list  of  the  UHF  channels  that  are  af- 
fected by  this  proposed  legislation: 


VHF  chat  ids  in  areas  heticeen  40and7S  miles  tf  major  league  eitiu  (footbaU,  basOHiU,  basketb<dl,  and  hockey) 


TTHP 
chaDiMli 
allocatod 


ai 

IS 

n 

IS 
40 

n 

19 


CP'ior 


1  CP  (KTTR)  and  1 
iBglarSan 


pead- 


KXOC-TV  (CP). 

3  appHcttHflWi  pendins  for  Saeninante. 

KHCD  (CP). 


Citr  and  Stat* 


Coteado  SikIbii.  Celo. 
F«rt  CoUtna,  Cols.. 


i>thMH.  Qa-. 
lIaoeB,Oa.. 

Boom,  Oa 


UHP 


M 
M 
41 
U 


OPVor 
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VHP  ekanneli  in  areat  betunen  40  and  76  mUea  of  major  league  eitie*  (JootbaU,  bateball,  baaketbaU,  and  hockey) — Continued 


CHytndBUto 

UH7 
ehwuMli 
•Ueoitad 

CP'«  or  neeneee 

City  and  Bute 

UHF 
eliannels 
aUocated 

CP'sorUowiM 

Cblcaio: 

M 

22 

m 
m 

28 
21 
M 

eo 

17 
16 
M 

18 
44 
24 
M 

<0 
M 
«1 

M 
23 

28 
M 

3S 
31 
•1 

43 

M 
20 
•7 
U 

WNDU-TV  (Ucenae). 
W8BT-TV  (Ueeoee). 

WNET  (quit  tit  in  IMS). 

1  eppUeation  pending  for  Jackaon. 

WDHO-TV  (CP). 

Application,   Rustcraft   Broadcasting 

2  application!  pending  for  Topeka. 

2  applications  pending  for  Jamestown. 

2  applications  pending  for  New  Haven. 
WATH-TV  (Ucenae). 

Cleveland: 

Aahtabula,  Ohio 

16 
17 
23 
61 
21 
27 
33 
46 

16 
22 
26 

S3 

40 
60 
60 
IS 
8* 
SI 
43 
48 

18 
66 
14 
41 
20 
21 

34 

78 

WICA-TV  (CP). 

Canton,  Ohio 

WJAN  (CP). 

RadM,  Wto    

Sandosky,  Ohio 

1  application  pending  for  Canton. 

Yoongstown,  Ohio... 

WFMJ-TV  (license). 

New  Bedford,  UMi 

Cincinnati: 

Dayton,  Ohio 

WBKN-TV  (license). 

('AiV«>H,M,rt                          ,    . 

WYTV  flic«nae). 

MancliMtcr,  N.H 

Application,    Dynamic   Broadcasting 

Forlniaath.  N.H 

Detroit: 

Springfield,  Ohio 

WKEF-TV  Oioense). 
WSWO-TV  (CP). 

Jaekaoo,  Mich 

Philadelphia: 

Atlantic  City,  NJ. 

Port  Horon,  Mieb 

WHTO-TV  (quit  air  in  18S4). 

Toledo,  Ohio 

WUdwood,  l4  J 

WCMC-TV  (Uoense). 

Allentown,  Pa 

WLBV-TV  (quU  air  In  18S7). 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

tsnrtgUfr     ..... ^ .   ... 

WLYH-TV  aioense). 

Iftuteaiwlia:  St.  Cloud,  Minn 

Lebanon,  Pa.  . 

Beading,' Pa 

Kanaaa  City: 

YorkrPa 

WSBA-TV  (license). 

Bt.  Jowpb,  ito ... 

Pittsburgh: 

Johnctown.  Pa ... 

Topeka,KMia    

WARD-TV  flicenae). 

Fairmont,  W.  Va 

Bollalo: 

•Wheeling,  W.  Va 

JuntMtown.N.Y 

Ii«efae«ter,  N.Y„ 

Dallas:  Sterman,  Tex 

New  Terk  City: 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Houston:  Beaumont,  Tex 

Qrecn  Bay: 

Fond  du  T«c,  Wis         

Sheboygan,  Wis... 

New  Hftveti,  Coon 

.' 

WetfrbnrT,  ^nnn 

Pateboque,  N.Y. 

Rlverbead,  N.Y 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  include 
the  text  of  HH.  15424  and  HJl.  15460  in 
my  remarkB,  as  follows : 

H.R.  16434 

Be  Ht  enacted  by  the  Senate  uTid  House  of 
of  Xe^eaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  section 
3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
antitrust  laws  to  authorise  leagues  of  profes- 
sional footbaU,  baseball,  basketball,  and 
hockey  teams  to  enter  Into  certain  television 
contracts,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
September  30,  1961  (16  U.S.C.  1393),  is 
■mended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Bmc.  3.  Section  1  of  thto  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  joint  agreement  described  in 
section  1  of  tliis  Act  which  pnrtilbits  any 
person  to  whom  such  rights  are  sold  or  trans- 
ferred from  televising  any  games  within  any 
area,  except  within  the  home  territory  of  a 
mamber  club  of  the  league  on  a  day  when 
such  club  la  playing  a  game  at  home:  Pro- 
vided, h<ywever,  Tbat  the  last  exception  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  an  ultrahigh  fre- 
quency television  broadcasting  station  the 
transmitter  of  which  is  k>oated  more  than 
forty  miles  from  the  main  post  office  of  the 
dty  of  the  game  site." 

HJt.  164M 

Be  tt  enmeted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of  Bepreaentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  section 
3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
antitrust  laws  to  authorise  leagues  of  profes- 
sional footbaU,  basebaU.  basketball,  and 
hockey  teams  to  enter  Into  certain  television 
contracts,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
September  30.  1»«1  (16  UJB.C.  1393).  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  3.  SecUon  1  of  this  Act  shaU  not 
apply  to  any  joint  agreement  described  in 
sectlan  1  of  this  Act  wlxich  prohibits  any 
person  to  whom  such  rights  are  sold  or  trans- 
ferred from  televising  any  games  within  any 
area,  except  within  the  home  territory  of  a 
member  club  of  the  league  on  a  day  when 
such  club  is  playing  a  gwu  at  home:  ^ro- 


vided,  however,  lliat  the  last  exception  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  an  ultrahigh  fre- 
quency television  broadcasting  station  the 
transmitter  of  which  is  located  more  than 
forty  miles  from  the  main  post  office  of  the 
city  of  the  game  site." 


Risks  ia  Acroaaatics  aad  Space 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKzaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8. 1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  ^jeaker, 
the  tragic  accident  today  with  experi- 
mental supersonic  aircraft,  the  XB-70. 
serves  to  focus  our  attention  on  the  fact 
that  with  all  of  the  sophistication  and 
vast  technical  skills  available  that  risk 
is  inherent  in  our  attempt  to  expand 
man's  horizons. 

Joseph  A.  Walker,  NASA,  Alvin  S. 
White,  North  American  Aviation,  and 
MaJ.  Cart  S.  Cross.  UJ3.  Air  Force,  are 
among  those  valiant  men  who  take  these 
risks  to  assure  that  our  Nation  will  be 
second  to  none  in  the  air  and  in  spetce. 
The  Nation  shares  with  Mr.  Walker's  and 
Major  Cross'  families  and  friends  the 
grief  of  their  death  in  this  accident 
knowing  that  the  work  which  they  have 
pltmeered  must  continue.  We  only  can 
h(H>e  that  Al  White  soon  will  recover  and 
continue  the  outstanding  woiic  that  has 
marked  Us  career  a  leader  in  aero- 
nautics. 

This  acddoit  must  serve  as  a  reminder 
to  the  American  pAlic  and  to  the  world 


that  all  of  the  potential  hazards  of  air- 
craft and  space  flight  can  never  be  en- 
tirely eliminated  from  our  experimental 
program.  The  phenomenal  success  of 
our  manned  space  flight  programs  Mer- 
cury and  O^nini  and  the  remaining 
flights  of  Gemini  and  the  flights  of  Apol- 
lo which  will  start  soon  share  the  risk 
that  Walker,  White,  and  Cross  faced 
each  time  they  flew  to  test  the  XB-70. 
In  the  face  of  such  possible  adversities, 
I  am  confident  that  if  a  similar  tragic 
accident  should  occur  in  our  space  effort 
that  America  will  gain  strength  from  the 
example  set  by  Walker.  White,  and  Cross 
and  push  on  to  develop  our  capabilities 
to  cope  with  and  utilize  the  hostile  en- 
vironments which  they  challenged.  Our 
national  security  and  progress  depend  on 
these  men  who  face  such  risk  as  a  part 
of  their  daily  life.  Let  us  all  face  future 
possible  situations  of  this  kind  with  the 
candor  of  these  men  in  the  realization 
that  leadership  often  entails  great  sacri- 
fice whether  it  be  on  the  battlefield,  in 
the  air,  or  in  space. 


The  Cwtreat  Campaifa  of  VilificatioB  of 
tke  Amerkaa  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF  CALirOBinA 
IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday.  June  8. 1966 

Mr.  GUBSER.    Ur.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent camiMUgn   of   vlUflcation  at  the 


June  8,  1966 

American  farmer,  and 
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tural    wages, 
the  farmer 
iding  to  his  own 


particularly  the 
California  farmer  wh(j|pasrs  about  the 
Nation's  highest  ai 
seems  intent  upon 
as  a  ruthless  profiteer, 
wealth  by  exploiting  iH^t  miseries  of  the 
poor.  Many  persons  sity  the  consumers 
would  pay  a  "few  pennies  per  can"  more 
if  the  farmers  would  ra^  wages. 

The  truth  is  that 
been   going  steadily 
prices  received  by  fantiers  and  net  in 
come  have  gone  stead  iy  downward. 

The  California  Council  of  Growers  re- 
cently pointed  out  that 
of  Agriculture  figures 
prices  received  by  f i 
proportionately  to  pr: 
products  since   1952, 


lArm  wages 
upward   but 


wives  would  have  roent  $7  billion  more 
for  food  than  they  did  In  1965.  In  fact 
the  council  says  prices  >  -^celved  by  farm- 
ers in  1965  were  14  per  :^t  lower  on  the 
average  than  they  werf 

According  to  Mr.  O 
utlve  vice  president  of 
of  food.  In  relation  t^ 
Income.  Is  still  lower  tq4^  than  5  years 
ago. 

Measured  against  inbome,  Americans 
spend  less  on  food  tha^ 
where  else  on  earth. 
True- 
Says  Mr.  Finerup — 
growers  of  some,  but  nojt 
receiving  more  today  tbi^  last  year, 
gross  Income  by  itself  Isf  meaningleas. 


have 

that 


tJ.S.  Department 
ow  that  if  the 
had  Increased 
of  all  other 
erican  house- 


in  1952. 
W.  Fillerup.  exec- 
^le  council,  coat 
average  family 


do  people  any- 


all,  products  are 
But 
It's 
net  income  that  counts,  i  And,  in  1966  net 
income'  per  farm  in  California  was  roti^y 
8.5  percent  lower  than  in  1904,  because  pro- 
duction costs  rose  faster  t  l)an  prices  received 
by  the  growers. 


Mr.  Speakor,  it  is  suij^ested 
who  vilify  the  farmer 
lem.    Apparently  it  isn 
to  get  his  share  of  those 

can." 


that  those 

ctinsider  his  prob- 

'<  so  easy  for  him 

'few  pennies  per 


Tribnte  to  Ed  Caraey,  fkidifal  Employee 
of  tlia  Hdiisc 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  JOE  L 

or 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REl'^tESENT. 


Wednesday,  Ju\^ 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tenni 
er,  permit  me  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  my  friend, 
untimely  passing  is  a 
who  knew  him.    We  w 
immensely. 

He  was  a  faithful, 
of  the  House  of 
gentleman  with  a 
ity— a  man  we  will 

I  extend  my  deQ)e8t 
family  in  their 


bereavi  iment. 


REMARKS 

EVINS 


ATIVES 
8.  1966 


Mr.  Speak- 

rief  but  sincere 

Carney,  irtiose 

^teat  shock  to  an 

miss  Ed  Carney 

(l^voted  emplojree 
Reprexsitatlves — a  fine 
coitrenlal  personal- 
iqlis. 

sympathy  to  his 


SocralM  V.  Stkkt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BILUE  S.  FARNUM 

or  MiciiiUMf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  8, 1966 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
House,  the  fine  work  of  an  outstanding 
citizen  from  my  district  in  Michigan. 

My  good  friend,  Socrates  Sekles,,  has 
done  an  astounding  amount  of  work  on 
behalf  of  Greco-American  relations. 
His  humanitarian  endeavors  have  been 
felt  by  many  in  our  State  and  around 
the  country. 

This  outstanding  man,  Socrates  V. 
SelEles,  came  to  America  as  a  young  man 
from  "Thessaly,  Greece.  He  came  to  this 
country,  adapted  to  its  ways,  and  became 
a  prominent  businessman  in  his  area. 
He  has  since  worked  long  and  hard,  ce- 
menting relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. In  this  spirit,  he  founded  the 
Hellenic  Community  in  Pontiac.  He  has 
always  been  active  in  dvic  affairs  there, 
undertaking  many  philanthropic  activi- 
ties, in  and  around  that  city. 

With  Sam  Pappas,  a  fellow  Gredc- 
American,  he  established  the  Pontiac 
branch  of  AHEPA,  the  American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  Progressive  Associa- 
tion. This  group  Is  dedicated  to  increas- 
ing mutual  undwstandtng  between  the 
two  countries.  He  has  served  the 
AHEPA  organization  from  chapter  pres- 
ident right  up  to  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees. 

Years  of  his  woiic,  aimed  at  holding 
an  AHEPA  convention  in  Greece  itself, 
were  realized  this  last  August,  when  no 
less  than  15,000  people  went  from  our 
country  to  Athens.  There  were  many 
eminent  Americans  among  them,  includ- 
ing Senator  Prilip  Hart  and  Gov.  Pat 
Brown.  All  who  attended  this  week- 
long  convention,  exijoyed  a  display  of 
Grecian  cultural  events,  and,  in  turn, 
were  able  to  answer  all  the  questions 
their  Gre^  hosts  put  to  them  about  our 
American  way  oi  life.  This  cultural  ex- 
change could  not  help  bat  bring  the  two 
nations  clooer  together,  and  this  enor- 
mous program  was  due,  almost  solely,  to 
the  imtirlng  efforts  of  Socrates  Sekles. 

AHEPA  has  been  his  labor  of  love  In 
this  country,  but  In  Thessaly,  his  birth- 
place, he  had  another.  In  memory  of 
his  mother,  Socrates  was  able  to  estab- 
lish and  see  in  operation,  a  waterworks 
for  the  whole  dty.  For  this  he  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Greek  nation.  He  re- 
ceived, from  the  King  of  Greece:  The 
Commander  of  the  Royal  Order  of  King 
George  the  First.  It  Is  the  highest 
award  the  King  can  bestow  upon  a  non- 
Greek  citizen. 

He  was  also  honored  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Istanbul,  with  the  Order  of  Great 
Archon  Referentharlou  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church.    This  again  Is  the 


highest  possible  award  that  can  be  given 
a  layman.  In  our  own  coimtry.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  honored  him  with  a 
luncheon  invitation  during  the  last  visit 
of  the  Greek  Prime  Minister. 

Socrates  Sekles  has  always  been  espe- 
cially proud  of  what  he  considers  a  win- 
ning combination :  being  a  son  of  Greece, 
and  a  citizen  of  America.  He  has  kept 
alive  the  ancient  Hellenic  tradition  that 
is  his,  by  never  forgetting  the  heritage 
he  received  at  birth.  As  the  Romans 
borrowed  from  Greek  learning,  so  our 
own  country,  at  its  very  foimdation,  bor- 
rowed from  the  wisdom  of  the  Greek 
classics  to  shape  our  government.  Men 
like  Socrates  Sekles,  by  not  forgetting 
the  past,  have  kept  this  spirit  of  ex- 
change alive.  This  exchange  can  only 
strengthen  the  fabric  of  our  world 
community. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  salute  his 
efforts  on  briialf  of  all  Greek-Americans. 
My  personal  admiration  for  his  meri- 
torious service  is  beet  expressed  from  the 
page  of  a  Qntk  dtiaen  who  lived  2,700 
years  ago,  our  world's  first  poet.  Homer 
says  It  like  this,  when  he  refers  to  men 
of  Socrates  Sekles'  stature:  "Always  to 
be  best,  and  distinguished  above  the 
rest" 


RepaWc  ladcpeadeaca 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEBIENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiscoMsiM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVX8 

Wednesday.  June  8. 1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  on  Sunday,  June  12.  the  Philip- 
pine Republic  will  observe  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  its  Independenoe  and  freedom. 
Together  with  other  Members  of  this 
House  I  am  pleased  to  note  this  occasion 
and  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
peapie  of  the  PhlllpplDfiS  and  their  dis- 
tinguished President.  Ferdinand  Marcos. 

Beyond  ttoe  elgnifleaaee  of  the  com- 
memoration itself  to  Filipinos  there  is 
added  meaning  in  this  event  for  all  of 
us.  Against  the  background  of  ferment 
which  runs  throughout  so  much  of  south- 
east Asia  today  it  is  reassuring  for  us  to 
see  this  one  great  democratic  system 
flourish.  With  apcdal  gratitude  Amer- 
icans should  ti^ce  particular  satisfaction 
that  the  Philippine  veopyt  with  whom  we 
feel  such  deep  Unahlp  have  enjoyed  the 
blessingB  of  freedom  azid  individual  dig- 
nity. 

In  a  few  wedcs  It  will  be  my  prtvUege 
to  make  an  ofDelal  vlstt  to  tbe  I^iillppines 
as  a  monber  of  the  Joint  MilUpplne- 
Unlted  States  CommlMlon  for  the 
Study  of  PhUmnlne  Veterans'  ProUems. 
Those  very  veterans  whom  this  Commls- 
Oaa  is  dedicated  to  help,  however,  were 
among  those  members  of  the  niUlpplne 
NatUmal  Legislature  who  recently  ap- 
proved renewed  mutual  ootvttration  with 
the  United  States  in  agreelnc  to  send 
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irottm  to  Vietnam.  Once  again,  there- 
fore, FUtptnoe  will  stand  beside  Ameri- 
cans in  the  defense  of  a  neighbor  against 
Communist  aggression. 

This  record  of  mutual  interest  and  eo- 
operation  between  the  United  States  and 
the  niillpptnes  Is  one  in  wlilch  we  can 
be  Justlj  proud.  It  is  within  that  sphit 
that  I  coot  again  exf>nea  by  warmest 
congratulations  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  on  its  20th  anniversary  ot 
independence. 


WelcMM  Badk,  ConrMnua  U  WJ&s 


EXTENSION  OF  REliCARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  liOTTISIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

K^edne«dav,  June  8. 1966 

Mr.  MORRISON.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  to  join  with  my  ool- 


SENA1I 

Thursday,  June  9, 1966 

The  Smate  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn.,  and 
Iwaa  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempOTe  (Mr.  McrcALr) . 

Rev.  Robert  L.  Alderman,  minister, 
Liberty  Baptist  Church.  Appomattox, 
Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  we  are  grateful  for  Thy 
promise,  that  if  Thy  people,  which  are 
called  by  Thy  name,  would  humble 
themselTes,  and  pray,  and  seek  Thy  face, 
and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways,  then 
Tou  would  hear  from  Heaven,  forgive 
their  sins,  and  heal  their  land. 

Orant  that  our  Nation  shall  have  the 
wisdom  and  the  courage  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  this  promise. 

Grant  that  In  our  prosperity  we  shall 
possess  true  humility,  that  In  our  prog- 
ress we  shaU  f<dlow  Thy  guldsmce,  that 
in  our  weakness  we  shall  find  Thy 
strength,  and  in  Thy  strength  we  shaU 
turn  from  our  wicked  ways. 

In  the  naipe  of  our  Saviour  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstixlo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  at  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, June  8,  19M,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  tliat  the 
House  iiad  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bin  (S.  aag?)  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  title  xm  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958.  relating  to  war  risk  insurance. 

TlM  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  10431)  to 
deelare  that  certain  federally  owned  land 
is  held  by  the  United  Stotes  in  trust  for 
the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
of  the  Senate,  each  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

8.  13S7.  An  act  to  revlM  exUtlns  b*U  pr*c- 
tlcea  In  oouru  of  the  United  8UtM.  and  for 
otber  pxirpoMS;  and 

S.  3307.  An  act  for  the  rcUef  of  certain 
dvUlan  employeea  and  former  dvUlan  em- 
ployeea  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Reclamation  at  the 
Ootumbla  Baaln  project,  Waahlngtom. 


The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Bouse  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  15202)  to 
provide,  for  the  period  beginning  on  July 
1.  1966,  and  ending  on  June  30,  1967,  a 
tonporary  Increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act.  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  KLL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  15202)  to  provide,  for 
the  period  beginning  on  July  1,  1960, 
and  ending  on  June  30, 1967,  a  temporary 
Increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  ACrriNQ  president  pro  tem- 
pore annotmced  that  on  today,  June  9, 
1966.  the  Vice  President  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

8.  M31.  An  act  to  authorise  the  adjust- 
ment ot  the  leglalatlve  Jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  United  States  over  lands  within  the 
Colximbla  River  at  the  mouth  project  In  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon; 

S.  2469.  An  act  amending  sections  3  and  4 
of  the  act  approved  September  32.  1964  (78 
Stat.  990) ,  providing  for  an  investigation  and 
study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  sea  level  canal  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Paclflo  Oceana;  and 

HJt.  706.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labcr  Act  in  order  to  provide  for  establish- 
ment of  special  adjustment  boards  upon  the 
request  either  of  repreaentatlves  of  employees 
or  at  carriers  to  resolve  disputes  otherwise 
referable  to  the  National  Railroad  Adjust- 
ment Board,  and  to  make  all  awards  of  such 
Board  final. 


COMMTTTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unsmimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees be  permitted  to  meet  until  12  o'clock 
noon  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAifsnxLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittee and  subcommittees  were  author- 
ised to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  CtMumittee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
luti<»i  of  the  CkMxunlttee  on  Public 
Worics;  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 


leagues  in  welcoming  Congressman  Ed 
WiLus  back  after  his  iUness.  His  talents 
and  indefatlgalde  energies  have  been 
sorely  missed,  and  his  return  to  the  job 
he  loves  so  much  is  a  cause  for  rejoicing. 
Ed  has  worked  tirelessly  for  the  people 
of  his  district.  State,  and  Nation  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
well-liked  Members  of  Congress.  I  know 
that  I  speak  for  the  entire  membership 
of  Uiis  body  in  welcoming  him  back.  Eo, 
you  look  great  and  it's  great  to  have 
you  back. 


stitutional  Rights  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  Smate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business, 
for  action  on  ncwnlnatlons. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
n(»nlnations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Edward  L.  Shaheen,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Louisiana; 

Oerald  E.  Murch,  of  Maine,  to  be  member 
of  the  Board  of  Parole: 

Roland  S.  Moeher,  of  Arlxona,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Arloona; 

Collins  J.  SeltB,  of  Delaware,  to  be  U.8. 
circuit  Judge,  third  circuit; 

John  J.  Hlckey.  of  Wyoming,  to  be  VM. 
circuit  Judge,   10th  circuit;   and 

Joseph  F.  Novak,  of  Delaware,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Delaware; 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

OecU  F.  Poole,  of  California,  to  the  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia; 

Antonio  C.  Basa,  of  Ouam,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Ouam;  and 

Almeric  L.  Christian,  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
to  be  XJA.  attorney  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  from  the 
Conunittee  on  Armed  Services : 

Daniel  V.  James  (cadet.  West  Point),  for 
permanent  assignment  In  the  Navy; 

Richard  L.  Martens,  and  Kenneth  B.  Mills, 
midshipmen  (Naval  Academy),  for  perma- 
nent assignment  in  the  Navy; 

Fred  P.  Knust  (Naval  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  candidate),  for  permanent 
assignment  in  the  Navy; 

WUUam  C.  Heschl,  and  Grant  W.  Smedley 
m,  graduates  from  the  Navy  enlisted  sden- 
tlflc  education  program,  for  permanent  as- 
signment In  the  Navy; 

John  F.  Begg,  and  sundry  otber  Naval 
Reserve  offlcers,  for  permanent  assignment 
in  the  Navy; 

Rodney  H.  Brown,  Michael  R.  Kanne,  and 
Eric  P.  Vlsser,  for  permanent  aaalgiunent  in 
the  Marine  Corps; 

Chandler  C.  Crangle.  and  Robert  E.  Dsialo, 
graduates  from  the  Navy  enlisted  sdentlflc 
•ducation  program,  for  permanent  ^jpoint- 
ment  in  the  Marine  Corps;  and 
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CUttde  B.  King,  and  Bar 
Reserve  Offloers'  Training 
for  permanent  appolntme^^ 
Corp*. 


((irps 
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F.  Smith  (Army 

candidates), 

in  the  Marine 


I  OF  (x>MMrr- 

tVICES 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Pr^4ident,  f rom  the 
CiHnmittee  on  Armed  fidrvices  I  report 
favorably  the  ncMUiiuUloi  ik  of  83  flag  and 
general  offlcers  in  the  Anny.  Navy,  Ma 
rlne  Corps,  and  Air  Foi-ce 
these  names  be  printed  oti  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  ACriTNG  PRESIlXENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Wtttiout  objection ,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  plac  e  d  on  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar,  are  as  f (4lows 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ivan  Hardesty,  and  sundry  otber 
offlcers  of  the  Army  National  Guard,  for  per- 
manent promotion  as  Resckive  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Army; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Benjamin  Jcp»ph  Butler,  and 
sundry  other  offloers  of  tn>  Army  Reserve, 
for  permanent  promotion  JM  Reserve  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Ar^ily; 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  M.  I|lbsters,  Sr..  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  for  conu4Snds  and  otber 
duties  determined  by  the  RifMldent; 

Lt.  Gen.  William  Jonas  Itly,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  genk^-al,  U.S.  Army), 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  Jtst  In  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general; 

Rear  Adm.  Francis  J.  Blotdn,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  dutlies  determined  by 
the  President;  ,  j 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  M.  MQiktgomery  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Porcej);  U.8.  Air  Force, 
and  Lt.  Gen.  WUllam  O.  Sf^ter  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force) ,  ua.  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  llstj  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenants  general; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Marvin  L.  McNlckle,  Regular  Air 
Force,  and  sundry  other  MBcers,  to  be  as- 
signed to  positions  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President,  to 
serve  in  the  grade  of  lleut^i^nts  general; 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Breckiiltidge  Duff,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (miior  general,  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  placed  on  tue  retired  list,  in 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  genial; 

Ma].  Gen.  Fwdinand  ibseph  Chesarek. 
Army  of  the  United  State(s  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.8.  Army),  to  be  aaslghed  to  a  position 
of  Importance  and  responi  ibllity  designated 
by  the  President,  in  the  giqde  of  lieutenant 
general  while  so  serving; 
'  XJen.  John  Knight  Waists,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (nu^or  gen4«l,  VS.  Army), 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list.  In  the  grade 
of  general; 

U.  Gen.  Charles  Hartw^ll  Bonesteel  HI, 
Army  of  the  United  Steteij  (majdr  general, 
US.  Army),  and  sundry  oti 
assigned  to  positions  of  in] 
sponslblUty    designated    b" 
and  ' 

Perdval  W.  Jackson,  and 
cers,  for  temporary  promo^l 
of  rear  admiral  in  the  Navy, 

Mr.  INOUYE.    Mr.  Pr 

tlon,  I  report  favorably  I 

In  the  Air  Force  in  the  gimde  of  lieuten 
ant  colonel  and  below.  Since  all  these 
names  have  aheady  beeil  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  )ti  order  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  c  n  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimoiis  cwisent  that 
the  list  be  ordered  to  lii  sTon  the  Secre 
tary's  desk  for  the  hifoWtion  of  any 
Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESnl^WT  pro  tern 
pore.  Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered 


officers,  to  be 
ajxoe  and  re- 
tba    President: 

idry  other  offl- 
to  the  grade 

ident,  in  addi- 
(7  nominations 


The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

James  W.  Mangum.  and  sundry  other  per^ 
sons,  for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force: 

Paul  E.  Braden,  and  sundry  other  distin- 
guished officers  training  school  graduates, 
for  ^pointment  In  the  Regular  Air  Foroe; 

Hugh  McFarland.  and  James  R.  OlcareUl, 
tat  reappolntrnfont  to  the  active  list  of  ths 
Regtilsr  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  major,  respectively;  and 

Conan  J.  Oonaboy,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  clei^  will  state  the 
nominations  cm  the  Executive  Calendar. 


UJ3.  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  n(«nination 
of  Glenn  W.  Sutton,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  UJ3.  Tariff  Commission 
for  the  term  expiring  June  16,  1973. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. ..^^^thout  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


OZARKS  REGIONAL  COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Cleiit  read  the  ncnainatlon 
of  William  M.  McCandless,  of  CHdahoma, 
to  be  Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Ozarks 
Regional  Commission. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  that  re- 
gion of  America  which  is  included  in  the 
Ozarks  Regional  Development  Commis- 
sion, namely  eastern  Oklahoma,  western 
Arkansas,  and  southern  Missouri,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  world 
and  has  almost  an  unlimited  potential 
for  economic  development. 

With  proper  planning  and  the  chan- 
neling toward  common  goals  of  our  pri- 
vate and  local,  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment efforts  in  the  region,  through 
the  vehicle  of  the  newly  established 
OzariEs  Regional  Devel(V>ment  Commis- 
sion, I  am  confident  we  can  move  more 
rapidly  toward  realMng  that  great  po- 
tential. 

The  President  has  appointed  W.  M. 
"Bill"  McCandless  of  Oklahoma  City  to 
head  up  that  Commission  as  its  Federal 
Cochairman.  Mr.  McCandless,  a  native 
Oklahoman.  is  the  ideal  man  for  this 
position.  He  was,  until  this  aiwoint- 
ment,  principal  owner  and  manager  of 
a  wholesale  furniture  firm  in  Oklahoma 
and  a  furniture  manufacturing  firm  in 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCandless  is  a  man  of  tremen- 
dous ability,  a  good  friend  of  mine  and 
a  proven  administrator.  He  did  not  seek 
this  Job,  but  the  Job  sought  him. 

No  person  I  Icnow  is  better  equipped 
and  qualified  to  accept  the  Important 
challenge  of  this  position  than  is  Mr. 
McCandless.  I  am  especisdly  honored 
and  pleased  to  recommend  that  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  his  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
long  and  close  association  which  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Senator  Harris. 
has  enjoyed  with  our  mutual  friend,  Mr. 
William  M.  McCandless,  Is  eloquent  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  McCandless'  qualifications 
to  t>e  Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Ozarks 


Regional  Commission.  Mr.  McCandless 
and  Senator  Harris  have  been  close 
friends  for  many  years  because  both  have 
been  interested  in  good  government  and 
both  have  been  devoted  to  the  highest 
standards  of  public  service.  Because  of 
my  personal  knowledge  of  this  nominee's 
record  of  dtlsenship  and  close  associa- 
tion with  my  colleague,  I  was  proud  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  support  his  nom- 
ination after  it  had  first  been  advanced 
by  his  good  friend.  Senator  Fred  R. 
Harris. 

The  regional  development  program 
for  which  Mr.  McCandless  will  have  pri- 
mary executive  responsibility  deserves 
the  highest  priority  because  this  area  of- 
fers the  same  challenges  and  the  same 
growth  potential  that  Congress  recog- 
nized to  exist  in  the  Appalachian  region. 

Mr.  McCandless'  extensive  and  higtily 
successful  experience  in  business  and 
commerce  in  the  Ozarics  area  qualifies 
him  on  an  exceptional  basis  for  this  very 
important  new  task. 

Fully  as  much  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  economic  growth  of  the  Osaita  as  is 
planned  for  Appalachia.  providing  lead- 
ership skills  are  made  available  to  this 
hearUand  area  of  the  Nation  which  in- 
cludes portions  of  my  State  and  portions 
of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Mr.  McCand- 
less has  the  training  and  experienoe  and 
the  proven  leadersliU)  skills  to  make  this 
regional  commission  program  mesoiing- 
ful  and  effective  in  the  shortest  time  pos- 
sible. 

I  hesirtily  second  all  of  the  remarks 
made  on  his  behalf  by  Senator  Haxri  • 
and  recommend  his  o<xifirmation  without 
reservation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  cfmflrmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent t>e  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstixlo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  l)efore  the  Senate  the  following 
communications  and  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

ESTABLXSBICXKT  OF  OBOAtOZATIOI*   E^MFOWIXEO 

To   PaovmK   FACiLrrtts   m   tbx   National 

Capttai.  Recion 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  grant  the  consent  ot 
Congress  for  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  amend 
the  Washington  Metropcditan  Area  Transit 
Regulation  Compact  to  sstabllah  an  organi- 
sation empowered  to  provide  transit  facilities 
in  the  National  Capital  Region  and  for  other 
purposes  and  to  enact  said  amendment  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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Bbfbai.  or  PBOBnmoN  or  FmMS  or  Tkem  worn 

CBtTAZM    BlSTICBa    UNOKK   TBS    NaTXGATION 

Laws 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treaa- 
nrf,  tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  leglala- 
tion  to  r«p«al  tb«  pcohfbittan  upon  Um  fix- 
ing or  collactlon  of  faaa  for  owtatn 
under  the  navlcatloii  Uwa  (wltli 
panjrlnc  papers) ;  to  the  Conmlttee  on  Oon- 
meroe. 

Bsvocr  or  amcaKiuLT  or  ths  TteaeoBT 
A  letter  ftom  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmtttlnc  pursuant  to  law,  his  re- 
port on  the  State  of  the  Finances,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  18M  (with  an  ac. 
oompanylnc  report;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

PaoposKB  CoMCsasioN  CojnmACT  in  Tkllow- 
sToms  Nationax.  Pabx,  Wto. 

A  letter  firom  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  propueed  coneeealon  contract  In 
TeOowatotM  Matlonai  Park,  Wyo.  (with  ac- 
ooMpanytog  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Intaclor  and  insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petmaos.  etc..  were  Uld  before  the 
Senate,  or  jtfesented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  the  ACrmo  PRE8IDE3VT  pro 
tempore: 

nie  petition  of  WandeU  >.  Clardy,  of 
OalneerlUe,  Ha.,  relating  to  tight  mortgage 
money  and  the  local  eeooomy  In  Oalneevllle; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  petition  of  J.  N.  Anderson,  of  Oalnes- 
Tllle,  Fla.,  relating  to  tight  mortgage  money 
and  local  economy  In  QalnesvlUe;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  peUtlon  of  Betty  Jane  Kyburs,  of 
De  Soto.  Mo.,  relating  to  the  use  of  prayer 
In  public  schools  and  the  freedom  6t  re- 
ligion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  CX>MMnTEES 

The  following  reports  of  oomxnlttees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CAMMON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servloea.  without  amendment: 

HA.  ISSOd.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  aluminum  from  the  national  stock- 
pUe  (Rept.  No.  1226); 

H.R.  13768.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  eeleetlte  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile  (Rept.  Mo.  1221) ; 

BJl.  13769.  An  act  to  authorise  the  dis- 
posal of  cordage  filler  (sisal)  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  (Rept.  No.  1223); 

H.R.  isrro.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  croddoUte  asbestos  (harsh)  from 
the  supplemental  stockpile  (Rept.  No.  1224) ; 
and 

HA.  13773.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  dis- 
posal of  opium  from  the  national  stockpUe 
(Rept.Ko.lS33). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment; 

BJ.  Bes.  160.  Joint  Beeolutlon  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  month  of  April 
1867,  as  "Federal  Land  Bank  Month"  (Rept. 
Wo.  1227); 

8  J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  beginning  June  13, 1966,  and  end- 
ing June  19,  1966,  as  "Oas  Industry  We^" 
(Sept.  Ko.  isat) : 

8^.  Res.  161.  Joint  reeolutton  to  designate 
the  third  Sunday  In  June  at  each  year  as 
"Father's  Day-  (Bept.  No.  1220); 

H.J.  Bes.  1601.  Joint  reaolutkm  to  provide 
for  the  designation  ot  the  month  of  May 
1M6  as  "Stetfiaaik  Month"  (Sept.  Mo.  1230) ; 
and 

H.  Con.  Res.  S87.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  centennial  year  of  Prospect  Park 


of  the  city  of  New  York.  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn (Rept.  No.  1236) . 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts,  from 
the  Oommlttee  on  the  Jodleiary,  without 
amendment. 

H Ji.  13935.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
to  the  Stato  of  Masmchusetts  to 
a  party  to  tbm  agreement  relating 
to  bus  taxation  praratlan  and  reetproetty 
as  est  lOrth  in  title  n  of  the  act  of  AprU  14. 
IMS  (7»  Stot.  00) ,  and  oonsented  to  by  Cotu 
graaa  la  that  act  and  la  the  act  of  Movem- 
her  1,  IMS  (78  8tet.  11S7)   (Rept.  No.  1232). 

By  Mr.  BDBDICK.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment. 

HJt.  3692.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUUam 
F.  Kuhlman  (Bept.  No.  1268); 

HJt.  10133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fritz 
A.  ftertchs  (Rept.  No.  IBl); 

Hit.  10838.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Post  Office  Department  at 
Eau  OaUie.  Fla.  (Rept.  No.  1269);  and 

HJi.  12396.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elton 
P.  Johnson   (Rept.  No.  1370). 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Missouri,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  amendments: 

8. 1M6.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Proeedure  Act,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  Mo.  1334) ;  and 

8. 1S21.  A  bill  to  remove  azhltrary  limita- 
tions upon  attomeya'  fees  for  services  ren- 
dered In  proceedings  before  administrative 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
piu-poaes  (Rept.  No.  1398) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2491.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
Federico  Antonio  Lamas  y  Parra  (Bq;>t.  No. 
1236): 

8. 2629.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Felix 
Hurtado  Peres  (Rept.  No.  1237) ; 

S.3840.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  GuU- 
lermo  Rodriguez  (Rept.  No.  1338) ; 

8.8047.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
OuUlermo  Martinez  (Rept.  No.  1289); 

8. 3703.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 
Montero-Novoa  (Bept.  No.  1340); 

8.2761.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  David  B. 
Slemon  (Rept.  No.  1341); 

8.2761.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
SanguUy,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  1242); 

8. 3771.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Hazel  Louise 
Schuman  Strunk  (Rept.  No.  1243) ; 

8.  37M.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  at  Dr.  Rafael 
Anrrlch  (Rept.  No.  1344) : 

8. 3800.  A  blU  f or  the  relief  of  Oeocge  Jo- 
seph Saad  (Rept.  No.  1346) ; 

8. 3801.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Helma  OU- 
bert  Maddaglrl  and  Heather  OUbert  Madda- 
glrl  (Bept.  No.  1346) ; 

8.3883.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Abraham 
Preseer  (Rept.  No.  1347) ; 

8.3854.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  OoU- 
fried  R.  Kaestner  (Rept.  No.  1348) ; 

8. 3865.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Hernandez  (Rept.  No.  134B): 

8. 3800.  A  bUl  f or  the  nUmt  of  Dr.  Joee 
Enrique  Diaz  (Rept.  No.  1380) ; 

S.  3884.  A  blU  f or  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Manuel 
A.  Zunlga  (Rept.  No.  1361) ; 

8. 304S.  A  bUl  fOT  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jaime 
E.  Condom  Valera  (Rept.  No.  1262); 

8.2946.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
V.  Mashado  Esplnosa  (B^t.  No.  1353); 

8. 3857.  A  blU  f  or  the  relief  of  Wing  Yuen 
Wong,  also  known  as  Wing  Yuen  Oee  (Rept. 
No.  1354): 

8. 3349.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Interstate 
compact  defining  the  boundary  between  the 
Stotes  of  Arizona  and  CaUfomla  (Rept.  Na 
13SS): 

HJl.  1233.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lee 
Chung  Woo  (Rept.  No.  1257): 

HJl.  2290.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Char- 
lotte Schula  (Bept  No.  1366) ; 

Hit.  3774.  An  act  for  the  reUaf  of  Wanda 
Olszowa  (B^t.  No.  1366): 

HJi.  6003.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evan- 
geUa  Q.  LataU  (Rept.  No.  1268) ; 


HR.  6633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  KunlU 
Nagano  Zwlefelhofer  (Rept.  Na  1360); 

HJL.  8319.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cho 
Myung  Soon  and  Cho  Myimg  Hee  (Rept. 
No.  1361); 

HJt.  8833.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sarah 
Antolaette  Cappadona  (Bept.  No.  1363) ;  and 

HA.  8048.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Haider 
Raza  and  his  wife,  Irene  Raza,  and  their 
children,  Afsal  Anthony  and  Haider  Ray- 
mond Raza  (Bept.  No.  1M3) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

8.  777.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jullano  Bar- 
boza  AnMdo  and  Manuel  Socorro  Barbosa 
Amado  (Rept.  No.  1204); 

8. 2838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irene  Sny. 
der  (Rept.  No.  1306): 

8.3068.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dlnedi 
Kumar  Poddar  (Rept.  No.  1368) :  and 

HA.  3370.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Moapa  Valley  Water  Co.,  of  Logandale,  Nev. 
(Rept.  No.  1367) . 


LIMITATION  ON  8TATE1CENTS  DUR- 
INO  THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNINa  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mahsfhu).  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


PROTECTION  AND  CONSERVATION 
OF  NORTH  PACIFIC  FUR  SEAI£— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEB— INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS  <S.  REPT.  NO.  1235) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  fnm 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  report 
favorably,  with  amendments,  the  bill  (S. 
2102)  to  protect  and  conserve  the  North 
Pacific  fur  seals,  and  to  administer  the 
Prlbllof  Islands  for  the  conservation  of 
fur  seals  and  other  wildlife,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  together  with  the  individual 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Laxtschi].   

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  In  the  chair) .  The  report 
win  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar;  and,  without  objection. 
the  report  will  be  printed,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MKTCAIF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
OauRfiKa) : 

S.  3485.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  of  July  33,  1065,  cb.  376,  66  Stat.  368;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mxtcalt  when  be 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 

S.  3486.  A  biU  to  establish  a  Presidential 
Commission  to  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  Improvements  In  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Armed 
Serrloes. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mnxxa  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
luder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  M^.  BXNMEDY  of  Massachusetts: 

8. 3487.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joee  Soares 
Flguelredo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By  Mr.  ROBERTBOI T  (for  himself,  Bfr 
BAarxjufB.  Mr.  Brte^of  Virginia,  Mr, 
BazwnriB,  and  Mr  trnuNoa) 

S.  3408.  A  bill  to  grant  t «  consent  of  Con- 
gress for  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  C  ntombla  to  amend 
the  Washington  Metropolian  Area  Transit 
Regulation  Compact  to  e«abllsh  an  organi- 
zation empowered  to  provldb  tranalt  facilities 
in  the  National  Capital  R«  non  and  for  other 
purposes  and  to  enact  sa4  amendment  for 
the  District  of  Columbia;  fo  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  j 

By  Mr.  NEU30N 

8. 3488.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Nunzlo  Oer- 
manotto;  to  the  Conunlttefa  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  HABT:  < 

8. 8480.  A  blU  to  permit  |1|be  city  of  Garden 
City.  Mich.,  to  count 
nectloD  with  the  Florei 
as  a  local  grant-tn-ald  to 
ban  renewal  project;  to 
pnnking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  wnJ.TAMH 

8. 3491.  A  bUl  to  amen 
Housing  Act  of  1961  to 
grants  under  the  open-spAce  land  program 
for  the  development  and;  redevelopment  of 
existing  open-space  land;! to  the  Committee 
on  the  Banking  and  Cxirri^cy. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mri  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.DOMINICK:]! 

S.  8493.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  treait  a  ward  of  a  tax- 
payer as  his  child  for  piirposes  of  the  de- 
pendency exemption;  to  ue  Oommlttee  on 
Finance.  ' 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Domikick  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  iblll,  which  appear 
under  a  separato  headlng.M 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  3493.  A  bUl  to  provld|»!  assistance  to  the 
State  of  Kansas  for  the  (reconstruction  of 
areas  damaged  by  recent  tornadoes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  an  oCurrency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  tPxAMON  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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RESOLl 
TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  COMPILATION  OnItHE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  SENATE  OOMMTTTEE  ON 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAONUSON  suitnltted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  272)  to  oiilnt  as  a  Senate 
document  a  compilation  on  the  history 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
which,  under  the  rule,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. J 

(See  the  above  resoWtion  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Magnttsoh, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 
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some Interpretation  by  the  executive 
branch  in  recent  years.  It  was  initially 
enacted,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
AndersohI,  who  had  been  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  to  prevent  abuse  and  misuse 
of  the  mining  laws,  particularly  In  our 
national  forests.  The  mining  laws,  the 
basic  statute  of  which  is  that  of  1872, 
permit  anyone  to  go  out  on  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  to  look  for 
minerals.  If  by  dint  of  a  great  deal  of 
htotl  work,  privation,  and  much  luck, 
he  makes  a  discovery  of  a  valuable  min- 
eral in  place,  he  may  make  a  location  on 
the  site  of  his  discovery.  Thereupon  the 
deposit  he  has  discovered  becomes  his 
property,  and  he  may  develop  it  without 
ever  going  through  the  process  of  obtain- 
ing fee  simple  title,  or  he  may  comply 
with  certain  statutory  requirements  and 
become  the  owner  of  the  land  in  which 
the  deposit  lies. 

It  is  stating  a  historical  truism  to  say 
that  it  was  this  law,  the  mining  law  of 
1872,  that  had  a  key  role  in  the  winning 
of  the  West,  and  In  making  the  United 
States  what  it  is  today.  However,  as 
land  became  more  and  more  scarce,  this 
historic  law  became  a  vehicle  by  which 
certain  unscrupulous  i>er8ons— persons 
who  were  not  miners  or  mining  men — 
were  obtaining  valuable  tracts  of  publicly 
owned  lands  for  purposes  other  than 
mining. 

Spurious  mining  claims  were  being 
filed  as  a  means  of  getting  free  public 
land  for  summer  h(»nes,  private  hunting 
preserves,  commercial  enterprises  or  for 
surface  values.  Many  people  were  mak- 
ing such  filings  under  color  of  the  discov- 
ery of  sand,  stone,  gravel,  pumice,  puml- 
cite,  or  cinders,  all  of  which  are  minerals 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  min- 
ing laws. 

It  was  to  halt  this  bad  faith,  non- 
mining  use  of  Federal  mineral  lands  by 
nonmlnlng  men,  that  Public  Law  167  was 
enacted.  Section  3  of  this  act  removes 
from  mineral  location  the  materials 
shown  to  be  the  chief  sources  of  abuse, 
namely  "common  varieties"  of  "sand, 
stone,  gravel,  pumice,  pumiclte,  or  cin- 
ders." An  exception  was  written  into 
section  3  whldi  permitted  the  mineral 
location  of  such  ccanmon  materials  if  the 
deposits  were  valuable  because  it  had 
some  pnn^erty  giving  it  "distinct  and 
special  value." 

The  legislative  history  makes  clear  that 
the  remedy  provided  by  section  3  to  pre- 
vent the  misuse  of  the  public  land  min- 
ing laws,  was  in  no  way  to  impair  the 
rights  and  Interests  of  bona  fide  mineral 
prospectors  and  mining  operators.  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  554,  84th  Congress,  1st 
session,  after  noting  that  the  objective 
was  to  halt  the  abuse  of  the  mining  laws 
goes <m  to  state: 

At  the  same  time,  the  measure  faithfully 
safe-guards  aU  of  the  rights  and  Interests  of 
bona  fide  prospectors  and  mine  operators. 
In  no  way  would  It  deprive  them  of  rights 
and  means  for  development  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  under  the  historic  prlnclplee  of  free 
enterprise  and  private  ownenhlp  of  the  pree- 
ent  mining  laws. 

Unfortunately,  in  recent  years  the  ad- 
ministrative agmcies  have  construed  and 


administered  section  3  of  the  1955  aet  so 
as  to  defeat  in  substantial  measure  the 
Intent  to  safeguard  and  jnotect  the  rights 
and  Interests  of  bmia  fide  mineral  pros- 
pectors and  mining  oporators. 

The  Forest  Servloe  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  have  Imposed  stand- 
ards, requlr«nents,  and  tests  never  in- 
tended by  the  Congress.  "End  use" — 
that  is,  the  purpose  for  which  a  product 
is  to  be  used,  not  whether  it  has  a  "dis- 
tinct and  q>ecial  value,"  as  the  law  re- 
quires, is  one  administrative  criterion. 
Under  this  test,  if  a  highly  rare  and  val- 
uable travertine,  for  example,  which  Is 
very  like  the  finest  of  Italian  marbles, 
is  to  be  UKd  to  decorate  the  lobby  of  a 
building,  it  forthwith  becomes  a  "com- 
mon variety"  of  stone  and  is  subject  to 
the  common  varieties  act,  with  its  re- 
quirements for  c(xnpetiUve  bidding  and 
idiort-term  leases. 

Even  more  basic  Is  Interior's  insist- 
ence that  the  word  "common"  does  not 
have  its  usual,  normal  meaning — that  is, 
that  a  type  of  stone,  for  example,  is 
found  in  abundance  in  many  different 
places  and  has  no  "distinct  and  special 
value."  This  Is  the  definition  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  84th  Congress  thought  they 
were  writing  into  Public  Law  167. 

But  this  Is  not  the  test  Interior  applies. 
Interior's  test  is  whether  a  particular 
kind  of  stone  is  common  within  its  own 
category.  For  example,  neither  traver- 
tine, which  I  have  mentioned,  nor  lime- 
stone Is  common  stone.  But  Interior  In- 
sists that  the  test  Is  whether  a  particular 
deposit  of  travertine  is  a  common  variety 
of  travertine,  or  whether  a  particular 
deposit  of  limestone  is  a  common  variety 
of  limestone,  not  whether  each  Is  a  c<Hn- 
mon  variety  of  stone.  On  this  basis  In- 
terior essentially  has  construed  section 
3  as  if  It  barred  mineral  locations  of  any 
kind  of  stone  and  has  rejected  bona  fide 
mining  claims  held  by  substantial  mine 
operators  for  years  In  which  very  sub- 
stantial sums  have  been  Invested  in  good 
faith. 

So  great  and  widespread  have  been 
complaints  against  narrow,  bureaucrtitle 
interpretation  and  administration  of  the 
Common  Varieties  Act  that  the  Minerals, 
Materials  and  Fuels  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  held  public 
hearings  last  June  In  my  State  of  Mon- 
tana— Shearings  in  which  I  was  privileged 
to  participate  along  with  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman  [Mr. 
Orvening] — and  again  in  Washington. 

At  these  hearings,  a  number  of  spe- 
cific instances  were  presented  to  the 
committee  showing  that  interpretation 
and  administration  of  the  law  was  reach- 
ing results  never  intended  by  Congress. 

This  situation  needs  correction.  It  is  a 
product  of  the  administrative  failure  to 
carry  out  the  expressed  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  safeguard  the  interests  and 
rights  of  bona  fide  mineral  prospectors 
and  mining  operators.  This  bill  I  am 
introducing  is  designed  to  insure  that 
the  administrator  will  carry  out  that 
intent. 

On  behalf  of  large  numbers  of  citizens 
of  Montana  and  other  Western  States 
who  are  suffering  hardship  and  loss  of 
their  property.  I  urge  prompt  considera- 
tion and  favorable  action  on  this  bUL 
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The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appro[NrlAtely 
refonrad. 

Tlie  bill  (8.  34S5)  to  amend  section  3 
of  the  act  of  July  23. 1956,  eh.  S7S.  69  SUt. 
368,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mkxcalt  (for  him- 
self and  Ifr.  Oiunmia).  was  recfllved, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

PRBBlDEN'llAL  COMMIB8ION  TO 
8TODY  AND  MAKE  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS FOR  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MnUDl.  Mr.  Presklent.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  establish  a  Presiden- 
tial Commission  to  study  and  mMke  rec- 
ommendations for  improvements  in  the 
Selective  Service  System,  and  ask  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred  and  printed 
in  the  Raccam  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriate 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Racoio. 

The  bUl  (S.  3486)  to  establish  a  Pres- 
idential Commission  to  study  and  make 
reootnmfndat.inns  for  improvements  in 
the  Selective  Service  Sjrstem.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Mulb.  was  received,  read  twice 
tqr  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Anned  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoks.  as  follows: 

8.  S48S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre$entative*  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Congres*  a$*emblad. 

■BTABLXSKMSMT  OV  THX   PmUMUBHTlAl. 
OOMMiaSlOM 

Otiioif  1.  (a)  Thera  Is  bereby  established 
a  Coaunlasion  to  b«  appotnted  by  the  Prea- 
Idmt  of  tha  United  States  for  the  purpose 
o(  stodytnc  and  making  reoammsndatlooa 
for  UnprovamaaU  In  the  SelscUv*  Serrloe 
System. 

(b)  Senrioe  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commlaalon,  with  or  without  com- 
pensation, shall  not  be  considered  as  service 
or  employment  bringing  such  individual 
within  the  provlsloBs  of  sections  381.  283. 
384.  484.  or  1014  of  TlUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Ood0.  or  section  190  of  the  B«TlMd 
Stetutas  (•UJB.O.M). 

Sao.  a.  (a)  HtncBsa  ams  ArroiniitBrr. — 
•tb»  oommlsslon  shall  be  ootnposed  of 
twanty-aerea  member*,  appointed  by  the 
PiaaMant.  without  regard  to  political  party 
amilatloii  except  as  specUled  In  tbU  Act.  as 
follows: 

(1)  One  member  from  each  political  party 
from  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

(2)  One  member  from  each  polttlcal  party 
from  the  House  Armed  Sei  floes  Committee. 

(3)  One  member  from  each  political  party 
from  the  Senate  Uibor  and  PubUe  Welfare 
Cooamlttee. 

(4)  One  member  from  each  poUtleal  party 
from  the  House  Kducatlon  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

(5)  The  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

(6)  The  Commissioner  of  Sdacatkwi. 

(7)  Tba  Aaelstaat  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Manpower). 

(8)  One  member  each  from  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Faroe  and  Marine  Oorps. 

(0)  Three  members  tram  arganlBed  labor. 

(10)  Tbree  members  from  management  In 
prlvato  Industry. 

(11)  OMeaaasbcroCtheClvUaarvloeOom- 


(12)  One  member  from  public  higher  edu- 
cation. 

(13)  One  member  from  pttrate  higher 
edQcatkm. 

(14)  One  member  from  the  Nattonal  Bdu- 
eatlon  ftseoclstlrwi. 

(16)  One  iwemher  frcm  the  American 
lisdleal  Assodatton. 

(16)  One  member  from  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

(b)  VACAjtcaa. — ^Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  btit  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  maimer  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(c)  OoMiXNTrATioN  OT  llncBxasHip  Upon 
CaAKoa  or  Status. — ^A  change  In  the  status 
or  employment  of  any  person  appointed  to 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  not  affect  his  member- 
ship upon  the  Commission. 

OBOAMIZATIOM   OT  THX  COMMTSBIOW 

Sac.  3.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  ChaUman  from  among  Its 
members. 

QUOKUK 

Sec.  4.  Fotirteen  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  qnorum. 

COKPENSATIOM   Or  MrUBMB  OT  THK 

COMMI88ION 

Sac.  6.  (a)  **""»»■■  or  CoMoaxaa. — The 
If  embers  of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commlnlon  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion In  addition  to  that  reoelved  for  their 
services  sa  Members  of  Congress;  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subslstenoe. 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Inciured  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission. 

(b)  MKmami  Fbom  thx  Exxcutivx 
BxAircR. — The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oov- 
emment  shall  serve  without  compensation 
In  addition  to  that  received  for  thetr  services 
In  the  executive  branch,  but  they  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expensee  Incurred  by  them  In  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

(c)  Mnnxas  Tsoic  Prtvatk  Lirs. — ^Tbe 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
$100  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  at  duties  vested  In  the  Commis- 
sion, plus  relmlMirsement  for  travel,  sub- 
slstenoe. and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

sTAiT  o»  THX  COM loasioir 
Sac.  6.  The  Oommlsslon  shall  have  power 
to  ^>i>olnt  and  fix  the  oompenaatlon  of  such 
personnel  as  It  deems  advisable,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  the  dvU  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended. 

XXPXNSXS  or  THX  coionssiON 
Sxc.  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

mrrm  or  trx  commission 
Sxc.  8.  (a)  Stodt  and  Rxcommbnda- 
TION8. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  stvidy  and  to  make  reccmmeiMlatlone 
for  Improvements  In  the  Selective  Service 
System  which  wUl  Insiwe  maximum  equity 
in  selection  consistent  with  the  needs,  best 
Interests  and  effective  use  of  the  Nation's 
manpower  resources. 

(b)  Bxpoax. — The  Commission  shall  re- 
port Its  findings  and  '««""'"«'"*»*''*"»  to  the 
lYeeldent.  with  oopfee  to  the  BpMktn  of  the 
Bouse  ot  Bepresentatlvee  and  the  President 
Pro  TWb  of  the  Senate,  as  aoon  as  practlcahle 
and  In  no  event  later  than  December  31, 
1960.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
sixty  days  following  the  submlsston  of  Its 
final  report. 


I 


FowxBS  or  Tax  commhwiow 


Sxc.  ID.  (a)  Hbastwgs  and  Srssiows. — The 
Commission  or,  on  the  authorlaation  of 
Oommlsskm.  any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  may.  for  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out 
the  provlekms  of  this  Act,  hold  such  hear- 
logs  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
admlnlatsr  such  oaths,  and  require,  by  sub- 
poena or  otherwiae,  the  attendance  and  test- 
fetnony  of  such  wttneesss  and  the  production 
o<  such  books,  reoorde,  oonrespondenoe.  mem- 
orandums, papers,  and  documents  as  the 
Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or  mem- 
ber may  deem  advisable.  Subpoenas  may 
be  issued  over  the  signature  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  or  such  subcommit- 
tee, or  any  duly  designated  member,  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
Chairman  or  member.  "Hie  provisions  of 
sections  102  through  104  of  the  Berlsed  SUt- 
ntes  of  the  United  States  (2  UJBX3.  192-194) 
shall  apply  In  the  case  of  any  failure  at  any 
witness  to  comply  with  any  subpoena  or  to 
testify  when  summoned  under  authority  of 
this  section. 

(b)  OvTAiNiNa  OmciAi,  Data. — The  Com- 
mission is  authorlaed  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  offlce,  independent  eetab- 
llshment,  or  Instrimientallty,  Information. 
suggestl(»s,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpoee  of  this  Act,  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  oommlsslon.  of- 
flce, establishment,  or  Instrumentality  Is  au- 
thorized sind  directed  to  furnish  such  Infor- 
mation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statis- 
tlca  directly  to  the  Commloelon,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
cedures involved  in  selecting  youths  for 
the  military  under  the  Selective  Service 
System  have  become  very  much  a  matter 
of  controversy  in  recent  months. 

Although  a  poll  by  Louis  Harris  In  the 
Washington  Post  last  December  20 
showed  that  the  draft  is  favored  by  M 
percent  of  the  public,  there  is  rising  con- 
cern, perhaps  general  distrust,  of  the 
methods  and  Inequities  Involved  in  the 
draft. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  is  not  one 
who  is  entirely  satisfied  with  the  draft 
as  presently  operated. 

That  there  are  inequities,  few  would 
deny.  New  York  Times  CX>lumnlst 
James  Reston.  on  May  22,  gave  as  good 
a  summation  of  these  as  anyone.  He 
wrote: 

A  bright  boy  working  as  a  cleric  In  a  hotel 
may  be  drafted,  while  an  equally  bright  boy 
going  to  the  hotel  management  school  at 
Cornell  Is  exempt.  One  draft  board  may 
run  out  of  single  men  and  start  calling  up 
married  men,  while  another  draft  board  may 
still  have  plenty  of  bachelors  loose  on  the 
town. 

The  Inequities  are  obvious.  It  pays  to  be 
stupid  under  the  present  system  and  It  pays 
«>  be  smart  and  rich.  Of  the  1,860,000 
IS-year-olds  who  will  become  eligible  for 
the  draft  this  year,  about  600.000  will  fall 
to  pass  the  Selective  Service  tests,  "nda 
means  that  a  third  of  them  cannot  measure 
up  to  a  ninth-grade  leveL 

A  boy  of  average  intelligence  may  rank  la 
the  top  quarter  of  his  class  In  an  Inferior 
eoUcce  and  thus  be  osempt,  while  a  boy  of 
equal  tntelllflenoe  may  rank  In  the  bottom 
quarter  of  his  class  In  a  really  good  university 
and  be  drafted.  The  ranking  systems  clearly 
discriminate  against  the  boy  who  caimot 
afford  to  go  to  oOUege  and  Oie  Negroes  who 
mani«s  to  get  to  eonags  bat  an  aa*  quite 
able  to  overcome  InSeilsr  early  •doeattea  and 
stay  hi^  In  the  gsade  ranking  syetem. 
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At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  one  bright 
student  may  si>end  2  yeans  of  Peace  Corps 
service  in  a  Jungle  In  Nlge:|la  and  be  drafted 
when  he  comes  home,  while  Jhla  twin  brother 
may  avoid  the  draft  by  wiiitng  monographs 
on  jungle  Ufe  In  Nigeria  {  at  Harvard  or 
Wisconsin. 

lies  may  or 
demonstrate 
it  they  are  of 


classified  In 

the  rules  are 
lere  are  4.000 


While  Mr.  Reston's 
may  not  be  typical, 
that  inequities  exist  and 
concern  to  the  public. 

The  c<HnplaInts  can 
three  major  areas: 

First.  Interpretations 
as  many  and  varied  as 
local  draft  boards. 

Second.  There  are  tootnany  deferred, 
for  iH)parentIy  no  sound  reasons. 

Tlilrd.  Draft  calls  prodikce  light  quotas 
in  some  areas,  heavy  qiui^  In  others. 

I  know  that  the  Pentagon  has  under- 
taken a  study  of  the  syst^ — ^but  the  re- 
port is  yet  to  come,  ev^  though  the 
promised  delivery  of  Jun^l.  1966.  \s  past 

I  know  that  the  Houitt  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  scheduled  heiurlngs  to 
look  into  the  situation.    ' 

And  while  these  imdoubtedly  will  add 
to  the  Icnowledge.  I  do  nU  think  the  as- 
sessment will  be  adequate. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Presid^t.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  askabUsh  a  27- 
member  blue-ribbon  PrMldential  CTom- 
mlssion  to  study  and  ma]^4  recommenda- 
tions for  Improvements 
Service  System.  The  Co 
mandated  to  report  to  . 
the  Congress  on  or  bef  (h*! 
this  year  with  recommen 

to  IrcHi  out  the  inequities ,., „ 

reforms  sufBcient  to  r^nove  the  label  of 
"antiquated."  which  has  {been  applied  to 
the  present  system. 

If  the  Ccmgress  had  ^ . 
and  put  into  effect  a  bill 
IooqM»i8(»ed  in  April  of 
smnia.  Ricoio,  volume  i: 
7931— perhaps  nothing 

needed  now.    But  no 

then,  and  it  is  even  more  Itnperatlve  that 
something  be  d<me  now. 

The  objective  of  my  proposal  is  to  have 
the  Commission  make  reonnmendations 
which  will  Insure  maTimf^m  equity  coU' 


Selective 
lion  will  be 

President  and 
iber  31  of 
designed 

td  bring  about 


\  fit  to  consider 
2432)  which 
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Id  have  been 

ion  was  taken 


best  Interests 
the  Nation's 

will  have  the 
tmmissionwill 
secticHi  of 
Ich  are  con- 


tlves  from  private  indiistr ' 
CXn 80»-Part  101 


[representative 
Air  Force, 
ilrector  of  the 
one  member 


sbtent  with  the  needs 
of  effective  utilization 
manpower  resources. 

To  Insure  that  the  stu< 
broad  base  required,  the 
be  composed  of  a  good 
the  principal  groups 
cemed  with  the  draft. 

It  would  include:  ont 
each  from  the  Army.  N 
and  Marine  Corps;  the  ^ 
Selective  Service  System 
from  each  party  from  the  House  and 
Senate  Aimed  Services  C  inmittees;  one 
meniber  from  each  party  Cktmithe  House 
Education  and  Labor  Coo  inlttee  and  the 
Senate  Labcnr  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee; the  Commlssione '  of  Education; 
^ree  representatives  f  roi  l  organized  la- 
bor; a  member  of  the  (Tiv  |  Service  Com- 
mission; the  Assistant  S<  ^retaiy  of  De- 
rense  for  Manpower;  one  fcepresentetlve 
each  from  public  higher  Education,  pri- 
VMe  higher  education.  ai4  [  the  National 
Education  AasoeiaUoa;  tb  i  ie  zepreKsnta- 


management; 


and  a  representative  each  from  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

The  Commission  should  and  must  be 
nonpartisan  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
the  membership  from  Congress  is  so 
designated  as  to  Include  members  of  both 
major  political  parties. 

I  brieve  this  Ccanmlssion  can  perform 
a  valuable  service  in  clarifying  and  pin- 
pointing the  issues  Involved  In  the  pres- 
ent Selective  Service  System.  Such  a 
Commission  is  long  overdue,  and  I  hope 
that  quick  action  will  be  taken  to  estab- 
lish it  so  that  it  can  go  to  work  imme- 
diately and  resolve  the  problems  which 
are  a  matter  of  such  controversy  today. 


FEDERAL  GRANTS  FOR  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  REDEVELOPMENT  OF 

EXISTING  open-spac:e  land 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Neyf  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  importance  of  oi>en  space 
as  a  Federal  policy  has  been  acknowl- 
edged by  Congress  in  the  many  conser- 
vation programs  it  has  established  and 
fostered  throughout  its  history.  Until 
recently  open  apace  denoted  broad  ex- 
panses of  land  in  Us  natural  state,  sit- 
uated in  remote  areas  of  our  country  and 
accessible  only  to  those  who  had  the 
means  and  the  inclination  to  travel  many 
miles  to  enjoy  the  panorama  of  nature. 
Then  a  new  movement  came  Into  being 
that  advocated  the  preservation  apd  ac- 
quisition of  <H?en  space  in  and  around 
cities  so  that  city  dwellers  might  find 
relief  from  urban  congestion  and  a  spot 
to  relax  and  refresh  their  spirits  only 
minutes  away  from  their  homes. 

The  first  Federal  law  to  aid  State  and 
local  governments  to  acquire  open-space 
land  in  order  to  curb  urban  sprawl  and 
shape  urban  development  was  enacted  in 
1961.  I  had  the  privilege  of  introducing 
this  legislation,  which  was  enacted  as 
title  vn  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961.  and 
was  gratified  by  the  supixtrt  it  received 
from  my  distinguished  colleagues.  Un- 
der the  open-spaces  program.  Congress 
authorized  650  million  in  grants  to  en- 
courage communities  to  acquire,  in  a 
planned  and  orderly  fashion,  land  for 
scenic  enjoyment  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tional activities. 

This  principle  was  carried  still  further 
In  1965  when  title  VII  of  the  Housing 
Act  was  amended  to  provide,  among  other 
things,  assistance  for  the  development, 
for  open  space  purposes,  of  land  acquired 
under  the  open-space  land  program. 
The  Federal  grant  covers  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  urban  open-space 
land  acquisition  And  development.  TbiM 
was  a  most  important  determination  be- 
cause developmental  costs  for  land  ac- 
quired can  be  so  high  that  communities 
in  many  instances  mifi^t  have  to  forgo 
use  of  these  lands  through  lack  of  funds. 

As  farsighted  as  this  legislation  is. 
and  as  much  as  has  been  accomplished 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act— 115,000 
acres  have  been  acquired  with  $65  mil- 
lion of  open  gpsLce  funds— practical  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  it  needs 
to  go  a  step  further.  Federal  asBiirtanro 
for  devekvdng  lands  under  this  program 
can  only  be  obtained  if  the  lands  were 
originally  acquired  under  the  open-space 


land  program.  Under  the  iwovlskms  of 
this  law.  only  a  small  percentage  at  our 
18,000  cities  and  3,049  counUea  are  eligi- 
ble to  use  open  qiMoe  moneyi  for  needed 
facilities  since  they  have  acquired  their 
open-space  land  or  will  acquire  laml  in 
the  future  from  other  aourcee  such  as 
gifts,  purchaae,  or  from  other  govem- 
mental  agency  grants.  We  have  found 
this  to  be  a  restrictive  reculation  since, 
in  many  cases,  it  will  deny  assistance 
to  those  communities  that  are  most  in 
need.  It  also  negates  the  ssAiit  of  the 
open-space  program  which  Is  to  acquire 
and  develop  the  greatest  amoxmt  of  land, 
within  the  confines  of  practicability,  in 
our  urban  areas. 

I.  therefote,  wish  to  offer  today  an 
amendment  to  title  vn  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Develcqunent  Act  of  1965  to 
permit  the  Dei>artment  of  WnngiTig  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  develop- 
ment grants  for  open-space  land  projects 
if  the  lands  were  acquired  from  other 
than  open-space  land  grants  and  if  the 
projects  meet  the  other  requirements  of 
the  open  space  program.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  amendment,  which  wlU  provide 
a  far  more  equitable  arrangement  for 
developing  (^Ten-space  lands,  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  Congress  and  enacted  into 
law  as  expedltjoosly  as  posdMe. 

The  PRESHXINQ  OWICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  8491)  to  amend  title  Vn 
of  the  HCTislng  Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
Federal  grants  under  the  open-space 
land  program  for  the  development  and 
redevelopment  of  existing  open-space 
land.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Wxiliaics  of  New 
Jersey  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
tlUe.  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


TREATMENT  OF  A  WARD  OF  A  TAX- 
PAYER AS  HIS  CHILD  FOR  PUR- 
POSES OF  DEPENDENCY  EXEMP- 
TION 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  ajwropilate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Intmial  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  treat  a  ward  of  a  taxpayer  as  his 
child  for  purpose  of  the  dependency  ex- 
emption. lUs  bill  would  relieve  the  in- 
equities of  those  few  scattered  cases  in 
which  a  taxpayer  is  unable  to  claim  a 
dependency  exemption  for  a  chUd  who 
is  not  his  natural  or  adopted  child  but. 
rather,  his  legal  ward. 

Under  the  present  law  a  taxpajrer  may 
claim  an  additional  exemption  of  $600 
for  his  child  if  he  is  a  full-ttane  student 
or  has  not  attained  the  age  of  19.  How- 
ever, this  exemption  is  allowed  only  if 
the  child  is  the  natural  or  adopted  child 
of  the  taxpayer. 

It  seems  inequitable  to  me  to  deny  this 
same  exempdon  to  a  taxpayer  who  is  the 
legal  guardian  of  a  child  and  contributes 
to  his  suinract  and  well-being.  In  deny- 
ing an  exemption  to  such  a  tax- 
payer, I  think  that  we  are  drawtog 
legal  niceties  which  are  not  In  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  present  eTemptkm. 
Such  a  guardian-ward  lelattonahlp  is 
generally  a  mutually  warm  and  socially 
beneficial  one,  and  I  do  not  think  tt 
should  be  penalized  in  any  way.   My  bill 
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would  tnnire  that  this  would  not  happen, 
and.  therefore,  I  urge  Ita  adoption  at  the 
proper  time.  

The  PRESlDINO  OFPICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  reedved  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  ^8.  3492)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  a 
ward  of  a  taxpayer  as  hie  child  for  pur- 
poees  of  the  dependency  exemption,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  DoMnncK,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  ita  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  RECONSTRUC- 
TION OP  AREAS  DAliCAQED  BY  RE- 
CENT TORNADOS  IN  KANSAS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  contin- 
uing repMts  confirm  that  the  damage 
and  destruction  caused  by  the  approxi- 
mate^ 15  tornados  which  struck  Kansas 
last  evening  is  of  truly  massive  propor- 

tiOOB. 

In  the  dty  of  Topeka  alone  the  mayor 
estimates  that  losses  win  run  at  least 
llOOmtUlon.  Many  smaUer  communities 
have  also  been  visited  with  massive  de- 
struction. 

SpeiJElng  from  the  floor  earlier  today, 
I  stated  that  existing  disaster  reUef  pro- 
grams might  not  be  adequate  to  provide 
the  variety  of  needed  and  speedy  reUef 
required  by  this  disaster.  I  believe  that 
recent  reports  conflnn  this.  I  have  al- 
ready received  indications  that  emer- 
gency loan  funds  are  Insufficient  to  meet 
the  pressing  demand. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
at  this  time  a  bUl  which  wlU  provide  9e- 
eial  reUef  and  awlntance  to  the  State  of 
Kansas  and  to  the  hundreds  of  indi- 
vidual families  and  businesses  which  have 
suffered  because  of  these  tornados. 

The  PRESlDINO  OFFICER.  The  blU 
win  be  received  and  approjulate^  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  (S.  349S)  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  State  of  Kansas  for  the  reoon- 
structloa  of  areas  damaged  by  recent 
tornados.  Introduced  by  Mr.  PiAtsoir. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 

MMMKBMWm  MO.  COO 

ntmuman  nn  wobd  taoot  sdvoational 
nnrovATSom 

Mf .  TARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  an  amendmmt,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me,  to  S.  3046,  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  19M,  which  would  authorise  t 
program  of  dissemination  of  the  latest 
Information  on  educational  innovatUms 
and  advancements  to  educators  through- 
out the  land.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  my  rsmartB. 

The  PRESlDINO  OFPICER.  The 
amendment  wm  be  leeelved.  printed,  and 
approprlatdy  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed  In 
ttie  RaooiB. 


The  amendment  (No.  600)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

On  page  aa,  between  llnea  12  and  IS,  Insert 
the  foQ  owing: 

"PAST  F — DXMBlfZlMTIOM  OF  nnOUCATIOIf 

"Sao.  lei.  TlUe  VI  of  the  Klementary  and 
Secondary  Sdxicatlon  Act  of  1966  U  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
aa  foUowa: 

"  inasnciHAXioif  or  mroucATioir 

"  'Sac.  608.  (a)  For  the  purpoae  of  carrying 
out  more  eSectlvely  the  provlilone  of  thla  Act 
and  tiUe  n  of  PubUc  Law  874,  Bighty-flrat 
Congreaa,  the  Oommlasloner — 

"'(1)  ahall  prepare  and  dlaaemlnate  to 
State  and  local  educational  agenciee  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  and  Institutions 
catalogues,  reviews,  bibliographies,  abstracts, 
analyses  of  research  and  experimentation, 
and  such  other  materials  as  are  generally 
useful  for  such  purpose: 

"'(2)  shall  ujxin  reqiiest  provide  advice, 
counsel,  t«whnlf!al  assistance,  and  demon- 
strations to  State  or  local  educational  agen- 
das  or  Institutions  of  hlgho:  education  iin- 
dertaklng  to  Initiate  or  expand  programs 
under  this  Act  or  such  title  In  order  to  In- 
crease the  quality  or  depth  or  broaden  the 
scope  of  such  programs,  and  shall  Inform 
such  agencies  and  Institutions  ot  the  avaU- 
ablllty  of  asslstsnce  pursuant  to  this  clause; 

"  '(S)  ahaa  prepare  and  disseminate  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  and  Institutions 
an  annual  report  setting  forth  developments 
In  the  utlllaatlon  and  adaption  of  projects 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  such 
Utle;   and 

"  '(4)  may  enter  Into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic or  private  agendas,  organizations,  groups 
or  Individuals  to  cany  out  the  provisions  ot 
this  section. 

"'(b)  There  are  authorised  to  be  mppto- 
prlated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neoeaaary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.' " 

On  page  aa,  line  IS,  strike  out  "Tart  F"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Part  O". 

On  page  aa.  line  14,  strike  out  "Sac.  181" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sk.  171". 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
during  this  first  year  of  the  Elementary 
and  Becomiaxy  Educati(Hi  Act  apiHtal- 
mately  $937  million  wlU  have  been  spent 
oa  Improving  the  education  of  America's 
chUdren.  Broken  down  by  titles,  we  find 
the  foUowlng  exiiendltures:  $775  million 
for  the  educaticm  oi  deprived  children 
tmder  title  I.  $100  mllUon  for  library  ma- 
terials under  title  n.  $45  million  for  sui>- 
plementary  educational  centers  under 
title  m.  and.  $17  mllUon  to  strengthen 
State  departments  of  education. 

Over  the  years,  as  our  pomilatiMi  has 
grown  and  as  America  has  moved  Into  a 
new  world  (rf  affluoice  created  Yry  our 
jriienomenal  ec<»iomic  growth,  a  chasm 
has  been  created  between  those  who 
share  in  this  modem  affluence  and  those 
who  lag  behind. 

The  ia«n«)tary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  was  0(»ioelved  as  an  educa- 
tional program  to  narrow  and  eventually 
to  dose  that  chasm. 

In  the  short  space  of  S  months  since 
funds  first  became  avallaUe.  the  Impact 
of  this  program  has  bem  mormous.  A 
great  need  existed  for  It.  and  thus  we  can 
explain  the  enthusiasm  with  which  It  has 
been  greeted  In  aU  parts  of  the  country. 
Long  dormant  hopes  and  oithusiasms  are 
coming  allre  now  that  there  Is  the  means 
to  bring  them  to  fruition. 


In  the  midst  of  this  enthusiasm  we 
must  face  the  hard  fact  that  In  many  of 
the  most  educationally  deprived  school 
districts  of  the  country  the  teachers,  the 
superintendents,  and  the  scho(d  board 
members — those  who  must  do  the  idan- 
ning — are  out  of  touch  with  much  mod- 
em thought  in  education.  Through  the 
accumulated  Inaction  occasioned  by  years 
of  poverty  and  a  tradition  of  subdstence 
education  they  are  not  ready  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  now  open 
to  them.  A  whole  new  world  has  been 
thrust  upon  them  and  it  takes  a  while  to 
adjust. 

My  amendment  is  dedgned  to  help 
than  make  this  adjustmoit.  It  would 
authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, upon  the  request  of  a  State  or  locd 
educational  agency  or  Institution  of 
higher  education,  to  provide  advice, 
counsd.  technical  assistance,  and  dem- 
onstrations to  assist  them  In  initiating  or 
expanding  programs  under  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The 
Commlsdoner  shan  make  every  effort  to 
Inform  such  agendes  that  this  help  is 
available,  so  that  the  local  (^dals  can 
find  out  where  to  get  assistance  If  they 
desire  It. 

The  program  Is  entirely  voluntary.  An 
agency  would  partldpate  oniy  If  it 
wanted  to  and  would  foUow  the  advice 
offered  only  If  It  wanted  to. 

The  assistance  would  be  carried  out  in 
a  manner  taUored  to  the  individual  sltua- 
Uon.  The  Commlsdoner  would  be  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  ctxitracts  with  pub- 
lic oe  private  agwdes.  organizations, 
groups,  or  Individuals  to  ccury  out  the  in- 
f ormatl(Hial  ixograms. 

In  addition,  the  Commlsdoner  is  au- 
thorized to  prepare  and  pubUdi  catalogs, 
reviews.  bibUogn^hles.  abstracts,  and- 
yses  of  research  and  experimentation,  an 
armual  report,  and  such  otba  materials 
as  are  generally  useful  In  the  encourage- 
ment and  mostieffectlve  use  of  the  act. 

Last  year  Congress  provided  the  funds 
to  start  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cational Improvonents  itdUng.  A  neces- 
sary companion  to  last  year's  bUl  is  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  advice  and  counsd  to 
those  who  want  guidance  in  determining 
how  best  to  Improve  thdr  educational  ef- 
forts. This  amendment  authorizing  dls- 
seminatiMi  of  information  to  those  who 
wish  it  is  necessary  to  round  out  the  po- 
tential of  the  already  existing  programs 

AMXMDMXMT  NO.  SOI 

AX  tMxmatEin  to  ad  xx  comcmto  inmtti- 

TIXS    nr    THI    KLXMXMTABT    AND    BBCONDABT 
BDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  President,  I  sulunlt  an  amendment, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  me  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1966,  S.  3046,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

As  originally  enacted  last  year,  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  provided  to  each  school  dis- 
trict an  amount  equal  to  one-half  the 
average  per  pupil  eiq>endlture  in  the 
State  in  which  the  district  is  located 
mulOpUed  by  the  ntunber  of  children 
In  that  district  from  low-lno(xne  fami- 
nes. This  provision  was  enacted  over 
heated  oppodtlon,  both  in  the  Senate 
and    in   the   House.     Oppodtlcm   was 
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aroused  because  the  foriula  is  unfair 
and  unwise.  The  wealtlier  States  can 
afford  to  spend  more  on  i  ducatlon;  they 
therefore  have  better  e<  tcatlonal  sys- 
tems. But,  ironically,  tinder  the  for- 
mula of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  they  also  get  more  Fed- 
eral money  for  each  poQr  child,  even 
though  they  are  in  a  bei^r  podtion  to 
pay  their  own  way.  I  [ 

Thus  a  low-income  child  Is  conddered 
by  the  reasoning  embodiM  in  this  act 
to  be  worth  almost  twice  as  much  in 
Westchester  County,  N.V-  one  of  the 
richest  counties  In  the  country,  as  he  is 
in  a  poor  county  In  MivisdppL    New 


York  spends  $607  per 
to  Mlssisdppi's  $273. 
County,  with  7.692  low- 
was   eligible   for   $2,812 
This   amount   was 
county  in  MlssLsdppi. 

BoUvar  County.  Miss., 
income  children,  was 
$1,326,776.     And  Hinds 
with  11,244  low-income  I  ihUdren  could 
receive  only  $1,362,772. 

To  compound  the  lnJus|U<^>  Mississippi 
Is  trying  harder  than  ik  New  York  to 
finance  its  educational  system.  Last 
year  Mlasisdppi  spent  5. 
personal  income  on  eloni 
ondary  education  com] 
York's  4.84  percent, 
lated  example.  The  si 
peated  many  times  over. 


lU  compared 
Westchester 
me  chUdren. 

this  year. 

than   any 


th  10.947  low- 
lie  for  only 
)unty,  Miss.. 


percent  of  its 
itary  and  see- 
to    New 
not  an  iso- 

e  story  Is  re- 
aU  across  the 


country.  J 

To  reduce  this  injust^e  my  amend- 
ment would  allocate  fuiws  based  upon 
one-half  the  average  per  pupil  expoidl- 
ture  In  the  State  or  one -half  the  na- 
tional average  per  puoil  expenditure, 
whichever  is  greater.       I 

Thus  those  States  whuh  are  able  to 
support  dementary  and  aecaaiary  edu- 
cation at  a  rate  in  excessi  pt  the  national 
average  would  be  rewanled  for  doing 
so.  And  those  States  which  because  of 
low  incomes  find  thems^ves  below  the 
national  average  would  |  be  assisted  in 
coming  up  to  the  natio^  average. 

The  Justice  of  this  ajpproach  is  ob- 
vious. The  Federal  GovEmment  shoidd 
not  be  a  party  to  any  scfaiome  to  freeze  in 
a  static  podtion  those  Sbites  which  are 
currently  lagging  far  betubd  the  average 
level  of  prosperity  in  this  Nation.  For 
the  health  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  we 
must  set  our  policy  to  dlmlnate  these 
differences  rather  than  piarpetuate  tii*"". 

The  PRESlDINO  qpFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  recelil^  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  ekinA,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  Will  be  printed 
in  the  Rzcon.  | 

The  amendment  (No  601)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committed  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  foUow^: 

On  page  7,  strike  out  all  in  lines  1  and  a, 
»nd  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  «ie  foUowlng: 

"n.iBran.rrT  >ok  caANrs;  akkndicxmts  wrrH 

KESPECT  TO  AVIXAGX  PD  POf^  KZFXNmrDKX" 

On  page  7,  between  llne^  j?  and  18,  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"(b)  Paragraphs  (3)  vii  (5)  of  secUon 
203(a)  of  such  Act  are  eac ^amended  by  in- 
■•ttng  after  "average  per  JtipU  expenditure 
in  that  State*  a  comma  ai  itf  the  fOUowlng: 
or  In  aU  SUtee  U  greater,'  't 

On  page  7,  line  18,  etrllLf  out  "(b)"  and 
lOMrt  In  Ueu  thereof  "(c)  - 


AMENDMENT   AND   EXTENSION  OP 

LAWS    RELATINa    TO     HOUSINa 

AND      URBAN      DEVELC»>MENT— 

AMENDMENT 

AMXNsxniT  wo.  ess 

Mr.  CXiARBL  Mr.  Preddent,  I  submit 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  propoeed 
by  me.  to  the  biU  (S.  2978)  to  amend  and 
extend  laws  relating  to  bousing  and 
urban  development,  to  raable  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devd- 
opment  to  conduct  a  comprefaendve  pro- 
gram of  research,  studies,  surveys,  and 
analyses  to  Improve  understanding  of  the 
environmental  conditions  necesscur  for 
the  weU-bdng  of  an  urban  society,  and 
for  the  intdligent  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  vlaUe  urban  centers. 

As  m(»e  and  m<ne  of  our  dtizens  Uve 
in  an  urban  milieu  it  Is  Imperative  that 
we  understand  the  complex  relationship 
between  man  and  his  dty  envlroimient. 
My  amendment  is  designed  to  f  aclUtate 
studies  which  may  lead  to  such  an  un- 
derstanding. It  is  essential,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, that  this  basic  research  be  per- 
formed if  we  are  to  succeed  In  making 
our  cities  better  places  in  which  to  Uve. 

The  ACmNO  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  The  amendment  win  be  recdved 
and  appn^riately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  602)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  PARKS 
AND  RECREATION  SUBCOMMTF- 
TEE  OF  CX^MMl'lTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  aimounce  several  heeuings 
scheduled  before  the  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

On  June  13  and  14.  1066.  the  com- 
mittee wlU  conduct  a  field  hearing  on  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  in 
the  State  of  Idaho. 

On  June  16. 1966,  hearings  wlU  be  hdd 
in  Salt  Lake  C^ty,  Utah,  on  the  bOl  to 
provide  for  the  Salt  Lake  National  Monu- 
ment. 

June  17  and  18,  1966,  have  been  set 
aside  to  take  testimony  in  Crescent  Ci<7> 
Calif.,  on  S.  2962,  the  Redwoods  Na- 
tional Park  bill,  as  well  as  on  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  proposed  thereto. 

Further  bearings  on  an  of  these  meas- 
ures wiU  be  hdd  in  Washington  at  a  date 
to  be  announced  later. 

As  a  result  of  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  committee  aoid  the  Oregon 
Senators.  I  have  scheduled  further  hear- 
ings on  S.  250  and  a  similar  measure. 
HJl.  7524,  to  establish  the  Oregon  Dunes 
National  Seadiore  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
for  June  22  and  23,  1966.  Anyone  inter- 
ested in  testifying  on  this  proposal  should 
immediately  request  time  from  the  com- 
mittee to  present  their  views  on  the 
measure. 

HEARINGS    ON    INTERSTATE   LAND 
SALES  FULL  DISCLOSURE  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Preddent.  I  would  like  to  armounce  that 
the    Securities    Subcommittee    of    the 


Ba"1r<"g  and  Curruicy  Committee  win 
hold  hearings  on  June  21  and  22  in  room 
5302  on  the  Interstate  Land  Sale*  PuU 
Dlsdoenire  Act.  a  biU  to  regulate  oertain 
types  of  subdlvidons  sold  in  Interstate 
commerce. 

This  un  was  introduced  by  myadf  and 
Soiators  NsuBBaon  and  Momimlu  on 
October  19.  1965.  Since  that  time  my 
staff  has  hdd  extendve  dtocuarions  with 
the  SBC.  which  wlU  have  regulatory  au- 
thority, with  ofBdals  of  the  varkxis  State 
regulatory  agencies  and  with  industry 
representatives.  As  a  result  of  these  dis- 
cussions. I  have  devdt^Ted  some  amend- 
ments which  I  think  substantially  im- 
prove the  bin.  I  have  had  an  amended 
bUl  inrlnted  as  a  commlttf«>  print.  For 
the  boiefit  of  prospective  witneasea,  I 
a^  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  committee  print  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
I  hope  that  statements  on  the  btil  wlU 
be  directed  to  the  language  In  the  com- 
mittee print.  In  this  verskm,  tiie  defini- 
tions and  exemptians  have  been  made 
clearer,  the  relationship  with  State  au- 
thorities given  greater  emphasis,  and  the 
requiranoit  that  Individual  agents 
register  with  the  SEC  has  been  ddeted. 
It  was  fdt  that  the  language  in  the 
fraud  provisions  of  the  bUl  give  adequate 
power  to  move  against  unscrupulous 
agents.  It  is  also  the  intention  of  the 
bin  to  supplemoit  and  not  to  preempt 
regulatory  action  by  the  Indlvldiud 
States  and  this  prlnciide  Is  clarified  in 
thlsamoidedbUl. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  should  ccmtact  Mr.  Matthew 
Hale,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  room  5800,  New 
Senate  Ofllce  Bufiding. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  commit- 
tee print  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkookd.  as  follows: 

8.  3672 
Be  It  enaetei  by  the  Senate  and  Boute  of 
Jtepre»entmt*t>ea  of  the  United  Stmtet  of 
America  in  Congreat  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  elted  as  "Tba  Interatate  Land 
Sales  FuU  mselosnre  Aot". 

mVlNlllONB 

Sbc.  a.  For  the  purpoees  ot  this  Act  the 


(1)  "Commlssloii''  means  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Oommlsslon; 

(3)  "Person"  means  an  Individual,  firm, 
partnership,  association,  corporation,  trast. 
or  estate: 

(3)  "Subdivision"  and  "subdivided  lands" 
means  any  land  which  Is  divided  or  pro- 
posed to  be  divided  Into  twenty-flv*  or  more 
lots.  paroeU.  units  or  Interests,  whether  con- 
tiguous or  not.  for  the  purpoee  of  offer,  sale. 
or  lease  as  port  at  a  common  promotional 
iHan; 

(4)  "Developer"  means  any  perscm  (1) 
who.  having  an  Interest  In  land,  causes  It. 
dlreetty  or  IndlreoUy.  to  be  divided  into  a 
subdlvlaloa.  or  who  aoqulres  an  Interest 
in  a  aobdlvlslon,  and  (11)  who,  dlrecUy  or 
Indirectly,  sells  or  leases,  or  offers  to  seU  or 
lease,  or  advertises  for  sale  or  lease  any  In- 
terest,  lot.  or  parcel  In  such  subdivision: 

(6)  "Agent"  means  any  person  who  rep- 
resents, or  acts  for  or  on  behalf  of.  a  de- 
veloper In  selling  or  leasing,  or  offertng  to 
sen  or  lease,  any  Interest,  lot,  or  parcel  In  a 
subdivision;  but  shaU  not  Include  an  at- 
torney at  law  whooe  representation  of  an- 
other person  consists  solely  of  rmderlng  legal 
services; 
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(S)  *Vjuik«l  •neambraaM"  mwni  « tmat 
<1«6(1,  mortcac*,  or  uiy  otiMr  Uwi  or  cn- 
cumbnoM,  liwhidlng  an  oi>tlan  or  oootrsct 
to  mU  or  tnut  agrsemeDt.  aflaottnc  »  nab- 
dlTlaloii  or  affeeUnc  mar*  tbaa  oti*  lot  or 
pwoal  oBtnd  within  a  raMlTlalon:  except 
tliat  mich  tarai  aball  not  Include  any  lien  cr 
other  enomnbranee  arlatng  a*  the  reeult  of 
the  Impoattloo  of  any  tax  or  aaaeaament  by 
any  puUlo  authority: 

(7)  "IntarBtate  oommeroe"  mean*  trade  or 
oommeroe  anumg  the  aeTeral  Statea,  or  be. 
tween  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  poa- 
aeaalon  of  the  United  Statea  and  any  State 
or  other  poeaeealon.  or  between  any  foretgn 
country  and  any  SUte,  poaaeaalon,  or  the 
Diatrlot  of  Columbia,  or  within  the  Dlatrlct 
of  Columbia; 

(S)  "Inveatora"  maana  actual  and  proqwo- 
tlT*  purohaaera  or  leaaaea  of  any  Intareat.  lot, 
or  parcel  in  any  aubdlviaion: 

(0)  "Proapeetua"  meana  a  written  bro- 
chure or  dreular  maettng  the  requirements 
of  aeotton  8  of  this  Act; 

(10)  "Offer"  Includes  every  ind\ic«ment, 
aoUdtatton.  or  attempt  to  encourage  a  per- 
B(m  to  aoqulra  an  intareat  In  a  aubdlvlaloa: 

(11)  "aale"  or  "saU-  msaas  any  contract 
of  sale  or  dlspoaitlon  for  value  of  an  Interaat 
in  a  subdlvisian. 


Sac.  9.  (a)  The  provlslona  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to— 

(1)  the  sale  or  lease  of  real  esUte  not  pur- 
suant to  a  common  promotional  plan  to 
offer  or  aeU  M  or  more  paroala  of  subdivided 


(3)  tha  sale  or  lease  of  any  improved  liuid 
on  which  there  is  a  realdntlal,  commercial, 
or  Industrtal  building,  or  to  the  aal*  cr  laaa* 
of  land  under  a  ocntraet  obligating  the  seller 
to  erect  a  dwelling  thereon  within  a  period  of 
twoyaara. 

(S)  the  sals  of  real  estate  under  or  pur- 
suant to  court  order; 

(4)  the  sale  of  evldencea  of  Indebtedness 
aacurad  by  a  mortagage  or  deed  of  trust  on 
rsal  eataU; 

(5)  the  sale  of  sseurltiaa  Isaued  by  a  real 
estate  investmant  trust  regulated  under  uiy 
SUU  or  radsral  stetute; 

(0)  offers  to  sail  or  dlqnaitlona  by  any 
government  or  government  agency; 

(7)  offera  to  aeU  and  dlspoaltiona  of  cem- 
etery lota  or  Intereata: 

(8)  any  intareat.  lot.  or  parotf  which  la  a 
part  of  a  aubdlvlston  within,  and  offered  and 
aidd  only  to  peraona  resident  within,  a  single 
State  or  territory,  where  the  developer  of 
such  snbdlvlatoo  is  a  person  resident  and 
doing  biialiisaa  within,  or,  if  a  oori>aratlon. 
laoorporatad  by  and  doing  businsss  within, 
such  State  or  territory. 

(b)  The  Commlsaion  may  from  time  to 
time  by  ita  rulee  and  reguUttona.  and  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be^preaenbed  therein,  exempt  from  the  pro- 
vlBlooa  of  thla  Act  any  intwesta  in  a  sub- 
division, if  it  finds  that  the  enforcement  of 
this  Act  with  rsspect  to  such  intereats  is 
not  neoeasary  in  the  pubUc  Interest  and  for 
the  protection  of  purchaaers  by  reaaon  of 
the  small  amount  Involved  or  the  limited 
eharaetar  of  the  public  offering:  but  no  in- 
tereata shall  be  exempted  under  this  subsec- 
tion where  the  aggregate  amount  at  which 
the  lc«a.  paroala,  or  Intereats  within  the  snb- 
dlvlalon  an  to  be  sold  or  leaaed  exceeds 
8800.000. 

VBOKmnoira  axiAnira  to  trx  salx  os  '"^t* 
or  nmaxsr  ik  susmvisioKa 
Sk:.  4.  (a)  It  ahaU  be  unlawful  for  any 
developer  or  agent.  dlreeUy  cr  Indirectly,  to 
make  use  of  any  mmns  or  Inatrumenta  of 
tranqiortatton  or  communication  in  Inter- 
atato  commerce,  or  of  the  maila.  to  aeU  or 
laaae,  or  offer  to  aaU  or  toaae  any  intareat,  lot. 
V  parcel  la  any  aobdivlBlon  iinlnas  a  r<«ia- 
tratlon  statamaDt  with  raapeet  to  snoh  In- 


tSMsts.  Iota,  or  p€u«els  Is  In  effect  In  acootd- 
ance  with  section  7  of  thU  Act. 

(b)  While  a  registration  la  In  effect  with 
reipaet  thereto  it  abaU  be  unlawful  for  any 
developer  or  agent,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
make  use  of  any  maana  or  tnatrumants  of 
tran^ortotion  or  communication  In  Intar- 
stoto  commerce,  or  of  the  mails,  to  sell  or 
laaae,  or  offer  to  seU  or  lease,  any  Intareat, 
lot,  or  parcel  in  a  subdlvisloin  unless  a  pro- 
spectus is  furnished  by  such  developer  or 
agent  to  the  investor  sufficiently  before  any 
contract  or  agreement  for  the  sale  or  lease 
of  such  Interest,  lot,  or  parcel  becomes  bind- 
ing on  the  purchaaer  to  afford  him  a  rea- 
aonabl*  opportunity  to  examine  it;  but  in  no 
event  shall  the  time  be  leas  than  forty-eight 
hours. 

xxomxATioN  or  mrwum  nr  auauivmoira 
AND  auufOfO  or  axaisraAnoN  btatxkxnt 

Sac.  5.  (a)  Any  Interest,  lot,  or  parcel  in 
a  subdlviaion  may  be  registered  with  the 
Commlsaion  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
hereinafter  provided,  by  filing  a  registration 
statement  in  triplicate,  at  least  one  of  which 
shaU  be  signed  by  each  developer,  ita  princi- 
pal executive  oflloer  or  officers,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  ita  board  of  directors  or  persons  per- 
forming simlliar  functlona  (or,  if  there  is  no 
board  of  dlreetors  or  persons  performing 
similar  functions,  by  the  majority  of  the 
persons  or  board  having  the  power  of  man- 
agement of  the  developer).  Signatures  of 
aU  such  persons  when  written  on  the  said 
regUtratlon  statementa  shaU  be  presumed 
to  have  been  so  written  by  authority  of  the 
person  wboee  aignattue  is  so  afllxed  and  the 
burden  of  proof,  in  the  event  such  authority 
ahall  be  denied  shall  be  upon  the  party  deny- 
ing the  same.  The  affixing  of  any  signature 
without  tiM  authority  of  the  purported 
signer  shall  constitute  a  violation  of  this  Aot. 
A  registration  statement  shaU  be  deemed 
effective  only  as  to  the  interests,  lots,  or  par- 
cels specified  therein  as  proposed  to  be  of- 
fered. 

(b)  At  the  time  of  filing  a  registration 
Btatemant  ths  developer  shall  pay  to  the 
Commission  a  fee  of  one-fiftieth  of  1  per  cen- 
tum of  the  marimiim  aggregate  price  at 
which  such  lota,  parcels,  or  intereata  are  pro- 
poeed  to  be  offered,  but  in  no  case  shaU  the 
fee  be  more  than  81,000. 

(o)  The  filing  with  the  Commission  of  a 
registration  statement,  or  of  an  amendment 
to  a  registration  atatament.  shaU  be  deemed 
to  have  taken  place  upon  the  receipt  thereof, 
but  the  filing  of  a  registration  statement 
ShaU  not  be  deemed  to  have  taken  place  un- 
less it  U  accompanied  by  payment  of  the  fee 
required  by  subsection  (b) . 

(d)  The  information  contained  in  or  filed 
with  any  registratton  statement  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public  under  such  reg- 
ulations aa  the  Commlsaion  may  preecilbe 
and  copiee  th««of ,  photostatic  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  furnished  to  every  applicant  at  such 
reasonable  charge  aa  the  Coountasion  may 
preecribe. 

ntroKMATiOK  BBQcnxD  nr  axmsTBAnoir 


Sao.  8.  (a) .  The  registration  statement  shaU 
contain  the  information  and  be  accompanied 
by  the  documenta  specified  berelnalter  In  thU 
section: 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
having  an  interest  in  the  subdivision  and, 
the  extent  of  such  Intereeta  and  the  purchase 
price  thereof; 

(a)  a  legal  deecriptlon  of,  and  a  statement 
of  the  total  area  included  in,  the  subdivision 
together  with  a  map  ahowlng  the  division 
propoeed  and  the  dimensions  of  the  intereets. 
lota,  or  parcels  to  be  reglatcred.  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  subdlviaion.  and  ita  relatton  to 
axisting  streeta  and  roads; 

(8)  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
title  to  the  land  eomprtsing  the  subdiylslon, 
Including  all  encumbrances  thereon; 


(4)  a  statsnent  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tlona.  including  the  aelllng  price  or  rent  at 
which  it  is  proposed  to  dispose  of  the  inter- 
eata In  the  subdivisicn; 

(8)  a  statement  of  the  preeent  condition 
of  access  to,  and  sewage  diqxisal  facilities 
and  public  utllltlea  (including  water,  elec- 
tricity, gas,  and  telephone  facilltlee)  in,  the 
aubdlvlBlon  and  the  proximity  of  the  sub- 
division to  cities,  towns,  or  villagea,  and  of 
improvementa  to  be  installed  by  the  devel- 
oper and  his  schedule  for  ctHnpletion; 

(6)  in  the  case  of  any  subdl vision  or  por- 
tion thereof  against  which  there  exists  a 
blanket  encumbrance,  a  statement  of  the 
consequences  for  an  Individual  Investor  of  a 
failure  by  the  pwson  <^  persons  bound  to 
fulfill  obligations  under  the  Instrument  or 
Instrumenta  creating  such  encumbrance  and 
the  stepe,  if  any,  taken  to  protect  the  in- 
vestor in  such  eventuality: 

(7)  a  copy  of  ita  articles  of  incorporation, 
with  all  amendmenta  thereto  and  of  its 
existing  bylaws  or  instrumenta  correspond- 
ing thereto,  whataver  the  name,  if  the  devel- 
oper be  a  corporation:  (b)  copy  of  all  in- 
strmnenta  by  whl^  the  trust  is  created  or 
declared,  if  the  developer  U  a  trust;  (c)  a 
copy  of  ita  articles  of  partnership  or  associs- 
tion  and  all  other  papers  pertaining  to  its 
organisation,  if  the  developer  is  a  partner- 
ship, unincorporated  association.  Joint  stock 
company,  or  any  other  form  of  organixation, 
or  if  the  purported  holder  of  legal  title  is  a 
person  other  than  developer,  copiee  of  the 
above  docvunenta  for  such  person; 

(8)  copiea  of  the  deed  or  other  instru- 
ment establishing  title  to  the  subdivision 
in  the  developer  or  other  person  and  copiea 
of  any  instrument  creating  a  lien  or  encum- 
brance upon  the  title  of  developer  or  other 
person; 

(9)  a  oc^y  ot  the  opinion  or  opinions  of 
oounael  in  respect  to  the  title  to  the  sub- 
division cf  developer  or  other  person,  or  a 
copy  of  the  title  Insurance  policy  guarantee- 
ing such  title; 

(10)  copiee  ot  all  forma  of  conveyance  to 
be  used  in  selling  intereeta,  lota,  or  parcels 
to  Investors; 

(11)  copies  of  instnimenta  creating  eaae- 
menta  or  restrictions  or  other  incumbrance; 

(U)  Buoh  certified  or  uiu»ilfied  financial 
statementa  aa  the  Commission  may  by  nils 
or  regulation  require:  and 

(18)  such  other  Information  and  such 
other  documenta  as  the  Commission  may  by 
rules  or  regulations  require  as  being  neces- 
sary or  appn^rtate  for  the  protecUon  of 
investors. 

(b)  If  any  engineer,  or  aniralsar,  or  any 
p«raon  irtioae  professicm  gives  authority  to 
a  statement  made  by  him,  la  named  aa  hav- 
ing prepared  or  certified  any  part  of  the 
registration  statement,  or  Is  named  as  having 
prepared  or  certified  a  report  or  valuation 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  registration 
statement,  the  written  consent  of  such  per- 
son ShaU  be  filed  with  the  registration  state- 
ment. If  any  such  person  is  named  aa  hav- 
ing prepared  or  certified  a  report  or  valuation 
(other  than  a  public  oCBcial  document  or 
statement)  which  is  used  in  connection  with 
the  registration  statement,  but  is  not  named 
as  having  prepared  or  certified  such  report 
or  valuation  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
registraticm  statement,  the  written  consent 
of  such  pwson  shall  be  filed  with  the  regis- 
tration statement  unless  the  Commlsaion 
dlapensee  with  such  filing  aa  Impracticable  or 
aa  involving  undue  hardship  on  the  peraon 
filing  the  registration  statement. 


TAXDfO 


or  aanianuTioiT  statxhxhts 


AMS 


Sac.  7.  (a)  Kxoept  as  hsreinafter  pro- 
vided, the  effective  date  ot  a  registration 
statement  shaU  be  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  filing  thereof  or  such  earlier  date  as  the 
Commission  many  determine,  having  due 
regard  to  the  public  Interest  and  the  protec- 
tion of  investors.    If  any  amendment  to  any 
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lion,  ShaU 
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registers  ad- 
for  disposition, 
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sitlon   under   the 
;  the  time  of  con- 
ahaU  include  in 
on  statement  any 
{information  con- 
ation statement. 


pr  than  ten  days 

^ration  statement, 

(at  a  time  fixed 


such  statement  la  lUed  ptior  to  the  effective 

date   of   such    statement,    the    registration 

statement  shaU  be  deemetf  to  have  been  lUed 

when   such   amendment ;  twas   filed;    except 

that  an  amendment  filed  iwlth  the  consent  of 

the  Commission,  prior  to  the  effective  date 

ot  the  registration  statetient,  or  filed  pur 

suant  to  an  order  of  th  '  ~ 

be  treated  aa  a  part  of      , 

ment.     When   the  subdl 

dltlonal  lands  to  be  offe 

he  may  consolidate  the  s 

tion   with   any   earlier   r 

subdivided  land  for  disj 

same  promotional  plan 

solldatlon,   the  subdivid. 

the  consolidated  regletrai 

material  changes  in  th 

tained  in  the  earlier      _  ^ 

(b)  If  It  appears  to  the  Commission  that 
a  registration  statement  1^  on  Ito  face  incom- 
plete or  Inaccurate  in  anM  material  respect, 
the  Commission  may,  after  notice  by  per- 
sonal service  or  the  senUing  of  confirmed 
telegraphic  notice  not  I 
after  the  filing  of  the  r 

and  opportiuity  for  he_         , ,^,^  ^^,^ 

by  the  Commlsaion)  withlni  twenty  days  after 
such  notice  by  personal  swvlce  or  the  send- 
ing of  such  telegraphic  i  notice,  issued  an 
order  prior  to  the  eflectl^  date  of  registra- 
tion refusing  to  permit  au4^  statement  to  be- 
come effective  until  It  haf  been  amended  in 
•ooordance  with  auch  otter.  When  auch 
statement  has  been  amen<^ed  in  aco<»-dance 
with  such  order  the  Commission  shall  so 

•  declare  and  the  registration  shall  become 
effecUve  at  the  time  provfded  in  subsection 
(a)  or  upon  the  date  <rf1  jsuch  declaration, 
whichever  date  is  the  late^i 

(c)  If,  at  any  time  sube*quent  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  regUtratlOa,  a  change  shaU 
occur  affecting  any  matwiajl  fact  required  to 
be  stated  in  the  reglstraUon  statement  or 
which  makes  any  such  faidt  misleading,  the 
developer  shall  prompUy  file  an  amendment 
thereto.  An  amendment  filed  after  the  ef- 
fective data  of  the  regulation  statement. 
If  auch  amendment,  upon  its  face,  appeara  to 
the  Commission  not  to  bei  Incomplete  or  in- 
accurate in  any  material  respect.  shaU  be- 
come effective  on  such  date  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  determine,  havlilg  due  regard  to 
the  pubUc  interest  and  thp  protection  of  in- 
vestors. Upon  receipt  of  any  such  amend- 
ment, the  Commission  ma(y.  If  it  determines 
such  action  to  be  necessary  or  impropriate 
in  the  pubUc  Interest  or  tor  the  protection 
or  investors,  su^>end  the  |  Registration  untU 
toe  amendment  becomes  ettective. 

(d)  H  It  appears  to  the  Commission  at  any 
wme  that  the  registration  Statement  Includes 
any  untrue  statement  of  »  material  fact  or 
omiu  to  state  any  material  fact  required  to 
De  stated  therein  or  nece^^ary  to  make  the 
statemenu  therein  not  mlifcading,  the  Com- 
mission may.  after  noUce  iv  personal  service 
or  tne  sending  of  confirmed  telegraphic  no- 
nce, and  after  opportmutji  jtor  hearing  (at  a 
time  fixed  by  the  Conmilsiddn)  within  fifteen 
days  after  such  notice  by  personal  service  or 
""sending  of  such  telegrabhlc  notice.  Issue 
a  stop  order  auapending  tli^  effecUveness  of 
«>•  registration  statemrXt.  When  su<ai 
natement  has  been  amend^  in  accordance 
wth  such  stop  order  the  Ct  funisalon  shaU  so 
oeciare  and  thereupon  thii  stop  order  shaU 
<**«  to  be  effecUre. 

(e)  The  Commission  is  hfcreby  empowered 
w)  make  an  examination  in  Jmy  case  in  order 
w  determine  whether  a  4top  order  should 
»Mue  under  subsection  ( d ) ,  In  making  such 
examlnaUon  the  Commissldn  or  any  officer  or 
omcers  designated  by  it  ahpil  have  access  to 
ana  may  demand  the  produioilon  of  any  books 
»na  papers  of,  and  may  administer  oaths 
and   afllrmauons  to  and    caunine.   the  de- 

rtl^-  t°^  •«**^**'  ^  •nj'^t^  peraon.  in 
respect  of  any  outtor  relevkat  to  the  examl- 
i^t^^:Jl^  developer  o  >ny  agenta  shaU 
lui  to  oooperato.  or  shall  Ob  I  iruct  or  refuse  to 
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permit  the  making  of  an  examiiuttlon,  such 
conduct  shaU  be  proper  grotmd  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  a1x>p  order. 

(f )  Any  noUoe  required  under  this  section 
ShaU  be  soit  to  or  served  on  the  Otmlaper. 
iNxoKMAnoir  xxQtmxD  m  pxospxctus 

Sac.  8.  (a)  A  proq>ectus  relating  to  inter- 
eeta, lota,  or  parcels  in  a  sul>divlsion  shall 
oontain  the  information  contained  in  the 
registration  statement,  but  need  not  include 
the  doctmienta  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (6) 
to  ( 11 ) ,  Inclusive,  of  section  fl  of  thU  Act  and 
shall  contain  such  further  information  as 
may  be  contained  in  amendmenta  filed  pur- 
suant to  and  declared  effective  under  sec- 
Uon  7(c)  of  this  Act.  A  prospectus  shaU  also 
contain  such  other  informatton  aa  the  Com. 
mission  nuy  by  rules  or  regulations  require 
as  i>elng  necessary  or  approprUto  in  the  puli- 
11c  interest  or  for  the  protecticm  of  investors. 

(b)  The  prospectus  shall  not  lie  used  for 
any  promotional  purposes  before  registration 
becomes  effective  and  then  only  if  it  is  used 
in  ite  entirety.  No  peraon  may  advertise  or 
represent  that  the  Commission  approves  or 
recommends  the  subdivided  lands  or  sale 
thereof.  No  portion  of  the  prospectus  shall 
be  underscored,  italicized,  or  printed  in  larger 
c»'  bolder  type  than  the  balance  of  the  state- 
ment unless  the  Commissicm  requires  or  per- 
mltait. 

OOOPXaATIOK  WITH  BTATX  ATrTHOKinXa 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  enforcing  this  Act  the  Com- 
mission shaU  cooperate  with  State  author- 
ities charged  with  the  responsibUity  of  reg- 
ulating the  sale  of  interesta  in  subdivisions 
which  are  also  subject  to  this  Act  and  may 
accept  for  filing  under  section  6  of  this  Act 
and  declare  effective  aa  a  regiatration  atata- 
ment, if  it  finds  auch  action  to  l>e  appropri- 
ate in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  investors,  material  filed  and  found 
acceptable  by  auch  authorities. 

(b)  Nothing  in  thU  title  shaU  affect  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  real  estate  commission 
(or  any  agency  or  office  performing  like 
functions)  of  any  State  or  territory  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
over  any  sul)division  or  any  person. 

CIVIL  LIABIUTIKa  OW  AOCOTTNT  OT  FALSK  KXGI8- 
TXATTOir  BTATKICXMT 

Sbc.  10.  (a)  In  case  any  part  of  the  regis- 
tration statement,  when  such  part  became 
effective,  contained  an  untrue  statement  of 
a  material  fact  or  omitted  to  state  a  material 
fact  reqiUred  to  be  stated  therein,  or  neces- 
sary to  make  the  statementa  therein  not  mis- 
leading, any  person  acqviiring  such  Intomt, 
lot,  or  parcel  in  a  sulxU vision  (unless  it  is 
proved  that  at  the  time  of  such  acquisition 
he  knew  of  such  untruth  or  omission)  may, 
either  at  law  or  in  equity,  in  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  sue— 

(1)  every  person  who  signed  the  regUtra- 
tlon statement; 

(2)  every  person  who  was  a  director  of  (or 
person  performing  similar  functions)  or 
partoer  in,  the  developer  at  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  the  part  of  the  registration  state- 
ment with  respect  to  which  hU  lUbUity  U 
asserted; 

(3)  every  peraon  who,  with  his  conaent,  U 
named  in  the  registration  statement  aa  l>eing 
or  alxjut  to  btccmie  a  director,  person  per- 
forming almilar  functions,  or  partner;  and 

(4)  every  engineer,  or  appraiser,  or  any 
person  whose  profession  gives  authority  to  a 
statament  made  by  him,  who  has  with  hU 
consent  tteen  named  as  having  prepared  or 
certified  any  part  of  the  regUtratlon  state- 
ment, or  as  having  prepared  or  certified  any 
report  or  valiiaUon  which  U  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regUtratlon  statement,  with 
respect  to  the  statement  in  such  regUtratlon 
statement,  report,  or  valuation,  which  pur- 
ports to  have  been  prepared  or  certified  by 
him. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  ot 
■"beection   (a)   no  person,  other  than  the 


develc^Mr  shaU  be  llabte  as  provided  therein 
who  ShaU  sustain  the  burden  of  proof — 

(1)  that  before  the  effecUve  date  of  the 
part  of  the  registration  statament  with  re- 
spect to  Which  hU  UabUlty  te  aaaerted  (A)  he 
had  resigned  frcMn  or  had  taken  such  st^M 
as  are  permitted  by  law  to  r«sign  from,  or 
ceased  or  refused  to  act  in.  every  ofllce, 
ei^Mclty,  or  rtiationahip  in  which  he  was  de- 
acribed  in  the  regUtratlon  statement  as  act- 
ing or  agreeing  to  act,  and  (B)  he  had  ad> 
viaed  the  Commission  and  the  devtfoper  in 
writing  that  he  had  taken  such  action  and 
that  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  such 
part  of  the  registration  statement;  or 

(3)  that  if  such  part  of  the  regUti«tion 
statement  became  effective  without  his 
knowledge,  upon  becmning  aware  of  auch 
fact  he  forthwith  acted  and  advised  the 
Commission,  in  accordance  with  paragn^kh 
(1),  and  in  addition,  gave  reasonable  pubUo 
notice  that  such  part  of  the  registration 
statement  had  become  effective  without  hU 
knowledge;  or 

(8)   that  (A)   as  regards  any  part  of  the 
registration  statement  not  pmporting  to  be 
made  on  the  authority  of  an  expert,  and  not 
purporting  to  l>e  a  copy  of  or  extract  from  a 
report  or  valuation  of  an  expert,  and  not  pur- 
porting to  be  made  on  the  authority  of  a 
public  official  doc\unent  or  statement,  he  had. 
after    reasonable    Investigation,    reasonable 
ground  to  beUeve  and  did  beUeve,  at  the 
time  such  part  of  the  registration  statement 
I>ecame  effective,  that  the  statementa  therein 
were  true  and  that  there  was  no  omission  to 
state  a  material  fact  required  to  be  stated 
therein  or  necessary  to  make  the  statementa 
therein  not  mUleeding;  and  (B)  as  regards 
any  part  of  the  regUtratlon  statement  pur- 
porting to  be  made  upon  hU  authority  as 
an  expert  or  purporting  to  l>e  a  copy  of  or 
extract  from  a  report  or  valuation  of  himself 
as  an  expert,  (1)  he  had,  after  reasonable  In- 
veetigation,  reasonable  ground  to  beUeve  and 
did  believe,  at  the  time  such  part  of  the 
regUtratlon  statement  became  effective,  that 
the  statementa  therein  were  true  and  that 
there  was  no  (mUssion  to  state  a  material 
fact  required  to  be  stated  therein  or  neces- 
sary  to  make  the  statementa  therein   not 
mUleading,  or  (U)  such  part  of  the  regUtra- 
tlon statement  did  not  fairly  represent  hU 
statement  as  an  expert  or  was  not  a  fair 
copy  of  or  extract  from  hU  report  or  valua- 
tion as  an  expert;  and  (C)  as  regards  any 
part  of  the  regUtratlon  statement  purporting 
to  be  made  on  the  authority  of  an  expert 
(other  than  himself)  or  ptuporting  to  be  a 
copy  of  or  extract  from  a  report  or  valuation 
of  an  expert  (other  than  himself) ,  he  had  no 
reasonable   ground  to  believe  and  did   not 
believe,  at  the  time  such  part  of  the  regU- 
tratlon statement  became  effective,  that  the 
statementa  herein  were  untrue  or  that  there 
was  an  omission  to  stata  a  material  fact  re- 
quired to  be  stated  therein  or  necessary  to 
make  the  statementa  therein  not  misleading, 
or  that  such  part  of  the  registration  state- 
ment did   not  fairly   represent  the   stata- 
ment of  the  expert  or  was  not  a  fair  copy  of 
or  extract  from  the  report  or  valtiation  of 
the  expert;  and  (D)  as  regards  any  part  of 
the  registration  statement  purporting  to  be 
a  statement  made  by  an  official  person  or 
purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  or  extract  from 
a  public  official  document,  he  had  no  rea- 
sonable ground  to  believe  and  did  not  believe, 
at  the  time  such  part  of  toe  registration 
statement  l>ecame  effecUve,  that  the  stete- 
mente  therein  were  untrue,  or  toat  therv  was 
an  omission  to  atate  a  material  fact  required 
to  IM  stated  therein  or  necessary  to  nuike 
the  ^tatemente  therein  not  mUleading,  or 
that  such  part  of  the  regUtratlon  statement 
did  not  fairly  represent  the  statement  made 
by  the  official  person  or  was  not  a  fair  copy 
of  or  extract  from  the  public  official  docu- 
ment. 
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(e)  IB  <ttiinlntm.  for  tlM  piunpoM  of 
pu«l^pli  (S)  ct  sutiMetkin  (b)  at  tUa  sk- 
tloo,  wbMt  caoMUUitm  rwio—blB  InvMUga- 
tton  AQd  rwMonable  grouiMl  for  beUef.  tbe 
•UMUnl  at  reMOBaUenaH  abmU.  b*  th*t  re- 
qulrad  ot  a  prudant  man  in  tba  ouuaacement 
of  lUs  own  pcoporty. 

<d)  TlM  autt  authorlaad  imd«r  aubaectlon 
(a)  BBay  ba  to  raoovar  aucb  damagaa  aa  aball 
lapraaant  ttia  dUTaranoa  batwean  the  amount 
paid  for  tha  Intaraat,  lot,  or  paroal  (not  ez- 
riidlng  tha  prloa  at  which  It  waa  offerad  to 
tba  public)  and  (1)  tha  value  tharaof  aa  of 
tba  time  mxch  ault  waa  broustat,  or  (2)  tha 
price  at  which  auoh  Intacaat,  lot,  or  parcel 
aball  have  been  dlapoaad  of  In  tha  market 
bafara  ault,  or  (3)  the  price  at  which  auch 
Intereat.  lot.  or  parcel  ahaU  httva  bean  dla- 
poaad of  after  ault  but  before  judgment  If 
aueh  datnay  shaU  ba  laaa  than  tha  damagee 
repreaeatlng  tha  dlfferenca  between  the 
amount  paid  for  the  Intereat.  lot.  or  parcel  In 
•  aubdMalon  (not  exceeding  the  price  at 
which  It  waa  offered  to  the  pubUc)  and  the 
value  thereof  aa  of  the  time  such  amt  waa 
brought:  Provided.  That  If  the  defendant 
provea  that  any  portion  or  all  of  such  dam- 
agaa rapraaanta  other  than  tha  depraclatlon 
In  value  of  auch  Intereat,  lot,  or  paroal  re- 
aultlng  from  aueh  part  of  the  reglatratlon 
atatamant,  with  raqiect  to  which  hla  liability 
la  aaaartad.  not  being  true  or  omitting  to 
atata  a  material  fact  required  to  be  atatad 
tharatn  or  naceaaary  to  make  the  atatementa 
therein  not  mlalaadlng,  auch  portion  of  or  all 
auch  damagaa  ahall  not  ba  reoovarabla.  In 
any  ault  under  thla  or  any  other  aecUon  of 
tbla  title  the  court  may.  In  Ita  dUcretton, 
nqulra  an  undertaking  for  the  payment  of 
tba  ooeta  at  aucb  ault.  Including  raaaooable 
attomay'a  feaa.  and  If  Jtidgment  ahall  ba  ren- 
d«ed  agalnat  a  party  litigant,  upon  the 
motlMi  of  tba  otbar  party  litigant,  auob  ooaU 
may  ba  ■aaaaaart  In  favor  of  aucb  party  liti- 
gant (wbatbar  or  not  auch  undartoklng  haa 
baan  required)  If  tha  court  beUevea  the  mXt 
at  tha  dafanaa  to  have  bean  without  merit. 
In  an  amount  auffldant  to  relmburaa  him  for 
tha  raaaonabla  arpenaaa  Incurred  by  him.  In 
oonnactiOB  with  auoh  ault,  auoh  coeta  to  be 
tazad  In  tha  mannar  uauaUy  provided  for 
taxing  of  ooata  In  tba  court  in  which  the  aiUt 
waa  beard. 

(e)  All  or  any  ona  or  more  ot  the  peraona 
apeclflad  In  aubaectlon  (a)  ahall  be  Jointly 
and  aevarally  liable,  and  every  peraon  who 
baoomaa  IlaUa  to  niaka  any  payment  under 
tlUa  aactton  may  recover  contribution  aa  In 
eaaea  of  contract  from  any  peraon  who.  If 
Buad  aapaiattfy.  would  have  been  liable  to 
make  the  aama  payment,  unleaa  tba  pataon 
who  baa  baooma  liable  waa.  and  tha  other  waa 
not,  guaty  of  fraudulent  mlarepreaantatlon. 

(f)  In  no  caaa  ahall  tha  amount  raoovar- 
ahla  under  thla  aectlon  exceed  the  price  at 
Which  tha  Intereat,  lot,  or  parcel  waa  offered 
to  the  pubUe. 

ovxL  ijaan.mxa  aanoco  nr  oomncnow  with 
awB  ooaumncATioMa 


Mmc.  11.  Any  davalopor  or  agant  who— 
(1)  offan.  aaUa.  or  laaaaa  an  Intaraat,  lot, 
or  parcel  In  a  aubdlvlalon  In  violation  of  aac- 
tion  4  of  thla  Act,  or 

(9)  oCara.  aeOa,  or  leaaaa  an  Intereat.  lot,  or 
pared  m  a  aubdlvlalon  by  the  uae  of  any 
maaaa  or  tnatrumanta  oC  tranaporUtton  or 
eomBranloatlon  In  interatata  eomraeroe  or  of 
tbe  mafia,  hy  maana  of  a  proapaetua  or  other 
oommuBlcaMoa.  wrtttaa  or  ocml,  which  in- 
otodaa  an  oatroa  atatamant  of  a  material 
fact  or  oraMa  to  atata  a  matarlal  fact  aoow- 
aary  la  order  to  maka  tba  atatementa.  la  the 
light  of  tha  etrooBiatanooa  under  whlob  they 
ware  made,  not  mlalaadlng  (tba  purohaaer 
not  knowing  of  auch  untruth  or  omlaalon), 
and  who  ahiUl  not  auatala  tba  burden  of  proof 
that  ba  did  not  know,  and  In  the  axerdae 
of  raaacaabla  eara  ocnld  not  have  known,  of 
aaeh  u»fcwtfc  or  omlaalon.  abaU  ba  ItabU  to 
taa  paaMai  puNliaalBg  aoeb  Intaftat  from 
hloi.  wlw  maj  ana  althar  at  lav  or  la  a^^ 


In  any  ouurt  of  ooBBpetaaC  Jiiilailliillflti.  to 
raoovar  tha  oonaidaratlon  paid  tar  ao<di  m- 
tereat  with  Intereat  tberaati,  laaa  tha  amount 
of  any  Inooma  laoatvad  tbaroon.  upon  the 
tender  of  aueh  Intaraat.  or  for  damagaa  If  he 
no  longer  owna  auoh  Intaraat. 

nfxuBmuTT  or  cxbtaxn  pxaaoNa 
Sac.  la.  (a)  It  ahall  be  unlawful  for  any 
peraon  to  act  as  developer  or  agant  who 
within  ten  years  baa  been  eonvloted  of  any 
felony,  misdemeanor,  or  la  subjeot  to  a  atop 
order,  or  permanent  Injunction  Involving 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  Intereat  in  land, 
or  of  any  security,  or  arising  out  of  aueh 
person^  conduct  as  a  developer,  or  agent, 
or  aa  an  underwriter,  broker,  dealer,  or  In- 
veatment  adviser  aa  defined  In  title  Ifi,  United 
Statee  Code,  or  Involving  embeaalement, 
fraudulent  converalon,  or  mlaapproprlatlon 
of  funda,  eecurlttee,  or  Intereata  In  land,  or 
Involving  the  vlolaOon  of  seetlona  1341,  1342, 
or  1343  of  title  18.  united  SUtea  Code,  or  who 
has  bean  foimd  by  the  Commlaalon  to  have 
willfully  violated  any  provision  of  any  Act 
which  It  admlnlatera  or  who  haa  been  found 
to  have  been  a  cauae  of  auch  violation. 

(b)  Any  peraon  who  la  Ineligible,  by  rea- 
aon  of  aubaeetion  (a) ,  to  act  aa  developer  or 
agant,  may  file  with  the  Oommlwlon  an  ap- 
pllcatUon  for  an  exemption  from  tha  pro- 
viatona  of  that  subsection.  The  Commlaalon 
shall  by  order  grant  auch  application,  either 
unconditionally  or  on  an  appropriate  tempo- 
rary or  other  conditional  baala.  If  It  is  eatab- 
llshed  that  the  problbttiona  of  aubeection 
(a),  as  i4>plled  to  auch  jMraon,  are  unduly 
or  disproportionately  aevere  or  that  the  con- 
duct of  such  peraona  haa  been  such  as  not 
to  make  it  against  the  public  Intereat  or 
protection  of  Inveatora  to  grant  auch  appli- 
cation. 

cooar  acvxxw  or  oaoaaa 

Sac.  IS.  (a)  Any  peraon  aggrieved  by  an 
order  of  tba  Commlaalon  may  obtain  a  re- 
view of  aueh  order  la  tha  Court  of  Appeals 
of  tha  united  Statee,  within  any  cimat 
whareln  auch  peraon  realdaa  or  haa  hla  prln- 
e^ial  place  of  buatnaaa,  or  In  the  United 
SUtea  Ooort  of  Appeala  for  tha  Dlatrlet  of 
Columbia,  by  fUing  in  auch  oourt.  within 
aizty  days  after  the  entry  of  such  order,  a 
written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
the  Commlaaloa  be  modified  or  be  set  aaide 
In  whole  or  In  part.  A  copy  of  auch  petition 
ahaU  ba  forthwith  tranamttted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  oourt  to  the  Commlaalon,  and  there- 
upon tha  Commlaalon  ahall  file  m  the  court 
the  record  upon  which  the  order  complained 
of  waa  entered,  aa  provided  In  aectlon  3113 
of  titie  as.  United  Statee  Code.  No  objec- 
tion to  tha  order  of  the  Commlaalon  ahall  be 
conaldared  by  tha  court  unlaea  such  objec- 
tion ahall  have  been  urged  before  the  Com- 
mlaalon. The  finding  of  tba  OoamHaaton  aa 
to  the  facta.  If  supported  by  evidence,  ahall 
l>e  conclualve.  If  either  party  ahall  apply 
to  the  oourt  for  leave  to  adduoe  additional 
evidence,  and  ahall  ahow  to  the  aatiafaction 
of  the  court  that  aueh  addlticmal  evidence 
la  matarlal  and  that  there  were  reaaonable 
grounda  for  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence 
in  the  hearing  before  the  Commlaalon,  the 
court  may  order  such  additional  evidence  to 
be  taken  before  the  Conmilsalan  and  to  be 
adduced  upon  the  bearing  In  auch  manner 
and  upon  aueh  terraa  and  eondltiona  aa  to 
the  eourt  may  aeem  proper.  The  Commla- 
alon may  modlty  Ita  flndlnga  aa  to  the  facta 
by  reaaoa  of  the  additional  evidence  ao 
taken,  and  It  ahall  me  aueh  modified  or  new 
flndlnga,  wblolt.  If  aupportad  by  evMenee, 
ahan  ba  oandualva,  and  Ita  recommendation. 
If  any,  for  the  modlflcatlan  or  aatttng  aalde 
of  the  orlgthal  order.  Tha  Jurladlction  of  the 
eourt  ahall  be  exclualva  and  Ita  Judgment 
and  decree,  aflbmlng,  modifying,  or  aettlng 
aaMe,  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  order  ctf  the 
Commlaalon,  ahall  ba  final,  aubject  to  review 
by  tha  Supreme  Ooort  of  the  United  Statee 
upon  eartlorail  or  OMttltontloa  aa  provided 


m  aaetlona  aS9  and  MO  of  tha  Judicial  Code 
aa  amended  (38  UJS.O.  «46-847) . 

(b)  Tha  eommenoament  of  proeeedlags 
under  anbaactloai  (a)  aball  not,  unlaaa  apeelf- 
loaUy  ordered  by  the  court,  oparata  aa  a  atay 
of  the  Oommlaaion'a  order. 

i.iKrrATioK  or  Acnom 
Sac  14.  No  action  ahall  be  maintained  to 
enforce  any  liability  created  under  section 
10  or  11(3)  unleas  brought  within  three  yean 
after  the  discovery  of  the  untrue  statement 
or  the  omission,  or  after  such  discovery 
should  have  been  made  by  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  diligence,  or.  if  the  action  is  to 
enforce  a  liability  created  under  section 
11(1) .  unleaa  brought  within  three  years  arter 
the  violation  upon  which  it  is  baaed.  Is  ao 
event  shall  any  such  action  be  brought  to 
enforce  a  liability  created  under  section  10 
more  tlian  five  years  after  the  sale  of  all  th« 
Interests,  lots,  or  parcels  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  a  particular  offering  (other  than  any 
as  to  which  the  offering  has  been  with- 
drawn), or  under  section  11(3)  more  than 
five  yeara  after  the  sale. 

oomxAXT  anruiATioin  vom 

Sac.  15.  Any  condition,  stipulation,  or  pro- 
vision binding  any  person  acquiring  any  in- 
terest, lot,  or  parcel  In  a  subdivision  to  waive 
compliance  with  any  provision  of  this  title 
or  of  the  rulea  and  regulationa  of  the  Com- 
mlaalon shall  be  void. 

ADDrnoNAi,  axacxDixa 

Sac.  18.  The  rlghta  and  remedlea  provided 
by  thla  Act  ahall  be  In  addition  to  any  and 
aU  otbar  rigbta  and  remedlea  that  may  exist 
at  law  or  In  equity. 

nUtrSULKNT    nrT^tSTATK    T«AK8ACTIONS 

Sac.  17.  It  ahall  be  unlawful  for  any  devel- 
oper or  agent  in  the  offer  or  sale  or  lease  of 
any  Intereata,  lota,  or  parcels  in  any  subdlvi- 
alon  by  the  uae  of  any  means  or  instruments 
of  transportation  or  communication  In  Inter- 
state commerce  or  by  the  use  of  the  malls, 
dlrecUy  or  Indlrectiy — 

(a)  to  employ  any  device,  scheme,  or  arti- 
fice to  defraud,  or 

(b)  to  make  any  untrue  atatement  of  a 
material  fact  or  to  omit  to  state  a  nutertal 
fact  neceaaary  In  order  to  make  the  atate- 
menta made.  In  tha  light  of  the  drcum- 
ataitcee  under  which  they  ware  made,  not 
misleading,  or 

(o)  to  engage  In  any  transaction,  practice, 
or  course  of  business  which  operataa  or  would 
operate  aa  a  fraud  or  deceit  upon  the  In- 
veator. 

ntvaazmanom,  xMjowcnowa  am  psoaacu- 
now  or  omwaaa 

Sac.  18.  (a)  Whenever  It  ahall  appear  to 
the  Commlaelon  that  any  peraon  is  engaged 
or  about  to  engage  In  any  acta  or  practices 
which  cooatttuto  or  will  conatitute  a  vlola- 
tioa  of  tha  provlalons  of  this  Act,  or  of  any 
rule  or  regulation  preacrlbed  thereunder,  it 
may,  in  Ita  dlacretion,  bring  an  action  in  any 
district  oourt  ot  the  United  States,  or  the 
United  Statea  Dlatrlet  court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enjoin  such  acta  or  practices. 
and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  permanent  or 
temporary  Injunction  or  restraining  order 
ahan  be  granted  without  l>ond.  The  Com- 
mlaaloa may  tranamlt  such  evidence  as  may 
be  available  concerning  such  acta  or  prac- 
tices to  the  Attorney  General  who  may.  In 
hla  dlacretion,  matttute  the  appropriate 
criminal  prooeadtngs  under  thla  Act. 

(b)  The  Commlaalon  may.  In  Ita  discre- 
tion, make  aucb  Invaatlgationa  aa  It  deems 
neceaaary  to  determine  whether  any  person 
baa  violated  or  la  about  to  violate  any 
provlalcn  of  thla  titie  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion thereunder,  and  may  require  or  permit 
any  peraon  to  flia  with  It  a  atatement  la 
writing,  under  oath  or  otherwlaa  as  tba  Com- 
mlaalon ahall  dateRBlne,  aa  to  aU  the  facta 
and  rii«»iiiii|itaTiriaa  i.M.HKH>'"*"g  the  aiatter  to 
ba  lnv«rtlga««L   Tba  Oommlnlon  la  author- 
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iaed,  in  ito  discretion,  to  pul » lah  Information 
concerning  any  such  vlolal  Ibns,  and  to  in- 
vestigate any  facta,  conditions,  practices,  or 
matters  which  it  may  defin  necessary  or 
proper  to  aid  in  the  enticement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  In  tUe  prescribing  of 
rules  »xu\  regulations  thereunder,  or  in  secur- 
ing Information  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  recom- 
mending further  legislatloi|  concerning  the 
matters  to  which  this  title  ;<elatea. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  any  such  Investi- 
gation, or  any  other  proceMlng  under  thla 
titie,  any  member  of  the  Ccnimlsslon  or  any 
officer  designated  by  It  la  empowered  to  ad- 
minister oatha  and  afltmoations,  subpena 
witneaces,  compel  their  attendance,  take  evi- 
dence, and  require  the  prpduction  of  any 
books,  papers,  correspondebce,  memoran- 
dums, or  other  records  which  the  Commis- 
sion deems  relevant  or  material  to  the  in- 
quiry. Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  any  suchi  records  may  be 
required  from  any  place  in  Che  United  States 
or  any  State  at  any  designated  place  of 
hearing.  rj 

(d)  In  case  of  contumacy!  by,  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  to,  any  person,  the 
Commission  may  Invoke  the,  aid  of  any  court 
of  the  United  States  wlthinj  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  such  investlgaUonifr  proceeding  is 
carried  on,  or  where  such  ]Urson  resides  or 
carries  on  business,  in  requic^g  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,i  correspondence, 
memorandums,  and  othe^  recorda.  And 
such  court  may  issue  anj^rder  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  before  the  Commis- 
sion or  member  or  officer  designated  by  the 
Commission,  there  to  prodiioe  records,  if  so 
ordered,  or  to  give  testimony  touching  the 
matter  under  investigation  1  Or  in  question; 
and  any  fallitfe  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  jsuch  court  sis  a 
contempt  thereof.  All  process  in  any  such 
case  may  be  served  in  the  Judicial  district 
whereof  such  person  is  ad  inhabitant  or 
wherever  he  may  be  found.  lAny  person  who 
shall,  without  Just  cause,  Ijail  or  refuse  to 
attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any  lawful 
inquiry  or  to  produce  bootos,  papers,  cor- 
respondrace,  memorandums,  and  other  rec- 
ords. If  In  his  power  so  to  do.  in  obedience 
to  the  subpena  of  the  Conoihission,  ahall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  antt  upon  convic- 
tion, shall  be  subject  to  a  4tte  of  not  more 
than  tl.OOO  or  to  Imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(e)  No  person  shaU  be  e^tused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  ttom  producing 
books,  papers,  contracts,  a^vementa,  and 
other  records  and  documents  before  the 
CommlBslon,  or  In  obedience  to  the  subpena 
of  the  Commission  or  any  member  thereof 
or  any  officer  designated  by  itk  or  in  any  cause 
or  proceeding  Instituted  by  the  Commission, 
on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or  evi- 
dence, documentary  or  otherMlse  required  of 
nim  may  tend  to  incriminat^  thim  or  subject 
aim  to  a  penalty  or  forfeitufa;  but  no  indi- 
vidual shall  be  prosecuted  or  subject  to  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  o4  account  of  any 
transaction,  matter,  or  thlbg  concerning 
which  he  is  oompeUed,  after  {paving  claimed 
his  privilege  against  self-lifcMmlnatton,  to 
*tatify  or  produce  evidence,  tlooumentary  or 
otherwise,  except  that  such  indlvldiial  ao 
testifying  shall  not  be  exempit  from  prosecu- 
tion and  punishment  for  perjury  conunltted 
to  so  testifying.  n 

BMjaanOB  BT  OOltaCMBIOH 

Sac.  19.  All  hearings  shall  be  pubUo  and 
*»y  be  held  before  the  Commission  or  an 
<™oer  or  officers  of  the  Commission  dealg- 
hated  by  it,  and  appropriate  records  thereof 
■hau  be  kept.  I  { 

oifLawmi.  axFaaaxN  '^rro  wa 
Sac.  30.  Neither  the  fact  ta«t  the  registra- 
tion atatement  for  Intereata,  i  lota,  or  parceU 
to  a  aubdlvlalon  baa  been  fil^d  or  is  in  affect 
»"»  the  fact  that  a  stop  ordef  la  not  in  effect 
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with  respect  thereto  shall  be  deemed  a  find- 
ing by  the  Commlaalon  that  the  reglatration 
atatement  is  true  and  accurate  on  ita  face  or 
that  it  does  not  contain  an  untrue  statement 
of  fact  or  omit  to  state  a  material  fact,  or  be 
held  to  mean  that  the  Commlaalon  baa  In  any 
way  paased  upon  the  merita  of,  or  given  ap- 
proval to,  such  Interesta,  Iota,  or  parcels.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  to  make,  or  cause  to  be 
made,  to  any  prospective  purchaser  any  r^- 
resentotion  contrary  to  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

PXNALTma 
Sac.  31.  Any  person  who  wlllfuUy  vloUtea 
any  of  the  provlsimia  of  this  title,  or  the 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  there- 
under, or  any  person  who  wUlfully,  in  a 
registration  statement  filed  under  this  titie, 
makes  any  untrue  statement  of  a  material 
fact  or  omlta  to  state  any  material  fact  re- 
quired to  be  stated  therein  or  necessary  to 
make  the  atatementa  therein  not  misleading, 
shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than 
96,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both. 

RXTLMB.  XXOUI.ATIOM8,  Am  0X0X88 

Sxc.  23.  The  Commission  shall  have  au- 
thority from  time  to  time  to  make.  Issue, 
amend,  and  rescind  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  such  orders  as  are  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
and  powers  conferred  upon  the  Conunlsslon 
elsewhere  in  this  Act.  For  the  purpoae  of  ita 
rules  and  regulations  the  Conunlsslon  may 
classify  persons  and  matters  within  ita  Juiis- 
diotion  and  prescribe  different  requlrementa 
for  different  classes  of  persons  or  matters. 

JXTBxaDicnoN  or  ovrxNaxa  and  auira 
Sac.  23.  (a)  The  district  coiuts  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  com^  of 
any  territory,  and  the  United  States  District 
Covirt  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  offenses  and  violations  under 
this  title  and  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Commission  In  respect 
thereto,  and  concvurent  with  State  and  terri- 
torial courte,  of  all  sidta  in  equity  and  ac- 
tions at  law  brought  to  enforce  any  liability 
or  duty  created  by  this  title.  Any  such  suit 
or  action  may  be  brought  In  the  district 
wherein  the  defendant  is  found  ot  Is  an 
Inhabitant  or  transacta  business,  or  in  the 
district  where  the  offer  ot  sale  took  place.  If 
the  defendant  participated  therein,  and  |M'oc- 
ess  in  such  cases  may  be  served  in  any  other 
district  of  which  the  defendant  is  an  in- 
habitant or  wherever  the  defendant  may  be 
found.  Judgmenta  and  decrees  so  rendered 
shall  be  aubject  to  review  aa  provided  in 
aectiona  138  and  240  of  the  Judicial  Code, 
as  amended  (28  U.S.C.  225,  347).  No  caae 
arising  undw  this  titie  and  brought  in  any 
State  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  ahall 
be  removed  to  any  court  of  the  United 
Statee.  No  coeta  ahall  be  assessed  fOT  or 
agalnat  the  Commission  in  any  proceeding 
under  this  titie  brought  by  ot  against  it  In 
the  Supreme  Court  ot  such  other  courta. 


NOTICE  CX>NCERNINO  THE  NOMINA- 
TION8  BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

Marion  Mathlas  Hale,  of  Texas,  to  be 
IJJS.  marshal,  southern  district  of  Texas, 
term  of  4  years — reappointment. 

Robert  I.  Nash,  of  Texas,  to  be  UB. 
marshal,  northern  district  of  Texas, 
term  of  4  years^^reappointment. 

Tully  Reynolds,  of  Texaa.  to  be  UJB. 
marshal,  eastern  district  of  Texas,  term 
of  4  years — ^reappointment. 


Louis  C.  LaCour,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.8.  attorney,  eastern  district  of  Louisi- 
ana, term  of  4  years — reappointment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  the  above  nomina- 
tions to  lUe  with  the  committee,  in  writ- 
ing, on  or  before  Thursday,  June  16, 
1966,  any  r^>re8entations  or  objections 
they  may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intenticMi  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearings  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  rq^tMled 
that  on  today,  June  9,  1966,  he  present- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  2421.  An  act  to  authorize  the  adjust- 
ment Of  the  legislative  Jurladlction  exer- 
cised by  the  United  Statee  over  lands  within 
the  Colimxbta  River  at  the  mouth  project 
in  the  States  of  Waahington  and  Oregon;  and 

S.  2469.  An  act  amending  secUona  2  and 
4  of  the  act  approved  September  22,  1904 
(78  Stat.  990),  providing  for  an  Investigation 
and  study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  con~ 
struction  of  a  new  sea  level  canal  connect- 
ing the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 


U  THANT'S  COUNSEL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  people  have  every  reason 
to  be  distressed  over  the  intensity  of  the 
civil  war  in  which  this  administration 
has  involved  us  in  Vietnam.  Recent 
events  point  up  the  terrible  extension  of 
this  fighting  and  slaughter  which  has 
been  going  on  for  years  in  Vietnam.  The 
immolation  of  Buddhists  in  the  insurrec- 
tion and  revolt  against  Prime  Minister 
Ky  is  becoming  increasingly  terrifying. 

It  seems  unfortunate  now  that  at 
Honolulu  our  President  embraced  Ky. 
Very  definitely,  when  Ky  talks  of  bring- 
ing democracy  to  South  Vietnam,  his 
record  is  very  much  against  his  state- 
maits.  It  has  been  a  year  since  10  g»i- 
erals,  in  a  coup,  overturned  the  civilian 
government  at  Saigon  and  Installed  Ky 
as  Prime  Minister.  Instead  of  carrying 
out  land  reforms  which  had  been  in- 
augurated some  years  previously,  this 
militarist  regime  has  canceled  what  lit- 
tle progress  has  been  made. 

Vietnam  is  of  no  strategic  or  economic 
importance  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.  Yet,  our  Involvement  there  with 
armed  forces  of  more  than  300,000  men 
has  turned  this  Vietnam  civil  war  into 
an  American  war.  The  growing  inten- 
sity is  terrifying.  We  should  embrace 
and  not  reject  efforts  made  by  T3U.  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thant  to  bring  about 
an  armistice. 

When  Prime  Minister  Ky  talks  about 
elections  in  South  Vietnam,  he  is  in  fact 
not  talking  about  fair  elections.  It  is  re- 
ported that  a  condition  laid  down  is  that 
no  member  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  may  vote.  Also,  he  has  laid  down 
the  condition  that  no  neutralist  may 
vote.  He  Is  rigging  the  elections  before 
making  any  definite  plans  for  such  elec- 
tions. The  International  Control  Com- 
mission, consisting  of  r^resentatives  of 
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Pcdand.  iDdla.  and  Caaaila.  aefc  op  t&  the 
Ocsieva  •creamcoti.  !■  witlHiai  a  doubt 
the  bMt  bo&r  to  auperrlse  any  etectkniB 
tt  tbey  are  wUllnc  to  undertake  the  task. 

In  the  eeareh  for  peaee  «•  ihoiikl  atik. 
Immedtate  deeacalitlop  at  the  war.  Oar 
flnt  step  rikofold  be  to  halt  the  bomUncs 
of  North  Vietnam  and  to  offer  to  ne«o- 
tlato  for  aetUwnent  If  letatecntatlyBB  of 
Hanot  acree  to  ennidder  a  conference  on 
the  baala  that  delecatea  teii«eeeottng  the 
four  parttee  faiTolved  In  thla  Vietnam 
dvll  war  partldpato.  There  should  be 
no  objection  on  our  pcut  for  the  Hanoi 
and  Saigon  soremmenta  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  same  number  of  delegates 
and  these  delegates  to  meet  with  en  Iden- 
tteal  number  of  delegates  representing 
the  Vleteoog.  or  National  liberation 
Front,  and  the  Ublted  States.  Such  a 
conference  should  be  arranged  to  con- 
vene In  some  Asiatic  dty. 

Without  a  doubt,  no  armistice  agree- 
ment eould  be  suoceasful  and  binding 
eaoept  with  the  support  of  International 
guarantees  throoih  the  reeonTcnlng  of 
the  Genera  conference  or  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  International  Control 
Commission.  A  drawback,  perhaps,  to 
having  intomational  guarantees  super- 
vised through  the  United  Nations  Is  that 
to  this  good  hour  Communist  China  has 
not  been  admitted  Into  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

This  administration  certainly  should 
take  the  tnltlattve  In  sounding  out  lead- 
ers of  Asiatic  nations  regarding  some 
zeaUstle  method  of  ending  this  Uood- 
died.  For  eveiy  Vletoong  irbo  has  been 
kmed  and  for  every  scddler  of  the  so- 
called  friendly  forces  of  Vietnam.  ARVN, 
tmdoobtedly  more  dviliane  men,  wom- 
en, and  ddldren — have  been  killed,  many 
bgr  oar  napalm  bombtog.  it  has  been 
estimated  that  four  times  as  many  d- 
vUlana  have  had  their  lives  snoffed  out 
than  combat  soldiers  In  the  course  of 
this  Ughttng.  U  Tluuit's  oounsd  should 
be  ftoUowed  by  our  leaders.  If  It  Is  fol- 
lowed It  seems  probaMe  that  the  tragic 
depopulation  of  Vietnam  and  loss  of 
American  Uves  will  be  brought  to  an 
end.  Let  us  hope  that  soeh  a  conference 
win  reaolt  tai  the  neatraUsatlon  of  Viet- 
nam and  bring  tranqolilty  to  southeast 
Asia.  Utafartanatdy,  tt  has  been  re- 
jected In  the  past. 

His  simple  troth  Is  entirely  different 
than  the  propaganda  which  has  been 
IM to tha Amsrlean people.  Inthlscm- 
weetton.  X  a4c  unanimous  consent  that 
a  reesBt  edttortal  In  the  St  Louis  Post- 
Dlqwteh  cntttlad  *n7  Thantls  CboiMd" 
be  printed  in  the  Raooia  at  tUs  point. 

TlierB  beinc  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Iftom  th*  St.  XiOuU  Post-Dispfttcli] 
n  nun's  OovMma. 

Itutlt.  u  V  nuuit  QUO*  nil—  nil,  to  oo*  at 
tb«  lint  vlottDM  of  var.  Ola  woRto  wm«  ooa- 
nnMd  coos  agatn  tbls  wMk  m  a«a«tary  of 


What  to  Um  Umpto  tntht  It  to  that  ttte 
Admlntotrttlaa  apvaad  pMfia  talk  ftaton  n- 
peat«Uy  In  »•«  and  tflSB.  It  to  that  XT 
Tliaatni  own  aftata  to  anaaga  taUs  hvn 
boan  npaatadly  and  rooghly  rsjaetad.  It  u 
that  whUa  pobltolv  taklag  no  rtitoa  In  South 
Vtot  Mam's  poUtleal  tunaotl  tha  AdmintoAn- 
tlon  has  thrown  evary  zaaourea  Into  tha  nn- 
dmovar  aupport  ot  a  Saigon  military  Junta 
whoaa  flzst  artteto  at  tatth  to  an  utter  rajac- 
tton  of  paaoa  nagotlatloaa.  It  to  that  while 
paying  Ilp-aerrloa  to  U  Thanfs  "prayar  and 
wtoh"  the  Admintotratloa  otoatlnateiy  refuaea 
to  bead  XJ  llumt'a  realtotle  counsel  on  the 
atapa  naoeaaary  to  make  paaoa. 

The  Seeratary  Oeneral  of  the  T7N  renewed 
that  oounaal  In  hto  moving  address  to  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  thto  week. 
IClUtary  methods,  be  said,  will  not  reaton 
paaoa;  Prealdent  Johnson  onoe  agreed  with 
that.  'This  war  must  be  stomMd."  said  U 
Thant,  "on  the  Initiative  of  the  partlclpanta. 
laat  It  get  out  of  band."  And  he  repeated 
what  ha  has  often  said,  that  the  naoeaaary 
condltlona  for  peace  Include  a  return  to  the 
Geneva  agreements,  which  were  based  on  the 
prlndpto  of  military  neutrallflatlon  of  aU 
Viet  Ham;  a  prtor  aeallng  down  of  miutary 
oparatloQa  (whloh  would  Include  an  and  to 
tha  homWng  of  North  Vlat  Nam);  and  an 
agraamant  to  negotlata  with  tha  aotoal  oom- 
bataata— In  other  wonto,  tha  Natloiua  Ubw- 
atlan  Mont  aa  w«U  aa  North  Viet  Nam. 

Tbaaa  atapa  ara  raaaonable  If  paaoa  to  gan- 
ulnaly  tha  objaetlva.  So  long  aa  tha  Dnlted 
SUtaa  rajaeta  U  Thaafa  oounaal.  wtil^  •■- 
praasee  tha  ormaclanca  of  tha  world  orgaal- 
aatlon  to  which  w«  so  often  pay  varbal  trib- 
ute, our  verbal  raltaratlon  of  peaoKtul  Intan- 
tlona  will  fall  on  imbellevlng  eara  through- 
out tha  woitd. 

SooM  Americana,  in  bitter  frustration,  feel 
tliat  tha  atranda  of  history  have  become  eo 
hopalaady  entangled  that  nothing  can  now 
ba  dona  to  unravel  an  unwanted  war.  Thto 
aaama  fdauslbto  only  In  the  context  of  the 
Admtniatratlop'B  praaent  poUcy,  which  to  to 
baok  tha  Ky  govammant's  violent  auppraa- 
itoB  of  popular  yaaniings  for  peace  and  to 
ooDtlnua  aaoalatton  of  tha  war. 

If  tha  baalc  dadaion  were  made  to  aeoept 
a  nagottoted  aatttammt  Instead  of  diaataig 
tha  lUuahm  of  military  vtottny;  if  we  sup- 
ported tha  Vlat  N*meaa  foroea  that  favor 
raooooUtatlon,  rather  than  an  armed  dleta- 
torahlp  whteh  oppoasa  it;  if  wa  adopted  as 
our  pollay  tha  aatobltohmant  of  a  com- 
prooUaa,  aaotral  fovammant  permitting  our 
ultiaata  withdrawal.  ti»ta«l  of  toying  to 
aataliltoh  aa  aatl-Oommuniat  govarament 
that  oouM  only  aadat  under  oar  parmaaaBt 
mmtary  p(otaetto»-4B  thU  oontext.  many 
doota  to  peace  aad  medUtlon  would  open. 

Mo  vital  aatloaal  tntonat  of  ouia  keapa 
tha  doow  oioaad.  It  to  prMa  aad  arragaaea 
aad  lUartoi»— the  mu*m  that  wa  ai«  an- 
gagad  ta  a  holy  Idaologloal  war.  V  IHaat  to 
light  ta  aaylng  that  tha  aombar  ooaraa  of 
avaata  has  protaably  Mt  to  tha  Viet  Nameae 
paopla  no  Ideology  at  aU  aoeapt  a  paaslon  for 
national  identity  or  even  survival.  Ha  to 
right  in  saying  that  no  govammmt  or  peo- 
ple to  "Ukaly  to  loae  la  atatora  or  dignity  or 
worldly  advantage"  from  oftwi'^g  to  terms 
with  ttaa  world  la  whldi  wa  actually  Uve. 
He  to  right  in  calling  upon  tboaa  who  have 
the  power  and  tha  raspoaaibUity  "to  aaaroh 
objaetlvaly  aad  without  rancor  for  warn  to 
•ad  tMa  htotatte  ' 


RESIDUAL  OIL  QUOTAS 
Mr.  FAfflOU.  ifr.  PresMent.  I  am 
in  recdpt  e(  a  lattsr  tram  the  New  Stag- 
land  Ooundl  under  date  of  May  SI.  1M6. 
which  I  thhik  will  be  of  conrideraUe 
Interest  to  my  faOow'Senatons  who  hove 
been  concmnad  with  the  realdaal  oil 


The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Ths  Maw  XmiLAira  Couhcil. 
WasMnffton,  P.C,  Vay  31.  IHt. 
Hon.  Joaw  O.  Pssroaa. 
V£.  Senate. 

New  Senate  Office  BuOdtng. 
Wiuhtnifton,  DX3. 

DsAS  SBfAToa  PASToax:  Tou  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  directly  aa  a  result 
of  your  efforta  In  securing  removal  ai  resid- 
ual oU  (juotaa  last  month,  the  cost  of  resid- 
ual oil  to  the  consumer  in  New  England  has 
been  restored  to  normal  levels. 

Quotations  last  week  were  down  36  cents 
a  barrel  from  the  period  Immediately  be- 
fore quotas  were  removed.  There  to  now 
little,  if  any,  difference  between  the  world 
market  price  and  the  price  charged  to  the 
New  Xngiand  consumer.  In  other  words, 
the  premium  which  the  controls  and  the 
ticket  system  had  added  to  the  price  of  oil 
has  disappeared. 

It  was  our  contention  wfalto  the  rigid 
quotas  were  in  existence  that  the  New 
England  constmier  was  paying  at  least  a  30 
cent  per  barrel  premium  because  of  the 
oontrtds.  It  would  appear  that  thto  was  a 
eonaervative  estimate.  Baaed  upon  our  ex- 
perience with  what  haa  happened  over  the 
paat  aeveral  weAs,  it  to  reaaonable  to  pro- 
ject that  New  Bngland  consumers  will  be 
aavad  over  SSO  million  thto  year  alone. 

Tou  certainly  have  reason  to  be  proud  ot 
thto  accompliahment. 

Beet  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OOLSOX. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  credit  belongs 
to  me.  I  do  not  think  that  this  credit 
belongs  to  any  group  of  individuals.  I 
think  it  t>eIongs  to  everyone  who  hs> 
been  in  this  fight,  particularly  the  Sec- 
retaty  of  the  Interior,  Stewart  Udall, 
who  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  this 
crusade,  and  his  brilliant  assistant,  J. 
Corddl  Moore,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  said  right  along 
that  if  this  arUflcial  system  of  distribu- 
tion of  tickets  was  reckoned  with  then 
the  price  would  go  down  for  the  con- 
sumer. That  is  exactly  what  hi^ipened, 
and  this  is  satisfying  and  encouraging 
news.  I  wish  to  compliment  everyone 
who  had  anyttilng  to  do  with  It. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Youxo  of  Ohio  as- 
sumed the  chair.) 


June  9y  1966 


yeara. 


FOREiaN      AID      FROORAMS— AD- 
DRESS BY  HON.  KUOENE  BLACK 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  June  3, 
the  Honorable  Eugene  Blade  delivered 
the  commencement  address  at  Wellesley 
College. 

It  carried  a  proposal  which.  I  think, 
should  be  considered  most  seriously  by 
theCongreas. 

Mr.  Black  called  attention  to  the  fsct> 
that  the  State  Department  has  now  be- 
come an  operating  body  to  such  an  extent 
that  ite  policy  developing  fundlons  have 
become  seriously  inxpn&ired. 

He  polnte  out  the  competitive  situation 
whldi  exists  among  UJ3.  agendas 
which  deal  In  f ordgn  aid  programs 
and  other  affalra. 

As  a  remedy — or  at  least  a  partial  rem- 
edy—be augvasts  that  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams ba  conducted  to  a  gzoater  extent 
through  private  ohanneis,  aaeh  as  foun- 
dations, univordtlas,  and  eroa  private 
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Although  I  realize  thUt  hazards  are  in- 
volved in  turning  over  our  foreign  aid 
<q;>eratlons  to  private  otmcems,  to  which 
public  funds  wotild  be  contributed,  yet, 
I  have  long  observed  l&^at  these  private 
and  nonprofit  institutions  have  per- 
formed infinitely  more  efflcienUy  than 
our  Government  agencies,  often  oper- 
ated by  well-meaning*. ,  but  unqualified 
personnel.  I 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr. 
Black's  address  is  in  keeping  with  the 
tliinking  of  the  White  House  and  I 
strongly  recommend  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  read  this  viary  practical  sug- 


gested approach  and 
atwutit. 

I  ask  unanimous 
Black's  address  be  p: 
at  tliis  point 

There  being  no  obj 
was  ordered  to  be  prln 
as  follows: 


in  do  something 

nsent  that  Mr. 
in  the  RccoRo 

ion.  the  address 
in  the  RicoKo. 


COMMXNcnairr   AooaxasL    Wellcblkt    Col- 

IXQX,    BT    EUGKNa    B.    BiACK,    SPICIAI.    A»- 

visEB    TO    THa   Paasn^iT   ok    Southkastt 

ASU    EcOIfOSOC   AMD   80()IAL   DXV&OPICXNT, 

WixuaBLiT,  Uass.,  JuMij  %,  1986 

Miss  Clapp.  Members  |  Of  the  Board  of 
Trtistees,  Ladlea  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Faculty,  Ladles  of  the  GraCxiating  Class,  dto- 
tinguished  guests  and  alumnae.  .  .  . 

Miss  Clapp's  career  provides  me  with  an 
admirable  launching  pad  for  my  subject  to- 
day. As  a  scholar,  she  rpsturected  for  pos- 
terity a  fascinating  flgura  from  our  political 
and  diplomatic  history— John  Blgelow.  As 
an  administrator,  she  add^d  to  the  lustre  of 
excellence  which  to  attac^^d  to  the  name  of 
of  this  coUege.  And  now;  she  has  found  the 
courage  to  make  a  third  career  as  president 
of  a  still-new  college  Inj  India — a  coimtry 
where  men  are,  and  havp  been,  rather  less 
nervous  about  women's  ffehta  than  In  the 
coimtrles  In  the  west.  Hare  is  accomplish- 
ment. I 

Mlas  Clapp's  career.  In  |  way.  paraUeU  the 
history  of  our  nation  in  htr  lifetime.  In  the 
depression  we  examined  critically  the  basic 
premises  of  our  society  as  we  had  not  done 
since  the  Civil  War.    And|  »re  found  premtoea 

wanting    and    set    out    Ita    change   them 

partly  by  experimenting  v»lth  new  forms  of 
social  leglslaUon  which  are  still  evolving, 
and  partly  by  looking  Inirerd  and  discover- 
ing new  sourcee  of  stretifeth  and  example 
from  our  past.  During  ^<SaXA  War  n  we  be- 
came  managers  of  tha  affUrs  of  most  of  the 
world— making  dectoiona, 
facture  tha  atom  bomb, 
any  posslbUity  of  lnnoc( 
^th  other  natlona.  Ai^  .....^  ^„  „„<,  „! 
World  War  n,  In  the  prooess  of  developing 
our  style  aa  a  world  power,  we  have  coma  to 
atend  the  ancient  art  of|  diplomacy  to  em- 
orace  a  broader  range  of!  activity  than  has 
ever  been  attempted  by  a,  great  nation  m 
the  paat.  And  It  to  diplomacy— the  art  of 
getting  along  with  other  naUona— to  which 
I  want  to  address  myself.  ' ' 

It  to  as  a  nation  of  buUi|ars  and  doers  that 
we  have  approached  the  ttoblems  of  diplo- 
macy since  World  War  l£  Perhapa  we  can 
■ay  It  all  started  with  a  cplnmancement  ad- 
dress deUvered  by  Secretary  of  ,'3Ute  George 
Marshall  at  a  "coUege  fqr  young  men"  In 
these  parts— an  address  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Marshall  Plan,  since  that  day  the 
activities  which  have  gonei  on  imder  the  tent 
^our  dlgomacy  have  ^^panded  steadily, 
resident  Truman's  f  amoxia  Point  Ptour  lead 
to  a  more  or  less  perman^t  foreign  aid  pro- 
^m.  and  to  the  PaaceTfcorpa.  President 
Msenhowar'B  alllancaa  to  ^otect  weak  and 
threatened  nations  on  tlU  borders  of  the 
oommmitot  empires,  were  Jbllowed  by  Presl- 
dent  Kennedya   Alliance  jfor   Prograsfr-to 


4uch  as  to  manu- 
1  forever  ended 
In  our  relations 
since  the  end  of 


help  our  neighbors  to  the  South  help  them- 
selvea  achtove  modem  living  atandaida.  We 
have  undertaken  to  tell  America's  many 
stories  abroad  through  a  vast  agency  of  our 
government,  and  brought  to  our  ahorea 
thousands  of  students  and  leadera  from 
other  landa.  Our  negotiations  with  other 
nations  have  been  more  ambitious  than  any 
ever  before  attempted — negotiations  which 
range  from  a  desperate  search  for  some  con- 
troto  on  the  spread  of  armaments  to  build- 
ing a  foundation  of  tow  Into  our  exploration 
of  outer  space. 

Diplomacy  in  our  time  haa  become  a  re- 
flection of  our  energies,  our  enthuslaama 
and  our  courage — an  often  formlees  agglom- 
eration of  activities,  carried  on  with  a  candor 
that  would  have  shocked  Machlavelli  and 
been  the  despair  of  Mettemich  and  Tally, 
rand.  But  even  If  we  had  not  achieved  so 
very  much  in  world  affairs  over  the  past 
twenty  years,  we  had  Uttle  choice  but  to 
carry  our  native  Impulses  Into  our  diplo- 
macy; we  could  never  have  agreed  among  our- 
selves to  follow  any  other  course. 

Writing  ia.  Foreign  Affairs  magazine  laat 
year,  the  provost  of  Columbia  University. 
Jacques  Barzun,  described  the  strength  of 
our  national  character  in  world  affairs  thto 
way:  "We  are",  he  wrote,  the  most  unassum- 
ing, unclassified,  mtocellaneous  .  .  .  people 
(who  ever  made  up  a  great  nation)  . . .  What 
masquerades  as  our  imperialism  to  (our  fasci- 
nation with  acompllshment,  with  building 
things)."  And,  as  Barzun  goes  on  to  say, 
those  who  Interpret  our  enthusiasms  as  groas 
materlaltom  are  gravely  wrong.  We  are  a 
nation,  lie  observes,  "whose  citizens  seek 
popularity  (In  world  affairs)  more  than  any 
other  kind  of  success."  We  like  to  believe 
that  our  society  represents  what  much  of  the 
reet  of  the  world  will  be  like  In  the  future,  U 
only  we  do  not  destroy  ourselves  In  the  mean- 
tlpae.  And  In  a  way  we  are  probably  right — 
for  what  passes  for  commonplace  tastea  here 
today  wUl  be  commonplace  tastes  elsewhere 
tomorrow — as  we  see  happening  on  a  grand 
Bcale  already  in  Western  Europe.  Further, 
more,  much  of  what  we  would  accompllah 
in  the  world  can  be  aooompUahed  in  large 
part  by  energy  and  technical  akllto  alone. 
Again,  aa  Barsun  wrltea.  "It  to  remarkable 
that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  need  of  inteUectual 
or  political  syatema  to  set  up  power  plants  or 
to  get  rid  of  malaria." 

We  have,  since  World  War  n,  developed 
the  beginnings  of  our  own  diplomatic  style 
as  a  great  world  power.  It  to  a  style  dto- 
tlngutohed  for  Its  courage  and  its  confidence. 
Still,  one  does  not  have  to  Join  the  ranka  of 
the  profeaalonal  critics  of  foreign  policy  to 
acknowledge  that  ovir  style  to  still  not  fully 
developed.  In  adding  to  traditional  diplo- 
macy those  many  manlfestationa  of  our  beet 
imputoes,  we  have  not  devlaed  either  a  sub- 
stitute for,  or  a  modem  Interpretation  of, 
the  more  traditional  concerns  of  that  art. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  do  away  with 
the  hard  business  of  routine,  political  nego- 
tUtlon  among  governmenU  on  which  the 
preservation  of  world  peace  must  depend. 
We  have  not  yet  fully  graxptA  the  fact  that, 
in  diplomacy.  It  to  not  the  wisdom  of  our 
advice  and  policy  that  counts,  but  our  ability 
to  persuade  others  to  accept  wise  advice  and 
policy.  And  to  do  thto  we  must  develop  a 
much  better  understanding  than  we  now 
have  ot  how  others  see  tbenuelves  in  the 
world.  For  without  such  an  understand- 
Ing,  we  cannot  expect  to  be  very  effective  In 
our  negotiations — despite  all  our  good  works 
and  despite  our  protestations  that  our  mo- 
tives are  disinterested. 

It  to  only  as  we  understand  better  how 
others  see  themselves  that  our  d^lomatic 
style  will  be  more  effective  in  the  future. 
We  are  no  longer  the  all-powerful  victor  in 
a  world  devastated  by  war.  We  can  no 
longer  get  by,  even  with  our  ataunchest 
friends,  by  assigning  rolee  to  them  in  ad- 
ventures in  which  we  take  a  common  Interest 


for  granted.  While  we  are  atlll  Incompa- 
rably atrong,  we  have  to  learn  to  combine 
strength  with  an  ability  to  "parley"  aa 
Churchill  used  to  say.  We  have  to  loam  to 
let  others  share  in  the  making  of  dectoiona 
which  affect  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
world — their  world  as  well  as  oura.  Perhapa 
moat  Important,  when  we  advocate  change — 
even  where  change  to  deq;>erately  needed  for 
the  welfare  of  peopto  and  the  malntenanco 
of  peace — ^we  must  accept  the  fact  that  we 
will  appear  to  othera  in  an  aggreaaive  rede. 
Given  our  great  power,  we  should  not  expect 
oiur  official  presence  to  make  us  popular.  AU 
these  facta  are  bound  to  test  our  enthuslaam 
and  our  zeal  for  accompUshment  In  the  fu- 
ture as  diplomacy  haa  not  tested  us  before. 

I  have  vtolted  Southeast  Aala  twice  In  tha 
past  year  and  let  me  illuatrate  in  a  very  gen- 
eral way  how  these  facts  seem  to  apply  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  Bow  do  tha  incradl- 
bly  varied  people  there  see  themselves  today; 
how  do  they  see  us  who  have  H'^'Hnir  ao  in- 
timately Involved  In  their  future? 

One  need  only  vtolt  cltias  like  Rawgy^  mmI 
Singapore  and  Manila  to  see  for  oneself  how 
many  of  the  material  trappings  of  life,  com- 
monplace to  us,  are  beooming  oommtmplaoa 
there  too.  In  theee  cltlea  ona  cannot  help 
but  feel  a  ferment  of  dealre  for  tha  fruita  of 
modem  life,  nor  fall  to  appreoUte  how  much 
of  that  dealre  to  due  to  the  Impact  of  waatem 
achlevementa.  And,  of  course,  it  to  thoao 
who  have  had  closeat  contact  with  western 
ways  and  western  eduoatloQ — particularly 
studenta  and  government  leaders — who  want 
change  most  and  who  are  moat  Impatient 
with  the  hablto  and  attitudes  of  their  ooun- 
trymen  which  atand  in  the  way  of  change. 

But,  I  think  it  to  a  grievous  mistake  to 
conclude  from  these  limited  obaervatlona 
either  that  there  to  any  wideapread  under- 
standing of  what  change  involvaa  or  that 
there  to  any  wldaqiread  dealre  among  tlieaa 
people  to  modal  themaelvea  on  our  own  eco- 
nomic and  social  inaUtutiona.  We  under- 
stand much  too  little  about  them  to  baae  our 
pcdldea  on  slmpto  generallaatlona. 

Our  culture,  our  heritage  Infuaaa  each  new 
generaUon  with  great  antldpatldna  and  ex- 
pectations about  the  future — about  the  new 
things  the  future  will  bring.  We  have  a 
"revolution  of  rising  axpectationB"  built  into 
our  cult«u«,  if  you  wlU.  Bat  thto  to  true  of 
none  of  the  older  culturea  of  the  workl.  To 
the  mlUlons  who  stUl  live  acoordlng  to  the 
ancient,  and  often  very  oomfortable,  tradi- 
tions of  Hinduism.  Buddhlan.  and  Confu- 
danlsm.  the  prospect  of  change  still  \isuaUy 
excites  more  fear  than  enthualaam.  And  the 
advocates  of  change  are  mtieh  nuire  likely  to 
be  feared  than  welcomed.  TTito  we  should 
understand.  For  what  baa  happened  to  these 
people  to  that  they  have  lost  their  traditional 
expectatlooa,  and  tbair  eiq>enenoe  haa  not 
led  them  to  any  tolerable  substttute.  The 
peace  of  their  traditions  has  been  shattered 
by  the  Impact  of  the  population  exploalon 
and  by  the  mulUple  Intrualons  of  foreign 
r\Uers,  foreign  commerce  and  foreign  wars. 
They  may  sense  the  poaalblllty  of  a  better 

life,  but  we  are  courting  disillusionment If 

not  worse — if  we  UUnk  we  can  numiputote 
the  social  and  economic  probtems  of  these 
sodetlfls  with  a  proapect  of  practical  achieve- 
ment comparable  to  the  prospect  we  have 
in  manlptitoting  our  affalra  here  at  home. 

The  peoide  of  Southeast  Aato,  far  more  than 
we  were  even  in  oar  frontier  days,  ara  proud 
of  their  place  In  the  sun  and  have  been 
taught  by  axpertenoe  to  be  auaplcions  of  all 
outaldara.  Even  today  in  moat  of  AaU  and 
Africa  loyalty  does  not  often  extend  beyond 
the  village  or  tha  provtnoe  to  emhraoa  na- 
tiohal  governments  much  leaa  to  embrace 
what  wa  wouM  caU  a  nepeet  for  tha  ml*  of 
Uw.  National  government  appears  to  mil- 
lions Btin  aa  the  outsider,  or  at  best  as  the 
temporary  rallying  point  for  thoee  tmltad 
only  by  resentment  and  animosity  against 
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real  or  Utuigliied  aubjugktlon  In  th«  put. 
And  why  ahoold  we  be  rarprtaed?  XTntU  re- 
cently Koremment  bma  bMn  tbe  proHno*  of 
the  foreigner  m  moat  of  theae  places.  Juat  •• 
the  "Avenue  num"  m»  once  f«lr  game  In  the 
hills  at  AppAlaehl*.  so  all  gOTemment,  out- 
side the  ilUage  or  the  province,  la  fair  game 
for  mUllona  In  Asia  and  Africa  today. 

It  swams  to  me  the  real  threat  of  Commu- 
nist China,  with  its  atom  bomb  and  Its  vast 
populatloa.  la  grounded  In  the  fact  that  Ifaol 
gOTcmment  la  tbe  first  since  the  fall  of  the 
Manchua  to  eatabUsh  Its  authority  through- 
out mainland  China.  And  we  know  so  Uttle 
about  how  this  came  to  pass.  If  It  did  not. 
perhaps  antaU  converting  the  mssses  to  com- 
munism, as  communist  propagandists  would 
have  ua  baileve.  It  did.  It  seMna,  Involve 
overcoming  much  traditional  fear  and  hatred 
of  remote  government.  And  it  did  Involve 
making  good  the  promise  of  some  material 
Improvement.  Our  diplomacy  In  the  future 
la  going  to  have  to  accept  these  facts  and, 
next  to  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  among 
nations,  theae  are  probably  the  hardest  facts 
your  generation  will  have  to  llva  with. 

We  know  that  to  escape  the  predicament  of 
their  poTSi  ty  and  to  survive  In  the  modem 
wocM  the  people  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  going 
to  have  to  Increase  their  productivity — with 
aU  the  ohangea  In  hablto  and  attltudea 
which  that  awkward  exhortation  Implies. 
MObody  knows  this  better  than  those  leaders 
In  Asia  and  Africa  who  are  desiierately  trying 
to  pfovlde  seme  esc^>e.  Tet  the  word  "pro- 
ductivity*' commanda  little  meaning  or 
understanding  In  these  parts  of  the  world. 
Tlie  rude  and  Imparaonal  dlsclpllnee  of  mod- 
em factory  and  farm  life  are  no  welcome 
altamatlva  to  the  personal  secortty  that  used 
to  ba  provided  In  a  traditional  life  on  the 
land  or  In  an  Inherited  trade.  In  these  cir- 
eumstanoea  to  Imply  that  a  "revolution  of 
rising  expeotatlona"  exists  here  and  now 
among  the  populations  of  Asia  and  Africa 
doaa  harm  to  our  understanding  of  how  thesa 
psopla  see  themselves. 

Ths  Impact  of  our  heritage  on  these  people 
is  profound;  our  Involvement  In  their  future 
Is  Inavltabls  and  Irreversible.  But  little  in 
our  axperlenoe  or  In  the  experience  of  oth- 
er western — Including  Communist — nations 
provtdsa  reliable  guidance  about  the  course 
which  thalr  eunaat  traaaformatton  wUI  take. 
Only  aa  we  learn  mora  about  them  will  we 
ba  able  to  axart  a  more  constructive  Influence 
and  offer  aMta  effective  help. 

It  U  for  theee  kinds  of  reasons  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  in  your  time  Is  going  to 
depend,  aa  much  aa  anything,  on  a  diplomacy 
which  la  Informed  by  a  much  greater  knowl- 
adga  than  we  now  have  about  how  others  sea 
thsmsalvas.  It  U  lack  at  such  knowledgs 
whieb  flaws  our  dlplomatlo  style  today — ^not, 
I  think.  Inwrillfiant  gencroalty.  not  a  lack  ct 
Imagination,  not  aa  tmwUUngness  to  use  our 
power,  and  not.  I  think,  an  arrogant  use  of 
our  power.  But  our  lade  of  knowledge  about 
bow  others  Uva  Is  a  solous  shortcoming,  and 
otia  which  I  think  abould  inhibit  oxu'  official 
actlona  more  than  It  doea. 

It  may  be  unbecoming  for  a  commence- 
ment apaakar  to  urge  on  a  graduating  olaaa 
a  Uttla  laaa  enthusiasm,  a  Uttle  leea  activlam. 
than  thoae  who  want  before,  yet  I  am  oon- 
strainad  to  do  Just  that  as  far  as  oflBdal 
(Uplomaey  ia  ooncsmad.  If  I  wars  to  make 
ooa  ganaral  reoommaadatlon  to  you.  it  would 
ba  to  look  on  diplomacy  more  as  a  professloa. 
and  lass  aa  a  bustnsss.  It  la  a  matter  of 
style.  If  you  will — how  we  do  thin^i.  not  Juat 
what  we  da  Uuch  of  the  substance  of 
dlpkNnaoy  is  style. 

Tbday,  aa  a  reeutt  of  our  period  of  un- 
ohallongad  power  attar  World  War  II.  tbe 
diplomat  at  homa  and  abroad  apanda  mere 
tima  bsing  a  manager  and  an  administrator 
than  ha  spanda  nourtabing  the  knowladge 
and  skills  nsceasary  to  ba  a  good  poUtlcal 
analyst  and  advlaor,  and  a  good  advocate  of 
our  Intercats.    The  labor  of  diplomacy  baa 


become  so  subdivided  with  oOtcial  programs 
and  official  aetivltlss,  which  compete  for  the 
time  and  attentton  of  diplomats,  that  the 
profeaelonal  num  often  takea  a  back  seat 
In  favor  of  the  administrator.  This  is  a 
dangerous  situation.  Becaxise  our  diplamacy 
has  come  to  embrace  so  much  official  buai- 
nass,  we  are  too  often  surprised  by  events  in 
the  world  which  should  not  surprise  us.  We 
are  too  often  forced  to  take  action  in  hiitn 
action  which  we  might  not  have  taken  had 
our  diplomatic  machinery  been  working  more 
professionally.  We  tend  to  substitute  "crisis 
management"  for  diplomacy  simply  because 
It  seems  so  dlfflctilt  to  do  all  we  want  in  the 
world  and  at  the  same  time  take  into  aoooimt 
how  others  see  their  Interests  and  are  likely 
to  react  to  otir  initiatives. 

We  need  to  reecue  the  art  of  diplomacy 
from  this  dilemma.  Without  diminishing 
our  help  or  aurrenderlng  tbe  Initiative,  we 
n«e<l  to  relieve  the  diplomat  from  some  of  his 
newly-acquired  administrative  dutlea  to  al- 
low him  to  cultivate  better  his  professional 
skills.  And  one  way  to  do  tills  is  to  try  to  do 
more  through  regional  and  International 
organizations  abroad  and  private  or  non- 
governmental organizations  at  home — and 
rather  lees  through  official  agendee  of  our 
government.  I  know  President  JOhnacm  la 
thinking  along  these  lines.  The  leaders  of 
American  buslnees  and  American  education 
should  put  on  their  thinking  cape  to  see  how 
they  can  help  him. 

It  is  not  the  activities  themselves  I  ques- 
tion. It  Is  the  degree  of  official  management 
and  of  official  responsibility  In  the  oonduet 
of  foreign  operationa  wliich  I  wovQd  mod«r- 
ate.  For  example,  we  should  acknowledge, 
I  think,  that  too  much  official  preeenoe  in 
our  foreign  aid  and  information  programs  can 
seriously  cramp  our  diplomatic  style.  The 
way  we  Justify  these  programs,  both  within 
the  government  and  before  the  Congress, 
often,  unnecessarily  I  think,  burdens  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  process  of  official  self-Justlflcatlon 
often  forces  us  to  claim  credit  publicly  and 
officially  for  our  actions  overseas,  when  to  do 
so  can  only  thwart  the  ends  of  our  diplomacy. 
Our  procedures  often  force  us  to  detail  re- 
sults and  aocompllahmenta  long  before  we 
have  any  right  to  promise  results  and  aocom- 
pllahments  at  all.  They  often  force  us  to 
spell  out  our  plans  in  detail,  before  we  have 
a  chance  to  negotiate  with  others  who  might 
be  persTuded  to  share  in  the  burdens  and 
reaponslbllitles  of  those  plana.  Our  prooe- 
durea  often  force  us  to  demand  changea  from 
others,  when  to  be  effective  thoae  demands 
for  change  must  come  from  others,  and  not 
from  ua. 

In  theae  ways  we  encourage  dangerously 
unrealistic  ezpectationa  among  people  abroad 
and  sow  the  seeds  of  disillusionment  here  at 
home.  At  the  same  time  our  procedures  add 
conalderably  to  the  slae  and  visibility  of  our 
official  presaaoe  abroad.  Oonaldertng  that  it 
la  naive  to  expect  this  kind  of  official  preeence 
to  be  popular  for  long.  It  would  seem  only 
prudent  to  search  for  other  ways  of  doing 
what  we  must  do — ^ways  which  would  Im- 
prove our  dlplcanatlc  style,  and  not  Impair  it. 

And  I  think  we  can  do  this  without  sacri- 
ficing any  of  our  proud  record  aa  a  nation 
which  placea  public  aooountabillty  first,  even 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  I  think  that 
we  must  do  this  to  prevent  our  official  di- 
plomacy In  the  future  from  fostering  too 
many  reaentments  abroad  and  too  much  dis- 
illusionment at  home. 

Part  of  the  problem  almply  involves  draw- 
ing a  line  between  official  diplomacy,  and 
thoae  official  activities  ovwseaa  which  are  at 
beat  subdlvlalona  of  labor  under  diplomacy. 
For  many  yeara  it  will  probably  ba  wlae  and 
Important  for  the  United  States  to  provide 
finance  for  development  in  the  poor  coun- 
trlsa  of  the  world.  We  can  certainly  afford 
this;  we  can  afford  more  than  we  are  spend- 
ing on  development  now.  But  tills  Is  as  much 


the  business  of  hanking  aa  it  is  the  pro- 
fession of  diplomacy.  What  we  oannot  afford 
is  to  so  mix  up  the  two  that  both  suffer  in 
the  process.  I  am  afraid  we  are  doing  that 
too  often  now.  Tlie  time  haa  come,  I  think, 
to  make  out  of  our  foreign  aid  agency  a  real 
bank,  and  to  leave  the  problems  of  repre- 
sentation overseas  to  the  State  Department, 
where  they  belong.  Bankers  and  diplomats 
can  get  along  very  well  provided  the  one  is 
not  asked  to  assume  too  much  responsibility 
for  the  work  of  the  other. 

At  the  same  time,  where  we  can.  I  think 
we  shoiUd  make  more  use  of  international 
and  regional  organizations.  In  Southeast 
Asia,  for  example,  I  believe  that  in  the  long 
run  our  participation  with  the  governments 
of  the  people  there  in  a  number  of  regional 
and  International  organizations  wUl  best 
serve  our  diplomatic  enda.  One  such  organi- 
zation Is  the  Asian  Development  Bank  whose 
charter  I  was  privileged  to  sign  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Government  last  Decem- 
ber. Nineteen  Asian  nations  contributed 
66%  of  the  billion  dollars  In  capital  with 
Ivhlch  tbe  new  Bank  will  be  provided.  The 
United  States,  and  thoae  European  govern- 
ments which  have  seen  fit  to  Join  in  this 
adventure  are  minority  shareholders. 

There  are  some  Important  advantages  in 
this  kind  of  arrangement.  Our  official  con. 
tract  Is  not  with  governments  themselves, 
but  once  removed.  Our  contract  Is  with  an 
organization  which  has  a  good  measure  of 
public  accoimtablllty  built  Into  Its  charter- 
after  the  fashion  of  the  World  Bank.  Our 
contract  Is  with  an  organization  whose  repu- 
tation will  depend  upon  Its  ability  to  invest 
money  wisely  for  the  benefit  of  the  largest 
nimiber  of  pe<^le  and  not  upon  anything 
else.  Our  commitment  was  contingent  on 
the  wilUngneas  of  other  contributors  to 
match  our  contributions — and  they  did  so 
In  an  impressive  way.  Perhaps  most  Im- 
portant,  our  commitment  Is  contingent  on 
the  wlllingneas  of  those  we  want  to  help  to 
commit  a  measure  of  time,  talent  and  re- 
sourcee  of  their  own  to  specific  projects.  In 
this  way  we  are  directly  encouraging  self- 
determination,  and  this  la  not  always  so 
when  we  "go  it  alone"  in  foreign  aid.  In 
fact,  if  the  UjB.  Oovemment  officially  pre- 
scribes for  other  governments  In  too  much 
detail  what  their  needs  are,  we  come  cloee  to 
denying  the  jKiaslblllty  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

We  cannot  now  foreaee  the  time  when  In- 
ternational and  regional  organizations  will 
be  strong  enough  to  do  all  the  work  that 
needs  to  be  done.  What  we  can  do  ia  to 
redrees  the  balance  of  our  efforts  In  this 
direction — as  far  aa  others  are  willing  to  go 
along.  And  perhaps  if  we  did  not  assert 
our  ofllclal  responslbUlty  over  quite  so  broad 
a  range  of  activitiea.  others  would  be  willing 
to  share  more  of  the  burden  than  Is  now  tbe 
case. 

Finally.  I  think,  we  ought  to  look  for  ways 
of  leaving  more  of  the  responsibility  for 
managing  our  own  overseas  operations  to  cor- 
porations, foundationa.  and  imiversitiea, 
which  are  the  main  souroes  of  technical  tal- 
ent in  this  country.  X  think  we  should  review 
carefully  the  many  programs  now  conducted 
by  the  State  Department,  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  and  the  United 
Statea  Information  Agency — among  otbere— 
to  see  if  aome  taaka  would  not  be  better 
performed  without  official  management  and 
re^onsiblllty— evtm  granted  that  public 
funda  would  stUl  be  needed  to  finance  tbem. 

This  la  not,  I  think,  an  impossible  puzzle. 
For  example,  I  wotdd  like  to  propose  to  the 
leadera  of  aoma  of  our  large  corporations  and 
foundationa  that  they  consider  suggesting 
to  the  Congraaa  and  to  the  Administration 
the  eatabliahment  of  an  American  Council 
for  educatton  and  the  induatrlal  arU.  Tbe 
function  of  thU  CotincU  wtndd  be  to  man- 
age someof  thoae  overseas  programa  which 
now  bear  an  official  labd.    X  would  bc^e  that 
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the  founders  at  such  a  O  luneil  would  offer 
to  match  with  private  fuqda  at  least  aoma 
of  the  public  funds  which  jnould  be  needed. 

The  object  would  be  V  m  subatitute  tooh- 
nical  management  t<»  bur  lauoratte  manage- 
ment, and  private  oontracti  for  ofBelal  eon- 
tracts.  I  think  we  would  |et  better  resulta 
If  more  of  those  who  wer^j  giving  technical 
help  or  training  to  foreign  ^vemmenta  were 
under  direct  contract  to  th  sae  governments — 
and  not  under  contract  to  an  official  agency 
of  the  U.S.  Oovemment.  I  ibink  there  would 
be  more  continuity  In  the  ong  run — a  better 
chance  that  those  giving  1  t4lp  could  stay  on 
the  Job.  get  it  done  and  Itben  go  home — if 
more  of  the  managers  were  technicians,  fol- 
lowing  their  professions,  $hd  less  wore  the 
badge  of  diplomatic  immuiilty.  I  think  there 
would  be  less  mlsunderstuding  If  more  of 
those  who  were  caUed  on  w  Jiistify  the  use 
of  public  monies  were  i  drawn  from  the 
sources  of  technical  talec)!! — from  the  tml- 
versltiea,  from  the  foundations  and  from  our 
corporations — and  less  from  the  ranks  of  the 
civil  service.  i 

I  wonder,  too.  If  some  d£  America's  nutny 
stories  would  not  be  told  more  effectively 
abroad  If  fewer  were  told  by  thoee  with  of- 
flclal  status  and  more  by  Americans  and 
American  institutions  acting  in  their  nor- 
mal, unofficial  capacity.  The  diplomats 
can  and  should  be  on  tap  always  witn  guid- 
ance and  advice — and  perhaps  with  the 
power  of  veto.  But  do  they  have  to  be  on 
top  of  all  these  activities^  Can  they  do  so 
and  still  perfect  the  art  of!  diplomacy  In  our 
time?  ^ 

I  lay  these  matters  befoN  you  because  we 
face  the  prospect  In  tbe  immediate  future 
of  a  serious  division  In  our  country  over  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affaiia— the  first  such 
division  since  the  1930's.  There  are  those, 
in  fact,  who  see  the  issue  in  the  terms  of 
tbe  1930's — in  terms  of  Isclitlonlsm  and  In- 
volvement. But  this  Is  not  the  Issue.  The 
profound  impact  of  western  clvlllxatlon  on 
the  world,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  our  great 
power,  has  eliminated  the  possibility  of  Isola- 
tlonism  for  all  but  the  tUiild  and  the  des- 
pairing. What  you  have  t<ijdeclde  U  how  we 
can  use  the  Instruments  cf  our  power  and 
Infiuence  to  better- 'preset  ^^  the  peace  and 
to  more  effectively  help  oti 
historical  predicament 
hopeful,  more  marked 
Thia  la  the  real  Issue  all 
wrestle  with  these  days,     i  i 

And  you  will  help  to  decide;  your  opinions 
will  count  whether  theyjfeie  informed  or 
not.  -As  you  go  about  flnotng  what  you  are 
good  at,  whether  worklngj  tor  wages  or  In 
the  process  of  raising  a  ^amUy.  the  world 
will  be  with  you  as  it  was  with  no  Ameri- 
can generation  In  the  past  There  wlU  be 
more  rewarding  opportunities  for  women  in 
your  class  to  serve  your  ooutrtry  overseas  than 
bave  ever  existed  before,  ttiere  ought  to  be 
many  In  your  class,  who  lUt^  Miss  Clapp,  will 
set  out  to  disarm  others  annoad  with  a  sense 
of  the  Importance  of  acManpllshment — of 
building  things  and  tralql^g  people  for  a 
life  of  accomplishment. 
be  a  few,  too,  who  will  be  , 
Important  handful  In  any 
who  are  willing  to  make 
professional  diplomacy, 
among  the  elite  of  yoiir  gen^ 
than  they  are  in  mine. 

But  all  of  you  have  a  p|i 
not  Just  that  in  matt 
diplomatic  style — women 
value  to  contribute.  Tale,, 
•re  sought,  even  by  the  { president  of  the 
united  State,  for  paelUo4d  of  the  highest 
nsponalldllty.  Tou  have  achieved  equality 
among  the  leaders  of  thlsi  tountry.  In  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  ifpldh  is  certain  to 
dominate  the  p61itlca  of  ybUr  time.  It  is  up 
to  you  to  make  sure  your  opinion  Is  Informed. 
POr  only  as  yon  can  add  to  the  great  power 
of  this  nation  a  deeper  und  sfatandlng  of  how 
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others  see  themaelves  only  that  way  will 
four  gmeratlaii  be  able  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  maintain  the  balance  of  liope  in  your 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wIU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AiKkw],  the  ranking  Republican, 
has  made  these  remarks  and  that  he  has 
inserted  the  address  of  the  Honorable 
Eugene  Black  in  the  Recoko. 

While  the  Senator  was  speaking  the 
thought  struck  me  that  the  AID  program 
plays  a  vital  role  In  our  foreign  policy; 
but  It  Is  disturbing  to  me  that  the  pro- 
gram's monetary  appropriations  are  six 
times  greater  than  the  appropriations 
for  the  State  Department,  even  though 
the  State  Department.  In  the  final 
analysis,  is  responsible  for  sJl  of  the 
functions  of  the  foreign  policy  laid  down 
by  the  President. 

I  think  it  is  apparent  that  on  the  basis 
of  these  enormous  expenditiires — some 
$3  billion  more  annually  to  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  com- 
pared with  approximately  $500  million  to 
the  State  Department — the  AID  pro- 
gram is  given  far  too  Important  a  posi- 
tion In  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

Most  of  the  State  Departaient  funds, 
I  understand,  are  for  administration  per- 
sonnel. International  conferences,  UJf. 
operations,  and  the  like.  But  In  a  coun- 
try, where  an  AID  program  is  established 
I  would  assume  that  the  money,  used 
by  the  program  alone  gives  the  AID 
agency  too  Important  a  position  there 
and  abnegates  and  lessens  the  degree  of 
significance  and  Importance  which 
rightfully  should  be  attached  to  the 
State  Department. 

I  make  these  remarks  only  because  I 
believe  more  attention  and  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  D^iartment 
charged  with  the  primary  function  of 
carrjrlng  out  foreign  policy.  It  disturbs 
me  that  there  Is  such  a  difference  in  the 
allocation  of  funds  between  the  State 
Department  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  realize  the  large 
amoimt  of  Federal  aid  funds  is  very 
tempting  to  some  elements  of  the  State 
Department  but,  on  the  whole,  the  ad- 
ministrative requirements  of  this  money 
very  likely  impair  the  develc^Tment  at 
foreign  policy  and  the  conduct  of  our 
normal  diplomatic  relations  with  other 
countries. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Black  covered  this 
situation  very  adequately  and  effectively. 
He  points  out  the  rivalry  between  differ- 
ent agencies  of  the  United  States;  how 
we  announce  the  wonderful  things  we 
are  going  to  do  for  a  country  and,  then 
they  do  not  materialize;  that  sometimes, 
when  we  have  a  program,  we  announce 
wonderful  things  which  we  have  done, 
which  never  happened;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  thskt  instead  of  increasing  the 
cordial  relations  with  another  country 
these  things  sometimes  have  the  opposite 
effect. 

As  I  have  said,  I  know  that  there  are 
hazards  In  relying  on  private  Industry  to 


carry  out  these  programs,  but  there  Is 
no  question  that  private  Industry,  on  the 
whole,  is  Infinitely  more  efficient  and 
knows  more  about  economic  practices 
than  do  the  peojde  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, no  matter  how  well  meaning  Uiey 
are  and  how  much  they  have  been  quali- 
fied by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Nevertheless,  we  should  give  this  pro- 
posal earnest  thought.  I  am  sure  that, 
in  many  Instances,  they  ooold  do  much 
more  for  less  money  and  bring  about 
better  relations  with  other  countries  than 
we  are  developing  now  through  our  aid 
programs. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EMEROENCT  AIR- 
LINES DISPUTE  BOARD 

•Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Presidential-appointed  emergency  board, 
which  the  President  ^pointed  on  April 
21  to,  hold  hearings,  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  record  made  before  the  board  by  the 
parties,  to  make  reccnmnendations  to  the 
President  for  what  the  board  considers 
to  be  fair  proposals  for  settiement  of  the 
issues  in  dispute  on  the  merits,  made  its 
report  to  the  President  on  June  6.  as 
required  by  the  law. 

On  June  7,  the  board  met  with  the 
President  to  discuss  the  recommenda- 
tions with  the  President  and  clarify  any 
recommendation  that  might  not  be  clear. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  board 
was  exceedingly  iileased  to  otoeerve  in  its 
conference  with  the  President  that  he 
was  completely  knowledgeable  with  the 
contents  of  the  r^>ort  and  expressed  his 
apFtroval  to  the  board  of  the  recommen- 
dations made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consult  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rxcou  a  public  statement 
that  the  President  released  at  the  close 
of  his  conference  with  the  board  on  June 
the  7th,  in  which  he  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  the  report.  In  my  opinion,  the 
heart  of  the  President's  statonent  Is 
found  in  the  sentence: 

Those  recommendations  form  the  frame- 
work for  a  Just  and  prmnpt  settlement,  which 
Is  In  the  national  Interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

RXMAXm    BT    TRE    PbESIOENT    UPOK    THE    Ke- 
CEIFT    or    THE    REPOBT    OF    TBE    ElCESCEIfCT 

AnuiNES  Dispute  Boaed 

Plve  weeks  ago.  I  appointed  an  Emergency 
Board  to  invesUgato  the  dispute  between 
five  major  domestic  airlines  and  the  Union. 
That  Board  haa  now  submitted  Ite  report  to 
me. 

This  dispute  between  the  airline  compa- 
nies aiul  the  Union  threatens  to  cripple  the 
vital  flow  of  people  and  producte  across 
America.  These  airlines  fly  six  out  of  every 
ten  domestic  passenger  miles.  Over  36,000 
airline  employees  are  Involved — ^from  me- 
chancls  to  flight  deck  personnel. 

The  Issues  ore  complex  and  Important. 
Eight  national  issues  Involved  all  of  the 
companies;  40  local  Issues  Involved  four  of 
the  companies.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Board  reflect  the  highest  order  of  Judg- 
ment. Imagination,  and  wisdom. 

I  appreciate  the  work  that  thla  Board  has 
done.  Ite  three  members.  Senator  Watne 
MoasE  of  Oregon,  Professor  Blchard  Neu- 
stadt  of  Harvard  University  and  David  Gins- 
burg,  a  Washington  attorney,  have  unselfish- 
ly taken  time  from  their  busy  lives  to  devote 
to  this  case. 
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TOg«tlur,  HiMi  BMa  mrkad  many  long 
<Uja  patl«Btty  gsttMrtnc  and  analyiUig  the 
•Tldenos.  tbtf  liaard  tMtlmany  tttan  aU  of 
%h»  partlw.  pr— nted  with  gz«at  oonylcttan 
and  akllL  A  reoocd  of  almost  3.000  pagM 
has  been  oompUed.  On  thla  raoord,  thla  ln« 
dependent  and  able  Board  amved  at  ita  rec- 
oramendatlona. 

Tboae  reoommendatlons  fonn  the  frame- 
work for  a  J\ut  and  prompt  aettlement. 
wblcb  U  In  the  national  Intereat. 

Without  auch  a  aettlement,  there  would 
be  a  dliruptlon  of  the  movement  of  men 
and  materials  needed  to  support  our  com- 
mitments to  freedom's  cause  throughout  the 
world.  Hundreds  of  thoiisands  of  dtlaens 
who  depend  on  rapid,  convenient  airline 
service  will  have  to  go  without  It. 

I  do  not  believe  that  either  labor  or  man- 
agement wants  this. 

Ever  since  the  day  I  became  President,  I 
have  asked  Labor  and  Management  to  work 
together  with  me  to  Improve  the  lives  of 
every  American.  They  have  reep<mded  to 
this  call.  Today,  they  have  another  oppor- 
tunity— and  obligation — to  show  the  Nation 
the  progress  that  can  come  from  mutual 
trust  and  cooperation. 

Ifr.  MORSE.  I  ask  un»nlmou»  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Ricorb  Um 
report  of  the  President's  Emergeney 
Board  in  the  airline  case,  together  with 
a  summary  of  the  rqwrt 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rbcom>,  as  follows: 

RtRiai  TO  THK  PaaSUISMT  BT  TBS  KMBMBf CT 

BCMBB  Wo.   IM,  WssBOforoir,  D.C.  Juita 
8, 19a8. 

(Appointed  by  ezeeutlve  order  11376  dated 
April  21,  1860.  pursuant  to  section  10  oC 
the  RaUway  Labor  Act,  as  amended  to 
Investigate  and  report  Its  findings  to  the 
President  of  unadjusted  disputes  between 
Kastem  Air  Unas,  In«,  National  Air  Unea. 
Inc.,  Northwest  Air  Lines.  Inc..  Trans 
Worid  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  and  United  Air  Lines. 
Inc..  and  certain  of  their  employees  rep- 
resented by  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists,  APL-CIO.  a  labor  organlsa- 
Uon,    (NMB  Oasa  No.  A-7e8e) ) 

ixnxB  or  TMAifaicRTU. 

WASHnroTOir,  D.C. 

June  5.  iP««. 
Thb  Panmnrr, 
The  White  Houee 

DsAS  Ma.  PaaaiuaMT:  The  Kmergenoy  Board 
which  you  appointed  by  EzecuUve  Order 
11370.  pursuant  to  Section  10  of  the  BaU- 
way  Labor  Act  as  amended,  haa  the  honor  to 
report  herewith. 

Tou  charged  this  Board  to  Inveatlgate  the 
labor  dlsputs  betwsen  five  major  alrllnea 
and  the  Intwnatlonal  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists. Ws  have  done  so.  In  the  oourse 
oC  our  Inquiry  we  held  hearings  for  eight 
daya  to  take  testimony  from  these  partlea. 
Tbroughoat  our  hearings  the  conduct  of 
the  partlee  was  exemplary.  Both  Carriers 
and  Union  ooopwated  fully  with  the  Board 
and  with  each  oiher  to  provide  us  expedi- 
tiously an  explanation  of  all  issues  In  dis- 
pute. We  acknowledge  their  cooperation 
gratefully. 

During  our  hearlnga  and  subsequently  In 
executive  seeslons  we  had  untinttng  aervloe 
from  an  able  staff.  We  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  our  oounsel,  John  Bruff.  and  his 
staff  associates,  Beatrice  Burgoon  and  Uly 
Mary  David,  for  their  contributions  to  our 
work  during  thla  period. 

Tour  charge  to  as  included  the  require, 
mant  that  we  report  our  awH^wp  to  you. 
These  are  enolossd.  They  include  our  recom- 
mendations for  a  satttsment  at  the  dispute. 


on  terms  which  we  beUere  wtU  serve  the 
Interests  of  the  public  and  the  partlea  alike. 
Beepeetfnlly. 

Watmx  MoasB.  Chairman. 
Davd  GnrsBUBO.  Jfember. 

RICBASD  B.  NznSTADT, 

Member. 


KxacuTiva 


MO.   llSTa 


Creating  an  Bmergency  Board  to  Inveatl- 
gate  dtq>utes  between  the  Carriers  repre- 
sented  by  the  Five  Carriers  Negotiating 
Committee  and  certain  of  their  employeee. 

Whereas  disputes  exist  between  the  air 
earrlera  repreaented  by  the  Five  Carriers 
Negotiating  Committee,  designated  In  List  A. 
attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof, 
and  certain  of  their  employees  repreeented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists and  Aerospace  Workers,  AFL-CIO,  a  labor 
(vganlsatlon;  and 

Whereaa  theee  disputes  have  not  hereto- 
fore  been  adjusted  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended:  and 

Whereaa  theee  dlq>utea.  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  National  Mediation  Board,  threaten 
substantially  to  Interrupt  Interstate  com- 
merce to  a  degree  such  as  to  deprive  the 
country  of  essential  transportation  service: 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
veeted  In  me  by  section  10  of  the  BaUway 
Labor  Act,  aa  amended  (4A  VJB.C.  160),  I 
hereby  create  a  board  of  three  members,  to  be 
appointed  by  me,  to  Investigate  theee  dU. 
putes.  No  member  of  the  board  shall  be 
pecunlarlUy  or  otherwise  Interested  In  any 
organisation  of  airline  employeee  or  In  any 
air  carrier. 

The  board  shall  report  Its  findings  to  the 
President  with  reqMct  to  the  disputes  within 
thirty  daya  from  the  date  of  this  order. 

As  provided  by  section  10  of  the  RaUway 
Labor  Act,  aa  amended,  from  this  date  and 
for  thirty  days  after  the  board  haa  made 
Its  report  to  the  President,  no  change,  ex- 
cept by  agreement,  ahall  bo  made  by  the 
carriers  repreeented  by  the  Five  Carriers 
Negotiating  Committee,  or  by  their  em- 
ployeee. In  the  condltlona  out  of  which  the 
dlq;>utea  arose. 

Ltmoon  B.  JomrsoK. 

Thx  WHrn  Honsx,  Ajnil  21,  1998. 

List  A:  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  National 
Airlines,  Inc.,  Northwest  Airlines,  Inc.,  Trans 
Worid  Airlines,  Inc..  United  Airlines,  Inc. 


TMs  Bmergency  Board,  designated  by  the 
National  Mediation  Board  as  Emergency 
Board  No.  160,  was  created  by  Executive 
Order  11376  of  the  Preeldent  Issued  April  31, 
1066,  pursxiant  to  Section  10,  of  the  RaUway 
Labor  Act.  as  amended,  to  mvestlgate  and 
report  Ita  findings  of  unadjiuted  dlsputee  be- 
tween Eastern  Airlines,  Inc.  NaUonal  Alr- 
llnaa.  mc.  Northwest  AlrUnes.  Inc..  TTans 
World  Airlines,  Inc.,  and  United  Airlines,  Inc.. 
and  certain  of  their  employees  repreeented 
by  the  International  AssoclaUon  of  Ma- 
ohlnlsts  and  Aeroepace  Workers.  AFL-CIO,  a 
a  labor  organlsatton. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  as 
msmbers  of  the  Board :  Watnx  Moaas,  United 
Statea  Senator  from  Oregon,  Chairman; 
David  Olnaburg,  an  Attorney  from  Waahlng- 
ton,  D.C,  Member;  and  Richard  B.  Neustadt. 
Profeesor  of  Government  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Member.  The  Board  met  for  organlsa- 
ttonal  purpoees  on  AprU  36.  1066,  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  PubUc  hearings  were  htfd  for 
eight  daya  between  May  6  and  May  37  at 
Waahlngton.  D.C.  During  theee  hearings  the 
partlea  to  the  dispute  were  given  fuU  and 
adequate  opportunity  to  present  evidence 
and  argument  before  the  Board.  The  Board 
also  made  Itself  available  for  any  Informal 
meetlngB  requestsd  by  ths  parUee;  In  the 
event,  none  waa  requested. 

The  partlee  to  these  proceedings  were  Iden- 
tified to  the  Board  as  foUows:  The  Interna- 


tional Aaaoclatten  of  Machinists  and  Aero- 
space Workers  by — 

P.  L.  Slemlller.  mtematlmial  President. 

Joeeph  W.  Ramsey,  General  Vice  President. 

Frank  Helsler,  AirUnes  Coordinator. 

Robert  B.  Stenelnger,  Grand  Lodge  Repre- 
sentative. 

William  Scbenck.  Grand  Lodge  Represent- 
atlve.  • 

■ton  Barstad,  General  Chairman  (Dtst. 
143). 

John  Burch,  General  Chairman  (Dlst.  145). 

Julius  B.  Wllhelm,  General  Chairman 
(Dlst.  100). 

Fred  Spencer,  General  Chalnnan  (Dlst 
143). 

Robert  T.  Quick,  Genoal  Chairman  (Dlst. 
141). 

The  five  Carriers  by — 

William  J.  Curtln,  Chairman,  Five  Car- 
riers' Negotiating  Committee,  Morgan,  Lewis 
&Bocklus. 

Charles  M.  Mason.  Sr.,  Vice  Prealdeni^ 
Personnel,  United  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

Paul  Berthoud,  Manager,  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, United  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

J.  M.  Rosenthal,  Vice  President — Industrial 
Relations,  National  Alrllnee,  Inc. 

Robert  A.  Ebert,  Vice  President — ^Personnel, 
Northweet  Airlines,  Inc. 

Ralph  H.  Skinner,  Jr.,  Vice  Preeldent-^ 
Industrial  Relatione.  Bastem  Airlines.  Inc. 

John  P.  Mead,  Staff  Vice  Preeldent — ^In- 
dustrial Relations,  Eastern  Alrllnee,  Inc. 

David  J.  Cromble,  Vice  President — Indus- 
trial Relations,  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  consists  of 
\,968  pagea  of  testimony  and  exhlblU  and  • 
separate  appendices  of  exhibits  primarily  re- 

Stlng  to  local  Issues.  D\u^g  the  proceed- 
gs.  the  Board  made  It  clear  to  the  parties 
that  Its  report  to  the  President  would  be 
based  upon  the  record  eetabllshed  by  the 
partlea  to  this  dispute. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Board,  the  parties 
by  stlptilation,  approved  by  the  President, 
have  agreed  to  extend  the  time  within  which 
the  Board  must  report  Ita  findings  to  the 
President  until  June  S,  1966. 

n.  BACKaaotna*  or  thx  dispttr 
The  airline  carriers  In  this  dispute  are  five 
of  the  eleven  domeetlc  trunk  airlines  operat- 
ing in  the  United  SUtes.  They  repreeent 
over  60%  of  the  domeetlc  trunkllne  Industry 
ss  measured  by  passenger  miles.  The  lAM 
repreeenta  3S,309  (March  1B64)  of  their  em- 
ployeee Involved  In  this  dispute.  Iliese  em- 
ployees are  iNlmarlly  employed  In  mechanic, 
ramp  and  store,  flli^t  kitchen,  dining  serv- 
ice, plant  protection  and  related  classiilca- 
tlooa. 

Ttke  Carriers  and  Union  entered  Into  an 
agreement  dated  August  9,  1065,  sstablishlng 
a  procedure  for  Joint  negotiation  of  the 
dispute  between  the  parties.  Thla  agreement 
provided  that  each  Carrier  and  the  Union 
should  be  limited  to  16  propoeals  for  changes 
In  the  existing  agreements  between  each  Car- 
rier and  the  lAM,  and  that  the  following 
eight  items,  which  are  identical  to  all  Car- 
riers, should  be  the  subject  of  Joint  bargain- 
ing: 

(a)  Rates  of  pay  and  progression  steiM. 

(b)  Vacation  allowance. 

(c)  Holiday  provlstcms. 

(d)  Health  and  welfare  (Insurancs  pro- 
grams). 

(e)  Overtime  rulee. 

(f)  Pension  plans. 

(g)  Hours  of  service. 

(h)  License  requirements  and  premiums. 

On  October  1,  1066,  the  Carriers  and  ths 
Union  served  upon  each  other  the  notices 
required  by  their  Axigust  Agreentent  and  by 
Section  6  cf  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The 
ITnion  chose  to  sutanlt  seven  notices  for  sach 
Individual  Carrier,  and  the  eight  Items  com- 
mon to  aU  Carriers.  The  Carriers  serred  over 
70  notices,  all  on  local  Issosa.    The  parties 
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then  entered  Into  Individ :  U  and  Joint  nego- 
tiation on  theee  notices.  Negotlatl<»is  pro- 
ceeded for  two  m<»iths. 

Thereafter,  on  January Jl|l,  1966,  the  parties 
Jointly  applied  to  the  motional  Mediation 
Board  for  mediation  senttCe.  The  case  was 
docketed  by  the  NMB  an^  referred  to  Board 
Member  Howard  G.  Gaijalser  for  handling. 
He  began  his  efforts  on  FMruary  1,  1066,  and 
continued  until  March  10.  |  His  mediation  led 
to  the  exchange  of  propobals  and  counter- 
proposals, but  the  parties  failed  to  reach  a 
final  agreement.  ji 

On  March  18, 1966,  the  mlB  proffered  arbi- 
tration, which  the  Carrlen  accepted  and  the 
Union  declined.    Under  the  provisions  of  the 
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then  formally 

'ever,  on  April  14 

llate  the  dispute. 

and  the  Union 

1  a.m.,  local  time, 


Railway  Labw  Act,  the 
terminated  Its  services. 
It  made  a  final  effort  to 

Tb.it  effort  was  unsucci 

set  a  sta-lke  deadline  for  12  

April  33,  1966.  The  NMB 'then  notified  the 
President  that  In  Its  Jud^ent  this  dispute 
threatened  to  substantlaUy  Interrupt  Inter- 
ftate  commerce  so  as  to  deprive  the  country 
cf  essential  transportation  service.  The 
President  promptly  created  this  Emergency 
Board.  The  Union  then  Mthdrew  Ite  strike 
notice.  I 

The  August  9  agreemeat  provided  among 
other  things  that  none  of  the  parties  should 
execute  an  agreement  until  all  of  the  parties 
had  reached  agreement  1^  final  settlement 
of  all  issues. 

m.  THX 


The  original  notices  re 
of  the  RaUway  Labor  Act 
9  Agreement  Included  el 
to  the  Union  and  all  C 
caUed  "national  issues." 


ilred  by  Section  6 
Id  by  the  August 

it  Issues  common 
iers.     These  are 

The  notices  also 


Included  over  100  other  isfcues,  each  relating 
to  an  Individual  Carrier. :  These  are  called 
"local  Issues."  None  of  tie  eight  national 
Inues  was  resolved  by  negotiation  or  media- 
tion. Of  the  local  issues! '40  remained  un- 
resolved at  the  time  of  cur  hearings.  The 
Board  took  testimony  iitd  heard  cross- 
examination  on  all  48  olnstandlng  Issues. 
Each  haa  been  subjectedipy  the  Board  to 
careful  Inquiry.  | 

XV.   THX  NATIONAL  ISSUES;   riNOINGB  AND 
aaCOMMENDATIONS 

A.  General  wage  rates  a^M  related  issues 
The  Union  has  proposed'  substantial  per- 
centage increasee  In  the  rUes  of  pay  over  a 
three  year  period  beglnnlcig  January  1,  1966, 
coupled  with  the  elimination  of  all  but  one 
progression  step  and  the  introduction  of  a 
cost-of-living  adjustment;  allowance.  The 
Carriers  have  offered  hourlj?'  rate  Increases  In 
three  groupe  of  classifications  over  a  three 
year  period,  have  sought  to  Justify  all  rate 
progreeslon  schedules  now  lib  effect  and  have 
rejected  the  concept  of  a  lOost-of -living  ad- 
justment aUowance.  In  addition.  Instead  of 
January  1,  ib66,  the  Carrieti^woiUd  delay  any 
pay  Increases  until  the  pa 
menclng  after  the  date  uj 
celve  written  notice  from 
ratification  of  the  new 

1.  Effective  date  and  d 
tract:   The  most  recent  a 
these  parties  was  due  to 
on  December  31.  1966.    L 
months  of   1965  the  five 
Union  establlabed  a  p 

gotlaUons  of  the  disputes  between  the 
parties;  Identified  and  defined  both  national 
and  local  Issues;  served  on  each  other  the 
secUon  6  notices  required  by  the  RaUway 
Labor  Act  and  began  Individual  and  Joint 
negotiations.  The  bargain  liig  progress  thus 
oegun  continued  throughc  4t  the  first  quar- 
ter Of  this  year,  with  the  s  slices  of  the  Na- 
tional MedUtlon  Board,  aiid  although  final 
•greemenu  were  not  reach(  f  a  large  number 
Of  local  Issues  were  dispose  *  I  of,  and  the  re- 
«»»nlng  issties  were  sharp  ii  ted  and  In  some 


lod  next  oom- 
I  which  they  re- 

,  .be  Umon  of  the 

mment. 

fStlon  of  the  con- 

ieement  between 

plre  at  midnight 

ring  the  last  five 

parriers  and  the 

i\ue  for  Joint  ne- 


Instances  modified.  Since  August  1965, 
therefore,  the  partlee  have  been  seeking  to 
resolve  their  dlfferencee  and  reach  agreement 
for  piu-poees  of  a  successor  contract. 

The  Board  considers  that  the  maintenance 
of  dose  contact  and  commumcatlon  between 
Union  and  Carriers  and  the  utilization  In 
good  faith  of  the  procedures  of  the  RaUway 
lAbor  Act  and  the  services  of  the  National 
Mediation  Board  furthers  the  Interesta  both 
of  the  partlee  and  the  public  and  recom- 
mends, as  in  the  1963  settlement,  retroactiv- 
ity to  the  expiration  date  of  the  last  settle- 
ment. 

The  Board  must  also  consider  how  long 
the  new  contract  shoiUd  continue.  The 
parties  themselves  have  suggested  a  three 
year  period.  As  a  consequence  of  section  10 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  unless  the  parties 
otherwise  agree,  the  provisions  of  the  old 
agreement  will  have  governed  the  righta  of 
the  parties  through  the  first  half  of  1066. 
In  these  circumstances  the  Board  recom- 
mends that  the  new  agreement  run  pro- 
spectively for  three  years  from  July  1,  1966, 
so  that  the  agreement  will  be  effective  for  a 
period  of  forty-two  months,  from  January  1, 
1966,  through  June  30,  1960. 

3.  Safeguarding  real  wages:  The  Union  Is 
concerned  that  Increases  in  the  cost  of  living 
may  erode  the  gains  employees  have  made 
in  real  wages  and  has  proposed  an  escalator 
clause  as  ita  preferred  way  of  safeguarding 
those  gains.  The  particular  clause  would 
provide  that  quarterly,  throughout  the  term 
of  the  agreement,  all  hourly  rates  should  be 
increased  by  1<  per  hour  for  each  03  Increase 
In  the  consumer  price  index  (1957-1069  base) . 
The  Carriers  point  to  a  trend  away  from 
the  use  of  escalator  clauses  and  oppose  them 
on  various  grounds  ranging  from  the  added 
difficulties  under  such  clauses  of  cost  cal- 
culations to  the  added  dangers  of  perpetuat- 
ing a  price-wage  spiral. 

The  Board  has  given  extensive  considera- 
tion to  this  question.  The  trend  away  from 
escalator  clauses  is  marked  although  In- 
creases In  the  cost-of-Uvlng  have  revived 
Interest  In  them.  In  our  view  the  danger 
they  present  to  the  economy  In  this  case  is 
real.  In  the  jjast,  moreover,  many  of  these 
clauees  have  operated  two  ways  so  that  when 
the  cost  of  living  goes  up  wages  are  increased, 
but  when  the  cost  of  living  turns  down, 
wages  are  reduced.  Here  the  Union  has  pro- 
posed a  one-way  clause. 

Although  we  recommend  against  the  use  of 
an  escalator  clause  we  believe  that  the  effort 
of  the  Union  to  devise  a  means  to  safeguard 
the  economic  position  of  the  employees  par- 
ticularly in  respect  to  the  jwotectlon  of  their 
real  wages  Is  warranted.  We  therefore  rec- 
ommend that  the  Union  be  given  the  right 
to  re-open  the  wage  rate  provisions  of  the 
contract  If,  by  December  1967,  the  cost  of 
living  since  December  1966  has  Increased  one 
percent  or  more  over  the  average  annual  in- 
crease in  the  consumer  price  index  during 
the  five-year  period,  1963  through  1966.  The 
re-opener  right  would  be  limited  to  the  basic 
wage  rates  of  the  new  agreement. 

The  Board  wishes  to  stress  that  the  basic 
wage  re-opener  right  woiUd  be  triggered  only 
in  case  of  a  sharp  or  persistent  Increase  In 
the  consumer  price  Index  of  not  less  than 
one  percent  over  the  average  aimual  Increase 
during  the  five-year  period  from  December 
1961  through  December  1966. 

The  procedure  to  be  foUowed  would  be 
simple  and  completed  within  a  maximum  of 
six  weeks. 

On  February  1,  1968,  the  Union,  If  it  so 
decides,  would  serve  on  the  Carrier  ita  notice 
of  intention  to  re-c^>en  the  wage  rate  Issue; 
the  necessary  statistical  data  regarding  cost 
of  living  changes  in  December  1967  should  be 
available  to  the  Union  about  Jantiary  20. 
Thereafter,  the  parties  would  have  thirty 
days  within  which  to  arrive  at  an  agreement. 


If  they  cannot  agree  on  wage  adjustments 
the  Issue  would  be  submitted  to  final  and 
binding  arbitration  under  procedures  deter- 
nUned  by  the  parties  themselves.  If  the 
parties  cannot  agree  on  such  procedures  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  determine  them  and, 
within  one  week  after  the  thirty-day  period, 
submit  to  the  parties  a  list  of  seven  arbitra- 
tors from  which  the  Union  and  the  Carriers 
In  Joint  conference  shall  each  strike  alter- 
nately two  names.  The  remaining  three  arbi- 
trators shaU  then  determine  the  issue  and 
make  their  award  within  two  weeks. 

In  arriving  at  their  decision  the  arbitra- 
tors shall  consider,  as  did  this  Board,  the 
public  Interest  In  the  maintenance  of  a  stable 
economy  as  well  as  increasee  In  Uvlng  costa 
and  all  other  relevant  factors  including  com- 
parative wages,  compeutive  conditions,  labor 
shortages,  ablUty  to  pay.  Job  content  and 
overall  and  specific  increases  in  productivity. 
3.  Wage  progression  schedules:  The  Union 
contends  that  progression  schedules  merely 
provide  a  means  to  permit  the  Carriers  to  pay 
less  than  the  Job  rate;  that  lengthy  progres- 
sion steps  for  each  classlficatl<Hi  are  unnec- 
essary because  very  Uttle  training  Is  required 
and  no  additional  responsibilities  or  duties 
are  assumed  at  each  step  In  the  classification. 
The  Union  emphasizes  that  the  number  of 
progression  stepe  has  been  reduced  in  past 
bargaining  and  that  single  rates  have  been 
achieved  In  lead  classifications  but  that  ftir- 
ther  reductions  are  needed. 

The  Carriers  argue  that  progression  is  the 
standard  method  of  wage  payment  on  domes- 
tic trunk  carriers  and  that  progression  steps 
have  always  existed.  TTiey  say  that  they  are 
hiring  rapidly  and  that  new  employees  are 
not  fully  productive  Immediately;  that  train- 
ing is  required  for  the  eqtUpment  of  each 
carrier  and  that  the  progression  scale  fairly 
refiecta  growth  In  efllclency  during  training. 
The  Board  has  examined  the  wage  progres- 
sion schedules  for  each  Carrier  and  recom- 
mends that  the  entry  rate  in  each  classiflca- 
Uon  be  eliminated  as  of  January  1,  1967,  and 
that  the  rata  Just  before  the  final  rata  be 
eliminated  as  of  January  1,  1968.  There  Is 
merit  in  the  contention  that  some  on-Job 
training  is  needed,  but  it  is  apparent  to  the 
Board  that  In  many  classifications  the  num- 
ber of  progression  staps  is  excessive. 

The  Board's  recommendation  Is  designed  to 
permit  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  progres- 
slon  staps  in  any  new  contract,  returning  to 
the  parties  for  their  Joint  study  and  deter- 
mination in  future  negotiations  the  more 
basic  question  of  the  means  by  which  the 
Carriers  shaU  organize  and  finance  on-Job 
training. 

4.  Wage  Rates:  Under  previous  agree- 
menta,  employees  represented  by  the  lAM 
have  been  paid  hourly  ratea  established 
under  two  categories.  Groups  A  and  B, 
which  broadly  distinguished  higher  from  less 
skUIed  classifications.  In  the  most  recent 
contract,  the  mechanic  rata  (at  the  top  of 
regular  progression  staps)  has  been  63.52 
per  hour,  and  this  figiu-e  has  been  used  In 
tastlmony  by  both  parties  to  the  dlsputa 
as  the  basic  rata  for  discussion  purposes. 

The  Board  follows  this  practice  of  the 
parties,  using  the  mechanic  rata  Ulustra- 
tively.  It  Is  the  standard  practice  In  wage 
cases  to  use  as  the  franae  of  reference  a 
key  rata,  which  In  this  Instance  U  the 
.mechanic  rata.  We  wlah  to  nota,  however, 
that  the  average  Job  rata  for  all  Job  class- 
ifications covered  by  both  groups  has  been 
estimated  at  $3.35.  We  use  the  mechanic 
rata  for  purposes  of  clarity,  but  emphasize 
that  It  is  not  an  average  for  aU  employees. 
That  average  wUl,  In  every  case,  be  lower. 

The  testimony  before  us  shows  that  both 
parties  have  proposed  substantial  Increases 
In  pay  rates  for  the  new  contract  period. 

The  Carriers  have  offered  i^riti^^al  Increaaaa 
In  hourly  ratea  for  each  year  of  a  proposed 
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thr—  yw  eoatrmct,  tli«  unotintB  nuncliig 
throogb  tlir«9  nthar  than  two  group*  of 
skill  claaiUlaktlon  m  toUamm: 


Oroup  I: 

1st  year ..__.. 

ad  yoar .......... 

Sd  y«ar . 

Group  H: 

1st  year 

M  yaar__— .__.-..._.. 

3d  yMT . 

Oroup  nX: 

1st  year......... .... 

3d  year ~^.-. 

8d  year 


Centa 
IS 

13 

13 

8 

.      8 

8 


7 

Mr  tbe  machanlB  rate  this  offer  has  the 
foUowlng  effect: 

Past $3. 53 

lat  yaar 88. 84 

ad' year.. 88. 78 

Sd  year 88. 88 

The  Utalon,  by  contrast,  has  propeeed  per- 
eentace  In  greases  aeroaa  the  hoard  to  all 
skills  amountlnff  to  fire  percent  the  flrat 
year,  Ht*  percent  the  eecond  year,  and  four 
percent  the  third  year,  ror  tbe  mechanic 
rate  this  propoeal  has  the  fODowlng  effect: 

Past 83. 63 

1st  year 88. 70 

adyear ......._ ...:._ 88.88 

8dyear 84.04 

The  dlfferencee  betweeu  the  two  propoeals 
are  narrow.  Ii^  reviewing  them  and  the  rec- 
ord made  befbre  us,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact 
that  neither  party  accepts  the  other's  view 
of  the  appropriate  method  fcr  reflectlnf  sklU 
differentials  In  the  i4>pllcatlon  of  general 
Increaeee.  Thus  the  Union  rejects  the  three- 
group  daaelflcatlon  offered  by  the  Carriers, 
while  the  Oarrlera  suggest  that  a  percentage 
Increase  appUed  acroes-the-board  would 
deepen  alleged  InequHlee  In  preeent  classl- 
flcatloos. 

Faced  by  disagreement  between  the  partlea 
on  this  point,  we  have  concluded  that  In 
equity  we  should  use  the  last  classlfloatlon 
scheme  on  which  they  have  In  fact  afpeed, 
namely  the  two-group  clasalflcatlon  of  earl- 
ier contracts;  and  should  recommend  for 
each  group  a  fixed  amount  of  wage  Increase. 

After  careful  review  of  the  record  before 
us,  considering  tlM  evidence  submitted  on 
conditions  in  the  national  economy  and  In 
the  air  transport  industry,  on  labor  market 
prospects,  comparative  wage  ratee.  company 
earailnci,  prodxictlvlty  Increases,  trends  In 
the  cost  of  living,  and  other  relevant  mat- 
ters, we  conclude  that  both  partlas  to  this 
dispute,  and  national  policy  as  wan.  would 
be  served  by  a  eettlamant  which  incorporated 
the  following  wa^e  Inereaaea  In  our  propoeed 
forty- two  month  contract: 

Oro<q>  A.: 

Ut  18  monthe 

Next  U  months... ... 

Last  18  months .... 

OroupB: 

1st  18  moatlM 

Itart  IS  months . 

Last  IS  months. . 


18 

18 

15 

14 

. 10 

10 

Vor  tba  top  mechanic  rat*  this  recommen- 
dation would  have  the  foUowlng  effect: 

Past -, „,,..     .,... .  88.53 

1st  18  months......... ..-....__.    8. 70 

Matt  IS  aMttths 8.88 

Last  IS  mantlis . 4. 00 

Tnm  the  standpoint  of  the  Oarrlera.  the 
•vldane*  before  us  suggests  ttiat  over  the  life 
of  the  oootraet  prospective  productivity  gains 
make  theee  wage  tnoreaaee  supportable  with- 
out nat  addlttoD  to  costs. 

Ftom  the  standpoint  of  the  users  of  the 
alrUnaa.  the  evMenee  before  us  suggeets  that 
over  ttie  Ufe  of  the  oootraet.  If  company 
earnings  continue  at  anything  like  their 
preeent  rate,  theee  wage  Inorsaaas  would  be 


no  bar  to  continued  reduettoo  In  transporta- 
tion ohargee  to  the  public.  If  other  ertterla 
warrant. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  employeee,  the 
evidence  before  us  suggests  that  over  the  Ufe 
of  the  contract  these  wage  Ineresaee  would 
continue  the  past  trend  of  wage  gains  made 
by  worken  In  thle  induetry,  and  would  main- 
tain the  oompotltiv*  poeltlon  of  the  industry 
m  bidding  for  increasingly  scarce  akilla. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  guteral  public, 
tbe  evidence  before  us  suggests  that  wage 
Inereaaee  in  the  amount  we  have  propoeed, 
combined  with  the  addlUonal  fringe  benefits 
we  reoonunend.  constitute  a  genuinely  non- 
inflatlonary  settlement  of  this  dispute— a 
settlement  which  will  contribute  to  tbe  twin 
objectives  that  the  President  has  put  before 
the  country:  stability  and  growth. 

In  this  Industry,  as  implied  to  these  work- 
ers at  the  preeent  time,  the  average  cost  of 
labor,  taking  wagee  and  frlngee  together,  is 
eetimated  by  the  beet  available  souxtses  at 
about  84JS0  per  hour.  When  this  estimate  of 
present  cost  is  compared  with  the  Incremen- 
tal cost  of  all  our  recommendations,  the  out- 
ootne,  in  our  Judgment,  is  distinctly  nonln- 
flatlonary.  This  remains  the  case  even  after 
wage  Increases  are  reflected  In  fringe  benefits 
aomilng  once  new  wage  rates  take  effect. 

Moreover,  in  our  recommendations  to  the 
partiee  for  settlement  of  their  outstanding 
local  Issues,  we  at  once  have  propoeed  elimi- 
nation of  numerous,  costly  practices  and  have 
withheld  i4>proval  from  numerous  demands 
which  would  create  new  elements  of  cost. 
Thus,  our  disposition  of  the  local  lasuee  but- 
tressss  the  nonlnflatlanary  cast  of  the  whole 
settlement,  with  reeults  which  vary  some- 
what from  carrier  to  carrier. 

In  conclusion,  we  offer  the  considered 
Judgment  that  our  propoeed  terms  of  settle- 
ment, taken  together,  protect  the  interests  of 
aU  parties  In  this  dispute,  the  Carriers,  the 
Union,  and  tbm  publlo. 

B.  Yaeation  aUoumnee$ 

under  the  moet  recent  contract,  the  Car- 
riers have  provided  paid  vacations  to  these 
employeee  on  the  foUowlng  formiUa:  two 
weeks  of  vacation  after  one  year  of  employ- 
ment: three  weelu  after  ten  years;  and  four 
weeks  after  twenty  years.  Tbe  Union  cur- 
rently seeks  a  modification  of  this  formula 
to  provide  three  weeks  of  vacation  after  eight 
years  on  the  Job,  and  four  weeks  after  fifteen 
years. 

Weighing  this  request  against  the  evi- 
dence preeented  to  us  on  prevailing  practice 
elsewhere,  we  have  come  to  the  i^"i'1i"^»" 
that  a  good  case  can  be  made  for  llberaliilng 
vacation  pay  accruing  to  long-service  em- 
ployees. We  find  that  there  has  been  a 
trend  In  this  direction  throughout  American 
Industry.  While  relatively  few  contracts  In 
this  country  now  provide  four  weeks  of  vaca- 
tion after  fifteen  yeaia.  the  Board  thinks 
that  liberalisation  is  Justified  In  an  Industry 
which  needs  stability  of  service  from  the 
skilled  men  repreeented  by  this  Union  and 
which  requlrea  from  the  men  a  special  de- 
votion to  duty  in  the  interest  of  the  travel- 
ing public. 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  four  weeks  of 
paid  vacation  after  fifteen  years  of  service. 
C.  HmMh  and  wet/ore  pro^rsme 

m  this  area  the  Union  propoeed  that  the 
entire  coet  of  tbe  indlvldtial  Carrier  Health 
and  Welfare  plans  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Carrier  and  that  all  plans  shall  be  Uberallaed 
to  provide  full  coverage  for  employeee  and 
dependents.  The  Union  onpbaslasd  that 
■astern  hae  already  aesumed  the  full  coet 
of  these  procrams  and  that  the  XTnUm  reo- 
ommMsdatlon  Is  supported  by  the  prevailing 
practice  In  Industry  generally. 

Tbe  Carriers  contended  that  current  bene- 
fits under  their  plans  exceed  thoee  typical  of 
Industry  generally  but  nevertheleee  offered  to 
make  an  additional  contribution  of  3f  per 
hour  in  the  second  year  of  the  contract 


against  premiums  for  dependttita  coverage 
under  preeently  existing  group  insurance 
plans.  Tb»  Carriers  stated  that  with  this 
addition  the  average  cost  to  the  OarrlerB  of 
current  plans  would  be  17.4#  per  hour  com- 
pared with  an  average  employee  contribu- 
tion of  3.84  per  hour. 

Tlte  Board  has  taken  note  of  theee  facts 
and  others  in  tbe  recovd  and  recommen<k 
against  any  merease  la  Carrier  contributions 
at  this  time.  The  Union  has  not  proposed 
and  the  Canlan  have  not  offered  an  im- 
proved plan  or  additional  benefits.  Since  the 
soope  and  coverage  of  tbe  plans  would  re- 
main unchanged  an  additional  Carrier  con- 
tribution at  St  per  hour  beginning  the  second 
year  would  simply  reenlt  In  an  increase  in 
employee  compensation  by  this  amount. 
The  Board  believes  It  Is  in  the  intereets  of 
both  parties  at  this  time  to  deal  with  in- 
creased cash  compensation  in  connection 
with  wage  rate  adjustments  and  has  done 
so  under  paragraph  4  of  Section  A,  above. 

D.  Pension  plans 

The  pension  plan  of  National  Airlines  U 
already  non-contributory  and  tbe  Union  re- 
queeted  that  the  other  four  Carriers  assume 
tbe  full  cost  of  their  plans. 

Tbe  Carriers  rejected  tbe  request  empha- 
sixlng  that  although  a  majority  of  pension 
plans  in  industry  generally  are  non-con- 
tributory, they  usually  provide  a  lower  level 
of  benefits.  They  point  out  that  the  Car- 
riers' plans  provide  an  average  earned  benefit 
of  88.88  per  month  as  compared  with  a 
median  induatrial  benefit  earned  of  $2.75  per 
month;  and  which  exceed  average  earned 
benefits  under  non-contributory  plans  In  tbe 
automobile  Industry  ($4 .25),  tbe  aerospace 
Industry  (84.34  to  $4.75),  and  tbe  steel  In- 
dustry ($5.00). 

Here,  as  In  tbe  case  of  Health  and  Welfare 
benefits,  the  Board  has  studied  the  compet- 
ing considerations  stressed  by  the  parties, 
but  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  tbe 
issue  as  preeented  does  not  relate  to  em- 
ployee benefits  under  the  plan  but  solely  to 
the  means  of  financing  them.  Tbe  Union 
proposal  to  transfer  the  coet  of  four  plans 
to  the  Carriers  Is  thus  a  request  for  addi- 
tional eompeneation  equal  to  tbe  cost  of  the 
plan.  Since  we  have  already  responded  to 
tbe  request  for  higher  wage  ratee  we  recom- 
mended that  this  request  be  withdrawn. 

E.  Overtime  rules 

The  union  has  proposed  a  sharp  upward 
adjustment  of  pay  for  overtime  wortc.  Wbere 
existing  rulee  call  for  time-and-a-half,  tbe 
Union  now  woiild  substitute  double-time. 
Similarly,  where  double-time  appliee,  tbe 
Union  now  propoeee  triple-time. 

Tbe  record  before  ue  offers  no  epeelflc  rea- 
sons  for  theee  changes  except  refereneee  to 
trends  In  other  Industriee  and  general  allega- 
tions of  the  need  for  severe  penaltlee  to 
minimise  the  use  of  overtime.  We  find  It 
hard  to  square  the  strees  on  penaltlee  with 
several  at  the  local  issuee  put  before  ns. 
Where  the  Interest  of  employees  in  wwUng 
overtime  was  demonstrated.  We  find  It 
harder  to  follow  the  comparisons  with  other 
Industries. 

The  evidence  available  to  us  suggests  that 
In  this  Industry,  above  moet  others,  overtinM 
work  is  neoeesarlly  an  adjunct  of  regular 
operations.  Variations  in  weather,  equip- 
ment changee,  enforced  delays  In  service, 
rescheduling  of  flights,  are  common  feature* 
at  airline  operations  in  the  present  stsge 
of  technological  development.  Overtime 
work  for  service  employeee  Is  an  inevitable 
and  freqiMnt  result.  While  we  aocept  the 
notton  that  the  Carriers,  like  other  em- 
ployers, should  be  diacouragad  from  misuse 
of  overtime,  we  cannot  accept  the  contention 
that  they  sboxdd  ba  penaUaed  severely  for 
resorting  to  this  means  at  meeting  their 
undoubted  obUgUkm  to  the  pobUe. 

Aooordlngly  we  recommend  that  the  over- 
time propoeals  by  the  Union  be  withdrawn. 
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The  Union  has  propoeed  an  Increase  in  the 
number  of  holidays  from  seven  to  eight,  tbe 
eighth  to  be  Good  Prida^,  In  addition,  for 
work  on  hoUdays  the  Union  requeets  holiday 
pay  plus  double  time  foD  all  hours  worked. 
with  a  minimum  of  eight  hours'  pay;  If  more 
than  eight  hours  are  w(»-ked  on  hoUdays,  the 
ejcess  is  to  be  paid  for  at  triple  time  rate. 

The  Union  introduced  Beveral  foreign  flag 
carrier  agreements  to  show  that  they  provide 
for  more  than  eight  paid  hoUdays.  North- 
east Airlines,  the  railroad  companies  and 
many  other  major  induia-les  already  have 
eight  paid  holidays.  T 

The  Carriers  rejected  ab  eighth  hoUday 
and.  in  particular,  reject^  Good  Friday  be- 
cause on  this  day  there  14  no  significant  de- 
crease in  alrUne  traffic  and  In  moet  instances 
employeee  would  l>e  required  to  work.  The 
Board  notes,  in  passing,  that  one  of  the 
exisUng  paid  holidays.  Wjaahington's  Birth- 
day, has  even  lees  of  a  deci  ease  in  trafllc  than 
Ckwd  Friday.  The  Carr^rs  further  argue 
that  seven  paid  hoUdays  is  in  accord  with 
domestic  tnmk  airline  pra  dtlce. 

The  existing  contracta^equire  that  the 
Carriers  compensate  employees  who  work 
overtime  on  hoUdays  at  double  time  rates. 
The  Union  position  is  tha^  en/ployees  should 
not  be  required  to  work  oMtime  on  hoUdays 
and  that  tbe  double  time  provision  is  not  a 
sufficient  deterrent  to  prmnt  the  Carriers 
from  deUberately  acheduliig  such  overtime. 
The  Carriers  reply  that  ittoere  is  no  sched- 
uled overtime  on  holidays;  that  ovntlme  la 
required  only  because  of  edheduling  dlfflcul- 
tlee;  that  a  heavier  penalty  would  only  in- 
crease airline  costs  without  reducing  over- 
time requirements. 

The  record  clearly  supports  the  existence 
of  a  trend  to  more  Uberal  hoUday  provisions; 
Good  Friday  Is  obe«-ved  ad  H  reUglous  day  by 
many  employeee;  Good  PrWay  is  accepted  in 
other  agreements  as  a  suitable  vacation  day 
The  Board  la  unable  to  «<lone  the  Union 
propoeal  for  penalty  hoU<iay  overtime  first, 
because  this  is  a  'round-the-clock  Industry 
with  34-hour  commltmenta  to  Its  customers; 
second,  because  this  imd«riuee  tbe  contract 
between  the  parties;  and  Iblrd,  because  this 
fact  is  weU  known  to  and  a  cicepted  by  all  air- 
line employeee.  | 

Tbe  Board  recommend^  that  an  eighth 
holiday.  Good  Friday,  bo  granted  by  the 
Carriers  and  that  the  Union  proposals  for 
penalty  hoUday  overtime  ie  withdrawn. 
G.  Hours  0/  sitvice 
The  Union  has  propoeed  that  the  thirty- 
minute  meal  period  now  tkcen  without  pay 
as  a  break  in  each  elght-h^ur  working  day. 
be  compensated  and  treated  henceforth  as  a 
portion  of  the  hours  worke4. 

The  effect  of  this  pro] 
reduce  the  time  of  each  si 
one-half  hours  (Including 
half -hour)    to  rtght  hour 
sated).    The  further  effect  ^„u.u  ue  M)  ciun- 
inate  the  overlaps  between  tacomlng  and  out- 
going shuts  which  now  occur  during  the  last 
half-hour  each  outgoing  shift  spends  on  the 
Job. 

th??*,?",'**"  *^  contendejl|  in  the  hearings 
that  elUnlnatlon  of  shift  oWlape  would  aid 
rtlciency.  The  Carrtem  disagree.  They  argue 
that  these  overtaps  are  vlt4^  to  assure  effec- 
tive personnel  transmission  of  Job  informa- 

^»\  ^}':  *"**  ^*»"*  dlr^ctivee  between 
^Ute.  It  is  the  view  of  tl  4  Board  that  the 
Wriers  poeltlon  was  the  soji^er  one  on  this 

w.^**?!-"^  '^^  ^  Hsrceive  another 
Which  becomes  decisive  in  bur  view,  namely 
««  a  growing  and  regulated  industry,  faced 
By  ina-easing  competition  ffcr  skUled  peraon- 

•  Shorter  work  week.    We  r«  otommend,  there- 


al  would  be  to 

;  from  eight  and 

I  uncompensated 

(fuUy  compen- 

»ould  be  to  elUn- 


fore.   that  this 
withdrawn. 


propoeal   bM 


the  UxUon  be 


B.  License  premiums 

The  Union  originally  propoeed  that  any 
employee  required  to  have  or  use — later  mod- 
ified to  any  "mechanic"  and  "have  and  use" 

any  license  issued  by  the  FCC  or  FAA  should 
receive  additional  compensation  in  the 
amount  of  10*  per  hour  for  each  license 
required. 

This  proposal  was  based  primarily  upon 
the  alleged  additional  responsibUity  of  tbe 
Ucense  holder  in  releasing  aircraft  or  aign- 
Ing  for  aircraft  wwk. 

The  carriers  rejected  the  Union  propoeal 
both  because  of  ita  coet  and  because  there 
is  little  or  no  additional  reeponslbllity  for 
the  license  bolder.  The  Carriers  argued  that 
a  mechanic  who  signs  maintenance  releasee 
doee  not  vouch  for  airworthiness;  that  a 
mechanic  may  be  fined  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  for  personal  faUures  whether  or 
not  he  holds  a  Ucense;  that  no  domeetlc 
trunk  carrier  currently  pays  such  a  license 
premium. 

In  treating  the  wage  Issue  this  Board  pro- 
vided substantial  pay  differentUls  for  me- 
chanics and  higher  clasaificatlons;  the  license 
holders  are  all  within  this  group.  Since  the 
added  exposure  to  disciplinary  action  relied 
on  by  the  Union  is  neither  diminished  nor 
remedied  by  a  pay  premium  requirement,  we 
recommend  that  the  Union's  proposal  for 
license  premiums  be  withdrawn. 

V.  LOCAI.  ISaUKS^ 

A.  Eastern  Airlines  and  district  100 
1.  Carrier  Proposals 

(a)  Eastern  Propoeal  No.  1:  The  Carrier 
has  propoeed  a  change  in  tbe  overtime  pro- 
vision. Article  14(c).  to  provide  system  over- 
time to  replace  local  nUes. 

It  also  proposes  to  eliminate  the  preeent 
by-pass  penalty  pay  provision  in  tbe  agree- 
ment. 

Tbe  1963  collective  bargaining  agreement 
between  Eastern  Airlines  and  District  100 
provided  that  the  parties  should  meet  to 
agree  on  system  overtime  rules.  The  Car- 
rier contends  that  since  that  time  agree- 
ment in  principle  has  been  reached  on  a 
series  of  system  overtime  rulee  but  the  final 
language  has  not  been  settled.  Tbe  prin- 
cipal point  stUl  in  contention  between  the 
parties  is  the  Carrier's  request  for  elimina- 
tion of  by-pass  penalty  pay. 

The  Carrier  contends  that  the  current 
rules  footer  a  great  number  of  grievances;  it 
has  introduced  evidence  that  overUme  griev- 
ances have  increased  from  8  percent  to  36  per- 
cent of  all  grievances  between  1060  and  1066. 
The  Carrier  urges  that  system  rules  be  agreed 
upon  to  permit  standard  administration  of 
overtime.  It  is  the  Carrier's  position  that, 
under  the  preeent  system,  errors  are  diffi- 
cult to  avcdd,  particularly  in  emergency  sit- 
uations, and  that  the  proposed  system  rule* 
would  decrease  tbe  likelihood  of  mistakes 
and  disputes. 

The  Union's  primary  objection  is  to  the 
elimination  of  the  by-pass  penalty.  The 
penalty  has  been  in  the  coUective  bargain- 
ing agreement  since  1061.  Tbe  Union  con- 
tends that  problems  arise  under  It  because 
supervisors  faU  to  offer  work  to  the  right 
man.  The  Union  agrees  that  there  are  many 
grievances  on  overtime  Issues  but  contends 
that  the  fault  lies  with  management. 

The  record  Is  clear  that  the  existing  over- 
time provision  on  Eastern  Airlines  gives  rise 
to  an  excessive  number  of  grievances.  The 
Board  believes  that  this  situation  neceesar- 
Uy  tends  to  strain  the  grievance  machinery 

» For  convenience  the  Board  has  nimibered 
each  of  the  Carrier  and  Union  propoeals  con- 
secutively. The  substance  of  each  proposal 
wlU  enable  the  parties  to  relate  this  niuaber- 
Ing  system  to  the  numbering  and  lettering 
system  used  by  the  partiee  in  the  tranacript 
ot  the  hearing.  *^ 
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and  ctonstltutes  a  handicap  to  good  relations 
between  the  parties.  The  Carrier's  proposal 
retains  the  principle  of  equaUutlon  of  over- 
Ume and  has  not  had  a  negative  reeponae 
from  the  Union  except  for  the  matter  of  by- 
PMs  pay.  The  Board  notes  that  by-pass 
penalty  pay  has  been  a  part  of  this  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  during  the  past 
two  contract  periods.  The  Board  1*  reluctant 
to  disturb  conditions  arrived  at  throvigh  col- 
lective bargaining  without  compeUlng  rea- 
sons. The  new  rules  proposed  by  the  Car- 
rier are  designed  to  correct  tbe  source  of 
past  problems.  It  is  to  be  expected,  there- 
fOTe,  that  the  number  of  grievancee  wUl  be 
reduced  and  tbe  number  of  instanoee  in 
which  by-pass  penalty  pay  U  required  wlU 
drop  substantially. 

Recommendation:  That  the  system  over- 
time rules  proposed  by  Eastern  Alrllnee  be 
adopted  but  that  the  preeent  provision  for 
by-pass  pay  not  be  disturbed. 

(b)  Eastern  Propoeal  No.  2:  The  Company 
proposes  to  add  a  new  paragraph  to  Article 
20  of  the  agreement  in  order  to  permit  the 
employment  of  part-time  workers  in  tbe 
classifications  of  cleaner,  ramp -servicemen 
and  stock  clerk. 

Tbe  Carrier  argues  that  fluctuations  in 
peak  work  loads  in  the  airline  industry  jus. 
tify  the  employment  of  part-time  workers, 
for  three  or  four  hour  periods  in  order  to 
utilize  employees  effecUvely.  Eastern  con- 
tends that  the  Jobs  of  present  employeee 
would  not  be  Jeopardized  because,  under 
Its  propoeal.  no  employee  would  be  displaced 
by  part-time  workers. 

The  Union  points  out  that  the  Eastern 
Airllnes-IAM  agreement  once  provided  for 
part-time  employees,  but,  through  earUer 
negotiations,  this  provision  was  removed 
from  the  contract.  Tbe  Union  argues  that, 
during  negottaUcms,  the  Carrier  offered  no 
proof  of  a  need  for  workers  for  three  or  four 
hours  a  day. 

It  is  Inherent  in  the  fa-ansportatlon  in- 
dustry that  accommodation  to  the  needs  of 
the  traveling  pubUc  wlU  result  in  peaks  and 
vaUeys  of  activity  at  alrUne  stations.  The 
Carrier  now  has  considerable  flexlblUty  in 
scheduUng  the  shifts  of  its  regular  employees. 
The  Board  believes  that  the  existing  flexl- 
blUty in  shift  arrangements  should  be  ade- 
quate to  pennit  management  to  resolve  its 
problems  within  the  framework  of  its  regu- 
lar work  force.  Moreover,  the  Board  notes 
that  two  of  the  classificaUons  for  which  the 
Carrier  seeks  part-time  employees  are  thoee 
for  which  management  testified,  on  the  na- 
tional issues,  that  relatively  long  progression 
training  periods  are  required. 

Recommendatlcm :  The  Board  recommends 
that  the  propoeal  of  the  Carrier  be  with- 
drawn. 

(c)  Eastern  Propoeal  No.  3:  The  Carrier 
proposes  to  eliminate  the  preeent  option  in 
Article  10  which  permlte  an  employee  sched- 
uled to  work  on  a  holiday  to  elect  either  to 
receive  double  time  pay  or  to  receive  straight 
time  and  add  one  day  to  his  vacation.  In 
addition,  the  Carrier  would  require  an  em- 
ployee to  work  the  day  before  and  the  day 
after  a  boUday  to  be  eUglble  for  hoUday 
pay.  if  be  is  scheduled  to  work  on  thoee 
days. 

The  present  option  was  made  a  part  of  tbe 
agreement  when  Eastern's  operations  bad 
marked  seasonal  differences.  Now  operations 
are  q>read  more  evenly  over  the  year.  The 
exisUng  provision  thus  causee  a  problem  in 
vacation  scheduling,  along  with  an  increas- 
ing econcnnlc  effect.  To  reqiUre  that  em- 
ployees work  the  day  before  and  after  a  holi- 
day U  warranted,  according  to  the  Carrier, 
because  theee  days  usually  are  peak  travel 
days  and  scheduled  employees  are  needed 
for  efficient  operations. 

The  Union  made  no  comment  on  the  Car- 
rier's proposal  to  remove  the  option  at  an 
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•dilMl  vaokMon  da^  or  pmnhim  vnj  far  hoU- 
dAjpiL  It  MgiMd.  ho««Tw.  ttiM  i««iitzl^  sm- 
ployMB  to  work  d*|s  btf  oca  umI  sttar  »  hall< 
«ay  WM  uaneoMwry  baeauM  tha  Union  knaw 
Q(  no  aboaaa  of  tbls  oatuia. 

Hi*  Boactf  rtrmnlaaa  ttat  comrtltloM  may 
Ghaii«i  o?ar  a  period  c€  jmn  and  that  anob 
ebamaai  may  raqiHra  adJtMtmanta  In  aarUar 
oontmok  provlMana.  In  tUa  caaa  do  aoo- 
nomle  loaa  to  an  aoiployaa  woold  raault  from 
ttaa  Oanrtar'a  propoaal  ainoa  ba  would  oon- 
ttnoa  to  raoatva  premium  pay  (or  boUdaya 
worked.  Moraorar,  Improvement  In  Uta  vaoa- 
tlon  provlaka  tor  long  eai  flue  employee  baa 
been  raoommandad  by  Um  Board. 

A  pcoTlalan  requiring  tbat  all  acq>ioyaea 
wbo  an  aobadulad  to  work  on  tba  daya  be- 
fore and  after  a  boUday  mwt  report  aa  acbad- 
uled  In  order  to  be  aUglbla  for  boUday  pay, 
la  In  aooord  wltb  ganml  Induatry  practice. 
Furtbar,  euob  a  provlakm  la  oonalatent  wltb 
tba  naeda  of  tbla  Induatry  In  view  of  tbe 
aarrloa  it  muat  provide  on  pmJl  travel  daya. 
Tba  Board  foncludae.  tbarafore.  tbat  tbe 
Oarrlar^  propoeal  for  cbangea  in  Article  10 
ara  reaaonabla. 

Baoommendation:  Tbat  tba  piopaeal  be 
adopted. 

(d)  Xaatam  Propoeal  No.  4:  Tl>a  Carrier 
propoaee  to  ellmlnato  tba  olaaalflcatloQ. 
Ground  Oommunlcatlona  Tecbnlclan,  wbleb 
includee  about  30  employaae.  Formerly, 
■aatam  maintained  Ita  own  radio  ayatam  to 
oommunlrata  wltb  Ita  pllota  In  fllgbt,  wbUe 
aU  of  tba  otbar  carrlera  were  wltb  Arlno. 
wbleb  provided  a  Joint  aervlca  for  tbem. 
Blnoe  tba  laat  negotlatlona,  Butara  baa  aold 
ita  fadlltlaa  and  Joined  Arlnc.  Tba  Carrier 
*Bow  wlabaa  to  ellmlnato  tbla  daaalfleatlon 
and  reatora  tbe  ao  employeea  to  tba  general 
mechanic  category  from  wbleb  tbey  originally 
same.  In  tba  meebanlc  category,  tbe  Car- 
tier  indlcatad.  tba  amployeee  could  be  better 
utlUaed  and  would  g^Un  mora  employment 
o|>portunlty. 

It  la  elear  from  tbe  record  tbat  tbe  work 
formerly  performed  by  Ground  Oommunlca- 
tloD  Tecbnletana  no  longer  eKlata  on  Baatem. 
Formerly,  tbeee  eaq>loyeee  were  meludad  In 
tbe  genaral  category  of  mecbanloa;  tbetr  pay 
ratee  ara  tba  aama  aa  tboae  of  mecbamce. 
There  appear*  to  be  no  reaaon  to  continue 
to    malntotn    a   aeparato   daaaUloatlon   for 
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Beoommendatton:  niat  tbe  propoeal  be 
adopted.  ^^ 

(a)  BiBtem  Propoeal  No.  8:  Tbe  carrier 
propoeee  that  tbe  procedure  for  bidding  ahlfto 
and  daya  off  be  ohanged  to  requlra  an  em- 
ployee to  Bubmlt  bto  written  preference  aeven 
calendar  daya  after  tba  aupervlaor  iaeuea  tbe 
bid  abeat.  At  tba  preaant  time,  both  tbe 
Mddlng  proceea  and  tba  aaaignment  of  ablfta 
are  condnstad  in  order  of  aanlertty.  Tbte 
elowa  tba  bidding  proceea  ao  tbat  a  period  of 
two  or  three  weeka  may  aUpee  before  aaalgn. 
manta  can  bo  made,  nia  propoaed  pro- 
oaduia  would  mean  that  aU  Mda  would  be 
■ubnlttad  rtmultaiMoualy;  tbe  tfilfta  would 
then  bo  aaalgned  aooordlng  to  aenlorlty  pref . 


<nia  Ublon  ralaed  no  objectlan  to  tbla  pro- 
poeal In  tba  ooune  of  tba  bearing. 

On  tba  baalB  of  the  teatlmoay  aubmlttad. 
tha  Board  finda  the  Carrier  propoeal  raaaon 


Itiat  tba  propoeal  be 


BaoooBMndatloii 
adopted. 

(*)  Baatem  Fropoaal  Na  6:  Tbe  Carrier 
propoeea  to  add  to  Artlole  a4-«lek  Leave,  the 
qoallAoattoo  tbat  al«k  leave  provlakaa  wUl 
not  apply  to  a  day  upon  which  an  amployae 
la  not  Bohadulad  or  nquliad  to  work  a  ngu- 
larabin.  ^ 

.^  Oanlar  pateta  eat  tha*  aU  a<  ito  aa- 
fagaaaiMipttbaaaaowwdhythalAM 
tract  raealva  pay  fbr  atek  laava  oaly 
thagr  va  oaaMa  to  work  •■  anhailiilad  work 
<5J^*aa  to  Hakfiaai  or  tajury.  OBtU  aa 
BrbltnUlott  award  In  IMg.  tha  lAll  ilek  laava 
twadmlnlataredlntha 


ner.  Aa  a  reaolt  oC  tbla  award  the  employeee 
under  the  oontiaet  reoalva  alok  leave  pay 
even  tboui^  they  would  not  have  worked  on 
tba  partteular  day.  Hiua.  aooordlng  to  tba 
OarHar.  lAlC  emptoyeee  rwMlve  tbla  beneUt 
under  etrcumatanoee  In  wblah  no  other  Mat- 
em  employaaa  would  reoalva  aoeb  pay.  Tba 
ptirpoae  of  tbla  propoeal  la  to  reatore  tha  uni- 
form admlnlatratlon  of  aiek  leave  for  all  of 
Baatem'B  employeaa. 

Tbe  TTnlQo  pointed  out  that  a  alck  leave 
provision  had  be«n  In  tbe  contract  for  many 
year*,  but  did  not  queettem  the  facta  dted 
by  tbe  Carrier  with  taepect  to  tbe  change  in 
Interpretotian  o<  tbe  dauae  alnce  tbe  laat 
negotlatlona.  No  reaaon  waa  ebown  for  an 
admlnlatratlon  of  alck  leave  different  for 
lAlC  employeea  tram  other  employeea. 

Sick  leave  pay  U  provided  In  Ubor  agrea- 
menta  to  protect  emptoyeee  from  loea  of  In- 
come when  they  are  unable  to  work  becauae 
of  alckneae  or  Injury.  Tbe  purpoee  la  to 
make  the  employee  whole,  not  to  pay  ^Iw^ 
more  than  he  would  have  earned  bad  be  been 
able  to  work.  Tbla  purpoee  gorema  practice 
In  Induatry  generally,  on  other  alrllnee,  and 
for  all  Baatem  employees  except  thoee  or- 
ganised by  lAM.  Tbe  Board  beUevee  that 
xmUormlty  In  tbe  admlnlatraUon  of  alck 
leave  pay  abould  be  reatored  at  Eastern. 

Becommenrtatlon :  That  the  propoeal  be 
adopted. 

(g)  Baatem  Propoeal  No.  7:  Tbe  Carrier 
propoeee  a  modification  of  the  active  aervlce 
provision  In  Article  aO(g)  to  Incorporate  cur- 
rent practice  Into  tbe  contract.  Tbe  Carrier 
alleged  tbat  tbla  propoeal  la  largely  a  tacbnl- 
oal  adjuatment  wbleb  had  not  been  settled 
primarily  becauae  the  same  contract  article 
waa  being  held  open  by  tbe  Union  oo  a  dif- 
ferent laaua. 

Tbe  Ublon  made  no  comment  on  tba  Car- 
rier propoaed  change  In  tba  active  aervloe 
cUuaa  eouept  to  mpnm  oppoaltlon.  Tbe 
Union  Btood  on  tbe  language  of  tbe  preeent 
agreement. 

Tbe  Board  notee  tbat  tbe  language  pro- 
vided by  tha  Carrier  tOr  a  new  Article  aO(g) 
la  Bubatantlany  dlOtevnt  from  tba  language 
In  tbe  preeent  ArUcle  aO(g),  aa  shown  by 
Carrier  BsblMt  S4.  For  Instance,  the  pro- 
poaed language  of  tbe  Carrier  for  a  new  Arti- 
cle aO(g)  allmlnataa  the  language  of  the 
preeent  article  referring  to  "perloda  of  lllneaa 
or  Injury  not  in  exoeea  of  ninety  (90)  days" 
in  connection  wltb  tha  f^oOtitlfm  of  active 
eervloa. 

B«tcommanrtation ;  It  la  the  «r*'«^m  ot  the 
Board  that  tha  Cairiar  tailed  on  the  raooid 
to  auatain  Ita  buzdan  o<  proof  on  thla  laaoa. 
Tbarafore.  tha  Board  reoommanda  tbat  tbe 
propoeal  ba  wltbdn^am. 

(h)  Baatem  Prapiiaal  No.  •:  Baatem  pro- 
poaea  certain  nbangae  in  Artlola  U.  Syatem 
Board  of  Adjuatment,  In  order  to  atraamllne 
the  grtavanoe  proeedura.  Tba  parttaa  have 
agreed  on  aa  aipedlted  prooedura  uali^  a 
flva-man  panel  of  arbitratora.  Ibay  bav* 
bean  unable  to  agree,  however,  XMpoa  a  pro- 
oedura to  aaiaot  tha  mambera  at  tbe  pan«a. 

Beoommandation:  That,  it  tha  partlaa  have 
not  agraed  on  tba  five  BMmbara  of  tha  panel 
by  tha  tlma  tha  oomtraot  la  algnad.  the  Na- 
tional IfartlaHoo  Board  be  aaked  to  auMly 
a  llat  ot  IS  arbitratota  and  to  outUae  a  pro- 
eedura by  which  tha  partlw  will  aaiaot  flva 
namaa  tram  tha  list. 

X  UaioB  »-y»|t 

(a)  OlBtrtet  IM  (Baalam)  Propoeal  No.  1: 

ZMatriet  100  propoaea  an  amandmaat  to  Ar- 

a(B)  detalag  tha  aoov*  of  tha  i«rea- 

Bk,    Tha  Ualon  nrmfaarta  that  tha  Oar- 

_  oat  work  whieh 

the  JuHadleUaa  of  tta 

a  oha^a  la 

>■  nqulrad  to  paotaet  tha 

Job  aeourlty  of  tha  employeea  It  mtfamnla 
It  poiata  out  tbat  la  tbe  artHtostlon  of 
grlavaacee  on  thla  laaua.  arbltratoBi  have 


held  that  audi  eonttacUag  out  by  imllateral 
oompany  action  doaa  not  vlolato  tba  taima 
of  tbe  preeent  aeope  atotament.  In  support 
of  Ito  poaltlon.  tha  Union  preeented  8ul>> 
atantlal  evidence  of  work  currently  being 
performed  by  employeee  of  other  wnwipii^itDi. 

Tbe  Carrier  arguea  tbat  acceptance  of  the 
Union  propoeal  would  force  major  cbangea  In 
its  operattona.  It  would  create  problems  in 
banrtHng  apeolaUaed  work  for  wblob  Baatem 
laeka  tba  tacilltlea;  it  woiild  require  assign- 
ment of  emptoyeee  to  perform  malntena&oe 
work  at  atotlons  vrtiere  there  la  Insufllclent 
work  to  JtMtlfy  their  full-time  employment. 
Further,  the  Carrier  polnte  out  tbat  there  U 
a  abortage  of  akllled  amployeee  at  tbe  preeent 
time  and  that  there  baa  been  a  ateady  In- 
oraasa  in  tbe  employment  by  Baatem  of 
workere  In  oategmlee  repraeented  by  the 
lAlf .  Tbe  Carrier  also  cites  the  fact  that  It 
performs  a  great  deal  of  work  on  contract 
for  other  companies,  work  wblob  la  per- 
formed by  employeee  in  DIatrlct  100.  Tbe 
Carrier  asaerto  tbat  greatty  Inoreaaed  coeti 
would  result  from  the  Union  propoeal  in 
terma  of  unnaeded  capital  Inveetmant  and 
unneceesary  «nployeee. 

Federal  reguution  of  tbe  Carrlera  la  di- 
rected toward  tbe  welfare  and  convenience 
of  the  tmvellng  public.  In  fullUllng  that 
obligation  a  Carrier  ■«"^«"Tft  muat  main- 
tain at  least  limited  aervloe  at  certain  points. 
At  such  Btetlons  it  may  be  more  effldent  to 
utmae  some  of  tbe  servloea  of  other  Car- 
rlwa.  it  there  la  Inauffldant  work  to  main- 
tain full-time  employeee  to  aU  categories. 

In  tbe  opinion  of  tbe  Board,  tbe  Unton  pro- 
poeal in  ita  preeent  form  wonld  lead  to  a 
decline  in  ttaa  eOdency  of  opmLUaam  and 
would  not  enhance  tbe  Job  eecurlty  of  lAlff- 
npreamted  employeee.  Moreover,  there  u 
dear  evidence  tbat  both  partlee  to  theee  pro- 
oeedingB  deaire  to  aeblave  more  nearly  uni- 
form condltioDa  tbrou^iout  the  Industry 
niay  have  negotUted  in  the  paat  toward  an 
equallBktton  of  ratee  of  pay.  mey  have 
agreed  to  bargain  economic  laauee  Jointly  in 
thla  caae.  The  Board  deelree  to  eupport  the 
partlee  in  their  efforta  in  thla  direction. 
Bvldence  baa  been  preeented  tbat  one  of  tbe 
live  OuTlera  In  tbla  proceeding  baa  nego- 
tiated a  settlement  of  thla  tasue,  with  an- 
otber  District  of  tbe  lAM,  wbldi  modlflee  the 
current  contract  language  to  meet  the  Un- 
lon'a  objeottana.  It  mppmn  la  the  interest 
of  both  partlaa  genmiiy  to  conform  the 
eettlemmt  of  tbla  taaoe  oa  Baatem  wltb  the 
agreement  reached  by  National. 

Banommandatlon:  That  tha  partlee  adopt 
in  principle  tba  aattlement  between  National 
Alrlinea  and  lAlC.  District  14S.  atodifled  ai 
naceaaary  to  take  account  of  dlflar«>cea  un- 
der their  reqiectlve  agraamaata. 

(b)  Diatnct  100  (Baatem)  Ptopoaal  No.  3: 
DIatrlct  100  propoaea  tbat  leads  In  tbe  varl- 
oua  flaaslllratlnna  ahall  aiaka  all  work  aa- 
algnmenta  to  the  emplnjeee  "T*g~til  to  their 
lead  crewa.  Tba  Union  oontanda  tbat  bla- 
torlcally  aaalgnmaate  have  been  laada  by  the 
leads  but  that  Bastam  raeently  dianged  Its 
proceduraa  ao  that  tha  plaaaar  or  loceman 
makee  asalgnmenta.  bypassing  the  lead.  This 
practloe.  in  tbe  Ubloa'a  view,  la  an  infringe- 
BUBt  on  Ito  work  Jurladietian. 

Tlia  Oarrier  oontonrta  that  tbe  Union  pro- 
poeal would  pravmt  any  aupervlaor  other 
than  the  lead  tram  nrT*gTilng  work  and  thus 
would  lUait  tha  prodaottoa  pi^^-t^g  prooe- 
duraa  of  tha  Oanlar.  would  require  a  lead  en 
aU  aaatgamanto  Iwilnrting  taoq^orary  relief, 
aad  would  Interfere  with  managamanfa  rlgbt 
to  control  aaslgnrnanta.  tt  U  tha  poaitloa  of 
the  Cbnlar  that  tha  tnaettoa  of  tha  lead  ia 
to  dlroet  petfocaaaoa,   aot  to  datermlne 
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Bvidanoai 
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■ignmsnto  la  aooordanoe  'Ath  tbe  overall 


needs  of  production.  Clearl  j 
of  management  prerogative 
flow  of  work  aad  to  allodia  reepoadbUlty 
for  Its  dlrectlOB.  Tbe  Ualc  ^  propoeal  oould 
limit  tbe  eCactiveneee  of  m  thagement  plan- 
ning for  eOdanoy  in  opara^^na. 

Recommendation:    That 
withdrawn. 

(c)  DIatrlct  100  (Baatem 
Dtotriet    100    propoeee    an 


9: 

to 

Article  a0(O)  to  provide  ttkt  an  amjdoyee 
wUl  not  loee  active  eervloe  peneflta  aa  long 
as  there  is  an  am|doyar-e(i  i|>loyea  relation- 
ship or  the  employee  remain  ijon  the  seniority 
list.  By  this  amendment  tne  Union 
to  restore  active  eervloe  ere*  [n  tbat  employ- 
ees loet  during  tbe  atrlke  <  l  another  union 
in  1988. 

The  Carrier  pdnte  out  tbM  tbe  lAM  Inter- 
national did  not  mipport  th »  strike  and  tbat 
the  employeee  who  loat  aotl  f  t  aervloe  credlte 
could  have  retained  tbem  l»y  reporting  to 
work  In  accordance  with  th^poeltlon  of  tbe 
International. 

It  Is  clear  from  tbe  eviden^  tbat  tbe  active 
swloe  credlta  here  involvtci  were  loet  be- 
cauee  tbe  emptoyeee  partid  p  ated  In  an  un- 
authorlaad  atrlke.  Tbe  Boaf^  flnda  no  baaia 
for  accepting  tbe  propoeal. 

Becammendatton:  That  lihe  propoeal  be 
withdrawn. 

(d)  DIatrlct  100  (Baatem  Propoeal  NO.  4: 
District  100  propoaea  an  amendment  in 
Article  M  to  provide  that  abeenoee  due  to 
IsglUmato  nee  of  injury  a:>il/or  dck  leave 
not  be  charged  against  aa  at  i  ;>loyee's  attend- 
ance record  or  uaad  by  tba  Oarrier  in  aup- 
port  of  diadpUna  or  dlaebarge  for 
atwentedam. 

The  Union  proteete  the  (xreeent  Carrier 
policy  of  using  sick  leave  or  injury  leave 
aljaencea  to  build  up  a  re^rd  of  unaatls- 
fitctary  attendance  leading]  .to  dlsdpliimry 
action.  There  are  eafc 
the  Union  pdnta  out. 
leave.  Tba  Union  urgea  thai 
injury  leave,  nor  other 
by  management,  should  be 
cmployeeli  attendance 

It  Is  tba  Oarrler'B  podtlUi  tbat  an  un- 
aatlsfactory  attandaace  reoMd  Increaeee  ite 
costs  of  produotlon,  wbatavatf  tbe  cause,  and 
that  the  employee  la  protected  by  bla  rlg^t  of 
recourse  to  arbitration.  Tbe|Oarrler  oontenda 
that  Its  attendance  control  p^ogma  la  fairly 
administered. 

Tbe  Board  recognixed  tbe  Carrier's  need  to 
maintain  control  of  the  attendance  of  em- 
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it  la  an  azardaa 
»  eataMlrti  tha 


the  propoeal  be 


Propoeal  No. 
amendment 


1  tbe  contract, 

abuee  of  sick 

neither  sl(A  nor 

nee  autborlaod 

part  of  an 


ployees.    Further,  It  Is  an 

of  Industrial  relations  that 

teelsm  is  cauae  for  diacl] 

charge,  and  that  auch  de 

are  based  on  ciunulatlve 

other  hand.  Eastern's  attendi 

gram  appeara  to  consist  sotoly  of  demeiita, 

with  no  counterbalancing  credit  given  for 

periods  of  good  attendance  nacords.    It  Is  the 

opinion   of   the   Board   ths(ti   the    counter 

proposals  made  by  the  Carrier  on  this  Issue 

move  In  the  direction  of  *  ""  "  ' 

a  balance.    The  Board  sugL 

one  step  further  by  provldl^i    

the  employee's  record  whe4T>uch  action  Is 
•upported  by  review  of  his 
Recommendation :   That 
poeals  of  the  Carriers  be  adopted  with'  an 
additional  provision  for  returnee  of  the  em 
ployee's  record  when 

B.  Northwest  Atrlinet.  Inc. 
1.  Carrier 

(a)  Nortbweat  Propoeal 

rter  taaa   propoeed   ellminL     _ _. 

minute  paid  lunch  period  pidvlded  for  flight 
kitchen  employeee  under  tlia  agreement. 

The  Oartlar  atotea  that  ihia  amandmnmt 
would  maka  tha  Ugbt '  "  ' 
vtatoa  aonalBteat  with 
^otaetlon  ageaamttita. 
four  domeatie  airline 

operate  flight  kltdma.  Mtet^Keet  le  tbe  only 
CXn 808— Part  10 


ted  prlndple 

slatent  abeen- 

IncUidlng  dls- 

.tions  usually 

On  the 

control  pro- 


pllshlng  such 

that  tbey  go 

for  redress  of 


by  review. 
District  143 

1:  The  Car- 
of   the   30- 


peraonnel  pro- 

and  plant 

awtftwg  tha 

leaRien  which 


carrier  eurrentty  providing  a  paid  luacb 
period.  Tba  Carrier  matatalna  that  tha  over- 
lap available  with  aa  uapald  luach  period 
proTldea  batter  oontlnntty  of  work  program- 
nUng  aad  reduoee  overtime  requlremanta. 

Tbe  Union  elaima  that  tha  paid  lunch 
period  actually  beneflta  tbe  coaipany  becaiaa 
it  la  aobadulad  during  alack  tlmea.  wbereaa 
tha  80-mlnuto  unpaid  lunch  muat  be  regu- 
larly aoheduled.  Tbe  Union  ddiied  that  there 
would  be  any  savlag  on  overtUaa.  TtMS  Car- 
rier admitted  tbat  much  of  tbe  overttaie 
would  be  due  to  illness,  weather,  fli^t  edwd- 
uUng.  ei  cetera. 

This  30-mlnute  paid  lunch  period  for  fllgbt 
kitchen  personnd  la  a  provision  of  long 
standing  on  Northwect.  At  one  time  It  waa 
of  benefit  to  the  Carrier  and.  according  to 
tbe  Unton,  atUl  Is  a  convenience  to  tbe 
Carrier. 

It  la  tbe  view  of  tbe  Board  tbat  contractual 
rlgbta  which  edat  In  tbe  preeent  agreement, 
and  which  ara  tbe  reault  of  prevloua  c<A- 
leotlve  bargaining  negotlatlona.  abould  not 
be  modi  fled  by  tbe  Board  la  tbe  abeence  of 
a  elear  Justlflcatlon  by  tbe  propoaaata.  Tba 
20-minute  paid  lunch  period  provided  tor 
flight  kltoben  employeee  \inder  tbe  proeent 
agreement  la  a  long-atanding  contractual 
provision.  It  Is  the  view  of  tha  Board  that 
the  Carrier,  on  the  record,  failed  to  suatala 
ita  burden  of  ivoof  on  thla  issue. 

Recommendatton:  Tbat  the  propoml  be 
withdrawn. 

(b)  Nortbwaet  Propoeal  Na  3:  Tbm  Omaim 
propoeed  to  revlae  tbe  fixed  startlag  tlaw  rale 
at  llae  atationa  uader  Mechanic  aad  Belated 
Pereonnd  agreemento  to  permit  tbe  eeteb- 
liahment  of  tlmee  which  meet  tbe  needa  of 
the  service. 

Tba  Oarrier  olalma  tbat  tbe  purpoee  of 
tbla  propoaed  change  la  to  eliminate  arbi- 
trary aad  coatly  ablf  t  startlag-tlmea  at  line 
atotlona.  Tbeee  tiaMB  are  preaeatly  tura- 
lated  to  the  work-toad  geaetated  by  flight 
eobedulea.  Tbe  Oarrlar'a  witaeassa  aad  as- 
blblta  eeUbllabed  tbe  fluctuation  In  tbe  de- 
mands of  service.  Tbeee  demands  do  not 
correepond  to  standard  mandatory  shift 
scbedulee  now  set  in  tbe  contract.  Further, 
tba  majority  of  domeetto  aliUnee  trunk  car- 
riers have  rulae  wbldi  peraut  atarttag  tbaee 
limited  only  by  tbe  needs  of  tbe  eervlea. 
Ot  tbe  remaining  carrlen  in  tbla  caae.  only 
TWA  haa  a  rule  aa  restzlotlve  aa  Nortbwaat. 

The  National  Alrilnee  Agreement  on  thle 
lesue  provldee  tbat  tbe  etartlng  tlmea  ot 
ablfta  abould  be  eataUlsbed  In  accordance 
wltb  tbe  aeeda  of  tbe  eervlee  at  each  baae. 

Tbe  Baatem  Air  Unes  Agreement  provldee 
tbat  tbe  starting  tlmee  of  sblfta  shall  be 
eetobliabed  In  accordance  wltb  tbe  needs  of 
tbe  aervloe  at  each  atotion  provided  tbat 
there  shall  be  no  more  than  8  ahina  eadi 
with  a  Blngle  startlng-tlme  within  a  M-bour 
period  for  any  dasslficatlan  of  emptoyeee  la- 
vtrtved. 

The  United  Air  Lines  Agreement  provldee 
for  not  more  than  five  startlng-tlmes  within 
a  34-hour  period. 

Only  Northwest  and  TWA  have  detailed  re- 
strictive clausee  In  tbelr  agreemento  as  to 
startlng-tlmes  on  tbeee  two  carrlns  wblob 
have  i^ven  ilae  to  tbe  dlaputee  over  this 
Issue. 

Tbe  Board  was  impreaaed  by  tbe  abowlng 
of  the  Carriers  that  aoma  reasonable  control 
of  abift  atarting-tlmea  abould  be  within  tbe 
prerogatlvee  of  management.  It  is  tbe  view 
of  tbe  Board,  moreover,  that  some  reason- 
able modification  of  Article  VI,  Section  C,  ca 
the  Northwest  Agreement,  would  result  in 
more  effldent  operation  which  In  tbe  long 
run  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Carrier,  con- 
sumers and  employeee. 

Becammendatton:  Tbat  tbe  partlea  modify 
thdr  praeent  agreement  ao  aa  to  iadude  a 
pravlaion,  "That  there  abaU  not  be  mora  than 
five  (6)  atartlng  tlmea  within  a  twanty-four 
(34)  hour  period  tor  any  elaaslficaUon  of 
employeee  for  a  work,  area  of  a  line  station." 


(e)  Nortbwaet  Prqpoaal  Mx.  8:  Tba  Car- 
rier propoeee  to  amend  tbe  hours  of  sarvtoa 
rule  to  provide  tbat  employeaa  will  not  be 
required  to  report  tor  work  on  a  aehaduled 
day  off  for  leea  tbaa  fmir  hours  work  or  pay. 

Tba  Carrier  teatlfled  tbat  tba  purpoaa  ot 
tbla  propoBal  Is  to  modify  tbe  preaant  eigbt- 
hour  guarantee,  providing  what  maiutge- 
meat  conaidera  a  reasonable  minimum  of 
tour  hours  of  work  or  pay  tor  an  employee 
called  to  work  or  to  train  on  a  di^  off. 
Nortbweet  is  tbe  only  trunk  carrier  under 
contract  with  lAM  which  la  required  to  pay 
a  minimum  of  eight  bouza. 

Tbe  preaant  provision  in  tbe  contract  pro- 
viding for  an  elgbt-bour  guarantee  Is  one  of 
long  standing.  As  noted  by  the  Board  pre- 
viously In  this  report.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
Board  that  contractual  rlgbta  eetabliiibed 
through  prior  collective  bargaining  abould 
not  be  modified  by  the  Board  In  tbe  abaenca 
of  Justifying  proof  from  the  proponenta. 
The  elgbt-bour  guarantee,  aa  It  stands,  pre- 
sumably waa  considered  a  tatr  aetttanant  by 
the  Carrier  when  It  accepted  tbe  provldan 
in  tbe  first  place.  Aoc^ptaaoe  at  the  tbaa  un- 
doubtedly WH8  considered  favoraMy  la  light 
of  other  provisions  agreed  to  by  Uie  partlee 
In  tbe  e^ve-and-Uke  which  produced  tbe 
present  agreement. 

Tbe  Board  beUevee,  oa  tbe  baals  of  the 
record  before  it,  that  the  carrier  controlling 
the  achedullng  of  work  houra  abould  con- 
tinue tbe  negotiated  i»'ovlalon  la  tha  preasnt 
contract. 

Recommendation:  Tbat  tha  propoeal  be 
withdrawn. 

(d)  Nortbweat  Propoeal  No.  4:  The  OarHar 
propoaed  a  limited  seaeotial  student  employ- 
nxent  piogram  at  locatlona  where  no  regular 
employeee  are  laid  ofr. 

Tbe  purpoee  of  tbls  propoeal  la  to  enabto 
tbe  Carrier  to  aspand  Ita  program  tor  oaa- 
aonal  student  employment.  Tbe  propomd 
rule  would  be  anbjaot  to  tbeee  quaUflcatlana: 
flrat,  tbat  no  regular  employee  ba  dlaplaoart; 
aecond,  that  ao  student  be  employod  at  any 
location  whea  regular  employeea  la  the  daa- 
alfloatloa  are  laid  off;  third,  that  prateraaee 
tor  eeeBCBiBl  student  emptoyaiaBt  be  glvea  to 
children  of  regular  employeee;  fourth,  that 
atudant  employeea  preaaat  avidaaee  of  their 
latent  to  conttnua  thair  oducatton  at  aa  In- 
atltutkm  of  advaaoad  atodr.  fifth,  that  aea- 
aonal  podttons  will  aot  siwiaid  90  days  dura- 
ttoa,  wiU  aot  ha  subject  to  tha  bulletla  pro- 
cedure, aad  will  aot  eatabUah  aaalorl^. 

Tbe  Ualon  favorad  the  program  but  raised 
aeveral  objeetloaa.  Tbe  Uatoa  fdt  that  there 
were  aot  auSldent  regular  employeea  la  the 
dasalflcatbma  open  to  seasonal  atudant  aa^ 
ployeea.  The  Union  alao  dedred  to  conOaua 
the  bulletin  provUlons  for  podtlons  to  ba 
flUed  by  such  studanta. 

Tbe  Board  beUavee  tbe  company  should  be 
encouraged  In  conttauiag  tbla  program. 

The  studenta  wbo  would  benefit  from  sea- 
sonal employment  are  children  of  the  em- 
ptoyeee. Tbe  maployeee  and  tbe  Carrier  have 
a  mutual  obligation  to  reaolve  any  problems 
created  by  tbe  program.  Tlu  prUaary  ob- 
Jectton  of  tha  Union  la  that  all  tbe  studenta 
normally  are  wsalgnart  to  the  day  ablft  while 
emirioyeea  with  aubataatlal  seniority  muat 
work  on  lasa  daatraUe  ahltta. 

The  Board  recognizee  tbat  the  Oairtar  can 
uae  tbe  atudanta  moat  effectively  la  groups 
and  tbat  in  aoma  Inatanoes  tbe  type  of  work 
they  can  porfona  amy  not  be  available  ex- 
cept on  tbe  day  abift.  Tba  Board  bellevea, 
however,  tbat  the  Union's  objeetton  could  be 
overcome  subatantlally  if  the  Oarrier  would, 
to  tha  extent  practtoal,  dlatribnto  student 
•mployeea  throughout  all  ablfta. 

Rannmmendatlone :  Tbat  tbe  propooal  be 
adopted  with  a  provlao  that,  where  aultable 
work  is  available,  the  atudeata  be  aailgnad 
toall  ablfta. 

(e)  Nbrthweat  Fropoaal  M0. 6:  Tha  Oanlar 
propoeee  tbat  etaadard  work  elethlag  re- 
quired by  the  Carrier  shall  be  add  at  cost 
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to  tlw  •mployeca  but  ■ball  be  mmlntalDMl  bv 
them.  ' 

Hie  preeent  acreemente  provide  that  all 
■tandanl  unUorma,  cape,  and  eoreralls,  which 
mechanics  are  required  to  wear,  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Carrier  without  coet  to  the 
employee.  Including  the  expense  of  launder. 
Ing  and  cleaning.  The  Carrier  does  not  re- 
quire uniforms  for  plant  protection  employ- 
ees. The  Carrier  points  out  that  in  the 
bargaining  prior  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Emergency  Board  the  Unlop  had  a  propo- 
sal on  this  same  Issue  which  would  have  re- 
quired the  company  to  provide  and  i«»<«t.%tn 
standard  work  clothing  for  all  employees  at 
no  cost  to  them.  The  Carrier  offered  Its  pro- 
posal as  a  reasonable  compromise. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Emergency 
Board  the  Union  withdrew  Its  request  that 
the  Carrier  provide  and  Tn»lnf^^n  standard 
work  clothing  for  all  employees. 

It  la  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  the 
Carrier  failed  to  sustain  its  burden  of  proof 
la  support  of  Its  proposal  for  a  change  in 
the  present  agreement. 

BeoommendaUon:  That  the  Carrier  with- 
draw Its  proposal. 

(f )  Northwest  Proposal  No.  8:  The  Carrier 
proposes  to  eUmlnate  the  foreign  service 
bonus,  foreign  vacation  accrual,  and  the 
Anchorage  housing,  effective  January  l,  1967, 
for  approximately  11  employees  hired  in  the 
States  and  stattoned  In  Alaska  before  Alaska 
attained  sUtehood. 

In  June  19«4  Northwest  was  first  certified 
to  operate  over  the  North  Pacific  route  to 
the  Orient.  Because  of  the  shortage  of 
foodatuflk,  household  goods,  and  housing  at 
Aaehorage,  the  Carrier  bad  dlflteulty  stafllng 
these  stations.  The  so-called  "foreign  serv- 
loe  addendiun  provision"  was  then  negoti- 
ated Into  the  contract  to  provide  employees 
represented  by  the  Union  with  certain  addi- 
tional benefits  and/or  compensation  to  off- 
Mt  the  then  existing  hardships  and  unde- 
niable Uvlng  conditions.  The  Carrier  U 
proposing  to  eliminate  certain  of  these  Items; 
ftU  other  oompenaatlona  provided  for  in  the 
addendum  would  still  be  paid  to  the  11  em- 
ployees. 

The  Union  empbaslaed  that  employees 
klred  In  Alaska  receive  many  additional  ben- 
efits In  overtime,  holidays  and  vacations,  as 
well  as  in  hourly  ratee  of  pay. 

It  la  the  view  of  the  Board  that  the  con- 
tractual commitment  made  by  the  Carrier  in 
the  first  Instance  to  these  II  employees 
should  be  recognized  as  continuing  for  the 
length  of  their  employment  in  Alaska.  The 
Board  believes  that  with  regard  to  any  new 
employees,  the  propoeal  of  the  Carrier  Is 
reasonable. 

Recoflunendatlon :  That  the  propoeal  be 
withdrawn  as  to  the  II  employeee  and  ac- 
cepted as  to  new  employees. 
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A  great  amount  of  travel  Is  required  In 
otder  to  oonduct  necessary  Union  business 
for  alillne  employees  stationed  at  widely- 
separated  points.  It  Is  not  unreasonable 
that  two  oflldaU  of  the  Union  should  be  pro- 
vided with  transportation  on  the  Carrier's 
planee  to  conduct  that  business. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  which  now  so 
often  attends  travel  on  a  space-available 
basis,  the  Board  believes  that  positive  trans- 
p<»taUon  should  be  provided  for  the  general 
chairman  as  weU  as  the  president/general 
chairman. 

Recommendation:  That  the  proposal  be 
adopted. 

(b)  District  143  (Northwest)  Proposal  No. 
2:  The  Union  proposes  that  newer  and  more 
efficient  foul  weather  equipment  and  light- 
weight winter  clothing  for  ramp  personnel 
be  furnished  by  the  Carrier,  laundering  and 
cleaning  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  Carrier. 

The  Union  originally  propoeed  that  the 
Carriers  provide  and  maintein  standard 
work  clothing  for  all  employees  at  no  coet 
to  them.  ThU  propoeal  was  withdrawn  prior 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Emergency  Board 
and.  therefore,  was  not  before  the  Board  for 
decision. 

The  final  proposal  of  the  Union  involved 
iMues  similar  to  the  propoeal  of  the  Carrter 
regarding  standard  work  clothing.  The 
Board  understands  that  the  Union  and  Car- 
rier have  discussed  this  matter  and  that  the 
Carrier  is  aware  of  the  type  of  foul  weather 
equipment  and  light-weight  winter  clothing 
desired  by  the  Union. 

Although  the  Board  feels  that  the  selecOon 
and  requirement  of  standard  clothing  is 
prlmarUy  a  decision  for  the  Carrier,  the  re- 
quest of  the  Union  Is  reaeonable. 

RecommendaUon:  That  the  Carrier  furnish 
newer  and  more  efficient  foul  weather  equip- 
ment and  light-weight  winter  clothing  as 
the  Carrlsr'a  present  stock  of  such  clothing 
requires  replacement,  with  Uunderlng  and 
cleaning  cosU  to  be  borne  by  the  Carrier. 
C.  rrons  World  Airlines.  Inc.,  and  District 
142: 


a.  Union  Proposals 
(a)  District  143  (Northwest)  Proposal  No. 
1:  The  Union  proposes  that  the  Carrier  fur- 
nish two  poslttve  annual  passee  for  use  over 
the  OaiTler's  system  during  the  term  of  of- 
floe  of  the  Union's  prssldent/general  chair- 
man and  the  general  chairman.  Use  would 
be  limited  to  flights  la  connection  with 
Union  business. 

TTia  Union  now  receives  one  positive  an- 
nual pass  Which  is  used  by  the  president/ 
general  chairman.  Other  Union  repreeenU- 
tlves  receive  space-available  passee,  includ- 
ing the  general  chairman. 

The  Carrier  argues  that  a  ^Mce-avallable 
pass  Is  sufficient.  The  Union's  position  is 
that  reduced  faree  are  given  to  certain 
youtba,  famlUes,  servicemen,  et  cetera,  all 
of  whleh  have  preferenoe  over  qoace-avaU- 
•Me  passengers. 

Although  the  second  positive  annual  pass 
would  ba  an  additional  expeive  to  the  Car- 
rier, the  Board  btilevea  the  proposal  of  the 
mugn  la  joatlfled. 


1.  Carrier  Proposals 

(a)  TWA  Proposal  No.  1:  The  Carrier  pro- 
poses that  the  Union  enter  into  a  letter  of 
fcgreement  which  would  Instire  that  the 
lAM-oovered  employees  continue  to  render 
their  SOTvloes  to  fllghta  operated  by  the  Car- 
rier for  U.8.  military  estebllshments  even 
though  the  Carrter  and  the  Union  are  in- 
volved In  a  strike  or  withdrawal  of  services 
by  the  Union  in  commercial  operaUons. 

TWA  beUeves  thU  proposal  Is  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  The  Department  of  DefeoM 
desiree  such  an  agreement  between  the  Car- 
rter and  the  Union.  Lack  of  this  agreement 
would  have  an  impact  on  the  Carrier's  ablUty 
to  obtain  military  contracts  in  which  the 
employees  also  have  a  vital  economic  interest. 

The  Carrier  submitted  exhiblU  showing 
that  the  Union  has  entered  Into  such  agree- 
ments with  United  Air  Unee,  Northwest  Air- 
lines, Braniff  Airlines,  Continental  Airlines. 
TWA  has  such  agreemenu  with  other  em- 
ployee groups.  Since  military  contract  reve- 
nues represent  only  one  to  two  percent  of 
the  Carrter's  total  system  revenues,  this  pro- 
posal would  not  substantUlly  reduce  the 
Union's  right  to  self  help. 

The  Union  sUted  that  flight  enginews 
were  not  Included  in  the  letter  of  agreement 
on  thU  Issue.  However,  the  Carrier  claimed 
that  the  Flight  Engineer's  Union  president 
had  verbaUy  agreed  to  this  proposal. 

Tlie  Board  finds  the  provision  requested  by 
the  Carrier  clearly  in  the  interest  of  national 
security. 

Recommendation:  That  the  propoeal  be 
adopted. 

(b)  TWA  Proposal  No.  2:  The  Carrter  pro- 
poses that  the  scope  clausee  in  the  three 
egreements  be  amended  to  eliminate  any 
ambiguity  as  to  the  Carrter's  right  to  sob- 
oontraot  work  not  directly  performed  by  the 
Carrier  on  its  property. 


The  Carrter's  position  is  that  it  presenUv 
poeseases  the  right  to  subcontract  work  not 
directly  performed  oa  its  property.  It  desires 
specific  language  because  of  the  large  number 
of  allegedly  unwarranted  grlevancee  filed  by 
employees  under  the  present  agreement.  Tbt 
Union  has  an  agreement  Including  such  lan- 
guage with  Braniff  Airways,  Continental  Air- 
lines, and  United  AirUnes.  Similar  language 
la  contained  in  agreements  between  the 
Transport  Worker's  Union  and  American  Air- 
lines, and  Pan  American  World  Airways. 

The  Union's  poeltlon  is  that  this  proposal 
would  give  the  Carrier  the  unilateral  rtght  to 
contract  out  work  not  performed  on  the 
property. 

The  Carrter's  proposal  Is  not  designed  to 
reduce  any  present  work  opportunities  avail- 
able to  Its  own  employees  In  the  bargaining 
unit,  nor  does  it  seek  to  dUute  the  Union's 
present  work  Jurisdiction. 

Recommendation:  That  the  Carrier's  pro- 
posal be  adopted. 

(c)  TWA  Proposal  No.  3:  The  Carrter  pro- 
poses  that  Its  mechanics  and  guards  agree- 
ment be  amended  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  whatever  number  of  shifts,  at  what- 
ever starting  times,  operations  and  needs  ot 
the  service  require  and  that  the  requirements 
of  Article  Vll(f)  (that  shifts  in  excess  of 
three  be  confined  to  station  crews  serving 
fiights)  be  eliminated.  The  required  overlap 
of  one-half  hour  between  standard  present 
shifts  would  no  longer  be  mandatory. 

The  Carrier  is  presently  Umlted  to  the 
establishment  of  three  shifts  at  its  major 
stations,  the  first  shift  not  to  start  earlier 
than  0:30  a.m.,  or  later  than  8:00  ajn.  Each 
shift  Is  of  eight  hours  diuatlon,  excliislve  of 
one-half  hour  for  lunch.  The  second  and 
third  shifts  are  subject  to  a  30-minute  over- 
lap requirement. 

Article  Vll(f)  permits  two  additional 
shifts  but  restricts  the  additional  shifts  to 
station  crews  servicing  flights;  this  would 
be  in  the  terminal  or  station  area.  Addi- 
tional shifts  would  not  be  utilized  at  the 
hanger  and  the  air  freight  warehouse. 

The  Carrier  eetabliahed  fluctuations  In  the 
demands  for  service  which  do  not  correspond 
with  standard  mandatory  shift  schedules  now 
set  out  in  the  contract.  Further,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  domestic  airline  trunk  carriers 
have  rules  which  permit  starting  time  lim- 
ited only  by  the  needs  of  the  service.  Of  the 
renoainlng  carriers,  only  Northwest  Airlines 
has  a  rule  as  restrictive  as  TWA. 

The  National  Airlines  Agreement  on  this 
issue  provides  that  the  starting  times  of 
shifts  should  be  established  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  the  service  at  each  base. 
The  Eastern  AirUne  Agreement  provides 
that  the  starting  times  of  shifts  be  eetab- 
llshed  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the 
service  at  each  station  provided  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  than  six  shifts  each  with  a 
single  starting  time  within  a  24-hour  period 
for  tmy  classification  of  employees  involved. 
The  United  Airlines  Agreement  provides 
for  not  more  than  five  starting  times  within 
a  24-hour  period. 

On  the  other  hand.  Northwest  and  TWA 
agreements  have  the  detailed  restricUve 
clauses  which  have  given  rise  to  this  dispute. 
The  Board  was  impressed  by  the  evidence 
presented  by  the  Carrier  that  reasonable 
control  over  shift  starting  times  should  be 
within  the  prerogative  of  management.  It  Is 
the  view  of  the  Board,  moreover,  that  reason- 
able modlScaUon  of  the  hours  of  service 
section  relating  to  shift  starting  time  and 
Article  Vn  of  the  agreement  would  result 
in  more  efficient  operation  which  in  the  long 
run  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Carrier,  con- 
sxuners  and  employees. 

Reoonunendatlon:  That  the  parties  modify 
their  present  agreement  so  as  to  Include  a 
provision,  "That  there  shaU  not  be  more  than 
five  starting  times  ertthln  a  a4-hour  period 
for  any  elaaslfloatlon  o(  smpkqrees  for  a 
wM-k  area  of  a  line  statton." 
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(d)  TWA  Propoaal  Mo.  « 
poses  to  mamoA  Aitkeia  XZf 
the  prablbttlam  ^g»«"«fc 
employee  psfullng  InvwtlgMtoa  by  a  safety 
conunlttaa  for  refusal  to  w^  oa  a  Job  which 
Is  allegedly  unsafe. 

The  Carrier  tastlflad  tbafc 
this  amaadmaat  would  reiUt  la  fvwar  at- 
tempts by  employess  to  laae  queaUoaable 
health  aad  safety  Isaaes.  ]  t 
the  Safety  Conunlttaa  la  not  always  xaadlly 
available  to  pass  upoa  aafet  f 

The  Union  testified  that  ^ren  If  the  Safety 
Committee  is  not  always 
stewards  are  Instructed  to  1  liadle  suoh  prob- 
lems until  the  Safety  Oaimlttee  becomes 
available.  It  further  steti4  that  TWA  has 
refused  to  participate  la  a  fjfstem  safety  pro- 
vision. 

Recommendation:  Tliat  titm  Carrter  with- 
draw its  proposal  and  thai  the  contract  be 
modified  to  pennlt  lAM  stMrards  and  TWA 
foreman  Jointly  to  Investtg^te  such  allega- 
tions U  a  Safety  Commltqc^  Is  not  readily 
available.  I 

(e)  TWA  PR^xjaal  Mo.  6:  The  Carrier  pro- 
poses to  make  pennanent  'ijork  asslgnntents 
for  ramp  servloemen. 

The  Carrtar  testlfiod  thai  wider  the  pres- 
ent agreemant  the  ramp  sefvlcemsn  classi- 
fication encompasses  niunlBt-ous  duties  In- 
volved In  the  handling  ot  food  and  nuiil 
service,  loading  and  unloading  of  mall,  ex- 
press and  freight  cargo  hifidllng,  baggage 
handling  and,  at  some  statl  ypa,  cleaning  and 
fueling  o<  aircraft. 

The  Carrier  seeka  a  lotterl  of  tutderstand- 
Ing  which  would  permit  aai  iknment  of  ramp 
servicemen  to  a  particular  work  assignnMnt 
for  the  purpose  of  permlttlQg  speoiallaatlon 
and  more  efficient  servloe.  |  iTbere  was  also 
some  indication  that  overtime  could  then 
be  worked  by  experienced  personnel  «M^«i»^i 


to  all  ramp 

tlon. 

Uila    proposal 

ital  groupa 

p  servicemen. 


of  requlrtng  that  it  be  a< 
servicemen  In  the  general 

Ihe    Unl<Mi    replied    thi 
would.  In  effect,  create  d( 
within  the  clssslflcatlon  of 
establishing   departmental  '■  aeniortty   which 
the  Union  haa  opposed. 

The  Board  is  of  the  opinljab  that  this  pro- 
posal would  reeult  la  ntore  ^trlctlve  clasal' 
flcatlons. 

Recommendation:  That  |l|e  Carrier  with 
<lraw  its  propoeal. 


(a) 


2. 
District 


Union 
142   (TWA) 


^ojXMal  No.  1: 


The  Union  propoeee  to  amlud  ArUcle  n(c) 


at  all  Carrier 
two  fiights  at 
l^-hour  period. 
iy  six  of  its  39 
'ed  with  ramp 
stations  the 
t  such  staffing, 
have  a  minl- 


t  there  Is  not 
to  Justify  the 
the  Union. 
a   Union   pro- 


to  require  two  ramp  servlo. 
domestic  stations,  if  there 
the  station  within  an 

The  Carrter  sUted  that 
domestic  stations  are  not 
servicemen  and  that  at 
activity  Is  too  light  to  w 
further,  that  no  other 
mum  staffing  requirement. 

The  Board  is  convinced  . 
sufficient  work  at  all  statloi 
minimum  staffing  proposal 

Recommendation:  That 
posal  be  withdrawn. 

(b)  District  142  (TWA)  l|>ropoeal  No.  2: 
The  Union  proposes  that  tt^  Carrier  be  pro- 
Wblted  from  using  legltlnate  sick  and/or 
Injury  leave  in  certain  casei  i  ifor  the  piupose 
of  discharging  emfdoyees  lor  excessive  ab- 
senteeism. 

The  Union  contended  that  legitimate  ab- 
sence for  Illness  or  injury  ^ouid  not  be  a 
basis  for  discharge.  I  I 

The  Carrier  poaltloa  Is  that  management 
has  a  right  to  require  regulaFIattendanoe  and 
to  discharge  for  perslatent  Ubsenteelsm,  in- 
cluding legitimate  Ulnees  pt  Injury.  Nu- 
merous arUtratlon  dedsloosl^  cited  In  sup- 
port of  the  Carrier's  positlozl. 

This  Issue  la  similar  to  anion  Issue  No.  4 
Oh  Eastern  Airlines.  The  ;  Poard  finds  no 
basis  for  disagreeing  with  it^  declBl<ms  of 


aiblt(«tara  that  aurwilTa  abaantaalam  may 
Justify  dtaoharga  of  aa  ampioyea.  fot  this 
rsMonaawtflaa  the  raaaonaatatad  la  District 
100  (Butara)  Fmpaml  Mo.  4.  tba  Board  ou- 
aot  anppcrt  the  UnloB'B  proposal.  The  Board 
suggests  that  the  Carrier  provide  for  redress 
of  the  employaCB  record  when  such  action  Is 
supported  by  review  of  it. 

Bccommendatlraia :  That  the  Union  with- 
draw Ita  propoaal.  aad  that  the  Carrier  pro- 
vide for  redress  of  the  employee's  record, 
when  warranted  by  review  at  it. 

(c)  District  142  (TWA)  Froi»oMl  Mo.  S: 
The  Union  propoeee  that  the  Carrier  be  re- 
quired to  return  employeea'  pass  privllegea  to 
the  Btatvis  existing  January  1,  1B64,  when  a 
surcharge  waa  Impoeed  on  firat-daas  travel. 
The  contract  provldea  that  tbla  pasa  privilege 
la  within  the  discretion  of  the  Canlar. 

In  the  agreement  between  the  pcotlas.  the 
Carrier  had  provided  pass  privileges  to  all 
their  employees.  A  small  service  charge  Is 
levied  to  cover  coata.  In  the  caae  of  firat-daas 
travel,  there  Is  a  surcharge  which  la  the 
charge  complained  of  hve.  The  Union  po- 
sition Is  that  this  pasa  privilege  la  an  im- 
portant fringe  benefit  and  that  the  employees 
should  not  be  required  to  pay  a  surcharga  for 
firat-claas  travel  In  addition  to  the  aarvlce 
charge. 

The  Board  conaiders  the  Carriers'  employee 
pass  privileges  a  liberal  provlalon  In  the  con- 
tract. It  does  not  believe  the  siurcharge  im- 
posed on  flrst-dasa  travel  la  an  unreasonable 
charge. 

Recommendation:  That  the  Union  pro- 
posal be  withdrawn. 

D.  United  AirUnet,  Inc.  and  District  141 

1.  Carrier  Proposala 

(a)  United  Propoaal  Mo.  1:  The  Carrier 
proposes  to  amend  the  agreement  to  provide 
that  passenger  service  employees  may  oper- 
ate Jetways.  The  Carrier  arguea  that  pas- 
senger agenta  performed  this  duty  untU  an 
arbitration  award  granted  ramp  men  the 
exclusive  right  to  it.  It  is  the  poslUon  of 
the  Carrier  that  paasenger  agents  in  any  case 
are  reqxilred  to  stand  at  the  point  where  Jet- 
way  controls  are  located,  while  ramp  service- 
men must  be  brought  from  one  fioor  below, 
where  their  other  duties  are  performed.  The 
Carrier  contends  that  the  current  procedure 
adda  to  Its  costs;  that  the  change  it  haa 
proposed  would  not  reeult  la  layoffs,  only  In 
reasslgnments. 

The  Union  argues  that  tmder  the  contract 
torma  the  "operation  of  automotive  and 
ramp  equipment  for  service  aircraft"  la  by 
definition  within  the  scope  of  the  ramp  serv- 
icemen's work  Jurisdiction.  It  polnto  out 
that,  if  the  Carrier's  proposal  to  assign  the 
operation  of  Jetways  to  passenger  agents 
were  accepted,  it  would  take  work  away  from 
bargaining  unit  employees  and  give  It  to 
workers  who  are  not  organized.  Further,  the 
Union  points  out  that  at  the  busier  airports 
where  Jetways  usually  are  located,  there  Is 
sufficient  work  for  a  full-time  employee  to 
be  assigned  to  this  function. 

The  contract  provlalon  involved  in  this 
issue  has  been  in  the  collective  bargaining 
contract  for  nuiny  years.  The  Union's  claim 
to  the  work  under  that  provlalon  has  been 
sustained  in  arbitration.  Evidence  presented 
by  the  Carrier  on  this  issue  appears  to  the 
Board  to  be  Insufficient  to  warrant  changing 
a  long  standing  negotiated  contract  clause. 

Recommendation:  That  the  Carrier  pro- 
poaal be  withdrawn. 

(b)  United  Proposal  No.  2:  The  carrier 
pr<^>oaes  that  ramp  servicemen  be  permitted 
to  receive  and  dispatch  planee.  The  Ce«rtor 
argues  that  none  of  the  duties  of  receiving 
or  dlapatehlng  aircraft  requires  the  skill  of 
a  mechanic.  At  stations  whetv  no  mechanics 
are  assigned,  stetloa  agente  perfonn  this 
function,  whUe  at  four  other  steUons,  by 
agreement  with  the  Union,  either  utility 
men  or  ramp  servloemen  perform  the  duties. 
At  22  larger  stetions  only  mechanics  nuy 


would 


raoetva    or   dlap»tdi   ptenaa.     Tb* 
wlahea  to  aalsn  tbam  ninrtMiiilia  to 
abaalfls  work  aad  to  paiBtt  nap  I 
to  noitw  aad  illmaliir 
tlona.    Tliiy  steta  that  ao ; 
be  diaplaead. 

The  umon  argues  that  It  has  beaa  the 
practlca  for  auuiy  yaam  to  oaa  i»«»«*»»«>twt  to 
perform  this  ruaetlOB  at  ststloaa  to  trtilob 
they  are  assigned.  It  IbsIbIb  tbat  meehaaloa 
could  be  expected  to  obasrra  oondltloiw 
which  might  create  aaCety  pnMaBM  a  lamp 
aarvloeraen  la  aot  tralaad  to  obsarve.  Vur- 
ther,  the  Union  argnaa  tbat  tl»  Oaniar  Is 
trying  to  get  maobanle^  woric  dosw  by  a 
lower  pay  classlflcatloa  aad  that  thla  pro- 
posal wlU  have  the  ultimate  affaet  ot  nmor- 
Ing  a  number  of  BMduuilca. 

The  teattmoay  la  ttta  caae  showed  tbat 
there  are  no  FAA  regulations  requiring  a 
mechanic  to  perform  this  function,  aa  a  utMt- 
ter  of  safety.  Moreover,  th««  is  a  shortage 
of  mechanics  at  the  present  time  to  perform 
work  for  which  a  mechanic'a  skills  are  r»- 
qulred.  Since  both  parties  agrea  that  at 
many  stetions  thess  duties  are  performed  by 
personnel  other  than  mechanics,  tba  Board  is 
perauaded  that  a  mechanic'a  akllla  can  be 
better  utilized  in  other  aaalgnmaate. 

Beoommendatl(»:  Tbat  the  propoaal  be 
adopted. 

(c)  United  Propoaal  Mo.  8:  the  Osrrier 
proposes  to  aaiend  Article  IV(H)  to  ponalt 
either  utility  employeea  or  ramp  servlcamen 
to  do  interior  through-cleaning  and  cabin 
set-up.  It  is  the  Carrisr'a  poalUon  that  hla- 
toricaUy  there  waa  a  dUVemoa  betweaa 
through-cleaalng  and  toraarouad  daaalng 
which  no  longer  exlste.  Ban^>  servloemen 
have  performed  a  minimum  amount  of 
through-cleaalng  aa  aa  tw.»i«^^T^^;  p^.^  ot 
their  baalc  dntlea.  Now  there  is  little  dlffer- 
enoe  between  through  and  turaaraoad 
fllghta.  The  Carrier  therefore  la  seeking  to 
use  spedaUzed  utiUty  crews  to  do  all  clean- 
ing at  larger  statlona. 

The  Union  contends  that,  by  this  propoaal, 
the  Carrier  la  attemptlag  to  ssslgii  to  lower 
paid  employeea  work  that  formarly  waa  par- 
formed  by  ramp  servloemen. 

There  Is  no  allegation  either  that  ramp 
aervicemen  will  be  displaced  under  thla  pro- 
posal or  that  cleaning  ever  was  mora  Uiaa  a 
minimal  part  of  their  work.  The  Carrier's 
proposal  would  appear  to  lead  to  increased 
effidency  and  improved  service  to  the  public. 
The  Board  believes  that  no  ramp  service  em- 
ployees would  be  adversely  affected  by  adop- 
tion of  the  Carrter's  proposal. 

Reconunenda.tlon:  That  the  proposal  be 
adopted. 

(d)  United  Proposal  Mo.  4:  The  Carrier 
proposes  an  amendment  to  Article  VII(P)  to 
provide  that  an  employee  may  be  excused  by 
his  supervisor  from  working  overtime  if  the 
needs  of  the  service  permit.  The  existing 
clause  states  that  an  employee  will  not  be 
required  to  work  overtime  against  his  wishes. 
The  Carrier  contends  that  there  have  been 
Inotancea  where  the  employees  engaged  In  a 
concerted  refusal  to  work  overtime  to  force 
concessions  from  management  either  in  nego- 
tiations or  at  other  times. 

The  Union  statee  that  the  International 
haa  intervened  to  stop  mass  rsfuaala  to  work 
overtime  but  that  men  cannot  be  forced  to 
work  overtime. 

The  Board  cannot  agree  vrith  the  Union 
that  employees  have  no  obligation  to  work 
overtime.  It  la  generally  accepted  indus- 
trial practice  that  reasonable  amouate  of 
overtime  may  be  required  by  aa  employer. 
Moreover,  in  this  Industry,  a  aiasa  refuaal  of 
overtime  could  adversely  affect  the  service 
the  Carrier  la  oUlgated  to  provide,  liora  Im- 
portaatly,  the  safety  of  ttM  public  could  ba 
Involved. 

Reoommandatlon :  Tbat  tba  propoaal  ba 
adopted. 

(e)  United  Propoaal  Mo.  S:  TSm  Cazrter 
proposes  to  eUmlnate  the  cturoat  pierlaloa 
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tt  Artlato  vn<I)  which  profMoi  that  exn- 
ployMB  to*  glvan  four  hours  notloc  of  con- 
tamptotad  orarttme.  Unltad  urgw  that 
uadar  prawnt  oparattng  ooodlttooa  manage- 
mant  ttaalf  traquantly  doaa  not  know  four 
houra  In  advance  that  overUma  work  will  b« 
requlrad. 

Tha  Union  Indicated  that.  U  tha  Carrier 
would  make  a  aatUfaetory  adjuatment  on 
ovartlma  dlatrlbutl<m.  It  would  accept  the 
Carrler'a  propoaal. 

The  Board  haa  Indicated  In  certain  of  Ita 
other  recommandatlona  that  It  recognlaea 
and  aupporta  the  efforta  of  the  partlea  to 
move  toward  greater  uniformity  In  working 
conditions  In  thla  Induatry.  In  tha  oontracta 
of  two  other  alrllnea,  partlea  to  thla  caae.  a 
almllar  contract  prorlalon  Includea  ezcep- 
tiona  to  the  rule  specifying  four  hours  notice 
et  overtime.  The  Board  therefore  auggeata  a 
Mmllar  provision  here. 

Reoommendatlcm:  niat  employees  shall  be 
given  four  hours  notice  of  contemplated 
overtime  work,  except  In  oasaa  of  emergency 
and  at  Una  atattona  where  Intemiptlona  of 
flight  aohadulaa  make  a  four  hour  notice 
Impoaslbla. 

(f)  United  Propoaal  No.  «:  The  Carrier 
aeeka  to  amend  Article  X(A-a)  and  (I)  to 
pmnlt  the  eztenalon  from  SO  to  90  days  of 
the  time  limit  within  which  Joba  higher  than 
mechanic  can  be  filled  without  being  bul- 
letined. United  arguea  that  fluctuaUng 
workloads  result  In  a  need  to  make  tem- 
porary reasalgnmenta  for  perloda  In  ezceaa 
of  30  days.  To  replace  a  load  for  a  tem- 
porary period,  the  Carrier  contends,  creates 
a  chain  reaction  of  vacanclea  which  later 
must  be  reversed  by  lay-offs. 

It  la  the  Union's  poslUon  that  the  preeent 
contract  provision  requiring  the  biUIetlnlng 
of  vacancies  In  ezceaa  of  30  days  Is  current 
practice.    The  Union  rejects  any  change. 

Provlalona  that  vacancies  In  exceaa  of  30 
days  must  be  bulletined  are  common  In  labor 
agreements  generaUy  as  well  as  In  this  In- 
dustry. t>Batlmony  preaented  by  the  Carrier 
>*Ua  to  demonatrate  any  handicap  to  Its 
operations  as  a  result  of  the  present  con- 
tact clause  which  would  warrant  departure 
tram  this  widely  accepted  practice. 

Itcoommendatlon:  That  the  proposal  be 
Withdrawn. 

a.  Union  Proposals 

(a)  District  141  (United)  Proposal  No.  1: 
The  Union  proposes  that  Article  IV (A)  and 
V(A)  be  amended  to  provide  that  all  as- 
Blgnmenta  be  made  by  the  lead  to  his  crew 
except  that,  when  he  Is  not  readily  available, 
the  foreman  or  supervisor  shaU  make  such 
asalgnmanto.  Further,  the  Union  proposes 
that  a  lead  shaU  be  on  duty  when  three  or 
mora  employees  are  on  duty  and  no  lead 
ahall  dlract  the  work  of  more  than  eleven 
amployeaa.  The  Union  agreed  that  these  ra- 
tloa  are  generally  malnUined  by  United  but 
cited  Instancea  where  no  lead  Is  employed. 

The  Carrier  contehda  that  flezlblUty  Is 
necessary  in  permltUng  aupervlsors  to  give 
■aalgnmenta  and  In  determining  whether 
there  U  need  for  a  lead. 

The  Board  believes  that  the  Union  pro- 
posal could  lead  to  restrtpUons  on  the  Car- 
rier's operations  which  would  handicap  efll- 
deaoy.  Moreover,  sucM  a  cUuse  in  tha 
contract  placea  an  unwarranted  llmltatton 
on  the  Carrier's  prerogative  to  manage  Its 
operatlona. 

RecoDunendfktlon :  That  the  propoaal  be 
withdrawn. 

<b)  District  141  (United)  Propoeal  No  2: 
■nie  Union  propoees  that  Article  IV(B)  be 
amended  to  restore  the  right  of  mechanics 
to  receive  and  dlapatch  aircraft  at  the  four 
BtaUona  where,  by  agreement  In  1801,  the 
work  waa  assigned  to  ramp  servicemen. 

Tha  Oarrler  contends  that  such  a  reatrlc- 
tlon  would  require  assignment  of  mechanlca 
to  work  In  which  their  skills  could  not  be 
utUlaed. 
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For  the  same  reas<»a  given  In  Its  decision 
to  permit  the  use  of  ramp  aervlcemen  to 
perform  this  function  at  other  stations 
(United  Propoaal  No.  3) ,  the  Board  finds  no 
basis  to  limit  assignment  of  thla  function  to 
mechanlca. 

Becommendatlon :  Tliat  the  propoeal  be 
withdrawn. 

(c)  Dlatolct  141  (United)  Propoeal  No.  3: 
The  umon  propoaea  that  system  overtime 
rules  be  adopted  which  would  Include  pro- 
vision for  equalization  of  overtime  and  pay 
for  by-pass.  It  contends  that  local  agree- 
ments which  govern  the  distribution  of  over- 
time have  functioned  unsatisfactorily  and 
that  many  grievances  have  resulted  from 
overtime  by-pass.  The  Union  Insists  on  pay 
for  by-pass  and  on  assignment  on  the  sec- 
ond day  off  If  the  same  employee  Is  still  the 
low  man. 

The  Carrier  has  agreed  to  a  uniform  set  of 
system  overtime  rules.  It  oppoeee  by-pass 
pay,  contending  that  existence  of  the  pen- 
alty does  not  eliminate  errors.  Overtime  as- 
signment on  the  second  day  off  Is  opposed 
because  pay  would  be  at  double  time  rather 
than  time  and  one-half  as  It  would  be  If 
assigned  to  another  employee. 

The  Board  finds  that  the  parties  are  In 
substantial  agreement  with  respect  to  new 
system  overtime  rules,  except  for  by-pass 
pay  and  second-day-off  assignment.  The 
purpose  of  an  equallaatlon  of  overtime  pro- 
vision Is  to  Insure  all  employees  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  work  at  premium  rates.  Oen- 
eraay,  such  claiises  {x-ovlde  that  the  bppor- 
tunlty  should  be  equalized  over  a  specific 
period  such  as  30  or  90  days.  An  oppor- 
timlty  missed  Is  not  lost;  It  may  be  de- 
ferred. But  If  an  emjrtoyee  la  consistently  by- 
passed he  has  a  remedy  through  grievance 
machinery.  Moreover,  the  obligation  of  the 
employer  under  an  equallaatlon  of  overtime 
clause  Is  normally  not  as  restrictive  as  under 
a  seniority  clause.  The  Board,  therefore, 
finds  no  basis  to  recommend  Instituting  by- 
pass pay  where  It  does  not  now  exist. 

As  to  the  second  day  off  at  double  pay, 
the  same  arguments  generally  ai^ly.  Lab<»' 
organizations  typically  have  sought  an  In- 
creased overtime  penalty  to  discourage  seven 
day  assignments.  It  cannot  then  be  argued 
that  having  achieved  Inclusion  of  the  penalty 
rate  In  the  contracts,  employees  must  be 
assigned  on  the  seventh  day.  There  Is  no 
basis  for  Impoalng  a  penalty  on  the  employer 
because  the  same  employee  Is  still  low  man 
on  the  overtime  list.  The  employee  Is  not 
thereby  entitled  to  extra  prenUum  pay,  or  the 
employer  subject  to  the  extra  penalty,  so 
long  as  over  a  fixed  span  of  time  overtime 
work  opportimltles  are  offered  as  equally  as 
possible  to  all  employees.  The  Board  finds 
no  support  In  general  Industry  practice  for 
this  penalty  provlalon. 

Recommendation:  That  the  system  over- 
time rules  proposed  by  the  Union  on  which 
general  agreement  has  been  reached  be 
adopted,  but  that  the  rules  should  not  In- 
clude by-pass  pay  or  assignment  on  the 
second  day  off  If  the  same  employee  Is  still 
low  man. 

(d)  District  141  (United)  Proposal  No.  4: 
The  Unlcm  propoaea  that  the  preeent  point 
seniority  provision  be  replaced  by  system 
seniority.  The  Carrier  has  agreed  to  the 
Union  propoeal  except  that  It  Includes  two 
conditions  which  are  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Union.  The  Union  Insists  that  every  vacancy 
be  bulletined  as  it  occurs,  while  the  Carrier 
desires  permanent  bids.  The  second  con- 
dition that  the  Union  rejects  Is  a  provision 
that  the  Carrier  would  not  be  required  to 
accept  bids  for  vacancies  created  by  em- 
ployees voluntarily  transferring  by  bid.  The 
Union  contends  that  both  of  the  Carrier's 
conditions  would  prevent  reasonable  appUca- 
tlon  of  seniority  preference. 

The  Carrier  supports  Its  first  condlUon 
by  pointing  out  that  tha  Ramp  and  Storaa 
agreements  now  have   permanent  bid  pro- 


cedures which  are  leaa  time  consuming  and 
coatly  than  the  current  Mechanlca  agree- 
ment procedure  of  bulletining  each  bid. 
With  aystem  seniority,  transfers  would  be 
likely  to  Increase  and  to  cause  new  problems 
unless  a  permanent  hid  procedure  Is  adopted 
Because  the  Carrier  anticipates  a  subatantlai 
increase  In  transfers  with  an  accompanying 
high  cost  of  training  on  different  equipment, 
It  has  proposed  the  second  condition  as  a 
deterrent  to  an  excessive  number  of  transfers. 

The  testimony  Indicates  that  permanent 
bids  are  now  the  accepted  practice  for  other 
United  employees  organized  by  lAM.  It  Is 
In  accord  with  the  pcutles'  general  apprcacb 
toward  greater  uniformity  of  working  condi- 
tions that  the  same  practice  should  be  in- 
corporated In  the  proposed  aystem  overtime 
rules  for  mechanics.  The  Board  finds,  fur- 
ther, that  the  effect  of  wldeapread  chain- 
bumping,  which  could  occur  under  system 
seniority,  would  be  to  Impose  a  burden  at 
high  costs  on  the  Carrier.  The  Carrier  has 
agreed  to  the  Union's  propoeal  on  seniority; 
that  their  agreement  should  also  require  the 
assumption  of  unnecessary  coata  appears  to 
be  unreasonable. 

Recommendation:  That  the  Union's  pro- 
posal be  adopted  and  that  the  two  conditions 
of  permanent  bids  and  no  requirement  to 
accept  bids  on  vticancies  created  by  voluntary 
transfers  be  Included  In  the  contract  pro- 
vision. 

VI.    OONCLVSION 

The  Board  Is  gratefxU  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists and  Aero^wce  Workers  and  the  Ave 
Carriers  for  their  diligence,  good  will,  candor, 
and  objectivity.  The  Board  Is  impressed  with 
the  obvious  sincerity  of  the  parties  and  with 
their  desire  to  present  the  facts  as  they  saw 
them;  this  they  have  done  without  the  bit- 
terness or  resentment  which  might  unduly 
delay  eventual  agreements. 

Their  cooperation  has  assisted  the  Board  In 
the  performance  of  Its  duties;  we  In  tum 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Board's  recommenda- 
tions win  help  them  to  reach  prompt  settle- 
ments. With  60  percent  of  our  air  transport 
Industry  Involved,  any  delays  would  threaten 
the  welfare  of  the  country  and  the  conven- 
ience of  many  Americans. 

The  parties  have  provided  the  Board  with 
a  good  record  to  which  the  Board  has  given 
full  consideration. 

The  Board  strongly  believes  that  In  the 
public  Interest  the  disputes  submitted  to  It 
should  be  settled  In  accordance  with  lU 
recommendations. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Watne  MoasE,  Chairman. 
DAvm    GiNSBEXo,    Member. 

BiCHAKI)  E.  NXITSTAOT, 

Member. 

ScMMaaT 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  major 
recMnmendatlons  of  the  Presidential  Emer- 
gency Board  appointed  to  make  recommen- 
dation for  the  settlement  of  the  pending 
dispute  on  five  major  airlines. 

The  dispute  Is  between  the  International 
Association  of  Mechanics  and  Aerospace 
Workers  and  five  airlines  (Eastern,  National, 
Northwest,  Trans  World,  and  United). 

There  are  40  local  Issues  In  the  case  which 
need  not  concern  you.  There  are  national 
Issuee,  however,  and  these  are  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board: 

1.  The  Board  recommends  a  43-montb 
contract,  from  January  1,  1086.  to  July  1. 
1909. 

2.  Tlie  Board  recommends  a  wage  reopener 
on  January  1,  1988,  If  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  risen  during  Calendar  1987  by 
more  than  the  average  annual  Increase  of 
that  Index  over  the  last  five  years  plus  one 
per  cent.  (This  would  probably  mean  tha 
Consvuner  Price  Index  would  have  to  rlae  by 
over  2.9  per  cent.)  Under  thla  prorlaloo, 
the  partlea  would  get  SO  daya  to  work  out 
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a  new  wage  aoale.  XT  that  filled,  the  Sacra- 
tary  of  latbor  could  appolat  arMtrston 
whose  decision  would  be  Undlng.  There 
would  be  no  right  to  atrika.  In  airlvlng  at 
tbelr  decision,  the  arbltratoi  i  shall  oonaider 
the  public  Interest  in  eeoiiMnio  atablUty, 
competitive  factors,  labor  sh(  i  tagaa.  tha  abil- 
ity to  pay,  Job  content,  pi  <  ductlvlty.  and 
the  cost  of  living.  The  Unlo  o  wanted  a  cost 
of  living  eecalator,  which  tlie  alrllnea  op- 
posed. The  recommendation  if  tha  Beam  la 
novel  and  will  probably  rec<  I  re  a  lot  of  at- 
tention In  labor-managamen  t  clrclea. 

3.  Tha  Board  raoommaiutaf  {elimination  ot 
two  wage  progreaslon  8tep»r>one  on  Amu- 
try  1,  1987,  and  one  on  Jwiuary  1,  1988. 
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The  Union  wanted  total  el 


w&ge  progreaalon  (there  are  l|  to  7  stepa,  de- 


The 


lilrllnea  wanted 


pending  on  the  Job) 
no  change, 

4.  At  the  highest  category  (preeently  re 
edvlng  $3Jia),  the  wage  raoommendatlons 
d  the  Board  are: 


tlon  of  all 


1st  18  montha.. 
Next  12  months. 
last  12  montha. 


$3.70 

S.  85 

4.00 

The  Board's  recommendatl^  ma  end  at  $4.00. 
The  Union  wanted  $4.04;  £e  oompanlaa, 
IS48.  I 

5.  The  Board  rec(Mnmendi  Vour  weeks  ot 
vseation  after  18  years  of  aernce.  At  pres- 
ent, 20  yeara  of  service  are  {required.  Thla 
grants  the  Union  demand,|  although  the 
Board  rejected  a  Union  reqvest  for  three 
weeks  vacation  after  8.  rathe^  than  10  years. 

8  The  Board  reoommendal  no  change  In 
tlie  current  contribution  sy^m  on  health 
•nd  welfare  plans  and  pensiqils  plans.  This 
rejects  a  Union  demand. 

7.  The  Board  denied  ove^^^lme  demands 
of  the  Union  (for  triple  time  tin  holidays). 

8.  The  Board  recommends  4h  extra  holiday 
CD  Good  Friday.  This  goes  ^th  the  Union. 
PresenUy,  there  are  seven  hollOaya  ohaenred: 
New  Tear's  Day,  Memorial  Da;  rj  Waahlngton'a 
Birttiday,  Labor  Day,  Thanksg  iflng,  Armistice 
Day  and  Christmas. 

9.  The  Board  reoommendedi  4  continuation 
o(  an  8^  hour  day,  IncludUig  a  ^-hour 
unpaid  lunch  period.  The  union  wanted 
an  8-hour  day  with  a  paid  U-hour  lunch 
period.  I 

10.  The  Board  rejected  pnitiliun  pay  for 
mechanics  who  are  licensed  py  the  rjiJi. 

11.  The  Board  rejected  Uni^n  make- work 
demands  as  Infringements  oix  management 
rights.  It  largely  supported  legitimate  eco- 
nomic demands  ot  the  Union. 


TMBDTE  TO  WEST  PO;:^  VOLUN- 
TEERS FOR  VIETNAMiSERVICE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loulsianii   Mr.  Presl- 

ooit,  there  appeared  In  thfe!  Waahlngttm 
Poet  this  morning  an  avtilcle  entitled 
"West  Point  to  Vietnam.'"  The  arttcle 
concerned  the  young  West  $»oint  gradu- 
ates of  this  year. 

I  note  in  the  article  tha  ii  more  young 
West  Point  seniors  have  v]lunteet«d  to 
so  to  Vietnam  than  the  service  finds  ap- 
PR^rlate  to  send  there.         ] 

As  a  UJ3.  Senator,  I  shkiuld  feel  ex- 
tremely proud  If  one  of  those  young  men 
were  my  son,  and  so  shordd  every  one 

The  Nation  should  also  f^  very  proud' 
ihat  these  young  men  hflfe  dedicated 
Mieir  lives  to  our  country  ihi  have  v<d- 
unteered  for  service  far  b^bnd  the  Na- 
Uons  Immediate  needs  to  gbi to  the  point 
of  greatest  peril.  ~ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  i%at  this  arti- 
cle may  be  printed  in  the  ] )  eccmo. 


Then  bdn«  no  Objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bxoan, 
as  follows: 

{From  tha  Washington  Poat.  June  9. 1968] 

Wxar  PomT  TO  VBTNaM— 06  or  680  Nkw  QiAD- 
iTATaa  Dbaw  C<»ibat  AsanamzMT 

Wa«r  PoiMT.  N.T.— Of  tha  680  young  man  In 
thla  year'a  graduating  olaaa  at  tha  U.B.  MUl- 
tary  Academy.  96  will  go  on  fliat  aaalgnment 
to  Vietnam. 

Graduation  axerolaaa  Wedneaday  marked 
the  climax  of  June  We^.  Moat  of  tha  680 
received  oommlaalona  aa  aeoond  Ueutenanta 
In  the  Army. 

All  are  "very  aware"  of  the  Southeaat 
Asian  condition. 

How  do  they  face  tha  proapact?  OanaraUy, 
with  mat\irlty,  confidence  In  their  leadership 
potential,  profeaalonal  eageraeaa  to  learn 
what  combat  Is  about,  and  dedication,  pina  a 
curiosity:  Am  I  reaUy  aulted  to  be  a  acH- 
dler? 

Many  mora  voluntaared  for  Immediate  Viet- 
nam duty  than  could  go. 

The  Army  aUocatad  08  vaoandea.  by 
branch — Infantry,  43;  artlUery,  28;  anglnaer. 
15;  signal,  6;  armor,  12.  Seleotion  waa  by 
general  order  of  merit  within  tha  branch 
each  cadet  had  choeen  to  enter — ^that  Is,  in 
deaoendlng  order  of  claaa  atandlng  until  tha 
quota  was  filled. 

A  reporter  talking  to  a  few  of  them  flnda 
a  common  motivation  for  volunteatlng  for 
Vietnam. 

"Sir,''  said  Cadet  Sfc  Bichard  S.  Hood,  21, 
of  Winter  Haven.  Fla..  who  ehoaa  the  In- 
fantry, "I  took  the  military  aa  my  profeaaton, 
and  the  ultimata  teat  of  our  profeaslon  la 
the  defense  of  our  country's  Intereata  in  com- 
bat. I  Juat  dont  feel  right  otherwlae.  I'd 
like  to  be  a  part  of  that  challenge. 

"I've  been  trying  to  read  on  Vietnam  but 
on  the  isauea.  Every  man  in  my  platoon 
wlU  be  wondering  why  he  is  there  thouaanda 
of  mllea  away  from  home.  He  ahotild  have 
a  motivation." 

1CATI7U    «*»T.¥»^ 

MaJ.  Oen.  Donald  V.  Bennett,  the  Acad- 
emy "a  superintendent,  said: 

"I've  taken  the  opporttmlty  to  talk  to  al- 
moet  every  member  of  the  claaa.  Without 
exception,  tha  oparatiooa  in  Southeaat  Asia 
have  caused  the  claas  to  mature  a  little  earlier 
than  normal.  There'a  a  oomplata  awaraneaa 
of  the  reaponsibilltlea  that  are  gdng  to  come. 
They  want  to  be  sure  they  are  ready. 

"The  greater  awareneas  includea  complete 
acceptance  of  requlrementa  in  the  noomili- 
tary  side  of  their  acttvlttea— tha  languagaa. 
the  economic  background  o<  the  oountriea, 
the  religious  aspects.  This  part  of  it,  they've 
been  getting  in  large  part  In  their  elactivea." 

One  auch  elective  U  titled  simply  "Bevolu- 
Uonary  War."  dealing  with  <q>eratlona  In  leaa- 
than-sophlatlcated  areas  and  tatight  by  a 
colonel  who  haa  had  South  Vietnam  duty. 
Next  fall,  a  course  in  apeaUng  and  reading 
Mandarin  Chineaa  wlU  be  offered. 

Last  year,  about  36  offlcera  returned  from 
Vietnam  to  teach  at  the  Point.  Brig.  Oen. 
Bichard  P.  Scott.  Commandant  of  Cadeta. 
polnta  out  that  about  one-third  of  the  m- 
BtructoTB  in  tactics  now  have  had  Vietnam 
experience.  Vietnam-bound  graduates  keep 
them  busy  with  queationa. 

Moaa  acHooLnra 

Thoaa  aaalgnad  to  Vietnam  will  go  to 
ranger  achool  for  nine  weeks,  then  to  airborne 
training  three  weeks,  then  to  a  U.8.-baaed 
combat  unit  for  four  montha — and  maybe 
start  to  Vietnam  In  February. 

West  Point  buddies  who  are  already  in 
Vietnam  write  back  with  aU  kinds  of  advice. 
Aa  Cadet  Sfc.  John  A.  Fera,  21,  of  Danvera. 
Mass.,  aays:  "Some  of  them  say  you  really 
ahouldnt  have  voluntaared  because  youll  ba 
In  command  of  a  platoon  and  you  wont 


know  what  you  are  dotng.  Othen  aay  yoall 
laam  right  away.  I  know  Itll  ba  hard.  We'U 
bona  up  an  aummer  on  tactical  pamphlete." 

Two  brother  cadet  cH>talna,  Dranla  D. 
Z/ifthaim.  31.  and  John  W.  i^^tyttm,  33.  ot 
lATgo.  Fla..  are  among  tha  graduatea  going. 
Why  did  they  voluntaarT 

"^fa  a  moral  obligation.''  aald  DennU.  "I 
think  I  owe  anmathing  to  tha  aorvioa— and 
that's  where  I  baloog.  And.  f or  a  nun*  aalflsh 
reaacm.  Td  Uke  to  aea  if  I'm  suited  for  It. 
Tou  dont  raaUy  know  how  tha  army  func- 
ttona  untu  you  get  out  and  deal  with  men 
awhile." 

And  Arthur  V.  Orant.  Jr..  21,  of  Drexel  mil. 
Fa.,  aald  he  was  axudoiu  to  go  right  away  "be- 
cause I  feel  our  national  preatlge  U  at  stake 
and  any  little  bit  I  can  do,  X  should:  alao  U 
the  Communists'  baalc  prcinlaa  la  that  they 
can't  succeed  until  capitalism  haa  baan  da- 
atroyed,  I'd  rather  atop  tham  out  there  than 
in  my  back  yard." 


INDIANA'S  HARTKE  VOICES  STRONG 
SUPPORT  FOR  SCHOOL  MILK 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  FROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  my  ecdleagues  in  the  Senate 
have  testified  before  the  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ainiroinrla- 
tions  Committee  in  support  of  adequate 
f  imding  for  the  sp^rlal  milk  program  for 
schoolchildren.  As  we  all  know  the  ad- 
ministration has  pnH>oeed  an  80-percent 
cut  in  the  program. 

One  of  the  most  cogent  statements  of 
support  for  the  program  was  made  by 
Senator  Vanci  HAkzxB.  (tf  Ibdiana.  Sen- 
ator Haana  pointed  out  that  the  i»o- 
posed  cutback  would  result  in  a  8-oent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  to  the  child  of  a  half- 
pint  of  milk.  Nineteen  Indiana  counties 
estimate  that  a  price  increase  of  this 
magnitude  would  cause  7.600  children  to 
terminate  their  participation  in  the 
school  milk  program. 

Mr.  Pr^ldent,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  this  excellent  statement  be  in- 
serted in  the  Racoto  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcobd.  as  follows: 
SxMATOB    Vakcb    HanxCa    STATnairr    ow 

School  Lukcr  and  School  Mnjc  Bubut 

Cuts  to  thz  Sbnatb  Snaoomon^  ow 

AoaicuLToaa  AppaoraxAnoira,  Arwa.  11. 1866 

For  fiscal  1987,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  recommended  cuts  of  $101,000,000  In  the 

School  Lunch  and  School  Milk  Paograma 

two    programs    with    which    wa    are    all 
concerned. 

Since  announcement  of  the  cuts,  I  have  re- 
ceived over  600  letters  from  achool  ff«nflale, 
parents  of  school  age  children,  children 
themaelves  and  school  tax  payeia  protesting 
the  strangulation  of  these  two  programa. 

In  answer  to  a  questionnaire  which  I  sent 
them,  Indiana  county  school  Suparlntandanta 
say  that  they  wlU  have  to  charge  the  children 
as  much  as  three  cents  more  per  half -pint  of 
milk.  Some  schools  will  charge  six  cents, 
others  eight  cents  or  even  ten  cents.  Nine- 
teen of  our  counties  estimate  a  total  dropout 
of  7,600  children  from  school  milk  partldDa- 
Uon. 

The  announced  cut  of  $19,000,000  in  achool 
lunch  cash  relmbursemente  and  conunodlty 
distribution  means  that  these  school  admin- 
istrators WlU  be  farced  to  raise  the  price  of 
the  lunches.  Some  increases  wlU  be  only 
five  centa  while  othera  will  Inereaaa  on  the 
average  of  ten  centa  par  lunoh.  Botna  will 
have  to  charge  as  much  aa  twenty  centa  more. 
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Aitjtrtiigh  A  njckal  or  dUuA  locnaoe  aouxuto 
■mmU.  It  amounta  to  40  cents  a  day  for  a 
Xamlly  with  lour  children  in  achool,  or  $2X0 
a  week.  The  Intent  at  the  pragnua  waa  to 
provide  a  hot  lunch  to  dxQdren  who  might 
not  get  this  at  home  and  Xor  thoM  «lilldren 
living  too  far  away  Irom  adtkOtH  to  (o  home 
for  lunch.  I  fear  that  U  tha  Congreaa  adopts 
the  budget  cuts,  many  Children  wlU  not  have 
a  hot  UmcTi. 

The  altaraattT*  to  the  acdiool  lunch  and 
schocd  milk  prognuas  la,  as  I  understand  It. 
to  proTlde  these  serrloes  on  a  reduced  cost 
ha^  tx  free  to  children  proven-needy.  This 
may  sound  like  a  reesonahle  proposal,  but 
does  this  mean  that  Ilttia  children  will  have 
to  carry  a  fcnn  to  achocd  from  their  parents 
deeerlMng  tlielr  degree  of  need?  WlU  tttey 
have  to  ezpoae  their  poverty  m  a  humUlattng 
w«y  to  qualify  for  hot  lunches  or  two  half- 
pints  oC  milk  a  day?  We  have  fought  this 
battle  before  In  the  Congress,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  ever  Intended  to  diange  either 
of  theee  programs  so  drastically. 

I  urge  that  the  Committee  appropriate 
funds  nssdsd  to  keep  ttils  program  so  that 
tha  parents  af  aehool  children  not  ba  a*ed 
te  pay  a  disproportionate  share  al  the  easts 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  In  fiscal  1967.  Other- 
vise  tt  is  yet  anottier  tnstanee  of  those  who 
least  affocd  It  being  asked  to  pay  the 


TB3&  CIVIL  RIOHTS  BILL  MUST  RE- 
MAIN INTACT 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  consider- 
able discussion  has  occurred  in  Congress 
about  splitting  up  the  pending  elTll  rights 
Un  bjr  extracting  litle  V,  dealing  with 
ertmes  against  ctrll  rights  workers,  or  by 
watering  down  title  IV.  dealing  with 
housing  discrimination,  as  the  price  for 
getting  the  Mil  passed. 

It  la  ratho:  early  for  this  kind  of  talk, 
but  we  have  nm  Into  it  before  in  civil 
rights  legislation.  It  should  be  resisted 
now,  for  it  WlU  fraetlooallse  the  cItU 
rights  effort  and  the  drll  rights  propo- 
nents, and  will  fall  to  measure  up  to  our 
reaponslbllltleB  to  gtte  the  Nation  a  body 
of  law  which  will  Inspire  respect  In  the 
cltlaen  discriminated  agidnst  and  to  give 
the  needed  tools  to  the  great  majority  of 
our  pe<9le  who  want  the  Constitution 
obeyed  and  Implemented  In  respect  to 
dvU  rights. 

ObTlonsly,  we  cannot  legislate  spc- 
etfloally  in  reaction  to  the  outrageous 
MOedlth  shooting.  But  this  incident 
shows  the  Insufficiency  of  our  laws  affect- 
ing elTll  rights  workers  In  States  where 
their  safety  and  rights  are  seriously 
Jeopardised,  and  where  past  experience 
has  indicated  that  Individuals  IncHnwl  to 
racist  criminal  acts  are  not  deterred  by 
the  fear  of  punishment  under  law  en- 
forcement 

I  am  very  sympathetic  to  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  protect  civil  rights 
workers.  But  I  ask  my  friends  who  ad- 
vocate action  on  the  protection  section 
alone  to  note  that  the  entire  measure 
could  go  down  the  drain  or  be  consider- 
ably deferred,  thereby  losing  much  that 
is  vitally  needed  In  the  struggle  for  civil 
rights.  If  we  accept  passage  of  only  part 
of  the  bOl  now. 

To  those  who  would  water  down  the 
housing  title  in  the  hope  that  this  would 
bdp  to  get  the  blU  passed.  I  say  It  would 
be  far  more  pertinent  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  expand  President  Kennedy's 
Executive  order  on  discrimination   in 


bousing.  Sudi  action,  which  would 
cover  ao  percent  of  all  avaHalile  housing, 
should  be  taten  now,  as  ine^n-My^ 
against  defeat  of  the  housing  title  of  tliis 
bin.  The  President  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  abttt  this  responsibility  to  Con- 
gress, where  there  always  is  the  possi- 
bility that  Congress  would  have  to  ac- 
cept much  less  than  the  President  could 
require  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  Por  all 
these  reasons,  I  urge  that  we  go  forward 
with  the  entire  bill. 

I  beseech  my  colleagues  In  the  other 
body  to  pass  as  effective  a  bill  as  ttiey 
have  before  and  to  send  it  to  us  pnmptly. 
As  in  1957  and  1964,  I  beUeve  the  best 
practice  will  be  to  intorocpt  the  House- 
passed  bin  at  the  Senate  door  and  begin 
action  on  It  in  the  Senate  within  a  week 
or  10  days  after  It  comes  over.  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  pass  an  effective 
bill  under  these  dreumstances,  for  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  Senate 
has  now  been  shown  on  enough  occa- 
sions— both  on  cloture  votes  on  civil 
rights  bUls  and  on  their  substance — to 
Justify  this  confidence.  We  are  respond- 
ing to  the  ills  of  the  Nation;  therefore, 
I  beUeve  we  should  look  to  our  experience 
in  passing  the  Qvll  Rlghte  Acts  of  1957. 
19«0.  1964,  and  1965  as  Justifying  our 
confidence  in  proceeding  with  the  ad- 
ministration's entire  bill  now — ^rather 
than  taking  coimsel  of  our  fears. 


THE  INDO-AMERICAN  BINATIONAL 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
strong  suiq)orter  of  the  Indo-American 
Binatlonal  Foundation  as  proposed  by 
President  Johnson  during  Mrs.  Gandhi's 
recent  visit,  I  have  been  an  interested 
reader  of  the  many  articles  which  liave 
appeared  in  the  Tnt^if^n  press,  expressing 
both  favor  and  concern.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  several  of  these  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORo.  as  follows: 

(Ftom  the  Times  of  India,  J\me  6.  IBM] 

Iin>o-n.S.  FocmMTiOK — ^A  Nrw  Crallxnob 
(By  J.  D.  Sehtl) 

The  manner  in  which  the  Ctovemment  has 
accepted  In  principle  the  project  for  an  Indo- 
X7.S.  Bducatlonal  Foundation  has  caused  a 
great  deal  of  confusion.  I  do  not  tJijmfc-  any- 
body is  seriously  worried  either  about  the 
spread  of  American  Ideas,  which  can  be  easily 
transformed  and  absorbed,  or  about  the  im- 
porUtion  of  the  American  way  of  Ufe,  which 
Ironically  both  the  supporters  and  opponents 
of  the  project  in  the  universities  would  very 
much  like  to  have  a  full  taste  of. 

The  critics  of  the  project  do  not  seem  to  be 
worried  about  the  romantic  and  \mreal  hy- 
pothesis of  stringlees  foreign  aid.  llvey  are 
worried  about  the  threat  to  inter-university 
and  intra-universlty  hierarchies  and  to  their 
monopoly  of  the  cream  of  foreign  educational 
programmes,  against  the  pernicious  effects  of 
which  "they  take."  as  one  commentator  has 
aptly  remarked,  "good  care  to  abaoTb  an  an- 
nual preventive  dose  of  virus  In  Its  breeding 
grouxMls  in  AmCTlea  and  Kurope  at  least  once 
a  year." 

They  are  afraid  of  Intrusion  on  a  large  scale 
oC  the  unlmmnnlaed  lower  castes  Into  places 
reserved  so  far  for  the  twlce-bom.  The  good 
men  of  the  BstabUshment  In  tlie  universities 
keep  up  benign  poeturee  of  liberalism.    They 


an  Uberal  la  the  aiost  rtasstcal  sanss  of  al- 
lowing a  tree  inflow  of  foreign  "Ideas",  unem- 
bodied  In  human  baincs.  In  the  true  olsssi- 
cal  Ubaral  sdueatlooal  tradition,  they  want  to 
sat  up  what  T.  H.  HusJay  called  the  great  edu- 
cational ladder,  the  bottom  of  which  shall  be 
the  gutter  and  the  top  of  which  shall  be  the 

unlggnalty  pntrf— Innni  ».«:a>i««l...,..T.f      Para. 

doxlcally.  they  caa  at  onoe  be  both  to  the  left 
of  Uan  and  to  the  right  of  Uaeaulay. 

I  do  not  know  whether  It  Is  part  of  their 
liberalism  that  they  are  ao  painfully  opposed 
to  the  presence  of  any  irw^iawf  qq  this  goveca. 
Ing  body  of  the  proposed  Foundation.  Their 
anguished  plaa  Is  that  Indians,  {xvaunuhly 
given  to  palf  and  false  kudoe,  would  act  mot 
American  than  the  Americana  tbamaelvss. 
Alfred  llkrahaU  said.  "Ideas,  whether  those  of 
art  and  science  or  those  embodied  In  practical 
appliances,  are  the  most  real  of  the  gifts  that 
esch  generation  receives  from  Ite  predeoM- 
son."  One  of  the  Ideas  the  g-t^Kn.i,,^,)^^ 
siu^ly  wants  to  leave  for  the  next  generation 
is:  never  trust  your  fellow  Indians  I  This  Is 
followed  by  a  dramatic,  magisterial  claim  that 
the  Establishment  alone  has  the  experience, 
the  power  and  the  honesty  to  deal  directly 
with  the  Americans  or  apply  an  antiseptic  to 
American  foundatlcms. 

DIOEZSSION 

This  digression  was  necessary  to  bring  It 
out  that  behind  the  polite  fiction  of  woiry- 
Ing  and  attitudinising  on  the  part  of  the 
Establishment  lies  a  deep  fear  that  Its  mem- 
bers may  lose  their  overlordshlp  of  the  uni- 
versity and  dosed  shop  departments.  In 
short  they  find  It  Impossible  to  live  wltli 
foimdatlons  and  apparently  Impossible  not 
to  live  with  them.  There  is  no  denying  the 
fact. that  the  university  administration  in 
India.  Including  the  TJ.a.C.  despite  vast 
funds  at  Its  disposal.  Ui  answerable  to  no 
one  for  the  fast  deteriorating  standards  in 
teaching  and  research.  Probably,  a  cold  blast 
of  realism  from  abroad  may  wake  It  up  from 
Its  slumber. 

The  fear,  cause  for  worry.  If  any.  Is  whether 
the  purchase  of  Indo-U.S.  Foundation  (I  call 
It  a  purchase  because  the  actual  expenditure, 
after  all  budgeting  and  accounting  has  been 
done,  would  be  met  by  printing  new  cur- 
rency notes)  la  an  Isolated  act  of  retreat,  a 
calculated  risk  or  a  tactical  move  (whatever 
one  may  choose  to  call)  on  the  part  of  the 
Qovemment  or  part  of  a  new  policy.  If  the 
Oovemment's  policies  on  fertlllaers.  Viet- 
nam, the  World  Bank's  preconditions  for  aid, 
etc..  have  any  common  link,  it  is  what  We 
New  York  Times  calls  its  amenability  to 
external  pressures. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  changes  In 
policy  sxiggested  by  the  foregoing  are  not 
sound;  in  fact  most  of  them  are  intrinsically 
valuable.  It  was  the  American  economists 
who  first  drew  attention  to  the  bizarre  arbi- 
trariness of  oxir  Plans  and  also  oorrecUy  fore- 
cast our  foreign  exchange  food  and  other 
crises.  Wliat  is  annoying  is  the  incapacity 
of  our  planners  and  economists  to  make  tbe 
desired  policy  changes  In  proper  time,  and 
the  tendency  to  react  violently  when  sug- 
gestion for  the  necessary  changes  come  from 
outsiders.  It  we  ever  lose  our  Independence 
of  action  it  would  not  be  due  to  foreigners' 
advice,  but  to  our  own  self-deluding  stui>- 
bornness  In  hugging  to  the  deadweight  of  tbe 
past. 

It  is  amazing  that  It  should  have  suddenly 
dawned  on  the  educational  Establislunent. 
after  fifteen  years  of  large  inflow  of  eco- 
nomic aid  from  the  U.S.  that  it  is  ideologl- 
caUy  biased.  Is  the  Import  of  Ideology  bad  in 
education  and  good  In  economic  develop- 
ment? Or  does  tbe  BstabUshment  expect 
the  U.S.  to  have  a  neutral  foreign  poiley? 
And  which  government  has  not  used  Ideology 
as  In  instrument  of  Its  national  policy? 
Ideology  has  become  a  second  order  priority, 
the  first  being  the  defence  of  national  inter- 
ests. 
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The  men  of  the  Xstabllslji  lent  still  appear 
to  live  In  the  cold  war  atm  isphere  of  a  bi- 
polar world  when  foreign  ai  <  1  could  be  incor- 
porated in  our  plans  as  a  tfgantic  dole.  It 
should  not  l>e  difficult  to  see  that  the  U.S. 
demand  on  our  economic  {>ollcies  and  the 
U.S.S.B.'s  deliberate  high  oosting  on  Bokaro 
are  part  of  the  new  strategy  of  tbe  two  world 
powers  of  giving  aid  only  on  the  basis  of 
quid  pro  quo.  There  is  i^^  such  thing  as 
neutral  foreign  assistance^  We  m\ist  stop 
looking  at  aid-giving  agencies  as  an  instru- 
ment only  for  the  transfer!  Of  resources  and 
learn  to  deal  with  them  as  means  of  building 
up  teeirable  and  mutually  satisfying  rela- 
tions between  two  sldee.  At  a  time  when  the 
world  balance  of  power  is  in  fiux,  the  super- 
powers have  shifted  their  sitretegy  from  long- 
term  policy  aims  to  sbort-1|erm  political  and 
economic  bargaining.  Unlcjea  we  give  up  our 
romantic  ideas  on  foreign:  aid,  educational 
and  otherwise,  we  will  be  Ii^  jfor  more  shocks. 

The  keepers  of  our  educ^ttonal  conscience 
have  not  cared  to  protest  ajgainst  the  drastic 
reduction  in  expenditure  oh  education  from 
Bs.  180  crores  in  1066-66  and  Rs.  98  crores 
In  1966-67.  The  adverse  ejects  of  this  cut 
may  be  more  serious  than  those  emanating 
trom  the  release  of  blocked  American  money. 
It  is  also  worth  noting  that  over  Rs.  100  crores 
has  already  been  distributed  from  PL  480 
funds  for  schemes  and  prqjects  for  primary 
education,  craft  training,  mKlical  institutes, 
etc.  Nobody  from  tbe  Bsjt&blishment  ever 
protested  against  that,  denite  poor  results, 
because  it  pampered  tbe  Meltered  handful 
at  the  top  of  the  pyramid.  Besides,  is  it  not 
known  to  them  that  Indlahs  sit  on  the  local 
governing  boards  of  some  of  the  existing  for- 
eign foundations?  ' 

We  have  reached  a  turmhg  point  in  the 
course  of  our  political  aad  economic  de- 
velc^ment.  Iliere  are  ciz^y  two  major 
courses  left  for  us  to  remedy  the  situation. 
First,  if  the  choice  Is  for'  en  open  society 
in  the  sense  of  our  allovrtng  foreign  ideas, 
men  and  money  to  fiow  freely  on  acc^>table 
terms  and  permitting  their  If^ll  Impact  with- 
in the  purview  of  our  lawi,,  we  would  need 
tremendous  resilience,  flexll|illty.  receptivity 
and  organisational  capecit;r|to  stand  up  to 
the  relentless  pressures  of  c  imer  highly  mod- 
ernistic societies.  I 

If  this  condition  U  fulfillied,  the  inevitable 
friction  and  oonfiict  in  edi^oation  and  other 
fields  res\utlng  from  foreign  influences  would 
l>e  no  more  than  what  Thoniis  ScheUlng  calls 
"the  necessary  overhead  cMt  of  close  rela- 
tionship." Not  only  would  the  setUng  up  of 
an  eductional  Fotmdatlon  bisj  a  welcome  chal 
lenge  but  a  frank  dUlogue|  pltb.  the  Ameri- 
cans on  planning  objective 
cedures  would  not  ap] 
Reference  to  C.I.A.  In  co; 
proposed  Foundation  la 
this  agency  wUl  operate 
the  Foundation.    A  dlsi 

be  drawn  between  the  c: 

ism  and  that  of  modernise' 

But  no  one  can  claim  thUt  Indian  society 
today  has  all  these  vlrtu«  or  even  shows 
clear  trends  or  movements  towards  attaining 
them,  though  It  has  been  Muggested  on  be- 
half of  the  supporters  of  ttei  proposed  l^ran- 
dauon  that  lu  likely  effeot  would  be  pre- 
cisely to  chaUenge  the  fat  pigeons  of  the 
educational  Establishment  4  live  up  to  their 
responalbUlUes.  i 

The  second  choice  is  the  i  d  ore  difficult  one. 
and  though  it  is  heard  In  subdued  tones,  an 
increasing  niunber  of  pecjle  are  showing 
•ynapathy  for  It.  If  the  fa$^o  of  Indian  so- 
clety  has  become  extremely  hfeak  and  its  eco- 
nomic development  has  reached  a  trough, 
then  the  only  choice  left  lb  to  insulate  the 
society  against  foreign  InfliMnces  and  to  give 
«  a  chance  to  raise  Itaelf  |*  its  own  boot- 
'"^»-  7Ua  outward  elosi  1 1  of  society  does 
not  preclude  any  poUtical  (ixperimentetton. 

To  borrow  an  analogy  frma  biology,  the 
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present  Indian  society  has 


lecome  dysfunc- 


tional In  Its  vitals.  Kvery  living  organism 
contains  and  produces  a  number  of  polscms 
which  are  necessary  for  the  normal  healthy 
functioning  at  a  system,  but  If  they  are  pro- 
duced In  excess,  the  system  can  become  dys- 
functional or  even  destroyed.  A  healthy, 
self-reliant  society  can  absorb  outside  In- 
fluences as  the  Europeans  did  In  the  case 
of  the  Marshall  Plan. 

There  is  a  strong  case  for  a  reappraisal, 
with  painstaking  rationality  and  without 
Ideological  sanction  of  our  foreign  econom- 
ical actions  in  terms  of  the  changing 
strategy  of  the  big  powers. 

Thk  FomnuTioN  Tbxouoh  Indian  Etxs 
(By  Nandan  ECagal) 

Now  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  returned 
to  the  relative  calm  of  New  Delhi  after  a  ten- 
day  tour  which  mildly  shook  Paris,  Washing- 
ton, London  and  Moscow  it  must  be  hopeil 
that  she  and  her  colleagues  will  take  a  hard 
and  searching  look  at  President  Johnson's 
proposal  to  set  up  an  Indo-Amerlcan  Foun- 
dation for  the  promotion  of  learning.  Bud- 
den  access  to  300  million  dollars  worth  of 
counterpart  rupee  funds  should  not  blunt 
the  critical  faculties  of  those  in  authority. 

We  are  told  that  the  Foundation  Idea  had 
been  considered  by  both  sides  tlirough  diplo- 
matic channels  before  Mrs.  Oandhl's  visit  to 
Washington.  The  Initiative  in  this  matter 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Chester  Bowles  whose 
friendship  for  India  Is  as  genuine  as  It  is 
firm.  The  American  Ambassador's  enthusi- 
asm for  India's  develc^mient  is  vast  and  In- 
fectious and  one  can  be  certain  that  what- 
ever suggestions  he  makee  are  Impelled  by 
the  beet  of  motives.  Nevertheless,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  he  must  see  Indian  problems 
through  American  eyes.  It  Is  for  other  In 
New  Delhi  to  examine  his  suggestions  In  the 
light  of  Indian  intereets. 

Fortunately  it  is  not  too  late  to  do  this 
since  Mrs.  Gandhi  has  accepted  the  Founda- 
tion Idea  only  in  principle.  The  details  have 
yet  to  be  worked  out  and  the  whole  scheme 
is  subject  to  approval  by  the  US  Congress  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Indian  Oovemment 
and  Parliament  on  the  other.  When  theee 
details  are  negotiated,  tbe  Job  should  not  be 
entrusted  to  the  kind  of  people  who  rushed 
Into  the  Voice  of  America  transmitter  deal 
apparently  without  realizing  Its  full  Implica- 
tions. 

President  Johnson  has  suggested  that  the 
Foundation  should  ba  organised  aa  "an  In- 
dependent Institution — with  distinguished 
citixens  of  both  oountrlas  on  Its  board  of  di- 
rectors." He  has  further  proposed  that  the 
new  Foundation  be  given  "a  broad  charter  to 
promote  progress  In  all  fields  of  learning — to 
advance  science,  to  encourage  research,  to  de- 
velop new  teaching  techniques  In  farm  and 
faotwy,  to  stimulate  new  ways  to  meet  age- 
old  problems."  When  the  American  Presi- 
dent refers  to  an  "lndm>endent  institution" 
what  he  apparently  has  In  mind  is  a  Founda- 
tion which  would  have  the  power  to  allocate 
funds  to  educational  Institutions  t(x  general 
or  spe<dflc  ptirpoaea  without  reference  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education  or  the  UrUverslty 
Orants  Commission. 

Mrs.  Oandhl  and  Mr.  Chegla  would  do  well 
to  consider  whether  it  Is  advisable  as  a  mat- 
ter of  public  iwllcy  to  allow  the  propoeed 
Foundation  to  have  such  unfettered  powers 
in  the  vital  fields  of  education  and  research. 
As  the  University  Orants  Commission  has 
observed  in  its  latest  report,  fragmentation 
in  the  field  of  higher  education  and  division 
of  responsibility  between  various  agencies  is 
not  desirable  for  academic  and  other  reasons. 
The  rep<M-t  goes  on  to  recall  the  Sapru  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  that  In  addition  to 
higher  education  In  arts,  science  and  com- 
merce, professional  education  should  also  be 
within  the  purview  of  the  UOC. 


iracl  BOLX 


The  Americans  might  think  that  the  Uni- 
versity Orants  Commission  already  has  more 
work  than  it  can  handle  and  that.  In  any 
case,  the  Introduction  of  an  element  of  com- 
position will  have  a  tonic  effect  both  on  the 
UOG  and  the  Institutions  which  it  serves. 
But  this  is  a  view  which  can  hardly  be  shared 
by  thoee  who  are  familiar  with  the  real  prob- 
lems of  education  In  this  country.  What  la 
required  Is  not  less  but  more  centralisation 
of  authority  in  the  educational  field  if  bet- 
ter standards  of  teaching  and  research  are  to 
be  achieved.  The  UOO  la  doing  an  excellent 
Job  under  the  most  difficult  conditions.  The 
funds  at  Its  disposal  are  extremely  meager 
and  these  have  to  be  spread  over  an  increas- 
ing number  of  universities  and  technological 
Institutes,  many  of  which  are  set  up  by  State 
Oovemments  without  its  prior  consent.  In 
Indian  conditions  the  most  sensible  way  to 
prcxnote  progress  in  ail  fields  of  learning  is 
to  strengthen  the  UOC  both  financially  and 
in  other  ways.  Tbe  danger  is  that  the  crea- 
tion of  an  independent  Indo-American  Foun- 
dation would  vraaken  the  hands  of  the  UOC. 
Professor  Oalbralth's  concept  of  countervail- 
ing power  cannot  be  usefully  applied  to  In- 
dian education. 

How  the  proposed  Foundation's  Initial 
fund  of  almost  Ba  ISO  crores  Is  to  be  Invested 
U  a  question  which  baa  yet  to  be  settled.  It 
is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  the  funds 
will  be  Invested  In  Government  securities  oS 
one  kind  or  another  and  It  can  also  be  as- 
sumed that  the  Foundation  will  have  a 
reciuTing  annual  Income  of  some  six  crores 
of  rupees  If  not  more.  Even  If  the  Foun- 
dation's overhead  expenses  are  extremely 
high  it  will  still  have  at  least  five  crores  of 
rupees  at  Its  dl^waal  every  year  for  aiding 
educational  Inatltutlona  and  promoting  re- 
search. 

This  would  ba  a  much  higher  sum  than 
what  U  available  to  the  University  Grants 
Oommisslim  for  similar  purposes.  In  1064- 
65  the  UOC  was  able  to  give  grants  of  Rs 
two  crores  for  the  development  of  eolentific 
education  and  research,  Rs  one  crora  for  the 
development  of  education  and  research  In 
the  humanities  and  social  sdencea,  and  a 
slmll&r  sum  for  the  development  of  engi- 
neering and  technological  education.  How- 
ever, this  money  had  to  be  spread  over  a  very 
large  nxuiber  of  institutions  and  a  good  part 
of  It  was  spent  on  the  construction  of  labo- 
ratory buildings  and  other  structures.  It  Is 
possible  to  suspect  that  the  funds  available 
for  actual  research  projecta  were  very  meager 
Indeed. 

The  Indo-Amerlcan  Foundation  on  the 
other  hand  will  be  in  a  much  happier  poal- 
tion.  It  will  be  able  to  give  funda  on  an 
effective  scale  for  reaearch  and  other  projecta 
of  Ita  choice.  While  the  effective  promotion 
of  reeearch  Is  all  to  the  good.  Mrs.  Oandhl's 
Government  should  oonsldsr  acme  of  the 
other  consequences.  Almost  every  depart- 
ment In  every  university  and  other  Instltu- 
tlcms  of  talgbar  education  wlU  start  looking 
to  the  new  Foundation  rather  than  the  UOC 
for  aid  and  guidance.  Scholars  who  are  en- 
thtislastlc  about  a  project  and  are  starved  for 
funds  are  not  greatly  concerned  where  tbe 
money  comes  from.  They  are  understanda- 
bly anxious  to  get  things  done  and  when 
they  weigh  their  dianoaa  of  getting  the 
neceesary  funda  tbey  will  almost  Inevitably 
turn  toward  the  Foundation.  The  Founda- 
tion in  turn  will  decide  what  project  or 
which  Inatltutlon  deserves  Its  assistance.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  within  a  few 
years  the  FoundatUm  would  come  to  occupy 
the  ooQunandlng  heights  at  the  educational 
and  research  scene. 


At  tbe  moment  the  foreign  aid  programmes 
at  the  university  level  are  operated  by  the 
University  Orants  Commission  In  coll&t>ara- 
tlon  with  the  relevant  Union  Ministry.  This 
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la  true  not  only  ot  tba  progrftmmM  uaUted 
by  umsco,  the  SoTlet  Union  and  Britain; 
It  Is  also  true  of  the  prograauBM  financed 
from  PIj-480  counterpart  funds  vlileb  have 
already  been  aet  aatde  for  reeearch  projects 
In  acrleultural.  phyaloal  and  bUAocleal  sci- 
ences. But  Judging  from  irliat  Frealdent 
Jotmaon  has  said,  the  proposed  Foundation 
would  be  treated  on  a  very  different  footing. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  have  distinguished 
citlsens  of  both  countries  on  the  Founda- 
tlonli  board  of  directors.  It  is  addlUonaUy 
desirable  to  ensure  that  the  board  Is  mainly 
composed  of  Indian  repreeentatlves  who  while 
having  a  modem  outlook  see  the  country's 
eduoauonal  and  research  needs  through 
Indian  eyes,  nils  apart,  two  other  things  are 
equally  necessary.  FlrsUy.  the  UOC  must  be 
aoUvaly  sssoclated  with  the  Indo-Amarlcan 
Foundation  In  such  a  way  as  to  ensiue  the 
Commission's  overall  control  in  the  field  of 
higher  education.  Secondly,  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  UOC  itself  should  be  increased 
sufflclently  to  enable  It  to  promote  reaeatch 
and  development  as  effectively  as  the  Inun- 
dation. Hiat  the  Indo-Amerlcan  Foundation 
can  do  a  great  deal  of  good  is  obvious  enough. 
Some  of  its  disturbing  possibUlties  might  be 
iMa  obvious,  but  they  should  not  be  over- 
looked on  that  account.  They  slMUid  be 
recognised  and  removed  as  far  as  possible 
when  tlM  details  of  the  agreement  are  ne- 
gotiated. It  might  be  thought  that  all  this 
is  unnecessarily  alarmist.  But  in  a  vital  field 
such  as  education  no  country  can  afford  to 
let  the  Initiative  pass  into  alien  hands. 

Fksas  Abovt  Iwdo-ujB.  FoxmoATioM 
Vnwaatnmo 

Hrw  Ita,m,  .^>rU  12.— Dr.  John  Rope 
Franklin,  the  visiting  U.8.  historian  feels  the 
Delhi  Vnlvenlty  teachers'  criticism  of  the 
pn^Mjsed  Indo-n3.  education  foundation 
was  premature  and  a  little  presumptuous. 

"The  underlying  assumption  seems  to  be 
that  the  proposed  foundation  was  meant  to 
benefit  India  alone,"  he  said  in  an  interview 
today.  -I  should  like  to  think  It  might 
benefit  Americans  as  much." 

The  fears  expressed  in  the  teachers'  criti- 
cism were  based  on  conjecture.  "We  dont 
know  anything  about  the  shape  it  will  take. 
Suppose."  Dr.  Franklin  said.  "500  American 
teachers  were  to  be  finanrcd  by  the  scheme 
to  come  and  learn  Indian  history  here;  who 
would  benefit?  Naturally  the  Americans.  It 
has  got  to  be  a  two-way  affair." 

Vlaitlng  India  for  the  fourth  time,  Dr. 
Franklin  is  reviewing  the  working  of  the  Ful- 
brlght  programme.  This  is  in  his  capacity 
as  vice-chairman  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Bcholarahlpa.  Waahington.  to  which  be  was 
appointed  by  President  Kennedy.  "But  I  am 
not  a  Ctovcrnment  servant,"  he  added  with  a 
meaningful  smile. 

a*  attaches  great  Importance  to  exchange 
programmes  at  the  intellectual  level.  It  was 
a  |Mty,  he  said  that  the  average  American 
«M  not  as  knowledgeable  about  IndU  as  an 
avenge  Uterate  Indian  was  about  the  United 
SUtes. 

And  he  explained  it  as  though  he  were  In 
his  clasvoom  In  the  University  or  Chicago. 
For  various  raaaoas,  lilstorlcal  and  otherwise, 
the  Americans  were  so  engrossed  in  their 
own  affairs  that  they  did  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  Kurope.  "leave  atone  AsU." 

"It  was  only  after  the  Secood  World  War 
that  America  became  a  global  country;  the 
result  was  that  we  have  a  lot  to  make  ud  " 
he  said.  *^ 

I^-  Franklin's  answers  to  questloiH  oo 
Vietnam  and  racialism  in  his  ooontry  were 
true  to  his  name.  "I  hate  war.  have  hated 
it  from  my  childhood,  and  I  know  it  is  not 
the  way  to  eolve  anything,  but  then  I  am  not 
clear  on  the  altemattvaa.  Z  wUh  I  knew  the 
wsy  out,"  be  said. 
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How  far  had  the  antl  ssgregaUon  laws  been 
Implenentad  In  the  United  Statea,  and  to 
what  aCMtt  A  waOatm  ehaaga  took  place 
in  tiM  imtllng  faoa.  Ibe  quaetlon  ■sminl 
to  liav*  tovohed  the  Itagro  In  Dr.  ftanklln. 
But  this  laafeed  a  moment.  The  affkble  pro- 
f  eaaer  took  over  again. 

"HUs  has  two  planks  to  It:  ttie  Civil  Bights 
Law  of  1904  and  the  Voting  Bights  Act  ot 
1966."  the  profeeeor  said  and  eiplalned  the 
substantial  Impact  the  legislation  has  had 
on  the  segregationists.  But  the  problem  had 
deep  roots.  Discrimination  in  employment 
and  housing  in  a  handful  of  major  cities 
which  contained  one-third  of  the  Negro 
population  was  still  an  acute  and  serious 
problem.  It  was  strange,  Dr.  Franklin  agreed, 
tliat  a  country  so  advanced  and  aflluent 
should  be  so  backward  emotionally.  It  was 
equaUy  strange,  he  further  agreed,  that 
Negroee  with  all  their  contributton  to  Amer- 
ican arts,  m\isle  and  sports  should  still  be 
fighting  for  dvll  rights. 

Dr.  Franklin  felt  the  problem  of  civil  rights 
would  find  fuU  and  complete  soluUon  within 
this  generation.  As  for  a  change  in  the 
feelings  and  attitudes  of  the  White  Suprem- 
acists, "it  is  difficult  to  predict  anything  in 
the  field  of  human  fallings,"  tie  said,  paused 
and  then  added :  "Tou  can't  tell  when  people 
would  stop  haUng  each  other."  And  there 
was  again  a  far-away  look  in  his  eyes. 

[From  the  Times  of  India.  Apr.  8, 1906] 

Mas.  Oamdbi  Aixats  MPs'  Miscivincs — 
Inoo-Amxxican  Evocation  Poundation 

Nkw  DcLai.  April  7. — The  Prime  Minister, 
Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  assured  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Congress  Parliamentary 
Party  today  ttiat  the  propoeed  Indo-Ameri- 
can  Education  Foundation  was  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  and  tiiere  was  no 
basis  for  any  misgivings  on  tills  score. 

She  and  the  Education  Minister,  Mr.  M.  C. 
Chagla.  explained  the  objects  of  the  founda- 
tion after  critical  references  to  it  by  two 
senior  members  who  asked  for  further  details. 

The  Prime  Minister  U  understood  to  have 
taken  strong  exertion  to  doubts  expressed 
by  one  member  about  American  intentions. 
She  remarked  that  such  an  attitude  created 
mls«u)derstandlng  and  difflcuitles.  If  doubts 
were  expressed  about  the  intentions  of  ooim- 
tries  giving  aid,  they  could  also  entertain 
similar  doubts  about  the  recipient  country. 
oovauncnrT's  apfbovai. 

The  propoeal  to  have  such  a  foundation 
had  been  under  consideration  for  some  time 
and  was  approved  by  the  Government  last 
year.  It  would  be  administered  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  India's  Intereeta  and  all  Ita 
schemes  and  programmes  would  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Indian  Government. 
No  money  would  be  spent  without  prior 
sanction. 

Mr.  Chagla  sought  to  remove  the  wrong 
notion  that  the  foundation  might  infiuence 
the  Indian  way  of  life  and  cultiire.  He  said 
that  no  effort  would  be  made  to  influence  the 
educational  system. 

Critics  of  the  foundation  were  reported  to 
have  argued  that  Involvement  of  a  foreign 
government  in  matters  affecting  the  coun- 
try's educational  system  might  lead  to  serious 
consequences.  Since  the  foundation  was  to 
be  run  l>y  a  Joint  board,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  Interference  by  the  donor  country. 
It  might  like  to  utilise  the  funds  for  spread- 
ing the  American  way  of  life  and  culture. 
In  the  absence  of  more  details,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  accept  the  proposal,  they  said. 
nuauFu  AND  trmrAm 

One  member  felt  that  It  was  highly  im- 
proper and  unflalr  to  doubt  American  inten- 
tions. India  was  extremely  backward  In  the 
fleM  of  edueaUon  and  was  In  urgent  need 


of  technical  knowhow.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment had  shown  a  great  gesture  by  ««^M.i^|n- 
to  Invest  Rs.  143  crores  in  the  foundation! 
He  had  no  doubt  that  if  the  same  proposal 
had  come  from  the  Soviet  Union,  it  would 
have  been  readUy  accepted  by  the  critics. 

Misgivings  were  also  expressed  about  the 
proposal  to  route  the  Western  foreign  aid 
through  the  World  Bank.  Some  member* 
aaked  whether  this  would  not  give  the  aid  a 
private  sector  orientation  since  the  World 
Bank  was  a  private  investment  agency. 

A  reference  was  also  made  during  discus- 
sions to  the  protocol  in  Britain  where  the 
visiting  Prime  Minister  of  a  Commonwealth 
country  was  received  at  liondon  airport  not 
by  his  counterpart  In  Britain  but  by  the 
Commonwealth  Relations  Secretary.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  Indian  Prime  Minister 
should  not  go  to  the  airport  to  receive  the 
British  Prime  Minister  when  he  visited  India. 
The  protocol  In  this  matter  should  be  on  a 
reciprocal  basis. 


TEENAGE  SMOKINa 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  Mr,  President, 
who  would  not  be  locked  to  pick  up  the 
morning  paper  and  see  a  stark  black 
headline — "One  Million  Teenagers  Dying 
From  Lung  Cancer?" 

The  magarine  Oregtm  Education,  In  Its 
May  Issue,  reports  the  effects  ot  smoking 
on  young  people  and  bases  Its  shocking 
statement  of  the  effect  of  smoking  on 
teenagers  on  a  recent  report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "The  Im- 
mediate Effects  of  Smoking  on  Young 
People"  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
mymnarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscotD. 
as  follows: 

TRX  iMlfKDIATX  BlTBCTS  Or  SMOKIItG  OIT 
TOUNQ    PxOFUt 

(By  Charles  Starr  and  Wade  B.  Patterson) 
The  American  Public  Health  Association 
has  stated  that  one  million  school-age  chil- 
dren today  are  expected  to  die  of  lung 
cancer  before  ttiey  reach  the  age  of  70. 
Others  have  also  predicted  that  4.000.000  to 
5,000,000  more  will  die  from  other  diseases 
relAtlng  to  smoking  such  as  cancer  of  the 
bladder,  emphysema,  and  cardiovascular  dls- 


These  predictions  starUe  na  and  we  realise 
that  we  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  educate 
young  people  cm  the  effects  of  smoking  and 
change  their  attitudes  so  ttiat  they  may  be 
better  prepared  in  dealing  with  the  smoking 
question.  In  aoeompUahing  this  obJecUve, 
we  may  well  stress  the  Immediate  effects  as 
weU  as  tlie  long  range  effects  of  tobacco 
usage.  The  immediate  effects  of  smoking  on 
young  people  can  be  broken  down  Into  tbe 
external  physical  effecU,  the  Internal  physi- 
cal effects,  the  economic  effects,  and  the  so- 
cial effects. 


Any  person  who  smokes  cigarettes  regularly 
is  going  to  have  characteristic  external  effects 
that  become  part  of  his  personality.  Among 
these  are  bed  breath,  which  Is  seldom  im- 
proved by  eating  life-savers;  a  smell  of  smoke 
on  the  clothes,  the  hair  and  the  body,  and 
a  yellowish-brown  stain  on  the  fingers  and 
often  on  the  teeth. 

nnasitAL  awcin 
The  Internal  physloal  effecte  are  less  known, 
but  more  dramatic  in  their  serlons  oaos»- 
quencea. 
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yogresslvs  parml- 


to  relieve 
This 
int  and  open 
other  respiratory 

to  cause  oon- 


Ws  kna<w.  for  snunple,  tl .  ct  dgarette  smoke 
contains  eonpounds  such  i^  anunonU  which 
irrttats  ths  throat  and 
TobaoGO  Irritants  oause  a 
ysis  of  the  cilia  and  an  increased  ae«vetlon 
of  mucus  in  the  presence  q£  foreign  particles, 
The  paralyBls  oC  the  ollU  j^nd  the  Increased 
mucus  cause  the  need  for 
IrritettaMi  In  ths 
coughing  may  become 
the  way  for  brondiltu 
problems. 

Cigarette  smoking  is 
Btrictlon  of  arteries,  increased  pulse  rate 
(10-15  beats  per  minute  and  Increase  In 
blood  pressure.  The  ezchs  4ge  of  gases  in  the 
air  saos  In  the  lungs  Is  I4s  eOclent.  As  a 
result,  tbere  is  an  extra  de  ifand  on  the  heart 
to  incrsass  ths  flow  of  blood  to  supply 
enough  oxygm  to  the  calls.  This  factor, 
along  with  carbon-monoxl  l|»  displacement  of 
oxygen  In  red  blood  cells ,  i  hinden  the  per- 
formance of  athletes  in  i  ^trmuous  sports. 
Or.  Milton  Brlnton  reports  that  the  smoker's 
lung  capacity  is  SO  per  oqnt  less  than  the 
non-smokar.  Cigarette  atfoks  slows  down 
digestion  and  may  cause  < llBlnsas,  decreases 
appetite  and  may  afl»ct  J  is  diet,  Increases 
the  chances  for  tUocrs.  H  lalso  weakens  the 
taste  buds  on  ths  tongue 
tasty. 

Statistics  show  that  amiiking  increases  the 
chances  of  a  young  womai  i 
premature  and  undemoui  I  shed  baby.  Pre 
mature  birth  rate  for  ncm-  imokera,  in  a  study 
condueted  on  nearly  S.000 
was  lU  per  cent  ss  oppoe  tli.  to  23.9  per  cent 
for  heavy  smokers.  The  <<iath  rete  of  chil- 
dren from  smoking  mothsfs  was  16  out  of 
every  1,000  births  whereas 
mothers  only  lost  0  ohUdn  4  per  1,000  btrtbs, 
or  less  than  ons-haU  tht  l|abies  lost  by  the 
mothen  ttiat  smoked. 

Thirty-six   per   cent  of 
smoke  have  menstrual  d^ordera  compared 
with  13  per  cent  in  non-ii|iokeis, 

aOOMOKIC 

cagaretts  smoking  has 
ttie  individual,  both  long 
ate.    A  jMrson  who  smOke  i 
cigarettes  a  day  for  one  yi 
around  9100,  depending  on 
he  lives.    Thla  can  add 
U  be  increases  his  habit  to 
a  day. 

The  eoet  of  cigarette 
the  g^nokans  PuMic 
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The   average   teen-ager 
tlO.OOO  <mterest  IncludM^ 
plus  living  a  healthier  life 
not  to  smoke. 

Another  important  ecoi 
cost  of  smoker's  can 
year.    In  Oregon  alone, 
12,000,000  in  fire  loss  evi 
course,  does  not  include 
person  and  loss  of  life  o: 


could   save   over 

in  a  life-time. 

It  he  would  choose 


Ic  effect  Is  the 

m  fire  loss  every 

(ikers  cause  about 

year.     This,  of 

harm  to  the 

intlmes  Involved. 


One  national  life  Insur^hce  company  has 
a  5  per  cent  discount  1%  cost  for  non- 
■moken.  Actually  the  Iniilrance  companies 
could  offer  a  bigger  dlsooiht  since  it  Is  re- 
ported that  80  per  cent  mo^  heavlar  smokers 
are  hoq)ltallsed  than  nonfttnoken. 


What  does  a  teen-ager 
or  ibi  has  a  dgarstts 
•ide  ot  ttie  Bwuthf 
who  puts  on  an  air  ot 


wmi 
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out  of  the 

about  the  tsen 

or  gla- 


sop  i  Utlcatlon  < 


mourf  Does  bs  bsoome  mor»— cr  less — at- 
traetlvs  and  aooeptable.  to  his  fellow 
studMitsr 

In  the  BsMlwood  Senior  High  School.  Mis- 
souri, the  school  has  created  tbe  climats  tbat 
"It's  Smart  Not  To  Smoke."  Tliia  attitude 
was  established  through  the  efforts  of  the 
school  staff  and  students  after  an  Intensive 
campaign  designed  to  Inform  the  students 
about  smoking  b«nvds.  Ukny  students 
stopped  winking  tbrougb  social  preasurss. 
Others  have  been  oonvlnoed  that  it's  smart 
not  to  start.  Campaigns  suob  as  this  can 
eventually  establish  a  cultural  pattsm  that 
smoking  will  make  one  less  popular  with  his 
fellow  classmates. 

The  social  effects  of  smoking  on  young 
people  can  also  l>e  pointed  out  by  citing  some 
findings  of  a  study  of  Portland  hl^  school 
pupil  smoking  habits  conducted  in  1959  by 
the  American  Oanear  Society.  Besearcben 
discovered  in  this  study  tliat  smoken  were 
less  sucoesaful  in  social  activltlee;  they  didn't 
take  part  in  clubs  or  social  groups.  They 
foimd  that  the  smokers  were  also  less  suc- 
cessful in  athletic  activities  and  showed  a 
significant  lack  of  scholastic  aclilevement 
and  initiative. 

Oemge  E.  Ooraker.  a  teacher  from  East- 
ridge  High  BduxA,  Boohester.  compared  non- 
smoksn  and  smokers  of  similar  age,  grade, 
and  I.Q.  Ooraker  states  that.  "Smoking 
tends  to  create  dlsorden  of  personality 
which  causes  dlsorden  of  memory."  Of  these 
students  starting  to  smoke  in  high  school, 
68  per  cent  showed  decreases  in  grades  of  10 
per  cent  to  failure.  The  non-sm<dcen  had 
better  grades  and  took  tougher  subjects  than 
the  smoken. 

Teens  who  are  particular,  may  prefer  dates 
who  do  noi  smoke.  As  one  teen-ager  in  Spo- 
kane, Washington,  suted,  "Notliing  cools 
love's  flame  faster  than  the  sickening  odor 
of  cigarette  breath." 

From  a  social  point  of  view,  most  teen- 
agen  have  an  effect  on  their  fellow  students. 
Their  liabits  and  attitudes  concerning  nnok- 
ing  may  influence  others  not  to  start,  to  start. 
or  to  stop.  The  American  Cancer  Society's 
Annual  Report  (1904)  statee  that  the  GUbert 
Touth  Research,  Kac,  survey  in  1958  showed 
that  33  per  cent  of  the  AmMlcan  high  s^ool 
students  said  they  smoked  cigarettes.  A  sec- 
ond survey  carried  out  in  1983,  showed  that 
the  percentage  of  teen-agen  who  said  they 
smoked  had  droiq>ed  to  39  per  cent.  A  1964 
surrey  Indicated  a  stUl  further  drop  In  high 
school  smoking,  (taly  17  per  cant  ot  the 
teen-agen  said  they  then  snuAed. 

Apparently  tlioee  wlio  onoe  started  to 
amoks  oontlnue;  but  beginning  to  smoke  Is 
far  less  fashionable.  An  Immediate  school 
social  effect  could  be  that  as  time  passes  on, 
people  iriio  an  tempted  to  start  smoking  will 
get  the  reputation  that  they  lire  dangerously, 
tbat  they  are  not  nstng  their  intelUgaiee  to 
the  best  of  their  abiUty.  In  other  words,  it's 
smart  not  to  start,  or  it's  smart  not  to  saioke. 

When  we  add  to  this  list  of  effects  of  smok- 
ing, the  results  of  a  study  in  England  that 
showed  that  80  per  cent  of  the  smoken  who 
tried  their  flrat  cigarette  in  their  teens  were 
babltuatsd  within  two  yean,  we  soon  realize 
tbat  smoking  definitely  has  some  very  pro- 
found and  immediate  effects,  even  on  the 
young.  We  must  therefore,  elaborate  and 
emphasise  these  immediate  effects  as  well  as 
the  long  range  effects  as  we  attempt  to  Im- 
prove the  situation  and  reduce  the  predic- 
tion of  the  Amsrioan  PubUc  Health  Asso- 
ciation of  1,000,000  tsen-agan  dying  from  Just 
lung  cancer  before  age  70  to  none. 


OUR  ALLIES  m  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  quesUoos  we  hear  r^>eatedljr  in  con- 
nection with  this  Nation's  oommltment 


In  southeast  Asia  Is,  "Where  are  our 
friends,  our  aUles?" 

,  Blchard  Wilson,  writing  In  yesterday's 
Evtaabag  Star,  has  gl?en  a  large  part  of 
the  answer.  Bxltain,  he  points  out,  has 
succeeded  to  large  degree  In  protecting 
the  State  of  Malaysia  bgr  the  commitment 
of  about  50,000  troops  and  $000  million 
In  Its  defense  ftmds.  I  woiUd  add  that 
other  allies,  too,  are  contributing  in  vari- 
ous ways.  Thailand,  of  ooutse.  is  liold- 
ing  its  own  on  its  own  tenltory.  Korea, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  others  are 
oontrlbuting  to  the  efforts  in  Vietnam. 
And  the  British,  as  Mr.  WUson  has  re- 
minded readers,  are  doing  a  vital  Job 
of  stabilizing  the  course  of  events  in  yet 
another  vital  area  of  southeast  Asia.  I 
ask  unanimous  oonsMit,  Mr.  President, 
that  his  onlimin  in  the  Evening  Star  on 
British  firmness  in  southeast  Asia  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

BaznsB  FiBiarasa  Fats  Ow  nr 


(By  Richard  WUson) 

AU  the  whUe,  and  longer,  that  tbe  United 
States  has  iieen  de^ily  involved  in  Viet  Nam, 
the  British  have  been  oommittsd  to  hold- 
ing the  line  in  another  part  of  Bouttieast 
Asia.  About  60,000  British  troovs  and  $000 
million  in  British  defense  funds  haw  been 
involved. 

The  average  American  has  probaMy  never 
heard  ot  tbia  commitment.  If  he  bad  heard 
of  it  he  may  have  ocmsidered  it  a  ragged 
remnant  of  Britain's  onoe  proud  colonialism, 
the  last  gasp  of  empire,  as  did  the  political 
left  wing  In  England. 

The  news  about  ISritaln's  last  stand  Is  that 
it  has  succeeded.  This  success  causes  quiet 
satisfaction  in  tbe  Johnson  administration  in 
Washington,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see  why. 

The  dogged  British  have  demonstreted 
tbat  a  Western  power's  determined  resistance 
to  Cammunlst-aligned  eipanalnn  In  South- 
east Asia  can  pay  off.  Ths  calculated  uss  of 
strength,  and.  abovs  all,  persistence  and 
stubbornness,  can  have  a  decisive  effect  on 
events  and  on  leaden  and  governments  whope 
policies  may  be  foroed  to  change. 

When  tbe  Infant  suts  ot  Malaysia  was 
created  three  yean  ago  Indonasia^  Ctataa- 
orlented  dictator,  Sukarno,  took  measure  of 
its  weaknees  and  decided  to  lop  off  part  of 
It  In  Northern  Bomeo.  The  larger  part  of 
Borneo  Is  Indonesian.  A  "confrontation" 
followed  that  drew  down  Britain's  commit- 
ment to  protect  the  Independence  of  the 
Infant  state  and  hold  tbe  line  against  Com- 
munist expansionism  In  Southeast  Asia. 

lAst  week  the  new  leaden  of  Indonesia, 
who  had  brought  down  Sukarno  in  an  anti- 
Communist  blood  bath  estimated  to  have 
taken  tbe  lives  of  300,000  people,  lirought  the 
"confrontation"  to  an  end  in  a  quick  agree- 
ment with  Malaysia  that  left  Malaysia  with 
its  portion  of  North  Bomeo.  The  "con- 
frontation" was  simply  costing  too  mneh, 
and  the  Tnrtoneslwn  genwals  had  no  heart  for 
It  in  view  of  BritalniB  stubbomnsss. 

With  this  agreement  same  uuiieni  myths 
suffered  a  bad  beating.  One  ot  tbees  myths 
is  that  the  West  "can't  win"  in  Soutbssst 
Asia  because  it  is  white  man  confronting 
brown  man.  The  Indonesian  generals  dldnt 
care  about  that,  and  the  Malayslana.  nke  the 
South  Vietnamese,  bad  Invited  tbe  protection 
of  the  white  man. 

Anottisr  myth  Is  tbat  tbs  Westerners  no 
longer  can  have  any  Inttnenos  In  Asia 
they  get  out.    Tbs  British  staysd. 
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It  will  not  be  eaay  for  MaUytU  In  tb« 
future.  This  fedentlon  •Iready  bM  loat  one 
of  ita  Important  components,  Singapore. 
Nor  U  it  necessarily  true  that  wbat  happened 
In  the  aouthem  Island  reaches  of  Southeast 
AsU  wUl  be  repeated  In  the  northern  main- 
land area  adjaosnt  to  China. 

But  the  lialayslan  experience  does  help  to 
allay  the  sense  of  hopelessness  about  a  West- 
em  Interrentlon  that  has  as  Its  only  aim  the 
prerentton  of  expansionism  In  the  Chinese 
and  North  Viet  Nam  Communist  style.  The 
British  experience  shows  that  the  line  may  be 
held  by  limited  military  methods,  and  that 
what  President  Johnson  is  *»inT.g  about  is 
not  just  beUted  justlflcaUon  for  an  Ill- 
considered  act. 

The  British  experience  effecUvely  refutes 
the  argument  that  the  way  to  exercise  power 
in  Southeast  Asia  is  to  withdraw  to  the  sea. 
If  y  tain  had  done  that  Sukarno  would  have 
been  in  North  Borneo  long  since,  and  if  we 
bad  done  It  in  Viet  Nam.  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh  by  now 
would  have  been  In  Saigon.  The  way  to 
contain  Chlneee-style  expansionism  obviously 
Is  to  remain  on  the  scene. 

Hardly  any  of  the  non-Marxist  opponents 
of  the  Johnson  Viet  Nam  poUcy  oppose  the 
containment  of  Chins.  Most  of  them  con- 
sider this  to  be  necessary.  The  argument  is 
over  bow  best  to  do  it  within  practical  11m- 
lUtions. 

The  settlement  In  MalaysU  also  should 
make  it  easier  for  Britain  to  conUnue  to  ex- 
ercise Its  power  for  stability  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  "east  of  Sues"  by  remaining  ready  to 
give  aid  to  threatened  countries  there,  as 
It  did  for  MalaysU. 

TlMae  questtons  are  much  to  the  fore  now, 
both  in  Washington  and  London.  The  prob- 
lems involved  are  viui  to  American  poUcy, 
for  there  is  no  desire  In  Washington  to 
shoulder  any  burdens  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
arsa  which  Britain,  or  Britain's  left  wing, 
may  wish  to  lay  down. 

It  would  be  strange  if,  Britain  having  shown 
the  way  In  MaUyala.  we  were  now  to  aban- 
don a  poUcy  proven  wise. 
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•nd  "meaningful  military  coordination 
among  the  armlee  of  the  signatories  has 
advanced,  so  that  Eastern  Kur(4>ean 
armed  forces  are  a  more  useful  adjunct 
to  Soviet  military  power." 

The  subcoimnlttee  study  offers  further 
evidence,  however,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
confronts  seme  real  problems  with  its 
East  European  allies.  As  the  study  in- 
dicates, these  problems  include: 

Difficulty  In  persuading  some  allies  to 
accept  proportionate  financial  and  other 
burdens  entailed  in  Warsaw  Pact  com- 
mitments or  to  imdertake  larger  pact 
commitments. 

Difficulty  in  overriding  dissenting 
members  like  Rumania  by  political  pres- 
sure, since  even  countries  willing  to  fol- 
low the  Soviet  line  are  reluctant  to  Join 
in  isolating  more  independent  members 
in  case  they  too  should  one  day  wish  to 
pursue  a  path  of  their  own  choo^n^. 

Pressure  by  East  European  members 
to  have  a  greater  voice  In  pact  decisions, 
especially  as  a  safeguard  agidnst  invol- 
untary involvement  in  nuclear  war. 

Disagreements  over  current  pact  or- 
ganization and  chain  of  command,  and 
objections  to  Moscow's  occupancy  of  all 
the  major  command  posts  under  the 
pact. 

Questions  of  reliability  of  forces  of 
East  European  regimes  under  some  cir- 
cumstances if  called  upon  to  fight  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  this  timely  study  can  con- 
tribute to  greater  imderstanding  of  de- 
velopments in  the  Soviet  bloc  and  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  officials  of  the 
government  and  private  citizens  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance. 


career  soldiers.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
the  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
agrees  that  something  should  be  done 
to  enable  these  young  men  to  qualify  for 
service. 

Abmt  SROUU)  Dsait,  Tkain  t7NFlr,  Obnxui, 
HxBSHrr  Satb 

BA^nifOBK,  Md.— The  educational  stand- 
ards for  acceptance  In  military  service  "are 
too  high  for  our  long  range  needs,"  Gen. 
Lewis  B.  Hershey.  national  selective  service 
director,  said  Monday. 

"We  ought  to  make  some  who  are  \mflt, 
fit."  he  said.  "We  ought  not  to  put  a  pre- 
mium on  ignorance." 

Hershey  advocated  that  the  mlUtary  serv- 
ices accept  more  illiterates  and  educate  them. 

"Do  jrou  mean  the  schools  have  failed?" 
Hershey  was  asked  in  an  Interview. 

"Well,  we  are  now  turning  down  two  and 
one-half  million  a  year  because  they  cant 
pass  a  simple  test."  he  replied. 

Hershey  said  In  his  opinion  there  were  far 
too  many  exemptions  from  selective  service. 
"How  are  you  going  to  have  democracy  and 
fairness  in  a  country  where  half  of  the  people 
are  not  accepted?"  he  asked. 

As  for  whether  a  military  draft  is  necessary, 
Hershey  said:  "I  never  thought  we  had  much 
choice.  How  can  you  survive  in  this  world 
with  your  hands  folded?  A  human  being 
has  to  exert  himself  to  survive. 
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WARSAW  PACT  STUDY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
and  International  Operations,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  chair,  released  an  up- 
to-date  study  of  the  role  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  In  Soviet  bloc  affairs.  I  want  to 
take  this  occasion  to  bring  this  study  to 
the  q>ecla]  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

In  Its  current  inquiry  into  alliance 
operations  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  our 
subcommittee  thought  It  would  be  help- 
ful to  look  closely  at  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
eommunlsm's  counterpart  to  NATO.  The 
11-year-old  Warsaw  Pact  Is  in  a  sUte 
of  flux  and  ferment,  and  this  timely 
study  puts  In  perspective  the  dissident 
role  of  Rumania  and  the  changing  po- 
litical scene  of  Eastern  Europe. 

This  subcommittee  study  offers  evi- 
dence that  the  Warsaw  Pact  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  effective  devices  avail- 
able to  Moscow  for  holding  the  Soviet 
bloe  together  at  a  time  of  growing  eco- 
nomic pragmatism  and  more  natlonal- 
totlcally  oriented  policy  stands  by  the 
East  European  regimes.  The  East  Euro- 
pean governments,  for  their  part,  seem 
to  regard  the  pact  as  surety  that  the 
U.SBJI.  wlD  o(Hitlnue  to  underwrite 
their  Communist  regimes  and  safeguard 
their  national  boundaries. 

On  the  military  side,  as  the  study 
Inrticatee.  the  pact's  East  European 
armed  forces  have  been  modernized  and 
standardized  by  the  Soviets  since  1961, 


GENERAL  HERSHEY  SUPPORTS 
STEP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  June 
7,  containing  an  Interview  with  Gen. 
Lewis  Hershey,  Director  of  the  National 
Selective  Service,  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccmd. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KELBOH.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  I  Introduced  S.  3470,  a  bill 
which  would  provide  special  educational 
training  and  physical  rehabiUtation  pro- 
grams for  men  not  now  able  to  qualify 
for  military  service. 

In  the  interview.  General  Hershey 
states: 

We  ought  to  make  some  who  are  imflt.  fit. 
We  ought  not  to  put  a  premium  on  Igno- 
rance. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  general  for 
supporting  this  measure.  There  are 
thousands  of  boys  wanting  to  Join  the 
service,  boys  who  are  basically  qualified 
to  serve,  but  who  are  now  rejected  due 
to  minor  educational  defects.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  between  11,000  and  15,000 
men  a  year  would  benefit  by  this  pro- 
gram. 

These  young  men  who  want  to  volun- 
teer would  make  excellmt  soldiers. 
They  are  highly  motivated  and  would  In 
all  probability  remain  in  the  service  as 


INCREASE  IN  IMPORTS  OP  BUTTER- 
PAT-SUGAR  PRODUCTS 

Mr.MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
past  several  months  there  has  been  an 
alarmingly  rtyild  increase  in  Imports  of 
butterfat-sugar  products,  containing  44 
percent  butterfat,  55  to  56  percent  sugar, 
and  possibly  a  trace  of  vanilla.  This  sit- 
uation is  hinted  at  in  the  May  1966  dairy 
situation  report  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  But  more  recent 
information  indicates  that  the  situation 
is  becoming  serious. 

Such  mixtures,  known  under  a  variety 
of  trade  names  such  as  Junex,  Lorex, 
Emex,  and  Orapex,  have  been  imported 
for  many  years.  More  recently.  2.5  mil- 
lion pounds  were  imported  In  1961,  and 
4.1  million  pounds  in  1962.  But  the 
levels  have  never  been  higher  than  that. 
There  were  no  imports  at  all  of  this 
product  during  the  1963-64  or  1964-65 
import  years.  But  from  July.  1965, 
through  February  of  this  year,  6  million 
pounds  were  Imported.  Since  February 
the  rate  of  Increase  has  been  sharp  and 
rapid — 3.1  million  pounds  were  imported 
in  March  of  1966;  8.1  million  pounds  in 
April;  and  19.5  million  pounds  in  May. 
All  told,  through  May  of  this  year,  im- 
ports of  butterfat-sugar  product  has 
totaled  roughly  36.6  million  pounds.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  in  the  first 
week  of  June  about  1  million  pounds 
came  into  the  United  States. 

These  imports  constitute  direct  and 
serious  competition  with  domestic 
sources  of  sugar  and  butterfat,  and  may 
be  handled  under  existing  law.  If  these 
Imports  are  damaging  the  effectiveness 
of  our  price  support  programs  for  manu- 
facturing milk  and  butterfat,  or  the  at- 
tainment of  the  objectives  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  machinery  exists  to  do  something 
about  it. 

I  have  asked  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture today  to  intensify  their  ex- 
amination and  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  these  Imports,  in 


cooperation  with  other  ^tencies  that  may 
be  concerned.    The  Doiartment  of  Ag- 
riculture is  aware  of  th  ij  i 
imports.    But  I  beUevq 
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serious  enough  to  Justify  full-scale  re- 
view, together  with  beidnning  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  warrmntc  d. 

Since  August  of  19S1.  t  tie  United  States 
has  imposed  import  quotas  on  certain 
dairy  commodities  in  (rder  to  protect 
the  domestic  price  supi  ^  programs  for 
manufacturing  milk  aid  butterfat  from 
excessive  Import  inte -ferenoe.  Among 
the  specific  dairy  proiucts  subject  to 
import  limitations  unctr  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjust  ient  Act  are  but- 
ter, dry  milk,  and  caiMdar  cheese. 

In  recent  months,  imjports  in  products 
outside  quota  restrictioas  have  been  in- 
creasing. Among  these  ex-quota  prod- 
ucts are  fresh-frozen  craam,  Colby  cheese, 
and  the  "Jimextype"  products  contain- 
ing less  than  45  perceql  butterfat  Be- 
ginning in  1962,  agi 
United  States  and  k  . 
nations  had  limited  trite  in  such  com- 
modities, but  all  of  the^  agreements  ex- 
pired on  June  30, 1965.   i 

A  number  of  complei^  and  interrelated 
factors  are  causing  tlitse  increases  in 
butterfat-sugar  producti  principally  the 
high  domestic  price  qt  butterfat  and 
growing  dairy  supplies 

Under  section  206  o| 
the  Secretary  of  Agrici 
thority  to  limit  impoi 
containing  products  if  | 
will  or  does  substant 
the  attainment  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  It  is 
note  that  one  of  the  fi 
poses  of  the  Sugar  Act{l|as  been  to  pro- 
mote within  the  United  States  the  ability 
to  produce  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
sugar  requirements — ^fp^  defense  and 
strategic  reasons,  as  vf^  as  otmsumer 
protection.  Sugar  is  a  vital  food  needed 
by  American  consumers,  and  the  world 
supply  of  sugar  has  alwnately  been  in 
very  short  supply  or  In  surplus.  Our 
sugar  program  has  b^  intended  to 
stabilize  what  have 
changes  in  supply  and 
in  the  last  few  years. 

However,  should  acti^i 
priate  under  section 
Act,  there  is  ample  aut 
under  section  22  of  the 
justment  Act.  That  s^tion  provides 
that  when  the  Secretail  of  Agriculture 
has  reason  to  believe  tlu  \  any  article  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  will  render 
or  tend  to  render  Inefltactlve,  or  mate- 
rially Interfere  with  pilise  support  pro- 
grams, he  may  recomm(  shd  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  U.S.  Tiiiff  Commission 
proceed  to  determine  the  existence  of 
facts  establishing  the  interference. 

Interestingly  enough  i  action  has  al- 
ready been  taken  under  Oils  section.  On 
April  15,  1957,  PresUtnt  Elsenhower 
placed  limitations,  by  ^ecutive  order, 
on  the  importation  of  b  litter  substitutes. 
Including  butter  oil,  ooittainlng  45  per- 
cent or  more  of  butterfi  4.  This  restric- 
tion would  apply  today  ip  the  butterfat- 
sugar  product  imports,  fexcept  that  the 
importers  are  careful  to  limit  the  amount 
of  butterfat  to  44  perc^t  or  less,  thus 
escaping  the  quota.    Pindent  Keimedy 
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exerctsed  this  authority  with  respect  to 
certain  cotton  products  in  September  of 
1»«L 

This  situation  is  serious  for  Minnenta, 
since  in  both  1964  and  IMS.  Minnesota 
has  led  the  NaUoa  in  the  ijrodUGUon  of 
creamery  butter,  and  has  ranked  among 
the  three  leading  States  in  production  of 
aU  milkfat. 

Our  dairy  industry  accounts  for  22  to 
23  percent  of  total  cash  receipts  fnun 
farm  marketings — about  $340  million  an- 
nually. It  is  possible  that  our  dairy  in- 
dustry, now  suffering  from  an  unusual 
decline,  could  be  further  crippled  If  the 
rate  of  Increase  In  Imports  of  butterfat- 
sugar  products  continues. 

I  intend  to  follow  this  situation  closely, 
and  cooperate  closely  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  maicing  the  quick- 
est possible  assessment  of  the  situation 
and  in  taking  action  if  intensive  investi- 
gation warrtmts  placing  some  restric- 
tions on  these  imports. 


THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  some 
of  our  colleagues  manifest  such  a  criti- 
cal attitude  toward  the  newly  launched 
war  on  poverty.  Ftam  recent  charges, 
one  would  conclude  that  this  is  the  most 
Ill-conceived  program  ever  enacted  for 
our  citizens.  Furthermore,  Sargent 
Shriver,  the  distinguished  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps  and  now  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  war  on  poverty,  has  been 
subjected  to  unfair  personal  attacks. 
In  my  opinion,  and  I  am  certain  others 
in  this  body  share  similar  views,  Mr. 
Shriver  Is  one  of  the  most  distinguished, 
dedicated,  and  inspired  public  servants 
ever  to  serve  the  U.S.  Government. 

Let  us  be  fair  in  our  evaluation  of  the 
war  on  poverty  and  recognize  that  it 
has  been  in  existence  less  than  2  years. 
And,  second,  let  us  be  fair  In  giving  cog- 
nlsanoe  to  several  of  its  major  aeoom- 
pllshments  in  this  limited  period  of  time. 

It  is  renoarkable  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  approved  over 
3,850  grants  to  community  action  agen- 
cies covering  over  a  third  of  all  the 
counties  in  the  United  States;  involved 
over  775,000  preschool  children  in  Proj- 
ect Headstart,  with  an  additional  half 
million  children  scheduled  to  participate 
this  summer:  provided  basic  education 
and  job  training  to  44,000  young  men 
and  women  through  the  Job  Corps; 
gabled  the  participation  of  over  550,000 
teenagers  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps;  selected,  trained,  and  assigned 
over  2,100  VISTA  volunteers  to  278 
rural  and  urban  projects;  benefited  more 
than  120,000  unemployed  adults  through 
the  work  experience  program;  and  has 
established  other  antipoverty  measures, 
including  adult  basic  education,  rural 
loans  and  small  business  develwment 
loan  programs,  for  groups  chronically 
affected  by  the  ravages  of  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  decrying 
every  Imaginary  or  legitimate  short- 
coming of  this  growing  and  dynamic 
program.  I  suggest  that  we  should  com- 
mend the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity for  the  establishment  of  exciting, 
innovative    concepts    and    programs — 


known  tn  mllHftrw  wf  Am»ri«»an«  ff,  Projgct 
Ukiward  Bound,  ttie  legal  serriees  pro- 
gram, foster  grandparents,  medicare 
alert,  and  ottieta— which  tune  already 
produced  gratlfyliw  rssutt*.  The  Head- 
start  program  has  proved  so  popular  that 
demand  for  local  p^rojeets  far  exceeds 
available  funds.  Also  significant  are  the 
special  programs  extended  to  long-for- 
gotten groups  such  as  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers  and  American  Indians 
which  will  enable  them  to  ]<^  the  main- 
stream of  American  life. 

Admittedly,  there  have  been  prob- 
lems, controversies,  and  occasional  fail- 
ures. But  who  could  expect  otherwise 
from  the  daring,  new  approaches  to  over- 
come the  root  causes  of  poverty  in  this 
Nation.  Is  it  possible  to  embark  upon 
such  an  approach,  which  pnmeates  all 
levels  of  government  and  affects  hereto- 
fore forgotten  groups,  many  of  whom  are 
in  the  midst  of  great  social  unrest,  with- 
out some  difficulties  arising?  And  is  it 
possible  to  imagine  a  meaningful  war 
on  poverty.  18  months  after  its  inception, 
being  easy  and  oomiortable  and  unani- 
mously popular?  Poverty  has  afflicted 
some  portions  of  our  society  for  genera- 
tions. It  is  not  likely  to  disappear  in  a 
single  generation.  But  let  us  beware  of 
those  who  would  run  up  the  white  flag 
of  surrender  almost  before  the  tist  shot 
has  been  fired  In  the  poverty  war. 

The  opponents  of  the  war  on  iwverty 
use  the  well-worn  allegation  of  "waste." 
I  wonder  if  the  parents  <d  Headstart  chil- 
dren would  agree.  I  wonder  if  the  young 
men  and  women  who  have  found  hope 
through  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  proj- 
ects and  Job  Corps  training  would  agree. 

The  demands  of  the  poor  and  their 
representatives  for  greater  financial  re- 
sources to  expand  current  poverty  pro- 
grams would  i4?pear  to  refute  this  charge. 
Moreover.  I  believe  it  is  often  easier  to 
speak  of  waste  in  the  abstract  than  with 
reference  to  the  millions  of  disadvantaged 
dUsens  who  are  being  reached  and  are 
benefiting  from  the  war  on  poverty.  Let 
us  have  concrete  evidence  of  so-called 
waste — not  the  vague  generalities  that 
have  been  made  to  date  before  we  con- 
demn this  new  program. 

To  those  who  deplore  the  cost  and 
waste  in  the  effort  to  eradicate  poverty,  I 
ask.  What  about  the  waste  and  the  cost 
to  society  of  letting  neglected  children 
drift  Into  lives  of  chrcmio  unemployment, 
delinquency,  and  crime?  What  Is  the 
cost  to  society  of  undeveloped  minds,  idle 
hands,  and  depressed  spirits — ^the  by- 
products of  a  society  that  gives  up  the 
battle  against  poverty  -and  neglect?  ~ 

These  opponents  of  the  war  on  poverty 
also  speak  darkly  of  politicians  "getting 
fat"  on  antipoverty  funds.  Who  are 
these  mysterious  politicians?  Why  have 
they  not  been  exposed  and  brought  to 
account?  If  corruption  is  so  rife,  let  the 
critics  have  the  courage  to  name  the 
guilty.  I  consider  these  charges  largely 
groundless,  considering  the  thousands  of 
dedicated  public  officials  and  volunteer 
workers  engaged  in  this  concerted  drive 
to  defeat  poverty. 

The  opponents  of  the  war  on  poverty 
use  another  generality  in  their  criticism 
of  this  activity;  they  contend  that  the 
poor  are  not  being  reached. 
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Bat.  Mr.  Crltle,  how  do  you  "reach"  a 
poor  perMor  By  the  critics  Interpreta- 
tion. Headstart  children  and  their 
parents  apparently  fall  to  qualify.  Nor 
can  Neighbotbood  Youth  Corps  and  Job 
Corps  participants,  or  Upward  Bound 
Students,  or  adult  basic  education  and 
woi^  ezperlmce  participants,  or  mi- 
grants, or  Indians,  or  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  being  benefited  and 
strengthened  through  oommunlty  action 
and  VISTA  projects,  qualify  as  being 
"reached."  What  does  being  "reached" 
mean?  Does  it  mean  a  quick  handout? 
The  war  on  poverty  is  attempting  to 
overc(»ne  the  hand  out  aproach  to  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  The  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  not  a  blue- 
print for  hand-outs,  but  an  aid  to  human 
develcvment  that  enables  the  poor  and 
Indolent  to  contribute  to  society  rather 
than  surrlTlng  as  a  drag  on  aocie^. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  relatively  short 
period  of  time  the  war  on  poverty  has 
been  in  operation,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  moved  n^^ldly  in  my 
State  of  South  Dakota.  All  but  2  of  the 
State's  66  counties  have  some  type  of 
OEO  activity.  Particular  attention  has 
been  directed  to  two  counties  in  my  State 
which  number  among  the  182  poorest 
counties  in  the  Nation.  These  are 
Shannon  and  Todd  Counties,  with  per 
eaiMta  median  incomes  of  $675  and  $732, 
respectively.  At  the  present  time  the 
services  of  VISTA,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  community  action  programs,  and 
the  rural  loan  programs  are  available  to 
the  people  of  Shannon  County.  In 
Todd  Coun^,  the  people  benefit  from 
the  services  of  VISTA,  Headstart,  com- 
munity action  programs,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps. 

Among  the  chronically  poverty  stricken 
groups  in  my  State  who  have  responded 
enthusiastically  to  the  OEO  programs  are 
the  Indian  people  on  reservations.  They 
were  among  the  first  in  the  State  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  offered  by 
OEO.  In  addition,  several  firsts  have 
been  attained  by  OEO  in  its  work  with 
the  Ihdians  in  South  Dakota.  The 
Cheyenne  Rhrer  Reservation  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  5,000  was  the  first  reservation 
in  the  country  to  have  a  legal  service 
program,  and  the  first  to  establish  a 
small  business  development  c«iter. 

I  believe  Mr.  Frank  Ducheneaux,  chair- 
man. Cheyenne  River  Reservation,  in  his 
telegram  to  Sargent  Shrlver  following 
the  announcement  of  the  approval  of  the 
Swlftblrd  Job  Corps  Camp,  echoed  the 
general  feeling  of  poor  people  everywhere 
regarding  the  war  on  poverty. 
The  telegram  reads: 
We  thank  you  for  your  confidence  la  our 
rapport  of  jour  prognuna.  The  BwUtUrd 
Cmmp,  coupled  with  your  genoroua  gnuita  of 
Cocninunlty  Action  Pragranu  and  Neighbor- 
hood Touth  Corpe  Propnuna  are  giving  our 
p«opI«  new-found  ambiUon  and  suture  in 
American  life.  It  la  a  new  age,  and  we  ap- 
preciate it  imxnenaely. 

Several  of  the  most  experienced  In- 
dian leaders  in  miy  State  have  told  me 
that  they  regard  the  OEO  programs  as 
models  of  r^iabilitotlon  and  development 
that  diould  serve  as  a  hopeful  new  for- 
mula for  older  agencies  of  the  Oovem- 
ment 
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And  so,  Mr.  President.  I  have  little 
patience  with  the  empty  charges  that 
have  been  levelled  at  this  creative  new 
program.  I  have  never  considered  the 
war  on  poverty  to  be  a  partisan  program, 
but  rather  as  a  community  effort  deserv- 
ing of  the  suinwrt  of  an  Americans.  I 
beUeve  it  to  be  far  too  crucial  an  imder- 
taklng  to  be  the  target  ci  unfair  politleal 
sniping.  Let  us  place  the  needs  of  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged  citizens  of  the 
Nation  above  election  year  press  confer- 
ences and  give  this  program  the  bii>arti- 
san  support  it  richly  deserves. 


ANTICRIME  LEGISLATION 

lit.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  introduced  legislation.  S.  2910,  to 
raise  the  salaries  of  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  \a 
my  hope  that  higher  salaries  would  at- 
tract the  finest  men  available  to  law- 
enforcement  careers. 

Naturally.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
and  encouraged  by  President  Johnson's 
crime  message  last  March.  Among 
other  things,  the  President  proposes 
greatly  increased  Federal  support  for 
local  police  programs.  The  crime  mes- 
sage, of  course,  involves  much  more  than 
this;  it  is  no  less  than  an  all-out  decla- 
ration of  war  on  crime. 

On  March  11,  1966.  Newsday  of  Long 
Island  printed  a  short,  forthright  edi- 
torial describing  and  praising  the  Presi- 
dent's anticrime  drive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  lA>ng  Island  (N.Y.)  Newaday,  Mar. 

11.  1966] 

Thx  Amticbimx  Duvs 

President  Johnson  has  taken  the  leader- 
ship In  the  war  on  crime,  an  Increasing  worry 
In  the  country  and  the  suburbs  aa  weU  aa  In 
the  cities. 

He  has  proposed  a  variety  of  programs: 
(1)  an  Increase  from  $7,200,000  to  •13,700,000 
In  federal  support  for  local  programs  to  Im- 
prove poUce  training;  (3)  a  total  revision  of 
federal  criminal  laws  by  1968,  based  on  the 
recommendation  of  an  outstanding  commis- 
sion; (3)  the  creation  of  clinics  to  train  local 
officials  In  narcotics  problems;  (4)  the  out- 
lawing of  mall-order  gun  sales  and  (6)  among 
other  things,  an  increase  in  the  types  of 
cases  In  which  immunity  can  be  granted  to 
government  witnesses.  The  program  also 
would  send  to  college  for  special  anti-crime 
courses  3,000  policemen  per  year,  but  the  de- 
tails of  this  particular  project  have  yet  to  be 
spelled  out. 

All  In  all,  a  valuable  program,  and  one  that 
Congress  should  approve.  The  war  against 
crime  must  go  on  unabated,  for  crime  even- 
tually atrecU  aU  of  us. 


FOREION  AID  SHOULD  BE  AUTHOR- 
IZED FOR  MORE  THAN  1  YEAR 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  both  the 
majority  of  Congress  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  come  to  accept  foreign 
aid  as  a  necessary  Ingredient  of  our  for- 
eign policy  to  promote  a  peaceful,  stable 
community  of  free  nations.  I  think  it  Is 
also  fully  accepted  that  economic  devel- 
opment is  a  long-term  undertaking,  re- 
quiring years,  in  order  to  promote  a  bet- 


ter life  for  the  millions  of  people  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations. 

Like  domestic  development  programs, 
the  foreign  aid  program  must  look  ahead, 
plan  ahead,  and  commit  Its  resources 
through  a  number  of  years  for  the  results 
to  be  a  success.  But  unlike  dunestlc 
programs,  foreign  aid  presently  must  at- 
tempt to  do  this  with  a  year-by-year 
legislative  commitment. 

In  the  past  5  years  Congress  has  made 
strides  in  placing  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram on  a  long-term  basis,  voting  devel- 
opment lofuis  and  Alliance  for  Progress 
loans  long-term  authority.  Last  year 
the  Senate  voted  a  2-year  authorization 
for  the  rest  of  the  foreign  aid  program, 
which  unfortimately  was  deleted  in  the 
final  version  of  the  bill.  In  support  of 
the  Senate  position,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  wisely  said 
a  year  ago: 

Congress  should  cease  its  annual  review  of 
foreign  aid  and  place  the  program  under  long- 
term  authorlaattODs.  The  case  for  doing  w 
U  both  familiar  and  persuasive,  and  Just 
about  everybody  Involved  with  foreign  aid 
agrees  to  It — except  Congress. 

The  case  is  equally  as  familiar  and 
persuasive  to  1966.  This  year  the  5-  and 
4-year  authorizations  for  development 
loans  and  Alliance  for  Progress  loans  ex- 
pire. To  renew  these  programs  with 
anything  less  would  be  a  drastic  step 
backward.  To  authorize  the  rest  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  on  a  long-term 
basis  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  past 
endorsement  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  full 
Interest  of  our  Nation  and  foreign  policy. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  a  paper  giving  reasons 
for  a  multiyear  authorization,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Wht  the  Fouaoir  Am  Pbooram  Shoxtld  Bi 

AtTTROaiZKD  FOR  MOKX  THAN  1  TKUI 

As  someone  put  it.  "The  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  trying  to  do  a  60-year  Job  in  10  years 
with  flve-year  plans  and  a  one-year  authori- 
sation." 

Why  has  Congress  been  asked  to  approve 
a  long-term  authorization  for  the  foreign 
aid  program?  There  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, but  the  first  and  most  Important  is 
that  foreign  aid  is  no  longer  a  one-year  prop- 
osition. In  earlier  years,  before  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  tiecame  apparent,  foreign 
aid  was  thought  of  as  a  temporary,  short-term 
expedient.  Now  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
foreign  aid,  like  domestic  programs  aimed  at 
producing  basic  Improvements  in  life,  re- 
quires years  of  patience  and  persistence.  Rec- 
ognition of  this  fact  by  Congress  In  the  form 
of  an  authorization  for  more  than  one  year 
woxUd  marie  acceptance  by  the  United  States 
of  this  responsibility. 

This  would  be  In  keeping  with  Congres- 
sional action  providing  long-term  authoriza- 
tion for  various  aspects  of  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program: 

1.  In  1901  Congress  approved  a  five-year 
authorisation  for  the  develojunent  loan  part 
of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

3.  In  1903  Congress  approved  a  four-year 
authorisation  for  the  AlUance  for  Progress 
loan  program  under  the  forslgn  aid  program. 

3.  At  various  times  Oongran  baa  approved 
long-term  authoriaatlons  for  \ja.  nihaerlp- 
Uons  to  the  World  Bank,  Um  Intaraattonal 
Development  Assodatloa  (a  subcldlary  of  th« 
World  Bank),  the  Inter-Amerlcaa  Derelop- 
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of  coun- 
TO  qualify  for 
r^plent  nations 


ment   Bank,   and   ths   Atif^  Development 
Bank. 

4.  Congress  haa  alao  ap]ik>T«d  long-term 
authOTlsatlons  for  the  Fool  for  Peace  Pro- 
gram, and  a  requeet  for  a  1 1  re-year  program 
for  the  Food  for  Freedom  program  Is  now 
pending. 

It  would  also  be  oomme^urate  with  re- 
quirements which  tb«  UjB. 
tries  receiving  foreign  aid. 
major  TTJ3.  asslstanoe,  the 
are  required  to  draw  up  loii^-range  develop- 
ment plans  to  Insure  the^  make  the  most 
efficient  use  of  their  resouroes  and  of  the  re- 
sources received  by  the  Unlt«d  States.  They 
are  expected  to  Initiate  c&tBcult  measures 
of  Internal  economic  and  sodal  reforms 
aimed  at  reaching  goals  S-IO-IS  years  away. 

needs  to  be 

that  we  win 

an  a  year  at  a 

reign  Relattona 

e  can  scarcely 


The  United  States,  for  Its 
able  to  give  them  assxirai^i 
support  these  efforts  more 
time.  As  the  1961  Senate 
Committee  report  stated: 
expect  the  poorer  countries  to  commit  them' 
selves  to  comprehensive  dervelopment  plans 
in  the  absence  of  reaaonabMjaasurances  that 
foreign  excliange  requlremtsts  will  be  met 
and  that  programs  undertaKen  will  be  sup- 
ported through  completion.^  The  element  of 
continuity  Is  essential  to  all  Igrowth,  Includ- 
ing economic."  I ' 

"The  flve-year  authorlEat|6n  would  add  a 
measure  of  psychological  sta|411ty  to  a  foreign 
aid  program  too  often  chaHcterlzed  in  the 
past  by  year-to-year  uncert^nty.  The  flve- 
year  authorization  begins  t|>  recognize  the 
desirability  of  choosing  long-<range  goals  and 
building  programs  towartf  their  achieve- 
ment." Chancellor  JtHan  |t'.  Caldwell  of 
North  Carolina  State  Unl 
the  National  Association  of 
and  Land-Orant  Colleges, 
foreign  Affairs  Committee, 

purnNO  roRxzGN  am  on  a 


;|ty,  representing 

^te  Universities 

fore  the  House 

BUSINXSS 


The  AID  program  must  hUve  the  same  as- 
surance of  continuing  resouffMs  and  author- 
ity that  any  business  enterprise  needs  In 
order  to  operate  effectively.  Only  with  thla 
assurance  can  we  expect  Incrtased  activity  In 
foreign  assistance  of  our  i^eivate  investors, 
unlversltlea,  volunteer  agent)es  and  full  oo- 
<q;>eratlon  with  multi-lateral  Institutions. 

The  trend  In  U.S.  prlvajl^  business,  es- 
pecially among  the  larger  dorporatlons,  has 
been  toward  longer-term  planning.  Baaed 
on  Improved  forecaatlng,  i  major  business 
commitments  extending  yeaTa  into  the  future 
•re  now  standard  practice.  It  makes  good 
business  sense  to  apply  theM  same  methods 
to  the  foreign  aid  program.     J 

"No  one  could  operate  a  Mmmerdal  bank 
dfecttvely  without  knowing  a  year  ahead 
what  his  resources  were   likely   to  be,  w 

In  business  at 
lent  business 
itary  of  State 


whether  he  was  going  to 

•U."    Douglas    Dillon,    pn 

figure  then  Deputy  Under- 

for  Economic  Affairs,  before|  ^e  Senate  For 

•Ign  Relations  Committee 

As  Secretary  of  SUte  Jolin  Foster  Dulles 
said  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  1057:  "We  cannot  Mford  to  exhaust 
ourselves  by  spasmodic  programs  designed  to 
meet  ever-recurring  emergodcles.  We  can- 
not operate  on  a  day-to-dayl  band-to-mouth 
basis.  Instead,  we  mvist  l^ipk  In  terms  of 
policies  and  programs  that  |g*e  can  afford  to 
live  with  for  what  may  be  b  long  period  oX 
years."  ^     -•  t~ 


•**n>  won,  LONO-BANOX  PLANNI 

cONOaxss 

Congress  has  long  recognit«d  the  need  for 
long-range  authority  for  Important  domestic 
programs.    AU  departments     "  ""      ~ 
ment  and  most  agencies  are  ^ 
manently.    in  addition.  mo«  t 


grams  have  multi-year  aut  ibrlaatlona.  An 
interesting  domesttc  paralle  ,  which  drama- 
tizes the  dlflleultiw  of  an  ai  j  lual  authotlsa- 
Uon.  la  tha  lO-jMr  VA.  Intcrstats  highway 


BXOOGMIZXDBT 


>f  the  Oovern- 
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program,  requiring  yaara  at  planning  and 
Implamentatloo.  It  would  be  hard  to  Imiw 
Ina  the  rwulta  of  our  Intricate  Intaistata 
program  if  each  year  Congress  had  required 
new  authority  to  continue  our  national  sys- 
tem. Tet  AID  Is  engaged  every  day  In  pro- 
grams aa  Integrated  and  long-range  as  our 
Interstate  highway  system. 

BXPAsnsAM  BUFi-oar  rot  lono-teuc 

AUTHOKlZATION 

Kvery  administration  since  the  inception  of 
foreign  assistance  haa  agreed  on  the  need  for 
long-term  authcxiBatlon  of  the  program. 

President  Truman,  under  whose  adminis- 
tration the  Marshall  Plan  began  and  author 
of  the  Point  4  Program:  "It  Is  well  known 
that  one-year  authorizations  for  develop- 
ment programs  are  wasteful  and  Inadequate. 
Countries  that  are  planning  their  develop- 
ment ahead  .  .  .  are  kept  In  doubt  and  are 
unable  to  move  ahead  with  confldence.  The 
authorization  clearly  should  be  for  4  or  S 
years,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Marshall  Plan." 

President  Eisenhower,  who  proposed  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  and  imder  It  the 
Development  Loan  Fund :  "I  beUeve  our  com- 
mon objective  can  best  be  accompllabed 
through  a  long-term  authorization  of  appro- 
priations In  reasonable  amounts,  together 
with  the  concurrent  enactment  In  one  ap- 
propriation bill  of  approprlatlona  for  each  Ot 
the  years  for  which  the  program  la  author- 
ized .  .  ." 

President  ICennedy,  who  proposed  the  pres- 
ent Foreign  Asslstanoe  Act  and  with  It  the 
Alliance  for  Progress:  "Long-term  authorisa- 
tion, planning  and  financing  are  the  key  to 
the  oontlnxUty  and  efficiency  of  the  entire 
program.  If  we  are  unwilling  to  make  such 
a  long-term  commitment,  we  cannot  expect 
an  Increased  response  from  other  potential 
donors  or  any  realistic  planning  from  the 
recipient  naUona  ...  No  other  step  would 
be  such  a  clear  signal  of  our  Intentions  to 
aU  the  world  ...  No  other  step  would  do 
more  to  help  obtain  the  service  of  top-flight 
personnel.  And  In  no  other  way  can  we  en- 
courage the  less-developed  nations  to  make 
a  sustained  national  effort  over  a  long-term 
period." 

President  Johnson,  who  has  directed  the 
program  toward  new  initiatives:  "To  signify 
the  depth  of  our  commitment  to  help  those 
who  help  themselves,  I  am  requesting  flve- 
year  authorizations  for  our  military  and  eoo- 
nomlc  aid  programs.  For  development  loans 
and  loans  imder  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
this  Is  merely  a  reaffirmation  of  the  principle 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1061  and  1962. 
It  will  not  Impair  the  ability  or  the  duty  at 
the  Congress  to  review  these  programs.  In- 
deed, it  will  free  the  Congress  from  the  bur- 
den of  an  annual  renewal  of  l>a8lc  legisla- 
tion, and  provide  greater  opportunity  for 
concentration  on  policy  and  program  Issues." 

As  a  restilt,  the  Marshall  Plan  became  a 
four-year  program  of  successftU  recovery  for 
Western  Europe.  President  Etsenhower,  who 
in  1957  proposed  a  "continuing"  authoriza- 
tion for  the  development  loan  fund,  technical 
cooperation  and  military  assistance,  suc- 
ceeded In  putting  the  fund  and  mlUtary  aid 
on  a  long-twm  basis.  In  1961  and  1962,  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  the  AlUance 
for  Progress  became  flve-year  and  four-year 
authorized  programs  respectively. 

CONGBXaSIONAL    CONTXOL    WUA.    BXCOKK    MOBS 
EITXCTIVX 

Congreeslonal  control  has  been  maintained 
over  both  foreign  and  domestic  programs 
with  permanent  or  long-term  authorizations. 
Including  Development  Loans  and  Alllanos 
for  Progress  loans  which  represent  KpptaA' 
mately  half  of  the  eoonomlc  aid  program. 

A  long-term  authorisation  does  not  bypass 
the  normal  procedures  of  Congress.  Bather, 
It  ^pliee  the  same  form  of  control  exercised 
over  all  agencies  and  programs  which  liave 
been  authorised  for  more  than  one  year. 


First,  authoring  leglslatioa  is  recom- 
mended by  the  oommlttaas  aad  debatad  oa 
tha  Floor  of  each  House  of  Coogrsas.  Tbs 
resulting  statute  will  provide  a  deer  guide  for 
administration,  iwrnrammiwg  ^mi  flnandng 
a  stated  number  of  years.  Oongreaa  can,  of 
course,  amend  this  authorlsiiig  statute  at 
any  tlmie  before  the  ezplratloa  at  the  au- 
timrlaatlon. 

Seoond.  the  authorlidng  committees  would 
exercise  continual  scrutiny  over  the  opera- 
tion oS  the  program,  and  require  periodic 
auditing  and  reporting.  Freed  from  the  an- 
nual authorization  process,  much  of  which 
required  repetitive  presentation  and  review, 
the  authorizing  committees  could  examine 
the  entire  aid  program  or  selected  aspects  in 
greater  depth  and  detail  than  before.  At 
the  end  of  the  authorisation  period.  Congress 
would  be  In  a  better  position  to  make  a 
broad  Judgment  of  the  program  and  to  deter- 
mine constructive  changes  in  future  legisla- 
tion. The  Executive  Branch  would  benefit 
similarly  from  a  longer  period  of  time  be- 
tween presentations  of  the  program. 

To  facilitate  continuing  review  by  the  au- 
thorizing committees,  the  President  has  re- 
quested an  amendment  to  Section  8S4(d)  of 
the  Act  to  provide  for  a  full  and  detailed 
annual  presentation  of  the  program  to  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Ooumlttes  if  it 
Is  requested. 

Third,  during  the  years  when  ths  program 
is  already  authorised,  annual  appropriations 
would  continue  to  be  required.  Tluae,  to- 
gether with  continuing  review  by  the  au- 
thorizing committees,  woiUd  Insure  Con- 
gressional oontnd  over  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram— control  which  because  It  can  bs  more 
selective  wlU  be  more  effective. 

In  the  debate  on  Congressional  control 
over  the  long-range  authority  of  the  Devel- 
ojmient  Loan  Fund  in  1961,  former  Con- 
gressman Walter  Judd  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  pointed  out:  "The  Kx- 
eciitlve  wants  assurance  of  continuity,  and 
rightly  so,  iMcause  we  cannot  solve  long- 
range  problems  with  short-range  solutions — 
we  have  to  have  long-range  solutions.  We 
want  to  give  him  continuity,  but  we  want. 
and  can  at  the  same  time  maintain  proper 
supervision  by  the  Congress,  which  Is  our 
duty  \mder  the  Constitution;  and  which  I 
beUeve  will  also  guarantee  better  opera- 
tions .  .  ." 

And  on  the  Senate  side  that  same  year, 
Senator  Jacob  Javttb  exemplified  Congres- 
sional controls  over  ths  program:  "Ws  hava 
the  control  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  which  gives  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  the  power  at  least  on  an 
anntial  baais  to  control  the  program  .  .  . 
Second,  there  are  reports  which  are  made  to 
the  Congress  ...  We  can  completely  inves- 
tigate anything  we  wish  to  investigate. 
Tlilrd,  there  Is  the  ComptroUtt  General  .  .  . 
the  Inspector  General  .  .  .  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (which)  makes  most  deuued 
audits.  Finally,  and  even  more  important 
than  any  of  the  others,  is  the  concurrent 
resolution  technique  .  .  .  We  can  aotuaUy 
vote  to  do  what  we  wish,  with  majority  vote 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  It  doss  not 
require  Presidential  concurrence  .  .  ." 


SEA  GRANT  COLLEGE  ACT  WOULD 
AID  FISHING  AND  OCEAN  RE- 
SOITRCE  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
89th  Congress  is  setting  an  enviable  rec- 
ord of  accomplishment  in  a  field  that  has 
been  too  long  Ignored.  We  have  Intro- 
duced and  are  acting  on  a  variety  of 
bills  which  can  play  a  significant  role  in 
the  development  of  our  marine  tesources, 
and  we  can  be  Justifiably  proud  of  the 
benefits  that  undoubtedly  will  accrue  to 
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oar  YHtiaa  and  the  worid  tA  large  when 
them  bins  become  law.  Our  aetlons, 
IwweTei,  have  not  been  veiy  ezpedlttoos. 

Am  a  Nation,  we  are  Just  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  mere  passage  of  time 
wlU  unoompromislsgly  bring  us  to  a 
world  of  too  manj  people  and  too  few 
resoxiroes.  Our  elTorts  to  meet  this  sit- 
uation are  still  rather  feeble,  but  those 
of  us  who  comprehend  the  urgency  and 
the  Immensity  of  the  task  facing  us  are 
intent  on  being  heard,  and  we  have  hope 
that  a  concerted  national  understand- 
ing will  enatde  us  to  make  adequate  prep- 
arations for  the  future. 

In  the  midst  of  plenty  it  is  difDcult  to 
plan  for  famine,  but  plan  we  must,  for 
the  familiar  resources  on  land  wiU  not 
sustain  us  indefinitely.  To  meet  the 
needs  of  the  future  we  must  turn  to  the 
sea.  Oxir  national  and  international 
commitments  will  soon  outgrow  our  pres- 
ent, limited  production. 

Although  our  attention  is  focusing  on 
the  plight  of  underdeveloped  nations,  it 
is  nevertheless  a  paradox  that  we  in  the 
United  States  point  with  pride  at  our 
huge  programs  ct  f  <»eign  aid  and  at  our 
sincere  desire  to  help  mankind — to  feed 
the  undernourished  masses  of  the 
world — and  at  the  same  time  fail  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  provide  adequate 
knowledge  and  manpower  to  accomplish 
the  Job  of  properly  utilizing  our  marine 
resources. 

Despite  all  reason,  It  seems  we  must 
always  have  a  Sputnik  to  urge  us  on. 
It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  our  image 
compared  with  Russia  is  the  driving  fac- 
tor in  so  many  of  our  decisions.  And 
yet  I  find  that  even  our  oceanographic 
and  marine  science  programs  are  being 
expanded — not  Just  because  our  scien- 
tists and  engineers  say  It  is  economically 
advantageous  to  the  United  States  to  do 
so:  not  Just  because  of  our  moral  obliga- 
tion to  help  mankind  by  finding  new 
food  sources — but  in  large  measure  be- 
cause of  the  Russians. 

We  have  remained  static  in  our  fish- 
ing catch  for  the  past  generation;  the 
Russians  are  increasing  their  catch  by 
one-half  million  tons  each  year.  We 
rely  primarily  on  old,  small  coastal  ves- 
sels: the  Russians  have  huge,  modem 
factory  ships  that  process  the  catch  while 
acting  as  mother  ships  for  whole  fleets  of 
oeean-rovlng  fishing  vessels.  We  have 
1,000  qualified  oceanographers;  the  Rus- 
sians have  1.500.  We  have  dr(4>ped  from 
second  to  fifth  place  in  world  fishing:  the 
Russians  have  moved  up  to  fourth  place. 

How  many  of  us  can  even  name  the 
first-,  second-  and  third-place  fishing 
nations? 

If  we  can  Indeed  benefit  from  such 
comparisons,  let  vus  take  special  note  of 
the  scientific  and  engineering  techniques 
utilized  by  the  Russians  to  gain  fourth 
place,  and  let  us  carefully  appraise  our 
own  techniques.  We  have  much  to  learn, 
and  if  we  are  to  keep  our  fisheries  from 
ultimate  starvation  in  the  world  market, 
and  if  we  intend  to  maximize  our  devel- 
opment of  ocean  resources  under  the 
1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  which  offers  exclusive  rights 
to  those  who  first  demonstrate  the  capa- 
bility of  exploiting  the  resources,  we  must 
significantly  increase  our  production  of 


marine  adcntlBta,  engfaieerg  and  teeh- 
nleians:  we  mas*  step  up  our  basic  and 
apiriled  research  in  oceanograi»hy;  and 
we  must  adopt  a  meaningful  system 
wherein  the  benefits  of  our  learning  can 
be  transferred  to  the  fWilng  and  resource 
development  industries. 

S.  2439.  the  National  Sea  Grant  Col- 
lege and  Program  Act.  will  provide  the 
mechanism  we  need.  It  is  the  necessary 
and  logical  sequel  to  many  of  the  bills 
we  are  considering:  S.  2720.  to  encourage 
the  development  of  fish  protein  concen- 
trate; Senate  Joint  Resolution  29,  to 
authorize  a  surv^  of  the  U.S.  fishery 
resources;  S.  2218.  to  protect  our  coastal 
fishery  resources  by  establishing  a  12- 
mlle  contiguous  Eone;  and  S.  944,  to  ex- 
pand and  coordinate  our  national  ocean- 
ographic programs  and  to  encoxu-age  the 
development  of  our  marine  resouroes. 

In  essence,  8.  2439  is  designed  to  en- 
courage a  national  interest  in  and  capa- 
bility for  developing  and  managing  our 
marine  resources.  By  amending  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act,  the  bill 
authorizes  and  directs  the  Foundation 
to  support  the  establishment,  develop- 
ment, and  operation  of  sea  grant  pro- 
gram of  education,  research,  and  ad- 
visory services.  With  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  the  Foundation  would  initiate  and 
sunwrt  programs  at  colleges  and  other 
qualified  institutions  and  bodies  for  the 
piuiToses  of  training  marine  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians  and  conduct- 
ing research  relating  to  marine  resource 
development.  To  Insure  prompt  dissem- 
ination of  useful  information,  the  bill 
also  charges  the  Foundation  with  en- 
couraging and  developing  marine  ad- 
visory programs  to  give  practical  assist- 
ance to  Industry  and  the  public — similar 
in  purpose  to  our  agricultural  extension 
service. 

Just  as  our  land-grant  colleges  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  our  eminence 
in  the  field  of  agriculture  and  animal 
husbandry,  S.  2439  wUl  significantly  en- 
courage our  wise  and  fiill  use  of  the 
abundant  oceans  around  us.  We  simply 
do  not  have  sufllclent  manpower  or  na- 
tional interest  to  enable  us  to  attack 
the  many  problems  effectively  without 
such  an  act  as  this. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  im- 
derstandlng  of  the  many  problems  fac- 
ing our  fishing  and  marine  resource  de- 
vel<wment  industries,  and  for  his  wisdom 
in  preparing  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  and  Program  Act  to  meet  those 
problems. 

I  heartily  endorse  S.  2439. 


FOOD  PRICES  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  legitimate  con- 
cern recently  about  Increases  in  the 
prices  housewives  are  paying  for  food. 
But  at  the  same  time,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  exaggerated  reports,  together 
with  unfortunate  statements  blaming  the 
farmer  for  these  food  price  rises  and  giv- 
ing the  totally  false  impression  that  the 
farmer  is  now  living  on  easy  street. 

I  was  most  gratified,  therefore,  to  read 
the  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  last 
week  commenting  on  a  recent  survey  by 
the  Associated  Press  on  food  prices.   The 


Post  reoognlKo  that  food  prices  have 
risen,  but  it  criticizes  the  AP  survey  and 
attributes  a  ctmsideraMe  proportion  of 
the  price  increases  to  "recurrent  imbal- 
ances between  suwly  and  demand." 
Also,  in  a  point  that  cannot  be  empha- 
sized enough.  It  states  the  undisputed 
truth  thai  "in  rtiatioa  to  its  Inoone.  the 
American  family  is  spending  leas  for  bet- 
ter food  than  at  any  time  in  history."  i 
might  add  here  also  that  American  fami- 
lies are  spending  less  of  their  Incomes 
for  food  than  the  families  of  any  other 
nation  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ^tcc- 
ORD,  as  foUo?ro: 

[Prom  the  Wublngton   (D.C.)    Post,  <>\ine 

2,  IMS] 

Pood  Pkicss  nr  Pkkspkctivi 

As  guardians  of  the  family  budget,  Amer- 
lean  bovwewives  are  never  for  long  silent 
when  food  price*  are  rising,  and  perhapi 
that  Is  as  It  should  be.  But  barm  Is  done 
when  resentment  la  fueled  by  exaggerated 
or  Inaccurate  reports.  Consider  the  Associ- 
ated Press's  recent  survey  of  food  prices  In 
12  cities  by  m,  "budget  brigade  of  house- 
wives." 

The  AP  survey,  based  on  the  cost  of  a  40- 
Item  market  basket  in  March,  1966.  and 
March.  IMS,  concludes  that  "the  cost  of 
feeding  a  meat-eating  hovisehold"  rose  by 
approximately  7  per  cent  in  the  12-monUi 
period.  But  the  reader  is  never  told  just 
what  a  "meat-eating  houaehold"  is.  bow 
much  beef,  pork  or  poultry  the  average 
household  consumes.  Without  that  Infer- 
matlon,  It  Is  difficult  to  know  just  what  the 
7  per  cent  Increase  In  the  cost  of  feeding  a 
carnivorous  family  means. 

Objections  mvist  also  be  made  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  price  data  were  obtained. 
The  AP  hoxisewlves  surveyed  three  super- 
markets In  each  city  on  a  single  day,  Msreh 
10.  But  how  representative  were  their 
samples?  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
In  preparing  the  official  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex surveys  all  major  supermarkets  and  a 
probability  sample  of  smaller  stores  during 
a  three-day  period.  The  food  component  of 
the  CPI  rose  by  6.5  per  cent  In  the  year 
ending  In  March,  1966,  and  by  only  6.2  per 
cent  In  the  year  ending  in  AprU. 

It  Is  true,  as  the  AP  survey  concludes, 
that  meats  and  meat  substitutes  are  the 
"culprits'*  in  the  recent  advance  of  food 
prices.  But  it  la  not  generally  understood 
that  meat  prices  are  a  subject  to  recurrent 
Imbalances  between  supply  and  demand. 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  sirloin  steak. 
In  1962.  Its  average  retail  price  was  »M08 
per  pound.  Between  1962  and  1964,  the  very 
sharp  Increase  In  the  production  of  bee! 
drove  the  price  down  to  Sl.oea.  With  whole- 
sale prices  so  low  as  to  be  unremuneratlve, 
cattlemen  reduced  their  output,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  retail  price  of  elrioln  rose 
to  a  peak  of  $1,198  In  July,  1965.  Since  then 
the  price  has  leveled  off.  Sirloin  was  $1,189 
a  pound  in  April  and  further  declines  are 
expected  as  beef  production  continues  to 
increase. 

In  relation  to  its  Income,  the  American 
famUy  today  U  spending  less  for  better  food 
than  at  any  time  in  history.  That  fact  does 
not  cancel  the  recent  increases  in  food  prices, 
but  it  should  serve  to  place  them  In  proper 
perspective. 


June  9f  1966 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  CARVER 

Mr.  SCOTT.   Mr.  PresldHit,  I  recently 
received  a  most  extraordinary  letter  from 


the  father  of  our  nucleai  lavy,  Vice  Adm. 


Rickover. 
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'Vrltten  at  sea 


submarine  was 

eloquence  Ad- 
n  of  the  child 
le  of  our  great- 


Hyman  G 

aboard  the  Polaris  nu;ear  submarine 

VSS.  George  Washingti  tp.  Carver,  it  tells 

the  story  of  the  remark  4>le  scientist  for 

whom  this  37th  Polaris 

named 

With  feeling  and  qul< 
mlral  Rickover  has 
of  slaves  who  became 
est  botanists  and  chemurgLsts,  of  the  boy 
who  was  exchanged  for  a  $300  horse,  and 
the  man  who  was  the  lliiiend  of  Edison, 
Henry  Ford,  and  Theod0^  Roosevelt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consmt  that  this  in- 
spiring story  of  one  peat  American, 
written  by  another  gre^  American,  be 
Inserted  in  the  Rxcoao 

There  being  no  obj 
ordered  to  be  printed 
follows: 


,  the  story  was 
the  RxcoBO,  as 


completed  the 

arts  nuclear  sub- 

\ashington  Carver 

iws  Shipbuilding 

Mews,  Vir- 

,tion  22  attack 

a  total  of 


rge  W.  Carver,  a 
iwned  In  the  an- 


Instttute, 
Dngreea  passed, 
blU  authorizing 
lent  at  his  birth- 


We  have  just  successfi 
first  sea  trials  of  our  37th 
marine.    The  USS  George 
was  biiUt  by  the  Newix>rt 
and  Dry  Ootk  Company, 
glnla.    We  also  have  in  o] 
type  nuclear  submarines, 
69. 

This  aliip  is  named  for 
botanist  and  chemurgist 
nals  of  American  scientific!  Agriculture.  The 
child  of  slaves,  he  did  Qot  know  the  day 
of  his  birth.  Even  the  ya*r  is  not  certain, 
but  he  thought  it  was  1840.  Where  he  was 
b(8ii,  however,  is  not  ln{  jdoubt.  In  1043, 
shortly  after  he  died  at 
Alabama,  both  houses  ofl 
without  a  dissenting  vote,| 
erection  of  a  national  mom 
place  In  Diamond  Orove,  lOssoiirt.  In  four- 
sc<ve  years,  George  W.  Citver  had  come  a 
long  way  and  accomplished  a  great  deal. 

None  of  it  had  come  easy.  His  start  in  life 
was  most  Inauspicious.  Aj  sickly  infant,  or- 
phaned before  he  was  a  yfear  old,  it  seemed 
unllkdy  ha  would  survive.  He  lost  his  fath- 
er in  an  accident  and  wM  soon  after  kid- 
naped, together  with  his  taother  and  sister, 
by  marauding  nightriders.  Those  were  law- 
less times.  Stealing  slaveq  tor  sale  to  planta- 
tions in  the  Deep  South  wu  not  uncommon. 
But  George  Carver  was  ajuch  a  puny  baby 
that  the  kidnapers  had  n6  use  for  him,  and 
so  his  master  was  able  to  « t  him  released  in 
return  for  a  race  horse  v^ued  at  $300.  Of 
mother  and  sister  nothingi  Was  ever  heard. 

Hard  as  It  was  to  be  a  wlive  child  without 
kith  or  kin,  by  a  great  good  fortune  his  mas- 
ter Moses  Carver  (from  whom  he  took  his 
surname)  was  not  a  typfaal  planter  but  a 
plain  farmer,  one  of  the  so-called  "Black  Re- 
publican abolitionist  Gcrtnans,"  or  "lop- 
eared  Dutch,"  as  they  wen  contemptuously 
called,  who  had  migrated  l^>  Missouri  in  the 
1830's.  He  was  opposed  ^  slavery,  but  he 
and  his  wife  were  childless  ^d  middle-aged; 
they  needed  help  and  servuts  were  not  to  be 
had.  So  Moses  bought  a  slave  girl  from  a 
neighbor  for  •700.  After  l^he  had  been  ab- 
ducted, he  took  it  upon  hltnaelf  to  raise  her 
•maU  son.  Slavery  ended]  when  the  boy  was 
4  years  old  but  he  remalnq^  with  the  Carvers 
ftnd  was  treated  much  ais  any  other  farm 
boy.  There  was  a  lot  of  wU-k  to  be  done  and 
George  was  expected  to  do  p  lis  share.  He  was 
an  especially  apt  pi^  la  aU  the  domestic 
chores  around  the  hoiise'snd  showed  early 
that  he  had  a  way  with  grOfving  things.  Peo- 
ple called  him  "plant  doi^tor"  for  he  could 
cure  any  ailing  plant:  he  t  ejemed  to  know  in- 
tlnctlvely  what  it  needed  in  order  to  grow. 

The  Ijoy  was  bom  with ,«  keen  mind,  fan- 
tastically clever  hands  an|£  so  great  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  that  no  rlietacle  could  bar 
him  from  obtaining  an  (Klucatlon.  Of  re- 
buffs he  suffered  many,  bv  t  he  was  also  often 
given  a  helping  hand.    Tti  i  free  school  near- 


by was  barred  to  him,  whereupon  Mrs.  Carver 
gave  him  an  old  blue -back  Speller  and  with 
her  help  he  taught  himself  to  read  and  write. 
Thereafter  he  was  hardly  ever  without  a 
book  In  his  hand.  He  would  prop  it  up  while 
he  washed  and  Ironed,  these  being  some  of 
the  chores  that  earned  him  a  living  while  ho 
gradually  accumulated  school  credits. 

At  10  he  decided  he  must  find  a  school  and 
•o  he  left  the  Carvers,  all  his  possessions  in 
a  smaU  bundle  over  his  shoulder.  Thus  be- 
gan an  Odyssey  that  was  to  take  him  in  short 
stages  northward  geographically  and  upward 
educationally.  At  several  critical  times  dur- 
ing his  30-year  quest  for  an  education,  luck 
or  his  pleasing  personality,  or  perhaps  a  com- 
bination of  both,  brought  him  into  contact 
with  warmhearted  childless  couples  who  gave 
him  the  concern  and  care  usually  found  only 
in  one's  own  family.  With  a  few  he  stayed 
but  he  was  never  a  burden.  He  earned  his 
keep  for  he  was  a  prodigious  worker,  deter- 
mined never  to  accept  charity. 

George  Carver  llteraUy  Inched  lUmaelf  up 
the  educational  ladder,  working  his  way  not 
Just  through  college  but  through  grade  and 
high  school  as  well,  working  all  the  time  to 
support  himself.  He  was  20  before  he  got 
to  high  school,  26  when  he  graduated.  High- 
land University  accepted  his  credentials  but 
when  he  presented  himself,  he  was  told  Ne- 
groes were  not  admitted.  He  was  30  when 
he  finally  entered  Simpson  College  in  Iowa. 
A  year  later,  he  entered  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity, graduating  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  1894.  Invited  to  become  a  member 
of  the  staff  in  charge  of  systematic  botany, 
the  bacteriological  laboratmles  and  the 
greenhouse,  he  continued  his  studies  and  re- 
ceived a  Master  of  Science  degree  In  1896. 
That  year,  he  was  Invited  by  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington to  organize  and  direct  a  new  agricul- 
ture department  at  Tuskegee  Institute  in 
Alabama.  There  be  remained  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

Prom  earliest  childhood.  Carver  had  the 
habit  of  rising  at  four  and  walking  about  the 
oounteyalde  for  an  hour  or  two.  SoU,  plants 
and  trees  Interested  him  intensely;  he 
wanted  to  know  how  they  were  put  together, 
what  made  them  fruitful.  Nattire  was  both 
a  consolation  and  a  challenge.  In  Tuskegee, 
he  found  the  land  exhausted  from  one-crop 
cotton  ciilture,  robbed  of  Its  mineral  con- 
tent, eroded  from  lack  of  plant  cover,  treeless 
and  sun  parched.  The  campus  was  bare 
earth,  dusty  in  dry  weather,  a  sea  of  mud 
when  It  rained.  He  went  about  looking  tor 
ways  to  restore  the  overworked  earth  and 
found  it  in  green  mantire  emd  the  growing 
of  nitrogen-producing  legimies — pod  bearers 
such  as  vetch,  peas,  clover,  peanuts — plants 
which  enriched  the  soil.  Crop  rotation  which 
European  peasants  had  practiced  for  a  thou- 
sand years  bad  to  be  releamed  by  Southern 
tenant  farmers  who  knew  no  other  crop  but 
cotton.  Carver  went  among  them  preaching 
diversification.  He  wged  them  to  grow  pea- 
nuts and  sweet  potatoes;  those  who  heeded 
his  advice  rode  out  the  disastrous  invasion 
of  the  bou  weevil. 

On  the  experimental  farm  he  developed 
at  Tuskegee,  he  evolved  a  cross  between  the 
short-stalk  and  the  tall-stalk  cotton  known 
as  "Carver's  Hybrid,"  besides  three  other  new 
strains.  With  green  manuring,  he  grew 
enormous  potatoes,  cabbages,  onions,  water- 
melons and  cantaloupes.  He  Instituted  a 
visiting  day  each  month  for  neighboring 
fanners  to  show  what  could  be  grown  with 
scientific  methods.  They  were  moet  im- 
pressed with  his  new  cotton  strain  which 
carried  275  huge  boUs  on  a  single  bush,  and 
yielded  nearly  a  bale  and  a  quarter  per  acre, 
in  contrast  to  the  vumal  one-third  of  a  bale 
most  tenant  farmers  produced. 

To  bring  the  message  of  scientific  agricul- 
ture to  those  who  could  not  come  to  Tus- 


kegee, Carver  loaded  a  wagon  with  tools, 
boxes,  jeirs  and  packages  of  seed  and  set  out 
every  Priday  evening  after  class  to  give  dem- 
onstrations to  meetings  of  farmers.  In  1906, 
with  money  donated  by  Morris  K.  Jesup.  a 
member  of  the  Slater  Poiindatlon,  he  de- 
signed the  so-caUed  Jesup  Wagon  which 
served  as  a  movable  farmers  school  and  was 
adopted  in  other  eountolea. 

Carver's  skill  as  scril  scientist  and  plant 
breeder  was  to  him  but  a  means  to  help 
raise  the  standards  of  the  Southern  farmer, 
not  just  in  productivity,  but  in  his  whole 
way  of  life.  It  was  obvious  to  Carver  that 
the  prevalent  diet  of  pork,  meal  and  molasses 
lacked  the  vitamins  and  minerals  necessary 
for  good  health  and  stamina.  So  he  urged 
farmers  to  grow  more  vegetables  and  fruits, 
showed  them  that  many  common  weeds, 
properly  cooked,  were  edible  and  nutritious, 
taught  their  women  how  to  prepare  them. 
His  own  boyhood  had  been  spent  on  a  multi- 
purpose farm  where  everything  the  family 
needed  was  grown  and  processed,  only  sugar 
and  coffee  being  .^bought.  He  caUed  this 
"living  at  home"  and  preached  it  throughout 
the  land.  By  avoiding  store  purchases,  a 
little  could  be  saved  each  week  and  eventu- 
ally a  piece  of  land  bought.  This,  be  said, 
was  the  way  out  of  poverty.  Tenant  farmers 
lived  In  drab  cabins.  Noticing  the  beauti- 
fully colored  clay  in  which  Alabama 
abounded.  Carver  developed  a  simple  method 
for  making  color  wash  and  demonstrated  how 
much  even  the  shabbiest  cottage  could  be 
improved  by  a  paint  that  cost  not  a  penny. 

Carver  is  beM  known  as  a  pioneer  "chem- 
urgist"— a  word,  coined  by  Dr.  William  J. 
Hale  In  1934,  which  means  chemistry  at 
work.  In  his  book  "Pioneers  of  Plenty," 
Christy  Borth  called  Carver  "the  first  and 
greatest  chemurgist."  Carver  made  paper 
from  Southern  pine  "at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  Or.  Charles  H.  Herty  tackled 
the  problem,"  and  synthetic  marble  from 
wood  shavings  "years  before  a  rooklike  plas- 
tic made  from  wood  waste  became  a  chem- 
urglc  promise."  He  saw  promise  in  the  pea- 
nut when  it  was  stlU  a  lowly  weed  growing 
along  fences  and  tolerated  by  farmers  only 
because  their  children  liked  its  taste.  Prom 
the  peanut  and  the  sweet  potato.  Carver 
developed  more  than  a  hundred  different 
products,  including  plastics,  lubricants,  dyes, 
medicines,  ink,  wood  stains,  face  creams, 
tapioca  and  molasses.  He  devel<^>ed  these 
in  his  laboratory  at  Tuskegee  which  he  bad 
put  together  out  of  odds  and  ends  salvaged 
from  scrap  heaps. 

When  he  first  arrived  to  take  \ip  bis  poet, 
he  discovered  there  was  no  money  to  equip 
a  laboratory.  In  the  cotirse  of  his  Ufe,  neces- 
sity had  made  him  a  genius  at  maWng  do 
out  of  nothing.  He  and  his  students  made 
the  rounds  of  the  rubbish  heaps  on  camptis 
and  in  town.  They  coUected  bottles,  cut  their 
necks  off  evenly  and  turned  them  into  beak- 
ers. A  thick,  chipped  teacup  became  a  mor- 
tar, a  piece  of  pipe  the  pestle.  An  old  ink 
bottle  with  a  wick  made  of  string  stuck 
through  a  cork  became  a  Bunsen  burner. 
Pieces  of  tin  were  punched  and  became  sift- 
ers. Reeds  served  as  tubes  to  transfer  liquids. 
Carver  had  brought  with  him  the  one  indis- 
pensable and  costly  thing  not  to  be  found 
on  scrap  heaps:  a  microscope.  It  was  a  part- 
ing gift  from  coUeagues  at  Iowa  State. 

The  products  of  his  laboratory  made  his 
name  known  and  brought  him  tempting 
offers  of  positions  In  Industry,  and  checks  for 
advice  that  had  been  sought  from  him.  He 
politely  declined  the  positloniB  and  returned 
the  checks.  He  had  no  interest  whatsoever 
In  money  and  could  not  be  bothered  with  the 
problem  of  marketing  his  Inventions.  His 
head  was  too  full  of  ideas  for  new  products. 
Advice,  he  thought,  should  always  be  free. 
He  hoped  It  would  reflect  favorably  on  peo- 
ple's attitude  toward  his  race.  If  be  helped 
others  with  their  problems.  His  own  needs 
were  minimal.     Indeed,  out  of  a  salary  of 
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$ljb00  a  year  at  Tuakagee.  be  aavad  M3.000 
which  he  donated  to  the  Carver  Foundattoa 
for  creative  reeearch  In  cbamUtiry. 

Many  people  from  all  over  ttaa  world  aotight 
out  tbla  stay  and  retiring  man,  wanting  to 
talk  to  him  and  to  obecrva  hla  work.  Bdlaon, 
Henry  Ford.  Theodore  Booaevelt  and  other 
Important  men  heoame  hla  frlanda.  Honora 
and  honorary  degreaa  came  bla  way.  One  waa 
the  Roosevelt  Medal  for  dlatlng<ilahed  aerrlce 
in  the  neUl  of  aotenoe  (1988) .  He  waa  Intro- 
duced to  the  dinner  guaata  In  Theodore 
Booeevelt'a  New  York  home  with  theae  worda 
which  ara  a  aummlng  up:  "I  have  the  honor 
to  preaant  not  a  man  only,  but  a  life,  trana- 
fuaad  with  paaeton  for  the  enlarging  and  en- 
riching of  the  living  of  hla  fellowman." 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAYOR  RICHARD  J. 
DALEY  AND  SI7PERINTENDENT  OF 
POLICE  O.  W.  WILSON.  OP  CHI- 
CAQO 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  pub- 
lished In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  prais- 
ing the  good  work  of  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley,  of  Chicago,  and  Superintendent 
of  Police  O.  W.  Wilson,  be  printed  in  the 
CoiratsssiOHAL  Rkcoro. 

The  article  shows  that  Mayor  Daley 
meant  It  when  he  said: 

Oood  government  U  good  polltlca,  and  good 
politics  la  good  government. 

Z  hope  this  article  from  a  highly  con- 
servative Journal  which  is  widely  read 
will  serve  to  put  Chicago's  record  in  a 
correct  light  before  a  national  audience. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  9.  19MI 

Tduoh  CmcAco  Potxncs  Am  Ckike  Ficht 

(By  Robert  L.  BarUey) 

(Note. — ClUea  that  try:  This  Is  one  of  a 
■erlea  on  how — despite  the  failure  of  many 
dtlea  to  rise  to  the  challenges  they  face — 
aome  metropolitan  areas  have  been  able  to 
mount  vigorous  attacks  on  specific  urban 
problems.) 

Chicaoo. — "It  can  get  pretty  embarraaslng," 
Patrolman  Richard  Whelton  confides  In  his 
cUpped  Chicago  accent,  "Tourlata  keep  mis- 
taking our  cars  for  cabs.  Last  night  I  had 
two  beautiful  women  step  right  Into  the 
back— 'Take  ua  to  the  Palmer  House.  Please.'  " 

Patrolman  Whelton  swears  he's  not 
kidding,  and  Chicago's  shocking- blue  and 
white  police  cars  are  Indeed  daasllng  enough 
to  be  taken  for  taxis.  Police  Superintendent 
Orlando  W.  Wilson  wants  them  conspicuous, 
"to  create  an  Im^ffeaslon  of  police  omni- 
presence." And  reOeotlng  on  the  scandal 
he  was  brought  In  to  clean  up  six  years  ago, 
he  adds.  "Beyond  that,  the  bright  cars  gave 
lu  a  new  look  to  the  public.  That  was  part 
of  the  problem — creating  a  new  Image  for  the 
Chicago  policeman." 

By  moet  Indicationa.  Mr.  Wilson  haa  done 
remarkably  well  with  all  parts  of  his  problem. 
Last  year  the  crime  rate  in  Chicago  plunged 
13%.  while  nationally  It  rose  5%.  Chicago's 
statistics,  which  if  not  beyond  question  are 
at  least  aystemaUcaUy  gathered,  also  showed 
reductions  of  5%  In  19«4  and  3  To  In  1963, 
when  most  large  cities  experienced  Increases. 

As  a  lesson  in  the  techniques  of  curbing 
crime  In  the  street,  Chicago's  record  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  professional  competence  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  farmer  dean  of  the  School  of 
Criminology  at  the  University  of  CallfornU. 
And  as  a  lesson  in  municipal  leadership — 
aurprlslng  though  it  may  be  to  anyone  with 
a  clvlca-book  conception  of  dty  govern- 
ment— it  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  tough  politi- 
cal credo  of  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  and  hla 


oftan   criticised   Cook    Ooonty   Donocratle 
machine. 

Many  of  Superintendent  WOaon'a  Innova- 
tlona  are  more  Impressive  than  merely  new 
paint  for  the  cars.  The  dlq>atchlng  center 
for  the  department's  new  taji  million  com- 
munications system,  for  example,  looks  like  a 
movie  producers'  notion  of  Strategic  Air 
Command  headquarters:  TTiree  rows  of  offi- 
cers wearing  radio-ttiephone  headsets  alt  be- 
fore consoles  with  Illuminated  maps,  taking 
mesaages,  ahuffllng  color-coded  IBM  cards 
and  even  typing  inquiries  at  keyboards  con- 
nected to  a  computer. 

When  a  Chicago  resident  calls  the  q>eclal 
police  nimiber,  PC  5-1313,  hla  call  goes  auto- 
matically to  a  dispatcher  controlling  his  dis- 
trict. The  dispatcher  checks  map  Ilghta  sig- 
nifying the  available  cars,  and  can  switch 
back  and  forth  between  telephone  and  radio 
to  send  a  car  while  the  complainant  is  stlU 
on  the  line.  He  fills  out  an  IBM  card  on 
the  complaint,  and  drops  It  In  the  car's  slot 
to  darken  its  ready  light.  When  the  car's 
mission  is  complete,  the  card  is  collected  for 
use  in  record -keeping  and  crime  analysis. 

Or,  a  policeman  can  call  his  dispatcher  for 
a  "hot-cold"  cheek  on  a  suspicious  auto. 
The  dispatcher  transmits  the  license  number 
to  a  computer,  and  receives  an  immediate 
answer  on  whether  the  car  haa  been  reported 
stolen.  Similarly,  he  can  check  a  name 
against  the  computer's  list  of  outstanding 
arrest  warrants. 

Such  elaborate  hardware  advances  the  de- 
partment's philosophy  of  "aggressive  pre- 
venUve  patrol."  Superintendent  Wilson  ex- 
plains, "The  Job  Is  to  deploy  our  patrol  force 
In  such  a  way  that  the  policeman  is  in  the 
area  when  the  criminal  la  likely  to  strike." 

Thus,  accumulated  IBM  cards  are  fed  to  a 
computer  which  compiles  crime  statistics  for 
each  individual  city  block.  On  the  basis  of 
these  figures,  the  department  revises  car  as- 
signments twice  a  year  to  keep  about  one- 
third  of  each  car'a  time  free  for  Independent 
patrol,  and  to  concentrate  police  protection 
In  areas  of  greatest  need.  Beat  319  in  a 
South  Side  slxun,  for  example,  Is  only  a  quar- 
ter-mile square.  Beat  1804,  In  a  northwest 
Chicago  area  of  $35,000  homes,  stretches  over 
nine  square  miles. 

To  Increase  patrol  frequency.  Superintend- 
ent Wilson  has  provided  police  cars  for  prac- 
tically all  beats.  The  patrol  force  haa  been 
augmented  by  consolidating  district  stations 
and  otherwise  reUevlng  uniformed  men  from 
clerical  duties;  instead  of  clumsily  typing 
out  reports,  patrolmen  now  phone  them  Into 
central  headquarters  where  they  are  recorded 
and  transcribed  by  civilian  typists. 
T/rauBKa  auraavmoir 

Mr.  Wilson  also  haa  sharply  upgraded 
conunand  and  supervision.  Formerly  each 
district  had  mily  one  captain;  now  each  has 
a  commander  and  three  captains.  Promo- 
tions have  been  speeded,  and  exams  are  given 
every  two  years.  When  Mr.  Wilson  took  of- 
fice, promotions  to  sergeant  were  still  baaed 
on  an  exam  list  posted  13  years  earlier. 

Control  of  all  detectives  has  been  central- 
ized at  headquarters.  The  central  office  also 
controls  the  dally  deployment  of  the  "taak 
force"  used  for  such  purposes  as  saturating 
an  area  showing  a  sudden  upsurge  in  crime 
in  the  dally  computer  reports.  It  can  even 
seek  a  partlciolar  criminal  whose  likely  time 
tuid  place  of  operation  has  been  predicted  by 
the  crime  analysis  section,  which  pores  over 
reports  looking  for  tell-tale  modes  of  opera- 
tion for  certain  tyi>ea  of  crime. 

Discipline  has  also  been  strengthened.  The 
final  say  on  disciplinary  firlnga  has  been  giv- 
en to  a  five-man  board  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  Instead  of  an  employee-oriented  civil 
service  board.  Superintendent  Wilson  or- 
ganised an  Internal  Investigations  Division, 
known  not  to  be  squeamish  about  tactics 
such  as  planting  fake  drunks  to  trap  dis- 
honest cops.  The  tight  dlaclpUne  has  stirred 
oontrovstsT.  and  some  bad  policemen  still 


turn  up.  But  few  if  any  Chicago  residents 
any  longer  bother  with  the  once-established 
practice  of  papercllpplng  a  95  blU  to  their 
drivers'  licenses. 

Not  an  problems.  <rf  course,  have  been 
squelched.  Dsq>lts  a  Human  Relations  Sec- 
tion and  special  "community  workshops"  to 
ease  pollce-cltlsen  tensions,  complaints  of 
police  brutality  ara  voiced  In  Chicago, 
though  probably  less  often  and  vociferously 
than  in  many  cities.  Rioting  broke  out  in 
the  West  Garfield  Park,  neighborhood  last 
summer,  but  through  dedstve  action,  prep- 
aration or  luck.  It  was  suppressed  with  no 
deaths  and  fewer  than  100  Injuries. 

A  notorious  gangster  headquarters  d\irlng 
and  since  prohibition,  Chicago  is  still  a  place 
where  pers(ms  of  ahady  reputation  are 
gunned  down  In  the  street  or  found  as 
corpses  in  auto  trunks  at  O'Hare  Field.  Su- 
perintendent Wilson  says  legalized  wiretap- 
ping may  be  the  only  way  to  convict  top 
syndicate  leaders,  but  he  thinks  his  depart- 
ment is  making  headway  at  "drying  up  the 
seed-beds  of  organised  crime — gambling, 
prostitution,  narcotics,  liquor  law  violations 
and  loan  rackets." 

Such  progress  at  curbing  crime  or  almost 
any  other  municipal  problem  seems  likely 
only  when  technical  know-how  is  backed  by 
political  ac\mien  or  luck.  Police  reform  be- 
came politically  possible  In  Chicago  under  a 
double  irony.  It  probably  would  not  have 
happened  except  for  the  most  blatant  police 
scandal  in  the  city's  checkered  history.  And 
It  probably  would  have  been  nowhere  near 
as  successful  if  Mayor  Daley  were  not  the 
boss  of  what  many  call  the  last  of  the  old- 
time  political  machines. 

In  1959,  the  department  was  rocked  by 
Richard  Morrison,  then  34,  who  soon  ac- 
quired the  moniker  of  "the  singing  burglar" 
for  revealing  that  police  in  the  Summerdale 
district  acted  as  lookouts  and  shared  the  loot 
when  he  and  accomplices  committed  bur- 
glaries. Coming  after  years  of  nmior  about 
cover-ups  of  police  corruption,  the  scandal 
forced  the  resignation  of  Commissioner  Tim- 
othy O'Connor,  an  honest  cop  but,  In  the 
words  <^  one  close  observer,  "a  creature  of 
the  police  brotherhood." 

In  a  typically  quick-footed  response,  Mayor 
Daley  decided  on  a  blue-ribbon  Ixwrd  to 
pick  a  new  commissioner,  and  set  out  looking 
for  an  academic  expert  as  chairman.  He  was 
attracted  to  Mr.  Wilson  because  he  had  not 
only  academic  prominence  but  practical  ex- 
perience as  police  chief  In  Wichita,  Kaa 
"He  said  he  would  come,"  the  Mayor  relates, 
"but  he  wanted  It  thoroughly  understood  he 
was  not  Interested  In  the  Job." 

JOS  A  CHALLXNCZ 

Tet  as  the  committee  Inconclusively  in- 
terviewed nominees.  Mayor  Daley  continues, 
"It  became  apparent  to  many  people,  includ- 
ing me,  that  the  choice,  if  he  would  take  it, 
was  O.  W.  Wilson."  Superintendent  Wilson 
says  he  came  to  look  on  the  Chicago  position 
aa  a  chaUenge,  "an  opportunity  to  apply  the 
principles  Z  had  developed  and  expounded 
throughout  my  career." 

Mr  Wilson  makes  It  plain,  though,  that  be 
was  not  Interested  in  going  into  Just  any  cttj 
under  amy  circumstances.  The  clincher,  be 
says,  was  the  Mayor  himself,  though  "I  didn't 
even  know  the  name  of  the  Mayor  of  Chicago 
when  he  first  called  me." 

As  the  selection  committee  conferred  with 
Mayor  Daley,  Mr.  Wflkn  says,  "I  was  im- 
pressed by  his  sincerity.  I  waa  impressed  by 
the  way  he  dealt  with  problnns  presented  to 
him.  I  became  aware  of  his  administrative 
ability.  I  became  aware  of  his  political  com- 
petence. I  felt  In  this  position,  vrlth  the 
backing  of  Mayor  Daley,  I  would  be  given  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  what  might  be  done." 

There  Is  no  indication  Mr.  Wilson's  confi- 
dence was  misplaced.  The  Mayor  has  boosted 
the  police  budget,  for  Instance,  to  #103  mil- 
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lion  In  1960  from  $78  milfl 
department  haa  the 
expand  the  force  to  11.761 
from  10,251  now. 

Mayor  Daley  also  stuck 
Intendent  in  all  of  sev 
»  Consolidation  of  district  si 
48  proved  unpopular,  "^i 
have  the  Idea  that  the  stai 
and  they  needed  a  fortress 
Mr.  Wilson  recalls.  To  mbpce  the  situation 
even  man  touchy  politic  ily.  the  previous 
districts  had  been  drawn  largely  along  ward 
lines.  One  high  police  ^lldal  comments. 
"Some  of  the  ward  coounliteemen  thought 
they  owned  the  stations." 

The  moat  outspoken  oppnsltion  to  any  re- 
form, though,  came  froQt  the  policemen 
themselves,  when  Jurisdiction  on  firings  was 
taken  from  the  civil  service  board.  Some 
6,000  patrolmen  gathered  $i  a  mass  rally  to 
protest,  and  roughed  up  a  tmayor's  aide  sent 
to  present  the  caae  for  the  Uhange.  A  meet- 
ing of  55  of  the  70  police  captains  also  unani- 
mously opposed  the  changet 

Though  they  oompromlsfid  on  certain  de- 
tails. Superintendent  WlUon  and  Mayor 
Daley  succeeded  In  ellmlna^ng  civU  service 
review.  And  the  Superlnt^dent  slapped  a 
60-day  suspension  on  Pa 
tlon  President  Frank  T.  C 
answer  questions  by  the  : 
vesUgations  squad.  Mr. 
opposition  came  as  no  s' 
this  resistance  has  gradua: 
POuncAi. 

Mayor  Daley  allows  that  kbme  of  his  confi- 
dants saw  political  risk  In  viqequlvocal  finan- 
cial and  political  backing  4f  police  reform. 
Commissioner  O'Connor  haiL  vainly  requested 
higher  appropriaUons,  the  Mayor  remem- 
bers, but  "now  when  we  hid  this  Incident, 
this  was  the  time  to  put  your  house  in  order." 
As  for  offending  policemen, or  voters  In  some 
neighborhoods,  the  Mayoe  sajrs  he  "never 
worried  much  about"  loelnk  ofilce. 

Perhaps  not,  considering  Qiat  Mayor  Daley 
can  cotmt  on  the  vote  production  of  efllcient 
ward  and  precinct  organl  ibtlons,  and  has 
won  three  elections  by  mar  ons  ranging  from 
66%  to  70%  of  the  vote.  For  that  matter, 
the  Mayor  himself  far  fi  tin  disputes  the 
suggestion  that  he  could  ai  rbrd  to  take  such 
risks  because  of  his  relative  Political  security. 

"This  idea  of  being  non  4>artlsan,  to  me, 
is  nonsense,"  he  says.  "A  i  i^yor  has  to  be  a 
political  leader  to  be  a  good  mayor."  That's 
why.  Mayor  Daley  explaias^  he  decided  to 
keep  his  poet  as  Cook  Cdi^ty  Democratic 
chairman  when  he  becamlel  Mayor,  despite 
warnings  this  would  stlg^tlze  him  as  a 
political  boss.  With  the  double-barreled  In- 
fluence of  dty  and  party  posts,  he  adds,  he 
could  pass  reforms  where  other  mayors  had 
failed. 

Kven  stranger  to  tell,  stt  idlng  up  to  dis- 
gruntled Interests  doesn't  Iqeem  to  be  such 
bad  politics  for  a  mayor.  '(At  least  the  peo- 
ple wiU  say  he  makes  up  hl$  mind  and  sticks 
by  hU  decisions,"  Mayor  Da)ty  philosophises. 
One  high-ranking  police  ol^r  agrees:  "Po- 
litically, backing  Wilson  was  k  tough  decision 
for  the  Mayor.  There  were;  people  in  com- 
fortable poeitlons  who  wereFhurt.  This  com- 
Jnitteeman"8  friend  or  that  |4derman's  friend 
•night  be  hurt.  But  I  thlnkllt  was  the  amart- 
est  political  move  he  ever  |«ade.  It's  made 
bim  a  much  bigger  man  imong  the  citi- 
zenry." i^     -    \ 

Mayor  Daley  has  something  of  a  name  for 
platitudes,  and  it's  said  his  favorite  la  "good 
government  is  good  poUtlai*  Chicago's  Po- 
lice Superintendent  knows  »0w  to  make  good 
government  ahow  visible  brSiefits.  And  its 
"•yor  is  wUllng  to  provide!  him  unfilnchlng 
•upport.  In  the  area  of  lavt  enforcement,  at 
least,  they  seem  to  be  making  that  platitude 
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TEXAS  HIQH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
WIN  TRIP  TO  WASHINaTON.  D.C., 
IN  REA-SPONSORED  ORATORICAL 
CONTESTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
in  1966,  the  Texas  Electric  Cooperatives 
have  again  brought  the  "cream  of  the 
crop"  of  Texas  youth  to  the  Naticm's 
Capital.  There  were  82  winners  in  the 
statewide  oratorical  contests  sponsored 
by  these  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration cooperatives,  accompanied  by  15 
chaperones  and  sponsored  by  38  partici- 
pating cooperatives. 

The  year  1965  brought  to  the  electric 
cooperatives  of  Texas  its  first  Govem- 
ment-in-Actlon  Youth  Tour.  It  was 
praised  without  exception  by  the  28  p>ar- 
ticipating  cooperatives  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  rewarding  activities  ever 
attempted  in  a  cooperative  venture. 

While  the  youth  tour  concept  is  not 
new.  1965  was  the  first  time  that  electric 
cooperatives  of  Texas  participated. 
Through  oratorical  contests  sponsored 
by  participating  cooperatives.  63  youth 
leaders  of  Texas  won  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  their  Nation's  Capital  in  1965. 

The  idea  of  the  REA's  sending  young 
people  to  Washington  was  originated  by 
President  Johnson  in  the  early  1950's, 
when  as  a  Senator,  he  selected  outstand- 
ing young  people  and  offered  them  the 
chance  to  visit  Washington,  D.C. 

In  1958.  the  first  statewide  contest  was 
initiated  by  the  Iowa  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association.  From  1955  until  1965. 
the  group  grew  from  a  mere  handful  to 
more  than  700  young  people.  They 
gathered  in  Washii^ten  to  learn  more 
about  their  Government  and  to  see  it  in 
action.  Last  year's  visit  and  this  year's 
visit  by  the  Texas  group  included  points 
of  interest  in  Washington,  along  with  a 
congressional  breakfast  with  the  Texas 
delegation,  and  a  q^eclal  visit  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  the  rose  garden  of  the 
White  House. 

We  cannot  begin  to  measure  the  pub- 
lic and  community  relations  value  of 
such  a  project.  With  color  slides  of  their 
trip  in  hand,  the  63  Texas  participants 
last  year  have  completely  blanketed  their 
cooperative  area  with  program  talks  con- 
cerning their  visit  and  also  talking  of 
the  sponsorship  of  their  electric  co- 
operative. 

The  REA  cooperatives  are  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  democracy  in  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
Texas  REA  1966  Government  In  Action 
tour  to  Washington,  D.C,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

These  statewide  winners  are  the  leaders 
of  our  State  in  the  future;  their  presence 
In  Washington  is  worthy  of  note. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
names  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CHAPCBOMXS 

Ken  Loyd,  Touth  Tour  Coordinator,  Texas 
Electric  Cooperatives,  Inc..  Post  Oflloe  Box 
9348,  Austin,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Nell  Mays,  Oflldal  Photographer. 
Swisher  Electric  Cooperative,  Poet  Ofllce  Box 
67.  TuUa.  Tex. 

Mrs.  June  Held,  Beglsterod  Nurse.  Post 
Office  Box  613,  Stanton.  Tex. 


Mr.  Carl  Shaw.  Chapsrons.  Deep  Xast  Itaas 
Electric  Gooperattvs.  Post  Offlos  Draww  N, 
San  Augustlns.  Tex. 

Mr.  and  Mra.  AlUn  Fstter.  Chaprones, 
Brasos  BIsctric  Powsr  OooperaUves.  inc..  3404 
La  SaUe.  Waco.  Tex. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Bunting,  Chapronea, 
J-A-O  Electric  Cooperative.  Post  Office 
Drawer  B.  Blusgrove.  Tex. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osorgs  Mschler,  cbapsrones. 
Medina  Electric  Coc^Mrattve.  3808  IStli  Street, 
Hondo,  Tex. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Waddell.  Chaperonea, 
lyDdwest  Electric  Cooperative.  Post  Office  Box 
517.  Roby,  Tex. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danny  Swafford.  Chaperones, 
San  Patrido  Electric  Cooperattve,  Poet  Office 
Box  668,  Slnton,  Tex. 

Miss  Jan  Brown,  Miss  National  Rural  Else- 
trlficatlon.  Harper.  Tex. 

toKoimama  abd  touito  vwohm 
Bailey  Co\mty  Electric  Cooperative:  D.  B. 
Lancaster,  manager.  Poet  Office  Drawer  N. 
Muleshoe,  Tex.;  Miss  Carol  Halre,  Route  3. 
Muleshoe,  Tex.;  Mr.  John  OiiUey.  Route  3, 
Box  60,  Muleshoe,  Tex. 

Bluebonnet  Electric  Cooperative:  Henry 
M.  Umscheld,  Business  Manager,  Poet  Office 
Box  340.  Giddings,  Tex.;  SOss  June  Henslee. 
Poet  Office  Box  183,  Lockhart,  Tex.;  Mr.  Ron- 
ald Troutman,  901  South  Pecan  Street,  Lul- 
Ing.  Tex. 

Brasoe  Electric  Power  Cooperative:  HoIUs 
A.  Dalton,  Manager,  3404  La  Salle,  Waoo,  Tez. 
Miss  Margaret  Walsworth,  3721  Herring 
Avenue,  Waco,  Tex.;  Mr.  Howard  Oray  m. 
2901  Old  Robinson  Road,  Waco,  Tez. 

Cap  Rock  Electric  Cooperative:  O.  B.  Bry- 
an, Manager,  Post  Ofllce  Box  158.  Stanton. 
Tex.;  Miss  Brenda  Dyson,  Post  Office  Box  631. 
Stanton.  Tex.;  Mr.  Mike  l^rlnger.  Post  Office 
Box  38,  Lenorah,  Tex. 

Central  Texaa  Electric  Cooperative:  W.  C. 
McWlIllams,  Manager,  Poet  Office  Box  653, 
Fredericksburg,  Tex.;  Miss  Rebecca  Hopson, 
Valley  Spring  Route,  Llano,  Tex.;  Mr. 
Stephen  Mutschlnk,  Post  Oflloe  Box  638, 
Mason,  Tex. 

Coleman  County  Electric  Cooperative:  C.  L. 
Newton,  Iilanager,  Post  Office  Box  860, 
Coleman,  Tex.;  Miss  Linda  Kasbert,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  124,  MUes,  Tex.;  Mr.  Ronnie  Droll, 
Route  1,  Box  92,  Rowena,  Tex.;  Miss  Cheryl 
Beck.'  Post  Office  Box  296,  Valera,  Tex. 

Comanche  County  Electric  Cooperative: 
W.  J.  Parks,  Manager,  Poet  Office  Box  853, 
Comanche,  Tex.;  Miss  Martha  Fanning,  IIOO 
North  Houston  St.,  Comanche,  Tex.;  Mr.  Troy 
Lee  Hatcher.  Jr..  Poet  Office  Box  293.  Moran. 
Tex. 

Deaf  Smith  County  Electric  Cooperative: 
Leo  Forrest,  Manager,  Poet  Office  Box  753, 
Hereford,  Tex.;  Miss  Joyce  Bezner,  Route  1, 
Hereford,  Tex.;  Mr.  Jerry  Alberant.  Poet  Office 
Box  105,  Nazareth,  Tex. 

Deep  East  Texas  Electric  Cooperattve:  D.  N. 
Beaaley,  Manager,  Poet  Office  Drawer  N,  San 
Augustine,  Tex.;  Miss  Susann  Ramsey,  Poet 
CMfice  Box  00,  San  Augustine,  Tex.;  Mr.  Boyer 
Tayior,  Poet  Office  Box  136,  Tenaha.  Tex. 

Denton  County  Electric  Cooperative :  BlU 
R.  Collins,  Manager,  Poet  Office  Box  699,  Den- 
ton, Tex.;  Miss  Bobby  Ann  Thompson,  Post 
Office  Box  392,  Frisco,  Tex.;  Mr.  Jaok  Hlghfill, 
Poet  Office  Box  194.  Valley  View.  Tex. 

DeWltt  County  Electric  Cooperative:  Fain 
McDougal.  Manager,  Poet  Office  Box  331, 
Cuero,  Tex.;  Miss  Claudia  Arnold,  Route  4, 
Yorktown.  Tex.;  Mr.  Charlea  Mueller,  Route 
2.  Box  25,  Torktown,  Tex. 

Dickens  County  Electric  Cooperative:  Lloyd 
Hlndman.  Manager.  Post  Offlos  Box  1104. 
I^>ur.  Tex.;  Miss  Olorls  Moemo,  Bouts  1, 
Box  Kl.  Spur,  Tex.;  Mr.  Larry  Powell.  Post 
Office  Box  235,  Spur.  Tex. 


*Mlas  Beck  Jointly  sponaond  by  Group 
IV  Managers. 
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Faywtt*  Boctrie  OoopermtlTe:  J<An  F. 
Lueeka.  Manaser.  Post  OOtes  Box  308,  Ia 
Orange.  Tn4  ICaa  Barbwa  ICUler.  1280  iMt 
Bblln  Street,  La  Orange,  Tex.;  Mlaa  Olanda 
2appe,*  133  KroaeheU  Street.  BaUetiTUle. 
Tex.;  Mr.  Robert  Flkac.>  Route  1.  Box  187. 
Shiner,  Tex.;  Mr.  Marvin  L.  Moerbe,  Route  1, 
La  Orange,  Tex. 

Fannin  County  Kleetrlo  Cooperattve:  J.  W. 
Cunningham,  Manager,  Foat  Ofltoe  Drawer 
aso,  BoDham.  Tex.:  Mlaa  Raylene  Wamell, 
Route  1.  Bonham,  Tex.;  Mr.  Terry  Brent, 
Route  3.  Wolfe  City,  Tex. 

Fannan  Beotrtc  Cooperative:  Joe  Lytle, 
Manager.  Poet  Office  Box  1087,  Oreenvllle, 
Tex.;  Mta  Shlriey  King,  813  Lee  Street,  Sul- 
phur Springs,  Tbx.;  Mr.  Danny  Bonner,  Jr., 
B14  N.  Davla  Street.  Sulphtir  Springs,  Tex. 

Ouadalupe    Valley    Blectrle    Cooperative: 

0.  W.  Davla,  Manager,  Post  Office  Box  118, 
Ooniialea.  Tix.;  Miss  Jane  Jahns.  Route  2, 
Box  isa.  Marlon,  Tbx. 

Hall  County  Xlectrlc  Cooperative:  J.  W.. 
OoppedgV,  Manager,  Poet  Office  Box  1030, 
Memphis.  Tex.:  MUa  Linda  SImpaon,  717  N. 
16tb  Street,  Memphis,  Ttox.;  Mr.  Royce  Plgg, 
Star  Route,  Qultaque,  Tex. 

J-A-C  Kleetrle  Cooperative:  James  E. 
Fields.  Manager.  Poet  Offloe  Box  Drawer  B. 
Bluegrove.  Tsx^  Miss  Susanna  Undeman, 
Foat  OOoe  Box  34.  Wlndthorst.  Tex.;  Mr. 
David  Murray,  Poet  Office  Box  86,  Byers.  Tex. 

Jai|>er-Mewton  Kleetrlo  Cooperative:  Ttoy 
Mitchell.  Manager,  Poet  Office  Drawer  430, 
Klrt>yvlUe,  Tex.;  Mlas  BeUy  FlUyaw.  Poet 
Office  Box  81,  Newton,  Tex.;  Mr.  Rodney  Van 
Horn,  Route  3,  Box  180,  Klrbyvllle,  Tex. 

lighthouse  Electric  Cooperative:  Melvln 
Henry,  Manager,  Poet  Office  Box  865,  Floy- 
dada.  Tax.:  Mlaa  Anna-Marie  Conner,  Route 
8,  Plalnvlew,  Tex.;  Mr.  Jerry  Blgham,  Poet 
Office  Box  813,  Lockney,  Tex. 

Lone  WOU  Bectrlc  Cooperative:  Jamaa  T. 
Bull.  Manager.  Poet  Office  Box  793.  C<dorado 
City,  Tex.:  Mlas  Linda  Wiggins.  Route  3.  Box 
108.  Snyder,  Tex.;  Mr.  Dennis  Orliale,  Post 
OOise  Bob  334.  Ira,  Tex. 

Lyntegar  Electric  Cooperative:  Oarland 
Pennington,  Manager,  Post  Office  Drawer  A, 
Tkhoka.  Tex.;  Mlas  Maila  Bray.  Post  Office 
Box  688,  Tahoka,  Tta.;  Mr.  Richard  White, 
Foat  OOoe  Box  08.  Tahoka.  Tex. 

McOulloch  Kleotne  Cooperattve:  B.  C. 
Broad.  Manager.  Poet  Office  Box  371.  Brady. 
Ttt.;  Mtea  Vlckl  OambUn.  Route  1.  Pladd, 
Tex.;  Mir.  Tarry  Traweek.  000  North  Bridge 
Street.  Brady.  Tex. 

Magic  Valley  Electric  Co(4>eraUve:  Lee  R. 
Oandy.  Manager.  Post  Office  Box  267.  Mer- 
oedee.  Tax.;  Miss  ClaudU  Bagley,  Poet  Office 
Box  43.  Rio  Hondo.  Tax.;  M^.  Alan  L.  John- 
aon.  Route  1.  Santa  Boaa.  Tax. 

MMUna  Xlectrlc  CooperaUve:  James  N. 
Myers.  Manager.  3308  18th  street,  Hondo, 
Tn.:  Miss  Jewelretta  Keswick.  1415  North 
Tth  Avenue.  Ckystal  City,  Tax.;  Mr.  John  M. 
Setfert,  Ba«  308,  Route  1,  Hondo,  Tex.;  Mr. 
Lyle  Tlioaiaa  Stein,  Route  1,  Box  66,  Hondo, 
Tsx. 

Mid-South  Beotrle  Cooperative:  Curtla  F. 
Maynard.  Manager,  Poet  Office  Boc  833,  Mava- 
aota.  Tn.;  Mlas  Becky  Floyd,  Route  3.  Box  100, 
Mavasota.  Tex.;  Mr.  Jimmy  Weaver,  304  Ro- 
tello  Street.  MavasoU,  Tex. 

Midwest  Bleetrle  Cooperative:  Johnny 
Ammons.  Manager,  Poet  Office  Box  517,  R<^, 
Ttx.:  Mlaa  Dinah  Lovett,  Route  I,  Rotan, 
Tex.;  Mr.  WllUam  Deknlght.  3308  45th  Street, 
Snyder.  Tex. 

TM-County  Electric  Cooperative:  W.  C. 
Casparls,  Jr.,  Manager,  600  K.W.  Parkway. 
Aale.  Tex.;  Ifisa  Owandol  Wood,  Route  1, 
Box  111,  AaU,  Tex.:  Ut.  Cbarlea  LewU,  Route 

1,  Box  OIH.  KaUar.  Tex.;  Mr.  RuaaaU  Cotton, 
Route  1,  Bos  sot,  Mmeral  Walla.  Tsx. 

Wharton  County  Eleotrlo  CooperaUve:  K. 
A.  Crawford.  Manager.  Poet  Office  Box  Oil, 
B  Oampo.  Tex.:  Mlaa  Mlchele  Oltean,  Post 


•  Co-sponsored  by  Fayette.  Guadalupe  Val- 
ley and  San  Bernard  Bectrio  CooperaUvee. 


Office  Box  1353,  B  Oan^w,  Tex.;  Mr.  Arthur 
Kelnarth,  810  Blue  Creek  Road,  B  Campo, 
Tex. 

Wood  County  Bectrlc  Cooperative:  V.  B. 
Shaw,  Manager,  Poet  Office  Box  308,  Quit- 
man. Tex.;  Mlas  Quita  Russell.  Post  Office 
Box  1803,  Hawkins,  Tex.;  Mr.  Steve  Lacy. 
404  North  Pacinc  St.,  Mlneola.  Tex. 

North  Plains  Bectrlc  Cooperative:  Earl 
Walde.  Manager,  Post  Offloe  Box  550.  Perry- 
ton,  Tex.:  Mr.  Tom  Zenor,  Poet  Office  Box 
36,  Hlgglns,  Tbx. 

Pedemales  Bectrlc  Cooperative:  Mr.  Tom 
Hutchlnaon.  Aasistant  to  Preeldent,  Poet 
Offloe  Box  0033,  Austin,  Tex.;  Miss  Beth  Bar- 
ton, Poet  Office  Box  236,  Bertham,  Tex.;  Mr. 
Eric  McKlnney,  Post  Office  Box  157,  John- 
son City,  Tex. 

Rita  Blanca  Bectrlc  Cooperative;  Mr.  R. 
L.  Bllott,  Jr.,  Manager,  Post  Offlce  Box  000, 
Dalhart,  Tex.;  MIm  Ussanne  Dixon,  Poet 
Offlce  Box  37,  Morse,  Tex.;  Mr.  Tommy  Nls- 
bett,  1406  Peach  Avenue,  Dalhart,  Tex. 

San  Bernard  Bectrlc  Cooperative:  Mr.  O. 
R.  Schumann.  Manager,  Poet  Offlce  Box  158, 
BellvUle,  Tex.;  Miss  Sandy  CrlsweU,  Poet 
Offlce  Box  354,  Sheridan.  Tex.;  Miss  Eliza- 
beth nee.  Route  3,  Box  408,  Columbus,  Tex.; 
Mr.  Francis  Hagendorf,  Post  Offlce  Box  375, 
Sheridan,  Tex. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  IMPORT 
PROGRAM  m  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Preflident,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  newspaper  arti- 
cles recently  about  the  problans  which 
have  developed  In  our  commercial  Import 
program  in  Vietnam,  carried  out  by  our 
Agency  for  International  Development 
A  particularly  perceptive  series  has  been 
written  by  Charles  W.  Bailey,  corre- 
spondent for  the  KDnneapolis  Tribune 
and  the  Des  Moines  Register. 

As  Bailey  points  out,  the  objective  of 
this  program  is  to  fight  against  rapid 
inflation  in  Vietnam,  which  can  threaten 
stability,  particular^  in  the  cities,  in  a 
very  serious  way.  Our  increased  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  has  inevitably  gener- 
ated unprecedented  deooands  on  the 
economy  there,  and  by  shinning  a  large 
number  of  goods  there  for  commercial 
sale  we  hope  to  soak  up  excess  buying 
imwer  and  keep  prices  down. 

As  one  might  expect  in  a  program  of 
this  magnitude,  there  have  been  very 
serious  problems.  Chuck  Bailey's  anal- 
ysis of  these  problems  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  entire  Senate,  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  several  of  his 
artides  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rxcoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Minneapolla  TMbune.  May  7. 1066] 

CxAB  Wnx  Pkobs  PX  Black  Maxxxt  im  Sooth 

VixntAM 

(By  Charlea  W.  Bailey,  MlnneapoUa  TMbune 
Staff  Correspondent) 

WasHiNaroir.  D.C. — ^Tbe  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Increasingly  concerned  over  wide- 
spread bla<A  marketeerlng  of  military  Poet 
Exchange  goods  sent  to  South  Viet  Nam. 
has  named  a  "car"  to  inveatlgate  and  where 
neceesary  clean  up  the  situation. 

Thomaa  D.  Morris,  aasistant  secretary  of 
defense,  has  been  named  "Mr.  Black  Mar- 
keteer"— In  the  words  of  a  Pentagon  spokes- 
man Friday — in  an  effort  to  clamp  down  on  a 
problem  that  could  cause  the  administra- 
tion conalderable  embarraasment. 

The  thriving  black  maitet  in  PZ  goods  Is 
the  most  highly  visible,  though  probably  not 


the  most  serious,  symptoms  of  tbe  theft,  di- 
version and  lack  of  control  which  have 
plagued  XTnlted  SUtea  mlUtary  and  foreign 
aid  ahlpments  to  Viet  Nam. 

Diversion  and  theft  of  United  Statea  aid 
ahipmente,  IncIvuUng  goods  purehaaed  by 
Vletnameee  busmeeemen  with  United  Statea 
financing  under  the  ao-called  Commodity 
Import  Program  (CIP) ,  la  under  Intensive  in- 
veattgatlon  by  clvlUan  autborltiea,  who  have 
dispatched  several  dozen  Investigators  to  Sai- 
gon, South  Viet  Nam,  in  recent  weeks. 

Ironically,  the  Defense  Department  ap- 
pointment of  its  own  black  market  "czar" 
follows  by  lees  than  three  months  the  nam- 
ing of  a  Blmllar  official  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  at  the  Insistence  of 
President  Johnson  and  other  top  UjB.  lead- 
ers during  the  Honolulu  conference. 

It  has  been  no  secret  in  Saigon  that  the 
Influx  of  PX  supplies  for  U.S.  troops  has  fed 
a  thriving  black  maricet.  Sidewalk  vendors 
there  offer  radloa.  liquor,  canned  food,  cig- 
arettee,  clothing,  bedaheeta  and  other  Items— 
many  bearing  Post  Exchange  price  tags— 
for  sale  In  hundreds  of  open-air  booths. 

The  PX  black  market  drew  Are  this  week 
from  Senator  J.  Wdxiak  FtnnuoHT.  Demo- 
crat, of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Conmilttee  and  a  persist- 
ent critic  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam. 

FuLsaiOHT  said  that  "30,000  containers  ot 
hair  spray  were  sent  to  Viet  Nam  in  March  . . . 
It  seems  reasonable  to  suppoee  that-thia  item 
has  fo\md  its  way  to  the  black  market." 

Anyone  walking  down  Saigon  sidewalks 
can  confirm  that  hair  spray  is  a  popular  item 
In  the  (q;>ea-air  black  market.  But  Fm.- 
smoBT,  according  to  highly  knowledgeable 
offldal  aouroee.  eerlously  understated  the 
magnitude  of  the  shipments. 

Shipments  of  hair  spray  to  South  Viet 
Nam — deatlned  for  PX  coimters  but  often 
diverted  to  sidewalk  stalls — ^have  been  run- 
ning at  a  level  of  more  than  140,000  contain- 
ers a  month  for  the  past  four  or  five  months, 
these  sources  say. 

There  are  fewer  than  800  women  in  all  of 
South  Viet  Nam  authorised  to  purchase 
goods  in  U.S.  Post  Exchanges,  the  sources 
say — ^nurses,  dependents  of  non -government 
U.S.  personnel  with  PX  privileges,  and  a 
handful  of  Vletnameee  dependenta  of  mili- 
tary men. 

Thus  the  monthly  consigtmients  of  hair 
spray  would  provide  doee  to  300  cans  of 
hair  spray  per  month  for  each  woman  author- 
lied  to  obtain  It.  The  fact  is  that  hair  spray 
1*  •  standard  gift  for  Ola  to  give  to  their 
Vietnamese  girl  friends. 

A  Defense  Department  spcdcesman  con- 
firmed yesterday  that  Morria  had  been  given 
the  black  market  "ccar"  assignment  by 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Cyrus  Vance.  The 
apokesman  said  that  Vance  acted  after  re- 
caving  "some  reports"  on  the  situation  fol- 
lowing his  recent  Inspection  trip  to  Vietnam. 

The  spokesman  said  Vance  also  has  ordered 
each  service  secretary — Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force — ^to  give  him  a  monthly  report  on  ac- 
tlona  taken  by  them  to  curb  black  marketeer- 
lng, currency  dealings,  and  similar  Illegal 
acUviUes. 

Morris,  who  Is  assistant  secretary  of  de- 
fense for  manpower,  was  chosen  by  Vance 
because  his  responsibilities  cut  across  inter* 
service  lines,  the  spokesman  said. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register, 
May  10. 1066] 

TxAic  SxsKS  To  Ems  Vorr  Miauai 

(By  Charlee  BaUey,  of  the  Register's 

Washington  bureau) 

WASHwaTOK,   D.C. — ^Foreign    aid    officials, 

spurred  by  evidence  of  major  misuse  o<  Amsr- 

loan  aid  to  South  Viet  Nam,  are  haatUy  in* 

creasing  their  efforts  to  control  the  nearly 

8500  million  worth  of  U.B.-flnanoed  goods 

ahlpped  each  year  to  Saigon. 
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along  with  extra 
an  effort  to  pre- 
'  ahlpmanta  by 
ita  of  the  Com- 

efforta  of  the 
al  Develt^unant 
Qomlc  assistance 
of  the  Defense 
ited  a  "czar"  to 
etlng  in  military 
"rency. 

enforcement 
at  least  In  part, 
lucted    in    recent 


An  entire  new  37-man  "special  projects 
team"  has  been  set  up  inline  U.8.  aid  mission 
headquarters   in  Salgoi 
auditors  and  inspectors 
vent  further  diversion 
profiteering  merchants 
munlst  Viet  Cong. 

The   stepped-up 
Agency     for     Inteniatl 
(AID),  which  ^ftndlee 
programs,  parallel  the  ; 
Department,  which  haa 
crack  down  on  black 
post  exchange  goods  e 

The    military    and 
drive  apparently  resul 

from    investigations    t .^,„^ 

weeks  by  the  Ihspector-Otoerars  offlce  of  the 
State  Department.  Thl4  offlce  has  formal 
policing  authority  only  over  the  AID  pro- 
grama,  but  in  addition  hM  pointed  up  black 
marketeerlng  actlvlttes  1*  military  PX  sup- 
pUes  as  weU. 

It  waa  the  curiosity  of  an  official  In  the 
Inspector-Oeneral's  office  that  resulted  In 
the  Interception  of  50  tons  of  a  highly-explo- 
sive chemical  compound  bound  for  Saigon 
The  compound  had  beeii  purchased  by  a 
Vletnameee  Importer — ^Pxi^^ortedly  for  use  in 
making  rubber-soled  tenhls  shoes— imder  a 
program  financed  by  AID.j 

COKFUCATED  ^TAMX 

The  Inspector's  curlosiM  as  to  tba  appar- 
ent huge  demand  for  tennis  shoes,  plus  the 
complicated  chemical  nitne  of  the  com- 
pound, led  to  hla  initial  ihqulry,  subsequent 
tests  by  the  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory 
showed  the  compound — Itmde-named  "Unl- 
cel-100"  and  known  chemiqaUy  as  "dinltroso- 
pentamethalene  tetramlni'  —to  be  almost  as 
powerful  as  TNT.  1 

A  similar,  though  less  Wtihal,  item  recently 
turned  back  from  Ite  Salgpn  destination  was 
II  mlUlon  worth  of  sUve*  nitrate.  It  was 
questioned,  and  then  caijeled,  because  it 
seemed  Ukely  to  have  be  it  purchased  as  a 
"money  maker"— a  nones  i^ntial  import  de- 
signed solely  for  the  enrl(  kment  of  the  im- 
porter, j 

Silver  nitrate  can  be  lielted  down— "in 
the  beck  of  any  shack,"  as '  >^  official  put  it— 
and  it  yields  half  of  lU  4lglnal  weight  in 
pure  silver. 

Because  the  financing  ai  ilangements  under 
the  U.S.-backed  Commodllj  Import  Program 
(CIP)  allow  a  Vletnameni  Importer  to  buy 
goods  at  an  exchange  of  BD  piastres  to  the 
doUar.  Instead  of  the  going!  black-market  ^^^ 
of  180  to  200  piastres  per  d^Qar  now  prevalent 
in  Saigon,  the  potential  foe  profit  In  such  a 
manipulation  is  large.  I 

Even  if  half  the  sUver  nlti'ate  is  lost  in  the 
conversion  proceea,  the  lio  porter  would  be 
left  with  a  tidy  profit  whei  he  sold  his  soUd 
sliver,  in  the  form  of  asht-jtys  or  spoons,  on 
the  Saigon  market. 

In  addition,  conversion  |of  the  unstable 
piastre  into  something  as  ^hard"  and  thus 
stable  as  sUver,  particularly^  at  a  low  pegged 
piastre  price,  gives  a  Vlel4amese  a  chance 
to  enrich  himself  In  reil  Infiatlon -proof 
terms.  '~ 
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checking  df  goods  aent  to  Vlat  Nam  under 
the  CIP  program  to  determine  whether  they 
have  been  used  for  the  purposes  stated  in  the 
Import  application. 

But  an  AID  spokesman  did  provide  this 
nm-down  on  the  new  oontral  measorea  belnc 
Instituted:  " 

A  "^Mclal  iirojecU  team.*'  consisting  ot  30 
AID  oOclals  and  seven  experts  from  the  U.8 
Bureau  of  Customs,  has  been  set  up  In  Sai- 
gon to  see  what  happens  to  ahlpmenta  after 
they  arrive.  This  team  wlU  be  atrangtbened 
by  another  10  men  within  two  ynra>\y^ 

Two  additional  "management  inspectors" 

empowered  to  caU  for  records  on  any  trans- 
acUon— have  been  assigned  to  Saigon  to  join 
the  two  already  there. 

Five  addlUoma  staff  auditors  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Saigon  AID  Mlwlon  to  join 
the  13  already  there,  and  another  17  auditors 
are  to  be  added  "aa  soon  aa  possible." 

Tbe  AID  spokesman  added  that  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  tt^  offidala  of  the  Inspector- 
Generals  offlce— Director  Kenneth  Mansfield 
imd  hU  deputy.  Howard  E.  Haugenxl— has 
been  In  Saigon  "most  of  the  time"  In  recent 
weeks.  Investigating  the  situation. 

Since  there  are  about  876  employees  In  the 
UA  AID  Mission  In  Saigon,  the  current  47- 
man  complement  of  Inspsctors,  Inveattgatora 
and  auditors  amoimtB  to  about  one  perwn  In 
eight  In  the  miaslan.  When  the  additional 
poUdng  personnel  now  planned  arrive,  the 
proportion  wiU  be  nearly  one  In  five — a  meas- 
ure of  the  gravity  with  which  the  problem 
t»  now  viewed. 


1,  the  agency 


TAxarr  of 

According  to  an  AID  spol,..,,^.  ^^  ^^„^y 
has  been  the  target  in  th4  last  few  days  of 
demands  from  both  Congrws  and  the  White 
House  for  details  of  past  itesee  and  future 
control  plans.  The  WhitsjbHouse  inquiries, 
the  spokesman  said,  had  become  especially 
insistent,  and  he  added:  "there  seems  to  be 
a  real  flap  over  this." 

As  for  Congress,  a  Hoise  suboommKfee 
headed  by  RepreeentaUve  J^  Moss,  Demo- 
crat of  California,  arrived  In  $algon  last  week- 
end to  look  into  the  diver  don  problem.  It 
«»n«*  •pedal  agreement  I H  vlng  It  authority 

JEir*?J?*"**^  ■•  ^'^  ••  t^  programs. 

The  AID  agency  Monday  1  (is  unable  to  pro- 
vide apedfle  Information  ot  the  new  tougher 
program  of  "end-use"  audi  ;^g— that  la.  the 


[From  the  Des  MolnM  Register.  May  14. 1866] 

PxAB  Rbds  Got  UJ3.  Kxflobivb— Sxx  Possiblx 

Usx  BT  VixT  Trxmams    Chemicai.  Was 

SXWT  TO   PSIVATZ  nsiCS 

(By  Charles  BaUey.  of  the  Register's 
Washington  bureau) 

Washwotok.  D.C.— At  least  100  tons  of  a 
highly  explosive  chemical  compoimd  were 
deUvered  to  private  merchants  In  South  Viet 
Nam  under  VB.  aid  programs  before  suspi- 
cious Inveetigaton  discovered  its  potential 
value  to  Communist  terrorists. 

"me  agency  for  Intematlonai  Development 
(AID),  which  administers  the  economic  as- 
sistance program  under  which  the  chemical 
was  shipped.  Is  now  trying  to  find  out 
whether  the  compound- purportedly  Im- 
ported to  Saigon  fa-  use  in  making  rubber- 
soled  tennis  shoes-^sras  diverted  to  the  Viet 
Cong.    It  is  suspected  that  It  was. 

AUDIT  OKDZXXD 

An  "end-use"  audit  has  been  ordered  on 
the  100  tons  of  Unlcel-100  and  Unlcel-DN— 
two  variants  of  the  same  compoimd.  They 
were  shipped  before  State  Department  In- 
spectors learned  of  the  compoimd^  explosive 
properties  last  month. 

In  addition  to  the  100  tons,  an  AID  spokes- 
man said  Friday  that  tmdetermlned  addi- 
tional amoxmts  were  purchased  by  Vietnam- 
ese merchants,  with  U-8.  financing,  from 
manufactiu^rs  in  Japan  and  Formosa 

Teste  of  Unlcel-100,  made  after  an  official 
of  the  State  Department  Inapector-General's 
Offlce  questioned  a  50-ton  shipment,  revealed 
the  compound  to  be  nearly  as  powerful  an 
explosive  as  T.N.T.  A  single  pound,  packed 
into  a  bicycle  hand-pxunp  and  simply  fused 
could  wreck  a  building,  officials  said. 

(The  most  recent  terrorist  blast  In  Saigon 
reportedly  was  caused  by  a  bomb  attached  to 
a  bicycle.) 

The  50-ton  ahlpment  of  Unicel  was  stopped 
in  mid-ocean.  But  the  100  tons  shipped  un- 
der earUer  authorizations  already  had  arrived 
In  Saigon  and  had  been  picked  up  by  the 
merchants  who  bought  it  under  the  AID 
Commodity  In^wrt  Program,  which  finances 
purchases  at  a  favorable  rate  of  exchange- 
by  Vietnamese  businessmen. 

The  program  subsldlzee  the  Import  of 
goods,  with  the  aim  of  providing  materials 
needed  to  strengthen  the  economy  of  South 
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Viet  Nam  without  reading  the  miutun  tlM« 
recently  has  become  a  major  problem  thar*. 
But  recent  Inveattgatlons,  such  m  the  one 
that  tumad  up  shlpmento  of  Unloal  ao  lane 
they  obviously  were  not  for  the  atotad  pw- 
poee  of  making  tennU  aboe  aolaa  more  flax- 
Ible  and  springy,  have  Indicated  wtdanraad 
misuse  and  diversion  of  U.8.-financed  goods 
Such  misuse  involves  not  only  dlvaraktn  of 
goods  to  the  Communista — aa  au^aetad  In 
the  case  of  the  Unicel  and  such  othar  ma- 
terials as  drugs,  steel  and  cement— but  »'-a 

its  conversion  In  "Money-making"  projeota 

such  as  the  melting  down  of  aUver  nitrate 
Into  pure  allver  for  hoarding  or  rwale. 

AID  spokesmen  said  FMday  that  the  list 
of  specific  "end-use"  audlU  orderad  in  the 
current  crackdown  la  "IfisBlfled  beoauae  the 
agency  doea  not  want  it  known  which  items 
are  being  checked.  But  they  said  that  both 
Unicel  and  aUver  nitrate  are  among  the  ocm- 
nuxlltlea  being  checked. 

A  apokesman  said  he  was  "sure"  that  no 
more  Unicel  would  be  authorlxed  for  ahlp- 
ment to  South  Viet  Nam  regardless  of  the 
audit  findings.  As  for  silver  nitrate,  he  sug- 
gested that  the  current  stop  order  would  be 
maintained  until  Investtgatlona  are  com- 
plete. 

The  discovery  of  such  moldenta  as  the 
Unlcrt  shipment,  plus  Increaatng  eoogres- 
Jjonal  concern  over  the  operatton  ot  the 
Commodity  Import  Program,  have  reenlted 
In  a  drastic  step-up  in  auditing  and  poUdnc 
procediu-ee.  ^^ 

But  the  task  of  checking  the  $430  mmion 
In  goods  shipped  under  the  program  In  the 
last  two  years,  and  of  preventing  misuse  of 
the  equal  amount  programmed  for  the  next 
13  months,  wlU  keep  auditors  busy  for  weeks 
or  even  months,  offidala  say. 

Special  emphasU  will  be  put  on  checks  of 
■o-called  "crtttcal-  gooda-materlals  which 
would  be  of  special  use  to  the  Communists 
to  addition  to  drugs — espedaUy  antlMotlea-^ 
this  list  indudee  chemicals,  small  hand  tools 
and  such  machine  tooU  as  lathea  which  can 
be  used  In  mnir^ng  arms. 

Of  the  $370  million  in  goods  being  shipped 
this  year  under  the  Commodity  Import  Pro- 
gram, almost  $71  mlUlon  is  industrial  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.  Chemicals  and 
pharmaceuticals  account  for  another  843 
mllUon.  Iron  and  steel  products  shipped 
this  year  are  valued  at  |73  million,  whUe 
motor  vehicles  and  parts  are  listed  at  $18 
mlUlon. 

[FVom  the  MlnneapoUa  Tribune.  May   14 
1866] 

iMFLATIOlr    COOIJ>    WiFX    OOT    ALL    QaINS    U» 

ViXTMAIC 

(By  Charles  W.  BaUey,  MlnneapoUa  Tribune 
ataff  c<»Tespondent 

WASHnfOToir,  D.C— Behind  the  furore  over 
black  marketeerlng.  currency  mantoulatlon 
and  diversion  of  United  States  financed  aid  _ 
in  Viet  Nam  Ues  one  central  concern:  The 
fear  that  rampant  inflation  could  wipe  out 
evwy  bit  of  dearly-bought  economic  and 
p<Mitical  progress  in  that  shaky  nation. 

InflaUon  is  traditionally  a  problem  for 
developing  nations,  where  each  economic  ad- 
vance may  trigger  a  rise  In  demand  that  out- 
strips the  capacity  to  meet  It.  It  U  doubly 
troubleeome  in  Viet  Nam  because  of  the  huge 
Impact  of  American  miutary  and  war-con- 
nected spending  there. 

The  piastre.  South  Viet  Nam's  curmcy 
tmlt.  haa  so  weakened  in  recent  months  that 
It  la  now  valued  on  the  free  market  In  Sai- 
gon at  mors  than  180  to  the  dollar— «om- 
pared  to  official  exchange  rates  ranging  down 
to  60  to  the  doUar  for  some  American- 
financed  official  tranaaetlona. 

The  big  muted  States  buUd-up  haa  made 
an  already  had  situation  worse.  American 
contractors  ^y  wagea  to  construction  work- 
ers well  above  local  scales.  American  mlU- 
tary   perscmnrt.    dljAomata.    oorrespondenU 
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and  ottun  Ud  up  tb*  aeato  of  mto  In 


Haadrada  of  tauniMndi  of  doOan  In  imttad 
BtetM  mllttarjr  pay  la  dumpad  aaoh  BK»tb 
Into  tha  acopomy,  aendlm  eonanmar  fooda 
prloca  aky^hli^  for  already  hard-praaaad 
Vlatnamaaa. 

Not  all  tlia  Inflation  can  ba  traoad  to 
Unitad  atataa  apawHm.  THa  build-op  of 
Vlatnamaaa  annad  forooa  raqolrad  blggar  gor- 
ammcnt  outlaya— wttbout  oomparable  r«Ta- 
nua  Incraaaaa. 

TtMMportatlon  and  oonununleatlona  wara 
out  back  by  tba  war,  thua  blndarlng  pcoduo- 
tlon  at  tba  vary  tUna  wben  mora  waa  naedad. 
A  maapofwar  abortaca  brougbt  rapaatad  wa«a 
Inoraaaaa  aa  amployara  bid  for  acaroa  balp. 

Wltb  tba  plaatra  tbua  raatlng  under  tha 
Impact  of  Amarlean  apanrtlng.  It  la  not  hard 
to  aaa  why  aoma  Vlatnamaaa  bualneaamen 
find  It  attfaotlTa  to  manlpulata  Unitad  Statea 


A  marObant  wbo  oan  buy  a  doUar'a  worth 
of  aUvar  nitrate  for  a  "pafgad"  prloa  of  6 
plaatraa.  malt  It  down  and  aaU  tba  raaultlng 
allvar  for  upwarda  of  900  plaatraa  haa  an 
automatlo  proAt,  avan  aftar  tha  ahrlnkaga 
InvolTad  In  pronaartm. 

And  If  ha  chooaaa  to  bold  onto  tha  aUvar. 
ha  Jiaa  an  Inflation-proof  aaaat  which  oan 
ba  aold  for  hard  euiranoy  at  any  tima 
whathar  In  Saigon  or  In  aoma  oihv  country 
to  which  ha  haa  takan  hla  aUrar  In  tha  form 
of  qwona  or  bullion. 

Tha  political  aSacta  of  Inflation  can  alao 
ba  dlaaatroua.  Balton'a  mlddla  daaa  popu- 
lation— tha  dvU  awianta.  taaehara  and  pro- 
faaaUmala  who  muat  ba  counted  on  to  play 
a  nUijor  rola  In  any  real  national  govem- 
mant— to  prograeatvaiy  tmporarlabad  by  In- 
flation. 

TbatT  flaad  aalartaa  are  worth  leaa  each 
month.  Thay  muat  not  only  compete  for 
decent  llTlng  apaoa  with  tha  Amerinana  but 
muat  pay  mora  and  mora  for  It  aa  prloea  go 
up.  Tha  ooat  of  food,  clothing.  fuM.  trana- 
portetlon    of  ararytblnf    gnaa  up. 

Tba  beat  almpla  meaaura  of  tha  Impact  of 
Inflation  la  one  atetUUo:  In  1066.  aftar  aoma 
yaara  of  lalatlTa  atablllty,  opnanmar  prloea 
roaa  about  40  par  oant  In  one  year.  And  In 
aoma  remote  araaa  and  rafugaa-erowded  cen- 
tan.  prloea  doubled  during  tha  year. 

lighting  thla  inflation  haa  a  high  priority 
in  tba  Johnaon  admlntatratlon'a  onr-all  aco- 
nomlo  aid  program  for  Viet  Nam.  The  Unitad 
Stetaa  la  flnanning  iSTO  million  worth  of 
commodity  Inqtorta  thla  year  and  will  pay 
for  another  04M  million  worth  In  tha  coming 
flaoal  year. 

But  aoma  oOclala  here  btflara  that  even 
three  maaalva  efforta  are  not  enough.  "Z 
apant  time  In  China  after  World  War  XZ.**  one 
expert  aald,  "and  I  watched  Inflation  wrack 
that  oountry'a  economy,  rm  afraid  tha  aame 
thing  could  happen  In  Viet  Nam.  and  waah 
out  warythlng  we've  done  or  hope  to  do." 

Thla  oflelal.  and  aoma  other*  Ilka  him. 
ballava  tba  ambltloua  iflana  for  aoolal  and 
aoonomlo  derelcqmiant  which  grew  out  of 
tha  Honolulu  confaranoa.  while  certainly  da- 
alrabla^  may  not  be  neceaaary  aa  Immediate 
obJectlTea— at  laat  not  Imparattra  In  com- 
parlaon  with  tha  greater  need  to  choke  off 
Inftatlnn, 

The  attempt  to  produce  tha  "aodal  rero- 
lutlon'  proclatmad  at  Hawaii,  aoma  cflldala 
auggaat.  la  Ilk*  "trytnc  to  attach  a  garden 
hoae  to  a  flra  hydrant"  baoauae  flalgon'a  re- 
aourcea  of  time,  energy  and  aqport  manpower 
are  ao  limited  that  It  cannot  flght  a  war, 
curb  Inflation  and  alao  carry  out  the  added 
new  taaka. 

It  la  certain  that  tha  InlUtlon  problem  U 
at  the  heart  of  many  of  thla  week'a  maat- 
Inga  between  Amheaaador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
and  hto  Waahlngton  auparlora.  It  1*  alao  at 
tha  root  of  the  atenped-up  effort  to  control 
the  ultimate  uae  of  the  mllllona  of  dcUara 
worth  of  VS.  gooda  being  amt  to  Saigon. 


[VktMn  tha  IJInnaapoUa  THbnna,  May  90, 
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ViRooira  Osra  Sou  MATiWHr    UA  Booara 

OoMB  Ovai  AID  Qoooa 

(By  Cbarlaa  W.  Ballay.  Mlnnaapolli  THbuna 
Btaff  correapondent) 
Waamiraioir,  D.C. — ^The  head  of  tha  Unitad 
Stetaa  foreign  aid  program  conceded  Thura- 
day  that  oontrola  over  ablpmante  to  Viet 
Nam  have  bean  "Inadequate"  and  that  aom* 
BuppUaa  have  wound  up  In  the  handa  of  the 
Oommunlat  Viet  Cong. 

David  BtO,  admlnlatrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID) ,  aald  In 
an  Intervlaw  that  tha  admlnlatratlon  haa 
"added  greatly"  to  the  number  of  offlelala  In 
Saigon  charged  with  ovaraeelng  the  AID  pro- 
gram and  will  "more  than  double"  eztitlng 
watchdog  peraonnel. 

Aa  a  reault  of  newly  revealed  evidence  of 
major  mlauae  of  United  Stetee-flnanced  gooda 
aent  to  South  Viet  Nam,  an  entlr*  new  27- 
man  "apeclal  projaete  team"  baa  been  set  up 
In  Saigon.  Another  96  or  more  Inapectora 
and  audltora  are  to  be  added  to  thla  force 
aoon.  AID  apokaaman  mid. 

Tba  ataf^ad-up  policing  of  AID  ahlp- 
menta  aant  to  Saigon  under  a  commodity 
Import  program  now  running  at  a  $490  mil- 
lion annual  level — parallala  action  by  the 
Dafanaa  Department.  wmiBh  recently  i4>- 
potnted  a  "caar"  to  crack  down  on  black 
marketeerlng  In  poet  exchange  gooda  and 
currency. 

Tba  degree  of  the  military  crackdown  re- 
mained unclear  yeeterday  deaplte  Defenae 
Department  atatamante  tbat  41  aarvlcamen 
and  70  dvlllana  have  been  punished  or  In- 
veatlgated  for  black  marketing. 

A  defenae  epokeeman  said  that  the  totala 
cover  an  18-month  period,  and  be  aald  that 
the  civilian  oaaea  '^maln  under  Inveatlga- 
tlon"  with  no  punitive  action  taken  so  far. 

Bell'a  commcnte  In  a  talavlalon  Interview 
gave  only  a  partial  picture  of  the  atep-up  In 
AID  policing  activity.  Be  aald  that  18 
Americana  are  working  "full-time"  to  oveiaea 
the  program  In  Saigon,  and  that  thla  number 
will  ba  mora  than  doubled. 

Bell  thua  lypaarad  to  be  referring  only  to 
auditor*,  who  are  primarily  engaged  In  fol- 
lowing through  on  delivery  reoorda  to  deter- 
mine what  hi4>p*nad  to  gooda  aant  to  Saigon 
under  a  program  In  which  tha  UJB.  govern- 
ment flnancea  Importe  by  changing  Vlet- 
nemaee  pteatrea  Into  UJS.  dollar*  at  a  pegged 
rate  of  00  to  1,  far  below  the  free-maricet 
exchange  rate  of  180  to  1. 

Aottially,  tha  audltora — many  of  them 
newly  aaatgnart  to  Saigon — are  only  part  of 
tha  check-up  team  aant  th«e  alnoe  recent 
inveatlgatlona  by  State  Department  Inapec- 
tora focuaed  attention  on  abuse*. 

In  addition,  the  37-man  "special  projecte 
team,"  Including  seven  experte  from  the  UjB. 
Bureau  of  Cuatoma,  baa  been  put  to  work  on 
tba  problem,  and  two  additional  "manage- 
ment Inapectora"  with  broad  Inveatlgatory 
power  have  been  assigned  to  the  Saigon  AID 
mission. 

AID  spokesmen  aay  tbat  another  10  men 
are  to  be  added  to  the  "apeclal  projecte" 
group  within  two  months,  while  at  least  17 
more  atwUtora  are  acheduled  to  be  dispatched 
to  Saigon  aa  aoon  aa  they  can  be  recruited. 

Bell  explained  the  poealblllty  of  dlveralon 
of  United  Stetea-flnanced  gooda  to  the  Com- 
munlate  in  this  way: 

"When  the  gooda  have  been  delivered  to 
tha  bualneaaman  to  whom  they  were  aui>- 
poeed  to  go  open  and  aboveboard.  then  they 
are  available  in  the  markete,  in  the  ahopa,  in 
the  atorea  in  Saigon  and  other  parte  of  T^et 
Nam. 

"Than  thay  may  ba  purobaaed  by  aomaooa 
who  la  raaUy  acting  for  tba  Viet  Cong  and 
thay  may  be  amugglad  through  the  llnaa.  ao 
to  apeak  aa  you  know,  there  luit  any  front 
Una  in  Viet  Nam— out  to  the  Viet  Cong  in 
their  Jungle ' 


Ball  eoneedad  that  "to  aoma  extant" 
obatgaa  that  Unitad  Stetaa  flnanoad  oonorete 
waa  being  uaad  by  the  Viet  Cong  to  build 
tunneto  in  Ite  Jungle  redoubte  were  true. 

Cement,  he  aald.  oould  ba  purobaaed  In 
Saigon  by  a  Viet  Cong  agent  and  smuggled 
Into  the  Jungle.  "We  havent  adequate  date 
to  anawer  the  queatlon  of  how  much  of  this 
there  to."  he  aald. 

To  counter  this  diversion.  Bell  aald,  a 
"major  police  program."  Including  road 
blocka,  control  potnte  on  waterwaya  and  other 
cheokpolnte  la  being  developed. 

[From  the  Dee  Ifolnee  Baglster,  May  94, 1966] 

How  UJS.  Am  Foa  Vtrr  Goxa  to  Bid  Taxsa— 

Bkvku.  Hxavt  Loaa  or  Ooooa 

(By  Charles  Bailey,  of  the  Register's 

Washington  bxireau) 

WAawmaKur,  D.C. — State  Department  In- 
vestigators have  uncoverd  subatantlal  loaae* 
of  U.S.  foreign  aid  good*  being  shipped  to 
out-lying  polnte  in  Viet  Nam — aiq>arently 
through  outright  theft  by  baulera  or  In  the 
form  of  taxaa  exacted  by  the  communist 
Viet  Cong. 

The  lossea — which  include  cement,  alumi- 
num sheet  roofing  and  food — ranged  from 
16  to  49  per  cent  of  ablpmante  leaving  cen- 
tral depote  in  Saigon,  according  to  spot 
checks  made  In  seven  South  Vietnamese 
provinces. 

This  latest  disclosure  of  trouble  In  mas- 
sive American  aid  to  Viet  Nam  came  In  an 
unpublldaed  report  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

The  report  also  cited  a  number  of  other 
example*  of  problems  In  Viet  Nam  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  depart- 
ment's Inapector  general'a  office.  These  In- 
cluded black  marketeerlng,  currency  manipu- 
lation, opium  amtiggUng  and  queetlonable 
administration  of  a  variety  of  aid  programs. 


>T  v.a. 

While  prevloua  revelatlona  have  pointed  up 
the  loaseneaa  of  oontrola  in  programa  Involv- 
ing private  Vietnamese  merchante  who  re- 
ceive gooda  under  U.S.  aid  programs,  the  de- 
tails of  Intranalt  loaaea  revealed  Monday  In- 
dicate aimllar  problema  in  direct  govern- 
ment-operated aid  efforte  aa  well. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  the  inapector  gen- 
eral'a office — charged  with  overaeelng  all  U.S. 
aid  programa — ^ran  checka  on  commodities 
being  shipped  from  Saigon  to  provincial 
towna  under  the  ao-called  counter-Insur- 
gency program. 

Rusk  reported  to  the  Senate  committee 
that  the  probers  "devel<^>ed  figures  showing 
apparent  slgnlflcant  dlscrepandee  between 
the  amounts  of  commodltlea  leaving  Saigon 
and  the  amoxmts  arriving  In  the  provinces." 

Specific  figures,  not  Included  In  Rusk's 
report,  tell  the  story  more  vividly. 

Investigators  checked  records  to  find  out 
how  much  cement,  aluminum  sheeting, 
wheat  and  vegeteble  oil  were  ahlpped  In  one 
year  from  central  warehouses  In  Saigon  to 
An  Zuyen  Province,  In  the  Mekong  Delta 
near  the  Cambodian  border. 


They  then  checked  provincial  records  In 
An  Xuyen  to  find  out  how  much  was  de- 
livered, allowing  for  truck  and  barge  ship- 
ments known  to  have  been  captured  outrlgbt 
by  the  Conmiunlst  Viet  Cong  between  tbe 
national  and  provincial  capitals. 

Tbe  reaulte  of  the  check  showed  these 
figuree: 

Of  9.000  baga  of  cement  shipped  and  not 
aeloed  by  tbe  Viet  Cong  outright,  only  7,367 
baga  reached  the  provincial  warehouse — a 
loea  of  1,683  baga,  or  18.1  per  cent. 

Of  96,793  gallons  of  vegeteble  oU  shipped 
from  Saigon,  only  16,446  gallona  were  checked 
Into  the  provincial  warehouse— a  loss  of 
11.347  gaUons,  or  49.3  per  cent,  wltb  a  value 
of  $94,800. 


June  9,  1966 


Of  8.090  bags  of  wheat  tint  left  Saigon, 
only  6.303  reached  the  An  Xu;  r^  warehouse — 
a  loes  of  1.667  baga,  or  90.7 
value  of  $18,740. 

Of  7J>38  abeets  of  aluminium  roofing  ma- 
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terlal  shipped  from  Salgoni  only  6,848  ar- 
rived In  the  province — a  loai  bf  1,446  sheete. 
or  18.9  per  cent. 

Offidala  said  that  similar  s]  H>t-checks  In  six 
other  provlncee  yielded  comp  eirable  stetlstlca. 
There  are  43  provinces  In  So  lib  Viet  Nam.  eo 
tbe  total  loss  through  this  1  ibd  of  diversion 
was  obviously  subatantlal. 

Those  familiar  with  the  li  iteetlgatlon  said 
Monday  that  two  factors  undoubtedly  ac- 
counted for  most  of  the  loasef  |>etween  Saigon 
and  tbe  provinces — either  qittrlght  theft  or 
taxes  by  the  Viet  Cong  aa  the  price  of  allow- 
ing tbe  transporters  to  procje^  In  safety. 


[From  the  Dea 


r.  May   25, 


Moines 
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Bn>    To    Bimji    Vict    BkeW^xt    WrrH    U.S. 

Am— But    Oiticxai.    Bloci^xo    $4-Mnxioif 

FiJjrr 

(By  Charlea  Bailey,  of  the  Register's  Waah- 
lngt<m  bureau) 

Wabhikoton.  D.C. — ^U.S.  ofBclals  In  Saigon 
■ought  to  finance  the  operailons  of  a  private 
Vletnameee  brewery  with  $4  million  In 
American  fimds  under  a  foreign  aid  program 
Intended  to  provide  only  "ywentlal"  goods, 
official  reports  revealed  Tuesday. 

The  proposed  transaction;  was  stopped  by 
the  State  Department's  inspector  general, 
who  refused  to  allow  the  u»«  of  U.S.  dollars 
for  importing  malt  and  hop^  to  be  used  in 
making  beer.  J ' 

Details  of  the  case,  obtained  by  The  Des 
lloinea  Register  Tuesday,  provide  new  ex- 
amplea  of  the  confusion  M/A.  lack  of  con- 
trols which  have  plagued  u£.  aid  efforte  In 
Tlet  Nam.  | 

Tbe  malt-hops  case  alsd.  Illustrates  an- 
other problem  plaguing  vlS.  foreign  aid 
programs — the  difficulty  of  persuading  Amer- 
ican aid  officials  to  seek  ^ays  of  utilizing 
the  huge  and  stlll-growlng  lE^oimte  of  local 
currencies  piled  up  In  vapoiu  nations  as 
payment  for  American  food  ehlpmente. 

Tbe  Vietnamese  malt-hope  Issue  arose  In 
1966  when  officials  In  tbe  U.S.  aid  mission 
in  Saigon  asked  Washington  for  a  waiver  of 
rules  limiting  the  outlay  of  aid  funds  under 
the  so-called  Conmiodlty  binport  Program 
(CIP)  to  "essential"  goods.  . 

AaTirTCIAU.T    liOW 

[Under  the  CIP.  private  Vietnamese  busi- 
nessmen receive  goods  pxirehased  here  with 
government  dollars.  They  pay  for  the  goods 
with  Vletnameee  plastree,  a  t  an  artificially 
low  rate  of  exchange. 

[Tbe  piastres  are  then  vmDA  in  Viet  Nam 
on  Joint  UJ3.-Vletnamese  government  proj- 
ects, so  the  cost  of  the  goods  shipped  under 
CIP  Is  fully  borne  by  U.S.  |>ublic  funds.] 

Tbe  Inspector  general's  office,  In  the  Stete 
Department — charged  with  idhecklng  tbe  op- 
eration of  all  overseas  U.81.  asslstence  pro- 
grams— questioned  the  walv  ^  application  on 
several  grounds. 

First,  It  saw  no  reason  to|  waive  the  essen- 
tial-goods-only rule  for  a  |]^oJect  Involving 
the  production  of  beer.        ; 

Second,  It  found  tbe  prM>oeal  objection- 
able on  the  ground  that  m4Jt  and  bops  were 
commodities  which  have  to  be  Imported  Into 
the  U.S.  to  meet  the  full  needs  of  brewers 
bere.  Thus  tbe  transaction  woiild  have  fur- 
ther Increased  net  Import  |t«qulr«nente  In 
the  umted  States  and  wo^d  thus  tend  to 
worsen  our  balance-of-paymente  problem. 

nvK-MnxiON-DOLL4a  caxDrr 
Third,  the  Inapector  geottal  pointed  out 
that  South  Vletnameee  offiistals  already  had 
available  a  $8  million  credit  from  West  Ger- 
many, an  exporter  of  the  <iaslred  goods,  but 
had  not  drawn  on  that  ^^edlt. 


Fourth,  tbe  inspector  general  pointed  out 
that  the  United  Stetea  owned  about  $280 
million  worth  of  Tugoalavlan  cinrency,  aa 
a  reault  of  Food-for-Peace  aalea  to  that  na- 
tton,  and  that  this  mi^t  be  used  to  pur» 
chase  the  malt  and  hope,  since  Yugoslavia 
la  an  exporter  of  the  commodltlea. 

Official  aources  here  said  Tueeday  that  the 
Inspector  general  sought  to  persuade  aid  of- 
ficials In  Washington  to  explore  these  alter- 
nate methods  of  financing,  but  that  the  aid 
officials  refused  and  continued  to  prees  for  a 
waiver  that  would  permit  use  of  VS.  doUara 
under  CIP. 

But  the  Inspector  general  again  refused 
the  waiver,  and  this  time  provided  the  re- 
quired written  notice  to  the  secretary  of 
stete  which  made  the  refusal  final. 

The  upshot.  Informed  sources  said,  waa 
that  tbe  Vietnamese  financed  the  malt-hops 
Importe  out  of  their  own  foreign  exchange 
reeouroes  rather  than  using  UJB.  aid  funds 
to  pay  for  them. 

According  to  official  sources  hov,  the 
case — despite  the  action  of  the  Inspector 
general  In  {Mwventing  a  $4  million  U.S.  out- 
lay to  pay  for  beer  production — polnte  up 
several  problems. 


INDIANA'S  SECOND  NATIONAL  ME- 
MORIAL—GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARK 
AT  VINCENNES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  my  bill,  S.  2886. 
the  George  Rogers  CTlark  Memorial  bill, 
upon  which  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee has  concluded  hearings.  Jime  7  the 
House  unanimously  passed  H.R.  9599.  the 
companion  bill  Introduced  by  my  own 
Congressman  WnvncLD  K.  Dknton,  Dem- 
ocrat, Eighth  District,  Indiana. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  my 
testimony  on  S.  2886  in  the  Rbcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   or   Sknatob   Vanci  Hastkx  on 
S.  2886,  George  Rogxbs  Cljuue  Mxmoeiai., 
Senate  iNTEaioa  Cokmxttks,  Jons  8,  1966 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  to  ap- 
pear before  your  Committee.    I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  joxxt  wllllngneas  to 
act  so  swiftly  for  the  creation  of  Indiana's 
second  National  Memorial. 

We  Hooelera  have  great  pride  In  our  his- 
torical heritage  which  Includes  the  names 
of  George  Rogers  Clark.  William  Henry  Har- 
rison and  Abraham  linooln,  aa  weU  as  many 
others. 

S.  2886  auth<Hlzes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  accept  from  the  State  of  Indiana 
the  George  Rogers  Clark  Memorial  at  the 
historic  site  on  the  Wabash  River,  now  the 
city  of  Vincennes,  and  enter  into  cooperative 
agreemente  with  the  owners  of  other  histor- 
ical buildings. 

One  of  these  properties  Is  the  two-room 
frame  buUdlng  which  served  as  the  first 
capltol  of  the  Indiana  Territory  and  as  tbe 
seat  of  the  territorial  court  from  1800-1813 
where  many  decisions  on  land  policy.  Indian 
relations  and  military  affairs  were  deter- 
mined. 

Another  of  the  properties  Is  the  Francis 
Xavler  Catholic  Church.  The  present  build- 
ing dates  from  1824-1884  and  Is  the  same 
tract  of  ground  on  which,  in  1740  waa  erected 
tbe  first  rough  log  cabin  church  to « serve 
the  French  and  Spanish  settlers  "When 
Vincennes  was  the  western  ou4>oat  of  our 
country.  At  that  time,  this  western  outpost 
was  Fort  Sackvllle,  a  BrlUsb  Fort  untU  1779 
when  Lt.  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark  cap- 
tured and  renamed  It  Fort  I>atrick  Henry. 
Grouseland,  the  home  of  William  Henry 
Harrison,  la  tha  third  property  which  wa 
had  hoped  to  include.    It  1*  owned  by  the 


Daughter*  of  the  American  Revolution,  who. 
I  am  Informed,  do  not  wish  It  to  be  part  of 
tha  National  Memorial.  However,  they  have 
assured  the  House  Committee  by  telegram 
tbat  the  buUdlng  wlU  remain  open  to  the 
public  and  that  tbe  DAJi.  wUl  continue  to 
maintain  it.  I  would  like  for  their  telegram 
to  beoome  part  of  this  record. 

I  urge  that  tbe  Committee  favorably  con- 
sider S.  2886  BO  that  the  area  of  Vlncennea. 
which  Is  so  beautlfuUy  depicted  by  Maurice 
Thompson's  novel.  Alice  of  Old  Vlncezuies, 
can  be  elevated  aa  It  ahould  be,  to  national 
recognition.  I  appreciate  tbe  overwhelming 
paaaage  by  the  House  of  Repreaantetlvea  of 
the  George  Rogera  Clark  Memorial  bill,  and 
congratulate  my  own  Congresaman,  WnramA 
K.  Denton,  for  his  fine  work  In  guiding  tha 
measure  through  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  more  words  about 
Vlncennea.  In  Knox  County,  Indiana. 

Tbe  George  Rogers  Clark  Memorial  1*  a 
domed  structure  supported  by  17  Doric  col- 
unms.  It  contains  a  bronxe  statute  of  Clark 
and  mtu*als  depicting  his  career  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  old  Northwest  Territory.  This 
Menujrlal  was  first  dedicated  by  President 
R-anklln  Delano  Roosevelt  In  1936. 

It  was  at  Vincennes  that  the  Uncoln  fam- 
ily, wltb  young  Abe,  croesed  over  the  Wa- 
bash River  Into  IllinoiB.  Vlncennee  Is  the 
point  at  which  tbe  proposed  Lincoln  Trail 
National  Parkway  croeses  into  Illinois  toward 
SiKlngfield.  This  proposed  National  Park- 
way originates  at  the  Lincoln  birthplace  in 
HodgenvlUe.  Kentucky,  and  pas***  through, 
the  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial  In 
Spencer  County,  Indiana.  I  mention  the 
Uncoln  TraU  National  Parkway  for  I  am  cer- 
tain the  Interior  Department,  aa  well  aa 
other  members  of  tbe  President's  Advisory 
CouncU  on  Recreation,  Is  Interested  In  these 
national  parkways  as  acceea  routes  to  scenic 
and  historic  altea  to  promote  tourist  travel 
In  the  United  Stetea.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  members  of  this  Coomilttee  that  a 
National  Memorial  at  Vincennes  would  fit 
well  Into  the  plans  for  tourism  development 
and  the  preaervatlon  of  auch  sites  In  the 
Mldweet. 

I  hope  that  the  members  of  this  Committee 
wUl  favorably  report  Indiana's  George  Rogers 
Clark  National  Memorial  so  tbat  we  can  begin 
our  work  on  It  before  thla  year  la  out. 


RESOURCE  RESPCMNSIBILmr 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  De- 
Witt  Gilbert,  editor  of  Pacific  Fisherman 
magazine  and  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Pacific  Salmon  Commission,  re- 
cently talked  with  members  of  the  Cliam- 
ber  of  Commerce  of  Astoria,  Wash.,  about 
resource  responsibility. 

Mr.  Gilbert  spoke  of  the  great  number 
of  nations  which  have  established  12- 
mlle  territorial  fishing  zones. 

Mr.  Gilbert  spoke  of  international 
agreements  designed  to  iH-otect  fish  re- 
sources against  shortsighted  overexplol- 
tatlon.  He  noted  some  of  the  attitudes 
that  both  made  such  agreements  neces- 
sary and  i>os8ible. 

And  finally,  he  c<mcluded: 

And  I  find  myself  coming  back  to  tbe  indi- 
vidual and  bis  part  In  "resource  responsibil- 
ity" I  feel  that  the  individual's  responsibility 
does  not  end  with  buying  a  flahlng  lloenae, 
and  using  It  only  In  season,  and  taking  no 
more  than  tbe  limit.  I  find  myself  feeling 
that  every  intelligent,  thou^tful,  eameat 
individual  can  find  compenaation  in  keeping 
aware  ol  bis  "resource  reaponaibUity,"  and 
In  meeting  Ite  demands  on  hla  aoundnes*  as 
a  dtlzen. 

Mr.  President,  while  Mr.  OUbert'a  dis- 
cussion was  made  in  terms  of  fUh,  b« 
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moved  Into  a  wider  and  most  Important 
area  when  he  spoke  of  attitudes  and  of 
the  Individual's  resource  reoponslbllitsr. 

His  words  have  m»antng  for  all  rfTwis 
whose  actions  might  In  any  way  run 
'counter  to  resource  responsibiHty,  from 
thoughtless  pwsons  who  start  forest  fires 
by  dropninf  a  match,  to  the  industrialists 
who  would  damage  one  natural  resource 
to  develop  aiu>ther.  to  leaders  of  nations 
who  refuse  to  recognise  the  need  t<a  ia- 
tematlonal  oonservatlon  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  OUbeii's  remarks  be  printed  ta 
the  RacoKD  so  that  they  may  reach  a  wide 
audience. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 


"nua  Is  Ilka  coming  ham*  to  me.  for 
AstorU  was  my  home  for  23  years,  from  1B06 
until  1938.  I  earned  my  flrat  dollar  here; 
and  I  fished  on  the  rlTer  for  six  aeaaons  de- 
Teloplng  the  Interest  In  fish  which  has  con- 
sumed me  ever  since;  and  from  which  has 
come  much  of  what  I  have  to  say  la  talking 
with  you  today. 

Please  note  that  I  said  talking  with  you, 
for  thst  Is  Just  what  I  want  to  do — to  talk 
with  joa,  not  to  you — and  certainly  not  to 
make  a  "speech".  So  let's  talk  together  for 
a  few  mioutM  about  Tteaonree  Besponst- 
blllty-. 

Primarily  we'U  l>e  talking  about  fishery 
reaources — and  on  a  liroad  scale.  But,  I 
believe  much  of  what  I  have  to  say  applies 
equally  to  other  resources;  and  that  the 
raapooslblUtles  extend  to  the  relations  be- 
tween the  users  of  different  resources. 
They  apply  also  to  the  individuals,  com- 
panlsa,  sutes,  and  nations  developing  the 
rssowDW— for  along  with  the  privilege  of 
use  miat  go  lesponalbtUty  for  eonacrratlon, 
wlM  use. 

I  picked  this  subject  of  "Resource  Respon- 
alblUty"  after  Pete  Ooeovlch  called  me  and 
asked  me  to  talk  with  you  today  because 
there  an  at  the  present  so  many  instances 
of  this  kind  of  responsibility,  the  need  for  It, 
and  for  an  understanding  of  the  inter-rela- 
tlonshlp  of  the  problams  at  issue. 

A  good  many  of  these  subjects  are  con- 
troversial, but  I'm  seeing  to  keep  out  of  the 
oontrovanlae.  and  metely  to  discuss  with 
you  soma  of  the  complications  they  entail, 
and  their  demand  for  understanding  as  well 
as  responsibility. 

The  fishery  reaouree  U  dlstlnettve  because, 
ftmdamentally,  fish  are  the  property  of  no 
one  uatU  they  are  caught.  Moreover,  the 
reaouree  Is  a  renewable  one.  Properly  used. 
It  eaa  last  forever.  Irrsspoaalbly  used,  and 
It  can  be  destroyed  In  a  decade. 

We  can  all  recognise  the  "Beeourea  Re- 
mxmslblllty"  of  the  individual — but  because 
■ome  men  do  not,  the  states  have  had  to 
enact  laws  which  require  It.  Por  the  mo- 
ment let's  leave  individual  reeponsibillty  to 
the  Individual  ootiselenee,  and  the  state 
poUee.  However,  I  shall  want  to  ratum  to 
the  Individual  before  I  eloae. 

What  of  sUte  rtaponslblUty  toward  the 
states'  own  fishery  reeoorces?  Oregon  and 
Washington  and  their  Columbia  Rtver  com- 
pact are  prime  examples  of  intelligence  and 
equity  In  the  management  eg  shared  re- 
sources. Some  of  you  perhapa  can  remem- 
ber, as  I  can.  when  this  compact  did  not 
exist;  when  there  was  armed  conflict  on  the 
<lrifta:  and  the  two  states  were  aeuflUng  over 
Band  laiaad.  and  the  taxes  ttom  traps  in 
Baker's  Bay. 

Happny.  reason  eventually  prevailed  and 
the  states  moved  responsibly  to  joint  man- 
agiaiaiil  of  tba  flahary  rsaoureas  ot  tha  Co- 
luaMa. 


Tha  "Twelve-MUa  Flshliig  Limit"  la  a  oon- 
mon  tople  today  and  aUnoat  everyona  la  In 
tavor  at  it  oCtsn  wltlxnit  nadsfstaBdlng 
aoma  at  the  ptuMsuia.  It  la  a  sertous  qnsa- 
tlca  fior  tba  aSatsa. 

Vat  axampla.  If  ttoa  Thilted  Statia  abould 
assert  lU  jurladlottan  for  flabartaa  to  11 
miles,  who  la  to  exsrolse  that  aztasidad  Jurls- 
dlctlonT  Tba  stateaT  Or  tba  Padaral  gor- 
amment? 

Tha  govamota  at  tba  Paelfle  Stataa  recently 
aakaA  tha  national  govenunent  to  declare  a 
U-mlle  Umlt  for  flabarlas.  When  Uncle  Sam 
declares  extended  jurisdiction,  doesnt  the 
Department  of  the  Intartor  usually  take 
charge?  I  wonder  if  the  governors  thought 
that  one  through  fully. 

Bven  If  the  states  should  get  jurisdiction 
to  a  12-mlle  limit,  there  wotild  be  serious 
problems.  Por  example,  the  limit  would  be 
12  miles  from  where?  The  coastline?  Or  the 
limit  of  territorial  waters?  Or  from  a  line 
drawn  from  point-to-point?  And  if  so,  how 
far  between  points  may  that  distance  be? 

Again,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  where  states 
may  be  small  and  close  together,  wouldn't 
their  claims  conflict?  How  about  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Massachu- 
setts trying  to  share  the  same  sea?  What 
about  the  Chesapeake  Bay  complex?  And 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware? 

But,  the  tide  runs  strongly  toward  a  13- 
mlle  limit  for  fisheries.  Right  now  there  are 
U  nations  In  the  world  which  claim  only  a 
8-mlle  limit  for  their  flsbarles  Jurisdiction, 
and  a  very  few  between  8  and  11  mllaa. 

How  many  claim  13  miles?  Fifty-four;  and 
10  oihars  go  far  beyond  that  to  as  much  as 
300  miles  In  the  case  of  six. 

Before  we  leave  the  Twelve-Mils  Umlt.  let's 
recognise  that  It  can  accomplish  little  or 
nothing  so  far  as  conservation  is  concerned 
with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  crabs  and  In- 
shore bottom  fish.  Without  international 
responsibility  and  compassion  for  the  coastal 
state,  the  Twelve-Mile  Umlt  can  provide  only 
narrow  coastal  protection.  This  la  not 
enough. 

Whan  today's  technology  and  high  seas 
fishing  fleets  oan  overfish  the  salmon  re- 
sources of  the  North  Pacific  13  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast,  of  what  protection  is  a  13- 
mlla  limit? 

International  "Reaouroa  BesponsibUlty" 
can  be  divided  Into  several  categoriea — In- 
volving two  countries;  man  than  two;  mulU- 
lateral;  and  hemispheric,  even  global.  Let's 
take  a  look  at  some  current  examples  In  that 
order: 

Bl-lateiml,  between  two  natlona — The  prime 
instance  to  me  at  least  is  the  International 
Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Under  It  the  two  na- 
tions undertake  to  conserve  and  manage  the 
fisheries  of  their  southern  boundary  waters 
and  the  entire  Fraaer  River  basin  In  British 
Columbia.  This  is  a  subject  of  intense  in- 
terest to  me  because  by  chance  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  commission  charged 
with  this  task,  this  responsibility. 

The  Praser  is  a  great  river,  roughly  three- 
fifths  the  volume  of  the  Columbia  where  each 
breaks  through  the  mountain  barrier.  It  is 
a  stream  supporting  all  species  of  salmon, 
with  the  runs  of  Sockeye  and  Pinks  as  the 
moat  Important.  Kvery  inch  of  its  course  lies 
In  Canada,  where  its  salmon  are  spawned  and 
reared. 

Ton  may  ask  why  Canada  aharea  with  the 
United  States  the  responsibility  for  thu  re- 
source which  originates  In  Canada  and  re- 
turns toOanada. 

Tba  answer  U  that,  by  a  trick  of  fate,  a 
folbla  o<  flah  instinct,  these  salmon  en  route 
firom  tha  asa  to  tha  niaser  paas  through  many 
mllaa  ot  Inland  salt  water  within  the  terri- 
tory at  tha  United  States.  Thtu  In  boundary 
watara  they  an  anbjaet  to  tha  flsiiertea  of  two 
competing  natlona,  either  ot  which  could  de- 


stroy the  runs— If  they  did  not  nttaoaally 
reoognfe  "Baaouroe  BeaponalhtUty".  Por  al- 
most 80  years  now  these  two  ad^ibar  na- 
tions have  shared  and  saved  this  salmon  re- 
aouroa In  their  common  Interaat. 

However,  ttmea  change,  teehnologlea  de- 
velop, man  find  new  means  and  places  of 
fishing,  and  treaties  must  be  revlawad.  This 
week.  In  Seattle  negotiators  of  Canada  and 
the  United  Stataa  have  been  constderlng 
quaatlona  which  have  arisen  Involving  this 
International  enterprise. 

This  subject  of  the  Praaar  River  brings  up 
a  point  with  respect  to  Corporate  Resource 
Responsibility  and  I'd  Ilka  to  turn  to  that 
subject  for  a  moment  before  going  on  with 
IntematlODal  Basponaibilltlea. 

A  few  years  ago  It  became  apparent  to  the 
SalmoD  Oommlaslon  that  Industrial  devel- 
opment involving  the  enormous  timber  re- 
sources of  the  Praser  watershed  was  inevi- 
table. Canada's  study  of  the  region  indi- 
cated that  10  large  kraft  pulp  mills  could  be 
supplied  with  timber  indefinitely. 

Then  the  stream  above  tidewater  was  free 
from  pollution  in  any  respect.  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  pulp  mill  operation  on  the 
salmon  resources? 

At  that  time  almost  nothing  was  known 
of  the  effect  of  kraft— notice  I  aald  "kraft"— 
pulp  mill  discharge  on  salmon  in  fresh  water. 
This  was  partlcul&rly  true  of  Sockeye  and 
Pink  Salmon.  Here  were  some  of  the  perplex- 
ing questions: 

What  is  tba  effect  of  dilute  kraft  liquor  on 
the  »aimr>n  In  a  river  up  which  they  must 
swim  for  as  much  as  700  miles? 

As  Pink  salmon  spawn  in  large  numbers 
In  the  main  stem  of  the  Praser,  what  is  the 
affect  of  dilute  kraft  mill  waste  In  the  water 
which  flows  over  the  eggs  as  they  lie  in  the 
gravel  for  months,  incubating? 

What  is  the  effect  of  kraft  waste  In  tbe 
river  on  the  fry  and  fingerllngs  which  must 
swim  down  it  to  the  sea — a  few  miles,  or 
a  few  hundred  miles? 

Plnally,  what  is  the  effect  on  the  tiny  or- 
ganisms on  which  tbe  fingerllngs  and  mi- 
grating fry  depend  for  food  en  route  to  sea? 

There  were  no  answers  to  these  questions 
when  the  commission's  staff  began  its  re- 
search. Now,  about  three  years  later,  the 
Information  is  rather  well  in  hand — and  tbe 
first  pulp  mill  Is  operating. 

Where  does  the  "Resource  Responsibility" 
come  In?  Just  here:  The  pulp  companlei 
almost  from  the  start  recognlzied  their  re- 
sponsibility, to  the  resoiu'ce,  and  to  Canada. 
They  oo(^>erated  fully  in  tbe  resetuxb,  and 
when  the  commission  was  able  through  tbe 
Canadian  I>epartment  of  Plsherles  to  inre- 
aent  scientific  data  supporting  its  specifica- 
tions for  pollution  control,  they  conformed 
to  these  requirements  at  the  cost  of  millions. 

Now  we  have  good  grounds  to  hope  that 
development  of  one  resource  will  not  be 
deetrtictlve  of  another. 

Another  example  of  industrial  recognition 
of  "Resource  Responsibility"  Is  found  in 
Southeast  Alaska,  where  for  years  the  logging 
industry  has  supported  and  cooperated  in  s 
scientific  study  of  the  "Effects  of  Logging  on 
the  Productivity  of  Salmon  Streams." 

I  would  not  have  you  think  that  the 
forest  industries  are  alone  In  their  recogni- 
tion ot  "Resource  Responsibility";  or  tha- 
the  fishing  industry  is  remiss  in  its  respon- 
sibility. The  record  here  Is  ample,  and  very 
plain. 

Years  ago  the  Columbia  Rlv»  Plsbermen'a 
Protective  Union  affirmed,  and  since  has  fol- 
lowed scrupulously,  a  policy  that  it  would 
support  conservation  measures  based  on  scl- 
entiflc  findings  of  the  research  staffs  of  the 
flsheries  departments  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. This  is  the  kind  of  reeponsibllit; 
about   which   we   are   talking. 

In  1947  the  Alaska  aalmom  Industry  came 
to  feel  that  the  raaaaroh  being  done  In  Alaska 
waa  Inadequate.  BalMng  ftmda  by  v(duntary 
private  suboorlptlan  among  forward-looking 
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companies,  it  set  up  and  supported  tbe  Pish- 
eriea  Reaearch  Institute  oC  the  University  of 
Washington.  The  Industi^  since  has  pro- 
vided 82,760,000  of  private  funds  for  this 
Institute,  whose  research  Is  known  and  re- 
spected throughout  the  wOfld. 

Then  there  are  the  men  trom  all  levels  of 
the  Industry  who  spend  d^ys  and  weeks  and 
endless  hours  in  travel  and  meetings  as  ad- 
visors or  commissioners.  This  Is  unpaid, 
selfless  service,  rendered  for  the  ccHnmon 
good,  and  in  recognition  of  "Resource  Re- 
sponsibility" on  the  part  ol  the  corporations, 
unions,  and  associations  which  these  men 
serve;  as  they  also  serve  the  pubUc  interest. 

Let's  retiu-n  now  to  International  Re- 
sponsibility, of  3  or  4  natiqHs.  The  Interna- 
tional North  Pacific  PUher|«  Convention  be- 
tween the  United  States,  Cknada,  and  J^>an 
is  a  case  in  point,  althoug^lts  effectiveness 
baa  fallen  ahort  of  the  ful^  objective.  The 
North  Paclflc  enterprise  started  out  bravely 
enough  in  very  foggy  kd(iwledge.  As  our 
facts  came  into  focus  we  found  the  treaty 
as  written  was  far  from  Adequate  to  serve 
the  purpoee  for  which  it!  iwas  conceived— 
lnt»natlonal  conservatloii  of  fishery  re- 
sources— and  was  subject  to  disagreements 
as  to  interpretation  which  I  bad  the  effect  of 
emasculating  it.  , 

This  year  a  fourth  vBotld  is  being  made  to 
negotiate  a  more  effective!  treaty.  The  ne- 
gotiations must  succeed,  f«r  if  this  treaty 
falls  it  will  threaten  all  the|  salmon  and  hali- 
but resoiurces  the  United  litetes  and  Canada 
have  struggled  for  a  genemltion  to  conserve 
and  administer,  on  a  sustaued  yield  basis. 

If  this  treaty  had  not  b 
past  12  years,  these  resoi 
gone  today. 

If  the  Japanese  can  fish  I  haddock  and  cod 
profitably  off  Boston;  and  arecun  and  squid 
olf  the  Canary  Islands — ai(i  they  can,  and 
do— don't  you  think  thejj  i  would  find  the 
salmon  fisheries  attractive  4ff  the  Columbia 
River,  the  Strait  of  Juan:  de  Fuca,  Queen 
Charlotte  Soimd;  and  thei  halibut  grounds 
productive  all  the  way  from  stonewall  Bank 
to  Unlmak  Pass? 

Only  day  before  yesterd^^  there  came  to 
my  attention  a  translation  ifrom  the  author- 
iUtive  publication  "The  Jtoan  Economist". 
This  is  not  a  fisheries  publication,  but  the 
leading  business  and  economic  review  of 
Japan. 

Translation  of  Its  artlcU  Includes  these 
significant  statements:  ] 

"It  has  been  the  cherU^d  desire  of  the 
Japanese  concerned  with  'northern  Paclflc 
flsheries  to  revise  this  'uned«al  treaty'  which 
bans  Japanese  fishing  for  VImerican  salmon 
and  salmon-trout  across  the  'voluntary  re- 
straint line'  (abstenUon  linel. 

"The  Japan-U.S.-Canada[pisherles  Treaty 
reflects  the  viewpoint  that  'the  salmon  which 
are  bred  in  American  or  Canadian  rivers,  al- 
ways belong  to  these  two  l^untrles,  regard- 
less of  wherever  they  move.!  Needless  to  say 
such  a  view  contravenes  freiedom  of  the  hlKh 
seas.  I 

"The  American  salmon  resources  still  leave 
considerable  room  for  f urtb  e^  exploitation. 

"All  Japanese  circles  {Concerned  hold 
unanimously  that  the  only  outlet  from  the 
present  deadlock  of  northerh  Paclflc  flsheries, 
••peciaUy  salmon,  is  the  revision  of  the 
J^p&n-U.S.-C&nada  flsherle*  treaty  In  favor 
of  the  release  of  the  nOTtheastem  Paclflc 
Ashing  grounds  as  a  new  'f rtotler'  for  salmon 
flsheries.  It  is  not  permissible,  of  course,  for 
Japan  to  catch  at  random  ttfae  salmon  from 
Bristol  Bay  where  the  Uiined  States  and 
Canada  have  been  attemp^g  conservatton 
of  resources  over  a  long  period.  U  reasonable 
and  appropriate  catches,  however,  are  per- 
mitted to  Japan,  the  blow  to  be  dealt  the 
Japanese  by  the  decrease  in  AsUn  salmon 
catches  due  to  tbe  Japan-Soviet  fisheries 
wiu  ha  mlnlnalsed."  i 

ITie  problems  of  "Resourda  Reeponsibillty" 
wtend  to  the  highest  at  vit  high  seaa,  for 
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the  tunas  range  to  the  extramltlea  of  the 
world's  warm  ocean — and  into  some  which 
are  not  so  warm.  A  few  years  ago  it  hardly 
seemed  possible  that  the  tunas  of  the  end- 
less leaguea  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  oould  ba 
over-flshed.  HowevM-,  just  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  the  United  States  and  several  of  the 
Latin  countries  of  the  Americas  entered  Into 
a  treaty  under  which  they  would  exercise 
their  "Resource  Re^>onslbillty"  in  advance  ot 
actvial  need.  They  wanted  to  study  the  re- 
source so  any  danger  of  depletion  could  be 
detected  in  advance  of  damage  and  restraint 
applied  if  necessary. 

William  Holmstrom  of  Gearhart  Is  a  new 
member  of  the  tuna  commlssicm.  He,  and 
you,  may  be  proud  of  the  fact,  f<^  It  Is  a 
duty  and  responsibility  of  the  higheet  order, 
which  Gordon  Sloan  and  Bob  Jonea  have 
borne  before  him. 

Por  some  years  now  the  Inter-American 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission  has  detected  In- 
contravertible  evidence  that  the  Yellowfln 
tuna  population  of  the  eastern  tropical  Pa- 
clflc is  being  over-flshed;  and  is  threatened 
with  depletion.  Thus  far  regulation  has  not 
been  attainable,  due  to  failure  of  some  non- 
member  nations  to  cooperate  with  the  In- 
ternational commission;  and  to  overexactlng 
requhrements  of  the  United  States  law  ap- 
plying the  conmilssion's  recommendations 
to  American  fishermen.  However,  it  appears 
that  this  year  it  may  prove  possible  to  apply 
regulations  designed  to  re-build  the  Yellow- 
fln populaUon  over  a  period  of  three  years. 

Now  let's  turn  for  a  moment  to  "Resource 
Responsibility"  on  an  hemispheric  scale. 
This  takes  us  to  the  AUantlc,  but  because 
it  Involves  tima  it  also  concerns  Astoria  and 
Astorlans. 

UntU  recently  the  tuna  flsherlea  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  were  relatively  Inslgniflcant, 
confined  to  minor  operations  by  French  and 
Spanish  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  Dakar  and 
along  the  Moroccan  coast.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  the  true  scope  and  richness 
of  the  Atlantic  tuna  resource  was  discovered. 
By  whom?  Actually  by  the  Japanese,  who 
had  come  half-way  around  the  world  on  a 
gamble,  to  flsh  where  they  felt  tuna  must 
be — and  where  they  were.  The  Japanese 
miss  few  bets  when  it  comes  to  Ashing. 

So  here  ta  the  Atlantic  is  a  vast  resource, 
newly  brought  under  exploitation,  and  avail- 
able to  the  fleets  of  many  nations.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  the  inevitable  result,  and 
ta  this  case  thoughtful  men  of  some  40  na- 
tions went  to  work  on  the  problem  of  bring- 
ing reason  and  responsibility  to  bear  before 
the  resource  could  be  seriously  damaged. 
They  were  men  from  tadvutry,  and  men 
from  governments  Ineludtag  the  United 
Nations,  and  its  agency  on  matters  of  food 
and  nutrition,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganisation— ^PAO.  They  were  men  from  At- 
lantic countries  and,  imderstandably,  from 


A  provisional  treaty  was  drawn,  and  f<» 
the  first  two  weeks  of  this  month  of  May  the 
repreeentatlvee  of  theae  40-odd  nations 
wrestled  ta  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  the  task  of 
harmonlstag  the  ideas  of  all  ta  a  conven- 
tion, which  will  go  to  the  governments  for 
ratification. 

Here  is  a  problem  in  fishery  resource  re- 
sponslbiUty  as  wide  and  as  long  as  the  At- 
lantic, and  half  as  stormy.  It  has  as  many 
facets  as  there  are  nations  interested,  and  the 
prospects  are  that  the  pioneering  40  may  ta- 
crease  eventually  to  60  signers,  each  a  sov- 
ereign nation  interested  ta  fishing  Atlantic 
tuna. 

How  do  you  cope  with  such  complication? 
There  is  no  clear  answer  to  that  question 
today.  To  those  who  have  devoted  much 
time  and  thought  to  the  riddle  it  appears 
that  PAO  offers  tbe  beet  hope  for  success, 
working  together  with  a  system  of  national 
groups  specially  tatereeted  ta  specific  aspects 
of  tha  overaU  enterprise.    Iliere  will  be  an 


tatamatlonal  commission,  and  an  exaeutlva 
oommlttee,  working  with  and  through  PAO. 

This  la  very  oompllcatad,  even  "etloky", 
and  not  everyone  likes  the  FAO  device.  How- 
ever, the  method  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
offered  which  can  hope  to  be  successful  ta  so 
Involved  a  problem — 

And  the  need  is  great. 

I'm  about  through,  and  you  are  asktag: 
"Is  he  getttag  anywhere?" 

I'm  wondering  about  that  mjrself — and  I 
find  myself  coming  back  to  the  Individual 
and  his  part  in  "Resource  ResponslbUlty". 
AdnUttedly,  tbU  is  a  long  stride  from  the 
hemispheric  problem  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  I  feel  the  individual's  reaponslbUlty 
does  not  end  with  buytag  a  flshtag  license^ 
and  using  it  only  ta  season,  and  taking  no 
more  than  the  limit. 

I  find  myself  feeling  that  every  IntaUigent. 
thoughtful,  earnest  tadlvldual  can  find  com- 
pensation in  keeptag  aware  of  his  "Resource 
ResponslbUlty",  and  in  meeting  Its  demands 
on  his  soundness  as  a  citisen. 

Thank  you. 


CATHOLIC   DAUGHTERS   COlifMEND 
SENATOR  MtJNDT'S  FIQHT 

AGAINST  OBSCENE  MATERIALS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
gratified  and  complimented  to  receive, 
from  the  South  Dakota  State  Court  of 
the  Catholic  Daughters  of  America,  a 
resolution  adopted  by  their  convention 
on  Aprtl  17,  1966,  which  urged  that  at- 
tacks be  made  on  the  traffic  in  obscene 
literature  and  wliich  was  kind  enough, 
also,  to  commend  me  for  the  efforts  I 
have  made  on  this  problem.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo,  as  follows: 

Catholic  Dauobtiss  op  Ambuca, 

5<oux  Falls,  5.  Dak.,  June  6.  IMt. 
Hon.  Kaxl  MxmDT, 
Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbae  Sa:  The  South  Dakota  SUte  Court 
of  the  Catholic  Daughters  of  America  in  con- 
vention assembled  in  Brookings,  South  Dako- 
ta on  AprU  17,  1968  adopted  the  foUowlng 
resolution: 

"Whereas  the  CathoUc  Daughters  are  great- 
ly concerned  about  the  increasing  amount  of 
obscene  literature  that  is  being  distributed 
to  the  public  and  that  this  literature  Is  af- 
fecting the  physical  and  mental  welfare  of 
society,  and 

"Whereas  Senator  Karl  Mttkot  of  South 
Dakota  has  worked  diligently  and  persUtent- 
ly  to  dlsconttaue  the  transportation  of  this 
obscene  Uterature  through  our  mail  service 
and  to  ellmtaate  the  sale  of  this  same  litera- 
ture from  our  newsstands; 

"Therefore  be  it  reaolved  that  the  South 
Dakota  State  Court  of  the  Catholic  Daugh- 
ters of  America  extend  its  gratitude  to  Sen- 
ator Kakl  Mttnst  and  to  his  committee  for 
their  grave  concern  and  concentrated  efforts 
In  this  great  work  for  society." 

We  have  the  honor  to  remain. 
Yours  very  truly, 

VsBONicA  CincitnrQs, 

State  Regent. 

MaSIX  PnSGBULD, 

State  Secretary. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  apparent  there  Is 
still  a  great  need  for  legislation  to  cope 
with  the  flow  of  obscene  and  porno- 
graphic materials  that  permeates  the 
marketplaces.  I  continue  to  believe  that 
the  legislation  which  I  introduced,  and 
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vliieh  liM  twice  iMund  In  tlM 

known  in  tbU  aMlon  M  a  M»-Hnovldei 

a  aenOde  •ppnmch  to  the  problem. 

Tbe  Supreme  Court  strucgled  wltti  the 
question  of  trying  to  define  obscenity 
under  the  present  laws  and  found  \Ui^}f 
entangled  In  a  legal  oiare.  No  one  is 
aatlifled  that  invient  lawa  can  do  the 
Job.  but  there  Is  no  dear  road  ahead  to 
help  law-«nfOroanant  oOoars.  the  courts, 
or  offended  parents  strlte  back  at  the 
peddlers  of  fllth. 

Hie  Sioux  mtUs.  S.  Dak..  Aigus  Leader 
carried  a  significant  editorial  on  March  1. 
this  year,  in  which  it  called  for  actiw 
on  8.  S09.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  included  in  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 
as  follows: 

OkFuunow  ow  SmrMBoBB 

Ha*  n.S.  Suprame  Court  deeUton  on  Ob- 
■OMM  nutterUl  la  atgnUlcazit  b«c*uM  it  doe* 
suggest  tbat  tbcr*  ar*  legal  meana  ot  stem- 
aalng  tha  cvireat  tMa  of  poraographlc 
tttaratora. 

What  tha  dadaloa  aald  In  eaaanca  waa  that 
tbe  purpoaa  In  the  laauance  of  material  war- 
trnatad  oonaldaratlon.  Thla  maawa  that  If  a 
book  or  magartna  waa  pHnted  and  promoted 
prUnaiUy  on  the  baala  of  Ite  obaeana  appeal, 
than  Ita  dlatilbuUon  oould  be  blocked. 

But.  aa  Ben.  Kaai.  Uombt  pointed  out  log- 
IcaUy  in  hla  newaletter  tbla  week,  the  deci- 
sion In  Itaalf  didn't  prerMe  a  guld^ne  or 
daOnitloo.  Be  goes  on  to  explain  that  it  only 
sarraa  to  emphaatea  tha  need  for  a  fadval 
ooaaalaalaa  to  draw  up  a  (onnat  that  eookl 
ba  utUlaed  by  onforoemMit  authodttea 
throughout  the  nation  in  detamOnlng  what 
ahould  be  olaaaUad  aa  lUegally  obaoene. 
Tberafore.  as  the  aenator  ezplatna,  the  dad- 
akm  demonstrates  the  need  at  tbe  measure 
be  baa  pranotad  to  provMa  for  a  federal 
commlarion  to  clarify  and  eoqrialn  otaoanlty. 

Surely  aaak  a  onrnmlsiinti  could  and  would 
aerra  a  uaaTnl  poipoae.  R  would  do  much 
to  reduce  the  confusion  that  now  eodats  and 
the  constant  ooatradletlfla  la  tha  rwUags  of 
Tarloua  oourta. 

Certainly  aomathlng  should  ba  dona  to 
place  nndar  eontrol  the  flow  ot  amut 
throwghcat  tha  natton.  Tbe  Itundt  Mil 
abaoM  ba  mada  into  law  aa  prompUy  as 

Mr.BfUMDT.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
bpen  written  to  show  clearly  the  problems 
ereatad  by  the  atanost  undisturbed  surge 
of  amt  that  creeps  into  the  home  of 
Ainerlea.  Another  thoughtful  article  on 
this  problem  of  finding  a  workable  defi- 
nition for  obscenity,  which  preserves 
traditional  freedoms,  but  which  cracks 
down  on  those  who  feed  the  prurient 
appetites  and  pander  to  tbe  perrerse.  has 
been  written  by  John  Leo.  in  the  April  13 
19M.  issue  ot  the  National  Cathcdic  Re- 
porter. I  belie?e  that  many  people  will 
be  interested  in  this  interpretive  material 
and  Z  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Racoaa. 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 
asfoUows:  - 

TtUMwuMta  tt  Ovbb;   Osacawm   RxnjNo 
(By  Jcdm  Leo) 

Tlia  Supreme  Court  has  Just  demonstrated 
that  n  la  Joat  aa  eonfoaed  on  the  subject  of 
obaoanlty  aa  aB  the  raat  of  ua.  In  upholdtng 
tha  oonnetlon  «c  Ma^h  Otnslbarg.  an  ^pren- 
tlae  paiBngiBiihar  ot  no  known  aoelal  utmty. 
IS  «m  by  a  vota  o(  ■-<  In  tte  thraa  cases 
Noeoftly  ralad  upon,  it  brought  forth  no  leas 
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than  14  oflelal  oylnhwia.  aU  of  which  Irnn 
a*  no  leas  ooatoaad  than  wa  ware  beCcra. 

nothing  baa  bean  aattled  here.  Obaoanlty 
haa  atlU  not  yet  been  adequately  OaOaad. 
Mo  gmdallnaa  feava  baan  produced  that  are 
llktfy  to  be  meaningful  and  lasting.  No  solu- 
tion haa  been  found  to  prevent  every  oon- 
troverslal  woA  (and  now  Ita  advwttalng  aa 
well)  from  the  tlreeoma  and  expenalvo  trek 
throu^  the  judicial  system  to  the  BapreuM 
Court,  where  it  wtU  eootlnue  to  exact  a 
heavy  toll  at  the  tbne  and  attention  at  the 
nine  Juattcea. 

Tbe  Court  has  merely  pufcrmed  Its  cus- 
toooary  function  of  reflecUng  a  natlofuil 
consenstia — or,  in  this  case,  tbe  lack  of  ooa. 
One  reason  why  the  courts  look  so  perplexed 
in  obscenity  queattons  Is  that  wa  are  currently 
between  consensuses.  Tbe  old  one — ^Puri- 
tanical, repressive,  and  more  than  a  little 
hypocritical — haa  clearly  broken  down.  Forty 
yean  ago  there  was  a  nationwide  furor  over 
tha  flrat  dlacreet  deodorant  ad  (no  plcturea) . 
Twenty  yeara  ago.  Herman  Mailer  didn't  feel 
aacura  enough  to  Include  in  hla  novels  a 
rather  cnmrnon  four-letter  word  that  no  cur- 
rent Mailer  work  would  be  without,  and  the 
legion  waa  conrtamnlng  The  Moon  U  Blue 
because  it  used  words  like  "virgin.'' 

The  great  npennwas.  which  haa  come  vpon 
ua  rather  abniptly  and  which  now  baa  broad 
national  sxipport,  la  »««»iwg  ppMlMv  tbe  de- 
valopmant  of  healthier  aaxual  attltudea.  It 
U  also  bringing  In  Its  wake  a  great  financial 
exploitation  of  aex  by  publlahers.  advertiseis, 
Hugh  Hefnara.  Balph  Olnabiu^  aim  so-called 
bard-core  pomographers.  But  there  is  abao- 
lutely  no  oooaensus  ot«  what  sort  of  ■~«t»i 
controls,  if  any.  ahould  be  aet  in  this  new  era. 

Justice  Douglas,  our  moet  doctrinaire  lib- 
eral. inslBta  on  no  controls  at  all.  Tbe  vigi- 
lante groups — ^the  Inheritors  (and  victims) 
at  the  old  Puritanism — ^would  snatch  away 
virtually  anything  that  could  not  be  read 
aloud  at  a  DAJt.  convention.  Moat  of  us  are 
wandering  around  somswhare  in  the  middle: 
surely  there  are  soma  controla  an  open  aoclety 
can  reaaonably  set  within  the  consUtution- 
ally  protected  rights  of  free  speech  and  free 
publication. 

Tba  question  that  bothers  a  lot  of  pec^te 
who  cherlah  our  constUutlanal  protectiona— 
as  tba  Tlgilanta  do  not — la  aUnply  thla:  Is 
there  no  way  at  all  for  a  free  society,  acting 
aa  a  aoclety.  to  protect  Ita  youth  from  the 
currant  flood  of  pornography?  Our  leading 
liberal  oplntonmakers.  who  are  trustworthy 
on  almoat  every  other  Issue,  customarily  be- 
Uttle  or  evade  this  queatlon  in  a  variety  of 
sophisticated  ways — usually  by  arguing  that 
pornography  U  boring,  that  people  who  wor- 
ry about  it  are  aU  aexually  diaturbed.  or  that 
I>omograpby  bas  no  Influence  at  all  on  be- 
baylor. 

Only  the  latter  argument  la  tha  aUghtaat 
bit  raapeetabl»-lt  U  true  that  soddoglaU 
and  psychologists  are  dubious  about  a  caaual 
relaOonahlp  between  pornography  and  ao- 
called  antt-eodal  behavior.  But  while  thU 
question  Is  up  In  tba  air.  I  think  wa  muat 
proceed  on  the  common-eanae  aaaumptlon 
that  what  one  reada  can  directly  Influoace  be- 
havior, particularly  in  the  area  of  sex.  (To 
say  that  perverse  pornography,  let  us  say  a 
aadiam  fantaay.  cannot  awaken  very  latent 
sadistic  tendencies  In  a  young  readw  aeems 
to  me  to  be  simply  doctrinaire.) 

In  all  the  confualon  aurrounding  the  cur- 
rent Court  decisions.  I  think  tha  Juitlaes 
have  given  an  answer  of  sorts  to  the  ques- 
tion framed  above.  In  tba  J'saay  BiU  caae, 
tbey  leaned  over  backward  to  protect  any 
book  with  tbe  least  aemblance  of  literary 
value.  But  m  tbe  m«^»tn  and  Omaburg 
caaea,  they  upheld  convictions  where  evidence 
showed  no  other  motive  but  pandering.  It 
aeena  that  the  Court  la  ■«g'«iM»«g.  in  a  ocn- 
toeed  and  tentative  way.  tbat  tree  apee^  u 
not  a  total  answer,  and  that  tba  cooatry— 
or  as  least  tlM  Oofnt— Is  not  aaads  tapotant 
by  tha  OoastMatto*  to  deal  wtth  tba  aoelal 


problem  of  pornography.  It  u  the  Indlca- 
tton  that  many  people  have  been  looklnc 
far:  that  tha  Court  doea  not  Intaodto 
evantnally  aboUah  aU  sodal  contrals  over 
yn  nifgraphy 

To  arrive  at  this  posltton.  the  Court  bad 
to  erect  a  new  JerrybuUt  stnusture,  most 
noticeable  In  the  tadleal  dedaion  to  consider 
tbe  advartlMng  aiMl  promotion  suironndinx 
a  controversial  work.  Thla  haa  drawn  the 
wrath  of  tha  liberala.  and  I  am  a  bit  dubious 
about  it  myself .  We  abaU  have  to  eee  exactly 
irttere  the  Court  la  beading.  (I  would  lav 
In  passing,  however,  that  the  distinction  is 
not  nnreaaonable.  To  dedde  whether  any- 
thing la  obaoena.  we  must  entw  a  grey,  sub- 
jective area  where  we  are  Judging  mottw 
aa  weU  aa  producta,  and  adverUalng  is  one 
bit  of  evklanoe  aa  to  irtuit  aort  a<  product 
the  publlaber  thinks  ha  hM  on  hla  h^mh. 
tboiigh  not  neceasarUy  a  dedalve  one.) 

After  the  dedslona.  I.  F.  Stone,  dean  of 
the  old  radical  left,  wrote  "Pandering  rlaki 
a  popular  ravuUon.  among  tha  plain  people 
In  tbla  country,  of  a  kind  on  which  Fascist 
movementa  have  fed  In  the  past.  How  main- 
tain reapeet  for  tbe  First  Amendment  and  the 
Court  If  they  are  aaeodatad  in  tha  public 
mind  with  protection  of  ponkogiaphyT  I 
bate  to  see  their  moral  capital  equandered." 
Tbla  la  aa  Intareattng  reaction,  particularly 
ainoe  It  cornea  from  a  tenadoua  dvll  llbertias 
champlcn.  Perfaapa  the  Court  U  tblnkliig 
along  the  aama  Une.  If  ao.  we  can  expect 
from  a  Court  a  more  nuanoed  *^^"^n  be- 
tween freedom  and  aoelal  control  Instead  of 
a  headlong  ruah  to  cloak  every  pomograpber 
In  tha  mantle  of  Thomaa  Jefferson. 
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PRIZE-WINNINO  SPEECH  OF  GREG- 
ORY LONOACRES,  ELKHORN.  NEBR. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  clos- 
ing of  another  sduxd  year  calls  our  at- 
tention to  the  Importance  of  todio^s 
good  student  In  the  shaping  of  a  better 
America  tomorrow.  We  should  never 
lose  sight  of  this  recognition  for  those 
students  who  work  dillgentiy  through 
the  years  to  prepare  themselves  to  be- 
come productive  dtiaens. 

With  this  hi  mind.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
presenting  herewith  the  text  of  a  speedi 
which  won  first  place  in  district  com- 
petition conducted  by  the  American 
Legion  InNebnudca. 

Gregory  Longacres,  a  Junior  at  St. 
Jokua.  Vlanney  Seminary  High  School. 
Klkhom.  Nebr.,  wrote  and  ddivered  tbe 
address.  He  has  a  special  message  whldi 
should  be  of  interest  to  aU  of  us.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  It  printed  In 
the  ConGRxssioNAL  Rccout. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  9>eech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recou, 
as  follows: 

WX  TRX  PSOPLK  Unobi  Ood  Axx  Ooaidians 
OV  FkXXDOM 

(By  Gregory  Longacrea.  St.  John's  Seminary, 
Klkhom.  Nebr.) 

In  Congress  July  4,  ITTS.  the  Independence 
o(  the  Colonlee  waa  declared.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  tba  declaration  wa  find  these  11dm: 
"We  therefore,  the  rspreeentattves  of  tbe 
TTnlted  SUtee  of  Aaudoa.  In  genoal  Coa- 
ibled  amieallng  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  tha  World"— and  flrudly,  we  read, 
"and  for  tbe  sivport  of  tbla  dedaratlon.  with 
a  Ann  raUanca  on  tbe  protection  ot  Divine 
provManoo.  we  mutoaUy  pledge  to  each  other 
our  Uvea,  oar  ftntonea  and  oar  aaered  lumor." 

(Tbe  Supreme  Judge  of  tbe  World)  (Pro- 
teetlcB  of  dlvlaa  pnvldanoe) .  these  Uaee  from 
tbe  declaration  of  Independanoa  bear  wlt- 
aeaa  to  tha  Caet  thai  our  ooMUtuUon  was 
wxlttan  by  men  who  btileve  that  religion  Is 


the  discipline  necessary  for  free  government. 
Today  we  must  still  reco|nlze  that  a  cli- 
mate for  freedom  and  a  wkxrkable  democracy 
which  tbe  belief  in  Ood  !  gives  to  tbe  in- 
dividual and  thus  to  a  Coimtry,  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  be  guardians  of  Freedom. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  guk^tllans  of  freedom 
in  tbe  world: 

First,  we  must  not  allcW  our  enemy  the 
Communists  citizenship  li  iT America. 

Second,  we  must  reeetalksb  and  maintain 
a  climate  for  democratic  action. 

Tlilrd.  we  must  reoognjie  law  and  order 
under  Ood  and  tbe  guldaiiise  of  our  consti- 
tution. I 

Tbe  CommimlBts  are  i.t  work  debasing, 
enslaving,  destroying  all  \^e  ideals  and  ob- 
jectivea  of  free  men  ever;  rt^bere.  They  in- 
vented brainwashing,  bulijt;  tbe  BerUn  Wall, 
and  made  Concentration  tamps  show  places 
of  brutality,  perpetrated  mass  murder  and 
raised  ^lying  and  Inflitratlm  to  the  statiu  of 
a  profession.  This  has  be«n  going  on  for 
nearly  60  years,  and  yet  as  recognized  avowed 
enemies  of  freedom  and  out  form  of  govern- 
ment we  have  allowed  ceni  carrying  Com- 
munists dtlzenabip  In  therUjS. 

Treason  against  the  UnlUd  States  consists 
of  levying  war  against  us  ot-  In  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  our  enemy.  THo  American  troops 
are  lighting  In  Vietnam  against  a  regime 
aided  and  supported  by  ooQvnunlstlc  govern- 
ments. Mot  only  are  thes^  governments  en- 
emies of  tbe  United  states  >ut  they  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  world.  !We  tolerate  com- 
munist organizations  in  jtiils  coimtry  and 
many  Americans  who  are  »<>t  actually  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  pak^y  are  sympathiz- 
ers. This  aid  and  oomfoiit  causes  rejoicing 
In  C<»nmunlst  countries  and  encourages  fur- 
ther acta  of  hostility  agal^it  Ms. 

There  are  certain  steps  t  b  at  we  must  take. 
It  is  Imperative  to  reject  ill  avowed  com- 
munists as  citlBens  of  Ame  r  ca.  Tbey  do  not 
pledge  allegiance  to  the  TTt^ted  States.  Tbey 
should  live  in  the  country  iittilch  retain  their 
loyalties.  Congress  must  l^utlaw  tbe  com- 
munist party— must  reject  Uitlzensblp  to  tbe 
Communists.  I  < 

While  our  boys  are  giving  their  lives  fight- 
ing to  keep  South  Vietnam  from  becoming 
Communistic  we  have  10,000  card  carrying 
Communists  in  this  count^  with  10  state  of 
the  mind  Communists  for  every  card  carry- 
ing one  end  you  or  I  nev^r  know  when  we 
might  be  used  as  a  transmllBSlon  belt  In  their 
program.  1  [ 

By  allowing  Communist*  citizenship  In 
America  we  have  destroyed]  the  climate  for  a 
democracy  and  thus  we  flri4  It  necessary  for 
much  central  government !  eontrol. 

When  an  citizens  have]  the  same  goal — 
that  which  Is  g;ood  for  t|iklr  country  over 
and  above  bis  Interests,  thjefi  we  have  a  cli- 
mate for  democracy.  AU  opinions  are  talked 
out  and  ideas  are  compromised  for  tbe  good 
of  the  country.  [ 

But  when  the  CommunUts  citizens  have 
as  their  goal  the  destruction  of  America  we 
have  two  opposite  forces,  one  to  build 
America  the  other  to  destroy.  This  produces 
disaster  and  revolution  ani  jdestroys  the  cli- 
mate for  democratic  action.  We  have  a  dls- 
intregaUon  of  our  ConstltMtlon  and  a  dis- 
regard for  the  laws  of  God  and  Man.  Tbe 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  specifically 
defines  the  giving  of  "aid  [and  comfort"  to 
the  enemy  as  an  act  of  treason.  This  can  be 
and  should  be  punished  ay  explicit  provi- 
sions of  law.  I  [ 

How  was  it  possible  that  one  of  the  world's 
highly  talented  men,  in  a  f^emocratlc  coun- 
try, in  a  position  of  trust  fbd  affluence  and 
caUlng  hUnself  a  liberal,  how  could  he  hand 
himself  over  body  and  sou^  to  the  interna- 
tional   conspiracy    of    Coi^ttnunism?      This 


dot   only   of   the 
assistant,  Alger 


queetlon   could   be   asked 

United   States    presidential 

Hiss,  It  could  be  asked  not « lAly  of  the  Sector 

Editor    of    the    Time    MajaElne   Wblttaker 

Chambers,  but  it  could  be  ai  J  :ed  of  tboiiSands 


of  brilliant  young  men  and  women  through- 
out tbe  World  who  caU  themselves  literals. 
Liberalism,  holding  nothing  as  true,  and  try- 
ing to  remake  the  world  with  science. 
These  men  and  women  baaically  generous, 
were  betrayed  by  liberalism.  Tbe  world  was 
betrayed  by  liberalism  because  it  banded 
millions  over  into  the  bands  of  tbe  Commu- 
nist slave  state. 

Toung  men  and  women  throughout  the 
world  were  being  Indoctrinated  in  material- 
istic unlversltiee  that  there  is  no  God,  that 
religion  Is  a  racket,  and  that  tbe  world  needs 
to  be  remade.  It  waa  then  that  they  heard 
the  words  of  Karl  Marx,  tbe  founder  of  mod- 
em Conununism.  "Workers  of  the  world 
unite,  you  have  nothing  to  lose  but  your 
chains,"  and  being  atheistic  liberals  tbey  ac- 
cept atheistic  Communism.  Such  was  tbe 
history  of  Wblttaker  Chambers — he  was  a 
dedicated  liberal  and  he  became  a  commu- 
nist agent. 

liberalism  fails  not  because  it  wants  to 
make  all  men  free,  but  because  It  thought 
it  could  make  men  free  without  God  and 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man  which  God 
alone  can  underwrite. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Karl  Marx 
said  that  Communism  begins  where  Atheism 
begins  and  Wblttaker  Chambers  did  not  give 
up  his  Communism  imtll  be  gave  up  bis 
atheism.  Chambers  knew  that  Communism 
had  enslaved  millions  of  working  men  in 
concentration  camps,  bad  undermined  tbe 
living  standards  of  whole  nations,  had  de- 
prived one-quarter  of  the  world  of  their 
basic  political  and  religious  rights — but  be 
did  not  give  up  his  communism  and  atheis- 
tic liberalism  until  through  his  experience 
with  bis  new  little  daughter.  He  realised 
she  could  not  be  created  by  a  chance  com- 
ing together  of  atoms  in  nature  but  that 
she  could  have  been  created  only  by  an  im- 
mense  design — Design  presupposed  God  and 
thus  he  said  be  could  no  longer  be  an  atheist 
or  a  communist. 

Communism  fails  because  It  is  based  on 
tbe  lie  that  there  is  no  God. 

It  is  our  Constitution's  protection  of  the 
individual  and  his  opportunities  that  bas 
produced  our  glowing  standard  of  living. 
It  Is  tbe  struggle  for  human  values  which 
bas  been  our  strength.  It  marks  the  essen- 
tial differences  between  freedom  and  slav- 
ery, not  materialism  but  Individualism 
which  is  tbe  opportumty  and  tbe  freedom 
imder  God  for  human  self-fulfillment. 

And  when  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  tbe  Constitution  w«e  drafted,  they 
were  reviewed  and  reshaped  and  adopted  by 
tbe  people,  who  were  the  final  authority. 
They  were  not  shoved  down  people's  throats 
or  brain-washed  into  people's  minds. 

Theee  dociunents  guaranteed  popular 
rights,  not  merely  privileges,  for  the  individ- 
ual to  find  his  own  way.  They  established  a 
climate  for  the  pursmt  of  happiness,  know- 
ing that  it  was  not  happiness  Itself  but  tbe 
pursuit  of  it  that  invigorated  the  soil  in 
which  freedom  oould  grow. 
In  summary  then : 

Never  was  there  a  time  In  history  when  It 
was  so  necessary  for  tbe  God  loving  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  defend  our  Constitution  for 
today  Communists  American  citizens  are 
sabotaging  our  Constitution  and  otu-  hope  of 
freedom. 

The  world  moves  on  rapidly  giving  to  each 
generation  Its  own  sense  of  justice.  The  key 
to  unity,  be  It  economic,  social,  or  political  is 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  individuals 
who  live  In  the  United  States  today. 

We  are  allowing  enemies  of  our  form  of 
government  to  be  citizens  and  to  carry  on 
subversive  activities  to  undermine  our  gov- 
ernment. Tbe  climate  for  democracy  Is 
ruined  when  a  common  goal  for  tbe  weltere 
of  tbe  United  SUtes  does  not  exist  among 
tbe  citizens.  Tbe  Constitution  Is  being  dis- 
integrated when  it  Is  Interpreted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  enemies. 


Since  our  constitution  is  adaptable  for  each 
generation  its  effectiveness  Is  destroyed  by 
our  enemies  from  within. 

Therefore  we  m\ist  not  allow  oommunlsts 
to  l>e  clUsens  of  the  United  States.  We  must 
maintain  a  climate  for  democratic  action 
under  tbe  laws  of  God  if  we  the  people  are 
to  be  guardians  of  freedom. 


ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH  EDITOR 
ROBERT  LASCH'S  PULITZER  PRIZE 
,   EDITORIALS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  respected  editorial  pages  in 
the  Nation  Is  edited  by  Mr.  Robert  Lasch 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Mr. 
Lasch  has  recently  won  the  Pulltser  Prize 
for  distinguished  editorial  writing.  His 
profound  editorials  on  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy and  especially  the  Vietnam  crisis 
have  attracted  nationwide  attention. 
The  Pulitzer  Prize  Judges  cited  three 
editorials  in  particular  by  Mr.  Lasch 
which  appeared  in  the  Post-Dl^atch  on 
January  17. 1965,  November  26, 1965,  and 
December  19.  1965.  The  first  two  edi- 
torials dealt  with  the  U.S.  involvement 
Ui  Vietnam  and  the  third  one  centered 
on  United  States-China  relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  editorials  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  f" 
as  follows:  * 

[From  tbe  St.  Louis  (Mo.)   Poat-DUpatcb, 

May  S,  1966] 

Thx  Cowtainicxnt  or  Idkas 

(NoTx. — Tbe  three  leading  editorials  on  this 
page  were  cited  by  the  Advisory  Board  on  the 
Pulitcer  Prizes,  Columbia  University,  in 
awarding  the  Pullteer  Prize  for  distinguished 
editorial  writing  in  1966  to  Robert  Lasch. 
Editor  of  the  Bdltorlal  Page  of  tbe  Post- 
Dispatch.) 

Coming  events  in  South  ^et  Nam  promise 
for  many  Americans  a  profound  psychological 
shock,  which  a  foreslgbted  Administration 
would  be  preparing  to  offset.  When  the  day 
comes  for  American  forces  to  leave  Viet  Nam 
after  10  years  of  vain  effort  to  build  an  antl- 
Communlst  bastion  tbwe,  not  only  will  our 
xui.tlonal  pride  be  hurt,  but  some  basic  as- 
sinnptlons  of  our  postwar  foreign  policy  will 
be  called  Into  queatlon.  As  fresh  thinking  Is 
always  more  painful  than  mouthing  shibbo- 
leths, this  Is  going  to  cause  a  certain  degree 
of  anguish. 

Unpleasant  as  It  may  be,  tbe  time  for  re- 
appraisal has  come,  and  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans should  resolve  to  be  realistic  about  It. 
The  first  step  is  to  cast  off  the  illusion  of 
omnipotence,  under  the  spell  of  which  many 
of  us  have  for  years  assumed  that  our  mis- 
sion In  tbe  world  is  to  contain,  roU  back, 
destroy  or  otherwise  combat  Communism. 

After  World  War  n,  the  Soviet  Union 
sought  to  expand  Its  national  power  wherever 
possible.  The  United  States,  as  the  leader  of 
tbe  free  world,  was  thoroughly  justified  In  un- 
dertaking to  contain  that  thrtist,  and  It  was 
contained.  Only  where  the  Red  Army  stood 
on  land  taken  from  tbe  Nasls — which  Is  to 
say,  only  In  Eastern  Europe — ^were  tbe  Rus- 
sians able  to  impoee  their  national  will  on 
other  peoples;  and  the  passage  of  time  has 
indicated  that  even  there,  subjugation  is 
most  likely  temporary.  National  identities 
have  siu-vived  and  are  persistently  asaerting 
themselves.  There  could  be  no  better  evi- 
dence that  the  Communists  are  not  going  to 
rule  the  world,  and  neither  are  we.  Aspira- 
tions for  Independence.  self-reqMct  and  aelf- 
government  are  too  unlveraal  and  too  power- 
ful to  be  subdued  by  any  Ideology. 
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la  the  HM»ntlmi»,  lioweT«r,  Amarlcan  policy 
iaenatHnfftj  has  tondMl  to  confuse  the  oon- 
talmnent  of  RuhUo  (and  later  Cblneee)  na- 
tional power  with  the  containment  of  Com- 
mTinlam.  We  undertook  to  apply  the  meth- 
ods appropriate  to  a  national  power  struggle — 
the  methods  of  diplomatic  maneuver,  armed 
confrontation  and  In  some  cases  war  Itself — 
m  a  realm  where  they  are  tbtaUy  Ineffective 
Communism  as  an  Idea  cannot  be  contained 
by  such  methods,  but  only  by  a  better  Idea. 

It  Is  not  the  American  function  to  combat 
revolution  everywhere — to  stand  as  the  uni- 
versal, all-embracing  guardian  of  the  ttattu 
quo.  This  Is  an  odd  role,  by  the  way,  to  be 
thrust  upon  a  nation  that  was  Itself  bom  of 
revolution  less  than  two  centuries  ago.  More 
Important.  It  U  a  role  that  lies  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  any  nation.  Change  Is  the  law 
U  life.  Social  change  will  sometimes  take 
revolutionary  forms  In  some  countries,  no 
matter  what  the  United  States  or  any  other 
nation  thinks  about  It.  A  wise  foreign  policy 
begins  with  recognition  of  this  fact. 

American  foreign  policy  Is  In  deep  trouble 
In  Africa.  In  Asia,  In  Latin  America  precisely 
because  we  have  let  ourselves  be  pushed  Into 
a  counter-revolutionary  posture.  Wherever 
oppressed  masses  struggle  toward  a  better 
life  millions  of  persons  look  upon  the  United 
States  as  their  natural  enemy,  which  means 
that  they  Inevitably  look  elsewhere  for 
friends. 

Ours  la  not  a  revolutionary  society,  and 
we  should  not  try  to  behave  as  U  It  were. 
But  we  can  behave  like  a  mature  nation 
which  knows  that  It  has  no  right  and  no 
power  to  decide  for  the  people  of  Cuba,  Viet 
Nam  or  central  Africa  what  form  of  revolu- 
tion they  should  have.  We  can  behave  like  a 
nation  which  Is  prepared  to  accept  change, 
even  In  forms  impalatable  to  It,  and  is  ready 
to  work  with  peoples  of  any  political  faith 
for  a  peaceful  world  of  diversity. 

It  Is  often  said  that  we  must  hang  on  In 
Viet  Nam,  even  to  the  point  of  an  eecalated 
war,  because  the  effecu  of  defeat  there  wotild 
be  so  damaging  elsewhere  In  Asia  and  Africa. 

Unfortiuately  It  U  true  that  U  we  got 
thrown  out  of  Viet  Nam,  millions  ot  people 
would  be  delighted.  That  U  one  reason  why 
our  Oovammant  would  be  wise  to  encourage 
a  political  settlement  through  negotlaUon 
before  we  are  thrown  out — unless  It  Is  al- 
ready  too  late.  Whatever  happens  In  Saigon, 
however,  the  American  cause  will  not  be  dam- 
aged thereby  half  so  much  as  It  Is  already 
being  damaged  by  the  growing  conviction 
that  our  power  and  Influence  are  dedicated 
to  the  suppression  of  social  revoluUon  and 
political  change  who-ever  they  occur. 

We  ahaU  Improve  our  position  with  the 
devel^lng  nations  and  the  world  at  large  not 
by  provlag  that  we  can  wage  endlees  war  In 
Viet  Nam.  but  by  showing,  through  actual 
ooDduot.  that  the  CIA  is  not  enfranchised  to 
swagger  around  the  world  setting  up  govern- 
ments and  knocking  them  down;  that  we  do 
not  undertake  to  dlcUte  the  form  and  pace 
of  poUtlcal  change  anywhere;  that  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  revolutions  even  when  we 
do  not  approve  of  them;  and  that  we  have 
enough  faith  In  the  Ideas  of  freedom  to  en- 
trust to  them,  rather  than  to  arms,  the  task 
of  containing  the  Ideas  of  Communism. 

Jakvabt  17. 19M. 

A  QoaenoN  or  Ansa  or  Vixr  Nam 
It  Is  now  four  months  since  President 
Johnson  announced  to  the  country  a  great 
bulldnp  of  ground  troops  in  Viet  Nam. 

Major  engagements  have  been  fought,  vast 
tonnagee  of  bombs  dropped,  thousands  of 
enemy  casualtiea  reported,  yet,  we  are  told 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet  Nameee  are 
more  numerooa  than  ever.  Inevitably,  prcs- 
surels  mounting  for  even  more  American 
troops  and  even  more  bombe;  the  military 
ftnd  Ita  olaque  are  straining  at  the  leash  to 
attack  Hanoi  itself. 
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Before  yet  one  more  fatal  step  is  taken,  a 
review  of  the  national  objectives  would  be 
In  order.  In  July  the  President  defined  the 
military  objective  as  a  limited  one:  "to  con- 
vince the  Communists  that  we  cannot  be 
defeated  by  force  of  arms."  How  long  does 
it  take  to  esUbllsh  that  poatulate?  We 
would  say  that  If  It  has  not  been  established 
by  now  then  another  stage  of  escalation  will 
not  do  It.  The  Viet  Cong's  monsoon  offensive 
has  been  stopped  and  some  limited  gains  re- 
ported from  Saigon.  A  fiuther  expansion  of 
the. war  can  be  justified  only  by  abandoning 
the  stated  objective  and  adopting  another. 
If  that  la  going  to  be  done,  the  President  has 
a  solemn  duty  to  tell  the  people  why. 

In  July  the  President  declared  oiu:  second 
objective  to  be  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
confilct;  we  stood  ready,  he  said,  "to  begin 
unconditional  dlscxisslons  with  any  govern- 
ment at  any  place  at  any  time."  But  as  our 
military  position  has  strengthened,  the  out- 
llnee  of  the  settlement  we  would  be  willing 
to  accept  have  hardened  to  the  point  where 
there  U  UtUe  vUible  incentive  for  the  ad- 
versary to  negotiate.  Washington  policy 
makers  now  Insist  that  a  settlement  mtist 
bar  any  political  status  or  territorial  base  for 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  which  means 
simply  that  the  Viet  Cong  must  accept  total 
defeat  and  melt  away. 

Under  these  conditions  It  is  surely  no 
mystery  that  the  Conununlsts  show  little 
preeent  disposition  to  "come  to  the  table." 

President  Johnson  in  July  spyoke  vaguely 
of  a  settlement  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  1964  Geneva  agreements,  which  were 
based  upon  the  concept  of  a  mlUtarlly  neu- 
tral Southeast  Asia  alUed  to  neither  the 
Communists  nor  the  West.  But  at  other 
times  he  seems  to^be  pursuing  a  qiiite  differ- 
ent objective — the  unilateral  establishment 
of  a  puppet  state  of  South  Viet  Nam  under 
American  military  protection  if  not  outright 
occupation. 

The  lUkture  of  the  long-term  American 
objecUve  In  Viet  Nam  thus  Is  the  key  to 
peace  or  war.  If  it  Is  to  set  up  a  neutral 
buffer  Bone  in  Southeast  Asia — which  In  our 
opinion  would  best  serve  the  national  in- 
terest, Improve  our  relations  with  the  ex- 
colonial  world,  comply  with  International 
agreements  and  offer  the  best  barrier  to 
Chineee  national  expansion — ^then  a  peace- 
ful solution  should  be  possible.  If  the  ob- 
jective U.  instead,  to  malntoln  a  miutary 
base  on  the  mainland  of  Southeast  Asia,  to 
set  up  a  forward  poslUon  Intended  to  con- 
tain China  not  through  the  forces  of  In- 
digenous naUonallsm  but  by  our  own  miU- 
tary  power,  then  we  are  not  likely  to  gi^ln 
our  ends  by  negotiation. 

The  attempt  to  gain  them  by  force,  fur- 
thermore, means  a  commitment  to  years  of 
srmsd  struggle,  with  the  outcome  in  doubt 
even  if  a  major  war  with  China  or  Russia  Is 
avoided.  It  means  aoceptanoe  ot  a  neo- 
coloiUal  status  that  wlU  damage  the  Ameri- 
can cause  everywhere  in  the  underdevel<q>ed 
world.  It  means  continued  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  the  continued  sub- 
stitution of  our  own  natloua  wlU  for  the 
rule  of  law. 

President  Johnson  owes  It  to  the  coimtry 
to  ponder  very  deeply  before  sliding  further 
into  this  morass.  The  aasxmnptlon  that 
nothing  can  be  done  except  what  has  been 
done  is  nonsense.  Once  the  basic  decision 
were  made  that  a  policy  of  deepening  mili- 
tary commitment  does  not  serve  our  best 
interests  then  a  doaen  ways  of  advancing 
ths  Presldsnt's  sUted  desire  for  a  pesosful 
solution  would  open  up. 

TO  mention  only  one  way,  the  United  Na- 
tions could  unquestionably  play  an  acUve 
role  in  advancing  a  peaceful  solution  U  ths 
United  SUtes  objecttve  were  one  which  other 
nations  could  suntort  in  compliance  with 
their  treaty  obligations.  THe  President  has 
called  on  members  of  ths  UN  snd  the  Sec- 


retary General  to  help  arrange  peace,  but 
he  has  never  done  what  the  Charter  plainly 
obligates  him  to  do-^>ennlt  the  whole  issue 
to  come  before  the  Security  Council.  If  he 
is  willing  to  talk  peace  "with  any  govern- 
ment any  place,"  why  not  with  the  members 
of  the  Security  Council  at  UN  headquartets: 

The  Charter  says:  "All  member$  shall  re- 
frain in  their  international  relationt  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force."  It  says  "The  Se- 
curity Council  shaU  determine  the  existence 
of  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the 
peace,  or  act  of  aggression,  and  shall  make 
recommendations  or  shall  decide  what  meas- 
ures shall  be  taken  ...  to  maintain  or  re- 
store international  peace  and  security."  It 
says  "No  enforcement  action  shall  be  taken 
under  regional  arrangements  or  by  regional 
agencies  uHthout  the  authorisation  of  the 
.  Security  Council." 

When  Britain  and  France  undertook  armed 
Intervention  In  the  Arab-Israeli  confilct,  the 
United  States  insisted  that  they  give  way  to 
the  UN.  President  Elsenhower  stated:  "The 
United  Nations  is  alone  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  securing  the  peace."  When 
India  and  Pakistan  went  to  war  over  Kash- 
mir, President  Johnson  insisted  upon  inter- 
vention by  the  UN.  How  can  there  be  one 
rule  for  other  nations,  and  a  different  one 
for  the  United  States? 

The  question  is  oiir  alma  in  Viet  Nam.  If 
our  alms  were  In  harmony  with  the  UN  Char- 
ter and  the  1964  Geneva  pacts,  the  UN  could 
act.  and  its  first  act  undoubtedly  would  be 
to  call  for  a  cease-fire. 

NovncBn    36.    10«6. 

All  Ovn  Again  With  China? 

Having  gone  through  a  20-year  cold  war 
and  arms  race  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  great 
cost  and  danger,  must  the  United  States  now 
face  an  equally  irrational  cold  war  and  arms 
race  with  Communist  China?  Secretaries 
Busk  and  McNamara  sounded  as  if  they 
tiiought  so  when.  In  Paris  recently,  they  \m- 
dertook  to  scare  the  NATO  powers  with  vi- 
sions of  a  (some  day)  nuclear-armed  China 
embarked  on  a  course  of  world  conquest. 

The  fright  treatment  will  not  work,  we 
think.  In  Europe.  The  important  question 
Is  whether  it  wlU  work  in  the  United  States. 
Sober  refiectlon  on  the  history  of  the  cold 
war  to  date  ought  to  convince  Americans 
that  it  would  be  greatly  to  our  advantage  If 
we  avoided  making  with  China  the  same  mis- 
takes we  made  with  Russia. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  cold  war  bad 
its  origins  in  the  long  effort  of  the  United 
States  and  other  powers,  beginning  in  1916- 
19,  to  throttle  or  Isolate  Soviet  Russia. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I  the  United 
States.  Britain.  France  and  Poland  sent 
troops  into  Russia  on  a  mission  that  could 
only  be  interpreted,  inside  RuasU.  as  an  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  Communist  revcdu- 
tlon.  When  armed  intervention  faUed,  the 
United  States  for  16  years  refused  to  recog- 
nise Red  RussU,  treating  the  new  regime  u 
an  outcast  from  the  world  community  and 
declining  to  enter  into  meaningful  diplo- 
matic or  economic  relations  with  it.  (Inter- 
esting note:  For  just  16  years  now  we  have 
been  decUnlng  to  recognise  Commimlst 
China,  treating  that  government  as  an  out- 
east  from  the  world  community  and  declin- 
ing to  enter  into  meaningful  diplomatic  or 
eoon<xnic  relations  with  it.) 

The  Russians,  of  course,  never  forgot  the 
Western  World's  hostility  to  their  revolu- 
tion. They  were  further  embittered  when 
the  Weet  at  Munich  ascrifioed  Csechoslo- 
▼akU  to  Hitler,  in  ths  hope  of  directing  Nasi 
aggression  against  Russia  to  save  itseU.  Hit- 
ler wound  up  fighting  both  the  West  and 
Russia,  and  their  wartime  alllanoe  gave  birth 
to  hopes  of  a  new  era  of  cooperation. 

It  was  not  to  be.  Almost  overnight.  Presi- 
dent Truman  reversed  ths  Roosevelt  policy 
and  set  out  to  "ooatatn"  Communism  by  in- 
terposing American  influence  and  military 
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power  In  Eastern  Europe,  the  Balkans  and 
the  Middle  Kst.    Thei  l  as  now  with  China, 


the  aasnmptlon  was 
on  world  conquest.    Y' 
on.  It  has  beccnne  cl 
bordeiB  while  she  ra;.. 
society.    In  general,  R 
it  is  now  also  dear 
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national  identity  of 
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at  Russia  was  bsnt 
was  protecting  her 
developed  her  own 
la  Buoeeeded.  And 
the  strongest  bar 


neighboring    states 
'Mmlst  govemmsnts. 
peaceful  reU- 


ily  acted  In  behalf 
er  than  of  Maxxlat 

be  acc<»nmodated. 


tlons  with  both  East  aijd  West. 

One  frequently  hea  rT  that "  the  United 
States  Is  doing  in  Vletl  Kam  what  it  did  in 
Greece  under  the  Truman  Doctrine— bulld- 
*°^  ^J?*^  °'  ■'™**  !?♦*«■  against  a  Oom- 
munlst  tlds  rolling  oo  itowaid  world  con- 
quest;  and  it  is  aasnmi^  that  our  stand  in 
Greece  triumphed.  Th  J  truth  U  we  might 
be  engaged  there  yet  ha^  not  Tito  cloeedthe 
Communist  supply  roUtts  after  falling  out 
with  Stalin.  In  othejJ  words,  whattaved 
Greece  was  not  prlmarHy  our  military  and 
ewnonilc  power  but  the  indigenous  nation- 
alism of  Communist  TukbsIavU. 

The  one  great  lesson  W  the  cold  war  with 
Russia  Is  that  naUonaJ  Interests,  and  not 
Commimlst  Ideology,  are  controlling  on  both 
f^SL  ^«  «"««1«"«,  Uke  the  Chinese,  have 
talked  a  lot  about  their  3«volutlon  some  day 

points  they  have  invar' 
of  Russian  interests  ra 
dogma. 

National  interests  „_  „  -«.«„««„«« 
irtien  the  WlU  to  reconcile  them  exlsta  a^ 
boUi  sides.  By  and  largiBL  the  United  States 
and  BUMU  have  leamedT^ter  30  years  «S^ 
war  that  their  conflicts  ibjust  be  reconcUed— 
that  in  the  nuclear  age  neither  can  under- 
J^  *^  Geological  war  against  the  other. 
Only  the  Viet  Nam  Issue  stands  In  the  way  of 
a  steady  improvement  In  relations  that 
wouw^  in   effect,   end  i|e  cold  war  with 

Can  we  not  apply  thesl  ilessons  of  the  past 
to  our  future  with  C^?  Must  we  go 
through  anoUier  perlodW  Ideological  con- 
flict in  which  vast  portltos  of  our  national 
energies  are  devoted  to  niUltary  power  at  the 
^Me  of  our  social  and  cultural  develop. 

mmL^"!if*^  possess,  sffmy  times  over,  the 
^^'h'?*"  ^"«nr  [tp  defend  ourselves 
and  to  deter  overt  agg^       ' 
wo\ild  be  a  national  tr-, 
we  embarked  on  a  new  n 
a  series  of  peripheral 

tain"  Chineee  Commi ^ 

clement  Ideas  cannot  liai'  so'  contained. 
Bevtrtutions  cannot  be  permanenUy  sud- 
Pressed  With  guns.  Not  jsll  revolutions  ue 
•««tast  our  national  Inttftst.     We  cannot 

our  purpoees  by  ti-ylng.  tThe  way  to  meet 
Communist  boasts  of  coming  world  revolu- 
«on  U  not  to  beUeve  theit  but  to  help  free 
peoples  create  Uie  conSJlons  that  ^ke 
Communism  impossible  Ti 

iJ^a  te  ^-*"/'  learned  lat  gr«it  cost  and 
n^ard  to  live  at  peace  with  Russia,  we  shall 

Mpt  Red  China's  existence,  to  respect  her  le- 
giumate  InteresU,  to  meet  her  chaUenge  by 
w^uld  "?!*?;:  "**''  mUltarv  containment  i? 
Loul^K*^*  P*^  °'  *^»°»  to  m*ke  this 
ao^**^  ^'"*'  "»"»"  ^aTafter  anotSw 
20  years  of  cold  war  and  ams  race.   Mankind 


Ion  anywhere.  It 
ly  If,  nevertheless. 
tear  arms  race  and 
designed  to  "oon- 
by  miutary  enclr- 


nulnUln  our  posiUoo  In  that  troubled 
ooun«y,  we  And  ouzielveB  calling  upcn 
we  dte  stateancn  of  our  Nation  for 
teet  views  on  the  TJS.  Involvement  to 
Vietnam. 

None  of  these  Is  man  able  or  proven 
than  Ferdinand  Eberstadt.  A  man  ^rtio 
served  his  country  well  during  the  dark 
daw  ot  World  War  n  and  the  postwar 
period,  Mr.  Eberstadt  was  recently  asked 
Ws  opintoa  of  the  American  poStion  to 
Vietnam  by  the  New  York  economist  and 
columnist.  EHot  Janeway. 

Mr  Eberstadt's  comments  are  frank 
and  to  the  point,  and  offer  two  alter- 
native courses  of  action  the  United  States 
can  take  In  Vietnam.  I  think  his  views 
are  weU  wwth  the  consideration  of  the 
^f^*®-  J^ensfore,  I  ask  unanimous 
TOns^t  th^Mr.  Janeways  interview  of 
«nnnand  Eberstadt  may  be  printed  In 

Uie  RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R^«i 
as  follows:  — ~v™«/, 

IFrom  the  Chicago  (Bl.)  Tribune,  Apr.  21 

Ponrr   or   VHw-Jaiwwat    ExAifD«s    Two 

S'ncxs  To  Tax  nr  Vixtnak 

(By  BUot  Janeway) 

Nkw  Tosk,  April  81.— <31early.  American 

opinion  cant  remake  the  map  of  AsUln  Ito 

own    image.    Recent    Washington    dogiu 

about  Asia  is  at  a  dlscountTptagmatic^ 

Jffoachee   are   at   a  premium.    Aooordlngly, 

tWs  column  consulted  one  of  AmericalTeldi 

statesmen,   financier   Ferdinand   Eberstadt 

It  was  he  who  fathered  World  War  n'e  deflnil 

jabor^  with  the  late  great  James  Iteestal 
in  modernizing  our  defense  i4>paratus:  and 
who  chaired  the  Hoover  commission  task 
fOTce  on  national  security.  ^^ 

Eberstadt  began  by  reading  from  this  earlv 
cold  war  r,»port:  "Victory  by  bankruptcy  mav 
t*  the  MachUveman  aim' of  tiie  iSLX 
Whether  ot  not  any  such  deliberate  cam- 
pal^can  be  attributed  to  Moeoow.  it  la  ab- 
solutely  dear  that  the  United  States  faoes 
^^  Z  ^fT?^^  ''^^^  °o  ««>den  relaxa. 
tton  ^tension,  but  a  continuation  of  recur- 
rent crisee.  If  tills  be  so,  the  fiscal  daS^ 
of  tomorrow  are  clearly  visible  "  ~^'" 

Jaiwwat.  Has  the  crisis  in  Viet  Nam  In- 
^ived  us  in  an  exercise  in  fiscal  brlnkman- 

Ebostadt.  Definitely— and  it's  beginning 
to  get  ahead  of  us.  When  you  use  money 
for  productive  purposes,  you  don't  get  in- 
flation.  Tou  get  Inflation  when  y5u  use 
money  improductlvely— as  in  war  -nxen 
everybody's  costs  go  up  and  real  earnings  and 
savings  go  down.  "        " 

JANgwAT.  Can  emergency  taxes  and  oon- 
troia  hold  the  line?  ^^ 
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oonunlttsd  ourselves  not  to  tbisaisa  ths  hi* 
fellows  on  the  other  side.  wSfSSiWthS 
negottater  Our  poUcy  isexhamttng^^ 
''■ouroea.    THe  «>ther  Ids  has  SSST^ 

Sf^iSJ?'^'^**'  Its  pton  or  ws  woSdnt 
be  talking  about  inflation  today. 

WHAT^i  om  sncxT 
Jakiwat.  Before  you  can  get  a  mule  to  do 
wnat  yon  say,  you  must  first  catch  his  at- 
tention wltii  a  stick.    What's  our  stick? 

bssOTADT.  We  have  two.  The  first  is  Gen. 
James  M.  Gavin's  enoUve  idea.  We  dig  in  to 
our  readily  defensible  positions  on  the  main- 
land: let  the  present  poUtleal  fuss  setUe 
down;  and  sit  In  what  the  late  Smsetarv 
John  Foster  Dulles  used  to  speak  of  as  "a 
situation  of  strength."  BncUvos  would  free 
us  fnra  the  charge  of  being  white  tanpertal- 
tats.  We  could  use  waiting  time,  as^mator 
Ric^SD  RoasBLL  (D..  Oa.)  says,  to  make  an 
agonizing  reappraisal  of  ths  diffezenoe  be- 
tween "face"  and  our  own  national  interest. 
The  basic  objective  of  our  national  iatetsst  Is 
the  B«;urity  of  our  people— not  a  world-wide 
«usade  for  democracy  in  bebaU  of  nonbe- 
Uevers. 

Janbwat.  You  suggested  another  stick. 

Emmtaot.  It's  riskier  than  the  enclave 
idea,  but  less  risky  than  what  we're  dolne 
now  and  it's  waiting  for  us  in  Formosa 
Chiang  Kai-shek  U  certainly  no  worse  than 
tnoae  feuows  we  have  on  our  hands  in  Viet 
Nam.  Ever  since  he  lost  China,  we  have  been 
giving  him  our  best  and  most  advanosd  flcht- 
ing  equipment.  We  have  crffsred  to  amToth- 
er  alUes  who  shun  us.  We  hsvs  alreadv 
armed  this  satelUte.  Member,  of  OonBMi 
Of  both  parties  and  all  points  of  Iriew 
have  been  voting  bllUons  for  Formosa- 
t«t8    find    out   If   this    U    a    sateUlte    we 

to  cut  Formoea  out  of  the  budget  tH«» 
money  for  tiie  youngstets*  hot  school 
lunches  or  for  hospitals.  If  there  U  «y 
dl«ffcc«on  on  the  mainland,  one  way  to 
find  out  might  be  to  bring  a  study  group  iom 
the  Formoea  war  staff  over  to  Saigon  to 
study  the  situation."  That's  all  the  bhie- 
print  they  wUl  need  in  Hand,  Peking,  and 
Moscow  to  show  them  we  mean  budnees 
fl£fw??^  **»•  «<**  of  What  we  have  to 
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suicide. 
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CAN   TAXIS   HKLPr 

a  society  puts  a  stop  to  unproductive  ex- 
penditures, the  inflationary  fever  cures  Itself 

Janxwat.  WUl  tht,  fiscal  score  be  toted  up 
by  the  way  we  play  the  game  in  Viet  Nam? 

Ebebotadt.  I'm  just  a  stuffed  shirt  Wall 
street  RepubUcan.  and  L.  B.  j.  u  a  master 

£^  hf^rJJT'f'  ^fl'L't'^t-  But  I  hate  to 
see  him  toy  to  cUmb  up  the  side  of  a  fog 
bank.  That's  what  we've  been  doing  out 
«a«»--imd  virith  no  social  structure  to  grasp 
onto.  T^e  way  things  are  now.  if  we  should 
ri^:«*Kif!*  ■"  ^^^  imperlallsta:  whUe  If 
we  are  beaten,  we  are  just  plain  punks 

thi^S^"-  ^°^  ""^  ^*  '^^  ^'^  ^y  <«t  Of 

nJ^^i^-,?"  °^"  "^«  otl^w  bellow  sit 

has  something  to  lose  if  he  doesn't     Now 
tiie  enemy  has  nothing  to  lo2!^VVe  ha7; 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Mis- 
Msslppl  shooting  of  James  Meredith 
Showed  the  need  for  stronger  FMeral 
legtehiUon  to  protect  people  exercising 
their  constitutional  rights. 

I  have  been  advocating  such  l^lsla- 
tion  since  April  1.  1964  when  I  Intro- 
duced a  biU  to  make  It  a  Federal  offense 
to  murder  a  person  exercising  his  civil 
rights. 

Since  then  a  number  of  similar  Wlls 
have  been  Introduced.  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor  of  a  bUl  by  Senator  Douglas  which 
would  broaden  Federal  offenses  In  the 
area  of  civil  rights.  Under  this  bill  for 
instance,  the  killer  of  a  clvU  rights  work- 
«^^  could  be  charged  In  Federal  court 
with  the  crime  of  murder,  rather  than 
merely  with  depriving  someone  of  his 
constitutional  rights. 

I  am  also  cosponsorlng  the  adminis- 
tration's (Hnnlbus  civil  rights  Wll,  one 
section  of  which  would  make  racial  vio- 
lence an  explicit  Federal  crime. 

*».^^®  '^^^  granted  Americans  by 
the  XJ3.  CcHistitution,  and  all  the  8u- 
PTMue  Court  decisions  carefully  defln- 
ln«  Md  ^oteeting  tiiese  rights,  can  be 
nullified  by  would-be  assassins  such  as 
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the  one  who  tunned  doim  Judm  If  ere- 
dlth.  This  kind  of  tenror  nuDtfles  the 
richtf  of  every  AmertcMi  dtlnn. 

The  UJ9.  Congress  cannot  aOow  this 
toeoQtlnue. 

The  fundamental  American  rights 
granted  by  the  Constitution  must  be 
backed  up  by  Federal  law.  There  have 
been  a  great  number  of  tragedies  over 
the  years  to  demonstrate  the  need  for 
Federal  Uiglslation  protecting  those  who 
merely  sedc  to  exercise  their  American 
rights.  The  Meredith  case  Is  the  latest 
example.  I  hope  It  shocks  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  the  Congress  sufficiently 
to  enable  us  to  pass  this  long  overdue 
leglslatloa. 

VISTA  yrOLVHTEERB 

Ifr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  Uke  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
letter  a  member  <rf  my  staff  received  from 
two  VLSTA  voluntMrs  serving  in  the 
small,  remote  Eskimo  village  of  Kwlgll- 
llng^,  Alaska. 

VISTA  volunteers  in  Alaska  are  called 
upon  to  perf  onn  their  duties  under  dr- 
cumstanees  few  of  them  could  have  vis- 
ualised before  their  service  began.  They 
^are  performing  them  welL  Indeed,  their 
fame  preceded  them  for  before  the  pro- 
gram was  enacted,  the  native  people  of 
Alaska  had  reouested  volunteers.  Alaska 
native  people  had  followed  the  progress 
of  the  Peace  Cortm  closely  and  when  a 
similar  organisation  was  proposed  to 
serve  with  the  country,  they  were  arncmg 
the  first  to  endorse  it. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  received  let- 
ters from  volxmteers  in  various  Alaska 
villages.  I  have  been  Impressed  with  all 
of  them  for  each  dononstrated  a  concern 
for  and  an  understanding  of  the  needs 
and  asplratliuis  of  the  native  people. 

Miss  Judy  Anderson  and  Miss  Chattye 
Cornelius  were  assigned  to  the  village 
of  KwlgUllngok,  located  on  the  barren 
tundra  of  the  delta  formed  between  the 
KiiskOkwlm  and  Yukon  Rivers.  Their 
description  of  what  life  offers  them  in  the 
village  should  be  encouraging  to  all  of  us 
for  it  demonstrates  that  VISTA  has 
chosen  its  volunteers  wisely  and  that  we 
were  right  in  enacting  the  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordoed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 

Mat  15,  ISSS. 

D**s  Uam  NouAu:  WeU,  bar*  It  Is  Sunday 
night  In  KwlgUllngok.  We're  sltttng  ben  In 
our  "Uvlng  roem"  writing  by  eandlellgbt,  eat- 
ing Smdlab  coffee  bread  sent  from  borne  and 
drinking  ooffee.  Tble  weekend's  been  a  good 
one.  we'T*  gotten  a  lot  aocompUsbed  and  It's 
]ust  BOW  that  we're  lotten  a  obanoe  to  alt 
down  and  write  a  few  letters. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  having  re- 
Idlsd  to  our  letter  as  quickly  as  you  did.  Tou 
can  be  assured  that  we  are  encouraging  our 
peopi*  to  oontlnue  their  planning  on  the 
proposed  more.  The  pecqtle  know  that  Sen- 
ator BantLRT  wlU  do  his  best  for  them  and 
your  letter  fOrtUled  their  oonrlcttons. 

As  for  Ufe  In  the  village  spring  has  cer- 
tainly brooght  Kwlg  out  of  Its  winter's  hlbsr- 
natlon.  We  ean  ase  every  day  the  men  oom- 
Ing  back  tnm  the  ooean  with  thetr  sleds 
loeded  wtth  seal  and  walrus.  The  women 
then  are  busy  prepartag  tbe  seal,  stretching 
•od  drying  the  skin  which  is  to  be  sold  or 
sewn  sad  then  blown  up  to  be  used  as  con- 


tainers for  ssal  oil  (whloh  are  erentuaUy  put 
In  tbe  groand  to  be  stared  (or  winter's  use). 

Aside  from  our  normal  work  In  tbe  vlllags 
w»  have  our  Interesting  stde-Unas  too:  one 
of  our  nel^bors  is  going  to  show  us,  on 
Tuseday  artamom.  how  to  use  the  "ootoo"  to 
■kin  seal  </.  In  return,  well  show  her  bow  to 
make  the  eheeee  souffle  she  saw  us  making 
the  other  dayll  (Tou  should  have  seen  ber 
face  when  It  came  out  of  the  oven — ^you 
should  have  seen  ours  too — dldnt  think  It 
would  turn  out  too  weU  as  It  was  our  flrstt) 

As  for  our  work  day  In  tbe  village  our 
echediUe  has  been  lengthened  as  the  daylight 
now  lasts  untu  lO  pjn..  soon  to  last  even 
longer.  Our  nuraery  school,  9-11,  five  morn- 
ings a  week  is  doing  fine,  now  Including 
three-year-olds  as  well  a«  the  four-  and  flve- 
yaar-olds.  Ssklmo  children  are  cerUlnly  not 
much  dUferent  from  children  In  the  "Lower 
48" — there  are  devils  and  angels  everywhere  I 

In  the  afternoon  our  houee  Is  flooded  with 
Uttle  kids,  some  days  there  being  game 
hours  and  others  being  reading  time  or  story 
hour. 

Ova  Brownlee  and  Jr.  Scouts  are  doing 
fine  and  are  now  all  esetted  about  their  past 
nmunage  sale  (held  last  Saturday) .  We  gave 
them  a  few  taints  about  prldng  but  they  did 
the  m«)orlty  of  the  work— and  were  very 
proud  to  report  that  they  had  earned  SlOt.781 
(We  feel  Uke  proud  mothw  henst)  (And 
we  were  very  pleassd  to  And  a  native  girl 
who  has  now  taken  over  leadership  of  the 
Jr.  Scouts.)  Uke  girls  are  now  getting  ex- 
cited about  the  forthcoming  July  Vourth 
celebration.  Kwlg's  first  parade  and  Memo- 
rial Service  to  the  men  In  Vietnam. 

So,  this  summer  certainly  holds  a  lot  in 
store  for  us  including  egg  bunting,  berry 
picking  and  our  town  council  president  is 
even  loaning  mm  his  kayak  so  we  can  practice 
paddling  on  the  lakel 

Don't  know  whether  we  told  you  or  not 
but  we  had  a  red  fox  as  a  pet  till  it  got 
away — but  now  have  aiK>ther  pet — this  time 
caught  by  a  villager  at  the  ocean:  a  pet 
baby  seal  I  Thought  we'd  be  able  to  cuddle 
It  but  It  snaps  like  a  dog  and  wont  let  us 
within  five  feet  of  it!  So,  we  now  have  a 
"guest"  on  our  porch  I 

WeU,  Miss  Nordale,  we're  running  out  of 
space  and  the  candles  are  flickering  so  as  we 
have  a  busy  day  tomorrow  (nuraery  seho<d. 
Brownies  tutoring)  we  had  better  sign  off 
now.  Our  regards  to  Senator  Baxtlsxt. 
Love. 

JoDT  and  CBATrrx. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


TO  PERMIT  THE  PLANTINO  OF  AL- 
TERNATE CROPS— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  eonslder- 
atloQ  of  the  conference  npmt  on  KH. 
1S151. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  conference  report 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Lkublatzvs  Clrk.  Report  of  the 
committee  ot  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amending  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  Jl. 
15151)  to  permit  the  pUn^ng  of  alter- 
nate crops  and  acreage  which  is  im- 
planted because  of  a  natural  disaster. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


TBMPORABT  SUSPENSION  OF  DUT7 
ON  CERTAIN  FORMS  OF  COPPER 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  Preeldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  ocmsent  that  the'Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Cal^dar 
No.  1186,  House  bin  12676.  I  understand 
that  this  bill  has  been  cleared  by  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wlU  be  stated  by  titie  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Lboislativi  Cuuc  A  bill  CBLR 
12676)  to  amend  the  tariff  schedules  of 
the  united  States  to  provide  that  certain 
forms  of  copper  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

The  PRESmma  officer,  is  there 
objection  to  the  present  considerati<»  of 
the  bill? 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcoso  an  excerpt  tram  the  report 
(No.  1220).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objectkm.  the  ocoerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoso. 
as  follows: 

poxpoaa 

HJl.  12678  suspends  temporsrlly,  for  tbe 
period  February  9, 1988.  to  June  80. 1988,  the 
duties  applicable  to  unwrougbt  copper  (ex- 
cept nickel  silver),  eappm  waste,  and  scrap, 
and  copper  articles  Imported  to  be  lued  in 
remanufaoture  by  wwiMwg  Hie  bill  would 
also  suspend  for  the  same  period  the  duUes 
applicable  to  the  copper  content  at  certain 
copper-bearing  ores  and  materials.  The  du- 
ties that  would  be  suspended  by  the  bill 
would  In  each  case  amount  to  1.7  cents  per 
pound  of  pure  copper  which  may  be  com- 
merolaUy  obtained  from  the  Imported  artt- 
cle,  except  that  in  the  oaae  of  nickel  sUver 
waste  and  aerap  the  rate  Is  1.7  cents  per 
pound  at  the  commerdally  recoverable  cop- 
per content  plus  10  percent  ad  valorem. 


Copper  Is  a  metal  that  Is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  Nation's  defense  and  nonde- 
fense  needs.  It  Is  tised  in  the  electrical  in- 
dustry In  the  manufactxire  of  generators, 
motors,  locomottves.  telephone  and  telegraph 
equipment,  Ui^t  and  power  transmission 
lines,  and  numerous  oiher  Items.  It  is  eon- 
stmied  by  the  oopper-base  aUoy  Industry  in 
the  manufacture  of  products  used  in  build- 
ing construction,  prUiclpaUy  plumbing  and 
the  production  of  ammunition,  and  tot  a 
roogng  materlala,  and  in  the  manufacture  ctf 
automobilea  and  trueka,  in  ahlpbuUding,  in 
wide  variety  of  other  purpoeea. 

In  1980  the  United  Statea  consumed  about 
a  million  tons  of  rsflned  copper,  about  00 
percent  of  which  was  domestteaUy  produced. 
Tbe  balance  of  approximately  aoO.OOO  tons 
was  Imported.  ChUe  suppUed  about  100,000 
tons  of  such  ImporU,  while  approximately 
40,000  tons  came  from  Canada  and  80,000 
tons  from  Peru.  Despite  substantial  Incre- 
ments In  recent  years  in  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  copper,  such  output  has  not  been 
suffldent  to  satisfy  Increased  domestic  con- 
sumption requirements. 

In  mldautumn  of  last  year.  It  liecame  in- 
creasingly aiq)arent  that  world  demand  for 
copper  exceeded  world  supply.  The  short 
supply  has  been  reflected  In  preesure  on  cop- 
per prices  both  at  home  and  abroad.  TheU.S. 
producers'  price  for  refined  copper,  which 
untu  March  1984  had  remained  constant  at 
81  cents  a  pound  for  about  3  years,  experi- 
enced three  Inereaaes  la  the  qmmm  of  littie 
more  than  1  year,  fotag  firom  81  to  sa  in 
84  cents  and  then  to  88  eenta  per  pound  In 
May  1985.    After  conaultationa  and  confer- 
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ences  with  representatlvte  of  the  Iiyderal 
Government,  domestic  pfoduceis  have  en- 
deavored, on  a  voluntarj  basis,  to  mmntJ^ip 
the  36-cent-per-pound  Mxxlucers  price  for 
domestic  copper  In  tbe  WB.  market.  Theee 
producers  have  contlnuod  to  mi^jwtftin  tttia 
price  level  to  the  preeent  tune. 

Tbe  prices  for  copper  lOutslde  tbe  United 
States,  however,  have  ranged  In  recent 
months  from  a  TniniTtiiin«  of  42  cents  per 
pound  to  a  maximum  of'  about  00  cents  per 
pound.  The  spot  pricei  of  copper  on  the 
London  Metal  Kxchange  $n  May  S  was  about 
70  cents  per  pound.  On  April  14,  196e,  Chile 
(which  sets  the  price  tat  its  copper  may  be 
sold)  announced  that  the  price  for  Its  copper 
would  be  increased,  effective  July  1,  1066,  to 
62  cents  per  povmd  from  4t]  cents. 

The  administration  tuus  taken  several 
steps  to  prevent  similar  sharp  Increases  in 
the  price  of  copper  In  thfts  country  and  to 
safeguard  U.S.  supplies  lof  copper  for  U.S. 
consumers.  It  (1)  releiaWl  about  200,000 
short  tons  from  the  national  stockpile  In 
November  1066;  (2)  tightened  export  con- 
trols through  its  export  licensing  authority 
on  November  24,  1966.  December  14,  1065.  and 
January  20,  1966;  (3)  requested  the  Commod- 
ity Kxchange  to  increase  margin  requirements 
on  copper  futures  from  10  percent  to  about 
70  percent  in  an  effort  to  curb  speculation; 
(4)  authorised  an  addltlOhal  200,000  tons  of 
copper  to  be  released  ^rom  the  national 
stockpile  during  1966;  (9)  Is  attempting  to 
expand  domestic  outpu^;  through  subsidy 
payments;  and  (6)  has  entered  Into  agree- 
ments with  the  governments  of  copper-pro- 
ducing nations  to  hold  a  tJ^ilted  Nations  con- 
ference in  an  effort  to  raablUze  production 
and  prices.  These  actions  iare  part  of  a  four- 
step  program  announced  llovember  17,  1065, 
to  maximize  the  supply]  |of  copper  in  the 
United  States  to  provide  i  tor  stabilization  of 
the  domestic  market,  a^  to  maintain  a 
nonlnflatlonary  price  lev^  for  coiner.  The 
copper  program,  as  weU  |^  an  arrangement 
with  Chile  to  insure  th^t  the  quantity  of 
copper  it  previously  expotted  to  this  coim- 
try  will  continue  to  be  a\jallable  to  U.S.  con- 
sumers at  the  lower  U.S.  fttlce,  is  described  In 
a  letter  addressed  to  thp  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  MelE«ns  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State.  This  ll*ter  appears  in  the 
appendix  of  this  report. 

H.R.  12676  would  lowM  the  cost  of  im- 
ported copper  to  U.S.  consumers  by  the 
amount  of  the  U.S.  import  duty  and  to  that 
extent  would  help  prevenjta  a  rise  In  the  U.S. 
price  of  copper  during  this  present  shortage. 
However,  so  long  as  the  world  price  for  cop- 
per is  far  higher  than  tb*  U.S.  price  (as  It 
is  today),  eliminating  th«  1.7-cent  duty  will 
attract  little  foreign  coppjef  to  the  U.S.  mar- 
►•♦     On  the  other  hand  tf  the  price  differ- 
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entlal  luirrows  the  duty  suspension  prot^lded 
by  this  bill  could  make  aj  cigniflcant  contri- 
bution to  oiir  efforts  t^  assiire  adequate 
copper  supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 

As  stated  above,  HJl.  1(3676  provides  for  a 
temporary  suspension  of  iuty  on  copper  raw 
materials  and  copper  sciwp,  for  the  period 
February  0,  1066,  to  June  pO.  1968,  both  dates 
Inclusive.  Your  commlttfe*  notes  that  simi- 
lar legislation  has  been  ifbvorably  reported 
by  your  committee  and  eaacted  by  the  Con- 
gress for  periods  in  the  past  when  the  avail- 
able supply  of  copper  was  Itsufflcient  to  meet 
demand  and  preesure  on  rislces  existed.  The 
periods  covered  by  such  pmr  enactments  are 
as  follows:  April  30,  104ni  to  the  cloee  of 
March  31,  1049  (PubUc  I^V  80-42,  approved 
April  20,  1047) ;  April  1,  IHO,  to  the  cloee  of 
June  30,  1060  (Public  L^  81-33,  approved 
March  31,  1040);  April  1,  |1061,  to  the  cloee 
of  June  30,  1058  (Public  uiw  82-38,  approved 
May  22,  1961,  as  extended  by  PubUc  Law  83- 
4.  approved  February  14,  1063;  Public  Law 
83-452,  approved  Jime  30^  1064;  and  PubUc 
Law  84-91,  approved  Jime|£l,  1965). 


The  suspensions  of  duty  provided  under 
HJl.  12676,  as  reported  by  your  committee, 
would  be  inapplicable  dxirlng  any  period  In 
which  the  price  of  electrolytic  copper  In 
standard  shapes  and  alsaa,  dtilvered  Oonnect- 
Icnt  VaUey,  is  below  34  cents  per  potmd  aa 
determined  pursuant  to  beadnote  6,  sub- 
part 2C,  schedule  6,  of  tbe  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States.  It  would  also  be  in- 
applicable to  copper  from  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

Touir  committee  has  received  favorable  re- 
ports on  HJl.  12676  from  the  Departments 
of  State,  Treasury,  and  Commerce,  as  well  ss 
an  Informative  report  from  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission.  Toiir  committee  recommends 
expeditious  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TO  PERMIT  THE  PLANTINa  OP  AL- 
TERNATE CROPS— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amending  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  <H.R.  15151)  to  permit  the 
planting  of  alternate  crops  on  acreage 
which  is  implanted  because  of  a  natural 
disaster. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
frequently  during  the  extended  consid- 
eration given  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  H.R.  15151,  a  bill  primarily  designed 
to  give  emergency  assistance  to  cotton 
producers  who  have  been  suffering  from 
natural  disaster  this  spring,  there  has 
been  complaint  that  this  bill  has  not  re- 
ceived adequate  consideration.  Actual- 
ly, it  has  received  a  great  deal  of  consid- 
eration since  its  introduction  and  that  of 
other  similar  measures  both  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  some  3  weeks  ago. 

Because  of  the  almost  unprecedented 
heavy  rainfall  in  the  cotton  coimties  of 
Missouri  and  other  cotton-producing 
areas  of  the  Mississippi  Valley— Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mississippi. 
Louisiana,  and  Texas — on  May  19 1  Joined 
with  a  number  of  other  Senators  in  co- 
sponsoring  S.  3382  to  permit  planting  of 
soybeans  in  lieu  of  cotton  on  cotton  acre- 
age not  planted  because  of  this  natural 
disaster,  without  loss  of  cotton  equaliza- 
tion payments  or  diversion  payments  for 
participating  farmers. 

On  the  preceding  day.  May  18,  several 
similar  bills,  including  HJl.  15151,  had 
been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mem- 
bers of  that  body  from  these  affected 
areas. 

There  was  some  discussion  yesterday 
that  this  bill  had  not  gone  to  the  House 
committee.  That  was  not  correct.  Ac- 
tually the  bill  was  considered  in  two 
separate  meetings. 

On  Friday  morning.  May  20,  members 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  met 
for  a  hearing  on  this  bill  and  on  Tuesday 
morning,  May  24.  that  committee  met 


agahi,  acted  on  the  biU  Introduced  by 
the  Honorable  Paul  C.  Joints  of  Missouri. 
At  this  meeting  <xi  May  24,  the  oom- 
mlttee  agreed  tuumlmously  to  amend  the 
bill  so  that  It  would  "permit  the  plant- 
ing of  alternate  crops  on  acreage  which 
is  implanted  because  of  a  natural  disas- 
ter" not  only  for  cotton  but  also  for  feed 
grains  and  wheat. 

The  House,  recognizing  the  raiergency. 
accepted  the  amendment  and  passed  the 
bill  that  same  day.  Tuesday.  May  24, 
and  sent  it  to  the  Senate. 

Also  recognizing  the  emergency,  the 
able  and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  on  Thurs- 
day. May  26,  requested  that  the  bill  re- 
main at  the  desk  so  that  it  could  be 
taken  up  immediately.  He  had  con- 
sulted with  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  and  those  interested  in 
the  bill  and  there  was  no  objection  what- 
ever to  taldng  it  up. 

Subsequently,  however,  despite  re- 
quests from  a  number  of  Senators  inter- 
ested in  immediate  consideration,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
LiAKs]  did  voice  objection  and  asked  that 
HJl.  15151  go  over  for  consideration  until 
after  the  Memorial  Day  recess.  The  bill 
was  placed  on  the  calendar  and  was  put 
over  until  the  next  week. 

On  Wednesday,  June  1,  there  ensued  a 
lengthy  debate  filling  some  10  pages  in 
the  RccoRO.  The  Junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass]  acted  as  an  able 
floor  manager.  There  were  five  record 
votes.  Three  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senators  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wiixiams] 
and  Iowa  [Mr.  Millee]  were  defeated 
and  one  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  was 
accepted. 

During  this  debate  in  the  Senate  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass]  made 
it  clear  that  he  objected  to  any  amend- 
ments l>ecause  they  would  only  further 
delay  this  bill.  Frequently  during  the 
discussion  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
pointed  out  that  once  passed  to  meet  the 
immediate  need,  amendments  to  the  law 
could  later  be  considered  in  the  normal 
way. 

The  bill  then  went  to  conference  on 
Monday  afternoon,  June  6.  The  results 
of  that  conference  appear  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  the  House  on  Tues- 
day, Jime  7,  page  12478,  and  were  re- 
ported in  the  Senate  yesterday  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  [Mr.  Ellknskb]. 

Because  they  knew  the  bill  as  amended 
by  the  Senate  would  be  vetoed,  the  House 
members  of  that  committee  refused  to 
accept  the  Senate  amendment  and  the 
Senate  conferees  receded. 

Without  a  single  dissenting  vote,  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  this  problem 
to  many  farmers,  some  of  whom  already 
are  going  bankrupt  as  a  result  of  the 
natural  disaster  in  their  area,  the  House 
once  again  promptly  passed  HJl.  15151 
and  sent  it  to  the  Senate. 
.  As  Meml>ers  of  the  Senate  know,  yes- 
terday afternoon  the  bill  was  again  taken 
up  in  the  Senate,  as  reported  in  the  Rxc- 
oRO  starting  on  page  12690,  and  once 
again  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length,  some  12 
pages  in  the  Recoss. 
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Nov  there  has  been  oonsiderable  dls- 
eoMlDo  about  the  merits  of  this  bffl. 
There  have  been  charges  that  the  enact- 
ment (a  this  measure  would  provide  a 
windfall  to  certain  fanners.  There  have 
been  aOecattons  that  this  bin  would 
oost  the  Oovemment  substantial  sums 
of  money.  There  have  been  charges  that 
■omeooe  Is  trying  to  slip  something  over 
on  the  Senate. 

The  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Coopn]  answered  this  charge  of  sllpiidng 
something  over  more  effectively  than  I 
could  this  morning. 

X  dtqmte  all  of  these  charges.  First, 
I  want  to  point  out  in  no  uncertain 
terns  that  the  only  purpose  of  this  bill 
Is  to  remove  an  inequity  that  came  about 
and  was  unforeseen  when  the  Food  and 
AgrlcultiUT  Act  of  1965  was  enacted  into 
Uw. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  cotton 
provlskau  enacted  last  year  established 
a  domestic  allotment.  That  law  also 
provided  for  price-support  loans  for  cot- 
ton at  not  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
world  price.  The  loan  rate  for  19M  was 
set  at  21  cents  per  poimd.  This  was  done 
In  order  to  provide  our  domestic  mills 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  cotton  at 
world  prices.  Then  in  order  to  provide 
our  domestic  producers  with  some  price 
and  Income  protection  the  Congress  au- 
thorised a  price-support  payment  which 
in  1966 — this  was  for  the  producer— was 
set  at  9.42  cents  per  pound. 

Under  the  196S  act  cotton  producers 
hit  by  a  disaster  are  eligible  for  the 
prloe-support  payments  of  9.42  cents  per 
pound  whether  they  had  actually  planted 
or  n^i.  But  the  producer  who  was  lucky 
enough  to  get  his  seed  In  the  ground  be- 
fore the  disaster  was  permitted,  under 
the  1965  act.  to  subsequently  plant  his 
cotton  acreage  to  other  crops,  including 
soybeans,  without  penalty.  This  farmer 
can  plant  soybeans  and  still  receive  his 
cotton  price-support  payments. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  farmer 
who  had  gone  to  all  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring his  land  for  planting,  had  pur- 
chased seed  and  fertilizer,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  the  actual  planting  of  the 
seed  by  the  disaster,  imder  the  1965  act. 
is  In  the  unfortunate  and  inequitable  po- 
sition of  being  penalized  by  the  loss  of 
his  cotton  price-support  payments  if  he 
were  to  do  as  his  neighbor  did.  and 
plant  soybeans.  This  imfortunate  fanner 
must  either  let  his  land  be  idle,  or  plant 
to  cotton  fully  knowing  that  he  wlU  make 
a  poor  crop. 

This  then  is  the  inequity  that  this  bill 
tries  to  correct.  We  are  only  trying  to 
put  both  of  these  farmers  on  the  same 
footing.  We  are  only  trying  to  permit 
both  of  these  farmers  to  plant  soybeans 
without  penalty.  We  are  only  trying  to 
give  the  unfortunate  farmer  the  oppor- 
tunity to  phtnt  a  crop  that  this  country 
needs  rather  than  to  force  him  to  plant 
cotton,  a  crop  that  la  neither  needed  nor 
desirable  at  this  time. 

Uhder  no  circumstances  can  this  be 
referred  to  as  a  windfall,  for,  as  I  have 
shown,  the  fact  is  that  all  cotton  pro- 
ducers hit  by  disaster  are  eligible  for 
price-support  paymoits  under  the  1965 
act  whether  they  had  planted  or  not. 


This  win  not  cost  the  Oovemment  any 
additional  money.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  may  weU  save  the  Oovemment  sub- 
stantial MUBOM,  for  the  fact  Is  that  soy- 
beans are  in  very  short  supply,  while  the 
Oovemment  has  huge  stocks  of  cotton 
In  its  warehouses.  As  of  April  30,  the 
Oovemment  had  $2.3  billion  invested  In 
15.1  minion  bales  of  cotton. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  makes 
much  sense  for  the  Senate  to  do  all  that 
it  can  to  reduce  the  stocks  of  cotton  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  make  possible  the 
production  of  larger  amoimts  of  soy- 
beans which  «««  today  in  great  demand. 
This  year  the  best  estimates  Indicate 
that  cotton  production  will  be  less  than 
our  requirements;  therefore,  the  Oovem- 
ment will  be  able  to  reduce  its  atodu. 

This  bUl  would  further  the  reduction 
in  Oovemment  stocks  by  not  ymitlng 
cotton  farmers  who  had  suffered  dis- 
aster only  to  the  production  of  cotton. 
I  repeat,  Mr.  President:  This  biU  would 
further  the  reduction  in  Oovemment 
stocks  by  not  limiting  cotton  farmers 
who  had  suffered  disaster  only  to  the 
production  of  cotton.  With  the  loan 
value  at  21  cents  per  pound,  each  bale 
of  cotton  sold  by  the  Oovemment  woiUd 
put  about  $105  or  more  Into  the  Treasury. 
This  makes  good  sense. 

Let  us  not  be  misled  to  beUeve  that 
farmers  will  let  land  lie  Idle.  Farmers 
who  have  been  hit  by  a  disaster  will  plant 
cotton  unless  this  biU  is  i4>proved;  and 
even  if  they  do  not  make  an  average  crop, 
additional  unnecessary  cotton  wlU  be 
produced.  TUs  practice  would  not  be 
wise  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

But  notwithstanding  these  good  argu- 
ments. I  retiuTi  to  this  matter  of  eq\ilty. 
One  farmer  who  was  unfortunate  enough 
not  to  be  able  to  plant  his  cotton,  should 
be  permitted  to  have  the  same  impor- 
tunity as  the  farmer  who  was  able  to 
plant,  before  the  natural  disaster.  AU  of 
us  from  farm  areas  know  that  not  all 
farmers  proceed  on  a  schedule  set  from 
above.  Neighboring  farms  may  have 
land  conditions,  or  drainage  problems 
quite  different  from  each  other.  Other 
factors  enter  in  also,  but,  without  ques- 
tion, one  farmer  can  and  does  plant  be- 
fore another.  We  also  know  that  farm- 
ers cannot  decide  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  to  buy  cotton  seed  and  fertilizer. 
In  most  cases,  these  arrangements  are 
made  much  in  advance  of  the  actual 
planting.  A  farmer  must  have  seed 
available  when  the  field  is  ready  to  be 
planted,  and  plans  must  be  made  far 
In  advance  of  planting.  Farmers  are 
biisinessmen,  and  without  plans  they 
would  not  last. 

I  can  see  no  Justification  for  a  pay- 
ment limitation.  I  can  see  no  Justifica- 
tion for  treating  one  farmer  different 
from  another.  I  believe  that  all  fanners 
should  be  treated  alike.  Some  Senators 
may  not  be  aware  that  imder  the  1965  , 
act,  feed  grain  producers — disaster  or 
no  disaster — are  permitted  imder  cer- 
tain conditions  to  substitute  soybeans  for 
feed  grains  and  sUU  receive  the  feed 
grain  price  support  payments. 

While  I  do  not  have  the  figures,  many 
knowledgeable  people  feel  that  there  wiU 
be  substantial  substitution  of  soybeans 


for  feed  grains  this  year.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  only  equitable  that  we  permit  cotton 
farmers,  under  even  more  controlled  dr- 
cumstancea,  to  substitute  another  crop 
for  eottoD. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  conference 
report  wiU  be  approved  today  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  yieUL  the  floor. 

Iifr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wlU  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  Is  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
to  postpone  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  HJl.  15151  to  June  15. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  set  the  record  straight. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  tram.  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams!  said  that  the  bOl  was 
introduced  in  the  House  on  one  day, 
taken  up  on  the  next  day,  and  acted  on 
without  hearings. 

The  RscoRo  shows  that  the  bill  was 
Introduced  in  the  House — and  I  have  a 
copy  of  It  here — under  date  of  May  18, 
1966,  and  that  It  vras  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

The  committee  considered  the  blU  and 
held  hearings  on  May  20  and  May  24. 
The  biU  was  reported  to  the  House  on 
the  day  that  the  hearings  were  con- 
cluded. The  biU  was  reported  with 
amendments,  considered,  and  passed. 
This  was  aU  done  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  the  motion 
to  postpone  action  on  the  conference  re- 
port to  June  15,  would.  In  fact,  nxiIUfy 
the  very  purpose  of  the  biU  and  the  con- 
ference report. 

I  heme  that  the  Senate  wlU  recognize 
that.  If  this  motion  is  adopted,  the  effec- 
tive date  would  be  postponed  until  after 
the  planting  season.  It  would  therefore 
kill  the  biU.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  kill  the 
effect  on  the  bill.  That  Is  correct.  That 
is  what  I  desire  to  point  out. 

When  the  bill  was  seat  to  the  Senate 
prior  to  May  26,  I  had  an  Understand- 
ing that  the  biU  would  remuin  at  the 
desk  until  such  time  as  I  could  obtain 
consent  from  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  to  take  the  measure  up  without 
referring  the  House  bill  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

We  had  before  us  an  identical  bill, 
and  I  checked  with  the  committee. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  the  measure 
at  all,  and  no  hearings  were  ordered  to 
be  held. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read 
excerpts  from  the  Rxcoro  of  Thursday, 
May  26.  1966. 

I  read  from  page  11559. 

Mr.  Ellxnoxk.  Mr.  President,  tbere  la  at 
the  desk  HJt.  16161.  X  requested  that  that 
bUl  remain  at  the  desk  so  that  we  may  be 
aMs  to  taks  It  up  thla  morning. 

I  have  ooDsolted  with  the  majority  leader 
and  the  mlnortty  leader  and  those  who  are 
Interested  In  the  UU.  Thars  was  no  objec- 
tion to  taking  It  up  today. 
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However,  I  have  leamM  In  the  last  few 
minutes  that  there  Is  objection.  Tbere  will 
be  objection  urged  by  ['^he  Senator  from 
Delaware   (Mr.  WnxUJ 

A  Senate  bUl  slmUar  to  this  bUl— H.R. 
15161,  which  has  been  enacted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives — Is  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

I  have  consulted  man^  members  of  the 
committee,  and  there  Lb  Uo  objection  to  It. 

My  purpoee  this  mornltiB  Is  simply  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  -this  bUl  be  con- 
sidered, and  since  there  WUl  be  objection,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  Hhat  the  first  and 
second  reading  be  dlspeoaed  with  and  that 
the  blU  be  placed  on  tble;  calendar  so  that 
we  might  be  able  to  take  It  up  tomorrow. 

The  AoTiKo  PaxsoMNT  {pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  i 

Mr.  WnxiAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  ob- 
ject to  its  being  taken  up  that  quickly.  If 
It  Is  desired  to  put  the  omtter  on  the  Sen- 
ate Calendar,  to  be  taken,  up  after  the  Me- 
morial Day  recess,  I  have  ho  objection. 

When  I  discussed  thr  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  |[Mr.  Williams], 
there  was  no  idea  of  houdlng  hearings  on 
the  measure.  The  Senator  never  sug- 
gested it.  All  that  he  desired  was  a  little 
time  in  which  to  look  ii^to  the  bill. 

I  read  further  fromj  page  11559,  the 
statement  of  the  Senatq^  from  Delaware: 

I  wish  to  point  out  on^  I  matter.  This  blU 
was  introduced  in  the  Hoikse  of  Representa- 
tives on  Tuesday  of  thl^  week  and  passed 
the  same  day  it  was  introduced. 

That  statement  is  inddrrect.  As  I  have 
Just  indicated,  the  bill  was  introduced  on 
May  18.  Hearings  werp  held  on  May  20 
and  May  24.  The  billi  was  reported  on 
May  24  to  the  House  aad  passed  by  the 
House. 

I  ccmtlnue  to  read  from  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  l|>6laware  on  page 
11559:  I 

It  nevM"  appeared  on  tae  calendar  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  It  never  appeared 
on  the  calendar  of  the  Setiate.  Now  it  is  be- 
ing asked  that  the  bill  be:  passed  without  go- 
ing to  the  Senate  committte. 

I  think  that  the  least  We  can  do  is  to  put 
It  on  the  calendar  and  let  it  go  over  for  a 
couple  oi  days  so  that  those  who  are  inter- 
ested can  understand  what  Is  being  done  and 
those  who  have  objection  diay  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  bl|li 

If  the  bill  is  going  to  b^  put  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  with  the  understanding  that  there 
wUl  not  be  any  effort  to  iring  it  up  for  con- 
sideration until  next  wee^,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  unanlmoua-oonsent  request. 
Otherwise,  I  do  object. 

Mr.  BLLxmsR.  Mr.  Preljdent,  we  have  no 
recourse,  I  assume.  We  a>nsent  to  that  re- 
luctantly. 

I  had  In  mind  that  iftis  was  an  emer- 
gency bill,  and  that  it  should  have  tieen 
taken  up  before  the  Memorial  Day  recess. 
However,  I  reluctantly  consented  to  hav- 
ing the  measure  placed  on  the  calendar. 

I  continue  to  read  fiji|m  my  statement 
on  page  11559. 

Mr.   President,   I   rem 
consent  request. 

The    AcTiMo   PxxsmxN^ 
there  objection? 

Mr.  Wn.i.iAM8  of  Dela^^kre.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  oj|ect,  I  understand 
that  the  request  now  Is  mat  It  go  direct  to 
the  Senate  Calendar  wltti  the  understanding 
It  will  not  b«  motioned  iip  untU  next  week. 

Mr.  ELLKHoaa.  The  SenMor  Is  correct. 

Mr.  WnxuMs  of  DeUifare.  Mo  objection. 


my  unanimous- 
pro   tempore.    Is 


Mr.  President,  following  that  debate, 
I  had  placed  in  ttie  Rxcord  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  together  with  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  measure. 

When  the  matter  was  debated  in  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  did  agree  to  the 
$10,000  limitation.  The  bill  was  then 
passed  and  sent  to  conference,  and  the 
conferees  met.  The  House  was  adamant 
in  behalf  of  its  version.  The  matter 
now  before  the  Senate  is  for  us  to  vote 
up  or  down  what  the  conferees  did. 

Of  course,  as  was  pointed  out  yester- 
day, the  House  would  not  go  along  with 
the  $10,000  limitation,  and  since  the 
House  would  not  agree,  since  it  was 
adamant,  the  Senate  conferees  bowed  to 
the  wishes  of  the  House,  and  the  matter 
before  us  now  is  to  vote  this  conference 
report  up  or  down. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee,  if  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
agreed  to,  it  will  simply  mean  another 
delay  until  after  June  15th.  All  of  that 
delay,  Mr.  President,  will  simply  mean 
that  it  will  be  too  late  for  farmers  to 
plant  soybeans  in  lieu  of  cotton  where 
disaster  strucic  Mr.  President,  I  was 
surprised  at  the  action  talcen  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  I  thought  when  the 
Senate  met  before  the  holiday,  all  he 
wanted  was  time  to  look  into  the  matter. 
But  I  find  now  that  he  wishes  to  Idll  the 
blU.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  exactly  what 
he  wishes  to  do. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  always  been  against  farm 
bills;  I  do  not  know  the  last  time  he 
voted  for  one.  Senators  will  recall  that 
during  the  debate  on  the  enactment  of 
the  1965  farm  bill,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  l!>elaware  tried  on  at  least 
three  or  four  occasions  to  limit  the  pay- 
ments, and  the  Smate  would  not  agree 
to  that.  Not  only  at  that  time,  but  on 
previous  occasions  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware has  tried  to  limit  the  payments  to 
farmers. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wlU  the  Senator  yield? 

Bfr.  ELLENDER.  With  always  the 
same  result;  that  is,  that  Congress  went 
against  him. 

I  yield  to  my  Junior  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair).  The  Junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  senior  colleague  may  recall  that 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  handling  a  measure  on 
the  floor  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware opposed  It  very  vigorously.  He  did 
not  prevail,  but  it  went  to  conference  and 
we  brought  back  a  conference  report 
that  should  have  l>een  more  to  his  liking 
than  the  bill  we  passed.  But  the  Sena- 
tor made  a  very  vigorous  fight,  and  de- 
layed the  conference  report  for  a  few 
days,  fighting  the  same  battle  aU  over 
again. 

I  admire  the  consistency  and  sincerity 
of  the  Senator,  and  his  determined  effort 
to  defeat  scunethlng  he  does  not  agree 
with.  But  I  suggest  that  if  every  Sena- 
tor were  to  insist  on  being  so  diligent  in 
opposing  measures  with  which  he  did  not 


agree,  we  could  be  here  until  this  time 
next  year,  passhig  bills  that  could  have 
been  passed  in  half  that  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  further  that  I  believe  this  bill 
has  received  due  consideration.  The 
only  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  correct  an 
inequity  that  came  about  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965. 

Under  that  law  a  producer  who  plants 
cotton  on  his  lawfully  permitted  acreage 
is  entitled  to  price  support  payments.  If 
some  disaster  prevents  Ids  making  a  crop, 
he  can  replsoit  his  land  to  another  com- 
modity without  losing  his  cotton  price 
support  payments. 

Existing  law  further  provides  that  a 
producer  who  is  prevented  from  planting 
cotton  because  of  a  natural  disaster  is 
also  entitled  to  cotton  price  support  pay- 
ments, but  in  such  case  he  gets  tiis  pay- 
ments only  if  he  does  not  plant  another 
income  producing  crop  on  his  permitted 
cotton  acreage. 

There  is,  of  course,  very  little  differ- 
ence between  the  iMToducer  who  planted 
his  cotton  Just  before  the  fiood  or  other 
disaster  and  the  farmer  who  had  bought 
his  seed,  plowed  his  ground,  and  done 
everything  but  plant.  There  is  also  no 
advantage  to  the  government  in  pro- 
hibiting the  latter  producer  from  plant- 
ing some  other  crop  that  is  not  subject 
to  marketing  quotas  or  a  voluntary  ad- 
justment program.  Such  economic 
waste  accomplishes  no  good  for  anyone. 
The  entire  purpose  of  the  bill,  there- 
fore, was  to  permit  such  a  farmer  who 
had  been  prevented  from  planting  his 
permitted  cotton  acreage  to  plant  some 
other  crop  not  subject  to  an  adjustment 
program  and  still  obtain  his  price  sup- 
port payment. 

The  House  conference  committee 
members  and  many  Senat<»v  feel  that 
there  is  a  clear  inequity  in  existing  law 
regarding  the  treatment  of  farmers  who 
have  planted  and  those  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  plant  where  both 
have  been  struck  by  disaster.  The  ex- 
isting law  is  clear  as  regards  those  farm- 
ers who  have  been  luclcy  enough  to  get 
their  seed  in  the  ground.  These  pro- 
ducers are  entitled  to  the  payments 
imder  the  law  and  can  plant  sojrbeans 
or  any  other  Income  producing  crops 
without  penalty.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  producer  who  may  have  plowed  his 
field,  fertilized,  bought  the  pesticides 
and  seed,  but  who  was  not  permitted  to 
plant  because  of  disaster,  is  in  the  posi- 
tion where  his  payments  would  be  lost 
if  he  were  to  plant  soybeans  or  other 
income  producing  crops.  In  other  words, 
this  second  farmer  is  forced  by  law  to 
plant  cotton  or  leave  his  land  idle.  And, 
as  all  of  you  know,  no  good  farmer  ever 
wants  to  leave  land  idle.  It  goes  against 
his  nature  to  see  a  resource  go  to  waste. 
Therefore,  fully  expecting  to  make  less 
than  a  good  crop,  he  would  go  ahead  and 
plant  his  fields  to  cotton. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  ridiculous  that  the  Oovemment 
is  pajrlng  this  farmer  to  divert  acres  f nxn 
the  production  of  cotton,  and  at  the  same 
time  forcing  him  to  plant  a  crop  that  is 
not  needed.  The  report  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation,  as  of  April  30, 
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abowB  that  the  Oovenunent  has  about 
$a  J  bllUon  inveated  In  15^  mUUon  bales 
of  cotton.  To  fotoe  faimen  to  plant 
cotton,  a  commodity  tliak  la  not  needed, 
la  eepeeially  zldiculoiw  when  everyone 
knows  that  this  OoTernment  has  done  all 
it  can  to  cnoourage  the  production  of 
soybeaos.  a  crop  that  Is  very  necessary. 
and  a  crop  that  Is  In  short  supply. 

It  would  be  good  sense  indeed  to  agree 
to  thla  conference  repent  solely  on  the 
basis  of  savings  to  the  Government. 
With  Oovenunent  cotton  stocks  as  high 
as  they  are.  we  should  do  what  we  can 
to  reduce  them.  Tlierefore  I  urge  that 
the  motion  to  postpone  further  action 
until  June  15th  be  rejected. 

Mr.  USLLER.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  motion  of  the  Souitor  from 
IMaware.  and  I  wish  to  say  this:  Last 
week  when  we  were  debi^tng  this  bill. 
it  appeared  to  me  that  the  bill  had  been 
rather  hastily  considered,  that  it  had  not 
been  thought  through  as  completely  as 
it  should  have  been,  and  that  there  was 
some  Ineqttity  present  in  the  bilL 

But  when  I  sought  to  (^er  on  the  floor 
an  amendment  to  work  what  I  consid- 
ered eouity  in  the  bill.  I  was  Immediatdiy  > 
mat  by  the  reply  that  no  amendments 
wouM  be  considered  at  all.  that  this  was 
emergeney  legislation,  and  that  if  the 
bm  did  not  pass  Just  right  then  and 
there,  there  would  be  no  need  for  it  at 
aU.  X  believe  the  Raocas  will  bear  that 
cot. 

However,  somewhere  along  the  line  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  wts  in  fact 
adopted,  and  here  we  are.  a  week  later; 
and.  if  we  are  to  believe  the  statement 
ot  the  mfanager  of  the  bill  at  the  time,  it 
Is  already  too  Ute  for  the  bUl  to  do  any 
good:  otherwise  th«:e  would  have  been 
no  reason  not  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments that  were  sought  to  be  offered  to 
try  to  make  this  into  a  better  bilL 

X  penonally  thought  that  we  weie 
nMhlng  it  too  much,  but  the  manager  of 
the  bill  did  sUte  that  that  bill  had  to 
pass  right  then  and  there,  or  else  there 
would  be  no  need  to  have  it.  SoXdonot 
belleva  that  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  IMaware  will  harm  it  any  more 
than  it  has  been  harmed  already,  be- 
cauae  the  Senate  did  see  fit  to  agree  to 
an  amendment,  and  that  has  resulted  in 
about  a  week's  delay. 

X  regret  that  there  was  not  some  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  to  be  held  on  this 
matter— even  a  rather  perfunctory  hear- 
ing. X  originally  moved  to  refer  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  hoping 
that  that  could  be  done,  and  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  could  have  a 
rather  rapid  hearing. 

Hut  was  objected  to.  I  even  offered 
to  negotiate  a  time  certain  aa  it  Tliat 
was  objected  to.  The  whole  atmo^here 
was  that  the  bill  had  to  be  passed  on  that 
day.  or  else  it  would  not  be  of  any  use 
atalL 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MILLER.    Tes.  indeed. 

Mr.  BA8B.  I  made  no  su^  statement 
X  think  X  am  the  Senator  to  whom  the 
Senator  reftons.  and  X  made  no  such  state- 
ment that  tf  It  ware  not  passed  that  day. 
It  would  not  do  any  good. 


X  made  the  statement  that  it  was  an 
emergeney.  and  was  needed  at  that  ttane. 

Mr.  MXUrKR.    lliat  is  correct 

Mr.  BASS.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me.  let  me  add  this:  The  longer  the  bill 
is  delayed,  the  less  effeeUve  it  will  be. 
and  the  poorer  crop  the  affected  farmers 
can  produce.  That  is  the  statement  I 
made.  But  if  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
can  And  anywhere  in  the  Rxcoao  that  I 
said  that  if  It  was  not  passed  that  day.  it 
was  not  needed.  I  wish  he  would  point 
it  out. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sure  that  the 
tenor  of  the  Senator's  remarks  was  that 
it  was  an  emergency,  and  that  tustlon  at 
once  was  vital,  and  that  that  was  why 
he  would  object  to  any  amoidment  what- 
soever. Any  amendment  at  all  was  Just 
out,  as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
was  concerned. 

I  can  understand  the  Senator's  atti- 
tude, if  this  was  an  emergency  and  it  was 
so  vital  that  great  damage  would  be  done 
if  the  bm  failed  of  immediate  passage. 

But  the  damage  presumably  has  air 
ready  been  done.  The  damage  was  done 
when  the  Senate  did  agree  to  an  amend- 
ment and  it  went  to  conference.  That 
was  a  week  ago.  So  I  suggest  that  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
Is  not  designed  to  do  any  more  barm  to 
the  bill  than  has  been  done  by  the  delay 
that  has  already  occurred. 

Mr.  President  my  frieiul.  the  Junior 
Senator  frun  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass]  has 
questioned  what  I  said  about  certain  re- 
marks made  on  the  floor  on  June  1.  In 
order  that  the  Rccoaa  may  be  absolutely 
clear  on  this  point  I  wish  to  quote  from 
the  Rccoao  of  June  1.  page  12009: 

Mr.  WiLUAics  of  Dalaware.  They  will  be. 
I  am  woncMrliig  wbetlMr  tli*  Sanator  tram 
TaniUHM  would  not  rMognlae  Uw  nMctta 
of  tba  propoMd  and  b«  willing  to  aocapt  th* 
•5,000  limit  on  Umm  payments? 

Mr.  Bass.  I  could  not  accept  the  amend- 
ment even  IX  I  thought  It  had  meilt,  for 
reaaonx  which  I  have  been  explaining  all 
afternoon;  namely,  that  thla  la  an  eraar- 
ganoy  maaaure.     The  farmera  have  bad  a 


Mr.  AjraauoiT.  WbareT 

Mr.  BAm.  U  they  do  not  gat  thla  pending 
leglalatkm  and  gat  the  prlTllega  of  pianttTig 
thla  crop  within  the  next  5  daya,  the  tirp« 
will  be  gone. 

That  colloquy  occurred  on  June  1. 1966. 
It  is  now  8  days  later.  If  the  time  was 
"gone"  on  June  6.  according  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  I  wish  to  repeat  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Driaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
for  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  and 
the  subsequent  conference  activities,  is 
designed  to  do  any  more  damage  than 
has  resulted  already. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  Senator's  statement  is  correct. 
This  motion  to  delay  the  matter  until 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry can  flnd  out  what  they  are  doing 
Is  not  out  of  order. 

Much  has  been  said  about  dealing  with 
emergency  legislation  and  that  this  must 
be  dealt  with  in  the  next  ftow  days.  Ttomt 
argument  of  urgency  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  debate,  and  It  is  a  farce. 
We  are  acting  on  a  4-year  program. 


TUs  bUl  lays  out  the  formula  tar  the 
next  4  years.  The  proponents  of  the 
legislation  vigorously  lAleeted  to.  and 
were  successful  in  defeating,  a  proposal 
that  this  be  limited  to  the  1966  crop. 
No:  they  wanted  a  4-year  plan  on  the 
basis  that  once  they  got  their  hands  in 
the  Federal  Treasury  there  would  be  an 
emergency  for  4  years. 

As  to  the  manner  In  which  this  pro- 
posal was  handled,  it  is  true  that  a  bill 
was  introduced  on  May  18.  I  mentioned 
that  in  my  remarks.  But  the  bill  of 
May  18.  as  it  was  introduced,  dealt  only 
with  cotton.  It  is  not  the  same  as  the 
bill  before  us  now.  The  bill  which  was 
reintroduced  on  May  24  and  reported  by 
the  House  committee  on  the  same  day  it 
was  reintroduced  Included  not  only  cot- 
ton but  also  feed  grains^— com,  wheat, 
and  other  controlled  crcve— and  it  was 
permanent  legislation  Instead  of  1  year. 
That  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  was  reported  as  a 
clean  bill  on  the  34th.  It  vras  voted  on 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
same  day,  before  any  copies  of  It  were 
made  available  to  Members  of  the  House. 
Only  one  copy  was  at  the  desk  when  the 
House  voted  on  the  bill. 

The  bill  came  to  the  Soiate.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellshdu] 
asked  that  it  be  gtappeA  at  the  desk  and 
brought  up  for  immediate  consideration. 
At  that  time  I  made  the  point  that  again 
oDiy  one  copy  of  the  bill  was  available- 
only  one  copy.  I  said  that  surely  the 
emergency  was  not  so  great  that  the 
matter  could  not  go  over  until  the  bill 
was  printed.  It  was  carried  over,  and 
the  bill  was  printed,  as  I  suggested. 

During  the  debate  a  couide  dio's  later, 
we  offered  amendments,  and  we  were 
successful  in  placing  a  limitation  of 
$10,000  on  the  maTimt^m  iiaymcnt  which 
any  one  farmer  could  receive  for  a  crop 
which  he  had  never  planted. 

Ronember  that  this  bill  deals  with 
pajrments  to  farmers  on  crops  which 
they  have  not  planted,  which  will  never 
be  planted,  and  which  they  only  Intended 
to  plant,  and  then  the  bill  will  allow  them 
to  use  the  same  acreage  to  plant  soy- 
beans or  some  other  crop  under  price 
supports.  That  is  what  we  are  dealing 
with  in  this  legislation.  As  to  the  need 
for  a  $10,000  limitation,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ain>nsoN],  a 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  Is 
certabily  not  considered  to  be  antif  armer, 
Joined  in  supporting  that  amendment 
and  pointed  to  one  pctrticular  example  of 
a  farmer  he  knew  with  a  1,000-acre  cot- 
ton allotment  and  an  average  production 
of  four  bides  per  acre.  This  was  in  an 
area  that  was  a  so-called  disaster  area. 
Conceivably  this  man  could  ooDeet  $300.- 
000  from  the  Qovemment  f<M- 1,000  acres 
ot  cott(m  which  he  had  not  planted  and 
then  could  on  that  same  acreage  plant 
a  crop  of  sosrbeans  and  get  price  supports 
from  the  Oovemment. 

My  amendment  would  limit  the  pay- 
ment to  that  individual,  or  to  any  other 
individual,  to  $10,000.  It  was  stated  that 
on  the  basis  P'wt  P'<a  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  the  President 
would  veto  this  laglslattwi.  and  the  bill 
would  therefore  be  lost 
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with  his  own  proposal. 

In  his  message  to  Caf«rees  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stetes.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  advocated  an^  recommended 
regulations  c»'  limitations  on  payments, 
thereby  confining  the  ^teneflts  to  the 
small  fanners.  i 

None  of  the  supporters  of  this  legisla- 
tion have  accused  President  Johnson  of 
being  a  political  hypootte  or  indicated 
that  he  did  not  mean  1^:  Yet,  now  that 
the  Senate  has  passed  a  limitation,  we 
are  told  he  would  veto  the  bill  because 
it  affected  some  large  Tieocas  farms. 

I  certainly  am  not  qiaking  any  such 
accusation  against  our  Resident  The 
President  in  his  messag^  to  Congress — 
this  Congress — the  oneTwhich  is  in  ses- 
sion now — advocated  restirietions  on  pay- 
ments to  large  farmers.  Yet,  we  are  told 
that  now  that  the  Se^te  has  carried 
oat  his  request  he  did  not  mean  it,  that 
he  will  veto  such  a  bllL  j ; 

Let  me  quote  anothn  statement  the 
President  made  the  yeat^  before,  in  1966, 
in  his  message  to  Congress: 

I  have  instructed  the  @bcretary  of  Agrl- 
cultiuv  to  lead  a  major  efBart  to  find  a  new 
approach  to  reduce  the  ^leavy  cost  of  the 
farm  program  and  direct  inora  of  our  efforta 
to  the  amall  farmers  who  i|#ed  the  help  moat. 

We  are  now  told  that:  |i  limitation  win 
be  vetoed.  Had  the  pitoponents  of  this 
legislation  not  been  s^  determiiied  to 
talce  care  of  the  large  farms — corporate 
farmers — who  have  m^t  planted  their 
crops  and  who  would  get  in  excess  of 
$10,000,  had  they  not  been  so  interested 
In  taking  care  of  these  Iffge  farmers,  the 
bill  would  have  been  o4  the  desk  of  the 
President  last  Thursday  and  could  have 
been  signed.  But.  no.  It  is  held  up.  It 
is  still  in  the  Senate  to^.    Why? 

Because  they  are  m^te  Interested  in 
protecting  the  larger  fauimers  than  they 
are  the  small  fanners.     I 

The  Senator  from  "Tennessee  [Btr. 
Bass]  said  much  aboirt  being  interested 
in  this  bill  and  wanted!  to  get  it  passed 
quickly. 

In  the  State  of  Ten^iessee  there  are 
55,663  cotton  fanners,  akld  only  99  would 
be  affected  at  all  by  tne  limitation  on 
the  amendment  which  I  Was  adopted  in 
the  Senate.  Yet  we  are  told  that  If  we 
cannot  take  care  of  the  99  large  oi>era- 
tors  In  Tennessee,  then Uhe  other  55,000 
and  more  can  do  withoai- 

In  Texas,  there  are  167,208  cotton 
farmers,  but  only  5.180  fetfTected  at  aU  by 
this  limitation.  | 

In  the  State  of  Loukilana  there  are 
29,638  cotton  farmers,  Mid  yet  only  415 
would  be  affected  by  thb  limitations  in 
the  amendment.  ] ' 

Mr.  President,  this  p  a  case  of  the 
administration's  determination  to  take 
care  of  a  small  number  I  if  large  farmers 
that  we  are  here  debating  today— 
whether  we  pay  these  $150,000  or  $300,- 
000  payments  to  these  oMporate  type  op- 
erations which  are  notjplantfaig  cotton, 
or  whether  they  shouid  be  limited  to 
$10,000.  Remember  tfei^  this  is  not  a 
payment  on  a  cnH9  that :  4  destroyed  after 
It  has  been  planted,  these  are  pay- 
ments to  farmers  for  something  that 
wey  win  say  they  taitiiided  to  do.  but 
cxn ao6   fait  i) 


because  of  weather  they  are  going  to 
Idant  otha  crops.  They  want  their 
large  payments  for  not  planting  and 
their  permission  to  plant  the  same  acre- 
age In  another  crtH>. 

Mr.  I*resident.  much  was  said  In  crltl- 
eism  of  Henry  Wallace  a  few  years  ago 
for  advocating  a  program  of  killhv  pigs 
and  pairing  farmers  for  plowhig  under 
every  third  row  of  cotton.  Hairy  Wal- 
lace was  a  rightwing  conservative  ccun- 
pared  to  this  administration.  Here,  in 
the  pending  conference  report,  they  are 
proposing  to  pay  for  pigs  which  have 
never  been  bom.  The  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  under  this  bill  will  pay  a  man 
$200,000  Just  for  thinking  about  plant- 
ing cotton  provided  he  changes  his  mind 
before  he  plows  his  field.  Afterward  he 
can  plow  the  land  and  plant  a  soybean 
crop,  but  he  keeps  his  payments. 

We  will  be  paying  farmers  for  cotton 
acreage,  com.  and  other  crops  solely 
because  they  are  thinking  about  plant- 
ing; then  they  raise  soybeans  Instead. 

This  is  a  wrong  program  In  the  first 
place  even  with  limitations,  but  if  the 
Congress  ts  going  to  go  ahead  and  pass 
it,  surely  we  can  keep  it  limited  to  the 
small  farmer  sind  not  be  so  concerned 
about  the  large  payments. 

Yesterday,  I  cited  an  example  of  a 
large  operator  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 
This  gentleman  is  renting  his  land  from 
the  State  of  Arizona.  I  have  a  letter 
here  from  the  Governor's  office  stating 
that  he  is  paying  them  an  average  of 
$3.60  to  $4.50  per  acre  for  this  land  that 
he  is  renting  from  the  State. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
confirmed  that  this  same  land  has  been 
planted  in  cotton,  for  which  they  are 
paying  him  as  high  as  $51.70  per  acre 
under  this  program. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  pending 
bill  he  can  get  $51.70  per  acre  for  the 
cotton  that  he  considered  raising  on  this 
land,  then  he  can  raise  a  crop  of  soy- 
beans on  the  same  land  and  get  poice 
suiworts  on  that  crop.  Is  this  the  Great 
Society? 

Just  where  are  we  going  to  stop?  Are 
we  going  to  start  paying  unemployment 
insurance  to  the  man  who  holds  a  Job 
on  the  side?  Are  we  going  to  allow  him 
to  draw  both  checks?  There  is  Just  as 
much  merit  in  that  proposal  as  to  allow 
any  farmer  to  draw  two  Government 
checks  on  the  same  acreage,  particularly 
with  no  limitations  as  to  the  nmnnnt.  that 
he  can  draw. 

An  attempt  was  made  yesterday  to  ad- 
vance the  argument  that.  Well,  tbiey  have 
a  letter  from  the  general  counsel  in- 
terpreting the  bad  eifect  this  limitation 
would  have  on  the  entire  program. 
Significantly,  that  argument  was  drop- 
ped this  morning.  I  commend  those 
supporting  the  bill  that  it  has  been 
dropped  because  it  was  the  most  ridicu- 
lous argument  and  fuzziest  interpreta- 
tion I  have  ever  seen  put  out  by  any  man 
who  holds  a  responsible  public  oflloe. 

I  was  very  much  amazed  to  see  such 
a  fuzzy  ruling  until  I  recognized  the 
name  of  the  man  who  wrote  the  letter. 

I  dlseovered  in  looking  at  the  record 
further  that  the  same  Mr.  Bagwell  n^o 
wrote  yesterday's  ftnay  ruling  on  the 
Department's  position  is  the  same  Mr. 


Bagwdl  who  on  April  11. 10S2,  wrote  an 
equally  fuzzy  ruling  and  stated  that  all 
of  BUUe  Sol  Bates'  activities  had  been 
legal  and  that  there  was  nothing  far  tiie 
Department  to  be  conconed  about. 
Later  Blllie  Sol  Estes  went  to  the  Fed- 
eral penitentiary.  That  shows  what  the 
court  thought  of  this  general  counsel's 
ruling,  and  my  opinion  of  the  man's 
ability  is  even  lower. 

He  is  Just  a  convenient  rubberstamp, 
ready  to  issue  any  ruling  needed  to  fit 
the  occasion. 

My  own  persMial  opinion  is  that  this 
gentlonan  should  be  put  out  out  of  of- 
fice— perhaps  we.  should  put  h<tn  on  a 
farm  and  then  he  would  learn  something 
about  farming.  I  do  not  reiOly  want  to 
put  him  on  a  farm  in  our  area  becMise 
I  have  too  much  respect  for  our  farmera, 
and  none  as  to  what  this  man's  knowl- 
edge of  either  fanning,  law,  or  the 
agricultural  program  in  goieral  is. 

There  are  763.357  farmers  producing 
cotton  in  the  United  States. 

Out  of  that  number,  only  10.470  are 
affected  by  the  $10.00«  limitation.  The 
administration  forgets  the  350.000  smaD 
farmers  and  oancentrates  on  taking  care 
of  these  10.090.  all  of  whom  will  get  in  ex- 
cess of  $10,000,  some  as  high  as  $300,000. 
solely  for  thinking  about  raising  a  crop, 
never  putting  a  plow  to  the  ground, 
never  putting  a  poimd  of  fertUiier  or 
seed  in  the  ground,  but  still  drawing  as 
much  as  $300,000  merely  for  thinking 
about  rai^ng  cotton  crops— then  they 
raise  soybeans  instead. 

If  that  is  what  Congress  wants  then 
we  should  accept  the  conference  repot. 
If  that  is  not  what  the  Senate  wants 
then  let  us  adopt  this  motioin.  dday  this 
matter  until  next  week,  get  tbt  Depart- 
ment down  before  the  committee,  and 
find  out  whether  the  present  adialnis- 
tration  meant  that  we  should  coofhie 
this  help  to  the  small  farmer  or  aiietber 
the  President  was  merely  making  a 
political  stump  speech. 

I  am  gohig  to  support  a  limitation,  as 
the  President  advocated,  by  voting  for 
the  Umitation  in  the  bill:  the  alterna- 
tive would  be  to  assume  the  Presldait 
was  being  a  political  hypocrite. 

Mrs.  NEUBIStOBR.  Mr.  President  I 
have  been  listening  to  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  frmn  IMaware  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  I  pride  mys^  on  being 
a  small  farmer,  but  I  also  pride  myvdf 
on  being  for  the  consumers  of  America. 
Itatni^  me  as  a  contradiction  when  the 
Senator  made  his  argument  for  his  pro- 
posal, because.  If  he  substituted  the  word 
"consumer"  for  "small  farmer."  the  Sen- 
ator would  liave  cast  a  different  vote 
S^esterday  than  he  did.  The  Seiuitor 
voted  against  millions  of  consumers  yes- 
terday when  he  supported  the  private 
marketing  group  by  voting  for  the  cotton 
amendment.  So  I  tUnk  he  is  not  con- 
sistent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ddaware.  I  ap- 
preciate that  statement  and  I  would 
like,  if  the  Senator  wl^es,  to  go  Into 
debate  on  that  qoeeyon  ot  consumer  In- 
terest. I  have  had  great  req>eet  for  the 
Senator  trom  Oregon.  I  have  always 
admired  her  and  reqweked  her.  I  re- 
ject her  now  even  more  beeaoae  she 
Is  now  indlcattng  an  ablMy  to  read  other 
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Senator's  minds.  This  is  something 
that  few  people  can  do. 

Sure  I  am  Interested  In  the  nmsumer. 
There  may  be  a  difference  of  oplnloi  as  to 
how  best  to  serve  the  Interest  of  the  con- 
sumers. I  am  glad,  however,  that  the 
Senator  mmtioned  the  consumer  In  this 
Instance,  because  the  consumers  do  have 
a  vital  Interest  bi  this  act  Consumers 
are  taxpayers.  The  consumers  are  the 
ones  who  will  have  to  pay  the  taxes 
to  make  the  $200,000  payments  to  these 
large  farmers.  I  only  hope  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  Join  me  In  saving  the 
consumers  as  taxpayers  this  amount  of 
money.   I  hope  she  will  Join  me. 

In  addition.  It  ts  a  fact  that  these  large 
corporate  operations  subsidized  by  the 
Government  are  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  consumer  or  the  small  farmer.  I  do 
not  think  the  constuners  are  Interested  In 
seeing  that  these  large  payments  are 
made  to  large,  corporate  farmers;  there- 
fore Z  suggest  that  the  consumers  check 
the  ndl  call  vote  on  this  proposal  here 
today. 

As  to  whether  soybeans  should  be  put 
in  one  size  package  or  whether  there 
should  be  a  change  In  the  way  they  are 
now  measured  tn  bushels  Is  a  matter  «f 
opinion  on  which  there  may  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  but  surely  there  Is  no 
possible  difference  of  opinion  In  the  Sen- 
ate that  we  want  to  save  money  for  the 
tazMyers  that  is,  if  we  reaUy  are  Inter- 
ested in  protecting  the  consumers. 

Tlie  program  before  us  has  been  rec- 
ommended on  the  basis  that  it  would 
save  the  Govemmoit  money.  That  is 
utterly  ridiculous.  This  Is  a  multlmll- 
Ikm  dollar  Great  Society  GMve-Away, 
with  the  bulk  of  the  benefits  going  to 
the  largest  operators.  « 

No  one  really  believes  that  It  will  save 
mraey.  The  fact  is  that  it  will  increase 
costs  and  taxes  to  the  taxpayers,  each  of 
whom  is  a  consumer.  They  will  have  to 
pay  for  the  program,  and  this  program 
will  surely  cost  money.  Money  is  what 
we  are  dealing  with  in  this  program. 
Surdy  anything  that  increases  spending 
on  sueh  programs  costs  the  consumer 
money  and  represents  that  much  more  in 
taxes  that  the  consumer  has  to  pay. 

One  other  factor  Involved  is  the  Infla- 
tionary effects  of  these  deficit  spending 
proflxams.  As  a  result  of  the  high  cost 
of  VSbae  Great  Society  programs  the  de- 
flolt  of  the  present  administration  has 
exceeded  $30  billion  in  the  last  5  years. 
In  the  last  5  years  the  Great  Society  ad- 
ministration, the  one  tliat  is  now  in  pow- 
er, has  qjent  over  $36  billion  more  than 
it  lias  taken  in.  That  is  at  the  rate  of 
$500  mUlion  a  month  in  the  red. 

That  is  Infiationary.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  consumers  of  America  are 
having  a  Job  making  both  ends  meet,  par- 
ticularly the  aged.  This  administration 
has  done  more  to  pauperize  the  aged  and 
retired  people  Uum  has  any  administra- 
tion in  the  history  of  America. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Oregon  for 
having  reminded  me  of  this  fact.  In  the 
Interest  of  the  consumer  I  should  have 
mentioned  it  earUer.  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  mention  this  oftimes  for- 
gotten group  now,  because  the  aged  are 
the  ones  who  are  most  affected  by  the 
infiationary  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration. 


I  am  disturbed  by  the  continually  ex- 
panding policy  of  deficit  spending  of 
this  Great  Society— planned  deficit 
amending,  as  we  were  told  in  tlie  Finance 
Committee  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  (rf  the 
Budget.  They  actually  boasted  that  they 
were  planning  these  deficits  and  now  the 
result  Is  this  lnfiaU<m.  Now  they  are 
reaping  the  whirlwind  of  the  inflation. 
They  have  started  it,  but  do  not  know 
how  to  stop  it.  The  only  way  to  stop  it 
iB  to  stop  these  big  spending  programs, 
and  the  administration  Just  will  not  do 
that.        

Mrs.  NEDBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  wnjiTAMB  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  me  what  I  said  that  made  him  think 
I  was  trying  to  read  his  mind? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  got 
the  impression  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  trying  to  Interpret  my  vote 
of  yesterday.  The  Senator  should  realize 
that  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  the  way  we  approach  these  prob- 
lems. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  think  that  Is 
true  on  a  great  many  of  our  votes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Some 
people  forget  that  oonsmners  are  tax- 
payers. Farmers  are  taxpayers.  The 
independent  farmers  and  business  men 
are  taxpayers.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
deal  with  one  without  considering  the 
other. 

To  continue  with  what  I  was  sajring  on 
behalf  of  the  consiuners  as  taxpayers  this 
administration  has  been  wasteful  in  the 
matter  of  si>ending,  and  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  since  1900  the 
Democratic  Party  when  in  office  has 
q>ent  $314  billion  more  than  it  has  taken 
in.  Of  our  national  debt  93  percent  has 
been  created  by  the  Democratic  Party. 
On  only  flve  occasions  since  1900  has 
there  been  a  surplus  under  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  two  of  those  surpluses 
were  during  the  Republican  controlled 
80th  Congress.  We  balanced  the  budget 
during  those  2  years  and  also  cut  taxes — 
both  achievemoits  over  the  veto  of  a 
Democratic  President.  Mr.  Truman. 

Tax.  q>end.  and  elect  has  been  the 
motto  of  the  freewheeling  spenders  of 
this  Great  Society: 

Those  are  facts  which  should  concern 
every  consumer  in  America.  It  is  this 
extravagant  record  that  I  am  trying  to 
stop  here  today  when  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
place  Ti  limitation  upon  the  amount  of 
subsidy  paid  to  each  producer.  When  I 
vote  for  this  limitation  I  am  only  carry- 
ing out  what  the  President  said  he  would 
support.  Yet,  xiow  we  are  told  that  if  we 
do  approve  the  limitation,  as  he  told  us 
he  wanted  done,  he  will  veto  the  bill. 

Has  the  Senate  no  more  faith  than 
that  In  the  sincerity  of  the  man  in  the 
White  House? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WTIJ.TAMB  of  Dtiaware.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  For  some  reason, 
the  people  like  the  Democrats,  because 
they  seem  to  vote  for  the  Democrats 
rather  than  for  the  Republicans. 

This  Interchange  has  brought  out  one 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 


that  I  wanted  to  hear,  and  that  was  that 
consumers  are  being  hard  put  to  make 
both  ends  meet. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ddaware.  I  p(rtnt 
out  that  it  is  going  to  get  even  harder  for 
the  consumers  unless  we  stop  this  pyra- 
miding of  spending  programs,  and  if  we 
can  get  a  program  of  '"nruth  in  Govern- 
ment" there  may  be  a  change  in  election 
results. 

FAIB  PACXAGINO  AND  LABKLIKO 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  frwn  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  discussion  which  has  Just  been  had 
and  in  view  of  the  discussion  of  yester- 
day concerning  the  present  law  dealing 
with  packaging,  I  feel  I  should  refer  to 
the  fact  that  word  has  been  sent  through- 
out the  coxmtry  that  we  have  no  laws 
adequate  to  deal  with  honest  packaging 
on  the  law  books  today. 

The  fact  is  that  what  was  in  the 
packaging  bill  yesterday  Is  now  in  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Act  provides,  in  section 
403.  that  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  mis- 
branded  and  falsely  labeled  if  its  con- 
tainer is  so  made,  formed,  or  filled  as  to 
be  misleading. 

The  Cotton  amendment  yesterday  gave 
recognition  to  the  law  which  is  now  on 
the  books.  The  law  now  in  existence 
gives  the  UJ3.  Government  the  power 
to  Institute  criminal  prosecution  against 
any  merchant  who  sells  his  goods  in 
packages  that  are  so  formed,  made,  or 
filled  as  to  be  misleading. 

The  present  public  ofBdals  have  not 
used  the  laws  which  they  have  avail- 
able. But  the  argimient  has  been  made 
that  we  need  a  new  law.  A  new  law,  In 
all  certainty,  will  be  enacted;  but  the 
only  result  will  be  the  creation  of  a  new 
bureau,  the  hiring  of  new  investigators 
and  new  lawyers,  and  the  lyjpointing  of 
new  administrators  in  a  new  department 
to  do  a  Job  that  can  be  done  imder  ex- 
isting law  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  correct.  The  pres- 
ent law  is  adequate.  What  is  needed  Is 
the  enforcement  of  existing  laws,  and 
not  more  laws.  The  real  purpose  for 
requesting  fnan  Congress  a  new  law  is, 
as  I  see  it,  to  take  the  Department  off  the 
hook  or  to  excuse  the  present  ofBclals 
for  their  lack  of  enforcement  in  protec- 
tion of  the  consumer.  They  have  ade- 
quate authority,  and  if  they  have  not 
been  using  it.  they  should  be  replaced, 
rather  than  having  a  new  agency  set  up 
to  do  what  they  have  failed  to  do. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  subscribe  to  one 
phase  of  the  packaging  bill  that  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  consideration  yes- 
terday; that  is.  the  requironent  that 
the  labels  be  so  designed  and  printed 
as  to  make  it  simple  for  the  housewife 
to  understand  what  the  quantity  in  the 
package  is.  whether  fluid  oimoes  or  solid 
ounces.  That  is  a  provision  that  the  bill 
contains,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  CottohI 
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and  other  Senators  vrti]  voted  for  the 
Cotton  amendment  yesi4tday  subsorfba 
to  that  provision.  ' 

But  I  repeat:  If  it  Is  d  !«lred  to  enfotee 
fair  packaging  because  la  container  is 
fraudulently  designed.  ^  that  is  nec- 
essary is  to  examine  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act  A  law  already  exists,  and  it 
is  adequate.  That  laW  has  not  been 
used.  No  one  has  ans^^^red  the  argu- 
ment I  have  made.  Noi  one  has  estab- 
lished that  a  law  for  tHls  purpose  does 
not  exist.  There  is  a  law.  An  that  is 
necessary  is  to  use  it.       1 ! 

I  thank  the  Senator  JlkY)m  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  DeUware.  I  thank 
the SenaUn- from  CHiio.  Ti 

The  bin  before  the  Satiate  yesterday 
was  labeled  "truth  in  pacOtaging."  What 
I  am  insisting  on  here  Is  truth  in  gov- 
ernment. The  America^  people  have  a 
right  to  know  the  truth  about  what  ts 
being  ment  by  this  admkistration. 

The  bUl  before  the  Setttte  Is  pictured 
as  an  onergency  measur^ito  take  care  of 
a  disaster.  What  disaster  It  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  This  ts  a  li-year  bUL  It 
win  be  on  the  statute  bofus  for  4  years. 
The  sole  purpose  of  the  bin  is  to  make 
payments  to  farmers  forjorops  they  only 
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the  Sotator  tram  Kauamm  (lir.  Cskuov], 
the  Senator  from  Mew  Jeoey  [Mr. 
Cmb}.  and  ttM  Senator  from  Vannont 
(Mr.  ntovTT]  are  shfiil  on  dBdal  boil- 


thought  about  prod 
put  a  plow  into  the  . 
celvlng  the  payments 
acre  based  on  their  pi . 
after  receiving  paymen 
high  as  $200,000  per  fi 
then  be  allowed  to 
beans  or  some  other  in 
crops  on  the  same 
price  supports.  This 
beled  the  "Great 

I  say  again  that  the  o. 
fore  us  today  is.  Are  Sen 
In  taking  care  of  the  760, 
ers  in  America,  or  are  8e 


having  never 
id.  After  re- 
to  $200  per 
>us  yields  and 
sometimes  as 
"T  they  would 
crop  of  soy- 
le-producing 
;e  and  receive 
should  be  la- 
►ravy  Train." 
question  be- 
interested 
sman  farm- 
litors  more  de- 


termined to  take  care  of  Just  the  large 
(aerators  merely  because  {the  latter  hap- 
pen to  have  a  little  moK^ptditlcal  in- 
fluence? 

The    PRBSmiNO    o: 
question  is  on  agreeing 
the  Senator  from  Dela 
UAics]  to  postpone  ac 
ference  report  untU  J 
and  nays  have  been  o: 
clerk  win  can  the  roIL 

The  legislative  clerk 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisi_ 
that  the  Senator  from  N 
ARonsoif},  the  Senator 
Chtjxch],  the  Senator 
QRumnrc].  the  Senator 
[Mr.  Hatddi].  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya].  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  TtIiings]  ate  ab- 
sent on  oflldal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  thjel  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KKmnnnt].  the  Senator 

.L],  and  the 
[Mr.  RxTs- 


!ER.     The 

the  motkm  of 

[Mr.  wn.- 

on  the  con- 

15.    The  yeas 

l^red.  and  the 

theroU. 

I  announce 

Mexico  [Mr. 

Idaho  [Mr. 

Ala^a  [Mr. 

from  Arizona 


from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Senator  from  South 
SELL]  are  necessarily 

I  further  announce 
and  voting,  the  Senator 
ChtjichJ.  the  Senator 
tMr.  MoifTOTAl.  the 
York  CMr.  Kkhwidt). 
irom   South   Carolina 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  anni^nee  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado   l5&.  Allott]. 


if  presait 
Idaho  [Mr. 
New  Mexico 
from  New 
the  Senator 
(^.    RvasxLLl 


The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Foiva]. 
the  Senator  from  CallfoRda  [Mr. 
KucHXLl.  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TowxKl  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  lUi.  Jouav] 
is  absent  on  official  committee  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Casx]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towxal.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  note  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  JoRSAMl  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchxl].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senatcxr  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  24. 
nays  59.  as  follows: 

(Ma  80  Leg.) 
TKAS-M 


AUnn 

Ifortoa 

Beniwtt 

OrlfflB 

Uvipbj 

BoggB 

Pearaon 

BrewBter 

Hruska 

Saltonstan 

Cotton 

J»nu 

8oo«t 

Curtlk 

iMvmebm 

Olrksen 

Mclntyr* 

Smith 

Domtnlck 

MUler 

NAYS— 68 

WUIlaiBa,IM. 

BarUeU 

HIU 

Muakla 

BUi 

Holland 

Mdaon 

Bik|« 

Ixiouira 

Menbertar 

Bible 

Jackaoa 

Pastor* 

Burdick 

Jordan.  M.O. 

Proxmira 

Byrd,V». 
Bjml,W.V». 

Kennady.lCaH 
Umg.Ho. 

Bdbertaon 

aark 

Uagnuaon 

RuaaeU,  Oa. 

Oooper 

Manafiald 

Snwthan 

Oodd 

McCarthy 

^paricmaa 

DoiiglM 

McCleUan 

Stannls 

BMtland 

MeOOT 

Symington 

KUender 

Xalmadsa 

■rvm 

Ifetcalf 

Thunnond 

Pulbiight 
Got* 

Mondale 
Moaroner 

WUUama.RJ. 
Tarborough 

HKRte 

UOCM 

Toung.N.Dak. 

Hut 

lloaa 

Touag,Ohlo 

Hartka 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTINO— 17 

AUott 

Qruanlng 

PeU 

Harden 

Prouty 

Cmrlaoa 

Jordan,  Idaho 

RuaaeU.B.O. 

Cms 

'  KannwIr.N.T. 

■Rmar 

Cbuich 

Kucbal 

Tydlnai 

Fong 

Montora 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  WnxzAiis  of 
Delaware  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreefa«  to  the  conference 
r^Tort. 

Tte  confercaaoe  report  was  agreed  ta 

Mr.  EUiENDER.  ISi.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  1^  v^dch 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  taUe. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  :CiAUSCHE  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  today  Kgh- 
proved  what  is  caUed  an  emergency  and 
disaster  agricultural  subsidy  UlL  It  Is 
to  be  operative  for  a  period  of  4  years. 
The  bin  as  originally  adc^ited  placed  a 
$10,000  limitation  on  the  amount  that 
could  be  paid  to  a  single  farmer  in  a 
single  year.  The  bill,  as  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  today  by 


the  Senate,  removed  the  $10,000  Umlta- 
tlon  and  now  eraates  a  situation  when 
cotton  gnmen  will  be  eligible  to  be  paid 
in  eatoem  of  $10,000.  One  of  them  wlU 
be  paid  $260,000. 

The  bin  was  offered  to  deal  with  a 
disaster  of  ooiton  growers  facing  thAm 
in  this  year  of  1906. 

The  purpose  to  deal  with  the  disaster 
of  1966  fay  adopting  a  1-year  program 
has  resulted  Instead  In  a  4-year  relief 
program. 

The  injustiee  agahtst  the  general  tax- 
payer Is  further  aggravated  fay  tiie  un- 
beUevaUe  fact  th'it  the  cotton  grower 
win  become  entitled  to  disaster  pay- 
ments by  showing  not  that  he  planted 
cotton  which  was  destiroyed  fay  disaster, 
but  by  only  showing  that  he  Intended  to 
l^ant  cotton  which.  If  i^faanted.  would 
have  been  destroyed. 

After  the  grower  estaUishes  his  rights 
to  receive  disaster  payments  in  many 
instances,  the  payments  bdtag  in  excess 
of  $10.000— and  at  least  in  one  instance 
of  $290,000 — Bo^  grower  wm  be  per- 
mitted to  plant  other  products;  for  in- 
■tance.  soybeans,  and  on  this  |4anting  to 
receive  another  price  support  payment. 

What  we  are  doing  In  the  Oongnss  In 
giving  away  taxpayers'  money  is  unbe- 
lievable. Indefensible,  and  riio^lngly 
against  every  conces>t  of  decency.  Sen- 
ator JoRir  WiLLUMs  of  Ddaware  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  persistence  in  dis- 
closing to  the  Senate  the  weakness  of 
ttds  program.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  should  veto  the  biU. 


TOUjS  FOR.  8HIFPINO  IN  THE  ST. 
LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  MUST  NOT 
BE  INCREASED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
hearings  are  now  being  conducted  in 
Chicago  by  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corp.,  with  regard  to  increas- 
ing the  tolls  on  the  St.  lAwrence  Seaway 
by  as  much  as  10  percent  I  understand 
that  OfBdals  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority,  the  Maryland  Port  Authority, 
the  I^rth  Atlantic  Ports  Association,  the 
Assodatlon  of  American  Railroads,  the 
National  Committee  for  a  Non-Subsl- 
dlzed  Seaway.  so-caUed.  and  the  New 
Yoik-New  Jersey  Committee  for  a  Self- 
Supporting  Seaway  are  appearing  to  urge 
increased  tolls.  Most  of  these  parties  are 
honest  enough  not  to  mask  their  Identi- 
Ue«  under  such  flagrantly  misleading  la- 
bels as  committees  for  a  nonsubsldlzed 
seaway.  Nonetheless,  the  purposes  of 
an  are  clear. 

It  appears  that  the  old  opponents  of 
the  St  Lawrence  Seaway  are  once  again 
out  to  scuttle  it — this  time  by  increased 
costs.  They  want  charges  raised,  and 
other  impediments  placed  in  the  path 
of  this  growing  artery  of  transportation 
so  that  it  can  never  achieve  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  buflt  Present  toUs  are 
aheady  highly  restrictive.  A  ship  travel- 
ing the  316  mUes  from  Montreal  to  Lake 
Erie  traverses  some  185  mites  of  man- 
made  channels  and  locks  with  an  effec- 
tive depth  of  27  feet  When  loaded  with 
15,000  tons  of  general  cargo,  this  ship 
now  pays  seaway  tolls  and  transit 
charges  amounting  to  more  than  $14,000. 
However,  to  travel  comparable  distances 
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In  the  manmiule  ehmneto  of  the  Hudson 
Rtrer,  82  feet  deep,  the  Delaware  Rtver. 
40  feet  deoh  or  the  IflasiaBliqpl  River, 
36  feet  deep^-the  same  ihlp  with  the 
same  cargo  would  pay  not  one  cent  in 
tolls. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  State  bordering 
the  Great  Lakes.  I  am  dedicated  to  the 
growth  of  the  seaway  and  the  expansion 
of  the  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes,  espe- 
cially those  in  Ohio  such  as  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  Ashtabula.  Conneaut.  Fairport 
Harbor,  and  Lorain.  I  shall  do  my  ut- 
most to  assure  that  the  seaway  ports  can 
compete  with  ports  on  other  coasts  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis,  e^ecially  with 
regard  to  access  to  the  sea. 

Ifr.  President,  products  manufactured 
In  (Milo  and  in  other  Great  Lakes  States 
ean  now  be  shipped  more  economically 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  directly  to 
the  ports  of  Europe  and  other  conti- 
nents instead  of  being  taken  by  truck  or 
train  to  eastern  seaports,  unloaded,  and 
then  loaded  on  oceangoing  vessels.  The 
St  Lawrence  Seaway  holds  tremendous 
potential  for  Ohio  and  for  all  the  States 
in  the  Midwest  and  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  encourage  its  use.  Licreaslng 
toll  rates  would  only  work  to  destroy  the 
effectiveness  of  the  seaway. 

Every  dollar  which  our  Government 
has  spent  to  construct  our  share  of  the 
seaway  project  Is  a  borrowed  dollar  on 
which  3^  percent  Interest  Is  being  paid. 
Both  principal  and  interest  must  be  re- 
turned from  toll  revenue  derived  from  aU 
shipidng  within  a  50-year  period.  There 
is  absolutely  no  need  whatsoever  to  in- 
crease tolls  at  this  time  when  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  toward  oicouraglng 
greater  use  of  this  important  seaway. 

I  cannot,  and  will  not,  stand  idly  by 
while  eastern  interests,  whose  ports  have 
enjoyed  a  steady  increase  in  traffic  since 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  opened,  imder- 
take  to  cripple  or  further  disadvantage 
the  Great  Lakes  ports. 

Should  toUs  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way be  taioreaaed.  I  intend  to  ask  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  criti- 
cally review  Federal  expenditures  for  fu- 
ture Improvements  of  entrance  channels 
leading  from  the  oceans  to  our  UJB.  ports 
with  a  vtow  toward  placing  all  entrance 
channels  on  the  same  self-liquidating 
basis  as  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  All 
of  this  Nation's  seaports,  including  the 
Great  lAkes  ports,  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  economic  footing  with  equal 
rights  of  access  to  the  oceans  of  the 
world. 

Very  definitely  tolls  for  shipping  using 
the  great  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  should 
not  be  increased.  Let  us  encotirage  and 
not  discourage  more  and  greater  use  of 
this  seaway  so  important  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Middle  West. 

I  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lauscri]. 

Mr.LAUBCHB.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  I  made  a  statement  on  the  floor 
of  tbe  Senate  dealing  with  this  subject. 
At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that  a  special 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, of  which  I  was  chairman,  made 
a  study  of  the  operation  of  the  St  Law- 
rence Seaway. 

One  of  the  conclusions  reached  was 
that  an  Increase  In  tolls.  Instead  of  pro- 


ducing Increased  revenue  would  produce 
diminished  revenue. 

When  the  toUs  were  fixed  it  was  as- 
sumed that  the  channel  in  the  Great 
Lakes  would  be  dug  to  a  depth  of  27  feet 
throughout  the  entire  syvtem  of  the 
lakes.  That  depth  has  not  yet  bem 
reached. 

Therefore,  it  can  be  Justly  said  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  has  not  yet 
been  completed  in  (Mcordanoe  with  the 
intentkm  of  the  promoters  at  the  time 
the  legislation  was  adopted  authorising 
its  construction. 

We  also  have  the  situation  that  the 
cargo  of  the  UJ3.  Government — which  is 
the  largest  shipper  of  merchandise— be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  ships  carrying  the 
American  flag  going  into  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway,  is  not  being  carried  out  of 
the  inland  ports. 

I  concur  strictly  with  the  statement 
made  by  my  coUeague  from  Ohio  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  increase  the  toll. 
Greater  tests  should  be  made.  We 
should  wait  until  the  entire  channel  is 
dug  to  a  depth  of  27  feet  We  should 
wait  to  see  that  the  Government  begins 
carrying  cargoes  out  of  the  inland  ports, 
and  not  have  them  carried  by  rail  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  then  transferred  into 
the  flagships  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  colleague  for 
the  position  he  has  taken.  I  believe  it  is 
absolutely  sound. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President  I 
wish  to  thank  my  distingiilshed  col- 
league. 

He  has  made  a  most  convincing  state- 
ment. In  addition,  several  days  ago  he 
made  a  very  convincing  statement  in  this 
Chamber  that  the  tolls  should  not  and 
must  not  be  Increased. 


FAIR  PACKAGING  AND  LABELING 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Cliair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfln- 
ished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  985)  to  regulate  taiterstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the 
use  of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of 
packaging  <»■  labeling  of  certain  consum- 
er commodities  distributed  in  such  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  de- 
bate on  each  amendment  is  limited  to  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controUed 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MAomrson] ;  and  on  the  question  of  final 
passage  of  the  bill,  the  time  will  be  lim- 
ited to  3  hours,  to  be  divided  equally  and 
controUed  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders. 

AinNDKniT  NO.   n* 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening,  before  we  took  up  the  confer- 
ence report,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
had  proposed  an  antendment  to  the  bill. 
Is  that  amendment  now  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct  The  pending  amend- 
ment is  the  one  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  MotroMl. 


The  amendment  is:  on  page  25. 
between  Unes  16  and  17,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sac.  8.  m  order  to  prevent  certain  unfair 
practice*  tbat  cteprlve  manufacturer*  and  re- 
tailers of  tlxe  protection  tbey  abould  enjoy 
on  tbe  baalB  of  fair  competition  and  to  pro- 
tect consumers  by  guaranteeing  fair  prices 
and  quality  goods  and  to  asslat  oonsuxxtns  In 
making  price  ocmparlaona,  and  for  other 
purpoeea,  section  5(a)  of  tbe  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  as  amended,  U  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  The  owner  of  a  brand,  name,  or  trade- 
mark shall  be  deemed  to  retain  his  property 
rights  therein,  and  In  tbe  trade  and  publle 
good  will  symbolised  thereby,  regardless  of 
any  sale  or  transfer  <A  tbe  goods  to  which 
such  brand,  name,  or  trademark  relates,  and 
no  such  sale  or  transfer  shall  be  deemed  to 
diminish  or  extinguish  any  such  rights. 

"(S)  Any  person  who  resells  goods  Identi- 
fied by  a  distinguishing  brand,  name,  cr 
trademark,  either  on  tbe  label,  container,  cr 
dispenser  thereof,  may  rightfully  employ  such 
brand,  name,  or  trademark,  but  only  in  ef- 
fecting tbe  resale  of  such  goods  and  subject 
to  tbe  following  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 
If  goods  usable  for  the  same  general  purpose 
are  available  to  the  public  from  sources  other 
than  the  owner  of  such  brand,  name,  or 
tradenuirk,  and  are  In  free  and  open  compe- 
tition therewith,  the  right  of  any  person  to 
employ  such  brand,  name,  or  trademark  In 
effecting  reeale  of  goods  so  Identified  may  be 
revoked  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year 
by  tbe  owner  of  such  brand,  name,  or  trade- 
mark, subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(10)  ot  this  subsection,  on  written  and 
dated  notice  of  revocation.  If,  within  ninety 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  tbe  written  notice 
of  revocation — 

"(A)  such  person  has  employed  goods  bear- 
ing such  brand,  name,  or  trademark  In  fur- 
theranoe  of  bait  merchandising  practices; 

"(B)  such  person,  after  written  notice 
given  by  such  owner  of  such  owner's  current- 
ly e«Mabllsbed  resale  price  or  price  range,  has 
advertised,  offoed  for  sale,  or  sold  any  such 
goods,  acquired  by  such  person  after  he  has 
been  given  such  notice,  at  a  price  other  than 
Buob  currently  eatabllsbed  resale  iMlce  or  at 
a  price  not  within  such  currently  established 
resale  price  range:  or 

"(C)  such  person,  with  Intent  to  deceive 
purcbasers,  has  published  a  misrepresenta- 
tion or  mlsrepre«entatl<ms  concmilng  such 
goods. 

Tbe  owner  of  a  brand,  name,  or  trademark 
who  avails  himself  of  tbe  provlslcms  of  para- 
graphs (7)  to  (17)  of  this  subsection  for  tbe 
purpose  of  establishing  a  reeale  price  or 
price  range  shaU  thereby  subject  himself, 
without  respect  to  tbe  amount  In  contro- 
versy, to  tbe  jurisdiction  of  tbe  district  coiut, 
of  tbe  United  States  for  any  district  In  which 
goods  identified  by  such  brand,  name,  or 
trademark  are  otfered  for  sale,  but  such 
jurisdiction  shall  apply  (1)  only  for  tbe  ad- 
judication of  issues  Involving  tbe  goods 
covered  by  such  paragraphs  (7)  to  (17),  and 
(U)  only  If  the  owner  of  such  brand,  name, 
or  trademark  is  not  subject  to  process  in  the 
courts  of  the  State  in  which  such  purchaser 
acquired  such  goods. 

"(9)  Notwithstanding  revocation  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsection  of  the 
right  of  a  person,  in  reselling  goods,  to  em- 
ploy tbe  brand,  name,  or  trademark  which 
identifies  such  goods — 

"(A)  such  person  may.  In  tbe  regular 
course  of  bis  buslneaa  and  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  the  date  of  such  revocation, 
mXX  all  such  goods  of  which,  on  such  date, 
be  Is  poasesMd:  Prxwided,  Tbat  m  such  sale 
ha  aball  commit  none  of  the  aets  deaeribed 
In  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and  (O)  ot  sucb 
p«ragrapb  (8);  or 
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"(B)  If  such  person.  pr^apUy  upon  racb 
revocation,  sbau  have  sup]  4led  to  the  owner 


of  sucb  brand,  name,  or 


rect  Itemised  listing  of  tbe  uventory  of  such 
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trademark  a  cor- 


tbe  price  paid  per 
jineludlng  trans- 


goods  with  a  statement  of 

Item  and  the  total  price  , „ 

portatlon  costs)  paid  tbenlor,  together  with 
a  firm  offer  to  sell  and  deliver  all  such  m- 
ventory  to  such  owner  aC  any  time  within 
ten  days  thereafter  upon j  payment  of  sucb 
total  price  plus  tbe  cost  olj  transportation  to 
tbe  owner  In  tbe  manner'  directed  by  such 
owner,  then  sucb  personi  upon  explratlan 
of  the  ten -day  term  of  such  offer  without 
acceptance  may  so  sell  si^  goods  in  sucb 
inventory,  in  tbe  regular  ckiurse  of  bis  busi- 
ness and  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter, 
without  restriction  as  to  pnqe,  in  which  event 
each,  advertisement  of,  or  jdffer  to  sell,  sucb 
goods,  shall  state  plainly  jthat  the  right  of 
the  reseller,  offering  such  ^>ods,  to  employ 
in  any  way  the  brand,  nsffie,  or  trademark 
carried  by  the  goods  has  been  revoked  as  to 
any  such  goods  not  in  tb^t  reseller's  pos- 
session at  the  time  of  sucb  revocation. 

"(10)  Any  person  whose  Mght  to  employ  a 
brand,  name,  or  trademarld  ^  been  revoked 
by  tbe  owner  thereof  pui^eant  to  tbe  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (8)  or  this  subsection, 
and  who  thereafter,  except  as  authorised  by 
paragraph  (»)  of  this  sUljeection,  resells 
goods  identified  by  such  'brand,  name,  or 
trademark,  or  who  othemAse  employs  such 
brand,  name,  or  trademarfiJ  In  effecting  re- 
sale of  such  goods  or  any  other  goods.  sbaU 
be  liable  in  a  civil  action  I  for  damages  and 
Injimctlve  reUef  by  the  owkter  of  the  brand, 
name,  or  trademark,  to  pr«rMnt  and  restrain 
fiuther  violations  of  paragtai>bs  (7)  to  (17), 
inclusive,  of  this  subeectuiii.  Such  owner 
may  sue  in  any  district  oofirt  of  the  United 
States  In  tbe  district  in  i^hlcb  dtfendant 
resides  or  does  business  or  in  which  the 
alleged  violation  occiured,  without  respect 
to  ttie  amount  in  oontrovf 
entitled  to  (1)  recover  tbi 
damages  sustained,  (U) 
prevent  and  restrain  f. 
paragraphs  (7)  to  (17) 
subsection,  whether  or  -^  -r,^>-~  — ,^,, 
damages  are  established.  kbA  (Ul)  rwsover 
the  cost  of  suit.  Any  Inianetion  granted 
under  cUuse  (U)-  of  thls|  ^Mumgraph  shaU 
remain  in  effect  for  not  m()re  than  one  year 
from  the  date  it  is  granted  unless  it  is  the 
second  or  a  subsequent  puch  injunction 
issued  against  the  same  deflendant  in  favor 
of  the  same  plaintiff  in  wbich  case  it  may 
be  a  permanent  injunetlani  lexcept  tbat  any 
such  injunction,  upon  petltjcm  of  sucb  plain- 
tiff may  be  vacated  unconditionally  by  the 
court  granting  It. 

"(11)  In  any  proceeding  iiinder  paragraph 


ly,  and  shall  be 
amount  of  any 

ictlve  relief  to 
violations  of 

luslve,  of  this 
q>eolfle  money 


(10)  It  tfuOl  be  a  defense  f 
(A)  to  esUbllab  tbat  tbe 
used  due  dlllgenoe  to  effi 
or  enforcement  of  plain 
I»»grapbs   (7)    to   (17), 
subsection  against  other  ^ 
•ubstantlal  competition  wlu 
and  who  are  known  to  plalf 
li>8  the  same  subparagrap 
(8)  of  this  subsection  on 
of  the  defendant's  right  to 

"lame,  or  trademark  was   _., _.    ,„,    ^ 

establish  tbat  tbe  plaintiff  1  is  sold  tbe  same 
kind  of  goods  of  like  grad^  and  quaUty  as 
the  goods  Involved  in  such  proceeding  to 
another  person  similarly  j  situated  under 
terms  more  favorable  or  at  1  c  war  prices  than 
those  under  which  tbe  plaintiff  offetad  sucb 
goods  for  sale  to  the  defends  e  t. 

"(13)  No  action  pursuant  bereto  shall  pre- 
clude remedial  action  otberilse  avaUable  for 
^^i^xigful  use  of  a  brand, 
mark. 

"(13)  Paragraphs  (7)  to  iil).  Inclusive  ot 
wis  subsection  shall  apply  to  all  aeto  and 
o^nsactlons  of  tbe  character  referred  to 
"lereln,  in  or  affecting  comnM  rca.  which  Con- 
gress may  UwfuUy  regulate .jbat  wtaare  ttia 


the  defendant 
itlff  has  not 
bte  obeervanoe 
rs  rights  under 
luslve.  of  this 
who  are  In 
the  defendant 
to  be  vlolat- 
o(  paragraphs 
Ich  revocation 
iploy  the  brand, 
"  or   (B)    to 


ownar  cX  a  brand,  name,  or  tradoaaik  avails 
blmstif  at  any  right  or  remedy  provided  In 
paragraphs  (7)  to  (17),  Inclusive.  Ot  thla 
aubaectton,  s\iob  action  shall  not  cause  any 
act  or  transaction  not  otherwise  In.  affteotlng. 
or  related  to.  oommerca  to  be  an  activity  or 
transaction  In,  affecting,  or  related  to,  com- 
merce. If  any  State,  by  any  provlalon  of  Ita 
constitution  adopted,  or  by  any  law  Huustad. 
after  thla  paragnK>b  takes  effect,  prohibits 
resale  price  maintenance  In  sucb  State 
through  the  exercise  of  paragraphs  (7)  to 
(17),  inclusive,  (rf  this  subsection,  then, 
while  such  provision  or  law  is  in  effect,  such 
paragraphs  shall  not  autborlie  the  eatab- 
liabment  or  enforoamant  of  any  rnnala  prioa 
or  resale  price  range  with  respect  to  any  re- 
sale In  such  State  of  any  goods  if  sucb  goods 
so  reeold  are  to  be  delivered  from  a  place  in 
such  State  to  a  piucbaaer  in  such  SUte  and 
are  not  to  be  resold  again  for  deUvery  to  a 
purchaser  outside  of  sucb  State. 

"(14)  As  used  in  paragraphs  (7)  to  (17). 
Inclusive,  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  Tbe  term  'person'  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  assocUtlcm,  or  corpora- 
tion. 

"(B)  Tbe  term  'goods'  means  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise. 

"(C)  The  term  'currently  estabUsbed  re- 
sale price'  means  tbe  price  for  goods  iden- 
tified by  a  brand,  name,  or  trademark 
specified  by  written  notice  involving  para- 
graphs (7)  to  (17),  Inclusive,  of  thla  sub- 
section given  by  tbe  owner  of  such  brand, 
name,  or  trademark  to  tbe  person  reaeUlng 
sucb  goods. 

"(D)  The  term  'currently  established  re- 
sale price  range'  means  all  prices  in«im^«m 
and  between  the  minimum  and  twAgitniiiw 
resale  prices  for  goods  identiflad  by  a  brand, 
name,  or  trademark,  specified  by  written 
notice  InvtAlng  paragraphs  (T)  to  (17),  in- 
clusive, of  this  subsection  given  by  tba 
owners  of  such  brand,  name,  or  trademark 
to  the  person  reselling  sucb  goods. 
Each  sucb  currently  esUbllsbed  resale  price 
and  reeale  price  range  shall  be  uniform  at 
each  level  al  distribution,  except  for  reason- 
able marketing  costs.  Sucb  owner  of  the 
brand,  name,  or  trademark  may  so  establish, 
for  reaaala  of  a  combination  of  two  or  mora 
items  for  goods,  a  resale  price  or  price  range 
different  from  the  sum  of  the  eiurently 
established  reeale  price  or  price  ranges  for 
tbe  Items  when  sold  individually.  Sucb 
owner  of  the  brand,  name,  or  trademark 
may  also  engage  in  other  promotional  actlv- 
Itiee  not  made  unlawful  by  any  other 
statute. 

"(16)  AU  rights  and  remedies  provided  In 
paragraphs  (7)  to  (17),  inclusive,  at  this 
subsection,  to  owners  of  a  brand,  name,  or 
trademark,  shall  ba  also  available  to  any 
owner  of  a  brand,  muna.  or  trademark  who. 
In  tbe  sale  of  goods  identiflad  by  aucb 
brand,  name,  trademark,  shall  compete,  at 
any  level  of  distribution,  with  any  reseller 
offering  such  goods:  Provided,  That  such 
owner  shall  sell  sucb  identified  goods,  at 
whatever  level  of  distribution,  only  at  tba 
price  or  within  tbe  price  range  oturently 
eatebliabed  by  sucb  owner  for  tbat  level  of 
distribution. 

"(16)  The  foUowlng  tiansactiona  shall  ba 
exempt  from  paragraphs  (7)  to  (16).  In- 
clusive, of  tUs  subsection — 

"(A)  Sales  of  bulk  commodities  when  sold 
without  wrappers  or  containers. 

"(B)  Sales  by  any  officer  acting  tmder  the 
orders  or  authority  of  any  duly  constituted 
oourt;  ot  sales  by  any  person  In  mitigation 
of  damages  or  enforcement  of  a  lien  or  other 
secured  Intareat  In  aald  goods,  when  sucb 
person  is  not  primarily  engaged  in  tbe  distri- 
bution of  goods  for  resale. 

"(C)  Sales  of  damaged,  deteriorated,  de- 
faced, or  secondhand  goods,  when  plain  no- 
tice of  the  condition  of  the  goods  is  given  to 
tbe  pubUo. 


"(D)  Balsa  at  drugs,  madldnas.  and  davlcaa 
for  wbloh  either  Fadarai  or  State  Uw  or  tagu- 
Utlona  requirea  a  preaeriptton  from  a  physi- 
cian, dentist,  or  such  other  parsons  as  tba 
Tarloua  Stetea  may  autborlaa  to  praaertba 
aucb  items. 

"(B)  Sales  to  or  by  the  Federal,  state,  c» 
municipal  governments  or  their  poUtloal  sub- 
dlvialoDs  OT  agenolea. 

"(F)  Sales  to  obariUUe,  aduaational.  med- 
ical, and  religious  organisations,  tor  their 
own  use  and  not  for  reeale. 

"(17)  If  any  provision  of  paragraphs  (7) 
to  (17),  Incluslva,  of  thla  sutaaeetlon  ot  tba 
application  of  any  sucb  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  clrcxmutance  sbaU  be  held  Invalid  fOT 
any  reason  it  U  tbe  intention  of  tbe  Con- 
gress tbat  the  remaining  provisions  thereof 
ahall  not  be  affected  but  shall  remain  In  tull 
force  and  affect." 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  under  the  unamimous-consent 
request.  1  hour  of  debate  is  aUowed  on 
each  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
hour  on  each  amendment,  to  be  divided 
equally.  The  Sttiator  from  Kentucky 
will  have  30  minutes  unden-  his  control, 
and  30  minutes  will  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
hhnsdf? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  myself  S  min- 
utes. Mr.  President,  the  rationale  for  the 
enactment  of  S.  065,  the  so-called  truth 
In  packaging  bill,  is  contained  in  the 
declaration  of  policy: 

Informed  consumers  are  eesentlal  to  tba 
fair  and  effective  functioning  of  a  free  mar- 
ket economy.  Packagea  and  their  labels 
sbotdd  enable  consumers  to  obtain  accurate 
Information  as  to  tbe  quantity  of  the  eon- 
tanta,  and  aboubl  taomtata  price  oomparl- 


With  this  there  is  no  quarrel  In  either 
the  minority  or  the  majority  report 
There  has  been  agreement,  eQ>edally 
among  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  that  section  4  of  the 
bUl,  requiring  rules  and  regulations  for 
packaging  consiuner  commodities,  would 
buttress  existing  Federal  and  State  laws 
in  providing  the  general  public  with  pro- 
tection against  unfair  and  deceptive 
trade  practices. 

Equally  important,  the  provisions  of 
section  4  should  enable  the  consumer  to 
have  the  necessary  label  informatloa  to 
compare  the  prices  of  oompetlng  com- 
modities in  a  product  Una. 

If  we  consider  it  important  to  guaran- 
tee the  consumer  protection  against  un- 
fair and  deceptive  packaging,  and  to  en- 
hance his  ability  to  compare  prices  or 
compare  produdots,  I  believe  it  is  im- 
perative that  Congress  extend  this  con- 
sumer protection  to  consumers  with  re- 
spect to  fair  prioee  and  quality  of  prod- 
ucts. To  this  end.  I  have  offered  this 
amendment,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  what  is  known  as  the  quality  stabili- 
sation bill,  of  which  I  am  han>y  to  have 
been  a  cosponsor. 

I  also  had  the  privilege  of  cosponsoring 
S.  774  in  the  88th  Congress,  when  the 
Vice  Prertdent,  the  then  Senator  froos 
from  Minnesota,  Introduced  the  bill  la 
the  Senate. 
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Knowing  his  lone  and  ardent  Interest 
In  this  Important  legislation,  and  his  In- 
ability as  Vice  President  to  participate  In 
debate  on  the  floor  In  the  intioductlon 
of  a  bill,  I  offer  this  amendment  and  I 
urge  lU  adoption. 

I  believe  It  Is  only  fair  that  we  who 
are  here  today  who  had  the  hl^  inivllege 
of  serving  with  the  Vice  President  for 
many  years  should  take  up  the  cudgels 
now  and  amend  the  binin  the  form  for 
which  he  fought  for  18  years.  I  urge  that 
we  give  this  matter  careful  considera- 
tion. 

The  bill  before  us  applies  only  to  man- 
ufacturers. Actually,  the  markup  Is 
made  at  the  retail  level  or  the  wholesale 
level.  I  think,  for  that  reason,  that  we 
ahould  get  the  retailers  into  this  act. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  OQaponaorlng  this 
bill  with  the  present  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  lUr.  UcCaKBTl.  He  cer- 
tainly la  knowledgeable  In  this  flekL 

I  think  that  we  should,  in  deference  to 
our  former  colleague,  the  Vioe  Presidtfit. 
and  the  present  senior  Senator  fraoa 
Minnesota  [Mr.  MoCmrbt]  give  serious 
oonsldf  ration  to  this  matter.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  SooaUH- yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yiekl. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  we  should  extend  this  to  other 
Member*  of  the  Senate  who  spooaored 
legislation  through  the  years.  I  would 
have  preferred  to  have  the  committee 
give  this  matter  careful  consideration 
and  report  It  on  the  merits.  Since  this 
has  not  taken  place  over  the  years  I  think 
it  Is  In  order  to  offer  it  at  this  time  sbice 
Senators  are  familiar  with  what  was 
formerly  known  as  quality  stabilization 
but  more  recently  as  truth  in  pricing. 

I  do  not  believe  the  truth  in  packaging 
means  much  unless  we  can  move  to  the 
ultimate  point  upon  which  people  make 
their  decision  as  consumers,  namely, 
truth  In  pricing. 

Tlierefore.  I  support  the  ^i^ondmfnt 
of  the  Senator  firom  Kentucky. 

Mir.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  wIU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  *?fmator  from 
Kentucky. 

X  was  also  a  eoqwnsor  of  a  numbor  of 
bills  in  the  other  body  and  In  the  Sen- 
ate dealing  with  quality  stablllzatian. 
now  more  properly  referred  to,  as  the 
Senator  from  MinnesoU  said,  as  truth 
in  pricing. 

The  truth-in-padrsging  UU  is  a  mis- 
labded  bill.  It  has  many  good  features 
in  it.  A  number  of  features  were  added 
in  the  committee.  The  minority  report 
Itemlw  some  of  the  improvonents  in 
the  bllL  All  members  of  the  committee 
■ought  diligently  to  Improve  the  bill  to 
aeeure  a  better  biU. 

I  supported  the  Cotton  amendmoit  be- 
eauM  I  believe  it  removes  the  objection- 
able, overly  onerous  regulatory  features 
and  at  ttic  same  time  pieeei>»e  the  in- 
tent of  the  bill,  ao  that  the  ultimate 
eonniaer.  nauaUy  the  housewife,  is  able 
to  maka  her  Judgmeote  based  fairly  on 
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honest  and  fair  statements  on  the  prod- 
uct Itself . 

That  Is  why  the  net  contents  of  the 
product  are  required  to  be  stated  in  every 
case,  dearly,  and  in  a  certain  position 
on  the  package. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
said,  there  is  no  provision  In  the  bill 
which  gets  down  to  any  sort  of  regula- 
tion of  retailers.  In  the  cents-off  provi- 
sion, the  manufactxu-er  is  to  be  limited, 
and  I  think  pr<H)erly  so.  whenever  it  is 
not  clear  that  the  housewife  is  saving 
any  money.  At  the  same  time  the  re- 
tailer can  place  the  eents-off  designation 
himself  by  putting  a  big  sign  over  the 
shelf.  The  retailer  may  do  a  number  of 
things  which  are  prohibited  to  the  pro- 
ducer, and  widespread  evasion  is  possible 
under  the  bllL 

I  believe,  to  bring  this  matter  closer  to 
the  retailer,  we  diould  adopt  the  trath- 
in-prlctng  feature. 

Now  that  this  body  did  not  see  fit  to 
adopt  a  clarity  of  labeling  amendment — 
but  it  was  a  good  proposal— we  should 
seek  clarity  In  dealing  with  the  house- 
wife, so  that  she  will  know  the  items  are 

not  only  packaged  correctly 

Tile     PRSBIDING     OFFICER.    The 
yidded  time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  additional  time  to  me? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  But  the  pricing  of  the 
article  is  also  in  keeping  with  falrplay. 
The  general  import  of  the  entire  bUl  is 
that  the  housewife  shall  understand  what 
she  Is  buying,  and  buying  at  a  fair  price, 
which  will  enable  the  small  businessman, 
the  small  druggist,  and  others  like  him, 
to  maintain  themselves  in  business 
against  comiietltion  of  the  very  large  en- 
terprise, which  is  increasing  in  thu 
country. 

Moreover.  I  have  some  sentimental  rea- 
son for  supporting  the  pending  amend- 
ment since  it  was  so  long  soue^t  by  the 
former  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  now  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  the  desires 
of  the  Vice  President,  so  often  expressed 
in  this  regard,  should  be  voted  upon  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentudcy  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  will  not  burden  the  Record  by  Insert- 
ing these  very  eloquent  remarks,  but  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  the 
hearings  on  the  quality  stabilisation  bill 
in  the  88th  Congress,  S.  774,  beginning 
at  page  74.  They  went  to  about  page  94. 
TTiese  are  very  eloquent  remarks  and  a 
far  more  erudite  argxnnent  for  this  bin 
than  I  could  i>ossibIy  give,  made  by  the 
then-senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
£Mr.  HuMPBUYl.  I  would  like  to  have 
Senators  refer  to  these  hearings.  I  will 
not  burden  the  Rcooio  by  including 
them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MORTON.    Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastors]. 

VLc.  PASTORE.  MT.  President,  I  shaO 
vote  against  the  amendment.  I  think  It 
Is  stretching  it  a  bit  to  say  that  this  is 
truth  in  pricing.  To  use  that  appella- 
tion, I  think,  is  dealing  in  the  well  known 
Trojan  hant  technique.  This  is  price 
fixing. 

We  are  here  today  discussing  a  bill 
dealing  with  truth  in  packaging  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer.  This  amendment  is 
intended  to  gouge  the  consumer.  I  am 
against  it. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yl^d  such  time  as  is  necessary  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pasxori] 
with  his  usual  eloquence,  stated  precisely 
the  reason  that  each  of  us  has  to  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

Price  fixing,  even  virith  a  Government 
representative  present,  is  something  we 
do  lu^t  customarily  encourage.  Price 
fixing  in  private,  which  this  Ull  would 
permit.''is  what  we  should  oppose  for  the 
small  businessman  In  this  country. 

Let  us  think  what  this  amerutanent 
would  acc<Rnpllsh.  I  h(V)e  that  those 
who  shall  vote  on  it  will  ask  themselves 
whether  In  good  conscience  they  reaJly 
want  to  respond  to  the  charge  that  we 
are  vesting  in  some  of  the  biggest  cor- 
porations in  this  country  the  power  to 
maintain  prices  for  the  American  con- 
sumer and  how  much  that  will  cost  the 
consumer  in  the  long  nm. 

Fw  these  reasons  I  shall  vote  to  reject 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr,  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  LoMGl. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  kixwv  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  Is  chairman  of  the 
Suboommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Legislation,  the  principal  legislative 
committee  on  the  subject. 

I  very  much  oppose  this  amendment 
because  it  does  tend  to  create  a  monopoly 
and  denies  public  pricing  competition. 

This  amendment,  in  large  measure, 
would  make  a  complete  futility  out  of 
that  section  of  the  bill  which  would  re- 
quire that  there  be  certain  standardiza- 
tion of  sizes  so  that  the  housewife  can  do 
her  shopping  better.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, it  would  then  be  possible  for  every- 
one to  say,  in  regard  to  coffee.  "We  will 
use  the  8-oimce  size,  maybe  10  ounces." 
That  will  mean  that  coffee  win  be  ex- 
actly the  same  price  and  the  Federal 
Oovemment  wiU  see  to  it  ttiat  no  one 
cuts  the  price. 

Thus,  what  would  be  the  use  of  work- 
ing out  standardization  sizes  for  the 
housewife  to  compare  prices,  when  we 
would  put  into  the  bUl  the  requirement 
that  prices  be  identical? 

M^.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 
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OFFICER.     Tlie 
recognized  tor 


The     PRESIDINO 
SenatOT  f  nun  Kentucky  Ifi 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Presidoit,  the 
argument  which  has  Jus  I;  been  made  by 
my  good  friend  the  Seniior  from  Loui- 
siana I  do  not  believe  quite  carries 
through.  What  we  would  be  doing  in 
this  bUl  would  be  to  atteilpt,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  to  discount  conf  wion  and  elimi- 
nate it.  I  am  for  that  J  J  We  are  aU  for 
that.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
The  point  is.  we  are  not  putting  any 
restriction  on  the  retaU^.  The  retailer 
can  weU  seU  1  quart  and  10  ounces  at 
more  per  ounce  than  1  bint  5  ounces. 
The  bin  does  not  toiibh  that.  The 
amendment,  at  least — ^\irhich  has  been 
carefully  studied  and  piished  for  years 
by  many  eminent  Membm  of  this  great 
body — does  get  the  reta^r  into  the  act 
through  control  of  the  trademarked 
brand.  I  think  that  thla  is  a  necessary 
and  vital  part  of  the  ^blem  we  are 
dealing  with  today.  I 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Ut.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute.     M 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  tram  Washingtbn  is  recognized 
for  1  minute.  1 1 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Vft-  President,  I 
was  about  to  introduce  ai  resolution  com- 
memorating the  150th  aiuiiversary  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Cdmmerce.  "Pair 
trade"  legislation  has  hot  been  hi  the 
committee  for  that  long  n  period  of  time, 
but  it  has  been  there  fat  quite  a  few  of 


the  years  of  the 
tenure. 

I  have  anwlnted  I  d| 
many  subcommittees 
and  report  to  the  f  uU 


ttee's  150-year 

not  know  how 
hold  hearhigs 
inmittee  on  this 
bUl,  and  I  have  alwayr  found  a  great 
reluctence  on  the  part  of  'members  of  the 
committee,  first,  to  serve  on  the  subcom- 
mittee; second,  to  report  a  biU;  and  third, 
to  make  pubUc  what  tf^ey  might  think 
about  it. 


Mr.   PASTORE.    Mr 


President.  wlU 


the  Senator  from  Wasihigton  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.    I  Tleld. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Espi  i  lally  in  an  elec- 
tion year.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  E  iH  it  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  aays  it  is.  It  is  a 
serious  matter  in  the  retlall  trade,  and  It 
is  a  highly  controversial  matter. 

We  have  a  library  full  of  transcripto  of 
hearings  on  this  blU.  la  was  originally 
known  as  the  f  ahr  tradJEJ  blU.  Then  the 
name  was  changed  and  it  was  caUed  the 
Quality  StabillzaUon  AOt.  It  Is  a  UtUe 
like  the  political  party  [l  know  of  that 
whenever  they  had  a  i  light  recession  it 
was  caUed  a  "rolling  jiieadjustment." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mil  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  from  Wi 

Mr.  MAONUSON. 

Mr.   PASTORE. 
have  added  to  ite  nob 
the  "truth  hi  pricing" 

Mr.  MAONUSON. 
fact  is.  I  am  quite 
tried  and  tried  and  txiiA  in  committee, 
over  the  years,  to  see  if  we  could  not  ar- 
rive at  a  consensiis.  Bjit,  It  does  not  be- 
long in  this  bin.  We  1  ifive  not  had  any 
hearings  on  the  merlte 
think  that  the  so-caUet 


m  yield? 
Id. 

afternoon  we 
ty  by  calling  it 

[Laughter.] 
President,  the 

tic.    I  have 


of  the  change.   I 
quality  stabiliza- 


tion bill  was  even  a  better  piece  of  legls- 
latl<m  than  the  others  were,  but  I  also 
think  that  to  put  that  in  this  biU  would 
be  disastrous  for  the  consumers  whom 
we  are  tiylng  to  protect. 

Mr.  MORTON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Washington  wlU  yield  a  m<»nent,  he  has 
Just  steted  that  we  have  not  had  any 
hearings  and  then  he  refers  to  a  roomful 
of  hearing  transcripts. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  mean  on  the  new 
bUl. 
Mr.  MORTON.  It  is  the  same  biU. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  They  keep  making 
changes  all  the  time,  so  we  call  it  a  new 
biU.  I  am  hoping  that  the  Senate,  re- 
gardless of  how  it  feels  about  this  par- 
ticular matter — because  it  is  a  serious, 
highly  sensitive  and  controversial  mat- 
ter—wiU  vote  not  to  put  it  in  this  UU. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, WiU  the  Senator  from  Washington 
yield? 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  state 
that  we  havQ  had  some  exiwrience  with 
this  fair  pricing  proposal  for  quaUty 
stabilization — or  whatever  we  wish  to 
caU  it — and  I  can  say  with  confidence, 
at  least  in  Louisiana,  that  every  time  we 
had  something  of  this  sort  connected 
with  any  commodity,  ite  price  went  up. 
We  put  a  fair  price  on  whisky  and  we 
promptly  paid  50  percent  more. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  That  is  too  bad. 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  And  so  on, 
with  other  commodities.  I  would  like  to 
check  on  the  heulngs  and  compare  the 
prices  where  there  has  been  a  question 
of  fair  prices  for  what  we  could  pay  for 
the  necessary  commodities.  I  believe 
that  the  record  wlU  show,  almost  with- 
out exception,  that  wherever  a  fair  price 
on  a  commodity  has  been  set,  the  price 
has  gone  up  twice  as  much. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Some  States  have 
repealed  such  a  law  and  some  States 
have  adopted  it.  I  think  the  wisest  thing 
for  Congress  to  do  some  day — and  I  am 
perfectly  serious  and  honest  about  this — 
is  to  pass  a  law  with  some  guidelines  in 
this  field  and  aUow  Uie  States  either  to 
accept  it  or  not  to  accept  it.  But  that  is 
S(»netiilng  which  wiU  require  long  hear- 
ings and  a  great  deal  of  study  and  con- 
sultation as  weU. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Washington  wiU  jrield  for 
an  observation,  I  believe  that  we  should 
assure  aU  Members  of  this  body  that  any 
truth-ln-packaglng  blU  wiU  reaUy  not 
affect  the  price  of  whisky  at  aU;  so  they 
can  aU  relax. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  am  not  worried 
about  the  price  of  aloohoUc  beverages  as 
much  as  I  am  worried  about  the  prices 
of  ordinary  household  goods  for  which 
the  housewife  is  already  payhig  enough 
in  many  respects. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  order  that  we 
may  put  this  matter  in  some  perspec- 
tive—I am  not  suggesting  that  this  is  a 
vote  on  this  puticular  proposltlonr— I 
therefore  move  to  table  the  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  on  that 
motion.  I  ask  ifor  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICIEU.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MAommoH]  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  MoRTOHl. 

AU  time  on  the  amendment  has  now 
been  yielded  back. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  wiU 
caU  the  roU. 
The  legislative  cleric  caUed  the  roU. 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana:  I  tmnounce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Ahderson],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
ORUssxirol,  the  Senator  from  Arisona 
[Mr.  Hatbxn],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montota]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Rubbill],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Trsniaa].  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  GoRsl,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HartkxI  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kshhsbt].  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pxixl.  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
RusssLLl.  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  aimounce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
ORUZHiiro].  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KimrsoT].  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Mohtota]  .  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Psu.].  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Trsnrosl  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Iifr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aixorr].  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  CamlsohI,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cass]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Proutt]  are  absent  on  oflldal  business. 
The  Senator  from  HawaU  [Mr.  Fowo], 
the  Senator  from  CalifCMrnia  [Mr. 
KucHZL],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TowxR]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Joroax] 
is  absent  on  official  committee  business. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Cass]  is  paired  with  ttie  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  TowsrI.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Scsiator 
from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  HawaU 
[Mr.  Fonal  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  JorsakI.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  HawaU 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

The  resiUt  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  29.  as  follows: 

(iro.91Leg.] 
YEAS— 51 


BartteU 


Bible 

Br«w>t«r 

BunUck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrf.  W.  V». 

OMinon 

Clark. 

Dodd 

DouslM 


■UendCT 

Srvln 

Fulbrlght 

HarrU 

H«rt 


HUl 

HollAnd 

iBouy* 

jAckaon 

JordMi.  M.C 

Kennedy, 

lAuaobe 

Long.  Mo. 

haot.1*. 

Magnueon 

Ifenofleld 

MfiOMlUk 

MoOm 

Melntn* 


Mvnkle 

Meuberger 

Paetore 

Randolph 

muooff 

Botoertaan 


Monioiwy 
Morae 


BmattMffB 

Bpartrman 

Stannla 

BrmlBStoa 

Talmartsie 

'I'll  111  mood 

VlUllama.irj. 

Tarbonnish 

Touns,  Onto 
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MATS— W 


Alkn 

OrillB 

ICnrphy 

Bat^ 

Itainn 

BMUMtt 

HnMk* 

PeuaoB 

Boni 

JkVltS 

Cooper 

MeOvthy 

Soott 

Cotton 

licOoTtm 

8IIDSSOC 

Curtis 

Millar 

Smith 

tMrkaen 

IfOndiUe 

Domlnlck 

Morton 

Tounc,  H.  Dkk 

yamiln 

Ifuntft 

MOT  VOTIMO    H 

AUott 

Pea 

AndOTOTI 

HHTtk* 

PXtlUiF 

Carlion 

Hay<l<w 

RuMeU.aC. 

Cm* 

Ruaeen,  O*. 

drarch 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Tower 

rtmt 

XuelMl 

Tyatam 

Oor* 

IContor* 

80  Mr.  IfAGinmaa's  motion  to  lay  on 
tbe  table  Mr.  Moktoh^  amendment  was 
■traed  to. 

Tb»  PRMsnxsa  oPFicsR.  Tiie  imi 

Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  deifc  an  amendment. 

TtMb  PRXaZDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tba  ledalattTe  dexk  read  as  toUow: 

Ob  |M«e  19,  line  31,  after  the  wotd  "psek- 
"and  the  Met  to  wonatimeri." 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  explain  the 
amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  word  "total",  in  the  phrase  that 
reads  "the  total  cost  to  consumers",  be 
stricken.     

Tint  PREBXDZNQ  OFTCCER  (Mr. 
HAMtXB  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  has 
a  right  to  modify  his  amendment  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  elarffytng  amendment,  which  Is  offered 
to  make  the  bill  more  effeettre. 

On  pace  22.  the  bill  prorides: 

la  the  promulgation  of  regoUtlons  under 
■nbeeeUoa  (d)  (1)  of  thla  aeetkm.  due  regard 
■bau  be  given  to  the  probable  effect  <a  mch 
regulattona  uf 


Tliai.inUneSl: 

(1)  tbe  ooat  of  tbe  r«^v«g«'»g  ot  the  00m- 
modltlea  affected; 

My  amendment  simply  adds,  after  the 
reference  to  parkagtiy.  that  oonsldera- 
tk»  shall  be  glTen  to  the  eoat  of  padc- 
acinff  and  the  east  to  the  consumer  of 
the  oommoditles  affected. 

Tbe  aim  of  the  amendment  is  to 
braaden  the  conrideration  whl^  most 
ba  given  to  oosts  wtwn  the  agency  fixes 
the  fltee  or  weight  tai  vbkh  eommoditles 
may  ha  packaged  or  bottled.  The  bill 
at  present  requires  that  eonaideratkm  be 
given  to  "the  cost  of  the  packaging."  but 
this  does  not  cover  the  total  cost  to  the 
consumer,  which  of  course  shoxild  be 
taken  into  consideration  In  establishing 
slse  or  weight  regulations.  Changes  in 
packaging  alaes  may  affect  costs  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Sueh  changes  may  re- 
quire eactenaive  changes  in  dlvenstng 
machineB.  in  voiding  madilnes.  In  pack- 
ing cases  or  shiiwlng  cases,  or  in  count- 
less other  ways  irtilch  should  be  given 
due  regard  by  the  agen^. 

The  amendment  would  simply  zcquixe 
to^ttesa other  oosIb,  where  appHcabie, 
be  given  doe  regard. 

X  hopa  ttat  this  amendment  will  be 
^^-»  to  the 


Ifir.  MAONTTBON.  I  bdleve  that  the 
elimination  of  the  word  "total"  from  the 
amendment  indicates  that  no  rulings 
would  have  to  be  made  whldi  would 
prove  burdensome  to  the  consumer. 
Whenever  the  agency  desires  to  pnmiul- 
gate  regulations,  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer should  be  borne  in  mind. 

I  am  ^ad  to  accept  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
shire  [Mr.  CottohI. 

AMSmmilT  MO.  STt 

Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  757. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  27,  line  1.  beginning  with  the 
worda  "^or  consumption"  strike  out  all  down 
to  the  period  In  line  6  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "and  which  when 
offiBred  for  retail  sale  cuatomarUy  la  encloaed 
la  a  package." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mys^  S  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  Is  to  clarify  and  also  ex- 
tend to  some  degree  the  scope  of  the 
commodities  covered  in  the  bllL 

The  Hart  bin.  8.985,  as  reported, 
■eems  to  apply  to  products  consumed  by 
individuals  or  used  by  individuals  for 
I>ersonal  care  or  in  the  performance  of 
services  ordinarily  rendered  within  the 
household,  where  the  product  is  usually 
consumed  or  expended. 

This  is  a  narrow  definition  and  could 
apply  only  to  iwoducts  sold  in  grocery 
stores  and  supermaricets.  It  wpuld  not, 
in  general,  apply  to  products  sold  in 
department  stores  or  hardware  stores  or 
to  many  items  sold  in  drug  stores. 

Why  should  these  other  products  be 
excluded?  Should  not  dear  labeling 
apply  univcraally?  The  President's 
state  of  the  Union  message  said: 

We  must  alao  act  to  prvvent  tbe  daoq>- 
tlon  of  the  American  conaumar.  requiring  (Ul 
packagee  to  state  clearly  and  truthfully  their 
contents;  .  .  . 

The  President  did  not  limit  his  plea 
only  to  packages  sold  bi  groc«7  stores, 
or  only  to  packages  ot  foods  and  soaps. 
He  speciBed  an  packages. 

We  should  not  single  out  grocery 
products.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  in 
the  non-food  items  that  the  largest 
nimiber  of  labeling  problems  are  likely  to 
occur.  This  is  because  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug  and  Cosmetie  Act  contains  specific 
labeling  requirements.  No  such  specific 
requirunents,  however,  are  found  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  which 
generally  i^jplies  to  products  which  are 
not  foods,  drugs,  or  cosmetics. 

It.  therefore,  is  especially  desirable  in 
the  omsumer^  interest,  to  make  sure 
that  the  provisions  of  the  WI  apply  to  aU 
retaU  products,  to  an  products  which  the 
consumer  may  buy.  and  hot  merely  to 
some  of  them.  That  is  ttie  jiuzpase  of 
the  amendment. 


The  adoption  of  my  amendment  Na 
575  would  make  clear  and  distinct  the 
coverage  of  the  biU — S.  985 — Instead  of 
leaving  many  products  in  a  state  of 
acute  indedsioa  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  fan  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  shaU  list  items  which  would  clearly 
be  required  to  comply  with  the  f uU  label- 
ing and  packaging  provisions  of  the  bill, 
if  Cotton  amendment  No.  575  is  adopted! 
It  is  not  clear  whether  such  items  are 
included  in  the  bin  as  it  now  reads.  The 
items  are — 

First,  stationery  and  writing  suppUes— 
should  the  consumer  not  be  informed  as 
to  the  number  of  sheets  of  paper  she 
gets  in  a  package  of  stationery? 

Second,  gift  wran>ing  pm>er,  and 
other  gift  wrapping  items. 

Third,  paints,  varnishes,  flow  waxes, 
and  aU  similsu:  types  of  products.  Many 
paints,  in  addition  to  standard  pinte  and 
gaUons,  are  now  sold  in  special  aerosol 
spray  cans  for  household  use.  Clearly, 
they  should  be  fuUy  and  truthfully 
labeled  and  packaged. 

Fourth,  clothespins.  The  housewife 
should  know  how  many  she  is  getting. 

Fifth,  string,  clothesline  rope,  rib- 
bons— in  an  these  cases,  she  is  entitled 
to  clear,  uniform  labeling,  as  required 
in  the  bin.  That  means  when  they  are 
packaged,  not  when  they  are  cut  off  and 
sold  in  bulk. 

The  sixth  is  a  group  consisting  of  oth«- 
items  generally:  Bottles  of  ink,  ghie  and 
paste,  nans,  safety  pins,  straight  pins 
the  housewife  buys  to  sew  with. 

Many  of  these  items,  such  as  nails  and 
other  products,  have  t>een  disbursed  in 
bulk  and  by  weight  through  the  years. 
Now  they  are  packaged  and  sold  in  gen- 
eral stores,  5  and  10  cent  stores,  and 
hardware  stores.  Tliese  items  are  an 
pa^aged. 

I  can  see  no  reason  that  the  same  re- 
quiremoit  of  dear  labeling  and  packag- 
ing should  not  apply,  in  the  good  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary,  to  these  items. 

As  the  bin  presently  reads,  the  two 
cans  of  floor  wax  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  used  as  inustrations 
were  used  constantly  in  the  committee 
hearings.  The  wording  of  the  definition 
is  not  entirdy  dear  as  to  whether  they 
would  even  be  Included  imder  the  act. 

The  amendment  would  simply  Include 
these  other  items  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary. 

•nie  PRESIDINO  OmCER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  B£AGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  such 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  bffl  is 
the  culmination  of  a  long  and  serious 
effort  to  solve  a  marketolsce  problem 
that  has  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  pre- 
packaging revolution  of  the  past  decade. 

The  bin  recognises  that  the  package 
has  become  the  unit  of  measure  in  cer- 
tain merehandlslng  areas.  We  are  seek- 
ing to  make  that  measure  meanlngftil 
to  the  consumer.  This  bOl  is  aimed  at 
facilitating  the  oompntatlon  of  price  per 
quantity.  In  the  packaged  commodities 
with  which  this  legfalatlon  is  concerned, 
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this  is  a  serioos  problem.  It  Is  not  a  seri- 
ous proMem  with  hamiker  or  a  pair  of 
shoes.  j 

llie  amendment  woe  id  make  the  bU 
apply  to  any  eommodits^i^dch.  when  of- 
fered for  retafl  sale,  is  jBustotnarUy  en- 
closed in  a  package,         j 

Coverage  would  be  e^iended  to  thoa- 
aands  of  items,  I  assume,  not  now  in- 
cluded. It  would  bring  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  statute  durable  goods,  hanl 
goods,  textiles,  hardwaie,  and  innumer- 
able Items  sold  in  vartBty  stores,  "me 
bill  presently  does  not  it  ( lude  such  items 
in  ite  coverage. 

The  bUl  Is  medficattj  concerned  with 
practices  devdoped  in  tl  lie  course  of  this 
great  growth  to  the  prep  4d»ging  of  con- 
sumable items  during  ]4eent  years.    A 

great  rmmber  of  varying  ^oods  and  items 
have  been  taken  off  tha  scale  and  put 

into  a  package  during  tl  4s  period.  Ab  il 
re»ult^jhe  package  and  ioC  tbe  product 
has  bec»me  the  measun  lof  com^mtaon. 

It  is  important  that  t*  package  pre- 
sent the  basic  quantttgr  offered  to  a  way 
that  win  facUitete  per  Sdt  compiJS 
S?5  "^  n»aay  apparent  on  a  per  unit 
basis  the  price  that  a  person  is  MstM 
The  WU  wfll  fadlitateTihe  mal^iS 
price  comparisons.  ' 

But  we  would  go  too 
place  aU  consumer  it 
One  shirt  is  one  shirt.   It 
to  compute  the  price  per 
to  know  how  much  a  pe 

Ttie  amendment  wo 
aoope  of  the  bUl  withow  »x,„„  any  « 
the  new  todustries  which  would  be  af- 
fected an  opportunity  ttt  explore  thefr 
own  particular  problems'^'^^^     - 
mittee  on  Commerce, 
haps  more  Importantly 
elae.  persuades  me  that  h^muatmi  w  me 

sought  to  be  covered  by 
cause  of  the  limited 
now  covered,  then  th 
should  have  their  day  in 
I  think,  fw  that  reasor 
be  prudent  to  defer  exi 
broader  coverage  until  we 
expertax«  under  the  bin. 
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■  if  we  were  to 
{under  the  biU. 
i  not  neceesaiy 
"  read  in  order 

.  is  buying. 

,    enlarge  the 

giving  any  of 


Ith  the  Com- 
at  fact,  per- 
anything 
don  of  the 


^ems  that  are 
bm,that,be- 
>n  are  not 
indxistries 


;  It  would 
slon  of  the 

ave  had  some 

f 


Pniteient,  I  yield 


Mr.  COTTON.    Mr. 
myself  3  minutes. 

The    PRESIDINa    OFJrirCER      Tte 
Senator  from  New  Hampiiire  is  recoa 
nlzed  for  3  minutes.         '"p' »  recog 

Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  pi^dent,  I  am 
reany  surprised  at  the  remarks  of  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  ffom  Michigan 
I  did  not  dream  that  this  amendment 
would  be  opposed.  j[         "»*^«a»«' 

The  amendment  does  noi  bring  a  single 

S"2J^  l!?*^5f  ^  ^  "^^^  ^  Secre- 
tary in  his  discretion  flndsi  that  It  is  nec- 
Msanr  for  it  to  be  covered.  Even  the 
^•ndatory  provisions  In  the  beginning 
of  the  bin  give  the  Secreflry  wthortS 
S.!^.^,?^.»^*^  oTcommoditles 


that  he  feels  should  be 
not  require  any 
Maiqr  of  these 
vuisbed   Senator  fram  , 
"Aid.  are  not  **"wnmahtp 
They  are  bought  off  1 
nores.    They  consist  of 


iptedanddo 
thedlstln- 

_         JiMt 

tbe  luNwe. 
ceuntera  of 
such  as 


*>«n**«re  and  other  things  which  have 
now  been  imivetaatty  packaged. 

AU  that  the  amendment  would  do 
vould  be  to  penmt  the  Seoetaiy  to  use 
hisdiscretlon.  llie  other  day  when  the 
Suitor  ftom  New  Hampahbre  was  ob- 
jccong  to  the  granttiw  of  artaitrair 
power  to  the  Secretary,  my  frlencta.  the 
■ponsors  of  the  bUl,  were  taisisttog  that 
the  Secretary  should  be  entrusted  with 
these  powers.  Tlie  amendment  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumer, 
^w^if^f^  "***  stands,*!  do  not  assert 
that  it  is  true,  but  it  is  apparently  tme 
that  there  are  articles  that  are  purchased 
in  paitoges,  by  tbe  hoascwife,  which  do 

fir  r^S^  *°  ** '"'°«*  *»  Knxsen' stores, 
the  labding  of  which  might  wen  be  ec^ 
•red;  and  this  amendment  simply  ex- 
taids  that  power  to  the  Secretary,  it 
does  not  compel  him  to  go  anyidiere  or 
labd  any  artlde  when  he  does  not  con- 
sider the  interesto  of  the  ccHisumer  are 
Involved.  I  am  truly  amazed  that  there 
is  opposition  to  it.  ^^ 

"Iht  1M4  report  of  Senator  Hart's 
Judiciary  Snlwommittee  contains  a  dis- 
cussion ot  the  sponsor's  intent*  as  to 
coverage.  I  read  this  report  with  some 
interest.  It  indicates  that  any  com- 
modity intended  for  "adOTnment.  main- 
tttiance  or  repair  of  any  structure  or  part 
thereof"  Is  exduded  from  coverage  of  tbe 

Th^  wowld  clearly  exchide  floor  wax 
wad  household  pWnts  from  the  bUl 
^jgr  should  certaJnly  not  be  exduded.' 
II  It  is  not  necessary  to  cover  them,  if 
there  is  no  questicm  erf  content,  if  there 
Is  no  question  of  too  many  sizes,  if  there 
Is  no  question  of  clear  labeling,  the  Sec- 
retary has  fuU  power  to  exdude  them- 
and  why,  when  we  are  ifgiaiHtlne  for  the 
««U!umer.  we  should  take  away  from  the 
Secretary  the  control  of  an  packages,  not 
Just  some  packages,  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. ^^ 
If  this  amendment  is  to  be  opposed  I 

feel  that  I  Shan  have  to  ask  for  a  roltodi: 
I  doubt  whether  there  are  enourt  Sen- 
ators present  now  so  that  I  can  ask  for 
it.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  wlth- 
outthe  ttme  being  taken  from  dther  side 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  «ie  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire?  The  Chafr  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered.  ThecleAwfil 
call  the  roD. 

.J^^^}^^^ye  derk  proceeded  to  can 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  MT.  President,  being 
iniormed  that  there  are  enough  Senators 
present  for  a  sufficient  second  I  ask 
jmanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
roruie  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MAONOSCHI.     Mr.  President    if 

toe    distinguished   Senator   from   New 

Hampshire  win  yield  back  the  remainder 

of  his  time.  I  yidd  back  the  remainder  of 
mine. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yidd  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  been  yidded  baek.  the  queetKm 
w  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  t2ie 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 

**'^^*  *°*  *^  <**  wfll  caU  the  rrtL 
The  legislative  derk  eaDed  the  roU. 

*w^:J^^°  °'  Louisiana.    I  announce 
uiat  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr 
AwDSBsonJ.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chukch],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PuLBiuoHT ] ,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  aauEjmroJ.  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hatdim].  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  K«iiji«dy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mowioya]. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mossxl 
and  tbe  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr' 
Ttddigs]  are  absent  on  offlcial  tiii«i«y,ff' 
I  also  aimounce  that  the  «i'natw  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  OoaxJ.  the  Senator  from 
nidlana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KnmxBT],  the  Senator 
ft-om  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pxttl.  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rus- 
sxtL]  are  necessarily  absent. 
rr^^^^J  amwnnee  Chat,  If  present  and 
vo«»«.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
C^OTl.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Tfcn- 

af^  ^  ^"^'  **»•  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Bfr  aRxnanwol.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusette  [Mr.  KJanoDYl  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  KxmwiT] 
and  the  Soiator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr' 
Mo»TOYAl.  tbe  Senator  from  Oregon 

{?^;H^?5"iL.***®  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  TyddtosJ  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr  COTTON.    I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado   liSr.  Allott] 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  TMr.  Carlson]' 
toe  SenatOTfrom  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  .' 
^d  toe  Senator  from  Vermont   [Mr 

•S^^  "*  absent  on  offlcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fbm:] 
toe    Senator    tram    Callfomhi     [Mr! 

S^^SiJtf?*  *^^  Senator  from  T>!xas 

IMQ\  TOWER]  are  necessarily  absent. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordah] 
^^^^  °"  °®*=^^  committee  business. 
The  Senator  from  lOinots  [Mr  Dok- 

^i^and  toe  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 

mranHtoowa]  are  detained  on  oflldal 

ooBtnesB. 

f^2S!^i_^  TOting.  the  Senator 
f^  ^?1£T^"*L5*«^'  «»  Senator 
JJ^tS^J***;  ^'^^^'  «»  Senator 
ftrom  Maho  [Mr.  J^rbahJ.  and  the  8en- 

e"JS  Sr-,ST   '**•  '^'^'  ^'^ 

na^  W^^fonSJ,:"^"'^^  '• 

[No.  93  Leg.] 
TEAS — 7 


Aiken 

Bennett 

C!ottaa 

Bsrtlett 


Jordan.  M.C. 
Morton 


Bsrh 
BIMe 


Brewster 

Buidlck 

Brrd,y». 

afrd.w.va. 

Cannon 

Clark 

Oiepar 

Owtle 

Dodd 


Murphy 
otuipouii 


Jartta 


I'Onclca. 
I<onr,  La. 


Maufleld 
IKcOarthy 
IfcOMlaB 


Mcao._. 

Mclntyre 
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Moatoavf 

Mom 

Mundt 
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NelMm 

Ifeubnrger 

PMtor* 

PMtnan 

Prosmlrt 


Randolph 

RIbieoa 

Botertaon 

RuMelltO*. 

Baltonfll 

Soott 

Bmmtbgn 

Smith 

BparfciHMi 


Stennla 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Wll]Um«,HJ. 

WI1I1MU.IM. 

Tarbonnigh 

Toung,  If.  Dak. 

Toung,  Ohio 


AUott 

Andetaon 

Oarlaon 


NOT  VOnJrO— 34 

Gore  Kucbel 

Oruentng  Montojr* 

HMtk*  Uorae 

Hajdtn  P«U 

Church  HlckenloopcT  Prouty 

Dirkaen  Jordan,  Idaho  Ruaaell,  8.C. 

Fang  Kannady.  Maaa.  Tower 

Fulbrigbt  Kennady,  M.T.  Tydlnga 

So  Mr.  CorroH's  amendment  was  re- 
jected.   

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pbozjcxu  In  the  chair) .  The  bill  is  open 
to  further  amendment. 

aicxNDMxirr  iro.  saa 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendmmt  No.  589  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  after  line  17,  add  th«  foUow- 
Ing  paragraph: 

"(8)  ngolata  tha  tcrma,  condltlozu.  and 
redamptlon  value  of  trading  stampa  or  other 
premluma  offered  in  connection  with  the  aale 
of  any  conramer  oommodlty.  The  provlslona 
of  aectlon  •(b)  abaU  not  apply  to  regulatlona 
promulgated  purauant  to  thla  paragraph." 

Renumber  aucceedlng  paragrapha. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Is  recog- 
nized. How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  relates 
to  trading  stamps.  It  should  be  clearer 
understood  that  it  does  not  prohibit  trad- 
ing stamps.  It  merely  places  trading 
stamps,  along  with  other  promotions 
that  are  included  in  this  bill,  under  the 
supervision  and  inspection  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  D^Mirtment  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

One  of  the  major  features  of  the  bm 
as  reported  is  a  provision  conferring  on 
Federal  officials  new  authority  to  reg- 
ulate oente-off  promotions  and  other 
represmtaUons  that  the  commodity  is 
offered  at  a  price  other  than  the  ordinary 
and  customary  retail  sales  price. 

nils  is  a  feature  of  the  bill  which  has 
drawn  goieral  support  from  more  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  believe  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  by  all  of  us  that  if  there  is 
not  now  there  should  be  sufficient  au- 
thority In  the  Federal  agencies  to  police 
deceptive  pricing  devices  such  as  phony 
cents-off  prunotlons. 

niat  Is  the  function  of  section  5(c)  (3) 
on  page  19.  The  cents-off  provision  of 
the  bill  is  now  limited  in  concept  and 
does  not  deal  wHh  a  large  number  of 
other  promotional  devices  which  may  be 
deceptive  and  misleading,  and  which  as- 
suredly do  not  facilitate  price  compari- 
sons as  to  consumer  oonunodltles.  In- 
deed, these  promotions  dearly  handicap 
the  consumer  in  maMng  price  compari- 
sons. 

One  of  the  major  areas  In  this  connec- 
tion is  trading  stamp*.  There  Is  not  a 
Senator  within  the  sound  of  my  voice. 


nor  was  there  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  is  not  aware  that  the  giving  of 
trading  stamps  and  the  giving  of  prises 
and  premiums  for  trading  stamps  is  very 
popular  with  the  housewife. 

No  Senator  on  the  committee  or  in 
the  Senate  in  his  right  mind,  I  suqKct, 
would  vote  to  deprive  the  housewife  of 
the  (KTportunities  of  those  who  like  to 
save  trading  stamps.  I  could  foresee 
that  I  would  have  great  difficulty  with 
some  of  my  own  friends  if  that  happen- 
ed. The  amendment  does  not  even  sug- 
gest that  those  opportunities  be  pro- 
hibited. But  it  does  seem  that  if  the 
bill  is  to  be  thorough  and  careful  in 
order  to  protect  consumers  from  decep- 
tive and  misleading  practices,  and  also 
from  fraud,  the  Secretary  should  be 
given  the  power  to  inspect  and  control 
the  issuance  of  trading  stamps,  Just  as 
it  would  give  him  the  power  to  inspect 
and  control  the  so-called  cents-off  pro- 
motions. 

The  pending  bill  would  not  prohibit 
cents-off  sales.  It  would  merely  give 
the  Secretary  the  power  to  see  to  it  that 
they  are  fair  and  not  deceptive. 

Now  there  are  all  kinds  of  trading 
stamp  projects  in  the  country.  Some  of 
them  are  operated  by  retailers,  some  by 
Individual  stores,  some  by  big  depart- 
ment stores,  and  some  are  great  national 
firms. 

So  far  as  I  know,  in  most  cases,  the 
prizes  given  are  not  shodc^  and  are  of 
reasonable  value,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  always  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frran  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Certainly  the  giving 
of  trading  stamps,  or  the  failure  to  give 
trading  stamps  by  individual  merchants 
is  something  that  can  be  readily  abused 
and  is  often  reflected  in  higher  prices  to 
the  consumers.  This  higher  price  re- 
flected to  the  consumer  is  something 
which  deserves  attention. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  must  confess 
that  I  was  deeply  disappointed  that  I 
was  so  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  the 
last  vote.  I  am  not,  never  have,  and 
never  shall — because  I  hold  Members  of 
the  Senate  in  too  high  regard  and  too 
profound  respect — challenge  anyone's 
motives,  but  we  have  bem  listening,  all 
through  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittee and  all  through  debate  In  the 
Senate,  to  pleas  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumers. 

The  pending  bill  is  one  to  protect  the 
consumers.  Anyone  who  dares  to  raise 
his  voice  against  the  bill  is  therefore 
considered  by  many  to  be  against  the 
consumers  and  for  the  big,  heartless 
corporations. 

Let  me  say  this.  Mr.  President — and  I 
say  it  with  some  knowledge — that  in 
many  Instances  there  has  been  lobbying 
(m  the  bill  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  this  country — lobbjrlng  by  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  department.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  talking  out  of 
both  sides  of  the  mouth  about  what  the 


bill  would  cover.  In  one  Instance,  I 
know  of  the  paint  people  who  were  told 
that  paint  was  not  covered  by  the  bill  so 
ther^ore  they  need  not  worry. 

However,  Mr.  President,  as  the  bill  now 
stands,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  does 
cover  paints  and  varnishes  used  in  the 
house. 

I  know  of  another  Instance  where  it 
was  suggested  that  floor  wax  was  not 
covered  by  the  bill.  That  was  the  reason 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  clarify  not 
what  had  to  be  regulated  but  what  the 
Secretary  could  regxilate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  c(Mnmodlty  comes 
under  this  bill  which  is  not  subject  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  COTTON.  None.  Every  com- 
modity comes  imder  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then  the  Secretary  will 
regulate  them? 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Secretary  can 
find  that  any  commodity  should  not  come 
under  the  bill,  even  in  the  mandatory 
provisions  at  the  outset  of  the  bill,  he 
may  exempt  that  commodity  which,  in 
his  Judgment,  he  believes  should  be  ex- 
empt.   

Mr.  CURTIS.    By  class,  or  individual. 

Itlr.  COTTON.  Well,  a  commodity  is 
a  class,  I  would  assume.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  Secretary  could  exempt  manu- 
facturer A,  and  not  manufacturer  B,  but 
he  can  exempt  a  type  of  commodity  that 
one  or  two  or  more  manufacturers  may 
be  producing. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then  the  Secretary 
could  decide  what  commodities  were  cov- 
ered by  the  bill.  He  would  write  the 
regulation  and  then  decide  on  the  pen- 
alty for  vlolathig  a  regidation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  penalty  would  be 
a  cease-and-desist  action,  or  other  civil 
remedy.  The  committee  took  out  any 
criminal  penalty  or  criminal  prosecutions 
under  the  biU. 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  would  be 
given  complete  latitude — if  we  give  him 
complete  latitude,  and  if  we  trust  him 
with  the  authori^  that  he  would  have 
imder  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  any  particular 
reason  other  than  the  fear  that  some  of 
the  women  in  this  country  might  feel 
that  the  Senate  is  trying  to  deprive  them 
of  privileges  which  they  like.  Many 
WMnen  like  cents-off  sales.  But  the 
cents-off  promotion,  under  the  regula- 
tions, would  not  be  prtdilbited.  That 
would  come  under  the  regulation  of  the 
Secretary. 

As  this  matter  of  trading  stamps  is  so 
universal  and  is,  really,  a  factor  in  com- 
paring prices  and  determining  the  choice 
of  customers,  I  can  see  no  reason  why, 
when  the  Senate  is  debating  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  that  they  should  not  be 
subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny,  investiga- 
ti<Hi.  and  watchful  care  to  which  the 
other  promotional  practices  are  sub- 
jected. I  repeat,  the  amendment  would 
not  pn^blt  them  in  any  sense,  but 
would  merely  bring  them  under  the  pur- 
view of  the  Secretary  along  with  other 
promotion^  practices. 
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Tha     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.    The 

time  of  the  Senator  f  r($|i  New  Hampshire 
IxBS  csEpArccL 

Mr.  COTTCMf .  Mr  J  PrtMmA,  I  yield 
mysdf  1  additional  m»  vrte.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFnCER.  Tts 
Senator  ftom  New  Hi  iopshlre  ts  recog- 
nized for  1  additional  minute, 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President,  I  be- 
lieve thebllltobeagipdbUL  Idldnot 
like  that  section  in  it  vhich  I  strove  so 
hard  to  have  strlekak  yesterday,  but  I 
bdleve  that  90  perceni  pf  the  bill  is  good. 
I  think  that  fair,  dea  -  labeling  of  prod- 
ucts In  the  marketplice  Is  necessary, 
"nils  is  a  constructive '  bin.  However,  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  iSenate  should  leg- 
islate tfae  blU  and  nol|  make  it  c(»iu>lete 

to  cover.    Thus, 
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Iter.  President,  I 

seem  to  be  re- 
%t  offered  by  my 
.  New  Hampshire. 


In  the  fleldB  It 
I  offer  my  amendment 
Mr.   MAONiraCHV. 

yleM  myself  2  mbn 

I  am  sorry  always 
sisttng  any  amendmi 
friend  the  Senatior  fr( 
because  he  contributed  so  much  to  malce 
this  bill  what  he  tentted  a  "good  bill." 
during  the  lengthy  hearings  and  markup 
sessions  he  had  In  ttacioomnilttee. 

The  only  probteai  mh  his  amendment 
is  that  I  do  not  recaU  that  we  had  any 
testlnaony  an  stamps.  Ld  the  first  place. 
If  we  had.  it  la  not  In  (3ie  record.   There 


may  have  been  seme 
I  do  not  recaD  It. 

Second.  I  do  not 
Ing  stamps  in  the 

So  the  amendment 
phase  in  the 
with  the  phase  of 
contents  or  truth  in 


on  it,  but 

dlsensslng  trad- 
Ittee. 

with  another 
It  deals 
and  not  with 
packaging,  nor 
that  reason  I  hope  thiQ  amendment  does 
not  carry.  I 

Third.  I  have  been  |a  member  ct  the 
State  legislature,  as  have  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  and  I  think  there  Is  no 
greater  lobbying  acti||ty  in  States  that 
do  not  have  tradingi  jstanu)  laws  than 
that  done  by  the  tnu  Ung  stamp  pesfsAit. 
Bo  there  most  be  a  |reat  bonanat  in>- 
volved.  1 

I  know  housewives  Mke  to  get  trading 
stamps.  They  tiibik  jthey  are  getting 
sometoing  for  nothing  But  the  cost  of 
the  stamp  Is  computed  according  to  the 
amount  of  gross  revenue,  and  the  cost  of 
the  stamp  must  be  rej^ected  In  the  price 
of  the  products. 

Trading  stamps 
The  housewives  seem 
haps  a  profK  Is  rei 
many  people  do  not 

In  addition,  there 
between  the  time  th^  stamps  are  paid 
for  and  the  conEume|r  redeems  them. 

The  PRESIDINOl  i  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  bU|s  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNU80N.  '  I  yleM  myself  2 
additional  mhiutes.  '  Use  of  trading 
stamps  is  a  part  of  ott  American  enter- 
prise system,  and  I  s^pose  it  Is  a  good 
one,  but  I  would  llkd  ithe  committee  to 
examine  it  fully  befoi  a  a  provision  relat- 
ing to  trading  stami4  i>  idaeed  In  the 
biU. 

Many  States  have 
rogative  of 
ing  stamps  In  their 
it  a  State  matter, 
latlng  trading  stamp 
tain  States.    Bfany 


be  a  good  thing, 
like  them.  Per- 
In  the  fact  that 
eem  the  stamps, 
a  great  tlmelag 


regulatlnfl  t 
In  their  { i|a' 


^^tabllsbed  the  pre- 

the  use  of  trad- 

tes  and  consider 

are  laws  regu- 

iperations  in  cer- 

have  refused 


Tibre  ai 
ip  bpera 
'  Elites 


to  allow  the  use  ot  tratMng  itampt  In 
tbOM  case*  Btaftes  have  used  ttadr 
pnrogattvea. 

I  was  hoptav  the  amendment  wo«iId 
not  be  ofl'ered  to  the  bBl,  became  It  does 
not  hnrolve  truth  in  packaglnflr.  It  In- 
volves the  question  whether  or  not.  vhea 
a  consumer  goes  to  the  store  and  obtains 
stamps,  she  is  able  to  redeem  them  and 
get  something  later,  a  bicycle  or  what- 
ever It  may  be.  and  whether  that  la  a 
fair  exchange.  That  is  a  different  mat- 
ter than  that  now  before  the  Senate. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbm 
Senator  from  Kentucky  Is  recognised  for 
2  minutes. 

BCr.  BSORTON.  BCy  only  point  is,  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  so 
well  pointed  out.  what  Is  the  difference 
between  a  cents  off  label  and  getting 
trading  stamps?  What  Is  the  dlffercaaoe 
between  3  cents  off  on  the  product  one 
buys  and  getting  2  cents'  worth  of  stamps 
at  the  coimter  after  one  boys  tiie  prod- 
uct? 

I  cannot  follow  the  logic  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  on  this  point,  because 
I  think  the  two  are  absolutely  cconmesi- 
surate.  I  cannot  see  any  difference  be- 
tween e  "2  cents  off"  label  and  the  botase- 
wlf  e  I'eceivlng  an  equal  amount  of  2  cents 
from  tiw  caAlCT  in  the  form  of  stamps. 

Mr.  BCAONUSON.  The  difference  is 
that  In  one  ease  something  Is  given  free 
and  in  the  other  case  a  price  is  involved. 
However,  it  is  a  questloa  that  the  com- 
mittee should  look  taia.  I  hope  we  will 
be  able  to  took  into  it  and  have  hearings 
on  It. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  was  int^estcd  In  the  ecmmcnts  vl  the 
dlstlngvlshert  chalnnan  of  the  comtntttee . 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  present  or 
hmipened  to  be  in  conference  and  did  not 
hear  all  that  was  said  during  the  long 
deliberations  of  the  committee,  but  I  can 
say  the  matter  of  trading  stamps  was 
touched  upon  bv  the  committee,  and  that 
the  oomaents  made  on  it  were  to  tiie 
effect,  "Dent  touch  it.  Dont  touch  It. 
It's  dynamite."  I  doubt  that  there  would 
have  been  any  opportunity  to  get  such 
a  provision  taKlnded  to  be  looked  at  by 
the  Secretary. 

I  offered  this  amendment  simply  be- 
cause I  felt  that,  as  a  matter  of  record, 
it  should  be  made  clear  that  when  we 
axe  giving  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, uid  Welfare  powers  to  scrutiniae, 
inweet,  and  watch  over  promotkmal 
practices  and  packaging  and  sales  pro- 
motion and  labeling  of  goods  in  this 
country,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  issue 
squarely  we  diould  make  the  fidd  of 
Jurisdiction  we  are  tnring  to  give  to  him 
complete. 

I  frankly  thought  my  other  amendment 
was  perfectly  reasonable  and  logical  and 
Improved  the  bilL 

I  offered  this  amendment  simply  to 
find  out  something,  I  have  found  It  out, 
and  I  withdraw  the  amendment 

The     FRBSIDINO     OfTlCER.    The 
SenaUn*  withdraws  his  amendment. 
The  Mil  is  open  to  further  amendment. 


Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  had  an  amead- 
mtsA  to  pnHKMC    I  do  net  see  bkn 

present^ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President  I  wonder 
If  I  may  be  recognised. 

Mr.  BCAONUSON.  No  amendment  Is 
pending,  and  there  Is  no  time  on  an 
amendment  that  can  be  given  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  PresideDt.  I  as- 
sume, in  the  absence  of  the  aiinorlty 
leader,  that  I  may  yMd  5  n^nntes  on  tiie 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Neteaska. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  ^thout  obJeetloD.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.CURTia  Mr.Preildait.Irisefor 
the  purpose  of  asking  the  manager  of  tha 
bill  two  questions.  One  Is.  How  much 
will  the  bin  reduce  the  cost  of  living  for 
oonsumera,  and  how  Is  that  figure  tabu- 
lated? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  bill  does  not 
deal  with  that  question.  The  biU  deals 
with  packaged  commodities.  Some  ar- 
ticles are  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  the  blU.  There  Is  reference  to  oom- 
moditles  of  under  2  ounces,  qtleca,  for 
smmple. 

Mr.  CX7RTIS.  It  Is  amerted  this  Mil 
Is  to  be  for  the  beneflt  of  the  oonaumera. 
My  question  is.  How  many  dollars  are  the 
consumers  to  be  saved  and  beneftted  as 
the  result  of  passage  of  this  bill,  and 
how  has  that  figure  been  arrived  at? 

Mr.  MACH«U8(»I.  We  did  not  taBc 
about  dollar  figures.  We  wanted  a 
housewife  to  knew  ibe  was  getting  the 
dollar's  wrath  of  goods  that  dw  thmwht 
she  was  bujdng  and  paying  for. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  the  bill  will 
reduce  the  cost  to  that  housewife.  It 
might  reduce  costs  consideraMy  If  tbttre 
were  not  such  a  varlatkm  hi  the  padc- 
ages  of  commodities.  If  there  were  more 
conformity  in  the  siaes  of  paclcaces,  it 
would  reduce  costs. 

However,  we  are  net  dlHrawitng  prices 
in  the  bill.  The  retailer  la  not  tadoded 
InthebUL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  bin  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  coDsumer,  I  aswnert  it 
woidd  save  him  money. 

Mr.  MAONUBCMf.  We  hope  it  wlU 
save  the  consumer  money,  but  we  have 
not  made  a  tabula  tiai  of  U. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  "Bam  many  additkmal 
employees  will  be  needed  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  biU? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.    It  is  estimated  by 
the  departments  that  It  will  cost  $1.5 
milUon. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    $1.5  mlUkm? 
Mr.  MAONUSON.    Yes;   that  Is  the 
estimate. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.    I  wl^  it  clearly 
understood  that  the  purpose  of  the  btU  is 
to  make  sure  ttiat  when  the  housewife 
mends  a  dollar  to  buy  a  product,  she 
win  get  a  dfrilar^  worth  of  the  product 
that  die  thinks  die  is  buying.    Prices  of 
retailers  are  not  Involved.    Tlie  manu- 
facturers and  packagers  are  Involved. 

Mr.  COSenB.  ThN-e  Is  no  assurance 
that  eoosumers  wUl  be  protected  by  a 
floor  with  respect  to  prlees? 

Mr.  MACmUSOir.  It  anyone  could 
give    anybody   any    assurances    as   to 
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n^iether  prices  would  go  up  or  down,  I 
•m  sure  it  would  not  be  in  a  piece  of  ler- 
islfttlon.  If  we  can  talk  ourselves  into 
a  recession,  I  know  a  certain  number  of 
pe(H>le  would  like  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
that 

Mr.  MAONITSON.  The  Senator  from 
Mlchlcan  (Mr.  Hart]  has  some  figures 
which  indicate  the  estimated  savings  to 
the  cfxisumer.  although  these  savings 
cannot  be  g\iaranteed. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  I  yield  the  Sen- 
ator from  Bfiehlgan  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
none  of  us  would  und«take  to  guarantee 
any  figure,  because  we  are  projecting  in 
a  very  foggy  field. 

If  every  American  consumer  were  able 
to  make  a  prioe-per-unlt  comparison  of 
every  item  in  the  supermarket,  how 
much  would  he  save?  We  do  not  know. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  constuners 
wiU  use  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  bill 
faitelligently. 

However,  a  careful  survey  of  this  mat- 
ter was  discussed  in  the  Senate  yesterday 
by  Senator  CAmroN.  The  survey  was 
conducted  by  Eastern  Michigan  Univer- 
sity— 33  young  married  women,  all  col- 
lege trained,  were  given  a  list  of  20  prod- 
ucts which  one  normally  buys  for  kitchen 
use,  and  the  young  women  were  sent  to 
the  local  supermarket  I  say  all  of  them 
were  college  trained.  They  all  had  had 
at  least  1  year  of  college.  All  the  wcunen 
were  familiar  with  the  products,  and. 
Indeed,  most  of  them  regularly  shopped 
at  that  supermarket. 

A  controlled  ana^is  oi  that  survey 
showed  that  on  those  20  items  alone,  each 
year  the  shoppers  were  spending  9.1  per- 
cent more  than  they  would  have  spent 
If  they  had  been  able  successfully  to 
Identify  the  lowest  cost  per  unit  of  the 
3»  items  selected. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  prevented  them 
from  Identifying  it? 

Ur.HART.   You  say  what  percentage? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  What  prevented 
them  from  identifying  it? 

Mr.  HART.  The  kinds  of  practices 
that  this  bill  is  aimed  at  controlling,  if 
not  eliminating. 

I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  put  the 
survey  in  the  Rbcokd  at  this  point,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 
as  follows: 
TEirrR   nt  Packaoxmo:   8o*n  Bkravknuxxt 

Btmm  WUBoam  ams  Trkb  Aptucatioii  in 

A   SUVHkMABXXT  SRTDra 

(Siunmary  by  Monroe  P.  PrledmAn.  BAat«m 
Mlctklgan  U&lT«nlty) 
Tb«  mattar  of  truth  la  Um  r^^^f^^g  And 
prtolag  of  produota  In  ths  American  markat- 
plaea  has  b«an  a  subjact  of  pubUo  controveray 
In  racant  yaara.  Thla  study  attampto  to  de- 
Una  the  lamiea  In  thla  oontroreny  more  ob- 
Jaetlvely  by  traatlng  '^ruth''  or  "oonfualon" 
aa  polnta  on  an  undirlylng  paychotoglcal 
dimanalnn.  Thraa  behanonOly  baaad.  quan- 
tlUtlva  maaauraa  ot  eonfualon  In  imlt  price 
InXofmatton  for  packagad  products  ware  de- 
veloped and  appUcd  In  a  supermarket  setting. 


Thbrty-thiae  young  married  women  were 
inatruetad  to  aelaet  tha  moat  anontwilcal 
package  for  each  ot  twenty  produota  oo  dis- 
play at  a  loeal  supermarket  All  of  these 
aubjoota  had  attended  ooUege  for  at  least  one 
year.  All  ware  famUlar  with  the  products 
on  sale  at  the  aupermarket;  Indeed  moet  of 
them  shopped  there  regularly. 

Tht  twenty  products  employed  In  the  study 
were  eelected  on  the  basis  of  six  criteria. 
Product*  selected  included  canned  peas. 
pi4>er  towels,  aolld  shortening,  and  powdered 
detergenta. 

The  testing  of  the  thirty-three  subjecto 
took  place  over  a  two-day  period.  Each  of 
the  thirty-three  subjecta  waa  teated  on  all 
twenty  products.  Controls  were  Introduced 
fcr  order  effects  In  the  preeentatlon  of  the 
products  and  also  for  the  decision  time  per- 
mitted the  subjects  for  the  determination  of 
the  most  ecanomlcal  choice  for  each  product 
Two  days  af  tor  the  thirty-three  subjeeta  were 
tested  thirteen  of  them  were  reteated,  thua 
permitting  the  determination  of  test-retest 
reliability  coefficients  for  the  three  measurea 
of  confusion.  VaUdlty  ooefflclents  for  theee 
meastiree  were  aaoertalned  firom  oorrelatlona 
with  the  subjects'  pre-teat  rankings  of  the 
twenty  produota  with  regard  to  the  esti- 
mated difficulty  a  typical  shopper  would 
have  In  determining  the  more  economical  of 
two  packages  for  each  of  the  twenty 
producte. 

The  resulta  Indicate  that  all  three  meas- 
uree  of  confusion  on  unit  price  Information 
have  substantial  validity  (rank  oorrelatlona 
of  .M,  .63,  and  .70)  and  reUabUlty  (rank  oor- 
reUtlona  of  .01,  .93,  and  Jl). 

A  brief  description  of  the  three  measures 
and  aome  significant  results  of  their  applica- 
tion to  the  experimental  dau  are  as  foUows. 
The  first  measure,  which  simply  counts  the 
number  of  subjects  who  made  correct  oholoea 
for  each  of  the  twenty  products,  Indicated 
the  minimum  poaslble  variation;  no  subject 
could  determine  the  moat  economical  pack- 
age <rf  powdered  detergent,  yet  all  thirty- 
three  could  select  the  most  economical  can 
at  solid  shortening.  The  aeomd  measure, 
which  calculates  for  each  product  the  aver- 
age per  cent  increase  in  unit  price  for  the 
sttbJecU'  selected  packagea  when  compared 
with  the  unit  price  for  the  moat  eoonomlcal 
package.  Indicated  an  overau  average  In- 
oreaae  of  llJi  percent  for  the  twenty  prod- 
uota. 9oe  the  third  measure,  which  em- 
ployed data  from  a  trade  maipsslne  studies 
ooncemlng  the  total  volume  of  sales  for  sach 
ot  the  twenty  products.  It  was  found  that 
over  a  constant  time  period,  aay  a  year,  the 
overaU  average  Inereaae  In  unit  price  for  the 
subjects'  selections,  when  compared  to  tha 
moat  eoonomlcal,  would  be  eatlmated  as  9.1 
percent 

TBUTH  IN  PACKAOnfa  IN  AM  AMOXCAN 

StmucAKKXT  *•  ■ 

The  matter  of  truth  In  the  packaging  and 
pricing  of  products  in  the  American  market- 
place has  been  a  subject  of  public  contro- 
versy In  recent  years.  Much  of  the  current 
attention  stems  from  the  Introduction  in  the 
«7th  Oongreas  of  the  so-called  Truth-ln- 
Packaglng  BiU  by  Senator  Phiut  a.  Habt  of 
Michigan.  The  Senate  hearings  aasoflatod 
with  thU  propoeed  legialaUon  have  stlmu- 
Uted  nationwide  Interest,  which  has  found 
expression  In  the  mass  media  in  the  form  of 


*Thls  research  was  supported  In  part  by 
a  grant  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence of  Eastern  Michigan  University.  Vol- 
unteers from  The  Tpsllantl,  Mi^Mgt^n  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  together  with  two  students,  AUce 
Oretsler  and  Margaret  Keck,  assisted  In  the 
data  coUectlon  phase  of  the  research. 

*A  briefer  version  of  thla  paper  was  pre- 
sented at  the  1966  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association. 


numerous  newspaper  and  popular  "«»gBiJnfl 
articles. 

Three  basic  assumptions  of  the  Ituth-ln- 
Packaglng  BUI  are  as  foUows: 

1.  A  state  of  consumer  confusion  exists  In 
the  United  Stotes  with  regard  to  the  true 
contents  and  prices  of  many  common  retaU 
products. 

2.  This  confusion  has  resulted  from  im- 
proper packaging  and  labeling  practices  by 
American  manufacturers  and  packagers  of 
otmsumer  products. 

8.  The  remedy  for  theee  Improper  priu. 
tlces  Is  a  change  to  the  federal  law  by  which 
greater  authority  would  be  given  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  in  the  regulation  ot 
packaging  and  labeling  practices. 

These  assumptions  cu«  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  many  witneasea  In  the  Senate 
hearings  concerned  with  packaging  prac- 
tlcea.  As  might  be  expected  the  hearings 
alao  produced  testimony  of  wltneeses  who 
challenged  one  or  more  of  the  basic  ass\mip- 
tlons  of  the  bill. 

The  current  study  attempts  to  objectively 
define  the  Issues  In  the  truth-in-packaglng 
controversy  by  treating  consumer  confusion 
as  a  psychological  variable  capable  of  meas- 
urement. It  Is  believed  that  this  approach 
to  the  problem  will  permit  an  onplrical  eval- 
uation of  the  first  two  of  the  three  stated  as- 
sumptions of  the  Tn^h-ln-Packaglng  BIU. 
lorrHoo 

Subjects:  Thirty- three  young  married 
wtmxen  who  were  either  students  or  the  wives 
of  students  at  Eastern  Michigan  University 
served  as  subjects  (Ss) .  All  5s  had  attended 
college  for  at  least  one  year  and  in  addition 
had  been  married  for  one  or  m<ve  years.  The 
St  were  tested  in  a  local  supermarket  with 
which  they  were  familiar  through  previous 
ahopplng;  Indeed  moet  Ss  were  regiilar  cus- 
tomers of  the  Blart.  Recruitment  of  5s  took 
tflb  form  of  personal  requests  of  the  S» 
through  visits  to  their  hcnnee  (mostly  i^iart- 
ments  In  the  married  student  complex  of 
Eastern  Michigan  University).  The  Sb  w»e 
paid  for  their  time. 

Procedwe:  The  Ss  were  Instructed  to  se- 
lect the  most  economical  (largest  quantity 
for  the  price)  package  for  each  ot  20  prod- 
ucts on  sale  at  the  selected  supermarket  A 
time  limit  was  enforced  for  each  product 
decision,  a  limit  based  on  the  number  of 
packages  on  display  for  the  product.  Mc«e 
spedflcally,  10  seconds  was  aUowed  for  each 
of  the  packages  In  the  product  category, 
unleaa  either  (l)  there  were  less  than  six 
packagea  to  a  product  class.  In  which  case  a 
one-minute  time  limit  was  used,  or  (2) 
there  were  more  than  24  packages  to  a 
product  class,  in  which  case  a  four-minute 
time  limit  waS  employed. 

In  addition  to  stating  which  package  she 
believed  to  be  the  most  economical  for  each 
of  the  20  products,  each  S  reported  to  the  ex- 
perimenter (g)  accompanying  her,  the  infor- 
mation which  she  used  In  making  her  de- 
cision. 

Each  of  the  20  products  employed  In  the 
study  had  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  Two  or  more  different  size  packagea  of 
the  product  were  on  sale  at  the  supermarket. 

2.  Two  or  more  different  brands  of  the 
product  were  on  sale  at  the  supermarket. 

3.  The  two  or  more  brands  for  each  product 
I4>peered  to  be  comparable  with  regard  to  the 
nature  (tf  their  contents.  Thus  dry  cereals 
was  not  selected  as  a  product  since  corn 
flakss  and  raisin  bran  do  not  appear  to  be 
comparable;  on  the  other  hand  the  different 
branda  and  vartetlee  of  family  flour  were 
considered  oompsrable. 

4.  Ttka  produota  appeared  to  be  widely  used 
by  American  families. 

5.  Ills  products  were  significant  con- 
tributors to  total  supermarket  aalea.  Thus 
table  salt,  which  qualifies  on  the  basU  of  the 
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ons  with  the  Ss' 

oducts.    The  pre- 
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ich  as  appearance 

"  e  finally  decided 

which   gives  her 
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first  four  criteria  was  no ;  ussd  In  the  study 
since  it  repreeents  only  ibout  .1%  of  total 
aupermarket  salee. 

Finally,  a  oharaoterlati^  not  at  any  one 
product,  but  of  the  whols  group  of  20,  waa 
that  the  set  of  producti  appeared  to  be  a 
balanced  representation  'of  the  packaged 
products  available  at  Ame  rtcan  supermarkets. 

The  testing  of  the  S3  I  gs  took  place  over 
a  two-day  period.  To  aid  In  the  testing  a 
map  of  the  supermarket  was  constructed 
with  a  specified  route  vviilch  touched  upon 
the  location  of  each  of  tne  30  products.  Ss 
were  then  tested  in  grot^js  of  five  to  ten. 
Each  member  of  a  group  \fSs  randomly  paired 
with  an  g  and  the  two  'were  randomly  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  30  pnoduct  locations  as 
their  starting  point  In  l<he  teet  sequence. 
After  S  had  re*p<mded  to  B's  questions  at  the 
first  location,  the  two  pn>ceeded  along  the 
route  to  the  next  producf  location,  and  con- 
tinued in  this  manner  i  tmtil  S  had  been 
tested  at  all  30  product  locations.  This  ex- 
perimental deaign  not  only  permitted  the 
testing  of  many  5b  simultaneously  but  also 
allowed  the  effecU  of  a; variety  of  product 
sequences  (30  in  aU).  to  be  refiected  in  the 
results  of  the  study. 

Thirteen  of  the  33  Sal  Were  retested  two 
days  after  their  artglnal{  itestlng,  thus  per- 
mitting the  determination  of  test-retest  reli- 
ability ooeffloienta  for  thewpsrimental  meas- 
ures employed  In  the  fiudy.  Concurrent 
validity  coefficients  for  {t|ie  measures  were 
ascertained  from  correl 
preteat  ratings  of  the  30 
test  considered  of  a  brief 
wife  who  Is  undecided  w] 
of  a  particular  product 
two  packagea  are  equally 
a  nximber  of  grounds, 
and  quaUty  of  contents 
to  purchase  the  pacl 
more  of  the  product  f( 
pointed  out  to  the  Ss  t 
task  of  determining  whic^li  of  the  two  pack 
ages  is  more  economical  would  vary  in  diffi- 
culty for  the  20  product^.  The  Sb  were  in- 
structed to  rank  the  20^  products,  using  an 
alternation  ranking  proc&ure,  with  respect 
to  the  estimated  difficulty  the  housewife 
would  have  in  determliilng  the  more  eco- 
nomical of  two  packages  containing  the 
product. 

As  the  time  the  pretesti  waa  administered 
the  Ss  were  asked  to  Indicate  which  of  the 
30  produota  were  not  usuiJly  foimd  In  their 
household.  I' 

Measurea:  Three  behavi^rally  based,  quan- 
titative measures  of  conrislon  In  unit  price 
Information  are  used  Inl^e  analysis  at  the 
data.  The  first,  Oonfusiou  Measure  1,  simply 
Indicates  the  number  of  S^  who  made  Incor- 
rect choices  for  each  of  tUs  20  products.  Con- 
fusion Measure  3  calctilAtea  for  each  prod- 
uct the  mean  percentag4  inereaae  in  unit 
price  for  the  Ss  selected 

with  the  most  economii        .  _    ^  _      

fusion  Measure  3,  which  ^AapToys  data  from  a 
supermarket  trade  magti^lne  study  dealing 
with  the  total  sales  f<»  each  of  the  30 
products,  provides  an  estiiiMte  of  the  Increase 
In  price  which  an  econOfiy-mlnded  house- 
hold unit  with  a  specifledl  budget  would  pay 
over  a  constant  time  period,  say  a  year,  U  its 
purchases  reflected  thei  values  foxind  for 
Confusion  Measure  2.         ' 

The  rationale  behind  danfusion  Measure  1 
Is  reasonably  clear.  We  want  to  know 
whether  Ss  are  able  to  select  the  most  eco- 
nomical package  for  each  of  the  20  common 
products;  Indeed,  the  hnmber  of  Ss  who 
fail  in  this  task  should  )»  an  indication  ot 
the  degree  (rf  confusion  snoclated  with  con- 
sumer attempts  to  piujolhase  supermarket 
producU  on  the  basis  df  economy.  The 
socond  measure  of  confu  i  ion  simply  reflects 
the  magnitude  of  the  i^sctlon  errors  et- 
preased  for  each  produet  bs  a  peroentege  ot 
the  unit  price  of  the  mo  ii :  eoonomlcal  pack- 
Hs-    It  is  assumed  that  i  le  larger  the  value 


found  for  a  partleulsr  prodoet  the  greater 
the  error  whbdi  aa  eoonomy-mlnded  con- 
sumer would  be  sxpscted  to  maks  when  i>ur- 
tdiaslng  the  product 

The  last  measure  to  be  considered.  Con- 
fusion Measure  8.  represents  an  Interaction 
of  the  esttmated  consumer  expenditures  for 
a  supermarket  product  and  the  percentage 
error,  given  by  Confusion  Measure  3.  This 
third  measure  of  confusion  provides  for  each 
product  a  dollar-and-oents  estimate  of  the 
additional  expenses  which  an  economy- 
minded  shopper  wovUd  bear  due  to  errors  In 
package  selection.  To  give  substance  to 
this  measiire  It  is  necessary  that  the  actual 
records  of  consumer  expenditures  or  esti- 
mates of  such  expenditures  be  available  for 
processing.  A  search  by  the  writer  for  a 
detailed  product-by-product  breakdown  of 
the  8Ui>ermarket  expendituree  for  some  sta- 
tistically average,  or  otherwise  well-specified 
household  unit,  proved  to  be  unsuccessful. 
Indirectly  relevant  data  were  found,  how- 
ever. In  the  Progressive  Orocer  Colonial 
Study  (1063),  which  reports  the  percentage 
contribution  to  total  sales  made  by  each  of 
several  hundred  products  for  six  supermar- 
kets In  the  southeastern  United  States.  The 
■Ix  markets  were  monbera  of  a  larger  chain 
called  the  Colonial  Stores. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  results  of  the  Co- 
lonial Study  do  not  reflect  American  super- 
markets or  consumers  aa  a  whole.  The 
study  waa  conducted  ov«-  an  eight-week 
winter  period  within  a  single  chain  of  super- 
markets in  one  region  of  the  country.  Thus 
there  are  seasonal,  regional,  and  probably 
socio-economic  reasons  for  suspecting  dlffer- 
encee.  However,  in  the  absence  of  any  suit- 
able national  data  dealing,  with  either  su- 
permarket sales  or  consumer  expenditures 
on  an  individual  product  basis,  the  results 
of  the  Colonial  Study  are  employed  In  the 
analysis  of  the  Ss'  responses  of  the  preeent 
study.  The  reader  is  cautioned  that  the 
Colonial  Study  results  serve  only  as  an  esti- 
mate, with  strongly  suspected  biases,  of  the 
corresponding  nattonal  daU. 

The  percentage  oontributlons  to  total 
supermarket  sales  for  the  20  products  of  the 
preeent  study  are  perhaps  made  more  mean- 
ingful when  applied  to  a  consumer's  »"""»» 
budget  of  say,  $1,000  for  supermarket  ex- 
penditures. Thus  the  Colonial  Study  figure 
of  1.1%  for  powdered  detergents  assumes  a 
value  of  311.00  for  this  hypothetical  budget. 
For  this  budget,  Confusion  Measure  8  Is 
simply  the  portion  of  the  individual  product 
expenditure  which  can  be  assigned  to  error 


in  j>ackage  selection.  "Hie  actual  amoimt 
assigned  would  depend  upon  the  value  of 
Confusion  Measure  2.  Tlius  a  household  unit 
with  economical  shon>tng  habits  and  a  31,000 
annual  supermarket  budget  might  spend 
•11.00  for  powdered  detergents,  aiven  a 
value  of  24%  for  powdered  detergents  on 
Confusion  Measure  3,  we  would  find  24/124 
at  the  #11.00,  or  32.13,  as  the  amount  over 
and  above  the  minimal  amount  of  38.87 
which  our  economy-minded  household  unit 
would  pay  if  It  always  succeeded  in  pur- 
chasing the'  most  economical  package  of 
powdered  detergent.  Toi  this  case  then  the 
valxie  for  powdered  detergent  on  Confusion 
Measure  3  would  be  $2.13. 

Values  for  other  products  were  found  In  a 
manner  similar  to  that  described  above.  One 
first  constructs  a  ratio  consisting  of  the  value 
of  Confusion  Measure  2  over  an  expreaalon 
made  up  of  the  Confusion  Measure  3  value 
plus  100.  The  next  step  is  to  multiply  this 
ratio  by  the  estimated  consumer  expenditure 
for  the  product.  To  find  the  value  for  a  total 
supermarket  expenditure  different  from  the 
base  of  $1,000  employed  here  simply  con- 
struct a  ratio  of  the  new  total  ei^>endlture 
over  the  base  of  $l,0(X)  and  tiiiltlply  the  Con- 
fxislon  Measure  3  value  by  this  fraction. 

assin.TS 

Of  the  total  of  660  decisions  made  by  the 
33  Ss,  47  represented  products  which  the  Ss 
stated  were  not  usually  found  in  their  homes. 
Since  the  propcatlon  of  errors  for  these  47 
decisions  did  not  differ  significantly  from  the 
con-enmnding  proportion  for  decisions  in- 
volving more  familiar  products,  the  two 
classes  of  selections  (familiar  and  imfamlllar) 
were  pooled  for  the  purposes  of  analysis. 

The  three  measures  of  confusion  In  unit 
price  Information  were  applied  to  the  20 
products  employed  in  the  study  and  were 
found  to  have  substantial  validity  whan  cor- 
related with  the  eqierlmental  pretest  (Spear- 
man rank  correlations  of  .68,  .62,  and  .70  for 
Confusion  Measures  1,  2,  and  8  respectively) . 
Likewise  substantial  reliability  coefficients 
were  found  (Spearman  rank  correlations  of 
.91.  .03.  and  .01  for  the  three  numbered 
measures) .  These  reliability  values  may  be 
somewhat  too  high,  refiectlng  the  unavoid- 
ably short  interval  of  two  days  between  first 
and  second  testings.  The  complete  list  of 
20  products  and  their  associated  values  on 
the  three  confusion  messures  are  presented 
in  Table  1.  Also  presented  In  Table  1  are 
the  estimated  consumer  expenditures  for  the 
30  products  for  a  hypothetical  consumer 
budget  of  $1,000. 


Table   1. — Confutum  valuet  and  ettimaied  conmmer  expenditure*  for   90  eupermarktt 

producU 


Product 


Canned  peaches 

Canned  peas 

Cstaap 

Bvaporated  milk 

Family  flour ..„. _. 

Froten  orange  Juice.. ...„„„ 

Oranolated  sugar 

Instant  eoflee 

Liquid  bleach 

Liquid  detergent 

Liquid  shampoo.... 

Mayonnaise ..„_ 

Paper  towids „..„„ 

Peanut  buttw 

Potato  ciiips... . 

Powdered  deternnt 

Bolt  drinks  (colsJI. 

Solid  shortentaig 

Toilet  tissue 

Toothpaste 


Bum 

Uean.. 


Confusion  < 


(total 


8.0 

6.0 
21.0 

10 

&0 

<iO 

0 

ILO 
SZO 

8.0 
14.0 

8.0 
lOiO 

7.0 
22.0 
13.0 
27.0 

0 

22.0 
210 


us 


Confusion 
measures 
(pereeutace 
r) 


2.0 
8.0 
13.0 
0 

10 
&0 
0 

me 

32,0 

4.0 

810 

M.0 

13.0 

ZO 

LO 

tlO 

17.0 

0 

8.0 
U.0 


11.8 


Confusion' 
measunS 
(weighted 


•0iO8 
.20 
.28 

0 

.13 
.88 

0 

.02 
.TO 
.91 

LOl 
.46 
.« 
.08 
.06 

tu 

XOt 
0 

.37 


HlU 

•  807 


Estimated 


consumer 
axpeDditmei 


83.10 
110 
SL40 
&ao 
6.70 
6.40 

IttTO 

.  laio 

2.W 
6.20 
2.70 
8.30 
4.M 
320 
6.80 
ILOO 
U80 
&.S0 
7.70 
6.00 


121. » 
8l06 


■  AT-as. 

>  Based  on  a  total  annual  supermarket  expenditure  of  $1,000. 
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Examln»Uon  of  tb«  t»1um  for  Confinlon 
Measure  1  rereals  eztrenuly  irtda  TartaUon 
for  th«  aet  of  products,  wlUi  »  tmaOmacf  for 
fooil  products  to  have  lo««r  values  ttun 
non-food  products,  significant  dlfferencea 
were  found  for  the  aet  of  30  products  oa 
Confusion  Measure  1  (Coohran  Q=283,  P 
<.001).  Tbe  mean  value  of  14 J  yields  an 
error  rate  of  43%  for  tbe  33  5s.  Significant 
differences  were  also  found  for  tbe  set  of 
ranked  product  valuee  on  Confusion  Measure 
3  (medman  X^=314.  P<.001)  and  Confu- 
sion Measure  3  (Friedman  X>r=!24a.  P<.001). 
It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that  of  tbe  total 
eetlmated  anrmal  consumer  expenditure  of 
•131.30  for  tbe  30  products  tbe  sum  of  tlClS 
can  be  accounted  for  by  errors  In  consumer 
selections.  Tbus,  If  It  were  possible  for  an 
economy-minded  consumer  with  a  $1,000 
supermarket  budget  to  always  select  the 
package  giving  ber  tbe  largest  quantity  of 
a  sifpcnnarket  product  for  tbe  money,  sbe 
would  pay  an  eetlmated  9131^0  mlniu  $10.15. 
or  $111.06.  It  Is  estimated  then  that  a  more 
typical  eoonomy-mlnded  shopper,  who  makee 
ber  selections  In  conformance  with  the  S*' 
selecttans  In  tbe  current  study,  would  spend 
$10JS  more  than  the  errorless  flgtire  of 
$111.00,  or  In  other  words,  sbe  would  spend 
8.14%  more  than  the  hypothetical  consumer 
who  was  always  able  to  eelect  the  most  eco- 
BOmlcal  package. 

lUBCUBSlUN 

It  laJmportant  to  note  that  tbe  plan  and 
procedures  of  this  study  deal  not  at  all  with 
tbe  day-to-day  purchases  of  American  con- 
sumers. It  may  be  that  economy  plays  a 
small  role  In  many  of  these  purchases.  How- 
ever for  the  purpoces  of  this  study  the  ques- 
tion at  what  actual  criteria  are  employed  by 
coDsumars  at  large  In  their  supermarket 
topping  is  largely  an  irrelevant  one.  Tbe 
questton  at  concern  Is  the  following: 

Is  It  possible  for  consumers  to  select,  with- 
in a  reasonable  period  of  time  and  without 
tbe  aid  of  paper  and  pencil  or  of  computing 
devices,  that  package  of  a  particular  super- 
market product  which  offers  tbe  largest 
quantity  of  tbe  product  for  tbe  money? 

If  large  numbers  of  consumers  can  not 
make  correct  selections  when  so  Instructed. 
and  particularly  if  their  errors  are  large.  It 
would,  seem  tliat  the  task  Is  a  confusing  one. 
If  In  addition  their  errors  are  costly,  there 
Is  real  reason  for  concern. 

Of  ccsine  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  a  eonfuslng  task  rasulta  from  Improper 
paokagtBg  practlees.  However  for  tbe  pres- 
ent stody  slgnWloent  dUTerencee  wwe  found 
for  the  act  of  30  products  on  all  three  laass- 
uree  of  confusion,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that 
thsaa  dUKerenees  can  be  attributed  in  any 
large  part  to  factors  other  than  the  dUTer- 
encee in  package  characteristics.  For  ex- 
ample tbe  poeslble  influences  of  warm-up  or 
fatlgoe  eCec^  were  off-aet  by  the  experi- 
mental variations  In  order  of  product  pres- 
entation. Also  level  of  lllumiaatlon  appeared 
to  be  fairly  constant  for  tbe  30  product  k>- 
catloiM.  In  addition.  In  several  instances 
packaging  practices  were  identified  which  re- 
quired calculations  wbloh  could  not  be  per- 
formed wltbovrt  great  dlOculty,  If  at  all,  in 
one's  head.  For  example  the  quantity  of 
paper  towels  was  presented  in  terms  of  num- 
ber of  sheets  but  the  slae  cf  a  sheet  was  not 
standard  across  brands.  Indeed  in  the  cur- 
rent study  they  ranged  from  a  small  of  7.5  by 
11  Inches  to  a  large  of  11  by  li  inches. 
Furthermore  the  number  of  sheets  in  a  roll 
varied  from  75  to  300.  And  finally,  some  rolls 
were  packaged  sli>gly  and  others  two  to  a 
package.  liquid  bleach  was  a  second  prod- 
uct characterised  by  dlllcultlee  which  were 
apparently  Influenced  by  packaging  practices. 
In  particular  one  brand  at  this  product  which 
formerly  wea  Bade  up  with  tbe  commonly 
employed  5JB  percent  ooncentratkm  of  so- 
dium bypoohlorlta.  the  active  Ingredient  In 
bleach,  bad  been  reduced  In  concentration  to 


3.36%  a  abort  time  baCore  Uie  date  were  col- 
lected: tbe  selling  price  of  the  product  how- 
ever, bad  not  been  reduced,  nor  for  that  mat- 
ter bad  there  been  a  change  to  tbe  label  or 
package  in  any  manner  other  than  the  list- 
ing of  the  new  concentration  on  tbe  back  of 
tbe  bottle.  Since  moat  of  our  5s  were  regular 
Shoppers  at  the  supennarket  employed.ln  the 
study  It  appears  that  rather  than  examining 
ttxe  bottle  cloeely,  they  assumed  the  concen- 
tration had  not  been  changed.  With  the 
original  S.2S%,  concentration  of  sodium  hy- 
pochlorite this  bottle  would  have  been  the 
most  economical  selection;  however  with  the 
flange  In  concentration  this  was  no  longer 
thecaee. 

Since  tbe  results  at  this  study  were  In- 
fluenced In  no  small  way  by  the  time  allotted 
for  ea^  package  selection  It  might  be  well 
to  explain  tbe  beals  for  selecting  tbe  unit  of 
10  seconds.  Stnee  tbe  8*s  task  was  consid- 
erably more  demanding  than  day-to-day 
supermarket  Shopping  it  was  felt  that  time 
shonld  be  {M-ovlded  alxyve  and  beyond  the 
normal  shopping  time.  A  recent  study 
(FltBlmmons  and  Miannlng.  1963)  found  that 
It  takee  a  shopper  approximately  one  minute 
to  eelect  an  Item  in  a  supermarket.  This  one 
minute  period  includes  walking  time  in  tbe 
store  but  not  time  at  the  cbeck-oot  counter. 
Tbe  Ss  of  the  current  study  were  given  an 
average  of  3.35  mlnutee  at  each  product  lo- 
eatkm;  with  the  addition  of  walking  tbne 
they  bad  avallabie  about  three  times  as  much 
time  as  they  would  be  expected  to  take  for 
tbelr  sopemwrket  shopping. 

It  is  of  Interest  to  Inquire  what  gen- 
erallaattons  might  be  made  from  the  present 
flndlngs  to  other  Be  and  other  settings. 
Fbst  with  regard  to  the  Ss  of  the  study  It 
seems  dear  that  they  represent  a  combina- 
tion of  qualities  that  should  make  for  ex- 
tremely low  confusion  scores.  As  a  group 
ttaey  are  eharaeterlaed  by  considerable  educa- 
tion and  by  the  financial  strains  usiially  aaso- 
olated  with  young  married  college  couples. 
These  two  Ingredlente  suggeet  not  only  strong 
Interest  in  economy  as  a  criterion  for  super- 
market shopping,  but  also  oonetderable  suc- 
cess in  meeting  this  ortterloD.  It  would  eeem 
then  tbat  other  indlvldnsla  In  general,  and 
lees  educated  individuals  In  particular,  would 
not  perform  as  weU  as  tbe  Ss  of  the  present 
study. 

Altbongb  supeTBcally  It  might  appear  that 
the  rasulta  at  this  atudy  would  transfer  read- 
ily to  other  aupermarket  eettlngs  tbsre  are 
dUferenoee  between  markets  which  sbould  be 
considered.  Although  many  markets  carry 
the  major  brands  for  common  products  they 
differ  in  the  extenslveness  of  sizes  available, 
aiKl  In  the  partlciUar  store  brands  which  they 
carry. 

Also  differences  in  shelf  space  and  position 
for  a  product  might  weU  influence  the  ease 
with  which  a  shopper  could  make  compari- 
sons. Problems  arise  too  when  one  attempts 
to  generalize  the  restUts  for  the  30  products 
employed  here  to  other  supermarket  prod- 
ucts. That  sweeping  generalizations  are 
clearly  Inappropriate  is  indicated  by  a 
Colonial  Study  finding  that  about  30%  of 
the  consumer's  supermarket  expenditures 
are  allocated  to  meat  and  produce,  two  foods 
which  are  not  packaged  beyond  a  simple 
brown  bag  or  cellophane  wrapper.  With  re- 
gard to  more  typically  packaged  supermaiket 
products,  again  problems  arise.  Tbe  selec- 
tion criteria  for  the  30  products  employed 
in  the  present  study  have  provided  us  with 
a  clearly  nonrandom  "Tipiff  o<  packaged 
products.  A  parUcularly  strong  bias  was  In- 
troduced by  selecting  products  with  a  record 
of  relatively  high  total  sales,  which  would 
Imply  relatively  high  familiarity  among 
shoppers. 

Two  natural  next  stepe  of  research  are  sug- 
gested by  the  data.  The  first  would  be  a 
systematic  study  of  what  factors  make  for 
confusion  in  consumer  selection.    For  exam- 


ple, packaging  praetlcea  which  ars  frequent- 
ly claimed  by  oonwimer  spokesmen  to  be 
confusing  include  the  following: 

1.  Poorly  presented  Information  concern- 
ing both  tbe  nature  of  the  contents  and  the 
quantity  at  contents.  These  defldenciee  in 
dlmtlaf  may  take  many  forms;  e.g.,  too  smaU 
print,  weak  oontmst  between  tlM  printed 
Information  and  tbe  background,  sad  failure 
to  preeent  the  Information  at  a  prominent 
location  on  the  package. 

a.  Mislea fling  Information  coaieamlng  both 
tbe  nature  of  tbe  contents  and  the  quantity 
of  contents.  "Oiant  quart"  Is  a  typical  exam- 
ple of  the  latter  practice. 

3.  Misleading  Information  conoerning 
price.  Often  cited  here  le  the  so-called  oents- 
off  specials.  Repreeentatlvee  of  consumer 
groups  claim  Uiat  these  "specials"  are  often 
not  acknowledged  by  supennarket  managers 
In  their  pricing  p<Mieles. 

4.  The  use  of  unnatural  numbers  to  Indi- 
cate quantity.  An  example  here  would  be 
the  uee  of  fractional  or  mixed  numbers  in- 
stead of  whole  numbers. 

With  a  larger  number  at  products  tlian  tbe 
30  of  the  eorrent  study.  regreesk>n  analyses 
could  be  performed  to  detennlne  which,  if 
any  perkijging  eharacteristles  serve  am  good 
predlctcrs  of  the  oonfoslon  uiseauiM. 

A  sscond  poCentially  vatnable  reeeaich  step 
would  Involve  the  develapment  and  evalua- 
tion of  training  guidelines  for  consumers. 
With  a  larger  and  nuve  heterogeneous  group 
of  Ss  than  the  one  employed  hen  one  could 
attempt  to  Identify  the  diwUngntthlng  pack- 
age Informatlan  employed  by  hlgh-ooorlng 
(as  compared  to  low-eoorlng)  Ss  In  thair  per- 
formance of  the  experimental  taak.  A  nat- 
ural application  of  the  resalts  of  such  a  study 
would  be  to  consumers  at  lower-socio-eco- 
nomic levels. 

coMCLonom 

Within  the  confines  of  the  particular  ex- 
perimental setting  employed,  the  following 
conclusions  appear  to  be  In  order. 

1.  The  three  measures  of  confusion  in 
unit-price  information  have  substantial 
validity  and  rellabUtty. 

3.  The  30  products  differ  significantly  on 
all  three  measures  of  confusion. 

3.  There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  these  dif- 
ferences reflect,  at  least  in  part,  differences 
in  paclcaglng  practices. 


FltBlmmons,  Cleo,  Ik  Manning,  Sarah  U 
Purchases  of  Nonfood  Items  in  Qsleoted  Re- 
taU  Stores.  lAfayette.  Ind.:  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Department  In  Agrlcotture  and  Home 
■eooomlos  at  PtHdoe  University.  1M3. 

Nelson.  Hden:  Packages  and  Frlees. 
Sacramento:  Consumer  Ooonael  Office,  (State 
Capitol).  IMa. 

Progreaslve  Orocer  Colonial  Study.  New 
York:  Progressive  Orooer  Publications,  (430 
Lexington  Avenue) .  1968. 

Mr.  HART.  Generally,  they  failed  (o 
Identify  successfully  the  lowest  cost  per 
unit  of  about  half  of  these  Items.  As 
a  result  of  the  difficulty  in  making  eon- 
versions  to  the  lowest  cost  per  unit  from 
the  shelf  figures,  they  were  overspending 
9.1  percent  of  their  food  dollar. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Was  anything  involved 
besides  the  cost  per  unit? 

Mr.  HART.  No.  That  was  the  only 
purpose  of  the  test. 

Mr.  cnjRTIS.  For  instance,  some 
people  believe  that  a  certain  kind  of 
coffee  tastes  better  than  others. 

Mr.  HART.  Indeed,  yes.  That  is  a 
quality  Judgment  Until  you  know  the 
dillerenee  in  east  between  the  oorapetlng 
brands,  one  Is  not  able  to  detnmlne 
whether  the  quality  preference  is  Justi- 
fled  by  the  coot  dUfeience. 
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is  sought 
packages 


is  a 
and 


Mr.  CURTIS, 
more   uniform 
labels. 

Mr.  HART.    No.    Il^t  we  seek  is  the 

information  that  the  i  \  snator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Con  owl,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mi.  MAcmrsoii].  and 
virtually  all  of  us  agrjee  should  be  on 
the  front  of  the  pad  Age — ^information 
clearly  stating  the  qui  atlty  that  it  con- 
tains, and  preferably  free  of  fractions. 
Once  that  information!  is  obtained,  these 
20  women  would  have  a  fighting  chance 
to  determine  what  the  cost  per  unit  is. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  t^t  is  aU  that  is 
sought,  why  is  it  noti  done  by  statute, 
instead  of  delegating  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the  au- 
thority to  that  by  regulation? 

Mr.  HART.  One  akiswer  is  that  we 
have  difficulty  enough  persuading  the 
Senator  from  Nebras^ii  that  we  ought 
to  do  it  on  an  item-by*item  basis,  after 
study. 1 1 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Ther^  would  not  be  too 
much  difficulty  with  *  me  if  Congress 
would  write  the  law.  |e  hesitate  to  dele- 
gate to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  the!  Writing  of  law. 

Mr.  HART.  On  the  supermarket 
shelf  are  8,000  items,  {'^e  shall  be  in  for 
a  long  summer. 

The  conclusion  of 
on  the  basis  of  the 
normal    purchsise    of  I 
were  projected  over 
of  $12  per  individual 
lished.    Senator  Cann^: 
terday  that  this  phenof 
be  developed  and  pr 
analysis,    that   the 

family  wastes  about  jliSl  per  year  be- 
cause of  this  difflculty.iind  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  wastes  |4.5  billion  because  of 
the  confusion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Whatj  will  protect  the 
consumer  from  inferidt  quality? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  1  suppose  by  ex- 
perience^^ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  You  may  control  how 
the  package  shall  be  arranged,  but  that 
does  not  necessarily  protect  the  con- 
sumer, if  there  is  a  filee  range  to  dilute 
the  quality  or  anything  jelse^ 

The  PRESIDING  T  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  ha^  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  t  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

The  matter  of  quail  ;^  would  police  it- 
self, because  if  a  hoi  ,«ewif e  finds  that 
she  is  not  getting  in  duality  what  she 
thought  she  was  gettiig,  she  would  not 
buy  the  product  again. r 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thl^  that  applies  to 
all  shopping  activities. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON. 
is  highly  competitive, 
that  business  are  a 

I  should  like  to  correct  something  I 
said  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
earlier,  when  he  asked  me  a  question. 
HEW  estimates  that  t^  bill  will  require 
$1.5  million  in  additional  funds,  and  the 
Trade  C(»nmlssion  says  it  would  need 
an  additional  $260,000 
million. 

The  PRESIDING  OWlCER. 
is  optxi  to  further  amkidment 

Mr.HRUSKA.    Mr.i 
Senator  yield? 


le  surrey  is  that 

i20  items,  if  the 

those    20    items 

year,  a  saving 

}uld  be  accomp- 

oonduded  yes- 

kenal  figure  could 

lected  from  this 

verage    American 


e  food  business 
d  the  people  in 
of  this  fact. 


That  totals  $1.7 


The  bill 


*re8ident,  will  the 


Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  8.  985, 
as  reported,  contains  provisions  which  in 
the  short  and  long  run  will  have  <Mie 
most  pr(»ninent  effect — higher  prices  for 
the  consumer.  Section  5  allows  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and/or  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  determine  whether  or  not  pack- 
aging practices  in  any  pitxiuct  line  might 
tend  to  cause  difficulty  in  price  per  unit 
comparisons.  Once  such  a  determina- 
tion has  been  made,  the  members  of  the 
industry,  distributors,  and  consumer 
representatives  get  together  to  standard- 
ize the  product  containers.  While  this 
will  be  labeled  a  "voluntary  product 
standard,"  the  voluntariness  is  consid- 
erably discounted  by  the  fact  that  the 
governmental  department  issues  Uie 
mandate. 

The  ramifications  of  such  a  provision 
point  to  one  thing — ^higher  costs  and 
thus  higher  prices.  A  producer  who  has 
over  many  years  built  up  public  accept- 
ance for  a  particularly  sized  container 
may  be  forced  to  discontinue  that  size 
container  and  develop  another.  His 
past  efforts  in  gaining  public  acceptance 
will  go  for  nought.  More  importsoit.  his 
expenses  necessitated  for  a  radical 
change  may  drive  him  out  of  business. 
If  he  can  make  the  change,  his  added 
costs  must  be  passed  along  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 

For  the  past  several  years  that  the 
present  legislation  has  been  discussed, 
we  have  been  warned  of  the  adveirse  ef- 
fects of  product  standardization.  Many 
of  the  statements  were  made  before  the 
provision  was  more  attractively  ped- 
dled with  the  deceptive  label  of  "volun- 
tary product  standards."  but  any  at- 
tempt at  "truth-in-labeling"  will  indi- 
cate that  the  effects  wUl  be  the  same. 

When  this  bill  was  known  as  8,  387, 
Mr.  Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.,  in  his 
testimony  on  March  19,  1963,  before  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
stated: 

BlU  woxild  Increase  costs  and  prices;  Before 
stating  our  tetdinlcal  opposition  to  the 
propoeed  legal  control  features  of  tbe  bill, 
I  want  to  discuss  the  practical  effects  at 
soms  of  your  other  proposals,  especially  the 
one  Klatlng  to  standardiaation  of  weights 
and  sises.  This  ftapaaaX  is  utterly  imprac- 
tical from  many  standpoints.  If  adopted,  it 
will  slow  down  production,  it  will  idle  much 
of  our  preeent  i»-oductlon  faciUtles,  it  will 
requlro  manufacturers  to  spend  several 
hundred  million  dollars  for  new  buildings 
and  equipment  for  coetly  part-time  use,  it 
wiU  raise  unit  production  costs,  et  cetera, 
and  without  producing  oompensatlng  bene- 
fits to  anyone.  Naturally,  these  legally  re- 
quired additional  expenses  and  resulting 
higher  prices  to  the  consumer  for  the  iden- 
tical products  she  buys  today.  We  are  sure 
that  she  doesnt  want  this  to  happen.  Nei- 
ther do  we. 

We  wlU  give  you  some  examples  to  support 
our  above  statement.  Our  members  have 
naturally  studied  the  Impact  which  your 
propoeed.  Mil  would  have  on  their  cqxratlons 
and  they  are  greatly  dlsttubed  with  their 
findings.  For  example,  one  manufacturer 
now  has  18  packaging  machinee  for  handling 
60  items. 

To  adopt  your  proposed  standards  would 
requlro  the  purchase  of  at  least  30  additional 


machines  at  a  cost  of  about  94  million. 
Additionally,  there  would  be  the  coet  of  ex- 
tra buildings  to  provide  the  neceesary  space 
for  the  machines.    But  that  is  not  all. 

To  oomfdy  with  your  proposal  would  Ukely 
mean  part-time  <q>eratlng  sobedulee  for  each 
machine.  In  contrast  with  present  schedules 
where  each  machine  is  fully  utilised  to  pack 
numerous  items.  This  situation  appllee  gen- 
eraUy  to  manufacturers  who  pack  a  variety 
of  products,  and  most  of  them  do. 

Tou  may  recall  the  testimony  presented 
at  your  bearing  in  1961  by  one  of  the  manu- 
facturers, a  part  of  wbloh  I  shall  quote,  and 
I  can  identify  him.  It  was  Mr.  Lee  Bickmore 
of  the  National  Biscuit  Co.: 

"Suppose  we  were  required  to  pack  each 
of  our  four  varieties  to  a  standard  weight 
of  8  ounces.  We  would  need  three  additional 
sins  of  packages.  Each  different  else  would 
requlro  a  aeparate  line  of  packaging  aqulp- 
ment  •  *  •  it  would  coet  us  over  $1  mil- 
lion for  each  set  of  packaging  machines  to 
handle  these  four  varieties  •  •  •  packaged 
as  full  as  practicabls  to  a  standard  of  8 
ounces. 

"What  would  happen  to  our  costs?  They 
would  go  way  up.  If  we  bad  four  packaging 
machines,  only  35  percent  of  our  total  pack- 
aging equipment  and  plant  would  be  produc- 
tive at  any  one  time.  Beoauss  of  the  time 
Involved  in  shifting  our  wnployeee  from  one 
to  another,  out  coets  would  be  further  in- 
creased by  additional  startup  and  shutdown 
expense. 

"All  of  tbaae  added  coeta  have  to  be  i«- 
fiected  in  higher  prloee.  If  conaumers  n- 
fuaed  to  buy  the  producU  at  the  higher 
prlcee.  we  would  have  to  stop  producing 
them.  As  a  result,  both  the  freedom  of 
choice  and  the  (Moduction  output  wotild 
have  been  curtaUed.  This  could  beowne  a 
widespread  curtailment  among  manufac- 
turers resulting  in  increased  unemployment, 
lower  earnings,  and  roduoed  tax  payments 
to  the  Oovernment." 

Mr.  Albert  N.  Halverstadt,  general 
advertising  manager  of  Procter  k  Gam- 
ble Co.,  gave  an  excellent  commentary 
on  the  practical  effects  of  product  stand- 
ardization when  he  stated: 

.  .  .  However,  Industry  Investment  In 
manufacturing  equipment  already  in  use  is 
quite  heavy.  For  Instance,  we  have  esti- 
mated the  cost  to  change  paclOng  equipment 
for  four  of  our  brands  to  three  theoratlcal 
sisee  based  on  weight.  This  would  cost  about 
$8  million  and  would  not  cover  even  our 
wbole  detergent  line.  If  such  changes  were 
made  throughout  Industry,  it  would  run  In- 
to nutny,  many  millions  oA  dollars.  Such 
expenditures  would  have  to  be  nfiected  in 
prices,  thereby  giving  tbe  consumer  less 
value  than  is  preeently  received. 

Commenting  further,  Mr.  Halverstadt 
dealt  more  fully  with  this  point  regard- 
ing establishing  the  weights  or  quanti- 
ties in  which  a  commodity  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed for  sale: 

The  detergent  cartons  I  have  here  are  ex- 
amples of  tbe  voliune  standardization  which 
we  now  have,  the  entire  point  being  that  al- 
though these  are  three  quite  different  pur- 
poeee  and  of  quite  definitely  varying  weights, 
ths  cartons  aro  identical  In  sise. 

Now,  theee  other  cartons  which  I  will  show 
vary  In  alee.  Tbey  an  examples  of  cartons 
that  aro  standardized  In  weight.  This  Is  a 
1-pound  weigbt.  Theee  an  Jxist  simply  two 
examplee  of  a  IV^-pound  slss  packags.  I 
made  no  attempt  whatever  to  get  correlation 
of  tbe  products.  Iliese  an  Just,  for  Instance, 
tbe  ineeent  standard-stas  packags  we  nm  In 
this  slse.  some  1-pound  packages,  acme  IVi- 
poxmd  packages. 

As  I  pointed  out,  because  detergents  vary 
In  density.  It  Is  necessary  to  vary  tbe  else  of 
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the  cartoDs  to  pftdc  ft  rtaiMlwd  waiglit  In 
aadi.  and  this  prcBuniM  ft  Moatttnty  at  the 
Stftte  iralchu  ftnd  mefteuree  Iftwa  prohibit- 
ing ■laokflU. 

Now.  thle  dUTereaoe  <tnemt  appeftr  to  be 
buve.  but  It  vouki  be  ymrj  importftnt  to  praa- 
ent  pfifclng  machinery  which  cftonoi  accq^t 
varying  elMa.  and  aa  I  believe  waa  pointed 
out  In  our  prerleua  teatlmnny.  the  ooat  to 
modUy  oar  paofcing  machinery,  bl^  apeed 
modem  Illation  parltlng  machinery  for  only 
lour  branda  In  our  company  alone  would 
total  $8  million  for  chanjped  parU  and  the 
eipenae  Xor  changeoven  In  1  year;  93  mil- 
lion of  thla  gg  million  would  be  a  continuing 
yearly  ezpenae  cauaed  by  oonatantly  changing 
the  machinery  to  run  different  slzea,  and  by 
the  added  coata  of  buying  cartona  In  the 
variety  of  alaea  required. 

In  1M2  Mr.  Lee  8.  Bickmore,  president 
of  the  National  Biscuit  Co.,  approa<^ed 
the  question  of  standardization  In  his 
testimony.  His  treatment  of  such  a  pro- 
posal follows: 

We  alncerely  feel  thla  propoaal  la  utterly 
Impraettcabla  for  the  baking  Induatry  and, 
with  your  kind  peimlaalon,  I  would  like  to 
damonatMta  thla  to  the  Oommlttee.  Since 
19M  we  have  packed  one  of  our  moat  popular 
crackara  la  which  we  call  our  No.  M  carton. 
Thla  carton  waa  dealgned  In  19S5  to  hold  8 
ouncea  cf  thla  particular  cracker. 

at  tb*  pnaant  time  we  ara  packing  13 
other  craekera  In  thla  carton.  Only  1  of 
theae  additional  13  varlettea  reaches  the 
aama  level  to  flll  at  8  ouncaa  aa  doaa  the 
cracker  origlnaUy  packaged  In  thla  box. 
Vor  the  rematBlag  11  predneta,  it  takes  move 
than  g  ovacas  to  ranch  the  aame  level  of  fill. 
Tlie  dseiaiad  net  ccntenta  of  those  other 
llvartetlaaare: 

iromber  of  varletlee :        net  wet^t  ( ounce* ) 
1 »% 

«- »H 

» »% 

»^...-..™„„.„„„._. »V4 

\.'..ss..'...ji — r~..i~~imi  1014 

TlMoratlcaUy,  any  one  of  our  move  than 
80  ovena  could  be  adapted  to  bake  aU  at  theae 
varletlee.  In  actxial  practice,  howeTer,  only 
theae  ovena  aervlced  by  a  No.  99  packaging 
line  can  bake  them  beeauae  there  la  no  point 
In  baking  them  If  we  cant  pack  tbem. 

<>«>•  auch  parkaglng  line  repreeenta  an  in- 
vestment In  plant  and  eq\ilpment  of  aeTeral 
hundiad  thousand  dollara.  about  $360,000, 
and  requlrea  a  building  area  of  approximately 
4J0O  aqnaxe  feet.  We  cant  afford  to  make 
an  Investment  oC  thla  size  unleaa  we  can 
keep  It  funy  productive. 

liCr.  Bickmore  testified  again  on  May  S, 
1965.  this  ttme  before  the  Commerce 
OoBunUtee  on  S.  MS.  Again,  he  warned 
of  the  higher  costs  which  would  result 
from  any  product  standardisation: 

Z  ahould  like  to  concentrate  on  the  pro- 
poeed  authority  to  regiment  conaiuner  com- 
modltlee  In  a  way  never  before  undertaken 
In  thla  oonntry. 

Thla  bin  would  do  ao  by  authortalng  regu- 
lations oontromng  the  weight  or  quantity 
In  which  any  product  could  be  packed,  and 
prohibiting  tSke  dlstilbutlon  vt  any  product 
In  a  package  of  a  atae.  tfwpe  or  dlmenalon 
whldi  acme  admlnlstratf  ve  cttclal  might  con- 
dude  U  Ukety  to  make  dtflteult  rational  com- 
pariaon  with  reepeet  to  pHee  cr  other  factors. 

"niare  la  IttUe  doubt  about  the  pnrpcae  of 
these  prevlalona.  They  ahn  at  atandardlM- 
ttan  by  wel^t.  Let  me  quote  from  Coronet 
magaiSne  lor  April  1968  where  on  page  13. 
eenater  Burr  wrltea: 

"Inatead  of  ecmpettng  branda  aelllng  for 
exan^e  in  18^.  14^,  and  IT^-ounoe 
packagaa.  H  would  be  eaaler  ft»  the  houae- 
wtte  to  ffgore  her  best  buy  If  mote  atandard 


ware  offered.  1  pound,  a  baU-pound.  and 
aoon." 

The  fractional  ounce,  by  wel|(ht,  seems  to 
be  a  particular  target.  The  aupportlng  aug- 
gastloa  of  the  proponenta  that  Uquld  prod- 
neta  an  usually  sold  In  ataadaid  plnta  or 
qoarta  Is  both  rimrtilgbted  and  Inapplicable. 
Our  producCa  are  eold  by  weight,  aa  are  many 
otheza  In  the  food  Induatry. 

Tou  can  atandardlse  either  by  weight  or 
by  volume.  Tou  cannot  do  both.  Any  pro- 
posal to  standardlxe  weights  la  utterly  Im- 
practicable for  the  baking  Induatry.  liodem 
methoda  have  led  ua  to  atandazdloe  many 
packagee  by  volume,  allowing  the  wel^t  to 
vary  according  to  the  density,  shape,  and 
other  charactertstlca  of  the  particular  prod- 
uct. Let  me  briefly — and  I  hope  vividly — 
demonstrate. 

Here  Is  an  S-ormce  package  of  Hits  Crack- 
ers. It  was  originally  designed  In  1938  for 
that  product.  While  It  haa  been  n>odHleri 
allghtly,  we  now  uae  It  to  package  IS  other 
varletlea  of  craekera.  We  call  It  the  No.  99 
package. 

Only  two  of  aU  of  tbeee  varletlea  flU  the 
package  at  8  ounces.  Tat  the  remaining  14 
producta.  It  takes  more  than  8  ouncee  to 
reach  the  aame  level  of  fill.  Aooordlngly, 
there  are  nine  different  wel^ts  packed  In 
the  same  sine  package.  The  proper  weight  Is 
dropped  automatically  Into  the  top  of  the 
package.  It  then  moves  on  to  other  ma- 
chinery which  folds  and  aeala  the  Inner 
glaaalne  paper,  then  cloeea  and  glues  the  tap 
flaps  of  the  carton  Itself.  All  this  happens 
on  our  new  oven  at  the  rate  of  81  to  180  pack- 
agee per  minute,  depending  on  the  variety. 

Here  are  four  tranaparent  packages  of  the 
exact  tnalds  dlmenalona  oC  our  No.  99  pack- 
age. The  bla^  line  repreeenta  the  level  of 
1111  to  which  the  marked  weights  cornea.  The 
apace  above  that  line  Is  required  for  the 
machinery  which  reaches  In  to  cloee  the 
package. 

Suppoae  we  irvn  required  to  package  only 
In  B-ounce  unttaT 

Aa  yon  look  at  theae.  the  oontenta  at  each 
tranaparent  package  la  asactly  8  ouncea. 
Tou  can  aee  what  would  reeult — unleaa  we 
deUbec»tely  alack  filled  theae  parkagea,  new 
package  alaea  would  be  required. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  the  advocates  of 
Btandardtaation  would  pennlt  alack  flU  to 
any  such  degree.  In  fact  we  pack  now  to 
the  black  Une.  Nor  would  National  Bisoult 
Co.  want  to  do  otharwlaa.  We  try  to  play  fair 
with  our  cuatomera  and  oonavunera,  whether 
legally  reqvilred  at  not. 

With  a  number  of  new  package  alzas  re- 
quired—and It  oouM  be  aa  many  aa  aevan — 
to  pack  each  of  Uieee  to  8  ouncea,  ws  would 
aacitflce  the  economlea  at  maaa  production 
beeauae  each  new  alae  at  any  one  oven  would 
require  tta  own  aeparate  line  of  packaging 
equipment  to  handle  It. 

Juet  one  auch  new  packing  line  requires 
Investment  in  plant  and  equipment  of  al- 
most MOO.OOO  and  a  bulMlng  area  of  ap- 
proximately 4,800  aquare  feet. 

I  aaked  our  people  for  a  preliminary  eaU- 
mate  of  the  number  <^  new  packaging  lines 
we  would  need  baaed  on  our  preeent  bakery 
aehedulea.  It  waa  twenty-four  t  Sven  If  we 
could  cut  the  required  number  to  13,  we 
would  have  to  Invest  an  additional  $5 
million. 

If  we  were  to  make  that  Investment,  what 
would  happen  to  our  costs?  They  would  go 
way  up. 

If  we  had  foxur  packaging  lines  per  oven, 
only  38  percent  of  our  Inveatment  in  pack- 
aging equipment— and  plant  required  to 
houae  It — would  be  productive  at  any  one 
time.  Bven  tf  only  one  additional  Une  were 
required  for  aome  particular  oven,  it  would 
be  Idle  half  of  the  time.  ^  Because  of  shifting 
from  one  line  to  another  our  eflMeney  would 
be  hurt  by  additional  startup  and  shutdown 
expense.  Our  overhead  would  Increass  be- 
eauae of  additional  real  and  peramal  ptop- 


erty  taxee.  Insurance  and  maintenance  costs, 
and  the  other  expensea  that  would  flow  from 
thla  additional  Investment.  AU  of  these 
added  coeta  would  have  to  be  reflected  In 
higher  prtcea.  n  eonsumera  refuaed  to  pay 
the  blgber  prices,  we  could  not  make  theae 
producta.  The  variety  of  producta  avallaMe 
to  conaumera  would  thus  be  reduced.  Free- 
dom of  choice  and  production  would  both 
have  been  ciirtalled. 

I  have  talked  abotrt  several  of  our  prod- 
ucts. This  bill  authorlaes  regulations  for 
any  consiuner  commodity.  We  simply  do 
not  know  whether  each  variety  of  cracker  la 
a  aeparate  commodity — or  whether  all  crack- 
ers are  the  same  coneiuner  commodity.  No 
one  has  been  able  to  tell  ua  thus  far. 

Mr.  Harrison  P.  Dunning,  presidait  of 
the  Scott  Paper  Co..  appearing  before 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee in  1963  cut  through  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  His  testimony  shows  the 
real  coneem  of  the  producer  at  the  same 
time  that  It  Illuminates  aspects  of  mar- 
keting which  the  proponents  of  such  leg- 
islation fail  or  refuse  to  recognise.  On 
March  13. 1963,  he  stated: 

Well,  Senator  East,  my  baatc  concern  with 
this  Is  the  emphasis  that  this  committee  puts 
on  price.  Price  is  not  the  sole  matter  that 
an  Intelligent  buyer  haa  to  consider  in  mak- 
ing a  pnrehaae.  You  want  to  «mp>»orfy^f  the 
price  and  content  feature.  Somebody  haa  12 
oiukces  at  a  price,  and  somebody  right  beside 
haa  10  ounces  at  the  same  price.  Well,  the 
10  ounces  might  be  sutwtanUally  better,  a 
substantially  better,  a  substantially  better 
product. 

There  are  quality  dlfferenoea  In  abnoat  any 
kind  of  product  that  you  want  to  name,  and 
It  J\iat  aeema  to  me  that  you  give  all  out-of- 
proportlon  ftnphaala  to  the  prtoe  aapect  of 
this  thing.  Thla  came  up  thla  morning  In 
the  teatlmony  time  and  again. 

X  think  that  a  bargain  la  a  balance  of  qual- 
ity and  quantity  to  make  a  value,  and  It  just 
aeema  to  me,  flrst  that  It  is  wrong  then  to 
apend  ao  much  time  and  affort.  Ton  heard 
Chairman  Dixon  say  what  It  would  take  for 
him  to  police  a  law  Uke  this,  more  people, 
new  bulldlnga,  and  everything  else.  This  is 
going  to  coat  money  and  it  la  going  to  come 
from  the  taxpayers. 

You  have  heard  other  manufacturers  say 
that  if  you  standardise  on  the  numbeia  of 
ounces,  let  ua  aay,  that  you  are  going  to  ob- 
amete  their  equipment.  I  have  heard  of  one 
who  has  asttmatad  that  the  paaaage  of  this 
law  would  require  them  to  qwnd  88.800j000 
for  new  maddnea,  and  they  probably  do  not 
have  $3,800,00a 

Senator  Hast.  Did  you  aak  tbem  how? 

ytr.  DuKimto.  How? 

Senator  Hast.  Where  in  thla  bill  they 
would  be  required  to  do  it? 

Mr.  DoNwnto.  Stimdardlzatlon  of  aises 
which  wo^t  neoeearUy  fit  the  equipment 
that  they  now  have. 

Senator  Hakt.  But  the  bUl  does  not  obli- 
gate a  regulation  to  be  Issued. 

Mr.  DuNNDfo.  It  doea  not  obligate  it.  air, 
but  makea  It  poaalble. 

Mr.  Edward  Brown  Williams,  counsel 
for  the  National  Association  of  Froeen 
Food  Packers,  d^vered  a  statement  on 
March  10, 1963.  His  oomments  were  ve- 
dfleally  directed  at  the  provisions  of  8. 
ttn,  but  their  relevance  to  8.  965  Is  w 
parent: 

We  are  forced  to  recall  tiiat  this  committee 
has  beard  axpoundsd  the  eoonomlc  ttteory 
that  many  Induatry  i)ackaglng  practtoaa  are 
waatsfol  and  wadoly  oostty  to  tsdnatoy  and 
consumer  alike,  that  covaraaaant  should  curb 
such  practlcea.  and  tliat  It  la  bad  for  one 
firm  to  be  permitted  to  market  a  package 
which  ia  aUegedly  uneconomle  and,  beeauae 
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oonaumars  ars  attracted  byllt— to  foroe  other 
membana  of  the  lnduatry<  to  engage  in  a 
almllar  endeavor.  I 

There  were  references  to  Uontalnata  irttlch 
give  a  "billboard  effect,  aa  Mverttalng  effect " 
We  must  aak.  what  la  wroagjwlth  this?  BUl- 
boarda  and  advertising  ana  more  expensive 
containers  are  not  deoeptlvS  because  they  sell 
a  product.  If  they,  or  aldontalner,  are  m 
fact  deceptive,  preeent  Uw|  can  deal  affec- 
tively with  them. 

If,  regardleea  of  deceptlv^ 
could  be  prohibited  becai 
board"  or  "advertlalng" 
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I,  a  container 

haa  a  "bUl- 

'Sct,  what  about 


ncm-deoeptlve  advertlalng  dataide  the  atore? 
We  wonder  whether  there  [will  perhaps  be 
another  bUl  which  would  iarb  thla  alao  on 
the  ground  that  it  effecttvoapluga  a  product 
at  a  coat  higher  than  that  tbt  which  it  would 
be  poaalble  to  market  thi^  product  and  la 
therefore  uneconomic  and]  bootrary  to  the 
best  Intereat  of  conainnera  We  are  apjire- 
henslve  that  the  concept  W  deception  and 
unfair  competition  la  being!  ao  Inoadened  by 
thla  bUI,  read  in  the  light  !ef  its  legiaiatlve 
record,  that  legitimate  and  ueretofore  clearly 
lawful  bualneea  operatlona  |4nd  policies  will 
be  subjected  to  government'  control. 

Let  me  Just  remain  here  ^lat  the  impetus 
to  buy  may  arise,  not  becatise  a  cute,  tall, 
thin,  bottle  is  deceptive  but  because  the 
prirchaser  likes  It  and  would  rather  have  an 
attractive  bottle  than  a  draib  one. 

If,  for  example,  a  packer  of  froaen  con- 
centrated citrus  juices  should  find  it  feasi- 
ble and  attractive  as  a  budiiees  proposition 
to  market  hla  product  in  a  Curvaceoua  con- 
tainer instead  of  in  a  co^ialner  with  the 
•imple  linee  of  the  traditional  tin  can,  we 
think  that  he  la  entitled  to  do  it  ao  long  aa 
he  is  not  deceiving  the  coiiiikimer. 

Some  Indlvlduala  deplon  [aa  uneconomic 
the  additional  costs  whlchlthey  say  are  in- 
volved in  the  building  of  a  piB|ckage  beautlftiL 
It  seems  at  least  doubtful  wihether  their  eco- 
nomic theory  is  so  sound  that  they  can  dem- 
onstrate that,  instead  of  hiking  coata.  auch 
Innovations  do  not  sell  mof^  gooda  and.  In 
the  long  nm  reduce  coata.  Tif.  aa  we  believe, 
this  doubt  exists,  surely  rdBftricting  leglala- 
Uon  Is  not  appropriate — ai^,  when  there 
U  deception,  there  U  alreadi  appUcable  legis- 
lation. 

Section  8A(g)  of  a  387  w^lild  require  each 
packer  or  distributor  to  submit  to  FDA  upon 
its  request  "a  true  and  correct  sample  of 


each  package  and  label  - 
by  that  producer  or  dial 

connection  with  the  

merce  of  any  particularly  ( 
commodity.  .  .  .  liiia  api 
the  filled  package  conta 
net  muat  be  aubmltted.    Inl 


or  to  be  uaed 
tutor  for  or  in 
lutlon  in  com- 

Ibed  franmttn^ff 

ly  meanathat 
the  food  prod- 
caae  of  aome 


Jnanufacturera  this  could  tdean  the  trana- 
misslon  of  hundreds  of  i>acksges  and.  it  may 
be  added,  nothing  is  said  abbut  payment  for 
the  commodity.  1 1 

However  this  may  be,  the  pjoviaion  in  ques- 
tion amounta  to  a  premaij^etlng  clearance 
requirement,  alnce  Ita  langiisge  reada  "each 
package  and  label  uaed  or  i<o  be  uaed."  If 
a  standardizing  or  other  packaging  regula- 
tion is  already  in  effect.  n4f~<w.y»t  of  the 
regulation  would  frequentl^f  be  required  be- 
fore a  new  package  or  laUai  "to  be  uaed" 
coiud  be  marketed  and  tie  agency  could 
exercise  an  effective  veto  upon  the  new  pack- 
age or  label  simply  by  reWsing  to  amend 
jta  regulations.  If  no  appllSable  regulation 
la  in  effect  prohibiting  thejiale  of  the  new 
package  a  warning  to  the  mUiufacturer  that 
ruch  a  regulation  would  be  Mtabllshod  would 
oe  an  effective  veto  upon  tas  uae  of  the  new 
package.  |i 

Thla  provtalon.  then.  cdUpled  with  the 
nue-maklng  authority  delegMed  under  other 
provlaiona.  would  effectlvel]  hand  over  to  a 
federal  ftgaaey  «m  power  to  eontrol  market- 
MgpoBelea  and  praetieea  oi  industry  In  the 
P«<*sglng  field.  Wot  onlr;  la  FDA  un- 
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eqidpped  to  make  such  baatc  bualneea  judg- 
menta  but  tlis  onormlty  of  the  Job  of  deal- 
ing with  the  tboosanda  of  producta  whldi 
would  come  uadsr  tta  Jurladlctloa  would 
meaa  neoeaaatUy  thataone  eatabllahad  pack- 
ages would  be  marketed  without  eontm 
while  othem.  in  a  different  category  but 
competing  with  the  uareguUted  ones,  would 
be  made  aubject  to  reatilotlva  legulatloos. 
"Hiis  inevitably  selective  proceaa  wotdd  Itatif 

result  in  an  unfair  competitive  altuatUm 

and  thla  could  be  done  by  diacretlonary 
agency  rulea.  without  hearing  or  other  pro- 
cedural aafeguards. 

No  new  product  could  be  mariceted  if  n>A 
didn't  approve  of  it.  The  expense  of  formu- 
lating the  new  product  and  its  packaging 
would  be  wasted  if  approval  were  withheld 
and.  in  any  event  the  delays  always  incident 
to  administrative  action  may  fairly  be  ex- 
pected to  devdop  upon  a  grand  acale.  To 
what  extent  theae  artificial  brakea  "**H  pro- 
hlUttona  would  dlaoourage  Innovation  by  in- 
duatry can  only  be  a  matter  of  apeculation. 
It  can  aalely  be  aaaumed  that  dlacourage- 
ment  would  be  wldeapread  and  aubatantlal. 

We  know  from  experience  that  FDA.  imder 
preeent  law.  haa  effecUvely  curbed  new  prod- 
ucta which  reaemble  or  may  be  uaed  in  lieu 
of  traditional  fooda.  It  mattera  not  that  the 
labeling  of  the  new  {voduct  la  honaat  and 
that  the  conaumer  knows  what  he  la  getting. 
Thla  la  not  a  hlatory  which  la  conducive  to 
confidence  that  the  right  to  innovate  will 
not  auffer  far  greater  encroacbmenta  than  it 
haa  in  the  past.  The  power  would  be  thera 
and  the  fact — aa  we  believe — that  the  bill 
goea  beyond  traditional  conccpta  of  mla- 
brandlng  and  deception  adda  to  our  mlaglv- 
Ings. 

I  have  here  a  container  for  frozen  concen- 
trated lemonade  which  is  now  on  the  market. 
It  la  a  widely  known  brand.  It  Is  In  the  ahape 
of  a  tetrahedron.  It  haa  four  aldea  although 
you  may  have  to  look  cloaely  to  come  to  that 
conclusion.  It  contains  6  ounces  and,  aa 
atated  on  the  container,  will  nuUCe  1  quart 
when  Ita  contenta  are  combined  with  4  cana 
of  water. 

If  a  regulation  standardizing  ahapea  or  dl- 
menalonal  proportions  of  containers  for  froz- 
en concentrated  lemonade  had  been  in  effect 
when  this  tetrahedron^ahaped  container  flrat 
oame  to  the  attention  of  the  producer  of  the 
product,  he  could  not  have  marketed  it  with- 
out flrst  submitting  the  product  In  Its  pro- 
poeed  new  container  to  FDA  and  obtaining 
an  amendment  of  the  regulation. 

If  no  such  regiUatlon  had  been  In  effect 
the  packer  could  have  been  required  to  sub- 
mit the  container  to  TDA  for  clearance,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  bill.  In  either  case 
the  fate  of  the  new  departure  In  pi>/'ir»ging 
would  be  speculative  and,  aa  I  have  noted, 
the  delay  Incident  to  a  negative  or  affirma- 
tive decision  by  the  agency  la  not  a  matter 
upon  which  a  bualneaa  organisation  can  look 
with  equanimity. 

Now,  perhape  you  will  aa,  aa  Z  did  when 
I  found  this  unusually  shaped  container  at 
the  Frozen  Food  Exhibition  In  Dallas  last 
week,  why  did  the  packer  want  to  use  this 
container? 

I  am  Informed  that  there  are  three  eoo- 
nomlc advantagea  to  ita  uae:  Savlnga  in  raw 
material  coats,  savlnga  in  apace  for  packag- 
ing material,  and  fright  aavinga  beeauae  of 
lighter  weight.  Thua.  in  quantttlea  of  1  mil- 
lion units  the  savings  in  purchase  price  per 
dozen  over  the  aluminum  and  foil  cana  would 
be  SOjOSS  cents,  or  more  than  84500  for  the 
I  million  units.  The  freight  aavinga  would 
be  80^)04  oenta  per  dosan  over  the  foU  oaa. 
or  a  total  for  1  million  of  83S8.  Ths  oonw- 
apondlng  aavinga  on  purchaae  prloe  ""^ 
freight  over  the  Unplats  can  would  be  more 
than  86100  and  8740,  rsapacttvely.  In  qnan- 
tltlea  of  6  million  units  the  savings  on  the 
purchase  price  would  be.  over  tba  foil  can 
836.830  and  over  the  tin  can.  833.740.  Zn  tbs 
larger  quantltlea  in  which  oontalnais  aro 


fkvquently  purohaaed,  aavinga  are  greater. 
The  flgurea  quoted  are  for  the  six  ounce  can. 

Obvioudy,  thla  ia  but  one  of  nnmaiota  in- 
stftaees  In  which  the  right  to  Inaovato  and 
the  benaflts  frequenUy  derived  tram  Innova- 
tion, ootild  be  sMtonaly  eurtalled  oadar  the 
pending  legiatetton,  to  the  illnartiaiilaae  at 
Industry  and  conaumera  alike. 

I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  kind 
of  oompetttlon  at  which  the  Mil  la  aimed 
haa  been  ealled  "nonprlce  competmoB". 
That  la  a  catchy  term,  but  what  does  it 
mean?  The  purpose  of  campettttoB  la  to 
aeU  a  product  and  make  a  proAt  in  the  proc- 
ess. Oompetttlon  by  the  uae  at  deeepttve 
practices  Is  unfair  ccmpetttton.  It  la  Im- 
material whether  the  deceptive  praettoe  Is 
directly  related  to  price  or  la  primarily  a 
function  or  format  and  deaign  of  padcagea. 
I  have  noted  that  eompctittan  baaed  on 
packaging  or  ftdvertlstng  praetlees  ean  bs 
either  fair  or  'i"f»1r  depending  '^pon  ita  na- 
ture. When,  however,  it  is  authoritatively 
said  by  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  bm  that  an 
aim  of  the  blU  is  "that  the  spirit  and  sub- 
stance of  the  aatltrust  laws  be  sxtaaded  to 
the  relatively  new  form  of  nonprlce  oompstt- 
tton  represented  by  packaging"  we  fear  that 
an  competition  In  ps^'liaglng  not  directly  a 
function  of  price  may  be  prohibited,  whether 
or  not  It  la  deceptive.  We  find  It  dlfflcult 
to  believe  that  thla  exceedingly  broad  au- 
thority is  intended  yet  the  legislative  back- 
ground of  tlie  bill  la  such  and  the  scope  of 
the  discretion  which  would  be  granted  to 
FDA  to  so  broad,  that  we  have  been  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  bill  could  be  con- 
strued to  grant  such  authority. 

The  eomplezltlea  at  product  market- 
ing and  the  effect  that  product  stand- 
artUaatlon  would  have  on  oosts  and 
prices  was  graphically  brougbt  to  light 
in  the  following  colloquy  hi  the  course 
of  the  hearings  conducted  by  the  Anti- 
trust and  i*ftn/tpt>Ty  Subcommittee  In 
October  of  1961: 

Mr.  OamtaBaa.  .  .  .  Let  tu  aay  wo  had  a 
808  eaa  and  thai  to  a  atandard  eaa  as  I  na- 
derataad  it.  It  to  your  potat  tasrs  that  if 
you  put  one  prodtwt  such  as  peas  la  It,  that 
you  Buiy  gat  s  oartala  weighty  sad  yoa  ara 
not  aaaurad  whethar  it  would  bs  IS  or  14 
or  18  ounoea;  it  may  14)4.  And  U  you  put 
cranberry  sauce  in  It  you  may  get  ftaother 
weight  that  could  be  wlHn  a  fraotlon  on  it. 

Ut.  Amscws.  (TOPOO  *— irrlTitta.  Inc.)— 
Iliat  to  correct. 

Mr.  CaTTxaaiB.  And  if  you  try  to  tailor  cana 
to  each  dlfferMit  product,  it  would  lacraaae 
the  coat  a<  the  product  to  the  oonsumert 

Mr.  Akdxxws.  That  la  cotreet.  Supplier  A 
may  wlah  to  intraduoe  tbair  asw  product 
into  a  very  compcftiaTe  aaarkst  oC  sa  oonoe 
producta.  Becftoaejof  apedftl  pada^lng.  such 
as  a  reusable  container,  plus  ths  high  coat 
of  advertlalng  aioA  promotion  raqulred  to  aa- 
tablUh  a  new  product  in  the  market,  oono- 
pany  A  may  have  to  aelect  a  as-ounce  oon- 
tenta package  to  ];Hrovlde  for  the  moneys 
required  to  put  their  product  over  and  yet 
remain  competitively  priced.  To  require  83 
ounce  contenta  would  prohibit  thto  new — 
and  poaalbly  better — ^product  entry  into  the 
market. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  D^mrtment  of 
Commerce  comments  on  the  cost  to  in- 
dustry of  complying  with  cnroduct  stand- 
ardization several  factors  were  noted. 
These  comments  were  made  in  1963  and 
thus  dealt  with  S.  387.  but  have  applica- 
bility to  the  possible  effects  of  6.  986: 

The  esss  of  piastto  eontalnsra,  for  aommpla. 
Aay  chaags  In  tiis  Mas  sad  itoape  of  ttoe 
package  wauld.af  eoarss.nqatrsasbaaasta 
tlM  suiCaos  prlatlas.  wMeh  la  att  llksillaood 
would  rsqulre  now  rtsslgn.  asw  plalss.  eta.,  at 
ths  average  ooat  flgurea  noted  above  under 
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<Hin\iw1on  of  tbe  mandatorj  provUtona  ot  tb» 
blU. 

B«yoQd  Uiat,  a  change  In  the  ataw  or  ahapc 
of  tb«  pftckac*  would  alao  InTolv*  cbaogM 
In  tlM  paoHJglng  lln*.  which  IneludM  the 
maehlntry  for  sorting,  w<i<gtilng.  meMurlng, 
filling.  p«olnig»  forming,  oloalng,  ■ollng,  la- 
beling, end  pecking  Into  ehlpplng  oeaee. 

Where  the  perlreglng  Une  la  aet  up  for  a 
Urge  Tolnme  operation,  the  line  la  q;>eclflcaUy 
rteelgnerl  to  aerve  a  q;>eclflc  package.  The 
maohlnety  la  adaptoble  to  other  packagee. 
bat  the  changeorcr  n>ay  well  require  a  or 
8  days  downtime  and  It  may  Involve  a  coat 
of  •13,000  to  $16,000  per  packaging  Une.  The 
ts4)aot  of  thla  change  would,  of  courae,  be 
leeaened  If  It  were  done  In  connection  with 
a  change  which  the  manufacturer  waa  plan- 
ning to  make  In  any  caae  for  reaaona  of  hla 
own.  Including  product  modification,  new 
promotlooa,  new  advertlalng  appeala.  etc. 

BCr.  Edward  J.  Heekman.  president  of 
United  Biacult  Co.,  aj^ieared  before  the 
Senate  Conuneroe  Committee  to  give  his 
views  on  B.  965.  Regarding  costs.  Mr. 
Hfirlnnan  was  quite  specUlc. 

Slnoe  preeent  laws  already  ban  deception 
In  any  form  with  no  ezoeptlona,  the  Inclu- 
Blom  of  thla  provlalon  in  the  bill  haa  only 
one  obvloua  p\irpoee — to  clearly  define  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government  to  ee- 
tabllah  weights  and  qtiantltles  In  which  such 
products  as  oooklee  and  crackers  may  be  sold. 
It  sasnmee  that  a  package  weighing  9% 
ounces,  although  clearly  labeled,  could  In- 
haz«nUy  be  considered  deceptive  beoauae  of 
Ita  wel^t  alone. 

To  emphaalae.  If  a  weight  U  uaed  decep- 
tively. It  la  already  prohibited  by  »g<«*Jt»g 
law.  Standardisation,  then,  and  not  decep- 
tive praetlcas.  Is  the  clear  obJecUve  of  the 
propoeed  blU. 

Stated  In  queetlon  form,  the  Issue  before 
us  undar  this  prt^xseed  provision  la:  When 
value  and  variety  confllot  with  a  goal  of 
standardised  welghta,  which  will  prevallt 

IB  the  dramatic  strldee  made  In  Improved 
pTkaglng  la  the  last  80  years.  U  there  was 
a  ooolllot  of  value  and  variety  with  atandard- 
iMd  weights,  the  value-varle^  considerations 
for  the  customer  have  alwaya  won  out. 

Today,  the  victory  of  value  and  variety 
ever  standardisation  Is  In  queetlon.  I  do 
not  want  to  Imply  that  the  two  consldera- 
tloos  are  neoeesarUy  and  always  Incompati- 
ble. l^^rty■se*e^  percent  of  the  packaged 
Items  we  distribute  for  sale  through  grocery 
storee  are  packaged  In  quarter-pound  multi- 
ples^ moet  of  them  In  half-poimd  or  pound 
slass.  Theee  account  for  ^proadmatety  two- 
thirds  of  our  salee. 

Obviously,  the  company  I  repreeent  U  not 
avctdlag  standardised  weights.  Two-thlids 
cf  our  buslneee  Is  done  that  way. 

It  Is  the  remaining  one-third  which  Is  Im- 
periled by  this  bill.  That  remaining  one- 
third  represents  the  Jobe  of  many  people  m 
the  aggregate.  TIUs  U  the  one-third  of  our 
bustnass  where,  when  faced  with  the  choice 
of  giving  the  consumer  m»w«»«im|^  value  and 
vailety.  rather  than  standardised  weight,  the 
oonsumer  haa  received  what  ahe  obvloualy 
wants — value  and  variety. 

There  are  34  itema  In  our  Une  which  are 
paelnd  la  fractions  of  ounces.  Theee  ac- 
count for  approximately  $li.700,000  In  an- 
nual aalaa. 

In  addition,  there  are  38  more  Items  In  our 
psekaged-goods  line  for  which  whole-ounce 
weights  are  used,  but  In  which  these  welghte 
are  not  conveniently  expressed  as  fraeUoos 
of  apouBd. 

aevaa  oanosa,  for  oample.  while  aa  ob- 
viously easy-to-undsrstand  weight,  conss 
out  at  48.78  perueut  of  a  pound. 

8uA  packages  la  our  ilae  aeeoant  fCr 
total  Mies  of  apprcdmatrty  8M  million  a 


Theee  two  groups  of  Items,  representing 
almost  889  million  In  annual  salee  and  the 
Jobe  of  many  people  In  our  company,  are 
Jeopardised  by  tbto  legislation. 

Why  are  theee  packed  this  way,  rather 
than  In  multlplee  of  quarter-pound  weights? 

There  are  three  reaaons.  aU  of  them  rather 
directly  tied  In  with  the  quest  to  give  the 
conaumer  maHmuTn  value  and  variety  for 
her  cookie  and  cracker  dollars.  First,  be- 
oauae of  avaUable  equipment. 

I  am  sure  other  witnesses  will  alao  have 
testtfled  regarding  the  UnpUcaUona  of  thla 
legislation  as  It  would  relate  to  additional 
equipment  required  In  their  food  plants. 

My  teetlmony  concema  our  bakeries  and 
the  probable  Impact  of  thla  legislation  on  our 
sales  and  our  employeee. 

We  have  spent  many  mllUons  of  doUars  In 
our  bakerlee  to  provide  efficient  packaging 
equipment.  AU  of  you  are  familiar  with  a 
longtime  household  favorite,  the  1-pound 
carton  of  graham  crackers.  To  manufac- 
ture this  Item,  we  have  Inveeted  more  than 
8500.000  In  specialised  p'^'^fglng  equipment. 
This  packaging  equipment  la  designed  to  ac- 
commodate the  capacity  of  a  modem  oven 
to  produce  5,000  pounds,  or  3^  tona.  of 
graham  crackers  an  hour.  By  making  this 
type  of  Inveetment,  we  have  been  able  to 
produce  a  graham  cracker  which  In  quality 
of  product  and  packaging  has  been  Improved 
over  the  years  while  the  cost  to  consumer  in 
constant  dollars  has  gone  down. 

With  this  equipment  and  carton  avaUable, 
we  were  able  to  develop  a  very  popular  com- 
panion product  known  aa  Cinnamon  Crisp. 
However,  because  of  the  unique  formulation 
of  Cinnamon  Crisp,  and  the  technical  dlffl- 
ciiltles  In  controlUng  the  total  volume  of  this 
type  of  cracker,  the  finished  package  weight 
In  the  graham  cracker  carton  Is  14^  ounces. 

If  we  were  required  to  package  this  prod- 
uct, at  Its  preeent  quaUty  standards,  In  a 
13  or  10  o\mce  package,  completely  new  and 
duplicated  Unee  of  packaging  equipment 
would  have  to  be  developed  alongside  the 
8500,000  In  equipment  developed  prlmarUy 
for  graham  crackers. 

Additional  bakery  space  would  have  to  be 
provided.  Additional  sanitation  personnel 
would  have  to  be  made  available.  Additional 
Inventorlee  of  packaging  materials  would' 
have  to  be  carried.  Maintenance  and  up- 
keep costs,  such  as  for  heat  and  Ught,  would 
be  Increased. 

AU  of  this  would  result  only  In  an  Increase 
In  price  for  Cinnamon  Crisp  without  In  any 
way  Increasing  the  value  cf  the  i>roduct. 
To  Increase  price  with  no  Increase  In  value 
cannot  mean  anytUng  other  than  lowered 
salee.  Lowered  salee  means  lower  employ- 
ment. prlmarUy  In  the  bakery  cities  where 
this  product  la  made. 

I  have  choeen  this  Item  to  lUustrate  for  you 
the  problems  we  are  likely  to  face  under  the 
terms  of  this  legislation  because  it  is  a  prod- 
uct that  perhapa  la  familiar  to  many  of  you. 
In  addition,  it  alao  ha4>pena  to  be  the  largeet 
selling  Item  we  have  which  U  marketed  in  a 
ffactlonal-ounoe  weight.  By  contrast,  uslrffc 
the  same  packaging  equipment  and  the  same 
carton,  we  market  a  product  called  Waldorf 
Salt-Free  Crackers.  To  my  knowledge,  this 
Is  the  only  product  of  its  type  available  In 
grocery  stores.  Understandably,  the  market 
for  this  product  Is  very  Umlted.  Its  users 
are  prlmarUy  those  on  restricted  diets.  I  can 
assure  you  that  few  would  eat  thU  product  If 
not  on  such  a  diet. 

By  contrast  with  the  16  ounces  of  graham 
crackers  and  the  14^  ouncee  of  Cinnamon 
Crisp,  the  finished  weight  of  this  package  m 
the  same  carton  Is  18  ounces.  No  otho-  pres- 
ent package  In  our  line  would  accommodate 
this  product  so  that  It  could  be  marketed 
la  4. 8. 13  or  16  ounces. 

llMre  would  be  no  course  open  to  tis.  If 
standardised  welghU  were  Unpoeed.  but  to 
dtseontlnne  this  Item.  PetsonaUy,  I  would 
not  be  affected  as  a  consumer.    Maybe  none 


of  you  would  either.  The  loss  In  salee  would 
affect  the  earnings  of  our  salee  people  In  a 
minor  way.  Only  a  relatively  few  of  our 
production  people  would  loee  their  jobs. 
The  maae  of  chdcee  facing  the  consumer 
would,  most  certainly,  be  reduced  by  one. 

I  have  used  just  one  lUustratlon  from  many 
which  I  could  have  used.  Another  important 
point,  however,  which  shotUd  not  be  over- 
looked. Is  that  there  would  not  have  been  a 
Waldorf  Salt-Free  Cracker  on  the  market  If 
standardised  weights  were  In  effect  at  the 
time  this  product  was  developed.  In  our 
consideration  of  new  varietlee  of  oooklee  and 
crackers,  the  additional  oosts  for  equipment 
for  such  Items  has  strongly  influenced  our 
decision  whether  to  market  the  Item  or  not. 
Standardised  weights  would  seriously  limit 
our  abUlty  to  Introduce  new  Items.  I  am 
sure  Cinnamon  Crisps,  which  directly  or  In- 
directly now  provides  Jobs  and  earnings  to 
hundreds  of  persons,  and  pleases  mlUlons  of 
consumers.  woiUd  not  now  be  on  the  market. 
As  we  have  previously  noted,  this  would  more 
seriously  affect  the  smaUer  oompanlee  In  our 
Industry,  those  companies  which  are  even  less 
able  than  we  to  gamble  on  large  expenditures 
for  equipment  for  untried  new  products. 

One  of  the  reasons,  as  I  said,  for  present 
weights  on  our  packages,  is  avaUablllty  erf 
equipment.  Any  legislation  which  would 
force  changee  In  weights  dictated  by  equip- 
ment we  have  would  result  either  In  Increas- 
ing pricee  of  many  items  with  no  Increase  is 
value  or  In  dropping  many  Items  from  our 
line  that  people  need  or  want.  Either  al- 
ternative would  reduce  employment. 

I  certainly  hope  I  have  made  It  clear,  as 
forcefully  as  I  can,  that  In  considering  this 
lelgslatlon  Congress  should  also  be  prepared 
to  take  the  responslbUlty  for  explaining  to 
America's  consumers  why  prices  are  in- 
creased, why  products  like  salt-free  cracken 
are  discontinued  and  why  employees'  Jobs  are 
eliminated. 

The  second  reason  for  marketing  our  prod- 
ucts is  weights  not  conveniently  expressed 
as  fractions  of  a  pound  Is  the  quality  of  the 
product  itself. 

One  of  the  products  Uke  this  is  our  De- 
luxe Orahams.  It  Is  marketed  at  a  weight  of 
14  V^  ouncee. 

If  this  present  product  were  to  be  market- 
ed at  either  13  or  16  ouncee,  the  same  equip- 
ment changee, noted  earlier  would  have  to 
be  made.  <- 

However,  I  am  frank  to  state  that  with 
this  product,  as  with  others  In  our  preeent 
Une,  there  would  be  an  alternative.  In  its 
preeent  package,  by  tampering  with  the  qual- 
ity of  this  Item,  we  could  reduce  the  weight 
of  this  product  to  13  ouncee.  As  anyone 
with  baking  ezi>erience  can  tell  you.  It  would 
be  poeslble  with  many  in-oducts  to  meet 
standardised  weights  If  product  quaUty  is 
a  secondary  consideration. 

For  example,  by  increasing  the  thlcknesi 
of  the  graham  wafer  in  this  product,  we 
could  expand  the  volume  of  the  finished 
piece  ao  that  13  ouneea  of  product  would 
adequately  fill  thU  preeent  package. 

Thla  la  one  example  of  many  which  I  could 
cite  In  which  the  quaUty  of  the  product  it- 
self dlctatea  the  weight  of  the  finlahed  pack- 
age. If  the  quality  of  the  product  were  un- 
changed, the  cost  to  provide  new  equipment 
for  packaging  woiUd  be  reflected  In  a  higher 
price  to  the  oonaumer  with  no  Increase  in 
value;  If  the  package  wel^t  were  adjusted 
to  meet  a  predetermined  atandard,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  product  would  suffer.  Either  al- 
ternative would  result  in  lower  sales  and 
fewer  Jobs  at  our  bakeries.  whUe  depriving 
the  consumer  of  quaUty  products. 

I  have  given  two  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  our  products  are  marketed  at  preeent 
weights. 

A  third  reason  for  varying  welghta  ia  that 
we  attempt  to  off«  a  broad  line  of  our  prod- 
uota  to  our  curtomers  ai  Identical  wholeaale 
pricea.    When  we  offer  producta  at  the  earns 
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price,  in  almost  every  aje  theee  producta 
are  offered  for  eale  at  kle  ifeloal  retaU  prices. 
Since  we  can  in  no  way  in  Quence  the  pricing 
polidee  of  retaUers,  thew  jretaU  prices  may 
vary  from  store  to  store  t  dt  within  any  one 
store  comparable  products  are  usually  offered 
at  Identical  prices.  | 

This  tendency  to  tailo^  I  package  sizes  so 
that  a  broad  Une  of  prodMts  can  be  sold  at 
identical  prloee  with  varKng  weights  Is,  I 
realise,  a  point  at  which  Uie  food  Indurtry 
Is  supposed  to  be  partli^Isrly  vuhierable. 
I  wlU  defend  and  support  1  a. 

"me  tendency  to  achler*  uniformity  has 
given  the  oonsumer  Instint  reoognltlon  of 
comparative  pricee.  Let'si  take  two  compet- 
ing Items  that  retaU  at  185  cents— product 
A  at  15  ounces  and  prod\iclt  B  at  \6^  oxmces. 
The  oonsumer  can  see  at  a  glance  **ii^t  she 
gets  slightly  more  weight  tor  her  money  In 
product  B.  Now  comee  vMght  standardisa- 
tion— 13  ounces  or  16,  but  not  16  and  15^. 

The  maker  of  product  B  seee  Immediately 
that  If  both  went  to  16  c 
would  aeU  for  36  or  87  cei 
a  pound  leas  than  his  col. 
At  13  ouncee,  he  eeee.  th^ 
that  both  could  seU  for 
mediately  decidee  to  take 
tlve  edgch— up  to  16  ounce 

MeanwhUe,  the  maker 
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s,  his  product 

.perhaps  3  cents 

Iter's  product. 

Is  a  Ukellhood 

cents.    He  Im- 

4e  surest  oompetl- 


product  A  eeee 
that  by  reducing  his  sissi  to  13  ounoea  he 
runs  the  least  risk.  There  |8  every  likelihood, 
he  feeU,  that  if  his  oompeillor  does  the  same 
the  price  could  be  28  cent^  *f or  both.  At  the 
16  ounces,  he  sees  too,  his  product  would 
certainly  be  priced  1  cent  higher  and  perhaps 
even  3  cents  higher  than  i^eoduct  B. 

The  happy  day  arrives.  The  oonaumer  Is 
fsoed  with  12  ounces  of  prMuct  A  at  38  cents 
snd  16  ounces  of  produ4f  B  at  87  cents. 
Unless  we  had  pencU  and  ptLpw,  few  of  us 
could  help  her  out  and  exi^aln  which  prod- 
uct gives  her  more  weight  for  her  money.  If 
we  tried,  we  would  have  to  point  out  that 
product  B  stUl  ooeU  a  UtUe  less,  but  mys- 
teriously now  costs  more  pier  ounoe  than  It 
used  to.  I  j 

I  submit  that  nobody  o^d  prove  to  her, 
with  or  without  pencil  an|ct  paper,  that  this 
helped  her  out  of  the  con|aslon  she  lued  to 
have  when  comparing  16i  ounces  and  15V4 
oimces  at  the  same  price. 

This  Is  not  Just  a  hypothetical  example. 
This  polnU  up  a  real  prolilW  posed  by  this 
proposed  legi^tlon.  [ 

Let's  look  at  two  of  our  lest-selllng  prod- 
ucta—Cocoanut  ChocoUte  prop  cocoes  and 
Pecan  Sandies.  The  first  li^  16  ounces;  the 
second  16  ounces.  i 

Although  the  reUU  pri<«B  of  these  prod- 
ucts do  vary  from  store  to  Store,  in  any  one 
store  they  are  almost  alwa;  i  priced  the  same 
at  retaU  since  the  wholes  i^  price  la  Iden- 
tical. Let's  aaeume  for  tlM^aka  of  thla  lUu- 
atration  that  the  price  on  poth  packaces  Is 
49  cents.  '  ' 

A  housewife  can  tell  at «  glance  that  she 
gets  1  ounce  more  for  her'aioney  by  buymg 
Cocoanut  Chocolate  DropsJ  At  a  glance,  she 
knows  that  Pecan  Sandlesj  are  slightly  more 
expensive.  i         ^»-   •» 

Now  let's  assume  that  k\  regulaUon  were 
issued  that  the  16-ounce  I  ftveight  of  Pecan 
Sandies  was  not  reasonablei  ithat  It  should  be 
sold  m  multiples  of  quaHer-pounds.  The 
result  would  be  to  reduce  tfce  Pecan  Sandies 
package  to  12  ounces. 

The  new  price  structiuv  mtould  probably  be 
Cocoanut  Chocolate  Dropej  16  ounces,  at  48 
cents;  Pecan  Sandies,  12  oances,  at  38  cents. 

Whereas  In  the  existing, saarket  the  price 
dUTerence  is  clear,  undw  Uiknew  price  struc- 
ture the  dUference  has  become  ohecure. 
th^,  *"  '"^  °'  "*  *^°'  'BovliX  determine 
TtMaj  the  difference  in  Value  based  on 
price  alone.  ActuaUy,  12  dilncee  at  30  cents 
■otmds  almost  deceptively  like  a  lower  price 
than  16  ounces  at  40  cents,  '  "  -  -  - 
cent  more. 


Instead  of  6  per- 


Prtce  comparison,  where  prices  are  iden- 
tical and  weights  vary  even  by  minute 
amounts  are  simple  to  Interpret.  Weight 
standardisation,  blessed  as  we  are  with  a 
system  that  has  16  ounces  In  a  pound,  would 
produce  nothing  but  ooDfuslon  where  un- 
derstanding now  prevails. 

If  standardization  of  weights  is  sought  to 
remove  confusion,  I  suggest  It  would  not  only 
fall  in  this  but  also  introduce  confusion 
where  there  Is  now  what  I  would  caU  In- 
stant tmderstandlng  through  price  compar- 
ison. 

It  Is  obvious  from  testimony  and  published 
statements  of  the  proponents  of  this  type 
legislation  that  they  believe  confusion  exists 
In  the  marke^lace. 

I  submit  that  when  a  manufacturer  em- 
barka  on  a  course  such  as  we  have  In  market- 
ing these  various  cookie  Items,  offering  a 
great  many  varieties  at  varying  weights  but 
at  identical  prices,  the  result  Is  that  the  decl- 
slonmaklng  process  required  of  the  house- 
wife Is  made  quite  simply. 

She  is  offered  a  great  many  varieties,  not 
only  by  us  but  by  many  othera.  at  identical 
pricee.  One  has  but  to  go  Into  the  eo<Ale 
and  cracker  dq>artments  of  modem  stores, 
where  many  varieties  are  on  display  on 
stands  as  long  as  40  to  SO  feet,  to  notice  how 
many  of  the  cookie  varieties  are  sold.  In 
varying  weights,  at  Identical  prices. 

On  the  same  day  and  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, Mr.  I^le  C.  Ron,  president  of  Kel- 
logg Co.  gave  his  esttmates  of  the  costs 
which  would  be  incurred  as  a  result  of 
product  standardization  under  S.  985: 

Section  3(c)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  regulations  establishing  reason- 
able weights  In  which  cereal  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed, m  the  teetlmony  In  1861  and  1868 
hearing,  the  economies  aoade  poeslble  by 
packing  a  number  of  different  produeU  In 
packages  of  the  same  alae  were  dlsctMsed. 
Products  which  were  mentioned  were  bis- 
cuits and  crackers,  canned  poa/'hiis.  spaghetti 
and  others.  "    ~ 

The  same  economies  are  avaUable  In 
cereal.  Kellogg  Co.  tises  one  size  of  package 
for  six  and  one-half  ounces  of  Special  K 
high  protein  cereal,  ten  oimoes  of  Sugar 
Frosted  Flakes,  ten  oxinces  of  Pep  Wheat 
Flakes,  and  fourteen  ouncee  of  Balaln  Bran. 

By  putting  a  number  of  different  cereals  In 
the  same  sized  package,  we  are  able  to  make 
one  packing  line  do  the  work  of  many  with- 
out making  changes  In  the  machinery  be- 
tween runs  on  different  products.  The  econ- 
ontles  are  considerable. 

In  1063.  we  estimated  it  would  raquizs  an 
additional  83  to  86  nillUon  to  produce  the 
same  volume  of  cereals,  depending  on  the 
standardized  weights  or  volumes  ptcserlbsd 
by  the  regxUatlon.  We  now  estimate  that  we 
would  have  to  spend  84.360,000  in  capital  ex- 
pendlturee  and  Incur  additional  operating 
costs  of  83,060,000  a  year,  not  counting  the 
added  depreciation,  to  achieve  compliance 
with  a  standard  net  weight  regulation. 

Thla  U  why  net  welghte  come  out  occa- 
alonaUy  In  fractions  of  ounces.  For  instance, 
if  we  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  econ- 
omies of  using  thU  package  size  for  Bpt- 
clal  K.  we  can  either  label  It  "7  ouneea."  In 
which  case  we  are  going  to  regularly  have 
short-weight  packages  which  is  both  Ulegal 
and  bad  business:  or  we  can  label  It  "6 
ounoee"  fill  the  package  and  underclaim  the 
contmts.  which  would  be  a  misrepresenta- 
tion; or  we  can  honestly  label  It  "9% 
ounces."  We  think  this  last  choice,  the 
honest  one,  Is  the  only  way. 

Another  package  size  Is  \ised  for  seven 
different  products  ranging  from  6  ounces  of 
our  neweet  product.  Com  Flakee  and  Ba- 
nanas, to  18  ounces  of  Bran  Buds.  I  brought 
along  one  of  the  carton  board  sheets  on 
whl^  we  have  printed  cartons  and  mm« 


the  cuts  and  creaaea  necessary  for  fcoming 
the  cartons. 

As  you  can  see  we  have  printed  cartons 
for  8«4  ounce  Cocoa  Krisples.  18  ounoe  Bran 
Buds,  and  1  pound  All-Bran— all  In  one 
operation.  Because  the  cartons  are  aU  the 
same  size,  the  cartons  fit  together  with  a 
minimum  of  waste.  By  putting  l^iree  dif- 
ferent cereal  cartons  on  this  sheet  we  are 
able  to  get  longer  runs  on  our  stresses  which 
is  neoesary  to  efficient  operation. 

We  have  had  some  e?Q>erlence  In  other 
countries  which  Indicates  the  effect  of  a  re- 
quirement that  aU  packages  be  of  specUled 
standard  weights. 

We  have  subsidiary  companies  operating 
in  both  South  Africa  and  Mexico.  Both  sub- 
sidiaries were  organized  atxntt  the  same 
time.  Each  operates  a  cereal  plant,  both  of 
which  were  buut  and  put  Into  service  around 
10S2.  The  plants  are  roughly  comparable  in 
else,  and  the  packing  faculties  In  the  two 
plants,  with  two  packing  lines  for  famUy- 
sise  packages  m  each  plant,  have  the  ■>»«»» 
capacity  and  are  easentlally  the  same. 

A  South  African  law  requires  cereal  to  be 
distributed  at  retaU  only  In  packages  of  cer- 
tain specUled  weights.  Mexico  does  not 
As  a  result,  whUe  In  Mexico  it  takes  only  3 
dMterent  package  stsee  to  put  out  8  different 
product  stsee  for  family  eereal  paeimges,  it 
tskes  e  disarsnt  paekags  alsas  to  put  out  13 
dlScrcsit  product  slass  la  Sooth  Aftt^w. 

We  sre  able  to  keep  the  number  of  pack- 
age alses  to  sU  in  South  Africa  only  by  paek- 
Ing  one  product  In  a  package  which  Is  too 
smau  and  which  causes  undeslrahls  crushing 
of  the  product  In  distribution,  and  by  pack- 
ing other  products  in  packages  whldi  are  too 
large  for  the  quantity  of  cereal  packed  In 


There  are  many  more  occasions  in  South 
Africa  when  the  line  is  down  lAUe  f^'^ngeg 
are  mads  to  ran  a  differsat  r^'^fifft  else 
■seh  time  the  line  u  atappsd,  sflkleacy 
suffers  and  productivity  dseresses. 

For  sxample,  Ui  1884  It  took  80  man-lMurs 
cf  packing-room  labor  at  tbs  Maxleaa  plant 
to  pack  1,000  oases  of  S4  jisiksgns  esch.  To 
aooompUitt  the  mmm  thing  st  Uu  Soutli 
African  plant  took  184  maa-hoors  of  iMMk- 
ing  room  labor,  or  61  percent  more. 

Requlresaants  of  mechanical  labor  m  the 
South  Aftioan  packing  rooan  were  mudi 
higher  also.  A  substantial  proportion  of 
this  Is  attributable  to  the  need  for  a  greater 
number  of  packing  line  ofaaages. 

The  South  African  plant  required  4M  nun- 
hours  of  me^anleal  labor  to  produce  1,000 
pounds  of  food,  whfle  the  Mexican  pUnt 
required  only  1.41  man-hoKirs  of  "My*»an1cal 
labor,  lees  than  one-third  of  that  required 
by  tiie  South  African  plant — to  produce  the 
same  volume  of  cereal. 

■nSCT  or  SXAMDABOIZATIOM  OT  VSCKaOSS 

We  IMlsva  that  tbs  **^~1flril»tltm  of 
package  slass  and  sbapas  Inhibits  the  devtf- 
opment  of  Improved  p'^^'iglng 

Our  new  bowl  package  for  individual  serv- 
ings, which  consists  of  a  plastic  disposable 
bowl  with  a  removable  top,  Is  an  examide  ta 
this.  I  have  a  few  here.  Tou  can  see  the 
convenience.  AU  you  have  to  do  is  take  off 
the  top  and  there's  your  cereal  ready  in  a 
disposable  bowL  We  have  great  hopes  for 
this  package  among  users  siush  as  airlines  and 
campera  where  convenience  la  paramount. 

If  atandard  ahapcs  had  be«i  required,  the 
standard  shape  of  the  cereal  package  would 
probably  have  been  rectangular.  Before  in- 
troducing this  new  shape  package  we  would 
have  had  to  persuade  the  Secretary  to  change 
the  regulations.  With  notice  in  ths  FMsral 
Beglstsr,  hearings,  and  ths  other  ususl  pi«- 
llmlnartes  ws  would  have  Incurred  coiMlder- 
aUs  expense  Involving  Urns,  and  aaas  a«l- 
ouely,  publicity  before  the  le«al  path  for  this 
different  j>ackage  ahape  could  hsvs  been 
cleared. 
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AU  of  oar  eompatlton  would  ham  ted  a 
elew  Ida*  of  wtet  our  iduia  w«c*.  Coim*- 
qnaatly.  whatorcr  adrantuca  w»  mlgbt  hsve 
galiMd  tram  a  dMilrabI*  bwonmon  would 
teve  bam  graatty  radooad  and.  partiMw.  U»t 
attofletliar. 

Thla  awwmiw  that  the  aaeratary  wUl  aUow 
•uob  a  paekaga.  It  la  poaHMa  ttet  tba  Sao- 
ratary.  applying  tha  "rational  compartaon" 
taat  of  aaetton  S(e) ,  would  allow  no  darlatlan 
from  tha  ataadard  paokage.  Tba  rlaka  of 
paokago  daralopmant  would  graaUy  raduoa 
tha  Ineanttva  for  any  oaraal  company  to  im- 
prora  tta  packaging. 

In  my  aaiUar  eommanta,  I  daacrlbad  tba 
wlda  Tarlatlon  In  oaraal  pcoduota,  even  though 
the  oaraal  Induatry  anoompaaaaa  a  ralatlvely 
narrow  apaetrum  of  products  aa  compared 
with  tha  canned  fruit  and  vegeUble  Indiutry 
or  tha  bakery  Indua^. 

■ran  ao.  writing  atandarda  for  package 
alaaa  and  abapaa.  for  aarrlnga,  for  net  weight 
atatemanta,  for  r^^^-ftyt  alae  daalgnatlona,  and 
for  llluatrattooa  on  cereal  producta  la  a 
tremendoua  taak  to  aik  of  any  agency. 

Under  8.  985.  m  reported,  the  bottlers 
of  soft  drinks  who  distribute  their  prod- 
ucts In  returnable  bottles,  according  to 
the  bill's  proponents,  are  exempted  from 
the  effects  of  product  standardisation. 
This  is  presumab^  because  of  the  vast 
amount  of  capital  tied  up  In  returnable 
bottles.  While  the  ease  of  soft  drink 
bottlers  may  be  unique  It  does  show  what 
will  hiu>pen  to  other  segments  of  the 
food  industry.  Mr.  John  R.  Strachan  of 
the  Albany  Pepsi  Co.,  Inc..  expressed  his 
views  thiudy: 

Soft  drlnka  are  now  dlatrlbuted  In  many 
alaa  ntumabla  bottlaa.  Tbia  dorelopment 
haa  been  the  reault  of  ooaanmar  dananda 
and  reantting  oompaCltlTe  praaaurea  for  vary- 
lug  alaa  paakagaa.  depending  on  dreum- 
ataacaa.  whathar  a  dealra  for  a  alngle  drink 
from  a  vending  marhlne.  or  for  a  bottle 
which  wUl  hold  many  aanrlaga  for  thlraty 
ohUdraa  at  home.  In  my  own  plant,  for  In- 
ataaoe,  there  are  no  laaa  than  alx  bIm  bottlea 
la  which  the  rarloua  products  handled  In  my 
plant  are  botUed. 

If  regulatlona  were  promulgated  q^edfy- 
Ing  tha  aiMa  in  which  my  bottlea  oould  be 
bottled,  from  and  after  a  oertaln  date,  my 
Inveatment  In  all  nonconforming  bottlee 
would  be  forthwith  deatroyed  and  I  would 
teve  on  abort  notice  to  replace  them  with 
now  bottlea.  or  other  alaaa.  not  to  mention 
making  naoaeaary  adjoatmaata  or  replaoe- 
maata  at  oonalderabla  t«rtnti>  to  my  maohln- 
ary  and  my  trueka  aad  my  veadlng  m«Kh^.^^ 
and  the  coet  of  the  aew  caaee  aad  cartoaa  I 
would  hare  to  purohaae. 

It  la  hard  to  kaow  how  much  that  loaa 
would  amouat  to.  Ttet  It  would  be  aub. 
ataatlal  la  obrloua:  ttet  It  might  area  throw 
mo  ia  baakruptey  would  be  a  real  poaalblUty. 

The  total  laTeatmeat  m  my  jMant  la  Albaay 
la  around  •1.100,000  of  which  approHmately 
«S  paroeat  la  aa  laveetmeat  la  returaable 
bottlea. 

My  bnalaeea.  aa  yon  wlU  apprecUte.  Is  a 
BlgBly  eeaaonable  oae.  whldi  neceealtatea  a 
large  InTeatory  of  botUee  to  take  care  of 
demand  dtvlng  the  hot  aunuur  montba.  I 
am  budgeting  tte  purchaae  of  approximately 
$100,000  thla  year  for  new  botUee  for  raplace- 
ment  purpoaea  and  to  take  care  of  Inereaaed 
aalee. 

I  do  not  want  unduly  to  betobor  the  point, 
but  If ,  on  top  of  theee  expandlturea.  I  had  to 
replace  even  one-third  or  oae-half  of  my  bot- 
tle etoA  at  oae  time.  I  doubt  If  my  bualneaa 
oould  atand  tte  strain,  and  I  might  (tel  ttet 
total  UquldattoB  of  my  bualaam  at  a  aub- 

■tuttalkNB  from  what  It  la  BOW  worth,  would 
te  tte  only  prvdant  ooUTM. 

«»«•  If.  ahould  tte  bUl  become  Uw.  tte 
teerataiy  doee  aot  Immadlataly  pcomulgata 
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aay  such  damaging  ragulatloa,  the  threat 
thereof  would  alwaya  mala,  and  thla  would 
teve  tte  uadoubtad  reault  of  m^^iwg  it  more 
dlfleult  to  flad  numey  for  mreatmaat  la  a 
bualaem  subject  to  such  a  threat  of  unpre- 
dictable and  costly  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor,  and 
yield  b«Mk  such  time  as  I  may  have 
remaining. 

tumtmaKT  mo.  bso 

The  PRE8IDINO  ORPICER.  The 
Soiator  from  mintds  Is  recognized.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield  hlms^? 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  I  yield  myself  6 
minutes.  

"Hie  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEM.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  590,  and  ask  that  it 
besteted. 

The  PRBSroma  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

On  page  18.  line  IS.  delete  all  of  aald 
llnea  13, 14. 16. 16. 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  sectlMi 
4(a)  (2)  of  8  985.  the  so-called  truth-in- 
packaglng  bill  is  presented  to  this  body 
as  a  new  step  in  regiilating  the  packag- 
ing practices  of  our  country's  manu- 
facturers of  consumer  commodities. 
This  section  purports  to  set  a  new  stand- 
ard for  the  Ustlng  of  contents  on  pack- 
ages offered  for  sale.  It  proposes  that 
the  appropriate  Oovemment  agency  or 
department  shall  issue  regulations  which 
will  require  that: 

Tlia  net  quantity  of  eoateato  (la  terms 
of  weight.  OMasure,  or  numerical  count)  ahall 
te  separately  and  accurately  ateted  In  a  uni- 
form location  upon  tte  prlncli>al  display 
panel  of  ttet  label. 

Section  408  of  the  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  presently  provides: 
A  food  ahall  be  deemed  to  be  mlsbranded— 

(e)  If  In  package  form  unless  It  bears  a 
Ubel  containing  .  .  .  (3)  aa  acciirate  stete- 
ment  of  tte  quanuty  of  the  contente  In 
teima  of  wel^t.  measure,  or  numerical 
form  .  .  . 

(f)  If  any  word,  stetement,  or  other  infor- 
matlcm  reqxilied  by  or  imder  authority  of 
thla  cteptar  to  appear  on  th^  label  or  label- 
ing la  not  promlnenUy  placed  thereon  with 
auch  oon^tkmousaees  (aa  compared  with 
other  worda,  atatomeata.  dealgaa  or  derloea, 
la  the  labeliag)  aad  la  auch  tatma  aa  to 
render  It  lltely  to  te  read  aad  uadoratood 
by  tte  ordlaary  individual  under  customary 
ooodttlona  of  purchaae  aad  use. 

Pursuant  to  this  same  law  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  promulgated  specific  regulations 
which  the  proponoits  of  8.  985  tell  is  a 
necessary  part  (rf  this  pending  bill.  Sec- 
tion 1.8  of  the  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic 
regulations,  part  I.  reads  as  follows: 

(e)(1)  Tte  stetwaant  of  tte  quantity  of 
tte  contente  ahaU  reveal  tte  quanttty  of  food 
In  tte  package,  exclusive  of  wrappera  aad 
other  material  paoked  with  such  food. 

(3)  Tte  stetemeat  shaU  te  expreased  In 
tte  terma  of  weight,  meaaure.  numerical 
oouat.  or  a  combination  ol  numerical  count 
•ad  wel^t  or  measure,  which  are  gaaaraUy 
used  by  coaaumaia  to  expceaa  quaatlty  of 
auch  food  aad  which  give  accurate  laf onaa- 
tloa  aa  to  tte  quaatlty  thereof.  But  U  ao 
g^Mral  conaumwf  uaage  la  expreadag  ao- 
enrate  laformatlon  aa  to  tte  quaatt^  a( 


auch  food  exlate.  tte  atetemeat  ahaU  te  In 
terma  of  liquid  measure  If  tte  food  Is  liquid 
or  la  terms  of  weight  If  the  food  u  scHld! 
aamlacdld,  vlacotis,  or  a  mixture  of  solid  and 
liquid;  except  that  such  stetement  may  be 
la  terms  of  dry  oieasure  If  tte  food  la  a  f  reah 
fruit,  fresh  vegetable,  or  other  dry  conunod- 
Ity. 

(f)  (1)  A  stetement  of  weight  shall  be 
In  terms  of  tte  STOirdupols  pound  and  ounce. 
A  atetement  of  Uquld  meaaure  ahall  te  in 
terma  of  the  United  Stetee  gallon  of  331 
cubic  Inchea  and  quart,  pint,  and  fluid  ounce 
BUbdlvlaiona  thereof,  and,  except  In  case  of 
froeen  food  which  la  so  consumed,  shall  ex- 
press the  volume  of  68*  Fahrenheit  (30* 
centigrade).  A  atetement  of  dry  measure 
shall  te  In  tenna  of  tte  United  Stetee  atand- 
ard  barrel  and  Ite  subdivisions  of  third  half 
and  three-quarters  barrel.  However,  In  the 
case  of  an  export  ahlpment,  the  atetement 
may  te  In  terms  of  a  system  of  weight  or 
meaaure  In  common  use  In  the  country  to 
which  such  shipment  Is  exported. 

(3)  A  atetement  of  weight  or  measure  la 
the  terms  spectfled  In  subparagraph  (i) 
of  thla  paragraph  may  te  supplemented  by 
a  stetement  In  terma  of  tte  metric  system 
of  weight  or  measure. 

(3)  Unless  an  unqualified  atetement  of 
numerical  coimt  glvea  accurate  information 
aa  to  the  quantity  of  food  In  the  package, 
It  ahaU  te  supplemented  by  such  stetemert 
of  weight,  measure,  or  alae  of  tte  Individual 
unite  of  the  foods  as  will  give  such  informa- 
tion. 

(g)  Stetemente  shaU  contain  only  such 
fractiona  as  are  generally  used  In  expreeslng 
the  quantity  of  food.  A  common  fraction 
ahall  te  reduced  to  Ite  loweet  terms;  a  dec- 
imal fraction  ahall  not  te  carried  out  to 
more  than  two  plaeee. 

(h)(1)  If  the  qtwntlty  of  food  In  the 
package  equals  or  exceeds  the  amalleet  unit 
of  weight  or  measure  which  Is  specified  In 
paragraph  (f)  of  thla  sectton,  and  which  U 
applicable  to  such  food  under  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (e)(3)  of  the  aectlon,  the 
atetement  ahaU  exprees  the  ntunter  of  the 
largest  of  such  unite  contained  In  the  pack- 
age (for  example,  the  atetement  on  the  label 
of  a  package  which  contains  one  quart  of 
food  ahall  te  "1  quart",  and  no  "3  pints"  or 
"83  fluid  ounces").  Unless  the  stetement  la 
made  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (3)  of  this  paragraph.  Where 
such  number  Is  a  whole  aumber  and  a  frac- 
tion, there  amy  te  aubatltuted  for  the  frac- 
tion Ite  equivalent  la  amaller  ualta.  If  any 
amaUer  U  apedfled  la  auch  paragraph  (f )  (for 
examplaa,  1%  quarte  may  te  expreeaed  as 
"1  quart  1%  plnte"  or  "1  quart  1  pint  8  fluid 
ounoea";  1^  pounda  may  te  expressed  as 
"1  poxmd  4  ouncee").  The  steted  number  of 
any  imlt  which  te  smaUer  than  the  largest 
unit  (spedfled  In  such  paragraph  (f ) )  con- 
tained In  the  package  ahall  not  equal  cr 
exceed  the  numter  of  such  smaller  units 
la  the  next  larger  unit  so  spedfled  (for  ex- 
amplee.  Instead  of  "l  quart  16  fluid  ouncee" 
tte  atetement  shall  te  "l^A  quarte"  or  "1 
quart  1  pint";  Instead  of  '^  ounces"  the 
statement  shall  te  "1^  pounds"  or  "1  pound 
8  ouncee"). 

(3)  In  the  oaae  of  a  food  with  reapect  to 
which  there  exlste  an  estebllahed  custom 
of  atetlng  the  quantity  of  the  contents  as  a 
fraction  of  a  xmlt,  which  unit  is  larger  than 
tte  quanttty  contained  in  the  package,  or 
aa  unite  aauUler  than  the  largeat  unit  con- 
tained therein,  tte  atetement  may  te  made 
In  aoeordanee  with  suoh  custom  if  It  Is  in- 
formative to  oonaumers. 

(1)  The  atetement  ahaU  expieaa  the  mini- 
mum quantity,  or  tte  average  quantity,  of 
the  contente  of  tte  packages.  If  the  stete- 
ment la  not  ao  quallflad  aa  to  ahow  definitely 
ttet  tte  quaatlty  axpraaaed  la  tte  ml"*"*"'" 
quaatlty,  the  stetement  ahaU  te  considered 
to  expreaa  tte  avnaga  quaattty. 
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atetemi  dt 


valuation 


(j)  Where   the 
mint"""**  quaatlty,  ao 
steted  minimum  diaU  te 
varlatloaa  bdow  the  stetei  [ 
ure  cauaed  by  ordlaary 
poeure,  after  the  food  la  U 
tersteto  commerce,  to 
maUy  occur  la  good  dlatrlb^lon 
which  uaavoldably  result 
or  measure.     Vartetloaa 
mitinwiim  ahall  aot  te  uar^sonably 
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I  have  read  that  very  lengthy  portion 
of  the  regulations  to  in^^ress  upon  this 
body  the  extent  of  thejooverage  of  ex- 
isting law  and  the  exlstifig  regulations. 
If  that  were  not  enough  section  1.9  of 
the  same  regulations  deals  with  the 
prominence  of  the  words  or  statements 
required  or  permitted  t^|  be  printed  on 
the  label.  This  very  dewlled  regulation 
lays  out  some  demanding  requirements: 

Section  1.9  Food;  latellnct;  prominence  of 
required  stetemente  (a)  A  word,  stetement, 
cr  other  information  required  by  or  under 
authority  of  the  act  to  apnar  on  the  latel 
may  lack  that  prominence  a^d  consplcuous- 
ness  required  by  section  403(f)  of  the  act 
by  reason  (among  other  reffons)  of: 

(1)  The  failure  of  such  [word,  stetement, 
or  information  to  appear  onj  fhe  part  or  pand 
of  the  labd  which  la  presented  or  displayed 
under  customary  condition^  pt  purchase; 

(3)  Tte  failure  of  such  iword,  stetement, 
or  information  to  appear  I6n  two  or  more 
parte  or  panels  of  the  label,  each  of  which 
has  suffldent  space  therefor,  and  each  of 
which  la  so  dedgned  as  to! render  It  likely 
to  be,  under  ctistomary  codditions  of  pur- 
chase, the  part  or  panel  disb)ayed; 

(3)  The  failure  of  the  latel  to  extend  over 
the  area  of  the  container  or  package  avail- 
able for  such  extension,  so  as  to  provide  suf- 
ficient label  space  for  the  prominent  placing 
of  such  word,  stetement,  or  Information; 

(4)  Uksuflldency  of  latel  space  (for  the 
prominent  placing  of  such  word,  stetement, 
or  Information)  reeulting  irrom  the  use  of 
label  space  for  any  word,  statement,  design, 
or  device  which  Is  not  reqtiit'ed  by  or  under 
authority  of  the  act  to  app^u'  on  the  Utel; 

(6)  Insufllciency  of  label  j  apace  (for  the 
prominent  placing  of  siich  Word,  stetement, 
or  information)  resulting  Rom  the  use  of 
label  space  to  give  materlWy  greater  con- 
splcuousness  to  any  other  word,  stetement, 
or  information;  or  to  any  de^gn  or  device;  or 

(6)  SmaUness  of  style  oir.  type  in  which 
■ueh  word,  stetement,  or  'ibformation  ap- 
pears, insumcient  background  contrast,  ob- 
scuring designs  or  vignettes,  or  crowding  with 
other  written,  printed,  or  gvaphic  matter. 

I  have  read  these  qult^  lengthy  regu- 
lations lest  any  of  us  in  ithls  body  have 
not  become  familiar  with  them  during 
the  past  6  years  during  fhlch  time,  the 
so-called  truth-in-packa8tng  legislation 
has  been  before  us.         T 

Some  critics  of  the  exil^ing  laws  have 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  bresently  there 
Is  no  requirement  that  thi  statement  of 
contents  must  be  on  the  front  panel  of 
the  package.  WeU.  thla  question  does 
raise  some  difficulties.  Wtei  received  testi- 
mony to  the  effect  that  reteonable  people 
may  disagree  as  to  which  side  is  the  front 
"  8*de  or  back  of  a  given  package.  Since 
Jhls  question  does  give  da  many  people 
trouble  let  me  say  this.  3  intend  to  to- 
troduce  a  measure  at  some  time  in  the 
future  which  would  amend  section  403 
<e)  (2)  so  that  it  would  rbjuire  that  the 
statement  of  quantity  be  ifiq;>layed  upon 
the  frwit,  mahi.  or  prlneiiijd  panel  of  the 
^^«A«e  and  in  a  type  slsel  hot  less  than  a 
given  point  type. 


It  would  appear  that  If  we  have  a  spe- 
cial problem  which  we  can  Isolate,  let  us 
deal  with  that  problem  directly.  Wise 
and  helpful  leglslatiosi  should  be  aimed 
directly  at  the  inx>blem  areas.  Charging 
pellmell  into  the  area  of  Federal  regu- 
lation over  consumer  commodity  mar- 
keting ia  neither  wise  nor  constructive. 
Real  and  tangible  aid  to  the  consumer, 
in  terms  of  lower  prices  should  be  the 
objective,  not  Just  an  all-fronts  skirmish 
conducted  under  the  mislabeled  barmer 
of  "consumer  interests." 

I  am  attempting  to  direct  attention  to 
the  number  of  regulations  under  the 
existing  law.  Why  the  producers,  manu- 
facturers, and  fabricators  must  be 
burdened  with  more  and  more  regula- 
tions is  a  llttie  more  than  I  can  see.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  offered 
amendment  No.  590. 

I  srleld  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  Is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  contention  of  many  witnesses 
during  the  course  of  lengthy  hearings  on 
the  bill,  both  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  that  the  present  law  and 
regulations  are  more  than  adequate  to 
take  care  of  virtually  all  the  situations 
dealt  with  in  the  pending  measure. 

Witnesses  have  repeatedly  stated  that 
both  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  have 
ample  authority  under  existime  law. 

I  believe  that  it  would  serve  a  good 
purpose  If  I  were  to  Insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  not  the  material  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  referred, 
but  other  statutory  provisions  and  regu- 
lations dealing  with  misbranding,  decep- 
tion, misrepresentation,  mislabeling,  and 
other  similar  practices. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
memorandum  containing  a  discussion  of 
various  statutory  sections  and  regula- 
tions be  printed  In  the  Rbcohd. 

There  being  no  object,  the  memoran- 
dum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

Food  amd  Dana  ABKurmnunoir  AoTHoarrr 
Undkx  Fxxbxmt  Laws 
Throughout  tte  hearings  tefore  the  Sen- 
ate Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
on  S.  387  in  the  previous  Oongreaa  aad  be- 
fore the  Seaate  Conmterce  C<mmilttee  oa  8. 
98S  in  thU  Congreaa,  wltneaaes  teve  repeat- 
edly ateted  ttet  teth  the  Federal  T^ade 
Oommisdon  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Admla- 
istratlOB  teve  ample  authority  under  exist- 
ing laws.  It  would  do  well  at  this  time  to 
cite  tte  present  FDA  Act  and  s<«ne  of  tte 
regulatlona  which  are  pertinent  to  tte  prea- 
eatbUl,  8.  966: 

"8xc.  408.  A  food  ateU  te  deemed  to  te 
mlabraaded — 

"a.  If  Ite  lateliag  is  false  or  mideadlag 
In  aay  particular. 

"b.  If  it  ia  offered  for  sale  uader  the  aame 
of  anotter  food. 

"c.  If  it  Is  an  imltetion  of  another  food, 
unleaa  Ite  latel  bears,  in  type  of  imlform  alae 
aad  prominence,  the  Vord  'llmitetlon'  and. 
Immediately  thereafter,  tte  name  of  the  food 
Indteted. 

"d.  If  Ite  oontdner  la  ao  made,  formed,  or 
filled  aa  to  te  mideadlag. 

"e.  If  in  package  form  unleaa  It  bean  a 
labd  eoatalaing  (l)  tte  aame  and  place  of 


buaineee  of  tte  manufacturer,  paoter.  or  dls- 
ttlbutor;  and  (3)  aa  accurate  atetemeat  of 
the  quantity  of  tte  ooateate  la  terma  of 
weight.  Bieasure.  or  aumerlcal  oouat:  J*ro- 
vUed.  That  uader  dauae  (3)  of  thla  para- 
graph reaeonable  vatlatloaa  ahaU  te  per- 
mitted, aad  exempttoaa  aa  to  aaudl  packages 
ahaU  te  eetebllshed,  by  regidattoas  jwe- 
BOdbed  by  tte  Secretary. 

"f.  If  any  word,  atetemeat.  or  other  la- 
formatloa  required  by  or  under  authoilty  of 
thla  Act  to  appear  on  the  labd  or  '*te"rg  la 
not  promlaeatly  placed  thereoa  with  auch 
ooaapicuouaaeea  (as  compared  with  other 
worda.  atetemeata.  dealgaa.  or  davlcea,  la 
tte  labdiag)  aad  la  auch  terma  aa  to  render 
it  hkely  to  te  read  and  understood  by  the 
ordlaary  ladlvidual  uader  customary  ooadl- 
tlona  of  purchase  aad  uae. 

"g.  If  it  purporte  to  te  or  is  repreoeated  aa 
a  food  for  which  a  definition  and  standard 
of  identity  has  been  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions as  provided  by  section  401.  unless  (1) 
It  conforms  to  such  definition  and  ataadard. 
and  (3)  ite  latel  bean  tte  aame  of  the  food 
apeclfied  in  the  definition  and  ataadard.  and. 
Inaofar  as  may  te  required  by  auch  regula- 
tions, the  common  names  of  optional  m- 
gredlente  (otter  than  aploea,  fUvoring,  aad 
coloring)  preaent  in  such  food. 

"h.  If  it  purporte  to  te  or  Is  repreeented 

"1.  a  food  for  which  a  standard  of  qual- 
ity has  been  preacrlbed  by  regulatlona  aa 
provided  by  aectlon  401,  and  ite  quaUty  falla 
telow  such  standard,  unless  ite  labd  bean, 
la  such  maaaer  and  form  aa  such  regulations 
spedfy.  a  atetement  ttet  It  faUa  below  auch 
standard;  or 

"3.  a  food  for  which  a  standard  of  stand- 
arda  of  fill  of  contdner  teve  been  prescribed 
by  regulations  aa  provided  by  aectlon  401, 
and  it  fails  telow  the  standard  of  fill  of 
container  applicable  thereto,  unites  Ite  labd 
bean,  in  such  manner  and  form  aa  auch  regu- 
latloas  specify,  a  atetemeat  that  it  falls  be- 
low such  standard. 

"1.  If  it  is  not  subject  to  tte  provldons  a. 
Paragraph  (g)  of  this  seotion  iinlsas  Ite 
labd  bean  (1)  tte  common  or  usual  aame  of 
the  food.  If  any  there  te,  and  (3)  la  case 
it  ia  fabricated  from  two  or  mom  lagredlente, 
tte  common  or  usual  aame  of  each  such  tn- 
gredleat;  exoept  ttet  aploea.  flavorlags  and 
colotlngi.  other  than  thoaa  aold  aa  such,  may 
te  deelgnated  aa  aplcea.  fiavoriaga,  aad  color- 
lags  without  naming  each:  Providad.  TbaA, 
to  tte  ax^eat  that  compliance  with  tte  re- 
^lulremente  of  clause  (3)  of  this  paragraph  ia 
Impracticable,  or  resulte  In  deception  or  un- 
fair competition,  exempttona  shall  te  ea- 
tabllahed  by  regulatlona  promulgated  by  tte 
Secretary." 

The  Food  and  Drug  Admlnlatratlon  Issued 
general  regxilatlona  for  the  eaforoement  nf 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug  aad  Cosmetic  Ac^ 
which  regulatlona  are  amended  from  time  to 
time.  Pertinent  regulations  pertaimng  to 
food  can  te  found  in  sections  1.7,  1.8,  1.9,  and 
1.10.  Bscerpte  from  these  regulatlona  would 
te  of  Intereat  at  thla  pdnt : 

"1.7  Food:  labdlng:  misbranding. 

"a.  Among  repreeenteUona  in  the  lateling 
of  a  food  which  render  auch  food  mlsbranded 
la  a  false  or  misleading  repreaentetlon  with 
respect  to  another  food  or  a  drug,  device,  or 
cosmetic. 

"b.  The  lateliag  of  a  food  which  coatdaa 
two  or  more  lagredlente  may  te  mlaleadlng 
by  reason  (among  other  reaaoas)  of  the  dea- 
Ignatlon  of  such  food  in  such  labeling  by  a 
name  which  includes  or  suggeate  the  aame 
of  one  or  more  but  not  aU  auch  lagredteate, 
even  though  the  namea  of  all  auch  lagredl- 
ente are  steted  elsewhere  in  the  labdiag. 

"1.8  Food;  lateUng;  reqxiired  stetemente: 
wtea  exepipt. 

"a.  Where  a  food  Is  not  maaufactured  toy 
the  peraon  vdioee  aama  appaan  on  the  latel, 
tha  aame  ahall  te  qualified  by  a  phraae  which 
rovoals  tte  coanectlcn  auch  person  has  with 
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■adi  food,  raeh  m  niairafBetimd  tor 

PMkad  tj "  -TMtrtbvtmA  bf ."  cr 

otlMT  almllar  phraM  wtatch   onpnaMB  tbs 
facta. 

nt,  TlM  •tatcmottt  of  tb*  ptao*  of  biiHwi 
shau  tBctadv  tte  ■«ra«t  %aanm.  If  any.  of 
such  pteee,  nnlMi  aaeh  Btravt  ■itilri  Is 
■tiowu  In  a  euTTMrt  ot^  dlivotory  or  tal^ 
I^ona  dlractory. 

"o.  IT  a  iMnon  mamifaetarea,  paeka.  or 
dMrflmtcB  a  food  at  a  plaes  otber  than  hla 
prtnetpal  place  of  baaln«a>,  th«  lahat  may 
•tate  the  prtndpal  |rtace  of  liwilnaM  la  Uea 
of  the  actual  jdaee  wbare  Mcti  paekace  of 
mch  food  waa  manuf aetored  or  padked  or  la 
to  be  dlBtrtbated.  If  eueh  aUtement  la  not 
mlalaadtaf  la  any  partlciilar. 

"d.  Hm  raqmramaBt  that  the  label  than 
contain  the  name  and  place  of  boalneae  of  the 
Bumofaetarer,  packer,  or  dtatrlbotor  ahall 
not  be  oonafdered  to  raUeve  any  food  fram 
the  raqolrement  that  Ita  label  ahall  not  be 
mlslaadlBg  la  any  partteular. 

"e.  (1)  The  atatemant  of  the  quantity  of 
the  ooBtents  riMll  rereal  the  quantity  of  food 
la  the  package,  eadualve  of  wrappara  and 
oOmt  material  packed  with  ■ueh  food." 

TheFRESIDINOQFnCBR.  Does  the 
Soiator  yield  bMA  the  temainder  of  hla 
ttmef 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder at  my  time. 

Ur.  BiACmUBON.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

Ttkb  PRBSIOXNO  amCER.  The 
Questton  is  on  acreelnv  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEMIUCUrX  MO.  S»l 

Mr.  DHODBBf .  Mr.  President,  I  call 
OP  my  amemtanent  No.  691,  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  FREBIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
MMndment  will  be  stated. 

The  iMauuam  Clbuc.  On  pace  16. 
Une  IT.  ddete  aU  ot  said  line  17,  to  and 
tnclndlBv  page  IT.  Une  11. 

The  PRESZDma  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  timef  « 

Mr.XURKSSN.   X  yield  myself  5  mlu- 
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Mr.  nresMent.  this  amendment  would 

strflce  oat  all  of  section  4(a)  (3)  includhw 
■ubeectlons  (A).  (B).  (C).  and  (D). 
This  is  a  mandatory  section  which  would 
direct  the  anwopriate  d^^urtment  head 
oragenqrhead  to  issue  regulations  which 
woaM  proflde  the  fOUowhig: 

sagiuiisiuirri  ams  rmcmuauun 

Sm.  4.  (a)  Ho  paraon  subject  to  the  pro- 
fclbltlsB  contained  In  aectlan  S  ahaU  distrib- 
ute or  cauae  to  be  distributed  In  oommaroe 
any  psnkagad  oonwimcr  oommodlty  unless 
la  conforailty  with  ragulatlons  which  mh*!! 
be  estahllahed  by  the  promuJcatlnc  author- 
ity punuant  to  aectloa  8  of  thU  Act  and 
which  shaU  provlda  that: 

(S)  The  aepaiate  label  sUtemeat  of  net 
quantity  of  ooatents  appearing  upoa  or  af- 
fixed to  any  psfksjB 

(A)  u  Biiauaaid  la  tsnaa  of  WBtght  or 
fluid  Tolmaa.  on  any  r«r^fy  of  a  coMuaiar 
cwnmodMy  oontalalac  laaa  thaa  four  p«i|i»ifc 
cr  oaa  falhm.  ahaU  ha  suiiiasid  la  ouaces 
cr  la  whole  uatts  of  pooads,  plats,  or  quarts 
(avatiduputs  cr  Uquld.  whleherer  may  be 
•PPNvrUte>: 

(B)  Shan  antaar  la  coMptcaow  aad  easily 
laglUa  ^rpe  la  dtrttnet  coBtxaas  (by  typog- 
raphy, layout,  color,  embosalnc  v  molding) 


of  the  ir-^TTi  aad  (11)  vnl- 
fona  for  att  partragas  of  wibatantlally  the 
ssim  slaas  aad 

(D)  ahaU  he  ao  placed  that  ths  Ilaw  oS 
printed  aiattar  Inotodsd  la  that  aUtamant 
are  gaaarally  paialM  to  the  base  on  wfaleh 
tha  paekaga  nata  as  It  la  dsaignad  to  be 
diaplayad. 

To  the  extent  that  this  provision 
parallels  existing  law  it  Is  redundantand 
therefore  unnecessary.  To  the  extent 
that  it  goes  beyond  earisting  law  it  is  jm- 
tentlally  dangerous.  Section  403(f)  of 
the  Food.  Drug,  and  CbsmeUc  Act  pres- 
ently providing: 

A  food  abaU  be  deemed  mlsbrandad  If  In 
any  word,  statement,  or  otlier  information 
required  •  •  •  this  Act  to  appear  on  the 
label  •  •  •  Is  not  promlaently  placed  there- 
on with  trndx  coBspicnoosness  •  •  •  and  In 
such  fona  aa  to  render  It  likely  to  be  read 
and  understood  by  tha  ordiaary  ladlTldual 
under  custoaury  oondltlona  of  porohase  and 
use. 

Section  1  J(e)  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  regulati(»B  under  the 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  statee: 

Information  required  by  •  *  •  the  Act  to 
appear  on  the  label  may  lack  that  prominence! 
and  eonaptcuousnees  required  by  aectlon 
40S(f>  of  tha  Act  by  reaaon  •  •  •  of  amaU- 
aaaa  or  akaa  or  type  la  which  such  •  •  •  In- 
f  otmattoo  appears  •  •  • 

Yet  another  law,  section  5(a)(1)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  inro- 
vldes: 

Vhfalr  methods  of  competition  in  com- 
merce, and  unfair  and  deceptive  acta  in  com- 
merce, are  hereby  declared  unlawful. 

As  one  wltaaaa  before  the  Seaata  Conuneroe 
Commlttea  pointed  out: 

"If  tha  lack  of  prominence  of  tha  aat 
quantl^  statement  resulted  in  an  unfair  or 
misleading  deceptive  act.  this  provision  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commlaslon  Act  could  be 
ntflized  in  prohibiting  tmch  act." 

Certainly  the  proponoits  of  this  bill. 
S.  985,  cannot  deny  that  to  a  great  extent 
the  present  law  already  covers  most  of 
.the  area  which  S.  9S5  is  advertised  as 
reaching.  The  real  danger  then  Ilea  In 
those  areas  where  S.  985  goes  beyond 
eotistlng  law.  Advocates  of  this  bill  as- 
sert that  their  Intent  is  onty  to  reach  the 
small  segment  of  industry  which  utilize 
deceptive  practices.  But  this  particular 
section  of  S.  985  opens  a  brand  new  area 
for  Federal  administrators  to  exercise 
what  may  be  devastating  control  over 
large  areas  of  our  economy. 

Hi*  tcetimony  of  Mr.  Harrison  F.  Dun- 
ning, president  of  Scott  Paper  Co..  was 
very  well  received  by  the  Senate  C^cn- 
meree  Committee,  and  the  marketing 
practices  of  his  company  received  praise 
from  many  prt^xments  of  this  MH.  In 
his  testimony  he  referred  to  the  question 
of  existing  legislation  in  the  following 
remarks: 

I  would  remind  this  commlttea  alho  that 
Oonimtaaloner  Lanlck  of  the  Food  aad  Drug 
Administration  and  ConuilaaloDar  Dlzon  of 
tha  Inderal  Trade  Cooimlaalan.  la  their  ear- 
lier testimony  before  the  Suboonaailttee  on 
Aatttnat  aad  Mcacpoly.  both  made  it  very 
elwr  that  there  la  sufldaat  Uw  on  Om  bocks 
today  to  prmant  aay'daarly  tfsoepMvw  pra»- ' 
tioe  la  lahollag  cr  packaging  aad  that  tbay 
have  ample  power  under  present  Uw  to  deal 
with  MMh  aetmtlaa.  Th^  claimed  they  need 
the  support  of  this  bill  to  help  thaa  to  aUat- 

— _ -Una  aad  tharshy  b>  abia  to  prose- 

aetMttae  wtthont  tha  «rtaya  of 


fOcmal  iwlamaWng.  cr  the  aaoeealttes  of  ease- 
by-caaa  proaacuttaa.  or  tha  aaoeaal^  for  ju- 
dicial ravlewa  on  tha  raeocd. 

IB  other  words,  both  of  tbaaa  aewdaa  left 
tha  ImpUoatlon  that  they  would  Ilka  to  b« 
ahia  alaiply  to  halt  a  practice  solely  on  Uie 
barts  of  their  Judgment  aad  wladrna  and 
without  the  company  iavolved  having  tbs 
prtvUsge  of  maUng  an  lasue  of  the  matter. 
If  thU  grant  of  arhltimry  power  to  govern- 
mantal  agendea  is  the  concept  of  the  Amer- 
ica that  la  to  be,  then  it  will  be  a  dramatic 
departure  from  the  principles  that  have  made 
this  oonatry  greaC 

As  section  4(a)(3)(A).  (B),  (C).  and 
(D)  are  worded,  the  provision  is  manda- 
tory and  the  fears  of  Mr.  Donning  ap- 
pear to  be  well  founded. 

I  believe  that  when  this  measure  goes 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  fur- 
ther consideration,  they  will  have  befon 
them  a  body  of  data  from  which  they 
can  work,  and  certainly  can  work  their 
win  on  it:  and  if  we  need  a  bill  of  tbia 
character  at  all,  at  least  it  will  be  a  good 
bill,  and  not  an  onerous  piece  of  legit- 
lation  to  fall  with  such  burdensome  ef- 
fect upon  the  business  fraternity  of  the 
country. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFVICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  his  remabilng  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
.  Bfr.  MAONDSON.    I  yield  back  my 
time.        

The  PRE8IDINO  OFnCER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
AimraaaitT  no.  sti 

Mr.  DHyoSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  592,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICERv  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LansiiAnvx  Cubkk.  Ob  page  IT. 
line  13.  ddete  all  of  said  lines  13  thnMigh 
and  inelutflng  line  34. 

The  PRESIDINa  OmCER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yldd 
myself  5  minutea, 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognised  for 
5  minutes.  ' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  section 
4(b)  of  S.  985  reads  as  follows: 

Ifo  person  subject  to  ttie  prohibition  coc- 
talaed  In  seeUon  3  shaU  distribute  or  cau« 
to  be  dlBtrlbuted  In  ooaameroe  any  packaged 
conaumer  "«— "Ti"dHj  If  aay  qualifying  wordi 
or  phraaea  appear  in  conjunction  with  the 
aeparaU  atatantant  of  the  ztet  quantity  of 
oontente  required  by  subsecUon  (a),  but 
nothing  in  this  subsection  or  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  prohibit  supple- 
mental statementa,  at  other  places  on  the 
package  deacTlbIng  la  aondMapttva  tenns 
tha  net  quantity  of  conteata:  ProtMed,  Tbat 
aiach  supplamaatal  statemeata  of  net  quan- 
tity of  ooateata  shall  not  Include  any  term 
qualifying  a  unit  of  weight,  SMasure,  or 
count  that  tends  to  exaggerate  the  amount 
of  the  commodity  contained  in  the  package. 

Apparently  this  seetkm  is  aimed  at  • 
pncOot  wlildi  eertaln  indlvidiials  feel  is 
a  deeepttva  practiee.  This  includes  the 
IBM  of  MMli  statementa  as  *'Jmnbo  gallon" 
or  "giant  qimt.'*  Wtaettier  or  not  the 
uae  of  sQBh  phrassa  has  a  tendency  to 
confuse  the  customer  may  be  drttatable. 
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Again  let  me  refer  t|y  existing  legisla- 
tlcm.  Section  40S(a)  6i  tht  F^>od  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  prov  des: 

A  food  shau  be  deemed  ]tb  be  nUsbranded— 
tt  its  Ubeling  U  false  or'  misleading  in  anv 
parUcular.  —— e       -^y 

Section  5(a)  (1)  of  tiie  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  provides  for  nonfood 
consumer  commodities: 

Unfair  methods  of  ootoetltlon  In  com- 
merce, and  unfair  and  dedejptive  acts  in  com- 
merce are  hereby  declared  unlawful. 

Certainly  this  provisiin  could  be  used 
to  curtail  the  use  of  mialifying  state- 
ments which  are  decepBve  to  the  point 
of  being  regarded  as  ur&Ir  competition. 

One  witness  developed  the  following 
information  for  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee: 

AU  packaged  commodltis  are  covered  by 
the  requirement  of  the  m  i^l  sute  weights 
and  measures  regiUations.  ilhich  require  that 
in  no  case  shaU  a  deolarat  i4n  of  quantity  be 
qualified  by  the  addition  <i  the  wwd  "when 
packed"  or  any  words  of  ilpiUar  import  nor 
shall  any  unit  of  weight,  okeasure,  or  count 
tie  qualified  by  any  term  iuoh  as  "Jumbo  " 
"gUnt,"  "fuU,"  or  the  like]  [that  tends  to  ex- 
aggerate the  amount  of  the  oommodlty 
(Sec.  3.9  of  the  Model  Sbkte  WelghU  and 
lleasures  Regulations)         [ 

This  model  law  has  been  adapted  in 

15  States  and  Is  being  considered  in 
others.  Ti 

Primarily  this  section  I  |s  one  more  ex- 
ample of  pushing  forttt  a  mislabeled 
piece  of  legislation  in  an  attempt  to  let 
the  consumer  think  he  1b  getting  more 
than  he  reaUy  is.  It  is  much  like  putting 
all  of  the  matadors  and  we  entire  after- 
noon's roster  of  bulls  hi  {£e  arena  at  the 
same  time  while  encour40ng  the  pubUc 
to  attend  the  melee  by  {advertising  the 
event  as  one  of  dramati^slclll. 

If  there  is  a  need  to  ci 
qualifying  words  attach( 
of  net  quantity  of  staten 
with  the  laws  that  we  hi 
gest  that  we  amend 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmi 
could  be  done  by  adding 
to  that  section  wherein 
the  use  of  such  qualif:,_ 

Mr.  President,  what  I 
since  in  the  light  of 
regulations  that  now  . 
quantity  these  provisloi 
necessary,  is  that  this 
not  be  granted. 

I  yield  back  the  rei 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.     I 
time. 

ThePRE8IDINOO..^^.=.„.  x»u  wmc 
having  been  yielded  bacl^  the  question 
IS  on  agreehig  to  the  amdtidment  of  the 
Senator  fnan  Illinois.      [ 

The  amendment  was  MJected. 
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Mr.  President,  I  wiA  to  place  thls^ 
amendment  btfore  the  Senate  to  8.  985* 
a«  reported  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.    It  would  dlminate  from  the 
proposed  bill  a  section  whl^  when  read 
together  with  other  sections  of  the  blU 
would  serve  absohitely  no  purpose  if  its 
intent  is  as  the  authors  state. 

The  particular  section  to  wliich  I  refer 
Is  section  4(a)  (1)  which  is  found  mi  page 
18,  lines  10,  11.  and  12.  This  particular 
provision  in  S.  985  provides  that  to  o<m- 
nection  with  section  6  of  S.  985,  regula- 
tions may  be  prtxnulgated  by  either  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  or  the  Chahman 
of  the  Pfederal  Trade  Cwnmlsslon  which 
would  control  certain  aspects  of  the 
labeling  of  various  commodities.  It  is 
aimed  specifically  at  the  placement  of 
the  identity  of  the  commodity  and  the 
name  and  place  of  business  of  the  manu- 
facturer, packer,  or  distrlbut<«^. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  so  naive  as  to  read 
a  poi-tion  of  section  403  of  the  Fbod,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  which  is  found  to  title 
21  of  the  United  States  Code  at  section 
343: 
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amendment  to  withdraw  section  4(a)  (1) 
from  S.  985. 

K«l«ttng  Uw  adequately  covers  this 
ar».  The  manufacturer,  packer,  or  dis- 
mbutor  is  presently  requhed  to  identify 
the  product.  The  label  now  must  accu- 
rately represent  the  contents.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  misbranded  if  it  provides  a 
label  which  is  a  "false  or  misleadtog  rep- 
resentation with  respect  to  anotiier  food 
or  a  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic  "  (F D  C 
Regs.,  part  I.  section  1.7(a) .) 

Furthermore,  the  present  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  provide  that: 

■nie  labeling  of  a  food  which  ccmtalna  two 
or  more  ingredients  may  be  mlsleadlna  by 
reason  (among  other  reasons)  of  thedaslc' 
nation  of  such  food  in  such  labeling  by  a 
name  which  includes  or  sxiggeets  the  name  of 
one  or  more  but  not  aU  such  Ingredlenta 
even  though  the  names  of  aU  auoh  Ingre-' 
dlenta  are  stated  elsewhere  in  the  labeUnr 
(FJa.O.  Regs.  Part  I.  Seetkm  1.7(b) ) , 


the  use  of 

statements 

Its  let  us  woik 

now.    I  sug- 

tcm  403  of  the 

ic  Act.     TiUs 

Msubsection  (n) 

could  prohibit 

:j  statements. 

I  seeking  here, 

lig  law  and  the 

t>und  to  great 

would  not  be 

torlty  should 

^er  of  my  time, 
leld  back  my 

itER.   All  time 


Sectton  40— Jfisbranded  Food 

A  food  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded. 

a.  If  its  labeling  is  false  in  any  particular 

b.  If  it  Is  offered  for  sale  under  the  name 
oi  another  food 

c.  If  in  package  form  imless  it  bears  a 
label  containing 

(1)  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  ttia 
mantifacturer,  packager  or  distributor; 

Does  S.  985  have  some  hidden  mystic 
which  can  hnpiove  on  that?  Is  not  the 
language  perfectly  clear?  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wdfare 
certatoly  must  have  understood  it.  Lo- 
cated to  title  21  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  chapter  I,  subchapter  A, 
part  I,  are  the  regulations  which  he  has 
issued  for  the  purixMe  of  amidlfying  that 
law.  Pertinent  to  the  listing  of  the 
manufacturer,  packer,  <m:  distributor  is  a 
portion  of  section  1 .8 : 


AKSNDXXNT 


Nol  I  sas 


Ident,  I  call 
and  ask  for 


The 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr. 
up  my  amendment  No. 
its  fanmedlate  consldera 

The     PRESIDING     dtTTCER. 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  I«GiSLATivi  Clxih.    On  page  18. 
une  10,  delete  all  of  said  lines  10,  11.  13. 

The    PRESIDINa    OtTlCER.    Who 
yields  time? 

ml£;*'iP*P?'-    Mr.  P^dent.l  yield 
mywlz  8  minutea. 


Food:  Labeling;  required  statement;  when 
exempt. 

a.  Where  a  food  Is  not  manufactured  by 
the  person  whose  name  »fip9»n  on  tha  label, 
the  name  shaU  l>e  qualified  by  a  phraae  which 
reveals  the  connection  such  perscm  »»o  with 
such  food,  such  as  lianufactiued  for  and 

Packed  by ,  Distributed  by or 

other  similar   phrase   which   expresaea   the 
facts. 

b.  Tlte  statement  of  the  place  of  business 
ShaU  include  the  street  address,  if  any,  of 
such  idaoe,  unless  such  street  address  U 
shown  in  a  current  city  dUeotory  or  tele- 
I^one  directory. 

c.  If  a  person  manufactures,  packs,  or  dis- 
tributee food  at  a  place  other  than  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  bualneaa,  the  label  may  sUta 
the  principal  place  of  bualneaa  la  lieu  of  the 
actual  place  where  each  package  ot  such 
food  was  manufactured  or  packed  or  U  to  be 
distributed.  If  such  statement  ia  not  mislead- 
ing in  any  particular. 

d.  The  requirement  that  the  label  ahaU 
contain  the  name  and  place  of  business  of 
the  manufacturer,  packer,  or  distributor  shaU 
not  be  considered  to  reUeve  any  food  from 
the  requlremeat  that  lU  label  shaU  not  be 
Biisleadlag  la  aay  particular. 

Unless  there  is  some  heretofore  unex- 
platoed  reason  for  its  todusion.  I  can  see 
no  justlflcation  for  It.  Only  excess  ver- 
bage  could  result— with  conf  uston  its  by- 
product.   I,     therefore,     submit     this 


Why  this  should  be  considered  insuffi- 
cient is  beyond  me.  I  would,  therefore, 
urge  that  tills  provision  be  deleted  from 
S.  985  as  reported. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  todude  to  the 
RECORD  a  statement  made  by  Qale  P. 
Ootschall.  who  is  presently  the  assistant 
general  counsel  for  Federal-State  coop- 
eration. Federal  Trade  Cominission. 

TUs  is  an  address  made  under  the 
wtte  of  "Protecti«Mi  of  Consumen  From 
Deoq>tive  and  Other  Unfair  Business 
Practices."  It  was  made  to  the  Council 
on  Consumer  Information,  13th  annual 
conference,  at  the  Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  Ootschall  sets  forth  with  some  elo- 
quence and  not  without  Uttle  pride,  what 
they  have  done  to  this  field  and  the  au- 
thority they  have  to  exercise  wide  dis- 
cretion to  this  entire  field. 

I  think  tiiat  the  statement  should  be 
printed  to  the  Rccoio  along  with  my  re- 
marks oa  the  amendment,  to  be  sure  that 
the  entire  body  of  literature  will  be  com- 
plete with  respect  to  the  bilL 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  r«narks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rbcobo, 
as  follows: 

PaoaonoHoi*  coNsmcxaa  r%oM  Dxconva 
AND  Otszs  UNTAa  BuBoraas  PkAono^ 

(Remarks  of  Oale  P.  Ootaehall,  Aaelataat 
Oenwal  Oounael  for  Vsdaral-Stato  ODoper- 
atton,  PMeral  Trade  Onmmlaslon.  Before 
OouncU  oi^  Consumer  Inf ormatton.  Twelfth 
Annual  Ckmference.  Bheraton-Jefleraon 
Hot^  St.  Louis,  ICo.) 

With  six  months  of  experience  behind  me 
as  the  Pederal  TYade  Conunlasion's  Assistant 
Oensral  Counsel  for  FMeral-State  Coopera- 
tion. I  am  gladdened  by  this  opportunity  to 
talk  with  you  about  what  we  have  accom- 
plished thus  far,  and  what  our  hopee  and 
aqdratlons  are.  In  thla  dBoe.  Tha  vlewa  ex- 
preaaed  are  my  own  aad  not  necessarily  thoae 
of  the  Commlaslon. 

It  U  a  particular  pleasure  to  be  here,  re- 
porting to  a  great  national  crganisatlon  de- 
voted to  the  consumer  Intaresta.  Since  you 
are  a  non-profit  organisation  serving  oon- 
aumara  through  conferenoea,  newalattera.  and 
laformatlve  pamphleto.  aad  guided  by  the 
hl^ieat  tradlUona  of  pubUc  aarvlce.  we  have 
uaay  *»«»"b"  in  common. 

The  Federal  Trade  Ocmmlsslan  i»obably 
haa  the  broadeat  consumer  protection  r«- 
apondbUlttaa  of  aay  agaaoy  of  goveraaiaBt. 
Becauae  our  responsibUltlaa  are  ao  broad,  aad 
oar  lagialaUve  maadate  la  very  geaaral  la 
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aoapm,  w  mnrntlmm  fat  erlt 
ortttotaid  both  by  tha  bnrtmww  ytbo  wy 
w  an  dotBf  too  arooli:  MMt  «•  (at  wIllolBiia 
bjr  ooananan  and  ormannMr  oqpaaiaBttaDO 
aneb  aa  joon  baeaoM,  Otmy  mf,  «•  an  not 
tfoln(  anoviyb.  l^bi^a  wbaA  wa  baaf  tboaa 
rnfWna  aomlag  at  oa  te  about  aqoal  te- 
taoattjr,  wa  an  moat  naaily  "on  aoana."  Ba 
etlMT  vocdik  wa  aspaet  aad  «•  Unlta  oattt- 
ekna.  Wa  noad  to  know  Crom  yoa.  flratbaad. 
what  yon  daan  at  any  glMB  ttao  to  taa  tha 
moot  |>«aa1ng  conaiimar  proWama.  We  want 
to  oonaldar  and  diaenaa  with  yon  whethar 
everythlnc  that  can  ba  dooa  ia  balnf  dona 
to  anavteta  thoaa  proMama,  and  we  want 
yoor  balp  In  daOnlnc  thoaa  unmet  pvoblama 
which  may  oall  for  tha  oanunlaalaii  to  reo- 
'""""~il  tha  anaetmant  o<  naw  lagtaUtkm, 
althar  at  tba  Vadeial  or  tha  State  levaL 

the  ooaanmcr'a  vodoa  la  aometlmaa 

and  Inartteulata.  wa  ara  particularly 

attanttva  whan  wa  eonf  w  wtth  a  group  aoch 

,  a  group  which  darotaa  Ita  Ufa  to  tha 


Wa  who  ara  gathwad  hen  today  hava  a 
vital  Intaaaat  In  imilwtli'n  wwianmara  from 
talaa  adrertlatng  and  other  deoaptlTa  prao- 
I  whieh  would  Tlethttlaa  them  in  tha  mar- 
But  wa  hava  a  feeoadaa  Intaraat. 

Wa  a>a  eoooaraad  with  mamtalntug  high 
larala  of  employment  and  tnooma.  Wa  know 
that  many  aonaumw  pvoblama  oan  ba  aOen- 
•tad  by  adaquata  Inntima  And  adequate 
cinnanmar  inaona  la  Inaztrleably  Intartwlnad 
inth  bualnaaa  proqiarlty.  We  muat  have  an 
aoonnmlB  aoTtroamont  In  which  tha  buatneaa 
man  aan  aspaet  to  reap  fair  praAt  through 
prorUUng  tha  gooda  and  aarrleea  which  wa 
need,  aa  anvlranmeat  which  win  encourage 
him  to  oflntlwua  fala  ntraordhiary  aoaom- 
pUahnwito  in  peovldlng  ua  with  an  avar- 
wldanlng  raaga  at  rmntamir  gooda.  Wa  want 
him  to  oontlnna  Inventing,  creating  <**— »«»i 
for.  and  educating  ua  to  the  uaa  of,  oon- 
aunur  produeta  that  we  have  not  aran  heard 
e<  today. 

In  other  worda  we  aU  ara  Intareatad  In 
praearrlng  and  atrangtbanlng  tha  eompatl- 
ttva  ayMHB  of  tree  anterprlaa  which  haa 
made  America  great.  Wa  know  that  oom- 
patmva  antwprlaa^  raatialned  only  aa  neeaa- 
aary  to  protect  tha  mtareata  ot  tha  general 
pnbUc.  htJda  graateat  promlae  for  continued 
progreaa  toward  achlarlng  our  hopea  and 
aaptratloaa  aa  a  great  nation. 

Aa  Chatmaa  Paul  Band  Dtamn  raeantly 
aaM.  wa  at  tha  Mdarnl  Tkada  Ctanmtaalon 

they  ahould  run  their  bualneaa.  Wa  laiy  oa 
thalr  Ingenuity  to  create  tha  typea  of  gooda 
~  which  wm  meat  our  needa  aa 
Our  Job  la  the  leaa  glamoroiM 
af  aetaMMdng  the  gwMapoata  of  what 
*~  ^'i  of  eoapetttlon  are  uitfatr,  and  what 
are  unfair  or  deeepttre  to  eon- 
1^  eliminate  audi  methods  and 
by  parwiaahm,  by  education  and  If 
naeeaaary  by  enforoemaot  aothm.  la  the  pur- 
rnii  nf  tht  riBiiiHltiiiii 
PBhatalAed  le  tha  Taat  majority  of  bun- 
who  rwn  an  honaet  ahop  aad  treat 
xnpatttora  famy. 
U  tha  atraagth  of  ow 
But  uafcrtunataiy 
are  othera  who  will  take  adraataga  of 

probl«a  u  tha  puzpoaa  oit  our  betj«  hara 


Tha  Mdaral  IVada  Ooaunlarion  hM  a  broad 
— »y»  to  praaent  an  thoaa  onlMr  molhodi 
!^-?*"y?  *y  ""  !»*«<*—  whirtt  would 

But   tha    Onmialaalija'a   anthortty,   by  aad 

>^?>.  oMada  oaly  to  thoaa  acta  «  pMeaa 
need  la  tatentata  rniwaaiiii 

«a  ara  hopla^  thorough  our  oAaa  of 
1  Mala  Cfcapwattaa.  to ) 

.     .        li  to 

>lai 


from  tha  pubUe  for  mora  adaquata  protec- 
tloa  agahiat  vntalj  and  deeepttve  bualaaaa 
practlcea.  If  auoh  praettoea  can  ba  atoppad 
at  tha  SUte  or  loeal  toral.  baf  ore  they  pow 
Into  problona  of  Intaiatata  or  national  alg- 
ntfkmnea.  the  need  for  federal  action  wlU  ba 
mlnlmtaad.  And  Jndgmenta  about  what 
ooaatltutaa  unfair  or  daoeptlre  praetloaa  wfll 
ao  f ar  aa  poailble  ba  daoantrallaed  to  tha 
people  who  are  moat  dlraeUy  affected. 

We  ara  mgaged  In  three  prlne^Ml  Unee  of 
oooparatlve  effort:  Flrat,  we  ara  endeaTor- 
Ing  to  achieve  wUleq;»ead  dlaeemlnatlon  of 
Information  about  what  typea  of  practlcea 
have  been  declared  unfair  or  deeepUve.  We 
hope  oonatmur  Information  apedalteta  such 
aa  yonraelvea,  aad  odiclale  of  State  and  local 
government,  win  have  coetprehanatve  knowl- 
edge of  the  typee  of  praotloee  whltfi.  If  uaed 
In  Intaratata  oonunerce.  ahould  ba  brought 
to  the  attentton  of  the  Pederal  Ttade  Com- 
mlMlon  for  corrective  action. 

If  you  have  clear  knowledge  of  otu  func- 
tlona,  and  the  public  Mrvlcee  available  from 
UB.  then  you  win  know  when  to  caU  on  ua 
and  we  can  be  of  greatest  aervlce  to  your 
constituency. 

As  the  aeeond  step  In  our  cooperative  effort, 
when  we  encounter  unfair  or  deceptive  prac- 
tices that  are  beyond  the  Ciommlaslon's  Juris- 
diction because  they  were  used  only  In  a 
single  state  and  not  In  Interstate  commerce, 
we  hrlng  them  to  the  attention  of  SUte  or 
local  nfflBlala, 

I  might  aay  that  complalnta  of  that  char- 
acter coma  to  us  not  only  from  eonsumars; 
they  come  also  from  buslneesmen  who  would 
prefer  to  operate  cm  a  higher  level  of  ethlca 
than  the  level  to  which  they  are  being  forced 
by  local  ooeipetltlaa.  And  they  ooe>e  to  mm 
from  opemtora  of  Interstate  bualnaeaea  who 
by  complying  with  federal  Uw  are  loalng 
trade  to  Intraatote  coneems  which  divert 
trwle  to  themeelvea  by  uae  of  faiaa  adver- 
tlalag  or  other  mMeadlng  or  unfair  practice. 

The  proUam  la  that  many  of  the  SUtea 
do  not  have  adequate  lawa  to  deal  with  un- 
fair or  deceptive  trade  practlcea.  The  com- 
mlaalon  wlU.  upon  Invitation,  cooperate  with 
thoaa  States  In  the  drafting  of  legislation. 
This  Is  the  third  stq;>  In  our  program  of  co- 
operation. 

It  la  our  hope  that  the  Statea  wlU  enaet 
legislation,  aa  nearly  uniform  aa  poaalbla.  to 
prohibit  the  typea  cf  uatahr  aad  daeqptlva 
practlcee  which  would  be  unlawful  If  coming 
within  the  Interstate  Jurladlctlon  of  the 
F.T.C.  Adoption  of  uniform  state  legislation 
would  facUltate  trade  and  commerce  and 
oooaumer  understanding  of  bualneaa  prac- 
tices In  our  hl^ly  mobile  sodaty,  and  would 
establish  minimum  standards  to  prevent  un- 
fair oompctttlon  and  daoeptlva  or  monq;>o- 
hatlc  practlcea. 

Speaking  of  mobUlty.  I  read  recenUy  that 
3.3%  of  our  people  move  trcm  State  to  State 
each  year.  Thla  suggeata  that  over  a  period 
of  ten  yeara.  aa  many  aa  V&  of  aU  the  people 
win  take  up  realrtence  In'a  State  other  than 
their  preaent  one.  Think  of  the  confusion 
and  misunderstanding  which  can  be  avoided 
If  minimum  standards  of  ethical  business 
ocnduct  can  be  invoked  to  aid  theee  people 
aa  they  move  about,  and  how  far  thla  would 
go  to  stimulate  healthy  comiietltlon  and  fa- 
cilitate conamner  purchasing  In  our  economy. 

If  the  Statea  win  adopt  language  paral- 
leling the  federal  Ttmde  Commission  Act  to 
prevent  "unfair"  and  "deoeptlve"  acte  and 
praotloeB,  they  can  draw  opon  fifty  yeara  of 
axparlmoa  of  the  Oommlsalon  and  tha  fed- 
eral eonrta  In  Interpreting  gtiwiiar  language. 
Thla  la  a  great  reaenuh  of  legal  precedent, 
and  of  "oooaumer  Information''  if  you  win, 
which  ahould  ba  of  Ineatlmable  aid  In  fur- 
t*M>tog  protaetloa  of  tha  '«««-™niw  aad  tha 
bv 


Anwthar  advaataga  of  iHllniatii^  the  pio- 
hlbltad  araaaof  ooaduot  by  uaa  of  tha  gaiv- 
"unfair-  aad  "daoeptlva"  la  that 
fOinomat 


thaaala  of  gooda  aa  wtfl  aa  aarvleaa,  aad  aU 
^ipaa  of  practlaaa  whlah  may  ba  detrimental 
to  oompetltloa  or  lajuiloua  to  wmsumcTs. 
Thla  language  Includea.  but  la  not  limited  to 
praettoea  aueh  aa  "bait"  advertising,  decepi 
tlve  guarantees,  fictitious  prldng.  oral  mis- 
repreaentetlon  by  hotiae-to-houae  salesmen, 
mlabmndlng.  aala  of  reconditioned  products 
aa  new,  falsa  elalata  aa  to  quality  or  per- 
formance of  produeta.  agreemente  among 
competltora  to  fix  pricea  or  restrict  oompetl- 
tlon.  and  conspiracies  to  eliminate  a'com- 
paUtor. 

Such  general  language  not  only  deaU  with 
unfair  or  deceptive  jiracttoea  aa  they  now 
exist;  It  la  fiezlble  enough  to  cope  with  novel 
practlcea,  or  variations  on  old  practices, 
which  sharp  operatora  conatantly  are  In- 
venting In  thelT  caaaeless  efforts  to  tilmlnats 
ecatpatttlon  unfairly  or  to  cheat  the  pubtle. 
To  ahleld  the  administering  odlelal  frcn 
pressure  to  became  Involved  In  nuttters  ot 
private  controversy,  such  as  aUeged  trade 
name  Infrlngemente  or  determinations  ot 
righte  or  obligations  under  private  contracts, 
he  would  be  authorized  to  Institute  action 
"when  in  the  pubUc  Intereet",  slmnar  to  s 
provision  In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  It  la  doubtful  that  you,  as  tazpayen, 
would  be  wlUlng  to  provide  legal  aervlce,  at 
public  expense,  to  every  pereon,  whether  he 
be  btutneasman  or  eonsxnner,  who  thinks  he 
haa  been  treated  unfairly  or  unjustly  is  a 
bualneea  dealing.  Only  where  n  appeared 
that  appreciable  numbers  of  the  public  had 
an  Interest  In  tha  matter,  would  the  pubUe 
official  Intercede. 

We  would  auggeat  that  the  puhUc  offlelsl 
be  authonsed  to  obtain  Injunction,  slmllsr 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Oommlaalon'8  cease- 
»ud-daalat  order,  to  halt  a  vl<Mation.  As  long 
ago  aa  19M  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  held  that 
public  aettoa  la  warranted  to  halt  an  unfair 
practice  which  lajurea  eompetttton  by  decetv- 
Ing  consumera.  aad  thAt  In  auch  a  case,  under 
the  Federal  Trade  Ooamilaalon  Act,  the  bur- 
den of  avol(fing  such  practice  Is  on  the  bual- 
neeeman.  It  ia  not  neoessary  to  prove  that 
the  buslnasaaiaB  acted  wilfully  or  with  intent 
to  mislead.  ThU  theala  waa  opened  out  even 
mora  speeUleally  by  a  UA  Court  of  Appeals 
in  1B41  when  It  aaM:  "WhaUier  cr  not  the 
advertiser  knows  tha  repraeentotlon  to  be 
falae,  the  deception  cf  purtiuuers  and  ths 
diversion  of  trade  from  competitors  Is  the 
same.  The  ptnpoae  of  the  stetute  Is  protec- 
tion of  the  puUle,  .  .  ."  (Federal  Reporter. 
OtoaoA  aarlaa.  Volume  110,  page  87S> . 

We  woadd  propoaa  that  for  vlolatlfla  of  a 
court  lajuaetlon  agalnat  unfair  or  deceptive 
praotloa.  the  vloUtor  be  aubject  to  dvU 
penalties  ooUeetthla  on  behalf  of  the  people 
by  the  enforcement  offidal.  Under  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  such  penalties 
are  in  amonnte  up  to  $8,000  for  each  vl<da- 
tloa,  and  for  each  day  of  violation. 

The  admlnlaterlng  ofllclal  for  such  a  stet- 
ute would  need  Inveattgatlva  authority  to 
determine  whaa  a  violation  ted  occurred 
or  waa  about  to  occur,  similar  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Coaunlaalon  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Cotnmlsaion  Act. 

Statutes  of  thU  character  which  I  Just 
deecrlbed  already  have  been  enacted  In  the 
Stetea  of  Washington  and  HawaU. 

Conaldaratloa  is  alao  being  given  to  pro- 
posals that  the  Stetee  would  enact  legisla- 
tion to  regulate  or  control  the  activities  of 
hearing  aid  fitters  and  dealers,  and  persons 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  corre^xmdence  and 
vocational  couraea  of  laatruetlon.  Since 
fitters  and  aellara  of  hearing  aids  commonly 
are  engaged  only  la  local  ecmmarca,  within  s 
alntf  e  Steta.  we  think  regulation  of  them  at 
that  level  is  appropriate.  Tha  regulation 
could  be  almUar  to  that  apfrtleable  to  occupa- 
tions and  proiaaslona  auA  aa  that  of  watch 
repairmen,  barbers,  optcsnetrlsts.  podlatrtsts, 
plumbeia.  ata..  with  repraasalatlvaa  of  con- 
sumers or  the  gaaaral  pultUe  to  be  Included 
In  the  regulatory  or  admlniatsrlng  agency. 


June  9,  1966 


The    need    to   aasurel  mtntnr^^iiyi    quality 
standards  for  correspond^ce  and  vocational 
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te  In  view  ot  the 

being  offered  to 

foM  related  to  pub- 

torhnlclan  and 

Stetee  have  a  vital 

^that  poor  or  other 


oonraee  becomes  more 
number  of  such 
train  pereons  In  oocupalj 
lie  health,  such  aa 
practical  nurse.    And 
Intereet  In  making  si 

disadvantaged  persons  Who  seek  to  Improve 
their  occupational  skUli  are  not  victimised 
by  sharp  operators  who  (ack  adequate  train- 
ing, experience  or  pbyel^  facUltes  to  teach 
what  they  purport  to  tea4h.  Thus  we  wotild 
tM  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Stetes  In 
closer  regulation  and  control  of  activities  of 
correspondence  and  voeiilonal  schools. 

These  are  some  of  the  .subjects  which  have 
been  concerning  lu  In  oUT  office  for  Federal- 
State  Cooperation.  We  welcome  your  com- 
ments, advice  and  suggi^tlons  In  regard  to 
theee  or  any  other  matt^  which  you  think 
should  have  our  attenUc 


'resident,  will  the 
(eld  5  minutes  to 


Mr.  HRUSKA.    Itlr. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIBKSE37.    I 

the  Senator  from  Nebdaska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Ut\  iPresident.  during 
the  oonsideraUon  of  this  type  of  legia- 
latioo— and  a«rain  I  sar.  for  about  3  years 
it  was  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary— there  was  testviiony  given  as  to 
the  applicable  statute^  to  situations  that 


Mage  which  the 
.ent,   seeks  to 

lom  I  wish  to  re- 
ick,  who  was  at 
of  the  Pood  and 
career  employee 

[uring  his  many 
Food  and  Drug 


are  covered  by  the 
Senator,  by  his  am 
delete. 

Those  witnesses  to 
fa-  Include  Oeorge  P.  _ 
that  time  Commission 
Drug  Administration, 
of  great  distinction 
years  of  service  In  tt. 
Administration. 

The  witnesses  also  iiusluded  Paul  Rand 
Dixon,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  I| 

Mr.  President,  I  asT  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  of  tljtir  testimony  per- 
tinent to  this  particular  amendment  be 
inserted  in  the  RBcoad  ut  this  point. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Laxtschx  in  the  chalr)^.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered.  I 

The  excerpts  are  as  i|>nows: 

Testimony  of  CommisiAoner  Oeorge  P.  Lar 


rick.  Food  and   Drug 
partment  of  Health,  Ed 
beginning  on  page  795, 
Hearings.    "Packaging 
tices",  March  20,  IBSS, 

"The  Federal  Food, 
enacted  on  June  26,  19 
consiuner  measure.    In 

that  foods  be  clean,  soi , . 

has  provisions  designed  %o  Inform  the  con 
aumer  about  the  food  tn  the  package  and 
thus  permit  her  to  makk  intelligent  eelec- 
tlons  at  the  marketplac«|.  [ 

"The  law  has,  tot  ex 
the  estebllshment  of  _ 
quality,  and  fin  of  con 
Ing  any  such  stendard 

qulrement   that   such ..    ^   „^„ 

which  wUl  promote  hooasty  and  fair  deal- 
ing In  the  Intereet  of  this  consumer. 

"In  addition  to  prohibiting  false  or  mis- 
leading stetemente  In  the  labeling  of  foods 

and  this  includes  all  ^tten.  printed  and 
Sraphlc  matter  accomdanylng  food  when 
■failed  interstete  and  ifhen  held  for  sale 
afterward,  not  Just  the  tibel  on  the  pack- 
»«*— the  Uw  ooatalns  m  ^eral  provisions  tor 
*upplytngpaalttvelafoni4tlon.  IwouldlUce 
to  diaeusa  aome  of  theee  ^ieh  have  been  of 
(wcvlons  lateraofe  to  this  0  temlttee. 

•They  include  the  reqi  tirement  for  declar- 
">8  an  accurate  atateBMdt  of  the  quantity 


ilstration.  De- 

.Uon  and  Welfare, 

3  of  the  Printed 

1    Labeling    Prac- 

and  Cosmetic  Act, 

fundamentaUy  a 

ition  to  requiring 

~  wholesome,  it 


)Ie,  a  provision  for 
idards  of  identity, 
ler.  In  eetabllsh- 
Is  a  clear-cut  re- 
lon  must  be  one 


of  the  oonteats:  a  prohibition  agalnat  decep- 
tive packaging;  tha  raquiremente  for  daoiar- 
Ing  ingradleate.  ladudtog  artUlclal  lUvora, 
artlflelal  oolora,  aad  eheoileal  preaervatlvea; 
and  requlramante  dealing  with  foods  for 
special  dietary  uae. 

"AU  of  theee  are  designed  to  give  the  con- 
sumer a  great  deal  of  information  about  the 
food  In  the  package,  and  there  is  a  provlaion 
which  stetes  that  any  InfCrmatton  raqulred 
by  the  law  to  appear  on  the  label  must  be  so 
printed,  conspicuously,  as  to  be  likely  to  be 
road  and  understood  by  the  ordinary  Individ- 
ual under  customary  conditions  of  purchase 
and  use. 

"Back  In  1938,  when  the  law  was  passed, 
we  had  the  Idea  that  this  requirement  of 
consplcuousness,  as  set  forth  In  section  403 
(f )  of  the  act.  meant  that  all  required  stete- 
mente should  be  printed  In  easily  readable 
type  on  the  main  display  panel  of  the  label, 
right  along  with  the  brand  name  and  the 
name  of  the  food,  and  that  If  the  package 
label  waa  so  made  that  there  were  two  such 
main  panels  the  required  information  should 
be  set  forth  on  each  <«e. 

"Our  very  first  regulattcn  In  this  area  pro- 
vided that  the  required  labeling  Information 
may  lack  that  prominence  and  consplcuoxis- 
neaf  required  by  the  law  by  reason,  along 
with  other  raaaons,  of — 

"  The  faUure  of  such  word,  stetement,  or 
Information  to  appear  on  the  part  cr  panel  of 
the  label  which  is  presented  or  displayed  un- 
der oustomary  conditions  of  purchaaa.' 

"Thla,  of  course.  Is  not  a  poatUve  require- 
ment for  front-panel  labeling,  and  we  were 
met  with  the  argument  that  tliare  were  other 
ways  of  achieving  the  objaettvea  of  the  stat- 
ute. •  •  • 

"We  should,  of  course,  make  it  plain  that 
a  very  high  percentage  of  the  food  packagea 
are  made  up  properly  and  one  might  con- 
clude that  there  la  no  immediately  obvious 
reason  why  food  producte  ahould  not  all  be 
honestly  and  clearly  labeled  and  packaged, 
since  the  law  calls  for  truth  in  packaging  and 
violators  are  subject  to  Ite  penalties.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  these  requlremente  as 
they  apply  to  food  producte  are  but  one  part 
of  the  entire  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
and  when  funds  are  Insufficient  to  cover  all 
areas  where  there  are  problems,  that  they 
caxmot  have  that  degree  of  priority  which  is 
warranted  by  matters  Involving  health  and 
safety,  or  those  Involved  in  the  production  of 
foods  from  unfit  raw  materials  or  under  in- 
sanitary conditions. 

"It  should,  we  believe,  be  remembered  that 
the  law,  wbUe  requiring  a  stetement  of  in-' 
gredlente  on  the  labels  of  fabricated  foods 
other  than  certain  Items  for  which  stand- 
ards of  identity  have  been  eetebllshed,  does 
not  contemplate  that  the  label  declaration 
of  Ingredlente  shall  have  any  bearing  on  the 
safety  of  those  Ingredlente.  AU  food  in- 
gredlente are  required  to  be  safe,  and  the  fact 
that  an  unsafe  ingredient  might  be  used 
with  a  truthful  label  declaration  of  Ite  prea- 
ence  would  not  mitigate  against  a  charge  of 
adulteration  against  that  food. 

'Thus,  in  our  enforcement  activities,  we 
have  applied  the  funds  appropriated  to  us 
BO  that  all  of  the  time  and  funds  necessary 
to  deal  with  matters  Involving  the  pubUc 
health  are  given  first  priority.  Next  come 
thoae  involving  filth  and  insanltetion.  What 
Uttle  time  was  left  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
so-called  economic  class  of  violations.  It  Is 
no  secret  that  for  a  number  of  years  the  ap- 
propriations available  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  coupled  with  the  problems 
in  the  first  two  categories  I  mentioned,  have 
left  very  little  time  to  be  devoted  to  this 
third,  or  economic,  category. 

"We  have  read  the  testimony  of  those  who 
steted  that  the  consumer  doesnt  really  care 
about  labeling  of  foods.  With  this  view  we 
do  not  agree.  TTioughtful  and  prudent 
shoppers  do  care;  In  many  Instaneea  they 
make  their  views  known  by  writing,  not  only 
to  us,  but  to  Members  of  Congrees  as  well. 


"Wa  have  lagretted  our  tnablUty  to  deal 
adequatriy  with  violations  in  this  area  and 
have  loag  expressed  the  hope  that  we  ootild 
hava  tha  fuada  to  let  us  do  a  real  Job  to 
eorraot  the  many  violations  we  believed  to 
warrant  attantton,  even  xmder  the  terms  of 
the  preaent  law. 

"With  additional  funds  availabla  laat  year, 
we  were  able  to  Institute  an  active  program 
and  this  has  hem  resumed  during  the  pres- 
ent calendar  year.  Aaaumlng  that  the  i^pro- 
prtetion  requeatad  In  the  Praatdanfa  budget 
for  fiacal  year  186S  ia  approved  by  tha  Con- 
gress, we  WlU  be  in  a  poaition  to  devote 
enough  attention  to  this  area  to  see  that 
there  is  no  opportunities  for  rctrogreaaion 
from  the  corrections  already  made  and  which 
are  being  made.  Our  1981  work  on  fhort 
weight  and  inconspicuous  and  inadequate 
labeling  dlsdoaed.  as  might  ba  axpactad. 
there  were  those  who  had  taken  advantage 
of  our  preoccupation  with  other  vlolatlona 
and  we  did  find  a  significant  number  of 
violations.  These  resulted  in  selxure  actions 
aa  outlined  In  the  attached  table  A,  which 
I  would  like  the  suboonunittee  to  enter  in  ite 
record.  •  •  • 

"The  stetute  Includes  a  provlaion  which 
rlssaffs  a  food  aa  mlsbranded  if  Ite  contsOnar 
Is  so  made,  formed,  or  fillad  aa  to  be  mlalead- 
Ing.  When  this  provision  became  effective 
In  1940,  there  were,  of  course,  many  producte 
which  were  pr<^>erly  filled  Just  as  there  are 
today.  We  did  proceed  by  way  of  seizure 
action  against  a  substantial  number  of 
flagrantly  deceptive  packagea  and  these 
actions  were  terminated  either  by  default  or 
consent  decree  of  condemnation  which  did 
not  involve  any  oontaat  of  the  Oovernment's 
chargaa.  Concurrently,  we  held  a  niunber  of 
meetings  at  the  instlipuUon  of  various  In- 
dustries looking  toward  Just  how  some 
packages.  obJectUmable  under  this  section, 
might  be  made  legal.  Included  In  these 
groups  were  the  spice  Industry,  the  tooth- 
paste industry,  the  macaroni  indtutry  and 
tha  manufacturers  of  chocolate  coated 
cherries — which  must  be  very  carefuUy 
I>acked  to  avoid  breakage.  In  each  case,  it 
was  possible  to  work  out  formulas  so  that,  if 
followed,  the  packagea  would  not  be  decep- 
tive. In  some  cases,  this  resulted  In  reduc- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  package  and  In  others. 
In  Increase  In  the  amount  of  food  fiUed  Into 
-the  package.  Thla  la  Just  another  example 
of  how  Industries,  working  together  with 
Oovenunent,  can  solve  problems. 

"We  believe  there  should  be  much  more 
of  this.  Unfortiuiately  we  cannot  say  that 
In  all  cases  over  the  years  the  packages  met 
exactly  the  formulas  which  were  so  care- 
fully and  precisely  worked  out. 

"While  every  l^gal  action  which  we  have 
brought  under  this  section  where  the  owner 
of  the  gooda  haa  elected  to  contest  our  action 
has  resulted  In  a  verdict  against  the  Oov- 
ernment,  we  did,  last  year,  obtain  from  the 
Cotirt  of  Appeals  in  Philadelphia,  a  ruling 
which  glvea  promlae  of  greaUy  helping  to  Im- 
prove this  situation  .... 

"The  law  authorizes  the  estahllshmant  of 
fill-of -container  standards  and  we  have  ap- 
pUed  this  In  a  limited  way  to  canned  oysters 
and  shrimp  and  to  a  few  canned  fruit  and 
vegetable  items.  .  .  . 

"We  have  no  iUuslona  that  actions  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  alone  will 
correct  aU  of  the  problems  in  this  area  ot 
short  weight  and  inconspicuous  labeling. 
Responsible  Industry  must  do  lU  part." 

Upon  completion  of  Mr.  Larrlck's  testimony 
and  under  the  questioning  of  the  witnesses 
there  are  certain  quotea  by  rOA  otvinis 
showing  the  extent  of  their  authority  under 
exUtingUw.    (Pagea  808-808.) 

"Mr.  OoooaicH  (WUliam  W..  Aast.  Gen. 
Counsel,  IDA).  They  were  that  the  state- 
ment which  appeared  there  waa  In  such  oon- 
splcuousness  aa  to  render  It  Qkaly  to  be  read 
and  undei  aloud  under  ordinary  oondttiona  of 
purehaae  and  uae.  This  kind  of  language 
is  not  the  epitome  of  exactnaaa  of  where  this 
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UlMl   sUt«in«at   appckia   and   how   bic   It 

"Mr.  Ooonooi.  On*  w»jr  to  prorldo  n  to 
by  rulcmaklnc  to  qMolfy  wbar*  tb«  stato- 
ment  ftppoan  and.  alao.  Ha  nlattonahlp  to 
other  Information  on  the  paekag*.  TlUa  la 
a  queatlon  of  whether  you  can  do  It  by  rulea 
or  whether  we  need  additional  law  from  the 
Oongrem.  •  •  • 

"lir.  OoooBicw.  We  are  not  advocating  any 
ehance  at  thle  time.  Aa  the  Preeldent'a  mee- 
■age  aald,  we  are  trying  to  see  what  we  can 
do  tinder  ertatlng  law  and  with  otir  existing 
faelllttee.  •  •  • 

"Mr.  CtoooucH.  What  we  should  do  la 
promulgate  a  regulation  InterpretlTe  of  sec- 
tion 4M  of  the  oonspleuottsnees  reciulrlng 
a  certain  point  of  placement.  We  are  going 
to  get  a  big  legal  argument  on  that,  but  we 
are  preparM  to  take  that  step  aU  the  way 
down  the  street  here,  if  neceesary,  and  we 
are  ooofldent  that  we  can  make  at  least  some 
of  that  stick.  •  •  • 

"Mr.  GooDUCR.  •  •  •  we  have  a  Supreme 
Court  case,  United  States  versus  Antlkamnla 
Chemical  Company  which  was  decided  some 
years  ago.  which  holds  that  where  you  Issue 
one  of  these  Interpretive  regulations  carrying 
out  the  purposee  of  the  law  It  will  be  given 
the  effect  of  law.  We  recently  took  that  same 
point  to  the  second  circuit  on  our  authority 
to  cancel  eome  certlflcatee  for  coal  tar  colon 
after  we  found  they  were  dangerous,  with  no 
expressed  authority  In  the  law.  and  the  eourt 
of  appeals  again  upheld  the  validity  of  that 
type  of  regulation  where  It  was  calculated  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  law.  This  Is 
the  baste  Interpretation  under  the  hazardous 
Bubataneee  provision  and  this  la  what  we 
have  said  we  are  prepared  to  take  all  the  way 
If  It  becomes  necessary.  I  have  confidence 
that  we  can  make  those  regulations  stick." 

Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dlzon,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee on  March  38,  1963,  and  these  are  hU 
quotes: 

"How  does  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
fit  Into  this  picture? 

"At  this  point,  let  me  digress  a  moment 
to  present  some  background  Information  on 
the  scope  of  possible  jtirlsdictlon  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  In  the  fields  of 
paffkaging  and  labrilng. 

"Under  section  6  of  the  ftderal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  as  amended  by  the  Wheeler-Lea 
Act  of  19S8,  'Unfair  methods  of  competition 
in  commerce,  and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts 
or  practices  in  commerce,'  are  declared  un- 
lawful. The  primary  purpoee  for  the  amend- 
ment to  section  S  of  our  act  was  to  counter- 
act, the  decision  in  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion V.  Baladam  (388  U.S.  643  (1981),  where- 
in the  court  held  that  the  Commission  could 
not  proscribe  false  obesity  cure  advertUlng 
where  no  substantial  competition,  present 
or  potential,  was  shown  to  have  been  in- 
jured or  clearly  threatened  by  the  false 
advertising.  The  Wheeler-Lea  Act  amend- 
ments were,  however,  not  limited  to  this 
provlBlon.  That  act  also  added  section  13  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  prohibit- 
ing false  advertisements  of  food,  drugs,  de- 
vicee.  and  coametice.  and  armed  the  Commis- 
sion with  additional  procedural  weapons  to 
combat  the  forbidden  practices. 

"At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  prior  to 
1888  the  Federal  Trade  Commlaalon  Act 
mwely  prohibited  unfair  methods  of  Com- 
petition. As  can  be  seen  In  the  Raladam 
case.  In  order  to  sustain  the  burden  of  proof 
It  was  nsrsasary  to  allege  and  to  prove  that 
oompeUtlon  had  been  injured.  There  was 
no  reference  to  the  injury  that  might  occur 
to  the  oonwimlng  public.  When  the  words 
were  added,  "unfair  or  deospUve  acts  or  prac- 
Ucea.'  this  cut  both  ways,  both  againet  oom- 
petltton  and  thoM  things  that  affected  the 
ooBBomtaff  pobUe. 

"^t  U  IntarwtlBg  to  note  that  the  Wheeler- 
tM  Aot  and  the  Federal  Food.  Drug  and 
Ooametlo  Act  of  lass  were  enacted  during 


the  same  laglsIaUve  session  at  Oongress. 
The  latter  stetute  entrusted  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Agrieultur»— now  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Hdueation.  and  WMfare— the 
authority  to  take  action  with  respect  to  mis- 
branded  and  mialabeled  foods,  drugs,  oos- 
meUce,  and  devlcee.  SpedflcaUy,  section  408 
of  that  act  declares  that  a  food  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  mlsbranded — 

"(a)  If  Ite  Ubel  la  false  or  misleading  In 
any  pcu^cular;  or 

"(b)  If  Its  container  Is  so  made,  formed, 
or  filled  as  to  be  misleading. 

"Additional  requirements  to  insure  against 
misbranding  or  the  misleading  labeling  of 
food  are  spelled  out  in  subsections  (e)  and 
(f)  of  this  section  of  the  sUtute.  If  that 
sutute  Is  fully  copied,  you  wlU  find  like 
language  In  the  drug  section  of  the  law,  and. 
I  think,  and  perhape  as  to  cosmetics. 

"Congress  thus  provided  a  plural  approach 
to  consumer  protection  in  the  field  of  food, 
drugs,  ooemetlcs,  and  devices. 

"Again  digressing,  when  sections  13,  18,  14. 
and  16  were  added  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
nUsslon  Act.  theee  q;>eclflc  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission in  the  act  were  extended  to  food, 
drugs,  and  coemeUcs.  This  U  with  respect 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  power, 
but  it  also  pertains  to  advertising  of  these 
products. 

"ThU  choice  by  Congrees  was  deUberate 
and  considered.  It  retained  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  the  Jurisdiction  it  had 
over  false  and  deoepUve  advertising  of  foods, 
drugs,  cosmetics  azid  devlcee.  as  well  as  aU 
other  commodlttee.  At  the  same  time.  Con- 
gress sought  to  preserve  the  advantagee  ac- 
cruing from  the  experience  gained  by  a  spe- 
dallced  agency  in  direct  proceedings  against 
impure  or  mlsbranded  foods  and  drugs.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion was  given  strengthened  authority  over 
the  misbranding  and  mislabeling  of  such 
products.  The  intention  of  Congrees  in  en- 
acting aectlon  403  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  CosmeUc  Act  of  1B88  was  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  language  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce: 

"  This  U  Intended  to  reach  abusee  which 
have  arisen  in  the  packaging  of  food  through 
the  use  of  deceptively  shaped,  formed,  or 
colored  containers.  It  Is  likewise  Intended 
to  reach  deceptive  methods  of  filling — par- 
Ucularly  those  known  as  slack  filling— where 
the  package  Is  only  parUy  filled  and.  despite 
the  declaration  of  quantity  of  contents  on 
the  label,  creates  the  impreasion  that  It  con- 
tains more  food  than  it  actiuUly  does.' 

"The  decision  in  favor  of  a  plural  approach 
on  food  and  drugs,  we  believe,  has  been  am- 
ply vindicated.  It  has  not  caused  overlap- 
ping of  effort,  undue  harassn^ent  of  the  In- 
dustries regulated,  or  constant  Jurisdictional 
quarrels.  Mutual  cooperation  has  existed 
between  the  affected  agencies.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  have  long  worked  to  elimi- 
nate all  of  these  possible  dangers.  In  1954, 
after  many  years  of  operation  under  an  in- 
formal imdentandlng,  the  two  agenciee  en- 
tered into  a  formal  working  agreement  which 
Is  still  in  effect  and  which  sets  forth  the  pri- 
mary responsibUlty  of  each  agency,  areas  of 
sole  JurtadlcUon,  poUcy  as  to  the  avoidance 
of  duplication  of  proceedings,  and  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  permanent  liaison  between  the 
two  agencies.  •  •  • 

"Then  If  the  Commission  challenges  *Mn 
and  can  sustain  the  burden  of  proof  as  Is 
outlined  from  the  statute,  the  basle  statute, 
it  can  after  an  adversary  proceeding  Issue  a 
cease  and  deelst  order  which  is  an  injunction 
In  Its  most  effective  form,  it  is  a  permanent 
Injunction.  If  you  pleaae,  against  the  pme- 
tloe  which  woTild  become  effecUve  U  not  mp- 
pealed  within  80  days.  If  it  U  appealed  in 
80  days  It  would  become  effective  only  when 


the  eourt  has  reviewed  It  and  made  our  order 
its  order  and  commands  obeyunoe  to  it. 

There  we  acquire  the  title  quasl-Judldal. 
We  are  a  ocmmlaslon,  quasi-lsglslatlve  with 
the  power  of  the  Congress,  quaai-Judlolal 
when  the  court  stamps  Its  approval  upon  it. 

"The  Commission  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  protecting  the  consuming 
puMlo  from  false  and  deceptive  practices, 
accomplished  by  various  means  and  prac- 
tices. The  Commission  also  has  had  occa- 
sion in  a  few  caaee  to  pass  on  false  and 
deceptive  packaging  of  various  products.  In- 
cluding those  for  foods,  dioigs,  cosmetics, 
and  devlcee.  which,  since  the  agreement  of 
1954,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Food  and 
Dnig  Administration. 

"The  Trade  Laboratories,  Inc.,  et  al,  (35 
F.T.C.  937  ( 1937) ) ,  respondents,  engaged  in 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  shoe  polish,  shav- 
ing, dental,  and  suntan  creams,  and  other 
toilet  articles,  were  foimd  to  have  been  plac- 
ing the  tubee  or  containers  of  their  prod- 
ucts in  cartons  of  a  capacity  and  alas  greatly 
in  excess  of  that  required  to  house  the  vari- 
ous tubes.  The  Commission  noted  that 
'when  the  purchasing  pubUc  makee  a  pur- 
chase of  a  product  of  the  type  manufactured 
and  packed  by  the  re^iondent,  not  being  able 
to  see  the  Inside  of  the  carton  or  container 
or  able  to  examine  it  before  purchase.  It 
expects  and  usually  does  receve  a  tube  or 
an  amount  of  the  product  commensurate 
with  the  size  of  the  pasteboard  carton  or  con- 
tainer in  which  the  product  is  packed  for 
sale.'  The  Commission  directed  the  reepond- 
ent  to  cease  and  desist  from  'representing, 
by  the  use  of  any  of  said  products  in  greatly 
oversized  cartons  or  containers,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  that  a  substantially  larger 
quantity  or  amount  of  such  product  is  there- 
in contained  than  is  actually  the  case.' 

"This  was  prior  to  the  Wheeler-Lea  amend- 
ment, you  win  note.  The  only  power  In  the 
law  that  any  agency  had  to  proceed  against 
such  practices  was  that  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

"You  will  note.  also,  there  was  a  specific 
respondsnt,  the  proceeding  was  only  against 
one  party. 

"Much  the  same  situation  was  presented  in 
Marlborough  Laboratories,  Inc.,  et  al.,  33 
F.T.C.  1014  (1941).  where  the  evidence 
showed  that  some  of  the  shaving  creams  and 
toothpastes  made  and  sold  by  the  respond- 
ents were  packaged  in  ordinary-sind  tubes 
and  then  enclosed  in  much  larger  cartons. 

"Now.  we  come  here  to  1941.  after  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  Act  had  gone  Into 
effect.  Here  we  have  two  powers,  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  proceed 
as  well  as  the  power  of  the  Food  and  Drug. 
But  subsequently  we  worked  out  a  very  good 
Ualson.  and  we  both  proceeded  without  any 
conflict.  . 

"This  method  of  filling,  the  Commission 
found,  "misleads  and  deceives  purchasers  of 
such  products  into  the  belief  that  they  are 
securing  a  greater  quantity  of  such  products 
than  they  would  receive  In  the  ordinary 
package  or  containers.  n>e  packaging  of 
products  in  such  a  manner  is  known  in  the 
trade  as  slack  filling,  a  practice  which  mis- 
leads and  deceives  the  purchasing  public 
and  Is  unfair  to  honest  competitors.' 

"Our  basic  law  had  been  extended  now 
not  only  to  unftOr  competition,  but  unfair 
and  deceptive  acts  and  practices.  The  Com- 
mission Issued  an  order  against  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  practice. 

"Another  example  of  the  Commission  act- 
ing against  so-called  elack  filling  \b  f oimd  in 
Burry  Biscuit  CorporaUon,  et  al..  33  F.T.C. 
88  (1041).  Here  again— this  Is  1941  again— 
the  Commission  dlnoted  the  reqxmdent  to 
oeaae  and  desist  from  offving  for  sale  or  seU- 
Ing  any  of  its  products  in  a  container  or 
package  which  u  substantially  larger  In  else 
or  quanuty  than  that  required  tor  packaging 
the  quanUty  of  product  """t**"*^  tharein. 
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"In  a  more  reeent  ^^,  U.  B.  Packaging 
Corporation.,  et  al.,  8S  V .'  rXl.  1174  (1987) ,  tlM 
respondents,  by  cona«fi|;  order,  were  pro- 
hibited from  paokagtngl  mowmaking  chemi- 
cals— now,  you  will  see  here  this  snow- 
making  chemical,  it  Is  not  food  or  drug  de- 
vice or  cosmetic:  If  an^pne  can  approach  it 

under  the  law.  It  must  be  Federal  TnAt 

snowmaklng  chemicals  in  preasurtaed  over- 
Blsed  ooBtainers  only  paraally  filled,  for  sale 
mainly  during  the  Clu«tnas  season,  »T»d  to 
cease  representing  falscfy  In  advertising  ^M 
counts:  displays  that  because  Its  containers 
were  larger  than  those  of  competitive  brands 
a  large  amount  of  artlfldal  snow  would  be 
produced.  J 

"However,  the  Comnff»lon  has  not  had 
many  cases  of  this  type  land  none  in  which 
the  Ccmmlssion  has  iHUed  an  order  requir- 
ing spedflc  afflrmattve  ^faclosure  of  the  In- 
gredlente  of  a  package,'  or  an  order  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  deceptive  shapes  of  packages, 
or  an  order  requiring  tl^st  the  contents  of  a 
package  be  expressed  m  such  terms  and 
figures  as  would  enable  «t  housewife  to  make 
oomparattve  costs  of  iMKkages  of  different 
slaes  for  the  same  product. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Com- 
mission's general  powers  under  existing  law 
woiUd  authorize  It  to  lsd\ie  such  orders  when 
false  or  misleading  pajncaglng  or  labeling 
result  in  consumer  dedebtion.  As  the  Su- 
preme Cfcurt  held  in  Untied  States  v.  Morton 
Sett  Company,  S38  U.S.  |^,  647-648  (1950) : 

"ITm  fact  that  powersl  long  have  been  un- 
exerdaed  well  may  call  jror  <doee  scrutiny  as 
to  whether  they  exist;  but  if  granted,  they 
are  not  loat  by  being  aUpwed  to  lie  dormant, 
any  more  than  nonexlspmt  powers  can  be 
prescrlpted  by  an  unchajlBnged  exercise.  We 
know  that  unquestioned  powers  are  some- 
times unexercised  from  I|i^k  of  fimds,  motives 
or  e^Mdlency,  or  the  Odmpetttlon  of  more 
Immediately  important  cnicems.' 

"However,  It  is  equally  clear  that  addi- 
tional legislation  oould  ^rve  a  iiseful  func- 
tion." 


iSi.  HRUSKA. 
the  amendment 
follows: 

(1)  The   commodity 
specifying  the   IdenUty 
and  the  name  and  plaoi 
manufacturer,  packer,  m 


ThW  language  which 
seekta  to   strike   Is  as 


■  ball    bear   a   label 
of   the   commodity 
of  business  of  the 
distributor: 

>f  Commissioner 
IS  follows: 


The  opening   part 
Larrlck's  testimony  is 

The  Federal  Food,  Dru  a  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
enacted  on  June  36,  1938  Is  fundamentally  a 
consumer  measure.  In  iMdItlon  to  requiring 
that  foods  be  dean,  soukid,  and  wholesome, 
it  has  provisions  desigOfed  to  infonn  the 
consumer  about  the  food!  in  the  package  and 
thus  permit  her  to  make  mtelllgent  selec- 
tions at  the  marketplace!  I 

The  law  has,  for  exanlile,  a  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  stajkdards  of  Identity, 
quality,  and  fill  of  contjiier.  In  establUh- 
li^  any  such  standard  ^ioe  Is  a  clear-cut 
requirement  that  such  $4tlon  must  be  one 
which  will  promote  honi^  and  fair  dealing 
In  the  Interest  of  the  ofansumer. 

In  addition  to  prohibltfig  false  or  mislead- 
ing statements  In  the  labdUng  of  foods — and 
this    Includes     all     wrlr 
graphic    matter    aocom] 
•hipped  interstate  and   , 

afterward,  not  Just  the  Ui,.,.^ ,,«.^^c— 

ine  law  conUlns  several  IlkrovUlons  for  sup- 
Plying  podUve  Informatucn.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  some  of  these  iteich  have  been  of 
previous  Interest  to  this  Mmmtttee. 

Ghalrman  Dixon.  aftU-  clUng  the  cases 
m  which  PTC  and  FDJfli  have  been  suc- 
CMBful.  and  also  after  kkMLntlng  out  that 
there  can  be  no  doutti^  that  the  Com- 
mission's general  powelrB  under  existing 
law  would  authorize  lit  to  issue  such 


bn,     printed     and 

Dying  food   when 

hen  held  for  sale 

el  on  the  package 


orden  yrhea  false  or  misleading  packag- 
ing or  labeling  result  in  consumer  deoep- 
Uon."  stm  wanted  additional  legislation 
which  In  elTect  would  cause  Congrees  to 
abrogate  its  legislative  function  to  the 
FTC  and  authoriie  the  FTC  to  make  its 
own  rules  and  regulations  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  law. 

Chairman  EHxon  noted  that  Congress 
gave  PTC  additional  power  in  the  wool 
labeling  and  several  other  labeling  acts, 
but  the  factual  situation  In  those  label- 
ing acts  were  entirely  different,  as  was 
admitted  by  Senator  Hart  in  his  colloquy 
with  Mr.  Dixon.  Also,  Senator  Macku- 
soN's  statement  was  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord which  showed  that  industry  was  in 
favor  of  those  four  enumerated  labeling 
acts  and  actually  initiated  those  meas- 
ures in  the  first  place,  whereas,  under 
this  labeling  bill  the  packaging  industry 
is  almost  100  percent  against  It,  because 
it  would  bring  about  the  great  harm  that 
we  have  set  forth  in  great  detaa. 

Principally,  it  would  be  harmful  to  the 
consumers,  to  the  workers,  to  the  indus- 
tries and  to  the  general  economy  of  our 
country.  There  is  no  Judicious  com- 
parison between  the  packaging  and  label- 
ing bin  before  us  and  the  four  labettng 
acts  mentioned  by  (Chairman  Dixon. 
Their  oljjectives  were  In  entteely  differ- 
ent directions. 

In  conclusion,  on  this  point,  we  believe 
that  the  testimony  of  Commissioner  Lar- 
rlck  and  of  Chairman  Dixon  in  1962. 
which  position  they  did  not  refute  In 
their  1963  testimony,  indicates  that 
existing  law  if  properly  enforced  is  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  problems  in  the  mar- 
ketplace and  there  is  no  need  for  Con- 
gress to  pass  this  far  reaching  and  de- 
structive proposed  legislation.  The 
evidence  by  witnesses,  who  would  be  seri- 
ously affected  by  this  bill,  is  overwhelm- 
ingly against  the  biU. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Bfr.  Presidtmt,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  Let  us  get  to  the  truth 
and  the  core  of  the  so-called  truth-ln- 
paekaging  bill,  otherwise  referred  to  as 
the  fair  packaging  and  labeling  bill. 
Everybody  wants  to  help  the  consumer 
but  many  go  about  it  in  a  very  strange 
way.  The  consumer,  said  President 
Johnson  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
the  so-called  truth-in-packaglng  bin, 
has  a  right  to  a  dollar  of  stable  purchas- 
ing power. 

Indeed,  the  threat  of  inflation  and  a 
shrinking  consumer  dollar  is  among  the 
foremost  domestic  problems  facing  the 
country  today.  The  consumer's  right  to 
a  dollar  of  stable  purchasing  power  is 
being  eroded  each  day,  and  the  greatest 
victims  of  this  fiscal  erosion  are  those 
millions  of  Americans  living  on  nominal 
or  flxed  incomes — ^the  very  same  people 
for  whom  the  President  only  last  week 
recommended  increased  social  security 
benefits. 

The  Presidential  message  on  truth  in 
parJfaglng  was  sent  to  the  Senate  in 
March.  2%  months  ago.  At  almost  the 
same  time,  an  independent  Associated 
Press  survey  of  food  prices  was  taking 
place  In  12  key  cities  across  the  country. 

The  results  of  that  survey  were  re- 
leased only  last  week.  They  bear  out  an 
alarming  increase  in  food  prices  during 


the  past  year— «n  increase  of  nearly 
7  percent. 

Moreover,  as  spring  moves  into  sum- 
mer 1966,  this  escalation  in  the  cost  of 
food  has  shown  zx>  sign  of  abating. 
Thus,  while  the  truth-in-packaglng  ptx>- 
poaal  has  been  making  progress  through 
cocmnlttee.  the  American  consumer's 
light  to  a  stable  purchasing  dollar  hft« 
been  losing  ground. 

Well  might  the  Nation's  consumers 
wish  that  the  administration's  high- 
pressure  effort  to  move  8.  985  through 
Congress  were  matched  with  oonooml- 
tant  action  to  put  a  Ud  on  the  spiral  of 
inflation  in  food  costs. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been  the 
case. 

True,  the  President  has  expressed  his 
concern  over  the  steady  Increase  in  food 
prices.  He  has  wrung  his  hands.  He  has 
counseled  the  American  housewife  to 
carry  a  sharp  pencil  to  the  market.  But 
avuncular  words  are  not  enough.  What 
is  needed  Is  tangible,  aflbmative  admin- 
istration action  to  protect  what  the  Pres- 
ident correctly  calls  the  consumer's  right 
to  a  dollar  of  stable  purchasing  power  in 
the  Nation's  food  mailcet. 

How  then  does  8.  985  affect  this  right? 
Obviously,  in  his  March  message,  the 
President  Intended  to  convey  the  idea 
that  enactment  of  truth-ln-packaglng 
legislation  would  lead  to  inerMsed  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  marketplace— that 
is,  more  bang  for  the  consumer  buck. 

But  the  legislative  content  of  8.  985 
does  not  live  up  to  the  glowing  Execu- 
tive words  with  which  it  was  submitted  to 
the  Congress. 

Or  put  another  way,  where  Inflation 
and  soaring  food  costs  are  concerned. 
the  tnith-ln-pa<dcaglng  bill  Itself  has  not 
been  truthfuBy  packaged  and  labeled  for 
congressional  and  public  consumption. 

It  has  been  attractively  wran>ed  and 
boldly  labeled  as  a  bill  to  stabilise  and 
strengthen  the  consumer's  purchasing 
power.  Yet  all  the  testimony  and  evi- 
dence which  I  have  seen  on  this  subject 
prove  quite  the  opposite.  PVn-  in  fact — 
in  truth— every  economle  projection  and 
indicator  points  to  the  ooncluston  that 
should  8.  985  be  enacted.  It  will  mean  in- 
creased costs  of  manufacturing  and  pro^ 
esslng  In  the  food  Industry  which  usually 
result  in  even  higher  food  prices  for  the 
consumer. 

If  then  we  are  to  see  the  so-called 
truth-in-packaglng  bill  become  the  law 
of  the  land,  consistency  alone  would  seem 
to  require  that  the  administration  not 
turn  it  loose  upon  the  ooimtry  under  any 
false  or  misleading  label. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  caU  it  what  it  is— 
a  bill  with  an  inflationary  time  bomb— 
an  inflation  bill,  pure  and  simple.  And 
let  us  Insist  that  the  administration  and 
congressional  supporters  of  this  legisla- 
tion ten  the  American  consumer  the 
truth  about  the  potential  rtw^ifMne  ef- 
fect of  truth-in-packaglng  regulations  on 
food  prices. 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  have 
advertised  this  blU  as  one  which  would 
give  the  consumer  an  opportunity  to 
compare  products  and  prices  in  the 
supetmarket.  Very  wdl  then,  let  the 
supporters  of  truth  in  packadng  give  the 
Nation's  consumers  the  same  right  to 
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oompftre  tha  puiportcd  benefits  of  this 
bUl  with  the  iMioe  they  wlU  b»Te  to  pay 
for  it.  Ii  it  a  legifllAtlve  barsAiD— or  an 
InflaUonary  boobytn^T 

In  short,  let  us  tear  off  the  deceptive 
wrapplnff  and  fill  In  the  Inflatlonaiy  de- 
tails on  the  truth-ln-packaglnc  labd. 
Let  the  American  consumer  know  the 
truth — and  how  truth  in  packaging  will 
mean  higher  food  prices  and  a  ■hriniring 
purchasing  dollar. 

Nor  Is  this  loose  conjecture  of  specula- 
tion. It  is  a  projection  made  on  the  basis 
of  economic  f  ai^  spread  plain  upon  the 
reocM^  there  for  the  administration's 
experts  to  read  and  digest 

The  warning  signs  are  up.  The  amber 
caution  light  is  blinking. 

8.  985  means  higher  food  prices. 

Mr.  President.  S.  98S  means  inflation — 
and  yet  more  inflati(Hi — ^In  the  market- 
place. 

What  is  misnomered  truth  in  packag- 
ing is  a  legislative  pat^age  with  a  high 
price  tag  for  the  Nation's  consumers. 

Why  then,  we  may  ask.  does  not  the  ad- 
mlnlBtrati(»i  candidly  and  truthfully  tell 
the  food  consuming  public  that  If  we  are 
to  have  truth  in  packaging  we  are  also 
going  to  pay  nuMre  money  for  the  gro- 
ceries we  buy? 

Is  not  the  consumer  entitled  to  know 
the  truth  about  truth  in  packaging?  Let 
It  be  tiM  consumer  who  decides,  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence,  whether  the  nebu- 
lous claimed  benefits  of  8.  985  are  worth 
the  certain  Increase  in  food  prices  which 
enactment  of  this  bill  will  bring  about. 

Let  the  administration  open  the  record 
Chen,  so  that  the  consumer  can  see  and 
Judge  for  herself  what  this  law  is  going 
to  mean  in  terms  of  increased  productloa 
costs  for  food  manufacturers  and  higher 
prices  for  food  in  the  supermai^et. 

Let  the  American  ctmsumer  herself — 
not  the  administration's  statistical  ex- 
perts on  consumerism — be  the  Judge. 

And  Indeed,  should  this  Inflatlon-pio- 
ducli)g  bm  labeled  8.  985  be  made  Into 
law.^there  may  very  well  be  a  sharp 
Judgment  come  November  for  all  thoae 
would-be  friends  of  the  consumer  who 
fail  to  consider  the  inevitable  ooat-prloe 
chain  reaetloa  that  truth  In  packaging 
will  set  off. 

Let  the  consumer— and  those  who 
would  represent  the  true  interests  of  the 
consumer— Judge  and  reflect  upon  the 
estimate  submitted  by  one  leading  food 
manufacturer  that  passage  of  8.  985 
would  necessitate  the  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately $11 V^  mllllan  In  additional 
coital  outlay  and  operating  costs  In 
order  to  conform  to  the  eventual  require- 
ments of  the  new  law. 

This  added  outlay  by  Itself— not  tak- 
ing Into  account  other  production  ex- 
penses required  by  the  need  for  new 
package  stanrisrrtiiatton— would  mean  a 
2V&  percent  hMrease  In  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing the  company's  food  product. 
And  that  is  the  estimated  Increase  In 
costs  at  the  faetocy  only.  It  does  not 
take  Into  consideration  the  increased 
costs  which  will  aeorue  in  tram>ortti« 
food  product  from  the  teetory  to  the 
wh<desaler,  to  the  jobber,  and  flnally  to 
the  Bupomarket  itotat. 


What  would  these  added  costs  mean  to 
the  consumer?  Let  the  administration 
admit  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Higher  costs  of  manufacturing  can 
only  mean  higher  food  prices. 

There  is  no  evading  or  avoiding  this 
simple  eccmomic  truth.  There  is  no 
ignoring  it,  shunting  it  aside,  covering 
it  up  under  the  all-encompassing  eu- 
phemism of  truth  in  packaging.  To 
rqpeat: 

Higher  costs  of  manufacturing — costs 
mad«)  necessary  by  new  truth  in  packag- 
ing regulations  and  requlremento— can 
only  lead  to  higher  food  prices  for  the 
American  consumer. 

Thus,  another  leading  food  manufac- 
turer estimates  that  the  change  which 
would  be  required  in  packaging  opera- 
tions under  the  terms  of  8.  985  would 
mean  added  company  manufacturing 
costs  of  at  least  $10  million  for  11  pop- 
ular items  they  manufacture. 

And  who  will  pay?  The  consumer  will 
pity- 
Again,  a  major  soap  manufacturer  has 
submitted  a  realistic  proJecti<m  of  a 
$10  million  increase  in  cost  of  manufac- 
turing, along  with  an  estimated  $2  mil- 
lion continuing  expense  to  meet  the  new 
standards  which  would  be  set  by  8.  985. 

And  who  will  pay?  The  consumo:  will 
pay. 

A  cracker  company  estimates  increased 
costs  of  manufacturing  in  the  amount  of 
approximately  $3  million  per  oven  for 
four  varieties  of  its  products. 

And  who  will  pay?  The  consumer  wlU 
pay. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  exam- 
ples— all  in  the  record  which  truth-ln- 
packaglng  proponents  prefer  to  ignore — 
and  all  pointing  inexorably  toward  bal- 
looning costs  of  manufacturing  for 
which,  in  the  end,  the  consumer  will  ptty. 

Nor.  as  I  have  pointed  out.  are  these 
seat-of-the-pants  guesses.  Rather,  they 
are  calculated  economic  projections  made 
by  those  most  familiar  with  and  experi- 
enced in  the  workings  of  the  American 
food  market  and  its  cost-price  exigen- 
cies. 

In  the  face  of  such  testimony  and  evi- 
dence, what  then  is  the  administration's 
answer  to  the  No.  1  problem  facing  the 
American  consumer  today — the  problon 
of  rising  food  prices? 

If  it  is  8. 985  and  the  higher  food  prices 
which  this  legislation  will  generate,  then 
the  Nation's  conwimers  might  well  con- 
clude that  with  friends  like  the  admin- 
istration's truth-in-packaglng  lobby, 
they  do  not  need  enemies.  For  what  will 
it  profit  the  American  housewife  if  she 
is  provided  the  administration's  approved 
version  of  truth  in  packaging,  to  the  time 
of  higher  prices  for  the  package  itself? 

The  consumer,  to  repeat  the  Presi- 
dent's March  message  to  the  8enate,  has 
a  right  to  a  dollar  of  stable  purchasing 
power. 

Let  me  submit,  therefore,  that  on  the 
basis  ot  the  facts  of  the  marke^lace 
as  they  exist  this  summer  of  1988,  the 
administration  could  take  no  better  ac- 
ti<m  to  iHTomote  this  oonsumM-  rldit  than 
to  reassess  its  positkm  on  8.  985. 

For  if  the  admhiistration  insists  on 
hi^-pressurlng  this  leglslatl<»i  through 


Congress — and  If  it  suceeds — the  food 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  may  well 
shrivel  near  the  danger  point  o<  an  in- 
flation such  as  the  Nation  has  not  known 
In  two  decades. 

Truth  in  packaging,  at  this  economic 
Juncture,  can  only  exacerbate  an  already 
serious  inflationary  trend.  Let  the  ad- 
ministration therefore  stop,  look,  and 
hsten  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  Nation's 
marketplace,  and  above  all.  let  it  be  can- 
did in  its  dealings  with  the  consumer. 
For  the  cost  of  doing  otherwise — ^in 
terms  of  the  national  economy  and  the 
true  interests  of  the  American  con- 
sumer—may well  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  later  time  I  shall 
discuss  in  more  detail  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  hearings  the  additional 
costs  to  manufacturers  and  the  resulting 
increased  prices  to  the  consumer  if  S. 
985  should  become  law.  I  will  also  dis- 
cuss at  that  time  the  testimony  in  the 
record  that  it  would  cost  the  Commerce 
Department  an  estimated  $20,000  per 
product  standard  if  they  were  to  adopt 
the  procedures  suggested  in  section  5, 
subsections  (d) ,  (e) ,  (f ) .  and  (g) . 

With  an  estimated  8.000  products  now 
on  the  retail  store  shelves  with  a  pro- 
posed increase  of  some  20,000  in  the  fu- 
ture, it  would  run  to  a  minimum  of  $150 
million  additional  costs  to  the  Commerce 
Department  alone  if  they  followed  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  8.  985  for  each 
product.  This  does  not  include,  of 
course,  the  business  expenses  of  the  com- 
panies which  will  have  to  pursue  the 
matter  before  the  Oovemment  agencies, 
which  business  expenses  are  tax  deduct- 
ible and  could  cost  the  CSovemment  s 
minimum  of  $100  million  in  loss  of  taxes. 
Also,  at  a  later  time,  I  shall  discuss  the 
loss  to  the  general  economy,  due  to  less 
innovated  products  as  a  result  of  the 
provisions  in  8.  985.  This  loss  win  come 
in  the  form  of  loss  of  wages,  loss  of  taxes 
resulting  theref  nmi.  The  President  has 
repeatedly  said  that  we  must  be  alert 
that  there  will  not  be  a  sag  in  our  econ- 
omy. Sconomists  have  warned  of  cer- 
tain dangers,  and  the  passage  of  8.  985, 
as  noted  above,  will  add  to  those  eco- 
nomic dangers.  This  is  no  time  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  intrude  into 
business  management  which  has  given 
us  a  fine  system  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  packaged  goods.  I  urge  all 
Senators  to  vote  to  delete  section  5  (d), 
(e) ,  (f ) ,  and  (g) ,  as  requested  by  Sena- 
tor Noaius  Cotton's  motion. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  the  cunendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dduesin]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AKXKDlfXMTS    IfOS.    «•«    AND    B9S 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  BCr.  President,  since 
amendments  Nos.  594  and  595  relate  gen- 
erally  to  the  same  subject  matter,  I  ask 
that  these  two  ammdments  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Hie  amend- 
ments will  be  stated. 
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sU  of  MUdlinas 
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On  p«ge  18,  lioa  22,  dole 
33  tbrough  26  «nd  Unas  l| 
cludlog  page  10  line  10. 

On  p«ge  19,  line  11,  delei 
11  througli  and  Including  l 

Mr.  DIR±SEN.  Mr. 
rect  attention  to  the  f$et  that  section 
5(c)  (1)  i>ennits  the  Secnatary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  qae  wide  discre- 
tionary powers  in  regulating  the  packag- 
ing of  consumer  products.; 

I  shall  read  from  the  t^t  of  the  bill. 

(1)  ectabUah  and  deflda  ttandatda  for 
eharactarlzlng  the  size  of  a  package  endoa- 
Ing  any  consumer  commodity,  which  may  be 
used  to  supplement  the  lal>el  statement  of 
net  quantity  of  contents  of  packages  contain- 
ing such  commodity,  but  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  construed  asl  authorising  any 
UmlUtlon  on  the  slae,  shape,  weight,  di- 
mensions, or  niunber  of  packages  which  may 
be  used  to  enclose  any  c(4amodlty. 


ncies  to  issue 
regulations. 
y  determines 
variation"  in 
terms    which 
between  dimpeting  prod- 
standard   i»ay   be  estab- 


This  permits  those 
oommodity-by-conimodl 
If  the  appropriate  ag< 
that  there  is  "signifi( 
the   use    of    descriptlv( 
Identify  size 
acts  a  new 
lished.    To  quote  the  nkkjority  report 

The  authority  could  esiabllsh  uniform 
standards  for  "small,"  "medk^mi,"  and  "large" 
packages  in  that  omnmodln  line. 

Apparently,  the  authors  of  8.  985  feel 
that  people  are  being  nitsled  by  state- 
ments such  as  "family  size,"  or  "econ- 
omy size."  What  unsettling  doubts 
pervade  the  minds  of  housewives  when 
they  encounter  a  mammoth  soap  pack- 
age described  as  "laimdr^  size."  Mak- 
ing these  packages  standard  will  not 
lighten  her  household  qhores,  wiU  not 
decrease  the  amount  of  dtrty  clothes  she 
must  wash,  and  most  iqiportant  of  all, 


will   not    save    her    anv 
makes  her  choice  on  tnp 
sonal  preference,    need 
shelf  space.    Perhaps  oik: 


tive  effort  will  be  to  se ,  I  standards  for 


the  makers  to  f<^ow  in 
quate  accommodations 
packages. 
Let  us  look  at  the  present  law 


money.    She 

basis  of  per- 

and   i)erhaps, 

next  legisla- 


broviding  ade- 
tf>T  the  larger 


Section 


403(a)  of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  reads  as  follows : 


A  food  shall  be  deemed 
If  Its  labeling  la  false  or 
particular. 

A  similar  provision  co' 
of  cosmetics  and  drugs. 
Federal  Trade  Commissii 

Unfair  method*  of  com, 
nurce,  and  unfair  or  decep: 
ttces  In  commerce,  are  b 
lawful. 


be  mlsbranded 
Bleeding  In  any 

the  labdlng 

tion  5  of  the 

Act  provides: 

Itltlon  in  oom- 

Ijve  acta  or  prac- 

ir^by  declared  un- 

As  one  witness  before  wt  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  commented: 

Present  law  does  not  aut^iirlze  the  Federal 
agencies  to  define  the  label  terms  that  may 
De  used  to  describe  the  quantity  of  the  pack- 
age, but  If  the  terms  which  are  used  are  mis- 
leading or  deceptive  the  use  can  be  prohibited 
under  eUsttng  law.  1 1 

This  provision  in  S.  986  would  transfer  the 
auth<»ity  to  designate  deacrfauve  terms  to  be 
''Md  tniB  tiM  individual  nanufaoturer  to 
t>M  govCTnmrsntal  body.  It  jwould  seem  logl- 
eal  that  industry  should  act  be  restricted 


to  the  potnt  that  they  >cannot  designate 
names  for  their  own  packages,  even  though 
those  names  be  completely  legal  and  fair. 

If  a  package  of  soap,  for  example.  Is 
marked  "family  size"  and  would  provide 
sufBcient  volume  to  be  adequate  for  the 
average  4  to  5  member  family,  the  label- 
ing would  not  seem  to  be  at  all  mislead- 
ing. If,  however,  the  housewife  with  12 
or  more  children  considers  her  family  to 
be  of  average  size  no  amount  of  labeling 
control  would  help  her. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  this 
amendment  which  would  delete  section 
5(c)(1). 

Mr.  President,  amendment  No.  594 
would  eliminate  from  the  proposed  bill 
a  section  which  when  read  together  with 
other  sections  of  the  biU,  would  serve 
absolutely  no  purpose  if  its  Intent  is  as 
the  authors  state. 

'  The  particular  section  to  which  I 
refer  is  section  4(a)  (1)  which  is  found 
on  page  16,  lines  10,  11,  and  12.  This 
particular  provision  in  8.  985  provides 
that  in  connection  with  section  6  of  8. 
985,  regulations  may  be  promulgated  by 
either  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission which  would  control  certain  as- 
pects of  the  labeling  of  various  com- 
modities. It  is  aimed  specifically  at  the 
placement  of  the  identity  of  the  com- 
modity and  the  nsime  and  place  of  busi- 
ness of  the  manufacturer,  packer,  or 
distributor. 

Perh{4>s  it  may  be  so  naive  as  to  read 
a  portion  of  section  403  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  which  is  found 
hi  Utle  21  of  the  United  States  Code  at 
section  343. 

Sec.  403.  MisBKANOBD  Food. 
A    food    ah&Il    be    deemed    to    be    mis- 
branded — 

a.  If  Its  labeling  is  false  In  any  particular 

b.  If  it  Is  offered  for  sale  under  the  name 
of  another  food 

c.  If  in  package  form  unless  it  bears  a 
label  containing  (l)  the  name  and  place  of 
business  of  the  manufacturer,  packager  or 
distributor; 

Does  8.  985  have  some  hidden  mystic 
which  can  improve  on  that?  Is  not  the 
language  perfectly  clear?  "Rie  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
certainly  must  have  undetstood  it. 
Located  hi  title  21  of  the  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations,  chapter  I,  subchapter 
A,  part  I.  are  the  regulations  which  he 
has  issued  for  the  purpose  of  ampli^^lng 
that  law.  Pertinent  to  the  listing  of  the 
manufacturer,  packer,  or  distributor  is  a 
portion  of  section  1.8: 

Food:  Labeling;  required  statement;  when 
exempt. 

a.  Where  a  food  is  not  manufactured  by 
the  person  whose  name  appears  on  the  label, 
the  name  shall  be  qualified  by  a  phrase 
which  reveals  the  connection  stich  person  has 
with  such  food,  such  as  Manufactured  for 

and  Packed  by ,  Distributed  by , 

or  other  similar  phrase  which  expresses  the 
facts. 

b.  The  statement  of  the  place  of  business 
shall  include  the  street  address.  If  any,  of 
such  place,  unless  such  street  address  is 
shown  In  a  current  city  directory  or  tele- 
phone directory. 

e.  If  a  peraon  manufactures,  packs,  or  dis- 
tributes food  at  a  place  other  than  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  the  label  may  state 


the  principal  place  of  business  In  Ueu  of  the 
actual  place  where  each  package  of  such 
food  was  manufactured  or  packed  or  U  to  be 
distributed,  if  such  statement  la  not  mis- 
leading In  any  particular. 

d.  The  requirement  that  the  label  ahaU 
contain  the  name  and  place  of  business  of 
the  manufacturer,  packer,  or  distributor 
shall  not  be  considered  to  relieve  any  food 
f  rmn  the  requirement  that  its  label  ahaU  not 
be  misleading  in  any  particular. 

Unless  there  is  some  heretofore  unex- 
plained reason  for  its  inclusion,  I  can  see 
no  Justification  for  it.  Only  excess 
verbiage  could  result — ^with  omfusion  its 
byproduct.  I,  therefore,  submit  this 
amendment  to  withdraw  section  4(a)  (1) 
from  S.  985. 

Existing  law  adequately  coven  this 
area.  The  manufacturer,  packer,  or  dis- 
tributor is  presently  required  to  Identify 
the  product.  The  label  now  must  ac- 
curately r^resent  the  contents.  It  is 
considered  to  be  ml^randed  if  it  pro- 
vides a  label  which  is  a  "false  or  mis- 
leading representation  with  reject  to 
another  food  or  a  drug,  device,  ot  cos- 
metic" (FJD.C.  Regs.  pt.  I,  see.  1.7(a) ) . 

Furthermore,  the  present  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  ot  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  mrovide  that: 

The  labeling  of  a  food  which  contains  two 
or  more  Ingredients  may  be  mlaleadlng  by 
reason  (among  other  reasons)  o(  the  desig- 
nation of  such  food  In  such  i^ittii^g  by  name 
which  Includes  or  suggests  the  name  at  one 
<M'  more  but  not  aU  such  Ingredients,  even 
though  the  names  of  all  such  Ingredients 
are  stated  Msewhere  In  the  labeling.  (F.B.C. 
Regs.  pt.  I,  see.  1.7(b) ) . 

Why  this  should  be  considered  InsulO- 
clent  is  beyond  me.  I  would  therefore 
urge  that  this  provision  be  deleted  from 
S.  985  as  reported. 

Mr.  President,  consistent  with  their  at- 
tack on  the  use  of  any  descriptive  terms 
used  in  packaging  which  may  have  differ- 
ent meanings  to  different  people,  the  au- 
thors of  S.  985  want  to  control  the  use 
of  the  word  "serving.''  Section  5(c)  (^) 
would  allow  for  the  issuance  of  regula- 
tions which  would  standardize  the 
amount  that  could  be  called  a  serving: 

(2)  establish  aiul  define  the  net  quantity 
of  any  commodity  (In  terms  of  weight,  meas- 
ure, or  count)  which  shall  constitute  a  serv- 
ing, if  that  commodity  is  distributed  to  re- 
taU  purchasers  in  a  package  or  with  a  label 
which  bears  a  representation  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  servings  provided  by  the  net  quantity 
of  oontenta  contained  In  that  package  or 
to  -wfla-Uito.  that  label  la  aiHxed. 

Supposedly  our  country's  manufactur- 
ers jaxid  packers  are  either  dishonest  In 
such  designations  or  they  are  Incapable 
of  determining  Just  what  amount  of  a 
given  product  would  constitute  a  serving. 

If  they  are  unscrupulous  and  dishon- 
est, how  could  they  be  stuped  now? 
Section  403(a)  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  states: 

A  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  mlsbranded 
If  Ita  labeling  is  false  or  misleading  In  any 
particular. 

Secticm  5  of  the  Federal  'Trade  Com- 
mission Act  provides: 

Unfair  methods  of  competition  In  com- 
merce, are  hereby  declared  valawful. 

Presently,  neither  one  of  these  provi- 
sions authorizes  the  agencies  to  define 
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aervlnc  sizes,  but  both  could  be  used  to 
prohibit  fftlse  or  deceptive  label  state- 
noents  of  the  number  of  servings.  But 
we  hear  that  the  manuf  aetuien  are  not 
dishonest  bat  merely  so  inconsistent 
within  each  oxmnodlty  Une  that  the 
-housewife  is  confused. 

And  bow  do  we  eliminate  such  confu- 
sion? How  do  we  standardize  what  may 
constitute  a  serving  for  a  given  product? 
Aaron  8.  Yohalem.  senior  vice  president 
of  Com  Products  Co..  gave  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  this  expla- 
nation of  the  serving  determination: 

The  twBt  that  can  be  done  U  to  provide 
a  guide  for  the  consumer.  Baaed  on  the 
experience  of  our  home  economlate,  we  in- 
dicate a  reaeonable  average  aervtng  or  use. 
But  we  leave  It  to  the  bouaewlfe  to  decide 
what  a  "serving"  U  when  her  huaband  eata 
two  6-ounce  bowl*  of  soup,  while  bar  daugh- 
ter eat*  only  3  ounces.  She  Is  used  to  mak- 
ing these  "gnesBtUnates":  she  had  to  do  the 
same  thing  when  she  bought  the  taw  Ingredi- 
ents themselves. 

We  do  not  believe  we  can  regulate  the  slae 
o(  "sstTln^",  and  w«  do  not  think  the  gov- 
ernment should  try  to  either.  It  has  to  be  an 
estlmste  based  on  constuner  surveys  and  ths 
results  of  the  work  In  our  test  kitchens. 
Tils  work  we  do  must  lead  to  the  accepta- 
bility by  the  housewife.  However,  since  the 
honaewUe  la  going  to  hold  us  resprmslWe  In 
■ay  event,  we  beUeve  we  should  have  the 
right  to  use  our  best  Judgment,  rather  than 
b^ng  foroed  to  use  the  estimate  of  the  Fed- 
■ral  Adminlitnktor. 

Now,  however.  If  we  should  pass  S.  98S. 
Federal  agencies  will  be  our  test  kitchens 
and  administrators  will  be  our  home 
economists.  And  when  enough  house- 
wives are  dissatisfied  with  the  "servings" 
Usted  on  a  company's  products,  the  vice 
president  In  charge  of  marketing  will 
lose  his  Job  while  the  Oovemment  "home 
eoonomist"  wlB  rest  serenely  in  his  civil 
service  easy  chair. 

Ihiaglne  the  drama  unfolding  as  the 
Seeretaiy  of  Commeroe,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Edueatian.  and  Welfare,  the  head 
of  the  Pood  and  Drag  Administration, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  sit  down  to  test  the  servings 
of  spinach  as  prepared  by  the  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Affiglrs.  When  sploed  with  vinegar,  the 
two  Secretaries  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administrator  devour  0  or  7  ounces  whUe 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlsslon  only  nibbles  at  3  ounces  and  that 
only  for  the  vitamin  content.  When 
oovwed  with  melted  butter,  the  pro- 
portions coiMumed  may  be  quite  dif- 
ferent—In keeping  with  attempted  diets. 

AQ  of  this,  of  course,  will  not  be  of  any 
awslstance  to  the  housewife  whose  four 
subteenage  boys  have  not  yet  bec(Hne  ac- 
quainted with  the  beneficial  attributes  of 
that  fine  vegetatde. 

Miss  Dunham,  a  vice  president  of  the 
Cteneral  Foods  Corp..  In  her  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
pointed  out  the  futility  ta  this  type  of 
Government  regidatlon  stans  from  the 
fact  that  "serving"  indications  on  the 
label  are  not  at  all  for  price  comparisons. 
She  also  indicated,  quite  appropriately, 
that  not  venr  humorous  effects  of  such 
regulations  may  result: 

Miss  Dunham  stated: 

W*  ate  apposed  on  l>oth  practloal  and 
•mpMcal  grounds  to  the  provlaloDa  of  the 
blU  which  attempts  to  standaidlae  servings. 


Let  ae  assure  you  that  there  can  be  no  sudi 
thing  as  a  staBdutl  asrvtng.  As  a  fvMt  to 
the  homemakv,  we  do  Indicate  on  many  of 
our  packages  that  she  can  expeet  a  yield 
of  so  many  portlooa  at  suoh-and-such  a 
■Ige    a  half  a  cup  or  so  many  ounces. 

But  the  concept  of  what  eoostltutee  a  serv- 
ing varies  so  widely  among  famlllee  tbat  any 
attempt  to  set  a  national  standard  would 
be.  In  our  Judgment,  wholly  Impractical. 
There  are  light  eaters  and  heavy  enters,  teen- 
agcn  with  Insatiable  appetites,  and  older  per- 
sons on  diets.  Physical  laborers  need  large 
portions,  and  office  workers  don't.  The  sug- 
gestion that  somebody  can  decide  In  Wash- 
ington what  constitutes  a  serving  of  each  of 
the  thousands  of  food  products  In  the  super- 
market has  an  Orwelllan  quaUty. 

The  Inclusion  of  this  In  the  bill,  even  as 
a  discretionary  provision  clearty  reflects  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  purpose  of  label 
Information  relating  to  number  of  servings 
or  yield.  Such  information  Is  not  designed 
to  provide  the  consumer  with  a  basis  fer  com- 
paring prices  at  the  time  of  purchase.  Her 
basis  for  pries  oomparleon  Is  provided  rather 
by  a  combination  of  the  net  weight  or  net 
volume  or  yield  plus  her  experience  as  to 
the  difference  In  quaUty  »»"""g  various 
brands. 

Having  made  her  decision  cm  that  beslB, 
she  then  turns  to  the  serving  Information, 
much  as  she  would  to  a  cook  book,  as  an  aid 
la  preparing  her  meals.  Ooverament  dicta- 
tion of  aarrlng  alas  thus  would  not  only  be 
a  complotMy  unneoeasary  and  futUe  exer- 
cise; It  would  seek  to  attach  to  serving  Infor- 
mation a  slgnlflcance  which  It  was  never 
Intended  to  have. 

Because  of  the  dangers  and  the  eoa- 
fusion  inherent  in  section  S(c>(2),  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  It  be  eliminated 
from  the  bill  and  offer  an  amendment  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendments,  and  I  yield  bade  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  ranalnder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dnucsm]. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  564  and  MS) 
were  rejected. 

aiCENOlIXNT  MO.  »9» 

Mr.HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  call  tip 
amendment  No.  598. 

The  PRESmiNO  OTVICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fcdlows: 

On  page  20.  Une  ai.  delete  an  of  said  lines 
31  through  and  Including  lines  1,  a,  S,  4.  5,  6. 
7,  8. ».  o<  page  21. 

Mr.  HUUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yldd 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  busbiess  is 
the  consideration  ot  8.  985,  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act.  It  has  been 
announced  that  In  due  time  a  motion  will 
be  made  to  refer  this  bill  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  consideration  of  Its  anti- 
trust aspects  and  impUeations. 

Last  wedi,  I  discussed  some  of  the 
reasons  which  seem  to  me  comiwlllng 
and  persuasive  why  such  action  would  be 
sensible  and  essential  in  order  to  avoid 
future  problems.  This  bill  does  have 
aerlous  antitrust  Implications.  In  this 
regard,  my  remailEs  last  wMk  were  ad- 
dressed primarily  to  procedures  for  de- 
vataping  the  so-called  voluntary  product 
standards.  Monbers  of  an  industry 
which  participate  In  such  procedures  run 


the  risk  of  violating  exMInc  antltnut 
laws  by  dobog  so.  It  Is  our  legislative 
duty  to  clarify  this  tpeei  of  the  biU. 
"nils  can  best  be  done  by  referral  to 
Judlduy. 

The  provisions  relating  to  "voluntary 
product  standards"  are  subsections  (d), 
(e).  (f),  and  (g)  of  section  5.  Senator 
CoTTOK's  amendment  (No.  572)  would 
have  strlckoi  these  provisions,  but  wss 
defeated  yesterday. 

My  purpose  today  Is  to  express  my 
strong  disapproval  of  these  provlsiont 
and,  accordingly,  my  reservations  about 
S.  985  Itself.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  these  controversial  provisions  are 
harmful  in  the  extreme.  They  sub- 
stitute bureaucratic  authority  for  the 
forces  of  a  free  market.  The  consumer 
Is  a  free  market  force.  These  odious 
provisions  do  not  protect  the  Interests 
of  the  consumer;  oa  the  contrary,  they 
eliminate  those  Interests. 

In  addition,  testimony  shows  that  in- 
creased manufacturing  costs  caused  by 
the  Ull  could  be  horrendous.  Who  will 
absorb  these  costs?  The  bureaucrat? 
No.  it  will  be  the  consumer. 

These  and  other  reasons  have  been 
fully  develc«)ed  on  this  floor.  It  is  my 
purpose  now  to  cite  several  particulars 
which  Illustrate  the  confusion  and  harm 
that  will  be  wrought  by  these  provisions. 

My  points  are  two: 

First.  Regardless  of  any  assurances  by 
the  bill's  pnvonents  to  the  contrary, 
once  voluntary  product  standards  are 
published,  there  Is  nothing  in  the  bill 
that  would  prevent  a  promulgating  au- 
thority, the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
or  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Wdfare  as  is  applicable,  from  im- 
mediately taking  steps  to  make  the 
standards  mandatory,  even  though  the 
standard  is  adhered  to  by  the  Industry. 
Allow  me  to  repeat;  a  voluntary  product 
standard  may  be  made  mandatory  even 
though  it  is  being  adhered  to  by  the  in- 
dustry, as  I  read  the  Un. 

Second.  Despite  assurances  of  Its  spon- 
sors that  this  Ull  contains  protections 
so  that  those  industries  which  use  re- 
turnable or  reusable  glass  containers  for 
beverages  will  not  be  required  to  rede- 
sign bottles  and  vending  machines.  I 
suggest  to  you  that,  under  the  bill,  capac- 
ities and  dimensions  of  reusable  glass 
containers  could  be  changed  by  a  pub- 
lished voluntary  product  standard  and 
by  mandatory  regulation. 

My  first  point  was  that  there  Is  nothing 
in  the  bin  to  prevent  a  promulgating  au- 
thority from  taking  steps  to  make  a 
voluntary  product  standard  mandatory, 
regardless  of  ^rtiether  the  Industry  Is  ad- 
hering to  sudi  standards. 

The  report  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee states  at  page  8: 

Where  a  voluntary  product  standard 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
In  effect  but  Is  not  being  oompUed  with,  the 
promulgating  authority  may  Initiate  a  pro- 
ceeding for  the  estaMlrtiment  of  a  mandatory 
standard.  However,  such  standard  may  not 
vary,  m  substance,  from  the  voluntary 
standard. 

I  taava  eearchcd  the  language  of  the 
bill  Itsdf  fbr  something  whi^  requires 
the  promulgating  authority  to  find  that 
the  standard  "is  not  being  complied  with" 
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regulations.    The 


before  it  promulgates  . . 
search  was  a  futile  ocU. 

Section  6(d)  provliUs  that  whenever 
the  promulgating  authority  determines 
that  the  weights  or  qualities  of  a  com- 
modity are  likely  to  |iipalr  the  ability 
of  consumers  to  make  (irlce  comparisons, 
It  shall,  first,  publish  such  determination 
In  the  Federal  RegUter;  and  second, 
promulgate,  subject  to  subsections  (e), 
(f),  and  (g).  regulations  establishing 
weight  or  quantity  standards. 

Subsection  (e)  allowp  any  producer  af- 
fected by  the  published  determination  of 
comparison  Impalrme^  to  request  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  participate  in 
the  development  of  a  voluntary  product 
standard.  Commerce  notifies  the  pro- 
mulgating authority  of  such  request. 

In  essence,  subsection  5(f)  (1)  provides 
that  no  regulation  promulgated  pursuant 
to  5(d)  (2)  may  vary  fijom  any  voluntary 
product  standard  published  within  12 
months  from  the  fiUna  lof  the  request  to 
participate  In  Its  denlopment — or  18 
months  from  the  date!  0f  request  imder 
certain  specified  circumstances. 


bion  can  be  pro- 
cedures for  a  vol- 
are  being  fol- 
)lut€ly  nothing 


No  mandatory  reL  - 
.  mulgated  while  the  pr< 
untary  product  stani 
lowed.  But  there  is 
in  subsections  (e)  or[i[f)  of  section  5 
which  would  prohibit  Uie  promulgating 
authority  to  Initiate  proceedings  for  a 
mandatory  regulation  l^edlately  after 
the  voluntary  product  ^t^dard  was  pub- 
lished. This  can  be  d|D(ne  regardless  of 
whether  the  industry  jb  complying  with 
the  voluntary  standard, 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  say  one 
thing— but  the  bill,  whloh  obviously  con- 
trols, does  not  so  provloe. 

Subsection  (g)  likewfie  does  not  pre- 
vent this.  It  simply  reWtes  some  factors 
which  must  be  consIdei?ed  in  promulgat- 
ing regulations  and  dooa  not  include  any 
reference  to  a  necessary  finding  that  the 
voluntary  standard  Is  being  Ignored  by 
the  Industry.  1  ' 

What  new  definition  It  behig  given  to 
the  word  "voluntary"  by  S.  985's  propo- 
nents? This  bill  contalHs  about  as  much 
voluntariness  as  it  does 
struct  a  unicorn, 
There  is  no  question 

here  that  would  send         _ 

tlve  history.  The  four  ddmens  of  the  bill 
are  perfectly  clear  and  under  the  tenets 
of  statutory  construction  that  Is  where 
a  court's  Inquiry  stops.  This  bill,  quite 
"Imply,  xinder  the  guise  Of  voluntariness, 
allows  a  promulgattag  aiithority  to  make 
voluntary  standards  njandatory.  even 
though  affected  busines^en  are  follow- 
ing the  standards  to  the  letter. 

The  difference  betwefen  a  mandatory 
regulation  and  a  voli^tary  standard 
needs  no  extended  discussion.  The  af- 
fect on  a  businessman's  ability  and  free- 
dom to  respond  to  marfcet  forces  Is  ob- 
Wous.  This  new  version  of  S.  985  is  no 
different  from  Its  prertecessora  which 
only  provided  for  mandi^tory  regulations. 
It  Is  easy  to  see  what  this  means.  A 
businessman  may  be  atonpting  in  all 
8ood  faith  to  comply  ^:th  a  volimtary 
standard,  but  for  one  n4son  at  another 
Blips  (m  one  occaslcm.  i 
tfuy  standard,  assumlni: 


luthorlty  to  con- 

,  '  Interpretation 
I  Court  to  leglsla- 


ynder  a  volun- 
he  realizes  the 


error,  he  can  take  ekjeps  to  prevent  a 
reoccurrence. 

If  the  voluntary  standard  were  made 
mandatory,  which  can  be  done  immedi- 
ately on  publication  as  I  have  shown,  he 
has  violated  the  law.  He  can  be  made 
subject  to  a  criminal  prosecution.  Sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  S.  985  states  that  any  con- 
sumer commodity  under  the  Jiuisdlctlon 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  which  is  placed  in  commerce  in  vio- 
lation of  a  regulation  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 5(d)(2)  Is  mlsbranded.  The  pen- 
alties of  section  303  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  333)  are  applicable.  This 
section  provides  in  part  that  this  is  a 
misdemeanor  and  the  guilty  party  "shall 
on  conviction  thereof  be  subject  to  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  both 
such  imprisonment  and  fine." 

How  can  anyone  be  in  favor  of  such 
an  unfair  and  harsh  result?  S.  985 
allows  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  traax  Nebraska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

■nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  point  Is  that  if  this  bill  is  sup- 
posed to  protect  certain  Industries  from 
the  requirement  that  returnable  glass 
bottles  and  vending  machines  be  rede- 
signed, it  fails.  Under  the  bill,  volun- 
tary standards  could  be  published  and 
regulations  could  be  promulgated  chang- 
ing the  dimensions  and  capacities  of  such 
bottles. 

The  Commerce  Committee  report 
states  at  page  8  that  section  5(f)  (4) : 

Provides  that  no  weight  or  quantity  stand- 
ard established  under  the  act  shall  have  the 
effect  of  precluding  the  continued  lue  of 
particular  dimensions  or  capaclUes  of  return- 
able or  reusable  glass  containers  for  bevw- 
ages  In  use  as  of  the  effecUve  date  of  the 
act.  A  large  proportion  of  reusable  boUIes 
are  designed  for  use  In  vending  machines  and 
the  committee  included  this  provision  to 
assure  the  soft  drink  indmtry  that  nothing 
In  the  act  could  require  the  redesign  of  aU 
vending  machines. 

The  committee  refers  to  the  soft  drink 
Industry,  and  tm  purposes  of  example,  so 
shaU  L  Does  section  5(f)(4)  protect 
that  Industry?  It  does  not.  That  part 
of  S.  985  reads,  as  is  relevant,  as  follows: 

Btc.  5.  •  •  •. 

(f)  No  regulation  promulgated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  (2)  with  respect  to  any  con- 
sumer  commodity  may 

•  •  •  •  • 

(4)  preclude  the  continued  use  of  par- 
ticular dimensions  or  capacities  of  return- 
able or  reusable  glass  containers  for  bever- 
ages In  use  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 

The  first  thing  that  must  be  noted  Is 
that  the  protection  of  subparagraph  (4) 
only  refers  to  a  "regulation."  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  rules  in  para- 
graph 10.7  state: 

A  standard  published  by  the  Department 
under  these  procedures  is  a  voluntary  stand- 
ard and  thus  by  Itstif  has  no  mandatory  or 
legaUy-bindlng  effect.  Any  person  may 
choose  to  use  or  not  to  use  such  a  standard. 
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A  published  volimtary  product  stand- 
ard is  simply  not  a  regulaticm.  Thus,  a 
voluntary  standard  could  be  established 
and  published  which  changes  the  dimen- 
sions or  capacities  of  glass  bottles.  The 
bin  does  not  prevent  It.  Is  this  an  un- 
reasonable fear?  I  think  not. 

A  standard  review  committee  for  de- 
velopment of  voluntary  product  stand- 
ards calls  for  "qualified  representatives 
of  producers,  distributors,  and  consumen 
or  users  of  the  product  •  •  •  and  any 
other  appropriate  general  biterest 
groups."  This  Is  paragraph  10.3  of  the 
Commeree  Department's  procedures 
which  also  makes  the  Department  re- 
sponsible for  the  committee's  organiza- 
tion. Section  5(e)  of  S.  985  calls  for 
"adequate  manufacturer,  distributor, 
and  consumer  representation."  The 
committee  report  at  page  7  says  that  in 
selecting  consumer  r^resentatlon,  the 
Secretary  of  Commeree  may  utilize  the 
"President's  Committee  on  Consumer  In- 
terests and  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Council,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon, 
labor  and  consumer  organizations,  and 
also  distinguished  private  citizens  not  af- 
filiated with  any  affected  industry." 

Who  is  to  say  that  as  a  mere  part  of 
this  representation  the  soft  drink  indus- 
try, for  example,  will  be  able  to  make  its 
views  carry  sufllcient  weight?  Senatora 
may  ask:  How  could  such  an  unreason- 
able standard  ever  be  published  in  view 
of  the  great  and  grand  safeguards  of  the 
Commerce  Department's  procedures  and 
those  of  S.  985  Itself? 

The  answer  Is  that  stranger  things 
have  hai^)ened.  The  answer  is  that  there 
were  no  fear  that  dimensions  of  glass 
bottles  could  be  changed  pursuant  to  8. 
985,  why  write  In  the  protection  in  the 
first  place? 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  the  pro- 
ponents were  concerned  that  reusable 
bottles  could  be  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion and  that  the  concern  was  well 
placed.  I  fear  this,  too,  among  many 
other  things,  and  I  assure  the  Senate 
that  my  fears  are  not  allayed  by  the 
present  bill. 

Earlier,  I  said  that  bottle  dimensions 
of  retumables  could  be  changed  not  only 
by  vcduntary  product  standards  but  also 
by  mandatory  regulation.  As  has  been 
shown,  the  only  protection  extends  to 
regulations  promulgated  under  S.  985. 
not  to  vidimtary  standards. 

What  about  mandatory  regulations? 
Under  my  reading  of  this  blU,  that  too  Is 
possible.  A  court  oould  very  easily  con- 
strue S.  985  to  only  protect  bottles  al- 
ready on  the  market  and  oould  hold  that 
regulations  may  require  different  dlinen- 
sions  or  capacities  in  the  future. 

My  reasMilng  is  as  follows:  Assume 
that  a  voluntary  product  standard  for 
the  soft  drink  industry  has  been  pub- 
lished which  changes  dimensions  or  ca- 
pacities of  returnable  at  reusable  glass 
contalnen  for  the  future.  As  has  been 
demonstrated,  this  is  not  a  farfetched 
assumpUcm— thMe  is  a  real  danger  of 
it  occurring. 

The  promulgating  authority,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Educatkm,  and  Wel- 
fare in  this  case,  since  It  is  an  article 
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for  dilnk.  eoidd  then  initJate  pro- 

wrtlngi  to  make  tb*  itendanl  mand&- 
tocy.  For  pozpoMS  of  ny  example.  It 
makes  ao  dUtamee  whether  the  Seere- 
taiy  does  It  hnmerttately  after  the  stand- 
ard is  published  even  though  Industiy 
adheres  to  It.  as  the  bill  would  allow,  or 
after  it  Is  found  that  industry  is  not 
fcdktwinf  the  standard. 

So,  the  Toluntaiy  standard  has  been 
published  and  the  Seeretary  of  Health, 
Bdueatlon.  and  Wdfare  is  promulgating 
regulations  pursuant  to  section  5(d)  (2) . 
Seetlai  6(f)  sUtes  that  "No  regulation 
promulgated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  (2)  with  respect  to  any  consumer 
commodity  oiay — "  and  then  it  Usts  cer- 
tain restrictions. 

The  first  restrlcticm,  sul^Nuragraph 
(f)  (1) .  provides  that  no  regulation  may 
"vary  from  any  voluntaiy  product 
standard  ta  effect."  Therefore,  the  reg- 
ulation must  retain  the  proTlsions  in  the 
voluntary  standard  regarding  changes 
in  bottle  dimensions  or  capacities. 
Otherwise  It  would  vary  from  such 
standard  and  this  is  prohibited.  Cer- 
tainly this  would  be  a  substantial  vari- 
ance. 

The  fourth  restrictiMi,  s\ibi>aragraph 
(f)(4).  states  that  no  regulation  may 
"preclude  the  C(»itlnued  use  of  particular 
dimensions  or  capacities  of  returnable  or 
reusable  glass  containers  for  beverages 
In  use  as  of  the  eflecUve  date  of  the  act." 

This  could  mean  one  of  two  things: 

First.  A  regulation  cannot  preclude  the 
continued  use  of  dimension  or  capaci- 
ties of  bottles  In  use  at  the  effective  date, 
but  It  can  preclude  such  continued  use 
of  dlmensl<ms  for  bottles  not  then  In. use; 
or 

Second.  A  regiilation  cannot  preclude 
the  continued  use  of  bottle  dimensions 
or  capacities  In  use  at  the  effective  date. 
Thus,  the  industry  could  never  be  pre- 
vented from  continued  maniif acture  and 
use  of  new  botUes  which  followed  the 
old  dimensions. 

If  the  second  construction  were 
deemed  controlling,  the  psx>mul«stlng  au- 
thority would  be  on  the  horns  of  a  di- 
lemma. Subparagn^h  (f)  (1)  of  section 
S  requires  the  melusion  of  the  changed 
dimensions,  whereas  subparagraph  (f) 
(4)  would  prevent  this.  How  is  this  to 
be  resolved? 

It  seems  to  me.  that  to  avoid  such 
Inconsistency,  a  court  could  easily  hold 
that  the  first  construction  is  the  proper 
one.  Thus,  bottles  In  use  as  of  the  date 
of  the  act  could  continue  to  be  used, 
until  not  usable  because  of  breakage, 
loss  and  the  like,  but  new  bottles  would 
have  to  conform  to  the  chjuoged  dimen- 
sions and  capacities. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  construc- 
tion avoids  tooonsisteney.  there  Is  still 
another  reason  for  this  Interpretation. 
That  reason  is  bcuKd  on  the  reading  of 
subparagraph  (f )  (4)  with  another  pro- 
vision in  8.  985  dealing  with  the  same 
subject  matter.  I  refer  to  para^aph  (d) 
of  section  6.   That  provides  as  follows: 

Mo  ngulation  sdopted  uutar  thia  Act 
BhaU  preclude  tbe  oootlnued  um  of  nt\im- 
able  or  reusable  glaaa  contalnera  for  bever- 
agM  In  iBveDtory  or  with  tbm  trad*  as  at 
Um  efleetlTa  data  or  thla  Aet. 


That  provlsloQ  Is  penTeetly  clear.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  dtmfnslnnH  or 
capacities.  It  simply  nttn  to  bottles 
and  ptovkles  that  bottles  In  invoitory  <v 
with  the  trade  at  the  time  of  the  act  are 
protected.  It  says  nothing  irbith  would 
prevttit  the  <duuige  of  dlmensi<His  tot 
other  bottles  not  in  use  at  the  effective 
date. 

A  court  could  find  that  internal  con- 
sistency can  be  given  the  act  by  reading 
6(f)  (4)  and  6(d)  together,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize a  regulation  which  includes  the 
new  dimenaians  or  capacities  set  forth 
in  a  voluntary  product  standard  which 
does  not  prohibit  the  continued  use  of 
bottles  In  use  at  the  act's  effective  date. 

My  example  was  based  on  a  voluntary 
product  standard  first  twaUng  the 
changes.  But  the  same  reasoning  ap- 
plies when  such  a  standard  is  not  In  ef- 
fect and  a  regulation  Is  promulgated  de- 
manding the  change. 

The  effect  of  this  regiilation  on  vend- 
ing machines  Is  all  too  clear.  You  would 
have  to  use  old  machines  to  vend  bottles 
in  use  or  inventory,  or  lose  this  invest- 
ment, and  develop  a  new  machine  to 
handle  the  new  size  bottles. 

I  have  discussed  in  detail  only  two  of 
the  unwholesome  possibilities  Inherent 
in  merely  a  pert  of  S.  985,  the  misnamed 
"voluntary  product  standard"  provlsians. 

I  find  It  impossible  to  support  this  bill 
because  of  these  provisions.  If  they 
were  removed,  the  question  would  be  a 
different  one. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  1 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  698)  was  re- 
jected. 

AMXNDICXNT    NO.    See 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  506. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendmoit  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
nunols  will  be  sUted. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  foUows: 

On  page  10.  Une  18.  delete  all  at  eald  llnea 
18  through  and  inoluding  Una  M. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  discretionary  powers  which  S.  985 
grants  is  the  power  to  closely  regiUate 
the  label  representations  that  the  product 
is  being  sold  at  a  lower  than  ordinary 
price.   I  read: 

(3)  regiUate  the  placement  upon  any  pack- 
age containing  any  commodity,  or  upon  any 
label  afllzed  to  such  commodity,  of  any 
printed  matter  stating  or  representing  by  im- 
plication that  each  commodity  la  offered  for 
retail  sale  at  a  price  lonrer  than  the  ordinary 
and  customary  retaU  sale  price  or  that  a 
retail  price  advantage  Is  accorded  to  piar- 
diaaera  thereof  by  reaaon  of  the  else  of  that 
package  or  the  quantity  ot  its  contents;  and 

This  would  in  effect  severely  restrict 
the  manufacturer  from  printing  a  cente- 
off  announcement  on  the  package  or  the 
labeL  It  also  InhiUte  the  use  of  such 
label  rtwslgnatkins  am  "economy  ste"  or 


other  pfaiases  which  Indicated  a  lov«r 
price  per  unit  cost  to  the  purehaaer 

Section  40S(a)  of  the  Food.  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Aet  presently  provides: 

A  food  Shall  be  deemed  to  be  mlafaranded 
tf  its  lahrtlng  la  false  or  mi«i— Ht«g  iq  ^q_ 
particular. 

Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  states: 

Unfair  methods  of  competition  In  com- 
merce, and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices In  commerce,  are  hereby  declared 
imlawful. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  brought  proceedings  in 
1962  against  a  manufacturer  for  falsely 
labeling  a  package  as  the  "Giant  Econ- 
omy Size."  They  alleged  that  this  was 
misbranded  because  the  smaller  sizes  sold 
for  a  lower  price  jjer  ounce.  The  defend- 
ant corporation  entered  into  a  consent 
decree  and  agreed  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  such  labeling. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
completed  investigational  hearings  in 
the  area  of  cents-off  labeling  in  the  cof- 
fee Industry.  An  announcement  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  forthcoming  from  that 
agency  In  the  near  future.  Presum- 
ably, any  company  which  continues  in 
a  practice  which  runs  coimter  to  the  ex- 
pected giddellnes  will  be  subject  to  s 
complaint  procedure  brought  imder  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Miss  Dunham,  a  vice  president  of  the 
General  Food  Corp.,  voiced  her  opposi- 
tion to  the  prohibition : 

Legislation  that  prevents  the  numufie- 
turer  from  attempting  to  bring  about  a  lower 
retail  price  even  for  a  short  period  can  hardly 
be  considered  In  the  consumer's  Interest.  As 
was  brought  out  In  earlier  hearings,  re- 
search ahows  that  the  vast  majority  of  con- 
sumers favor  cents-off  promotions,  and  only 
a  very  small  minority — less  than  10  perceot 
of  those  surveyed — feel  that  they  should  be 
prohibited  as  deception.  Studies  which  we 
have  conducted  Indicate  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  retaUers  do  Indeed  price  our  pro- 
ducts eo  that  the  savings  on  the  label  are 
realised  by  consumers. 

We  oppoee  prohibition  ot  "cents-off" 
labeling  not  only  because  the  pracUce  Is 
beneficial  to  consumers,  but  also  because  It 
Is  a  legitimate  marketing  device  which  U 
very  important  to  food  manufacturers.  The 
committee  should  realise  that  companies 
like  ours  compete,  In  many  cases,  with  reUll 
grocery  organisations  which  pack  their  own 
producto.  The  power  to  price  rests  with 
these  retaUers — ova  products  as  well  as  theirs. 
If  the  manufacturer  who  seeks  to  achieve 
price  reductions  on  his  product  at  the  retail 
level  Is  legally  prevented  from  doing  so,  the 
result  can  hardly  be  advantageous  for  either 
the  maniifacturer  or  the  consumer.  Thla  is 
especially  true  if  no  similar  prohibition  ap- 
plies to  the  retaUers  who  pack  competing 
prodocU.  It  may  weU  be  that  intensive  price 
competition  sometimes  confuses  the  con- 
eumer.  But  It  U  an  irrefutable  truth  that 
price  competition  lowers  prices,  and  lower 
prices  are  one  of  the  things  the  consmner 
looks  for  in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  Lee  S.  Bickmore.  the  president  of 
the  National  Biscuit  Co.  expressed  the 
same  feeling  in  regard  to  this  matter: 

Another  prortalon  at  this  bm  woald  pro- 
hibit cents-off  protnotloos  by  manufacturers. 

Again,  as  a  snlMnun  f-rut  tiuiltinir^""'"  1 
fe«I  strongly  that  the  cents-off  promotion 
Is  a  legitimate  and  «UUe«l  eeUlng  tooL    I  say 
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lamy  oompuiy 

only  on  a  tew 

to  ODtlawlag 

U  may  be 


this  In  aplta  of  the  tact 
weusetbia  type  of 
minor  Items.     I  am  .^. 
Its  legtumate  uaa  merely  . 
abused  by  a  few  mmtliaeal 
retallera.   Ilia  provUkMia 
vide    ample    authority    f 
against  label  statement* 
savlni^   which   are   fi 
deceptive.  . 

The  question  oommooly  ^aked  by  prapo- 
nanta  of  this  legislation  14  icents  off  what? 
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olstUig  law  pro- 
taking  aetton 
to  retaU-prtoe 

to  be 


It  seems  to  m*  that 
question  Is  cents  off  ttas  . 
mally  charged  for  tba  prod 
and   most   parkages   aaj 
manufacturer  who  marks 


off  makes  a  oorraspondlng]  eduction  In  ths 


prtce  of  his  prodtiot  so  _ 
sell  It  at  a  price  that  Is  S 
regular  price.    The  mam 
la  to  get  people  to  try  _ 
hope  that — once  they  have 
like  it  and  continue  to  buj 

Such  promotions  are  rela^ 
for  tbe  manlifactarer  be 
be  calculated  In  advance 
the  shelf  Is  easily  peroel^ 
wife.    Bmsll  mantzCacttm 
pete  on  the  shelf  with  a 
nlty  even  tttoogh  they 
to  an>roacb  the  adi 
Istger  competitors.    I  _ 
cents  off  would  h\irt  the 
much  more  than  large  ._.. 

Tsstbnony  submitted  to' 
trust  and  Monopoly  8ul 
AiaoclatloQ  of  National  A- 
coneluslvtfy  that  bousewli, 
oS  promotion  and  prefer  it 
offers  of  a  atiw^^^r  natun. 
tags  of  opportunities  to 
leas  than  usual  cost.     Th< 


to  this 
prlos  nor- 
.  ths  retailer, 
daariy.     The 
package  5  oenU 


retailer  can 
less  than  his 
''s  purpose 
product  in  the 
led  It — they  wlU 

>Iy  Inexpensive 
the  cost  can 
te  package  on 
by  the  house- 
thus  oan  oom.- 
ipllng  opportu- 
it  not  be  able 
Impact  of  their 
protUbltlon  of 
buBlneesman 
ktlons. 

Senate  Antl- 
Ittee  by  the 
lers  Indicated 
ths  cents- 
other  types  of 
tey  taks  advan- 
ithar  brands  at 
results  of  that 


Burvey  are  contained  in  tik  record  of  the 
previous  hsailnsi  bafors  th^XiidlclarT  CDm- 

mlttee.  1 1 

It  has  been  lndleated{«pon  the  very 
occasion  of  mlsnse  of  "wnt-off"  label- 
ing, existing  law  has  been  ladequate.  To 
go  to  the  extremes  wUai  S.  985  does 
would  be  to  doMlve  thk'  consumer  of 
beneficial  savings.  I  piW««»iftiiy  think 
toat  is  gotog  too  far.  and]  ttnis  Introduce 
mis  amendmmt  to  delete  fcfectlon  5(c)  (S) 
from  8. 985. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  i^antmous  con- 
«nt  to  have  printed  at  tUs  point  in  the 
HBcoRo  an  extract  frcm^kge  881  of  the 
hearings. 

There  behig  no  objectib).  the  extract 
was  ordend  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoord. 
ss  follows:  j 

ExTBACT  FkoK  Pass  891,  HsAanraa. 
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ooupoBlng,  sampitng.  or  eneaatve  advar- 
tlMng  on  a  bsals  whleh  vffl  give  hfea  a  flglit- 
ing^aiiM  against  Us  larger  aad  wen  estab- 
nshed  H^.  (d>  Raany.  I  would  urge  that 
f"?*"-*"  PKMBotloBs  ai*  a  fom  ef  genuiBs 
pries  competttton.  that  they  are  used  pari- 
odloaUy  as  a  spwrtal  sals  to  Increase  tBTBOTW 
and  volume,  and  that  tboy  an  bensAeial  to 
the  eoncaner.  lAo  is  aUa  to  use  ths  cents- 
off  pramotUn  to  stock  up  oa  the  pcoduets. 

(e)  The  cente-off  promoUon  nuty  also  be  a 
means  of  sparking  a  permanent  reduction  la 
prioea.  partlculaily  where  the  product  Is  ons 
wltti  a  rMaUvsly  elastic  demand.  Through 
use  of  the  cents-off  promotkm.  a  manufae- 
taitr  may  discover  that  he  has  a  larger  and 
more  praAtahle  market  at  a  lower  price  *»*m\ 
^  has  with  his  former  higher  price.  Tills 
kind  of  probUig  of  the  market  should  be 
encouraged:  It  wlU  not  be  encouraged  by  a 
prohibition  of  cente-off  deals. 

I  am  not  deeply  concerned  about  the  poesl- 
Wimes  of  deception  inherent  In  the  Tte  of 
cente-off  promoUons.  Wherever  this  does 
become  a  problem,  it  can  be  dealt  with  affec- 
tively by  the  Federal  Trade  Commlsslan  em- 
ploying the  preoedMits  created  In  Its  suceees- 
ful  campaign  against  ncUtloos  pricing  in 
geno^.  I  see  no  need  for  a  mandatory  pro- 
hibition of  this  sort  in  Paragraph  (e). 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Presldnit,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, S.  985  oontatau  a  provision  whleh 
ndates  to  -centa  oB"  appearing  on  the 
label  of  any  commodity  wfateh  falls  under 
the  bin.  Section  5(c)  (4)  contains  au- 
thority for  either  the  Secretary  of  TT4>a1th. 
Education,  and  Welfare  m-  the  Chah-- 
man  of  the  FMeral  Trade  OommisBion 
to  issue  regulations  which  may  severely 
curtafl  or  possibly  dhnlnate  the  use  of 
mits-off  promotions  printed  on  the  label 
by  the  mannflacturer. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
in  the  form  of  B.  387.  this  provision  was 
not  dtecretlonary.  but  mandatory.  Even 
though  It  Is  now  dIscretionaiT  this  long- 
estebUshed  practice  Is  to  danger.  My 
tadlvldual  views  which  accompanied  the 
report  of  that  subcommittee  were  di- 
rected at  the  mandatory  provision,  but 
are  Just  as  appropriate  when  directed  at 
ue  discretlonaxy  ptcovlskm  eontalned  In 
8.  986  as  reported.  It  was  thero  stated 
by  me: 
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gnpb  (c).  z  ttunk  that  ths  cents-off  nro- 
raotloas  has  a  leglttmats  {tecs  in  eon^. 
pomy  competttton.  (a)  It  la  an  effeoUvs 
means  by  which  the  manufacture,  hartec 
made  the  consumer  awara  of  his  produotTls 
able  to  Indues  ths  consumer  to  r-hay^fft  her 
buying  habits  and  try  hlB  product,  (b)  Ths 
MtematlTo  to  the  cents-off  promotion  as  a 
dsvlM  for  Inducing  new  oonsumea  to  az- 

Pwtmsnt  with  a  product  ta  ths  VMS  of  ooNson- 
Ing  and  door-to-door  aampUzkg.  both  of 
which  ate  extremely  expenslTe.  one  mlcht 
^moet  say  eoonomicaUy  wasteful,  and  nattier 
ot  whbAi  rsMdMs  tbe  wboU  market  to  the 
way  In  which  a  cents-off  pramotlan  oan 
reach  an  consamers  who  can  be  tetsxssted. 
(c)  To  prQhUHt  o«its-4dr  promotloos  would 
be  to  Inq^oss  a  aarious  ohstacto  on  ths  aro- 
motional  aettvttlas  of  tbe  amallar  ooanMO- 
tor,  who  fraqusntly  can  afford  thto  form  of 
price  ccmpeutlan,  where  he  cannot  afltetf 
althar  couponing,  — mrMng.  or  aataaatve  ad- 
vertising on  a  baau  wtuoh  wm  gles  bim  a 
fighting  chance  i^tnat  bis  larger  and  w«U 
estabUahed  rivals,  (d)  Plaalty.  I  woold  uigs 
that  cents-off  promotions  are  a  tarm  of 

S2?^^;2?**,.*°°*^'*°"'  *b«t  they  «• 
need  pertodlcaUy  as  a  apeelal  aals  te  fnr  1  aasa 
turnover  and  volume,  and  that  thsy  are 
nsnenrial  to  the  consumer,  who  is  abte  to 
USB  tbs  cents-off  pramotlan  to  stook  m>  on 
ths  product,  (e)  Ths  osnta-off  praiBottaei 
may  also  be  a  msana  of  sparking  a  r  *■  1  siiitnt 
reduction  in  prices,  partloulariy  wbste  tbs 
product  Is  ons  wltb  a  lelattvely  siastlo  de- 
maad.  Tbraugb  oss  of  tlM  csnu-off  ptasno. 
tlon.  a  manufaetuisr  auy  itlsmisi  tbat  bs 
has  a  larger  and  more  proftUble  msrkel  at 
a  lower  price  then  he  has  with  bk  fcamsr 
bitter  prtca  Ibis  kind  of  probing  of  tbe 
msrkst  abovM  be  enoouragsd;  U  wUl  not  be 
•oeoantiA  by   a  prohUattlaa   of   centt^iff 


.i..!?  "?*  *«*Iy  ooncemsd  about  the  pee. 
BibUttlas cf  dsceptlcn  mheient  In  ths  uesof 


wttb 


Why  the  sponsors  of  this  hlU  are  ao  ada- 
mant In  mslstmg  on  this  provision  Is  dlflsult 
to  fathom.  Thslr  *T^""'t«tm  that  ths  man- 
ufacturers cannot  assure  that  cents-off  dis- 
count WlU  be  psaaad  on  to  tbs  ~*^'^^nlt^  does 
not  stand  up  in  tbs  fsos  of  tbs  ovarwbslaUi« 

motlcms  U  that  they  do  not  have  suflkdnt 
faith  that  ths  retaUm  of  America  wmpMa 
to  the  consumer  the  cents-off  «*t««#»^^t  pries 
The  evidence  is  overwbelmlngly  In  favor  of 
ths  trustworthiness  of  the  retallars  and  I 
have  faith  in  them.  The  evixlenoe  Is  em- 
phatic that  the  consumer  benefits  under  tbe 
cents-off  promotion. 


mend  elimination  of  SubpaiWapb  (4)  from 
Paragraph  (c).  I  think  tfaSt  the  cents-off 
promotion  has  a  legitimate  place  In  con- 
temporary competition,  (ai ,  It  U  an  effec- 
tive means  by  which  ths  msUufacturer.  hav- 
ibg  made  the  consumer  awaiU  of  hU  product, 
is  able  to  Induce  the  consumer  to  chance 
her  buying  hablU  and  ta7  hU  product,  (b) 
The  alternative  to  the  cents-itf  promotion  as 
•  device  for  Indiming  new  cmsimiers  to  ex- 
P«<Dient  with  a  product  Is  the  use  of  cou- 
poning and  door-to-door  sanpUng.  both  of 
»ni«  are  extremely  ezpencve,  one  might 
«m«t  ny  economically  wast  s  "ul,  and  neither 
w  Which  reaches  the  whol«  {market  In  ths 
J^y  In  which  a  cents-off  iromotlon  can 
»Mb  an  oonumers  who  ca  4  be  Interested, 
ic)  Toproblblt  oents-off  pr^toottons  would 
"?tolinpow  a  serious  obstiae  on  the  pro- 
»?««^^ettvltlee  of  the  sm  aer  competitor, 

competition,  where  he  cai^cjt  afford  either 
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Quoted  tai  those  todivldual  views  was 
the  testimony  of  Ur.  inton  Barnes,  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy.  Graduate 
BchtxA  of  Busbiess,  Columbia  Unlverrity. 
B3s  testimony  was  presented  March  21 
1868.  and  appeared  at  page  S86  in  part  f 
of  the  Antitrust  and  Moocvoly  Suboom- 
mittee  hearings  on  a  S87.  Be  stated  as 
follows: 

I  would,  therefore,  strongly  recommend 
elimination  of  subparagraph  (4)  from  para- 


,  it  can  bet 

ttvely  by  tbs  ndaral  Tfeade  < 
ploying  tlie  prsosttsnts  creaSsd  In  lis  «m- 
ceasful  oampelgn  against  flctlttow  prteing  in 
general.  I  eee  no  nssd  for  a  mandatorr  vro- 
blUtion  of  this  sort  In  paragr^tb  (c). 

Also  quoted  In  these  indlTldual  views 
was  Mr.  X.  Scott  Pattlson.  secretary  and 
manager  of  tbe  Soap  and  Detergent  A*- 
"o'^tton.  His  tfstltnnny  was  givan  to 
the  same  subcommittee  on  April  M.  itts 
and  appeared  at  pag«  6ft  of  part  n  ot 
thoee  printed  heartags.  Re  fdt  that 
present  law  adequately  covered  any  false 
cents-off  labeling.  Bis  remarks  regard- 
ing this  snhiect  wero  as  follows: 

Kow,  my  tUrd  point  bas  to  do  wttb  csa«». 
off  labrtlng.  wblA  a  8«T  would  speeUleally 
TCstrlot.  In  a  pcsvUms  ststsmsnt  before  tbt 
oommlttee.  Mr.  A.  N.  Balvaaatadt  of  ths 
Procter  ft  Oamble  Co.  testlflsd  to  tbe  effect 
that  retaOera  do  pase  on  te  ths  consumer 
tn*  oaaits-off  rediintkmi  wbleb  tlis  pradaeer 
makes  posslbls  from  tlms  to  tlms  as  ons  of 
hU  compeMttve  tools.  But  mors  significant 
than  a  maaufaeturar's  opinion,  w  cartatnly 
of  my  opinion,  ts-that  osnta-off  prevlalon 
was  oppossd  by  a  atrong  proponent  of  ths 
present  bOl.  Mention  was  madT^  mom. 
Ing  of  reading  ths  testimony  of  Dr.  Iistam  S. 
Barnes,  economist  of  ths  Oraduate  School  of 
Business  of  Oolimxbla  Unlvenlty. 

I  am  glad  to  say  I  did  read  Mr.  Bamee* 
testimony,  and  he  said  In  regard  to  this  cents- 
off  provision: 

"I  would  atrangly  reonmmsnd  elbnlnaWon 
of  subparagraph  (4)  from  pan«taoh 
(0).  •  •  •  I  would  urge."  aald  iS^SSm 
"that  cents-off  pramotlana  an  a  form  of 
genuine  price  oompetttbm  •  •  •  «i.h  «a.^^ 
they  are  beneficial  to  tbe  consumar." 

I  will  not  repeat  Dr.  Barnes  soonomlc 
arguments  In  full— but  would  nots  that  hs 
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faeU  $tnj  deception  arUlnc  out  of  the  Im- 
profier  use  of  oents-off  promotlona  can  be 
adequktely  met  by  existing  laws  against 
fictitious  pricing. 

The  general  cotuuel  of  the  Auodatlon 
of  National  Advertisers,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Well,  appeared  to  testify  against  this  pro- 
vision In  8.  387  on  April  25,  1963.  His 
testlmcny,  which  appears  on  page  647  of 
part  n  of  the  printed  heariiigs,  was  as 
folloiws: 

ThiM  u  lo  crucial  to  reeponalble  delibera- 
tion upon  tbe  bill  that  I  muat  take  an  addi- 
tional moment  to  lUiutrate  the  pltfalla  of 
pereonal  Impresalona  by  one  specific  example. 
Tot^  have  heard  what  must  seem  to  you  an 
owwhelmlng  expression  of  consiuier  anti- 
pathy toward  cents-oS  promotions;  so 
much.  In  fact,  that  you  may  beUeve  that 
consumers  generally  dislike  them.  But  that's 
because  relattvely  few  of  the  people  who  are 
■atlaaed  with  something  as  It  stands  become 
vocal  on  the  subject.  It  is  normal  that  you, 
as  leglalatora,  should  hear  from  people  who 
want  things  changed  more  than  from  those 
who  are  oontant  to  leave  them  as  they  are. 

With  that  in  mind,  consider  tbe  report  by 
Alfred  Pollta  Research,  Inc.,  which  Mr. 
Oreene  has  Just  presented  to  you.  That  sur- 
vey made  among  principal  women  shoppers 
•bowed  that  of  such  women  61.7  percent  like 
oemte-off  promotions  beet,  and  only  2.8  per- 
cent llketf  tbem  tbe  least.  One-half  of  this 
a^  percent  felt  that  way  becatwe  they  dldnt 
baUeve  tbe  representation  was  true  in  whole 
or  In  part.  Tou  wlU  see  the  point  I  am 
*Msnliig  to. 

Olven  the  fact  that  there  are  roughly  63 
million  principal  women  shoppeta  in  the 
eountry,  your  subcommittee  could  have  heard 
oomplalnta-that  cenU-off  Ubels  are  phony 
from  aa  many  aa  730,000  women  and  stlU 
bave  been  within  that  small  minority  of  1.4 
pereent  of  the  total  popuUtton  of  principal 
women  aboppers.  I  dont  have  any  idea  as  to 
bow  many  such  oomplalnta  you  may  actually 
have,  but  I  would  be  surprleed  if  they  oame 
aiiywbere  near  7,000,  much  lees  700,000. 

Now,  of  eoune,  eren  790,000  women  should 
not  be  left  imhappy,  if  it  is  not  neoessary  to 
do  so.  But  it  dose  not  seem  sound  legisla- 
tive policy  to  bow  to  their  dlseatlsfactlons 
as  the  expense  of  the  31,876.000  women 
popper*  (81.3  percent)  who  Uke  oents-off 
pranotlona  beet  of  the  special  promotions 
(and  who  presumably  do  not  find  tbem 
phony) ;  or  to  go  counter  to  the  Tlews  of  the 
38.178.000  women  aboppwa  (83.8  percent) 
who  believe  that  Congress  should  not  piMS 
a  law  prohibiting  tbe  cents-off  promotion. 

Equally  disturbed  by  the  Inherent  at- 
tack on  "cents-ofl"  promotions  as  con- 
tained In  8.  387  was  the  vice  president  of 
Procter  k  Gamble  Co..  Mr.  Albert  Hal- 
Terstadt  He  stated  his  objection  and  a 
veiT  Interesting  colloquy  between  Mr. 
Halverstadt  and  Senator  Hart  resulted: 

The  last  mandatory  regulation  I  would 
Uke  to  discuss  Is  the  one  prohibiting  manu- 
taeturars  from  using  cents-off  packagee.  The 
principal  reason  for  this  provision  of  the  bUl, 
as  we  understand  It,  U  that  when  a  manu- 
factmrer  sells  a  price-off  pack  he,  the  manu- 
facturer, has  no  absolute  guarantee  that  the 
NtaUer  will.  In  turn,  pass  that  saving  on  to 
tbe  ooosumer. 

On  this  point,  we  would  like  to  be  quite 
clear.  We  think  this  provision  of  8.  387  la 
harmful.  We  are  convinced  that  the  effect 
ot  this  provision  would  be  dlametrteally  op- 
poasd  to  the  Interest  of  the  consumer  in 
that  It  would  cost  her  more  money.  We 
would  suggest  that  any  actloo  which  in- 
ersaaes  their  weekly  grocery  bills  U  certain  to 
be  unpopular  with  housewives. 
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We  believe  that  the  reasoning  used  tn 
support  of  this  proposal  Is  baaed  on  un- 
warranted fear  or  incomplete  information. 

We  readily  admit  that  the  manufacturer 
does  not  control  the  retaU  price  of  his  prod- 
uct—except to  tbe  extent  that  fair  trade 
legislation  may  allow  for  the  setting  of  a 
minimum  price.  It  is  our  experience  that 
retail  price  control  by  the  manufacturer  is 
not  necessary  to  insure  the  savings  to  the 
housewife  that  the  cents-oS  promotion 
promises.  Tbe  manufacturer  merely  reduces 
the  price  of  this  product  to  the  retailer  so 
that  the  retail  merchant  can  pass  the  reduc- 
tion on  to  his  ciutomers  without  sacrificing 
any  of  his  normal  unit  profit.  The  key  Issue 
here  seems  to  be  whether  retailers  do.  In  fact, 
pass  on  the  cents-off  savings  to  their  cus- 
tomers. We  know  from  years  of  experience 
that  tbe  retail  trade  consistently  paesea  on 
to  the  consumer  the  savings  of  our  special 
promotion  packs.  If  a  retaUer  normally  sells 
an  item  for  34  cents  and  a  package  Is  marked 
5  cents  off,  the  retailer  almost  universally 
drops  his  price  to  29  cents. 

I  have  here  advertisements  for  grocery 
stores  which  have  appeared  In  newspapers 
aU  around  the  country  in  recent  months. 
These  have  been  selected  at  random  from 
thotisands  of  such  ads  which  have  featured 
one  or  more  of  our  price-off  offers.  In  every 
instance,  these  ads  show  that  the  retailer 
has  reduced  the  price  of  the  product  by  at 
least  the  amount  of  the  cents-off  reduction. 
In  several  instances,  the  retaUer  has  elected 
to  lower  his  retail  i^ce  of  the  prcMnoted  prod- 
uct by  more  than  the  cents-off  reduction  In 
order  to  have  an  attractive  trafllc-bullding 
feature  item  In  his  store. 

Tliese  are  a  few  examples  (indicating), 
"nieee  are  reductions  greater  than  the  amount 
specified  on  the  price-off  pack. 

Senator  Hast.  They  wiU  be  made  a  part  of 
the  file. 

(tlxe  documents  referred  to  will  be  found 
In  the  files  of  the  subo<Mxmilttee.)    •   •   • 

Mr.  HAX.WSTADT.  Tee,  sir.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  have  that. 

I  might  say  in  some  eases  where  there  Is 
a  6-cents  off  marked  on  the  pack,  the  re- 
taUw,  for  example,  wUl  reduce  the  price  to 
an  amount  that  is  as  much  aa  16  cants  off  tbe 
regular  sheU  price.  Tlie  particular  features 
that  I  mentioned  In  ocmnection  with  this 
exhibit  are  marked  in  red  pencU.  The  print- 
ed price  and  the  8  cents  off  or  3  cents  off, 
whatever  the  amount  la.  that  Is  mentioned 
and  we  have  also  penciled  in  what  the  re- 
taU  shelf  price  normally  would  be  on  that 
Item  in  the  store  through  the  check  made 
at  the  same  time. 

Senator  Hast.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  HALfttsTsoT.  Here  are  reductions 
which  are  exactly  the  same  amount  as  speci- 
fied on  the  parage.     . 

(Tbe  documents  referred  to  will  be  found 
in  the  files  of  the  subcommittee.) 

Senator    Habt.  Pot    clarity.    Is    the    first 


Mr.  HALvasTAOT.  They  are  marked. 

Senator  Hast  (continuing).  Instances 
where  the  reduction  was  even  greater  than 
the  other?  la  that  the  reason  you  made 
the  comment? 

Mr.  Halvbstaot.  Tea. 

Senator  Hast.  About  the  second  batch? 

Mr.  Halvostaot.  We  cannot  l>elleve  that 
the  money  savings  which  restUt  are  anything 
but  welcomed  by  the  American  housewife. 

The  examples  I  have  Just  given  you  are 
from  our  own  experience.  I  think,  however, 
that  our  experience  Is  not  unlike  that  of 
other  grocery  product  manufacturers.  We 
think  It  stands  to  reason  that  manufac- 
turers would  not  Incur  the  expense  of  such 
promotions  if  tbe  money  savings  were  not 
passed  on  to  consumers. 

We  rsoognlae,  of  course,  that  there  may 
be  some  instances  where  a  manufacturer 
might  put  cents-off  labels  on  virtually  aU  of 


his  products  in  order  to  imply  a  cost  reduc- 
tion which  does  not  actually  exist.  We 
would  readily  agree  that  such  a  practice  Is 
deceptive  and  that  it  should  be  and  can  be 
stopped  under  existing  laws. 

Yet  another  quote  f  r<an  my  Individual 
views  was  a  statement  mfide  by  Mr.  J. 
Arnold  Anderson,  vice  president  of  Safe- 
way Stores,  Inc.: 

Misuse  of  cents  off  promotions:  We  do  not 
condone  misuses  or  abuses  of  cents  off  pro- 
motions. The  raising  of  a  regular  price  for 
the  purpose  of  accommodating  a  cents-off 
deal  Is  obviously  a  misrepresentation. 

We  may  interject  that  existing  law  Is  suf- 
ficient under  PTC  Act  to  punish  offenders  of 
misrepresentation  In  cents  off. 

However,  we  recognize  that  certain  cents- 
off  promotions  do  tend  to  move  products- 
very  often  to  a  greater  extent  than  a  speds] 
or  regular  price  reduction  of  the  same 
amount  •  •  •. 

Generally,  we  are  not  favorably  inclined 
toward  cents-off  promotions,  but  we  are  not 
overly  concerned  by  them.  We  beUeve  their 
widespread  use  at  present  is  but  a  transitory 
phase  of  the  more  or  less  cyclical  rise  and 
fall  of  such  promotional  techniquea,  slnUlar 
to  the  use  of  couponing  so  much  in  vogue 
some  time  ago.  It  is  inherent  in  our  com- 
petitive system  that  new.  merchandizing 
ideas  arise  from  time  to  time,  to  continue 
imtil  their  benefits  are  exhausted  and  they 
are  replaced  by  other  devices — but  with  the 
consumer  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  what  are 
actual  Improvements  in  value. 

Mr.  Uoyd  E.  Skinner,  president  of  the 
National  Small  Business  Association  and 
president  of  the  Skinner  Macaroni  Co., 
Omaha,  Nebr..  stated  during  hearings 
held  by  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee at  page  739,  part  2,  April  26, 
1963,  as  follows: 

As  an  afterthought  I  added  this,  perhaps  I 
should  add  that  even  thoxigh  originally  I 
was  not  going  to  say  anything  about  the 
cents-off  merchandising  on  packages,  I  be- 
Ueve on  its  face  It  is  not  a  deceptive  mer- 
chandising device.  There  are  probably  a  few 
who  keep  a  continuous  cents-off  package  and 
a  complaint  by  the  distributor,  I  am  taUUng 
about  the  chain  or  the  Independent  retailer, 
to  reg\ilatory  agencies  concerned  could  cer- 
tainly  bring  an  end  to  this  abuse  by  investi- 
gation and  ahowlng  they  never  have  estab- 
lished a  previous  price. 

Now,  there  was  a  reason  for  these  cents- 
off  packages  coming  into  being,  and  I  might 
Just  as  weU  mention  it. 

At  times  the  manufacturer  feels  that  if  be 
can  reduce  the  price,  he  can  get  Mrs.  Con- 
stmier  to  try  his  quaUty  and  his  product  and 
see  the  way  It  is  made. 

Now,  naturally  they  gave  a  deal  to  the 
wholesalers  and  the  Jobbers.  Generally,  tbe 
chains  cooperated  but  with  some  o*  the 
wholesalers  and  the — and  I  don't  mean  this 
■gtnst  them — they  didn't  always  pass  this 
down  to  the  Independent  retailer,  and  so 
the  numufacturer  went  to  the  other  device 
of  preprinting  it  on  the  package,  and  then 
giving  them  the  deal  and,  of  course,  this 
forced  it  aU  the  way  down  to  your  retailer, 
you  see. 

Senator  Hast.  I  am  glad  that  you  decided 
to  say  something  about  this  because  this  is 
the  first  explanation  of  its  kind  we  have  had. 

Bfr.  SxiMKKa.  Nobody  wants  to  say  any- 
thing about  anybody  else  in  their  bxislness 
and  certainly  not  aU  the  Jobbers  did  this 
but  when  there  are  hundreds  ^"H  thousands 
of  items  they  look  for  an  opportunity  to 
make  money  and  they  may  feel  that  maybe 
this  time  they  don't  have  to  pass  this  down, 
you  see,  and  this  is  how  cents-off  promoting 
got  started  as  a  merchandising  device. 
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there  la  anything 
wrong  with  It  if  It  is  nb^  abused  cdmspt  as 
you  have  pointed  out.  I  IMIeiTe.  in  contluu- 
oiu  \2se.  If  the  dlstribilor  wants  to  report 
that  to  the  regulatory  ai  t^horttles — he  Is  tbe 
one  who  would  know  W]|Bther  it  was  really 
a  cents-off  or  not,  becai^se  bs  has  been  sell 
Ing  It  at  a  certain  price, 
probably  don't  always  ; 

Senator  Hast.  Tbtn 
lem  of  what  would  my 
If  I  talk  today. 

Mr.  SUMNsa.  That  is 

Senator  EUsr.  Sir, 


Mr.  William  R 
and  special  assistant 


Some  distributors 

fair,  either, 
always  this  prob- 
.tions  be  tomorrow 


,t.   That  Is  right, 
you  very  much. 


,  vice  president 
the  president. 


Ineo  iptstoicy 


appears  in 


idely 
Gtentlemen. 


the 


by 


Corp.,    Ltd.,    tjakewood.    Calif., 


Purex 

states  as  follows  on  l^age  720,  part  2. 

April  26,  1963: 

Another  awesome 
S.  387.  Prom  what  I  realL  su^^wrters  of  this 
Mil  beUeve  that  any  con  fetttion  other  than 
straight  price  compeUtlo  ^  Is  bad  and  waste- 
ful and  that  all  possibly  price  advantages 
must  be  given  to  the  com  i|mer. 

Yet  this  biU  would  oiMaw  packaging  be- 
ing used  to  reflect  eents^jff  sales  and  other 
price-reduction  teehnlqi^^ 
manufacturers  today. 
techniques  are  price  c6(npetition.  Tbeee 
methods  of  tbe  i»oducei  Ireaohing  the  con- 
sumer directly  with  pil^  reductions  are 
to  the  consnmsr's  beneflu  II  they  are  out- 
lawed, tbe  consiuier  Is  h  art.  It  Is  as  simple 
as  tbat. 

And.  If  tbsy  are  outlaUed.  the  smaU  and 
the  potential  new  oompe  titive  entity  wlU  be 
hurt  far  worse  than  the  {ifurger  producers — a 
result  dlametricaUy  opi 
phllosofAy,  history,  and 
laws  prohibit,  and 

avenue  a  producer  might  hitlUEe  to  guarantee 
the  passage  on  of  prtee  taductloDS  through 
tbe  retailer  to  the  consnn  ksr. 


Paul    S.    wmis,    p' 
Manufacturers  of  Ai4' 
Yotk.  N.Y.,  page  232,  i 
aging  and  labeling  h< 
19, 1963,  stated: 

While  there  may  be  instltneee  whero  cMits- 


to  our  antitrust 
ctice.    Bxlstlng 
ly  so,  any  other 


Ident,    Grocery 

ica.  Inc..  New 

1  of  the  padc- 

's  on  March 


manufacturers  to 
^(nsxmiers  at  a  re- 


off  promotions  could  cai^e  confusion,  such 
InsUnoes.  must  be  veryi  Isolated.  We  my 
tbat  because  this  tyi>e  of  prcmotton  Is  very 
popular  with  consumer^  everywhera  as  Is 
evidenced  by  their  oontli  .\  led  purchases  and 
expressed  preferences.    Cwits-off  promotions 

provide  a  quick  way  fo^ 

offer  their  products  to 
duced  price. 

The  popularity  of  any  k^motlon  is  meas 
ured  by  its  consumer  aoc  ^tanoe.  Oents-off 
deals  have  proven  their  |  t^ulartty,  and  the 
bomcmakers  who  Ilka  tt^  aro  enttUed  to 
have  them.  Freedom  of'  bholce  is  basic  to 
our  free  enterprise  system  and  a  great  Amer- 
ican privilege  which  nlnst  be  preserved. 
Any  attempt  to  outlaw  legitimate  promo- 
tions such  as  cents-off  would  surely  meet 
with  mass  consumer  reeeAtment. 

This  Industry,  as  you  ajnow,  has  enjoyed 
a  fabuloua  growth.  In  lbs  last  20  ysars  It 
bas  grown  gl6  to  $80  biU  ^  annually.  Pro- 
motiona  which  are  very  p  jpular  with  Ameri- 
can consumsrs,  have  ooiitrtbuted  much  to 
this  growth. 

Certainly  we  do  not  cd^done  any  misuse 
of  promotions,  and  wheisi  It  occurs  eocrec- 
tive  action  should  be  talen. 

Pursuing  further  this  i  fatter  of  cents-off 
promotions  which  some  people  apparantly 
dont  Uke,  undoubtedly  tl  ire  are  otbsn  who 
do  not  Uk»  premiuBM,  or  eoopons  or  prtms 
w<laala.  Wbat k  to atoi  ^«a iMm aakta* 
ConvrssstooutUwthossimmotlons?  Wbsra 
do  we  stop?  Any  pnttlh  tton  of  the  use  of 
legitimate  and  ethical  promo^ons  Is  contrary 


to  our  American  system  et  free  enterprise 
which  bas  made  posstble  oar  world  famous 
hlgti  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  wmis  continued  on  page  241: 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  often  times  people 
form  a  pwrsnnal  opinion  based  on  samettali« 
rather,  but  the  controlling  factcw  In  this 
country  is  the  mass  consumers.  Any  time 
you  go  contrary  to  what  the  mass  consumers 
Uke,  you  will  be  hurt. 

In  Connecticut  not  long  ago,  fOr  some  time 
there  was  a  resentment  by  some  members  of 
the  trade  about  tbe  use  of  trading  stamps. 
Somebody  was  influential  enough  to  get  a  leg- 
islator to  Introduce  a  bOI  to  ouUaw  trading 
stamps.  When  word  spread  about  that  ef- 
fort, the  women  organised  a  mass  meeting 
of  protest  and  that  was  the  end  of  that  pro- 
poeed  bill.  Similar  action  was  taken  tn  Ten- 
nessee and  in  Colorado. 

Anytime  anybody  goes  against  why  mass 
consumers  desire  and  will  buy,  they  are  gctfng 
to  find  an  uprising.  Tba  same  thing  appUes 
to  cents-off  deals.  So  long  as  they  are  popu- 
lar with  the  consumer,  the  manufacturer  wlU 
use  them,  and  the  retailers  win  handle  them. 
These  promotions  come  and  go.  Maybe  the 
bloom  WlU  be  off  the  cents-off  deals  and 
something  else  will  come  along,  but  they  are 
a  part  of  the  family  of  promotional  toola,  and 
I  am  opposed  to  outlawing  a  promotional 
tool  which  Is  a  part  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  of  doing  business.  If  there  are 
abuses,  let's  correct  the  abuses. 

Mr.  Harrison  P.  Dunning,  president, 
Scott  Paper  Co.,  page  307-308,  part  1  of 
the  packaging  and  labeling  hearings  on 
March  20,  1963,  testified  as  follows: 

Senator  Bisxcorr  draws  the  conclusion  that 
we  take  a  position  similar  to  that  taksn  by 
this  (xwimlttse,  and  so  ws  do  with  respect  to 
one  particular  item:  Cents  off  the  label,  but 
for  quite  different  reasons.  Tou  wiU  nots 
that  in  our  pledge  to  our  customars  **>^%  we 
will  not  indulge  in  that  kind  of  activity  on 
our  regular  established  products,  ws  did  ra- 
serve  the  right  to  use  such  a  merchandising 
procedure,  following  the  initial  Introduction 
of  a  new  product  or  when  offering  a  vastty 
improved  old  product.  We  made  this  lessr- 
vation  because  In  such  circumstances  con- 
sumer sampling  Is  a  requisite  to  consumer 
knowledge  of  a  product  or  product  Impro**- 
ment  and  cents  off  the  labrt  Is  an  effective 
instrument  in  encouraging  shoppers  to  try  a 
new  or  Improved  product  at  least  ones.  She 
then  makes  her  own  Judgment  of  its  value  for 
the  purjMse  of  future  purchases. 

But  it  Is  hen  that  we  have  to  take  leave 
of  Senator  Rmcofr's  position,  because  we 
reached  the  conclusion  that  we  would  no 
longer  Indulge  In  cents  off  the  label,  coupons 
or  unrelated  pr«nlums  on  our  established 
product  line  for  entirely  different  reasons 
than  those  which  he  Imputes  to  us.  and  I 
would  like  to  make  this  pcfnt  crystal  clear 
to  this  committee  at  this  time. 

Hie  real  reason  why  we  disapprove  of  this 
kind  of  merehandislng  Is  not  because  we 
think  the  consumer  Is  deceived  by  It,  but  be- 
cause our  experience  and  our  research  have 
convinced  us  that  such  merchandising  tac- 
tics on  an  eatablished  brand  do  not  lead  to 
permananUy  Increased  sales  but  only  altar 
temporarily  tbe  competitive  division  of  ths 
volume  of  business  that  already  exists  for 
that  type  of  product. 

With  tremendous  aaused  capacity  in  our 
Industrial  setup  and  with  almost  5  minion 
psopi*  back  to  work. 

Z  oant  help  but  my,  davits  our  own  dls- 
^n>roval  of  ths  osnta-off  tbe  label  tsehnlqus, 
that  ellmlnatlag  this  one  practios  by  law 
Is  not  ths  sound  ajiproaoh  if  you  t.viinir  a 
problem  exists.  It  la  here  that  we  begin  to 
find  otDselves  at  odds  with  thU  bin,  for  If 


you  are  bent  on  this  ellmtnation,  do  you  step 
with  that?  Do  you  also  eUmliwto  eontesis 
wtth  prises?  Wl^  sboifld  a  Kit  ef  paepls.  tn 
efftet,  pay  for  the  prims  only  a  flaw  receiv*? 
Do  you  titmlnate  the  premlmns?  How  dom 
a  custouMi  know  if  she  sends  In  two  boa  tope 
and  $1  that  ahe  is  getting  fun  valtie  received: 
Do  you  eUmlaato  the  coupons?  Do  you 
know — and  does  the  customer  know— 41mt 
an  additional  2  cents  or  so  has  to  be  paid  to 
the  retaUer  for  the  prooeaslng  of  each  cou- 
pon, a  2  cents  that  Just  has  to  ulttmatety  find 
Its  way  Into  the  cost  of  the  product?  Do 
you  eliminate  stamps  in  'retaU  grocery 
storm?  TIisM  stamp  plans  can  inereass  the 
overaU  cost  of  gioosiy  store  purehasw  by  a« 
much  as  3  peroent  to  3  percent.  How  dow 
a  customer  know  tbat  the  premiums  she 
gets  for  her  stantps  are  vrorth  the  price  she 
has  paid  for  those  stamps? 

So  you  see,  it  isn't  as  simple  as  Eliminating 
cents  off  the  label,  as  your  bUl  proposes. 
Even  if  you  eliminated  all  tbem  other  mer- 
chandising promotions,  which  I  dont  tlilnk 
you  should  do,  nsw  ones  you  nsvsr  even 
thought  of  would  appear  almost  ovemli^t. 

When  S.  985  was  hetore  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  various  Govemr 
ment  department  heads  submitted  com- 
ments. Among  them  Secretary  Free- 
man of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
submitted  a  letter  dated  April  37,  196S. 
In  this  letter  he  stated : 

Ths  requirements  of  B.  966  ars  not  mata- 
rlaUy  different  than  the  extsttng  ri«idattons 
under  ths  Food.  Drug  and  OomMtte  Act  gov- 
■rnlng  the  labeling  of  food. 

His  letter  also  points  out  that  bis  de- 
partment currently  Is  involved  with  the 
cents-off  practices  and  It  would  appear 
that  his  letter  is  self  explanatory: 

There  are  two  provisions  of  the  blU  Which 
would  constitute  a  significant  dlffsrence 
from  tbe  Pederal  mmt  and  poultey  Inspec- 
tion acts  and  the  regulations  Issusd  tbars- 
undsr.  ThsM  provisions,  not  pimsnt  tn  the 
meat  and  poultry  acts,  are  ths  mandatory 
prohlbtttoa  of  oenta-off  labeUag  by  the 
manufacturer  and  the  administrative  au- 
thority to  estabUah  reasonable  weights  or 
measures  by  which  a  commodity  ahaU  be 
distributed  for  retan  sale. 

We  have  handled  on  a  case-by-eam  basts 
the  cents-off  labels  submitted  for  approval 
by  manufacturers  of  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucta.  EtalaUvely  few  auch  labels  have  been 
submitted  for  approval.  They  have  been  ap- 
proved when  the  manufacturer  s\ibmltted 
satlafaetory  evidence  that  there  waa  no 
change  In  the  product  formula  and  quaUty. 
and  when  the  labels  sbovred  the  bam  i^ce 
to  which  the  "cents  otT*  would  apply.  Only 
temp<vary  approval  (0  months  limitation) 
Is  given  to  s  cents-off  labtf.  We  are  cur- 
ranUy  reviewing  the  matter  to  determine  If 
further  safeguards  or  limitations,  within 
ths  scope  of  the  meat  and  poultry  Inspection 
acts,  should  be  adopted. 

The  Department  of  Justice  also  sub- 
mitted Its  comments.  At  the  time  the 
cents-o£F  provision  was  mandatory. 
While  Justice's  sugsesUou  was  merely 
to  make  the  provision  discretionary,  the 
suggestion  Itself  Illustrates  that  Depart- 
ment's eopcem  with  the  anticompetitive 
effects  of  such  regulations: 

Section  S(a)(S>  woukl  fUUy  problMt 
oents-off  latMda.  In  our  view  auch  a  prohibi- 
tion Is  Inadvlsabls  for  price  eompstttloa  Is 
certainly  a  deslrabls  factor  in  the  markst 
{dace.  It  Is  therefore  suggested  that  this 
piovlslou  of  the  blU  be  deleted  and  In  Its 
place  seetlan  S(c)  be  amended  to  add  a  para- 
graph "(7)"  authorttlng  ths  promulgation 
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«f  rtcnlaUoiM  to  dMl  wttb  tbe  "oenta-oir* 
quMtlon.  In  ib»  «a«alM  of  nieli  mi  au- 
thority, the  SaeretHy  o<  BMOth.  KduoMon. 
maO.  WaUan  or  tlio  Fodonl  "nrada  Commla- 
•lon.  M  tho  ooM  may  to.  eould  permit  tbo 
UN    of    mieh    latola    undor    droumatanoM 

WtklOh    VOUld    aMim    against    r<nmmrtmmf    (10. 

ooptlon  azMl  punuant  to  approprlato  aafo- 
guarda. 

We  contend  that  the  same  dangers 
which  Justice  saw  in  a  mandatory  provi- 
sion would  be  inherent  in  the  discretion- 
ary provision: 

Mr.  Banahaf ,  vice  president  of  Arm- 
strong Cork  Co..  appeared  before  the 
Commerce  Committee  on  April  29,  1965. 
as  a  q^okesman  for  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  His  ez- 
chaage  with  the  committee  points  out 
the  popularity  of  cents-off  promotions 
with  the  consumer: 

ICr.  BunaAF.  Senator,  I  toUeve  that  there 
are  many  stiuUes  tbat  show— good  vaUdated 
atudlea  that  abow  the  eonsumera  do  think 
they  are  getttng  a  bargain  from  a  cents-off 
promotion,  and  It  la  Tery  popular.  I  think 
that  the  prevloua  teatlmony  given  on  the 
pradecaaaoi  talU  has  been  quite  weU  demon- 
atrated.  11  you  wtamlne  the  teatlmony.  I 
think  Opinion  Beaearch  Corp.  haa  teatlfled. 
or  AUMd  Pouts,  to  that  effect.  There  have 
b%en  a  number  of  atudlea  that  have  been 
made,  demonatratlng  that  a  great  prepond- 
erance of  the  oonaumlng  pubUo  llkea  them 
and  they  btflere  they  do  repreeent  a  value. 

Senator  NinimaB.  It  U  getting  to  the 
point  where  they  have  no  choice.  It  la  aw- 
fully hard  to  go  to  a  grocvy  store  and  find 
anmetmng  that  doaa  not  have  centa  off  on  It. 

Mr.  Bamsbat.  I  think  If  you  look  very  care- 
fully you  find  that  U  not  true. 

Mr.  Peter  W.  Allpont.  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  National  Advertisers,  submitted 
a  letter  dated  April  29. 1965,  to  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  in  which  he 
referred  to  a  survey  conducted  by  Alfred 
PoUts  Research.  Inc..  as  to  the  popular 
acceptance  of  cents-ofl  prmnotlon.  In  It 
he  stated: 

The  hearlngi  on  S.  S87  ahowed  dearly  that 
there  la  no  popular  «iwnwnd  for  additional 
laglalatlon  In  the  oonaumer  area.  The  aerlee 
of  conaumer  oonferenoes  aponaored  by  the 
^Bderal  Oovemment  and  reported  upon  In 
detaU  by  Un.  Ikther  Feteraon.  q;>eolal  aa- 
alatant  to  the  Prealdent  for  oraiaumer  af- 
fUrs,  alao  thowed  dearly  that  oonaumera  m 
general  are  wdl  aatlafled  with  the  wide  choice 
and  the  high  quality  of  package  gooda  which 
they  purohaae  daUy  in  the  marketplace. 

One  of  the  meet  valuable  reeearoh  efforta 
to  determine  conaumer  preferences  la 
"Women  Shoppers'  Opinions  of  Special  Of- 
fers", a  survey  conducted  for  ANA  by  Alfred 
PoUtB  Reaearch.  Inc..  In  1863.  Hie  teoh- 
nlqoea  employed  by  the  Pollta  organisation 
In  arriving  at  theee  reaulta  are  the  onea  used 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  including  the 
Bureau  of  the  Cenaua,  the  Department  of 
Interior,  and  the  Internal  Bevenue  Service, 
all  of  which  have  employed  the  PoUts  orga- 
nisation. The  reeulta  of  that  aurvey  ahowed 
that  women  ahoppera  overwhelmingly  prefer 
centa  off  to  any  other  type  of  promotion  de- 
vice. 

In  naponae  to  queetlona,  the  repllea  were: 

_ ,.  .      _  Percttit 

like  oente-off  aalea  let  or  ad  beat 80  S 

like  ooupona 572 

like  pr—«t>in»>T — III"„I"  48*  8 

like    (Tin teal! — — -      . 

like  oenta-off  aiai^'i^'sMU 'wid  bwtll  90.' 7 

Xike    ooupoos 84^  9 

like  premlami IZZI"  88.8 

•onteatB_.„.__..__ __Z  17.  g 
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ahoppera  were  aaked  whether  or 
not  Congraaa  ahould  paaa  a  law  prohibiting 
oenta-off  promotions.    Tbelr  oplnlona  were: 

Peroetif 
Think  Oongreaa  ahould  not  paaa  aueh  a 

l»w 68. 8 

Think  Congraaa  ahould  paaa  such  a  law_    8. 8 

Ko  oplnlcH) 27, 1 

Not  reported "..ZZII      !a 

A  oopy  of  the  aiurey  together  with  the  ex- 
planatory teatUnony  of  Mr.  Jerome  Green, 
of  the  PolltB  organisation,  la  attached  here- 
with. We  have  taken  the  Uberty  of  aending 
ctqplee  of  thla  aurvey  to  all  membera  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  In  the  hope  that  It 
might  be  of  some  value  to  them. 

Without  belaboring  the  point.  It  must  be 
clear  that  thla  atudy  and  the  other  studies 
undertaken  by  individual  manufactiuers,  by 
magaalnee,  and  other  aaaoclationa  over- 
whelmingly aupport  our  poaltton  that  S.  986 
would  serve  no  useful  purpoee.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  Is  volimilnoua  teatlmony  In  the 
record  that  the  bill  wUl  tend  to  Increase 
rather  than  decrease  the  prices  of  many  com- 
monly produced  consumer  items.  EarUer 
hearings  brought  out  that  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  proposed  regiilatlona  governing  pack- 
age aisea  and  shapes  will  require  heavier  in- 
vestment and  raise  the  prices  of  many  items 
at  the  retail  levd.  It  woiild  deny  a  careful 
and  thrifty  hoiisewlf e  the  advantage  of  cents- 
off  promotion,  and  as  we  have  seen,  this  la 
the  one  type  of  promotion  which  auch 
women  shoppers  prefer. 

To  aummarlae.  the  ANA  toUevea  that  8. 
986.  deeplte  the  evident  good  intentiona  ot 
Ita  aponaors,  would  be  an  unnecessary  law 
alnoe  there  Is  lltUe  if  any  evidence  of  the 
wldeapread  abuses  which  it  proposes  to  check, 
and  where  there  are  such  abuses.  Federal  and 
State  laws  are  already  broad  enough  to  deal 
with  them.  The  proposed  Uw  would  be 
eoatly  to  the  oonatuner.  costly  to  the  pto- 
ducer,  and  costly  to  the  Federal  Government. 
For  theee  reasons  we  reepecUully  request 
that  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  with- 
hold Its  approval  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

In  concluding  his  views  on  cents-off 
promotions  and  viewing  the  drastic  effect 
8.  387  would  have  had.  I  stated: 

Many  others  gave  excellent  reasons  why 
the  centa  off  promotion  Is  definitely  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  consimier  in  getting  a  price 
discount.  The  record  reveals  that  any  con- 
aumer who  la  purchaalng  a  cents-off  product 
can  easily  determine  U  the  product  is  really 
tolng  sold  at  a  dlsooimt  price.  Most  retail 
atorea  have  a  price  tag  of  the  original  price 
plua  the  dlacount  price,  and  further  the  con- 
aumer can  compare  two  competing  products. 
both  selling  originally  at  the  same  price,  with 
one  carrying  the  cents  off  showing  the  dis- 
count price,  and  the  other  without  a  cents  off 
showing  Its  regular  price. 

But  mcae  important  to  us  is  the  fact,  and 
it  has  been  stated  many  times,  that  any 
retaUer  who  attempU  to  cheat  the  oonsiuner 
on  a  cents  off  promoUon  wUl  be  caught  in  the 
act  by  the  oonaumer  who  averages  two  trips 
to  the  marketplace  per  week. 

While  S.  985  has  changed  the  provision 
from  a  mandatory  one  to  discretionary 
the  same  dangers  iH;>pear.  The  effect  on 
the  consumer  would  be  the  same— a  loss 
of  a  legitimate  promotional  activity 
which  saves  the  housewife  money. 

To  summarize.  Mr.  President,  here 
again  are  restrictions  upon  Innovation, 
upon  merchandising  methods,  which,  in 
my  judgment,  are  entirely  uncalled  for 
and  will  only  add  to  the  burdens  of  in- 
dustry, and  certainly  develop  no  special 
benefit  for  the  consumer. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  ask  for  a  vote 

Mr.  BIAONDSON.  Mr.  President,  i 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPPTCER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DnxsxN]. 

The  amendment  (No.  596)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes  to  make  statements 
on  two  other  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  section  5(d)  of  the  so- 
called  truth-ln-packaging  bill  (8.  985) 
is  going  to  require  that  certain  Oovem- 
ment ofOcials  conduct  a  hearing  to  deter- 
mine the  "ability  of  consumers  to  make 
price  per  unit  comparisons"  in  a  given 
product  line. 

(d)  Whenever  the  promulgating  author- 
ity determines,  after  a  hearing  conducted  In 
compUance  with  section  7  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  that  the  weights  or  quan- 
tities in  which  any  consimier  commodity  la 
being  distributed  for  retail  sale  are  likely  to 
Impair  the  ability  of  consumers  to  make 
price  per  unit  comparisons  such  authority 
shall— 

(1)  publish  such  determination  In  the 
Federal  Register;  and 

(2)  promulgate,  subject  to  tiie  provisions 
of  BubsecUons  (e),  (f).  and  (g),  regulations 
effective  to  establish  reasonable  weights  or 
quantities,  and  fractions  or  multiples  there- 
of. In  which  any  such  consxuner  commodity 
shall  to  distributed  for  retail  sale. 

Subsection  5(d)  (2)  provides  for  the  is- 
suance of  standards  and  is  amplified  by 
succeeding  subsectUms.  Since  I  intend 
to  introduce  a  s^iarate  amendment  deal- 
ing with  that  subject  I  will  not  discuss 
that  aspect  here. 

The  task  referred  to  in  section  5(d)  is 
at  best  a  difficult  one.  American  law  in 
the  future  will  have  a  new  concept. 
"The  mathematical  capabilities  of  the 
average  consumer."  I  do  not  take  the 
position  that  price  per  unit  comparisons 
are  always  easy,  or  even  always  calcu- 
lable. My  contention  is  that  we  can  be 
in  no  position  to  say  that  manufacturers 
may  not  use  a  certain  size  container. 
Nor  can  we  delegate  authorl^  to  any 
agency  which  can  determine  that  a  man- 
ufacturer is  selling  his  product  in  the 
wrong  size  container. 

Stop  and  think  about  the  nature  of 
the  hearings  which  are  authorized  by  ' 
this  section.  Is  the  ability  to  c<Hnpare  in 
any  way  impaired?  In  other  words,  do 
some  people  find  it  dlfScult  to  make  the 
computation?  This  is  not  a  happy  fact, 
but  we  can  always  find  some  people  who 
would  not  be  able  to  make  the  computa- 
tion under  any  circumstances.  Will  they 
be  invited  to  testify?  Does  the  agency 
hear  the  otherwise  intelligent  person  who 
has  a  mental  block  against  mathematical 
computations?  And  for  the  others,  are 
they  entitled  to  use  pencil  and  paper? 
And  if  not,  why  not?  If  saving  money  Is 
so  important,  as  It  is  for  many  of  us.  why 
not  use  a  pencil  and  paper  In  the  mar- 
ket? Is  that  too  much  to  ask?  After 
all.  the  housewife  now  uses  a  pushcart 
and  her  hands  are  free.  She  does  not 
have  to  carry  a  bag  w  baskets  as  in  the 
days  of  the  "familiar.  If  not  always 
friendly  face." 
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of  goods  to  con- 
endment  we  can 

lent.  But  what 
of  unit  price 

regulations  are 

idards  were  set 

iby  the  manu- 

ided  to  sell  12-, 

jes.  Then,  be- 
laintenance  laws 


How  demanding  ar>|  other  aq)ect8  of 
our  lives?  Our  income  tax  system  Is  not 
simple.  Of  course,  tije  wage  earner  is 
privileged  to  employ  Em  attorney  to  be 
certain  that  he  takes  full  advantage  of 
his  allowable  deductio  «.  But  that  costs 
him  money  which  is  ii  jefleot  effort  spent 
at  his  Job  to  earn  it  I  can  see  no  differ- 
ence In  expecting  the  housewife  to  carry 
a  pencil  and  paper  to  market  to  deter- 
mine where  she  can  save  some  of  her 
hard-earned  money. 

If  there  should  be  a  determination  that 
the  comparison  is  too  {difficult,  new  reg- 
ulations must  be  promulgated.     These 
would  standardise  thWbackages  and  the 
manufacturers  would.!  Under  the  threat 
of  penalty,  have  to  cohiply.    Because  I 
deal  with  the  effects  o^  industry  and  the 
resulting  increased  prli 
sumers  with  another 
set  that  aside  for  a 
would  happen  to  the 
comparison  after  the 
in  force? 

Suppose  that  new 
for  a  given  product  ' 
facturers  were  co; 
14-,  and  16-ounce  pi 

cause  of  our  antlprice  „ 

the  retailer  puts  his  pwn  price  on  the 
competing  products  of  1  two  manufactur- 
ers. He  sells  three  of  producer  A's  14- 
ounce  packages  for  29  ients  and  two  of 
producer  B's  16-ounc^ '  package  for  23 
cents.    Which  is  the  baiter  buy? 

Another  very  unsetttlng  problem  will 
arise  when,  under  section  5(d).  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  conducts  these  hear- 
ings. How  will  like  products  be  matched, 
one  against  the  other.j  )f  they  are  each 
designed  to  serve  divergent  tastes.  A 
popular  brand  of  coffw  advertises  that 
it  can  make  excellent  ^offee  while  using 
only  half  the  amount  it  coffee  grounds. 
On  what  basis,  and  in,  piccordance  with 
whose  tastes  Is  the  comk^irtBon  made? 

While  this  piece  of^glslatlon  is  sup- 
posedly a  necessary  eifprt  of  relief  for 
our  Nation's  consume: 
a  little  thought, 
thing. 

I  see  absolutely  no  Jui^lflcatlon  for  au- 
thorizing a  Federal  ag^cy  to  determine 
wliat  constitutes  too  dilBcult  a  computa- 
tion.   We  cannot  auth$tize  that  agency 
to  tell  a  producer  that  his  price  for  a  cer- 
tain sized  item  is  illegal  purely  on  the 
ground  that  it  results  In  an  awkward 
mathematical  computatl|>n.    Or  Is  It  the 
other  way?    The  size  q 
illegal  because  the  -_ 
for  the  price  and  wel^ 
number.    How  prepost^ 
»urd.   How  grot«Kiue. 

I  propose  that  this  _  ^ ^^ 

I  ask  that  this  amen^ent  be  printed 
m  the  Rbcou.  j 

^.  There  being  no  objecdon,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  brdered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricou,  11^  follows: 

On  page  18.  line  1.  delet^  aU  of  said  lines 
through  and  Indudlng  Itik  8  on  page  28. 
^«^«l«tlng  section  6  e^ly  f,^  nli 
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one  can.  with 
^t  it  is  no  such 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr. 
reference  to  the  second 
finnly  believe  that  a  < 
biased  analysis  of  the 


the  package  is 

on  denominator 

is  not  a  whole 

How  ab- 

tion  be  deleted. 


I>resident.  with 

amendment,  we 

cfireful  and  un- 

^tlmony  pre- 


sented during  the  course  of  the  heatings 
on  8.  985,  dealing  with  packaging  and 
labeling,  would  come  to  this  imescapaUe 
conclusion: 

First  That  Congress  is  asked  hi  this 
bill  to  give  almost  a  blanket  ch^ck  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  legislate 
its  rules  and  regulations  that  would  have 
the  full  force  and  effect  of  law  in  the 
packaging  and  labeling  industry  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  manufac- 
turers and  to  the  consumers  and  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  public. 
Second.  That  Members  of  Congress 
are  becoming  more  and  more  concerned 
and  are  voting  against  specific  measures 
because  of  this  creeping  system  of  Con- 
gress delegating  to  a  Federal  agency 
Congress's  constitutional  power  to  legis- 
late. 

Third.  That  if  8.  985  were  passed  it 
would  handcuff  initiative,  ingenuity,  in- 
dividualism in  the  packaging  and  label- 
ing industry  and  would  have  a  most  dis- 
turbing  and   depressing   effect   on  the 
ability   of    the   small    businessman   to 
inovate  new  products  and  new  methods 
of  packaging  and   the  distributing  of 
those  products.    This  would  lead  to  less 
c(»npetition  and  perhaps  fewer  competi- 
tors rather  than  increasing  competition, 
which  is  the  intent  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Fourth,  (a)  The  record  is  replete  with 
testimony  from  competent  witn^ses,  not 
from  biased  witnesses,  that  8.  985  is  not 
needed;    (b)    no  effective  showing  has 
been  made  that  it  is  either  needed  or 
would  aid  the  consumer;    (c)  that  the 
bill  is  attempting  to  legislate  against 
confusion  without  defining  what  confu- 
sion Is;  (d)  that  it  is  attempting  to  make 
the  FDA  an  antitrust  agency — this  was 
opposed  by  Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon. 
the   Chairman  of   the   Federal   Trade 
Commission;  (e)  that  both  the  manda- 
tory and  permissive  of  8. 985  would  cause 
so  many  hardships   to  manufacturers 
that  it  would  be  the  small  manufacturer 
and  the  consumer  who  would  have  to  pay 
In  the  long  run.  Just  to  satisfy  the  com- 
plaint of  a  few  that  are  confused  at  the 
retail  store  when  they  purchase  pack- 
aged goods. 

Fifth.  Mr.  President,  when  we  con- 
sider legislation  affecting  agriculture,  we 
place  great  weight  on  the  testimony  of 
the  farmers  and  farm  groups  who  would 
be  affected  by  such  legislation;  when  we 
consider  legislation  dealing  with  labor 
unions,  we  place  great  weight  on  testi- 
mony of  the  people — such  as  labor  lead- 
ers—who would  be  affected  by  such  leg- 
islation; and  on  the  same  basis,  when  we 
discuss  legislation  affecting  the  manu- 
facturer or  producer,  we   must  place 
great  weight  on  the  manufacturer  and 
producer  who  would  be  affected  by  said 
legislation.     The   industry   representa- 
tives dealing  with  packagl'^g  and  label- 
ing are  almost  unanimous  to  vigorous 
opposition  to  S.  985.    Bven  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  FTC  and  FDA.  after 
testifying  the  successful  cases  in  which 
they  could  proceed  under  existing  law. 
added  that  they  would  like  to  have  8.  985 
enacted  because  it  would  give  them  the 
same  legislative  rulemaking  power  that 
was  given  to  them  in  the  Textile  Labettng 


Act  of  1958.  The  major  dlffermoe  Is  that 
In  the  Textile  labeling  Act,  Chairman 
Macnusok  stated: 

I  tolleve  everyone  agniixl  to  the  funda- 
mental objeetlvaa  o<  the  bill. 

Whereas,  in  8.  985  there  has  been 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  objectives. 

At  the  first  day  of  hearings,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hkubka]  and 
I  made  it  clear  by  our  statements  and 
by  our  colloquy  that  the  existhig  FDA 
and  FTC  laws,  if  vigorously  enforced  by 
the  agencies,  are  competent  to  meet  com- 
plaints that  have  been  registered  during 
the  course  of  these  hearings.  Hie  fact 
that  an  agency  wants  additional  author- 
ity, which  Is  understandable  of  a  lib- 
eral agency,  does  not  mean  that  Congress 
should  give  them  that  blanket  authority. 
It  may  be  noted  that  in  recent  legisla- 
tion before  the  Senate,  we  have  Senators 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  slow  but  surely  grant- 
ing away  to  Federal  agencies  its  constitu- 
tional power  to  legislate.  If  we  are  ever 
gohig  to  keep  the  constitutional  s^ara- 
tlon  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
Judiciary  from  becoming  Inoperative  we 
have  got  to  begin  now  before  we  have 
gone  too  far  hi  the  direction  of  abdica- 
tion of  our  legislative  power  both  in  leg- 
islation and  In  the  appropriaticfti  of 
funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  support- 
ing data  and  excerpts  from  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  be  lulnted  in  the 
Raooao  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooro 
as  follows: 

AafZBXCAir  AaaocuTioir  or  Asvia- 
Tisoro  AosHcoa.  Inc, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  May  10,  2PM. 
Hon.  Jaxxb  O.  Eastlams. 
Chaimuin.  SenaU  Judieimry  Commutes,  JJM. 
Senate.  WaahingUm,  DX3. 
Dxaa  SxNAToa:  The  American  Atamiatlor 
of  Advertlalng  Agendaa.  whoaa  84«  mambar 
advertising    agencies    place    nearly    three- 
fourths   of  all   national   advertising  In  the 
United  SUtes.  wishes   to  go   on  record  In 
opposition  to  some  of  the  provisions  of  S. 
887.  Senator  PBiur  Haar's  "Truth  In  Packac- 
Ing"  blU.  — -» 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  blU's  mtant. 
nor  with  those  of  its  provisions  whldi  would 
prohibit  deoepttve  partraglng  and  labeling 
and  misleading  merchandising  praotloes.  pro- 
vided they  do  not  prohibit  practices  In  tticaa 
areaa  which  are  neither  decepttva  nor  mla- 
laadlng.  Theee  abuses  do  ezlat.  and  aome 
aort  of  regulation  may  to  needed  toth  for 
the  protection  of  the  conaumer  and  for  the 
malntenanoe  of  fair  oompetlttoa.  We  are. 
however,  oppoaed  to  thoaa  provlalooa  which 
curtaU  and.  In  aome  Inataneea.  prohibit  legiti- 
mate mercbandlatng  practloaa  by  all  manu- 
facturera  in  order  to  halt  aboaes  by  a  few. 
Moat  of  tto  provisions  of  8. 887  would  penal- 
ise the  honest  manufacturer  along  with  the 
dlshoneet. 

Thla  waa  not  the  original  intent  of  the  bin 
as  deacrlbed  by  ita  sponsor.  Senator  Haar 
said  the  Mil's  aim  was  to  prohibit  unfair 
and  dsoepttve  packaging  and  labeling.  THU 
MU  goes  far  toyond  that  aim. 

Section  (c)  (4)  of  the  bill  would  prohibit 
conventional  merchandising  practtoes  m|w 
"centa  off"  promotions,  ic  salea  and  "a-for-l" 
aalea.  Wltaeaaea  before  ths  Subcommittee 
teatlfled  that  aome  manuf aotorars  have  mla- 
used  these  sales  promotion  ttx^  and  that 
the  reaulU  have  been  »ni«i«»^ing  or  deceiv- 
ing to  conaumera. 
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Taloafate  mmI  ingitlnnto  t1M>^^^»^«T^<^««^»^g 
praettOM  Which  effwt  ti>°1nf  tor  tba  caa- 
ramar  and  do  not  decatr*  or  "^»'— ^  har 
■hould  not,  In  our  oplntan,  be  iNOUMd.  Tills 
Mctlan  at  th»  bUl.  twia,  BMikw  no  dis- 
tinction between  mlilaMlliic  ptamaUoBm  mad 
thoM  which  are  not  mlaleadlng  In  any  re- 
spect. We  beUere  tbat  ttila  pt<wlslou  Should 
be  Kwitiieu  so  aa  to  prohlMt  onlg  those 
manatactnnn*  psomotlana  vhildi  are  found 
to  be  dsespttre  er  mWailtin 

HUB  OsB<laM  and  the  proHslans  at  8ee- 
tlou  (•)<!)  aad  (S)  and  (g)  would  make 
samptlng  and  teat  markeUng  o<  new  and 
Innovated  products  dlfflcult.  U  not  Imprac- 
tleal.  Vreeent  secuiltjp  hi  marketing  new 
pcodiicta  woold  be  made  unieli  more  vul- 
issrable.  Jk»  a  lesult.  tbe  detieloptaint  of 
new  jsodueU  and  imiosaticsia  In  eilsMng 
praduots  would  be  Inhlbtted  oonsldefablx. 

A  noani  study  meals  tba*  oa^y  •«  o(  all 
saw  oonsuDiar  pnduota  aurrtTs.  Hm  Bart 
Mn  ooold  lednoe  tbe  Incidence  of  success  to 
a  point  that  would  make  product  researdi 
1  devetopmeat  unfeaalble  for  many  manu- 


We  do  aot  ballev*  that  tbU  la  what  you 
and  your  rnllsagnas  msen  when  yoo  aay 
"onnsiimsr  proteotloa."  We  do  not  beUave 
that  the  nnnsiimsr  wants  or  nssds  "piccec- 
tton*  Whltih  would  erase  her  savings  oax 
preducl  potehaaes  and  Impede  the  develop- 
WMBt  Of  BOW  piiiducta  and  new  parli  sglun 
laaoiratloas  that  make  her  life  easier  and 


We  aiw  also  ovpoeed  to  tho  pcovlalooa  In 
Sectloa  (e)  of  8.  887.  wbteh  would  put  the 
right  to  draft  additional  regulations  Into  the 
Tedaral  TVade  Commission  and  tbe  Vood 
and  Drug  Admtnlatoatlan. 

The  tsBgoace  of  this  Sectlan  Is  sweeping. 
R  pannMa  the  sahihHstiiimul  of  rigid  eon- 
trols  on  paoksglng  and  laheling  pnetleee, 
b«t  tt  oOsn  Uttta  «r  ao  a|iae<fle  dlioetten  to 
■^•-Tist  Whn  art  rbsupsd  wlHi  thii  isspnaallillHi|i 
of  writing  and  enforcing  regulatlOBa.  Far 
example.  Section  (e)  says.  In  part,  that  when- 
ever FVO  or  n>A  determines  that  additional 
regulations  are  neeeseaiai  -to  make  rattonal 
coaapactscHi  with  reapeet  to  price  and  other 
quaUtlea.  or  to  prersnt  the  decepUun  of  con- 
■aaaan,-  «wy  ahaHt  (l)  eatabUsh  "reason- 
able wel^ts  or  qwantmsa^  (Y)  prevent  sizes 
and  _shapes  of  paekagea  whMi  "may  de- 
oahMT;  (S)  reqnhw  •^Wuleut  iBformsttton**; 
(4)  plaoa  tatforaaatton  tn  a  "prombMnt  po- 
sNlcau" 

Thaae  words  offer  lltUe  te  the  way  of  spe- 
olfla  las<iauUim.  taavtag  to  the  whims  of  tiie 
proaaM«Bita>a  the  dststmlnatloa  of  predse 
deflnltton     of     "reasonable,"     "sofleleat,** 

This  Is  a  danger- 

and  oihem 
apeeUteally  re- 
Thebm  should 
dettne  the  arsM  m 
rro  and  VDA  to 
la  Ms  pvsssat  form.  It  Is  a  Ijlank 
Ida  oat  to  the  two  i^enctes. 
Vlaany,  we  arge  you  and  your  Oommlttee 
to  rsosasas  the  panlragtTig  and  labeUng  legls- 
rsgidaUona  already  In  effect.    An 
of  ealetlag  atatutory  pwwlaloua 
I  that  VTO  and  PDA  now  have  amirie 
to  eoatMl  and  ellaUnate  the  deeq>- 
tt«B  pracliesa  wMh  which  tbia  blU  Is  con- 
cerned.   Ifost  vigorous  enforcement  of  eilst- 
Ing  lawa  and  ragulatians  *ou1d  provide  the 
propuneats  of  Senator  Hsbt^  bOl 


Tto  swmathw.  AAAA.  Is  opposed  to  thoee 
provisions  of  8.  MT  whleb  would: 
(1)  Impsds  IfigllliiiBlia  asen*>anrttifwg  prac- 
do  aot  aUslead  or   '      ' 


(1)  iaanaaa  praduet  oasts  to 
prohlbttlag  logMnnte  aalea 


(a)  tead  to  inhibit  thedsfv^kipnieat  of  new 

products  and  product  Innovattoaa; 


(4)  i^va  ITO  aad  PDA  almost  iindadwed 
sjid  unlimited  powam  over  product  laheling 
ftnd  packaging*  and 

(B)  unnecessarily  duplicate  regulations  al- 
ready In  the  statutea. 

We  therefore  reepeetfuUy  xoge  that  your 
Ooaimlttea  saMsiil  8.  tST  ao  aa  to  lamove  the 
abnae  aienrirsiert  faults  on — this  belag  Im- 
praotleal — report  oafavorably  oa  the  MU  tn 
iU  prssaat  form. 
Slnoerely. 

jowir  CaicBTOif , 

Freaiitent. 

(ee:  Members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee.) 


OF  BTAiBCKirT  or  tCriAN  D.  Sboth, 

SxBConva  Vaz  FaxsntaxT.  Natsomai.  Cax- 

Maaa  inaori«Tiow,  WAsauisTOir,  DjC. 

rraa.  articles  In  the  Ladles'  Horns  Journal. 
"Uttle  wonder,  then,  that  the  canning  In- 
dustry has  been  called  the  'Industry  which 
legislates  for  ItseiT.  Never  does  this  Indus- 
try forget  that  It  U  dealing  with  food— with 
food,  the  thing  of  audi  vast  consequence  to 
the  llttte  family  drelo  of  the  Aaavlc 
la  a  vary  ssal  way  tt  nallass  Its 
Mli^  aad  la  a  very  real  way  It  faoaa  its  re- 
sponslbllt^.** 

Mr.  South  briefly  snmmnrtaas  the  Mattonal 
Cannera  Association — "the  principal  objec- 
tions which  combine  to  support  our  convlc- 
tloa  that  8. 987  with  respect  to  canned  foods 
la  unneeaasary,  will  not  serve  the  best  In- 
tscaat  of  tta  hiiimhbhs.  will  thrsatsn  to  dis- 
rupt progiaBis  dBvehspad  osar  deeadea  of  stn- 
eere  laduatey  eOort.  and  auty  well  greatly 
retard  further  Improvamsat  and  deveU^iment 
of  the  producta  of  our  Industry." 

Beginning  at  page  OS,  Part  1.  Uarch  7.  IMS, 
ICr.  Smith  statee  as  fODowat 

"In  the  fltet  piaee.  there  Is  no  evklenee 
that  It  ta  naeassary  In  the  eaae  of  canned 
to  grant  this  vaat  new  aathodty  for 
and  ilgld^  detallail  regulations. 
The  voluntary  eaanlng  Indue  try  pro^'anw 
outlined  In  detaU  In  our  testimony  a  year 
ago  have  provided  an  effective  framswoik  for 
the  packagli^  and  labeling  of  canned  foods 
that  plaeea  prWaary  emf^asls  on  Informing 
oosuameta  aa  to  ths  nature  aad  quantity  of 
the  product. 

"Our  sooond  objeetton  to  the  bOl  la  that 
ertstlng  laws  are  adequate  to  ooatrol  any 
abuaas  that  may  adaa.  To  aay  that  auforaa- 
ment  of  theee  adequate,  existing  lawa  la 
handicapped  by  proceeding  on  a  case  by  case 
basis  Is,  we  beheve.  unwazranted. 

"In  the  ease  of  foods,  there  la  authority 
for  the  ealabllshmsnt  of  detailed 
of  Identity,  standards  of  quality,  and 
ards  of  fUl  of  eontalnar.  As  we  euplatned 
laat  year,  thera  are  a  areat  nmay 
foods  already  standardtasd  <»  Us 
of  proposals  made  by  the  ^'""'"g  laduatry. 

"Such  standardlaatlon  la  available  In  ao- 
eordance  with  detailed  prooedurea  which 
permit  pronxpt  prom ulgatlon  based  on  Oov- 
emaient-lndustry  agreement,  ana  reeaonable 
for  the  reeolutton  of 


aay  eontroraray. 

"Aa  to  other  areas  of  label  oeotroi  eueh 
as  the  prohibition  of  any  lalae  or  mislead- 
ing label  statement,  the  prohibition  of  decep- 
tive containers,  wod  the  requirement  of 
pmmlneaoe  In  the  label  statement— the 
preseat  law  la  polated.  adequate,  aad  en- 
fordbla." 

ur.  Smith  then  rtlscuisss,  ssctlon  by  sec- 
tion, the  bill  showing  where  ir»"ti"g  law  is 
sufficient.    He  uses  this  quotation: 

"Compulsory  standardlaatlon  would  un- 
Inhlhtt  the  conpetttlve  develop- 
it  of  Imprnwd  wuitalnar  tfaea.  ■*»t— . 
and  mateclala  that  provide  st^Ufloaat  ooa- 
sumer  benefits  and  permit  the  rapid  adjuat- 
ment  to  changing  trends  In  consumer  tastes 
and  prenreaoee  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
Uy.  We  eanaot  eonoalve  of  a  oonpnlsory 
ktloa  pronam  that  could  on  the 


one  band  aattafactorlly  reooneUe  the  eom- 
plicated  and  taUerrelated  faotora  bearing  on 
contalnwr  slass  and  shape,  and  en  Uie  other 
hand  permit  the  necessary  degree  of  flexibU. 
Ity  and  changa." 

He  also  dtocuBses  tbe  lack  of  procedural 
safeguards. 

Oommlsslaner  I<arrlok«  qootea  on  the  can- 
ning indxatry.  page  7B6,  Part  8.  March  ao 
1083: 

"Our  very  llnst  regulation  la  this  area  pio- 
vlded  that  the  required  '■♦'^'"g  informa- 
tion may  lack  that  prominence  and  coa- 
^ticuousness  reqiiired  by  the  law  by  reason, 
along  with  other  reasons,  of  the  failure  al 
such  word,  statement,  or  information  to  ap. 
pear  on  the  part  or  panel  of  the  labrt  which 
U  prsseatsd  or  dtsptoyad  under  eustomsry 
oonrtlt.lons  of  pnrchaae.' 

"Ihls,  of  oonrae.  Is  not  a  positive  require- 
ment for  froat-panel  labeling,  and  we  w«e 
met  with  the  argument  that  there  were  othsr 
ways  of  achieving  the  objectives  of  tbe 
statute. 

"About  ao  years  ago,  (or  example,  follow- 
ing meetlngi  wtth  repreeentatlvea  of  the  Na- 
tloaal  Osnaars  Isanrlatlon  aad  label  maan- 
faotiu«rs,  there  was  worked  out  a  focmnla 
whereby,  oa  a  cyliadrleal  eaa.  the  label 
could  be  Biada  up  In  three  parta;  the  main 
display  panel  and  a  rear  panel  using  40  per- 
cent each  of  the  label  space  and  an  inter- 
mediate panel  to  be  known  as  the  consumer 
panel  Just  to  the  right  of  the  main  display 
paneL  Thla  woUM  take  up  10  pereeat  of  the 
iable  and  would  eontala  the  aet-walght,  the 
name  of  the  prodtiet.  the  hat  of  Inpudlsnti, 
Uraqulrad.  aad  the  name  and  plaea  of  bnsl- 
aess  of  the  maaufacturer,  paekagsr.  or  dis- 
tributor. 

"We  have  accepted  labels  which  were  made 
up  following  this  formula  but  we  have  ob- 
jected where  the  so-called  consumer  panel 
oootalned  other  wording  If  that  served  to 
mtnlmlae  the  oon^>lcuousness  of  the  re- 
quired Information. 

'"Otm eannaas  aaanelatkiti  pubUahad  a  book- 
let for  wtdo  dlotrlhuttan  to  outUna  Juat  wtet 
ataould  be  done  to  eon^y  arlth  the  teraa 
of  the  law.  InrJurtlng  those  Involvlag  label- 
ing. As  a  reault,  It  la  rare  to  anoounter  a 
cannaz^  own  label  whlth  does  not  meet  the 
several  lequh omenta  of  the  statnte.  Ob- 
vlonsty,  «M  formula  which  worka  so  wen  for 
a  cyllndrtcat  can  would  aot  he  equally  ae- 
oeptabla  with  paekavaa  of  other  Aapes  aitf 
jmHrahly  would  not  work  for  amat  oChar  types 
of  packagee.  There  Is  no  reason  why.  If  the 
facts  Justify  however,  other  industriss  could 
not  try  to  work  out  a  way  for  the  whole  In- 
dustry to  meet  the  requirement  of  con- 
spleoousness." 


ov  Sramfnrr  or  D.  B^nra.  MamscHXW- 
rr^  Cwhrnum,  nm  B.  Maamcaaarm  Co.. 

NawaaK.  SJ.,  Am  CHsTaaiAW.  WUmKxroM 

COMMirZKK,  W*T»f>l»*I.  ASSOCXATION  OT  MAM- 

UTACTuaxaa 

Beginning  at  page  653.  Part  2,  AprU  34. 
IMS,  Mr.  Manlachewita  states  aa  fonows: 

"These  regulatloBs  would  prescribe  not 
only  the  natuta.  atae.  and  loeatlon  of  tbe 
printed  and  pictorial  matter  appearing  oa 
labels,  but  go  further  to  enable  the  regula- 
tion of  package  sizes,  shapes,  volumes  and. 
ultimately,  we  believe,  the  nature  of  tbe 
product  Itself  which  manufacturers  may  offer 

tOi 


"While   eoBM    have    been    dealgnated   as 

mandatory  upon  the  enforcing  agrt""***.  and 
others  as  permissive,  the  enabling  power  U 
present  and  our  marketing  people  have  no  11- 
lualona  as  to  the  sweep  of  msrket  controls  in- 
tended under  the  Mil.  To  give  vttamy  to  the 
act,  tbe  so-called  permissive  regulations  must 
be  used — for  there  Is  ao  other  way  In  which 
the  enforcing  sgendss  can  serve  the  puri>ose 
of  the  Mil.  •  •  • 

"We  feel  H  neeeeeary  to  enter  this  point 
because  ws  have  noted  flaasboyant  aad  in- 
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when  goods  are  of- 


_  the  oonaumer.' 

I  tbia  type  find  th^ 

'  ts  and  are  them- 

not  only  damage 

our  commercial 

land  for  Oovern- 

.>rove.  In  our  opln- 

the  oonaumer  and 


sccurats  statements  tha ; . ., 

fered  In  varying  quant  ^,  tbe  unit  prloe 
'half  the  time'  Is  the  sau  4  regardleaaof  paok- 
age  Blaes. 

"One  vrttness  has  ohsMed  that  produeets 
faced  with  higher  ooata  lUdnoe  the  quanttty 
rather  than  the  prioes  0  fj  their  produota  Tor 
the  sole  purpose  of  tnlal 
"Extreme  statements 
way  into  published  re;. 
lelvee  a  deception.     Th^; 
consumer  oonfldenoee  ir 
Institutions,  but  Induoe  . 
ment  controls  which  wll 
Ion,  far  more  damaging  1 
to  tbe  economy  than  anVj  abuaes  which  may 
now  exist.  { I 

"From  a  legal  point  ofj  View,  the  bUl  offers 
the  consumer  no  broad  4r  protection  from 
false  and  mlaleadlng  mi  qter  than  that  now 
suppUed  by  both  the  IfMmJ  Trade  Com 
mission  and  ths  Food  and  Drug  Admlnlatra- 
tlon,  and  Is  thsref ore  a  n  p»rtrees  proliferation 
of  Federal  lawa.  I 

"It  does,  however,  ohan  fle  the  whtHe  nature 
of  our  antttruat  Uws.  Ws  find  It  Is  not  a 
law  to  prevent  'deception.'  not  at  all,  but  to 
prevent  alleged  'oonfualtm'  of  shoppers  In 
choosing  from  a  variety  lof  oonaumer  gooda. 
"From  an  economic  patpt  of  view,  we  be- 
lieve that  tbe  proposed  I  reguUtions  in  the 
long  run  will  leesra  eompkltlon,  Increaae  the 
coet  of  dlstrlbutton  and  ^uhlblt  technologi- 
cal Innovation  and  national  growth. 

"From  the  standpoint  UfelBclent  produc- 
tion and  Doarketlng,  the{  pnanufacturer  and 
marketer  wUl  find  comptianoe  with  the  bUl 
not  only  prohibitive  In  Itoat,  but  in  some 
cases,  technicaUy  lmprac^aable  to  apply. 

"For  the  constimer,  whoihaa  an  Interest  In 
aU  theee  vlewi>olnts.  ena^^iment  of  the  pro- 
posals  can  be  expected  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber, variety,  and  quaUty  of  the  gooda  he 
buys.  It  WUl  tend  to  Increase  prices  both 
immediately  and  in  the  li  >hg  run. 

"Laws  like  these,  in  fa:i7not  only  would 
fall  to  help  the  consumer  diake  a  wise  choice 
of  goods,  but  would  act  to  regiment  con- 
sumer choice.  *  •  •  ^ 
"While  the  power  of  thf  stotutes  of  both 
the  FTC  and  the  FDA  aSe  clear  as  to  false, 
misleading,  and  deceptive  bractloea,  we  offer 
in  further  substantiaUai  lj  the  oondae  and 
forthright  teatlmony  of  tlie  chief  offloera  of 
those  regulatory  agenciee.  M 
"On  March  28.  iMa,  Chabnum  Paul  Rand 
Dixon  of  the  FTC  dted  sjifdUo  Instanoss  of 
nis  agency's  experience  Ox  protecting  tbe 
consuming  public  from  fd«  umI  deoiptive 
Pff»»«lng  practlcea,  and  t  jute  thU  unequiv- 
ocal  statement:                     I 

SJP^  can  be  no  dovlit  that  the  Com- 
mlsslMX's  general  power  iilider  exlstlna  Uw 
would  auttorlae  it  to  Issvlsuch  (oaaa;  and 
desist)  orders  vrtien  false  onmlsleadlng  pack- 
^ing  or  labeling  result  1|  oonalmerdeoep- 
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tlon.' 

hJ^^  «jcenuy,  tbe  ConUlssion  Chairman 
has  said  he  neverthelees^ioomes  the  oas- 
•age  of  this  bin  beoauae  aC>reeent  'the  Com- 
mission ^nust.  baaed  uponlteUable.  probaUve 
Mid  substantial  evlden^lErtSai  u^n^- 
tlce  U  likely  to  deceive  th^bulSc.'         ^ 

J,^"J^  ^-  ^  •"**'  evidence  la  re- 
quired.    We  submit  that,  to  the  contrary. 
Oovernment  agencies  sho-^'^       ■  • 
•red  to  hold  a  business  pi 
out  being  required  to  provi 

"As  all  know,  the  Fedei 
slon   Act   broadly   and" 
Commission  to  prevent    „^^  ««««»  „ 
compeutlon  in  coounerce,  and  unfaU-  or  de- 
cepuve  acu  or  pracUces  in  commerce 

"Onder  this  act,  the  PT{ 
moved  to  prohibit  an 
of    commercial    practt'  __ 
warranUee    to   televlalon 
theee  caaaa.  some  practicee 
court  review  and  of  theee  1 
hut  under  thU  bill,  they  w 
no  review  by  the  courta 


not  be  empow- 
!tlce  wrong  with- 
so. 

Trade  Commls- 

Hy  empowers  the 

ratr  methods  of 


has  successfully 
limitless  range 
fraudulent 
lerdala.     In 
subjected  to 
were  curbed, 
have  received 


"On  AprU  8, 1888,  CommlasloBw  George  P. 
I<amok,  of  tha  Pood  aad  Drug  Admlalatra- 
tlon.  tostUled:  The  PMaral  POod.  Drug,  aad 
CoauMtlo  Act,  aoaotad  on  June  38.  1888.  U 
fundamentally  a  ««»'««"fvir  maaania.  In  ad- 
dittoa  to  requMng  that  foods  be  etaan.  aound, 
and  wholeeome,  it  baa  i»rovlalaoa  daalgaad  to 
Inform  the  oonaumer  about  the  food  In  tbe 
package  and  thua  permit  her  to  make  Intel- 
ligent aelectiona  at  the  marke^>laoe.' 

"Oommlsslonsr  Larrlek  further  q>eUed  out 
the  more  spedflc  requiremente  of  the  WMd 
and  Drug  Act  aa  to  Identity.  quaUty,  and  flU 
of  containers:  aa  to  locaUon  of  printing  and 
graphic  matter;  as  to  deceptive  packaging; 
aa  to  leglblUty  of  the  dlacloaurea,  and  other 
requiremente.  We  obeerve  that  while  Oom- 
mlssloner  Larrlok  baa  alao  andoraed  thte  bill, 
he  rests  his  teatlmony  llkewlae  upon  tbe  dun- 
oulty  of  prooeedlng  In  the  oonrta  on  a  eaae- 
by-case  basis. 

"Again  we  state  our  belief  that  the  Con- 
gress shoukl  pause  before  delegating  to  ad- 
ministrative agencies  not  only  more  of  Its 
own  powers,  but  tha  power  to  abrogate  tbe 
rights  of  oittaens  to  a  fair  trial  baaed  upon 
the  law  and  the  truth. 

"The  dllBoulty  of  oaae-by-eaae  aafcreement 
is  not  a  Justlfloatlon  for  thla  new  law.  The 
fact  that  the  Oovammaat  haa  loat  several 
cases  distorts  the  true  picture— since  the 
record  is  clear  and  Indloatee  that  thousands 
of  PDA  complalnta  are  settled  by  oonaent  or 
without  litigation  at  all.  •  •  • 

"In  sum,  Witt  the  adoption  of  tht^  b^ 
we  can  look  forward  to  an  era  of  confusion 
within  both  Oovernment  and  buslneee  The 
PDA  not  only  will  be  sharing  antltruat  re- 
sponalblUUes  with  the  FTC.  but  it  wlU  be 
adminiatering  a  ooaipletely  new  antitrust 
concept  baaed  upon  terminology  which  Is 
also  not  only  new.  but  Ind^nable  •  •  • 
"This  language  would  set  up  aa  a  CUyton 
Act  test,  the  phraae  'reasonabto  opportunity 
to  make  rational  comparisons'  to  supplant 
that  of  a  'substantial  'T-ttnInc  of  oompetl- 
"*!^'*  *  't«»<»*ncy  to  create  a  monopoly.' 
We  beUeve  it  would  be  many  yeara  before 
the  courts  arrive  at  underatandabte  Inter- 
pretationa  of  such  new  terminology. 

"PlnaUy,  in  certain  other  rulee  the  baalo 
standard  of  'decepUon'  U  introduced,  as  in 
the  case  of  (c)(8)  relating  to  a  pictorial 
matter,  and  also  (e)  (3)  controlling  slass  and 
ahapes  of  containers  themselves.  We  be- 
lieve it  significant  that  the  most  ardent  pro- 
ponents of  this  type  of  legislation,  under 
questioning  sought  to  Justify  their  views  by 
faUing  back  upon  the  key  concept  of  'de- 
ception*. 

"It  la  dlfflcult  to  understand  why  the  teat 
of  'deoeptton'  waa  Introduced  into  some,  but 
not  all,  of  the  sections  of  tbe  blU. 

'We  believe  the  Ooagresa  alao  should  con- 
sider the  testimony  of  another  major  wit- 
ness, Mr.  J.  Lyle  Uttlefleld,  chief  of  the  Fteds 
and  Standarda  Division  of  the  Michigan  De- 
P«tn»ant  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Uttlefleld. 
with  great  experience  In  oonaumer  protection, 
reaponded  to  questions  concerning  Inade- 
quate labeling  of  tbe  contents  of  packaglag. 
which  U  at  the  heart  of  thla  bill,  as  toUowir 
"  Wen.  we  have  to  rely  on  this  term  "oonl 
splcuously  labtied"  and  thlalMoomes  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion  aa  to  what  la  conspicuous 
And  maybe  you  can  aee  It  a  foot  away  and' 
maybe  I  can  aee  It  8  feet  away,  and  thte  be- 
comee  one  of  theee  decisions  that  flnaUy  haa 
to  be  resolved  In  some  court.  And  we  have 
had  one  of  theee  eaaea  where  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses said.  'Wen.  I  cannot  aee  thU,"  and 
the  Judge  said,  "1  cannot  either."  And  in 
thla  case  he  said  It  waa  not  conspicuous.  But 
Z  think  each  case  haa  to  stand  on  its  own 
merits.' 

"Our  statement  has  added  the  emphasis  to 
this  final  conclusion  of  Mr.  Uttlefleld  be- 
cause we  agree  alao  that  In  matters  where 
the  issue  Is  decepUon,  each  caae  must  stand 
on  Its  own  merits,  aa  now  required  In  exist- 
ing law.  •  •  • 


"Bven  ao,  we  ioA  the  taaue  of  prloe  eomp*. 
tltlao  venua  nonprlee  eompetltlon  a  falaa 
aoonooUo  lasue.  The  eilties  of  'oonfwlon* 
aasume  that  80  eompettng  vailettea.  slaaa, 
and  ah^Ma  «tf  a  standard  houaahold  pitMluot 
are  all  maauf  aotured  and  dlaplayed  on  a 
BupennaAet  ahelf  to  appeal  to  tbe  Individual 
ouatomar. 

"The  fact  la,  our  product  aad  our  package 
dlveiaUleatlon  are  not  rtsslgiwd  to  appeal  to 
<»^a  typical'  oonaumer.  Tha  purpoaa.  as  aay 
marketer  knowa,  to  to  appeal  to  80  highly 
Indlvlduallstlo  eonsumars,  eaoh  with  dif- 
fering ideaa  of  the  valuea  ha  waata.  •  •  • 

"Contrary  to  teetlmony  regarding  any  ex- 
eepttooa  befora  tbto  oommlttee,  pioduoais  of 
volrnne  padcagaa  are  almply  oSartag  BMia 
goods  at  amaller  unit  pdoee  to  vpeol  to 
thoae  ^>o  eeek  mavlmum  aavlhii.  Wo  do 
not  understand  how  thla  oan  be  oonaldatad 
la  any  light  other  than  pure,  hard,  price 
competition,  •  •  • 

"If  ooata  of  production  aad  dtotrlbutloa 
ware  aaoaealve  or  growing  baoauao  of  waste- 
ful packaging,  unwlae  nee  of  reeourose  000a- 
alODed  by  Itratioaal  buying,  or  monopoly 
'oroaa.  it  to  not  evldanoed  In  the  prloe-waga 
rattoa  of  our  national  statlstloa.  The  faot  to 
that— with  inersassd  quantity.  quaUty.  aaf^ 
ty.  oonvanlsaioa,  eathatlea.  aad  othsr  valu^ 
we  receive— we  aa  a  nation  are  speadlag  lata 
of  our  total  wagaa  on  food  than  any  people 
in  btotory,  and  It  to  deoUnlag.  •  *  • 

"Controto  lasvltably  brlag  mors  oontrola. 
During  Worid  War  n.  It  waa  deemed  deatr- 
able  to  Impoee  prloe  oontroL  But  price  eon- 
trol  could  not  work  without  "^'tri-TWlIng 
control  of  wagaa.  a  major  Ingiedlant  of  prloa. 
And  wage  oontral  oould  aot  woik  without 
production  control  and  manpower  control. 
In  tbe  end,  we  had  forbidden  the  ftae  movw> 
ment  of  oiir  cittaena. 

"Today,  in  a  peacetime  market,  the  Con- 
greas  to  being  aaked  to  place  the  force  of  the 
Psderal  Oovernment  behind  a  drive  to  pro- 
mote net  quantity  over  any  other  value  of 
the  package.  It  to  Idle  to  debate  whether 
thto  sustained  ""ph'tlit  wUl  not  '"flutnfle 
the  character  and  oompoaltion  of  tbe  con- 
tents themselvaa.  •  •  • 

"Thua.  aa  In  our  wartime  axpcrleaee  with 
prloe  oontrola.  we  wlU  have  a  pattern  for  ooa- 
tnd  of  the  American  market. 

"Tou  oannot  oontrol  the  Ubel  without  coa> 
trolling  tbe  paekage. 

"Tou  oannot  oontrol  the  package  without 
oontrollli^  the  quantity. 

"Tou  cannot  oontrol  the  quantity  without 

oontroUlng  the  composition  of  the  oontenta. 

"Tou  amnot  oontrol  the  oohtente  without 

oontroUlng  the  aUooatlon  of  the  raoouross  of 

our  society,  and  limiting  consumer  choice. 

"Inatty,  we  aak  you  to  remember  that  tha 
reatrlotive  rules  wUl  be  Imposed  upon  anudl 
manufacturera  aa  well  as  large.  Largs  con- 
cerns have  no  monopoly  on  Ingenuity,  par- 
ticularly in  the  merehandlalng  field.  In  fast, 
our  experience  to  that  tha  smaU  producer  or 
marketer  relies  more  heavily  upon  Innova- 
tion than  the  large  oompany  for  matnf  ithw.^ 
hto  market  or  entering  a  new  one. 

"In  thto  situation  we  can  think  of  nothing 
the  Oovernment  could  do  which  would  lead 
more  surely  to  the  supremacy  of  leading 
manufacturers  In  national  marketa,  and  the 
dtoappearance  of  their  smaller  competi- 
tors. •  •  • 

'We  find  thto  bUl  to  not  a  truth-ln-pack- 
aglng  bin.  It  to  a  compulsory  staadardlaa- 
Uon  bin.  It  has  been  admitted  that  the  bill 
to  not  directed  at  untruthful  »»»«»if««g 
Standardiaed  packagee  mean  atandaidlasd 
products  and  standvdlaed  quaUty.  ard  we 
beltove  no  houaewlfe  wante  that.  Begl- 
mentation  of  the  i»oduct  to  regUnentation 
of  the  housewife.  •  •  • 

"As  ws  have  seen,  the  Federal  Ttade  Gam- 
mleslon  and  the  Pood  lAid  Drug  Adralntotra- 
tlon.  In  addition  to  prognuas  for  votuatary 
onp[\pllanoa,  are  fully  ampowored  to  outlaw 
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S,  AptllM. 


V.  Maw  To 

at 

aa  followa: 

I  woKdd  nka  to  aiaka 
ia  that  tha  buyar  of  aoap  and  detarvatt  ptod- 
aeta  k  akaady  fully  paotaoUd  troai  any  t\g- 
attaant  aeoaoote  loaa  fMia  dsospttva  pack- 
aflQC  **  latwllin 

nxaw.  tha  riaana  for  titia  ti  that  la  avary 
aoap  and  datargant  paekaca  there  ia  one  an- 
fMUag  ballt-la  p»o<iao<lun  acatnat  the  eoo- 
Boaalo  elMat.  niat  la,  no  iiiodw:ei  can  boOd 
baatneaa  on  a  oae-ttBM  or  fliat- 


TJaUka  tha  anaka-on  maa  «ho  eomaa  Into 
town  and  fata  oat.  tha  aoap  auaafaetuxar 
taa  to  ha  haek  oa  the  Aalf  talking  to  hto  cua- 
toBMr  agaia  and  again.  Bepaat  Hoaliiai,  tha 
aet  of  oeBBlag  hack  for  aKxa,  la  the  key  on 
whMi  paodaeu  and  their  packagea  araat  ]iia- 
tlfy  thanaalna.  A  howaewlfe  atay  ha  apand- 
lag  $M0  a  year  on  aoah  prodweta,  hot  doaa 
ae  ta  hMwamaala  of  M  oanta  or  ao  par  anlt. 
A  prodaet  or  iiartaga  whleh  faik  to  driver 
gooda  Talua,  howeTcr,  ooaapleuoaaiy  labeled 
M  to  walght.  la  headed  for  tallan.  nothing 
»  girtaad  hy  aarkottag  a  prodoot  whleh 
Btaoa  at  tha  alore.  hut  taaetton  at  tha 
When  tha  houaawtta  aaya  'aavar 
I.'  tha  paodaoar  haa  bean  diaotpdned  by 
a  forea  more  potent  thaa  the  TTC. 

"Whaa  n  aoaaea  to  a  traiy  raMoaal  coai- 
parlaon  between  oonvMtlng  taqdaela  la  tha 
aaa#  AaM.  Iba  hnuaawlfa  maat  be  atanrttng  at 
Uka  aiak  cr  waaher.  aot  la  tha  atoia.  A  eom- 
parlaon  between  walght  or  aolanM  of  bread 
A  AatK^nt  aad  brand  X  rtatarganl  la  aican- 
Ingleee.  Tha  cleaning  aatMaetlon  per  doUar 
la  a  highly  iBdlrtdttal  thing,  depending  act 
only  on  product  coofipoaltton  but  on  indl- 
vtdual  haMta  of  um. 

"X  aalgtu  polBt  out  hare  that  our  producU 
an  ganarally  Jointly  uaed  with  other  thlnga. 
Por  aaaotple.  you  uaa  a  dataxgant  product 
In  a  partkndar  type  of  aaahar,  with  a  par- 
tleuUr  water  tamparaturo;  particular  type  of 
aoUaroloihea.*  •  • 

'Vow.  Biy  aaoond  point  for  particular 
anxpharta  la  thia:  •  •  *  tha  deanllneaa  value 
par  dollar  balng  daUverad  to  the  bouMwlfe 
tod^  la  greater  than  ever  *  •  *. 

"nUrd  point  haa  to  do  with  'centa-olT 
labeling  and  at  tliat  point  ha  quotaa  Dr. 
Zraton  R.  Bamaa.  Xconomlat  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  BuBlneaa  of  Columbia  Unlver- 
Mty  that  'oenta-otr  promotlona  are 
valid  •  •  •. 

-itj  fourth  point,  and  I  think  one  that 
■hould  be  of  great  concern  to  thla  committee 
tothla: 

"Uany  featuree  of  thla  bill  wlU  be  par- 
ttoulaity  daonaglng  to  tba  amaUer  or  newer 
paoduoer  who  muat  depend  on  Innovatlan 
ta  hla  product  or  packa)p»  to  get  hla  bualneea 
golog — aa  compared  to  the  maaa  production 
aeonomiea  of  a  huge,  wen-eatabllshed  com- 
paUtor. 

"Bere.  X  would  Uka  to  quote  briefly  from 
ana  of  our  membara  who  waa  a  amaU  com- 
pany untU  Juat  a  few  yeara  ago.  and  haa  now 
■ahataatlaBy  eidatgpd  Ida  houaehold  aoap 


"daallawtng  "prlca-ofl"  labela  or  other 
piloa    promotlona,    atandardlatng   packagea 


what 
of   a   produflt,   and 
^aaatttattaa 
am  areal  < 
ha  ooiapetttl 
already  atrnggllnc  to 
kloothaid. 
*"Tha  aew  ftva  aad  tha  pMlI  Anna  moat. 
If  th«f  an  to  anrvtaa,  lahovata, 
im>TeniaBtB  la  paekaga  and/t 
they 

Ihla  pfopoaed  tegtHartna  would 
■aiaaailBla  aoch  aOorta  aa  It  would  nqiiln 
aad  tha  aaaall  produeer  to  atand- 
aad  thla.  In  aaoat  InaTancaa.  la  the 
oppoalte  at  Innovation  aad  giving  tha 
new.  different,  and  aa- 
tha  tnaaattra  tor  aaw  aad 
would  ba  dnwOcaUy  reduced.' 
'Thla  la  a  ataliiinaiit  floa  a  rwaipany  that 
over  the  paat  7  or  8  yeara  haa  gone  aacaetly 
through  thla  ataga  of  deaalopmant. 

ntota.  too.  that  Dr.  Bsaaa.  wte  waa  pra- 
vlonaly  raCemd  to,  cttea  centa-off  promotloM 
aa  gtvtag  a  amallar  oompeUtor  'a  a^ttag 
chaaoa  a^alnat  hla  larger  aad  wdl  aatah- 
llahed  rlvaU.' 
'^afy  fifth  aad  oonctodlng  point  la  almply 

"tt  wDold  iw>oar  that  8.  SOT  la  not  moti- 
vated hy  any  aubatantlal  avldenee  t^  ooa- 
daprtvaUon  raaultlng  from 
eo  tar  aa  nleanltnnae  produeta  an 
concerned.  Rather.  It  ta  aiotlvatad  by  a  the- 
oratleal  aoonomto  phnoaophy  that  promo- 
tlonal  oompatltloD— invoMag  dtSveQtlated 
produeta,  aad  a  deBherata  dHtereatlatibn  of 
prodneta.  aad  paokagea— la  aomehow  Impure' 
oooyiaUttan    aad    dlaadvantagaoue    to    the 


we  nHHtoome  to  ^pe  wtth  tiM  faul- 
ty ecMiOBle  ooaeept  behind  thla  Mil.  Back 
la  tha  IMSm  a  Harvard  economlee  prof  eaaor 
thaorlaed  that  otaadard.  or  vIrtnaUy  Identl- 
oal  produeta.  eompettagon  a  dlreet  pirloe-per- 
pooBd  baala,  wooM  acaMhow  tw  beat  t<>t  the 
cuataeMra*  tntereat.  Thla.  ta  eontraat  to  the 
kind  of  eontpetltlon  that  op«ratee  through 
product  differ eiujea.  produeta  tanprovementa, 
and  tba  ptomotlon  of  then  excliMtre  bene- 
Sta  to  the  uaen." 


or  SrATaamrr  of  Tboicab  F.  Bakib, 
BzacrrnvB  Yics  Pkbbuiknt  aitd  OamaAi, 
fAiTACBa,  AxBDCUf  BoTTLxaa  or  Cakbon- 
arsB  Bavaaaoaa.  Washincton',  D.C. 
Mr.  Baker,  beginning  at  page  404.  Part  2. 
April  ai.  1063.  Btatea  aa  foUova: 

"The  BOft  drink  Industry  conslata  of  ap- 
proximately 4.800  indapeadent  buelnenmen 
who  aumufactun  aad  ^tr^ag1t  a  food  prod- 
uct. Theee  antarprlaia  are  looal  la  aatun 
and  maU  In  alae.  Ihay  an  to  ba  found  In 
aome  1<800  mmmnnttUa  acron  thla  eoimtry. 
and.  aa  determined  by  the  IfiSe  Cmwiw  of 
Manufaetunra,  7&  percent  of  than  planta 
employ  ao  or  fewer  employeea.  rin«r>i>^T>^ 
they  annually  add  more  thaa  tl^  bUUon 
In  wholeaale  value  to  the  U^.  economy.  At 
retail,  the  value  of  their  y^ly  volume  la  la 
ezcen  of  $a  blUlon.  •  •  • 

*****  the  flrat  aad  mo^  atgnlfleaat  fact 
which  muct  be  conaldared  la  that  tha  In- 
dustry, our  Industry,  employs  a  rauaable  con- 
tainer; that  la.  a  oontalner  flUed  by  tha  bot- 
tler and  distributed  through  tba  retailer  to 
tha  oonsumer,  and  then  returned  thf«i^£>j 
the  retailer  to  the  manufacturer  for  refllllag 
aad  rcuae.  The  alagle  trip,  dlspoaable  oon- 
talner was  iinknown  to  soft  drinks  for  both 
technical  and  coot  co&sldaratloos,  generally 
apnklng  until  1BS4.  •  *.  •  85  percent  of  thla 
Induatry'a  volume  today  still  remains  In  a 
returnable,  reusable  oontalner.  There  are 
many  reasozis  for  adherence  to  a  uniform 
type  of  package  In  oiu:  Industry.  *mr>ng 
which  are  product  recognition,  inveeted 
capital  In  manufacturing  and  material 
handling  equipment,  established  distribu- 
tion methods,  and  requirements  of  contain- 
ing protecting,  and  displaying  the  product; 


Maaon   can   be 
«t   tiM   finlahed 


but   perhapa 
found   la   (ha 
produot.  *  *  ' 

"*  *  *.,At  the  preaent  time,  the  acft- 
drlak  tudaaUjf  ha*  an  aatUaated  stock  of 
than  as  MUUoai^vMa  rauaa&te  bottles 
la  lavantory.  nprenntlng  an  in- 
to aaoen  of  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
aion  doUan.  •  •  • 

"Section  SA{e)  (1)  of  tha  propoaed  legiala- 
»w  written,  would  aaopower  a 
OovatnBMnt  agency  with  tha  authority  to 
wipe  out  a  eonaldarahle  aagnkcnt  of  that  In- 
netmant,  wa  halleva.  with  a  regulation 
•atabUahlng  quantttln  not  nrriaaaiUj  x«p. 
nnnttng  thon  ««»taln«r  alan  la  Aoat. 

"This  Industry  don  not  claim  to  kaow  the 
Meal  qoaattty  ta  a  ona-dnak  r^^^g-.  a  anil- 
ttpte  dilnk  paekaga,  or  a  party  alaa  eontalnar. 
In  faet,  quite  tha  eoatrary  la  apparent  In 
that  each  maaaCaeturar  haianm  ha  ten  a 
better  aaawer  thaa  don  hla  eompatttor.  But 
after  gBBcrattaaa  of  vparlaaoa.  huadrada  ef 
thouaanda  of  dollara  Invntad  In  '•"•"^-nvr 
atudln  aad  rnaarrh.  and  with  ona-half  l^- 
Uon  dallan  In  capital  aqiilpmaat  ildlag  on 
our  Jiidgwiant.  we  do  baUave  wa  know  man 
about  the  ccUeettn  «■"— '^"t'  pr^eience  ta 
aoft  drlak  alan  thaa  any  other  aoona  tn  be- 
lag.  A  aatlafyiag  amount  to  ba  oaaaamed 
from  a  nndlag  auwdiina  by  a  truck  driver  h 
not  tha  aama  aia  tha  amount  daalrad  by  a 
houeawtfa  duilag  afternoon  earda.  •  •  • 

"Subaaetton  (e>  (S)  la  alarming  ta  that  H 
would  aaam  to  eaaUa  a  Oovemment  agency 
to  raatilet  package  ana.  ahi^a.  aad  dlmea- 
alonal  piopuiUun  If  uaapeellled  eondlttaiM  of 
daoaptton  are  pneent.  Wa  do  not  quarrd 
■1th  tha  leglalatm  latent  of  thU  aeetton.  but 
wk  an  aattonaly  eonoemed  wtth  the  unbridled 
autbortty  It  would  oreato.  Whether  a  paek- 
aga may  convvy  eome  element  of  deception, 
oonaldMtng  the  requtramenta  of  oontalntog 
tha  product,  technical  raqutraaaenta  ot  fill- 
ing and  hanitllng.  and  dnplto  tbm  deelraMe 
aad  neceaaary  propartln  of  dlatlnctlon,  ap- 
peal, aad  attnottveneae,  la  dearly  dlfflcult  to 
4letenntBa.  •  •  • 

"Although  we  do  not  believe  ttnt  aectloB 
SA(e)  (8)  would  work  eeHoua  Injury  at  ttaU 
tlan  to  the  aoft  drink  Industry,  we  ezpreas 
ooneern  over  tte  provlalona  aa  it  would  at- 
tgpapt  to  eatabHah  a  Oovernment  eenaor.  We 
profen  not  to  know  the  diflerenee  among 
'giant  size,'  'king  siae.'  large  alae,'  aad  "super 
atae.'  We  do  not  beUeva  the  Federal  Govern- 
raeart  to  aay  aion  qmtllfled  to  dealgnate  how 
large  large'  U.  or  ehouM  be,  or  ranat  be,  than 
It  ta  to  eategotteany  define  a  'stately'  home, 
a  luxury*  autoaMMIe,  a  'faat'  horn,  or  a 
'beautiful'  view.  •  •  • 

"Section  8A(c) ,  requiring  mandatary  regu- 
latlona,  to  nndealrable  almoet  In  Its  entirety. 
Subparagraph  1  of  that  section  ignores  com- 
pletely the  queetlon  of  how  hundreds  of  mll- 
ttona  of  reunble  packagn  In  the  Induatry  are 
to  be  recalled  and  relabeled.  •  •  • 

"We  oonfen  not  to  know  wldch  to  the 
front  panel  on  many  of  thto  Industry's  prod- 
ueta which  are  displayed  under  varied  dr- 
etnnatancn.  If  a  twttle  to  offered  to  the 
conaumer  In  an  open-top  cooler,  the  crown 
or  bottle  cap  to  generally  the  only  surface 
exposed  to  the  puiehaaor.  •  •  • 

"Subparagraph  a  contains  the  same  basic 
doctrine  of  punishing  the  many  for  the  con- 
venience of  catching  the  few.  •  •  • 

"Mr.  COHKM.  *  *  •  In  Other  words,  Its 
flexibility,  the  necessity  of  the  administra- 
tor, first  of  all,  to  show  necessity;  second,  the 
compulsory  consultation,  so  that  your  tech- 
nical problems  are  taken  Into  consideration; 
third,  the  use  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  provisions  under  the  bin  and  as 
Senator  Hakt  has  Indicated,  the  posalblUty 
of  formal  hearing  procedum  at  least  Inaofar 
aa  a  few  of  these  provisions  are  oonoemedT 
Don't  you  think  thU  flezlbfllty.  than  aafe- 
guarda  would  pretty  much  take  can  of  tba 
expressions  of  concern  that  you  azpren  to 
this  subcommittee? 
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I  do  aot  r  sally  beUen  ao,  Mr. 


in  our  Induatry'a 


Ltoui 

r  thto 


.tlon   doaa.   In 
thto  land,  then  It 


"Mr. 
CkAen. 

"I  ballem.  Orat,  you  ha  i^  got  to  ahow  a  aaad 
for  tha  laglalatlon.  and  I  Oo  aot  ballon  that 
has  been  deraonatntat 
opinlan. 

"Certainly,   If   aueh 
fact,  become  the  law  of! 
must  necesaaniy  take  iqto  oonalderatlon  the 
vailoua  rehaf,  special  caan  that  exist. 

"I  think  It  waa  Mr.  Oblten  with  Food  aad 
Drug,  who,  during  thenjlnrtnga  when  com- 
menting on  tha  nwciiaal^y  for  a  >'f '^ng  un- 
der theae  varloiis  areas,  indicated  that  they 
would  not.  In  their  opinion.  In  every  case, 
find  It  naoaaaaty  to  hold  a  hearing  or  review 
when  developing  a  stancUrd  for  a  product  or 
package.  We  t>elleve  a|fegxdator  views  hto 
Job  under  any  reg\aatld^  u  a  requirement 
to  regulate  and  In  manjt  faaan  despite  quali- 
fying ramarka,  orttarla,  pt  exempttona,  his 
action  would  appear  to  Igo  beyond  the  In- 
tent of  tha  legtolaUn  inulrement. 

"Mr.  Ooaaa.  If  tha  foinuU  bearing  pron- 
dures  were  to  be  wrlttm  Into  the  tatll,  at 
least  Insofar  as  (e)  (1)  and  (e)  (3)  wen  con- 
cerned, would  thto  help  to  assuage  the  con- 
cern you  have  over  thto  I  iBlT 

"Mr.  Bakxb.  I  balleve  Ifie  conaumer  to  en- 
titled to  know  that  he  ta  not  gdag  to  be 
taken  advantage  of  or  <deoelved.  I  do  not 
beUeve  again.  In  aU  alnoarlty.  that  the  need 
for  tha  leglalatlon  has  been  established,  and 
Just  by  picking  at  various  areas  here  and  say- 
ing If  we  do  that  would  liimake  It  acceptable. 
I  do  not  bellen  the  bill  ktself  to  aoe^table. 
So  any  language  that  yin  put  In  then  I  do 
not  believe  makes  It  nny  mon  aonpta- 
ble.  •  *  *  ' 

"Senator  HauaKA.  Of  |^um.  however  you 
dress  It  up,  Mr.  Baker,  [the  provlalana  hen 
with  reference  to  consuitatton  before  regu- 
totlons  are  put  Into  the  tow,  regardlen  of 
how  you  dren  It  up,  It  M  atlll  tha  Food  and 
Drug  ArtBrtTHstratlon  lemlattag,  la  It  not? 

"Mr.  BAxaa.  That  to  afifolutely  right. 

"Saoator  HaancA.  And 
for  some  people  to  undi 
latlve  piocen  In  such  a 
InvotvUig  80  many  tbl: 

a  Bumu,  the  membetsl  bf  which,  and  the 
admlnlsUatora  ef  wldebJ  kra  not  raaponatble 
to  the  people  ef  tba  Dnlted  Statn.  "ntey 
never  liave  ttielr  namn  on  Itallota,  do  they? 

"It  to  a  chaatanlng  piJi^^xMltlon  to  have  a 
name  on  the  ballot  ^>bw  and  then.  It 
amounts  to  saying  to  the  electors,  don  It 
not.  "Boya  and  girts,  how  am  I  dobigf' 
Somettmn  they  ny,  Vo,  lire  don't  think  you 
an  dolag  aay  good.'  and]  We  do  not  ban  thto 
factor  hen. 

"ntha  laagauge  in  the  bUl  to  that  persons 
who  would  ba  affected  ihinild  have  naaon- 
able  opportunity  for  ooi  ikdt^ton.'  It  does 
not  aay  hearing,  don  ttf 
f ereat  from  oonaultatloa 
In  your  opinion? 

"Mr.  BAxaa.  Thto  to 
do  not  know  what 

"Senator  HanaKA.  If 
from  the  A<iii»im^t.nnijf" 
and  he  says,  "We  an 

bottle  atoes  to  S  ouaon  Idr  8  ounon  aad  Id 
onnoea,  plaan  gin  aie  y>^  vlewa,  or  wait  fi 
oaya  for  an  anawar.'  havej 
In  that  amt 

-Mr.  Bakb.  No.  , 

"Sraator  Haoaaa.  Cwti  ilnly  not  to  aa  eff  w- 
tlve  degm.  ban  youT 

"Mr.  BAxxa.  We  have  not  been  consulted  at 
•11  If  the  letter  to  the  first  evidence  that  they 
are  even  t.>»inv>«g  gi  umM. 

"Saaator  BkuaKA.  Thelri 
newB.  ^ 

"Mr.Baxaa.  Oh.yea. 
conaultad. 


to  a  llUla  bit  hard 

;and  why  a  legto- 

ry  Important  area 

Should  be  vnted  In 


A  heartag  to  dlf- 
tt  aot,  Mr.  Bakar, 

ua.    We 

wlU  be  aet  down. 

a  totter 

Food  and  Drug. 

to  limit  aU 


rou  been  oonaulted 


]l>.wahannot 


Iau)iton 


ebaagad  to  lwarli«  bat  t  b  a 


rot 

tha 


by  tha 


you  for  your 


that  eould  be 
hooka  an  fuU  of 
n  Uw  aad.  of 
that  far  too  often 
lagatoi 


thinking  of  tha  bureau  or  the  ageaoy  or  tha 
adailalatrator  haa  haooma  pretty  wail  eryatal- 
llaed  and  It  la  ytrj  dMBBBlt  to  orartum. 

••On  pa«a  a  of  your  etataaiaat  you  get  lato 
thto  matter  of  rauaahto  oontalnen.  7ou  aay 
that  there  are  great  Inveatmente  In  capital, 
numufacturlng,  material,  vnm«niwg  equip- 
ment, dtotrlbutlon  metttods  and  ao  oa,  ^«H 
thon  would  aU  ba  put  In  potential  Jeopardy 
by  veatlag  la  a  bureau  the  Idn  that  that  can 
ny.  *wo  want  thto  kind  of  a  package  or  that 
kind  of  a  package.' 

"Could  you  elaborate  on  that  a  little  bit? 

"Mr.  Bakb.  Tm,  air. 

"Senator  BkiTSKA.  Aa  to  the  thlnga  that 
are  Involved. 

"Mr.  BAxxa.  Tha  wh(da  numufactuzlng. 
Inventorying  and  dtotrlbutlon  ayatem  la  the 
carbonated  bevaraga  Induatry  to  tied  Into  the 
container.  The  speed  of  your  fiJUng  line  to 
geared  to  the  slae  of  the  package,  the  botUe. 
the  length  of  time  It  takes  go  go  through  the 
washer,  the  number  of  washing  compart- 
mente  In  your  waaher,  to  a  gage  u  to  how 
fast  you  can  run  your  filling  equipment,  and 
how  many  peopto  or  what  type  ot  aqutpmeat 
you  are  going,  to  ban  at  tha  dlaobarga  aad 
of  the  filling  Una;  whether  you  ban  an  au- 
tomatic packer  or  whether  you  work  from  a 
scrambling  table  with  employew  or  whether 
you  unploy  materlato-handllng  trucks,  lift 
trucka,  to  take  the  palletized  product  and 
atore  It  In  the  Inventory  area  or  If  you  take 
and  load  It  directly  on  yoiv  trucka.  The 
truck  Itnlf,  the  truck  body,  to  dnlgned  for 
that  type  of  oontalner.  Whether  It  to  a 
number  of  deoka  or  whether  It  tekn  a  whole 
paUet  at  one  time.  aU  of  thto  to  gaand  to 
our  package,  and  If  you  change  the  aln. 
then  you  an  going  to  asact  our  whole  Una 
and  our  entire  manufacturing  and  dlatrlbu- 
tton  proeedum  aad  aqu^aaant. 

"Senator  Hauaxa.  Of  eoum,  you  would 
have  to  atart  In  a  factory  that  naakn  the 
bottle,  wouldn't  you?? 

"Mr.  Baxxx.  That  to  right.  Iha  factory 
that  you  buy  the  bottln  from. 

"Senator  Hxttbka.  TTiey  would  have  to 
change  their  moida,  ttielr  amdilnn.  and  a 
boat  of  the  thlags  whtoh  an  vary  wqienaln 
equlpmante  and  which  acmahody  would  ban 
to  pay  for,  I  praeune. 

"Mr.  BAxn.  We  generally  end  up  paying 
for  thon  molda  and  thon  acraens  and  t:<«««g« 
of  that  natura.  They  an  part  of  the  coat  of 
the  bottle. 

"Senator  HauaKA.  Aad,  of  oonm,  even 
*<M  din  of  toeboan  would  ba  affected, 
wouldn't  It,  nfHgeratonr 

"Mr.  Baxxx.  The  vending  ''«««»««-ita.  for  ex- 
ample have  poekate  la  them.  TIm  auto- 
matic dlspenalag  davlon  that  an  triggered 
with  your  nickel  or  dime  or  quarter,  they  an 
dealgned  for  a  certain  aln  bottle  within  a 
limit.  If  you  were  to  change  thto  or  deem 
that  it  will  only  be  that  atw  l>ottIe,  than 
conoelvahly  you  coidd  place  Into  Jeopardy 
thouaaiirta  of  dcUan  la  than  ventUng  ma- 
chlnn  Umt  an  alttlag  arouad  at  avary  type 
of  concelvablo  location. 

"Senator  Hxcsxa.  A  Uttto  bit  Uter  In  your 
statement  you  refer  to  thto  Idea  of  maybe 
then  might  be  prohibited  i>letorlal  matter 
on  your  labato  or  on  your  bottln.  You  awin 
to  auggeet  mayba  wa  win  ao  longer  ba  favol  ad 
with  the  label  portnytag  tha  land  of  aky 
blue  waters,  for  examptof  Oa  tha  Uaa  tkat 
there  to  no  land  involved  or  no  aky,  ao  blue 
water?    Do  you  aoppon  that  to  conceivable? 

"Mr.  Bakxi.  I  think  maybe  you  have  In 
mind  a  eompetlng  product,  but  pertiape  they 
might  not  be  able  to  talk  about  the  land  of 
the  aky  blua  watan. 

"Saaator  Hauaxa.  Of  eoum.  If  that  pie- 
tun  or  that  phrase  would  bring  canfualon 
Into  the  mlttds  of  the  customer,  tha  man  who 
makn  that  product  might  he  pretty  much 
on  the  defenaln.  might  he  not?  It  dependa 
oa  who  to  oonatrulag  Uie  oonfuaton.  •  •  • 

"Senator  Hkubxa.  Of  course,  la  yoiir  own 
fidM.   the  paun  tbaX  ratreiton  haa  aome 


fMnlllazity  and  ttafbe  aoawhody  mtght  ny, 
the  way  people  diink  Ooea  Oda.  then  taat 
aay  paun.  they  Juat'  take  tt  on  the  nm. 
Thertfon,  we  ahouM  aot  have  the  alogan 
Tb»  Paun  Rafreahea.*     Would  that  nuke 


"Mr.  BAxn.  Mo.  Not  at  aU. 
"Senator  BKOvtA.  All  tight. 
"Mr.  BAxn.  Nor  Twice  aa  Muoli  for  a 

Nickel',  too.  that  thto  Induatry  originated." 

Baixr  or  Statxxxnt  or  &.  Allaw  BKXicAar, 

ViCK    CHAIXlCAIf,    ALL-IWUUBiaT    PACKAOINO 

Aoviaoar  CoicacrrrKX.  Dow  CHnncAx,  Co., 

MOLAXSt] 


Mr.  Hickman  at  pagn  1S8  aad  1ST,  Fart  1, 
March  la,  108S,  oltn  apnifie  eoncliHlona 
and  notn  fin  ruin  by  Modem  Packaging 
magaalne.  and  makn  the  following  com- 
mente: 

"The  All  Induatry  Paekagiag  Advisory 
Oonunlttn  don  feel  that  the  bOl  u  drafted 
oouia  bind  baduatry  too  tightly  to  fit  the 
ngnlatlona.  and  :t  ooald  Ion  tha  llezlblUty 
needed  la  order  to  heat  earve  tte  ootauaiar. 
We  uadentaad  that  thto  leglalatlon  may 
make  poaalble  regulatiana  whloh  would 
ntahUah  atandarda  of  weighta.  of  quantity, 
and  of  slae  of  partraga,  Ttito  to  a  major 
concern." 

On  page  1S9  he  refen  to  the  study  aiade  by 
Good  Hounkeeplng  Magaaliie  lij  Homurd 
Trumbull  of  National  WamUj  O^nlan. 

When  standanllaatlan  of  alan  to  aoononl- 
eaUy  Juatlfled.  It  wUl  coin  about  without 
legal  dictation.  Whan  It  lent  w  Juatlfled  It 
can  only  reatilt  In  aerlous  dlaruptton  of  the 
marketing  proeeaa.  Rigid  ataadardlaatlon  of 
alae  and  wdght  to  not  la  the  pUMlc  lateraat. 

"Benun  of  dlfferenen  la  bulk  aad  ^edflo 
gravltln  of  produeta  add  far  the  aanM  pur- 
pon.  etaadardlaatlan  of  both  weight  aad  of 
paeka«a  aln  to  Impoaalbla  to  achlen  with- 
out ranlndlng  the  alafik  fill  prohibition  aad 
we  believe  thto  laat  provtolon  to  a  key  one 
which  ahould  he  enforced  within  the  prac- 
tical llmlte  created  by  produeta  aettllng  after 
flUlng." 

Re  qtnted  Mr.  lin  BlokuMve  of  Natloaal 
Blaoolt  Goaipaay.  aa  foOowa: 

"Tou  can  have  etandardlaed  Maa  «r  yea  eaa 
have  Btandanltzed  weight— 4rat  yea  «ant 
ban  both." 

He  quoted  MIn  Madeline  BoUaad.  Aa- 
aeolate  Food  Bdltor  ef  the  nhloi^fo  Ttlbuna, 
who  aald  that  houaewlvn  did  aot  complain 
about  deception,  even  though  they  did  com- 
plain about  other  thlnga.  At  page  14t  be 
quoted  Mtoa  Holland,  n  fonewa: 

"Sate  walka  down  an  aWe.  uMklng  a  ded- 
alon  from  thoaaanda  of  produeta.  aome  ef 
whleh  wen  net  then  yaatardaty.  Whea  they 
reach  her  ahdf  at  home.  If  they  do  not  meet 
up  with  her  mental  ooaoaptlon  of  the  quality 
that  they  an  Intended  to  have  within  the 
package,  an  not  properly  packaged,  or 
labeled,  thto  product  will  not  atay  on  the 
aupermarket  shelf  any  length  of  time.  la 
the  end,  deaplte  any  legtolatton,  the  koan 
wUe  to  the  fiaal  arbiter. 

"Shelf  space  to  too  eapenalva  In  today'a 
aupemarkat.  The  profit  and  tunMwar  to  too 
low  for  aay  mtotabeled  or  deoelvlag  package 
that  don  not  aeU  to  laat  very  long  on  auper- 
market ahalvea.  We  feel  that  eztotteg  lawa 
an  ample  to  take  can  of  the  situation  pro- 
Tldlng  funda  an  xuMle  avaltoble  to  the 
reqwaalUe  depaitaaanta  wtthla  the  Oonra- 
annt  to  haadto  thaea." 

The  colloquy  between  Couned  Cohen  aad 
Mr.  wfa'iTTwn  indlcatn  a  atroag  eonfUct  aa 
to  what  the  blU.  6.  asT.  will  do.  Mr.  Hick- 
man nya: 

"I  am  sun  It  to  very  poaalble  that  It  could 
be  reaaonable.  I  thh^  however,  Mr.  Cohen, 
that  one  of  the  things  that  would  be  reaaoa- 
able  to  Die  or  reeeoaaMe  to  yon.  If  you  were 
ruaalng  a  datevgant  factory  ail^t  aot  be 
to  aaoCbar  penon.  becaun  we  an 
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commlttMl  to  machinery  Ui*t  makea  a  cer- 
tain slaad  package,  and,  therefore,  U  my  In- 
veetment  had  to  be  doubled  In  order  to  meet 
what  the  Industry  aald  vaa  not  a  reason- 
able slae,  I  might  think  that  that  waa  very 
unreaaonable . " 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
amendment  be  also  printed  in  the 
RacoKs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recoko,  as  follows : 

On  page  30,  Une  8,  delete  aU  of  laid  Ilnee 
8  through  and  Including  Une  30. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
brings  u*  down  to  the  end  of  the  line. 
While  we  suffer  defeat,  we  go  down  in 
glory,  and  I  bdleve  we  have  made  a 
record  which  it  will  pay  House  Members 
to  peruse  when  they  come  to  consider  the 
bill.  I  hope  they  wiU  do  so.  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  other  comments,  but  before 
I  do  80,  perhaps  I  ought  to  first  make 
my  motion,  in  order  to  be  In  order. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  blU  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary for  further  consideration. 

The  PRE8IDIMO  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
refer  the  bill  to  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  be  heard  on  that  motion. 

Mr. -President,    Senator    Roman    L. 
Bmvska  and  I  have  participated  in  the 
padragtng  and  labeling  hearings  since 
Jmie  38,  1961,  when  the  investigative 
hearingi  <m  packaging  and  labding  were 
initiated  by  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  under  the  act- 
ing chairmanship  of  Senator  Philip  A. 
Ha8t.    We  have  lived  with  this  issue  in 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopo^  Subcom- 
mittee and  have  been  following  it  very. 
very  closely  when  the  subject  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  during  the  89th  Congress. 
It  Is  apparent  from  the  vote  yesterday 
that  extensive  debate  on  this  issue  will 
not  sway  too  many  Members  of  this  body. 
However.  If  there  ever  was  a  bin  that 
has  been  mislabeled  and  misinterpreted 
and  misunderstood,  it  is  the  pendbig  bUl. 
mianomered  as  the  "truth-in-packaglng" 
UlL    Mr.  President.  I  feel  certain  that 
thus  far.  oonsidertng  the  faihire  of  the 
Senate  last  year  to  refer  this  bill  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  its  antitrust 
UDects  and  the  failure  of  the  Senate 
yesterday  to  approve  the  Cotton  amend- 
ment which   would   have   deleted   the 
standardtaatton  and  regimentation  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  known  as  section  5  (d) . 
(e).  (f).  (g).  the  Senate's  action  is  an 
Indication  that  not  only  do  the  Members 
of  Oongress  have  to  be  educated  on  both 
the  apparent  and  hidden  dangers  of 
8.  M5  but  also  the  general  public.   I  add 
the  general  public  because  rarely  have 
X  seen  a  bUl  that  has  had  so  much  com- 
motion without  Just  cause  from  the  ad- 
ministration and  from  several  groups 
who  have  sponsored  this  Mil  but  so  little 
response  from  the  pubUe  itself  as  to  the 
need  for  such  a  Mil  that  it  has  become 
apparent  to  me  that  the  consumer  public 
should  be  educated  to  the  fact  that  this 
bill  is  going  to  cost  the  consumer  in 
higher  pttoes  for  the  padaged  products 
he  buys  at  the  marke^laoe.    We  have 


prepared  several  &3>ecial  memorandums 
on  this  subject  alone  which  will  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record  in  the  debate  of  this 
bin.  We  hope  that  the  consumer  public 
will  read  it  very  carefully  because  we  dte 
documented  statements  to  prove  the 
point  and  not  Just  cliches. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  warn 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  still 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  to  send  this 
bin  back  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  vrlll  have  to  tackle  the 
intricacies  and  complexities  resulting  in 
great  dangers  to  the  consumers  and  the 
manufacturers,  that  this  bill  will  come 
back  to  haunt  the  Members  of  Congress 
if  it  is  passed  into  law.  Let  me  give  a 
precise  example.  In  1956  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
before  it  a  bill  which  was  entitled  "Equal- 
ity of  Opportunity"  type  of  bill  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  obtained  the  suf- 
ficient number  of  signatures  to  hypus 
the  Rules  Committee  and  bring  it  to  im- 
mediate attention  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  House  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
proceeded  to  vote  393  for  the  bill  and 
only  3  against  the  bill.  Luckily,  time 
ran  out  in  that  particular  Congress  and 
a  new  bill  had  to  be  introduced  the 
following  year.  When  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Mon(H>oly  Subcommittee  began 
hearings  on  a  similar  bill  in  1957.  several 
Members  of  Congress  who  were  among 
the  393.  who  voted  for  that  bill,  came 
before  our  subcommittee  and  begged  us 
to  defeat  the  bill  because  it  was  a  bad 
bill;  that  they  were  hoodwinked  as  to  its 
impact;  and  they  did  not  realize  the 
many  hidden  dangers  in  said  blU.  Mr. 
President,  that  bill  never  became  law 
because  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  then  realised  that  a  good 
sounding  name  blU.  in  many  instances, 
is  a  very  dangerous  biU  for  Congress  to 
pass. 

Briefly.  Mr.  President,  we  have  pre- 
pared memorandums  on  the  specific  is- 
sues of  the  bill  which  we  believe  will  help 
educate  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  general  public.  They 
are  as  follows: 

First.  The  oents-<^  promotion  Is  a 
cash  savings  to  the  consumer. 

Second.  S.  985  will  add  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  additional  cost 
to  the  manufacturer  which  necessarily 
must  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Third.  A  memorandum  showing  that 
the  consumers  have  been  misled  that  this 
is  a  consumers'  bill  whereas  the  con- 
sumer will  have  to  pay  higher  prices. 

Fourth.  Memorandum  showing  that 
the  Food  and  Drag  Administration  and 
the  Federal  lYade  Commission  by  their 
own  quotes  have  sufficient  authority 
under  existlnc  law. 

Fifth.  Tliat  there  are  antitrust  impU- 
CAtions  in  the  bill  and  that  the  bUl  should 
be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  its  Antitrust  Suboommittee. 

Sixth.  Conflicting  and  hidden  mean- 
ings and  Interpretations  of  the  packag- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  memo- 
randums submitted  in  the  Rscoao  in  the 
past  a  days  and  some  will  be  added  to- 
day, dealing  with  the  overall  subject 
matter  as  to  why  S.  985  is  bad  for  the 


consumer,  bad  for  our  economy,  bad  for 
-the  worker  in  the  field  of  paclcaging  and 
labeling,  and  bad  for  the  manufacturer. 
Senator  Hruska  and  I  submitted  our 
individual  views  starting  at  page  36 
through  page  103  in  the  report  of  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  on  S.  387.  the 
predecessor  bill  to  S.  985. '  Also,  many 
editorials,  letters,  and  telegrams  have 
been  inserted  into  these  reports  which 
we  hope  will  be  fully  digested  by  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  general 
public. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  us  have  tried 
today  to  warn  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic. At  least,  we  have  fulfilled  our  obli- 
gation in  this  matter. 

I  firmly  beUeve  that  the  bill  should  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, because  with  the  powers  and  the 
authority  Incorporated  in  the  bill,  and 
the  possibility  of  making  various  agree- 
ments, a  rather  consistent  course  ought 
to  be  plowed. 

Early  this  year,  when  the  President 
was  seeking  to  enlarge  the  cooperative 
effort  among  banks  and  money  lenders, 
in  the  hope  of  more  effectively  solving 
our  balance-of-payments  problems,  he 
said,  in  his  state  of  the  XTtalon  message: 

I  request  the  Congreee  to  grant  a  sUtutory 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  to  make 
possible  the  cooperation  at  American  banks 
In  support  of  our  balance-of-payments  ob- 
jectives. 

The  same  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Legislation  which  has 
avoided  S.  985  thus  far.  held  hearings 
on  the  administration  bill  8.  1240  and 
HJl.  5280  with  Chairman  Philip  Hut 
presiding.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Joseph  W.  Barr.  testified  as  follows: 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Reserve 
guidelines  are  of  quite  a  general  type.  Tlis 
utuatlon  co\ild  arlae.  hovevw.  where  more 
specific  guidelines  seem  desirable  and  where 
some  explicit  agreement  among  b«mks  to 
observe  them  also  appears  dealrable.  Such 
an  agreement  in  the  abaenoe  of  the  requested 
exemption  would  put  the  banks  in  Jeopardy 
of  violating  the  law. 

Tht  banks  and  the  other  nonUknk  flnan- 
dal  institutions  liave  had  consideirable  expe- 
rience with  the  operation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  particularly  In  connection  with  mergers. 
Thvj  are  quite  sensitive  to  the  risk  of  violat- 
ing the  law,  even  Inadvertently.  Tlierefore, 
their  full  cooperation  in  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram could  be  blunted  in  situations  which 
they  think  might  expose  them  to  charges  to 
antitrust  violation. 

A  foreign  applicant  for  a  loan  facing  a 
series  of  refusals  tttan.  a  number  of  banks 
in  the  same  community  might  oharge  them 
with  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Banks 
naturaUy  do  not  want  to  expend  time  and 
money  In  having  to  defend  themselves 
against  such  svats.  Hence,  while  their  In- 
cllnaUon  might  be  to  refuse  the  loan  within 
the  spirit  of  the  voluntary  cooperation  pro- 
gram, they  might  hesitate  to  take  such  action 
if  it  might  possibly  be  construed  as  the  result 
of  an  Interbank  understanding. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark,  also  testified,  stating: 

It  was  recognized  by  the  President  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  financial  community,  some- 
thing more  than  individual  action  might 
ultimately  be  necessary.  Becamae  at  the 
factor  of  Joint  participation  in  large  foreign 
loans,  caution  dictated  the  availability  of 
authorization,  on  a  standby  baala  in  case  of 
need,  for  a  voluntary  program  at  Joint  dis- 
cussion and  Joint  action  by  financial  Institu- 
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the  need 
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iflft }  Lloatlona* 


tlonsto  Insure  that  the 

will  be  carried  out. 

could  hai«  antltniat 

for  the  antitnut  4>Twm^;^iton 

this  bni  is  evident. 

If  Pxesideiii  Johna^  ean  vxm  and 
Congress  enact « law  t<  protect  the  bank- 
ing and  lending  lndi4fry  from  possible 
antitrust  prosecutiop  |  land/of  lim>Ue»- 
tions  because  of  their  butieipatlon  in  a 
voluntary  progxam  oni balance  of  pay- 
ments, eertalidy  the  t7ja.  Senate  can 
show  the  same  f airplay  and  protect  all 
manufacturers — big  uid  small — ^from 
possible  antitrust  violations  for  partici- 
pating and  cooperatlt|f  in  a  voluntary 
program  to  meet  tfaa  i  requirements  of 
section  5  (d),  (e).  (f).l4nd  (g>  of  8.  885, 
by  referring  S.  985  to  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust Sul>comnilttee  fo^  study  and  pos- 
sible amendments  to  give  them  the  neces- 
sary protection  from  antitrust  violations. 

Mr.  President,  one  may  ask  for  docu- 
mentatkn  of  posiAble  lintUmst  Imi^lca- 
tion  In  the  movlslons  «f  seetian  S  of  8. 
985.  On  pace  11  of  w  Fair  PrntkagtaiK 
and  Labeling  Act  reput.  May  25,  1966. 
Depu^  Attorney  Oenq^  Ramsey  Clark 
stated  as  follows: 

We  note  tttat  seetton|k(c)(l)  authortsee 
the  promulgatloo  of  regwatlons  to  eatabliiSi 
reasonable  weights  or  quantities  in  which 
commodities  shaU  be  ttstrlbuted  tot  re- 
tall  sale.  Since  gtandmlization  covUl,  in 
some  instances,  have  4*  anti-competitive 
factor,  the  provlaton  appeoprlat^y  oonfen  a 
dlseretiaaary  antbortty  l^^^leh.  ta  Its 
else,  may  take  into  acoifuit  the  impact  of 
any  such  rsgnlatlona  on  dompetttlon.  (I 
phasls  ouzs) .  ^ 

However.  Mr.  Presld  int.  we  riiould  re- 
fer this — antttrust— cu  iticompetlttve  fac- 
tor in  standardization  1 4  the  Senate  Antl- 


for 
exemption  from 

written  into  S. 

some  antitrust 
/or  cooperation 
.ndardlzatlon  of 

price  uniform- 


trust  and  Monopoly 
fun  study  and  a  poesib^i 
the  antitrust  laws  \v 
985.  As  recognleed 
cases  participation 
in  an  Industrywide 
products  could  fadttt^i 
Ity.  thus  giving  credeo  de  to  an  Inference 
of  price  collusion  in  vlcpfition  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  In  the  case  of  Jmik  and  lee 
Cream  Can  Institute  V.  FTC  at  page  482 
the  Court  said:  I 

Much  Is  said  by  petUloners  concerning 
their  claim  that  mllk  i^ut  Ice  cream  cans 
are  a  standardized  prodi  i^.  Prom  this  it  is 
argued  that  \nilf  ormlty  c  reprice  vraa  a  natural 
rather  than  an  arOllelal  avnlt.  An  argamant 
of  this  kind  has  same  knertt  as  to  certain 
producta,  such  as  sugar.  |  salt,  cu.  etc..  wliere 
the  product  from  ita  natwe  Is  atandard.  We 
doubt,  however,  if  tberejis  any  merit  in  the 
contention  that  a  can  la  in  such  a  category. 
We  think  It  U  true  that  they  were  standard- 
ized In  the  instant  aitt«Mon.  tout  this  waa 
the  reenlt  of  the  aoUvllika  of  the  Institute 
and  its  memt>ers.  In  fa  ;i,  there  was  a  eon- 
tinulng  effort  and  urgln  ('  on  their  part  that 
the  cans  be  manuf acti 
ficattone.  It  may  be, 
of  this  effort  was  to 
emmental  regulations 
poaes,  but  the  fact  stE 
easier  to  reach  the  goal 
on  a  standard  product  th  i^  on  one  whkdi  was 
not.  The  matlcalous  efl  ^rt  dtedoeed  by  the 
reoord  by  which  petit  anera 
their  pcodoetala 
in  s«pvarto<  thi 
thair  acttstuea  wen  tba 


in  uniform 

that  much 

with  vaiioua  gov- 

for  health  pur- 

that  It  was 

of  uniform  prlcee 


standavdlaed 

a^froBg  dratmatanee 

gthat 

reault  of  an 


In  C-O-Two  fire  Mqwtifment  Comptmi/ 
v.  UJI.  (197  Fed.  2d  489).  page  498  the 
Court  aakb 

The  MaadardiaBtlaD  ef  prodsot  among  the 
tcfoi  defendant  uuipotatloDa  named  in  the 
tndletment  Is  pointed  to  by  appdiee  (The 
Department  of  Justlee)  as  anoOter  ptus  fae- 
tor  in  the  "*>»<''  of  rlmiinstanr<is  tliat  points 
to  the  conspiracy  alleged. 

It  is  the  contention  of  appellants  th^t  thia 
standardization  and  substantial  Identity  of 
Iiroduct  serves  to  explain  the  admitted  price 
uniformity  in  the  Industry  during  the  per- 
tinent period.  We  think,  however,  that  auch 
standardization  of  product  that  la  not  natu- 
rally standardised  fadUtatee  the  mainte- 
nance at  price  uniformity.  Bee  Milk  and 
lee  Cream  Can  Institute  v.  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  7  Clr.,  isa  F.  M  476,  482.  The 
appellanta  seek  to  rebut  such  ooncluslon  and 
any  inference  of  combined  action  that  may 
arise  therefrom  with  the  testimony  of  their 
witness,  Allen,  that  "we  are  required  to  meet 
staadarda  aet  vp  by  the  Underwriters  Ijabo- 
ratorlea  in  this  reapect,  that  we  are  required 
to  pot  out  certain  aiass  in  order  to  obtain 
certain  ratings.  *  *  *. 

Tlte  two  above  quotes,  especially  the 
one  in  the  MUk  and  Ice  Cream  Can  In- 
stitute V.  FTC  case,  gives  a  clearer  imder- 
standlng  of  the  possible  danger  of  anti- 
trust Implleatlons  in  voluntary  programs 
to  standardlee  products.  During  the 
tnvestlgattve  hearings  the  Chairman  of 
the  FTC.  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  had  the  fol- 
lowing colloquy  wlt^  Chairman  Hakt: 

Senator  Haxt.  Does  the  Trade  Practice 
Conference  that  yon  mentlaned  provide  a 
means  whereby  this  eooM  be  achieved  with- 
out antltrvit  oompUeatloDsT 

Mr.  Donw.  It  doea,  unlaaa  we  aerve  as  a 
vehicle  and  become  partloepa  crlmlnuB  to  a 
prloe-fixlng  anangesaent.  and  there  is  a 
danger  i»  that.     [Bmphasls  ours.] 

Ttius.  we  believe  that  the  Senate  should 
refer  S.  985  to  the  Suboommittee  <m  Antt- 
tnist  and  Monopoly  LegUlatlon  so  that 
Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon  may  appear 
and  more  fully  explain  the  danger  he 
referred  to  In  the  above  quotation.  Also. 
Devuty  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clartc 
Bhould  appear  before  the  subcooamittee 
as  he  did  In  the  hearings  on  the  balance- 
of-payments  program  and  furtlier  ex- 
plain the  above  referred  to  quote  on 
standardisation  and  on  antitiust  Impli- 
cations i^ilch  may  result  therefrom  and 
whether  a  specific  exemption  should  be 
written  Into  S.  985.  This  later  point 
becomes  more  significant  since  in  sec- 
tion 11  of  S.  985  U  is  clearly  stated  that 
the  bill  does  not  repeal.  Invalidate,  or 
sapersede  any  Antitrust  Act.  We  say 
that  in  order  to  be  fair  as  we  were  In  the 
balance-of-payments  bUl  a  spedflc  ex- 
emption from  the  aatitrust  laws  should 
be  stodled  at  this  moment  by  tbe  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Mcmopoly  Suboommittee 
and  report  its  findings  to  the  Senate  for 
appropriate  action. 

We  ask  support  on  the  referral  motian 
on  a  bipartisan  basis,  lrre«)ective  of  the 
Individual  views  of  each  Senator  on  the 
merits  of  the  fair  packaging  bllL 

Mr.  President,  last  year  durlnt  the  de- 
bate on  a  motion  to  refer  the  packaging 
bm  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Suboommittee,  Mr. 


Phiup  Hots,  had  tills  to  say  on  Mebru- 
aiT4.196»: 

n  U  eattoelvri>le  Hurt  the  Oommeroe  Oom- 
mtttee  In  Its  aaalyaia  at  tbe  blU  and  in  Its 
aetanalaatlaii.  wofMU  report  a  talU  which 
eteuld  CD  to  one  or  auwe  of  the  antitrust 
lam.  In  that  oaaa,  olearty  it  should  go  back 
to  tba  Judldary  Ooaunlttee. 

On  February  19.  1965.  he  stated: 
Mr.  Hast.  Mr.  President,  several  weeks  ago. 
when  the  Mil  was  Introduced,  and  the  quee- 
tlon  arst  devdoped.  I  maioated  that  I  felt 
that  at  this  Juncture  tt  would  Ite  laapiwoprl- 
ate  and  indeed  undaatmhle  to  dlxact  tbe  ref- 
arenoe  of  ttila  biU  to  any  oommittae  other 
than  the  Committee  on  Commeroe.  It  may 
well  be  that  In  the  form  reported.  If  at  aU 
reported,  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
the  blU  could  be  referred  to  some  other  com- 
mittee, including  the  Oommlttee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 


The  Committee  on  Commerce  would  not  In 
any  wise  undertake  to  amend  any  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  Clearly,  the  blU  at  the  table 
la  a  subject  for  oonsMeratlon  at  the  Oom- 
■atttee  OB  OonaaMree.  lUe  wvos  that  eould 
be  saM  for  the  praoadeBt.  Z  iiiiiil.  Is  that 
proposed  packaging  and  labeMng  legtalatlon, 
which  everyone  agrees  should  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  should  also  be  referred 
to  some  other  committee  afterwards  because 
it  may  have  some  secondary  hnplicatlaBs. 

Mr.  Presldmtt  certainly  8.  888  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Commeroe  Com- 
mittee has  those  seccmdary— primary  as 
well — implications  Senator  Hakt  referred 
to  above.  8.  985  has  been  amended  in 
section  5  by  Om  Oommerce  Oommlttee 
to  ixovlde  for  a  vtduntary  program  of 
voluntary  product  standards.  This 
amendment  definitely  has  antitrust  im- 
plIcaHons  as  noted  In  the  earlier  portion 
of  this  memorandum  citing  spedflcaUy 
the  President's  and  tbe  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's views  that  possible  antitnut  im- 
plications can  result  In  the  voluntary 
program  on  the  halance  of  payments. 
Tliat  saoie  pslodple  can  be  appUcahle  to 
a  voluntaiy  pragimm  en  product  stand- 
ards. ■  We  reiterate  that  tte  Department 
of  Justlee  and  the  Fsderal  Trade  Com- 
mission oonalder  standardisation  and 
nonprlce  competition  as  factors  relating 
to  antitrust  law  violations. 

Jos^h  E.  Sheehy.  Dire^or  at  the  Fed- 
eral Tlmde  Commission  Bureau  of  Re- 
straint of  Trade,  on  December  11.  1964. 
stated: 

stand  anilxatlfm  of  product  by  Industry 
action  may  "fit  into  a  trade  restraining  pat- 
tern that  brings  tt  within  the  ambit  of  the 
Uw." 

Mr.  President,  it  would  set  a  very  bad 
precedent  In  the  Senate  if  the  Senators 
did  not  favorably  vote  to  send  S.  985, 
the  Fair  Paclcaging  and  Labeling  Act.  to 
ttie  Snbcomnilttee  on  Antitnut  and 
Monop<^  LegldaUoa  and  its  parent 
Cammitfaee  on  tbe  Judidaqr  for  a 
thwougb  ventilation  of  the  many  anti- 
trust aspecta  of  the  so-called  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  lahcOing  Act 

If  there  is  one  rule  among  our  Senate 
rules  that  is  sacred,  that  one  rule  is  that 
a  committee  of  the  Senate  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  and  debate 
major  issues  within  its  Jurisdiction,  and 
In  this  ease,  tbere  Is  the  Issue  of  anti- 
tfiift  aspects. 
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It  !■  knomi  that  In  the  past,  attempts 
hav«  been  made  to  byjwa  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  certain  civil  rlghta  i>ro- 
pooals.  but  some  of  us  In  the  Senate, 
even  though  we  may  have  been  tai 
favor  of  the  pnwoeed  legislation,  de- 
bated and  voted  to  send  saki  dvll  rights 
bills  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  so  that 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  would  not  be- 
come a  shambles  and  a  mockery  In  this 
resttect.  The  request  of  those  of  us  who 
believe  that  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  In 
the  proteetton  of  the  public  Interest  that 
the  antitrust  aspects  of  8.  985  be 
thoroughly  examined  by  the  Senate  An- 
titrust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  Is 
based  upon  many  good  reasons  and  upon 
established  precedent  in  other  legisla- 
tive proposals  in  the  past.  It  should  be 
noted  that  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  Its  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  is  the 
appropriate  forum  to  deliberate  upon 
and  report  to  the  Senate  on  an  issue 
which  either  affects  specific  antitrust 
laws  or  has  antitrust  aspects  and  IieudU- 
eatlons  attached  thereto.  It  was  on  that 
premise  that  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  on  June  28, 
1901.  Inaugurated  its  hearings  on  pack- 
aging and  labeling  practices.  I  quote 
from  page  1  of  said  hearings,  where  Sen- 
ator HAtT  stated  as  follows: 

Today  w«  arc  beginning  hearings  on  pack- 
aging and  labeling  practices  of  food  and 
honaehold  products  as  they  affect  conaum- 
mtm.  The  oonaumer  baa  a  right  to  be  able 
to  find  out  what  be  U  buying,  bow  much  he 
la  buying,  what  It  la  ooattng  on  a  per  unit 


Senator  Hait,  In  order  to  establish 
i^tproprlate  Jurisdiction  for  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
to  look  Into  this  matter,  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

This  Subcommittee  was  authorized,  as 
oatUned  In  Senate  Report  14.  and  I  quote: 
"To  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
trade  psaetloes  affecting  consumers  in  a 
manner  which  tends  or  may  tend  to  restrain 
eonpetltton  •  •  •  with  particular  refer, 
enoe  to  deceptive,  misleading,  fraudulent,  or 
unfair  practices  in  the  production,  process- 
ing, packaging,  labeling,  branding,  adver- 
tising, statement  of  prices,  and  other  condl- 
ttons  of  sale,  marketing,  and  furnishing  of 
goods  and  services  to  consumers." 

Senator  Haxt  continues: 

The  Importance  of  this  subject  matter  la 
rooted  In  our  free  enterprise  system  Itself. 
*  *  *  In  view  of  Its  effect  on  free  competl- 
tloo,  a  trade  practice  may  be  unfair  without 
being  so  Intended.  We  are  concerned  with 
the  Impact  of  these  practices  on  the  con- 
sumer and,  necessarUy,  on  healthy  eompeU- 
tl<4^1n  the  marketplace. 


tlo}^: 
— -^^i 


Mr.  President,  throughout  the  course 
of  these  Miglnal  hearings  on  the  Investi- 
gative end  of  packaging  and  lalMlng 
ivactlces,  they  are  innumerable  refer- 
ences to  antitrust  aspects.  Some  of  the 
leading  anUtrust  lawyers  of  this  Nation 
have  testified  during  the  course  of  these 
hearings  as  to  those  antitrust  a^ects 
and  Implications. 

When  Senator  Philip  Hait  Introduced 
the  first  packaging  and  labeling  bill,  en- 
titled "Truth  In  Packaging.  8.  387"  and 
again  In  his  opening  statemenU  In  the 


heatings  on  said  bill,  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

What  does  this  bill  attempt  to  dof  It  Is 
an  effort  to  bring  up  to  date  the  antitrust 
lawa  by  reoognlaing  the  emergence  of  a  rela- 
tively new  form  of  nonprlce  competition, 
packaging,  and  labeling. 

Again,  In  Senator  Bast's  majority  re- 
port on  S.  387  from  the  subcommittee  to 
the  full  ctMnmlttee  among  other  things 
he  stated: 

Thla  bill  (S.  887— now  S.  98S)  then  Is  In 
the  tradition  of  the  antt  trust  laws. 

Further,  he  repeated : 

This  bill  woxild  bring  the  antitrust  laws  up 
to  date  insofar  as  the  nonprlce  form  of  eom- 
petltlon  repreeented  by  packaging  and  label- 
ing la  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  very  words 
of  the  sponsor  of  both  S.  985  and  the 
predecessor  bill,  S.  387.  Other  than  cer- 
tain minor  changes,  as  most  witnesses 
testified  to.  S.  985  proports  to  do  what 
S.  387  was  Intended  to  do  In  the  area  of 
packaging  and  labeling.  Then  w(Hild  it 
not  be  reasonable  that  there  is  sufficient 
Issue  of  antltrwt  law  In  S.  985,  Irrespec- 
tive? 

Mr.  President,  when  the  chairman,  his 
counsel,  and  several  of  the  proponents  of 
the  said  packaging  bill  reiterated  that 
nonprlce  competition  Is  the  heart  of  the 
packaging  And  labeling  bill  and  that  It 
has  antitrust  law  characteristics.  Uien 
would  it  not  be  reasonable  that  there  is 
sufficient  antitrust  law  issue  In  S.  985  to 
warrant  jurisdiction  for  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  Its  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee to  deliberate  and  resolve  the  antitrust 
aq?ects  of  said  bill? 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  well  to  de- 
fine n<»iprlce  competition  at  this  point 
through  quotations  from  the  testimony 
ot  Dr.  Irston  Barnes,  a  ColumUa  Uni- 
versity pnrfessor,  formerly  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  a  leading  exponent  of 
the  nonprlce  competltlcm  theory  and  the 
antitrust  laws,  where  he  stated  beginning 
at  page  370  of  the  printed  hearings, 
"Packaging  and  Labeling."  March  30. 
1963.  asf(^ows: 

S.  S87  (now  8.  988)  Is  directed  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  competitive  practices  asso- 
ciated wtih  the  packaging  of  consumer  prod- 
ucte.  Nonprlce  competition,  with  which 
the  committee  has  been  concerned.  Is  a 
natural  outcome  of  the  development  of  su- 
permarketo  with  an  emphasis  upon  presell- 
ing.  •  •  •  Nonprlce  competltton  rtfers  to 
aU  those  forms  of  rivalry  which  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  diverting  patronage 
from  one  seUer  to  another  without  thereby 
Increasing  the  advantages  accruing  to  buy- 
ers *  *  *.  A  principle  form  of  nonprlce 
competition  Is  product  differentiation. 
Packaging  la  an  Important  aspect  ot  product 
differentiation  and  of  nonprlce  competition. 
Packaging  Is  essentially  an  extei>slon  of  the 
advertising  and  promotional  campaign. 
*  *  *  The  Pederal  Oovemment's  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  mar- 
kete  U  more  fuUy  asserted  with  respect  to 
the  antitrust  laws,  which  are  directed  to 
three  purpoees,  all  of  which  in  some  measure 
be  furthered  by  the  proposed  truth-ln-pack- 
agtngbUl. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  Dr.  Barnes, 
not  one,  not  two.  but  three  purposes  of 
the  antitrust  laws  will  in  some  measure 
be  furthered  by  the  packaging  and  label- 


ing bin.  Whether  Dr.  Barnes'  state- 
ment Is  challenged  or  not.  the  antitrust 
Issue  Is  there  in  the  packaging  bill  which 
issue  can  only  be  resolved  by  the  appro- 
priate committee  having  Jurisdiction 
over  antitrust  laws;  namely,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

During  the  hearings,  the  record  was 
rqilete  with  statements  by  Chairman 
Hart,  his  majority  counsel,  and  certain 
witnesses  that  nonprlce  competition  went 
to  the  very  heart  of  S.  887.  In  Senator 
Hart's  opening  statement  on  S.  387  he 
said  at  page  5: 

What  does  this  bill  attempt  to  do?  it 
Is  an  effort  to  bring  up  to  date  the  antl- 
teust  laws  by  recognising  the  emergence  of 
a  relatively  new  form  of  nonprlce  competi- 
tion, packaging,  and  labeling.  We  do  this 
by  amending  the  Clayton  Act  to  provide  a 
procedure  by  which  guides  can  be  estab- 
lished to  prevent  such  restraints. 

The  fact  that  the  new  packaging  bill, 
S.  985,  has  dropped  the  Clayton  Act  as 
its  forum  does  not  change  one  lota  the 
major  premise  of  Senator  Hart's  bill 
which,  we  repeat: 

Is  an  effu-t  to  bring  up  to  date  the  anti- 
trust laws  by  recognizing  the  emergence  of 
a  relatively  new  form  of  nonprlce  competi- 
tion, packaging,  and  labeling. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  Con- 
gressman Celler,  and  Congressman  Gil- 
bert and  Mttlter  reintroduced  last  year  a 
similar  packaging-and-labellng  bill  in 
the  House,  which  bill  was  referred  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  then 
would  it  not  be  reasonable  that  there  Is 
sufficient  Issue  of  antitrust  law  in  S.  985 
to  require  that  the  Senate  also  give  Juris- 
diction to  the  Senate  Judldary  Com- 
mittee after  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee completes  action  on  said  bill? 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  the  reference 
to  the  Clayton  Act  that  is  ccmtrolllng  in 
the  referral  to  committee,  but  the  sub- 
stance of  the  proposed  law  is  most  Im- 
portant in  determining  if  antitrust  mat- 
ter is  In  the  blU. 

Mr.  President,  briefly  I  cite  five  addi- 
tional references  why  Senate  Judiciary 
committee  Jurlsdlctl(Hi  should  be  given. 

First.  Regulations  promulgated  by 
FDA  and  FTC  under  S.  985  fixing  sizes 
and  quantities  of  packages  and  product 
contents,  on  an  Industrywide  basis,  may 
raise  problems  of  antitrust  violation  by 
Industry  members  cooperating  in  such 
standardization.  See  q>eech  by  Joseph 
E.  Sheehy,  Director  fA  'FTC  Bureau  of 
Restraint  of  Trade,  on  "Pricing  Prob- 
lems," pages  7-8,  December  11.  1964, 
standardization  of  product  by  industry 
acticm  may  "fit  Into  a  trade  restraining 
pattern  that  brings  it  within  the  ambit  of 
the  law".  Such  antitrust  confilcts  are 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Second.  The  Department  of  Justice,  in 
its  report,  recognized  the  anticompetitive 
effects  of  the  standardization  provisions 
in  S.  985. 

Third.  S.  985's  revised  provisions  in 
paragraph  4(b)  as  to  hearing  procedures 
under  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  for  some  but  not  all  of  the 
authorized  regulations  raises  problems  of 
administrative  practice  and  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
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lent   provisions 

impose  penalties 

a  final  order 

tmmission.  pcura- 

45(1).  reqidre 

li  action  by  local 

[UjS.  Department 

lunder  the  Jurls- 

Commlttee. 

tns  for  product 

an    interplay 

departments 


ions  as  to  the 

trs  and  gro- 

leatpaclElng   op- 


Act  which  would  nom  i  Jly  be  supmvised 
by  the  Judiciary  Comtilttee  which  ori- 
ginated and  reported  c  i  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  in  lfi45.  Senate  Re- 
port No.  752,  79th  Coiigren.  let  session, 
1945;  House  Report  NJ^  1980,  79tb  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  1946. 

Fourth.  The   enfoi 
of  S.  985  which  coul 
on  business  firms  viol 
of  the  Federal  Trade 
gT&pto  5(0),  see  15 
affirmative  enforcemi 
VS.  attorneys  and 
of  Justice,  which 
diction  of  the  Judl 

Fifth.  8.  985's  pro 
standardization    en 

among   various   exec^ . 

and  agencies.  Including  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Departaent  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfsije,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  CommiBSloi|  which  warrants 
consideration  by  all  ^mmlttees  with 
proper  Jurisdiction,  at^  in  parUcular  by 
the  Judiciary  Commlffee.  In  a  com 
parable  Instance,  qu 
amenability  of  food  i 

eery   chains    having   ^ , „    _^ 

erations  to  various  Fp^  and  antitrust 
provisions  were  reeolv^  by  a  statutory 
amendment  considered  |by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  as  well  asi  the  Agricultural 
(Committee  of  the  Seik|ite  in  1957  and 
1958.  See  Senate  Report  1564, 85th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  ApiU  22,  1958,  Johit 
report  of  A^rrlculture  ^id  For^try  and 
Judiciary  Committees.  ' 

Mr.  President,  In  v^tw  of  the  above 
citations  and  the  mem|cp:«ndum  submit- 
ted, is  It  not  reasonably  to  conclude  that 
there  are  sufficient  iMues  of  antitrust 
law  and  matters  affectvig  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  Its 
warrant  Judiciary 
tlon  over  S.  985?  Le 
for  such  Jurisdiction. 

Let  us  now  cite  setl^ral  examples  of 
bills  that  were  considered  by  one  Sen- 
ate committee  and  theM  referred  to  an- 
other Senate  commlttM  for  action  and 
vote  before  being  pei^tted  to  be  de- 
bated and  voted  upon 

First.  The  commui 
bill  was  referred  to  thi 
tlcal  and  Space  Scli 
which,  upon  completlo 
said  blU,  referred  it  to 
merce  Committee.  1 
trust  and  Moncvly  Sul 
the  chairmanship  of  £ 
quested  permission  to 

the  antitrust  aspects  o,  ™^ ,  .an- 

tlons  satellite  bill  whlicih  subcommittee 
held  9  days  of  hearings!  beginning  March 
20  through  April  19,  l|a62,  covering  757 
pages  of  testimony  and 
ous  to  that  time  the 
Monopoly  of  Select  C 
_Business  of  the  XJ3.  L-—.,^  ^^  „  ».^, 
of  hearings  from  Angus  ^through  the  11 
of  1961  on  spuee  satellite  comii^unica- 
tions  covering  543  pages  of  testhnony 
and  exhibits.  After  tl^  bill  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate 
Senators  engaged  in 


^bcommlttees   to 
dttee  Jurisdlc- 
|the  Senate  vote 


AQd  at  the  end  of  wftUch  the  Senate 


•creed  to  permit  the 


|>y  the  Senate, 
sitions  satellite 
fite  Aeronau- 
tices  Committee 
I  of  its  action  on 
tie  Senate  Com- 
Senate  Antl- 
ittee,  imder 
I  Kefauver,  re,- 
iold  hearings  on 
the  oommunlca- 


exhlblts.    Prevl- 
ibcommlttee  on 
Ittee  on  Small 
te  held  6  days 


Calendar  several 
Extended  debate 


Senate  Foreign 


Relatloiu  Oommittee  to  study  the  com- 
munications satellite  bill  also.  Thus, 
the  Senate  Btmce  Committee,  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee,  and  finally  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee — five  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  Senate  committees  held 
hearings  on  the  communications  satel- 
lite Mil.  The  communications  satellite 
bill  was  an  Important  bill.  If  five  com- 
mittees could  hold  hearings  on  that  is- 
sue, certainly  the  Members  of  this  august 
body  who  believe  in  extended  debate  and 
full  deliberation  can  approve  a  referral 
of  the  packaging  and  labeling  bill  to  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee to  study  these  serious  antitrust 
implications  noted  above  and  hereafter 
referred  to. 

Second.  In  1957  there  was  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Meat  Packers  Act  which 
would  require  that  any  chainstor«  that 
gained  25  percent  Interest  In  a  meat 
packer  firm  would  be  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  FTC  as  weU  as  the 
Agriculture  D^iartment.  In^the  House 
of  Representatives  that  bill  yfSLa  referred 
to  the  House  Agriculture  'Committee, 
however,  the  Senate  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee because  of  the  antitrust  im- 
plications in  the  bill.  After  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Mon(Hx>ly  Sulwommlttee 
completed  its  hearings  and  it  was  re- 
ported from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, it  was  debated  In  the  Senate. 
During  the  course  of  debate.  Senators 
became  aware  that  there  was  also  a  seri- 
ous issue  afTectlng  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  and 
the  Senate  voted  that  it  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Agriculture  Conunlttee  for 
further  hearings. 

After  the  hearings  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee  were  completed,  the  bill  was 
further  amended  and  returned  to  the 
Senate,  which  passed  the  bill.  There  are 
two  significant  points:  First,  the  Senate 
recommended  to  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee that  hearings  be  held  on  that 
bill;  second,'^ the  Agriculture  Committee 
held  those  hearings  and  placed  in  the 
bill  an  amendment  which  the  Committee 
felt  was  necessiu7  because  of  its  expert 
knowledge  In  this  matter.  The  amend- 
ment was  aoo^ted  by  the  Senate. 

We  feel  that  the  Senate  should  refer 
the  packaging  and  labeling  to  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  for  its 
expert  advice  on  the  antitrust  aspects 
of  the  packaging  and  labeling  bill. 

Third.  In  several  Congresses  there  was 
a  bill  that-wrould  grant  a  moratorium  in 
the  approval  of  mergers  among  railroad 
companies  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  (Committee  on  Com- 
merce agreed  with  the  Judiciary's  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  that  both  should 
conduct  hearings  and  have  Jurisdiction 
over  said  bllL 

Fourth.  There  have  been  several  hi- 
stances  when  the  Cixmmerce  Cmnmlttee 
asked  the  cooperation  of  the  Judiciary 
C<»nmlttee  to  hold  concurrent  Jurisdic- 
tion over  several  bills  that  the  Commerce 
Oommittee  was  very  much  Interested  in 
but  also  oome  within  the  Jurisdlctlan  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  beacuse  of  in- 
terstate eompaots. 


Fifth.  There  are  many  Instances  when 
a  bill  would  be  before  one  Senate  com- 
mittee and  after  hearings  had  been  held 
and  deliberations  taken,  it  was  decided 
to  relinquish  its  Jurisdiction  to  another 
Senate  committee  who  would  then  pro- 
ceed to  hold  hearings  and  take  appropri- 
ate action  on  said  bill. 

The  Senate  has  always  been  most  co- 
operative in  sharing  with  its  committees 
Jurisdiction  over  bills  so  that  each  com- 
mittee could  exercise  its  expert  knowl- 
edge on  the  Issues  within  the  bill  that 
would  normally  come  before  that  com- 
mittee. We  say  that  the  same  courtesy 
should  be  given  to  the  packaging  and 
labeling  bllL  We  who  have  lived  with 
the  packaging  and  labeling  issue  since 
June  28. 1961,  until  the  present  time  know 
that  it  is  a  very  bad  bill  for  many,  many 
reasons  which,  throughout  the  debate  of 
this  issue,  will  be  brought  home  most 
fon^fully.  But  in  order  that  Senators 
may  fully  understand  all  of  the  very  bad 
effects  of  the  packaging  and  labeling  bill, 
we  believe  that  they  must  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  expert  knowledge  of  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
on  the  antitrust  implication  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  us  have  put  our 
serious  objections  to  the  packaging  and 
labeling  in  writing.  For  example,  in  a 
committee  print  of  the  Truth  and  Pack- 
aging Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  88th  Congress,  2d 
session,  my  individual  views  appear  at 
pages  36  through  page  85,  and  the  in- 
dividual views  of  Roman  L.  Hrttska  begin 
at  86  through  page  103,  making  a  total 
of  75  pages  of  arguments  why  the  pnxik- 
aging  and  labeling  bill  is  bad  for  the 
public,  bad  for  consumers,  bad  for  the 
workers,  bad  for  the  businessman,  bad 
for  the  Ooverrmient,  and  Iwd  for  the 
economy. 

When  we  deal  with  the  voluntary 
agreements  that  are  auttu>iized  and 
made  permissive  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  we  oome  full  tilt  abreast  of  the  anti- 
trust statutes.  For  that  reason.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  the  Oommfttee  on  Judiciary 
should  have  a  further  look  at  this  meas- 
ure. So,  on  the  motion  to  refer  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  B4AONDSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Many  points  could  be  discussed  in  the 
Senate  on  the  question  of  Jurisdiction  of 
the  bllL  But  whenever  the  matter  of 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Judici- 
ary has  been  argued,  the  distingutshed 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HfenncAl 
has  concentrated  on  the  antitrust  impli- 
cations of  the  voluntary  standardization 
procedures. 

However,  the  bill  now  before  the  com- 
mittee does  not  grant  new  authority  for 
the  development  of  voluntary  standardi- 
zation. The  bill  simply  suspends  FDA 
and  Federal  Trade  Commission  manda- 
tory standard-setting  authority  for  a  12- 
to  18-month  period,  to  enable  Industry 
to  take  advantage  of  the  voluntuy 
standards  procedures  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  authorized  by  an  act  ot 
1901,  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. 
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I  taUew  ihii  InfofiBation  clean  up 
■one  of  tiw  Atarumton  retarding  tbe  new 
antttmafc  ImpUeatton*  of  the  TOliintaiy 
standards  procedure*. 

I  also  quote  vbat  the  dtstincntshed 
flenator  from  New  Hampdilre  IMr.  Ckn- 
Tow]  said  yesterday: 

In  the  yearm  that  I  lukve  aenred  In  the  Sen- 
•te,  and  In  tbe  jmn  that  I  ka««  serred  in 
tba  OomBlttm  cm  CoooMraa.  I  hare  nraly 
tf  ever  Man  a  mora  oonatruettva,  earafol  or 
workznaaUlM  Job  doaa  on  a  plao*  otf  laglsla- 
tion  by  a  oommlttoe  than  haa  been  accom- 
iSIUhad  by  the  Committee  on  Conmiarce  on 
tbia  meaaure.  nie  bill  waa  gone  over  care- 
fiOly,  aacttoa  by  aecUon  and  Item  by  Item. 
Xt  waa  dtaooaaad  In  a  apMt  oC  eooparatton. 
It  waa  fyim«a  tamneasoxably. 

This  statement  has  heen  conflrmed  hy 
the  statement  of  the  dlstlngidsbed  Sen- 
atoi'  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dnzssn]  that 
tbe  bill  has  received  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention over  the  years. 

Tbla  Is  what  the  committee  did  In  sid>- 
mtttlng  the  Mil. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
matnder  of  my  time. 

ICr.  UKUBKA.  Mr.  President.  wQl  the 
Senator  from  nUnols  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  IMHKHKN.  I  yldd  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  IVebradca. 

Mr.HEDSKA.  Mr.  Pxeddent.  this  is- 
sue was  discussed  In  detail  in  Itebruary 
1M5  when  reference  of  theUll  was  made 
to  tbe  Cozamittee  on  Commerce.  For  3 
years  prior  to  that  time,  the  bill  had  been 
before  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee.  I^ 
very  obvious  reasons. 

At  that  time  one  of  the  JustlflcatlonB 
for  the  Antltnwt  Subcommittee's  appro- 
jriatlon  of  over  1400,000  was  this:  The 
subooauoUtee  plans  to  continue  to  ex- 
amine, Invastl^te,  and  make  a  cotaplete 
study  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  trade 
and  oemmaroial  practices  aifecting  con- 
sumers in  a  manner  which  tends,  or  may 
tend,  to  restmln  eoanpetitlon  in  Interstate 
oftmmerce  and  fraadulent  or  unfair  prac- 
tkes  In  the  production,  processing,  pack- 
aging, labeling,  branding,  advertising, 
statement  of  prices,  and  other  conditions 
of  sale,  marketing,  and  furnishing  goods 
and  semloes  to  oonsumcFs. 

Por  4  yean  we  labored  with  this  bill, 
beoauee  inherently  it  involves  antitrust 
features.  The  citations  of  cases  on  that 
point  are  legton. 

UnwMettonaMy,  antitrast  impilcattons 
are  Inherent  in  the  to^  We  can  best  ap- 
pveetate  thai  by  reading  statewents  of 
the  bill's  praponents  that  pa«*aging 
and  laiteltng  is  an  important  form  of 
nonpdes  ijiianiiilliiijL  Staadardiiatlan 
eookl  be  aa  antieoaipetitive  factor.  This 
Is  what  the  propiuMOta  o(  the  bill  hawe 
told  ua.  and  it  does  noi  Matter  whether 
we  agree  witii  tbe  theory  or  not.  The 
matter  bolls  down  to  this:  antitrust  is- 
sues have  been  raised  in  connection  with 
the  kgldatkn. 

In  February  of  IMS.  Senator  Hsar  said 
.that  in  that  event  the  Ooounerce  Oom- 
BUttoe  reported  '*a  taUl  which  ^xnlA  to 
to  one  or  More  of  the  antitrust  tews, 
dearly  it  shoold  go  back  to  tbe  OoBinlt- 
tae  on  the  Jtadldary." 

Ik  aeeau  to  me  that  to  take  a  eaos- 
pleMy  zewrse  poritton  on  tte  asatter. 
no»  tbnt  wo  have  «wmito>rt  tte  oom- 
merce  aspects  of  the  bill,  is  Incongraoos 


and  inconsistent.  More  Importan'^  how- 
ever, the  eommlttee  that  haa  expertise 
in  the  fldd  of  violation  of  antttmst  stat- 
utes Is  denied  a  enck  at  it. 

Mr.  Pre^denk.  I  luld  In  asy  hand  a 
statement  containing  portions  of  the 
testimony  and  the  argument  made  In 
PObruary  IMS.  on  this  sobiect.  ptaa  ottxr 
materia  and  I  ask  unanimous  ocnseot 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Bacoia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcou,  as  follows: 

We  have  a  xlddla.  When  la  a  Senate  Ull 
that  baa  antttniat  anpUeattona  not  a  B«n- 
ata  toUl  that  Uam  antUniat  ImpUcattona  for 
the  purpoaa  of  detannlBlng  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee Jurladlctlon?  We  hox>e  that  the 
anawer  la  nev«r,  bat  that  la  the  Issue  here. 
We  urge  that  the  Senate  refer  S.  965  to  the 
Banala  Jadldary  Oonamtttae  and  Ita  Antl- 
tniat  Sabonramtttae  for  actloai. 

Ouzl^  tka  aeartnga  bafon  Cba  Senate 
Antitrust  Subconualttaa  tbia  colkKmy  took 
place: 

"Senator  Hakt.  Does  the  Trade  Practice 
Gonfu elite  that  yon  mentioned  piuvlde  a 
meaaa  wherry  thla  eoold  be  achieved  wlth- 
oatantltnMt  eompllcattop? 

"TTO  Cbalrman  Dnoai.  It  doea.  utalaaa  i»e 
serve  m»  a  vablda  and  baoome  partleapa 
crimlnua  to  a  prioa^flilng  azrangamant.  and 
thtrt  is  a  dati4ier  <n  that."  (Xmphasls 
mine.) 

OlialiiDSQ  Dliuii  did  not  Tully  explain  13ie 
^piota  **aad  tliere  ia  a  danger  In  that."  Cer- 
tainly tba  Satltinat  SabeooHnlttae  should 
aw  stndy  thla  dwwf  In  view  oC  tte  Ubangea 
ia  a.  ses  in  ancnUa*  aeastan  by  tba  Oom- 
aaarca  OomnUttea.  Thla  la  esjiaclally  trae 
In  regard  to  Section  S,  dealing  vlth  so-called 
▼olontary  programs.  Which  liaa  not  been  sub- 
ject to  publle  haartnga. 

Thla  point  baooaaea  aren  more  eradal 
when  laa  raeaO  the  < 
Prishimt  Johnaon  uigiad  Coagreas  to  paas 
legislation  providing  for  voluntary  pro- 
gsama  by  banting  and  ienrting  Instltattons 
to  aid  the  "Balance  of  Payments"  prt^am. 

The  antitrust  Implications  of  such  pro- 
grama  were  sUeaaed  by  the  proponenta.  Sen- 
ator DBxaan  to  hla  eaanoanta  refera  to  Hie 
>aslliiii.My  glaan  beTora  tte  Saaato  Antltraat 
ftiiUMasiumaa  on  tha  Tialanfla  at  fnymanto" 
bin  aad  quotea  the  Piwldant's  itimsgi.  the 
itntamanta  at  OBdar  aacntary  of  neaBuiy 
Joaeph  W.  Bair.  and  Deputy  Attorney  Oan- 
eral  Ramsey  Qai^  It  would  be  pertinent 
to  leyeal  Mr.  Clartc*s  statement : 

"It  waa  racognlaed  by  the  Preeldent  that, 
la  tlia  ease  of  the  anaaeial  oooaituUty,  aoate- 
thing  waan  tkaa  Indtvldnal  action  might  al- 
tknataly  ba  naoaaaasy.  Baoanaa  at  the  Cactor 
of  Joint  partlnlpsrtioa  in  large  Carslgn  Ioum. 
eautlon  dtctatad  tba  avallabnity  of  Autborl- 
aatlon.  on  a  atandby  baala  In  case  of  need, 
for  a  voluntary  program  of  Joint  dlacuaalon 
and  Joint  aotlon  by  Bnaaetal  Inatttutlons  to 
txman  thsit  Hm  Praaldeafa  oibjaetivw  wUl  be 
canAad  ant.  Slaoe  aneh  a  jii  iigiani  eould 
ha«a  aatttroat  IrapMoatiana,  tha  naad  tor  ttw 
aatltraaC  exaBptloa  flmbodlad  in  tlUa  bill  Is 
avldant." 

Deputy  Attorney  Oenaral  Clark  is  also 
quoted  In  the  report  on  the  Fair  Pa«A- 
agtng  Bm,  B.  MS.  where  he  aald: 

"SUiee  atandardlaltaa  eoold.  In  aome  In- 
stancea,  be  an  anticompetitlaa  taotor,  the 
iwnvlainns  sppcapttatrty  eonfer  a  dlacre- 
tlonary  anthorlty  wbieh,  in  ita  enarclae.  aony 
take  into  account  tha  't*'**'  of  (tny  such  reg- 
ulation on  competition." 

These  authorttlea  make  my  point:  volun- 
tary programs  can  hare  antltrost  Impllea- 
ttons,  atandardlaattoa  can  be 


mittaa— ahonid  be  allowed  to  *»*w«tinf  theae 


It  waa  agreed  in  the  argxunanta  on  Pab- 
ruary  18.  1865  on  referral  of  S.  885  that  If 
anticompetitive  Isauea  aroae.  t2ie  bUl  would 
be  Inferred  from  the  Commerce  Committee 
to  the  Senate  aatltruat  Suboonualttea  for 
study  of  the  antltrtn*  Imptleatiana.  Mr. 
Olark'a  atatamant  Oranonstratee  that  this 
oonrtltlon  praoadant  haa  oocuxrad. 

I  quote  Senator  H&ar  on  thla  point  from 
the  CoNGBKsaiOMAL  XtacDKD.  volume  111.  part 
9,  page  9230: 

"TtM  worst  that  oould  be  aald  for  tbe  preo- 
edeat,  I  simguai,  ia  that  prapoaed  i— "^-ii'ig 
aad  lahrting  legialatlaa.  wtdeh  afveryone 
agrees  should  go  to  the  Ooaiiaittae  oa  Com- 
merce, should  also  be  refaired  to  aome  other 
committee  afterwards  because  it  may  have 
some  secondary  impUcatlans." 

And  earlier  on  Vebraary  4,  ItM.  wImb  be 
Introdnoad  8.  SSS  ha  aatd: 

"It  la  eoaoetvable  that  the  Coauneroa  Com- 
adttoa  la  Ua  analysis  of  tha  UU  and  in  its 
datexmlnatloB.  would  report  a  bill  whlcb 
should  go  to  one  or  more  ot  tha  antitrust 
laws.  In  that  case,  clearly  it  should  go  tack 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.''  (Kmphasls 
mine.) 

I  aay  that  this  ia  tbe  eaae,  and  the  lim 
iflaaily  ahonid  go  baek  to  the  Judidary  Com- 
mtttaa  aad  ita  Aatttnast  SabeoBmittoa. 

Some  of  na.  who  have  lived  with  iha  Pack- 
aging aad  Labeling  BlU  alaoe  10S1.  ave  aware 
of  tha  bUl's  many  antitrust  aspecta.  The 
fact  that  S.  387,  which  was  subject  to  hear- 
ings by  the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
was  changed  snghtly  !n  the  drafttng  of  8. 
Mt  to  tha  extent  that  Ita  spousuia  now  re- 
ftatn  ftom  calling  It  an  antltraat  bcn  and 
have  eaaaad  to  urge  it  aa  an  amanteient  to 
tha  Clayton  Aet,  4oaa  not  alter  tha  condu- 
alon  that  tha  bill  still  Is  essentia  Hy  an  anti- 
trust measure. 

Only  by  a  close  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
the  propoeed  legliAation  can  we  determine 
what  type  of  a  mijaam  u  it  la  and  what  ooai- 

iwdsdlo- 
'  tt  under  oat  Ridaa  aad  the  pteoadento 


la  Plabnaary.  lS«S.  aa  extaiwlva  < 
currad  In  thla  body,  with  aome  Sunators 
urgliv  jurisdiction  for  taaa  Senate  Judldaty 
Committee  and  others  urging  Jurladlctlon 
for  the  Senate  Commerce  Oonanlttee.  This 
debate  oeeonrad  Whantha  bm  waa  Jwat  In- 
treduoad  aad  ttw  Senatan  on  the  CNamaerce 
Oommlttaa  wan  atclTlng  to  uphold  tha  pt«- 
rogatlaaa  of  their  Oammlttae  aad  tha  Sen- 
atora  on  the  jtidiclary  Cosamittee  fought  to 
up^Kfld  the  prercgaUves  of  tbe  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  I  might  add  that  It  was  a 
Mpartlaan  approach. 

Kowwar,  today  tba  issue  la  dUterent.  Tbe 
nUaa  provide  that  more  thaa  one  oommlttee 
can  daiaa  jnrladletton.  The  Senate  Com- 
meree  OomaiUtea  haa  norapletad  Us  action  on 
the  bUL  Kow  tba  aele  laaua  la  whether  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Coiamlttee  and  Ite  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  ilhould  have  the  right 
and  the  privilege,  provided  by  the  Senate 
Rulea,  to  <Aahn  its  jurladletton  over  the 
BUB    aad    take    such   aeUon  as 


raapotialbnity    in  thla   azaa— the  Jodietary 
Committee  through  lU  Antltraat  Sut 


iry  and  proper. 

nw  argumente  aude  by  ttm  Beaabers  of 
tha  Osaats  Coanawca  Coasmlttaa  to  Febm- 
ary.  1065.  that  tha  Senate  Oonuaerce  Oom- 
mlttaa  was  the  proper  oommlttee.  Is  no  longer 
applicable  bacauaa  that  Issue  has  been 
settled.  Wa  rettarato  that  Senator  Havt^ 
atetementa  on  February  le,  IMS,  demon- 
atimto  panuaalvaly  UMt  tha  Jodlclary  Oom- 
flotttaa  rtMwiW  now  haere  Juxladlettoa. 

"The  worat  that  eoold  be  aatd  for  tbe 
pieoedaat,  t  suggaat,  la  that  propoeed  packag- 
ing and  labeling  legislation,  which  eveiyone 
Bgreea  should  go  to  tha  Cenxmdttee  on  Cnn- 
moroe,  sho^Hd  alaa  ba  rsNnpad  to  i 

tt 
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If  Senator  Has*  now  Itfataa  that  8.  985, 
with  ite  many  antitnul  aapecto,  doea  not 
have  primary  or  aeoomliiiy  impUoatlona  to 
refer  it  to  another  comn  1  itea.  than  I  aay  that 
Senator  Haxt  is  pradwkng  antltruat  Jurla- 
dlctlon  over  a  number  of  subject  mattera 
that  he.  aa  Chairman  ot  tha  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee, baa  urged  fc  e  hla  Suboommlttaa. 
TbU  Inoludaa  primary  friadlctlon  for  new 
matter  and  aecondary  j^riadictlon  for  billa 
previously  acted  upon  b  r,  other  Senate  com- 
mittees or  subcommitto*  4. 

How  can  my  Antitmat  Subcommittee 
Chairman  contend  that  i^eTe  is  no  secondary 
antitrust  implications  Ifa  S.  885  when  the 
entire  premise  of  the  bpi  has  been  said  to 
be  based  on  a  theory  of;  nonprice  competi- 
tion? Senator  Habt,  to '  introducing  tbe 
original  Packaging  and  MbaUng  Bill  aald: 

"What  doea  thla  bill  Uo7  It  U  an  effort 
to  bring  up  to  date  ttak  antitrust  laws  by 
recognizing  the  emergen^  of  a  relatively  new 
form  of  nonprice  con^tttlon — ^packaging 
and  labeling." 

Senator  Hast,  his  staff  and  several  pro- 
ponente  of  8.  387  and  6,  885  asserted  that 
this  nonprice  compatitiih  la  at  the  heart 
of  the  Packaging  and  La  Baling  Bill  and  fur- 
ther, that  this  gives  it  latitruBt  aapacta. 

In  this  regard,  it  Is  Ul  itnin^tHng  to  exam- 
ine the'  teatimony  of  Dr  ptrston  Bamea.  Co- 
lumbia TTnlveratty  profei  tor  and  formerly  of 
the  steff  of  the  Antitrun  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  E^ederal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Dr.  Barnes,  w]it>  appeared  at  the 
Invitation  of  Senator  Ha  ^  to  discuss  S.  387, 
defined  nonprice  comp^tlon  in  his  testi- 
mony as  follows: 

"Packaging  la  an  impoijtknt  aspect  of  prod- 
uct differentiation  and  orj  nonprice  competi- 
tion. Packaging  is  esseiilally  an  extension 
of  the  advertising  and  promotional  campaign 
by  which  the  manufactiirer  secures  for  his 
product  a  place  on  the  stiielves  of  the  super- 
market. Packaging  'affords  an  opoprtunlty 
for  the  manufacturer  to  felnforce  the  prod- 
uct image  which  he  has  ijsught  to  create  by 
his  advertising.  While  jAckaging  U  neces- 
sary to  contain  the  protect,  to  protect  Ite 
contente,  and  to  Implenoit  the  self-service 
character  of  the  aupenxiAet,  the  package 
is  also,  from  the  point  ol  jriew  of  the  manu- 
facturer, his  'aaleaman'  tli  the  point  of  aale. 
His  extensive  expehditut^s  for  adevrtislng 
and  promotion  will  real  It  In  Uttle  benefit 
to  him  unless  his  product  la  so  packaged 
that  the  consumer  can  ^Mtdlly  identify  it, 
preferably  without  being  previously  diverted 
to  examine  the  offerings  of  his  rivals.  The 
manufacturer  is  thus  necebsarUy  alert  to  any 
opportunity  to  use  pack*  ding  in  such  a  way 
as  to  create  a  dlfferentlaj  advantage  for  hla 
product,  and  in  seeking  this  differential  ad- 
vantage, he  may  engage  to  practices  which 
lose  sight  of  the  requirekente  of  the  buyer 
seeking  to  make  a  rational  choice  among  the 
mmtltude  of  competing  producte. 

"...  If  we  seek  to  preserve  a  competitive 
economy,  we  must  be  prepared  to  have  busi- 
ness rivals  ect  as  oom^titors.  We  must 
expect  that  they  will  cbmpete  with  any 
means  which  are  legitimate  In  terms  of  the 
mores  of  the  market.  8t^4^  competition  can 
produce  imwanted  ree\ui4.  aa  it  haa  in  the 
form  of  falae  and  mlsleadihg  advertialng  and 
unfair  methods  ot  oom^titlon.  It  is  not 
su^rlstog  that  packaging  kaa  developed  aome 
dubloua  praetioea;  IndaM.  it  la  suriHlsIng 
that  there  have  not  been  I  more  inatancea  of 
deceptive  packaging.  AJteeognltion  of  the 
origins  and  Inherent  natUw  of  the  problem, 
■s  developed  to  tbe  hefMngs  of  the  sub- 
committee, Uys  a  firm  toundation  for  oor- 
rectiva  action."  |j 

"Packaging  la  an  impotent  aspect  .  .  of 
nonprice  competition."'  "Steodardization 
could  ...  be  an  antidcknpetltiva  factor." 
.  .  .  New  form  of  nonaHoa  oompatition — 
packaging  and  labeling."!  1  Now  thU  la  what 
the  proponanto  have  said.  This  is  what  we 
have  baan  told.    It  doea  not  matter  whether 
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you  agraa  with  thla  theory  or  not.  Quito 
almply  It  boUa  down  to  thla:  Antitruat  laauea 
have  baan  raised  in  connection  with  t>«t« 
legislatton.  "In  that  eaae.  dearly  It  ■fwuld 
go  back  to  tha  Judiciary  Oommlttae."  Tha 
last  auitanoe  waa  Senator  Haar  apaaklng  on 
Pebruary  4, 1865  when  he  objected  to  Senator 
DotKSBN'a  unanimous  consent  that  S.  886  be 
refored  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Tet  wa  are  once  agato  faced  with  the  argu- 
ment that  since  commerce  is  involved,  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  exclusive  Jurladle- 
tlon. 

If  the  argiunent  used  to  sustain  the  initial 
reference  to  the  Commerce  Committee  were 
to  be  further  applied  so  as  to  deny  Jurisdic- 
tton  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  would 
have  no  Jurisdiction  whatsoever.  To  contend 
that  because  legislation  tovolves  commerce, 
the  Commerce  Committee  should  have  Juris- 
diction to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  commit- 
tees is  a  startling  poaltion.  If  this  be  the 
applicable  principle  under  the  precadento, 
the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  hsts  no  function, 
for  everything  it  handles  deals  with  goods  ih 
commerce. 

Throughout  the  yean,  the  subcommittee 
has  held  extensive  hearings  on  almost  every- 
thing that  moves  in  the  stream  of  totaratote 
commerce:  steel,  automobUaa,  bread,  druga, 
hearing  aids,  roofing  materials,  inauranoa  and 
library  books.  This  la  only  a  partial  list. 
But  it  proves  tha  potot.  Theae  subjecte  are 
toextrloably  oonectad  with  commerce. 

Perhapa  this  reaaonlng  which  is  advanced 
by  aome  Senatora  should  carry  the  day.  Per- 
hapa it  might  ba  wise  to  leave  the  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  with  nothing  to  do.  Our 
budget  is  substentlal.  The  federal  govern- 
ment's demand  for  money  is  Insatiable.  Per- 
hapa the  appropriation  tat  this  subcommit- 
tee, an  appropriation  which  amovinto  to  half 
a  million  dollars,  oould  be  given  a  home  elae- 
where.  The  Oommlttee  on  Commeroe  might 
make  use  of  It  to  handling  theae  subjecte. 

Like  tbe  packaging  bills  totroduced  to  the 
87th  and  88th  Congress,  and  like  S.  886  it- 
self as  introduced  to  the  BSth,  the  present 
bill  is  replete  with  antitrust  ramifications 
and  ImpUcations.  Basically,  the  purpoaea  of 
all  these  bills  are  the  same.  But  whereas  tba 
earlier  maasurea  were  considered,  without 
objection  or  question,  by  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee, we  are  now  told  something  is 
different.  But  there  Is  still  the  granting  of 
power  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  tba  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  promulgate  regulations  relating 
to  certato  polldea  which  relate  to  price. 
There  la  sUn  promulgating  power  to  tha 
hands  of  a  federal  agency  concerning 
regulations  governing  packages. 

We  have  noted  testimony  streaaing  that 
packaging  practices  are  a  form  of  competi- 
tion. Who  is  to  toveatigate  and  measure 
these  stetemento  that  competition  could  be 
affected  by  this  bUlT  And  what  about  the 
effect  of  packagtog  regulations  not  on  the 
maker  of  tbe  packaged  product  but  on  the 
packaging  industry  itaelf  ?  What  is  the  effect 
of  the  bill  on  competition  to  that  aspect  of 
our  eoonomyf  Wboae  duty  is  it  to  aacartato 
Buch  effect?  Is  It  the  Commerce  Committee 
or  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  Judiciary? 

The  Commerce  Committee  has  performed 
ite  function.  The  Antitrust  Buboommittae 
has  not  and  it  is  sound  legislative  policy  that 
it  be  given  the  opportunity  to  examtoe  the 
antitrust  issues  that  remato.  It  Is  my  sub- 
mlasion  that  these  antitrust  aspecte  are  of 
primary  significance. 

The  iaeue.  of  courae,  ia  whether  tbe  bill 
has  been  cleansed  of  ite  antitrust  implica- 
tions. This  can  ba  determtoed  only  by  ex- 
amining the  substantive  provisions  to  tha 
meaaure.  "The  aponaora  may  oaU  their  blU 
anything  they  Ilka,  hang  on  it  any  label 
they  please.  However,  this  body  U  not  to- 
toreeted  to  how  a  MU  U  deaoribed  or  where 
the  codlOara  may  atatton  it.  Thla  body  la 
concerned  with  aubataace  and  what  a  bill 


wtU  do  If  enacted."  I  aald  the  foregoing  oa 
February  18  of  laat  year  and  auggaat  that  it  la 
equally  applicable  today. 

It  atrlkaa  ma  aa  aignlfloant  that  much  of 
what  waa  aald  during  tba  February  debate  on 
tha  original  raferanoe  to  Oommaroe,  reteins 
ite  relevanoa  today.  I  quote  further  from  a 
portton  of  my  stetement  then: 

"The  referral  of  the  r*^^ag1ng  l>ill  to- 
volvea  aerloiu  practical  oonalderationa.  The 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  haa  labored  nearly 
4  years  with  this  leglaUtion.  It  UtaraUy  has 
heard  thousands  of  wwds  of  tMtimony.  It 
has  listened  to  carefully  prepared  and  well 
reasoned  arg\unente  of  experte  from  both 
bustoess  and  Oovemment.  It  haa  gained  a 
knowledge  of  the  contente  and  machanics  of 
the  packaging  blU  that  no  one  else  to  the 
Senate  sharea.  It  has  considered  the  bill 
many  times  to  executive  session  and  palna- 
taktogly  prepared  a  report  which  praaanto  to 
detail  the  several  potote  of  vlaw  ragardtog 
the  merlte  of  thU  blU.        ^ 

"Now  tbe  proponente  of  8.  886  ask  the 
Senate  to  proceed  de  novo.  They  ask  this 
body  to  strike  off  to  an  entirely  new  direc- 
tion and  to  Ignore  and  dlaragard  all  tha  ex- 
pertise and  experience  that  has  been  ac- 
quired. In  short,  they  ask  the  Senate  to  be 
a  party  to  a  waste  of  knowledge,  experience, 
time,  energy,  dedication,  and  dillganee. 

"It  is  contended  that  stooe  the  packagtog 
bill  relatee  to  'goods  in  Interstete  commerce.' 
the  Commerce  Committee  logically  has  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction.  Certelnly  that  commit- 
tee has  a  vital  Interest  In  many  subjecte  in- 
volving commeroe.  However.  I  doubt  that 
any  of  ite  membera  would  aerlooaly  oontend 
that  the  mere  mention  of  the  word  commerce 
in  a  bin  automatically  veata  their  oommlttee 
with  plenary  JuriadleUon.  Were  this  the 
case,  the  Antitrust  Subo<Hnmlttee  would  be- 
come a  useleaa  and  unneeded  arm  of  the 
Senate. 

"Virtually  all  legialation  ooming  before  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  tovotvaa  oommaroe 
in  one  way  or  another.  In  the  paat.  this  sub- 
committee baa  probed  toto  many  araaa  of  tha 
economy. 

"This  Is  not  to  imply  that  tha  Commaioe 
Committee  la  totally  without  Juriadlctlon  to 
theae  areas.  Tha  point  la  that  the  pbraae 
'toterstete  conuneioa'  ia  not  a  m^<»^i  «x. 
preaslon.  Indeed,  atanding  alona.  It  la  maan- 
togleas.  A  wise  Judgment  regarding  jurla- 
diction  almply  oannot  ba  made  without  a 
predae  undaratandtog  of  tha  oontante  of  a 
bill;  bow  thoae  oontante  will  ba  put  toto 
action  and  by  whom. 

"As  I  have  said,  tbe  Innguaga  and  history 
of  S.  885  clearly  reveal  it  to  ba  an  antitmat 
meaaure.  The  pnqwnante  already  have  ao- 
knowledgad  their  bill  la  loaded  with  antitrust 
ImpllcatiMM.  Their  view  U  abarad  by  othera. 
many  of  whom  are  antitruat  axparto. 

"In  a  apaecb  laat  Deoember,  Mr.  Joaaph 
Sbeehy.  Director  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Baatratot 
of  Trade  of  tbe  Federal  Trade  Commisaloa 
made  thla  perttoent  oommont  regarding  the 
relationship  between  product  atandaidlaa- 
tlon  as  caUed  for  to  the  r*^fc-»g«"g  biU,  and 
the  antitruat  lawa.  Ba  said  that  atandard- 
iaation  of  producte  by  indiutry  nUgbt  'fit 
toto  a  trade  reatraining  pattern  that  brtoga 
It  wlthto  the  ambit  of  tba  Uw.'  In  other 
words,  the  packaging  bill  would  compel 
producers  to  adopt  patterns  of  buatoeaa  that 
praaenUy  are  probably  outlawed  by  the  anti- 
trust stotutes.  Can  anyone  deny  that  a  bUl 
that  actually  requires  conduct  violative  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  is  not  pregnant  with  anti- 
trust considerations  and  Implications. 

"Certetoly,  this  body  does  not  want  to  be 
a  party  to  any  act,  such  as  denying  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  Jtirlsdlction  over  this  bill, 
that  Is  grounded  upon  such  specious  and 
twisted  and  ironical  reaaontog  that  is  the 
eaaence  of  the  proponente'  case. 

"In  s\un.  the  Jiulsdlctlonal  claim  of  tha 
Judiciary  Committee  to  this  matter  la  well 
founded.  It  reate  upon  sound  logic  and 
reaaon.    It  Is  supported  by  ample  precedent. 
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"By  mnj  smbc,  the  MU  st  tend  to  an  antl- 
tmst  iiw—uw.  It  to  tbm  inoduct  of  antltnut 
thinking  by  kntltrait  ezperto.  It  i<w|uln» 
ttntttrnrt  mforaoMnt. 

"Tha  poBtttoo  tiluit  turn  been  taken  by  the 
proponents  of  the  pedaglng  bU  tn  eeeklng 
to  deny  the  JadlcAery  Committee  Jnrtadlc- 
tlon  puts  them  at  war  wttb  >n  their  pi  ev lout 
words  aad  ectlone  In  thto  matter. 

"As  leceuUy  as  January  IS,  Cbalnnan  Hast 
of  the  AntStmet  Suboommdttee  In  his  letter 
to  Chairman  XAaTLsm  at  the  Judiciary  0cm- 
mlttee  Josttiying  hto  appropriations  request 
for  the  cflmtng  year  aald: 

**  "Hie  suboommlttee  plans  to  continue  to 
examine.  Investigate,  and  malw  a  complete 
study  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  trade  and 
commerctol  practices  aSectlng  the  consumers 
In  a  manner  Which  tends  or  may  tend  to 
restrain  competition  In  Interstate  commerce 
and  firaudUlent,  or  nnfalr  practices  In  the 
production,  processing,  packaging,  labeling, 
tM^w^ing^  advertising,  statement  of  prices, 
and  other  oondltlons  of  sale,  marketing  and 
tumlshlng  goods  and  services  to  consumers.' 

•^  the  chairman  of  the  subcMnmlttee 
to  sincere  In  hU  plans  to  conduct  these 
Inquiries,  he  has  placed  himself  In  the 
curious  position  of  '•'»<'"'"£  Jurisdiction  over 
p«i.»«jiT.^  Mkd  labeling  In  one  Instance  and 
daoylag  It  la  another.  How  to  the  time  to 
determine  which  Une  of  thtnirfg  to  to  pre- 
vail. Certalaly,  IX  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
oommlttee stands  ready  to  quitclaim  all  right 
to  mattecs  Involving  ooaomeree  that  fact 
should  he  known.  If  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
•-'*t*T  to  jslMng  wit  of  the  business  of  mat- 
tsca  aflertlng  the  Nation's  oonunerce.  Its 
budget  fUmanrts  eertalaiy  will  toe  diminished. 

"ICr.  Psestdent.  X  «r«e  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  not  toe  dentod  Ito  rightful  daim 
ct  Jurlsdtctlcm  In  the  matter  at  hand." 

There  U  a  quite  recent  and  very  valuable 
eiady  whleh  stron^y  suggests  that  the  role 
packaging  jMays  In  the  eompetttlve  market 
ptoce  to  very  Important.  Ilito  Imfiartial 
statletleal  survey  was  fwdtiried  by  Arthur 
D.  UtUe.  Inc.  and  titled  "The  Role  cl  Pack- 
•glac  la  the  U3.  ■oooomy."  It  was  pre- 
pand  Car  the  (lierirsn  MuMlaaoa  for  Man- 
■giUMiit  BaaHrek,  a  aoaimflt  aflllate  of 
tbe  Amactoaa  Ifanageaant  Aaaoctotlon. 

I  ask  ansBtoaows  eonaant  to  qvote  certain 
parti  9t  KMa  eeporl.  It  to  ralevant  to  the 
vctaBtary  pntmat  staadarda  of  section  6  of 
8.MA.  Theatoaof  the mvortwaa  to  present 
the  lB90>«aaaB  ai  paekagl^  In  the  U.8. 
economy.     It   states    ttte   following    about 

volume: 
ig  to  aettoaattea  by  the  Depart- 
aad  the  Bureau  at  the 
of  packaging  aia- 
tM3  amcuinted  to  918.3 
hUllon  ap  SS  porosat  from  the  W.7  bllllon 
■ttwstsd  for  UM  and  n  pacecnt  ever  the 
•lea  MUlon  aMamfated  tor  1MB  <aee  IkUe 
S>.  Ttoe  goeemmeat  flgurea  repurtsdly  ta- 
at  forty  dUtarent  ta- 
[  la  the  aamufaetore  at  eon- 


tlM  relattve  aHu-feet  share 
for  dWerent  types  of  par»ag1ng  materlato 
•a  reported  la  the  goseraoMBt  stattoUcs  has 
■blfted  only  aUghtly:  the  primary  ehange 
hae  been  tn  the  decline  In  Unpertaace  ef 
textile  and  wood  eontalnera  la  favor  of  plas- 
ttoa.  The  dMrlbotioa  of  the  Department  of 
OommeoBe  sales  ssttaaatee  to  as  foUows: 
JJnperttati 
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liM  Aow  diaage  la  rdattlve  outfket  afasre 
to  mulonbtedly  cttrlbntaMe  to  two  faetont 
1)  the  heavy  dependence  of  packaging  on 
food  products,  for  which  Innovations  tn  basic 
package  forms  are  generally  slow  to  be  ao- 
oejpfted.  and  i)  the  very  broad  use  of 
paper  and  paperhoard  packaging  aiaterlato 
throughout  all  sectcos  of  the  economy. 
Thus,  WhUe  Intense  competition  between 
packaging  materlato  has  lead  to  a  steady 
series  of  package  innovations,  the  retotlve 
Importance  of  the  three  primary  packaging 
materlato  (metaL  paper  and  glass)  has  ac- 
tually changed  very  UtUe  during  the  period 
from  1964  through  196S. 

The  effect  of  the  present  legislation  on 
such  a  Uige  and  competitive  Industry  should 
be  considered.  In  a  chapter  entitled 
"Packaging  and  the  Econonay."  It  to  reported: 

"Paekaglag  directly  aSeots  ewonnaiir 
groerth  la  the  foUowlag  way:  basloaUy,  a 
coet  aavhtg  to  the  ooasumer  from  packaging 
Inereasee  his  real  dtopoeaUe  Ineoooe  and  thto 
addltlonfti  iaccene  can  then  either  be  epeat 
on  other  goods,  eervieee,  and  letoure.  or  saved. 
Indirectly,  where  packaging  makes  posslhto 
new  products,  or  Lmproveoaents  ia  existing 
products,  there  to  an  iacrease  ta  oatpon*o 
IniiaiBMiiil  which  m  tura  ereatea  further 
ecoaomto  gicwth.  As  assiuigaaaent  becomea 
Incraaelngly  aware  of  haw  to  Incorporate 
packagtag  Into  ttoa  total  corporate  strategy, 
the  taapaet  of  parlkaglng  on  eeoaomlc  growth 
will  be  evea  greater  than  It  has  been. 

"The  highly  eompetlttve  market  for  pack- 
aged constmer  produces  has  focoaed  oon- 
tlnued  atteatlOB  on  the  aee«  for  aew  prad- 
aets.  Packaging  to  an  Inexpeaatee  and 
eesRy  dtottngutohed  way  to  achieve  prodac* 
differentiation.  Therefore,  packaging  to  oae 
of  the  areas  of  competltloB  <aid  one  of  the 
ioolB  \ieed  to  secure  eatry  of  new  firms  or 
products.  Packagtag  thus  ooatrnaitee  to 
Increased  eompetltlve  vigor.  Tlieee  competi- 
tive pressures  have  given  rtee  to  many  ptoo- 
easlng-pacfeaglng  taaovatloiM  that  have  re- 
duced the  costs  of  production,  distribution 
and  retailing,  and,  In  the  long  run,  have  re- 
eulted  tn  substantial  savings  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  development  of  eelf-eerviee 
merAaodfsing  has  also  made  packaging  a 
key  factor  In  the  corporate  uiaiVellng  pro- 
gram. Every  package  on  the  shelf  must  now 
coBipete,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  with 
every  other  package.  Very  little  h^  to  pro- 
vided by  the  store;  the  best  that  a  manuf  ao- 
tnrer  can  hope  for  to  that  hto  product  will  be 
accorded  a  fsvoraMe  shelf  position,  'llieie- 
fore,  the  package  to  now  the  primary  sales- 
man at  the  polat  of  pmrhaae.  One  must  pay 
for  a  salesman's  leirlcea.  so  the  manufac- 
tiirer  m\ist  pay  for  the  merdiandlilng  eapa- 
buitlee  of  the  package.  Tet  the  cost  to  both 
the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer  to  Justi- 
fied If  It  brings  with  It  the  economies  of  mass 
production,  distribution  and  communlca- 
Uon. 

"Packaging  works  to  stimulate  economic 
growth  on  both  the  demand  and  supply  side 
of  the  growth  equation: 

"I)  On  the  demand  side,  r*^''*ff'"g  pro- 
vides a  means  for  product  differeatiatioa. 
which,  tn  turn,  reduces  the  risk  of  market 
entry  and  enhanoes  the  sales  effort  with  aew 
produots.  Ia  addition,  packaging  to  a  pri- 
mary advertlslag  medto  and  as  such  acts  to 
Intensify  the  promotional  efforts  at  the  pelat 
of  parohase  and  at  the  tlate  of  use.  I^to  In 
tuia  sUiaiilstes  futxne  deautad  tar  the  saake 
product. 

"2)  Oa  th4  aupply  tide,  packaging  reduces 
easts,  and  thus  In^roves  latura  oa  iaveet- 
Bwat  aad  enlianees  the  savlreameiit  for  aew 
ipveetraeat,  ]>b  the  extent  that  these  sav- 
tags  are  nam  tid  In  lower  retail  prloas.  pack- 
to  asdadng  the  nmisanwii'B  oat-of- 
thas  aUowlng  for  shifts 
which  In  turn  laye 
the  grouadwork  fer 


m  a  aiapter  called  "Packaging  and  the 
OMporatlon,"  tbe  point  to  made  that  "while 
there  are  mai^  poesftile  ways  to  deflue  corpo- 
rate success,  flram  'ttte  standpoint  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  can  beet  be  defined  as  the 
devsAoplBg  and  nxalntalxdng  of  a  eompetltlve 
edge.**  It  to  the  ereintnatlon  and  study  of 
the  methods  utilized  In  obtalulBg  such  an 
"edge"  that  to  the  conoera  af  the  Aatltnist 
SubcoDunlttee,  at  least  so  we  are  tOM.  I 
quote  fmrther  fixnn  thto  chapter  ia  response 
to  any  suggestion  that  vottmtary  proeedttres 
relating  to  packaging  standardisation  may 
not  have  anticompetitive  effects: 

"In  seeklQg  out  or  defending  a  eompetltlve 
advantage,  a  company  has  within  Its  contrail 
only  three  strategic  mailcet  variables — price, 
product,  and  promotion  eubject  to  a  wide 
range  of  poesRHe  oomMnatlans.  Packaging 
to  unique  tn  that  It  to  Intimately  aasocteted 
with  each  of  ttwse  strategic  variables. 

"Price — ^Packaging  to  an  element  tn  price 
because  H  to  a  key  coet  factor  as  well  as  a 
mechanism  for  offering  the  consumer  a  range 
of  prices  based  on  different  package  stoees.  As 
an  element  of  coet,  packaging  provides  a 
product  varlalfle  which  can  Increase  or  re- 
duce the  final  cost  per  unit  of  the  ttem  to  the 
manufacturer.  As  a  oobI^  Its  variance  win 
affect  the  price  of  the  product  ettSier  through 
jnaiglnal  cost  pricing,  target-TSte-of-retum 
pricing,  or  markup  pricing. 

"FTOduct — ^Pac3Lagli]g  to  also  an  element  of 
the  product  and  therefore  can  functionally 
enhance  the  Item  or  improve  Its  subjective 
appeal.  For  example,  it  can  provide  conven- 
ience in  use,  improved  quality  maintenance, 
and/cr  esthetic  appeal.  The  extent  to  which 
this  to  accomplished  vrlU  affect  the  value  of 
the  product  to  the  consumer. 

"Promotion — Finally,  the  package  to  a  key 
element  in  promotion.  Packaging  expendi- 
tures axe  not  usually  regarded  as  part  of  the 
promotional  budget,  but  a  package  wtilch 
does  not  effectively  carry  the  manufacturei^ 
meesage  to  the  point  of  purchase  and  Into  the 
home  to  a  waste  of  money  and  considerably 
reduces  the  Impact  of  adverttolng  and  other 
promotional  activities." 

Thto  is  a  very  detailed  and  Interesting  re- 
port. It  finds  that  packaging  has  a  long- 
term  beneficial  effect  on  thto  country's  gen- 
eral economic  health  In  that  It  reduces  pro- 
duction and  marketing  coets.  Increases  con- 
sumer t^gmanfi  for  pToducts  and  accelerates 
the  rate  ef  market  entry  and  penetratioa. 
Any  legislation  idilch  eSecto  packaging  must 
be  examined  for  antlooB^petltlve  Implica- 
tions. The  proponents  of  S.  B85  have  them- 
selves raised  these  questions.  The  Anti- 
trust Suboommlttee  has  been  charged  with 
the  responjibUlty  of  assessing  such  Impllca- 
tloas. 

I  repeat  what  was  earlier  said:  The  Com- 
BSerce  Coaunittee  has  performed  its  function. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  should  now  he  told 
to  do  lU  Job. 

But  the  obvious  fact  that  S.  S80  has  raised 
the  queetion  of  posslhto  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects on  the  pacUag  ladustry  to  only  a  part  of 
the  reason  the  measure  should  be  examined 
by  the  Antitrust  Subcoaiailttee. 

Provisions  of  S.  »U  also  appear  to  creato 
potentially  serious  antitrust  risks  for  Indus- 
try aaeaibers  seeking  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
posed  legislation  Thto  I  meatloaed  in  * 
general  way  earlier.  Ite  axplocatioa  in  de- 
tail persuasively  demonstrates  that  sub- 
stantial issuee  under  the  antttrust  Uws  are 
mised  in  thto  regard. 

If  the  prom«Ugatlng  authority  detecmloes 
"that  the  welgbU  or  quanUtlee  In  which  any 
consumer  commodity  to  being  dlstrltouted  for 
retail  sale  are  likely  to  Impair  Um  ability  of 
consuflBsrs  to  aaake  prloe  per  unit  oomparl- 
eoassBchauttoari^  shall—  ...  (2)  promul- 
gate  .  .  .  rngiitotlfais  efleottve  to  setabliA 
Teasnnahla  weights  or  quaatltlse,  aad  tnc- 
ttoBS  or  multiples  thereof.  In  wWeh  any  such 
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f^r,m,mar  commodity  shall 
retaUaale."    iS(d). 

"(Any  producer  or  dlstillbutor  affected  by 
the  above  provtolam]  may  r  iqnest  the  6eare- 
tary  at  Commatee  to  ysfl  I  ;lpate  In  the  de- 
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IKOduct  standard 
1  he  procedurea  for 


MO 

it*  quantttlee  may 
I^roduct  standard. 
1 
this  Act  shaU  be 


vslopment  ot  a  volontary 

for  such  commodity  under 

the  development  of  volunt  k^  product  stand 

anto  ^tabhshed  by  the  Sec  r  rtuy  puimant  to 

section  9  of  the  Act  of  >4fch  8,  IfOl."    ~' 

regulation  as  to  weights 

vary  from  any  voluntary 

i8(e).  (f). 

"Nothing  contained  In 
construed  to  r^^eal.  lnv^ldate,  or  super- 
sede— the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  or 
any  statute  defined  therelA  ae  an  antitrust 
Act."    1 11. 

•         *        f 

These  provisions,  whei)  considered  to- 
gether, may  raise  serious  q  liesUons  of  poten- 
tial antitrust  llabUlty  for  Ihoee  who  partici- 
pate In  the  development  at  voluntary  prod- 
uct standards,  as  shall  be:  shown  below. 

As  a  matter  of  sound  legislative  procedure, 
therefore,  8.  985  should  be  Considered  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Antt- 
trust and  lionopoly  Subcommittee. 

As  reoognlaed  by  numelttus  anUtrust  de- 
cisions, a  voluntary  staanud  would  bring 
about  an  industrywide  aiandaidlaatlon  of 
products  which  could  facilitate  price  luil- 
formlty  and  price  matchmg  supporting  an 
Inference  of  price  oollusidn  or  price  con- 
q>lracy  In  violation  of  tht  antitrust  laws. 

Accordingly,  if  the  volu^vtary  standardiza- 
tion aspects  of  8.  988  arei  desirable,  the  bill 
should  contain  a  specific  amltmst  exemption 
eoverlng  Industry  membew  participation  In 
the  development  of  voluntn7  product  stand- 
ards. ' 

At  the  very  least,  the  committee  with  ex- 
perience and  Jurisdiction,  in  these  matters, 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  1 1  ould  evaluate  the 
need  for  such  an  antltruib  exemption,  and 
formulate  the  text  of  an  i  ]  proprtate  exemp- 
tion. 1 

Significantly,  the  Justi^  Department,  In 
Ito  comments  on  S.  988,  hjea  correctly  reoog- 
nised  that  "standardizatiMi  could,  in  some 
Instances,  be  an  antlco^peUUve  factor." 
Iietter  of  Deputy  Attom( 
Clark,  reprinted  at  S. 
Cong.,  ad  Sess.,  p.  11  (1998 

Thto  express  reoognl' 
Department  matched  wl 
of  f  11  that  the  bill  does  tet  "repeal.  InvaU- 
date,  or  supersede  .  .  .  any  .  .  .  antitrust 
Act."  dearly  demonstratm  that  thto  bill 
■hould  now  have  Its  ant^vust  Implications 
reviewed  and  evaluated  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  ' 

There  are  several  reported  antitrust  cases 
which  bold  that  product  standardisation  pro- 
grams by  Industry  groups  secome  vulnerable 
under  the  antltnut  tows  as  an  element  of  a 
conspiracy  to  restrain  tra«: 

In  JfUlc  and  Ice  Creat^jCsa  /nstWute  v. 
FTC.  153  P.  3d  478.  483  (7th  Clr.  1948)  it  was 
held  that  a  product  standfihllzatlon  program 
was  part  of  an  antitrust;  consptrscy  to  re- 
strain trade,  held  to  be  la  violation  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commtosloi^  Act.  As  the  Court 
noted:  ][ 

"Much  to  said  by  petitioners  concerning 
their  claim  that  milk  andl  ice  cream  cans  are 
a  standaMleed  i»t>duct.  Prom  thto  it  to 
argued  that  uniformity  <|fi  price  was  a  nat- 
ural rather  than  an  artificial  result.  An 
argiunent  of  thto  kind  hM  s<»ne  merit  as  to 
certain  products,  such  as  siigar,  salt)  oil,  etc., 
where  the  product  from  Ite  nature  to  stand- 
ard. We  doubt,  however,  If  thwe  to  any 
merit  in  the  contention  twtt  a  can  to  In  such 
a  category.  We  think  it 
were  standardised  in  tht 
but  thto  was  the  result 
the  Institute  and  Its  memtikrs.  In  fact,  there 
was  a  oonttnulng  effort  <  i  d  tirgtng  on  their 
part  that  the  eans  be  mi  i  uf  actured  In  unl 
form  classUleatlons.    ft   i  ijfiy  be.  as  argaad, 
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General  Bamsey 
No.  1188,  89th 

by  the  Justice 
i  ihe  clear  language 


to  true  that  they 

Instant  altnatlon, 

tiie  acUvlttes  of 


thdt  much  of  tills  eSort  toss  to  comply  wUh 
various  governmental  reguJattotis  and  for 
health  purpotes.  bat  the  fact  stttt  remafas 
that  «  was  easier  to  rescA  (Ae  900!  of  aal- 
foras  frtoes  on  a  sf  adsi<  prodmet  tha»  oa 
ea«  whieh  was  mat.  The  matkniknis  effort 
disclosed  by  the  reoocd  by  which  petitioaers 
staxtdardlsed  their  products  to  also  a  strong 
circumstance  In  support  of  the  Commission 'B 
finding  that  their  activities  were  the  result 
of  an  agreement."  162  P.  3d  at  483  (empha- 
sto  supplied). 

Stmllarly  m  O-O-rwo  Fire  tqwipment  Co. 
V.  United  States.  197  P.  ad  489  (9th  dr.). 
cert,  denied.  344  UJB.  802  (19&3).  the  court 
found  a  price  fixing  ooMplracy  for  fire  ex- 
tinguishers, violating  Section  l  of  the  Sher- 
man Act,  involving  the  elenxent  of  product 
standardization. 

The  Court  of  Appeato  declared : 

"The  standardization  of  products  among 
the  fotir  defendant  corporations  named  In 
the  indictment  to  pointed  to  by  |  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice]  aa  another  plus  factor  In  the 
chain  of  circiunstancee  that  ftolnts  to  the 
conspiracy  alleged. 

"It  to  the  contention  of  [defendants]  that 
thto  standardisation  and  substantial  Identity 
of  product  servee  to  explain  the  admitted 
price  uniformity  In  the  industry  during  the 
perttnent  period.  We  think,  however,  that 
such  standardisation  of  a  product  that  to  not 
naturally  standardized  facilitates  the  main- 
tenance of  price  uniformity. 

"The  (defendants]  seek  to  rebut  such  con- 
clusion and  any  Inference  of  combined  action 
that  may  arise  therefrom  with  the  testimony 
of  their  wltnees,  Allen,  that  'we  are  required 
to  meet  standards  set  up  by  the  Underwrit- 
ers Laboratories  in  thto  reject,  that  we  are 
required  to  put  out  certain  stoes  in  order  to 
obtain  certain  ratings.  .  .  .'  Thto  evidence 
may  well  explain  the  artificial  standardisa- 
tion In  regard  to  size.  But  we  can  well  un- 
derstand why  the  trial  Judge  was  unable  to 
accept  Mr.  Allen's  testimony  as  a  satisfaetory 
explanation  for  the  similarity  In  color  and 
other  physical  dutfacterlstics  among  the  ex- 
tlngutohers  manufactured  by  the  different 
corporate  defendants.  (Defendants]  make 
no  effort  to  explain  why  these  products,  al- 
though manufactured  by  different  com- 
panies, and  formed  of  components  manufac- 
tured by  different  companies,  were  Indistin- 
guishable save  for  their  respective  labeto." 
197  P.  ad  at  493. 

Again,  in  Bond  Crown  and  Cork  Co.  v.  FTC. 
176  F.  ad  974.  977  (4th  Clr.  1949),  an  FTC 
ftnrting  of  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade 
by  manufacturers  of  bottle  caps  was  affirmed. 
Including  8upp<^lng  evidence  of  a  product 
standardization  program. 

Thus,  the  Court  declared: 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  there  to 
a  direct  oonneetlon  between  this  xmderstand- 
Ing  and  the  admitted  efforts  of  the  respond- 
ents to  standardize  their  products  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  pro^>ective  ptirchaaer  would 
have  no  choice  In  the  realm  of  coloring,  let- 
tering, and  decorations  as  between  the  prod- 
\xcts  of  any  two  manufacturers."  176  F.  2d  at 
977. 

Product  standardization  programs  were 
also  found  to  constitute  elements  of  illegal 
price  fixing  c<Hispiracles  In  restraint  of  trade 
In  Association  of  Coupon  Book  Manufac- 
turers, 45  P.T.C.  219  (1948)  (trade  association 
setting  of  uniform  prices  and  standardized 
products  for  tickets,  checks,  and  coupons), 
and  Kleetrieal  Alloy  Section  of  National  glee- 
trieal  Manufacturers  Association,  86  P.T.C. 
336  (1946)  (trade  assoctotlon  fixed  uniform 
prices  and  standardized  products  for  rieetrl- 
cal  alloy  resists  nee  wire) . 

In  light  of  these  cases,  any  procedure  which 
Involves  Industry-wide  efforts  by  firms  aimed 
at  product  standardtsatlon  Inevitably  faoes 
potentiany  serious  antitrust  rtoks  unless  it 
ia  spedally  exeiapf ed  from  the  onHtrust  Unas. 


Thto  to  not  to  say  that  every  product  staad- 
ardlsatlan  effort  win  be  condemned  as  aa 
antttrust  vloiatloB.  Bather,  the  petet  to  that 
such  industry-wide  standardisation  efforts 
maats  a  dyee  0/  aatttraaf  fikfe  to  which 

•spset  of  S.  986  should  not  be  gratuitously 
expoeed. 

In  sum.  If  S.  985  to  considered  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  that  body's  long  asperlenoe 
with  the  probletns  of  antttrust  would  enable 
It  to  evaluate  the  nature  of  the  antttrust 
problems  Inhering  In  the  bill,  and  to  draft 
whatever  provisions  are  aeoessaiy  to  deal 
with  the  situattoa  fairly. 

Such  a  proper  consideration  ef  the  anti- 
trust dangers  inhering  in  the  Packaging  Bill 
to  no  less  essential  for  the  affected  industry 
members  in  this  Industry  than  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  banking  IndtHtry  who  received 
a  speeUl  antitrust  exemptton  for  asristing  in 
the  President's  international  balanoe  of  pay- 
ments program. 

When  PresideBt  Johnson,  oa  Fatorasry  le, 
1966,  proposed  a  program  oaUlog  for  mea»> 
bers  of  the  hanking  community  voluntarily  to 
limit  their  lending  abroad,  he  commented: 

"Cooperation  among  comi>etlng  banking 
Intereets  could  raise  problems  under  the 
antitrust  tews  and.  If  extended  beyond 
measurss  essentia]  to  our  balance-cf-pay- 
SMnto  objeetivee,  would  damage  our  eom- 
petltlve system. 

"Therefore.  I  request  the  Oongress  to 
grant  a  statutory  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  make  possible  the  cooperation 
of  American  banks  In  support  of  our  balanoe- 
of-payments  objectives.  I  requeet  also  that 
the  legtstatlon  require  that  the  eaemptlon 
l>e  administered  in  ways  which  will  not  vio- 
late the  prindplee  of  free  oooipetitlon." 
1965  U.S.  Code  Cong.  *  Ad  News,  8062. 

As  a  result  the  Congress  passed  public  tow 
89-176.  September  9,  1995,  which  now  ex- 
pressly provides: 

"When  the  President  finds  It  neceesary 
and  appropriate  to  safeguard  the  TThlted 
States  balanoe  of  paymanta  pesltloa,  he  may 
request  peisooa  described  ia  section  1  to 
discuss  the  f  ormtilstlon  of  voluntary  agree- 
ments or  programs  to  achieve  such  objeetive. 
When  such  a  requeet  to  oiade,  a  notice  shall 
be  promptly  pubttohed  by  the  Preeldent  in  the 
Federal  Register,  Itotlng  the  persons  invited 
to  attend  and  the  time  and  place  at  which 
the  discussion  to  to  be  held.  If  the  Presidsnt 
makss  saoh  a  request,  no  such  dlseussion  aor 
the  formulation  of  any  volimtary  agreement 
or  program  In  the  course  of  such  dtooiisston 
shall  be  construed  to  be  within  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  antitrust  laws  or  the  Federal 
Trade  CoBuntoslon  Act  of  the  United  Btatee." 

I»0»). 

Thto  statute  also  provides  procedural  safe- 
guards whersby  BMeangB  are  presldad  over 
by  a  government  oOclal  and  a  varbatUa 
transcript  to  k^t. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  banking  Indtutry, 
where  government  asked  for  Industry  par- 
ticipation In  connection  with  the  I»lance  of 
payments  problem,  It  was  thought  neoessary 
to  have  an  antitnist  exemption  for  the 
aettvity. 

S.  986,  m  an  Important  part  of  Ito  regu- 
latory scheme,  also  contemplatee  Industry 
participation  In  the  development  of  volun- 
tary product  standards. 

However,  S.  986  establishes  no  antitrust 
safeguards,  and  expressly  provides  that  noth- 
ing m  the  Act  to  to  supersede  or  avoid  the 
application  of  the  antitrust  tows. 

It  to  dear  that  thto  raises  substantial 
Issues  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

1^  that  reason  the  Senate  shoold  not 
act  on  thto  bill  untU  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  had  aa  opportualty  to  consider  its 
antitrust  Impltcatlona. 


Mr.  DIRRBEN. 
myself  1  minute. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield 
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TbePRESXDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  minoU  ic  reooffnlied  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  DOUDBBN.  ICr.  PreridMit.  aup- 
j^ementlnv  wh»t  hM  been  stftted  by  the 
disUngulahed  SenattNr  from  Nebraska 
the  Soiator  from  Michigan  when  the 
first  padraging  bin  was  introduced,  num- 
ber S.  387.  asked  the  question: 

Wkat  doM  thla  bUl  attMipt  to  dot  tt  la 
•a  attao^t  to  brtDg  up  to  dato  tho  antitrust 
laws  by  rwwgnWng  tb*  Importaaoe  al  a  naw 
form  of  Dooprioad  oompatltlon  paclcaglng 


niat  Is  the  milk  In  the  coconut,  so  to 
9eak.    We  tried  to  make  that  clear. 

We  haTe  not  for  a  moment  contested 
the  Jurlsdictloa  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  for  when  they  brought  this  in 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act. 
we  recognised  that  they  had  Jurisdiction. 
We  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  there 
is  a  Bureau  of  Standards  and  that  that 
bureau  can  set  standards.  However,  that 
is  not  the  issue. 

The  issue  is  nonprlce  competition,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  receiving  here.  It  is 
dear,  as  the  distinguished  Benatw  from 
Michigan  said,  that  tlie  measure  is  in 
the  tradition  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

He  stated: 

llila  blU  would  bring  tba  antitrust  lam 
up  to  data  inao<ar  aa  tba  nonprload  form  of 
•ompatltlon  rapcaaantad  by  packaging  and 
tba  labeling  la  conoemad. 

So,  we  rest  our  case  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  Z  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
minority  leader  withdraw  his  suggestion 
of  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.DZRKSEM.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  MAOMIJBON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognised  tor 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Preaidoit.  I  thtaik 
the  Bssfntlsl  facts  aa  which  an  objective 
Jurisdictional  decision  should  be  based 
In  any  piece  of  leglslatitn  are  rather 
dear. 

Before  suggesting  these  facts.  I  ronind 
the  Senate  that  investigations  and  hear- 
ings are  often  hdd  under  jurisdiction 
eoverlnc  a  broad,  general  area.  How- 
ever, clear  responsibility  for  legislative 
action  very  often  lies  with  other  com- 
mittees. 

What  are  the  two  factors  that  ought 
to  determine  jurlsdletl<»i  in  the  debate 
on  any  pendtag  piece  of  leglslati<m? 

First,  what  is  the  Impact  of  the  legis- 
lation tm  other  legislatlonr  Does  this 
Amend  the  antitrust  laws?  That  Is  the 
specific  question  to  be  applied  here.  This 
bill  as  now  written  ndther  amends  nor 
Affeeto  any  antitrust  leglsUtlon  now  on 
the  books. 

Seeond.  what  are  the  dominant  fea- 
tures of  the  Mil?  The  dominant  fea- 
tures Involve  the  paeteging  and  labdlng 
practices  of  consumer  goods  in  an  area 
in  whldi  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
has  traditionally  legislated. 


Tlie  bill  Is  a  packaging  and  labeling 
blU  and  is  deari^  a  subject  matter  for 
oommeroe.  unless  we  want  to  suggest,  as 
we  could  do.  that  virtually  every  i>leoe  of 
legislation  that  affects  Iwislness  activities 
has  some  anticompetitive  implication. 
I  suppose  that  perhaps  the  Mann  Act  in- 
hibits the  freedom  of  hotel  cveration. 
Yet  no  one  would  seriously  label  that 
act  an  antitnist  measure. 

Tet  thU  biU  has  lees  antitrust  ImpU- 
catlon. 

It  is  true  that  hearings  have  been  held 
in  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  due  to 
the  fact  that  an  earlier  bill.  8.  387  in 
the  88th  Congress,  sought  to  amend  the 
antitrust  laws. 

I  had  drafted  that  earlier  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act.  Sen- 
ator DnKsxH  argued  convincingly  that 
the  bill  was  entirely  unrelated  to  the 
Clayton  Act  and  many  witnesses  at  the 
early  hearings  sumxuted  his  view. 

Soiator  DnKSKV  has  won  his  point. 
He  and  other  witnesses  were  convindng 
that  the  truth-in-packaglng  bill  was,  in- 
deed. Inappropriate  as  an  amendment  to 
an  antitrust  law.  He  won  another  point, 
the  bill  was  considered  by  the  Commerce 
Onnmlttee  where  he  argued  that  it  be- 
longed. 

This  legislation  has  been  fully  con- 
sidered by  the  Commerce  Committee.  It 
is  now  appr(H>riate  to  have  it  voted  on. 

Mr.  LAUSCHS.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNDSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes.       

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
template voting  for  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  because  I  think 
this  Issue  ought  to  be  decided  here  to- 
day. Z  do,  however,  want  to  utter  a  few 
words  respecting  this  object  of  honest 
labeUng. 

I  think  a  closer  study  of  the  measure 
before  us  would  demand  the  condusicm 
that  there  is  some  question  about  the 
honest  labeling  of  the  bill  that  we  are 
presently  considering.  A  close  study  will, 
in  my  judgment,  disclose  that  the  bill 
before  us  is  in  some  degree  mislabeled. 

I  believe  that  two  phases  of  the  bill 
should  be  considered.  These  phases  per- 
tain to  the  housewife  who  goes  to  a 
merchandiser  and  bujrs  articles. 

The  first  is  the  prohibition  of  fraud. 

The  second  is  the  labeling  of  merchan- 
dise so  that  the  housewife  win  have  a 
reasonable  ability — without  confusion — 
to  Interpret  what  the  package  contains. 

With  regard  to  the  first  item.  I  sub- 
mit to  my  colleagues  that  we  now  have 
ample  laws  on  the  statute  books  of  the 
Uhlted  States  to  protect  against  the 
perpetration  of  fraud. 

I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  hereto- 
fore on  the  Senate  floor.  There  were 
very  few  Senators  present  when  I  spoke 
before.  There  are  more  Senators 
present  now. 

The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  contains  Oils  language: 

A  food  abaU  ba  daamad  to  ba  mlabrandad 
(a)  If  Ita  labeling  la  falaa  or  m'tltaitlng  la 
any  partlouUr.  R  aball  ba  daamad  falsa  or 


mlalaartlng  If  Its  ooatalnar  ta  ao  made,  ao 
f  ocmad.  or  ao  flllad  aa  to  bo  mlalaadlng. 

Ihe  aseenoe  of  the  argmncnts  which 
we  have  made  on  the  floor  in  the  last 
3  days  has  dealt  with  the  subject  of  con- 
tainers. 

Tbt  Cotton  amendment  contemplated 
eliminating  from  the  bill  the  language 
dealing  with  the  size  of  containers,  and, 
though  he  did  not  emphatically  argue 
it.  he  did  indicate  that  the  present  law 
is  adequate. 

To  those  In  the  gallery  especially,  i 
want  to  repeat  what  that  part  of  the 
law  provides.  It  shall  be  a  fraud  by  a 
merchant  to  sell  goods  in  a  ccmtainer  so 
made,  so  formed,  or  so  fllled  as  to  be 
mlHleading. 

What  clearer  language  do  we  require? 
Pimder  about  it.  I  do  not  believe,  if 
we  search  our  minds,  that  in  bU  honesty 
we  can  say  this  language  Is  not  suffi- 
ciently clear. 

In  connection  with  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  a  further  pro- 
vision deals  with  the  adoption  of  regula- 
tions.   That  provision  reads  as  follows: 

Wbanever  In  tba  judgment  of  the  8ecrt> 
tary  aucb  action  will  promote  bonaaty  and 
fair  dealing  In  tbe  Intereat  of  coaaumcn. 
be  abaU  promulgate  regulatlona  fixing  and 
aatabllablng  for  any  food  under  Ita  «««"yni 
or  iisual  name,  ao  far  aa  praotloable,  a 
reasonable  definition  of  a  standard  of  ld«n- 
tlty,  a  reasonable  atandard  of  quality,  and/or 
reasonable  standards  of  fill  of  container. 

The  statute  dealing  with  regulations 
gives  the  Secretary,  under  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  authority 
to  adopt  regulations  fixing  containers. 
I  submit  to  my  fellow  Senators  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  protecting  the  house- 
wife against  fraud,  the  existing  law  Is 
ami^e. 

The  PRB8IDZNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bui- 
dick  in  Uie  chair).  The  time  of  tbe 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield  6  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  f  nmi  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAU8CHK.  The  law  ivovldca  that 
a  merchant  who  misbrands  falsely  hli 
product  shall  be  subject  to  criminal  pros- 
ecution, and  subject  to  an  actioa  in 
equity  for  the  imposition  of  a  restrain- 
ing order  prohibiting  the  future  sale 
of  goods  under  the  fraudulent  practice. 

We  now  come  to  the  seoond  phase  of 
the  argument,  and  that  Is  the  need  of 
protecting  the  housewife  against  con- 
fused but  honest  labeling.  That  is  where 
you  have  a  label  on  the  package  and  In 
big,  black,  conspicuous  type  it  has  a 
lot  of  pulling,  but  In  small  type  it  states 
the  ounces  contained  In  the  package,  and 
the  housewife  is  forced  to  look  all  over 
the  package,  trying  to  find  out  how  many 
pieces  it  contains  or  what  the  liquid  or 
solid  ounce  content  of  the  package  is, 
and  she  has  difficult. 

On  this  latter  aspect  of  the  bill.  I  com- 
pletely concur  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hast],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MAomrsoif],  and  tbe 
other  pr(wonents  of  the  measure.  I 
think  labels  should  be  prmninenthr  dis- 
played on  the  container  that  will  enable 
the  purchaser  deaziy  and  quickly  to 
Identify  the  quantity  of  its  contents. 

So  from  my  standpdnt.  the  first  prob- 
lem Is:  Do  we  need  a  new  department  to 
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^ementatkm  in 

perform  that 

honest  wish  to 

icond  phase  of 

law  Is  sound. 

adopted.    That 


protect  the  consumer  against  fraud?  I 
believe  the  answer  is  "i^."  The  answer 
is  "no"  because,  in  the  creation  of  a  new 
department,  there  wouild  be  hired  new 
administrators,  new  clcstScs,  new  stenog- 
raphers, new  secretarjAsi^d  new  lawyers. 
There  is  adequate 
the  Oovemment  now 
function,  if  there  is 
perform  it. 

With  reference  to 

the  dlscusskm,  I  believe 

I  believe  it  should  

being  the  case,  I  have  this' decision  to 
make:  Are  the  positive  and  proper  as- 
pects of  the  law  of  sulleient  weight  to 
overpower  tbe  weak  astiects  of  it?  My 
answer  is  that  they  are.  Therefore,  I 
shall  vote  for  the  measure. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  submission  of 
this  measure  to  the  CC^nmittee  on  the 
Judiciary,  because  I  beU^ye  we  have  spent 
ample  time  on  it.  It  hie  been  fully  dis- 
cussed pro  and  con,  and  the  bill,  as  sub- 
mitted, represents  the  composite  judg- 
ment of  how  many  committee  members? 
Fifteen? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.    l^jkhteen. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Of  1  tlmembers  of  the 
committee. 

I  commend  tlie  SenaU  ir  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  wlu},  with  his  serene,  sub 
dued  approach,  has  £oved  the  bill 
through  the  committee  Iwlth  the  aid  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mao- 
httsonI,  who,  in  a  humorous  way,  man- 
ages to  keep  everybody  fa  a  good  state  of 
mind.  ^ 

The  PREsmma  c 

yields  time? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do 
are  any  other  demands 
fore,  I  yield  back  the  ^ 
time,  subject  to  a  short 
alert  the  Senators.    Mr 
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CER.      Who 
back  there- 


gest  the  absence  of  a  qudtum. 


>t  believe  there 

time;  there- 

X  of  my 

lucrum  can,  to 

■esident,  I  sug- 


PFICER     (Mr. 
le  clerk  wUl  call 

>^eeded  to  can 

ieat,  I  ask 


ICER.  Without 


The     PRBEffDINo' 
CLAwt  in  the  chair) . 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  derk 
the  roll. 

B«r.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  . -«.^.,  *  ««. 

unanimous  consent  that [l  he  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescind* 

The  PRESIDINQ  Ol. 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  having  been  lielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  referring  t  ae  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  bill  to  the  C  3  nmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  On  this  qusstion.  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.      I 

The  legislative  cleric  cillled  the  roll. 
*u.  ^^°  o'  Louisiana.  I  announce 
"lat  the  Senator  fret  a  Idaho  [Mr. 
CHuacHl,  the  Senator  tHm  Alaska  [Mr. 
QRunnwo],  the  Soutor  from  Arizona 
[Mr  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montota],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  TYBtNos]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EuxwDii),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kb  joBYh  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  IsluidTCMr.  PeilI  and 
Wie  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr 
Russn-i]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  anixMmce  hat.  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Soiator :  fom  Idaho  [Mr 


CBmiCH],  the  Senator  from  Trf^iti^wnB 
[Mr.  SLuoion] ,  the  8enat(M:  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Oanumia].  the  Senator  from  Mew 
York  [Mr.  KmnnDT].  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mobtota],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Psu.].  and  the 
Senator  frmn  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aixonl, 
SeiuUnr  from  Kansas  [&Ir.  CAXLscHd.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cask], 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Pkouty]  are  absent  cm  ofladal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Seimtor  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHSL]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TowxB]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Joidah] 
is  absent  on  ofDdal  omnmlttee  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jokdan]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Casi].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Toi^a]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  19. 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

(No.  96  Leg.] 

TXAS— 19 

Bennett  Rruska  SaltonstaD 

Oottoa  miler  Scott 

Curtis  Morton  mmpf«n 

Dlrksen  Mundt  wmiams,  Del. 

■aatland  Murfriiy  Tounp,  N.  Dak. 

tannin  Peanosi 
Hickenlooper     Buaaell,  O*. 

NATS— e* 

Atken  Hart  Morae 

Anderson  Hartke  Moaa 

Bartlett  mil  Muskle 

Baas  HoUand  Nelson 

Bayb  Inouye  Neubarger 

Bible  Jadcaon  Pastore 

BogKS  Javits  Proxmlre 

Brewster  Jordan.  N.C.  Randi^idi 

BxutUck  Kennedy,  liaas.  BlMcog 

Byrd.  Va.  Tisuaebe  Bobartaon 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Long,  Uo.  Smatbera 

Cannon  Long,  La.  Smith 

Clark  Magnuson  Sparkaaan 

Cooper  Mansfield  Btennla 

Dodd  MoOartby  Symington 

XXxnlnlek  MeOleUaii  Talmadge 

Douglas  McOee  Tburaond 

■rvln  McOovem  WUllama.  N.J. 

Polbrlght  Meintyre  Yarborough 

Oore  Metcalf  Totmg.  Ohio 

OrUBn  Mondale 

Harris  Monroney 

NOT  VOnNO— 17 

Allott  Omening  PeU 

Carlson  Hayden  Prouty 

Case  Jordan,  Idaho    Ruaaell,  S.C. 

Church  Kennedy.  N.T.   Tower 

Mlender  Kucbd  Tydinga 

'>3ng  Mbntoya 

So  Mr.  DnucssN's  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  Pxeddent,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Niuov] 
has  a  question  he  wishes  to  ask  concern- 
ing one  of  the  provisicms  in  the  bill.  For 
the  benefit  of  all  SenatcHv  present,  let  me 
say  that  so  far  as  I  know,  that  is  all  we 
will  have  before  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
final  passage  in  just  about  4  or  6  minutes 
frunnow. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  who  yidds  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin? 


Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yldd  such  time 
en  the  bill  as  the  Senator  from  Wlaeon- 
sin  desires. 

Mr.  NEKTON.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Washington  as  to  section 
4(a),  subsecticm  (b),  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ski.  4.  (a)  No  person  aubject  to  the  pro- 
hibition contained  In  aectloa  3  ^hftU  dla- 
trU>ute  or  cause  to  be  dlatilbuted  m  oom- 
meroe any  packaged  consumer  oomaiodlty 
unless  In  conformity  with  regxilatlons  wiilcb 
abaU  be  established  by  the  promulgating  au- 
thority pursuant  to  section  6  of  tbls  Act  and 
which  shall  proride  that: 

I  skip  to  2(b) ,  aa  foOows: 

(B)  BhaU  appear  In  oonaplcuous  and  aaally 

legible  type  In  distinct  contrast  (by  typog- 
raphy, layout,  color,  emboaslng,  or  molding) 
with  other  matter  on  the  package; 

Glass  bottles  used  to  contain  miiy  are 
made  from  a  mold  using  the  specifying 
"pint."  and  so  forth.  Some  States,  I  un- 
derstand, have  required  some  other  labd- 
ing  method  or  some  other  way  of  Inter- 
pretation. 

Idy  question  is:  Would  the  «Mlnttiqn 
supplied  here  permit  glass  bottles  con- 
taining milk  to  be  molded.  Identifying 
the  quantity  in  the  same  fashion  it  has 
always  been?  This  has  been  the  recog- 
nized method  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
there  are  literally  millions  of  i^tss  bottles 
in  current  supply.  If  this  provision  did 
not  oontemi^te  using  this  method  it 
would  require  the  manufacture  of  new 
molds,  and  so  forth,  would  It  not? 

Mt.  MAONUSCXV.  The  committee  was 
oonsdoxis  of  that  fact.  Let  me  say  for 
the  record,  first,  that  an  returnable  and 
reusable  containers— which  means  bot- 
tles or  anything  of  that  kind— are 
"grandfathered"  by  the  bin.  Tbegr  would 
not  be  affected.  The  words  "embossing 
and  mdding"  added  to  section  4(a). 
3(b),  to  make  it  dear  that  the  contract 
can  be  made  by  embossing  and  mddlng, 
as  weU  as  by  other  methods,  such  as 
oolorlng.  We  added  the  words  "emboss- 
hig  and  moldhig"  deUberately. 

Mr.  NElSOtH.  For  that  apedfle  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Yes.  Therefore, 
for  the  record,  there  is  no  Intention  by 
the  spoQsma  to  require  any  change  in 
the  method  by  which  bottles  of  milk  have 
tradltlanally  been  maited.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  printed  bill  whldi  would 
require  any  necessity  or  authorize  any 
change  here. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  information. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFKTBR.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
thhtltlme. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yidd  7  minutes  to  the  Soiator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.DODD.  Mr.  President.  In  his  eon- 
grwudonal  message  on  consumer  prob- 
lems. President  Johnson  called  for  pack- 
aging and  labeUng  legidatkm  to  assure 
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the  American  eonsumer  aooeM  to  Infor- 
mation reffardbur  quantttr.  quiJIty  and 
price  which  will  enalde  him  to  "make  a 
ratlonad  choice  among  competlnc  i>rod- 

UCtB." 

Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Commlsskm  on  C<»sumer  Af- 
fairs, told  me  recently  In  a  television 
Interview  that  she  considers  truth-ln- 
packaglng  legislation  one  of  the  meet 
Important  measures  before  Congress  this 
year. 

Speaking  as  the  expert  In  this  field, 
Mrs.  Peterson  said  that  today's  market- 
place  requires  a  package  which  tells  the 
buyer  the  complete  story  Just  as  the  store 
eletk  used  to  tell  the  story  In  the  old 
days. 

And,  qjeaklng  as  a  homemaker  and 
shopper  herself,  she  said: 

I  dont  Ulu  tbSM  producto  that  an  called 
"new"  when  the  only  thing  new  about  them 
la  a  reduction  In  content*  and  no  deereaee 
In  prleel 

I  think  everyone  who  has  spent  time 
mulling  over  the  multitude  and  variety 
of  packages  on  our  suiwrmarket  shelves, 
trying  to  select  the  best  buy,  will  agree 
that  It  Is  time  that  we  consider  the  wel- 
fare and  best  Interests  of  the  consumer. 

Presently,  he  Is  confronted  by  a  bewil- 
dering array  of  slses,  shapes,  and  quanti- 
ties In  packages. 

I  believe  that  8. 985  will  help  solve  this 
problem  by  simplifying  shopping,  and  I 
am  certainly  pleased  that  this  bill  Is 
finally  out  of  committee  and  before  us 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  have  In  previous  years  coqwnsored 
and  In  other  ways  worked  for  packaging 
and  labeling  legislation,  and  several 
years  ago  I  voted  for  an  earlier,  stronger 
bill  m  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
eommittee.  Unfortunately,  the  proposal 
got  no  further  In  the  Judiciary  Ctan- 
mlttee. 

The  revised,  streamlined  measiire  be- 
fore us  today  reflects  a  great  deal  of  work. 
I  think  the  Important  changes  which 
have  been  made  have  served  to  remove 
any  valid  objections  to  the  proposal. 

Over  the  past  6  years  there  have  been 
•ztenstve  hearings  and  volume*  of  teeti- 
m<»y  on  this  subject,  before  both  the 
Jodldaiy  and  the  Commerce  Committees. 

Certataily  this  has  afforded  ample  op- 
portunity for  the  presentation  of  aU 
▼lews  and  for  thorough  consideration  of 
the  proposal. 

The  mtent  of  the  manufacturer  Is  not 
the  Issue  at  hand  here.  The  problem 
Is  the  confusion  which  results  from  cur- 
rent paduglng  practices. 

This  measure  would  set  reasmiable 
standards  for  fair  weights  and  measures 
and  for  dear,  precise  labeling  of  pack- 
ages. In  granting  Important  voluntary 
and  discretionary  authority  to  industry, 
Z  believe  that  this  bill  has  established  a 
fair  balance  between  the  manufacturer 
and  the  consumer. 

The  voluntary  standards  proeedun  of 
the  Commerce  Department  was  ectab- 
Uahed  some  40  years  ago.  Since  that 
time,  uniform  standards  have  been  de- 
vtdoped  and  have  proved  quite  success- 
ful, the  outstanding  juamp^  being  the 
■tandardlaatlon  of  can  ilaes  as  the  Com- 
meroe  Oommlttee  notes  in  tts  zeport 


I  cannot  aooept  the  old  argument  that 
the  housewife  and  shopper,  who  would 
be  most  directly  affected  by  8.  085,  doea 
not  want  or  need  this  legiklatlon. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  woman  really 
eaijoys  the  mental  slide-rule  feat  of  try- 
ing to  compute  the  price  difference  be- 
tween the  Jumbo-famlly  27-ounce  size 
for  49  cents  and  the  1  quart  3-ounce 
giant  economy  size  for  70  cents. 

I  remember  going  to  the  grocery  store 
once  myself  with  explicit  instructions  to 
pick  up  f roeen  vegetables  for  our  family 
of  eight  for  dinner.  Not  being  the  most 
experienced  supermarket  shopper,  I  came 
home  with  two  packages,  only  to  be  ad- 
monished by  my  wife  and  sent  back  in 
a  hurry  for  more.  I  learned  the  hard 
way  that  while  these  packages  may  say 
they  contain  servings  for  four,  I  should 
have  known  that  It  takes  three  packages 
for  eight  people.  This  failure  of  my 
multiplication  tables  was  suflldoit  to 
PRHnpt  my  early  Interest  in  fair  pack- 
aging legislation. 

The  housewife  and  frequent  shopper 
has  for  too  long  been  forced  to  accept 
this  confusion.  Many  adjustments  and 
computations  must  be  made  with  regard 
to  servings,  super-Jumbo  designations, 
label  pictures  which  bear  llttie  resem- 
blance to  the  contents,  and  the  vague 
cents-off  promotion.  This  need  not  and 
should  not  be  the  case. 

Surely,  it  takes  only  one  trip  through 
our  stores  to  demonstrate  the  need  for 
a  fair  packaging  legislation.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  is  a  good  bill,  thoroughly  consid- 
ered and  carefully  drawn.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  It  will  permit  the  consumer 
to  make  a  valid  decision  In  buyhig  many 
commodities,  without  resorting  to  the 
mental  gymnastics  required  of  shoppers 
now. 

I  strongly  suinwrt  Us  i4>proval.  with- 
out weakening  amendments,  and  without 
any  further  procedural  maneuvering  de- 
signed only  to  prevent  its  passage  or  to 
delay  Its  Implementation. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  X 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

NOaODT    LXKBS    IT   BT7T  TRX   PBOPLI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  truth-ln- 
packaglng  bill  before  us  today  is  not  of 
any  great  interest  to  American  consum- 
ers. On  the  face  of  it,  that  argument 
strikes  me  as  spurious.  Certainly,  I  have 
attempted  shopping  In  the  supermarket 
enough  to  imderstand  the  problems 
which  face  our  consumers  daily. 

However,  fortunately  I  do  not  have  to 
rely  on  my  own  reactions  to  determine 
Just  how  much  In  demand  this  Mil  is 
among  American  consumers. 

The  legislative  record  of  this  bill — 
which  is  already  lengthy — supidles  am- 
ple testimony  to  the  suKKnt  for  the  bill 
among  consumers. 

A  brief  look  down  the  Ust  of  support- 
ers reveals  that  organisations  represent- 
ing 43  million  consumers  have  gcme  on 
record  in  support  of  the  Mil.  Consumers 
Uhkm.  which  publishes  Consumers  Re- 
ports, relates  that  it  has  received  more 
mall  on  this  Mil  than  on  any  other  Issue 
in  Ite  30-«ame  year  history. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  oaa- 
sent  that  a  partial  list  of  supporters  be 


inserted  In  the  Rcooto  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  but  here  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  aome  of  the  names  on  that 
Ust. 

The  significance  of  various  of  the  sup- 
porters, it  seems  to  me.  Is  pulicularly 
interesting. 

Naturally,  we  would  expect  to  find  con- 
sumer groupe — such  as  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  United  States  which  rep- 
resente  15  million  family-owners  of 
stores  throughout  the  United  States  on 
the  list.  But  also  Included  Is  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
nesses— ^whoee  100,000  members  operate 
small  stores. 

A  poll  of  their  membership  revealed 
they  largely  supported  the  bill.  Thus, 
the  men  who  day-by-day  meet  consum- 
ers— and  listen  to  their  shcqiping  prob- 
lems— agree  that  Truth  in  Packaging 
would  help  solve  some  of  the  problems. 

Another  body  of  experts  in  this  field- 
State  directors  of  wei^te  and  measures 
d^Nirtments— voted  81  percent  for  the 
Mil. 

The  Kansas  Home  Eoonomlste  Asso- 
ciation, an  organization  of  700  home 
economists,  ad<vted  a  resolution  In 
support  of  the  bill — uanlmously. 

And,  perhaps  the  greatest  testimony 
to  the  grassroots  support  for  the  bill  are 
the  hundreds — ^Indeed  thousands— of 
letters  Members  of  this  Congress  have 
received  from  housewives  themselves 
urging  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Many  of  these  letters  not  only  urge 
support  for  the  bill— but  offer  detailed 
explanations  of  experiences  which  tes- 
tify to  its  need. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  the  need  for 
this  bill  has  been  abimdantly  demon- 
strated both  by  testimony  in  committee 
and  by  the  Impressive  list  of  supporters. 
Some  may  have  thought  that  the  earlier 
bill  contained  serious  drawbacks  which 
would  have  unduly  harassed  industry— 
a  fact  that  would  have  outwdghed  the 
advantages  of  the  bUl.  While  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  that  theory,  certainly  it  la 
beyond  me  how  any  one  could  apply  Uiat 
criticism  to  the  bill  before  us. 

Frankly,  the  safeguards  for  Industry 
are  such  that  I  suspect  the  adamant 
consumer  groups  might  be  wondering  If 
anything  will  be  accomplished  at  all.  I 
think  it  will.  I  think  the  Commerce 
Committee  has  put  before  us  a  very  good 
bill  which  will  help  the  consumers — 
without  hurting  industiy.  In  my  opin- 
ion we  should  move  to  approve  this  bill 
forthwith. 

Supporters  of  truth  In  packaging: 

APL-CIO.  13  mmicm. 

Cooperative  League  of  the  United 
States,  15  million. 

Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 
representing  4,715,462  member  owners  of 
070  electric  systems. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  2 

National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
and  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons,  one-half  million. 

National  Coundl  of  Negro  Women. 
3.850.000. 

Michigan  Credit  XTnlon  League.  1  mil- 
lion. 

National  Farmers  Union,  750,000. 

National  Orange.  700.000. 
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National  Federation  ol  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Cli  ips.  175,000 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
123,000 

American  Veterans  Coii^ttee.  25.000 

National  Consumers  L^^gue.  15.000. 

Other    organizations 
smaller  In  some  instances,  rate  special 
attention  because  their  Membership  Is 
especially  qualified  to  Ju( 
elude: 

The  Council  of  Econi 

"The  President's  Advls^i 
Consumer  Interesto. 

The  Special  Assistant 
for  Consumer  Affairs. 

The  Secretary  of  C 

The  Food  and  Drug 
Commission. 

The  Federal  Trade  Cb^ttmission. 

National  Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses.  j 

State  directors  of  welghte  and  meas- 
ures departmente,  81  pet  sent  who  were 
In  favor  of  the  bill  in  a  poll  conducted 
by  the  Weighte  and  Measures  Research 
Center.  j 

Executive  Committee  cf  the  Nati(Hial 
Association  of  State  Iwpartment  of 
Agriculture.  I 

Kansas  Home  Economl^is  Association, 
an  organization  of  700  home  economlsto 
who  at  a  convention  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  in 
biU. 

Federati<Hi  of  Hnnemi 
organization   with   m^nl 
States, 

Consumers  Cooperativi 
Maryland  Consumers  O 
tion  of  California  Co: 
Harlem  Consumers  Educi 

Colorado  House  of 
which  adopted  a  Ho 
favor  of  the  bill. 

New  York  State  JoUt  Legislation 
Committee  on  Consunir  Protection 
which  after  intensive  sliidy  is  recom- 
mending adoption  of  a  sMillar  bllL 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  thejlSenator  from 
Virginia. 

lABWLa  nt  AN  adulVi  woklo 

Mr.  ROBERTSON. 
are  voting  today  on  a 
packaging— a  bill  to 
packages.     It  Is  frequei 
truth-ln-packaglng  MIL 

It  seems  to  me  appi. 
point  to  stop  for  a  momei 
labels  in  an  adult  worl 
at  what  we  are  doing 
what  the  press  and  the 


ipport  of  the 

TB,  a  national 
rship   in   all 

of  Berkeley, 
cil,  Assoda- 
ers  and  the 
ion  Council, 
presentattves. 
Memorial  in 


President,  we 

concerning 

ite  labels  on 

|ly  called  the 

>riate  at  this 

and  consider 

A    Let  us  look 

id  saying  and 

r  Jbllc  are  doing 

and  saying.  Are  we  andj  our  opponento 
engaging  in  exacUy  the  M>rt  of  labeling 
practices  which  we  are  ityhig  to  regu- 
late? I 

For  example,  I  am  vottig  for  S.  085. 
I  am  doing  so  because  l{  think  it  Is  a 
good  bill,  a  sound  bill,  4  workable  Mil. 
and  one  which  will  help  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem In  a  responsible  and  a  sensible 
fashion.  I  voted  agahisf  Senator  Cot- 
ton's amendment  becausa  of  this  view, 
and  I  Intend  to  vote  for  ihe  bill  because 
of  this  view.  U 

I  am  not  voting  for  the  bill  because 
of  ite  label — ^the  truth-ln  -foackaging  bill, 
I  would  not  have  voted  :  ( \r  the  original 
bill  considered  In  previous  years  by  the 


Judiciary  Committee  which  was  given 
the  same  titie — the  truth-tn-padcaging 
bill— because  that  was  a  very  different 
bill.  The  substantial  amendmente  which 
the  Commerce  Committee  lias  made  to 
the  bill  have  changed  it  from  an  un- 
i^eaaonable  and  unworkable  bill  to  a 
reasonable  and  workable  bill.  So, 
though  the  label  truth  in  packaging  is 
still  the  same,  the  contente  of  the  pack- 
age have  changed,  and  I  now  intend  to 
vote  for  the  bill  Instead  of  against  the 
bill. 

I  am  entertained  to  see  that  my  vote 
in  favor  of  8.  985  is  a  surprise  to  some 
who  thought  that  because  I  apipoee  a  so- 
called  truth-ln-lendlng  MU  pending  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, I  must,  therefore,  oppose  any  and 
every  bill  labeled  truth  in  packaging,  no 
matter  what  is  In  the  bill.  It  so  happens 
that  I  do  oppose  the  so-called  truth-ln- 
lendlng  bill.  I  do  not  think  that  particu- 
lar bill  is  the  right  way  to  brixiig  about 
truth  In  lending.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think 
any  Federal  legislation  is  the  right  way 
to  bring  about  truth  In  len<Ung.  I  also 
agree  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  that  the  particu- 
lar Mil  pending  before  the  committee  Is 
in  any  event  unworkable  and  imprac- 
ticable in  ite  present  form. 

But  I  am  not  Influenced  in  my  Judg- 
meat  on  the  so-called  truth-ln-lendlng 
Mil  by  ite  label  any  more  than  I  am  in- 
fluenced in  my  Judgment  on  the  so-called 
truth-ln-packaglng  bill  by  ite  label.  I 
prefer  Instead  to  look  at  the  ctmtente  of 
the  package  and  see  whether  I  think  the 
contente  are  desirable  and  appropriate. 
I  think  that,  as  responsible  legislators,  it 
Is  our  duty  to  look  at  the  contente  of  the 
legislative  packages  presented  to  us  and 
exercise  our  Judgment  with  respect  to 
the  merite  of  the  contente,  and  not  to 
avoid  responsibility  and  mental  effort  by 
concerning  ourselves  only  with  labels. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

DOWN    TDKBLES    THB   BOOKTMAN    THAT    TaXTTB 
IS  KZPXMSIVB 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  as  re- 
sponsible legislators,  certainly  none  of 
us  would  like  to  pass  a  bill  which,  no 
matter  how  noble  ite  purpose,  had  the 
end  result  of  inflicting  harm. 

This  Is  what  it  has  been  said  we  would 
be  doing  U  we  enacted  the  truth-in- 
packaging  bill.  'Even  some  who  say  they 
admire  ite  Intente  claim  that  they  cringe 
at  ite  eflecte.  We  are  told  that,  while 
trying  to  provide  the  consumer  with  suf- 
flclent  information  for  shopping  deci- 
sions which  would  save  money,  we  would 
increase  manufacturers'  coste  greatly — 
coste  which  the  budget-watehlng  con- 
sumer would  ultimately  have  to  pay. 

It  seems  proper,  then,  to  examine  these 
charges. 

Two  sources  of  reliable  Information 
are  available:  The  bill  Itself— S.  085,  as 
amended  by  the  Commerce  Committee — 
and  an  estimate  of  probable  coste  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  only  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
would  affect  all  producte  within  Ite  realm 
are  the  mandatory  sections.    These  aU 


refer  to  the  package  label.  Under  the 
truth-ln-packaglng  bill,  all  latyin  af- 
fected must: 

First.  Identify  the  commodity  and  the 
name  and  place  of  business  of  the  man- 
ufacturer, packer,  or  distributor. 

Second.  State  the  net  contente  in 
ounces  or  In  whole  unite  of  pounds,  i^ts, 
or  quarts  if  under  1  gallon  or  4  pounds. 

Third.  State  net  contente  in  oooq^u- 
ous.  easily-legible  type  In  a  size  to  be  es- 
tablished in  relationship  to  label  size  and 
generally  parallel  to  the  display  base. 

Fourth.  Carry  no  modifying  words  be- 
fore the  net  quantity  statement. 

These  basic  information  requirements, 
then,  are  the  only  ones  affecting  all  prod- 
ucte covered  by  the  bill. 

And  what  would  be  their  coste?  The 
Department  of  Commerce,  in  their  esti- 
mate prepared  in  1063,  said  of  these  re- 
qulremente: 

For  those  packages  not  already  complying 
with  these  provisions.  It  Is  conceivable  that 
many  of  them  could  achieve  compliance  by 
slug  changes  which  would  be  made  on  the 
printing  plates  presently  being  used.  While 
the  cost  of  these  slug  changes  would  vary 
widely  and  depend  upon  the  package  m- 
volved,  m  most  cases  It  can  be  e^Mcted  that 
the  cost  would  be  no  more  than  $100  pw 
package  type. 

Mr.  Presldoit,  this  $100  would  be 
amortized  over  thousands  of  packages  of 
each  type.  Further,  as  the  D^mrtment 
of  Commerce  pointed  out,  label  diangee 
are  so  commcm  in  the  Industry  as  to  be 
routine.  And,  of  course,  if  the  chtuiges 
necessary  to  comply  with  this  bill  were 
ineorporatal  with  a  label  change  done 
for  another  reason,  truth  in  packaging 
would  add  no  coste  to  the  manufacturer. 

Other  changes  could  be  required  of 
manufacturers  when  the  Food  and  Drug 
Adminlstrati(Mi  or  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  d^iending  on  the  product, 
determined  at  a  hearing  that  changes 
"are  necessary  to  prevent  the  deception 
of  consumers  or  to  facilitate  price  com- 
parisons." 

Again,  the  bulk  of  these  changes  are 
on  the  label.    Thus  the  agencies  could: 

First.  Establish  standards  for  terms 
such  as  "family  size,"  "small,"  or  "large" 
on  a  product  line  baJsis. 

Second.  Define  how  much  of  a  product 
constitutes  a  "serving"  if  ^-he  label  car- 
ries a  representation  as  to  ttie  nimiber  of 
servings. 

Third.  Regulate  when  cente  off  deals 
could  be  printed  on  the  label. 

Fourth.  Require  Ingredient  informa- 
tion. 

As  I  said,  these  all  concern  the  label 
and  thus  fall  into  that  1100  estimate  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Only  one  section  of  the  bill  remains: 
establishing  of  reasonable  weighte  and 
measures  in  various  product  lines.  Here 
Is  where  most  of  the  criticism  and  claims 
of  exorbitant  coste  zeros  in. 

Various  manufacturers  have  claimed 
that  this  provision  could  cost  various 
numbers  of  millions  of  dollars.  Even  if 
the  weighte  and  measures  established 
were  arMtrary,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
the  coste  could  be  so  high.  However,  the 
bill  requires  that  these  weighte  and 
measures  be  reastmable — and  qiteUs  out 
five  areas  for  the  administrators  to  give 
special  attention. 
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Trfwrttlng  tbe  Ust  to  "the  cost  of  tbo 
paekaglxv  of  the  prodncts  affected." 
Clearly  If  during  the  eztenstve  necotla- 
tlon,  heartnsB  and  dlAcimlon  leiiuiied 
under  truth  In  packaging  tndostry  made 
a  case  against  any  weight  ormeasnre  as 
exortittant  In  east,  ttie  agency  could  not 
adopt  It. 

Ru'ther,  under  the  provisions  added 
to  this  un  by  tSie  Oommerce  Committee, 
the  Industry  Itself  has  first  crack  at 
drawing  np  the  weights  and  measures 
standards  under  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Tolnntary  product  standard 
provisions.  They  are  tbe  experts.  Tliey 
know  the  problems.  They  surely  could 
be  expected  to  promulgate  standards 
which  would  work  little  hardships  on 
themselves. 

As  to  Just  how  great  the  threat  of 
hardship  is,  let  us  turn  once  more  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  report: 

A  cbADgt  In  th«  slae  or  Bhapc  of  the  pack- 
age would  slao  InTolve  cli«ngw  In  tbe  pack- 
aging line.  wUcb  Includes  the  machinery 
for  sorting,  weighing,  mesatirlng,  wnirig 
package  fonnlng,  closing,  sealing,  labeling 
and  packing  Into  shipping  cases. 

Where  the  packaging  line  is  set  up  for  a 
large  vduine  operations,  the  Una  Is  q>eolf- 
Ically  designed  to  serve  a  specUle  package. 
The  machinery  Is  adaptable  to  other  pack- 
ages, but  the  cbange-orer  may  weU  require 
•  or  8  days  downtime  and  It  may  Involve  a 
eost  ot  iU.000  to  •U.OOO  per  packaging  Une. 

The  Impact  of  this  change  would,  of  oouiaa. 
be  leaened  tf  tt  were  done  In  connection 
with  a  ebaage  wlilch  tbe  manufacturer  was 
Itonnlng  «•  make  la  any  ease  for  roasona 

hU  own.  Including  prodoot  modmoatloos. 
promotloDs.  new  adverttsUw  appeal. 

In  Other  words,  Mr.  President,  this 
kind  of  shutdown  Is  not  unusual — tai  fact. 
tt  Is  common  today  and  the  consumer 
today  Is  paying  for  these  changes.  Thus, 
under  these  drcumstanoes.  we  iftionld 
anticipate  no  additional  diarges  passed 
<m  to  consumers. 

However,  let  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce continue: 

The  ooat  of  adapting  the  r»«!Tiiglnt  line  la 
oonqwratlTely  low  j>er  package  because  It  U 
■Bortlaed  over  a  large  vohime  of  packages. 

So,  Bdr.  President.  If  the  shutdown  were 
merely  to  conform  to  the  bill.  It  would 
result  In  negUgttle  cost  per  package. 
Purttaer.  tbe  Commeroe  Department 
omtlnues: 

In  the  oeae  of  a  tow-volmas  product,  the 
parraging  Una  la  leae  """rHT  and  It  Is  not 
profitable  to  design  It  for  use  with  that  one 
package  alone.  Therefore,  the  machinery  la 
adjiutable,  and  with  some  types  of  v^^-^gi^z 
maehlaary  the  adjuatmant  can  be  made  by 
hand  ta  a  matter  of  a  ftow  nlnataa.  Here  the 
change-over  in  tbe  marhtnery  fron  oaie  pack- 
age to  another  would  ooat  almost  nothing. 

Mr.  Pre8td<>at,  I  thtok  we  should  not 
lay  to  rest  concern  that,  with  passing  the 
trath-ln-packagtng  bin,  we  are  putting 
any  financial  burden  on  manufacturers— 
orooBsuncn. 

n  seeiw  to  ne  that  tt  should  be  dear 
that  the  advantages  of  this  blU  dearly 
railasigli  the  dlaadvantages,  and  I  sup- 
port tts  early  adoption. 

Mr.  DOacSBT.  Mr.  Preddeat.  the 
Senator  from  Tteas  (Mr.  T^vwn]  has 
NQMstod  ttiat  Ms  statement  ootiuemlug 
the  tratta-ln-paAagfeig  mewore.  akn« 
with  certain  related  matartal.  be  pitatad 


In  the  RsccMD  prior  to  the  flzial  vote.  I 
adc  unanimous  consent  that  his  state- 
ment and  material  be  so  Included  In  the 
Rboou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rccokd,  as  follows: 
Staxkxxmt  bt  BKKtxom  Towsa 

Certainly  I  believe  that  aU  '«.»nmrm»-  prod- 
ucts should  be  boneetly  labeled.  In  order  that 
the  consiuner  can  determine  contents  with- 
out encountering  dlfBcultles.  However.  I  am 
concerned,  as  others  have  expressed  here, 
that  the  authority  and  control  which  would 
IM  placed  In  the  hands  of  federal  olBelala  by 
this  measure  may  seriously  hamper  manu- 
facturers, raise  consumer  coats,  and  restrict 
freedom  of  choice.  Amendments  to  tbe  bill 
which,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  limited 
thla  vast  dlacretionary  authority  without  im- 
pairing other  meaningful  and  perhaps  wise 
provlaloas  of  the  bill  were,  unfortunately. 
rejected. 

Humwous  consumer  protection  actlvlttes 
of  various  federal  departments  and  agenciee 
are.  of  course,  currently  performing  activities 
tar  the  protitctlon  of  consumer  tnterests. 
Several  hundred  acttvltlea  are  bting  per- 
formed directly  or  indirectly  in  the  pn>- 
tection  or  advancement  of  oonsnmar 
Interests.  Thooaands  ot  federal  employees 
are  Involved  in  behalf  of,  and  miiM/^na  of 
dollars  annually  are  expended  In  support  of. 
consumer  Interests. 

The  federal  controls  called  for  In  this  meas- 
ure  may  add  materially  to  ooneumer  costs, 
through  higher  packaging  ooats. 

As  I  have  noted  previously  dxuing  the  de- 
bate, I  have  seen  UtUe  consumer  demand  for 
this  measure.  Industry  itself  haa  largely 
recognized  that  one  of  its  primary  reeponsl- 
bllltleB  haa  always  been  to  provide  proper 
packaging  and  latMling  for  its  goods.  I  think 
industry  to  continuing  i.ow  and  wlU  continue 
in  the  future  to  be  reepomaive  to  consumer 
desires. 

In  th»  final  analyato,  it  to  the  oonsumar 
desires  and  wlahes  which  ahould  and  must  tM 
met. 

Reporter  Bob  Lee  of  the  Houston  Poet  lias 
piepaied  and  had  published  a  very  detailed 
and  "in-depth  research"  series  at  arttdea 
coaoamlng  the  btU.  Tbe  proe  and  oona  are, 
I  beUev*.  preeented  well,  and  I  submit  them 
far  the  Bacoaa. 

(FKMn  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Poet,  ICay  15. 
1966) 

CoNstTioa — Chakp  ok  Chttmp?  SHOPPxa 

Facnra  Maitt  PrrvALLS 

(By  Bob  Lee,  Post  reporter) 

The  Houston  housewife — like  her  counter- 
parts all  over  the  United  Statee  enters  a 
modem-day  world  of  Alice  in  Wonderland 
when  she  walks  into  a  supermarket  these 
days. 

Never  before  has  she  had  a  more  kaleido- 
scopic array  of  sunrise  products  to  choose 
tma — eome  4,S00  in  1954,  more  than  9J0O0 
now— an  aoreamlng  for  her  attention. 

But  never  before— because  of  modem  mer- 
fthanrtialng  practtcea— have  there  been  so 
many  pttfaUa  on  the  road  to  the  best  boy. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  whetlier  the 
consumer  to  being  daaaled  with  the  gutter 
and  claims  on  containers  at  her  expense.  The 
Houston  Post  took  a  look  at  the  display 
rtMlvas  of  several  independent  and  chain- 
operated  supermarkets  In  Houston. 

Thto  flTS-part  aerlee  wUl  teU  what  a  re- 
porter found;  what  ehemtota  found:  examine 
the  TTuth-in-Paokaglng  Bm;  and  present  the 
praa  sad  oans  oT  tt. 

>^Md  pcloaa  ate  up  14  par  eant  over  IMI, 
aad  yes  la  many  easea.  the  honaewtfe  to 
getting  laaa  for  what  aha  pays. 

She  haa  to  be  quick  and  wary  .  .  .  tf  she 
to  gdng  to  stretch  her  budget  dollar  as  far 
•attoMibei         - 


For  In  ttds  Saah  and  fancy  wonderland 
of  the  supermarket,  what  "seems  to  be"  u 
not  always  "what  ta.- 

In  short,  the  housewife  to  enjoying  a  "m^ 
lactlv*  feaat.-  but  If  iSia  Is  not  oantuL  a 
"value  famine." 

The  container  to  the  thorn  an  the  fiower 
stem. 

There  are  thoee  who  argue  thto  to  the  way 
die  wants  tt,  that  the  container  olfers  at- 
tracttvenees,  ertectlvlty  and,  most  of  all 
convenience. 

^Tben  are  thoae  who  argue  she  does  not 
want  it  thto  way  at  aU,  that  she  has  been 
ensnared  in  a  merchandlalng  booby  trap  de- 
signed to  deceive  her  . .  .  and  to  cheat  her. 

President  Kennedy  noted  that  "consumtr 
choice  to  influenced  by  mass  advertising 
utilizing  highly  developed  arts  of  persua- 
sion." 

He  said  that  the  consimier  haa  no  way  to 
determine  whether  tbe  large  "eoonomy  stae" 
Is  truly  a  bargain.  A  ekiae  look  reveals  too 
often  that  it  to  the  reverse. 

President  Johnaon  also  sses  perplexiUes 
confronting  the  average  consumer. 

On  Oct.  16,  1906.  in  a  message  to  the  Con- 
sumers Advisory  OouncU,  he  said: 

"Informed  oonstmier  choice  among  increas- 
ingly varied  and  complex  products  requiiM 
Information  ooaeemlng  prtoe.  quantt^  and 
quaUty." 

There  to  a  piece  of  legislation,  the  Truth- 
in-Packaglng  BiU.  which  was  approved  by  » 
Senate  committee  Friday. 

It  win  now  go  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  a  vote. 

The  bm.  autliored  by  Son.  Pkilip  A.  Htn, 
D-Mlch.,  with  28  other  House  and  Senate 
sponsors,  has  a  good  chanoe  of  paasage,  a 
fUtei  aide  tcdd  the  Poat. 

The  bill  would  tighten  government  con- 
trols over  packaging. 

Is  tlie  bill  actually  neededf 

The  editora  of  "Oonsumw  Reports"  had 
thto  to  say  about  it: 

"Krerybody,  It  appears,  to  against  tli* 
Ituth-ln-Paokaging  blU  eatoept  the  peo- 
ple." 

ICax  Banzhaf ,  vice  presldant  of  Armstrong 
Cork,  which  among  other  things  produces 
baby  food  containers,  said  that  if  manufac- 
turers are  forced  to  ohange  packaging  ma- 
aunery,  it  oould  coet  oonaumers  SO  percent 
more  In  campenaatlon  prtoa  talkas. 

Civic  groups  and  trade  unions  wlUi  a  total 
membership  of  42  million  have  endorsed  tbs 
Hartbni. 

Three  of  the  biggest  guns  against  it  an 
the  Natianal  AaaoeUtton  of  Manufacturen. 
the  Grocery  Manuf  aoturata  of  AmMlca.  and 
the  XfJB.  Chamber  of  Commeroe. 

nie  phnoaophiee  of  the  oppoahig  factloni 
aeem  to  be  well  defined. 

Tbe  outcome  of  the  struggle  shoold  be 
decided  within  tbe  next  few  awtku. 

That  outeoeae  wlU  aileet  aa  180  bUlion-t- 
ye&r  industry — and  jau.  aa  tbe  consumer. 

The  Poet's  check  of  supermarket  shelTSi 
revealed  several  things — tbe  most  significant 
of  which  to  that  the  American  consumer  U 
paying  a  high  price  for  tbe  container— metal, 
plasttc.  paper,  fabric,  glaas  and  otherwise— 
hto  products  are  packaged  in. 

The  container  repreaents  a  $20  billion  in- 
dustry and  some  experts  predict  that  outtoys 
may  ilse  by  half  again  as  much  In  the  next 
five  years,  according  to  "It's  What's  Inside 
That  Counts.'?  a  publicaUon  distributed  by 
the  Industrial  TTnlon  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

In.  Houston,  the  Poet  reporter  found: 

Short  weights  in  sacks  of  potatoes,  oranges 
and  otlier  goods;  wltat  wm  pictured  on  tbe 
outside  was  not  always  what  waa  inside. 

The  "awiaa  so-iaany"  destgaattans  on 
some  froaen  entrees,  and  other  packaged 
goods  Qftaa  meant,  but  never  said,  "for  peo- 
ple with  very  light  appettties"; 

Many  of  the  claims  on  the  packages  simply 
were  not  true — no  matter  how  you  looked 
at  them: 
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cookies     without     chocolate; 
that    oootaHed    Uttle    meat; 


fhe  housewife  had 
kid  to  figure  out 


:e  a  pocket-size 
)  and  slide  rulee 

lumers. 
itance  of  a  wife 


Chocolate 
frankfurters 

cfaeeee  that  was  packaged  lilce  cheeee,  next  to 
cheese  containers  which^  in  reality,  con- 
tained little  cheeee;  i 

Boxes  of  soap  with  lots  i>i:  "slack  fill."  usu- 
ally known  as  "empty  spacfj' 

Tbe  reporter  found  that 
to  ))e  a  mathematical  whlk 
bow  much  she  actually   iras  paying  for 
product. 

Next:  A  computer  would  have  helped. 

[Ptaca.  the  Houston  (Tej.)  Poet,  May  16, 
1966)      I 
CoNBTTMER — Champ  oa  CbdMp? — Tint  Coic- 

Ftnm  Wouu>  Bx  Valuab)  ,k  Shoffxb'b  Am 
(By  Bob  Ls^) 

A  pocket-sixed  computer  4-or  at  least  a  slide 
rule — would  have  been  a  big  help  on  my 
shopping  spree  of  Houstot  llndependent  and 
obaln-op«ated  Buperm«u:ki  '. 

But  they  do  not  yet  sc 
computer  (as  far  as  I  kno 
are  for  engineers  .  .  .  not 

Even  with  tbe  able „  _   „_^ 

(with  10  years'  experience  i  4  such  things  and 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  marketing) 
the  going  was  tough  .  .  ;  when  I  tried  to 
determine  which  was  actuuly  the  best  buy. 

I  was  not  always  sure  of  the  contents  of 
a  package,  even  after  car^^uUy  reading  la- 
beto  .  .  .  because  we  did  not  |  have  a  chemist's 
dictionary.  |  | 

I  went,  I  saw,  I  boughtfiwhich  to  exacUy 
Wliat  any  healthy  Amerlc4b  would  do  in  a 
beautifully  stocked  supermarket  selling  ev- 
erything from  caviar  to  Balttnan  capes. 

Some  of  our  purchases  vmsre  Uter  analyzed 
by  two  Houston  chemists,  weighed  and  tested 
to  see  if  the  contents  were  as  the  label  said. 

We  will  go  Into  tbeee  (memtots*  reports 
later.  j 

I  got  my  first  awakenlni  [{ when  I  reached 
for  a  package  of  chocolate  obokles. 

'Ttot  those,"  my  wUe  nt^.  "They  don't 
have  any  chocolate  in  tbeia.  Read  the  fine 
print  on  the  back."  m 

In  the  long  and  confusi^i^  Itot  of  ingredi- 
ents, there  was  no  mention  df  chocolate,  only 
eoloring.  i 

I  pick  out  a  package  of  obocolate  almond 
cookies  and  started  looking  (or  tbe  weight  to 
determine  if  the  prioe  waa  a  good  or  a  )>ad 
buy. 

It  took  five  minutes  to  fi  a  d  the  weight. 

Should  a  person  have  1c  search  for  net 
welghtt  I 

Passing  the  soap  shelve^,  I  automatically 
reached  for  an  82-cent  coi^tainw  of  "Dove" 
because  it  said  "18  oenu  off  regular  price" 

"There's  a  bargain,"  I  lUnarked.  a  lltUe 
proud  of  myaelf.  "Saved  \%  cents.  It  says 
10  right  there."  | 

The  wUe.  again  calUng  d*  the  know-how 
<^  10  years  of  close  study,  asked: 

"Thirteen  cents  off  whalf" 

"Off  the  price."  I  told  hsi'.  "See?  Rl^t 
there."  ;  ^*^ 

She  only  smiled.  I  nolttced  that  other 
soaps  made  similar  claims.  "Bold,"  10  cents 
off,  "Dash"  with  a  net  weight  of  nine  pounds, 
13  ounces  on  the  box,  "SO  smts"  off  embla- 
aoned  acroas  it. 

I  selected  a  TO-cent  "gint  aiae"  (three 
pounds  one  ounce)  of  "Ft 9"  that  t»«i|  lo 
cents  off  printed  on  it. 

When  I  tried  to  get  that  '  10  cents  olT  the 
regular  price  at  the  courier,  the  checker 
looked  at  me  with  a  toKarant,  matronly 
smile. 

"The  price  we  marked  Incl  i  idea  the  10  cents 
off."  abe  said. 

It  took  a  moment,  but  then  It  came  clear, 
^e  "savUigB"  on  the  box  ins  put  there  by 
the  manufacturer  .  .  .  and  te  has  no  aay-eo 


»bout  what  the  retail  price  till  be. 

During  that  first  day,  I 
thlnga  about  aizee  also. 


teamed  a  lot  ot 


There  are  aU  klnda  of  alxes,  "king  sixe," 
"giant  sixe,"  "regular  aixe,"  and  "eoonomy 
size" — aU  in  different  oontalners,  of  a  variety 
of  shapes,  all  carrying  fractional  welghta  that 
would  have  taken  a  sUde  rule  to  figure 
quickly,  tot  the  piupoee  of  comparing  pricea. 
Aa  a  fast  one  for  you,  Del  Monte  green 
lima  beans,  net  weight  one  pound,  one  ounce 
(Serving  three  to  four  persons)  for  35  cents. 
Then  two  smaller  cans,  two  for  43  cents, 
each  containing  eight  and  a  half  ounces. 

I  settled  for  the  35 -cent  can,  of  courae, 
when  I  figured  two  eight  and  a  half-ounce 
cans  have  the  same  total  weight  as  the  one- 
pound,  one-ounce  can. 

Dental  cream  preeented  an  interesting  sit- 
uation. 

"Colgate"  has  a  regular  size  in  the  familiar 
red-and-while  lettertng-lKJx  containing  3.26 
ounces. 

The  price  was  67  cents. 
Immediately  adjacent  to  tlito  box  was  a 
"special,"  red,  black,  white  and  blue-with- 
pale  green  box  of  Colgate.  This  one  to  called 
"Electrlx,"  tooth  paste,  or  for  "electric  tooth- 
bmshes." 

Thto  larger  box  contains  the  same  amount. 
3.25  ounces,  but  the  coet  waa  87  cents — or  30 
cents  more  than  the  other. 

The  active  ingredients  on  both  read  "So- 
dium N-Lauroyl  Sarooslnate,"  although  the 
"Electrlx"  claimed  "special  concentrated 
cleaning  power." 

WeU,  it  might  have  contained  "special  con- 
centrated cleaning  power." 

Although  the  kids  own  an  electric  tooth- 
brush, I  did  not  think  the  "special  clean- 
ing power"  was  worth  30  more  cents. 

I  began  to  understand  why  there  are  groups 
of  people  all  over  the  country  seeking  a 
Truth-ln-Packaglng  blU  which  establishes 
standard  welghu,  and  prohibits  deceptive 
packaging. 

There  was  a  study  at  Bastem  M'''>'«gnn 
irniverslty  in  1065,  In  which  38  coUege-edu- 
cated  wlvee  were  given  a  Itot  of  20  common 
items  to  buy  at  their  supermarketa. 

They  were  asked  simply  to  buy  the  most 
economical  packagea  of  each— that  to,  get  the 
moat  for  their  money. 

Out  of  the  660  buying  decisions  they  made, 
43  per  cent  were  wrong.  On  the  average,  tbe 
women  apent  11  oents  more  out  of  each 
shopi^ng  dollar  than  was  necessary. 

If  thto  11  cents  more  per  dollar  were  ex- 
tended over  the  courae  of  a  year,  it  would 
mean  that  the  budgeta  of  these  women  would 
be  increased  0  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  food  to  already  14  per  cent 
higher  than  it  was  in  1962. 

There  were  interesting  sidelights  <m  my 
shopping  spree— for  example,  Qerber's  baby 
food  labeto  that  tell  you  what  the  ingredi- 
ents are,  but  which  do  not  specify  the 
amo\mts  of  each  Ingredients. 

Canned  cat  food  on  the  other  hand  that 
had  the  amounts  of  ingredients  listed,  along 
with  some  dog  foods,  which  brings  up  an- 
other aside: 

To  my  dismay,  I  discovered  why  my  Ger- 
man Shepherd  haa  lost  a  lot  of  weight  re- 
cently. We  have  been  feeding  him  canned 
"horsemeat"  that  actually  contalna  only  the 
Julcee  of  borBemeat. 

True,  tbe  truth  was  burled  in  complicated 
wording  in  the  label. 

But  should  a  shopper  be  forced  to  read 
every  label  before  he  Iniya? 

Can  he  not  trust  ttie  wording  of  a  brand 
name,  or  the  pictured  contents? 

I  bought  two-for-40  "Swanson"  beef  plea 
U.S.  inspected,  purely  because  the  picture  on 
the  container  was  enticing. 

It  showed  an  open-faced  beef  pie  crowded 
with  big  luscious  chunks  of  beef. 

I  found  two  sugar  cul>e-sized  pieces  of 

meat  in  the  beef  pie  I  bought.    The  rest  was: 

"Beef  broth,  enriched  wheat  flour,  animal 

and  vegetable  shortening,  water,  potatoee. 


tomatoee.  carrota.  beef  fat.  modified  food 
atarch,  salt,  peas  .  .  ."  and  other  thinga— 
including  caramel  coloring. 

The  "beef"  In  thto  particular  beef  pie  waa 
in  the  same  league  aa  the  amount  of  "potk" 
in  some  pork  'n  beans. 

The  businees  of  shopping  apparently  goee 
back  to  a  basic  phlloeophy  of  buAnee#'ltself : 
Caveat  emptw,  of— "Let  the  buyer  beware." 

But  as  the  store  manager  shrugged  when 
I  later  called  it  to  hto  attention:  "Who  can 
complain  when  it's  a  two-for-48  buy?" 

The  American  shopper  might  have  reason 
to  complain  .  .  .  Either  by  accident,  or  in- 
tent— ^He  to  being  bad  ...  as  our  chemists' 
reports  indicated. 

Next:    Packaged   meat   or  cereal? 

[From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Postk 
May  17,  1066) 
CoNsuifxx— Champ     ob     Crump?     Unrid 
Statcb,   Tkxas  PACKAciNa   Law.  Fitll  or 

HOLXS 

Would  the  truth-ln-packaglng  bill  kill  or 
cure  the  consumer? 

There  are  strong  arguments  on  both  sides. 

One  side  contends  the  bill  would  hurt  the 
economy,  increase  consumer  costs,  and  put 
sdentlflc  progress  in  food  proceesing  into  a 
deep  freeae  of  regulations  admlntotered  by  a 
bureaucratic  p^^^'glng  caar. 

The  other  contends  It  would  help  the  eoon- 
omy. make  shopping  easier,  reduce  unfair 
trade  practices  which  hurt  food  manufac- 
turers as  well  as  consumers,  and  make  "shop- 
per" spell  "champ"  Instead  of  "chump." 

The  last  two  parts  of  thto  series  will  be 
devoted  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  truth-in- 
packaging  bUl,  authored  by  Senator  PHUor 
A.  Hast,  D-BOoh. 

The  MU  was  tivprmtA  by  the  VS.  Senate 
CommerM  Committee  last  Ftlday. 

Chanoea  are.  It  will  now  ooma  to  a  vote  in 
the  Senate.  If  it  doea  not  flounder  in  a  storm 
of  amendments. 

Here  are  the  main  points: 

Require  net  weight  or  net  content  state- 
ments or  both  be  clearly  stated  on  the  front 
part  of  packagea  and  labeto. 

Prohibit  qualifying  words  or  r^rasta  re- 
garding net  weight  or  oontent. 

Set  mlnim\im  standards  for  the  location  of 
net  wel^t  or  contents  statements. 

Set  standards  of  ^pe  aiae  and  faoe  in 
which  weight  or  oontent  statements  are 
printed. 

Prohibit  the  packager  or  distributor  from 
printing  on  the  packages  a  price  (or  savings) 
which  to  below  the  regular  ivtail  prioe,  or 
imply  a  savings  to  being  given  tbe  purchaser 
becauae  of  the  size  or  quantity,  when  tt  ac- 
tually to  not. 

Make  allowances  for  exceptions  because  of 
the  nature,  form,  or  quantt^  of  the  product. 

Prohibit  use  of  deceptive  ptetures  or  illus- 
trations on  packagea  and  labels. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  provlsians  of 
the  bill,  but  they  appear  to  be  of  moat  in- 
terest to  the  consumer.  Becatise  of  the  lim- 
itations of  space.  It  would  be  impoaaible  to 
print  the  bill  in  ita  entirety  here. 

Senator  Hast  said  that  the  I>111  would  not, 
as  to  maintained  by  some  critics: 

Standardlae  all  packagea  and  make  shop- 
ping uninteresting. 

("The  fact  that  whtoky  oomee  in  flfths  has 
not  made  whtoky  bottles  unimaglnattve,"  be 
said.) 

Cost  industry  so  much  that  consumer 
prtoes  would  rise. 

("Packagee  and  labeto  are  oontlnuaUy 
changing  anyway,  as  aU  shoppers  know,"  he 
said.  "Industry  cost  estimates  have  been 
exaggerated.") 

Stlfto  innovation  and  development  of  new 
products. 

("Competition  wlU  always  motivate  busi- 
nessmen to  Improve  their  producta."  he 
said.) 
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.  ^hnion  bM  aakad  tat  truth-la- 
li^toliMwi  thne  ttmaa  ta  19M: 
In  bla  8Ute  of  Vbm  UBion. 

to 

lahtel 

"Tha  «on«nin«T  must  bMw  aoewa  to  r'tTT. 
unamMgiKHM  UUMmattoa  about  products 
■nd  MTfloM  aTAltabte  for  nim.  Thte  vlU 
•■•bl*  bim  to  r«w»nl  with  bU  {wtiooac*  tb« 
moot  iMrtnit  pfoduoon  and  dlatrlbuton, 
trbo  oAr  tbo  bwt  raluo  or  tbo  lowest  prlooa." 

HowiatoB: 

"Wo  aboold  watt  no  longer  to  eliminate 
mleloatHm  mm!  deoeptlTe  packaclng  and 
labollnt  ptaoUoo*  whlob  oauM  oonaiimor  oon- 
fuaton." 

Durlnc  tho  Poat  look  on  the  food  market 
■helvea  In  Houston,  several  cases  of  deceptive 
packactof.  labeling  practloos  wbleb  cause 
oonsumw  confusion,  and  sbort  weights  were 
tOund. 

That  there  Is  some  need  (or  change  was 
clear. 

State  ofllcilals  In  Texas — as  In  most  other 
states— beUere  there  Is  a  need  for  a  tmtb- 
In-packaglng  bill. 

RolMrt  T.  WlUlams,  ehlaf  of  eraisQmer  pto- 
teetton  dlflahm.  Texas  Department  of  Agrt- 
eulture,  told  The  Poat: 

"That  bm  (the  tmtti-ln-paekaglng)  Is 
•bout  tba  beat  thing  that  oonld  happen  to 
the  consumer.    Tbere  is  n  Mg  need  for  It." 

TBxaa.  like  serveral  other  states,  has  laws 
■gatnst  doeeptlTB  packaging,  obsenre  weight 
designations,  etc.,  but  again  like  other  states, 
there  are  holea  m  them. 

For  example:  niere  are  no  provisions  for 
multtple  paekags  siaes:  pankagtng  to  price: 
odd-aiMs  (wfaleh  makes  a  price  comparison 
abnoat  hnpoartble) :  use  of  mttlraiimg  art  on 
packagea;  mlalwailing  quantity  termlnologT 
■nob  as  "Wg  Jumbo  Btee."  or  ndng  economy 
atna."  and  "luge  ecooomy  Mse." 

Ttavla  Idwards,  In  ebarge  of  policing 
welghta  and  measures  In  Distrlet  4,  which  In- 
cludes Hoviston,  said  that  his  office  must 
"■trass  the  things  we  can  do  something 
•bout." 

■dwarda — who  runs  an  aztremdy  •ettve 
welghta  and  measurea  policing  dtrlalon— baa 
10  Inspectors.  There  are  IMH  gas  pumps  In 
Houston  to  keep  track  of,  S,000  aealea.  and 
abowt  1^000  gioeery  atorca. 

Ha  said  tlurt  antfar  ttM  aalstlng  law.  tt  Is  ea- 
to  prova  tntant  In  abort 


But  there  are  four  cases  pending  ooart 
'  iri  anufatituieta. 


It  a  ttaa  ponctag  nndar  i 
ertttoa  oC  tba  biU  aay 


■xlstlng  federal  laws  for  the  moat  part 
taava  bean  In  toroa  far  balf  a  century  . 

Heat  of  them  ware  wrltton  In  tbe  daya 
bafora  prapaoksged  fooas  took  ebarge  of  the 
market  abelaaa. 

loeal  walgbta.and  Bsaasuras  In- 
I  awata  aauiy  yaars  ago  that  tta 
lawa  thay  adartnlatered  wara  obeoleta. 

Tbay  tclad  to  do  anmething  about  It  In 
10S9. 

Tba  Watlaaal  Oonf erenoo  am  Welghta  and 
Measures  at  wbteh  state  < 
yaar  in  Waabtngtas.  askad 
Uws  to  provide  aoma  ordarly  way  of  eatab- 
llshlag  tba  «iuantttlaa  la  whlob  baals  prod- 
ucta  aalgbt  be  packaged.  Tbia  waa  to  Insurs 
the  buyer'a  right  to  compare  prlcea. 

Tat  It  waa  act  untu  1M«  tbat  a  bUl  that 
would  preaerie  the  buyer's  right  to  oompara 
frtoaa  got  anyvhsra  naar  a  vote. 

Tha  tratb-la-paokaglng  bUl   was  In  tba 
abnoat  a  year  before  It 
[  out  to  the  aanato. 

teld  in  March  and  ikprU  of 
IMS  fcr  tba  forerunner  of  the  pnaaiit  bill. 

MnEt:  Tha  "oona"  oT  tba  trutb-ln-paokag- 

iBgun. 


[Vtam  tba  Houaton  (Tax.)  Poat. 
May  18,  IMe] 

laiiMia    OiiiMr  oa  ommpt  Pooa  Zmma- 
BT    OiHa    M^B    aoa    9aj.    To 


The  bouaawlfa  la  not  alone  in  hoping  that 
■nmatlrtng  can  be  dona  about  truth  In  pack- 
aging. Both  wbdeaale  and  retaU  greeera 
fbvor  It  to  protect  tba  eonaumer. 

*^Onr  entire  oxlstanee  aa  a  company  de- 
peada  tq>on  eonaumer  approval."  aald  Albert 
If.  Halreratadt,  vice  prealdent  for  advartialng 
of  tha  Procter  and  Gamble  Ooaspany,  In 
teatlmocy  before  a  committee  hearing  reporta 
on  Senate  bUl  387,  the  truth-ln-paekaglng 

bin. 

Halverstadt  said,  "Protecting  the  consumer 
la  an  objective  we  ahara  with  the  sponsors  of 
thle  bdl;  In  fact,  the  reputation  of  our  com- 
pany depends  upon  our  consistently  aecom- 
pUahlng  this  objective." 

Halventadt,  and  moat  other  Indtistry  rep- 
reaentattvaa  who  testified,  were  opposed  to 
the  bin  because  "it  duplicates  the  authority 
and  functlona  of  wrtstlng  bUla  and  legtOatory 
agenolea  and  will  only  add  coat  to  food  pack- 
aging—a  coat  tbat  will  have  to  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer." 

Orocery  retailers  value  a  protected  eua- 
tomer  as  a  pleased  and  repeat  customer. 

However,  "the  bill  proposes  much  more 
than  tba  regulation  of  deceptive  packaging 
and  labeling  referred  to  In  Its  title,"  said 
P.  T.  Dleraon.  general  counael  for  the  Oro- 
cery Manufacturers  Association,  In  his  com- 
mittee testimony.  "Powers  granted  by  the 
bill  are  so  broad  and  Ita  antl-truat  pmpoaa 
ao  leaUlctlTe  that  In  actual  operation  It  Is 
likely  to  work  serious  Injury  to  consumers, 
to  Industry,  and  to  the  national  economy," 
he  aald. 

Pood  coats,  up  14  per  cent  over  1983,  stin 
represent  an  expenditure  of  only  19  cents  for 
every  dcUar  of  take-home  pay  In  the  XTnltad 
Statea  today  compared  with  99  centa  In  194T- 
49,  grocerymen  say  In  giving  an  example 
of  the  efrorts  the  Industry  (an  $80  bUllon 
one)  baa  made  to  bold  the  price  line. 

XiOoally,  retaOera  report  that  supeiuuukel 
prtcea  are  20.8  per  cent  below  the  national 


Ratall  raporta  Ibow  that  todayls 
factory  aoiliai  worka  on}y  8T  hours  mantbly 
to  pay  bte  grocery  bm  while  In  194T-4t  tt 
tocA  bbn  60  boura. 

Pood  Industry  repreaentatlvea,  before  tha 
committee  conalderlng  tba  bill  and  In  prtvato 
conversations,  claimed  tbat  existing  lawa  and 
"setf-ragidatlOB"  by  tiM  Industry  have  ta  the 
past  given  the  oonsoaMr  more  for  bis  dollar 
and  wlU  waiUaaa  to  do  ae  In  tba  futoia. 

Some  piaetloea  by  nanufaotvoara,  bowaver, 
are  dWlkad  by  retaUars  and  for  thla  laaaon 
aoma  aaottona  cC  the  propoaed  legialatton  are 
looked  upon  favorably. 

Tha  "centa  off"  promotion  by  manufac- 
turers, for  example,  creates  proMems  tor  ra- 
taUera. 

Suppoaedly  the  "cente  off"  markera  on  a 
product  mean  the  retailer  paid  tbat  much 
leas  for  the  Item.  He  can  than  attbar  mark 
the  Item  with  Ita  regular  price  and  dedoet 
the  "centa  off"  at  tha  oaata  register  or  be 
can  mark  the  Item  that  many  "oenta  off"  on 
tbe  regular  retail  prloe. 

The  first  method  Is  a  eonfuaton  factor  to 
otaaofcsra  and  tba  aseond  method  oonfuaaa  tha 
customer.  The  pranaikad  reduetlon  la 
uaoally  uaed  In  Hnnstoti  storas. 

"This  one  tblag  has  eoat  ua  a  great  deal 
a<  goodwill."  oaa  Hooaton  groo*  aald.  A 
sboppar  baa  to  attbar  be  flunlllar  with  tba 
regular  price  of  tba  Mm  to  know  wbetbar 
tba  laduettoa  waa  passed,  or  bava  fattb  In 
the  Integrltgr  a(  hla  poear,  tba  ratatlar  aald. 

Tba  aetaUsr  prsCera  to  achadula  bU  own 
"^Vaolala"  rstbar  than  have  tbam  yra-Ubalad 
by  tba  manufaotunta. 


"Pra-labeled  'oenta-off*  parkagas  force  us 
to  ramova  all  otir  lagular'  Itema  from  the 
abalvaa  and  raatoek  with  tba  reduced  pack- 
agea." a  repreaantattve  of  one  Houston  chain 
said.  He  said  the  move  was  necessary  to 
mast  compatltloa  and  It  meant  holding  "leg- 
xilar*  Items  In  storage  until  the  manufacturer 
oomplatad  bis  special. 

"Theam  spfclali  cost  lu  money  out  of  an 
already  amall  profit  margin."  be  aald. 

RetaU  grocers,  according  to  atatements  by 
chain  and  independent  representatives,  op- 
erate on  an  average  1  per  cent  profit  margin. 
Some  specially  Items,  of  course,  are  sold  at 
much  higher  nets,  but  some  Items,  particu- 
larly staples  such  as  sugar  and  fiour  are 
frequently  carried  at  a  Ioes. 

Procter  &  Oamble  makes  eight  different 
brands  of  soap  and  packagea  them  all  in  the 
aame  alaa  box  (stanrtarrtlaatlon  to  cut  oast). 
Since  different  densities  are  Involved  the 
welghta  and  packed  bulk  vary.  Halverstadt 
said  that  the  labala.  In  aooordanoe  with  exlrt- 
Uig  government  regulatlona.  state  these  exact 
quantities. 

"But,"  he  said,  "tt  the  government  ordered 
the  firm  to  pack  Ita  detwrganto  In.  say  one. 
three  and  five-pound  boaaa  tba  raault  would 
be  our  having  to  q>end  810  million  fw 
different  packing  equipment,  or  modlflca- 
tkat." 

Pood  Induatty  repraaentatlves  believe  tbat 
although  aoaaa  Inatanoas  of  oontrol  neoesslty 
exist  the  pending  bill  Is  too  ganaral  and  will 
be  more  of  a  confusion  factor  than  a  help 
to  either  the  consumer  or  the  Industry. 

One  repfeaentatlva  aald  that  the  "stand- 
ard governmental  approach  to  the  proUem 
with  addltlaoal  departmanta  and  manpower 
will.  In  tba  long  run.  Increase  not  only  wbOle- 
aala  and  retail  food  prloaa  but  taxes  as  well- 
to  support  a  new  bureaucracy." 

Baironb  National  Business  and  Plnanclal 
Wedcly  said  the  bill  was  proposed  because 
Amartoan  housewlvae  have  too  much  to 
chooee  frooL  "At  leaat  10.000  different  Itans 
Una  supermarket  abalvea  every  ooiorful 
parkagB  aarvlng  aa  aelf-aalaBman.  calling  for 
attention  as  best  It  can."  said  Barron's. 

"TIM  food  industry."  Barroals  said,  "de- 
panda  upon  repeat  aalea — and  trying  to  cheat 
the  VS.  housewife  doesnt  pay." 

Industry  and  tba  taotaawlfa  oan  provide, 
aoecrdlng  to  moat  otaaarrara,  ada<|nate  "poUe- 
Ing"  without  govammeatal  eontroL 

Mr.  MACarUBON.  Mr.  President,  the 
labor  and  effort  involved  In  bringing  this 
major  legislation  through  Its  long  com- 
mlttae  life  of  bearing*  and  executiTe 
sessions  required  strenuous  effort  sad 
resonre^ulnefls  on  the  part  of  the  oom- 
mlttee's  staff  counsel  for  trade  regula- 
tion, Michael  Pertschuk.  the  chief  coun- 
sel, Gerald  Orlnstein.  and  the  assistant 
chief  counsel.  Jeremiah  Kenney.  Tlie 
committee  also  benefited  greatly  from 
the  assistant  and  oounsel  of  both  the 
fiilef  counsel  of  the  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee,  Jerry  Cohen  and 
the  senior  legislative  oounsel,  John 
Heiberg.  I  want  to  express  now  the  com- 
mittee's gratitude  for  such  able  counsel. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  only  a 
few  yean,  Chairman  MaomTSOv  has 
transformed  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee from  its  tradltlottsd  role  as  a  pas- 
sive arbitrator  of  industry  dLonites  into 
a  Ixdd  Innovator  of  <^on^iiT»fr  protection 
legislation. 

In  'the  last  several  weeks  alone,  the 
committee,  imder  his  leadership,  has  pro- 
duced the  tire  safMy  and  gimdlng  bill, 
which  he  authored.  And  only  yester- 
day morning.  Senator  MAomnoiir  called 
the  committee  into  executive  session  to 
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hamBMT  out  streog  and  II  eankttf ul  auto 
mobile  safety  leglalayaD,  while  In  the 
aftemoon,  he  led  the  moauastui  fkwr 
fight  to  stave  off  t2ie  ch  t  ilenge  of  weak' 
enlng  amendments  to  tfa  q  packaging  Mil 

He  deserves  the  heart^ilt  thanks  of  all 
who  are  concerned  with 
American  consumer. 

Mr.  MAONUSC^.    4<r.  President.  I 
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1  he  cause  of  the 


of  my  time. 

lent.  wiU  the 
? 

dent,  I  yield 

m  Nebraska. 

:CEEl.  The 
recognized  for 


yield  back  the  rematau 

Mr.HRUBKA.   Mr. 
Senator  from  Illinois 

Mr.  DIRKSSN.    Mr. 
3  minutes  to  the  Senatofj 

The    PRKBTDIKQ    Q] 
Senator  from  Nebraska 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSEZA.  Mr.  Presldoit,  the 
poidlng  bm  has  had  aj  long  legislative 
history.  It  has  some  si^dld,  declared 
oblectlves.  I  think  thil  they  are  very 
worthy  ones.  However,  d  cannot  vote  for 
the  bill.  There  are  se\dral  reasons  for 
tbat  dedskxi  baaed  p'lmarlly  on  the 
standanUzatkm  prooeduies  of  section  6. 

First.  The  present  law,  iwgulattons.and 
powers  of  oar  regulatoij  bodies  are  al- 
ready adequate  for  acileving  and  at- 
taining the  declared  ovectlves  of  the 
bilL  I 

Second.  The  eost  to  cf»isumers  will  be 
anbstantlally  Increased. 

Third.  TTie  novelty  aM  Innovation  in 
areas  covered  by  the  bil  i  IwHl  be  affected 
and  will  be  substan  ;^ally  Impaired. 
There  la  an  undue,  excei  jlve,  and  imwlse 
delegation  of  powers  t>  administrative 
aatborities.  in  section  S  of  the  bill  par- 
ticularly. This  delegat^n  of  powers  is 
in  the  leglslattve,  the  ad  itlnlstrative.  and 
the  Judicial  fldds. 

For  Uiese  reasons,  t^ong  others,  I 
Shan  vote  In  opposition  po  the  bill. 

Let  me  say  that  with  the  deletion  of 
section  5,  which  the  amendment  pro- 
poaed by  the  Senator  itftn  New  Hamp- 
shire would  have  aeootapHsheri,  the  bill 
would  then  have  been  Ijaa  shape  for  fa- 
vorable oonsldeTation  Vgi  me.  It  would 
have  contained  surplusage.  In  many  In- 
stances and  in  many  respects,  but  not  so 
harmful  as  to  call  for  aj  negative  vote. 

However,  because  of  the  InfJualon  of 
section  5,  aiMl  all  the  ttouble  that  I  am 
afraid  it  will  eventualiyj  bring.  It  1*  my 
taitention  to  oppooe  the:blll  and  there- 
fore to  vote  In  the  negattve.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  bin  tai  its  prewnt  posture  win 
not  assist  those  it  purpifts  to  assist,  the 
American  consumer.  Indeed,  it  wUl  have 
the  opposite  effect  and|^irin  work  to  the 
consumer's  detriment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr, 
back  the  remainder 

The  PKlBSllllNa  Ol 
on  the  bin  has  now 
The  blU  having  been  re4d  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  ShaU  tUd  bUl  pass? 

On  this  question  the]  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  Uie  derk  will  caU 
the  roU.  y 

The  legislative  clerk  ^ed  the  n>n. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (after^  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  TOte  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguishe^i  Senator 
Colorado  [Mr.  DoMiini;ki.  If 
PKKut  and  voting,  he  'tbukl  vote  "yea.' 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vi^te,  I  would  vote 
"nay."   I  withdraw  my  tote. 


ident,  I  yield 
time. 
tCER.    An  time 
yielded  back. 


Mr.  LONO  of  Toiilslana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
OainNZNo],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hatsxh],  the  Senittor  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  MontotaI,  and  the  Senator 
from  lAuyland  (Mr.  TriONCs]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
T<o»lsiana  (Mr.  ELUHual.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kxhhxdt],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PsllI,  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Russell]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
ChuichI,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  ELLEHBia] ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gruknihg],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  KKmnoT],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Moittota],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Fell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tyduics] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  IMRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aixott], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  CahlsohI, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Psoxttt]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  fnmi  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc]. 
ttie  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
KucBCL],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TowEK]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  fnxn  Idaho  (Mr.  JorbanI 
is  absent  on  official  committee  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoioNicK]  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness, and  his  pair  has  been  previously 
announced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case!  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fowc],  the  Seiuitor 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Joedan].  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Pkotttt] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxitl.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

TbB  result  was  announced — ^yeas  72. 
nays  9.  as  follows: 


from 
he  were 
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Atken 

Anderson 

Bortlett 


Barh 
Blbie 


Brewster 

Burdtek 

Byrd.  Va. 

ByntW.  Va. 

Cannon 

Clark 

Cotton 

Oodd 

Douglas 

K-vln 

Pultelgbt 

Gars 

<2rUBn 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Km 


Bennett 

Cooper 

Curtis 


Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlta 

Jordan,  H.C. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Trfmscbe 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  tia. 

UaenxHon 

Ifansnrfcl 

McCarthy 

McClellaa 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mcmtyre 

Metcalf 

MUlO' 


MuiAle 
Nelson 
IVeuberger 


Ifonroney 

Morse 

MOOB 

Mtmdt 
Murphy 

KATB— • 

■astland 


Pe 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rltolcoff 

Robertson 

Huasen.  Oa. 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Sm&thecs 

Smith 

Bparfcman 

etennls 

Symington 

Talfliadce 

Thurmond 

wniiams,  Del. 
Tarborough 
Toong,  M.  Dak. 
Touac.Oblo 


HruSka 
Morton 
Stmpeon 


AHott 
Carlson 
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Pons  PsU 

Oraeulng  Prauty 


Kennedy,  M.T. 

Kuchel 

ISoatopa 


Cbtirch 
EOrksen 
Domlnlek 
■lender 

So  the  bin  03.  985)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
biU  was  passed. 

Mr.  HART  and  Mr.  MORSE  moved  to 
lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Maomr- 
aov]  has  demonstrated  time  and  again 
his  skUlful  talents,  his  effecUve  afaUttics. 
and  his  varied  and  sincere  interests. 
Time  and  again  through  his  many  out- 
standing years  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  he  has  achieved 
success  on  a  vast  nnmber  of  noble  causes 
he  has  championed.  And  always  his 
advocacy  has  been  vig<MX>us.  his  devotion 
unswerving.  For  his  many  triumphs  aU 
America  is  immensely  grateful.  Today 
is  no  exception. 

Por  the  sucoess  on  truth  in  packaging 
clearly  marks  another  tiiumi>h  for  Wab- 
REN  Magnusom.  Like  so  many  others  It 
was  achieved  by  capacities  unmatched 
and  by  courage  undaunted.  There  is  no 
question  that  he  has  won  the  well  de- 
served allegiance  of  the  American  house- 
wife; indeed  of  aU  Americans,  for  whom 
he  has  worked  so  hard. 

But  equally  in  the  Nation's  debt  for 
today's  success  is  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart],  a  chief  spon- 
sor of  truth  in  packaging.  The  sincere 
and  cool  wisdom  which  he  brought  to 
the  discussion  ot  the  measure  served 
more  than  anjrthing  to  assure  Its  over- 
whelming approval  by  the  Senate.  In- 
deed, Phil  Hakt  is  to  be  commended 
highly  for  his  strong  and  abiding  leader- 
ship in  the  Senate's  quest  for  truth  In 
packaging.  His  articulate  advocacy  on 
the  measure  was  indispensable  to  Its 
endorsement. 

To  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton], we  slmllaily  are  grateful.  His  able 
support  coupled  with  his  typically  gener- 
ous cooperation  assured,  in  the  final 
analysts,  a  decisive  vlctoiy. 

And  to  Uie  dlstlnguldied  minority 
leader  goes  high  commendation  for  his 
selflessness  and  for  his  splendid  eo- 
operative  efforts  which  are  so  character- 
istic. He  truly  is  unequalled  In  his  self- 
less approach  to  aU  legislative  matters. 
His  leadership  today  proved  no  excep- 
tion. 

Of  course,  other  Senators  are  to  be 
thanked  for  their  strong  and  articulate 
support,  without  which  today's  achieve- 
ment would  not  have  been  a  reality.  The 
Junior  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
HOK]  is  an  outstanding  example.  He  and 
others  are  to  be  commended  for  urging 
their  clear  and  convincing  positions 
whlA  assisted  this  victory  tanmeasura- 
bly.  And  the  cooperative  efforts  at  tbe 
Senator  from  Neteaslui  (Mr.  HboskaI, 
the  Senator  from  KJentucky  (Mr.  Moa- 
TOB],  and  the  Senator  from  Qdondo 
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[Mr.  DoHnnac]  wen  ouBudur  and  es- 
sential to  eflldent  and  orderly  aetlan. 

Vlnallj,  to  the  Senrte  m  a  whole  I  pw- 
■onaUy  am  deei^  grateful  tor  the  out- 
standing manner  tn  which  this  measure 
was  handled.  Its  efllelent  dlig?oeltlon  Is 
a  tribute  to  this  entire  bodr. 

TO  PRINT  AS  SENATE  DCX7UMENT 
COMPILATION  ON  THE  HISTCMIY 
OF  THE  8ENATB  COMMITTEE  ON 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
very  appropriate,  after  the  fine  work  of 
the  Senate  Oommeroe  Committee  on  the 
bm  which  has  Just  passed,  that  I  submit 
a  resolution  for  the  compilation  of  ma- 
terials relating  to  the  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce  In  connec- 
tion with  the  150th  anniversary  and  that 
there  be  minted  for  the  use  of  that  com- 
mittee 5.000  additional  copies  of  such 
document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  reoelTed  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  rescdutlon  (8.  Res.  272) .  submitted 
by  Mr.  MAOimoir,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows: 

Retolvtd,  Tb*t  tHare  b«  prlated  m  a  S«a- 
»te  docum«ot  a  oompUatton  of  materials  r*- 
latlng  to  tba  blatory  at  tlM  8«nat«  Oommtttee 
oa  OomaMTO*  1b  ooonoetlon  wltb  Iti  on* 
buotfrad  and  flfUeih  aanlvanary  <181S- 
1966) ;  and  tbat  Vbmn  b«  printed  tor  the  um 
of  that  oommlttee  flre  thouaand  additional 
eoptoa  at  mxoh  doounent. 


VAUDITY  OF  MATCHINO  GRANTS 
FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  FACnJTIES  TO  PRI- 
VATE OOUJBaES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  earUer 
this  month,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Maryland  handed  down  a  decision  which 
Is  of  great  Interest  to  the  educational 
community,  and  of  particular  import  to 
the  higher  education  community. 

I  refer  to  the  so-called  Maryland 
case,  more  i»x>perly  the  Horace  Maim 
League  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Inc..  et  aL  against  Board  of  Public  Works 
of  Maryland  et  al..  decided  June  2. 1906. 

The  suit  was  brought  to  test  the  va- 
lidly under  both  the  FMeral  and  Mary- 
land Constitutions  of  four  statutes  which 
provided  matching  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  higher  education  facilities  to  f our 
prlvate  colleges.  The  original  action  was 
dismissed,  the  plaintiffs  appealed  and 
the  opinions,  majority  and  dissenting,  on 
the  appeal  have  been  most  klrwlly  made 
available  to  me  by  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges. 

In  passing,  may  I  say  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  the  new  president  of  the 
association.  Dr.  Richard  Sullivan,  was 
chosen  for  this  poaitkm  oi  responsibility 
from  Oregon,  where  he  served  as  presi- 
dent d  Reed  College  in  Portland,  Oreg. 

In  view  of  the  Interest  in  this  case  on 
the  part  of  Senators  and  the  public.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  opinions  to 
irtilch  I  have  allnded  be  printed  at  this 
point  tn  the  Rbcou. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  opinions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

IM  TBS  Ooxnrr  ov  AmuA  or  Mastxajtb— TBS 
HtWTE  ICAinr  Lbmct  or  trb  Vmrwa  Snisa 
or  hmnrk,  Inc,  bx  ai...  v.  Boaib  or  Puauo 

WOKKS  or  MUtTLAND,  Wt  AX.. — ^NO.  SS6.  SBP- 

moBTmc,  1966 

(Preaoott,  C.  J.,  Hammond,  Boraey,  Mar- 
tnuy,  Oppenlielmer,  Keating,  Tbomaa  J.,  Jr. 
(apaoUlly  aaalgned).  Fowera,  Ralph  W.  (ape- 
oUUyaaitgiMd),JJ.) 

(Opinion  by  Preecott.  C.  J.,  Hammond.  Hor- 
ney  and  llarbury.  J  J.,  dlasent  In  part.  Filed: 
June  3, 1966.) 

After  illnfilwal  of  their  bUl  of  complaint, 
which  challenged  the  validity,  aa  vloUtlnc 
the  Paderal  and  Uaryland  Conatttutlona.  of 
four  aeparaU  atatutes,  providing  outright, 
m>t«>>iTtg  granta,  totaling  $2,600,000,  for  the 
oonstruotlan  of  buildings,  to  four  private  col- 
leges, the  plalntlffa  appealed.  The  four  ool- 
legea  and  appropriate  public  cfflclala  were 
named  aa  defendants;  Injunctive  relief  and  a 
declarmtton  to  the  effect  that  the  grants  were 
unlawful  were  prayed. 

The  qiMstloas  Involved  have  been  briefed 
and  argued  with  algnal  care,  skill,  and  ability 
by  oounstf  for  the  respective  parties. 

The  appelleae  contend  that  appellants  lack 
standing  to  Invoke  the  Jurisdiction  of  ths 
courts.  The  principal  Issue,  of  course,  la 
whether  any  one  (or  more)  of  the  statutas 
violates  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments  tothe  Federal  Constitution,  or  Articles 
XV,  XXIU,  or  XZXVI  of  our  Declaration  of 
Blg^ta.  Appellanta  concede  that  some  degree 
of  relationship  to  church  or  religion  may  ex- 
ist in  an  educational  institution  without 
rendering  it  "sectarian":  they  contend,  how- 
ever, that  when  such  a  relationship  Is  "sub- 
stantial," It  renders  the  Institution  sectarian 
and  granta  of  public  funds  may  not  constitu- 
tionally be  made  to  it.  Four  of  the  appeUeea 
sUte  that  the  colleges  involved  "are  admit- 
tedly related  in  varying  degrees  to  particular 
religious  denominations."  but  urge  that  there 
Is  no  constitutional  proscription  against  a 
state  granting  "public  funds  to  a  sectarian 
college,  nor  is  there  anything  in  either  c«m- 
stltutlon  which  fovblds  grants  for  educational 
piirpoaes  to  colleges  which  bear  a  substantial 
relation  to  a  ehurch."  We  think  the  orderly 
and  efflcadoas  sequence  in  which  to  consldsr 
theee  Issusa  is  first  to  determine  the  question 
of  standing,  for  If  the  appellees  prevail  there- 
on. It  will  control  the  entire  appeal;  next  to 
decide  the  test  to  be  appUed  to  the  stetutas 
in  determining  whether  they  are  eooatlta- 
tlonaUy  permissible  or  Impermissible  under 
the  First  Amendment;  then  to  apply  that  test 
to  the  facts  In  the  reoord  pertaining  to  the 
Individual  colleges;  and  finally  to  cc»alder 
whether  the  granta  violate  the  "»t¥»««^  Mo- 
tions of  the  Maryland  CkwsUtution. 

THS   BTAinnKQ   Or  TH>   PABinS    PLAINTirT 

The  Chancellor  held  that  the  Horace 
Mann  League  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.,  lacked  standing.  We  agree.  R  la 
a  non-profit  educational  and  charitable 
Maryland  corporation  organised,  aa  claimed 
by  it,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  and 
strengthening  the  American  public  achool 
system. 

It  argues  that  the  Chanoelor  "took  an  un- 
duly restrictive  view  of  the  status  In  mod- 
em jurisprudence  of  organisations  formed 
to  protect  the  public  Interest  •  •  •,"  asks 
us  to  compare  several  Federal  cases  In  which 
the  N.A.A.O.P.  participated  as  a  party,  and 
to  consider  several  law-review  artlclea  rela- 
tive thereto.  We  have  considered  the  same, 
but  find  nothing  therein  which  would  war- 
rant our  departing  from  the  former  rulings 
of  this  Court.  TlM  ChanceUor  waa  correct 
in  his  ruling.  OitUeiu  Committee  v.  County 
ComminicMen,  23S  Md.  698;  Bar  Aatoeiation 
V.  DUtrW  Title  Co^  334  Md.  474. 


TlM  ivpellee  challenge  tbe  standing oCthe 
individual  appellants  on  two  grounds:  (a) 
"ths  minlsnuls  dlmaaalons  of  the  plslnttst* 
finsnrtal  stake  In  the  ohallangsd  pro- 
grams •  •'•":  and  (b)  that  If  Maryland 
were  required  to  educate  the  ICarylsod  stu- 
dents who  now  attend  the  appellee  ooUeges, 
the  cost  would  be  much  greater  to  the  State 
than  the  grants  under  oonslderatloo. 

(a)  Moat  of  the  appellees,  rlghtty  we  think, 
concede  that  the  recently  decided  case  or 
Murrtiy.  Kte..  v.  Comptroller,  341  Md.  88S, 
fatally  undermlnee  their  argument  here. 
Having  so  recently  considered  and  enunci- 
ated our  conclusions  on  the  question,  it 
would  be  a  useless  gesture  to  elaborate  fur- 
ther thereon.  We  hold  that  JTwrmy  la  con- 
trolling on  this  point,  and  the  Individual 
appellants  do  not  latck  standing  for  the  rea- 
sons there  assigned. 

(b)  There  are  a  number  ot  answers  to  this 
contention.  We  shall  name  but  two.  All  at 
the  partlea  agree  that  the  Issues  here  pre- 
sented are  of  great  public  Interest  and  con- 
cern. When  this  is  the  case,  the  necessary 
Interest  or  Injury  to  sustain  standing  to 
institute  a  taxpayer's  sxilt  Is  "broadly  ocm* 
prehenslve"  and  may  be  "slight."  In  BmM- 
more  Jtetail  Liquor  Storee  Aaa'n  v.  Liquor  Li' 
cetue  Comm'r$,  171  Md.  436,  this  Court  stated 
Its  opinion  on  the  merits,  even  though  the 
plaintiffs  lacked  technical  standing.  For 
other  oases  wherein  there  were  similar  bedd- 
ings or  the  principle  recognised  see  Cttiaeiu 
Committee  v.  County  Comm'ra,  etc..  supra; 
Hammond  v.  Lancaster,  194  Md.  463;  i>uttoii 
V.  ratoes.  338  Md.  484.  We  a^ree  with  the 
parties  that  the  Issues  are  of  general  and 
urgent  public  Intwest,  and  they  are  of  suffi- 
cient importance  and  magnitude  to  Invoks 
the  above  principle,  if  the  factiml  situation 
rendered  It  necessary  to  do  so. 

However,  we  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 
base  our  conclusion  that  the  indlTidual  ap- 
pellants have  standing  on  the  above  theory 
alone.  In  Berghom  v.  JtooryaniMd  fe^oot 
District  No.  i,  360  S.W.  3d  67S  (Mo.),  taxpay- 
ers' standing  to  sue  to  prevent  expenditures 
of  state  funds  for  religious  schools  waa  at- 
tacked on  the  ground  that  the  challenged 
expendltxire  would  cost  plaintiffs  less  than 
the  taxee  they  would  be  required  to  pay  if 
the  students  at  such  religious  schools  were 
educated  In  the  public  sidiools.  In  sustain- 
ing plaintiff's  standing  and  granting  relief, 
the  court  stated  : 

"In  determining  a  taxpayer's  pecuniary  In- 
Jury  resulting  from  the  unlawful  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds,  we  may  not  weigh  law- 
ful expenditures  against  unlawful  expendi- 
tures, beeaiise  no  legal  injury  results  from 
the  lawful  expenditures  of  public  funds." 

We  agree  with  the  Missouri  Court.  Also 
compare  this  Court's  holding  In  Jfeifeldin  v. 
Steedman,  303  Md.  80,  wherein  the  same 
principle  was  appUed,  although  no  religious 
issue  was  there  Involved,  and  Abington 
School  Dift.  V.  Sthempp.  S74  U.S.  303,  n.  9. 

Further  on  the  question  of  standing,  ap- 
pellees arguei  that  if  the  suit  had  been  insti- 
tuted In  a  Federal  court,  appellants  would 
have  lacked  standing  to  attack  the  grants  as 
jMlng  ImpermlBlMo  under  ths  United  States 
Constitution;  hence  ths  Maryland  courts 
should  not  permit  them  to  challenge  stats 
sUtutee  as  being  vlolaUve  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  the  ntate  courts.  Again,  ths 
JVwrray  case,  supra,  supplies  the  qtiick  an-  ^ 
swer.  wherein  Judge  OppenheUner,  for  the 
Court,  said: 

"l^rhan  the  vaUdlty  of  a  ^tate  statute  U 
attacked  In  a  stata  court.  It  U  the  duty  of 
that  court  to  Atormlne  sU  the  constitu- 
tional Issues  involved,  federal  as  weU  u 
state.  B  the  sUtnts  Isheld  vaUd  under  the 
state  Uw.  but  invalid  under  the  federal  Con- 
stitution, the  state  court  must  give  ths  Am- 
plalnanta  the  reUef  they  pray.  •  •  *.  If  they 
have  Standing  under  ttas  Uw  of  Maryland  to 
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bring  suit,  it  to  irrelevant  that  the  result 
might  have  t>een  different  had  the  actton 
been  Instituted  tn  a  fedeMi  oourt."  941  Md. 
p. 393.  I  I 

We  hold  tliat  the  Chabcellar  was  correct 
In  ruling  that  the  Individ^  appellanta  had 
standing.  j 

'  to  SB 


It  should  be  noted  ski  the  outaet  that 
nothing  In  this  opinion  Is  intended  as  a 
criticism  of,  or  a  boost  td,  any  religion,  sect, 
or  schism,  or  lack  of  religion.     Our  task  is 


to  decide  a  constitution: 
to  do  just  that,  and  that 

For  our  preeent  p 
necessary  to  include 
background  of  the  First 
of  course,   te  Hkewlae 
meesure,  to  Article 
tlon  of  Rl^ts).    Howe 
priate  to  set  forth  a 
of  the  facts  which  the  .  , 
eral  Constitution  and  th4 


ae.    We  proceed 

wUl  be  un- 
ided  historical 
sndment  >  (which, 
lent.   In   large 
I  ora  Deelara- 
It  seems  appro- 
otrtllne  of  sofaie 
of  oxir  Fed- 
Amendment 


thereto  had  In  mind  wh^  the  Amendment 
was  added.  In  about  113  A.D.,  Rlny  wrote 
to  the  Roman  Bmperor  Trajan  to  Inquire 
whether  he  was  dealing  a^t  exact  Justice  to 


nothing  In  vlola- 
that  he  asked 
(man,  woman. 
If  the  person 
3  tlmss,  he  or 


Christians  who  had 

tlon  of  the  law. 

thrice  if  the  person 

or  child) 

answered  tn  the  afllnnal 

she  was  esecuted.     Ttej4a  aaswored,  Tty 

PItay— you  bsvs  taken  tUe  method  which 

you  ought  •  •  •."»    Hie  i^aeeutlon  oT  the 

Chrtottaas  by  the  heattwis  oontlnued  (by 

throwtaig  tham  to  the  U  sis.  etc.,  as  every 

school  chad  Is  taught)  unltl  about  AX>.  SIS, 

when  Bmperor  Constantino  embraeed  their 

beBef :  and  later  in  ttie  4t  01  century  Cfaristl- 

antty  became  ths  oMelal  r«  Iglon  of  Room. 

After  CtaristUntty  beeaittB  tlM  astshUshed 
Church  of  Rome  and  the  Onueh  gmdnally 
'""^M ed  In  wealth  and  powv.  thers  con- 
■•Mtty  dsvvlaped  dlspota^  In  tfae  vartous 
provtneas  between  the  Rc^iaa  blrtKips  sad 


their  rsfyeuUrs 


ths  eMl  authcrttlas  as  tio 

sotbority.    m  ttane.  the  4SUm:h «, 

riah  and  InaaimtJai  that  a  i  tain  at  ths  Ftaess 
(tttfres  to  aiMTt  tbslr  iitthartty  as  being 
aoiMrkw  to  that  oC  the  re  ^  ;ntDg  Sov«t«lgiM. 
nils,  naturally,  developed  hagrf  and  deep- 
tooted  confllcta  and  com  i4>vet«las  bstwMn 


the  Papacy  and 


of  thit 


betveen nations,  themselvi I,  dqwndti^  upon 


whether  or  not  they  sgiiiiir  1 
TTie   religious   Cmsades    ,-......   .„,^    „ 

1270)  are  also  subjects  whJ  a  li  are  stUl  «»iig»'t 
to  nearly  every  eefaod  chill.  11»ey  en««ed, 
off  and  on  for  some  100  ye irs,  practically  aU 
or  the  eoQtiaental  Kurof^m  nattons  and 
Itagland  in  oosUy  and  en  41  wartan  in  at- 
tampta  to  capture  and  «q  bold  the  Holy 
lAnd.  In  these  eonfUets.  iiot  only  reigning 
inonarchs  and  nobiUty  pari  j  elpatad  in  actual 
oombat  but  also  Church  b^ibops  and  elerloa. 
A  fact  eonoemlng  the  Oku atdes.  not  so  gea- 
«raUy  known  as  the  abovt 
them  w«re  armlea  of  about 
««P«ctlvely.  composed  of 


to  that  two  or 

J  OfiOO  and  30,000. 

■mall   boys,  and 


girls,  many  of  whom,  qult^  natnraUy.  died.* 


We  pass  over  a  abort 

which  the  unbridled  fc 

of  the  Church  grew  and 

'Those  Interested  In 
of  the  case  further  wlU 
strucUve,  and  rather 
mentB  of  the  snbjsct  In  J 
Ion  in  Bveraon  v.  Bosrd  of . 
1,  In  Jnstlee  Frankfortar'S 
lum  V.  Board  at  Bducatio4' 
Jostloe  Clarke  opinloa  In 
Diet,  V.  Ochempp.  supra, 
dissent  In  Kverson,  supra, 
Oonstttuttonal  liasltstiaBs 

'  1  Ths  OmuIim  Works  c 
(dtosertattoB).  pp.  6S-66. 

•  3  World  Book  Bncy.,  p. 


natiaiis,  sad  also 


with  ths  PapM^. 
(about   1006   to 


of  tans.  tn. 

and  fanatietom 

to  ths 

.  thto  sspeet 
interesting,  tn- 
inslve  treat- 
Black's  optn- 
'Uon,  sio  UB. 
InUoCol- 
VB.  303.  tn 
_        School 
J«*stlce  Butledge's 
Vfid  in  a  Oooley's 
-  fp.  060-668. 
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origin  at  the  Spanish  Modwn  Inqtilsltton 
(about  1481).  Froqwsntly  thto  ferv<or  vtsd 
with  secular  authottty  and  coosed  most  Im- 
portant Ineldenta  sudi  as  the  murder  off 
Saint  Thomaa  k  Becket.  the  Roman  CbthoUe 
ArehblShap  at  Canterbury,  while  at  veqiera. 
In  1170  KSi.*  Because  of  hto  opposition  to 
royal  authority,  Henry  n  to  reputed  to  have 
said  In  the  presence  of  hto  knlghte:  "Rave  I 
not  about  me  one  man  of  enough  spirit  to 
rkt  me  of  a  single  Insolent  prelatef"  Four 
knighta  immsdUtoly  accepted  the  "commto- 
slon,"  and  carried  out  the  klng^  expressed 
desire.  Another  Important  event  occurred 
shortly  thereafter  (about  1308).  Pope  In- 
nocent m  ooaimanded  a  delegation  of  the 
monks  at  Ctmterbury  to  select  Stephen  Lang- 
don  ardibtohop  In  place  at  a  person  whom 
King  John  had  compelled  them  to  elect.  Ths 
King  refused  to  pomlt  Langdon  to  land  In 
England.  After  trying  other  measures,  the 
Pope  "deposed"  John  and  ordered  it^«g 
PhiUp  or  yyanee  to  seiEe  the  Engltoh  Crown. 
In  the  end  John  was  forced  to  accept  Lang- 
don, and  In  addition  to  promise  to  pay  a  tax 
or  some  664,000  (In  current  money)  a  year 
for  permission  to  keep  hto  crown. 

We  need  not  dwell  long  on  the  horrors  and 
perfidies  of  the  Inquisition,  but  to  under- 
stand the  intensity  of  feehngs  motivating  the 
persecutions  of  thto  era,  It  to  necessary  to 
know  the  teachings  of  the  Church  at  that 
time  and  what  Uie  !*«•  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties authorised.  We  quote  a  few  exoerpte 
from  authorities  relative  thereto: 

"Acts  of  intolerance  are  to  be  dlscnned 
from  the  earliest  period  In  which  Christ- 
ianity became  the  eatabltehed  rtilgion  of 
the  Roman  Kmplre.  But  they  do  not  eeem 
to  have  flowed  from  any  systematlsed  plan 
of  persecution,  until  the  papal  authority 
had  swollen  to  a  considerable  height." 
•  •  •  •  • 

"In  the  present  Uberal  state  of  knowledge 
{about  1837],  we  look  with  disgust  at  the 
pretensions  of  any  human  being,  however 
exalted,  to  Invade  the  sacred  rlghta  of  con- 
sciaoce.  Inalienably  nrsinssKl  by  evsrv 
man." » 

"But.  to  Judge  the  action  fairly,  we  must 
tran^Mrt  ourselves  to  the  age  when  It  hap- 
pened. The  difficult  that  meete  us  in  ths 
outset  to,  to  find  a  Justification  of  the  right 
of  etrnqoest,  at  all.  But  it  should  be  i«- 
membered.  that  reltgtous  lafktoU^.  at  thto 
period,  and  tUl  a  much  Ister,  wss  regaidsd— 
not  matter  whether  founded  on  ignorance  or 
eduoatlon.  whether  hereditary  or  acquired, 
heretical  or  pagan — as  a  sin  to  be  ptmlshed 
with  fire  aiul  fagot  In  thto  world,  and  eter- 
nal suffsring  In  the  next.  Thto  doctrins. 
monstrous  as  It  to,  was  ths  cresd  at  the 
>tonntoh,  tn  other  words,  of  ths  Christian 
Church, — ths  basto  of  ths  Inquisition,  and  ot 
those  other  spsdes  of  rsUglous  persscuttoas, 
which  have  stained  ths  aanato,  at  some  t.im^i 
or  other,  of  nearly  every  nation  in  Christen- 
dom. Under  thto  cods,  the  territory  of  ths 
tx'athfn.  whsreever  found,  was  regarded  as 
a  sort  at  religious  waif,  which,  in  default  at 
a  lagal  proprietor,  was  claimed  and  taken 
possession  of  by  ths  Holy  See,  and  as  lyh 
was  freely  given  away  by  the  head  of  the 
Church,  to  any  temporal  potentate  whom 
he  pleased,  that  would  assume  the  biuden 
of  conquest.  Thus.  Alexander  ths  Sixth 
generously  granted  a  large  porUon  at  ths 
^—i**tk.  hemisphere  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
ofthsBastsm  to  the  Portuguese.  These  loTty 
pretensions  ot  the  snoosasors  of  the  humbte 
■■hsrman  of  Oalllee,  far  (ram  being  noml- 

•8  Tlie  World  Book  Bncy.  p.  160.    A  ptt- 
plouge  from  Lcaidan  to  Oaatsrbnry,  whsts 
thsSslnt  WM buried,  to. of  ooorss,  Uw  th«M 
at  Chraoarii  fsmom  tSsatortoury  Thtos." 
330^  Ml**'****  »to«*«umd  and  Isabella,  pp. 
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nal,  were  acknowledged  and  appealed  to  as 
eoneluslve  In  sontroversles  between  na- 
ttons."* 

We  move  on  to  a  later  date  (aroond  1500) 
Mdeee  the  eonOIeta  and  controversies  be- 
tween Chur^  and  State  continuing. 

"We  shall  conclude  thto  Chapter  by  a 
melancholy  truth  which  oibtmdes  Itself  on 
the  rehictant   mind;    that   even   admitting 

•  *  *  all  that  history  haa  recorded  •  •  • 
on  the  subject  at  martyrdoms.  It  must  stm 
be  acknowledged  that  the  Christians  In  the 
coiime  of  their  Internal  dissensions,  have 
Infhcted  fax  greater  severities  on  each  other 
than  they  had  eiqtertenced  from  the  seal  of 
the  infldeto.  •  ♦  •.  In  the  Netherlands  alone 
more  than  100,000  of  the  subjecta  of  Charies 
V  are  said  to  have  suffered  by  the  hand  ot 
the  executioner." » 

The  protracted  controversies  between 
Henry  Vin  and  the  Papacy,  with  attendant 
executions,  were,  and  are,  well  known.  They 
resulted  In  a  series  of  enactmente  of  Parlia- 
ment which  severed  the  great  «<w>^'^t)  li^al. 
and  admlntotratlve  Ues  which  had  Joined 
the  English  state  srlth  Western  Christendom, 
and  the  English  Church  with  ths  Holy  See. 
The  Act  of  Supremacy  declared  Henry  the 
head  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  In- 
heritor of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  After  the  knowledge  of  several 
"Judicial  murders"  in  Tgngi«m^t  reached  Rome. 
the  Pope  Issued  a  hull  which  excommuni- 
cated Henry,  delivered  hk  soul  to  Satan,  and 
hto  kingdom  to  the  first  Invader.  The  King 
rolled  by  sequestering  and.  after  pillaging, 
destroying  a  large  number  of  religious 
houses*  (reputed  as  646  monasterica  2374 
chapeto.  00  coUegUte  chnrehes  and  110  chari- 
table Institutions) . 

Six  years  after  ths  dsath  ot  Henry,  hto 
daughtw  Mary  aacanded  ths  throne.    She 
was  a  devout  Roman  CsthoUe,  and  did  every- 
thing she  could  to  re-estshltoh  that  Church 
In  England,    she  resumed  old  relaUons  with 
the  Pope,  and  to  aooompltoh  her  objsctlvea 
In  supporting  her  religion,  she  resortsd  to 
the  arguments  of  the  dtmgeon,  the  rack  and 
the  fagot,  and,  when  her  bishops  slackened 
their  work  of  persecution  and  oxseutlon.  she 
urged  them  not  to  stay  their  hands.*    The 
penalty  for  reading  the  W"g^^^»'  Scriptures 
or  offering  Protestant  prayers  was  death." 
Montgomery,  op.  ctt.  In  footnote  8.  at  p.  SOB. 
says  that  Marys  state  at  mind  was  the  ■mM' 
as  all  who  then  held  strong  convictions,  and 
"each  party  believed  It  a  duty  to  convert  or 
exterminate  the  other,  and  the  alternative 
offered  to  the  heretic  was  to  turn  or  bum.'  •• 
Elizabeth    I    (1888-1603)     succeeded    her 
sister  Mary  on  the  throne,  and  we  are  now 
approaching  the  period  when  the  lint  per- 
manent English  colonies  were  to  be  estab- 
lished on  thto  continent.    Her  ascension  was 
followed  by  the  repeal  of  many  of  the  re- 
ligious laws  enacte<^  in  Mary's  reign,  the  en- 
actment of  a  new  Act  of  Supremacy,  and  an 
adoption  of  a  revtoed  version  of  the  religious 
beliefs  of  the  English  Chureh,  formutoted 
under  Bdv/ard  VI  <1547-1668).    Comment- 
ing on  theee  and  other  enactments,  Mont- 
gomery, op.  eit.  at  p.  314.  states:  "Ths  rea- 
son for  these  slilngetit  messuiss  waa  la  that 
age  Church  and  State  were  eisijiinms  con- 
rtdered  to  ba  Inasparablo.     Mo  country  la 

•  n  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico,  pp.  60, 
31.  lisa.  A  Htotory  at  the  Inqsilsltlon  hi  the 
Middle  Ages. 

<II  Q/OMon.  The  DeeUaa  and  Fall  at  tbs 
Roman  Empire,  (Smeaton  ed.)  pp.  197,  IM. 

•Montgomery,  The  iMdlag  Facte  at  Eng- 
ltoh History,  pp.  107,  igc. 

•  Mjontgoaivy.  op.  dt.,  p.  366. 
«Ben)ama  VTaakUa,  one  of  the  FraaMm. 

gives  oa  taterasttng  ooeomit  tn  hto  awto- 
Mography  of  how  ons  at  hto  saseestocs  etr- 
oumvented  this  prosoriptloB. 
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Kurop* — Dot  STcn  in  ProtMtMUt  OaniMtny — 
could  then  oonoclT*  tb*  id**  ot  thalr  «U«t- 
ing  indspendentlx  of  Mkcb  otbar.  Whoersr 
refuaed  to  support  tba  MtabUatMd  form  of 
wonlxlp.  iBhtUver  thmt  might  be,  WM  lotted 
upon  u  m  'r*b«r  against  tb*  (ovammant.'' 
(Empbaats  addMl.) 

Tba  number  ot  Porltana.  Protcatanta  wbo 
did  not  bellflvc  tbat  tba  tanata  of  tbe  Bstab* 
lUbed  CbuTcb  of  England  want  far  enougb 
In  "purlfjlng"  tbat  Oaurcb  from  Roman  In- 
fluancaa,  graw  bj  laapa  and  boimds  In  tba 
laat  baU  at  KUaabatb'a  ratgn.  Before  Jamea 
I  waa  erovnad  (IMS) ,  tbay  preaentad  a  great 
Petition  to  blm  requaatlng  certain  rlgbta 
and  prlvllegea.  Tbe  requests  were  denied 
and  James  avowed  be  would  make  all  con- 
form to  tba  Bstabllsbed  CTburcb  or  leave  the 
ooontry.  In  despair  but  wltb  firm  determi- 
nation, a  band  ot  tbese  Puritans,  not  being 
able  to  obtain  a  royal  license  to  go  to  Amer- 
ica, emigrated  (about  1608)  to  Holland  where 
tbej  remained  for  13  yeara.  Finally  James 
granted  tbem  permission  to  go  to  America, 
ao  In  1620  (just  3  years  after  the  beginning 
of  the  devastating  religious  war  In  Europe 
called  tbe  Thirty  Tears'  War.  and  29  years 
before  tbe  Puritans  beheaded  King  Charles  I) 
o\ir  Pilgrim  Pathers  set  sail  for  this  country, 
being  tbe  first  Englishmen  to  flee  from 
religious  persecution,  seeking  an  asylum  In 
tbla  country  where  they  could  worship  ac- 
cording to  tbe  dictates  of  their  consciences. 

We  sball  narrate,  briefly,  two  other  events 
tbat  occurred  In  Europe,  ^d  do  so  because 
of  tbelr  Importance  to.  and  Influence  over, 
tbe  oolonlea  of  tbla  country  as  they  developed. 
We  menttoned  abora  tbe  Thirty  Tears'  War 
(1618-1648) :  it  bagan  aa  a  civU  war  between 
tbe  Proteatanta  and  tbe  Roman  Catholics 
In  tbe  German  Statea,  but  before  It  was  over 
nearly  all  of  the  nations  ct  Europe  became 
involved.  One  authority  gives  tbe  following 
aecoimt  of  tbe  resulta  thereof: 

"Germany  was  In  a  pitiable  condition  by 
the  time  the  war  finally  ended.  Jlfore  than 
half  the  people  had  been  killed.  Those  wbo 
survived  saw  nothing  but  ruin  wherever  they 
looked.  Whole  cities,  vlUagaa.  and  farms 
had  disappearad,  and  two  third*  of  all  the 
propertjf  had  been  destroyed.  Art,  science, 
trade,  and  industry  languished.  It  took 
about  two  hundred  years  for  Germany  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  (this  war]. 
Th<nuand»  of  persons  left  Europe,  especially 
Germany,  and  went  to  America  to  build  a 
new  U/e."  '^    (BmpbasU  added.) 

Finally,  we  mention  tbe  fate  of  tbe  Hu- 
guenots in  France.  They  were  French  Prot- 
eatanta. wbo  grew  into  sbsable  proportions 
in  tbe  ISOO'k  and  1600's.  A  clvU  war  broke 
out  between  tbem  and  the  Roman  Catbcflloa. 
Without  going  into  tbe  sad  detaila  of  tbat 
unfortimata  conflict,  tbe  Huguenots,  after 
much  bloodabed  and  many  deaths,  were 
given  freedom  of  worablp  In  about  76  towns 
and  dUea  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1508), 
but  they  again  lost  tbe  same  In  1685,  when 
liouia  XIV  repealed  tbe  Edict.  Again  we 
find: 

"Tbonsanda  of  Huguenota  fled  France  to 
new  bomea  in  England,  Germany,  Hcdland, 
and  America.  Munp  settled  and  prospered  in 
South  CorottiM.  Virginia.  Masaa^uaetta.  and 
New  York  (empbaals  ours],  aiwwng  auoh 
Huguenots  were  tbe  Legara.  Petigru,  Ifaury, 
Revere,  Jay,  and  DeLancey  famlllee."  " 


»1T  Tba  World  Book  Sney..  p.  300;  see 
also  a  World's  Beat  Hlstorlea,  Germany.  Part 
ZVlll;  aa  Bnoyolopedla  Brlttanlca,  pp.  186  et 

MC|. 

"  •  World  Book  Sney.,  p.  375.  For  a  rather 
datallad  aoooont  at  the  trlala  and  trlbula- 
tlona  of  tha  Huguanots.  and  tba  axtrama  pro- 
yiOtaoa  of  tha  BaaoiutloD  ravidclng  tba  Edict 
ot  Mantaa— damoUttoo  of  aU  diapela.  Intar- 
dletkm  at  any  awiibly  or  worship,  aU  mln- 
to  taava  tha  klagdom  within  15  daja, 


Wa  ahaU  not  dJaanaa  in  detail  the  oomplami- 
tlea  that  aroae  coaosmlng  Oburch  and  State 
In  each  of  tha  Ooloniea.  It  seems  obvious 
that  our  revered  Pilgrim  Fathers,  mho  bad 
come  here  to  seA  religious  freedom,  war* 
not  In  a  mood  to  grant  oomjdeta  religlouB 
freedom  of  thought  to  all  others.  We  all 
know  of  tha  banishment  of  Roger  Williams, 
It  also  la  apparent  tbat  Maryland's  vauntsd 
Toleration  Act  of  1640  granted  rtOigious  tol- 
erance only  to  GbrlsUans.  and  It  la  entirely 
poealble  tbat  It  was  prompted,  at  least  In 
part,  by  expediency.  Tbe  Puritans  bad  taken 
over  tbe  government  in  tbe  MoU^er  Coun- 
try In  tbe  early  part  of  tbat  year,  and  the 
Lord  Proprietor,  In  order  to  strengthen  his 
position  wltb  the  Home  Government  bad 
issued  Invitations  to  settle  here  to  tbe  New 
England  Puritans  and  those  of  Virglnto. 
where  Governor  Berkeley,  In  spite  of  the 
Puritan  successes  In  England,  remaj(ned  a 
Royalist  and  an  adherent  of  tbe  AitgUcan 
Church.  Andrews.  The  Founding  of  Mary- 
land,  Cb.  XTI.  We  close  our  remarks  con- 
cerning tbe  colonlee  with  tbe  obecrvatlon 
tbat  at  least  8  of  tbem  bad  EsUbllsbed 
Churches  before  the  Revolution;  and  Vir- 
ginia, after  a  struggle  lasting  about  7  years 
bad  defeated  a  Bill  which  would  have  per- 
mitted taxation  to  aupport  religions  and 
had  enacted  Jeffcraon'a  Bill  for  Establishing 
Religious  Freedom,  In  1786.  (For  an  In- 
structive and  more  comprehensive  treatment 
of  tbe  Bltuatlon  In  tbe  Colonlee,  see  Justice 
Black's  opinion  In  Engel  v.  Vltale.  870  U^B. 
431.) 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  tbe  Framers  knew 
man's  dUBcult-to-suppreas  (and  stlU  unex- 
tlnct)  desire  to  persuade,  and  falling  In  per- 
suasion, to  compel  others  to  adopt  and  be- 
lieve bis  religious  views,  and  man's  unswerv- 
ing determination  to  select  th«  religious 
views  most  appealing  to  blm  Individually 
and  his  quest  to  believe  those  views  and  to 
worship  without  fear  or  favor  had  been  po- 
tently dlvlaive  forcea  ever  since  tbe  deeds 
of  mankind  bad  been  recorded.  So  great 
bad  been  the  impact  of  the  latter  determi- 
nants that  neither  dungeons,  mortally  bleak 
wlntera  in  far-distant  colonies,  plain  exe- 
cutions, wholesale  burnings  at  the  stake, 
nor  tbe  prolonged  and  "exquisite"  agonlea 
produced  by  the  tortures  of  machinations 
devel<^>ed  by  tbe  most  ingenious  minds  of 
tbe  agea  (l.e.  "persecution'  In  perfection") 
bad  dissuaded  man  in  his  pursuit  of  re- 
ligious freedom  and  rellgloua  eqradity. 

Even  though  tbe  above  is  but  a  sketchy 
outline  of  tbe  subject  involved  (as  we  stated 
above),  we  have  set  tbe  same  forth  at  some 
length  to  demonstrate  that  the  problem  to 
be  considered  and  solved  when  tbe  First 
Amendment  was  proposed  was  not  one  of 
bacy  or  comparative  insignificance,  but  was 
one  of  blimt  and  stark  reality,  which  had 
perplexed  and  plagued  the  nations  of  West- 
em  CivillBatlon  for  some  14  centuries,  and 
during  tbat  long  period,  tbe  union  of  Church 
and  State  in  the  government  of  man  had 
produced  neither  peace  on  earth,  nor  good 
will  to  man. 

In  an  attempt  to  prevent  recurrences  of 
many  of  the  unfortunate  evils  mentioned 
above  (and  those  mentioned  in  the  opinions 
nanafed  In  footnote  1)  our  forebears  decided 
it  waa  best  for  Government,  best  for  Religion 
and  beat  for  mankmd  that  tbe  two  be  kept 
aeparata  and  apart.  In  order  to  effectuate 
tMa  goal,  the  First  Amendment  waa  adopted 
which  provldea  tbat  "Oongreaa  ahaU  make  no 
law  reopacting  an  aatabllahment  of  religion, 
or    probibiti^    tbe    free    exertiae    tbareof 


all  schools  clooed,  n«w-bom  babies  to  be  bap- 
tised by  tbe  pariah  priesta,  Buguenota  forbid- 
den to  leave  tbe  klngdaas  on  pain  of  galleys ' 
for  tba  men.  and  conftsoatlon  of  person  and 
property  for  the  woman,  etc. — see  IV  Tbe 
World's  Beat  Hlstorlea,  France,  Cb.  XLVn. 


•  •  •.""  A  naiTOW  fund  Utaral  reading  of 
tha  aame  mlgh^  oa«t  soma  doubt  as  to 
whether  our  present  factual  altuation  pre- 
sents any  queatlon  relative  to  an  "establlsb- 
mant't'of  raligtodi  but  we  sball  point  out  be- 
low that  tlia  Supreme  Court  has  not  con- 
stru'ed  tbe  Ametfdment  In  such  a  narrow 
fashion  ss  to  exclude  the  Issues  here  raised 
from  Its  purview.  See,  for  example,  McCul- 
lom  V.  Board  of  Education,  eupra.  333  U.S. 
at  p.  313. 

BetcAe  considering  tbe  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  we  shall  dispose  of  two  subordinate 
af^uments  advanced  by  tha  appalleea.  tin- 
derthe  beading  of  Leglalative  Practice,  they 
aet  forth  large  ai^d  Impoalng  grants  made  by 
Congress  to  various  institutions  and  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  govenunental  agencies 
and  departments.  Tbe  actions  of  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  are,  of  course,  entitled  to  con- 
sideration and  respect,  Murray,  Etc.  v.  Comp- 
troller, supra.  341-  Md.  at  p.  400:  but  they 
are  not  controlling  In  tbe  determination  of 
a  direct  and  spe^c  constitutional  attack 
on  an  individual  statute.  Schempp,  ttcCol- 
lum,  and  Engel.  all  rwpra.  and  Torcaao  o. 
Watkins,  367  U.S.  488,  wherein  tbe  Supreme 
Cotut  uprooted  long-standing  and  estab- 
lished piiictioes  sanctioned  by  legislative  and 
state  constitutional  provisions. 

They  also  argue  tbat  if  the  grants  herein 
be  Invalidated,  tbat  no  state  grant  to  any 
educational  inatitutlon  could  be  sustained, 
iinleas  every  vestige  of  officially  sponsored 
reUglotis  observancea  be  entirely  divorced 
from  tbe  institution.  The  appellants  label 
this  "appellees  all-or-notbing  argument." 
Ilie  argument  loses  sight,  we  think,  of  the 
fact  tbat  there  la  a  constitutional  dlfferencs 
between  a  sectarian  Institution  and  a  secular 
one,  which  may  t^clally  sponsor  one  or  mors 
rellgloua  obaervances.  We  sball  point  out 
tba  test  to  foe  applied  below. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  tba 
Supreme  Court  decisions  bearing  on  tbe 
quytlons  here  involved.  Ilia  parties  on 
both  sides  of  tbe  controversy  have  carefully 
analyaed  tbe  aame  in  tbelr  briefs.  Justlos 
Olaik  did  likewise  in  bis  opinion  tn  Schempp, 
supra,  as  to  tha  decisions  preceding  It.  How- 
ever,! wa  do  not  deem  it  necessary  or  deslrabls 
Si.  take  up  each  of  tbese  dedslons  and  an- 
yse  tbem  in  detsdl,  for  this  Court  has  very 
recently  stated  their  rationale  in  Murray. 
Etc..  supra  (341  Md.  at  pp.  398  and  401,  In- 
volving eburob  exemptions  from  taxation), 
whsra  Judge  Oppenbelmer,  for  the  Court 
without  dissent,  said: 

"In  our  reading  of  tbe  opinions,  however, 
we  find  broad  guide  llnea  which  form  tbe 
frame  within  which  tbe  case  before  us  U 
to  be  considered.  We  are  a  religious  people 
and  reoogniae  tbe  effect  religious  instlta- 
tlons  bavs  on  human  activity.  The  First 
Amendment  waa  dealgned  to  erect  'a  wall 
of  separation  between  church  and  State.' 
Mutual  independence,  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, is  deemed  best  for  the  State  and  best 
for  religion.  The  State  cannot  forbid  nor 
can  it  perform  or  aid  in  performing  the  rell- 
gious  function.  Like  other  broad  constitU'  ' 
tional  corteepts,  the  meaning  of  'separation' 
is  to  be  ascertained  in  the  application  of  the 
principle  to  specific  cases.  A  state  cannot 
pass  a  law  to  aid  one  religion  or  all  religions, 
but  state  action  to  promote  tbe  general  wel- 
fare of  society,  apart  from  any  religious  con- 
alderatlona,  la  valid,  even  though  religious 
Intaresta  may  be  indirectly  benefited.  If  tbe 
primary  purpose  of  the  state  action  Is  to 
promote  religion,  that  action  is  in  violation 
of  tha  Amwidment,  but  if  a  statute  furthers 
both  secular  an^  religious  ends,  an  examina- 
tion of  tfie  meaTU  used  is  necessary  to  deter- 


"  At  this  Ute  data,  it  raqulrss  no  dtetlon 
of  authority  to  aaaart  that  tha  same  proacrlp- 
tlon  i4>pllea  to  the  states  through  tbe  Four- 
teenth Amendment. 
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mine  whether  the  state  jebuld  reasonably 
have  attained  the  secular  end  by  means 
which  do  not  further  the  ptomotion  of  reU- 
gion."    (Emphasis  added.)  \ 


•'As  JfcOoioait 
the  exemption  bad  an 
glous  origin,  if  tbe  present 
of  the  exemption  Is  primariW 
those  secular  purposes  ooujd 
be  deemed  achievable  wl 
benefit  to  rellgloua  organiaii 
llsbment'  clause  is  not  VI9I 


•van  though 

:enly  rell- 

and  effect 

secular,  and  if 

not  reaaonably 

t  an  incidental 

Ions,  tbe  'estab- 

ted."" 

>•  Tbe  above  rationale  ia  sU>i>orted  and  em- 
phasized by  so  many  state  nents  In  tbe  Su- 
preme Court's  decisions  that  ons  Is  at  a  loss 
to  know  where  to  start  and  where  to  end  In 
naming  them.  We  set  forth  a  few.  "These 
words  of  the  First  Amendment  reflected  in 
the  minds  of  early  Americans  a  vivid  mental 
picture  of  conditions  and  practices  which 
they  fervently  wished  to  stamp  out  •  •  •." 
"These  practices  (the  coUfectlon  of  taxea 
and  tithes  to  sustain  goveibment-sponsored 
churches]  t>ecame  so  cor^onplace  as  to 
■hock  the  freedom-loving;  colonials  into 
a  feeling  of  abhorrence.  •It  •.  The  people 
there  (in  Virginia) ,  as  else^fcere,  reached  the 
conviction  that  Individual]  religious  liberty 
could  be  achieved  best  und^r  a  government 
which  was  stripped  of  all  {power  to  tax,  to 
support,  or  otherwise  to  ^Ist  any  or  all 
religions  *  *  *."  After  quoting  from  the 
celebrated  "Virginia  BlU  fol'  ReUgious  Liber- 
ty," 13  Henlng,  Statutes  oT' Virgima  (1838) 
84,  originally  drafted  by  Jefferson,  stating 
that  "Almighty  God  bath  pfeated  the  mind 
free;  tbat  all  attempts  to  Inlhience  It  by  tem- 
p<»al  •  •  •  burthens  •  •  •  t^nd  only  to  beget 
habits  of  hypocrisy  and  me^bness  *  *  *,"  and 
"tbat  to  c(»npel  a  man  to  furnish  contribu- 
tions of  money  for  tbe  prtnmgation  of  opin- 
ions which  he  disbelieves,  Isjslnfiil  and  tyran- 
nical •  •  •."  the  Supreme  Cbbrt  "•  •  •  recog- 
nised tbat  the  provisions  of  I  the  First  Amend- 
ment *  *  •  had  the  same  ofa^ectlve  and  were 
Intended  to  provide  the  tame  protection 
against  governmental  Intriltlon  on  religious 
Uberty  as  the  Virginia  statute."  •  •  •. 
"New  Jersey  cannot  consistently  wltb  tbe 
'eetabllshment  of  religion'  clause  •  •  •  con- 
tribute tax-raised  funds  to  ithe  support  of  an 
institution  which  teaches  the  tenets  and 
faith  of  any  church."  AU  <rom  the  majority 
opinion  In  Everson,  supra. 

"With  Jefferson,  Madlsoi 
tolerate  any  fragment  of 
be  by  so  much  to  perpetui 
tbat  freedom  [general  fi 
sought  to  tear  out  the 
ttally  but  root  and 
return  forever." 

"In  no  phase  was  he  [ Madison]  ta<xe  un- 
relentingly absolute  than  In  opposing  state 
support  or  aid  by  taxation.  Not  even  'three 
pence'  contribution  was  th«s  to  be  exacted 
from  any  citizen  for  such  a  itirpoee."  Memo 
rial  and  Remonstrance  aga  nst  Religious  AS' 
sessment.  (The  Memorial  1  Sset  forth  in  Ap- 
pendix, 330  U.8.  pp.  «3  et  s« 
objection  was  not  to  small 
any  tithes  whatsoever, 
amount  but  the  'principle 
wrong.'"  •  •  •.  "In  vli 
no  fitftber  proof  is  needed 
ment  forbids  any  approditation,  large  tv 
nnall,  from  pubUc  fimds  4  »id  at  support 
sny  and  aU  rellgiotis  exenii^."  A  few  ex- 
cerpts from  Justice  Rutl^ge,  with  whom 
Justices  Frankfurter,  Jadion,  and  Burton 
concurred  In  Everaon.  supi4,  dissenting. 

In  MoCoUiui,  suin«,  in«rested  members 
of  the  Jewish.  Roman  Catl  411c,  and  aome  of 
the  Protestant  faitha  fomu  4  a  voltmtary  as 
sodatkm.  They  obtained  1  >#rmls8ion  from  a 
Board  of  Education  to  off  it  classes  in  rell 
gloua  instructioa  in  tbe  pul  Ac  schools.  "Tbe 
foregoing  facta  •  •  •  aho^  r  the  use  of  taz- 


ilieved  tbat  to 

illsbment  would 

restraint  upon 

].    Hence  be 

tution  not  par- 

and  to  bar  its 


"Tbelr 
It  was  to 
Not  tbe 
assessment  was 
of  this  biattxy 
at  tbe  Amend - 


There  are  two  celebrated  paBBages  in  the 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  ralattng  to 
the  provialona  oonoemiDg  religion  in  tha 
First  Amendment:  tha  first  ia  in  Mverton; 
the  other  is  in  Schempp.  Justica  Blade,  for 
tbe  Court,  in  Everson,  said: 

"Tbe  'establiabment  of  religion'  clause  at 
the  First  Amendment  means  at  least  tbla: 
Neitbw  a  state  nor  tbe  Federal  Government 
can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  oan  pass  laws 
which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or 
prefer  one  religion  over  another.  Neither 
can  force  nor  Influence  a  person  to  go  to  or 


supported  pr(^>erty  for  religious  instruction 

•  •  •.  The  operation  of  the  State's  compul- 
sory education  system  tb\u  assists  and  Is  in- 
tegrated with  tbe  program  of  religious  In- 
struction •  •  •.  This  Is  beyond  all  question 
a  utilization  of  the  tax-established  and  tax- 
supported  public  school  system  to  aid  reli- 
gious groups  to  spread  tbelr  faith.  And  it 
falls  squarely  under  the  ban  of  the  First 
Amendment  *  *  *."  "Tbe  State  also  affords 
sectarian  groups  an  invaluable  aid  In  tbat 
it  helps  to  provide  pupils  for  their  religious 
classes  through  use  of  the  State's  compulsory 
public  school  machinery.  This  Is  not  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State."  From  the 
Court's  opinion  In  McColIum,  supra. 

Justice  Frankfurter,  with  whom  Justices 
Jackson,  Rutledge  and  Burton  agreed  In  bia 
concurring  opinion  in  McCoUmn,  supra,  said : 

"Illinois  has  here  authorized  the  com- 
mingling of  sectarian  with  secular  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools.  Tbe  Constitution 
of  tbe  United  States  forbids  this." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Separation  means  separation,  not  some- 
thing less.  Jefferson's  metaph<v  in  describ- 
ing the  relation  between  Church  and  State 
spe&ks  of  a  'wall  of  separation,'  not  of  a  fine 
line  easily  overstepped." 

In  Engel,  supra,  it  was  stated: 

"They  knew  tbe  anguish,  hardship  and 
bitter  strife  tbat  could  come  when  zealous 
religious  groups  struggled  wltb  one  another 
to  obtain  tbe  Government's  stamp  of  ap- 
proval from  each  King,  Queen,  or  Protector 
that  came  to  temp<»«ry  power." 

"When  tbe  power,  prestige  and  financial 
support  of  government  is  placed  behind  a 
particular  religious  belief,  tbe  Indirect  coer- 
cive pressure  upon  religious  minorities  to 
conform  to  the  prevailing  officially  ai^roved 
religion  is  plain." 

Among  many  other  cogent  statements  in 
Schempp,  we  find  the  following: 

"Ibere  is  no  answer  to  tbe  proposition 

*  *  *  that  the  effect  of  tbe  religious  free- 
dom Amendment  to  our  Constitution  waa  to 
take  every  form  of  propagation  of  religion 
out  of  the  realm  of  tbinga  which  could 
directly  or  indirectly  be  made  public  busi- 
ness and  thereby  be  aupported  in  whole  or 
in  part  at  taxpayera'  expense  *  *  *." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  was  to  create  a  complete  and  perma- 
nent separation  of  tbe  spheres  of  religious 
activity  and  civil  authority  by  cnnpreben- 
sively  forbidding  every  form  of  public  aid 
or  support  for  religion." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Tbe  wholeaome  'neutrality'  of  which  this 

Ooiut' s  cases  speak  tbxu  stems  from  a  recog- 
nition of  tbe  teachings  of  history  tbat  power- 
ful sects  or  groups  might  bring  about  a 
fusion  of  governmental  and  religious  func- 
tions OT  a  concert  or  dependency  of  one  upon 
tbe  other  to  tbe  end  tbat  official  support  of 
tbe  State  or  Federal  Government  would  be 
placed  behind  tbe  tenets  of  one  or  of  all 
orthodoxies." 

"Applying  tbe  btabllabment  Clause  prin- 
ciples to  tbe  cases  at  bar  we  find  that  tbe 
States  are  requiring  tbe  selection  and  read- 
ing at  the  opening  of   the  acbool  day  of 


to  remain  away  from  church  against  bia  will 
or  force  blm  to  profess  a  belief  or  dlsbelltf 
in  any  religion.  No  person  can  be  puniahed 
for  antartaining  or  prnfeaslng  rell^ous  be- 
Uafk  or  disballafs,  for  chtiroh  attendance  or 
non-attendance.  No  tax  in  any  aoMunt. 
large  or  small,  can  be  levied  to  sufqwrt  any 
religious  activities  or  instltuttooa,  whatarer 
they  may  be  caUed.  or  whatevar  form  th«y 
may  adopt  to  teach  or  praetloa  religion. 
Neither  a  state  nor  tlie  Federal  Oovemment 
can,  openly  or  aecretiy,  partiotpata  in  the 
affaira  of  any  rellgiouB  organlaatlana  or 
groups  and  vice  versa.  In  the  words  of 
Jefferson,  tbe  clause  against  aatabllahment 
of  religion  by  law  was  Intended  to  erect  'a 
wall  of  separation  between  church  and 
State.'  Xeynolds  v.  United  Statea,  supra  at 
164." 

Justice  Clark  wrote  the  opinion  in 
Schempp.    In  part,  it  stated: 

"The  test  may  be  stated  as  follows:  what 
are  the  piu-pose  and  the  primary  effect  of 
tbe  enactment?  If  either  Is  tbe  advance- 
ment or  inhibition  of  religion  then  tbe  en- 
actment exceeds  the  scope  of  leglalative 
power  as  circumscribed  by  the  Constitution. 
Tbat  is  to  say  tbat  to  withstand  tbe  strlo- 
tures  of  tbe  Establiabment  Clause  there 
must  lie  a  secular  legislative  purpoae  and  a 
prlnuu7  effect  tbat  neither  advaneea  nor  In- 
biblta  religion.  Cperson  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, supra." 


verses  from  tbe  Holy  Bible  and  the  recitation 
of  tbe  Lord's  Prayer  by  tbe  students  in  uni- 
son. Tbese  exerdaea  are  prescribed  as  part 
of  tbe  currlcular  activltiea  of  atudenta  wbo 
are  required  by  law  to  attend  school.  They 
are  held  in  the  school  buildings  under  tbe 
supervision  and  wltb  tbe  participation  of 
teachers  employed  in  those  schools.  None 
of  these  factors,  other  than  oompulsory 
school  attendance,  was  present  in  tbe  pro- 
gram upheld  in  Zorach  t.  Clatison.  The 
trial  court  in  No.  143  baa  fo\md  tbat  auch  an 
opening  exercise  is  a  religious  ceremony  and 
was  intended  by  tbe  State  to  be  so.  We 
agree  with  tbe  trial  court's  finding  as  to  tha 
religious  character  of  tbe  exercises.  Given 
tbat  finding,  the  exercises  and  tbe  law  re- 
quiring tbem  are  in  violation  of  tbe  Bstab- 
llsbment  Clause." 

"The  conclusion  follows  tbat  in  both  oaaaa 
tbe  laws  require  religious  exercises  and  auch 
exercises  are  being  conducted  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  tbe  rights  of  tbe  appelleee  and  peti- 
tioners." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Further,  it  is  no  defense  to  urge  tbat  tbe 
religious  practices  here  may  be  relatively 
minor  encrocusbments  on  tbe  First  Amend- 
ment. The  breach  of  neutrality  that  is  to- 
day a  trickling  stream  may  all  too  soon  be- 
come a  raging  torrent  and,  in  tbe  words  of 
Madison,  It  is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  tbe 
first  experiment  on  our  liberties.'  " 

Justice  Douglas  stated  in  bis  conctirring 
opinion: 

"The  most  effective  way  to  establish  any 
institution  is  to  finance  it;  and  this  truth 
is  reflected  in  the  appeals  by  church  groups 
for  public  funds  to  finance  their  religious 
schools.  Financing  a  church  either  in  its 
strlcUy  religious  activltiea  or  in  ita  other 
activltiea  is  equally  imoonsUtutional,  aa  X 
tinderstand  tbe  Ktabliabment  Clause. 
Budgets  for  one  activity  may  be  technically 
separable  from  budgets  for  others.  But  tbe 
institution  is  an  Inseparable  whole,  a  living 
organism,  which  is  strengthened  in  prosely- 
tizing when  it  U  strengthened  in  any  depart- 
ment by  contributiona  from  other  than  ita 
own  members."     (Emphasis  in  tha  original.) 

Probably  much  of  this  language  would  have 
been  Included  in  the  majority  opinion,  had 
a  direct  grant,  or  direct  expenditure,  of 
money  been  involved. 
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Yba  lint  quotAttoB 
OtUmm,  Mfwm, 

8M  VS.  4M. 
VA. 

800.  ttM  OMTt  vpbaM  «h« 
of  m  "^itwia  ttBMT*  fiar 
Uon  procna  (1 
cK  pubile  taaai  at  vm  at  piibUe  b«tMta«i), 
foMBBBant  may  not  fl- 
gnapa  oat  uadartaka  HOg- 
Dor  MbMI  Mcular  mad  mo- 
•  •  •.**  And  In  Xn^el. 
mtpm,  mt  ataXmi  la  footaote  14,  tbm  Court  Mid 
utMB  "tta*  poww,  pwtlga  MMt  tliMinrtal  >oi>- 
poct  of  fovamnMnt  la  plaead  bahlad  a  par- 
ticnlar  miglovia  baUaf,"  tlM  MUbUKuaant 
Claaaa  te  itolatad. 

Tha  OtumoaUor  raad  tba  Schempp  oplnkm 
aa  aatttac  forth  a  naw  and  oomprabanatya 
teat  to  ^iprahaad  wliat  waa  eooatltutlonjUlT 
panalaitbla  and  ImpcnnlaBlbla  undar  the 
fctahllrtimaiit  CUuaa.  Wa  do  not  raad  tlM 
optnloa  In  tliat  mannar.  Wa  do  not  raad  It 
aa  aatabUablng  a  complataly  acw  taat.  aor 
ana  tbat  can  be  appUad  la  all  caaaa  aa  a 
final  and  detannlaatlTa  ona.  S^iempp  did 
not  InrolTa  a  direct  axpaadlture  nor  a  di- 
rect grant  of  moaaT.»  Wa  raad  tbe  teat 
tbareln  aMntloaed  aa  balnc  auttdent  to  de- 
cide the  laauea  there  laTOlvad.  and,  aa  the 
factual  altoaUOD  aboarad  that  tbe  atatutea 
could  not  even  jMtae  the  teat  named,  no  more 
waa  needed  to  be  said  or  added  thereto.  In 
otber  worda.  the  atatutea  there  involved 
clearlj  ahowed  that  their  "purpoee  and  pri- 
mary eSlBct**  waa  tbe  advancement  of  re- 
Ugloua  exarclaaa.  If  either  their  "purpoee" 
or  "prtmary  effect"  were  aueh  advancement, 
tha  atatatea  ware  uaoonatltutlonal,  and.  aa 
they  offaodad  In  both  aapecta.  that  deter- 
mined tha  taaue;  ao  why  add  bypothetleal 
teata  attamptlng  to  cover  all  conceptual  fac- 
toal  Bltaatlona.  auch  aa  where  aaoolar  and 
aaotarUa  ezereiaaa  are  fuaad  or  oomoiln«Ied. 
ate.T 

It  la  Inconceivable  to  oa  that  Sehempp  waa 
Intended  ntb  sitentio  to  overrule  or  auperaede 
Xoeraon  and  the  other  Eatabllahment  caaaa 
preceding  Sehempp.  On  the  contoary,  tver- 
aon  la  cited  In  the  opinion,  with  approvaL 
acme  half-doaen  tlmea.  (In  fact.  Everwon, 
la  cited  aa  tha  authority  for  naming  the  teat.) 
At  one  point,  after  quoting,  with  approval, 
from  tvenon;  from  Juattca  Jadcaon'a  dlaaent 
theratn  to  the  effect  that  tbe  Flrat  Amead- 
ment  "waa  to  take  every  form  of  propagatloa 
at  raUgloB  oat  at  the  realm  of  thlnga  which 
oould  dlraeUy  be  nude  public  bualaeaa  aad 
thereby  be  aupported  In  whole  or  In  part  at 
texpayer'a  CKpaaaa  •  •  •";  from  JuaUoe 
Rutladga^  iW—m  tbarela  which  declared, 
"but  tha  object  waa  broader  tittaa  aaparattng 
ohnieh  and  atata  la  thki  aairow  aaaaa.  (l|t 
waa  toeteftta  a  eofapleta  aad  permanent  aep- 
•catUin  at  the  apheree  of  rellgloaa  aettvlty 
aad  elvU  authority  by  oomprehenalvaly  for- 
Wddlng  every  form  of  public  aid  or  aupport 
tor  ttUtfiiOB.'':  tha  Court  weat  on  to  aay  (la 
Sehempp)  "the  same  conclualon  haa  been 
Unnly  maintained  ever  alnoe  that  time  (dt- 
Inc  JTeCMIiua.  JfcOo—  aad  roroaao.  aU 
euprm]."    (Kmphaata  added.) 

Af  tar  a  eonaldaratloo  of  all  of  the  SupreaM 
Court  daoial<ma  aad  our  atatemant  at  thalr 
rationale,  quoted  abova.  we  have  reached  tha 
eoaelualatt  that,  laaoter  aa  tha  laaue  at  ttia 
Vtrat  AmeadBamt  la  ooneemed.  we  ahould  ap- 
ply tta*  (oUowlng  ataadarda  la  meaaurlag 
tiM  atatutee  under  oonildaratlan. 

As  It  la  dabaad  that  Tin*  Amaadmaat 
Ubartta*  have  baaa  lacnaaad  npca.  wa  moat 
aad  caNCoUj  nnaalilii  tha 
MeaammM.  eu^n.  SM  njB. 

tta  pafWaalar  faeliL     Mumg.  Mte^ 


..—  tha  only  rawiilia 

or  the  Ooort  who  felt  that  avaa  thoogh  tba 
puhUo  aspandltiir*  waa  mlauacola.  It  waa 
■oaciaBt  to  InvalMrta  tha  atatotaa  InvolTad. 


Ml  Md.  at  p. 
of  Am  atatutea  aad  daolda  whathar  tt  eaa  he 
that  Ita  pmpoaa  aa  evktenead 
on  tta  faaa.  la  eou)uiicUon  with  Ita 
laglalatlva  hMary.  or  hi  tta  oparauva  aSee^— 
la  to  uae  the  State'fe  eoerclva  power  to  aid 
taUgtoo.  aaumpp,  empra,  9N  UjB.  9M.  and 
Matloa  Vtaakfortar^  optalon  la  IfoOoiaaa. 
9m  VJL  at  pp.  «M.  «67.  "U  tha  primary 
pmpoea  (aa  ooatradlatlngulabad  tram  an  la- 
efclental  one)  of  the  atata  actum  la  to  pro- 
■lot*  rellgloa.  that  action  la  In  vltdatlon  at 
the  Amandmant.  but  If  (the  operative  effect 
of)  a  statute  furthers  both  sec^|ar  and  re- 
Ugloua  anda,  aa  eramtnatlon  ofuie  means 
used  la  neoeaaary  to  determine  whether  the 
state  could  reasonably  have  attained  the 
secular  end  by  means  which  do  not  further 
the  promotion  of  religion."  Jfitrray  Stc, 
aupra.  cf.  JfcGowan,  tupr*.  Mo  tax.  In  any 
amount,  large  or  small,  can  be  levied  to  sup- 
port any  reUglous  activities  or  Inatltutlona, 
whatever  they  may  be  called  or  whatever 
form  they  may  adopt  to  teach  or  praetloe 
religions.  Eperton,  tuprm,  SSO  U^S.  at  p.  16. 
Although  a  state  cannot  "contribute  tas- 
ralaed  funda  to  tbe  support  of  an  Institution 
which  teachea  tbe  tenenu  and  faith  o<  aay 
church."  It  cannot  exclude  Individuate,  be- 
cause at  their  faith  or  lack  of  It,  from  re- 
ceiving the  beneflta  of  valid  public  welfare 
lagialatlon.  SsersoM.  supra,  (a  case  wherein 
tha  Court  stated  the  factual  situation 
"verged"  upon  the  Impermlaalble) .  When 
tha  power,  preetlge  and  Bnandal  support  o< 
government  la  placed  behlxkd  a  particular  re- 
ligious belief,  the  Indirect  coercive  preaaure 
upon  rellgloua  minorities  to  conf  onn  to  the 
prevailing  otBcially  approved  religion  la  plain. 
Knfel.  supra,  370  XJJ&.,  at  p.  481.  We  are  un- 
able to  accept  appelleea'  contention  that 
every  rellgloua  obewance  by  an  institution 
sectarianlaes  the  same,  but  feel  that  the 
question  of  sectarlanlaatlon  dependa  upon  a 
oonaldcratlon  of  tha  obeervancea.  themaalvea. 
and  Che  mode.  aeal.  and  frequency  with 
which  they  are  nuMta.  Theee  prlndplea  are 
Bufllelent.  we  think,  to  datennlne  our  preaent 
lasuea,  and  we  ahaU  apply  them  In  consider- 
ing the  four  sUtutea  Involved. 

We  have  comparatively  little  dlflcul^  with 
aueh  CMee  aa  Bradfleld  v.  Boberta,  178  VA 
281,  QMiek  Bear  v.  Leupp.  210  U.8.  80,  and 
Cocbnm  V.  Lowistemi.  etc.,  381  UJB.  370,  aU 
eltad  by  the  appelleea.  We  ahaU  make  but 
a  abort  analyals  of  the  same.  Justlea  Bren- 
aan.  In  hla  eoncurrenoe  In  SAempp,  tupra, 
aald:  "A  scrutiny  of  aevcral  earlier  oaace  (In- 
cluding the  three  caaaa  named  above]  •  •  • 
shows  that  such  caaea  neither  ralaed  aor 
decided  any  ooaatltutlonal  lasuea  under  tha 
Fbat  Amandaacat."    We  agree. 

And  we  find  no  great  dUBcuIty  In  dlstln- 
gnlahlnc  JfoGotean  v.  afaryland.  »uprm, 
wheretai  tha  validity  of  the  Maryland  8aa- 
day-«laBtng  laws  were  upbrtd.  There,  gen- 
eral '*publlc  welfare  legislation"  was  upheld 
bacauae  Ita  than  "praeent  purpoee  and  effect" 
waa  "to  provide  a  uniform  day  of  rest  for  all 
olUaana."  even  though  ral^lon  might  have 
bean  affected  or  beneAtad  In  a  purely  Inci- 
dental manner.  It  waa  much  the  same  hold- 
ing. In  principle,  aa  Sverson,  supra,  wherein 
tha  Court  obeerved  that  the  leglsUtlcoi 
"verged"  upon  being  Impermlaalble.  As  we 
have  stated  above,  it  la  a  queatlon  of  degree 
aa  to  how  far  all  reUgiona  or  a  speclflo 
religion  may  tw  benefited  by  State  action 
without  the  State  atepplng  out  of  Ita  role  of 
complete  "nantrallt^,'*  and  such  action  loalng 
tta  oliarmcter  aa  bdng  Incidental  to  lawful 
welfare  leglalatton. 


AVFLTOM   THS   Wtt 


TO 


XRSfvmaai. 


la  Httla  eoBtraversy  over  the  fheta 
IB  aay  or  tba  caaaa;  nthar  tha  dilute  la 
aa  ts  «ba  lapd  affaeta  of  tha  eaota. 

1W  aovarta  on  both  Hdaa  are  ta  geoaral 
aooord  that  tiM  toUowlng  factors  are  algnt- 
fleant  In  dat«mtatac  whether  aa 
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ttonal  laatltotlMi  la  rdlgknia  or  aeetarlan- 
(1)  the  atatad  pmpoaus  of  tha  oiAege:  (3) 
the  college  peraaaael.  yiihicA  taclodes  th« 
governing  board,  tba  admlBlBtjattve  officers 
the  faculty,  and  the  atudent  body  (with 
MoalderaM*  ■treaa  being  laid  on  ttie  sub- 
Maatlattty  of  raUgloaa  coatrol  over  the  gov- 
emlag  board  aa  a  erltsrlcn  of  whether  a 
ooUage  la  aeetartaa);  (8)  tbe  ooDege's  reU. 
tlonahip  with  raUgtooa  organlaatkms  and 
groiqia,  which  relatkmshp  Inetodee  the  ex- 
tent of  ownershp,  financial  aaatatance  the 
oollege's  mambeaahlpa  and  aflllatloaa, 'rell- 
gloua pxirpoaea,  and  mlacellaneoue  aqtects  of 
the  ooUege'e  retotlonahip  with  ita  sponsor- 
ing church;  (4)  the  plaoa  of  religion  in  tbs 
ooUege'a  program,  which  tnclttlea  the  ex- 
tent of  rellglouB  manlfeatatlon  In  the  phyn. 
cal  surroundings,  the  character  aad  exteot 
of  rellgloua  obeervaaoe  qjMnaored  or  en- 
couraged by  the  coUege,  tha  reqtilred  par- 
ttdpatum  for  any  or  all  studento,  the  extent 
to  which  the  college  sponsors  or  encourages 
religious  acUvlty  of  secta  different  from 
that  of  the  college's  own  chiu-ch  and  the 
place  of  religion  in  tbe  cuniculiim  and  b> 
extra-currleular  programa;  (8)  tba  result  or 
"outooma"  of  tbe  coUege  program,  auch  u 
aocredltatton  and  tha  nature  aad  character 
of  the  aoUvltlaa  of  the  alumni;  and  (6)  the 
work  and  image  of  the  college  In  the  oob- 
munity. 

With  theae  eritetta  and  tha  atandaids  «• 
named  above  in  mind,  we  oonaider  tba 
achoota.  Individually.  In  aetttng  forth  the 
facta  r^vant  to  each,  we  have  foUowed,  la 
oonatderabla  maaaure,  i^ipdlanta*  brief  with 
raf ereaoa  to  aome  of  the  "^^wyW.  after  cars- 
tuUy  oheeklag  the  aama  with  tha  evidence. 

Bood  CoUege 

Chapter  88  of  the  Acta  of  tbe  General  As- 
aembly  of  1063  granU  to  Hood  CoUege  $500.- 
000  to  help  erect  a  dormitory  and  a  claa- 
room  building. 

According  to  tbe  College  Bulletin  Issued  In 
1063,  Bood  Is  "an  independent  liberal  arts 
collage  for  women,"  and  It  "is  church  re- 
lated through  Ita  afllltatlon  with  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  [IT.C.C.].  but  welcomes  stu- 
deata  of  all  rellgloua  faltha."  It  to  listed  la 
a  Tabulation  of  tha  Danfcrth  Poundation  of 
Instltutloaa  AaaocUtad  with  Religious 
Bodlea  aa  "reflecting  rellgloua  orientation." 
It  Is  a  small  college,  limited  to  an  enrollment 
of  about  650  students,  and  to  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Trusteee  cnnetotlng  of  88  memben. 
Seven  of  theee  are  elected  t^  agenctoe  of  the 
U.C.C.;  32  by  tha  Board  ItaaU;  aad  6  I9  tbe 
Alumnae  Aseoctotlon  from  Ita  membership. 
Tha  Freeldant  to  selected  by  tha  Board,  and 
tha  Prealdent.  after  screening  by  approprtots 
college  officials,  selecta  the  admlntotrativs 
personnel.  PacxUty  members  are  usually  lo- 
cated by  the  chairman  of  tha  department 
where  a  vacancy  oceura.  Ihey  are  selected 
upon  an  analyala  of  their  academic  creden- 
tlala.  quallficatlana.  and  earned  degrees,  and 
their  "character  and  congenlaUty."  Tbara 
are  no  aeetarlan  requlremanta  for  ntembeis 
of  the  faculty;  the  Prasldwit  thought  that 
Hood  bad  "vlrtuaUy  aU  ahadea  of  rellgioai 
afllllationa  repreeented  (thereon]  and  non- 
reUgloua  aflUlatkm."  In  the  year  1063-lSM, 
thera  ware  7  Bplacopallana,  3  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  8  Lotheraaa.  6  Methodlat,  1  with  no 
aailatlon  Indicated.  IS  Preabytertana,  2  listed 
aa  Proteataat  but  non-d«iamlnatlonal,  • 
Boman  Cathollca.  8  mambers  of  the  Society  of 
FTienda,  8  Unltartana.  aad  10  ntembers  of 
tha  nX!.C..  a  ratbar  heterogeneous  faculty 
f  or  a  aactarUa  aoboid. 

There  to  ao  raqnlreoMat  titat  aay  mem- 
ber of  tha  oataaas  of  artmlnlatratlon  be  of  any 
partleolar  raUgloiia  daaoaUnatlon.  and,  la 
tact,  the  oaoara  of  admlnlatntlon  do  not 
rapraaant  aay  parttoolar  cbnreb  or  religkiaB 
body,  teelnded  aaaont  tko*  ■■•  Bl^»tlat^ 
Lutharaaa,  HHOtotkltK,  Fnabytartana,  caw 
Roman  CathoUe  aad  on*  UBltailaa.  and  1 
memben  of  the  UjCO. 
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There  to  no  requlremeil  that  the  Chap- 
lain, who  supervisee,  gene^aUy.  the  religious 
lives  of  the  student  body  be  of  any  particular 
denomination,  although  the  present  (me  to 
a  member  of  the  U.C.C.        I 

Tbe  atudent  body  to  prlj  partly  selected  ac- 
cording to  educational  nqords  supplied  by 
the  students  and  by  the  sc  ijooto  frcxn  whence 
they  come;  there  to  abao  4taly  no  require- 
ment based  on  race,  creed,  4olor,  or  eectarian 
affiliation  in  the  student  body.  An  examina- 
tion of  their  religious  affiliation  for  tbe  year 
1963-64  shows  a  dlversiflcarlion  that  It  would 
unduly  prolong  thto  opinion  to  Include  them 
all.  Among  a  student  bod^  of  some  675  stu- 
dents were  Included  146  Episcopalians,  30 
Jewish  studenta,  83  Methodists.  72  Roman 
Catholics,  108  Presbyterlakis,  and  89  mem- 
bers of  tbe  U.C.C.  J 

The  college  confers  onH  two  earned  de- 
grees; the  A.B.  degree,  wmth  Is,  of  course,  a 
liberal  arte  degree;  and  the  B.S.  degree  in 
Home  Economics.  It  haai  a  department  of 
reUg:lon  and  philosophy;  tthe  courses  taught 
therein  are  conducted  in  t%i  same  manner  as 
the  courses  in  other  departments.  These 
courses  are  not  geared  to(  aiding  the  Prot- 
estant religions  or  any  other;  they  are  pri- 
marily htotorical  studies  1  in  religion  and 
"there  to  absolutely  no  attempt  at  Indoctri- 
nation in  any  way."  Tbie  President  was 
emphatic  In  stating  that  I  ^e  believed  pros- 
elytising bad  no  place  ^  higher  educa- 
tt(m.  The  professors  in  ^e  reUglous  field 
are  not  confined  to  memb^ns  of  the  U.C.C.  or 
to  Protestanta.  In  additl^h,  there  to  no  at- 
tempt by  the  U.C.C,  or  a|i^  other  group,  to 
select  texts  or  to  offer  suggtations  as  to  which 
texts  should  be  used,  and  there  are  no 
courses  in  religion  or  ptifloeophy,  or  any- 
where else  In  the  ctirriculimi,  which  are  de- 
signed to  train  for  the  ministry  or  religious 
work.  The  requiretnente  ifor  attendance  at 
chapel  (indeed.  If  they  may  be  termed  re- 
quirements from  the  evidence)  do  not  caU 
for  frequent  services,  with  the  student  be- 
ing allowed  generous  "cuts''  without  excuse. 
On  the  Wednesday  evening  services,  of  which 
there  are  approximately  1 15  per  semester, 
clergymen  of  various  demoninations  come  in 
and  talk  to  the  studenta.  Theee  Include 
Protestanta,  Roman  Cathf^ics,  Jewish  Rab- 
bis, and  a  Humanist  (the  President  of  Hood, 
after  Ustenlng  to  him,  beibg  unable  to  state 
what  hto  religious  prefeitnce  was).  Thto 
same  general  pattern  is  foU(iwed  for  the  Sun- 
day evening  services,  but  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  services  on  W^nesday  evenings. 
The  students  are  encouraged  to  maintain  ties 
with  the  churches  of  their  own  denomina- 
tion whUe  at  the  coUege,  and  each  Sunday 
morning  they  are  released  «or  the  purpose  of 
going  to  such  chxirches  in  the  locality. 

In  the  year  mentioned !  tbove,  the  U.C.C. 
contributed  2.2%  of  the 
aUng  budget;    but  cont 
the  way  of  capital  gifta, 
of  one  gift  in  the  amount 
dowed  scholarships. 

The  coUege  haa  a  "very 
with  the  Council  for  Hid 
the  U.C.C,   aU   of  the  c3 
leges  related  to  the  U.C.C.  automatically  be- 
coming members  of  the  Coidbcil. 

During  the  simuners  th*  coUege  permlta 
various  civic  and  rellgiou^  groupe  to  utUlze 
their  campus  for  programa  for  which  modest 
charges  are  made.  The  s^bool  has  no  con- 
trol over  the  programs,  i(nd,  as  far  as  the 
wcord  discloses,  the  programs  are  not  con- 
fined to  church  affairs  or  to  any  particular 
denominations.  I 

The  faculties  to  be  housed  by  the  grant 
herein  involved  wUl  be  a  new  academic  build- 
lag  and  a  dormitory;  no  religious  activlUes 
wiu  be  conducted  therein.    , 

The  above  summarlzati^(i,  we  think,  dto- 
closes  that  Hood,  althougm  it  to  a  church- 
related  school,  may  const} tutlonaUy  receive 
the  money  mentioned  in  <he  BUI.  No  chal- 
lenge under  this  headlnf^  to  made  against 


K 


plage's  total  oper- 
ated  nothing  in 
^th  the  exception 
810,000  for  en- 

l^oee  relationship" 
tier  Education  of 
iurch-related  col- 


the  BlU's  permlaalblUty  other  than  Ita  al- 
leged vlototion  of  the  Establishment  CUuse 
of  tbe  First  Amendment. 

Applying  the  criteria  we  named  above,  we 
are  unable  to  &y  that  the  CoUege  to  sec- 
tarian in  a  legal  sense  under  the  Flrat 
Amendment,  or  to  a  degree  that  renders  the 
grant  InvaUd  thereunder.  The  CoUege'a 
stated  purposes  In  relation  to  religion  are 
not  of  a  fervent.  Intense,  or  paasionate  na- 
ture, but  seem  to  be  based  largely  upon  Ita 
htotorical  background.  The  CoUeg;e  was  es- 
tablished in  1893,  when  a  great  number  of 
private  schools  were  church-oriented,  and 
It  was  then  related  to  the  Reformed  Church 
of  the  United  States.  After  two  church  mer- 
gers, one  in  1933  and  one  in  about  1062,  tbe 
present  sponsoring  chiirch  Is  the  newly  cre- 
ated U.C.C.  The  Church  does  not  have  con- 
trol over  the  governing  body  and  certainly 
the  college  personnel  ahowa  no  serious  at- 
tempt to  proselytize,  or  to  require  certain 
reUglous  beliefs  to  become  a  member  there- 
of. The  financial  asstotance  of  2.2%  of  the 
operating  budget  given  by  the  Church  to  a 
moderate  percentage.  The  only  physical 
structure  of  a  religious  character  seems 
to  be  tbe  Chapel,  and  it  to  open  to  aU.  Re- 
ligion in  the  curriculiun  and  in  extra-ciirric- 
ular  programs  to  at  a  minimum  for  any 
church-related  schooL  We  do  not  find  that 
religion  occupies  a  dominant  place  in  the 
College's  program,  the  record  clearly  show- 
ing that  studente  are  not  required  to  at- 
tend and  participate  in  many  religious  ob- 
servances. It  is,  of  course,  accredited.  Tbe 
record  does  not  disclose  any  great  activity 
among  the  alumnae  of  a  religloxis  natwe, 
and,  although  the  image  of  Hood  In  the 
conmiunlty  Is  that  of  a  good,  sound,  and 
efficient  coUege,  there  to  no  showing  that  it 
to  considered  to  be  rellglotuly  slanted.  Un- 
der the  above  circumstances,  it  to  obvious 
that  neither  tbe  U.C.C.  nor  any  other  reU- 
glon  to  running  the  institution,  or  has  con- 
trol over  it. 

We  bold,  therefore,  that  the  prinuuy  pur- 
poae  of  tbe  grant  here  involved  waa  not  to  aid 
or  support  reUglon;  that  there  to  nothing  on 
the  face  of  the  blU  or  ita  legtolatlve  history  to 
demonstrate  that  ita  purpoee  waa  to  uae  the 
State's  coercive  power  to  aid  religion;  and 
that  ita  operative  effect  to  not  to  aid  reUglon 
(as  we  read  the  record,  we  see  no  aid  to 
religion  here;  If  there  be  any  it  assuredly  to 
incidental  and  very  remote  in  nature),  but 
to  promote  the  educational  fadUtles  for 
women.  Consequently,  the  BiU  does  not 
violate  the  First  Amendment. 

Western  Maryland 

Chapter  646  of  the  Acta  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1963  granta  8600,000  to  Western 
Maryland  College  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  In 
the  ooQstructlon  of  a  science  wing  and  dining 
baU. 

Tbe  stated  purposes  Include  religloiu 
objectives  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
ooUege  characterizes  Itself  aa  a  "religiously 
oriented  institution"  and  "make(s]  no  bones 
about  the  fact  that  our  phlloa(q>hy  at  Western 
Maryland  to  a  Chrtotian  pbUoaophy." 

One  more  than  one-third  of  the  members 
of  the  governing  board  are  required  by  its 
Charter  to  be  Methodtot  Mlntoters,  so  aa  to 
give  the  clo-gy  the  veto  power  over  any 
change  tolmlcal  to  the  interesta  of  the 
church.  The  required  percentage  "binds  the 
college  very  closely  to  the  church."  The 
board  to  heavUy  Methodist,  and  nearly  all 
Protestant,  although  quite  a  number  of  de- 
naminations  are  represented  thereon.  AU  the 
presidenta  have  been  Methodist  Ministers. 
Tbe  administration  is  almost  entirely  Prot- 
estant, although,  again,  quite  a  number  of 
denominations  are  represented. 

Care  Is  taken  to  obtain  a  faculty  committed 
to  tbe  Chrtotian  philoeophy  of  life,  and  an 
athetot  would  not  be  employed.  Almost  half 
of  tbe  faculty  to  Methodist,  and  almoat  aU 
Protestant.    Approximately  40%  of  the  stu- 


dent body  to  Methodist,  and  almoat  all  Prot- 
eatant.  The  large  ntmiber  of  Metbodtota  to 
due  to  greater  llkeUhood  of  acceptance  of 
Methodist  "borderline  cases  *  •  *  because 
they  aeem  part  of  the  constituency  of  the 
coUege,"  and  to  the  large  number  of  Metho- 
dist studento  who  become  famUlar  with  the 
coUege  during  chiirch  conferences  on  the 
campus.  The  coUege  has  a  Mgnlficant  num- 
ber of  Methodist  premlntoterial  studenta. 
Some  of  theae  are  given  aoholarshlpa  ranging 
from  ^  to  fuU  tuition.  And  the  children 
of  Methodtot  Mlntoters  are  charged  only  half 
tuition. 

Tbe  church  provides  "financial  support  of 
considerable  value,"  both  operational  and 
capital,  the  operational  contribution  being 
between  2  and  3%  of  the  budget.  Tbe  coUege 
to  affiliated  with,  and  supports,  denomina- 
tional educational  associations. 

The  coUege  campxia  to  very  heavUy  used 
by  Protestant  religious  groups  (sonte  at  ac- 
tual coat),  and  "loglcaUy  and  naturally, 
there  have  been  of  course  more  of  the  Meth- 
odtot program  here  than  any  of  the  other 
denominations." 

The  coUege  fosters  a  reUglous  program, 
under  the  direction  of  a  Methodtot  minister. 
Participation  in  Protestant  rellgloua  aervlces 
to  required  of  all  studenta.  The  require- 
ment to  pubUclzed  eo  that  If  anyone  has  con- 
scientious scruples  about  attending  such 
services  "he  should  know  that  before  he 
comes." 

The  ooUege  makes  a  ctmacloua  effort  to  In- 
grate  religion,  and  spedficaUy  Christianity, 
with  the  curriculum  and  extracurricular  life. 
Because  Methodism  does  not  have  the  wide 
range  of  dogma  that  one,  or  more,  religions 
have,  there  to  lees  apedflc  rellgloua  restric- 
tion in  regard  to  curriculum,  but  tbe  school 
endeavors  to  provide  a  religious  motivation. 

We  quote  brtefiy  from  matertol  contained 
In  documenta  Issued  by  the  coUege:  "Many 
[of  the  studenta]  become  seriously  interested 
in  religion  for  tbe  first  time  (whUe  attending 
the  coUege]." 

Under  tbe  heading  "What  Has  the  CoUege 
Done  for  tbe  Church,"  after  listing  what  we 
have  named  above,  we  find  tbe  following: 

"The  principal  contribution  the  coQege  to 
making  to  the  church  to  in  accordance  with 
ita  [the  college's)  basic  purpose:  to  provide 
the  best  In  higher  education  within  the 
framework  arid  atmosphere  of  the  verities 
and  values  of  our  Christian  faith."  (Bm- 
phasto  addded.) 

The  ccdlege  to  accredited  by  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Schooto  and  Oollegaa 
and  tbe  University  Senate  of  the  Methodtot 
Church.  It  to  proud  of  the  number  of  Ita 
aliuuil  who  enter  tbe  Christian,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Methodtot  ministry.  The  Image 
of  tbe  college  In  the  community  to  strongly 
Methodist. 

Applying  the  criteria  and  principles  of 
law  we  named  above  to  thto  coUege,  we  reach 
the  conclusion  that  it  to  sectarian  in  a  legal 
sense  under  the  First  Amendment,  and  may 
not  constltutlonaUy  receive  the  grant  named 
In  the  BUI.  Whether  or  not  an  educational 
institution  to  sectarian  In  such  a  legal  sense 
is  a  rather  elusive  matter,  being  somewhat 
ephemeral  in  nature.  Hence,  we  have  de- 
liberately made  no  attempt  to  enunciate  a 
bard,  fast,  and  intractable  rule  in  regard 
thereto,  preferring,  as  Indicated  above,  to 
decide  each  case  upon  the  totaUty  of  Ita 
attendant  circumstances. 

Here,  the  stated  purposes  of  the  coUege 
have  a  dtotlnctly  religious  "ftovor,"  and  they 
clearly  indicate  a  considered  resolution  to 
promote  reUglous  activities  and  exercises. 
The  board  of  trusteee  constote  ot  37  Metb- 
odtota in  a  memberahlp  ot  40,  with  vlrtuaUy 
all  of  the  remainder  being  Protestanta.  And, 
of  course,  at  least  one  more  than  one-third 
must  be  Methodtot  mlntoters.  which  "binds 
tbe  coUege  very  closely  to  the  church."  Tbe 
admlntotrative   ofllcera   are   almoat  entirely 
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ttan-ttB*  toooity 
I  a  wiwHwlilp  tt  SI. 
9ot  npMt  an  or  vkat  «• 
ttM  Cldlijil 
W«  tad  BoCHtee  oa  tte  Mm  oC  tlM  MB  or 
tts  UghUMn  vmarf  to  awnaaateatt  a  pf 
poM  to  uaa  ttaa  Stata'B  eowdva  poww  to  aid 
raOclaau  but  a  caivtid  aoiMldwattan  of  an 
tiM  iMta  iMpali  va  to  tba  aoneliulea  tbat 
tba  uyatlx  i0Mt  win  bo  weh,  tf  tha  graat 
ba  factaatod.  Aa  alattd  m  footaota  14, 
araf  to  M<aNl<h  any  to- 
la to  teaaaa  It  •  •  •.  Ftnanrtng 
a  ehorob  atthcr  in  Its  strictly  rallgloua  aettvl- 
tlM  or  la  Its  otbor  actinttaa  la  equally  ixnoon- 
atttotlaBal  •  •  *."  Wban  It  la  oaaeadad 
tbat  an  tka  PnaldenU  haTO  baen  MetbodM 
tbat  many  at  tb«  attidenta  be- 
Hrteuaiy  latarMtad  In  reUgloa  for  tba 
ftrat  tlma.  tbat  BaUtad  aduilanblpa  are  given 
to  tba  eblMren  of  tba  mtaloten  of  one  de- 
BOBdaattoD.  tbat  aebelaartdpa  ara  awarded 
to  pre  nUnletertel  etodanta  of  oca  deaomlna- 
ttoa,  that  Ita  eaatpos  to  aaida  available,  at 
eoat.  to  oriaalaatloaa  belonginf  to  ana  faitb. 
tbat  praferenoe  to  glTen  to  "boidarUna  eaeee" 
of  oaa  daaonlnatloB  la  etadeat-taody  Mlec- 
ttoa.  and  that  tha  "baele  purpoaa"  of  tha 
Ooneae  to  to  prorlda  tba  beet  la  blghar  ednoa- 
tlon  "wltbta  tba  traaMwork  and  atmoaphera 
ef  tha  verttlea  aad  valnea  of  oar  (emptaaoto 
oara)  Ohrtotlaa  faith."  et  oatora,  bow  eaa  It 
eerto— ly  ba  argaad  tbat  a  grant  of  tax- 
ratoed  funds  to  sueb  an  Institution  would 
not  ba  "to  support  •  •  •  rallgloua  aeUvltlee 
or  InatMirtlana.  wtaatavar  thay  may  ba  called 
thay  Biay  adopt  to  teach 


( 


of  oom* 
ooUaga   for 


•  OoHefe  baa  UMda  no  attempt 
to  tha  faet  that  tha  oplalan 
tod  whea  tha  testimony  bevsta 
)  to  oaiB|«y  wttt  the  lequUemeat 
sot  Cotth  by  thto  OBuct  la  Jrwrray,  Xte^  aitpra. 
iM^'V  %  atototo  furthaa  both  aaoular  aad 
aa  asamlnatlfla  of  tha  maaas 
to  datsnalBa  whathar  tba 
State  oould  reasonably  bare  Ti**~ntil  tba 
saenlar  aad  by  msaaa  whleh  <k>  not  further 
tha  pneMtlea  of  laUgUiB."  Tha  i^peUaata 
so0Mt  that  tha  atato  oooM  faato  aoeoai- 
pUNkid  tha  Bswitor  paipaes  doalfad.  without 
tha  qiMMIaa  of  raUfkms  aetintlee  feaeomb^ 
Inyntaed.  by  waMag  tha  sama  graat  to  aay 
oaa  of  aaeaial  nun  aaetsrian  eduflathmal  Ib> 
stttvtloaa  la  tha  aiata. 

Without  laboatog  tha  qwsetlcm  furthar.  wa 
bold  that  Chapter  646  traaigraaaaa  tha  p>o> 
aorfyttoaa  of  the  IWsliltobiiMiiii  Otouae.  oon- 
aaqoaatly.  It  to  uaeoastltutiaaal  aad  UmUd. 

Motn  Dawte 

Caiapter  M  of  tha  Aeta  of  tba  Oenwal  As- 
sambly  of  IMS  grants  •TMjOOO  to  tbto  Col- 
lage to  aid  la  tba  oonstmctlan  of  a  sctonoe 
baUdiag. 

iTotra  Dama'a  stoted  purposes  ara  deeply 
aad  Intensely  ranglous.  THe  theory  of  Catb- 
oUc  education  to  tbat  Prayer.  Holy  Mam  and 
tba  Baeraaiantt  tepreeant  "the  Unifying 
fcroee."  aad  "tba  Instructional  pr(«ram  In- 
terlocks with  the  noa-laatructlonal  pro- 
graoi:  obJaettTee  with  methods  and  maan^ 
aad  an  to  aa  ssssntlat.  latarwoTan  tmlty." 
"AU  of  (the  OoUege'fe]  obJeetlTea  are  Impla- 
mented  la  eoaia  degree  la  orery  dapart- 
mant."  The  Instltatlon's  "wboto  Ufa  to  Ured 
In  the  OatboUc  atmoepbere,  which  aasumsa 
tbat  earthly  life  to  to  be  lived  •  •  •  in 
terms  of  a  prsparatlon  for  the  future  Ufe 
with  Ood.*|and  to  that  end.  It  "barmonlaee" 
Its  satire  "program  wtth  the  pMloe«q>by  aad 
thaoiogy  of  tba  CathoUo  Church."  Tba  ea- 
tire  program  of  the  CoUege  to  ao  ordered 
"that  [the  atndeat's)  Ufa  aad  study  aad  the 
•taoaphera  of  tha  college  are  psfieatiX, 
niflRsted.  antorpad  aad  Iwtsrafail  bp  tttt 
Omtholtm  ai[qr  of  ttfm  m  developed  aad  ea- 

la  tha  daily  ptmyar.  Utwgy. 

I  aad  Boly  Maaa  of  tha  Okwah."    (I 
> 


aaea  tha 


tha  OhMat-word 


aad  tha  Christ  deed  are  tha 
maalty  ttvlag  la  a  CathoUo 
woaiea,  Intlmatlone  of  thto 
ba  fooad  avaiywhsse:  lathaOhspel — land] 
la  tha  aaaa  Booaa  •  •  •."^"Thto  if  mm 
oar  aha  to  baaa  ttaa  spiritual  support  and 
alvUy  tha  wboto  eoUaga  atmoepbere."  Bx- 
trom  ftthUdto  la  avldenoa. 
yoQ  aad  your  apoatolato  In  the 
laboratory.  Iwialnsas  olBoa. 
ato.  Oratefully  In  Our  Lady."  (Bentence 
trvm  a  tetter  of  Stoter  Miriam  to  tba  Olrto 
of  1961.)  "Make  your  payment  a  Gbrtotmas 
om  tbto  year.  Help  naeet  tba  6760,000 
Matching  Oraat  for  the  Selenoe  Building 
(the  building  involved  In  the  grant  under 
Cbaptw  66|.  *  •  *.  And  yoa  know  that 
your  gift  to  the  College  is  a  gift  to  Ood  for 
tha  furtberanoa  of  hto  work.  May  the 
Christ  Child  Uess  you  for  your  geiteros- 
Ity  •  •  •  ."  (Letter  from  Sister  Miriam 
dated  December.  1063). 

If  ereeted.  each  class  In  the  new  science 
buUdlng  will  open  with  a  prayer. 

Tba  governing  board  to  contioUed  by  a 
OathoUe  religious  order  wboae  memben  ara 
eomptottfy  eonunltted  to  CatboUc  dtodpUxie 
aad  educational  phllneophy.  The  admlnto- 
tratlon  to  abnoat  Mttlraly  religious.  The 
faculty  ara  predominantly  nuns  who  are  ap- 
pototed  by  the  Provincial  Siverlor  of  tba  re- 
ligious order  (who  to  Obalrmaa  of  the  gov- 
aralng  board).  In  oonsiatatlon  with  the 
tha  Preeldeat.  who  to  also  a  member  of  the 
order.  Administration  and  faculty  are 
ehcaen  oa  tba  baMa  of  commitment  to  the 
oeUega  objoetlvea  aad  Ideato.  and  are  over- 
wbalndagly  OathoUe.  Ten  per  oent  of  the 
atndante  axe  caadtdatee  for  a  religious  ordar 
and  more  tbaa  07%  of  the  wboto  student 
body  are  Oatholle.  Tbto  pereeatage  cannot 
be  deeaMd  nolnclrtantal, 

The  ooUegs  to  owned  and  baa  beea  given 
heavy  nwanotal  aaslstanoa  by  the  religious 
order.  It  to  oOolaUy  a  member  of.  and  sup- 
ports, a  number  of  distinctly  CatboUe  aa- 
Instltutlons.  It  maksa  Its 
avallaMa  f  or  use  by  tbe  CatboUe 
Ohuitdi  aad  ralatad  groupe.  but  not  to  aon- 
OathoUa  orgaalaatloBa.  It  baa  eloea  ttoa 
with  tbe  Archdloeeas  of  Baltlaaore. 

OathobBfty  pannaatee  tba  ooUege  program: 
the  phgraloal  saiiuuiwllngi;  the  rt^  variety 
of  Brtlege  ipeaeored.  eaaluslvtf  y  OathoUo  ob- 
aanaaeea.  many  of  wbMi  are  oompntoory  for 
OatbaBe  afeodsata.  If  not  for  tbe  eatlrs  stn- 
4tont  body:  tba  <iuiihwilwm;  aztraeorrleular 
aetlvlttoa:  aad  the  etodsat  advisory  aad 
counseling  program. 

Tbe  coUege  and  the  accrediting  agendee 
report  a  high  level  of  success  In  achieving  tbe 
rtflglons  objectives  of  the  tnstltutlan.  The 
alumnae.  Individually  and  aa  an  organtoatloa 
oonaUtutlng  "aa  Integral  part"  of  the  col- 
lege activity,  ara  deeply  engaged  In  the  pro- 
motion and  defense  of  CatboUclsm  and  the 
CatboUe  Church. 

Tbe  coBege  provldee  supplemental  pro- 
grams of  strong  CatboUe  ni^fiaoM  oonteat  for 
nuns  tesnblng  In  parochial  schooto  and  In  Its 
Adult  Xnstttutae  fUr  the  community  at  tauga. 
Its  Image  In  the  community,  ss  aipreesed  hi 
Ito  publications,  ooostttuenelee,  retotlons 
with  tbe  Ara»dlooeee.  oeremonlee,  and  way 
of  Ufe  In  general,  to  dtottaotty  and  Intenatf y 
CatboUe. 

As  tiM  situation  preeented  by  tbe  faets  la- 
totlng  to  St.  Josspb  College  are  so  anatogooa 
to  those  regarding  Nbtrs  Dams,  we  set  forth 
St.  Joseph's  fact  pletura  before  stating  our 
holdings  wtth  referanee  to  Notn  Dame. 

Mt.  Jumph  CoOtg* 

Chapter  645  of  tbe  Acts  of  tha  Oaneral 
Assembly  of  1966  graato  to  St.  /oeeph  OoUege 
6760.000  to  esBli 
baUdtag. 

Slaee  the  evldeaee  relating  to  thto  InaUtu- 
ttaa  to  to  similar  to  that  ragardlBg  MMra 
«•  eartaO. 


Tha  atatad  puipnaia  of  86.  loaaph  OoUege 
to  ba  evaa  masa  atnaiglj  laUgtoas  ttum 
Tlw  lailglaaB  order  of  dedl- 
oomptoto  eoatrot  of  the  gov* 
emment  and  admlnlstiatlaa.  Ttia  anas  have 
takaa  aad  abide  by  vowa  of  ttrtok  obadtonce. 
Tha  faeuKy  to  ehona  wtth  a  view  to  atidev* 
lag  the  rallgloua  Ideato  cf  tha  ooUaga.  both 
by  praeept  and  aaaapla,  and  pretarance  la 
given  to  Oatboltea;  It,  .aa  a  whole, 
to  sympathetto  to  tha  ftoChoUo  philos- 
ophy of  eduoatloB.  Tha  awjortl^  of  tba 
faculty  are  Osthollc  prtasta  or  auna,  and 
there  are  but  a  amaU  aualber  of  aon-Cath- 
dOc  members.  The  stndant  body  Indiides 
csndldatea  for  tbe  rallglona  orBar,  and  baa 
consistently  bean  vlrtuaUy  100%  CatboUe; 
i^pprozlm&tely  00%  of  tbe  atudeata  are  grad- 
uates of  CatboUc  p&rochlal  high  ■^♦'ffftla. 
Tbe  Catbollc  character  of  the  student  body 
to  achieved  by  dealgn. 

Tbe  religious  order  owns  tha  eollega 
through  the  corporate  form  and  baa  provided 
virtually  100%  of  tbe  financial  aeslstanoe 
needed   ovar  and  abova  operating  IncooM. 

Tbe  college  to  afWllatad  with,  and  supports, 
distinctly  Catholic  assoolatlona  aad  tnsmu- 
tlons,  and,  like  Notre  Dame,  to  a  oertUled 
affiliate  of  tbe  CatboUe  Vntveralty  of  Amer- 
ica. The  supplonentary  uaes  of  tba  camptu 
have  iMen  ezclaslvely  by  Catholle  reUgloai 
groupe. 

TlM  pbyelcal  surroundings  are  stron^y  re- 
Ugloiis.  Religious  obeervanoe  to  atrongly 
Catb<rflc,  richly  textured,  and  extenalvely  par- 
ticipated in:  "In  general,  the  Tlieocentrte 
orientation  of  a  Cbrtetlan  students  life  It 
encouraged." 

The  accrediting  agencies  have  speclflcally 
found  St.  Joeeph  to  be  accompllahlng  Ite  reli- 
gious objectives.  The  ahunnae,  IndlvlduaUy 
and  as  an  organisation,  are  distinguished  by 
tbe  number  of  members  of  rrilglous  orden, 
the  high  percentage  of  active  OatboUc  work- 
ets,  and  the  devotion  to  the  alumnae  aaso- 
ctotlon's  objeetlvee:  "to  promulgate  the 
prlnelplee  and  Ideato  of  Catholletom  ••  *  de- 
fending and  promoting  the  Intereat  of  tits 
CmtDch.  In  promulgBtlng  OathbUc  education 
and  In  aupinrttng  the  Church  and  Ita  aetM- 
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ThB  aupptementary  tnatruetlonal  programi 
are  strongly  CatboUe.  as  In  the  tmsge  of  the 
eoUege  In  the  eoounualty.  V  erected,  tbe 
new  science  buUdlng  wOl  houM  emctflzei, 
"maybe"  statues,  and  "vary  likely"  water- 
fonts. 

Again.  w«  find  nothing  on  the  fkoes  of  the 
above  two  Bllto  or  ta  thatar  leglsUttve  histories 
to  damonstiato  a  purpose  to  use  the  State's 
coercive  power  to  aid  religion,  but  a  con- 
sideration of  the  totaUty  of  attendant  dr- 
eumstancee  Impeto  a  conclusion  that  tbetr 
operattve  elTeot  (If  the  grante  be  effectuated) 
demonstrates  such  a  purpose.  It  must  be  f 
remembered  that  hare  Involved  are  direct 
grants  of  taz-ratoed  funda  to  tha  educational 
ln«tftut{ons,  themaelvea.  which  wIU  become 
the  aole  ownera  of  the  buUdlngs  If  erected. 
If  appaUeea'  contention  tbat  there  to  nothing 
In  the  BrtabUahment  Otouse  which  proecilbcs 
direct  grants  to  aid  aad  support  sectarian 
educational  institutions  were  correct.  It 
seems  that  iTverson.  supra,  would  have  been 
decided  quKe  easUy  and  without  dissent, 
even  though  no  direct  grant  waa  there  In- 
volved. The  funds  here  Involved  are  entirely 
different  from  those  In  such  cases  as  Board 
of  MuemtioH  v.  Wheat.  174  Md.  314,  and 
Kveraon.  swpra.  In  JTverson,  tbe  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  a  Stato  could  oonstitutlon- 
aUy  finance  bus  transportation  at  chUdren 
to  parochial  aa  wau  as  pubUc  sebools,  on 
the  ground  that  Involvad  waa  "pubUc  wel- 
fare togtolattea"  (protecting  aS  ehUdren  from 
traffic  baxarda  and  dangers) ,  aad  under  tbe 
provtotoas  of  the  Pliat  Ameadmant  no  Stete 
eoidd  axdoda  Individuals,  beeaaw  of  tKeir 
/Bttb.  ttam  raeelvtaBg  tha  beaeftts  of  such 
legtelallou.  Xh  Whmt.  thto  Court  rated  con- 
atMottanal  a  statoto  whleh  required  the 
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Board  of  Education  (under  llmltattona  as 
to  distance,  etc.)  to  carry  parochial  students 
to  and  from  tbelr  schocia  upon  the  same 
conditions  that  pubUc-sc^ol  students  wera 
carried,  on  the  ground  tb  i^  tbe  statute  pro- 
tected the  safe^  of  tbe  IhUdroa  white  en 
route  to  and  from  schoob  .1  Ko  direct  grants 
of  money  or  property  to  t  ^y  educational  in- 
stitution were  Involved  la  either  case,  but 
tbe  Supreme  Court  split  6^4  and  thto  Cotut 
S  to  S  on  tbe  Issues,  wltl  l;  vigorous  dissents 
being  filed  in  each  case. 

In  basing  its  holding  ic  Everson  on  pubUo 
welfare  legislation,  tbe  SUpreme  Coiu-t  was 
careful  to  say:  \ 

'New  Jersey  cannot  consistently  with  the 
'establishment  of  religion'  ^lause  of  the  First 
Amendment  contribute  t^k-raised  funds  to 
the  support  of  an  Institijtlon  [directly  in- 
volved therein  were  students  In  parochial 
educational  schools — no  (ihurcb,  or  Institu- 
tion set  aside  especiaUy  jor  religious  wor- 
ship, was  involved]  whlcbl  teaches  tbe  tenets 
and  faltb  of  any  churchiT 

And  "no  tax  in  any  Umount,  large  or 
small,  can  be  levied  to  supfKXt  any  reUglous 
activities  or  Institutions,  Whatever  they  may 
be  called,  or  whatever  fonn  they  may  adopt 
to  preach  or  practice  religion." 

We  do  not  deem  It  deslrabls  to  add 
materlaUy  to  what  we  have  already  said 
with  reference  to  Westettt  Maryland.  The 
facts  relating  to  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Joseph 
speak  for  themselves.  W^  jthlnk  they  clearly 
show  tbat  the  operative  {direct  of  the  BUIs 
(If  tbe  grants  are  permiit^ted  to  be  made) 
demonstrates.  In  a  legal  Mid  constitutional 
sense,  a  purpose  to  use  the  State's  coercive 
power  to  aid  religion;  that  the  grants.  If 
made,  would  constitute  a  contribution  by 
the  State  of  tax-raised  funds  to  support  In- 
stitutions which  teach  tlM  tenets  and  faith 
of  a  particular  church;  4nd  that  the  taxes 
levied  to  raise  toe  fun4t  for  tbe  grants 
would  be  levied  to  helpi  support  reUglous 
actlvltlea  and  reUglous  liutitutlons. 

We  agree  with  Nell  J.  lifcCluskey,  S.J.,  In 
bis  work  Catholic  Vieivpi  *»t  on  Education, 
p.  168,  wherein  be  stat^^:  "Tbe  Catholic 
Uity  and  clergy  are  fully]  aware  that  direct 
basic  support  by  the  goverunent  to  parochial 
schools  is  out  of  the  queeuon"  because  "the 
VS.  Supreme  Court  woiild  Interpret  such 
action  as  a  contravention  of  tbe  Federal 
ConstituUon."  j ' 

We,  therefore,  hold  thai  both  Notre  Dame 
and  St.  Joseph  are  sectaribn  in  a  legal  sense 
under  the  First  Amendmebt,  and  neither  can 
coDstitutlonaUy  receive  the  grant  made  to 
It;  hence  Chapter  66  of  tl)4  Acts  of  1963  and 
Chapter  646  of  the  Acte  ^^  1963  are  uncon- 
stitutional and  Invalid. 


THE  MSaTLAITD  COWS 
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It  to  quite  true  that  we  have  equated  tha 
phrases  'Xaw  of  ttia  land"  aad  "due  prooees 
of  law."  See  for  aiampie  Matter  of  Eaeton, 
ai4  Bid.  176.  But  tha  argument  loeee  sight  of 
tbe  fact  that  the  Plrat  Amendment  to  not  in- 
cluded la  the  Maryland  Oonstltution.  aad  we 
do  not  have  a  Court  of  higher  authority  than 
the  Court  of  Appeato  to  construe  our  Consti- 
tution, which,  of  course,  to  not  tbe  eaee  when 
tbe  Federal  Ocmatitution  to  Involved.  We 
have  found  no  Maryland  case  denying  tbe 
right  of  tbe  LegtoUture  to  make  a  grant  to  a 
private  institution  provided  tbe  money  to  I4>- 
proprUted  and  expended  for  a  pubUc  use.  Of. 
Johns  UopMna  Univ.  v.  WilUam*.  100  Md.  883; 
Saint  John's  College  v.  Maryland,  16  Md.  880; 
St.  Mary's  Indxutrial  School  v.  Brovm.  45  Md. 
310;  Board  of  Education  v.  Wheat,  supra; 
Adams  v.  St.  Mary's  County.  180  Md.  650. 
The  grante  here  under  consideration  (if  ef- 
fectuated) are  clearly  onee  to  be  expended 
for  pubUc  uses:  to  assist  In  educating  our 
citizens.  Cf.  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  v.  WU- 
liam^,  supra.  We,  therefore,  hold  that  none 
of  tbe  stetutes  Involved  violates  Artlcto  23. 

What  we  have  Just  said  answers  appel- 
lante'  contentions  In  regard  to  Article  15.  It 
to  true  that  under  tbto  Article  tbe  Legtoto- 
ture  to  inhibited  from  Imposing  taxes  other 
than  for  public  purposes.  Baltimore  A 
E.S.R.R.  Co.  v.  Spring.  80  Md.  610.  It  to 
aUo  true  that  it  has  been  said  that  what 
to  pubUc  purpose  for  which  tex  funds  may 
be  expended  to  not  a  matter  of  exact  defini- 
tion; It  to  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral acceptation.  Fiiian  v.  M.  A  C.  C.  of 
Cumberland.  154  Md.  663.  But  at  least  since 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  case,  supra.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  glfto  to  private  edxica- 
tional  institutions  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  school  buildings  are  expenditures  for  pub- 
Uc purposes.  In  tbe  above  case  it  was  not 
even  argued  that  the  gift  was  not  an  eiqiendi- 
ture  for  a  pubUc  purpose. 

We  bold  that  none  of  tbe  Acte  violates 
Article  15. 

Tbto  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the 
final  contention  to  be  answered:  do  the 
grante  violate  Article  36,  which,  in  part, 
provides:  "nor  ought  any  person  to  be  com- 
peUed  to  frequent,  or  maintain,  or  contribute, 
unless  on  contract,  to  ■"•'ytiifn.  any  place 
of  worship,  or  any  ministry." 

AppeUants  caU  attention  to  tbe  almUarlty 
of  the  language  Just  quoted  to  tbat  in 
Jefferson's  famous  BUI  passed  in  Vlri^nto, 
supra  (see  It  also  as  Document  10.  Am.  Jur. 
2d,  Desk  Book),  dte  several  out-of-«tete 
cases  tbat  are  rather  eloarty  in  polat,  and 
claim  the  granto  herein  vbdated  ArtictoSO. 
In  tbe  light  of  tbe  history  and  reaaona  for 
the  separation-of-chui^-and-Stete  provi- 
sions and  tbe  broad  ao(q>e  given  tbe  First 
Amendment  by  tbe  Supreme  Court  caaea  be- 
ginning with  Everson.  supra,  it  eaaaot  be 
said  that  tbe  contention  to  entirely  ItIMic 
in  force,  and  if  it  were  preeented  to  us  as 
an  entirely  new  propoattion.  it  might  raise 
some  doubt  as  to  bow  it  should  be  answered. 
Although  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
previous  decision  of  tbto  Court  directly  in 
point,  we  think  an  examlnathm  of  bow.  why, 
and  when  tbe  provldon  first  came  Into  our 
Constitution,  the  changes  therein  subse- 
quently made,  and  the  decisions  of  thto  Court 
bearing  in  some  degree  on  tbe  meaning  of 
the  provision  compel  a  oonduslon  tbat  Acta 
herein  involved  do  not  viototo  Article  86. 

Our  first  Constitution  was  adopted  in 
1776,  10  years  befora  Jefferson's  BUI  referred 
to  above  and  11  years  before  tbe  adkiptlon 
of  the  Federal  Conatitutian.  Thto  llrat  Oon- 
stttutioa  granted  rellgloos  tolerance  to  all 
thoee  of  tbe  Ohrtotlan  faith;  and,  with  t«f- 
arcnce  to  compelling  aupport  therefor  had 
substaatlaUy  tha  same  provision  as  our  cur- 
rent one.  Prior  to  1776,  it  had  been  the 
practice  in  Maryland  to  levy  taxee  for  tbe 
support  of  the  Chrtotlan  religion  and  also  to 
aupport  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Bngland. 
Article  XXIIII  of  our  first  Declaration  of 


Blghte  (tbe  precursor  of  tha  preaent  Article 
XXXn),  altar  granting  tolerance  to  thoee 
who  prof  eeeed  the  Ohrtotlaa  rtflglon,  aa  we 
pointed  out  abova,  provided  that  no  peraon 
ought  to  be  oooipeUed  to  frequent.  w»fttp»^i»>. 
or  eontrtbnte  to  naaiotaln  aay  parftoviar 
place  of  worahlp  or  any  partieuior  mlntotry. 
Immediately  following.  It  atated  tbat  tbe 
L^^lstoture  could  toy  a  "general  and  equal 
tax  for  tbe  s\4>port  of  the  Christian  religion," 
with  the  right  In  tbe  Individual  taxpayer  of 
"appointing  over"  the  money  paid  by  him 
"to  tbe  aun^ort  of  any  particular  place  of 
worship  or  nUntoter  •  •  •."  It  further  pro- 
vided that  the  Acte,  lately  paeeed.  for  col- 
lecting monlee  for  buUdlng  or  repairing  par- 
ticular oburcbee  or  chapeto  should  oontinue 
in  force,  and  that  every  encumbent  of  the 
Church  <^  Bngland  should  be  oatttled  to 
receive  "tbe  provision  and  support  estab- 
Usbed  by  tbe  act,  entiUed,  'an  act  for  the 
support  of  tbe  clergy  of  the  church  of  Bng- 
tond,  in  thto  Provlnee.' " 

Notwithstanding  the  paaaage  of  Jefferaon'a 
BUI  eetabltoblng  raUgloiia  freedom  aad  pre- 
venting taxation  to  support  aay  "religious 
worship,  place  or  atiatotry"  la  Vlrglnto  in 
1786  and  the  adoption  of  tbe  Flrat  Amend- 
ment In  1701  (irtUeh  at  that  time  did  not 
apply  to  tbe  atotea),  it  waa  not  uatU  1810  >• 
tbat  tbe  people  of  Maryland  aaw  fit  to  take 
away  tbe  authority  of  tbe  Laglatotiure  to 
tax  to  support  cbiircbes  or  ministers  by 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  Thto 
amendment  provided  "that  It  shall  not  be 
lawful  f<»'  tbe  general  assembly  •  ■  •  to  lay 
an  equal  and  general  tax,  or  any  other  tax 
*  *  *  for  the  aupport  of  any  reHgUm."  (Bm- 
phasto  added.)  The  Constitutton  of  1861 
granted  tolerance  and  reUgloua  liberty  to 
"aU  peraons,"  and  changed  tbe  provlalon 
under  oonsideration  from  "any  particular 
place  of  worship,  or  any  particiUar  ministry" 
to  "any  place  of  worship  or  any  ministry," 
as  it  to  today. 

We  have  given  tbto  brief  background  of 
Article  36  to  show  that  Maryland  was  ob- 
viously in  no  great  hxnry  to  prevent  tsuutton 
to  support  certain  religions  or  to  grant  reU- 
glous tolerance  to  all  persons,  no  matter 
what  might  be  their  faith  or  lack  of  faith. 
We  indicated  above  that  there  are  several 
deotolona  of  thto  Court  tbat  have  some  bear- 
ing upon  the  issue  now  imder  consideration. 
We  shaU  name  some  of  them.  Wheat,  supra. 
Involved  free  transportetion  of  ohUdren  to 
parochial  schools  on  pubUc-scbool  buses. 
Tlie  Act  was  challenged  as  being  one  that 
levied  taxee  for  a  private  porpoae.  and  as 
being  violative  of  Articto  86.  After  finding 
that  tba  Act  was  sustainable  under  the  police 
powar  as  providing  for  tbe  safety  cf  children 
aiMl  aiding  in  enforcing  the  law  requiring 
chUdren  of  certain  ages  to  attend  school,  the 
Court  stated,  "thto  conclusion  •  •  •  ren- 
ders it  unnecessary  to  consider  separately  the 
objection  that  a  religious  liacitution  to  aided. 
Art.  86  *  *  *.  The  institution  must  be  con- 
sidered as  aided  only  InddenUy,  tlie  aid  only 
a  by-product  of  ptoper  legislative  action." 
Tbto,  by  implication,  was  a  strong  indica- 
tion that  the  Cotirt  did  not  consider  the  Act 
to  vlotote  Article  36,  for  tbe  Leglslattnre,  even 
in  the  exsrdss  of  the  State's  poUce  power, 
cannot  transgress  q>scifio  oonstitutlonal  in- 
hibitions; henoe,  had  the  Act  viototad  Arti- 
cle 36,  it  would  not  hav«  been  constitutional 
legtototion. 

Then  there  are  tha  oases  of  St.  John's  Col' 
Uge  V.  State,  16  Md.  880.  St.  John's  College  v. 
PumeU,  38  Md.  639,  AUegang  Oottntg  School 
▼.  Jfajfit,  as  Md.  lai.  St.  Marg-t  Induttrlml 


"Four  of  appeUees  stated:  "^  was  not 
untu  the  Constitution  of  1881  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  LegtoUture  to  tax  for  Vu  sup- 
port of  the  Chrlstlaa  raligton  was  dlml- 
nated."  Thto  apparentty  to  la  error.  See 
NUea,  Maryland  Ooastltutton  Law,  p.  879;  1 
Poore.  Chartera  *  Oonatttutlona  (UTS),  MS. 
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Seiiooi  for  Bcy«  w.  Bnmt.  48  Mtt.  SIO,  SS5. 
SM,  Clark  r.  JTsryland  tnatUute.  Vt  Ud.  «4S, 
Bmmmon  t.  ITeeley  IntMtiUe,  81  lid.  108, 
ntMn  T.  jr.  *  c.  C.  o/  Cumbertantf.  184  Md. 
883,  and  poMibiy  otben.  We  abaU  not  «n- 
«lyM  th*  hokUnga  In  MMSh  at  tliaw,  (or  «• 
think  Judce  Pvke,  for  tlM  iMMontlrn  mem- 
ben  In  Whemt,  tufrm,  comctly  •umnuulaed 
tbcm.   Hestat«d: 

'Thus  apprapriattona  by  th«  0«nena  Aa- 
aemUy  at  pubUe  funda  an  cuatomarlly  made 
and  paid  to  rartoua  bodies  and  Inatltuttona 
through  the  state,  which  are  prlrately  owned 
and  managed,  and  which  are,  In  many  in- 
stanoea,  of  sectarian  origin  and  character. 
It  wUl  be  found,  upon  examination,  that  this 
smploymsnt  of  public  funds  has  not  been 
for  a  prtrate  purpose  but  tat  a  pubUe  one. 
It  la  upon  this  ground  that  this  employment 
or  pubUe  moneys  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
derlalona  of  thla  court.  If  an  Incidental  or 
direct  benaat  result  to  the  recipient,  this  re- 
sultant adTantage  becomes  immaterial  and 
negligible  because  of  the  paramount  public 
and  essential  nature  of  the  service  rendered 
and  of  the  further  factor  that  the  State  has 
either  not  undertaken  or  not  fully  assumed 
the  performance  of  the  pubUc  service  or 
function  lnT<dved.  (clUUonJ.  The  validity 
of  such  grants,  when  so  Itmifed.  is  not  af- 
fected by  any  sectarian  circumstance,  [cita- 
tion] Thus,  frranfs  to  educational  institu- 
tiont  which  supply  Instruction  and  training 
In  learning  and  mechanical,  industrial,  agri- 
cultural and  other  arts  of  which  the  SWte 
does  not  offer  or  undertake  to  afford  univer- 
sal aanlce  (there  Is  no  contention  that  Uary- 
laad  has  ever  adopted  universal  public  in- 
struction at  the  college  level]  are  freely 
made  without  reference  to  whether  the  recip- 
ient be  denominational  or  otherwise,  [cita- 
tion of  Maryland  oassa  and  legUUtive  granta] 
Stmllarly,  the  granta  In  aid  of  the  hoapttallsa- 
tlon  o<  patients  for  care  and  treatment  In 
slcknsss,  injury  and  disease.  (ciUtion]  for 
chronle  alcoholism,  [cltetlon]  for  homes  for 
tha  aged  and  infirm,  for  orphans,  for  chil- 
drsn,  for  the  blind,  for  crippled  chUdren,  for 
rtfOnnatorles  and  for  other  purposea  which 
an  within  the  functions  of  the  State  as  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  lU  inhabitants,  and 
pursuant  to  the  mandate  of  the  Declaration 
of  Bights:  That  the  Legislature  ought  to  en- 
courage the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  vir. 
tue.  the  extension  of  a  Judicious  system  of 
general  education,  the  promotion  of  litera- 
ture, the  arts,  sciences,  agriculture,  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  and,  the  general 
am^oratlon  of  the  condition  of  the  people.' 
Article  48. 

"In  tbaee  grants  the  State  advisedly  makes 
no  dittinetion  between  tfmomtnsttonal  and 
iiOii-4enoiitiiMif<onaI  institutions,  nor  has  It 
lUnitsd  Ita  approprlattons  to  race  or  color. 
Tlie  grants  so  made  for  special  pubUc  pur- 
posea find  at  once  their  Justification  and 
vindication  In  the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare  in  thoee  matters  of  public  concern 
in  respect  of  which  the  government  had  not 
theretofore  undertaken  completely  to  per- 
form. In  short  although  paid  to  a  private 
person,  the  money  is  appropriated  and  ex- 
pended for  a  public  use."  (Kmphasls  sup- 
pu«d.) 

We  also  see  some  relationship  to  our 
present  Issue  in  the  holdings  In  BaltzeU  v. 
Church  Home,  110  Md.  M4  (upholding  a  be- 
quest to  the  Church  Home  tt  Infirmary  of 
Baltimore  City,  at  a  time  when  the  Constitu- 
tion required  legislative  sanction  for  gUU, 
wttb  eartaln  exceptions,  to  any  "reUglous 
sect,  order  or  denomination.")  and  Jrt.  St. 
mmrfs  College  v.  WiUiams,  132  Md.  184. 
wherein  the  College  was  held  not  to  come 
within  the  purview  ot  being  a  religious  sect. 
order  or  denomination.  Both  ot  theee  cases 
foUowed  the  lead  ot  Bpeer  v.  Colbert.  24  App. 
Cas.  (D.O.)  187,  affM  900  U.8.  180.  wherein 
Georgetown  CoUege.  which  was  an  educa- 
tional Institution  under  the  control  of  a 
rallgloas  order,  known  as  the  Order  of  Jestis, 
was  held  not  to  be  a  sectarian  InstltuUon  or 


a  religious  sect,  order  or  denomination.  Thla 
last  case  has  sqMclal  significance,  for  the  law 
in  the  Distolot  or  Columbia  was  then  the 
same  as  In  Maryland,  and  the  opinion  was 
one  ot  the  last  of  its  then  Chief  Justtoa 
Alvey.  who  had  formerly  been  a  moet  dis- 
tinguished Chief  Judge  of  this  Court  and 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  Maryland  law." 

Thua  It  Is  seen  that  granU  to  educational 
Institutions  at  a  level  where  the  sUte  has 
not  attempted  to  provide  universal  educa- 
tional facilitiee  for  its  cltleens  have  never.  In 
Maryland,  been  held  to  be  impermissible 
under  Article  36,  even  though  the  institu- 
tions may  be  under  the  control  of  a  religious 
order.  And  we  see  no  reason  to  hold  other- 
wise now.  We.  therefore,  hold  that  none  of 
the  granta  violates  Article  38. 

This  conclusion  is  bolstered  by  the  fact 
thA%  all  of  the  states,  except  Maryland  and 
Vermont,  have  explicit  provisions  prohibit- 
ing the  appropriation  of  public  money  to 
schools  controlled  by  religious  organizations. 
See  Note  50  Yale  L.J.  917  for  46  of  them,  end 
we  are  Informed  that  the  Constitutions  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  have  explicit  provisions 
slso.  Had  the  people  of  Maryland  desired  to 
change  Its  practice  relative  to  such  grants, 
it  certainly  would  be  likely  that  they  would 
have  made  similar  provisions  after  so  many 
states  had  done  so. 

Also,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Misc.  Doc.  No.  28.  The  State  and 
Son-Public  Schools,  pp.  16-17  filed  as  Plain- 
tiffs' Ex.  113,  cites  Maryland  as  having  no 
apedfic  provisions  against  grants  to  religious 
schools. 

Decree  affirmed  in  part,  and  reversed  in 
part;  snd  cause  remonded  for  the  entry  of  a 
decree  in  accordance  teith  this  opinion.  The 
costs  to  be  paid  y^  by  the  appellants,  V4  ^ 
Western  Jtfarj^land  College,  <4  by  St.  Joseph 
CoUege.  and  <4  by  Notre  Dame  College. 

In  the  Conar  or  Appksls  or  Mastlanb — The 
HoaacK  Mann  Lkacuk  or  the  UNrrxn  States 
or  Amebica,  Inc.,  «r  al  v.  Boabo  or  Pxnuc 
WosKS  or  Mastlano,  r  al. — No.  3S8.  Sep- 

TEMBEB  TEHM ,  1965 

(Prescott.  C.  J.,  Hammond,  Homey,  Mar- 
Bury,  Oppenhelmer,  Keating,  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
(specially  assigned).  Powers,  Ralph  W.  (spe- 
cially assigned),  JJ.) 

(Dissenting  Opinion  in  part  by  Hammond, 
J.  in  which  Homey  and  Mar  bury,  J  J.  concur. 
Piled:  June  2,  1986.) 

Hammond,  J.,  dissenting: 

I  agree  with  my  brethren  of  the  majority 
that  the  Individiial  appellants  have  stand- 
ing and  that  the  capital  grants  under  review 
do  not  offend  or  violate  Art.  16,  Art.  23  or 
Art.  36  of  the  Maryland  Declaration  of  Rights. 
I  cannot  agree  with  their  conclusions  that 
the  grants  by  the  State  of  Maryland  to  West- 
ern Maryland  College  for  buildings  to  be  used 
as  a  science  wing  and  a  dining  hall  and  to 
St.  Joseph  College  and  the  College  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Maryland  for  science  buildings, 
amount  to  the  establishment  of  religion  by 
the  State  contrary  to  the  mandate  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  made  binding  on  the  states. 
under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
by  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

There  can  be  no  rational  doubt  from  the 
evidence  in  the  record  and  facts  that  properly 
can  be  Judicially  noted,  of  the  following: 

(1)  that  the  State  of  Maryland  has  for 
over  a  hxindred  and  eighty  years  foUowed  a 
general,  systematic  and  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
pattern  of  financial  assistance  to  private  in- 
stitutions furnishing  a  higher  secular  educa- 
tion. In  1784  the  Legislature  granted  an  an- 
nual sum  of  1250  pounds  for  the  use  of  St. 
Johns  CoUege  (Ch.  87).  By  Ch.  107  o(  tba 
Laws  of  1798  there  was  authorized  an  an- 


"  And.  incidentally,  he  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  which 
adopted  the  Constltatlon  ot  1887. 


nual  grant  to  Charlotte  HaU  School  (which 
had  been  founded  by  the  established  church 
before  the  Revolution).  In  Johns  Hopkins 
Vniv.  T.  WiUiams.  199  Md.  382,  899-400, 
Chief  Judge  Marbury,  for  the  Court,  listed 
capital  grants  by  the  State  to  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  Maryland  from  1904 
to  1937.' 

(2)  that  under  both  Maryland  law  and 
federal  constitutional  standards  such  grants 
are  for  a  public  use  and  purpose.  The  Mary- 
land Declaration  of  Rights  provides  in  the 
opening  sentence  of  Art.  43 : 

"That  the  Legislature  ought  to  encourage 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  the 
extension  of  a  Judicious  system  of  general 
education,  the  promotion  of  literature,  the 
arta.   sciences,   agriculture,   commerce   and 


'  "Thus,  in  1904.  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  a 
public  building  loan  in  the  amount  of 
•1,625.000  was  authorised  by  Chapter  228  of 
the  Acts  of  that  year.  Of  that  amount 
857,000  was  for  the  purpose  of  constuctioa 
and  completion  of  buildings  for  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural  College,  which  was  the  col- 
legiate predecessor  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land at  College  Park.  At  that  time,  tbe 
Maryland  Agricultural  College  was  a  semi- 
public  institution,  having  both  public  and 
private  stockholders,  and  one-half  of  it  prop- 
erty was  owned  by  the  State,  so  that  the 
appropriation  to  it  is  not,  perhaps,  a  perfect 
legislative  interpretation.  However,  in  the 
same  act,  85,000  was  given  for  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  at  Charlotte  Hall  School,  s 
privately  owned  Institution,  86,000  for  con- 
struction of  St.  Mary's  Academy,  a  similar 
institution,  and  8175,000  for  the  purchase  of 
a  lot  of  ground  in  Baltimore  for  the  Maryland 
Institute,  also  a  private  institution,  and  for 
the  construction  of  a  building  thereon.  This 
was  followed  in  1912  by  Chapter  90  of  that 
year,  which  provided  for  the  Issuance  ot 
•600.000  worth  of  the  State's  bonds,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  were  to  be  paid  to  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  for  the  erection  of  a  tech- 
nological school.  That  act  also  Included  an 
annual  appropriation  for  maintenance,  and 
pro\'ided  for  scholarships,  and  it  might  pos- 
sibly be  argued  that  the  scholarships  con- 
stituted a  consideration.  However,  in  1923, 
by  Chapter  464,  a  general  construction  loan 
of  81,750,000  provided  for  a  gift  from  tbe 
proceeds  of  420.000  to  St.  John's  College  for 
a  new  heating  plant,  and  830,000  to  Washing- 
ton College  for  and  on  account  of  its  indebt- 
edness. In  1924,  there  were  four  acts  passed. 
Chapter  274  authorized  a  St.  Jdin's  College 
loan  In  the  amount  of  8110,000,  the  proceeds 
of  which  were  to  pay  the  present  Indebtedness 
of  tbe  college.  Chapter  280  created  a  state 
debt  of  •2,460,000,  and  of  the  proceeds 
•100.000  was  given  to  St.  Jcdm's  College  for 
equipment  and  necessary  construction  pur- 
poses. By  Chapter  366,  the  Western  Mary- 
land College  loan  of  •126,000  was  created,  to 
be  tinned  over  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Western  Maryland  College  for  the  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  a  science  building. 
By  Chapter  369,  a  state  debt  of  glOO.OOO  was 
authorized,  proceeds  to  be  given  to  the  Board 
of  Visitors  and  Govern<»-8  of  Washington  Col- 
lege for  equipment  and  construction.  In 
1927,  by  Chapter  666,  the  Morgan  College 
loan  of  •125,000  was  created,  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  the  construction  and  equipment 
or  an  industrial  science  building  at  Morgan 
College,  then  a  private  institution,  but  later 
acquired  by  the  SUte.  In  1987.  by  Chapter 
487,  a  general  bond  Issue  of  88,063,000  was 
authorized,  of  which  8162,000  went  for  the 
construction  oT  buildings  at  Bowie  Normal 
School,  and  838.000  for  the  construction  ot 
an  improved  water  supply  at  the  Maryland 
Training  School  for  Boys.  In  1028.  by  Chap- 
ter 363,  a  state  debt  oT  860,000  was  created,  to 
be  used  for  the  payment  ot  the  deficit  in  con- 
•truotlng  and  equipping  tbe  new  buildings  at 
ChailoCta  HaU  ScbooL  AU  o<  these  redptento 
WW*  private  non-proAt  corpoiatlona.'* 
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manufaeturas,  and  the  gantnl  meUoratlon  of 
tbe  condition  of  tba  Pa^la.r  I 

In  hja  dissent  in  Board]  of  Muoatlon'  v. 
Wheat,  174  Md.  814. 888-47,  Judge  Parka  waU 
■ummarlaed  practice  and  law  In  a  dlsouaslon, 
as  to  the  correctness  of  wmeh.  there  can  be 
no  real  disagreement.    Be|4aid: 

"Neither  the  payment  at  money  by  the 
SUte  to  a  private  person,  vbether  corporate 
or  otherwise,  not  the  natuM  and  ooctipatlon 
of  that  person,  is  determiiMtlve  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  payment.  Th^  appropriations 
by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  oi 
customarily  made  and 
and  Instltuttona  tbrough( 
are  privately  owned  and 
are.  In  many  Instances,  at  {sectarian  origin 
and  character.  It  wlU  bej^ound,  upon  u< 
amlnatlon,  that  this  empl< 
funds  has  not  been  for 
but  for  a  public  one.  It  is 
that  this  employment  of 
been  sanctioned  by  the 
oourt.  If  an  incidental  or 
suit  to  the  recipient,  this 
tags  beoomea  immaterial 
cause  of  the  paramount  _ 
nature  of  the  service  ren44red  and  of  the 
further  factor  that  the  Bi^ifi  has  either  not 
nnderUken  or  not  ftiUy 
formance  e(  the  public 
involved.  Olarfe  s.  JToryi 
Md.  643.  41  A.  138;  Article 
tlon  of  Rlghta.  The  vaUdli 
when  so  limited,  is  not  affj 
tartan  droumstance.  St. 
School  for  Boys  v.  BrotmJ  145  Md.  810.  835, 
386.  Thus,  grants  to  edf  tatlonal  institu- 
tions which  supply  instni^tion  and  train- 
ing In  learning  and  mechfodcal.  Industrial, 
sgricultural  and  other  atftk  of  which  the 
Bute  does  not  offer  or  undertake  to  afford 
universal  service  are  free.i  made  without 
reference  to  whether  tbe  recipient  be  de- 
nominational or  otherwlsel '  St.  John's  Col- 
lege V.  State,  15  Md.  880;  St.  John's  CoUege 
V.  PumeU.  38  Md,  629;  Allegany  County 
Sekool  V.  Mafflt,  82  Md.  1^  •  •  • 
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"In  theee  granto  the  81 
no  distinction  between  d< 
non-denominational  instlf 
United  lU  appropriations 
The  granU  so  made  for  si>tclal  public  pur- 
poses find  at  once  their 'justification  and 
vlhdicatlon  In  the  promcaon  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  in  those  mattifs  of  public  con- 
cern in  respect  of  which  th  a  government  had 
not  theretofore  undertaksb  completely  to 
perform.  In  short,  althoiigh  paid  to  a  pri- 
vate person,  the  money  isj  fipproprlated  and 
expended  for  a  public  use."! 

In  Everson  v.  Board  Of  Kducation,  830 
U.S.  1,  7,  91  L.  Ed.  711,  "its.  Justice  Black, 
for  the  majority  of  the  pburt,  found  New 
Jersey  constltutlonaUy  cduld  tax  A  to  re- 
imbiu^e  B  for  the  cost  of  transporting  B's 
children  to  a  church  schdOl.    He  said: 

"It  is  much  too  late  to  i  fgue  that  legisla- 
tion intended  to  fadUUt  )|  the  opportunity 
of  children  to  get  a  seculs  r,  edu6atlon  serves 
no  public  piu-pose.  Cochtan  v.  Louisiana 
State   Board   of  Educaticfi   381   V.   S.   370 

•  •  *."  T 

(3)  the  four  donee  coUtkes  here  involved 
aU  fumlah  a  sectilar  Ube-{l  arU  education 
comparable  to  that  furnUhed  by  other  first 
rank  liberal  arU  coUeges  in  the  United 
SUtes  and  are  accredited  by  sUndard  ac- 
crediting agencies.  The  {courses  Uught  in 
the  four  donee  colleges  are  taught  In  sub- 
sUnUally  the  same  maimer  as  at  other 
similar  coUeges,  for  example,  Johns  Hop- 
kins or  Oonefaer,  and  are  ndt  need  as  vehicles 
for  rsltgtoas  IndoetrtnatkM;  the  text  books 
are  choaen  by  the  Individual  teachers  for 
their  merit  In  supplying  |nowladge  oT  the 
course  and  are  not  dhosMol  tor  their  religious 
orlantatlon  or  baoaose  orUke  religion  of  the 
author  and.  In  moet  instsMees,  are  the  same 
texu  that  are  used  at  other  pubUc  and 


pctsata  ooneffss.  Ho  dootrlna.  dogma  or 
other  tisafihtng  at  any  ttnxxOtk  antaia  Into  or 
Interferes  with  ttia  tsaehtng  of  tba  seeolar 
subjects  that  are  taught.  Oradnatea  of  the 
four  donee  oolleges  go  on  to  take  graduate 
studies  and  obtain  degrees  on  an  eqtwl  basis 
with  graduatse  of  other  public  and  private 
ooUsfes  at  unlvarsltlea  offering  tba  best 
post  graduate  courses,  such  as  Johns  Hopkins 
and  Columbia.  There  are  no  religious  re- 
quirements, oral  or  written,  for  admission 
of  studenU  to  the  donee  ooUegea  and,  fi- 
nally, the  buildings  to  be  erected  with  the 
funds  granted  will  be  placee  which  will  fur- 
ther the  secular  training  offered  by  the  col- 
leges and  not  uaed  for  religious  ceremonies 
or  Instruction. 

(4)  the  factors  of  (a)  a  rapidly  expanding 
population  of  the  SUte  and  the  Country. 
(b)  an  increasing  proportion  of  that  part  of 
the  population  of  coUege  age  vrtilch  attends 
coUege,  and  (c)  an  ever  more  complex  so- 
ciety which  requires  ever  more  highly  devel- 
oped skills  of  more  people  in  order  to  supply 
individuals  competent  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  government  and  tbe  private  economy  and 
furnish  profssslonal  and  scientific  services, 
have  strained  college  f  aollltlea.  physical  and 
human,  to  the  limit,  if  not  beyond,  and  will 
combine  to  require  more  and  more  such  fa- 
culties. Private  colleges  furnish  a  most 
significant  help  In  offering  the  collegiate 
and  graduate  training  now  available.  It  Is 
said  that  there  are  eome  3000  private  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  In  the  Country,  of 
which  800  are  church-related.  Bee  100  Cong. 
Bee.  18406  (daUy  ed.  Oct.  11,  1988) .  If  they 
are  to  continue  to  do  their  part  and  bear  the 
new  load  of  increased  enroUmenU.  they  must 
have  new  facilities  and,  since  private  coUeges 
traditionally  have  financial  problems  which 
limit  their  expansion,  much  of  the  cost  of 
new  facilities  must  come  from  government. 
If  it  is  to  come  at  all.  The  SUte  of  Mary- 
land, as  has  been  noted,  has  recognised  this 
since  early  times  and  the  federal  government 
likewise  has  been  aiding  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  since  the  passage  of  the  Mor- 
rtU  Land  Orant  Act  of  1863.  Pederal  funds 
which  go  to  colleges  and  tmlversltles,  a  niun- 
ber  of  them  sectarian,  fot  research  contracU. 
loans  and  outright  granU  currently  exceed 
two  bUllon  dollars  a  year. 

It  is  in  this  setting  and  with  thU  back- 
ground that  the  constitutionality  of  the 
granU  made  by  the  Maryland  Legislature  to 
Hood.  Western  Maryland.  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Joseph  CoUeges  should  be  considered  and 
determined.  The  decisive  issue  cannot  be 
said  to  be  simple,  but  It  Is  narrow — does 
SUte  financial  ssai stance  to  the  secular  ed- 
ucational faciUties  of  a  coUege  which  Is  spon- 
sored or  controUed  by  a  church  or  a  reU- 
glous order  and  in  which  there  is  a  reUgious 
atmosphere  amount  to  the  estebUshment  of 
reUglon  within  tbe  meaning  of  the  words  of 
the  first  amendment  as  those  words  have 
been  construed  recently  by  the  Supreme 
Cotut.  The  case  of  £verson  v.  Board  of 
EducaUon.  830  U.S.  1,  91  L.  Bd.  711,  which 
accasioned  the  dicta  by  Justice  Black  as  to 
what  the  SUte  cannot  do  lest  it  breach  the 
"waU  of  separation"  between  church  <uul 
state,  which  be  repeated  in  McCollum  v. 
Board  Of  tducation,  888  U.S.  203,  93  L.  Ed. 
649,  and  Torooso  v.  WatMns,  867  VS.  488,  6 
L.  Ed.  2d  982,  and  Chief  Justice  Warren  quot- 
ed In  McGouMn  v.  Maryland,  366  US.  430, 
6  L.  Ed.  3d  393,  Which  both  the  appellanU 
and  the  majority  of  the  Court  beavUy  stress 
and  rely  on,  held  that  the  furnishing  of 
money  by  the  sUte  to  reUnbiuse  parenU  for 
the  cost  of  transporting  their  children  to 
parochial  schools  did  not  violate  the  provision 
of  the  first  amendment  that  no  law  shaU  be 
made  "reepectlng  an  establishment  of  re- 
Uglon." JtcCOUum  Is  not  In  point  since  It 
dealt  with  the  action  of  a  pubUc  school  ad- 
ministration in  relation  to  pubUc  sponsor- 
ship of  reUglous  eswrelse  or  instruotton  in 
the  pubUc  schools. 


roreaso,  as  I  read  It,  held  that  the  Mary- 
land prweqtilalta  of  an  oath  of  beUef  tn 
Ood  to  beemnlng  a  notary  pubUc  waa  InvaUd 
beeauae  It  employed  an  essentially  rcUglons, 
although  non-aeetarlan,  raeana  to  achieve  a 
proper  secular  goal— worthy  notaries  ptib- 
llo— to  which  the  means  had  no  reasonable 
rtfatkm.  JToOoioan  hrtd  that  Sunday  Cloa- 
Ing  Laws  as  presenUy  written  and  admUUs- 
tered  "bear  no  relationahlp  to  establl^unent 
of  reUgion  as  thoee  words  are  used  tn  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes,"  since  they 
serve  a  proper  secular  purpose  and  the  aid 
they  give  to  reUglon  la  Incidental. 

Pollowlng  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Coort  in  Kngel  v.  Pitale,  870  UJB.  421,  8  L.  Ed. 
2d  601,  which  held  that  the  organized  re- 
clUl  in  New  York  ptibUe  schools  of  the 
so-called  Regent's  prayer  violated  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  religion  clsuse,  public  frustra- 
tion and  reeentment  with  Uie  Court's  vlewa 
and  interpreUtion  of  that  clause  Increased 
and  there  was  widespread  criticism  of  de- 
cisions on  the  point,  ranging  from  the  rea- 
soned and  tampered  suggestions  ot  Professoi 
Sutherland  In  EttabUehment  Aoeording  to 
Kngel  in  76  Harv.  L.  Rev.  26  tluit  the  reason- 
ing and  result  of  Engel  were  unsound  to  tU- 
advlsed  and  Intemperate  commente.  often 
based  on  a  mlsundersUnding  of  the  basis  and 
effects  of  the  decisions.  In  daddlng  Abtng~ 
ton  School  Dist.  v.  Schempp,  874  VS.  908, 
10  L.  Bd.  2d  844,  which  held  that  the  reading, 
without  comment,  at  the  opening  of  each 
school  day,  of  verses  from  the  Bible  and  reel- 
utlon  in  tmison  of  tbe  Lord's  prayer,  vio- 
lated the  estebUshment  clause,  the  Court,  In 
the  traditional  way  of  ooorto,  did  not  ac- 
knowledge error  and  adhered  to  ite  views  but 
was  parUeulariy  careful  In  tts.<9tnlon  to  In 
effect  answer  crltldnn  by  specifying  Jtist 
what  had  been  bald  before  and  waa  bebog 
hdd  then,  and  to  say,  with  words  chosen 
even  more  carefully  than  usual.  Just  what 
the  law  was.  Par  this  reaeon  I  ascribe  grsat 
weight  to  Schempp  as  a  guide  to  what  wlU 
and  what  wlU  not  offend  the  eatabUshmant 
rule  the  Court  has  drawn. 

Justice  Clark,  for  the  Oourt,  pointed  out 
that  religion  consistently  has  been  Identi- 
fied with  our  history  and  government  and 
that  reUglous  freedom  Is  Imbedded  In  oar 
pubUc  and  private  life.  He  then  tetlewed 
the  prior  cases  and  their  *tnJ««iTtg»  and  dIcU. 
and  said: 

"As  we  have  Indicated,  tha  IstebUshmant 
Clauss  has  been  directly  oonaldered  by  tttla 
Court  eight  times  In  the  paat  soora  of  years 
and.  with  only  one  Justice  dissenting  on  tbe 
point,  it  has  consistently  held  that  the  cUuse 
withdrew  aU  leglaUttve  power  respeeting  re- 
ligious belief  or  the  vspnmkm  thetcof .  The 
test  may  be  stated  as  foUowi:  a^iat  are  the 
purpose  and  tbe  primary  effect  of  the  enact- 
ment? If  either  Is  tbe  advancement  or  m- 
blbltion  of  reUglon  then  the  enactakent  ex- 
ceeds tbe  scope  of  legisUtlve  power  as  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  Constitution.  That  la  to 
say  that  to  withsUnd  the  strictures  of  tbe 
EsUbUshment  CUuse  there  must  be  a  secu- 
lar legislative  purpose  and  a  primary  egect 
that  neither  advances  nor  inhibits  religion. 
Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  supra;  Me- 
Ootoan  v.  Maryland,  supra,  at  442."  (Em- 
phasis supplied. ) 

Murray,  Etc.  v.  Comptroller.  341  Md.  888. 
888.  upheld  the  validity  of  tax  axamptlona 
(equated  to  direct  granta  which  Indubitably 
benefitted  the  recipient  religious  group)  to 
reUgious  organizations  and  in  iU  opinion 
by  Judge  Oppenhelmer  synopslaed  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  as  holding  that: 

"If  the  primary  purpoee  of  the  state  ac- 
tion Is  to  promote  religion,  that  action  is 
in  violation  of  the  Amendment,  but  If  a 
Btetute  furthers  both  sscular  and  rellgloua 
ends,  an  examination  of  the  naeans  used  Is 
neoeseary  to  determine  whether  the  stata 
could  reasonably  havs  attained  the  seoolar 
end  by  means  which  do  not  farther  the 
prcxnotion  of  religion." 
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I  think  th*t  the  four  grukta  undtr  ooo- 
Bldentlon  were  mmde  pursuant  to  long- 
eatabUahed  practice  to  further  a  eecular 
public  purpose  and  that  any  aid  or  bene- 
fit flowing  from  them  to  religion  would  be 
alight,  vague  and  purely  Incidental.  The 
granta  wlU  aupply  added  faculties  which  will 
help  the  aeeular  educational  actlTltlee  of  re- 
ligious groups  and  wUl  aid  studenta  who  now 
and  hereafter  attend  the  InatltuUons  and 
the  people  of  the  SUte  of  Uaryland  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  thoee  who  can  re- 
ceive a  college  education  and  the  quality 
of  the  education  that  the  Increased  number 
WUl  receive.  The  grants  wlU  not  aid  reU- 
glon  or  a  reUglous  group;  those  who  attend 
college  are  or  are  not  at  that  age  religiously 
Inclined  and  If  they  are,  have.  In  almost 
aU  cases,  become  attached  to  a  particular 
faith.  Students  are  not  proselytized  at  any 
o<  the  four  donee  coUeges.  It  wlU  not  aid 
religion  or  t^e  Catholic  Church  for  more 
students,  mostly  CathoUc.  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend St.  Joseph  or  NoUe  Dame,  or  the 
Methodist  Church  for  more  students,  largely 
Methodists,  to  attend  Western  Maryland  Col- 
lege (and  In  both  cases  to  receive  perhaps 
a  better  education  because  of  the  grants) 
to  a  degree  greater  than  it  will  society  In 
general.  The  benefit  to  religion  or  a  relig- 
ious sect  la  aa  small  and  as  incidental  as 
iros  the  benefit  to  religion  and  most  church 
groups  in  McOowan  and  to  the  parochial 
aehoola  In  Everaon — more  students  were  en- 
abled to  attend  parochial  schools  by  reason 
of  the  granu  aproved  In  Everson.  If  it  be 
delicately  suggested  that  perhaps  Everaon 
might  not  be  decided  in  1M6  or  thereafter 
aa  It  was  in  1947,  there  are  at  least  two  an- 
swers. One,  the  suggestion  makes  it  only 
one  of  a  relatively  large  number  of  cases  and 
^ldges  of  a  rank  below  the  Supreme  Coiirt 
shoiUd  not  Indulge  in  Judicial  speculation 
as  to  what  that  Court  will  do.  Two,  Everson 
has  not  yet  been  overruled  and  the  Supreme 
Court  In  S8S  US.  »9.  5  L.  Ed.  2d  688.  dls- 
mlaaed  the  appeal  in  Snyder  v.  Town  of  New- 
ton (Conn.),  161  A.  2d  770  (which  upheld  a 
Connecticut  law  authorizing  transportation 
by  a  town  of  children  to  a  parochial  school) 
"for  want  of  a  subsUntlal  federal  question." 
and  Everaon  was  cited  with  approval  in 
Schempp. 

There  is  no  reasonable  alternative  to  State 
aid  to  private  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing Thaoretlcally,  the  State  might  enlarge 
State  coUeges  enough  to  care  for  aU  actual 
•»«•  potential  stxidenta  or  create  new  public 
coUeges  to  do  so.  Tremendous  sums  would 
be  required  in  either  case  and,  what  Is  more 
Important,  available  physical  facilities  and 
faculty  and  administrative  staffs  could  not 
be  produced  for  years.  In  the  Note,  Con- 
aUtutUmmlitv  of  Federal  Financial  Aid  to 
Chureh-KeUted  CoUtfea,  77  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
1858,  ISM,  the  author  points  out  that  of  the 
3.000  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  SUtea  800  are  church-related,  and 
aays: 

"To  exclude  these  800  Institutions  of  high- 
er learning  from  federal  aid  woiUd  seriously 
hamper  the  effort  to  increase  enrollment 
capacity  to  the  point  where  colleges  will  be 
able  to  handle  the  expected  demand  of  1970 
and  dUtort  the  present  educational  alloca- 
tion of  students  between  denominational 
and  nondenomlnatlonal  schools.  •  •  •  Such 
pragmauc  considerations  would  be  Irrelevant 
If  the  command  of  the  ConsUtutlon  were 
clear;  the  remedy  would  then  be  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  However,  the  lack  of  an 
effecUve  alternative  should  be  highly  relevant 
when  a  plausible  constitutional  defense  can 
be  made  and  where,  Ui  an  area  of  church- 
•tete  overUp.  criteria  can  be  formulated 
which  mlnlmlae  governmental  intrusion  into 
laUglous  conoema  without  paralysing  gov- 
ernmental attempts  to  cope  with  urgent 
BatloDal  proMMBs."  


On  the  queetton  of  eonstltutlonaUty,  the 
author,  at  pp.  13M-67,  says: 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  opinions  of  Jus- 
tices Clark  and  Brennan  in  Schempp  In- 
dicate that  federal  aid  to  education  would  be 
considered  constitutional.  For  example.  Jus- 
tice Clark  enunciated  the  teat  of  conatltn- 
Uonality  to  be  a  secular  leglsUtive  purpose 
and  a  primary  effect  that  neither  advances 
nor  inhibits  religion.  SlmUarly  Justice  Bren- 
nan would  draw  the  line  at  legislation  em- 
ploying the  organs  of  government  for  essen- 
tially religious  purposes  or  using  essentlaUy 
religious  means  to  serve  governmental  ends 
where  secular  means  would  suffice.  Under 
either  test,  the  act  would  appear  to  be  free 
from  constitutional  flaws" 
and  Indicates  his  view  that  state  aid  to 
church-related  colleges  is  constitutional. 

As  did  Judge  Duckett  below,  I  think  the 
grants  should  be  declared  valid.  Early  fed- 
eral and  state  cases  which,  in  addition  to  au- 
thorities already  cited,  support  this  view  in- 
clude, in  Maryland:  Blatzell  v.  Church  Home, 
110  Md.  244  (the  home  was  affiliated  with 
and  supported  and  controlled  by  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  the  Court  found  a  gilt  to  It 
needed  no  legislative  sanction  as  required 
for  a  gift  to  any  "religious  sect,  order  or  de- 
nomination"); Mt.  St.  Mary's  v.  Williama. 
132  Md.  184  (holding  the  Catholic  college  not 
to  be  a  religious  sect,  order  or  denomination) . 
See  also  St.  John's  College  v.  State,  15  Md. 
330  (St.  John's  was  then  closely  related  to 
St.  Anne's  Church  in  Annapolis);  St.  Mary's 
iTidus.  School  V.  Brown,  45  Md.  310;  Finan  v. 
M.  A  C.  C.  of  Cumberland.  164  Md.  563  (part 
of  proceeds  of  a  bond  issue  went  to  Sisters 
of  Charity  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  their 
hospital ) ;  and  Board  of  Education  v.  Wheat. 
174  Md.  314,  referred  to  earlier. 

Federal  cases  include  Colbert  v.  Speer,  24 
App.  D.C.  187,  aff'd  Speer  v.  Colbert.  200  U.S. 
130,  SO  L.  Ed.  403  (Georgetown  College,  run 
by  an  Order  (Society  of  Jesus)  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  was  held  not  to  be  a  sectarian 
institution  or  a  religious  sect,  order  or  de- 
nomination); Bradfleld  v.  Roberts.  176  VS. 
291.  44  L.  Ed.  168  (Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  paid  a  Catholic  hospital 

run  by  the  order  which  runs  St.  Joseph  Col- 
lege— out  of  funds  approprUted  by  Con- 
gress—so much  per  poor  patient.  It  was 
held  that  neither  the  appropriation  nw  the 
paymenu  violated  the  first  amendment) ;  and 
Cochran  v.  Board  of  Education,  281  0.8.  370, 
74  L.  Sd.  913  (it  was  held  constitutional  for 
the  State  to  furnish  free  textbooks  to  aU 
students,  including  those  used  by  students  In 
parochial  schools) . 

Judge  Homey  and  Judge  Marbury  concur 
In  the  view  herein  expressed  and,  as  would  I, 
would  affirm. 


June  9y  1966 


TORNADOES  CAUSE  DEATH  AND 
MASSIVE  PROPERTY  DAMAGE  IN 

KANSAS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  tornadoes  struck  Kansas  with 
vicious  fury,  bringing  death  and  massive 
property  destruction  to  several  communi- 
ties. The  SUte  capital,  Topeka.  was 
hardest  hit.  Incomplete  reports  indicate 
that  at  least  13  persons  were  killed  and 
upward  of  500  were  injured.  Four  hun- 
dred homes  were  destroyed,  and  the  cen- 
tral business  district  was  severely  dam- 
aged. Washburn  University,  reportedly, 
has  been  virtually  demolished.  Property 
damages  will  be  in  the  millions  of  dollars. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  now  estimates 
that  the  damages  will  approximate  1100 
million.  The  city  of  Manhattan  was  also 
hit.  with  at  least  50  homes  damaged. 

I  have  been  in  contact,  as  has  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Caklsoi*]. 


with  the  Red  Cross  and  all  Federal  and 
State  Government  agencies  which  have 
responsibilities  in  natural  disasters  such 
as  this.  Apparently,  aU  emergency  relief 
steps  presently  authorized  under  current 
law  are  being  taken. 

The  full  extent  of  the  destruction  is  not 
yet  known.  However,  it  appears  that  the 
destruction  is  of  such  xnassive  propor- 
tions that  the  various  disaster  relief  pro- 
grams authorized  by  present  law  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  provide  the  relief  that  is 
necessary.  If  complete  reports  Indicate 
that  additional  relief  is  needed,  I  am  pre- 
pared, together  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas,  to  submit  special  legisla- 
tion that  is  required  in  this  type  of 
situation. 

It  is  moments  such  as  this  that  forcibly 
dilunatize  the  need  for  immediate  enact- 
ment of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1965 
«S.  1861),  which  was  introduced  by  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Bayh],  and  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide more  extensive,  efficient,  and  speedy 
relief  programs  than  is  now  possible  un- 
der existing  authority,  and  would  make 
it  unnecessary  for  the  enactment  of  spe- 
cial legislation  every  time  a  major  dis- 
aster of  this  type  occurs.  This  bill 
passed  the  Senate  last  year,  but  the 
House  has  not  yet  acted  on  this  vital 
piece  of  legislation, 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  forcibly  re- 
minded of  the  urgency  of  implementing 
the  proposal  by  the  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  a  nationwide  natmal 
disaster  warning  system.  On  the  first 
of  June  I  recommended  this  proposal  to 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  and 
urged  their  support.  The  events  In 
Kansas  last  night  add  a  real  urgency  to 
the  Implementation  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  that  i«)pears  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  June  9. 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Dally  News, 
June  9,  1966] 
TOiMAOo  IUps  Topkka — 12  Knxxo,  426  lu- 
jvbxd;    TwiSTEa    Was    Onx    of    16    That 
Lashk)  Kansas  DTTBDia  raa  Dat 
TOPCKA,  Kams.,  June  0.— This  prairie  sUte 
capital  was  ripped  open  by  a  tornado  which 
slashed  through  the  city  "like  40,000  trucks" 
last  night.  kllUng  at  least  12  persons.  Injur- 
ing more  than  425  and  leaving  hundreds  of 
homes  and  businesses  in  shambles. 

The  twister,  one  of  16  to  lash'  Kansas  dur- 
ing the  day,  cut  a  half-mile  Wide,  16-mlle 
path  of  destruction  thru  residential  neigh- 
borhoods and  the  business  district,  heavily 
damaging  the  Washburn  University  campus 
and  knocking  down  three  luxury  apartment 
buildings. 

Repeated  Tornado  warnings  saved  perhaps 
thousands. 

MO  BtTBCB 

City  bus  service  waa  discontinued  indefi- 
nitely because  oflldala  aaid  "buaea  are  stacked 
Uke  cordwood." 

The  twister  left  Its  unuaual  markings  on 
the  city:  not  a  blade  at  graaa  left  In  a  park, 
a  car  cradled  In  a  tree  and  rocta  wrapped 
around  phone  poles. 
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Rascuen  began  searching  '^i  more  victims 
in  the  debris  ot  this  dty  o<  laaooo. 

Hospitals  and  make-shift  ta  edlcal  faculties 
m  Topeka  treated  more  thi^  426  Injured. 
Most  were  released  after  treatment. 

Residential  neighborhoods  "^ere  devastated. 
Hundreds  were  left  homeleesi 

Bill  Bibert,  who  owns  a  fujliig  station,  was 
headed  for  his  station  wheri  he  heard  the 
tornado. 

"It  sounded  Uke  40,000  tnk^ks,"  he  said. 

nowtnows  ■nn 

The  10-story  National  Reaerve  Life  BuUd- 
Ing  was  reported  tottering  after  the  tornado 
passed.  PoUce  rushed  onlookers  away  from 
the  structure.  J  I 

Washburn  University,  wlt^'  an  enrollment 
of  4000  during  the  school  year,  ^'H  ixhvt  to  be 
rebuilt.  McVlcker  HaU,  R1<J4  HaU  and  the 
Thomas  Gymnasium  were  |  destroyed  and 
there  was  major  damage  to  thf  Stover  Science 
Hall,  Carruth  dormitory  and  i|y  four  sorority 
bouses.  I . 

Eighteen  planes  were  stiiqwn  about  the 
municipal  airport,  leaving  tjttisted  wreckage 
near  the  hangars  and  runwayi. 

The  twister  passed  within  60  yards  of  the 
U.S.  Weather  Bureau' at  thp  airport.  Per- 
sonnel had  to  duck  under  d^ks  for  protec- 
tion. 1 1 

At  the  Ken  Foster  residence,  14  persons 
huddled  In  the  basement  as  me  tornado  hit. 

ThoATma  Hoo^ss 

Mrs.  Foster  said  she  lookedl  Ciut  the  window 
and  saw  "walls  of  houses  flqating  in  the  air 
like  tissue  paper  caught  in  ^  draft." 

The  tornado  which  struck  Topeka  was  one 
of  IS  reported  in  E^ansas  yefsterday.^ 

One  twister  hit  tiny  Jarbaie,  a  community 
about  30  nUles  to  the  east.  Several  buUdlngs 
were  destroyed.  h 

Another  twister  smashed  buildings  at 
Wakefield  and  destroyed  at  (east  two  farms. 

At  Manhattan,  the  wind  also  toppled  the 
KSAC  radio  tower,  li  landn^irk  which  city 
Qfflclals  said  was  the  tallest;  self-supporting 
tower  in  Kansas.  Radio  station  KMAN's 
transmitting  tower  also  wakt  felled  by  the 
wind. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  th  [jik  the  Senate 
should  express  to  the  Senators  from 
Kansas  the  hope  that  the!  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned  will  do  all,  that  is  neces- 
sary in  connection  with  tiijib  catastrophe. 
I  am  certain  that  I  express  the  feeling 
of  every  Senator  when  I  iaay  that  if  we 
can  be  of  any  assistance  to  him  and  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas,  we  shall 
be  happy  to  do  so.  '  { ; 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thahk  the  dlstin- 
guished  Senator  from  Washington,  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Kkmsas  and  also 
In  behalf  of  Senator  CaHkson,  who  de- 
parted'for  Kansas  some  l^Ours  ago. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi^.  President.  I 
should  like  to  associate  liyself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  If  there  is  any 
way  in  which  we  can  pe  of  assistance, 
the  Senators  from  Kansas  should  call 
upon  us.  Indeed.  I  am  fconfldent  the 
entire  Senate  would  be  ei  ifter  to  cooper- 
ate in  an  effort  to  assist  ^%is  grave  situ- 
ation. 

.    Mr.  PEARSON 
leader. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  PiHsldent,  In  the 
absence  of  the  minority  leader.  I  voice 
his  desires,  I  am  sure,  ir  Joining  Sena- 
tors in  assuring  the  dlstiii^uished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  of  our  cdi^plete  coopel*; 
ation.  We  commend  hi™ 
Senator  from  »'^tii|^b  qii 
action  In  this  matter, 


I  thai  f  the  majority 


md  the  senior 
their  prompt 


Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  was  in  T(q>eka  last  winter,  I  heard  what 
may  seem  to  be  a  plajrful  term  when 
they  spcke  about  "tonuido  alley"  as'  ap- 
plying to  that  particular  area.  But  it  Is 
not  an  alley  when  a  tornado  strikes.  I 
have  seen  winds  lash  the  ocean  and  the 
deserts,  but  a  tornado  compresses  all  its 
fury  in  small  scope.  I  can  imagine  the 
havoc  that  exists  in  Kansas,  where,  as 
reported  by  the  press.  475  people  have 
been  injured  and  13  or  14  have  been 
killed.  Washburn  College  has  been 
virtually  demolished.  That  is  real  trag- 
edy visiting  a  c<»nmunity. 

I  am  sure  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
desires  to  be  helpful  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  in  helping  to  pro- 
vide relief  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois. 


S.  1592 — ^DO  THE  STATES  WANT  THIS 
KIND  OF  HELP? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  S.  1502. 
the  administration's  controversial  fire- 
arms control  bill,  has  been  reported 
favorably  from  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  and  will  be  considered  by 
the  full  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  In 
the  near  future. 

This  bill  has  evoked  a  storm  of  criti- 
cism, much  of  it  coming  from  sports- 
men's and  c(»iservatlon  groups.  How- 
ever, the  protest  is  not  limited  to  these 
groups  by  any  means.  On  the  con- 
trary, my  mail — and  this  Senator  is  sure 
that  the  mall  of  other  Senators  also — 
reflects  an  outpouring  from  across  the 
Nation  from  citizens  who  are  rightly 
alarmed  at  the  prospects  of  S.  1592  being 
enacted. 

Such  a  letter  was  received  recently  by 
my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  Senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]. 
Senator  Jordan  thoughtfully  provided 
me  with  a  copy  of  the  letter,  and  with  his 
permission  I  am  pleased  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  letter  was  from  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  the  Honorable  Robert 
E.  Smylie.  It  makes  several  significant 
points  that  are  worthy  of  thoughtful 
study  and  consideration. 

The  Governor  makes  a  strong  plea  that 
any  legislation  In  this  field  should  "be 
based  on  calm,  thoughtful  reasoning  and 
Judgment  rather  than  to  be  conceived  in 
hysteria  and  founded  on  emotion."  This, 
of  course,  is  counsel  which  has  much 
broader  application  than  firearms  legis- 
lation, but  it  is  particularly  applicable  to 
this  subject. 

The  Governor  also  advises : 

...  It  would  be  quite  imreallstlo  and 
foolhardy  to  beUeve  that  a  man  bent  upon 
assassinating  the  President  could  be  eSee- 
tlvely  deterred  by  any  statute  regulattng  or 
prohibiting  the  purchase  and  possession  of 
lethal  weapons. 

In  support  of  this  position  he  cites  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas'  most  appropriate  pas- 
sage: "Fear  of  assassination  often  pro- 
duces restraints  compatible  with  dicta- 
torship, not  democracy." 

A  resolution  of  the  Michigan  State 
Bar  Association  (H>POSlng  some  of  8. 


1692'8  restrictive  fefttttras  receives  the 
Governor's  concurrence.  The  resolution 
states  tn  part: 

It  Is  t>xe  view  of  the  State  Bar  of  Michigan 
that  any  law  restricting  rights  granted  under 
the  Second  Amendment  Is  not  a  fuxiotlon  of 
Congress  but  that  any  neoeaaary  regulation 
ahould  be  made  by  State  statute  under  the 
poUce  power  which  rests  In  the  states  and 
not  in  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Smylie  then  offers  a  meaningful 
criterion  that  any  Federal  firearms  con- 
trol legislation  should  serve:  "to 
strengthen  existing,  and.  In  most  cases, 
adequate  State  laws"  and  suggests  this 
can  be  done  by  broadening  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of 
1938  so  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  act  for  any  persons  to  sell  or  lOilp 
firearms  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce in  violation  of  any  State  firearms 
statute. 

The  present  law  is  narrower  In  that 
the  Federal  sanctions  now  apply  only  to 
persons  who  ship  or  sell  in  violation  of 
State  permit  law. 

He  properly  contends  that  the  de- 
structive devices  such  as  antitank  g\ms, 
bazookas,  and  the  like  should  be  regu- 
lated as  machlneguns  are  now  tmder  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Firearms  Act 
of  1934. 

This  Is  the  approach  of  S.  1591,  a  bill 
Introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Although  there  are  minor  problems  of 
definition,  it  Is  a  measure  that  this  Sena- 
tor supi)orts  in  principle.  Its  approach 
to  the  problem  is  much  better  than  the 
sections  of  S.  1592  which  deal  with  the 
subject.  S.  1592  would  require  prior  po- 
lice approval  before  a  sale  or  transfer  of 
a  destructive  device  could  be  made  to 
an  individual,  whereas  S.  1591  would 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Firearms  Act  which  call  for  reglstratlcm 
of  such  devices.  No  prior  police  clear- 
ance is  necessary. 

Governor  Smylie  comments  with  clar- 
ity and  perception  on  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  imder  the 
terms  of  the  second  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.   He  says: 

Our  founding  fathers  thought  the  right  to 
bear  arms  so  important  that  It  was  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  BUI  of  Bights  directly  after  the 
First  Amendment  protecting  freedom  oS 
speech  and  religion.  In  view  of  the  close  his- 
torical connection  between  the  weapons  used 
by  the  militia  and  those  kept  by  inlvate  citi- 
zens, the  framers  of  the  Second  Amendment 
must  have  felt  that  every  dtlaen  should 
have  the  absolute  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms,  not  only  to  defend  bis  country,  but 
also  to  defend  his  perscm  and  posseertons  and 
for  other  lawful  reasona.  If  Congress  leg- 
IsUtes  with  respect  to  this  subject  under 
the  commerce  clause.  It  should  do  so  in  such 
a  fashion  as  not  to  Infringe  imreasonably  on 
the  exercise  of  that  right  by  the  dtlsenry. 

The  Governor  then  endorses  S.  1966 
with  some  minor  amendments.  The  bill, 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Seninr 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HiocnrLoopnli 
would  impose  reasonable  restrictions  on 
interstate  mail-order  sales  of  handtiiw 
and  otherwise  strengthen  e«intlng  VM- 
eral  law  to  assist  the  States  In  the  exer- 
cise of  their  iwUce  powors. 
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He  concludes  th«t  this  alternative  to 
S.  1592  "would  be  both  effective  as  to  its 
provisions  and  also  acceptable  to  our  cit- 
izens, partieolarly  our  western  i>eople." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Stats  or  Idaho, 
Omcs  or  trx  OomNos, 

Boise,  May  20. 1999. 
Hon.  Lbm  JomsAX, 
VS.  Senmtor, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Scnatob  Jouum:  I  understand  tbat 
some  action  may  be  takrn  In  the  near  fu- 
ture by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Jydlclary 
relative  to  8.  1892,  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Dodd  Bill,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency. 

Supporters  of  this  legislation  claim  that 
the  e«M  with  which  firearms  can  be  acquired 
"Is  a  significant  factor  In  the  prevalence  of 
lawlessness  and  violent  crime  In  the  United 
States  .  .  ."  and  that  "there  la  a  casual 
reUtlonsblp  between  the  easy  availability 
of  firearms  and  juvenile  and  youthful  crim- 
inal behavior"  and  they  further  claim  that 
the  Importation  of  surplus  military  weapons 
has  "contributed  greatly  to  lawlessness  and 
to  the  nation's  law  enforcement  prob- 
l«ns  .  .  ." 

Am  a  niMnber  of  Congress,  you  are  well 
•ware  that  the  monstrous  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  triggered  an  immediate 
review  of  existing  and  pending  enactments 
as  to  Jhe  adequacy  of  federal  gun  control 
laws:  that  the  subsequent  pace  and  par- 
ticular direction  of  congressional  efforts  In 
the  Interest  of  crime  prevention  were  greatly 
Intensified  and  otherwise  influenced  by  the 
Impact  of  this  highly  emotional  situation. 

SulBclent  time  has  passed  since  that  tragic 
occurrence  that  it  should  now  be  possible 
to  view  the  problem,  causative  factors  and 
proposed  remedies  from  a  more  objective 
viewpoint.  It  would  seem  that  any  action 
now  taken  could  and  should  be  based  on 
calm,  thoughtful  reasoning  and  judgment 
rather  than  to  be  conceived  In  hysteria  and 
founded  on  emotion.  The  nature  of  a  demo- 
cratic government  is  such  that  it  may  be 
tonporarUy  dominated  by  crises  which  In- 
flams  the  popular  mind,  and  too  often  it  is 
erroneously  thought  at  the  moment  that 
all  the  Uls  can  be  cured  by  some  kind  of 
restrictive  legislation.  But  "It  would  be 
quite  unrealistic  and  foolhardy  to  believe 
that  a  man  bent  upon  assassinating  the 
President  could  be  effectively  deterred  by 
any  sUtute  regulating  or  prohibiting  the 
purchaaa  and  possession  of  lethal  weapons." 

A  remark  that  seems  appropos  was  made 
bjr  Justice  Douglas  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  as  part  of  a  1963  statement 
on  the  Bin  of  Rights:  "Fear  of  assassination 
often  produces  restraints  compatlMe  with 
dictatorship,  not  democracy." 

Kvwi  though  8.  lS«a  (Dodd  BUI)  has  been 
amended  following  hearings  held  during  the 
first  aasalon  of  the  Wth  Congress.  It  stlU  re- 
tains many  features  that  are  objectionable  to 
westerners  and  particularly  so  as  to  Idaho's 
share  of  the  more  than  fourteen  million 
law  abiding  cltlaens  of  the  naUon  who  pur- 
chase hunting  licenses  each  year,  plus  those 
people  who  use  guns  for  other  bobby  and 
recreaUonal  purposes.  The  additional  fact 
that  provisions  of  this  bill  would  place  un- 
nrrrnsai-y  bookkeeping  and  administrative 
burdens  on  small  firearms  dealers  Is  also  a 
matter  warranting  consideration. 

I  concur  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
State  Bar  of  Michigan  in  opposition  to  some 
of  the  restrictive  features  of  such  proposed 


f«<laral  enactments.  That  resolution  pointed 
out  that  Bflchlgan  (in  our  caae.  Idaho) ,  being 
a  leader  In  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses, 
might  lose  considerably  because  such  restric- 
tions. If  adopted,  would  tend  to  discourage 
persons  desiring  to  engage  in  this  extensive 
and  salutary  fcMin  of  recreation.  The  resolu- 
tion further  stated  that  "It  is  the  view  of 
the  SUte  Bar  of  Michigan  that  any  law 
restricting  rights  granted  under  the  Second 
Amendment  is  not  a  function  of  Congress 
but  tbat  any  neceesary  regulation  should 
be  made  by  State  statute  imder  the  police 
power  which  rests  in  the  states  and  not  in 
the  federal  government." 

I  al£o  suggest  that  any  federal  legislation 
contemplated    should    preferably    serve    to 
strengthen  existing,  and,  in  most  cases,  ade- 
quate state  laws.     This  could   be  done   by 
amending  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  whereby 
it  would  be  unlawful  to  &eU  or  ship  firearms 
to  any  person  In  violation  of  any  state  fire- 
arm statute.     The  proper  federal  approach 
would  also  Include  encouragement  to  those 
states  lacking  effective  laws  to  adopt  meas- 
ures  which   would   provide  uniform   enact- 
ments at  that  level  throughout  the  country. 
Beyond  those  already  mentioned,  there  are 
a  number  of  additional  aspects  of  3.   1592 
that  are  of  great  concern  to  many  people. 
It  is  felt  that  the  legislation  should  be  aimed 
only   at   such    destructive    contrivances    as 
anti-tank    guns,    bazookas,    machine    guns, 
silencers  and  similar  unconventional  devices. 
This  could  be  done  quite  simply  and  easily 
by    amending    the    National    Firearms    Act, 
which  already  covers  machine  guns,  rather 
than  by  amending  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
which   deals   primarily   with   sporting   arms 
and  ammunition.     Legislating  against  such 
dangerous     and     unconventional     weapons 
rather    than    sporting    firearms    which    are 
used  dally  by  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
would  demonstrate  a  definite  Intention  to 
protect  society  from  a  recognized  menace. 
Such  an  amendment  to  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act  would  not  Infringe  upon  or  un- 
reasonably  restrict   the   legitimate  right   of 
personal  or  public  defense  or  the  sport  and 
recreational  use  of  firearms  and  would  be 
within  the  reasonable  and  constitutional  ex- 
ercise  of   police   power  -to   curb   crime.     It 
would  not  result  in  extreme  restrictions  rela- 
tive  to  the  purchase  or  use  of  arms  which, 
by  common  opinion  and  usage  of  law  abid- 
ing people  are  proper  and  legitimate.    Any 
legislative  proposals  should  not  restrict  or 
require  a  license  or  permit  to  purchase  or 
possess  a  firearm  ordinarily  used  for  recrea- 
tion or  defense  of  person  and  property  nor 
shovUd  it  leave  the  right  to  possess  such  a 
firearm  dependent  upon  the  whim  or  will 
of  a  public  officer.  "Our  founding  fathers 
thought  the  right  to  l>ear  arms  so  important 
that  it  was  incorporated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
directly  after  the  First  Amendment  protect- 
ing freedom  of  speech  and  religion.    In  view 
of  the  close  historical  connection   between 
the  weapons  used  by  the  mUltla  and  those 
kept  by  private  citizens,  the  framers  of  the 
Second    Amendment    must    have    felt    that 
every  citizen  should  have  the  absolute  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms,  not  only  to  defend  his 
country,  but  also  to  defend  his  person  and 
possessions    and    for    other    lawful    reasons. 
If   Congress   legislates  with   respect  to  this 
subject  under  the  commerce  clause,  it  should 
do  so  In  such  a  fashion  a-;  not  to  infringe 
unreaaonably  on  the  exercise  of  that  right 
by  the  dtlaenry."- 

I  feel  compelled  to  point  out  that,  if  the 
body  of  law  abiding  citizens  subject  them- 
selves to  being  legally  disarmed,  it  follows 
that  they  are  thereby  deprived  of  the  means 
of  defense  against  a  lawless  minority  which 
is  always  able  by  some  means  to  supply  itself 
with  lethal  Instruments.  If  anything,  the 
disarming  of  the  populace  would  encourage 
the  criminal  in  hU  activities,  knowing  that 
he  would  be  dealing  with  an  unarmed  and 
defenseless  citizenry. 


In  an  attempt  to  legislate  more  against 
the  use  and  user  of  an  object  rather  than  the 
object  itself,  more  consideration  should  be 
given  to  prohibitions  relative  to  the  purchas- 
ing, use  or  carrying  of  weapons  by  certain 
classes  of  people  such  as  the  blind,  felons. 
and  persons  non  compos  mentis  or  dissolute 
in  habits. 

It  is  notable  that  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  and  other 
conservation  organizations  have  taken  stands 
in  opposition  to  the  several  objectionable 
features  of  the  Dodd  bUl.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  an  excellent  review  made  of  the 
pros  and  cons  of  this  overall  matter  by  Sena- 
tor Hruska  of  Nebraska  was  entered  on 
pages  5973-6980  of  the  Concxx&sionai.  Record 
on  March  16,  1968. 

As  a  reasonable  and  realistic  alternative 
means  of  attaining  substantially  the  same 
principal  objective  of  controlling  mall  order 
purchases  of  firearms  by  such  people  as  the 
mentally  unstable,  juveniles  and  convicted 
felons,  I  would  recommend  enactment  of  8. 
1965,  following  such  minor  amendments  as 
those  proposed  by  Senator  Hkvska.  This 
alternative  bill  would  then  be  lx)th  effective 
as  to  its  provisions  and  also  acceptable  to 
our  citizens,  particularly  our  western  people. 
Sincerely, 

ROBEST  E.  Smtlie, 

Gotiemor. 

Copies  to  Senator  Pauni  CHxntca,  Con- 
gressman  Comftoh  I.  Whits,  Ja..  and  Con- 
gressman Oeorcs  V.  Hansen. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  let- 
ter underscores  a  major  shortcoming  of 
S.  1592  in  Its  present  form.  The  bill  pur- 
I?orts  to  assist  the  States  to  control  fire- 
arms commerce  within  their  respective 
borders.  But  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  many  States  do  not  want  IJiis  kind 
of  preemptive  interference  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  fact  a  substantial 
number  of  State  legislatures  have  gone 
on  record  by  formally  passing  resolutions 
In  opposition  to  S.  1592.  My  Information 
is  that,  as  of  this  date,  14  such  resolu- 
tions have  been  passed.  Included  on 
this  list  are  the  States  of  Alabama,  Ari- 
zona, Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Vermont,  Washington. 
and  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  my  own  State 
of  Nebraska. 

As  Governor  Smylie's  letter  suggests. 
and  as  the  actions  of  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  State  legislatures  attest,  S.  1592  is 
a  bill  that  is  unwanted,  unnecessary,  and 
imwarranted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  some  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Arizona  Senate  Memorial  No.  1 
A    memorial    urging   the   Congress   of   the 

United  States  to  oppose  the  Dodd  bill  or 

any  other  Federal  legislation  relating  to 

regulation  and  registration  of  mall  order 

firearms  sales 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 
Whereas,  since  the  unfortunate  and  un- 
timely death  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
considerable  Impetus  has  occurred  for  the 
passage  of  the  Dodd  Bill  relating  to  regula- 
tion and  registration  of  mall  order  firearms 
sales;  and 

Whereas,  the  Dodd  BUI  (S.  1593).  If  en- 
acted, will  prohibit  clUzeiu  from  purchasing 
a  firearm  by  mall,  and  give  the  United  SUtes 
Treasury  Department  such  broad  regulatory 
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powers  It  could  subject  stidh  citizens  to  po- 
lice Investigation  and  hanassment  and  lead 
to  registration  of  said  flreanis:  and 

Whereas,  such  requiremetita  will  cause  an 
inconvenience,  and  an  unqiie  burden  on.  law 
abiding  people  of  this  Co^htry,  particularly 
In  rural  areas,  and  such  le^laUon  will  open 


Department 
s;  and 

of  the  Constl- 
and  Article  2. 
of  the  State  of 
ns  the  right  to 


the  door  for  the 
regulate  who  may  buy 

Whereas,  the  Bill  of  Rl| 
tutlon  of  the  United 
Section  26  of  the  Constitu 
Arizona  guarantee  to  its 
keep  and  bear  arms,  and  the  Dodd  Bill,  if 
enacted,  will  be  In  direct  violation  of  such 
guaranteed  rights;  and       j 

Whereas,  responsible  orguilzations  such  as 
the  National  Rifle  Assqdiatlon,  National 
Wildlife  Federation  and  others  have  no  ob- 
jection to  workable  laws  jlQiat  will  prevent 
the  misuse  of  firearms  by  Increasing  penal- 
ties for  crimes  committed  Mth  firearms;  and 

Whereas,  the  Dodd  Bill,  If  enacted,  wlU 
seriously  hamper  small  Ind^tries  that  build 
fine  custom  rifles  for  ^t|all  order  trade 
throughout  the  Nation;  an 

Whereas,  any  restrictive  {legislation  should 
be  directed  to  merely  remilrlng  that  ship- 
ments of  firearms  In  inqvatate  commerce 
be  made  In  compliance  wlt|i  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  destination;  and    [ 

Whereas,  since  practical!^  all  States  have 
laws  regulating  sale  of  firearms  to  juveniles, 
convicted  felons,  and  Uicompetents  and 
against  carrying  conceal^  weapons,  and 
since  there  are  already  Federal  laws  which 
make  it  a  crime  for  a  ccovieted  felon  to 
transport  flreanna  aoroae  Skate  lines,  no  Fed- 
eral law  for  regulation  aAO  registration  of 
mall  order  sales  of  fireanos  is  necessary. 
Wherefore  your  memorlalli^,  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  prays]  ' 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  l^e  United  States 
take  positive  action  leadmu  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Dodd  BUI  (S.  1692).     H 

a.  That  the  Congress  of  jlihe  United  States 
carefully  examine  and  oppMe  any  other  Fed- 
eral legislation  relating  tdi  registration  and 
regulation  of  firearms  waiob  restrlcta  the 
rights  of  law  aUdlng  cltlzms  and  uaurps  the 
police  power  of  the  States  mcontrol  flreaims, 
and  that  it  urge  the  Btsk^  Department  to 
exercise  more  control  un<^  the  Munitions 
Control  Act  of  Imports  of  t|ieap  foreign  pis- 
tols and  mlUtary  surplus.   ] 

3.  The  Secretary  at  St^te  is  directed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  Ulemorlal  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtea, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUUves 
of  the  United  Stetes,  and  la  each  member  of 
the  Arizona  Congreaelonall  (lelegation. 

I^OTE. — A  similar  memmiai.  House  Memo- 
rial No.  3  was  passed  by  th4  Arizona  House  on 
February  4,  1908 

Arkansab   Hovsi   CoNcuRiikirT   RBaoLcnoN 
No.  4-X 


A  concurrent  ree<dut4oo 


urging  Congreaa 


to  defeat  the  Dodd  aatl-gun  law 


Whereas,  much  concern 
In  Arkansas  concerning 
Kvax  leglBlaUon  introduc 
in  the  Mattonal  OongresB; 

Whereas,  the  rtgbt  to  b. 
tlonal  tight  loog  mjoyed 
tl>ls  Nation  and  guaran< 
the  BUI  at  Rights  o(  the 
United  SUtea:  and 

Whereas,  although  this 


l>een  express  ad 

proposed  anti- 

ly  Senator  Dodd 

arms  is  a  tradl- 

the  people  of 

to  them  under 

itltutlon  of  the 


legislation  is  for 


the  ptupoee  of  limiting  the  «uai  order  sale  of 

BTiia m      •«.      iifc.  ■      I  • .. 


tange  purpoee  la 


•"reamia,  its  obvious  long  , „»  ^^^^^  „ 

to  MtabUah  a  precedent  w  liereby  the  future 
right  of  dtlaena  o(  this  cou  atry  to  bear  arms, 
M  guaranteed  to  them  by  ibe  Oonatttatlait 
*»»  and  wUl  be  further  lliMted  by  Oongree- 
sional  aettoa;  ^nd 

Wbereaa,  although  the  announced  nur- 
poee  oj  «hte  legialatlon  u  iondooe  alma, 
the  primary  bapaot  ot  Vti  letlaUtloa  wUl 
»•  upon  the  loyal  dtlzeni!  and  sportamen. 


and  will  not  in  any  way  deter  the  ability  of 
a  potential  criminal  from  obtaining  firearoks; 
and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas 
that  this  legislation  establishes  a  totally  un- 
warranted and  unneeded  precedent  detri- 
mental to  the  constitutional  Ulierties  guaran- 
teed to  the  people  of  this  country;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  the  further  considered  opin- 
ion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  that  If  the  sponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation are  sincere  In  their  effort  to  retard 
crime,  they  should  assist  in  enacting  laws  to 
provide  additional  funds  and  federal  assist- 
ance to  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  for  the  suppression  of  crime;  now, 
therefore 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  First  Extraordinary  Session  of  the 
sixty-fifth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  the  Senate  concurring  therein: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  hereby  respectfully  urged  to  defeat  the 
Dodd  anti-gun  law  in  order  that  constitu- 
tional liberties  guaranteed  the  people  of  this 
country  might  be  preserved. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  upon  adoption 
hereof  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  shall  be 
mailed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Congrees 
of  the  United  States  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Arkansas  Congressional  Delegation. 

Louisiana  Senate  Concttrrent  RESoLirnoN 

No.  27 
A  concurrent  reeolutlon  to  place  the  Lou- 
isiana Legislature  on  record  as  opposing 
passage  of  S.  1692,  proposing  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  by  placing  un- 
reasonable  and   unwarranted  restrictions 
on  the  sale,  possession  and  use  of  firearms 
by  sportsmen  and  other  reputable  citizens 
Whereas,  a  blU  baa  been  Introduced  in  the 
United  States  Senate  by  Senator  Thomab  J. 
DooD  of  Connecticut  (S.  1603)  which  would 
prohibit  all  maU  mtler  sales  of  fireanna  to 
Individuals,  and  would  permit  such  sales  only 
l>etween  licensed  Importers,  manufacturen 
and  dealers,  and  place  severe  and  uiu«aaon- 
able  restrictions  upon  reputable  clttsens  who 
wish  to  order  recreational  firearms  by  mall 
and 

Whereas,  the  Dodd  Bill  (8. 1692) ,  If  passed 
and  written  into  law,  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  or  his  agent,  virtually 
unlimited  authority  to  regulata  the  sale  of 
firearms  by  dealers,  wliich  could  result  in  the 
Institution  of  stringent  controls  and  prohi- 
bitions over  such  sales,  and 

Whereas,  the  founders  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  the  very  flnt  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  provided  asstirance  for 
freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  of  the  press 
and  of  peaceable  assembly,  and  In  the  second 
Amendment  they  made  It  poaalble  to  defend 
these  freedoms  by  providing  that  the  rights 
of  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
Infringed,  and 

Whereas,  any  firearms  legislation  at  the 
federal  level  leatricting  the  purchase  of  fire- 
arma  by  responsible  dtlaena  would  be  a 
dangerous  Infringement  of  theee  artlolea  of 
the  Bin  of  Bighta  and  could  lead  to  admlnla- 
tratlve  dedalons  tttipn^wg  auoh  a  burden  on 
the  sale,  possession  and  use  of  flreanna  for 
legitimate  purpoaes  aa  to  completely  dla- 
oourage  and  eventuaUy  exclude  the  ^Ivate 
owiurahlp  of  all  guna  and  flreanna  of  any 
kind  whataoever.  and 

Wheieaa.  atieh  reatrlctlve  regulatlona  aa  are 
contained  in  the  Dodd  blU  (8.  1003)  against 
flreanna  aalea  could  have  a  orippling  effect 
on  the  economy  of  the  multtmlUlon  dollar  a 
year  aalaa  and  aervloe  tniainnsa  ntmitlRttrd 
with  recreational  uae  of  flreanna  in  the  state 
of  Louisiana,  and  would  only  reatilt  in  further 
loaa  of  Amartcan  LUMcty,  add  to  the  work 
load  as4  reapooatblMty  of  oxa  law  enfona- 


ment  and  polloe  forces  and  inconvenience, 
and  penalise  law-abiding  citizens,  and 

Whareaa.  eaay  acceeslblUty  of  firearms  does 
not  contribute  significantly  to  the  crime 
problem  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  the  target 
for  prevenUtive  leglsUtton  shoiUd  be  the 
crime,  not  the  tool  used  by  perpetratcn  of 
crime,  and 

Whereas,  federal  excise  taxes  on  sales  of 
firearms  and  other  forms  of  revenue  from 
special  licenses  and  stamps  for  recreaUonal 
hunting  provide  many  mllUons  of  dollars  an- 
nually for  the  conservation  and  preaervatlon 
of  wildlife  of  aU  kinds,  and 

Whereas,  If  honest  dtlEens  should  be  re- 
quired to  register  every  gun,  regardleaa  of 
the  purpose  for  which  it  U  to  be  used.  It 
would  provide  the  federal  government  with 
a  national  Inventory  of  privately  owned  fire- 
arms which  Inventory  woiUd  be  under  the 
control  of  and  in  the  possession  of  a  very 
small  group  of  officials,  and 

Whereas,  the  passage  of  S.  1602  would 
greatly  curtaU  the  use  of  firearms  by  the 
youth  of  our  nation  for  recreational  and 
sporting  purposes  and  thiis  prevent  many 
of  the  young  people  of  the  nation  from  learn- 
ing the  use  of  firearms  under  supervision 
and  control  thereby  creating  a  dangerous 
situation  in  later  years  whereby  there  would 
be  a  great  number  of  Inexperienced  adults 
using  firearms,  and 

Whereas,  it  U  in  the  great  interest  of  the 
national  defense  against  enemy  Invasion 
that  the  people  of  the  United  SUtee  be  fa- 
miliar with  and  accustomed  to  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, and 

Whereas,  hlatory  haa  abown  tbat  In  aome 
areas  it  was  partially  through  such  regUtra- 
tlon  of  weapons  and  the  control  of  all  such 
weapons  by  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
populous  tbat  the  democratic  form  of  gov- 
emmentr  was  lost,  and 

Whereas,  pubUo  hearings  on  8.  1503  wUl  be 
held  May  19-31,  1066  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee to  InvestlgaU  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, of  which  the  author  of  the  bill.  Sen- 
ator Thoicas  J.  Dodo,  Is  the  chairman,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  an  Increasing  agiUtion 
In  Washington.  D.C.  to  paaa  bllla  to  control 
the  ownership,  possession  and  use  of  fire- 
arms, which  are  cardinal  righU  of  dtlaena 
of  the  Ublted  SUtea  of  America. 

Therefore,  Be  tt  Beaolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Leglalature  of  the  aUte  of  Louisiana, 
the  House  of  RepreeenUtlves  conc\uring, 
that  the  Louisiana  Legislature  does  hereby 
go  on  record  aa  oppodng  the  passage  of  8. 
1603,  (the  Dodd  bUl) ,  and  urges  and  requesU 
tbat  each  and  every  member  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  actively  oppoae  and  vote  agalnat  the 
paaaage  of  the  aald  B.  1603. 

Be  It  Further  Beeolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  SenaU  ahaU  tranamlt,  without  deUy, 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Preddent  of 
the  United  SUtea,  the  preddlng  oOoen  of 
each  of  the  two  Houaea  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtea.  the  ehainnan  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  to  inveatlgato  Juvenile 
Ddlnquency,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  to  each  member 
of  the  Louisiana  Delegation  in  Congress. 

MicRioAif   House   CoxcusREirT   RaaoLimoK 

No.  116 
A  concurrent  reaolution  memorialialng  the 

Congreaa  of  the  United  Stetes  regarding 

the  antlflrearma  bill 

Whareaa.  Tb*  antt-flreanna  bill  currently 
before  the  Ooagraaa  of  the  United  Stetes 
propose  Federal  oontnri  of  flrearma  In  the 
handa  of  dVlUana.  and  aa  cuirently  written, 
constttuto  violation  of  the  Seoood  Amand- 
ment  to  the  United  SUtea  Oonatttutlon 
tbat  "...  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  t>ear  arms  shall  not  be  InMnaed.";  and 

Whereas.  Admittedly,  oontroto  ara  neees- 
aary  due  to  lireqxmdbla  or  eriaaliua  ala- 
menu  m  eoelety  lllefally 
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That  such  controls  should  b«  the  preroga- 
tiT0  of  ttat«  and  local  agencies  of  gorem- 
ment,  that  such  controls  properly  shoiUd  not 
be  a  matter  for  Federal  control  are  acknowU 
wlged  and  forthrlghtly  itoted  by  the  Na- 
tion's foremost  experts  In  govenunent,  In- 
dtidlng  opinions  publicly  stated  by  men  of 
the  caUber  of  Ur.  J.  Edgar  Hoover;  and 

Whereas.  The  consensus  of  expertise  In 
this  field  la  that  state  and  local  laws  Im- 
posing  harsh  and  certain  ptuUshment  for 
erlmes  coounltted  whUe  armed,  combined 
with  the  effectlTe  law  enforcement,  and 
firmly  supported  by  no-nonsense  courts  and 
Juries,  provide  the  most  certain  combination 
for  adequate  control;  and 

Whereas,  As  to  statutes:  Laws  should  pro- 
hibit sale  of  firearms  to  felons,  drug  addicts, 
habitual  drunkards.  Juveniles  and  mental 
InoompetenU;  laws  shoxUd  Invoke  strict  pen- 
alties against  the  poaseaaion  of  firearms  by 
crlmlnala  and  irresponsible  persons.  Laws 
should  permit  responsible,  law-abiding 
adults  to  own  and  tise  firearms  for  legal 
pnrpoaea;  laws  should  not  require  law- 
abiding  adult  cltlsens  to  register  shotguns 
and  rlflss;  and  laws  should  not  grant  au- 
thority to  any  Jurisdiction,  poUce  or  other- 
wise, at  any  government  level,  to  prohibit 
th«  purchase  or  ownership  of  firearms  by 
law-abiding  and  responsible  citisans;  and 

Whersas.  In  Michigan,  alone,  more  than 
one  and  a  half  million  sportsmen  would  be 
adverstiy  affected  by  legislation  proposed 
and  now  before  the  Congress — a  flgxire  that 
applies  substantially  to  most  of  the  other 
■tates  of  the  Union;  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(tha  Senato  concurring) ,  That  the  Michigan 
L«Clalature  respectfully  memorUllM  the 
Coagraaa  of  the  United  States  to  not  pass 
the  currently  proposed  anti-firearms  legisla- 
tion of  a  1693;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  and 
to  saeb  member  of  the  Michigan  delegation 
to  tha  CoofreM  of  the  United  States. 

H«w  HAKTSHiaa  Sknats  Rssolvtion  No.   1 
A  resolution  relative  to  control  of  firearms 

Whereas,  there  ts  an  increasing  agitation 
In  Waahlngton  to  pass  bills  to  control  the 
ownership  and  use  of  firearms,  which  are 
eanttnal  rlghU  of  citizens  of  the  United 
Statea  of  America,  and 

Whereas,  a  new  bill  has  been  Introduced 
tato  the  United  States  Senate  by  Senator 
TmouAM  J.  DoDD  Of  Connecticut  (S.  16S2) 
vtUch  would  prohibit  all  mall  order  sales  of 
firearms  to  Individuals,  and  permits  such 
sales  only  between  licensed  importers, 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  places  such 
•erere  and  unreasonable  restrictions  upon 
reptitable  dtlaens  who  wish  to  order  recrea- 
tional firearms  by  mail,  and 

Whereas,  this  blU.  if  passed  and  written 
Into  law  would  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  or  his  agent,  virtually  unlimited 
authority  to  reg\ilata  the  sale  of  firearms 
by  dealers  which  could  result  In  the  Institu- 
tion of  stringent  controls  and  prohibitions 
over  such  sales,  and 

Whereas,  the  founders  of  the  United  States 
In  the  very  first  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
sUtuUon  provided  assurances  for  freedom  of 
r^gkNi,  <rf  speech,  of  the  press,  and  of 
paaesable  assembly,  and  in  the  second 
Amendment  they  made  it  possible  to  defend 
thasa  teesdoms  by  providing  that  the  rights 
or  psopla  to  keep  and  baar  arms  shall  not  be 
iBfMBgad.  and, 

a.  any  firearms  legialaUon  at  the 
••*•*  rsetrletlng  the  purchase  of 
by  rssponslble  dtteens  would  be  a 
OS  iBfMacamant  of  these  articles  of 
the  But  s<  BIchts  and  which  eould  lead  to 
a*^lBtrattT«  ttacMona  Imposing  such  a 
as  tha  aala.  poaaaaslon  and  use  of 
lagltfaMta  purposes  as  to  eon- 
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pletely  discourage  and  eventuaUy  exclude 
the  private  ownership  of  all  gims.  and 

Whereas,  such  restrictive  regulations  as 
contained  in  the  Dodd  blU  against  firearms 
sales  could  have  a  crippling  effect  on  the 
economy  of  the  multl-nUllion  dollar  a  year 
sales  and  services  business  associated  with 
recreational  use  of  firearms  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  would  only  result  in 
fiu-ther  loss  of  American  Uberty,  add  to  the 
work  load  of  our  law-enforcement  and  police 
forces,  and  inconvenience  and  penalize  law- 
abiding  citizens,  and 

Whereas,  federal  excise  taxes  on  sales  of 
firearms  and  other  forms  of  revenue  from 
special  licenses  and  stamps  for  recreational 
hunting  provide  many  millions  of  dollars 
annually  for  the  conservation  and  preserva- 
tion of  wildlife  of  all  kinds,  and 

Whereas,  caution  and  prudence  must  be 
observed  to  protect  the  constitutional  righta 
of  the  law-abiding  citizen  from  the  possi- 
bility that  legislating  against  the  delinquent 
and  the  criminal  does  not  result  In  legislat- 
ing against  the  citizen  of  good  repute,  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  ownership  of  firearms 
must  not  be  denied  reputable  American  citi- 
zens so  long  as  they  continue  to  use  them  for 
lawful  purposes. 

Resolved,  that  each  accessiblUty  of  fire- 
arms does  not  contribute  significantly  to  the 
crime  problem  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  target  for  preventative  legislation  should 
be  the  crime,  not  the  tool  used  by  perpe- 
trators of  crimes,  and  that  the  members  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Senate  go  on  record  as 
opposing  passage  of  the  Dodd  bill  which  ap- 
pears to  be  aimed  at  outlawing  firearms 
rather  than  punishing  the  criminal  who  uses 
them  for  illegal  purpoees.  That  this  Dodd 
bill  could  seriously  Impair  the  recreational 
economy  of  the  state  and  nation.  Infringe 
on  the  Constitutional  righto  of  United  States 
citizens,  damage  essential  wildlife  conserva- 
tion programs,  and  Intrude  further  federal 
authority  on  powers  reaerved  to  the  States, 
and  be  It  further 

Baaolvad,  that  any  proposed  new  regtila- 
tlons  should  be  carefiUly  studied  to  see  If 
they  can  accomplish  a  worthwhile  purpose 
and  not  Just  result  in  further  regimentation 
and  inconvenience  to  responsible  citizens, 
and  that  the  clerk  of  the  Senate  be  instructed 
to  forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
members  of  the  New  Hampshire  Congres- 
sional Delegation. 

NSBBASKA  LaCISLATITX  RaOLTITIOir  No.  60 


A  resolution 

Whereas,  an  tl- firearms  legislation  now 
being  considered  by  the  Congress  If  adopted 
will  seriously  Impair  the  right  of  legitimate 
hunters  and  target  shooters  to  enjoy  their 
chosen  sporta;  and 

Whereas,  the  history  of  such  legislation  is 
that  the  criminal  and  psychotic  elementa  are 
little  affected  thereby;  and 

Whereas,  the  second  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  seta  forth  the 
righta  of  citizens  who  have  not  lost  their 
dvil  righta  to  keep  and  bear  arms;  and 

Whereas,  tight  controls  on  firearms  as 
attempted  In  New  York  and  Puerto  Rico  have 
not  deterred  the  criminal  classes  but  have 
only  served  to  disarm  the  law-abiding  dtlaen- 
and 

Whereas,  a  situation  In  which  our  law- 
abiding  citizen  would  become  effectively  dis- 
armed by  administrative  action  of  govern- 
mental bureaxis  or  by  the  necessity  of  com- 
plying with  complicated  and  obtuse  adminis- 
trative procedure  woiild  be  intolerable  In 
these  Utatted  States;  and 

Whsreas,  oontrcd  of  crime  and  mifiit^f  of 
firearms  la  best  aecompllshed  by  a  com- 
fct"at*0P  of  effective  and  stringent  law 
enforeement  and  Justice  directed  against  the 
criminal  hlmaeU;  not  the  weapon,  coupled 
with  educaUon  and  aUevlatlon  of  the  known 
taetora  that  cause  crime,  and 


Whereas,  no  nation  in  modern  times  has 
fallen  to  tryanny  without  first  imposing  upon 
Itself  a  strict  system  of  firearms  controls  and 
reglstraUon;  now  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  members  of  the 
Nebraska  Legislature  in  Seventy-Fifth  Session 
assembled: 

That  this  body.  (1)  is  opposed  to  federal 
legislation  which  Interferes  with  the  rlghu 
of  our  law-abiding  citizens  under  the  second 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion or  which  Interferes  with  the  rights  of 
such  citizens  to  transport  sporting  arms  and 
ammunition  in  interstate  commerce.  (3k 
favors  enforceable  leglslaUon  at  the  federal 
level  which  provides  stringent  and  enforce- 
able penalties  agaittst  the  criminal  misuse 
of  firearms  and  ammimltlon  shipped  in  inter- 
state conunerce. 

The  legislature  dlrecta  the  clerk  of  the 
leglslatiue  to  spread  this  resolution  upon  the 
Jotimal  of  this  body  and  to  furnish  suitably 
prepared  copies  thereof  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  Pro-tem  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
nxlttee,  to  the  Nebraska  Congressional  dele- 
gation, and  to  Senator  Thomas  Doob  of 
Connecticut. 

Oklahoma  Housk  Resolution  No.  tea 
A  resolution  expressing  the  position  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  thirtieth 
Oklahoma  Legislature  regarding  regulation 
of  firearms:  and  directing  distribution  of 
this  resolution  to  members  of  the  Okla- 
homa congressional  delegation 
Whereas,  the  second  amendment  to  the 
Constitution   of   the   United    States   plainly 
states  that  " — the  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed"- 
and 

Whereas,  one  of  the  first  acta  of  Adolph 
Hitler  was  to  disarm  the  citizens  of  Germany 
and  clear  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
a  fascist  dictatorship;  and 

Whereas,  the  law  of  the  land  has  long 
Included  the  right  of  self-protecUon  and 
the  means  to  be  safe  and  secure  in  the 
home:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Thirtieth  Oklahoma  Legislature: 

S■cno^f  1.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Thirtieth  Oklahoma  Legislature 
hereby  expresses  Ita  hope  that  the  Congress 
ot  the  United  States  will  not  enact  any 
regulatory  legislation  regarding  guns  or  fire- 
arms. 

Sac.  a.  That  duly  authenticated  copies  of 
this  ResoluUon  be  prepared  and  preeented  to 
each  member  of  the  (^lahoma  Concessional 
Delegation. 

VxKMONT  Senate  Jotnt  RESOLxmoN  No.  17 
Whereas,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into 
the  United  States  Senate  by  Senator  Thomas 
J.  DODB  of  CbnnecUcut  (8.  1503)  which 
would  affect  all  mail  order  sales  of  firearms 
to  individuals,  permitting  such  sales  only 
between  licensed  importers,  manufacturers 
and  dealers,  and  placing  restrictions  upon 
responsible  citizens  who  wish  to  order  recrea- 
tional firearms  by  mail,  and 

Whereas,  the  right  "to  keep  and  bear  arms" 
as  provided  in  the  United  States  ConsUtu- 
tlon  and  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Vermont  implies  the  right  to  purchase  arms 
and  anmiunition  for  lawful  purposes,  now 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, That  this  Legislature  urge  the 
Vermont  Congressional  delegation  to  op- 
pose any  restriction  on  the  sale  of  firearms, 
as  proposed  in  S.  1593.  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  nullifying  any  righta  of  citizens  as 
provided  or  Implied  In  Article  U  of  the 
amendmenta  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  Article  1«  of  the  Vermont 
Constitution,  and  that  would  place  unrea- 
sonable  or  prohibitive   restrictions  on  the 
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sale  and  purchase  ot 
by  responsible  dealers 
further 

Resolved:  That  the 
directed  to  forward  c^^les 
tlon  to  members  of 
slonal  Delegation. 
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MODERNIZINO  LdCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT: A  PHIOBITY  FOR  LOCAL 
AND  STATE  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  ^-esldent,  over  the 
past  few  years  our  population  growth 
and  technological  i  idvancement  have 
generated  dramatic  increases  In  govern 
mental  activities  and  services  at  all 
levels.  Two  trends  have  been  especially 
marlced  during  the  E^Dctles;  the  Federal 
Government,  by  the  grant-in-aid  route, 
has  become  involved  in  many  fimctions 
formally  performed  either  by  State  and 
local  government  or  ifa>t  at  all.  Second, 
State,  and  local  govej-^ents  have  been 
increasing  their  actiWties,  outlays,  and 
payrolls  at  a  record  PHce. 

The  first  of  these  t^nds  is  well  known 
to  all  citizens.  It  lud  been  in  the  center 
of  national  attention]  land  domestic  de- 
bate since  the  end  of  World  VSTar  n.  The 
second  trend  is  not  so  well  known;  it 
surprises  many  people  that  State  and 
local  spending  for  domestic  affairs  is  in 
creasing  more  rapldlyj  pian  Federal  out 
lays  for  this  purpose 
domestic  legislation 
two  sessions  of  the 
not  a  small  part  of 

activities  is  flnan  _   „.. 

grants — about  20  percent  at  the  present 
time.  i ; 

Today  Americans  sUuid  at  the  cross- 
roads in  shaping  theit  position  on  the 
role  of  government  in!  the  late  20th  cen- 
tury.  We  are  faced  with  a  certainty: 
government  at  all  levels  is  bound  to  ex- 
pand because  we  are  going  to  have  more 
people,  our  material  ^^rld  is  going  to  be 
more  complex,  and  ai  :our  living  stand- 
ards Increase,  eitizeniiare  going  to  de- 
mand more  and .  nnre  services  smd 
amenities  from  local!  jgovemment.  and 
business  wUl  more  anajmore  need  soimd 
decisions  by  local  goiviemment  to  help 
promote  a  strong,  vibi^nt,  and  growing 
business  community. 

State  and  local  gove 
today  Is  creaking  and 
new  and  unexpected 
upon  it.    Govemmeni 
metropolitan  areas  is 
more  complex.    New 
rations  are  bcdng  , 
districts  are  multlpl. 
benefits  to  individual 
creasingly  areawlde 
air  pollutioo,  mass  i 

tion  control,  water  s_^,.._ , 

Social  and  econoifllc  disparities — of 
race,  income,  and  age— between  central 
cities  and  suburbs  and  among  suburban 
Jurisdlctloau  themselv^  are  significant 

and— based  on  incompt^te  information 

are  growing.  The  ne^  for  services  by 
i«sidents  of  these  local  Bovemments  and 
the  ability  of  local  governments  them- 
wn«  to  proTkte  these  rierrlces  are  drift- 
ing apart. 

In  the  face  of  an  <>;  these  problems 
state  oonstltaitinna]  and  statutory  re- 
strictions on  local  gov*  i  oment  authority 


aent  machinery 
ig  with  the 
being  placed 
structure  in  our 
Dwlng  more  and 
icipal  incorpo- 
iitted  and  special 
The  costs  and 
ilctkms  of  in- 
such  as 
lit,  water  pollu- 
7,  do  not  match. 


to  act  and  to  reorganize  are  removed 
slowly  in  some  States  and  not  at  all  in 
most.  There  is  a  paucity  of  areawlde 
political  leadership. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  citizens  have 
viewed  with  apathy  or  even  hostility  at- 
tempts to  modernize  and  revitalize  our 
State  and  local  governments  fearing  that 
this  would  only  make  them  grow  and 
consume  more  tax  dollars.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  been  imable  or  unwilling 
to  meet  their  responsibilities  in  full  in 
recent  years,  with  the  result  that  in- 
creased demands  have  been  placed  upon, 
and  acted  on  by,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Today  State  and  local  leadership  must 
decide  what  it  is  going  to  do  about  re- 
vitalizing local  government  in  the  United 
States.  If  State  citizens  leave  it  alone, 
and  if  the  States  continue  to  ignore  it, 
they  must  reconcile  themselves  to  Fed- 
eral action  of  dominant  proportions. 

If,  on  the  other  hand.  State  citizens 
Join  forces  to  secure — ^through  State 
constitutional  amendments,  legislative 
changes,  and  local  citizen  action— effec- 
tive and  responsive  local  government, 
they  can  help  preserve  the  diversity  upon 
which  rests  our  present  form  of  govern- 
ment in  this  country. 

I  was  delighted  to  learn,  therefore, 
from  an  item  in  the  April  22.  1966.  Issue 
of  Washington  Report,  published  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  chamber  is  imdertaking 
a  program  to  explore  the  problems,  pos- 
sibilities, and  paths  to  effective  local  gov- 
ernment. At  this  point  I  ask  that  the 
statement  of  the  chamber's  executive 
vice  president  be  placed  in  the  Recoei). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

New  Psocbam  Will  Hblp  Local  Oovesn- 

MKNTS  Bb  Mors  ErrEcnvx 
A  new  national  chamber  program  to  help 
modernize  local  and  state  govemmenta  was 
announced  this  week  by  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent Arch  N.  Booth. 

"The  welfare  of  the  business  oommunlty  Is 
directly  connected  with  the  exlsteooe  of 
strong,  vigorous,  and  self-reliant  local  gov- 
ernment, operating  luidw  broad  standards 
set  by  state  governmente,"  Mr.  Booth  said. 
"Local  governmente  are  best  able  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  citizens  becaiise  they  are 
closest  to  them  and  best  tmderstand  their 
problems.  Local  govemmenta  m\ist  not  be- 
come mere  appendages  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." 

Under  the  new  program,  the  National 
Chamber  will  supply  leadership.  Ideas  and 
coordination  at  the  national  level.  State 
and  local  chambers  of  commerce  will  have 
the  responsibility  at  state  and  local  levels. 
Mr.  Booth  stressed  that  the  Chamber  would 
cooperate  tully  with  the  Council  of  State 
Govemmenta,  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors,  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
the  National  Association  of  Counties,  the 
International  City  Managers  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  School  Boards,  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  and  all  other  national  organisa- 
tions which  have  the  objective  of  develop- 
ing sound  and  effective  local  and  state  gov- 
ernment. 

Ha  said  that  action  programs  should  and 
must  be  developed,  agreed  upon  and  Imple- 
mented by  atato  and  local  eiUaens. 

The  Immediate  aim  Is  to  balp  ehamben  of 
commerce  work  In  unison  with  local  and 


atato  govammeiU  oOclals  and  Interested 
cltlBens  to  Improve  state  laws  and  conatltu- 
tlons  ao  that  local  and  state  govemmenta 
can  get  to  work  solving  problems  and  grasp- 
ing opportunities. 

In  several  states,  local  and  state  chambers 
are  ready  to  start  programs.  To  kick  them 
off,  one-day  fwums  wUl  be  held  (in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Chamber)  for  busi- 
ness leaders,  state  and  local  chamber  offi- 
cers. poUUcal  scentista.  and  local  and  state 
government  leaders. 

They  wUl  discuss  the  obetacles  to  modern- 
izing local  government  existing  in  their  state 
and  the  stepa  neosasary  to  overoome  them. 

"Many  local  governmenta  are  trying  to 
solve  space-age  problenu  with  NlnetaenUi 
Century  laws,"  Mr.  Booth  aassrted. 

"Because  of  unnecessary  restrictions  on 
their  activities,  aonoe  local  govemmenta  no 
longer  can  provide  their  citizens  with  the 
beat  in  educattonal  programs,  tha  t>est  In 
tranqwrtatton  facUltlea,  and  tha  many  other 
things  necessary  for  the  weU-belng  and  eco- 
nomic growth  of  a  community. 

"Buslneas  leadership  today  must  decide 
what  It  U  going  to  do  about  local  govern- 
menta. If  It  doesnX  we  can  be  assured  that 
the  Fed»al  Government  wlU  dominate  local 
government. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  Join  forces  with 
other  eltiaens  to  help  secure  the  needed  state 
constitutional  and  legal  changes,  we  can  go 
on  to  preserve  and  restore  effective  and  re- 
sponsible local  government." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
told  that  this  is  not  an  "efficiency  and 
economy"  program  even  though  local 
government  modernization  would  im- 
doubtedly  reduce  waste.  The  chamber 
believes  that  modernization  requires 
making  local  government  responsible — 
with  authority  to  borrow,  to  spend,  to 
regulate  and  to  work  with  neighbor*— 
in  coping  with  the  burgeoning  probl«ns 
of  urban  and  rural  areas. 

Solving  these  problems  at  home  will 
not  come  cheap;  progress  will  not  be 
easy.  Traditional  attitudes  of  "doing 
business  as  usual,"  political  and  eco- 
nomic interests,  and  citizen  apathy  are 
all  tremendous  obstacles  to  be  faced  and 
overcome.  But  overcome  they  must  be 
if  State  and  local  governments  are  to 
survive  as  viable  partners  in  our  govern- 
mental system. 


EXPORTINO  TALENT 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  we  in  West  Virginia  have  long 
known  that  our  biggest  problem  has  been 
a  loss  of  young,  skilled  and  ambitious 
Iieople  to  other  areas.  Mr.  Miles  C. 
Stanley,  president  of  the  West  Virginia 
Labor  Federation  and  assistant  to  the 
ixesident  of  the  APL-CIO,  reviewed  this 
problem  recently  during  a  commence- 
ment address  at  the  West  Virginia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  at  Mbntgomety 
W.  Va. 

Editorial  comment  on  this  address  has 
been  made  by  the  Sunset  News-Observer 
of  Blu^Md,  W.  Va.,  which  conchided: 

At  the  heart  of  tha  matter  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's future  lies  the  problem  of  h«i^ing 
on  to  Ito  bright  young  men  and  women. 

I  beUeve  Mr.  Stanley  and  the  Sunset 
News-Observer  have  both  performed  a 
great  service  to  West  Virginia  to  urge  our 
young  people  to  seek  cmportunlties  at 
home.  We  have  the  natural  leaouroes — 
all  we  need  are  new  ideas,  new  skills 
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and  imaginative  people  to  bring  them 
together. 

I  ask  wianimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Rccokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HxtMT  or  nu  liArm 

Mllea  C.  Stanley,  president  of  the  West 
Vlrglxila  Labor  Federation  and  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  made  some 
telling  points  In  the  commencement  address 
he  delivered  to  the  graduating  class  of  West 
VlrglnU  InsUtute  of  Technology  at  Mont- 
gomery. 

"Trnfortunately."  be  said,  "Weat  VlrglnU'k 
principal  export  has  been  talent.  Many  of 
our  most  promlalng  and  enterprising  young 
people  have  moTed  away  In  search  of  greater 
rewards." 

It  U  certain  that  this  fact  must  be  reoog- 
nlaed,  and  reckoned  with,  in  the  state's  ef- 
forta  to  ensure  a  better  future. 

It  Is  a  basic  Ingredient  In  what  Stanley, 
a  knowledgeable  voice  on  the  state  scene, 
terms  the  state's  "lack  of  leadership  in 
depth"  In  government.  In  business  and  In- 
dustry, In  the  professions.  In  labor — "the 
bright  young  idea  men  who  challenge  the 
established  order  and  create  constructive 
turmoil"  In  science,  industry,  government, 
the  arta. 

We  agree  that  "we  have  too  few  of  them 
In  West  Virginia." 

But  Stanley's  point  to  the  graduates  was 
not  to  bemoan  what  has  happened  In  the 
past.  On  the  contrary,  he  pointed  to  the 
new  importunities  at  hand. 

He  could  well  have  been  addressing  all 
graduates  of  state  colleges  when  he  said  that 
they  owe  a  great  deal  to  West  Virginia — for 
one  thing,  "it  paid  most  of  your  way  throueh 
coUege." 

But  In  urging  them  to  stay  In  the  stata 
be  did  not  ^peal  to  their  sense  of  grati- 
tude or  obUgatlon.  He  based  his  plea,  in- 
stead, on  "the  Immeasurable  opportunity 
offered, by  a  stata  that  U  about  to  expand 
ahnoet  like  the  frontier  territory  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago." 

That  la  the  way  constructive  and  forward- 
looking  leaders  are  beginning  to  think  and 
talk  aU  over  the  Mountain  State,  and  we  are 
aU  for  It. 

Tlie  pride  of  many  West  Virginians  was 
hurt,  as  Stanley  said,  when  the  presidential 
primary  of  IMO  and  other  revelations  held 
the  state  up  before  the  naUon  as  a  dls- 
treaaed  area.  But  "the  reeulta  have  been 
worth  the  cost  of  a  few  bruised  feelings." 

"A  century  of  stagnation  has  ended  in  aU 
the  backwaters  of  America,"  he  said.  State 
and  federal  Incentives  and  programs  are 
«wmlng  In,  along  with  "private  investment 
and  the  genlxu  of  American  industry,"  to 
open  the  way  to  a  better  day. 

"Maaalve  InjecUons  of  federal  funds  can- 
not  In  themselves  create  a  renaissance  In 
West  Virginia,"  he  said.  PrldefiU  West  Vlr- 
glnltuas  do  not  want  their  state  to  be  for- 
ever standing  on  Capitol  Hill  with  Ita  hand 
out. 

The  federal  programs  are  only  "an  on>or- 
tunlty  for  us  to  help  ourselves" — the  sort  of 
thing  we  have  seen  In  operation  here  In 
Mercer  County,  where  local  inlUatlve  has 
sparked  progressive  undertakings  ranging 
firom  waterahed  dams  to  urban  renewal. 

In  thla  altuaUon — and  it 'Is  being  repeated 
all  over  West  Virginia— we  need  to  develop 
"all  the  native  talent"  we  can  get,  and 
Stanley  urged  the  graduates,  "to  give  con- 
sideration to  opportunltlea  here  In  West  Vir- 
ginia even  U  the  starting  rate  Is  a  few  dollars 
a  week  or  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year  leaa" 
than  they  ml|^t  get  elsewhere. 

Those  who  do,  he  said,  "wlU  be  getting  In 
CO  the  ground  floor  o<  what  U  sure  to  be 
a  growing  propoaltloD." 


These  are  things  that  need  to  be  said — 
over  and  over.  They  need  to  be  Impressed  on 
parenta  and  adult  leaders,  as  well  as  young 
people.  At  the  heart  of  the  mattw  of  Weet 
Virginia's  future  lies  the  problem  of  holding 
on  to  Ita  bright  yoimg  men  and  women. 


ADDRESS  BT  VICE  PRESIDENT  HUM- 
PHREY AT  GRADUATION  EXER- 
CISES OF  UJS.  MIUTARY  ACAD- 
EMY 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  on  May  3,  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN  and  I  addressed  the  Senate  on 
the  question  of  our  policies  toward 
China.  We  called  for  tjie  formation  of 
a  blue-ribbon  commission  to  study  oar 
present  policies  and  make  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  communications 
with  C(»nmunist  China.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  work  of  this  Commission 
would  bring  to  the  American  public  the 
information  we  need  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  what  has  been  taking 
place  in  mainland  China  during  the  last 
20  years,  and  the  bearing  these  events 
will  have  on  future  policy  decisions.  The 
interest  which  has  been  expressed  in  this 
effort  and  the  support  which  has  come 
forth  from  so  many  sources  is  most 
gratifying. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  address  by 
the  Vice  President  yesterday  before  the 
graduating  class  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy.  In  his  fine  speech  he  empha- 
sized the  need  to  widen  our  contacts  with 
Communist  China  and  the  Communist 
states  in  Asia  and  pledged  continuing 
efforts  toward  this  end.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Vice  President  for  so  thought- 
fully expressing  the  hopes  held  by  all  of 
us  who  feel  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
spare  any  effort  in  working  for  better 
relations  with  the  people  of  China  and 
their  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Vice  President's  remarks  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
RnfsRXfl,  Vice  PamnENT  Httbest  HtntPHmET, 

U.S.  MlUTAXT  ACAOEMT,  Wbbt  Poutt,  N.T.. 

JCNB  8,   1»M 

Gentlemen,  I  salute  you.  Tou  have  com- 
pleted four  years  of  rigorous  training — of 
mind,  of  body,  and  of  spirit.  You  have  done 
weU.  ^ 

But  I  congratulate  you  even  more  on  what 
lies  ahead — for  the  lives  of  service  to  your 
country  and  to  yotir  fellowmen  which  you 
begin  here  today. 

The  demands  on  you  will  be  great — greater 
than  on  any  previous  generation  of  the 
"Long  Qray  Line"  that  has  passed  proudly 
through  thU  great  Institution. 

Never  before  has  your  country  been  so 
deeply  linked  with  every  part  of  a  rapidly 
ahrtnklng  and  changing  world. 

Never  before  has  the  power  available  to 
men  been  so  awesome. 

Yet  never  before  have  men  everywhere 
heen  so  aware  that  power  alone  cannot 
solve  their  most  urgent  problems  nor  satisfy 
their  deepest  needs. 

You  are  soldiers.  There  will  be  times 
when  your  courage,  your  coolness,  and  your 
eommand  of  the  military  arta  wlU  be  re- 
quired In  full  measure. 

But  you  WlU  have  to  be  more— much 
more — than  lighting 


You  will  have  to  be  builders. 

You  will  have  to  be  dlplomata  and  psychoI- 
oglsta,  engineers  and  poUUclans,  advisers, 
educators,  and  friends. 

For,  in  the  years  ahead,  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  human  family  will  be  threat. 
ened  by  aggressions  far  more  subtle  than 
those  of  armed  reglmenta  moving  across  na. 
tlonal  frontiers. ' 

World  peace  and  security  will  be  threat- 
ened by  propaganda,  subversion  and  agita- 
tion ...  by  economic  warfare  .  .  .  by  as- 
sasslnaUon  of  honest  and  able  leaders  .  .  . 
as  well  as  by  the  naked  use  of  armed  force. 

World  peace  and  security  will  be  threat- 
ened, above  all,  by  the  very  existence,  for 
two-thirds  of  mankind,  of  conditions  of  hun. 
ger,  disease  and  Ignorance. 

We  must  learn  that  the  simple  solutions 
of  times  past  wUl  not  meet  the  present-day 
challenges,  and  new  forms  of  aggression,  we 
face. 

Our  "doves"  must  learn  that  there  are 
times  when  power  must  be  used.  They  must 
learn  that  there  U  no  subsUtute  for  force 
In  the  face  of  a  determined  enemy  who  re- 
sorta  to  terror,  subversion  and  aggression, 
whether  concealed  or  open. 

0\ir  "hawks"  must  learn  that  military 
power  Is  not  enough.  They  must  learn,  in- 
deed, that  It  can  be  wholly  unavailing  if 
not  accompanied  by  political  effort  and  by 
the  credible  promise  to  ordinary  people  of 
a  iMtter  life. 

And  all  of  us  miist  learn  to  adapt  our 
military  planning  and  actions  to  the  new 
conditions  of  subversive  warfare— the  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation. 

We  must  learn  to  meet  and  defeat  our 
enemy  on  all,  not  Just  one,  of  the  battle- 
fields. We  must  use  the  techniques  ot  poli- 
tics, of  economic  development,  of  Informa- 
tion and  social  advancement — and  of  co- 
ordinating all  these  efforta  In  a  rational  and 
effective  total  effort. 

We  are  linked  to  all  parte  of  a  complex 
and  changing  world.  I  want  to  turn  now 
to  one  part — but  a  most  Important  part— 
of  that  world.  It  Is  a  part  of  the  world  that 
I  know  Is  much  on  your  minds.  I  speak  of 
Asia,  and  of  America's  role  there. 

In  this  Spring  of  lOM,  we  urgently  need 
perspective  on  Asia — on  Ita  history  and  the 
history  of  our  relationship.  That  perspec- 
tive can  give  us  guidelines  for  wise  choices— 
and  a  solid  base  for  realistic  hopes. 

I  believe  the  Ingredlente  of  perspective  can 
be  found  in  the  answers  to  three  questions: 
Who  and  what  is  Asia?  How  did  we  get  In- 
volved with  Asia?  And,  finally,  can  we 
achieve  sensible  goals  In  Asia? 

Who  and  what  Is  Asia? 

Asia  means  people — more  than  half  at 
mankind. 

Asia  means  civilizations — venerable.  Inven- 
tive, artistic,  and  deeply  rooted  cultures. 

Asia  means  religions — the  great  compas- 
sionate religious  and  ethical  systems  of 
Hinduism,  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  Islam, 
and  Christianity. 

Asia  means  problems — ^the  age-old  afflic- 
tions of  poverty.  Illiteracy,  disease,  exploita- 
tion, and  oppression. 

And  in  the  modem  era — the  past  hundred 
years  or  so— Asia  means  revolution. 

It  was  a  revolution  that  was  long  In  com- 
ing but  Inevitable  once  West  met  East  with 
fuu  force. 

RevolutlMi  Is  seldom  peaceful,  never  easy. 
For  Asia  the  period  of  Western  Impact-' 
and  the  transformation  It  produced — has 
been  often  turbulent,  bitter,  and  humil- 
iating. 

Take  three  major  Ingredlente  of  modem 
Western  history— the  spectacular  rise  of 
nattonallsm.  eapltallam,  and  science.  Bring 
th«n  to  bear  on  proud  older  cultures,  either 
through  direct  colonial  r\ile — as  In  India,  In 
Indonesia,  or  Indo-China — or  through  cn- 
elavea  and  spheres  of  InSuence — aa  In  China. 
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Little  wtmder  the  VBi » t  would  be  disrup- 
tive on  Asian  aocietles,  i^  well  as  sometimes 
constructive.  Little  \i(|nder  that  the  re- 
sulte  would  engender  n  distance  and  resent- 
ment among  Asian  peopl^  toward  the  West- 
erner, as  well  as  curt^lty  and  sometimes 
friendship. 

And  little  wonder  tbill^  the  history  of  Asia 
In  the  modem  era  Is  the  history  of  Asia's 
response  to  the  West,  an  unfolding  revolu- 
tionary process  of  wbidk  the  end  Is  by  no 
means  in  sight.  i 

It  is  a  process  that  b(  ^  first  to  expel  the 
foreign  colonial  master,  ind  has  largely  suc- 
ceeded In  doing  so. 

But  Independence  is  mly  a  fragile  begin- 
ning, not  an  end.  I 

With  Independence  {oomes  the  struggle 
for  nationhood  In  the  full  sense  of  the  wwd — 
the  struggle  to  create  liatlonal  unity  out  of 
religious  and  linguistic  itnd  even  geographic 
fragmentation  .  .  .  the  struggle  to  create 
national  power.  In  order  to  maintain  stabil- 
ity within  and  to  deter  ihd  resist  any  would- 
be  aggressors  without  .  I  .  and  the  struggle 
to  create  both  wealth  aad  Justice,  tfi  create 
a  society  of  expanding  opportunities  and 
hope.  I  , 

The  revolutionary  propeas  is  turbtUent  and 
fraught  with  dangers.  lit  contains  the  danger 
of  unbridled  competing  nationalisms ;  the 
lure  of  false  propbete  and  demagogues;  the 
temptation  of  lllviaory  Uiort-cuto  that  lead 
to  new  tyranny:  the  pa44ons  aroused  by  iin- 
fuUlUed  expectations.     ' 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  tt  new  ^>eciflc  danger 
was  first  added  to  thi^  process:  The  doc- 
trines of  Marx  and  Lenio — offered  aa  an  ex- 
planation of  Asia's  pasti  at  plan  of  action  for 
Asia's  present,  and  a  blueprint  for  Asia's 
future. 

Though  always  a  tiny  ^ninority,  the  agents 
of  Marxism-Leninism  ^i^ire  able  In  parte  of 
wartime  and  poet-war  ^la  to  ride  the  tide 
of  nationalism  and  anil -colonialism. 

With  perseverance  utd  discipline,  they 
produced  an  Impact  fai'  beyond  their  num- 
bers. 

Today  we  see  In  main  <  nd  China  the  tragic 
result  of  one  Asian  revolution  that  lost  Ite 
way — a  revolution  capt  ired  by  a  disciplined 
Communist  minority.       I 

The  high  price  of  thit  tragedy  is,  for  the 
people  ot  China,  a  lUe  of  Isolation  in  the 
world's  most  rigidly  toUlitarian  state,  and, 
for  the  people  of  Asia,  d  (irofoundly  disturb- 
ing neighbor.  J 

Today  we  see  in  the  a:  do-China  peninsula 
the  tragic  result  of  anotl  ter  Asian  revolution 
that  lost  Ite  way.  The  people  of  Vietnam, 
who  have  lived  with  v^ence  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  not  only  flbd  half  their  country 
ceded  to  a  Communistj  minority  regime  in 
Hanoi.  At  the  same  thhe  they  also  face  a 
determined  effort  by  Wat  regime  to  force 
South  Vietnam  under  QOmmunlst  rule. 

I  come  to  my  second  question:  How  did  we 
get  involved  with  Asia? 

The   question  may 
frequently   hear   the 
who  should  know  bett 
no  business  in  Asia." 
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lound  naive.     Yet  I 

ent  from  those 

d  that  "America  has 

from  frustration  In 

ll^lexlty.     How  much 

let  nature  take  Its 


also  stems  from  a 


In  part  this  view  st 
the  face  of  Asia's  cc 
easier  to  withdraw  ai 
cqiu^e. 

But  In  part  thU  vle^ 
misreading  of  history. 

We  are  all  in  some  d^ee  both  heirs  and 
captives  ot  history.  Anil  our  Involvement  In 
Asia  to  no  recent  abeiJmtlon  but  rather  a 
rooted  fact  of  history. 

In  one  sense,  of  oourie.  America  Is  simply 
a  something  f  imny  thati  happened  to  Colum- 
bus on  hto  way  to  Asia. 

In  a  deeper  sense,  wlt>  are  and  have  been 
a  Pacific  power  from  the  days  of  New  Eng- 
land's clipper  ships  in  Ijl^e  late  18th  century. 

Out  traders  and  entWpreneurs  soon  were 


Joined  by  ovu*  mlsslonarl 


-not  simply  evan- 


gtitoto,  but  dooton  and  nuiew.  teachers,  en- 
gineers and  agriculttiral  speclaUsta  By  the 
mld-l9th  century  American  ship*  had  opened 
vp  Japan,  and  Amerlean  ottteDs  were  leading 
participante  In  what  became  the  greatest  ex- 
port of  people  and  technology  ever  attempted 
from  one  clvUlzatlon  to  another — ^much  of  It 
focused  on  China. 

In  the  process,  we  became  catalytic  agente 
of  transformatton.  In  the  process,  too,  we 
became  unwitting  participante  In  Asian  his- 
tory, and  in  revolution. 

America's  role  In  Asia  today  to  a  direct 
product  of  the  centxiry  that  preceded  World 
War  U  and  of  the  war  itself. 

For  with  the  end  of  that  war,  the  respon- 
sibilities of  victory  impoeed  on  us  a  stabilis- 
ing role  in  JafMn  and  Kc»ea. 

And  with  the  beginning  of  the  Cold  War, 
the  Communist  victory  In  China,  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  War,  American 
power  was  the  only  shield  available  to  fragile 
and  newly  Independent  nations  in  non-Com- 
munist Asia. 

This  was  not  a  role  we  had  sought.  This 
was  not  the  peace  for  which  we  yearned. 

Nor  Is  It  a  role  we  seek  to  perpetuate  to- 
day. But  the  peace  still  eludes  us.  For 
there  are  those  in  Asia  who  still  pursue  their 
objectives  by  aggression  and  subversion.  And 
there  are  others  who  ask  our  help  In  meeting 
this  threat. 

I  come  to  my  final  question:  Can  we 
achieve  sensible  goato  in  Asia? 

What,  In  simplest  form  are  those  goato? 

First,  we  seek  to  assist  free  nations,  willing 
to  help  themselves,  in  their  deterrence  of  and 
resistance  to  all  forms  of  aggression. 

Second,  we  seek  to  asstot  free  nations, 
willing  to  help  themselves,  in  the  great  taaks 
of  naUon-bulldlng.  We  must  lead  other  rich 
nations  in  the  war  on  poverty,  ignorance  and 
disease  in  Asia. 

Third,  we  seek  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
regional  cooperation  on  the  basto  of  Asian 
InltUtives. 

And  finally,  we  seek  and  wlU  continue  to 
seek  to  build  bridges,  to  keep  open  the  doors 
of  communication,  to  the  Communtot  states 
of  Asia,  and  In  particular  Communtot 
China — Just  as  we  have  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Communist  states  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

The  IsoUtlon  of  the  Asian  Communist 
states — however  caused — breeds  unreality, 
delusions,  and  mtocalculatlon. 

Efforta  to  break  that  isolation  may,  for  the 
time  being,  provoke  denunciation  and  hoe- 
tUlty.  But  we  shall  persevere  and  explore 
means  of  communication  and  exchanges, 
looking  to  the  day  when  the  leaders  of  Asian 
communism — as  their  former  ooUeaguee  In 
Europe — will  come  to  recognize  the  self- 
destructiveness  and  waatefulneas  of  their 
present  bellicose  policies. 

Prudence  and  reason,  not  the  slogans  of 
the  past,  will  guide  us  as  we  try  to  reduce 
the  unacceptable  rtoks  of  ignorance  and  mto- 
understanding  In  a  thermonuclear  age. 

Let  me  underline  what  we  do  not  seek: 
We  do  not  seek  alignment,  except  from 
those  who  choose  It.  We  do  not  seek  eco- 
nomic privilege.  We  do  not  seek  territory  or 
mlUtary  bases.  We  do  not  seek  to  dominate 
or  to  conquer. 

Our  objectives  are  best  served  by  one  re- 
sult In  Asia:  The  emergence  of  nations  dedi- 
cated to  their  own  national  Independence,  to 
the  well-being  of  their  people,  and  to  the 
pursuit  of  peace. 

I  retiirn  now  to  my  qtiection:  Can  these 
objectives  be  achieved? 

My  answer  to  yes.  But  much  depends  on 
our  actions  as  a  nation,  and  on  the  under- 
standing that  prompte  those  actlona. 

In  the  struggle  tor  a  peaceful,  atrong,  and 
developing  free  AsU.  our  asseta  In  the  region 
are  great. 

In  Japan,  at  one  end  of  Asia's  arc,  we  have 
a  staunch  friend,  a  highly  developed  nation. 


our  second  trading  partner,  an  Immense  po- 
tential force  for  the  development  of  AaU. 

On  the  South  Asian  subcontinent,  at  the 
other  end.  we  have  close  friends  in  India, 
the  world's  largest  democracy,  and  in  Pakto- 
tan.  Both  natloas  are  dedicated  to  Inde- 
pendence and  bravely  emiaarked  on  programs 
of  development. 

And  In  the  Southwest  Pacific,  completing 
the  trlan^e,  are  our  friends  In  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  who  share  our  conunltment  to 
the  future  of  Asia. 

Elsewhere — ^In  Korea,  Taiwan,  the  Philip- 
pines, Thailand,  Burma,  Malaysia,  Singa- 
pore, and  Indonesia — we  find  nations  cotn- 
mltted  in  differing  faahloos  to  independence 
and  development.  We  respect  their  com- 
mitment, and  we  respect  their  differences. 
We  applaud  their  leadership. 

But  what  of  the  states  of  former  French 
Indo-Chlna? 

There,  of  oourae,  to  the  present  focal  point 
of  war  and  revolution  in  Asta.  And  there 
we  are  tested  as  never  before.  We  taee  a 
situation  of  external  aggreeslon  and  sub- 
version against  a  post-colonial  nation  that 
has  never  had  the  breathing  space  to  devriop 
Ita  politics  or  Ita  economy. 

In  South  Vietnam,  both  defense  and  de- 
velopment— the  war  against  the  aggressor 
and  the  war  against  deepatr — are  fused  as 
never  before.  Vietnam  challenges  our  cour- 
age, otir  Ingenuity,  and  our  ability  to  per- 


If  we  can  succeed  there — if  we  can  help 
sustain  an  independent  South  Vietnam,  free 
to  determine  ite  own  future — then  our  pros- 
pects, and  the  proepecta  for  free  men 
throughout  Asia,  will  be  bright  indeed. 

We  know  this.  Our  friends  and  allies 
know  It.  And  our  adversaries  know  It.  That 
to  why  one  small  country  looms  so  large  to- 
day on  everyone's  map  of  Asia. 

But  Asia  will  not  disappear  with  a  Viet- 
nam settlement. 

Nor  will  our  objectives  and  responsibilities 
In  Asia  disappear. 

The  peace  and  development  of  Asia  will 
be  high  on  our  national  agenda  for  the  rest 
of  thto  century. 

So  wlU  our  relations  with  the  nations  of 
Asia — Including  our  relations  with  mainland 
China. 

President  Johnson's  address  at  Johns  H*^- 
klna  University  last  year  was  an  htotoric 
formulation  of  American  purpoaes  in  Asia. 

In  that  speech  he  said  that  our  commit- 
ment to  South  Vtotnam  was  firm,  that  oiur 
quest  for  peace  would  be  unremitting,  and 
that  our  continuing  concern  with  the  wel- 
fare ot  the  p%op\m  of  Southeast  Asia  could  be 
tested  by  Asians  ready  to  Initiate  cooperative 
ventures  of  peaceful  development.  The 
President  pledged  1  billion  dollars  to  projecta 
that  might  be  developed. 

In  that  speech,  too,  President  Johnson  en- 
visaged participation  by  North  Vietnam.  In 
constructive  social  and  economic  arrange- 
menta  Once  Hanoi  had  decided  to  stop  the 
shooting.  And  last  February,  he  again  ap- 
pealed to  the  "men  of  the  north"  to  stop 
aggression  and  to  Join  In  helping  fulfill  the 
unsatisfied  wante  of  the  people  of  the  region. 

Termination  of  war  alone  would  be  a  ma- 
jor contribution  to  the  process  of  accelerated 
social  and  economic  development  in  Asia. 

But  there  are  other  basic  problems  which 
face  most  of  the  countries  In  the  area. 

In  Asia,  Incomes  are  low.  Population 
growth  to  high.  There  to  a  shortage  of  capi- 
tal. The  need  for  Investment  to  almost  limit- 
less. There  to  excessive  dependence  on  a 
limited  number  of  producte  for  foreign  ex- 
change earnings. 

These  problems  demand  the  attention  of 
oountrtes  In  the  area  as  well  as  countries  out- 
side which  are  able  to  help. 

But  there  Is  promising  ferment  In  (Tee  Asia 
today — ferment    that    can    lead    to    higher 
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standartU  of  performance  on  the  part  at  Indi- 
vidual countries  and  a  greater  sense  of  com- 
munity among  tbem. 

War  U  always  cruel.  But  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam staould  not  obscure  for  us  the  fact  that 
behind  the  smoke  and  uproar  is  the  t^i^tlng 
of  an  Issue  vital  to  all  of  Asia,  and  Indeed 
the  world. 

Can  Independent,  non-Communist  states 
not  only  surrlTe,  but  grow  and  flourish  in 
the  face  of  Communist  pressure? 

In  that  confrontation,  a  review  of  free 
Asia's  achievements  should  give  us  solid 
ground  for  hope. 

Consider  South  Korea,  where  exports  have 
increased  by  500  per  cent  in  the  past  three 
years.  Consider  Taiwan,  which  has  been 
transformed  from  an  aid-receiving  to  an  aid- 
giving  country  and  enjoys  a  rate  of  economic 
growth  higher  than  even  that  of  Japan.  Con- 
sider Malaysia  and  Thailand,  where  ambitious 
developinent  plans  are  being  launched.  Yes, 
consider '  Indonesia,  where  new  leaders  are 
determined  to  see  that  potentially  rich  coim- 
try  resume  a  responsible  place  In  the  world 
community. 

All  of  these  developments  are  strilclng  evi- 
dence that,  notwithstanding-  Communist 
boasts  that  they  represent  the  wave  of  the 
future,  the  real  achlevemenu  taking  place 
within  Asia  have  occurred  In  areas  that  rely 
upon  independence,  competition,  and  respect 
for  national  integrity  as  the  bases  for  genu- 
ine and  enduring  social  and  economic 
progress. 

As  we  Americans  strive  to  deal  with  the 
Immense  problems — and  the  promise— of  a 
vibrant,  modernizing  Interdependent  Asia  In 
the  years  ahead,  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
show  specm  quaUtles  of  mind  and  spirit  and 
understanding  as  a  nation. 

We  will  have  to  learn  far  more  about  Asian 
history  and  Asian  cultures  than  any  of  us 
now  know.  We  need  more  than  nodding  ac- 
quaintance with  the  key  crlUcal  Issues  that 
absorb  the  attention  of  AsUns. 

We  will  have  to  learn  to  speak  and  read 
Asian  languages. 

We  will  have  to  become  more  sensitive  to 
the  differences  among  Asian  nations  as  well 
as   their   similarities. 

We  should  also  be  sensitive  to  the  pride, 
dignity  and  nationalism  of  Asian  peoples  and 
nations.  Uke  most  people,  Asians  prefer  to 
rule  themselves  badly  than  to  be  well  ruled 
by  some  foreigner.  The  same  goee  for  advice 
and  initlativee.  Otherwise  good  ideas  Inevi- 
tably lose  some  of  their  appeal  if  carried 
through  Asia  In  clearly  foreign  wrappings. 

Asians  prefer  Asian  initiatives,  proposed  by 
Asians.    So  do  we. 

Finally,  we  must  learn  to  suppress  our  na- 
tional enthusiasm  for  quick  solutions. 

Asia's  problems  are  extraordinarily  complex 
and  Intractable:  they  wlU  be  with  us  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  and  we  should  force  our- 
selves to  practice  some  traditional  Asian 
patience. 

It  is  patience— and  perspective— that  we 
will  need  in  the  years  ahead. 

For  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  meet,  in 
Asia  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  time  and 
again  with  disappointment,  dlslllualonment, 
ingratitude  and  frustration. 

Tet  we  must  not  be  deterred. 

It  is  our  good  fortune  to  be  free  citizens  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  powerful  nation  In 
the  history  of  the  earth. 

It  Is  the  prosperous  who  can  most  afford 
oompaaaion  and  humility. 

It  Is  the  powerful  who  can  moat  afford 
paUence  and  per^Mctlve. 

Let  us.  then,  not  pursue  policies— or  judge 
ourselvea — in  consonance  with  the  passion 
of  the  moment. 

Let  us  pursue  tbose  eouraM  ot  which.  In  the 
Judgment  o<  history,  it  cui  be  mM:  "Tbaae 
were  the  p*tba  takaa  by  «1m  : 
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STRONGER  FEX>ERAL  ROLE  IN  TRAF- 
FIC SAFETY  NEEDED 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
compelled  to  comment  on  the  recent  ac- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
with  respect  to  S.  3052,  a  bill  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  to  ac- 
celerate highway  traflQc  safety  programs. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  its  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  Senator  Randolph, 
of  West  Virginia.  But  my  deep  concern 
for  the  cause  of  traffic  safe^  in  this 
country  leaves  me  no  choice  but  to  ex- 
press my  disappointment  in  the  reported 
results  of  the  committee's  action  on  S. 
3052. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  intimately 
and  directly  involved  in  the  problem  of 
highway  safety  over  many  years  have  a 
keen  sense  of  its  special  timeliness  and 
importance  today.  The  degree  to  which 
this  vital  public  issue  has  come  to  center 
stage  in  the  past  12  months  is  phenom- 
enal. Traffic  safety's  time  has  come. 
Public  opinion  and  the  public  welfare  de- 
mand an  Immediate,  effective  and  con- 
tinuing Federal  program  to  end  the  tragic 
slaughter  on  our  highwa3rs. 

The  automobile  has  been  a  significant 
hazard  to  the  people  of  this  country  for 
50  years.  If  this  death-dealing  Instru- 
ment had  reached  us  in  the  form  of  a 
virulent  new  disease,  we  would  long  ago 
have  mobilized  every  resource  to  wipe  it 
out. 

Here,  at  last,  the  accumulated  sor- 
row and  suffering  of  50  years  has  brought 
us  to  that  critical  point  where  we  in  the 
Congress  must  act.  There  is  now  an  op- 
portunity for  action  that  must  not  be 
allowed  to  slip  away. 

If  we  act  halfheartedly — or  hesitant- 
ly— we  must  be  prepared  to  live  with  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  left  the  job  half 
done.  And  the  measure  of  our  failure 
will  be  written  in  needless  death  and  In- 
Jury,  and  billions  in  economic  loss. 

S.  3052,  as  drafted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  makes  a  start  on 
the  problem.  It  leaves  the  first  3-year 
money  authorization  unchanged,  at  $160 
million.  But  it  drops  the  second  3-year 
money  authorization,  proposed  by  the 
administration's  traffic  safety  bill,  which 
amounted  to  $260  million. 

The  administration's  bill  would  have 
provided  $420  million  over  6  years  for  a 
Federal-State  cooperative  effort  to 
mount  an  aggressive  and  balanced  attack 
on  the  traffic  safety  problem. 

As  I  testified  before  the  committee  on 
March  31,  this  averages  out  to  a  Federal 
investment  of  about  $70  million  an- 
nually— hardly  a  large  sum  when  com- 
pared with  the  death  and  injury  rate  and 
the  $8.5  billion  economic  loss  Incurred 
each  year  through  highway  accidents. 

Howard  Pyle,  president  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  told  the  committee  that 
the  cost  of  bringing  State,  county  and 
city  traffic  safety  programs  up  to  mini- 
mum standards  amounts  to  nearly  $1 
billion  a  year. 

This  estimate  is  based  on  careful  in- 
vesUgatlon  and  study.  Indeed,  there 
seems  little  Justification  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Public  Works  Committee  that 


our  long-delayed  attack  on  traffic  safety 
should  begin  only  with  a  preliminary  3- 
year  program,  followed  by  further  con- 
gressional study  before  (^proving  au- 
thorizations for  a  second  3  years. 

We  already  know  how  to  form  a  basis 
for  action  now  and  in  the  future.  We 
cannot  afford  to  stand — like  a  child  in 
front  of  a  store  window — deciding  where 
to  spend  our  money.  Every  aspect  of 
every  safety  program  has  been  starved 
for  funds.  Mr.  Lowell  K.  Bridwell,  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  ot  Commerce  for 
Transportation,  listed  some  of  these  in 
a  speech  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on 
March  8,  1966.  His  list,  which  was  cited 
by  John  de  Lorenzi,  managing  director  of 
public  and  governmental  relations  for 
the  American  Automobile  Association  in 
testimony  before  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, included: 

1.  Vehicle  equipment, 
a.  Vehicle  performance. 

3.  Vehicle  registration. 

4.  Vehicle  Inspection. 

5.  Driver  EducaUon. 

6.  Driver  examination  and  licensing. 

7.  Accident  records  system. 

8.  Highway  design  and  maintenance. 

9.  TraflSc  engineering. 

10.  Traffic  control. 

11.  Traffic  surveillance  (to  correct  poten- 

tially hazardous  conditions.) 

12.  Maniwwer  and  training. 

13.  Baaergency  communications. 

14.  Emergency  medical  services. 

15.  Traffic  laws,  courts,  and  police. 
18.  Uniform  rules  of  the  road. 

17.  Uniform  signs,  signals,  and  markings. 

We  know  that  vast  amoimts  of  money 
are  needed.  There  is  no  cheap  solution 
to  the  traffic  safety  problem,  and  we  are 
paying  dearly  now  in  death  and  injury 
for  having  ignored  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  for  too  long. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Governors  and 
other  State  officials  respmislble  for  traf- 
fic safety  recognize  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  now  ready  to  play  a  meaning- 
ful role.  They  must  know  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  enlisted  in  the  war 
against  motor  vehicle  accidents  for  the 
duration. 

They  must  know  that  they  can  depend 
on  Federal  support  for  at  least  the  full 
6  years  contemplated  by  the  administra- 
tion's traffic  safety  bill.  We  cannot  talk 
about  3-year  authorizatitms  and  expect 
these  State  officials  to  have  much  success 
in  mobilizing  the  resources  and  trained 
personnel  required  for  effective  traffic 
safety  programs. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  justification 
for  placing  a  3-year  limit  on  authoriza- 
tions for  the  research  and  development 
programs  contemplated  under  section 
403  of  the  bill.  The  Federal  commit- 
ment to  research  and  development  must 
be  long  range. 

There  is  much  in  the  committee's  ac- 
tion that  is  praiseworUiy,  especially  the 
provision  for  a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Advisory  Commission.  But  we  must  re- 
store the  full  6-year  authorization  for 
section  402  and  section  403.  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  at  the  appropriate  time 
to  accomplish  this. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  must  return 
to  the  provisions  of  my  own  proposals 
which  would  authorize  additional  Fed- 
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i  million  match- 
expand  and  im- 
ction  programs. 
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only  20  States 
j^lumbia    require 


eral  aid  to  the  Statai  specifically  for 
driver  training  and  vehicle  inspection 
programs  over  a  O-year  period. 

Today  only  45  pen^t  of  eligible  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  driver  training 
courses  in  our  seoonctliry  schools.  To 
raise  that  figure  to  100  percent,  ac- 
cording to  the  Nationail  Educational  As- 
sociation, would  requin !  iat  least  $180  mil- 
lion a  year,  lam  convinced  that  driver 
training—*  proven,  tented  factor  in  any 
traffic  safety  prograii— warrants  sub- 
stantial support  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  therefore  propose  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  be  pflapared  to  assume 
part  of  the  cost  of  tralnlhg  the  3.6  million 
young  people  who  bec<M  i  e  eligible  to  drive 
each  year. 

My  original  amendm^ht  authorized  $60 
million  a  year  for  5  years  in  matching 
grants  to  the  States  for,  driver  education, 
or  a  total  of  $300  mili^n  added  to  the 
original  bill.  I  woulfl'  now  alter  the 
amendment  to  provide  $60  million  for 
fiscal  year  1968,  $70  mllHon  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  and  $90  mUllon-Hthe  full  matching 
amount — for  fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and 
1972— a  total  of  $400  m' 
I  also  recommend  a  $< 
Ing  grant  program  to 
prove  State  vehicle  ins] 
The  average  passenger 
States  is  6  years  old, 

and   the   IXstrlct   of 

periodic  inspection  of  motor  vehlclw.  To 
encourage  the  other  30  States  to  adopt 
inspection  programs,  aii4  to  enable  those 
which  now  require '  inspection  to 
strengthen  their  progrtjns,  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  prepared  to  offer 
financial  help.  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment authorizing  $45  million  annually  for 
5  years  for  this  purpose  [ 

We  must  recognize  <*r  responsibility 
and  send  the  President  a  strong  bill, 
dealing  adequately  wllli  all  three  ele- 
ments of  the  traffic  safleJty  triangle — the 
car,  the  driver,  and  the  road. 

For  the  rising  toll  of  traffic  accidents 
will  not  be  stemmed  by  attacking  only 
the  problems  of  the  oar — or  only  the 
highway— or  only  the  dtlver.  The  rising 
tolls  of  traffic  accident^  will  be  stopped 
only  through  a  balani 

My  concern,  Mr 

action  of  the  Committ-. 
will  make  it  more  dlfflci 
balanced  attack.  Theci 
has,  in  fact,  reduced 
phasis  on  the  driver 
endangers   a   truly 
We  need  to  authorize  _ , 
in  dollars  and  longer  inj 
simple,  but  extremely  1 
The  problem  of  traffi( 
Plex  one — Involving 
the  worker,  the  car  d( 
traffic  engineer  and 
sloner— and     the     poli( 
street — and  the  man  _ 

The  responsibility  is  noi „ „ 

Thousands  of  dedicated  people  are  de 
voting  their  careers  and  their  funds  to 
the  cause  of  traffic  saf  etr.  We  are  build- 
h\g  safer  roads.  We  ar  a  training  bettei 
drivers.  We  are  inq;>e(!iing  more  cars, 
We  are  making  road  dgi  i^more  uniform. 
Then  why  do  we  nee<i  I^eral  legisla- 
tion? 
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EHmply  because  State  and  local  com- 
munities need  help.  They  have  done 
what  they  could  do — through  licensing, 
law  enforcement,  highway  construction, 
and  traffic  controls — ^to  provide  the 
motorist  with  the  safest  possible  auto 
travel.  But  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
We  must  do  more  of  what  we  have  been 
doing — and  we  must  strike  out  in  new 
directions. 

The  Federal  role  should  be  one  of  as- 
sistance— ^help  to  the  States  to  carry  out 
their  traditional  responsibilities.  And 
the  Federal  role  must  also  be  one  of 
guidance. 

I  am  confident  that  Congress  will  rec- 
ognize its  responsibility  and  send  the 
President  a  strong  bill,  dealing  with  all 
three  elements  of  the  traffic  safety  tri- 
angle: the  driver;  the  road;  and  the  car. 

A  balanced  attack  on  the  traffic  toll 
will  require  Federal  help  to  broaden  the 
range  and  effectiveness  of  driver  train- 
ing programs  in  our  50  States.  Driver 
training  works.  It  is  endorsed  by  every 
traffic  safety  expert  in  the  coimtry.  Yet 
half  of  the  students  who  could  get  this 
training  are  not  getting  it — because  the 
money  and  the  programs  are  not  avail- 
able in  their  schools.  Clearly  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  and  should  take 
the  lead  to  improve  the  quality  and  the 
availability  of  driver  training. 

A  balanced  attack  on  the  traffic  toll 
must  include  vehicle  Inspection.  No  mat- 
ter how  safe  the  car  that  comes  from 
the  factory,  inadequate  maintenance  and 
lack  of  care  can  result  in  a  car  loaded 
with  i>otentlal  hazards.  Uke  driver 
training— vehicle  Inspection  works.  The 
Federal  role  should  include  help  to  the 
States  in  setting  up  and  improving  in- 
spection programs. 

All  these  efforts  are  vital.  And  all  of 
them  fit  within  the  traditional  pattern 
of  traffic  safety  efforts — better  roads, 
better  drivers,  safer  cars.  We  must — and 
we  will— do  more. 

We  must — and  we  will — do  also  that 
which  we  have  not  done  before.  We  need 
to  follow  new  directions  in  meeting  the 
problem  of  traffic  safety. 

These  are  not  impossible  develop- 
ments. A  nation  which  spends  a  billion 
dollars  to  assure  the  safety  of  three  men 
traveling  to  the  moon  can  surely  afford 
that  amount — over  the  next  6  years — to 
protect  the  lives  of  190  million  Ameri- 
cans. 

For  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we 
live  In  a  revolutionary  time.  Research 
makes  knowledge  obsolete  overnight.  A 
fiash  of  insight  combined  with  the  stroke 
of  an  engineer's  pen  can  bring  an  en- 
tire new  industry  into  being.  In  a  world 
of  constant  change,  we  live  with  one  as- 
surance: That  the  world  we  wake  up  in 
tomorrow  will  be  different  from  today's. 

An  era  like  ours  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
live  in.  Questions  are  complex.  Ans- 
swers  seem  impossible.  But  we  must 
make  some  basic  decisions. 

We  must  decide  that  we  will  rule  the 
environment  and  that  we  will  control 
what  we  have  built.  We  must  determine 
that  man  will  not  be  the  unwilling  vlcUm 
of  the  technology  he  develops.  Will  we, 
as  one  observer  put  it,  "live  In  a  heap  of 
garbage  shooting  rockets  at  the  moon"? 


Will  we  live  at  the  mercy  of  foul  air, 
polluted  water,  unsafe  pesticides,  and 
urban  decay?  Will  we  meekly  accept 
50,000  lives  a  year  as  the  price  we  must 
pay  for  the  automobile? 

We  have  In  our  hands  the  tools,  to 
change  the  world  for  good  as  well  as 
evil.  We  need  only  the  foresight  and  the 
will  to  make  it  so. 

Now  is  the  time  to  enact  a  truly  mean- 
ingful traffic  safety  program — a  bold 
program  befitting  what  the  President  has 
termed  the  Nation's  most  serious  prob- 
lem— next  to  Vietnam.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  cut  back,  to  delay  and  study. 
This  is  the  time  to  act. 


NEED  FOR  PARKS  AND  PLAY- 
GROUNDS IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  next  few  days,  tens  of  thousands  of 
delightful  and  precious  litUe  boys  and 
girls  will  be  leaving  their  classrooms  for 
a  brief  respite  from  their  studies,  and 
will  not  return  to  school  until  fall.  These 
thousands  of  precious  boys  and  girls 
come  from  impoverished  homes  where 
there  is  litUe  wholesome  activity,  and 
where  wholesome  recreation  Is  min<mfti 
Consequently,  many  of  these  youngsters 
will  find  the  streets  and  alleys  of  Wash- 
ington their  only  place  to  play.  Many 
of  these  streets  and  alleys  ace  filthy; 
many  Inhabited  by  rats;  many  are  heav- 
ily traveled  by  automobiles  and  buses. 
We  would  all  agree  that  this  is  not  a 
proper  enviroiunent  for  yotmg  boys  and 
girls.  But  this  is  a  way  of  life  for  many 
young  boys  and  girls  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  District  and  Federal  Governments 
simply  do  not  maintain  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  parks  and  playgroimds  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  people,  particularly 
children.  I  have  criticized  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  time  and  time 
again  for  its  willingness  to  trade  land 
for  other  uses — land  that  could  be  con- 
verted to  park  and  recreation  use.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not,  the  District  govenunent 
has  been  selling  land  to  private  busi- 
ness concerns.  Instead  of  keeping  It  and 
using  it  for  recreation  purposes.  I  have 
constantiy  criticized  this  practice,  and 
I  shall  continue  to  criticize  It,  for  In  my 
Judgment,  such  action  could  not  possibly 
be  found  to  be  more  shortsighted. 

As  we  all  know,  in  the  past  3  or  4  days, 
the  temperature  in  Washington  has  been 
staying  In  the  vicinity  of  90°.  It 
Is  a  time  of  the  year  when  a  dip  in  a 
swimming  pool  would  be  very  refreshing 
for  adults,  as  well  as  children.  Swimming 
in  the  pool  would  be  a  delightful  treat 
for  yoimgsters  experiencing  deprivation 
in  the  home.  I. do  not  suppose  anyone 
will  ever  know  'the  thrill  and  joy  that 
comes  into  the  hearts  of  these  children  as 
they  refresh  themselves  in  a  cool  pool 
during  the  long,  hot  summer  months. 

In  view  of  aU  this,  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
not  pleasant  to  learn  that  we  have  offi- 
cials In  the  National  Park  Service  and  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  who 
appear  to  be  completely  Insensitive  to  the 
urgent  need  for  expcuided  recreational 
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facOltiea,  especially  swlnuniiur  pools  for 
which  funds  have  already  been  appro- 
priated. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  10  existing 
public  swimming  pools  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  operated  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Recreation  Department.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  list  contain- 
ing the  names  and  locations  of  these 
pools,  their  size,  capacity,  when  they 
were  constructed,  whether  they  are  In- 
door or  outdoor  pools,  be  Incorporated  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  1, 1066. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse. 

Committee    on    the    DiatTict    of    Columbia. 
VJS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  response  to  a  re- 
quest made  by  Mr.  Richard  M.  Judd,  Stall 
Member,  we  are  submitting  to  you  the  at- 
tached statement  containing  Information 
about  existing  public  swimming  pools  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  operated  by  the  Recrea- 
tion Department. 

In  September  1963,  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. D.C.  approved  a  proposal  of  the 
Recreation  Department  to  construct  fifteen 
new  and  replacement  outdoor  swimming 
pools — one  in  fiscal  year  1965  and  at  the  rate 
of  two  pools  each  year  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1966,  provided  funds  are  available.  Titus 
far,  funds  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
Congresa  as  follows : 

McKlnJey:  Lincoln  Road  and  T  Street, 
N.E.:  fiscal  year  1965,  plans  and  specifications, 
construction  and  equipment. 

Oxon  Run :  Mississippi  and  Valley  Avenues, 
BX;  fiscal  year  1965,  plans  and  specifications: 
fiscal  year  1966.  construction  and  equipment. 

Randall:  First  and  I  Streets,  S.W.:  fiscal 
year  1966,  plans  and  specifications:  fiscal 
year  1966;  construction  and  equipment. 

Fort  Stanton:  17th  and  Brie  Streets,  SJT.; 
fiscal  year  1966,  plans  and  speclficaUons. 


TlM  National  Park  Service  Is  responsible 
for  the  construction  of  the  three  pools  for 
which  all  funds  required  have  been  appro- 
priated (McKlnley,  Oxon  Run  and  Randall). 
We  have  been  Informed  that  because  of  de- 
lays encountered  by  the  Park  Service,  the 
McKlnley  pool  will  not  be  completed  untU 
the  middle  of  August  1966,  and  that  con- 
struction work  on  the  Oxon  Run  and  Ran- 
dall pools  has  not  yet  been  undertaken. 

The  1967  budget  estimates  now  pending 
before  the  Congress  Include  requests  for 
funds  for  swimming  pools  as  follows: 

Fort  Stanton:  First  and  I  Streets,  S.W., 
construction  and  equipment. 

Fort  Reno:  Chesapeake  and  Fessenden 
Streets,  N.W.,  plans  and  specifications. 

Lenglon:  20th  and  Franklin  StreeU,  N.E., 
plans  and  specifications. 

Upshur:  l«th  Street  and  Arkansas  Avenue, 
N.W.,  plana  and  specifications. 

Indoor  swimming  pools  are  planned  for 
the  following  school  building  projects: 

Woodson  Senior  High  School:  &6th  and 
Eads  StreeU,  N.E.  (Fiinds  for  construction 
are  Included  in  the  1967  budget  estimates 
pending  before  Congress.) 

Shaw  Junior  High  School  Replacement: 
7th  and  Rhode  Island  Avenues.  N.W.  (Funds 
for  a  site  and  plans  and  specifications  are 
Included  In  the  1967  budget  estimates  pend- 
ing before  Congress.) 

Sharpe  Health  School  Addition:  4300  13tb 
Street,  N.W.  (Funds  for  plans  and  specifi- 
cations and  construction  are  Included  In  the 
1967  budget  estimates  pending  before  Con- 
gress.) 

New  School  for  the  Severely  Mentally  Re- 
tarded: Fort  Totten  Drive  and  Hamilton 
Street,  N.E.  (Funds  for  plans  and  specifica- 
tions are  Included  In  the  1967  budget  estl- 
matee  pending  before  Congress.) 

If  you  desire  additional  infonnatlon,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  tis. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ScRtm.RR  Lowx, 
Director  of  General  Administration. 

Attachment. 


Existing  public  stcimmiHg  pools  operated  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Rtciealion  Department 

Name  and  location 

Size 

Capacity 

When  con- 
structed 

Indoor  or 
outdoor 

1.  Anaoostla:  Anarostla  Park  SE 

6S  by  130  feet 

425 
635 

40-60 

40-60 

410 

660 

80 

400 

80 

635 

iiiiiliiii 

Outdoor. 

,  Do. 
Indoor. 

Do. 
Outdoor. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

2.  Bannekcr:<  2S00 Ocomia  Aw.  NW 

75  by  150  ten 

a.  rardoto:  13th  and  CUtton  8te.  NW 

24  by  75  feet  . 

4.  Dunhar:  1st  »nd  N  8U.  NW 

25  by  60  leet 

S.  Ra«t  Potomac:  East  Potonisc  Park 

65byl64fcet 

•.  rraiKl»;>  26Ui>nd  RSts.  NW 

60by  150li>et I 

28  by  75  feet  .  .  . 

7.  n«orgetowu:  34th  St.  and  Volta  PL  NW 

«.  Kelly  Miller:'  4»th  and  Brooks  ats,  NE 

50  by  82  by  80  teet 

38  by  75  feet  . 

t.  Roatidale:  17th  and  Dales  St».  NK 

la  Takoma:  >  4th  and  Van  Buren  Sta.  NW 

75  by  ISO  laet 

\  J°  "^  Ji""'  !?^  ?  »  »'P«"'«  wadlnn  pool  (25  by  75  feet)  on  the  premises. 
'  In  addition,  there  Is  a  separate  wading  pool  (20  by  40  feet)  on  the  premise*. 
»  Georgetown  and  Kcvdrle  pools  had  extensive  renovation  In  1948. 

—  Notes 

Hours  open: 

Uutdoor  pool.1  (7  days  a  week): 

IndJ^*^"!?  "(5  d^'a  w«Sk^°  tor  children  instruction;  afternoon  and  evening,  1  p.m.  to  8  JO  pjn.,  general  pubUc. 

^  FallTwlntsr,  and  spring: 

IStfl''-^  ^'^  PL"- •"?"?' P"''"*  (from  9  ajii.  to  4aOnjn.  during  tite  regular  school  term  the 
t  ^POOhareosedtorthephyslcaledncatlonproBramofpubUcschoob).        »'«'«"'»"*"«»' «enn  we 

Mimmar  aaason : 

_,     ..    .     9aja.  to«p.m.,  teoeralpubiic. 
Months  In  operation: 

Ontdoor  poob:  Opms  1st  day  after  .^hool  tenn  ends  in  June  and  closes  on  the  1st  Monday  In  September  (Labor 
Indoor  pools:  Year  round. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
will  note  that  the  Georgetown,  Cardozo, 
Dunbar,  and  Rosedale  swimming  pools 
were  built  in  1918.  The  Francis  swim- 
ming pool  was  built  in  1928.  The  East 
Potomac  swimming  pool  was  constructed 
In  1933;  the  Takoma  and  Banneker 
swimming   pools    were    constructed    In 


1934;  and  the  Anaoostla  swimming  pool 
In  1935.  It  was  not  until  1964  that  the 
Kelly  Miller  pool  was  constructed. 

You  will  note  in  Mr.  Lowe's  report, 
which  I  have  Just  had  printed  in  the 
Record,  that  all  of  the  required  funds 
have  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
new  McKinley.  Oxon  Run,  and  Randall 


swimming  pools.  Mr.  Lowe  points  out 
that  the  Na^tional  Park  Service  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  construction  of  the 
pools  for  which  all  funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  Congress.  He  further  ad- 
vises me  that,  because  of  certain  delays 
by  the  Park  Service,  the  McKinley  swim- 
ming pool  will. not  be  open  until  some- 
time in  August,  and  that  the  National 
Park  Service  has  not  yet  undertaken 
construction  work  on  the  Oxon  Run  and 
RandaU  pools. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  only  say  that  a 
few  pools  have  been  constructed  in 
Washington  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Congress  has  not  been  nearly 
generous  enough  in  appropriating  funds 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
adequate  swimming  pools.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  unconscionable  that  National 
Park  Service  and  District  officials  do  not 
have  swimming  pools  under  construction 
for  which  money  has  been  already  ap- 
propriated. In  any  other  city  in  Amer- 
ica, officials  maintaining  such  an  indif- 
ferent attitude  toward  the  Districts 
precious  little  boys  and  girls  would  find 
themselves  fired,  and  the  mayor  and  city 
council  recalled,  for  the  citizens  of  a 
community  would  not  allow  such  a  thing 
to  happen  twice.  If  these  officials  are 
not  qualified  to  supervise  planning  and 
construction  of  such  swimming  pools  af- 
ter appropriations  have  been  made,  I 
think,  in  the  interest  of  good  govern- 
ment and  in  the  interest  of  these  small 
boys  and  girls,  those  officials  should  be 
removed  from  such  responsibilities  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  The  children  of 
this  city  deserve  better  treatment  than 
they  have  received  from  these  officials  to 
date.  Can  you  imagine,  Mr.  President, 
setting  a  construction  date  deadline  for 
September  or  October,  long  after  these 
little  children  are  back  in  school? 

That  would  not  happen  if  we  had 
passed  a  home  rule  bill  that  we  have 
been  trying  to  accomplish  for  some 
years — not  a  charter  bill,  but  an  elected 
mayor  and  an  elected  city  council  bill,  a 
true  home  rule  bill,  for  which  I  have 
fought  for  21  years,  and  which  I  have 
been  helpful  in  having  had  passed  five 
times  in  the  Senate,  only  to  have  it 
blocked  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  close  by  saying  that  this,  again,  but- 
tresses a  case  for  a  strong  home  rule  bill 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  If  the 
people  themselves  and  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives on  the  city  council  decided 
that  they  wanted  swimming  pools  under 
a  true  home  rule  program,  the  boys  and 
girls  would  get  the  swimming  pools.  I 
am  convinced  that  under  such  circum- 
stances there  would  be  swimming  pools, 
and  without  such  an  unconscionable  de- 
lay as  is  being  experienced  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  swimming  pools  I  have 
Just  mentioned. 

I  urge  that  all  people  within  the  com- 
munity, including  the  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict governments,  work  together  in  order 
to  provide  the  maximum  of  playground 
and  recreational  facilities  for  these  chil- 
dren this  summer.  I  know  of  the  in- 
tense interest  of  the  Vice  President  in 
these  problems.  I  sincerely  wish  him 
success  and  hope  that  more  can  be  done 
to  provide  wholesome  facilities  for  Wash- 
ington's imderprivlleged  children. 


June  9,  1966 
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OFFICER     (Mr. 


on  page  3,  and 

1  his  Act  is  to  revise 
iMtll  to  assure  that 
( >f    their    financial 


The  PRESIDING 
Clauc  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the{  biU  (S.  1357)  to 
revise  existing  ball  prajotices  in  courts  of 
the  United  States,  ana  tor  other  pur- 
poses, which  were,  on  pake  1,  line  4,  strike 
out  "1965"."  and  lnsert!fl966".";  on  page 
1,  strike  out  line  5;  on  {page  1,  strike  out 
line  6  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
and  Including  line  3 
insert: 

Ssc.  3.  The  purpose  of 
the  practioeB  relating  to 
all    persons,    regardless 
status,  shall  not  needless^  be  detained  pend 
ing  their  appearance  to  answer  charges,  to 
testify,  or  pending  appeal,  when  detention 
serves  neither  the  ends  Of  Justice  nor  the 
public  interest.  I 

On  page  3,  strike  oui  llines  4  and  5;  on 
page  4,  strike  out  lines  ^  and  2;  on  page 
4,  line  3,  strike  out  <'<3)",  and  Insert 
'  "(2) ":  on  page  4,  strike  out  lines  5  and  6; 
on  page  4,  line  7,  strike  out  "(5)",  and 
f  insert  "(3) ";  on  page  4]  fine  13,  strike  out 
"(6) ",  and  insert "  (4)  "|;  on  page  4,  strike 
out  lines  16  and  17;  on  page  4,  alter  line 
15,  insert:  | 

(5)  impose  any  other 
reasonably  necessary  to 
as  reqiUred,  including  a  icbndltlon  requiring 
that  the  person  return  toj^ustody  after  speci- 
fied hours. 


{condition  deemed 
assure  appearance 


On  page  S.  line  18.  sUike  out  all  after 
"imposed."  down  through  and  including 
"condition."  in  line  23,|«nd  Insert: 

A  person  who  is  ordered  released  on  a  con- 
tllUon  which  requires  that  he  return  to  cus- 
tody after  specified  hour^i  shall,  upon  appli- 
cation, be  entitled  to  a  rejclew  by  the  Judicial 
officer  who  imposed  the  condition.  Unless 
the  requirement  is  removed  and  the  person 
is  thereupon  released  on  another  condition, 
the  Judicial  ofDoer  shall  set  forth  in  writing 
the  reasons  for  contlnulM  the  requirement. 


On  page  6.  line  9,  si 
"on"  down  through  a: 
ply."  hi  line  11.  and 
requiring  him  to  reti 
specified  hours,  the 
section  (d)  shall  a] 
strike  out  line  22,  and  Ihsert  "a  condition 
requiring  him  to  return  to  custody  after 
specified  hours  is  continued,  after":  on 
page  7.  line  21,  strike  o«t  "waithig",  and 


e  out  all  after 
including  "ap- 
rt  "a  condition 
to  custody  after 
)Tisl(Hi8  at  sub- 
on  page  6. 


Ee  8,  strike  out 


I  to  appear 
"person"  In- 


insert  "awaiting":  <xi 

line  21.  and  Inaert: 

"i  3160.  PenalUes  for  faUi 

On  page  9.  line  19,        .    „ 

sert  "or  court";  cm  pair^  9.  line  21,  after 

"to"  inaert  "baU  or  otJifcrwise";  on  page 

».  Une  21,  strike  out  "fo  r»',  and  Insert  Iw- 

fore":  on  page  10,  five 

strikeout: 

"SIM.  VlcHattoD  of  cond  $ons  of  release." 

And  insert: 
"3150.  PwuatlM  for  faUtjxb  to  mpptt." 

On  page  10.  strike  o  ^  line  8;  on  page 
10.  lines  14  and  15,  str  ke  out  "Any  saeh 
person  shall  be  given"  land  Insert  "Hie 
Attorney  General  shall  give  any  such 
person";  on  page  10,  llhe  16,  after  "of- 


fense" insert  "or  acts";  on  page  10,  line 
17.  strike  out  all  after  "was"  over 
through  and  including  "Judgment."  In 
line  8,  page  11,  and  insert  "imposed.";  on 
page  11,  strike  out  line  14;  and  on  page 
12,  after  line  14,  hisert : 

Ssc.  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  ninety 
days  after  the  date  on  which  It  is  enacted: 
Provided,  That  the  provlBlons  of  section  4 
aball  be  applicable  only  to  sentences  Unpoeed 
on  or  after  the  effective  date. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
was  passed  some  time  ago  by  the  Senate, 
without  opposition,  and  during  the  past 
few  days  the  House  has  ptissed  on  the 
bill,  making  the  four  types  of  amend- 
ments. As  thus  amended,  the  bill  has 
been  passed  by  the  House  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  318  to  14. 

These  amendments  do  not  alter  in  any 
respect  the  fundamental  provisions  of 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  They 
merely  improve  the  bill  by  making  im- 
provements in  the  methods  of  adminis- 
tering the  bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  on  Tuesday,  Jime  7,  the  House  of 
Representatives  gave  overwhelming  ap- 
proval to  S.  1357,  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of 
1966.  In  voting  318  to  14  for  this  bill, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  ex- 
pressed its  strong  conviction  that  exist- 
ing bail  procedures  are  ineffective,  out- 
moded, and  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
Justice.  This  bill,  as  I  have  stated  be- 
fore, is  the  first  significant  leglfdation  on 
bail  procedures  since  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789.  Although  we  have  modernized 
and  improved  almost  all  other  areas  of 
the  administration  of  criminal  law,  for 
175  years  we  have  persisted  in  relying 
solely  upon  the  financial  ability  of  the 
accused  as  the  basis  for  determhiing  his 
eligibility  for  pretrial  release.  Studies 
and  hearings  by  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subc(Hnmittee.  which  first  in- 
quired into  the  subject  in  1961.  have 
demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  the 
injustice,  ineffectiveness,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  relying  soldy  on  money 
ball.  Pilot  projects  across  the  country 
have  shown  that  the  money  bail 
system  "gives  the  keys  to  the  Jailhouse  to 
the  bcmdsman."  It  is  he  who  decides 
which  accused  is  free  to  continue  his  Job. 
prepare  his  defense,  and  live  with  his 
family;  and  it  Is  he  who  decides  which 
accused  remains  in  Jail — still  presumed 
innocent  since  he  has  not  yet  been  tried. 

The  BaU  Reform  Act.  which  this  body 
passed  unanimously  last  September,  will 
return  ball  dedalons  to  the  Judge,  where 
they  rightly  belong.  If  the  accused  shows 
sufficient  likelihood  of  returning  for  trial 
because  of  his  ties  to  community  and 
family  and  employment,  he  may  be  re- 
leased upon  his  own  recognizance,  or  In 
the  custody  of  another  person,  or  upon 
deposit  with  the  court  of  a  lO-pereent 
returnable  security.  Only  if  the  Judge 
finds  that  these  oondlti(His  are  Inade- 
quate to  assure  that  the  accused  will  be 
present  for  trial,  may  he  then  set  money 
baU. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  bill  has  been 
amended  only  slightly  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.    Most  of  the  changes 


are  technical  and  only  four  are  of  any 
substance.   They  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  provision  for  pretrial  re- 
lease in  the  custody  of  a  probation  officer 
has  been  deleted.  This  was  done  in  order 
to  remove  constitutional  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  some  members  of  the  House 
committee. 

Second.  The  condition  of  release  dur- 
ing daylight  hours— condition  four  in 
the  Senate  version— has  been  deleted.  In 
its  place  the  last  condition  of  release  has 
been  amended  only  to  include  release 
dependent  upon  return  during  specified 
hours.  Tliere  are  two  reasons  for  this 
change.  First,  since  condition  four  in- 
volved detention  for  part  of  the  day.  it 
is  better  placed  following  the  10-percait 
deposit  condition,  and  the  money  bail 
condition,  both  of  which  allow  the  ac- 
cused to  be  free  of  pretrial  detention 
entirely;  second,  restricting  the  ccmdi- 
tlon  of  partial  release  to  daylight  hours 
would  cause  unintentional  harm  to  those 
who  might  be  working  during  other 
hours. 

The  third  change — credit  for  pretrial 
confinement  against  a  fine  imposed  upon 
conviction — has  been  removed  as  un-^ 
necessary  and  inaj^ropriate  to  a  statute 
concerned  with  custody. 

Fourth.  The  last  change  of  any  sub- 
stance gives  to  the  Attorney  General 
the  administrative  responsibility  for 
crediting  pre-trial  confinement  against 
the  prision  sentence  imposed.  This 
change  is  salutary  because  it  eliminates 
any  possible  confusion  as  to  whether 
the  Judge  had  considered  pretrial  con- 
finement when  he  imposed  sentence. 
By  making  the  credit  an  automatic  act 
of  the  confinement  officer,  we  remove 
any  possibility  of  either  double  credit  or 
none  at  all. 

The  remaining  changes  are  technical 
in  nature  only. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
amendments  and  the  explanations 
thereof  be  placed  In  the  Riookd  at  this 
point. 

In  sum,  the  changes  that  have  been 
made,  and  in  which  the  Senate  is  asked 
to  concur,  have  improved  and  polished 
the  bill.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
perwxial  appreciation,  and  that  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Cranmlttee.  to  Chair- 
man CnxsK.  Representatives  WHimm 
and  McCuLLocH,  and  each  member  of  his 
committee  for  the  expenditious,  thor- 
ough, and  learned  consideration  given  to 
S.  1357.  I  would  also  like  to  express 
my  thanks  to  all  the  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied before  the  SubccHnmittee.  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  representatives 
who  assisted  us  so  competenUy  in  draft- 
ing this  legislation,  and  to  all  the  other 
persons  whose  efforts  have  produced  this 
much-needed  and  long  overdue  reform. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  President,  in 
his  BCareh  1966  message  to  Congress, 
urged  adoption  of  8.1357.  Since  the 
President  inchided  the  BaU  Reform  Act 
in  the  adminlstraticHi's  program.  I  am 
confident  that  be  wUl  sign  the  measure 
Into  law  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  eonsent  to  have  the 
amendments  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoio. 
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There  belzig  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AJCKNDKENT   NO.    1 

On  page  i,  line  4,  strike  "lMi6"  and  inaert 
"1866". 

AMxiaiMurr  no.  a 

On  page   1,   line  6,  strike  the  language 
"riMDiNca  ANB  pmpoaa". 
On  page  3,  llnea  4  and  6,  atrlke  "aiumb- 

ICENTS    TO    CRAPm    207    OF   TITLX    18,    DMrRO 
8TATX8  cone". 

On  page  10.  line  8.  strike  "cazBrr  roi  time 

BPBNT  IN  CUSTOOT". 

On   page    11.   line   14,   strike   "technical 

AMKNOlODm''. 

AMXNDMKNT   NO.   3 

On  page  1.  line  6.  strike  all  the  language 
down  through  page  2,  and  through  line  3 
on  page  3.  and  inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sac.  a.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  re- 
vise the  practices  relating  to  ball  to  assure 
that  all  persona,  regardless  of  their  financial 
statiu,  shall  not  needlessly  be  detained  pend- 
ing their  appearance  to  answer  charges,  to 
testify,  or  pending  appeal,  when  detention 
serves  neither  the  ends  of  Justice  nor.  the 
pubUc  interest." 

AMCNDIONT   NO.   4 

On  page  4,  strike  the  language  on  lines 
1  and  2. 

AMKNDMXNT  NO.    8 

On  page  4,  strike  the  language  on  Unes 
6  and  6.  and  reword  condition  No.  (7)  to 
read  as  follows :  "Impose  any  other  condition 
deemed  reasons  My  necesssry  to  assure  ap- 
pearance as  required.  Including  a  condlUon 
requiring  that  the  person  return  to  ciistody 
after  specified  hotirs." 

And  renumber  the  conditions  so  as  to 
read: 

"Strike  *(3)  •  and  insert  '(2) '. 

"Strike '(4)'. 

"Strike '(5)' Insert '(S)'. 

"Strike '(6) '  and  insert '(4)  \ 

"Strike  '(7)  •  and  insert  "(5)  •." 

AMXNBlfXNT  NO.  • 

On  page  A.  Unes  18  throiigh  33.  strike  the 
language  after  "Impoeed."  down  through  the 
word  "condition"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"A  person  who  is  ordered  released  on  a 
condition  which  requires  that  the  return  to 
custody  after  spedfled  hours  shall,  upon  ap- 
plication, be  entitled  to  a  review  by  the  Ju- 
dicial oflloer  who  Imposed  the  condition. 
UniMB  the  requirement  is  removed  and  the 
penon  la  thereupon  releaaed  on  another  con- 
dltton,  the  Judicial  officer  shall  set  forth  in 
writing  the  reasons  for  continuing  the  re- 
quirement." 

AMWiOIOCNT   NO.    T 

On  paga  6.  Unes  8  through  11,  strike  the 
language  beginning  with  "condition  number" 
■ad  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowtng:  "a 
oandltlon  requiring  him  to  return  to  custody 
after  sped&ed  hours,  the  provisions  of  sub- 
MCtton  (d)  shall  apply." 

AJONSIfXNT  NO.   B 

On  pass  6,  line  22,  strike  the  language  and 
inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "  a  con- 
dition requiring  him  to  return  to  custody 
after  specified   hours  Is  continued,   after". 

AMZNOMXNT   NO.    S 

On  pace  7,  Une  21,  atrlke  the  word  "wait- 
ing" and  Inaert  the  word  "awaiting". 

AlONSMBItT  NO.  IC 

On  page  8,  Une  21.  strlka  the  language: 
18150.  Violation  of  oondttlona  of  release" 
and  Insert  in  Ufeu  thereof: 

"i  SIM.  Penalties  for  faUuie  to  an>ear". 


AUXNDMXNT  NO.   11 

On  page  9.  Une  19,  after  the  word  "person", 
insert  the  words  "or  court". 

AMENBMKNT    NO.    13 

On  page  9,  line  21,  Insert  between  the 
words  "to"  and  "release"  the  words  "bail  or 
otherwise"  and  strike  the  word  "for"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "before". 

AlUKSMSNT   NO.    13 

On  page  10,  following  line  7.  delete  "3150. 
Violation  of  conditions  of  release."    and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof: 
"3150.  Penalties  for  failure  to  appear." 

AIUNDICKNT   NO.    14 

On  page  10.  linee  14  and  15.  delete  the 
WOTds  "Any  such  person  shall  be  given"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  '"The  At- 
torney General  shall  give  any  such  person". 

AMKNOMKNT    NO.    IS 

On  page  10.  line  IS.  after  the  word  "of- 
fense", insert  the  words  "or  acts". 

AMXNDMKNT   NO.    18 

On  page  10,  line  17,  insert  a  period  after 
the  word  "Impoeed"  and  delete  the  remain- 
der of  the  section  through  the  word  "judg- 
ment." on  page  11,  line  8. 

AMSNDMKNT   NO.    17 

On  page  12,  after  line  14,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion 6,  to  read  as  follows:  ' ' 

"Sac.  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  90days 
after  the  date  on  which  it  is  enacted:  Pro- 
elded,  That  the  provisions  of  section  4  shall 
be  applicable  only  to  sentences  Impoeed  on 
or  alter  the  effective  date." 

Puapoea  or  the  Amendments 

Amendment  No.  1  is  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  correct  the  citation  of  the  act  so 
as  to  be  current. 

Amendment  No.  2  Is  a  technical  drafting 
amendment  striking  headings  as  contained 
In  the  Senate  version.  Since  the  bill  con- 
tains amendments  to  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  which  have  been  codified  and  enacted 
Into  positive  law,  there  is  no  need  for  these 
headings. 

Amendment  No.  8  deletes  the  findings  as 
conUlned  in  the  bUl  but  retains  as  section 
2  of  the  amended  version  the  purpoee  of  the 
legislation.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee that  findings  are  not  necessary  but 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  legislative  Intent 
and  to  afford  adequate  quldellnes  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  bUl,  the  purpose  of  the 
act  should  be  retained. 

Amendment  No.  4  eliminates  as  one  of  the 
condiUons  upon  which  a  defendant  may  be 
released  the  placement  of  the  individual 
under  the  supervision  of  a  probation  officer. 
Since  the  probation  officer  is  an  arm  of  the 
court,  who,  under  normal  circumstances, 
only  enters  into  a  case  ufter  conviction,  your 
committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  In  order 
to  avoid  any  possibility  that  any  constitu- 
tional rtght  of  the  defendant  be  Invaded  this 
provision  should  be  deleted.  It  Is  obvious 
that  if  a  probation  officer  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility for  a  defendant  where  a  case 
has  not  yet  been  disposed  of,  he  would 
necessarily  make  inquiry  concerning  the  de- 
fendant. In  view  of  condition  No.  1,  which 
authorises  the  placing  of  a  person  In  custody 
of  a  designated  agency  or  individual,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  need  for  the  use 
of  a  probation  officer.  Moreover,  the  use  of 
a  probation  officer  would  Involve  additional 
duUea  and  might  require  additional  person- 
al. 

Amendment  No.  5  eliminates  ttaa  condition 
No.  4  requiring  the  return  to  custody  after 
daylight  hours  under  designated  conditions. 
However,  It  does  permit  under  condition  No. 
7  the  imposition  of  any  other  condition 
deemed  reawmably  neceaaary  to  aamre  the 


appearance  as  required  Including  a  condi- 
tlon  requiring  that  the  person  return  to 
custody  after  specified  hours.  In  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  the  phrase  "day- 
light hours"  Is  too  general  and  vague.  If  the 
purpose  is  to  release  a  man  from  custody  so 
that  he  may  be  employed,  there  Is  no  cer- 
tainty that  his  employment  would  be  limited 
to  daytime.  Therefore,  in  order  to  provide 
the  Judicial  officer  or  court  fixing  the  condi- 
tion of  release  with  greater  flexibUity  and 
discretion  the  use  of  the  term  "specified 
hours"  is  afforded. 

The  remainder  of  this  amendment  Is  tech- 
nical so  as  to  conform  the  numbering  of 
the  conditions  in  accordance  with  amend- 
menu  Nos.  4  and  5. 

Amendment  No.  6  Is  to  conform  the  lang- 
uage of  section  3(d)  with  the  language  in- 
serted by  amendment  No.  5. 

Amendment  No.  7:  This  amendment  to 
section  3(e)  is  to  conform  the  language  con- 
tained therein  as  provided  In  amendment 
No.  5. 

Amendment  No.  8  Is  also  technical  so  as 
to  conform  the  language  of  section  3(g)  with 
the  language  provided  by  amendment  No. 
5. 

Amendment  No.  9:  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  merely  grammatical. 

Amendment  No.  10:  This  is  a  technical 
amendment  rewording  the  tlUe  of  the  pro- 
posed new  section  3150  of  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code.  In  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee, the  language,  "Penalties  for  failure 
to  appear,"  is  a  more  precise  wording  of  the 
substantive  provisions  of  the  prc^>oBed  sec- 
tion than  "Violations  of  conditions  of  re- 
lease." This  amendment  makes  no  sub- 
stantive change  in  the  provision  itself. 

Amendment  No.  11  adds  to  the  definition 
of  the  term  "Judicial  officer"  the  phrase  "or 
court".  Since  the  act  includes  a  Judge  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions  in  the  definition  of  "Judicial  officer". 
It  is  necessary  to  add  the  words  "or  court" 
because  those  Judges  sit  as  committing 
magistrates  for  felonies  to  be  tried  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Amendment  No.  12  is  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  conform  the  language  to  include 
not  only  ball  but  to  otherwise  release  a  per- 
son before  trial  Instead  of  limiting  the  lan- 
guage merely  to  the  release  of  a  person  for 
trial.  The  amendment  makea  no  substan- 
tive change.  -.  ^ 

Amendment  No.  13  is  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  conform  with  the  language  Inserted 
by  amendment  No.  10  so  that  the  chspter 
analysis  will  be  In  conformity  with  the  head- 
ing of  the  new  section  3150  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

Amendment  No.  14  directs  that  the  At- 
torney General  give  a  person  credit  for  time 
served  In  custody  prior  to  his  conviction. 
Upon  imposition  of  sentence,  the  convicted 
defendant  Is  turned  pver  to  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General  and,  therefore,  from 
the  administrative  standpoint  the  Attorney 
General  should  be  the  individual  who  would 
give  the  credit  to  the  convicted  defendant. 
The  purpoee  of  this  amendment  is  to  make 
the  direction  more  specific^ 

Amendment  No.  15  would  Insert  the  phrase 
"or  acts"  so  as  to  Include  not  only  the  offense 
but  also  acts  for  which  sentence  was  Impoeed 
aa  a  basU  for  credit  toward  service  of  a 
sentence  for  days  spent  in  custody.  The 
purpose  behind  this  amendment  is  to  cover 
a  condition  where  the  defendant  may  have 
been  arrested  for  a  crime  but  subsequently 
la  convicted  of  a  leaser  crime;  thus,  xinder 
the  amendment,  even  though  convicted  of 
a  lesser  crime,  he  Is  given  credit  for  the  time 
spent  la  custody  whUe  awaiting  trial  on  the 
charge  of  a  greater  crime.  It  would  alao  per- 
mit the  giving  of  credit  for  time  spent  in 
custody  whU«  awaiting  trial  where  a  defend- 
ant Biay  have  been  orlglaaUy  arrested  and 
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I  for  credit  against 

as   unnecessary 

Itute  which  is  con- 

Idltlon,  the  pro- 

i  credit  in  any  case 

in  his  Judgment 

pre-sentence  de- 

ited  because  the 

full    credit    for 

automatically,  as 


>t  in  custody  prior 

been  inserted  re- 

lorded   only  aa  to 

after  the  effective 


held   in   cuatody   on   a    State    charge   and 
eventually  turned  over  t^'the  Federal  Gov 
emment  for  prosecution  \pf  a  Federal  viola- 
tion. 

Amendment  No.  18  w<i4ld  eliminate  the 
provision  of  the  act  wllch  provided  that 
where  a  person  who  has  b  »^n  convicted  of  an 
c^ense  and  is  required  t0'  pay  a  fine,  there 
shall  be  a  deduction  from  [t|ie  amount  of  that 
fine  a  sum  equal  to  the  ^ages  for  an  8-hour 
workday  at  the  Federal  mlalmum  wage,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  days  that  a  person 
spent  in  custody  prior  rbo  conviction  and 
pending  an  appeal  for  tha  offense  for  which 
the  fine  waa  imposed.  Protlslon  is  made  also 
that  no  such  credit  sh44  be  given  if  the 
Judge  in  Imposing  the  sentence  of  Im- 
prisoxunent  or  fine  takesj  Into  consideration 
the  number  of  days  spent  In  custody  in  con- 
nection with  the  offense  lor  which  such  sen- 
tence or  fine  is  Imposodj  and  so  records  in 
his  Judgment. 

This  language  provldl: 
fines  has    been    ellmlnai 
and  inappropriate  to  a 
cerned  with  custody, 
viso  which  would  withho! 
In  which  the  Judge 
that  he  has  already 
tentlon  into  acount  Is  e: 
committee    believes 
custody  should  be  recori 
a    matter    of    administijsttive    computation 
rather  than  a  matter  of  alacretion. 

Amendment  No.  17  provides  an  effective 
data  provision  to  give  thki  courts  and  others 
90  days  In  which  to  prcoare  whatever  pro- 
cedures are  necessary  to  evaluate  the  statute. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  ddsslblUty  of  giving 
prisoners  who  were  pije^iously  sentenced 
double  credit  for  time  s; 
to  sentence,  a  proviso 
quiring  credit  to  be 
sentence  imposed  on  an< 
date. 

Mr.  ERYEN.  I  moy^  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  Hquse  amendments. 
So  far  as  I  know,  them  is  no  opposition 
to  the  motion.  I  havej  a  prepared  state- 
ment which  explains  the  amendments  in 
detail,  and  I  desire  that  it  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Recoks. 

I  shall  not  underta^  to  specify  the 
amendments  unless  I  sUa  requested  to  do 
so  by  a  Member  of  ttie  Senate,  because 
they  are  not  of  a  subst  uitial  nature,  but 
merely  make  more  woi^  nble  the  adminis- 
trative features  of  the  [bin  as  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.HRUSKA.  Mr.  i»resident.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yidd.  I 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  [president.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  coinmend  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carol  l|ia  for  his  labors 
in  connection  with  this  bill.  It  was  my 
Kood  fortune  to  have  been  of  some  as- 
sistance durlnc  the  b(  ^rings  on  the  Mil 
and  in  the  drafting  of  It.  and  in  consult- 
ing with  the  Senator  jfjrom  North  Caro- 
lina this  afternoon,  &\  regard  to  the 
final  language  of  the  bf|l  as  resulted  from 
the  conference. 

I  agree  with  the  S^^tor  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  chihses  made  in  the 
conference  are  in  som^  {respects  improve- 
ments over  what  we  :  ^.  At  any  rate, 
they  are  acceptable  to 
the  motion  of  the  S^iator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ttiink  the  Senator 
from    Nebraska.    Tl^    Soiator    fnMu 


origination,  consideration,  and  passage 

of  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  agreed  to. 


Ndiraaka  Biertta  the  t  lanks  of  the  coun- 


try for  the  work  he 

CXH no— Part 


haa  done  in  the 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS — ORDER  FOR 
ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
about  the  program  for  the  rest  of  the 
wedc  and  the  beginning  of  next  week,  if 
he  can  advise  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  consulting  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  various  other  in- 
terested parties,  it  is  our  intentirai  to 
take  up  the  unobj«cted-to  items  <m  the 
calendar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock 
noon,  Monday  next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  anticipated 
that  on  Monday  the  Senate  will  take  up 
various  bills  which  will  be  on  the  calen- 
dar, including  some  21  private  bills  re- 
ported out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
today.  

FACTS  ABOUT  FOREION  AID 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
has  circulated  recently  an  excellent, 
short  pamphlet  on  the  proposed  foreign 
aid  program  for  fiscal  year  1967,  which 
I  feel  is  one  of  tlie  clearest  explanations 
of  the  programs  purposes  and  of  the 
foreign  aid  request  to  Congress  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  The  pamphlet  has 
proved  to  be  an  especially  useful  infor- 
mation piece  for  schools,  community 
groups  and  other  organizations  in  pre- 
senting a  concise  picture  of  what  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  accomplishing  and 
what  it  plans  to  accomplish  within  the 
next  few  years  through  new  initiatives 
in  health,  education  and  agriculture. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  foreign  aid  bill 
this  year,  as  every  year  in  the  past,  is  an 
Intense  controversial  matter.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  debate  on  the  bill  will  ex- 
toid  for  quite  a  numlier  of  legislative 
days.  I  find  myself  in  disagreement 
with  parts  of  the  bill. 

However.  I  bring  to  the  attention  ot 
Members  of  the  Senate  this  pfaamplet, 
which  cogently  states  the  case  of  AID 
for  the  Mil.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pamphlet  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objectkHi,  the  pamphl^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«b, 
aa  fcdlows: 
Facts  Abottt  the  Fobexgn  Aid  Fiockam  won, 

FBCAr  Teax  1987:  New  iNTrxATtrxs  in  Aeai- 

CU1.TUXE,  Education,  Health 
(Agency    for     International     Development, 

ICarch  1966) 

THE    vaaaiBENT'a    AaamrANCs    raorooAL    to 

ooipama 

The  President's  prapoaal  to  Coagreaa  for 
fiscal  year  19«7.  ontUaed  la  his 


Foreign  Aid  of  February  1.  1988.  wUl  consist 
of  economic  asaUtance  administered  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID),  an  agency  la  the  Department  of 
State,  and  mlUtary  asalatance  admin  latered 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  under  the 
poUcy  control  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Septarate  bills  for  economic  and  mlUtary 
assistance  have  been  submitted  to  Congress 
and  referred  to  the  Senate  Relatlooa  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee: Foreign  Assistance  Act  (econofnlc), 
HJt.  12449,  S.  2869;  MUitary  Assistance  and 
Sales  Act,  HJt.  12450.  S.  2881. 

The  foUowlng  Is  a  breakdown  at  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  request  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
with  a  comparlscHi  of  approprlatlona  for  eco- 
nomic aid  for  fiscal  year  1968: 
[In  mHUons  of  dollars] 


SP^y^ 

^irtJEir 

rtsealyear 

Cateccry 

(iaelodea 
suppk- 

'"Si^jssr 

mental 

lequest 

request  ihr 

t4I5,IM0,000) 

Development  loans 

618.2 

(MS.4 

Technical  cooperation 

302.4 

231.3 

AUianoe  (or  Procrees: 
Development  loans 

ias.1 

4S&3 

Teefanteal  cooperation 

75.0 

S7.7 

Supportiog  asslstaooe: 
General                - 

•812 

197.2 

ssao 

C/ynttngmry  fnni* 

>3n.o 

70.0 

Contributions  to  Inter- 

BBtioMl  otsanisatiaas.. 

141  • 

140.4 

American  schools  and 

hospitals  abroad 

7.0 

ILO 

Surrey  of  iBf  estuMBt 

evtwitiiultlas 

Administraklaa  AID 

M.> 

•7.4 

Admiuistratton  Depart- 

ment of  State 

S.1 

3.1 

Total-.„       

i,m.» 

2,4m.Q 

■  Includes  $80,000,000  appropriated  in  flseal  year  1066 
(or  l-y«ar  special  soatbeast  Asia  •snUntsBey  md. 


NEW  INITIATIVEa  U  VOMBIaM  i 

"They  emerge  from  a  riporoiit  exmminmtian 
of  OUT  pa$t  experience." — roreign  aid  me«- 
tmge. 

The  foreign  aid  program  for  flaeal  year 
1987  Is  a  result  of  eortenslTe  Bnetittve  Branch 
reriew.  While  oontlntilng  program*  which 
have  proved  their  worth,  the  propo— d  foreign 
aaalstance  program  glree  renewed  emplMSis 
to  those  ortnelples  which  begaa  with  the 
Point  IV  iwogram  of  technical  aaalatanee 
under  President  Truman,  and  which  have 
oontlnued  to  this  day. 

Foremost  In  the  new  program  is  the  Preal- 
dent'a  "attack  upon  the  root  causes  of  world 
poverty,"  and  Insistence  that  "those  who  do 
not  fulfill  their  oommltmeota  to  hrtp  them- 
srives  cannot  expect  help  from  us,"  aa  ha 
Stated  In  his  Foreign  Aid  message  to  Con- 
gresa.  It  is  a  program  based  on  adequate 
srtf -help  by  the  recipient  oountrlea,  and  ara- 
phaslaes  Important  InitiatiTes  la  agrieolttre, 
education,  and  health  la  a  major  effort  to 
combat  world  poverty. 

Greater  emphasis  also  will  be  placed  on 
the  use  of  private  resources,  on  the  concen- 
tration of  assistance  In  a  limited  mimber  of 
countries,  and  on  greater  support  of  regional 
and  multilateral  activities. 

The  President  is  proposing  a  flve-year  au- 
thorization for  economic  and  military  aid 
which  will  provide  continuity  for  planning 
and  execution  o<  asalatance  and  will 
strengthen  self-help  inc«atlvca  by  aiaking 
clear  U.S.  wmingneaa  to  reiyrnd  to  sostalacd 
development  efforti  by  radpteat  eooatrlea. 
riiiiguM  wlU  eoBtlnae  full  review  U  the 
ptugiam  through  anaaal  luaalderattoa  ct 
approprlatlona  and  through  pumititatloaa  to 
afnthorhdag  eoaualtteM  If  they  ao  tcqoeat. 
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Th«  PT«aid«nt  ha«  aubmltted  to  Congraaa 
mlliury  uaUtanc*  inxignuna  In  ardor  to  per- 
mit grMter  undarstandlnf  of  tba  obJ«etlTW 
and  ftmctlona  of  ofteb  prognun.  and  to  permit 
action  on  each  program  according  to  lt«  own 
marlu.  Tb«  Secretary  of  State,  however,  will 
contlntie  to  be  raaponalble  for  foreign  policy 
•upenrlalon  and  renew  of  tbe  mlUta^  aa- 
aUtance  program,  and  for  lt«  coordination 
with  the  economic  aid  program. 

The  Preeldent's  request  for  economic  aa- 
sUtance  for  ilacal  year  1007  U  $2,460  million, 
only  M  million  more  than  new  appropria- 
tions for  FT  19M.  It  la  a  minimum  request 
which  takes  full  account  of  our  present  ef- 
forts  In  Vietnam.  Kxdudlng  Vietnam.  AID'S 
Increased  settvltles  In  hsalth,  education  and 
agriculture  wlU  be  provided  with  new  ap- 
proprUtlons  no  higher  than  in  lOM. 

Foreign  aid  is  not  spending  at  the  expense 
of  domestic  programs.  As  the  President  has 
said,  expenditures  for  domestic  programs,  in- 
cluding those  enacted  In  tbe  last  session  of 
Congress,  will  increase  this  year. 

AID'S  appropriation  request  represents 
only  .39  percent  of  the  U.S.  Gross  National 
Product  and  1.0  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget— or  Just  3  cente  out  of  each  tax 
doUar. 


"The  United  states  can  never  do  more 
than  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  themselves.  They  must  sup- 
ply most  of  the  capital,  the  know-how — and 
the  tpill  to  progress.  If  they  do,  we  can  and 
will  help." — Foreign  aid  message. 

For  every  dollar  the  United  SUtes  pro- 
Tidee  to  30  countries  where  we  maintain 
m«]or  economic  aid  programs,  these  natloits 
contribute  $6  for  their  own  development. 
In  perspective,  their  contribution  is  even 
larger,  for  the  Gross  National  Product  of 
these  nations  averages  per  capita  $120  per 
year,  compared  to  the  UJS.  average  of  more 
than  $8,000  per  year. 

Today's  emphasis  on  self-help  recognises 
that  sucoaasful  development  is  always  the 
product  of  partnership.  It  begins  at  the  In- 
dlvKtaal  project  level  with  cost  sharing,  and 
It  extends  to  mutual  country  agreement  on 
Impityvements  in  overall  government  poUciee 
which  will  lead  to  needed  reforme  and  pro- 
Tide  a  bettor  elimate  for  development. 

In  tbe  past  three  years.  AID  has  pioneered 
agreements  under  which  the  United  States 
and  Its  partners  in  the  developing  nations 
spell  out  in  spedflcs  the  terms  of  their 
puiasrship:  predady  what  AID  wiU  provide 
•ad  pndMly  what  seU-help  tbe  developing 
partner  wUl  undertake. 

AID  project  loans  require  cost  «>»|tr1ng  and 
also  a  clear  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
recipient  to  provide  adeqxiate  budgeting. 
staOng  and  administration  to  assure  that  the 
faelUty  is  properly  maintained  after  comple- 
tion and  that  the  Investment  makes  sense. 
AID'S  program  loans  are  condiUoned  on  the 
willlngnaas  of  the  recipient  nation  to  InltUte 
tax  reform.  im|Wov«  tbe  climate  for  private 
eatarprlae.  and  undertake  other  basic  reforms 
to  proBMHs  tbe  growth  o(  agriculture,  Indm- 
try.  and  education  and  Health  feoUltlea. 

The  Ulalted  States.  In  fact,  provldee  only 
a  small  margin  of  tbe  human  and  material 
leaouroea  nssdsd  (or  development.  The  ma» 
Jor  effort— the  wUl.  tbe  leadership,  the  labor 
and  most  of  the  reeourcea  comes  from  tbe 
recipient  nattons  themselves. 

AID  pUyed  a  vital  role  In  tbe  adopUon 
of  poUclee  by  tbe  Ooremment  of  Taiwan, 
wlMre  eoonomlo  aM  has  ended,  under  which 
tbe  pttvate  sector  flouriabed  In  both  In- 
dustry and  agrteolture.  One  major  loan  In 
1060  tadueed  the  Ttlwaa  Oovamment  to 
ado|>t  aieasurea  to  enoourage  aavtafs  and  la- 
TsstaMnt.  eetaMleta  a  oapltal  market,  eeu 
ladustrtal  ontetpilaes  to  prlvMe  lavestois. 
adopt  flseal  raAmts  establish  a  eeatral  bank, 
and  llbsndlae  ernihangs  aad  trade  regulatfams. 

A  loan  to  Faktstaa  was  linked  to  tbe  elim- 
ination of  rigid  Impart  oontntis.  which  were 


slowing  the  Import  of  needed  materials  and 
stifling  private  sector  growth,  and  to  in- 
creased Import  taxes.  The  change  was  made, 
and  the  reeult  was  virtual  elimination  of  a 
black  market  on  major  commodities  affected 
by  the  new  import  policy,  and  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  industrial  output  and  use  of  exist- 
ing industrial  c^Mdty.  With  greater  avail- 
ability of  assentlnl  raw  materials  and  equip- 
ment, utilization  of  PakUtan's  idle  indus- 
trial capacity  had  Increased  from  about  63 
percent  to  83  percent  in  six  months. 

An  AID  loan  to  tbe  Bolivian  Iillning  Bank 
to  finance  expansion  and  modernization  of 
the  private  mining  industry  provided  that-no 
funds  would  be  disbursed  pending  major  re- 
form of  the  country's  mining  code,  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  bank  itself,  and  the  pas- 
sage and  enforcement  of  new  mineral  export 
tax  laws  to  encourage  Investment  In  mining. 
The  new  code  Is  now  in  effect,  the  new  tax 
law  has  been  passed,  and  the  reorganization 
Is  in  procees  of  being  carried  out. 

Proposed  commitments  under  Foreign 
Assistance  Act 

[MiUlons  of  dollars] 
Health: 

18M - 114 

1087 178 

Education: 

18M 106 

IWT 176 

Agriculture: 

1088 393 

1M7 813 

AQUCULTTTU 

"The  problem  of  hunger  is  a  continuing 
crisis  .  .  .  The  solution  is  clear:  an  all  out 
effort  to  enable  the  developing  countries  to 
supply  their  oum  food  needs,  through  their 
own  production  or  through  improved  capac- 
ity to  buy  in  the  world  market."— Foreign 
aid  message. 

The  lees-developed  countrlee  now  have  a 
food  deficit  of  10  million  tons  of  grain  an- 
nuaUy.  met  by  Imports  from  the  developed 
countries.  At  the  same  time,  populations 
are  increasing  at  a  rate  of  3^  to  fl  percent 
a  year.  If  population  and  production  trends 
contlnus  and  there  is  only  a  moderate  In- 
crease in  per  capita  consumption  in  the  lees- 
developed  countrlee,  a  food  mp^f  88  million 
tons  U  estimated  by  1086.  *SEven  with  a  re- 
turn of  all  reserve  acreage  to  production  and 
continuing  technological  Improvement,  the 
United  States,  after  meeting  domeetic  needs 
and  commercial  exports,  might  produce 
enough  to  supply  up  to  76  million  tons  of 
the  deficit.  This  would  stui  leave  a  deficit 
of  about  IS  mlUlon  tons.  If  this  disastrous 
food  shortage  is  to  be  averted,  there  must 
be  a  rapid  Increase  in  the  ability  of  the  less- 
developed  countries  to  produce  their  own 
food. 

Fornext  year.  AID  propoees  to  increase  Its 
Investment  in  agriculture  by  nearly  one- 
third  over  fiscal  year  1088  and  by  more  than 
half  over  fiscal  year  1088,  to  a  total  of  $813 
million.  These  funds  will  mobilise  greatw 
VA.  technology  and  reeouroes  by  <in*»»^i.g 
fsrtUlMr  Imports  flrom  tbe  U.S..  transfsrrlng 
American  farming  techniques  and  equipment 
to  tbe  developing  countries,  constructing  fer- 
tlllaer  plants,  estabUsbIng  more  extension 
services,  oooperattves,  and  credit  facilities, 
and  financing  reesareb  for  better  aad  nutil- 
ttous  orops.  Country  parfonnance  In  devel- 
oping food  reeouroes  wlU  be  a  priority  aiU- 
belp  coodltlon  for  AID  asalstanoe. 

In  oonoert  with  these  efforts,  tbe  Preeldent 
has  proposed  a  now  Food  for  Freedom  pro- 
gram to  replaoo  Food  for  Fsaoe  (PL  4S0). 
wtaldi  WlU  be  closely  Integrated  with  V3. 
eoonomlo  asstotanoe  efforts.  Tbe  new  Vbod 
for  Freedom  logUIatlon  will  increase  food 
aid  shipments  to  flu  the  food  gap  while  local 
oatpot  Is  bslBff  expandsd.  Fart  a<  the  looal 
euRenoy  geasrated  under  food  sales  wtu  be 
re-lnvastsd  la  oountry  agricultural  develop- 
aiwtt  aad  food  processing  ladostrlee.    The 


food  suppUed  in  many  cases  wiU  be  used  as 
wages  In  rural  development  programs  to  pro- 
mote self-help.  In  determinations  of  food 
aid,  emphasis  will  be  given  to  each  country's 
efforts  to  develop  its  own  food  capabilities — 
either  through  agricultural  development  or 
improved  capacity  to  buy  in  world  markets. 

Since  the  beginning  of  AID  assistance  in 
Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America,  the  training 
of  local  agricultural  professionals  has  been 
a  keystone  of  AID  technical  assistance  activl- 
ties.  AID  brings  2,000  foreign  agricultural 
professionals  to  the  United  States  each  year 
for  advanced  specialized  training.  In  FT 
1965.  there  were  300,000  students  enrolled  in 
AID-supported  agricultural  schools  and  col- 
legee  overseas. 

AID-flnanced  fertilizer  exports  now  provide 
much  of  the  nutrients  in  use  in  the  develop- 
ing countries.  AID  shipments  and  assistance 
to  local  plants  constltutsd  all  of  the  fertUlzer 
used  in  Laos  and  Korea  in  1065. 

AID  U  assUtlng  60  water  projects  which 
are  opening  unused  land  for  crope.  AID 
projects  are  irrigating  more  than  a  mUlion 
acres  in  India  and  half  a  mUlion  each  in 
Pakistan  and  Korea. 

AID  has  brought  extension  servlcee  and 
agrlcAltviral  credit  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries, and  ha*  miiltipUed  profits  and  produc- 
tion through  improved  farm  to  market  roads 
and  efficient  farmer  marketing  systems.^ 

Working  with  the  reeearch,  educational, 
and  private  enterprise  sectors,  AID  wlU  be 
supporting  development  and  adaptation  of 
the  kinds  of  food  crops  people  need  for  diet* 
that  win  both  combat  malnutrition  and  in- 
crease ability  to  work.  Technical  assistance 
will  be  available  to  help  local  food  processing 
industries  develop  methods  for  using  less- 
cosOy  proteins  in  domestic  oil-seed  crops 
and  other  sources  that  should  be  exploited. 
AID  will  continue  to  give  priority  considera- 
tion to  guaranty  coverage  for  private  Amer- 
ican Investment  in  food  processing  improve- 
ment overseas. 

KOUCATIOK 

"Nothing  is  more  critical  to  the  future  of  lib- 
erty and  the  fate  of  mankind." — Foreign  aid 
message. 

Lack  of  education  is  common  to  nearly  all 
the  less-developed  coimtrles.  Literacy  aver- 
ages about  60  percent  in  Latin  America  and 
the  Far  East,  but  only  35  percent  in  the  Near 
Bast  and  South  Asia,  with  half  the  lees-devel- 
oped world's  population,  and  only  16  per- 
cent In  Africa.  Tho  need  for  a  drastic  expan- 
sion In  opp<vtuniUes  for  basic,  general 
education  Is  urgent  if  the  dtizens  of  these 
nations  are  to  partldpate  tf  ectivdy  in  devel- 
opment and  self-government.  There  is  an 
equally  urgent  need  for  more  people  with  the 
advanced  technical  and  professional  skills 
required  for  a  more  productive,  modern 
society. 

For  next  year,  AID  prc^Moes  a  50  percent 
increase  in  its  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams, totaUlng  more  than  $176  million,  for 
financing  ];MX}Jects  In  educational  planning, 
teacher  training,  curriculum  Improvement, 
textbook  production,  partldpant  training, 
and  the  uao  of  new  todinologlee  in  education. 
Funds  WlU  also  be  used  to  expand  education 
tot  health  and  agricultural  peroonnd,  assist 
tho  toaobing  of  Kngliab  abroad,  strengthen 
American  research  and  educational  institu- 
tions in  support  .of  development  programs. 
and  provide  q>eclal  programs  for  future 
leadsrs  studying  In  tbe  United  Statee. 

Tbe  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfaro  wlU  undertake  programs  for  inter- 
national education  that  wlU  strec^then  AID's 
efforts  and  lay  foundations  for  a  permanent 
VS.  Involvement  In  Intematloaal  education 
aeUvltleo— an  Involvement  that  wlU  con- 
tinue after  tbe  AID  program  la  a  country  has 
ended.  A  Oontor  fdr  Bdooatloaal  Coopera- 
tion, within  HEW,  WlU  aonre  aa  a  focal  point 
of  leadership  and  oootdlaatlon  o<  public  and 
private  efforts  In  International  education. 
and  an  American  Edaostkn  Placement  Serv- 
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Ice  will  act  as  an  lnten|$tlonal  recruitment 
bureau  tor  American  teachers.  A  program  of 
incentive  grants  will  strengthen  programs  in 
international  research  |  and  training  in 
American  colleges  and  Ufalverslties.  In  co- 
operation with  AID.  the  Peace  Corpe  will 
administer  school-to^chool  partnerships  be- 
tween Institutions  in  th^  U.S.  and  less-devel- 
oped nations.  An  excha^e  Peace  Corps  wlU 
bring  volunteers  to  our  country  to  prepare 
for  further  service  in  their  own  country. 

Aid  to  education  hasi  accounted  for  the 
largest  number  of  AID  ttechnlcians  overseas 
and  has  been  a  major  field  of  AID  technical 
assistance:  { 

In  fiscal  year  1966,  one  jjiut  of  every  five  AID 
experts  was  working  in  the  field  of  education. 
Four  out  of  every  five  ADj)  financed  educators 
today  are  stsff  members  from  American  col- 
leges and  universities  with  which  the  Agency 
contracts.  j 

Since  the  beginning  of' the  Point  IV  pro- 
gram In  1949,  04,000  foreign  technicians  and 
professionals  have  been  brought  to  the  U.S. 
for  advanced  education,  and  another  19,000 
have  been  trained  in  thftd  countries  under 
V.S.  aid  programs.  ' 

More  than  670,000  t« 
countries  have  graduate 
colleges  and  schools. 

In  FT  1986,  there  we 
million  students  In  AID-i 


l;pers  In  developing 
I  from  AID-assisted 


universities  In  the  develajiing  countries,  and 


more  than  half  a 
Isted  colleges  and 


in  AID-assisted 
Qormal  schools. 

hunger,  ignorance 


a  like  number  of  stude] 
vocational,  technical  ani 

'  HXAI.1 

"The  incessant  cycle  oJf ,.. , 

end  disease  is  the  commiii  blight  of  the  de- 
veloping world.  ThU  viditus  pattern  can  be 
broken.  It  must  be  brotirn  if  democracy  is 
to  survive."— Foreign  aiS 

By  1976,  there  will  be'. 

people  in  the  le88-devel<)ped  countries.  At 
current  growth  rates  their  present  population 
will  double  by  the  end  oi  thU  century.  The 
growing  gap  between  foocj  and  people  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  Impediments  to  social  and 
economic  development.  TWy.  60  percent  of 
the  people,  including  70  loercent  of  the  pre- 
school children  in  thje^  under-developed 
countries,  are  malnourlfhed.  Each  year 
malnutrition  Is  the  majoii  factor  In  the  death 
of  almost  half  of  the  children  in  the  under- 
developed nations  bef oreUhey  reach  the  age 
of  six.  Of  those  who  siiwive  infancy,  mal- 
nutrition produces  mentM  and  physical  re- 
tardation in  10-25  percent)  Infant  mortality 
rate  is  five  times  that  ;of  the  developed 
countries.  Life  expectanwy  is  only  47  years 
of  age,  compared  vrtth  7a  frears  of  age  in  the 
developed  countries.  Therts  Is  one  doctor  tor 
every  4,300  people,  comp^td  with  one  doctor 
for  every  800  in  the  devel<^ed  nations. 

AID  will  increase  lU  ijtalth  programs  by 
two-thirds  in  fiscal  ycarl|W7,  totaling  $178 
million,  to  control  an<i ,  eradicate  serious 
disease,  overcome  malniilrition.  and  assist 
Jrtth  bringing  jwpulatlonj  growth  Into  better 
balance.  AID's  present  efforts  to  strengthen 
medical  and  health  traln<ijg  institutions  will 
almost  triple  in  fiscal  year  il967.  In  addition, 
the  President  has  proposi^  an  International 
Career  Service  in  Health  jxhthln  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
expanded  Peace  Corps  redrultment  to  meet 
health  manpower  needs  in  the  developing 
nations.  ] 

A  nation  plagued  by  htinger  and  disease 
can  be  permanently  robbe  i  of  its  productivltv 
and  creaUvlty:  1 

AID  Is  exploring  new  irkya  of  getting  en- 
nched  food  supplements  to  pre-school  child- 
ren, training  professlonalu  and  technicians  In 
nutritional  health  and  Ini  social  services,  and 
encouraging  the  growth  of  foods  with  re- 
quired nutrients.  I 

The  Food  for  Peace  proktuns  administered 
hy  AID  today  reach  70  iJijUlon  children,  10 
million  under  the  age  ol}  jflve.    The  goal  of 


the  President's  proposed  Pood  for  Freedom 
program  is  to  reach  160  million  children  an- 
nually by  Oie  end  of  the  next  five  years. 

More  reeearch  Is  required  on  the  relation- 
ship between  population  growth  and  eco- 
nomic development: 

AID  pUns  to  expand  Its  research  and 
training  programs  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

More  advisors  will  be  put  Into  the  field  to 
meet  the  rapid  Increase  In  requests  for  family 
planning  information. 

AID  provides  such  assistance  only  when 
requested  and  only  to  developing  nations 
which  have  their  own  family  planning  pro- 
gram. That  program  must  allow  freedom  of 
choice  to  each  family. 

The  United  SUtes  has  been  battling  diseaao 
around  the  world  on  an  intensified  scale 
since  World  War  II: 

AID  is  now  stepping  up  the  time  schedule 
In  this  continuing  campaign,  aiming  at 
total  elimination  or  permanent  control  of 
some  of  the  world's  most  widespread  klU- 
Ing  and  crippling  diseases. 

Already  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
have  been  rescued  from  the  debilitating 
effects  of  malaria.  In  20  years,  the  annual 
Incidence  of  new  cases  has  been  cut  back 
from  350  mllUon  to  less  than  100  mllUon 
One-third  of  the  people  who  live  in  malarious 
areas  have  been  freed  from  the  danger  of 
transmission.  In  India,  because  of  malaria 
control,  more  than  one  billion  man  days 
have  been  added  each  year  to  the  economy 

In  every  country  where  AID  is  engaged  In 
raising  health  sUndards,  local  people  are 
being  trained  to  take  over  the  Job.  AID 
administers  grants  to  overseas  medical  and 
health  institutions,  assisting  both  Individ- 
uals and  the  institutions  themselves  through 
exchange  fellowships,  consulting  and  ad- 
visory services,  technical  equipment,  teach- 
ing and  laboratory  facilities  and  local  cur- 
rency support.  AID  will  almost  triple  Its 
support  in  FT  1967  to  help  meet  the  world- 
wide shortage  of  professional  and  technical 
medical  personnel. 

Health  statUties:  Less  developed  countries 
and  developed  countries 

Lnrx  KXPKCTAJfCT   (  TEABS,  AT  BWrH ) 

Developed   countries 70 

Less  developed  countries I™        47 

INFAKT       MOZTAUTT        (EATZ      rZZ 

i.eoo  LJVE  sunns ) 

Developed  countrlee . 35 

Less  developed  countries _I      135 

neons  pkx  doctoe 

Developed    countries gOO 

Less  developed  cotmtrles 111  4,  300 

CONCENTRATION    OF    ECONOMIC    ASSISTANCE 

Economic  assistance  will  be  concentrated 
In  countries  o:  priority  need  and  sound  seU- 
help  performance: 

92%  of  the  entire  amount  Is  programmed 
for  20  countries. 

84%  of  the  funds  for  development  loans. 
Including  the  AUUnce  for  Progress.  U  planned 
for  8  countries  undertaking  major  develop- 
ment efforts:  Brazil,  Chile,  ColombU,  India, 
Korea,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey. 

03%  of  the  supporting  assistance  programs 
Is  planned  for  5  countries:  Dominican  Re- 
public, Jordan,  Korea,  Laos,  and  Vietnam 
72%  Is  for  Vietnam  alone. 

•6%  of  all  Alliance  for  Progress  funds  Is 
planned  for  3  countries:  BrazU,  Chile,'  and 
Colombia. 

Vtetnam  wUl  be  the  largest  single  recipient 
of  U.S.  aid.  Proposed  economic  assistance 
for  FT  1967  Includes  $550  mUUon  of  sup- 
porting assistance  funds  (which  is  72%  of 
aU  supporting  assistance  funds)  and  approx- 
imately $101  million  in  food  aid  under  the 
proposed  new  Food  for  Freedom  program. 
Supporting  assistance  will  help  the  Viet- 
namese economy,  reconstruct  and  develop 
rural  areas,  and  provide  amiBtJ^p^.^,  to  ref- 
ugees. 
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MOST  roaxiGN  Am  is  or  loans 

Most  AID  programs  are  in  the  form  of 
loans,  which  must  be  repaid  In  American 
dollars.  In  turn,  these  dollars  k>aned  stay 
In  the  United  States  to  pay  for  U.8.  goods  and 
services.  Most  AID  loans  are  made  through 
letters  of  credit  for  direct  payment  to  U.S 
suppUers,  through  UjB.  banks. 

Most  AID  loans  are  made  at  one  percent  for 
the  first  10  years  and  2^  percent  for  tbe 
remaining  30  years,  as  set  by  Coogreos  in 
1964.  Loans  of  this  type  are  nooeasary  to 
hasten  development  and  end  tbe  aM  program 
in  the  shortest  passible  time. 

As  a  country's  economic  growth  and  re- 
pajnnent  capadty  Improve,  AID  raises  the 
Interest  chargee  and  shortens  maturities. 
For  instance,  recent  loans  to  Iran  and  Israel 
have  Interest  rates  of  3Vi  percent  and  ma- 
turities of  15-20  years. 

The  repayment  record  on  loans  made  by 
AID  and  predecessor  agencies  has  been  ex- 
cellent. Since  the  beginning  of  the  MarshaU 
Plan  in  1948,  AID  and  Its  predecessor  agen- 
cies have  lent  approximately  $7.5  binion. 
About  57  percent  of  this  amount  was  loaned 
in  the  past  four  years,  reflecting  AID'S  em- 
phasis on  loans.  The  equivalent  of  almost  $2 
billion  has  been  collected  In  repaymenu  on 
principal  and  Interest.  Repayments  under 
the  foreign  aid  program  have  been  as  good  or 
better  than  the  repayment  record  for  reg- 
ular commercial  loans. 

Am  SEES  that  rrmso  axe  vsed  BONBsn.T  and 

XmcUMTLT 

The  excellent  lending  record  of  tbe  fordgn 
aid  program  is  due  to  rigorous  standards  and 
procedures  applied  by  AID  in  »»»»n««g  loans. 
All  AID  loans  must  meet  standards  set  forth 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  as  well  as  ad- 
ditional standards  developed  by  AID  to  In- 
sure effective  use  of  funds  and  i»MT«w.i^m 
self-help  efforts. 

The  loan  application  must  be  supported  by 
a  study  of  the  economic  and  technical  feasl- 
bUlty  of  the  project,  conducted  by  a  qualified 
firm  with  AID  approval,  to  determine  tbe 
soundness  of  the  jM-oJect,  provision  of  com- 
petent managerial  and  professional  services, 
timetable  for  completion,  and  firm  coot  esti- 
mate. 

The  loan  application  Is  first  examined  by 
the  AID  mission  in  the  country  to  determine 
the  priority  of  the  project  within  the  local 
country's  own  develc^ment  plan,  its  ivlortty 
in  relation  to  the  overall  U.S.  assistance 
strategy  in  the  country,  the  capability  of  the 
recipient  nation  to  execute,  operate  and 
maintain  the  project,  and  the  abUity  of  the 
country  to  lm|Ht>ve  its  own  effixte  in  the  field 
of  the  proposal. 

Before  further  consideration  of  a  loan  pro- 
posal. AID  ascertains  if  the  project  can  be 
financed  under  commercial  credit  or  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  as  well  as  reviews  the 
abUlty  of  tbe  country  to  obtain  financing 
from  other  free  world  sourcee. 

Mission  recommendations  are  submitted 
to  AID  headquarters  in  Washington,  and 
if  the  propoeal  warrants,  a  team  of  experts 
Is  assigned  to  further  review  the  feaslMHty 
<rf  the  project.  Depending  upon  the  pro- 
posal, the  review  might  entail  an  engineering 
analysts,  certification  of  cost  estimates,  re- 
view of  the  soundness  of  the  selected  site, 
availability  of  necessary  labor,  competence 
of  proposed  management,  ability  of  the 
country  to  repay  the  loan,  extent  the  coun- 
try is  being  responsive  to  tbe  vital  economic, 
political  and  sodal  concerns  of  its  people, 
and  Its  determination  to  take  effective  self- 
belp  measttfes. 

Major  loans  are  approved  by  tbe  AID  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Development  Loan  Com- 
mittee, which  includes  representatives  of 
the  Treas\iry,  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 
State  Department.  AU  loans  are  rcvUwed 
by  tbe  Inter-departmental  National  Advisory 
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S^S  SSiS^r^!2S{iL]!5°'*H,**^.*"iL!J"  '^.     Ourr«itiy  the,  hold  UU  tecbnleU  p..t  thr««  yean.    Almost  non-wUtont  four 

DM^  FoUelM  wUbltahed  by  tb*  Preal.  j«rvlce  contr^sU.  .mounting  to  M80  mUlion.  yean  ago.  there  are  now  88  saring*  aai  iZ 

once  the  lo«»  ta  approval,  a  loan  agree.  S.^a^SSSl^i^l^^iSSS^^':^  S^S'-^^uSTw^OO^^^r.'i:""- 

v£^^£ir^l£  ^^£^4£-333^L^  ..^^H^n^o-.^cu-^-.-:rs 

^;S^to3^^-^.-  SF^H'Sl^^i  Sarr^"--"--^^^^^^ 

formanoe  by  the  recipient  countrlee.  ican  unlvnidUea  and  coUem  t„  t^       ^L  ^  . 

CompMable  prooedurea  are  employed  for  "^r^™"-  ana  couegee.  m  i^^^n,  with  help  from  AID,  the  num. 

other  forms  of  aid  bealdee  loana  to  Insure  *'°*'  *™  '^"""  *■*  sptot  m  xnm  xrurm  •>•«•  of  famUy  farms   rose  from   118,000  to 

the  economic  soundness  of  the  project,  the  arATaa  736,000;    the  number  of  private  buslneBses 

efficient  use  of  goods  and  aervlees  suppUed,  Wghty-elght   percent   of   AID   funds  for  ''°™  68.000  to  237,000;  and  the  number  of 

and  effecUve  perfocmanoe  by  the  recipient  ^'■oal  year  10«7  will  be  spent  in  the  United  ^^""  corporations  from  1,000  to  ll.ooo. 

country.  Btatee  for  the  purchase  of  IT  8    goods  and  "^^  ^-B-  encouragement,  land  reform  made 

An  lUMRTcna  amb  onirnniji  tt«  n.  ..rm.  "a^ces.  helping  to  create  several  hundred  •atrepreneurs  of  more  than   600,000  addl- 

^jr^!I!!TT^?         J*^.        !,        T  thousand   American   jobs   and   opening   up  "onal  Taiwan  farmers. 

^-^SLlT^'Hr'   I       .*?   independent   U.S.  markets  for  American  buslnesa  and  IndliBtry  A™  Pla^"  *<>  expand  Its  eflorta  to  increase 

?r*K^!!^».^^'.***°*^^!?*"""^'^"  all  over  the  world.    AID  spent  a  recwd  $1  7  **»•  role  of  private  Initiative  and  private  en- 

lSli^!^^H*!i^J^fr'^*ft.'"  soundly  billion  within  the  U.S.  for  goods  and  services  t«fPrlse,  putting  Into  effect  many  of  the  rec- 

!S5r!?^-^S  SS!^^i^  ^  '''?"?^  *'"^'^^  °«*^  y«"  1»"-    Ninety-two  percent,  ommendatlons  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 

each  of  the  ^0^  selected  to  supply  the  or  nearly  $1.3   bUllon,  was  spent  for  ma-  Private  Enterprise  In  Foreign  Aid,  encourag- 

S«i.^r^^i,°!!«^-f/°^^*'  ?  *•"  **^'^'  *"*'  equipment  from  American  sup-  »«»«  the  removal  of  Inhibiting  government 

fS-^-!^f^       ^^  ^2!l!S*     ^*  *^*"'*'y  *»"•"•  controls,  making  greater  use  of  the  expert- 

^letSS^re^tat"^   Sfnki^'ln  rL^  AID-flnanced    purchase,     accounted     for  ««*  of  American  buslne«.men  and  pr^es- 

^UB^mii^  -AJi.  n«^,^.^.If,I^  """•  '^"^  one-fourth  of  all  U.S.  exports  S  '^"'^  P^'P'*'   Increasing  the  authority  to 

2a?no?^Te;ve^e  U^S^StaSTb^  IT"^  *"•*  "^'-  «'  '"*"'^"-  ^^  of  1^"  guarantee   U.S.   private   Investment   In'the 

™SuM  loaM^irSIfv  ™.«hi-^,«  fi!f TT  J  "'••  ^  c«l«nd«-  year  1964.    American  ship-  developing  countries,  continuing  support;  ol 

SSSSr^STS'k'^iS   to  U^bL  ^^  '^"  "*«*'*^  °^«  •80  """"on  in  S  Jl  ">«  International  Executive  Service  Corps, 

TTeMury.  tnrough  u.8.  banks,  to  U.S.  bual-  pjng  AID-flnanced  commodities  to  their  dn-  encouraging  the  fonnatlon  of  more  coopera- 

n!lr-^  ««,r.»,^  .«^-i^«-  TT  a   -1-  ♦K tlnatlons.  tlves,   traimng   labor   and   business   leaders. 

'*'  •»««Tr  country  receiving  U.S.  aid  there  ^,_              .^^            ^  and  creatlns  more  credit  faciiitiM  and  ..4 

1.  a  fuUy  quallflMl  team  of  specialist-  to  pre-  ^'^  «pe«d«ttrM  abroad,  flscul  year  IHS  vlsor^^Jv^es  fo?  S  \^dT«S^Z?sl^ 

TMt  abUM..    Primary  responslbUlty  for  the  Mttlion  fanns  and  businesses.                «««"«»  •»«<i 

•ifeetlve  administration  and  use  of  aid  rests  Total                                                  >.aii 

wltH  the  AID  Mission  Director  in  the  reclp-  -  ****  mlawcs  of  patmxntb 

lent  oountry.    Be  is  assUted  by  two  offices  Less   repayments                                         im  Because  today  most  of  AID's  funds  are 

speolfleaUy  assigned  to  monitor  and  inveetl-  Net  AID  expenditures                                  au  "P*"^*  ***"■*  ^  ****  United  States,  the  impact  of 

gate  the  use  of  funds.    The  first,  the  Con-  *"  the  AID  program  on  the  US.  balance  of  pay- 

troUer's  offloe.  Is  primarily  preventive.    Tech-  *™  vxirsytM.  mrBiNxss  ments  has  been  drastically  reduced  over  the 

nloal  experts  at  the  mission  regularly  audit  There  has  l>een  a  rapid  growth  In  pro-  P*^t  several  years.    Whereas  only  41  percent 

the  financing  and  management  of  projects,  grams  available  to  American  Investors  In  the  o'  the  economic  aid  funds  were  spent  in  the 

make  on-atte  Inspections  and  appraisals  of  developing    countries     through    AID.    The  United  States  In  fiscal  year  1961,  88  percent 

prooedurea,  timing  and  country  performance,  number  of  countries  In  which  AID  invest-  of  AID  funds  for  fiscal  year  1967  will  be  spent 

•ad  are  required  to  make  periodic  reports  to  ment  guaranties  are  available  roae  from  40  ^  this  country.    In  this  time,  AID  reduced 

the  Hilsoloin  Director  and  to  Washington  on  In  1961  to  70  in  1966,  and  the  amoimt  of  ^*"  net  expenditures  abroad  from  »947  mll- 

thair  findings.     Broad  scale  Intwnal  audits  guaranties  have  more  than  quadrupled  dur-  ^on  in  fiscal  year  1961  to  $253  million  In 

also  are  oonducted  by  teams  of  professional  Ing  that  time  to  nearly  •2.6  billion,    ayn  ^Bcal  year  1966. 

auditors  from  the  AID  Washington  Control-  authorized  67  new  survey  grants  to  pros-  In  fact,  AID  direct  procurement  and  ex- 
tort oOoe.  In  addition,  the  Management  P«ctlve  American  investors  during  PY  1966,  Port  financing  help  to  boost  future  U.S.  ex- 
Inspeotton  Staff  eonducU  InveatlgaUons  ot  bringing  the  total  to  146  since  the  program  Po^ts,  thereby  contributing  to  a  reduction  In 
suspected  vlidaUoas  on  the  t>asU  of  Infocma-  began  in  FT  1963.  During  FT  1966.  AID  the  UJ3.  balance  of  payments  deficit.  As  a 
tton  revealed  In  the  audits.  When  an  In-  »uthorlzed  more  than  $63  million  In  Cooley  result  of  the  MarshaU  Plan  and  related  post- 
veotlgatlon  yields  evidence  of  a  violation,  the  loans,  and  9109  million  In  direct  dollar  loans  war  aid,  our  exports  to  Europe  have  more 
Maaagemoit  Inspection  Staff  reports  the  'of  private  American  projects  in  the  de-  than  doubled  and  our  exports  to  Japan  have 
matter  to  the  AID  General  Counsel.  The  veloplng  naUons.  more  than  quadrupled.  The  developing 
Agency  takes  aotlon  for  reimbursement  and  un  rtotttma  navAXX  XNnimsx  iw  ««  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
transfers  remaining  funds  to  other  projects  dxv^moSSJ?^  ^l^ch  we  are  aiding  today,  contain  more 
ana  programs.  ...  ^  .  than  a  bUUon  people  and  represent  a  poten- 

in  addition  to  these  two  office.  In  AID  It-  n.i^^'^""!:  f  self-help  Is  the  willing-  tUl  market  for^erican  exiS.rtrmaSy^es 

•eU.  Congress  established  a  third  office  In  the  of^f  c^^.  H^       encourage  the  Initiative  the  size  of  our  present  major  overseL  cus- 

Department  of  State,  the  Office  of  the  In-  \  1^          .  ^""Inessmen  and  fanners.     One  tomers.                                    ^      ovcraeas  cu« 

speotor  General  for  Foreign  AsalsUnce.  who  ™  u  to^itL^'iL  «,,^^'  foreign  aid  pro-  studies  Indicate  that  a  one  percent  In- 

te  rMpoiuHble  for  directing  reviews,  inspec-  5^oDi^«^«on.    ^     ^  enterprise  In  the  crease  In  the  Gross  National  ftSSct  of  "l 

Mons  and  audita  of  aU  foreign  aid  activities.  It^'^^lffm.^'              ^  developing  countries  resulta  In  a  1.4  percent 

The Jtos^tor  General,  who  reporta  dlr«:tly  --^'^ffr^^'!?P«?'**.'**w  ■°"''*"  **  ^<^"««*  ^  the  overall  demand  for  VLS.  ex- 

to   the  Secretary   of   SUte.    has   unlimited  !?£!^ '*  ^' ?I!f  "^k  ''I*''  *»^"8»>  «~ch  ports.    As  toe  first  of  the  develophig  coun- 

powar  of  inspection  over  Uie  foreign  aid  pro-  S^^,^  tnS*''*  mf"  f  **  "^*  «"  ^'*  »^^  self-supporT  they  a^nmerg^g 

gram.    If  neoessary,  the  Inspector  General  oSTk*?!!!'^*^"^  n^nnoia  to  own  their  as  cash  customers  for  ui.  goLls.    U.S.  com- 

*".^'"i^.''^P~**  individual  foreign  aid  SniT^t^tf.     "^  "'^  '"™"-    ^^  ~°-  '"«<=»^  '^^  to  Taiwan,  whe«economlc  aid 

proJ«rts.    -nu.  has  never  beoi  neoe«ary.  but  SS,^*a??^?.^„"  ,^  (fovernment  poUcy  has  ended,  doubled  in  two  yeaw  tUne.  and 

there  Is  oIom  oooperaUon  between  AH)  and  Jl'^!^'  "^  }^  iifUptA  to  eliminate  rigid  commercial  exporte  to  Israel    nearine  self- 

the  ImoMotor  General  in  Improving  the  for-  ^P^"  ^°*«>^  and  Inhibiting  tax  poUclee.  «,pport    mo^tLan   triSSS   In   five*  y^« 

•^  aid  program.    Other  Inspections  of  for-  "^U  as  encour«g«l  land  reform.  tiiSr  These    trade    opKrtunlSesalr.Slly 

!^  ^t  T  "*."•:  '^  ~"^'  ^^  Congress  J^J^!^''}^^  ^^  ^*l?^  ***  •»^'»»*»»  88  opened  by  the  process  of  development,  make 

!f.2-^t  ^^*^  Accounting  Office,  which  S*i^S3^  ^•'•'^P™*?*  »»*»^  ^  *»   coun-  it  clear  that  the  economic  progress  of  other 

reporta  to  Congress  and  has  made  a  number  J'l*"  *'**<^  bave  made  over  3.000  sub-loans  free  worid  countries  Is  In  th7  direct,  long- 

of  review,  of  the  aid  program.  *^T     v*S!Sf**^  Industrial  ventures.  tenn  interest  of  our  own  economyT 

»<AxncnM  vn  of  ambkak  fmvatx  anouacn  ,J^^C^Z^}1  "^'*"^^f'  agricultural  aid  is  now  undertaking  further  measures 

Am  mak«  maximum  use  0*  American  nri  S^  o^wTiJi,^!^^  ''^*^  ^*'*  °^'  *"  minimize  the  outflow  of  dollars  and  to 

vate«»len»l.nSnSn.J^TtoSS^S.ri  S?S.^^i2^n?f;i1i!ifH*f' *™""  "*  stimulate  UA  exporta.    Of  prime  conceni  to 

owrw«e  divelopmMit.    P^' "»«*"««»»■  ^  ,!JSSL^!S!^^  i" '*'"*. '™P""'"«'»*»'  the  program  Is  the  reduction  of  the  costs  of 

Am«lc«i  u^TwtftlM.  buslnMS  firms    U-  TT^Vr^Ji^l!!!!  •^"lP°'««»-  the  AID  program  ItseU,  expansion  of  UJB. 

borunloo^oooi*r.ttTrandnSw«^-  ab^^a?^.  ™  i^IST*?"'}*  ^^  •^"  ^^P*"^  "'*'  commercial  sales  abroad,  and 

alatloas  aowivoTUle  mo>«  tibui  MM^t  ^^\^1  ^liKS^""?*'  I*'*''  *^  P«>gw«ns  strengthening  procurement  policies  to  as- 

ofth.  total  n«Sb«ogSS\^SXSrS^!  SriJft™5J?^S^*^*    °'    cooperatives    and  sure  more  AID  doUar.  return  tothe  American 

uHiB.^ «  Mw  wcnnieians  OTW-  thrift  inrtltutlons  have  quadrupled  over  the  businessman  and  taxpayer. 
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(agriculture 


AID-flnanced     commodity*     expenditures 
major  commodities  purchased  in  United 
States 

[Fiscal  year  1965-mllllcji^  of  dollars] 

Iron  and  steel 

Miscellaneous    machinery 
and  Industry) 

Chemicals .... 

Motor  vehicles 

Fertilizer 

Nonferrous  metals' 

Construction  equipment... 

Electrical  apparatus -. 

Petroleum    (nonfuels) 

Generators  and  motors . 

Railroad  equipment 

Textiles 

Rubber  and  producta 

Tractors  (including  olf-th^ 

Pulp  and  paper 


'  Mostly  copper  and  alum  i  lum. 


road). 


216 

130 
01 
91 
65 
60 
65 
61 
40 
35 
34 
33 
30 
39 
28 


CITIES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pri^dent,  a  recent 
issue  of  Architectural  FUrum  contained 
a  brief  but  highly  provopiitive  article  on 
new  towns  by  Ehigene  Hinry  Klaber,  en- 
Utled  "Who  Needs  New  Ciiies?" 

Mr.  Klaber  emphasizes  the  need  for 
integrating  the  new  satisllite  cities  into 
an  overall  plan  for  the  metropolitan  area. 
He  points  out.  however,  that  the  multi- 
plicity of  suburban  gov)eirnments — each 
jealous  of  its  own  ix>wer,  Perquisites,  and 
patronage — stoutly  opocses  any  plan 
which  might  be  of  muiual  benefit  to 
them  and  to  the  core. 

He  also  makes  the  essential  point  that 
the  new  city  must  offer  a  good  life  to  all 
who  use  or  sei've  it,  froM  the  richest  to 
the  poorest.  His  conclusini  is  that  a  Fed- 
eral new  cities  program  must  contain 
provisions  for  subsldizeo  housing  for 
those  in  the  community  who  need  it,  and 
that  the  subsidized  housing  must  not  be 
segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity, on  a  racial  basis  or  otherwise. 

I  ask  imanimous  cons^t  that  the  ar- 
Ucle.  entitled  "Who  Needs  New  Cities?" 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printe  i  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Who  Needs  New  Cities?- 4we  Do.  Sat.  a 

VetEXAN      AXCRITECT      ABli      PuiNNEX — BlTT 

Only  if  They  Axe  Crni9  or  a  New  Kind 
(By  Eugene  Henr3  jKlaber) 

(Note. — Mr.  Klaber  has  pitacticed  architec- 
ture in  New  Tork,  Chicago,  and  Washington; 
has  served  as  a  consultant  on  planning  and 
redevelopment  to  the  Philadelphia  City 
Planning  Commission  and  spousing  Authority 
and  the  Baltimore  Housing  Authority;  and 
has  taught  housing  and  plUinlng  at  Colum- 
bia and  Pennsylvania  and  lectured  on  hous- 
ing at  14  other  unlveraittis.  He  was  for- 
merly director  of  architecture  for  rental 
housing  in  the  Federal  Ijouslng  Authority 
and  chief  of  the  technical  ftaff  for  housing 
of  the  PubUc  Works  Authoitiy.) 

The  nation's  populatiob  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching 200  million.  TUq  optimum  popu- 
lation often  cited  for  new  q<>mmunltle8,  such 
as  those  that  would  be  ^pcouraged  under 
legislation  propoMd  to  Col 
l>y  President  Jcdinson,  Is 
Even  If  100  new  ccxnmun: 
an  optimistic  goal  indeed- 
Indicates  that  they  will  f 


last  month 

PO.OOO   to  80,000. 

ea  are  formed — 

pie  arithmetic 

tar  short  of  solv- 


ing the  problems  of  overcrowding  In  our 
metropolitan  areas. 

Have  new  communitiee-fhew  cities,  I  pre- 
fer to  call  them — any  slgnllqcant  role  to  play. 


then,  in  meeting  metropolitan  growth?  I 
believe  they  have,  provided  that  they  are  also 
dtlee  of  a  new  kind. 

New  cities  could  point  the  way  to  the  crea- 
tion of  what  the  Preeldent  has  called  a  "great 
civilization."  They  could  offer  new  patterns 
of  development,  which  permit  a  meaningful 
life  for  all  of  their  people.  They  could  offer 
demonstj-ations  of  what  a  20th  century  urban 
society  should  be. 

They  could  do  these  things  If  they  avoided 
the  mistakes  of  the  past — If  they  were  prop- 
erly located  and  properly  planned.  By  proper 
planning,  I  do  not  mean  merely  a  good 
physical  layout,  but  planing  of  the  social 
and  governmental  structures  of  the  new 
cities  as  well. 

The  legislation  which  the  President  has 
advocated.  whUe  entirely  laudable  in  Intent, 
does  not  offer  much  Inducement  to  this  kind 
of  planning.  In  Its  present  form,  too  much 
Is  missing,  and  too  much  Is  left  Imprecise. 

This  year's  legislation  is  an  only  slightly 
refined  version  of  the  proposals  which  Con- 
gress rejected  in  1965.  It  Increases  from  $10 
million  to  $25  million  the  maxlmxun  mort- 
gage which  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion would  Instire  on  any  single  project.  It 
also  holds  out  the  promise  of  other  forms  of 
assistance — longer  terms,  urban  planning 
granta,  waiver  of  population  llmlto  for  pub- 
lic facility  loans — If  the  project  (or  com- 
munity) contains  such  provisions  as  ade- 
quate housing  for  those  employed  In  the 
area  and  good  access  to  Job  sources  and 
nearby  cities. 

A  second  provision  authorises  loans  to 
state  or  local  agencies  to  acquire  land  for 
later  sale  to  private  developers.  The  agen- 
cies could  then  assure  the  proper  planning 
of  development  as  a  condition  of  the  sale. 

INADBQCATE   ENCOTTXACEMENT 

As  It  Stands,  the  legislation  is  Inadequate 
to  encourage  development  of  the  kind  of  new 
cities  that  could  make  a  meaningful  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  metropolitan 
problems.  Despite  the  raising  of  the  ceUlng 
on  FHA  Insurance,  sponsors  of  new  cities  still 
would  have  to  turn  to  private  sources  for 
the  bulk  of  their  financing  If  they  Intend  to 
build  at  community  scale.  Also,  the  legis- 
lation appears  to  leave  the  final  determina- 
tion on  the  location  of  new  cities  to  FHA, 
an  organization  which  is  not  equipped  to 
offer  planning  guidance  and  which.  In  fact, 
has  actively  fostered  the  suburban  sprawl 
which  plagues  our  cities. 

The  most  serious  deficiencies,  however,  are 
In  the  previously  mentioned  areas  of  gov- 
enunental  and  social  structure.  Some  of 
the  new  cities  would  be  satellites  of  existing 
urban  centers. 

It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  they  are 
Indeed  satellites,  rather  than  planeta:  they 
are  guided  In  their  motion  by  the  core  dty. 
Hence,  the  core  dty  must  have  some  control 
over  the  planning  and  operation  of  the  new 
conun  unity. 

Unless  there  is  such  control,  the  satellite 
will  be  merely  a  remote  suburb.  As  we  know 
all  too  well,  suburbs,  which  owe  their  very 
existence  to  the  core  city,  draw  out  Ita  wealth 
and,  customarily,  give  nothing  In  retivn. 
The  planning  and  development  potential  of 
the  core  dty  is  restricted  to  ita  legal  bound- 
aries. The  multiplicity  of  suburban  govern- 
ments—each Jealous  of  ita  own  power,  per- 
quisites, and  patronage — stoutly  opposes  any 
plan  which  might  be  of  mutual  benefit  to 
them  and  to  the  core. 

Federal  assistance  to  new  satelUte  com- 
munities should  not  be  granted  unless  there 
Is  an  expUdt  agreement  to  create  structural 
governmental  relationships  between  core  and 
satellites  that  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
both.  The  legislation  should  state  the  gen- 
eral principles  on  which  such  agreementa 
must  be  based  If  the  new  community  Is  to 
be  eligible  for  federal  aid. 


rOK  THE  POOX:    BOXNCE 

In  terms  of  social  structiuv,  the  legislation 
Is  very  nearly  silent.  Such  flnandal  assist- 
ance as  it  offers,  in  fact,  is  most  likely  to  be 
used  by  private  corporations  building  for 
upper  middle  Income  and  wealthy  families. 
Mortgage  insurance  cannot  induce  these  cor- 
porations to  provide  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  families  as  weU,  eqteclaUy 
If  offered  with  no  strings  attached. 

New  cities  could  offer  low  Income  famllle. 
an  alternative  to  the  economic  and  racial 
ghettos  of  existing  cities.  But  even  apart 
from  this  objective,  these  new  cities  necee- 
sarily  win  have  between  25  percent  and  30 
percent  of  their  populations  In  the  lower 
wage  categories — workers  whose  dally  serv- 
ices are  absolutely  essential  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  community.  The  new 
dty  miist  offer  a  good  life  to  aU  who  use  or 
serve  It,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest.  All 
must  be  able  to  share  fully  In  Ito  life,  Ito 
advantage,  and  Ita  responslblllte.. 

XXSTOH'.   WOXK  roxcK 

Who  are  thcM  eraenttal  kywer  Income 
workers?  In  Reston.  Va.  with  an  ultimate 
population  of  75,000  at  least  the  following 
will  be  needed: 

I.  A  police  force  and  fire  department; 

3.  A  street  cleaning,  snow  removal  and 
street  repair  force; 

3.  Men  to  service  lighting,  water  supply 
and  sewerage  systems; 

4.  Men  for  the  removal  ot  trash  and  gar- 
bage: 

5.  Greenskeepers  for  five  golf  courses; 

6.  Personnel  to  maintain  and  police  recre- 
ational areas,  playgrounds  and  tennis  courta; 

7.  Janitors  and  grounds  keepers  for  31 
schools; 

8.  School  teachers; 

9.  Stablemen  to  care  for  horMs; 

10.  Boatmen  at  two  lakes; 

II.  Orderlies  and  cleaners  for  hoqtltals; 
13.  Domestic  workers; 

13.  Landscape  gardeners  for  private 
grounds; 

14.  Low  paid  service  and  maintenance 
workers  In  factories,  stores,  government 
buildings,  office  buildings,  theaters,  sh<q>. 
and   perhaps   nearby   Dulles   Airport. 

At  every  stage  in  the  development  of  a  new 
city,  the  probable  number  of  such  lower  paid 
workers  must  be  estimated,  and  provision 
made  to  meet  their  living  needs.  Otherwise, 
slums  will  soon  arise  in  the  sturounding 
areas. 

Private  enterprise,  being  organized  for 
profit,  cannot  and  will  not  provide  homes 
for  low-Income  families.  Therefore,  the  de- 
velopment of  new  dues  must  be  a  Joint  ven- 
ture of  private  Industry  and  government.  A 
federal  new  dties  program  must  contain 
provisions  for  subsidized  housing  for  thOM 
In  the  community  who  need  it.  There  is  no 
pitft  experience  on  which  to  base  the  form 
of  thcM  provisions,  but  the  following  polnta 
may  suggest  a  beginning: 

The  owning  corporation  would  dedicate 
the  land  which  has  been  selected  as  the  loca- 
tion of  subsidized  housing  at  ita  actual  cost 
to  an  ad  hoc  corporation.  Fee  to  the  land 
and  such  dwellings  as  are  erected  would  be 
vested  In  the  corporation. 

The  Federal  Government  would  contribute 
to  the  cost  ot  the  buildings  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  lower  the  rentals  to  a  point  where 
low  income  families  can  afford  to  pay  them. 

The  amount  of  annual  overall  city  expense 
charged  as  fees  or  taxes  to  the  subsidized 
housing  would  be  determined  In  accordance 
with  a  prior  agreement. 

The  properties  could  not  be  sold  without 
the  consent  of  the  Federal  Government  and. 
if  sale  were  permitted,  i»eference  would  be 
given  to  associations  ot  tenanta  desiring  to 
own  their  own  dwellings. 

The  rentals  would  yield  an  agreed  return 
to  the  parent  corporation  based  only  on  Its 
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actual  Initial  InTWtmcnt  In  land  and  bulld- 
Inci. 

Tbe  Initial  rantala  would  not  ba  Inonaaed 
unlcM  ttia  OovvnuBent  flnda  ttia  tnr  raaaii  to 
be  naoaaary  to  meat  rlrinc  opantlng  eoata. 
In  Bueh  a  eaaa,  It  mlflit  ba  ^iproprlaU  to 
eonatdtr  not  aabaMlaa  for  thoaa  who  naad 
th«n.  Per  eontra,  tananta  wboaa  ineome  In- 
eraaati  barond  a  datermlaad  amount  would 
pay  addltloaal  rental,  but  not  In  aicwa  of 
what  wouM  be  a  fair  return  on  their  prorated 
abare  of  the  total  original  eoet  of  their 
dwelllnf. 

A  final  eaaenUal  point  la  that,  to  arotd 
the  anarchic  growth  of  the  past,  the  new 
elty  muet  ba  planned  and  organized  so  that 
Ita  population  oonatttutaa  a  homoganaoas 
unit.  The  required  aubaldiaed  boualng  muat 
not  ba  aegragated  from  the  reat  of  the  com- 
munity. It  ahouM  be  dlatrtbuted  In  small 
eluatexa  throughout  the  entire  dty,  not  only 
for  convenience  of  aceeaa  to  work,  but  In 
order  to  glre  the  famlllee  fun  opportunity  to 
use  nearby  schools,  ahopptng,  raereatl«»i 
areas,  and  cultural  faelUtlaa— In  a  word,  to 
lead  a  decent  and  pleasant  Ufa  and  feel  that 
they  are  Indeed  an  Integral  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

vtMtTBt  puiinmra 

In  tanas  o(  UUa  concept  of  a  city,  there 
has  bean  no  dty  pi«n«i"g  La  the  United 
SUtea.  I  do  not  IwUtUe  the  4>Iandid  pio- 
neering work  of  man  like  OUnstead.  Huuy 
Wright.  Stein.  Wurster.  Mayer,  Whittlesey 
and  Oooklta  and  othara  who  have  lad  the 
way  toward  dty  planning. 

What  they  have  dona  la  excellent,  but  the 
advaneaa  they  have  made  are  solely  In  the 
teehnlquaa  of  larga-aeala  group  planning. 
Thla  does  not  Imply  that  they  were  un- 
aware of  the  missing  elements  In  what  they 
were  able  to  da  Tbe  Umltatlcos  ware  In- 
herent la  tha  proMama  aa  praaanted  to 
them.  They  are  equally  present  In  the  new 
commuattlaa  laglalatlon. 

The  oraatton  of  a  new  dty  Involna  goala 
and  tedmlquea  far  beyond  tha  point  to 
which  anyone  haa  gone  In  the  umted  Btotea. 
It  alao  InrolTea  a  recognition  that  tbe  diqrs  of 
the  wroag  alda  of  the  tracks  are  over.  In 
new  cltlea  or  old. 


FEDBRAX.  MAOIBTIIATES  ACT  OF 
1M6 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Preaident.  even 
though  they  perform  a  number  of  highly 
Important  functions  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice.  UJB.  cntnwlsrtoners  have 
occupied  a  Uttle  knoim  and  long  ne- 
glected place  In  the  Federal  judicial  sys- 
tem. Antiquated  laws  have  governed 
their  actlvlUea  for  almost  a  century. 

The  eonslderable  slgntfleance  of  many 
of  the  commtsslooer^  duties  have  made 
It  very  Important  to  examine  the  cur- 
rent operation  of  the  system  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tnereaslng  our  understanding  its 
(Veratlon.  pointing  out  Its  weaknesses. 
and  to  determine  what  legislation.  If  any. 
Is  required. 

As  a  part  of  the  recent  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  strengthen  our  judi- 
cial system,  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements In  Judicial  Machinery  has 
engaged  In  a  thorough  Investigation  of 
the  operation  of  the  XTJB.  commissioner 
system.  The  hearings  and  investigations 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery  have  shown  that  the 
present  situation  In  the  XJ3.  commis- 
sions system  Is  unsatisfactory.  In  ar- 
riving at  Ito  leglslaUve  recommoida- 
tlons,  two  apitroadMs  were  open  to  the 
suhwrniwilttee;  First,  to  downgrade  the 
system,  and  second,  to  work  with  the  sys- 


tem In  order  to  increase  Its  capability  to 
discharge  present  duties  and  outline  new 
areas  In  which  the  oommlaskmer  can  Im- 
pvofve  the  admlnlstntlon  of  criminal  jus- 
tice by  performing  new  funedoos.  Wise- 
ly. Ifeel,  the  latter  course  was  taken.  By 
improving  the  position  of  a  Commis- 
sioner his  performance  win  allow  the 
judicial  system  to  utilize  its  judges  to  a 
better  advantage. 

In  order  to  make  the  work  of  the  n.S. 
Commlsstwier  a  m<»«  effective  compo- 
nent in  a  modem  system  of  Federal  jus- 
tice. I  am  very  glad  to  join  Senator 
TTDnroB,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery, 
and  Senator  Scott,  of' Pennsylvania,  in 
oosponsorlng  8.  3475— the  Federal  Mag- 
istrates Act  of  liM6. 

In  cosponsoring  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. I  wish  to  note  that  the  bill  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  final  solution  to 
the  many  serious  problems  found  in  the 
present  commissioner  system.  Rather, 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  language  may  be 
revised  and  concepts  clarified  as  the  Sen- 
ate deliberates  these  matters.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  bill,  however,  is  exceedingly 
Important  if  we  are  to  Improve  a  system 
wfalcdi  is  Inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  effective  administration  of  justice. 


CHURCH-STATE  PROBLEM 
EXAMINED 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
28  I  spoke  briefly  to  the  Senate  about  a 
matter  pending  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights — the  principle 
of  separation  of  church  and  state  as  inci- 
dentally examined  In  hearings  ocmducted 
on  S.  2007.  At  that  time.  I  placed  in  the 
RxcotB  a  veiy  fine  arti<de  by  Mr.  William 
C.  Sdover.  staff  correspondont  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  which  re- 
viewed these  hearings  and  highlighted 
the  principal  problems  Involved. 

Mr.  Selover  has  since  made  two  more 
exedlent  contributions  to  this  subject, 
the  first  of  which  is  entitled  "Church-tied 
Schools  Get  UJS.  Funds."  In  it  he  ex- 
plores the  meaning  of  "an  establlEdiment 
of  religion"  and  presents  evidence  that 
we  may  now  be  approaching  "multiple 
establishment"  condemned  by  our  fore- 
fathers 180  years  ago.  In  the  second, 
entitled  "Senators  Question  Church  Aid." 
Mr.  Sdover  analyses  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
indicating  the  ominous  dangers  of 
churches  dependent  upon  government  for 
support.  I  am  gratified  that  the  Monitor 
Is  making  it  possible  for  all  Americans 
to  understand  the  Importance  of  this 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Selover's  articles  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscobb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

PtACTica   DisptTTXD:    CHuacB-Tum   Schools 

OiT  UjB.  Funds 

(By  WUllam  C.  Selover) 

WAaaofOTOSf.— Tbe  federal  goremmant  ts 
building  huadrada  of  daaarooma  for  church- 
related  educatloaal  InaUtutloiM  all  aeroas 
tha  eountry  under  tha  IMa  Higher  Educa- 
tion Paomtlea  Act. 

Under  another  federal  program,  pnbUo- 
achool  teachers.  In  aooM  atates,  are  ttaAhlng 


In  parochial  schools,  are  paid  with  United 
Stataa  funds. 

Theae  practlcea  could  occin'  in  any  church- 
related  achool,  regardless  of  tbe  rellgloug 
domlnatloa. 

And  ta  tbe  administration's  "war  on  pover- 
ty," the  story  U  the  same. 

As  director  of  the  program.  Bobert  Sargent 
Shrlver  Jr.  said  last  December:  "Three  or 
four  years  ago  It  was  practioUly  Impossible 
for  a  federal  agency  to  give  a  direct  grant  to 
a  religious  group.  Today,  we  have  given  hun- 
dreds without  violating  the  principle  of  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state." 

This  is  due  in  large  measxire  to  the  fact 
that  tbe  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
spreads  the  funds  around  to  doeens  of  differ^ 
ent  religious  denominations,  according  to  an 
Inside  source.  "Who  can  complain?"  they 
ask.  "Everybody  geta  a  cut  of  the  cake." 
AaBMaMsms  vast 

What  does  all  thla  add  up  to? 

Some  say  It  repreeents  a  facing  up  to  the 
realistic  educational  and  welfare  needs  of 
thla  age.  "^hey  argue  that  the  complexity  or 
today's  society  demands  it. 

Others  clla^  It  is  a  very  serious  viola- 
tion of  conatltuttacial  guaranteea.  Some  oon- 
aUtutlonal  lawyers  refer  to  thla  aa  "the  trend 
toward  mulUpIe  eatabUahment."  They  say 
the  framera  of  the  First  Amendment  ^ledfl- 
cally  inveighed  against  such  a  drift. 

Here's  what  they  mean  by  "multiple  es- 
tablishment": 

Not  many  people  today  are  afraid  the  fed- 
eral government  will  establish  a  single  state 
church.  Th«w  la  <»^»fnlng  c<mcem  that  tax 
revenues  wlU  be  diverted  to  one  reUgious 
denomination. 

But,  there  Is  conalderable  and  growing  fear 
among  some  constitutional  lawyers,  reflected 
in  recent  Senate  hearings,  that  It  Is  Just  aa 
unconstitutional  for  the  Federal  government 
to  support  a  wide  croes  section  of  religions 
through  grante  to  run  government  programs. 

Theae  lawyers  argue  that  the  government. 
In  effect,  la  contributing  to  the  eetablishmant 
of  numy  church  groupa.  Thus,  the  term 
"mulUple  esUblishment." 

AXDmiCXNT  TBACXD 

"If  there  Is  anything  to  be  settled  In  the 
Constltutton  today,"  says  Prof.  Leo  Pfefler. 
a  specialist  in  the  First  Ameitdment,  "I  be- 
lieve it  U  tbe  principle  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment forbids  aid  to  all  religions,  no  less 
than  It  forbids  aid  to  particular  religions." 

Prof.  Pfeffer  was  testifying  at  hearings  ol 
the  subcommittee  on  constitutional  rights 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  CommlUee. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Brenr  (D)  of  North  Carolina. 
suboonanlttee  dudrman,  repeatedly  referred 
to  tha  hlatory  of  the  Flrat  Amendment  dur- 
ing the  course  of  tbe  six  days  of  hearings: 
"...  The  history  out  of  which  the  First 
Amendment  arises,  namely,  the  struggle  In 
Vlrglni*  for  the  adoption  of  the  Virginia 
sUtute  of  reUglous  freedom,  show(s)  that 
what  was  involved  there  was  a  question  ol 
whether  Virginia  would  have  a  multiple  es- 
tabHshment." 

That  Is,  he  explained,  "a  law  imder  which 
all  recognized  religions  or  denominations 
would  share  in  the  taxes  levied  for  reUglous 
purpoaes,  rather  than  any  attempt  to  estab- 
lish one  church.  ...  So  the  very  history  of 
the  First  Amendment  grows  out  of  a  strug- 
gle to  prevent  what  you  might  call  the  multi- 
ple establishment  of  religton." 

The  administrators  of  today'k  education 
and  welfare  programs  are  loetng  sight  of 
this  history,  according  to  tbe  Senator. 

raOSLKMS  COSCPASE* 

"The  executive  and  leglabtttve  branches 
are  moving  toward  multtpla  eatabUahment," 
■aid  a  BUboommlttee  lawyer. 

Franklin  C.  Sallabory,  attorney  for  the 
NaUonal  AsaocUtlon  of  Xvangellcals,  put  it 
thla  way,  regarding  tha  gownment  health. 
honwlng,   anttpovarty.   and   aducatlon   pro- 
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grams:  "Problema  of  today  bkve  gone  right 
back  to  the  problema  that  we  had  in  Virginia 
at  that  time." 

The  federal  claaaroom  bxiSdlng  program 
open  to  all  religioualy  affiliated  Inatltutlona 
which  qualify,  can  be  viewed  4s  symptomatic 
of  this  problem. 

For  20  years  tbe  buildings  inust  not  be  used 
for  reUgious  instruction.  Tben  the  United 
States  Government  turns  them  over  com- 
pletely to  the  institutions,  fre«. 

Ita  directors  can  use  th«]^  for  whatever 
they  want — prayers,  religloua  instruction, 
even  convert  them  to  theoloi  ;|cal  seminaries. 

The  Department  of  Health  ^ucaUon,  and 
Welfare  argues  that  the  gavernment  will 
have  received  Its  full  value  o  Ht  of  the  build- 
ings In  20  yeara.  i 

POINT  or  PIOTS  4 

Senator  Ekvin,  however,  ^Ints  out  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Servi<4  sets  60  years 
as  the  life  of  a  building.  H*  protests  that 
".  .  .  the  Institution  has  gdti  a  building  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpaye^^  through  this 
grant  that  It  might  conceivably  use  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  It  has  a  i  itee,  simple  Utle 
to  It."  1 

This,  says  the  Senator,  is!  a  considerable 
contribution  toward  suppoirt  for  the  reli- 
gion— ^raising  serious  questions  about  viola- 
tions of  the  establishment  provision  of  the 
First  Amendment.  But  nobody  complains 
because  all  religions  benefit. 

Senator  Esvin  points  out  tfl|at  at  his  alma 
mater,  "the  university  Is  stillThsing  ita  oldest 
building."    It  was  built  in  1799. 

The  antlpoverty  program^lfor  migratory 
workers  is  another  example: 

Recently  thla  newspaper  ireported  that 
some  12  percent  of  all  grants!  under  the  aid 
to  migratory  workers  progra^,  adminUtered 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opjportunlty,  went 
to  religious  groups.  This  amounted  to  at 
least  14  percent  of  the  funM  spent  In  the 
program.  This  is  considered: a  conservative 
estimate.  ] , 

Donald  M.  Baker,  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity general  counsel,  jtold  the  Ervln 
mbcommittee  that  it  waa  imMeslble  to  oper- 
ate ita  migratory  program  Wtthout  funding 
church  groups.  I 

"The  only  groups  you  caia  get  who  are 
Interested  in  doing  this  arei  church-related 
organizations,"  he  said.  "And  if  you  do  not 
use  th«n,  you  Just  wipe  that  particular  mi- 
grant community  off  the  mi^,  so  to  speak. 
In  that  state."  ]  ] 

Noel  H.  Klores,  director  o\  <  the  migratory 
workers  program,  says  there  ;bave  been  vir- 
tually no  complalnta  about  violation  of 
church-state  separation.  ] 

One  knowledgeable  aouree  i  r^tbln  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportimlty  saj  %  ttiat  the  lack 
of  complalnta  is  easy  to  exi^ln:  the  pro- 
gram Is  careful  to  fund  a  wile  cross  section 
of  reUglous  denominations.  Everybody  U 
kept  happy. 

Senator  Eavni's  subcommittee  hearings, 
held  in  Bfarch  to  consider  possible  needed 
legislation  in  this  area,  may  not  have  solved 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  today's  edu- 
cation, housing,  antlpoverty,  ^d  health  pro- 
grams run  by  church  groups  constitute  a  re- 
appearance of  "multiple  eatabUahment." 

But  the  Senator,  himsel£  has  made  It 
abundantly  clear  how  he  f  eelai 

And  It  la  clear  that  he  haa  jput  the  various 
departmenta  of  the  federal  Bovernment  on 
notice  that  they  must  thcrou  a  hly  Justify  be- 
fore Ck>ngrees  aU  program)  administered 
through  reUglous  groups. 

Recently,  Senator  Bavnr,  a  i4i™er  Suiweme 
Court  Juatlce  of  North  Ca-«Una.  told  an 
audience  in  Nashville,  Tenn.i 

"Time  and  again,  the  Sup'^me  Court  haa 
said  that  neither  a  aUte  nor  i  le  federal  gov- 
arnment  can  paaa  lawa  which  i  d  one  religion, 
*ld  aU  rellglona.  or  prefer  oi  ^  religion  over 
another.  •  •  •  The  present  i  dUcy  of  making 
federal  aid  avaUable  to  aU  noi  ■  ecular  Institu- 
Uooa  ta  in  reaUty  a  reappearai  n  :e  of  an  earUer 


threat  to  our  reUgloua  freedom :  the  principle 
of  multiple  establiahment  so  wisely  discarded 
yean  ago." 

And  he  concluded:  "*  *  *  Tboaa  aetidng 
to  pervert  the  principle  of  aeparaUon  by  af- 
fording financial  aasl stance  to  denomina- 
tional inatltutlona  have  I4>parently  forgotten 
thla  meaning  of  miUtlple  establish- 
ment. •  •  •  They  have  filed  away  In  the 
halla  of  bureuacracy  the  great  truths  dis- 
covered by  those  early  men.  •  •  •  They  have 
overlooked  an  event  in  history  which  pre- 
sented a  clear  opportxinlty  for  decision  on  the 
iasue  of  establishment.  Thla  dedalon  laid 
the  foundation  of  reUgloua  Uberty  In 
Amerioa." 

SxNAToas  QnasnON  CRtracR  Am 
(By  WUUam  C.  Selover) 

Washington. — ^The  Senate  la  concerned 
about  what  happens  to  a  church  which  de- 
pends upon  government  for  support. 

Ttie  findings  of  a  Senate  subcommittee 
point  up  some  ominous  dangers. 

"When  a  church  becomea  dependent  on 
outside  funds  for  ita  existence  it  loses  tbe 
sincerity  and  services  of  ita  own  adherenta," 
explained  a  Senate  subcommittee  lawyer. 

The  subcommittee  on  constitutional  nghta 
recently  held  hearings  to  assess  the  effect  of 
laws  which  presently  make  available  some 
$6Vi  bilUon  to  church-related  organizations 
through  more  than  60  federal  programs. 

"Dependence  destroys  tbe  vitaUty,"  says 
a  legal  counsel  for  tbe  subcommittee,  in  ex- 
plaining committee  findings. 

It  may  seem  unusual  that  lawyers  are  con- 
cerned with  reUgious  "vitaUty"  of  a  church. 

OPINION  aCFXBSKNTKD 

But  In  this  case,  they  represent  a  growing 
body  of  legal  opinion  that  feels  some  federal 
programs  are  violating  the  establishment 
clause  of  the  First  Amendment.  They  are 
going  to  great  length  to  point  out  the  his- 
torical danger  ImpUclt  in  state-supported 
churches. 

Another  lawyer.  Prof.  Leo  Pfeffer,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  poUtlcal  science  of 
Long  Island  University,  says:  "I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  .  .  .  that  reUglous  liberty  can  long 
last  when  the  government  undertakes  to 
finance  reUgious  institutions." 

Sen.  Sam  J.  BiviN  (D)  of  North  CaioUna, 
subcommittee  chairman,  at  the  hearings 
asked  Professor  Pfeffer:  "Dont  you  agree 
with  me  that  the  whole  of  history  teaches 
that  the  worst  thing  that  can  ever  happen 
to  reUgion  is  for  reUglon  to  be  subsidized  by 
public  texes?" 

"I  could  not  agree  more,"  repUed  Professor 
Pfeffer. 

Thirteen  yeara  earUer.  Profeaaor  Pfeffer 
wrote  in  hla  book,  "Church,  State  and  Free- 
dom"; "Wherever  the  church  or  state  seeks 
to  use  the  other  aa  engine  for  ita  own  pur- 
pose— that  Is,  wherever  a  state  or  church 
plercea  the  waU  of  aeparatlon  between  them — 
reUglous   freedom  inevitably  auffers." 

He  cited  Italy  imder  MusaoUnl,  tbe  Soviet 
Union,  and  Spain  as  areas  where  state-sup- 
ported freedom  has  been  the  Inevitable  vic- 
Um. 

Lawyers,  obviously,  have  no  exclusive  pro- 
prietorship over  concern  for  state-supported 
reUgion. 

Rabbi  Edward  E.  Klein  told  the  Ervln  sub- 
committee that  ".  .  .  It  haa  been  thla  separa- 
tion which  haa  enabled  religion,  reaUy,  to 
grow  and  develop  in  America  free  of  poUtl- 
cal control,  and  the  atate  to  flouilah  free  of 
ecclesiastical  control." 

The  principle  of  voluntarlam  was  moat 
eloquently  defended  at  the  hearings  by 
James  Luther  Adama.  professor  of  Christian 
ethics  at  Harvard  Divinity  School. 

"Religious  institutions  should  derive  their 
support  from  private,  ft«e-will  giving,"  he 
said.  "For  ua  the  coUectlon  plate  In  the 
Protestant  Sunday  service  is  an  unmistakable 
symbol   of  the  voluntary  and  independent 


character  of  authentic  religion.  We  pay  our 
own — any  compromlae  of  thla  voluntarism 
is  a  reversion  toward  the  tethered  'civic  re- 
Ugion' of  ancient,  pagan  Rome,  where  gov- 
ernment and  religion  were  favored." 

WHAT   OONSTITUTKB   BBKACHT 

While  meet  Americans  might  agree  to  the 
virtue  of  voluntarlam^there  la  Uttle  agree- 
ment over  what  oonaUtutea  a  breach  of  thla 
ethic. 

Mr.  Adams  feels  that  acceptance  of  any 
funds,  for  whatever  purpoae,  religious  or 
secular,  by  a  cbiircb-related  Inatltutton.  la  a 
contravention  of  this  Ideal. 

Thus,  he  views  tbe  administration's  pro- 
grams run  by  church  groups  as  being  on  very 
dubious  moral  grounds. 

In  some  of  these  programa  It  la  very  easy 
to  identify  tbe  danger  of  which  lit.  Adama 
speaks. 

For  example,  one  poverty  program  In  Chi- 
cago is  helping  pay  off  high-rate  mortgagee 
on  cbiwches  to  ke^  than  going — to  house 
some  of  the  programs. 

In  some  other  programs,  it  la  lesa  eaay  to 
idenUf  y  tbe  direct  beneflta. 

XSTABUaHMKNT   OBPINn) 

But  in  his  definition  of  establishment, 
William  O.  Douglas,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  says: 
"An  institution  Is  strengthened  In  proaelytiz- 
Ing  when  it  is  strengthened  In  any  depart- 
ment by  contrlbutiona  from  other  than  Ita 
own  members." 

Senate  lawyers  point  out  the  «>i«pt>ftfft8  here 
Is  on  "any  department." 

Senator  Ervin  is  afraid  that  many  new 
government  programs  are  operating  at  tbe 
direct  expense  of  voluntarism. 

"Our  centralized  government  Is  endeavor- 
ing to  reUeve  the  church  memberabip  of  the 
right  and  reeponaibiUty  for  Ita  own  aupport," 
be  said  "...  despite  180  years  of  continual 
remonstrances  against  establishment." 

And  the  Senator  told  the  IStb  national 
conference  on  church  and  state  In  NaahvUle 
last  Feb.  22: 

"I  agree  with  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  (the 
late  Associate  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter]  that 
Ellhu  Root's  phrase  bears  repetition.  He 
said:  '.  .  .  We  have  staked  the  very  existence 
of  our  country  on  the  faith  that  complete 
separation  between  the  state  and  reUglon  la 
best  for  the  state  and  best  for  religion.'  It 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  thla  course  la  not 
tantamount  to  a  decision  against  Ood,  as 
aome  suggest,  but  rather  a  dedalon  support- 
ing the  faith  and  Intelligence  of  aU  free 
men." 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  cer- 
tain nominations  favorably  reported 
today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clakk  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive nominations. 


NOMINAnONS  IN  THE  MIIilTARY, 
THE  NAVY.  AND  THE  MARINE 
CORPS  REPORTED  BY  THE  COM- 
MnTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  mmiina- 
tions  as  follows: 

Daniel  V.  Jamea  (cadet.  West  Point),  tor 
permanent  assignment  in  the  Navy; 

Richard  L.  Martens,  and  Kenneth  B.  Mllla, 
midshipmen  (Naval  Academy),  for  penna- 
nent  aaslgnment  In  tbe  Navy; 
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TnA  P.  Knust  (Naval  Rcaerre  Offlcen' 
Training  Corpa  candidate),  for  peimanent 
anlgnment  In  the  Navy; 

WlUUm  C.  Heachl.  and  Grant  W.  Smedley 
m,  gnutuatM  from  tbo  Navy  enltatad  kI- 
enttfle  education  program,  for  permanent  as- 
signment m  the  Kavy; 

John  F.  Begg.  and  simdrr  other  Naval  Re- 
■erre  ottoera.  for  permanent  aaslgnment  In 
the  Navy; 

Rodney  H.  Brown,  IClobael  R.  Kanne,  and 
Eric  P.  Vlaaer,  for  permanent  attlgnmrnt  m 
the  Mailna  Corpa; 

ChaiuUer  C.  Oiangle,  and  Robert  E.  Dalalo, 
graduates  from  the  Navy  enllated  aclentlfic 
educatloa  pcogram,  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment In  the  ICanne  Oorpe;  and 

Claude  E.  King,  and  Earl  P.  Smith  (Army 
Reserve  Oflleers'  Training  Corpa  candldatee) , 
for  permanent  appointment  in  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 
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SUNDRY  NOMINATIONS  REPORTED 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  ooDsent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  oS  the  nom- 
inatlona  reported  favorab)^  today  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  b  there 
obJecUon? 

^CTe  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  following  nom- 
inations: 

Xdwant  L.  Shabeen,  o<  Louisiana,  to  be 
United  SUtes  attorney  for  the  western  dla- 
trtotoCLootslaaa: 

OenM  S.  >fur<di.  ol  Ualne.  to  be  member 
«(tte  Board  of  Parole: 

Bolaad  8.  IfoSber,  of  ArUona,  to  be  Uhlted 
States  marshal  for  the  district  of  Artaona; 

OolUBs  J.  Belta,  of  Delaware,  to  be  Uidted 
States  etomlt  judge,  third  elreult: 

Josspb  P.  Movak.  of  Delaware,  to  be  United 
Bta«ss  nanbal  for  the  district  of  Delaware: 

Oecll  P.  Poole,  of  CalUomia,  to  be  TThlted 
States  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
California: 

Antonio  C.  Baza,  of  Guam,  to  be  umted 
SUtes  manhal  for  the  dtstitct  of  Guam;  and 

Almsrlo  li.  Chitstlan,  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  be  Umted  SUtes  attorney  for  the  Virgin 


John  3.  Bckey.  of  Wyoming,  to  be  Uhlted 
SUtes  elreult  Judge,  tenth  circuit. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  should 
like  to  address  a  remaiic  or  two  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  J.  J. 
Hickey  to  the  court  of  appeals.  He 
needs  no  Introduction  in  any  way  to  the 
lumbers  of  the  Senate,  since  he  served 
as  our  colleague  in  a  very  distinguished 
manner. 

I  do  think  it  is  appropriate  to  note  that 
hels  another  kind  of  rare  article  in  a 
rfoy  jrounc  State.  He  was  not  on^r  bom 
thert,  bat  also  Ids  family  was  a  basic, 
nattr©  W^onlnc  family.  It  ts  rare  in 
public  life  to  have  a  man  rise  to  high 
station  in  Ufe  and  AH  so  many  significant 
public  trusts  along  the  way. 

As  far  back  as  the  mldthlrtles  he 
MTved  M  a  city  attorney  and  county 
offleiaL  He  aenred  in  the  armed  services 
during   Worid   War  n.    Tlien.   under 


President  Truman,  he  was  awolnted  as 
UJS.  attorney. 

He  served  later  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Wycxnlng.  Re  then  served  as  a 
VS.  Senator. 

I  do  not  know  ot  any  finer  record  that 
could  be  possessed  by  any  individual  for 
taking  a  post  on  the  court  of  appeals. 

I  Join  with  others  who  have  expressed 
themselves  In  wishing  pending  Judge  J. 
J.  Hickey  well.  I  know  that  he  will 
serve  his  country  with  great  credit. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Ur.  President,  I  add 
my  voice  to  that  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  in  asking  the  Senate  to 
confirm  the  nomination  of  J.  J.  Hickey 
to  be  UJS.  circuit  Judge  court  on  the 
court  of  appeals. 

I  have  known  him  for  many  years.  We 
have  engaged  in  many  enterprises  to- 
gether. I  have  felt  his  steel.  He  Is  a  man 
of  unimpeachable  integrity.  His  loyalty 
to  American  Institutions  and  Ideals  is 
above  reproach. 

He  has  a  lovely  wife  who  is  very  active 
in  community  and  mental  health  affairs. 
He  has  two  splendid  sons. 

I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  a  credit  to 
the  bench,  and  I  Join  with  my  senior  o(ri- 
league  in  asking  the  Senate  to  confirm 
the  nomination. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
with  the  Senators  from  Wyoming  in  com- 
mending the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  this  fine 
appointment. 

I  have  known  Joe  Hickey  for  a  brief 
time  as  a  Governor,  a  Senator,  and  a  for- 
mer UJS.  district  attorney. 

He  will  make  a  superb  circuit  Judge. 

I  served  for  6  years  on  an  appellate 
court.  I  know  something  about  what 
goes  on  in  the  i^tpellate  divisions,  i 
feel  that  Joe  Hickey  wlU  be  one  of  the 
finest  appellate  Judges  that  we  could 
find. 

The  10th  circuit  Is  very  fortunate  to 
have  a  man  of  his  character.  Integrity, 
ability,  and  learning  In  the  law. 

I  commend  the  Senators  from  Wyo- 
ming for  this  appointment.  I  feel  that 
our  entire  Judicial  system  will  be  bene- 
fited by  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  this  man  to  the  circuit  court. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  with  my  colleague,  the  Senator  fnxn 
Montana,  and  the  Senators  from  Wyo- 
ming and  strongly  endorse  what  they 
have  said  about  our  former  colleague. 
Gov.  J.  J.  Hickey. 

The  choice  waa  q>lendid.  He  is  a  man 
oS  great  integrity  and  ability.  He  is  a 
man  of  sound  and  good  character. 

I  know  that  he  will  be  an  excellent 
addition  to  the  appellate  bench. 

There  is  no  question  that  everyone 
whose  case  comes  before  Judge  Hickey, 
will  be  treated  ftdrly  regardless  of  the 
Individual's  status  in  life. 

Judge  Hickey  will  honor  Wyoming  In 
his  JurtgBrtitp  as  he  has  already  done  as 
a  Governor  and  U.S.  Senator. 

I  personally  am  very  delighted  that 
this  outstanding  man  has  been  given 
«udi  a  noteworthy  and  well  deserved  ap- 
pointment. 

I  only  wish  that  the  caliber  of  Judges 
which  Montana  and  Wyoming  always 
produce  would  serve  as  a  norm  for  the 
rest  of  the  SUtes  of  the  Union. 


Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Ui 
Clakk  in  the  chair).  The  Cbair  Joins 
in  the  fine  speeches  made  on  behalf  of 
our  tonntT  coUeague.  J.  J.  Hickey. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  dis- 
covered that  there  was  a  great  reser- 
voir of  very  able  men  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  position  of  circuit  court 
Judge. 

In  response  to  the  remarks  of  the 
majority  leader,  as  we  go  around  the 
country,  we  can  supply  all  the  vacan- 
cies that  turn  up  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  lit.  Mansiixld,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


AUTHORITY  TO  SIGN  BILLS.  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES,  AND  FILE  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  the 
close  of  business  today  imtil  noon  on 
Monday  next,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  authorised  to  receive  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  from  the  House  of  R^wesentatives; 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  to  sign  enrolled  bills; 
and  committees  to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIEU3.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unpb- 
Jected-to  measures  cm  the  calendar  be 
called  commencing  with  Calendar  Ho. 
1177.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thflre 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


HARRIET  C.  CHAMBERS 

The  bin  (&  2104)  for  the  reUef  of 
Harriet  C.  Chambers  .was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  tlmi^.  and  passed,  ta 
follows: 

8.  aio« 

Be  it  enmeted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Repreaentmttvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  <n  Confreat  aaeembled.  That  In  order 
to  quiet  tnie  to  the  foUowtag  deecrlbed  tract 
of  land  situated  wlthhi  the  boundaries  of  the 
Shoshone  National  Porests.  Wyoming,  and 
held  and  claimed  by  Banlet  C.  Obambets,  of 
Lander,  wynalng,  under  a  duOn  of  title 
dating  flrara  ICareh  ».  iwn,  the  SeereUry  of 
Agrtculture  Is  autboriaed  and  directed  to 
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convey  to  the  said  HaJ+let  C.  Chambers  by 
quitclaim  deed  all  righti,  Utle,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  a&d  to  such  tract  of 
land,  more  parUcularlyi described  as  follows- 
The  southeast  quarter  at  the  southeast  quar- 
ter of  secUon  34,  towc^Up  31  north,  range 
100  west,  sixth  prlnclpjii  meridian.  Premont 
County,  Wyoming,  coa  listing  of  forty  acres 
more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyaac^  authorized  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  4hall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  AgrlcultuiV  without  considera- 
tion, but  the  said  Harriet  C.  Chambers  shall 
bear  any  expenses  Incident  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  legal  documents  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  tl  le  first  section  of  this 
Act.  '"^ 


Mr.   MANSFIELD, 
ask  unanimous  conse 
in  the  Record  an  ex^i 
port  (No.  1211),  expl 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  obj 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 


Mr.   President,   I 

t  to  have  printed 

rpt  from  the  re- 

the  purposes 

tion,  the  excerpt 
in  the  Record, 


approximately  40 
of  the  Shoshone 


Bill  would  quiet  title 
acres  within  the  bounds 

National  Porest  in  Wyjjiing,  held  under  a 
chain  of  title  dating  from  1902.  Original 
owner  obtained  patenti  under  timber  and 
stone  entry,  then  convened  the  tract  back  to 
the  United  States  for  a  forest  lieu  selection 
of  another  tract.  Because  owner  failed  to 
perfect  his  abstract  of  |  title  to  the  offered 
tract,  his  deed  to  the  Uhlted  States  was  re- 
jected by  the  General  jAnd  Office  but  the 
United  States  never  reccjnveyed  the  tract  to 
him.  Act  of  July  6,  196^,  subsequently  con- 
firmed in  the  United  States  title  to  lands 
which  had  been  conveyed  or  relinquished  to 
It  under  the  act  of  Juhe  4,  1897,  and  for 
which  the  grantor  had  ^ot  received  a  lieu 
selection  or  reconveyance  'as  provided  by  law. 
■ntle  Is  thus  in  the  United  States. 

COMMRTEX   KECO 

The  Interior  and  Insulj 
reports  favorably  S.  21( 
enactment. 


NATIONAL' WAT 

llie  Senate  proceed! 
bUl  (S.  3107)  to  pro^ 
henslve  review  of  natl< 
problems  and  prot-. 
purposes,  which  had  _ 
the  Committee  on  Inl 
Affairs  with   ameni 


UENDATION 

Affairs  Committee 
and  recommends 


COMMISSION 

to  consider  the 

l^e  for  a  compre- 

al  water  resource 

and  for  other 

!n  reported  from 

rlor  and  Insular 

lints  on  page  2, 


"President,  by 
Id  consent  of  the 


line  5,  after  the  word^fhe",  to  strike  out 
"President."  and  in 
and  with  the  advice  _,.._  , 
Senate.";  on  page  3,  Dine  12,  after  the 
word  "advances",  to  si^e  out  "such  as 
desalting"  and  Insert  '*lhcludlng,  but  not 
limited  to  desalting,  iweather  modifica- 
tion"; on  page  4,  line  |lj7.  after  "(4)",  to 
strike  out  "employ  andlfix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable, In  accordance  frtth  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  and  the  ClaisfiificaUon  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended:  Prdpided.  That  not  to 
exceed  five  persons  may  be  employed 
and  their  compensation  fixed  at  salaries 
not  in  excess  of  GS-118,  without  regard 
to  such  laws;"  and  iiisert  "without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws  and  regula- 
tions and  without  regard  to  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949  aslfmended,  employ 
and  fix  the  compensatiiki  of  such  person- 
nel as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Comj  nlssion :  ProtTtdcd, 
That  of  such  personnel  ho  more  than  five 


persons  may  receive  compensation  equiv- 
alent to  the  compensation  established 
for  grade  18  under  the  Classification  Act 
of  1948  as  amended;":  on  page  5,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  20,  to  strike  out  "Coun- 
cil" and  Insert  "Commission":  and  on 
page  6,  line  9,  after  the  word  "Commis- 
sion", to  strike  out  "shall,"  and  insert 
"may":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tKe  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Water  Com- 
mission Act". 

THX    NATIONAL   WATER   COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  established  the  National 
Water  Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shaU  be  composed  of 
seven  members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Members  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  No  member 
of  the  Commission  shall,  during  his  period  of 
service  on  the  Commission,  hold  any  other 
position  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States,  except  as  a  retired  officer  or 
retired  civilian  employee  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  (hereinafter  referred 
to  aa  the  "Chairman")  from  among  Its 
members. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  may  each 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each 
day  such  member  Is  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Com- 
mission. Each  member  sbaU  be  reimbursed 
for  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In 
I  leu  of  subsistence,  aa  authorized  by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Oovern- 
ment  service  employed  Intermittently. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  Execu- 
tive Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
and  shaU  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided by  law  for  level  IV  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule.  The  Executive 
Director  shaU  have  such  duties  and  responsl- 
bUities  as  the  Chairman  may  assign. 

DUTIES   or   THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  (1)  re- 
view present  and  anticipated  national  water 
resource  problems,  making  such  projections 
of  water  requirements  as  may  be  necessary 
and  Identifying  alternative  ways  of  meeting 
these  requirements — giving  consideration, 
among  other  things,  to  conservation  and  more 
efficient  use  of  existing  supplies,  increased 
usability  by  reduction  of  pollution,  Innova- 
tions to  encourage  the  highest  economic  use 
of  water,  Interbasln  transfers,  and  techno- 
logical advances  Including,  but  not  limited 
to  desalting,  weather  modification  and  waste 
water  purification  and  reuse;  (2)  consider  ec- 
onomic and  social  consequences  of  water  re- 
source development.  Including,  for  example, 
the  Impact  of  water  resource  development  on 
regional  economic  growth,  on  Institutional 
arrangements,  and  on  estethlc  values  affect- 
ing the  quaUty  of  life  of  the  American  peo- 
ple; and  (3)  advise  on  such  specific  water 
resource  matters  as  may  be  referred  to  It  by 
the  President  and  the  Water  Resources 
CouncU. 

(b)  The  Commission  shaU  consult  with  the 
Water  Resources  Council  regarding  its  studies 
and  shall  furnish  its  proposed  reports  and 
recommendations  to  the  Council  for  review 
and  comment.  The  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  President  such  Interim  and  final 
reports  aa  It  deems  appropriate,  and  the 
Council  shall  submit  to  the  President  Its 
views  on  the  Commission's  reports.  The 
President  shall  transmit  the  Commission's 
final  report  to  the  Congress  together  with 
such  comments  and  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  be  deems  appropriate. 
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(c)  The  Commission  shall  terminate  not 
later  than  five  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

POWSaS    OV    TBS    COSHCISSIOlf 

Ssc.  4.  (a)  The  Omnmlsslon  may  (l)  hold 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such 
evidence  as  it  may  deem  advisable;  (2)  ac- 
quire, furnish,  and  equip  sucboflloe  space  as 
Is  necessary;   (3)  use  the  United  States  mall 
In  the  same  manner  and  upon  the  same  con- 
ditions as  other  departments  and  agenctee 
of  the  United  States;   (4)  without  regard  to 
the  clvU  service  lawa  and  regulations  and 
without  regard  to  the  ClaaslficaUon  Act  of 
1949  as  amended,  employ  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to   carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Commission :  Provided.  That  of  such  person- 
nel no  more  than  five  persons  may  receive 
compensation  equivalent  to  the  compensa- 
tion established  for  grade  18  imder  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949  as  amended;  (5)  pro- 
cure services  as  authorised  by  secU<m  IS  of 
the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (6  U.S.C.  66a)  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  for  in- 
dividuals;   (6)    purchase,  hire,  operate,  and 
maintain  passenger  motor  vehicles;  (7)  enter 
Into  contracts  or  agreements  for  studies  and 
surveys  with  public  and  private  organiza- 
tlona  and  transfer  funds  to  Pederal  agencies 
and   river  basin  commissions  created  pur- 
suant  to    title   n   of   the   Water   Resources 
Planning  Act  to  carry  out  such  aspects  of 
the  Commission's  functions  as  the  Commis- 
sion determines  can  best  be  carried  out  In 
that  manner;  and  (8)  Incur  such  necessary 
expenses  and  exercise  such  other  powers  as 
are  consistent  with  and  reasonably  required 
to  perform  its  functions  under  this  title. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  la 
autborlsed  to  administer  oaths  when  It  Is 
determined  by  a  majority  of  the  Commission 
that  testimony  sbaU  be  taken  or  evidence  re- 
ceived tmder  oath. 


powi 


AND  Dunxs  or  the  cHAmcaN 


Sbc.  6.  (a)  Subject  to  general  poUcles 
adopted  by  the  Commission,  the  Chairman 
shall  be  the  chief  executive  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  shall  exercise  its  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative powers  as  set  forth  In  section 
4(a)(2)  through  section  4(a)(8). 

(b)  The  Chairman  may  make  such  provi- 
sion as  he  shall  deem  appropriate  authoris- 
ing the  performance  of  any  of  his  executive 
and  administrative  functions  by  the  Execu- 
tive Director  or  other  personnel  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

OTHXa  rSDBSAI.  AOXNCIES 

Sec.  S.  (a)  The  Commission  may  to  the 
extent  practicable,  utilize  the  services  of  the 
Pederal  water  resource  agencies. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
bead  of  any  Pederal  department  or  agency 
or  river  basin  commission  created  pxirsuant 
to  title  II  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  la  authorized  ( 1 )  to  furniah  to  the  Com- 
mission, to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  and 
within  the  limits  of  available  funds,  includ- 
ing funds  transferred  for  that  purpose  pur- 
suant to  section  4(a)  (7)  of  this  Act,  such 
information  as  may  be  neceesary  for  carrying 
out  its  functions  and  as  may  be  available  to 
or  procurable  by  such  depfutment  or  agency, 
and  (2)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with 
this  Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
such  personnel  within  his  administrative 
jurisdiction  as  it  may  need  or  beUeve  to  be 
useful  for  carrying  out  its  fiinctlons,  each 
such  detail  to  be  without  loaa  of  seniority, 
pay,  or  other  employee  status. 

(c)  Plnanclal  and  administrative  services 
(Including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ae- 
oountlng,  f\nanelal  reporting,  personnel,  and 
prociuement)  shaU  be  provided  the  Com- 
mission by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, for  which  payment  ahall  be  made  In 
advance,  or  by  reimbursement  from  funds 
of  the  Commission  In  sueh  amounts  as  may 
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b*  agread  upon  by  the  Cbalnnan  of  the 
Commlaalon  and  tba  Admlnlatrator  of  Gen- 
eral Scrrlcaa:  ProtMed.  That  tha  nculationa 
of  tba  OananU  Sarrloaa  Admlniatratlon  for 
tba  ooUaetlon  of  Indabtadnaaa  of  paraonnel 
resulting  from  erronaovu  payments  (S  tTJB.C. 
46e)  abaU  apply  to  tbe  collection  of  er- 
roneous payments  made  to  or  on  babaU  of 
a  Commission  employee,  and  regulatlona  of 
said  Admlnlatrator  for  tbe  administrative 
control  at  funda  (SI  U.S.C.  608(g))  sball 
apply  to  appropriations  of  tbe  Commission: 
And  provided  /vrther,  Tbat  tbe  Commlaalon 
aball  not  be  required  to  prescribe  sucb  regu- 
lations. 

ATPBOnUATIONB 

Sac.  7.  That*  are  bareby  autborlaed  to  be 
appropriated  aueb  sums  aa  are  required  to 
carry  out  tbe  purpoaes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  Is  S.  3107,  a 
bUl  to  establish  a  National  Water  Cran- 
mlasicHi.  Thl«  Important  measure  was 
submitted  by  the  Bureau  in  furtherance 
and  fulfillment  of  that  part  of  President 
Johnson's  message  of  February  23,  1966. 
on  inreservlng  our  national  heritage  in 
which  the  President  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Water  Commis- 
sion to  review  and  advise  on  the  entire 
range  of  water  resource  problems.  Ttils 
measure  has  49  cospcmsors;  nearly  half 
the  Senate  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
representing  every  area  of  the  Nation, 
have  Joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  major 
cities  slowly  run  out  of  water — we  have 
seen  pristine  rivers  and  lakes  become 
contaminated  carriers  of  debris,  we 
have  seen  sleepy  waterways  suddenly  be- 
come raging  torrents  swiftly  destroying 
everything  in  their  path.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  Nation  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  its  water  problems.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  pass  this  legislation. 

The  mandate  of  this  Commission  will 
be  to  study  alternative  solutions  to  water 
problems  without  prior  commitment  to 
any  Interest  group,  region,  or  agency  of 
Oovemment.  The  National  Water  Com- 
mission will  be  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  objectively  reviewing  the 
premises  underlying  our  water  resources 
policy  and  making  recommendations  In 
the  light  of  the  broad  national  interest. 
The  advice  and  guidance  of  the  Com- 
mission wUl  be  invahuble  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  tbe  Congress  in  developing 
water  resources  development  proposals 
which  have  far-reaching  effects. 

Hm  Commlasiim  win  be  composed  ot 
sevm  distinguished  dtiaens  from  outside 
of  the  federal  Ctovemment  having  dem- 
onstratMl  ability  and  a  broad  range  of 
experience.  The  Commissioners  are  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advtee  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  committee  amended  8.  8107 
to  provide  for  Senate  oonflrmation.  fed- 
Ing  that  this  wtMild  refleet  the  deep  in- 
teres*  and  concern  of  the  Congrees.  as 
weU  as  the  «saeutlTe  branch  in  the  wortc 
of  the  CommiaaloQ.  The  Cbngnas 
through  the  eoostltntlonal  duties  as-' 
•ian^to  the  Semte.  ean  MUst  the  Com- 
mlBrioa  by  tDMrtnc  that  tiM  membecs 

have  the  fun  benefits  that  flow  from  Sen- 
ate ocmfimiatioii.  «-««». 

The  ConatttM  on  interior  and  In- 
iwlar  Affata  btUmwm  that  &  3107  may 
be  one  of  tbe  most  rignlficant  pteoea  of 


water  legislation  to  be  considered  by 
Congress  in  recent  years.  Passage  of 
this  vital  measure  is  essential  to  the 
proper  devel<wmait  of  our  Nation's 
water  resources  and  the  committee  urges 
its  enactment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RicoRo  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1212) .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

BACKCaOVND 

Tbe  text  of  tbls  measure  was  submitted  by 
tbe  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget  In  furtherance 
and  fulflllment  of  tbat  part  of  Prealdent 
Johnaon'a  message  of  February  23.  1996.  on 
"Preserving  Our  NaUonal  Heritage."  In  wblcb 
the  Prealdent  called  for  the  eatabllshment  of 
a  National  Water  ComnUsalon  to  review  and 
advise  on  tbe  entire  range  of  water  resource 
problems. 

irsao  rOB   A   COMMISSION 

Phenomena  such  as  pollution,  floods,  and 
droughts  do  not  respect  polUcal  boundaries. 
In  recent  years  almost  every  region  of  the 
country  has  experienced  an  acute  water  prob- 
lem In  one  form  or  another. 

The  United  States  has  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  water  problems  and  specific 
water  programs  proposed  to  solve  these 
problems  have  social,  political,  economic, 
and  ecological  ramifications  that  affect  the 
entire  NaUon  and  not  Just  the  Immediate 
area  or  region  In  which  a  problem  or  project 
Is  located.  The  total  Impact  on  the  country 
of  water  programs  may  vary  greatly,  depend- 
ing on  tbe  choice  made  from  alternative 
solutions.  The  committee  recognizes  that 
the  probl«n  of  water  U  national  In  char- 
acter; that  proper  solutions  mxist  be  de- 
vel<q>ed  with  full  attention  to  the  entire 
range  of  alterantlvea  and  the  ultimate  con- 
aequencee  of  proposed  projects.  The  com- 
mittee considers  the  passage  of  8.  3107  a 
'^•oeaalty  to  achieve  a  comprehensive  and  ob- 
jective evaluation  of  our  Nation's  water 
problems. 

MISSION 

Hie  mandate  of  this  Commission  will  be 
to  study  alternative  solutions  to  water  prob- 
lems without  prior  commitment  to  any  in- 
terest group,  region,  or  agency  of  Oovem- 
ment. Tbe  Oommlaalon  wlU  be  charged  with 
the  responalbUlty  of  objecttvely  ravlewlng 
tbe  premises  underlying  our  water  reoouroee 
policy  and  making  reoommendaUons  In  the 
light  of  broad  national  Inteieat. 

Tlie  National  Water  Oommlaalon  must 
ertttcaUy  study  past,  praaent.  and  proposed 
water  programs.  It  should  tell  the  Nation 
what  It  haa  done  right,  what  It  has  done 
wrong,  and  what  It  Is  not  doing  tbat  it 
ahould  be  doing. 

The  National  Water  Commission  must 
oome  to  grips  with  fundamental  poUoy  ques- 
tions and  reoommend  how  thla  Nation^  water 
reaouzoes  ahould  be  utilised  so  as  to  maxl- 
Vdaa  patdle  benefit.  The  advice  and  guidance 
g  the  Commission  will  be  Invaluable  to  the 
Prialduut  and  tbe  Ooagnaa  when  making  de- 
cisions on  specific  project  proposals  which 
have  far-reaching  affects. 

OOMPOCmON 

Tbe  NaUonal  Water  Commission  wUl  be 
«°<BPossd  of  aeven  members  from  outside 
the  fMeral  Oovemment  appointed  by  the 
PrssMent  by  and  with  the  advice  and  oon- 
amt  of  the  Senate. 

Tte  Onmmtsslan  must  be  be  oompoeed  of 
people  with  demonstrated  ability  and  a 
*n»A  range  of  eapertenoe.  The  two  quaUfi- 
oatioos  whleb  eaeh  Coounlsatoner  must  have 
sre:  (l)  Um  aMUty  to  make  an  Intelleotually 
honest   evaluation   of   our   Matloo'S   water 


problem  and  poUdee;    (3)   the  capacity  to 
exercise  Independent  judgment. 


On  page  2.  hne  a.  after  the  word  "Presi- 
dent" Insert  the  following:  "by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate". 

The  purpose  o(  this  amendment  Is  to  pro- 
vide for  Senate  ;conflrmatlon  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Watea  Commission.  Recognizing 
the  importance  ft  this  Commiasion  and  its 
broad  national  range  of  responsibility,  the 
committee  fe«l8  that  Senate  confirmation 
would  reflect  the  deep  Interest  and  concern 
of  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  executive 
branch  In  the  work  of  the  Commission.  The 
Congrees,  through  the  constitutional  duties 
assigned  to  the  Senate,  can  assist  the  Com- 
mission by  insuring  tbat  lu  members  have 
tbe  full  benefits  tbat  flow  from  Senate  con- 
firmation, 

On  page  3.  line  10,  strike  the  words  "such 
as  desalting"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  desalting,  weath- 
er modification". 

The  p\ui>ose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  function  of  this  Commis- 
sion Is  to  review  and  evaluate  all  avenues  of 
technological  advancement  In  an  effort  to 
develop  solutions  to  our  national  water  prob- 
lem. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Senator 
Maonttson,  "weather  modlflcation"  was  added 
as  another  example  of  the  type  of  technologi- 
cal development  which  Is  within  the  realm 
of  the  Commission's  mandate. 

On  page  4,  lines  15  through  20,  strike  aU 
of  Item  (4)  of  subsection  4(a),  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "without  regard 
to  tlie  civil  service  laws  and  regulations  and 
without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  employ  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion: Provided,  That  of  such  personnel  no 
more  than  five  persons  may  receive  compen- 
sation equivalent  to  the  compensation  estab- 
lished for  grade  18  under  the  Classlflcation 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended;". 

In  accordance  with  established  precedent 
for  a  special  commission  with  only  a  short- 
term  life,  this  amendment  is  designed  to  give 
the  Commission  sufllcient  flexibility  in  the 
employment  of  Its  staff  to  secure  the  moet 
competent  people. 

On  page  6,  line  12,  strike  the  word  "coun- 
cil" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"commission". 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  cor- 
rect a  technical  error. 

On  page  6,  Une  2,  strtke  the  woitl  "shall" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "may". 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  give 
the  Commission  complete  discretion  in  de- 
termining when  and  to  what  extent  it  wUI 
utilise  the  services  of  existing  Federal  water 
resource  agencies. 

MAjoa  psovisiONS  or  thx  bux 
The  mandate  of  this  Commission  Is  to 
study  alternative  solutions  to  water  resource 
problems  without  prior  commitment  to  any 
Interest  group,  region,  or  agency  of  govern- 
ment. SpedflcaUy,  aecUon  3  of  tbe  bill  as 
amended  by  the  committee  provides  that  the 
Commission  is  directed  to: 

(1)  review  present  and  antielpated  na- 
tional water  reaouroe  problems,  w^wwg  such 
IMoJecttODs  of  water  rsquirementa  as  may  be 
naoeaaary  and  identifying  altsmatlve  ways 
of  meeting  ttiese  requlremente— giving  con- 
atderaUon.  among  othar  things,  to  conser- 
vation and  more  effldent  use  of  existing  sup- 
plies. Increased  usability  by  reductton  of 
poUntlon.  InnorattoDS  to  encourage  the  high- 
est eoonomio  uas  of  wstsr,  mterbaaln  trans- 
fers, and  toehnologioal  advaaoea.  Inohidlng. 
bat  not  limited  to.  rtsealtlng,  weather  modl- 
floatlon  and  waste  water  purlficaUoo  and  re- 
tue: 
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ntlon  in  your  for- 
lationshlp  between 
ipcll  and  the  pro- 
Do  you  feel  that 


(2)  consider  economic  and  social  conse- 
quences of  water  resourt^  development.  In- 
cluding, for  example,  thej  impact  of  vrater  re- 
source development  on  leglonai  eoonomle 
growth,  on  institutional  I  (urangementa.  »t»H 
on  esthetic  values  affecting  the  quality  of 
life  of  the  American  peopDe;  and 

(3)  advise  on  such  spMlflc  water  resource 
matters  as  may  be  refnred  to  it  by  the 
President  and  the  Watei[  JResources  Council. 

The  Commission  shali  i  consult  with  the 
Water  Resources  Council  which  was  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  8$-^  regarding  Its 
studies  and  furnish  its  pnopoeed  reports  and 
recommendations  to  the*  Council  for  review 
and  comment.  The  Commission  and  the 
Water  Resources  Council!  must  cooperate  and 
work  together.  However,|:^either  Is  to  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  other.  |  i  The  Commission, 
which  must  establish  tt4  own  priorities  and 
develop  Its  own  program  Of  review,  ultimately 
must  make  recommendations  on  tbe  basis 
of  its  own  independent  judgment. 

A  colloquy  during  the  Oommittee  hearings 
between  Chairman  jACittoN  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Udall  accurately  sets  forth 
tbe  proper  relationship  mtween  these  two 
bodies. 

"The  Chaisman.  Tou 
mal  statement  the  close 
the  Water  Resources  C< 
posed  water  commlssio) 

this  close  relationship  ^iu  In  any  way  In- 
hibit Independent  actlda  by  tbe  commis- 
sion? 

"Secretary  Udali,.  I  wbuld  think  that  it 
would  not  If  It  functioii^  the  way  we  en- 
vision It  because  I  woulic)  think  on  tbe  one 
hand  the  National  Watef  Commission  would 
want  to  get  tbe  benefit  ojrthe  knowledge  and 
insight  of  the  Water 
of  the  agencies  that 
expertise.  In  fact,  I  thl 
In  terms  of  providing 
sential  data  and  facts  o: 
its  ultimate  Judgments 
to  use  the  Water  Reso 
expertise  that  It  has  ai 
source  of  its  Information 

"But  I  think  if  the  Cdibmlsslon  is  dispas 
sionate,  as  I  am  sure  it  would  be,  that  would 
not  serve  to  Impair  in  aiy  way  its  Judgment 
with  regard  to  the  ultlbiate  decisions  that 
it  made. 

"The  Chairman.  You  Uee  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  playlngl^  cooperative  role, 
I  take  it,  leaving  to  tbe  national  Water  Com- 
mission, of  course,  in  tpje  last  analysis,  its 
right  to  exercise  its  owd  [Independent  Judg- 
ment. 

"Secretary  Udau..  TI1I4  11  think  is  the  way 
that  the  Comml^on  4liould  function.  I 
think  you  have  described;  it  very  well." 

The  members  of  this]  icommlttee  have  a 
deep  and  continuing  interest  In  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation's  Water  resources.  In 
recent  years  this  commltitee  has  considered 
and  the  Congress  has  passed  many  significant 
measures,  such  as  the  wi^r  Resdurces  Plan- 
ning Act,  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act, 
the  Federal  Water  ProMct  Recreation  Act 
and  the  several  saline  w^ier  conversion  acts. 
After  complete  and  careful  deliberation,  this 
committee  believes  tha^  ;S.  3107  which  has 
48  cosponsors,  may  be 
niflcant  proposals  on  Wi 
sldered  by  the  Congrei 
Passage  of  thu  Importa 
tlal  to  the  proper  deve 
tion's  water  resources 
urges  Its  enactment. 

The  PRESIDING  i  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. ] 

The  amendments  wjetre  agreed  to. 

The  bUl  was  orderetf  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  ^^s  read  the  third 
ume,  and  passed. 


purees  Council  and 
pose  it  and  their 
to  a  g^eat  degree 
getting  the  es- 
which  It  will  base 
at  It  would  want 
IS  Council  and  the 
at   least   a   major 


of  tbe  most  slg- 
er  legislation  con- 

In  recent  years, 
measure  is  essen- 
ment  of  our  Na- 
A  the   committee 


KTiTOIBIIJTY  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS 
UNDER  SECTIONS  2275  AND  2276, 
REVISED  STATUTES 

The  bin  (H.R.  5984)  to  amend  sees. 
2275  and  2276  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  certain  lands 
granted  to  the  States  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1213),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

This  bill  amends  sections  2275  and  2276 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  in  order 
to  restore  as  eligible  for  indemnity  selection 
lands  that  were  utilized  for  some  other  pur- 
pose before  the  title  could  pass  to  a  State 
and  (2)  permit  selections  of  unsurveyed 
lands  to  supply  deficiencies  in  lands  granted 
a  State. 

NEED 

As  the  States  entered  the  Union,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  granted  them  certain  lands 
in  order  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and, 
more  specifically,  schools.  These  were  usually 
sections  16  and  36,  and  sometimes  2  and  32. 
The  grants  lasually  took  effect  on  statehood 
or  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  whichever  was 
later.  Although  it  is  understood  that  rectan- 
gular surveys  of  the  public  land  were  Initi- 
ated in  each  iitstance  prior  to  statehood, 
large  areas  of  the  public  lands  are  still 
unsurveyed. 

Because  tbe  surveys  have  not  been  com- 
pleted, specific  land  areas  were  not  Identifi- 
able and  many  of  the  sections  that  had  been 
"granted"  to  a  State  were  diverted — through 
no  fault  of  the  State — to  other  use.  The 
other  use  may  have  been  by  reason  of  a  min- 
ing claim  on  a  homestead,  or  the  land  may 
have  been  set  aside  as  a  Federal  reservation. 

When  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress,  legislation  was  enacted 
to  permit  the  States  to  select  other  lands  In 
lieu  of  the  lands  that  had  been  granted  but 
lost.  These  became  known  as  tbe  Indemnity 
selection  laws. 

The  existing  law.  sections  2275  and  2278 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (43 
tT.S.C.  851,  862),  provides  for  selection  of 
indemnity  lands  to  replace  lands  lost  "prior 
to  svurvey."  The  lieu  selections  must  be  made 
from  "unappropriated,  surveyed  public 
lands." 

There  is  no  reason  wlxy  a  Stata  shovtld  not 
be  indemnified  and  receive  the  full  grant  of 
lands  lost  through  no  fault  of  ita  own  re- 
gardless of  when  the  loss  took  place. 

Nor  Is  there  reason  to  restrict  selection  of 
land  from  among  those  lands  that  have  been 
surveyed.  The  survey  of  public  lands  is 
continuing;  but  many  areas  remain 
xinsurveyed. 

The  present  choice  to  be  exercised  by  a 
Stata  In  seeking  Indemnity  lands  is  limited 
because  of  tbe  large  acreage  which  remains 
unsurveyed.  This  tends  to  militate  against 
principles  of  good  land  management,  particu- 
larly In  tarms  of  consolidating  viable  blocks 
suitable  for  development. 

SEJECTION  or  amendment 
The  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  Ita  re- 
port which  Is  Included  below,  indicated  it 
favored  amendment  of  the  bill  to  mclude  an 
equal  value  concept  with  respect  to  lands 
valuable  for  leasable  minerals  involved  in 
Stata  selections,  in  place  of  tbe  acre-for- 
acre  basis.  Tbe  Department  stated  a  pref- 
erence for  legislation  with  this  concept,  but 
indicated  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of 


the  biU  without  it.  The  Senata  committee, 
bellevmg  this  Issue  extraneous  to  the  spedfle 
purpoee  of  H.R.  5984,  rejected  such  an 
amendment.  However,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  has  suggested  that  the  ad- 
ministration reexamine  Ita  position  on  the 
equal  value  concept,  and  make  specific 
recommendations  on  that  public  land  Issue. 

COMMrrTEE   aKCOMMKNDATIOM 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  reporte  favorably  H.R.  6984,  and 
recommends  passage. 


PAYMENT  OP  TRAVEL  EXPENSES 

The  bill  (H.R.  11748)  to  amend  section 
ill  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  prepayment  of  certain  ex- 
penses associated  with  the  travel  of  vet- 
erans to  and  from  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facility  in  connection  with  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  or  for  the  purpose 
of  examination,  treatmoit  or  care  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1214),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows : 

XXPLANATION  or  THX  BIU. 

SecUon  111  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
authorizes  the  payment  of  actual  necessary 
travel  expenses,  or  a  mUeage  allowance  In 
lieu  thereof,  to  any  person,  to  or  from  a 
Veterans'  Administration  facility  or  other 
place.  In  connection  with  vocational  re- 
habilitation, counseling  reqtilred  ptirsxiant 
to  the  war  orphans  educational  assistance 
programs,  as  well  as  for  tbe  purpoee  of  treat- 
ment, examination,  or  care.  Tbe  prepay- 
ment of  the  mUeage  allowance  In  lieu  of 
actual  travel  expenses  Is  authorized  by  exist- 
ing law,  and  this  proposal  would  authorize 
similar  action  with  respect  to  (1)  round  trip 
local  travel  expenses,  (2)  expenses  of  hiring 
an  automobile  or  ambulance,  (3)  the  fee  au- 
thorized a  nonemployee  attendant. 

This  bill  will  authorize  the  payment  of 
the  prescribed  expenses  and  allowances  be- 
fore the  individual  leaves  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration station.  This  procedure  will 
reUeve  the  individual  from  the  burden  of 
paying  these  expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket 
pending  later  reimbursement,  and  will  also 
eliminate  the  need  for  adjudicating  and 
processing  the  claim  by  correspondence. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  reporta  that 
the  legislation  will  result  in  no  additional 
cost  to  the  Government,  but  rather  antici- 
pates tbat  some  savings  in  administrative 
costs  win  occur. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  14(b)   OF 
THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACT 

The  bill  (S.  3368)  to  amend  section 
14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as 
amended,  to  extend  for  2  years  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  pur- 
chase U£.  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres*  aatemhled.  That  section 
14(b)  of  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended 
(12  UJ3.C.  365),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1986"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  1,  1988"  and  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
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IMS"  ftud  Uuerttof  In  Ueu  the-eof  "June  M, 
IMS." 

hlr.  ICANSFIEU).  Ur.  PreaidMt.  I 
ask  unanimous  oonMnt  to  have  printed 
In  the  Raoou  an  exceipt  from  ttie  report 
(No.  1215).  explaining  the  purpoees  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

onnHAL  «TATnacNT 

S.  3368  would  extend  until  June  30,  1908, 
the  present  autborlty  of  the  Federal  Reaerve 
banks  to  purchaee  securities  directly  from 
the  Treasury  In  amounts  not  to  exceed  $5 
billion  outstanding  at  any  one  time. 

Up  to  193S  Federal  Reeerve  banks  could 
purchase  OoTemment  obligations  eltlier  In 
the  market  or  directly  from  the  Treasury. 
The  Banking  Act  of  193S,  however,  required 
that  all  purchases  of  Government  securities 
by  Federal  Beserre  banks  be  made  In  the 
open  market.  In  1943  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  securities 
directly  ttotn  the  Treasury  was  restored,  but 
a  limit  of  SA  billion  was  placed  on  the 
amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time.  Hie 
tS  billion  authority  was  granted  initially 
only  through  1944,  but  the  Congress  has 
extended  it  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  pro- 
vide continuous  limited  direct  borrowing  au- 
•thorlty  ever  since.  The  present  authority 
was  granted  for  a  years  and  expires  June 
30.  1966.         >- 

The  Treasury  Department's  reasons  for  the 
extension  of  the  act  may  be  summarized  as 
foUowa: 

(1)  Direct  access  to  Federal  Reserve  credit 
.  provides  the  margin  of  safety  necessary  If 
the  Treasury  U  to  foUow  Its  customary  prac- 
Uce  of  allowing  its  cash  balancee  to  fall  to 
exceptlonaUy  low  levels  prior  to  the  large 
Inflow  of  cash  over  a  tax  date. 

(3)  There  may  be  occasions  when  Treas- 
ury financing  operations  ought  to  be  post- 
poned for  a  short  period  because  of  market 
disturbances.  The  poselUUty  of  direct  aoeeas 
to  Federal  Reeerve  credit  Increases  the  Treas- 
ury's elbowroom  in  such  a  situation. 

(8)  In  the  event  or  a  national  emergency, 
which  would  disrupt  financial  markets,  di- 
rect access  to  Federal  Reserve  credit  would 
be  necessary  to  continue  the  functions  of 
Oovemment. 

The  power  extended  by  this  bill  la  broad 
and  must  be  used  with  great  care.  Its  use 
must  not  be  permitted  to  have  inflationary 
effects.  lu  use  must  be  conflned  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Government's  monetary 
policy.  The  use  of  the  power  up  to  the 
P*****!*  ttae  has  clearly  been  kept  within 
proper  bounds.  But  because  of  the  danger 
at  possible  abuse  In  the  futiue.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  the  power  should  be  a  tem- 
pwary  one.  and  the  committee,  therefore, 
agrees  that  a  3-year  extension  should  be 
granted.  This  authority  has  not  been  used 
for  over  8  years.  Whenever  the  power  has 
^n  used,  a  record  of  It  has  been  Included 
In  the  weekly  statement  of  condition  of  the 
13  Federal  Reeerve  banks,  publUhed  In 
newspapers  on  Thursday  of  each  week  and 
In  the  dally  Trmwury  sUtement.  This  prac- 
Uce  should  be  ooatUtued  whenever  the  power 
U  ueed.  In  addition,  the  existing  law  re- 
quu«s  the  BoMd  of  Oorernoes  or  the  Fed- 
eral Beeerve  System  to  Include  deUUed  in- 
formation with  reep«;t  to  the  use  of  this 
authority  m  Its  annual  report  to  the  Con- 


UBERALIZATION  RELATINO  1X5  AU- 
TOMOBILBS  FOR  DISABLED  VET- 
ERANS 

•  The  Senat*  proceeded  to  consider  the 
^  (8.  IIM)  to  Uberallw  the  provisions 
of  tltto  99.  Uhlted  SUtes  Code,  relating 


to  automobiles  for  disabled  reterans, 
which  had  beoi  repented  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  section  1001(a)  of  ttUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "d\ir- 
Ing  World  War  n  or  the  Korean  conflict", 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  theerof  "performed 
dtirtng  World  War  n  or  the  Korean  conflict 
or  after  January  31, 1958". 

8k.  a.  Section  1905  of  tttle  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  1905.  AppUcaUons 

"The  benefits  of  this  chapter  shall  be  made 
available  to  any  veteran  who  meets  the  eli- 
gibility requirements  of  this  chapter  and  who 
makes  application  for  such  benefits  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulauona  [H-eecrlbed  by  the 
Administrator." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  S.  1199  is  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced to  liberalize  the  provisions  of  title 

38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  auto- 
mobiles for  disabled  veterans. 

This  bill,  as  amended,  would  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
make  grants  toward  the  purchase  of  an 
automobile  for  certain  veterans  of  the 
cold  war  who  suffer  serious  service-con- 
nected disabilities.  The  grants  would  be 
available  on  the  same  basis  that  such 
grants  are  now  available  under  chapter 

39,  Utle  38,  United  States  Code,  to  seri- 
ously disabled  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict.  These  grants, 
which  could  not  exceed  $l,60b,  would  be 
available  to  any  veteram  who  performed 
military  service  after  January  31,  1955. 
and  who  suffered  a  service-connected 
disability  which  has  resulted  in  one  of 
the  following:  First,  loss  or  permcment 
loss  of  use  of  one  or  both  feet;  second, 
loss  or  permanent  loss  of  use  of  one  or 
both  hands;  and,  third,  permanent  vis- 
ual impairment  to  the  degree  prescribed. 

The  benefits  of  this  bill  are  provided 
on  a  permanent  basis.  The  duration  of 
the  availability  of  the  grant  is  not  lim- 
ited to  an  induction  period,  but  may  be 
utilized  at  any  time  in  the  future  when 
the  other  requirements  are  met. 

This  bill  will  also  remove  the  time  i«- 
quirements  for  making  all  applications, 
past  and  present,  for  the  auto  grant. 
Under  the  present  law.  application  must 
be  made  within  5  years  of  discharge  or 
within  3  years  from  the  time  when  the 
disability  is  established,  whichever  oc- 
curs later.  Due  to  the  reluctance  of 
many  to  admit  their  disability,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  blindness,  the  benefits 
of  this  measure  are  lost  to  them.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  will  reopen  the  auto 
grant  to  World  War  n  and  Korean  con- 
flict veterans  who  allowed  the  time  for 
making  appUcation  to  lapse;  as  to  cold 
war  veterans,  there  wlU  be  no  time  re- 
quirement for  making  application.  This 
portion  of  the  bill  will  be  retroactive  to 
the  extent  that  it  reestablishes  eliglbU- 
Ity  for  World  War  n  and  Korean  con- 
flict veterans  who  had  not  made  timely 
application,  but  the  provision  stipulating 
that  the  grant  is  to  be  made  only  once  to 
each  veteran  is  preserved  in  section  1904 
of  chapter  39,  title  38. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  cost 
estimates  on  the  bill  Indicate  that  the 
first-year  cost — covering  the  period  from 
February  1955  to  July  1967— would  be 


$3,072,000.  and  that  the  annual  cost  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  4  years  would  be 
$360,000.  While  these  estimates  do  not 
Include  increases  arising  from  section  2 
of  the  amended  bill,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  indicated  that  the  ad- 
ditional cost  will  be  nominal. 

In  the  case  of  veterans  disabled  due 
to  the  loss  of  one  or  more  extremity,  the 
$1,600  grant  is  to  be  made  toward  the 
purchase  price  of  the  auto,  including 
equipment  with  such  special  attach- 
ments and  devices  as  the  Administrator 
may  deem  necessary.  As  to  blinded  vet- 
erans entitled  to  the  grant,  it  must  be 
shown  that  there  is  a  duly  licensed  driver 
to  operate  the  car  for  the  veteran. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  for  the  work  which  he 
has  done  in  behalf  of  this  legislation. 
Without  his  efforts,  I  feel  sure  that  the 
bill  would  not  be  before  the  Senate  to- 
day. I  also  wish  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hn,L]  for  the  consideration 
he  has  given  to  the  legislation,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  all  of  the  members  of  that 
committee,  especially  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator JxmnNos  Randolph,  for  their  sup- 
port of  the  bill. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  act  quickly 
to  adopt  this  measure  and  that  the  other 
body  will  also  act  expeditiously  in  pass- 
ing this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1216),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 

■XPLANATION   OF  THX  BttL 

This  bill,  as  amended,  would  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  make 
grants  toward  the  purchase  of  an  automo- 
bile for  certain  veterans  of  the  cold  war  who 
suffer  serious  service-connected  disabilities. 
The  grants  would  l>e  available  on  the  same 
basis  that  such  grants  are  now  available 
under  chapter  39,  tlUe  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  seriously  disabled  veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict.  These 
grants,  which  could  not  exceed  $1,600,  would 
be  available  to  any  veteran  who  performed 
military  service  after  January  31,  1966,  and 
who  suffered  a  service-connected  disability 
Which  has  resulted  In  one  of  the  following: 

(1)  Loss  or  permanent  loes  of  use  of  one 
or  both  feet: 

(3)  Loss  or  permanent  loss  of  use  of  one 
or  both  hands; 

(3)  Permanent  visual  Impairment  to  the 
degree  preecrtbed. 

The  beneflts  of  this  bill  are  provided  on 
a  permanent  basts.  The  duration  of  the 
availability  of  the  grant  Is  not  limited  to  an 
Induction  period,  but  may  be  utlllMd  at 
any  time  In  the  future  when  the  other  re- 
qiilrements  are  met. 

This  blU  win  also  remove  the  time  re- 
quirements for  making  aU  applications,  past 
and  present,  for  the  auto  grant.    Under  the 
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present  law,  application  must  be  made 
within  5  years  of  discharge  or  within  3  years 
from  the  time  when  the  ctlsablUty  Is  estab- 
lished, whichever  occurs  litter.  Due  to  the 
reluctance  of  many  to  adihlt  their  disability, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  blindness,  the 
beneflts  of  this  measure  are  lost  to  them. 
Section  3  of  the  bill  wiU  reopen  the  auto 
grant  to  World  War  II  and  Korean  conflict 
veterans  who  allowed  th^  i  time  for  making 
application  to  lapse:  as  to  Cold  war  veterans, 
there  will  be  no  time  reqiOrement  for  mak- 
ing appUcation.  This  portion  of  the  bill  will 
be  retroactive  to  the  extektt  that  It  reestab- 
lishes eligibility  for  Worm  War  II  or  Korean 
conflict  veterans  who  ha^  not  made  timely 
application,  but  the  proTlslon  stipulating 
that  the  grant  Is  to  be  i^ade  only  once  to 
each  veteran  Is  preserved  {In  section  1904  of 
chapter  39,  title  38.  j 

The  Veterans'  Administration  cost  esti- 
mates on  the  bill  Indicate  that  the  flrst- 
year  cost  ^covering  the  period  from  Feb- 
ruary 1965  to  July  1967)  Would  be  $3,072,000, 
and  that  the  annual  co^  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  4  years  would  \3t  $360,000.  While 
these  estimates  do  not !  Include  Increases 
arising  from  section  2  of  I  the  amended  bill, 
the  Veterans'  AdministraUon  has  Indicated 
that  the  additional  cost  wUl  be  nominal. 

In  the  case  of  veterans  disabled  due  to  the 
loes  of  one  or  more  extremity,  the  $1,600 
grant  Is  to  be  made  toW^rd  the  purchase 
price  of  the  auto,  IncIudlM  equipment  with 
such  special  attachments  {{|nd  devices  as  the 
Administrator  may  deemi  hecessary.  "As'to 
blinded  veterans  entitled  i  to  the  grant,  It 
must  be  shown  that  there  jis  a  duly  licensed 
driver  to  operate  the  car  f<  >t  the  veteran. 

BACKCROTTND   OF    «HE   BILL 

An  automobile  or.  othc^  conveyance  was 
first  authorized  In  1946  {Public  Law  663, 
79th  Cong.)  as  a  rehablllt  ajtlon  measure  and 
prosthetic  aid  for  World  V  it  H  veterans  who 
were  receiving  compensat  An  for  the  loss  or 
loes  of  use  of  one  or  both  1  eks  at  or  above  the 
ankle.  Its  total  price  coul  Ipot  exceed  $1 ,600. 
In  1950,  the  law  was  ami  aded  (Public  Law 
798,  81st  Cong.)  to  perm  (  the  purchase  of 
cars  costing  In  excess  of  ( 1,600,  the  Govern- 
ment paying  that  amoucti  and  the  veteran 
paying  the  difference.  | 

After  the  start  of  the  Korean  conflict,  the 
Congress  In  1951  (Public  Uaw  187,  82d  Cong.) 
extended  the  program  to  Korean  conflict 
veterans  and  broadened  U  to  Include  vet- 
erans<'>«f  both  periods  of  i  service  who  had 
suffered  the  loss  or  permt^ent  loss  of  use  of 
one  or  both  hands  or  penitiinent  Impairment 
of  vision  of  both  eyes  to  a  prescribed  degree. 

Legislation  to  extend  I  these  beneflts  to 
peacetime  veterans  has  iMen  considered  by 
earlier  Congresses.  In  the  87th  Congress. 
S.  3108  was  favorably  itqported  from  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfarf  Committee.  The 
reported  version  of  this  b|ll  allowed  the  auto 
grant  only  when  the  veteijan,  while  In  armed 
conflict  or  extrahazardous  duty,  suffered  the 
loes  or  loes  of  use  of  on^  or  Isoth  feet.  In 
the  88th  Congress,  the  Setaate  passed  S.  449. 
a  bill  which  allowed  the  ailto  grant  for  peace- 
time veterans  suffering  the  loss  of  one  or 
both  hands,  one  or  bothitet,  or  of  eyesight 
to  a  prescribed  degree,  a^.  too,  the  Injury 
must  have  been  contraci$d  In  the  line  of 
duty  as  a  direct  result  o^  armed  conflict  or 
while  engaged  In  extraha^rdous  duty. 


NEED    FOB    I,KOlM.«TION 

The  committee  bellevei  that  the  beneflt 
In  Its  recommended  bill  Bhould  now  be  ex- 
tended to  veterans  of  the  present  cold  war 
who  suffer  the  requisite  disability  In  service 
•fter  January  31,  1956.  "tbese  cold  war  vet- 
erans are  undergoing  ooqapulsory  military 
service  and  are  engaged  in  duty  which  Is 
quite  comparable  to  mi  ^h  of  the  service 
rendered  during  Um  Kor^^n  conflict  period. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  402(d)  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  FOOD.  DRUG.  AND 
COSMETIC  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (H.R.  7042)  to  amend  sec.  402 
(d)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, with  an  sunendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  403(d)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended.  Is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)    If  It  Is  confectionery,  and — 

"(1)  bae  partially  or  completely  Imbedded 
therein  any  noxmutrltlve  object:  Provided, 
That  this  clause  shall  not  apply  In  the  case 
of  any  nonnutrltive  object  If,  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  as  provided  by  regula- 
tions, such  object  Is  of  practical  functional 
value  to  the  confectionery  product  and 
would  not  render  the  product  Injurious  or 
hazardous  -to  health; 

"(3)  bears  or  contains  any  alcohol  other 
than  alcohol  not  In  excess  of  one-half  of  1 
per  centiun  by  volume  derived  solely  from 
the  use  of  flavoring  extracts;  or 

"(3)  bears  or  contains  any  nonnutrltive 
substance:  Provided,  That  this  clause  shall 
not  apply  to  a  safe  nonnutrltive  substance 
which  is  in  or  on  confectionery  by  reason  of 
its  use  for  some  practical  functional  pur- 
pose In  the  manufacture,  packaging,  or  stor- 
age of  such  confectionery  if  the  use  of  the 
substance  does  not  promote  deception  of  the 
consumer  or  otherwise  result  in  adulteration 
or  misbranding  in  violation  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act:  And  provided  further,  That  the 
Secretary  may,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  or 
resolving  uncertainty  as  to  the  application 
of  this  clause,  issue  regulations  allowing  or 
prohibiting  the  use  of  particular  nonnutrl- 
tive substances." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1217),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSX   OF  THK   BnX 

H.R.  7043  would  allow  manufacturers  of 
candy  to  use  ingredients  which  have  been 
approved  as  safe  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. It  eliminates  a  requirement, 
applicable  to  confectionery  alone,  that  any 
Ingredient,  with  certain  statutory  excep- 
tions, must  be  nutritive  or  have  food  value. 
It  does  provide  that  any  nonnutrltive  sub- 
stance must  have  some  practical  functional 
purpose  In  the  manufacture,  packaging,  or 
storage  of  the  confectionery. 

LEGISLATIVX    BACKCBOUND 

H.R.  7042  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  June  7,  1965.  In  the  88th 
Congress,  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
held  a  hearing  on  an  identical  bill  (H.R. 
4731)  on  AprU  28,  1964,  and  thU  bill  was 
passed  on  Aug\ist  13,  1964.  Time  did  not  al- 
low Senate  consideration  of  this  measure  in 
the  last  session  and  the  House  passed  It 
again  In  this  session  without  further  hear- 
ings. HIR.  7043  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  a 
special  subconunlttee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider It  and  a  companion  bill,  S.  1839.  which 


had  been  Introduced  by  Senator  Habtkb  on 
April  28,  1965.  S.  1839  was  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Scott,  Ciask,  Bogos.  Kchnbdt  of 
Uassachusetts,  Dibksen,  Fannin,  ICcCabtbt. 
MuBPHT,  WnxiAits  of  New  Jersey,  Mondalx, 
Holland.  Pboutt,  WnxxAMs  of  Delaware,  and 
Javtts. 

The  special  subcommittee,  composed  <A 
Senators  WnxiAits  of  New  Jersey  (chair- 
man). Pell,  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Jav- 
rrs,  and  Muspht,  held  a  hearing  on  August 
24,  1965.  Testimony  was  heard  from  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  representa- 
tives of  the  confectionery  and  vending  ma- 
chine Industry,  and  from  a  consumer  group. 
HJl.  7043  was  favorably  reported  with  an 
amendment,  by  the  special  subcommittee  on 
September  16,  1965. 

HISTORT 

When  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  was  en- 
acted In  1906,  it  contained  a  provision  deem- 
ing confectionery  to  be  adulterated  if  it  con- 
tained terra  alba,  barytes.  talc,  chrome  yel- 
low, or  other  mineral  substance  or  poisonous 
color  or  flavor,  or  other  ingredient  dele- 
terious or  detrimental  to  health,  or  any  vln- 
nous,  malt,  or  spirituous  liquor  or  compound 
or  narcotic  drug. 

In  1938,  this  prohibition  was  expanded  so 
that  under  section  403(d)  of  the  act  con- 
fectionery bearing  or  containing  any  non- 
nutrltive substance  or  article,  with  certain 
specified  exceptions  is  automatically  deemed 
adulterated. 

In  1958,  section  409  was  added  to  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  providing 
authority  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  regulate  food  additives.  Under  this 
amendment,  any  substance  whose  intended 
use  results  in  its  becoming  a  component  or 
otherwise  affecting  the  characteristics  of  any 
food  (Including  confectionery)  may  not  be  • 
used  except  (1)  for  Investigational  use  or  (3) 
unless  "there  Is  In  effect,  and  its  use  or  in- 
tended use  are  In  confcwmity  with"  a  regula- 
tion Issued  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration under  section  409. 

Notwithstanding  the  enactment  of  the 
Food  Additives  Amendment  of  1958,  no; 
change  was  made  at  that  time  In  section 
402(d)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  the  provision  relating  to  confec- 
tionery. 

The  bill  herewith  reported,  would  amend 
section  402(d)  so  as  to  eliminate  those  pro- 
visions' in  that  section  which  deem  confec- 
tionery to  be  adulterated  if  it  bears  or  con- 
tains any  nonnutrltive  article  or  substance 
except  authorized  coloring,  harmless  flavor- 
ing, or  certain  harmless  resinous  glazes.  This 
will  place  the  confectionery  industry  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  segments  of  the  food  In- 
dustry and  will  permit  that  Industry  to  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  candy,  food  additives 
cleared  for  safety  under  the  Food  Additives 
Amendment  of  1958. 

Existing  law  In  this  area  presents  some- 
what of  an  anomaly.  Certain  additives  may 
be  used  by  the  canning,  frozen  food,  baking, 
bottling,  and  preserving  segments  of  the  food 
industry — even  the  baby  foods  industry — 
but  these  substances  may  not  be  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  candy. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  discrimina- 
tory and  anomalous  treatment  of  the  con- 
fectionery industry  is  not  warranted. 

DISCtrSSION  OF  thb  bux 

This  bill  will  allow  the  confectionery  in- 
dustry to  take  advantage  of  the  advances  In 
modern  food  technology  and  to  provide 
better  quality  candy  to  the  consumer.  The 
bUl  authorizes  the  use  of  preservatives, 
emulstflers.  and  atoblllxers  which  wlU  keep 
candy  fresh  and  wholesome  longer. 

In  testimony  before  the  special  subcom- 
mittee, Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  Larrick 
acknowledged  that  the  Industry  has  a  legiti- 
mate need  for  aonnutrltlve  ingredients  and 
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■hoold  be  aUowed  to  tue  them  tinder  certain 
eondlttooa.     Commlwloner  Ijtfrtck  stated : 

"We  understand  that  the  confectionery  In- 
duatry  merely  aeeka  the  right  to  use  aafe  non- 
nutrttlva  >abstanceB  In  nuarafaearlnf  jvoe- 
eeaes  when  such  eubetancee  aerre  a  iiaeful 
technological  purpose.  We  would  not  ob- 
ject to  an  amendment  to  section  409(d) 
which  would  allow  Industry  to  use  safe  non- 
nutrltlTe  substances  baring  a  technological 
value  In  the  production  of  confectionery 
(Senate  hearings,  p.  11)." 

The  committee  could  see  no  logic  In  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  safe  food  additives  In 
caiMly  when  the  Congress  has  permitted 
their  use  In  baby  foods.  Ice  cream,  and  In- 
numerable other  food  products.  The  Food 
Additives  Amendments  of  1968  provided  for 
the  overall  regulation  of  the  safety  of  food 
additives  and  for  their  safe  use.  The  Incon- 
sistency of  the  special  proviatona  of  section 
40a(d)  with  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Food 
Additives  Amendments  of  1958  was  well 
stated  by  Dr.  Jdui  H.  Nalr,  an  expert  chem- 
ist with  50  years'  experience  In  the  Xood 
Industry,  when  be  said : 

"If  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  permit 
the  food  Industry  generally  to  utilize  the 
newer  teobnology  built  around  Incorporation 
of  additives,  whether  nutritive  or  not.  It 
would  appear  agalnat  the  public  Interest  to 
prohibit  Um  use  of  certain  additives  In  con- 
fecttoasry,  when  their  addition  would  be 
advantageoua. 

"Ttaare  la  an  almost  endless  list  of  additives 
approved  for  use  In  processed  foods  and  the 
llat  grows  longer  dally.  Many  of  theae  are 
nonnutrltlve.  Some  are  acc^;>table  because 
they  are  generally  reoognlaed  as  safe,  or 
ORAS  for  abort.  Uany  others  have  been 
tasted  ezbauaUvely  on  different  apedea  of 
•Kparlmsiital  anlmaU  and  the  resultant  daU 
crltloaUy  ravlewad  by  ths  Food  and  Drug 
Admlnlatrattoa.  Only  when  aattafled  aa  to 
their  safety  for  humans  does  the  Department 
oarttfy  tbam  tor  use  (Senate  hearings, 
p.  34  )^" 

coifTiNiTaD  raoTccnoN  or  thx  coNsuMsa 
The  greater  portion  of  Commissioner  Lar- 
rlck's  testimony  was  not  concerned  with  the 
question  ot  food  additives  per  se,  but  waa 
directed  to  the  specific  problem  of  trinkets 
In  candy.  The  Commlaeloner  felt  that  HJt. 
704a  would  eliminate  a  prohibition  against 
ImbeddlBg  objects  In  candy.  After  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1908,  cer- 
tain candy  manufacturers  had  begun  the 
practice  of  Imbedding  small  tvjn  and 
trinkets  In  candy.  This  practice  was  obvi- 
ously a  haaard  to  health,  and  In  19S8  the 
law  was  broadened  to  prtMUblt  It.  The  ootn- 
mlttee  agreed  with  the  FDA  that  HJt.  704a, 
aa  passed  by  the  House,  would  have  the  un- 
.Intended  effect  of  repealing  the  prohibition 
against  Imbedding  objects  in  candy.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  suggestion  of  the  FDA.  an 
amendment  to  maintain  this  prohlMtlon  was 
added  to  the  bill  by  the  special  committee. 
The  committee  agrees  with  Commissioner 
Larrlck's  observation  that  "aside  from  the 
problem  of  trinkets,  this  country's  confse- 
tlonery  U  largely  pure  and  wholesome" 
(hearings,  p.  11 ) .  In  1958  the  Congreaa  gave 
the  FDA  broad  control  over  all  food  additives. 
Any  additive  used  by  the  candy  manufac- 
turers would  have  to  meet  the  strict  requlre- 
menta  aa  to  aafety  esubliahed  under  section 
406  of  tha  Food.  Drug,  and  CosmsUc  Act. 
The  proTlalons  of  section  400  are  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  report. 

In  artdtttoa  to  aafety  requlremanU  of  aeo- 
tioin  400.  Ika  fiona»tiDST  will  ooattnua  to  be 
protected  toy  tlie  broad  language  of  aecUon 
40a(b)  which  says  that  a  food  ahall  be 
deemed  to  ba  adtUtaratad : 

"(1)  If  any  valuabla  constituent  haa  been 
In  whole  or  in  part  omitted  or  abstracted 
therefrom:  or  (1)  tf  any  anbataaoe  baa  been 
aubetttutad  wboDy  or  la  part  tbertfor;  or  (8) 
If  damage  or  Inferiority  haa  been  coaoaalad 


In  any  manner;  or  (4)  If  any  subatanee  haa 
been  added  ttiereto  or  mixed  or  packed  there- 
with so  aa  to  Inereaae  ita  bulk  or  weight,  or 
reduce  Its  quality  or  atrength,  or  make  It 
appear  better  at  of  greater  value  than  It  Is." 

The  language  of  thla  aectton  la  a  strict 
prohibition  agalnat  the  use  of  fillers  or 
stretchers  which  debase  any  food.  Including 
candy.  The  committee  Intends  to  allow  the 
confectionery  Industry  to  use  safe,  relatively 
expensive  additives  In  relatively  small 
amounts  In  order  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
their  confectionery  producta. 

In  its  initial  agency  report  on  H.R.  704a,  the 
Department  of  HSW  a(p«ed  that  safe  addi- 
tives should  be  allowed  In  the  manxifacture 
of  confectionery.  The  Department  aaked, 
however,  for  authority  to  determine  by  regu- 
lation whether  the  proposed  use  of  the  addi- 
tive had  "technological  value  in  such  manu- 
facture, packaging,  or  sttMnge  and  Is  in  ac- 
cordance with  good  manufactiuing  practice." 
Under  this  language  the  confectioners  would 
have  had  to  eetabllah  and  to  prove  not  only 
that  an  additive  was  safe  but  also  that  it  had 
"technological  value."  Unlike  other  addi- 
tives, additives  to  be  used  in  confectionery 
would  be  subject  to  a  a -step  regulatory  pro- 
ceeding in  advance  of  their  uae.  In  view  of 
the  broad  powers  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
HKW  and  the  FDA  in  sections  408  and  403(b) 
It  was  decided  that  this  special  provision,  re- 
lating to  confectionery,  was  not  neceesary 
and  placed  an  Inequitable  btirden  on  confec- 
tionery manufacturers. 

The  committee  reoognlaed  the  validity  of 
the  argument  advanced  by  FDA  that  some 
unscrupulous  manufacturer  might  attempt 
to  use  a  safe,  but  uselees,  additive  for  the 
purpoee  of  economic  adulteration.  The  FDA 
contended  that  the  use  of  such  additives  in 
small  quantities  would  result  in  economic 
adulteration  If  the  confectioner  produced  a 
large  voltmie  of  candy,  but  that  if  It  were 
tised  in  minute  quantities  In  Individual  can- 
dles, the  FDA  would  be  unable  to  proaecute 
successfully  under  section  40a(b).  In  order 
to  meet  this  problem,  the  committee  adopted 
language  stating  that  confectionery  contain- 
ing a  nonnutrltlve  additive  would  be  deemed 
adulterated  unleaa  the  additive  had  "some 
practical  functional  purpoee  in  the  manufac- 
ture, packaging,  or  storage  of  such  confec- 
tionery If  the  use  of  such  substance  does  not 
promote  deception  of  the  consumer  or  other- 
wise result  In  adulteration  or  misbranding 
In  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act." 

As  reported,  thebUl  has  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  HKW.  It  la  the  belief  of  the 
finnimlttee  that  tha  strong  i^mpitijt  added 
to  section  403  (d)  in  addlUon  to  the  broad 
regulatory  power  in  sections  400  and  40a(b) 
fully  protects  the  consumer  against  the  poesl- 
bUlty  of  buying  economically  adulterated 
confectionery. 


AMiSfDMENT  OP  TITLE  38,  UNITED 
STATES  CODS 

The  bin  (HJl.  3177)  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  In  cer- 
tain cases,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RscoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1318),  explaining  the  porpoeee 
cA  the  Wll.  ^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoso 
as  follows: 

MwnjM»!nom  or  na  b&x 
The  Mil.  aa  paassd  by  the  HotMe  of  Bepiv- 
sentatlvea  and  approved  by  the  Oommtttee 
on  Finance,  would  aotboilas  payment  of  de- 


pendency and  indemnity  oompensation  to  a 
widow  with  children  In  an  amount  equal  to 
any  greater  amount  of  death  penaioh  which 
would  be  payable  to  the  children  had  the 
veteran'a  death  occurred  under  drcum- 
stanoea  authorizing  payment  of  peaaion  and 
If  the  widow  were  not  entitled  thereto. 

Under  the  provisions  of  existing  law  (sa 
U.S.C.  4ia(b)),  where  the  amoimt  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  pay- 
able to  a  widow  with  children  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  death  pension  which  would  be 
payable  to  her  had  the  veteran's  death  oc- 
curred under  circumstances  authorlaing  pay- 
ment of  death  pension,  she  may  be  paid  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  ptension  rate. 
If.  however,  the  widow  would  be  ineligible 
for  pension  by  reason  of  exceesive  income  or 
due  to  corpus  of  estate,  the  greater  payment 
baaed  on  such  pension  rate  is  not  paid. 

In  certain  such  cases  wherein  a  widow's 
income  or  corpus  is  excessive,  this  proposal 
would  afford  a  new  baslB  for  pa3rment  of  a 
greater  amount  of  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compenaation.  It  could  affect  onljr 
cases  of  a  widow  with  eight  or  more  chil- 
dren. The  regular  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation  rate  for  a  widow  with 
eight  children  might  be  only  $131  per  month. 
Aggregate  death  penaion  payable  to  eight 
eligible  children  where  there  Is  no  eligible 
widow  is  $143  per  month.  Under  this  bill  s 
widow  could  receive  such  greater  amount  sa 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation. 
HJt.  3177  is  an  equitable  extension  of  the 
principle  obtained  In  exiatlng  aectlon  38 
UJ8.C.4ia(b).  That  principle  U  that  aervioe. 
connected  death  benefits  for  a  widow  should 
not  be  less  generous  than  those  payable  for 
deaths  not  due  to  service. 

The  bill  is  recommended  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  which  has  advised  that  its 
cost  would  be  Insignificant. 


AMENDMENT   OP   CHAPTER    15   OF 
TITLE  38.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

The  bill  (H.R.  9961)  to  amend 
chapter  15  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  that  where  a  veteran  receiving 
pension  under  this  chapter  disappears, 
the  Administrator  may  pay  the  pouion 
otherwise  payable  to  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RscoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1219),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

■XPLANATION    or  THX   BHX 

Thla  bUl  as  paased  by  the  House  of  Bep- 
reaentatlvea  and  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  propoeee  In  the  case  of  the 
disappearance  of  any  veteran  who  is  receiv- 
ing a  penaion  tuxder  aubchapter  n  of  chapter 
15  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  grant 
to  the  Administrator  of  Veteraxas'  Affairs  au- 
thority to  pay  the  veteran's  wife  and  chil- 
dren the  penaion  otherwise  payable  to  the 
veteran.  Such  payments  could  not  exceed 
the  amount  to  which  the  wife  or  children 
would  be  entitled  If  the  veteran  had  died 
of  a  non-servloe-ooimected  disability. 

Under  existing  law  when  a  veteran's 
whereabouta  are  unknown  pension  payments 
are  dlacontlnued  until  a  valid  current  sd- 
dreea  la  received.  Tbe  rMumptlon  of  pay- 
menta  are  effective  on  the  day  following  the 
data  of  last  payment  If  entitlement  U  esUb- 
llahed. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  advises  that 
the  cost  would  not  be  algnlflcant. 
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Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished 
he  chairman  of 


Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
after  consultation  wltt 
minority  leader,  with 
the  Armed  Services  Conmlttee,  and  with 
the  ranking  minority  member,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
the  so-called  stockpile)  bills  reported  by 
that  committee.  Calendars  Nos.  1187, 
1188,  1189,  1190.  and  lkB9.  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  for  immediate  consideration. 

The   PRESIDINQ    (JJpFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  cindered. 


DISPOSAL  OF  CELESWITE  FROM  THE 
SUPPLEMENTAL  fcTOCKPILE 

The  blU  (HJl.  13788i'  to  authorize  the 
digiosal  of  celestite  from  the  supplemen- 
tal stockpile  was  consid«red,  ordered  to  a 


third  reading,  read 
passed. 


DISPOSAL  OF  OPIUM  FROM  THE 


NATIONAL  S' 
The  bill  (HJl.  13773) 
disposal  of  opium  fi 
stockpile  was  considei 
third  reading,  read 
passed. 


third  Ume,  and 


IKPILE 
to  authorize  the 
the   national 
ordered  to  a 
third  Ume,  and 


DISPOSAL  OF  (X)t^>AGE  FIBER 
FROM  THE  NAT^ONAI,  STOCK- 
PILE 

The  biU  (HJl.  137691  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  cordage  fiber  (sisal)  from 
the  national  stockpile  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CR(  i  UDGLTTE 


DISPOSAL     OF 
BESTOS  FROM  TIJtl 
TAL  STOCKPILE 

The  biU  (HJl.  13770 
disposal  of  croddolite 
from  the  supplemental 
sldered,  ordered  to  a  tl^rd 
the  third  time,  and  pa  ibed 


AS- 
3  SUPPLEMEN- 

to  authorize  the 
^bestos  (harsh) 
^ockpile  was  con- 
reading,  read 


DISPOSAL  OF  ALUM])CtUM 
NATIONAL  S' 


The  biU  (HJl.  13366 
disposal  of  aluminum 
stockpile  was  conslde^t 
third  reading,  read 
passed. 


le:  i 
th^ 


ADJOURN  8IENT 


OZABKS  Rbgional  CoKicnsiON 
WUllam  M.  UcCandlees,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Oaarka  Regional 

Commission.     (New  poeltlon.) 

DxPAantxMT  or  Jcbticb 

Collins  J.  Beits,  of  Delaware,  to  be  VS. 
circuit  judge,  third  circuit,  vice  John  Biggs, 
Jr.,  retired. 

John  J.  Hlckey,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  U.S. 
clrctiit  Judge,  10th  circuit,  vice  John  C. 
Pickett,  retired. 

Cecil  F.  Poole,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

Joseph  F.  Novak,  of  Delaware,  to  be  UJ3. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Delaware  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Edward  J.  Hussey,  de- 
ceased. 

Edward  L.  Shaheen,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
UJ9.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Lou- 
isiana for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

Antonio  C.  Baza,  of  Guam,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Guam  for  the  term 
of  4  years.     ( Reappointment. ) 

Almeric  L.  Christian,  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Virgin  Islands 
for  the  term  of  4  years.      (Reappointment.) 

Roland  S.  Moeher,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Arizona  for  the 
term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 
BoABD  or  Paxolk 

Gerald  E.  Murch,  of  Maine,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term  expir- 
ing September  30,  1971.     (Reappointment.) 

In  the  Navt  and  Maxine  Coxps 
The  nominations  beginning  Daniel  V. 
James  (cadet.  West  Point)  to  be  a  permanent 
ensign  in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy,  and 
ending  Earl  F.  Smith  ( Army  Reserve  OfBcers' 
Training  Corps  candidate),  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Marine  Corps,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  CoNcaxssioNAL  Record  on  May 
23.  1966. 


PROM  THE 
lltbCXPILE 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Albkrt)  . 


"    to  authorize  the 


tom  the  national 

d.  ordered  to  a 

third  time,  and 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.     , ^,^^ 

there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  movia  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agrieed  to:  and  (at  5 
o'clock  pjn.) ,  the  Sena^  adjourned  until 
Monday,  June  13.  19|B|6,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


DESIGNATION    OF    SPEAKER    PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Speaker: 

Thx  SPEAKxa'a  Rook. 

June  9, 19SS. 
ifr.  President    if        '  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Caxi. 
'  Albkxt  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 

John  W.  McCoaicACK, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUve$. 


CONFIRM/  •  [TONS 


,tlo^  confirmed  by 


Executive  nominal., 
the  Senate  June  9, 1966 

UJ3.  TABirr 
Glenn  W.  Sutton,  of 
ber  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  (t^mmlsslon  for 
term  expiring  June  16, 191$. 


Cq^MiaaiON 

,  to  be  a  mem- 
ttie 


Oiiirgla, 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Dr.  Edward  O.  Latch. 
DJ>.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  returning  and  rest  thaU  ye  be 
saved:  in  quietness  and  in  confidence 
shall  be  your  strength. — ^Isaiah  30:  15. 

O  God.  our  Father,  the  light  of  the 
minds  that  know  Thee,  the  life  of  the 
spirits  that  love  Thee  and  the  stroigth 
of  the  souls  that  Uve  with  Thee— In 
quietness  and  confidence  we  lift  our 
hearts  to  Thee  in  prayer. 


Deliver  us  from  unworthy  thoughts, 
over  anxious  moods,  teaae  spirits,  and 
may  we  find  rest  and  peace  and  Joy  In 
Thee. 

Forgive  our  shortcomings,  our  failure 
to  give  Thee  right-of-way  toi  our  lives, 
our  insistence  upon  our  way  rather  than 
Thy  way.  May  we  never  think  of  our- 
selves as  sufficient  for  our  responsibilities 
but  may  we  find  our  sufficiency  In  Thee. 
Strengthen  Thou  our  hands  and  our 
hearts  this  day  and  use  us  for  Thy  glory 
and  for  the  good  of  our  land.  In  Jesus' 
name  we  pray.   Amoi. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  3957.  An  act  to  authorize  establish- 
ment of  the  Fort  Union  Trading  Poet  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  N.  Dak.,  aixl  Mont.,  and 
for  other  purpoeee;   and 

H.R.  6646.  An  act  to  amend  the  Recreation 
and  Public  Purposes  Act  pertaining  to  the 
leasing  of  public  lands  to  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJt.  6515.  An  act  to  supplement  the  act 
of  October  6,  1964,  establishing  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  CtMnmlsslon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion, and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
following  titles,  in  wliich  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  562.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  definition  of 
the  term  "Veterans'  Administration  facUl- 
tiee,"  and  to  eliminate  certain  requirements 
for  the  furnishing  of  nursing  home  care  in 
the  case  of  veterans  hospitalized  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii; 

S.  2366.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  provisions 
of  the  act  of  January  21.  1929  (45  SUt.  1001) . 
as  amended; 

S.J.  Res.  1 16.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  provide 
for  the  administration  and  development'of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  a  national  historic 
site;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  39r  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  create  the  Roanoke 
Island  Memorial  Commission. 


TRIBUTE   TO   THE   HONORABLE 
EDWIN  WILLIS 

Mr.  STUBKjEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remailu. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gmtleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STUBBLEnELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  Join  my  coUeagues  in  the  House 
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in  expretsinc  my  dellcht  th*t  the  gentle- 
man from  IiOBtiri>n»,  Ee  Wnxis.  Is  back 
again  with  US. 

The  dlsttngidahed  majority  leader  has 
said  that  En  Wnxn  belongs  not  only  to 
Louisiana  but  to  the  Naticm.  and  this  is 
certainly  true.  He  has  denumstrated  his 
leadership  ability  in  the  House  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas.  He  was  among  my  prede- 
cessors as  president  of  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Flood  Control  Association 
and  as  such  has  been  a  force  for  leader- 
ship In  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  this  Nation. 

Es  Wuxis  has  a  host  of  friends 
throughout  the  lower  Mississippi  Val- 
ley who  join  me  in  this  expression  of 
gratitude  that  he  once  again  will  take 
his  place  among  us  and  will  continue  to 
exert  a  powerful  Influence  In  making  this 
a  better  land  in  which  to  live. 


SURPLUS  POOD  DISTRIBUTION  TO 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  VIOORTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoiise 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YIOORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  vote  on 
a  most  important  piece  of  legislation — 
the  Pood  for  Freedom  Act  of  19M.  1 
feel  that  it  will  become  one  of  the  "mile- 
stone" Mils  which  the  89th  Congress  will 
consider  this  session. 

However,  the  reason  I  rise  today  is  to 
Introduce  a  new  bill  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress.  Its  purpose  Is  to  allow 
for  a  greater  and  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  our  surplus  food  to  our  senior 
dtlaens. 

The  passage  of  the  Food  for  Freedom 
Act  will  allow  the  United  States  to  share 
with  the  entire  world  the  bounty  of  our 
agricultural  produce.  I  feel  that  now  we 
should  share  this  siurplus  food  with  this 
eountnr**  (dder  pe(vle.  As  our  friends  in 
foreign  lands  deserve  our  help,  so  do  our 
needy  people  here  at  home. 

liCany  of  our  older  citizens  are  living 
on  inadequate  pensions  or  on  a  very  lim- 
ited Income.  The  purpose  of  my  bill  is 
to  allow  all  retired  persons  65  and  over 
^io  are  living  below  a  certain  low  in- 
eome  lerel  to  become  eligible  for  surplus 
food  under  the  Nation's  food  stamp  or 
direct  distribution  programs.  It  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  allowing  our  older 
dtlKns  to  Uve  their  lives  in  dignity  and 
reject.  We  have  sideBtemed  and  ne- 
glected our  responsibility  to  them  for  too 
long.  We  owe  this  to  them,  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  see  flt  to  act  favorably 
on  this  measure  when  it  comes  befoie 
themforarote. 


CSLSBRATINO  THE  BIRTHDAY  OP 
ROBERT  S.  McNAMARA.  SBCRB- 
TARY  OP  DEPENUB 

icr.  BSNlfETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
tor  I  minute. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ohjcction  to  the  request  at  the  gentleman 
from  norlda? 

There  was  no  objectton. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day is  the  50th  birthday  of  our  able 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara.  All  of  America  wishes  him  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day.  He  is  a  great 
American.  Everyone  knows  him  to  be 
brilliant,  able,  perseverant,  dedicated, 
and  courageous.  He  is  also  warm- 
hearted and  kind;  and  much  more 
Interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  country 
than  In  his  own  personal  welfare.  A 
quality  In  him  that  many  have  over- 
\ooke6  Is  his  loyalty  to  the  team  of  the 
administration,  a  necessary  part  of  any 
effective  accomplishment. 

Lefkdership  requires  a  man  to  be 
worthy  of  leadership,  to  perfect  In  him- 
self such  ImpcMtant  qualities  as  honesty 
and  unselfishness.  This  Bob  McNamara 
has  done.  Leadership  also  requires  a 
man  to  take  the  initiative  and  to  have 
goals  he  believes  in;  and  these  require- 
ments have  also  been  met  by  Secretary 
McNamara. 

Our  country  is  fortunate  in  having  this 
man  as  our  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  including  myself,  have 
differed  with  him  on  some  spedflc  mat- 
ters of  Judgment  on  aome  occasions. 
This  is  of  course  newsworthy  and  Is  hence 
more  known  to  the  public  than  the  vast 
area  oS  mutual  agreement. 


HOW  DESPOTISM  IS  BORN 

Mr.  STKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rorida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  Federal  guidelines  have  been  in- 
jected more  and  more  prominenUy  into 
the  operation  of  the  Nation's  educational 
program.  We  now  have  Federal  aid  to 
education  at  all  levels.  During  the  early 
stages  of  this  program  when  Federal  aid 
was  extended  only  to  impacted  areas  and 
at  the  college  level,  there  was  no  serious 
interference  In  school  programs  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Now  that  Federal 
aid  is  general,  the  heavy  hand  of  bureau- 
cratic control  is  being  felt  more  and  more 
by  local  school  (dOeials.  This  Is  the  thing 
that  many  of  us  feared  when  the  Federal 
aid  to  education  bills  were  under  con- 
sideration. 

I  am  told  by  school  officials  in  the 
South  that  frequently  they  are  called 
daily  from  Washington  with  new  and 
more  demanding  requirements  for  com- 
pliance. From  the  tenor  of  these  calls 
and  from  the  demands  which  are  made. 
It  appears  that  operating  efficiency  and 
high  scholastic  standards  are  farthest 
from  the  minds  of  those  who  are  en- 
forcing guidelines  in  the  educational  pro- 
gram. Their  iHlmary  concern  is  race 
mixing,  regardless  of  the  damage  done 
to  the  school  system,  to  the  educational 
X>rogram.  or  to  the  pupils  themselves. 


Here  is  despotism  in  the  making,  rnih 
Is  how  despotism  is  bom.  TUs  type  of 
control  will  not  stop  with  race  mixing. 
Unless  cheeked  now,  it  will  be  continued 
Into  the  areas  of  teacher  selection,  and 
Into  curriculum,  then  into  thought  proc- 
esses, and  evttitually  into  complete  domi- 
nation of  the  Nation's  school  system  by 
the  Federal  Government 

The  stage  is  set  for  despotic  control  of 
the  Nation's  school  systems.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  things  that  can 
confront  any  country.  There  is  a  way  to 
avoid  this.  It  is  to  refrain  from  depend- 
ence upon  Federal  fimds  for  school  op- 
eration. Whether  or  not  the  people  are 
willing  to  pay  that  price  now  appears 
questionable. 


Mne  P,  1966 


ANNIVERSARY  DAY  PARADE  OP 
THE  BROOKLYN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
UNION 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yortc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Brook- 
lyn Sunday  School  Union,  founded  on 
April  8.  1816.  is  this  year  celebrating  Its 
sesquicentennlal.  Through  the  past  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  this  fine  body  of  ma 
and  women,  representing  all  the  Protes- 
tant denominations  of  the  borough  of 
Brooklyn,  has  been  contributing  its  un- 
selfish efforts  toward  the  Christian  edu- 
cation of  youth.  The  people  of  Brooklyn 
are  proud  of  thi*  record,  and  greet  with 
joy  the  yearly  civic  occasion,  the  anni- 
versary day  parade  of  the  Brooklyn  Sun- 
day School  Union,  oldest  Sunday  School 
union  bi  the  United  States.  The  parade 
takes  place  today,  and  this  event,  dearly 
loved  by  the  people  of  Bro<Alyn.  will  be 
greeted  with  especial  enthusiasm  this 
year,  as  it  constitutes  the  principal  pub- 
Uc  celebrati<m  of  the  sesquicentennlal. 

I  join  the  many  admirers  axMl  well- 
wishers  of  the  Brooklyn  Simday  School 
Union,  in  Brooklyn,  hi  all  of  New  York 
City  and  State,  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, in  congratulating  this  fine  group  on 
its  service  and  achievements  through 
these  many  years,  and  In  best  wishes  for 
the  years  to  come. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OF 
THE  WEEK  AND  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consmt  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  iiro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip  as  to  the  prognuQ  for  the 
balance  of  this  week  and  program  for 
next  week. 
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Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  ftieaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERAU>  R  FOl  t  D.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  balance  of  jthis  week  will  be 
concluded  upon  the  at  option  of  the  bill 
now  pending  before  tt^e  House,  which 
will  be  considered  momentarily. 

The  program  for  ii^xt  week  is  as 
follows:  ] 

Monday  Is  District  ilay.  but  no  bills 
are  scheduled.  I 

We  do  have  scheduled  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  House  HJl.  15225  which 
Increases  the  amount  ojf  bonds  that  may 
be  Issued  by  the  TVA,  Which  comes  up 
under  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate.  j 

Also  there  is  schedulsjd  for  considera- 
tion HJl.  14019,  the  foreign  Service 
Building  Act  amendmeiks.  with  an  open 
rule,  1  hour  of  debate,  ifaivlng  points  of 
order.  | 

For  Tuesday  there  IS  scheduled  for 
consideration  8.  2960,  ^he  Defense  Pro- 
curement Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  under  an  open  rule  with  4 
hours  of  debate  and  vilvhig  pohits  of 
order.  | 

For  Wednesday  and  t  ^e  balance  of  the 
week  the  program  Is  as  tbllows: 

H.R.  13431,  extension  pt  the  Renegoti- 
ation Act  of  1951,  under  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  of  debate; 

HJl.  13103,  the  Porelfeh  Investors  Tax 
Act.  under  a  closed  rul<  'with  3  hours  of 
debate  and  waiving  poLiis  of  order;  and 

H.R.  14025.  to  extend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950.  under  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  of  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  usual]  conference  re- 
poits  may  be  called  up  ui  any  time. 


CALL  OF  THE 


E 


OUSE 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
quorum  is  not 


Evident- 


answer  to  their 


Mr.  GROSS, 
point  of  order  that  a 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teAipore. 
ly  a  quorum  is  not  prest  r  t 

Mr.  BOGGS.    Mr.  Sh  aker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  wis  ordered. 

Tht  Clerk  called  the  i<»U,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  t^i 
names: 

[Roll  No.  1^^] 

Hagan.  O*. 

Hanaen,  Wa^ . 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

HosmM* 

King,  Calif. 

Landnim 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

MrUIIISB 

Mataunaga 

MUler 

MUla 

Mlnlah 

Mize 

Morris 

Morrlaon 

ICortoa 


Ashley 
Baring 
Blatnlk 
BolUng 

BoltOD 

Brown,  Calif. 
CeUer 
Claiuen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Colmer 
Oonyera 
Dawaon 
(ielaOarza 
Dent 
Den  ton 
OerwlnsU 
Digga 
Dyai 

Edwards,  t«. 
Ellsworth 
Evlna.  Tenn. 
Flood 
nynt 

Fultoa,  Tean. 
Oiaiaae 
Oubaer 

ozn— 


Mult«r 
Murphy,  N.T 
Murray 

inx 

O'Bam.m. 
PowaU 

-«11— Part 


I) 


PuclnsU 

Race 

Reea 

Held,  N.T. 

Reanlck 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivera,  B.C. 

Roblaon 

Rooney,  H.T. 

Scott 

Senner 

Sickles 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

ToU 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Utt 

Waggonner 

WlUiama 

WUIU 

Wlljon. 

ChariesH. 
Wyatt 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  357  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  diroensed 
with. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY  PROGRAM  AND  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ROADS  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Program  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albirt).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


"liRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  embrace 
this  opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
extending  a  warm  welcome  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlonan  from  Louisiana,  the 
Honorable  Eowm  E.  Willis,  who  on  ac- 
count of  Illness  has  been  confined  to  his 
home  for  several  montlis.  At  the  same 
time.  I  extend  to  him  my  felicitations 
and  good  wishes  and  express  the  fervent 
hope  that  he  will  have,  as  I  am  sure  he 
will,  a  full,  complete,  and  speedy  re- 
covery. 

No  Member  of  this  body  has  missed 
the  presence  of  Ed  Willis  during  his  ab- 
sence from  the  House  more  than  I  have. 
His  valuable  and  unbounded  wisdom  is 
of  incalculable  value  not  only  to  me.  but 
to  other  Members  who  have  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  his  friendship  and  who  have 
the  benefit  of  his  advice. 

I  have  known  and  been  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  highly  respected  and  be- 
loved gentleman  from  Louisiana  during 
my  nearly  14  years  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  have  served 
for  many  years  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee,  of  which  he  is 
chairman.  Likewise.  I  have  served  for 
more  than  10  years  with  him  on  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
of  which  he  also  is  chainnan.  My  seat 
is  next  to  his  on  both  of  these  commit- 
tees, and  thus  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  dexterous,  skillful, 
and  effective  manner  In  which  he  op- 
erates as  a  patriotic  and  useful  legislator. 
No  Member  of  the  House  surpasses  him 
in  ability  and  courage  and  In  devotion  to 
the  highest  public  interest. 

He  Is  my  warm,  personal  friend,  and  I 
am  happy  to  enjoy  these  renewed  aaao- 
dations.    I  am  eoofldent  in  the  knowl- 


edge that  the  country  will  benefit  by  his 
return  to  his  many  and  Important  re- 
qxMulMUtles.  The  Lord  has  blessed  and 
honored  his  hand,  and  may  these  bless- 
ings continue. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  POOD  FOR  FREEDOM  ACT  OF 
1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  reSolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (H.R.  14929)  to  pro- 
mote international  trade  in  agricultural 
commodities,  to  combat  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, to  further  economic  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
or  TBS  ooiaarm  or  thx  whcux 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  tot  the  fiu-ther 
consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJl.  14929), 
with  Mr.  MooRHCAo  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Mil. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  it  had  agreed  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  Clerk  will  now  report  the  first 
committee  amendment  as  printed  in  the 
reported  bill. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows : 

Page  e,  line  S,  strike  out  "trazuactlons" 
and  Insert  "sales  agreementa." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  13,  Une  17,  strike  out  the  colon  and 
the  balance  at  the  amendment  to  section 
108,  through  page  14,  Une  4,  and  insert  a 
period  and  the  following  new  sentence: 

"In  any  event  such  agreement  shall  be  no 
leu  favorable  to  the  tTnlted  States  than  for 
development  loans  made  under  section  301 
of  the  Porelgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended." 

Mr.QUlE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  NOTth  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
asked  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  to 
yield  in  order  that  I  might  address  a 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  CooutI. 
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It  Is  my  Information  that  many  volun- 
teer agencies  have  expressed  a  desire  for 
processed  com  products,  these  products 
having  been  tested  In  many  countries 
and  been  found  to  be  very  nutritional 
and  desirable.  The  question  I  would  like 
to  psk  Is  this:  Is  It  the  gentleman's  un- 
derstanding and  the  Intent  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  that  under  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  bill  that  whenever 
processed  com  is  found  to  be  suitable 
and  acceptable,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture shall  make  such  processed  corn 
available  to  the  various  voluntary 
agencies? 

Mr.  COGLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  will  yield,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is  ex- 
actly right;  he  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHITENKK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  for  yielding. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Wran- 
NXRl  that  that  Is  my  understanding  of 
the  bill  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  objection  to 
the  committee  amendment.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  would  permit  40-year 
financing  of  the  purchase  of  food  by  for- 
eign countries  under  Public  Law  480. 
The  long-range  financing  to  date  has 
been  on  20-year  loans.  I  think  it  is  going 
too  far  if  we  permit  40-year  financing 
and  a  10-year  grace  period.  The  food 
will  have  been  eaten  up  for  10  years  be- 
fore they  have  to  pay  a  cent  for  the  food 
and  to  have  40  years  before  they  pay 
the  entire  cost  is  putting  it  beyond  the 
generation  of  people  who  are  in  power 
at  the  present  time. 

TWs  will  lead  to  requests  on  our  Gov- 
ernment to  cross  off  the  loan.  If  we  are 
going  to  give  food  away,  let  us  give  it 
away  and  get  the  credit  for  it  now.  Just 
because  AID  provides  40-year  loans  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  go  into  that  for 
food.  You  can  argue  and  give  some  rea- 
sons for  long-term  loans  up  to  40  years 
(HI  durable  goods  especially  like  manu- 
facturing plants,  dams,  and  highways, 
but  for  food  I  think  it  would  be  extremely 
unwise  for  our  committee  to  do  that. 

The  bill  provides  also  that  we  will  work 
toward  long-term  loans  rather  than  sales 
for  foreign  currencies.  If  they  are  truly 
loans  that  the  country  will  intend  and 
should  Intend  to  pay  back.  I  could  see 
some  good  reason  for  It  up  to  a  20-year 
loan  to  bring  this  about,  with  a  2-year 
grace  period  as  the  bill  provides. 

However,  when  the  question  comes 
whether  there  wiU  be  a  40-year  loan,  I 
would  imagine  that  every  country  would 
want  it  because  they  would  not  have  to 
pay  a  cent  for  10  years  for  the  food  which 
they  have  purchased.  This  will  let  it  get 
entirely  out  of  hand.  Just  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  AID  loans,  I  think  is 
not  a  good  reason.  I  think  we  have  to 
determine  ourselves  the  length  of  time 
for  which  the  loans  are  to  be  made.  I 
think  20  years  is  extreme  but  this  Is  the 
way  we  have  been  operating  so  far  and  I 
think  it  has  been  operating  quite  well. 
But  to  open  this  up  it  would  be  a  real 
opportunity  to  sell  food  to  a  country  like 
Yugoslavia  with  40  years  of  financing,  I 
think  is  extremely  unwise. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  government 
will  be  like  in  some  of  the  developing 


countries  to  which  we  might  make  a  loan 
of  40  years.  If  we  are  going  to  keep 
Public  Law  480,  which  now  is  to  be  called 
Food  for  Freedom,  on  a  wise  and  practi- 
cal basis  and  one  that  we  can  all  sup- 
port in  the  years  ahead,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  as  we  have  in  these 
years  since  1954,  a  20-year  loan  should 
be  retained. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  purpose 
of  my  rising  to  bring  this  to  your  atten- 
tlcm  and  to  urge  that  we  have  a  strong 
vote  in  opposition  to  the  committee 
amendment.  What  this  will  do  is  to  pro- 
vide for  continuation  of  20-year  loans 
with  a  2-year  grace  period  rather  than 
a  40-year  loan  with  a  10-year  grace 
period  as  the  committee  amendment 
provides. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  congratulate  my 
distinguished  colleague  on  his  cogent 
reasoning  and  on  the  forceful  expression 
of  his  views.  I  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks  and  his  position  100  percent. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quii] 
may  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  How  have  we 
handled  comparable  loans  under  Public 
Law  480  in  the  past  and  how  are  we  doing 
it  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  QUIE.  In  the  past  and  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  authority  is  for  20-year 
loans  and  we  have  operated  the  program 
under  that  provision.  But  for  a  country 
like  Poland,  a  Communist  country,  they 
have  been  limited  to  5-year  lofuis. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Can  the 
gentleman  give  us  any  figure  as  to  the 
dollar  amounts  of  such  loans  under  exist- 
ing law? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  could  not  give  It  to  you 
right  now.  I  do  not  have  the  report  in 
the  well  with  me. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  have  heard 
the  figure.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
could  verify  that  under  existing  law  the 
aggregate  amount  for  a  20 -year  loan  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $1  billion. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  have  the  figure. 
I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois if  he  has  the  information  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield 

Mr.  QUIR  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinols. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  committee  re- 
port, on  page  45.  does  verify  that  fact. 

Mr.  OERAUD  R.  FORD.  So  that 
under  the  provision  that  was  reported  by 
the  committee  the  same  type  of  transac- 
tion could  prevail  and  could  be  as  suc- 


cessful as  the  $1  billion  in  transactions 
that  we  have  carried  out  in  the  past? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Whitcner]  made  the 
statement  he  did  as  to  the  real  impor- 
tance of  having  commeal  considered  as 
part  of  this  program.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Cooley],  agreed 
with  him  as  does  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  QniK].  In  order  that 
there  be  additional  information  as  to  the 
truly  important  contribution  processed 
coi-nmeal  can  make  to  this  important 
project,  I  desire  for  Informative  pur- 
poses, to  include  certain  detailed  facts 
for  the  membership  of  the  House  to  pin- 
point why  so  many  feel  processed  com- 
meal should  be  and  must  be  Included  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  when 
working  out  the  details  of  the  title  n 
program  under  this  legislation : 

Statement  bt  Coen  MnxEXS  Ksfokt 
Institutk 

PKOCESSEO     COBN     MEAI.     [KmlCinD] 

For  hungry  millions  of  all  ages  who  have 
no  ovens  and  only  the  barest  mlnlmiun  of 
fuel,  processed  | precooked)-  corn  meal  fills 
vital  needs  which  cannot  be  met  by  any 
other  cereal.  Its  unique  characteristic  U 
that  when  mixed  with  water  it  forms  a  com 
dough  and  U  thus  ideally  suited  for  those 
large  corn-oriented  areas,  particularly  in 
Latin  America,  where  grain  production  has 
been  outstripped  by  exploding  populations. 

Of  equal  Importance,  processed-  corn  meal 
is  the  only  cereal  acceptable  fco-  the  widely 
popular  and  nutritious  corn  beverages  which 
are  a  staple  food  throughout  Latin  America 
where  they  are  known  aa  atol,  plnoIUlo, 
cbicheme,  colada,  and  chlcba  dulce. 

In  many  areas  where  the  traditional  food 
la  of  the  tortilla  or  empanada  type,  processed 
corn  meal  was  found  to  flU  a  basic  require- 
ment rooted  In  the  medically  proved  axiom 
that  "the  closer  people  are  to  starvation,  the 
more  difficult  it  Is  to  change  their  food 
habits." 

While  Industry  has  for  year*  .manufac- 
tured products  similar  to  processed  com 
meal  for  use  in  the  food  and  beverage  indus- 
tries. It  was  not  until  1963  that  Intensive  in- 
dustry-financed acceptability  tests  of  proc- 
essed corn  meal  were  conducted  In  more  than 
thirty  countries  around  the  world,  including 
ten  In  Latin  America,  with  uniformly  excel- 
lent results. 

The  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies, which  represents  all  voluntary  agencies 
engaged  In  overseas  feeding,  has  aslied  for 
processed  corn  meal  under  world-wide  VS. 
donation  programs  because  It  fills  urgent 
needs  which  cannot  be  met  by  any  other 
cereal. 

csic 

Deriving  its  name  from  the  initials  of  com, 
soy  and  milk,  CSM  U  a  new  food  for  infants 
and  children,  formulated  by  the  United 
States  Department  pt  Agriculture's  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service.  It  contains  a  well 
balanced  assortment  of  necessary  nutrients 
and  approaches  the  c^tlmum  desirable 
cereal -protein  ratio.  It  U  q>eciflcally  de- 
signed for  Infants  and  children  In  low-pro- 
tein status  who  require  prolonged  feeding 
to  achieve  normal  levels  of 'metabolism. 

CSM's  basic  cereal  component  is  processed 
(precooked)  corn  meal  with  added  defatted 
toasted  soy  flour,  non-fat  dry  milk,  calcium 
carbonate  and  a  vitamin-mineral  premix- 
The  result  Is  a  20%  protein  food  with  an  ad- 


itlo  ot  2.43  to  a.48 

■mtiy^    sold 

bran-free,  has  a 
lexture.  Produced 
and  ready 

after  one-minut« 
IB  a  beverage  or  In 


api^Ml 


pr» -cooked 
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justed  protein  efflcieney 
and  a  nutrltionaUy   ai 
balance.    It    is    virtually 
bland  flavor  and  amooth 
in  powder  form,  it  is 
for  infant  or  child  feediri): 
boiling.    Feed  aa  a  gruelj 
other  forms. 

CSM  baa  been  tested 
ceptabiUty    in    Southeast 
America,  and  industry  is 
mediate  masB  needs  worlAWide 

CBPLAPI  (I 

Ceplapro  Is  a  hlgb-pro » lin,  enriched  corn- 
based  food  In  kernel  fom  i  resulting  from  the 
ingenuity  of  com  millai  and  outstanding 
nutritionists  and  provldlag  the  answer  to 
specific  requlrementa  of  ETMldent  Johnson's 
new  Food  For  Freedom  p^opram. 

Ceplapro  ia  of  partleul  b  r  Interest  to  areas 


where  rice  is  a  ttttplo  In 
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i^cceaafully  for  ao- 
Aala  and  Latin 
prepared  to  fill  Im- 


■  tiort  supply.    It  is 


adaptable  to  the  many  d  i«at  and  fish  dishes 
peculiar  to  Southeast  Asian  and  Latin 
American  eating  habits. 

It  meets  rigid  m>eclflca|Uons  to  provide  an 
answer  not  only  to  bimgJBt'  but  also  to  mal- 
nutrition, particularly  S|nong  the  world's 
pre-school  cbUdren  wluie  nutritional  re- 
quirements are  the  spetikl  concern  of  the 
new  program. 

One  hundred  thirteen  Igrams  i>er  day  of 
Ceplapro  wlU  provide  on»-quarter  of  a  pre- 
school child's  energy  iweds  and  approxi- 
mately half  of  aU  of  hlSi  other  nutritional 
requirements. 

Ceplapro  is  composed  pf  degermed  com 
meal,  durum  flour,  defatt  >k  toasted  soy  flour, 
non-fat  dry  milk,  oalolui^  carbonate  and  a 
Tltamln-mineral  premix. 

Ceplapro's  protein  oo;i)tent  ranges  from 
18%  to  30%  by  U.8.  ao70rnment  specifica- 
tion. Its  adjusted  proteri  li  efficiency  raUo  is 
in  excess  of  2J26. 

DBOOtMEB  CORN    MBl  4    (smUCHID) 

During  the  past  decadcilUJS.  food  aid  pro- 
grams have  brought  over  l40  million  tons  ot 
food  to  hungry  people.  Degermed  com  meal, 
a  basic  product  of  the  American  dry  corn 
mlUer,  has  always  been  a  vital  part  of  this 
program.  It  ia  exiMcted  Ito  play  an  mcreas- 
ingiy  Important  role  in  tVood  For  Freedom 
scheduling  as  world  deni^nds  on  total  U.8. 
cereal  production  require  |  a  greater  call  on 
American  com.  ' 

Enriched  corn  meal  is  both  economical 
and  nutritious  and  lend^  itself  to  use  in 
hot  breads,  main  diBhes  4^d  desserts.  Extra 
food  values  contained  In 
to  comis  Important  nal 
and  protein  In  this  prodI 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr,  ckairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  Wdrd. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  d^  colleagues,  the 
question  raised  by  the!  feentleman  from 
MinnesoU  is  one  as  t^  whether  or  not 
we  should  extend  to  attlculture  as  fav- 
orable terms  of  trade  |«  we  extend  to 
other  segments  of  oxir  le)conomy.  It  was 
the  thought  of  the  maidrlty  of  the  com- 
mittee that  we  shouldi  Entirely  apart 
from  the  question  as  to  just  what  the 
optimum  period  of  tjine  may  be,  it 
should  be  just  as  favorable  for  the  sale 
of  agricultural  commodities  as  it  should 
be  for  the  sale  of  tndujtilal  commodities 
or  for  the  purchase  of  tay  kind  of  com- 
modities from  our  comtaetitors. 

Fertilizer  is  sold  for  phly  one  purpose, 
that  is  to  produce  cropa  The  AID  pro- 
gram sells  fertilleer  oh  40-year  credit. 
The  fertfllzer  is  used  tip  the  first  year. 
It  is  used  up  before  the  ttt>p  is  ever  made. 
But  It  moves  on  40-ye<  v  r  credit. 

The  majority  of  th»  committee  felt 
that  obviously  if  we  ii  <  re  going  to  sell 
fertilizer  for  use  in  for  >  gn  lands  on  40- 


tamina  are  added 
Iron,  calcium 
t. 


year  tttms,  it  was  nothing  tnit  right  that 
we  should  sell  the  food  that  may  have 
been  produced  in  the  United  Statea  on 
terms  Just  as  favorable  as  we  prorided  to 
Uie  producer  of  the  fertiUso',  and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  sound  argument 
against  that  Idnd  of  equality  of 
treatment. 

But.  the  gentleman  says.  "Tbe  foreign 
aid  bill  should  not  have  provided  for 
those  long  terms."  He  says.  "Food  is 
different."  He  speaks  of  the  more  last- 
ing things,  such  as  the  establishment  of 
a  plant,  although  long-term  credit  terms 
are  not  confirmed  to  the  establishment 
of  plants. 

When  I  talk  about  the  sale  of  fertiliser, 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  sale  of  a 
fertilizer  plant;  I  am  talking  about  the 
sale  of  fertiliser  in  bags  and  in  bulk.  I 
am  talking  about  the  thing  that  goes  Into 
the  groimd  before  the  crop  Is  ever  made. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.     I  yield  to  the  gentle-' 
man  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
January  of  this  year  AID  sold  $50  mil- 
lion worth  at  fertilizer  to  India  on  40- 
year  credit  terms? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  true 
that  AID  did  sell  $50  million  worth  of 
fertilizer  on  40-year  terms,  and  yet  we 
are  told  by  the  gentleman  tram  Bflnne- 
sota,  we  ought  not  to  be  able  to  sell  wheat 
on  those  terms.  We  should  not  be  able 
to  sell  rice  on  those  terms.  The  gentle- 
man has  suggested  the  reason  we  should 
not  treat  food  and  fiber  as  favorably  as 
we  treat  industrial  goods,  or  the  loan 
of  dollars,  is,  he  says,  that  the  wheat  or 
the  rice  will  be  eaten  up  and  we  will  not 
be  able  to  recapture  that  down  the  line 
in  30  or  40  years.  That  is  perfectly  true. 
And  we  will  not  be  able  to  recapture  it  In 
5,  10,  or  15  years,  either.  So  Uiere  is  no 
difference  between  a  40-year  credit  and 
a  20-year  credit  so  far  as  the  ability  to 
recapture  the  food  Item. 

But  there  Is  no  difference  between  the 
security  offered  by  a  food  item  and  the 
building  of  a  railroad  or  the  building  of 
a  great  plant  that  may  be  standing  there 
40  years  from  now,  because,  remember, 
we  are  talking  about  credit  In  a  foreign 
land  where  the  writ  of  the  U.S. 
courts  does  not  run,  and  you  caimot  go 
to  these  foreign  lands  and  foreclose  your 
lien  as  you  could  in  the  United  States. 
Any  time  a  foreign  government  repudi- 
ates its  debts  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
"secured"  debt. 

The  gentleman  from  KUnnesota  sug- 
gests that  the  government  may  change 
In  40  years — and  so  it  may.  It  may 
very  well  change  in  20  years'  time.  It 
might  change  in  20  months'  time.  He 
says  that  then  we  could  not  enforce  this 
lien.  We  cannot  enforce  this  lien 
against  property,  whether  it  Is  for  the 
most  durable  product  or  for  the  most 
transitory  benefit,  If  the  debt  Is  owed  by 
some  foreign  land  and  a  hostile  govern- 
ment takes  charge. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  stabilize 
those  governments  so  that  friendly  gov- 
ernments will  be  In  charge  and  we  will 
have  someone  with  whom  we  can  deal — 
someone  who  win  recognize  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  debt.    No  foreign  debt  is  any 


better  than  the  integrity  of  the  govem- 
miHtt  of  the  country  which  owes  the  debt. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Bdr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gaitleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Certainly.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  OEEtALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  mentioned  that  we  in 
the  United  States  have  made  loans  of 
fertilizer  to  India  to  the  approximate 
figure  of  $40  million. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Fifty. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  On  40-year 
and  50-year  terms,  I  assume,  with  a  10- 
year  grace  period.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  think  that  is  a  good  loant 

Mr.  POAGE.  Does  the  gentleman  ask 
if  I  think  it  would  be  rqwid?  Is  that 
what  the  gentleman  means? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Ye«,IwiUask 
that  questicm.  - 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
whether  we  will  be  able  to  save  the  In- 
dian economy  or  not.  If  we  do,  I  believe 
there  is  no  question  that  the  loan  will  be 
repaid.  If  the  whole  Indian  economy 
collapses  and  the  Indian  Government 
oollM>ses,  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  repaid. 
Neither  will  anir  of  the  other  loans  be 
repaid — no  matter  whether  they  are  for 
40  days  or  40  years — ^whether  they  were 
for  food  or  for  roads. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poagb]  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ohjeotlan 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleroan  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  First  I  would  like  to 
observe  that  when  this  was  considered  in 
the  committee,  the  amendments  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Qua  and  others  were  very 
clear  and  cogent  and  convincing  to  me  at 
the  time,  so  I  voted  to  reduce  it  to  30 
years.  But,  u[>on  reflection  and  review, 
I  realized  that  was  wrong  and  moved  to 
reconsider  the  vote,  and  I  voted  for  the 
40-year  period. 

These  dollar  loans  we  are  making  now 
permit  terms  up  to  40  years  for  purchase 
of  Industrial  projects,  I  think  we  should 
be  equally  generous  in  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural products. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman raised  an  Important  point.  We 
can  under  the  foreign  aid  program  lend 
dollars  to  the  countries,  and  they  can 
take  those  dollars  and  buy  their  food 
products  from  a  third-party  nation,  eat 
them  up,  and  then  owe  us  the  dollars, 
payable  40  years  hence. 

We  believe,  if  we  provide  food  from 
the  United  States,  we  should  be  able  to 
provide  it  on  just  as  favorable  terms  as 
we  loan  money  to  foreign  countries  to 
buy  food  from  third  parties  and  be  com- 
petitive with  foreign  countries,  who  are 
providing  the  food  while  we  are  furnish- 
ing the  money. 

We  are  fumishliiff  the  money,  as  the 
chairman  points  out.  We  are  makliig 
40-year   dollar  loans  and   letting   the 
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recipients  buy  food  from  third  parties, 
and  at  the  same  time  saying  that  If  we 
sell  the  food  produced  by  American 
farmers  that  the  credit  terms  must  be 
much  less  favorable. 

Is  that  Yankee  trading?  Is  that  sound 
business?  Are  we  trying  to  get  the 
world's  business,  or  does  it  seem  we  are 
trying  to  dig  a  hole  and  pit  our  heads  In 
the  hole? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
other  countries  are  selling  perishable 
commodltieB  on  long-term  loans? 

Mr.  POAOE.  Yes,  it  Is  true.  The  So- 
viet Union  Is  selling  on  long-term  l^^ans, 
selling  perishable  commodities,  food 
commodities.  If  we  are  to  be  competitive 
in  the  world  market  we  must  provide  at 
least  as  favorable  terms  as  our  competi- 
tors provide.  Certainly  we  must  provide 
as  favorable  terms  for  the  sale  of  agrl- 
cultitfal  products  as  we  provide  for  the 
borrowing  of  dollars  or  for  the  sale  of 
our  Industrial  products. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  this  amendment  presents  a 
very  important  question.  I  rise  only  for 
the  purpose  of  shedding,  I  hope.  Just  a 
little  more  light  on  it.  I  believe  it  should 
be  treated  with  a  little  more  importance 
than  it  has  been  up  to  now. 

First,  I  want  to  make  it  well  under- 
stood that  I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  this 
legislation.  Regardless  of  what  happens 
to  this  amendment,  I  am  for  this  bill. 
I  think  it  is  good  legislation.  It  has 
been  good  for  our  economy.  It  has  been 
good  for  those  nations  where  starvation 
exists.  It  has  been  good  for  our  export 
trade.  In  general  this  has  been  a  good 
program;  and  this  legislation  which  ex- 
tends the  program  for  2  additional  years 
is  a  good  bill. 

The  40-year  loan  business  bothers  me, 
and  It  bothered  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  best  evidence  of  that  Is 
that  the  committee  first  voted  very 
strongly  for  the  20-year  provision.  Then 
the  argument  was  advanced,  as  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Texas  Just 
pointed  out,  that  If  we  are  going  to  make 
40-year  loans  under  another  act  for 
other  purposes,  then  we  ought  to  make 
the  same  types  of  loans  for  the  sale 
of  our  agricultural  commodities.  That 
makes  for  good  arg\iment.  but  not  nec- 
essarily the  best  of  sense.  No  two  loans 
are  alUce.  No  two  borrowers  are  alike, 
and  neither  are  the  lenders.  And  the 
making  of  unsound  loans  imder  one  pro- 
gram'does  not  obligate  the  Congress  to 
the  making  of  unsound  loans  under  any 
and  all  programs. 

I  believe  We  made  a  mistake  when  we 
set  up  any  kind  of  a  40-year  foreign 
aid  loan.  Forty  years  is  a  long  time.  I 
do  not  know  who  is  going  to  be  running 
these  countries  40  years  from  now.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI 
says,  I  do  not  know  who  is  going  to  be 
running  these  countries  after  20  years. 
But  I  can  envisage  the  situation  In  these 
borrowing  countries  a  little  better  20 
years  from  now  than  40  years  from  now. 

The  idea  that  we  must  merely  copy 
some  other  act  or  some  other  law  does 
not  impress  me.    We  are  being  urged  to 


duplicate  a  section  of  the  foreign  aid  act, 
a  section  which  in  my  Judgment  was  bad 
when  it  was  enacted.  It  is  bad  now  and 
it  will  be  bad  tomorrow.  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  duplicate  the  mistake. 
We  should  exercise  our  best  Judgment 
on  the  measiu-e  before  us. 

The  committee  first  voted  down  l^  a 
very  substantial  vote  the  40-year  loan 
provision.  I  would  hope  we  would  stick 
with  the  20-year  provision.  Let  us  not 
get  ourselves  overcommitted.  I  hope 
you  will  vote  down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  know  of  any  country  which 
provides  food  on  a  40-year  loan  basis? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.    No.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  claim  was  made  that 
we  have  to  meet  competition.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  country  which  does  that. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  do  not,  either. 
The  significant  thing  is  that  we  have 
gotten  along  quite  well  since  1959  with- 
out any  particular  complaint  or  criticism 
with  a  20-year  loan  provision.  That  is 
correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  QUIE.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Then  why  should 
we  make  this  change?  No  good  reason 
has  been  assigned.    Not  one. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  prcqionents  of  the 
amendment  had  been  able  to  come  here 
to  say  that  the  administration  had  never 
utilized  the  40-year  loan  provision  for 
the  purchase  of  fertilizer,  perhaps  we 
could  leave  it  to  their  soimd  Judgment, 
but  the  fact  ts  that  they  say  they  have 
a  program  under  the  40-year  provision, 
of  $40  million  to  India,  and  this  indicates 
they  would  use  the  authority  for  40  years 
for  food.  This  makes  it  even  more  im- 
portant that  the  committee  amendment 
not  prevail.    Does  the  gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  believe  the  40-year  loan  4s 
simply  a  gift  or  a  grant. 

I  am  not  against  some  gifts  or  grants. 
Such  are  provided  in  this  bill.  But  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  convert  the  loan 
provision  into  nothing  more  than  a  gift 
or  grant,  and  that  is  just  what  a  40-year 
loan  provision  will  amount  to. 

I  might  say  that  after  a  period  of  20 
years,  if  a  nation  finds  itself  in  a  posi- 
tion that  it  cannot  pay  we  would  no 
doubt  do  what  we  usually  do.  A  negotia- 
tion would  take  place.  They  would  ask 
for  an  extension.  And  the  chances  are 
they  would  get  it.    They  usually  do. 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, regardless  of  what  happens  to  this 
amendment,  I  am  for  this  bill.  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  bUl  in  a 
general  way. 

I  count  it  a  privilege  to  lend  my  sup- 
port to  the  Pood  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966. 
This  legislation  will  benefit  all  Ameri- 
cans, particularly  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. It  will  promote  the  export  sale 
of  our  products.    It  will  promote  the 


economy  in  general.  It  will  relieve 
hunger  and  famine  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  It  builds  on  our 
past  experience  under  PubUc  Law  480 
and  it  takes  into  £u;count  our  desires  and 
responsibilities  of  the  future.  It  is  hu- 
manitarian but  it  also  Is  utilitarian  and 
practical.  This  bill,  when  it  emerges 
from  the  Congress,  will  in  my  opinion 
be  counted  among  the  most  Important 
accomplishments  of  this  89th  session. 

There  are  many  good  things  that  can 
be  said  about  the  food-for-peace  program 
as  we  have  known  It.  Among  them  I 
would  cite  these  three : 

First.  It  has  helped  us  build,  most  suc- 
cessfully, foreign  markets  for  our  agri- 
cultural products; 

Second.  It  hsis  been  a  potent  force  In 
helping  us  to  move  our  agricultural  sur- 
pluses into  use; 

Third.  It  has  provided  food  for  mil- 
lions of  people  who  otherwise  would  have 
gone  hungry. 

The  new  program,  which  we  propose  to 
Identify  as  Food  for  Freedom,  will  do 
these  things,  and  more.  For  one  thing, 
it  will  emphasize,  strongly  and  firmly, 
the  absolute  necessity  that  coimtrles  now 
receiving  food  aid  must  accelerate  their 
own  food  production  efforts  and  do  a 
much  better  job  of  feeding  their  own 
Iieople.  It  recognizes  that  our  own  food 
aid  can  only  be  transitional.  We  can 
help  now  but  ultimately  the  countries 
now  short  of  food  must  shoulder  the  re- 
sponslbUity  of  feeding  themselves.  The 
new  program  will  provide  both  Incentive 
and  helpful  means  as  they  tackle  this 
extremely  large  task. 

BUILDING   rOBEIOK    ICAKKETS 

At  a  time  when  food  shortage  Is  per- 
haps the  world's  greatest  problem.  It  may 
seem  incongruous  that  we  would  cite  the 
development  of  commercial  foreign 
markets  as  one  of  the  accomplishments 
of  our  food  aid  program.  This  is  not  at 
all  inconsistent.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
food  aid  programs  and  trade  develop- 
ment programs  are  closely  interrelated 
and,  when  properly  administered,  are 
highly  compatible.  I  will  go  further  and 
say  that  food  aid,  properly  administered, 
directly  leads  to  economic  development 
and  actually  creates  new  commercial 
markets.  In  other  words,  aid  can  and 
does  become  trade. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  strongly  sup- 
port''food  aid  on  a  temporary  basis— 
when  children  are  going  hungry,  when 
there  is  earthquake  or  drought  or  other 
disaster,  or  when  unemployment  is  gen- 
eral and  breadwinners  are  unable  to  sup- 
port their  families.  But  food  aid  can  be 
thought  of  rationally  only  as  a  short- 
term  proposition.  I  think  we  all  wince 
when  we  hear  of  any  of  our  own  Ameri- 
can families  that  have  been  on  relief  for 
years,  or  even  generations.  Food  aid 
must  be  administered  with  the  dual  ob- 
jective of  relieving  hunger  now  and  at 
the  same  time  helping  create  new  oppor- 
tunity for  Jobs,  wages,  and  ability  to  buy 
products  commercially  in  the  future. 
This  the  new  program  seeks  to  do.  This 
I  support  wholeheartedly. 

The  Public  Law  480  program  has  been 
in  effect  since  1954  and  during  this  penod 
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It  has  made  two  dlstinUt  contributions 
toward  building  marke^  for  our  agri- 
cultural products. 

One  of  these  I  have 
support  it  has  given  to  countries  trying 
to  move  upward  froni  obtaining  our 
products  under  aid  intc  la  new  position 
of  buying  them  through  trade.  We  have 
seen  notable  progress  vi  country  after 
country — Japan,  Spain;  Greece,  Thai- 
land, Israel,  and  Taiwa^  are  only  a  few. 

Since  the  1955-59  period,  our  cash  ex- 
ports of  U.S.  farm  proaucts  to  Oreece 
have  Increased  16  timet  i 
times;  to  Spain,  10  tin  if 
times. 

These  coimtrles,  fully 
progressed  from  assistant 
Law  480  to  a  new  health^  ability  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet  and!  purchase  their 
requirements  on  ccmunftcial  terms.    It 
can  be  done,  and  is  belr 

The  second  contrlbut 
nanclng  of  our  market  i 
gram.  One  of  the  fa 
of  the  Public  Law  480  pt 
Its  title  I  requirement 
foreign  currencies  acqi 
port  sales  of  farm  con 
aside  for  use  in  promc 
export  sales  of  our  agrici 
ties.  It  was  my  privilege  to  author  and 
Insert  this  5-percent  exhort  sales  provi- 
sion into  the  act  several  wears  ago.  This 
feature  has  provided  th|e|  spark  and  the 
energy  that  has  set  effective  new  export 
promotion  machinery  iiito  motion. 

Ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  when  this 
market  development  pnogram  was  Just 
getting  imderway,  Ame^lban  agriculture 
was  not  particularly  actite  in  promoting 
sales  of  its  products  in  f«%lgn  coimtrles. 
It  is  true  that  our  cotMn  and  tobacco 
people  had  some  private  promottons 
going:  also,  our  fruit  Pffple  were  doing 
some  work  abroad.  Fdr  a  wide  range 
of  other  farm  products,  l^owever,  we  were 
doing  practically  nothing  in  foreign  mar- 
kets to  build  our  reputattbn  and  increase 
our  sales.  | 

With  PubUc  Law  480,  Ul  this  changed. 
We  entrusted  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  responsibilll^  for  setting  up 
and  administering  a  new  lexport  develop- 
ment program,  financed  With  title  I  for- 
eign currencies.  The  i  Department  of 
Agriculture,  with  our  support  and  con- 
currence, set  up  a  number  of  cooperative 
projects  with  private  agricultural  and 
trade  groups  as  a  means  of  canying  out 
ttils  work.  These  projj^ts  are  Jointly 
financed — the  Depart 
ture  uses  foreign  cv 
equivalents  in 

agricultural  and  trade  L 
vate  funds  coming  from{(ibelr  own  mem- 
bership. 

As  a  result  of  this  development,  sales  of 
all  major  U.S.  farm  products  today  are 
being  promoted  in  f  oreifi  i^  market»— cot- 
ton, soybeans,  wheat,  ffefed  grains,  rice, 
fruits,  vegetables,  dairy  |»roducts,  poultry 
products,  lard,  tallow,  variety  meats, 
processed  foods,  and  a  nqmber  of  others. 

A  total  of  45  UJ3.  ^e  and  farm 
Kroups  are  woiting  wlthitTSDA's  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  in  mote  than  70 
countrlea.  in  carrying  oi^  I 
ket  develoiHnent  effort. 
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Under  the  Public  Law  480  maiket  de- 
velopment program.  Cotton  Council 
International  has  beoi  working  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  efforts  to 
help  cotton  maintain  and  expand  its 
markets  in  Important  consuming  coun- 
tries. In  1956-57  when  the  Public  Law 
480  market  development  program  first 
started,  world  consxunption  of  cotton 
was  approximately  43  million  bales 
whereas  in  1964-65  world  consumption 
of  cotton  was  approximately  50  million 
bales. 

Of  course,  many  factors  influenced  this 
Increase  in  world  cotton  consumption,  in- 
cluding increase  population  and  higher 
living  standards,  but  there  Is  no  question 
but  that  the  cotton  promotion  program 
that  has  been  carried  out  by  Cotton 
Coimcll  International  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with 
the  industry  groups  in  the  Important 
consuming  countries  has  contributed  in 
some  measure  toward  this  Increase. 
This  program  has  helped  create  a  bigger 
marketing  opportunity  for  American 
cotton,  and  this  is  beneficial  to  Missis- 
sippi cottongrowers. 

Cotton  is  experiencing  Increasing  com- 
petition from  synthetic  fibers.  The  mar- 
ket development  provisions  of  this 
legislation  will  make  it  possible  for  cotton 
and  other  UJ3.  agricultural  commodities 
to  fight  for  their  export  markets  through 
constructive  and  effective  promotion, 
which  is  so  necessary  today  if  Ameri- 
can agricultural  commodities  are  to 
maintain  and  improve  their  positions  in 
the  world  nutket. 

This  export  promotion  work  is  paying 
excellent  dividends.  New  export  record 
are  being  set,  practically  every  year. 
During  this  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
we  expect  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to 
reach  the  alltlme  new  record  of  $6.7  bU- 
llon.  This  will  be  $600  million  higher 
than  last  year.  It  will  be  twice  the  level 
of  agricultural  exports  of  the  1951-55 
period. 

Market  development  work  is  helping 
set  the  stage  for  even  bigger  exports  in 
the  future.  There  is  good  poesibility  that 
we  will  reach  $8  billion  agrlcultund  ex- 
ports by  1970  and  $9  billion  by  1975. 

Furthermore,  I  would  emphasize  that 
the  big  gains  in  our  agricultural  exports 
are  in  our  commercial  sales  for  dollars. 
Our  dollar  exports  have  been  rising  much 
faster  than  any  expansion  In  our  food  aid 
shipments.  Out  of  this  fiscal  year's  ex- 
pected 16.7  billion,  about  $5  billion  will 
be  dollar  exports.  This  not  only  repre- 
sents substantial  income  for  our  farm 
and  city  people  in  agricultural  areas  but 
also  Is  a  big  and  much-needed  addition 
to  our  Nation's  balance  of  payments. 

These  steadily  growing  agricultural 
exports  have  considerable  meaning  to  my 
own  State  of  Mississippi.  Diiring  this 
1966  flscaTyear,  we  estimate  that  about 
$150  million  of  Mississippi's  agricultural 
income  will  come  f ran  its  exports  of  farm 
products.  W^  over  half  of  this  Income, 
of  course,  comes  from  sales  of  cotton — 
which  are  down  somewhat  this  year  but 
are  expected  to  recover  in  the  year  ahead. 
Mississippi  lias  become  a  large  grower 
and  exporter  of  soybeans  and  soybean 
oU — and  this  is  a  rapidly  expanding  in- 


dustry with  a  great  future.  Our  rice  is 
in  strong  demand  overseas.  We  sure 
having  considerable  success  in  selling  our 
poultry  products  abroad.  We  are  moving 
fairly  large  amounts  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  into  the  foreign  market.  And  we 
are  exporting  some  rather  big  amounts 
of  livestock  products,  including  lard, 
tallow,  meats,  and  dairy  products.  Fur- 
thermore, most  of  this  is  commercial. 

Mississippi  produces  many  products 
that  are  in  strong  demand.  We  estimate 
that  about  80  percent  of  Mississippi's 
farm  exports  are  regular  dollar-eanUng 
business. 

MOVIMa     AOBICULTUEM.     ■CIK.USIS     IMTO     VWt 

I  said  earlier  that  the  (ood-for-peaoe 
program  has  been  a  potent  force  in  help- 
ing us  to  move  our  agricultural  surpluses 
into  use.  Just  how  potent  this  force  haa 
been  is  indicated  by  recent  events. 

On  May  5  the  Secretair  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  a  15  percent  Increase  in 
the  national  acreage  allotment  for  the 
1967  wheat  crop.  He  la  calling  for  this 
increased  production  for  a  very  practical 
reason — the  wheat  surplus  ttiat  has 
plagued  us  tor  qiiite  a  few  years  is  gone. 

Earlier,  the  1966  acreage  allotment  for 
rice  was  increased  by  10  percent. 
Market  demand  for  rice  is  very  strong. 
The  surplus  is  gone. 

Feed  grain  growers  are  being  encour- 
aged to  plant  soybeans  on  feed  grain 
acreage,  which  they  can  do  and  stUl  re- 
main in  compliance  with  the  feed  grain 
program.  We  still  have  excess  supplies 
of  feed  grains  but  any  surplus  of  soy- 
beans we  may  have  had  is  gone. 

The  support  price  for  milk  has  been 
raised  to  encourage  greater  production. 
The  surplus  of  dairy  products  in  gone. 

These  reductions  in  surplus  stocks,  as 
contrasted  with  5  years  ago,  have  been 
dramatic.  For  example,  this  July  our 
wheat  carryover  will  be  nearly  60  percent 
lower  than  it  was  in  July  1961.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  noted  recently  that 
oiu:  June  30  carryover  of  wheat  will  be 
less  than  600  million  bushels,  for  the 
first  time  in  13  years.  This  amount  la 
about  1  year's  supply  for  domestic  food 
consumption  and  seed.  In  view  of 
wheat's  highly  strategic  role  in  today's 
world  food  picture,  it  is  clear  that  we 
have  moved  from  an  uncomfortably 
large  supply  of  wheat  to  one  that  could 
become  uncomfortably  small  were  we  not 
taking  these  new  measures  to  expand 
production. 

Exports  are  not  the  only  reason  but 
they  are  a  highly  Important  part  of  the 
reason  for  this  virtual  disappearance  of 
many  of  our  agrlciiltural  surpluses. 
Wheat  and  rice  are  good  examples. 

During  the  past  10  shears,  we  have  ex- 
ported 5J26  millioQ  bushels  of  wheat. 
This  is  equal  to  five  UJB.  wheat  eropa. 
And  70  percent  of  this  has  been  under 
food  for  peace. 

During  this  period  we  have  exported 
the  equivalent  of  211  million  bags  of 
rice — milled  basis — or  a  volunie  equal  to 
6%  UJ5.  crops.  About  67  percent  of  thlc 
has  moved  under  food  for  peace. 

Large  quantities  of  U.8.  cotton  have 
been  exported  under  PuUic  Law  480 
since  its  inception  nearly  12  yean  ago. 
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Approximately  9.4  million  bales  were  ex- 
ported under  title  I  which  provides  for 
sales  acalnst  payment  In  local  currencies 
and  about  000^)00  bales  were  exported  on 
credit  under  title  IV.  Thus  exports  under 
these  two  titles  since  1954-58  have 
averaged  about  800.000  bales  annually, 
18  percent  of  the  total  UJ3.  exports  dur- 
ing the  period. 

Much  of  this  cotton  was  exported  to 
countries  which  did  not  have  the  finan- 
cial resources  to  import  adequate 
amounts  of  cotton  to  meet  demand.  In 
the  absence  of  Public  Law  480  cotton, 
consiuners  In  these  countries  would  sim- 
ply have  had  less  clothing  and  the  cotton 
represented  by  PubUc  Law  480  sales 
would  not  have  been  consumed. 

If  this  10  milllara  bales  of  cotton  had 
not  been  exported  from  the  United 
States  under  Public  Law  480,  UJB.  pro- 
duction would  have  had  to  be  adjusted 
downward  or  the  UJ3.  carryover  on 
August  1.  1966  would  be  about  26.7  mil- 
lion bales  rather  than  the  burdensome 
16.7  million  now  expected. 

All  States  benefited  from  the  Public 
Law  480  exports  of  cotton.  Since  U.S. 
cotton  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  are  applied  across  the  board  to 
all  States,  each  Stote  benefited  by  its 
proportlooate  share  of  XJH.  production. 

Mississippi  accounted  for  12  percent 
ot  the  UJB.  production  during  the  period ; 
therefwe,  it  was  able  to  market  1.2  mil- 
lion bales  more  than  It  would  have  mar- 
keted if  the  10  million  had  not  been  ex- 
ported under  PubUe  Law  480.  This,  to 
Mla^tasippi  farmers,  meant  100.000  more 
bales  a  year.  6  percent  of  its  average  pro- 
duction. In  addition  large  quantities  of 
cottonseed  and  soybean  oils  were  moved 
imder  PubUc  Iaw  480  which  meant 
higher  prices  for  oils  and  larger  soy- 
bean acreages. 

w^atvo  RmfOBT  rmupix 

In  discussing  Public  Law  480,  I  men- 
tioned first  our  own  self-Interest  in  this 
myogram — the  better  maricets  it  builds 
and  its  success  In  reducing  burdensome 
surpluses.  I  did  this  because  I  believe 
that  this  program,  de^lte  its  great 
humanitarian  impact,  could  not  continue 
to  exist  unless  it  brought  benefits  to 
thoee  who  give  as  well  as  those  who  re- 
ceive. The  fact  that  it  has  continued 
to  exist— for  more  than  a  decade  and  Is 
now  before  us  for  renewal — is  testimony 
to  its  two-way  benefits. 

Let  me  speak  now  of  those  humani- 
tarian benefits. 

We  are  agnation  with  a  great  con- 
science. We  are  uncomfortable  even  at 
the  very  thought  that  people  in  other 
lands  may  be  hungry.  Through  this 
program  we  have  made  available  140 
million  tons  of  food  to  hungry  people 
during  the  past  decade.  We  have  helped 
to  provide  school  lunches  for  70  million 
children  in  foreign  lands,  and  for  many 
of  them  this  has  been  their  best  meal  of 
the  day. 

This  great  outpouring  of  our  agriciil- 
tural  abundance  not  only  is  helping  to 
provide  food  and  clothing  for  millions  of 
people  in  need  but  has  a  mmiber  of 
equally  Important  addlUonal  virtues. 
The  presence  in  less  developed  countries 
.of  our  suppUes  is  helping  to  hold  down  in- 
flation.   Through  the  title  I  system  of 
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sdllng  our  products  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies, and  then  putting  many  of  these 
currencies  back  into  economic  develop- 
ment, we  are  directly  stimulating  and 
helping  these  nations  to  move  ahead.  In 
coimtry  after  country,  we  can  point  to 
new  roads,  new  power  and  irrigation 
works,  new  schools,  and  other  essential 
public  services  that  came  into  being  only 
because  there  has  been  a  Public  Law  480. 

There  Is  a  serious  question  today 
whether  the  world's  greatest  crises  of  the 
future  will  come  from  atomic  explo- 
sions— which  we  pray  will  not  happen — 
or  from  the  population  explosion,  which 
already  is  happening. 

At  the  present  rate  of  Increase,  world 
population  will  Increase  as  much  In  the 
next  35  yeai-s  as  it  has  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time— from  3.3  billion  now  to  SVa 
to  7  billion  by  the  year  2000.  If  by  the 
year  2000  the  world's  people  are  to  be 
adequately  fed,  they  will  require  two  and 
one-half  times  the  amount  of  food  being 
produced  now. 

What  we  are  shipping  needy  people 
under  Public  I*w  480  Is  large,  extremely 
large.  But  this,  in  terms  of  the  astro- 
nomical needs  of  the  future,  would  make 
only  a  small  dent.  The  world's  pe<M>le 
have  no  choice  but  to  do  more  for  them- 
selves—through population  control  and 
through  much  larger  food  production. 
What  we  have  been  doing  under  the 
food-for-peace  program,  and  what  we 
propose  now  to  do  under  food  for  free- 
dom. Is  to  use  our  supplies  in  such  a  way 
that  they  avert  himger  for  now  and  that 
they  help  provide  the  physical  and  eco- 
nomic energy  these  less  develoi?ed  coim- 
trles  require  in  order  to  do  this  future 
Job  that  they  absolutely  must  do. 

In  other  words,  the  food-for-freedom 
program  will  help  buy  time  and  will  p^t- 
pone  or,  if  we  are  successful,  avert  tKat 
day  of  reckoning  toward  which  the  world 
Is  now  headed,  the  day  so  grimly  pre- 
dicted by  Thomas  Malthus  last  century 
when  he  foresaw  the  time  when  popula- 
tion would  outgrow  Its  food  supply  and 
starvation  would  stalk  the  earth. 

Mr.  PDJDLEr.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  made 
a  very  excellent  statement,  and  I  feel  he 
helped  to  get  the  issue  on  this  amend- 
ment down  to  its  basic  fundamentals. 
Most  of  us  will  question  the  wisdom  of 
40-year  loams  to  a  foreign  government  of 
imcertaln  future  for  any  purpose,  wheth- 
er it  be  for  fertilizer,  food,  machinery,  or 
even  a  dam. 

The  question  then  before  this  body  Is 
whether  or  not  we  should  take  the  oppor- 
timlty  we  have  today  to  try  to  cut  off 
some  of  this  40-year  fiscal  foolishness,  as 
I  would  call  it,  or  whether  we  should 
simply  wait  for  tomorrow  when  the  for- 
eign aid  Wl  comes  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  make  one  great 
big  effort  then  to  try  to  bring  the  whole 
package  down  to  a  more  reasonable  level. 
I  say  we  should  take  the  opportunity  now 
at  hand.  The  length  of  the  loans  author- 
ized by  the  committee  amendment  is  not 
the  only  consideration.  The  Interest  rate 
is  of  tremendous  importance.  Por  exam- 
ple, the  10-year  grace  period  authorizes 


a  rate  of  interest  of  only  1  percent.  Let 
me  Illustrate  what  that  means.  Let  us 
say  that  Poland  gets  a  loan  under  this 
provision  and  uses  the  10-year  grace  pe- 
riod at  1  percent  and  buys  $1  million 
worth  of  commodities.  At  the  end  of  that 
10-year  period,  if  they  paid  their  Interest 
they  would  have  paid  $104,000  interest' 
Meanwhile,  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  would  have  had  to  shell  out  4  per- 
cent  Interest  to  help  finance  their  public 
debt,  and  at  4  percent  interest  that  same 
|1  million  loan  for  the  10-year  period 
comes  to  $480,000.  That  means  the  Com- 
munlst  government  in  Poland  would  have 
an  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  U  S 
taxpayers  worth  about  $376,000  on  this 
single  $1  million  transaction.  I  say  that 
that  Is  nonsense,  particularly  when  we 
read  In  the  papers,  as  we  did  last  April 
26.  that  the  Polish  Government  filed  a 
suit  against  the  United  States  claiming 
damage  to  one  of  its  transport  ships  sup- 
posedly damaged  by  our  aircraft  in  a  har- 
bor near  Haiphong  in  North  Vietnam. 

To  me  it  is  Just  plain  nonsense  for  us 
to  permit  legislation  to  go  through  this 
body  which  would  authorize  40-year 
credit  to  a  government  like  that  and  em- 
bodying in  the  terms  10  years  at  1  per- 
cent interest  and  the  balance  at  2%  per- 
cent interest. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  pres- 
ently considering  a  bill  to  establish  an 
electric  bank  because  of  rising  criticism 
over  the  2 -percent  interest  rate  which 
rural  Americans  enjoy  through  electric 
cooperatives.  The  bill  now  before  us 
would  authorize  a  1 -percent  Interest  rate 
for  10  years  even  to  Communist  govern- 
ments. I  do  Indeed  support  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  and  the  others  who 
have  said  that  this  is  Just  plain  foolish- 
ness. At  this  moment  we  should  strike 
while  we  have  the  opportunity  and  try  to 
bring  these  long-term  credit  arrange- 
ments into  some  kind  of  sense  and 
balance. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  thought  we  could 
compromise  this  matter  in  the  committee 
by  putting  in  the  language  we  have  on 
page  14  of  the  bill,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

In  any  event  such  agreement  sbaU  be  no 
less  favorable  to  the  United  States  than  for 
development  loana  made  imder  aectlon  201 
of  the  Foreign  Aaalatance  Act  of  1961.  a> 
amended. 

Is  that  not  a  compromise  between  the 
20-  and  40-year  periods? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  Is  the  amend- 
ment which  the  committee  did  report 
favorably.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  it  simply  means 
the  interest  rate  will  be  on  the  same  level 
as  the  interest  rate  which  is  provided  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  I  think  we 
should  take  this  opportunity  to  cut  back 
on  the  40-year  term  because  that  is  what 
is  presently  provided  by  the  foreign  as- 
sistance law. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  then  you  still  have 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  coming  up 
later  with  a  40-year  dollar  loan.  It  would 
be  plain  nonsense  for  you  to  give  dollar 
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them  take  our 


the  gentleman 


loans  for  40  years  and  le 
dollars  and  go  out  to- 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  hop^ 
will  support  an  amendment  when  the 
foreign  assistance  bill  coiiles  before  us  at 
that  time  to  cut  the  40  yiaars  down. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  WiU  lihe  gentleman 
please  let  me  finish  my  ktntence? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    I  wUl  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Do  ybti  not  think  it 
would  be  better  for  us  to  wait  and  work 
on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  first? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    No ;  I  flb  not. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Then,  n  we  reduce  it 
to  20  years,  this  can  be  dpne  here,  too. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Let  us  I  do  what  we  can 
today  and  then  try  to  cranplete  the  Job 
later.  I 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesc  ia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  ^le  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  haV<  left  out  some 
Important  facts  here  in  ihls  debate,  and 
I  submit  to  you  it  was  those  facts  that 
changed  the  mind  of  the]  committee.  In 
the  first  Instance  I  supported  the  40-year 
loan  in  the  committee,  atl^.  of  course,  the 
committee  decided  otherwise.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  when  the  facts  were  brought 
to  bear  on  this  argumeni.  the  committee 
reversed  its  position.  £  want  to  quote 
from  page  45  of  the  report  to  substantiate 
what  has  been  brought  {out  in  the  dis- 
cussion that  indeed  we  h<t^e  been  making 
loans  and  have  been  making  them  for  a 
20-3rear  period.    And.  I  fjuote: 

Thus  far,  more  than  75  Dcbg-term  govern- 
ment-to-govemment  dollai4  credit  sales  have 
been  made  to  30  different  countries,  for  an 
amount  in  excess  of  $1  billion,  and  40  of 
these  sales  have  been  ma<l«  on  terms  more 
favorable  to  the  United  i  States  than  the 
minimum  autborleed  by  thK  law. 


the  very  im- 
total  of  these 
480  are  in  an 


Now.   Mr.   Chairman.1 
portant  point  is  that  .. 
loans  under  Public  La^ 
amount  of  $1  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gf  itleman  knows 
these  loans  equal  only  9  percent  of  the 
total  past  transactions  {tnd  if  he  does 
not  know  it,  it  does  not  tike  much  check- 
ing to  know  that  this  p^>gram  has  cost 
over  $20  billion  since  11a  inception. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Committee,  we  are  going  from  a  soft  cur- 
rency sale  program  int|ci  a  dollar  loan 
program.  That  is  the  ii^portant  fact  in 
this  discussion,  that  we  liave  gone  from 
a  giveaway  program  tdia  program  of 
emphasizing  the  value  or'  these  products 
and  emphasizing  the  ,  value  of  these 
products  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  defeat  jof  this  amend- 
ment would  indeed  be  aj  serious  mistake 
and  throw  a  complete  il^adblock  in  our 
efforts  to  go  to  dollar  loan  programs  un- 
der this  Food  for  Freedoto  Act,  replacing 
Public  Law  480.  jj 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  Uiade  the  terms 
of  the  law  so  restrlctivfc  that  we  could 
not  indeed  make  them  Imperative  at  all 
and  if  we  would  rather 
other  places  with  their  _ 
to  buy  food  if  it  is  avallal 
be  available  in  the 

from  Canada,  after  „_j,  .^.^  ^,^..« 
fertilizer  from  us  on  a  40-year  basis,  they 
Will  go  up  and  get  the  same  favorable 
credit  when  they  buy  their  food  from 
whoever  it  might  be  available. 


[ve  people  going 

's  with  which 

knd  it  might 

.nee  of  wheat 

have  bought 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  On  page  45  the  com- 
mittee report  points  out  that  $1  billion 
in  transactions,  to  which  the  gentleman 
refers,  all  of  it  was  consimunated  upon 
terms  no  more  restrictive  than  what 
would  obtain  If  this  amendment  is  re- 
jected. In  other  words,  the  length  of  the 
term  was  in  no  case  longer  than  20  years, 
and  the  grace  period  in  all  transactions 
was  no  longer  than  2  years. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  I  think  it 
proves  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qttie]  was  incor- 
rect when  he  tried  to  infer  that  because 
we  have  made  40-year  credit  sales  of 
fertilizer,  we  would  make  all  food  sales 
on  a  40-year  credit  basis.  The  record 
Indicates,  as  pointed  out,  that  we  have 
not  made  all  credit  sales  on  as  favorable 
a  basis  as  allowed. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  s^eld  further? 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.    Yes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Then  I  would  assiune 
the  gentleman  will  agree  that  this  dol- 
lar sales  operation  will  continue  at  a 
satisfactory  pace,  even  if  this  amend- 
ment Is  rejected,  because  we  would  then 
be  on  the  same  credit-term  basis  as  we 
have  been  In  recent  years? 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Miimesota.  I  would 
accept  the  fact  that  it  certainly  can  con- 
tinue at  the  rate  of  as  much  as  $1  billion 
or  about  5  percent  of  the  program  but 
we  are  dealing  with  only  5  percent  of  the 
total  program.  Surely,  we  do  not  want 
to  take  that  kind  of  a  chance  in  the  food- 
for-freedom  program  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  have  any 
sales  been  lost  for  want  of  better  terms? 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  They  have 
been  getting  them  in  soft  currencies.  I 
will  point  out  to  the  gentleman.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  consummate  the 
agreements  on  terms  as  have  been  avail- 
able, thereby  pointing  out  the  fact  that 
the  terms  have  not  been  favorable 
enough  to  cany  out  the  Intent  of  the  bill, 
to  shift  to  dollar  sales. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  trying  as  the 
gentleman  knows  from  the  discussions 
in  the  conunittee.  to  work  away  from  soft 
currencies  sales.  We  feel  it  is  more 
favorable  to  us  to  make  these  sales  on  a 
dollar  credit  basis  and  have  them  owing 
us  something  for  this  food. 

I  believe  in  the  case  of  the  aid  that 
has  been  given  to  France  over  the  years 
that  it  might  be  kind  of  nice  to  have 
France  owe  us  a  little  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  put  this 
in  perspective  pretty  quickly. 

This  is  no  life  or  death  matter  as  far 
as  this  food-for-freedom  program  is  con- 
cerned. All  we  are  talking  about  today 
is  whether  or  not  this  coimtry  wants  to 
allow  the  producers  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  sell  their  products  under  this 
Food  for  Freedom  Act  on  the  same  terms 
that  we  sell  tractors  and  fertilizers  and 


machinery  and  all  these  other  Industtlal 
products.  That  is  about  all  that  is  In- 
volved here.  I  do  not  really  believe  that 
anybody  thinks  whether  we  seU  food 
with  20-year  financing  or  40-year  financ- 
ing is  really  going  to  make  much  differ- 
ence. What  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture wants  to  do  is  to  set  this  program  so 
as  to  comply  with  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, and  if  the  foreign  aid  program  Is 
changed,  tlUs  also  will  be  changed  so 
that  we  can  sell  agricultural  products  on 
as  favorable  terms  at  least  as  we  sell  the 
products  of  industry.  I  think  this  Is  fair 
to  agrlcultixre.  I  think  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  these  people  who  are 
making  these  deals  are  going  to  make 
them  on  the  best  terms  that  they  can 
as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 
So  what  we  are  involved  in  here,  it  aeexaa 
to  me,  is  a  rather  nitpicking  operation. 
This  amendment,  that  Is  the  conunittee 
amendment,  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
can  agree  on  a  limitation  of  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
amendment  be  limited  to  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the   gentleman   from   Oklahoma 

[Bir.BXLCHKKl. 

(By  tinanlmous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  CooLEY)  Mr.  Belchcr  was  granted 
1  minute  of  the  time  allotted  to  Mr. 

COOLXY.) 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama)  the  time 
allotted  to  him  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Bklckek.) 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
about  the  only  controversial  part  of  this 
bill  that  is  left.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is. 
I  understood  the  chairman  to  say  a  while 
ago  that  he  understood  there  was  a  com- 
promise on  this.  Well,  this  is  the  kind 
of  compromise  we  had. 

First,  this  20-year  amendment  was 
adopted  I  think  by  a  vote  of  21  to  12. 
Then  later  on  a  reconsideration  an 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  chairman 
and  that  amendment  was  adopted,  the 
amendment  that  we  are  now  discussing 
by  a  vote  of  19  to  16.  So  the  compromise 
was  Just  about  50-50  on  each  side. 

It  has  been  stated  here  that  It  does 
not  make  a  whole  lot  of  dlfferenoe 
whether  we  have  20-  or  40-year  loans.  I 
agree  that  the  chances  are  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  get  any  money  out  of  It  anyway. 
It  is  more  er  less  academic  because  it  Is 
Just  as  it  says  in  the  report  here — the 
chances  are  they  are  going  to  owe  vui  this 
money  forever  rather  than  beat  us  out  of 
it.  But  we  are  giving  away  $800  million 
worth  of  food  as  an  absolute  gift.  Then 
we  are  selling  $2Mt  billion  worth  of  soft 
currency  from  which  we  get  very  little 
in  return. 

Now,  at  a  time  when  we  do  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  few  dollars  out  of 
some  of  these  cranmoditles,  we  are  going 
to  give  them  40  years  In  which  to  pay 
their  grocery  bill.  That  is  exactly  what 
this  amounts  to.  It  is  their  grocery  bill. 
When  we  sell  tractors  and  equipment  of 
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that  nature,  from  which  they  can  supply 
themselves,  we  at  least  have  given  them 
some  self-help.  But  when  we  give  them 
40  years  In  which  to  pay  their  grocery 
bill.  I  would  Imagine  that  possibly  some 
of  those  people  40  years  from  now  would 
object  to  pajring  the  grocery  bill  of  peo- 
ple who  lived  40  years  prior  to  their  par- 
ticular time. 

But,  In  addition  to  all  of  that,  some  of 
us  who  live  in  more  or  less  closely  divided 
districts — and  mine  is  not  so  closely  di- 
vided; it  Is  about  2  or  3  to  1  Democratic, 
and  I  have  to  run  on  the  Republican 
ticket — ^It  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  home 
and  exidaln  to  our  taxpayers  some  of  the 
merits  of  some  of  these  bills,  and  it  Is 
going  to  be  a  Uttle  hard  to  explain  why 
this  Government  would  now  pay  SV2 
percent  Interest  on  money  and  then  buy 
commodities  and  sell  those  commodities 
to  foreign  nations  on  terms  under  which, 
first,  they  would  not  pay  a  single  penny 
of  the  principal  for  10  years,  then  only 
1  percent  Interest  for  10  years,  and  then 
they  would  pay  2Vi  percent  interest. 
They  would  be  given  40  years  to  pay  the 
balance.  It  is  going  to  be  hard  for  me  to 
explain  to  my  taxpayers  that  if  this  is 
a  sale,  why  should  we  p«iy  5>y4  percent 
on  money  and  at  the  same  time  turn 
around  and  loan  that  money  to  foreign 
countries  at  1  percent  interest. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  for 
taking  care  of  these  starving  people.  We 
are  spending  $800  million  to  do  that  We 
are  spending  $2.5  bUllon  to  seU  commodi- 
ties on  terms  of  their  own  soft  currency. 
Certainly  it  would  look  to  me  like  that 
was  enough  of  a  charitable  proposition 
under  this  bill  without  attempting  then 
to  sell  the  commodities  that  we  have 
some  opportunity  to  sell  on  a  40-year 
basis  of  this  kind.  I  would  rather  go 
home  and  say  we  are  going  to  give  these 
commodities  to  people  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  for  them,  because  they  are 
going  to  starve  if  we  do  not  give  it  to 
them.  But  to  go  home  and  try  to  defend 
a  sale  at  5 '/2 -percent  money  to  our  Gov- 
ernment to  them  for  10  years  at  1  per- 
cent, I  would  think  my  taxpayers  would 
think  I  am  a  darned  poor  businessman. 
It  W0UI4  be  better  to  give  them  the  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  You  have 
already  been  in  the  situaUon  in  which 
you  have  had  to  go  home  and  explain  to 
your  taxpayers  that  we  were  making 
these  sales  for  soft  currencies.  We  are 
making  a  transition  from  a  program  that 
la  worse  than  no  sale  at  all,  and  now 
finally  we  are  reaching  an  understanding 
for  a  credit  sale  that  is  of  more  benefit 
to  us.  to  the  United  States,  and  we  can 
Impose  more  of  an  incentive  on  the  re- 
cipient naUons  to  do  more  for  them- 
selves by  going  to  dollar  sales.  This  we 
have  had  to  explain  all  the  time. 

Mr.  BEU:her.  Yes,  I  have  had  to 
explain  why  we  give  these  commodities 
away  for  foreign  currency,  but  I  think  a 
great  many  of  the  church  organisations 
and  humanltarUn  organizations  support 
this  biU  on  the  theory  that  It  provides 
food  for  peace.    We  are  taking  care  of 
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these  foreign  nations  that  cannot  afford 
to  buy  stuff  for  dollars.  But  then  to  go 
home  and  say  that  when  you  do  have  a 
chance  to  get  dollars  we  allow  them  to 
owe  us  forever,  it  will  not  cut  down  the 
$2.5  billion  at  all  on  these  40-year  sales. 
It  would  not  cut  down  the  expense  of 
$800  million. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  The  gen- 
tleman raises  a  very  important  point  in 
the  conversation  here.  It  is  Intended 
that  the  dollar  loan  replace  the  program 
of  soft  currency  sales.  I  have  no  argu- 
ment with  you  at  all.  If  it  were  not  that 
we  Intend  to  replace  the  soft  currency 
sales,  and  we  have  set  a  deadline  for 
doing  It  at  5  years,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  The  committee  cut  the  bill  to  a 
2-year  extension,  and  we  will  still  make 
all  the  effort  we  can  to  make  the  transi- 
tion from  soft  currency  sales  to  dollar 
loans. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  We  are  not  going  to 
make  a  transition  from  soft  currency  to 
dollar  loans  to  countries  that  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  on  soft  currency,  I  hope,  so 
I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  cut- 
down  in  the  amount  of  giveaway  pro- 
grams we  have. 

We  will  have  to  go  home  and  defend 
the  sale.  It  is  bad  enough  to  defend  the 
20-year  sale  with  a  2-year  grace  period, 
rather  than  a  40-year  sale  with  a  10- 
year  grace  period.  If  the  gentleman  can 
explain  that  to  his  taxpayers.  It  Is  all 
right  with  me.  I  would  like  to  have  him 
come  and  explain  It  to  some  of  mine. 

Mr.  OI£ON  of  Mirmesota.  Again  the 
gentleman  is  saying  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  make  dollar  sales,  if  our 
restrictions  are  such  that  we  insist  they 
have  to  stay  on  soft  currency  sales.  That 
is  the  whole  point  of  the  avgxmient. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  cannot  kid  my  tax- 
payers that  a  40-year  loan  Is  very  much 
of  a  sale.  They  will  think  I  am  a 
dummy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  for  one 
very  simple  reason.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
our  American  farmers  made  into  second- 
class  citizens.  That  is  obviously  what 
those  who  oppose  this  amendment  are 
attempting  to  do.  They  come  before  us 
and  say  it  is  perfectly  all  right  to  give 
40-year  terms  for  anything  bought  from 
American  Industry,  but  anything  bought 
from  the  American  farmer,  must  be  paid 
for  in  20  years. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  say  that.  I  say  the  40-year  loan 
was  wrong  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Does  the  gen Ueman 
admit  that  the  40-year  loan  is  all  right 
for  American  industry  products? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  do  not.  When 
that  was  considered  I  was  outvoted. 
Such  a  loan  is  absolutely  unsound. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  The  genUeman  has 
been  outvoted  several  times,  because  we 
set  up  the  40-year  terms  for  Industry 
long  ago. 

Now  the  gentleman  wants  to  say  that 
in  spite  of  the  40-year  loans  for  Industry, 


agriculture  shall  be  limited  to  loans  for 
20  years.  That  is  precisely  the  argument 
before  us  this  afternoon.  They  use  the 
argument  that  industrial  loans  are  for 
Industrial  plants  and  hard  goods.  We 
have  talked  about  fertilizer.  Let  us  add 
petroleum  and  textiles  and  pulp  and 
paper  products  to  that  list,  because  those 
can  be  bought  on  40-year  terms  too.  it 
is  all  right  to  buy  these  perishables  on 
40-year  terms,  but  it  is  wrong  to  buy 
food  on  that  basis. 

It  is  as  if  a  buyer  came  to  a  bank  and, 
as  a  foreign  nation,  says  "I  want  money 
for  food."  The  banker  says  "Pine,  we 
will  let  you  have  it  for  20  years  to  buy 
American  food."  But  the  purchaser  can 
go  to  the  next  window  and  say  "Let  us 
have  money  for  40  years."  The  banker 
says  "Pine,  we  will  let  you  have  money 
for  40  years  to  go  out  and  buy  food  any 
place  else  in  the  world  but  In  America." 

No.  I  am  not  going  to  stand  here  today 
and  vote  to  make  the  American  fanner 
a  second-class  citizen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  who  addressed  the  House  a 
few  minutes  ago  intimated  it  is  terrible 
to  make  these  countries  pay  their  grocery 
bills  within  20  years.  Does  the  gentle- 
man know  of  any  place  in  the  United 
States  where  an  American  citizens  can 
buy  his  groceries  on  20  years'  time? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  do  not 

Mr.  BELCHER.     I  do  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  Inform  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Stal- 
baum]  that  I  am  another  Member  of  the 
House  who  has  never  voted  for  40-year 
so-called  loans  to  foreigners.  I  was  sur- 
prized to  hear  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  CallanI  say  a  few  min- 
utes ago  that  we  are  nitpicking  In 
trying  to  limit  loans  to  foreigners  to 
20  years  histead  of  40  years.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  believe  that  anyone  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  today 
would  say  that  this  Is  nitpicking  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  American  taxpayers  are 
now  holding  the  bag  for  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  loans  long  since  due  and  payable. 

Yugoslavia  seems  to  be  doing  very  well 
at  this  trough  of  bargain  price  food, 
according  to  the  committee  report.  Yet, 
according  to  the  newspapers  of  June 
7,  1966 — and  that  was  only  a  couple  of 
days  ago— Tito  assailed  the  United 
States  for  continuing  what  he  called 
.an  "liuurious  and  inhumane  aggression" 
In  Vietnam. 

Is  It  nitpicking  to  say  to  Tito,  "You 
pay  up  in  20  years  instead  of  40  years"? 
It  Is  nitpicking  to  give  him  anything  at 
all  under  the  circumstances. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  1 -per- 
cent interest  rate  In  the  first  10  years, 
during  the  so-called  grace  period.  How 
much  is  being  charged  to  administer 
these  so-called  loans?  What  Is  the 
carrying  charge?  I  do  not  believe  we 
are  getting  any  interest  at  all  in  the  first 
10  years.  If  I  remember  correctly  the 
State  Department  figures  that  at  least 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  is  required  to 
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administer  the  loans. 


we  are  getting  even  1- 1  ercent  interest. 
Then,  for  the  rema  I^Ung  SO  years  it  is 
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1 10  I  do  not  believe 


is  unconscionable 
plubllc  to  support  a 


to  be  2V2  percent.    I 

to  ask  the  American 

bill  of  this  kind.    Tlw  time  to  stop  this 

kind  of  business  is  now — today. 

A  few  moments  ago  some  one  asked 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoaceI 
the  question  as  to  whether  India  would 
ever  pay,  and  he  s^ld  he  very  much 
doubted  that  India  would  do  so.  Of 
course  he  is  right.        I  ] 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
because  he  votes  agaliljt  foreign  aid  bills, 
opposed  the  40-year  loan  provision  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised that  he  is  here  today  trying  to 
Justify  40-year  loans  j  for  this  so-called 
Food  for  Freedom  Act; ' 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  [to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  I  i 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  POliD.  The  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin!  [Mr.  StaibaumI 
and  I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoAGEl  said  thii  other  countries 
were  making  40-year  t^tms  for  the  sale 
of  perishable  food  products.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Wisc^Jhsin,  what  coun- 
try is  making  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
theb-  perishable  food  Blocks  on  40-year 
terms?  I  should  like  jto  have  the  name 
of  the  country.  I  spectflcally  ask  that  he 
supplies  the  informal 
tee. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  C 
tleman  from  MIchigi 
get  an  answer  to  tha 

later  for  the  record  is  , . „„.„. 

country  supplies  perlshp,ble  food  products 
to  be  paid  for  40  years ;liom  now,  if  ever. 
I  will  probably  support  this  bill,  but  I 
serve  notice  on  the  record  that  unless 
the  foreign  aid  bUl,  wWch  is  to  be  con- 
sidered shortly  by  th^  House,  is  dras- 
tically reduced  In  tentts  of  money  and 
the  40-year  loan  proviqlDn  In  the  foreign 
aid  bill  is  also  drastically  reduced,  I  have 
provided  my  last  vote  Itor  this  program 


1  to  the  commit- 

ilrman,  the  gen- 
is  not  likely  to 
{question  now  or 
bar  that  no  other 


The   CHAIRMAN, 
gentleman  from  Iowa . 

The  Chair  recognize 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Ma 

Mr.  MATTHEWS, 
rise  in  support  of  the  a 


'he  time  of  the 
1^  expired, 
the  gentleman 

HEWS]. 

r.  Chairman,  I 
—jndment. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  a  matter 
which  I  am  sure  we  arelall  familiar  with; 
that  is,  that  one  of  tlie  biggest  problems 
we  have  in  the  administration  of  this 
program  is  the  accummdlation  of  foreign 
currencies.  ] 

I  had  the  pleasure  01  nt)elng  a  member 
of  the  great  Commltt^^  on  Agriculture 
for  10  years.  Most  ofi  that  time  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Agricultural  Cneratlons.  I  re- 
peat that  in  my  oplnioi  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  problems  Is  the  accunmiula- 
tion  of  these  foreign  (^rencles  or  soft 
currencies,  as  they  are  pommonly  called. 

If  the  Members  wUl  look  on  page  11 
of  the  report,  they  wiU  find  a  tabulaton 
as  to  the  accummulatilan  of  these  cm- 
renoies.  It  is  over  %i^ 
will  also  note  on  pag^ 


moving  over  now  into  si :  es  of  these  com 


modUlM 
progress. 


for  dollars 


We    are    rnaUny 


billion.     Hiey 
ill  that  we  are 


I  would  say  that  the  most  important 
reason,  in  my  opinion,  why  we  should 
support  the  amendment  which  Is  being 
offered  Is  that  it  moves  In  the  direction 
of  away  from  soft  currencies  into  the 
direction  of  sales  for  dollars. 

What  can  we  do  with  those  currencies? 
The  uses  are  limited,  as  Members  weU 
know.  We  do  get  some  little  good  from 
them. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  when  we  voted 
on  the  so-called  Nasser  amendment, 
what  we  did  in  the  House  was  to  say  we 
could  not  sell  our  commodities  imder 
tlUe  I.  Public  Law  480,  for  the  foreign 
currency  of  Egypt,  but  we  could  keep  on 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  program. 

I  voted  against  that  amendment  be- 
cause it  would  take  away  from  us  a  title 
out  of  which  we  were  getting  some  good. 
We  can  pay  for  some  costs  of  our  em- 
bassies and  for  other  costs,  too,  that  we 
have  in  these  countries  where  the  foreign 
currency  is  accumulated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  again  and 
aga^  that  one  of  the  biggest  single  prob- 
lems with  this  great  piece  of  legislation— 
and  it  is  a  great  piece  of  legislation— is 
the  accumulation  of  foreign  currencies. 
If  you  vote  for  this  amendment,  In  my 
opinion,  you  are  voting  for  a  more  busi- 
nesslike, sound  approach  to  this  problem 
of  selling  these  commodities.  It  may  be 
diflQcult  to  explain,  my  colleagues,  but 
surely  it  would  not  be  hard  to  point  out 
that  it  would  be  better  to  take  a  chance 
with  the  American  dollar  than  with  an 
Indian  rupee.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  when  we  present  this 
amendment.  Also,  If  you  vote  for  this 
amendment  and  it  passes.  It  gives  more 
flexibility  In  the  operation  of  this  pro- 
Bxam.  I  have  been  among  those  who 
have  felt  when  you  set  the  ground  rules 
In  matters  of  foreign  policy,  you  must 
have  a  little  bit  of  fiexibUity  for  those  in 
authority  to  decide  exactly  when  the  "1" 
should  be  dotted  and  when  the  "t"  should 
be  crossed.  So  it  is  my  opinion  that  if 
we  pass  this  amendment,  it  will  give  to 
this  program  a  flexibility  that  is  sorely 
needed. 

Again  I  repeat  it  seems  to  me  this  is 
a  good  amendment.  It  points  the  way 
for  dollar  sales,  yes,  maybe  on  a  long- 
term  basis  but  certainly  on  a  basis  which 
would  put  the  program  on  a  sounder 
basis  than  the  sale  now  for  foreign 
currencies. 

1  think  that  this  adds  flexlbUity  to  the 
program,  and  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr 
Michel  1. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mem- 
bers will  recall  when  we  have  our  agri- 
cultural appropriation  biU  up  before  the 
House  usuaUy  the  biggest  item  in  that 
bill  is  one  for  the  restoration  of  the  capi- 
tal impairment  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  This  year  this  Item  came 
to  $3.5  billion. 

Today  we  are  talking  a  lot  about  loans. 
One  would  get  the  impression  that  when 
you  make  a  loan  to  a  country  that  even- 
tually you  are  going  to  get  i^iaid.  That 
is  weU  and  good.  But  I  would  remind 
the  Members  regardless  of  what  kind  of 
machinations  go  on  here  in  the  disposal 
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of  these  surplus  commodities,  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  the  bill  to  pay  for  these  so- 
called  loans  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half 
after  the  transaction  has  been  completed. 
This  will  come,  of  course,  in  the  form  of 
a  request  by  the  Agriculture  Department 

for  so  many  hundreds  of  millions ^yes 

billions  to  restore  the  capital  impairment 
ofCCC. 

Now  let  me  ask  a  question  of  the  chair- 
man. Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  understand 
that  this  is  a  2-year  program  and  the 
total  amount  of  authoi-ization  here  then 
would  be  the  $3,333  mlUion  over  a  a-year 
period? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Oh,  no.  It  Is  $3  J  bU- 
lion  each  year  for  2  years,  making  a  total 
of  $6.6  billion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Now  might  I  ask  this 
question:  What  is  the  consideration  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  enter  Into  a  dollar 
loan  or  a  local  currency  loan?  Who 
makes  the  determination  as  to  whether 
we  are  going  to  sell  or  dispose  of  these 
commodities  by  way  of  a  doUai-  or  a  local 
currency  loan. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  Is  an  administra- 
tive determination  that  will  have  to  be 
made.  We  are  talking  about  loans,  not 
gifts.  You  will  recall— and  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  be  political  about  it — ^Mr.  Dulles 
felt  that  Poland  was  not  a  countiy  which 
was  dominated  by  the  Soviets.  We  have 
been  trading  with  Poland  and  trading 
with  Yugoslavia  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

We  gave  India  42^  percent  of  the  cost 
of  a  $2.2  billion  sale  and  we  loaned 
them  42  "/2  percent.    I  do  not  know  when 
that  will  be  repaid.    But  we  did  that  to 
relieve  suffering  in  India  at  that  time. 
Mr.  MICHEL.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
does  not  the  Polish  agreement  require  a 
repayment  in  some  percentage  in  dollars? 
Mr.  COOLEY.    AU  of  that  will  be  paid 
back  in  dollars. 
Mr.  MICHEL.    All  right. 
Mr.  COOLEY.    We    have   had   some 
profitable  trade  with  Poland,  and  also 
with  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  80,  this  is  going  to  be 
strictly  an  administrative  determination 
on  the  part  of  our  negotiators,  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  obligate  ourselves  to 
local  currency  or  a  dollar  loan. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  page  3,  line  5,  there  Is  this 
language:  "take  steps  to  assure  a  pro- 
gressive transition  from  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  to  sales  for  dollars  at  a  rate 
whereby  the  transition  can  be  completed 
by  December  31,  1971." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  what  the  pur- 
pose will  be,  and  under  this  bill  we  will 
aid  the  countries  who  are  trying  to  aid 
themselves. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  hope,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  oiu-  negotiators  in  these 
loan  agreements  would  be  hard-nosed. 
I  know  for  a  fact  that  in  the  past  we 
could  have  had  an  agreement  In  dollars, 
but  settled  for  local  currency  with  one 
of  our  neighbors  to  the  south.  I  simply 
want  to  serve  notice  on  those  who  will 
be  doing  the  negotiating  of  these  agree - 
mente  in  the  future,  that  I  Intend  to  have 
the  specifics  of  these  agreements  in- 
cluded each  year  in  our  agrlcultare  ap- 
propriation bill  hearing  record.  I  sus- 
pect it  may  be  quite  revealing. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  nilnois  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qmi]  for  approxi- 
mately 4  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was 
some  question,  as  was  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  in  his  comments, 
as  to  the  accumulation  of  soft  currencies 
around  the  world  and  this  caused  us 
many  problems. 

However,  with  these  40-year  loans 
what  we  would  do  is  accumulate  the 
paper  on  the  loans.  We  would  not  see 
as  much  return  on  this  venture  as  we 
would  with  the  use  of  soft  currencies. 
We  at  least  have  the  opportunity  to  use 
this  money  twice  imder  foreign  currency 
sales.  First  the  countries  get  the  food, 
then  we  can  lend  their  money  to  them 
or  give  them  grants  for  fm-ther  improve- 
ment of  their  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  improve  food  produc- 
tion in  the  recipient  countries,  we  can 
use  the  soft  currencies  to  do  it.  The 
loan  paper  could  not  be  used  to  increase 
food  production  after  the  loan  is  made. 
We  could  not  even  require  them  to  pay 
back  before  10  years,  as  they  could  have 
a  10-year  grace  period. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  do  not  believe  this 
in  any  way  makes  the  farmer  a  second- 
class  citizen.  I  believe  that  limitation 
to  20-year  loans  is  a  practical  Judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress.  If  the  AID 
has  not  used  proper  discretion  by  pro- 
viding 40-year  loans  for  consumer  items, 
then  that  is  their  mistake  and  we  ought 
to  take  this  up  when  the  foreign  aid  bill 
comes  up  for  consideration. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  claim  that  two 
wrongs  make  a  right,  fUes  in  the  face  of 
everything  that  I  have  learned  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  believe  it  is 
wrong  to  have  a  40-year  fertilizer  loan 
or  a  40-year  loan  on  any  consumer  items, 
why  should  we  further  set  the  precedent 
by  providing  a  40-year  loan  on  agricul- 
tural products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  of  a 
country  in  the  world  that  extends  that 
type  of  credit  on  consumer  products  and 
for  us  to  begin  Uiis  with  respect  to  food 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  an 
unwise  action. 

Mi.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  keep 
Public  Law  480  a  good  law,  one  to  which 
we  can  point  with  pride  in  years  to  come 
and  one  which  has  been  proven  in  the 
test  of  time,  we  must  make  it  a  20-year 
loan  program,  and  no  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  CooLKY]  for  approximately  3 
minutes  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Jomsl. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  believe  in  order  to  put 
this  thing  In  the  proper  perspective,  if 
the  Members  will  turn  to  page  45  of  the 
report  and  read  this  language  in  section 
106.  the  amendment  about  which  we  are 
talking  now  merely  permits  and  does  not 
require  that  credit  terms  sliail  be  as  lib- 


eral as  those  authorized  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act. 

I  am  referring  to  page  45  of  the  com- 
mittee report: 

On  tbe  contrary,  tbe  controlling  provision 
in  ttalB  section  reads:  "Payment  by  any  coun- 
try for  commodlttee  purchased  for  dollars 
on  credit  aball  be  upon  terms  as  favorable 
to  the  United  States  as  the  economy  of  such 
country  will  permit."  Under  the  existing 
provisions  of  Public  Law  480,  dollar  credit 
sales  are  for  a  maximum  of  20  years  with 
an  interest  rate  not  less  than  that  provided 
in  section  201  of  tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Thus  far,  more  than  75  long-term  govern- 
ment-to-government  dollar  credit  sales  have 
been  made  to  30  different  countries,  for  an 
amount  in  excess  of  $1  billion,  and  40  of 
these  sales  have  been  made  on  terms  more 
favorable  to  the  United  States  than  the 
minimum  authorized  by  the  law. 

At  the  time  this  was  up,  I  had  an 
amendment  to  this  bill.  I  said  then  that 
what  I  wished  we  could  do,  but  of  course 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act— I  said  that  and  I  think  we 
would  have  considerable  support  for  it, 
that  when  the  foreign  assistance  bill  is 
up  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  amend 
that.  That  is  where  the  amendment 
should  be. 

I  will  go  along  with  the  20-year  pay- 
ment there.  Let  us  get  it  down.  But  the 
way  we  have  it  now  if  we  do  not  adopt 
this  amendment,  we  are  going  to  And 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  being  forced 
into  making  some  loans  with  2Q-year 
payments. 

Then  the  Foreign  Assistance  Admin- 
istration and  the  State  Department  will 
come  along  and  say,  "We  will  give  you 
dollars  for  40  years." 

This  is  a  protective  thing  and  if  you 
people  who  are  so  interested  In  preserv- 
ing this,  will  when  the  foreign  aid  bill 
comes  up,  will  try  to  bring  that  down  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  a  minute  ago 
was  talking  about  it  but  got  a  little  off 
the  subject — and  I  am  in  favor  of  what 
he  is  ti-ying  to  do,  but  at  the  same  time 
being  a  member  of  the  committee — if  the 
gentleman  will  help  us  there  and  bring 
this  foreign  aid  loans  down  to  20  years, 
I  will  go  with  you  all  the  way  on  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  wait  until  tomor- 
row or  sometime  in  the  future  to  do  what 
we  ought  to  do  today? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  But  this  is 
only  affecting  one  segment  of  it.  What 
you  are  doing  here  is  putting  agricul- 
ture in  a  different  category  and  imposing 
some  requirements  there  that  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity. When  your  foreign  aid  bill  comes 
up.  I  will  go  with  you  to  bring  it  down  to 
10  years  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
want  to  see  us  get  it  down,  but  all  we  are 
doing  here  Is  saying  that  it  would  be  on 
terms  no  less  favorable  to  the  United 
States.  My  amendment  would  provide 
that  it  would  be  no  more  favorable  to 
the  borrower.  I  think  that  would  be  Just 
putting  it  in  the  negative  rather  than 
in  the  positive.  I  am  in  favor  of  bringing 
it  down  but  let  us  do  it  when  the  foreign 
aid  bill  comes  up.  If  you  are  as  unified 
on  that  as  you  mipear  to  be  today  on  that 
side.  I  think  we  can  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Qttix),  there 
were — ayes  58,  noes  47. 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  15.  line  7,  strike  out  the  word  "to" 
and  insert  "be". 

The  conunittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  25,  Une  IS.  strike  out  "and  inter- 
est rates"  and  Insert  "Interest  rates,  and  tbe 
terms  under  which  dollar  credit  sales  arc 
made,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Coolkt:  On  page  16,  Une  2.  strike  out 
"-03(e)"  and  insert  "103(e)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
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AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coolkt:  On 
page  7,  line  21.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Providea, 
That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  re- 
lease such  amounts  of  the  foreign  currencies 
as  set  aside  as  he  determines  not  to  be 
needed,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
for  such  purposes." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  was  to  include 
in  section  104(b)  (I)  of  this  bill  all  the 
substantive  provisions  of  section  104(a) 
of  existing  law,  relating  to  market  de- 
velopment. 

The  language  in  this  amendment  was 
added  to  that  subsection  by  Public  Law 
89-106,  approved  August  4. 1965,  but  was 
inadvertently  omitted  in  drafting  H.R 
14929. 

'  This  Is,  therefore,  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  correct  that  drafting  error. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BT    M*.   FINDLET 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  iSi.  Pindlet:  On 
page  4.  line  3,  strike  the  words  "for  foreign 
currencies". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
In  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  review  the  effect  of  the 
committee  amendment  Just  accepted — 
that  is,  the  first  amendment  which  was 
under  discussion.  It  will  permit  40-year 
loans  with  a  10-year  grace  period  at  1 
percent  and  2\^  percent  on  the  balance 
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a.    Mr.  Chair- 
yield? 


—   _- ?erlod.    It  is  one 

thing  to  authoriie  iincy  credit  terms 
like  that  for  count 'es  that  are  sup- 
posedly friendly — ^lik^Jfor  example.  Pak- 
istan. India,  Brazil,  African  countries, 
and  the  South  Amerkan  countries — but 
it  is  quite  another  th  hg.  It  seems  to  me, 
to  authorise  tboee  :  uicy  terms  for  a 
Communist  country.  Under  present  law 
Poland  Is  In  effect  limited  to  5-year 
credit  terms;  Yugoe  ivla.  to  20  years. 
The  effect  of  this  bil  j  as  it  now  stands, 
is  to  extend  that  pet  it)d  to  40  years  for 
both  countries,  and  t  >i  provide  a  10-year 
grace  period,  with  int  arest  at  only  1  per- 
cent. 

The  Treasury  DepaHment  is.  of  course, 
presently  paying  somewhere  around  3  to 
4  percent  on  money  It  borrows  to  keep 
refinancing  our  Fe<M^  debt,  and  our 
deficit  financing  seemi  to  go  on  endlessly. 
It  seems  to  me  incredible  tliat  we  should 
ask  the  American  taxpayers  to  author- 
ize the  Treasury  to  berrow  money  at  4 
percent  and  in  turn  nxtend  credit  at  1 
percent  to  Communist;]  governments. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  would  be 
simply  to  shut  off  Yugloslavia  and  Poland 
from  having  access  to  those  fancy  credit 
terms.  It  would  not  ifcny  the  President 
the  authority,  if  he  s$m  fit  in  an  emer- 
gency, to  send  donatiiins  of  food  to  meet 
disaster  conditions,  an  outright  gift  to 
those  countries,  but  it  would  doiy  to 
those  two  countries  t^e  opportunity  to 
profit  from  cut-rate  '  " 
the  American  taxpayi 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  In 
man,  will  the  gentli 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  aim  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  frcan  Il^iana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  In(diana.  I  think.  If 
the  gentleman  Is  in  aneement,  we  could 
say  that  in  one  InstanM  when  Yugoslavia 
was  struck  by  a  cat 
aid  was  forthcoming. 

lir.  FINDLEY.    In 

Mr.  HARVEY  of 
very  effective  in  r« 
that  particular  in.^ 
think  that  the  amen^ 
supporting.  wiU  precluv-  ^  xx«ux  cttxici 
helping  Yugoslavia  <>r  Poland  in  the 
^l^^  \  '^^^  emergehby  or  dire  need 
should  be  evidenced.  |T 

1^1- ^!^}^"^-  Thy  gentleman  from 
^7  *L**5;  °"°"'  J"»^  <»w>te<»  Marshal 
nto.  the  Communist  rUJer  of  Yugoslavia 
as  having  said  just  2  days  ago  that  we 
are  foUowlng  an  "Inhuman"  course.  He 
referred  to  our  "inhunfun  aggression"  In 
Vietnam  and.  of  oouHe,  we  have  had 

l2!ll®K'"Ji'^**'"  **™°«  Wiication  that  the 
Polish  Government  is  tlrading  with  North 
Vietnam.  1 1 

Another  provision  of  ihis  bUl,  of  course, 
would  provide  for  a  cutoff  of  aU  advan- 
tage in  concessional  salts  if  we  can  prove 
tnat  these  Communist  eountries  are  trad- 
ing with  the  enemy  I^  North  Vietnam 

But  to  me  It  8eems|4mwl8e  for  us  to 
auUiorize  cut-rate  crefit  to  either  Com- 
munist government  etren  if  we  cannot 
prove  they  are  tra4^g  with  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  COOLEY,    Mr.  w„«^««, 
In  opposition  to  the  ait endment. 

I  mentioned  a  mom«ut  ago  s(Hnething 
about  Yugoslavia  and  Roland.    We  have 
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lie  us  from  either 


Thaitman,  I  rise 


had  some  profitable  trading  with  both 
these  natkms. 

Tht  national  Interest  of  this  country 
would  be  hurt  by  the  proposal  to  ban 
dollar  credit  to  Cwnmunlst  countries  un- 
der the  Food  for  Freedom  Act. 

Such  a  restriction  would  hamper  the 
efforts  of  ttie  United  States  to  make  some 
Communist  countries  less  dependent  on 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China. 

Such  a  restriction  would  also  close  ex- 
panding foreign  markets  to  a  substantial 
flow  of  soybeans,  soybean  oil.  wheat,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  many  other  farm' 
products. 

Yugoslavia  Is  an  excellent  example  of 
a  country  in  which  wise  and  constructive 
use  of  dollar  credit  Is  giving  us  both 
political  and  economic  plusses. 

Yugoslavia,  though  a  Communist 
country  and  one  of  those  to  which  the 
proposed  ban  would  apply,  continues  to 
move  farther  away  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  has  not  been  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  since  1948.  when  It  refused  to 
accept  Soviet  guidance  In  its  Internal 
affairs.  Instead,  It  has  maintained  Its 
national  independence,  resisting  various 
efforts  of  Russia  to  regain  influence  in 
Yugoslav  affairs. 

There  are  other  signs  that  Yugoslavia 
is  Independent  of  Soviet  control.  For 
example,  it  is  not  a  member  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  military  alliance.  It  has,  on 
the  other  hand,  participated  for  a  niun- 
ber  of  years  in  many  Western-oriented 
organizations,  such  as  the  OECD,  IMP, 
GATT,  and  numerous  subsidiary  orga- 
nizations of  the  U JN.  that  have  been  boy- 
cotted by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today,  more  than  70  percent  of  Yugo- 
slav foreign  trade  is  with  the  non-Com- 
munist world.  This  trade,  much  of  It 
based  on  credit.  Is  in  line  with  U.S.  policy, 
which  has  been  to  decrease  Yugoslavia's 
dependence  on  its  big  neighbor. 

Other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  are 
becoming  restive  under  Soviet  control. 
The  list  includes  Pc^and,  Rimiania,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia.  In  these  coun- 
tries, as  in  Yugoslavia,  It  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  United  States  that  con- 
tacts with  the  West  be  strengthened. 
One  way  that  policy  goal  can  be  reached 
is  through  trade.  And  dollar  credit  Is  an 
important  factor  of  the  overall  trade 
pattern. 

American  agriculture  has  a  great  stake 
in  the  markets  that  dollar  credit  helps 
to  create. 

Yugoslavia  has  used  the  title  IV,  Public 
Law  480,  credit  program  to  buy  $308  mil- 
lion worth  of  soybeans,  soya  products, 
wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  tallow  and  others. 
Yugoslavia  is  having  an  economic  boom; 
growth  increased  64  percent  between  1958 
and  1964;  there  is  every  prospect  that 
these  credits  wIU  be  repaid  promptly  and 
in  full.  To  date,  $18  million  has  been 
repaid  on  the  title  IV  principal  amount 
and  over  $6  million  in  Interest. 

Poland  offers  a  sobering  contrast  to 
Yugoslavia, 

Under  Public  Iaw  480,  Poland  Is  not 
eligible  for  the  long-term  credit  tliat 
Yugoslavia  enjoys.  PubUc  Law  480  lim- 
its credit  to  Poland  to  a  maximum  of 
5  years.  Poland,  under  pressure  of 
converting  zlotys  to  dollars  under  its  tiUe 
I  purchases,  has  not  found  it  possible  to 
make  use  of  the  limited  5-year  credit 


Shipments  of  farm  products  to  Ftoland 
reflect  the  difference  In  treatment.  In 
calendar  year  1965  our  Public  Law  480 
shipments  to  Poland  amounted  to  only 
$7.6  million,  as  ccHnpared  with  about  $75 
million  the  previous  year.  And  dollar 
sales— primarUy  under  CCC  short-term 
credit — amounted  to  less  than  $1.5  mll- 
llfxi,  as  compared  with  $7X  million  in 
1964. 

Authority  to  grant  dollar  credit  to 
Communist  countries  gives  the  United 
States  flexibility  in  both  political  and 
economic  arenas.  It  can  be  used;  or  It 
can  be  withheld.  Taking  away  the 
authority,  however,  denies  our  country 
even  the  chance  to  use  a  tool  which  has 
been  used — as  in  Yugoslavia — wisely  and 
effectively. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  y%M.f 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  using  our 
money  to  buy.  are  they  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  They  pay  with 
their  own  dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When?  Of  course  they 
are  using  our  money. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know  the 
dates,  but  they  have  paid  $18  million  on 
principal  and  $6  million  on  interest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  same  coun- 
try that  says  we  are  waging  Injurious 
and  inhumane  war  In  Vietnam? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing with  the  g«itleman  about  ttiat.  I 
am  telling  the  gentJonan  what  hap- 
pened. I  tell  you  right  now,  we  have 
In  foreign  currency — in  zlotys,  as  I  be- 
lieve they  call  is— over  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars piled  up. 

We  WiU  not  use  it  ourselves.  We  will 
not  permit  them  to  xise  It.  "niey  owe  us 
money.  They  want  to  pay  back  in  dol- 
lars, but  they  cannot  pay  back  in  dol- 
lars and  buy  our  agricultural  commodi- 
ties on  short  term  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  To  keep  the  record 
straight,  we  ought  to  indicate  that  in 
the  same  statement  in  which  Tito  criti- 
cized us  very  strongly  the  surprising 
thing  was  that  he  also  critlciaed  the 
North  Vietnamese  very  strongly  for  be- 
ing unwilling  to  negotiate.  I  believe  this 
shows  that  our  policy  is  beginning  to 
break  Tito  away  from  the  Red  Chinese 
and  the  Commimist  bloc.  We  should 
encourage  this  type  of  b^iavlor. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  frota  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  PncDLnr]  would  not  prohibit 
commercial  trade  with  Yugoslavia  or 
with  Poland.  It  would,  however,  pro- 
hibit subsidizing  the  interest  rates  and 
the  terms  and  conditions  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  taxpayer  for  such  trade. 
That  is  all  it  would  do.  It  would  pro- 
hibit allowing  credit  terms  with  a  pre- 
ferment, with  1  or  2  percent  interest,  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
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on  Oovemment  borrowings  at  4  or  5 
percent 

As  I  understand  the  amendment,  that 
Is  all  It  would  do.  It  would  not  prohibit 
commercial  trade  with  Yugoslavia  or 
with  Poland. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  believe  that  Is  the 
piirpose  of  the  amendment.  I  thought 
the  author  said  that.  Now  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland  can  have  only  5  years  to  pay 
back  in  dollars.  They  want  a  longer 
term. 

Mr.  TEAGDE  of  California.  I  know 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  under- 
stands the  amendment,  but  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  the  membership  understands 
it.  It  is  not  to  prohibit  commercial  trade 
with  Poland  or  with  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  author  of  the 
amendment  is  on  the  floor.  He  can 
make  a  statement. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  ask  the  author. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment,  it  Is 
to  prohibit  subsidized  Interest  to  Com- 
mimlst  countries.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California,  t  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Private  trade  with 
Pcdand  or  with  Yugoslavia  could  con- 
tinue, as  presently  conducted.  If  they 
have  cash  <»■  can  obtain  credit  through 
some  private  source,  the  trade  will  con- 
tinue. 

The  only  effect  of  the  amendment  will 
be  to  protect  the  American  taxpayer  from 
being  required  to  subsidize  the  Interest 
rate  to  a  terrific  extent. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  would  be  the 
term  of  the  loan  under  the  gentleman's 
amendment?  Would  it  be  5  years,  15 
years,  or  what? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia would  not  have  access  to  long- 
term  credit  terms  backed  by  the  U.S. 
taxpayer,  if  my  amendment  prevails. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Would  they  have  5 
years? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    They  would  not. 

1ST.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  would 
cut  th«n  off  completely? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Prom  the  dollar  sales 
subsidized  interest-rate  provision  of  this 
tltte:  that  Is  correct.  That  is  the  way 
it  ought  to  be.  I  do  not  see  why  the 
taxpayers  should  finance  the  Commu- 
nists In  any  degree. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  buy  these  cwn- 
modities  for  dollars  juid  they  repay  in 
dollars.    What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  they  have  the  dol- 
lars to  pay  and  want  to  buy,  trade  of 
course  will  continue  even  if  my  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  do  not  have  the 
dollars  today,  or  tomorrow,  but  they  will 
have  the  dollars  as  soon  as  they  can 
make  their  arrangements. 

Mr.  OROfiS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  them  go  to  the  Brit- 
ish to  borrow  money  to  pay  for  agricul- 


tural products.  The  British  make  loans 
to  other  governments  and  charge  interest 
on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  obtaining  the 
money. 

Why  do  we  not  "get  smart"  and  put 
our  foreign  loan  business  on  the  same 
basis? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frtnn 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  com- 
ments I  make  at  this  point  are  out  of 
order,  but  fcH*  safety's  sake  I  have  taken 
the  precaution  to  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  speak  out  of  order. 

Today  we  have  been  talking  about  in- 
terest rates,  interest  rates  that  we  are 
making  available  to  foreign  coimtries. 
A  few  we^s  ago  this  body  approved,  over 
our  Republican  objection,  the  Participa- 
tion Sales  Act.  I  think  it  might  be  apro- 
pos at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  read 
the  contents  of  a  statement  Just  released 
by  the  Republican  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cui^rency. 
This  statement  reads  as  follows: 

Today  Federal  National  Mortgajge  Associa- 
tion (FNMA)  breaks  new  ground.  It  Is  mak- 
ing lt«  flnt  offering  of  participations  under 
the  Sales  Participation  Act  which  the  Con- 
gress passed  three  weeks  ago. 

ThU  Is  a  notable  event.  Under  this  financ- 
ing program  FNMA  is  setting  a  new  high  In 
the  cost  of  government  agency  credit — 5.76% 
Interest  on  participation  maturities  due  In 
1968,  1960,  1970,  and  1071.  Think  of  It — a 
5.75%  interest  cost  on  what,  In  effect,  is 
U.S.  Government  credit. 

That  tope  the  Federal  Reserve's  Regulation 
Q6^%  Interest  celling  on  bank  certificates 
of  deposit  (CDs).  Bank  S'^ %  CDs  are  pull- 
ing savings  from  thrift  Institutions  and 
hence  from  the  home  mortgage  market. 
FNMA  6.76%  partlclpaUons  not  only  wlU 
puU  funds  from  the  thrUt  institutions  and 
the  tight  mortgage  market,  they  will  also 
pull  funds  from  the  6'/2%  bank  CD  market. 
The  problem  Is  being  compounded. 

Making  matters  worse,  this  rate  to  big 
savers  discriminates  against  those  patriotic 
citizens  who  Invest  in  Series  E  Treasury  Sav- 
ings Bonds  with  a  yield  of  4.16%.  We  are 
now  embarked  upon  a  Federal  "split-level" 
Interest  rate  policy.  If  you're  wealthy 
enough,  you  quaUfy  for  high  Interest  rates, 
but  if  you're  a  member  of  the  Bond-a-Month 
or  payroll  savings  programs,  you  take  the 
low,  discriminatory  rate. 

When  the  Sales  Participation  Act  was  un- 
der consideration  In  the  House,  we  were  told 
by  advocates  of  the  legislation  that  this  was 
an  efficient  method  of  financing  government- 
held  assets.    The  Congress  was  misled. 

Instead  of  costing  only  %  %  to  %  %  more 
than  direct  Treasury  financing,  as  was 
claimed  by  the  Administration,  the  spread 
In  Interest  cost  on  this  new  participation 
deal  Is  over  %%  more  than  the  Treasury 
financing.  Today  Treasury  6%  notes  due  In 
1970 — sometimes  referred  to  as  Johnson  6s — 
are  quoted  100  9/32  bid  and  par  13/32  asked 
to  yield  4.9%  to  maturity  at  the  offered  price. 
That  is  a  spread  of  85  basis  points  or  approxi- 
mately %%. 

Those  who  supported  the  Sales  Participa- 
tion Act  must  share  the  blame  for  high  in- 
terest costs.  That  Act  should  be  renamed 
the  High  Interest  Act  of  1986. 


Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
whenever  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  single 
out  two  countries  for  a  discriminatory 
action  we  are  treading  on  very,  very 
dangerous  groimd.  Why  stop  at  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland?  Why  not  include 
Rumania  and  Bulgaria?  Why  not  let 
us  go  on  the  other  side  of  the  political 
fence?  Why  not  include  the  Union  of 
South  Africa?  Why  not  include  Spain 
and  Portugal?  For  while  they  aie  not 
Communist,  surely  they  must  be  consid- 
ered If  not  Fascist  on  the  verge  of  being 
Fascist.  Why  not  consider  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  because  after  all,  the 
United  Arab  Republic — Egypt — bills  it- 
self as  a  socialist  republic,  which  is 
exactly  what  these  other  Communist 
coimtries  call  themselves? 

So,: Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to 
discriminate,  if  we  are  going  to  pick  out 
countries  that  we  do  not  like  and  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  them  at  the  par- 
ticular moment  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  nmnlng  their  countries,  the  list 
could  probably  include  50  or  60  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  re- 
minds me  of  the  two  Qusdcers  talldng  to 
one  another.  One  says  to  the  other, 
"The  only  ones  that  are  perfect  in  this 
world  are  me  and  thee,  and  I  am  not  so 
sure  about  thee." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  exactly  what  we 
have  got  imder  consideration  here. 

I  believe  we  have  seen  the  progress  of 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland  from  outright 
Communist  dictatorship,  to  the  point 
where  they  are  acting  as  the  middle 
ground  and,  hop^ully,  some  day  there 
will  be  a  meetlni^of  the  minds  in  these 
countries  like  Poland  and  Yugoslavia, 
which  will  ultimately  be  the  bridge  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  if  we  were  to 
go  ahead  and  point  our  finger  at  "you" 
and  say,  "You  in  particular,  we  do  not 
like  your  form  of  government;  therefore, 
we  are  going  to  discriminate  against 
you,"  I  believe  it  would  represent  a  set- 
back in  our  relationships  with  them,  a 
setback  to  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
voting  down  this  very,  very  bad  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  record 
should  be  clear  on  this  particular  point. 
Actually,  this  is  not  a  discriminatory 
amendment,  as  has  been  indicated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Just  so  happens  that 
under  the  present  provisions  of  the  law 
the  two  countries  that  have  been  under 
discussion  are  the  only  ones  that  can, 
under  the  present  statutes,  partake  of 
the  long-range,  easy-credit  terms.  Tills 
simply  puts  them  in  the  same  category  . 
as  the  others. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  from 
that  standpoint  it  Is  certainly  a  Justifi- 
able amendment.    I  hope  our  committee 
will  suMwrt  these  amendments  and  ex-  > 
tend  equity  Instead  of  discrimination^ ; 
extoid  equity  In  our  treatment  of  all 
thooe  who  are  under  Communist  doml-l 
nation. 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  iMr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  ret  i  ilsite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thrtjtgh  the  years  I 
have  insisted  that  American  agriculture 
must  be  permitted  to  :produce,  that  its 
production  is  essential!  to  the  producer, 
where  volume  is  as  iihjportant  to  total 
income  as  price.  It  ikfto  volume  that 
other  business  people  lihust  look.  It  Is 
volume  which  keeps  th^  wheels  of  Indus- 
try turning  with  the  Ittdustrlal  workers 
employed.  | ' 

Only  by  producing  and  keeping  on 
hand  more  than  enoueih  of  farm  com- 
modities can  we  be  surd6f  providing  ade- 
quate supplies  for  thi:  American  con- 
sumer. Only  with  suroluses  can  we  be 
sure  to  keep  the  cost  of  farm  commodi- 
ties reasonable — though  cost  of  process- 
ing and  handling  are  the  chief  elements 
in  the  cost  of  living.       ' 

I  opposed  last  year's  !larm  bill  because 
it  ignores  these  factors;  Under  that  law 
the  Department  has  cut  back  production 
to  the  point  where  out  reserves  are  in- 
adequate in  many  areas.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  handling  this  year's  appropria- 
tions bill,  despite  the  surplus  quantities 
of  certain  coinmoditie$  in  this  country 
in  recent  years  due  toi  the  efficiency  of 
agricultural  productioii,  it  should  be 
noted  that  supplies  now|  on  hand  and  ex- 
pected to  be  on  hand  pi  the  end  of  the 
current  marketing  yeif  in  the  United 
States  are  down  substantially  from  pre- 
vious years.  For  certaini  perishable  com- 
modities we  are  looking!  more  and  more 
to  the  rather  undepeibdable  Mexican 
production  to  meet  our  needs.  In  view 
of  our  present  situation  In  Vietnam,  and 
our  heavy  commltmenm  to  India  and 
certain  other  food-defidt  countries,  this 
decreasing  supply  of  lOod  available  to 
feed  American  consumiQrs — and  foreign 
populations  to  the  extent  possible — is  a 
factor  to  be  given  most  serious  attention 
by  those  responsible  for  agricultural 
planning  and  financiall  support. 

Statistical  data  supplied  the  commit- 
tee by  officials  of  the  D^jjartment  of  Ag- 
riculture indicate  thatltorryover  stocks 
of  wheat  have  been  reduced  from  around 
1,400  million  bushels  la  1961  to  819  mil- 
lion bushels  as  of  J\il$  1,  1965,  due  to 
limitations  on  wheat  output  and  ex- 
panded utilization,  pariicularly  for  ex- 
port and  domestic  feed  lase.  The  official 
estimate  of  wheat  canttover  at  the  end 
of  the  next  marketing  [jrear  Indicates  a 
supply  of  about  610  n^llion  bushels,  a 
further  reduction  of  208 1  million  bushels. 
This  is  sufficient  to  mwt  domestic  and 
export  needs  for  only  g  months.  Large 
•hipments  to  India  wijli  further  reduce 
our  ability  to  meet  Ulfi.  needs  In  the 
event  of  a  national  emei  ^ency. 

Further,  these  offlcla  $  point  out  that 
the  supply  of  feed  grslkis  was  reduced 
from  nearly  85  million  tons  In  1961  to 
about  55  million  tons  k  1965.  During 
the  same  period,  com  tWPPlles  declined 
from  around  2  bimon_hushe]s  to  about 
1.2  billion  bushels.  I  be  estimates  of 
carryover  at  the  end  of  ;  le  next  maitet- 
mg  year  represent  a  3  n  i  mths*  supply  of 
com  and  barley,  a  4  ninths'  supply  of 
oats,  and  a  9  months' ,  supply  of  grain 
sorghum. 


The  situation  is  much  worse  for  dairy 
products,  as  the  number  of  dairy  farmers 
decreases  each  year  and  as  milk  produc- 
tion decreases  accordingly.  Today's 
press  is  filled  with  articles  showing  the 
number  of  dairy  farmers  who  are  selling 
out  their  holdings  as  land  values  for  in- 
dustrial and  residential  purposes  offer 
more  opportunity  for  profits  than  dairy 
farming. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Post — March  15,  1966 — contained  the 
following  statements: 

Dairy  farmers  who  ship  milk  to  Washing- 
ton are  selling  their  herds  and  going  out  of 
business  at  the  rate  of  nearly  100  a  year. 

Rising  costs  and  Federally-set  bulk  milk 
prices  that  have  not  risen  significantly  since 
the  controls  went  Into  effect  in  1968  have 
caught  the  dairymen  in  the  profit  squeeze  in 
which  only  the  most  efficient  can  survive. 

Other  factors  blamed  In  the  reducing  n\im- 
ber  of  dairy  farmers  In  the  Washington  area 
Include  drought  conditions  that  have  lasted 
for  4  years  and  the  Increasing  value  of  farm 
land  for  housing  developments  under  the 
pressure  of  urban  expansion.  Many  of  the 
farmers — whose  average  age  is  well  over  60 — 
have  decided  that  they  may  as  well  retire. 

The  supply  of  dairy  products  on  hand 
Is  now  at  the  lowest  point  in  recent  years. 
As  of  June  30,  1965,  we  had  5,300  million 
pounds  of  milk  and  milk  products  on 
hand.  The  supply  is  expected  to  reduce 
further  to  3,200  million  pounds  at  the 
end  of  the  present  marketing  year,  a  re- 
duction of  2,100  million  pounds.  This 
represents  only  about  a  one-third 
month's  supply  for  normal  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  produce  tis 
we  need  to.  we  must  have  a  regular 
method  of  selling  our  surplus  in  world 
trade  for  dollars,  for  the  American  pro- 
ducers are  dependent.  In  most  cases,  for 
regular,  export  for  dollar,  markets. 

We  provided  for  such  sales  in  establish- 
ing the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
by  giving  to  it  unlimited  authority  to  sell 
for  dollars  in  world  markets. 

Our  Appropriations  Committee  virtu- 
ally forced  the  use  of  these  provisions  of 
low  some  years  ago,  and  we  finally  had 
to  pass  a  law  requiring  the  sale  of  cot- 
ton in  world  markets  competitively,  a 
law  which  departmental  witnesses  ad- 
mitted they  have  not  been  carrying  out, 
but  which  they  promise  now  to  do. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  we  need 
some  bill  similar  to  that  before  us,  both 
as  an  escape  valve  when  we  overpro- 
duce, and  for  other  reasons,  but,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  must  not  let  the  present 
bin  In  any  way  restrict  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  In  regular  sales  for 
export  for  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Coolxt],  If  I  may. 

On  pages  27  tmd  28  of  the  bill.  In  the 
next  to  the  last  paragraph,  there  Is  pro- 
vided the  following: 

(2)  Section  407  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence  there- 
ot  and  adding  the  foUowlng:  ":  Provided, 
That  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  that  the  carryover  at  the  end  of 
any  marketing  year  of  a  price  supported  agri- 
cultural commodity  for  which  a  voluntary 


adjustment  program  is  In  effect  will  be  less 
than  25  per  centum  of  the  estimated  export 
and  domestic  consumption  of  such  commod- 
ity during  such  marketing  year,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shall  not  sell  any 
of  its  stocks  of  such  commodity  during  such 
yeu  for  unrestricted  use  at  less  than  116 
per  centum  of  the  current  price  support  loan 
plus  reasonable  carrying  charges." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat,  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  was  set  up  as  a 
corporation  so  that  it  would  have  an  un- 
limited right  to  buy  and  to  sell.  That 
was  the  purpose  in  making  it  a  corpora- 
tion in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  imder  the  charter  it  has 
the  unrestricted  right  to  sell  in  world 
trade  for  whatever  the  market  will  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  Eastland  Act 
of  1956,  the  CCC  Is  required  to  keep  cot- 
ton moving  In  world  trade  at  competitive 
prices  to  the  point  of  our  fair  share  of 
world  markets. 

My  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  that  the 
words  "unrestricted  use"  could  mean 
merely  "use". 

I  want  to  be  certain  that  this  lan- 
guage in  this  bill  does  not  in  any  way 
either  limit  the  right  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  sell  its  commodi- 
ties which  are  surplus  to  our  domestic 
needs  in  world  trade  for  dollars  on  a 
competitive  basis;  and  further  that  It 
does  not  in  any  way  restrict  or  modify 
the  existing  law  which  requires  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  keep  cot- 
ton moving  In  world  trade  at  competitive 
prices^ 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  the  bUl  on  page  28,  line  2,  he 
will  see  that  we  are  talking  only  of  a 
voluntary  adjustment  program  and  cot- 
ton certainly  is  not  Included  in  that 
voluntary  adjustment  program. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  agree  that  that  is 
true  about  cotton.  Here  you  are  point- 
ing out  to  me  that  this  only  has  to  do 
with  certcdn  pr(«rams.  What  I  am 
pointing  out  to  you  is  that  the  corpora- 
tion is  a  corporation  with  no  restriction 
on  safes  in  world  trade  at  competitive 
prices.  So  anything  that  would  require 
any  limitation  to  be  put  on  any  type  of 
commodity  or  type  of  program,  it  strikes 
me,  might  be  held  to  modify  existing 
law  and  thereby  restrict  the  right  of  that 
corporation  to  discharge  its  corporate 
authority. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  has 
been  here  a  long  time  and  I  am  certain 
he  knows  and  realizes  imder  the  cotton 
program  for  many,  many  years  we  have 
had  the  same  provision  there  that  It 
could  be  sold  for  less  than  115  percent 
of  the  price-support  program,  plus  rea- 
sonable carrying  charges. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  Is  on  ^he  do- 
mestic market. 

Mr.  COOLEY,    That  is  as  I  said. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  On  the  domestic 
market. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  that  is  what  we 
are  talking  about. 

Mr.  WHl'lTEN.  In  other  words,  these 
words  "unrestricted  use"  to  you  mean 
that  it  cannot  be  sold  on  the  domestic 
market  for  domestic  use  but  can  be  sold 
on  world  markets. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  And  it  la  your  (H>ln- 
ion  as  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
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this  would  in  no  way  limit  the  right  of 
the  corporation  or  the  duty  of  the  cor- 
poration in  some  cases  to  sell  commodi- 
ties that  are  in  surplus  in  world  trade 
for  what  the  market  will  bear  for 
dollars? 

Mr.  COPLEY.    That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  thanlc  the  gentle- 
man.        

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  think  it  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  the  positioning  of  this 
amendment  in  the  third  sentence  in  sec- 
tion i07  brings  it  before  the  exceptions 
that  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
sell  or  to  trade  and  sell  in  the  export 
market,  and  therefore  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  is  correct.  It  will  not 
in  any  way  cover  the  sales  out  of  the 
country  or  overseas  sales  and  only  limit 
sales  on  the  domestic  market. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
Record  to  indicate  that  the  right  to  sell 
in  world  trade  is  a  matter  of  amendment 
or  statute  giving  that  corporation  the 
authority.  The  corporation  imder  its 
original  charter  has  that  authority. 

Mr.  QUIE.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  The  gentleman  as- 
sures me  that  this  does  not  restrict  or 
repeal  the  law  which  either  authorizes 
or  requires  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  sell  these  commodities? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
It  does  not  restrict  it  in  any  way. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [  Mr.  Fimdlky  ] . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Pindliy),  there 
were — ayes  43.  noes  85. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMKNDKXKT   OITOiKD   BT    ICK.   QVJ* 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
ammdment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page 
27,  line  25,  after  tbe  word  "That"  insert  the 
words  "notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  Act,". 

On  page  28,  line  3,  strike  out  the  words 
"35  per  centum"  and  insert  the  words  "50 
per  centvim". 

On  page  28,  line  9,  strike  the  period  and 
quotation  marks  and  litsert  the  words  ",  or 
80  per  centum  of  the  current  parity  price 
for  such  commodity  plus  reasonable  carry- 
ing charges,  whichever  is  the  hlgtter." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
fi-om  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  regarding  the  resale 
formula,  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  was  referring  a  few  moments 
ago,  is  not  effective.  It  would  not  trig- 
ger the  increase  in  the  resale  formula 
fr(Mn  105  percent  to  115  percent  for 
wheat  as  it  may  appear  in  the  bill.  Also, 
there  would  be  no  increase  in  the  resale 
formula  for  feed  grains  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. The  resale  formula  for 
feed  grains  is  the  loan  level  rather  than 
105  percent  and  the  115  percent  would 
not  apply  to  feed  grains  even  if  carry- 
over should  reduce  below  25  percent  of 
utilization.  At  the  present  time  the 
carryover  of  wheat  amounts  to  45  per- 
cent of  utilization,  feed  grains  to  28  per- 
cent. What  the  bill  does  is  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  keep  a 
carryover  of  at  least  25  percent,  and  only 
if  against  the  wishes  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  it  goes  to  less  than  25  per- 
cent will  the  115-percent  resale  formula 
increase  come  about  and  then  only  for 
wheat. 

The  reason  the  bill  does  not  raise  the 
effective  resale  formula  on  feed  grains 
is  because  it  is  under  the  Soil  Conserva- 


tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  when 
the  resale  formula  on  feed  grains  is  the 
loan  level.  This  bill  only  amends  the 
act  of  1949.  On  com  the  resale  price  is 
a  dollar  because  of  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram we  have  had  so  far,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  on  hand 
the  feed  grains  that  reflect  the  certifi- 
cates. 

So  my  amendment  would  make  this 
proposal  effective.  In  the  first  part  it 
includes  all  feed  grains  and  wheat  by 
adding  the  words  "notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  act  or  of  any 
other  act,"  which  means  the  act  of  1949, 
which  is  this  one,  and  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  sec- 
tion 16(1).  The  second  part  of  the 
amendment  increases  the  triggering  level 
from  25  percent  to  50  percent  so  that 
effective  immediately  would  be  the  in- 
creased resale  formula  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains.  Lastly,  it  would  put  a  min- 
imum on  that  resale  formula  of  80  per- 
cent of  parity  because  now  the  loan  is 
at  extremely  low  levels.  The  present 
effective  resale  prices  as  a  percentage  of 
May  parity  price  on  the  various  com- 
modities are  as  follows: 

For  com  it  Is  63  percent  of  parity. 
That  means  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture can  hold  corn  prices  down  to  63 
percent  of  parity. 

On  wheat  it  is  51  percent  of  parity. 
That  means  that  while  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  going  to  permit  the  in- 
crease of  production  by  15  percent  next 
year,  he  can  still  hold  prices  down  to  51 
percent  of  parity. 

On  oats  it  is  72  percent  of  parity;  on 
rye  it  is  77  percent  of  parity;  on  barley 
It  is  63  percent  of  parity;  on  grain  sor- 
ghum 60  percent  of  parity;  soybeans  82 
percent  of  parity. 

What  this  would  mean  Is  that  on  com- 
modities which  have  a  carryover  of  less 
than  50  percent  of  total  utilization,  the 
resale  formula  wotild  be  increased  to  80 
percent  of  parity. 


Fted  grain  and  wheat— 1966  parity  prices,  price  mpports,  CCC  releaM  prices,  and  comparison  of  CCC  release  price  at 

80  percent  of  parity  price 


Conunodity 


l.Corn 

5.  Wheot 

3.  Gate 

4.  Ryf 

5.  Barley , 

t.  Ornin  jiorithum 
7.  Soybeans 


May  1986  parity  price 


»1  ..t8  husM 

t'.STbiishel 

87  crnts  iMnhrl 

tl.40  bushel 

$lJ8  1>usliel 

t2..^3  Imndrcdwelght 
18.18  bushel 


I<M6  price  sap|>ort 


tl  kmn,  SO  cents  payment 

11.25  kma.  %\M  eerUficate 

60  cents  loan 

tl  .02  loan 

80  cents  loan,  20  cents  pajrment. 

tl  .52  loan,  53  cents  payment 

{2.50  loan 


Effective 

CCC 

release 

price  under 

present 

law> 


I  Plus  carrying  eharrn. 

How^an  we  deny  a  farmer  anything 
less  than  80  percent  of  parity?  This 
would  have  an  effect  on  wheat,  which 
would  increase  the  resale  formula  by  74 
cents  from  $1.31  per  bushel  to  $2.05  per 
bushel  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 
It  would  have  an  effect  on  com  by  rais- 
ing It  by  26  cents  from  $1  to  $1.26  per 
bushel  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 
It  would  not  have  any  effect  on  soybeans, 
because  it  is  not  subject  to  voluntary  ad- 
justment programs  and  the  resale  for- 
mula is  already  82  percent  of  parity.  It 
would  not  have  any  effect  on  cotton,  be- 


In.oo 

>  1. 25 
>.60 
>1.02 
.80 
L,1.52 
r»2.80 


CCC 

release 

price  at 

80  percent 

of  parity 

price' 


$1.2« 
2.05 
.70 
1.12 
1. 02 
2.02. 
2.54 


CCC 

release 

price  at 

125  Dercent 

of  loan  > 


tl.2S 
1.56 
.75 
1.28 
1.00 
l.SO 

a.  12 


Present 
release 
price  as 
percent- 
age of  May 
parity  price 


a 

51 
71 
71 

a 

60 

S2 


'  PTns  .1  percent. 

cause  the  carryover  on  cotton  is  130 
percent  of  the  annual  disposal. 

It  would  not,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  indicated  earlier,  have  any 
effect  on  the  authority  to  sell  for  foreign 
export  or  dispose  of  that  which  is  going 
out  of  condition. 

I  should  point  out  tliat  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  his  concern  that  he  has 
been  cast  in  the  image  of  wanting 
fanners'  prices  down,  said  this: 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  farm  prices 
are  not  inflationary.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  farm  prices  today  are  14  percent  below 


what  they  were  in  I0S2.  Let  me  say  that 
again :  farm  prices  are  14  percent  below  what 
they  were  In  1932. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

Now  wages,  every  worklngman  knows,  are 
up.  Profits  are  up.  Cost-of-llvlng  la  up. 
But  farm  prices  are  14  percent  below  what 
they  were  in  1952. 

We  Who  are  interested  In  the  welfare 
of  the  American  farmer  have  been  deeply 
distressed  when  Gardner  Ackley,  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Coimcil  of  Ameri- 
can Advisors  and  the  President's  Chief 
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Economic  Advisor,  has  !said,  "farm  and 
food  prices  have  been  the  center  of  this 
price  increase  we  have  Ihad  and  they  are 
responsible  for  about  half  of  that  rise 
in  the  past  year  in  tha  consumer  price 
index."  ^ 

He  went  on  to  say  in  4n  interview  with 
Ray  Sherer,  NBC's  Wliite  House  corre- 
spondent, "We  are  tryig  to  hold  down 
the  price  of  com."  I 

My  purpose,  Mr.  Chiirman,  for  offer- 
ing this  amendment  ib  to  prevent  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  ramming  down  farm  prices 
in  a  time  when  the  farmer  shares  neither 
in  a  parity  price  or  parl^  of  income. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Whe  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnflaota  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Qun  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  ^  additional  min- 
utes.)     

Mr.  QUIE.  There  hf 
of  talk  of  parity   of 
farmer.    Where  does 
today?    Again,  accord^ 
tary  of  Agriculture: 


in  a  great-deal 

Income   for   the 

[lie  farmer  stand 

ig  to  the  Secre- 


On  a  per-caplta  base,  fc 
65  pecrent  of  what  the  n| 
our  economy  gets. 


ters  still  get  only 
ifarm  segment  of 


The  nonfarm  segment  of  our  econo 
my— the  wealthy  peoplel.  the  middle  class, 
and  the  poverty-stritken  people — all 
wrapped  up  together,  hid  an  income  way 
above  the  farmer.  Thd  farmer  gets  only 
65  percent  of  what  the  " 
of  our  economy  gets 

How  csui  anylx)dy  b 
this  amendment  whic 
the  Secretary  of  Agrici 
ing  Government  stoc 
percent  of  parity? 

The  fanner  today,  _ 
,  fluence,  ought  to  havi 
parity  in   the   market 
he  should  not  have  the 
peting  against  him  to  „..,^  „ 
down  below  80  percent  ot  parity 

The  Secretary  of  /iriculture  again 
said: 


onfarm  segment 

An  opposition  to 

would  prohibit 

ilture  from  dump- 

\  |f  or  less  than  80 

this  time  of  af- 
100  percent  of 
lace.  At  least, 
ivemment  com- 
drlve  the  prices 


raor*  food  than 
double  the  food 


An  hour's  pay  today  bvWs 
It  did  in  1960,  and  It  buyt 
it  bought  30  years  ago. 

So  the  consumer  will  not  be  abused  by 
an  Improvement  In  Isrm  income.  I 
would  like  to  point  to  what  Robert  C. 
liiebenow,  president  of  Com  Industries 
Research  Foundation,  1 1  Id.  He  talks  of 
the  93  percent  of  the  American  people 
who  are  nourished  by  \k^  crops  produced 
by  the  farmers.   He  say^  of  fanners  that : 

We  as  a  nation  do  owe  ttiem  an  eq\iltable 
marketing  system  which  c  ak  offer  remunera- 
tion more  In  keeping  ^1th  the  advances 
achieved  by  others. 

He  said  also  that  consigners  would  suf- 
fer a  "rude  awakening"'  If  the  guidelines 
employed  by  the  adml  idstration  In  In- 
dustry also  were  rfeflec^id  in  the  prices 
received  by  fanners.    H  ^  said: 

Our  markeUng  system,  ttf  course,  subjecte 
the  farmer  to  supply  an<l  demand  and  we 
cannot  guarantee  him  co^lnuing  price  ad- 
vances. But,  by  the  sam^  token,  we  should 
not  relegate  him  to  a  pe^anent  economic 


rtatus  below  that  of  labor 


faebi 


This  is  what  I  have 
'or  years  and  years, 
laws  which  permit  the 
culture  to  dump  Govemkbent 


bnd  industry. 


crying  about 

operation  of 

Secretary  of  Agri- 

held  grains 


onto  the  market  for  as  little  as  51  percent 
of  parity  have  relegated  farmers  to  a 
permanent  economic  status  way  below 
labor  and  industry. 

This  I  am  (H>po6ed  to  and  I  will  not  re- 
lent until  the  farmer  is  protected  from  his 
worst  competitor,  the  UJS.  Government. 
Adoption  of  my  amendment  would  give 
farmers  hope  for  a  higher  income. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  discussion 
of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  the  resale 
prices  were  discussed  at  great  length.  I 
am  not  going  to  use  a  lot  of  time  on  this 
matter  today. 

Actually,  what  is  involved  here  is 
whether  or  not  the  successful,  voluntary 
feed  grain  and  wheat  program  that  we 
have  had  in  the  past  is  going  to  be 
allowed  to  operate  and  function.  What 
happens  here  is,  when  we  raise  this  re- 
sale price,  the  producer  of  this  com- 
modity then  has  a  tendency  to  go  away 
frwn  a  volunteer  program. 

If  we  are  not  careful  we  may  wind  up 
where  we  were  in  1960.  In  1960,  as  a 
result  of  some  programs  that  were  un- 
wise, we  accumulated  a  billion  and  a  half 
bushels  of  wheat.  We  had  85  million 
tons  of  feed  grain  supplies,  and  we  now 
have  14  million  bales  of  cotton  on  hand. 
During  the  last  6  years,  we  have  been 
able  to  reduce  the  wheat  carryover  so 
that  by  the  end  of  this  marketing  year 
it  may  be  down  to  350  million  bushels. 

The  feed  grain  supplies  are  down  to 
about  55  million  tons. 

We  have  started  work  on  the  cotton 
program. 

What  will  happen  here  today.  If  we 
should  adopt  the  high  resale  formula? 
All  of  us  who  come  from  farm  areas  want 
to  see  farm  income  improved.  The  fact 
is  it  is  greatly  improved.  If  we  will  give 
these  programs  time  to  work,  farm  in- 
come will  go  to  the  goal  we  are  after, 
100  percent  of  parity. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  80 
percent.  Most  of  us  know  that  is  not 
good  enough.  We  will  not  get  100  per- 
cent of  parity  in  1  day  or  1  year.  What 
we  are  talking  about,  down  the  road,  is 
100  percent. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  believe  the  Members  ought  to  be  fully 
aware  that  if  one  believes  in  the  princi- 
ple of  having  a  reserve  of  feed  grains 
and  of  wheat  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  farmer's  market  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  consumer 
against  shortages,  one  would  have  to  tie 
against  this  amendment. 

I  believe  firmly  that  we  do  need  a  re- 
serve and  that  the  reserve  should  not  be 
for  sale  for  the  ordinary  going  market 
price.  I  think  it  would  have  been  better 
to  set  the  resale  price  at  115  percent  of 
the  average  market  price  rather  than 
115  percent  of  the  locm  rate  that  the 
Secretary  happens  to  set  and  cotUd 
change.  The  bill  provides  for  resale  at 
no  less  than  115  percent  of  the  loan  rate, 
but  this  amendment  would  place  the 
price  for  that  reserve  high  enough  tiiat 
it  would  be  mostly  a  boon  for  the  big 
storage  people.    This   grain   would   be 


placed  into  storage  bins,  and  then  stor- 
age would  be  pftid  on  It  almost  forever 
and  when  it  could  be  sold  without  de- 
pressing above  normal  iM-ices.  There- 
fore, that  grain  would  not  be  used  for  a 
reserve,  but  merely  held  In  storage  at 
Government  expense.  Not  making  those 
sales  would  also  lose  an  opportimity  for 
farmers  to  increase  acreage  to  replace 
the  grain  sold  from  the  reserve. 

The  amendment.  In  respect  to  wheat, 
for  example,  would  provide  it  not  tie  sold 
for  less  than  $2.06  a  bushel  exclusive  of 
certificates,  and  so  forth.  That  is  not 
using  the  reserve  wheat  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  should  be  used.  We  should 
sell  that  wheat  out  at  a  little  above  the 
ordinary  market  price  whenever  we  have 
a  sale  for  it  so  people  will  have  food  as 
needed  and  farmers  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  more  to  replace  that  sold 
from  the  reserve.  That  is  what  the  re- 
serve is  for.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  it  would  be  for  sale  at  about  $1.45. 
That  is  about  20  cents  per  bushel  more 
than  its  value  in  comparison  to  feed 
grains,  and  that  is  adequate  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  reserve  will  not  be  used  un- 
less and  until  needed,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  insure  that  it  will  be  used  when 
needed. 

I  say  that  we  are  not  helping  the  farm- 
ers and  we  are  hurting  the  consumers  if 
we  adopt  the  amendment.  The  formula 
in  the  bill  is  a  much  more  workable  and 
practical  formula  which  will  let  the  vol- 
untary farm  programs  work. 

If  any  Member  wants  to  represent  only 
the  big  storage  people,  they  might  vote 
for  this  amendment  to  replace  the  for- 
mula in  the  bill;  but,  to  vote  the  interests 
of  both  the  farmers  and  consumers,  one 
would  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
our  farm  organizations,  the  Farm 
Bureau,  the  Farmer's  Union,  and 
the  NFO,  have  protested  repeatedly 
the  practice  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  of  selling  surplus  grains  at 
price  depressing  levels. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment  would  protect  the  farmer, 
that  is  rather  ridiculous  to  me.  I  happen 
to  be  a  farmer.  Time  after  time  I  have 
seen  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
selling  grain  to  the  big  operators,  to  the 
big  grain  companies,  at  prices  below  the 
cost  of  production  to  the  family  farmer. 
They  in  turn  sell  it  back  to  the  farmers 
at  high  prices.  It  surprises  me  that 
someone  would  arrive  at  the  conclusions 
expressed  during  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment. • 

If  we  are  to  give  authority  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  hold  prices 
down  by  depressing  the  market  as  they 
have  been  doing  recently,  the  result  will 
be  to  drive  the  farmers  off  the  farms. 
Too  many  ah-eady  have  left.  More  will 
leave  if  present  economic  conditions  con- ' 
tinue. 

Earlier  this  year  in  my  own  State  of 
Minnesota  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration sold  47  million  bushels  of  com  in 
2  days.  This  was  five  times  as  much  as 
was  sold  in  all  markets  during  the  month 
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of  December  last  year.  The  closing 
prices  of  com  futures  after  these  2  days 
were  from  6%  to  as  much  as  10  cents 
below  the  prices  2  weeks  earlier. 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  these 
sales  was  the  maxmer  in  which  the  CCC 
handled  the  transaction.  Contrary  to 
the  CCC  Charter,  the  ''usual  and  cus- 
tomary chaimels,  facilities,  and  arrange- 
ments of  trade"  were  not  used.  The 
local  country  elevators  have  traditionally 
supplied  feed  grains  to  the  local  live- 
stock growers.  But  on  these  loading  out 
orders  the  CCC  gave  the  local  country 
elevators  no  option  to  buy  the  Qovem- 
ment  com  which  they  were  storing.  The 
com  had  to  be  delivered  to  the  terminal 
markets  to  satisfy  the  large  corporate 
buyers.  Thus,  the  feed-deficit  areas 
were  not  given  the  usual  "ship-or-buy" 
option  in  regard  to  these  stocks.  Now 
the  local  growers  are  forced  to  buy  from 
the  terminal  markets  at  much  higher 
prices  than  they  would  have  paid  if  the 
corn  had  remained  at  the  country  eleva- 
tors. 

So  here  we  see  how  the  CCC  is  using 
its  authority.  In  one  operation  the  CCC 
succeeded  in  lowering  the  prices  received 
by  the  com  farmers  by  dumping  huge 
quantities  onto  the  market  while  at  the 
same  time  they  raised  the  livestock 
growers'  production  costs  by  removing 
the  much  needed  feed  stocks  from  the 
local  areas. 

For  goodness  sake,  let  us  give  the 
farmer  an  opportunity  to  have  a  price 
rise,  if  the  demand  is  there.  Under  this 
business  of  giving  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  continued  authority,  in  my 
judgment,  we  will  do  vast  damage  to  the 
agricultural  segment  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEI^EN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Would  it  be  proper  to 
call  this  the  antidumping  amendment? 
Would  that  be  an  accurate  description? 

Mr.  N£LSi3«.    It  certainly  would. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  oc- 
exirs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qmil. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Arends)  there 
were — ayes  46,  noes  70. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENOMDrr    OITEBEO    BT    KB.    CAIXAN 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Callam:  On 
page  24,  line  23.  strtke  out  "933,000,000  dur. 
Ing  any  tUcal  ye*r"  and  Insert  "$5,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  l»67  and  IMs  and 
not  to  exceed  $33,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year 
thereafter". 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  sec- 
tion 406  of  this  bill  there  is  a  new  pro- 
vision which  sets  up  a  so-called  farmer- 
to-farmer  corps  or  a  bread-and-butter 
corps.  Many  of  us  on  the  committee 
thought  this  had  some  merit,  and  we 
still  believe  it  does.  However,  there  are 
many  problems  involved.  If  you  look  at 
the  legislation,  you  will  find  that  the 
provisions  there  are  very  vague.  What 
Is  envisioned  here  is  that  we  pick  up  the 
farmers  or  people  who  are  agricultiirlsts 


from  all  over  the  country  and  send  them 
into  foreign  lands  so  as  to  try  to  help 
the  farmers  there  help  themselves.  I 
believe  the  language  is  so  vague  that  one 
thing  we  may  do  is  set  up  another  agency 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
believe  the  recruitment  of  these  people 
who  are  going  to  be  required  may  be  dif- 
ficult. The  people  who  might  want  to  go 
and  who  represent  the  farm  areas  are 
in  areas  where  we  are  already  short  of 
this  type  of  individual.  This  could  cause 
a  lot  of  problems. 

The  second  reason  for  this  proposal 
was  that  it  would  better  coordinate  tliese 
different  agencies,  which  include  the  Ex- 
tension Service,  the  State  Department, 
4-H  Clubs,  and  the  Peace  Corps.  So  I 
think  we  have  another  problem  here. 

This  trairung  is  at  the  present  time  in 
the  land-grant  colleges.  There  are  very 
few  colleges  in  the  United  States  that  I 
know  of  that  are  equipped  to  teach  peo- 
ple to  go  out  in  rice  paddies  and  help 
these  people  raise  rice  or  teach  them  how 
to  operate  with  a  hoe  and  a  rake. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  we  are  suggesb^ 
ing  here  is  that  for  the  next  2  years,  in- 
stead of  a  $66  million  authorization,  for 
the  years  1967  and  1968.  we  authorize  $5 
million  each  year,  which  will  allow  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  land-grant  colleges  to  work  out  a 
program.  If  this  program  looks  hke  it 
will  accomplish  its  objectives  and  if  we 
can  recruit  the  people,  then,  we  author- 
ize the  full  amount  of  money  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill? 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  If  we 
adopt  this  amendment  and  allow  the 
USDA  and  the  colleges  to  work  out  a 
good  workable  program  and  if  it  works, 
then  we  will  go  ahead  with  this  farmer- 
to-farmer  program  which  I  believe  has 
merit.  However,  I  do  not  believe  we  want 
to  invest  $33  million  in  a  program  that 
we  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
effective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  that  was 
written  into  tliis  legislation  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  Is  the 
heart  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  deliberations  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that  this  $33  million  was  needed  and 
that  really  more  money  was  actually 
required  to  do  this  job  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  done,  rather  than 
to  cut  down  this  $33  million  figure  as  is 
anticipated  by  this  amendment. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  a 
program  that  contains  many  phases. 

First  of  all.  it  provides  for  food  being 
made  available  to  hungry  peoples.  We 
do  have  an  excess  supply  of  food,  and  we 
can  move  some  of  this  food  to  these  defi- 
cit areas.  But  we  caimot  supply  the 
great  need  for  food  throughout  the  im- 
der developed  areas  of  the  world,  as  they 
might  require,  but  only  a  small  part  of 
the  actual  need. 

The  next  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
these  areas  need  fertilizer  and  insecti- 
cides to  produce  food  for  their  exploding 
populations.  Now.  this  is  the  vehicle  that 
will  offer  the  technical  and  practical  as- 


sistance. The  program  will  be  carried 
on  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  No 
new  agency  Is  created  whatsoever.  Our 
land-grant  colleges  will  do  this  .work. 
They  will  recruit  farmers  to  be  sent  to 
these  various  food  scarce  countries  to  aid 
them  in  increasing  food  production. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  support  the  gentleman  in 
his  statement,  because,  in  my  opinion, 
there  is  no  better  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  helping  to  solve  the  world  hunger 
situation  than  this  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beUeve  it  is  certainly 
the  most  practical  method  that  I  can 
conceive  to  bring  about  tills  solution. 
The  amount  of  money  appropriated  or 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  this  re- 
spect is  modest  enough  indeed. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.^  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman;  ^and  without 
this  provision,  we  would  have  a  vehicle 
with  no  motor  in  it.  We  would  have  a 
carriage  without  a  horse. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  based 
upon  what  the  gentleman  is  saying,  I 
gather  that  the  gentleman  subscribes  to 
the  theory  that  if  you  give  a  man  a  fish, 
you  feed  him  for  a  day.  Teach  him  how 
to  catch  fish,  and  you  feed  him  for  a  life- 
time. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  is  a  very  good 
and  pertinent  illustration  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  made. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  I  imderstood  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  correctly.  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman  to  say  that  this 
would  not  cost  anything,  because  the 
land  grant  colleges  were  already  doing 
the  work.  That  is  what  was  said,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  did  not  say  that 
at  all. 

Mr.  POAGE.  What  did  the  genUe- 
man  say? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  said  that  the  testi- 
mony betore  the  committee  was  to  the 
effect  that  $33  million  was  needed  for 
this  program,  each  year,  for  the  net  2 
years. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  what  did 
the  gentleman  say  about  it  not  costing 
anything,  because  the  land  grant  col- 
leges were  doing  the  work? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  said  that  we  do 
not  create  a  new  agency,  under  this  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  we  do  not 
create  anything  new  why  do  we  need  $33 
million  a  year?  All  the  Callan  amend- 
ment proposes  to  do  is  cut  down  the 
amount  of  money  involved.  All  the 
Callan  amendment  does  Is  to  cut  do«-n 
the  amount  of  money.  It  does  not  cut 
down  the  amount  of  money.  It  does  not 
cut  down  the  program.  It  simply  re- 
duces the  amoimt  of  mon^  to  $5  million. 
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Mr.      GATHINGS. 
that.    That  is  the  ar  ;)ument  I  am  mak- 
ing and  you  do  not  a,^tee  with  me. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Do  ypu  think  we  need 
$33  million? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  t^ou  supported  this 
legislation  carrying  ttis  $33  million  item 
when  we  voted  this  lejgislation  out  of  the 
committee,  even  thcigh  you  may  not 
have  approved  the  Dc  1  e  amendment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Do  yju  think  we  need 
$33  million? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  /Jl  but  two  mem- 
bers voted  to  report  tlie  legislation  out  of 
the  committee.  [ 

Mr.  POAGE.  Do  :  6u  think  we  need 
$33  million?  | 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Yps;  we  do  need  $33 
million.  We  do  need  Jt  in  order  to  pro- 
vide these  people  who  fere  knowledgeable 
in  agriculture  and  wlii  know  something 
about  farming  and  home  economics. 
Then  they  can  go  out^  and  do  the  job  of 
helping  these  people]  to  produce  food. 
They  do  need  a  greatj  fleal  of  leadership 
and  counsel.  The  evidjence  showed  that. 
We  had  before  us  quitje  a  number  of  out- 
standing witnesses  wlo  came  from  vari- 
ous colleges  and  im:»ersitles  over  the 
country.  Their  testiitiony  was  that  we 
do  need  the  technlca  services  of  farm- 
ers who  can  go  out  ijn  these  areas  and 
teach  them  how  to  iiroduce  more  food 
crops  on  their  land. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th)at  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  G^things]  may  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  ininute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  object .( »n. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Cliahraan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  j  leld  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  just  i?  ant  to  say.  know- 
ing how  close  and  ho  if  conservative  the 
gentleman  is  with  th(  [taxpayer's  dollar, 
if  he  is  for  more  mon^y— I  am  with  him. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  [1  appreciate  that 
and  I  am  grateful  U  the  gentleman. 
This  money  will  go  i4)  a  fine  purpose. 

The  farmer-to-fanner  amendment  Is 
one  of  the  most  sighlflcant  provisions 
in  the  food-for-freedb»n  legislation.  It 
calls  for  the  use  of  thfa  existing  f aciUties 
of  the  Extension  Serf 
course  of  the  hearin] 
heard  outstanding  an( 

ments  from  quite  a  ni_. .  „.  »,^»,.«uovo 

in  the  field  of  nutritiat  and  consultants 
on  international  prog^^ms  and  experts  in 
the  field  of  dealing  wj^h  the  problem  of 
population  explosions  iito  underdeveloped 
countries.  These  witiiesses  were  Dr. 
Irene  B.  Taeuber,  seniir  research  demog- 
rapher. Office  of  Pobtilation  Research. 
Princeton  University;  |t)r.  Roger  Revelle. 
professor  of  populati 
rector.  Center  for 
Harvard  University; 
director.  Center 
Studies,  Massachus( 
Technology;  John  Jl 
president  and  researcl 
search.  Inc.;  Dr.  J.  O. 
the  RockefeUer  Fc 
Hill,  consultant  on 
grams,  the  Ford  IV>unj 
CXn 812— Pari 


^ice.  During  the 
the  committee 
provocative  state- 
nber  of  specialists 


policy  and  di- 
lulation  Studies, 
Max  F,  Millikan. 
International 
Institute  of 
Haggerty.  vice 
ector.  Agri  Re- 
president, 
ktlon;  Dr.  F.  F. 
itemational  pro- 
Uon;  DonPaarl- 
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berg.  Hillenbrand  professor  of  agricul- 
tural economics.  Purdue  University;  Dr. 
W.  H.  Sebrell,  Jr..  R.  R.  Williams,  pro- 
fessor of  public  health  nutrition  and  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  Nutrition 
Sciences  of  the  School  of  Public  Health 
and  Administrative  Medicine  of  Colum- 
bia University;  Dr.  Raymond  Ewell.  vice 
president  for  research  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York;  and  Dr.  Theodore 
W.  Schultz,  professor  of  economics  and 
chairman.  Economics  Department.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Emphasis  was  placed  upon  providing 
food  for  those  areas  of  the  world  and 
countries  whose  people  are  trying  to  im- 
prove themselves,  particularly  in  obtain- 
ing adequate  food  production  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  people.  The  real  need  is 
to  augment  the  production  or  yield  ca- 
pacity. It  Is  axiomatic  that  America 
cannot  supply  even  a  goodly  percentage 
of  the  food  and  fiber  needs  of  short-sup- 
ply areas  of  the  world.  We  should  not 
encourage  this  thought  in  any  way.  The 
farmer-to-farmer  amendment  which 
was  introduced  in  the  form  of  bills  pro- 
vided originally  for  a  "bread  and  but- 
ter corps."  Representatives  Dole.  Poff, 
and  Talcott  were  the  authors.  Before 
final  adoption  by  the  committee  the  bills 
were  amended.  Under  the  mechanics  of 
this  provision  existing  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment would  foster  and  promote  the 
farmer-to-farmer  system  between  our 
coimtry  and  other  countries  whom  we 
would  assist  in  increasing  their  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution  systems. 

This  program  calls  for  the  making  of 
contracts  or  agreements  and  grants  to 
higher  Institutions  of  learning— land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities — to  bring 
together  persons  who  are  fitted  by  train- 
ing and  education  and  experience  and 
who  have  the  know-how  In  coimection 
with  agricultural  pursuits  and  home  eco- 
nomics and  make  them  available  for 
service  abroad.  The  farmer-to-farmer 
program  would  encompass  the  carrying 
on  of  research  In  tropical  and  subtropi- 
cal agriculture.  It  would  coordinate  Its 
activities  with  the  Peace  Corps,  together 
with  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

Such  a  program  as  contained  In  the 
farmer-to-farmer  provisions  of  Hit. 
14929  Is  greatly  needed  In  view  of  the 
expanded  population  trend  In  those  parts 
of  the  world  which  are  now  suffering 
from  an  inadequate  supply  of  necessary 
foods,  malnutrition,  and  undernutrition. 

I  am  attaching  here  a  table  taken  from 
hearings  on  this  legislation,  volume  1 
page  4  showing  projections  with  respect 
to  world  population  growth  by  area: 
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percent 
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Years  to 
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World 

Zl 
L3 
.8 
1.6 
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Z6 
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83 

More  develoiied  areas. 

Europe 

64 

Ncrthcrn  America 

Oceania 

44 

41 

L(ss  dervlopcd  areas 
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America 

2S 

1R 

Tropical  Soulh  Ama^ 
'                ica 

10 

Southea»t  Asia 

Middle  SouUiAjia.... 

West  Africa. 

Pdynesia,  Micronesia. 

23 
87 
31 
17 

In  India  alone  the  population  of  432.7 
million  in  1960  is  ecpected  to  crow  to 
1.233.5  million  by  the  year  2000, 
which  virtually  triples  India's  present 
population  numbers.  Birth  control,  food 
from  the  \JJS.  production  cai>aci^.  as 
well  as  greatly  expanded  production  In 
grain  in  the  years  ahead,  are  vitally 
needed  to  prevent  the  starvation  of  mil- 
lions of  people.  In  addition,  distribu- 
tion and  marketing  systems  are  anti- 
quated which  has  resulted  In  great  losses 
in  many  countries  by  spoilage  of  perish- 
able and  other  food  items.  The  proper 
application  of  water  and  fertilizer  and 
scientific  use  of  lands  are  other  needs  In 
so  many  areas  where  there  is  inadequate 
food  supply.  I  trust  the  amendment  of 
the  gentlenuin  from  Nebraska  will  be 
voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word,  and  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  rather  strange  that 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  who  said 
that  we  were  nitplddng  about  the  dif- 
ference between  20-  or  40-year  credit 
sales  a  while  ago  would  now  try  to  gut 
the  farmer-to-farmer  program  by  reduc- 
ing the  annual  aiiproprlatkm  aothortza- 
tion  from  $33  to  $5  million. 

I  had  no  knowledge  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  thought  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  Indicated  to  me  earlier  that 
he  had  no  amenidments  to  offer  to  this 
section.  This  Is  a  very  Important  sec- 
tion. I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  page  &3  where  It  says: 

To  finance  the  program  establUbMl  by  this 
section,  the  committee  has  Inelndad  as  an 
authorized  use  of  local  currencies  generated 
by  the  sale  of  agriculture  ctxnmodltles.  the 
payment  of  expenses  Incurred  by  persons 
serving  In  this  program  while  outside  the 
United  States.  This  Is  Intended  to  Include 
travel  expenses.  The  eonunlttee  intends 
that  to  the  maxlntum  possible  extant  the 
expenses  incidental  to  the  program  be  paid 
in  local  currencies,  but  recognises  that  all 
such  expenses  cannot  be  met  In  this  manner. 
Accordingly,  section  406  authorizes  the  an- 
nual appropriation  of  an  additional  933  mil- 
lion per  year  (or  1  percent  of  the  level  of 
expenditures  allowed  by  the  bUl)  to  finance 
the  cost  of  the  program.  As  the  program 
proceeds,  Congress  through  the  appropria- 
tions process  will  be  able  to  provide  a  con- 
tinuing annual  review  of  expenditures  and 
results. 

This  is  a  sound  program,  a  total  sperul- 
ing  of  $3.3  billion  per  year  in  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  very  conservative  figure — 
$33  mllll(»i— to  implement  the  farmer- 
to-farmer  program. 

I  have  letters  from  many  land-grant 
cc^eges  in  America  supporting  the  farm- 
er-to-farmer program. 

It  is  a  'sound  program  and  was  adopted 
by  a  vcrfce  vote  hi  our  committee.  No 
such  amendment  was  offered  then  by  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska,  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Did  not  every  witaess 
who  appeared  before  us  In  our  committee 
urge  that  we  send  technicians  to  these 
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developing  countries  to  teach  than  how 

to  produce  crops  and  to  feed  thanadres? 

Mr.  DOLE.    Yes,  and  very  emphatl- 

cally. 

Mr.  CXX>LET.    Of  course,  we  cannot 

do  that  Just  with  popcorn  and  peanuts 

we  have  to  have  money  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  amendment  was  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Orange,  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  and  the  National 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Just  to  name  a 
few.  As  the  chairman  stated,  nearly 
every  witness  who  came  before  our  com- 
mittee Indicated  two  things  were 
needed — ^food  aid  and  an  expanded  tech- 
nical assistance  program.  That  is  what 
section  406  Is.  It  is  an  expanded  tech- 
nical assistance  program,  it  is  necessary. 
I  regret  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
does  not  agree. 

Mr.  8TALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Bto.  STALBAITM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  full  support  of  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Doli]  and 
In  (qipoeltlon  to  this  amendment. 

I  feel,  as  did  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  that  this  Is  the  very  heart  of 
the  bill.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  CooLnr]  has 
pointed  out,  every  expert  we  had  before 
the  committee  pointed  out  that  we  need 
more  trained  technicians  in  these  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  to  help  them 
develop  their  own  agriculture. 

But  I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
in  this  section  406  In  a  part  of  this  appro- 
priation, we  have  provided  money,  too, 
for  tropical  research,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  well  knows,  and  if  we  were 
to  cut  this  to  IS  million  I  am  fearful 
that  tropical  research  would  be  cut  to 
virtually  nothing. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  that  is  the  amendment 
of  the  gottleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Mat- 
sxnrAOA].  That  Is  a  good  amendment  and 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  offered  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Yes;  and  would  you 
not  agree  that  by  cutting  this  back  to  |5 
million  you  would  be  virtually  elimi- 
nating any  effort  for  tropical  research  at 
this  particular  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.    Yes;  In  my  opinion. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  that  1  come 
as  "a  voice  crying  In  the  wilderness"  be- 
cause I  know  what  the  House  is  going  to 
do.  This  Dole  amendment  has  a  nice 
name  cm  it.  Whether  you  call  it  the  Dole 
amendment  or  the  "bread  and  butter 
corps,"  It  sounds  real  good.  The  name 
indicates  a  great  many  things  that  the 
amendment  does  not  do. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee  Just 
got  through  telling  us  that  every  witness 
said  that  we  needed  more  technically 
trained  advisers.  This  Dole  amendment 
does  not  provide  for  one  technically 
trained  adviser.  It  provides  only  that 
you  recruit  such  farmers  who  because 
they  cannot  make  a  living  farming  or  for 
some  other  reason  want  to  Join  one  of 
the  mulUtudinous  "do  good"  corps,  and 
send  them  off  to  some  other  country,  at 


Government  expense,  all  In  order  that  we 
may  have  another  kind  of  U.S.  financed 
program  in  fortign  nations. 

Now,  I  think  our  Peace  Corps  has  been 
doing  a  good  Job  in  most  places.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  reason  for  raising  the 
age  of  the  Peace  Corps  or  raising  the 
wages  of  those  who  are  going  abroad. 
Most  of  these  Peace  Corps  men  and 
women  sign  up  because  they  feel  they 
will  be  contributing  something  to  the 
world  and  most  of  them  do. 

What  this  bill  will  do  will  be  to  change 
the  character  of  the  Peace  Corps  from 
boys  and  girls  who  have  been  out  work- 
ing for  a  better  world  to  the  old  men  and 
women  who  all  too  often  simply  want  a 
Job.  There  will,  of  course,  be  dedicated 
individuals  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice, 
but  there  will  be  far  more  who  do  not 
have  a  Job  at  home.  This  bill  will  recruit 
too  many  of  this  class  to  go  abroad  at 
Ooverxunent  expense  to  engage  in  a  pro- 
gram for  which  they  are  not  well  ntted 
and  not  trained  in  spite  of  their 'farm 
background.  The  bill  does  not  require 
the  technical  training  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to.  You  cannot  take  a  farmer  off 
the  farms  of  western  Kansas,  a  farmer 
who  has  been  plowing  with  an  eight-row 
tractor,  and  make  him  an  expert  on 
handling  a  wooden  plow  in  north  India 
in  the  time  that  you  are  going  to  keep 
him  there.  You  are  going  to  send  a 
bunch  of  mlsnts.  You  are  going  to  break 
down  the  program  of  good  will  which  the 
United  States  has  built  up. 

Now,  I  know  you  like  the  name  and 
I  know  you  will  vote  for  the  name,  be- 
cause the  American  people  are  strong  on 
any  kind  of  symbol  or  name  or  trade- 
mark, and  you  are  going  to  vote  for  this 
one  because  the  label  is  good.  Maybe 
this  Is  an  example  of  the  need  for  a 
"Truth  in  Labeling"  law. 

I  can  only  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  warn  you  now  that  down 
the  line  this  thing  is  going  to  be  a  boon- 
doggie  that  every  one  of  us  will  be 
ashamed  of.  I  do  not  have  my  name  on 
it,  and  I  do  not  want  it.  I  want  to  be 
associated  with  the  genUeman  from 
Nebraska,  who  says,  "At  least  spend  a 
couple  of  years  on  a  small  program 
Spend  $10  million."  We  may  waste  $10 
million  under  his  amendment  to  prove 
what  we  already  know,  but  do  not  waste 
$33  million  a  year,  as  this  amendment 
proposes  to  do. 

Now,  all  of  us  who  believe  In  saving 
the  Government's  money  should  go  on 
record  now  as  voting  against  this  waste 
of  $33  million  in  order  to  pick  up  every 
fanner  who  cannot  get  a  Job  at  home 
and  send  him  off  somewhere  Into  a  kind 
of  agriculture  with  which  he  is  not  famil- 
iar and  about  which  he  does  not  know 
a  single  thing  in  the  world,  and  let  him 
then  take  over  out  there  to  represent  the 
United  States  of  America.  This  will  hurt 
our  Image  abroad  and  will  do  nothing 
at  home  except  to  expand  the  Govern- 
ment payroU.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
we  better  begin  to  think  of  reducing 
rather  than  expanding  our  various 
"corps."  The  best  we  can  hope  for  is 
to  avoid  outright  scandals  and  I  fear  that 
there  is  very  little  foundation  for  even 
that  slight  hope. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word.  I  shall  be 
very,  very  brief.  But  I  do  wish  to  say 
to  the  House  that  we  had  the  ffnest  group 
of  witnesses  I  have  ever  seen  in  our  com- 
mittee room,  and  every  witness,  without 
a  single  exception,  urged  us  to  provide 
technical  assistance  for  these  backward, 
emerging  nations.  We  know  we  cannot 
feed  the  world.  We  should  not  lead  the 
world  to  believe  that  we  can  feed  them. 
But  we  can  relieve  their  situation  by 
teaching  them  something.  We  had  Ph. 
D.'s,  agronomists,  and  everyone  else  of 
that  type  In  the  committee  room  speak- 
ing in  behalf  of  this  bUl,  and  they  all 
agreed  that  It  would  be  foolish  to  send 
Ph.  D.'s,  agronomists,  and  even  college 
graduates,  but  we  have  50  land-grant 
colleges  in  this  country,  and  I  think  every 
one  of  them  has  a  short  course.  I  know 
my  college  in  Raleigh  does.  In  6  weeks 
you  can  take  some  Intelligent  farm  boys 
who  are  willing  to  go  abroad  and  who 
know  how  to  handle  tools  on  the  farm 
and  teach  them  what  is  necessary. 

In  some  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
they  do  not  have  plows,  hoes,  rakes,  or 
shovels.  They  do  not  even  know  about 
these  simple  tools. 

They  have  nothing  to  eat.  We  could 
teach  them  how  to  farm  and  use  their 
own  land  to  produce  the  food  they  need. 
That  is  what  we  have  In  mind  here.  It 
is  not  a  boondoggle  of  any  kind.  These 
boys  or  men  will  be  selected.  They  are 
willing  to  go.  They  can  go  for  a  short 
time. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated.     

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  will  be  brief,  but  I  want  to  let  the 
Committee  know  that  the  Peace  Corps  Is 
very  concerned  about  this  provision.  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  shortly  to  give 
the  President  the  authority  to  assign 
these  functions  to  such  agencies  as  may 
be  appropriate,  rather  than  exclusively 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Peace  Corps  has  an  established  program 
with  agricultural  people,  which  Is  of 
the  kind  indicated  here.  The  Peace 
Corps  has  a  screening  program  to  assure 
that  people  who  are  not  qualified  will 
not  be  selected.  I  believe  that  the  scope 
of  this  proposed  program  under  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  be  lim- 
ited and  I  support  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
support  KM.  14029,  though  am  hopeful 
the  committee  amendment  providing  40- 
year  credit  sales  will  be  rejected.  As 
stated  in  the  report,  on  page  101,  our 
committee  initially  adopted  by  a  21-to-12 
vote  an  amendment  to  continue  long- 
term  dollar  credit  sales  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  are  now  In 
effect  under  title  IV  of  Public  Law  480. 
These  maximum  terms  and  conditions 
allow  20-year  repayment  periods,  2-year 
grace  periods,  and  interest  rates  not  less 
than  2 '-4  percent  per  year  after  the  grace 
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period,  and  not  less  than  1  percent  dur- 
ing the  grace  period.  These  terms  are 
most  liberal,  though  rajtjher  than  extend 
the  repayment  period  U>  40  yeurs,  with 
a  10-year  grace  period*  it  would  have 
been  better  to  keep  the  20-year  repay- 
ment period  and  extelid  the  grace  pe- 
riod from  2  years  to  5.1 !  This  siiggestion 
was  made  by  a  number  bf  persons  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  area.       i 

I  support  strongly  alaq  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  QuiE],  and  understand  that 
his  amendment  will  M  a  part  of  the 
motion  to  recommit.  Basically  the  Qule 
amendment  will  strengthen  the  market 
price  and  improve  farm  Income  without 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  amendment  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee, which  appears  pn  page  27,  com- 
mencing on  line  11,  is  { ineaningless  and 
wiU  offer  no  protection  to  the  farmer 
from  the  dumping  praf^ices  of  this  ad- 
ministration. This  provision  is  discussed 
in  detail  on  pages  102,  il03,  104,  and  105 
of  the  committee  repori 

Finally,  Mr.  ChairmJEin.  I  would  like 
to  comment  briefly  on  i  the  development 
of  and  the  reasoning  behiiKl  the  tech- 
nical assistance  proviskln  in  section  406 
at  the  bill. 

Last  fall,  after  retinilng  from  the 
Pood  and  Agricultural  Organization's 
20th  Anniversary  Conference  in  Rome, 
Italy,  where  it  was  my  Privilege  to  serve 
as  a  congressional  adyiber  representing 
the  House,  I  began  to  tXplore  the  feasi- 
bility of  expanded  U.Sj  technical  assist- 
ance In  the  area  of  agificultural  produc- 
tion and  distribution.!  I  talked  with 
many  people  in  and  oit  of  government 
on  this  problem  and,  vihen  the  commit- 
tee began  its  hearings  imth  10  outstand- 
ing public  witnesses,  |  their  ccxnments 
stressed  the  need  for  liioreased  technical 
assistance.  Meanwhile,  I  wrote  to  each 
State  extension  director  and  president 
of  every  land-grant  College  to  solicit 
their  comments  and  suj^gestions  on  how 
to  best  meet  the  grojirlng  world  food 
problem.  As  a  result  o|f  these  contacts 
and  the  advice  from  imr  colleagues,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  I  introduced  H.R.  13753, 
a  bill  to  establish  a  ' 
corps"  on  March  17,  1 
posals  were  later  Introd 
man  Ricbard  Poff  of 
gressman  Buht  Talco 
My  proposal  was  consld 
the  committee.  It  was  t^vised,  amended, 
and  Anally  included  asUections  406  and 
104(i)  of  H.R.  14929.        [ 

One  need  only  look  at  the  arithmetic 
of  world  population  gijowth  to  get  part 
of  the  answer.  In  13  years,  by  1980, 
present  population  trends  indicate  an  in- 
crease in  world  populaiion  of  1  billion 
people.  By  the  beglnhing  of  the  21st 
century,  only  34  years  from  now,  world 
population  is  expected!  to  double.  In 
Latin  America,  Asia,  And  Africa,  the 
growth  rate  is  much  m^  rapid,  and  In 


ad  and  butter 
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a  number  of  countrleii 
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In  1850  there  were  TJI^  million  people 
In  the  world:  in  1900  iiere  were  1.5  bU 
Uon;  in  1960  there  w4<e  3  billion.    In 


2000,  if  present  trends  continue,  there 
wiU  be  7.5  billion. 

Continuation  of  present  trends  in  In- 
dia will  mean  a  population  Increase  from 
432.7  million  in  1960  to  1,233.5  billion  by 
the  year  2000  (in  other  words,  nearly 
triple).  If  India's  birth  rate  Is  cut  in 
half,  her  population  by  the  year  2000  is 
expected  to  more  than  double  to  908 
million. 

The  hearings  also  revealed  the  cold, 
brutal,  and  realistic  fact  that  the  United 
States  and  other  developed  countries  will 
not  be  able  to  feed  and  clothe  the  unborn 
millions  who  are  destined  to  populate  the 
earth  in  the  next  few  decades.  There- 
fore, the  clear  mandate  exists  that  we 
must  do  everything  within  our  power  to 
assist  these  pe<vle  to  help  themselves 
meet  their  own  basic  needs  if  world  peace 
and  stability  is  to  be  maintained. 

Another  reason  the  technical  assist- 
ance "know  how"  and  "show  how,"  self- 
help  effort  should  be  expanded  is  that 
when  one  looks  to  what  currently  is 
being  done  in  this  area,  it  shapes  up  as 
being  really  quite  modest.  For  example, 
the  FAG  of  the  United  Nations  carries 
on  a  technical  assistance  program 
throughout  the  world.  As  you  may  know, 
there  are  some  112  tuitions  that  belong 
to  FAG,  but  do  you  have  any  idea,  how 
many  people,  how  many  actual  individ- 
uals are  in  the  field  working  In  these 
projects?  The  fact  is  there  are  about 
250.  In  other  words,  about  2  people  per 
country,  or  put  another  way — the  250 
people  that  FAG  has  in  the  field  could 
easily  get  lost  getting  off  the  boat  in 
Calcutta,  India.  When  it  comes  to  the 
AID  technical  assistance  activities,  testi- 
mony in  our  committee  indicated  that 
there  ^are  in  the  aggregate  about  1,000 
such  persons.  Looking  again  at  the  mas- 
sive scope  of  the  problem  and  the  size  in 
populations  of  the  nations  which  need 
tins  assistance,  the  present  thousand 
people  represent  virtually  a  drop  In  the 
bucket  In  this  effort.  Finally,  the  Peace 
Corps,  which  carries  a  heavy  emphasis 
on  young  people  who  are  ideallstically 
motivated,  does  not  possess  the  agricul- 
tural expertise  and  kiwwledge  that  Is  of 
pr£u:tical  and  substantive  assistance  in 
getting  the  results  that  are  required  if  a 
world  food  and  population  crisis  is  to  be 
averted. 

Finally  when  expressed  In  Just  dollars 
and  cents,  the  allocation  of  a  small  por- 
tion— 1  percent  under  the  bill — of  our 
financial  resources  to  self-help  and  local 
agricultural  improvement  programs  will, 
in  my  opinion,  prove  to  be  a  very  good 
Investment  In  the  long  run.  It  certainly 
will  be  less  expensive  to  American  tax- 
payers if  India,  for  example,  is  able  to 
meet  most  of  her  own  food  needs,  rather 
than  relsdng  on  the  United  States  indef- 
initely for  outright  food  gifts  or  quasl- 
glfts  made  imder  title  I  local  ciu-rency 
and  long-term  dollar  credit  sales  agree- 
ments. 

There  are  two  basic  innovations  in  this 
technical  assistance  program.  The  first 
is  better  coordination.  The  second  is 
structuring  of  the  program  through  land 
grant  colleges  and  other  universities. 

The  coordination  effort  propoaed  by 
section  406  Is  directed  first  at  the  UJS. 
Depaitment  of  Agriculture  Itself.    The 


technical  assistance  program  would  be 
located  in  and  \mder  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  De- 
partment would  have  the  responsibility 
of  coordinating  the  activities  ol  the  Fed- 
eral Extensi(m  Service  which  includes  tbs 
4-H  Club  program,  the  Federal-State  Co- 
operative Research  Service,  and  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  together  with 
other  useful  and  appropriate  agencies. 
SecMid.  the  legislaticm  contemplates  the 
coordination  of  this  type  of  technical  as- 
sistance within  the  framework  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  directed  to  consult 
and  cooperate  with  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  Admliiistrator  oi  AID, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  estab- 
lishing this  line  (A  coordination,  it  is  con- 
templated that  any  persoimid  who  are 
trained  and  pr^>ared  for  overseas  serv- 
ice could  be  made  available  to  agencies 
other  than  the  USDA  (or  vice  versa)  if 
the  President  thought  their  services 
would  be  more  valuable  with  aome  other 
agency.  Also,  the  legislation  is  directed 
toward  preserving  the  traditional  remxm- 
sibillty  and  authority  for  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  affairs  of  this  country  to  con- 
tinue to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Thus,  the  first  point  is  eoMrdination. 
Coordination,  I  have  found.  Is  weak  in 
some  areas  at  the  present  time.  Coordi- 
nation within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  within  our  Government  win, 
I  hope,  more  efficientiy  and  effectively 
channel  the  export  of  oiu:  most  valu- 
able commodity — American  agricultural 
genius. 

The  second  part  of  this  proposal, 
which  is  new,  is  the  structuring  of  the 
major  responsibility  through  land-grant 
colleges,  such  as  Kansas  State  University, 
and  other  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
On  a  contract  or  grant  basis,  these  col- 
leges would  have  three  responsibilities. 
The  first  would  be  to  train  or  retrain 
people  who  are  either  ddlled  in  agrlcxil- 
tural  science  and  have  a  formal  educa- 
tion in  agriculture  or  home  economics  or 
to  prepare  practical  farmers,  farm  wives, 
or  others  who  have  a  workable  knowledge 
of  farming  aiul  home  economics  for  serv- 
ice overseas. 

This  effort,  as  I  contemplate  it,  would 
be  conducted  by  the  colleges  themselves 
and  would  not  require  the  Federal  Gov- 
ermnent  to  establish  expensive  new  fa- 
cilities or  hire  faculties  or  Instructors  to 
perform  these  educational  services. 

The  second  function  would  be  to  estab- 
lish agricultural  institutes — more  like 
short  courses  in  practical  agriculture — 
both  here  in  the  United  States  and  over- 
seas. These  specialized  agricultural  in- 
stitutes would  be  directed  toward  the 
trairung  of  persons  who  serve  as  volun- 
teers in  this  program  and  foreign  na- 
tionals. To  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  foreign  currencies  generated  by 
the  sale  of  farm  commodities  would  be 
earmarked  for  the  payment  of  expenses 
incidental  to  the  conduct  of  these 
activities. 

The  third  function  would  be  to  conduct 
selective  research  activities  in  oonjunc- 
tk>n  with  the  agricultural  inBttkotet,  em- 
plutsixlng  tropical  and  subiropleal  agri- 
culture.  During  the  hearings,  one  of  the 
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points  made  by  several  of  the  expert  wit- 
nesses the  committee  heard  was  that 
there  is  a  real  lade  of  fSrst-class  loeallaed 
research  facilities  In  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical areas.  Many  times  the  tech- 
nology of  the  North  Temperate  Zone  of 
the  globe  Is  not  readily  and  feasibly 
transferred  to  a  tropical  area.  Agata, 
using  local  currencies  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, It  seems  feasible  to  concentrate  on 
localized  conditions  and  then  demon- 
strate to  the  agrleultTU«l  Industry  In  the 
recipient  country  the  value  of  this  new 
technology. 

I  trust  all  efforts  to  make  the  farmer- 
to-farmer  program  Ineffective  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable CRKTBt  MizK  has  requested  me  to 
have  Inserted  In  the  Ricord  the  follow- 
ing statonent  which  he  had  Intended  to 
make  In  person. 

If-  Mm.  Ut.  Chairman,  It  was  my  In- 
tentton  to  b«  on  tta«  House  floor  Thiinday 
to  support  the  paaaage  of  the  Food  for  Free- 
dom Aot.  However,  the  aerlouaneea  of  the 
tornado  damage  Ui  Tiqpeka.  Kana..  Manhat- 
tan, Kane.,  and  other  areaa  In  my  district 
made  It  neceaaary  for  me  to  return  to  my 
home  State  by  the  quickest  means  possible. 

Although  I  could  not  be  present  to  vote 
on  this  important  legislation  I  did  want  to 
go  on  record  in  favor  of  the  extension  and 
expaaaton  of  this  program  which  shares  oxir 
productlTity  with  the  leas  developed  na- 
tions and  undemourlahed  peoples  around  the 
globe. 

I  am  impressed  by  some  of  the  fresh  new 
approaehea  which  have  been  incorporated 
into  this  year's  btU.  Kver  since  my  coUeague. 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  Congressman 
Doix,  outlined  his  proposal  to  recommend  a 
"bread  and  butter  corps"  to  provide  more 
*B<1  bettar  technical  asslatance  in  the  coim- 
tries  where  more  food  is  needed.  I  have  felt 
tliat  this  is  one  area  where  we  could  get  down 
to  the  "nuts  and  bolts"  of  solving  the  world 
food  shortage  by  helping  people  help  them- 
selves. I  was  pleased  when  the  House  Ag- 
ricultxire  Oommlttee  agreed  that  thU  provi- 
sion abould  be  included  in  the  blU.  I  am 
confident  that  everyone  who  learns  more 
about  It  wlU  also  be  enthualastic  about  it. 

Thm  eiperts  who  would  be  going  into  the 
ooimtrles  to  provide  what  Congressman 
OoLs  calls  "know-how"  and  "show-how" 
would  be  trained  at  owe  land-grant  colleges. 
Kansas  State  University  In  Manhattan  lias 
long  been  a  center  of  excellence  in  turning 
out  some  ot  the  best  agricultural  research 
in  the  country.  From  Kansas  State  umver- 
slty  and  the  other  land-grant  colleges  will 
come  some  of  the  most  knowledgeable  and 
skilled  penonnel  to  carry  out  the  on-the- 
spot  reqtUrements  of  this  section  of  the  bUl. 

Although  this  Nation  has  aooompllahsd 
miracles  in  producDag  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber,  the  world's  population  exploaion 
Is  of  such  dimensions  that  even  our  hif^est 
productivl^  now  and  in  the  future  could 
not  provide  all  of  the  food  needed  to  rout  the 
specter  of  hunger  In  other  lands.  We  will 
need  to  show  these  people  how  to  produce 
from  their  own  land  and  reeourcee.  nie 
"bread  and  butter  ocrpa"  to  further  imple- 
ment our  f ood-for-treedom  efforts  is  the  ideal 
vehicle  for  aoeompUahlng  ti<i«  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aa  we  help  others,  we  help 
ourselves.  The  Food  for  Freedom  Act  u  im- 
portant in  so  many  ways — economic,  dlplo- 
maUc,  huxaaaltarian— and  in  the  promotion 
of  world  peace.  It  is  the  type  of  endeavor 
which  IdeaUy  eharaetwlaea  the  oompassloo- 
ato  and  ganerous  qttrtt  of  the  Amertean  peo- 
ple who  seek  peace  and  piogim  for  othen 
M  weU  aajthaiBsalvae.  We  do  ounelves  proud 
when  we  leglalato  m  thU  manner.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  counted  on  the  aide  of  thla 
great  piogi  am , 


Bfr.  DOLE.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I  tA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Ifr.  Tucorr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remaiics  at  this  point  In  the 

RCCORO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
Is  much  to  be  said  regarding  the  so-called 
Food  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966;  however. 
I  will  touch  upon  only  a  few  aspects. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  Improv- 
ing the  hastily  drawn  administration 
proposals.  The  Idea  and  central  goal  of 
the  bin  are  good— even  noble.  The  fore- 
runner of  this  plan,  the  food-for-peace 
program  of  the  Elsenhower  admhilstra- 
tlon.  was  designed  to  sustain  human  be- 
ings who  were  not  able  to  sustain  them- 
selves. 

Our  lofty  objective  Is  not  likely  to  be 
achieved  by  simply  giving  away  our  sur- 
plus goods— especially  if  done  Indis- 
criminately. We  can  make  mendicants 
of  foreign  peoples  Just  as  we  can  our  own 
dtlaens  by  continually  giving  them 
things.  We  can  make  enemies  by  giving 
Inequitably.  We  can  cause  resentment 
when  the  gifts  are  withdrawn  or  discon- 
tinued—which well  they  must  at  some 
time. 

The  gift  of  food,  or  any  need,  In  time 
of  emergency  la  wholly  Justified— but  we 
are  not  legislating  solely  for  this  emer- 
gency purpose  now. 

Food  for  peace  did  not  provide  peace. 

Food  for  freedom  will  not  provide  free- 
dom. 

These  are  misnomers  which  merely 
glamorise  and  exalt  in  our  own  ejres 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do. 

World  hunger,  even  famine,  will  not  be 
ended,  or  even  assuaged  appreciably,  by 
the  give-away  portion  of  this  legislation. 

We  Just  do  not  have  sufficient  arable 
land  to  feed  the  entire  world,  despite  the 
greatest  farm  productivity  and  most  ad- 
vanced agricultural  technology. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  new 
farming  techniques  have  been  developed 
by  the  farmers  and  agriculture  scientists 
in  my  district — ^In  seed  and  plant  hy- 
bridization; soil  and  fertilizer  develop- 
ment; planting,  cultivating,  and  harvest- 
ing procedures;  preserving  and  freezing 
processes;  packaging,  transportation 
and  storage  methods;  product  innova- 
tion. 

We  have  been  able  to  produce  more  per 
acre  that  any  other  area  in  the  world — 
In  numerous  products.  We  supply  many 
parts  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  the 
world,  with  fruit  and  vegetables — in 
«>lte  of  fierce  competition  from  other 
farm  areas  with  lower  costs  for  labor, 
materials,  taxes,  and  transportation. 

But.  ev&i  our  farmers  and  scientists 
cannot  hope  to  feed  the  world— even  be- 
low cost — even  with  immense  Federal 
subsidies — because  of  our  limited  arable 
land  area. 

Although  we  cannot  produce  the  nec- 
essary food  products  in  adequate 
amounts,  we  do  have  the  Ideas  and  the 
technology  to  eliminate  famine. 

In  the  United  States,  only  1  worker  in 
12  is  engaged  hi  agriculture.  They  feed 
the  rest  of  us  very  well— better,  actually. 


than  our  needs  require.  No  other  farm 
economy  ansrwhere  in  the  world  is  so 
productive. 

Most  other  countries  have  adequate 
arable  land  area,  water,  climate,  and 
labor.  In  fact,  almost  all  countries 
could  feed  their  populations— If  they  had 
the  know-how. 

We  should  be  exporting  ideas,  rather 
than  giving  away  surplus  commodities. 
Ideas  would  be  more  appreciated.  Ideas 
would  be  more  helpful.  Ideas  can  make 
other  countries  self-sufficient.  Con- 
tinual gifts  of  surplus  goods  can  only 
thwart  self-sufficiency  by  delaying  adop- 
tion of  the  measures  necessary  to  attain 
it. 

We  have  Ideas.  We  have  technology. 
We  have  practical  experience.  We  have 
personnel  with  ability  to  teach  others 
the  skills  we  have  learned. 

Not  only  do  we  have  the  most  ad- 
vanced farm  technology  in  the  world, 
but  we  also  have  the  most  effective  means 
of  disseminating  agricultural  knowledge 
-including  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  our  many  great  agricultural  col- 
leges, and  our  farmers  themselves. 

The  section  of  the  "Pood  for  Freedom 
Act  of  1966"  which  offers  the  greatest 
potential  for  the  practical  solution  of 
food  production  problems  in  underde- 
veloped countries  is  the  "Bread  and  But- 
ter Corps"  Idea  which  was  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  DoLi], 
in  his  bin.  H.R.  13753,  and  by  me  in  my 
companion  bill.  HJR.  14301. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  "bread  and 
butter  corps"  concept  of  exporting  and 
sharing  our  agricultural  knowledge  with 
foreign  coimtrles — ^now  designated  as  the 
"technical  assistance  program" — Is  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  blU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  asked  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  to  express  to  the 
House,  and  to  the  gentleman  fr<Hn  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  DoLK],  their  praise  and  appre- 
ciation for  his  outstandhig  leadership  and 
diligent  efforts  which  led  to  adoption 
of  the  "technical  assistance  program." 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  this 
and  his  many  other  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  vital  wot^  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  for  me 
to  work  with  him  In  developing  this 
highly  promising  plan  for  helping  others 
in  great  need  to  help  themselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CallakI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AlfXmUCXMT   OmSKD   BT    MS.   LATTA 

Mr.  LATTA.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Bfr.  Latta:  On 
page  23,  after  line  21,  Insert  a  new  paragraph 
(3)  as  follows: 

"To  consult  and  cooperate  with  private 
non-profit  farm  organizations  in  the  ex- 
change of  farm  youth  and  farm  leaders  with 
developing  coiintrles  and  In  the  training 
of  farmers  of  such  developing  countries 
within  the  United  States  or  abroad." 

Renumber  the  remaining  paragraphs  in 
the  Section  accordingly. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  with  the 
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ranking  minority  membey  bf  the  commit- 
tee.   They  are  both  in  full  accord  with  it. 

The  amendmoit  fills  a  gap  in  this  legis- 
lation and  provides  thatjour  farm  orga- 
nizations shall  receive  ihe  cooperation 
of  the  Depaitment  in  thjalr  e^^change  of 
farm  youth  and  farm  leaders  v^th  imder- 
developed  coimtrles  anditn  the  training 
of  f aimers  of  such  underqeveloped  coun- 
tries within  the  United 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  B! 
Chairman,  will  the  gentl 

Mr.  LATTA.     I  yield 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J 
What  this  amendment 
understand  it,  Is  encoi 
tary  of  Agriculture  to 
certain  agricultural  excl 
sponsored  by  groups  si 
and  World  Affairs,  in 
funds  to  bring  farmers 
nations  for  agrlcultura 
and  to  take  the  American  farmers  abroad 
to  teach  methods  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion abroad.    Is  that  cor^-ect? 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  It  correct.  Fur- 
thermore, I  think  that  tihis  will  encour- 
age the  exchange  of  tana,  youth.  In 
past  years,  such  exchangja  programs  have 
contributed  much  to  a  better  under- 
standing among  the  pe<^le  of  the  var- 
ious countries  of  the  woitli 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tli 
the  Eunendment  offered  q; 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta] 

The  amendment  was  ikreed  to. 

AMKNDMSNT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  PIKK 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chai|-man,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pike:  On  page 
22,  Unes  6  to  8,  after  "flsh4»y  product"  strike 
"{not  Including  fish  conoentrate  until  ap- 

rug  Admlnistra- 


ites  or  abroad. 
^WN.  JR.    Mr. 

1801  yield? 
{the  gentleman 

JROWN,  JR. 
irould  do.  as  I 
lige  the  Secre- 
eooperate  with 
knge  programs, 
ih  as  Farmers^ 
ig  counterpart 
sre  from  other 
training  here. 


question  is  on 
the  gentleman 


T 


proved  by  the  Food  and 
tion) ". 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chaiihnan,  I  have  dis 
cussed  this  amendmenib  also  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  hope  he 
is  not  opposed  to  It.        j 

This  is  perhaps  not  an  earthshaking 
amendment,  but  we  araiconcemed  with 
the  problem  of  feeding  the  people  of  the 
world.  We  have  faced  bi  the  report  the 
fact  that  the  population  of  the  earth  Is 
growing  by  leaps  and 
we  very  wisely  Include 
of  agricultural  commi 
ery  products 

We  are  looking  not 
but  also  to  the  sea  fo: 
feeding  the  hungry  of  tlit  world 

I  just  do  not  believe  ii  knakes  any  sense 
at  all  to  single  out  thje  most  efficient 
source  of  protein  food  |  we  can  produce, 
fish  fiour,  and  to  say  that  this  we  cannot 
use  in  the  food-for-ft^om  program. 
To  me  it  does  not  make!  any  sense  at  all 
to  single  out  fish  fioutt,  the  most  effi- 
cient antidote  we  could  have  for  the  real 
malnutrition  which  piques  the  people 
of  the  eanii  and  to  say  r'This  we  cannot 
use 

The  Russians  are  producing  it  and  sell- 
ing it  abroad.  The  Scandinavians  are 
producing  it  and  sellln  i  It  abroad.  It  is 
being  produced  and  solq  abroad  in  South 
America, 


Ids.   In  the  bill 
the  definition 
ies  certain  fish- 
ily to  the  land 
the  purpose  of 


For  15  cents  a  day 


malnutiltlon  caused  by  i  irotein  deficiency 


we  can  prevent 


In  100  children.  If  Members  are  inter- 
ested not  only  in  a  little  bit  of  charity 
but  also  In  econ(Mny  and  in  the  fishing 
industry  of  America,  which  can  use  the 
help  this  amendment  would  give,  I  hope 
the  amendment  can  be  accepted  by  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
optx>sition  to  the  amendment. 

When  fishery  products  were  included, 
they  did  not  include  fish  concentrate 
because  that  had  not  been  approved  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

I  do  not  believe  It  would  be  wise  for  us 
to  pawn  off  on  people  of  other  countries 
food  we  do  not  permit  to  be  sold  to  the 
people  in  our  country.  I  do  not  believe 
we  ought  to  sell  fish  concentrate  to  peo- 
ple of  other  coimtrles  imtil  the  Food  and 
Drug  Admhiistration  determines  it  is  ac- 
ceptable for  human  use. 

What  this  amendment  would  do  is,  by 
legislative  intent,  to  say  that  fish  con- 
centrate, which  includes  all  parts  of  the 
fish,  could  be  sold  under  the  Public  Law 
480  program.  What  would  happen  if  It 
should  be  found  that  these  fish  products 
for  some  people  in  other  coimtrles  caused 
some  diseases  of  even  death,  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  had  not  ap- 
proved it?  That  would  surely  redound  to 
the  discredit  of  the  United  States. 

We  in  the  United  States  demand  that 
every  food  product  which  is  sold  for  hu- 
man consumption  have  the  approval  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Un- 
til fish  concentrate  can  get  that  approval, 
I  believe  the  language  ought  to  remain 
in  the  act.  FOr  that  reason  I  am  opposed 
to  the  amendment.  I  believe  it  would 
be  terribly  unwise  for  the  Congress  to 
remove  the  language. 

This  is  not  insignificant:  it  is  ex- 
tremely important.  Ari  Interest  in  the 
fishing  industry  is  not  enough.  We  have 
the  same  problems  with  respect  to  other 
industries.  Other  commodities  are  sub- 
jected to  certain  economic  difficulties  be- 
cause they  cannot  sell  their  product  for  a 
period  of  time.  Cranberries  had  that  dif- 
ficulty a  little  while  ago. 

Unless  we  are  certain  the  product  is 
healthful,  that  it  wlU  not  create  harm, 
we  have  denied  to  the  Industry  the  op- 
portunity to  sell  it  in  this  country.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  which 
would  permit  the  dumping  of  fish  con- 
centrate on  unsuspecting  people  in  de- 
veloping countries  when  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  still  feels  it  is 
unfit  for  human  consumption. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Speaking  of  alleged  In- 
jurious products,  I  note  that  under  the 
food  for  peace  and  food  for  freedom 
export  program  this  Government  has 
exported  tobacco,  including  cigarettes. 
Is  tobtusco  supposed  to  be  nourishing  and 
noninjurious?  What  is  the  story  with 
respect  to  the  export  of  tobacco,  includ- 
ing cigarettes,  under  this  program  which 
is  supposed  to  benefit  hungry  and  starv- 
ing people? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  COOLEY.    I  can  certify  they  are 
not  injurious  to  health,  if  that  is  what 
the  gentleman  wants. 
Mr.  QUIE.    They  Just  bum  up. 
Mr.  COOLEY.    I  am  Inclined  to  agree 
with  the  position  the  gentleman  firom 
Minnesota  has  taken,  because  I  fear  if 
we  take  out  this  language  it  would  be  an 
indication  we  are  not  concerned  about 
whether  the  food  is  wholesome. 
Mr.  QUIE.   That  is  right. 
Mr.  COOLEY.    If  it  is  wholes<Mne,  it 
can  be  handled  under  existing  law,  but 
this  would  be  a  clear  indication  that  we 
are  not  interested  In  whether  it  is  whole- 
some food  or  not. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate that  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee does  not  support  the  amendment, 
either. 

Mr.  KEITH  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEITH.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, cranberries  were  the  subject  of 
some  criticism  just  a  few  moments  ago. 
As  a  veteran  of  that  battle,  I  would  like 
to  remind  the  Committee  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  was  in  error 
when  they  challenged  the  wholesomeness 
of  cranberries.  They  may  possibly  in  er- 
ror with  reference  to  toba«co,  but  I  am 
not  an  expert  on  that  subject  as  I  am  on 
the  subject  of  cranberries.  I  am  how- 
ever, fairly  knowledgeable  about  fish  pro- 
tein concentrates. 

I  am  grateful  that  fish  products  as 
distinguished  from  fish  protein  concen- 
trates, are  contained  in  this  legislation. 
It  was  not  in  the  message  sent  over  by 
the  executive  branch,  and  so  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
including  them.  But  I  regret  that  the 
bill  specifically  excludes  fish  pi-otein  con- 
centrates until  they  are  approved  by 
Food  and  Drug.  That  agency  has  been 
slow  in  approving  this  product.  It  is 
regrettable.  I  hope  that  the  remarks 
made  here  today  by  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  helping  undeveloped  nations 
who  have  undernourished  will  have  some 
effect  upon  Food  and  Drug. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  seen  children  in 
Peru  and  Mexico  and  other  South  Amer- 
ican countries  suffering  from  kwashiokor. 
This  is  the  disease  that  comes  when  the 
second  baby  arrives  and  it  can  no  longer 
be  nursed  at  his  or  her  mother's  breast. 
These  children  must  have  animal  protein 
and  by  this  amendment  we  may  help 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  have  it. 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  process  of  manufactur- 
ing fish  protein  concentrate  out  of  whole 
fish  has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  <A 
Commercial  Fisheries  but  is  not  yet  ac- 
cepted by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. I  am  hopeful  that  some  action 
will  be  taken  soon  which  will  make  this 
question  we  are  now  discussing  a  moot 
point. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  amendment. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  absurd 
than  waiting  for  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  approve  a  food-f rom- 
the-sea  concentrate  which  we  are  going 
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to  use  around  tbe  world  In  a  food-for- 
peace  program  when  they  cannot  even 
approve  the  drugs  that  are  bdng  sub- 
mitted by  legitimate  and  ethical  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers  ot  the  United 
States  of  America.  Presumably  this  bill 
Is  to  provide  from  our  largess,  emergency 
relief  for  starving  x>eos>le  who  could  not 
care  less  as  to  approval  of  any  agency 
as  long  as  they  are  fed.  The  pe<H>le  of 
southeast  Asia  are  living  on  a  pure  pro- 
tein derivative  decanted  from  fish  crops 
sauted  In  seaweed,  known  as  "Nom  Hoc", 
which  i»  not  only  succtilent  but  excellent 
as  a  salad  or  rice  paper  dressing,  or  with 
any  other  food  that  is  available.  Indeed, 
It  has  made  those  people  as  graceful, 
supple,  and  strong  of  body  as  anyone  In 
the  world  without  the  benefit  of  any 
administration's  approval.  If  we  are  to 
furnish  from  our  Continental  Shelf  or 
otherwise  any  concentrate  In  the  form 
of  food.  It  is  doubly  paradoxical  and 
equally  absurd  to  Include  over  $830  mil- 
lion worth  of  death-dealing  tobacco  In 
the  form  of  cigarettes  and  other  forms 
of  tobacco,  under  a  title  of  this  bill  as 
shown  on  page  13  of  the  committee  re- 
port itself.  This  is  especially  true  when 
we  are  literally  mining  our  soils  on  a 
basis  of  seven  parts  nutriments  removed 
for  every  two  replaced.  To  stand  on  a 
discrepancy  and  an  uiwvaUable.  Just  re- 
cently reorganized,  administration  ap- 
pointive office  to  approve  food  from  the 
sea  while  all  of  the  "blee^ng  hearts " 
are  worried  about  all  of  the  people  dy- 
ing around  the  world  is  something  I  can- 
not understand.  I  am  in  stnmg  support 
of  the  am«idment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pm]. 

Ur.  HATS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  undecided  about 
this  amendment,  but  the  preceding 
speaker  made  up  my  mind  for  me  when 
he  started  condemning  the  Food  aiKl 
Drug  Administration  and  apologizing  for 
the  drug  companies,  who  for  example, 
f  (dsted  thalidomide  off  on  the  unsuspect- 
ing public  and  caused  something  like 
40,000  deformed  babies  in  the  United 
States  alone.  That  is  enough  for  me. 
I  think  I  know  how  to  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pn«] . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Pike)  there 
were — ayes  48,  noes  31. 

So  the  amendent  was  agi-eed  to. 
AKxxBMmT  ormxB  BT  m.  btan 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clertc  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rtan:  On 
page  4,  Une  11,  strike  the  period  and  Insert: 
".  or  (4)  for  the  purpoeee  only  of  sale*  under 
UUe  I  of  thU  Act  the  United  Arab  RepubUc. 
unleM  the  President  determines  that  such 
sale  la  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
SUtes.  No  sales  to  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
Uc shall  be  based  upon  the  requirements  of 
that  nation  for  more  than  one  fiscal  year. 
The  President  shaU  keep  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  th*  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaenUUvM  fully  and  currenUy  Informed 
with  respwt  to  sales  made  to  the  United  Arab 
RepubUc  under  tlUe  I  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  ot  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  say  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  minority,  we  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  gentlwnan 
from  Indiana  very  much.  I  am  happy 
to  have  his  sumwrt  and  the  support  of 
the  other  members  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  amendment 
is  almost  word  for  word  and  Is  similar 
to  existing  law.  I  believe  that  Is  what 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  in 
mind,  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  RYAN.  That  Is  correct,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

This,  In  effect,  writes  into  the  new 
bill  HJl.  14929  the  law  as  It  presently 
exists  In  Public  Law  480. 

Unfortunately,  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee retreated  from  the  existing  lan- 
guage and  deleted  the  last  paragraph  of 
section  107  of  Public  Law  480,  as  amend- 
ed in  the  conference  report  of  1965, 
which  reads: 

No  sale  under  title  I  ot  this  Act  shall  be 
made  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  sale  Is 
essential  to  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  SUtes.  No  such  sale  shall  be  based 
on  the  requirements  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public for  more  than  one  fiscal  year.  The 
President  shall  keep  the  Pnwlgn  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  tbe  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  fully  and  currently 
informed  with  respect  to  sales  made  to  the 
United  Arab  RepubUc  imder  title  I  of  this 
Act. 

Although  I  beUeve  the  House  should 
totally  prohibit  sales  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  the  least  we  must  do  is  to  main- 
tain the  present  policy  which  prohibits 
such  sales  unless  the  President  makes 
an  afflnnatlve  finding  that  they  are  in 
the  national  interest. 

By  adopting  this  amendment,  the 
House  will  make  clear  its  intent  that  Nas- 
ser should  not  be  the  beneficiary  of  this 
program. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  follow  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  and  cut  off 
aU  aid  to  the  United  Arab  RepubUc  in  the 
future.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  support  and  ap- 
plaud the  goals  of  food  for  freedom.  I 
believe  that  America  has  a  great  oppor- 
tunity— as  well  as  a  great  responsibility— 
to  share  our  agricultural  abundance  with 
millions  of  hungry  people  throughout  the 
world. 

However.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  food- 
for-peace  program  or  our  economic  aid 
program  should  be  used  to  subsidize  ag- 
gression by  nations  which  receive  our 
aid.  For  instance.  It  should  not  permit 
the  United  Arab  Republic  to  divert  its 
economy  to  the  production  of  goods 
which  are  bartered  for  arms.  Yet  this 
has  happened.  Since  1954,  Egypt  has 
received  over  $1  billion  In  Public  Law 
480  shipments,  freeing  it  to  grow  cot- 
ton which  has  been  traded  to  Russia  for 
over  $1  billion  worth  of  the  most  sophis- 


ticated and  lethal  wemx>n8  under  the 
arms-for-ootton  deal  of  1955. 

We  have  debated  the  question  of  aid 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  on  num- 
erous occasions.  I  have  always  opposed 
aid  to  Nasser,  who  is  determined  to  de- 
stroy the  State  of  Israel. 

After  much  debate  in  1964  and  1965, 
we  set  the  policy  In  the  House  and  wrote 
It  into  Public  Law  480.  It  was  this- 
sales  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  were 
banned  unless  the  President  found  such 
sales  to  be  in  the  national  Interest. 

That  is  the  law;  that  is  the  will  of  the 
House;  that  Is  UJ8.  policy  which  was  de- 
signed to  make  Nasser  understand  that 
the  United  States  does  not  approve  of 
his  conduct. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  commit- 
tee decided  to  change  the  policy  by  de- 
leting this  language  which  was  ham- 
mered out  on  this  floor.  But  that  is 
what  was  done. 

If  you  look  at  page  74  of  the  report 
which  compares  Public  Law  480  and  the 
present  bill,  you  will  see  what  the  com- 
mittee did.  It  retreated.  Nasser  will  see 
this  retreat  as  an  open  invitation  to  ex- 
tend his  aggression— to  continue  in  his 
purpose  to  destroy  Israel,  to  continue  to 
wage  war  in  Yemen,  to  follow  through 
in  his  threats  to  Invade  Saudi  Arabia. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  vmrmly  wel- 
comed Soviet  Premier  Koeygin  for  talks 
on  further  Soviet  armt  assistance  for  the 
United  Arab  RepubUc's  aggressive  de- 
signs. 

Do  we  want  to  encourage  his  belliger- 
ency? If  we  do,  leave  the  biU  alone; 
let  the  world  see  that  we  are  turning  our 
heads  and  softening  the  firm  stand  which 
we  adopted  In  1965. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  long  as 
Nasser  continues  on  his  course  of  con- 
duct, I  do  not  think  he  should  be  the 
beneficiary  of  this  program.  The  United 
Aiab  Republic  is  not  a  friendly  country 
under  any  definition,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  provide  agricultural  com- 
modities for  friendly  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  for  this 
amendment.  While  I  would  prefer  an 
outright  ban,  I  am  happy  to  have  tbe 
suppoi-t  of  the  minority  and  the  imder- 
standing  of  the  chairman  for  my  amend- 
ment. 

In  this  effort,  I  am  also  pleased  to  have 
the  active  support  of  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Herbert  Tekzer  of  the  5th  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  who  Joined  me  in  dis- 
cussing my  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  helped  to  obtain  bi- 
partisan support  for  it.  Congressman 
Tenzer  has  also  frequently  spoken  out 
against  any  shipment  or  sale  of  agricul- 
tural products  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public except  under  the  circumstances 
and  exceptions  outlined  in  the  terms  of 
the  amendment. 

I  thank  my  able  colleague  from  Nas- 
sau County,  N.Y.  [Mr.  Tenzer]  for  his 
strong  support. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  Members 
to  Join  In  making  clear  that  Nasser's  ag- 
gression shall  not  be  rewarded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  RtanI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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'of  the  Depart- 
itrlke   "$33,000,000" 
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go  under  the 
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Amendments  offered 
page  24,  line  15,  strike  " 
all  of  Unes  16  and  17,  and 
volunteers  or  Peace  Cori^ 
pursuant  to  the  Peace 
612);  and". 

On  page  23,  Une  3,  striW  "SecreUry  of  Ag- 
riculture" and  insert 

On  page  23,  Une  5.  Immediately 
establish  and  administerl 
Insert  "departments  or" 

On  page  23,  line  6, 
ment  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  24,  line  23 
and  substitute  $7,000,000' 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  hij.  Chahman,  the 
first  amendment  Is  just  a  technical 
change  requested  by  th^  peace  Corps  and 
I  think  the  chairman  wm  accept  it. 

The  second  group  of  amendments  Is 
designed  to  permit  the  President  to  deter- 
mine which  of  these  p>t>grams  that  are 
enumerated  under  sect^n  406  are  prop 
erly  within  the  Jurisdii 
Corps  and  which  sho 
Department  of  Agric 
exception  of  the  decre; 
authorized,  they  are  su 
blessing  of  the  Peace  Co 
permit  the  farmer-to- 
program  to  be  carried 

Department  of  AgriculWre  or  other  ap 
proprlate  U.S.  agencies  pUch  as  the  Peace 
Corps  which  Is  already  t)erforming  very 
similar  functions.  I 

They  would  permit  the  President  to 
make  this  allocation  tia  avoid  duplica- 
tion, waste,  overlapping  I  and  inefficiency 
that  would  very  likely  alise  from  the  way 
the  present  language  pt  the  statute  is 
written.  1 1 

The  bill  already  reci^nizes  the  clear 
relationship  between  the  proposed  farm- 
er-to-farmer program 
of  other  U.S.  Gove 
agriculture  overseas. 

Section  406(a)(4)  e 
coordination  of  this  p 
Peace  Corps  and  with 
International  Develop 
agencies  of  the  United 

Section  406(a)(5)  e 
that  a  person  serving  „,  „.^  »»i^.»ii-«,- 
fanner  assistance  progj-^m  would  serve 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  Peace  Corps  volunteet*  or  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  leaders. 

The  Peace  Corps  eff-^ 
1«  already   very   signif 
alone  by  the  end  of 
Corps  plans  to  have  1 
volunteers  working  in 
in  related  fields.    This  will  be  nearly  10 
percent  of  the  total  r  limber  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  worldv  Jde  at  that  time. 

In  order  to  meet  thi4igoal.  the  Peace 
Corps  has  mounted  an  intensive  agri- 
cultural recruiting  plan  effort. 

Jack  Vaughn,  the  direutor  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  has  recently  mtl  with  heads  of 


^iid  the  activities 
ent  agencies  in 

pllcitly  provides 
sram  with  the 
ae  Agency  for 

ent   and   other 

iites. 

.  icitly  provides 

I  the  farmer-to- 


in  agriculture 
It.    In  India 

1966  the  Peace 
Peace  Corps 

tigriculture  and 


the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  the  4-H 
Foimdation,  the  National  Grange,  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Economics  Association. 

Representatives  of  the  Peace  Corps 
have  visited  46  State  extension  directors 
and  major  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics university  departments  through- 
out the  country. 

The  Peace  Corjjs  has  mailed  over  a 
half  milUon  pieces  of  informational  ma- 
terial in  this  campaign  including  direct 
mailings  to  interested  agricultiue  and 
home  economics  graduates,  university 
deans  and  home  economics  department 
chairmen  and  almost  10,000  vocational 
agriculture  teachers  and  47,000  grain  and 
machinery  dealers. 

Special  news  releases  and  radio  spon- 
sored programs  are  planned  to  keep  the 
public  fully  informed. 

As  you  can  see,  this  program  of  the 
Peace  Corps  virtually  duplicates  the  pro- 
gram sought  to  be  set  up  in  this  new 
farmer-to-farmer  section  in  many  of  its 
aspects — but  not  all  of  its  aspects. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
permit  the  President  to  allocate  to  the 
Peace  Corps  those  functions  in  which  it 
is  already  performing  with  distinction 
and  to  allocate  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
ricultm-e  those  new  functions  that  are 
provided  for  in  this  section  and  which 
the  Peace  Corps  Is  not  already  per- 
forming. 

I  strongly  urge  support  of  both 
amendments. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  amendment 
and  express  my  support  of  it.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  it  is  not  true  ttiat  his 
amendment  would  also  make  sure  there 
would  be  coordination  between  the 
farmer-to-farmer  program  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  techni- 
cal assistance  programs  in  the  agricul- 
tural field  now  carried  on  under  AID,  Mr. 
Bell's  agency. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  would  assist  with 
that  but  there  is  already  a  provision  in 
this  statute  which  provides  for  such  co- 
ordination. 

What  we  are  afraid  of  though  ts  that 
that  will  not  be  sufficient.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — given  this  new  de- 
partment— will  pick  up  and  nm  with  the 
ball  in  a  way  that  will  be  duplicatory  to 
the  existing  Peace  Corps  and  AID  pro- 
grams as  you  quite  rightly  point  out. 
The  result  will  be  wasteful  and  will  be 
competitive  in  certain  respects  and  dam- 
aging to  the  overall  effort  which  I  think 
we  all  fully  support. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Is  it  the  intent  of 
this  amendment  to  give  this  power  to 
coordinate  to  the  President  rather  than 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  That  is  right.  It 
would  prevent  the  mandating  by  Con- 
gi'ess  that  this  program  be  set  up  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  give 
the  President  the  discretion  to  determine 
which  parts  of  the  program  will  go  to 
which  agency  or  department.    It  also 


cuts  down  on  the  size  of  the  program 
since  it  does  duplicate  existing  programs. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  much 
time  but  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  again  to  the  committee  report 
on  page  52  which  discusses  very  specifi- 
cally the  coordination  that  we  hope  to 
have  under  this  program. 

I  would  also  call  the  committee's  at- 
tention to  page  24,  section  4,  of  the  bill, 
which  specifically  states  that  this 
farmer-to-farmer  program  should  be 
coordinated  with  the  activities  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  with  AID  and  with  other 
U.S.  agency  programs.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  this  program,  as  the 
chairman  indicated  a  few  moments  ago, 
is  to  develop  a  practical  farmer-to-fann- 
er program.  What  we  envision  is  expe- 
rienced farmers  and  specialists  in  home 
economics  who,  because  of  training  or 
practical  experience,  are  qualified  to  go 
to  land-grant  colleges,  for  spedallzed 
training,  and  then  to  go  to  free  world 
countries  to  assist  in  Improving  their 
agricultural  technology. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  Mr. 
Chah-man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Is  It 
not  correct  that  the  age  of  the  average 
American  farmer  is  about  58? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  that  is  about  cor- 
rect, yes. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  We 
may  face  at  a  future  date  a  need  in  this 
coimtry  to  expand  and  to  expand  quickly 
the  agriculture  production  of  our  Nation. 
The  young  people  who  would  be  used  in 
this  program  would  be  the  guts  of  that 
kind  of  program  to  Increase  production 
in  this  country;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  Is  right.  I  would 
add  that  we  have  had  land-grant  col- 
leges in  this  country  for  over  100  years. 
We  have  had  the  Departments  of  Ex- 
tension for  about  50  years.  They  know 
what  they  are  doing  and  I  have  con- 
fidence in  them.  This  program  is  to 
help  develop  agriculture  technology  and 
it  should  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  USDA. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 
Would  it  make  as  much  sense  to  put  the 
program  under  the  Peace  Corps  as  to 
put  the  Extension  Service  under  the  Job 
Corps? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  or  to  put  the  De- 
partment of  Navy  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman ,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words.  ' 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
mcmients  ago  I  expressed  opposition  to 
the  Dole  bread  and  butter  ccHps  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  duplication,  that  it 
was  attempting  to  do  the  same  thing  that 
is  very  well  being  done  by  the  Peace 
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Corps  at  the  present  time,  that  It  would 
result  In  bringing  In  a  great  many  peo- 
ple who  are  not  qualified  to  do  the  Job. 
and  would  doubtleoe  lessen  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States  and  probably  open 
all  kind  of  irregularities  at  home. 

I  think  that  the  fact  this  amendment 
was  offered  proves  everything  that  I  said 
about  the  issue.  I  think  that  this 
amendment  proves  that  the  author  feels 
Just  as  I  do,  that  this  is  a  duplication  of 
work  that  is  now  being  done  by  the  Peace 
Corps  now,  bu^  having  estaUished  an  im- 
sound  policy — and  I  think.we  have  a  very 
unsoimd  policy  with  this  so-called  bread- 
and-butter  corps,  and  I  have  said  so  from 
the  very  b^tnning;  but  the  House  hav- 
ing approved  this  program,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  would  achieve  nothing  by  now 
compounding  the  felony  now  and  de- 
stroying any  possibility  of  this  thing  do- 
ing any  good  by  mixing  it  up  with  other 
agencies  and  by  trying  to  convert  an 
agricultural  program,  which,  if  it  has  any 
merit  in  the  world — and  I  do  not  think 
it  has  much — but  if  it  has  any  merit  in 
the  world,  it  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  claims.  He  claims  that  he  is 
bringing  somebody  with  practical  knowl- 
edge— not  the  technical  knowledge  the 
Chairman  referred  to — but  somebody 
with  practical  knowledge  out  aa  the 
farms.  I  jiist  do  not  think  that  practical 
knowledge  on  the  farm  in  Illincds  is  the 
kind  of  practical  knowledge  we  need  on 
a  farm  in  Bolivia.  I  think  there  Is  quite 
a  difference. 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAOE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  has  legis- 
lative oversight  over  the  Peace  Corps 
that  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing 
any  great  shakes  In  agriculture.  I  have 
been  around  and  asked  to  see  a  lot  of 
their  projects.  I  have  never  seen  any 
projects  in  agriculture.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  really  killed  his 
own  amendment  when  he  went  down 
here  and  said  that  the  Peace  Corps  op- 
poses this.  Who  is  the  Peace  Corps  or 
any  other  establishment  of  Government 
to  come  up  here  and  say  they  oppose  an 
amendment  to  an  Agrlctiltural  Act,  ex- 
cept thai  it  is  a  Jurisdictional  matter? 
They  want  to  grab  all  of  It  hi  thehr  hands. 

I  agree  with  you  that  If  there  is  any 
merit — and  I  happen  to  disagree;  I  think 
there  is  something  to  It — it  ought  to  be 
handled  by  farmers  and  not  by  some 
kid — and  I  am  for  the  Peace  Corps;  they 
have  good  motives — who  may  or  may  not 
know  anything  about  agricultiu-e  in  any 
way.  shape  or  form  whatever. 

Mr.  POAGE.  At  least,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  an  agrlcultiu'e  program  of 
this  kind,  let  us  leave  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  instead  of 
mixing  it  up  with  a  number  of  other 
agencies. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  onpoftition  to  the  amendment.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  their  comments  in  opi>osing 
this  amendment. 

First.  I  want  to  tip  my  hat  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  Doli]  on  the 
way  he  handled  his  material  in  getting 


section  406  into  the  bill.  All  of  us  on 
the  committee  know  that  he  willingly 
made  many  concessions  to  have  this  in- 
corporated. 

I  am  pleased,  too.  to  have  been  an 
early  sponsor  of  similar  proposals. 
While  Congressman  Doli  referred  to  his 
as  a  "bread  and  butter  corps,"  I  was  re- 
ferring to  mine  as  a  "rural  Peace  Corps." 
Both  of  us  appeared  on  a  panel  at  a 
IH-ogram  here  In  Washington  early  this 
year,  and  I  doubt  that  there  ever  has 
been  more  agreement  between  members 
of  opposing  political  parties  on  an  item 
than  he  and  I  expressed  that  afternoon. 

On  January  27,  when  speidclng  on  the 
House  floor  under  a  special  order,  on  the 
day  in  which  I  introduced  HJl.  12375, 
I  said: 

It  is  In  thla  area  that  the  establishment  of 
a  rural  Peace  Corps  becomes  basic  to  the 
program.  This  program,  patterned  after  the 
well-known  Peace  Corps,  would  assist  farm- 
ers In  their  efforts  to  Improve  their  own 
techniques.  This,  In  my  opinion.  Is  of  ma- 
jor Importance,  because  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  rapid  technical  growth  and  the 
need  for  professional  agricultural  workers, 
especially  those  needed  to  do  adaptive  re- 
search In  the  less  developed  regions,  may 
result  In  a  worldwide  shortage  of  these 
tramed  people  In  the  near  future.  Recog- 
nizing that  there  are  not  going  to  be  enough 
technicians  as  such  coming  from  colleges 
and  universities  to  provide  aU  of  the  needed 
assistance,  the  establishment  of  a  rural  Peace 
Corps  becomes  most  logical.  We  wlU.  of  ne- 
cessity, have  to  rely  on  others  who  have  had 
practical  experience  and  who  have  been  will- 
ing to  give  of  their  knowledge  and  their 
time  for  projects  of  this  sort.  Such  people, 
enlisted  In  a  rural  Peace  Corps,  can  perform 
extremely  valuable  services  In  assisting  and 
developing  the  technical  knowledge  of  the 
farmers  of  these  other  nations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  first  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  IMr.  OttincerI, 
on  page  24,  line  15. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  "noes" 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understood  the  request  that 
was  made,  on  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  he 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc.  If  he  did  that,  does 
not  the  Committee  have  to  vote  on  those 
amendments  en  bloc? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Midiigan  that 
the  unafiimous-consent  request  was  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc 
but  voted  upon  separately.  There  was 
no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Did  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  make  that 
specific  request? 

The  CHAIRMAN.   That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
may  be  reported  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OmNoni:  On 
page  24.  line  16,  strike  "persons  serving"  and 
aU  of  Unes  19  and  17.  and  Inaart  Tmm 


Corps  volunteers  or  Peace  CarjM  volunteer 
leaders  pursuant  to  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(75  sUt.  812):  and". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gmtle- 
man  from  New  York. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ottinger) 
there  were — ayes  31,  noes  89. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  second  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottik- 

GU]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  OmNGn) 
there  were — ayes  23,  noes,  90. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time,  since 
I  understand  all  the  amendments  have 
been  acted  on,  to  explain  the  motion  to 
recommit.  It  will  have  two  parts.  I  will 
explain  one  part  and  I  will  let  th^  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  explain 
the  other  part. 

One  part  of  the  motion  to  recommit 
will  be  to  change  the  resale  formula  sec- 
tion, which  will  do  three  things. 

First,  it  will  Include  feed  grains,  which 
are  not  actually  included  now  because  of 
the  exemptions  provided  in  other  laws. 

Second,  it  will  trigger  the  increased  re- 
sale formula  whenever  supplies  get  below 
50  percent  of  total  utilization. 

Third,  it  will  not  permit  the  resale 
formula  to  be  less  than  80  percent  of 
parity. 

The  purpose  it  to  make  certain  that 
the  UjS.  Government  will  not  be  dump- 
ing grains  on  to  the  market  at  less  than 
80  percent  of  parity,  that  it  will  not  be 
driving  farmers'  prices  down  below  80 
percent  of  parity. 

I  believe  if  we  are  going  to  enable  the 
farmers  to  secure  a  little  better  income, 
to  get  a  little  closer  to  parity  of  income 
than  now,  at  65  percent,  we  ought  to 
adopt  the  motion  to  recommit  to  bring 
that  about. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.FiNDLET]. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  motion  to  recommit,  it 
will  also  include  a  provision  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  denying  to  Communist 
governments  access  to  the  very  attrac- 
tive credit  terms  which  would  be  avail- 
able under  the  dollar  sales  provision  of 
title  I.  In  effect,  it  would  protect  the 
American  taxpayer  from  financing  sales 
to  the  Communists. 

As  now  written,  the  title  I  provision 
would  authorize  40  years'  credit  for  Po- 
land and  Yugoslavia  to  repay  loans.  The 
first  10  years  could  be  at  a  rate  of  in- 
terest as  low  as  1  percent,  and  the  re- 
mainder as  low  as  2>^  percent.  Both  of 
these  figures  are  of  course  far  below  the 
rates  the  American  taxpayers  are  being 
forced  to  pay  to  refinance  the  public  debt. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  one  thing  to  help 
out  countries  such  as  Brazil  and  Paki- 
stan, with  attractive  credit  terms,  but 
quite  another  thing  to  help  out  a  Com- 
munist country  like  Yugoslavia  whose 
ruler  only  2  days  ago  criticized  U.S.  ac- 
tion in  North  Vietnam  u  "inhuman 
aggression.** 
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I  tluqiE  the  gentleman 
Chairman,  I  move 


Mr.  QUIE. 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr. „„,^ 

to  strike  the  requisite  humber  of  wonk 

I  shall  be  brief.  I  iiould  Uke  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr 
QuiE]  a  question. 

The  motion  to  recoijunlt  will  provide 
for  the  approval  of  tl:  ^  Findley  amend 
ment  and  the  Quie  aniftndment' 

Mr.  QUIE.    That  Is, correct. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Botli  which  were  fully 
debated,  and  both  of  i  which  were  de 
feated. 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  might 
man  from  North  Caro 
not  a  very  large  gro 
the  time,  and  I  should 
opportunity  of  a  vote 

Mr.    COOLEY.     Th 
better  send  out  a  whl, 

I  just  want  to  mak 
membership  that  the 

mit  will  have  the  P_, 

and  the  Quie  amendmeht'in  it 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  plan  to  ask  for  a  roUcall 


y  to  the  gentle- 

ta  that  there  was 

on  the  floor  at 

e  all  to  have  the 

it. 

gentleman  had 

notice,  then. 

it  clear  for  the 

lotion  to  recom- 

liley  tunendment 


i^nmit  so  a  whip 

As  I  say,  the 
provide  for  the 
the  gentleman 
one  by  the  gen 


on  the  motion  to  recci 
notice  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Yes 
motion  to  recommit  wll 
amendment  offered  by 
from  Minnesota  and  th  3 
Ueman  from  Illinois,  b<  (h  of  which  were 
defeated. 

Mr.  QUIE.    That  is  ^neci 

Mr.  ARENDS.     Mr.  C 1  lalrman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  yielA  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  haf  4  some  quesUon 
In  my  mind  as  to  whe  -her  the  amend- 
ments were  fully  under  ;tood  at  the  time 
they  were  debated.  It 
walk  up  the  aisle  or  to 
This  time  there  will  b( 
and  I  think  this  will 


Is  very  easy  to 
stand  and  vote, 
a  Record  vote, 
meet  with  the 


We 


is    right, 
■fccord  vote. 
Chairman, 


«fly,  that  I  will 
b  recommit  and 
]Ut  I  shall  do  so 

Msoclated  with 
the  past,  I  be- 


approval  of  many  Membe(i-s. 

Mr.    COOLEY.     Thai^ 
shall  be  glad  to  have  a 

Mr.    BINGHAM     Mj,    „.     ^ 

move  to  strike  the  requsite  number  of 
words. 

I  rise  to  say  very  br 
vote  against  the  motion 
I  wiU  vote  for  this  bill, 
with  grave  reservations. 

As  one  who  has  been 
foreign  aid  programs  in  «,c  y^,,.  x  ae- 
iieve  there  are  serious  ^Aws  in  this  bill. 

First,  I  seriously  doubt  whether  it  will 
be  practicable  or  desirable  to  move  to- 
ward sales  in  the  form  of  dollar  loans 
even  though  the  terms  ciiy  be  relaUvely 
easy  ones.  These  loans  will  add  to  the 
severe  foreign  exchang;  problems  the 
developing  countries  alnudy  have. 

While  the  accumulm  ;ion  of  local 
currencies  acquired  under  the  PubUc 
i^w  480  program  reprei^nts  a  problem 
also,  in  any  judgment  U  Js  is  a  manage- 
able problem. 

Second,  I  believe  the  p  )vislons  of  sec- 
uon  103(d)  are  impract  (lal  and  unduly 
restrictive.  I  hope  the;  will  be  made 
more  flexible  at  a  later  stage. 

nJ^*"^'  ^  ^'^^  seriouirquestlon  as  to 
Whether  we  should  add  tq  ^e  ah-eady  too 
great  mulUplicity  of  ageacies  operating 
«  the  technical  assistance  field.    Yet 


that  is  what  the  so-called  farmer-to- 
farmer  program  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  do. 

IJLt   LATTA.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chah-man,  I  rise  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr 
CooLEYl.  As  I  understand  it,  the  way 
this  bill  now  stands  a  commodity  need 
not  be  in  surplus  supply  to  be  eligible  for 
export  under  this  program.  Is  that  a 
fair  statement? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement. 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  would  mean  the 
Soft  Red  Whiter  wheat  we  produce  in 
Ohio  and  a  number  of  other  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  would  now  be  eli- 
gible for  export  under  this  program  Is 
that  true? 

^.  Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  certain  about 
that.  I  suppose  the  gentleman  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.  If  somebody 
wants  to  buy  it.  I  am  sure  it  wUl  be 
available. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  sure  the  chah-man 
realizes  that  there  has  not  been  any  ex- 
porting of  Soft  Red  Whiter  wheat  to 
speak  of  under  PubUc  Law  480  In  the  last 
couple  of  years  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  We  have  contacted  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  about  this 
from  time  to  time  but  for  reasons  un- 
known to  me— other  than  a  lack  of  a 
surplus— the  Department  has  failed  to 
program  this  type  wheat  under  the  pro- 
gram. The  way  this  bill  now  reads  it 
need  not  be  in  surplus  to  be  eligible  for 
export.  I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  now  give 
our  Soft  Red  Whiter  wheat  farmers  some 
consideration  and  start  exporting  some 
of  their  type  wheat. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  Join  my  coUeague  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Latta]  hi  urging  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  give  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat  equal  treatment  with  other 
wheat  In  this  program.  Heretofore  un- 
der Public  Law  480,  Soft  Red  Winter 
wheat  has  been  discriminated  against 
and  the  growers  of  this  type  of  wheat 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  having 
it  included  in  this  export  program. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania are  the  major  producers  of  Soft 
Red  Whiter  wheat.  This  is  used  pri- 
marily for  cake  and  pastry  flours  in  the 
United  States  but  some  foreign  countries 
also  use  it  for  bread  flour.  Soft  Red  ac- 
counts for  about  15  percent  of  all  wheat 
produced  in  the  United  States  and  Hard 
Winter  about  50  percent.  Soft  Red 
wheat  accounts  for  about  8  percent  of 
Ohio's  cash  farm  Income. 

For  establishing  price  supports,  setting 
acreage  allotments,  and  administering 
the  wheat  program,  the  USDA  considers 
wheat,  wheat.  However,  when  it  comes 
to  programhig  wheat  for  Public  Law  480 
a  distinction  is  made  between  classes. 
Soft  Red  has  been  programed  only  inter- 
mittently. Soft  Red  was  not  eligible  for 
PubUc  Law  480  programing  during  the 
latter  half  of  1962;  only  smaU  amounts 
were  programed  during  the  latter  half  of 
1963  and  first  9  months  of  1964;  and  pro- 
graming of  Soft  Red  was  again  discon- 
tinued in  the  fall  of  1965  and  is  sUll  in- 
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eUglble  for  shipment  under  Public  Law 
480.  _ 

In  the  last  5  years  half  our  Hard  Win- 
ter wheat  crop  has  been  shipped  under 
Public  Law  480.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod only  10  percent  of  our  Soft  Red 
production  has  been  programed.  Many 
of  the  recipient  countries  would  have 
preferred  Soft  Red  rather  than  Hard 
Winter  had  the  Soft  been  authorized 
Durhig  the  1963-64  marketing  year,  the 
price  of  No.  2  Soft  Red  in  St.  Louis  aver- 
aged 7.5  cents  per  bushel  less  than  the 
price  of  No.  2  Hard  Winter  at  the  same 
market.  In  1964-65  the  difference  was 
8.5  cents  per  bushel. 

Between  January  and  March  of  this 
year,  the  average  price  of  No.  2  Soft  Red 
in  Toledo  dropped  12  cents  while  the 
price  of  No.  1  Winter— ordinary  pro- 
tehi— in  Kansas  City  slipped  only  2 
cents. 


The  policy  to  program  Soft  Red  only 
intermittently  discriminates  against 
Soft  Red  producers  and  undoubtedly  ac- 
counts for  some  of  the  price  weakness. 
If  Soft  Red  were  programed  under  the 
same  conditions  as  other  wheat  regard- 
less of  CCC  stocks  or  carryover,  it  would 
provide  for  substitution  in  the  foreign 
as  well  as  in  the  domestic  market.  This 
would  reduce  the  historic  price  differen- 
tials and  it  would  be  fairer  to  farmers 
regardless  of  regions  in  which  they  live. 
Also,  it  would  allow  the  marketplace  to 
tell  farmers  more  accurately  what  our 
domestic  and  foreign  customers  want. 

To  reduce  these  Inequities,  I  recom- 
mend that  Soft  Red  wheat  be  given  equal 
treatment  and  that  programing  of  Soft 
Red  be  authorized  immediately.  In 
subsequent  years,  programhig  should  be 
authorized  throughout  the  year  when- 
ever possible,  but  in  all  cases  after  Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  marketing  year  in  order 
to  assure  Soft  Red  producers  access  to 
the  foreign  demand  the  same  as  Hard 
Winter  producers  and  to  prevent  the 
large  price  difference  between  Soft  and 
Hard  that  has  existed  under  intermit- 
tent programing. 

By  the  end  of  December  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat  millers  have  purchased  al- 
most all  the  wheat  they  are  going  to 
from  that  year's  crop.  Therefore,  pro- 
graming Soft  after  January  1  would  not 
cut  into  domestic  needs  and  would  allow 
foreign  demand — commercial  and  Pub- 
lic Law  480— to  bolster  price  during  the 
period  when  very  litUe  Soft  Red  is  mov- 
ing into  domestic  chaimels. 

It  would  seem  only  fair,  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  that  inasmuch  as  Soft  Red  Winter 
wheat  is  treated  as  other  wheat  under 
the  administration's  farm  program  it 
would  be  given  the  same  treatment  un- 
der the  Food  and  Freedom  Act  of  1966 
stoce  tills  IS  merely  an  extension,  and  in 
some  cases,  an  expansion  of  Public  Law 
489  as  orighiated  under  the  Republican 
administration. 

,  Mr  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  HJl. 
14929  is  a  proposal  which  I  wholeheart- 
edly endorse  and  support.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  spokes- 
nien  in  the  89th  Congress  on  this  type 
of  legislation.  ^^ 

^J"?^^^  I^  °^  September  26  last  year 
tnat    I    first    presented    a    talk    tiUed 
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"Plenty  in  the  Midst  of  Starving"  here 
In  Washingt<m,  D.C. 

Later,  the  same  remarks  were  given 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairy  So- 
ciety International  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
In  October. 

At  that  time,  while  I  noted  the  prob- 
lem which  prevailed  in  the  world— the 
problem  of  starvation  and  malnutrition 
which  are  mentioned  in  our  committee 
report  and  which  were  touched  upon  by 
our  distinguished  chairman,  my  major 
emphasis  was  on  the  use  of  American 
agricultural  production  to  play  a  part  in 
meeting  this  problem  of  starvation  and 
malnutrition. 

I  questioned  the  desirability  of  con- 
tinuing a  domestic  farm  program  of  re- 
stricted production  when  such  conditions 
existed  throughout  the  world.  I  pointed 
out  that  as  we  had  given  food  under  the 
food-for-peace  program  to  many  nations, 
they  ultimately  became  good  customers 
of  ours  as  their  economy  Improved. 
Listed  were  those  countries  which  I  am 
pleased  to  see  have  been  cited  as  illus- 
trations on  page  9  and  10  of  the  com- 
mittee report — Japan,  Italy.  Greece, 
Taiwan,  and  Israel. 

I  must  admit  that  I  gave  little  em- 
phasis at  that  time  to  our  efforts  to 
develcv  the  agrlcultiu^  of  other  nations. 
However,  as  I  studied  the  problem  fur- 
ther and  prepared  additional  material 
on  it  with  the  thought  of  introducing 
legislation  early  in  the  1966  session,  it 
became  apparent  to  me  that  the  greatest 
need  was  not  necessarily  that  of  how 
best  to  fully  utilize  our  American  agri- 
culture and  to  get  these  foodstuffs  to 
nations  which  could  use  them,  but  rather 
on  how  we  might  best  assist  other  na- 
tions in  developing  their  own  agriculture 
in  order  that  they  could  assimie  the 
major  role  in  feeding  their  own  people. 
Fy>r  it  was  apparent  that  if  we  utilized 
our  agricultural  plant  in  America  to  the 
maximum  practical  extent  that  we  would 
merely  scratch  the  surface  in  fighting 
world  starvation. 

I  was  pleased  that  Senator  McOovcrn. 
of  South  Dakota,  who  had  been  inter- 
ested In  this  same  problem,  saw  fit  to 
place  these  remarks  of  mine  in  the  Cow- 
GXESsioNAL  RECORD  on  October  19.  Dur- 
ing the  1965  session,  only  Congressman 
BCacxix,  of  Michigan  and  I  had  seen  fit 
to  introduce  legislation  in  this  regard. 
However,  as  the  session  was  drawing  to 
a  close.  It  became  evident  that  others  of 
more  seniority  were  becoming  Interested 
in  this  problem.  My  distinguished  col- 
league on  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Puh- 
CKLLl.  during  the  last  days  of  the  1965 
portion  of  the  89th  Congress,  had  ma- 
terial In  the  Congressional  Record 
pelting  out  the  need  for  such  programs. 

On  December  9,  there  was  held  here 
In  Washington  a  meeting  at  which  time 
the  Committee  on  the  World  Food 
Crisis  was  organized.  At  that  meeting, 
a  discussion  was  held  in  which  I  was 
privileged  to  participate  along  with 
many  distinguished  spokesmen,  includ- 
ing the  chairman  of  this  committee,  the 
Honorable  Harold  Cooliy.  of  North 
Carolina.  It  was  gratifying  that  he  in- 
dicated at  that  time  that  he  would  hold 
hearings  early  in  1966  In  conjunction 


with  the  renewal  of  the  food-for-peace 
program  to  attempt  to  develop  the  far 
more  broad  program  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  my  committee  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
distinuished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  StalbaumI,  has  given  us  this  back- 
groimd  on  the  role  which  he  played  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  the  need  for  legislation  of  this  type. 
I  well  recall  the  meeting  on  December 
9  at  which  he  and  I  were  panelists  at 
which  time  it  became  evident  that  he 
had  given  much  thought  to  the  partic- 
ular problem  and  the  need  for  us  to 
face  up  to  it.  During  the  sessions  of 
the  committee,  he  has  offered  valuable 
suggestions  on  the  preparation  of  this 
bill.  I  am  pleased  to  commend  Congress- 
man STALBAim,  who  In  his  first  term, 
has  done  much  in  this  area  of  develop- 
in  programs  to  meet  the  problem  of 
world  hunger. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  certainly  want  to 
thank  my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley],  for 
those  very  complimentary  remarks.  In 
doing  so,  I  want  to  pay  full  credit  to 
him  for  using  his  position  as  chairman 
to  call  together  some  of  the  most  out- 
standing experts  in  America  on  this 
problem  and  to  give  them  all  of  the  time 
they  needed  and  desired  to  present  their 
views.  I  am  sure  that  it  was  this  leader- 
ship on  his  part  on  bringing  to  the  com- 
mittee these  many  spokesmen  who  sup- 
ported the  idea  of  America  assuming 
leadership  in  feeding  the  hungry  that 
resulted  in  the  nearly  unanimous  vote 
that  was  given  to  this  legislation  when 
it  left  the  committee. 

Working  separately  from  the  chair- 
man, on  January  27.  I  introduced  a  bill, 
HJt.  12375,  for  consideration  in  this  area 
and  at  that  time  spoke  under  a  special 
order  for  30  minutes  on  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  do.  At  that  time,  I  said  "My 
bill  is  offered  basically  as  a  starting  point 
for  consideration  of  legislation.  If  it  so 
serves,  and  if  Its  introduction  along  with 
these  remarks  will  have  prompted  Con- 
gress to  move  toward  advancing  our  ef- 
forts to  assist  imderdeveloi>ed  nations  In 
developing  their  agricultural  potentials, 
then  this  effort  will  have  been  worth- 
while." 

In  my  remarks.  I  quoted  from  an  old 
Chinese  proverb:  "Give  a  man  a  fish,  and 
he  will  eat  for  a  day.  Teach  him  how 
to  fish,  and  he  will  eat  for  the  rest  of  his 
life."  I  repeat  the  proverb  here  because 
to  me  it  sums  up  so  well  what  we  are  not 
attempting  to  do  by  this  legislation. 

Emphasizing  the  fact  that  many  na- 
tions had  failed  to  develop  the  agricul- 
tural sector  of  their  economy,  and  that 
we  in  our  foreign  assistance  programs 
had  often  not  given  the  emphasis  to  these 
which  should  have  been  given,  my  bill 
was  intended  to  cover  four  main  areas. 

First  of  these  was  capital  agricultural 
development,  polnUng  out  that  fertil- 
izer plants,  storage  facilities,  and  other 
similar  Items  were  vitally  needed  to  as- 
sist nations  In  developing  their  own  agri- 
culture. 


The  second  of  my  major  areas  of  legis- 
lation was  to  be  the  improvement  of  pro- 
duction methods  in  the  underdeveloped 
nations.    Fundamentally,  this  involved 
education  of  the  farmers,  many  of  whom 
are  illiterate.    At  that  time,  I  said  also 
that  It  is  in  this  area  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  rural  Peace  Corps  becomes 
basic  to  the  program.     This  program, 
patterned  after  the  well-known  Peace 
Corps,  would  assist  farmers  in  their  ef- 
forts to  improve  their  own  techniques. 
This,  In  my  opinion,  is  of  major  impor- 
tance because  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  rapid  technical  growth  and  the 
need  for  professional  agricultural  work- 
ers, especially  those  needed  to  do  adap- 
tive research  In  the  less-developed  re- 
gions, may  result  in  a  worldwide  shortage 
of  these  trained  people  in  the  near  future. 
Recognizing  that  there  are  not  going  to 
be  enough  technicians  as  such  coming 
from  colleges  and  universities  to  provide 
all  the  needed  assistance,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  rural  Peace  Corps  becomes 
most  logical.    We  will,  of  necessity,  have 
to  rely  on  others  who  have  had  practical 
experience  and  who  are  willing  to  give  of 
their  knowledge  and  time  for  projects  of 
this  sort.    Such  people,  enlisted  in  a 
niral  Peace  Corps,  can  perform  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  service  in  assisting  in 
developing  the  technical  knowledge  of 
the  farmers  of  these  other  nations.    I 
am  pleased  to  give  recognition  to  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Kansas, 
Congressman  Dole,  for  the  leadership 
he  has  given  in  this  area.    Section  406  of 
this  bill  is  virtually  what  I  had  in  mind 
when  I  made  my  remarks  last  January. 
My  third  major  area  was  related  to 
research,  particularly  those  which  would 
apply  to  tropical  agriculture.    This  I  am 
pleased  to  note  as  section  406(a)  (3). 

And  my  final  point  was  that  our  pro- 
grams be  coordinated  and  effectuated  in 
cooperation  with  other  agencies,  a  point 
which  is  covered  by  section  406(a)  (4). 

Without  taking  more  time  of  the  com- 
mittee, permit  me  to  summarize  by  say- 
ing that  every  major  objective  which  I 
had  outlined  at  that  time  has  been  in- 
corporated into  this  bill.  Most  Impor- 
tant of  these,  of  course,  was  the  require- 
ment that  our  food  assistance  to  nations 
be  based  upon  their  own  efforts  to  solve 
their  food  problems. 

And  so  it  Is  gratifying  for  me  today  to 
make  these  remarks  in  which  I  can  state 
that  nearly  all  of  the  recommendations, 
as  well  as  many  I  had  not  even  thought 
of  or  considered,  in  my  bill,  have  been 
Incorporated  hito  bill  H.R.  14929,  as  it 
comes  before  us  for  consideration  on  this 
floor. 

Bi«r.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  extension  of  Public  Law  480  which  I 
supported  when  it  first  was  enacted  in 
1954.  This  is  the  law  that  became  the 
cornerstone  of  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram. It  has  meant  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  for  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  a  world  where  much  of  the 
population  Is  engaged  In  a  race  between 
food  production  and  population  growth. 
I  commend  the  amendments  added  in 
committee  that  improve  this  legislation. 
These  amendments  would  provide  con- 
tinuing congressional  review  of  the  oper- 
ation and  administration  of  the  program 


by  limiting  the  ext^jlon  to  2  years; 
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ion  of  "friendly 
the  supplying  of 


retain  the  basic  defin[ 
countries":  help  to  halt 
iiostile  Communist  reg^hxes  in  Cuba  and 
North  Vietnam;  impro|v«  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional-Executive Advisory  Commit- 
tee; insist  upon  a  5 -percent  cash  pay- 
ment in  title  I  sales  Agreements;  place 
stronger  emphasis  upon  agricultural  self- 
help  by  earmarking  ai  least  20  percent 
of  certain  foreign  cur>iencies  generated 
by  title  I  sales  for  this  purpose;  require 
the  identification  of  flood  sold  for  for- 
eign currencies  as  being  provided  through 
the  generosity  of  the  American  people; 
and  include  a  revises  ij  version  of  the 
"bread  and  butter"  brigade;  a  technical 
assistance  f  armer-to-  flarmer  program 
similar  to  the  bill  I  introduced.  HH. 
11173.  I 

While  H.R.  14929  no\  r  represents  a  dis- 
tinct Improvement  oveilthe  original  pro- 
posals, it  should  be  furfl^er  amended  and 
changed  to  make  the  fodd-for-peace  pro- 
fe. 


uring  committee 


gram  even  more  effec 
It  is  regrettable  that 
consideration  of  this  lilll.  the  Johnson' 
Humphrey    admlnistrt  ^on    labored    so 
hard  to  discard  the  sta| 
"friendly"  countries 
Public  Law  480  for 
this  concept,  such  co 


tory  concept  of 

t  has  been  in 

y  years.    Under 

tries  have  ob- 


Havana  need 
so  if  it  wishes 
ucts  for  its  own 

rm  dollar  credit 
we  are  asking 

ie  in  the  defense 
ceiving   special 


talned  subsidized  salei  Ifrom  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  feel  that  fny  nation  that 
either  sells  or  furnishes  or  allows  ships 
or  aircraft  under  its  tegistry  to  carry 
any  equipment,  supplietiy  or  commodities 
to  or  from  North  Vietnam  or  Cuba 
should  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  "friendly" 
country  entitled  to  subsidized  sales.  Any 
nation  now  carrying  o|i  commercial  ac 
tivities  with  Hanoi 
only  refrain  from  do: 
to  acquire  U.S.  farm  p: 
currency  or  on  a  long- 
basis.  Certainly,  whe 
Americans  to  fight  and 
of  freedom,  nations 
treatment  from  this  cdiintry  should  not 
trade  with  our  enemies.! 

We  oppose  the  long-term  dollar  credit 
sales  being  made  for  4()-year  repayment 
periods  with  grace  peifiods  of  up  to  10 
years.  The  Impact  on  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  til  distinction  be- 
'  tween  loans  for  food  aiid  loans  for  per- 
manent structures,  ana! the  imcertainty 
of  any  substantial  rei>|iyment  of  such 
long-term  loans  all  q^mand  that  the 
present  law  which  liiiits  dollar  credit 
sales  to  20  years  with  i -year  grace  pe- 
riods be  retained.         \\ 

I  am  pleased  that  H.R.  14929  does  not 
contain  the  provisions '  ihat  would  have 
given  the  Secretary  of]  Agriculture  new 
and  unprecedented  authprity  to  manipu- 
late market  prices  for  ii  host  of  agricul- 
tural commodities.  The  granting  of 
such  power  is  both  unwise  and  unneces- 
sary. Unfortunately,  tpp  bill  contains  a 
completely  ineffective  and  inoperative 
provision  relating  to  Oiovemment  sales 
of  grains  toto  the  dom^$tic  market.  An 
amendment  was  offered  which  would 
prevent  large-scale  dun  ilng  of  grains  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  order  to 
depress  market  prices  fw  com.  sorghum, 
other  feed  grains,  and  4'heat.  However, 
it  was  rejected. 


Land-grant  colleges  about  the  coun- 
try have  proven  their  ability  to  effectuate 
the  "bread  and  butter  brigade" — farmer- 
to-farmer — concept.  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  located  at  Blacksburg  in 
our  ccmgresslonal  district,  already  has 
underway  a  program  in  a  Latin  American 
coxmtry  coordinated  with  a  private  foun- 
dation aimed  at  developing  techniques 
and  procedures  to  improve  the  nutrition- 
al status  of  that  country.  Agricultural 
and  nutritional  experts  from  Virginia 
Tech  are  teaching  the  people  of  this  land 
to  exploit  native  foods  to  improve  their 
diets  and  to  show  the  people  that  they 
can  locally  overcome  severe  protein  and 
calorie  deficiencies.  Dr.  T.  Marshall 
Hahn.  Jr..  president  of  Virginia  Tech, 
has  given  effective  guidance  to  this  pro- 
gram and  has  demonstrated  his  interest 
In  International  programs  In  agricultural 
production,  food  storage,  marketing,  dis- 
tribution, and  home  economics.  Dr.  Wil- 
son B.  Bell,  dean  of  the  Virginia  Tech 
Colleges  of  Agriculture,  sees  In  this  farm- 
er-to-farmer program  many  opportuni- 
ties and  lasting  benefits. 

There  is  a  growing  world  food  and 
population  crisis.  This  crisis  has  a  vital 
Impact  on  American  agriculture  and  the 
American  people.  A  program  to  meet  the 
challenges  and  needs  of  the  future  must 
be  enacted.  With  appropriate  amend- 
ments, H.R.  14929  Is  a  right  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  legislation  pending 
before  the  House  which  would  establish 
a  food-for-freedom  program.  Under 
Public  Law  480,  the  program  was  known 
as  food  for  peace,  but  President  Johnson 
in  his  message  of  February  10,  1966,  re- 
ferred to  this  program  as  food  for  free- 
dom. 

This  program  promises  a  bold,  imagi- 
native, and  realistic  attack  on  a  prob- 
lem which  Is  surely  one  of  the  greatest 
our.  and  other  countries,  will  have  to 
face  In  this  century. 

The  growing  menace  of  hunger 
throughout  the  world  has  made  It  clear 
that  strong  action  Is  needed.  Through 
his  message.  President  Johnson  has  in- 
dicated and  made  It  clear  that  our  coim- 
try  will  meet  whatever  need  is  necessary 
to  declare  a  world  war  on  hunger. 

The  program  of  self-help  is  emphasized 
which  will  help  poor  countries  Improve 
their  own  farm  production.  Through 
this  program  of  self-help  we  can  make  a 
broad  attack  on  the  himger  problems  of 
the  world.  Our  additional  help  can  put 
back  into  work  the  idle  farmland  so  that 
we  can  meet  oiu:  worldwide  commit- 
ments. 

History  has  taught  us  some  valuable 
lessons,  which  we  should  not  forget  and 
cannot  forget.  These  memories  of  food 
shortages  are  still  fresh  In  the  minds  of 
many  Americans. 

After  World  War  I.  Herbert  Hoover 
organized  oiu-  facilities  and  carried  food 
to  the  hungry  people.  His  efforts  avoid- 
ed a  worldwide  catastrophe.  More  re- 
cently, after  World  War  n.  that  great 
champion  of  people  and  human  rights. 
PIoreDo  La  Guardia,  was  given  the  task  of 
obtaining  food  for  starving  Europe.  Both 
efforts  to  feed  the  hungry  were  success- 
ful and  this  program,  which  we  hope  to 


adopt  will  not  be  doomed  to  failure.  Fbr 
If  It  does  succeed,  and  I  am  sure  it  wIU. 
it  can  be  the  change  of  the  political 
thinking  of  many  people  of  the  world. 

A  hungry  person  does  not  give  much 
thought  to  commmiism.  socialism,  or 
capitalism.  He  wants  to  know  what  he 
Is  going  to  eat  on  any  given  day.  He 
wants  to  know  where  he  can  get  food  for 
his  family. 

Hungry  people  understand  food— and 
they  will  understand  us.  if  they  become 
aware  of  our  food-for-freedom  approach 
to  world  himger. 

The  great  need  is  here  now  and  we 
must  do  whatever  we  can  to  lessen  that 
need.  We  cannot  prolong  our  debates 
on  this  legislation,  for  each  day's  delay 
In  furnishing  food  to  the  hungry  of  the 
world  means  millions  of  deaths  from 
starvation  in  food-short  countries.  The 
crisis  is  doubly  acute  when  it  is  the  small 
child  who  suffers  most.  With  hands  out- 
stretched he  pleads  for  food,  but  none  Is 
available.  This  the  child  cannot  under- 
stand. We.  with  this  program  can  help 
the  heads  of  families  In  these  under- 
noiuished  countries  and  the  child  wUl 
imderstand  as  he  continues  to  grow  with- 
out hunger  pangs. 

Mr.  CJhairman,  I  commend  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriciilture  for  the  prompt 
action  they  have  taken  in  reporting  this 
measure  to  the  House  fioor  for  congres- 
sional action.  I  also  hope  that  we  do 
not  attach  amendments  to  this  bill  which 
would  weaken  it  in  any  way.  Pi-ompt 
and  favorable  action  is  necessary  so  that 
this  matter  can  be  put  into  effect  at  once. 

While  we  have  been  making  rapid 
strides  in  the  advancement  of  health 
programs  which  have  added  years  of  life 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world,  we  must  now 
take  action  to  feed  those  who  have  re- 
ceived this  medical  treatment  so  that 
they  do  not  die  from  himger — as  op- 
posed to  death  from  disease. 

Under  this  legislation  we  are  under- 
taking a  vast  project — but  we  have  met 
this  food  crisis  In  the  past  and  we  can 
meet  it  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  this  approach 
to  feed  the  hungry  of  the  world  and  am 
eagerly  awsUting  a  vote  on  this  measure 
so  that  I  can  vote  "yes"  and  prevent  ad- 
ditional loss  of  life  because  of  the  lack  of 
proper  sustenance  to  a  hungry  body. 

With  the  passage  of  this  leglislatlon  we 
can  put  back  the  idle  lands  into  produc- 
tive status  and  challenge  the  world  to 
put  their  efforts  Into  the  production  of 
food  for  the  hungry.  This  is  a  world 
problem  and  must  be  dealt  with  by  the 
world,  but  we  can  be  the  first  to  under- 
take a  war  on  hunger — a  war  that  Is 
welcome  to  every  segment  of  our  clvllza- 
tlon. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chakman,  the 
Food  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966,  which  we 
are  now  considering,  is  one  of  great  Im- 
portance to  the  underprivileged  who  will 
be  the  recipients  of  the  surplus  agilcul- 
tural  products  of  our  fanners.  It  rep- 
resents a  high  degree  of  altruism  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  as  they  seek 
to  feed  the  stomachs  of  their  less  fortu- 
nate brothers  abroad. 

While  this  altruistic  spirit  is  note- 
worthy. I  think  that  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  this  legislation  will 
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also  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  American 
people.  It  should  strengthen  oiir  agrl- 
ctiltural  economy  and  Improve  the  lot  of 
the  American  fanner.  This  win  come 
about  because  It  will  provide  for  an  or- 
derly disposal  of  surplus  farm  commodi- 
ties which  we  have  today.  These  sur- 
pluses may  become  necessities  If  we  are 
to  feed  the  growing  population  of  the 
United  States  in  the  very  near  future, 
hence  In  helping  keep  a  vibrant  agricul- 
tural economy  we  are  serving  our  own 
interest  for  the  future. 

I  am  also  impressed  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3(d)  of  title  IV  of  the 
bill.  Under  this  new  provision.  Public 
Law  480  cotton  textiles  may  be  financed 
under  title  I  of  the  act  if  the  raw  cotton 
content  accounts  for  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  sales  price  of  the  cotton 
textile  product.  In  effect,  this  language 
will  permit  sales  of  cotton  textile  prod- 
ucts on  long-term  credit  arrangements 
and  is  combined  with  the  authority  for 
sales  for  foreign  currencies. 

This  should  have  a  very  salutary  effect 
upon  the  domestic  cotton  textile  Indus- 
try and  will  at  the  same  time  facilitate 
the  disposition  of  the  surplus  cotton  now 
in  stock  of  the  commodity  credit  corpora- 
tion. In  creating  this  new  outlet  for 
cotton  and  cotton  textiles  our  Govern- 
ment will  have  taken  steps  which  wiU 
permit  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  Nation 
to  produce  more  cotton  and  will  at  the 
same  time  assure  to  the  American  textile 
worker  greater  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  the  Honorable 
HiutoLo  D.  CoouT,  my  colleague  from 
North  Carolina,  for  his  continuing  In- 
sistence that  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  farmer  and  the  American 
textile  worker  is  a  mutual  Interest.  Mr. 
CooLST  deserves  the  commendation  of 
all  Americans  for  his  great  wisdom  and 
leadership  in  meeting  the  clear  and 
present  needs  of  our  agri-business  econ- 
omy. He  is  deserving  of  the  support  of 
all  of  the  people  as  he  furnishes  leader- 
ship to  us  in  the  important  area  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  his  committee. 

As  ttie  representative  of  America's 
greatest  textile  manufacturing  district. 
I  know  that  I  reflect  the  views  of  both 
labor  and  management  in  that  industry 
when  I  express  to  Chairman  Cooixr 
and  his  committee  my  deep  gratitude  for 
their  Inclusion  of  this  new  and  important 
amendment  to  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  SHRTVER  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
world  war  on  hunger  legislation,  HJl. 
14939.  Is  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
before  this  session  of  Congress.  The 
program  we  enact  may  well  determine 
whether  or  not  the  decades  ahead  will 
make  progress  in  meeting  the  critical 
problem  of  world  food  shortages. 

In  studying  the  testimony  of  agricul- 
tural and  population  authorities  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  It 
Is  dear  we  must  provide  humanitarian 
short-term  assistance  coupled  with  long- 
term  planning  emphasising  self-help. 

Yesterday  my  colleague  fn»n  OMo 
IMr.  LtTTAl,  In  opening  debate  on  the 
role,  apiwoprlately  pointed  out  that  we 
are  not  creating  a  new  program.   We  are 
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enlarging  and  improving  the  highly 
successful  food-for-peace  provisions  of 
Public  Law  480  which  was  enacted  during 
the  Elsenhower  administration  in  1954. 

Our  abundance  has  been  made  avail- 
able outside  commercial  markets  through 
Public  Law  480  shipments.  Pood  for 
peace  has  done  more  than  any  other 
UjS.  program  to  attack  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition throughout  the  world.  It  also 
has  been  effective  in  creating  markets 
for  American  agricultural  products. 

Although  donations  make  up  a  smaller 
part  of  the  total  than  do  goods  exported 
for  sale,  I  am  pleased  that  title  n  of 
this  bill  provides  for  a  continuation  of 
this  worthwhile  program.  This  bill  will 
enable  voluntary  organizations  to  help 
meet  the  emergencies  of  famine,  malnu- 
trition, disaster,  and  the  basic  needs  of 
the  poverty-stricken. 

About  100  million  people  including  70 
million  children.  In  over  100  countries, 
have  benefited  from  donations  of  wheat, 
flour,  grain  sorghums,  com,  commeal, 
nonfat  dry  milk,  beans,  and  other  com- 
modities. These  foods  have  been  dis- 
tributed in  school  lunch  programs,  giving 
at  least  one  good  meal  a  day  to  imder- 
nourished  children,  in  maternal  feeding 
programs.  In  refugee  feeding  and  to  pro- 
vide relief  following  droughts,  floods, 
hurricanes,  and  earthquakes. 

These  humanitarian  efforts  speak 
louder  than  words,  and  even  money,  in 
proclaiming  our  desire  to  help  those 
less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 

The  only  way  the  war  on  hunger  can 
be  won  is  by  encouraging  and  assisting 
the  people  in  underdeveloped  areas  to 
increase  theh:  own  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  distribution  capfu:ity.  A  be- 
ginning is  made  by  sending  seeds  and 
handtools  by  organizations  such  as 
CROP,  Christian  Rural  Overseas  l»ro- 
gram. 

This  legislation  will  help  supplement 
the  work  of  voluntary  organizations. 
One  of  the  significant  actions  taken  by 
the  committee  was  the  inclusion  of  the 
proposal  by  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dou]  for  a  "bread 
and  butter  corps."  We  will  be  providing 
technical  assistance  to  those  nations  who 
are  prepared  to  help  themselves  on  a 
farmer-to-farmer  and  technldan-to- 
technldan  basis.  We  will  be  sharing 
our  know-how  which  will  enable  farmers 
In  other  lands  to  Join  effectively  in  the 
war  on  hunger. 

We  cannot  expect  to  be  able  to  feed  all 
the  world's  hungry.  Testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  pointed  up 
that  we  could  not  even  if  we  wanted  to. 
Our  own  production,  even  at  a  peak 
based  on  using  the  acres  now  diverted 
and  allowing  for  increased  productivity 
due  to  Improved  technology,  will  even- 
tually be  outrun  by  the  population  ex- 
plosion. Our  own  population  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  and  will  require  an  in- 
creasing share  of  our  food  production. 

Nor  Is  it  good  for  aid  programs  to  be 
based  entirely  on  the  principle  of  give- 
away. Some  underdeveloped  nations 
have  declined  a  part  of  the  free  food  of- 
fered them  by  our  Government.  They 
have  done  so  in  the  belief  that  to  accept 
too  much  would  not  be  in  their  best  in- 
terests.   They  are,  of  course,  concerned 


about  the  impact  upon  their  local  farm 
economies. 

The  best  way  we  can  combat  world 
hunger  is  to  use  our  assistance  to  help 
others  help  themselves.  Great  increases 
in  the  total  world  food  supply  and 
greater  production  by  the  needy  coim- 
tries  themselves  are  the  only  long-range 
solutions  to  avoid  the  specter  of  world 
famine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  challenges  of  this 
war  on  himger  are  tremendous.  The 
consequences  of  losing  such  a  war  are 
terrifying.  We  consider  this  legislation 
at  a  time  when  two-thirds  of  the  world 
is  imdemourlshed.  Thousands  of  per- 
sons die  each  day  as  the  result  of  malnu- 
trition. In  most  of  the  food-deficit 
coimtrles  today,  the  population  explo- 
sion is  compounding  the  problem. 

As  we  move  toward  passage  of  this 
vital  and  bipartisan  legislation,  let  us 
remember  that  standing  on  the  frontline 
of  this  "war"  is  the  American  farmer. 
It  has  been  his  genius,  his  courage,  his 
willingness  to  stand  against  the  elements 
which  have  made  American  agriculture 
the  greatest  success  story  In  all  the 
world. 

We  can  fully  appreciate  today  that  the 
word  "surplus"  is  not  a  dirty  word.  It 
is  a  blessing  to  America  and  to  our  peo- 
ple. In  recent  years  we  have  seen  that 
surplus  of  wheat  dwindle  because  of  in- 
creasing exports  and  foreign  aid  ship- 
ments. Three  years  ago  we  had  almost 
1.400  million  bushels  of  wheat  reserves. 
We  are  told  that  we  may  soon  be  down 
to  approximately  350  million  bushels, 
which  Is  about  250  million  bushels  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  said  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  protect  us 
against  short  supplies  in  this  country. 
Only  last  week  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture was  quoted  in  news  dispatches 
stating  that  the  Government  would  limit 
shipment  of  wheat  abroad  should  that 
become  necessary  to  assure  ample  do- 
mestic supplies. 

Various  crop  reports  from  the  State  of 
Kansas  indicate  that  this  year's  wheat 
crop  will  be  below  expectations  because 
of  crop  damage  from  drought  and  spring 
frosts. 

On  May  27,  1966,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  reported  that  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  U.S.  wheat  crop  wiU  go 
to  India  this  year  under  the  food-for- 
peace  program.  It  is  my  understanding 
we  have  agreed  to  ship  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 10  million  tons  of  food 
grains  to  India  imder  present  agreement. 
This  would  mean  approximately  330 
million  bushels  of  wheat  which  would 
take  all  of  the  Kansas  harvest  this  year 
plus  almost  100  million  bushels  of  addi- 
tional grain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  guard  against 
hitting  bottom  in  our  reserves  as  we 
launch  this  war  on  hunger.  Congress 
properly  is  providing  in  this  bill  for  con- 
tinuing congressional  review  of  the  oper- 
ation and  administration  of  the  program 
by  limiting  the  extension  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  2  years. 

The  administration  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  in  particular,  have  the 
respcmslbility  of  keeping  dose  tab  on  our 
grain  stocks  as  they  administer  this  pro- 
gram. 
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Recently,  the  Presideht  belatedly  an- 
nounced an  Increase  In  acreage  allot- 
ments for  1967  by  15  pjBTeent.  This  was 
merely  a  first  step  in  ttt^  right  direction. 
More  idle  land  should  be  placed  in  pro- 
duction. "ITie  administj-iition  should  give 
immediate  consideration  to  relaxing  fur- 
ther its  controls  on  whaat  farmers. 

Finally,  I  support  ttSse  provisions  in 
this  legislation  which  i  iovide  for  assist- 
ance to  "friendly  natl)hs"  and  restrict 
our  aid  to  certain  Communist  nations 
and  those  countries  wh  ih  actively  assist 
North  Vietnam  or  Cul>a.  Last  year,  I 
tried  to  keep  the  same  i  istrlctlons  which 
the  House  had  included 'in  the  1966  for- 
eign assistance  approfliriations  bill,  but 
the  administration  wife  successful  in 
turning  back  this  effort  when  the  confer- 
ence report  came  bswjk  ior  a  vote. 

Mr.  Chauman,  I  coripiend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  [tor  the  thorough 
consideration  it  has  gven  this  legisla- 
tion. The  extensive  hes  iings  which  were 
conducted  have  contriiiuted  Immeasur- 
ably to  the  drafting  of  a  bill  with  bipar- 
tisan support.  This  legi 
administered  will  be  a 
winning  the  war  on  hi 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    „ 
one  of  the  original  cont  ^ 

of  Public  Law  480  ensMi, ^^.  ^  ^^„_ 

dent  Eisenhower's  lead^ship  in  1954,  I 
commend  the  Commltttfe  on  Agriculture 
for  bringing  out  this  legislation  extend- 
ing Public  Law  480  for  another  2  years. 

On  the  whole  this  is  a|  feplendid  bill  and 
reflects  the  bipartisan  siUpport  which  the 
food-for-peace  program,  as  authorized 
by  Public  Law  480,  has  Received  over  the 
years.  ] 

We  Americans  look  lipon  ourselves  as 
a  peace-loving  people .  Vet  the  semantics 
of  the  present  adminl^raticn  seem  to 
require  us  to  use  warl 
we  are  trying  to  do. 

We  are  being  asked 

a  war  on  hunger.     I  __^. „ 

nothing  wrong  hi  the  ufie  of  this  phrase. 
It  should  be  emphasizjl  however  that 
the  war  on  hunger  beiiun  12  years  ago 
with  the  enactment  ol  Public  Law  480 
by  a  Republican  Congiiss  under  a  Re- 
publican President.         | 

The  use  of  the  phrase!  ^war  on  hunger" 
and  the  change  in  the  popular  name  for 
the  program  from  "fo)d  for  peace"  to 
"food  for  freedom"  slgjijlfies  no  funda- 
mental change  in  Publie  Law  480. 

In  fact,  the  members  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  on  bbth  sides  of  the 
aisle,  are  to  be  commeri 
the  administration's  efft 
basic  concept  of  this 
proved  themselves  to  be 
for  the  executive  branc 
ment. 

As  the  gentleman  iiom  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta]  has  said,  this  is  ^ot  another  new 
Great  Society  program!.'  It  is  our  old, 
tried  and  true  Public  Laiw  480  with  only 
such  revisions  as  were  c^dnsidered  neces- 
sary by  the  committii  to  meet  the 
changhig  conditions  at  home  and  abroad. 

One  of  the  revisions  will  permit  our 
rarmers  to  produce  foo4  for  the  express 
purpose  of  feeding  peop^  throughout  the 
world.  UntU  now  shipnients  under  Pub- 
"Pi**  <80  have  been  limited  to  surplus 
rood  and  fiber  accumul  ifced  under  Gov- 
ernment price-support  programs.    The 
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^0  rubberstamps 
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bill  before  us  will  allow  "available"  as 
well  as  surplus  commodities  to  be  In- 
cluded in  those  shipments. 

Through  this  bill  we  also  place  em- 
phasis on  aid  to  friendly  coimtries  willing 
to  help  themselves  toward  a  great  degree 
of  self-reliance  in  producing  sufficient 
food  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  people. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  in- 
corporated in  the  bill  several  amend- 
ments offered  from  the  minority  side. 
These  Republican  sponsored  amend- 
ments— 

Provide  continuing  congressional  re- 
view of  the  operation  and  administration 
of  the  program  by  limiting  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  480  to  2  years; 

Retain  the  basic  concept  of  "friendly 
countries"  banning  subsidized  sales  to 
Communist  countries  and  to  countries 
who  sell  supplies  to  Cuba  or  North  Viet- 
nam, or  allow  their  ships  and  planes  to 
engage  in  such  trade; 

Improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Executive  Advisory  Com- 
mittee; 

Place  stronger  emphasis  on  agricul- 
tural self-help  by  earmarking  at  least  20 
percent  of  foreign  currencies  under  title 
I  sales  for  this  purpose;  and 

Require,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  iden- 
tification of  food  sold  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies as  being  provided  through  the 
generosity  of  the  American  people. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  a  revised 
version  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas' 
[Mr.  Dole]  proposal  for  a  "bread  and 
butter  corps"  will  be  authorized  by  this 
legislation.  The  provision  setting  up  this 
farmer-to-farmer  program  calls  for  bet- 
ter coordination  of  the  technical  assist- 
ance activities  which  we  have  engaged 
in  for  many  years  under  various  govern- 
mental programs.  The  land  grant  col- 
leges, such  as  the  University  of  IllinoiSi  as 
well  as  other  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  this  country  will  have  a  major  role 
in  furthering  this  effort  to  improve  agri- 
cultural production  and  distribution  in 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  represent  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  areas  of  the  world. 
The  22d  IlUnois  Congressional  District 
grows  more  com  and  soybeans  than  any 
comparable  area  in  the  world.  Our 
farmers  have  an  Important  stake  In 
world  trade.  They  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  food  production  from  one  out 
of  every  four  acres  of  farm  land  in  the 
United  States  goes  overseas. 

As  President  Johnson  said  more  than 
a  year  ago: 

The  food-for-peace  program  is  one  of  the 
moot  inspiring  enterprises  ever  undertaken 
by  any  nation  in  all  of  history. 

It  has  prevented  famine.  It  has  helped 
alleviate  hunger  and  malnutrition.  At 
the  same  time  this  program  has  proved 
to  be  a  boon  to  American  farmers.  While 
we  have  shipped  some  $14.5  billion  in 
surplus  commodities  under  this  program 
in  the  last  12  years  there  has  also  been 
a  tremendous  Increase  in  exports  of  farm 
productions  through  regular  trade  chan- 
nels. Our  total  agricultural  exports  in- 
creased from  $5  billion  In  1962  to  $6.2 
billion  in  1965.  The  proportion  of  sur- 
plus shipments  actually  declined  from 
30  percent  of  the  total  in  1962  to  23  per- 
cent hi  1965. 
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Populations  are  growing  and  Incomes 
are  rising  throxighout  the  world.  As  a 
result,  the  worldwide  demand  for  our 
farm  products  will  continue  to  rise.  The 
Com  Industries  Research  FVjundation 
has  made  possible  food  for  peace  and 
exports  will  hit  $7  or  $8  bUlion  in  the 
next  few  years. 

The  production  genius  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  has  not  been  fully  appre- 
ciated in  recent  years.  His  technical 
achievements  seemed  overshadowed  in 
the  public  mind  by  the  problem  of  man- 
aging the  surpluses  his  skills  built  up. 
But  now  the  picture  has  changed.  The 
burdensome  surpluses  have  vanished  and 
markets  for  the  farmers'  goods  are 
rapidly  expanding.  The  emphasis  in  this 
bill  is  not  on  crop  curtailment.  It  is  on 
production. 

The  American  farmer  is  coming  into 
his  own.  American  farm  production 
has  made  possible  food  for  peace  and 
food  for  freedom. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
IJorted  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
able  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan]  precluding  any  sales  to  the  United 
Arab  RepubUc  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  sale  is  to  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States.  However, 
that  was  not  the  language  in  the  bill 
which  the  able  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  RtanI  and  I  wanted  to  see 
adopted.  He  had  an  amendment  at  the 
desk  absolutely  forbidding  any  benefits 
under  this  bill  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. I  had  an  amendment  ready  to 
offer  to  the  same  effect  ha  the  following 
language: 

Amendment  to  HJl.  14929,  as  Reported 
Offebed  bt  Mk.  Peppck 

On  page  28.  after  line  9,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"S»c.  4.  Because  it  appears  that  the  United 
Arab  Republic  under  the  leadership  of  Pre- 
mier Oamal  Abdel  Nasser  Is  preparing  to 
wage  aggressive  war  against  Israel  which 
would  plunge  the  Middle  East  Into  war,  no 
agreement  shall  be  entered  into  with,  no 
program  of  assistance  shall  be  made  available 
to,  and  no  other  benefits  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to,  the  United  Arab  Republic  under  this 
Act  or  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act." 

And  renumber  the  following  section 
accordingly. 

I  think  we  should  have  prohibited  in 
this  bill  Nasser's  receiving  any  benefits 
under  it.  But  the  amendment  of  the  able 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  RyanI 
which  was  adopted,  seemed  the  best  that 
we  could  get  at  this  time.  The  able  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  and  I 
and  others  who  share  our  sentiments 
about  Nasser,  while  we  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  flat  prohibition  of  sales  to 
Nasser,  are  pleased  this  amendment 
strengthens  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  in  this  respect  in  that  it  does 
forbid  any  sales  to  Nasser  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  sale  is  to 
the  national  mterest  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  President  Johnson  will  look 
with  closest  scrutiny  at  the  conduct  of 
Nasser  and  will  be  satisfied  that  he  is 
abandoning  his  threat  of  aggression 
against  Israel  and  ceasing  his  efforts  to 
destroy  Israel  before  he  finds  him  to  be 
eligible  for  sales  under  this  act. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  the  Pood  for  Fne6oai  Act  of 
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19M.  HJR.  14928.  I  faror  ito  pM6i«e 
becauae  It  eztendB  in  rmnnnfc  the  sue- 
oeMful  agileultuna  «id  prognun  carried 
out  under  Public  Law  480;  and.  of  more 
Important.  It  brings  to  ttale  iirogram  a 
new  and  vital  empbasis  on  initiative 
and  aelf-help  among  recipient  nattons. 

United  States  surpluses,  under  Public 
Law  4M,  have  helped  feed  100  million 
people  in  100  nations  since  enactment  in 
1954. 

Still,  two-thirds  of  the  world  today  is 
undernourished,  largely  because  the  peo- 
ple cannot  grow  food  needed  to  ke^ 
pace  with  burgeoning  population.  The 
n.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reported 
more  food  than  ever  produced  through- 
out the  wotM  in  1965.  But  while  food 
production  rose  IV^  percent,  population 
increased  by  2  percent. 

The  United  States  may  have  abun- 
dance to  share,  but  can  It  keep  up  with  a 
world  population  surging  far  ahead  of 
world  food  supply?  In  most  of  Asia, 
Latin  American  and  the  Middle  E^t 
and  In  parte  of  Africa,  population  grows 
so  rapidly  it  has  been  estimated  that 
doubled  food  suppUes  by  the  end  of  this 
century  will  merely  keep  most  people 
there  at  the  same  malnourished  level  as 
today.  Evtti  now,  10.000  people  there 
die  every  day  because  they  have  not  been 
•ble  to  get  enough  to  eat.  Half  the 
children  bom  in  these  areas  wlU  die  of 
starvation  in  infancy.  Seven  out  of  every 
ten  that  live  will  suffer  lifelong  physical 
or  mental  disability  because  of  inade- 
quate nourishment. 

Without  Public  Law  480,  conditions 
would  have  been  considerably  worse.  We 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  make  condi- 
tions considerably  better.  The  broad 
expansion  and  new  objectives  of  HJl. 
14929,'^hlch  amends  Public  Law  480,  will 
constitute  a  worldwide  war  on  hunger. 
Enactment  of  this  leglslaUon  will  enlist 
the  active  partidpaUcm  of  other  coun- 
tries. Successes  thus  far  under  Public 
Law  480  will  be  immeasurably  increased. 
For  we  win  be  sharing  more  than  surplus 
food— we  win  be  sharing  advanced  farm- 
ing techniques  we  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  develop.  We  will  be  helping 
especially  those  countries  that  show 
willingness  to  learn  so  that  in  time  they 
may  help  themselves  and  become  self- 
reliant 

The  Pood  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966  is 
landmark  legislation  in  that  it  accords 
official  recognition  to  the  complexity  of 
a  world  food  shortage  that  cannot  be 
solved  by  Increased  production  alone.  It 
contains  important  sections  concerning 
voluntary  activities  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  population  growth  and  fam- 
ily planning  in  recipient  countries. 

American  industry  and  agriculture  will 
benefit  too.  Agricultural  production  will 
expand  to  help  meet  world  requirements. 
New  msu-kets  will  be  created  for  all  the 
materials  that  go  into  the  production  of 
crops  and  livestock. 

We  have  not  hesitated  to  share  our 
abundance.  But  we  cannot  share  it  for- 
ever, and  even  now  it  Is  not  enough.  It 
is  more  Important  to  share  technical 
knowledge  and  to  encourage  a  world- 
wide agricultural  and  health  revolution 
The  alternative  Is  massive  famine  and 
political  revohition.   Freedom  from  hun- 
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ger  Is  the  fundamental  freedom  that  can. 
in  the  end.  determine  an  otiaeta. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Food  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966  is  a  far- 
reaching  and  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion because  it  makes  a  positive,  forth- 
right commitment  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to  help  the  less  fortunate 
people  of  the  world  who  do  not  have 
enough  to  eat. 

The  measure  expands  and  extends  the 
existing  f  ood-f  or-peace  program  through 
which  hundreds  and  millions  of  hungry 
people  in  nations  all  over  the  world  have 
received  food  surplus  to  American  needs. 
Whereas  the  food-for-peace  program  is 
designed  only  to  utilize  surplus  agricul- 
tural c<»nmodlties  accumulated  imder 
vaiious  farm  programs,  the  food-for- 
freedom  program  Is  designed  to  permit 
deliberate  production  of  crops  which  will 
be  used  to  feed  hungry  people  through- 
out the  world.  Whereas  under  the  exist- 
ing program,  the  United  States  spends  $2 
billion  a  year,  the  Nation's  commitment 
under  the  proposed  program  would  be  in- 
creased to  $3.3  billion  annually. 

The  Pood  for  Freedom  Act.  however, 
goes  further  than  mer^y  providing  food 
for  hungry  people  throughout  the 
world — it  is  designed  to  encourage  the 
recipient  nations  to  develcw  the  means  by 
which  they  can  produce  sufficient  food  to 
meet  their  own  needs.  The  legislation 
recognizes — ^for  the  first  time  as  a  matter 
of  U.S.  policy— the  relatiMishlp  between 
the  expanding  world  population  and  the 
shortage  of  food  in  the  world. 

Consequently,  the  proposed  law  re- 
quires that  the  President.  In  determining 
the  aid  that  each  country  should  receive 
under  this  program,  consider  the  efforts 
of  the  countries  to  meet  their  population 
problems.  Fuxtbermore.  the  United 
States  will  be  committed  to  helping  coun- 
tries—where they  request  help— in  deal- 
ing with  problems  of  population  growth 
and  family  planning  and  stipulates  that 
foreign  currencies  generated  by  the  sale 
of  UJ3.  agricultural  commodities  may  be 
used,  when  requested  by  the  recipient 
countries,  to  finance  programs  related  to 
the  problems  of  populaU(Hi  growth. 

The  onphasis  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  mean  two  things  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy:  First,  it  would  open  the 
opportunity  to  bring  back  eventually 
from  retirement  much  of  the  60  million 
acres  of  American  farmland  now  bedded 
down  under  various  farm  programs  so 
that  we  will  be  able  to  produce  enough 
food  for  the  starving  areas  of  the  world 
while  they  are  raising  their  own  agri- 
cultural production  levels;  and  second,  it 
would  open  up  new  opportunities  for 
business  and  Industry  by  increasing 
farm  exports.  With  farm  production  up, 
there  would,  of  course,  be  a  greater  de- 
mand at  home  for  more  fertdUzer  and 
machinery,  and  as  other  countries  de- 
velop their  own  agriculture  they  will  be 
seeing  lmix>rts  of  this  equipment. 

Both  of  these  developments  will  have 
an  impact  on  Maryland's  economy  which 
relies  so  heavily  on  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  the  activities  of  the  Port  of 
Baltimore.  As  a  result  of  this  program, 
Maryland's  agricultural  production  can 
be  expected  to  rise  above  its  present  level 
of  approximately  $300  million  annually 


and  the  Port  of  Baltimore  can  be  ex- 
pected to  expand  its  foreign  shipments 
beyond  the  present  level  of  about  $l.« 
billion. 

The  food-for-freedom  program  is 
badly  needed.  As  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  so  dramatical^ 
points  out: 

Two-third*  of  the  world  is  undernourished 
"niouaftnda  of  peraons  die  each  day  aa  a  re-^ 
suit  of  malnutrition.  The  specter  of  famine 
and  mass  starratlon,  in  the  near  years  ahead 
hangs  over  great  areas  of  the  world  where 
populaUona  are  exploding.  Htuiger  blocks 
the  path  to  world  peace. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate,  there- 
fore, that  the  United  States,  which  is 
part  of  that  one-third  of  the  world  which 
is  well-fed,  should  make  this  commit- 
ment to  the  two-thirds  of  the  world 
that  is  going  hungry.  I  strongly  urge 
adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
probably  no  problem  of  grfeater  immedi- 
ate oonoem  to  millions  of  people  on  this 
earth  than  the  threat  of  human  hunger. 
Reoentiy  we  have  all  become  aware  of  the 
life  and  death  race  between  population 
powth  and  food  supplies,  and  even 
though  the  underdeveloped  nations  must 
face  this  growing  crisis  daily,  the  well-be- 
ing and  security  of  all  nations  is  at  stake 
The  Food  for  Freedom  Act,  which 
strengthens  and  realistically  improves 
Public  Law  480  gives  me  confidence  that 
we  are  on  the  right  track,  and  that  we  are 
capable  of  adjusting  our  efforts  to  meet 
and  effectively  deal  with  disturbing 
changes  that  seem  to  occur  ever  more 
frequenUy  in  our  crisis  ridden  age.  Even 
though  we  have  sent  140  million  tons  of 
food  to  hungry  people  overseas  during  the 
last  decade,  the  American  farmer  has  yet 
to  be  challenged  to  demonstrate  the  ex- 
tent of  our  capacity.  Our  strength,  then, 
is  a  mighty  tool  that,  with  compassionate 
employment  and  thoughtful  diplomacy, 
ought  to  hearten  us  all  hi  hopefully  look- 
ing toward  a  solution  to  the  age  old 
menace  of  hunger  and  security.  This 
legislation  combines  the  best  traditions  of 
American  humanltarianism  with  an  en- 
lightened and  pragmatic  recognition  of 
our  national  hiterest,  I  fully  support  this 
measure. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  a  brief  statement  in 
support  of  HJl.  14929.  the  Pood  for 
Freedom  Act  of  1966.  First  of  alll  wish 
to  compliment  the  Members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  commit- 
tee chairman,  the  Honorable  Harold  D. 
CooLET,  on  the  comprehensive  scope  of 
the  hearings  held  on  this  bill  and  for  re- 
porthig  favorably  on  leglslaUon  which 
will  open  the  way  for  an  effective  "World 
War  on  Hunger." 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  food-for- 
peace  program,  carried  out  imder  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  480,  has  provided 
food  assistance  to  needy  people  in  at 
least  100  nations  throughout  the  world. 
This  proposed  FOed  for  Freedom  Act  of 
1966,  provides  for  a  broad  expansion  of 
Anierloa's  food-for-peace  program  and 
places  onphasls  on  aid  to  those  friendly 
nations  helping  themsdves  toward  a 
greater  degree  of  self-reliance  in  pro- 
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meet  the  needs 


vlding  sufficient  food  t^ 
of  their  own  people. 

The  broadened  concetit  of  H.R.  14929, 
would  permit  delibera^i  production  of 
food  in  the  United  Stltes  for  feeding 
hungry  people  in  other 
heretofore  such  food  assistance  has  been 
limited  primarily  to  surplus  food  ac- 
cumulated under  various  farm  produc- 
tion adjustment  progililms.  The  new 
act  provides  for  a  wide*  variety  of  com- 
modities that  may  be  Eiiade  available  to 
recipient  nations.  It  includes  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  or  product  thereof 
and  domestically  produced  fishery  prod- 
ucts— except  fish  concentrate  until  ap- 
proved by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration for  U.S.  consunlt>tion. 

This  proposed  Food  Jfor  Freedom  Act 
recognizes  for  the  first  |  time  the  world 
population  explosion  roktionship  to  the 
world  food  crisis.  The  pew  program  will 
encourage  and  assist  thdse  activities  un- 
dertaken by  recipient  countries  related 
to  the  problem  of  population  growth. 

This  proposed  Food  tor  Freedom  Act 
retains,  strengthens,  a^  expands  pro- 
visions of  the  current  fowd-for-peace  law 
which  restrict  food  aid  to  Communist 
countries.  New  provisiphs  are  added  to 
deny  food  sales  for  locil  currencies  or 
long-term  dollar  credit  | 
sell  or  furnish,  or  use 
craft,  to  supply  North 
with  equipment,  materij 
ties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  vi 
need  for  food  in  the  nua 
cit  areas  of  the  world,  it  is  my  hope  that 
this  bill  will  be  enacted  into  law  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
wholeheartedly  support,  the  food-for- 
freedom  program  and  di^r  Government's 
participation  in  this  t^  of  program. 
We,  the  richest  nation  iqn  earth,  have  a 
moral  responsibiUty  to  ^Ip  those  people 
in  the  world  who  are  l^tiU  deprived  of 
even  the  most  basic  J^eeds — adequate 
food,  shelter,  and  health!  care.  That  re- 
sponsibility is  clearly  ilacognized  in  the 
food-for-freedom  prognam  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  present^  to  Congi-ess, 
proposing  that  "the  uJiited  States  lead 
the  world  in  a  war  agai^Tst  hunger."  He 
also  said,  "There  can  odily  be  victors  in 
this  war."  I  completely  support  this 
view.  We  have  heard  hiuch  talk  about 
"gims  or  butter."  If  ^e  marshal  our 
forces  behind  the  kind  ^f  "butter"  pro- 
Posed  by  the  food-for||i-eedom  bill,  in 
my  opinion  we  will  eventually  have  no 
need  for  "guns." 

The  food-for-freedon  program  follows 
in  the  tradition  of  mi  ny  programs  of 
aid  to  needy  nations  wliich  began  with 
the  proclamation  of  tq^  four  freedoms 
of  mankind  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.    We  have  come  a  long  way 


nations  which 
ir  ships  or  air- 
ietnam  or  Cuba 
Is.  or  commodi- 

of  the  great 
ierous  food  defi- 


since  then.  The  Mar; 
rope  the  assistance  m 
the  miracle  of  reconsti 
ery  that  has  taken  pli 
War  n.  President  Ki 
for  Progress  instituted  . 
fort  for  the  countries  o)f  Latin  America. 
Over  the  past  10  yeaitj  alone  we  have 
provided  through  the  U£  ipA  over  140  mil- 
lion tons  of  food  to  hungry  people.  Yet, 
as  President  Johnson  stated,  "the  prob- 


plan  gave  Eu- 

1^  to  accomplish 

ftion  and  recov- 

e  since  World 

edy's  AlUance 

comparable  ef- 


lem  of  world  hunger  is  more  serious  today 
than  ever  before." 

It  has  become  lncreasingly~xlear  that 
direct  food  aid  alone  will  never  provide 
the  fiiuil  solution  to  this  problem  of  world 
hunger.  The  productive  capacity  of  all 
the  helping  nations  cannot  keep  pace 
with  the  dramatically  increasing  food 
needs  of  a  world  population  in  constant 
growth. 

The  final  elimination  of  want  will  only 
come  if  that  aid  is  accompanied  by  the 
continuing  development  of  the  economic 
productivity  of  the  nations  receiving  our 
assistance.  This  goal  cannot  be  achieved 
unless  the  dependent  nations  are  com- 
mitted to  a  program  of  self-help  in  the 
development  of  their  own  economic  self- 
reliance.  It  is  this  kind  of  self-reliance 
and  freedom  for  developing  nations 
which  is.  and  must  always  be.  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  our  aid  programs. 

I  regard,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  aspects  in  the  food-for-free- 
dom bill — and  one  also  emphasized  by  the 
President — that  provision  which  would 
make  "self-help"  on  the  part  of  recipient 
nations  an  integral  part  of  our  food  aid 
program. 

The  decision  to  incorporate  the  "self- 
help"  concept  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
food-for-freed(Mn  program  came  after 
careful  analysis  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  anticipated  food  needs 
of  recipient  nations  in  the  years  up  to 
1975  and  beyond  as  they  relate  to  the  po- 
tential productive  capacity  of  the  United 
States  and  to  a  continuation  of  present 
trends  in  grain  production  in  the  devel- 
oping countries.  The  conclusion  was 
clearly  stated  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Orville  Freeman  in  his  testimony 
before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 
He  Uidicated  that  by  1985.  <>ven  if  the 
total  productive  capacity  of  the  United 
States  were  called  into  play,  food  aid 
alone  could  not  supply  world  food  needs, 
and  there  would  be  a  disastrous  gap  be- 
tween need  and  available  supply  if  the 
rate  of  production  in  developing  coun- 
tries does  not  sharply  increase  between 
now  and  1985,  This  is  why  the  food-for- 
freedom  program  places  the  highest  em- 
phasis on  self-help  and  why  I  so  strongly 
endorse  this  particular  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posed program. 

It  ought  to  be  made  clear  that  the  self- 
help  area  of  the  food-for-freedom  bill 
will  be  implemented  by  making  both 
technical  and  capital  assistance  available 
to  those  countries  which  embark  on  effec- 
tive programs  to  increase  their  own 
food-producing  ability. 

Parenthetically.  I  would  like  to  state 
that  my  support  of  this  self-help  concept 
is  based  strongly  on  my  own  experience 
as  a  businessman  and  my  service  as  a 
member  of  President  Kennedy's  Eco- 
nomic Trade  Mission  for  Underdeveloped 
Countries.  In  that  capacity  I  partici- 
pated in  the  initiation  of  programs  based 
on  the  self-help  concept  and  designed  to 
assist  small  businessmen  in  a  number  of 
countries  in  the  Far  East  to  set  up  and 
sustain  their  own  businesses.  This  pro- 
gram was  eminently  successful  in  the 
Philippines,  Taiwan.  Malaysia,  and  other 
countries.  I  puisued  this  idea  last  No- 
vember when,  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
I  led  a  group  of  American  small  business- 


men on  a  trip  to  Vietnam  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  a  joint  venture  program, 
designed  to  find  a  way  to  bring  a  begin- 
ning of  stability  to  the  Vietnamese  econ- 
omy by  establishing  equal  partnership 
arrangements  between  American  and 
Vietnamese  businessmen  in  the  establish- 
ment of  small  business  ventures  in  Viet- 
nam. 

It  has  been  my  firm  belief  that  every 
attempt  to  encourage  self-help  on  the 
part  of  developing  countries  in  every  area 
of  their  life  and  economy  can  have  only 
positive  results  in  the  efforts  to  arrive  at 
a  world  both  peaceful  and  free  from 
want. 

The  second  new  feature  which  I  regard 
as  important  in  the  Food  for  Freedom 
Act  is  the  provision  which  would  elimi- 
nate the  surplus  requirement  for  food 
aid.  In  the  past,  commodities  available 
for  aid  have  been  limited  to  large  de- 
gree by  the  kind  held  in  surplus  stocks. 
Under  the  new  program  this  will  no 
longer  be  true. 

The  new  bill  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  take  into  account  the 
food-for-freedom  needs  in  projecting  our 
domestic  farm  programs.  He  will  de- 
termine both  the  kind  and  quantities  of 
commodities  available,  using  five  cri- 
teria listed  in  title  m,  section  301,  of 
the  food-for-freedom  bill,  H.R.  12785, 
which  require  that  he  take  into  account 
"productive  capacity,  domestic  require- 
ments, farm  and  consumer  price  levels, 
commercial  exports,  and  adequate  caiTy- 
over"  in  his  determinations  with  regard 
to  commodities  and  quantities  to  be  in- 
cluded in  negotiations  with  each  country. 

The  significance  of  the  elimination  of 
the  surplus  requirement  Is  quite  clear. 
It  will  make  it  possible  in  the  future  to 
gear  the  kind  of  commodities  sent  abroad 
as  aid  measures  to  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
tries involved,  most  specifically  the  nutri- 
tional needs,  which  the  President-has 
stressed  as  so  crucial  a  factor  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  health  and  progress  of  de- 
veloping countries. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  reaffirm  my  sup- 
port for  the  food-for-freedom  bill  and 
my  enthusiasm  for  the  particular  sec- 
tions I  have  discussed  above.  I  would 
like  to  state,  too,  that  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  this  or  any  aid  program  will  rest 
strongly  on  how  successfully  we  bring 
the  benefits  of  such  programs  directly 
to  the  people  of  the  recipient  nations. 
Only  as  the  people  benefit  quickly  and 
directly  from  assistance — whether  It  be 
food,  health  care,  or  education — we  hope 
to  stimulate  the  kind  of  incentive  and 
determination  for  self-help  which  will  be 
the  foimdation  for  the  progress  and  pro- 
ductivity in  developing  countries  neces- 
sary to  permit  them  to  take  their  place 
as  contributing  members  of  a  peaceful 
world  society  free  from  hunger  and  want. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  take  Uils  opportunity  to 
thank  my  colleagues  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  for  the  very  kind  treatment 
and  consideration  I  have  enjoyed  during 
the  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
in  the  Congress. 

Public  Law  480  has  had  one  unique 
distinction  in  that  it  is  one  of  the  few 
acts  that  has  come  to  be  known  by  its 
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aaiigned  number.  When  It  was  first  en- 
acted In  1954,  very  few  peoi^,  even  the 
most  opttmlstic  supporters,  could  have 
anticipated  the  Impact  it  would  have 
upon  the  lAairs  of  the  worid. 

Not  only  has  this  program  had  a  pro- 
nounced effect  upon  commercial,  politi- 
cal, and  humanitarian  affairs  of  the 
world,  but  It  has  been  a  tremendous 
weapon  In  the  struggle  for  freedom 
against  the  forces  of  Communist  domi- 
nation. 

The  acknowledgment  by  our  Govern- 
ment that  we  had  a  role  to  play  in  at- 
tempting to  alleviate  hunger  of  other  na- 
tions which  were  not  so  blessed  with 
abundances  was  a  new  and  revolutionary 
conc^t  To  be  sure,  our  Nation  has  his- 
torically reloaded  to  humanitarian 
calls  and  we  have  willingly  used  our  food 
resouroei  to  alleviate  hunger  during  and 
following  wars,  but  this  program  was 
and  Is  designed  to  provide  assistance 
where  htmger  has  been  endemic. 

Two  paramount  motives  were  set  forth 
In  the  legislative  intent  of  the  origiiua 
Public  Law  480  program :  one  was  mar- 
ket devi^pment  and,  two,  suridus  dis- 
posal. With  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
objectives,  we  have  had  really  substan- 
tial results.  Foreign  markets  for  our 
farm  products  have  increased  so  mate- 
rially that  we  are  now  expecting  them  to 
exceed  M  bUlion  for  the  fiscal  year  Just 
closing.  Our  agriculture  imports  will  ap- 
proximate H  billton  for  this  same  period, 
so  we  have  a  definite  favorable  balance 
of  trade  in  this  program  which  Is  sorely 
needed  to  alleviate  the  alarming  gold 
drain  which  Is  a  great  concern  to  us. 

The  other  purpose  of  the  act,  having 
to  do  with  surplus  commodity  di^)osal 
has  been  given  much  attention  In  recent 
years.  In  many  Instances  the  countries 
we  were  attempting  to  help  deprecated 
our  good  Intentions  and  insisted  we  were 
not  really  motivated  by  humanitarian 
Intentkma.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth,  and  I  am  confident  his- 
tory will  record  this  as  a  fabricaUon  of 
the  facts. 

As  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  many 
recipient  nations  even  today  feel  that 
they  are  doing  us  a  favor  by  taking  com- 
modltiea  off  our  hands.  This  we  are  not 
only  de-emphaslfiing  because  of  diplo- 
matic overtones,  but  we  are  also  doing  it 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  no  longer 
have  these  commodities  In  surplus,  at 
least  not  In  the  quantities  as  of  yore. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  criticisms  di- 
rected at  this  program  have  some  merit 
I  would  like  to  say  that  our  committee 
has  endeavored,  along  with  the  adminis- 
tratcHV  of  the  program,  to  Improve  the 
operation  continuously.  One  of  the 
largest  of  the  many  nations  we  have  tried 
to  assist  is  India.  This  overpopulated 
country  has  experienced  starvation  al- 
most constantly  since  we  have  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  area.  In  an  effort  to 
help  the  hundreds  of  millions  compris- 
ing India's  states,  we  moimted  a  massive 
long-range  program  of  assistance  which 
I  am  sorry  to  say  has  not  been  nearly  as 
successful  as  we  had  hoped.  Possibly  it 
was  a  more  complicated  problem  than 
we  anticipated  and  perhaps  we  expected 
to  much  to  soon  from  a  people  who  had 
Just  recently  acquired  their  own  Inde- 
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pendenoe.  It  takes  time  to  shake  off 
centuries  of  lethargy  and  neglect  and 
India  Is  no  exception. 

Regardless  of  how  we  may  choose  to 
interpret  this  particular  program,  In  all 
fairness  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
three  different  Chief  Executives  have 
found  it  In  the  national  interest  to  sup- 
port the  purposes  of  this  act.  As  a  re- 
sult we  have  accumulated  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  which  for  all  practical 
purposes  is  frozen  in  the  respective  re- 
cipient countries  banks.  Often  this 
money  which  is  not  redeemable  in  dol- 
lars is  referred  to  as  counterpart  funds. 

During  Madame  Ohandl's  recent  visit 
to  the  United  States,  she  and  President 
Johnson  agreed  upon  a  plan  to  utilize  a 
portion  of  India's  contribution  for  the 
establishment  of  an  educational  institu- 
tion there.  This  Is  in  keeping  with  the 
basic  purposes  of  the  act  and  it  is  In  fact 
a  step  that  should  have  been  Initiated 
much  earlier. 

In  view  of  our  diminishing  surpluses, 
however,  recipient  nations  should  be  Im- 
pressed with  their  own  responsibilities 
of  self-help.  If  the  participating  na- 
tions are  given  a  clearer  and  firmer  un- 
derstanding of  their  own  responsibilities, 
plus  our  obligations  to  the  people  of  our 
Nation.  I  am  confident  the  program  will 
grow  and  become  an  even  greater  tool 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

I  want  to  commend  oiu:  able  chairman 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  for 
the  time  provided  interested  citizens  to 
appear  and  register  their  views  on  this 
Important  legislation.  I  believe  adequate 
time  was  afforded  for  the  committee's 
drafting  of  the  legislative  language  of 
the  bill  in  executive  session.  It  has  been 
tremendously  inspiring  to  note  the  in- 
terest that  has  been  aroused  throughout 
the  world  in  the  Public  Law  480  program, 
and  the  himdreds  of  pages  of  testimony 
taken  by  the  oommitteie  are  certainly  evi- 
dence of  the  wide^read  concern  that 
people  have  for  the  problems  connected 
with  feeding  a  hungry  world. 

Obviously,  in  any  effort  so  far  reach- 
ing and  Important,  there  are  bound  to  be 
differences  of  oplnlcm  as  to  the  content 
of  this  measure.  However,  I  can  report 
to  you  that  we  bring  this  legislation  to 
the  Committee  today  with  an  almost 
imanimous  report.  Bypartlsan  action 
such  as  this  is  further  proof  of  the  con- 
scientious effort  that  has  been  displayed 
by  the  leadership  as  well  as  by  the  entire 
membership. 

There  win  undoubtedly  be  some 
amendments  offered  oti  the  fioor;  my 
suggestion  Is  that  they  be  given  as  objec- 
tive consideration  as  possible,  bearing  in 
mind  the  extremely  fine  screening  the 
Mil  has  already  had.  We  do  not  come  to 
the  floor  today  with  an  ill-oonsidered  or 
hastily  approved  proposal. 

Now  as  to  the  actual  content  of  H.R. 
14929.  I  will  review  briefly  some  of  the 
outstanding  features  for  the  beneflt  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  It  will  ex- 
tend the  act  for  2  years  and  be  known  as 
the  Food  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966.  It 
authorizes  an  expenditure  of  $3.3  billion, 
a  goodly  portion  of  which  should  eventu- 
ally return  to  the  Treasury. 

Two-thirds  of  the  world  Is  undernour- 
ished.   Thousands  of  persons  die  each 


day  as  the  result  of  maliuitrltlon.  The 
specter  of  famine  and  mass  starvation.  In 
the  years  ahead,  hangs  over  great  areas 
of  the  world  where  populations  are  ex- 
ploding. Hunger  blocks  the  path  to 
world  peace. 

HJl.  14929— the  new  Food  for  Free- 
dom Act — sets  In  motion  a  poUcy  and  a 
program  which  in  times  to  oome,  with 
the  active  participation  of  other  nations, 
may  be  heralded  as  one  of  history's 
greatest  steps  forward.  This  is  a  world 
war  on  hunger.  Its  aim  is  to  deal  with 
the  oldest  and  severest  agony  of  man- 
kind. Victory  would  save  more  lives  than 
have  been  lost  in  all  the  wars  of  history. 
It  is  a  war  In  which  all  nations  and  all 
peoples  may  Join. 

Its  new  objectives  are  as  follows: 

First,  permits  deliberate  production  of 
food  In  the  United  States  to  feed  hungry 
people  In  other  nations.  Heretofore  our 
food  shipments  under  the  food-for-peace 
program  have  been  limited  to  surpluses 
accumulated  under  various  farm  pro- 
grams; 

Second,  places  emphasis  particularly 
on  aid  to  those  frlendJb^  eoimtrles  helping 
themselves  toward  self-reliance  in  pro- 
ducing sufacient  food  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  own  people: 

Third,  recognizes  for  the  first  time,  as 
a  matter  of  VS.  policy,  the  workl  popu- 
lation explosion  relationship  to  the  world 
food  crisis,  providing  that  the  new  food- 
for-freedom  program  shall  make  avail- 
able resources  to  promote  voluntary  ac- 
tivities in  other  countries  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  population  growth  and 
family  planning  : 

Fourth,  takes  into  aecoimt  the  need  for 
clothing  among  Impoverished  peoples, 
by  authorizing  the  shipment  through 
this  program  of  textiles  where  raw  cot- 
ton accounts  f<H-  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  cost; 

Fifth,  established  a  farmer-to-farmer 
program  by  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  administer  in  coop- 
eration with  the  various  land-grant  and 
other  colleges  the  use  of  American  farm 
"know-how  and  show-how"  to  help  de- 
vek>plng  countries  meet  rising  food  needs. 
commonly  called  the  "bread  and  butter 
corps." 

Sixth,  protects  normal  trade  and  oom- 
meree;  and 

Seventh,  strengthens  provisions  of  the 
present  food-for-peace  law  restricting 
aid  to  CommimlSt  dominated  countries. 

A  very  Important  provision  in  this 
bill  refers  to  the  Public  Law  480  program 
as  a  free  world,  free  enterprise  un- 
dertaking. Food  sales  for  local  cur- 
rencies or  long-term  dollar  credit  would 
be  denied  those  nations  which  sell  or 
furnish,  or  permit  ships  or  aircraft  un- 
der their  registry  to  supply  North  Vlet- 
niun  or  Cuba  with  any  equipment,  ma- 
terials or  comm(XlIties.  These  conces- 
sional sales  would  also  be  denied  nations 
which  have  expropriated  property  of 
American  citizens  without  payment  of 
Just  compensation  or  have  not  taken  ap- 
propriate action  upon  a  Judgment  In 
favor  of  such  U.S.  citizens. 

The  new  program  will  encourage  the 
development  of  free  enterprise  In  the 
recipient  developing  countries.  It  ex- 
pands the  Cooley  loan  program  through 
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which  foreign  correnctes  accumulated 
under  the  program  an  made  avallaMe 
for  loans  to  US.  firms  a  :il  their  affiliates 
for  business  devriopmei  i^  and  trade  ex- 
pansion In  the  recipient  eountrfes. 

Basically,  HH.  14929  amends  Public 
Law  480,  under  which  the  food-for-peace 
program  supines  food  i  to  hungry  peo- 
ples, first,  through  sales  |  for  the  eurren- 
cies  of  other  nations;  sibooA.  I(xig-term 
dollar  credit  sales;  and  Ithird.  by  dona- 
tions. Public  Law  480  'as  amended,  is 
extended  for  2  years,  tp  December  31. 
1968. 

Expenditures  amoun;^g  to  $3.3  Ul- 
Uon  annually  would  be  s  athorized  for  the 
new  program.  Approxi  tnately  $2  Mmcm 
now  is  being  expended  imder  the  food- 
for-peace  program. 

In  conclusion  I  woul^l  Just  like  to  say 
a  hungry  world  is  a  dar  serous  world.  It 
is  a  world  fruitful  to  Cfinmunlsm.  But 
communism  cannot  fero  ^e  pec^le  It 
enslaves.  Commimlsmj  can  offer  the 
underdeveloped  world  pnly  hunger  and 
starvation.  The  genitiB'  of  America's 
farmers  and  the  Amerlc^  system  of  free 
enterprise  can  save  '  mankind  tram. 
famine  and  mass  starvation,  if  implanted 
and  accepted  in  the  far  comers  (rf  the 
earth. 

We  are  platmlng  a  new  war,  a  new 
kind  of  war.  I 

The  President  has  said  there  should 
be  only  victors,  no  van|C|ulshed.  In  this 
undertaking  it  will  bd  'well  to  remind 
from  time  to  time  the  incipient  govern- 
ments and  peoples  t^  the  Uhlted 
States  of  America,  notjtnany  years  ago. 
as  measured  by  the  snan  of  time,  was 
an  underdeveloped  cojmtry,  and  that, 
under  free  enterprise  w  a  free  people, 
this  underdeveloped  larn  has  become  the 
most  pro6i)erous  and  niqst  powerful  na- 
tion on  earth.  : 

One  witness  during  ihe  committee's 
public  hearings  recalled  that  in  the  early 
history  of  our  country  f  million  Amer- 
ican Indians  lived  mai  finally.  In  mean 
circumstances,  on  the  ]  and  embraced  in 
the  continental  United  States,  while  to- 
day almost  200  milUa  i  Americans  eat 
well  from  the  same  land,  and  have  food 
to  share  with  others  throughout  the 
world.  j 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Cfcldrman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  14929.  This  bill  extends 
and  amends  Public  Law  i480,  a  landmark 
law  enacted  by  the  Bef  bUican  83d  Con- 
gress a  doeen  years  ago  knd  extended  on 
a  bipartisan  basis  at!  a  niunber  of 
.occasions  since.  This  Ull  Is  in  tt»t  bt- 
parttsan  tradition  and  during  the  4 
months  that  it  has  been  considered  in  the 
committee,  many  cbaa  gea  and  Imj^ove- 
ments  have  been  maii.  Amendments 
and  suggestions  were  i^iade  from  both 
sides  of  our  committee  tkle  in  an  effort 
to  strengthen  this  viiluable  program 
which  Is  of  such  great  b  oportance  to  mil- 
lions of  veaple,  both  q£e  at  home  and 
overseas. 

Naturally.  I  suppose  j  none  of  us  feel 
that  all  the  amendukcnts  that  were 
adopted  are  desirable  ik  that  the  com- 
mittee acted  wisely  til  rejecting  some 
suggestions.  I  person  ikly  have  serious 
reservations  about  ibe  coaaniittee 
amendRBcnt  which  pet  aits  rep«yaient 
periods  on  long-term  <  \  lOar  credit  sales 
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to  run  as  long  as  40  years.  Others  in 
the  committee  and  in  this  House  may 
question  other  provMons  in  the  Mil,  but 
by  and  large  the  mtlre  memlbership  of 
the  committee  has  WMked  cfillgently  to 
bring  forth  a  bin  which  has  overwhdm- 
tng  suppMt. 

Tlirotighout  the  testimony  presented 
to  the  committee  there  was  one  common, 
and  I  might  add,  (Hnlnous  theme.  That 
theme  was  and  is  the  very  real  likeli- 
hood of  a  serious  food  shortage  In  many 
p«trts  of  the  world  wltMn  the  next  few 
decades.  This  shortage  of  food  is  grow- 
ing more  and  more  acute  each  year  as  a 
result  of  exploding  populations  and  less 
than  adequate  world  food  production. 

In  my  (pinion  H.R.  14929  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  this  problem.  It  also  offers  three 
constructive  approaches  toward  doing 
something  about  this  ever-growing  world 
food  gap. 

First,  this  legislation  calls  for  ex- 
panded UJS.  agricultural  production 
which  will  either  be  donated  to  needy 
people  throughout  the  wcM-ld  or  will  be 
sold  to  them  on  very  generous  terms. 

SecMid.  this  bill,  for  the  first  time  In 
my  ree(^IectIon,  recognizes  the  problems 
ot  population  growth  and  provides  ways 
and  means  to  Implonent  family  plan- 
ning in  those  parts  of  the  world  which 
desire  this  type  of  necessary  asslstaitce. 

Third,  this  MU  idaces  heavy  emirtmsis, 
both  in  poHcy  and  in  execution,  upon 
self-help  activities  designed  to  expand 
world  food  production  and  distribution. 

The  goal  of  this  bill  Is  not  to  see  each 
nation  entirely  self-stdBclent  In  food. 
Rather  It  Is  to  help  friendly  developing 
nations  achieve  the  eeonmnic  ability  to 
finance  their  own  needs,  either  at  htane 
w  by  hard  eurrmcy  purchases  of  food 
and  fiber  from  the  United  States.  Or  to 
put  it  another  way,  the  market  develop- 
ment aspects  of  this  new  law,  the  Agri- 
culture Ttade  Devel(^HBent  and  Assis- 
tance Act  of  1954,  are  still  retained  and 
emphaslaed  t^  H  Ji.  14»29. 

The  one  amendment  to  this  bill  whidi 
I  do  (HHx>se  is  the  committee  amendment 
to  permit  dollar  credit  sales  to  be  ex- 
tended for  periods  of  40  years  with  10- 
year  grace  periods  during  which  no  prin- 
cipal win  be  rq?ald. 

These  terms.  In  my  opinion,  make  the 
IMTOgram  overiy  generous  and  not  In  the 
Interest  of  U.S.  taxpayers  who  must  foot 
the  UU.  Interest  rates,  at  1  percent  per 
year  for  10  years  and  2^  percent  per 
year  thereafter,  are  well  below  the  cost 
of  money  to  the  Treasury.  Ten-yttr 
grace  pcrioda.  In  my  (pinion,  can  only 
aggravate  tlie  balanee-of -payment  prob- 
lem. Forty  yean  la  too  k»g  a  time  to 
expect  repayment  for  peritfiables.  Tbe 
grandchildren  of  today's  crandtaUwxs 
who  ate  that  food  may  noi  wish  to,  nor 
be  able  to,  pay  lor  this  food  two  score 
years  later. 

It  must  also  be  home  in  mtoid  that 
title  IV  of  the  presait  statute  limits  dol- 
lar credit-sales  to  20  years  with  2-year 
grace  periods.  The  committee  voted  21 
to  12  to  retain  jmaent  law,  but  later  re- 
versed its^  on  the  committee  amefid- 
m«it  whicb.  should  be  rejected  by  the 
House. 

There  are  two  provisions  in  this  bill, 
which  were  not  In  the  legislation  recom- 


mended by  the  administration,  that  Z 
would  like  to  comment  upon. 

The  first  is  the  prorlslon  irtilch  ex- 
tends this  mogram  for  2  years.  The 
administration  had  soogfat  a  S-year  ex- 
tension. The  committee  wisely  <diose 
the  shorter  extertslon  in  order  to  give 
Congress  a  continuing  review  and  a  bet- 
ter grasp  of  this  $3.3  billion  a  year 
program. 

It  is  important  that  Congress  retain 
this  review  authority  because  this  pro- 
gram, unlike  tbe  regular  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, is  an  wn^iped  up  in  one  padcage. 
There  Is  no  authorlzaticm  with  a  subse- 
quent appropriation  under  this  program. 
The  money  is  spent  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  wliich  then  Is  later 
reimbursed  by  the  Congress.  Therefore, 
a  2-year  extension  gives  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  the  House  an  effec- 
tive opportunity  to  examine  and  review 
the  policies  and  the  administration  of 
the  program,  rather  than  remaining, 
from  a  prstctlcal  standpoint,  powerless 
to  do  so  f  (ff  a  period  of  5  years. 

Another  provlBion  in  this  totll  wfaleh 
has  received  considerable  attention  is  the 
so-called  North  Vietnam-Cuba  awend- 
ment.  Tbe  committee  bill  eartiea  what, 
In  essence,  this  House  VMWoved  by  a  S-to- 
1  margin  several  wedEs  ago,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1967  agricultural  anvopri- 
aUonabilL 

This  amendment  does  not  punish  the 
himgry  in  any  country  of  the  world  be- 
cause It  appUes  only  to  the  concessional 
sales  program  under  title  I.  In  other 
words,  it  does  not  affect  food  donations 
made  under  title  n  of  the  act. 

This  amendment  does  not  inq>ose  any 
burden  upon  anyone.  It  simpiy  oflan 
a  choice  to  any  nation  which  seeks  our 
help  under  the  mnffsstonal  salea  pro- 
gram embodied  in  Public  Law  480.  That 
choice  is  to  either  carry  on  ccmmerce 
with  Havaiut  and  Hanoi  at  enjogr  loud 
currency  sales  and  long-term  didlar 
credit  sales  of  UjS.  farm  r^mm»uHu^  un- 
der this  program.    The  amendment  is 

not    an    ex   post    facto    nmonrtiyiin^       It 

{^jiplles  only  to  the  present,  and  once  a 
nati<»i  ceases  its  coaametce  with  our 
enemies  In  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba  it 
becomes  eligible  once  again  for  these  very 
generous  sales  agreements  with  tbe  Unit- 
ed States. 

This  amendment  has  been  disrussed 
at  length  together  with  the  various  other 
"friendly"  nation  provisions  In  the  bill, 
and  I  for  one  would  certainly  urge  tbe 
House  to  support  the  Committee's  ac- 
tions on  the  North  Vietnam-Cuba  pro- 
vision. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  in  the  absence  of  substantial 
changes  being  made  by  the  House,  I  as- 
pect to  vote  for  H.R.  14929  on  final  pas- 
sage. I  believe,  Iwwever,  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  committee  amendment  allow- 
ing 40-year  dollar  credits  would  further 
impcove  tbe  bUL  Likewise  any  amend- 
ments to  weaken  the  "friendly  nations" 
provisions  of  the  bin  should  also  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  (Lallan.  Ur.  chairman,  the  bill 
now  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Shan  formulate  voluntary  ad- 
justment program — ^wheat.  feed  grains, 
cotton — to  provide  jnoduction  to  meet 
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reqxiirements  and  assure  a  carryover  at 
the  end  of  the  marketing  year  of  at  leajst 
25  percent  of  annual  requirements. 

As  you  know,  the  Agricultural  Advis- 
ory Commission  has  recommended  re- 
serve stocks  levels  for  major  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Secretary  Freeman  has  testified 
that  while  the  matter  of  reserve  levels  is 
under  constant  study  in  the  Department, 
they  have  tentatively  stood  on  these  rec- 
ommendations. The  pertinent  figures 
relating  to  the  Advisory  Commission  rec- 
ommendation and  carryover  figures  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  are  as  follows: 


Wbeat 

Cot- 
ton 

Feed 
gtains 

Approximate  current  annual 
rfqulrements  (domestic 
plus  total  export).. 

Million 

buiheU 

l.SOO 

400 

630 

Million 
baltt 
ISO 

3.8 

6.2 

MilUoH 
font 
i7n  n 

2S  percent  of  annual  requin- 
ments 

42.5 
45.0 

Advisory  CommisBlOD  ivaerre 
bwL 

The  carryover  figures  based  on  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  match  fairly  well 
with  those  presently  accepted  by  the  De- 
partment. For  wheat  and  cotton  a 
carryover  equivalent  to  25  percent  of 
annual  requirements  represents  a  rea- 
sonable minimum  carryover.  Certainly. 
programs  for  these  commodities  should 
not  be  formulated  to  purposely  reduce 
the  commodity  carryover  below  this  level. 
Aetiially  for  both  wheat  and  cotton,  a 
slightly  larger  carryover  should  be  the 
eoeH  in  order  to  successfully  Implement 
the  ever-normal  granary  concept  of  ade- 
quate sui^lies  and  price  stability. 

For  feed  grains  carryover  stocks 
equivalent  to  25  percent  of  current  an- 
nual utilization  wUl  provide  an  adequate 
and  desirable  carryover  level.  As  with 
any  desirable  carryover  goal,  this  level 
Is  sufficient  to  allow  substantial  short- 
run  deviation  resulting  from  unforeseen 
or  unpredictable  circumstances. 

A  requirement  to  maintain  a  carry- 
over level  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  or  cot- 
ton equivalent  to  50  percent  of  annual 
requirements  is  completely  unreasonable. 
Such  a  carryover  level  would  be  more 
than  required  under  set  conditions  so 
adverse  as  to  be  imrealistic. 

Carryovers  at  this  level  would  largely 
be  carried  by  CCC  which  would  mean 
large  storage,  handling,  and  transporta- 
tl<Hi  expense.  There  would  be  no  benefits 
to  producers  and  the  market  price  soft- 
ness resulting  from  the  presence  of  such 
excessive  stocks  voxild  in  the  long  run 
have  a  decided  adverse  effect  on  farm 
prices  and  Income.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  a  requirement  to  main- 
tain carryover  stocks  at  anywhere  near 
50  percent  of  annual  requirements  would 
be  a  backward  step— back  toward  the 
costly  surplus  situation  which  we  in- 
herited. Such  a  carryover  requirement 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  anything  other 
than  permanent  return  to  the  agricul- 
tural dark  ages  of  the  l»50's. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tonpore  (Mr,  Albikt) 
having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Moor- 
BXAo,  Chainnan  of  the  Committee  of  the 


Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (HJl. 
14929)  to  promote  international  trade  In 
agricultural  OHnmodlties,  to  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  further  eco- 
nomic development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  878, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  sec- 
ond committee  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any  other 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
the  remaining  amendments  en  gros. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  would  ask 
the  chairman  to  make  sure  that  that  Is 
the  committee  amendment  dealing  with 
the  period  of  credit  extended  to  CcKn- 
munist  countries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will  the 
gentleman  advise  what  page  the  amend- 
ment to  which  he  refers  is  found  on? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it,  but  the  Chair  is 
trying  to  ascertain  where  In  the  bill  the 
amendment  is  located  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman makes  reference. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Page  13.  line  17,  accord- 
ing to  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  That  is 
correct.   Page  13,  line  17. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  remainder  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  To  make  certain,  this  is 
the  amendment  that  provides  for  a  40- 
year  loan  and  a  10-year  grace  period,  is 
It  not? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  unable  to  construe  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  appears  in  the 
bill  as  indicated  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  that  that  is 
the  intention. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  Is  endeavoring  to  put  the  question 
on  the  adoption  of  the  remaliiing  amend- 
ments en  gros.  The  question  is  on  the 
remaining  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to.  '^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment  on 
which  a  separate  vote  is  draaanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Page  13.  line  19,  strike  out  the  language 
l)eglnnlng  with  "Provided,  That  payment 
shall  be  made",  down  through  and  Including 
line  6  on  page  14.  and  insert  "In  any  event 
■uch  agreement  shall  be  no  leas  favorable  to 
the  United  States  than  for  development  locma 
made  under  section  201  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  19S1,  as  amended." 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BXRT).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  <X>OLEY.    Mr.  Speaker 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
najrs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t^npore.  The 
Chair  is  unable  to  hear  two  Members 
speaking  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  C<X>LEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  to  strike  out  the  lan- 
guage which  appears  in  the  bill  at  page 
14  thereof,  beginning  with  line  1  through 
line  8. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Page  13. 
beginning  on  line  19  with  "Provided," 
and  continuing  on  page  14  into  line  5 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  new 
language. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

On  that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Harvey]  demands  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  193,  nays  165,  not  voting  73, 
as  follows: 

[RoUNo.  133] 
YEAS— 193 


Addabbo 

Gibbons 

MacUe 

Albert 

OUbert 

Madden 

Anderson, 

Gonzalez 

Mataon 

Tenn. 

Grabowski 

Matthews 

AnnunEio 

Gray 

Meeds 

Ashley 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mink 

AsplnaU 

Green,  Pa. 

MoeUer 

Bandstra 

Grelgg 

Monagan 

Barrett 

Grlder 

Moorhead 

Beckworth 

Griffiths 

Morgan 

Bennett 

Hagen,  CalU. 

Murphy,  HI. 

Bingham 

Halpern 

Natcher 

Boggs 

HamUton 

Nedzi 

Boland 

Hanley 

O'Brien 

Brademas 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Brooks 

Hansen,  lAra 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Burke 

Olson,  Minn. 

Burtoo.  Calif. 

Hathaway 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Ottlnger 

CaUan 

Hays 

Patman 

Carey 

Bechler 

Patten 

CeUer 

Helstoekl 

Pepper 

Chelf 

Henderson 
Ricks 

•erklns 

aark 

:  >hUbln 

Clevenger 

HoUand 

Ike 

Cohelan 

Howard 

Poage 

Conyers 

Hull 

Price 

Cooley 

Htugate 

PurceU 

Corman 

Huot 

RandaU 

CvUver 

Irwin 

Redlln 

Daddarlo 

Jacobs 

Reld,  N.T. 

Daniels 

Resnlck 

Delaney 

Jennings 

Reuss 

Dlggs 

Joelson 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

DlngeU 

Johna(Hi,  Calif 

Rodlno 

Donohue 

Johnson,  Okla 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Dow 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ronan 

Dulskl 

Jones,  Mo. 

Roncallo 

Dtmcan.Oreg. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Bdmondsnn 

Karsten 

Roeentbal 

Edwards,  Calif 

Karth 

Rostenkowskl 

Bvans,  Colo. 

Kastenmeier 

Roybal 

Farbsteln 

Kee 

Ryan 

Pamsley 

KeUy 

StOennatn 

Famum 

King,  Calif. 

St.  Onge 

PasceU 

Klng,lTtah 

Bcheuer 

Feighan 

Kirwan 

Schlaler 

Fisher 

Kluczynskl 

Schmidhauser 

Komegay 

Shipley 

Foley 

Krebs 

Sickles 

Ford, 

Long,  Md. 

Slsk 

William  D. 

Love 

Slack 

Foimtaln 

McCarthy 

Smith.  Iowa 

Fraser 

McOoweU 

Staggers 

Frledel 

MCFaU 

Stalbaum 

Oallagtaer 

McOrath 

Steed 

Oarmats 

McVlcker 

Stratton 

Oialmo 

StubbleSeld 
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SiUUTsa  Udan 

Taylor  munan 

Tenzer  Van  Deerlll  i 

Thomas  Vanlk 

TbompGon.  Tas.Vtgorito 
Todd  Vivian 

Tunney  Watte 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Anderson.  HI. 

Andrews, 
George  W. 

Andrews, 
Glenn 

Andrews, 
N.Dak. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ayres 

Bates 

Battin 

Belcher 

BeU 

Berry 

Betts 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Broomfletd 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cibell 

CahUl 

Callaway 

Cameron 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Craley 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtm 

Curtis 

Da5ue 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  WU. 

Derwlnskl 

Devlue 

Dickinson 

Dole 


NATS— W 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan,  T^i^L 

Dwyer 

Edwards, 

Erlenbom 

Everett 

Fallon 

Fln4Iey 

Ford.  Gcrakl 

FrelliBghuy^^ 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Ga  things 

Oettys 

OoodeU 

Gross 

Grover 

Gurney 

Haley 

HaU 

HaUeck 

Hana*xt.Id4^ 

Etorsha 

Harvey,  In^. 

Horton 

Hutchlnaot 

Icboed 

Johnson,  P^. 

Jonas 

Keith 

King.  N.T. 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

McCtory 

McOuUoeb 

McDade 

McBwen 

MacOzegor 

Mackay 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala 

Martin, 

Martin,  NelH 

Mathlas 

May 

Michel 

MlnshaU 

Moore 

Morse 

Morton 


Abbltt 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Blatntk 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brown,  Calif. 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Colmer 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 
Denton 
Dyal 

Edwards.  La. 
Ellsworth 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fino 
Flood 
Flynt 

Pulton,  Tenn. 
OllUgan 
Oubser 


HOT  VOTW3— 78 


Hagan,  Ga. 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hubert  J 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Hosmer 

Keogh 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Matsunaga 

MUler 

MUls 

Minish 

Mias 

Morris 

Morrison 

Mosher 


N.vi 


Molter 
Murphy, 
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Wdtnsr 

White.  Idaho 

Whitener 

Wright 

Tate* 

Tounc 

Zablocki 


Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal.  Oik 

Passman 

Picklo 

Pitnio 

Poff 

Pool 

Puclnski 

QtUe 

QtiUlen 

Reid,  m. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Arte. 

Roberts 

RobisoB 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tes. 

Roudebuab 

Rouah 

Rumsfelit 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

SchneebeU 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Selden 

ShrlTsr 

Siksa 

Skubits 

Smith,  CaUf. 

Smith,  N.T. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stalford 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Tesgue,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

ThomaoB.Wla 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Watklm 

Watsoa 

Whalley 

White,  Tex. 

Whitten 

WidnaU 

WUson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Tounger 


Munay 

Nlz 

O'Hara,  10. 

PeUy 

Powell 

Race 

Rees 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers^  8.C. 

Rooney,  II.T. 

Scott 

Senner 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Thoo^Mon,  nj, 

ToU 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Utt 

Wagsonnor 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 


So  the  amendment  WM  agreed  ta 
The  Clerk  announced  the  fcrilowing 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  M- 


Mr.   Rooney 
PeUy  a«aln*t. 
Mr.  HoUflakt  Uk.  with  h  i 


,    TalcoU  asaUwt. 
ot  New  Tpfk  for.  wlUx  Ur. 


Hoamar  acalaBt. 


Mr.  Dent  for,  with  BIr.  F  u  io  against. 


lir.  liSBiion  for.  vttlk  Mr.  msvavth  agaliHt. 
Mr.  Mlnlsh  toe.  wttti  M:.  Hagaa  oC  asacgla 


DooH. 


Mr.  MlUer  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  i 

Mr.  Rlvsrs  of  Aladca  fln.  wltb : 
ClatMem  against 

Mr.  Multv  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawaon 
against. 

Mr.  Brlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Oub- 
ser against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Gllligan  with  Mr.  Mize. 

Mr.  Race  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Mtchlgan. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Ha.  Botton. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Tnppsr. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Kupf ermaxa. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  BIr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Macdonald  wtth  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Herloag. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Brown  of  CallfonUa  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Denton  with  BCr.  Nix. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  nunols  with  Mr.  Winis. 

Mr.  Trimble  wmi  Mr.  Waggonner. 

1A-.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jtnej. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tenneosee  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  de  U 
Oaraa. 

Mr.  Moss  with  ISr.  Powell. 

&fr.  Rees  with  Mr.  AbblU. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  ADAIR  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  •*nay." 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The    SPEAEXR    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Monoir  TO  nscoiciciT 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Mlsatesippl  opposed  to 
the  bin? 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am,  in  its  present  form. 

The  BPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  qualifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit 

Hie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wauus  of  Mississippi  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  biU  H.R.  14929  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  wtth  instructions  to  report  th« 
same  back  forthwith  with  the  foUowlng 
amendments: 

Page  4.  Une  3,  strike  the  words  "for  foreign 
currencies". 

Page  37,  line  26,  after  the  word  "That'* 
Insert  the  words  "notwithstanding  any  othor 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  other  Act,". 

Page  28,  line  3,  strike  out  the  wortis  •'2B 
per  centum"  and  insert  tUb  words  "60  per 
centvun". 

Page  28,  line  9.  stilks  the  period  and  qtioU- 
tlon  marka  and  insert  the  words  ",  or  80  por 
centum  of  the  current  parity  price  for  saeh 
commodity  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges, 
whichever  is  the  higher." 


The  BPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out obJeetfOD.  the  pierkms  question  Is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

TtK  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  1«  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Spcftkar, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  queatlon  was  takm;  and  there 
were— yeas  157,  nays  20O,  not  voting  75, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  1M| 

TEAS— IfiT 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Anderson,  HI. 

Andrews, 
George  W. 

Andvewst 
Glenn 

Andrews, 
N.Dak. 

Arends 

Aahtarook 

Ayres 

Bates 

Battin 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleaosi 

Burton.  Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahlU 

Callawaf 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

CoUier 

Conable 

Cramer 

Cunnlnghcm 

Curtln 

CurUs 

Dague 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Derwlnskl 

Oevine 

Dickinson 

Do]« 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Aantuwio 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Bandstra 
Banvtt 
Beckworth 
Bingham 
Bogss 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Burke 

Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
CabeU 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Casey 
CeUer 
Chelf 
Claik 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conte 


Duncan,  Tenn 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  AbL 

Erienbom 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Ford,QetaMR. 

Fountain 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fuqua 

OoodeU 

Gross 

Grover 

Gtiraey 

Haley 

HaU 

Hallsck 

Halpern 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsh* 

Barrer,  Ind. 

Horton 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keith 

King.  N.T. 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 


O'l 
O'Neal.  On. 


Latta 

Lipsoomb 

BfcClory 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

MacGreaor 

Mahon 

Mallltard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Ate. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

May 

MIdicl 

MioahaU 

Moore 

Morton 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

NATS— aoo 

Cooley 

CorbeU 

Cornaan 

Craley 

Ctilver 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Delaney 

Dins 

Dtogen 

Donahue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Bdmondson 

Bdwvrds,  Calif . 

■vans,  Colo. 


Pimle 

Poff 

Pool 

Puclnski 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Redlln 

Beid.IU. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes.  Arte. 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Fin. 

RogBe8.T«. 

Roudabosh 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

SchneebeU 

Schweikar 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Skutatta 

Smith.  Oaltf. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Taylor 

Teague,  CalU. 

Te*cae.Tex. 

lHomaon.WU. 

Tuck 

Vlgorlto 

Walker.  Miss. 

WaUcw,  N. 

WMkbos 

Watson 

WhaUey 

Whitener 


WldnaU 
Wilson.  Bob 
WycHer 
Totmger 


medel 
GaUagher 


FaUon 
Farbsteln 
Pamsley 
nuuum 


Oathtngs 
Oettys 

GlalBM 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Grabowski 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Grlder 
Griffiths 
Hagen.  Cbllf. 
HtaaUton 
Hanley 
Banna 

Hansen.  Iowa 
~  .Wash. 


Fetgbnn  HawkUw 

FOgaxty  Hays 

Rdey  Rechler 

FoiVt  Bslstasfel 

WimamlX  ■eMbm 

Fmsar  HMca 

Frelinghuyaen  Holland 
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Hun 

HuacBU 
Huot 
Irwta 
JMota 

Joelaon 
Jobnaon,  Calif . 
Johrwon.  Oltu. 
Jonc«.Al*. 

JODW,llO. 

Jon««,  N.O. 
Kanrten 
Karth 
Kaatenmeter 


Kelly 

Kins,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klnran 

Klucsynakl 

Kraba 

Leggett 

Lone,  lid. 

Love 

UCCartby 

McOowen 

lienui 

IfcOratli 

McVtekw 

Mkohen 

liMkar 

ICaekie 


Mattbawa 


Mnnagan 
MbortMad 
Uottan 
Maim 

Murjtby.ni 

Medal 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.Ukdi. 

Olaen,  Mont. 

Olaon.  mnn. 

OTVelU.UaM. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

P^ten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

PUe 

Poaga 

Prlee 

Randan 

Held.  M.T. 

Reanlek 

Beuas 

RtMxles,Pa. 

Roberta 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

iVM\an 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roaentbal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rouah 

Roybal 


Bfan 

StOermatn 

St.  Onge 

Scbeuer 

Scblaler 

Sclunldhauacr 

Shipley 

Blcklaa 

Slak 

Slack 

8mltlx,Iowa 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stiatton 

Stubblefleld 

SuUlTan 

Tenser 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Tunney 

Tuten 

UdaU 

xnixnan 

VanDeerlln 

Vanlk 

Vivian 

Watts 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Wolff 

Wright 

Tates 

Toung 

ZablocU 


Abbltt 
Ashmen 
Baring 
Blatnlk 
BoUlng 
Bolton 
Brown,  Calif 
ClAusen, 
DonH. 
Clawaon,  Del 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Dawson 
delaOana 
Dent 
Denton 
Dyal 

Edwards,  La. 
Blsworth 
BvUM,Tenn. 
Flno 
Flood 
Hynt 

Pulton,  Tenn. 
OUllgan 
Oubser 
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Bagan,  a*. 

Hardy 

Harrey,  Mtcb. 

H«bert 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Hosmer 

Keogh 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

MellUlan 

KaedMiaM 

Matsunaga 

Miller 


Mlnlsh 
Mlae 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moeher 


Multer 
Murphy,  NT. 
Murray 
Nix 


0'Rar«i,m. 

PeUy 

PoweU 

Purcrtl 

Race 

Rees 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.O. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Scott 

Senner 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Thompson,  N.J. 

ToU 

TMmble 

Tupper 

Utt 

Waggonner 

WlUlams 

wmis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
.pcdrs: 

^Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr,  Talcott. 
"  .  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Hoamer. 

.  Dent  with  Mr.  Flno. 
Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 
Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  MUler  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.   Rivers   of   Alaska   with   Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 
Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Del  CUwson. 
Mr.  Bvlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Oubaer. 
Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
.  Mr.  Ollllgan  with  Mr.  Mlze. 
Mr.  Baee  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  MorrU  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr.  H«l>«rt  with  Mr.  Mosher. 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Tupper. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  MlUa. 
Mr.  Muridiy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  McMU- 


':i; 


Maedonald  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Sweeney  with  Mr.  CoUner. 

Senner  with  Mr.  Herlong. 
Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Landrtim. 
Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Dawaon. 
Mr.  Brown  of  CallfornU  with  Mr.  Nlz. 
Mr.  Denton  with  MT.  Wlina. 


Mr.  O'Hara  of  niinods  with  Mr.  Waggonner. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  WUUams. 

Mr.  Cbarlaa  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Tbompaon 
of  New  Jaraey. 

Mr.  tou  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Bdwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  de  la  Oarza. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Pur- 
ceU. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Cmyers. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Bfr.  JOHNSON  of  California  changed 
his  vote  frwn  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  ROGERS  of  Texas,  HALPERN, 
and  BfAcOREOOR  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
questi<m  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  333,  nays  20.  not  voUng  79,  as 
follows: 

(RoU  No.  138] 
TEAS— 333 


Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunslo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bingham 


Cooley 

Corbett 

Craley 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Greg. 


Gross 

Grover 

Gumey 

Hagen,  Calif. 

HaU 

HaUeck 

Halpem 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

HelstoeU 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HoUand 

Horton 


Duncan,  Tenn.  Howard 


Boland 
Bow 

Bradentas 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
OabeU 
CahlU 
CaUan 
Carey 
Casey 
Oederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
CheU 
Clancy 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Oobelan 
CoUler 
Conable 
Conte 
Oonyera 


Dwyer 

Bdmondson 

Edwards,  Calif . 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Parbeteln 

Famsley 

Famum 

FaaceU 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Pogarty 

Foley 


HuU 
Hungate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.O. 


Pord,  Gerald  R.  Karsten 
Ford,  ~ 

William  D. 
Fotintaln 
Fraaer 

Prellnghuysen 
Frtedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fuqiia 
GaUagher 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gonzales 

O^odell  LeggeU 

Orabowakl  Lipscomb 

Gray  Long,  Md. 

Green.  Oreg.       Love 
Green.  Pa.  McCarthy 

Orelgg  Mcaory 

Orlder  McCuUocIl 

Orlfllths  McDade 


Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.T. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Komegay 

Kreba 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird  >. 

Langen        i^ 


McDoweU 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

MacOregor 


Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mink 

MlTlfthwll 

MoeUer 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Murphy,  m. 

Matcher 

Nedzt 

Nelaen 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'NelU, 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 


Buchanan 

Callaway 

Cameron 

Carter 

Corman 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dickinson 


Plmle 

Poage 

PoS 

Prlte 

Puc^iskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

Randan 

Redlln 

Reld,IU. 

Reld,  M.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnec^ 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Say  lor 

Scbeuer 

Scblaler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Skublta 

Slack 

NATS— % 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Haley 

Ichord 

MarUn,  Ala. 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Passman 

Pool 


Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tuten 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watts 

Weltner 

WhaUey 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


QiiUlen 
Reuss 

Rhodes,  Artz. 
Van  Deerlln 
Walker,  Miss. 
Watson 
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AbblU 
Ashmore 
Baring 
BeU 
Blatnlk 
BoUlng 
Bolton 
Brown,  Calif. 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
ClawBon,  Del 
Colmer 
Curtis 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 
Denton 
Dyal 

Edwards,  La. 
Ellawortb 
Evln8.Tenn. 
Flno 
Flood 
Flynt 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
OUllgan 
Gubeer 


Hagan,  Ga. 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Mich. 

H«bert 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Hosmer 

Keogh 

Klueqmskl 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

McMlUan 

Maedonald 

Matsunaga 

MlUer 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mice 

Morris 

Morrison 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  M.T. 

Murray 

Nix 


O'Hara,  Dl. 

PeUy 

PoweU 

Race 

Rees 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

ScoU 

Senner 

SUces 

Slsk 

Smith,  N.T. 

Sweeney 

TalcoU 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Utt 

Waggonner 

WUUams 

WUlls 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Hoemer. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  MUIer  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Rivera  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Claiisen. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Kvlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Oubaer. 

Ur.  Matsunaga  with  MT.  Wyatt. 
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Mr.  OUUgan  with  Mr.  I  [tee. 
Mr.  Race  with  Mr.  Har  <  y  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Morris  with  Mrs.  Bitton. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Moiber. 
ISi.  Morrison  with  Mr.  1  tipper. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  i  r  th  Mr.  Mills. 
Mr.  MUrphy  of  New  "Scrk  with  Mr.  Mc- 
MlUan. 
Mr.  Maedonald  with  Mi.  Soott. 
Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Colmer. 
Mr.  Senner  with  Blr.  Qarlong. 
Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Qiudrum. 
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Mr.  Nlz. 

Mr.  Waggonner. 
Mr.  Thompson 


Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Callfor 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  IlUnols 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ToU  with  Mr.  Flynt. , 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  EdW^rds  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee!  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mi.  de  la  Oarza. 

Mr.   Rivers   of   South    <^uvUna   with    Mr 
Abbltt. 

Mr.  Moes  with  Mr.  PowUl. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Ciu-tl^; 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Bell 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  SnU 


'iJ 

Ilk  of 


Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Klua  inskl 


Mr.  CARTER  chang^ 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vot^ 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsideit 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE    lO  E:STEND 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  tlpeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thajt  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  ( ikys  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  m  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tiiapore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  obJecti(  n  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objectioti. 


New  Tork. 


his  vote  from 
was  announced 
was  laid  on  the 


FURTHER  MESSAG;  E  PROM  THE 
SENATI I 

A  further  message  fro  ci  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks  an- 
nounced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
\rtthout  amendment  a  MU  of  the  House 
or  the  following  title : 

HJl.    13678.  An   act   to 
Schedules  Of  the  Umted  ^„..„   ^  ^.„„„„ 
of  dut  "^  '^^^^  ^  admitted  free 

The  message  also  anijiunced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
15151)  entitled  "An  act  to  permit  the 


acnend  the  Tariff 
iStates  to  provide 


CALENDAR   WKDNESDAY  BUSINESS 
DISPENSED  WITH 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  nile  on 
Wednesday  next  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thei« 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FATHER'S  DAY 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  ResoIuti(Hi  873. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rx8.  873 
Resolved,  That  the  third  Sunday  in  June 
,  of  each  year  Is  hereby  designated  at  "Father's 
Day".  The  President  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  annuaUy  a  proclamation 
calling  on  the  appropriate  Oovernment  of- 
ficials to  display  the  flag  of  the  Umted  States 
on  aU  Government  buUdlngs  on  such  day,  In- 
viting the  goverments  ot  the  States  and  com- 
munities and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, and  urging  our  people  to  offer  pubUc 
and  private  expressions  on  such  day  to  the 
abiding  love  and  gratitude  which  they  bear 
for  their  fathers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tha  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
AMXHOtaarr  owtemmd  bt  m.  bbbkick 

Mr.  RESNICK.    Ur.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  1,  strike  out  "each  year"  and 
Insert  "1968". 
Page  1,  line  8,  strike  the  wortt  "annually". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


planting  of  alternate  ci^ps  on  acreage  vittnam  ArrAs  and  Pkbbs  Covbagi 


which  is  implanted 
disaster." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.BOGGS.  Mr.Si™- 
imous  consent  that  wheii! 
Joums  today  it  adjourn  tto 
day  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tei  lii 
objection  to  the  request  0? 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objectiot 


VIETNAM    AND    PRESS    COVERAGE 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  Hoise  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcou,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
News-Press: 


a  natural 


OVER 

:er.  I  ask  luian- 
the  House  ad- 
meet  on  Mon- 

ipore.  Is  there 
the  gentleman 


Every  administration  In  Washington  sooner 
or  Uter  shoots  at  the  press  for  its  own  short- 
comings. It  was  true  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
who  Invented  an  Ananias  Club  to  which  he 
oonaigZMCI  reporters  who  printed  the  truth, 
news  not  colored  as  T.R.  wanted  It.  It  was 
true  of  Herbert  Hoover  who  shied  away  from 
all  pubUclty  after  his  gorgeous  honeymoon 
wrecked  confldence  in  his  administration 
over  the  world  depression.  It  was  most 
■urely  true  of  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt,  perhapa 
moat  of  aU.  ( Remember  bis  satirical  gesture 
awarding  an  Iron  Cross  to  a  White  House  cor- 
respondent who  dared  print  the  truth?) 

..^.■2J*  "*  ^"»  "»•  I-yntton  B.  JohnaoB 
adminutratlon.    Tiie  Praatd«nt  blmaelf  sUys 
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in  the  backgroimd  but  very  recenUy  a  White 
House  secretary  tpok.9  of  "mexperienoed  n- 
porters"  and  "headline  type  of  coverage"  as 
to  Viet  Nam.  Another  aide  spoke  of  "dis- 
torted reports  from  Viet  Nam." 

Fortunately,  we  the  press  of  America,  have 
a  top  new^wper  nian  who  knows  news.  He 
happens  to  be  Wee  GaUagher,  general  man- 
ager of  the  AssocUted  Frees.  He  is  a  man 
who  has  come  up  through  the  ranks,  having 
been  with  that  famed,  and  leading  news- 
gathering  organisation  since  1937.  Wes  is 
sick  and  tired  of  the  sniping  from  the  Palace 
Guard  of  the  President.  He  defies  AP  and 
aU  newa  gathering  detractors  in  words  that 
are  wwthy  to  be  read  by  the  general  public. 

"The  fact  is"  says  Wes  OaUagher,  "the  press 
always  has  been  attacked  to  wartUne  becauM 
its  reports  frequenUy  dash  with  government 
views  and  with  the  Image  government  would 
Uke  to  present.  And  reporters  too  must 
bring  unpleasant,  confusing  and  discourag- 
ing reports  to  the  public  which  reacte,  as  aU 
people  do.  with  Irritation." 

Mx.  GaUagher  correctly  states  that  criti- 
cism of  the  press  by  the  government  rises 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  ot  ad- 
verse news  printed  which  may  not  be  in  line 
with  government  policy. 

The  Inexperience  charge  Is  totally  untrue 
Men  covering  the  Viet  Nam  war  are  far  more 
experienced  in  fair,  ImparUal  reporUng  than 
are  government  yes  men  who  hop,  skip  and 
Jump  at  the  brow-Uftlng  or  finger-twlrllng 
of  that  man  from  Texas  who  succeeded  John 
F.  Kennedy,  as  our  President. 

The  preeent  Associated  Praaa  staff  in  Viet 
Nam  ranges  In  age  from  81  to  25  with  expe- 
rience In  reporting  as  follows:  38  years  38 
years.  23  years.  18  years,  14  years,  18  years, 
11  years.  8  years  and  7  years.  Three  have 
covered  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  "po- 
lice action." 

The  News-Press  and  Gazette  are  proud  of 
the  wholesome  coverage  the  Associated  Pnm 
la  giving  our  readers  as  to  Viet  Nam.  Last 
year  your  Associated  Press  spent  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mlUlo»  dcdlars  on  staff  and  com- 
munications. 

Let  this  be  said  and  we  defy  successful 
contradiction  from  anyone  In  Washington: 

Newspaper  reporting  from  Viet  Nam  has 
been  more  accurate  than  the  official  state- 
ments, whether  via  the  Pentagon,  the  fleld, 
the  State  Department,  or  the  White  House 
inner  clrole. 

The  Associated  Press  Is  covering  a  war.  not 
a  poUUcal  huUabaloo,  even  if  some  in  Wash- 
ington think  otherwise.  This  war,  and  do 
not  fool  yourself,  thU  U  war  in  Viet  Nam. 
has  presented  the  most  confusing  and  con- 
troversial in  all  American  history.  There 
are  the  world  of  Imponderables,  the  huge 
gaps  between  the  South  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese, between  the  hawks  and  the  doves, 
by  those  for  and  those  against  the  war. 

American  correspondents  in  Viet  Nam  as  s 
whole,  report  all  correctly,  to  the  dismay  at 
times  alternately  of  the  hawks  and  of  the 
doves,  and  always  of  the  pressure  men  caUed 
White  House  press  aides. 

How  lovely  It  would  be  to  Waahio^ton  if 
the  preas  reported  only  the  good  news  from 
Viet  Nam.  But  that  is  not  good  newspa- 
pering.  That  Is  deceit,  unworthy  of  the 
Fourth  Estate. 

The  function  of  the  press  is  to  pi«aent 
the  news,  good  or  bad.  fairly  and  without 
sUghteet  bias.  Let  crtUcs  cry.  The  people 
want  truth. 


A  PERMANENT  UJJ.  PEACEKEEPINO 
FORCE 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remaxfcs. 
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Ttm  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ii  there 
objeetlan  to  the  nqoest  of  the  geuOeuum 
fiom  Pemu^lTanlar 

There  wa3  no  ohlectkn. 

ICr.  8CUWJEJLKEB.  Mr.  Ehieaker.  49 
of  my  ooUeecuee  Mid  I  are  today  taitro- 
dudng  •  reaolutlan  ealUnc  for  the  ertab- 
Uehment  of  a  permanent  United  Natians 
peaoekeeplnff  force. 

Partlealaziy  at  this  time  of  faitema- 
tlonal  tension,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  United  States,  as  one  kA  the  leai&ng 
monber  natkais  of  the  UJf..  ought  to 
continue  its  attonpts  to  help  strengthen 
that  important  world  bodr- 

Earlier  this  year,  efforts  were  made  to 
bring  the  Vietnam  eonfllet  before  the  Se- 
curity Counefl  for  discusBlon.  In  my 
▼lew.  these  efforts  were  both  necessary 
and  desirable  and  should  continue  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  For  it  ie  through 
such  efforts  that  the  United  Nations  wlU 
continue  to  perform  its  important  role  in 
worid  affairs. 

By  the  same  tolcen,  such  actions  as  we 
are  calling  for  in  this  resolution  today 
can  add  immeasurably  to  the  Utalted  Na- 
tions' effeetiveneBs  in  dealing  with  crtses 
in  any  sector  of  the  globe. 

Almoci  8  years  ago,  during  the  summer 
of  1968.  the  Congress  passed  a  resohitlon 
expreestag  the  sense  of  Oongresa  that  the 
United  Natfaoa  General  Assembly  should 
immediately  consider  making  permanent 
arrangements  for  a  U If .  obserration  and 
patrol  force  for  use  In  sitnatkRU  threat- 
ening tntematlonal  peace  and  security. 

R  was  envisioned  that  this  force  would 
be  along  the  same  lines  as  the  one  in  use 
in  the  Middle  East  that  year,  and  that  no 
member  of  the  Security  Council  would 
contribute  manpower  to  the  force. 

Other  afmilar  proposala  have  been 
made  subsequently,  but  with  the  height- 
ening of  faitematlraial  fears  over  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  I  think  that  the  Congress, 
speaking  for  the  Nation,  ought  at  this 
time  and  In  this  manner  to  emphastge  our 
Interest  In  peace  and  In  strengthening  the 
organlzatlans  yttAtSb.  might  help  to 
achieve  peace. 

I  believe  that  we  should  let  the  wtaid 
know  that  oar  objective  is  to  Improive 
and  strengthen  the  United  Nations  so 
that  It  can  dune  the  burdens  of  leader- 
ship in  crtaes  of  ttils  type. 

It  is  Important  also  to  point  out  to  the 
world  that  the  American  eagle  holds  an 
olive  branch  as  well  as  a  sheaf  of  arrows 
and  that  we  want  to  do  everything  pos- 
■tble  to  strengthen  the  peaedceeping  op- 
eratlone  of  the  united  NatJow.  And 
whOe  this  may  be  a  distant  goal,  we 
should  make  clear  to  an  nations  of  the 
world  as  wen  as  our  own  cttJaens  oar  In- 
toitlon  to  pursue  this  objective. 

One  proposal  to  acGompUab  this  la  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  UH.  peacekeep- 
ing f orea  It  is  particularly  appropriate 
a*  thle  tkne  for  the  Cbngresa  to  eomider 
anewttwvahie  of  soeh  an  expression  of 
its  views  In  this  important  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  test  of  my  resolution 
follows: 

R.  OoN. 


OonouTsnt  raaoluttan  to  provld*  for  %  per- 


.^.^  be»  yuwA   tbat   tiM 

Ubltad  KkttoBs  should  deralop  pannaiMiit 
organtitioa  and  prooadurw  to  >nsble  th* 


maltail  Mbttons  promptly  to  amploy  raltatl* 
Unltad  Natloa*  forcas  for  aoeh  purpoaea  m 
obMrvmtlan  and  patrol  In  aituatlona  that 
tiBvaten  Intaraattonal  p«ac«  vaA  aaeuilty" 
f— |-|TT.  ~1  TTiMlnii) . 


ttaa  ikMd  tor  rach  a  fore*  appoan 
likely  to  continue;  and 

Wbereas  a  United  Ratlona  force,  aatab- 
llsbed  on  a  permanent  basis,  conld  be  an 
Important  Instrument  for  the  maintenance 
of  International  peace  and  security:  Thoe- 
fore.  be  It 

Re*o\vtA  yty  the  Houte  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  oomemri  luff) ,  Tbat  tbe  Congress 
reafflrms  Its  support  for  a  permanent  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  force'  and  urges  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  present  a  plan  to  the  Twenty-flrst 
Oeneral  Assembly  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  United  Nations  "World  Peace  Faroe" 
on  a  permanent  basis  and  for  rules  to  govern 
the  premier  and  effaotlTe  use  of  such  a  peace- 
kseplng  force  and  provisions  to  train,  equip, 
and  flnancs  it. 

In  View  of  our  involvement  In  Viet- 
nam, it  Is  more  important  than  ever  that 
we  continue  our  search  for  peace.  That 
is  why.  in  the  past,  I  have  sui^wrted  leg- 
islation providing  funds  for  the  United 
Nations— ench  as  the  UJV.  bond  issue — 
and  the  estaUlshment  of  and  funding 
for  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Joining  with  Mr.  Moor- 
HIA9  and  me  today  are  the  foUowing  of 
our  coUeaguee:  Mr.  AnuB,  Mr.  AsBurr. 
Mr.  Bamuctt,  Mr.  Cabiu,  Bfr.  Cuuac.  Mr. 
CoHKLAN,  Mr.  Oonra,  Mt.  Daumuoo.  Mr. 
DnraiLL.  Mr.  DofW,  Mr.  Eluwoitb,  Mr. 
PAaBsnmf ,  Mr.  FnAsaa,  Mr.  Prbul,  Mrs. 
OuKM  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Orsxh  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Halpkut,  Mr.  Hakvxt  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Hathawat,  Mr.  Hichlxr, 
Mr.  HiCKB.  Bflr.  Horton,  Mr.  Johkson  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Joohsoh  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  KupmucAN.  Mr.  Liggett.  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  McDowxll.  Mr. 
Mackat.  Mr.  Matbxas,  Mr.  Moisk,  Mr. 
MuLxn.  Mr.  Olsbt  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Olson  of  Miimesota,  Mr.  Omwan.  Mr. 
Prppkr,  Mr.  Rack,  Mr.  Rkzd  of  New  Toric, 
Mr.  Rboss.  Mr.  Ronnfo.  Mr.  RoaimHAii, 
Mr.  Rtah.  &Ir.  St.  Ongk,  Mx.  Scbiod- 
RAVSSR.  Mr.  Sktb  of  New  York,  Mr. 
ViviAH,  Mr.  WATKms.  and  Mr.  Wolit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  reeolati<xu  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Ellsworth,  HoRToir,  Mathias, 
MoRsc.  and  Rbd  of  New  York  caU,  in 
addition  to  the  plan  for  the  pMcekeep- 
ing  force  itself,  for  "an  unquallfled  offer 
of  1,000  tedmieal  and  noncombatant 
peraonnd  from  the  American  lOlltary 
ErtahUshment  to  serve  as  a  permanent 
unit  subject  to  caU  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  event  of  an  international 
emergency." 

I  was  pleased  thia  week  to  learn  that 
former  President  Etsenbower.  while  at- 
tending a  trttute  to  the  United  Nations 
In  Kimsas  C»y,  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  UJf .  peacekeeping  force  that 
could  "move  in  with  power"  to  prevent 
war. 

Mr.  speaker.  I  take  this  oiwortunity 
to  express  my  hope  that  the  OoBgrcss. 
in  these  dUleiilt  days  of  International 
tensien,  wfil  again  and  soon  express 
ttieir  eonoem  over  this  matter,  and  I  caD 
upon  ottier  Members  of  this  body  to  Join 
OS  in  this  effort  and  to  give  their 
thoughtful  consideration  to  other  meth- 


ods by  which  the  United  Nations  may  be 
further  strengthened. 
Mr.  CONTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  win  tbs 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yidd  to  the 
gostleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  i 
have  filed  a  similar  resolution  and  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  hiis 
forwardlooking  message  here  today. 

It  has  long  been  clear  to  me  that  our 
cold  war  confrontations  around  the 
world  can  onl^  be  solved  soecessfully  and 
satisfactorily  through  multilateral  ac- 
tion. The  intervention  of  a  single  coun- 
try against  the  aggressions  and  invasions 
of  the  Communist  world  are  not  suffl- 
cient  to  bring  an  end  to  such  aggreasions, 
short  of  all-out  war. 

The  United  Nations  must  be  sup- 
ported in  all  its  goals  and  capacities. 
And,  as  a  forum  for  collective  action  by 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  it  can  and 
will  reduce  the  commitment  and  obliga- 
tions of  any  one  nation.  Perhaps  our 
problems  in  Vietnam  would  be  consid- 
erably less  critical  if  the  United  Natkais 
could  have  taken  a  stnmger  hand. 


A  PERMANENT  UJ?.  PEACEKEEPmO 
FORCE 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  ioiix  with  Mr.  Robikt  P.  Ells- 
worth, of  Kansas;  Ur.  Cbaxlis  McC. 
Mathias,  of  Maryland;  Mr.  E.  Brao- 
PORO  MoRss.  of  Massachusetts:  and 
Mr.  Ogdkn  R.  Rsn>  at  New  Yoik  led  by 
Mr.  ScHwxnczR  and  Mr.  Moorhxad,  in 
sulmitting  a  concurrent  resolution  to  set 
up  a  permanent  peacAeeping  apparatus 
within  the  United  Nations.  In  the  reso- 
lution which  I  submitted,  I  have  Incorpo- 
rated  an  amendment  which,  In  addttion 
to  seeking  the  submission  of  a  plan  for  a 
peacekeeping  force  by  our  U.N.  delega- 
tion, offers  a  concrete  proposal  for  Amer- 
ican participation  in  the  UH^.  peacekeep- 
ing establishment. 

The  amendment  to  this  resolution, 
which  my  colleagues,  Robirt  F.  Ells- 
wobtb.  CBAiLas  McC.  Mathias,  F.  Bra»- 
tMw  Moss*,  and  Ogdxn  R.  Rud  are  co- 
9on8oring  with  me,  provides  for  the  nn- 
eon(fltiooal  off  »1ng  by  the  Utalted  States 
of  1.000  technical  and  noneombatant 
mllltaiy  personnel  to  serve  as  a  perma- 
nent unit  subject  to  call  by  the  United 
Nations  in  the  event  of  an  international 
^nergency. 

By  taking  the  lead  in  offering  a  con- 
crete contxUmtkai  of  manpower  to  a  per- 
manent pfacekeeptng  Ulf .  fbree,  we  win 
be  surrounding  the  idan  we  pn^Ewse  In 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  with  an  atmoa- 
phere  of  sincerity  and  urgency  it  would 
not  possess  without  an  offer  of  men  and 
action. 

As  a  peace-loving  people,  we  are  fre- 
quently pusEled  when  dtlzens  of  other 
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lands  question  our  motJ  i^es  and"  actions  in 
the  international  arent .,  The  goal  of  the 
American  people  is  pet  Ce,  and  at  a  time 
when  world  tensions  a: «  high  and  when 
our  motives  are  doubt  ejd,  we  must  give 
even  higher  priority  to  our  peaceful  am- 
bitions, and  their  fruiti(  tn  throughout  the 
world.  The  priority  tliit  must  t>e  given 
to  this  goal  has  l>een  recognized  by  the 
more  than  40  Congressmen  who  have 
submitted  this  resolution  today. 

We  can  demonstrate  the  urgency  of 
our  desire  for  an  effecnve  peace  by  of- 
fering a  permanent  aM  workable  plan 
for  a  XJH.  peacekeeping;  force  when  that 
body  convenes  in  the  mil. 

Those  of  us  who  have  Joined  in  this 
amendment  believe  thait]  any  question  or 
doubt  that  is  raised  aplDut  our  motives 
in  proposing  such  a  pilan  will  be  fully 
and  resolutely  answered  If  the  United 
States  accompanies  its  |  proposal  with  an 
unconditional  offer  of  personnel  to  help 
Implement  the  permanracy  of  the  peace- 
keeping apparatus.        I 

A  year  ago.  the  prop<)eal  to  offer  1,000 
American  personnel  for  UJT.  caU  was 
conceived  by  those  of  \\$  who  support  it 
today.  At  that  time,  v  f  called  the  plan 
the  First  Brigade — ^Forces 
national  Relief  on  SI 

Let  the  First  Brigt 
first  step  toward 
nent  facility  for  pollcJ 
the  crises  which  have 
wars  of  tills  century  fr^^ 
point  of  true  peace. 


PERMANENT 


FORCE  FOR  THE  UN  [^TED  NATIONS 


Mr.  COHELAN.     Mr! 
unanimous  consent  to 
for  1  minute  and  to  re 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t^ 
objection  to  the  request 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objecti 

Mr.  COHELAN.     Mii  Speaker,  I 
introducing   a  resolutibh   today. 


for   Inter- 
kdby. 
stand  as  the 
ig  a  perma- 
and  containing 
^evented  the  hot 
cooling  to  the 


^CEKEEPING 


Speaker,  I  ask 

Idress  the  House 

and  extend  my 

ipore.    Is  there 
>f  the  gentleman 


am 
along 


with  more  thim  40  of  ou)-  colleagues,  call 
ing  for  a  permanent  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force. 

The  resolution  urges  uie  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nafflons  to  present 
such  a  plan  at  the  neit  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  to  propose  rules 
for  the  proper  and  effective  use  of  such 
a  peacekeeping  force,     j 

There  can  be  little  qiidstion  that  in  its 
21  years  the  United  Najtions  has  played 
an  important  role  as  a  peacemaker  and 
a  peacekeeper.  Its  pre^nce  has  limited 
confiicts  in  the  Congo; and  the  Middle 
East,  in  Kashmir,  and  I  On  Cyprus.    Its 


presence  has  undoubte 
fllcts  between  other 
areas  of  the  world. 

But  the  UJJ.'s  peace; 
been  much  like  a  vol  ^ 
ment.     its  effectivene<>p 
largely  on  the  availaWU^ 


Ofit8member8topartlcl3ate.  For  an  or 


ganization  charged  wltfc 


responsibility  of  mata14tolng  intema- 
ttonal  peace  and  securit; ',  a  more  perma- 
nent and  dependable  an  i  ingement  is  xu:- 
gently  needed. 


the  momentous 


prevented  con- 
tlons  In  many 

tping  force  has 

ir  fire  depart- 

has  depended 

and  willingness 


The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Oen- 
eral Assonbly  has  been  unwilling  to  use 
its  powers  to  require  every  memtier  to 
share  in  financing  the  costs  of  past 
peacekeeping  operations. 

We  are  further  frustrated  by  the  abU- 
Ity  of  even  a  single  member  to  prevent  the 
United  Nations  from  acting  In  its  capac- 
ity to  keep  or  to  restore  peace. 

This  situation  must  not  be  allowed  to 
continue.  If  peace  is  an  overriding  ne- 
cessity of  mankind — ^which  I  fervently 
Ijelleve  it  is — then  a  more  reasonable  and 
realistic  approach  to  peacekeeping  is  re- 
quired. 

A  standby  UJJ.  force  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  tliis  objective.  It 
would  be  a  far  more  effective  means  of 
Insuring  an  international  presence  where 
and  when  it  is  required. 

It  should  have  appeal  to  large  and 
small  nations  alike,  for  brushfires  can 
spread,  and  pe&ce  in  an  interdependent 
world  is  Indivisible. 

It  is  practicable,  furthermore,  as  is 
made  clear  by  the  expressed  willingness 
of  10  nations  to  date  to  earmark  forces 
for  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  financial  structures 
of  the  United  Nations  also  requires 
urgent  attention.  It  is  not  healthy  for 
a  world  organization  to  depend  repeated- 
ly on  one,  or  even  a  few  of  its  members, 
for  financial  relief.  I  would  hope  that 
action  to  make  the  UJ7.  financially  self- 
sufficient  would  be  acted  on  in  concert 
with  efforts  to  strengthen  its  peacekeep- 
ing capacity.  Both  are  essential  if  the 
United  Nations  is  more  effectively  to  dis- 
charge Its  responsibilities  and  to  fulfill 
the  hopes  held  by  so  much  of  manlcind. 


LANHAM  "TEX"  CONNOR,  FORMER 

DEAN   OP   OFFICIAL   REPORTERS 

TO  HOUSE  COMMITTEES 

Mr.    OEORGE   W.   ANDREWS.    Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 

address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 

and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 

extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of 
Lanham  Connor,  whom  we  affectionately 
caU  "Tex."  As  many  of  you  know,  Tex 
retired  recently  after  many  years  of 
faithful  service  as  an  OfBcial  Reporter 
to  House  Committees.  In  fact,  for  the 
past  8  years  he  has  been  dean  of  Official 
Reporters  to  House  Committ^. 

Tex  hails  from  the  State  of  Texas. 
He  is  the  nephew  of  the  late  Fritz  Lan- 
ham, who  served  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  for  many  years.  His 
grandfather,  S,  W.  T.  Lanham,  served 
two  terms  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Texas  and  then  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  where  he  served 
25  years  with  distinction. 

Tex  came  to  Washington  in  1930  as  a 
free  lance  reporter,  and  did  not  tiegin 
workdng  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives until  1942,  when  the  late  Speaker 
Sam  Rasrbum  appointed  him  to  the  corps 


of  Official  R^wrters  tor  House  Commit- 
tees. I  understand  1m  has  "reported" 
every  Defense  Suticommittee  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  past  24  years.  That  is 
quite  a  record.  As  a  member  of  that 
sul>coinmittee  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
fine  Job  he  has  done. 

During  the  hearings  l>efore  the  Legis- 
lative Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  tributes  were 
paid  to  Tex.  I  had  left  the  committee 
room  to  answer  a  roUcall  and  was  not 
present,  but  I  am  pleased  to  include  the 
remarks  made  by  my  colles^ues: 
Trzbutbb  to  Tkz  Commor 

Mr.  Slack.  Tbe  record  wlU  show  at  ttii^ 
point  that  Tex  Connor,  who  I  understand  was 
the  dean  of  official  committee  reporters,  has 
Just  recently  retired.  He  has  been  a  very 
loyal  and  falthfiU  reporter  to  the  committees, 
and  partloularly  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  we  certainly  wish  Tex  and  his 
wife  many  happy  yeaxs  to  com«. 

Mr.  Stbko.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
add  my  word  of  conunendatlon  to  our  old 
friend,  Teic  Connor,  and  to  join  In  wishing 
him  a  very  profitable  and  enjoyable  retire- 
ment. I  know  that  he  has  well  earned  this 
retirement  and  we  hope  he  has  many  years 
to  enjoy  it. 

We  WlU  miss  him.  He  Is  quite  an  individ- 
ual. We  all  came  to  appreciate  him  more 
than  as  just  one  of  tbe  helpers  around  here. 
He  became  a  very  good  personal  friend  and  we 
certainly  will  miss  lilm. 

We  hope  that  In  his  piuvult  of  his  favorite 
hobby  of  fishing  that  he  will  find  some  time 
to  come  back  and  renew  old  acquaintances 
when  it  suits  him. 

I  certainly  beUeve  lie  is  one  man  whose 
devotion  to  duty  and  efficiency  and  all 
arotind  good  personality  endeared  him  to 
every  member  of  tbe  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, or  any  other  committees  that  had 
occasion  to  work  with  him. 

Mr.  IiANOEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to 
add  my  good  wishes  to  those  already  extended 
by  the  chairman  and  my  colleagues  on  be- 
half of  Tex  Connor.  We  certainly  hope  that 
the  future  holds  for  him  a  wealth  of  com- 
fort and  satisfaction.  I  am  sitfe  that  the 
Congress  wUl  benefit  for  a  good  many  years 
from  the  criteria  that  he  has  established 
In  the  way  of  caring  for  the  services  and 
tbe  needs  of  Congress,  and  tiiat  he  might 
well  serve  as  an  example  to  many  of  us  In 
the  kind  of  dedication  and  untiring  efforts 
that  are  needed  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
legislating. 

Mr.  Steed.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat 
all  any  new  chairman  who  was  a  little  bit 
in  doubt  about  how  he  should  proceed  had 
to  do  was  to  have  a  cup  of  coffee  with  Tex 
and  he  would  become  well  educated. 

Mr.  RxiTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  other  than  join- 
ing in  tbe  commendation  and  commenda- 
tory remarks  made  about  Tex,  which  I 
heartUy  join,  I  have  no  other  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  time  comes  for 
a  person  to  retire,  there  Is  no  greater 
personal  satisfaction  he  can  have  than 
tliat  of  Imowing  he  has  performed  the 
duties  of  his  position  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  The  service  Tex  has  rendered 
has  been  outstanding,  and  It  gives  me 
much  pleasure  to  Join  his  many  friends 
by  offering  my  personal  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  for  much  happiness  and 
contentment  In  his  years  of  retirement. 

Recently  Tex  came  by  my  office  for  a 
visit.  He  told  me  he  would  tiot  take 
anything  In  the  world  for  the  experience 
he  had  while  serving  as  an  official  re- 
porter; that  he  loved  every  minute  of  it. 
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HORTOW  SEI^  SWKgyum  STUDY 
OF  OBMAT  LAKBB 

Mr.  HOBTON.  Mr.  BvetJur,  I  aak 
auknlmouft  eonaeni  to  addren  the  Houm 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  moA  csteod  my 
remarics. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  le  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaa 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objectiotu 

Mr.  HORTOH.  Mr.  I^waker.  today  I 
have  proposed  Ifglalation  authorlElng  a 
comprehensive  study  of  water  resources 
In  the  Great  Lakes  with  emphasis  on 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  This  measure 
cans  on  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
sorvey  an  the  Great  Lakes  facts  relevant 
to  water  auptdy.  poUutlon  abatement. 
navlcatiOD.  flood  control,  hydroelectric 
power,  and  rdatcd  water  reeoiueea  de- 
vcitopaent  and  ecotroL 

Water  quahty  is  deteriorating  In  the 
Great  Lakes.  It  Is  abeolutely  eeeential 
that  we  move  now  to  Improve,  protect, 
and  develop  these  water  resources.  We 
must  halt  this  alarming  deterioration  of 
water  Quality  In  the  Great  Lakes  and 
evolve  a  comprehensive  plan  for  long- 
range  devrioimeni  of  water  resources. 

In  reeent  years  advene  changes  In 
water  qaaBty  have  been  reeorded  in  Lake 
Ontario  waters.  The  deterioration  of 
Lake  Ontario  Is  not  so  advanced  as  In 
some  other  areas  of  the  Great  Lakes  but 
there  la  substantial  evidence  tbaA  the  rate 
of  deterioration  la  acceleratiiw. 

Tbeae  advefse  changes  In  the  quality 
of  Lake  Ontario  waters  ase  dearly  eaueed 
by  the  addition  of  waste  products  froa 
the  waterriied.  The  baeterlologleal. 
chemical,  and  biological  changes  induced 
by  these  wastes  have  a  deleterious  effect 
on  the  water  quality. 

It  is  alarming  to  note  that  algal 
gnmttm,  whldi  reflect  the  camolattve 
load  of  poDntion  and  decomporttion  of 
organic  waste  products,  are  gaining  a 
wider  foothold  tn  Lake  Ontario. 

Algal  growths  curtail  commercial  flsh- 
faig  and  recreational  actlvlUesTlmpart 
obnoodouB  odora.  Impair  flltcarlng  opera^ 
ttone  o<  takhiBtilal  and  municipal  water 
treatment  plants,  lower  watertront 
pnayrty  values.  Interfere  with  the  man- 
ufacture of  many  industrial  products, 
and  ultimately  oould  result  tn  the  de- 
struction at  the  lake  as  a  vahiable  water 
reeouree. 

It  ^  the  clear-cut  responsbiUty  of  the 
pnatut  generation  to  preserve  and  de- 
velop the  water  resources  of  Lake  On- 
tario. 

The  avaUaUUty  of  water  of  high  qual- 
ity will  eontlnue  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  development  of 
the  Ijike  Ontario  region. 

The  dlKharges  of  municipal  and  in- 
'oBtrial  wBstea  threaten  the  health  of 
thepaopie^  Inteif  ere  with  -n^i^i-ffliTal  and 
InduiMal  water  cumUea,  recreation,  flah 
and  aqpHtie  life.  These  wastes  dlaeolor 
the  lak*  waters,  and  produee  foul  odors 
and  alaal  crovtha. 

Oo  tba  JSA  ilda  9i  lmk»  On- 
tario. — nidpal  wastaa  fnm  a  popida- 
tkm  of  u  mlBkn  aiw  dtaalmrsHl  koto 
the  li*a.  About  a§  pveanl  of  theae 
vaMea  mealrsa  aaesadary  tmatmsiH.  72 
percent  primary  treatment  only,  and  3 


percent  no  treatment  On  the  Canadian 
side,  waste  tnm  a  2.8  mllUon  population 
goes  Into  the  lake.  Etehty*two  pcroent 
reeetvea  seoondary  treatment^  17  percent 
primary  treatment,  and  1  percent  no 
treatment. 

ELECTION  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CONABLR  Mr.  C^ieaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
tot  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEA  TFTR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
'  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
■Act  are  currently  of  great  Interest  to 
Members  of  Congress  for  a  number  of 
reasons:  the  ineffectiveness  of  efforts  to 
control  this  field  has  Icng  been  a  matter 
of  general  concam ;  the  forthcoming  con- 
gresslcmal  elections  of  1966  show  indica- 
tions In  some  quarters  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant efforts  to  purchase  or  pro- 
tect congressional  seats  that  this  coimtry 
has  known;  the  bill  recently  ptastoeed 
by  the  admlnistratioD  represents  a  major 
effort  to  attack  this  problem,  yet  leaves 
something  to  be  desired  in  its  compre- 
hensiveness. 

EvoT  election  provides  a  test  ol  rep- 
resentative Oovemmmt.  The  theory  (A 
representative  government  is  that  we 
sdeet  a  neighbor,  someone  whose  com- 
munity Judgment  we  respect  and  whose 
Integrity  Is  demonstrated,  to  Journey  to 
some  distant  seat  of  government  to  make 
decisions  in  our  najne.  As  our  country 
has  grown,  personal  knowledge  of  the 
representative  by  those  represented  be- 
comes more  and  more  difficult.  Each  of 
us  in  Congress  now  represents  close  to 
half  a  mllUon  pet^de,  and  pedis  tell  us 
that  in  the  typical  congressional  district 
less  than  30  percent  of  our  constituents 
know  our  names.  In  short,  for  most 
practical  purposes,  the  electorate  has 
had  to  substitute  public  image  for  per- 
sonal tndlvidiud  knowledge  as  the  matn 
criterion  used  In  the  selection  of  a  con- 
gressional representative. 

Sadly  enough,  ptiblic  image  Is  more 
closely  related  to  the  massive  expenditure 
of  money  in  use  of  the  mass  media  than 
it  is  to  individual  character.  Thus,  the 
candidate  with  nnHniitf>^  resources  at 
his  command,  whether  personal  or  9on- 
sored.  has  a  tremendous  advantage  over 
the  worthy  candidate  of  limited  means. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  control  this  trend, 
but  the  integrity  of  our  public  Institu- 
tions requires  that  an  effort  be  made. 

Tor  3  months  my  office  has  worked  on 
amendments  to  the  Federal  election 
laws  and  I  am  today  filing  the  end  re- 
sult of  those  labors  for  the  con^deratlon 
of  the  Congress.  Admittedly,  this  bill  Is 
not  a  panacea  for  aU  the  assaults  which 
big  money  can  make  on  the  selection  of 
WOTthy  representatives.  I  do  thtn^  the 
comprehensiveness  of  this  legislation,  as 
oompaxed  to  the  present  law  and  to  some 
other  proposals,  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing; list  of  provlilona. 

Ftest.  Reallatio  llndtations  are  piaMil 
en  o(mtributions  and  expenditures  by 


persons  and  committees  for  all  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office,  including  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  and  violation 
would  be  subject  to  stiff  penalties.  The 
limitation  on  expenditures  would  be  ar- 
rived at  by  multlplsring  the  p(H>ulatlon 
of  the  represented  area  by  10  cents.  In- 
dividual contributors  would  be  limited  to 
$5,000  to  any  one  candidate  for  an  elec- 
tion to  Senate  or  House  and  $10,000  for 
President  and  Vice  President. 

Second.  Primaries  are  covered  by  this 
bill  and  limitationa  are  Imposed  on  ex- 
penditures and  contributions  for  pri- 
maries, as  well  as  general  ele&tlons. 

Third.  All  committees  contributing  to 
Federal  election  campaigns  would  be  re- 
quired to  report,  not  Just  those  derat- 
ing in  more  than  one  State.  Prolifera- 
tion of  committees  would  be  checked  by 
requiring  that  committees  be  authorized 
by  the  candidate  and  their  expenditures 
included  within  his  campaign  limitations. 
The  candidate  has  the  responslhillty  for 
obeying  the  limitations,  and  so  has  more 
incentive  to  have  the  law  obeyed. 

Fourth.  "Contributions"  are  redefined 
to  require  the  putting  at  a  value  on 
certain  loans,  suid  services  and  ma- 
terials not  previously  covered.  This  bill 
also  necessitates  disclosure  of  a  third 
pariy  paying  tor  a  candidate's  campaign 
material  or  loaning  emidoyees  in  support 
of  a  candidate. 

Fifth.  Reports  must  be  filed  with  the 
Comptroller  General,  who  must  examine 
the  reports  to  check  compliance  with  the 
law.  Apparent  violations  are  rejwrted  to 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Con- 
gress. The  Comptroller  General  would 
make  the  reports  more  readOy  available 
to  the  public  than  is  the  case  today. 

Sixth.  This  bill  provides  fewer  dates 
on  which  committees  and  candidates 
must  report,  but  these  dates  have  more 
direct  infi\ience  tm  elections,  because  of 
their  nearness  to  election  di^. 

Seventh.  All  contributions  over  $100 
must  be  reported,  including  dinners,  ad- 
vertising, campaign  books,  and  so  forth. 
Individual  expenditures  over  $25  must  be 
Itemized.  Names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tributors and  vendors  receiving  expendi- 
tures must  be  reported. 

Eighth.  The  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  "candidate"  is  revised  to  pre- 
vent the  advancement  of  unannounced 

I  hope  this  bill  will  be  considered  to- 
gether with  another  bin  which  I  pre- 
viously submitted  permitting  a  tax  credit 
and/or  tax  deduction  for  political  con- 
tributions. ISy  tax  prc^osal  Is  designed 
to  broaden  the  base  of  political  contribu- 
tions and  to  encourage  participation  by 
the  small  contributor. 

I  believe  Congress  ^hptiM  consider  not 
only  these,  bills,  but  the  whole  framework 
of  election  laws  affeotiilg  the  decUon  of 
Congressmen  and  President  and  '\nce 
President.  Our  revxnsIbDity  to  the  in- 
stitution of  which  we  are  members  re- 
quires that  we  aKdy  our  best  creative 
efforts  to  the  protection  of  the  Integrity 
of  the  elective  proceaa.  I  hope  that  my 
coBeagaes  will  Jala  in  the  fDkpvovement 
of  our  ffampalgn  inraetfaes,  sharing  the 
vast  reservoir  of  txsalmiot  In  the  clefr- 
Uve  process  wUch  our 
represents. 
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Speaker,  the 
led  an  excellent 
the  pronounced 
It  need  not  oom- 


PUNISHMraVT  BEFORE  DECISION 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarics 
at  this  point  In  the  Rtcoao  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  qeimpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gc-tleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  object 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 
Wall  Street  Journal  cs 
article  regarding  one 
trends  in  the  NLRB. 
ment  on  it  other  than  to  point  out  that 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  Of  interest  to  the 
Members  at  the  Housef    It  follows: 

PUMUHMENT    BETOtOS    JUOGMXNT 

"mere  Is  sometblng  decidedly  hlgb-handed 
about  organized  U^xsr'a  ^hn  to  seek  a  Presi- 
dential order  raqulrUig  I'idetal  contracts  to 
be  wlthlield  Xrom  flmu  ( aargad  with  violat- 
ing the  NatLonal  I^ibor  ^latlona  Act.  For 
It  goes  oontcary  to  all  est  abllshwl  legal  prin- 
ciples. I 

This  proposal,  by  the  i  ^erlcan  Pederatlon 
of  Labor-Coogress  of  Iitfhistrlal  Organlza- 
tlona,  ostensibly  is  dMtiE&ed  to  atreagthea 
penalties  against  employ  m  charged  with  il- 
legally obstructing  unloi  1 1  organizing  efforts. 
Actually,  however.  It  reittesents  a  new  and 
especially  vindictive  met!  ipd  of  applying  eoo- 
nomtc  pressure  to  a  man  o^acturer. 

Moreover,  were  Presldsat  Johnson  to  ac- 
cede to  the  AFlr-CiO  {iopoaal.  the  result 
would  be  to  add  still  ani  >thar  weapon  to  the 
arsenal  already  haavUy  ,Mded  In  organized 
labor's  favor.  I 

For  InBtsrine,  does  a  union  always  need  to 
win  a  secret  ballot  elecUtti  to  gain  the  right 
to  represent  employes  in  collective  bargain- 
ing? No.  it  doeant.  All  an  orgaalaer  often 
has  to  do  Is  to  obtain  the  proper  number  of 
signed  "pledge  cards"  Xrona  employes,  and  the 
tinlon  may  be  certified  as  bargaining  agent. 
That  many  employees  Vfmj  think  l&ey  are 
signing  a  card  simply  toi  bennit  the  holding 
of  a  secret  teliot  tieetleal  ia,  to  the  organiaer, 
immaterial.  I 

And  may  an  employer  always  decline  to 
tarn  over  %o  the  indon  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  workart  eUgtbia^to  vote  In  a  repre- 
sentation election?  Nojbe  may  not.  The 
lulon  is  empowered  frefly  to  cocumunlcate 
with  employes,  but  the  lllitlonal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  carefully  res^lcts  the  emjHoyer's 
freedom  to  do  so. 
Now  the  plaa  to  deprivisi  ootnpanlea  diarged 


with  labor  act  vJolattansI 
plainly  has  been 
Stevens  &  Co..  a  large  te: 
after  being  found  |^ty 
structing  a  union  orgi 
Government  contract 
lion.    Though  the  com] 
HLKB  ruling,  the 
dlate  threat  of  ooni 
persuade  the  firm  to  i 
wants. 

What  the  APlr-CIO  to 
is  ttie  power  to 
final  judgment,  a 
accepted  legal  process, 
asked,  would  the 
members  found  guilty 

act  summarily  were  fircKl  without  the  right 
of  appeal? 


Federal  oantracts 

by  the  ea»  at  J.  P. 

producer,  which 

the  MliRB  oC  ot>- 

dilve,  won  a 

m  than  $30  mU- 

ia  appealing  the 

l^utee  aa  imme- 

wlttadrawal  would 

the  union  what  It 

seeking,  then, 
FtualshflSMit  before 
i  whoUy  contrary  to 
>w.  It  might  be 
like  It  if  union 
violating  the  labor 
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Speaker.  I  ask 
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tempore.    Is  there 
of  the  gentlfman 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
odloit  resean^  Job  has  been  done  by  Che 
RepubUean  National  Committee.  It 
deals  with  a  subject  with  which  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  familiarity— managed 
news.  The  game  of  semantics  has  been 
played  time  and  time  again  in  an  ^ort 
to  cloud  issues.  Voluntary  programs  are 
really  oompulsory.  reciprocal  trade  is  not 
really  reciprocal  at  all,  programs  wiiich 
profoundly  proclaim  they  are  wlUiout 
control  bristle  with  controls  under  other 
names  such  as  standards  and  criteria. 
This  has  been  one  phase  of  the  effort  to 
bring  al>out  a  control  state  with  wel- 
fare fringes  while  at  the  same  time  en- 
deavoring to  show  big  government  as 
benevt^eat  lylg  brother.  There  is  an  even 
more  important  crisis  in  credlbihty.  how- 
ever. 

No  free  nation  can  remain  free  wlQi- 
out  an  Informed  cttiaenry. 

A  poorly  informed  citizenry  can  lead 
on^  to  the  deteriorating  democracy,  and 
the  inevitable  and  dangerous  growth  In 
the  power  of  the  central  authority. 

In  our  society,  the  citizens  are  the  gov- 
ernors. Blind  citterns  mean  blind  gov- 
ernors. And  blind  governors  always  end 
up  being  governed. 

That  is  why  hlstoiy  will  find  that  the 
freedom  of  Infonnatkm  measure  before 
Congress  today  is  extraordinarily 
important.    . 

A  similar  bill  passed  the  Senate  in 
1964,  and  failed  In  the  House,  due  to 
a  notable  lack  of  Interest  on  the  part 
of  Democratic  leaders. 

It  was  passed  again  by  the  Senate  In 
1065,  and  now  has  been  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  House  by  Its  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

It  is  of  f  uzKlamental  Importance  to  our 
democracy  that  this  freedom  of  informa- 
tion bill  be  promptly  enacted  into  law. 

Here  is  why. 

First.  In  recent  years,  there  has  been 
an  ever-aocelerating  Federal  trend  to- 
ward denying  more  and  more  pid>lic  In- 
formation to  the  citizens,  and  to  their 
eyes  and  ears,  their  press.  This  has  as- 
sumed most  foreboding  proportions  un- 
der the  Johnson-Humphrey  admin- 
istration. 

Second.  Attempts  by  the  Johnson- 
Hanphrey  administration  to  delude  the 
public  have  reached  astonishing  propor- 
tions in  the  last  year— and  the  situiutlon 
is  worsening  as  the  autumn  elections 
near.  These  statements  are  amply  docu- 
mented later. 

Third.  Government  has  grown  to  such 
massive  propartions  that  it  is  becoming 
involved  In  more  and  more  aspects  of 
every  citizen's  i^ersonal  and  business  life, 
thus,  the  access  to  tnf  ormation  alxmt  how 
Government  is  exercising  its  trust  has 
become  increasingly  Important. 

Fourth.  As  Congressman  Donald 
RmcBfTLB,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  has 
so  cogently  pointed  out: 

Our  Nation  tacea  a  conununicatlon  crisis. 
With  the  ever -expanding  scope  of  govern- 
ment and  with  the  tremendous  demands  on 
a  person's  time.  It  Is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  keep  Informed  of  government  ac- 
tivities. Our  system  ol  gufwument  depends 
OK  the  pacirte.  Wtthout  goverament  secrecy 
it  la  difficult  for  a  eltlaen  to  have  sufficient 
Information  for   exercising   his  citizenship 


reepenalMmtee  thooi^ttftxlly. 
meat  secrecy,  it  is  1 
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These  are  the  reasons  BfpuM  trans  ia 
Congress  have  given  such  straoc  support 
to  the  freedom  of  information  bill. 

Enactment  of  Che  freedom  of  laZon&a- 
tion  bin  is  not  enough.  Tbe  House 
should  pass  this  measure  and  the  Presi- 
dent should  sign  it.  Yet.  today  these  re- 
main both  open  questions  in  view  of 
previous  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration  and 
the  strong  reaction  acaiust  the  measure 
from  within  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

But,  even  if  the  measure  is  enacted, 
the  new  law  wiU  be  only  the  beginning 
step  in  our  citizens'  enforcement  of  their 
-right  to  know." 

While  the  measure  wHl  give  citizens 
and  their  press  the  right  of  access  to  pub- 
lic inforraation  a  year  after  the  Presi- 
dent's signing  of  the  law.  it  will  give  the 
cltiBms  and  the  press  no  Information 
what80^«r. 

When  the  law  becomes  effective.  It  will 
be  up  to  the  citizens  and  their  press  to 
enforce  their  right  to  know  what  the 
Fedend  Government  is  doing  with  their 
tax  money. 

All  the  law  would  do.  in  essence.  Is 
transfer  wliat  might  be  very  braailly 
tamed  'iiie  Imrden  of  proof  from  the 
dtiaen  to  the  bureaucrat. 

If  the  law  passes  the  iHireaucrat  wfS 
iiave  to  make  a  case  on  why  the  citiaens 
and  their  press  should  not  haw  the  kt- 
foimtiitlon.  Now,  it  Is  the  other  way 
around.  Citizens  who  can,  or  have,  es- 
tablished their  right  of  access  to  pubHe 
information  are  few  and  far  between — 
and  rapidly  growing  fewer. 

Strong  Implementation  needed.  If 
this  law  Is  to  be  elfective.  two  things  are 
needed: 

First.  The  Executive  must  Issue  dear. 
firm,  and  unequivocal  instmctlaos  that 
the  law  is  to  be  carried  out. 

Seoond.  Both  Houses  of  Ouuftium 
must  establish  "watchdog  suboommft- 
tees"  to  hear  complaints  and  make  sure 
Ukat  the  law  is  carried  out 

Republicans  vrould  also  hope  that  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  tiie  dtiienry,  their 
press,  will  not  only  insist  en  the  meas- 
ure's enactment,  but  also  set  up  Its  ow« 
apprcHxiate  InstrumentaHtleB  to  share 
the  "watdidof"  ftmcUon  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I.  GKNObU.  COmCXWT  ON  THX  CSaUBIUTT  OST 

There  appeared  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  on  April  15, 
1966.  the  following: 

A  Iteasnry  (Department)  memo  to  Bey. 
PaniAN  (D-Texas)  Inadvertently  carried  asi 
["^^■^M  note  that  confessed  "yvu'U  note 
we  have  purposely  not  answered  the  quaatloa 
except  In  a  very  Indirect  way." 

While  not  of  great  signifleaaoe  in  It- 
mU,  tiie  internal  note  which  was 
certainly  aot  intended  for ' 
PatkaiTs  eyes  ta  symptomatic  of  what 
is  coming  to  be  called  the  "credibility 
gap."  Some,  like  Congressman  OcaAU) 
Ford.  Republican  of  Michigan,  have 
said  that  the  appellatloa  "creditalllty 
canyon"  is  a  man  aoeotate  daseriptlon 
of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  •dtanlnlstra- 
tkm's  anwoach  to  the  illiisiiminaHnn  of 
information. 
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The  dlatlngxiighed  newscaster  Walter 
Cronklte,  managing  editor  of  "CBS  Eve- 
ning News,"  was  even  more  explicit  when 
he  told  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa- 
tion on  February  21,  1966: 

The  political  lie  baa  become  a  way  of  bu- 
reaucratic life.  It  has  been  caUed  by  the 
more  genteel  name  of  "news  management."  I 
say  here  now,  let's  caU  It  what  It  Is— lying. 

What  Mr.  Cronkite  said  is  not  really 
new,  for  the  practice  of  lying  to  the 
American  people  was  publicly  an- 
nounced— and  defended— by  a  high- 
ranking  official  of  the  current  Demo- 
cratic administration.  On  December  6, 
1962,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Public  Affairs  Arthur  Sylvester  said: 

It's  Inherent  In  government's  right  to  He 
to  save  Itself  when  It's  going  up  into  nuclear 
disaster.    This  seems  to  be  basic— basic  .  . 

When  the  Administration  Is  on  the  defen- 
alve  under  our  political  system.  I  would  al- 
ways be  suspicious  of  what  It  said. 

I  do  not  expect  virtue  to  come  out  of 
men — complete  virtue — or  even  76  percent 
virtue.  If  any  of  us  are  virtuous  61  percent 
of  the  time  In  life,  it's  a  good  record  and  In 
iwlltlcs  an  amazing  record. 

The  manipulation  and  distortion  of 
newsworthy  facts  by  officials  of  Govem- 
,ment  Is  not  new  but  it  has.  during  the 
current  administration,  taken  on  some 
unique  aspects  and  has  been  practiced, 
according  to  most  political  commenta- 
tors, to  a  degree  heretofore  unthought  of. 

The  same  Arthur  Sylvester  gave  eluci- 
dation to  his  attitude  at  a  press  confer- 
ence In  July  1965,  and  reported  In  a 
publication  of  The  Overseas  Press  Club 
of  America  entitled,  "Dateline  1966— 
Covering  War": 

l-o<*  U  you  think  any  American  official  Is 
going  to  teU  you  the  truth,  then  you're  stu- 
pid.   Did  you  hear  that? — Stupid. 

Very  recently.  Deputy  White  House 
Press  Secretary  Robert  H.  Fleming  put 
It  succinctly  by  saying  that  "hiding  the 
full  truth  is  sometimes  in  the  Interest  of 
national  poUcy"— The  Washhigton  Post 
May  15,  1966. 

Doris  Fleeson— "hreparable  injury 
here  at  home":  Writhig  hi  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  on  May  5,  1965. 
Doris  Fleeaon  said,  hi  part: 

News  management  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
ta  currently  more  deliberate  and  sweeping 
ttian  It  ever  was  during  World  War  n  or  the 
Korean  period  .  .  .  Before  the  wellsprlngs  of 
pubUo  discussion  are  further  damaged  or 
dried  up.  the  Johnson  AdmlnistraUon  ur- 
genUy  needs  to  recognize  that  there  la  no 
point  In  trying  to  win  the  world  while  doing 
Irreparable  Injury  here  at  home. 

Clayton  Pritchey— "zeal  for  managing 
the  news":  The  situation  deteriorated 
over  the  ensuhig  year  to  the  pohit  where. 
In  the  March  1966  issue  of  Harper's 
cnayton  Pritchey.  a  special  assistant  to 
the  late  Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson 
smd  former  public  relations  director 
Democratic  National  Committee  was 
able  to  autiior  an  article  entiUed'  "The 
li^klest  Winter  on  Record,"  which  de- 
scribes hi  some  detaU  the  "Johnson  ad- 
mhilstrations  zeal  for  managtag  the 
news." 

James  Reston— "Hocus  Pocus";  James 
Reston  of  the  New  York  Times,  on  Janu- 
ary 18, 1966,  wrote  on  the  subject  "White 
House  Hocus-pocus,"  and  felt  compeUed 


to  tell  his  readers  that  "the  'crisis  of 
confidence,"  which  White  House  Press 
Secretary  Bill  Moyers  vowed  to  end.  Is 
still  with  us,  and  the  events  of  the  last 
few  weeks  have  actually  made  it  worse." 

Ambassador  Goldberg— "We  have  a 
great  problem  here'":  Reston  suggests 
that  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  put 
his  finger  on  the  crux  of  the  matter  when 
he  told  the  press: 

There  has  been  great  concern  as  to  whether 
we  really  are  pursuing  what  has  been  said  la 
a  path  to  peace.  We  have  a  great  problem 
here  maintaining  our  credibility  with  our 
own  people. 

Secretary  McNamara — "our  credibility 
was  destroyed":  So,  too,  has  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  acknowledged  ex- 
istence of  the  problem.  As  reported  by 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times"  Thomas  B  Ross 
on  December  5,  1965: 

The  Secretary  has  offered  an  unusually 
frank  explanation  of  why  the  United  States 
U  having  such  difficulty  winning  friends  for 
the  Vietnamese  policy:  "The  trouble  Is  our 
credibility  was  destroyed." 

McNamara  was  referring  speclflcaUy.  In  an 
Interview  last  week,  to  the  disclosure  that 
the  United  States,  despite  repeated  denials 
bad  rejected  a  peace  feeler  by  Communist 
North  Vietnam  In  the  fall  of  1964. 

The  United  States,  as  this  reporter  recently 
learned  during  an  extensive  trip  through 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  Is  sufferlnR  from 
a  crlsla  of  credibility. 

n.  "otm  cRKDiBiLTrT  was  destkotko" 
In  almost  every  department  of  the 
Federal  executive  there  are  myriad  ex- 
amples of  the  manipulation  of  news- 
worthy fact  under  the  current  adminis- 
tration. Some  are  relatively  minor  in- 
fractions against  the  people's  right  to 
honesty  from  their  government  officials. 
In  the  New  Republic.  January  29. 1966. 
James  Deakln  notes  the  following  ex- 
ample of  a  White  House  misstatement 
regarding  the  1965  excise  tax  reduction: 
When  the  Washington  Poet  reported  that 
Mr.  Johnson  would  ask  for  an  excise  tax  cut 
ctf  $4  bUUon.  the  President  spread  the  ward 
that  this  was  false;  George  Reedy,  then  press 
secretary,  said  "that  figure  bears  no  relatlon- 
ehlp  to  any  decision  that  has  been  made."  A 
few  months  later,  Mr.  Johnson  asked  Con- 
gress to  cut  excise  taxes  by  $3,964  billion. 

And  he  goes  on  to  pohit  out  another 
regarding  the  1964  Federal  pay  raise: 

When  the  Washington  Star  reported  that 
the  President  would  recommend  a  three- 
percent  average  pay  Increase  for  federal 
workers,  Mr.  Johnson  complained  that  the 
story  was  erroneous.  A  short  time  later,  he 
proposed  a  three-percent  average  pay  in- 
crease for  federal  employees. 

Although  It  may  be  said  that  these 
were  merely  "white  lies"  and  of  littie 
consequence  to  the  survival  of  the  Na- 
tion, reporter  Deakhi.  who  covers  the 
White  House  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch, queries,  "what  happened  to  *no 
comment'?"'    And,  Mr.  DeaWn  notes. 

The  essential  veracity  of  an  American  gov- 
ernment has  seldom  been  a  prolonged  cause 
of  doubt.  This  Is  why  persistent  charges  of 
a  "credibility  gap "  m  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration merits  examination. 

in.    AXX    TRKSK    JUDICIOOS    WATS    TO    UfPROVK 
OUB    PaESTIGB   ASmOAD? 

Several  international  incidents  have 
led  to  the  serious  challenge  to  the 
veracity  of  our  Oovemment. 
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Retaining  the  confidence  of  General 
de  Gaulle?  in  July  of  1965,  a  U.S  spy 
plane  was  detected  hi  an  overflight  of 
French  atwnic  Installations.  The  ad- 
mtoistration  denied  that  such  flights  had 
been  made.  Confronted  with  evidence 
It  was  forced  to  retract  the  denial,  and 
apologize  to  General  de  Gaulle's  govern- 
ment. 

Yes,  they  do  have  tape  records  in 
Singapore:  In  the  late  summer  of  1965 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Shigapore,  Lee 
Kuan  Yew,  charged  that  some  years 
earlier  a  CIA  agent  had  offered  hhn  a 
$3.3  mllUon  bribe.  This  brought  an  Im- 
mediate  denial  from  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Malaysia,  James  D.  Bell,  fol- 
lowed  within  hours  by  an  official  denial 
from  State  Department  spokesman 
Robert  J.  McClOskey,  who  said: 

First,  we  are  surprised  at  these  statements 
attributed  to  Prime  Minister  Lee.    With  re- 
spect to  allegations  of  a  C.IJi.  Involvement 
we  deny  that  allegation. 

This  prompted  Prime  Minister  Lee  to 
produce  a  letter  of  apology  for  the  inci- 
dent from  Secretary  Rusk,  dated  April 
15,  1961,  41/2  years  earlier,  which  said  in 
part:  - 

I  am  deeply  distressed  to  learn  that  cer- 
tain officials  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment have  been  found  by  your  government 
to  have  been  engaged  in  improper  activities 
in  Singapore.  I  want  you  to  know  very 
much  that  I  regret  this  unfortunate  inci- 
dent had  occurred  to  mar  friendly  relations 
between  our  two  governments. 

Whereupon,  on  September  1,  1965,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  "nmes  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Mr.  McCloskey  corrected 
himself  as  follows: 

Those  who  were  consulted  yesterday  were 
not  fuUy  aware  of  the  background  of  the  in- 
cident which  occurred  4>^  years  ago. 

Were  those  marines  sent  to  fight  or 
not  to  fight?  In  his  New  Republic  ar- 
ticle. James  Deakln  discusses  the  "policy 
gyrations"'  of  June  1965,  on  the  role  of 
UJ3.  troops  In  Vietnam: 

Two  battalions  of  Marines  had  been  sent 
to  DaNang  in  March,  Secretaries  Rusk  and 
McNamara  said  they  would  be  used  only  for 
"local,  close-in  security"  and.  in  McNamara's 
words,  would  "not  tangle  with  the  Viet 
Cong."  Two  months  later,  a  U.S.  mlUtary 
spokesman  in  Saigon  said  these  troops  would 
"render  combat  support,  which  Includes,  if 
necessary,  fighting."  state  Department 
spokesman  Robert  McCloekey  confirmed  this 
on  June  8.  and  Department  officials  said  an 
order  to  this  effect  had  gone  out  to  the  U.S. 
commander.  General  William  Westmoreland, 
within  "the  past  several  weeks." 

The  White  House  was  fiirlous  at  McClos- 
key's  statement  and  Issued  a  denial  that 
there  had  been  any  change  In  the  mission 
of  U.S.  ground  forces  in  Vietnam  in  recent 
days  or  weeks.  The  Administration  appar- 
enUy  wasnt  ready  to  have  it  known  that  it 
was  escalating. 

Then,  in  an  amazing  sequence,  the  White 
House  denied  that  the  President  had  sent 
any  recent  order  of  this  kind  to  Westmore- 
land, but  added  in  the  next  breath  that  the 
U.S.  commander  had  had  "discretionary  au- 
thority" to  use  his  troops  in  combat  from 
the  very  beginning.  Rusk  and  McNamara, 
who  had  said  It  was  not  the  mission  of  the 
Marines  to  go  out  and  fight  the  Viet  Cong, 
were  left  at  the  end  of  the  limb,  to  find  their 
way  bfKk  as  best  they  could. 
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Should  electlona  de]47  peace  feelers? 
Writing  tax  liOok  maga:  4ne  for  November 
30.  1965,  Eric  Sevarelq  irelated  Informa- 
tion Riven  falm  by  AStsd  Stevenson, 
shortly  before  the  latt  v*s  defttfa.  Stev- 
enson said  tlmt  durlngi  tiie  presidential 
campaign  of  1964: 


UJJ.  Secretary-Genera!  nJ  Tlumt  had  pri- 
vately obtained  agreemei  4  from  •  •  •  North 
Vietnam  tliat  they  woul  B  aend  mn  emlaaary 
to  talk  with  the  American  immlnary,  In  Ran- 
goon, Burmi.  Someone  m  Washtngton  In- 
sisted that  this  aittenpt  ie  postponed  untu 
after  the  PresMential  emotion.  Wh«i  the 
election  waa  over,  ThanD  again  pursued  the 
matter:  Hanoi  was  still  Willing  to  send  Its 
man.  But  Defense  Secretary  Robert  Mc- 
Namara, Adlal  went  on,  fOatly  opposed  the 
attempt. 


I, 


es  column  for 
les  Reston  notes 
ent  at  first  de- 


In  his  New  Yotk 
November  17.  lies,  J 
that  the  State  Dei 
nied  the  Sevareid  ctud^e.  then  admitted 
Its  truthfulness.  ReslQn  says  that  the 
real  importance  of  the  Stevenson  revela- 
tion lies  In  the  faet  thi  I  the  administra- 
tion had  "consistently  given  the  impres 
slon  that  Hanoi  was  ]iever  prepared  to 
talk." 

President  Johnson  insisted  at  a  newt 
conference  on  July  13L  1965,  that  there 
had  been  no  overtures  from  Hanoi.  July 
13.  interestingly,  was.  the  day  after 
Stevenson  had  made  hla  startling  revela- 
tion—and the  day  befo'e  he  died.  Said 
the  President: 

I  must  Bay  that  candoe  compels  me  to  tell 
you  that  there  haa  not  1  been  the  slightest 
indication  that  the  otbar  lilde  la  Izxterested  In 
negotiation  or  In  tmconiutlonal  rtlenwstona. 
although  the  United  Stajtta  had  mckde  soma 
dozen  separate  attempts  t^  bring  that  about. 


Reston  says  that 
been  made  directly  to 
and  Secretary  of  State  | 
in  August  1964—50 

Bombs  away?    On  J^ 
Strategic   Air  C( 
and  KC-13S  tanker 
fueling:  over  Paloman 
American  sdrmen  wer(| 
"nuclear   devloes"   w« 
three  were  aoon 


Hanoi  offer  had 
ildent  Johnson 
by  U  Thant 
earlier, 
iuaiy  17, 1966.  a 
B-52   bomber 
illlded  while  re- 
Spain.     Eight 
killed  and  four 
lost,   although 
fed.    The  fourth 


eventually  was  recove>«d,  although  as 
The  Nation  reported  \p.  Its  March  14, 
1066,  issue: 


/ 


For  forty-four  daya.  Wkikhington  k^>t  the 
Incident  wrapped  la  a  uanket  at  Impen- 
etrable secrecy  during  w1^^  Department  of 
Defense  officials  eitgaged  { in  coUoqtUea  with 
newsmen  such  as  the  okie  quoted  by  Ted 
Ssulc  In  the  New  York  Ttaea  (February  4) : 

'TliPosTK.  Can  you  tsU  tn«  wbetlier  you've 
located  the  mlaalag  bomtflj 

"Bxttrma  Omcnt.  Iqint  know  of  any 
missing  t>omb  but  we  have  not  positively 
Identified  wliat  I  think  yoa  think  we  are  look- 
ing for."  I 

Elsewhere  in  the  saniie  issue,  The  Na- 
tion notes  editorially  tfiit: 

Give  him  the  benefit  df;  every  doubt,  and 
the  fact  remains  that  wltt*  all  the  secret  In.- 
lormatlon  at  his  dlspoetkl,  McNamara  haa 
been  misleading  the  publii  for  more  than  six 
years.  '^ 


Buying  back  the  $1.. 
March  196S.  toe  Unlte( 
disposing   of  many 
bombs,  apparently  to 
productk>n  ol  West 


M  I  Stat 


bonriw:  Since 
States  has  been 

excess  750-pound 
1m  used  In  the 

Oerman  fertUizer. 


Several  thousand  .such  bombs  were  sold 
to  a  Oennan  coiporatlan  as  flun>hu  at 
)1.70  eadi.  In  April  1M6,  Honae  Xfinor- 
tty  Leader  Obulb  R.  ¥tmo  stated  that 
tbere  had  been  nilwinanagemept  at  Vht 
Pentagon  which  led  to  a  shortage  of 
bombs  for  Vietnam.  At  a  press  confer- 
ence called  to  rebut  the  charges,  Secre- 
tary McNamara  eame  "armed  wltii  a 
mass  of  statistics  showing  that  the  In- 
ventories and  planned  production  of 
bombs  were  more  tiian  adequate  to  meet 
the  growing  bomWng  operations  In  Vlet- 
naun'" — ^the  New  York  Times,  April  17, 
1966.  Not  only  was  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment forced  to  acknowledge  that  the 
United  States  is  repiirchaslng  from  the 
German  firm  the  bombs  It  had  sold  that 
firm  2  years  ago,  tt  also  had  to  admit 
that  we  are  paying  that  same  firm  $21 
for  each  bomb  repurchased — the  New 
York  Times,  April  17, 1M«. 

The  Times  on  May  4  quoted  Senator 
EuncsT  Gkttxnihc,  Democrat,  of  AUuka, 
as  chargliig  the  Defense  Department 
with  syetematic  fraud  and  deceptk>n  "In 
Its  policy  ot  disposing  of  still  useful  mili- 
tary eqtdiKBeiit.  Predictably,  the  De- 
fense Department  denies  the  charge." 

Why  did  we  act  unilaterally  In  the 
Dominican  Republic?  There  was  also  a 
"credibility  gap"  legarding  news  on  the 
uprisings  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
To  cite  a  brief  example:  In  April  1965, 
the  administration  defended  the  dis- 
patch Off  US.  mllltaiT  forces  to  the  island 
nation,  first  to  protect  lives  and  then  to 
prevent  a  Communist  takeover.  Subse- 
quently, ttie  President  sought,  and  ob- 
tained, the  approval  of  an  OA8  peace 
force  to  patrol  the  island.  This  "after 
the  fact"  procedure  produced  ill-will 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  Yet,  the 
President  esplaiiied  that  tiie  crlris  had 
erupted  so  rapidly  as  to  preclude  calling 
together  the  GAS.  In  a  press  ctmference 
of  June  1,  1965,  however,  ttie  President 
admitted  that  danger  signals  had  been 
building  up  for  some  time : 

Many  months  ago  we  became  aware  of  the 
Increasing  tensiona  there — ^tlM  Dominican 
Republic — and  the  difficulties  that  would 
likely  confront  ua. 

Even  today  the  facts  regarding  the  uni- 
lateral U.S.  Intervention  In  the  crisis  are 
shrouded  In  secrecy  and  almost  aU  Infor- 
mation on  the  matter  has  been  sap- 
pressed. 

Peaceniks — ^Why  not  Coogiessnien? 
It  may  be  that  the  credibility  gap  as  it 
applies  to  our  foreign  operations  is  cap- 
tured In  the  following  sequence  at  re- 
iKirts: 


TIB  MfW  VOBK  Tnats 

First.  Describing  the  remarks  of  Con- 
gressman RicHASD  li.  OxTxifCBa,  Demo- 
crat, oi  New  York,  upon  liis  return  from 
Vietnam,  the  New  York  Times  on  March 
31,  1M6.  lepoTteid: 

OoogresHnen  returning  from  South  Viet- 
nam reported  they  had  been  "badly  mlalad" 
by  United  States  officials  who  had  shown 
them  around.  He  said  that  Information  in- 
dicated that  Oongreasmen  who  visited  South 
Vietnam  were  shown  and  told  only  things 
that  made  the  United  States  kx*  good.  Mr. 
Ottlnger  said  the  reports  strcogtbeaed  hla 
beUef  that  top  Government  officials  were  mis- 
informing the  public  on  other  vital  Issues 
besides  the  Vietnam  War. 


Second.  Two  days  later,  on  AprU  2. 
1966,  the  Times  reported: 
The 


i  tottiy  s<  aU  On  rigrnaalnwai  trtpa  f  l 

The  AdmliUati«tlOB%  uBtettylng 
concern  waa  brought  tnt*  the  cpati  tag  the 
liytnwnt  plan  at  a  Stamm  aovenuwnt 
Qperatloaa  flvboMMnltteai  hcMtod  by  Bepn 
■entatlva  ^ohh  B.  Moms  ttf  Oallfomla.  to  go 
to  South  Vietnam  to  Investigate  the  aid 
program. 

Third.  On  April  29.  1968.  the  House 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operatkuis 
announced  that  the  situation  was  more 
stable  and  that  our  Govemmant  weuU 
"weloome"  the  Moss  saboanunittee. 

On  Apffl  21 ,  19M,  the  New  York  HeraM 
Tribune  had  carried  the  following  dis- 
patch: 

Sauon. — Six  American  paeifists — who  bad 
flown  more  than  10.000  miles  from  New  York 
on  more  than  $10,000  oif  their  supporters' 
oontributloaa — were  attacked  with  eggs, 
tflmatnaa  sad  oaUed  Oosuauniita  at  a  pttm 
oonfarenoe  jmUatMf  tan  Salcaa%  oUy  kail. 

Karly  today,  Vietnamese  poUee  preventied 
the  group,  spoaaoMd  by  ttM  WBtloaal  Oaa»- 
mlttee  for  Non-Vlotent  Action,  with  'tttiI 
quarters  at  5  Tlewirian  Street,  New  Tork,  tram 
marching  on  the  Dnltad  Statm  Kmhaaay  la 
Saigon. 

The  Vletnamaae  auttiorltlea,  wh«  bad  or- 
dered the  padflsta  out  of  the  country  by  mid- 
night today,  put  tb«m  Into  poUoe  wagona  and 
drove  them  t«  the  capital's  Tan  Boa  MiuC 
Airport. 

This  occurred  during  the  time  Con- 
gressmen  were  banned  from  Saigon.  Ap- 
parently the  peaceniks  had  Uttle  trouble 
getting  there. 

Shipping  to  North  Vietnam:  In  tfadr 
syndicated  oolumn  "Ite  Washington 
Merry-Oo-Roond,"  on  May  14, 1968,  Japk 
Andoson  and  Drew  narson  charged  that 
VS.  intelligence  reports: 

Tell  a  different  story  at  free-worM  ablp- 
ments  t»  Korth  Vietnam  tram  ttie  on*  tks 
Defense  Depaitment  haa  been  |wittlng  oOt. 

The  secret  figures,  given  la  tbe  lateUlgaaee 
reports,  were  more  than  double  thorn  releaeed 
by  the  Defense  Department.  The  true  but 
secret  figures  show  that  44  fm-woild  ahlpa 
made  stopa  In  North  Vietnam  la  October,  No- 
vember and  Deoember  of  laat  year.  Of  tlieee, 
sa  were  Brlttah  v— aela.  And  MSb^  pot  Into 
North  Vietnamese  porta  In  January,  Votaruary 
and  March  of  thU  year.  OC  thsas,  90  ««(« 
Brltiab. 

The  Defense  Department,  whloh  has  re- 
peatedly been  caught  lying  to  the  pubUc.  Is 
Btlll  shading  the  truth. 

A  questlcm  of  credibility:  An  edifavial 
In  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  30.  1M8. 
entitled,  "A  Question  of  Offlcdal  Credibil- 
ity," points  up  suodnctiy  both  the  gen- 
eral problem  and  two  recent  inddents : 

Immt  week  tb»  UJB.  govermnent  bdatettly 
acknowledged.  If  only  Implicitly,  two  oectoaa 
Ineidenta  Involving  Communist  eounMes 
which  the  UjS.  pubUc  regrettably  learned  of 
first  from  Communist  aourcea. 

The  first  waa  the  shooting  ct  a  Cuban  tn- 
flltrator  by  a  VS.  guard  at  Onantanamo  naval 
base.  tnttlaUy  repmts*  by  Cuban  autlioitttm 
aikd  Immodtatrty  Coaled  by  the  Pentagoa. 
lAter  In  the  week,  however,  the  Pentagon 
changed  Ita  mind  and  came  forward  with  an 
atfmlaalon  tint  the  shooting  bad  la  fact 
tafeaa  place. 

TlM  sBOMitf  laddent  waa  a  Bod  Chlnew 
claim  tkat  UJS.  plajsm  baA  lAwt  4owa  a 
Coenmunut  plane  over  Chlaoao  tsnltocy. 
U.S.  autborttlea  In  Vietnam,  while  conBrm- 
Ing  the  sir  battle,  laalated  It  had  taken  jrtaoo 
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ont  Worth  Vietnam.  Then,  (Uys  later,  a 
State  Department  spoiEeaman,  confronted 
with  "aathorltattTB  reporta"  which  twwitd 
to  back  up  the  main  Chlneoe  chaise,  refnaed 
to  make  any  denial.  Thla  Implied  the 
Chlneae  claim  waa  true. 

Am  a  reault  of  initial  TT.S.  reaponaea  in  each 
of  theae  caaea.  Uter  In  effect  retracted,  the 
credlbUlty  o*  the  American  goTemment  baa 
again  been  called  Into  queatton.  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Whether  the  government  set  out  Inten- 
UonaUy  to  lie  about  theae  mattera  u  a  ques- 
tion that  can't  be  answered.  Intentionally 
or  not,  however,  the  plain  fact  Is  that  by 
lU  confused  and  dlatorted  handling  of  these 
Incidents  the  government  has  managed  to 
enhance  their  pn^Mganda  value  to  the 
Ootnmunlsta,  while  at  the  same  time  cast- 
ing doubt  on  Its  own  bellevablUty. 

No  one  maintains  that  It  Is  necessary  for 
our  government  to  be  the  first  to  pubUclze 
•very  cold  war  Incident.  In  fact,  many 
things  take  place  which  no  one  ever  hean 
^becauae  neither  side  chooaee  to  make 
lasuea  of  them.  But  there  are  also  incldenta 
which,  very  often  predictably,  the  Commun- 
lat  aide  wUl  try  to  use  to  maximum  political 
advantage.  In  such  caaea  the  U.8.  govern- 
ment should  teU  ito  story  quickly  accu- 
rately, and  aa  fully  as  possible. 

This  didn't  happen  in  the  Cuban  and 
5™^*—  Incidents,  instead  the  American 
people  flnt  learned  of  events  Involving  their 
nation  from  Oommunlst  sources.  And  when 
the  American  government  did  speak  up  its 
initial  raaponse  waa  what  the  charitable 
might  call  misinformation. 

TK»  i,ACK  or  caroniunr— oif  th«  boimstic 
vaoNT 

Others  have  dlMu&sed  at  length  the 
propensities  of  President  Johnson  toward 
aecrecy,  and  the  point  will  not  be  labored 
here.  Indeed.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
best  way  to  "kill"  a  PresldenUal  appoint- 
ment Is  to  rumor  It  In  advance.  Only  the 
day  before  announcing  the  appointment 
of  Abe  Fortas  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Johnson  said  he  had  not  yet  even  begun 
to  think  about  the  appointment  of  any- 
one to  the  vacancy. 

If  nothing  else,  the  President's  at- 
titude on  relatively  minor  matters  sets 
the  stace  for  news  manipulation  and 
needless  secrecy  in  more  important  mat- 
ters by  others  in  the  administration.  Nor 
has  this  gap  been  created  only  recently  by 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration. 
One  of  the  most  revealing  domestic  ex- 
amples occurred  in  1962: 
wuMm  xnmcPLOTMKitT  ncTTsxs  ou  thk  kv«  or 
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WlitL  also  said  that  "4,500.000  more 
Americans  have  Jobs  than  when  this  ad- 
ministration took  ofBce  in  January  of 
1961."  Again,  an  error  of  omission  was 
made.  Tlie  seasonally  adjusted,  and 
therefore  vaUd,  tiguit  was  later  shown  to 
be  only  1,224.000.  But  the  corrections 
were  not  made  until  ^eU  after  the  elec- 
tion. This  Is  distortion  at  its  worst  be- 
cause of  tlie  great  difficulty  a  reporter— 
or  the  public — ^would  have  in  attempting 
to  learn  the  correct  figures  and  put  the 
achievements  of  the  administration  in 
their  proper  perspective. 
ARK  snncEa  jobs  ek  the  post  oftick  top 

SBCaXT? 

One  of  the  most  blatant  cases  of  with- 
holding Information  occurred  In  1965 
when  the  Postmaster  General  refused  to 
divulge  the  names  of  persons  who  were 
hired  by  the  Post  Office  Department  as 
summer  employees.  As  it  turned  out. 
Members  of  Congress  had  great  difficulty 
In  convincing  the  Postmaster  General 
that  the  names  of  public  employees 
were  in  the  public  realm.  Through  the 
diligence  and  perseverance  of  Republican 
Congressman  Albert  H.  Qva  of  Min- 
nesota, the  names  of  these  employees 
were  finally  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  only  locally  on  request. 

Over  the  years  a  leading  proponent  of 
the  freedom  of  Information  has  been 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  the  national  Journal- 
istic society.  That  organization's  ad- 
vancement of  freedom  of  information 
committee,  chaired  by  Julius  Frandsen. 
United  Press  International  bureau  chief 
In  Washington,  Issued  a  strcmg  condem- 
nation of  the  Post  Office  Department's 
policy  of  secrecy.  This  section  of  their 
1965  report  should  be  read  In  full  as  a 
case  study  of  the  crisis  in  credibility  of 
the  current  administration : 

The  Poat  Office  Department  was  responsible 
for  one  of  the  moat  imjustlfled  cases  of 
Government  secrecy  In  years.  The  D^art- 
ment  refused  to  make  public  names  of  sum- 
mer employees  hired  In  a  program  which  the 
Department  nilshandled  In  violation  of  a 
Presidential  order. 


dent  antpcBx  to  be  "an  things  to  an 
people." 

At  a  news  conference.  April  27.  1965, 
President  Johnson  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  poU  tax  generally.  He 
replied: 

I  have  always  oppoaed  the  poll  tax.  I  am 
opposed  to  It  now  . .  .  For  that  reason,  while 
a  Member  of  Congress,  I  Initiated  and  sup- 
ported a  constitutional  amendment  to  repeal 
the  poU  tax  In  Federal  elections. 

In  1948,  as  a  candidate  for  the  US. 
Senate  from  Texas,  Lyndon  Johnson 
said: 

I  have  voted  against  the  anti-poll  tax 
law  .  .  .  every  time  It  has  come  up  In  Con- 
gress. Personally  I  think  the  poll  tax  .  .  . 
and  similar  legislation  are  proper  matters  for 
the  states — not  the  Federal  Government — to 
decide.  Johnson  Journal  (LBJ  campaign 
pamphlet)  August  1948. 

Prior  to  1957,  Johnson  voted  on  six 
different  occasions  against  abolition  of 
the  poll  tax.  On  March  9,  1949,  in  a 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor,  he  said : 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  anti-poll  tax 
measures  ...  is  (sic)  wholly  unconstitu- 
tional and  violates  the  righto  of  the  states 
guaranteed  by  section  2  of  article  1  (sic)  of 
the  Constitution.  Believing  that,  I  think  I 
have  the  right  to  xise  my  freedom  to  speak 
and  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  long 
as  I  have  the  will,  the  determination,  and  the 
breath  to  oppose  such  a  measure. 

Senator  Johnson  did  not  initiate  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  repeal  the 
poll  tax.  That  measure  was  first  pro- 
posed In  1949.  Ten  years  later,  Johnson 
joined  66  other  Senators  in  cosponsoring 
Senator  Holland's  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  the  poU  tax  tis  a  requi- 
site to  voting  in  Federal  elections. 

SUBVEKTINC   AN    INDKPXKOEMT   AOKNCT 

Even  the  General  Accounting  Office— 
OAO — has  documented  cases  relating  to 
the  government  information  problem. 
In  a  report  dated  June  3, 1964,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States 
testified: 


Six  days  before  the  November  1962 
election.  Labor  Secretary  W.  Wlllard 
Wilts  announced  that  unemployment 
had  reached  a  3-year  low  during  October 
and  that  the  number  of  unemployed  had 
declined  by  2  mlUion  since  the  Kennedy 
wlnilnistratlon  to(A  office.  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  on  November  3.  1965,  edi- 
torialized that  this  looked  like  election- 
eve  partisan  pontics. 

After  the  election.  Wlrtz  admitted  to 
reporter  James  McCartney  that  his  state- 
ment had  contained  "InvaUd"  statistical 
comparisons  because  the  figures  were  not 
MaaonaUy  adjusted— Chicago  DAily 
News.  December  13,  1962.  More  people 
are  always  employed  in  October  than  in 
January  and.  according  to  a^aannaiiy  ad- 
Jvted  stotlsties.  the  actual  deocaM  in 
unemployment  was  not  2  million  but 
7S4,000. 


-I 


See  the  appendix  to  this  report  for 
further  data  from  the  statnnent  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Blatant  deception  on  aluminum  prices: 
On  October  29,  1965,  several  major 
aluminiun  producing  corporations  an- 
nounced a  price  increase  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  White  House  source,  made  Presi- 
dent Johnson  "sputtering  mad."  On 
November  5,  the  White  House  called  this 
description  "Inaccurate."  On  November 
1,  however,  a  conference  of  top  level 
administration  personnel  met  to  discuss 
what  was  described  by  the  White  House 
as  a  discussion  of  "the  possibility  of  dis- 
posing of  a  surplus  of  stockpile  alumi- 
num." llie  White  House  officially  said 
that  there  was  "no  connection  whatso- 
ever" between  the  price  increase— which 
was  soon  to  be  rescinded— and  the  con- 
ference.   James  Reston  said : 

The  number  of  people  who  believe  In  this 
extraordinary  coincidence  could  be  gathered 
together  comfortably  in  any  Washington 
telephone  booth. 

How  to  deceive  people  on  cIvU  rights: 
Some  aspects  of  the  "credlbiUty  gap" 
seem  designed  solely  to  make  the  Presi- 


In  our  examination  Into  the  accuracy  and 
rellabiUty  of  selected  Information  pertaining 
to  the  accelerated  public  works  program  we 
found  that  the  reporto  contained  significant 
over-statements  of  the  number  of  Jobs  esti- 
mated to  be  created  by  accelerated  public 
works  projects.  We  found  also  that  the  re- 
ports contained  over-statement  with  respect 
to  the  nxunber  of  actual  man-months  of  work 
created  by  Community  Facilities  Administra- 
tion approved  projecto  already  under  con- 
struction. 

A  comparison  of  the  estimated  31,814  man- 
months  of  work  reported  by  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  for  the  190 
projecto  Included  in  this  review  with  the 
9,533  on-site  man-months  actually  worked 
on  these  projecto  shows  that  the  estimates 
were  overstated  by  12,361  man-months,  or 
about  138%.  If  what  we  found  In  the  190 
projecto  is  true  for  the  other  Community 
Faculties  Administration  projecto,  the  55,300 
on-site  nuin-years  of  work  estimated  for  the 
3,842  projecto  approved  by  the  Community 
FaciUUea  Administration  as  of  Nov.  1,  1963. 
would  appear  to  be  overstated  by  about 
31,000  man-years  of  work.  The  total  num- 
ber of  man-years  of  work  estimated  to  be 
created  by  aU  projecto  approved  by  the  vari- 
ous participating  departmento  and  agencies 
as  of  Nov.  1,  1963,  was  93,400.  Our  exami- 
nation also  disclosed  that  the  60.853  on-sito 
man-months  reported  as  having  actually 
been  worked  on  497  Community  Facilities 
Administration  projecto  were  overstated  by 
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a  >  nit  83%.    Project- 
ovf^tatemento  to  that 
construction  at 
;hat   the  reported 
over-stated   by 


'4re 
■  I 


23.008  man-months,  or 
Ing  this  percentage  of 
agency's  1,328  projecto  ui^^er 
Nov.    1,    1963,    Indicated 
man-months  of   work  i 
about  60,000  man  months . 

Although  final  actioii  has  not  yet  been 
taken,  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that 
the  "teeth"  will  soon  be  taken  out  of  the 
GAO,  which,  for  45  yeflrs,  has  been  the 
•  watchdog"  of  the  XJ.$i  Treasury.  The 
GAO  has  for  years  exposed  countless 
cases  of  extravagance,  inefficiency  and 
occasionally  fraud  in  the  spending  of 
public  funds. 

Although  the  GAO  :i  independent  of 
the  Executive,  and  the  CJomptroUer  Gen- 
eral Is  chosen  for  a  li3-year  term,  the 
agency  is  subject  to  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Comiiiittee,  which  has 
recently  written  a  r;jort  critical  of 
GAO. 

The  committee  apprqved  a  report  of  its 
military  operations  subcommittee,  head- 
ed by  Representative  Chkt  Holifixld, 
Democrat,  of  Californln,  strongly  sug- 
gesting that  GAO  redufce  both  the  num- 
ber and  the  harshness  M  its  future  de- 
fense audits.  GAO,  through  its  acting 
chief,  Prank  J.  Weitzelj  Jr..  apparently 
agreed  to  such  resirictlon.  Weltzel 
served  as  acting  Comh^troUer  General 
during  the  7  month  vacancy  caused  by 
the  retirement  of  Joseph  Campbell  (who 
was  noted  for  his  harsh  reports). 
Scripps-Howard  wrltet  Jack  Steele- 
Washington  Daily  News,  March  28, 
1966— said  that  Mr.  Weltzel  made  these 
concessions  and  others  to  the  committee 
"in  a  letter  dated  March  4 — the  same 
day  Elmer  B.  Staats,  former  Deputy 
Budget  Director,  was  donflrmed  by  the 
Senate  to  take  over  his  job."  Several 
members  of  the  committee,  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  h^e  filed  dissents 
from  the  majority  report  Among  them. 
Congressman  Jack  Brooks,  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  has  said  that  lihe  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  "will  deter  rather 
than  encourage  improvement  in  GAO 
audit  procedures.  Henioe,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  fewer  GAO  reports,  giving  less 
emphasis  to  deficiencies  constitutes  an 
improvement."  f 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  sHch  a  subversion 
of  the  f imctlon  of  GAOi  could  easily  de- 
stroy one  of  the  few  avenues  the  taxpay- 
ers have  to  find  out  the  facts  about  the 
operation  of  their  Govehftiment. 

The  people  don't  trujt  their  Govern- 
ment: Perhaps  because  W  public  revela- 
tion of  Incidents  like  :  those  described 
above,  the  American  liitbUc  is  rapidly 
coming  to  distrust  Its  Odfemment's  pro- 
nouncements. In  late  »65  the  Ophilon 
Research  Corp.  took  ajiioll  for  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  a^stem.  One  of 
the  questions  concerned 'tShe  truthfulness 
of  U.S.  Government  statements  on  the 
war  In  Vietnam.    The  rMults : 

Government  statements  on  Vietnam 
are^ always  truthful:  15  ^rcent. 

"  ts  on  Vietnam 

p  percent. 
I  on  Vietnam 
13  percent. 

THX   nXXDOlC    OF  UfWO^ATlOtt   ACT 

As  noted  above,  the 
and   the   House   wlU 
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Government  statemei^ 
are  sometimes  truthful 

Government  statemeii. 
are  ahnost  never  truthfi] 


Se  nate  has  passed, 
ihortly    consider 


legislation  known  as  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act — S.  1160.  One  of  the 
leading  proponents  of  this  legislation  is 
Representative  Donald  Ruiisfxld,  Re- 
publican, of  Illinois,  who  said  In  a  speech 
to  the  Inland  Dally  Press  Association  In 
Chicago  on  February  21,  1966: 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  prac- 
tically every  measure  proposed  became  law — 
except  those  proposals  aimed  at  the  question 
of  the  pubUcs  right-to-know.  The  only 
conceivable  reason  for  this  legislative  fail- 
ure is  the  well-known  and  well-pubUclzed 
White  House  opposition. 

I  believe  strongly  that  the  public's  busi- 
ness must  be  conducted  in  pubUc  If  our  sys- 
tem of  government  by  the  people  is  to 
continue. 

This  legislation  (S.  1160),  sponsored  by 
more  than  40  Members  of  Congress,  paased 
the  Senate  in  1966  without  apparent 
opposition. 

The  purpose  of  t:  .  ^.oposed  Uw  U  to  re- 
quire agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
"make  aU  records  promptly  available  to  any 
person"  and  to  provide  for  court  action  to 
guarantee  this  right  of  access,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  specified  categories  of  sen- 
sitive government  infomoatlon  which  would 
be  exempted  from  the  disclosure  requlre- 
mento. 

Hearings  In  the  House  were  completed  in 
April,  1965.  Every  witness  who  testified  sup- 
ported the  legislation,  except  for  every  single 
witness  sent  to  testify  by  the  President  on 
behalf  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

This  White  House  opposition  resulted  in 
a  stalemate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  ExecuUve  Branch  has  been  working 
for  a  complete  revision  of  the  bUl,  which 
would  amount  to  a  total  concession  to  the 
Executive  by  codifying  Congressional  support 
for  Executive  secrecy  under  the  concept  of 
ExecuUve  privilege. 

The  administration's  objections,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevail  for,  on  April  27,  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee reported  the  Senate-passed  bill  to  the 
House. 

In  general,  the  bill  says  that  aU  non- 
defense  Information  must  be  made 
promptly  available  to  any  citizen  asking 
for  it.  A  Federal  agency  withholding  In- 
formation must  Justify  Its  action,  and 
Federal  suits  are  authorized  to  force  dis- 
closure of  the  Information.  The  proposal 
lists  nine  exempt  categories,  which  cover 
such  areas  of  Information  as  defense 
secrets,  income  tax  returns,  criminal  In- 
vestigations, trade  secrets  and  the  like. 
Also  exempted  are  business  and  financial 
data  where  the  release  would  Injure  the 
competitive  position  of  a  private  firm. 
Included  specifically  as  an  exemption  Is 
geological  data  In  the  oil  and  gas  In- 
dustry. 

While  none  of  the  prcqxwal's  sponsors 
would  hold  that  Its  enactment  would 
close  the  credibility  gap.  It  is  most  cer- 
tainly a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
While  officials  will  be  able  to  withhold 
Information  for  good  and  sufficient  cause, 
they  will  have  to  give  better  reasons  than 
General  Services  Administrator  Lawson 
B.  Knott  who  said,  when  he  was  asked 
the  appraised  value  of  two  missile  fuel 
plants  sold  by  his  agency  at  an  apparent 
loss  of  $45  million: 

We  just  don't  let  It  (such  information) 
out  (because)  we  don't  want  to  make  people 
look  stupid.  (Washington  Dally  News,  May 
12,  1966.) 


The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  may 
also  be  Interpreted  as  a  bipartisan  re- 
minder from  Congress  to  the  executive 
branch  that  in  a  democracy  the  people 
have  an  Inherent  right  to  know  the  truth 
about  the  activities  of  their  Govermnent. 

AiTKNDix — PaaTXAL   STATXMxirr   or   SiCMA 

Delta  Chi  on  Post  Omcx  Joss 
There  was  no  manner  in  which  it  oould  be 
claimed  that  "national  sectulty"  or  any  spe- 
cific law  authorized  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment officials  to  withhold  this  information 
from  the  Congress  or  the  press.  It  was  an 
arbitrary  action  based  on  a  regulation  drawn 
for  the  convenience  of  the  postal  officials. 

Carrying  ito  secrecy  practice  to  a  point 
which  Representative  John  Moss,  of  CaU- 
fomia,  termed  "absurd  and  ridiculous,"  the 
Department  sent  out  postal  Inspectors  to 
Investigate  how  two  Iowa  newspapers  ob- 
tained the  names  of  several  youths  hired  in 
the  program. 

Moss,  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Government  Information,  pointed  out 
that  the  Goverimient  secrecy  could  not  even 
be  remotely  Justified  on  grounds  of  Govern- 
ment security,  and  that  the  Department's 
secrecy  regulation  had  no  valid  basU  in  law. 
This  secrecy  issue  arose  after  the  Wash- 
ington bureau  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Minneapolis  Tribune  revealed  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  was  distributing  as 
congressional  patronage  thousands  of  Jobs 
In  the  President's  youth  opportunity  cam- 
paign. The  President  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission had  ordered  In  May  that  the  Jobs  be 
given  to  economically  and  educationally  dU- 
advantaged  youth  selected  through  the  em- 
ployment service. 

However,  ranking  officials  of  the  Poat  Office 
Department  and  a  White  House  aid  Imme- 
diately started  distributing  the  Jobs  on  a 
quota  basis  to  Democratic  Congressmen. 
After  the  initial  newspaper  story  in  early 
June  reported  how  the  Department  was 
handling  the  Jobs,  postal  officials  announced 
that  all  Congressmen — Republicans  as  weU 
as  Democrats — were  bemg  asked  to  recom- 
mend youths  for  the  jobs. 

After  the  youths  had  been  hired,  varloiu 
newspapers  began  learning  and  reporting 
names  of  youths  with  prominent  political 
connections  who  had  obtained  the  jobs  on 
congressional  recommendations.  Many  of 
those  hired  included  relatives  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  and  in  Huron,  S.  Dak., 
the  two  youths  hired  were  the  nephew  of 
the  Vice  President  and  the  nephew  of  the 
State  Democratic  chairman. 

At  thla  point,  more  newspapers  asked  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  the  names  of  the 
youths  recommended  by  political  figures  and 
hired.  The  Department  refused  on  grounds 
of  ito  regulation  744.44  which  states  that  the 
names,  salaries,  and  other  Information  about 
postal  employees  should  not  be  given  to  any 
individual,  commercial  firm,  or  other  non- 
Federal  agency.  The  regulation  states  that 
other  Federal  agencies  may  obtain  the  in- 
formation when  the  need  justifies  it. 


COMMUNIST  DICTATORSHIPS  AND 
OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  omsent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dxr- 
wtNSKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricoid  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlenmn 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
misdirection  of  administration  foreign 
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policy,  especially  as  It  applies  to  Eastern 
EuTQpat  Is  one  of  the  great  tragedies 
of  our  tbne.  and  I  am  moat  disturbed  at 
the  persistence  of  this  administration  In 
attempting  to  appease,  sabstdlze,  and 
give  legitimacy  to  the  Communist  dicta- 
torships of  Eastern  Europe.  To  drama- 
tize the  facts  of  Hfe  In  Eastern  Europe, 
I  Insert  In  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
part  of  my  remarks  two  articles  by  col- 
umnist Dumltru  Danlelopol: 
[From  the  JoUet  (m.)  Henkl-Nnra.  May  34. 

1886) 
BuiLO  BuDms  TO  KMnnv  Kvmr  oa  Lr 
Rbds  FXgbt  It  Otrr 
(By  Damltru  DanlelopcA) 
WAaBiNOTox. — In     foreign     policy,    zaah 
•tatementt  can  have  dlsaatroua  oonaequancaa. 
I  recan  on«  time  In  tbe  early  Free  Europe. 
We  received  a  directive  to  prepare  a  program 
tbat  would  encourage  Bulgaria  to  ko  "T1- 
tolBt." 

Yugoelovla's  Preeldent  Tito  bad  just  been 
thrown  out  of  the  Soviet  fold  and  there  were 
■tgna  tbat  hla  Communist  regime  waa  a  little 
leas  ruthless  than  that  of  other  satellite 
countrlea. 

The  chief  of  Radio  Free  Europe's  Bulgarian 
desk,  an  old  friend  from  wartime  BBC  days 
In  London,  called  me  In  to  see  Miri 

I  was  working  in  the  planning  division. 
He  ahowed  me  the  directive  and  exprsMed 
misgiving. 

I  agreed.   I  bad  been  "■"'f^l  coordinator  of 
ttm  acbeme.  and  I  asked  for  a  policy  meeting. 
In  front  of  each  member's  chair  I  placed 
a  short  memorandum. 
Point  one  said: 

"In  case  our  plan  succeeds  and  the  Bul- 
garians break  away  from  Moscow,  and  the 
Russians  send  troops  from  Romania  to  cnish 
tbem;  how  many  divisions  have  the  Ameri- 
oans  ready  to  counter  the  Buaslans?" 
The  program  died  right  there. 
Considering  the  result  of  the  1056  Rim- 
garlan  uprising.  It  was  Just  aa  weU.  ICany 
observers  have  said  that  the  Himgarlans  had 
been  encouraged  In  their  light  for  freedom 
by  the  Elsenhower  campaign  slogan:  "We 
win  roll  back  the  curtain." 

It  was  designed  to  appeal  to  Americans  of 
Bastem  European  ancestry,  but  It  was  heard 
In  Europe,  too. 

When  the  United  States  failed  to  act  whUe 
the  Ruaslans  sent  In  their  tanks.  American 
prestige  sulfered  a  mighty  blow. 

I  noan  all  this  now  because  we  could  taoa 
a  very  slmUar  position. 

President  Jcrttnson's  plan  to  "build  bridges" 
to  Eastern  Europe  has  never  been  fully  ex- 
plained. 

Pt"°»  offldals  suggest  that  these  trade  aid 
proposals  win  encourage  the  sateffltes  to 
break  with  Moscow. 

Has    anyone    thought    what    the    TTnlted 
States  shoold  do  If  the  plan  succeeds? 
I  dont  think  so. 

My  question  Is  the  same  one  I  put  to  Radio 
n«e  Europe: 

"Supposing  we  suoeewl,  bow  many  divi- 
sions U  the  United  SUtes  prepared  to  hHng 
Into  any  country  that  breaks  with  MimeomV 
My  quastloa  Is  even  aon  pertlnaBt  today. 
Tha  sltuaUoB  In  BMtam  Eurapa  la  sKploaive. 
Tlie  20-chM  years  of  mismanagement  In  tha 
SoTlat-liBpQMd  regimes  have  left  the  people 
ready  for  anytlttiig.  '^ 

<*ertM^P¥akl»  has  been  showing  open  dia- 
S^m  wttB  ivi  MMisca. 

Romanian  boas  moolae  Oeauaeaaa  la  A 
lag  slgM  that  IM  may  be  atoalalag  at 
oow'slaasb. 

'niese  challenges  to  Soviet  Isartsislilii  ara 
not  as  dramatic  ac  tlM  Bunaarian  nvoli  of 
1950.  but  tha  roota  go  Joit  aa  das^ 

Tt  doas^ot  assm  to  b»  a  attoatlon  la  which 
wosM  ewuilar  wltli  tants    iiiiIim 
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the  KTeraUn  decides  that  Its  own  eeonomle 
attuatlon  la  so  pveearious  tbat  It  eannot  af- 
ford to  lam  Ita  aatamtea*  naoiiraas. 

But  wbat  tt  tlksy  do? 

Do  we  hava  a  poUey  to  back  up  the  "buUd- 
Ing  of  brtdgsa"  with  tanka7 

I  doubt  It. 

And  If  we  dont.  It  might  be  better  to 
stop  talking  about  wooing  Bast  Europe  away 
from  Moscow.  It  might  be  l)etter  to  let  theae 
OoDununlsts  flgfat  it  out  among  themselTes. 

We  may  save  lots  of  lives  that  way. 

[nmn  the  San  Diego  Union,  May  83,  low] 
Can  BuasiAM  Recimk  Bk  Dkstrotks? 
(By  Dumltru  Danlelopol) 

"Russia  la  breeding  the  bards  of  revolu- 
tion." said  Valerly  TarsU  when  he  recently 
addressed  American  newsmen  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  In  Washington. 

"I  am  happy  that  I,  together  with  my 
friends,  were  the  first  swallows  of  aa  m- 
proaehlng  qtring.** 

Tarsis,  61.  left  his  native  Russia  a  few 
months  ago  and  described  his  world  as  a 
place  where  people  have  been  "brutally 
deceived  by  cheats  and  oppressors." 

TarsU,  a  Journalist,  writer  and  poet,  says 
he  has  been  disenehanted  with  the  Com- 
munist regime  for  a  long  time.  Butltwasnt 
\mtll  his  book,  "Bluebottle,"  was  smuggled 
out  of  Russia  In  1961  and  published  In  Lon- 
don that  be  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
West  and  drew  the  anger  of  the  Kremlin. 

"When  I  looked  around  and  saw  the 
cruelty,  bestiality,  corruption  and  lies  which, 
like  a  cobweb,  enveloped  Russia  ever  tighter 
and  tighter,  I  felt  I  could  no  longer  follow  the 
path  of  the  kow-towing  servile  Soviet  writ- 
ers ..  .  ,"  he  told  American  newsmen. 

He  had  to  teU  the  touth  of  the  terrible 
years;  he  said,  when  mllllMis  of  Russia's 
best  people  were  suffering  in  jails  and  con- 
centration camps. 

"Daring  the  bloody  porgea  of  1987  more 
people  died  In  one  month  than  tlirou^out 
the  whole  360  years  of  the  (Spanlah)  Inaui- 
slUon,"  he  said. 

Tarsls  faced  a  Aeptlcal  audience.  But  in 
30  minutes  he  seemed  to  convert  much  of 
the  room,  at  least  to  re^Mct,  If  not  complete 
agreement. 

The  newsmen^  skeptlclam  la  tmdecstand- 
able. 

Here  la  a  man  whose  books  Indict  the  So- 
viet system.  Here  Is  a  man  who  was  thrown 
into  a  lunatic  asylxun,  then  released,  then 
suddenly  allowed  to  leave  Russia.    Why? 

Tarsls  credits  the  proteets  of  Western 
writers  and  newvnen — men  Uke  Bertiand 
Rnsaell  and  Arthur  Miller.  He  credlta  tha 
aovlefa  concern  over  tlks  Impact  at  his  books 
in  tha  Waat  and  on  young  Russlana.  a^i^ 
ha  credits  the  fact  that  even  in  Russia,  a 
declared  "lunatic"  cant  be  tried  In  court. 

TOO  neat  a  story,  said  some  newsmen. 

But  when  Tarsls  had  finished,  doubts  were 
being  replaced  by  puzzlement. 

Hla  Indictment  of  the  Communist  Party 
aa  "a  degenerate  gang  of  hypocrltaa.  oarecr- 
ists,  lackeys  and  police  spies"  was  damning. 

On*  began  to  wonder  U  be  might  ba  right 
hn  hla  repeated  elaim  that  the  Rosalan  peo- 
ple are  fed  up  with  Communists,  t>«^*  they 
may  soon  tear  down  the  party. 
*  "Russia  is  ripe  for  drastic  changes."  ha 
said.  i 

He  talked  of  rfota,  strikes  and  demonstra- 
tions at  MoToeherkassk,  TbUM,  the  Dombasa. 
Ha  spoke  of  dlaordata  in  nilfisw.  Moaoow 
Leningrad  and  other  dties. 

"Tha  ragtme  eannot  Change."  ha  add  "It 
la  too  rotten.  It  haa  to  ba  deatrayed.  Mo 
compromise  with  this  reglaae  is  pa^bta." 

Can  Tarsia  be  rlghtT 


change  the  tragic  trend  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Appeasement  and  ooexlstence 
are  not  the  answer  to  the  Communist 
threat  What  we  require  Is  UJ3.  leader- 
ship to  rally  the  free  world  behind  a 
concerted  economic.  pr(4>aganda.  and 
political  drive  so  that  true  freedom  might 
be  restored  to  the  people  suffering  under 
the  misritle  of  '•^"""""<'ffn 


Ur.  Speaker,  it  la  my  hope  that  the 
PoWle  wOl  eommenee  to  exercise  legit- 
imate pressure  on  the  administration  to 


UJ3.  DOLLAR  BLOCKADE  OP  CUBA 
Mr.  EDWARD6  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  uonsent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Lakgxn]  may  extend  his  ronarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcokd  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  then 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objectlaa. 
Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  expressed  my  amazement  that 
a  United  Nations  agency  had  aM>roved 
over  $3  million  for  the  benefit  of  Castro's 
Communist  regime  In  Cuba.  This  was  In 
refwrence  to  a  decision  by  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program's  Ctov- 
eming  CouneU  to  spend  $2,096,500  of 
Special  Fund  moneys  to  assist  the  faculty 
of  technology  at  the  University  of 
Havana,  along  with  a  prior  grant  of 
$1,157,000  for  expansion  of  a  Santiago 
agricultural  research  station. 

I  asked  then,  and  now  question  again: 
How  much  longer  can  we  tolerate  Amer- 
ican tax  dollars  being  donated  to  the 
UJ?.  Special  Pund  only  to  find  this 
agency  using  Its  resources  to  subsidia 
the  training  of  Communist  youths  In 
electronics,  radar,  and  military  commu- 
nications 90  miles  from  our  shores? 
How  much  longer  will  we  be  able  to  com- 
bat communism  tn  Vietnam,  while  our 
tax  dollars  are  being  funneled  into  a 
Communist  training  procram  In  our  own 
hanlsphere? 

To  be  sure,  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  contribute*  40  percoit  of  the 
money  to  the  UH.  j^^edal  Fund  indicates 
the  laudable  extent  of  our  deilre  to  help 
this  agency  accomplish  Its  stated  pur- 
pose of  aiBristlng  lesa  developed  countries 
In  their  efforts  to  make  eeonamic  and 
Mdal  progreia.  But  when  the  American 
eoDtritautian  amounts  to  10  times  that  of 
the  entire  Soviet  bloc,  the  least  we  should 
insist  on  la  a  prohlUtloD  of  financial  aid 
to  a  Cuban  univenity  staffed  by  Russian 
and  Cuban  mltttaiy  peraonneL  After  all, 
our  share  of  these  Spedal  Fund  projects 
in  Cuba  Is  the  equivalent  of  $1.2  million. 
ConslderatianB  at  this  nature  prompt 
me  to  Introduce  today  a  bill  to  provide 
that  the  United  States  shall  make  no 
payments  or  eontrtbations  to  the  United 
Nations  for  furnlrfitog  assistanee  to 
Communist  «»i^tiitr|f« 

Other  f  acton  suefa  as  the  delinquency 
of  Cuba  In  U  Jf .  dues  point  op  the  need 
for  enactment  of  my  bill.  Aeeordlng  to 
a  House  Ftorelgn  Aflabs  Committee 
print  on  "United  NatlonB  Flnmidal  Situ- 
ation." Cuba  IB  Bsore  tbui  faao.OOO  behind 
In  regular  dues  and  $490,000  in  arrears 
on  assessments  by  the  XJH.  Emergency 
l^orce  and  Congo  account.  How  then 
can  the  United  States  continue  Its  con- 
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tributlons  to  the  Specl  e  I  Pund  at  a  time 


when  Cuba,  for  many 
of  U.N.  aid,  Is  getting 
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rears  a  recipient 
urther  Into  debt 


Thus,  if  we 
tier  similar  UH. 
nunist  countries, 
( very  subversion 
eliminate, 
i^evelopment  pro- 
ecial  Pund  is  a 
pposedly   has   a 


with  the  parent  organisation? 

As  I  stated  earlier  In  the  year,  the 
Communist  Trlcontinental  Congress  on 
subversion  was  held  la  Cuba  and  was 
formally  designated  asJ  the  headquarters 
of    Communist     subversion    in    Latin 
America,  Asia,  and  Afn<^^ 
fall  to  stop  this  and 
project  awards  in  C 
we  will  have  abetted 
we  seek  so  vigorously 

The  United  Nations 
gram,  of  which  the 

constituent   agency,     ,„. .    

ground  rule  that  such  projects  shall  not 
be  approved  or  rejectedior  political  rea- 
sons alone.  However,  I  say  the  United 
States  of  America  ouriht  to  establish  a 
ground  rule  of  its  own  Bhat  would  require 
that  none  of  our  tax  dollars  would  be 
used,  directly  or  Indlr^eUy,  to  entrench 
a  Communist  regime  aiywhere,  let  alone 
90  miles  from  our  national  shores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my  plea  that  we 
keep  the  tax  dollars  of  our  citizens  from 
flowing  hito  the  hands  of  the  Castro 
regime  via  the  United  Nations.  And 
while  our  Nation's  soldiers  are  flighting 
Communists  in  southe44t  Asia,  let  us  at 
home  not  fail  to  direoli  every  effort  at 
keeping  our  national  Contributions  to 
United  Nations  agencitjg  from  fortifying 


Communist  Cuba.  P. 
would  be  in  the  best  In. 
se<iurity  and  our  role  as 
world. 


FEDERAL  WO 
THREA 


e  of  my  bUl 

!sts  of  national 

ader  of  the  free 


FORCE 


Mr.  EDWARDS  ofl  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Nblskn]  may  extend  his;  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.  ' 

The  SPEAKEF.  pro  tdrhpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  bf  the  gentieman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objectl 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joseph 
Young  of  the  WashinglWn  Evening  Star 
reported  In  his  Federal  ^tlight  column 
last  night  on  a  trip  he  took  to  the  west 
coast  He  found,  he  said,  "Federal  and 
postal  employees  are  eHtting  more  In- 
volved in  partisan  polltlis  aU  the  time" 
and  he  reported  "In 
Hatch  Act  is  being  igno 
lip-service."  He  calls  t 
wis  being  used  as  "bo 
Pect  ones." 

There  is  little  question  hi  my  mind  if 
inis  Congress  does  not  s<tK)n  take  steps  to 
get  proper  enforcement  of  the  Hatch  Act, 
the  nonpartisan  merit  lystem  for  Fed- 
eral employees  wlU  beccke  nonexistent. 
1  cannot  believe  any  Men  ifaer  of  this  body 
Jlovl^"^^  Pennltlfe  Public^ 
hSt  i?  become  tiie,M)lItical  ward- 

thought  that  some  citliens  because  of 
iuhL^^i^**^  '^^'^  "^»»t  be  denied 
tavSnnf"***"  wpportel  by  Oieir  own 
tax  dollars,  or  provided  w  h  substandard. 


any  cases  the 
I  or  merely  paid 
ne  of  the  meth- 
brline  and  sus- 


unfalr  treatment  by  so-called  public 
servants  Is  utterly  appalling  to  me.  But 
It  could  happen  here  if  we  permit  the 
Federal  merit  system  to  degenerate  Into 
one  featuring  spoils,  favoritism  and  polit- 
ical bigotry. 

I  appeal  to  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  join  with  Republicans  in  combating 
the  steady,  relentless  effort  by  some  to 
destroy  the  nonpartisan  Federal  Civil 
Service  and  to  use  that  public  work  force 
for  poUtlcal  ends. 

I  again  renew  by  request,  as  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Federal  Civil  Service 
Merit  System,  for  Immediate  hearings  on 
the  measure  we  have  Introduced  to 
strengthen  the  Hatch  Act  protecting  the 
Federal  work  force  from  political  con- 
tamination. 

I  Include  the  Young  report  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks: 
Postal  and  CtovaaNiaNT  Kkplotks'  Trend 
TO  Partisan  Pouncs  Foono 
(By  Joseph  Toung) 
Federal  and  postal  employes  are  getting 
more  involved  in  partisan  poUtics  aU  the 
time. 

Just  returned  from  a  West  Coast  trip,  this 
reporter  was  frankly  eurprtsed  at  the  amount 
of  political  activities  engaged  In  by  postal 
and  federal  workers  and  their  imlons  there. 
AU  this  represents  a  strong  new  feeling 
on  the  part  of  postal  and  federal  employe 
leaders  that  their  strength  In  dealing  with 
Congress  In  Washington  depends  to  a  great 
degree  on  their  strength  at  the  local  leveU. 
Strong  parUclpaOon  at  the  local  level  in 
congressional  races  will  Immeasurably  Im- 
prove the  chances  of  government  workers  for 
beneficial  legislation  In  Congress,  union  lead- 
ers feel. 

Although  postal  and  federal  employe 
unions  shy  away  from  any  alUance  with  one 
political  party,  It's  estimated  that  alx>ut  90 
percent  of  their  activities  are  on  behalf  of 
Democratic  candidates.  But  Republican 
members  of  Congress  with  good  records  on 
behalf  of  government  employe  leglslaUon  do 
receive  support. 

And  In  Democratic  primaries  where  pro- 
Johnson  candidates  are  being  opposed  by 
anti-Johnson  factions  critical  of  administra- 
tion policies  In  Viet  Nam,  the  pro-Johnson 
candidates  are  being  supported  by  govern- 
ment employes. 

In  many  cases  the  Hatch  Act  Is  being  ig- 
nored or  merely  paid  lip-service. 

These  activities  In  various  congressional 
primary  races  will  be  stepped-up  during  next 
fall's  regular  elections. 

The  poUcy  seems  to  be  to  help  government 
employe  friends  in  Congress  and  defeat  their 
enemies. 

In  some  instances,  federal  employes  in 
California  have  openly  distributed  leaflets 
on  behalf  of  a  congressional  candidate. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  employes  and 
» their  union  leaders  are  more  circumspect. 
It  should  be  emphaaized  that  despite  the 
Hatch  Act,  there  are  perfectly  leglUmate 
ways  for  federal  and  postal  workers  to  help 
their  congressional  friends. 

These  methods  are  being  used  as  well  aa 
borderline  and  suspect  ones. 

Postal  and  federal  employe  union  locals 
are  buying  more  tickets  to  poUtlcal  fund- 
raising  dinners  for  candldatea  of  their 
choice,  furnishing  publicity  to  candidates  in 
their  union  and  employe  publications  which 
stress  the  candldatea'  accomplishments  on 
behalf  of  government  employes,  as  weU  as 
exhortations  at  imion  meetinga  to  federal 
and  postal  workers  to  be  sure  to  vote  for 
selected  candidates  on  election  day. 
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In  addition,  the  unions  are  m»»4.^g 
greater  use  of  their  women's  auxlUariea  for 
poUUcal  acUon  purpoaea.  Slnoe  the  wlvea, 
sisters  and  mothera  of  poatal  and  federal 
workers  are  not  subject  to  the  Hatch  Act. 
the  women's  auxlUartes  In  many  instanoea 
are  in  the  thick  of  poUtlcal  campaigning. 

In  some  instances,  poUtlcal  guidance  is 
being  furnished  by  the  AFL-CIO  nongovern- 
ment unions  working  with  the  federal  and 
postal  employe  groupe. 


BILL  TO  LIMIT  IMPORT  OF  MILK 
AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
GooDELL]  may  extend  his  remailcs  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccord  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introduchig  legislation  designed  to 
limit  the  Import  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts which  have  depressed  the  price  re- 
ceived by  American  dairy  farmers. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recently 
announced  his  recommendation  that 
cheese  import  quotas  be  greatly  In- 
creased. The  administration  has  not 
used  section  22  of  the  Agriculture  Adjust- 
ment Act  to  control  these  imports. 

Unless  steps  are  taken,  the  family  dairy 
farmer  will  be  forced  out  of  business.  I 
believe  one  of  the  steps  we  can  take  Is  to 
enact  this  legislation  which  would  limit 
the  Imports  of  milk  and.dahr  products 
to  the  average  annual  amount  which  was 
admitted  for  consumption  between  1961 
and  1965. 

My  proposal  would  give  the  average 
dairy  farmer  some  assurance  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  are  Interested 
in  protecting  his  livelihood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  month  of  June  is 
recognized  as  "Dairy  Month"  and  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  observe  It  than 
to  help  keep  the  dairy  farmer  in  business. 
He  has  served  the  American  people  well 
for  centuries.  It  is  time  we  took  action 
to  help  him. 


INEQUniES  AND  THE  NEED  FOR  A 
MAJOR  OVERHAUL  IN  THE  SELEC- 
TIVE SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Spetiker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kup- 
RRMANl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  '  the  gentieman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
six-part  series  of  statements  has  been 
Issued  hi  the  past  week  by  24  of  our  col- 
leagues and  myself — Congressional  Ric- 
ORD,  Jime  2,  1968,  pages  12176-12184 — 
demanding  a  general  inquiry  of  the  se- 
lective service  Byst«n  and  a  determina- 
tion on  the  need  for  Its  overtiauL 
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On  June  1. 196A.  my  coUeagnai  and  I 
Btotod.  wBonc  other  ttdncs.  thai  the 
system  seens  fllosfeal  and  unfair  when 
the  main  detennlnant  Is  the  effldener  or 
taieffldeney  of  the  local  boards. 

8Ut«  with  aadMit  dr»tt  boaids  vlU  bAv* 
wMnlnart  and  bimIs  av»lUbl«  mors  bmo  tban 
StetM  wlUk  loefflctant  boMxlu  And  Um  i*. 
suit  la  that  mor*  men  will  be  drafted  <naB 

States  with  efficient  boards  tban  fnm  StatM 
wltb  Inefficient  boards."  (  Concussion  ai. 
RxcoiB.  June  3,  1908,  p.  13183.) 

My  Inf onnatlon  with  particular  regard 
to  overdraftlng  or  underdrafttng  in  my 

State  is  as  follows:  New  York  State  has 
9J  percent  of  the  Nation's  population. 
At  the  same  time.  New  York's  share  of 
male  population  under  the  a«e  of  35  i^ 
only  8.5  percent. 

Inasmuch  as  the  total  New  York  draft 
call  during  the  period  at  July  1,  1M4  to 
June  30.  1965  was  10J25  percent  of  the 
national  draft  call,  It  can  be  seen  that 
New  York  appears  to  be  contributing 
slightly  more  than  Its  fair  share  of  the 
draft,  when  compared  to  the  "«»M<mal 
male  population  under  35  years  of  age. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  Just  mie 
more  instance  of  the  Inequity  involved 
In  the  present  administration  of  the 
draft.  This  question  Is  of  extreme  con- 
cern to  every  American  family.  It  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  Congress— 
now. 


ABOUSH  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 
Mr.  BOOOB.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
Cram  Wlsccnsln  (Mr.  KAsmaam)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rscoaa  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  <rf  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Sipeaker  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  today  to  abolish 
the  death  penalty  under  aU  laws  of  the 
UWted  States. 

The  death  penalty,  one  of  the  oldest 
of  all  mmlshments,  has  long  been  un- 
der attack.  Returning  to  the  days  of 
ancient  Greece,  we  find  that  Thucydldes' 
"Pelop(Hmesian  War**  records  a  debate 
on  the  utility  of  the  death  penalty.  En- 
lightenment philosophers,  such  as  Mon- 
tesquieu and  Voltaire,  were  critical  of 
such  a  punishment.  Cesare  Beccarla,  the 
Milan  criminologist  and  eeonomlst  pub- 
lished, in  1765.  his  tnfiiitiH|ni  essay.  "On 
Crimes  and  Punishments."  Beeearia.the 
first  modem  writer  to  sohjcet  the  death 
penalty  to  fundamental  eritldam.  en- 
visioned present  day  crlmlnotockal  ad- 
vances in  the  treatment  of  crime.  He 
condemned  the  savage  criminal  proce- 
dures and  penalties  of  his  day.  and  as- 
serted that  prevoitlon  of  crime  ta  of 
greater  importance  than  its  punlshmmt 
Beccarla  advocated  the  ahnntyn  of  capi- 
tal mmfshment.  r^ladng  it  with  life  Im- 
ptttonmenL 

Tbe  WQrid  trend  today  is  toward  aboU- 
tlon  of  capital  punhthment.  either  te  law 
or  custom,  and  TpH^t^nn  m  eaottal 
punishment  oountrles  Is  a^Ur^g  Ex- 
ecution as  a  punishment  for  crimes  is 
becoming  increasingly  rare  in  the  Unit- 


ed States.  Nine  Stotes.  Alaska,  Hawaii. 
Iowa.  Maine.  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Ore- 
gon. West  Vlrglni*.  and  Wisconsin  have 
aholishfid  caiAtal  punishment  by  law. 
Four  other  States,  New  York.  North 
Dakota.  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont,  re- 
tain capital  punishment  for  either  a  sec- 
ond-time murder,  or  the  slaying  of  a 
police  oflSoer  or  murder  by  a  lifer.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades,  disuse  of  the 
death  penalty  has  virtually  abolished 
capital  pimLshment  in  msuiy  States  in 
which  the  law  still  allows  it.  From  the 
peak  year  of  1935,  when  199  persons  were 
executed,  the  number  oi  executions  has 
dramatically  been  reduced. 

1983 47 

1968 M 

1984 16 

1965 7 

The  death  penalty  is  seldom  used  in 
Federal  cases.  Only  one  Federal  pris- 
oner has  been  executed  since  1957.  Fed- 
eral penal  Institutions  maintain  no 
means  of  carrying  out  the  death  sentence 
and  State  facilities  are  used  whenever 
necessary.  In  our  Armed  Forces,  the 
last  execution  in  the  Army  took  place  on 
April  13,  1961.  The  last  such  execution 
in  the  Navy  was  held  on  December  1, 
1842.  The  offoider  was  the  son  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Yet,  the  debate  between  opponents  and 
defenders  of  punishment  by  death  con- 
tinues unabated  and,  at  times,  highly 
emotional.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  voiced  his 
belief  that: 

A  great  many  at  the  most  TOdferous  criw 
for  abolition  of  capital  punishment  emanate 
<rom  those  areas  at  our  aoclety  which  have 
been  Insulated  against  the  horrors  man  can 
and  does  perpetrate  against  bis  feUov  be- 
ingi.  The  savagely  muUlated  bodies  and 
mentally  ravsged  vlctlins  at  murders,  rapists, 
and  other  criminal  beaete  beg  oonsldantlaa 
when  the  evldenoe  Is  we^ed  on  both  sldas 
of  the  scales  of  Justice. 

It  Is  recognized  that  the  desire  to  "get 
even"  is  a  natural  human  tendeiusy  and 
that  it  exists  In  almost  everyone,  but  we 
must  inquire  about  the  extent  to  whi<di 
this  feeling  should  influence  our  actions 
against  the  offender.  Should  we,  how- 
ever, be  content  with  a  mere  execution? 
Why  not  torture  the  criminal  first  by 
reviving  some  of  the  more  popular  forms 
of  torture  as  practiced  by  the  Spanish 
Inquisition?  If  it  Is  pain  that  is  wanted, 
why  should  we  not  make  sure  that  we  get 
as  much  as  possible?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  tendaicy  in  capital 
punishment  has  been  to  make  the 
method  of  exeeotian  as  swift  and  as  pain- 
less as  possible.  The  trend  away  from* 
hanging,  for  example,  and  to  rieetrocn- 
tlon  is  due  largely  to  evidence  that  hang- 
ing may  cause  a  slow  and  painful  death. 

Deputy  Attorney  Ooieral  Ramsey 
Clark,  In  July  1965.  gave  the  Department 
of  Justice's  views  on  capital  punishment 
when  he  said: 

We  tevcr  the  aboBttoa  of  the  death  pen- 
•My-  >*»<l«n»  peadogy  with  Its  eorreetkmal 
Mitw8ialinitetk»  rikina  agords  greater  pro- 

y^  to  InnnwiUlMit  wttli  tts  goak.  TWs 
*■**"■  *•  too^psat  la  ItB  resBureea  and  too 
voo4  >B  Ite  ^rposss  to  eeigage  In  tbm  light 
of  present  iimlsislaiiiiliig  in  the  deUbetata 

taking  of  human  life  as  either  a  punishment 
or  a  deterrent  to  domestic  crimes. 


Supporters  of  the  death  penalty  cUng 
to  the  dalm  that  it  has  a  spedfle  deter- 
rent effect.  That  Is  to  say.  if  there  were 
no  capital  pimlshment.  more  people 
would  commit  vtolent  crimes.  Belittling 
this  hypothesis,  former  Premi»  John 
Diefenbaker,  in  a  debate  In  the  Cana- 
dian House  of  Commons  once  declared 
that  if  socles  really  believed  the  death 
sentence  was  a  deterrent,  "thm  we 
should  have  public  executions."  The 
claim  that  the  penalty  prevents  murder 
is  a  belief,  however,  not  a  fact.  The  in- 
ference drawn  from  statistical  data  that 
the  death  penalty  Is  Inconsequential  as 
a  deterrent  Is  bcum  out  by  case  studies 
and  expert  opinion.  Karl  F.  Stdraessler, 
professor  of  sociology  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity has  stated  that  the  death  penalty 
has  little  if  anything  to  do  with  the  rela- 
tive occurrence  of  murder.  The  alleged 
deterrent  Influence  of  the  death  penalty. 
Professor  Schuessler  maintains.  Is  eon- 
tradlcted  by  the  following  recurrent  case 
study  data: 

The  fear  of  death  U  relative  to  the  situa- 
tion, consequoiUy.  the  death  penalty  may 
appear  on  reflection  to  be  a  necessary  though 
unfortunate  sequti  to  murder. 

Certain  cultural  clre\imstancea  (under- 
world, marital)  often  make  murder  Impera- 
tive thereby  nullifying  the  supposed  deter- 
rent effect  of  the  death  penalty. 

The  relation  between  murder  and  vlctini 
U  iiaually  primary,  hence,  one  that  Is  likely 
to  be  suffused  with  emottonaUty. 

Other  studies  have  shown  that  when 
comparisons  are  made  between  contigu- 
ous States  with  similar  populations  and 
similar  social,  economic,  and  political 
conditions — some  of  the  States  lacking 
and  others  retaining  o^iital  punish- 
ment— homicide  rates  are  the  same  and 
follow  the  same  trend  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  regardless  of  the  use  or  nonuae 
of  capital  punishment.  Further  research 
ccmcluded  that  the  abolition,  introduc- 
tion, or  relntroductlon  of  this  penalty  is 
not  accompanied  by  the  effect  on  homi- 
cide rates  that  is  postulated  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  capital  punishment.  Even  in 
communities  where  the  deterrent  effect 
should  be  greatest  because  the  offender 
and  his  victim  lived  there  and  trial  and 
execution  were  well  publicized,  homicide 
rates  are  not  affected  by  the  execution. 
Also,  the  rate  of  pniV^Tnfn  killed  by 
crlmiinals  is  no  higher  In  abolition  States 
than  in  comparable  death  penalty  States. 

A  British  Royal  Commission  on  Capi- 
tal Punishment  made  an  exhaustive  ex- 
amination of  '•pfHal  punishment  and 
concluded  that: 

Whether  the  death  penalty  la  UMd  or  not, 

both  death  penalty  and  abolition  states  >hov 
homicide  rates  which  suggest  that  these  rates 
are  conditioned  by  other  factors  than  the 
death  penalty. 

The  Commission's  findings  went  on  to 
say  that: 


TlM  general  oondusloa  wlildi  w»  have 
reached  la  that  than  Is  no  daar  evldenoe  In 
any  of  the  flgnres  we  hava  — — «'-^  that  the 
abolition  at  capttid  piinlshBaent  haa  led  to 
an  Increase  In  the  huTBlcldr  rate  or  that  Ita 
re-tntroducUon  has  lad  to  a  f  aU. 

In  Nofeaber  liM.  tbe  Britlsfa  Parilar 
mmt  alwilnhfirt  tiapital  |"«"i«it»»Miit  on  an 

experimental  basis  for  a  period  of  5  years, 
despite  the  fact  that  79  percent  of  the 
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British  polled  either  oj^posed  aboUtlan  or 
were  uncertain.  i 

We  dont— 

However,  remarked  ji^dney  Silverman, 
the  leading  MP.  in  llAie  movement  to 
abolish  capital  punish  sent 
m  matters  of  life  and  deiih,  think  It  Is  right 
to  decide  what  Is  Just  or  unjust  by  a  spot, 
unconsidered  reaction  taJcen  on  the  street 
comer  or  In  a  club  or  pub.: 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  Indi- 
vidual who  commits  a  loapital  crime  con- 
siders the  death  penalliy  before  he  acts 
and  whether  the  fear  of  death  is  suflS- 
cient  to  prevent  murder  is  answered  by 
Professor  Schuessler:  : 

In  the  events  preceding  murder,  the  mur- 
derer Is  usually  preoccupUd  to  the  point  that 
reflection  over  future  donsequences  Is  vir- 
tually impossible.  i 

In  any  event,  we  kn^W  this  mtich,  that 
the  threat  of  death  hak  failed  to  stop  the 
number  of  murders  committed  each  year. 
"While  crime  is  puni^nd."  observed  the 
Roman  philosopher  Eianeca,  "it  yet  in- 
creases." Echoing  sUnllar  sentiments 
some  2,000  years  latetr,  the  late  Albert 
Camus,  Nobel  Prize  winning  author  and 
journalist,  wrote,  "it {  [capital  punish- 
ment] forbids,  but  It  ^ikrevents  nothing." 
The  FBI  estimates  th^i  there  were  9,250 
murder  victims  in  1964.  The  fact  that 
there  were  so  many  dMths  through  vio- 
lent means  obviously  snows  that  the  man 
who  kills  has  not  beoi  deterred  by  the 
threat  of  the  death  penalty. 

Aside  from  the  obviolis  lack  of  evidence 
that  fails  to  prove  tha^the  fear  of  death 
Is  a  powerful  deterrent^  ^o  the  act  of  com- 
mitting murder,  let  mel  Introduce  another 
reason  for  opposing  caiitlal  punishment — 
that  being  the  probability  of  human  er- 
ror. This  fallibility  In  man  prompted 
Voltaire  to  write: 


g  a  guilty  person 
tone. 


It  Is  better  to  risk  sa' 
than  to  condemn  an 

The  death  penalty 
Once  it  has  been 
cannot  be  corrected, 
have  occurred  and 
been  put  to  death. 
Innocence  later  prove 
murder  Is  mostly  Ilk. 
lent  emotional  public 
for  vengeance,  a  fee! 
deserves  to  be  put  to 
tional  drive  to  p 
atrocious  murder  fr( 
important  part  in  , 
for  believing  the  evl 
the  guilt  of  the  ace 
son  recognized  such 
and  maintained  that: 

XTntU  I  shaU  have  be«a  convinced  of  tba 
InfaUlblUty  of  human  jbdcment.  I  shaU  al- 
ways oppose  the  penalty  < 


horribly  final, 
out,  mistakes 
es,  however, 
persons  have 
to  have  their 
Of  all  crimes, 
to  produce  a  vio- 
lon.  a  demand 
that  the  accused 
,th.  The  emo- 
someone  for  an 
itly  plays  an 
dltionlng  a  Jury 
which  proves 
Thomas  Jeffer- 
limitations 


The  tragic  tamwssll 
8uch  OTors  in  h 
powerful  reason  to  o: 
Ishment. 

The  moral  objeetio 
Ishment  are  obvious, 
cred  and  deliberately 
much  a  crime  for  . 
huttvlduaL   A  large 
dens  and  inison 
executions  are 
inent  because  of  thelt 
cam 814— Fart 


ity  of  correcting 
Judgment  Is  a 
capital  pun- 


_  to  capital  pun- 
^uman  life  Is  sa- 
lt Is  as 
!  as  for  the 
:r  of  the  war- 
wfao  witness 
abuttal  ponlsb- 
revulskm  against 
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such  exhibitions  of  the  oold  and  calcu- 
lated snufBng  out  of  human  life. 

Capital  punishment  laws,  are.  tn  effect, 
a  subtle  form  of  class  legislation. 

What  kind  ot  people  do  we  execute? 

Asked  Gov.  Pat  Brown. 

rat  the  most  part  they  are  the  poor,  the 
friuuUess,  the  produete  of  sodal,  economlo 
and  educational  disadvantage,  and.  In  dis- 
proportionate numbers,  minority  group  m«n- 
bers.  ' 

The  late  Lewis  B.  Lawes,  onetime 
warden  at  Sing  Sing,  remarked  that: 

The  defendant  of  wealth  and  position  nevw 
goes  to  the  electric  chair  or  to  the  gallows. 
Juries  do  not  Intentionally  favor  the  rich, 
the  Uw  Is  theoretlcaUy  imparttal.  but  the 
defendant  with  ample  means  U  able  to  have 
his  case  presented  with  every  favorable  as- 
pect, whUe  the  poor  defendant  often  has  a 
lawyer  assigned  by  the  court  •  •  •  Thus,  It 
(seldom  happens)  that  a  person  who  is  able 
to  have  eminent  defense  attorneys  Is  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  very 
rare  Indeed  that  such  a  person  is  executed. 

Statistics  and  records  clearly  establish 
that  it  is  mostly  the  poor,  the  unedu- 
cated, the  unskilled  and  the  nonwhite 
who  pay  the  extreme  penalty  under  cap- 
ital punishment. 

AKHille  studies  indicate  no  pronounced 
difference  in  the  rate  of  murders  or  other 
violent  crimes  between  States  which  have 
capital  punishment  and  States  which  do 
not  have  it,  statistics  do  show,  however, 
that  the  13  abolitionist  or  semiabolition- 
ist  States  have  a  lower  murder  rate  per 
100,000  inhabitants  than  the  average 
U.S.  rate. 

Capital  punishment — Number  of  murders 
and  maximum  penaltiea  in  ihe  Vnited 
States.  1964 
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1  Eztept  (or  special  cases  such  as  those  listed  below,  all 
Jurisdictions  have  abolished  the  mandatory  death  pen- 
alty lor  murder,  leaving  the  dediioa  between  death  m 
Vtt  iatprlsaonient  to  the  diacretloD  tt  tbe  Jwy  or  the 
court:  . 

Alabama:  Murder  by  a  life  term  prisoner; 
MaasaetaQsetta:  Murder  during  the  fnwrnnlMlwi  of 
rape. 
Ohio:  Kininr  a  Federal  or  Stele  chief  of  state. 
Rhode  Uand:  Murder  by  a  Uie  term  prlsaner. 
'Source:  Federal  Bureau  ot  Investlgatioii,  Unllona 
Crime  Reports  (or  the  United  States,  1M4.    Montar 
stattoties  as  repcfted  by  ttae  FBI  ladoda  arnmagHgeag 
manslaughter.    The  FBI  notes  tliat  the  rates  are  based 
on  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  provisional  estimate  as  of 
July  1, 1964,  and  are  sabieet  to  diaiicB. 

•The  death  psoaltv  is  retained  for  murder  by  ttia 
following  States  only  for  the  special  cases  Indicated: 

NewYcrtc:  Killing  a  peaee  officer  aetiag  In  the  Una 
of  duty,  and  murder  eonunltted  by  a  prlMnar  niidir 
senteoee  ot  lUe  imprisonment. 

North  Dakota:  Murder  in  the  let  degree  com- 
mitied  by  a  prlaasar  staeady  serving  a  sentence  far 
murder  in  the  1st  degree. 

Rhode  Island:  Murder  committed  by  a  prtoeoer 
tinder  sentence  of  Ufe  Imyrteonment 

Vermoot:  Seeond  oanvictloii  oi  murder,  provided 

the  2  cases  are  not  related,  and  Ist  degree  murder  of 

a  poliee  officer  or  prison  guard  who  is  oo  dntv. 

<  See  tiie  Stete  in  whlob  the  execution  occurs;  uie  U.S. 

Oovermnent  does  not  maintain  Its  own  fadllties  for 

execution. 

I\>rmer  Ohio  Gov.  Michael  Dl  Salle, 
who  staffed  the  Ohio  executive  mansion 
with  convicted  murderers  during  his  term 
of  office,  eloquently  summed  up  the 
reasons  for  abolishing  capital  punish- 
ment: 

Th»  death  penalty  nlvea  nottilng.  It 
treat*  symptoms.  Ignoring  the  disease,  the 
primary  oausee  of  cxlme.  It  eUmlnatea  the 
poeslbUlty  of  rdiabmtatloa.  Oepltal  ponlsb- 
ment  becomee  merely  a  oommunal  SKpreeslnn 
o(  vengeance — a  debeolng  paeelon  in  any 
society  that  calls  Itadf  dvlllMd. 

TO  execute  a  man  In  the  name  of  the 
law  is  not  the  solution  to  the  problem  of 
crime.  Not  only  is  it  ineffective.  It  also 
cheapens  the  human  life.  It  brings  a 
false  sense  of  security  to  the  community 
by  leading  pecHde  to  think  that  the  death 
chamber  guarantees  thdr  protection. 
Hie  problem  is  much  deq)er.  The  pro- 
tection of  society  Ues  partially  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  criminal  as  well  as  In 
the  prevention  of  crime.  Itie  death 
penalty  accomplishes  neither  of  these 
objectives. 


BILL  TO  OStAirr  A  NATIONAL  CHAR- 
TER TO  RBCOVKRY,  INC. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  OxutAzs] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Raooas  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  thert 
objection  to  the  request  id  the  «aai 
from  LoulsiaiiA? 

Tliere  was  no  objeoUon. 
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Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  moat 
people  In  America  are  fully  aware  of  the 
teiulcm  generated  by  our  fast  pace  of  life 
and  the  Increasing  amount  of  mental 
strain  and  subsequent  nervous  break- 
downs occurring  among  our  population. 

The  effects  of  such  illnesses  are  not 
confined  to  the  individual  involved, 
rather  they  greatly  affect  the  people  with 
whom  the  Individual  lives  and  poee  a 
serious  threat  to  the  overall  health  and 
well-being  of  our  society. 

In  many  cases  nervous  breakdowns 
occur  among  those  who  were  at  the  top 
of  the  productivity  ladder  in  America, 
thus  depriving  us  of  their  talents  and 
contributions  to  the  economy  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time.  Rather  than 
being  independent  productive  members 
of  society  they  assume  the  role  of  highly 
despondent  members  of  society. 

Por  many,  this  condition  lingers  for  a 
long  time  and  for  all  of  those  who  have 
experienced  a  nervous  breakdown,  help 
is  needed  to  regain  their  status  as 
healthy,  productive  monbers  of  our  so- 
ciety and  to  maintain  this  status. 

Though  most  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
growth  of  this  problem  in  America,  few 
have  done  anything  to  overcome  it.  One 
of  the  organizations  that  is  doing  s<Hne- 
thing  about  it  and,  consequently,  is  mak- 
ing a  valuable  contribution  toward  the 
good  health  and  productivity  of  our  so- 
ciety is  Recovery,  Inc. 

This  organization,  founded  in  1937  by 
the  late  Dr.  Abraham  A.  Low  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  relapses  in  former 
mental  patients  and  chronlclty  in  nerv- 
ous patients  is  currently  making  a  most 
significant  contribution  in  the  realm  of 
mental  health  and  is  worthy  of  all  the 
support  that  we  can  render  toward  its 
further  development. 

Recovery,  Inc.  is  a  self-help  organiza- 
tion operated,  managed,  supported,  and 
controlled  by  patients  and  former  pa- 
tients trained  in  the  Recovery  method  to 
prevent  relapses  and  chronidty  by  a  sys- 
tem of  self-help  aftercare. 

Let  me  quote  what  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents has  to  say  about  this  program: 

I  aufferwl  a  nervous  brmJcdown  16  yean 
•go  and  over  tb«  yeara  I  graduaUy  bacama 
more  and  mora  depreaaed  and  withdrawn 
from  almoat  everyone.  I  had  been  In  7  hos- 
pltala  and  attended  by  30  doctora  during 
that  time.  ...  I  flnaUy  was  directed  to  Re- 
covery, Inc.  .  .  .  This  waa  In  1903:  alnce  then 
I  feel  better  and  am  again  Intereated  In 
thlnga  outalde  of  myaelf.  I  am  not  com- 
pletely weU  but  feel  that  I  have  foimd  the 
answer  and,  with  patience  and  training,  I 
can  Uve  a  normal  and  adjuated  life.  In 
1»«6,  I  became  a  Recovery  leader  In  Woon- 
aocket,  Rhode  laland.  and  have  since  helped 
18  people  In  thU  city  gain  better  mental 
health. 

The  system  of  self-help  aftercare  es- 
tablished by  Recovery,  Inc.,  has,  in  effect, 
transformed  the  weak  into  the  relatively 
strong.  It  has  transformed  those  mem- 
bers of  society  who  have  be«i  weakened 
by  mental  disorders  into  strong  con- 
tributors of  society. 

Let  me  quote  trom  another  self-help 
success  story  in  which  the  individual 
found  Recovery,  Inc..  at  the  end  of  a  long, 
lonely,  and  Tacfllatiiig  trial: 
^At  thU  point  I  found  Raoovary.  Inc.  At 
the  very  flratmeettng  I  baard  other  nervoua 


patlente  relate  their  own  palnf  til  experlencea. 
Identical  or  similar  to  mine,  and  teU  how  they 
now  faced  life  with  self-confidence  gained 
through  their  training  In  Recovery.  Need- 
less to  aay,  my  skepttdsm  received  quite  a 
blow.  I  decided  to  give  Recovery  a  good  try. 
Later  I  discovered  that  a  "good  try"  in  Re- 
covery meant  total  effort  on  my  p€ut.  I  must 
attend  the  meetings  week  after  week  for  a 
long  period;  I  miiat  read  and  study  the  Re- 
covery literature:  I  must  work  hard  at  chang- 
ing habits  of  thinking  and  reacting;  and 
moat  of  all,  I  learned  that  I  must  deal  with 
setbacks  that  bring  on  discouragement  from 
time  to  time  and  that  I  must  work  toward 
and  wait  patiently  for  the  final  goal  of  sus- 
tained health.  ...  I  am  now  equlj^Md  with 
a  systematic  method  which  can  help  me  over 
the  rough  spots  in  the  future.  I  have  not 
had  a  setback  for  8  years.  I  lead  a  very  ac- 
tive, fuU  life,  spontaneously  enjoying  my 
marriage,  children  and  friend*.  The  Recov- 
ery method  has  truly  helped  me  to  prevent 
the  chronlclty  of  my  nervous  ailment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  now  approxi- 
mate 10,000  people  attending  Recovery 
meetings  in  548  groups  in  34  States.  The 
success  realized  has  been  great  but  if 
tWs  highly  significant  organization  Is  to 
realize  its  full  potentiality  it  must  have 
the  help  of  the  Congress. 

This  organization  had  its  origin  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  where  It  is  Incorporated 
as  a  volimtary  nonrroflt  corporation. 
Of  the  34  States  In  which  It  Is  now  op- 
erating. Recovery  has  had  to  qualify  in- 
dividually for  a  charter  in  10  of  these 
States.  The  difficulties,  great  amount  of 
money  and  work  entailed  in  gaining  cor- 
porate protection  in  the  remaining  States 
are  such  that  I  feel  we  In  the  Congress 
should  lend  our  support  of  this  organiza- 
tion by  granting  a  national  charter  in 
view  of  the  national  scope  and  signifi- 
cance of  its  work. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
proven  success  of  Recovery,  Inc.,  and  the 
national  need  of  its  services,  I  would  like 
to  introduce  at  this  time  a  biU  to  na- 
tionally incorporate  Recovery  and  call 
upon  the  support  of  my  colleagues  in 
gaining  a  national  charter  for  this  most 
significant  organization. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  AND  THE  DRAPT 

Mr.    BOGGS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  GillioanJ  may  extend 
his  remailcs  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  obJectl<»i. 
Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
complaints  rising  in  every  comer  of  this 
country  concerning  the  present  operation 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  simply 
reflect  the  fact  that  the  system  was  de- 
signed almost  30  years  ago  to  provide  for 
a  universal  military  service.  The  man- 
power requirements  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices today,  despite  our  commitments  in 
Vietnam  and  around  the  rest  of  the 
world,  actually  do  not  require  that  every 
young  man  give  a  portion  of  his  life  to 
military  service,  and  it  is  when  we  begin 
to  exempt  great  numbers  for  various  rea- 
sons that  inequities  arise. 

It  is  particularly  disturbing  that  hi  the 
operation  of  this  system  today,  it  would 


seem  that  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
continue  their  education  beyond  the  high 
school  level  provide  a  disproportionately 
large  share  of  the  men  actually  being 
called  into  military  service.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  our  Nation  has,  quite 
inadvertently  and  quite  unintentionally, 
developed  a  ssrstem  of  military  service  in 
which  a  young  man's  contribution  to  the 
national  welfare  and  security  may  be  de- 
termined by  his  family's  economic  status 
and  his  own  educational  background 
rather  than  on  other  criteria.  This  cer- 
tainly presents  a  prospect  which  is  repug- 
nant to  all  Americans. 

I  have  therefore,  in  company  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues,  today  introduced  a 
resolution  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  Committee  coi  National 
Service  and  the  Draft  composed  of  7 
Monbers  of  the  Senate  and  7  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
committee  shall  study  policies  and  oper- 
ations of  the  Selective  Service  System; 
methods  of  insuring  that  our  Armed 
Forces  have  sufficient  manpower  avail- 
able to  meet  any  national  requirements; 
the  educational  value  of  national  service; 
the  nonmllitary  needs  of  the  United 
States,  domestic  and  international,  which 
could  be  met  by  a  reserve  of  manpower 
acting  through  Government  or  private 
organizations;  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  to  educate  and  make  use 
of  the  talents  of  citizens  who  cannoi;  pass 
the  mental  or  physical  tests  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  give  prwnpt  consideration 
to,  and  approval  of,  the  resolution  au- 
thorizing such  a  study. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  iST.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  GillioanI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roU- 
call  vote  No.  131, 1  was  absent,  attending 
to  congressional  duties  for  my  home  dis- 
trict. Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  that  rollcall. 


CONSENT  LEGISLATION  FOR  WASH- 
INGTON .METROPOLITAN  AREA 
TRANSIT  AUTHORITY  COMPACT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  may  ex- 
tend his  remain  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneors  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

"here  was  no  objection. 

Iid[r.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you, 
my  colleagues  know,  I  have  been  an 
active  participant,  since  its  inception,  in 
the  interstate  program  to  provide  im- 
proved and  npanded  mass  transit 
facilities  and  service  for  the  National 
Capital  region.  These  efforts  have  been 
carried  on  by  the  Joint  Transportation 
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CommlsBJon,  the  nam^  by  which  the  in- 
terstate negotiating    ^jmmission,  com' 
posed  of  representatj  \  es  of  Maiyland. 
Virginia,  and  the  Disti  1  ct  of  Columbia.  Is 
known.    I  have  had  t4f  honor  of  serving 
as  a  representative  of 
Commission  since  its 
and  as  its  Chaiiman  e  itice  1962 

You  will  recall  that 
gress  initiated  the 
prove  transit  in  the 
region  by  ai^ropriatl  lig  $400,000  to  the 
National  Capital  Pla^ming  Commission 
and  the  National  Capital  Regional 
Planning  CounclL  The  Joint  Trans- 
portation Commissioii  worked  closely 
with  those  agencies]  i  on  the  project 
which  produced  the  1159  Transit  Plan. 
That  plan  established 
portation  problem 
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;  if  aryland  on  that 
icreaUon  in  1954 


^n  1054,  the  Con- 
pa-ogram  for  Im- 
iNatlonal  Capital 


that  the  trans- 
the  Washington 


Metropolitan  area  is] Regional  in  scope 
and  that  remedial  ac|ion  must  be  taken 
on  a  regional  basis. 

There  was.  however,]  no  existing  agency 
of  government,  Fedeitjal  or  State  em- 
powered to  deal  with  mass  transit  on  a 
regional  basis.  A  miijor  recommenda- 
tion of  that  plan.  After  considering 
various  organlzatlona  i  alternatives,  was 
that  an  interstate  agi|ncy  to  be  created 
by  compact  between  1  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  the  District  of  i  Columbia  would 
provide  the  most  sulfa  iple  organizational 
arrangement. 

This  recommendation  has  been 
adopted  as  the  policy  0f  Congress.  The 
States,  as  a  first  st4t>  in  achieving  a 
regional  orientation^  negotiated  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Regulation  Comi>act  Sot  the  regulation 
of  the  privately  owned  carriers.  That 
compact  has  been  coij^ented  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Congrt 
794,  September  15,  II 
Large  1031  as  amen( 
Large  764 — and  the 
politan  Area  Transit 
was  created  by  that 
regulating  service  by 
on  a  regional  basis  since  1960. 

With  respect  to  the  proprietary  func- 
tion of  furnishing  necessary  rail  transit 
faculties.  OmgresB,  in  ttie  National  Capi- 
tal Transportation  A^  of  1960— Public 
Law  86-669.  July  14,  1960.  74  Statutes 
at  Large  537— author!  !^  Maryland,  Vix- 
glnla.  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  In  co- 
operation with  a  repsesentative  of  the 
United  States  to  be  appointed  by  the 


iibllc  Law  86- 
10,  74  Statutes  at 
1  by  76  Statutes  at 
Metro- 
lission,  which 
ipact,  has  been 
private  carriers 


President,  to  negotiate  i 
vide  an  interstate  o: 
providing  improved 
the  National  Capital 

creation  of  such  an  '^terstate  agency, 
Congress,  in  that  ac^  created  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Tran^ittrtation  Agency  as 
an  interim  organlzati^  to  proceed  with 
the  detailed  plannin 
of  the  required  f  acilii 
In  accordance  with 

authorization,  the  JoL  , 

Commission  has  been  ^working  diligently 
since  early  1062  in  thla  development  and 
negotiation  of  a  suitable  interstate  com- 
pact. Numerous  noV^el  and  eomplex 
legal,  pottttcal,  and  uractieal  problems 
had  to  be  faced  and  i  rere  resolved 
compact,  known  as  th  s 


compact  to  pro- 
tion  capable  of 
t  facilities  in 
on.  Pending  the 


land  devekq>ment 

t  congressional 
t  Transportation 


lopolltan  Area  Tram  i ;  Authority  Cbm 


pact,  waa  enacted  hy 


kiaryland  in  1965 


TTie 
Wadilngton  Met- 


and  by  Virginia  in  1966  and.  I  am  ad- 
vised, that  the  Board  of  OnmmlwBionCTB 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  f  avca:  the  en- 
actmoit  of  the  compact  as  a  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  compact  is  the  last,  bat  only  (»e 
of  four  pieces  of  State  legislation,  which 
has  been  enacted  to  provide  an  Interstate 
mechanism  for  the  admlnlstratian  of 
transit  in  the  National  Capital  region  on 
a  regional  basis.  The  first  piece  of  legis- 
lation was  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Regulation  Compact, 
menticmed  above.  Technically,  ttie  new 
compact  is  an  amendment  to  the  original 
compact,  adding  a  title  m  thereto. 

The  Maryland  and  Virginia  legisla- 
tures also  have  enacted  legislation  creat- 
ing transit  districts  in  each  State  to  co- 
operate with  the  authority  created  by 
the  interstate  compact  and  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  the  regional  mass  transit 
system.  The  Virginia  agency  is  known 
as  the  Northern  Virginia  Trajisit  Com- 
mission and  the  Maryland  agency  is 
known  as  the  Washington  Suburban 
Transit  Commission.  These  State  tran- 
sit districts  are  in  being  and  at  work. 

Thus.  Maryland  and  Virginia  have 
now  enacted  all  legislation  required  to 
carry  out  the  congressional  policy  as 
declared  in  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1960  and  as  reafllrmed 
in  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1965-^MUic  Law  8»-173.  Septon- 
ber  8,  1965,  70  Statutes  at  Large  663.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  a  sense  of  achievement 
and  great  pleasure  that  I  take  the  privi- 
lege of  Introducing  legislation  transmit- 
ted by  the  President  for  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  the  new  compact  and  for 
the  enactment  of  ttiat  comiMtct  as  a  law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  view  of 
the  importance  of  this  legislation  to  the 
area  of  Maryland  Involved  and  the  wide- 
spread public  interest  in  the  legislation, 
I  am  nctremely  pleased  that  my  col- 
le{«ues,  the  Honorable  Hervet  G. 
Machen  and  the  Honorable  Chaslzs 
McC.  Mathias,  Jk..  will  also  introduce 
this  legislation. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  Introduc- 
ing today  may  be  brleDy  simimarlzed  as 
follows: 

CXmSENT    T.ECf.ATlOaT    lOB    THX    WASHXinnON 


COMPACT — wmsT  THB  oomnrr  T.aowr  utioic 


First.  Grants  the  consent  of  Congress 
pursuant  to  article  L  section  10  of  the 
Constitution,  to  the  States  of  Maryand 
and  Virginia  to  enter  Into  the  compact. 

Second.  Enacts  the  compact  as  a  law 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Third.  In  accordance  with  the  provl- 
sions  of  section  SOl(b)  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1960. 
I>rovides  for  the  transfer  of  the  functhms 
and  duties  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency  to  the  Washlng- 
tlon  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Author- 
ity. Under  the  consent  legislation  the 
transfer  of  functions  and  duties  shall 
take  place  on  September  SO,  1967. 

Fourth.  Poidlnc  the  transfer  of  func- 
tions and  duties,  authorizes  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  fully  to 
cooperate  with  and  assist  the  Authority 


In  the  devdopraent  of  plans  for  the  ex- 
tensions, new  linca.  and  related  f«iHiHitt 
required  to  expand  the  basio  system  au- 
thorized by  the  National  Capital  Trana> 
portation  Act  of  1965  into  a  regional 
system. 

Fifth.  Subsequent  to  the  effective  date 
for  the  transfer  of  functions  and  duties 
from  the  National  Ci^sital  Traiuporta- 
tion  Agency  to  the  Authority,  authorizes 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  for 
paymmt  to  the  Anthorttor  any  unappro- 
priated portion  of  the  authorization 
specified  in  section  5<a)  (1)  of  the  Na- 
tioiial  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1965.  Similar  provision  is  made  tot  the 
appropriation  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  pajmient  to  the  Author- 
ity any  unaivroprlated  portion  of  the 
authorization  specified  in  section  5(a)  (2) 
of  such  act. 

Sixth.  Confers  Jurisdiction  upon  the 
UjS.  district  courts,  concurrent  with  the 
courts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Seventh.  Amends  all  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  District  of 
Coluznbia  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  new  compact  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  eliminate  such  inconsisten- 
cies and  to  make  applicable  aU  laws  and 
reorganization  plans  of  the  United  States 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  consent  legislation  and 
the  compact. 

Eighth.  Repeals  section  202  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1960— Public  Law  86-669,  74  SUtutes  at 
Large  537 — as  amended  by  section  7  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act 
of  1965— Public  Law  89-173,  79  Statutes 
at  Large  666.  These  provisions  create 
and  provide  for  the  composition  of  the 
Advisory  Bocml  of  the  National  Capital 
Transiwrtation  Agency. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  several 
salient  features  of  the  compcu:t,  for  which 
the  consent  of  the  Congress  is  now 
sought,  and  to  delineate  the  interrela- 
tionships between  the  Ccnnpact  Authority 
and  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency. 
WASHntcroM  iutbopoutah  abxa  TBAiwcr  av- 

THORITT       COMPACT — WHAT      THE      COMPACT 
DOKS 

Creates  the  WashlngtfMi  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority,  as  a  common  in- 
strumentality of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  with  power  to 
plan,  finance,  construct,  and  develop  a 
regional  mass  transit  system  for  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  transit 
zone  which  embraces  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Montgomery  and  Prince  George's 
Counties  in  Maryland,  and  Arlington  and 
Fairfax  Counties,  and  the  cities  of 
Alexandria,  Falls  Church,  and  Fairfax 
City  in  Virginia. 

LXOIBLATIVZ  AITTHOalZATIOm 

First.  The  comstucX  was  negotiated 
pursuant  to  the  consent  of  Congress 
granted  In  section  301  (a)  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1960 — 
Public  lAW  86-669.  July  14.  1060.  74 
Statutes  at  Large  537. 

Second.  The  consent  was  granted  to 
Implement  the  congressional  finding  that 
an  improved  transportation  system  was 
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reqiilred  for  the  NattMua  Capital  region 
and  that  fueh  a  asrstem  should  be  de- 
veloped cooperatively  by  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  gova-nments  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region,  with  the  costs  of 
such  facilities  to  be  financed,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  persons  using  or  benefiting 
from  such  facilities  and  the  remaining 
costs  to  be  shared  equitably  among  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  govenunente. 
This  policy  was  declared  In  section  102  of 
the  Natlwial  Capital  Tnmsportatlon  Act 
of  1960  and  reafDrmed  In  section  2(b)  of 
the  National  Capital  Tranq^ortetlon  Act 
of  1905— Public  Law  8»-173.  September  8. 
IMS.  79  Statutes  at  Large  663. 

Third.  The  compact  was  enacted  In 
Maryland  in  196&— Annotated  Code  of 
ItCatyland,  1957,  Article  41.  section  317-1 
etseq. 

Fburth.  The  compact  was  enacted  in 
Virginia  in  1966— chapter  2.  1966  acts  of 
assembly. 

THS  COMTACT  iU«1>  TBS  BASIC  STSmC 

The  approval  of  the  ccNnpact  will  not 
cause  any  Interference  with  the  develop- 
ment with  the  basic  District  of  Ccdumbia 
system.  Until  the  transfer  of  functions 
and  duties  from  the  NCTA  to  the  Au- 
thority occurs,  NCTA  will  continue  Its 
work  on  the  basic  District  of  Coliuibia 
system.  Section  3(b)  of  the  consent 
legislation  provides  that  after  the  trans- 
fer of  functions,  any  unappropriated  por- 
tion of  the  $150  million  of  authorization 
specified  in  section  5  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which 
such  authorization  was  originally  made. 
AUAS  or  usroNsxBZLxrr  or  kcta  and  the 

AUTHOKirr 

First.  Pending  the  transfer  of  func- 
ti<»is  and  duties  from  NCTA  to  the  Au- 
thority. NCTTA  will  continue  to  develop 
the  basic  District  of  Columbia  system. 

Second.  The  Authority  will  plan  and 
develop  extensions,  new  lines,  and  related 
facilities  and  any  necessary  enlargement 
of  the  basic  District  of  Columbia  syston. 

llUrd.  In  order  to  assure  that  the  basic 
District  of  Columbia  system  and  the  fa- 
cilities in  Maryland  imd  Virginia  are 
compatible  parts  of  a  single  Integrated 
system,  the  consent  legislation  authorizes 
NCTA  to  perform  planning  and  engineer- 
ing services  for  the  Authority  on  a  re- 
imbursable cost  basis. 

Fourth.  Continuity  of  policy  and  con- 
cept is  assured  during  the  transitional 
period  by  the  service  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Authority  and  NCTA  and. 
thereafter,  by  the  fact  that  the  Author- 
ity, as  a  practical  matter,  would  take 
over  the  NCTA  staff. 

mSXNT  MBD  FOB  COMPACT 

First  The  transportation  problem  of 
the  District  of  Columbta  and  of  the  en- 
tire National  Capital  rcdon  caimot  be 
solved  solely  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
basic  system  but  the  solution  requires  a 
regional  mass  transit  sjrstem. 

Second.  Present  and  foreseeable  needs 
of  the  National  Capital  region  require 
that  a  regional  systnn  be  operational  at 
the  earliest  poesible  date.  Plans  for  the 
regional  system  cannot  be  developed  un- 
tU  the  Authority  is  In  being. 

Third.  In  order  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tive of  a  single  compatible  integrated 


regional  transit  system  and  in  order  to 
av(M  possible  losses  of  substantial  econ- 
omies, the  devel(H>ment  of  the  basic  Dis- 
trict ot  Columbia  system  must  be  done 
in  the  context  of  idanning  for  the 
regional  system.  The  Authority  is  the 
only  agency  authorized  to  plan  for  such 
a  regional  system. 

Fourth.  Bond  financing  for  the  entire 
regional  system.  Including  the  basic  Dis- 
trict of  Ctriumbia  system,  should  be  done 
by  the  Authwlty.  Separate  financing  on 
parte  of  the  system  is  not  feasible.  If 
the  public  debt  for  the  basic  system  is 
funded  by  a  Federal  or  District  of  Co- 
Iiunbia  agency,  such  bonds  would  have  to 
be  redeemed,  and  a  substantial  redemp- 
tion premium  paid,  before  the  Authority 
could  sell  a  shigle  bond  issue  to  cover 
the  entire  regional  system. 

Fifth.  Under  the  present  NCTTA  sched- 
ule, b(»id  money  will  be  required  In  1968. 
The  Authority  must  be  created  now  to 
be  able  to  provide  such  funds  by  that 
time. 

THB  APPBOVAI,  or  TBS  COMTACT  SOKa  NOT  nc- 
PO«B  AMT  riNANCIAL  OS  OTBKB  OBLI0ATION8 
ON  THB  XmlTBD  BTATBS  AMD  THB  DISTBICT  OP 
COLTTMBXA 

First.  The  action  of  the  Congress  in 
approving  the  compact  does  not  create 
(«-  impose  any  obligations  on  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Colimibla.  Ap- 
proval win.  however,  establish  an  Au- 
thority which  can  negotiate  such  finan- 
cial contributions  and  commitmente  with 
the  local  political  Jurisdictions  and  the 
Federal  Oovemment  as  may  be  needed 
to  build  and  operate  a  regional  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  take  the  time 
of  the  House  to  give  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  compact  but 
I  am  submitting  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  that  law  with  the  request  that 
this  analysis  be  printed  in  the  Comorxs- 
sioNAL  RxcoRo  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

WASKDiaiON  IfXTBOPOLXTAM  ABBA  TBANSIT  AU- 

THOBiTT  Compact  Sbction  Analtsu,  Tttlb 

ni 

ABTICIB  I 

1.  Definitions. 

ABTICLB    n — rUBPOSB    AND    FUNCTION8 

a.  PxirpoM:  The  purpoM  U  to  create  a  re- 
gional Instrumentality,  as  a  common  agency 
of  each  signatory  party,  to  plan,  develop,  fi- 
nance and  cause  to  be  operated  Improved 
transit  facUlUes  In  the  National  Guard 
Region,  caUed  the  Zone,  and  to  coordinate 
the  operation  of  the  pubUo  and  privately 
owned  or  controlled  transit  facilities. 

ABTXCLB  m — OBOAinBATION  AMD  ABBA 

3.  Washington  Uetropolltan  Area  Transit 
Zone:  Creates  the  Washington  MetropoUUn 
Area  Transit  Zone  which  embraces  the  Dts- 
trtct  o<  Columbia,  the  cities  of  Alexandria, 
Falls  Church  and  Fairfax  and  the  eoimtles 
of  ArUngt<m  and  Fairfax  and  poUtlcal  sub- 
dlTlaions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
loQBtad  within  those  oounttea  and  the  coun- 
ties a<  Montgomery  and  Prince  Oeorges  In 
the  Bute  of  Maryland  and  poUtlcal  subdivi- 
sions of  the  State  of  Maryland  located  In  said 
counties. 

4.  Washington  MetropoUtan  Area  lYanslt 
Authority:  Creates  the  Washlngtoa  Metro- 
poUtaa  Area  Transit  Authority,  as  a  body 
oorporBte  and  pollttc,  to  admlnUter  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Zone. 

5.  BoMd  Mambenblp:  (a)  Prorldes  for  a 
Board  of  six  Directors  consisting  of  two 
Dlreotora  for  each  signatory.  The  Directors 
for  VlrginlB  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  North- 
ern VlrglnlB  Ttaoqwrtatlon  Oonunlsrton;  for 


the  District  of  Columbia,  by  the  Cocmnla. 
aloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  for 
Maryland,  by  the  Washington  Suburban- 
Transit  Commission.  Also  provides  (or  the 
method  appointment  and  removal  of  Direc- 
tors and  for  the  appointment  of  an  alternate 
for  each  Director. 

(b)  Provides  that  an  oath  or  affirmation 
shaU  be  taken  by  each  Director  and  alternate 
before  entering  upon  the  dutlee  of  office. 

e.  Compensation  of  Directors  and  Alter- 
nates: Directors  and  alternates  shall  serve 
without  compensation  but  may  be  reim- 
bursed tor  necessary  expenses. 

7.  Organization  and  Procedure:  Provides 
for  the  annual  organization  of  the  Board 
by  the  election  of  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice 
Chairman.  Frequency  of  meetings  of  the 
Board  Is  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
Board  and  the  Board  la  required  to  keep 
minutes  of  Its  meetings  and  to  adopt  rules 
and  regulations  governing  Its  meeUngs, 
minutes  and  transactions. 

8.  Quorum  and  Actions  by  the  Board:  (a) 
Four  Directors  or  alternates,  consisting  of 
at  least  one  Director  or  alternate  from  each 
signatory,  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  With 
the  exception  to  be  xu>ted,  actions  by  the 
Board  ShaU  be  by  a  majority,  which  major- 
ity shall  Include  at  least  one  Director  cr 
alternate  from  each  signatory.  The  excep- 
tion is  that  a  plan  of  financing  or  mass 
transit  plan  may  be  acted  upon  by  the  unan- 
ImoiiB  vote  of  the  Directors  representing 
any  two  signatories.  This  exception  Is  de- 
signed to  assure  that  any  plaiu  favored  by 
at  least  two  Jurisdictions  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  public  consideration  and  review. 
The  adoption  by  the  Board  of  such  plans, 
however,  does  not  bind  any  signatory  or 
Impoee  any  obligations  upon  any  signatory. 
Financial  commitments  are  made  only  In  the 
manner  specified  in  section  18,  below. 

(b)  Actions  by  the  Board  shaU  be  expressed 
by  motion  or  resolution.  Except  for  actions 
dealing  solely  with  Internal  management, 
which  shall  become  effective  when  directed 
by  the  Board,  all  other  actions  shall  become 
effe-tlve  after  thirty  days.  Provision  Is  made 
for  acceleration  of  actions  by  the  Board. 

».  Officers:  (a)  The  officers  of  the  Author- 
ity, none  of  whom  shaU  be  members  of  the 
Board,  ShaU  consist  of  a  general  manager, 
a  secretary,  a  treasxirer,  a  comptroUer  and 
a  general  counsel  and  such  other  officers  ss 
the  Board  may  provide.  The  Board  Is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  and  remove  all  officers, 
to  specify  the  duties  and  functions  such 
officers  shall  perform  and  to  fix  and  deter- 
mine the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  all 
officers.  Kxcept  for  the  general  manager, 
who  shall  be  a  full-time  employee,  all  other 
officers  may  be  full  or  part-time  and  may  be 
compensated  on  a  salary  or  fee  basis  and, 
except  for  the  office  of  general  manager  and 
comptroller,  the  Board  may  consolidate  any 
of  such  other  offices  in  one  person.  The  gen- 
eral manager  Is  empowered  to  appoint  and 
remove  all  employees  and  such  officers  as 
the  Board  may  designate  under  such  rules 
of  procedure  and  standards  as  the  Board 
may  determine. 

(b)  The  general  manager  shall  be  the  chief 
administrative  officer  of  the  Authority,  sub- 
ject to  policy  direction  by  the  Board. 

(c)  Specifies  the  duties  of  the  treasurer 
and  the  procedure  for  m^iring  disbursements. 

(d)  Provides  that  all  appointed  officers 
ShaU  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  of  office. 

(e)  Provides  for  the  bonding  of  Directors, 
officers  and  employees,  as  specified  by  the 
Board. 

10.  ConfUct  of  Interest:  (a)  Specifies  con- 
duct prohibited  to  Directors,  officers  or  em- 
ployees. 

(b)  Provides  for  forfeiture  of  office  or  em- 
ployment. In  the  discretion  ot  the  Board,  for 
wiUful  vloIaUon  of  (a) . 

(c)  Provides  that  any  contract  or  agree- 
ment made  In  contravention  of  section  10 
may  be  deolarad  void  by  the  Board. 
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(d)  Preserves  all  ai>plk  I  ble  federal  or  state 
law  to  any  violation. 

ABTICLB    IV — ^PLBDGB    « i^    COOPEKATIOir 

11.  Pledge  of  Cooperation:  Bach  signatory 
pledges  to  each  other  faithful  cooperation  In 
the  achievement  of  the  ptBrposes  ^»»d  objects 
of  this  Title.  "^ 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


ABTICLB  V — otaaaii.  powbbs 
12.  Enumeration:    (a)    through    (m)    seU 
forth  the  general  power4  of  the  Authority 
which  are  in  addition  to  other  specific  pow- 


ers and  duties  prescribed 


ABTICLB  VI — ^Plji^NINO 


the  Title. 


(a)  Authorizes  the 


I  be  composed  of 
tal    governments 

which  must  be 


13.  Mass  Transit  Plan:     _, .,.„,^  ^^^ 

Board  to  develop  and  adofli  and"from  time'to 
time  to  review  and  revise,  n  mass  transit  plan 
for  the  Immediate  and  long-range  needs  of 
the  Zone  and  specifies  what  shaU  be  In- 
eluded  In  such  a  mass  transit  plan. 

(b)  Directs  the  Board  U>  make  full  utlU- 
aaUon  of  all  data,  studiw,  reports  and  In- 
formation available  from  the  NaUonal  Capi- 
tal TransportaUon  Agency  and  from  any 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  from  signatories  and  the  political  sub- 
divisions thereof.  \ 

14.  Planning  Process:  ^^,\  DlrecU  that  the 
mass  transit  plan  shall  b^  i  coordinated  with 
other  plans  and  programs  affecting  trans- 
portation In  the  Zone,  vrtth  the  general  plan 
or  plans  for  the  development  of  the  Zone 
and  with  the  developments  plans  of  the  varl- 
to*  Zon  "*'*'  •"•x"vlslons|  pmbraced  within 

(b)  Dlrecte  that  each  member  of  the  Board 
shall  serve  as  Uaison  between  the  Board  and 
the  body  which  appointed  him  to  the  Board 
and  provides  for  regional  participation  in 
the  planning  process  thr<»*gh  the  creation 
of  technical  committees 
representatives  of  the  1 
within  the  Zone. 

(c)  Specifies  the  matte:,  ^^^  », 

taken  into  consideration  i«  the  preparaUon 
revision,  alteration  or  amehilment  of  a  mass 
teanslt  plan  and  required  i  that  the  Board 
•hall  cooperate  with  and  ^Brticlpate  In  any 
eontlnuoue,  comprehensl^fa  transportation 
planning  process  established  in  conformance 
With  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Acts  and  shaU 
cooperate  with  the  plannii^g  agencies  in  the 
Zone  and  other  agencies  i  {concerned  with 
transit.  ' 

15.  Adoption  of  Mass  Tfanslt  Plans:  (a) 
Provides  that  before  a  ma^  transit  plan  Is 
•dopted,  altered,  revised  Or  amended,  the 
Boerd  shall  transmit  the  pjoposed  plan  for 
Mtnment  to  the  Conunlssl6|iers  of  the  Dis- 
Wct  of  Columbia,  the  go^^TUng  bodies  of 
the  counties  and  cities  eml>raced  within  the 
Zone,  the  Northern  Virginia  Transportation 
Commission,  the  Washlnrton  Suburban 
l*anslt  Commission,  the  ilghway  agencies 
Of  the  signatories,  the  wifclngton  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  CommiaBlon,  the  several 
planning  agencies  within  ^he  Zone,  to  the 
private  transit  companies  Operating  in  the 
zone  and  to  the  Labor  Unions  representing 
Mie  employees  of  such  conklwnles  and  em- 
ployees of  contractors  providing  service  un- 
oer  operating  contracts.  In  addition,  it  Is 
required  that  information  :Wlth  respect  to 
the  plan  shall  be  released  t^  the  public  and 
•  bearing  held  thereon.  j 

ABnCLB   Vn — PINArtdNO 

16.  Policy.  Provides  that,  liJ  far  as  poesible 
ine  payment  of  all  coats  shall  be  borne  by  the 
persons  using  or  benefiting  from  the  faculties 
and  services  and  any  remaining  costs  shall 
oe  equitably  shared  among  the  FWleral,  Dla- 
wict  of  Columbia  and  participating  local 
govenunente.  The  allocation  of  such  re- 
S«\i  °*.  f  °"*"  among  sudh  governments 
•nail  not  be  imposed  by  the; Board  but  shaU 
oe  allocated  by  agreement  an^Ong  the  govem- 
nients  concerned. 

Au^J^'f"*'*'  Financing:  <a)  Directs  the 
AuthOTlty  to  prepare  and  aaopt  a  pUn  for 
financing  the  comrtructton,  «»cqulsiaon  and 


operation  of  facilities  and  provides  that  such 
plan  ShaU  q>eclfy  the  facility  to  be  con- 
structed or  acquired,  the  ooet  thereof,  the 
principal  amount  of  revenue  bonds,  equip- 
ment trust  certificates  and  other  evidences 
of  debt  proposed  to  be  Issued,  the  jMlndpal 
terms  and  provisions  of  aU  loans  and  under- 
lying agreements  and  Indentures,  estimated 
operating  expenses  and  revenues  and  the 
proposed  allocation  among  the  Federal,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  participating  local  gov- 
ernments of  remaining  coets  and  deficits  If 
any. 

(b)  Provides  that  such  a  plan  of  financing 
shall  constitute  a  proposal  to  the  Interested 
governments  which  will  not  Impose  any  ob- 
ligation on  any  such  government  and  that 
such  (Allgatlon  shall  be  created  only  as  pro- 
vided In  section  18,  below. 

18.  Commitments  for  Financial  Participa- 
tion: (a)  Provides  that  financial  commit- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  portion  of  the  Zone 
located  In  VirginU  shaU  be  by  contract  be- 
tween the  Authority  and  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Tran^x>rtaMon  District  or  dlrecUy  be- 
tween the  AuthcMlty  and  the  local  govern- 
ments embraced  within  that  District.  The 
contracts  shaU  provide  for  contribution  for 
grants  and  for  meeting  expenses  and  obUga- 
tions  Incurred  In  the  operation  of  the  transit 
faclUUes.  The  Authority  is  authorized  and 
designated  as  the  agency  to  plan  for  and  pro- 
vide transit  faculties  and  services  for  the 
area  of  Virginia  encompassed  within  the 
Zone  as  contemplated  by  Article  I,  Section 
3(c)  of  the  Transportation  District  Act  of 
1964  (Ch.  631,  1964  Acts  of  Virginia). 

(b)  Financial  commitments  on  behalf  of 
the  portion  of  the  Zone  located  in  Maryland 
ShaU  be  by  contract  between  the  Authority 
and  the  WashUigton  Subtu-ban  Transit 
District. 

(c)  With  respect  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Federal  Oovemment,  the  finan- 
cial commitments  shaU  be  created  by  ap- 
proprUtion  or  in  such  other  manner,  or  by 
such  other  leglsUtlon,  as  the  Congress  shaU 
determine.  Provision  is  also  made  for  con- 
tractual arrangements  between  the  Author- 
ity and  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  event 
legislation  la  enacted  by  the  Congress  grant- 
ing home  riUe  powers  to  the  District  of 
ColTimbia. 

19.  Administrative  Expenses:  Provides 
that  the  expenses  of  the  Authority,  prior  to 
the  time  the  Authority  has  receipts  from 
appropriations  and  contracts  as  provided  In 
section  18,  for  administration  and  for  prep- 
aration of  a  mass  transit  and  financing  plan 
including  all  engineering,  financial,  legal 
and  other  services,  shaU,  to  the  extent  funds 
for  such  expenses  are  not  provided  through 
grants  by  the  Federal  Government,  be  borne 
by  the  District  of  Coliimbia,  by  the  Wash- 
ington Suburban  Transit  DUtrlct  and  the 
component  governments  of  the  Northern 
VirginU  Transportation  District.  Such  ex- 
penses are  to  be  allocated  among  such  gov- 
ernments on  the  basis  of  population. 

20.  Acquisition  of  Faculties  from  Federal 
or  Other  Agencies:  (a)  The  Authority  is 
authorized  to  acquire,  by  any  means  other 
than  condemnation,  any  facilities,  properties 
or  assets,  located  within  the  Zone,  whether 
In  operation  or  under  construction,  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  Maryland  or  Virginia  or  any  poUtlcal 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof.  The  acquisi- 
tion ShaU  be  made  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  Authority  and  the  government  or  gov- 
ernments concerned. 

(b)  In  connection  with  any  such  acquisi- 
tion, the  Authority  is  authorized  to  assume 
aU  llabUities  and  contracts  relating  or  per- 
taining to  such  properties  acquired. 

21.  Temporary  Borrowing:  Provides  that 
the  Board,  in  anticipation  of  receipts,  may 
borrow  for  any  purposes  of  this  Title,  includ- 
ing admlnUtrative  expenses,  from  any  signa- 
tory, the  Washington  Suburban  Transit  Dls- 
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trict.  the  Northem  Virginia  Transportation 
IMstilct.  or  any  component  government 
thereof  or  from  any  lending  institution.  The 
terms  of  any  such  loans  are  limited  to  not 
to  exceed  two  years  and  rate  of  Interest  not 
to  exceed  6%. 

23.  Funding:  -nie  Board  U  prohibited 
from  constructing  or  acquiring  any  faculties 
or  properties  or  from  making  any  commlt- 
menu  or  incurring  any  obligations  with  re- 
spect thereto  until  funds  are  available 
therefor. 

ABTICLB   Vm — ^BtmOBT 

28.  Capital  Budget:  Provides  for  the  sdop- 
tion  annually  of  a  capital  budget. 

34.  Current  Expense  Budget:  Provides  for 
the  adoption  annuaUy  of  a  current  expense 
budget  for  each  fiscal  year. 

35.  Adoption  and  Distribution  of  Budgets- 
(a)  Provides  that  the  general  maxukger  of  the 
Authority  ShaU  transmit  certified  copies  of 
the  capital  and  expense  budgets  to  the  prln- 
dpal  budget  officer  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  DUtnct  of  Columbia,  the  Wash- 
ington Suburban  Transit  District  and  the 
component  governments  of  the  Northem 
Virginia  Transportation  Commission  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  required 
under  their  respective  budgetary  procedures 

(b)  Each  budget  shaU  indicate  the  obliga- 
tlon  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  District 
rtr  Columbia,  the  Washington  Suburban 
Transit  District  and  the  component  govern- 
ments of  the  Northern  Virginia  Transporta- 
tion DUtrlct,  determined  Ui  accordance  with 

iJ'ofSS'SlT*'  "^'  P'^""*  **•  '^*''''^ 
2«.  Payment:  Provides  for  the  paym«it  by 
the  participating  governments  of  the  amount 
certified  to  each  of  them  as  set  forth  In  the 
budgets. 


^XnCLK  a — BXVBNXTB  BONB* 

27.  Borrowing  Power:  Authorlaee  the  Au- 
thority to  borrow  money  for  any  purposes  of 
thta  TlOe  and  to  Issue  its  negotiable  bonds 
and  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness  In  re- 
spect thereto  and  provides  that  all  such 
bonds  and  evidences  of  indebtedness  shall  be 
payable  solely  out  of  the  properties  and  rev- 
enues of  the  Authority.- 

28.  Funds  and  expenses:  Specifies  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Authority  may  exerdae 
its  borrowing  power. 

29.  Credit  Excluded;  Officers,  state  PoUti- 
cal  Subdivlsloos  and  Agencies:  Provides  that 
tte  Board  shall  have  no  power  to  pledge  the 
credit  of  any  signatory  party  «  poUUcal 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof  but  may  pledge 
the  contracts  of  such  governments  and  agen- 
cies executed  pursuant  to  seoUon  18  This 
section  further  provides  that  the  bonds  may 
be  rmderwrttten  In  whole  or  In  part  as  to 
prlnclpej  and  Interest  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  political  subdivision  or  agency  oC 
any  signatory.  Excludes  the  directors  from 
any  personal  UabUlty  In  connection  with  the 
bonds. 

30.  Funding  and  Refunding:  Provides  the 
Authority  with  Iwoad  powers  to  fund  and 
refund  the  outstanding  bonds  and  other 
obligations  oS  the  Authority. 

31.  Bonds;  Authorization  GeneraUy-  Deals 
with  the  technicalities  of  authorizing  and  Is- 
suing bonds  and  other  Indebtedness  of  the 
AuthcKlty. 

32.  Bonds;  Resolutions  and  Indentures 
GeneraUy:  Provides  the  Board  with  broMl 
authority  to  ent^  Into  Indentures  and  to 
determine  the  covenants  and  other  provisions 
of  such  indentures. 

33.  Maximum  Maturity:  Provides  for  a 
maximum  maturity  erf  fifty  years. 

3*-  Tax  Exemption :  Exempts  aU  bonds  and 
other  evidences  of  debt  Issued  by  the  Author- 
ity, and  the  intereet  thereon,  from  aU  taxa- 
tion by  or  under  authority  of  any  stgnBtary 
except  the  transfer.  Inberttanoe  and  eatato 
taxes. 

36.  Interest:  Provides  a  maximum  rate  at 
Interest  of  6%  per  aimum. 
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Ml  nac*  of  Payment:  Pzt>vUlM  that  tte 
Bou4  WMj  provUU  for  tbe  payniMit  of  prla- 
clpal  Mid  IntarMt  oC  booda  at  any  plaoa  or 
place*  wltbln  or  wlUiout  tba  algnatary  atatM. 

37.  Ktacutton:  Spactflaa  tha  »»«-»« »»rr  ot 
execution  ot  the  bonds. 

S8.  Holdlnc  Own  Bonda:  Authoriaes  the 
Board  to  purchaae  Its  own  bonds  and  to  bold, 
cancal  or  reaell  auob  bonds. 

89.  aala:  Autboclsaa  tha  Boaid  to  Ox  terms 
and  oondlttons  for  the  aala  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  the  bonds  and  specifies  that  the  bonds 
may  be  sold  In  such  manner,  either  at  public 
or  private  sale,  as  the  Board  ahaU  determine. 
Bonda  may  be  sold  at  less  than  their  par  or 
face  value,  prorlded  the  net  interest  cost  to 
the  Authority  shall  not  exceed  8%  per  annum 
according  to  standard  tables  of  bond  values. 

40.  NegotlabUlty:  Provides  that  all  bonds 
Issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  Tltl&  are 
negotiable  Instruments. 

41.  Bonds  Eligible  for  Investment  and  De- 
posit: ICakes  the  bonds  issued  by  the  Author- 
ity rilglble  Investments  for  all  public  officers 
and  public  agencies  of  the  signatorlea  and 
tbelr  political  subdivisions  and  for  aU  banks, 
trust  companies,  savln^i  A  loan  associations! 
Investment  companies.  Insurance  companies, 
•dmlnlstrators,  other  executors,  guardians 
and  trustees  and  other  fiduciaries.  This  sec- 
tion also  makes  the  bonds  of  the  Authority 
eligible  for  deposit  with  any  officer  of  any 
atgnatory,  or  of  any  agency  or  political  sub- 
dlvtsioB  at  any  slgnatary,  for  any  purpose  for 
which  deposit  of  bonds  or  other  obl^tatlons 
of  such  signatory  Is  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
authorised  by  law. 

42.  VaUdatlon  Proceedings:  Provides  for 
the  Institution  of  special  validation  proceed- 
ings to  determine  the  legality  of  the  bonda 
prior  to  their  issuance. 

43.  Recording:  Provides  that  the  Indenture 
Issued  by  the  Authority  to  secure  Its  bonds 
need  be  recorded  only  in  the  office  of  the 
Board  and  that  the  plM^  of  revenues  under 
Um  ladentur«  shaU  taka  affect  forthwith  ln«- 
apecUve  of  the  data  of  raoalpt  ot  such  rev«- 
nues  by  tba  Board  or  the  indsntwe  trustee 
and  without  regard  to  phyaleal  deUvery  of 
tha  revenuea  to  the  Board  or  to  the  Inden- 
ture tnutee. 

44.  Pledged  Revenues:  The  payment  of 
principal  and  Interest  la  declared  to  oon- 
atltute  a  first,  direct  and  exelualve  charge 
•ad  Uen  on  all  revanoea  of  the  Authority 
and  aU  such  revenues,  together  with  tba  In- 
terest thareof,  are  declared  to  oonstltuta  a 
trust  fund  for  the  security  and  the  payment 
of  outstanding  bonds.  The  revanues  of  the 
Authority,  howevar.  to  the  extent  provided 
for  In  the  indanture.  may  be  uaed  for  tha 
payment  of  the  expenaea  of  the  Authority, 
tocluding  administration,  operation,  maln- 
tanance,  Impvovements  or  extensions  of  fa- 
oUlttaa. 

4*.  Bamadles:  Provldea  remediea  for  the 
hoktera  of  bonds. 

aancLx  x — xqttipkxmt  txust  cxkrincATM 

46.  Power :  Empowers  the  Board  to  execute 
equipment  trust  certificates,  leases  and  other 
agreements  for  faclUUea  and  equipment. 

47.  Payments:  Payment  for  such  equip- 
ment trust  certificates,  leases,  etc.,  are  to  be 
°'**^  fro™  the  operating  revenue  of  the 
transit  system.  Including  such  sources  aa 
granta,  loans  and  appropriations. 

4g.  Procedure:  Provides  the  mechanics  for 
Batting  up  the  security  arrangements. 

4».  Agreements  and  Leaaea:  Provides  for 
ttia  acknowledgment  of  agreementa  and 
leaaea  and  authorises  the  Board  to  enter  Into 
appropnata  oovenaau  and  conditions  In 
aueh  agreemanta  and  leases. 

«•.  Iaw  Oowmlng:  Provldea  that  equlp- 
mant  truat  oartilloatas  Issued  by  the  Bawd 
ahall  ba  gowmad  by  the  lawa  o*  the  District 
oC  driwaibia. 

iMraxK  XI— oPKXATioir  or  rAcnmaa 
Si.  OporatloD  by  Coatract  or  Laaaa:  Pro- 
blblU  the  Authority  from  performing  traoatt 
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aarvlea  and  requlrea  that  tranait  aarvlea  and 
aa  related  functtona.  auch  aa  ■««)*"tTnanrir  ot 
equlpmant  and  right-of-way.  be  performed 
under  contract  or  oontracta  with  private 
tranatt  oompanlea.  private  rallroada.  or  otlMr 
panaooa.  AutborlMa  the  Authority  to  dl- 
raotiy  operata  any  fkcUltlaa  and  propartlaa 
not  uaed  In  perfonalng  tranait  aarvloe.  AU 
operatlona  by  the  Authority  and  by  Ita  oon- 
tractors  and  leasaaa  la  »mi*«>d  to  the  Zone. 
63.  The  Operating  Contract:  Seta  out  the 
Important  provlalons  to  be  contained  In  the 
operating  contract  and  provides,  amnng 
other  things,  that  operating  personnel  shall 
be  employees  of  the  contractor  and  not  at 
the  Authority,  that  tha  contractor  ahaU-oom- 
ply  In  all  reapecta  with  the  labor  poUcy  aet 
forth  In  ArUele  XtV  of  this  Title,  give*  the 
Board  exclusive  authority  over  rates,  routes 
and  service  and  limits  the  operating  contract 
to  a  term  at  five  years  and  renewals.  It  Is 
also  provided  that  the  operating  contracts 
shall  be  subject  to  termination  by  the  Board 
for  causa  only. 

63.  Compensation  for  Contractor:  Pro- 
vldea that  compensation  to  the  contractor 
may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Board  be  In 
the  form  of  1)  a  fee  paid  by  the  Board  to 
the  con  tractor  for  services,  2)  a  payment  by 
the  contractor  to  the  Bocud  for  the  right 
to  operate  the  system,  or  3)  such  other  ar- 
rangement as  the  Board  may  prescribe.  Pro- 
vides, further,  that  the  compensation  shall 
bear  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the  esti- 
mated cost  for  direct  operation  by  the  Au- 
thority and  may  Include  incentives  for 
efficient  and  economical  management. 

64.  Selection  of  Contractor:  Provides  that 
the  Board  shall  enter  into  an  operating  con- 
tract only  after  formal  advertisement  and 
negotiation  with  all  Interested  and  qualified 
parties. 

AXTICXK    Zn — COOXDINATION    0»    PUVATX    AJfB 
PITBUC  WACtLirxxa 

65.  DecIaraUon  of  PoUcy:  Declares  that 
the  public  and  private  segments  of  the  re- 
gional transit  system  ahaU  be  operated,  to 
the  fullest  extent  poaalble.  aa  a  coordinated 
aystem  without  unnecessary  dupUeatlas 
aervloe. 

64.  Implemenutlon  of  Policy:  Provides  for 
the  attainment  of  this  policy  obJacUve 
through  the  following  meana: 

(a)  The  Authority — 

(1)  la  prohibited  fr«n  performing  bus 
aervloe  dlractly  or  through  a  contractor,  ex- 
cept aa  provided  In  paragraph  (d)  below: 

(2)  la  required,  in  cooperaUon  with  the 
private  carrien  and  WMATC,  to  bring  about 
a  coordination  of  the  schedules  and  service 
of  the  public  and  privately  owned  faclllttea- 
and 

(3)  Is  directed  to  enter  Into  agreementa 
with  private  carriers  for  through  routes  and 
Joint  fares  and  a  division  between  the  Au- 
thority and  the  private  carriers  of  such  farea. 

(b)  The  WICATC  U  empowered  to— 

(1)  direct  private  carriers  to  coordinate 
their  schedules  and  service  with  tha  Au- 
thority; 

(2)  direct  private  carriers  to  improve  or 
extend  any  existing  services  or  provide  addi- 
tional aervlce  over  additional  routes; 

(3)  authorise  a  private  carrier  to  establlah 
and  maintain  routea  and  Joint  fares  with 
the  Authority,  if  the  WMATC  finds  that  such 
routes  and  Joint  farea  are  i«quired  by  the 
pubUc  Intareat;  and 

(4)  direct  any  prtvate  carrier,  even  in  the 
absence  of  an  agreement  with  the  Authority, 
to  eatabllah  and  malnUln  through  routes 
and  Joint  fares  with  the  Authority.  If  the 
WMATC  finds  that  auch  service  and  Joint 
fares  are  reqtUred  by  the  pubUc  intereat. 

(c)  WMATC  is  prohlUted  from  nqulrlng 
a  private  carrier  to  rander  any  aervloe  which 
does  not  provide  a  reasonable  return,  unless 
the  carrier  Is  currenUy  earning  a  reasonabto 
retiu-n  on  its  operation  aa  a  whola. 


(d)  Provtdea  tliat  it  WICATC  ia  unable  to 

effectuate  the  requisite  eoocdiaatlon  of 
operations  and  service  between  the  private 
carriers  and  the  Authority,  the  Authority 
may  render  the  necessary  service  through  its 
ooatractor.  In  order  to  encourage  the  pri- 
vate carriers  to  render  all  bus  service  the 
Authority  is  authorized  to  make  reaaonable 
subsidy  paymenu  to  any  private  carriers. 

67.  Rights  of  Private  Carrlera  Unaffected* 
Preserves  the  rlghu  and  remedies,  if  »ny.  any 
private  carrier  may  have  against  the  Author- 
ity as  a  result  of  acts  done  or  actions  taken 
by  the  Authority  under  the  Compact.  Pro- 
vides that  any  Judgment  awarded  by  a  court 
to  any  private  carrier  for  Infringement  of 
rlghU  ahall  constitute  a  Uen  against  the 
aaaeta  and  property  of  the  Authority. 

68.  Financial  Assistance  to  Private  Car- 
riers: (a)  Authorlzea  the  Board  to  accept 
grants  and  enter  into  loan  agreements  with 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Urban 
Mass  TransportaUon  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat 
802)  for  the  purpoae  of  rendering  financial 
assistance  to  private  carriers. 

(b)  Provides  that  any  application  by  the 
Board  for  any  such  grant  ot  loan  ahall  be 
teaed  upon  and  supported  by  a  report  from 
WMATC. 

<c)  Provldea  that  any  eqtilpment  or  facill- 
tiae  acquired  with  the  proceeds  of  such 
grants  or  loans  shall  be  owned  by  the  Au- 
thority and  made  available  to  private  car- 
rlera only  by  leaae  or  other  agreement  which 
contain  provisions  acceptable  to  the  HHFA 
axncLx  xnz — juxisuiution;  xatu  amb 
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59.  Washington  MetropoUtan  Area  Transit 
Commlaslon:  Provldea  that,  except  as  speci- 
fied herein,  this  TlUe  shaU  not  affect  the 
functions  and  Jurisdiction  of  WMATC.  as 
established  in  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Regulation  Compact,  and  ex- 
pressly negates  any  Jurisdiction  by  the  Au- 
thority over  any  transportaUon  or  persons 
subject  to  the  WMATC. 

60.  PubUc  FacUltlsa:  Provldea  that  th« 
Authority  ahaU  have  sole  Jiirisdiction  over 
the  service  and  rates  and  fares  of  the  public 
faclUUes  and  negates  any  Jurisdiction  by 
WMATC  with  respect  thereto  or  with  respect 
to  any  contractor  of  the  Authority.  Provides 
further  that  the  determinations  of  the  Board 
with  reapect  to  sarvlca  and  farea  shaU  not  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  nor  to  the  proc- 
esses of  any  coiut. 

61.  Standards:  Provldea  that  the  Board,  In- 
sofar as  practicable  and  oonaUtent  with  the 
provisions  of  adequaU  aervlce  at  reasonable 
fares.  shaU  fix  tha  ratea.  fares  and  service 
ao  as  to  provide  revenues — 

(a)  to  pay  the  operating  expenses  and  pro- 
vide for  repairs,  maintenance  and  deprecia- 
tion of  the  tranait  system: 

(b)  for  payment  of  debt  service  and  to 
meet  aU  other  fund  requirements; 

(c)  for  the  flnnn^'ing  \;^  acquisition  ol 
the  rolling  stock;  and 

(d)  for  other  necessary  puri>oses. 

62.  Hearings:  (a)  provldea  that  the  Board 
ShaU  not  make  or  change  any  fare  or  rate 
or  esUbllah  or  abandon  any  service  except 
after  holding  a  pubUc  hearing. 

(b)  Provides  a  complaint  procedure  with 
respect  to  fares  and  service. 

(c)  Provides  notice  and  pubUcatlon  re- 
quirementa  for  any  hearings  set  by  th« 
Board. 

(d)  Provldea  that  the  Board  shall  make 
available  for  pubUc  inspection  prior  to  hold- 
ing a  hearing  any  reports  prepared  or  filed 
relating  to  the  hearing. 

«3.  Reference  of  Matters  to  WMATC:  To 
fadutate  the  attainment  of  the  public  policy 
for  a  coordinated  system  without  unneces- 
aary  duplieaUng  service,  the  Board,  prior  to 
calling  the  hearings  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 82. 

<a>  ahan  rsfer  to  WMATO  tor  Its  consld- 
aratton  and  recommendatloo  any  matter  af- 
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fectlng  the  operation  of  Isie  public  and  pri- 
vately owned  or  controlled  transit  faculties; 

(b)  WMATC  is  required  jto  give  preference 
to  such  referred  matter;  and 

(c)  provides  that  repifts  submitted  by 
WMATC  to  the  Board  sh^ll  consider  the  ef- 
fect of  the  proposal  upo^  passer.ger  move- 
ments, fare  structures,  sjet-vlce,  the  Impact 
on  the  revenues  of  both  ttte  public  and  pri- 
vate faculties  and  upon  the  operation  of  the 
publicly  and  privately  owned  facilities  as  a 
coordinated  regional  systj 


AXTiCLx  xrv — L 
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64.  Construction:  Provides  that  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  an  construction  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Authority  sbaU  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  thM^  those  prevaUlng 
on  similar  construction  lin  the  locality  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-l-"7ea-6 )  and  every 
such  employee  shall  be  paid  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime.  The  admimstration  and  en- 
forcement of  these  provlitons  are  delegated 
to  the  Secretary  of  LaborJ  . 

65.  Equipment  and  Supplies:  The  Walsh- 
Bealey  Public  ContractsJAct  (41  VS.C.  36 
et  seq.).  Is  made  applicabte  to  all  contracts 
for  the  manufacture  or  f ^rnisbing  of  mate- 
rials, suppUes,  articles  aqd  equipment. 

66.  Operations:  The  labor  standards  of 
Section  10(c)  of  the  Urtmoi  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964  (49  ijriS.C.  1609(c))  are 
made  appUcable  to  any  •  tontract  or  other 
arrangement  for  the  operation  of  the  transit 
faclUtles  of  the  Authorltyl 

AXTICLX   XV — BXLOCATljctN   ASSXSTANCK 

67.  Relocation  Program  and  Payments: 
Provides  that  the  standahls  of  Section  7  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
shall  be  applicable  to  individuals,  famlUes. 
business  concerns  and  nbti-proflt  organiza- 
tions displaced  from  real  property  by  actions 
of  the  Authority.  JT 

68.  Relocation  of  PubUd  or  PubUc  UtlUty 
PaciUties:  Provides  thai  1  any  highway  or 
other  pubUc  facility  or  14ny  faciUtles  of  a 
pubUc  utiUty  company  ^hlch  wlU  be  dislo- 
cated by  reason  of  a  prbjject  of  the  Board 
ShaU  be  relocated,  if  such  faculties  are  de- 
voted to  a  public  use.  ^t^A  the  reasonable 
coet  of  relocation,  if  subfttltute  faculties  are 
necessary,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Board. 

ABTICLE    XVI— CKNEKAt    PROVISIONS 

69.  Creation  and  4^^^^^^^*''*  <>' 
Funds:  (a)  Provides  the  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  handling  and,  disbursements  of 
funds.  I 

(b)  Provides  that  the  liuthority  may  in- 
vest its  funds  in  bonds  df  other  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  Mairyland.  Virginia,  or 
the  political  subdlvislona  or  agencies  there- 
of, or  in  secxultles  guaranteed  as  to  Interest 
and  principal  by  such  gcfvernments. 

70.  Annual  Independent  Audit:  (a)  Pro- 
vides for  an  annual  audit  by  independent 
certified  public  accoimtai  te  and  for  the  audit 
report  to  be  dlstrlbute<  [  [  to  aU  Interested 
governments.  Including  ihe  Governors  of 
Virginia.  Maryland,  the  local  governments 
In  the  Zone,  the  Northdm  Virginia  Trans- 
portation Commission  a4^  the  Washington 
Suburban  Transit  Commwlon. 

(b)  Provides  that  the| 'financial  transac- 
tions of  the  Board  shall  jbe  subject  to  audit 
by  the  United  States  Qfneral  Accounting 
Office.  I  I 

(c)  Requires  Director^,  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Board  to  gtve  all  required  as- 
sistance and  information  to  the  Independent 
certified  public  accountant  selected  by  the 
Board  upon  penalty,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Board,  of  forfeiture  of  offlpe. 

71.  Reports:  Provides  1(l»at  the  Board  shall 
make  and  publish  an  a^i^ual  report  on  its 
operations  and  activitleaj  and  for  the  broad 
dissemination  of  this  rep< « t. 

72.  Insurance:  The  BiMird  Is  given  dis- 
cretion over  the  form  a  ad  amounts  of  In- 


surance to  be  ctuTled.  subject  to  requirements 
of  any  loan  agreement,  and  it  Is  authorized 
to  purchase  Insurance  or  set  up  a  self-In- 
surance program. 

73.  Purchasing:  Provides  that  construc- 
tion contracts  In  excess  of  $10,000  and  con- 
tracts for  the  purchase  of  supplies,  equip- 
ment and  materials  in  excess  of  92.500  shall 
be  advertised  and  let  upon  sealed  bids  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder.  Provides  further 
for  governing  procedures  and  standards  and 
for  exceptions  to  the  bidding  requirements. 

74.  Rights-of-way:  Provides  limitations 
upon  the  use  by  the  Board  of  streets,  high- 
ways, freeways,  bridges  and  other  vehicular 
facilities,  and  parkways  or  park  lands. 

75.  CompUance  with  Laws,  Regulations 
and  Ordinances:  Provides  that  the  Board 
shall  comply  with  all  laws,  ordinances  and 
regulations  of  the  signatories  and  the  po- 
Utlcal  subdivisions  and  agencies  thereof  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  streets,  highways  and 
all  other  vehicular  faciUtles,  traffic  control 
and  regulation,  zoning  signs  and  building 
codes. 

76.  Police:  Provides  that  the  Board  may 
employ  watchmen,  guards  and  investigators 
to  protect  its  properties,  personnel  and  pas- 
sengers and,  when  authorized  by  any  juris- 
diction within  the  Zone,  such  persons  may 
serve  as  special  poUce  officers  In  any  such 
jurisdiction. 

77.  Exemption  from  Regulation:  Exempts 
the  Authority  and  its  contract  oi>erator  in 
the  transportation  rendered  by  the  transit 
facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Au- 
thority from  all  laws,  rules,  regulations  and 
orders  of  the  signatories  and  of  the  United 
States,  except  that  laws,  rules,  regulations 
and  orders  relating  to  inspection  of  equip- 
ment and  faciUtles.  safety  and  testing  shall 
remain  in  force  and  effect.  The  Board  Is 
also  authorized  to  promulgate  regulations 
for  the  safety  of  the  pubUc  and  employees 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  applicable  laws, 
rules,  regulations  or  orders  of  the  signatories 
and  of  the  United  States. 

78.  Tax  Exemption:  Declares  that  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Authority  and  its  purposes  are 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  signatory 
states  and  is  for  a  pubUc  purpose  and  that 
the  Authority  and  the  Board  will  be  per- 
forming governmental  functions.  Provides 
further  that  the  property,  activities  and 
revenues  of  the  Authority  and  of  the  Board 
shall  be  exempt  from  aU  Federal,  State,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  mtuUcipal  and  local 
taxation. 

79.  Free  Transportation  and  School  Fares: 
Makes  applicable  aU  laws  of  the  signatories 
with  respect  to  free  transportation  and  school 
fares. 

80.  Liability  for  Contracts  and  Torts:  Pro- 
vides that  the  Authority  shall  be  liable  for 
its  contracts  and  fcH*  its  torts  and  for  thoee 
of  its  Directors,  officers,  employees  and  agents 
committed  In  the  conduct  of  any  proprietary 
function  but  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  Ux\» 
occurring  in  the  performance  of  a  govern- 
mental function.  Provides  that  suit  against 
the  Authority  shaU  be  the  exclusive  remedy 
for  any  such  breach  of  contracts  and  torts. 

81.  Jurisdiction  of  Courts:  Provides  for 
concurrent  jurisdiction  by  the  United  States 
District  Courts  and  the  Courts  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  for  all  actions  brought  by  or 
against  the  Authority  and  to  enforce  sub- 
poenas Issued  under  this  Title.  Provides  also 
for  removal  of  any  action  Initiated  In  a 
State  Court  to  the  appropriate  United  States 
District  Court. 

82.  Condemnation:  (a)  Empowers  the  Au- 
thority to  acquire  by  condemnation  any  real 
or  personal  property  necessary  or  useful  for 
a  transit  system,  except  property  owned  by 
the  United  States,  by  a  signatory,  or  a  poUt- 
ical  subdivision  thereof,  or  by  private  tran- 
sit companies. 

(b)  Provides  that  proceedings  for  the  con- 
demnation of  ivoperty  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  governed  by  existing  stat- 


utes in  that  jiuisdlction.  Condemnation  of 
property  located  in  the  States  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  condemnation  statutes  govern- 
ing condemnation  by  the  highway  agency  of 
the  State,  unless  a  Federal  statute  is  appU- 
cable. 

(c)  Provides  that  the  Authority  shaU  pay 
any  award  or  compensation  for  the  taking  of 
property  and  that  no  signatory  nor  any 
agency,  instrumentality  or  poUtloal  sub- 
division thereof  shall  be  Uable  for  the  i>ay- 
ment  of  any  award  or  compensation. 

83.  Enlargement  and  Withdrawal;  Dura- 
tion: (a)  When  advised  In  writing  by  the 
Northern  Virginia  lYanqwration  CcMnmlsalon 
or  the  Washington  Suburbiui  Transit  Com- 
mission that  thoee  Districts  have  been  en- 
larged, the  Board,  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions aa  it  may  deem  appropriate,  shall  en- 
large the  Zone  to  embrace  the  Area. 

(b)  Provides  that  the  duration  of  this 
Title  shaU  be  perpetual  but  that  any  signa- 
tory may  withdraw  upon  two  years'  written 
notice  to  the  Board. 

(c)  Provides  that  the  withdrawal  of  any 
signatory  ahall  not  relieve  such  signatory,  any 
transportation  district,  cotmty  or  city  or 
other  poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof  from  any 
obligation  to  the  Authority  created  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise. 

84.  Amendments  and  Supplements:  Pro- 
vides that  amendments  and  supplements  to 
this  Title  shall  be  made  by  legislative  action 
concurred  In  by  all  the  signatory  partlee. 

86.  Construction  and  Severability:  Provides 
a  construction  and  severabiUty  clause. 

86.  Effective  Date;  Execution:  Provides  the 
Compact  shall  be  adopted  by  each  signatory 
in  the  manner  provided  by  law  and  shall  be 
signed  and  sealed  In  four  duplicate  original 
copies.  Provides  further  that  the  Compact 
ShaU  become  effective  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  concurring  legislation  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Maryland 
and  Virginia  and  consent  thereto  by  the  Con- 
gress and  all  other  acts  or  actions  have  been 
taken,  including  the  signing  and  execution 
of  the  Compact  by  the  Governors  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


PRESERVATION  OP  HUDSON  RIVER 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dow]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcokd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  my  bill,  H.R.  9868,  which  was 
entered  on  June  15, 1965,  to  preserve,  de- 
velop, and  make  accessible  a  portion  of 
the  Hudson  River.  This  bill  was  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  the  other  Hudson 
River  preservation  bills  in  that  it  was 
the  first  to  provide  for  Joint  action  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  in  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  which  would  be  affected. 

It  was  the  first  bill  to  call  for  a  study 
of  the  river  program  in  advance  of 
setting  up  an  elaborate  mechanism  of 
administration.  It  was  the  first  bill 
emphasizing  the  industrial,  commercial, 
transport,  and  residential  considerations 
In  addition  to  the  scenic.  It  was  the  first 
bill  to  give  consideration  to  a  Federal- 
State  compact  as  a  possible  vehicle  for 
administering  the  Hudson  Riverway. 
These  features  of  the  bill  are  mentioned 
because  they  are  the  bases  on  which 
most  of  the  discussion  for  a  Hudson 
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ilvennar  program  ia  centered  now  a  year 
later. 

At  this  ttaie.  ICr.  Speaker,  I  am  nib- 
mlttlsff  a  bill  that  li  rerj  much  the 
same.  My  new  bin  Is  merely  for  the 
puipoae  of  effecting  technical  amend- 
ments In  the  wording.  Among  these  Is 
a  chaiwe  in  section  2  of  the  bill  that 
would  permit  the  construction  of  the 
Consolidated  Bdlson  power  project  at 
Storm  King  Mountain.  My  original  bill 
was  written  to  do  this,  but  the  decision 
of  the  FMer&l  courts  In  striking  down 
the  first  finding  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  authorise  construction 
left  a  question  open  in  my  first  bill.  H H. 
9868  on  whether  It  permitted  construc- 
tion of  the  Consolidated  Bdlson  power 
project. 

The  new  blU  offered  today  Is  worded 
to  give  this  permission.  I  take  note  with 
much  satisfaction  that  the  Consolidated 
Edison  Co.,  is  planning  to  bury  the  plant 
eoBenttaUy  In  toUl.  This  should  riiml- 
nate  criticism  that  the  plant  would  mar 
the  scenic  ^laractw  of  Storm  King 
Mountain  in  apy  way. 


UNITED    NATIONS    PEACEKEEPINO 
FORCE 

.     Mr.    BOGOS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  BOnnesota  [Mr.  Frasir]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RacotB  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectltm  to  the  reqfuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
many  other  colleagues  In  both  i>artles  In 
Introducing  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 702,  which  supports  a  permanent 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  force. 

We  have  seen,  in  repeated  trouble  spots 
around  the  world,  that  armed  forces 
under  XJH.  Jurisdiction  have  been  neoes- 
aary  to  restore  order  when  violence  has 
erupted  or  been  threatened. 

Yet  we  have  no  pennanent  means  of 
dealing  with  crises.  A  UJT.  peacekeep- 
ing force  would  be  the  most  efTeotlve 
means  I  know  of.  I  have  supported  such 
a  force  for  several  years  and  dncerely 
hope  that  the  21st  Oeneral  Assembly  of 
the  UK.  will  give  careful  consideration 
to  this  proposal. 

A  standing  Ulf.  anny  would  be  made 
up  of  tro(9s  from  many  nations,  large 
and  small,  so  that  the  force  could  not 
b6  accused  of  colonialism  or  of  being  the 
tool  of  any  great  powers.  The  force 
could  be  thought  of  as  a  sort  of  inter- 
national fire  department,  prepared  to  ex- 
tinguish brush  fires  before  they  flared 
Into  major  conflagrations. 


MAYOR  RICHARD  J.  DAUTTS  FIOHT 
AGAINST  CRIME 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  mbuds  [Mr.  RosTuncowaxi]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  podnt  in  the 
Racoaa  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objectkn. 


Mr.  R06TENKOW8KL  Mr.  G^ieaker. 
in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal  there  ap- 
peared an  article  highlighting  Cl:dcaco's 
fight  against  crime.  This  is  one  of  a 
series  on  how — despite  the  failure  of 
many  cities  to  rise  to  the  challenges  they 
face-nsome  metropolitan  areas  have  beta 
able  to  mount  vigorous  attacks  on  spe- 
cific urban  problems. 

Hie  article  pays  deserving  tribute  to 
Mayor  Rlctiard  J.  Daley,  of  Chicago,  for 
his  action  to  reduce  the  city's  crime  rate. 
As  reported  by  the  Journal : 

Laat  ]r«ar  tb«  crUn«  rate  In  Chicago 
plimged  12  percent,  while  nationally  It  roee 
6  percent. 

With  permission  I  would  like  the  ar- 
ticle printed  in  the  Rxcoio  at  this  point, 
and  call  it  to  your  attention: 

TOOQH  CBXCACO  PoUTICS  AID  CKIMS  FUHT 

(By  Robert  L.  Hartley) 

Chicago. — "It  can  get  pretty  embarraaa- 
ing."  Patrolman  Blchard  Wbelton  confldea 
In  hla  clipped  Chicago  accent.  "Tourlsta  keep 
mlBtaWng  our  can  for  cabs.  Last  night  I 
had  two  beautlf  til  women  step  right  Into  the 
back— Take  us  to  the  Palmer  House. 
Please.' " 

Patrolman  Whelton  swears  he's  not  kid- 
ding, and  Chicago's  shocUng-blue  and  white 
police  cars  are  Indeed  '<»'™""g  enough  to  be 
taken  for  taxis.  Police  Superintendent  Or- 
lando W.  Wilson  wants  them  conspicuous, 
"to  create  an  Impression  of  police  omnipres- 
ence." And  reflecting  on  the  scandal  he  was 
brought  In  to  clean  up  six  yean  ago,  he  adds. 
"Beyond  that,  the  brlight  can  gave  us  a  new 
look  to  the  pubUc.  lliat  was  part  of  the 
problem — creating  a  new  Image  for  the  Chi- 
cago policeman." 

By  most  Indications,  Ifr.  WUson  has  done 
remarkably  weU  with  aU  parts  of  his  prob- 
lem. Last  year  the  oilme  rate  In  Chicago 
plunged  12%.  while  nationally  It  rose  6%. 
Chicago's  statistics,  which  U  not  beyond 
question  are  at  least  systematically  gath- 
ered, also  showed  reductions  of  6%  In  19M 
and  3%  In  IMS.  when  most  large  cities  ex- 
perienced Increases. 

As  a  Iwsson  In  the  techniques  of  curbing 
crime  in  the  street,  Chicago's  reoord  Is  a  tri- 
bute to  the  professional  competence  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  former  dean  of  the  School  at  Crimi- 
nology at  the  TTnlyerslty  of  Calif  ornl*.  And 
as  a  lesson  In  municipal  leadership — surpris- 
ing UMMigh  it  may  be  to  anyone  with  a  dv- 
los-book  coooeptton  at  dty  government — it  is 
also  a  tribute  to  the  tough  political  credo 
at  Uayor  Blchard  J.  Daley  and  his  often 
critldasd  Cook  County  Democratic  machine. 

Many  of  Superlnteadent  Wilson's  tnnova- 
tloDs  are  mora  Impreaaive  than  merely  new 
paint  for  the  oara.  The  dispatching  center 
for  the  department's  asw  •a.6  »"""«»«  oam- 
mimioaUoos  system,  for  example,  looks  like  a 
moTie  producer's  noOoii  ot  Stiateglo  Air 
Command  haadquarten:  Three  rows  of  of- 
flcen  wearing  radio-telephone  lieadsets  sit 
befora  oonaolas  with  "'"»^l"fltiMl  maps,  tak- 
ing messages,  shuffling  color-coded  IBM  cards 
and  even  typing  Inqxiirles  at  keyboards  con- 
nected to  a  computer. 

When  a  Chicago  resident  calls  the  special 
poUoe  number.  PO  6-1S13.  lUs  caU  goes  auto- 
matioally  to  a  dispat^Mr  controlling  his  dis- 
trict. The  dtspatrhsr  checks  map  lights  sig- 
nifying the  available  cars,  and  can  switch 
back  and  forth  between  telephone  and  radio 
to  send  a  car  while  the  complainant  Is  stUl 
on  the  line.  He  fills  out  an  IBM  card  on  the 
complaint,  and  drop  it  In  the  car's  slot  to 
darken  lU  ready  light.  When  the  car's  mis- 
sion is  complete,  the  card  la  collected  for  use 
in  record-keeping  and  crime  analysis. 

Or,  a  policeman  can  call  his  dlspat<^er  for 
a  "hot-oold"  check  on  a  suspicious  auto. 
The  dispatcher  transmits  the  license  number 


to  a  computer,  and  receives  an  Immediate 
answer  on  wliether  the  car  has  been  tf 
ported  stolen.  Similarly,  lie  can  check  a 
name  against  the  computer's  list  of  outstand- 
ing arrest  warrants. 

Such  elaborate  hardware  advances  the  de- 
partment's phUoeophy  of  "aggressive  pre- 
ventive patroL"  Superintendent  Wilson  ex- 
plains, "The  Job  is  to  deploy  our  patrol  force 
In  such  a  way  that  the  policeman  Is  in  the 
area  when  the  criminal  is  likely  to  strike." 

Thus,  accumulated  IBM  cards  are  fed  to 
a  computer  which  compiles  crime  statistics 
for  each  individual  city  block.  On  the  basis 
of  these  figures,  the  department  nvlses  car 
assignments  twice  a  year  to  keep  about  one- 
third  of  each  car's  time  free  for  Independent 
patrol,  and  to  concentrate  police  protection 
in  areas  of  great  need.  Beat  219  in  a  South 
Side  slum,  for  example,  Is  only  a  quarter- 
mile  square.  Beat  1604,  In  a  northwest  Chi- 
cago area  of  SSS.OOO  homes,  stretches  over 
nine  square  miles. 

To  increase  patrol  frequency.  Superinten- 
dent Wilson  has  prorlded  police  can  for 
practically  all  beats.  The  patrol  force  has 
been  augmented  by  ooosoUdattng  district 
stations  and  otherwise  relieving  uniformed 
men  from  clerical  duttes;  instead  of  clum- 
■Uy  typing  out  reports,  patrolmen  now  phone 
them  Into  central  lieadquarten  where  they 
are  recorded  and  transcribed  by  dvlUan  typ- 
ists. 

VFOBSBB)  SUPaiVUIOIf 

Mr.  Wilson  also  has  sharply  upgraded  com- 
mand and  supervision.  Ponneily  each  dis- 
trict had  only  one  captain;  now  each  has  a 
commander  and  three  captains.  Promotions 
have  been  speeded,  and  exams  an  given  every 
two  yean.  When  Mr.  Wilson  took  office,  pro- 
motions to  sergeant  were  still  based  on  an 
exam  list  posted  18  y«an  earUer. 

Control  of  all  detecUves  has  been  central- 
ised at  headquarten.  The  central  office  also 
controls  the  dally  deployment  of  the  "task 
force"  used  for  such  purposes  as  saturaUng 
an  area  showing  a  sudden  upsurge  in  crime 
in  the  daUy  computer  r^>arts.  It  can  even 
seek  a  particular  criminal  whose  likely  time 
and  place  of  (^^eratlon  lias  been  predicted  by 
the  crime  analysis  section,  which  pores  over 
reports  looking  for  tell-tale  modes  of  op- 
eration for  certain  types  of  crime. 

Discipline  has  also  been  strengthened.  The 
final  say  on  disciplinary  firings  has  been 
given  to  a  five-man  board  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  Instead  of  an  employe-oriented  dvU 
service  board.  Superintendent  Wilson  orgs- 
nlaed  an  Internal  Investigations  Division. 
Itnown  not  to  be  squeamish  about  tactics 
such  as  planting  fake  drunks  to  trap  dls- 
boaest  cope.  The  tight  discipline  has  stirred 
controTsrsy,  and  some  bad  poUosmen  stiU 
turn  up.  But  few  If  any  Chicago  residents 
any  longer  bother  with  the  onoe-eetablished 
pracUoe  ot  pi4MreU|H»lng  a  $S  bUl  to  their 
drivers'  licensee. 

Na«  all  problems,  of  course,  have  been 
squelched.  Despite  a  Human  Relations  Sec- 
tloD  and  special  "OMununlty  workshops"  to 
ease  poUoe-dtlaen  tensions,  complaints  of 
poUoe  brutality  are  voiced  In  Chicago,  though 
probably  leas  often  and  vociferously  than  in 
many  dtles.  Rioting  broke  out  in  the  Weet 
Oarfield  Park  neighborhood  last  summer, 
but  through  decisive  action,  prepamtion 
or  luck.  It  was  suppis— d  with  no  deaths  and 
fewer  than  100  Injuries. 

A  notorious  gangster  headquarters  during 
and  aince  prohlbitton.  Chicago  U  still  a  place 
Where  persons  of  shady  nputatton  are 
gunned  down  In  the  street  or  found  as 
corpeea  In  auto  trunks  at  D'Hsre  Field. 
Superintendent  WUson  says  legalised  wire- 
tapping may  be  the  only  way  to  convict  top 
syndicate  leaders,  ba«  he  thinks  his  depart- 
ment Is  making  headway  at  "drying  up  the 
■eed-beds  of  orgmnlaed  crime — gambling, 
prostitution,  narooUca,  liquor  law  violations 
and  loan  racketa." 
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Such  progress  at  Mrlilng  ortme  or  al- 
most any  other  municipal  problam  seems 
likely  only  when  teohnlcal  know-how  Is 
backed  by  poUtlcal  acamen  or  luck.  PoUoe 
reform  became  poUtlcaOy  possible  In  Chica- 
go under  a  double  i*oui.  It  probably  would 
not  have  hi^ipened  exMpt  for  the  most  bla- 
tant police  scandal  in  the  dty's  checkered 
history.  And  it  probably  would  have  been 
nowhere  near  as  successful  If  Mayor  Daley 
were  not  the  boss  of  what  many  call  the  last 
of  the  old-time  poUtlc&I  macfilnes. 

In  1959,  the  department  was  rocked  by 
Richard  Morrison,  th^a  34,  who  soon  ac- 
quired the  moniker  of  ;'^the  singing  burglar" 
for  revealing  that  polidS  in  the  Summerdale 
district  acted  as  lookoira  and  shared  the  loot 
when  he  and  aooompilees  committed  bur- 
glaries. Coming  after  ^^lears  of  rumor  about 
cover-ups  of  police  corruption,  the  scandal 
forced  the  resignation  «f  Commissioner  Tim- 
othy O'Connor,  an  honest  cop  but.  In  the 
words  of  one  close  observer,  "a  creature  of 
the  police  brotherhood." 

In  a  typically  qulck-^0oted  response.  May- 
or Daley  decided  on  a  jl^lue-ribbon  board  to 
pick  a  new  commissioner,  and  set  out  looking 
for  an  academic  expert  tag  chairman.  He  was 
attracted  to  Mr.  Wilson  because  he  had  not 
only  academic  promlnc|ace  but  practical  ex- 
perience as  police  chief  lb  Wichita,  Kan.  "He 
said  he  would  come,"  ttt«  Mayor  relates,  "but 
he  wanted  it  tboroughii  understood  he  was 
not  Interested  In  the  jopr 

JOB    A   CHAtLXMGX 

Tet  as  the  committee  Inconduslvely  In- 
terviewed nominees,  M^^or  Daley  continues. 


ly  people,  includ- 

If  he  would  take  it. 

irintendent  Wilson 

;he  Chicago  position 

iunity  to  apply  the 

and  expounded 

though,  that  he 
Into  Just  any  dty 
The  clincher,  he 


I  of  his  admlnlstra- 
I  of  his  poUtlcal 
position,  with 
,  I  would  be  given 


"It  became  apparent  to 
Ing  me,  that  the  cho: 
was  O.  W.  Wilson."  S 
says  he  came  to  look  o 
as  a  chaUenge,  "an  opi 
principles  I  had  devel 
throughout  my  career.' 

Mr.  Wilson  makes  it 
was  not  interested  in  g 

under  any  drcumstan.w,L«.  *^„  w.m».i.»..,  i™ 
says,  was  the  Mayor  hlni^lf,  though  "I  didnt 
even  know  the  name  of  {tiie  Mayor  of  Chicago 
when  he  first  called  me.'' 

As  the  selection  comihlttee  conferred  with 
Mayor  Daley,  Mr.  Wllsoti  says,  "I  was  Im- 
pressed by  his  slnoeritM,  I  was  Impreeaed 
by  the  way  he  dealt  wltn  problems  presented 
to  him.  I  became  awi 
tive  abUlty.  I  became 
competence.     I  felt  In 

the  backing  of  Mayor  Dl,.^,, „ 

a  chance  to  demonstitite  what  might  be 
done."  T| 

There  Is  no  lndlcatl<^  Mr.  Wilson's  con- 
fidence was  misplaced.  "Itie  Mayor  has  boost- 
ed the  police  budget,  <qr  Instance,  to  $10S 
million  in  1966  from  STabhimon  in  1960.  The 
department  has  the  goUhead,  moreover,  to 
e^»nd  the  force  to  11,711  memtwn  hf  1969 
from  10,261  now. 

Mayor  Daley  also  studM  by  his  new  Super- 
intendent in  aU  of  seraral  political  spats. 
ConsoUdatlon  of  dlstrlei|«tatlons  to  21  from 
S8  proved  unpopular.  "People  seemed  to  have 
the  idea  that  the  statloh!  was  a  fortress,  and 
they  needed  a  fortress  vp  protect  them,"  Mr. 
WUson  recalls.  To  maWe  the  situation  even 
more  touchy  poUticalW^  the  previous  dis- 
tricts had  been  drawn'  largely  along  vaid 
Unes.  One  hl^  police  official  comments. 
Some  of  the  ward  committeemen  thought 
they  owned  the  stations.^ 

The  most  outspoken  dapoeltlon  to  any  re- 
form, though,  came  Mm  the  policemen 
themselves,  when  Jurtsdikton  on  firings  was 
t^en  from  the  dvU  Akncm  bourd.  Some 
6.000  patrolmen  gather^  at  a  mass  raUy  to 
protest,  and  roughed  up  «  mayor's  aide  sent 
to  present  the  case  for  tthe  change.  A  meet- 
ly oC  65  of  the  70  polteejiaptelns  also  unani- 
mously opposed  the  obiuige. 

Though  they  ecmpra^iied  on  oertam  d«- 
tsus.    Superlntendant    WUson    and    Mayor 


Daley  succeeded  In  •nmt«»ting  elvU  service 
review.  And  the  Superintendent  slapped  a 
60-day  suspension  on  Patrolmen's  Associa- 
tion PresldBnt  Frank  T.  Carey,  who  refused 
to  answer  questions  by  the  force's  internal 
Investigations  sqnad.  Mr.  WUson  says,  "The 
opposition  came  as  no  surprise  at  all.  and 
this  resistance  has  graduWy  diminished." 

FOUnCAI,  UBKS 

Mayor  Daley  allows  that  some  of  his  con- 
fidants saw  poUtlcal  risk  in  unequivocal  fi- 
nancial and  political  backing  of  poUce  re- 
form. Commissioner  O'Connor  had  vainly 
requested  higher  appropriations,  the  Mayor 
remembers,  but  "now  when  we  had  this  inci- 
dent, this  was  the  time  to  put  your  bouse  in 
order."  As  for  offending  policemen  or  voten 
in  some  neighborhoods,  the  Mayor  says  he 
"never  worried  much  about"  losing  office. 

Perhaps  not,  considering  that  Mayor  Daley 
can  count  on  the  vote  production  of  efficient 
ward  and  precinct  organizations,  and  has 
won  three  elections  by  margins  ranging  from 
66%  to  70%  of  the  vote.  For  that  matter,  the 
Mayor  himself  far  from  disputes  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  could  afford  to  take  such  risks 
because    of   his    relative   political    security. 

"This  Idea  of  being  non-partisan,  to  me. 
Is  nonsense,"  he  says.  "A  mayor  has  to  be 
a  poUtlcal  leader  to  be  a  good  mayor."  That's 
why.  Mayor  Daley  explains,  he  decided  to 
keep  his  post  as  Cook  Ooimty  Democratic 
chairman  when  he  became  Mayor,  despite 
warnings  this  woiUd  stigmatize  him  as  a  po- 
Utlcal boss.  With  the  double-barreUed  in- 
fluence of  city  and  party  poets,  he  adds,  he 
coiUd  pass  reforms  where  other  mayon  had 
failed. 

Even  stranger  to  tell,  standing  up  to  dis- 
gruntled interests  doesn't  seem  to  be  such 
bad  poUtics  for  a  mayor.  "At  least  the  peo- 
ple wiu  say  he  makes  up  his  mind  and  sticks 
by  his  dedsions,"  Mayor  Daley  phUosophizes. 
One  high-ranking  poUce  officer  agrees:  "Po- 
Utically,  backing  WUson  was  a  tough  decision 
for  the  Mayor.  There  were  people  In  com- 
fortable positions  who  were  hurt.  This 
comnUtteeman's  friend  or  that  alderman's 
friend  might  be  hurt.  But  I  think  It  was  the 
smartest  poUtlcal  move  he  ever  made.  It's 
made  him  a  much  bigger  man  among  the 
dtizenry." 

Mayor  Daley  has  something  of  a  name 
for  platitudes,  and  It's  said  his  favorite  Is 
"good  government  Is  good  poUtlbs."  Chica- 
go's PoUce  Superintendent  knows  how  to 
make  good  government  show  visible  beneflte. 
And  its  Mayor  is  willing  to  provide  Mm  un- 
flinching support.  In  the  area  of  law  en- 
forcement, at  least,  they  seem  to  be  Tnniring 
that  platitude  work. 


UNITED  NATIONS  FORCES  TO  KEEP 
INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 
Mr.    BOGOS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards]  may  ex- 
tend Ills  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recosd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reQuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objectkm. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
I^Teaker,  I  rise  to  ida  and  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moobrkad].  in 
introducing  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
enable  the  United  Nations  to  employ 
forces  necessary  to  keep  the  international 
peace. 

I  have  long  urged  that  we  lend  our 
striHig.  consistent  support  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  setUing  the  disputes 
m^di  arise  between  nations  without  na- 
tional outbursts  of  violoice  and  ono- 


tional  crusades.  Such  a  campaign  means 
death  and  destruction,  today  possibly  an- 
nihilation. Cmiflicts  between  nations  de- 
vel<H>  a  momentum  of  tbdr  own— once 
begun  the  barrier  to  clear  thinking  and 
rational  alternatives  becomes  higher  and 
higher  and  ultiiwitely.  I  fear,  insur- 
moimtable. 

If  we  expect  the  United  Nations  to  suc- 
ceed, we  must  give  it  our  actual  in  addi- 
tion to  our  verbal  soivort,  and  we  must 
give  It  the  requisite  tools.  One  such  tool 
Is  a  permanent  UJI.  peacekeeping  force. 
Also,  we  must  be  willing  to  coounit  our- 
selves to  the  use  of  the  UU.  The  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  declares  that 
any  conflict,  between  nations — or  any 
civil  war  which  might  endanger  the  in- 
ternational peace— must  be  referred  to 
that  body  for  settlement.  We  have 
signed  this  charter  but  we  have  not  lived 
up  to  it. 

I  am  very  glad  that  we  have  this  occa- 
sion to  emphasize  these  principles.  We 
should  stop  to  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
consequences  and  Implicatimu  of  uni- 
lateral military  intervention  as  a  sover- 
eign right  of  each  nation-state.  The 
United  States  can,  as  one  of  the  leading 
and  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world, 
make  a  substantial  cont'ibutlon  to 
changing  such  a  course.  "The  Congress 
can  begin  by  adopting  this  resolution  to 
create  a  peacekeeping  force  tor  the  Unit- 
ed Nations. 


NA1IC»TAL    SAFETY    PROORAM 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mackat]  may  extend 
his  remaxto  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcorb 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
Iliere  was  no  objecticm. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  dally  I 
encounter  evidence  that  the  citizens  of 
this  country  in  aU  walks  of  life  grasp 
the  urgency  for  action  by  Congress  to 
legislate  a  national  safety  program  to 
curb  the  losses  on  our  streets  and  high- 
ways. 

Capt  Richard  J.  Selman.  U.S.  Navy, 
legal  oflioer  for  the  Sixth  Naval  Distrtct. 
recently  deUvered  the  foUowing  8pee<di 
whiobi  is  impressive  in  its  comprehension 
ot  the  trafllc  safety  problem. 

I  commend  it  to  all  who  seek  to  gain 
a  better  understanding  of  the  elements 
of  the  problem  and  the  action  whidi 
must  be  taken  to  build  a  safer  trafllc 
environment. 

Hie  q^eech  follows: 

Thx  Lotophaoi  Plat  Rttssiam  Roulrtb 
(An  address  by  Capt.  Richard  J.  Selman,  UJEl. 

Navy.  Sixth  Maval  District  legal  officer  at 

Georgia  Department  Convention.  TTtisnne 

OOoen  Association,  Atlanta.  Oa..  May  98. 
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Good  morning,  Oentletnen.  I  am  most 
pleased  and  honcrad  to  ^pear  before  you 
this  morning. 

In  the  Odyssey,  a  peoples  oslled  "Loto- 
ptaagL"  sobHsted  on  the  fmlt  of  the  lotus 
and  lived  m  dreamy  IndOlenoe.  forgetful  of 
iMaoM  and  friends. 

I  haw  dMisea  as  my  topAe  this  morning, 
nche  Uotopliagl  Play  Rosslan  Bonlette."  with 
the  thoogtat  m  mlad  that  I  alglit  be  abte  to 
focus  yow  attention  on  a  sttuaOon  wtalA  Is 
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•  lutlanal  dlagrace,  and  la  on*  which  you.  aa 
NaTal  naaarra.  MarUia  Corpa  Raaarre.  and 
Coast  Guard  Beaarva  OOoara.  and  aa  laadan 
In  your  savaral  commiuUUea  can  do  aome- 
tblng  to  comet. 

Thia  national  disgrace  to  which  I  refer 
eonfronta  erery  one  of  us  and  erery  time  we 
leave  oar  homes.  It  Is  one  which  Is  In  the 
news  today  and  It  has  to  do  with  the  needlesa 
alauchtar  ot  men,  women,  and  children  on 
our  high waya. 

The  atatlatlcs  are,  no  douht,  all  too  familiar 
and  frli^tenlng  to  you.  Diirlng  10«6 — alone, 
40,000  Amarleana  lost  their  lives  In  auto- 
mobile accidents,  and  property  damage 
amounted  to  approximately  8  blUlon  dollars. 
Aa  a  means  o<  comparison,  approximately 
2,500  united  States  mUttary  personnel  have 
been  killed  In  South  Vietnam  since  American 
troopa  were  first  sent  there. 

I>urlng  this  same  period,  however.  7,500 
military  personnel  were  klUed  In  tr&fflc  accl- 
denta..86%  of  which  oociyred  while  the  per- 
sonnel were  off  duty  and  off  military 
Installations. 

Every  time  an  airplane  craahee,  pet^le 
are  shocked  and  thorough  Investigations  are 
conducted  In  order  to  determine  the  cause 
at  the  crash.  However,  more  people  would 
be  killed  annually  on  the  American  high- 
ways than  die  in  airplane  crashes,  even  If  a 
large  Jetliner  were  to  crash  dally,  each  with  a 
full  load  of  between  125  and  130  people. 

Since  the  automobile  was  first  Invented. 
more  pe<^e  have  been  killed  on  the  Amer- 
ican highways  than  In  aU  the  wars  of  the 
Dntted  StatM  combined.  Gentlemen,  these 
graphic  comparisons  help  to  Illustrate  how 
alarming  the  situation  has  become. 

What  U  being  done  to  remedy  this 
disease?  ...  For  it  Is  a  disease,  one  that  U 
taking  more  American  Uvea  than  any  disease; 
one  that  causes  more  permanent  Injuries 
than  any  disease,  and  also,  one  that  can  be 
prevented.  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly 
with  you  Jvat  what  has  been  done;  and  also 
to  present  to  you  a  few  thoughts  on  the 
matter. 

nrst,  I  would  like  to  discuss  generally  what 
the  Armed  Forcee  have  done  In  an  effort  to 
solve  thU  useless  slaughter.  The  state  of 
mind  of  the  driver  Is  very  Important.  A 
motto  which  illustrates  action  taken  by  the 
Navy  to  help  mold  the  proper  atate  of  mind 
la  seen  on  a  sign  Just  Inalde  a  naval  installa- 
tion, "priving  of  a  privately  owned  vehicle 
on  a  military  reservation  la  a  prlvUege,  and 
not  a  right." 

A  recent  article  in  the  family  magazine  of 
Navy  Times  discussed  efforts  made  by  the 
military  to  promote  traffic  safety.  In  1056, 
the  Armed  Forcee  began  a  driver  ediicatlonal 
program  by  setting  up  traffic  safety  work- 
shops. Since  then,  great  strides  have  been 
made  In  this  area.  Today,  for  example,  al- 
moat  all  naval  bases  have  traffic  safety  work- 
shops with  thfr  avowed  purpoee  of  promoting 
highway  safety  of  naval  faciUUes  and  also 
on  public  highways.  The  Charleston  Naval 
Base  Safe  Driving  Council  U  a  good  example. 
It  oonalsta  of  delegates  from  all  afloat  and 
shore  base  naval  faciutles  In  Charleston. 
The  Council  meets  once  a  month,  and  Ita 
primary  purpose  is  to  enoo\irage  safe-driving 
practlcee  of  naval  penonnel  and  depend- 
ents in  the  Greater  Charleston  Area.  One 
of  the  progranu  the  council  sponsors  Is  the 
Champion  Spark  Plug  Safety  Program.  The 
Champion  Company  aends  Indianapolis  race 
car  drivers  to  various  military  facllltiee  In 
the  United  States,  and  they  present  their 
views  on  safe-drtve  practlcee.  Also,  they 
show  films  which  depict  some  of  the  most 
obvious  vehicle  violations. 

In  addlUon  to  the  Champion  Program,  the 
CouncU  sponsors  a  safe  driving  Improvement 
course  which  Is  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion ot  the  Fleet  Tratnlng  Center,  which 
ptovldaa  tnlnlng  for  all  naval  afloat  and 
Aota  commands  in  the  Charleaton  Area. 
Theae  counea  are  mandatary  for  aU  enlisted 
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men  under  36  years  of  age  who  have  not 
completed  a  recognized  driver's  education 
program,  and  also,  for  eveiryone  who  Is  con- 
victed of  a  moving  traffic  violation  on  the 
base.  The  course  oonslsta  of  approximately 
ten  hours  of  leeturss  on  safe-drlvtng  prac- 
tices. 

The  Council  haa  the  further  responalblllty 
of  recommending  Improvement  of  traffic 
conditions :  such  as  ths  placing  of  traffic  signs, 
determining  what  areas  will  be  designated 
as  parking  areas,  routing  traffic,  ete.  As  you 
can  see,  the  Council  doee  a  thorough  Job  of 
promoting  safety. 

The  resulta  of  these  programs  can  be  llltis- 
trated  by  comparing  military  highway  fatall- 
tlee  of  1B65  with  1064:  Air  Force  caaualUea 
In  1964  were  437  and  dropped  to  364  in  1066; 
Army  fatalities  decreased  In  1086  by  63;  the 
Marine  Corpe  had  161  casualtlee  In  1064  and 
143  casualties  In  1066,  a  decrease  of  0,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  In  1066  there  were  16% 
more  men  In  the  Corpe:  and  the  Navy  cas- 
ualties were  436  In  1064  and  dropped  to  410 
In  1066.  In  the  Sixth  Naval  District,  Navy 
and  Marine  Highway  fatalities  were  86  In 
1064  and  80  in  1065.  In  South  Carolina, 
however,  fatalities  fell  from  16  In  1064  to 
14  In  1066.  As  of  today,  there  have  been  4 
highway  fatalities  In  South  Carolina  In  1066, 
and  36  In  the  ^xth  Naval  District,  33  of 
which  occurred  In  Florida.  However,  most 
military  highway  fatalltlee  reeult  from  off- 
base  accldente.  As  Major  General  G.  H. 
Ntckerson,  Jr..  Commanding  General,  Marine 
Corpe  Base,  Camp  Lejeime,  North  Carolina, 
has  pointed  out:  During  1066,  Camp  Le- 
Jeune  (with  63,600  personnel  and  38,000 
automobllee)  had  one  fatality  and  17  dis- 
abling Injuries  within  the  llmlto  of  the  base. 
However,  31  men  were  killed  aa  a  reeult  of 
off -base  acddenta  and  163  men  suffered  dis- 
abling Injurlea.  These  statlstlca  show  that 
the  steps  taken  by  the  military  have  been 
effective  In  preventing  acddenta  on  base, 
but  not  so  good  off  base.  I  think  they  show 
that  military  personnel  are  not  as  careful 
off  base  as  they  are  on  base. 

Also,  I  think  traffic  regulations  are  better 
enforced  on  base  than  off  base  and  of  course, 
the  authorized  speed  limit  Is  much  lower  on 
base  than  off  base. 

Next.  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  the 
steps  taken  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment In  an  effort  to  promote  highway  safety. 
However,  first  I  would  like  to  mention  a 
book — written  towards  the  end  ot  1066— 
which  has  created  a  panic  tunong  automobile 
manufacturers,  and  which  may  well  have 
been  Instrxunental  In  galvanizing  Congreea 
Into  action.  I  refer  to  the  book  written  by 
Ralph  Nader,  entitled  "Unsafe  at  any  Speed: 
The  Deaigned-In  Dangers  of  the  American 
Automobile."  This  book  Is  devastating  In  Ita 
effect,  because  It  tears  away  the  facade  be- 
hind which  Nader  claims  the  automobile 
manufacturers  have  been  hiding  for  many 
years. 

Nader  contends  that  the  cause  of  many 
automobile  accidents  lies  squarely  at  the  feet 
of  the  automobile  manufacturers.  First,  he 
claims  that  many  of  the  Inherently  danger- 
ous featuree  of  automobiles  are  placed  In  the 
automobile  deliberately — l.e.,  dealgned-ln- 
dangers.  For  example,  he  refers  to  the  use  of 
tinted  windshields,  which  are  very  popular 
In  today's  automobile.  The  manufacturers 
claim  that  this  helps  vision,  while  In  fact.  It 
actually  cute  down  on  the  vlalon,  especially 
at  night.  In  fact,  the  tinted  windshields  do 
not  cut  down  on  glare  nearly  as  much  as  Is 
claimed. 

Second,  Nader  claims,  the  manufacturers 
have  at  their  fingertips  many  Improvementa 
which  would  In  fact  greatly  decrease  the  In- 
herent danger  of  the  automobile,  but  which 
they  refuse  to  incorporate,  even  though  It 
could  eaaUy  l>e  done.  In  this  group  he  refers 
to  the  gear  shift  on  automotive  transmission 
cars  made  by  one  manufacturer  from  1064 
until   1064.    The   standard   gear  shift  had 


drive,  low,  and  reverse  gears  side  by  side.  It 
U  very  eaay  for  a  driver  to  accidentally  ahut 
Into  reverse  gear  from  drive.  For  a  number 
of  years,  automoUve  experte  urged  that  the 
reverse  and  forward  gears  be  separated  by 
neutral  gear.  The  manufacturer  constantly 
made  excuses,  or  either  Ignored  the  requests. 
It  was  not  until  the  General  Oetvlcee  Ad- 
ministration Indicated  that  this  might  be  a 
requirement  in  all  new  cars  they  purchased 
for  the  Government  that  the  company  flnallv 
gave  In.  * 

Another  example  Is  the  use  of  seat  belts. 
Automobile  manufacturers  fought  against 
them  for  a  niunber  of  years,  untU  leglsUtlon 
finally  required  seat  belta  on  all  new  cars. 
What  Is  the  reason  behind  all  this?    Profit. 

Nader  polnto  out  that  the  profit  motive  is 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  all  automobile 
manufacturers — anything  which  may  cut 
down  on  profit  Is  to  be  Ignored.  Therefore, 
naturally,  they  fight  against  safety  Inno- 
vatlona. 

Nader  polnta  to  a  test  run  on  1063  model 
cars,  at  random,  by  the  Consumers  Union 
They  tested  33  cars,  and  all  S3  cars  displayed 
troubles  of  some  kind  within  the  first  6.000 
miles.  This  is  even  more  significant  when 
It  is  remembered  that  this  does  not  Include 
the  defecto  which  would  come  out  only  with 
continued  use. 

Another  charge  which  Nader  levels  at  the 
automobUe  Industry  Is  that  the  "Stylist"— 
the  designer  of  today's  car — Is  the  most  Im- 
portant man,  the  man  who  has  final  say-so. 
The  "Engineer"  who  designs  the  mechanical 
workings,  must  give  In.  A  classic  example  is 
a  particular  sporte  car  which  the  designers 
completely  designed  before  the  engineers 
were  allowed  to  design  the  motor.  It  was 
up  to  them  to  flt  the  motor  to  the  body.  As 
the  magazine  "Road  Test"  described  the 
car:  "It  has  Inadequate  brakes,  poor  hand- 
ling, and  marvelous  promotion." 

Apparently,  never  a  thought  about  safety 
entered  the  designer's  mind. 

One  study,  conducted  by  John  Swearlngen 
at  the  ClvU  Aeromedlcal  Research  Institute, 
concluded  that  the  following  features  should 
be  incorporated  In  the  inside  of  an  auto- 
mobile: 

1.  No  portion  of  the  dashboard  panel  should 
be  lees  than  10  Inches  In  radius  of  curvature, 
and  a  flat  surface  would  be  the  best. 

2.  The  daahboard  panel  must  be  entirely 
covered  with  at  least  one-Inch  thick,  firm, 
alow-retiim  padding  (the  token  padding 
adopted  by  the  automobile  Industry-faas  been 
almost  totally  Ineffecttve) ; 

3.  Tht  thickness  of  the  metal  In  the  dash- 
board panel  should  not  exceed  .030  inches; 

4.  There  should  be  no  metal  bracing 
within  three  inches  of  the  Inside  surface  of 
the  panel: 

6.  The  glove  compartment  along  with  its 
rigid  frame  should  be  eliminated: 

6.  All  knobs,  controls,  etc.,  should  be  elim- 
inated from  the  middle  and  right  dashboard 
sections;  and 

7.  Heavy  Instrumenta,  such  as  the  radio, 
speedometer,  and  clock  must  be  recessed  at 
least  three  Inches  with  lightweight  yokes 
connecting  them  to  the  Instrument  panel. 

Mr.  Nader  concludes  that  many  Injuries 
could  be  avoided  If  the  automotive  industry 
would  take  the  steps  necessary  to  make  the 
automobUe — an  inherently  dangerous  In- 
strumentaUty— safer.  However,  he  contends, 
the  manufacturers  wlU  not  take  this  step 
willingly.  It  will  be  up  to  Congress  to  prod 
them  Into  action. 

The  first  step  was  taken  in  1064  by  Con- 
gress when  Congress  passed  an  act  giving  the 
General  Services  Administration  power  to  de- 
vise detailed  safety  requlrementa  for  all  auto- 
mobUes  purchased  by  tlie  United  States 
Government. 

These  requlrementa,  set  for  1067  models, 
provide  tot  a  number  of  added  safety  fea- 
tures—euch  as  Improved  seat  belta,  anchor- 
agea,  and  standardlBcd  gMtf  shUta.    As  a  re- 
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suit  of  this  act,  the  au^Kmobile  ccmpanles 
began  to  Include  thes^  safety  features  in 
their  1966  models. 

In  1968,  the  General 
tlon  is  going  to  have 
menta,  Including  Ughto 
make  automobiles  more 
at  night. 

As  a  result  of  these  rtQuirementa,  General 
Motors  has  already  Indicated  that  In  1067, 
collapsible  gear  coliunus  are  going  to  be 
standard  on  all  their  automobiles,  and  fur- 
ther, they  are  going  tothave  optional  front 
seat  shoulder  hamesseel  { which  have  proved 
to  be  more  effective  thih  seat  belto  as  they 
prevent  the  upper  part  of  the  body  fran 
pitching  forward  n^ea  a  collision  occun. 
Englneera  are  working  oa  a  number  of  other 
possible  safety  features:  brakes  which  won't 
lock;  more  visible  taillllghta;  radically  re- 
built Instrument  pen  els;  and  greatly 
strengthened  passengiir  oompartmenta. 
There  Is  also  a  posslbll^iy  that  in  the  near 
future  control  knobs  atKd  cigarette  Ughten 
will  be  recessed  in  order  to  prevent  injuries 
as  a  result  of  striking  the  protruding  objecta. 

These  changes  in  aitonobiles  may  well 
come  about  without  lii^slatlon  in  an  at- 
tempt of  the  automotlv  %  Industry  to  remain 
one  step  ahead  of  the  GSA.  Even  though 
they  are  not  required  \Jb  incorporate  these 
safety  features,  the  aiitomoblle  mantifac- 
turers  natvirally  want  th)5  Government's  busi- 
ness, and  also  want  to|^event  any  legisla- 
tion requiring  more  4«fety  features.  No 
doubt,  these  safety  feafcures  are  influenced 
In  some  degree  by  a  study  conducted  by  Sey- 
mour Schwlmmer  and  Hdbert  A.  Wolf,  of  the 
Cornell  Aeronautical  U^nratory. 

I  think  their  flndings  «re  quite  Interesting 
and  also  significant;  It  l^as  determined,  for 
example,  that  11%  of  Ml  Injiu-les  resulted 
from  being  thrown  outldf  a  car.  Also,  this 
accounte  for  86%  of  alij  fatalities.  31%  of 
Injuries  result  from  oontjoct  with  the  steering 
wheel  and  column;  and  jlB%  from  coming  In 
contact  with  the  windshields. 

On  3  February  lOMTl&e  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operation  Subconimlttee  on  Executive 
Reorganization  was  shoWn  a  prototype  auto- 
mobile which  would  prevent  76%  of  auto- 
mobile fatalities  and  InJlUrles  at  50  miles  per 
hour,  prevent  75%  of  Ihtjurles  in  sUde  col- 
lision, prevent  90%  of  iijuriefe  In  rollovers, 
and  prevent  90%  of  Inji 
llslons.  This  shows  wl 
automotive  Indtistry 
steps. 

There  are  at  the  pre 
before  Congress,  all  wll 

Of  promoting  highway      ^__, . 

la  a  bill  which  would  Inquire  tire  manu- 
factiu^rs  to  follow  certain  safety  and  per- 
formance standards  in  the  manufacture  of 
tires.  This  bill  was  Intnoduced  in  1966,  but 
was  never  passed.  It  was  reintroduced  this 
year,  and  Is  now  in  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Eubcommlttee.  I 

At  the  present  time  niere  Is  no  way  to 
know  exactly  what  the 'strength  and  capa- 
bilities of  a  particular  t\te  are.  In  a  recent 
Committee  Hearing,  Mr.  {Nader  aald  that  the 
average  price  of  automcnUe  tires  purchased 
by  the  automotive  Indusity  is  $3  per  tire,  and 
that,  aa  a  result  of  this  low  price,  the  tire 
manufacturers  often  have  to  furnish  Inferior 
quaUty  tires.  Naturallfr,  the  claim  was 
•barply  denied  by  the  spokeaouin  for  the 
automobile  manufactured. 

Testa  have  Indicated  lihat  the  strength  of 
tires  should  be  made 
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and  wearing  quality;  and  [(8)  labels  to  show 
buyers  what  uses  the  tt-fs  are  designed  for 
(e.g..  the  alze  car.  numli 
type  of  driving  the  tire 
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A  second  pr(q>08al  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
President  this  year  c4lls  for  the  eetabllsh- 
ment  of  a  cabinet-level  transportation  de- 
partment. Ibis  would  be  one  of  the  larger 
governmental  departmente,  with  1(W,000  em- 
ployees, and  a  budget  of  86  MlUon  In  1067. 
It  would  combine  11  different  agencies  in 
the  Government  which  are  -bow  imder  dif- 
ferent departmente,  and  Included  in  the  De-.- 
partment  of  Transportation  would  be  the 
Coast  Guard.  Safety  has  been  designated 
as  the  proposed  department's  prime  con- 
cern. 

Another  act,  which'  presuppoeee  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Transportation  Department,  Is 
the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1066.  If  passed.  It 
will  put  Into  effect  a  $700  million  six-year 
safety  program.  The  proposals  are  broken 
down  Into  three  titles:  Title  I  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  authority  to 
review  existing  public  and  private  standards 
of  motor  vehicle  safety;  with  power  to  estab- 
lish and  enforce  uniform  federal  motor  ve- 
hicle standards  if  he  should  determine  (two 
years  after  the  passage  of  the  bill)  that 
standards  were  inadequate,  or  compliance 
was  lax.  Furthermore,  the  Secretary  could 
promote  research,  and  conduct  testing  and 
inspection  necessary  to  aid  In  enforcement 
of  the  federal  standards. 

Title  n  of  the  Act  woiUd  provide  for  the 
conduct  of  research,  development  and  test- 
ing. Title  m  would  provide  for  granta  to 
assist  the  individual  states  In  establishing 
their  own  highway  safety  programs,  with  a 
peak  to  be  reached  In  1972  when  $100  million 
is  scheduled  to  be  allocated  to  the  States. 

If  these  bUls  are  passed,  it  wlU  be  a  great 
step  in  the  right  direction.  In  the  flnal 
analysis,  however,  the  major  cause  of  auto- 
mobile accldente  la  the  driver.  The  culprit, 
when  an  accident  occ\ira,  must  be  either  ( 1 ) 
the  vehicle;  (3)  the  highway;  or  (8)  the 
driver.  Very  seldom  does  an  automobile  run 
away  by  itself — very  seldom  Is  the  automo- 
bile solely  responsible  for  an  accident — very 
seldom  is  the  highway  Itself  the  cause  of  an 
accident.  I  feel  that  all  of  these  steps  which 
are  being  taken  to  make  an  automobile  safe 
would  be,  for  the  most  part,  unnecessary  if 
all  drivers  were  prudent  and  careful.  Moet 
safety  features  Incorporated  In  an  automo- 
bUe are  put  there  to  lessen  injuries  and 
damage  after  the  driver  has  gotten  himself 
Into  danger.  They  are  necessary  because  of 
poor  driving  hablte.  I  am  reminded  of  a 
statement  I  saw  recently  on  a  mUltary  In- 
stallation blUboard,  "What's  the  use  of  hav- 
ing a  tiger  In  your  tank,  if  you  have  a  Jackass 
at  the  wheel?" 

The  first  thing  that  can  l)e  done  1b  to 
change  the  attitude  of  the  American  driving 
public.  As  Governor  Frank  G.  Clement  of 
Tennessee  stated  In  an  address  before  the 
Traffic  Safety  Workshop  in  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee:  It  is  time  to  crack  down — time  to 
get  tough. 

Many  people,  when  they  get  behind  the 
wheel,  assume  there  is  nothing  criminal  In 
their  acta.  If  they  get  a  traffic  ticket.  It 
can  easUy  be  flxed.  It  la  something  to  be 
laughed  at  and  ahrugged  off. 

I  think  an  analogy  used  by  Governor 
Clement  in  hia  speech  was  very  appropriate. 
He  compared  an  automobUe  to  a  loaded  gun. 
saying  that  most  people  consider  It  very 
serious  and  also  a  crime  for  one  person  to 
ahoot  at  another  with  a  gun;  however,  when 
the  aame  person  geta  in  an  automobUe,  and 
polnta  his  two  to  three-thousand  pound 
wes4>on  at  another  and  strikes  and  injures 
him,  this  is  not  looked  iipon  as  a  crime  by 
many  of  our  citizens. 

The  PubUc  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
when  they  commit  a  traffic  offense,  they  wlU 
have  to  pay  for  it. 

The  system  of  trafBc  oourta  makes  mat- 
ters worse.  Last  year,  for  example,  80  mil- 
lion summonses  were  issued  for  motor  Tehlete 
vloUUons.   08%  of  the  people  to  ndiom  tbeae 


summonses  were  Isued  {Meaded  gallty. 
Many  people,  ^^en  they  are  cited  for  a  traf- 
flc  offense,  assume  that  they  uw  automati- 
cally guUty,  and  do  not  flght  for  what  they 
heUeve  Is  right.  I  Join  many  other  people 
who  have  nuule  the  plea  that  the  fee  aystem 
of  tnUBe  courta  be  abolished,  as  thla  putt  too 
much  of  a  premium  on  a  guUty  conviction. 
It  breeds  disrespect  for  the  administration 
of  Justlee  as  a  whole. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Byron  R.  White 
has  said:  "We  cannot  nm  traflle  courta  for 
revenue  rather  than  for  the  purpose  o(  in- 
fluencing behaTicr." 

liewls  B.  Scott,  Director  of  Research  for 
the  AutomobUe  Club  of  New  York,  i«> 
cenUy  s\iggested  that  traffic  vlolattona  be 
assigned  to  a  tribunal  which  would  treat  an 
offense  as  a  clvU  breach.  In  which  Informal 
hearings  would  be  conducted,  not  only  with 
an  eye  towards  giving  the  motorist  a  full 
and  ample  opportunity  to  ezprsaa  his  side 
of  the  story,  but  also  with  an  eye  towaid 
receiving  constructive  ideas  about  how  to 
correct  dangerous  practlcee  and  situations. 

Therefore,  my  next  propoaal  woiUd  be  that 
traffic  courta  In  general  be  reorganized.  By 
this  method,  people  could  be  made  to  reallae 
the  Import  of  their  traffic  vloUtiona  and 
alao  would  not  lo<A  upon  traffic  oourta  with 
contempt  as  a  resxUt  of  the  "presumed 
guilty"  attitude.  It  has  been  proposed — and 
as  I  mentioned.  It  is  one  of  the  suggestions 
under  the  President's  Highway  Safety  Act — 
that  a  uniform  system  of  automobile  laws 
be  passed  for  the  states.  As  mattera  now 
stand  a  motorist  who  travels  between  various 
states  Is  faced  with  a  myriad  of  laws — many 
of  them  contradictory.  It  is  vmderstandable 
that  if  a  person  breaks  traffic  lawi  it  may 
well  be  because  he  does  not  know  what  they 

Uj  third  proposal  U  that  there  ahould  be 
conducted  an  extensive  educational  program, 
similar  to  the  one  now  being  conducted  by 
the  Navy.  At  present,  numerous  statas  stress 
(and  even  require.  e«.  Connecticut)  driver's 
education  for  young,  beginning  drivera.  often 
with  a  decrease  In  the  legal  driving  age  (e.g., 
Colorado  and  Idaho) ,  and  also,  a  decrease  in 
the  Insvu-ance  rate  If  the  course  is  com- 
pleted. However,  I  feel  that  this  la  not — by 
any  means — going  far  enough,  as  these  driv- 
er's education  courses  only  cover  a  small 
IMrcentage  of  the  driving  population.  I 
strongly  feel  that  It  Is  necessary  to  educate 
aU  drivers — some  of  whom  have  many  yean 
of  exp»erlence.  These  so-called  "experlenoed** 
drivera  may  well  have  developed  dangerous 
driving  practices  which  have  become  «  habit 
and  need  to  be  ctxrected. 

The  matter  of  driver  training  Is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  some  states  do 
not  require  a  driver  to  take  either  a  written 
or  road  test  when  going  for  a  driver's  license 
renewal.  I  feel  this  is  a  mistake.  Every 
driver,  regardless  of  age,  and /or  driving  ex- 
perience, should  be  required  to  take  a  com- 
prehensive written  test,  and  also  a  complete 
driving  test  when  trying  for  a  Ucense  re- 
nevral. 

Furthermore,  a  renewal  should  be  required 
at  least  once  every  two  years.  It  might  even 
be  a  good  Idea  to  require  all  drivera  to  take 
a  course  in  traffic  safety  each  time  they  seek 
a  renewal. 

Also,  I  think  that  eatih  person  who  drives 
should  be  given  a  physical  exanUnatlon  by 
checking  his  eyesight,  his  hearing,  and 
especially  his  physical  reactions.  This  would 
prevent  many  people  who  are  now  Incom- 
petent driven  from  ever  getting  on  the  high- 
way and  becoming  a  menace. 

Some  would  suggest  that  theee  drastic 
measures  are  not  warranted  untU  a  person 
has  been  Involved  In  an  accident,  or  has  been 
given  a  traffic  ottsUon.  However,  I  feel  that 
we  should  not  wait  to  tndn  or  ^nr^inf^^^^ 
property  driven  until  after  an  aoddent  has 
occurred  or  »  citation  Is  Issued,  by  than  It's 
too  late. 
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Wlutt  U  tbc  purpoM  of  requiring  drlverl 
education  after  tbe  driver  hae  already  been 
lOTOlTed  In  a  eerloua  automobile  accident? 
The  education  sbould  oome  before  an  ac- 
cident. 

One  of  the  most  Important  featurea  of 
drlTer'a  education  ahould  be  to  put  atreae 
on  the  uae  of  eeat  belU.  A  recent  New  York 
Ttmea  article  Indicated  Uiat  while  there  waa 
a  60%  increaee  In  the  number  of  aeat  belta 
in  1M6,  atiU  only  30%  of  all  can  are  equipped 
with  them.  HoweTer,  the  alarming  point 
made  In  the  article  waa  that  only  approxi- 
mately 60%  of  the  people  who  haye  safety 
belto  uae  them,  I.e..  only  16%  of  all  drivers 
use  them. 

Of  the  400.000  people  surveyed,  44%  In- 
dicated that  they  uae  their  seat  belts  when 
they  are  driving  within  36  miles  of  home. 
.  while  07%   of  them  uae  the  belts  on  long 
trips. 

Hie  National  Safety  Council  has  discov- 
ered that  \  ot  all  acddenta  occur  within 
this  very  26  miles  of  home — and  that  more 
than  half  of  all  accidents  occur  at  lees  than 
40  M.P.H.  Also,  it  seems  that  as  the  avail- 
ability of  seat  belta  Increases,  the  use  de- 
oreaaea.  People  must  be  made  aware  of  this 
danger.  Thirty  sUtes  now  require  that  seat 
belts  be  installed  In  new  cars,  but  this  Is 
no  good  If  people  will  not  use  them. 

The  most  common  excuse  given  la:  by 
using  a  seat  belt  I  may  not  be  able  to  escape 
from  the  car  if  it  catches  on  fire,  or  rolls 
into  water.  However,  studlee  have  Indicated 
that,  almost  without  exception,  a  person  is 
much  safer  remaining  in  an  automoMle,  as 
only  1%  of  all  automobile  rccldenta  Involve 
fire  or  submersion  in  water.  In  the  other 
09%  of  accidents,  the  use  of  seat  belta 
reduces  the  chance  of  Injuries  by  38%.  As 
I  have  pointed  out  earlier,  approximately  86% 
of  all  fatalities  come  about  as  a  result  of 
being  thrown  out  of  a  car,  and  31%  of  aU 
Injuries  result  from  a  collision  with  a  steering 
column  or  steering  wheel.  Also,  the  chances 
of  being  killed  Increase  by  five  tlmea  when 
one  is  thrown  from  an  automobile.  I  think 
theee  statisUcs  clearly  show  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  must  be  made  to  understand  the 
necessity  of  having  and  using  seat  belts. 

My  fourth  suggestion  is  that  there  be  a 
national  law  requiring  stringent  motor  ve- 
hicle Inspection.  Only  a  small  number  of 
accidents  are  caused  or  made  worse  by  faulty 
automobiles:  However,  most  of  these  could 
be  prevented  by  a  stiff,  well-enforced  motor 
vehicle  Inspection  act. 

Of  the  sUtes  In  the  Sixth  Naval  District, 
only  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  have  a 
compulsory  inspection  act.  Tennessee  has 
a  permissive  law  which  allows  each  city  to 
dedda  for  ItseU  whether  they  desire  an 
Inapectlon.  Florida  allows  spot  checks,  and 
inspections  are  required  in  some  dtles 
However,  Alabama,  Miasiaslppi  and  South 
Carolina  have  no  inspection  laws. 

My  proposal  U  that  there  be  a  national 
Uw.  passed  by  Congress,  requiring  in  all 
sUtes,  a  thorough  stiff  inspection  of  all 
vehiolea  <both  new  and  old)  every  aiz 
"months,  by  state-approved  inapectlon  cen- 
ters. The  inspection  should  Include  as  a 
minimum:  Tlrea;  brakes;  lighta;  turn  aig- 
nals;  front  wheel  bearings;  Ue  rods  and 
steering  wheel  linkage;  wlndahleld  wipers; 
windshield  and  other  glaas;  and  exhaust 
system  Including  muffler  and  tall  pipe. 

A  recent  arUcle  in  the  New  Tork  Tlmea 
on  motor  vehicle  Inspection  pointed  out  that 
30  sUtes,  and  the  DUtrlot  of  CoIumbU.  now 
have  a  motor  vehicle  inapecUon  law  of  some 
kind.  However,  only  four  of  these  states, 
Pennsylvania.  Virginia,  Colorado,  and  Texaa! 
have  an  ln^>ectlon  system  which  can  catch 
such  hidden  dangers  as  worn  wheel  bearings. 
Most  sUtes  rsquire  an  inspeetton  which,  at 
beet,  U  only  cursory  Uonom.  in  the  states 
which  do  require  the  inspection,  66%  ot  all 
cars  fail  the  teet  for  one  reason  or  another. 


This  gives  you  an  indication  the  number 
of  dangerouB  automobiles  which  must  be  on 
the  bl^waya  of  the  other  twenty  states.  In 
Texaa,  for  example  (before  the  sute  had  a 
motor  vehicle  Inapectlon  law)  16%  of  aU 
accidents  occurred  as  a  result  ot  defective 
vehicles.  Since  they  passed  a  stringent  motor 
vehicle  inspection  law,  only  6%  of  all  acci- 
dents occur  as  a  result  of  defective  vehicles. 
Also,  in  New  Jersey,  fatal  accidents  dropped 
83%  the  first  year  a  motor  vehicle  inspection 
act  was  in  force.  As  can  be  seen  from  these 
statistics,  a  motor  vehicle  inspection  act 
would  prevent  many  accidents. 

Another  suggestion  I  have  is  to  change  the 
American  concept  of  liability  Insurance.  It 
is  time  that  all  states  have  compulsory  lia- 
bility Insurance.  At  the  present  time,  only 
three  states.  New  Tork.  North  Carolina,  and 
Massachusetts  have  compulsory  liability  In- 
Bvuance  laws.  South  Carolina  has  what 
piuports  to  be  compulsory  Insurance.  In 
order  to  get  a  license  plate,  the  person  ap- 
plying for  the  llcenae  must  show  that  he 
has  a  minimum  amount  of  liability  coverage. 
However,  this  law  U  emasculated  by  the 
added  provision  that  If  a  person  does  not 
have  liability  Insurance,  he  can  pay  twenty 
dollars  and  get  a  license  anyway. 

The  South  Carolina  Leglalature  has  Just 
now  passed  a  bill  which  would  increase  the 
amount  from  $30.00  to  $60.00.  Ttila  will 
help,  but  it  does  not  solve  the  problem. 

The  three  statee  which  do  have  compulsory 
liability  Insurance  require  that  there  be  in- 
surance on  the  car.  They  do  not  require  in- 
surance on  the  person — the  driver,  person- 
ally. 

As  most  liability  coverage  is  now  written, 
the  coverage  Is  primarily  on  the  car,  not  the 
driver.  Almost  all  reputable  Inaurance  com- 
paniea  also  have  extended  coverage,  iinder 
which  anyone  who  drivee  the  Insurance  car 
with  the  owner's  consent  Is  also  protected. 
Furthermore,  some  policies  will  cover  the 
owner  of  the  car  while  he  Is  driving  another 
person's  car,  if  the  owner  of  the  other  car 
does  not  have  Insurance. 

However,  in  the  final  analysis,  primary 
coverage  runs  to  the  car.  One  idea  which 
I  have  been  considering  for  some  time,  and 
one  which  would  prevent  any  poaail>illty'of  a 
person  driving  without  liability  Insurance  of 
some  kind  Is  aa  follows:  Why  not  change  the 
entire  liability  insurance  contept — make  the 
principal  coverage  run  to  the  person.  Write 
all  policies  without  any  regard  to  the  ear — 
insure  the  person.  A  policy  should  be  writ- 
ten so  that  the  person  is  covered  whether  he 
drives  his  own  car  or  another  person's  car — 
with  or  without  the  other  person's  consent. 
Also,  to  prevent  the  uninsured  motorist  from 
being  on  the  highway,  make  it  a  condition 
precedent  to  getting  a  driver's  license  to 
show  by  dociunentary  proof — that  they  do 
have  this  minimum  personal  Insurance. 

I  can  give  you  an  example  of  problems 
which  might  not  arise  if  this  were  the  law: 
A  policeman  la  riding  along  and  spots  a  car 
weavinf  in  and  out  of  tralBo.  He  stops  the 
car,  and  discovers  that  the  driver  is  a  young 
man  at  17  years  of  age,  with  a  driver's  license. 
The  car  is  not  his  own.  There  may  well  be 
insurance  on  the  car,  but  there  is  no  indica- 
tion whether  the  driver  ia  driving  with  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  and  no  indication 
whether  the  young  man  has  any  lnstu«nce  of 
his  own  which  would  cover  any  poesible  in- 
Jurlee.  However,  if  my  propoaal  were 
adopted,  it  would  be  readily  evident,  simply 
from  the  fact  that  the  young  man  had  a 
driver's  license — ^that  he  did  have  llabUlty 
Insurance,  which  would  cover  him,  regardleas 
of  what  car  he  is  driving. 

All  military  Installationa  require  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  getting  a  base  pass  for 
your  car,  that  you  have  minlmtim  lialiUlty 
insiu-ance  on  your  cor.  Why  not  require  lia- 
bility insurance  on  the  ear  and  on  everyone 
who  haa  a  drtver's  lloenseT  Let's  get  irre- 
sponsible people  off  the  highways. 
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In  this  same  Una,  I  would  sxiggest  that  the 
type  of  coverage  be  changed.  As  you  know, 
the  present  typee  of  coverage  are  broken 
down  into  a  maximum  amount  for  injuries 
caused  to  one  person,  a  iwTimnm  unoimt 
for  injuries  caused  to  all  injiired  persons, 
and  a  maximum  amount  for  property  dam- 
age. The  French  and  Canadians  have  adopt- 
ed what  I  consider  to  be  a  good  system — one 
blanket  coverage  for  all  injuries  and  property 
damages.  The  French  require  a  lump  sum 
•106,000.00  insiirance.  With  this  amount,  for 
example,  if  personal  injuries  amounted  to 
•100,000.00  and  property  damage  to  •5,000.00. 
the  policy  would  pay  this  amount.  If 
property  damage  amounted  to  •100.000.00. 
and  injuries  ^6,000.00,  it  would  also  pay  the 
total  injuries  and  damage.  However,  imder 
the  property  damage  liability  insurance  cov- 
erage generally  written  in  the  United  States, 
there  could  be  a  situation  in  which  there 
were  no  personal  injuries,  but  extensive  prop- 
erty damage,  and  the  limits  paid  for  the 
property  damage  would  be  the  same  as  if 
extensive  personal  injuries  had  been  In- 
volved.  As  of  today,  there  is  no  insurance 
oompany  in  America  which,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  offers  the  type  of  inaurance  cov- 
erage required  In  France  and  Canada.  How- 
ever, I  feel  that  this  tyi>e  of  insurance  would 
be  miich  more  preferable  than  the  type  of 
coverage  generally  written  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

In  conclusion:  Much  has  been  said  about 
making  the  highways  safer;  making  the  auto- 
mobiles safer  by  requiring  better  tires,  hav- 
ing recessed  Icnobs,  and  many  other  safety  ' 
innovations.  However,  the  Important  thing 
that  must  be  done  is  to  educate  and  train  the 
driver.  If  the  driver  is  properly  educated  and 
drives  safely.  I'm  sure  that  the  number  of 
automobile  accidents  would  decrease  very 
drastically,  and  the  problem  of  highway 
safety  would  cease  to  be  one  of  the  major 
concerns  that  1^  is  today. 

Let  us  stop  acting  like  the  Lot<^diagi. 

Let  \u  stop  playing  Rxissian  Roulette  on 
our  highways  with  the  lives  of  our  families 
and  ourselves. 

Let  each  of  us  as  Naval  Officers,  Marine 
Corps  Officers  and  Coast  Guard  Officers 
reeolve : 

I  will  try  to  improve — 

Driver  attitude. 

Traffic  courts. 

Driver  education  and  licensing. 

VetUcle  safety  and  inspection. 

Liability  insivance  requirements. 


CONGRESSMAN  SICKLES— A  MAN 
OP  INTEORITY 

Mr.    BOGOS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [lifr.  O'Haiu]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  pdnt  In  the 
RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJectl(»i  to  the  requeot  of  the  gentleman 
fnHn  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  our  colleagues.  Representative 
Carlton  Sickles,  Is  running  for  Gover- 
nor of  his  State  of  Maryland.  As  one 
who  has  served  with  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  SicklisI,  generally  in 
the  House  and  even  more  closely  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committees,  I  know 
how  devoted  he  has  been  to  social  pro- 
grams and  to  social  Justice. 

Mr.  SicxLKS  has  recently  issued  a 
statement  on  civil  rights  which  not  only 
reflects  his  own  commitment  to  equality 
of  cH?portunlty,  but  which  is  also  a  re- 
flection of  his  own  commltmmt  to  prin- 
ciple. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  beU^ve  that  our  col- 
leagues and  other  refers  of  the  Con- 
gressional RxcoRo  nay  find  his  state- 
ment as  inspiring  as  I  did.  Therefore, 
imder  imanlmous  consent  I  Include  the 
statement  of  Representative  Sickles  at 
this  point  In  the  Recoho  : 
Statemknt  or  CongxMman  Cablton  R. 
Sickles.  Issued  P^tne  6,  1966 

A  courageous  man,  it  U  said,  is  not  a  man 
without  fear,  but  a  mkn  who  acts  even 
though  he  may  be  afra)4.  James  Meredith 
is  a  courageous  man  by  :thls  and  any  other 
standard.  I 

It  seems  to  me  that  thu  sneak  attack  must 
say  to  all  of  us  that  ivhe  man  who  only 
watches  the  fires  of  hatred  and  bigotry  is 
little  better  than  the  n|^  who  feeds  them. 

I  have  been  counselled  by  wise  political 
heads  to  speak  softly  about  inequalities  and 
racial  problems  in  Marviand.  I  have  been 
told,  "everyone  who  cares  knows  how  you 
feel  and  you  can  do  mMe  for  the  cause  of 
brotherhood  by  being  elected  first  and  act- 
ing on  your  beliefs  late<."  But  I  cannot  be 
still  simply  to  help  win,  an  election  when 
others  were  not  willing  |o  be  still  even  when 
It  was  their  lives  that  were  at  stake.  I  l>e- 
lleve  that  the  time  to  act  against  hatred  was 
yesterday.  I  cannot  accept  the  counsel  of 
moving  slowly  when  the  price  of  delay  is 
human  life  and  htunan  dignity. 

I  not  only  have  supported  Federal  Legis- 
lation to  protect  the  clvU  rights  of  our  mi- 
norities but  I  have  supported  such  legisla- 
tion on  the  state  level,  »nd  if  I  am  elected 
governor  I  will  initiate  and  support  legisla- 
tion and  programs  desj^ed  to  substitute 
understanding  for  hatroj  and  to  guarantee 
real — not  token — equality  of  opportunity  in 
all  branches  of  the  stetei  administration  and 
Judiciary,  and  in  aU  waUs  of  Maryland  life. 

It  seems  to  me  that  w|tien  our  children  go 
to  school  together,  whei  our  wives  shop  in 
the  same  supermarkets!  when  our  friends 
work  in  the  same  factories  and  offices,  we 
can  change  the  whole  pattern  of  fear  and 
hatred.  I  believe  this  a  4d  it  is  to  this  end 
that  I  wUl  work.  \ 

I  offer  no  a^logles  f^^  my  stand.  I  do 
not  even  apologize  to  t\7  supporters,  who 
feel  that  I  might  compromise  my  campaign. 
To  them  I  can  only  sat  that  I  think  they 
understand  that  I  cann^  permit  myself  the 
luxury  of  silence  wheci ,  others  offer  their 
Uves. 


IN  DEFENSE  OP 

BASIN  PROJ 


>RADO  RIVER 
ACT 

Speaker,  I  ask 
\t  the  gentleman 
XL]  may  extend 

t  in  the  Record 

,tter. 
impore.    Is  there 

i  the  gentleman 


Mr.    HOGGS.    Mr. 

unanimous  consent 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  U 
his  remarks  at  this  . 
and  include  extraneo 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
objection  to  the  requ 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objectidn. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  sj^eaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  express  shock  a^d  indignation  at 
the  dishonest  and  Inflammatory  attacks 
made  In  Washington!  and  New  York 
newspapers  this  morning  against  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project  Act,  a  bill 
I  have  Introduced  along  with  36  of  my 
colleagues  from  Arizona  and  California. 
While  I  have  a  high  rOgard  for  many  of 
the  people  who  comprise  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  sponsor  of  these  ladvertisements,  I 
must  say  that  I  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
seen  a  more  dlstortfed  and  flagrant 
hatchet  Job  than  this.  M 

Plrst  off,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  comment  on  the  phony  photograph 
appearing  in  these  ads.    It  shows  a  scene 


of  the  Colorado  River  with  art  woiiE  de- 
picting waters  backed  up  behind  the  pro- 
posed Hualapal  Dam.  The  caption 
Identlfles  the  scene  as  Grand  Canyon. 
This  is  extremely  misleading. 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
average  reader  looking  at  that  picture 
will  Imagine  that  he  is  looking  down  on 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  The 
prospect  of  filling  even  the  lower  reaches 
of  it  with  a  lake  would  be  disturbing,  to 
say  the  least.  But  this  impression, 
which  I  am  sure  the  Sierra  Club  wants 
you  to  get,  is  based  on  a  falsehood.  This 
is  not  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  It 
is  not  even  Grand  Canyon  National 
Monument.  It  is  Lake  Mesul  National 
Recreation  Area,  on  the  one  side,  and' 
the  Hualapal  Indian  Reservation  on  the 
other  side.  If  they  had  turned  their 
camera  downstream  instead  of  up- 
stream, you  would  have  seen  Lake  Mead 
Itself.  Clearly,  this  is  not  the  Grand 
Canyon,  and  to  so  describe  It  along  with 
headlines  about  "flooding  the  Grand 
Canyon"  is  deliberately  and  flagrantly 
misleading.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
not  miss  the  significance  of  this  last- 
resort  tactic  of  opponents  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  project.  Obviously, 
with  their  legitimate  arguments  an- 
swered, they  have  had  to  reach  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  for  those  of  another 
kind. 

An  indication  of  this  may  be  foimd  in 
a  letter  to  me  from  David  Brower,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Sierra  Club,  pub- 
lished m  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin  last 
December.  In  that  letter  Mr.  Brower 
denied  that  his  organization  was  the 
source  of  the  notion,  reflected  in  much 
congressional  mail,  that  the  Grand  Can- 
yon would  be  flooded  by  this  project.  He 
said  in  tliat  letter: 

Where  do  you  find  such  an  implication? 
No  adversary  of  the  dams,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  has  ever  suggested  that  the 
Canyon  (or  even  the  Inner  gorge)  would  be 
flooded  from  rim  to  rim  by  the  proposed 
reservoirs.  ThU  preposterous  idea  is  attrib- 
uted to  adversaries  of  the  dams  by  their 
proponents,  who  seem  to  take  pleasure  in 
demolishing  an  argument  that  no  one  ever 
made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  these  ads 
today  give  exactly  that  Impression,  and 
I  believe  that  Is  the  Impression  Mr. 
Brower  intended  to  give.  What  does  his 
headline  say  ?  It  reads : 

Now  Only  You  Can  Save  Grand  Canyon 
From  Being  Flooded  .  .  .  For  Profit 

And  what  is  the  flnal  punchline  In  one 
of  these  ads?   It  reads: 

This  time  it's  the  Grand  Canyon  they  want 
to  flood.   The  Grand  Canyon. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  whether  they  think 
Mr.  Brower  intends  to  give  the  American 
public  a  true  or  false  impression  %lth 
these  Inflammatory  words. 

These  advertisements — there  were  ac- 
tually two  of  them,  published  In  different 
editions — are  so  replete  with  falsehuKls 
and  distortions  that  I  should  like  to  deal 
with  them,  point  by  point. 

The  statement  Is  made  that  these  dams 
would  put  an  end  to  the  "wild,  running 
Colorado  River."  Now,  I  submit  that 
either  the  river  is  wild  and  running  now 
or  it  isn't.  Apparently  the  Sierra  Club 
is  taking  the  view  that  it  is  wild  and 


running.  However,  I  do  not  believe  they 
can  have  it  both  wasrs.  One  time  they 
tell  you  that  building  a  dam  upstream 
of  Grand  Canyon  will  regulate  the  flow 
and  destroy  its  freeflowing  course.  An- 
other time  they  tell  you,  as  they  do  here, 
that  it  is  freeflowing  now.  The  tiouble 
with  these  arguments,  oS.  course,  Is  that 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  already  exists  up- 
stream of  Grand  Canyon,  and  it  regu- 
lates the  flow  of  the  river  Just  as  much, 
or  as  little,  as  will  Marble  Canyon  Dam 
a  few  miles  downstream  from  it. 

Of  course,  they  do  not  mean  just  this. 
They  also  refer  to  the  "dead  water"  that 
will  be  formed  In  Grand  Canyon.  Well, 
there  will  be  a  lake,  that  is  true.  It  will 
be  the  lake  behind  Hualapal  E>am,  start- 
ing 80  miles  downstream  of  the  park  and 
extending  for  13  miles  along  its  western 
boimdary.  You  can  call  that  "dead 
water,"  If  you  like,  and  the  term  sounds 
pretty  horrible.  However,  that  lake  will 
enable  millions  of  Americans  to  see  for 
the  flrst  time  some  of  the  most  remote 
and  inaccessible  reaches  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  to  look  up  upon  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  cliffs  comprising  some  of 
the  most  awe-inspiring  scenery  any  of  us 
have  ever  seen.  In  view  of  the  great  in- 
terest this  area  will  attain  because  of 
the  lake,  I  think  a  better  term  for  it 
would  be  "living  water,"  not  "dead 
water." 

A  further  point.  Mr.  Brower,  with 
his  sweeping  language,  leaves  the  Im- 
pression that  the  heart  of  Grand  Canyon 
would  lose  its  "wild,  running"  nature  and 
become  a  lake.  This  is  false.  The  nat- 
ural river,  dropping  thousands  of  feet 
as  It  flows  through  the  canyon,  will  re- 
main untouched  for  104  miles,  including 
all  of  the  Interior  of  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,  an  area  larger  than  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  Hie  only  effect 
of  any  kind  on  the  park  would  be  a  back- 
ing of  the  lake  for  13  miles  along  the 
park's  western  boundary  in  an  area  never 
seen  or  visited  by  the  general  public, 
and  seldom  seen  even  by  hardy  out- 
doorsmen. 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  one  of  our  great 
conservationists  and  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  is  quoted  in  one  of  these  ads  as 
describing  something  as:  "the  most  re- 
vealing single  page  of  the  earth's  his- 
tory." 

This  is  a  wonderful  description  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  but  I  do 
not  believe  Mr.  Birower  is  playing  the 
game  fair  and  square  when  he  applies 
this  quotation  to  the  reaches  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  affected  by  the  proposed  res- 
ervoirs. Dr.  Krutch  was  describing  the 
Grand  Canyon  as  a  whole  when  he  wrote 
those  words — ^not  specifically  the  struc- 
ture of  Bridge  or  Marble  Canyon. 

I  suppose  if  we  had  no  people  in  this 
country,  we  could  leave  everything  in  its 
pristine  purity.  We  wouldn't  turn  a 
spade  of  earth  to  build  a  single  highway. 
We  certainly  would  not  build  a  single 
dam — on  the  Colorado,  the  Columbia,  or 
the  Arkansas.  But  we  do  have  people  to 
serve  in  this  country,  and  compromises 
must  be  made.  What  is  proposed  here 
is  a  modest  compromise  that  leaves  un- 
touched the  great  heart  of  the  canyon 
and  preserves  for  all  time  the  geological 
history  revealed  in  its  thousands  of  feet 
of  depth. 
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Mr.  Bnnrer  njs  In  one  oC  tbeae  ads 
that  the  new  arttfldal  shordlnc  would 
fluctuate  OB  hydrodectrie  demand,  lear- 
taw  aerec  of  arad  when  tbe  waterttne 
drops.  Thlaiafalae.  Both  of  ttaeae  dams 
are  to  be  operated  at  constant  levels. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  more  faartnaUng 
phrases  in  'heae  ads  is  the  term  "com- 
mercial power."  Another  te  "for  profit" 
Mr.  Brower  says  that  this  ia  the  puipoee 
of  the  dams.  Of  course,  the  dams  will 
produce  power.  That  power  will  be  sold 
for  a  profit.  But.  I  aA  my  ooUeagues. 
what  would  be  the  purpose  of  generating 
power  that  couldn't  be  sold  commercially 
for  profit?  All  power  is  commercial 
power.  And  any  powerplant  designed 
to  build  up  a  fund  for  some  purpose  ob- 
Tiously  has  to  make  a  profit.  Is  this 
bad? 

These  dams  often  are  referred  to  as 
"cash  regdsten''  to  finance  reclamation 
works  for  seven  Western  States.  He 
suggests  that  this  use  of  river  power  to 
finance  redamation  projects  Is  evil  and 
a  threat  to  all  national  i>arks.  I  would 
atanply  point  out  to  my  eolleagiies  that 
this  principle  has  been  working  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  it  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  every  President  ot  the  United 
States  since  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Idont 
see  that  as  too  grave  a  threat  to  the 
paries  of  this  country.  In  fact,  during 
the  same  period  that  this  reclamation 
Idea  has  been  operative  we  have  created 
most  of  the  national  perk  system  we 
know  today,  tncluding  Grand  Canyon 
NatkmalPark. 

What  is  more,  if  what  Mr.  Brower  sug- 
gests were  made  pubtte  poOcy.  we  vrould 
no  longer  have  reimbursable  reclama- 
tion projects,  such  as  this  one.  repaying 
90  percent  of  Its  cost,  including  interest, 
to  the  Treasury.  Instead,  we  would  have 
the  taxpayers  paying  100  percent  of  the 
cost  ot  aD  futiue  reclamation  projects— 
or  abandon  reclamation  altogether. 

In  faet.  I  suspect  that  Uds  may  well 
be  the  unstated  intention  of  many  advo- 
cates of  the  Sierra  Club  point  of  view. 
It  Is  shocking  to  me  to  see  how  often  the 
sivgestlon  is  mtide,  as  it  was  in  a  New 
York  Times  letter  the  other  day,  that  the 
West  simply  ought  to  "stop  growtaig." 
There  you  have  what  I  regard  as  the 
main  thrust  of  the  argument  being  used 
against  us — in  capsule  form. 

Next  we  come  to  an  argument  that 
these  dams  simply  would  produce  "auxil- 
iary power"  for  Industry.  Is  industry 
bad?  Who  buys  most  of  the  power  pro- 
duced In  this  country?  AikI  by  "auxil- 
iary" does  Mr.  Brower  mean  to  suggest  it 
Is  unneeded?  Well,  if  he  docs.  I  am  a  bit 
puzsled  by  language  used  In  his  second 
ad,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. In  that  one  he  sajrs  this  addi- 
tional power  will  satisfy  the  Southwest's 
"growing  appetite  for  power"  for  only  3 
years,  if  that.  Either  this  power  is 
needed,  or  it  is  not.  He  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  And,  in  any  case.  I  do  not 
quite  see  what  the  relevance  is  to  our  plan 
of  using  power  revenues  to  finance  aque- 
ducts to  the  parched  regions  of  the 
Southwest. 

In  any  case.  I  would  call  Mr.  Brewer's 
remarks  to  the  attention  ot  any  col- 
kagoa  wondering  if  there  wiU  be  a  mar- 
ket for  this  power  once  It  Is  generated. 


It  may  be  "auxiliary,"  but  ve  wiU  need 
even  more  in  3  years. 

This  brings  us  to  perhaps  the  most 
wonderf  id  argument  of  alL  The  Sierra 
Club  tells  us  that  we  would  have  more 
water  for  Artema  if  there  were  no  dams 
because  of  evaparation  lesaes  from  the 
surface  of  the  lakes.  This  is  like  saying 
that  we  would  have  more  wheat  by  not 
harvesting  it  because  some  of  it  will  be 
lost  in  cutting,  threshing,  and  transport- 
ing it  to  the  elevator.  Let  there  be  no 
misunderstanding.  Without  these  rev- 
enue-producing dams  there  will  be  no 
aqueducts  for  Arizona  or  California. 
There  will  be  no  financing  of  future 
water  imports  or  desallnlzatlon  plants. 
There  will  be  no  reclamation.  We  may 
have  more  water,  but  it  will  be  out  there 
in  the  river — not  on  our  farms  or  in  our 
dty  water  systems. 

Incidentally,  if  this  is  a  reas(»i  for  not 
building  dams,  the  same  argiunent  ap- 
plies to  Hoover  Dam,  Bonneville  Dam, 
and  all  the  other  great  reclamation  dams 
in  this  country. 

The  Sierra  Club  tells  us  there  are  "far 
m<Mre  efBcient  power  sources"  available 
right  now.  This  Is  not  true.  The  best 
engineers  In  the  coimtry  assure  us  it  is 
not  true.  And  the  clincher  can  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  opponents  of  these  dams 
have  yet  to  introduce  an  amendment  to 
our  bill  to  provide  any  alternative  tsrpe 
of  powerplant  to  finance  this  reclama- 
tion project. 

The  truth  is  that  neither  the  Sierra 
Club  nor  oi^onenta  of  these  dams  in  the 
Congress  have  any  thought  that  this  Na- 
tion is  about  to  embark  on  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  steam  powerplants 
for  any  purpose  whatever  in  competition 
with  the  private  utility  industry.  This 
argument  is  not  offered  as  a  means  of 
improving  the  bill,  but  of  killing  it 

Mr.  Brower  says  the  dams  wiU  cost 
more  than  they  can  earn.  This  is  a  base- 
less charge.  The  truth  is  that  this  proj- 
ect would  not  only  pay  for  the  dams  but 
the  constniction  and  operation  of  aque- 
diKts  and  other  reclamation  facilities  as 
weU.  It  is  true  that  about  10  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  total  project — not  Just 
the  dams — would  go  to  recreation  and 
other  uses  not  subject  to  repayment.  But 
to  say  that  the  dams  will  cost  more  than 
they  earn  is  ridiculous. 

Reading  on,  I  see  that  the  Sierra  Club 
has  the  idea  that  the  National  Park 
Service  and  possibly  other  bureau^  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  have  been 
muBled  by  the  Secretary  of  that  Depart- 
ment. What  you  are  not  told  is  that  pro- 
vision for  a  dam  at  Bridge  Canyon  was 
made  in  the  very  act  establishing  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  in  1919.  And  the 
National  Park  Service  was  on  record  in 
suiport  of  such  a  dam  as  early  as  1933 — 
about  the  time  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  I  were  starting  to  think 
of  ourselves  as  basketball  players  in  St. 
Johns.  Ariz.  I  firankly  doubt  that  he 
could  have  influenced  the  statemoit  of 
Horace  Albright,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  who  in  that  year  wrote: 

As  I  M«  It  the  Bridge  Canyon  project  la  In 
DO  way  affected  l>y  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Monument  proclamation;  we  bava  had 
It  In  mind  all  the  Unx,  the  Bridge  Caayon 
project. 


Furthermore,  I  might  point  out  that 
the  posltian  of  the  National  Park  Service 
on  this  immediate  legislation  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  pubUc  record,  available  to  aU.  I 
think  it  is  significant  that  the  Sierra 
Club  has  no  quotes  to  give  us  supporting 
this  charge  of  muzsling. 

In  the  second  of  his  ads  Mr.  Brower 
urges  the  Secretary  of  the  Ulterior  to 
stop  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  from 
"ruining"  the  Grand  Canyon.  Here 
again  we  see  the  use  of  wild  distortion 
and  inflammatory  language  to  create  a 
false  impression  in  the  minds  of  the 
public. 

He  sees  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as 
a  power-himgry  giant  bent  on  destroy- 
ing all  our  national  parks  and  wild  rivers. 
He  writes: 

Mr.  Secretary,  stippose  you  let  yoor  Bureau 
ruin  Orand  Canyon  with  damn.  What  would 
the  Bureau  do  for  an  encore? 

Projection*  show  that  the  dams  would 
satisfy  the  Southwest's  growing  appetite  for 
power  for  only  three  years,  if  that.  Lefs 
Imagine  Orand  Canyon  dammed  and  It* 
river  dead;  your  fellow  Arlzonans  would  have 
to  look  right  away  for  new  sources  of  power. 

Once  again  he  misses  the  point  No 
one  suggests  that  these  dams  are  pro- 
posed as  the  final  answer  to  power  needs 
in  the  Southwest  any  more  than  one  who 
establishes  a  trust  for  education  expects 
that  it  will  provide  scholarships  for  all 
students  in  all  future  generations.  The 
only  important  point  Is  that  there  is  a 
maiicet  for  the  power,  and  this  market 
will  provide  revenues  to  finance  desper- 
ately needed  reclamation  projects. 

Mr.  Brower  speaks  of  "blind  planning." 
I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  seat  he  oc- 
cupies to  provide  him  with  such  omni- 
seience.  This  project  is  no  harebrained 
scheme  recently  concocted  by  an  acad- 
emy of  fools.  It  is  the  product  of  30 
years  or  more  of  engineering  studies.  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  exhaustive  hear- 
ings in  several  Congresses,  and  in  its 
original  form  was  passed  twice  by  the 
U.S.  Senate.  In  this  put  year  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Governors,  and  water 
leaders  of  seven  Western  States  have  de- 
voted thousands  of  man-hours  to  draft- 
ing, redrafting,  and  Improving  this  leg- 
islation. Call  that  "triind  planning"  if 
you  Uke,  I  believe  it  represents  mon  in- 
telligent ^ort  by  a  hundredfold  than 
has  gone  into  this  position  by  Mr.  Brower 
and  the  Sierra  Club. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  statement 
in  this  seeaad  ad  that  Glen  Canyon  was 
"destroyed"  by  the  ooiwtniction  of  Glen 
Canyon  Dam.  I  hope  Mr.  Brower  does 
not  try  to  make  that  statement  to  any 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  visited  the 
incredibly  beautiful  lake  behind  that 
dam.  Known  as  Lake  Powell,  it  is  pro- 
viding thousands  of  Americans  each 
year  with  sights  never  before  imagined. 
If  that  is  what  he  means  by  "destruc- 
tion." I  think  he  is  using  a  very  narrow 
meaning  of  the  word. 

I'm  not  saying  that  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
should  have  been  constructed  Just  to 
create  that  beautiful  lake.  Glen  Canyon 
was  a  v«7  beautiful  canyon,  seen  by  a 
haiKlful  of  adventurers  and  outdoors- 
men,  before  the  dam  was  built  But 
ii^iUe  some  of  that  beauty  has  been  lost 
in  the  lower  depths  of  the  canyon,  new 
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|eve  that  is  what 
leant  at  all.     Of 

ate  of  the  setting 
fhr  national  parks. 

tlrst  President  to 
clamation,  and 
:  |f oimd  in  my  own 

phere  Theodore 
pattern  for  all 

1  In  the  West. 


beauty  has  been  crefied,  and  now  for 
the  first  time  people  aan  get  in  there  to 
see  it.  This,  I  repeat  is  not  what  most 
of  us  would  call  "desti^ctlon." 

Mr.  Brower  refers  to  a  statement  of 
President  Theodore  itbosevelt  which  is 
supposed  to  be  an  argument  against  any 
dams  anywhere  arq^nd  the  Grand 
Canyon.  I  do  not  b( 
President  Roosevelt 
course  he  was  an  adv( 
aside  of  Federal  lands 
But  he  also  was  the 
come  out  strong  for 
evidence  of  this  can 
State  of  Arizona, 
Roosevelt  Dam  set 
other  reclamation ^ 

Again,  we  see  the  u^  of  inflammatory 
language  when  Mr.  ftj-ower  says  these 
dams  will  "invade  the  National  Park 
System."  Well,  let  us  remember  that 
one  of  these  dams  is  18  miles  upstream 
of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and 
cannot  possibly  invade  it.  The  other  is 
80  miles  downstream,!  and  its  reservoir 
extends  along  the  boundary  of  the  park 
13  miles  in  a  remote  sirea  never  seen  by 
the  public.  I  would  sajy  this  is  less  of  an 
Invasion  than  a  "bordpr  skirmish." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  will 
note,  I  have  been  incensed  by  these 
charges.  I  am  no  enenly  of  conservation, 
and  my  36  colleagues  Joining  me  in  this 
bill  are  no  enemies  of!  conservation.  I. 
for  one,  fought  long  «id  hard  for  the 
Wilderness  Act.  I  d^toted  great  time 
and  effort  to  the  Lan(^  and  Water  Con- 
servation Act.  I  am  forking  right  now 
for  passage  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  bill,  ^nd  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  for  cons^tvatlon  and  park 
legislation  as  long  as  i  am  in  the  Con- 
gress. To  have  legislaUon  I  have  spon- 
sored attacked  in  this  iiresponsible  man- 
ner Is  highly  offensive  to  me,  and  I  have 
wanted  my  colleagues  tp  have  the  benefit 
of  a  prompt  reply  from  me  to  these  at- 
tacks on  my  bill.  | 

What  is  proposed  |lii  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  project  bill  is  a  solution  to 
part  of  the  immediate  water  needs  of 
Arizona  and  California  and  the  financ- 
ing of  future  water 
works  to  meet  the  n( 
Western  States. 

I  hope  my  colleague 
nowhere  does  the  Siei 

the  water  will  be  ai 

It  is  needed  desperate 
tlons  are  growing  in  the 
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is  of  five  other 


will  note  that 
Club  say  that 

or  unneeded. 

Our  popula- 
est,  and  people 


need  water.  It  is  not  going  to  solve  the 
problem  merely  to  teU  people  to  stay 
home  in  Wisconshi  pr  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  gohig  to  afaie  because  this 
NaUon  Is  growing,  and  our  population 
IS  moving.  We  cannot  teU  the  West  to 
stop  growing":  it  is  gotag  to  grow 
Whether  the  Sierra  Clul>  likes  it  or  not 
Instead  of  attacking  Uils  legislation  as 
ruining  the  Grand  C^tyon  the  Sierra 
Club  ought  to  praise  th«  people  who  have 
drafted  it  because  It  gives  such  great  re- 
^P^t  to  Grand  Canyqn  National  Park 
and  Grand  Canyon  Natflpnal  Monument, 
rar  from  ndnlng  the  cihyon  these  dams 
win  Insure  that  no  seridiis  and  damaging 
incursions  will  occur  ii^  the  future.  The 
Job  will  be  done,  and  it  fill  be  done  right. 


In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
legislation  marks  a  great  beginning  in 
the  long  fight  to  solve  this  Nation's 
mounting  water  crisis.  In  years  past  we 
have  always  dealt  with  our  water  prob- 
lems on  a  local,  piecemeal  basis.  For  this 
reason  Arizona  and  California  were  at 
odds  for  years,  and  we  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  settle  our  dispute.  Now 
we  are  on  the  saune  side,  working  to- 
gether. I  do  not  think  you  could  find 
greater  evidence  of  the  statesmanship 
involved  in  this  legislation,  or  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  what  we  are  attempting  to 
do.  What  we  propose  is  a  regional  so- 
lution of  major  water  problems.  What 
we  succeed  in  doing  here  can  set  the  pat- 
tern for  other  regions  of  the  country  to 
follow,  and  through  these  acts  of  water 
statesmanship  we  can  come  to  grips  at 
last  with  the  myriad  of  water  problems 
facing  so  many  of  our  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  attempted  to  an- 
swer each  of  the  charges  made  by  the 
Sierra  Club  in  these  ads.  I  hope  and 
trust  my  colleagues  will  rest  easier  know- 
ing that  these  swe^ing  charges  are 
either  false,  misleading,  or  both.  And  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that  neither  I 
nor  the  36  cosponsors  of  my  bill  would 
endorse  legislation  meeting  the  descrip- 
tions applied  to  It  by  the  Sierra  Club 
today. 

Before  cqpcluding  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  a  recent  statement  by  Laurence 
Rockefeller,  Chairman  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty, 
who  said: 

Conservationists  have  had  to  do  some  re- 
thinking, too.  For  most  oonservatlonlsta, 
development  had  long  been  an  anathema: 
they  have  been  interested  in  nondevelop- 
ment,  and  to  them  the  natural  foe  has  been 
the  bulldozer  and  the  builder — indeed,  some 
conservationists  would  go  almost  so  far  as  to 
Include  people. 

Unswerving  hostility  to  develc^Hnent,  how- 
ever, condemns  tbe  oonsra^atlonlsts  to  a  rectr 
guard  action,  and  more  and  more  of  them 
are  coming  to  recognize  that  this  Is  defeatist. 
It  conservation,  as  I  believe.  Involves  the 
wise  use  of  our  renewable  resources,  those 
who  wish  to  see  better  environment  for  our 
people  must  work  with  the  future.  Whether 
one  likes  It  or  not,  many  more  houses  are 
going  to  be  buUt,  many  more  bridges  and 
highways,  and  the  ImpcMiant  question  Is 
not  If,  but  how. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Mr.  Rockefeller 
is  right  and  the  Sierra  Club  is  wrong  In 
this  instance.  I  would  hope  the  Sierra 
Club  would  reconsider  before  proceeding 
further  with  this  ill-conceived  attack  on 
a  sound  and  constructive  solution  to  the 
water  problems  of  the  Southwest.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  believe  it  has  suiythlng  con- 
structive to  offer  when  it  concludes  one  of 
these  ads  with  this  statement : 

In  Ave  years  your  Reclamation  engineers 
can  close  the  Orand  Canyon  show — the  es- 
sence and  excellence  of  it — end  It  for  all  our 
civilization's  time. 

I  trust  all  who  have  stuck  with  me 
through  this  rather  lengthy  speech  will 
understand  now  how  false — ^how  utterly 
and  completely  false— is  that  statement. 
The  Grand  Canyon  show  is  not  coming 
to  an  end.  It  is  going  to  go  on  for  the 
rest  of  time.  And  a  lot  more  people  are 
going  to  see  it  than  ever  before. 


U.S.  CAMERAMEN  AND  REPORTERS 
WORK  UNDER  EXTREMELY  HAZ- 
ARDOUS CONDITIONS  IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albbht).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  genUeman  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  McDowzu.]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  25,  1966.  I  addressed  the  House  on 
the  subject  of  certain  wire  service  photos 
and  reports  published  in  various  news- 
papers regarding  recent  events  within 
Da  Nang's  besieged  Thih  Hoi  pagoda  in 
Vietnam. 

I  called  attention  to  the  discrepancies 
between  the  AP  and  the  UPI  pictures  and 
captions  and  a  story  filed  by  Richard 
Critchfleld,  Asian  correspondent  for  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Evening  Star,  and  I 
simply  requested  a  clarification. 

I  now  submit  for  the  Record  the  replies 
to  my  request  for  clarification  of  these 
discrepancies  which  I  received  from  the 
UPI,  AP,  and  the  WasWngton,  D.C.. 
Evening  Star,  and  I  commend  them  and 
their  staff  photographers  and  reporters 
in  South  Vietnam  for  their  prompt  and 
candid  response  to  my  request  of  May  25. 

I  especially  commend  to  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  public  the  expanded 
reply  of  Richard  Critchfield  whose  honest 
reporting  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
replies  I  have  received,  and  which  was 
highly  commended  editorially  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  May  26,  1966.  His 
factual  reporting  Is  in  the  highest  tra- 
dition of  our  free  press,  and  adds  signifi- 
cantly to  our  understanding  of  the  tragic 
events  in  Vietnam. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  emphasize  a  point 
I  made  in  an  Interview  published  in  the 
June  4, 1966,  issue  of  Editor  tt  Publisher, 
that — 

Editors  should  certainly  look  Into  tbe 
matter  If  questionable  pictures  of  this  nature 
continue  to  crop  up.  They  owe  It  to  their 
readers  to  see  to  It  that  propaganda  masked 
as  news  U  not  aUowed  to  Infiltrate  our 
newspapers. 

For,  as  I  pointed  out  In  my  floor  re- 
marks on  May  25 : 

If  one  single  picture  or  one  single  major 
news  story  can  be  questioned  for  accuracy 
and  factual  background,  then  the  American 
public  should  know  this  so  that  they  may 
Judge  their  newspapers  accordingly.  We 
expect  propaganda  In  the  Communist  press. 
Certainly  our  own  free  press  should  not  be 
subject  to  such  a  charge. 

The  replies  I  have  rec^ved  from  UPI, 
AP,  and  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Evening 
Star,  as  well  as  the  lead  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribxme  to  which  I  referred 
earUer,  follow: 

New  Tors,  N.T.. 

May  26, 1966. 
Representative  Habkis  B.  McDowell,  Ja., 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.O.: 

In  the  spirit  of  fairness,  the  United  Press 
International  requests  you  take  equal  time 
on  tbe  floor  and  set  the  record  straight  con- 
cerning your  charge  yesterday  that  we  mis- 
led the  public  with  a  picture  from  Saigon 
Sunday  of  a  wounded  woman  and  baby. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  woman  and  the  baby 
were  wounded  In  the  civil  ooofllet  near  a 
Buddhist  pagoda  In  Da  Nang.  The  fact  Is 
that  they  lay  wounded  on  a  stretcher  in  the 
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•Uff  pboteypli— ,  of  TMkNu  UjB.  news 
medU  ftrrtTed.  Including  UPI  staff  Pbotog- 
npher  Stev*  Vmi  Metor.  Ill*  fket  Is  that 
there  vera  about  SO  staff  eaRwpondenta 
and  news  photocraphen  o<  TJA  media  at  tbe 
•cene.  They  testify  at  lenctb  that  they  did 
not  feel  tbey  were  trapped  In  the  pagoda  by 
the  Buddhlett,  but  moved  fteeiy  aa  gnnflre 
permitted.  The  fact  la  that  the  bead  monk. 
Thick  Mnfc  emeu,  had  oaUad  a  news  con- 
ferenee  at  the  pagoda.  The  fact  U  that  the 
woman  waa  aUve.  not  dead,  and  we  aUte 
that  on  tbe  testimony  of  several  correapond- 
ents,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  sequence  of  still 
nensplctursa. 

The  fact  Is  there  were  many  other  wounded 
and  dead,  Including  more  than  30  bodies  In 
one  room  and  another  wounded  woman  on 
a  stietelMr  In  the  eoortyard  near  tbe  woman 
and  baby.  Tlte  tact  U  that  the  pagoda  waa 
the  nearest  place  with  a  dispensary  not  a 
hoqtttal.  but  mora  than  a  first  aid  statton. 
The  woman  and  baby  apparently  were  in- 
jured by  mortar  fire  and  were  brought  to  the 
pagoda  by  Boy  Scouts. 

T%e  fact  Is  the  wrxnsn  and  baby  picture 
was  not  (repeat  not)  set  up  or  staged  by  any 
rapteaeBtatlTas  of  the  VS.  media.  The  quee- 
tion  than  la  whether  tbs  BuddhlsU  had 
ataged  the  scene  prior  to  arrlTal  of  photog- 
raplHTs  and  newsmen.  Our  repreeenUtiTes 
and  sereral  other  do  not  think  so.  The 
wounds  were  flresh,  as  if  they  had  Juat  been 
brought  In.  The  fact  U  that  Richard  Crltch- 
fleM  of  the  Washington  star  said  In  Satgon 
yeeUiJay  that  ha  dM  not  (repeat  not)  see 
anyone  prop  tbe  baby  up  beside  tbe  weman. 
nor  did  IM  sea  the  wonaa  and  the  baby 
brought  in.  "Maybe  tbeae  were  not  staged." 
ba  said,  "but  there  were  ao  many  other  things 
that  were  going  on  that  you  had  to  realise 
that  these  things  were  being  ataged.  For  in- 
stance, the  bodies  of  two  monks  draped  on 
the  steps  of  another  pagoda.  The  Buddhist 
Boy  Scouts  who  ran  out  under  fire  and 
dragged  the  bodies  back  mto  the  pagirtla — 
Just  ao  they  could  claim  tbelr  wounded. 
Boms  of  them  ttey  wounded  thamselTea." 

Other  newsmen  disputed  the  charge 
against  the  Boy  Scouts.  Leon  Daniel,  UPI 
staff  coneespundent.  said  Tt  felt  they  were 
herole.  I  certainly  dont  think  they  were 
riakXxtg  their  Uvas^at  way  for  propaganda 
puipuaua."  Bean  Flynn,  a  free  huieer  for 
sereral  large  pubBeattons,  said:  *Tvo  pic- 
turea  of  those  kids.  I'll  fight  CrttchflsM  on 
that  point."  Tlie  fact  remalna  that  a  clvtUan 
woman  and  baby  were  Injured  in  dvU  strife 
and  it  was  a  legitimately  newsworthy  pic- 
ture. S  tbe  Buddhists  eaUed  a  news  con- 
farsaea  to  use  tbe  VS.  medU  tt  was  used  ao 
BBora  than  by  any  otbar  Individual  or  group 
^^  Aita  news  eanfareMee  to  present 
▼*•*■•  '^•X'PI  baa  experienced  newamen 
•■d  pMagrapbvs  in  Vietnam  and  all  of  as 
•ra  rtsdteatad  to  objective,  accurate  report- 
ing. The  final  fact  la  that  wa  strive  for  that 
everyday. 

Sincerely, 

CRAKLZS  KcCaITT, 

Asilstmnt  Oenernl  Manager. 

vn  tfewTptctvrea. 

(From  tibe  Washington  (D.c.)  Evening  star 

May  27,  i»Ml 
AP.  T7PI  Dnnr  CaAaca  Vm  Pwvro  Waa  Poao 
The  Associated  Press  and  United  Ptcm  In- 
UnukliamX,  respoBdli«  to  a  eaograsalonal 
ffhallenga.  have  dsalsd  that  thair  pboto- 
Cnpha  oC  a  Vlataamaae  woman  and  baby 
takaa  duriag  tba  laeent  dvll  strife  at  Oa 
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la  sspaiau  stataaaenta.  tba  nawi 
wgijdta  aarllar  nnvka  in   tba  House 

D-DaL    McOov 

■W*nAt  dlssiepaiiuf  balwaaa  BbataBanbs 

tewwnlttad  by  both  AP  and  UPI  andTnews 


diqwtcb  tram  Richard  Crtteblald,  Asian  cor- 
reapoadaat  ot  Tba  Star. 

Tba  aaim  ssrvloss  saeh  distributed  a  photo- 
graph of  a  womaa  lying  wounded  on  a 
stretcher,  with  a  baby  beside  her,  taken  Sun- 
day night  Inside  the  courtyard  of  a  pagoda. 
ITewsmen  had  been  summoned  there  by 
Buddhists  opposing  the  Satgon  government 
for  aa  announcemeat. 

CrltctafMd.  la  bis  dispatch  Tossday.  re- 
ported tba  newamen  had  Iwen  "enticed  in- 
side for  a  flctioaal  urgent  announosBtant, 
then  wen  told  It  was  too  dangeroua  to  leave 
for  tbe  remainder  of  tha  night  after  Buddhist 
forces  provoked  a  heavy  fire  fight  with  siu:- 
roundlng  paratroopers  and  tanks." 

He  contended  the  entire  Incident  had  been 
staged  as  a  propaganda  show  for  the  Ameri- 
can reporters  and  pbotogn4>h«:s.  He  wrote, 
"perhaps  the  most  cynical  and  outrageous 
touch  was  a  wailing  baby  someone  had 
propped  against  the  body  of  a  dead  woman 
for  tbe  pbetograi^xera'  benefit.' 

McOowxix,  said  that  either  AP  and  UPI 
photographers  or  Crltchfield  were  guilty  of 
"inaccurate  and  Irresponsible"  reporting. 

The  wire  services,  in  their  statements, 
yesterday,  said  picture  sequences  clearly  es- 
taWlshad  the  woman  their  photographers 
pictured  was  not  dead.  Thay  said  their  men 
had  not  poaed  the  photograph,  and  did  not 
tliink  it  had  been  posed. 

Crltchfleld.  replying  from  Saigon,  conceded 
tlve  woman  may  have  been  alive  as  "I  did  not 
feel  tbe  woman's  pulse,"  but  defended  his 
reporting  of  the  entire  episode  In  the  pagoda 
aa  accurately  portraying  the  scene. 

"Congressman  IiicDowaLi.'%  contention 
that  it  was  either  a  question  of  inaccuracy 
by  the  photograpbera  or  myself — if.  indeed, 
we  arc  dlacuHlng  the  same  womaa  and 
baby — is  open  to  question.  The  photog- 
rapher's Job  Is  to  take  pictures  of  what 
exists.  A  reporter's  Job  Is  to  try  to  and  tell 
what  Is  happening  as  beat  he  can. 

"A  wounded  or  dead  woman  lay  on  the 
ground  with  a  walling  baby  by  her  side. 
That  Is  a  news  photograph  by  any  standard. 
But  the  clrciunstances  and  the  setting  sur- 
rounding her  were  equany  Important  to  con- 
vey. That  is  the  reporter's  Job:  To  describe 
what  he  sees  and  to  place  the  event  In  con- 
text and  proper  perspective. 

"What  I  atumpted  to  point  out  was  that 
when  we  (some  40  newsmen)  walked  into 
that  pagoda,  an  array  of  wounded  and  dead 

bodies — Including  a  woman  and  a  child 

were  lying  around  In  an  apparently-staged 
display.  That  waa  the  Immediate  impreaalon 
of  those  newsmen  around  me. 

"Tht  wounded  badly  needed  medical  at- 
tention and  the  Buddhist  monka  there  had 
the  abUity  to  get  them  out  If  they  wanted, 
aa  thay  later  demonstrated." 

Crttcfafldd  went  on  to  recount  what  be 
eaUed  the  "algbtmarisb  experience  of  being 
temporarUy  tr^tped  within  tha  pagoda." 
When  the  newamen  arrived,  ha  said,  it  was 
almost  dark. 

Once  inside  the  pagoda  gates,  they  saw 
youths  and  women  swathed  In  bloody  band- 
••••  lying  lUbout  the  courtyard,  ^ur  women 
lay  on  stratcbets  on  the  ground  Just  before 
the  pagoda  steps.  OB  to  tha  side  was  a 
woman  with  a  baby. 

"Tha  wonaan'a  eysa  wan  closed  and  she 
»ppaaced  to  be  dead."  Critcbflrid  oontiaued. 
"A  very  small  baby — perhaps  less  ti>«n  i  j^^ 
old — apparently  had  been  placed  by  her  side 
aaar  tha  waist.  It  was  crying  and  bald  its 
aims  toiwaid  us  aad  did  not  appear  to  ba 
injured.  I  did  not  fsal  the  woman's  pulse. 
"From  tbe  nearby  classroom  came  the 
atench  from  20  bodies,  many  of  them  putree- 
cent." 
He  added: 

"A  number  of  reportars  vcAced  tkan  we  bad 
waUed  into  a  trap  and  otbaia  vetoed  dl^ust 
at  the  display  of  the  wounded." 


Tha  AP,  la  its  atatemant  wilttsa  after 
«backing  its  Baigon  ottoa.  said  one  of  its 
reporters,  Bobart  Pooa.  said  that  tba  woman 
in  qittsstloa  "waa  aoi  dead  aor  waa  the  pic- 
tura  posed.  The  pictura  sequenee  taken  by 
an  AP  staff  photographer  abowed  the 
mother's  arms  in  three  different  positions." 

Poos  was  wounded  in  tbe  chest  as  he  left 
the  pagoda  grounds. 

UPI,  in  a  sUtament  by  Cbarlaa  McCarty 
aaalstant  general  aumager  of  UPI  news  pie-' 
torea,  luged  McDowau.  to  "set  the  record 
straight  concerning  yoiu  charges  yeeterdty 
that  we  misled  the  public  with  a  picture  from 
Saigon  Simday " 

McCarty  also  said: 

"The  fact  is  ttie  woman  and  baby  picture 
was  not  set  up  or  staged  by  any  representa- 
tive of  the  U.S.  madia.  Tha  quastkin  then 
is  whether  the  Buddhists  had  staged  the 
scene  prior  to  arrival  of  photographers  and 
newsmen. 

"Our  representatives  and  several  others  do 
not  think  so.  .  .  .  If  the  Buddhists  called  a 
news  conference  to  use  the  U.S.  media  it 
was  used  no  more  than  by  any  other  Indivi- 
dual or  group  which  calls  news  conferences 
to  present  views." 

Crltchfleld  does  not  say  tbe  photographers 
staged  the  picture.  He  doea  contend  that 
the  BuddhlsU  summoned  the  newamen  to 
the  pagoda  after  staging  a  scene  to  elicit 
sympathy — and  support — for  their  poeltlon. 

RaroKT  OF  Bicbabo  Cmimurimjt,  Asum  Coa- 
aaaPOMiiairr    roa    thx    WasHDroroN    Evr- 
»ii»i«  Sraa.  on  Paoooa  Picruaxs  and  Sroms 
(AsaocUted   Preea,   Kew   York— Waahlngton 
Star  special) 
Saioom,  May  28.— Saigon  Vietnamese  news- 
papers this  morning  published  atatements 
from  both  American  press  Servtcea  made  in 
response  to  charges  by  Bep.  McDowell  con- 
cerning newsplcture  taken  in  r>iin^T>g  \g^ 
Sunday  night. 

McDowKu.  cited  article  by  this  reporter 
written  Tuesday  oontanding  propaganda 
scene  had  been  staged  within  l^oda  de- 
Uberately  to  picture  South  Vlataaaiese  mlU- 
tary  forces  as  sUughtarlng  innocent  women 
and  children. 

He  quoted  one  scene  tn  my  Tuesday  dis- 
patch "Perhaps  the  most  cynical  and  out- 
rageous touch  waa  a  walling  baby  someone 
liad  propped  against  the  iKxly  of  a  dead 
woman  for  the  photographers'  benefit." 

Though  McDowKX  did  not  refer  to  it  I  also 
had  written  in  previous  story  Monday  "the 
Pagoda  precinct  Itaelf  covering  about  a 
fourth  of  city  block,  was  a  grisly  nightmare 
scene.  Twenty-six  corpses  some  packed  tn 
salt  and  others  badly  decomposed  and 
covered  with  buddhist  flags  swarming  with 
files  gave  wbola  area  sickening  stench. 
Stretchers  of  wounded  women  and  teenage 
boys  wrapped  with  bloody  bandages  lay 
about  tbe  courtyard  as  if  they  were  on  dis- 
play for  tbe  foreign  :>reEs.  This  tragic  spec- 
tacle included  one  dead  woman  with  a 
wailing  baby." 

Tl»e  controversial  story  was  written  fol- 
lowing day  in  effort  to  put  this  scene  inmore 
perspective.  It  was  intended  aa  analysis. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  while  AP  photograidi 
doss  not  entirely  resemble  what  I  remem- 
bered it  la  poaaible  I  was  mistaken. 

It  an  happanad  quickly— we  were  Invited 
to  pagoda,  fired  at  aa  we  entered,  milled  about 
in  semidarltneas  and  confusion,  a  rebel  youth 
grabbed  ma  by  sbonldar  to  see  what  be  said 
was  teaapla  govammant  repression  and  I 
saw  woman  irtto  to  all  appearaaoes  was  dead. 
Have  vivid  tmprasstoa  of  bUck  iudr  bloody 
bandages  and  baby  vlalUy  terrified  and  cry- 
ing raising  Its  arma  to  be  taken  away. 
Moments  later  heavy  flreflgbtlng  erupted 
and  bnlleta  sprayed  courtyard  and  I  did  not 
saa  womaa  aad  baby  agaia.  I  nndentand 
AP  U  trying  to  traea  bar. 
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this  reporter  as 
to  imply  specific 


lare  brave  skilled 
i^Jectlve    aoeurata 

»nd  was  to  Inter- 
|nb  Hoi  aa  I  and 
present  saw  it: 
;emanaglng  by  a 


re  when  we  tried 


accurate  and  fair  quotef 

saying  I   did   not   mean 

picture  of  woman  and  cbA0  were"poeed  and 

set  up  aa  a  fake"  by  foiilgn  newsman.    I 

have  knovim  some  of  phol  t^graphara  involved 

for  two   years  and   they 

newsmen    dedicated    to 

Journalism. 

What  I  did.  however,  li 
pret  entire  spectacle  at 
some  of  the  other  newsn 
A  flagrant  example  of  s 
extremely  skillful  propagiiiida  apparatus 

Whether  rebels  intend)  4  to  hold  ua  bos 
tagee  to  ensure  their  owi  u  protection  or  in- 
volve American  Marines  a  rj  simifly  to  play  on 
our  sympathies  matter  ox  speculation, 
that  certain  aspects  of  soene  contrived  for 
calculated  effect  I  had  no  doubt  whatsoever. 
Since  some  newsmen  prMent  then  remained 
In  Danang  and  others  lidCumed  to  Saigon 
and  elsewhere  and  civil  strife  haa  continued 
have  had  no  opportunltjj  to  canvass  every- 
body present.  APS  BobM-t  Pooe  yesterday 
confirmed  I  had  quoted  I  him  accurately  as 
saying  tbe  "Buddhists  bafl}  trapped  us  in  the 
pagoda  and  then  opened 
to  go." 

Ruben  Salazar  of  Los  ^geles  Times  con- 
firms Tblch  Mlnh  Cbieu  chief  Monk  In 
pagoda  told  newsmen  bej  ;bad  invited  them 
there  for  express  purpose!  bf  witnessing  gov- 
ernment attack  he  expects  1  either  that  night 
or  early  morning. 

Simon  Petrle  a  French!  .correspondent  for 
Paris  Match  and  other  publications  whoee 
Danang  borne  was  ransacked  by  government 
troops  two  days  before  itald  yeste^-day  be 
shared  my  belief  specUcle  of  w  <unded 
staged  for  our  benefit.     | 

Francois  SuUy  of  Newd^eek  Magazine  re- 
ported bla  aubsequeitt  rMearch  in  Danang 
substanUated  what  I  had|  frrltten. 

Dale  Minor  of  WBAR  Ifew  York  who  re- 
corded most  of  the  sound*  in  pagoda  on  bis 
taperecorder  said  yesterday  he  was  convinced 
government  troops  bad ;  twice  "raked  tbe 
courtyard"  with  machine  gun  fire  while  we 
were  there  aad  wounded  lay  exposed  In 
open,  I 

Ronald  Nessen  of  NBC  And  William  Stout 
of  CBS  who  shared  sama  'ditch  during  first 
heavy  flrefight  both  exprjeased  conviction  at 
time  rebels  had  provoked  government  fire 
to  trap  us  in  pagoda.  Ko  rebel  ever  ex- 
pressly forbade  us  to  leavjei  But  several  UAA 
me  after  flrefight  roughl)r  same  message  "it 
is  too  dangerous  now  for<}ou  to  leave  before 
morning."  i 

David  Kelly  of  London  ntconomlst  who  left 
Danang  Sunday  aftemoop  said  yesterday  be 
had  seen  considerable  'evidence  of  rebel 
stagemanaglng  events  dinng  his  two  day 
stopover  In  Danang.  I 

Kelly  felt  controversy  Moduced  "a  health- 
ier situation".  Kelly  4^  whUe  he  felt 
monka  at  Tlnb  Hoi  had!  ishown  rsspeot  for 
dead  by  arranging  bodies  and  observing  tra- 
ditional ceremomes,  tiao  monks  found 
sprawled  dead  In  pagod4  entranea  Ftlday 
mormng  had  definitely]  ttagad  ^paaranoe 
and  bad  not  been  decen^  cared  for. 

He  also  noted  aa  I  ktld  tbat  although 
pagoda  reportedly  def  endM  by  rebel  battaUon 
which  I  had  actuaUy  ae^h  day  before  there 
was  only  one  dead  solder's  body  la  evi 
dence. 

UPI  in  Ita  statement 
■et  record  straight 
facu.    Itoontended 
"can  testify  at  length 
trapped  ia  tha  pagoda 
moved  freely  as  gunfire 

This  testiawny  aboulM  ba  recorded  and 
publicized  to  set  tha  ra(  drd  atraight.    Moat 
of  tha  otbar  aewnaea  j  talked 
Poos  baliaf  we  had  been      "     '' 
to  trap  tu.    Tbroogb 
aewaoien  wera  la  three 

cxn- 


4aked  McOoweU  to 
umentad  list  of 
reporters  on  scene 
they  did  not  feel 
BuddhUts  but 
tted." 


to  abared 
ontlced  into  pagoda 
of  tha  episode 
,te  gnnipa.    I 
1»— Pari  llO 


waa  with  what  appeared  to  be  two  television 
teams,  NBC  and  CBS. 

Two  tracer  bnlleta  wen  fired  stmlg^t  over 
our  beads  from  pagoda  gate  as  we  approached 
pagoda.  At  this  point  Nell  Sheehan  of  New 
York  limes  and  one  other  newsman  near 
rear  of  group  turned  back  to  American  Press 
camp. 

Atxmt  doaen  of  us  wen  too  cloee  to  pagoda 
by  then  to  feel  could  safely  ntreat  but  from 
that  moment  all  of  us  felt  frightened  and 
uneasy  if  not  trapped.  Others  already  In- 
side possibly  felt  easier  In  their  minds. 

Within  nUnutes  however  six  or  seven  news- 
men although  \irgent  announcement  had 
not  yet  been  made— -fmd  never  waa — at- 
tempted to  leave  pagoda,  wen  fired  upon 
and  wounded  by  granade  fragments.  One 
photographer  I  saw  voiced  real  panic.  An- 
other a  Vietnamese  banded  bla  camera  over 
to  bis  American  employer  and  said  no  nutt- 
ter  what  be  waa  getting  out. 

Everyone  I  saw  with  exception  of  one 
heroic  voice  who  shouted  across  courtyard  "I 
am  staying  all  night"  waa  either  angry  or 
frightened  and  many  could  be  accurately 
described  as  terrified. 

UPI  mentions  pagoda  was  nearest  place 
with  dispensary  which  wae  true.  But  a  heav- 
ily armored  battalion  had  surrounded  Ita 
rear  at  five  o'clock  triggering  heavy  firelight 
and  nbela  later  triggered  another  between 
seven  and  eight  when  we  wen  Inside  pagoda. 
According  to  APS  Investigation  woman  and 
baby  were  mortar  fire  victims  and  had  been 
found  hiding  and  brought  by  Buddhist  boy- 
scouts  near  house  some  two  hundred  yards 
away  to  pagoda  ootnpoiuMt.  TtUs  was  during 
daylight  since  darkness  fell  only  when  we 
reached  tbe  gate.  During  daylight  hours 
ambulances  and  other  vehicles  had  been 
cording  and  going  from  pagoda  all  day. 

When  we  arrived  nbels  voiced  fears  of 
imminent  government  attack.  These  in- 
cluded apparent  leader  Thicb  Mlnh  Chleu. 

My  contention  was  tbat  wounded  could 
have  been  carried  away  from  pagoda  to 
safety  and  helped  down  tbe  street  slnoe  only 
four  government  tanks  on  tbat  side.  My 
contention  was  VbaX  to  bring  them  to  pagoda 
endangered  their  lives  both  from  lack  of 
medical  care  and  exposiu-e  to  incoming  bul- 
lets since  they  wen  left  lying  In  exposed 
courtyard. 

Friday  afternoon  Blennetb  Hart>ldge  of 
Philadelphia  one  of  two  American  business- 
men sharing  house  two  blocks  away  from 
pagoda  told  me  It  was  his  impression  most 
of  wounded  clvlliana  in  area  has  been  bit 
by  nbel  fin  whether  rescued  by  Buddhist 
boyscouts  or  not. 

Harbidge  a  former  Army  majw  said  he 
had  seen  nbela  laying  boobytraps  in  streets 
and  small  boys  running  back  and  forth  with 
grenades  under  their  shirts. 

His  bouse  was  hit  with  mortar  wounding 
landlady  and  a  servant  blown  up  by  street- 
mine.  Harbidge  put  blame  for  both  oa 
nbels. 

UPI  noted  I  had  said  I  had  not  seen  any- 
one prop  up  baby  nor  bad  I  seen  woman 
or  baby  brought  In.  This  is  true.  But  wom- 
an I  saw  dead  or  alive  waa  In  no  condltim 
to  look  after  tbat  child  and  somebody  would 
Iwve  had  to  prop  it  there  wliich  was  what  I 
reported. 

Then  was  also  testimony  Buddhist  boy- 
scouts  had  acted  heroically  rescuing  wounded 
undo*  fin.  I  agree  one  hundred  percent.  My 
belief  was  tbat  like  hlghscbool  girls  and 
othen  in  pagoda  the  boyscouts  wera  being 
uaed  aa  unconscious  Instrumenta  of  a  cynical 
propaganda  apparatus  Invdvlag  only  a  hand- 
ful of  leadara.  One  of  topnaoat  Buddbiat 
leaden  told  ma  Thursday  tbat  "romantic 
ideallaUc"  youths  made  best  agltatcxa.  My 
experience  in  Danang  was  tbat  many  nbel 
soldlen,  boyscouts,  hlghscbool  girls  and 
othen  took  part  out  of  good  faith  in  what 
felt  was  good  cause.  Brig.  Oea.  Du  Quoc 
Dong  In  Interview  expressed  much  sbdw  view 


aa  bis  national  rank  aad  file  of  rebels  should 


What  really  happened  during  those  ooa- 
f  used  moBaents  la  Hah  HOi  could  probably  be 
aocuratMy  detnmlned  by  interviewing  each 
of  newsBian  involved.  Marine  oOean  at  press 
canxp  aad  moat  of  several  hundred  Vietna- 
mese wounded  during  tbe  entln  week.  A 
canful  atudy  could  be  made  of  rebel  prop- 
aganda apparatus.  llUs  would  requira 
United  Statea  government  resourose  since 
newsmen  mxist  go  on  and  nport  oontlnuiag 
dally  events.  Tbe  issue  is  profoundly  im- 
portant one  in  Vietnam  and  should  not  be 
lost  In  secondary  matter  of  whether  plctiire 
was  faked.  Of  course  It  was  not  and  thia 
nporter  never  nuant  to  imply  it  waa.  The 
stagemanaglng  was  done  on  much  vaster 
scale  aad  this  propaganda  apparatua  is  what 
alwuld  be  Investigated  and  aeeused,  not  the 
press  services.    End  Crltchfield 

(Rom  the  Chicago  (HI.)  Tribune,  Mky  26, 

1906] 

TBI  SCALXS  FkU.  FfeOM  THBS  ETM 

One  of  the  most  stgnlfloant  news  stories 
of  tbe  Viet  Nam  war  was  written  by  Bldiard 
Crltchfield,  a  distinguished  Waahlngton  Star 
correspondent,  distributed  by  the  Assoeiated 
Press,  and  publialaed  by  Tlte  Tribune  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  CMtdiileld's  dispatch  U  ooaelusive 
evidence  that  some  of  the  reportlag  froaa 
Viet  Nam  has  been  the  wont  in  our  his- 
tory, which  Is  a  majcn-  reason  why  the 
American  people  an  so  confused  about  it. 

Ttie  story  recounts  the  borrlble  experl- 
eooe  of  40  Aaanlean  and  foreign  newsmen 
who  wera  lured  into  Da  Naag^  Buddblat 
Tlnb  Hoi  pagoda,  besieged  by  gnremmeat 
troops,  by  nvolutloaaiy  moalcs  wlio  promised 
them  an  important  statement.  When  they 
arrived  the  newsmen  wen  told  that  it  was  too 
dangerous  for  them  to  leave,  and  they  soon 
realtaed  that  tbe  treacherotiB  monks  had  en- 
ticed them  Into  the  pagoda  as  hostages. 
Either  their  pnsence  would  deter  govern- 
ment troops  from  assaulting  tbe  pagoda  or, 
IX  It  should  be  atormed.  tlie  surviving  nswe- 
men  would  put  tbe  blame  for  tbe  attack  on 
military  forces  loyal  to  Premier  Ky. 

Mr.  Crltchfleld  describes  the  experience  of 
tbe  newsmen  aa  "a  kind  of  shock  treatment 
that  stripped  ban  tbe  aUnoat  incredible 
cynicism  of  Buddhist  nwnks  aad  r«bal 
poutlcal  eommtsssn  toward  humaa  life." 
Tlie  liicident.  be  saya,  eaploded  tba  mytb 
tbat  the  Buddhists  represented  "a  Just  but 
npressed  popular  cause."  He  says  the  "scales 
fell  from  tbe  eyes"  Ol  tbe  naive  newsmen 
who  bad  helped  to  propagate  this  myth. 

De^te  the  risk  of  beiag  sbo«  ia  tbe  baidc 
by  tba  Buddhist  rsbais,  tbe  newsaiea,  aa  Mr. 
Ciitehfleld  says,  decided  to  "stand  np  Cor  bu- 
maa  decency."  They  turned  tbelr  baeka  on 
tbe  ntf"^'.  marched  out.  waving  hanrtkar- 
cblefs  and  undershirts,  and  three  of  them 
wen  injured  by  nbel  snipen  and  a  grenade. 
Mr.  Crltchfleld  has  a  reputation  for  honest, 
objective  reporting.  UnUka  many  othen  in 
Viet  Nam,  he  has  not  distorted  facta  to  sup- 
port some  ideologiflal  predilection.  But  be 
la  aa  idesdist.  aad  be  bad  dnoerely  believad 
tbat  the  Buddhist  insurrection  was  a  popu- 
lar movement.  He  waa  tbe  oloaest  Amerioan 
correspondent  in  Viet  Nam  to  Gen.  Nguyen 
Chanh  Thi,  depoeed  former  commander  of 
the  1st  corps  area  and  political  aUy  of  the 
infamous  Tblch  Trl  Qaaag,  leader  of  ilM 
Buddhist  robcila  Thus  bis  aoeount  of  tbe 
revelatloB  in  the  Tlnb  Hoi  pagoda  is  a  con- 
feeaion  of  lmm»"f  significance. 

The  Buddhist  tactics  descrltied  by  Mr. 
OrttetafleM  an  cbaraeiertsttoaUy  eommualat 
aad  wholly  incompatible  with  the  aeU-daay- 
ia«  asoatte.  and  gaatia  attitudaa  of  Bud- 
dlUsm.  Tbey  '*-*^—*  their  own  nllgioua 
sanctuary,  refusing  to  bury  their  dead  (m  tbe 
pretense  tbat  government  troops  would  not 
let  tbam  oat  of  tbe  pagoda,  wbea  trucks  fly- 
ing Bod  OroM  fii«B  w«e  ooaiiag  aad  going 
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wKb  mriBs  and  anununlUon.  Tbey  Mined  Boy 
Scouts  and  Induced  them  to  fire  and  throw 
grenadea  at  government  troopa,  who  could 
not  return  the  fire  without  killing  children 
and  creating  martyn  for  the  Buddhlata. 

Marshal  Ky  haa  Mid  that  Trl  Quang  U  cer- 
tainly a  communist  sympathlaer  and  prob- 
ably a  communist.  It  la  known  from  cap- 
tured enemy  documents  that  the  rebellious 
Buddhist  groups  were  Infiltrated  and  strongly 
Influenced  by  the  Communists.  The  antl- 
govemment  and  an ti -American  slogans  used 
In  all  Buddhist  demonstrations  were  dictated 
by  the  Communist  party. 

All  these  facts  have  been  reported  by  the 
Tribune. 


STRUGGLE  TO  PROTECT  OUR  EN- 
VIRONMENT PROM  POLLUTION 
ENLISTS  TALENTS  OP  ABLE  MEN 
PROM  MANY  DIPPERENT  PRO- 
FESSIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
struggle  to  protect  our  environment  from 
pollution  has  enlisted  the  talents  of  able 
men  from  many  different  professions.  I 
would  like  to  take  occasion  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  man  who  represents,  with  honor, 
that  group  of  skilled  and  sophisticated 
engineers  who  have  done  so  much  in  re- 
cent years  to  make  this  a  healthier  na- 
tion in  which  to  live. 

This  week  Mr.  Harry  Q.  Hanson.  Asso- 
ciate Chief  for  ESivlronmental  Health 
and  an  Assistant  Surgeon  General  of  the 
UjS.  Public  Health  Service  is  leaving  that 
organization  after  nearly  25  years  of 
dedicated  service. 

Many  Members  of  this  Congress  have 
become  increasingly  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  combatting  pollution  of  the 
environment  as  a  menace  to  human 
health,  as  well  as  to  important  aesthetic 
and  economic  values.  Ae  a  member  and 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  which 
deals  with  the  annual  budget  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  tremendous  task  we  confront  in 
combatting  a  multitude  of  pollutants.  I 
have  also  come  to  respect  the  engineers 
who  were  among  the  first  of  the  profes- 
sional groups  to  realize  the  signiflance 
of  the  problem  and  to  devise  methods  of 
containing  it.  Among  these  pioneers  in 
a  new  and  complex  area  of  modem  life, 
Mr.  Hansen  has  flUed  an  important  role. 

As  director  of  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Sani- 
tary Engineering  Center  in  Cincinnati 
Ohio,  frwn  1954  to  1960  he  contributed  to 
the  strength  of  that  facility  and  helped 
make  it  a  pivotal  resource  in  aU  our  en- 
vironmental health  efforts  to  the  point 
that  it  became  intematlonaUy  famous 
As  Associate  Chief  for  Environmental 
Health  since  1960,  he  has  earned  respect 
for  his  professional  ability  and  his  per- 
■wial  integrity. 

Mr.  Hanson  has  not  only  served  well 
the  people  of  this  NaUon.  He  has  shared 
knowledge  and  skill  and  carried  a  mes- 
sage of  hope  to  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries. On  two  occasicHis  Mr.  Hanson 
served  as  adviser  to  U.S.  delegaUons  of 
the  World  Health  Organisation.  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  and  he  has  aUy  r^resent- 


ed  our  country  in  othor  international 
conferences. 

I  am  confident  his  experience  and  skill 
will  serve  this  Nation  well  when  Mr.  Han- 
son assumes  his  new  post  as  Regional 
Adviser  for  Sanitary  Engineering  with 
the  Pan  American  Health  Organization. 

On  my  own  behalf  and  for  Mr.  Han- 
son's many  other  friends  in  Congress,  I 
extend  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Hanson  for 
success  in  his  new  endeavors.  I  would 
also  add  our  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
his  significant  contributions  to  the  fur- 
therance of  public  health,  as  he  has  im- 
remittlngly  devoted  himself  to  the  health 
of  people  and  their  environment  over  a 
quarter  century  of  public  service. 


LEAVE   OP   ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Plywt  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gray)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  DoRN,  for  1  hour,  on  June  16. 

Mr.  Moku.br,  for  15  minutes,  on  June 
13. 

Mr.  CoNTE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama)  for  15  minutes,  on 
June  14;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama),  for  5  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Included  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGcs),  for  30  minutes  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  irclude  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Fogarty  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGCs).  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Howard  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boocs),  for  30  minutes,  on  June  13;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Adair  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Quiz  to  Include  extraneous  matter 
with  his  remarks  made  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Arends  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama)  following  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Qote  in  Committee  today 
and  to  include  certain  detailed  informa- 
tion. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.MAca«MO«. 

Mr.  McClort. 

Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Bob  WiLsoir.  • 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bocos)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  VivUN. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Parnum  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  it  ex- 
ceeds the  limit  and  Is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $364. 


SENATE  BILLS,  A  JOINT  RESOLU- 
'nON.  AND  A  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTICW  REFERRED 

Bills,  a  Joint  resolution,  and  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.  662.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  deflnltlon 
of  the  term  "Veterans'  AdmlnlstraUon  facU- 
Itles,"  and  to  eliminate  certain  requirements 
for  the  furnishing  of  nursing  home  care  in 
the  case  of  veterans  hoepltallzed  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  In  Alaska  and  Hawaii; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  23M.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  provisions 
of  the  act  of  January  21,  1929  (46  Stat.  1091), 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.J.  Res.  lie.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  administration  and  development  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  a  naUonal  historic 
site;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

S.  Con.  Res.  39.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  create  the  Roanoke 
Island  Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insxilar  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  11  minutes  pjn.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  June  13, 1966,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2482.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  amend 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  transit 
regulation  compact  to  establish  an  organi- 
zation empowered  to  provide  transit  facili- 
ties In  the  National  Capital  region  and  for 
other  purposes  and  to  enact  said  amendment 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  (H.  Doc.  No. 
462);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2483.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  state 
of  the  finances,  for  fiscal  year  ended  June 
SO,  1966  (H.  Doc.  No.  320) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations. 

3484.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AssUtant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  concession  contract  un- 
der which  the  Yellowstone  Park  Co.  will  be 
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authorized  to  provide  MCBommodatlona,  fa- 
cllltlea,  mad  — mluea  for  the  paMlo  la  T«l- 
lowstoae  Nattoiul  Parte,  Mfyo.,  punaant  to 
the  proTtsloBs  oC  70  8ta  i  548;  to  tlM  Ooin« 
mittee  on  Interior  and  1 1  lular  ACaira. 

3486.  A  letter  from  tit  Awtrtant  Secre- 
tary of  tlM  mterlor,  tn  Qamltttac  a  project 
proposal  received  from  the  Salmon  Rlvar 
Canal  Co.,  of  HoUUtar,  Mabo,  punuant  to 
the  provisions  of  aectloiu4(o)  of  tbo  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  lUtt  of  1966:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  WMI  Inaular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  CO: 
Lie  BILLS  AND 


TEESONPUB- 
lUTIONS 


xm,  reports  of 
red  to  the  Clerk 


Under  clause  2  of 
committees  were  del 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  fdUows: 

Mr.  SMITH  Of  Vlrglila:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Reeolutli  m  i  884.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Commit  bee  on  Agriculture 
to  conduct  studies  and  li  ivestlgatlona  relat- 
ing to  certain  matters  irlthln  it*  Jurisdic- 
tion; without  amendmeit  (Rept.  No.  1631). 
Referred  to  the  House  C  ■  lendar. 

Mr.  BOfOHAM:  OoDialttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Ho  j  se  Joint  Resolution 
1030.  Joint  resolution  1o  provide  for  the 
sdmlnlstratloa  and  deiUopment  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  as  a  niilonal  historic  site, 
and  for  other  purposesi  with  amaiKlments 
(Rept.  No.  1622).  Refetred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House 
Union. 


I  m  the  State  of  the 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIOJ 

H.R.  16585.  A  bUl  to  l4mend  section  3402 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  recognition  by  the  A|4mlnlstz«tor  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  Sates  for  the  prose- 
cution of  veterans'  claltda;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  , 
By  Mr.  ASHLBT: 

HS.  15686.  A  bUl  auliorlzlng  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  mtlte  a  sttidy  of  water 
resources  of  the  Oreat  Lakes,  particularly 
Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  1  >le;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  1 
By  Mr.  BATES:        | 

H.R.  16687.  A  blU  to  4^clude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expensee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and,  Means. 

By  Mr.  BR0THILL|  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  16688.  A  bill  to  ^^t  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  States  0t  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of|  Columbia  to  amend 
the  Washington  metropoUtan  area  transit 
regulation  compact  to  ettabUsh  an  organlea- 
tlon  empowered  to  protWe  transit  fselUtles 
In  the  National  Capital  ivglon  and  for  other 
piu-poees  and  to  enact  Mid  amendment  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  i 

By  Mr.  BTRNK  of  t>tonsylvanla: 

RR.  16589.  A  bill  to  {provide  tor  the  pres- 
ervation and  extension  of  Independence 
National  Historical  Part  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  IT 

By  Mr.  CONABLE 

H.R.  16SM.  A   bUl   to 
Canufit  Praotloes  Act. 


purposes:    to    the    CoMmlttee    on    House 
Admlnlstntton. 

By  Mr.  DERWINsidi: 

HJt.  15691.  A  bUl  to  4  iieiare  the  nilnols  * 

Mlnhigsn  Ganal  ahanrtiioed  as  a  navigable 

^tsrway  of  the  UalfeeiL  States  of  America, 

'  '  to  ^pUtdalB  any  ^aterast  the  United 


amend  the  Federal 
IMS.  and  for  other 


States  of  Amsrlea  may  have  tliorala  to  tlM 
State  of  TlHnots  to  remove  or  prevent  olottds 
upon  land  titles,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Oommtttee  oa  POMle  Wortcs. 

H-R.  16NS.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  system  for 
the  return  of  Federal  inoome  tax  revenues 
to  the  Statee  to  be  used  ezcluslTely  for  edu- 
cational purposes;  to  the  Coomlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 

HJt.  16S9S.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Seeretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  action  that  should 
be  taken  to  preserve,  develop,  and  make  ac- 
cessible for  public  benefit  a  portion  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  related  lands  in  the  States 
of  Ifew  Jersey  and  New  Toi^,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  M^.  COtEEN  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  16004.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Intwnal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  law  enforcement  officers 
ahall  not  be  subject  to  the  Income  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.HORTON: 

H.R.  15S0S.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  make  a  study  of  water 
reeources  of  the  Oreat  Lakee,  particularly 
Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Brie:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ptibllo  Works. 
ByMr.LANOKN: 

H.R.  15596.  A  bill  to  provide  that  tlie 
United  States  shall  make  no  payments  or 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  for  fur- 
nishing assistance  to  Ootnnuintst  countries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affslra. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

HJL  15697.  A  bin  to  amend  Utie  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  monthly 
social  security  benefit  payments  shall  not  be 
considered  as  Income  in  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  pension  lUMlar  that  title;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  iU.  MacORBQOR: 

H.R.  15598.  A  Mil  to  exclude  from  inoome 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.MACHKN: 

H.R.  1&S99.  A  bUl  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  States  of  VlrglnU  and  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Ooltunbla  to  amend 
the  Washington  metropolitan  w«a  transit 
regulation  compact  to  establish  an  orsanlza- 
tion  empowered  to  provide  transit  f aclUtlee 
in  the  NaUonal  Oi^tal  region  and  for  other 
purposes  and  to  ensiCt  eald  amendmsnt  for 
the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

HJt.  16600.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  C<dumMa  to  amend 
the  Washington  metropoUtan  area  transit 
reguUUon  compact  to  establish  an  organlaa- 
tlon  empowered  to  provide  transit  faculties  In 
the  National  Capital  region  and  for  other 
purposes  and  to  enact  said  amendment  for 
the  District  of  C<dumbla;  to  the  Conualttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

H.R.  16601.  A  bUl  to  amend  eectlon  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  oacers  and  agencies  to 
withhold  information  and  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  reoords;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ST  OBRMAIN: 

HH.  16602.  A  blU  to  Incorporate  Recovery, 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 

H.R.  15603.  A  bUl  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  SUtes  of  VlrglnU  and  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  OolumbU  to  amend 
the  Washington  metropoUtan  area  transit 
regulation  compact  to  estahllsh  an  oryanlaa- 
tlon  empowered  to  provide  transit  facilities 
In  the  NaUonal  Capital  region  and  for  other 
purpoees  and  to  enaet  said  amendment  for 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.  SSBK: 
RJEl.  1M04.  AbUlto4 
orderly  marketing  een<Btl— s  for 
plans  grown  la  Oallf omla;  to  ttoa  ' 
tee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Ut.  VXKMOTO: 
HJl.  IMOS.  A  MH  to  authortae  ovtain  re- 
tired paraoas  81  yean  of  age  or  over  to  par- 
ttelpate  In  the  food  stamp  and  dlreot  dlstri- 
button  programs;  to  the  Oommiriss  oa 
AgrtctUture. 

By  Mr.  CORMAH: 
HH.  lS6oe.  A  Mn  to  ecdude  tram  Income 
certain  relaabozsed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  ways  and  Means. 
ByMk-.DOW: 
H Jt.  15607.  A  bUl  to  amand  secttoa  4S38  of 
title  10.  United  Stotes  Code;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aimed  Bervloes. 

H Jt.  iseoe.  A  MU  to  elUalaato  unsound 
oompeUtlon  for  funds  and  to  ptovlde  for  the 
liquidity  of  the  oommsrolal  *~''"''t  system; 
to  the  C(»nmlttee  on  w^^yi^g  and  Currency. 
ByMT.DOWDT: 
H.R.  1B6W.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Commnnl- 
cattons  Act  of  1984  to  abolish  the  renewal  ro- 
qulrcMMnt  for  Uoenses  In  the  satetf  and  spe- 
elal  radio  aervloes.  and  tor  ottier  p« 
to  the  Ooramlttee  on  Intecstato  and 

HJl.  IMIO.  A  MU  to  amand  seetlMi  CM  «f 
tttle  18,  Criminal  Cods  and  CMmlnal  Pro- 
cedure, of  the  United  States  Code.  1988  edl- 
Uon,  to  inelwle  thefts  from  pipelines  or  pipe- 
line fadlitlee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HH.  16611.  A  bUl  to  amend  (7)  (A)  (1)  of 
Public  Law  89-389,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OOOOKUj: 
H.R.  16612.  A  MU  to  reguUto  Imparts  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  onJWays  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPSRN: 
H.R.  1661S.  A  MU  to  amend  the  tariff 
BChedules  of  the  United  Statee  to  provide,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  existing  rsqulrement  of 
producUOn  before  1830,  that  anUquee  may 
be  Imported  free  of  duty  If  they  exceed  100 
years  of  age  at  the  time  ot  Importatton;  to 
the  Ooramlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
Hit.  16614.  A  blU  to  exclude  from  tneome 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expensee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMSIER: 
HH.  15615.  A  bin  to  aboUsh  the  death 
penalty  under  all  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  authorize  the  Imposition  of  life  Impris- 
onment In  lieu  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.MACKAY: 
HJl.  15616.  A  bUl  to  exclude  from  Inoome 
certain  relmbiuved  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Bfontana: 
H.R.  15617.  A  blU  to  regtiUto  Interstato 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use 
of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  labeUng  of  certain  oonsumer  oonunodlUee 
dlstrtbvited  in  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstato 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
HJl.  16618.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  fishing  rods,  creels,  reels, 
and  artificial  lures,  baits,  and  fUes,  and  to 
nuike  conforming  adjustments  in  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  approprlaUons  for 
fish  restoratton  and  management  projects; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
HA.  15619.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  where 
tlie  entitlement  of  a  veteran,  a  widow,  or 
child  to  a  pension  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Is  based  tipon  the  veteran's  hav- 
ing served  In  World  War  I.  the  benafldary 
shaU  If  otherwise  eligible  have  tbe  right  to 
elect  jpayment  of  pension  under  aUher  the 
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provisions  of  title  38  as  In  effect  on  Jvme  30. 
1980,  or  M  amended  by  Ute  Veterans'  Pen- 
sion Act  ot  19S0,  whlctaerer  provide*  the 
greater  benefit:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans'Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CalUornla: 
HJt.  liwao.  A  bill  to  aboUsh  tbe  deatb  pen- 
alty under  all  laws  of  tbe  United  States,  and 
autborlae  tbe  Imposition  of  life  Imprison- 
ment in  lieu  tbereof ,  and  for  otber  purposes; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
KJ.Res.  1163.  Joint  resolution  to  grant 
tbe  consent  of  Congress  for  tbe  States  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  and  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  amend  tbe  Wasblngton  metropoli- 
tan area  transit  regulation  compact  to  estab- 
llsb  an  organisation  empowered  to  provide 
transit  faclUUes  In  tbe  National  Capital  re- 
gion and  for  otber  purposes  and  to  enact  said 
amendment  for  tbe  District  of  Columbia:  to 
tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 
H.J.  Res.  1164.  Joint  resolution  to  grant  tbe 
consent  of  Congress  for  the  Sutes  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  and  tbe  District  of  Columbia 
to  amend  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
transit  regiilatlon  compact  to  establish  an 
organization  empowered  to  provide  transit 
faculties  in  tbe  National  Capital  region  and 
for  otber  purposes  and  to  enact  said  amend- 
ment for  tbe  District  of  Columbia;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  1166.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD : 
H.  Con.  Res.  689.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  to 
provide    for    a    permanent    United    Nations 
peacekeeping  force;    to   tbe  Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  690.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent    United    NaUons 
peacekeeping  force;    to   tbe  Coounlttee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  691 .  Concurrent  reeolutlon  to 
provide   for    a    permanent   United    Nations 
peacekeeping  force;    to   tbe   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.  Con.  Re*.  69a.  CMicurrent  reeolutlon  to 
provide    for    a    permanent   United    Nations 
peacekeeping  force;    to   tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  693.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent    United    Nations 
peacekeeping  force;    to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CARILL: 
H.  Con.  Ree.  694.  Concurrent  resolutioa  to 
provide    for    a    permanent   United    Nations 
peacekeeping  force;    to   tbe  Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.  Coo.  Res.  696.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent    United    Nations 
peacekeeping  force;    to   tbe   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  COHELAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  696.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent    United    Nations 
peacekeeping  force;    to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  607.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent    United    Nations 
peacekeeping  force;    to   tbe   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL: 
H.  Coo.  Res.  608.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent   United    Nations 
peacekeeping  force;    to   tbe   Coounlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.  Coo.  Ree.  600.  Ooocurrent  reaoluUon  to 
provide   for   a   permanent   United   Nattons 


peacekeeping  force;    to  the  Coounlttee  oo 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ELU3WORTH: 
H.  Con.  Ree.  700.  Concurrent  resolutioa  to 
provide   for   a   permanent   United   Nattons 
peacekeeping  foroe;    to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  701.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  to 
provide    for    a    permanent   United    Nations 
peacekeeping  force;    to   the  Coouilttee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  702.  Conciirrent  resolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent    United    Nations 
peacekeeping  foroe;    to   tbe  Coounlttee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRIEDEL : 
H.  Con.  Res.  703.  Conciirrent  reeolutlin  to 
provide    for    a    permanent   United    Nations 
peacekeeping  force;    to  tbe   Coounlttee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.  Con.  Res.  704.  Conciurent  reaolutton  to 
provide    for    a    permanent   United    Nations 
peacekeeping  force;    to  tbe   Coounlttee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res.  706.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  to 
provide    for    a    permanent   United    Nations 
peacekeeping  force;    to   tbe  Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  706.  Concurrent  resolutton  to 
provide    for    a    permanent   United    Nations 
peacekeeping  force;    to   tbe   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 
H.  Con.  Res.  707.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  to 
provide    for   a    permanent   United    Nattons 
peacekeeping  force;    to  tbe  Coounlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  708.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent   United    Nations 
peacekeeping  force;    to   tbe  Coounlttee  oo 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER : 
H.  Con.  Res.  709.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent   United    Nations 
peacekeeping  force;    to   tbe  Ooounitrtee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  HICKS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  710.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent   United    NaUons 
peacekeeping  force;    to   tbe   Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  711.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide   for   a    permanent   United    Nattons 
peacekeeping  force;    to  tbe  Coounlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res.  712.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for   a    permanent   United    Nations 
peacekeeping  force;    to   tbe  Coounlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CHdahoma: 
H.  Con.  Res.  713.  Concurrent  reeolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent    Untied    NaUons 
peacekeeping  force;    to   tbe  Coounlttee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  714.  Concurrent  reeolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent   United    Nations 
peacekeeping   force;    to  the  Coounlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEOGETT: 
H.  Coo.  Res.  716.  Conciurent  reeolutlon  to 
provide    for    a    permanent   United    Nations 
peacekeeping   force;    to  tbe  Committee  oo 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland: 
H.  Con.  Res.  716.  Concvurent  reeolutlon  to 
provide    for   a    permanent    United    Nations 
peacekeeping   force;    to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MCDOWELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  717.  Concurrent  reeolution  to 
provide    for   a   permanent   United   Nattooa 
peacekeeping   force;    to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  MAOKAT: 
H.  Con.  Re*.  718.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for   a    permanent   United   Nations 
peacekeeping   force;    to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.  Con.  Ree.  719.  Concurrent  reeolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent   United    Nations 
peacekeeping   force;    to  tbe  Coounlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  720.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for    a   permanent   United    Nations 
peacekeeping   force;    to  the  Coounlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  MULTER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  721.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent    United    Nations 
peacekeeping   force;    to  tbe  COTunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OIjSEN  of  Montana: 
H.  Con.  Res.  722.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent    United    NaUons 
peacekeeping   force;    to  tbe  ComoUttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota: 
H.  Con.  Res.  723.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent    United    NaUons 
peacekeeping   force;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  724.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent   United   NaUons 
peacekeeping   force;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  725.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  to 
provide    for    a    peraoanent   United   Nations 
peacekeeping   force;    to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RACE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  726.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent   United    NaUons 
peacekeeping   force;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  Ywk : 
H.  Con.  Res.  727.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide   for   a   permanent   United   NaUou 
peacekeeping   force;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  728.  Conciirrent  reeolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent    United   Nations 
peacekeeping   force;    to  tbe  Coounlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  729.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent    United    Nations 
peacekeeping   force;    to  the  Coounittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  730.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent   United   NaUons 
peacekeeping   fc»-ce;    to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  731.  Ccmcurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent    United    Nations 
peacekeeping   force;    to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  ST.ONGE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  733.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent   United   Nations 
peacekeeping   force:    to  tbe  Coounlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER : 
H.  Con.  Res.  733.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for    a   permanent   United   Nations 
peacekeeping   force;    to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H.  Con.  Res.  734.  Conciurent  resolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent   United    NaU(»is 
peacekeeping   force;    to  tbe  Coounlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VIVIAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  736.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provldfc    for    a    pennanent   United   NaUons 
peacekeeping   force;    to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


ComoUttee 
to 


By  Mr.  WATKINS 
H.  Con.  Res.  736. 
provide    for    a    permanei^i 
peacekeeping   force;    to 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLPP: 
H.  Con.  Res.  737 
provide    for    a    permanei^i. 
peacekeeping    force;    to 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  GILLIOAN: 
H.   Con.   Res.   738 
establishing  a  Joint 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of 
H.   Con.    Res.   739. 
establishing  a  Joint 
Service  and  tbe  Draft; 
Rules. 

ByMr.  JACOBS: 
H.   Con.   Res.   740. 
esublishlng  a  Joint 
Service  and  the  Draft 
Rules. 

ByMr.  JOELSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  741. 
encourage  free  elections 
supervised  by  an 
the  Committee  on  Foreign 
ByMr.  WOLFF: 
H.   Con.   Res.   742. 
tavorlng  free  elections 
Committee  on  Foreign 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS 
H.  Con.  Res.  743 
provide    for    a    permaneift 
peacekeeping   force;    to 
Foreign  Affairs. 


Conc^^ent  resolution  to 

United   Nations 

;lte  Committee  on 


Conc^frent  reeolutlon  to 

United    Nations 

.be  Committee  on 


Coi  ( urrent  resolution 

Committee  on  National 

^e  Committee  on 


|<)wa: 
Coii<|urrent  resolution 
on  National 
;be  Committee  on 


Knickerbacker  Kei  ii  ledy  Korps 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  LEO  W. 

or  NEW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 
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CoK  urrent  resolution 

Comniittee  on  National 

toj  ;he  Committee  on 


Conci  irent  resolution  to 

ii  South  Vietnam 

internajt  onal  trlbimal;  to 

.Ulairs. 

Code  urrent  resolution 
fci  Vietnam;  to  tbe 
I  Affi  il  rs. 

at  CaUfornla: 
Conci^Tent  resolution  to 
United    Nations 
tbe   Conunlttee  on 


By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.  Con.  Res.  744.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  pennanent  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROONSY  of  PennsylvanU: 

H.  Con.  Res.  746.  Concvirrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  permanent  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

H.  Con.  Ree.  746.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  pennanent  United  NaUons 
peacekeeping  force;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  747.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  748.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tabUsbing  a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Service  and  tbe  Draft;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornla: 

H.  Con.  Res.  749.  Concurrent  resolution 
establlBhlng  a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Service  and  tbe  Draft;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  X7DALL: 

H.  .Con.   Res.   750.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  on  tbe  hold- 
ing of  elections  in  South  Vietnam;   to  tbe 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VIVIAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  751.  Conciurent  reeolutlon 
expressing  tbe  sense  of  Congress  on  the  hold- 
ing of  elections  in  South  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BHUB  and  RESOLITTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  16621.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Dl 
Oiovanna;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  16623.  A  MU  for  the  reUef  of  Naeh- 
man  Bench;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
HR.  15623.  A  blU  for  tbe  relief  of  Joseph 
Charles  Mecbaly;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  16824.  A  bUl  to  authorise  and  direct 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  tbe 
vessel  Eugenie  II.  owned  by  J.  C.  Strout,  of 
Mlibrldge,   Maine,   to  be   documented  as  a 
vessel  of  tbe  United  States  with  fuU  coast- 
wUe   prlvUeges;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  15625.  A  bUl  for  tbe  reUef  of  certain 
individuals;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  16626.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Betty 
Duprey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  16627.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefanos 
Papadopoulos;    to    tbe    Conunlttee    on    tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  PennsylvanU: 
H.R.  16628.  A  blU   for   the  reUef  of   Nl^ 
Bonis;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


llEMARKS 

VBRIEN 

TMK 
REF  RESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Jun  jI  9. 1966 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  speaker,  I  learned 
with  awe  and  happine^  some  days  ago 
that  the  memory  of  John  P.  Kennedy  still 
burns  brightly  among  the  young  pec^ile 
of  our  country  and  tha^  at  least  some  of 
the  pledges  of  renewed  dedication  which 
followed  his  death  are  being  kept. 

I  learned  it  on  a  qul«t  street  In  Troy. 
N.Y.,  where  the  student^  of  the  Knicker 
backer  Junior  High 
monument.    It  was  a 
and  a  simple  monume 
carved : 


As  I  stood  to  address  those  boys  and 
girls  I  had  a  lump  in  my  throat  and  pride 
in  my  heart. 

For  just  a  fleeting  moment,  I  could  im- 
agine a  tall  figure,  with  wind-swept  hair, 
looking  out  at  those  youngsters  and,  with 
his  little  half  smile  and  a  twinkle  in  his 
eyes,  saying:  "Nice  going,  kids." 


Department  of  Gimmcrce  Stady  Progran 
To  Cost  Taxpayers  $125,000 


|ool  dedicated  a 
iple  ceremony 
on  which  was 


Ask  not  what  your  counitty  can  do  for  you, 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  four  country. 

When  John  Kennedy  was  struck  down. 
the  boys  and  girls  of  thUt  school  grieved 
oeeply,  as  did  we  all.  ^t  they  did  more. 
They  acted.  They  fomkfed  the  Knicker- 
backer Kennedy  Korps  tt>r  the  sole  piu-- 
Pose  of  doing  good  thinte  for  their  com- 
munity, their  school,  aijf  the  poor. 

They  donate  their  leisure  hours  to 
cleaning  up  yards  and  latreets  and  they 
eive  of  their  slender  mjcuis  to  help  the 
neglected.  i 

This.  then,  is  tbe  litie  story  of  nice 
kids,  of  youngsters  whb  have  captured 
and  kept  a  spark  from  the  eternal  flame. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAuroRMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTBday,  June  9. 1966 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Department  of  Commerce  announced  a 
study  program  which  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers 1125,000  and  is  designed  to  help 
the  State  of  California  develop  Its  full 
potential  for  tourism  and  recreation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  height  of  Irony 
when  centralized  government  in  Wash- 
ington seeks  to  study  the  thriving  tourist 
trade  of  California  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tourists  who  flock  to  Wash- 
ington each  year  must  be  warned  not  to 
swim  in  the  polluted  and  federally  con- 
trolled Potomac  River,  the  stream  which 
waters  the  very  roots  of  American  his- 
tory. 


When  are  we  going  to  stop  this  ridicu- 
lous outpouring  of  money  for  purposes 
like  this  study  in  California?  We  in 
California  do  not  need  Federal  help,  and 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  this  money 
might  be  used  to  clean  up  the  Potomac 
for  the  Federal  Government's  own  tour- 
ists or  perhaps  hire  a  few  more  policemen 
so  that  visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
can  be  safe  on  its  streets. 

And,  before  closing.  Mr.  Spe«Ucer,  let 
me  say  a  word  for  the  poor  suffering  tax- 
payer. This  is  his  money  which  he 
earned,  and  it  should  not  be  tossed 
around  so  foolishly. 


Sauthsoniaa  lastitatioB  Recaves  Bost  of 
Marj  Baker  Eddy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday ,  June  9. 1966 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
simple  ceremony  recently  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  which  coincided  ap- 
propriately with  the  observance  this  year 
of  the  centennial  of  the  discovery  of 
Christian  Science,  offlcials  of  the  U3. 
Government  accepted  a  privatdy  do- 
nated gift  of  a  bust  of  Mary  Baker  EAdy, 
discoverer  and  founder  of  Christian 
Science. 
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Tlw  buct  WM  jireaented  to  the  Smlth- 
■onlaa  Imtttutlon  by  lira.  Fnaees 
ThomiMon  HIU  wbo.  together  vUh  her 
late  huBband.  Calvin  C.  HIU,  acQUlred  this 
famous  likeness  of  Mrs.  Xddy  and  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  It  coald  be  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people.  In  rec- 
ognition of  Mrs.  Eddy's  life  and  great 
religious  discovery. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  bust  of  Mrs. 
Eddy  was  done  In  1889,  and  was 
sculptured  from  life  by  the  celebrated 
Americian  sculptress.  Mrs.  Leulla  Vamey 
Serrao.  when  Mrs.  Eddy  was  living  at  38S 
Commonwealth  Avenue  In  Boston.  Mass. 
The  sculptress  set  up  her  studio  In  a  room 
next  door  where  for  1  or  a  hours  every 
day  except  Sunday  for  9  weeks  Mrs.  Eddy 
sat  for  the  modeling.  It  Is  further  re- 
ported that  during  these  slUlngs  Mrs. 
Serrao  was  healed  of  a  long-existing  con- 
dition of  Impaired  eyesight 

In  addition  to  the  donor.  Mrs.  HIU,  and 
Mr.  Clasrton  Blon  Craig,  monber  of  the 
Christian  Science  board  of  directors, 
other  prominent  guests  at  the  presenta- 
tion were  Mr.  Charles  Nagel,  director  of 
the  National  Portrait  OaUery,  and  Dar. 
Leonard  Carmlchael,  former  secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian. 

This  meeentatlon  ceremony  also  af- 
forded recognition  to  Mrs.  Serrao,  who 
produced  busts  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Susan  B.  Anthony. 
Mark  Twain,  and  other  prominent  pubUc 
figures  of  that  era. 


Resalts  of  Pablk  OpiaioB  Poll  of  Fovlk 
ladiaaa  District 


EZTENSICm  or  REMARKS 
or 

*  HON.  L  ROSS  ADAIR 

OV  XNUAVA 

Of  TBE  HOUSK  Or  REPRBSBNTATrVES 

rharsdoy.  June  9, 196i 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  ^xaker,  a  short 
time  ago  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  the 
pecide  at  my  congressional  district— the 
Fourth  Indiana.  The  response  to  this 
was  heartening  in  that  it  was  unex- 
pectedly large.  I  have  received  upwards 
of  30,000  replies,  many  of  the  cards  be- 
ing accompanied  by  explanatory  letters. 
It  seems  to  me  that  indicates  a  high  level 
of  Interest  in  governmental  matters 
among  our  cltiaens. 

The  results  were  tabulated  by  an  In- 
dependent organization.  Control  Data 
Corp.,  and  they  have  provided  me  with 
the  foUowing  percentage  breakdown  on 
the  various  questions: 
Rbults  of  Public  Opxniom  Poll  or  Foukth 

IlTDIANA    DnTBICT     CONOUCRD    BT    K.    ROSS 

ADum,  Uwuwn  or  CoNaBm 

|Answ«n  In  percent) 

1.  Wliat  cooTM  Bbould  w*  feUow  in 
VUtnam? 

a.  Tntonsify  our  efforta  to  win  the  wu? 
TBb  6S.9     Ko    7.f     Ko  answR-  checked  S8.1 

b.  IfBlntaln  prvaent  efforta? 

Tm  Il.l     No  IS.6     Ho  anaw«r  ehccksd  7S4 

e.  WtthdrawY 
Y«  au     No  13.4     Ito  uBBwer  Tiiiinfciil  MJ 

X  txk  vtew  o<  the  i»Mlopu^  wmM  Ibod 
•bcrtaga^  do  you  think  govamment  controla 
OQ  agriculture  abould  be  lined? 
'S'w  794     No  liA     No  anaww  (Peeked    6 J 


8.  Do  yoia  fert  Inflatleo  has  TiaomiMi  a  aeri- 
oos  «bf  t  to  your  flunlly  bodge*  thia  year? 
Tea  79J     No  33.S     No  mxmwm  cbeckad    4J 

4.  Should  addltlMuU  tax  eredlta  or  dedue- 
tlona  be  allowed  parenta  of  collage  atodanta? 
Yea  66.4     No  S9.3     No  aoawer  cbeekad    6.3 

6.  Do  yoa  favor  a  oonakttutloiial  amend- 
ment to  reatore  prayer  In  public  aehoola  f 
Tee  81.3     No  18.0     No  anawer  checked    3.i 

6.  Do  you  favor  changing  the  term  of  the 
Houae  of  Repreeentatlvee  from  3  to  4  years? 
Tea  47.3     No  48.4     No  anawer  che<Aed    4.4 

By  way  of  further  comment,  it  was  In- 
teresting to  me  to  note  that  three  sub- 
jects, not  included  in  the  questions  sub- 
mitted, were  frequently  mentioned  in 
communications  accompanying  many  of 
the  cards.  These  subjects  were:  What 
should  we  do  about  Castro,  The  high  rate 
of  taxes  at  aU  levels  of  government,  and 
the  general  problem  of  farm  income. 
These  comments,  of  course,  made  the  poU 
more  iUuminatlng  and  valuable. 

By  aU  odds,  however,  the  greatest  in- 
terest was  shown,  as  was  to  have  been 
expected,  upon  the  first  question,  "What 
course  should  we  follow  in  Vietnam?"  A 
number  of  people  checked  both  1(a)  and 
1(c)  on  this  question  and  many  others 
wrote  on  their  cards,  "either  win  or  get 
out." 

In  summary,  I  am  tremendously 
pleased  at  the  response  to  this  question- 
naire and  feel  that  the  results  wlU  be  of 
interest  to  others. 


Salute  to   Republic  of  tbe   Philippbes 
ladependeace  Aaairtnuj 

KZTENSIQN  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 


IN  THK  BOUBB  OP  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9. 1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
12,  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Republic 
will  celebrate  their  independence  anni- 
veraary.  I  am  proud  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations and  warm  felicitations  to 
His  Excellency  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos, 
President  of  the  PhiUpplnes;  and  to  His 
Excellency  Oecar  Ledesma.  the  Philip- 
pine Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

The  Republic  has  always  been  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  me  because  since  It  was 
granted  its  freedom  from  the  United 
States  in  194«  the  Filipino  people  have 
upheld  the  faith  and  hope  that  we  in 
America  had  in  them.  They  have  also 
remained  In  high  esteem  as  trusted 
friends  of  the  American  pe<vle.  The 
dedication  and  hard  work  and  sacrifice 
of  such  famous  FUiplno  heroes  as  P^irniiff 
Agulnaldo.  Bflanuel  Luiz  Quezon,  Sergio 
Osmefla,  and  Ramon  Magsaysay  have 
borne  fruit  in  a  thriving  and  pn)6i>erous 
PhlUmiine  Republic. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War  the 
United  States  gained  control  over  the 
PhiUpplnes.  It  was  long  our  Intention  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  truly  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  popular  govern- 
ment In  the  territory.  The  people 
learned  their  lesson  weU,  and  on  July  4, 
1946,  our  beloved  stars  and  stripes  were 


lowered  and  the  flag  of  the  independent 
and  sovereign  Philippine  Republic  was 
hoisted.  Tlie  RepubUc  now  recognizes 
June  12  as  its  Independence  anniversary, 
and  each  yearly  cdebration  finds  the 
people  that  much  richer  and  fuUer  In 
the  experience  <a  directing  their  own 
affairs. 

•  America  and  the  Philippines  have  long 
enjoyed  warm  relations  and  those  ties 
have  drawn  even  closer  as  a  result  of 
fighting  together  against  the  Ji^^anese 
during  World  War  n  and  against  the 
Communist  forces  In  Korea.  Stability 
hx  areas  such  as  southeast  Asia  depends 
largely  on  the  success  or  lack  theretrf 
registered  by  countries  like  the  Philip- 
pines. It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
Phillpptoes,  entering  a  new  year  of  in- 
dependence, wiU  continue  to  register  the 
achievement  and  progress  It  so  earnestly 
seeks. 

I  am  very  proud  to  extend  best  wishes 
to  the  Government  and  pe<vle  of  the 
Phlllfvlnes  and  congratulate  them  on 
their  anniversary. 


America  and  Apardieid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NSW   TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  June  9. 1966 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
CoNGRzssioNAL  RccoKO,  I  would  like  to 
set  forth  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
yesterday's  New  York  Times  on  •'Amer- 
ica and  Apartheid";  and  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  dated  June  9. 

The  editorial  and  letter  follow: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Tlmea,  June  8,  1M6] 
AMXBica  AMB  AraaTBxni 

South  Africa's  restrictive  racial  policies 
drive  that  Qovernment  steadily  Into  greater 
Isolation  from  the  community  of  nations. 
There  is  danger  in  such  Isolation.  Por  the 
long  run,  a  major  danger  ia  that  South 
Africa  wm  miacaloulata  the  atate  of  United 
Statea  aentlment. 

Msaij  supporters  of  Prime  Ministw 
Verwoerd  believe  instability,  Tiolence  and  a 
threat  of  conununlsm  in  new  African  na- 
tions, plus  racial  troubles  here  at  home, 
will  eventually  persuade  Americans  to  con- 
done or  embrace  apartheid — to  conclude  that 
South  Africa  has  been  right  all  along. 

It  was  therefore  important  for  President 
Johnson  in  his  first  major  speech  on  Africa 
to  say:  "We  will  not  permit  human  rights 
to  be  restricted  in  our  own  country.  And  we 
will  not  support  policies  abroad  which  are 
based  on  the  rule  of  minorltlea  or  the  dis- 
credited notion  that  men  are  unequal  before 
the  Uw." 

It  was  important  for  Senator  Roasar  P. 
Keknsdt  at  the  umversity  of  Capetown  to 
declare:  "We  must  recognize  the  full  human 
equality  of  all  our  people.  .  .  .  And  this 
must  be  our  eommltment  outalde  oar  bor- 
dera  aa  it  la  within.'* 

South  Africana  may  say  both  statements 
were  motivated  by  American  poUtlcal  con- 
aldarmtiona,  but  tb«  fact  ia  that  the  United 
autaa  la  now  committed  trravooably  to 
buUdlng  a  nonraelal  aoctety.  Neltbar  Presi- 
dent nor  Senator  waa  amug  about  South 
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neltlier 


Africa'a  problema; 
enormoua  distance  tlu 
must  travel  to  reach 

Wise  South  Africana 
both  men  spoke  for 
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underplayed  the 
United  Stotea  atlU 
goal, 
will  recognize  that 


Aiiertpa 


D.C.,  June  9. 1999. 


major  danger  that 
[culate  the  state  of 
Yet  It  la  quite 
Africa,  Ilka  any 
policlea  not  on  the 


Congress  or  th«  Uhtiid  Stat 

House  or  Ri  3  sesemtattves, 
Wa»Mngtof\, 
The  EoTTOB, 
The  New  York  Times, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Deas  Sa:  I  waa  troiiiled  by  your  recent 
editorial,  "America  and  Apartheid", — more 
tor  what  it  failed  to  a^  than  for  what  it 
said.  Tou  speak  of 
South  Africa  wUl 
United  States  sentlmL 
clear  by  now  that  So 

practical  nation,  bases  L^  , 

state  of  American  sentitoent,  but  on  Ameri- 
can wlUlngness  to  translate  sentiment  Into 
action.  Here  their  vl^w  that  we  are  not 
about  to  take  steps  to  Brtng  down  apartheid 
seems  to  me  quite  calculated  find  very  realis- 
tic indeed,  at  least  from  what  I  have  learned 
of  American  policy  as  a  iibember  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Africa  of  |  the  House  C!ommit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  4hlch  has  been  hold- 
ing extensive  hearings  6p.  South  Africa. 

It  is  on  matters  of  a<Aion,  then,  that  pre- 
dictions about  miscaltulatlons  are  rele- 
vant— whether  right  or  wrong.  And  when 
the  question  of  Amerl<)an  action  against 
South  Africa  Is  considerMl,  the  relevant  mis- 
calculation seems  to  be  9^rs.  Por  the  failure 
of  sentiment  to  produ04  positive  action  is 
viewed  by  South  Africa  as  weakness,  and  by 
the  rest  of  the  contlnen  ;|as  hjrpocrisy.  This 
seems  to  me  the  important  issue  regarding 


America  and  Apartheid, 
other  words,  missed  the  point. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Doctor  of  Laws  De|  r  w 
CoBfretsman  Clennit 


EXTENSION  OF 

HON.  HENRY 


or  wncoHsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday, 


Your  editorial,  m 


Conferred   on 
J.  Zablocid 


REBIARKS 

S.  REUSS 


R^RESENTATIVES 
9,  1966 


Ck>ngressman 

Congressman 
le  degree  of  doc- 
later.  Marquette 


Con- 


Ju\\t 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  SJjeaker,  I  should 
uke  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  honor  paid  to  oitie  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues,  my  friend  and  neigh- 
bor from  Mllwauk«4, 
Clxment  J.  Zablocki.]  I 

On   Sunday,    June 
Zablocki  was  awarded 
tor  of  laws  by  his  alma 
University  of  Milwauk( 

"nils  is  a  tribute  rich^  deserved.  w»,^- 
gressman  Zablocki  is  one  of  the  most 
able  and  dedicated  members  of  the 
House.  His  outstanding  service  on  the 
House  Foreign  Affah-j  ICommlttee  and 
as  chairman  of  its  Subsbmmlttee  on  the 
Far  East  and  the  Padflc  has  won  for 
nun  an  enviable  reputation.  Through 
nis  diligence  and  his  supertise,  he  has 
made  countless  contritutlons  to  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

CLEM  Zablocki  Is  a  leader  of  whom 
MUwaukee.  Wis.,  and  the  Nation  are 
S"-  i  !^  dellRhtec  to  be  able  to 
point  out  the  reoognitlcn  accorded  Wm 
lor  his  many  aocompi  t  ihments. 


QaetlioBBaire  Resalts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  rLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9, 1966 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  mailed  my  annual  legislative 
questionnaire  to  every  household  in  my 
congressional  district  which  embraces 
the  larger  cities  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Clearwater. 

The  questionnaire  retiu-ns  which  were 
substantial  in  number  were  tabulated  by 
Research  Services,  Inc..  an  Independent 
research  organization  in  Washington. 

I  am  inserting  the  results  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire into  the  Rkcoko  at  this  point  In 
the  belief  that  they  will  be  of  Interest  to 
the  Members  of  this  body. 

The  questionnaire  and  the  results  fol- 
low: 

Pnf  Ai,  Tabulation  or  OoNOtnaicAN  Ckambi's 

1966  AMMVAL  LE<aSLATTVE  QUKSTIONNAIXB 

1.  Do  you  favor  restoring  excise  taxes  on 
automobUes  and  telephone  service?  ($1  bil- 
lion annuaUy) :  Yes,  28%;  No,  71%. 

a.  Do  you  favor  Increasing  the  amotmt  of 
tax  withheld  from  weekly  paychecks  as  LBJ 
has  caUed  for?  ($400  mlUlon) :  Yes,  38%: 
No,  62%. 

8.  If  cease-fire  efforts  fail,  check  any  of  the 
following  alternaOves  you  prefer  with  regard 
to  the  Vietnam  war: 

(A)  Bombing  seaports  and  strategic  manu- 
facturing and  military  installations  In  North 
Vietnam:  64%. 

(B)  Blockading  seaports  in  North  Vietnam: 

64%. 

(C)  Bombing  supply  linea  In  North  Viet- 
nam: 70%. 

(D)  No  bombing  outside  South  Vietnam: 
6%. 

(E)  Continue  to  Increaae  U.S.  military  per- 
aonnel  in  South  Vietnam:   33%. 

(P)  End  U.S.  aid  to  and  trade  with  nations 
trading  with  North  Vietnam:  70%. 

(Q)  A  negotiated  settlement  only  If  the 
communists  get  out  of  South  Vietnam: 
48%. 

(H)  A  negotiated  settlement  giving  com- 
munists one-third  voice  in  South  Vietnam 
(as  in  Laos) :  16%. 

(I)  Complete  withdrawal:  10%. 

(J)  None  of  the  above:  2%. 

4.  If  the  UB.  involvement  in  Vietnam  in- 
creases, would  you  prefer — 

(A)  Less  Government  spending  at  home: 
Yes,  91%;  No,  9%. 

(B)  Continued  deficit  spending  and  no 
cuts  at  home:  Yes,  14%;  No,  86%. 

6.  In  hla  State  of  the  Union  ICeaaage,  LBJ 
cal^  for  eliminating  tariffs  and  easing  other 
restrictions  on  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  East  European  oountriee.  Do  you 
favor  the  proposal?:  Yes,  32%;  No.  16%. 

6.  Do  you  favor  amending  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  to  prevent  atrlkea  or  walkouta  by— 

(A)  Employeea  of  pubUc  utUlttea  and  aerv- 
Icea  (auch  aa  occurred  in  New  York  among 
transit  employeea) :  Yea,  86%;  No,  16%. 

(B)  Employees  engaged  in  National  De- 
fense projects  (such  as  occurred  at  Ot^M  Ken- 
nedy and  at  an  armament  factory  supplying 
material  to  our  aoldlers  in  Vietnam) :  Yea. 
88%;  No,  12%. 

7.  Do  you  favor  the  repeal  of  Section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  presently  par- 
mlU  Statea  to  pMa  >lght-to-work  Uwa?;  Yea, 
20%;  No,  80%. 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  National  Teacher'a  Ocrpa 
assigned   to   "pov«1y"   areaa   with   FMeral 
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atandarda  for  teacher  training  and  taaohlasT  ■ 
Yea,  36%;  No,  64%.         ^^  •— cmu«T. 

9.  Do  you  agree  with  LBJ  that  Ifembera 
o*  the  U3.  House  of  Representatives  abould 
run  every  four  years  concurrent  with  the 
Presidential  term?:  Yea,  36%;  No,  64%. 

10.  Check  which.  If  any.  of  the  following 
propoeala  you  favor  aa  a  neceaaary  anawcr  to 
unemployment  and  poverty — 

(A)  Men'a  and  Women'a  Job  Corpa:  8% 

(B)  Youth  Training  Camna  similar  to  old 
CCC  Camps:  32%. 

(C)  Job  Retraining:  52%. 

(D)  Pre-KlndergartMi  "Headatart"  youth 
training  program:  24%. 

(E)  Tax  incentlvea  and  tax  ivducUona  for 
Industrial  expansion:  44%. 

(P)  Increased  PubUc  Works  Projecte  (ARA. 
APW,  EDA,  etc.) :  12%.  ^^^ 

(G)  None  of  the  above:  21%. 

11.  With  unemployment  at  an  all  time 
low,  do  you  agree  with  LBJ  that  Oongreaa 
ahould  "not  only  conUnue,  but  speed-up  the 
war  Ml  poverty."?    Yea,  21%;  No,  79%. 

12.  Do  you  favor  Pederal  Laws  to— 

(A)  Require  sales  and  rentals  of  housing 
to  anyone  without  diacrimlnatlon:  Yaa 
17%;  No,  83%.  ' 

(B)  Set  non-dlacrlminatory  atandarda  for 
State  and  Pederal  jury  aelecUon:    Yes,  61%; 

(C)  Set  more  severe  penalties  for  obstruct- 
ing public  and  private  efforts  to  sectuw  clvU 
righta  (Attorney  General  presently  author- 
ized to  bring  stats) :  Yes,  37%;  No,  68%. 

13.  Do  you  agree  with  LBJ's  policies  on— 

(A)  The  Dominican  Republic:  Yea  46%- 
No.  64%. 

(B)  Cuba:  Yea,  40%;  No.  60%. 

14.  If  the  election  for  President  were  held 
today,  for  whom  would  you  vote?  (This 
question  need  not  be  answered) 

Richard  Nixon  40%. 
Lyndon  Johnson  12%. 
George  Romney  19%. 
Hubert  Hiunphrey  Ji%. 
Nelson  Rockef eUer  b%. 
WilUam  Scranton  5%. 
Barry  Ooldwater  11%. 
Robert  Kennedy  2%. 
Other  Candidates  7.6%. 


Confressmaa  Bob  Wilsoa  Poll  Resnlte 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroftinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9. 1966 

^  Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sbice 
mid- 1964  when  American  ships  sank  two 
torpedo  boats  In  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin, 
our  pe<q)le  have  been  analyzed,  surveyed 
and  polled  by  countless  organizations 
and  individuals  whose  stock  In  trade  is 
public  opinion  sampling,  but  whose  stud- 
ies and  reports  are  far  too  often  akin  to 
public  opinion  molding.  Our  voters  have 
been  asked — so  many  times  that  it  may 
seem  redundant  to  repeat  it  now— 
whether  or  not  they  support  this  admin- 
istratimi's  policies  in  southeast  Asia. 

To  most  of  us.  such  a  question  merely 
afforded  an  oiH>ortunity  to  voice  support 
of  our  historic  refusal  to  be  trod  upon. 
IMirticularly  by  an  arrogant  and  insig- 
nificantly small  group  in  a  far-(^  cor- 
ner of  the  world  whose  repeated  threats 
of  bringing  down  upon  us  the  disfavor 
of  Communist  China  somehow  do  not 
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•oand  tte  tti*  portent  of  nndeM^  hole-  Throoghooi  It  an.  iCr.  Speaker,  our  The  flret  question   asked,   and  om 

^!^  ^^J5SJS'^'''^JZJ^T^-  people  are  beglnnlBg  to  become  aware  wWch  I  beltefe  to  at  the  root  of  an  othwj 

AnOTO^helmtogmaJoorttyof  M  wp-  that  the  conlMettac  programs  of  this  ad-  but  somehow  has  been  overlooked  In  S 

portedwhAt  our  forces  did  In  ttie  Oulf  ministration  have  bsen  so  concealed,  be-  majority  of  public  opinion  p^  nS^ 

2n»2?%^Z^i-^^?^J?*"  '9«»«S«"i  camouflaged  that  few.  If  any  Ucularly  those  which  appear  In  our  da& 

2SlS«^i^i!IS^*^''-Sf  ^^^'  °'  "•  ^*^  J"^  ''**<>  ^  «*o*n«  *>**  *o  newspapers,  was:   "Should  the  UnuS 

Istratkm,  the  survevs  sod  polls  I  have  whom  and  for  what  States  have  sent  trotma  to  viiAnami^fK 

mentioned  broyht  a  resounding  vote  of  In  my  own  congressional  district,  the  gJ^S^^^^*^' *«»*»*»  V*«*n»^ 

^nSS^  h,iit^JLi?i?*Si»,  '^'  ^?^®  long  have  resented  such  vague  OveraU,  64.1  percent  of  the  respond- 

™    H^n-?*^i,     *^^  Worth  Viet-  polling  practices  and.  no  matter  what  ents    answered    affirmatively    ai^283 

2^\5/?w^J^f  ''^^^  do  8^  their  individual  sentiments.  Uiey  prefer  percent  negatively.    Only  7.«  perSnt  of 

aorUo*  things  that  we  had  been  warned  to  speak  out  on  spedflcs.    Because  of  those  respondlngdeclin^  to  SSrS,  im 

^'^^^"i*^?'2Si.*"*****^*^-  «>i».  I  receitiy  mailed  out  to  district  res*-  opinion  onthelubject.           ^        *" 

w.JI!?*^    w  Z.  *^!r^  -  ^  dents— Democrats,  Republicans,  and  In-  I  believe,  it  Is  Interesting  to  note  Mr 

Withlna  short  period  of  time.  It  be-  dependents-a  questionnaire  In  which  Speaker,  that  on  the  first  vital  ouekufln 

J****!*^^*."***  •  "'***  °^  confidence  the  Issues  Involved  in  the  Vietnamese  there  was  less  than  a  2-Densent  w« 

^'rff^it J^^*,^*  ^  synonmus  with  conflict  were  more  dearly  deflned.     I  lance  in  response  by  Repubhcan  Dml 

H^r^Sil'S^"^    ^Sls'^SS.Sranl^^SiJK    Sts  SS  rw^t-^SS'^  r  s 
^^-^^.^.•SSL'-tlS    ^i^^  to  dte  some  Of  ti.  results    -J^^-^^,^^;^^^, 

Ti'n*"  *^J^  2?  T*^:.  ^"^^^^  ^  '^'^  Vletname«s  war  and  tiie  the  midTSHShToSSlSurSd 

We  have  been  asked,  in  overslmpllfl-  response  to  these  should  afford  us  some  lowest  among  ttioee  the  adi^SsSiSn 

»tton.  whether  we  support  President  Indication  of  public  sentiment— at  least  classified  as  "underprtvlleeed  " 

Johnson's  Vietnam  poUdes.  no  matter  insofar  as  my  own  amsUtuency  Is  con-  The  pattern  of  response  received  in 

what  they  happen  to  be  at  toe  moment  cemed-on  Uie  posture  our  J^ral  Gov-  reply  to  Uie  first  qSJ^al^  i^  rS 

orhow  Bueb  any  q<  us  are  told  about  emment  should  assume  In  that  conflict,  fleeted  on  all  oUieni  relating  to  tbem- 

"Sr           .    *w    -X     .  ^  •^  ■"  ^?""'  °'  course,  that  constit-  declared  war  In  Vietnam.  Mr  Speaker 

The  mui  in  the  street  has  been  asked  uency  polls  long  have  been  looked  upon  The  second  question  posed    for  to- 

tWs  question^  I  have  pointed  out.  over  by  professional  pollsters  as  something  stance,  was:  '  IMd  you  favor  the  stooolnc 

V  f^  .w™*w**®  ^"  "°*  °'**°  **«"  !*"  H*^  accurate  as  a  means  of  de-  of  bomWng  of  North  Vietnam  byJJS 

*r«  Jl  t^!^  ^  supporU  our  bombing  termlnlng  pubBc  sentiment,  largely  be-  planes  which  the  administration  put  into 

mi^f?^  r*^v  «.**  ^""^  ^^^"^  '"■    **k"^   "^^,  *"*   ^^  ^"""^   districts    effect  for  1  monUi  In  December  1965  aiS 
quently.  or  the  halting  of  such  aerial    whose  people  are  known  to  lean  in  one    January  1966?" 

t}^^  '°5  ^'^  S"^  ^  *^**^'  ■*  •*«>  direction  or  anoUier  poliUcally.  A  mere  28.2  percent  of  the  respondents 

has  been  done     He  has  noi  been  asked  In  my  own  questionnaire  Uiis  year,  favored  Uie  haitta  iSiStoT^Sle  69 

J^**''i!l"V^  •*  ■**"**'  P""^  *  however,  I  have  induded  several  profile  percent  replied  negatively  to' Uie  aues- 

Korean-type  strategy,  under  which  our  Indicators,  which  afford  an  opportunity  tion.    On5^2  9  percent  fSed  to  offpr.n 

enemies  would  be  allowed  sanctuary  be-  for  projection  of  results  on  a  Mti^S  opinion                                      °      "  *° 

yond  a  certain  line  of  demarcation  and  basis.  rrv.o  fv,i../«  «.,«»*i^»      i..  i.     , 

^S'^J^  ^^°"^  *?**  boundary's?  T^e  questiomialre  contained  In  my  taSS  TL^m^^^tr^  ^^ 

^r^^^t^t^oSrUorwS  £.ore^r'p!fb£.'"As-r«r^ea^-  ^fo^biHrSfS 

Americans  somdu>w  have  not  been  national  IssuesT^  "^"'^  """'^  °***"  SSn^af  foUow?^  ^'  ""'*"'*  *" 

S^hSSSi^  ^  sympauiles  lie  witii  In  addition,  tiie  questiomialre  form  ^Ztion 

£1  ^'^  *"  ""*  -doves,-  If  I  may  contains  on  tiie  reverse  side  profile  Men-  Quertion           _  ^„,^„^ 

SSSLSS^'S^^  S ''•^'^  i«-  '^^f^?  '"''^  through  wh4^  (a)  withdraw.,    o,    V^    f«>n=e. '^Tr'"'* 

te^^  -^,?f^?**™*;.'?*  '*,"***■  ^°^  recipient  may  Identify  himself  or  her-  thougn  tbu  m«ana  •  commu- 

^JiJ^l,  *»x*"i' .tne  poUcies  of  an  ad-  self  as  to  sex,  age.  Income,  and  poUtical  *^*   takeover    in   South   Vlet- 

mtolstration  which  Is  akin  to  ndtiier.  afllllation.     Tlxese    are    Uie    questions             ""^ «•« 

out  more  properly  may  be  said  to  re-  which  allow  statisticians  to  orolect  find-  ^"^  tocpeaae  of  us.  ground  troops  to 

semble  the  "dawk."  a  Wrd  that  files  ings  nationally.    Obviously   proJecti^  whaterer  sIm  i.  needed  to  clear 

E^^rsrmL'SL'EiS'i.''^  STb.'SS^'S'^s*^'^     ssrrLirs.rn^.':!:!.,., 

SSnT^r^irr?  f?f^fw*°  ""^^  «ons  similarly  asked  In  a  wide  range  of  ^ow   controUed   by   the   South 

«r^^  ^^LS^^  T*^  "*  ******'  doings  sdected  geographical  and  political  areas  Vietnamese  Govenunent.  but  not 

M  this  adnUnlrtiatlon  in  naUsnal  and  but  I  have  been  Informed  that  thev  do  *^***  **  winning  back  parte  of 

taternational  affairs.   We  have  not  been  afford  a  far  more  reliable  basis  ^  na^  *^*^    vietiaun    oontroued    by 

asked  whether  we  think  turning  out  the  tional  orolection  th^Ido  m«SJ«r!^or^  the  Communiet. 4.  a 

U«hts  in  the  Whit*  HoSTSLStuto    wSS  CpiX^^iS^S^^S!     ^''^  "'b^f^T*  ^  ""^i  ^^  '"T 
economy  when  it  Is  dona  by  the  man  wS    Ushed.        *"«*«  «»*«««>™8  are  estao-  but  wider  u*e  of  American  air 

^^V^i^!^%'^^'^^  I -^  iuid.  before  proceeding  witii  (.)  A '^^.•^.tSS[" oT^Ln^t 

gpmaerin  world  history.    Nor  have  we  my  citation  at  results.  Bfr.  Speaker,  that              Vietnam 82.3 

2Sh!^  •^'*****  ••■*»»"'*»  »*«»Pose  these  questionnaires  have  ^proc-              ^'^^ *•» 

S^^^,  '"•  ^""^  "»**^  ^^  essed  on  Uie  most  modem  de<SSlc2L     <'>  ^«««  o*  «»•  •»»ov. «.! 

S?sS^Sm?SSl^~^.*r*    IS^S?!!SS*.*^^f**?^""'*^*«°*>'«»*°        «^»^  •'B  P««*»'  of  those  who  re- 
SS^^lSsnF-^    ^oTiS^SSTtSS^SS?^    2S>nd^fafled  to  answer  any  of  Uiese 

SJtalSSeri2tH*^*°p5L?!:2    ^^*"*~^r^*5S"^«*''^-  ^  fouSk  Question  on  Uie  question- 

P««nrh»vrthB  ftmT«SSr!!f  !?"    *u^**  ?f^'  ^^  '  "«*^'  ^  '^  proceed  with  nalre.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  It  relates 

SSitSxSS?                 ^^"^  ^  "^    iSf,  *^^«  o*  t*»e  OuesUonnalre  about  to  th^  admlSstoSwi" c^sonhlp^t^ 

whichl^wak.  formation  generally,  perhaps  is  partic- 
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ularly  algnifleant  be(iuae  ot  the  han- 
dling of  news  conoei  rllng  Vietnam,  our 
defense  readiness  an^  bur  political  goals 
and  programs  for  sou  libeast  Asia.  Resi- 
dents of  my  district  were  asked:  "Do 
you  believe  that  our .  Government  gives 
the  i)eople  enough  reliable  Infotmatloa 
about  what  it  Is  dola^?" 

Affirmative  responscT amoimted  to  only 
22.2  percent,  while  73lj  percent  felt  that 
Government  censorship  is  denying  them 
vital  Information  the  public  should  have. 
Of  those  questioned,  only  4.6  percent 
failed  to  respond  to  ttils  question. 

The  remaining  five  questions  deal  ex- 
clusively with  domestic  issues,  but  re- 
flect widespread  dissatisfaction  with  ad- 
ministration program^  and  their  effects. 
The  questions  and  |1^  resiH>nses  re- 
cdved  are  as  follows: 


Quetlitn 


1.  Shoald  the  United  Stetes 

2.  Did  you  teTor  the  stopi 

efleet  lor  1  ninth  In 

3.  Ifa  satisfactory  peace  in 

lowing  courses  of  action 

(a)  Withdrawal  of  I 

(b)  Increase  of  U.6, 

Conunimlst 
(e)  ▲  hiMing  operaf ^m 
VietnameM  C 
Communists. 

(d)  No  incnaae  tai 

Vtetnam 

(e)  A  U.S.  attack 
(t)  None  of  the  abq^! 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  our 
6.  Ilave  you  Mt  the  effects  . 

6.  Do  you  think  the  war  on 

7.  I9  the  Oongrew  dominate' 

8.  BhooldtheStatMbe 

populationT 

9.  Do  you  bvor  an  ImproT^ 

by  civil  service  wuckeu' ' 
10.  Do  you  believe  that  the 


h  »ve  sent  troop  to  Vietnam  In  the  flrst  placeT     . 
In  [  )f  bambini  of  North  Vietnam  by  U.S.  frianes  w'hteh*aeadm£iisto«tlaD  pu^^ 
B«™«nl««'  1M6  and  January  19607.  ' 


ipin;  afbemi 
Ltesmbwl 

V  t  tnam  (»nnot  be  secured  by  nefotiatko  in  the  fonwM^to  futmerwhieh  of  the  M^^ 

d  0  you  bvor: 

.  3.  farces,  even  though  this  means  a  Communist  takeover  in  South  Viet  Nam. 
[round  Uoope  to  whatever  siie  is  needed  to  dear  most  of  South  Vietnam  than 
o  II  itroL. 


-w    ^y  U.8.  farces  aimed  at  making  secura  Vbe'areas'nowMntroUed  b^^^ 

u  1  remmeot  bat  not  at  winning  back  parts  of  South  Vietnam  controlled  by  the 


.'  .3.  ground  forces  but  wider  use  of  American  air  andrnpowecagainstNortb 


:o\ 


C  0  vemment  gives  tlie  people  enough  reliable  informatioa  about'wbat  itls  doiuT" 
*i  I  >n  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  over  the  course  of  the  past  yearT 

1  )verty  has  been  suooessful  soThr  tai  improving  the  eondltinn  of  the  poor? ""' 

|too  much  by  the  PrwldentT ..„ 

■  to  apportloa  1  branch  of  their  respective  iegisiaturMim'somebik^  other  Vl^ 


military  retirement  program  similar  to  the  oontHtatiny  systom  now'nijo^^ 
mM  lean  law  should  be  rewriUen  as  a  Toiuntwy  nitfaiir  thui  a 'wmpiiiMry'pca^amr 


revaal 


The  results  also 
larlty    of    opinion 
groups,  again  the 
one  of  degree. 

These  results 
refreshing  refusal  to 
Which  we  are  being 
tratlon  that  apparency 
Is   not   In   the   leasi 
consensus. 


a  striking  slml- 

sUiong    all    Income 

dlQeraice  being  only 


reflect 


Resdto  9i  LefisUlivc 
Tkroafbeot  Secoai 


EXTENSION  O^ 

HON.  WESTOI 


or  aacs9o*M 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


/utte, 


hemes  I 


7%«rsdojr, 

Mr.  VIVIAN.   Mr. 
year  I  maUed  out  a 
Pdl  to  over  100.000  __ 
In  the  Second  Dlstrl^ 
district  which  I  am 
sent  In  this  dlstlngui^^ 

Under  unanimous 
in  the  CoaainsiOHi  i , 
date  the  retort  whi4|i 


6.  Have  you  Mt  the  effects  of  an  increase  in  the  e«st  ofliv^  over  the  past  yearT 
''        ^^te^i^ ^'**  ^y ''yP*'^**y  i>**  (>**■>  •noeesstul  so  far  in  improvinc  the 

7.  b  the  Commas  d«»lBated\5  mnch'by"tta"pi«ld«iW.\"riI""I"~T"I""I 

8.  SbouldtbeStatesbeaUowedtoapportlantbranchoftbeirreepectivelecialatuieB 

on  some  basis  other  than  popiuatiOBr 

9.  Do  you  iavor  an  Improved  military  retfrenaent  program  simOar  tit  tbt'oontr^vk 

tory  system  now  enloyed  by  dva  servlos  worikersT 

10.  Do  you  believe  that  the  medicare  law  should  be  rewritten  at  a  voluntary  tstliw 
than  a  compulsory  programf 


Yet 


SS.9 

n.t 
gi.s 

0.1 

68.1 


No 


9.9 

•Lt 

S2.« 

U.t 

ST.* 
SS.3 


H» 


4.3 

S.S 

4.7 

U.4 
U.0 

4.7 


I  Should  point  out  that  the  breakdown 
of  pn^e  questions  posed  shows  that 
Democrats,  with  a  single  exception,  took 
the  same  position  on  these  Issues  as  did 
Republicans.       Those     who     classlfled 

Question 


themsdves  as  "independent"  agreed 
completdy  with  the  overall  condustons. 
the  exceptions  being  only  ones  ot  de- 
gree. The  fdtowlng  table  of  response 
will  bear  me  out: 


Communist  China. 


a  growing  and 

i'hlk  the  path  down 

1^  by  an  admlnls- 

talks  about,  but 

concerned   with. 


BepMbSeaa 


Yas 


6t.S 
UlS 

7.1 
US 

5.2 

aaa 

4.4 

S.S 
14.8 
89.9 

4.7 
8S.1 

•9.3 

n.s 

76.1 


No 


38.3 
7X0 


80.7 

7.0 

88.4 

11.5 

38.8 

31.9 
16.3 


Dsnoorat 


Yet 


8S.3 

40L« 

11.3 

«ai 

6.1 

38,7 
i.7 

ai 

38.9 
8a7 

ai.9 

47.7 

39.1 

C2.8 
48.9 


No 


38.8 
814 


88.7 
16.3 
•&• 

4&7 

n.s 

38.2 
47.3 


ladeptndaat 


Yae 


•8.9 
SLS 

ItT 
«IS 

las 

4.8 

4.9 

SS.3 

81.3 
U.9 

W.3 

•3.S 

58.8 
61.9 


Ne 


317 
S18 


88^8 

17.  ( 

716 
V.7 

414 

315 
31.8 


Opimoa  PaU  Held 
District  of  Miclii- 


REMARKS 

E.  VIVIAN 


distributed  to  my  constituents,  rdatlng 
and  discussing  the  tabulated  results  of 
the  over  8.000  reqiKmses  to  this  poll: 

1.  Itajor  laraea:  I  aMeeted  for  your  oon- 
BlderaUon  a  list  of  aome  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  facing  this  country  today.  The 
order  that  you  ranked  these  problems  was 
found  to  be: 

A.  Domestic  Issues:  (1)  Education,  (2) 
Inflation,  (3)  Water  pollution  control,  (4) 
Balancing  the  budget,  (S)  CItU  rights,  (6) 
Poverty. 

B.  International  Issues:  (1)  Strengthen* 
Ing  the  VU.,  (2)  Communist  subversion, 
(3)  Assist  developing  nations,  (4)  Arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament,  (6)  Balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit,  (8)  Increase  T7.S.  military 
strength. 

a.  Viet  Nam:  Tou  were  asked — 

A.  Do  you  generally  approve  of  the  policy 

the  United  States  has  followed  up  untU  now 

in  Viet  Nam? 


REPRESENTATIVES 
9.1966 


Tes- 

No-. 


[Results  in  percent] 


^:  >eaker.  earlier  tills 

legislative  opinion 

and  businesses 

of  Michigan,  the 

l^vlleged  to  repre- 

body. 

ixmsent  I  include 

Rscoas  on  this 

I  have  recently 


60 

40 

B.  Which  of  the  foUowlng  suggested 
courses  of  action  for  the  future  most  cloeely 
corresponds  to  your  news? 

(Ree&ItB  In  percent] 
The  United  States  should  oontlnua  to 
maintain  the  present  level  of  military 
pressure  while  searching  for  an  aoc^«C- 

able  political  solution 4i 

Same  as  above,   but  cease  »>'»«"">  at 
North  Viet  Nam g 


The  United  SUtee  should  asek  a  total 
mUltary  victory  as  speedUy  as  posslMe 
and  toward  that  end  should  raise  tbm 
level  of  attack  against  the  Communists 
In  both  North  and  South S6 

The  umted  States  should  withdraw  Its 
military  forces  from  Viet  Nam  as  rap- 
Idly  as  possible 16 

C.  In  seeking  a  settlement  of  the  Vlst- 
Nam  conflict,  the  United  States  should: 

(Results  In  percent] 
Insist  on  excluding  the  Viet  Cong  from 
any  representation  in  a  tutors  South 

VletBameee  government 19 

Allow  minority  Communist  partlelpatkMi 

In  a  provisional  government 6 

Let  IntematlonaUy  supervised  free  elec- 
tions within  jSouth  Viet  Nam  determine 
the  make-up  of  the  government 69 

The  oomplexlty  of  the  situation  In  Viet- 
nam Is  clearly  reflected  in  these  results,  I 
brieve.  Some  00  percent  of  the  respondents 
say  that  they  generally  approve  of  the  present 
03.  policy  In  Vietnam,  while  only  40  percent 
checked  this  cotirse.  In  part  B.  Thtis  I  have 
to  assume  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  oon- 
tuskMi  as  to  what  current  poUcy  was. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  free  elec- 
tltms,  you  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  I 
made  a  speech  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  April  15,  In  which  I  stressed  ths  urg- 
ency of  holding  free  national  laglsUttTe  elec- 
tions In  South  Vietnam  at  ths  earUast  pos- 
sible date,  and  restated  the  Importanoe  of 
having  our  Oovemoisnt  make  clear  that  we 
wU  abUto  by  ttaa  results  of  any  fair  slacttons. 
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Z  iMnoiuaiy  pnfer  tbat  elections  be  held  un- 
der International  mperrUlon.  under  tbe  aus- 
pices o{  the  United  Nations. 

3.  Rlght-to-work:     Do    you    favor 
"rlgbt-to-work"  laws: 


Tea. 
No.. 


(Besulta  In  percent] 


—     71 
» 

8.  Union-Management  negotiations:  If  a 
ootnpany  and  a  union  negotiate  a  contract  In 
whicb  they  voluntarily  agree  that  all  em- 
ployees represented  by  the  union  In  the  plant 
should  become  members  of  the  xinlon,  should 
State  laws  be  allowed  to  prohibit  this  agree- 
ment? 

I  Results  in  percent] 

Yes , M 

No 4« 

Uany  of  you  noted  that  these  two  ques- 
tions treated  the  same  subject:  whether  or 
not  States  can  prohibit  union  shop  labor- 
management  contracts.  I  have  long  sensed 
that  a  great  many  voters  who  support  or  ob- 
ject to  many  a  propoeed  law  do  so  in  part 
because  a  catchy  "label"  has  become  attached 
to  that  law.  The  Ubel  "rlght-to-work"  Is  a 
daaslo  example.  The  label  "rlght-to-work" 
was  concocted  by  proponents  to  advertise 
State  laws  i^ohibltlng  the  negotiation  of 
union  contracts  between  company  manage- 
ments and  whichever  unions  the  workers 
have  selected  to  represent  them  In  a  given 
plant.  If  all  who  responded  to  my  ques- 
tionnaire had  clearly  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  the  label,  presumably  everyone  who 
answered  dearly-stated  question  8  with  "yes" 
would  also  have  said  "yes"  to  question  3;  and 
▼lc«  versa.  Actually,  nearly  a  quarter  of  all 
responding  to  these  two  questions  answered 
"yes"  to  one  and  "no"  to  the  other.  This 
seems  to  show  that  the  term  "right-to-work" 
did  not  really  IdentUy  for  them  what  such 
laws  actually  say. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  the  reasons  why 
I  oppose  such  laws  (which,  in  the  first  place, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  anyone's  right  to 
work)  please  write  to  me  and  I  wlU  be 
pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  of  a  statement 
setting  forth  my  position  on  the  subject, 
and  my  supporting  reasons. 

4.  Kconomlc  Opportunity:  Last  year.  Con- 
gress appropriated  (LB  billion  for  the  War 
on  Poverty.  Do  you  think  this  year's  ap- 
prt^riatlons  should  be: 

[ResiUts  In  percent] 

19 

_  98 

About  the  same 35 

Nothing . .._. 17 

Summarizing  the  results  on  this  question, 
•llghUy  over  one-half  of  those  responding 
(64  per  cent)  supported  the  economic  op- 
portunity program  at  about  the  same,  or 
liMsreased,  levels  of  spending;  while  slightly 
under  half  favor  either  reducing  the  spend- 
ing level  or  terminating  the  program. 

In  addition,  many  persons  noted  on  their 
questionnaire  that  they  were  concerned 
about  the  day  to  day  admlnlstraUon  of  the 
preeent  program.  I  share  their  concern,  and 
have  urged  that  a  good  deal  more  attention 
needs  to  be  paid  to  the  screemng  of  pro- 
poeed projects,  and  to  tighter  supervision  of 
their  (H>eratlon. 

Fortunately  the  youth  Job  training  and 
Mhool  programs  appear  to  have  proceeded 
qiate  well;  these  ought  to  be  continued 
without  deUy.  But  stronger  local  commu- 
nity Interest  and  Involvement  Is  required 
before  the  more  complex  prognuns  can  suc- 
ceed. The  CSongress  wiU,  I  anticipate,  cut 
back  on  funds  untU  the  quaUty  of  these 
programs  can  Increase  slgnlflcantiy.  aa  mon 
•xptrtenoe  is  gained  In  them. 

6.  Ftem  Program:  Our  present  farm  pro- 
gram alms  at  maintaining  farm  income  and 
•TOtdlng  crop  surpluses  by  encouraging 
tarmtn  to  limit  their  production  and  by  re- 


Ifore. 


warding  those  who  comply  with  tninimnm 
crop  price  guarantees.    Do  you  believe: 

[Results  in  percent] 
The  present  farm  program  should  be 
scrapped  as  soon  as  possible  and  the 
government  should  get  out  of  agricul- 
ture, allowing  supply  and  demand  to 

control  prices  and  production 61 

The  present  farm  program  should  be  re- 
placed by  a  program  which  {H-ovldes 
minimum  annual  Incomes  to  farm 
families:  this  program  would  be 
scheduled  to  disappear  gradually  over 

a  period  of  years... 26 

The  approach  of  the  preeent  farm  pro- 
gram is  generally  acceptable  and 
abould  be  retained 34 

Over  three-quarters  of  those  reepondlng 
were  In  favor  of  t«mlnatlon  of  the  present 
farm  price  support  program — either  as 
quickly  as  possible,  or  over  a  period  of  time, 
with  scheduled  reductions. 

Prom  personal  observation,  I  can  say  that 
Inunedtate  cancellation  of  the  crop  supports 
would  lead  to  economic  disaster  in  many  a 
farm  area;  but  some  scheduled  continuing 
reduction  of  Federal  participation  is  sorely 
needed.  Unfortunately,  few,  if  any,  respon- 
sible courses  of  action  have  been  develcq;>ed. 

6.  Food-for-Peace:  An  increasing  number 
of  nations  ateoad  are  encountering  food 
shortages.  Should  the  present  Food-for- 
Peace  Program  of  shipping  UJ3.  food  sur- 
pluses to  hungry  nations  abroad  be  ex- 
tended? 

(Results  in  percent] 

Tm 88 

No IS 

I  am  particularly  pleased  at  the  wide- 
spread, humane,  and  farslghted  support 
found  In  the  Second  District  for  the  new 
Food-for-Peace  program,  which  will  aid  the 
many  food-short  nations  of  the  world  who 
desire  to  improve  their  own  farm  efficiency 
and  productivity. 

Tou  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  coun- 
tries receiving  food  under  the  Food-for-Peace 
program  now  wUl  be  permitted  and  en- 
ooiiraged  to  secure  release  of  funds  for  pop- 
ulation control  education  programs,  using 
funds  earned  from  past  sale  in  these  coun- 
tries of  U.8.  surplus  farm  products.  A 
worldwide,  crash  program  to  bring  the  world 
populaUon  explosion  under  letter,  more  ra- 
tional control,  is  desperately  needed. 

7.  ^ace  Expenditures:  This  year  the  U.S. 
will  spend  approximately  $83  per  each  fam- 
ily in  the  nation  on  peaceful  exploration  of 
space.  Do  you  believe  this  amount  (tSJi 
bllUon) : 

[Results  in  percent] 

Is  about  the  right  amount 45 

Should    be    increased Z'Jil  16 

Should  be  decreased "I"  40 

The  fact  that  almost  half  of  those  respond- 
ing favor  decreasing  the  amounts  spent  on 
space  exploration  is  most  significant.  As  a 
Member  of  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  which  supervises  the 
work  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  I  have  emphasized,  again 
and  again,  that  there  must  be  more  mean- 
ing and  content  to  our  space  efforts  than 
simply  a  race  for  prestige.  In  my  opinion, 
the  potenUal  benefits  of  the  expensive, 
highly-publicized  manned  epace  programs 
have  been  vastly  overemphasized,  when  com- 
pared to  the  benefits  which  we  can  expect 
from  the  less  popular,  less  expensive,  and 
more  objective  scientific  program. 

I  have  also  emphasized.  In  meetings  of  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee,  the 
need  for  this  nation  to  take  more  aggressive 
steps  to  encourage  Joint  funding  of  major 
International  space  exploration  efforts. 

In  this  decade,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  each  spend  «30  billion,  to 
place  men  on  the  moon.    Presumably,  if  we 


had  found  means  to  cooperate  with  the  Rus- 
sians in  this  effort  (such  as  through  the 
United  Nations),  we  would  Jointly  have  bad 
tens  of  bUllons  of  dollars  left  over  to  speed 
research  on  the  klUer  diseases  of  the  world; 
support  the  United  Nations  peacekeeping  ef- 
forts; or  support  any  of  a  number  of  othw 
worthwhile  projects. 

While  both  nations  can  afford  to  continue 
this  kind  of  duplicate  expenditure,  we  do  so 
only  at  great  cost  to  other,  often  more  im- 
portant, human  needs. 

9.  Finally,  do  you  favor  your  Representa- 
tive asking  your  views  on  Important  issues 
facing  the  Congress. 


Yes. 

No.. 


[Results  In  percent] 


—  99 

—  I 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  find  such  over- 
whelming enthusiasm  for  this  District-wide 
Legislative  Opinion  Poll.  Numerous  re- 
spondents wrote  In  very  worthwhile  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions  for  Improving  the 
questionnaire.  I  shall  attempt  to  incorpo- 
rate as  many  of  them  as  possible  into  future 
polls.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Second  District 
Opinion  Poll  can  become  a  new  tradition  lor 
residents  of  our  District. 


Got.  G.  MeucB  WUIUms 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BILUE  S.  FARNUM 

or  mcBiOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9, 1966 

Mr.  PARNXJM.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
March  of  this  year,  a  great  servant  of 
the  Amerlcah  people  left  the  post  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs  after  more  than  5  years  In  that 
office.  I  re#«r  to  my  good  friend,  the 
former  Governor  of  the  great  State  of 
Michigan,  O.  Mennen  WlUlams. 

During  my  years  of  service  In  Michi- 
gan government,  I  came  to  know  Mennen 
very  well  and  learned  how  completely 
selfless  and  dedicated  he  Is  to  advancing 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Michigan. 
Prior  to  his  election  as  Qovemor,  his 
other  posts  In  Michigan  were  those  of 
assistant  attorney  general,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  ofHce  of  price  administration, 
and  a  member  of  the  Liquor  Control 
Commission. 

Elected  Governor  In  1948,  he  was  re- 
elected in  1950, 1952, 1954. 1956,  and  1958, 
the  first  Governor  in  American  history 
to  be  elected  for  six  consecutive  terms. 
During  his  years  as  our  Governor,  he 
provided  Michigan  with  outstanding 
leadership  in  the  fields  of  civil  rights. 
education,  mental  health,  conservation, 
social  and  labor  legislation,  trafHc  safety, 
highway  construction,  and  in  the  build- 
ing of  our  mighty  Mackinac  Bridge, 
which  makes  our  two  peninsulas,  one. 

To  me,  one  of  Mennen 's  great  contribu- 
tions to  our  society  has  been  his  total 
commitment  to  equal  rights  for  all  Amer- 
icans. Long  before  other  officials  began 
to  advocate  progress  in  civil  rights,  Men- 
nen was  a  champion  of  such  progress. 
He  has  kept  true  to  his  beliefs  over  the 
years. 

He  led  Michigan  to  enact  a  State  fair 
employment  practices  law.  As  our 
Governor,  he  appointed  to  his  cabinet  the 
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first  Negro  in  the  con  itiy  to  bold  such  a 
position  since  the  J  Reconstruction  era. 
and  be  appointed  thi  ifirst  Negro  ever  to 
hold  the  <^Bce  oi  iuqi  e  in  tbe  Micblcan 
circuit  court.  Underlnis  leadersblp.  Ne- 
groes were  for  the  Ittst  time  elected  to 
the  governing  boards  of  State  universi- 
ties and  colleges. 

As  a  fuller  expresslUi  of  bis  philosophy 
of  equal  rights  for  alll  men.  I  would  like. 
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with  your  permlssii 
Rbcou,  Governor  ^ 
the  occasion  of  Bro 
Stephen's  African 


to  place  in  the 

B'  ranarks  on 

^rhood  Week  at  St. 

Kthodlst  Episcopal 


Church  In  Detroit  on  Sunday,  rabruary 
13,of  thlsjrear:  [ 

AooRzss  BT  Hon.  O.  Mii^NXN  Williams,  As- 
sistant SxcasTART  o^  Statx  ro«  Atrican 


Afpaim,  at  St.  8' 

ODisT  Episcopal 

Sunday,  FEBsnAST 

When  Maceo  W 
you  in  celebrating        ^ 
only  too  happy  to  accept. 


■'a  AraicAN  Mkth- 
DxTHorr,  Mich., 
^966 

asked  me  to  Join 

erhood  Week,  I  was 

I  have  had  warm 


and  friendly  relations  with  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  St. 
Stephen's  for  a  good  niany  years,  and  I  am 
honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you.  I  am  especiiUy  happy  to  talk  on 
brotherhood  and  humaBlrlghts  because  thoee 
subjects  have  been  cloetl  to  my  heart  all  my 
life.  Tl 

It  has  been  my  pl^ure  to  work  with 
you  and  other  men  oJT  good   wlU   to  pass 


btlon — among  the 
worked  together  to 
shared  the  respon- 

llfe,  as  exemplified 
Let,  by  the  largest 
ion  in  the  United 
their  Jtist  place 


Fair    Employment 
first  in  the  nation. 
see  that  Negro  Amerl 
slbllity  of  our  comm' 
by  a  Negro  In  nay   , 
Negro  leglalatlve  deli 

States  and  by  Negroes  ,„ „ j_„  ,,— ^ 

In  the  Michigan  Judlciaky.  We  worked  to- 
gether with  President J^ennedy  to  write  a 
hUtory-maklng  1960  Il«mocraUc  Platform. 
Since  that  time,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
serve  as  Equal  Employiii^nt  Policy  Officer  In 
the  State  Department  under  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson.  I  mow  that  In  addition 
to  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  these  great  Presidents 
have  sought  every  opportunity  to  advance 
the  enjoyment  of  equa|  buman  rights. 

Never  before  have  men  sought  Individual 
and  group  dignity  mora  fervently  than  they 
do  today;  and  never  h^  the  attainment  of 
that  dignity  by  all  men  peen  more  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  IiUman  society. 

In  recent  years,  mllllope  of  people  in  devel- 
oping areas  of  the  world  have  emerged  from 
decades  of  colonial  rule,  and  others  are  stUl 
on  their  way  to  freedon*.  Today,  those  peo- 
ple are  moving  to  a  central  position  on  the 
world  stage.  They  are  making  their  aspUa- 
tlons  known  to  the  older,  more-developed 
countries  In  ever-more- liislstent  tones,  and 
their  voices  are  havlni;  a  definite  Impact 
In  international  oouncf 

In  this  country,  mllllfabs  of  Negro  Amerl 
cans  are  struggling  foi  the  attainment  of 
their  full  and  Just  rlghi  as  cltlsens  of  this 
democracy.  They  proclaim  that  a  gradual 
end  to  discrimination  4nd  "separate,  but 
equal"  rlghU  is  neither  4aoral  nor  any  longer 
adequate  to  their  need  11  Their  lewlenhlp 
has  been  revitalised  and  o^jordlnated.  and  the 
new  dimensions  of  the  c  til  rights  movement 
in  this  country  are  hav^tig  a  strong  impact 
m  every  corner  of  oun  land— north  and 
south,  east  and  west. 

"Tba  pre«lng  task  noft  before  aU  men  of 
good  wiu^n  this  oaMtrj  and  abrowl— 
l«  to  move  swiftly  and  decisively  to  create  a 
genuinely  golden  age  ofl  '      ""     " 

If  we  Americana  trulj 
•<aileve  a  world  of  peace. 


broUtertioad. 
Jdeslre  and  hope  to 
c  r««r  and  prosperity 


'or  the  gMMratloaa  who  1  m  foUow  u«,  lOl  «* 


us  are  going  to  hare  to 


•acrlflce  uncomplalnlngl  r,  to  meet  the  many 


work  ttreieesly  and 


ebaneoges  of  boUdlng  a  better  life  for  our- 
selves and  others.  Perhaps  meet  Importantly, 
we  are  golag  to  have  to  rs-dedlesto  ouisslvss 
to  those  moral  sod  spiritual  values  which  sre 
ths  heritage  of  each  of  ua.  TImso  values  have 
played  a  great  part  in  moving  tbe  peoples 
of  the  developlxig  world  to  a  vigorous  asser- 
tion of  their  human  rights. 

Africa,  certainly,  la  moved  by  three  great 
mond  and  spiritual  foroes: 

nrst,  the  desire  to  be  independent  to 
consoUdate  that  freedom  and  to  establish 
governments  with  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned; 

Second,  the  desire  to  be  free  from  disease, 
hunger.  Ignorance  and  poverty;  and 

Third,  the  desire  to  be  equal,  individually 
and  collectively,  with  all  other  men. 

These  are  a^iratlons  which  give  Africans 
a  spiritual  affinity  with  America's  Founding 
Fathers.  Afrlcaaj  find  Inspiration  for  their 
goals  in  our  own  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, which  says:  "That  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that 
among  them  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  Happiness." 

As  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  said 
before  Congress:  "The  primary  reason  why 
we  must  attack  the  problems  of  discrimina- 
tion is  rooted  In  our  basic  commitments  as 
a  nation  and  a  people.  We  must  try  to  elim- 
inate discrimination  due  to  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, not  to  make  others  think  better  of  us 
but  because  it  is  incompatible  with  the  great 
Ideals  to  which  our  democratic  society  is 
dedicated." 

If  we  are  to  mature  as  a  society,  Americans 
must  respect  the  equality  of  every  man  in 
his  essential  dignity  as  a  human  being.  And 
to  do  this,  the  artificial  barriers  to  equality 
of  opportunity  that  have  been  erected  in  our 
country  must  be  removed  completely.  Ours 
Is  a  time  of  great  challenge  but  also  of  great 
opportunity.  I  am  confident  that  this  coun- 
try. In  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  has  the 
type  of  leadership  that  wUl  inspire  all  of  us 
to  advance  the  day  of  brotherhood  and  mu- 
tual good  will. 

Mennen  was  elected  a  vice  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  served  in  that  capacity  from  1955  to 
1961,  and  he  was  a  founding  member  of 
that  body's  advisory  council,  on  which  he 
served  tram  1957  to  1961.  His  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  many  nationality 
groups  that  go  to  make  up  our  State  Is 
well  known,  and  he  was  ajHxtinted  chair- 
man of  the  Donocratlc  National  Com- 
mittee's Nationalities  Division,  In  Sep- 
tember 1954,  a  post  he  held  until  Janu- 
ary 1961. 

In  his  work  at  the  State  Department, 
I  have  seen  him  i^^ly  the  same  degree 
of  zeal  and  energy  to  the  many  problems 
he  faced  there,  that  he  had  employed  In 
Michigan  affairs.  As  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  African  Affairs,  Mennen 
traveled  nearly  half  a  mlllitm  miles  on 
official  trips,  vlslttng  virtually  every  area 
of  that  enormous  c<uitlnent.  Wherever 
he  went,  he  obtained  firsthand  knowledge 
of  African  countries  and  explained  U.S. 
policies  to  the  people  of  Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ebony  magazine  covered 
Mennen  Williams'  first  official  trip  to 
Africa  in  1961,  and  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert this  article  from  that  magazine's 
June  1961  issue.  It  gives  an  excellent 
portrait  of  the  way  Governor  Williams 
put  himself  wholeheartedly  into  his  Afri- 
can duties: 

FstTiuiuuia  am  Ooommx.  Mission  Tsxb 
Khmmb»t  As  to  16  CoiTNTBias 
A  major  and  certainly  a  moet  controversial 
undntaklng  of  the  historic  first  100  days  of 


the  Kennedy  Administration  wis  tee  sendlnc 
of  Assistant  Seoretary  of  State  for  Afilasn 
Affairs  O.  Mennen  Williams  on  a  oorabtnaUon 
goodwlU-faot-flndtng  sorvey  mlaalon  to 
Africa.  President  Kennedy^  selection  of  big, 
smiabls  generous-hearted  "Soapy'  Williams 
to  head  the  SUte  Department's  Bureau  of 
African  Affairs  was  significantly  his  first 
major  appointment  following  his  election  and 
Indicated  the  Importance  his  administration 
attaches  to  Africa. 

Williams'  economlc-poimcal-dlplomatlc 
safari  carried  him  through  16  African  coun- 
tries, starting  with  the  Sudan  and  ending 
in  the  Upper  Volta  RepubUc.  WlUlams  made 
the  Journey  to  see  Africa  for  himself  (he  had 
paid  two  brief  previous  visits  to  African 
countriee)  and  to  letun.  A  principal  objec- 
tive of  the  trip  was  to  Interpret  Africans  to 
Americans  and  to  Increase  imderstandlng  of 
that  swiftly-changing  continent  ■^m^T^g  the 
people  of  the  U.S.  Sometimes  bewildered  by 
Africa's  complexity  and  contrasts,  frequently 
fatigued  by  the  gruelling  pace  and  demands 
of  his  schedule,  WUllams  was  moved  by  the 
warmth  of  his  reception  in  aU  countries. 

Time  was  the  only  serious  enemy  of 
"SoiHPy"  WUUams'  multl-piu-pose  mission: 
too  much  was  attempted  in  a  limited  period. 
Williams  made  the  trip  to  get  acquainted 
with  Africa's  new  leaders,  to  see  their  coun- 
tries and  meet  their  peoples  and  gain  an  on- 
the-spot  grasp  of  their  desires  and  problems. 
His  principal  interests  were  U.S.-African  po- 
Utlcal  and  economic  relations  and  how 
American  aid  programs  were  working,  par- 
ticularly in  terms  of  education. 

WUUams  and  his  staff  took  a  good.  haM 
critical  look  at  UJB.  embassies  and  consulates 
In  the  new  countries  of  Africa.  Wherever  he 
stopped  he  toxuxd  time  to  meet  and  talk  with 
Americans  resident  in  these  lands,  whether 
missionaries,  businessmen,  educators  or 
Foreign  Service  folk.  In  wooing  Africans, 
Williams  effectively  used  his  tried  and  tested 
poUtlcal  campaign  techniques.  He  grinned 
broadly,  laughed  hearitly.  sUpped  backs,  and 
warmly  greeted  aU  those  who  ventured 
within  hand-shaking  distance.  Williams' 
warm,  friendly  personality  made  a  fine  im- 
pression on  Africans  everywhere.  He  vig- 
orously stumped  for  goodwlU  for  his  country, 
covering  nearly  14.000  air  mUea  In  Africa.  It 
was  aggressive,  aU-out  campaigning  waged 
by  a  seasoned,  sttuxly  poUtldan  whose 
stamina,  style  and  record  had  won  him  six 
terms  as  Michigan's  governor.  "Soapy  is 
hitting  the  campaign  traU  again,"  cracked 
a  Detroit  newsman  accompamylng  the  party. 
Despite  his  rugged  aU-American  fuUbaok 
physLqtte.  O.  Mennen  WUUams  is  a  gentle 
man  possessed  of  old-fashioned  dignity  and 
unquestioned  com  passion  for  his  feUow  man. 
His  strong,  consistent  record  In  defense  of 
tbe  Negro's  dvll  rights  made  him  an  ideal 
choice  to  represent  President  Kennedy  in 
Africa.  As  the  administration's  chief  pro- 
moter of  African -American  understanding  he 
regards  Intercontinental  goodwUl  as  a  two- 
way  street.  Under  pressure  on  the  U.S.  race 
problem  from  Afrlcto  Journalists.  Williams 
earnestly,  patiently  conceded  Inequalltlss  stlU 
exist  but  listed  the  gains  Negroes  have  made 
and  stressed  that  the  U.6.  government  is  com- 
mitted to  desegregation.  When  he  wasn't 
explaining  the  UJB.  to  Africans  he  sought  en- 
ll^tenment  on  how  Africans  felt  toward 
Americans  and  American  policies.  At  one 
stop.  In  a  masterpiece  of  luiderstatement,  he 
admitted:  "Our  understanding  of  Africa  In 
the  United  States  Is  something  less  than  com- 
plete." 

Soapy  switched  with  ease  from  tropical 
weight  suits  to  formal  dress  as  the  occasion 
demanded,  but  he  was  most  comfortable  In 
an  open-necked  sports  shirt,  slacks  and 
loafers.  Whether  meeting  dignitaries  at  an 
ambassador's  reception,  browsing  through 
native  vUIsges  or  being  grilled  at  nsws  con- 
ferences, his  demesaor  remained  unchanged. 
To  emperors  and  presidents,  beggars,  and 
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mllHonalw,  left  vlngen  »nd  conservatlvM 
be  WM  the  Mine  Soapy — calm,  cotirteoue  and 
aa  unpretentious  aa  an  old  shoe.  His  IDd- 
westem  drawl  cbarmed  many  and  hla  rugged 
good  looks  won  him  hordes  of  female  admir- 
ers. On  the  people-to-people  level  WUUams' 
tour  was  a  distinct  success.  "Too  often  the 
n.S.  baa  sent  ua  stuffed-sblrt  diplomats,"  one 
Atrlcux  leader  ottserred.  "Williams  to  a  re- 
freahlng  change,  direct,  honest  and  real." 

Soapy's  safari  began  at  Rome's  new  Fluml- 
clno  Intercontinental  Airport  where  a  spe- 
cial Air  Force  C-64  Skymaster,  sent  down 
from  Frankfurt,  picked  up  hla  party  of  16  and 
flew  acroaa  the  Mediterranean,  crossing  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Sahara  and  made  the  first 
stop  at  Khartoum,  Sudan.  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia's  ancient  8.000-feet  high  capital,  was 
next  on  the  Itinerary,  followed  by  steamy 
Mogadiscio,  capital  of  the  year-old  Somali 
Republic  fronting  the  sultry  Indian  Ocean. 
A  rapid  swing  through  British  East  Africa 
included  visits  to  Uganda.  Tanganyika,  Kenya 
and  Zanzibar.  The  eight-hour  flight  from 
Dar-es-Salaam  to  Leopoldvllle  branded  for- 
ever on  Williams'  mind  the  vastneas  and 
variety  of  Africa.  The  rest  of  the  furious 
West  African  schedule  consisted  of  stays  of 
varying  diiratlon  in  ex-French  Congo, 
Cameroon.  Nigeria,  TOgo,  the  Ivory  Coast, 
Liberia,  Ghana.  Last  stop  of  the  tour  was  at 
arid  Ougadougou  in  the  Upper  Volta  Repub- 
lic which  Williams  calls  "my  favorite  new 
ftontier,"  and  where  President  Maurice 
Tameogo  threw  a  lavish  luncheon  for  Soapy 
and  his  guests  which  was  climaxed  by  the 
serving  of  four  complete  barbecued  lambs 
washed  down  with  the  best  French  cham- 
pagne. 

Each  country  presented  Williams  with  new 
challenges  and  fresh  adventures,  not  all  of 
them  pleasant.  Pickets  carrying  signs  read- 
ing "American  Imperialists  go  home  I" 
greeted  him  In  torrid  Zanzibar  one  quiet 
Sunday  afternoon.  At  Nairobi  airport  a  Eu- 
ropean reporter  threw  him  a  loaded  question 
about  President  Kennedy's  reported  support 
of  a  policy  of  "Africa  for  the  Africans";  sub- 
sequent misquotations  and  distortions  made 
headlines  around  the  world  and  drew  the  ire 
of  racists  and  conservatives  In  Africa  and 
abroad.  In  Dar-ea-Salaam,  Tanganyika,  two 
representatives  of  the  South  African  United 
Front,  a  coalition  of  five  antl-apartheld  Afri- 
can and  Indian  organizations,  presented  him 
with  a  memorandum  asking  for  U.3.  support 
of  a  boycott  of  South  African  products  and 
sanctions  against  that  country. 

Soapy  WlUlams'  African  survey  had  its 
grim  and  sticky  moments,  but  for  the  most 
part  of  it  was  a  sunny  Journey  marked  by 
growing  imderstandlng  and  goodwill  on  all 
•Idea.  Mainly  it  took  the  form  of  a  shrewd 
and  purposeful  diplomat  successfully  mak- 
ing contacts  with  friendly  and  hospitable 
peoples.  Williams  showed  a  ready  facility  to 
adapt  to  the  exigencies  of  changing  situa- 
Uona.  In  Ethiopia  he  conversed  In  French 
with  Emperor  HaUe  Selassie.  In  Tanganyika 
he  playfully  beat  a  native  drum  while  girl 
studenta  at  a  Catholic  mission  school 
whooped  with  delight.  In  Uganda  he  was 
visibly  dlsoomflted  when  a  native  musician 
kissed  hto  feet.  Insisted  on  shaking  hands  in- 
stead. He  drove  180  miles  upcountry  Into  the 
Llberlan  interior  to  be  made  an  honorary 
tribal  chief  in  a  colorful  ceremony. 

WUllams  has  reported  on  his  tour's  find- 
ings to  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  slg- 
nlflcanUy  announced  that  UJ3.  financial  aid 
to  African  countrlea  wUl  total  $380  mllllcti 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  HU  Afri- 
can tour  Uught  him  that  Africa  has  a  great 
destiny  that  can  be  shaped  only  by  what 
AfMcans  proudly  refer  to  as  "the  African 
perKunaUty."  that  aU  Africa  wants  to  be  freed 
from  colonlaltam.  that  AfMoana  de«li«  and 
demand  racial  aquaUty  and  that  the  new 
African  states  do  not  intend  to  become  em- 
broUwl  in  tlM  Eaat-Waat  power  struggle. 
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Last  January,  he  was  called  upon  by 
President  Johnson  to  serve  as  the  Presi- 
dent's special  envoy  to  14  African  na- 
tions in  7  days  to  discuss  the  President's 
views  on  Vietnam  with  African  leaders. 
He  has  devoted  much  attention  to  re- 
porting on  his  findings  In  Africa  to  the 
American  people. 

Mennen  brought  great  reservoirs  of 
understanding,  drive  and  determination 
to  the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  the 
new  and  ema-ging  nations  of  Africa. 
During  his  tenure  of  more  than  5  years, 
he  developed  warm  friendshlpe  with 
African  leaders  and  rapport  of  a  kind 
rarely  found  in  diplomacy.  He  envisaged 
this  country's  African  policy  as  one 
founded  on  freedom,  dignity,  equality, 
peace  and  progress,  and  he  devoted  him- 
self to  those  goals  with  unflagging  vigor. 
During  these  crucial  years  In  Africa, 
he  guided  U.S.  policy  through  several 
major  crises,  and  he  has  set  the  tone  for 
American  actions  in  the  still-troubled 
areas  of  southern  Africa.  Ten  African 
nations  have  been  horn  during  his  term 
of  office,  and  several  others  are  in  the 
process  of  achieving  their  independence. 
His  great  sense  of  humanity  has  made 
him  an  Invaluable  hiterpreter  of  Amer- 
ica to  Africa,  and  Africa  to  America. 
The  ties  he  has  established  will  endure 
for  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  pec^les  of 
both  lands. 

Under  Mennen's  wise  leadership,  the 
African  Bureau  has  grown  Into  an  elite 
corps  of  diplomats  second  to  none  In 
their  expertise,  contracts,  and  knowledge 
of  this  formerly  little-known  continent. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  there  has  been  no 
Communist  satellite  established  on  the 
African  continent  and  that  many  Afri- 
can countries  have  specifically  de- 
nounced communism  during  the  past  5 
years.  Furthermore,  in  this  last  5  years, 
most  African  countries  have  made  out- 
standing strides  in  advancing  the  well- 
being  of  their  people. 

It  aeeeas  to  me  that  one  mark  of  his 
career  In  the  State  Department  was  his 
ability  to  maintain  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  two  great  Presidents 
he  served:  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  two  documents  tato  the  Record 
at  this  point.  Two  documents  that  bear 
testimony  to  that  warm  relationship. 
One  is  President  Kennedy's  statement 
appointing  Mennen  Williams  to  office, 
the  very  first  appointment  of  our  late 
President  made;  and  the  other,  an  ex- 
change of  letters  between  President 
Johnson  and  Mennen  Williams,  at  the 
time  of  the  Governor's  resignation. 

The  documents  follow: 
STAmcDrr  st  Ssnatob  John  F.  Kxnnkdt, 
DscniBix  1.  1960 
I  have  asked  Governor  Williams  to  accept 
a  position  of  responslbUlty  second  to  none 
In  the  new  Administration — ^Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  for  Africa. 

African  countries  make  up  one  qiuuter 
of  the  nations  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  continent  of  Africa 
Is  now  a  giant  testing  ground  to  determine 
whether  freedom  can  be  maintained  in  con- 
ditions where  great  masses  of  people  live 
on  the  marginal  edge  of  existence  struggUng 
against  lUlteracy.  disease,  malnutrition  and 
civU  divlalons.  Ths  fate  of  Africa  which  to 
now  the  object  of  a  giant  Commimtot  offen- 


sive will  affect  vitally  the  security  of  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Africa  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  I  have  come 
to  know  the  importance  of  thto  continent  in 
the  world  today. 

I  have  asked  Governor  Williams  to  serve 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs  in  the  new  Admlntetratlon.  He  brings 
to  that  poeltlon  long  experience,  energy,  com- 
passion. Imagination  and  a  devotion  to  the 
future  of  hto  country.  Thto  to  the  first  ap- 
pointment I  have  announced  and  I  am  proud 
that  Governor  WUllams  has  accepted  thto 
responsibility. 

EXCHAMGK  OF  LXTTKRS  BetWEKN  TH«  PSXSn>ENT 

ANp  THE  Honorable  G.  Mennen  Wuxiams, 
Assistant  Secrttabt  of  State 
The  Pkestoent, 
The  White  Hmise. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  After  more  than  five 
years  as  Asstotant  Secretary  of  State  for  Afri- 
can Affairs,  I  submit  my  resignation  effecUve 
on  or  about  March  23  so  that  I  may  be  a 
candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  from 
my  State  of  Michigan. 

Toiu-  confidence  in  me,  demonstrated  by 
your  requesting  me  to  remain  on  following 
President  Kennedy's  assassination  has  been 
a  source  of  great  personal  satisfaction  to  me, 
and  I  have  done  my  best  to  prove  worthy  of 
that  confidence.     Your  sympatheUc  under- 
standing of  the  exceedingly  difficult  problems 
experienced  by  the  new  nations  which  have 
emerged  In  Africa  has,  together  with  the  at- 
tenOon  and  wise  counsel  of  Secretary  Rusk 
enabled  the  United  States  to  establtoh  excel- 
lent relations  with  these  dynamic  new  coun- 
tries.   It   to  gratifying  to  me  to  note  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  In  these  nations 
In  promoting  freedom,  national  development 
and  peace  In  Africa.     I  beUeve  it  to  parUcu- 
larly  noteworthy  that  during  thto  period  not 
a  single  Communtot  satellite  has  emerged  in 
Africa  and  that  Communistic  efforts  at  domi-  - 
natlng  African  countries  have  been  curtailed. 
The  single  assignment  I  found  most  chal- 
lenging and  rewarding  during  my  service  in 
the  State  Department  was  the  opportunity  to 
serve  as  one  of  your  Vietnam  "peace  offen- 
sive" envoys,  together  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Ambassador  Goldberg,  Governor  Harrl- 
man  and  Under  Secretary  Mann .     The  Uni  ted 
States  should  be  proud  of  the  warmth  with 
which  this  effort  was  received  by  the  14  very 
different  African  countries  I  visited  and  by 
the  confidence  those  governments  expressed 
In  your  14-polnt  agenda  for  a  fruitful  dia- 
logue aimed  at  bringing  peace  In  Vietnam. 

I  will  forever  be  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— as  I  know  the  Nation  will — for  your  re- 
markable role  in  leading  us  through  the 
shatttertng  and  dark  days  following  the  tragic 
and  senseless  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

Tour  commitment  to  achieving  a  peaceful 
world  and  a  nation  that  is  militarily  strong, 
economically  growing  and  striving  for  the 
nobler  aspects  of  Ufe  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  me  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
I  have  had  to  parUclpate  In  your  Admlntotrs- 
tlon.  Please  be  assured  that  I  will  be  avail- 
able to  perform  any  particular  assignment 
for  which  my  experience  and  background 
qualify  me.  And,  of  course,  you  have  my 
very  best  wtohes  for  continued  good  health 
and  success  in  leading  the  nation. 
Respectfully, 

G.  MXNNXN  Wnxuifs. 

THB  Wnmi  HouBK, 

March.  7, 1966. 
Hon.  O.  Mennen  Wnuaits, 
AsaisUmt  Secretary  o/  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DoAM  "SoAFT":  I  have  your  letter  of 
March  1  advising  me  of  your  dectolon  to  re- 
sign from  your  poalUon  as  Asstotant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Atrlcaa  Affairs. 


June  9,  1966 
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Despite  the  fact  tha<  your  dectolon  rests 
upon  your  reaaonaMe  4nd  understandable 
qesire  to  serve  the  puhho  In  elective  olBoe 
once  more,  I  am  nevert  qeleas  deeply  regret- 
ful that  we  wUl  not  ptiave  your  fine  and 
steadying  hand  In  the|  critical  assignment 
which  you  have  dtochargad  so  well  and  faith- 
fully, under  the  leaders!  i^p  of  both  President 
Kennedy  and  myself. 

Your  service — and  I  believe  it  to  longer 
than  that  of  any  othes  Asstotant  Secretary 
of  State  in  recent  htotor^n— has  occurred  dur- 
ing a  most  critical  perldd  in  the  history  and 
development  of  the  Afrl^m  continent.  You 
have  every  right  to  be  I  proud  of  the  excel- 
lent relationships  that  {exist  between  thto 
nation  and  the  many  countries  of  Africa. 
You  have  earned  the  renect  and  admiration 
of  all  who  have  worke«|wlth  you  and  you 
will  be  scM-ely  missed. 

As  you  leave  Washi: 
thanks  and  good  wlshe 
and  a  grateful  President  J 
Sincerely. 

LttnwN  B.  Johnson. 


pn,  you  go  with  the 
at  a  grateful  nation 


•ute  to  Oovemor 

[blete  without  some 

ioncem  with  agri- 

>|ems  at  home  and 

Bsk  permission  to 


Mr.  Speaker,  no  t 
Williams  would  be  c< 
mention  of  his  inte: 
culture  and  farm  p 

abroad.    Therefore. , ^^ 

insert  his  remarks  to  the  annual  confer 
ence  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Stabi- 
lization and  Conservation  Service  held  at 
Grand  Rapids  on  February  16  of  this 
year.  The  speech,  "Bood  for  Freedom 
and  Michigan,"  is  a  woughtful  look  at 
how  America's  farm  ptpduction  can  help 
fight  the  war  on  worldjliunger: 

Food   for  Freedom  and   Michigan 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  G.  Mennen  Wil- 
liams, Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Afri- 
can Affairs,  at  the  a^mual  conference  of 
the    Michigan    Agricultural    StabUizaUon 
and  Conservation  Se^^ce,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  Wednesday,  February  16,  1966) 
Last  week.  President  It-yndon  B.  Johnson 
announced  his  "Food  fcU  Freedom"  doctrine 
in  a  farsighted   messai'^   to   the   Congress. 
James  Reston  of  the  NsW  York  Times  said 
of  it:  I 

".  .  .  When  the  hlstity  of  thto  postwar 
generation  is  written,  the  quiet  and  generous 
policies  of  the  Americk^  Government  are 
Ukely  to  stand  out  eveh  above  ite  military 
exploits,  and  nothing  aiustrates  the  point 
better  than  President  Jbnnson's  new  efforts 
to  relieve  world  hunger."!  i 

That  President  JohiuUa  to  detemUned  to 
enUst  the  resources  of  tie  United  States  in 
the  war  against  hunger  it  something  to  which 
I  can  attest  from  personal  obaervaUon.  I 
have  heard  him  at  the  White  House  speak 
to  official  and  non-offlc|al  observers  of  con- 
centrating our  AID  prottams  in  this  area— 
a  step  which  commanda  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  AmericaU  people  and  wblch 
calto  Uito  play  our  mostUffective  talenta. 

Under  the  Food  for  Pdace  program— Pub- 
Uc  Law  480— we  have  Mnt  more  than  >14 
Diiuon  in  U.8.  farm  producta  abroad  in  the 
past  decade.    That  amottote  to  three  to  five 


every  day  for  10 

>ple  are  benefitting 
"ed  either  by  vol- 
Agency  for  Inter- 
Of    that    niunber. 


shiploads  of  food  a 
years. 

More  than  86  million 

from  programs  adml 

untary  agencies  or  by  ti 

national    Development.      

some  70  milUon  are  children.  I  know  what 
the  presence  of  Food  tw  Peace  means  In 
Africa.  I  have  seen  and  talked  with  Con. 
golese  in  lines  covering  t^  area  the  alae  of  a 
football  field  waiting  vit  their  ration.  1 
bave  seen  Algerians  by  fhe  hundreds  wait- 
ing for  food  depots  to  b«  opened  ao  they 
could  get  food  that  wcttld  carry  them  for 


'  Itiere  to  no  question 


the  next  week  or  two.      , „  ^-«»«»,„ 

about  their  apprecUttci)  of  the  food,  for 
without  it  life  would  h  ^e  been  dUBctUt.  If 


not  Impossible.  More  polgnanUy  I  can  re- 
member  school  youngsters  lined  up  for  their 
dally  cup  of  milk  and  the  look  of  graUtude 
they  gave  to  Mrs.  WUllams  when  she  helped 
ladle  It  out.  And  I  wUl  never  forget  the 
glee  with  the  children  in  the  mission  at 
Bona  Bata  In  the  Congo  received  their  por- 
tions of  powdered  milk — they  couldnt  wait 
to  have  it  mixed  with  watar,  but  pushed  It 
Into  their  mouths  and  all  over  their  faces 
In  ita  raw  powdered  state. 

American  food  to  also  used  In  food-for- 
work  programs.  In  which  some  nine  million 
persons  throughout  the  world  receive  food 
as  partial  wages  for  self-help  development 
projects.  Thto  program  has  proved  especially 
valuable  In  North  Africa.  I  visited  a  refor- 
estation project  In  eastern  Algeria  right 
after  that  country  got  ita  Independence  and 
saw  previously  unemployed  Algerians  work- 
liig  with  sattofactlon  and  dignity. 

Significantly,  Food  for  Peace  has  not  only 
been  an  expression  of  American  humanltar- 
lanlsm.  it  also  has  proved  to  be  an  important 
market  development  tool. 

In  the  ten  years  of  the  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
gram, we  have  seen  commercial  exporta  of 
American  arglcultural  producta  more  than 
double.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  haa 
pointed  out  that  when  per  capita  Incomes 
In  less-developed  nations  rise  10  percent, 
dollar  sales  of  American  farm  producta  rise 
21  percent,  or  twice  as  fast. 

President  Johnson's  Food  for  Freedom 
program  representa  both  a  tremendous  chal- 
lenge and  a  vast  opportunity  to  America's 
agricultural  conununlty  to  carry  forward  the 
good  work  done  \mder  the  Food  for  Peace 
program.  It  will  give  the  American  farmer 
the  chance  to  do  what  he  knows  best  and 
likes  best  to  do,  which  to  to  help  carry  out 
the  Lord's  injunction  to  "Love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself,"  to  help  feed  the  hungry,  to  help 
make  friends  for  the  United  States  and  to 
help  stabilize  their  political  situations  and 
enhance  the  opportunities  for  peace. 

Although  the  President's  program  has 
many  far-reaching  aspecta,  basically  It  en- 
visages greater  American  farm  production  to 
produce  food  sufficient  to  meet  all  of  our 
domestic  and  foreign  requlrementa.  It  gives 
farmers  a  chance  to  produce  increased  crops 
in  a  coordinated  program  designed  to  put 
every  food  product  to  good  use  in  the  war 
against  hunger  Instead  of  Into  surplus  stor- 
age facilities.  It  will  enable  some  unused 
farm  land  to  be  put  back  into  production  aa 
needed  anc  give  rural  Americans  greater  pur- 
chasing power  which.  In  turn,  will  keep  the 
wheeto  of  Industry  moving  and  our  economy 
expanding.  It  offers  rural  America  a  chance 
to  renew  ita  strength  and  to  halt  the  drift 
of  farm  youth  to  the  cities  In  large  numbers. 

Abroad,  the  President's  food  program  wUl 
glvs  new  hope,  new  heart  and  new  health  to 
mlUions  of  underfed  peoples.  For  every 
well-fed  person  on  thto  earth  today,  there  are 
two  persons  who  are  poorly  fed,  and  the 
situation  to  worsening.  The  gap  between  the 
rich  nations  and  the  poor  nations  continues 
to  grow.  Where  average  per  capita  Income 
today  to  $3,000  In  the  United  States  and  >120 
in  the  world's  40  poorest  nations,  by  3000 
AJ>.  those  figures  are  expected  to  rise  to 
84,600  In  thto  country  but  only  to  $160  In 
the  others.  Such  dtoparlty  does  not  augur 
weU  for  future  world  stability.  Clearly,  there 
U  a  need  for  such  a  program  as  the  Presi- 
dent envisages. 

Although  Africa  to  relatively  well  off  in 
terms  of  basic,  subetotence  foods,  even  there 
some  Africans  have  been  experiencing  famine 
conditions.  From  late  1064  through  the 
summer  of  1066,  SonoaUa  was  hit  with  a 
severe  drought  that  threatened  famine  for 
one-third  of  ita  population.  The  United 
States  provided  grain,  milk  and  flour  tmder 
the  Food  for  Peace  program,  as  weU  as  emer- 
gency medicines  and  a  medical  taak  force 
that  saved  thousands  of  lives.     The  East 


African  country  of  Kenya  also  suffered  from 
drought  in  1966.  and  the  United.  States  ar- 
ranged to  expedite  half  a  million  bags  of 
oom  to  avMt  famine.  In  turning  over  the 
first  shipment,  American  Ambaaaador  Wil- 
liam Attwood  said,  "The  United  States  stands 
ready  to  help  your  government  make  sure 
that  no  one  in  Kenya  goes  hungry." 

Currently,  the  southern  end  of  Africa  to 
facing  the  worst  drought  conditions  In  76 
years.  Cattle  are  dying  and  cropa  have  dried 
up  from  Zambta  to  South  Africa,  and  the 
United  States  to  helping  several  of  the  ana's 
countrlea  to  avoid  famine.  In  Bechiianaland. 
a  country  of  630,000  people.  It  to  estlmatMl 
that  more  than  100,000  persons  are  presently 
destitute  and  that  the  figure  wlU  go  above 
860,000. 

American  help  in  time  of  need  to  very  much 
apprectoted.  For  example,  in  1963,  thou- 
sands of  people  in  Tanzania  were  endangered 
by  famine  and  the  VS.  Air  Force  worked 
aroimd  the  clock  to  set  up  an  aid  drop  of 
corn  and  dried  milk  for  the  affected  areaa. 
The  United  States  not  only  received  many 
official  expressions  of  gratitude,  but  there 
were  letters  of  appreciation  from  indlvlduaU 
and  village  groups,  and  one  particular  tribe 
presented  President  Kennedy  with  a  hand- 
some canoe  and  stuffed  baby  crocodile. 

The  President's  program  also  contemplates 
helping  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world  Improve  their  agriculture  so  that  they 
can  more  nearly  meet  their  needs.  Ttito  to 
vitally  Important  and  will  not  in  the  long 
run  materially  affect  the  necessity  of  full 
American  agricultural  production  because, 
as  the  President  warned,  "The  time  to  not  far 
off  when  all  the  combined  production,  on  all 
of  the  acres,  of  all  of  the  agriculturally  pro- 
ductive nations,  wUl  not  meet  the  food  needs 
of  the  developing  nations — unless  present 
trends  are  changed." 

The  American  farmer  today  produces 
enough  food  for  himself  and  thirty  other 
people.  With  lees  than  10  percent  of  aU 
Americans  in  agricxilture  we  are  able  to  pro- 
duce numerous  reserves  of  food  far  beyond 
our  consumers'  needs.  Even  such  a  former 
food  exporting  naUon  as  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  meet  ita  own 'people's  needs  any 
longer,  even  if  one-half  of  ita  people  works 
ths  land.  A  UN  report  Indicated  that  African 
agriculture  on  the  whole  to  only  4  percent 
as  efficient  as  American  agriculture. 

Michigan  has  ita  part  to  play  in  the  great 
Food  for  Peace  effort  of  the  United  States. 
I  know  It  not  only  from  stattotlcs,  but  In 
Algeria  I  witnessed  the  direct  welfare  dtotrl- 
butlon  of  Michigan  beans  and  saw  moun- 
tains of  bags  of  Michigan  beans  in  their  dock- 
side  storehouses. 

In  a  recent  year,  Michigan's  total  cash  re- 
celpta  from  all  farming  activity  amounted  to 
$792  million.  Of  that  total.  $116.1  mUllon 
came  from  agricultural  exporta.  of  which 
$39.2  million  moved  under  the  Food  for  Peace 
program.  Foreign  exporta,  then,  accounted 
for  nearly  16  percent  of  Michigan's  total  ag- 
ricultural sales,  and  Food  for  Peace  alone 
amounted  to  about  6  percent  of  the  grand 
total. 

Although  milk  to  Michigan's  largest  agri- 
cultural product,  wheat  to  Michigan's  biggest 
export  by  far.  Wheat  accounted  for  $64 
nUllion  In  total  agricultural  sales,  and  ap- 
proximately three-fourths  of  that  wheat — 
$47.8  million — went  Into  export  programs. 
And  more  than  haU  of  Michigan's  wheat  ex- 
ports— $27.4  million — was  shipped  under  the 
Food  for  Peace  program. 

The  U.8.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  there  are  a  total  of  206,000  farm- 
ers and  farm  workers  in  Michigan,  of  whom 
16,700,  or  3.1  percent  of  the  total,  owe  their 
Jobe  to  foreign  export  markets.  To  that  total 
can  be  added  many  other  workers.  Including 
those  who  have  contributed  to  the  prooaaalng, 
shipping  and  storing  of  farm  exporta  from 
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nins.  JiHt  M  MVstrigMi  ttrm  predneW  an 
Tltal  to  oar  coal*  orvaMM,  ao  nw  room  tor 
FMc*  «nd  eonmarclsl  apart  hOm  Tttal  to 
the  •eopoiay  of  tbli  grwt  State. 

To  ■am  vp.  tbm.  tbm  profctom  of  worM 
Irasgv  li  M  Moto  today  m  erar  hoton. 
Pualne,  auJuutelUou  and  •tarnitl«B— tm- 
chAcked— can  only  lead  to  ooodltlona  at  erWa 
and  tnataMUty.  And  tbeaa,  in  torn,  can 
open  the  way  to  Inroada  by  eoaaavtaim. 
which  breeds  opon  laanktiMrk  dlaUeea  and 
dtsaater.  Tlienfore,  mneh  of  the  fotui* 
peaee  and  aecartty  of  lb»  world  wffl  depend 
on  how  wfil  we  and  the  other  mcre-detrtoped 
natloDs  of  the  worid  meet  the  ehaOense  of 
man's  ancient  enemlee  of  hunger  and  want. 

Jbmt  fact  uBdirtiee  PreaMent  JMrnaon^ 
eall  for  a  vlgaroiu  Food  for  Freedom  piugiam. 
Tliat  profram.  aa  the  FreaMant  pot  It.  "pro- 
^alma  oar  oommttment  to  a  better  world 
aodety — where  erery  peraoa  ean  hope  for 
llf»1i  easeotlala— and  be  able  to  find  them 
tat  peace." 

In  derelophig  that  presram.  bowvver,  we 
most  keep  In  mtnd  these  key  iiaammilliiiw 

I.  WorM  food  needs  are  gotns  to  taiereaee. 
refsrdleas  of  how  effective  cuiieut  family 
planning  programs  torn  oat  to  be.  !%• 
peofM  who  win  be  hungry  tomorrow  hare 
already  been  bom. 

a.  World  food  needs  cannot  now  be  met 
solely  through  eommaretal  maslBsta.  a««a 
though  world  agricultural  trade  Is  at  reeord- 
breaktng  lertfs. 

9.  VJB.  aurplas  stocks  have  beca  reduced 
and  win  dlmtalsh  fwtbar  as  we  reach  a 
balance  at  prodoetkn  and  nttnaatloa. 

4.  VM.  prodoetlTe  c^iwelty  win  continue 
to  expand. 

B.  Kotrtttonal  deflelenclas  and  quality  at 
^HetwUi  aaarmie  new  importaaea  In  the 
future. 

6.  Self-help  meaaiires  must  be  taken  by 
laaa-devBloped  nations  tf  world  hunger  Is  to 
be  averted. 

From  theee  asii— p«li.ais,  It  Is  clear  that 
the  PresMenfa  new  program  haa  a  great  deal 
or  work  cut  «at  for  It.  But  with  yuor  Mp. 
and  that  of  the  MlrtUgaa  argleultaral  oom- 
munlty,  the  TIBlted  Stataa  win  be  batter  pre. 
pared  to  make  that  pro-am  a  saeeam. 
Working  together.  amotUbns  ean  make  a 
major  eantrfbuttcn  tonaardun  etiantma  sotu- 
tlon  to  mankind^  laiililaam  of  hunger  and 
malnutrttton  and  can  iMlp  apeed  the  day 
o<  derakqpment  of  tha  world'k  new  and  emerg- 
ing natkma.  This  Is  a  tfaalnhls  goal  tar  aU 
people  tirtsrasted  In  worM  peaaa  and  stability. 


who  only  ttls  eoamtry  knows  to  produe*. 
'■anaen  wniiama,  in  whom  our 
ngnlas  aU  the  qfoaltttaa  at  undsr> 
and  •  pteastag  wHHngnem  to  serr*. 


but  the  friends  he  made  oo  the  kxtema- 
tional  scene  are  legl(«).  Certainly  one 
of  hie  atnnceei  potarts  has  always  been 
his  pctsBPal  eham  and  wimili«  ways 
with  people.  This  qaallty  of  liennon's 
•nd  of  Ms  Thradoos  wife,  Muiey,  Is 
clearly  reflected  In  the  farewell  remarks 
last  fan  of  Amhawsador  Jacques  Kuoh  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Cameroon.  I 
have  permlaalon.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have 
part  of  those  remarks  Inserted  at  this 
point  In  the  Rico». 

Faskwklx,  Rkkabks  or  AicatasAixMi  j4cqos8 
KoDH  or  THB  FXDsaAi,  RapDKjc  or  CAmaooN 

The  American  Qoveramant  la  ite  ganaroua 
lucidity  oould  find  the  mltaWa  man  to  wham 
it  oould  eoaflda  the  diractlon  ot  ita  diplo- 
matlo  mission  in  Africa,  a  man  who  knows 
how  to  put  Into  each  act  a  Ilttla  bit  ot  per- 
sonal recogiQlaabls  effort.  This  man  is  Oor- 
emor  O.  ICsanen  WlUlama, 

Tou  know  well  that  Africa  la  "santl- 
mantal."  aa  the  poete  say.  How  then  aan 
we  ha  surprised  at  tha  mnnaia  ot  Oowaor 
WilUama  it  ws  Jiiflga  It  by  tha  pamonal 
frlenrtahlp  to  whleh  aU  our  liiflaw  are  wlt- 
nemf  X  would  add  to  thia  that  tha  asttooa  of 
this  man  are  aeconited  by  the  niaiiliaiaiiiiia 
and  refinement  of  his  companion,  a  paraon 


O.  Uennen  WUUams  has  left  an  Indeli- 
ble maxk  on  the  hlatofy  of  our  State  and 
of  our  oooBtry.  It  li  with  deep  persooal 
fedlnff  I  satate  his  nwrltortoos  past,  and 
with  eager  anttdpatton,  lock,  forward  to 
his  continuing  career  In  that  magnani- 
mous service  he  has  always  given  to  his 
countrymen. 


Tfce  ttrfc—  Chalkan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARK  HacGREGOR 

or  MJoaamatA 
m  THB  HOUSB  OP  RBPRBSKNTATIVXS 

Tharsdoy.  June  9. 1966 

Mr.  MAcORECKm.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Con- 
gressman F.  BsAorosD  MoRsz.  a  member 
of  the  House  Republican  task  force  on 
urban-suburban  aflairs.  gave  the  key- 
note address  on  April  15  before  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Intercollegiate  Ccmf  erenee  on  'TTie  Ur- 
ban Challenge." 

Mr.  Morse's  address  Is  a  significant 
statement  on  the  conference  topic;  it 
should  be  read  k^  a  wide  audience. 
Congreaanan  Moaas  is  an  articulate 
authority  on  the  urban  question  so  vital- 
ly Important  today,  and  his  address 
deals  effectively  with  the  propor  Juris- 
diction and  structure  of  government  to 
cope  with  America's  growing  urban 
problems. 

I  am  pleaeed  to  Insert  his  address  in 
the  Rscoas: 
Kmfon  Asaasas  ov  Ooi(( 

*o«n  Moaaa,   Barusi.TCAiT, 

aarra,  Bmoaa  twm  UXT. 

OuMrsBBivcs  oir  "Tub  Ubbax  Cbaixonk" 

The  speakera  you  have  bad  before  you  for 
tha  past  two  daya  repreeent  aa  Impressive  a 
Un»-up  of  experts  (m  "Thv  Urban  Challenge" 
aa  I  have  ever  aeen.  A  glance  at  the  pro- 
gram indicates  that  they  have  provided  you 
with  an  almost  complete  news  story:  the 
who,  what,  where,  when,  and  why  of  urban 
problems.  I  am  afraid  that  the  dUBeult  task 
of  the  pcMtlcl&n  is  to  help  with  the  how. 

How  much  we  organize  our  govenmient  to 
affect  the  kinds  of  programs  we  need  to  cope 
with  the  tanmense  problems  of  urban  life? 

The  leho  of  this  story  are  the  70  per  cent' 
of  the  American  people  who  now  live  In 
urban  areas  and  tha  S1.S  mimon  people  who 
live  here  In  the  Easten  MegalopoMs.  The 
wTlot  la  the  substance  of  our  urban  prob- 
lema:  housing,  transportation,  pollution, 
crime,  education,  employment,  poverty  and 
hmltJi  The  loAsrs  Is  the  three  major  urban 
baits:  the  megalopolis  that  reaches  from 
Portland.  Maine  to  Norfolk.  Virginia,  the 
middle  urban  belt  that  centers  along  the 
Mlmlsalppi  River,  and  the  cKles  of  the  Pa- 
otflo  Coast.  The  when  is  yesterday.  We  are 
already  fkr  behind  our  needs.  The  vfty  U 
obvteus  to  each  of  you  who  has  attended  the 
sessions  of  the  past  few  days.  Inaction  is 
rimply  not  a  viable  alternative  to  vigorous 
and  imaglnattva  actlan  for  our  otttea. 

It  la  the  how  that  Is  the  qpedal  rmponai- 
bmty  of  tha  politician.  Whether  we  serve 
In  Oongress  or  the  State  Hbuse.  we  need  the 
advice    of   arohltects.    educators,    planners. 


But  w*as«  the  anas 
wlK>  mnaS  bear  ulttaoate  potttleal  raaponst- 
bOtty.  And  tha  ham  ot  our  urban  story  la 
eesenttal^r  a  political  proNam. 

■vea  if  w*  knew  what  programs  and  tech- 
nlquea  eeuld  solve  our  urban  problems, 
there  Is  serlens  doubt  that  we  are  prepared, 
as  a  government,  to  organtm  and  impleraent 
them. 

It  has  become  a  truism  to  aay  that  urban 
problems  do  not  respect  state  boandarles. 
Znerltably  there  is  a  federal  role  In  thie  area 
that  cannot  be  overkxAed.  The  ()UMtU« 
remains  whether  the  federal  goverament— 
through  ite  exeentfve  or  leglslattve  branches 
—Is  properly  e<rilpped  to  play  thu  role. 
There  U  also  the  related  queetloa  regarding 
the  adequacy  of  our  eoDcepta  of  government 
to  whteh  I  hope  to  turn  In  a  taw  moments. 

In  my  Judfpnent,  federal  goremraent  par- 
ticipation In  efforte  to  meet  the  urban  chal- 
lenge Is  d^dent  In  eoordtnatlon  and  In  ef- 
ficiency. Last  year  when  the  Congress  con- 
sidered the  Administration  proposal  for  a 
new  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  we  were  told  that 
this  new  body  would  coordinate  the  enUie 
federal  urban  estebllslunent.  This  just 
wasn't  so.  When  we  analysed  what  the  new 
Department  would  do,  we  found  that  It 
would  do  Qttle  more  than  rievate  to  Cabinet 
statua.  tha  old  Hnusing  and  Home  Flnaaoe 
Agency,  with  Ite  eonstitutent  agsnctcs  deal- 
ing with  public  >ii^»Mi»»g  urban  renewal  and 
cdmmunlty  faculties.  It  would  not  touch 
the  more  than  60  other  federal  programs 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  urban  prob- 
lems. In  fact,  the  new  Department  would 
not  even  incorporate  two  of  the  agencies 
which  administer  more  than  half  ot  the  fed- 
eral housing  program*— the  Vetnana'  Admin- 
Istratlon  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

As  an  alternative,  a  nuuxber  of  minority 
Uembers  of  Congress  proposed  an  Office  of 
Community  Develc^ftment  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  that  could  provide 
true  one-stop  service  for  state  and  local  of- 
ficials Interested  In  bringing  their  commu- 
nities Into  the  federal  programs.  This  pro- 
posal was  the  subject  to  a  motion  to  substi- 
tute the  EScecutive  Office  for  the  new  De- 
partment. The  motion  failed  but  the  wis- 
dom of  this  position  has,  I  think,  already 
been  demonstrated.  A  few  of  the  programs 
over  which  the  new  Department  has  no  Ju- 
risdiction include  the  federal  highway  pro- 
gram, the  food  stamp  program  and  airport 
planning.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
new  agency  does  govern  the  mass  transit 
program,  that  the  food  stamp  program  Is  of 
principal  benefit  to  urban  resldente.and  that 
need  for  a  coordinated  approach  to  all  forms 
of  urban  transportetion  is  vital.  There  is 
still  no  means  to  coordinate  such  programs 
as  education,  public  health  and  welfare  and 
dvU  rlghte.  an  of  which  have  direct  bearing 
on  the  the  conditions  of  urban  life. 

Ilia  Admtnlstration  itself  has  acknowl- 
edged the  inadequacy  ot  the  new  Depart- 
ment. It  has  been  proposed  that  the  Com- 
munity RelaMops  Service,  astahUshed  by  tbe 
ClvU  Rlghte  Act  of  1964.  be  transferred  from 
the  Department  of  Conunerce.  not  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, but  to  the  Department  of  Justice  1 

The  essential  point  we  tried  to  make  last 
year  is  simply  that^  our  urban  problems  are 
too  big,  too  complex  and  too  varied  to  be 
encompassed  within  a  single  Department. 
Therefore,  we  need  a  coordinating  body  to 
do  this  job,  to  ease  the  way  for  conununity 
ofHrtals  in  search  of  information  and  to  be 
sure  that  we  are  not  working  at  cross  ptir- 
poaes.  We  atlU  need  an  Office  of  Commu- 
nity Development. 

Xvery  itkmbar  of  Congreaa  and  every  Sen- 
ator has  seen  tha  problems  faced  by  com- 
mimitles  in  their  efforte  to  daal  with  tbe 
federal  government.  Hot  only  must  an  offl- 
ctal  go  from  the  Department  to  Departeoent 
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In  aearoh  of  Informatl^,  but  he  muat  also 
frequently  go  from  buijoau  to  bureau  witliin 
those  departmenta.  Tl|e  agencies  do  little 
to  ease  the  bm^ens  of  these  local  «flM«ls 
Recently,  my  office  ocUected  the  informa- 
tion and  application  fc  i^  needed  by  urban 
officials  to  apply  for  fe^sral  grante  or  loans. 
Tbe  size  of  the  pile  is  <  triggering.  The  oom- 
mumty  applying  tot  a  (enlor  citizens  hous- 
ing project,  for  exampfcc  mvist  wade  its  way 
through  a  fact  sheet  atx  tbe  program,  the 
regulations  governing  |l»  administration,  an 
explanation  of  the  for^  that  must  be  sub. 
mltted  to  assure  compliance  with  the  regula- 
tions, the  assurance  of  lOompUance  form,  an- 

form  for  the  locm, 

If,  a  pamphlet  on 

a   supplementel 

l4rmation   on    fallout 

ictlona  on  how  to 

and    development 

of  incorporation 


other  explanation  of 
and  the  loan  form  11 
guides  for  project  di 
Information  sheet, 
shelter  requiremente, 
apply  for  organlaatii 
expenses,  and  model  fc 
and  bylaws.  Then  we  tome  to  the  supple- 
mental forms:  the  stet^tnent  of  housing  de- 
mand, tbe  official  certtiScatlon  of  authority, 
the  statement  of  comitkunlty  Interest,  proj- 
ect characteristics  date,  engineering  data, 
site  date,  financial  dati,  legal  date — all  this 
foe  a  single  program!  We  also  found  that 
the  manuals  and  mateitiils  needed  by  a  com- 
munity to  file  an  ap]  location  for  a  Head 
Start  program  under  tlte  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  weighed  6Vi  pounds  I  Fur- 
thermore the  economic  ^ate  required  is  not 
systematic  or  uniform,  j  Similar  but  related 
calculations  must  be  Performed  over  and 
over  again.  J 

But  if  the  Executive  Branch  has  failed  in 
iU  responsibilities  for  o  >prdlnatlon,  the  Con- 
gress has  done  little  better.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  no  less  ihan  eight  stendlng 
coomilttees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  Jurisdiction  over  li^ban  programs.  The 
Committeea  on  Agrlciillture,  Banking  and 
Currency,  ttie  District  nr  Columbia.  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  Government  Operations, 
Judiciary,  Interstete  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  l>ubllc  Works  all  have  significant  areas 
of  Jurisdiction  over  urban  problems.  Given 
this  wide  dispersal  of  Authority,  coordina- 
tion Is  practically  lmp<4slble.  In  some  in- 
stances our  Committee)  I  may  even  be  work- 
ing at  cross  purposes.  ;For  example,  while 
the  PubUc  Works  Committee  is  considering 
legislation  to  buUd  more  highways  to  bring 
cars  into  the  central  city,  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Houde  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  may  p»  working  on  mass 
transit  legislation  deslgUed  to  keep  the  cars 
out.  ~ 

Water  pollution  Is  another  example.  The 
Banking  and  Currency  Oommittee  has  Juris- 
dlcUon  over  programs  funded  by  the  Com- 
munity FaclltUes  AdmlWstraUon  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
for  new  sewage  systems,  while  the  Public 
Works  Committee  has  Jiinsdiction  over  water 
pollution  control  progrtims,  which  funds  the 
construction  of  water  treatment  facilities. 
The  relationship  between  these  two  urban 
functions  is  far  closer  in  fact  than  this  Jur- 
isdictional arrangementi  Would  suggest.  The 
present  system  makes  ib  impossible  to  con- 
sider the  interrelatlonsnlpa  between  hoxislng 
and  education,  between]transi>ortatlon  and 
pollution,  or  l>etween  lilghways  and  open 
spaces. 

The  wise  response  to  I  ibis  confused  situa- 
tion would  be  to  create^  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representetlvti  on  Urban  Afiairs. 
Since  I  entered  the  Houm  In  1961, 1  have  been 
introducing  resolutions  caUlng  for  a  select 
or  standing  Committee  Mi  Urban  Affairs.  As 
federal  involvement  in  urban  affairs  grows, 
so  does  Interest  in  these  proposals  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  action  caii  be  obtained  in  the 
relaUvely  near  future. 

The  value  of  such  a  dommlttee  has  been 
demonstrated  clearly  tli^  year.  The  Preel- 
dent  has  recommende]  a  Demonstration 
Cities  Act  that  would  lAcompass  such  pro- 


grama  aa  tranqiortation,  housing,  urban  re- 
newal, welfara  and  eoonomie  opportunity. 
Houae  conaldaration  of  this  proposal  oould  be 
much  more  maanlngful  if  an  Urban  Affair* 
Committee,  benefiting  from  tha  eqiertise  of 
Memban  from  the  eight  Committeea  now 
charged  with  responsibility  in  this  field  oould 
have  brought  their  mutual  wisdom  and  un- 
derstanding to  the  consideration  of  thU 
major  new  legislation.  Here,  It  seems  to  me. 
Is  an  opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  do  U>e 
coordinating  Job  the  Administration  is  not 
doing. 

The  point  of  this  discussion  of  administra- 
tive arrangemente  is  that  there  are  a  n\maber 
of  Immediate  steps  that  can  be  tak«i  in  the 
short  run  to  smooth  the  relaUonahlpa  be- 
tween urban  areas  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment. In  the  long  rxax,  however,  we  must 
look  beyond  the  easy  administrative  short- 
cuts to  a  whole  new  concept  of  government. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  right  here 
In  Megalopolis.  As  Professor  Jean  Oottman 
points  out  in  his  detailed  study,  the  concept 
comes  from  the  Alexandrian  philosphor  Phllo 
Judaeus  who  referred  to  "megalc^wlls"  as  a 
great  city  of  ideas  which  could  predetermine 
and  command  the  material  world.  We  have 
never  needed  Ideas  so  badly. 

Any  consideration  of  the  government  of 
urbanization  comes  down  to  two  basic  ques- 
tions: what  Is  to  be  the  Jurisdiction  and 
structure  of  government?  Who  is  to  govern? 
It  is  clear  that  local  governments  are  hard 
pressed  to  cope  with  the  pressures  of  urbani- 
zation. The  traditional  view  of  the  com- 
munity as  the  center  of  work  and  play,  or 
public  and  private  life  has  undergone  drastic 
revision.  No  longer  do  many  of  our  people 
live  and  work  in  the  same  place.  Our  sub- 
urbs have  been  the  site  of  a  tremendous  in- 
flux of  population  bringing  with  It  demands 
for  services,  schools  and  recreational  facili- 
ties. The  Industrial  base  that  could  help 
finance  (hese  needs  has  not  come  so  quickly. 
By  the  same  token,  the  increase  In  commut- 
ing has  brought  a  greater  devotion  of  central 
city  land  to  parking  lote  and  garages  which 
generate  less  revenue  for  essential  city  serv- 
ices. Even  when  industry  begins  to  follow 
the  flight  to  the  suburbs  the  revenue  balance 
cannot  be  righted. 

In  large  part  tbe  financial  crisis  of  both 
city  and  suburb  results  from  the  reliance  of 
these  governmental  unite  on  the  property 
tax  as  the  principal  source  of  revenue.  We 
have  already  noted  the  weakness  of  this  base. 
We  should  also  note  that  in  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton, for  example,  more  than  36%  of  the  land 
is  exempt  from  property  taxation. 

We  also  see  local  governmente  competing 
for  external  sources  of  revenue.  States  com- 
pete for  the  revenue  generated  by  reaidente 
whose  place  of  employment  Is  located  outside 
the  stete.  Cities  compete  with  suburbs  and 
up-state  areas  for  their  share  of  stete  reve- 
nue. And  all  of  this  takes  place  within  the 
framework  of  Increasing  federal,  contribu- 
tions to  the  solution  of  urban  problems. 
Many  communities  have  found  that  the  fed- 
eral matohing  grant  programs  restrict  their 
freedom  to  budget  because  they  feel  they 
must  earmark  available  funds  to  programs 
that  will  generate  federal  dollars  even  though 
other  more  pressing  peeds  should  be  met. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  our 
cities  must  either  receive  considerably  more 
help  from  other  levels  of  government,  or  be 
granted  power  to  raise  additional  revenue  aa 
their  own. 

One  possible  source  of  asslstence  Immedi- 
ately comes  to  mind.  As  the  Helier  Plan  for 
the  sharing  of  federal  revenue  with  the  states 
has  appeared  to  loee  favor  with  the  Adminis- 
tration, it  has  gained  support  In  Oongreaa. 
With  a  niunber  of  my  B^ubllcan  colleagues 
In  the  House  and  Senator  jAvrrs  In  the  Sen- 
ate, I  have  introduced  laudation  authorising 
the  return  of  one  per  cent  of  federal  income 
tax  revenue  to  tlie  states.  The  funds,  which 
would  amount  to  about  $2.6  billion  in  tha 


first  year,  oould  be  used  for  a  broad  range 
of  health,  education  and  welfare  purposes. 
Theee  might  Include  pollution  control,  men- 
tal health  and  retardation  prevention  and 
treatment,  expanded  programs  of  special  and 
supplementary  education — the  list  is  endless. 
There  would  be  a  minimum  federal  control; 
funds  would  be  allocated  *m««g  states  ac- 
cording to  a  careful  formula  relieoting  popu- 
laUon  and  need;  and  eesentlal  direction  and 
execution  would  remain  at  tlie  local  level. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  amuoaoh  oould  lessen 
federal  administrative  coate,  permit  greater 
flexibility  In  programming,  and  allow  the  al- 
location of  funds  more  promptly  and  selec- 
Uvely. 

We  are  undergoing  a  vast  revolution  In  the 
representaUve  character  of  our  atete  govern- 
ments. If  the  governmente  which  result 
from  this  revolution  more  accurately  repre- 
sent the  interesta  of  their  people  and  If  they 
approach  their  task  with  freshness  and  vi- 
sion, they  wUl  be  better  able  to  develop  and 
administer  their  own  programs.  If  we  give 
these  strengthened  govemmanto  better  tools 
to  work  with,  the  benefits  for  metropolitan 
development  become  even  more  evident. 

We  cannot  talk  about  local  government 
without  assessing  the  revolution  that  has  al- 
ready overtaken  it.  The  geographic  bound- 
aries and  historic  charters  that  once  created 
obvious  administrative  divisions  are  no  long- 
er of  central  importance.  Rivers,  bays  and 
mountains  are  no  longer  barriers  to  com- 
munication, nor  does  their  presence  automa- 
tically create  a  community  of  Interest.  What 
are  some  of  the  factors  that  bind  oommunl- 
ties  together?  Functional  intereate  have  al- 
ready been  the  foundation  for  hundreds  of 
new  governmental  units:  agencies  and  boards 
to  run  airporto  and  porta,  to  administer  reser- 
voirs, to  build  highways  and  to  educate  chil- 
dren. The  resident  of  Boston  is  governed 
not  only  by  the  city  government,  but  by  the 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority,  the  Metrc^mll- 
ten  District  Commission,  the  Massachusette 
Bay  Transportation  Authority  and  a  plethora 
of  other  boards  and  commission.  It  is  qusa- 
tlonable  whether  the  overlay  of  additional 
government  tinlta  on  top  of  traditional  local 
government  Is  an  incentive  or  a  barrier  to 
sensible  regional  development.  How  can  we 
combine  community  of  interest  with  ease  ot 
administration? 

It  Is  arguable,  for  example,  that  the  at 
towns  that  include  portions  of  the  Route 
128  complex  within  ito  boundaries  is  less  able 
to  govern  that  area  than  some  aort  of  func- 
tional administrative  unit.  No  doubt  the 
674  firms  and  their  64,600  employees  have  a 
great  deal  In  common,  peiliape  more  so  than 
with  other  members  of  their  present  geo- 
graphic oonuntmlties.  But  by  the  same 
token,  these  firms  and  individuals  share  but 
one  basic  Interest.  There  are  others  which 
they  share  with  members  of  their  present 
communities,  perhaps  to  a  greater  degree.  It 
Is  here,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  concept  of 
functional  government  breaks  down. 

We  must  se^  the  proper  mix  between  func- 
tional and  geographic  limits  in  tbe  assign- 
ment of  responsibility  for  urban  government 
and  administration.  The  alternatives  for 
local  government  are  at  least  three.  The  first 
is  anexation.  A  city  can  simply  keep  acquir- 
ing land  and  welding  it  into  a  single  admin- 
istrative unit.  This  cannot  go  on  indefinite- 
ly however,  particularly  In  an  areas  as  large 
as  megal(^)olls,  where  appropriate  adminis- 
trative divisions  cross  stete  boundaries. 

The  second  alternative  is  delegation  of 
governmental  power  to  specific  administra- 
tive unite.  This  approach  has  tremendous 
utiUty  as  we  have  seen  with  ttie  New  Tork 
Port  Authority  and  the  MBTA.  but  it  preaente 
serious  problems  of  integration  with  other 
functional  and  adminlstratiTa  unite. 

A  third  approach  is  the  development  of 
truly  metropolitan  government.  Thla  ap- 
pears to  be  working  suceeasfully  in  Dade 
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■tudlad  for  fi1tl»  appUmMM 

Wlutovar  tb* 
tnd  oootdt—tlan.  I  tliHifc  VmH 
orar  th*  part 
that  the  |iii»lil«fi  el 
too  compleg  ■»!  too  hniiiliwirt  t»  b»  auanp- 
tiMe  of  oeatna  opnMioti.  Wa  «a  cm*  tha 
•daofiUatnttw  dtneoKlaa  11tto«gk  thcaypB- 
catlon  ot  tba  taotmHivaa  af  MOtfars  maBa^a- 
ment  to  vrtMm  ptuM— la.  The  g«iii«a  of 
aTstems  tecHmology  la  Ka  abUtty  to  tirtng 
Older  out  of  liauMiMlotia  nmiibava  of  <tlTaTao 
elementa  and  factor* — ordar  that  not  only 
staMUaee  bvt  ercartea  the  eofxHtloiia  for  prog- 
reas  aa  well.  These  concepts,  developed  ae 
brnuantly  rlglit  hara  In  Baatam  ttaaaactiu- 
aatta,  ara  alwady  bahic  pat  to  vm  on  pubUe 
probieiaa.  Tha  StKta  mt  CaBfoniia  eon- 
traatad  wttt  foor  amaapaaa  flnna  fat  stodlaa 
on  erlmo,  traaapartaitlon,  poDatkHt  and  ta- 
fonnatiOB  OMilrvl.  Ctonpwtan  win  gufuii 
tha  adiadwUiig  and  repair  of  tralna  In  tha 
new  Bay  Ara*  RapM  TtmmSt  ayataaa  m  Ban 
Franolaoo.  KxpartBiaBta  ara  now  gdng  tor- 
ward  In  Toionto  and  Chicago  with  tha  um 
of  eomputera  to  ragolata  trafle.  Thare  la 
rooaa  for  gnatar  afBorta  laera.    It 


laattM 

raetly  aonfirenta  tka  »ba»  i 
IlB^lett  tn  everything  I 

low  tha  mMomai  level  U  tha  wawittal  validly 
of  griiaiiiwtaiH  doaa  to  tha  people.  One  el 
the  fkOarea  of  e«x  appetiach  to  whan  vn>^ 
lease  thue  fv  la  tlM  buibUtty  of  pve^aoa  at 
eoacrete  and  gtanWa  to  tnuiafoiaa  t 
of  people.  Thla  ftatltiia  geea  ta  th 
of  the  seeoBd  qweatten  Z  nUaed  a  f»w  1 
ago.    WholatogovOTn? 

The  historic  ideal  of  the  town  meettng 
where  ea^  cltteen  of  the  conununlty  could 
•peak  hlB  piece  and  Influoice  the  dedatana 
ot  the  government  eloaest  to  him  la  tlnipty 
not  feaafble  In  a  city  of  mlUlons.  What  we 
mtwt  atrtre  for  la  a  syatem  of  aMtropolltan 
giryernment  that  win  give  people  the  senae  of 
participation  and  InToIrafnent  enrlaloned  by 
the  town  ineetlag.  This  wm  not  be  achieved 
rtmply  by  eetabllAtng  <iuotaa  of  repreienta 
tlon  on  etty  boarda  and  agendaa  of  "the 
poor"  or  any  other  category  of  cttlaen.  Z  am 
convinced  that  the  eooalatently  low  tumout 
In  eleetlona  eondueted  by  the  OiBce  of  Bco- 
nomle  Oppartanlty  reflects  the  InabtUty  of 
the  cttlzeM  terolved  to  betlere  that  their 


■ay  dU- 
tai  the 

atraeta  nnfetl  they  btflave  they  can  find  tt  in 
tha  voting  boath.  One  of  my  lormei  eol- 
laagaaa  tn  the  Hooaa  la  wblng  an  eiettti^ 
attempt  to  laatore  tha  wwifVlaaca  of  pimyi^ 
tn  govemment  In  liew  Tork  Ct^.  We  can 
ealy  wtah  hhn  well  and  hope  that  hla  exam- 
pi*  wlU  be  liyaatad  elMwhere  tai  the  iMtioa. 

In  III Wi —lug  with  yen  aoaaa  ot  tha  de- 
aaanta  ta  the  arban  rhallange  that  concern 
me  ae  a  Membei  of  Congreaa,  I  fear  I  have 
rataed  more  qxiaettona  than  I  have  anawcred. 
of  ua  who  nnat  opetate  within  the 
of  ertattng  goegiafbie  and  adminls- 
tratlve  dlTlalana  look  to  thoae  of  you  with 
the  frMtiwees  and  imactnatlon  to  deveU^ 
new  forma  of  govemmiat  aottable  to  the  age, 
yet  consistent  with  oar  taated  prlndplM. 

It  is  an  awesome  challenge,  but  one  tnm 
wlklch  we  cannot  turn  away,  m  confroat- 
tng  tt,  we  ml^t  reflect  upon  our  hlstary. 
Almost  two  hnndiwd  yaara  ago  tha  people  liv- 
ing on  the  Atlantic  Coaat  of  tbim  condneBt 
came  together  to  govern  a  great  nation;  tt 
la  our  challenge  here  today  to  come  togetli« 
to  devtiop  new  and  traah  approactua  to  the 
gavemmcttt  of  peat  eitlea. 
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Hie  Ha«w  naci  si  12  o'dock  boob. 
The  Chsptaln,  Rer.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
Dl>.,  offered  the  tdOemtog  prayer: 

My  preumct  OuOk  go  leitJi  <Aec.  o»d  / 
I0<n  give  thee  rest. — ^Bxodus  33: 14. 

Our  FMher  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
who  halt  fltfven  iu  life  and  the  promise 
of  life  ctonal.  on  every  hand  we  see 
evldenets  of  Thy  vklilt  and  of  Thy  goo^ 
nen  to  vs.  Por  the  beauty  of  the  earth, 
for  the  glory  of  the  rides,  for  the  k>Te 
which  from  our  birth  ova*  and  around  ub 
Ues.  Lord  of  an  to  Thee  we  raiee  this 
our  prAyer  at  grateful  praise. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  presence  in  our 
hearts  making  u»  strong,  giving  us  con- 
fidence, and  h^p4nc  us  to  live  in  good 
will  with  our  fellow  man.  We  thank 
Thee  for  our  country — this  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,  lifay  we 
now  and  ahrays  play  our  full  part  in 
keeping  the  flag  of  freedom  forever  flylnc 
over  our  land  and  ultimately  over  the 
n^ote  world. 

We  thank  Thee  for  these  men  and 
women  in  Congress,  for  their  deroCion  to 
our  country  and  their  dedication  to  Thee. 
May  Thy  presence  go  with  them  all  the 
day  lone  Thivugh  Jesvs  CSuist,  our 
Lord.    Amen. 


a  Joint  resolotion  of  the  House  of  the 
followtag  titles: 

On  May  31. 1966: 

HJt.  10366.  An  act  to  establish  the  Mount 
Roger*  National  Recreation  Area  In  the  Jef- 
ferson National  Forest  In  Virginia,  and  for 
oUier  purpoaes; 

H.B.  10998.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  Iteptanoie  acid; 

HJl.  116S3.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  natu- 
ral graphite: 

H.B.  13302.  An  act  to  continue  untU  the 
close  of  June  30,  1960,  the  owiating  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  certain  copying  shoe  lathes; 

H.R.  12463.  An  act  to  extend  unUl  June  30, 
1969,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  crude  chic- 
ory and  the  reduction  in  duty  on  ground 
chicory; 

HJi.  12657.  An  act  to  continue  the  suqwn- 
alon  of  duty  on  certain  alumina  and  bauxita; 

HJL  128M.  An  act  to  make  permanent  tike 
existing  duty-free  treatment  of  personal  and 
household  eSecta  Ikrought  Into  the  United 
Statea  under  Oovemment  orders; 

HJL  12997.  An  act  to  extend  until  J\Uy  15, 
1908,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  electrodee 
Imported  for  use  In  producing  aluminum: 


THB  JOORNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
"niursdafy.  June  9,  ISM,  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 


.  BIESSAOB  FROM  TOB  FRBSEDBNT 

A  Bssaate  ta  wxMtBt  tnai  the  Piti*- 
Till  iiriTii TTiininmiii iwnwi 

eated  to  the  Bowse  by  Mr.  OefeAsr,  sae  «f 
his  secretaries,  wito  also  hifiuiind  the 
Bouse  that  on  the  fioDowfac  dktes  the 
President  aKooved  and  signed  bms  and 


HJL  14215.  An  act  "'»'^*"g  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  Oacal  year  ending  June 
SO.  1B67,  and  for  other  ptirpoeea. 
On  June  8,  1966: 

HA.  10476.  An  act  to  retrocede  to  the  State 
of  ganssH  concurrent  Jurisdiction  over  Haa- 
keUInsUtute. 

On  June  ft,  1966: 

HJL  12264.  An  act  to  daelara  that  99.84 
•area  af  Oovecnment-owned  land  acquired 
fof  iBdUa  artmlwlstratlve  purpoaee  la  bdd 
by  the  United  Statea  In  trust  for  tlie  Apaetie 
TUba  of  tha  Maacalero  naeervstlon;  and 

KJ.Bsa.762.  Jbtnt  resolution  auttiorlalng 
tha  Pvsaldant  to  pfodatm  the  week  In  which 
June  14  ooeurs  aa  National  Flag  Week. 
On  June  11, 1966: 

HJL  10461.  An  a«t  to  authorlae  the  Secre- 
tary of  ttie  Interior  to  transfer  certain  lands 
la.  tha  State  of  Colorado  to  the  Department 
cf  A^clcultura  for  recreation  development, 
aad  for  other  purpnasa. 


MBSaAOB  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrfngtoo,  one  of  Its  derks.  annaanced 


that  the  S^iate  had  passed  without 
amendm«it  bills  of  the  Rouse  ot  tbe  t<A- 
lowing  titles: 

H.R.  3177.  An  act  to  amend  title  36,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  in  certain  cases; 

HA.6e84u  An  act  to  amend  sectlOBs  2276 
and  2276  of  the  Bevlssd  Statuee,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  certain  lands  granted  to  the 
States; 

H.B.  9061.  An  act  to  amend  cluster  15  af 
Utle  as.  United  Statea  Code,  to  provide  that 
where  a  veteran  receiving  p^^^tTm  under  this 
chapter  dls^>pears.  tlM  Administrator  may 
pay  the  pension  otherwise  payable  to  the 
wife  and  children; 

RJl.  11748.  An  act  to  amend  section  111  ef 
title  S8,  United  States  Coda,  to  aathorlae  the 
prepayment  of  certain  expenses  asaoclatsd 
with  the  travel  of  vetarsna  to  or  troia  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  faelltty  or  other  place. 
In  connecttoB  with  voeatlcaal  rehabUltatioa 
or  counweWng,  or  for  the  porpoae  of  exarnlna- 
tlon,  treatment,  or  care; 

HJt.  iSSSe.  An  act  to  authorise  the  dla- 
poeal  of  atamlnom  from  the  nattenal  stoek- 
pOe; 

HJl.  13768.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dle- 
poeal  of  eelestlte  ftora  the  supplemental 
■toekpUe; 

HJl.  13709.  An  act  to  authorhse  the  disposal 
of  cordage  fiber  (sisal)  ftxxn  the  national 
stockpile; 

HJl.  13770.  An  act  to  autliorlze  the  dl»- 
posai  of  crocldonte  aabeetos  (harsh)  from  the 
BUK>lementaI  stod^lle;  and 

H.R.  13773.  Aa  act  to  auttioriaa  the  dla- 
poaal  of  opium  from  the  xiatlonal  stockpile. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  ioi- 
lowing  title: 

HJl.  TOa.  An  act  to  amend  sccttoa  40a(d) 
ot  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosnetic  Act. 

The  mensage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agree*  to  the  amendments  of  tlie 
Hooae  to  a  UB  of  the  Senate  of  the  f  ol- 
lowtng  title: 

S.  I88T.  An  act  to  revtse  exlsttng  ball  prac- 
tices in  ooorts  of  the  United  States,  and  fw 
other  purpoaee. 

Ttie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bOs  ot  ttte  following 


June  IS,  1966 

titles.  In  irbich  the 
House  U  requested: 

S.985.  Aa  act  to 
foreign  eetmaerce  by 
^infRtr  or  deceptive 
labeling  of  certain 
dlstrltMited  In  such 
puipoeea; 

S.  1109.  An  act  to 

of  uue  aa,  muted 

automobUea  for  disabled 

S.  2104.  An  act  for 
Chambers; 

S.  3107.  An  act  to 
henslve  review  of 
problems  and  programa, 
poses;  and 

S.336S.  An  act  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Ac^, 
tend  for  2  years  the 
Reserve   banks   to 
obligations  directly 


imenrrence  of  the 


Interstat* 

ij|) venting  the  aae  ef 

of  patikagfng  or 

f*fiTWiyi^^f^y^^j 

and  for  other 


llbeaUai 


met  E  odr 
caisumer 


StaiKc 


tut 


tsaii 


DISPLAY  OP  FLAOlA  US  STATUARY 
HAIL 
Mr.   CRALEY.     Mir]  Speaker,   I  ask 


natjcaal 


puniliase 
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the  provlaloas 
Cbde,  relating  ta 
veterans; 
r«Bef  of  Harriet  C. 


piJE^vlde  for  a  oompre- 

water  rmource 

and  for  other  pur- 


section  14(b)  of 

amended,  to  ex- 

4^tharity  of  Federal 

United   States 

the  Treasury. 


Idress  the  House 
tude  extraneous 

there  objection 
gentlonan  from 


Speaker,  during 

are  fortunate 

American 

The  26  flags 

ids  of  American 

English  flag  with 


unanimous  consent 
for  1  minute  and 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER, 
to  the  request  of 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  ob; 

Mr.  CRALEY.     "  _ 
Flag  Week,  this  week 
to  have  a  display  of 
flags  in  Statuary 
trace  the  critical  ^, 

history,  from  the  160 „ „  „„„ 

Its  cross  of  St.  Gearkt,  to  the  present 
50-star  flag  of  the  UtMed  States. 

Many  of  the  flags  lire  fnxn  an  im- 
portant but  frequently  neglected  period 
of  American  liistory,  Uiose  Ist  two  eai- 
turies,  the  17th  and  ISth.  when  tiie 
colonists  settled  the  Ntw  World  and  then 
began  to  demand  freedom  from  their 
colcHiial  master.  i 

Particularly  intere^iting  and  signifi- 
cant are  tlie  numeroM  flags  of  liberty 
whidi  appeared  in  mao^  ctdonies  ^qst  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  The  early  Stars 
and  Stripes— the  so- 
flag — Is  tn  this  grou. 
original  Army  and  N 

Mr.  Wilfred  C. 
exhibit.     The  TTaiM>^ 
toiical  Society  and 
Sons  of  America 

and  display,   lira. 

is  responsible  for  the  .^ ^  ^»^« 

stitching  of  these  beSftifnl  hand-sewn 
flags  of  American  Ubetb. 

I  sincerely  hope  thatlmany  of  you,  as 
wen  as  your  constituents  will  be  aUe  to 


Ued  Betsy  Ross 
s  well  aa  some 
standards. 

Idanned  this 

Pa..  Area  His- 

Patriotie  Order 

I  Its  origination 

eth  Bottarbdsch 

iietailed  and  exact 


this    memorable 


take    advantage    of 
opportunity. 
I  include  the  f  ollowl  i  b: 

A  Nrw  Const  ^xatiov 
When  Freedom  from  hie  monnt»tti  halght 

Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air. 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  ef  night. 
And  set  the  stars  of  f%>ry  there. 
— Joeww  BoBitAir  r 


Originating  tn  the  loe^l 
emtin  eaantrj  schooth^fae, 
tortaalty  pruetaiuied  by 
iruson  tn  the  mldrt  oi 
AmBrli-eu  entraaoe  tnto 


cxn- 


IDb 


B.  "The  American 


custom  of  a  Wls- 

^     .^*g  Pay  was 

^TealtBent  Woodiow 

iHssent  pmnwHiig 

Fint  irorM  War. 

B16— Parti  io 


Jane  14.  UMi  w»  oalabnite  the  60th  aanfr- 
varaary  af  the  artinnal  obaarvanea.  We  aiao 
Jola  In  "^eelBl  exerclaaa"  to  "demonatrate  to 
all  tha  world"  ttiat  "vital  union  In  sentiment 
and  purpoee"  tn  the  spirit  of  Preaident  WU- 
Bcm's  reqnest. 

This  tilstorlcal  flag  dl^day  la  apprapriately 
ptooad  In  Stataary  Han.  tha  oM  Han  at  the 
Honsa  of  Rapraaentattvaa.  long  alnea  a  mn- 
— a  of  hwott  Americana.  Thefl^isaaweU 
aa  the  atatuaa  tall  the  story  of  the  natton's 
progreaa  Utrough  critical  p^rioda  of  history. 

For  this  pageant  we  are  indebted  to  the 
careftil  planning  and  authentication  of  Mr. 
Wilfred  O.  Clausen.  We  are  grateful  for  the 
eombtned  efforts  of  the  Hanover  (Pennsyl- 
vania) Area  Hiatoclcal  Society  and  ttie  Patri- 
otic Order  Sana  cf  Amwiga.  Ifrs.  Ehaabeth 
Botterbusch  is  responsible  for  the  detailed 
and  exact  stittdilng  of  these  beautiful  band- 
aewn  flags  of  American  Liberty. 

Display  courtesy  of  the  Honorable  Johm 
W.  IScComUACK.  Speaker,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvee;  Honorable  J.  George  Stewart, 
Architect  of  the  Capites. 

Arranged  try  the  Honorable  If.  NKnuir 
CBAurr,  Jk.,  U.8.  Representative,  I9th  Dls- 
trlct,  Pena^lvania. 

R-AOB  ow  Dbvlat 

1.  England,  1606:  Flag  of  the  Engltsb  na- 
tion with  its  red  cross  of  St.  George. 

2.  Great  Britain  Union  Jack,  1606:  Symbol 
of  the  anion  of  Bagland  and  Scotland  ef- 
faeted  by  the  coronation  of  James  Stuart  of 
flontlanrt.  King  of  Bagland.  Bed  cross  of 
SL  George  now  joined  with  the  white  cross 
of  St.  Andrew  of  Scotland.  Flag  of  Engi»^»Mi 
was  used  by  the  colonists  for  over  a  hundred 
years. 

3.  American  Navy  Jack.  1775:  Hoisted  by 
Esek  Hopkins  to  the  main  mast  of  the  Alfred 
December  6,  1775  at  the  time  Lt.  JcAin  Paul 
Jonea  ralaed  the  Grand  Uhlan  Flag,  w^ff^y 
apread  over  red  and  white  strlpea. 

4.  South  Carolina  Mavy  Enalgn.  17T6:  The 
Southern  cotoBlea  favored  the  device,  "Dont 
Ikead  on  Me,"  often  vaed  at  thU  time.  South 
Carolina  adopted  red  and  blue  stripes  with 
crawling  serpent  for  armed  ships. 

6.  Betsy  Boas  Flag.  1777:  Designed  by  res- 
olution of  OangresB,  Jxme  14,  1777,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  contained  alternate  red  and 
white  stripes,  13  In  number,  and  13  stars  In 
a  blue  flald,  rqacsenttng  a  new  oonatallatloa, 
sttnatad  tn  a  ctrde  to  rq;ireeait  their  equal- 
ity. Popularly  known  as  the  Bet^  Boas  flag 
this  la  probably  the  oldest  ~»w»^t.h1  tta^  m 
existence  with  the  exception  of  Denmark's. 

6.  Washington's  Cruisers,  1776:  A  white 
background  containing  a  large  pine  tree,  a 
design  adapted  fveqaently  by  the  colonists 
to  symbollEe  their  struggles  with  the  wil- 
derness of  a  new  land.  This  was  carried  by 
cruisers  la  the  early  formation  of  an  Amer- 
ican navy. 

7.  John  Paul  Jones  Starry  Flag  (12  stars) , 
1779:  This  flag  was  rescued  from  the  sea 
during  the  battle  of  Bonhomme  Richard  and 
the  Serapia  In  the  RevoluUonary  War.  At 
this  time  Jones  is  reputed  to  have  said:  "I 
have  not  begun  to  flgfat." 

8.  Liberty  flag  (8  Pointed  Stare.  Bed  and 
Blue  Strlpea),  1766-77:  Colonists  Just  before 
the  Revolution  would  hoist  flag  poles  in  the 
center  of  the  town  square  in  defiance  of  the 
Xa^lth  tazatloa  poHey.  tegllab  aoldters 
often  cut  these  down. 

9.  Uberty  Flag  Canton  ITnion  Jack,  1776: 
Small  nnloB  Jack  In  its  eaaton  (comer) ,  ta- 
dlcatlng  continued  loyalty  to  tha  Crown, 
often  with  American  watchword.  Uberty 
across  lower  part  of  the  field.  Sueh  a  flag 
was  hoisted  on  a  liberty  pole  at  Thtmton, 
Massachnaetta. 

10.  Bunker  Hill  Flag.  1775:  Tree  on  upper 
left  arm  ot  a  red  croes  on  white  backgrmuad 
comer  cf  a  Hue  flaM.  Tlila  was  rrnr^alaail 
as  the  aaAtaa  of  the  AmaHeana  at  tha : 
of  Bunker  ■■,  June  17,  ITN^ 


th' 
andfltw 

IS. 
data  of 

Kthaa  AUen^  Oisaa  **— i-laia  Boya  at 
Battle  of  Bennington,  Augxiat  16.  ITTI. 
ttlam^aaxmnmXm  red  aoMI  wbtta  stitpaa.  a  blue 
fltf  d  with  U  atara  aarrsoadlag  tha 
"Tt."   BarlyladieatlaBaf  vtet 
the  American  flag. 

13.  Gadsden  nag  First  Marine  Flag,  1776: 
A  distinctive  flag,  this  one  shows  a  colled  rat- 
tlesnake on  a  ytflow  ba^i^oond.  It  was 
carried  on  tha  AltrtA  in  1776,  Uter  presented 
to  the  Continental  Congrees  by  the  South 
CkroUna  dsligatu.  Chrtat^ibar  Qa^tadea.  An 
hiatarle  aavBl  amMisii 

14.  Grand  Uaina  Hag.  ITX-TS:  lauaadlate 
predecessor  of  ttie  Stars  and  Strlpea,  **»'-  flag 
waa  carried  on  ahlpa  of  tha  ~>»^«»«-'  flaet  and 
a  sUnllar  flag  was  ralaed  by  General  George 
Waslilngtan  at  Cambridge  aa  tlie  standard  of 
the  Continental  Army.  13  strlpea,  aKemataly 
red  and  white,  rspmeut  tha  IS  eoloadm.  with 
a  l>laa  field  ta  ttw  upper  left  hand  eoener 
baavlag  the  croaaea  of  St.  George  aad  St.  Aa- 
dccw— a  stgnlflcant  sign  of  "~'Vutil  f asUng 

fCr  '""g'n^'l 

16.  Liberty  Tree  Flag.  1776:  This  flag  bear* 
upon  a  white  background  the  green  pine  tree 
of  Uberty,  often  the  Inserlpttoa  "Aa  Appeal 
to  Heaven."  Oeaesal  Q^e  fsituail  the  trae 
under  which  the  Sona  of  libarty  BMt  la  Bea- 
ton cut  (town.  Theieattar  thla  symbol  ap- 
peared tre^uaatty  on  ookmlai  flags.  ThaMas- 
aaohasetta  Coundl  adopted  thla  flac  In  April 
of  1776. 

16.  Massachusetts  Ifavy  Enalgn,  1778:  Vee- 
seis  bearing  ttiia  flag  had  a  commiaslon  from 
the  Oontfnental  Congress  at  PMladalpfeia. 
It  bears  a  pine  tree  and  a  rattleaaake  ODUad 
at  Ita  roots  with  the  motto  "Dont  Tread  an 


17.  American  Merchanta  aad  rtlTatsiaa. 
1776:  Ordered  to  raid  Britlah  shipping  l^  the 
Continental  Congreaa,  American  privateers 
were  alao  conmrtwloned  to  earry  a  flag  with 
T  red  and  6  white  strlpee  aa  a  natfoaal  Bag 
to  ivevent  their  siteare  as  pirate  ehlpa.  TMs 
flag  bacaaw  tha  ayasbol  cf  gallaart  daaita  at 


18.  Fort  Uonttdas.  South  Carolina,  1776: 
The  first  distinctive  American  flag  displayed 
In  the  South.  This  one  flew  over  a  fort  on 
Sullivan's  Island,  near  Cliarlestan,  South 
C&roHna,  when  Brftatn  attacked,  June  36, 
1776.  TiM  garrlaea  under  Coloael  WUHmbi 
Moultrie  withheld  the  WriM«>.  thereby  saving 
the  South  from  invasion  for  another  two 
years. 

19.  Brnvw  Flag.  Bnr  Tcrk.  ITTB:  Oar- 
Had  by  arsMd  ah4pa  ef  Mew  Tort  aad  copied 
after  the  seal  of  Bew  Netberland.  the  Dutch 
colony  to  which  Ifew  Tork  had  formerty  be- 
longed. 

20.  OUver  Hazard  Perry.  1613:  Ferry^  Flag 
was  unfurled  at  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie.  Sep- 
tember of  1819.  R  bore  tlie  laecrlption 
"Dont  <Mve  Up  the  Ship." 

>I.  FUtaen  Stan  and  Strlpea,  17M-U1S: 
Adopted  by  rasolutkm  la  17»4  af  tw  ttm  ad- 
Bklaalon  ef  Kantaeky  aad  VIrglaia.  tUa  re- 
mained the  flag  untU  1818.  it  waa  the  in- 
spiration for  Francis  Scott  Key's  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  in  the  War  of  1812.  The 
Hanover  Oompaay  fought  at  ttie  battle  af 
North  Point,  near  Baltimore  bearing  this 
flag. 

27.  Stars  and  Bare,  Confederate  States  ef 
America,  1861:  TMs  ww  Sown  during  the 
firat  battle  of  r~ 


ef  America.  ISCl:  flcladwtc  fli«  < 
identified  with  the  State  of  Vliglaia. 

24.  World  War  X.  1814-18:  48'«tar  flag  after 
tlie  admisBton  of  Arteoaa  and  Bhw  Mexloo 
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35.  Wortd  War  IZ.  1941-tS: 
wtn  oMd  M  eaakct  flaci  teri 
In  tlM  Fmt  uut  Swond  Wan.  Tlila  wm 
the  flag  tbat  flaw  OT«r  the  Unltad  8U«m 
Capitol  #Iiien  w  want  to  war  In  IMl.  Tbla 
same  flag  went  wltb  Pretidant  Booaawlt  to 
Caaablanea.  TalU  and  othar  hlatorlo  plaeaa. 
and  flaw  orar  conquerad  cltlaa,  aa  well  aa 
the  first  tTnlted  Nations  meeting  in  San 
Pranclaco  In  1S48. 

36.  Today.  1M6:  PreaantHlajr  flag,  80  stars, 
indicating  tha  admlaslon  of  Alaska  as  the 
Mtn  state  In  1059  and  Hawaii  as  the  60th 
state  In  IMO. 


PROGRESS  IN  AUTOMOBILE 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
tat  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
eolleaguee,  I  was  told  that  a  wise  man 
once  stated  that  when  a  freshman  has 
something  to  say,  he  will  know  It.  Up 
until  now  I  have  talked  to  you  for  10 
seconds  to  congratulate  Mr.  Arbogast  on 
the  occasion  of  his  35th  anniversary  with 
the  Associated  Press. 

Today  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  the 
American  automobile  industry,  working 
In  conjunction  with  the  industry  in  Great 
Britain,  has  produced  a  car  that,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  is  safe  at  any  speed. 
On  Union  Memorial  Day  at  Indianapolis 
14  of  these  ears  stacked  up  at  something 
over  136  miles  an  hour  and  no  one  was 
Injured  except  a  man  who  hurt  his  hand 
climbing  a  fence. 

My  friend.  Dr.  William  Keller,  head  of 
the  psychiatry  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  and  head  of  the  med- 
ical d^iMurtment  at  the  track,  with  his 
colleagues,  has  worked  long  and  hard  to 
help  design  these  automobiles.  As  late 
as  a  years  ago,  If  this  accident  had  taken 
place,  many  men  would  have  been  killed. 

Tlie  chief  gain  lately  has  been  a  gaso- 
line tank  that  will  not  spew  out  gasoline 
but  will  only  leak,  when  ruptured. 


REORGANIZATION  PI<AN  RELATING 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL 
PARK  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  453) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  aco(»npany- 
ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  cm 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Conor  ess  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganisation 
Plan  No.  4  of  1966.  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Reorganisation  Act  of 
1949,  as  amsnded.  and  providing  for  a 
reorganlmtlon  relating  to  the  National 
Zoological  Park  located  in  the  Dlstrlet 
of  Columbia. 

Today,  an  responsibilities  for  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  Park  are  vested  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  with  one  ex- 


ception— the  function  of  preparing  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  construction 
of  buildings  and  bridges  at  the  Zoo.  That 
statutory  responsibility  is  now  conducted 
by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
Dlstrlet  of  Columbia. 

Undo*  the  accompanying  reorganisa- 
tion plan,  the  respMisibillty  for  the  prep- 
aratkm  ot  these  plans  and  specifications 
would  be  transferred  from  the  D.C. 
Board  of  Commisslcmers  to  the  SmlUi- 
sonian.  The  complete  administration 
of  the  Park  would  then  be  vested  in  one 
agency — the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
This  will  allow  the  more  efficient  and  ef- 
fective development  and  managemoit  of 
the  Park. 

In  1912,  the  functitms  to  be  transferred 
were  vested  in  the  Bffunidpal  Architect 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in.  the 
Engineers  of  the  Bridges  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  1952,  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Cixnmlssioners. 

When  the  1912  Act  was  passed,  the 
District  of  Columbia  shared  the  costs  of 
capital  Improvements  in  the  National 
Zoological  Park.  In  1961,  it  ceased  shar- 
ing these  costs,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assumed  complete  responsi- 
bility tot  financing  the  improvements. 
Accordingly,  the  District  Government 
retains  no  capital  improvement  respon- 
sibilities for  the  National  Zoological 
Park  except  those  functions  relating  to 
construction  plans  and  specifications  for 
buildings  and  bridges,  as  specified  in  the 
1912  statute.  Upon  the  transfer  of  these 
remaining  functions  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  administration  of  the 
National  Zoological  Park  will,  at  last,  be 
fully  centered  in  one  agency.  It  Is  not 
practicable  at  this  time,  however,  to  item- 
ize the  resulting  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures. 

I  have  foimd,  after  investigation,  that 
each  reorganization  Included  in  the  ac- 
companying reorganization  plan  Is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  Section  2(a)  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  become  ef- 
fective. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

TBI  Whitx  House,  June  13,  1966. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  preeoit. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  caU  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoUNo.  136] 


Abemethy 

Bow 

Clausen, 

Addabbo 

Brock 

DonH. 

Andrews, 

Brooks 

Colmer 

OeorseW. 

Brown,  Clar- 

Conyera 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Cooley 

Aahbrook 

CabeU 

Curtis 

Ashley 

CabUl 

Daddarlo 

Aahmore 

Callaway 

Bartng 

Carey 

Dawson 

Bairett 

Osdsrberg 

IManey 

Boland 

OeUer 

Derwlnskl 

BoUlnc 

ObeU 

DicsB 

Bolton 

ClaA 

Dola 

Donohue 

Dora 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulaki 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Bdwards,  La. 

Ellsworth 

■rlsnbcm 

Krtna,  Tenn. 

rtarbsteln 

Ftenum 

Flndley 

Pino 

PkXMl 

Flynt 

Frelinghuysen 

Oalls^er 

Olalmo 

Gilbert 

Orabowskl 

Orar 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Oubser 

Hagsn,  Oa. 

Halleck 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hebert 

Herlong 

Boemer 

Huot 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kee 
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Keosh  VBhodeskArta. 

King,  Utah        'Rivers,  Alaska 


Klueaynskl 

Kocnagay 

Krebs 

Kupfsrman 

Laird 

liong.  La. 

McCarthy 

McDowell 

McBwen 

McMillan 

Mackay 

Martin.  Mass. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mlnlsh 

Mosher 

Moai 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murray 

nu 

O'Brien 

0'Hara,ni. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

OlfelU,! 

Ottlnger 

Pepper 

PhUbin 

Pool 

PoweU 

Pudnskl 

Qulllen 

Redlln 

ROCS 

Held.  m. 
Belfel 


Rodtno 
Bonan 


Booney,  N.T. 

Booney,Pa. 

Rcatenkowski 

Roudebush 

St.  Onge 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Boott 

Senner 

Blcklaa 

Slkss 

Smith,  N.T. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Sweeney 

Thompson,  N  J. 

ToU 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vlgorito 

VlTUn 

Walker,  MlsB. 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

Williams 

WUUs 

Wright 

wyatt 
Zablockl 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  282 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION FOR  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  (H.R.  14324)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  administrative  op- 
erations, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  i^points 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mn.LER. 
TxAQUC  of  Texas,  Kakth,  Hkchlir,  Dad- 
DARio,  Martin  of  Massachusetts,  Fttlion 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Moshzr. 


TVA  BOND  ISSUE  INCREASE 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  dlstlng\ilshed  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  PzppxrI,  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  883  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  883 
Beaolved,  Tbat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reeolutlon  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  tbat 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stete  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  {B.A. 
1S336)  to  amend  aactlon  IM  of  the  Ten- 
nessee VaUey  Authority  Act  of  1938  to  In- 
oraaae  tha  amount  of  bonds  which  may  be 
Issued  by  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority. 


AtSk  be  eoBiAaad 
itlntae  not  to  i 


After  ganeral  debate. 

to  tha  Mil.  aadabaU  < 

two  hooxs.  to  to*  oqoaUy  dhrldad 

and  ranking  mlnov 
Ckisunmea  on  PntaUe 
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troUod  by  tba  < 

Ity  member  of  the 

Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-minute  rtile.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  oonslderat 
amendment,  the 
report  the  toUl  to 
amendmenta  aa  may : 
the  prevloua  question 
ordered  on  the  bUl 
to  final  passage  wlthot 


of   the   biU   for 

ttee  Shan  rise  and 

Bouse   with  sndi 

been  adopted,  and 

ba  oonstderad  aa 

kmendmenta  thereto 

intervening  iiAtl^n 

except  one  motion  to  r^mmlt. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  Is  recognized  f  o  tj  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  fpeaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distin  ^idsbed  gentlonan 
trom  California  [Mi*]  Smrh}  pending 
which  I  yield  BQrself  ^Hdi  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  apenker,  Hot^ae  Resdutlon  883 
provides  an  open  .mte  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  f or  co  3  slderation  of  H.R. 
15225,  a  bill  to  hwreat  e  fftrnt  $750  million 
to  $1,750  million  the  emoiint  of  revenue 
bonds  whidi  may  be  I  sued  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Author  iy. 

The  original  authcnty  allowtng  TVA 
to  issue  revenue  boncts  became  public 
law  in  1959  and  sines  that  time  it  has 
proved  to  be  a  most  successful  arrange- 
ment. TVA  has  fuilllled  its  commit- 
ments to  the  Federal'  Treasury,  and  it 
has  met  its  obUgatloifi  to  investors.  The 
basic  bond  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  TVA  constltijites  a  contract  with 


lolders  and  con- 

for  their 

have  found  a 

;ve  received  the 

by  Moody's  and 

le  principal  rat- 

ord  Is  excrilent. 


present  and  future 
tains   appropriate 
protection.     The 
ready   market   and 
highest  ratings  a 
by  Standard  &  Poor*] 
Ing  agencies.     The 
For  its  performance  TVA  should  be  com- 
mended. 

There  is  now  a  need  for  further  in- 
creasing the  ceiling  in  the  amount  of 
revenue  bonds  the  TVA  may  issue  be- 
cause of  the  growing  demand  for  power 
in  the  TVA  area  and  if  or  the  full-scale 
development  of  the  f^itire  region.  Ac 
cording  to  present 
tlonal  $1  bllUon  In 
provide  for  the  system 
over  a  fi-year  period, 
homeowners  and  the  l^^isiuess  enterprises 
of  the  region  to  plan  fbr  the  future  con^ 
fldent  that  their  power  supply  will  con 
tinue  to  meet  their  detiiands 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  i 
House  Resolution  8 
15225  may  be  consl< 

Mr.  SMITH  of  C 
er.  I  yield  myself  s 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my 
the  gentleman  from  1 4nmnM«wi  the  Hon- 
oraUe  Jambs  H.  Qun^Dr.  waa  scheduled 
to  handle  tUs  bilL  I  >tie  to  the  death  of 
his  father-in-law  he  i  ilunahle  to  be  prea- 
ent  today.  I  take  t^  opportonity  to 
express  my  sincere  iivmpathy  to  Oon- 
trressman  Quiua*  aiid  his  family. 

In  the  absence  o#  iay  ecAeagne.  the 
sentleman  from  Tenr  ssRe,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  that  I  be  penH  Ited  to  present  his 
statement  immediate:  ^  f oHowiiv  my  re- 
maiks  In  the  Ricois. 


the  addi- 
ithorizatlon  wiO 
I  anticipated 
win  permit  the 


the  adoption  of 
order  that  H  Jl. 

BCr.l^Teak- 
tlme  as  I  may 

ed  colleague. 


The  8PBAKSR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentlenaan  from  Cali- 
fornia r 

There  was  no  objectloa. 

Mr.  SMrm  of  CaSf omla.  Mr.  G^ak- 
er,  I  find  mys^  in  eomplete  agreement 
with  the  statements  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tineas.  I  aasoeiate  myself  witb 
those  ronarks. 

The  only  thing  additional  I  wlH  say  is 
that  I  am  informed  this  will  not  be  at 
any  cost  to  the  Government.  I  am  fur- 
ther informed  that  tiie  particnlar  blD 
was  reported  unantmously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pubbe  Works. 

I  know  ot  no  objection  to  the  rule,  and 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  I^^waker.  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  G^Tcaker,  dnee  thla 
is  an  open  rule  it  marks  an  urmm^i  pro. 
cedure  in  the  House  (tf  Representatives. 
I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  we  have 
at  least  gotten  a  fully  open  rule  before 
the  House. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yidding. 

Mr.  SMITH  ol  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
next  rule  is  not  an  open  rule.  It  waives 
points  oi  order.  I  suggest  thte  gentleman 
get  ready  for  that  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  liave  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

SrAxacxHT  BT  Ma.  Qjhumm 

I  am  from  the  TVA  area,  and  tha  additional 
authoriaaUon.  which  would  be  granted  to 
TVA  toy  the  passage  of  HS.  16336.  U  bmOXj 
needed. 

Increasing  TVA's  bond  authority  from 
$760,000,000  to  81,760.000,000  will  not  add  to 
our  national  debt  or  iHaee  any  flnanetal  btir^ 
den  on  tbtf  Pederal  Oovemnvent,  as  bonds 
and  inteieat  are  paid  out  of  the  proceeds 
raallaad  toy  TVA  from  salca  ol  power. 

Tbare  are  many  reaaona  for  Increasing  the 
amount  at  bonds  which  may  be  Issxied  by 
TVA.  Primarily,  the  demands  for  additional 
electarlc  power  In  the  area  served  by  TVA 
continue  to  grow,  and  this  conttnnal  growth 
Is  of  utmost  Importance  to  the  people  of  the 
VaUey  territory.  TVA  cannot  now  naglnrt 
tta  reqionsttaUttes  to  the  farms,  towns,  and 
dtlea  tbat  it  serves.  More  than  16  munici- 
palities and  cooperaUves  have  invetted  large 
sums  in  electric  distribution  facilities  on  the 
strength  of  their  contracts  with  TVA  and  on 
the  assurance  that  TVA  wUI  oontlmie  to  snp- 
pty  the  power  which  their  costomers  require. 

The  area  baa  made  great  strtdea  hi  tha  pact 
80  years,  raising  the  economic  life  at  the 
area,  which  in  turn  have  benefited  the  entire 
Nation. 

I  recognise  the  great  part  that  TVA  has 
played  In  maintaining  our  national  defenses 
and  the  superb  way  In  which  It  has  suo- 
oeaBfally  operated  since  Its  beginning.  I  also 
realize  what  TVA  represents  to  the  world,  an 
irvamplw  of  outstanding  regional  resoune  de- 
velopment. 

I  irtuileheartedly  aupport  TVA.  and  take 
great  pride  In  It  as  an  example  of  how  our 
Pederal  Government  and  private  enterprise 
eoopanrte  for  the  betterment  of  our  people. 
I,  therefore,  urge  that  H.R.  18036  toe 


Bfr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
ftnrther  requests  for  time,  and  I  move  tiie 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resohition  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FCHUSrON  S8RVICB  BUnSINaS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS   OF   19M 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  '**ft*"giilghiMl  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pspnal,  and  by  dlzection 
oC  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  caU  up 
House  Resolution  876  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  at  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  87« 
MUtolved,  That  upon  the  «H.^ttr>.^  of  tbla 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Ronse  reaolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Vnlon  for  tbe  eonaidsratlOB  of  tha  km  (HJk 
14019)  to  amend  the  VoralgB  SerMce  Build- 
ings Act.  1020.  to  authorise  artrttttmial  ap- 
propriations, and  for  other  purpoaea,  and  aU 
polnta  of  order  agalast  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  graaral  debate,  which  shan 
be  oonHned  to  the  Mil  and  oontinne  not  to 
•need  one  hour,  to  be  equally  <ttvfded  and 
eontrcMled  by  the  ehalrmaa  and  the  ranking 
minoslty  memher  of  the  Oommfttoe  on  Fcr- 
•tgn  Affairs,  tha  tottl  shall  ba  read  for  amend- 
ment laadsr  the  av  minute  role.  At  the 
conclusion  of  tha  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bm  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adofrted,  and 
the  prenous  question  shall  toe  niairtdsiiil  as 
ordsred  on  the  bOl  and  amandmaaita  tbsnto 
to  anal  pawga  wtttiout 
except  one  motion  to  leeommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genrtleman  tnm 
Texas  [Mr.  Young]  is  recognlEed  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  ICr.  I%>eaker.  I  yield  3« 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  HUnols  [Bfr.  Amxasoir],  pending 
wlitch  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  878 
provides  an  open  nde,  waiving  points  of 
order,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for 
consideration  of  Hit.  14019.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Service  BuOdfngs 
Act,  1926,  to  anthorlae  additional  appro- 
priations, and  for  other  pm  puses. 

The  principal  purpose  of  HJl.  14019  is 
to  authorize  an  appropriation  of  $27,- 
610,000  for  the  purchase,  construction, 
major  alteration,  and  long-term  leastng 
of  buildings  overseas  that  are  necessary 
for  the  effective  operation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  its  275  posts.  TUs  sum 
will  permit  the  Dqiartment  to  carry  out 
a  bunding  program  for  the  next  3  ftocal 
years.  Included  in  this  sum  is  $1,600,- 
000  to  permit  the  consti  uctioii  of  a 
chancery  in  Saigon  larger  than  that 
planned  last  year  and  for  which  the 
Congress  authorized  and  appiopilated 
$1  milllan.  The  enlarged  structure  win 
more  adequately  accommodate  the  en- 
larred  staff  now  assigned  to  that  post. 
The  btU  also  authorises  the  appropria- 
tion of  $25,350,000  over  the  next  2  fiscal 
years  for  the  (^Teratlonal  activities  of 
the  buildtner  program  such  as  mainte- 
nance, repair,  and  furnishings. 

Tiie  bm  amends  existtng  law  to  aBow 
the  acquisition  of  pimjeity  by  exercise 
of  options  to  mirdiase  contained  in 
short-term  leases,  applying  to  the  ptir^ 
cliase  price  all  or  part  of  the  piepaid 
rents  without  ieftuUurseinent  to  the  v^ 
proprlation  ftHMfliig  Oie  rent  payflMnts. 
It  abo  contains  proivlstons  relattnc  to  the 
dlvosal  of  pmperly,  the  aecqKanee  et 
setClemefits  for  damages  to  property  ef 
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the  Department  sbroad.  and  the  accept- 
ance of  dfts  ot  property. 

Ilie  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings  of  the 
Department  of  State  administers  the  of- 
fice requirements  and  some  o(  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  other  dvlUan  Ctovemment 
agencies  and  milltuy  attaehte  abroad. 
Thus  the  sums  contained  In  the  bill  are 
Intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
many  agencies  other  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Specific  siuns  are  au- 
thorized separately  for  USIA  and  De- 
fense and  Agricultural  attach^.  OfDce 
space  and  living  quarters  are  included 
for  oommerclal,  labor,  science,  mineral, 
and  fisheries  attach^  and  their  staffs. 
Subject  to  the  availability  of  Oovem- 
ment-owned  space,  provision  Is  made  for 
office  space  for  all  other  UjB.  Government 
agencies  represented  abroad  such  as 
Veterans'  Administration,  Immigration 
and  NaturaUwtion  Service,  Customs, 
FBI,  General  Accounting  Office,  and  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion. Ofllce  q?ace  in  Embassy  buildings 
for  key  staff  personnel  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Develcqxnent  is  also  pro- 
vided, j^wcial  requirements  for  office 
space  and  housing  for  AID  personnel  are 
included  in  AID'S  own  program  request. 

Mr.  Speaks.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  876  in  order  that  HH. 
14019  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jdeld? 

Mr.  TOUNG.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleoian  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  exidaln  why  the  Rules  Committee, 
in  Its  wisdom,  has  agtdn  reverted  to 
waiving  points  of  order  for  consideration 
of  HH.  14019. 

B«r.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  it 
was  my  imderstandlng  that  the  waiver  of 
points  of  order  was  necessary  because  of 
the  treatment  of  funds  In  this  bill,  in- 
volving donated  funds,  which  will  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
the  various  buildings. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  elaborate  on  that  a  little  tva- 
ther?  Was  this  requested  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs? 

Mr.  TOUNG.  It  was  requested  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  answer.  Simply  the 
handling  of  donated  funds  for  foreign 
service  buildings  would  not  require  a 
waiver  of  points  of  order  and  a  restric- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  individually 
elected  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  respect  to  authorizations 
for  the  origin  of  tax,  tariff,  or  levies; 
which  constitutionally  must  originate  in 
the  House,  and  not  permitting  the  Mem- 
bers to  work  their  will. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  explain 
further  the  wisdom  of  the  Committee  on 
Rulea.  I  realize  the  gentleman  is  speak- 
ing for  another  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  embar- 
rass the  gentleman  from  Texas  at  all. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  I  avstn- 
clate  the  Inquiry.  I  share  the  genUe- 
man's  concern  about  theae  matters.  I 
will  advlM  him  to  the  beat  of  my  aMllty. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  matters 
involving  appropriations  or  moneys  ex- 
I>ended  In  the  line  of  i4>propriation8  do 
require  a  waiver  of  points  of  order.  That 
is  why  they  have  been  waived.  If  we  are 
In  error,  we  wlU  stand  corrected. 

Mr.  HAUi.  Could  the  goiUeman 
quote  the  House  rule  which  necessitates 
tbe  waiver  under  this  unusual  dreum- 
stanee? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Not  offhand,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  shaU  be  glad  to  consult  with  the  au- 
thorities on  parliamentary  procedure  and 
furnish  the  gentleman  such  inf onnatl<»i. 
if  he  considers  it  of  sufficient  Importance. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  awreclate  it.  I 
believe  it  is. 

As  the  gentlonan  knows,  we  are  com- 
piling a  list  of  bills  on  which  points  of 
order  are  waived  which  to  my  mind  do 
not  allow  an  open  rule;  although  I  real- 
ize that  the  gentleman  refers  only  to  the 
amendment  process  and  the  5-minute 
rule  as  being  "open." 

There  is  no  reference  in  the  repwt  that 
I  can  find  as  to  the  necessity  for  waiving 
points  of  order  on  the  rule  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  should  be  very  happy 
to  obtain  the  information  for  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAUi.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  continue 
the  colloquy  conducted  between  the  g«i- 
tleman  from  Missouri  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  I  believe  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Haix]  can  be  found  on  page  8  of 
the  report. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  is  a  single 
word  in  the  bill  which  might  subject  it 
to  a  point  of  order.  That  is  in  the  lan- 
giiage  found  on  lines  20  and  21  on  page 
4,  where  reference  is  made,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Yonwol  said,  to 
"proceeds  derived  from  dispositions,  pay- 
ments, or  gifts." 

As  I  understand  it,  what  we  would  do 
by  this  bill,  which  is  being  handled  today, 
is  amend  the  Forei^  Service  Buildings 
Act,  which  was  orginally  passed  in  1926. 

TherQ  is  no  authority  under  that  act 
to  use  ftmds  that  may  be  authorized  and 
appropriated  pursuant  to  that  act  for 
operational  expenses  or  improvements. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  committee,  I  be- 
lieve, to  be  able  to  use  any  gifts  that  may 
be  received  by  the  U.S.  Government  from 
time  to  time  and  use  them  without  any 
hindrance  either  for  operational  pur- 
poses or  for  improvements  to  prop- 
erty presently  owned.  I  think  that  the 
language  on  page  8  of  the  report  makes 
that  clear. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  the  last  para- 
graph on  page  8? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  No.  I 
am  referring  to  the  first  full  paragraph 
at  the  top  of  page  8  of  the  committee 
report. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Young]  has  already  amply  explained  the 
purposes  of  this  bill.    In  addition  to  au- 


thorizing $27  million  for  ocmstruction, 
major  alteration,  and  long-term  leasing! 
it  is  my  understanding  that  it  also  au- 
thorizes an  additional  amoimt  of  $25.- 
350,000  over  the  next  2  fiscal  years  fpr 
maintenance,  repair,  and  furnishings. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  but  you  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  not  only  do  we  have  275  separate 
posts  (derated  by  the  Department  of 
State,  but  they  also  have  the  adminis- 
trative or  housekeeping  responsibility  for 
providing  quarters  and  office  e^ace  for  a 
great  number  of  other  agencies,  such  as 
AID  and  labor  and  agricultural  attaches. 
A  great  many  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  conducting  overseas  operations. 
So  this  bill  would  fund  space  require- 
ments not  only  of  the  Department  of 
State  but  of  these  other  agencies  as  well. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  "in  the  report, 
and  I  think  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  should  be 
commended  for  the  fact  that  they  did 
reduce  the  original  request  received  from 
the  executive  branch  by  slightly  more 
than  $7  million  as  a  result  of  hearings 
they  held  over  a  number  of  months. 
Their  report  indicates  in  acting  on  this 
departmental  request  they  have  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  criteria  established 
by  the  committee  back  in  1952  for  the 
construction  of  housing  and  office  space 
for  our  VEulous  overseas  facilities. 

In  summary,  then,  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  are:  to  authorize  $27,610,000  over  the 
next  2  fiscal  years  for  the  construction. 
major  alteration,  and  long-term  leasing 
of  overseas  buildings  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  the  Department  of  State  in 
its  275  posts;  and  to  authorize  $25,350,000 
over  the  next  2  fiscal  years  for  the  main- 
tenance, repair,  and  furnishing  of  such 
buildings.  The  bill  also  contains  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  disposal  of  over- 
seas property,  acceptance  of  gifts  of  such 
property,  and  for  settling  damage  claims 
to  U.S.  property. 

The  funds  authorized  will  be  used  to 
construct  housing  for  many  Government 
agencies  besides  State.  Specific,  separate 
funds  are  earmarked  for  USIA  and  the 
Defense  and  Agricultural  attaches. 
Other  agencies  who  will  benefit  under 
these  authorizations  include  AID,  the 
Customs  Service,  and  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service.  State  is 
charged,  as  part  of  its  overseas  opera- 
tions, to  provide  office  space  for  agencies 
worldng  abroad. 

In  its  consideration  of  the  projects 
proposed  by  the  administration,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  followed 
these  criteria:  First,  to  provide  consoli- 
dated office  ^ace  for  the  Foreign  Service 
and  other  agencies.  Second,  to  assure  a 
maximum  degree  of  security,  particularly 
in  problem  areas.  Third,  to  provide 
Government-owned,  furnished  resi- 
dences for  all  ambassadors  and  minis- 
ters. Fourth,  to  provide  Government- 
owned,  furnished  residences  for  officers 
in  charge  of  consular  posts  and  senior 
officers  at  the  principal  diplomatic  mis- 
sions. Fifth,  to  provide  Government- 
owned,  furnished  quarters  for  the  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  American  staff  at 
posts  where  special  problems  exist.  Un- 
der normal  circumstances  the  committee 
has  opposed  Government-owned  apart- 
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menl  buildings  which!  make  the  staff  an 
American  island  apaM.  It  favors  dis- 
persing Americans  throughout  the  com- 
munity so  that  they  i^  l)ecome  a  part 
of  it. 

The  bill  increases  ihe  authorizaticm 
for  the  Ssdgon  chancery  by  $1.6  million 
to  insure  a  structure  i  large  enough  and 
seciue  enough  to  meet  jpresent  needs. 

In  addition  to  specific  sums  within  the 
authorization  for  Defense  and  Agricul- 
ture attach^,  the  i  authorization  is 
broken  down  into  five  {geographic  areas. 
For  each  of  these  areas  the  funds  author- 
ized are:  Africa,  $5,465,000;  American 
RepubUcs,  $5,720,000;  Europe,  $3,310,000; 
Far  East,  $3,150,000:  and  Near  East, 
$6,930,000.  The  totaa  authorization  is 
about  $10  million  less  than  requested. 

There  are  no  minority  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  opposition 
in  the  subcommittee  t(i  this  bill.  It  was 
reported  unanimoiisly  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affa  irs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rule.  ' 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  sigreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ~ 


t^OMIC  OPPOR- 
FUNDS 

laker,  I  ask  unan- 
the  House  for 
extend  my  re- 
:traneous  matter, 
there  objection 
tntlewoman  from 


aker,  on  Wednes- 
.  was  told  that 
Opportunity   Act 


RELATING  TO 

TUNrry  ac 

Mrs.  MINK.    Mr.  Si 
imous  consent  to  adc 
1  minute,  to  revise 
marks,  and  to  include  < 

The   SPEAKER, 
to  the  request  of  the 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objec^on. 

Mrs.  MINK.    Mr.  S[ 
day,  June  8,  this 

$8,000    in    Economic    _^^ .,    

funds  had  been  used  -  to  fly  Job  Corps 
trainees  from  Honolulu  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  via  Uilted  Air  Lines  to 
harvest  asparagus.       1 ' 

I  undertook  an  immediate  investiga- 
tion of  this  matter  and  the  statement 
was  completely  imtrue.  Not  only  were 
no  Job  Corps  trainees  fiown  from  Hawaii 
to  work  in  California,  but  at  the  time  of 
the  alleged  incident  there  were  not  even 
as  many  Job  Corps  tra^iees  in  Hawaii. 

Further,  I  have  che<>ked  with  the  Ha- 
waii State  director  of  I  the  economic  op- 
portunity program  andlhave  heen.  advised 
that  no  funds  whatever  were  used  for 
transporting  student  hire  for  aspartigus 
or  any  agricultural  hMresting  in  Cali- 
fornia. Unconfirmed  reports  advise  me 
that  inquiries  for  studint  hire  have  been 
>nade  by  private  compoi^es. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  tl«  foUowlng  state- 
ment Issued  by  the  OEO  also  refuthig 
this  claim: 

OEO  DsioBs  Ox 
Ornoe  or  Bcohoioc 
Washington,  i 

The  sUtement  by  Repr, „.„  v.,»-~.-o 

8.  OTTBsn,  trf  CAlUornU  [that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  wt  mt  "at  leMt  tS.OOO" 
to  ny  40  worker*  from  a  ^  CorpM  center  In 
HawaU  to  pick  asparagus  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  was  comaletely  in  error. 
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Dr.  Rranklyn  A.  Johnaon,  Directs  of  Job 
Corps,  aald  that  no  Job  Corpsmen  have  been 
flown  from  the  Hawaiian  center,  Koko  Heed. 
"A  group  of  14  young  men.  who  formed  ttie 
cadre  for  the  center,  were  the  only  ones  at 
the  center  on  May  16,  when  the  trip  allegedly 
was  made,"  Dr.  Johnson  said. 

"The  first  contingent  of  trainees,  ^proxi- 
mately 30  of  them,  arrived  at  the  center  on 
May  20tta."  he  said. 

A  Check  with  the  state  OEO  coordinator  In 
Honolulu  revealed  that  no  anti-poverty  iMt>- 
gram  personnel  or  participants  In  any  of  the 
OEO  programs  participated  In  such  a  flight. 

Airline  representatives  reported  that  on 
May  7  a  group  of  50  farm  workers  flew  from 
Honolulu  to  San  Francisco,  destination 
Stockton,  to  help  harvest  crops.  The  trip 
was  privately  sponsored. 

Rep.  OuBSEK  also  referred  to  a  grant  of 
$267,000  to  the  National  Farm  Workers  Asso- 
ciation, which  Is  now  on  strike.  An  OEO 
spokesman  emphasized  that  no  funds  have 
been  released  to  the  Association.  Tht  Associ- 
ation President,  Caesar  Chavee.  requested 
that  no  funds  from  the  OEO  grant  be  made 
available  while  the  strike  continues. 


INCREASING      THE      AMOUNT     OF 
BONDS  ISSUED  BY  THE  TVA 

Mr.  JONES  Of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
Uon  of  the  bill  (HH.  15225)  to  amend 
section  15d  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  of  1933  to  increase  the 
amount  of  Ixsnds  which  may  be  Issued 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

iM   THK  coMicnr^  or  thk   wholk 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  15225,  with  Mr. 
FuLTOK  of  Tennessee  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jonxs] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
fr<»n  Alabama  [Mr.  Jonxs]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  HH.  15225, 
amends  section  I5d  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
to  increase  the  amount  of  bonds  which 
may  be  Issued  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  from  $750  to  $1,750  million. 

This  bill  was  reported  without  objec- 
tion from  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee following  hearings  May  31,  1966. 

Under  the  amendments  to  the  original 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933 
passed  in  1959  as  Public  Law  137  of  the 
86th  Congress,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority was  granted  authorization  to  is- 
sue bonds  in  the  amount  of  $750  million 
for  the  construction  of  generating  and 
transmission  fswilities.  That  authority 
has  been  well  used.  The  TVA  has  been 
able  to  plan  and  proceed  with  electric 
facilities  to  meet  the  ever-growing  needs 


for  power  In  the  area.   But  the  $750  mil- 
lion Is  at  the  point  of  exhaustion. 

As  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  WoiiES  pohits  out,  HJR.  15225  has 
a  very  shnple  objective.  It  will  raise  by 
$1  billion  the  amoimt  of  bonds  TVA  is 
permitted  to  have  outstanding  to  finance 
the  facilities  required  to  meet  the  growth 
of  power  use  in  the  region  it  serves. 

No  other  change  is  recommended  in 
the  revenue  bond  financing  legislation 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1959.  Then 
the  TVA  Act  was  amended  to  provide  an 
additional  source  of  capital  for  invest- 
ment in  power  facilities.  It  was  a  mile- 
stone in  the  life  of  TVA,  permitting  the 
agency  to  go  to  the  private  money  mar- 
ket for  capital  to  suppl^nent  that  avail- 
able from  proceeds  and  from  appropria- 
tions by  the  Congress. 

Consideration  of  that  major  amend- 
ment was  prolonged.  Hearings  were  ex- 
tensive, discussions  and  debates  were 
lengthy,  and  out  of  all  the  study,  the 
hearings  and  debate,  came  a  durable  and 
effective  measure.  The  pioneering  years 
have  demonstrated  tliat  Congress  acted 
with  wisdom  and  with  foresight  and  that 
the  management  of  TVA  has  used  the 
authority  of  the  legislation  with  intelli- 
gence and  skill.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  reported  the  bill  to  the 
House  in  1959  it  is  with  some  pride  that 
I  report  that  no  sutwtantive  change  need 
be  recommended  now. 

The  bonds  to  be  issued  in  the  future, 
like  those  outstanding  now,  will  not  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Government,  but  se- 
cured solely  by  the  revenues  of  the  pow- 
er system.  They  will  not  be  tax  exempt. 
I  am  confident  that  like  earlier  issues 
they  will  receive  the  highest  ratings  and 
find  ready  acceptance  by  the  public. 

Today  TVA's  outstanding  borrowings 
total  $345  million — $145  miUion  hi  long- 
term  bonds,  $200  million  in  short-term 
borrowings.  To  complete  construction 
already  under  way  Issuance  of  another 
$155  million  will  be  required.  This  leaves 
only  $250  million  of  the  original  author- 
ization of  $750  million  to  take  care  of  fu- 
ture growth,  and  more  than  that  amount 
will  be  required  to  purchase  two  units  on 
which  bids  have  already  been  received. 
One  of  these  units  is  scheduled  for  serv- 
ice in  the  faU  of  1970,  the  other  a  year 
later.  At  the  present  time  the  huge  gen- 
erating units  installed  by  TVA  must  be 
ordered  4  or  5  years  in  advance  of  the 
time  of  their  initial  service.  This  is  why 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  brings 
before  you  for  approval  today  a  bill  to 
increase  the  t>ond  authorization  by  $1 
billion. 

Uncertainty  in  power  supply  is  intoler- 
able in  the  modem  world.  The  defense 
establishments  supplied  by  TVA,  the 
NASA  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  at 
Huntsvllle,  Ala.,  the  Air  Force  Wind  Tun- 
nel Research  Center  at  Tullhoma,  Tetm.. 
AEC  facilities  at  Oak  Ridge,  in  Tennes- 
see, and  Paducah,  in  Kentuclcy,  and 
other  Federal  installations  must  not  have 
anxieties  about  power  supply  to  Impede 
their  future  planning. 

Chemical  and  metallurgical  industries 
must  be  confident  that  energy  will  be 
available  to  permit  them  to  respond  to 
the  demands  of  America  In  i)eace  or  in 
war.   The  hemes  and  farms  of  the  area. 
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an  tbe  small  badneueB  and  commercial 
estabUafamenta.  must  be  certain  that 
tbelr  power  supplier  will  never  f  afl  to 
proTide  tbe  electtletty  tbey  need.  The 
158  locally  owned  distributors  to  which 
TVA  sells  power  at  wholesale  must  be 
able  to  expand  their  facilities  without 
qualms  with  reject  to  the  ability  of  their 
supplier  to  meet  their  growth. 

TMs  is  the  obJectiTe  of  the  pending 
amendment.  It  wiB  not  increase  capital 
investment  this  year.  It  will  simply 
make  certain  that  the  TVA,  Hke  every 
power  system  in  the  United  States,  can 
plan  ahead  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  area  which  depends  upon  it  for  power 
supply,  an  area  of  about  80,000  square 
miles,  where  more  than  5  million  people 
live. 

Increasing  the  authorization  by  a  bil- 
lion dollars  will,  according  to  present  es- 
timates, provide  the  bond  proceeds  re- 
quired to  finance  the  addition  of  facilities 
for  an  additional  period  of  something 
over  8  years.  About  10.5  mUUon  kilo- 
watts of  additional  capacity  will  be 
needed  diulng  the  period  of  8  or  7  years 
and  the  investment  of  |2  billion  for  gen- 
erating and  transmission  facilities  will 
be  required.  Power  revenues  available 
for  reinvestment  after  expenses,  debt 
service  and  Treasury  payments  are  esti- 
mated at  $800  million.  This  means  that 
borrowings  of  about  $1.2  biUlon  will  be 
required  to  meet  the  power  n^eds  of  the 
reglcm. 

The  sum  cannot  be  forecast  with  exact- 
ness. If  prices  continue  to  rise,  the  cost 
of  facilities  will  go  up.  Operating  ex- 
Iienses  may  be  higher  than  now  esti- 
mated, leaving  a  smaller  amount  for  re- 
Investment.  The  period  during  which 
the  additional  billion  dollars  will  be  ade- 
quate may  be  shorter.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  estimate  represents  the  best 
Judgment  of  those  most  competent  to 
Judge  the  growth  of  capsMsity  ftnd  its  cost. 
.  Enactment  of  the  pendliig  bill  will 
'permit  TVA,  its  power  distributors,  all 
electricity  consumers,  to  make  plans  for 
the  future,  assured  that  funds  will  be 
available  to  finance  expected  growth.  As 
I  stated  earlier,  nothing  else  in  the  basic 
bond  legislation  will  be  changed.  TVA's 
'  payments  from  power  proceeds  to  the 
,  Treasury  will  continue  under  the  same 
schedules. 

Two  kinds  of  payments  are  made  each 
year.  One  is  in  reduction  of  the  appro- 
priation investment  in  power  facilities. 
The  amount  is  fixed  in  the  statute.  For 
5  years,  beginning  with  fiscal  1981,  $10 
million  was  repaid.  This  year,  fiscal  1988, 
IIS  million  will  be  paid  and  that  amount 
will  be  received  for  4  more  years.  Pay- 
ments will  then  increase  to  $20  million 
and  remain  at  that  figure  until  the  ai>- 
propriation  investment  has  been  reduced 
by  $1  billion. 

To  this  amount  is  added  every  year,  a 
dividend  to  the  Oovemment  as  owner,  a 
return  on  the  appropriation  investment. 
It  is  calculated  by  applying  to  the  re- 
maining appropriation  Investment  the 
average  cost  of  money  to  the  Oovem- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
For  fiscal  year  1988.  for  example,  the 
current  year.  TVA  win  pay  $43,873,084 
MarBtom. 

>  Together  with  the  reduction  of  appro- 
priation Investment,  payments  from  TVA 

\    i 


power  proceeds  this  year  alone  win  reach 
$5M7S4M4.  Total  cash  payments  under 
the  two  schedules  slnoe  tbe  bond  financ- 
ing legtalatlfla  was  adopted  In  1969  wlU 
be  $308,SSS,9T4  by  the  SOth  o£  this  mimth, 
the  end  of  fiscal  1988.  These  payments 
win  continue.  Tbey  are  not  affected  by 
the  bin  before  us  today. 

I  would  not  want  to  leave  the  impres- 
akm  that  TVA  had  not  made  cash  pay- 
ments to  the  Treasury  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  1959  amendment.  Paymoits 
had  been  made  under  different  sched- 
ules, and  TVA  has  met  every  commit- 
ment, The  total  is  impressive.  Prom 
the  beginning  of  its  life  to  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  TVA  wUl  have  paid  $558,659,- 
593  to  the  Treasury  from  power  proceeds. 

Those  payments  to  the  Treasury  are 
only  a  smaU  share  of  the  national  bene- 
fits of  this  power  system  created  i)y  Con- 
gress and  managed  by  TVA.  Its  achieve- 
ments cazmot  and  should  not  be  counted 
in  dollars.  It  was  not  created  to  provide 
the  largest  possible  income  for  the  Oov- 
emment, its  owner.  It  was  created  to 
serve  the  people,  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy of  a  great  region,  and  to  show  for 
an  the  world  to  see  what  haiH>ens  when 
electricity  is  made  abundantly  available 
to  aU  the  people  at  reasonable  cost,  when 
it  Is  used  as  a  weapon  to  fight  poverty,  to 
raise  the  quality  of  life. 

The  TVA's  contribution  to  the  Nation 
has  been  immense,  stimulating  to  see  and 
to  report.  It  has  given  a  demonstration 
of  the  results  of  a  low-cost,  high-use 
pricing  policy,  and  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  at  reasonable  rates  the  consumer's 
appetite  for  electricity  is  almost  limitless, 
that  unit  costs  go  down  with  increasing 
use,  and  income  rises.  To  maintain  low 
rates  in  the  face  of  rising  costs  has  been 
a  chaUmge,  and  TVA  has  responded  by 
adopting  new  and  better  equipment,  larg- 
er and  more  efficient  generating  units, 
higher  voltage  lines.  Its  experience  is 
availaUe  to  power  systems  everywhere. 

IncidentaUy,  the  TVA  has  entered  into 
mutually  advantageous  agreements  with 
neighboring  private  power  companies. 
These  agreements  enable  the  TVA  sys- 
tems to  exchange  large  blocks  of  power 
at  times  of  heavy  seasonal  demand  due 
to  the  differaices  in  peak  load  require- 
ments among  various  regions.  This 
means  that  both  the  TVA  and  the  pri- 
vate firms  can  avoid  Installation  of  cost- 
ly generating  capacity  which  would  be 
idle  during  off  seasons.  Both  are  able 
to  make  most  ^Bdent  use  of  their  gen- 
erating investments. 

Every  year  the  Federal  Treasury  saves 
millions  of  dollars  because  Oovemment 
instaUations  are  served  by  TVA,  and 
every  year  Jobs  are  created,  profits  are 
realized,  tax  oolleetiorts  Increased  in 
other  areas  of  the  Utaited  States  because 
power  use  in  the  TVA  area  is  growing. 
During  its  life,  through  fiscal  1985.  TVA 
has  bought  almost  $1.5  billion  worth  of 
equipment,  much  for  power  xeqube- 
moits,  in  States  outside  the  Tenxiessee 
Valley.  This  represented  78  percent  of 
aU  expenditures  for  manufactured  arti- 
cles, lliose  purchases  wiU  eontinne. 
In  the  same  way  the  158  distribators  pur- 
chase much  ci  their  equipment  outside 
the  region,  and  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  electricity  consumers  themselves 


have  spent  neatly  $4  bOBon  for  the  ap- 
pUanees  whose  use  is  reflected  in  the 
Btattsties  of  Inereased  deetrlclty  con- 
sumption. Almost  an  have  been  fabri- 
cated in  States  remote  from  the  area 
where  they  are  used. 

Tint  benefits  of  the  TVA  power  system 
are  shared  throughout  the  Nati<m.  They 
win  grow.  Enactment  of  the  bm  before 
us  iK>w  win  guarantee  that  the  record 
of  service  continues  untn-tricen. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  Committee 
win  receive  this  biU  favorably. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yleldT 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  gentlonan  from 
Florida  [Mr.  CkajorI. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  stated,  did  he  not,  that  Uils 
biU  does  not  make  any  substantive 
change  in  the  1959  act  other  than  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  the  bond  issue? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabcuna.  The  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct. 

BCr.  CRAMER.  So  the  bffl  does  not 
Involve  Itself  with  the  territorial  limita- 
tions that  were  written  into  the  1959 
act.  They  remain? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Thej  remain 
as  they  were  written  in  the  act  of  1959. 

Mr.  CRAMER,  lifr.  Chairman,  I  im- 
derstand  further  that  these  bonds  are 
sold  on  the  public  market? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  They  have  been  draw- 
ing between  4.4  and  4.7  percent  interest; 
have  they  not? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  That  is  cor- 
rect for  the  long-term  l>onds  sold  on  the 
piUklic  market. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  repayment  sched- 
ule which  was  set  out  in  the  1959  act  re- 
mains, and  the  repayments  have  htetx, 
xavisx  that  schedule,  in  excess  of  approx- 
imately $300  mUIion  of  principal  and 
Interest  since  1959;  have  they  not? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  That  was 
brought  out  in  ngpoaat  to  an  inquiry  the 
gentleman  propoimded  to  Mr.  Wagner 
when  he  ajveared  before  the  committee. 
It  was  estimated  that  by  June  30,  1966, 
there  wUl  have  been  payments  from 
powor  proceeds  of  $309  million  under  tbe 
1959  legislation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Also  we  went  into  the 
question  of  the  Buy  American  Act.  We 
went  into  that  pretty  well  at  the  hear- 
ings. It  does  not  change.  It  has  been 
fully  applied  by  the  Commissioner.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.   That  is  true. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  is  true,  also,  that  tbe 
repayment  schedule,  as  set  out  in  the 
1959  act,  win  continue  to  be  in  f uU  force 
and  effect — relating  to  principal  and  in- 
terest on  the  former,  that  $1.2  bUUon  of 
Investment — as  between  TVA  and  tbe 
Federal  Oovemment? 

Bfr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  schedule 
of  payments  was  estabUshed  in  the  1959 
act,  and  has  been  maintained. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Can  the  gmtleman 
give  me  addtUonal  assurance?  There 
have  been  some  rumors  by  some  sources 
to  the  effect  that,  should  this  bfll  get  to 
the  other  body,  there  would  be  possibly 
an  amendment  proposed  to  increase  the 
territorial  UmltaUon  set  out  in  the  1959 
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act.  As  I  understanc  it,  the  gentleman 
would  oppose  any  sucl|  effort;  would  he 
not?  i 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alab  jkna.  I  would  feel 
compelled  to  stay  with  the  position  of 
the  House,  I  will  say  jto  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  i 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  single  question? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Misso  iri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  ChSrman,  I  appreci- 
ate that  the  distingiilahed  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  ha*  yielded  for  this 
purpose.  I  would  lik^  to  know  if  either 
under  the  old  law  o»  tlils  amendment 
proposed  by  HJl.  152^$,  which  I  under- 
stand the  committee  brought  out  unani- 
mously, there  will  be  any  sale  of  bonds 
to  the  public?  J I 

In  other  words,  woulii  the  Oovenunent 
purchase  any?  After  jthis  was  thrown 
on  the  open  market,  ff*  individual  sub- 
scription by  the  publip,  if  any  of  it  were 
picked  up  by  the  GovHrnment.  through 
the  branches  of  Govertunent — FNMA  or 
others— would  that  be  eligible  for  par- 
ticipation under  thci  recently  passed 
Participation  Sales  Act^ 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabi 
would  not  be  eligible 
Mr.   HALL.     I  th 
Mr.  CRAMER.     Mr. 
10  minutes  to  the  gen 
nessee  [Mr.  Duncan]. 
Mr.     DUNCAN     of 
Chairman,  on  April  6, 
a  bill  to  amend  the 
Authority  Act  of  1933 

remove  the  $750  miiij, 

tirely  on  the  authority  of  the  TVA  to 
Issue  bonds  to  finance  its  power  program 
and  for  other  purposei,  That  bill  H  R 
14316,  was  referred  td  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Subsequent  to  the  inthxiuctlon  of  H  Jl. 
14316,  the  President  rd(^mmended  that 
tte  TVA  Act  be  amended  by  hicreasing 
the  bond  limitation  from  $750  million  to 
$1,750  mmion.  Subseibently  enabling 
legislation  was  introdutfed,  the  bUl  now 
being  considered  H.R.  15225.  Although 
many  of  us  would  liked  to  have  seen  the 
llmitaUon  removed  entirely,  I  introduced 
a  companion  blU.  identical  to  H.R.  15225 
provldhig  for  the  Increibe  to  $1,750  mil- 
lion. This  legislation  isj  a  "must"  for  the 
some  5  miUion  people  ;^ho  live  to  the 
area  whose  power  needi  lare  suppUed  by 
this  agency.  ] ' 

Since  1933  the  Teniiisee  VaUey  has 
men  from  an  economlcfeily  starved  area 
to  a  revitalized  todustrial  region  provid- 
"18  a  balanced  economy.  Three 
aecades  ago  its  people  were  living  on 
incomes  less  than  half  I  ^f  the  national 

i«  J°?*^  "^^  ^*"«y  ^s  am  area  of  grow- 
m«  strength— achieving  spectacular  eco- 
nomic growth.  This  phenomenal  eco- 
noimc  growth  can  be  attributed  pri- 
marily to  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Author- 
ity and  its  many  beneficial  programs. 

th?#*^*  ""ca  Js  to  meWt  economically 
the  future's  chaUenge,  ^ 


But  TVA  is  far  more  than  a  supplier  of 
power  to  an  important  area  of  the  coun- 
try. Its  power  program  represents  Just 
one  part — though  a  very  important 
P*rt — of  a  regional  resource  develop- 
ment program  which  has  captured  and 
held  the  imagination  of  the  world. 

Many  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
free  world  come  to  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley, and  to  Knoxville.  to  see  and  to  hear 
about  this  world-famed  agency. 

And  one  thtog  that  these  visitors  are 
deeply  impressed  with  Is  the  capable  and 
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Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  area  and 
the  area  served  by  private  power.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  tremendous  strides  the 
Alabama  Power  Co.  has  made  to  extend- 
ing its  facilities  to  meeting  the  growing 
needs  of  the  people  to  an  area  where  we 
have  had  a  tremendous  todustrial  expan- 
sion. I  have  watched  that  fine  company 
proceed  with  its  program  to  expand  its 
facilities  to  meet  its  needs  and  I  think  aU 
of  us  are  aware  that  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  must  be  permitted  the  same 
area  to  which  to  grow  and  expand,  be- 


^a.    No,  sir;  they 

the  gentleman. 
Chairman,  I  yield 
eman  from  Ten- 

[Tennessee.    Mr. 

M6, 1  totroduced 

("ennessee  Valley 

as  amended,  to 

^b  limitation  en 


♦«  «v        '  "  ^ "^^  '*  ^ust  respond 

♦!!>J?     '^^-^  ^  "^  opinion  favored  ac- 

)ond  limitation 
these  desired 

the     economic 


tion  on  tocreastog  of  this 
will  assist  to  productor 

growth  and  development  i  rf  the  area 


Soi^^^^'^r^fl  °'   V^*"-    ^   my^  cause  this  part  of"  the  wGiitaTb  mw- 
optoion,    one    of    the    real    secrets    of    tog  forward  very  rapidly!^ 

TVA  has  $345  mlUion  to  revenue  bonds 
outetandtog  at  the  present  and  another 
$155  million  c<Mnmitted  on  present  and 
proposed  constructim.  Bids  were  taken 
on  new  generating  faciUttes  on  April  28 
and  awards  to  be  let,  which  wiU  prob- 
ably toclude  two  generating  units  be- 
cause of  the  economies  tovolved.  wlU 
probably  total  some  $230  million  This 
win  leave  only  some  $20  mUUon  of  bond 
authorization.  Stoce  3  to  5  years'  lead- 
time  is  needed  to  provide  additional  gen- 
eration and  transmission,  you  can  see 
the  necessity  of  additional  authorization 
now. 

A  ceUing  <m  TVA's  bond  authorization 
provides    no    useful    purpose.    TVA   is 
limited  geographically  under  restrictions 
imposed  to  1950  amendments  to  approxi- 
mately the  area  it  served  to  July  1957 
Therefore,  future  growth  can  only  take 
place  withto  this  area.    No  threat  exists 
to  other  power  entities  adjacent  to  TVA. 
TVA   bonds   carry   the   very ,  highest 
market    rattog.    No    danger    exists    to 
TVA  selltog  more  bonds  than  it  can  re- 
tire.   The  tovestors  who  purchase  the 
bonds  are  the  best  insurers  of  the  bond 
fidelity  of  TVA.    Of  course  this  is  true 
to  the  bond  issulngs  of  any  company. 
Congress  continues  to  review  the  actions 
of  TVA  and  wiU  always  be  to  a  position 
to  know  the  exact  status  of  the  author- 
ity at  all  times.    Removal  of  the  b<md 
ceUing  will  aUbw  the  TVA  Board  to  op- 
erate free  of  restrictions  that  are  not 
present  to  other  bustoesses. 

TVA  and  its  distributors  have  a  good 
record  ot  holding  down  costs  and  rates  to 
the  past.  If  rates  must  be  adjusted  up- 
ward to  the  future,  which  we  certainly 
hope  they  will  not,  these  adjustments  win 
be  as  a  result  of  continually  tocreastog 
costs  to  all  areas  and  not  because  more 
faculties  must  be  constructed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  thne  as  he  may  require  ' 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whutkn]. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  genUonan  from  Ala- 
bama who  has  done  such  a  fine  Job  with 
this  bUl,  as  he  has  with  many  others  to 
the  past,  not  only  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  but  for  pubUc  works 
generally. 

Not  only  has  our  coUeague,  Bob  Jones, 
done  a  fine  Job  to  presenting  the  biU;  but 
for  months  he  has  done  a  splendid  Job 
of  getting  the  provisions  of  this  blU  im- 
derstood  by  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  general  pubUc.  No  one  has 
dcme  a  greater  service  for  his  area  than 
Bob;  nor  has  there  been  a  better  friend 
of  this  Nation's  public  works  and  pubUc 


TVA's  success  has  been  its  continued 
ability  to  attract  talented,  enthusiastic 
employees,  and  to  matotain  a  working 
spirit  that  is  inspirtog.  Time  after  time, 
I  have  heard  visitors  of  varying  back- 
grounds and  beliefs  express  their  praise 
of  TVA's  highly  competent  staff. 

It  is  certato  that  TVA's  power  pro- 
gram, and  the  other  portions  of  its  mul- 
tiple-purpose activities,  wUl  be  efficiently 
administered  by  a  staff  of  high  quaUty 
and  dedication. 

Last  year  more  than  3,000  foreign 
visitors  came  to  study  TVA.  These  visi- 
tors came  from  an  amaztog  number  of 
countries— from  93  nations  of  the  free 
world.  Yes,  to  1  year,  representatives 
of  93  nations  Journeyed  to  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  to  study  and  observe  TVA  to 
action. 

These  study  visitors  were  seriously  to- 
terested  to  learning  more  about  TVA 
probably  so  they  could  apply  the  knowl- 
edge to  their  particular  Job  to  their  own 
country.  This  is  a  special  TVA  contribu- 
tion—supplytog  vital  and  much-needed 
technical  information  to  specialists  from 
the  less  wealthy  nations,  and  servtog  as  a 
symbol  of  how  our  country  develops  its 
resources  on  a  comprehensive  l>asis  for 
the  Nation's  benefits. 

The  biU  under  consideration  deals 
only  with  the  electric  power  part  of 
TVA— an  important  part  of  the  total 
TVA  program,  and  a  portion  which  is 
growtog  rapidly.  TVA  must  have  the 
authorization  to  continue  to  go  toto  the 
Private  money  market  to  borrow  funds 
for  power  growth. 

This  method  of  financing  TVA  power 
faculties— through  revenue  bonds 
backed  by  TVA's  revenues  from  the  sale 
of  electricity — was  recommended  1^  for- 
mer President  Dwlght  Eisenhower.  The 
plan  has  worked  weU,  and  I  support  its 
conttouation. 

Passage  of  the  legislation  now  betog 
proposed  is  essential  to  order  that  a  vital 
part  o>the  TVA  regional  resources  devel- 
opment program  wiU  go  forward  and  the 
integrity  of  the  program  as  a  whole  wiU 
be  preserved. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Martin] 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  '^move  the  existing  bond  ceUtog 
of  $750  miUion  which  is  now  imposed  on 
the  Termessee  VaUey  Authority.  It  is 
Imperative  that  this  ceUtog  be  removed 
so  that  the  power  needs  of  the  vaUey 
may  be  adequately  met  to  the  future. 

Thinking  of  the  gigantic  growth  to  the 
southem  part  of  the  country  both  to  the 
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wtilun.  Sb  wocfc  for  the  TVA  redan 
and  for  •  aoand  opeimUon  of  tbe  TVA  Is 
wuiiilMMed. 

I  support  tbe  praaent  bill  on  It*  merits, 
and  feel  that  due  to  tbe  ipadewDik  done 
by  our  eoUeague  the  entire  membenhip 
reeogntee  Its  soundnees.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  Uke  to  i««Mnt  to  the  Congress  the 
testimony  before  the  ApptoprlaUons  Sub- 
committee for  PubUe  Works,  of  which  I 
hare  tbe  honor  to  be  a  member.  This 
testimony  appears  on  pages  85»-M2,  part 
a  of  the  hearings  for  fiscal  1987,  and 
clearly  demonstrates  the  need  for  the 
pending  legislation. 

I  quote: 

X  hav*  foUowMt  wtth  intarwt  th*  JwtUI- 
eatlons  and  the  quertlana  aaA  anawa. 

As  IcUtcd  MTllar.  thnn«li  Um  yean  I  hare 
worlwd  rather  oloaelj  with  the  TVA  because 
much  of  my  own  district  haa  alwaya  been 
part  of  the  TVA  power  aerrice  area.  During 
that  period  we  hare  had  many  upe  and  downa 
so  f ar  aa  enabUng  TVA  to  supply  the  power 
needa  of  the  area  where  It  la  the  ade  aap- 
pUer. 

Menttcn  was  made  of  the  earlier  paymenta. 
X  waa  on  the  OovemmeQt  Corporatlooa  Sub- 
committee when  that  formula  waa  worked 
out.  There  waa  a  tremendoua  preaaure  to 
take  out  of  the  TVA  till.  In  my  opinion,  more 
funds  than  you  would  have  found  it  poealble 
to  UTe  without.  It  waa  then  that  we  wrote 
thla  f onauU  where  over  a  period  at  40  years 
you  return  to  the  Treasury  all  oC  the  power 
Investment,  with  the  right  to  return  36  per- 
cent in  any  lO-year  pnlod.  Thla  gave  you 
tbe  latitude  to  take  advantage  of  the  upa 
and  downs  In  power  revenues. 

X  think  I  made  the  closing  argument  when 
w»  had  the  fight  about  tbe  new  JohnaonvlUe 
plant,  when  in  reapooae  to  the  first  request 
funds  ware  not  made  avalUble  by  approprla- 
tlona.  On  another  occaalon.  at  Mr.  Cannon's 
request  I  cooperated  with  him  In  the  report 
which  aflirmed  TVA's  right  to  use  power  rev- 
•nuee  for  Investment  In  power  facilities. 

Aa  I  have  pointed  out  earlier.  In  recent 
weeks  alz  additional  eountlea  In  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  area  have  been  added  to  the  dU- 
trlot  I  have  tbe  honor  to  repraaent. 

BONSIMa   LnOTATIOIf 

The  Chairman  haa  developed  the  requlre- 
menta  that  you  are  going  to  have  for  addi- 
tional power,  and  the  fact  that  you  have  un- 
der exlattng  Uw  a  limitation  of  9760  million 
on  the  bonda  that  you  can  laaue.  I  would 
like  to  puraua  that  a  UtUe  further. 

Aa  I  stated  aarUar,  we  deal,  on  the  Appro- 
prlatlona  Suboommlttee.  with  the  Bural 
BectrlAcatlon  Adminlatratlon.  Aa.  fewer  and 
fewer  people  are  engaged  In  agriculture,  or 
aa  we  come  up  with  theee  new  and  better 
methoda  of  prodnetkm  with  lesa  and  leas 
auuipower.  we  have  learned  It  takee  oonaid. 
arable  artrtltlnnal  power.  The  demand  for 
deetrielty  under  the  devebvaaent  that  we 
are  having,  both  agrlcultiu-ally.  Industrially, 
and  for  domeaUc  uae  U  almost  unbelievable. 

In  connection  with  that,  the  figures  ahow 
we  have  only  about  7  peroent  of  our  people 
back  on  tbe  farm.  AU  c(  the  crowd  that  haa 
left  tha  fann  haa  been  aubaUtuted  by  ma- 
chinery or  aome  other  mcana  of  power.  Tour 
iBduatilal  planta.  oC  oourae.  In  turn  uae  It. 
The  record  ahows  we  are  having  an  Increaae 
gt  3j»  million  people  per  year.  So,  If  every- 
body Just  uaea  the  same  amount  of  elec- 
tricity, wtth  a  tA  million  pet^e  per  year  In- 
creaae. ws  can  ass  where  it  la  leading  ua.  I& 
fact,  the  year  90M  we  expeot  we  wUl  have 
MO  million  people  instead  or  940  million. 

to  thla:  Ten  are  tbe  sole  sup- 
Mgaragloaf 


tbe  law  you  are 
llBilted  as  to  the  region  TVA  can  serve? 

Mr.Waoma.  That  la  correct. 

ICr.  WHin».  So  there  la  no  danger,  then, 
of  TVA  expanding  Into  other  areaa  under  the 
ezlatlnglawr 

Mr.  Waama.  The  law  prohlbtta  It. 

Mr.  Wmmw.  Wtthln  tbe  area.  If  X  under- 
Btand  the  record  you  have,  with  aU  the  Otuf 
things  that  you  have  done,  the  average  In- 
come Btlll  la  only  about  OB  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average. 

Mr.  WaiuRB.  That  la  correct. 
isBDAHca  or  ■ONUS 

Mr.  Whittkn.  So,  if  the  Congrees  doee  not 
permit  you  to  issue  such  bonds  as  may  be 
required  to  increase  your  power  supply  to 
meet  tbe  needa  of  this  region,  ttUs  region, 
Inferentlally,  would  lag  behind  or  start  drop- 
ping back  In  meeting  Its  growing  needs. 

Mt.Wasmbi.  That  Is  eorreet. 

Mr.  WRtrrsK.  In  the  event  that  the  9780 
million  will  not  meet  your  needs,  and  you 
have  about  reached  that  limit,  then  you 
would  have  no  alternative  but  to  come  to  tbe 
Congrees  and  ask  for  appropriations? 

Mr.WAGNBL  That  la  correct. 

Mr.  Wwrmw.  That  U  the  only  alternative 
unless  you  would  faU  the  needs  of  the  area. 
iMcaxAsm  rowia  usagk 

I  am  trying  to  show  you  are  no  different 
from  the  rest.  Tou  may  have  to  supply  the 
exact  flguree  for  the  record,  but  I  would  like 
a  rough  estimate  at  this  time,  subject  to 
correction,  oC  what  has  been  the  Increasing 


power  use  in  this  country  for  the  last  con- 
venlent  period  for  which  you  have  raeoids. 
Can  you  give  us  some  estimate  about  the 
growing  use? 

Mr.  WASifsa.  X  would  like  these  figures  to 
be  corrected.  If  neceesary. 

It  Is  about  7  percent  per  year  nationally, 
X  believe,  and  closer  to  10  percent  In  our 
area. 

Mr.  WwRRw.  Tou  can  correct  the  record. 

What  about  the  power  companlee  you  have 
adjoining  you?  I  think  the  record  shows 
that  they  pro^>ered  because  TVA  was  effec- 
tive In  providing  for  maximum  use  and 
large  use  at  lower  rates  Instead  of  higher 
ratee  and  less  use.  What  has  l>een  the  record 
of  Investment  by  the  power  companies  that 
surround  you  or  are  In  the  general  area? 
Haven't  they  been  wtpanrtlng  about  as  rap- 
idly as  you  have? 

Mr.  Waonxb.  Tea.  air.  that  la  correct,  ihe 
power  companies  around  ua  have  generally 
reduced  their  rates,  or  held  tlielr  rates  lower 
than  In  tbe  country  as  a  whole.  Their 
profits  have  risen  much  faster  thxm  utilities 
In  general,  and  power  tne  In  the  areaa  they 
serve  haa  grown  rapidly. 

Mr.  WRRmr.  New  the  company  invest- 
ment in  enlarging  their  production  facilities 
has  been  keeping  apace  with  you.  too,  has  It 
not? 

Mr.  Wacnxb.  Tes.  I 

Mr.  WRirntN.  Could  you  supply  other  de« 
taUed  information  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Waonsb.  Tea. 

(The  Information  foUowa: ) 


Adjoining  poxaer  eompanie* 


' 

InstsDed  capacity  end 
o(  year  (1,000  kilo- 
watts) 

Loads    (bOlion    kilo- 
watt-houn  sales) 

Averaie  residential  rate 
(oBDts  per  lulowaU- 
iMor) 

US 

itss 

laa 

U8I 

19SS 

196S 

Alahnma  Powvr  Ca 

Arkansas  Pofwvr  A  LMit  Oo. 

308 
148 
447 

xm 
i.m 

I.6M 

2,423 
TB 
46B 
«4S 

6.0 
3.4 
3.3 

e.2 

1.7 

.7 

L8 

12.  • 
S.8 
T.8 

14.2 
t7 
2.1 
2.9 

3.n 

LIS 
ZI4 
8.04 
S.9S 
8.3S 

1.77 

CaroUas  Power  A  U^  Oe 

OeorBia  Power  Oo : 

I.M 

Kentacky  Utnuiw  Co. 

MiasiMippl  Power  Oo 

2.80 

Mlsalsslppl  Power  A  Light  Co. 

2.40 

Sooros:  "StatisUas  Of  SleotrieUUhties  in  ttie  United  States"  (IMl  sad  190)  by  Fedeial  Power  Coounisslaa. 


HXKB  warn  SDVAircs  PLAmmra 

Mr.  Whittkm.  And  now  we  come  back  to 
this :  How  much  advance  i>Iannlng  and  com- 
mitment do  you  have  to  do?  Tou  can't 
build  one  of  theee  dams  or  one  of  these  big 
steam  planU  and  then  get  the  money  after- 
ward. Tou  have  to  have  the  money  before 
yon  can  start  construction.  How  much  lag 
U  there  between  the  time  you  can  aee  a  need 
and  have  to  commit  your  money  and  the 
time  you  can  have  that  unit  tn  your  system 
supplying  the  power? 

Mr.  Waoifm.  Normally  we  have  to  count  on 
at  leaat  4  years. 

Mr.  WRtmN.  So,  if  you  get  up  to  the  bond 
limit  before  some  remedy  is  given  you,  you 
could  have  a.4-yaar  lag  there  whlA  would 
put  the  people  In  this  area,  where  yon  are 
the  aole  aupplier.  In  a  terrible  fix? 

Mr.  Wagnxb.  That  la  correct.  We  will  need 
to  award  a  contract  for  a  large  generating 
unit  about  a  year  from  now,  which  wlU,  aa 
near  aa  we  can  tell,  require  more  funda  than 
the  iTSO  million  ceiling  on  borrowlnga  will 
provide  ua. 


oomaxssioifAi.   actioh 
Mr.  WRnmr.  Tou  are  talking  about  your 
Immediate  altuatlon.    X  am  trying  to  project 
thla  further  In  the  future.    The  potnt  la  that 
Oongreaa  Is  going  to  have  to  act  4  years  In 
advance  of  your  actual  tt—w^w^  for  ^t^^  power 
or  Mae  yo«  wUl  have  that  4-year  lag. 
Mr.  Was—a.  Tea,  that  Is  what  I  SMaat. 
It  raaaovt. 


Mr.  Wagnb.  We  have  to  have  it  before 
next  aprlng  beeauae  the  unit  we  atart  next 
aprlng  haa  to  be  on  the  line  4  years  hence. 

Mr.  Wlui'iaM.  Along  with  your  ooUeague, 
Rank  Smith,  who  Is  one  of  your  direeton, 
I  am  familiar  with  tbe  paaaage  ot  thla  Uw, 
In  which  he  participated  to  a  great  degree. 
But,  for  the  record,  the  bonds  you  liaue  are 
aold  on  the  open  market,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  WAoim.  Tea,  air. 

Mr.  WHrrmr.  They  are  not  guaranteed  by 
the  Government,  and  you  have  to  pay  thoae 
bonds  out  of  revenues? 

Mr.  Wacnb.  Tes,  sir;  out  of  power  rev- 
enues. 

Mr.  Whutbh.  And  you  have  to  cluuge 
enough  for  power  not  only  to  pay  those 
bonda  but  to  make  your  repaymenta  to  the 
Oovertmient? 

Mr.  WAOim.  That  la  correct. 

Mr.  WnrrrxK.  So  if  Congress  gives  you  the 
right  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  area  where 
you  are  the  sole  power  supplier,  the  invest- 
ing pubUo  would  nu  no  risk  and  the  repay- 
saants  to  the  Oovsmment  required  by  law 
would  not  in  any  way  be  jeopardlaed,  would 
they? 

Mr.  Waonb.  That  U  correct. 

Qussnow  or  aoMoiMa  cxiLma 

Mr.  WHzrrxN.  Tha  thing  that  dlstuths  a 
lot  ot  people  te  the  question  whether  aome 
arbitrary  limit  should  be  put  on  how  many 
bonda  you  can  laaue.  Item  What  you  aay  It 
seema  to  me  that  K  U  aelf-Umlttng  In  that 
the  buying  public  wooU  look  to  eee  what 
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your  earning  eapadt;'  waa  and  your  ,_w. 
needa  were.    Tbe  bond  buyer  would  have  to 


be  aatlafled  that  new  ]  lowar  faellltica  and  the 
earnings  therefrom  wq^Id  pay  the  Interest  on 
and  repay  any  lx>nds;  TVA  proposed  to  sen. 
These  facts  would  ac«  «s  a  nmitatton  on  the 
amount  of  bonds  th4t  could  be  Issued 


Tou  have  a  string 
Is  one  limitation, 
must    go    to    the 
business  tests  would 
other.    It  looks  as 
tbe  Investor  and  the 
are  protected,  and  tha 
of  power  su|^y  If  thi 
tlon  is  continued  hu 


id  your  area,  tha* 
the  bonda  yoa  Ibbus 
mey  market  wiMre 
applied.  That  is  an- 
lugb  tbe  Interests  ot 
ivemment  aa  owner 
le  region  can  be  sore 
Ipreeent  bond  leglsla- 
ithout  a  celling  on 


the  amount  to  be  les^ 

Mr.  WAoms.  That  ^Wrect.  We  can't  sen 
more  bonda  than  the  44mlng  capacity  of  the 
system  will  sxipport. 

Mr.  EviNs.  Do  you  Consider  thla  one  of 
the  items  of  highest  iWortty  of  TVA  in  the 
Immediate  future?      1 1 

Mr.  Wagneb.  Tes,  sirj  the  higheet. 

Mr.  Evura.  Mr.  Davis. 


Win  the 
yield  for  a 

Bfr.  Chalr- 

l2  minutes  for  the 

the  queries  ad- 


Mr.  GROSS.    iSr 
gentleman  from 
question? 

Mr.  JONES  6f 
man.  I  yield  myse 
purpose  of  answe 

dressed  to  me  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  I 

I  now  yield  to  t^i^  gentleman  frwn 
Iowa  for  that  purposi 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.|<7halnnan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  I  Alabama  for  yield- 
ing. Unfortunately,  t  had  to  answer  a 
long-distance  telephone  call  and  was  not 
here  when  the  gentleman  was  previously 
questioned  concernlEJ^  these  bonds. 

Do  I  understand  that  there  is  no 
obUgatton  on  the  Ptderal  Government 
with  respect  to  the  bonds  that  would 
be  Issued?  | 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  They  are  not 
general  revenue  boads  to  that  sense. 
They  do  not  have  the  fUU  faith  and  credit 
of  the  Government  a«  the  normal  bonds 
usued  by  the  Secret^^  of  the  Treasury 
do.  ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  But 
ment  does  not  guarai 
that  correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alal 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Wi 
encemade  to  the  I 
bond!  will  carry? 

Mt.  JONES  of  Alal 

Mr.  GROSS.     Wi 
percent? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alal 
range. 

Now.  Mr „„„^ 

^crest  on  the  bond^,  ^  »«  tw»  vu  u«: 
Treasury  a  return  onj  |iie  Investment  of 
appropriated  funds,  m  addition  to  that 
It  is  repaying  under  {4  schedule  In  the 
l^^  itr  *10  minion  fior  the  first  5  years 
ana  $15  million  for  the  second  5  years, 
and  then  $20  million  thereafter  for  the 
retirement  of  $1  bllUqn  of  the  appropri- 
ated Investment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  aialrman.  if  the 
gentleman  wlU  yield  i  urther.  If  certifi- 
cates are  sold  under  t;  >e  Sales  Participa- 
uon  Act  at  5%  percantTlnteresL  does  the 
gentleman  think  thai  these  bonds  can 
tesold  at  a  considera|^  less  rate  of  In 


i^e  Federal  Govem- 
I  these  bonds.  Is 

na.    That  Is  cor- 

ithere  some  refer- 
t  rates  that  these 

7es 

I  that  4J4  or  4% 

ma.    Within  that 

.\  in  addition  to  the 
TVA  pays  to  the 


Ifr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Wen.  they 
have  had  a  raise,  and  they  have  bem 
wen  received. 

As  I  pointed  oat  to  the  qaestton  that 
was  asked  of  me  by  the  dlstlngulsbed 
gentleman  from  lOssourl,  the  f ti  tUH'atfi 
that  the  Treasury  buys  are  In  the  fbm 
of  notes. 

Now,  seotton  15(e)  provides  that  notes 
can  be  purchased  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  they  are  short-teim  notes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tbe 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  mysdf  1  additional  minnte. 
The    CHAIRMAN.      The    gentleman 
nrom  Alabama  Is  reoognlied  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  aR08&  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  wlU  yield  further,  of  course, 
we  have  had  no  Sales  Participation  Act 
to  compete  with  bonds  of  this  nature  In 
the  past.  Insofar  as  I  know. 
Are  these  bonds  actually  tax  exempt? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No;  they  arc 
not  tax  exempt. 

.J^  GROSS.  And  the  gentleman 
tmnks  that  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume 
these  bonds  can  be  sold  even  In  competi- 
tion with  the  Sales  Participation  Act? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  They  have 
been  purchased  since  196*.  Therefore, 
there  Is  no  reason  to  stvpect  that  they 
win  not  be  weU  received  by  the  purchas- 
ing mibllc. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HALEY.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
<U>tliigiilshed  gentleman  from  Fknida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Wffl  the  genUeman  from 
Alabwna  Inform  the  House  as  to  the  per- 
centage of  energy  generated  throughout 
the  TVA  system  that  Is  generated  by 
other  than  waterpower? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Well,  the 
thermal  generation  has  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  because  the  water- 
power  has  been  exhausted. 

My  recollection  is  that  around  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  of  power  gen- 
erated by  TVA  Is  thermal  generation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  win  yield  further,  would  it  be 
right  to  say  or  am  I  correct  In  this  that^ 
today  with  the  new  techniques  of  trans- 
mitting power  the  TVA  program  and  all 
of  these  other  great  systems  now  can 
transmit  power  probably  10  times  farther 
than  they  did  when  the  TVA  was  origi- 
nally established? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alfthamft  Tiigjt  |g  ex- 
actly a  fact  and  It  has  been  pointed  out 
not  only  In  TVA  but  the  other  power 
systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  capebfllty  of  trans- 
mitting power  has  almost  trebled  in  the 
^stance  at  which  It  can  be  transported. 
There  has  also  been  almost  the  same 
amount  of  Increase  In  load  btctors  with 
reference  to  transmission. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  taOdzw  in  tenns 
of  500-kIlovolt  transmission  at  the  pn»> 
enttlase. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  r!h»4rmm  |f  the 
gmttaaan  win  yield  fnrttier,  with  no 
Umttatton  as  to  the  ddtverad  anas  ae  far 
aathe  TVA  Is  conoemed — and  I  mider- 
stand  that  Is  true;  that  they  have  no 
UmltatLon  as  far  as  mazketlng  amm  arc 
concerned — we  could  tnmsmtt  power  and 
kolld  jdants  all  over  tibe  Stations 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mo;  tt»«t  li 
a  miataken  idea. 

I  win  say^  to  the  gmtlrman  from  Pk>- 
nda  [M^.  Haixt],  that  under  the  1960 
act  we  Umited  the  potaita  to  irtddi  TVA 
could  transmit  power. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  tin^  «f  the 
gentleaaan  from  Alabama  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  *^^hnma     Mr.  Cfaidr- 
man.  I  yldd  mys^  1  additional  minute. 
The     CHAIRMAN.    Tbe     tfntuttu,« 
from  Alabama  Is  recognised  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Ai«iwx.««  jif  Chair- 
man, the  only  exception  we  made  was 
that  TVA  could  continue  to  exchange 
power  with  the  utUltles  with  which  they 
had  arrangements  prior  to  the  1869  ael 
Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HDTCHINSON.  Mr.  nh^^i^^^r. 
win  the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  lyleldtotbe 
gentlemanfrom  i*ir>hifan 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Is  it  intended 
that  this  biUlon  dollars  worth  ot  addi- 
tional bonds  is  to  be  Issued  rather 
immediately? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  As  the  gen- 
tleman heard  me  say  In  my  general 
statement,  I  pointed  out  that  this  bond- 
ing arrangement  would  take  care  of  the 
power  generation  and  distribution  re- 
quirements for  the  next  six  or  seven 
years  and.  consequently,  the  TVA  would 
not  issue  bonds  untu  there  was  a  re- 
qulr^uent  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HUTCHIM80N.  My  eottxm 
ulses  out  of  the  fact  of  the  present  tight- 
ness of  tbe  money  market  and  so  on.  and 
I  am  just  wondering  what  the  effect  of 
Issmng  such  a  large  amount  of  bonds  In 
the  immediate  futmre  might  be. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  would  point 
ont  to  the  gentieman  that  In  the  1966  ret 
that  Is  one  reason  why  we  sttpidated  in 
the  act  that  the  bonds  could  be  sold  on 
the  mazket  or  could  be  purchased  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  such  terms 
as  he  thought  would  not  be  contrary  to 
tile  best  interests  oi  the  Oovemment. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thaiA  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WHTTTKN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.   I  yield  to  the 

gentieman. 

Mr^WHTITEar.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  fixes  a  Mmlt  on  the  total  amomit 
that  can  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time. 

Fbr  that  reason,  it  does  not  Indicate 
in  any  way  that  this  would  be  done  In 
any  hunled  fashion  or  that  any  large 
amount  would  be  Issued  at  one  time  bat 
It  sets  the  Omit  that  can  be  outstan'cfing 
at  any  one  time.    Is  that  not  correct? 
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June  13,  1966 


Mr.   JONES   of  AlabaouL     That  ia 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chalmum,  the  authors  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  wisely  in- 
cluded as  a  jmrpoee  of  the  act,  "to  pro- 
vide for  the  national  defense."  The 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  this  purpose  was 
eminently  demonstrated  by  TVA's  un- 
precedented contributions  to  the  Nation's 
efforts  in  World  War  n  and  during  the 
Korean  conflict. 

The  national  need  for  electric  power 
during  World  War  n  was  tremendous. 
To  meet  this  need  the  TVA  broke  world 
records  in  the  constnictlon  of  power 
generating  facilities.  Working  on  press- 
ing emergency  sdiedules.  TVA  swelled  its 
electrical  generating  capacity  from  2  bil- 
lion to  12  bllllcm  kilowatt-hours  between 
1939  and  1945.  Annoxlmately  75  per- 
cent of  the  TVA  power  output  went  into 
war  production  during  this  period. 

This  electricity  was  a  vital  element  in 
the  production  of  aluminum  so  critically 
needed  for  aircraft  and  other  defense 
equiiMnent. 

It  was  essential  for  the  development 
ot  the  Manhattan  project  facilities  at 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  where  atom  bomb 
materials  were  first  produced.  Having 
this  needed  power  available  was  vital. 
But  having  it  available  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  to  the  Government  is  also  im- 
portant. If  the  ABC  had  to  pay  merely 
1  mill  more  per  kilowatt-hour,  the  Gov- 
ernment's power  bill  would  Increase  more 
than  $40  million  a  year. 

TVA's  great  power  supply  was  also 
tapped  during  World  War  n  to  help  meet 
the  Nation's  needs  for  copper;  phoe- 
I^orus  for  tracer  bullets,  incendiary 
bombs  and  smokescreens;  calcium  car- 
bide for  synthetic  rubber;  ammonium 
nitrate  and  gun  cotton;  airplanes,  anti- 
aircraft guns  and  many  other  items. 
The  TVA  chemical  plants  at  Wilson  Dam. 
Ala.,  which  are  of  course  operated 
with  TVA  power,  are  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  new  types  of  fertilizers  in 
times  of  peace,  but  are  readily  converti- 
ble to  production  of  munitions  whm 
necessary.  During  World  War  n.  those 
plants  supplied  more  than  60  percent  of 
all  the  elonental  phosphorus  required  by 
our  Armed  Forces,  in  additixHi  to  large 
quantities  of  anhydrous  ammonia,  am- 
monliun  nitrates,  and  calcium  carbide. 

The  Nation,  under  defense  mobilisa- 
tion conditions,  looks  to  all  segments  of 
the  economy  for  extra  efforts  and  it  re- 
ceives that  extra  effort.  But  the  Nation 
cannot  ask.  and  cannot  expect,  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  provide  an  extra  margin 
of  reserve  capacity  such  as  can  be  pro- 
vided by  the  TVA  for  rapid  expansion  in 
times  of  crisis.  This  ability  to  provide 
large  blocks  of  power  in  a  hurry,  if  the 
need  arises,  has  proven  Itself  in  World 
War  n.  This  national  bonus  through 
improved  defense  potential  Is  of  immense 
value  in  times  of  emergency. 

It  is  thus  essential  from  the  national 
defense  standpoint  that  the  TVA  power 
system  be  maintained  as  a  strong,  well 
operated  system.  Tills  requires  that  it 
add  new  facilities  as  required  to  meet 
constantly  Increasing  power  require- 
ments in  the  area.    The  legislation  now 


proposed  will  make  this  possible.  I  urge 
its  adaption. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJt.  15225  introduced  by 
my  colleague  and  chairman  of  the  Flood 
Contnd  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Woriu.  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Jonss]  . 

This  bill  has  a  simple  purpose.  Its  en- 
actment will  increase  from  $750  to  $1,750 
million  the  amount  of  revenue  bonds 
which  TVA  may  have  outstanding  to  fi- 
nance additions  to  its  power  system. 
There  will  be  no  Increase  in  the  service 
area  covered  by  TVA  or  its  territorial 
Jurisdiction.  This  I  want  to  make  very 
clear. 

However,  this  Is  not  the  point  to  which 
I  address  myself  this  afternoon.  I  would 
like  Instead  to  bring  out  some  facts  con- 
cerning the  navigation  benefits  for  the 
Tennessee  Rlvn-  as  an  Illustration  of 
what  is  going  to  happen  on  another  ma- 
jor river  in  this  country.  This  is  the 
Trinity  River  which  rises  in  my  district 
and  fiows  southerly  through  the  heart- 
land of  Texas  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Although  navigation  was  conceived  of 
many  years  ago  on  the  Trinity,  it  was 
not  until  last  year  that  we  broke  the  final 
barrier  and  secured  authorization  of  the 
complete  navigation  project  within  the 
framework  of  the  compr^ensive  devel- 
opment of  the  river  basin.  This  au- 
thorization was  contained  in  the  Omni- 
bus River  and  Harbor  and  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1965.  There  is  overwhelming 
evidence  that  the  movement  of  goods 
and  commodities  on  the  Trinity  River 
will  open  up  a  vast  new  field  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  will,  I  am  posi- 
tive, produce  the  same  beneficial  results 
from  chemjer  transportation  that  have 
been  of  such  outstanding  value  in  the 
navigation  project  on  the  Tennessee 
River. 

Let  me  give  you  scnne  official  figures 
on  the  commercial  statistics  for  the 
calendar  year  1963.  the  latest  available 
for  the  entire  United  States.  The  Ten- 
nessee River  during  that  year  carried 
14.432.708  tons  of  commerce.  The  total 
ton  miles  of  this  commerce  amounted  to 
2,218.133,000.  This  has  increased  tre- 
mendouidly  over  the  commerce  which  was 
estimated  diiring  the  time  and  in  the 
early  srears  of  the  navigation  develop- 
ment. It  is  interesting  to  c<»ii>are  the 
commerce  of  the  Tennessee  River  in  1963 
with  the  conmierce  reported  in  1943. 
At  that  time  the  total  tons  carried  were 
2,869.218.  and  the  totsd  ton-miles  were 
206.568.000.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
was  a  war  time  year  where  the  commerce 
could  be  expected  to  be  above  a  long- 
term  peacetime  average.  The  Increase 
in  the  commerce  on  the  Tennessee  River 
was.  therefore,  almost  precisely  5  times 
with  respect  to  tonnage,  and  slightly 
over  10  times  with  nspect  to  ton-miles. 

This  indicates  dramatically  how  a 
navigation  improvement  on  a  major 
river  can  have  a  tremendous  impact  on 
the  economic  development  of  the  basin. 
To  show  that  this  is  not  an  Isolated  ex- 
ample, the  commerce  on  the  Gbio  TOcnr 
from  Pittsburgh  to  the  mouth  increased 
from  36.610.000  tons  in  1943  to  88328.000 
tons  in  1963.  and  this  was  on  the  main 


stem  of  the  entire  Ohio  River  system 
which  had  been  improved  for  a  gieat 
many  more  years  than  the  Tennessee 
River. 

RettuiUng  to  the  navigation  develop- 
ment of  the  Trinity  River  Baidn.  even  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  notoriously 
conservative  in  their  estimates,  predict 
that  the  annual  tonnage,  using  the  de- 
veloped river  basin,  should  reach  nearly 
7  million  tons  during  the  first  year's  use; 
a  total  of  8.8  million  tons  by  1970;  22.9 
million  tons  by  2020.  and  72  million  tons 
by  2070. 

Independent  outside  agencies  contend 
first-year  use  should  measure  at  least 
13.9  million  tons.  Using  the  conservative 
multiples  of  the  corps  you  can  project  an 
astronomical  series  of  figures  for  1970, 
2020.  and  2070. 

Together  the  Trinity  and  Tennessee 
Rivers  navigation  systems  are  equally 
essential  to  the  inland  waterway  network 
and  add  tremendously  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  entire  Nation. 

This  bill  is  needed.  I  am  for  this  bill 
and  I  urge  you  also  support  It. 

Mr.  STUBBIiEFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  enacting  the  TVA  Act  in  1933,  Con- 
gress lo<^ed  upon  low-cost  electric  power 
as  an  Important  means  of  stimulating  the 
economy  of  the  region  in  which  TVA  was 
to  operate — a  region  which  was  then 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Nation's  No. 
1  economic  problem.  Congress  accord-  ' 
Ingly  directed  TVA  to  encourage  the 
widespread  use  of  electricity  at  the  lowest 
possible  rates. 

In  accordance  with  this  congressional 
directive.  TVA  established  low-wholesale 
rates,  generally,  and  contracts  between 
TVA  and  its  municipal  and  cooperative 
distributors  have  provided,  similarly,  for 
resale  of  power  by  Uiese  distributors  at 
low-retail  rates.  The  low-power  rates  in 
the  valley  region  are  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  low  rates  result  in  greater  elec- 
tric power  sales,  which  in  turn  lead  to 
economies  in  production  and  to  lower 
iinit  costs.  This  high-volume,  low-cost 
principle  was  not  new;  Henry  Ford  had 
made  it  famous  as  appUMl  to  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  automobiles,  and  other 
segments  of  American  Industry  had  also 
applied  it  successfully. 

The  pricing  policy  established  by  TVA 
has  proved  an  outstanding  success.  Use 
of  electricity  in  the  homes  of  the  region 
immediately  moved  ahead  of  the  national 
average.  Today,  the  average  home  in 
the  region  uses  about  11,000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  per  year — about  18 
times  as  much  as  the  average  in  the  re- 
gion in  1933.  and  more  than  double  the 
present  national  average.  Moreover,  the 
number  ot  residential  consimiers  in  the 
region  has  Increased  since  1933  by  some 
600  percent.  The  comMned  effect  of  a 
much  larger  number  of  consumers  each 
using  much  larger  amounts  of  electricity 
has  caused  total  home  use  of  electricity 
in  the  region  to  multiply  by  more  than 
130  times.  The  effect  in  raising  living 
standards  can  hardly  be  calculated. 

The  effects  of  TVA's  low-price,  high- 
use  ix^cy  have  extended  also  to  other 
areas.  Nearby  private  utilities  have  also 
reduced  rates,  and  have  found  that  in 
their  areas,  too,  low  rates  result  in  higher 
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fleld  In  which  TVA  pioneered— is  now  be- 
coming commonplacei  tn  many  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  TVA"*  low-rate. 
high-use  policy  has  l^tought  wldopread 
benefits  not  only  to  tht  area  it  serves  but 
to  other  areas  as  well. , 

The  ix>wer  deman()4  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  bierease  at  aUdut  12  V^  percent  a 
year.  Thus  TVA  mitst  have  the  au- 
thority requested  In  i)ie  bill  in  cmler  to 
meet  future  demands^ 

Mr.  EVERETT.  'Mr.  Chatrman.  I 
strongly  support  H  Jli :  15225,  to  increase 
the  limitation  on  thd  kuthonty  to  issue 
bonds  to  finance  TVikfs  power  program. 
In  fact,  I  am  the  spoi  ifor  of  an  identical 
Mil,  H.R.  15233.  and  ::iam  proud  to  sup- 
port this  Important  voposal  to  amend 
the  TVA  Act.  1 

As  a  member  of  the  Eublle  Works  Com- 
mittee, it  was  my  prt  ilege  to  attend  the 
hearings  at  which  Mr.  Aubrey  J.  Wag- 
ner, Chairman  of  the  TVA  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, testified  cono  a  -nlng  the  need  for 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Wagner  spoke  of  the  effect  on 
rural  living  of  the  power  generated  Iqr 
TVA.    He  said: 

Sefrigeratlon  and  tocii  freeKlng  Is  one  of 
tba  Unportent  bleaslnga  of  electnflcatlon, 
and  particularly  of  rvffd  •iectriflcatlon. 
Most  of  us  take  refrloa-ators  for  granted, 
bat  In  1933  some  of  ijon  at  leMt  wUl  re- 
member that  refrlgersiipn  oo  a  farm  waa 
provided  by  a  apilng^unae  or  a  dirt  ceUar, 
uncertain  In  ita  preaei  ^i  atlon  of  food,  and 
promoting  poor  bealth  1 1 
larly. 


rural  areas  partlea- 


The  TVA  Board  Chahinan  said  that 
rural  people  were  enjbiring  better  living, 
and  that  "this  is  whj^t  Senator  Norris, 
Senator  McKellar.  and  others  instru- 
mental In  passing  thfl  original  TVA  leg- 
islation, had  in  mind — that  electric 
power  should  be  used;  taken  from  na- 
ture's bounty  to  relieve  the  burdens  of 
the  families  of  the  a^." 

In  1933.  when  TVA  i began,  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  farms  wel%  rtectrlfled.  To- 
day, almost  all  of  the  farms  in  the  area 
have  electricity,  and  n^  served  by  some 
120.000  miles  ot  powc  rUnes  buiU  by  the 
local  distributors.         [ 

One  of  the  program  4  imderway  in  the 
area  is  the  electrofantt  program,  carried 
on  jointly  by  the  local  ^ectric  utility  dis- 
tribution systems,  the  Btate  agricultural 
extension  services,  an^TVA.  The  basic 
purpose  of  the  prograi 
vidual  farm  famUlea 
tool  to  save  time  and 
farm  efficiency.  Mori  |than  260  electro- 
farms  are  now  in  (v^tion.  and  long- 
range  plans  call  for  some  500. 

Electricity  has  meant  a  lot  to  the  farm 
folks  fai  my  area.  Ae  il  TVA  has  helped 
the  fanner  in  many  4ther  ways,  too- 
through  improved  razmtaig  methods, 
through  the  demon  ^ration  fertiUzer 
program,  and  througlkFthe  broad  multi- 
ple-purpose resource  development  pro- 
gram for  which  TVA  I  sj  so  widely  known. 

TVA  has  used  iU  irevenue  bond  fi- 
nancing authority  we  1  It  should  con- 
tinue to  be  able  to  llhance  Its  needed 
power  facilities  thi^mgh  borrowtog 
funds,  with  the  bondiff  not  befaig  guar- 
anteed by  the  UJ8.  CMvernneni. 


is  to  help  indi- 

electriclty  as  a 

or.  and  increase 


Mr.  QRXDCK.  Mr.  C^iairman.  the  in- 
dustrial growth  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 
area  stnee  1933.  as  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  Nation,  has  been  imprssslTB.  The 
avaHablUty  ot  ekeetric  power  haa  been 
Important  in  this  growtti  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  vital  part  of  the  general 
Improvement  of  the  economy. 

The  pending  legislation,  to  authorize 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  issue 
additional  revalue  bonds,  is  imperative  to 
the  continued  growth  and  proqKrtty  ot 
the  area. 

Our  Nation  has  experienced  dramatic 
changes  in  the  past  30  years.  These 
changes  also  have  been  at  work  in  the 
TVA  area.  In  1933.  62  percent  of  the 
labor  force  in  the  valley  was  engaged  in 
agriculture;  12  percent  was  engaged  In 
manufacturing.  In  1965.  the  valley's 
labor  force  taicluded  16  percent  In  agri- 
culture and  30  percent  in  manufacturing. 

This  great  increase  in  Uie  manufactur- 
ing employment  has  been  of  great  value 
in  lifting  the  economy  of  the  valley.  The 
increasing  economic  position  has  meant 
that  the  people  of  the  area  have  been 
able  to  purchase  more  consumer  goods, 
many  manufactured  outside  the  area. 

But  the  important  thing  to  remember 
about  the  industrial  growth  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  is  that  the  overwhelming 
bulk  of  the  new  plants  and  industrial 
expansions  have  represented  new  produc- 
tion based  on  available  resources,  mar- 
kets, labor,  transixutation,  and  other 
basic  economic  eonsideratlcHis.  Chem- 
ical plants  in  amazing  variety,  basic  alu- 
minum plants,  the  electronics  industry, 
synthetic  fiber  production,  and  space  in- 
dustries— all  represent  completely  new 
production,  plants,  and  processes  starting 
from  scratch.  None  of  these  plants 
moved  into  the  valley  from  other  areas, 
they  were  established  here  fmn  their 
start. 

It  ii  a  point  worth  noting  that  su^ 
Industries  as  ahimlnnm  and  ^emicals 
produce  materials  that  are  sent  an  over 
the  country  for  further  processing  and 
use,  thus  creating  more  Jobs  and  adding 
to  the  wealth  of  other  regions. 

In  our  dynamic  society  there  always 
seems  to  be  some  movement  of  industry. 
But  examination  of  the  industrial 
changes  in  the  valley  indicate  irtant  re- 
location from  other  areas  has  been  a  neg- 
ligible factor  in  the  area's  development. 

Despite  striking  gains  in  many  sectors 
of  the  economy  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
area,  the  region  is  still  a  third  below  the 
national  average  in  income,  unemploy- 
ment is  excessive  in  parts  of  the  area, 
and  the  out-migration  of  peo^  con- 
tinues. 

Solving  the  problems  is  going  to  require 
Increasing  development.  Tbia  requires 
Inereaslng  electric  power  supplies. 

To  meet  this  need,  the  i>etkUng  legis- 
lation will  provide  the  means  for  or&erlj 
increases  in  the  TVA's  electrte  power 
supplies. 

As  the  economy  of  this  region  grows 
and  develops,  economle  benefits  win 
accrue  to  the  entire  Nation.  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  MIL 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chafer^ 
man,  one  at  the  most  signlfleant  eflfeds 
ot  the  TVA  program,  not  only  for  the 
TVA  region  itsrtf  but  for  tbt  entfec  Ma- 


tion,  has  been  in  the  Ini  lasisrt  pordaas- 
Ing  power  a<  the  people  of  the  area 
stave  1983.  Me  one  woald  eontend  that 
the  TVA  program  has  been  aolely  re- 
sponsible for  this  devekuMuent.  But 
neither  would  any  faiimlnded  persofli  who 
has  obseived  that  program  at  first  h>»m 
deny  ttiat  it  has  played  a  major  nde. 

TVA's  aetlvlttes,  by  provMii«  low-coat 
water  transportation,  low-cost  electric 
power,  and  various  kinds  of  reacareh  di- 
rected at  better  utmaUlan  cf  the  region's 
resources,  has  helped  make  the  icgkm  an 
important  and  rapidly  expazKllng  indus- 
trial area.  In  the  201  toimties  whlcfa  lie 
within  the  Tennessee  River  watershed  or 
are  supiriied  with  TVA  power,  employ- 
ment In  manufacturing  expanded  be- 
tween 1029  and  1964  by  156  percent,  as 
compared  with  an  Increase  natkmaUy  of 
62  percent.  As  a  result  of  this  Industrial 
growth,  along  with  a  similar  gro^rth  in 
trade  and  service  industries,  the  people  of 
the  area  have  enjoyed  more  and  better 
paying  job  opportanitiea.  This  has  led, 
in  turn,  to  a  siaaUe  increase  in  Inooaoes 
and  puzdiaslng  power. 

Between  1929  and  1964,  total  Income 
received  by  Individuals  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  region  rose  from  $1.5«6  million  to 
$11,272  mlUion.  an  increase  of  620  per- 
cent as  compared  to  an  increase  in  the 
Nation  as  a  whale  of  473  percent. 

The  increased  income  and  purcliaslng 
power  of  the  people  of  the  region  have, 
of  course.  enaUed  them  to  enjoy  a  better 
kind  of  Ufe.  In  so  doing,  they  have  be- 
come a  much  more  important  market  for 
products  of  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. For  examine,  the  region  is  one  of 
the  country's  most  Important  and  fastest 
growing  maritets  for  ticctric  appUances 
of  all  kinds.  The  Tennessee  Valley  re- 
gion leads  the  Natkm  in  the  proportion 
of  all-dectrlc  homes.  Of  its  1431jOOe 
luxnes.  move  than  one-fourth  use  electric 
heat.  Over  half  a  million  homes  also 
have  partial  or  complete  summer  air 
conditioning.  Electric  equipment  la  also 
being  used  to  an  taicreasiiw  extent  te 
public  housing  projects,  in  schools,  and 
in  commercial  and  industrial  estaUish- 
mcnts. 

Much  of  the  dectrleal  equipment  being 
used  to  an  ever-Increasing  extent  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  region  is  produced  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  same  Is 
true  of  many  other  types  of  products  for 
which  a  greatly  Increased  demand  ex- 
ists— automobiles,  petndeum  products, 
and  grains,  to  mentian  only  a  few.  The 
taicreased  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the 
region  thus  ecntributea  direetly  to  in- 
creased prosperity  elsewhere  In  the  coun- 
try as  well. 

Similariy.  TVA.  by  eontrlbating  direct- 
ly and  importantly  to  these  results,  has 
benefited  not  only  the  region  In  wfaldi  it 
operates  taut  the  whole  country.  It  Is 
not  metdy  a  regional  but  a  national 
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TmymeatB  tn  lieu  of  State  and  local  taxes 
will  total  nearly  $10^  nUlllon.  Thisisan 
inereaae  of  about  |1.4  million  over  last 
year's  payments,  and  a  fll-percent  in- 
crease in  the  past  5  years. 

Tlie  TVA  payments  relate  to  the 
agency's  wholesale  power  operations.  In 
addition  the  156  municipal  and  rural  oo- 
<H)eratlve  electric  systems  that  distribute 
TVA  power  are  paying  an  estimated 
additional  $18  million  in  taxes  or  tax 
equivalents  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments thft  fiscal  year. 

Combined  total  payments  from  the 
wholesale  and  retkll  power  operations  in 
the  TVA  area  will  be  about  $28.5  million 
for  the  year,  or  about  7^  percent  at  the 
power  bills  paid  by  the  users  of  TVA 
electricity.  Comparable  State-local  tax 
ratios  for  private  power  companies  serv- 
ing surrounding  areas  range  from  about  5 
to  11  percent  of  their  customers'  power 
bills. 

Incidentally,  these  payments  do  not 
Include  taxes  imposed  directly  on  power 
users,  such  as  the  sales  taxes  on  elec- 
tricity bills  in  several  Tennessee  Valley 
States. 

The  TVA,  as  President  Johnson  stated 
in  his  letter  of  May  20  to  the  Speaker, 
"is  pasrlng  back  the  original  UJS.  invest- 
ment in  power  facilities,  with  Interest, 
and  is  making  pajrments  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  lieu  of  taxes." 

To  meet  the  growing  demands  for 
power  in  the  TVA  service  area,  TVA 
needs  additional  authority  to  borrow 
funds.  I  urge  ad(4>tlon  of  this  needed 
legislation. 

Mi.  KVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  commend  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  Represen- 
tative RoBXRT  E.  Joifxs,  for  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor.  He  has  worked  long  and 
hard  on  this  essential  and  needed  legis- 
lation, and  I  associate  myself  with  him 
in  urging  prompt  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  great  forces — our 
people  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity— have  converged  in  our  area  to  lead 
the  South  to  new  levels  of  progress. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  that 
another  major  step  must  be  taken  to  as- 
sure this  continued  growth  and  progress. 
I  refer  to  H.R.  15235,  a  biU  to  increase  by 
$1  billion  the  amount  of  bonds  which 
may  be  issued  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  to  finance  capital  improve- 
ments. 

Our  area  is  dependent  upon  TVA  for 
power  supply,  and  this  legislation  will 
assure  an  orderly,  siistained  program  of 
facilities  expansion  to  meet  the  demands 
of  our  cities  and  towns  and  communities 
for  electric  power. 

Electric  power  Is  the  llfeblood  of  our 
ecimomy.  Abundant  electric  power  has 
breathed  new  life  into  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley area.  Since  the  Tennessee  Vall^ 
Authority  came  into  bring  in  1933.  more 
than  300,000  Jobs  have  been  created  In 
planU  and  factories  in  the  seven-State 
area  which  it  serves. 

TtM  TVA  power  system  generates  more 
than  70  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  elec- 
tricity a  year  to  serv«  2  milUcm  families 
and  other  users. 

TVA  must  add  roughly  a  million  kllo- 
watu  of  new  generattng  capacity  every 
year— with  the  necessary  new  transmis- 


sion facilities — to  keep  pace  with  growing 
power  demands. 

This  means  a  better  life  for  our  peo- 
ple— and  a  better  maricet  for  the  Nation. 

Theee  increased  demands  mean  that 
homeowners  and  farmers  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  are  installing  new  electric 
appliances  and  bending  electricity  to 
their  needs  in  an  ever-increasing  volume. 
And  as  the  barometer  to  growth  and 
progress  in  the  valley  rises,  its  contribu- 
tion in  the  general  growth  and  prosperi^ 
of  the  Nation  rises  accordhigly. 

Under  existing  law,  TVA  can  Issue  only 
$750  million  in  revenue  bonds  outstand- 
ing to  finance  needed  new  power  gen- 
erating and  transmission  facilities.  This 
authorisation  was  made  in  legislation 
enacted  in  1959. 

At  that  time  it  was  generally  recog- 
nized and  acknowledged  that  this  au- 
thorization was  a  temixurary  measure — 
that  within  a  few  years  additional  au- 
thority for  bond  financing  would  be 
needed. 

This  additional  authority  is  now 
needed.  The  passage  of  this  legislation 
is  essential  to  the  growth  and  progress  of 
our  area  and  I  urge  the  passage  of  the 
pending  legislation. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr, 
Chairman,  this  bill  to  increase  the 'au- 
thorization for  TVA  to  borrow  funds  to 
meet  the  Tennessee  Valley  regicm's 
power  requirements  is  a  necessity,  Pbr 
a  third  of  a  century,  the  TVA  has  been 
in  existence,  and  diuing  most  of  that 
time  it  has  been  the  primary  supplier  of 
electric  power  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

The  Importance  of  electricity  was  well 
stated  last  month  in  an  address  by  Au- 
brey J.  Wagner,  Chairman  of  the  TVA 
Board  of  Directors,  before  the  American 
Public  Power  Association  annual  confer- 
ence in  Boston.    Mr.  Wagner  said: 

Electric  power  Is  Imbued  with  a  public  in- 
terest greater  tbao  almost  any  other  prod- 
uct Of  our  modern  aoclety.  The  maaalve 
public  dependence  on  tbl«  single  aoui«e  of 
energy  redoubles  the  concern  to  the  con- 
sumer for  lU  cost  and  the  rellabUlty  of  serv- 
ice. 

Our  efllclency  as  a  great  producing  Nation, 
searching  out  maitets  in  a  vigorously  com- 
petitive world,  depends  on  effective  use  of 
electric  energy.  Our  military  defenses,  from 
rifles  and  chemicals  to  atomic  weapons,  de- 
pend on  the  effective  use  of  electric  power. 
Thus,  we  must  be  constantly  aware  of  the 
national  importance  ot  our  task. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  lutve  equal 
concern  for  Its  Impact  on  the  life  of  the 
Individual. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  today's  modem  so- 
ciety, an  ample  supply  of  electricity  is 
essential  to  community  life  and  growth. 
In  the  Tennessee  Valley.  TVA  must  have 
this  additional  authority  to  borrow 
money,  with  its  revenues  from  the  sale 
of  electricity  to  back  up  the  borrowing. 

Electricity  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  is 
distributed  at  retail  by  106  municipal 
electric  systems,  50  rural  electric  cooper- 
atives, and  2  privately  owned  sjrstems. 
These  locally  owned  utilities  purchase 
power  at  wholesale  from  TVA. 

The  growth  in  the  use  of  electricity 
by  theee  local  retail  distributors  of  TVA 
power  la  remarkable.  Their  total  Ulo- 
watt-hour  sales  multiplied  10  times  in 
the  20-year  period  from  1945  to  1965. 


during  which  time  the  number  of  local 
distributors  increased  by  a  small  per- 
centage. 

My  city  of  Nashville  has  more  com- 
pletely electrically  heated  homes  than 
any  other  community  in  the  United 
States,  with  some  65,000  homes  being 
electrically  heated.  Nashville's  munici- 
pally owned  electric  utlll^  last  year  pur- 
chased some  4  billion  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity  at  wholesale  from  TVA,  for 
retail  delivery  to  nearly  150.000  con- 
sumers. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear.  I 
support  this  increase  in  TVA's  revenue 
bond  authority,  so  this  efficient  agency 
can  continue  to  provide  wholesale  power 
supply  to  a  growing  region. 

As  the  sponsor  of  a  bill  identical  to 
HR.  15225, 1  urge  prompt  passage  of  this 
important  measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.H.  16225  " 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
16d  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
of  1933.  as  amended  (IS  U.S.C.  831n-4),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "•760,000,000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,760,000,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  will  rise. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  15225)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 15d  of  the  Termessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  of  1933,  to  increase  the 
amount  of  bonds  which  may  be  Issued  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  883,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  aiKl  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  ocmsent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  ik)  objection. 


FOREIGN  SERVICB  BUILDINGS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1906 
Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itwlf  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wh^  House  on  the  State 
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the  gentleman 


irman,  H.R.  14019 
in  act  for  the  State 


of  the  Union  for  the  Kionsideratlon  of  the 
blU  <H.R.  14019)  tonmend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  AdL  1926,  to  authorize 
additional  appropria  lions,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by{  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

The  mo:.ion  was  a^i-eed  to. 

IN  THX  COmuTTOB  OF  THE  WHOUt 

Accordingly,  the  H^use  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  if  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  fanion  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  nH.  14019  with  Mr. 
Pulton  of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  th^  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  con^nt,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  j  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohi(»  [Mr.  Hays]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair] 
will  be  recognized  fo^  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  reco 
from  Ohio. 
Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  CL 

is  a  2-year  authorizat^, 

Department  for  the  aoquisition  of  build- 
ings abroad  and  the  ni^hitenance  and  re- 
pair of  those  we  alreWy  own.  Before  I 
outline  briefly  what  ilie  bill  contains.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Kelly],  th^  ranking  member, 
and  the  gentleman  iWom  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair],  the  ranking  Ijainorlty  member, 
and  all  other  membena  of  the  committee 
for  their  diligence  in  attending  and  for 
helping  to  get  this  bill;  in  shape  without  a 
long  series  of  hearings, 

Mr.  Chairman,  w*]  examined  every 
project  hi  detail  that]  Ithe  executive  re- 
quested. The  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
for  Administration,  Mr.  Crockett,  is 
mindful  of  our  interest  in  this  program 
and  has  cooperated  fi|ly  with  us  in  de- 
veloping the  Information  we  sought.  The 
new  Director  of  the  Foreign  Buildings 
oface.  Mr.  Ralph  Scarrltt,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer,  and  his  De  duty,  Mr.  Orlan  C. 
Ralston,  have  demor  grated  that  they 
have  a  good  grasp  of  t  tie  situation.  This 
is  the  more  commendi  iple  since  they  as- 
sumed their  present  ])t)sitlons  after  the 
hearings  were  well  imc  ^rway.  They  have 
made'  some  recomme  Idations  on  their 
own  InlUatlve  for  the  <ltletion  of  projects 
in  which  the  committee  was  happy  to 
concur.  T 

The  bill  authorizes  ie7,610,000  for  ac- 
qulslUon  of  buildings  I  i(  purchase  or  con- 
struction and  $25,35(Jdoo  for  mainte- 
nance and  repairs.  Th^  executive  branch 
requested  an  open-enc  tetuthorlzatlon  for 
maintenance  and  repsUrs  which  would 
mean  that  it  need  neve^  come  back  to  the 
committee.  The  comn^ijttee  did  not  grant 
the  request.  We  put  ini  ft  figiire  which  the 
execuUve  esthnates  lii  sufficient  for  2 
years,  so  that  at  least  ^  each  Congress 
It  will  have  to  come  sck  to  Justify  to 
the  legislative  commit  te  the  amount  of 
money  needed  for  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs as  well  as  for  new  construction. 

The  original  executif^  branch  requests 
for  acquisition,  purchase,  and  construc- 
Uon  was  $36,065,000.  '  ijhe  subcommittee 
cut  that  amount  to  $2(  ij010,000,  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  25  per^t.     TWs  is  to 
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carry  out  the  program  for  the  next  2 
fiscal  years. 

During  consideration  of  the  bill  the 
executive  department  requested  an  addi- 
tional $1,600,000  for  the  Chancery  In 
Saigon.  This  was  added  at  my  sugges- 
tion. I  was  in  Saigon  and  I  saw  that  the 
building  that  they  requested  last  year 
and  which  the  Congress  granted  in  an 
emergency  measure,  you  may  remember, 
was  not  going  to  be  sufficient.  Given  the 
growing  size  of  our  staff  we  would  have 
to  have  a  second  building,  and  possibly 
a  third  building.  This  would  entail  three 
sets  of  guards  in  the  street,  three  sets  of 
pillboxes  around  the  building,  and  three 
sets  of  people  manning  them,  three  sets 
of  security  people  in  three  buildings.  It 
seemed  to  me,  in  addition  to  paying  a 
high  rental,  this  was  nonsense,  since  we 
are  building  a  much  more  secure  build- 
ing, putting  it  back  from  the  street,  and 
placing  a  high  wall  about  It.  It  seemed 
to  me  It  made  sense  to  construct  a  build- 
ing capable  of  accommodating  all  these 
people,  and  that  would  need  one  set  of 
guards,  one  set  of  pillboxes,  and  provide 
maximum  protection. 

The  executive  branch  said  it  would  be 
only  too  happy  to  build  it  if  Congress 
concurred.  So  the  subcommittee  put  it 
in  and  it  raised  the  total  sum.  We  did 
screen  out  a  number  of  questionable 
projects,  including  plans  for  apartment 
houses.  Mr.  Scarritt  and  Mr.  Ralston 
deserve  some  credit  for  the  elimination 
of  apartments  because  the  department 
originally  asked  for  a  whole  bunch  of 
apartment  houses,  specifically  In  Hong 
Kong.  Bangkok,  and  Tokyo. 

I  visited  these  places  myself.  Mr. 
Ralston  visited  them  separately.  He 
wrote  a  report  which  I  did  not  read  after 
I  visited  them.  He  and  I  independently 
arrived  at  the  decision  they  did  not  need 
these. 

How  did  I  arrive  at  that  decision? 
The  people  in  the  field  including  our  am- 
bassadors said,  "We  do  not  need  them 
and  do  not  want  them."  Somebody  in 
the  department  thought  they  ought  to 
have  them  and  put  them  in. 

So  we  took  them  out,  because  in  Bang- 
kok, and  especially  in  Hong  Kong  there 
are  plenty  of  apartments  to  be  had  on 
the  open  market.  Our  people  would  pre- 
fer to  live  in  them  rather  than  in  an 
American  ghetto. 

We  did  take  out  $10  million,  which  we 

believe  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  taxpayers. 

There  are  other  amendments  which 

deal  with  the  overall  administration.    I 

will  mention  several. 

There  is  one  applying  to  the  acquisition 
of  property  by  the  exercise  of  option  to 
purchase,  in  leases  of  less  than  10  years. 
We  found  in  Africa  that  many  times  the 
only  way  we  can  get  a  building  quickly 
is  to  lease  one.  Many  times  we  can  get 
an  option  to  purchase,  and  the  amount 
we  pay  in  lease  money  can  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  price.  We  found  this 
would  save  the  Government  a  lot  of 
money.  In  other  words,  if  we  kept  the 
lease  10  years,  we  would  pay  for  the 
building  anyway,  and  we  would  have 
nothing  but  a  lot  of  rent  receipts.  Many 
times  we  can  use,  and  we  do  require  the 
Department  to  use,  local  currencies  that 
we  own  and  which  can  be  converted  to  a 


valuable  asset  through  the  purchase  of 
buildings  we  need. 

In  all  of  these  hearings  we  have  urged 
the  Department  to  use  these  local  cur- 
rency funds.  Wltii  some  exceptions  they 
are  being  used.  For  instance,  when  we 
build  in  some  countries  we  must  import 
plumbing,  air  conditioners,  and  electrical 
appliances.  In  such  cases  we  have  urged 
that  these  be  brought  in  from  the  United 
States. 

Some  years  ago  we  found  the  Depart- 
ment was  buying  silver,  china,  and  glass- 
ware in  foreign  countries.  We  called  in 
Mr.  Crockett,  who  had  Just  been  ap- 
pointed a  week  or  two  before,  as  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Administra- 
tion. We  told  him  we  thought  this  was 
absurd.  He  immediately  issued  admin- 
istrative orders.  Not  all  such  supplies 
are  being  bought  in  the  United  States, 
and  being  bought  as  cheaply  as  anywhere 
else.  This  provides  some  work  for  peo- 
ple in  this  country  and  saves  on  the  dol- 
lar drain.  Further,  it  demonstrates  the 
quality  of  American  design  and  crafts- 
manship. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  for  having 
done  his  ususd  good  Job  in  using  a  rather 
sharp  pnming  knife  in  limiting  to  the 
bare  necessities  the  authorization  for 
construction  of  these  buildings, abroad. 
If  I  remember  correctiy,  3  years  ago 
when  we  considered  this  same  authoriza- 
tion, we  really  pared  to  the  bone  the 
requests  of  the  State  Department  for 
these  foreign  buildings. 

I  especially  like  this  year  the  attitude 
which  the  committee  has  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  purchase  options,  whereby 
we  utilize  for  a  while  the  leased  build- 
ings. I  believe  the  committee  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  insistence  on  the  use 
of  the  local  currency  funds,  which  really 
gives  us  the  maximum  benefit  from  these 
funds.  The  committee  has  done  a  splen- 
did Job  and  the  Congress  is  bidebted  to 
it  for  the  diligence  it  has  shown. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  put  in  the  bill  au- 
thority for  the  Department  to  use  the 
money  it  receives  in  compensatory  pay- 
ments for  damages  to  repair  or  replace 
the  property. 

Under  the  present  law  such  payments 
go  into  the  Treasury.  The  Department 
must  secure  appropriations  in  order  to 
repair  the  property  which  was  damaged. 
Believe  it  or  not.  in  a  great  many  of 
these  cases  we  get  fairly  prompt  com-  • 
pensation. 

As  an  example.  I  saw  one  building  In 
Cairo,  Egypt,  which  had  been  damaged. 
They  did  not  have  money  to  repair  It. 
There  It  stands,  deteriorating  even  more. 
It  seemed  to  the  subcommittee  to  make 
sense  to  permit  the  Department  to  use 
compensatory  payments  to  r^ialr  the 
building  without  going  through  the  ap- 
propriation procedure.  We  have  Included 
legislation  to  this  end. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 
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Mr.  HATS.   Z  am  glad  to  yleU  to  the 

gentlenuA  from  Iow». 

Mr.  OR068.  The  goatlOBan  «oke  to 
me  earlier  about  an  amendment  to  the 
blU.   Would  he  ezplatn  that  briefly? 

Mr.  HATS.   I  wac  Just  eomlng  to  that 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention 
by  the  Foreign  Buildings  Oflloe— and 
they  have  bem  oooperatlTe  In  bringing 
these  things  to  our  attentloo — that  we 
were  going  to  have  to  find  new  quarters 
In  Bogot4.  Colombia,  and  that  the  lease 
arrangements  we  would  have  to  make 
there  would  be.  In  my  opinion,  extremely 
expensive.  Therefore,  I  have  prepared 
an  amendment,  and  I  have  beared  it 
with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair],  and  others  on  the  other  side,  to 
authorize  nM>ney  to  build  a  building  in 
Bogot4. 

We  have  the  land.  We  have  deferred 
the  building.  At  the  moment,  the  lease 
offered  to  us  Involves  money  which  would 
pay  for  a  new  building  in  something 
like  seven  and  a  fraction  years.  The 
building  would  be  completely  amortised, 
including  land,  in  not  more  than  10 
years. 

It  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary 
that  we  be  penny  wise  and  iMund  fool- 
ish, and  have  at  the  end  of  9  or  10  years 
nothing  but  a  bunch  of  rent  receipts, 
when  we  already  have  the  land.  We  can 
build  the  structure  according  to  our 
specifications.  We  will  not  be  in  a  part 
of  buUdlng  with  security  problems.  We 
will  have  a  building  we  can  amortise 
over  50  years. 

If  we  stayed  there  and  rented  space 
for  50  years,  we  would  have  to  pay  some- 
thing like  8  times  the  amount  of  money, 
as  I  figure  it,  compared  to  what  this  will 
cost  us. 

There  are  times.  It  seems  to  me,  when 
It  is  neoeasary  to  do  something  of  this 
kind.  We  talked  it  over,  and  we  belteve 
this  Is  the  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  QROSS.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
committee  for  what  I  believe  is  a  good 
}ob  on  this  bill.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  go  slow  in  autlMvlzlng  construction 
of  buildings  in  some  places  in  Africa. 
The  way  things  are  going  over  there  I 
wonder  how  many  governments  wUl  be 
In  existence  in  a  few  years. 

lit.  HATS.  I  am  not  sure  how  much 
we  discussed  this  In  these  hearings,  but 
I  recall  that  2  years  ago  over  and  ova: 
and  over  I  cautioned  the  Buildings  Ofltce 
about  this.  I  recall  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  AoAntl  did;  and  I  re- 
call that  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Kkllt]  did.  We  cautioned 
about  doing  that  very  thing. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  bringing 
this  point  up. 

That  is  exactly  why  we  put  In  the 
lease-purchase  agreements.  We  can 
lease  the  buildings.  Then  we  can  see 
the  situation.  If  conditions  look  stable, 
we  can  convert  to  a  purchase,  and  if  they 
do  not,  we  have  the  lease  and  the  other 
fellow  has  the  damages. 

Mrs.  KgJ.T.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  win  the 
gentleman  ylridt 

Mr.  HATB.  I  Held  to  the  gntle- 
vomaa  from  New  Tock. 

Mrs.  KBU.T.  I  dwold  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Mteiben  of  the 
Committee  the  fact  that  tiM  original  ex- 


ecutive nouest  for  Afrtea  was  $6,528,400. 
and  the  oommittee  cut  that  to  $S,48S,000. 

Mr.  HATB.   I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  AOAIB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yldd 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  share  the  attitude  of 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  In 
saying  that  this  subcommittee  performed 
a  wlendid  job  in  constdezing  this  bili 
that  Is  before  us  today. 

The  gentleman  was  kind  enough  to 
mention  some  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  believe  all  of  us  would  want  to 
say  that  the  chairman  did  an  outstand- 
ing Job  in  leading  our  consideration  of 
this  iM-ogram.  Not  only  did  his  interro- 
gation of  witnesses  devebv  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  Infonnatlon  and  contribute 
much  to  the  final  form  of  the  bill,  but 
also  he  has.  upon  occasion,  very  wisely.  I 
beUeve.  traveled  here  and  there  in  the 
world.  As  a  result  -of  observations  made 
on  the  spot— and  s<»ne  others  of  us  have 
tried  to  do  that  also — we  have  been  able 
to  make  changes  in  this  program  which 
I  believe  have  generally  been  for  the 
benefit  of  the  program  and  of  our  State 
Department  and  its  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal regret,  shared  I  am  certain  by  all 
my  ooUeagues  on  the  suboommlttee.  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
BoLTOH]  is  not  able  to  contribute  to  the 
debate  today.  She  Is  unfortunately 
slightly  ill.  She  has  been  most  faithful 
in  her  attendance  at  our  hearings  and 
brings  to  this  subject  a  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  and  comnuxisense. 

In  considering  this  bill  we  have  for 
several  years  be«i  confronted  with  a 
problem  of  how  we  can  make  available 
necessary  amounts  o<  money  and  reason- 
ably limit  these  amounts  to  certain  geo- 
graphic areas  without  unduly  tying  the 
hands  of  the  Department.  Several  years 
ago  we  hit  upon  the  device  of  authoriz- 
ing sums  by  major  geographic  areas. 
This  was  found  to  be  successful  and  the 
bUl  before  you  continues  that  approach. 
The  major  geographic  areas  in  the  world 
are  authorized  lump  sums.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  these  amounts  will  be  used 
for  specific  projects  which  were  justified 
to,  and  approred  by,  the  committee. 
However,  as  we  are  all  very  much  aware, 
conditions  are  changing  so  rapidly  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  predict  today  what  conditions 
will  be  1  year  or  2  years  hence.  There- 
fore, there  is  flexibility  within  the  areas 
in  the  use  of  this  money.  We  have  found 
this  to  be  a  successful  method  of  retain- 
ing congressional  control  in  the  past. 

Among  other  problems  which  we  have 
looked  into  in  considering  this  bill  was 
not  simply  the  matter  of  the  authority 
to  expend  money  to  acquire  and  maintain 
real  estate  for  our  275  posts  abroad,  but 
the  subcommittee  took  advantage  of  the 
hearings  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  num- 
ber ot  people  that  are  statfcmed  at  these 
posts.  If  we  felt  that  time  were  too 
many  pe(H>le  assigned  to  a  particular 
poet,  we  made  our  views  known  to  the 
responsible  authorities  and  asked  for  a 
Justification  of  their  presence  or  sug- 
gested cuts.  We  think  this  Is  a  proper 
and  useful  part  ot  oar  function. 

As  the  dialtman  has  pointed  out,  we 
did  bring  before  the  House  today  a  meas- 


un  wfaldi  Is  aoBM  $11  mfflion  less  than 
the  original  prapoeals.  Ttm  suboommlt- 
tee Is  principally  zeeponsiUe  for  this  re- 
duction but  some  credit  must  be  given 
to  the  Executive,  which  did  propoee  a 
number  ot  places  where  cuts  could  i»op- 
erly  bemade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  whole,  our  build- 
ings program  has  been  successful 
through  the  years.  The  sum  total  of  the 
value  of  the  buildings  which  we  now  have 
Is  far  in  excess  of  the  figures  at  which 
they  are  carried  on  the  official  records. 
With  very  few  exceptions  in  the  world  the 
value  of  the  properties  which  we  have 
acquired  has  risen  rather  steadily. 

The  CHAIEUIAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

As  a  result  of  that,  U  these  properties 
were  to  be  sold,  whldi,  of  course,  they 
wlU  not  be,  the  Treasury  would  realize 
a  sum  far  in  excess  of  that  which  we  have 
Invested  in  them. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  ttie 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  mention  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  United  States  recenUy 
bought  a  new  residence  for  our  ambas- 
sador. I  know  the  gentleman  f  rmn  Indi- 
ana llir.  ADAn]  knows  about  this  matter. 
I  was  out  there  and  saw  it  Just  after  we 
mirchaaed  it.  If  you  look  at  the  price  in 
dollars,  it  looks  pretty  high,  but  you  are 
looking  at  a  price  converted  at  a  very 
artificial  rate  of  exchange  from  that 
country's  currency  into  ours.  In  addi- 
tion, we  bought  it  with  local  currency 
funds,  of  which  we  own  a  large  amount. 
Although  the  price  looks  high,  in  fact 
we  obtained  that  property  for  about  20 
cents  <Ni  the  dollar  of  what  it  is  really 
worth.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  why  I 
believe  we  ought  to  use  as  much  of  our 
local  currency  holdings  as  we  can,  be- 
cause in  many  countries  inflation  is  re- 
ducing its  real  value  even  though  we  may 
continue  to  acquire  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  certainly  would  agree. 
As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  we  have  not 
only  written  into  the  law  that  local  cur- 
rencies are  to  be  used  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, but  we  have  constantly  encouraged 
responsible  authorities  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  brought  before 
the  Committee  today  a  bill  which  rep- 
resents and  carries  in  it  a  substantial  re- 
duction, but  it  Is  a  bill  which  has  re- 
ceived most  careful  scrutiny  over  a  period 
ot  weeks  and  months  and  one  which  is 
designed  to  meet  ova  Immediate  require- 
ments In  the  next  2  years. 

Ther^ore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this  Mil. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  cMisume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Yoi^  [Mrs. 
Kn.LT]  the  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mrs.  KEU.T.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  speak  In  support  of  HJl.  14019. 
The  SiriMommlttee  on  State  Department 
Organbsation  and  Foreign  Opoations. 
under  the  chatomanahlp  of  tlw  gentle- 
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man  from  Ohio  [M^.  Hats],  has  dis- 
charged its  responsibilities  in  considering 
this  bill.  The  hearings  will  bear  me  out. 
We  had  nine  session^  during  which  ex- 
ecutive witnesses  app^^red.  The  printed 
version  covers  256  Pliges.  In  addition, 
we  had  a  series  of  markup  sessions. 
Quite  clearly,  this  is  li^t  a  hastily  drawn 
bill.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  not  only  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  but  to 
all  of  its  members  who  devoted  so  much 
time  and  effort  to  drafting  a  bill  that 
came  out  of  the  subrammittee  and  the 
committee  unanimously. 

Frequently  I  find  there  is  a  lack  of  a 
clear  imderstanding  oh  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  uie  public  as  to  the 
reasons  for  a  bill  of  this  kind  and  magni- 
tude. Before  I  talk  al^ut  what  is  con- 
tained in  this  bill,  I W8  at  to  sketch  briefly 
the  considerations  ttat  our  committee 
take  into  account  bei  6re  acting  on  the 
buildings  blU.  | 

While  this  bill  an« 
Service  Buildings  Act,  li 
many  agencies  of  GovejKnment  other  than 
the  Department  of  StiEite.  The  Depart- 
ment administers  the  raBce  requirements 
and  some  of  the  housing  needs  of  other 
civilian  Government  agencies  and  mili- 
tary attaches  abroad.  \  Office  space  and 
living  quarters  are  incj 
cial,  labor,  science,  mi 
attach^  and  their  stal 
availability  of  Gove) 
provision  is  made  for 
other  Government  agi 
abroad  such  as  the 
tratlon,  the  Immigration  and  Naturallza- 
tlon  Service,  Customs,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  the  Amerifctin  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission.  Qlfice  space  in  Em- 
bassy buildings  is  also  provided  for  key 
staff  personnel  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  our  civilian  per- 
sonnel stationed  overset  the  committee 
over  the  years  has  dev^oped  specific  ob- 
jectives to  be  suJhieved  by  the  buildings 
programs.    These  are:! 

First,  to  provide  r^resentatlve  con- 
solidated office  space'  for  the  Foreign 
Service  and  other  agencies  of  the  VS. 
Government  operating  in  cooperation 
with  the  Foreign  Ser^ce  except  where 
leasing  arrangements  ^xt  more  advan- 
tageous. ' 

Second,  to  assure  through  the  consoli- 
dation, particularly  of  office  facilities,  a 
maximum  degree  of  security  with  mini- 
mum expense  to  the  Government.  I  need 
hardly  add  that  in  s«ne  areas  of  the 
world  the  problem  of  security  is  much 
more  difficult  to  handle  than  in  other 
areas. 

Third,  to  provide  Gdvemment-owned 
furnished  residences  i^r  oiu:  ambassa- 
dors and  ministers. 

Fourth,  to  provide  GJovernment-owned 
furnished  residences  fo^-  officers  in  charge 
of  consular  posts  and  for  senior  officers 
at  the  principal  diploniatic  missions,  in- 
cludhig  the  attaches  o  jthe  Defense  De- 
partment and  other  agencies. 

Fifth,  to  provide  Gtfvemment-owned 
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shortages,  and  so  forth,  where  no  prac- 
tical alternative  to  Government  housing 
can  be  found. 

In  this  latter  connection  the  commit- 
tee is  mindful  of  the  fact  that  our  civil- 
ians overseas  can  best  perform  their 
representational  functions  by  living  in 
the  local  conununity  rather  than  in  a 
compound  or  an  apartment  inhabited 
only  by  Americans.  Over  the  years  the 
committee  has  been  insistent  that  only 
special  circumstances  such  as  security  or 
health  are  sufficient  to  justify  concen- 
trating our  personnel  in  a  single  site  or 
structure. 

There  are  two  principal  purposes  set 
forth  in  H.R.  14019.  The  first  authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  $27,610,000  for  the 
purchase,  construction,  major  alteration, 
and  long-term  leasing  of  buildings  abroad 
that  are  necessary  for  the  effective  oper- 
ation of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
agencies  which  it  serves  in  their  space 
requirements.  This  is  more  than  $10 
million  below  the  executive  request.  The 
heaviest  reductions  were  made  in  the  Par 
East  and  the  Latin  America  areas.  Our 
Judgment  was  determined  by  unsettled 
conditions  in  some  countries,  abnormally 
high  costs  in  others,  the  availability  of 
adequate  accommodations  at  reasonable 
rental  rates,  and  the  desire  to  cut  down 
expenditures  and  dollar  outflows  as  much 
as  possible.  This  flgure,  I  should  add,  is 
intended  to  cover  acquisition  costs  for 
the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
authorize  an  appropriation  of  $25,350,000 
for  the  operational  activities  of  the 
building  program  such  as  maintenance, 
repair,  and  fiumishings  for  the  next  2 
fiscal  years.  The  United  States  currently 
has  long-term  lease  agreements  or  owns 
the  following  improved  properties:  242 
office  buildings,  171  residences  for  am- 
bassadors and  other  principal  officers, 
377  residences  for  other  officers  and  at- 
taches, 290  other  single  or  duplex  resi- 
dential buildings,  260  apartment  build- 
ings with  an  aggregate  of  1,967 
apartments,  and  151  other  buildings  such 
as  warehouses  and  garages.  These  build- 
ings are  capitalized  at  about  $250  million 
and  their  current  market  value  greatly 
exceeds  this  amount.  With  a  worldwide 
Investment  of  this  magnitude  it  is  clearly 
in  our  Interest  to  maintain  these  build- 
ings in  the  best  possible  condition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  that  the 
House  imderstand  that  the  committee 
has  stressed  that  excess  local  currencies 
be  used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
I  have  constantly  urged  the  executive  to 
seek  every  available  use  of  these  curren- 
cies for  our  various  programs  overseas. 
Since  1926  more  than  $257  million  have 
been  appropriated  for  use  in  the  Foreign 
Service  buildings  program  as  against  $49 
millions  in  D.S.  currency.  Thus  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  fimds  that  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  have  been  in  local 
currencies.  In  my  judgment  this  is  a 
constructive  utilization  of  our  large  for- 
eign currency  holdings. 

The  committee  is  mindful  of  the  neces- 
sity of  congressional  scrutiny  over  a  pro- 
gram of  this  type.  Immediately  after 
World  War  n  the  practice  was  to  author- 
ize large  sams  without  regard  to  details 
of  the  structures.    Over  the  past  decade 


the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the 
genUeman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays],  has 
Insisted  that  that  practice  be  ended.  At 
the  same  time,  he  and  all  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  recognize  that  in  a 
rapidly  changing  situation  it  would  be 
unwise  for  us  to  authorize  in  law  each 
Pfu-ticular  structure.  So  we  have  worked 
out  an  approach  which  combines  con- 
gressional oversight  with  executive  flexi- 
bility. We  have  authorized  sums  on  a 
geographic  basis.  The  sums  in  this  bill 
for  each  geographic  area  are  the  total 
of  the  various  requests  made  and  justi- 
fied by  the  executive  and  recommended 
by  the  committee.  They  are  not  picked 
out  of  the  air.  As  a  further  recognition 
of  the  need  for  same  element  of  flexibil- 
ity, provision  is  made  for  a  10-percent 
transfer  between  area  siuns. 

The  committee  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  for  the  various  areas  of 
the  world: 

Africa ^,  485,  000 

American  Beputdlcs 6, 720, 000 

Burope 8. 310, 000 

Par  Bast 3, 150.  OOO 

Near  East (j,  930,  ooo 


Subtotal ^_  a4,M6.000 

^SIA. 816, 000 

AgrlcxUtural  and  DeXenae  aUaob« 
housing 800, 000 


Total 36,010,000 

During  our  consideration  of  the  bill  in 
suocommittee,  it  was  brought  to  our  at- 
tention that  the  $1  million  that  Congress 
voted  last  year  for  a  new  chancery  in 
Saigon  woiild  not  permit  the  accommo- 
dation of  our  enlarged  staff.  We  were  of 
the  opinion  that  security  was  paramount 
at  that  post  and  any  structure  we  built 
should  be  adequate  to  provide  office  fa- 
cilities in  a  single  building.  Accordingly 
the  Department  submitted  an  estimate 
of  $1,600,000  as  an  additional  amount 
that  would  make  possible  an  enlarged 
single  structure.  The  subcommittee  and 
the  coounittee  approved  this  amount  and 
added  it  to  the  bill. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Eur(H>e,  I  am  imderstandab^  interested 
in  all  that  affects  that  area.  Most  of 
the  projected  structures  for  Europe  are 
scheduled  to  replace  inadequate,  over- 
crowded, insecure  and  outmoded  build- 
ings now  owned  or  leased  by  the  United 
States.  The  maintenance  and  operating 
costs  of  these  buildings  now  runs  at  about 
$107,000  a  year.  The  Department  esti- 
mates that  I4}proxlmately  $30,000  of  this 
amount  will  be  saved  annually  through 
the  replacement  of  these  buildings  with 
larger  and  more  modem,  efficient  build- 
ings. In  addition,  the  rental  now  being 
paid  annually  for  six  of  the  buildings  to 
be  replaced  will  represent  a  further 
savings  to  the  Government  of  about 
$85,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  based  upon  lengthy 
hearings  during  which  the  subcommittee 
discussed  each  of  the  projects  and  sup- 
ported by  my  own  observations  during 
the  course  of  my  studies  abroad.  I  think 
this  is  a  meritorious  bill  that  deserves 
the  support  of  every  Member.  I  urge  the 
unanimous  pasage  of  B.B..  14019. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 
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Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  would  not  want  to 
conclude  this  debate  without  paying  a 
compUxnent  to  the  gentlewisnan  from 
Ohio,  my  dUtlngulahed  coUeague  [Mrs. 
BoiTOMl.  who  Is  slightly  Indisposed  and 
Is  unable  to  be  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  BoltomI  at- 
tended every  meeting  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. She  has  a  vast  knowledge  of  our 
foreign  buildings  program,  having  seen 
a  great  many  of  them  In  person.  She 
has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  are  sorry  that 
she  Is  not  here  to  participate  In  this  de- 
bate today. 

Mr.  OTTTNOER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
was  one  of  only  three  members  to  vote 
today  agidnst  the  Foreign  Service  Build- 
ing Act  Amendments  of  1966.  HJl.  14019; 
yet  I  feel  strongly  that  there  are  very 
serious  objections  to  these  amendments. 

A  large  part  of  these  funds  is  allocated 
to  providing  Gtoverrunent-owned  fur- 
nished residences  to  XJJB.  emidoyees  over- 
seas— and  not  Just  to  ambassadors,  but 
to  a  wide  variety  of  ofBclals  including 
ministers,  consular  officers,  "senior  of- 
floen  at  principal  diplomatic  missions," 
''attach^  of  the  Defense  Department 
and  other  agendea."  and  any  other 
American  staff  wherever  a  finding  ts 
made  that  local  housing  Is  not  adequate. 

By  this  time,  we  should  have  learned 
the  great  detriment  to  our  overseas  en- 
deavor from  having  our  officers  live 
In  fancy  Government-furnished  quar- 
ters, apart  from  the  communities  In 
which  they  serve.  They  waste  their 
overaeas  experience,  both  to  themselves 
and  their  country,  living  so  far  apart 
from  and  financially  above  the  peotde 
with  whom  ttiey  work.  We  should  put 
an  end  to  these  practices. 

Purthermore,  even  If  this  contraction 
has  been  denned  necessary  or  desirable 
by  us.  the  provision  of  these  quarters 
cannot  but  be  described  as  a  luxiiiy.  To 
spend  $1S7  milllan  on  such  utilisation  at 
a  time  of  great  Inflationary  pressures 
and  at  a  time  that  our  boys  are  making 
the  ultimate  sacrifices  for  their  country 
in  Vietnam,  seems  outrageous. 

If  we  are  serious  about  cutting  un- 
necessary expenditures,  this  is  certainly 
an  ideal  place  to  start 

I  suppose  the  reason  that  the  bill  got 
mth  wide  Republican  support  was  be- 
cause of  the  small  Item  for  construction 
of  an  enlarged  chancery  in  Vietnam.  I 
am  sure  that  this  need  could  have  been 
met  handaomidy  from  existing  author- 
iaatlons  and  apprcvrlatlons. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  bill  perpet- 
uates an  unfortunate  bousing  practice 
that  vastly  reduces  the  effectiveness  of 
our  overseas  olBclala.  It  is  wasteful  at 
a  time  when  we  dM>uld  be  exerdstng 
meaningful  frugality  In  Federal  spend- 
ing.   It  should  liave  been  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  befaw  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  ttie  Clerk  will 
rcML 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  etUKted  by  the  Senmte  end  Hotue 
of  Mepnaentrntteta  of  ths  VniUt  aute»  of 
Amerlem  te  Cemgnn  mammhtet.  Tbat  moUob 
«a(  tlM  Vtarai^  SwvlM  BoUdlnga  Act.  1939 
(Sa  VAC.  SM,  is  amanded—  « 


(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  three  sentences 
ot  subsection  (d); 

(3)  by  striking  out  '•1,000,000''  In  sub- 
section (e)  and  Inserting  in  Ilea  ttaereoC 
"OS.aoo^OOO":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sectloa 
the  following  naw  subsections: 

"(f)  In  addition  to  amounts  authorised 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subaec- 
tlon,  there  la  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  State — 

"(1)  for  acquiattlon  by  purchase  or  con- 
struction (Including  acquisition  of  lease- 
holds) of  sites  and  btilldlngs  In  foreign  coun- 
tries under  this  Act,  and  for  major  altera- 
tions of  buildings  acquired  lutder  this  Act. 
the  following  sums — 

"(A)  for  use  in  Africa,  not  to  exceed  $5,- 
485,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  •1.885,000 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1967; 

"(B)  for  use  In  the  American  Bepublloa, 
not  to  exceed  $8,730,000,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  tl^SS.OOO  may  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  19S7; 

"(C)  for  uae  In  Europe,  not  to  exceed  $3,- 
310,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  9785,000  may 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1967; 

"(D)  for  use  In  the  Far  East,  not  to  exceed 
33.160,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  3660.000 
may  be  i^iproprtated  for  the  fiscal  year  1967; 

"(E)  for  use  In  the  Near  East,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 36,980,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  31,- 
880,000  may  be  approprUted  tot  the  fiscal 
year  1967; 

"(K)  for  facilities  for  the  United  SUtes 
Information  Agency,  not  to  exceed  $616,000, 
of  which  not  to  exceed  3430,000  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  1067; 

"(O)  for  facilities  for  agricultural  and  de- 
fense attach^  housing,  not  to  exceed  3800,- 
000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  3400,000  may  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1967; 

"(3)  for  use  to  carry  out  the  other  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  312.600.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968  and  not  to  exceed 
313,750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

"(g)(1)  Sxmis  appropriated  under  au- 
thority of  thU  Act  shaU  retnaln  ayallable  un- 
til expended.  To  the  m»T«iwni«  extent  feas- 
ible, e:q>endltures  under  this  Act  shall  be 
made  out  of  foreign  currencies  owned  by 
or  owed  to  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1966. 
not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
authorized  by  any  subparagraph  under 
either  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d),  or 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (f ) ,  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used  for  any  at  the  purposes  for 
which  funds  are  auUwrlaed  under  any  other 
subparagn^h  of  either  of  such  paragraphs 
(1)." 

Ssc.  2.  The  first  section  of  the  Foreign 
Service  BuUdinga  Act.  1936  (33  VS.C.  392). 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately 
after  "That"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Payments  made  for  rent  or  otherwise 
by  the  United  States  from  funds  other  than 
approprlatlona  made  \mder  authority  of  this 
Act  may  be  credited  toward  the  acquisition 
of  property  under  this  Act  without  regard 
to  limitations  of  amounts  Imposed  by  this 
Act." 

Bmc.  S.  Sectlmi  9  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act,  1936  (33  TJa.C.  300),  la 
amended  to  read  aa  foUows: 

"SM3.  3.  (a)  TIM  Secretary  of  SUte  U  au- 
thoriasd— 

"(1)  to  sell,  exchange,  lease,  or  license  any 
property  or  property  Interest  acquired  under 
this  Act,  or  under  other  authority,  for  use 
of  diplomatic  and  consular  establishments 
In  foreign  coimtries, 

"(3)  to  receive  payment  In  whatevn  form, 
or  In  kind,  he  determines  to  be  In  the  In- 
tersai  at  the  United  States  for  damage  to  or 
dsatruetkm  of  property  acquired  for  uae  of 
dlpkmiatle  and  consular  estabUshmenta 
abroad,  and  the  cootenta  of  aueh  buildings. 


"(3)  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United 
State  gifts  of  property  or  servlosB  of  any  Und 
made  by  win  or  oCharwlaa  for  the  pniyuees  ot 
this  Act. 

"(b)  Proceeda  derived  from  dlsposlttona, 
payments,  or  gifts  under  subsection  (a) 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  be  appUed  toward  acquisition, 
construction,  or  other  purposes  authorized 
by  this  Act  or  held  In  the  l^jrelga  Service 
Buildings  Fond,  as  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  may  beat  serre  the  Oovemment's 
Interest:  Provided.  TtuX  the  Secretary  sbaU 
report  all  such  transactions  annually  to  the 
Oongrees  with  the  budget  estlmatdi  of  the 
Department  of  State." 

Mr.  HAYS  (during  reading  of  the  bill) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point.  It  is 
a  short  Ull  aivd  I  believe  everyone  has 
had  an  opp<ntunlty  to  read  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obj^tion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AatKtntatTT  omaco  sr  ms.  rats 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hats:  On  page 
a.  beginning  m  line  13.  strike  out  "35.720.000. 
of  which  not  to  exceed  31,386,000"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  '^7,030,000,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  33.686,000". 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
amendment  about  which  I  spolte.  It 
provides,  In  the  Latin  American  area  an 
additional  amount  of  money.  We  have 
an  understanding  with  the  department 
as  to  the  planning  and  construction  of  an 
office  building  in  Bogota. 

I  believe  I  have  sufficiently  explained 
the  reasons  and  have  mentioned  the  sub- 
stantial savings  over  a  long  period  of 
Ume  to  the  taxpayers. 

If  there  are  any  questions,  I  would  be 
glad  to  answer  than,  but  I  did  sum  It 
up  in  the  presentation. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlonan  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Committee,  this  amendment  has  been 
discussed  with  us  on  the  minority  side. 
and  we  have  given  consideration  to  it 
We  think  it  is  a  good  amendment  and 
ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
and  ask  for  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questlcm  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  OhlolMr.  Hats!  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  P*in.Tow  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  repcxted  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (HJL 14019)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  1926, 
to  authorize  ftdd^'^>"ai  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  876,  he  reported  the  UU 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adoptfil  in  the  CMnmlttee  on  the  Whole* 
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The  SPEAKER, 
previous  question  Is 

Thequestl(m  is  oa 

The  amendment 

The  SPEAKER. 
the  engrossment  and 
thebUl. 

The  bill  was  otde 
and  read  a  third  time 
third  time.    

The  SPEAKER 
the  passage  of  the  bin. 

The  question  was 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Sl 
the  vote  on  the  ground 
not  present  and  make 
that  a  quorum  is  not 

The  SPEAKER, 
is  not  present 

The  Doorkeeper 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
Members,  and  the 

The  question  was 
were— yeas  290,  nays  3, 
follows  : 

(BOUKo 


let  the  rule,  tiie 

amendment, 
jagreedto. 
question  Is  on 
reading  of 

to  be  oigrossed 
was  read  the 


Tlife  question  Is  on 


taJ4^. 

:er,  I  object  to 

a  quorum  Is 

point  of  order 

prtoent. 

Evidently  a  qiUKiui 

wU  close  the  doors. 

Kill  notify  absent 

Clerl[jwlllcaUtheroU. 

ijaken;  and  there 

]iotvotingl38,  as 


AbWtt 


Albert 

Andetaon,  HI. 

Anderson. 
Tenn. 

Andrews, 
George  W. 

Andrews, 
Qlenn 

Andrews, 
N.Dak. 

Arends 

Ashler 

AsptnaU 

Ayies 

Bandstra 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battla 

BeckwoTth 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett 

Berry 

BetU 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Bocgs 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brook 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Oallf. 

Broyhlli.  R.o. 

BroyhiU.Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton.  Oallf. 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Oallaa 

Cameron 


TXAS— sgjo 

Davis,  wis. 

delaOaraa 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Devlne 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Dowdy 

Duncan.  Te|i^ 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Bdmondsoi 

Bdwards,A]a. 

Bvans.Ool4 

Everett 

Fallon 

Famsley 

Fasc^ 

Feighaa 

TUbat 

Foley 

Fonl.OeraI<l 

Ford, 

Winiaml) 
Fountain 


,  TeEB. 


Carter 

Casey 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clancy 

ClawBon.DeI 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

CohiOan 

CoUler 

Colmer 

ConaUe 

Conte 

Corman 

Craley 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

CurUa 

Curtis 

Dague 

Iiavt^aa. 

cacn— ' 


Frtedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton. 

Fuqua 

Oannata 

Oathlngs 

Oettys 

Olbbons 

QilUgan 

Oonsalea 

CkMden 

Oreen,Pa. 

Qrelgg 

Oildflr 

GrUBtha 

Oroas 

Orover 

Oumey 

Hsgan.a». 

Hagen,Oaui 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpem 

"*mflton 

Hanley 

TTsnsiiii. 

Hansen.  loi 

Harvey.  _ 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Heeler 

Hdstoekl 

Henderson 


HoUfleid 


Howard 
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Htingate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelaon 

Johnson,  CUlf. 

Joluison,  Okla. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jonea.MXI. 


Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

KeUy 

King,  Calif. 

Klng,ll.T. 


Kunksl 

Ijandrum 

Langea 

Latta 

I^ggett 

Iiennon 

Upaoomb 

Long.lU. 

liOve 

MeCIory 

McCuUoch 


McFUI 

McOrath 

MeVleker 

Maodonald 

MacOregcr 

Xachen 

Uaekar 


Maddaa 


icainiard 

Uanh 

Martin,  Ala. 

>;aran,iiei». 

Kathlaa 

Matthews 

May 

MUler 
mils 


Olson.  Minn. 
OireaI.Oa. 


Patman 

Patten 

PsUy 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

^oage 

PoS 

Pool  • 

Price 

PnrceU 

Qule 

Race 

RandaU 

Reld,  N.T. 

Relnecke 

Hesntck 

Reuaa 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roberta 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bononth  >1 


Boudi 

Roybal 

BumaMd 

Ryan 

stOanaala 

Baylor 

8<dilaler 

Schmldhatiser 

SchneebeU 

Schwelker 

Srtden 

Shipley 

Bhrtver 

Slak 

Skublts 

Black 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  lOwa 

Smith,  Va. 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

StfSttOA 

Stubblefleld 

SuUlvan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

1>ague,CaUf. 

Tenser 

MATS— 3 
Ottlnger 


TtMimpsrm.  TsK. 
THnaasow.  Wla. 
Tbdd 
Tunner 
Tupper 
Tuten 
Udan 
Ullman 
VanDeeitla 
Vanlk 
Waggonasr 
Walker.  H.  Ilex. 
Watklns 
Watson 
Watta 
Weltner 
Whlta.  Tex. 
Whltener 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
WUson.Bob 
WUson. 
Charles  K. 

Wour 

Wydler 

Tatea 

Totmg 
Younger 


Secrest 
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Abemethy 
Addabbo 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

BMlng 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brooks 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J..  Jr. 

OabeU 

CahlU 

Callaway 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Oonyers 

Oooley 

Corbett 

Daddarlo 

Danlds 

Dawson 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

Dolski 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

lEdwanls,  Calif . 

Bdwarda,La. 

BUsworth 


Ftogarty 

Ftellnc^uysen 

OaUa^^ier 

Olalmo 

OUbert 

Qrabowdd 

Oray 

Oreen.Oreg. 

Oubser 

HaUeck 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harvey.  Ind. 

HflMit 


PvppMf 

PbUbln 

FoweU 

Pudnakl 

Qulllen 

BedUa 


Beld.m. 

Relftf 

Bhods^Aris. 

Bivcrs,  Alaaka 

Rodlno 

Bonan 


Huot 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas;  Mo. 

Kee 

Keogh 

King.  Utah 

Klrwaa 

Kluevnakl 

Kreba 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Long.!*. 

McCarthy 

McDoweU 

MeBwBB 


Boonsy.  X.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskt 

Roudrtnub 

Satterfleu 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Scott 

Banner 

Sickles 

Bikes 

Smith,  K.T. 

Springer 

Staffocd 

Stalbaum 


Martin. 

Mats!in>ga 

Meeds 


TeagtebTsx. 
Thoasjson.  M  J. 
ToU 
Trimble 


Multer 
Morptay.m. 
Murphy.  N.T. 
Murray 

mz 

O'Brien 

CHara.!!!. 

01aen.Biont. 

01«etll,r 


U«t 

Vlgoctto 

Vivian 

Walker,  MUa. 

WbaUey 

White,  Idaho 

Williams 

WlUla 

WrigM 

Wyatt 

Zablookt 


.Idaiio 


Mlciii    XlM 

MOener 


Mooriiead 

Morgan 

Mbrrta 


Morton 
Natelier 


Nelsen 

O'Hara.lOiA. 

CKonaU 


Xrins.Tenn. 
Farbetela 
Famtim 
Ftndley 

FlBO 

Wood 
Flynt 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
TTie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Maaaachu- 
aettSL 
Mr.  Keogh  with  Ifr.  CahUL 
Mr.  Rooney  oif  Msw  York  with  Un.  BoltoiL 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  McBwan. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Ur.  OUbert  wtth  Mr.  Whkuey. 
Mr.  Base  with  Mr.  Aahbrook. 
Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  lAizd. 
Mr.  Bdwaida  o<  Loolalana  with  Mr.  QulUeti. 
Mr.  ToU  with  Mr.  KnpCannaa. 
Mr.  Annnnalo  with  Ifr.  DanrtnaU. 
Mr.  Ooolsy  with  Mr.  Otflawi^. 
Ur.  Dnlakt  with  Mr.  Caderbarg. 
Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Flno. 


Mr.  Murphy  of  Mew  York  with  MT.  amlth 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  OTfelll   ot  Maasachusette  wltb  Ur. 
Moraa. 

Mr.  PhUbln  with  Ur.  Moahar. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Ur.  Halleek. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaaka  with  Mr.  Oubaer. 

Mr.  Danlala  wtth  Mr.  Firallnghayaan. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Brown.  Jlr. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mlaals- 
alppt 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Slcklea  with  Mr.  BoU^ 

Mr.  Slkea  with  Mr.  Boudebush. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Mew  Jersey  with  Mr.  Cor- 
bett. 

Mr.  Stalbaum  with  Mr.  Krlenbom. 

Mr.  winiams  with  Mr.  Dlcklnaon. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  wtth  Mr.  Don  H.  Otousan. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mra.  Reld  of  UlnoU. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Ur.  Springer. 

Mr.  Kreba  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CHalmo  wtth  Mr.  Rhodaa  of  Artaona. 

Mr.  Kluaqmakl  wtth  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  MMa  wltti  Mr.  Bosmor. 

Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  TnHi»«» 

Mr.  Whlta  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  wtth  Mr.  OabaO. 

Mr.  Boland  wtth  Mr.  Kea. 

Mr.  Klrwan  wtth  Mr.  Bostenkowakt. 

Mr.  Bdwards  of  OallfomU  with  Mr.  Oon- 
yera. 

Mr.  Xvlna  wtth  Mr.  Faibstetn. 

Mr.  Vlynt  with  Mr.  Olaan  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Tmgne  of  Texas  wtth  Mr.  Bmrnuf. 

Ur.  Mseda  wl«h  Ur.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Vlgorito  wtth  Mr.  Dlg^a. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  wtth  Mr.  Huot. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Barbig. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Ur.  OaDac. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr,  Oray  with  Mrs.  Hanaen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Pudnakt  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Vivian. 

Mr.  MbDow^  wtth  Mr.  Tuck. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah  wtth  Mr.  Muiphy  ot  lUI- 


Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  CHara  of  IDlaats. 

Mr.  Oallagtur  with  Mr.  Qrabowakl. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mn.  Oraan  of  Onvoi. 

Mr.  Abarnethy  with  Mr.  BtiHln 

Mr.  Vtannm  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Flood  wtth  Mr.  Booan. 

Mr.  Nix  wtth  Mr.  Boncalto. 

Mr.  Booney  of  FennsylvanU  with  Mr.  Boott. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Boheuar. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  i^^caker.  Z  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  have  6 
legislative  days  In  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  Just  pa  snort 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ohjeetkm  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  fmm  Ohlot 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MB98AOB  RtOM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  measage  from  the  BtmAt  br 
Mr.  ArxtDfton.  one  of  its  clerics  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  pMeed 
Joint  reaoltttlons  of  the  f  oOowlnc  tMta. 


^..^ 
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In  which  the  conciirrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested: 

8  J.  Rea.  160.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  t>eglnnlng  June  13,  1966,  and  end- 
ing June  19,  1966,  as  "(Hb  mdustry  Week"; 
and 

8  J.  Res.  161.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
tbe  third  8uaday  In  June  of  each  year  as 
"father's  Day." 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  TREAS- 
'  URY  AND  POST  OPPTCE  DEPART- 
MENTS, THE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  CERTAIN  INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES  FOR  THE  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1967, 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiumlmous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  (HJR.  14266) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  Post  Office  Departments,  the  Ebcecu- 
tlve  Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectirai  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? The  Ctiair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Stbid,  Passman,  Asdabbo,  Cohklan. 
Yatis,  Mahon.  Contx.  Robison,  and  Bow. 


fHjIno  conference  report  on 

HR.  14266 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
pari  of  the  House  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night tomorrow,  Tuesday,  June  14,  1966. 
to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill  H JR. 
14266,  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GAS  INDUSTRY  WEEK 

iir.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
QDeaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  frtan  the  Speaker's  desk  the  Senate 
Jdnt  re6(dutlon  (SJ.  Res.  160)  to  des- 
ignate the  period  beginning  Jime  13, 
1966,  and  ending  June  19.  1966,  as  "Gas 
Industry  Week,"  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clei^  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  trust  this  is  not 
going  to  cost  us  any  money? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  We  have 
taken  care  <rf  this  so  it  will  not  cost 
anybody  and  at  the  same  time  you  can 
still  expand  the  gas  industry  in  every 
dix«ction. 

Mr.  OROeS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  SAYIiOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  Pennsylvania's  reputation  as  a  coal 
producer  and  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
Nation's  oil  industry,  the  State's  im- 
portance as  a  source  of  natural  gas  has 
been  too  easily  overlooked.  With  the 
advent  of  Gas  Industry  Week,  June  13- 
19,  It  is  in  order  that  the  Record  contain 
some  reference  to  our  contributions  in 
making  available  the  fuel  that  has 
brought  convenient  living  into  so  many 
American  homes. 

As  early  as  1872  a  2-lnch  iron  pipe- 
line extending  5V2  miles  from  Newton  to 
Titusville,  Pa.,  was  completed  to  trans- 
port gas  for  household  purposes.  The 
State  thereupon  took  a  place  among  the 
leading  producers  of  natural  gas  and — 
through  the  years  of  development  of 
rich  fields  in  the  Southwest — retained  a 
prominent  position  in  the  new  industry. 
As  late  as  1942  our  State's  output  was 
approximately  15  percent  of  national 
production,  with  the  present  22d  Con- 
gressional District  counties  accounting 
for  almost  30  percent  of  the  State's  total. 

As  long-distance  pipelines  were  con- 
structed during  and  after  World  War 
n  to  carry  natural  gas  from  the  South 
and  Southwest,  Pennsylvania's  share  of 
the  markets  dwindled  steadily,  yet  the 
industry  has  remained  an  important 
part  of  the  State's  economic  structure. 
Estimated  proved  reserves  of  natural  gas 
in  Pennsylvania  are  approximately  1^ 
trillion  cubic  feet,  with  considerably  more 
expected  to  be  discovered  as  exploration 
methods  are  improved. 

Whatever  Pennsylvania's  future  in  the 
gas  industry.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  aware 
that  C(Hnpanles  engaged  in  searching  for 
and  producing  and  distributing  this  com- 
modity hecve  played  a  vital  role  in  Amer- 
ica's progress,  not  only  because  they 
have  made  life  easier  for  householders 
but  also  because  of  the  business  that 
they  have  created  for  other  industries. 
As  a  producer  of  steel  and  other  equip- 
ment used  by  the  gas  industry,  Pennsyl- 
vania is  quick  to  recognize  these  bene- 
fits. 

I  salute  the  natural  gas  industry  on 
this  important  occasion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

SJ.  Rn.  160 

Whereas  the  first  gas  company  In  the 
United  States  was  founded  In  Baltimore. 
Maryland,  on  June  13,  1816;  and 

Whweas  June  13, 1966,  marks  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  gas  indxutry  in  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  gas  Indiutry  Is  the  sixth 
largeait  industry  in  the  United  States,  with 
thlrty-stz  million  six  hundred  thousand  ctis- 
tomers  served  by  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  tortj  utUlty  com^MuUes  throughout  the 
fifty  States  of  the  Union  and  other  areas  <^ 
our  Nation;  and 


Whereas  the  gas  Industry  is  making  a  major 
contribution  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  millions  at  Americans:  Now,  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatit)ea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period  be- 
ginning June  13,  1066,  and  ending  June  19, 
1966,  Is  hereby  designated  as  "Oas  Industry 
We^".  The  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  Inviting  the 
governments  of  States  and  communities  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  Join  In  the 
observance  of  such  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


FATHER'S  DAY 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  161)  to  desig- 
nate the  third  Simday  in  June  of  each 
year  as  Father's  Day,  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Rogers]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
third  Sunday  in  June  of  1966  Is  hereby 
designated  as  "Father's  Day".  The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  an- 
nuaUy  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  appro- 
priate Qovemment  officials  to  display  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  on  all  Government 
buildings  on  such  day,  Inviting  the  govern- 
ments of  the  States  and  communities  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  and 
urging  our  people  to  offer  public  and  private 
expreeslons  on  such  day  to  the  abiding  love 
and  gratitude  which  they  bear  for  their 
fathers. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


POPUIiARTTY  POLLS  RECORD  DE- 
CLINE IN  CONFTOENCE  IN  OUR 
LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Boa 
Wilson]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
poiift  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

l^ie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
htr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cent popularity  polls  records  an  wnlnous 
decline  in  confidence  in  our  leadership. 
This  can  be  dangerous  nationally  In 
time  of  war. 

Part  of  this,  of  course,  is  caused  by 
squabbling  within  the  administration, 
but  a  good  p<ut  is  caused  by  the  glaring 
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spectacle  of  social  high|inks  in  the  White 
House. 

In  one  headline  AmMcans  read  that 
18.000  more  American  troopa  are  being 
sent  to  fight,  and  possil  >jy  die.  in  the  deep 
jungles  of  southeast  4sia;  in  another 
that  some  2,200  are  to  attend  a  formal 
White  House  wedding  I  for  one  of  the 
President's  daughters. 

In  one  news  story.  Wf  read  of  men  so 
desperate  in  battle  thi^  they  call  down 
phosphorous  bombs  oij|^  their  own  posi 
tions  from  their  own 
of  administration  offl^: 
watusi  and  the  frug 
gatherings. 


LET'S  PUT 

PERSPECterVE 
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dancing  the 

at   Washington 
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Mr.  ANDREWS  of 
Speaker,  I  ask 
the   gentleman   from 
YomrcER]  may  extend 
point  in  the  Record  ant : 
ous  matter.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
North  Dakoto? 

There  was  no  object 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    M: 
Oleh  McDaniel.  senior 

Litton  Industries,  Inc.,  ^ 

dress  at  the  annual  B  iplnessmen's  Day 
luncheon  of  the  Schoofiof  Business  Ad 
ministration  on  March  23.  1966,  at 
Southern  Methodist  Ui^versi^  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  on  the  subject  "uet's  Put  Mergers 
in  Perspective."  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  question  of  merger^  Is  constantly  be- 
fore the  Congress,  as  w^  as  the  question 
of  protecting  small  busiiiess.  his  address 
not  only  seems  to  be  01  {currmt  interest 
but  he  speaks  from  a  wMdth  of  informa- 
tion because  Litton  Iriiustries  has  re- 
sulted from  many  menj^.  His  address 
follows: 

Lr's  Ptit  Mnons  i^PmspxcRvs 
(A  significant  address  by  |fr.  Glen  McDanld, 
senior  vice  president  ofl  Litton  Industries, 
Inc.,  at  the  annual  businessmen's  day 
luncheon  of  the  Schocl  ctf  Business  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon,  Mar.  a8>  1966,  Southern 
Methodist  University,  DaQas,  Tex.) 

VDKSWOsa 

It  Is  always  a  matter  of  arlde  to  any  cam- 
pus when  one  of  Its  dlstli  igulshed  graduates 
returns  to  participate  In  o  ^  of  Its  Important 
functions.  It  la  even  msH  so  when  that 
graduate  decides  to  use  the  forum  of  his  old 
school  to  laimch  some  thought-provoUns 
ideas. 


The  School  of  Business 
Southern  Methodist  Uni 
Olen  McDaniel,  SenlOT  VI 
ton  Industries,  Inc.,  In 
fomia  to  be  Its  principal 
nual  Businessmen's  Day  L^ 
1966. 


Administration  of 

Unlvl*slty  Invited  Mr. 

'Ic  e|  President  of  Llt- 

I  Overly  Hills,  CaU- 

1  ipeaker  for  its  an- 

Li  ilicheon,  March  23. 


On  that  occasion,  he  ch^fe  to  speak  on  th* 
subject  of  "Let's  Put  Mergers  In  Perspectlve." 
We  think  what  he  said  d^rves  to  be  read 
widely,  considered  wen  tk  those  who  read 
It.  and  perhaps  be  treatedlM  a  valuable  rtf- 
erence  by  Individuals,  agejicles,  departments 


and  libraries  to  which  w< 
compliments. 

"Hie   School   of  Buslnefi 
takes  particular  pleasur*  1 1 


time  of  our  May.  1966  Oon  u  nencemant.  since 


It  represenu  the  Fiftieth  .  \  onlTetiary  of  the 
unlvenlty  and  a  part  at  |hat  exexciae  has 


send  It  with  our 


Administration 
doing  this  at  the 


been  the  award  to  Mr.  Olen  Mon««m  gf 
an  Honorary  Doctor  of  Iawb  degree. 

AsBON  Qonnr  fUrrnnf. 
Dean,  School  of  Bualneu  Administr*- 
tion,  8o%ithem  Methodiat  Univtrsity, 
DaUai.Texaa. 
Why  am  I  speaking  on  mergers  today? 
One  reason  Is  that  Mr.  Donald  F.  Turner, 
the  recently  appointed  head  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  has 
said  that  he  intends  to  formulate  guidelines 
that  will  give  businessmen  a  basis  for  detsr- 
mlnlng  what  kinds  of  mergers  the  Antitrust 
Division  will  take  action  against.   Mr.  Turner 
has  said  he  wlU  invite  Industry  conunent  on 
these     guidelines — and     I    think     Industry 
should  participate  actively  in  the  discussion 
of  his  guidelines. 

Another  reason  is  that  there  has  recently 
been  a  heavy  barrage  of  criticism  of  mergers 
by  a  small  but  vocal  band  of  economists  and 
members  of  Congress.  These  econonUc 
theorists  claim  mergers  should  be  stopped 
merely  because  they  lead  to  larger  business 
entitles  which  these  economists  assume  ars 
bad  from  a  socio-economic  theoretical  point 
of  view.  They  denoxuice  "super  concentra- 
tion"; and  since  "super  concentration"  re- 
sults, they  say,  from  mergers,  they  argue  that 
mergers  are  bad  and  ahould  be  stopped. 

These  economists  base  their  approach 
partly  on  broad  statistical  studies  which  were 
made  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  They  f aU 
to  take  Into  account  the  present  realities  of 
business,  the  flood  of  new  technology,  or  the 
present  and  prospective  benefits  of  m«geis. 
Strangely  enough,  these  attackers  are  mak- 
ing their  loudest  noise  against  conglcmer- 
ate  mergers.  In  reality  these  mergers  are  the 
most  beneficial  and,  because  by  deflnitkm 
they  Invlove  companies  In  different  fields, 
they  have  the  least  potential  for  harming 
competition. 

We  cannot  asstmie  that  the  noise  being 
made  by  these  theorists  is  to  be  dismissed  as 
Just  so  much  snaoke,  because  they  have  ad- 
vanced legislative  proposals  that  Ulustrate 
the  seriousness  of  their  attack.  One  ot  these, 
the  Adams  {Mtqiosal,  would  apply  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  to  aU 
conglomerate  companies  that  control  ten 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  market  for  any  prod- 
uct or  service,  or  that  own  or  control  assets 
or  securities  valued  In  excess  of  $35,000,000. 
Under  this  proposal,  the  Securities  and  Ks- 
change  Commission  would  be  en^xiwered  to 
limit  the  size  of  such  companies  by  dissolu- 
tion or  divestiture.  Dr.  Walter  Adams,  pro- 
fessor of  sc(Hiainlos  at  Michigan  State  Unl- 
Tttsity,  Justifies  thU  proposal  with  the  charge 
that  the  conglomerate  company  has  no  ad- 
vantages ot  specialisation,  eoonomies,  spe- 
cialised skills  or  know-how  which  are  con- 
ducive to  research,  Invention  and  innova- 
tion, that  the  conglomerate  company  la  the 
"least  oonsclonable  form  of  economic  power" 
and  is  the  "least  defensible  form  ot  private 
socialism  In  America." » 

However,  this  high-powered  name  calling 
does  not  answer  the  question,  "What  is 
wrong  with  mergers?" 

For  one  thing,  the  attackers  have  not 
proved  that  super  concentration  exists. 
Donald  F.  Turner,  Assistant  Attorney  Qen- 
eral  In  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division.  In 
an  article  last  year,  concluded,  "There  Is 
some  evidence  that  the  concentration  <rf 
assets  In  the  hands  of  the  largest  business 
flmu  has  risen  somewhat  over  the  past  sev- 
eral decades." »  He  cited  some  studies  Indi- 
cating perhaps  an  increase  of  five  percentage 


i  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  88th  Cong.,  2d  Sees, 
pt.  1  at  24.9,  251  (1964). 

'Turner,  Conglomerate  Mergers  and  Sec. 
tion  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  78  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
1313.  1327  (1965). 


points  In  the  share  of  assets  of  all  Industrial 
oorporatioos  held  by  the  100  largest  firms 
between  1900  and  1968.  But  he  also  cited 
other  studies  Indicating  that  the  degree  ot 
concentration  has  remained  relatively  stable 
since  1935. 

But  regardless  of  the  concentration  ratio, 
the  Important  consideration  is  the  opportu- 
nity for  small  bxislness  to  form  and  flourish. 
On  this  question,  Mr.  Turner  concluded. 
".  .  .  there  is  little  or  no  indication  that  any 
relative  decline  In  the  opportunities  for  smaU 
businesses  has  occurred.  Almost  any  way 
that  one  defines  'small  businesses',  their  abso- 
lute niuiber  has  risen  steadily  and  substan- 
tially over  the  years,  and  the  relative  num- 
ber of  small  firms  to  large  ones  appears  to 
have  remained  remarkably  stable;  Indeed, 
from  1945  to  1956,  the  last  year  for  which 
statistics  seem  to  be  available,  the  rriatlve 
number  of  smaU  firms  Increased  slightly."* 
Mr.  Turner  noted  that  this  stability  has  been 
present  even  In  the  manufacturing  sector, 
where,  because  of  the  tremendous  Invest- 
ments In  asseu  required,  one  wmUd  think 
small  business  would  play  a  less  important 
role. 

Not  only  have  these  critics  failed  to  prove 
"super  concentration"  exists,  they  also  have 
not  proved  that  mergers  are  bad.  The  fact 
Is  that  the  vast  majority  of  mngers  are  good 
for  the  economy.  Mr.  Turner's  predeoessor  at 
the  Antitrust  Division  once  said  that  (me  rea- 
son the  Government  challenged  less  than  l  % 
ot  the  merg««  occurring  each  y«ar  Is  that  "so 
few  of  them  are  Illegal.**  I  will  have  more 
to  say  on  that  In  a  moment. 

But  one  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  drive 
home  today  Is  that  it  is  time  for  bustneas- 
men  to  speak  out  clearly  and  forcefully  In 
support  of  those  1^0  are  advocating  leason 
and  logic  amid  the  furor  and  oonfuslon.  And 
there  are  many  advocating  reason  and  logte. 

The  minority  members  of  ths  Senate  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  studying  anrmwni^  ooq. 

centratton  are  doing  an  exoeUeat  Job  keep- 
ing the  record  stnOght.  Also,  Mr.  Tfnmsr 
himself  has  stated  on  ssveral  oocaaldiis  that 
he  Intends  to  move  slowly  against  oonglom- 
ente  mergers — at  least  untu  he  understands 
better  their  economic  c<mseqneaces. 

Mr.  Turner  deserves  high  praise  for  this 
realistic  approach  and  for  his  forthright- 
nees  and  courage  In  calling  for  a  full  ap- 
praisal of  conglomerate  mergers  In  ths  face 
'  of  the  attack  by  the  loud  band  of  socio- 
economic alM<dutlsts.  But  businessmen,  who 
are  cloeest  to  ths  subject,  cannot  leave  the 
whole  burden  to  others. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  the  erltlcs  ot  msrg- 
ers  have  not  shown  that  mergers  ars  bad. 
They  have  failed  to  do  this  because.  In  tsot, 
most  mergers  are  beneficial  to  the  economy 
and  to  the  public. 

But  before  we  get  Into  that,  we  bad  better 
define  our  terms. 

Thsre  are  three  generally  reeognlaed  types 
of  mergers: 

(1)  The  horlaontal  merger — ^the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  direct  competitor. 

(2)  The  vertical  merger— the  acqulsitloa 
of  a  company  standing  In  a  supplier  or  cus- 
tomer relationship,  or  potential  suppUer- 
customer  relationship,  with  the  acquiring 
company,  aztd  the 

(3)  Conglomerate  merger — the  acquisition 
of  a  company  In  a  different  field  and  whloJk 
Is  neither  a  competitor,  a  customer,  nor  a 
BuppUer. 

Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  which  deals 
with  corporate  msrgsra.  provides  that  no  oor- 
poratlon  engaged  In  oommeros  sbaU  aoqulr* 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  stock  or  assets 
of  another  corporation  also  engaged  m  com- 
merce where.  In  any  line  of  commscoe  in  any 
section  of  the  oountry,  the  sffsot  of  snob  ae- 
qulsttlon  may  be  substanttally  to  lessen  oa«a- 
petltlon  or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly. 

•/bid. 
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Now,  I'm  siire  tbat  at  flnt  blush,  moat  of 
vm  would  agree  tbat  the  merger  of  two  healthy 
and  nibstantlal  competltan  would  ralae 
the  probability  of  a  subaUntlal  leaaenlng  of 
competition.  Of  course,  such  a  merger  would 
Icasen  competition  between  the  two  com- 
panies. In  fact,  it  wotild  eliminate  It.  But 
would  that  necessarily  raise  the  probability 
of  a  substantial  lessening  of  competition 
generally — I.e..  among  all  companies — In  that 
market? 

I  submit  that  there  la  wide  room  for  merg- 
ers between  healthy  competitors  where, 
over-all,  the  procompetltlve  effects  out- 
weigh the  anU-competlUve  effecU.  Por  ex- 
ample, by  giving  the  merging  companies 
greater  resources  or  facilities,  such  a  hori- 
zontal merger  may  sharpen  competition  by 
forcing  the  other  companies  In  the  market 
to  work  harder,  or  by  enabling  the  merged 
companies  to  offer  greater  competition 
against  larger  companies  In  the  market,  such 
as  where  the  merging  companies  are  relatively 
small  and  face  competition  from  large  en- 
trenched companies. 

As  an  Illustration,  some  years  ago  the 
Antitrust  Division  approved  the  merger  of 
Hudson  and  American  Motors  and  Stude- 
baker  and  Packard.  Interestingly,  antitrust 
enforcement  agencies  appear  to  have  followed 
this  principle  only  where  there  are  no  com- 
panies smaller  than  the  merging  companies. 
For  example,  the  government  apparently  felt 
It  was  all  right  for  Hudson  and  American 
BCotors  and  Studebaker  and  Packard  to  merge 
in  order  to  better  compete  against  General 
Biotors,  Ford  and  Chrysler,  but  felt  It  was 
not  all  right  foe  Bethlehem  Steel  and 
Toungstown  Sheet  and  Tube  to  merge  In 
order  to  better  compete  against  U.S.  Steel. 

Also,  where  the  acquired  company,  even 
though  it  Is  healthy  and  of  more  than  in- 
significant size,  is  lethargic,  has  Ineffective 
management,  and  is  therefore  supplying  lit- 
tle or  no  competitive  vigor  In  the  market 
place.  Its  acquisition  by  a  competitor  would 
not  seem  to  raise  the  probability  of  a  sub- 
stantial lessening  of  competition.  Many  fac- 
tors could  account  for  its  lethargic  and  Inef- 
fective condition:  Meager  profits  for  a  num- 
ber of  years;  obsolescent  and  inefficient  fa- 
cilities; old  and  thin  management;  the  com- 
pany may  be  part  of  a  larger  company  which 
U  a  disinterested  owner  and  desirous  of  sell- 
ing; the  market  may  be  overpopulated  or  In 
a  declining  trend. 

Some  Illustrations  of  such  mergers  are 
these:  (a)  General  Dynamics'  acquisition  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  Ckunpany's  Qulncy,  Massa- 
chusetts shipyard — just  thirty  miles  away 
from  General  Dynamics'  own  shipyard  at 
Oroton,  Connecticut — with  no  government 
opposition;  (b)  the  Antitrust  Division's  ap- 
proval of  Firestone  Rubber  Company's  recent 
acquisition  of  Selberling  Rubber  Company's 
tire  manufacturing  facilities;  (c)  the  Anti- 
trust Division's  approval  of  General  Klectric's 
acquisition  of  the  Universal-Landers  Prary 
and  Clark  Division  of  the  J.  B.  WllUams 
Company.  , 

Now  Mr.  Turner  Is  quoted  in  the  press  as 
saying,  "We  will  attack  any  merger  between 
substantial  and  healthy  competitors  In  al- 
most any  Industry,"  and  he  says  this  while 
acknowledging  that  this  per  «e  approach  will 
prevent  acnne  mergers  that  would  Increase 
competition.* 

I  doubt  that  Mr.  Turner  means  this  literal- 
ly, because  that  would  require  him  to  attack 
the  mergers  of  Firestone  and  Selberling,  of 
General'  Xlectrle  and  Universal,  and  the  oth- 
ers I  have  mentioned. 

I  submit  that  there  are  many  Instances 
where  mergers  between  substantial  competi- 
tors will  do  more  to  promote  competition 
than  to  binder  it,  and  I  am  sore  Mr.  Turner 


*  Interview  with   Dimald  F.  Turner,  UJS. 
News  and  World  Report,  February  ai,  lB«e. 


wlU  look  carefully  at  such  mergers  before 
condemning  them  out  of  hand. 

Of  course,  of  all  types  of  mergers,  conglom- 
erate mergers  offer  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity for  providing  beneficial  effects  and  this 
is  where  those  who  blindly  attack  mergers 
are  farthest  off  base. 

Conglomerate  mergers  may  strengthen 
competition  and  promote  innovation  In 
many  ways,  l^ake  the  case  of  a  substantial 
company  acquiring  a  small  company  in  a 
market  dominated  by  giants.  The  entry  of 
the  large  company  can  infuse  new  ideas,  spur 
innovation,  promote  enterprise  and  increase 
efficiency  in  the  oligopolistic  market. 

In  fact,  the  acquisition  of  a  dull  competi- 
tor by  a  large,  well-run  company  can  increase 
competlUon  in  almost  any  market  by  the  In- 
fusion of  new  management,  money  and  skills. 
But  whether  the  small,  acquired  company  Is 
a  d»ill  competitor  or  not,  a  large  company  can 
aid  it  by  furnishing  specialized,  professional 
assistance,  such  as  in  dealing  with  banks, 
marketing  products,  recruiting  and  retaining 
key  personnel,  training  new  employees,  etc. 
Such  expert  assistance  by  the  acquiring 
corporation  can  free  the  owners  or  managers 
of  the  small  business  from  many  tasks,  th\i8 
enabling  them  to  devote  their  time  to  the 
work  in  which  they  excel,  such  as  adminis- 
tration, research,  or  selling. 

Conglomerate  mergers  also  can  Increase  re- 
search and  development  activity — of  covu«e, 
horizontal  and  vertical  mergers  can  have  the 
same  effect — by  combining  the  resources  and 
facilities  of  the  merging  companies.  Many 
fields  are  now  becoming  so  technically 
oriented,  and  our  technology  is  mushroom- 
ing so  quickly,  that  research  and  develop- 
ment In  many  industries  require  complex 
laboratory  equipment,  highly  trained  tech- 
nicians and  scientists  and  obviously,  great 
amounts  of  money. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  during  the  next 
10  years  our  technological  advancement  will 
be  more  than  double  that  of  the  last  20  years. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  re- 
cently about  the  "deep  pocket"  or  "rich  par- 
ent" theory  which  seems  to  hold  that  a  large 
company  acquiring  a  small  company  In  a 
market  consisting  of  a  number  of  small  com- 
panies may  so  upset  the  structure  of  the 
small-company  market  that  the  merger 
should  be  held  unlawful.  Obviously  this 
theory.  If  overzealoxisly  applied  or  blindly  fol- 
lowed, oould  produce  unfortimate  results. 

The  leading  case  espousing  this  theory 
arose  out  of  the  acquisition  by  Procter  & 
Gamble,  one  of  the  country's  leading  pro- 
ducers of  soaps,  detergents  and  cleansers,  of 
the  Clorox  Company,  the  leading  producer 
of  liquid  household  bleach.  This  acquisition 
was  held  imlawful  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission because  of  Procter's  large  size  and 
the  close  compatibility  l>etween  Procter's  and 
Clorox's  products.  The  general  principle 
announced  by  the  Commission  was  that  a 
large  company  cannot  acquire  a  small  com- 
pany which  is  the  leader  in  a  market  com- 
posed of  small  companies  and  where  the 
products  and  operations  of  the  acquiring 
company  are  so  compatible  or  complemen- 
tary to  those  of  the  acquired  company  that 
the  Intrusion  of  the  large  company  into  the 
small  company  market  would  give  the  merged 
company  a  decisive  advantage  over  its  com- 
petitors. 

On  Mar.  18th,  however,  a  very  important 
development  occurred  In  this  case.  The  de- 
cision was  unanimously  reversed  by  the  Sixth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Cincinnati.  As 
the  court  saw  it,  the  real  motivating  factor 
for  the  Trade  Commission's  denunciation  of 
this  merger  was  the  mere  size  and  success 
of  Procter  &  Gamble,  and  the  Commission's 
theories  based  on  Procter  tc  Gamble's  "deep 
pocket"  were  merely  a  rationalization  to 
Justify  tts  decision.  After  noting  that  there 
was  no  significant  change  in  Clorox's  share 
of  the  market  in  the  four  years  following  the 
merger,  the  court  suted  that   the  Federal 


Trade  Commission  had  engaged  In  "conjec- 
ture, poesiblllty  or  suq>iclon"  In  basing  its 
findings  of  Illegality  on  "hyixrtheses"  which 
never  took  place. 

This  may  turn  out  to  be  a  landmark  deci- 
sion. It  certainly  warns  us  not  to  get  lost 
In  theory,  but  to  look  at  the  facts. 

This  decision  Is  of  great  Importance  to  all 
those  companies  which  think  in  terms  of  re- 
search and  development.  Consider  the  situ- 
ation where  a  large  corporation  acquires  into 
a  market  dominated  by  small  companies 
The  market  Is  a  new  market,  baaed  on  a 
recent  technological  discovery  which  has 
pnxnise  for  great  development,  but  due  to 
the  highly  technical  nature  of  the  field,  such 
development  will  require  tremendous  re- 
search and  development  money  and  facilities. 
If  a  large  company  moves  into  the  field  by 
acquiring  one  of  the  small  companies,  and 
provides  sufficient  R&D  money  which  makes 
possible  some  new  development  or  a  signifi- 
cant breakthrough,  is  the  merger  to  be  con- 
demned? Is  innovation  in  this  manner  to  be 
stifled  merely  because  it  results  from  a  large 
company  acquiring  a  small  one? 

Another  important  factor  that  must  be 
^cpt  'P  mind  when  considering  whether 
mergers  are  good  or  bad  is  the  opportunity 
for  entrepreneurs  to  sell  their  businesses  and 
capitalize  on  their  industry  and  inventive- 
ness. Free  transferability  of  capital  assets 
provides  Incentive  to  the  formation  of  new 
businesses,  whUe  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
businesses  reduce  thoee  incentives. 

Oiir  tax  laws  wisely  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  new  companies  by  permitting  tax-free 
mergers  with  larger  companies.  The  result- 
ing benefits  to  the  economy  have  been  tre- 
mendous. 

Last  year  a  friend  of  mine,  a  distinguished 
Swedish  businessman,  said  to  me:  "Ton  don't 
know  how  fortunate  you  are  to  live  In  Amer- 
ica where  the  tax  laws  are  designed  to  en- 
courage business  growth.  If  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  biUld  up  a  company  In  Sweden 
you  can't  sell  it  without  devastating  tox  con- 
sequences. One  of  the  results  of  this  is  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  raise  private  capital  in 
Sweden  to  form  new  companies  because  the 
Investors  look  ahead  and  see  the  difficulty  of 
eventually  selling  what  they  have  buUt  up." 

If  antitrust  enforcement  becomes  so  doc- 
trinaire that  it  discourages  the  formation  of 
new  companies  it  will  be  defeating  not  only 
this  wise  United  States  tax  policy  but  also 
one  of  the  basic  aims  of  antitrust  Itself. 

My  point  is  that  the  government  and  the 
courte  should  weigh  all  factors  Involved  In  a 
merger— whether  It  be  a  horlBontal,  vertical, 
or  conglomerate  merger.  If  we  fall  to  con- 
sider all  factors,  we  are  likely  to  hold  all 
companies  In  a  market  down  to  the  level  of 
the  underdeveloped  companies.  This  is  like 
holding  a  class  of  school  children  down  to 
the  level  of  the  slow  learners.  Our  educa- 
tors have  recognized  this  problem  In  our 
schoolrooms,  and  we  should  hope  that  our 
antitrust  enforcers  will  recognize  the  prob- 
lem In  industry  and  not  condemn  out-of- 
hand  mergers  that  produce  beneficial  results. 
Most  Importantly,  our  enforcers  should 
avoid  making  doctrinaire  or  preemptory 
Judgments  of  mergers.  This  gives  me  some 
concern  In  connection  with  the  proposals  for 
formulating  Industry  guidelines  to  indicate 
to  businessmen  when  they  can  and  cannot 
effect  mergers.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  proposed  guidelines  applicable  to 
specific  Industries,  whUe  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion has  proposed  guidelines  applicable  across 
all  Industries. 

I  think  the  guideline  approach  must  be 
viewed  with  caution.  I  seriously  doubt  that 
guidelines  to  be  applied  generally  across  all 
Industry  are  practical.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
reduce  all  of  the  complex  Interplay  of  com- 
petitive forces  to  simple  universal  rules.  A 
few  Individual  Industries  might  be  suscepti- 
ble to  merger  guidelines,  such  as  stable,  non- 
technical    Industries    wherein     competitive 
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(oresfl  foUow  long-estab]  Ikbed,  unvarying  and 
•asUy  rsoognliable  patterns.  But  certainly 
there  art  few  such  Indtiftrtc"  ^  our  Ameri- 
can economy.  | 

I  also  question  whether  sticb  guidelines 
are  necessary.  WhUs  b  ^Inessmsn  certainly 
need  all  the  olarlflcatlo  n  they  can  get.  It  is 
very  true  that  »  relative  I  handful  of  decided 
cases  set  forth  eulBclett  rules  so  that  any 
businessman  deaiilng  oc  4>clentlously  to  fol- 
low merger  prlndplee  An  obtain  effective 
guidance  by  consulting  lils  antitrust  lawyer. 

For  example,  the  Supi  ^e  Court  has  held, 
as  I  have  already  Indies  ted,  that  a  company 
cannot  acquire  a  subeta  litlal  direct  competi- 
tor. The  Supreme  Gov  lit  has  further  held 
that  where  the  acquired  and  acquiring  com- 
pany together  would  tut^  f  more  than  30%  of 
the  market,  the  acquis  ilon  would  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  unlawful.*  ^The  Supreme  Coiu-t 
wiU  rule  probably  tlUa  jfall .  on  whether  a 
merger  of  two  oompeniet  ihat  together  would 
have  9%  of  a  nuurket  is  unlawful.*  The  Su- 
preme Court  already  haj  i  jheld  that  a  merger 
combining  6^ %  of  a  market  can  be  tinlaw- 
ful.'  I 

Two  other  points  tav^i  be  kept  in  mind. 
For  companies  to  be  direct  competitors  their 
products  do  not  have  to  be  Identical — it  is 
sufficient  if  their  product,  even  though  dlf- 
erent,  are  used  for  the  satlie  purposes  so  that, 
as  the  economists  phraii  It,  there  is  cross- 
elasticity  of  donand  between  the  products. 
For  example,  the  Suprcctie  Court  has  held 
unlawful  the  acqulsitioii  of  a  bottle  manu- 
facturer by  a  can  muufact\u«r  on  the 
ground  that  cans  and  [bottles  are  directly 
competitive  for  some  padkaglng  purposes.* 

The  concept  of  direct  competitors  also  in- 
cludes potential  competition.  Thus,  the 
merger  of  two  companle^  that  are  not  pres- 
ently competitors  may  t»  unlawful  If.  be- 
cause of  logical  future  growth  patterns,  based 
on  past  growth  trends,  ill  |s  reasonably  likely 
that  one  of  the  cwmpanw  would  move  into 
the  other's  market  In  tn*  future.  The  two 
companies  would  be  h^ki  to  be  potential 
competlt(H-s.>  This,  incMentally,  is  a  rela- 
tively recent  principle  th»  la  going  to  require 
clarification.  Any  compwiy  eventually  might 
enter  any  market,  but  how  Wcelp  Is  It  to 
enter  a  given  market?  As  one  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judge  said  recently,  "  'Potential  com- 
petition' would  seem  to  eppape  any  quantita- 
tive measurement  because  so  much  is  con- 
jectural and  so  little  nipt  upon  any  firm 
foundation  for  economl;'  analysis."  " 

Another  rule  Is  that  a  tnanufacturer  can- 
not acquire  a  customer  «  ^ere  the  effect  may 
be  to  give  the  manufacj^irer  the  power  to- 
foreclose  competing  maliufacturers  from  a 
substantial  share  of  the  iharket  for  a  prod- 
uct. The  corollary  is  thafc  a  customer  cannot 
acquire  a  supplier  where  the  effect  may  be  to 
give  the  customer  the  T>ower  to  foreclose 
competlt<M»  from  a  substantial  share  of  the 
supply  of  a  product." 
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The  Supreme  Court  baa  also  tuU  that  a 
eonglemerate  merger  is  unlawful  whare  it 
createe  auok  an  (^port«inlty  for  reciprocal 
dealing  that  tbar*is  a  reasonable  probiriiUity 
that  competition  would  be  -«»>«*^»>t*%»y  lead- 
ened. Tbe  theory  here  la  that  where  one  ot 
the  oompaniee  is  a  substantial  purohosor  or 
seller  of  a  product,  and  its  vendors  or  cus- 
tomers use  a  product  nude  by  the  other  com- 
pany, the  first  company  may  grant  or  with- 
hold Its  purchases  or  salee  In  order  to  force 
its  vendors  or  customers  to  use  the  product 
of  the  other  ccMnpany. 

Thebe  rules  sound  simple  enoxigh,  but  it  is 
their  application  that  is  difflcult.  What 
makes  a  company  a  substantial  competitor? 
a  potential  oompetltu'?  How  much  competi- 
tion must  be  lessened  before  there  la  a  sub- 
stantial lessening?  When  Is  it  reasonably 
probable  that  eompetittcu  wlU  be  substan- 
tlaUy  lessened? 

These  are  crucial  questjons,  fMw?auee  one 
thing  is  certain — if  these  rules  are  applied 
too  woodenly,  they  will  result  in  stifling  more 
oompeUtlon  than  they  will  protnote.  For 
that  reason,  and  because  of  the  oompleslties 
of  the  modem  interplay  of  competitive  fac- 
tors, full  economic  analysts  Is  required  in  the 
appUoatton  of  these  rules.  Yet,  we  are  hear- 
ing statements  by  antitrust  officials  that  the 
economic  analysis  In  merger  cases  should  be 
shortened. 

For  example,  under  this  short-Iiand  ap- 
proach, we  are  told  that  a  simple  showing  of 
noarket  shares  can  establish  a  presumptton 
that  a  merger  is  unlawful.  This  is  giving 
market  stnicture  sole  consideration.  But  as 
one  noted  economist  who  has  devoted  con- 
siderable study  to  mergers.  Dr.  Irston  Barnes, 
has  said,  change  In  market  structure  Itself 
does  not  constitute  a  change  In  competition; 
a  change  In  structure  merely  causae  changee 
in  incentives  and  taeties  used  by  other  com- 
panies in  an  industry,  and  it  is  these  changee 
that  affect  the  competitive  relatlonahlpa  in 
an  indiutry.  Thus,  it  U  these  changes  in  the 
competitive  forces  that  must  be  analyzed  In 
determining  whether  a  merger  is  lawful  or 
unlawful.  Sheer  reliance  on  changee  in 
structure  will  not  suffice.  This  is  partlon- 
larly  true  In  our  present  day  ej;onomy  wlilch 
Is  BO  characterized  by  complex  technology 
and  fast  technological  change. 

Another  pitfall  our  coiuts  and  enforce- 
ment officials  must  avoid  Is  guessing,  or  un- 
duly speculaUng,  as  to  the  effects  of  a  merger 
on  the  basis  of  lno(»nplete  and  mlsleadUig 
facts.  To  hold  a  merger  unlawful,  the  law 
requires  a  finding  that  the  merger  probably 
would  result  in  a  substantial  leseening  of 
competition  or  in  a  tendency  to  mooopollBe. 
This  means  you  must  look  Into  the  future 
and  conclude  what  the  econ<Hnlc  effects  prob- 
ably will  be,  based  on  current  facts. 
This  analysis  of  economic  probablllUes  must 
not  become  a  guessing  game.  There  Is  a  big 
difference  between  g^uesslng  or  speculating, 
based  on  a  superficial  factual  analysis,  and 
projecting  Into  the  future  on  the  basis  of  a 
sound  knowledge  of  existing  behavior.  And 
a  shorthand  analysis  is  liable  to  overlook 
Important  behavioral  patterns,  thus  produc- 
ing an  erroneous  conclusion. 

A  good  example  of  this  erroneous  thinkinj 
Is  highlighted  in  that  recent  decision  In  the 
Procter  A  Gamble  case.  The  Federal  TnAa 
Commission  appeared  to  assume  tliat  after 
acquiring  Clorox,  Procter  &  Gamble  would 
divert  huge  siuns  from  its  regular  advertisinc 
budg^  to  the  Clorox  product  and  thereby 
damage  competitl(m.  There  were  no  facts  to 
support  this  assumption.  The  court  said  such 
an  assumption  was  mere  conjecture.  Tills 
clearheaded  statement  by  the  court  comes, 
however,  after  0  years  of  protracted  and  ex- 
pensive litigation  in  which  this  assumption 
was  indulged  in  by  tlie  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

I  think  you  could  stunmarize  what  I  have 
been  saying  by  one  sentence  from  the  Su- 
preme Court's  opinion  In  Its  Brown  Shoe  de- 
elslon:   "Taken  as  a  whole,  the  legisUtlve 


history  (of  Sectton  7  of  the  Gl»yton  Act] 
iUiirnlnates  congressional  concern  with  the 
protection  of  competition  not  eompetttors. 
and  tts  desire  to  reetraln  atergwe  only  to  the 
extent  that  each  «oatlilnattona  may  tend  to 
lessen  oatapoVMoa.''  n  seem  to  bm  ttet  to 
apply  this  test,  we  must  wel^  tlie  phisee 
and  minusee  of  on  acquisition— U  It  showe 
five  pluses,  we  should  not  nrmti^inin  it  out 
ot  hand  because  It  abows  one  minus. 

In  contusion,  X  ttilnk  it  is  obvious  that 
the  health,  vlcer  and  dynomUm  of  our  eeon- 
cmy  la  the  oaeww  to  thoee  who  decry 
noergera  and  odvooat*  atrlngeat  new  eurba. 

Freeent  taws  dealing  with  amten  at*  ade- 
quate—the rules  ot  the  oases  are  dear  and 
elmple— It  is  the  oj^plicatlon  of  the  rules 
that  is  not  simple.  As  our  technology  ex- 
pands and  the  number  of  new  bustneeses 
increaeee,  the  appraisal  of  the  competitive  ef  - 
foots  of  mergers  tMoomee  more  difficult,  and 
sihort-hand  prosampitlons  beocoM  more  apt 
to  etlfie  rather  than  proooote  oompetttton  and 
technological  advance.  In  our  present  day 
economy,  what  Is  required  more  than  any- 
thing U  careful  appUMtton  ot  tl>e  law  by  the 
enforcement  agencies  and  realistic  Interpre- 
tation of  the  law  by  the  coiuts. 

If  I  have  seemed  overly  critical  of  our  anti- 
trust laws  or  their  enforcement,  let  me  has- 
ten to  deny  any  such  intention.  Our  anti- 
trust laws  have  been  the  cbartar  of  freedom 
for  the  market  place  since  1800,  and  otir 
country  has  grown  and  prospered  and  experi- 
enced the  greatest  era  of  invention,  tech- 
nological development,  and  consumer  bene- 
fits of  any  nation  in  the  world.  We  at  Lit- 
ton— as  I  am  sure  every  thinking  persoa 
does— firmly  believe  in  the  anutrust  laws. 
We  have  an  extensive  internal  preventive 
program  and  we  make  an  antttrust  appralaal 
of  all  acquisitions.  In  fact,  we  like  to  think 
that  w«  illustrate,  to  some  degree,  the  bene- 
fits of  our  antitrust  laws.  Without  them 
and  their  enforcement,  a  young  company 
like  Utton  would  not  have  been  able  to  en- 
ter the  markets  it  has,  for  thoee  markets 
would  liave  been  in  the  power  of  moitopollsts. 


A    HELPmO    HAND    FOR    TC»>EKA, 
KAN8. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  aak  unanimous  cotuent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mzzs] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rbcoro  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  re- 
port to  my  colleagues  that  the  residents 
of  Topeka,  Kans..  and  other  areas  in 
Kansas  are  recovering  as  best  they  can 
from  the  destruction  wrought  by  a  killer 
tornado  last  Wednesday  night. 

For  those  who  lost  loved  ones,  their 
homes,  and  belongings,  there  is  no  easy 
way  to  the  normal  life  they  enjoyed  prior 
to  the  time  they  found  themselves  in  the 
tornado's  path,  but  they  have  made  a 
start  becMise  of  the  responsiveness  of 
others.  Thousands  of  helping  hands 
have  been  extended  to  provide  shelter, 
medical  attention,  food,  and  financial  as- 
sistance. Indlyldttals.  organisations,  and 
governmental  agencies  are  working  to- 
gether to  help  Topeka  and'  its  people  re- 
cover from  the  worst  disaster  in  their 
memory. 

I  returned  to  Top^a  as  soon  as  I  could 
after  Wednesday's  storm,  not  because  I 
oould  do  anyttalng  more  than  was  al- 
ready being  dime,  but  because  I  f  ett  that 
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X  Bhould  be  there  and  BbouM  make  my- 
aeU  available  a«  I  was  seeded.  X  was  met 
at  the  Kanaaa  City  aliport  and  «aa  flown 
to  Topeica  by  a  Nattenal  Ouard  ptene. 
whloii  flew  me  «wer  tbe  elly  eo  that  X 
eoQld  aee  ttoe  destraetion  from  the  air. 

The  beet  way  I  can  deacrfbe  the  devas- 
tation ts  to  say  that  yon  wouM  hare  to 
we  It  to  beOere  it.  You  would  have  to 
do  as  X  did.  fly  over  the  tornado's  p«th 
whleh  cut  aeroes  the  capital  city  of 
Kansas  and  see  how  ttdeoMilldied  iwBwe. 
ripped  up  trees,  flattened  bofldlnsB.  and 
cniBhed  automobUee  and  alrphmes  and 
left  almost  a  score  dead  and  hiuidreds 
Injuxed. 

Ijater  I  was  driven  **""">>»  the  resi- 
dential and  business  districts  whleh  suf- 
fered from  the  stoim's  violence.  X  saw 
the  apartment  bujkttngs  whleh  had  been 
flattMied.  the  homes  torn  from  their 
foundations  and  demoU^ed.  the  parks 
with  uprooted  trees  and  defoliated  shrub- 
bery. I  saw  what  happened  to  Wadibum 
University  where  practically  every  bulld- 
Inc  on  the  campus  w»  damaged  or 
demolished.  I  visited  the  business  dis- 
trict; saw  the  smashed  windows  and  the 
Sfles  of  rabble  and  damaged  cars.  X 
went  to  the  airport  where  every  plane  on 
the  ground  suffered  damage — ^many  of 
them  llteraUy  turned  into  balls  of 
twisted  metaL 

In  the  face  of  this  disaster  of  major 
proporthnis.  my  conferences  with  Fed- 
eral and  State  ofBclalB  assured  me  that 
the  necessary  steps  were  being  taken  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  homeless  fam- 
ilies, the  wrecked  businesses,  and  the  dis- 
rupted utllltlea.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
leadership  being  provided  by  Gov.  WU- 
liam  Avety  and  his  stair,  the  mayor  of 
TOpeka,  Charles  Wright,  the  Kansas  Na- 
tional Ouard,  and  the  officials  of  Federal 
agencies  already  on  the  scene. 

Tlie  White  House  moved  quickly  to 
surrey  the  damage  and  to  put  In  motion 
the  disaster  relief  forces  which  are  chan- 
neled through  the  Office  of  Smergency 
Planning.  I  was  gratified  to  see  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  General  Servloea 
Administration,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  the  Federal  wnn^ny  Adminis- 
tration, the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads,  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Uie  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  ready  to  move  ahead 
with  the  type  of  specialized  assistance  for 
which  each  agency  Is  responsible. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  on-the-soene  aid  slven  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Aimy,  and 
the  officers  and  men  at  Forbes  Air  Force 
Base.  Doctors,  nurses,  polloemen,  fire- 
men— all  responded  to  provide  the  as- 
sistance most  needed  at  the  moment. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  many  lives 
were  saved  because  there  was  some  pre- 
wamlng.  People  In  homes  and  apart- 
ments had  time  to  get  In  basements  and 
shelters.  Kansans  know  they  live  In 
"Tornado  ADey."  Thej  know  the  sud- 
denness with  which  such  a  storm  can 
strike  at  this- time  of  year.  Tbes  are 
always  prepared  to  a  degree  and  they  act 
quickly  when  the  alarm  Is  sounded.  The 
warning  syston  can  be  Improved,  how- 
ever, and  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  na- 
tlmwlde  natural  disaster  warning  sys- 
tem—nadwan^— developed  to  Its  full 
capabmty  Just  as  qui^Iy  as  possible. 


Tbe  Weather  Bureau  reported  a  total 
of  12  oonflnnad  tornadoes  In  Kansas  last 
Wwiwday  from  S  ia  the  afternoon  vaXH 
0  at  iilgtai.  Manhattan.  Kaas..  and  aa- 
peelaUy  Kansas  Stale  Uhlvenity.  suf- 
fered damage  which  may  run  at  high  as 
$3  million,  At  least  35  homes  and  busi- 
ness places  In  Iieavenworth.  Kans.,  also 
suffered  damages  from  the  tornado  ac- 
tivity in  the  State. 

The  damage  to  property  In  Topeica  is 
expected  to  run  well  over  $100  million 
with  an  estimated  $8  mllhon  In  damage 
occuntng  to  Washburn  University  alone. 

Kaosans  In  these  affected  areas  will  do 
as  much  as  they  can  for  themselves,  but 
in  the  face  of  a  death,  a  serious  Injury, 
a  demolished  home,  a  wrecked  business, 
a  damaged  automobile,  the  needs  are  so 
great  that  they  must  look  to  others,  and 
especially  to  their  Government  to  help 
them  get  on  their  feet  again.  It  means 
a  great  deal  to  kium  that  ail  thoee  who 
can  help  have  not  been  found  wanttoig. 
For  my  constituents,  X  express  grateful 
thanks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  nation- 
wide coverage  of  this  disaster  In  Kansas. 
The  newspapers,  radio,  and  tdevlslon 
have  done  yeoman  service  in  reporting 
fully  in  words  and  pictures  all  the  various 
aspects  of  the  damage,  the  destruction, 
the  places,  and  the  peojde  Involved.  It  is 
unfair  to  single  out  any  one  stozy  or 
picture  as  being  better  than  any  others, 
but  I  do  want  to  call  attention  to  a  story 
giving  some  eyewitness  accounts  of  the 
storm  and  Its  fury.  It  was  written  by 
Phmip  S.  Brimble  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  is  worth  reading  because  it  Is 
a  narrative  of  the  storm  giagMng  through 
Topeka  as  seen  through  the  eyes  oi  peo- 
ple who  lived  through  it.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 


A  XitUKMU  BBLSD  Df  TWlSlUt^  FUST 

(By  FUmip  S.  Brtmble) 

Totbeaj — Tbien  la  *n  old  Indlui  legend 
IMM  thftt  Topaka  la  aaX*  trom  toriMdoaa,  be- 
ing la  the  Kew  river  velley.  protected  by  Bur- 
nett'* If  ound  at  the  aouth  and  Calhoun  bluff 
at  the  north. 

rwona  here  wouldn't  bay  that  legend  to- 
day. Mot  arter  last  night.  Mot  after  a  whirl- 
ing killer  of  a  tornado  swooped  down  and 
■naahad  lilllone  oC  doUaze  In  property  and 
snuffed  out  at  least  a  doaen  Uvea. 

The  legend-burt«r  did  \MBt  what  persona 
are  told  they  do  It  came  from  tbe  southwest 
and  It  went  northeast. 

Tom  lAix,  22,  was  driving  south  on  Gtege 
boulerard  when  a  policeman  waved  him  to 
the  side  of  tbe  road,  Just  beneath  the  1-470 
orerpess. 

"I  thought  It  was  a  hcense  check,"  Wux 
said.  "But  then  I  saw  It  coming  around 
Burnett's  Mound.  The  policeman,  five  other 
people,  Jim  Bussell,  my  passenger,  and  X 
crawled  up  In  the  wedge  where  the  overpass 
met  the  groimd. 

~I  closed  my  eyes  and  burled  my  head.  Jim 
said  he  wanted  to  see  it,  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  tornado.  He  kept  his  eyes  open  until 
tho  wind  an*!  dust  burned  them  too  much.  Z 
kept  yelling  that  we  were  going  to  get  killed. 
He  was  more  Interested  La  seeing  it. 

o*B  TwaowK  s«  rmn 
*Xve  been  ia  SO-mlle-an-hoar  winds  but 
thta  was  much  wotee.  It  must  have  passed 
right  over  us.  After  It  died  down,  I  looked 
around  and  the  others  were  sprawled  over  the 
hm.  One  man  had  a  broken  back.  Our  car 
had  been  thrown  SO  feet  onto  the  patrol 
car." 


TSw  tornado  moved  aeross  the  highway  and 
across  the  Gage,  light  Into  an  apartment 
complex. 

Leo  Holahuter,  67,  was  outside  his  home 
five  blocta  away,  watching. 

"Thoee  aparbnents  exploded."  Hdzhuter 
■aid.   "They  dldnt  fan.    Tliey  exploded." 

Holzhuter  Joined  his  wife  and  daughter 
and  small  grandson  In  the  basement  of  the 
house. 

"It  hit  us  three  times,"  Holshoter  lald. 
"The  first  time  It  threw  my  OadUlac  through 
the  house.  Thirty  seconds  later  It  hit  again. 
You've  heard  tbe  twisUng.  screeching  ncdse 
when  a  bulldozer  tears  Intoa  building.  That's 
what  It  soimded  like  from  the  basement. 


"I  dent  feel  bed  about  thte  at  an.  Some 
peoi^e  are  eoestng.  Mot  nte.  I've  got  my 
family,  ru  rebnlM  rtght  here.  "If  it  hadnt 
been  for  my  wife  I  wouldn't  have  gone  to  the 
basement.  I'd  go  now.  Thank  God  for  our 
recreation  room. 

"Tou  know  what  the  Indians  used  to  say. 
Time  after  time  she  has  come  to  Burnett's 
Mound  and  turned  off.  Bbe  didn't  this 
time." 

The  tornado  left  only  Holzhuter  bis  family 
when  It  moved  on. 

Jerry  Jorgensen,  associate  director  of 
Stormont-Vall  hospital,  was  on  the  phone 
when  Holzhuter's  house  disappeared. 

"I  was  giving  Instructions  to  tbe  nursing 
supervisor."  Jorgenson  said.  "I  heard  It  com- 
ing so  I  hung  up.  I  ran  to  a  storm  shelter 
down  tbe  block.  We  had  20  i>eople  In  a  cellar 
10  feet  square. 

■eSCBIMH  WBUXUNO  CLOUO 

"I  watched  It  ooniing  through  a  tiny  win- 
dow. It  was  a  blade,  gray  and  green  doud 
whlrUng  arouad  In  seemingly  unorganleed 
dlreetlona.  But  sonaettmee  It  almoet  seemed 
like  the  sua  was  shining  through. 

"As  far  as  you  could  see  lato  the  sky  there 
were  bushes,  trees,  boards,  television  aerials. 
It  w«s  over  us  In  a  minute.  The  peopis  In 
the  cellar  were  saying  the  LQrd%  Prayer  In 
unison.  One  of  the  woueD  started  off.  Hell 
yes,  I  prayed  too. 

"I  graM>ed  a  doctor  across  the  street  and 
we  headed  for  the  hospital.  Everything  was 
blocked  so  I  got  out  at  Twenty-flrst  sUeet 
and  ran  10  bloeks  to  the  boepltai. 

"All  along  the  streets  people  were  crying, 
looking  around,  stuxuied,  trying  to  find  their 
family  or  a  neighbor.  They  dtdnt  know 
which  way  to  turn.  Tliey  weren't  able  to 
oomprehend  what  had  happened. 

"I  actually  saw  one  man  out  hoeing  the 
mud  off  his  house  20  minutes  after  tbe  tor- 
nado went  through  his  neighborhood." 
TILLS  or  HTSnaUA 

At  Stormotit-VaU  eight  bodies  were  Identi- 
fied, 27  persons  were  admitted,  and  more 
than  aoo  persoDs  were  treated.  There  were 
eaees  of  hysteria.  There  was  a  young  woman 
who  was  told  her  naother  was  killed.  There 
was  a  man  with  no  face.  There  was  a  6- 
year-old  girl  who  swore  the  X-rays  were 
"goofed  up,"  that  she  had  a  broken  arm.  It 
turned  out  she  had  a  broken  toe. 

"Tbe  injured  weren't  as  difficult  to  coo- 
tend  with  as  those  waiting  to  see  about  ttielr 
relatives,"  Jorgensen  said. 

"Hie  tornado  missed  Jorgensen'a  house  and 
the  hospital. 

It  dkla't  miss  Washburn  tuUverslty. 

"I  was  driving  across  campus  when  I 
toraed  a  comer  and  saw  It,"  said  Harold 
Holden,  manager  of  tbe  campiis  book  store 
teaiparaniy  located  In  Bentoa  hall,  a  gUls' 
dormlt<M7  and  one  of  the  first  major  school 
bulldlags  hit. 

aoKS  roa  tbx  WAWSuxirr 

"My  wife  grabt>ed  the  baby  and  we  ran  for 
the  basement  of  Benton.  By  the  time  we  got 
to  the  door  the  debris  was  hitting  the  ground 
behind  us.    There  were  28  girls  in  the  base- 
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twirling  institute. 


ment,  here  for  a  S-da:r 
Batons.    Know  what  1 1  wan. 

"It  got  loud.  Tou  kiiow  how  tornadoes 
are.  It  got  very,  very  <^4rk.  That's  my  oar 
there." 

He  pointed  to  a  wrunto^mt  pleoe  of  metal 
bent  around  what  used  <  i  be  a  shade  tree. 

In  MacVloar  chapel  onj  ihe  Waahbiua  cam- 
pus a  fiute  recital  was 
t(Me  the  room  and  upper  half  of  the  walls 
caved  in  and  the  windows  blew  out,  tbe  audi- 
ence found  the  basement. 

And  the  tornado  movett  on. 

ANNOOMCXa   GIVMS   WASNtMO 

Mrs.  Charles  Sterba's  two  youngest  sons, 
Phillip,  15,  and  Charles,  7,  were  watching  a 

television  show  called 

basement  apartment  whi 
in  and  said  take  cover, 
Ing  downtown. 

"I  told  the  boys  to 
open  tbe  windows,"  MrsJCterba  said.    "Then 
we  got  under  the  kltche^  table.    The  couple 
from  the  third  fioor 
us. 

"There  was  this  tei 
Tou  had  to  doee  yoiir 
mouth  to  relieve  It 
cracking  everywhere. 
Catholic  and  I  was  sa: 
Our  Father. 

"When  we  went  outsl 
third  floor.  A  woman 
trapped  under  her  bed. 
It.  Across  the  street  thqy  pulled  a  man  from 
an  apartment  but  he  difed  before  the  ambu- 
lance arrived.  I  didn't  cry.  I'm  a  nurse's 
aide  and  used  to  pain.  II  was  willing  to  help 
the  poor  man  but  there  JUet  wasn't  any  help 
forblm." 

WIND  BLOWe   DKBBI9 

North  of  tbe  downtown  area  Robert  Ckx>d- 
■on,  31,  of  Battle  Ground,  Wash.,  was  driving 
on  1-70,  on  bis  way  hoiie  from  vacation  In 
Tennessee,  when  his  sob  Robert,  11,  asked 
what  all  tbe  stuff  flying  in  the  air  was. 

"That's  Jus'-  wind  fUlowlng  the  rain," 
Ooodson  said.  Then  h4  took  another  look. 
The  debris  was  too  big  Ifbr  Just  a  wind.  It 
must  be  a  tornado,  he  Itbought,  and  pulled 
up  under  the  Tenth  stre  ^  overpass. 

"I  told  the  kids  to  get  but,"  Goodson  said, 
referring  to  Robert,  his  xher  son,  Steven,  8, 
and  bU  niece,  JUl  Naun  iln,  9.  "I  started  to 
turn  the  car  around  but  ikdn't  became  some- 
times tornadoes  turn  aroijnd  too. 

"We  got  under  the  overpass  where  It  met 
the  ground.  I  told  then)  to  keep  their  heads 
covered.  The  first  thing  I  remembered  was 
the  dirt  clods  hitting  tSe  in  the  head.  I 
grabbed  two  of  the  kids  and  the  other  one 
grabbed  me."  1 1 

Ooodson  U  a  millwright.    He  weighs  245 
pounds.    He  figured  h 
f  <»■  three  children. 
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the  announcer  cut 
e  funnd  was  head- 
all  the  blinds  and 
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the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiBHAtt]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoas  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  obJecti<m. 

Mr.  WIDNALLl  Mr.  i%?eaker,  In  Jane 
of  last  year  I  Introduced  House  Jctot 
Resolution  507,  requesting  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  last  week  of  October  as 
National  Student  Council  Wedc. 

At  that  time.  I  noted  that  my  own 
State  of  New  Jersey  vras  tbe  first  to 
proclaim  a  statewide  Student  Council 
Week,  and  that  the  New  Jersey  Associa- 
tion of  High  School  Student  Councils  had 
been  given  the  responsibility  of  pnmiot- 
Ing  the  National  Student  Council  Week 
project  by  the  annual  national  conven- 
tion. The  New  Jersey  association  has 
been  pfu-ticularly  active  during  the  past 
year,  and  has  made  the  results  of  Its 
extensive  research  project  available  to 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  various 
member  councils  of  the  association  in 
New  Jersey  have  also  been  active  in  the 
National  Student  Council  Week  project. 
Last  week  I  received  a  petition  compiled 
by  students  at  Washington  EOgh  School 
and  Blairstown  High  School  of  Warren 
County,  NJ.,  containing  the  names  of 
more  than  1,200  of  my  constituents  in 
that  area  supporting  the  establishment 
of  such  a  week.  Petitions  of  this  type 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  work, 
and  the  successful  completion  of  this 
task  is  a  tribute  to  the  determination  and 
concern  of  the  students  Involved,  and  to 
the  leadership  of  BUdrstown  High  School 
Student  Council  President  Michael 
MalczewskyJ,  and  the  council's  faculty 
adviser.  Fred  T.  Ehrgood. 

The  student  councils  In  secondary 
schools  serve  the  cause  of  good  cltlaen- 
ship  well.  They  provide  a  forum  for  the 
expression  of  student  opiidon  and  a 
training  ground  for  students  who  will 
be  the  future  leaders  of  the  Nation.  I 
urge  my  o^eagues  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  to  Join  me  in  supporting  the 
establishment  of  Natioiud  Student 
Council  Week. 


U  a  good  anchor        CHINA  IN  INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN 


LA8T8  roa  PIV^  SECONDS 

"I  kept  feeling  like  I  wbs  about  to  rise  up," 
Godson  said.  "I  hoUere<  Ito  bang  on.  When 
It  was  over,  and  it  only  1  \lfUd  about  five  sec- 
onds, I  felt  for  the  yoDilgest  boy.  He  was 
covered  with  debris  but  he  said  he  wasn't 
hurt.  1 

'"The  other  boy  was  all  Bight.  The  girl  had 
a  splinter  about  two  lni;bes  long  stuck  be- 
tween her  scalp  and  skull.    I  flagged  down  a 


car  and  he  took  us  to  Sai 
were  their  flrst  ciis 
have  been  nicer." 

The  funnel  went  nor 
««»  airplanes.  Then  li 
Wuff.  the  northern  pro 
the  Kftw  river  valley  whe 
has  it  no  tornado  "ifU 
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COUNCIL 


Mr.  ANDREWS  <rf  North  Dakota.    Mr. 
Speaker,  X  ask  unanlxibiu  consent  that 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiDMALL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoao  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objectkm. 

Ur.wnxiAUj.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  once  described 
Soviet  Russia  as  "a  riddle  wranxd  in  a 
mystery  inside  an  enigma."  There  are 
times  when  our  scholars  studying  Com- 
munist China  must  feel  that  an  appro- 
priate description  for  that  land  as  well. 
Certainly  tbe  Influence  of  Communist 
China,  and  her  Intentions  In  Asia,  are 
matters  of  grave  importance  for  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world.  We  must  continuously  ae^k  to 
learn  more  in  this  area. 


One  partlculatiy  qualified  observer  of 
the  role  ot  China  in  the  Far  East  is  Dr. 
Pumendu  K.  Banerjee,  Minister  at  the 
Embassy  of  India  In  Washington.  Prior 
to  his  present  assignment.  Dr.  Banerjee 
served  as  India's  Mhiister  and  Charg< 
d'Affah-es  in  Peking  frtmi  1961  to  19M. 
Be  has  also  served  with  tbe  Indian  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations,  and  as 
D^uty  High  Commissioner  tor  India 
in  East  Pakistan. 

At  the  third  annual  China  conference 
held  at  Harvard  University  on  March  26. 
1966,  Dr.  Banerjee  spoke  on  ttie  subject 
of  China  in  relation  to  boUi  India  and 
Pakistan.  X  believe  his  comments  are  of 
considerable  Importance,  and  I  would 
urge  their  careful  evaluation  by  anyone 
concerned  with  developments  In  Asia. 

The  speech  follows: 

China  in  Imdu  and  Pakistan 

(By  the  Honorable  Dr.  Pumendu  Ktmiar 
Banerjee,  Minister,  Kmhassy  of  India, 
WaahlngtAn;  formerly  Zndlaa  Minister  and 
Charg*  d'AffalZM  la  Chma.  1981-64) 
I  oonsldsr  It  a  prlvUsge  to  be  given  this 
opportunity  to  apeak  before  this  learned  au- 
dletxoe  aad  to  share  the  platfonn  with  such 
dlsttngulshed  aoholars.  I  wish  to  ^eak 
today  on  Ohlaa  la  India  and  Pafctetan.  The 
fast  flhanging  mosato  of  tbe  Ohlaase  rela- 
tionship with  theee  states  doee  not  permit  me 
to  evaluate  fully  the  liapllnatlona  cS  the  altu- 
aUoa,  for  the  dtsoemlble  pattern,  at  the  most, 
provldea  us  with  a  polater.  Beetdes,  this  Is 
jMrhape  one  <^  the  most  Intricate  issues  la 
International  relations,  for  it  has  the  com- 
pleotlmi  at  a  situation  which  Is  akla  to  what 
a  Utwary  orltlo  would  oaU  dramatic  Irony. 
We  wUl  be  rtlsnueslng  a  Western  ally,  a  Oom- 
munlst  State  aad  a  non-allgaed  oouatry. 
Among  them,  they  r^resent  tbe  tmhappy  di- 
vision of  the  world. 

China's  foreign  policy  can  roughly  be  di- 
vided lato  four  parts.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phaelM  that  this  Is  a  rough  division,  for  we 
cannot  be  oategorloal  about  suoh  a  olasstfloa- 
tlon.  PoUowlag  the  dvU  war.  Ohlaa  was 
naturaUy  pre-oooupled  with  tbe  problem  oC 
consolldatloa.  Havlag  established  tlum- 
selvee  on  the  Mainland  of  Ghlaa,  the  preeent 
Chinees  leaders  ware  emboldened  to  ohange 
their  tactics.  Betweea  1968-A7,  as  elsewhere, 
there  was  a  partial  thaw  la  Chlaa's  relatloa- 
sh^  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  thia  was 
foUowed  by  a  period  of  "variable  weather", 
slowly  aad  prngrseslvely  rtlsoVortng  China's 
real  latenttons  oa  the  sub-ooatlaent.  This 
period  also  wltnaased  the  growing  but  ooa- 
oealed  rift  wlthla  the  Xateraattoaal  Oom- 
mimlst  movemaat.  The  Slno-Sonet  ooa- 
fUct  drifted  perhaps  to  the  polat  oC  ao  re- 
turn and  October  1902  nutrks  the  bsglnnlTn 
of  the  "freeee-up".  The  hegsmoalal  tendon 
between  Chlaa  aad  the  Soviet  Uaion  has  aoi 
abated,  despite  the  ohaage  la  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership. The  mlUtaat  China  la  pressing  hard 
the  hasltaat,  aad  lacreaalagly  uMUowlag.  So- 
viet Ualon  to  give  up  the  leadership  of  the 
Oommualst  Parties  la  Asia  aad  Afrioa  if  aot 
of  the  world.  Some  ubesrvsie  have  ventured 
to  suggest  that  Chlaa's  attitude  towards  the 
sub-oontlnent  Is  oonfllttoaed  by  her  ralattons 
with  Russia. 

During  the  period  of  eonaolldatloa,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  Ohlaa  was  fearful  o<  tbe  rest 
of  the  wortd.  It  was  a  aatnral  fear  of  a 
group  ot  partly  dedteated  aad  partly  faaati- 
oal  Individuals  sssking  to  eetahllsh  their 
power  and  gala  adnUttaaee  lato  tlie  latama- 
tlonal  oonunualty.  Both  ladla  aad  Bakistan 
aooorded  reoegaltton  to  the  new  regUae  tn 
China  but  boMi  reeelved  similar  rough  4nf  t- 
ment  from  the  Chinese  leaders.  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  for  example,  speaking  of  India  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  1949,  said:  "I  firmly  believe  that  rdy- 
tng  on  the  brave  oommualst  party  of  India 
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•ad  th«  unity  ftnd  atrnggl*  of  all  Tw<t»»n 
pfttiiots.  India  will  tMrtalnly  not  nmatn  kM>c 
uutar  ttM  yak*  of  ImpvlAUsn  uMt  Ita  oot- 
Ubormton.  iJk*  Craa  CUna.  ftaa  lodla  vlll 
on*  day  noacga  In  tlie  8oolall«t  and  Paople^ 
DoBoeratto  fandlj;  that  day  iMU  end  the 
taqMrtaUat  raaotlawury  «fm  In  tlM  history  «( 


WhUa  tta  paapii  of  Xndta  bad  alraady 
•doptad  tha  d— oaatio  eoaatttutton.  tha 
ChloMe  laadw  tbougbt  that  India  atUl 
needed  to  Im  "Ill>erat«L" 

PaU^an  fared  no  better.  Sba  was  called 
a  stooge  os  AHyo*Atiwirtcan  im>j»*i  f ^^^rni  t^ 
Noveaibv  IMl.  wbom  the  ftinlMweadiji  oT 
FakMan  pMoartad  oadaDtlals  of  Mk>  Tm- 
tunc.  tha  lattv  aatd:  n.  bava  graat  ptaaauia 
in  xaoalTlne  *^  iettar  of  CNdantlate  of  the 
King  of  Otaat  Britain.  Ireland  and  BrlUab 
Dominion  beyond  the  aaas.  presented  by  you." 

Tbera  was  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  the 
Ambeasdu  was  lepieeeuUiig  Pakistan. 

In  India,  as  well  aa  ta  Faktatan.  in  the 
— rty  flttka.  China  attempted  subrwslon  to 
overthrow  then  existing  govemments.  The 
Indian  Oomnranlst  Party,  allegedly  encour- 
aged mainly  by  China,  employed  Tlolenca  to 
convert  Telangana  Into  an  Indian  Tenan.  It 
was  an  unsuoeeesfnl  attempt.  The  Paki- 
stan Ooaanuneat  dtsoorated  a  plot  to  orar- 
tfarow  it  In  lisKh  IMl.  It  waa  sipacted  to 
ba  insplrsd  by  China,  Invotrlng  senior  aimy 
including  a  ■faJor-Oanaral.  Whaa 
tBVDlved  In  the  eonspliaey  were 
and  prosecuted,  the  Oovwnassnt  of 
Pakistan  waa  ettlclsed  by  ths  Chtaase  for 
"tha  peraecutlon  of  peaoa-flghters". 

Both  eountriss  on  the  sab-oontlaent  fol- 
lowed, howwrar.  broadly  eladlar  pcUelea 
towards  China.  Botti  IndU  and  Pakistan 
had  openly  admitted  that  Itarth  Korea  waa 
tha  aggtaasor  but  boUi  refased  to  support 
the  resohttlon  branding  China  as  the  ag- 
grasecu  In  Korea.  While  India  aettrely  pro- 
moted the  oawss  of  artmllmi  of  China  Into 
tha  vmted  Ifattona,  Pakistan  maintained 
dlpIoouktlcaUy  correct  relattons.  In  Ifareh 
IMS,  China  and  Pakistan  signed  a  trade 
agraeouBt.  A  trade  rtelegatluii  tram  China 
TiBltod  Paktetaa  and  received  a  fMsncSy  wal- 
eome.  Durlag  the  last  ysars  of  the  period 
of  conaoltdatloB,  China  antad  her  erttldsm 
of  tha  ooonttles  on  the  sub-ocntlnent,  and 
soBMttmaa  dlaplaysd  awsst  raasaoableDsss. 

As  tha  Chlasse  foreign  policy  made  Ita 
foray  Into  ttia  seeond  period.  It  became  out- 
wardly aaora  flealbte.  The  hostility  towarte 
India  ahnost  disappeared  and  tha  slogan 
-Hlndl-Ohlnl  Shal  Bbal"  repreaented  tha 
mood  that  enabled  the  two  eountilee  to  sign 
the  Agreemant  on  Trade  and  Intereourae  be- 
tween Tibet  and  India  on  AprU  M,  1M4. 
Mr.  Chou  B»-lat  paid  a  Stato  visit  to  India 
In  June  1M4.  Within  three  weAa  at  tlUs 
event.  China  laid  her  claim,  for  the  lliat 
time,  to  Barahotl  by  protesting  the  presenee 
of  Indian  troope  there.  India  protested  to 
China  when  her  omelals  attempted  to  eroes 
Into  Barahotl  on  Aograt  37,  1M4.  China 
played  down  these  events  through  verbal  as- 
soranoee  and  dlpiomatleaUy  employed  her 
persuasive  pcwwis  to  declare  theae  Incidents 
as  "petty  proMema".  Mr.  Chou  Xn-lal. 
during  his  vWt  to  IndU  In  November  1M4, 
indleatad  that  he  would,  aa  in  the  caae  of 
Burma,  reeognlae  the  McMahon  Une.  China 
avaUad  herself  of  the  good  oOeea  of  tb. 
Nehru  to  ctUtlvate  Asian  leaders  at  the 
Bandung  Oonf eranoa  behind  tha  facade  of 
frtandshlp  for  aB.  In  tha  toDowtng  month. 
Mr.  Krtshna  Msnon  vMtsd  China  and  after 
laoosstoa  the  rhtnaaa  anaottneed  the 
of  foor  Amarlean  prtaonwa.  Thus 
givsn  a  tangltato  proof  of  China's 
In  hsr.  Bat  oontlnnad  prstasts 
by  Xadla  agalMt  the  bordar  Iwamasia  warn 
ImwaH  by  CMm.  ttum.  m  Joty  UM. 
China  ofvartly  alafad  Baiahott  m  bar 
tssTttary. 

Thus,  durlag  ths  period  of  partial  thaw, 
China  sttoooasfully  oonoealed  her  real  latan- 


tiana  tovrarda  India.  It  la  olaar,  psrhapa 
ratro^eeavely.  that  Otatoa  had  aU  atoog 
Biaikad  India  as  her  real  enemy  both  Ideo- 
logically and  at  some  future  data  milltailly. 
Her  poUoy  towards  India's  Immadlato  neigh- 
bours revolved  around  this  axis.  Her  sUatagi 
waa  ooaMnnoaaiy  foeuseed  on  XbiM  sapect. 
Having  secured  aU  she  oo\Ud  fMm  ttudla  at 
Bandung.  China  pochapa  thought  aha  ooold 
ehaage  h«r  taottea.  Thla  a^wct  of  Chlna'a 
poUey  beoomaa  more  dear  when  we  analyse 
bar  attitude  towards  Pakistan  during  the 
same  pmod. 

Baataally.  China  never  alammed  ttie  door 
on  Paklatan,  for,  aa  Buike  eald,  "Conduct  U 
tha  only  laaguaga  that  raialy  Uea".  China 
has  given  enough  proof  to  Paklatan.  while 
pubUdy  ciltictatng  her  that  China  could  un- 
dacataad.  u  not  appreciate,  Paldatan'e  ac- 
tions. When  Pakistan  algned  the  Mutual  De- 
fence Treaty  In  May  1054  with  the  United 
Statea.  China  blamed  the  UJB.  Tha  People's 
i>ally  held  the  United  Statee  responsible  for 
dravwnlng  Pakistan  "to  unify  her  aggreeslva 
strmgth  SKtandlng  from  Weat  AaU  to  South 
Baat  Asta."  It  waa  even  said  that  audi  a 
atap  waa  detrimental  and  against  the  wlabea 
of  iMaee-lovlng  people  of  Paklatan. 

Pakistan  apparently  grasped  the  subtlety 
of  this  approach.  When  she  algned  the 
SBATO  Pact,  in  September  1964,  she  secured 
the  omlaston  of  the  qualifying  word  "com- 
munist" from  the  clause  on  aggreealon  in  the 
treaty.  This  was  dona,  it  was  pointed  out. 
to  avoid  any  oSSnse  to  China.  Ttn  United 
States  hovsrer,  in  an  addendum  to  the 
treaty  eatlUed  "understanding  of  the  United 
States  Of  America"  made  it  dear  that  by 
"aggieeslon"  she  meant  commiulst  aggree- 
alon. 

China  continued  to  follow  aa  ambivalent 
policy.  Deq>tte  the  SBATO  Ttaaty.  Bfr.  Chou 
Sn-lal  waa  raportad  to  hava  sent  a  meesage, 
thiou^  Pakistani  rtmha— irtis  In  Peking 
whan  he  waa  traasfarrsd  In  November  1964. 
assuring  China's  frlaadshlp  towards  Pakl- 
atan. The  pro-Weatem  stance  of  Paklatan 
resulting  from  her  alliance,  waa  considered 
to  be  a  consequence  of  American  Intrigue. 
Pakistan,  then,  )olned  the  Baghdad  Pact. 
China  felt  that  thla  wiw  "dangwoua"  and  an 
action  dlflciUt  to  raoiKicUe  with  Paktetan's 
expressed  desire  to  maintain  friendly  re- 
latlona  with  China.  This  waa  proffeiad  as 
advice,  rathw  than  admonition.  Unlike  the 
Soviet  Union,  China  refrained  from  de- 
Bouncteg  Pakistan. 

China  moved  perceptibly  doeer  to  Paid- 
Man  and  sought  to  wean  her  away  from 
bar  amas.  Paklstaa  ohseased  with  Kashmir, 
often  apgeared  to  aequlesoe  in  this,  for  China 
did  not  fall  to  exploit  Pakistan's  wnalinssn 
When  the  Soviet  Union  pubUdy  accepted  the 
Indian  position  in  Kashmir,  China  remained 
conspicuously  silent,  a*-**""*  Soong  visited 
Pakistan  In  January  1966  and  was  hailed  in 
Pakistan  as  a  great  lady  from  China,  a 
country  vrtth  which  Pakistan  aspired  to  be 
"on  the  Mendllsst  teraaa." 

In  Msroh  ItM,  China  sent  an  oOclal 
delegatloB  to  Paklatan  to  attend  the  Inaugu- 
ration ceremony  of  the  new  Republic.  In 
Peking.  Mr.  Chou  Sn-lal.  attending  a  ban- 
quet given  on  the  occasion,  emphaalzed  the 
growing  friendship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Later.  Mr.  Suhrawardy,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Pakistan,  visiting  CSxlna  In  October  I960 
sir— d  the  avlstlng  oonUal  relationship  ba- 
twean  ths  two  eountrtea.  Dssplto  Mr. 
Suhrawardy's  avowal  of  friendship  towards 
China.  Paklstaa  voted  «g»«"ft  tha  imsra ting 
of  Nationalist  Otilna  in  ths  United  NAtions. 

This  public  behaviour  of  Pakistan,  betray- 
ing the  gap  between  profession  and  practice, 
did  no^  dISBuaile  Ifr.  Chou  Bn-Ial  frofn  visit- 
lag  Pakistan  and  aiaking  antl-Westem 
spmohSB.  By  withholding  his  cadosaamsnt 
of  ladlMi  pooltton  la  Kashmir,  Mr.  Ghoo  ^- 
lat  aetod  aa  if  ha  waa  maklag  a  oonc  bssIub 
to  Pakistan.    This  was  a  grsat  achlevenMat 


for  Paklstaa.  Tksa  at  a 
Mr.  Chou  En-Iat  stated  that  tha  Kashai^ 
sKuatlOB  needed  a  BBore 'Matallad  atady".  in 
Pshniary  1967,  tha  Jotat  ooBuanaique  of 
Mr.  Chou  Xn-lal  and  Mr.  «AT»<i«,^T,,m., 
straws  1  ths  ased  to  ssttla  tlM  'Kashmir  dte- 
puts"  psaesfolly  thereby  raoognMag  the 
eilstanoa  of  a  dispute.  China  tfana  laid  the 
foandatton,  m  later  aventa  tnrtlcated.  for 
wMsnlBg  the  axUtlng  wedge  betweeu  India 
aadftiklataB. 

The  diplomacy  of  China  was  forthw  com- 
plicated by  her  internal  situation.  The  pol- 
icy of  "let  a  hundred  floweta  bloasom  to- 
gether" initiated  in  May  1966,  coupled  with 
the  "recttflcatlon"  campaign  encouraging 
aelf-crltlclsm  and  crlttdam  naturally 
brought  Into  the  open  submerged  mass  dU- 
content.  The  trend  of  evente  took  a  fear- 
ful turn  and  the  leaderahlp  aklUfuUy  chan- 
nded  "recUflcatloa"  In  the  'antl-rlghtUt' 
drive.  A  gigantic  programme  of  economic 
activity  was  taken  up.  Aid  from  the  Soviet 
Union  had  been  progresalvely  reduced  from 
1,667  million  Tuana  In  1966  to  33  million  In 
1867.  Incrsasing  eoonomle  dilBculUes  at 
home  ware  iaavltably  reflected  In  Chinese 
foreign  policy  during  thla  period.  A  new 
hambneas  and  baUigerenos  in  Chlna'a  atti- 
tude was  svldent. 

China  began  to  denoimce  "the  imperial- 
ist cut-throate  and  vulturM".  and  revolu- 
tiooary  propaganda  and  doctrinaire  state- 
mante  received  more  prominence  in  the 
Chineee  press.  A  fresh  onslaught  was  ordered 
on  the  Tugoalav  "revlatonlsm".  India  too 
came  under  open  and  heavy  attack.  In  1967, 
India  waa  aaked  to  surrender,  deeplte  the 
1964  agreement,  all  land  uaed  by  her  in 
Tatung,  Tibet,  save  the  Trade  Agency.  In 
the  following  year,  China  became  progres- 
alvdy  aggreaatve.  She  attacked  both  Ruaaia 
and  the  United  States  for  granting  economic 
aid  to  India.  She  apecially  accused  Russia 
for  offering  loans  on  favorable  terms  to 
India.  This.  China  maintained,  enhanced 
Indla'a  bargaining  capadty.  Slmultane- 
oualy,  the  Chinese  press  began  reporting  news 
lt«ns  to  corroborate  lU  thesis  that  India  was 
discarding  her  policy  of  non-alignment. 
India's  role  In  the  Tibetan  uprising  admit- 
tedly fell  short  of  Chinese  demands,  In  spite 
of  India's  conscious  eifort  not  to  offend  the 
Chinese  susceptlbiUtias.  Let  me  explain 
thla. 

The  enforcement  of  Coaununism  on  the 
unwilling  Tibetans  resulted  in  a  sudden  up- 
rising in  Lhasa  leading  to  an  outbreak  of 
hostilities  between  the  Tibetans  and  the 
Chinese  foroee.  Dalai  Lama,  the  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Tibetans,  fled  and  aought  asy- 
iTua  in  India.  The  Indian  Government 
granted  asylum  but  denied  Dalai  Lama  the 
privUege  of  political  activity  while  In  India. 
This  was  objected  to  by  China  despite  the 
fact  that  China  had  In  the  past  accorded 
similar  shelter  to  politicians  from  neighbor- 
ing countries. 

This  action  of  the  Oovernment  of  India 
became  a  convenient  peg  on  which  to  hang 
Chineee  grievances.  It  vras  uaed,  through 
propaganda  and  other  means,  to  create  an 
atmoaphere  In  which  China  could  make  a 
major  military  move  against  India.  In  Sep- 
tember 1B&9.  Mr.  Chou  En-lai,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Indian  Prime  Minister,  laid  claim  to 
about  63,000  square  miles  of  Indian  terri- 
tory. India  contested  this  claim  and  pro- 
duced copious  evidence  to  support  her  caae. 
The  naolala  of  both  OoTemmenta  produced 
two  siparate  reports  after  each  had  examined 
the  raeords  of  the  other.  The  very  fact  that 
China,  unllka  India,  delayed  the  pubUcation 
of  the  Report  indicated  the  weakness  of  her 
podtion.  By  fall  1962.  China  gave  up  her 
Bilk  gloves  and  UUUated  the  blunderbuss 
diplomacy.  On  Bspteaibsr  t,  \Ma.  Chinese 
trot^ie  crossed  into  ths  Morth-Baat  Frontier 
Agency.  India  was  stin  anxious  to  settle  the 
quacuon  M«i<«m'  aenollatlnBS  aad  peaosful 
msaaa.    Suoossslva  proposals  toy  the  Oovern- 
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meat  of  India  vrere  re; 
on  October  20,  1962, 
scale  attack.    All  accunhi 
mlstakably  Indicated  t 
nlzed  attack  wen  plani^i 
ecuted.    Its  Immediate 


to  force  the  collapse  of  1 1^  demooratlc  struc- 


ture of  the  Indian 
humiliate  India  by 
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by  tha  Chineae. 
mountad  a  full- 
ted  evidence  un- 
it It  was  an  orga- 
and  carefully  ex- 
aim,  it  appears,  was 


ent  and  also  to 
illing  her  to  give 


up  her  non-allgmnent  ]  >aUcy.  India  refused 
to  submit  to  force  aiiC  algnlflcantly,  Mr. 
Nehru  Insisted  that  mm-allgnment  would 
continue  to  be  India's  foreign  policy.  Even 
the  States  that  came  to  her  rescue  did  not 
demand  It  of  her.  Prcfteaor  Oalbralth  was 
very  candid  when  ha  aaid:  "The  military 
assistance  which  the  Umted  States  is  giving 
to  India  Is  not  lntende<l  %o  involve  in  a  mili- 
tary alliance  or  otherwia  aj  Influence  her  policy 
of  non-alignment."  He  has  often  said,  "We 
accept  India's  policy  in  this  regard". 

It  is  poodble  that  an  lUlgned  India  would 
not  have  been  a  victim  it  aggression,  though 
there  la  enough  evldenoe  today  that  align- 
ment no  longer  afforda  igie  supposed  protec- 
tive shield.  After  all,  tha  Chinese  know  there 
are  many  ways  to  kill  |i  cat.  On  the  other 
hand,  India's  policy  of  aon-alignment  seeks 
to  have  localized  the  conflict.  The  failure 
to  achieve  the  coUapae  of  the  Government  of 
India,  the  unity  forged,  by  the  rising  na- 
tionalism of  India,  and  ^e  extended  supply 
Une  of  the  Chinese  anajr  before  the  coming 
of  the  winter  were  perhaps  some  of  the  fac- 
tors which  caused  Cmpa  to  declare  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  of  Chinese  forces.  This 
was  a  aklUful  diplomatic  move,  based  on 
'cost-risk'  calculations,  which  enabled  the 
Chinese  (a)  to  malntaiin  the  Image  of  the 
mighty  China  and  (b)  to  retain  their  terri- 
torial conquests  wlthoutj  stiSerlng  unaccept- 
able damage.  China's  { Attitude  to  the  Co- 
lombo Proposala  formulated  in  Deconber 
1962  by  six  non-aligned  {qountrles.  makes  this 
crystal  clear.    These 
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through  cleverly  contrived  conditions,  al- 
lov/ed  these  proposala  to  languish.  The  en- 
suing stalemate  seems  1|o  be  serving  the  Chi- 
nese diplomatic  needs. 

The  Chineee  attitu^^  towards  Pakistan, 
durtng  the  period  1067-62,  was  perhaps  the 
easiest  task  a  student  if  dlplomatlo  history 
could  locA  to.  It  foUov  «d  a  predictable  text- 
book pattern. 

Being  a  nUddle  powe  i\  Pakistan  had  to  be 
cultivated  to  balance  |  China's  hardening 
poUcy  towards  India.  F  *tunatdy,  for  China, 
Pakiston  had  a  long  oa  talogue  of  grievances 
»«»lnst  India.  PerturIM  by  tha  suggested 
Indo-Paklstan  Joint  del  alisa  proposala.  China 
quicksned  the  tempo  c  i!  her  difdomatle  ac- 
tivity for  Pakistan  vrai  kwnlnded  that  Chi- 
na's real  enemy  was  U  4  United  Stotes  and 
not  the  Asian  members  if  SBATO.  She  even 
refused,  as  a  concessloiiito  Pakistan,  to  dU- 
cuss  with  IndU  the  boundary  of  Pakistan- 
occupied  Kaahmir.  China  aad  Paklataa  af- 
flimsd  that  the  bound  ^y  batwean  "China's 
stnldaag  and  the  oontliuona  areas  (the  de- 
fense of  which  U  under  the  actual  control  of 
Pakistan)  has  not  beex  ttoraiaUy  deliaUted." 
This  'oontlguous  area' :  i  a  part  of  the  Stete 
Of  Jaounu  and  Kashmir  This  appeared  to  be 
a  redprocal  concesslox  by  Pakistan  for  It 
pulled  away  a  pUlar  trc  'it  under  IhdU's  oase 
against  China.  Tha  t^  tb  Oovemmeato  fur- 
ther agreed  that  "aftv  ike  sattlemaat  of  the 
dispute  over  w^hmiy  |  ^tweea  Paklstaa  aad 
India,  tha  sovaraica  4)thocltles  oonosraed 
•lull  reopen  lugotutlcsis  with  the  Chiaaoa 


aovesamaat    tagardlac    tha    boundary    of 

Kashmir  ao  as  to  sign  a  formal  treaty  to  re- 
place this  provisional  agreement."  When 
IndU  protested,  sha  was  ttdd  that  Chliu  was 
Impartial'  on  tha  Kashmir  situation.  AU 
these  subtlsties  were  given  up  after  the  un- 
abashed aggresdon  against  IndU  in  1062. 

China's  foreign  poUcy,  sinoe  October  1962. 
dowly  and  steadily  moved  Into  **fieeae-up" 
Eone.  The  ideological  chasm  with  the  Soviet 
Union  was  widened  and  China  took  diplo- 
macy back  to  the  BlsmarckUn  age,  when 
power  was  the  paramount  factor  in  Interna- 
tional relations.  China's  obduracy  Increased 
in  proportion  to  the  thaw  in  the  Cold  War 
west  of  Suez.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Cold 
War  moved  Into  the  East  and  the  sub- 
continent was  In  the  midst  of  It. 

China,  after  1962,  having  publicly  identi- 
fied IndU  as  an  enemy,  had  no  more  Inhlbi- 
tlona  to  attack  IndU.  She  employed  every 
possible  means  to  keep  IndU  and  Pakistan 
apart.  Clrcumstentlal  pressure  had  brought 
IndU  and  Pakistan  in  1062  to  a  conference 
teble.  China  could  not  risk  the  chance  suo> 
cess  of  these  negotiations  She  literally 
pulled  Pakistan  away  from  the  conference 
teble.  China  and  PakUtan  annotinoed  an 
agreement  in  principle  "on  the  dellmltetion 
of  the  boundary  between  Sinklang  and  the 
contiguous  areas"  in  Kashmir.  And  Pakistan 
vraa  given  the  responsibility  for  the  defense 
of  these  areas.  The  Chinese  capacity  for 
mischief  was  further  revealed  by  the  agree- 
ment dgned  on  March  3, 1963,  which  defined 
the  boundary  and  also  made  a  provldon  for 
Betting  up  a  conunlssion  to  demarcate  the 
boundary.  Ilils  was  proflteble  to  both  coun- 
tries. Pakistan  got  a  Chineae  conunltment 
on  Kashmir  and  China  secruad  an  outright 
gift  of  8,000  square  miles  of  Kashmir  under 
Pakisten's  contrd.  Beddes  China  could 
easily  proclaim  to  the  world  India's  unrea- 
sonableness, for  all  her  neighbors  had  suc- 
cessfully negotiated  their  borders  with  China. 

The  colUlxxatlon  between  China  and 
Pakisten  became  still  closer  and  quid  pro  quo 
was  certainly  the  accepted  baaU  of  their  reU- 
tionshlp.  In  CKNTO  and  BBATO  meetlags, 
Pakisten  absolvad  Chlaa  of  aggreosloa  agaiast 
India.  Mr.  Chou  Kn-Ial  puhUdy  conunended 
Pakistan  for  her  'bold'  stand.  The  contacts — 
diplomatic,  oonuneroial  and  cultural — be- 
tween the  two  countries  increased  steeply. 

Let  me  list  a  few  examples  to  Illustrate 
thU: 

(1)  In  July  196S,  Mr.  Z.  A.  Bhutto  said  in 
the  Parliament:  "If  Pakisten  were  to  ba  at- 
tacked by  India,  the  largeat  Nation  la  AsU 
would  come  forward  to  tnppott  Paklatan. 
Attack  vipoo.  Pakisten  by  IndU  would  be  con- 
dderad  as  aa  attack  upon  the  largest  nation 
of  AsU  as  well." 

(3)  On  December  3, 1963,  the  Chinese  Min- 
ister of  Trade,  Mr.  Nan  Nan-Chen  pledged 
China's  support  to  Paklatan  in  the  event  of 
a  war  between  IndU  and  Pakistan. 

(8)  On  March  6,  1966,  Marshnll  Chen  Tl, 
said  that  China  could  never  forget  the  sup- 
port which  Pakisten  gave  to  her  during  tha 
Slno-IndUn  border  conflict  in  1962.  He  as- 
sured Pakistan  that  China  would  not  disap- 
point her. 

(4)  On  Mkrch  S3, 196S,  China  and  Pakistan 
reached  an  agreement  to  sign  an  air-commu- 
nication agreeaiant. 

(6)  On  March  96,  1965.  the  two  countries 
dgned  a  cultural  agreenunt  and  a  protocol 
of  border  agreement  on  demarcation  of 
bovmdary. 

(6)  m  April  1968,  China  openly  supported 
Pakistan  In  tha  Bann  of  Kutoh  fighting. 

(7)  On  June  3,  1966,  Mr.  Chou  En-lai 
steted  in  Bawalpindi  "Strengthening  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  between  China 
and  Pakistan  U  a  positive  factor  in  the  pres- 
ent international  dtuatton." 

(8)  On  Jun^  18,  1068,  Pakisten  and  China 
algned  a  banking  agreemMit  for  reguUtlag 
transactions  under  a  $00  million  Intarest-trsa 
Chinese  loan  granted  to  Pakistan  In  January 
1866. 


(8)  Oa  July  7,  1065.  FakUtan  troops  oon- 
Btructed  a  f  etry-bildge  across  tha  tlver  Indus 
at  Skardu  (7.700  feet)  In  tha  Karakoram 
mountainous  range  in  coUaboratton  with 
Chinese  tingliMBii 

(10)  On  July  16,  1965,  it  was  announced 
that  PakUtan  would  buy  goods  worth  830 
million  from  China  under  the  Chinese  860 
million  interest-free  loan  agreement. 

(11)  The  Stete  Bank  of  Pakistan  author- 
ized five  scheduled  banks  to  handle  Importe 
of  machinery,  eqidpment  and  goods  from 
China  on  July  22,  1965. 

(12)  On  August  3,  1966,  China  assured 
Pakistan  of  her  support  to  tide  over  the  dif- 
flciilties  arising  from  postponement  of  UJB. 
aid. 

Naturally  during  the  recent  Indo-Paklstanl 
fight,  as  further  evidence  of  colludon  began 
mounting,  China  threw  her  weight  com- 
pletely behind  Pakisten  and  even  gave  the 
appearance  of  asdsting  her  activdy.  The 
fardcal  Chinese  ultUnattun  to  IndU  at  the 
height  of  the  Indo-Paklstan  fluting  it  ap- 
peara  had  twin  purpose.  First,  to  force  India 
to  relax  her  fight  In  the  Western  border  and 
thus  relieve  pressure  on  Pakiateni  forces. 

Secondly,  to  ahow  the  world  that  China 
is  a  force  in  world  affairs,  and  the  glare  of 
publicity  must  have  certainly  pleased  the 
Mandarins  in  Peking.  But  the  bluff  was 
called,  and  Pakisten  may  have  realised  the 
hollowneas  of  Chiitese  assurances. 

On  September  23,  1966,  the  ceasefire  came 
into  operation  and  that  too  under  the  aegU 
of  the  United  Nations.  China  could  hardly 
conceal  her  dlaappointment  and  discomfit- 
ure. The  Tashkent  Agreement  of  January 
1966  obviously  caused  further  uneadnesa  and 
tmhapplness  to  China.  China  prodaimed 
PakUtan  as  an  innocent  baby  puahed  around 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Stetes, 
who  in  the  words  of  Jen  Min  Jih  Poo  "in- 
stigated and  encouraged  the  Indian  aggres- 
sors and  brought  crude  pressure  to  bear  on 
Pakistan  which  was  acting  in  aelf-de- 
fense  .  .  ."  Certainly,  China  has,  so  far,  not 
given  up  hope  of  retaining  Pakistan'a  frlend- 
Bhip. 

For  example,  Pakistan,  on  March  23,  1966. 
dlspUyed,  for  the  first  time,  five  Chineee- 
built  T-59  medium  tenks  and  four  Chineee- 
built  Mia-19s  during  ths  National  Day  pa- 
rade of  the  armed  forces.  Chiasss  armor 
was  paraded  alongside  two  squadrons  of 
American  Patton  tanks. 

Ciurently,  Chairman  Liu  Shao  Chi  accom- 
panied by  Marshal  Chen  Tl  are  on  a  Stete 
Tlslt  to  Paklatan.  Mr.  Ohulam  Parooq,  the 
Commerce  MlnUter  of  PakUtan,  while  open- 
ing the  Chinese  Economic  and  Trade  Ex- 
hibition in  Karachi  on  March  15,  1906,  aaid 
that  the  trade  between  two  countries  has 
risen  from  810.36  million  to  85BA  ""M'"" 
On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Bhutto,  speaking  in  the 
National  Assembly  at  Dacca,  steted  that  In- 
dU did  not  attack  Bast  PakUtan  out  of  fsar 
of  China.  He  did  not  see  any  incongruity  in 
Juxteposlng  close  rsUttonshlp  with  China 
and  the  United  Stetes. 

Pakisten  today  in  the  context  of  miUtary 
taka-overs  In  Africa  and  IndonesU.  U  ths 
only  non-communist  country  that  enjoys  in- 
tlmaoy  with  China.  How  far  and  where  they 
arm  together  go,  u  anybody's  guess.  For 
IndU's  part,  I  can  assure  you.  we  are  very 
keen  to  uphold  the  Tashkmt  Agreement  both 
in  letter  and  spirit. 

China,  haa,  ovsr  tha  years,  in  my  Judgment, 
upset  the  evolving  international  system  in 
which  persuaston.  not  power,  was  stowly  and 
imperceptibly  becoming  the  aiaia  tool  of 
diplonukcy.  Power,  because  of  the  nuclear 
deterrent,  was  devalued  and  deflated.  If  not 
discarded,  by  most  of  tha  Stetes.  But  China, 
by  enthroning  blunderbuss  diplonucy,  haa 
put  the  dock  back  and  has  provided  proof  of 
an  andent  adage  that  a  slngU  rotten  fish 
could  pollute  ths  pond.  China  haa  com- 
pelled tha  rsst  of  tha  ooBiitgr  of  nations  to 
take  oogniaanoo  of  har  mlUtent  Ideology. 
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Tbls  is  unfortunate.  Chin*  bsa  tooken 
ImnwDM  barrlen.  In  every  field  Mve  Inter* 
national  diplomacy  where  ahe  la  pursuing  pol- 
Iclea  and  programmes  of  the  feudal  era.  This 
la,  I  submit,  the  outstanding  failure  of  recent 
times.  The  Chinese  leadership  la  mainly  If 
not  solely  responsible  for  this  tragedy. 


HONORARY  DOCTOR  OF  LAWS  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  STANLEY  R 
TUPPER,  OP  MAINE 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Bfr. 
MoBSE]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  5, 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Tcppe«]  was  awarded  an 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
Ricker  College  in  Houlton,  Maine. 

The  citation  Included  Mr.  Tuppir's 
long  career  of  public  service,  most  re- 
cently culminating  In  his  appointment 
as  Commissioner  General  of  the  U.S. 
Exhibit  at  the  Montreal  World's  Fair. 
1967,  for  which  he  will  carry  ambassa- 
dorial rank. 

In  addition  the  citation  noted .  the 
qualities  of  which  his  colleagues  here  in 
the  House  have  long  been  aware:  cour- 
age and  honesty  in  public  life. 

I  Include  the  text  of  the  citation  in 

the  CONGRKSSIONAL  RECORD: 

CTTATION    PaOM    RICKXK     COLLXOE,    HoULTON, 

Mains,  to  Stanley  R.  Tttppsk,  Junx  6,  1966 

Following  your  law  studies,  which  per- 
mitted you  to  gain  admission  to  the  Bar  of 
the  State  of  Maine  and  later  to  the  Bar  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  you 
have  demonstrated  exemplary  progress  In 
ahaplng  a  career  In  public  service,  both  elec- 
tive and  appointive.  From  being  a  member 
and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of 
yovir  home  community  of  beautiful  Booth- 
bay  Harbor,  you  have  successively  been  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  Commis- 
sioner of  Sea  and  Shore  Fisheries  of  the 
State,  and  briefly  filled  the  office  of  Assistant 
Attorney  Oeneral  at  the  State's  Capitol. 

These  activities  served  as  excellent  back- 
ground and  preparation  for  your  election  In 
1960  as  Representative  In  the  87tb  Congress. 
The  merit  of  your  legislative  role  was  recog- 
nised by  your  constituents  through  succes- 
sive elections  to  the  88th  and  B9th  Con- 
grssses.  Tour  membership  In  the  Inter- 
parliamentary group,  where  you  are  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  United  States  House 
delegation,  clearly  confirms  the  wisdom  of 
the  President's  nomination  of  you  as  Com- 
missioner Oeneral  of  the  United  SUtes 
Exhibit,  Montreal  World's  Fair — 1967,  for 
which  you  will  gain  ambassadorial  rank. 

For  two  years  during  World  War  n,  you 
served  In  the  United  SUtes  Navy,  and  also 
have  been  for  two  periods  In  your  country's 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Border  Patrol. 

From  friends  and  political  opponents  alike 
you  have  won  praise  for  yoxir  courage  and 
honesty  In  public  life,  for  your  earnest  pur- 
suit of  Ideas,  for  your  readiness — after 
deliberation — to  take  and  w'ntaln  a  stand 
which  may  be  unpopular. 

On  behalf  of  Ricker  College,  I  am  happy 
and  proud  to  confer  upon  you  the  honorary 
degree  doctor  of  laws,  as  attested  by  this 
diploma  and  by  the  special  academic  hood 
which  Is  now  placed  on  your  shoulders. 


ECONOMIC  GROWTH  IN  THE 
TVA  AREA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Brock]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoso  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1933. 
the  Tennessee  Valley  region  was  eco- 
nomically a  depressed  area.  At  that 
time,  the  per  capita  Income  of  Its  citizens 
amounted  to  45  percent  of  the  national 
average.  This  very  low  figure  reflected 
some  hsu-d  economic  facts:  the  region's 
economy  was  dependent  largely  on  agri- 
culture, with  very  little  manufacturing; 
and  its  agricultural  products  consisted 
largely  of  row  crops — particularly  com 
and  cotton— which,  grown  with  little 
knowledge  or  use  of  crop  rotation  and 
other  soil  conserving  practices,  were 
rapidly  depleting  the  fertility  of  the 
area's  soil  resources. 

The  TVA  program  attacked  these  basic 
economic  problems  on  several  fronts. 
In  agriculture,  TVA,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Extension  Services,  Introduced  pro- 
grams making  possible  a  shift  from  a 
soil-depleting  agriculture  based  on  row 
crop  production  to  a  soil-conserving 
agriculture  emphasizing  development  of 
pastures,  cattle  production,  crop  rota- 
tion, and  other  conservation  practices. 

In  the  manufacturing  field,  low-cost 
water  transportation,  low-cost  power, 
and  various  research  programs  spon- 
sored by  TVA  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
development  of  the  region's  resources, 
have  had  a  tremendous  effect.  Between 
1929  and  1964,  In  the  201  counties  lying 
within  the  Tennessee  Valley  or  supplied 
with  TVA  power,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees engaged  in  manufacturing  in- 
creased by  156  percent,  as  compared  with 
an  increase  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  of 
62  percent.  Similarly,  the  number  of 
employees  engaged  in  the  trade  and 
service  industry  increased  by  111  per- 
cent, as  against  a  national  average  figure 
of  84  percent. 

These  trends  are  continuing.  In  cal- 
endar year  1965.  210  new  industrial 
operations  located  In  the  TVA  area, 
while  364  existing  plants  in  the  area 
armounced  plans  for  expansion.  These 
Industrial  developments  during  the  year 
created  approximately  38,000  new  Jobs. 

The  economic  shifts  within  the  area 
have  greatly  benefited  its  residents  from 
an  income  standpoint.  Whereas  in  1933 
average  per  capita  income  In  the  area 
was  only  45  percent  of  the  national  aver- 
age, today  it  is  approximately  70  percent 
of  the  national  average. 

This  Increase  in  per  capita  incomes 
has  been  of  great  benefit  not  only  to  the 
people  of  the  area,  but  to  the  country  as 
a  whole.  The  residents  of  the  area  rep- 
resent an  Improved  market  for  products 
shipped  in  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. They  are  also  able  to  carry  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  national  tax  load.  In 
1933.  only  elght-tentbs  of  1  percent  of 
Federal  income  tax  collections  came 
from  people  in  the  201  counties  of  the 


TVA  region.    In  1964,  the  figure  had 
doubled  to  1.6  percent. 

The  area  has  come  a  long  way,  but. 
with  its  per  capita  income  figure  still  at 
only  70  percent  of  the  national  average, 
it  has  a  long  way  to  go.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  whole  Nation  that  it  con- 
tinue In  the  path  of  economic  progress 
which  It  has  followed  for  the  past  30 
years.  Passage  of  the  present  legislation 
enabling  TVA  to  continue  to  supply  the 
area's  power  requirements  is  assurance 
that  the  region  will  progress  economi- 
cally in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
June  7, 1  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
on  account  of  official  business.  On  that 
date  I  was  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  with 
a  congressional  delegation  to  observe  the 
primary  elections,  the  first  held  under 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  roUcall  No.  127  in  favor 
of  the  legislative  branch  appropriation 
bill  for  1967,  and  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"  on  roUcall  No.  128  in  favor  of  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966. 


June  13,  1966 


THE  ROSE  PARADE  ON  NEW  YEAR'S* 
DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Smith]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  Member  of  Congress  in  whose  dis- 
trict the  world's  most  beautiful  festivity, 
the  Rose  Parade,  is  staged  each  New 
Year's  Day,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Tournament  of  Roses  Association  for  giv- 
ing continuity  to  an  event  which  has  be- 
come a  part  of  the  American  scene.  Trlb- 
bute,  in  particular,  should  be  given  to  the 
men  who  provide  the  leadership  for  this 
great  organization  of  public-spirited  men, 
who  give  freely  of  their  time  to  stage  a 
spectacle  of  beauty  for  the  enjoyment  of 
millions. 

The  highest  post  that  a  member  of  the 
community  can  attain  is  the  presidency 
of  the  Tournament  of  Roses  Association. 
This  is  as  it  should  very  well  be,  for  it 
takes  many  years  of  climbing  up  the  lad- 
der to  reach  this  pinnacle.  When  a  man 
is  chosen  for  this  coveted  position  he  is 
most  qualified,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  de- 
cades working  on  a  score  or  more  of  com- 
mittees before  he  reaches  the  top.  Even 
after  reaching  the  policymaking  execu- 
tive committee,  it  is  7  years  before  a  man 
is  placed  at  the  helm. 

Attention  Is  called  to  the  record  of 
service  of  Henry  Keams,  president  of  the 
78th  annual  Tournament  of  Roses,  which 
will  be  held  in  Pasadena  on  January  2, 
1967.  He  became  an  association  member 
in  1937,  being  named  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  in  1948.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  32  committees  during  his 
30  years  of  membership,  serving  as  chair- 
man of  12  planning  units.  In  addition, 
during  his  past  6  years  on  the  executive 
committee,  he  has  been  the  coordinator 
for  eight  committees. 

He  was  named  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee in  1960.  serving  4  years  as  ft  non- 


I 


officer  monber.    Beg  fining  in  1964,  he 
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{BUbsequoitly  pro- 
sCDces  of  treasurer 


fortified    with 

ited  experience 

■H.  W.  Bragg, 

Payne,  treas- 

secretaiy;  Max 


was  elected  secretary 

ceedlng  through  the  ) ^. 

and  vice  president  to  his  present  ofOce, 
tournament  preslden1| 

President    Keams 

many  years  of  a 

with  his  fellow  offlc^ 
vice  president;   Gl 

urer;  C.  Lewis  Edwa.,^, , ,  

Colwell,  manager  and  executive  sccre 
tary;  and  the  six  other  members  of  the 
executive  committee.  With  all  of  this 
qualified  leadership,  the  78th  annual 
Tournament  of  Roses  |  promises  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  Event's  history. 

President  Keams  v^l  reach  the  high 
point  of  his  30  yearsj  as  an  association 
member  on  January  12,  1967,  when  he 
and  Mrs.  Keams  ride  In  a  rose-covered 
ihe  world-famous 


win  be  "Travel 


auto  near  the  front  ol 
processional. 

The  parade  them« 
Tales  in  Flowers,"  wl  iich  is  most  fitting 
because  the  man  at  the -tournament's 
helm  has  visited  the  Mur  comers  of  the 
earth  many  times  both  as  a  pi^lic  serv- 
ant and  as  an  international  business 
executive.  He  has  njade  many  friends 
for  his  country  as  well  as  himself  during 
his  travels.  He  has  been  received  by 
heads  of  state  and  hf  has  walked  with 
the  man  in  the  str^.  The  King  of 
Thailand  decorated  hUi  with  that  coun- 
tiy's  highest  award!  j  Grand  Knight, 
Order  of  the  Whitd  Elephant  The 
Kearnses  have  also  personified  the  spirit 
of  international  good  itrlll  by  taking  Into 
their  home  an  exchange  student  from 
the  Orient. 

Under   the   leadership    of   President 
Keams,  the  78th  anni  il  Tournament  of 


Spectacular.    Tlie 

countries   will 

:h.  Judging  from 

The  touma- 

again  and  again 

official  parade 

by  the  assocla- 

^rmation  Agency. 

le  life  of  a  man 


Roses  promises  to  be 
participation   by    o 
probably  reach  a  new 
inquiries  already  rece 
ment  story  will  be  tol 
in  many  lands  with 
films  being  sent  abr 
tion  and  the  U.S 

It  will  be  a  big  day  in] 

who  has  worked  unoutslngly  for  three 
decades  to  stage  a  si^ictacle  of  beauty 
for  the  enjoyment  a'  many  millions 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.    , _, , 

bama.  the  Cotton  Stat*,  recalls  with  con- 
siderable pride  one  of  its  greatest  eras 
of  athletes,  which  s,)knned  two  dec- 
ades—1926  through  19  IB.  The  Alabama 
Crimson  Tide  football  ^ams  participated 
In  six  Rose  Bowl  garner  4-1926, 1927, 1931, 
1935, 1938,  and  1946. 

The  school  and  Stai  4  offlciato  became 
fully  aware  of  the  flni  handling  of  the 
Rose  Bowl  game  by  Ui4  Tournament  of 
Roses  and  its  football  Committee  in  co- 
weration  with  particle  4tlng  conferences. 
The  entire  operation  ',a  a  success  story, 
reflecting  the  vision,  good  Judgment  and 
Skill  of  the  SAsociatior  lofBcials  in  Pasa- 
dena, r 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  Ibeing  in  Califor- 
nia and  seeing  the  194C  Rose  Bowl  Game, 
Which  was  the  last  tim  4  Alabama  played 
in  the  bowl.  It  was  aho  r^  theraf ter  that 
ine  rules  were  changed  |md  participation 
»n  the  bowl  was  llmll;^  to  California 
colleges  and  the  Big  1  'in.  Since  this  is 
such  an  outstanding  ej»^t  In  which  my 


alma  mater  has  had  the  honor  to  par- 
ticipate to  a  large  extent,  I  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  rules  are  changed 
again  to  once  more  allow  the  Crimson 
Tide,  the  Nati<m's  No.  1  foottMOl  team, 
to  participate  in  the  Roee  Bowl. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Arizona,  the  Grand  Canyon  State, 
with  its  familiar  symbol,  the  Giant  Sa- 
guaro  Cactus,  has  recorded  the  history  of 
American  transportation  with  its  barely 
discernible  overland  trails  of  the  covered 
wagons,  the  hoof-marked  catUe  trails, 
the  smooth  ribbons  of  concrete  for  the 
automobiles,  buses  and  tmcks,  the  rail- 
road tracks  of  steel  and  the  modem  air- 
ports that  send  aloft  the  cruisers  of  the 
skies.  With  its  many  points  of  beauty, 
Arizona  has  become  a  mecca  of  travelers 
and  tourists. 

Therefore,  it  is  most  fitting  that  Ari- 
zona pay  tribute  to  California,  its  friend- 
ly neighbor,  and  the  staging  of  the  78th 
Annual  Tournament  of  Roses  parade  in 
Pasadena  on  January  2,  1967.  The 
theme  of  the  event  will  be  "Travel  Tales 
in  Flowers,"  which  was  selected  fr<«n 
over  7,000  suggestions  sent  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

This  very  s^ipropriate  theme  will  be 
dramatized  in  beautiful  midwinter  flow- 
ers next  New  Ye«u-'s  Day  in  Pasadena. 
Each  entrant  will  have  an  imaginative 
and  unique  interpretaticm  of  the  motif. 
The  60  floral  masterideoes  will  represent 
countries.  States,  cities,  schools,  associa- 
tions and  civic  groups.  Ten  of  the  en- 
tries, representative  of  this  country's  free 
enterprise  system,  wlU  be  from  commer- 
cial firms  of  high  standing. 

Over  20  of  the  outstanding  bands  of 
the  Nation  will  appear  in  this  traditional 
New  Year's  Day  event.  The  various  geo- 
graphical areas  of  the  United  States  will 
be  repres«ited  by  fine  musical  (Mvaniisa- 
tions.  In  1959,  the  Grand  Canyon  State 
was  represented  in  tiie  fete  of  flowers  by 
the  Phoenix  Mlssicm  Indian  Band,  each 
musician  being  attired  in  tribal  costume 
and  presenting  a  colorful  appei^-ance. 

The  world's  greatest  assemblage  of 
horses  and  riders  is  seen  on  January  1 
in  Pasadena.  Many  of  the  equesirian 
units  haU  from  Arizona,  noted  for  its 
many  fine  breeds  and  great  numbers  of 
skilled  and  dedicated  horsemen. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pasa- 
dena, long  known  for  its  beauty  on  the 
flrst  day  of  the  year,  is  known  by  neigh- 
boring communities  as  a  frieiully  city 
that  extends  a  floral  welcome  by  extend- 
ing them  invitations  to  take  part  in  the 
Tournament  of  Roses. 

About  20  communities  of  soutiiem 
California  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  a  long  record  of  participation 
in  the  world's  most  famous  floral  event. 
It  is  with  a  feeling  of  close  kinship  that 
they  Join  the  City  of  Roses  in  sending 
New  Year's  greetings  to  the  Nation — and 
the  world.  The  interchange  of  friend- 
ship between  the  communities  takes 
place  throughout  the  year. 

Residents  of  all  of  these  participating 
communities  send  in  many  ideas  for  a  pa- 
rade theme  during  the  February  contest. 
The  association  invites  all  area  residents 
to  the  premiere  of  the  official  parade  film 
held  late  in  February  each  year.  Four 
of  the  neighboring  cities  were  major 
award  winners  in  the  1966  Rose  Parade 


and  received  their  trophies  at  the  flrst 
showing  of  the  film  held  at  the  Pasadena 
Civic  Auditorium. 

The  float  associations  of  all  commu- 
nities celebrate  the  success  of  the  last 
parade  and  begin  planning  for  the  next 
New  Year's  Day  with  banquets  or  social 
gatherings.  Tournament  of  Roses  offi- 
cers or  float  committeonen  invariably 
attend,  ott&a.  being  the  honored  guests. 
Trophy  presentations  are  made  to  the 
nonmajor  award  whiners  and  often  the 
official  film  is  projected.  Lasting  friend- 
ships between  the  tournament  and  par- 
ticipants as  well  as  between  the  cities  are 
the  result  of  these  gatherings. 

Close  contact  continues  throughout  the 
year  as  plans  are  finalized  by  all  entrants 
as  to  titles,  designs,  and  ccmstruction  of 
floats.  The  interchange  becomes  more 
frequent  as  the  months  of  the  year  roll 
by.  In  December,  participating  commu- 
nities have  their  officials  at  the  float 
decorating  sites  much  of  the  time.  On 
January  1,  all  Join  with  the  host  city  in 
the  day  of  beauty. 

Many  Southland  communities  have 
sent  bands  to  march  in  the  panule.  This 
requires  no  end  of  coordination  and  con- 
tact. Plans  have  evolved  wherein  scHne 
nearby  communities  take  turns  in  send- 
ing musical  organizations  to  the  biggest 
show  on  earth. 

Pasadena  has  proven  itself  to  be  a  good 
neighbor  by  shwlng  the  excitement  and 
beauty  of  its  great  festival  with  the  cities 
close  by. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
plans  well  underway  for  the  staging  of 
the  78th  Annual  Tournament  of  Rosea 
on  January  2. 1967,  recognition  is  due  the 
organization  behind  this  outstanding 
event,  which  has  made  so  many  con- 
tributions to  the  State  of  Califcnnila. 

The  Golden  State  notes  with  great 
pride  that  one  of  the  major  awards  given 
winning  entries  each  year  is  the  Gov- 
ernor's Trophy  awarded  for  the  best 
charaeterlzatiim  of  the  romance  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  winners  of  this  award  have 
depicted  some  great  moment  in  the 
colorful  history  of  the  fine  State.  These 
include  the  exploration  by  Cabrillo,  the 
founding  of  the  missions  by  the  padres 
and  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Sutter's  MllL 

It  is  also  noted  that  a  statewide  orga- 
nization that  is  dedicated  to  preserva- 
tion of  the  historic  sites  of  California,  the 
native  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Golden 
West,  is  a  longtime  participant  in  the 
parade.  Officials  of  the  group  are  among 
the  association's  honored  guests  on  the 
day  of  the  parade. 

Four  institutions  of  higher  learning 
located  within  the  State's  boundaries 
have  taken  part  in  many  of  the  Rose 
Parades  and  Rose  Bowl  games.  These 
are  the  University  of  California  at  Berk- 
eley, the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  Stanford  University  and  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 
When  serving  as  the  gridiron  stamterd- 
bearer  for  the  West,  they  have  had  floats 
and  bands  in  the  parade  as  a  prelude  to 
the  aftemoon  football  game. 

Bands  marching  in  the  Rose  Parade 
have  come  from  every  part  of  the  State — 
north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

The  Tournament  of  Roses  has  given 
recognition  to  many  of  Its  native  sons  tqr 
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namlnff  them  to  serve  as  gnuid  mar- 
shal— ^Leo  Carrlllo,  Eugene  BlscaUux. 
Richard  Nixon,  and  Robert  Gordon 
Sproul.  It  has  also  paid  homage  to  the 
State's  great  entertainment  industir  by 
according  this  hle^  honor  to  such  stars 
as  Mary  Plckford,  Harold  Lloyd,  Kay 
Kyser,  Edgar  Bergen  and  Charlie 
McCarthy,  and  Bob  Hope. 

And  since  the  beginning  of  the  event, 
the  Oovemor  of  California  has  had  a 
carpet  of  red  roses  rolled  out  for  him  in 
Pasadena  on  New  Year's  Day.  There- 
fore, California  reaffirms  Its  esteem  for 
the  Tournament  of  Roses,  which  has 
done  much  for  the  State. 

Mr.  BdAIUJARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pe<v>le-to-pe<9le  movement  of  the  sister 
cities  affiliation  program  has  been  given 
great  Impetus  by  the  Tournament  of 
Roses,  thus  furthering  the  friendly  inter- 
chxinge  between  the  inhabitants  of  many 
countries  of  the  world. 

On  January  1,  1963.  Tazio  fiasegawa, 
the  mayor  of  Mlshlma,  Pasadena's 
sister  city,  and  his  wife  were  honored 
guests  of  the  Tournament  of  Roses  and 
the  friendly  city  of  beautiful  midwinter 
blossoms.  They  rode  along  the  proces- 
sional route  In  the  Pasadena  mayor's 
rose-covered  automobile.  Utter,  Ml- 
shlma rolled  out  the  red  carpet  of 
friendship  tor  officials  from  Pasadena. 

Two  years  later,  Burgermeister  Hans 
Kluber  of  Ludwlgshafen,  Pasadena's 
other  sister  city,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
attended  the  events  of  tournament  sea- 
son. Including  the  rose  parade  and  the 
Rose  Bowl  game.  Huge  crowds  were  on 
hand  at  both  their  arrival  and  departure. 
Earlier  in  the  previous  year,  Pasadena 
City  Manager  Elder  Qunter  made  a  visit 
to  Ludwlgshafen  where  he  was  presented 
the  keys  of  the  city. 

During  the  1966  parade,  Pasadena  gave 
a  bouquet  to  both  its  sister  cities— Mi- 
shima  and  Ludwlgshafen.  The  entry  of 
the  Pasadena  city  schools  featured  the 
shields  of  the  two  sister  cities  and  had 
the  theme  title.  "Salute  to  Sister  Cities— 
Ludwlg^iafen  and  Mlshlma."  The  entry 
gave  meaning  to  the  parade  theme  "It's 
a  Small  World." 

Pllm  footage  of  the  above  entry  was 
speedily  dispatched  by  plane  and  shown 
throughout  Japan  over  the  NHK  tele- 
Tlskm  network.  Official  films  were  dis- 
patched to  Ludwlgshafen  for  both  TV 
transmission  and  projection  before 
audlmces. 

Several  qther  longtime  entrants  also 
gave  a  floral  salute  to  their  sister  cities 
on  the  first  day  of  1966.  With  an 
Imaginative  entry,  "Mexican  Fiesta,"  Re- 
dondo  Beach  hailed  Its  two  sister  cities 
In  Mexico — La  Pas  and  Ensenada.  St. 
Paul.  Minn.,  paid  tribute  to  S&o  Paulo. 
BrasU.  with  a  float  designed  with  a  Latin 
American  motif.  Monterey  Park's 
"South  of  the  Border"  gave  a  handclasp 
of  frioidshlp  to  Quer^taro,  Mexico.  San 
Francisco  with  an  elegant  oriental  float 
design  paid  homage  to  Osaka,  Japan. 

In  view  of  the  above  it  would  seem  the 
Tournament  of  Roses  Is  an  event  that 
should  be  taken  abroad  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Voice  of  America  and  the 
Armed  Fmres  radio-television  services. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Colorado  Is  proud  of  Its  scenic 


beauty  as  well  as  Its  fine  Institutions  of 
higher  learning.  One  of  these  is  Adams 
State  College  located  in  the  beautiful 
mountain  commimity  of  Alamosa.  Hie 
State  flower,  the  columbine,  abo\mds  In 
this  area  where  culture  and  learning  are 
acquired  amid  the  beauteous  surround- 
ings of  the  State's  natural  wonders.  On 
January  2,  1961.  over  100  musicians  of 
the  Adams  State  College  Band  marched 
in  the  Tournament  of  Roses  parade,  serv- 
ing as  the  hlghpoint  in  the  life  of  many 
of  these  musical  emissaries. 

Considerable  interesting  history  sur- 
rounds the  participation  of  bands  in  the 
Tournament  of  Roses.  Foimded  in  1890, 
records  reveal  that  the  initial  fete  was 
without  music.  The  next  year,  the 
neighboring  city  of  Monrovia  sent  Its 
town  band  to  march  and  play  in  the  gala 
event.  This  was  a  first  as  far  as  band 
participation  In  the  rose  parade  Is  con- 
cerned.   Many  firsts  were  to  follow. 

In  1898,  the  WhitUer  High  School 
Band  was  the  first  to  miss  the  rose  pa- 
rade due  to  transportation  difficulties. 
When  it  came  time  to  hire  a  horse-drawn 
livery  to  transport  musicians  and  instru- 
ments, each  stable  in  the  area  had  all 
units  in  service. 

Early  day  parades  saw  the  participa- 
tion of  school  bands  from  Pasadena  and 
the  surrounding  communities.  Boy 
Scout  imits  marched  and  played  in  the 
event  during  the  teens. 

The  Salvation  Army  Band  made  its 
first  appearance  in  1920,  Introducing 
marching  hymnals  and  playing  instru- 
ments fashioned  by  corps  craftsmen. 
Pasadena  City  College — then  Junior 
college — marched  as  the  Official  Tourna- 
ment of  Roses  Band  for  the  first  time 
hi  1930,  beginning  a  tradition  that  con- 
tinues through  to  today. 

The  University  of  Illinois  was  the  first 
Big  Ten  representative  to  send  a  band 
to  Pasadena  for  Its  2  great  New  Year's 
events.  This  was  in  1946.  Sustained 
participation  of  the  service  bands — US. 
Marhie  Corps,  JJB.  6th  Army  Band,  and 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Band  began  shortly 
after  World  War  n.  In  1955,  the  U.S. 
Army  Cadet  School  at  West  Point  made 
its  first  trip  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  ap- 
pear In  the  rose  parade.  The  U.S.  Navy 
Band  of  Washington,  D.C..  appeared  2 
years  later.  It  was  in  the  early  1950's. 
the  professional  Union  Band  made  its 
first  appearance.  About  the  same  time, 
a  policy  of  conununity  band  rotation  was 
devised.  Soon  thereafter,  school  dis- 
tricts, such  as  Long  Beach  and  Olendale, 
selected  all-star  uiUts  from  all  school 
musicians. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dela- 
ware, the  Peach  Blossom  State.  Is  rich 
with  tradition  and  history,  being  one  of 
the  Original  Thirteen  Colonies  and  the 
first  State  to  ratify  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  State  looks  for- 
ward to  tomorrow  and  the  leaders  of  the 
future  as  It  gives  recognition  to  excellence 
of  performance  on  the  part  of  its  youth. 

With  Its  century-old  buildings.  New 
Castle,  a  Delaware  commimity  of  7,000 
residoits.  experienced  one  of  Its  finest 
days  in  its  proud  history  as  the  De  La 
Warr  High  School  Band  took  part  in  the 
Tournament  of  Roses  on  January  2. 1961. 
The  young  musicians  were  the  musical 
ambassadors  of  New  Castle,  Del.,  and 


Eastern  United  States.  This  was  a  cli- 
max to  one  of  the  finest  community  ef- 
forts that  welded  the  residents  to  one 
common  goal — sending  the  fine  band  to 
Pasadena. 

The  people  of  New  Castle  are  Industri- 
ous aiul  hard  working,  most  of  whom  are 
employed  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
main  industries — textiles  and  steel  pro- 
ducing. All  have  a  high  level  of  com- 
munity pride,  which  soared  to  a  new 
peak  when  the  school  band  received  the 
Invitation  to  march  in  the  Rose  Parade. 
This  exciting  news  galvanized  the  entire 
population  into  action.  New  Castle, 
Delaware's  first  seat  of  government,  be- 
came the  State's  music  capital  and  the 
band  director  its  Governor.  The  papers 
of  the  area  and  of  the  State  carried  ban- 
ner headlines,  photos  and  lengthy  col- 
umnar stories  about  the  De  La  Warr 
High  School  Band  and  its  selection  for 
participation  in  the  Rose  Parade.  The 
entire  community  saluted  its  100-plus 
first  citizens — the  band  members.  Resi- 
dents of  all  ages  and  of  all  walks  of  life 
lined  the  sides  of  the  practice  field  where 
the  De  Ia  Warr  musicians  put  In  long 
hours  perfecting  their  playing  and 
marching  formations.  Officials  of  the 
city,  county,  and  State  ccHimiended  the 
band  and  its  fine  honor  with  official  reso- 
lutions. The  citizenry  turned  out  en 
masse  when  the  bandsmen  left  for  the 
banner  appearance  on  New  Year's  Day. 
Millions  viewed  the  band  in  Its  finest  per- 
formance through  the  magic  of  televi- 
sion. New  Castle  greeted  their  goodwill 
ambassadors  upon  their  return.  New 
Castle  loomed  up  larger  or;  the  map  and 
the  people  of  Delaware  had  a  bigger  place 
In  their  hearts  for  these  yoimg  musicians 
because  of  the  1961  Rose  Parade  themed 
"Ballads  in  Blossoms." 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Florida, 
the  Peninsula  State,  has  the  very  appro- 
priate fioral  symbol,  the  orange  blossom. 
It  was  the  bountiful  yield  in  1866,  a  cen- 
tury ago.  that  firmly  established  the 
citrus  industry  in  the  State.  Orlando, 
the  largest  Inland  city  and  the  seat  of 
Orange  County,  has  become  the  center 
of  the  citrus  growing  and  packing  ac- 
tivity. 

An  Orlando-based  firm  giving  great 
credit  «uid  prestige  to  the  citrus  Industry 
is  the  Minute  Maid  Co.,  which  has  been 
a  factor  in  making  Florida  orange  juice 
a  household  item  by  taking  the  telecast 
of  the  Tournament  of  Roses  parade  to 
many  millions  across  the  United  States 
for  15  years. 

The  prestige  of  the  industry  was  also 
reflected  by  the  annual  floral  entries  of 
Minute  Maid  In  this  spectacular  event 
during  this  same  period.  Winner  of  sev- 
eral major  awards,  the  Minute  Maid 
entry  has  brought  repeated  favorable 
comment  in  letters  sent  from  all  parts  of 
the  coimtry. 

This  great  business  enterprise  made  a 
very  tangible  demonstration  of  its  civic 
pride  by  sencUng  the  Colonial  High  School 
Grenadier  Guard  Band  of  Orlando.  Fla., 
to  take  part  in  the  76th  Annual  Tourna- 
ment of  Roses  having  the  motif  "Head- 
lines In  Flowers."  Tbe  public-spirited 
gesture  brought  mamy  headlines  to  the 
school,  the  oooununity,  and  the  State  of 
Florida.   In  a  further  display  of  sincerity 
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tjoA  humtlltr.  Mlnut<  pfald  made  no  ef- 
fort to  eapltallM  o«,  th^  benevolent 
deed.  It  was  the  oomUany'i  way  to  show 
Its  pride  in  being  a  part  of  Orlando  and 
norida.  I ! 

Townsmmi  gave  addible  tbtmn  to  tbe 
fine  3^oong  mwdelanij  repreeoitlng  Co- 
lonial High  BtOiool,  Orlando,  and  Tlorlda. 
Simultaneoualy,  they  uffered  quiet  pny- 
ers  of  thanks  and  gntltude  to  Ifinute 
Maid  for  making  the  Visit  by  the  young 
musicians  to  Tasadenpi  posdble. 

On  behalf  of  the  ptkvtle  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  I  offer  thanki  to  the  Pasadena 
Tournament  of  Rosea  for  allowing  tbe 
State  to  have  a  part  mjthe  great  pageant 
of  flowers,  also  wlshifig  success  in  the 
staging  of  the  78t^  Annual  Tournament 
of  Roses  on  Januari"  2.  1997,  themed 
"Travel  Tales  In  Flowm." 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  IdUho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
known  as  the  Gem  State.  Idaho  Is  a 
golden  land — nugget^  were  found  In 
abundance  during  a  Hch  strike  In  1859, 
there  are  late  simuner  harvests  of  golden 
grain,  the  rich  soil  yields  biuiper  crops 
of  golden  russets  and'  Within  the  botuMl- 


opportunltles. 

lent  of  Roses 

to  the  Poeatello 

rbhlng  Band  to 

Parade.    Of- 

epted  because  it 

derful  experience 


throughout  the 

ptance  was  made 

I  Idaho  hailed  the 

itulations  poured 

the  school  In  the 


aries  are  many  gold 

The  Pasadena  To 
extended  an  Invltatli 
High  School  Indian 
take  part  In  the  1903 
flcials  Immediately 
was  a  chance  for  a  w6i 
by  the  young  bandsmen  that  wotild  pro- 
vide them  with  man^i  golden  memories 
through  the  years. 

Excitement  prevalli 
State  when  the  ai 
public,  llie  people 
announcement.  Co: 
In  from  all  comers 
city  named  after  the  <4mous  chief  of  the 
Bannock  Indian  Tribe;  Fiuther  reason 
for  the  tribal  nlcknamQ  of  the  school  and 
Its  band  Is  seen  In  ttk  fact  that  Poea- 
tello is  also  the  counliy  seat  of  Bannock 
County  which  contain^  a  part  of  the  Fort 
Hall  Indian  Reservatibn 

The  music  of  the  baj  i|d  never  died  down 
after  the  celebration  ^t  the  acceptance 
of  the  Invitation  to  ilay  and  march  In 
the  world-famed  proa  vision  In  Pasadena 
The  young  miisldans  appeared  at  con 
certs  that  would  pro^^e  funds  for  the 
trip  to  the  west  coasts    In  a  fine  cUsplay 
of  community  spirit  ahd  cooperation,  all 
of  the  townqjeople  sWiing  into  action  to 
help  with  ttie  Project  IfocateUo  to  Pasa 
dena.   The  lOO-plus  b  lijnd  members  were 
the  community's  firs ;  dtisens.     Local. 
county,  State,  and  Ni  lilonal  pubUc  offl 
cials  Issued  testlmonla  i  in  their  honor  as 
they  represented  bottj  Idaho  and  Poea- 
tello. All  eyes  were  oh  t>asadena  as  these 
young  emissaries  mat  i  their  finest  ap 
pearance 

On  behalf  of  the  StLjte  and  its  people. 
I  send  best  wishes  foi  la  successful  1967 
Rose  Parade,  which  w  Jl  be  observing  its 
78th  year.  Idaho  will  ^  celebrating  the 
same  milestone  of  Iti!  statehood,  being 
?9r?  M  the  43d  Stat)]  of  the  Union  in 
1890,  the  year  the  Tournament  of  Roses 
began. 


Mr.  FINDMT.    Mr 
the  Prairie  Stete.  is  th; 


flowers.    Countless  giitlehs  paint  each 


city,  town  and  village 


Speaker,  Illinois, 
land  of  beautiful 


with  a  splash  of 


eolor.  TIM  State  flo««r,  the  butteriljr 
violet,  provldMAoupetof  etogant  puiple 
for  the  sliady  dens,  wooded  retraats  and 
the  moss  stwwn  lifer  banks. 

Therefore,  It  Is  easily  understood  why 
Illinois  lookB  westward  to  CaUfMnla  on 
each  Ne^  Tear's  Day  upon  the  staging 
of  the  Pasadena  Tournament  of  Roses. 
A  slnoere  tribute  is  paid  to  this  great 
event,  which  has  become  a  part  of  the 
American  soenc.  The  Rose  Parade  has 
become  noted  for  honoring:  national 
heroes,  shrines  and  historic  events  of  this 
great  country.  National  heroes  who  have 
been  grand  mardial  of  this  pageant  of 
flowers,  Include  Gen.  Charles  8.  Fams- 
worth,  1931 ;  Adm.  William  8.  Sims.  1994; 
Adm.  William  F.  Halsey,  1946;  Gen. 
Omar  Bradley,  1948;  Marine  Corp.  Rob- 
ert S.  Gray  for  General  Eisenhower, 
1951;  seven  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  winnors,  1952;  MaJ.  Gen.  William 
F.  Dean,  1964;  Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker. 
1957;  and  Gen.  Dwigfat  D.  Elsaihower. 
1964. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  patriotic 
themes  through  the  years,  such  as 
"America,"  1941;  "The  Americas,"  1942; 
"We're  In  To  Win,"  1043;  "Victory,  Uhlty, 
and  Peace."  1946:  "Our  American  Her- 
itage," 1950;  and  "Symbols  of  Freedom," 
1964.  Floats  in  these  processions  de- 
picted in  flowers  leaders,  places  and 
events  standing  out  in  the  glorious  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

Review  of  the  tournament's  flies  reveal 
that  two  of  the  greatest  of  Americans, 
George  Washington  and  AbrtJiam  Un- 
coln.  have  been  portrayed  many  times. 
Three  floats  in  the  1964  procession 
themed  "Symbols  of  Freedom"  centered 
on  the  most  famous  native  son  of  Illi- 
nois—"Young  Abe  Linoobi."  "Lincoln's 
Address"  and  "In  God  We  Trust." 
Douglas  MacArthur  was  featured  on  a 
1965  entry  and  the  liberty  Bell.  Old 
Glory,  Four  Freedoms  and  the  shrines  of 
the  Nation's  Capital— Washington  Monu- 
ment. Lincoln  liConument,  White  House, 
and  XJB.  Capitol — have  been  fashi<med  in 
flowers  many  times  in  the  Tournament 
of  Roses. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
Its  people.  I  wish  the  best  of  success  in 
the  staging  of  the  78th  annual  Tourna- 
ment of  Roses  on  January  2, 1967. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Q^eaker,  all  over 
the  United  States  the  Tournament  of 
Roses  Is  almost  as  much  a  part  of  the 
traditional  New  Year's  celebration  as  It 
Is  in  southern  California.  Families 
gather  around  the  television  set  to  watch 
the  parade  in  the  monUng  and  the  foot- 
ball game  in  the  afternoon.  Color  televi- 
sion has  enhanced  the  enjoyment  of  these 
great  spectacles  for  millions  of  people 
from  coast  to  coast. 

In  nilnolB,  and  particularly  in  the  2ad 
Congressional  District  where  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  is  located,  the  goings- 
on  in  Pasadena  are  of  course  an  even 
more  thrilling  attraction  in  those  years 
when  the  fighting  mini  are  playing  In  the 
Rose  Bowl.  Tliere  have  been  three  of 
those  glorious  occasions  since  the  present 
series  of  games  between  the  Western 
Conference,  or  Big  Ten.  and  the  Padfle 
Coast  Conference  started  In  1947.  At 
the  risk  of  being  accused  of  boasUng  I 
must  say  that  the  mini  emerged  tri- 


umphant from  aB  three  encounters  with 
the  Paotfle  Coastt  best,  defeating  UCLA 
45-14  tn  1»4T,  Stanford  40-7  in  1952,  and 
the  University  of  Waddngton  17-7  in 
1964. 

To  west  eoast  al\mmi  tibe  sight  of  the 
famous  University  of  BUnols  marching 
band  on  Pasadena's  Colorado  Boulevard 
must  have  brought  Om  same  «iine-tln- 
gllBg  sensation  that  many  mini  in  Wash- 
ington experienoed  when  the  minols 
Loyalty  Sound  resounded  tn  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  during  the  Eisenhower  in- 
augural parades  of  1953  and  1957. 

So  I  am  deliidited  that  our  colleague 
from  California  has  furnished  this  op- 
portimity  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Toumainent  of  Roses,  now  after  almost 
four  decades  one  of  the  Nation's  aaost 
enduring  festivals. 

Qrsat  traditions  are  a  part  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  Outstanding 
events  as  the  Tournament  of  Roses  have 
many  of  these  traditions  that  have  be- 
come the  character  and  heart  of  the  fes- 
tivity that  began  as  a  community  affair 
and  now  belongs  to  the  worid. 

Initially,  the  Rose  Parade  was  founded 
as  a  celebration  paying  tribute  to  the 
beautiful  midwinter  flowers  and  the 
ripening  oranges  of  the  teuthem  Cali- 
fornia locale.  Only  fresh  flowers  were 
iised  in  deeorating  the  early  day  oonvey- 
anoes  in  the  parade.  Ttds  is  stOl  the 
case  78  years  later  as  Pasadena  onoe 
again  prepares  to  send  forth  its  New 
Year's  Day  greetings. 

In  1905.  the  Tournament  of  Roses  first 
paid  tribute  to  young  womanhood  by 
choosing  a  Rose  Queen.  In  the  ensuing 
years.  55  young  ladies  have  presided  over 
the  realm  of  roses.  Tbe  first  grand 
marshal  was  named  In  1902,  and  after  a 
lapse  of  6  years,  was  reestablliAied  in 
1908  as  a  put  of  the  tournament  tradi- 
tion, continuing  through  to  the  present 
time.  A  total  of  60  eminent  persons — 
Presidents,  Vice  Presidents,  Senators, 
men  of  the  military,  stars  of  stage, 
screen,  radio,  and  TV  and  well-known 
public  figures  have  served. 

Oflioers  have  been  elected  during  each 
of  the  tournament's  78  years,  the  presi- 
dency being  the  highest  honor  that  a 
member  of  the  commtmlty  can  attain. 

The  tradition  of  inviting  outside  bends 
to  take  part  in  the  procession  began  in 
the  second  year  as  the  Monrovia  Town 
Band  marched  tn  the  parade  of  1891. 
Today,  the  various  geographical  areas  of 
the  Uhlted  States— North,  South.  East. 
West,  and  Midwest — are  represented  by 
the  participating  out-of-State  musical 
organizations.  Bands  now  come  from 
other  lands. 

Each  parade  has  been  filmed  for  sev- 
eral decades,  with  the  multiple  film  cop- 
ies being  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
for  others  to  enjoy.  It  was  in  1947  tliat 
the  tradition  of  the  massed  American 
flags  of  the  Long  Beach  Mounted  Police 
began. 

The  annual  selection  of  parade  themes 
began  in  1927  following  a  nationwide 
poem- writing  contest  won  by  Mrs.  Fran- 
oesca  Falk  MlHer,  of  Cliicago,  who  wrote 
"Roses  Are  in  Bloom."  The  words  were 
put  to  music  l>y  Mrs.  Carrie  Jacobs  Bond, 
the  noted  oompoier  of  the  day.  Themes 
have  been  Chosen  each  year  slnoe. 
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Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  IndkUM. 
tlM  Momttt  auu,  te  PdWMUjr  oiMWliw 
IM  rmu  at  rtatrthood  tturlnK  the  jrear 
ori»M.  It !•» State vtthaimmdpMk. 
active  present,  and  a  promlxing  future. 
Having  the  nM>tto  "TtM  CroeBroada  of 
Amertea,"  Indiana  la  eonadoui  of  the 
unltjrof  the  SO  States  of  the  OnloB.  lUe 
can  be  attributed.  In  a  vczy  large  meas- 
ure, to  the  f ilendlr  tnterrhangB  betwewi 
the  States  aOorded  bar  the  Pasadena 
ToumaaMat  of  Boees.  On  New  Tear's 
Day.  the  eyes  of  the  Nation— and  the 
world— are  on  the  City  of  Roses  and  Its 
beautiful  proceaslon  of  flowers.  People 
go  to  Pasadena  ftxMii  aU  States— and 
many  foraign  eountrlea— to  view  the 
vectaele.  Forty  of  the  fifty  States  have 
had  representation  In  the  Tournament  of 
Roses — a  float  or  a  band.  A  number  of 
States  have  launched  centennial  observ- 
ances. Including  Indiana,  iLtnn*^rtf^ 
Wyoming,  and  West  Virginia.  In  recent 
years. 

When  the  out-pf -State  bands,  repre- 
senting the  various  geographical  areas 
of  the  United  States,  are  chosen.  Invari- 
ably the  State  olBclals  and  governing 
bodies  designate  the  unit  as  an  ofDdal 
representative  of  the  entire  State. 

In  most  instances  of  State  participa- 
tion, the  top  State  officials  make  the  trip 
to  PasadenA  to  witness  the  great  festiv- 
ity. Tliey  meet  the  officials  from  other 
States  at  the  various  functions  and  In 
the  distinguished  guesto  stand  on  the 
morning  of  January  1.  lUs  makes  for 
doser  ties  between  the  States  and  the 
fonnation  of  llfeloi«  friendslilps  among 
the  various  State  repreaentattves. 

Further,  the  horses  and  riders  hall 
from  a  number  of  different  States.  Two 
networks  telecasting  ttie  huge  event  car- 
ried the  story  of  a  three-horse  group 
hailing  firom  three  widely  divergent 
pointa— Connecticut.  Indiana.  and 
HawalL  Nearly  100  million  people 
heard  this  story  denoting  friendliness 
and  human  Interest. 

Therefore,  the  State  of  Indiana  sends 
forth  a  message  of  best  wishes  to  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Tournament  of  Roses, 
which  has  done  so  very  much  in  promot- 
ing friendship  and  good  will  between  the 
States. 

Mr.  DOLB.  Mr.  Speaker.  Kansas,  the 
Sunflower  State,  has  contributed  many 
chapters  to  the  story  of  the  Old  West 
It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  historic 
happenings  that  have  been  considered  by 
historians  as  milestones  in  the  winning 
and  development  of  this  vast  reslon. 

A  friendly  sunflower  greeting  is  sent 
to  Ci^lf  omla  to  add  to  Ito  bouquet  of 
golden  popples  and  the  many  "ingnlflffnt 
midwinter  blooms  of  the  Tournament  of 
Roses.  Many  times  the  lore  and  history 
of  the  West  have  been  dramatized  by  the 
floral  masterpieces  awearlng  In  the  pro- 
cession. Vlimettes  of  the  Old  West  re- 
produced In  flowers  Included  in  recent 
years  "the  BatUe  of  the  Alamo,"  "the 
Overtand  Trail."  "the  4»'ers."  and  "the 
Pooy  BxpreBB." 

In  1910.  a  special  feature  of  the  Roee 
Parade  was  Eira  Meeker  and  his  oxcart. 
Tbia  adreotaresome  man  had  traversed 
the  Oregon  TnU  In  sudi  a  conveyance 
In  18S3  and  again  in  1906. 

It  was  like  a  page  oat  of  the  past  In 
1958  as  the  Shawnee  Mission  District 
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mgh  Sohool  Band  of  Merriam  partici- 
pated In  the  Tournament  ai  Roses. 
Wearing  10-gaUon  hate  and  attired  in 
western  costumes,  the  Dodge  City  High 
SetMKd  Oamttay  Bond  SDpeared  in  the 
Pasadena  parade  In  1961  as  the  affieial 
representative  of  the  State  of  Kansas  in 
ito  centennial  year.  The  tournament 
pretident  in  his  later  visit  to  Dodge  City 
was  nuwie  an  honorary  miiTahyi 

Kansas  wishes  the  78th  Annual  Tour- 
luunent  of  Roses  great  success  in  «t^g«"g 
the  parade  on  January  2.  1967.  themed 
"11»v«l  Tales  in  Flowers."  The  State  is 
the  setting  for  many  such  tales,  being  the 
crossroads  trr  the  Pony  Express.  Oregon 
Trail.  Ova-land  Trail.  Mormon  Trail, 
and  the  Donner  Party  TraiL 

M^.  FARNSIX7.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ken- 
tucky, long  known  as  the  Blue  Orass 
State,  looks  forward  to  1967  when  it 
will  observe  ito  175th  anniversary  of 
statehood.  Legends  are  many  of  this 
Oammonwealth  on  whose  seal  Is  etched 
In  bold  letters  its  motto  "United  We 
Stand.  Divided  We  FalL"  This  has  long 
been  the  phlloepphy  of  tlie  Union  and 
has  become  the  slogan  of  friendship  and 
unity  of  the  50  States. 

As  a  testimonial  to  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  States,  the  goUenrod  of  Ken- 
tucky Joins  the  golden  poppy  of  Cali- 
fornia, along  with  the  48  other  State 
flowers,  as  the  Pasadena  Tournament  of 
Roses  presents  its  traditional  pageant  of 
flowers  on  January  2, 1967. 

Many  Kentucklans  have  viewed  this 
famous  event  in  person,  retm-ning  with 
aeoounta  of  the  beauteous  festivity.  The 
magic  of  television  has  taken  the  parade 
mto  the  homes  of  untold  other  residents 
ofttieState.  Two  fioato  in  the  1966  Rose 
Parade  held  particular  significance  to 
the  people  of  Kentucky.  Daniel  Boone, 
one  of  the  State's  greatest  heroes,  was 
depicted  by  the  famed  flhn  star,  Fess 
Paiter,  on  tiie  Natlotud  Rifle  Association 
entry  tiUed  "Land  of  the  Free,  Home  of 
the  Brave,"  symbolizing  the  protection  of 
America's  freedom  and  liberties  on  the 
frontier.  The  Nation's  Capitol  provided 
an  Impressive  backdrop  for  the  historic 
floral  tableaiL 

The  entry  of  Arcadia,  headlining  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  Jockeys,  Johnny 
Longden,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  world  of 
horseracing.  The  Blue  Grass  State  Is 
known  as  the  home  of  the  great  thor- 
oughbreds of  the  tra<^  as  well  as  ito 
famous  Churchill  Downs.  Some  of  the 
most  dramatic  moments  of  the  sport  of 
Icings  have  taken  place  there  during  the 
Kentucky  Deifcy  with  this  great  rider  up. 

It  was  a  proud  day  on  January  1, 1958, 
in  Kentucky  when  the  State  was  repre- 
sented by  an  outstanding  group  <a  yoimg 
musicians  of  the  Louisville  Military  High 
SdMMl  ROTC  Band  of  Louisville.  The 
strains  of  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home" 
never  sounded  better  than  when  played 
atong  Colorado  Boulevard  in  Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Louisiana,  the  Pelican  State,  presente  a 
mixture  of  the  Old  World  charm  and  the 
vigor  of  this  young  hemisphere.  Them- 
chantmmt  of  the  life  within  ita  bound- 
aries is  further  enhanced  by  the  tradl- 
ticmal  love  of  k>eautiful  flowers  and  me- 
lodious music  by  Loulslanians. 


The  State  of  magnolia  blossoms  offers 
best  wishes  to  the  great  New  Tear's  Day 
fete  in  CaUfomia,  tiae  Tournament  of 
Roaes.  It  Is  reeaUed  that  on  Janary  l, 
1960,  the  Byrd  High  School  Marching 
Band  of  Shreveport  took  part  in  the  Rose 
Parade  as  the  official  representative  of 
the  State.  Winner  of  many  awards  in 
band  reviews,  the  unit  played  fliawlessly  in 
Pasadena,  capturing  the  hearte  of  saany 
on-the-spot  viewers  as  well  as  ixuuiy 
watching  the  event  on  television. 

The  Byrd  High  School  Marching  Band 
made  many  friends  for  the  State.  Shreve- 
port, Byrd  High  School  and  themselves. 
Letters  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  praising  the  young  musi- 
cians and  their  outstanding  performance. 
Excerpts  from  the  oomm\mications  in- 
cluded "the  tone  quality  of  the  music  was 
excellent."  "the  bandsmen  kept  their 
well-echeloned  lines  in  perfect  order" 
and  "the  band's  repertoire  was  well 
chosen.  The  niunbers  fitted  the  occa- 
sion." Band  leaders  across  the  country 
queried  the  director  for  technical  infor- 
mation on  band  presentation.  The 
Tournament  officials  wrote  the  Byrd  High 
School  officials  that  the  100-plus  bands- 
men were  "well  dlsdplined.  courteous 
and  cooperative  at  aU  times." 

Reports  continue  to  filter  in  pertain- 
ing to  the  band's  appearance  over  6  years 
ago.  The  ofBdal  films  of  the  1960  Rose 
Parade  have  been  shown  over  70  times  a 
day  to  many  parts  of  the  world  since 
that  time.  Some  of  the  letters  resulting 
from  the  film  showing  are  from  Loulsl- 
anians who  write  "It  made  me  proud  to 
be  a  Louislanlan  when  I  saw  the  Rose 
Parade  film  showing  the  fine  Byrd  High 
School  Bazul  marching  and  playing." 

Iioulsiana  is  a  hub  of  transportation- 
highway,  rail,  river,  sea  and  air— and  so 
wishes  success  in  the  staging  of  the  78th 
Annual  Tournament  of  Roses  having  the 
theme  "Travel  Tales  in  Flowers." 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Bay  State,  adds  a  spray  of 
its  floral  symbol,  the  Mayfiower,  to  the 
display  of  50  State  flowers  as  a  part  of 
the  nationwide  salute  to  Cidlfomla  and 
the  magnificent  New  Year's  Day  event, 
the  Tournament  of  Roses. 

The  foundation  stones  for  our  free- 
doms and  American  way  of  life  were  laid 
in  Massachusetts.  Therefore,  it  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  the  Tournament  of 
Roses  has  practiced  the  true  principles 
of  democracy  by  including  participants 
of  all  faiths,  races,  and  nationalities. 
This  was  particularly  evident  during  the 
1962  Rose  Parade  having  the  theme 
"Around  the  World  With  Flowers."  En- 
tries for  the  most  part  had  motifs  with 
an  international  fiavor  with  such  titles 
as  "Youth  for  World  Peace,"  "Flowers 
Worldwide."  "Liberty  Around  the 
World."  and  "Pathways  of  Peace 
Through  Sister  Cities."  Riding  many 
of  the  floats  were  people  of  an  origins 
attired  in  native  costiune  of  the  country 
they  represented.  Friendship  and 
brotherhood  were  keynoted  as  every  race, 
color,  and  nationality  were  represented. 

Massachusette  was  represented  by  the 
Fltchburg  High  School  mardilng  band 
in  this  parade.  It  was  a  memorable  oc- 
casion for  the  young  musicians  to  span 
this  country,  seeing  many  other  States 
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and  areas  en  route,  i^d  perform  in  the 
most  famous  parad^  jof  fiowers  in  the 
world.  Probaldy  the  I  most  unforgettable 
aspect  of  the  trip  wis  the  spirit  of  im- 
partiality and  brotherhood  refiected  by 
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Motors  Corp.  which  has  sponsored  ele- 
gant floral  entries  each  year  since  1959. 
The  floate  of  this  great  concern  have 
won  four  major  awards  in  8  years. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Michigan,  tlie  Wolverine  State,  as  it  pre- 
pares to  launch  lU  130th  year  of  state- 
hood in  1967  holds  high  its  State  flower, 
the  apple  blosscmi,  to  wave  a  greeting  of 
friendship  to  California  and  the  success- 
ful staging  of  the  78th  Aimual  Tourna- 
ment of  Roses  on  next  January  2.  This 
State  is  proud  of  ito  participation  and 
representation  in  both  outetandlng 
eventa. 

The  Rose  Bowl  game,  known  far  and 
wide  as  the  grandfather  of  all  postseason 
Uitersectlonal  football  contesto.  was  bom 
on  January  1.  1902,  as  the  University  of 
Michigan  met  Stanford  Universi^  on 
the  gridiron  at  Tournament  Park  in 
Pasadena.  This  was  the  historic  begin- 
ning of  a  great  tradition  in  thF  annals 
of  Intercollegiate  athletics,  although  it 
was  some  14  years  until  continuity  was 
given  to  the  idea  of  some  f  arseeing  and 
visionary  individuals,  including  James  H. 
Wagner,  the  tournament  president,  who 
did  much  of  the  q>earheadlng  of  the 
initial  Intersectional  game. 

Some  5,000  footbaU  fans  viewed  that 
first  game  as  compared  to  the  100.000 
that  now  fill  the  famed  stadium  in  the 
Arroyo  Seco.  Added  to  the  latter  num- 
ber are  the  80  million  viewing  the  game 
on  network  telecast  and  the  untold  num- 
bers listening  to  the  radio  broadcast  of 
the  contest. 

Some  20  bowl  games  are  played  today 
as  an  outgrowth  of  the  pioneering  of  the 
Tournament  of  Roses  Association  and  the 
valiant  football  players  of  Michigan  and 
Stanford.  Postseason  football  has  be- 
come  a  part  of  the  ruitional  scene. 

The  association  officials  have  wisely 
insisted  upon  aUowlng  the  trfBdals  of  the 
participating  conferences  and  schools  to 
be  in  the  forefront  as  far  as  staging  the 
game  is  concerned.  Game  numagement 
is  by  the  hosting  western  school  co- 
ordlnaUng  with  the  visiting  sohool  offi- 
cials. The  tournament's  fooUtall  com- 
mittee serves  In  a  liaison  capacity. 

The  Rose  Bowl  game  is  a  shrine  to  col- 
lege football  at  ite  best,  makhig  definite 
recognltkm  of  the  fine  oualitiee  of  9orto, 
such  as  sportsmanship,  faliplay,  tad 
outetandlng  i>erformance. 

llie  Rose  Bowl  Hall  of  Fame  at  the 
stadliun  (Records  the  exploite  of  the  stars, 
including  the  following  players  of  the 
game  from  our  State:  Nell  Snow,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  1902;  Robert  Chappius. 
University  of  Michigan,  1948;  Donald 
Dufek,  University  of  Michigan,  1951; 
Billy  Wells.  Michigan  State  University, 
1954;  and  Mel  Anthony,  University  of 
Michigan,  1965. 

Mr.KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Minnesota, 
the  Gopher  State,  would  like  to  make  a 
testimonial  on  behalf  of  the  Tbumament 
of  Roses  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for 
ite  wonderful  cooperation  with  the  festi- 
vals in  this  State  as  well  as  in  other 
areas. 

The  St.  Paul  Winter  Candval  has  had 
a  very  pleasant  association  with  the 
Tournament  of  Roses  Association  for 
several  years.  Since  1959.  each  has  liad 
floate  in  the  other's  festivity.  King 
Boreas  and  the  Queen  of  Snows  occupy 


the  throne  on  the  St.  Paul  entry  In  the 
Rose  Parade.  The  toiu-nament  president 
aiMl  his  wtf  e  are  gueste  of  honor  at  the 
winter  evmt  to  the  Minnesota  dty. 

In  1965,  the  American  Legion  Indian 
Baiul  of  St.  Paul  marched  at  the  front  of 
the  processl<m  of  flowers  in  Pasadena, 
presentfaig  a  colorful  sHe  as  the  bands- 
men wore  authentic  tribal  attire. 

In  1961  and  1962,  the  Uhiversity  of 
Minnesota  was  r^resented  by  ito  great 
band  and  a  float  in  the  Roee  Parade  and 
by  ito  footbaU  teams  to  the  Rose  Bowl 
game. 

The  State  of  Mlimesota  has  had  three 
entries  in  the  Tournament  of  Roses 
Parade— 1958, 1961,  and  1962.  The  Mtn- 
neapolls  Aquatexmlal  entered  a  float  in 
1962  and  has  brought  the  festival's  Queen 
of  Lakes  to  participate  in  the  eventa  in 
Pasadena  on  New  Year**  Day.  Ibiuna- 
ment  officials  have  been  hosted  at  this 
midsummer  festivity  In  Mhrnei^wUs. 

Other  fiestas  with  which  the  tourna- 
ment association  has  cooperated  are  the 
PorUand  Rose  Festival,  San  Antonio's 
Fiesta  Flambeau,  Los  Angeles  County 
Fair,  San  Bernardino's  National  Orange 
Show,  Mexico  City's  Fiesta  of  Flowers, 
and  the  Calgary  Stampede. 

Royalty  from  many  ev*ite  across  the 
Nation  appear  in  the  New  Year's  parade. 
Including  Miss  Rhododendron.  KUss  Daf- 
fodil. Miss  Teenage  America,  America's 
Junior  Miss,  Miss  Rose  Festival,  Miss 
Montana.  Miss  La  Pas,  Miss  Ensenada. 
Miss  Los  Angeles  County,  as  well  as  a 
score  of  queens  of  participating  com- 
munities. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  the 
Tournament  of  Roses  for  sharing  ite  big 
day  with  evente  across  the  land  and  in 
turn  participating  hi  festivities  In  other 
locales. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Bayou  State,  as  it  prepares 
to  celebrate  150  years  of  statehood  in 
1967,  sends  t>est  wishes  to  the  Tourna- 
ment of  Roses  and  the  staging  of  ita 
great  fete  themed  "Travel  Tales  in 
Flowers"  on  the  second  day  of  January 
next  year. 

On  two  occasions,  Mississippi  has  been 
represented  in  the  Rose  Parade— Pica- 
yune mgh  School  Band  of  Picayune  in 
1958  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  State 
College  Marching  Batul  of  Itta  Bena  in 
1965.  This  participation  sparked  mount- 
ing Interest  In  the  spectacle  by  the  people 
of  this  State,  thus  bringing  into  focus  the 
people-to-people  aspecte  of  the  tradi- 
tional year-beginning  festivity  both  on  a 
domestic  and  an  international  basis. 

Flowers  in  every  State  as  well  as  every 
country  of  the  world  provide  enjoyment 
with  their  beauty.  Although  the  specdes 
vary  as  to  locale,  the  Iseauty  oi  blooms 
is  appreciated  everywhere  and  the  lan- 
guage of  these  creations  of  nature  is  un- 
derstood universally. 

Learning  that  the  official  tournament, 
films  are  shown  100  times  a  day  in  some 
part  of  the  world,  it  is  readily  under- 
standable why  this  event  has  won  fame 
throughout  the  globe,  also  lieoomlng  Im- 
portant to  the  pewle-to-people  programs 
as  fostered  by  the  Sister  Cities  AfDliaUons 
Committees  of  many  partidpating  com- 
munities. There  were  six  ditim  paying 
tributes  to  their  sister  cities  in  other 
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iMidi  with  thOr  fl<Mt8  tn  the  1»06  Rose 
Parade.  This  has  reBolted  In  elowr  ties 
•ivl  tntenAiange  vlattB  at  dty  offldato. 
This  in  turn  helps  tn  the  promotion  of 
International  underataadlnv. 

At  one  time  durlnc  a  recent  check, 
the  offldal  fllnu  were  being  shown  in  80 
countries  of  the  worM.  An  Amerleaa 
Embassy  ofBcial  In  Karachi,  Pakistan, 
wrote  fflowingljr  of  bow  much  the  film 
showlncs  hare  done  to  promote  friend- 
ship with  the  United  States.  A  major 
of  a  dtjr  In  Israel  showed  the  film  to 
20,000  persons  in  1  week.  The  VB.  De- 
partment of  State  frequently  sends  ur- 
gent requests  fbr  film  to  be  shown  in 
Cambodia,  Tlmlland.  or  Taiwan. 

The  Tournament  of  Roses  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  helping  to  foster  better  un- 
derstanding between  peoples  of  many 
lands  through  the  medium  of  beautiful 
Howers. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Missouri, 
the  Oaark  State,  with  its  floral  symbol, 
the  Hawthorn,  enthusiastically  congratu- 
lates the  Tournament  of  Roaes,  which  Is 
In  its  78th  year  of  staging  a  pageant  of 
floral  beauty  to  provide  oojoyment  for 
others. 

The  dty  of  St.  Louis,  beginning  In  1953. 
has  been  a  float  participant,  winning  six 
national  trophies  during  the  13  years  of 
sponsoring  unusually  beautiful  oitrles. 
The  most  recent  entry,  "The  Ctolden 
Coach  of  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands" 
prompted  a  courteous  and  praising  letter 
from  H6r  Majesty. 

In  IMO.  the  Ruskln  High  School 
Golden  Eagle  Band  of  Hickman  Mills 
was  invited  by  the  association  to  take 
part  In  the  magnificent  proccoslon. 

Many  axe  the  milestones  of  the  Rose 
Parade  which  began  on  January  1,  1890. 
as  a  c<»auniinlty  festivity.  The  first 
band  to  appear  In  the  parade  was  from 
nearby  Monrovia.  This  was  In  1891. 
IXirtng  the  early  years,  all  decorated  en- 
tries were  horse  drawn.  These  Included 
buggies,  tally  ho's  and  turnabouts.  How- 
ever, by  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  auto 
age  began  to  chug  Into  the  picture. 
Auto  owners  tried  to  get  into  the  1900 
parade,  but  were  turned  down.  Plve 
autoe  were  finally  allowed  tai  the  1901 
procession  provldUng  they  stayed  at  the 
rear  to  keep  from  frightening  the  horses. 
Diie  day  turned  very  warm  and  the  slow- 
moving  gasoline  buggies  boiled  over,  so 
the  parade  was  stopped  and  they  were 
allowed  to  go  to  the  front. 

C.  P.  Rodgers.  pioneer  aviator,  flew 
Into  Pasadena  to  conclude  his  history- 
making  transcontinental  flight.  He  flew 
his  craft  above  the  1912  Rose  Parade  and 
tossed  rose  petals  from  the  sky.  The 
first  parade  In  which  all  floats  were  me- 
chanically propelled  was  in  1920.  The 
first  nationwide  radio  hookup  took  the 
1927  Rose  Bowl  game  across  the  land 
with  the  Rose  Parade  being  broadcast 
soon  thereafter.  The  first  teleca.st  of 
the  procession  was  In  1947  with  network 
TV  to  1950. 

In  Its  78  years,  the  Tournament  of 
Roses  has  refiected  the  life  and  times  of 
the  Utdted  States.  Its  fame  has  qn-ead 
through  the  Imiurovements  of  communl- 
cation»-.tdegTm)h.  telejrtwoe,  wlrei>hoto. 
radio,  and  tdevlslon.  Today,  It  flour- 
lahn  to  the  era  of  eolor  prtotlng,  pho- 
tograi^,  and  televlalon. 


Mr.  BATmf .  Mr.  Speaker,  Montana, 
the  Treasure  State,  the  land  of  the  big 
sky  recalls  with  pride  its  participation 
to  the  Tooznament  of  Roses.  In  1964, 
the  State  celebrated  its  oentetmlal  as  a 
territory  and  75  years  of  statehood  with 
a  float  and  the  Montana  Centennial 
Band.  On  January  1,  1966.  Montana's 
floral  entry  won  the  highest  competitive 
award — the  Sweepstakes.  This  victory 
was  celebrated  with  a  gala  banquet  to 
Helena  on  March  31  of  this  year. 

The  story  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Tournament  of  Roses  is  worthy  of  telling. 
Public  spirited  men  from  all  walks  of 
life  to  the  community  Joto  the  associa- 
tion to  work  for  nothing,  giving  freely  of 
their  time  to  stage  an  event  of  beauty 
for  others  to.  enjoy.  The  members  begto 
by  working  on  one  of  the  30  committees — 
float,  decorating  places,  post  parade,  and 
the  Uke.  Several  years  of  hard  work  and 
sustatoed  effort  result  to  a  committee 
chairmanship  for  those  who  excel.  So- 
cial status,  business  prestige,  or  personal 
friendship  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
chairmanship  selections.  The  choices 
are  based  on  merit.  A  bank  president 
might  work  on  a  committee  having  an 
oil-station  attendant  as  a  chairman. 
About  600  of  the  1.300  association  mem- 
bers are  named  to  serve  on  committees. 

Twenty  men  comprise  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, their  selection  being  based  upon 
outstanding  and  sustained  service.  The 
place  on  the  directorate,  which  is  lim- 
ited to  10  years,  is  the  next  step  up  the 
ladder.  The  directors  are  elected  at  the 
aimual  membership  meeting.  The  long 
ascendency  to  the  peak  hits  a  very  sig- 
nificant summlt-aw>roafihlng  mlleetone 
which  one  reaches  the  executive  commit- 
tee. The  10-man  poliesrmaking  unit 
is  composed  of  4  nonofflcer  members, 
secretary,  treasurer,  vice  president,  pres- 
ident, and  2  past  presidentr — ^Immedi- 
ate and  2  years  prior. 

The  usual  single  vacancy  on  the  execu- 
tive committee  Is  occasioned  by  the  past 
president  of  2  years  prior  moving  off  the 
board  to  life  director.  The  existtog  exec- 
utive committee  nominates  a  man  from 
the  directorate  for  the  imminent  vacancy 
aproved  by  memben  at  the  annual  meet- 
to:  the  third  Thursday  to  January.  Once 
on  the  executive  committee,  8  years 
hence  one  will  be  president.  This  has 
followed  some  15  years  to  the  lower 
echelons. 

Mr.  MARTIN  at  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Nebraska,  the  Tree  Planter 
State,  sends  best  wishes  to  the  78th  An- 
nual Toumatfient  of  Roses  that  will 
begto  the  year  of  the  State's  100th  an- 
niversary of  statehood.  The  goldemod 
of  Nebraska  is  placed  beside  the  golden 
poppy  of  California  and  the  rose  sym- 
bolizing the  totemationally  acclaimed 
pageant  of  flowers  to  Pasadena. 

Nebraska  played  to  the  Rose  Bowl 
against  Stanford,  January  1,  1941.  The 
State  has  also  been  represented  twice  to 
the  Rose  Parade— Columbus  High  School 
Band  of  Columbus  to  1959  and  the  Sldrwy 
High  School  Marching  Band  of  Sidney 
to  1966. 

An  Impressive  phase  of  the  huge  opera- 
tion to  the  City  of  Roaes  is  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Tournament  of  Roses  ofllces 
and  staff,  which  Is  the  nerve  center  of 


the  total  production.  Max  Colwdl  b  the 
manager  and  executtve  secretaiy  of  the 
association  and  he  has  the  responstbill^ 
of  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  Its  policymaking 
function  with  the  work  of  80  other  com- 
mittees made  up  of  over  600  members. 
The  work  begins  on  the  next  parade  Just 
as  soon  as  the  music  of  the  bands  from 
the  last  one  has  died  down.  Timing  and 
good  communications  are  a  must  to  keep 
up  with  this  mase  of  detafl. 

On  the  third  Thxu-sday  to  January,  the 
new  officers  take  office.  This  is  the  day 
of  the  membership  meettog  and  commit- 
tee reports.  The  theme  contest  begins 
on  February  1  with  the  announcement 
of  the  motif  chosen  on  the  first  day  of 
the  followtog  month.  The  premiere  of 
the  official  film  is  held  to  mid-February. 
Preparations  are  made  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  trophy  awards  to  the  60  floats 
and  the  bands  from  outside  CaUfomla. 
The  arrangements  are  made  for  the  an- 
nual good-will  trip  of  the  tournament 
president.  Float  titles  of  the  entrants 
are  registered.  The  audit  takes  place 
after  the  bills  are  paid. 

The  tempo  and  the  activity  mounts  as 
the  days  and  the  months  roll  Iqr.  The 
float  decorattog  sites  are  opened  eariy 
in  October.  The  judging  for  the  Rose 
Queen  begtos.  Forms  are  mailed  to  float 
entrants,  partlclpattog  bands  and  eques- 
trians. There  are  meettogs  with  the  TV 
networks.  Publications  are  planned. 
Work  on  the  jJress-TV  book  begins. 

The  pace  Is  faster  and  the  days  are 
longer  to  November.  The  lights  bum 
late  at  the  tournament  offices.  The  of- 
flces  are  open  7  days  a  week.  Things  are 
at  a  fever  pitch  all  during  December. 
Deadlines  are  met  and  crises  are  over- 
come. And,  the  world's  greatest  parade 
of  flowers  begins  to  roll  at  8:40  ajn.  on 
New  Year's  Day. 

Mr.  BARING.  Jir.  Speaker,  Nevada, 
the  Sagebrush  State,  sends  cordial  greet- 
togs  to  Its  neighbor,  California,  and  its 
famed  New  Year's  fete,  the  Tournament 
of  Roses,  which  has  done  so  very  much 
to  make  the  first  day  of  the  year  a  happy 
one  for  many  millions  of  people. 

In  1965,  the  State  had  twofold  repre- 
sentation. The  city  of  Reno  sponsored 
an  entry  that  portrayed  a  number  of  the 
scenic  and  recreational  wonders  of  Ne- 
vada and  the  flne  Carson  City  High 
School  Band  made  one  of  Its  finest  per- 
formances. With  the  parade  theme  be- 
ing "HeadUnes  in  Flowers,"  bold-faced 
type  told  the  newspapers  to  Nevada  and 
across  the  land  about  both  the  floral 
masterpiece  and  the  flne  musical  unit. 

The  construction  of  the  floats  seen  in 
the  Rose  Parade  has  become  an  around- 
the-calendar  activity.  Of  the  60  floats 
to  the  procession,  about  52  are  built  and 
decorated  by  professional  decorators. 
The  balance  Is  done  on  a  do-it-yourself 
basis  by  entrants,  which  toclude  six  com- 
muiUties  and  two  schools. 

A  month-long  theme  contest  is  held 
to  February,  starting  soon  after  the  new 
officers  of  the  association  are  named  for 
the  coming  year.  Lovers  of  floral  beauty 
everywhere  are  tovltad  to  send  in  sug- 
gestions for  a  fitting  motif  for  the  com- 
ing parade.  Announcement  of  the  theme 
chosen  Is  made  on  March  1.  Activity  on 
the  floats  then  burins. 


Entrants  and  profeei4onal  decorators. 
who  to  many  cases  are  fftn'king  together, 
quickly  assemble  possiblt  float  titles,  reg- 
istering them  with  the  uumament  office 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  wpUcation.  Art- 
ists then  begto  to  turn  out  pencU 
sketches.  Many  changes  later,  a 
sketched  idea  is  accented  by  entrant 
from  builder.  In  the  loase  of  self -built 
floats,  there  must  be  Committee  agree- 
ment. Color  renderii^s  as  the  entry 
will  ap];>ear  to  the  parade  are  then  pro- 
duced. I 

Doors  of  the  float-bulldtog  sites  swing 
open  on  October  1  with  welders'  torches 
blazing  away.  Steel  ro<S«  form  the  ribbed 
contours  of  the  float,  being  mounted  on 
chassis.  Chicken  wire  covering  is  wired 
to  the  float  frame  Inj  early  November 
and  2  or  3  weeks  i  later  sprayed 
with  vinyl  idastio  than  hardens  toto  a 
solid  base.  The  surf a4*s  are  patoted  to 
the  colors  of  the  eventual  floral  decor. 
About  3  days  before  the  iMurade.  the 
floral  decoration  begins  [with  the  he^er 
blooms  being  applied  fmst.  Many  of  the 
rare  and  precious  blossoms  are  placed 
in  water-filled  vials  and  stuck  toto  foam 
rubber  affixed  to  the  float  base.  The 
tempo,  pressure,  and  axJtivity  mounts  as 
the  time  to  move  the  floats  toto  the 
formation  area,  beginning  about  10  pjn. 
on  New  Year's  Eve,  dffiws  closer.  The 
next  day,  promptly  at;  8:40  ajn.,  the 
world's  largest  floral  oarade  begtos  to 
move.  I 

Mr.  WALKER  of  I^ew  Mexico.  Mr. 
Spealwr.  New  Mexico^  the  Sunshtoe 
State,  halls  Its  motto  '!Cresclt  Eundo" — 
It  Grows  as  It  Goes — Shd  holds  high  its 
State  flower,  the  yucca,  to  a  salute  to 
California  and  the  Pasadena  Tourna- 
ment of  Roses,  both  personifytog  the 
slogan  just  set  forth.     |  j 

In  1965.  the  State  was  extremely  proud 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  i-epresented  to  the 
Rose  Parade  by  the  oiijbstandlng  Valley 
High  School  Viking  Bskid  of  Albuquer- 
que. With  the  theme  ( >f  the  event  being 
"Headltoes  to  Flowers  ,|'  newspapers  of 
this  land  of  clear,  blue  aMes  carried  many 
stories  of  the  State's  musical  emissaries 
and  the  great  floral  spedtacle. 

A  great  impression  jtvas  made  on  the 
band  officials  by  the  totlrnament  associ- 
ation's precisioned  timlog  based  on  care- 
ful planning.  Although  this  may  be  a 
seldom  told  story,  it  ^ears  mentioning 
here  because  the  detailed  arrangements 
and  split-second  schei  tiling  have  been 
a  factor  to  the  event's  e  reatness. 

The  coordinated  [itlaimtog  began 
months  ahead  of  New  Year's  Day  when 
the  Valley  High  Viktog  Band  received 
the  toumsonent's  toviuition  to  partici- 
pate. From  that  timejon  there  was  a 
steady  toterchange  of [  communications. 
Letters,  wires,  phone  calls  were  ex- 
changed. The  school  4Ued  out  the  music 
and  band  description  firms.  The  associ- 
ation committee  assisted  with  housing 
arrangements.  The  b^tid  was  also  met 
on  arrival  to  southerii  California.  The 
directors  of  the  20  baniis  were  briefed  at 
a  breakfast  held  at  Tournament  House, 
given  timing  schedules  and  Itoeup  loca- 
tions, and  then  talcen  by  bus  along  the 
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pototed  out.    TSie  directors  took  the  to- 
f  omutlon  back  to  their  bandsmen. 

Buses  arrived  before  surulse  and  took 
the  precise  potot  to  the  side  street  band 
formation,  appearing  at  the  appototed 
hour.  Instruments  were  unloaded  and 
there  was  a  short  tuneup.  Right  to  the 
second  as  called  for  on  the  schedule,  the 
Valley  High  Viking  Band  swung  toto  the 
mato  procession  to  the  right  Itoeup  posi- 
tion. It  marched  past  the  cameras,  re- 
viewing stands,  and  throngs,  ending  at 
Victory  Park,  the  end  of  the  processional 
route,  withto  a  few  seconds  of  the  parade 
operation  timing. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  North 
Carolina,  the  second  home  of  the  Tour- 
nament of  Roses,  salutes  Pasadena  and 
California,  and  the  Tar  Heel  State  ex- 
tends its  felicitations  and  best  wishes  for 
the  most  brilliant,  thrilling,  and  glorious 
Rose  Bowl  Tourtuunent  ever,  on  January 
2. 1967. 

In  1942,  when  war  had  been  thrust 
upon  us  and  tovolved  the  West  to  ex- 
traordinary stress  and  strain,  we  were 
proud  to  welcome  the  Rose  Bowl  to  the 
Southland,  in  our  beautiful  State  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  great  Duke  University  team  of 
that  memorable  year  was  host  then  to 
the  stalwarts  of  Oregon  State,  to  the 
city  of  Diirham. 

Though  preparations  were  hurried  and 
constratoed  by  war.  this  State  rolled  out 
a  floral  carpet  of  buds  and  blossoms,  to 
a  "Tournament  of  Flowers  and  Friend- 
ship," to  greet  the  thousands  and  to  wel- 
come the  "Rose  Bowl"  with  an  abun- 
dance of  traditional  southern  hospitality. 

The  motif  of  the  1942  parade  to  Pasa- 
dena was  to  have  been  "The  Americas." 
but  the  sudden  ravaging  of  Pearl  Harbor 
changed  many  things.  The  west  coast 
was  put  on  an  emergency  alert.  The 
U.S.  Army  conunand  to  San  Francisco 
issued  an  ultlmatimi  against  congrega- 
tion of  large  crowds.  The  Rose  Parade 
was  banned,  and  the  Rose  Bowl  game  ap- 
peared doomed. 

But  Coach  Wallace  Wade  of  Duke,  the 
highest  scortog  team  to  the  Nation,  and 
unbeaten,  suggested  that  the  game  be 
played  to  Duke  Stadliun  at  Durham. 
We  were  exceedingly  pleased  when  the 
West  came  to  the  South. 

The  entire  operation  of  changing  the 
game  site  took  place  to  little  more  than 
2  weeks.  The  90.000  Pasadena  game 
tickets  were  burned  and  new  tickets  were 
prtoted.  Presses  rolled  day  and  night 
to  print  a  new  cover  for  the  Rose  Bowl 
programs. 

Now.  a  quarter  of  a  century  later. 
North  CaroUna.  the  Tar  Heel  State,  once 
more  exemplifies  Its  motto,  "To  Be 
Rather  Than  To  Seem" — "Esse  Quam 
Videri" — by  a  new  expression  and  dem- 
onstration of  its  friendship  and  bond  for 
the  great  State  of  California  and  its 
Tournament  of  Roses. 

I  cannot  here  resist  an  expression  of 
the  hope  that  once  agato  to  a  not  far 
away  future  southern  teams  wUl  meet 
the  best  of  the  West  on  the  gridiron  of 
the  Rose  Bowl. 

In  solemnity,  and  to  memory  of  con- 
viviality a  quarter  of  a  century  past,  we 
of  North  Carolina  give  a  toast  on  behalf 
of  the  only  Rose  Bowl  game  outside  of 


Pasadena.  We  are  yet  proud  to  be  the 
second  home  of  this  annual  event  and 
classic  so  expressive  at  once  of  beauty 
and  the  American  sidrit. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  North  Dakota,  the  Sioux  State, 
gives  meaning  to  its  motto.  Tiberty  and 
Union,  Now  and  Forever,  One  and  In- 
separable," by  paying  homage  to  Its  sis- 
ter State,  California,  and  the  78th  An- 
nual Tournament  of  Roses  to  be  held  on 
January  2.  1967,  to  Pasadena.  The 
State's  flower,  the  prairie  rose,  is  also 
a  member  of  the  floral  family  to  which 
belongs  the  American  Beauty  Rose  of 
the  procession  of  todescrlbable  beauty. 

The  State  was  proud  to  be  represented 
to  the  great  event  to  1949  and  1951  by 
the  Grafton  High  School  Marching  Band 
of  Grafton.  The  parade  theme.  "Joyful 
Living."  received  dramatic  floral  toter- 
pretatlon  with  such  magnificent  entries 
as  "Ax»blan  Nights"  and  "Showboat." 
North  Dakota  is  also  a  site  of  Joyful  liv- 
ing with  a  fine  system  of  State  parks, 
recreational  areas  and  historical  places. 

The  State  has  many  beautiful  gar- 
dens and  probably  the  most  famous  of 
these  is  the  International  Peace  Garden 
located  on  both  sides  of  the  United 
States-Canada  border  as  a  monument 
of  100  years  of  peace  between  the  two 
countries.  There  are  880  acres  of 
flowers  to  the  U.SA.  garden  near  Kelvto 
north  of  the  Turtle  Mountains. 

One  of  the  miracles  of  the  Rose  Pa- 
rade is  its  split-second  timing  and  ad- 
herence to  schedule.  This  is  a  result  of 
accumulated  experience  and  months  of 
careful  preplanning.  Ihltially.  the  as- 
sociation's traffic  committee  works  with 
the  Pasadena  city  officials  and  depart- 
ments to  setting  the  plans  for  traffic  aiul 
crowd  control.  There  are  over  a  mflllon 
people  on  hand  as  well  as  several  hun- 
dred thousands  of  automobfles.  Thou- 
saiuls  of  barricades  are  erected  and  many 
thousands  of  trafllc  route  signs  are 
posted.  Parking  areas  are  also  desig- 
nated. 

Parade  operations  is  the  big  responsi- 
bility of  movtog  131  units — floats,  bands, 
and  equestrians — 6^  miles  to  2  hours. 
This  fete  must  be  accomplished  down 
to  the  last  second.  This  requires  a  con- 
trol potot  with  check  potots  along  the 
route  with  radio  and  telephone  com- 
munication between  each.  Untold  nimi- 
bers  of  tow  units  must  be  stationed  to 
readtoess  along  the  way  should  a  float 
have  mechanical  trouble.  Ambulances 
must  be  on  the  alert  along  the  way  and 
access  planned  for  fire  trucks. 

The  leading-pace  auto  moves  to  the 
forefront  at  the  exact  rate  of  speed  de- 
cided upon  weeks  before  when  all  en- 
tries were  to  and  the  route  was  traveled 
time  and  agato  with  stop  watches  tick- 
tog  and  notations  made  at  key  potots. 
The  Pasadena  Tournament  of  Roses  is 
a  result  of  precisioned  timing  based  oa 
detailed  plaxmtog. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
State  of  Ohio  has  participated  to  the 
Pasadena  Tournament  of  Roses  time  and 
agato  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Tills 
beautiful  and  scenic  occasion  each  New 
Year's  Day  is  looked  upon  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride  by  the  people  of  the  Buck- 
eye State. 
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^  The  Ohio  State  University  flnt  sent 
a  football  team  to  the  Rose  Bowl  game 
on  January  1,  1921,  and  the  team  was 
ooactaed  by  tbe  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Wllce.  Al- 
though the  Buckeye's  had  a  strong  team, 
powerful  CaUfomla  was  the  victor  28 
too. 

Ohio  State  Utalverslty's  second  tr^  to 
Pasadtfu  eame  on  January  2. 1950  when 
the  football  team,  coached  by  Wesley 
Feeler,  was  the  Big  Ten  chamDlons  and 
again  idaylng  California,  but  Ohio  State 
Unlvenlty  was  the  victor  17  to  14,  as  a 
result  of  a  dramatic  fourth  quarter  field 
goal  by  .nm  Hague.  The  famous  OMo 
State  Marching  Band  also  made  the  trip 
and  participated  In  the  Tournament  of 
Roses  puade. 

Again  <m  January  1,  1999,  Ohio  State 
Uhtverstty,  coached  by  Woody  Bayes. 
having  swept  through  nine  regular  sea- 
son games  undefeated,  representing  the 
Big  Ten  at  the  Rose  BowL  easily  defeated 
the  game  but  outmanned  Southern  Cali- 
fornia 20  to  7.  The  Ohio  State  March- 
ing Band  also  made  the  trip  and  marched 
In  the  parade 

A  most  rewarding  appearance  In  the 
Rose  Bowl  was  on  January  1, 1958  when 
Coach  Woody  Hayes  led  his  Buekesre's  to 
a  lO-to-7  victory  over  Oregon  and  again 
the  marching  band  participated  in  the 
parade. 

Ohio  State  Untv«rstty  qualified  again 
In  1961  and  received  an  invitation  from 
the  Tournament  of  Roses  Committee, 
however,  the  faculty  council  declined  the 
Wd.  

Mr.  BELCUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  (Mcla- 
homa,  the  Sooner  ^tate,  looks  forward 
to  1967  as  It  observes  its  eoth  birthday. 
The  year  will  begin  with  the  78th  Annual 
Tournament  of  Roees  with  the  overall 
motif  "Travd  Tales  bi  Flowers,"  which  Is 
California's  New  Tear's  greeting  to  the 
world.  • 

Upoo  three  occasions  the  state  has  had 
representation  in  this  great  festival  of 
flowers— Heniyetta  High  Scho(d  of 
Henryetta,  1956;  Ponca  City  High  School 
Band  of  Ponca  City,  1958;  and  the 
Bla^well  Hi|^  School  Warriors  Mareh- 
Inv  Band  of  Blackwell,  1961. 

Ittere  are  many  phenomenal  aspects 
to  the  Tournament  of  Roses  parade,  but 
one  that  leaves  a  lasting  impression  on 
the  visitors  Is  the  live  audience  in  the 
City  of  Roses  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year.    It  is  something  to  behold. 

The  number  of  on-the-q;x>t  viewers  re- 
flect* the  ever-ezpmiding  interest  in  the 
festivity.  As  its  fame  grew,  so  did  the 
crowds.  Tradltlcmal  banner  headlines 
on  the  larger  southern  California  news- 
papers record  in  bold  type  the  number 
of  people  on  the  scene  to  witness  the 
magnlfloent  apectaele.  As  early  as  1920, 
crowds  approaching  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion gathered  along  the  parade  route. 
Today,  the  number  viewing  the  event  Is 
1^  million. 

The  newsmen  get  the  figure  from  the 
chief  of  police,  city  of  Pasadena,  who  by 
tradition  gets  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
SHwemblage,  viewing  it  from  above.  It 
must  be  mads  known,  however,  his  mis- 
sion up  In  the  dtles  Is  mainly  one  of 
crowd  and  traflto  oootrol,  dlreotlng  tbe 
efforts  of  some  IJOO  policemen  trtaa 
throuchout  the  Southland.    Crowd  es- 


timates are  made  as  an  accommodation 
to  the  press.  Newspaper  research  re- 
veals that  the  chief  has  been  up  in  the 
air  on  New  TeariB  Day  for  nearly  SH  dec- 
ades. Planes  and  blimps  were  used  al- 
ternately, but  in  recent  years,  the  heli- 
copter has  been  used  for  the  mission. 
Pasadena  Is  a  sea  of  people  on  the  day  of 
the  parade.  The  streets  are  Uned  with 
lovers  of  flowers,  music  and  equestarlan 
magnificence,  who  come  from  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  of  America — and  the 
world. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oregon  is 
a  land  of  beautiful  music,  so  it  is  fitting 
that  the  State  bird  is  the  western  mead- 
owlaiic  whose  melodious  warbUtags  are 
heard  in  the  green  vallejrs  of  Willamette, 
XTmpqua.  and  Rogue  Rlv«s.  The  rip- 
pling brooks  and  the  irtilspering  pines  of 
the  Cascades  and  Slski^yous  are  the 
musical  strains  of  the  State's  natural 
wonders. 

Oregonians  everywhere  love  music,  the 
lilting  strains  of  the  ballads,  arias,  folk 
songs,  and  classical  airs  adding  a  vigor- 
ous cadence  and  a  rhythmic  sest  to  the 
wonderful  way  of  life  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  It  began  with  plt^rlng  the 
banjo  aroimd  the  fireside  encampments 
of  the  first  covered  wagon  trains.  To- 
day, Oregon  music  reverberates  through- 
out the  State  from  the  Columbia  River 
in  the  north  down  to  the  Grand  Basin. 
Music  is  heard  in  the  schools,  churches, 
town  halls,  and  dty  auditoriums. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  Oregon 
has  shared  its  musical  way  of  life  with 
the  rest  of  the  land  and  with  many  parts 
of  the  world  by  sending  bands  to  the 
Pasadena  Tournament  of  Roses  upon  10 
different  oocasionB. 

The  Oregon  University  Band  of  Eugene 
appeared  In  the  Pasadena  festivities  in 
1917. 1920,  and  1998.  The  Oregon  State 
University  Band  of  CwvalUs  marched 
and  played  hi  the  famed  floral  pageant 
in  1942. 1957,  and  1965. 

In  1955,  the  Grant  High  School  Band 
of  Portland  made  a  banner  appearance 
in  the  parade  and  Hlllsboro  Union  High 
School  ^lartan  Band  of  Hlllsboro  ap- 
peared in  1962.  Two  years  later,  Nyssa 
High  School  Band  of  Nyssa  was  invited 
to  avpeax  with  Klamath  Falls  Union 
High  School  Marching  Band  of  Klamath 
Falls  marching  in  the  1966  Rose  Parade. 

Volumes  have  been  written  about  the 
beauty  of  flowers  in  Pasadena  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  However,  there  is  every  color  in 
the  spectrum  represented  in  the  uniforms 
of  the  22  bands  comprised  of  2,500  bands- 
men marching  along  the  processional 
route.  Blending  tix  with  the  hues  of  the 
magnificent  blossoms  are  the  tall  shakos, 
striped  trousers,  and  braid-adorned 
blouses  which  add  to  the  pageanixy  of 
the  day.  The  Oregon  motto,  "The 
Union,"  has  been  dramatised  musically 
in  Pasadena  as  some  two-score  State 
songs  have  been  played  In  the  Rose 
Parade. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  E^^eaker,  Oregon, 
the  Beaver  State,  offers  a  floral  salute 
with  Its  WowHoms  of  Its  State  flower,  the 
Oregon  Grape,  to  the  78th  Annual  Tour- 
nament of  Roses,  which  will  usher  in  the 
year  of  1967.  This  will  be  a  milestone 
in  the  State's  history— the  125th  anni- 
versary of  the  fhrst  Immigrant  train  over 


the  Oregon  Trail  which  hastened  the  oc- 
curroaee  of  stotdiood  17  years  lator. 

TMs  State  has  a  sister  fi<»ml  event,  the 
Portland  Rose  Fsstival,  whUdi  has  been 
an  annual  float  entrant  in  the  Rose  Pa- 
rade since  1912.  The  Tournament  of 
Roses  has  redproeated  with  entries  in 
our  great  event  and  the  two  host  the  offl- 
dals  of  the  other.  Each  Jime,  the  tour- 
nament presidMit  is  knighted  as  a  Royal 
Rosarian.  The  queens  of  the  Rose  Pa- 
rade and  Rose  Festival  have  exchanged 
visits  through  the  years. 

The  tournament  association  Is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  float  entry  poli- 
cies, which  are  a  product  of  many  years 
of  experience  accumulated  during  nearly 
eight  decades.  These  same  policies  are 
the  result  of  the  ofScial  action  of  the 
toinmament's  executive  committee. 

First,  it  has  been  found  that  60  is  the 
magic  number  as  far  as  float  entry  maxi- 
mums are  concerned.  The  magic  of  tel- 
evision has  SMnethlng  to  do  with  this,  in 
that  network  schedules  must  be  met. 
And  equally  important  is  the  matter  of 
sustained  viewer  Interest,  this  pertain- 
ing to  both  TV  and  on-the-spot  parade 
watchers. 

The  major  prize  awards  are:  Sweep- 
stakes, Grand  Prize,  Theme  Prize,  Presi- 
dent's Trophy,  Queen's  Trophy,  Interna- 
tional Trophy,  National  Trophy,  Gover- 
nor's Trophy,  Grand  Marshal's  Trophy, 
Anniversary  Award,  Mayor's  Trophy, 
Judges'  Special,  and  Princess  Award. 

Competitive  classes  in  which  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  prizes  are  given  are:  Class 
AA — nations,  class  A — States,  class  A-1 
through  class  A*5  for  cities  outside  of 
California  in  various  population  brack- 
ets; class  A-6  through  class  A-1 8  for 
cities  in  California  of  various  population 
brackets;  class  A-10  counties;  class  A-20 
combined  cities  and  counties;  and  class  B 
through  class  M  as  follows— Service 
clubs,  veteran's  organizations,  hotels, 
business  flrms,  business  associations, 
community  organizations,  educational 
organizations,  religious  organizations, 
national  associations,  expositions  and 
fairs,  labor  orgahizatlons,  and  fraternal 
organizations.  It  must  be  noted,  class 
E — business  firms — ^whlch  has  a  long 
waiting  list,  is  limited  to  10  entries. 

With  the  ever  growing  international 
Interest  In  the  Tournament  of  Roses,  the 
trend  toward  participation  by  other 
countries  Is  growbig.  The  association  is 
loyal  to  its  old  friends  and  some  type  of 
plan  will  be  inaugtarated,  such  as  rota- 
tion, to  keep  the  old  standbys  a  part  of 
the  great  tradition. 

Judging  of  entries  is  a  most  responsible 
task  which  has  come  under  study  by  the 
association  many  times.  The  important 
decisions  are  based  by  the  three  qualified 
Judges  oa  first,  general  overall  beauty; 
second,  excellence  of  design  and  execu- 
tion of  theme;  third,  originality,  and, 
fourth,  use  of  flowers  and  color  harmony. 

Bfo.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Keystone  State,  adds  its  State 
flower,  the  mountain  laurel,  to  the  bou- 
quet of  the  States  saluting  the  78th  An- 
nual Tournament  of  Roees  to  be  held  in 
the  beautiful  Oallf omla  dty  of  Pasadena 
on  January  2,  1967. 

The  commQnwealt&  reafBrms  Its  motto 
"Virtue.  liberty,  Independence"as  It  pre- 
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the  180th  an- 
on of  the  Con- 
tates.    Ttalsre- 
ibate  to  the  tour- 
to  commendable 
1902.  of  select- 
as  grand  mar- 
inally  acclaimed 
e  by  the  touma- 


a  citizen,  for- 
D.  Eisenhower, 
i<mor  of  leading 
in    of    1964, 
ibols  of  Free- 
soldier  led  the 


pares  to  observe  next 
niversary  of  ito  ra"'~ 
stitution  of  the 
afflnnatlon  Includes  a 
nament  assodatlon 
tradition,  which 
ing  many  eminent 
shal  of  the  internal 
fete.    The  choice  is 
ment  president. 

An  honored  Permsylj 
mer  President  Dwighj 
was  accorded  the  hli 
the  magniflcent  pi 
which  was  themed 
dom."  Since  this 
allied  armies  in  defense  of  freedom  in 
World  War  n.  there  Is  no  question  he 
earried  out  the  motif  m  a  personal  sort 
of  way,  being  the  world's  greatest  sym- 
bol of  liberty  and  indepjebdence. 

In  1965,  with  the  theme  betag  "Head- 
lines In  Howers,"  another  resident  of  the 
Keystone  State  was  nstoed  grand  mar- 
shal. Arnold  Palmer,  ^o  began  making 
golf  history  in  Latrobe,;  his  current  home, 
was  chosen  for  the  cdveted  honor  be- 
cause he  has  made  headlines  around 
the  world.  Pennsylvahians  everywhere 
hailed  the  choice  of  th^J1966  grand  mar- 
shal, Walt  Disney,  wh^  led  the  parade 
themed  "It's  a  SmaU  \M<wld."  His  great 
creations  have  brought  people  of  the 
world  closer  together.  ! 

The  Mount  Lebanon  High  School  Band 
of  Pittsburg  took  part  In  the  1954  Rose 
Parade  headed  by  the  Korean  conflict 


hero.  MaJ.  Gen.  Willli 
spent  many  months  in 
The  Academy  Hie4i 
participated  In  the  1 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.I 


Earl  Warren.    In  196(,  the  grand  mar 


shal  was  Richard  M. 

dent   of   the   United 

Uniontown    Red    Raldi 
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great  festivity.    The  A 

Senior  High  School 
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of  Washington  was  th|Q  grand  marshal. 
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years. 
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States,  has  been  a  i 
try's  history  and  < 
ress.  Although  i 
Rbody."  It  was  in 

lea's    independence,    ,,_    _„, 

1776— the  longest  anfl  largest  official 
name  was  appUed— thb  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Provideno  i  Plantations.  It 
also  has  great  aspiraUiihs  for  the  future 
in  Uvbig  up  to  the  Stab  motto,  "Hope," 
and  the  meaning  of  Its  State  capital. 
Providence,  which  Is  "foresight"  or  "fore- 
thought." I 

The  State  flower,  U»  violet,  grows 
abundantly  along  the  shaded  banks  of 
the  Taunton,  PettaqUamscutt,  Provi- 
dence, and  Seekonk  Rivers.  Little  Rhody 
extends  a  duster  of  ;Ib  fragrance  and 
purple  beauty  tai  a  fliital  salute  to  the 
California  New  Year's  pay  pageant,  the 


78th  Annual  Tournament  of  Roses  pa- 
rade In  Pasadena  on  Janoaxy  2.  1967. 
Hie  objectives  of  the  Roses  Parade  are 
many,  being  equalled  In  number  by  Ita 
accompllshmente. 

Pasadena  has  given  a  meaning  of  hap- 
piness and  beauty  to  tbB  beginning  of 
the  new  year  by  staging  ite  renowned 
processional  of  ftowers.  It  has  provided 
Joy  to  untold  millions  across  the  land 
and  in  Canada  and  Mexico  who  see  the 
spectacle  through  the  magic  of  television. 
The  Tournament  of  Roses  becomes  a 
gathering  place  for  people  of  all  States 
and  many  lands  on  January  1,  thus 
bringing  about  a  friendly  interchange. 
Knowing  that  people  everywhere  like 
holidays,  festivals  and  beautiful  flowers. 
the  Association  further  cemente  these 
friendships  by  sending  many  copies  of 
the  parade  film  to  all  parte  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
globe. 

Recognitl<»i  Is  given  to  excellence  by 
extending  invitations  to  outstUKUng 
musical  imlto  to  march  in  the  parade. 
January  1, 1960,  was  a  baimer  day  in  the 
lives  of  over  100  members  of  the  Warwldk 
Veterans  Memorial  High  School  Band  of 
Warwick  appearing  as  rqiiresentatives  of 
their  school,  community  and  State  as 
well  as  the  eastern  seaboard. 

The  Toumamoit  of  Roses  has  done  a 
great  deal  in  presenting  a  good  image  of 
America.  This  has  been  recognlaed  by  a 
score  of  State  resolutions,  awards  by  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  and  approval  and 
favorable  comment  from  the  UjB.  De- 
partment of  State  and  Its  various  depart- 
moita  and  staffs.  Rhode  Island  wishes 
continued  success  to  this  beautiful  event. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  l^^eaker,  Tennes- 
see, the  Volunteer  State,  gives  a  friendly 
toss  of  a  spray  of  ita  State  flower,  the  iris, 
in  a  westerly  direction  toward  California 
as  a  dramatic  tribute  to  the  78th  Annual 
Tournament  of  Roses  to  be  held  m  Pasa- 
dena on  January  2, 1967. 

This  State  would  like  to  emphasize  ita 
endorsement  of  the  40-year  tradition  of 
choosing  a  theme  for  each  Rose  Parade. 
Beginning  in  1927  when  the  motif  was 
"Songs,"  the  themes  have  been  a  center 
point  of  float  design,  basis  for  selection 
of  the  grand  marshal  and  the  depiction 
of  the  Ufe  and  times  in  which  the  proces- 
sions are  held.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
last  named,  themes  in  time  of  economic 
depression  reflect  hopes  for  proqierity 
and  abundance  and  patriotism  has  al- 
ways been  keynoted  during  eras  where 
there  is  a  threat  of  conflict. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  had  three- 
fold participation  in  the  Pasadena  fes- 
tivities on  January  1,  1940 — band,  float, 
and  team  in  the  Rose  Bowl  game.  The 
Rose  Parade  was  themed  "20th  Century" 
and  the  progress  in  science,  industry, 
learning,  and  the  arte  was  effectively  por- 
trayed m  beautiful  blossoms.  Floral  like- 
nesses of  the  following  paraded  fcuiih: 
Boulder  Dam,  the  engineering  marvel  of 
the  era;  Mount  Wilson  Observatory, 
which  was  probing  the  astronomical 
wonders  of  the  universe  with  giant  tele- 
scopes; and  Huntington  Library,  the 
home  of  the  original  works  of  the  mas- 
Uters.  With  the  entertainment  world  In 
its  heyday,  Edgar  Bergen  and  Charlie 
McCarthy  were  the  grand  marshals. 


lifemoraUe  Mbmenta"  was  the  t.t>fniB 
in  1963  irben  the  Treadwell  HIA  School 
Band  of  Mwnphis  made  a  trlniiu>hant 
appearance  on  behalf  of  tlM  aBhool.  dty, 
andState.  Entries  depleted 'TFtnt  Love.** 
"Spring,"  *mag  Ralstag  on  Iwo  Jlma." 
and  "Great  Momenta  in  Comedy." 

The  outstanding  Isaac  Utton  High 
School  Band  of  Nashville  took  part  In  the 
1964  parade  luwing  the  theme  "Symbols 
of  Freedom."  Each  of  the  22  bands 
played  musio  that  has  helped  to  record 
this  country's  march  for  freedom,  Inde- 
pendoioe.  and  peace.  Bene  of  the  floato 
were  tiUed  "TbB  Alamo,"  "Firat  Symbol 
oi  Freedom— Old  Gloiy,"  "Uneoln's  Ad- 
„-dress,"  and  "The  Sphlt  of  '76." 

Annually,  lovers  of  flowos  everywhere, 
beginning  on  FMmiary  1,  are  Invited  to 
send  in  suggestions  for  an  Imaginative 
theme.  Newq^apua,  radio,  and  TV  earry 
the  press  stories.  The  contest  ends  on 
the  last  day  of  Febiruary.  Tbe  tourna- 
ment president  and  the  float  committee 
Inspect  each  of  the  7,000  cards  sent  In 
untfl  a  suitable  theme  is  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  my  odleague, 
Mr.  H.  Alun  SmxR,  of  CaUfomla,  Is  iiay- 
Ing  tribute  to  the  Pasadena  Tournament 
of  Roses  Association. 

Since  my  district,  Dallas.  "Pez..  Is  also 
very  proud  of  ita  own  Cotton  Bowl  As- 
sociation, I  would  like  to  Join  in  a  state- 
ment of  respect  and  tribute  to  our  friend- 
ly competitor,  the  Pasadena  Tournament 
of  Roeee  Association. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  many  parades 
and  flestas  that  require  the  art  and 
science  of  float  construction.  My  od- 
leagiie  from  San  Antonio,  Mr.  HmaT  B. 
aomuLB,  has  m  his  district  annually  the 
woiid  renowned  San  Jadnto  FestlvaL 
For  mamy  yeaxa,  the  Fiesta  Flambeau, 
the  world's  largest  nl^t  parade  and  an 
adjunct  of  the  San  Jadnto  event,  has 
been  entering  floata  In  the  Tournament 
of  Roses. 

Another  sustaining  Rose  Parade  en- 
trant from  Texas  is  the  Dr.  Pepper  Co. 
of  my  district. 

We  recognize  that  the  Tournament  of 
Roses  has  devdoped  many  oi  the  designs 
atui  c(Histructlon  techniques  used  ta  float 
bufldlng.  The  design  and  construction 
of  floata  Is  some^lng  that  has  evolved 
through  the  years  and  many  of  the 
methods  conceived  and  techniques  used 
have  originated  in  Pasadena.  As  a  re- 
sidt,  I  extend  a  big  Texas  salute  to  the 
Tournament  of  Roses  Association  for  ita 
great  impact  in  float  construction  and 
staging  of  parades  and  festivals  through- 
out the  country. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Texas, 
the  Lone  Star  State,  demonstrates  ita 
State  motto.  "Friendship,"  by  giving  a 
rousing  cheer  for  the  world  renowned 
Callfomta  fiesta,  the  Pasadena  Tomna- 
ment  of  Roees  to  be  held  In  Pasadena  on 
January  2,  1967.  The  State  flower,  the 
Unebonnet,  will  offer  a  striking  oontaast 
at  color  to  the  Callfomta  golden  poppy 
and  the  American  beauty  rose  of  Pasa- 
dena. 

Upon  five  occadons,  Texas  has  had 
representation  among  the  bands  taking 
part  in  the  Rose  Parade.  These  were  as 
follows:  Southern  Methodist  Uhiveralty 
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BuMt  ltS6:  8k.  hUart  Band  of  San  An. 
tonlo,  ItU:  TboBiMM  JeOenon  High 
School  Band  of  San  Antonio.  IMn;  MH- 
qulte  High  Bcboai  Band  of  liaaautta. 
IMa:  and  the  CastletMnr  HUAt  School 
lion  Band  of  River  Oaks.  1M6. 

The  peoite  from  Texas  maUng  the 
trtt  to  Pandena  are  high  In  malse  of  the 
aModatlon  ttfiglng  the  fete,  ranartma 
Is  a  haven  of  friendliness  and  hoqittallty. 
they  claim.  One  particularly  big  carpet 
of  red  roaee  was  roUed  oat  for  all  Texas 
and  all  Texans  in  ISM.  Texas  Oov. 
James  V.  Allred  was  the  grand  manihal 
and  the  parade  route  was  Uned  with  visi- 
tors weajrlng  ten  gallon  hats.  Southern 
Methodist  tjnivenltrs  f ootttall  team  met 
Stanford  in  the  Roee  Bowl  game.  The 
Dallas  liomlng  News  was  so  taken  with 
New  Tear's  Day  in  Pasadena  that  it  had 
a  qieclal  edition  printed  for  the  Lone 
Star  State  entourage  of  the  presses  of 
the  lios  Angeles  Times. 

Biany  ^fere  the  magniftoent  floral  en- 
tries, but  one  never  to  be  forgotten  Is  the 
tribute  to  the  beloved  WiU  Rogers,  who 
had  met  death  in  an  Alaskan  plane  crash 
some  months  before.  Reverent  applause 
greeted  the  entry  featuring  a  riderless 
horse  m  memmy  of  the  wisecracking 
humorist  and  cowboy. 

In  Paaadnm,  the  bands  of  Texas  strike 
"Deep  in  the  Heart  of  Texas."  Next 
New  Year's  Day.  as  always,  when  the 
great  floral  qwctade  unfolds,  it  will  be 
"The  Eyes  of  Texas  Are  Upon  You." 

Mr.  BITRTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Utah,  the  Beehive  State,  hails  the  7eth 
Annual  Tournament  of  Roses  with  its 
theme  "Travel  Tales  in  Flowers"  because 
transportation  milestones  took  place 
there.  One  of  the  historic  happenings 
Involving  railroads  of  the  United  States 
took  place  near  Promontory  in  18S9  when 
the  Central  Pacific  met  the  Unicm 
Pacific  to  complete  the  laying  the  trans- 
continental line.  In  1847,  Salt  Lake  City 
was  founded  by  Brigham  Young  and 
his  fellow  Mormon  pioneers,  who  had 
Just  arrived  with  an  immigrant  train. 

In  1966,  the  Carbon  County  High 
School  Band  of  Price  took  part  in  the 
Pasadena  parade,  viewed  by  lYi  million 
in  person  and  fay  100  million  on  TV.  The 
theme  oi  the  parade  was  "It's  a  Small 
World "  and  this  has  since  been  provoi 
most  appropriate  many  times.  Messagee 
have  come  in  from  the  far  comers  of  the 
United  States  to  the  oommunllgr  and  to 
the  tournament  from  fonner  Price  resi- 
tlents  stating  they  had  watched  the 
parade  and  tlie  band. 

The  people  of  Utah  are  hard  working. 
The  name  Beehive  State  was  given  to  the 
land  because  the  early  settlers,  with  few 
tools  and  Implements  but  with  steady 
industry,  made  their  living  from  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  region.  Ihos.  the 
State  motto  Is  "Industry."  Therefore, 
Utahans  enjoy  holidays  and  fiestas,  sudi 
as  the  rose  parade,  as  a  respite  from 
their  labors.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
Pasadena  floral  fete  because  it  has  a 
number  .of  unusual  aspects.  It  drama- 
tises th^  beauty  ctf  flowers  at  a  time  when 
most  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  the  wcvld. 
Is  blanketed  with  ice  and  snow.  lUs. 
of  course,  makes  for  the  novdty,  the  in- 
oonoelvaUe  and  the  incredible.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  also  something  of  a  magical 


nature  t»  television.  It  Is  both  appealing 
and  hard  to  beueve  that  mttki  a  spectacle 
ean  ba  viewed  In  the  warm  eonflnws  of 
home  whm  the  wintry  winds  are  howling 
outside. 

Farther,  the  fact  that  it  is  New  Year's 
Day,  a  time  of  new  hopes  and  admirations, 
lends  Itsdf  to  the  gayety  of  the  occasion. 
a«ierally  speaking.  It  Is  a  day  of  close 
ties  as  f  amUy  gatherings  laumdi  the  New 
Year  by  viewing  the  roee  parade.  This, 
In  turn,  reflects  Itself  in  the  higher  num- 
ber of  viewers  per  set  as  reported  by  the 
agencies  compiling  statistics  and  figures 
on  the  viewing  audience.  Ftnally,  many 
areas  of  the  Nation  are  r^reeented  in 
the  great  fiesta  in  Pasadena — ^floats, 
bands  and  equestrians — ^whleh  promotes 
localised  interest. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  l^ieaker.  Virginia, 
the  Oid  Dominion  State,  takes  this  op- 
portunity to  give  praise  to  the  event  of 
worldwide  fame,  the  Tournament  of 
Roses,  for  its  continuous  improvement 
and  growth,  reflecting  the  wonders  of  the 
various  eras.  New  techniques  and  im- 
provements in  communications — news- 
papers, telegraph,  radio,  wlreidioto,  tele- 
phone, and  televttion  have  contributed  to 
the  Roee  Parade's  ever  IncrMsing  re- 
nown. 

The  parade  began  in  1890  as  a  com- 
munis affair,  but  the  Los  Angeles  met- 
ropolitan papers  began  devoting  colum- 
nar q?ace  to  the  festivity  as  early  as  1894. 
The  large  papers  of  New  York.  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia  gave  wide  cov- 
erage to  the  event  in  1899,  thus  expand- 
ing the  scope  of  the  January  1  event. 
Wider  coverage  brought  about  an  ex- 
panding circle  of  Interest  with  the  first 
outside  entries  being  admitted  just  before 
the  turn  of  the  century.  The  big  story  in 
1901  was  the  appearance  of  autos  for  the 
first  time.  Five  of  ihe  vehicles  chugged 
the  distance  and  reporters  recorded  the 
first  for  posterity. 

During  the  decade  of  1910-20,  news- 
paper coverage  grew  considerably.  This 
was  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  an  era  of 
optiloice  in  float  design  introdxiced  by 
Bfrs.  Anita  McClatigheiy  and  the  grow- 
ing number  of  entries  from  outside  of 
Pasadena.  The  parade  of  1017  saw  the 
introdnetiim  of  international  flavor  with 
hotels  of  many  dtles  of  the  world  qoon- 
sorlng  entries.  Western  Uhlon  had  its 
equipment  and  operators  in  force  at 
Tournament  Paric  to  reliqr  accounts  of 
the  postparade  activities  and  football 
game  across  country,  beginning  in  1916 
and  continuing  until  the  Rose  Bowl  was 
erected  in  1922. 

Radio  was  a  localised  venture  for  both 
the  parade  and  game  untU  1927  when  the 
latter  was  transmitted  over  a  nationwide 
hookup.  This  was  an  historic  first.  Net- 
work broadcast  of  the  procession  fol- 
lowed soon  thereafter. 

Meanidille.  the  (derations  of  the  wire 
services  Associated  Press.  United  Press, 
and  International  News  Service— began 
to  expand.  Photo  transmission  came 
about  hi  the  1990's.  Tlie  (^leratloos  then 
became  worldwide  in  scope.  Many  for- 
eign newmapers  had  staff  coverage. 

m  1947,  the  TV  transmissloa  of  a 
quickly  processed  Rose  Parade  film 
opened  a  new  era.  Network  television 
ushered  m  the  1960's.    Soon  two  of  the 


major  networks  elected  to  telecast  the 
festivity.  The  1960's  saw  the  Urth  of 
onmmnTicatton  satellites  and  new  full- 
scale  transmission  of  the  Rose  Parade  to 
other  continents  Is  mly  a  matter  of  time. 

Mr.  PBUiY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Washing- 
ton, the  Evergreen  State,  offers  its  State 
floww,  the  western  rtiododendron.  as  a 
token  of  an>reeiation  to  California  for 
the  cvportunity  of  being  associated  with 
the  Tournament  of  Roses  and  Rose  Bowl 
game  on  12  separate  occasions. 

It  was  on  New  Year's  Day,  1962,  cen- 
tury 21,  the  State's  great  World's  Fair  In 
Seattle  was  announced  with  beauty  and 
pageantry  in  the  Pasadena  processional. 
Washington's  Governor,  Albert  Ros^llnl, 
was  the  grand  marshal  of  the  event 
themed  "Around  the  World  With 
Flowers." 

Bellingham  High  School  Band  of  Bel- 
llngham  was  one  of  the  20  musi<Md  orga- 
nisations invited  for  the  1987  parade. 
Washington  State  University  at  Pullman 
was  represented  in  the  parade  by  a  band 
and  float  in  the  1916  and  1931  parades, 
the  football  team  taking  part  in  the 
afternoon  contest  both  years.  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  at  Seattie  had  bands 
and  floats  In  the  parade  and  a  team  in 
the  Rose  Bowl  game  on  the  following 
years:  1924.  1926,  1937,  1944,  1960,  1961, 
and  1964. 

The  first  intersecUonal  postseason 
game  was  played  at  Tournament  Park  on 
January  1,  1902,  with  Michigan  repre- 
senting the  East  and  Stanford  the  West. 
Thereafter,  the  chariot  racing  was  the 
feature  attraction  until  January  1,  1916. 
when  Washington  State  and  Brown  met 
to  start  the  series  anew.  Service  teams 
played  In  the  games  of  1918  and  1919. 
The  final  New  Year's  Day  game  played 
at  Tournament  Park  was  between  Cali- 
fomla  and  Washington  and  Jefferson  in 
1922.  The  flrst  New  Year's  clash  in  the 
Rose  Bowl  was  between  U8C  and  Penn 
State  on  January  1,  1923.  Notre  Dame 
made  its  only  appearance  in  the  series 
in  1925,  meeting  Stanford. 

During  the  two  decades  from  1926 
through  1946,  the  University  of  Southern 
California  made  Rose  Bowl  history  with 
seven  victories  and  a  lone  defeat.  Ala- 
bama was  the  standout  among  the  visit- 
ing teams  with  four  wins,  a  tie,  and  one 
loss. 

In  1947,  the  Paclflc  Coast  Confer- 
ence— later  changed  to  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation of  Western  Universities— and 
the  Big  Ten  joined  in  a  pact  to  send 
teams  to  the  Rose  Bowl.  The  agreement 
has  been  subsequently  renewed.  Of  the 
20  games,  15  games  have  been  won  by 
the  Big  Ten  and  with  five  victories  going 
to  the  AAWU. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  West  Vir- 
ginia is  a  place  where  its  State  motto, 
"Mountaineers  Are  Always  Free,"  surely 
flts  the  pecHde  because  within  its  bound- 
aries the  tradition  of  hardy  independ- 
ence and  love  of  liberty  have  flourished 
long  and  welL  Known  both  as  the  Moun- 
tain SUte  and  the  Panhandle  State,  it  is 
said  to  be  the  most  northern  of  the 
Southern  States  and  the  most  southern 
of  the  Northern  States. 

The  State  offers  a  toast  to  the  magnif- 
icent New  Year'a  Day  floral  pageant,  the 
Pasadena  Tournament  of  Roses,  which 
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will  be  in  its  78th  y(4r  on  January  2, 
1967,  with  the  theme  b^ng  "Travel  Tales 
in  Powers."  A  signiflc  ^nt,  but  not  wide- 
ly known,  travel  tale  Idok  place  In  West 
Virginia  with  the  founding  of  rural  free 
delivery  of  the  U.S.  mall  by  Postmaster 
William  L.  Wilson,  a  loyal  West  Vir- 
ginian. J 

It  was  in  1963  that  \^t  Virginia  cele- 
brated its  100th  annitersary  of  state- 
hood. The  yearlongl  observance  was 
launched  with  an  elegant  float  In  the 
Rose  Parade  In  Pasadena,  representing  a 
handshake  across  the  Nation.  "Memo- 
rable Moments"  wasPthe  processional 
theme  on  the  occasion  West  Virginia  had 
one  of  its  finest  hours.  pElepresenting  the 
State  musically  that  d^V  was  the  Vin- 
son High  School  Banid  of  Huntington. 
In  1960,  the  Weir  High  School  Marching 
Band  of  Weirton  was  one  of  the  honored 
bands  that  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  fairness  and  friendliness  of  the 
association  staging  the  great  floral  fete 
are  seen  in  the  long  established  policies 
with  regard  to  extending  invitations  to 

Its. 


division,  which 
Is  limited  to  ten 
ent  of  Roses  is 

d  supporters  as 
at  a  number  of 


float  tmd  band  particl; 

First,  the  commerci 
has  a  long  waiting  llsi 
entries.  The  Touma: 
loyal  to  its  old  friends 
attested  by  the  fact 
communities  have  been  participants  for 
over  50  years.  Sister  Sljates  are  welcomed 
to  Pasadena  when  thei  choose  to  take 
part.  This  is  particulspy  the  case  when 
special  occasions,  such!  as  statehood  an- 
niversaries, are  being  Celebrated. 

With  regard  to  out-ot-State  bands,  five 
have  been  chosen  in  recent  years  to  rep- 
resent the  various  geographical  areas  of 
the  United  States — East,  West,  North, 
South,  and  Midwest.  These  are  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  past  performance. 

California  communities  send  their 
bands  on  a  rotation  ba^s,  the  cities  in  a 
given  area  alternating  with  each  other. 


Mr.   KASTENMEIE 


Mr.   Speaker, 

d  of  the  Nation, 

e  Indian  word, 

cans  "the  gath- 

!ln  description  of 


Wisconsin,  the  Dairy! 
received  Its  name  from 
"Wees-konsan,"  which 
erlng  of  the  waters 
many  small  tributaries  feeding  into  the 
main  river  stream.  EJ^cause  early  day 
miners  burrowed  into  Uie  earth  for  ore 
like  badgers,  beautifxu  Wisconsin  thus 
became  the  Badger  StaU. 

Cooperation  has  lonLj  been  a  byword 
in  the  State  which  has  For  over  a  century 
been  the  leader  in  joint  marketing  tech- 
niques of  farmers'  institutes,  dairymen's 
associations,  and  cheese-marketing  fed- 
erations. Success  and]4cclaim  have  also 
been  earned  by  the  F^^adena  Tourna- 
ment of  Roses  becausb  of  putting  into 
practice  the  word  "codj^ration." 

The  Badger  State  has  received  the 
fullest  of  cooperation  from  the  associa- 
tion staging  the  Rose  Parade  during  its 
years  of  participation]  The  Oconomo- 
woc  American  Legion  Band  of  Oconomo- 
woc  marched   in   the   1959   procession. 


n  had  entries 
Hhe  University 


in 
of 


The  State  of  Wlscons 

i960  and   1963   and 

Wisconsin  was  represented  by  its  march' 
ing  band  and  a  float  it  the  1953,  1960, 
and  1963  events  with  Uie  U.W.  football 
team  playing  in  the  Rd4e  Bowl  the  same 
years. 


The  tournament  has  the  wholehearted 
support  uf  the  city  of  Pasadena,  offldals. 
civic  leaders,  and  residents.  Many  seg- 
ments of  the  community  begin  months 
in  advance  in  setting  the  stage  for  the 
big  event.  All  city  departments  are 
responsible  for  many  of  the  preparations 
for  the  Rose  Parade,  Post  Parade,  and 
Rose  Bowl  Game. 

Since  1930,  the  musicians  of  Pasadena 
City  College  have  marched  as  the  Offlclal 
Tournament  of  Roses  Band.  The  city 
school  system  and  the  Huntington-Sher- 
aton  Hotel  In  Pasadena  have  been  long- 
time entrants.  A  score  of  neighboring 
southern  California  communities  have 
beautiful  floats  in  the  New  Year's  Day 
pageant  of  flowers. 

Entries  of  bands,  floats,  and  eques- 
trians come  from  41  of  the  50  States  of 
the  UiUon.  The  following  cities  outside 
of  California  are  yearly  participants  in 
the  event:  Dallas.  Tex.;  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Portland.  Oreg.;  San  Antonio.  Tex.;  St. 
Louis.  Mo.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  and  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Adding  to  the  national 
scope  of  the  procession  are  many  firms, 
associations,  and  organizations  from 
across  the  land  having  floats  In  the 
world's  most  famous  fioral  parade. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  hands  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Pasadena  Tournament 
of  Roses  a  bouquet  of  its  State  flower, 
the  violet,  for  making  cooperation  a  way 
of  life  on  New  Year's  Day. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wyo- 
ming, the  Equality  State,  has  a  seal  bear- 
ing the  motto,  "Cedant  Arma  Togae," — 
Let  Arms  Yield  to  the  Gown — in  tribute 
to  the  right  to  vote  granted  to  w(Hnen 
of  the  Territory  In  1869,  slightly  more 
than  a  half  century  before  they  could 
exercise  the  privilege  generfdly  tn  the 
United  States. 

Statehood  was  granted  to  Wyoming  in 
1890,  the  same  year  that  the  great  Cali- 
fornia pageant  of  flowers,  the  Tourna- 
ment of  Roses,  had  its  beginning.  Since 
horses  are  so  Inseparably  linked  with 
the  history  of  the  State,  as  well  as  its' 
forwsu-d  march  of  progress,  it  is  fltting^ 
that  Wyoming  sends  congratulations  to 
the  Tournament  of  Roses  as  the  event 
featuring  the  world's  greatest  assemblage 
of  horses  and  riders.  Equestrian  author- 
ities have  reported  the  value  of  horses 
and  equipment  i^pearing  in  the  Rose 
Parade  approaches  $4  million. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  event,  the 
horse  was  predcHnlnant.  All  decorated 
units  were  horse  drawn.  Tournament 
presidents,  and  often  the  grand  mar- 
shals, were  among  the  mounted  imits  at 
the  outset.  The  automobile  age  flrst 
made  itself  felt  in  the  Rose  Psirade  in 
1901  when  five  gasoline-prcHJelled  units 
chugged  along  the  parsule  route.  In 
1920.  all  of  the  floats  were  motor  driven 
for  the  flrst  time. 

Keeping  alive  the  era  of  the  horse  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Old  West  were  the  in- 
dividual, group  and  moimted  posse  eques- 
trian units  appearing  In  the  procession 
each  New  Year's  Day.  One  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  event  was  the  appearance 
of  M.  S.  Pashgian.  noted  horseman  and 
Pasadena  businessman.  An  era  ended 
in  the  late  1920's  when  he  quit  riding 
after  a]K>earing  in  25  parades. 


It  was  about  1928.  the  tournament  set 
forth  the  rigid  rules  requiring  silver  tack 
and  equipment  on  all  mounts.  Undoubt- 
edly, this  was  an  important  milestone 
as  far  as  upgrading  the  parade  was  con- 
cerned. 

In  1947.  tradition  of  massed  colors  be- 
gan with  the  appearance  of  the  Lcmg 
Beach  Mounted  Police.  Twenty  years 
later,  the  30  riders  on  matched  palominos 
and  holding  American  flags,  appeared  in 
the  parade's  forefront.  The  foremost 
Shrine  mounted  patrols  of  the  Nation 
have  taken  pcut  in  this  great  show. 
Traditionally,  the  Rose  Parade  features 
4  mounted  patrols  of  25  horses  and 
riders  each  and  150  individual  riders 
grouped  according  to  breed  and  color  of 
mount.  

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, I  would  like  to  bring  attention 
to  the  many  c(mtributions  to  interna- 
tional imderstanding  made  by  the  Pasa- 
dena Tournament  of  Roses,  which  will 
observe  its  78th  year  on  January  2,  1967. 

Each  year  since  its  founding  in  1890, 
the  fame  of  the  Tournament  of  Roses 
has  spread.  First,  it  was  a  community 
imdertaking  and  then  neighboring  com- 
munities began  to  participate.  The  mes- 
sage of  beautiful  flowers  crept  across  this 
vast  land  with  the  result  tiiat  cities  and 
States  began  to  enter  floreJ  masterpieces 
in  the  magnlficlent  event.  This  ever- 
widening  circle  of  fame  was  due  to  tiie 
improved  techniques  of  communications 
and  the  fact  thsU;  people  across  the  coun- 
try and  around  the  globe  love  the  excite- 
ment of  fiestas  and  the  beauty  of  flowers. 

Through  the  medium  of  international 
wire  services,  fllms.  tournament  pro- 
grams, brochures  and  national  maga- 
zine features  the  Tournament  of  Roses 
story  has  been  taken  to  aH  parts  of  the 
world.  William  Lockhart,  as  a  lad  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  saw  a  movie  newsreel 
of  the  Rose  Parade  in  a  theater,  causing 
him  to  silently  vow  to  go  to  the  wonder- 
ful land  of  such  beauty.  Following  a 
distingidshed  record  as  an  o£Bcer  in  the 
British  Army  In  World  War  n,  he  moved 
to  southern  California  where  he  is  a  suc- 
cessful businessman. 

In  1960,  an  elegant  entry  titled  "Splen- 
dor of  Siam"  brought  a  letter  from  the 
King  of  Thailsuid  requesting  a  source  for 
a  color  photograph  of  the  float.  Letters 
c<»ne  from  many  lands,  usually  written 
In  the  native  language,  asking  for  In- 
formation on  the  Tournament  of  Roses. 

The  oiflclal  fllms  of  the  Tournament 
of  Roses  are  shown  at  least  100  times  a 
day  in  some  part  of  the  world.  The 
mayor  of  Ramat  Oan.  Israel,  exhibited 
the  fllm  for  a  week  to  a  total  audience 
of  20.000  persons.  A  member  of  the  UB. 
Embassy  staff  at  Karachi,  Pakistan, 
wroto  the  fllm  was  easily  the  finest  pres- 
entation of  the  American  way  of  life 
that  he  had  ever  seen.  The  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  a  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  has  made  priority  requests 
for  shipment  of  the  films  to  such  places 
as  Kingston,  Jamaica  or  Pnompenh. 
Cambodia.  Even  if  the  narration  on  the 
fllm  is  not  imderstood.  people  in  all  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  seem  to  understand 
the  language  of  rosebuds  and,  therefore, 
enicty  the  spectacle  to  the  fullest. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BMITH  oi  Olifornto.  lir.SPMk- 
erfi  X  aak  mMmtmnna  comeai  that  aU 
Hfyff»ha»^i  may  have  5  ledalatlTe  days 
In  wbieli  to  extend  tbelr  remarks  on  tha 
subject  on  which  I  have  spoken. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  RIGHT  OP  THE  AMERICAN  PEO- 
PLE TO  UNHINI^RED  ACCESS  TO 
INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
ixrevlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man fmrn  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howaks]  Is 
reoognlaed  for  80  minutes. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
plete and  unhindered  access  to  infor- 
mation oonceming  the  f  imctl(»8  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  would  seem  so 
patently  to  be  the  right  of  the  American 
people  that  neither  argument  nor  legis- 
lation should  be  required  in  its  defense. 

Neverthtiess,  there  has  been,  especially 
In  recent  years,  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  certain  Federal  agencies  to  exercise  in- 
creasingly strict  controls  over  the  dis- 
closure of  their  records  and  other  infor- 
mation so  essential  to  an  Infonned 
public 

Democratic  government  cannot  thrive 
to  the  daric.  The  people  must  be  fully 
tafonned  if  they  are  to  govern  them- 
srives  wisely.  The  ultimate  source  of 
authority  in  our  country  is  the  people. 
It  is  the  jwople  who  decide  the  nature 
of  the  govotmient  under  which  they 
live.  It  is  to  the  peoide  that  we.  as  their 
elected  Representatives  in  Congress,  are 
responsftle. 

The  bureaucracy  of  the  executive 
branch,  although  not  dected  by  the  peo- 
ple, Is  no  less  accountable  to  them.  The 
sometimes  eaprtcious  and  dogmatic  de- 
termtoatlon  by  executive  ofBctals  con- 
eenilng  what  toformation  will  be  re- 
leased and  what  withheld  cannot  be 
tolerated  by  a  society  that  depends  upon 
pubtte  enlightenment  for  Its  very  life. 

It  must  to  an  honesty  be  conceded  that 
this  is  not  a  simple  Issue.  All  of  us  wHl. 
X  think,  agree  that  no  useful  purpoee  can 
be  served  by  releasing  some  types  at  to- 
fonnatlon.  Indeed,  Immeasurable  harm 
could  be  done,  for  example,  to  our  na- 
tional seeority  if  every  Government  file 
were  to  be  opened  for  public  inspection. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  sheer  magni- 
tude of  the  Federal  Government  is  par- 
tially to  blame  for  the  information  crisis 
now  confronting  us.  Oonsidertog  its 
great  slae  and  complexity  and  the  vast 
range  of  its  responsihUlties,  the  Federal 
Government,  to  my  opinion.  Is  on  the 
whole  wtH  administered.  But  there  is 
bound  to  be  overlap  and  duplication  of 
authority  and  areas  of  confusion,  mis- 
understanding, and  onoertatoty  to  so 
vast  an  enterprise.  Oommimlcation  and 
cooperation  wtthto  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment are  less  than  perfect,  and  no 
doubt  part  of  the  breakdown  of  the  pub- 
lic information  prooees  Is  attributable  to 
all  of  these  factors. 


Nor  can  we  hurl  an  Indiscriminate  to- 
dlctment  agidnst  an  Federal  ofBdals  who 
are  responsible  for  the  information  pol- 
icies of  their  agencies.  Tlte  legal  man- 
date upon  which  they  must  rely  for 
direction  Is  so  vague,  so  ambiguous,  and 
so  general  that  it  defies  consistent  toter- 
pretation  and  tovltes  abuse.  Even  the 
most  conscientious  official  may  be  hard 
put  to  know  how  to  construe  the  law  and 
is  therefore  inclined  to  act  In  a  very  con- 
servative way. 

The  law  to  which  I  am  referring  is  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  of  1946.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  every  Congress  over  the  past  10  years 
or  more  to  amend  this  section,  but  so  far 
the  results  have  been  zero. 

The  other  body  passed  amending  leg- 
islation to  the  88th  Congress,  but  this 
House  failed  to  act  on  it.  Now,  once 
again,  the  other  body  has  taken  the  lead. 
Last  October,  after  careful  hearings,  it 
passed  S.  1100  and  sent  the  biU  to  us. 

It  is  now  up  to  this  House  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  this  measure  and  to 
give  it  prompt  and  favorable  action. 

Before  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
corrective  features  of  S.  1160,  let  us  see 
why  it  is  that  section  3,  as  now  tocor- 
porated  to  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  is  su<^  an  unsatisfactory,  even 
daztgerous  statute. 

When  the  bin  that  was  to  become  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  was  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee some  20  years  ago,  this  report  said, 
to  part,  that: 

The  Information  pnnrlaioni  are  in  many 
ways  among  the  most  Important,  far-reach- 
ing, and  UMful  pcoTlaiona.  The  aeotion  haa 
bean  drawn  upon  tbe  theory  that  admln- 
latratlya  operations  and  proosdures  and  pub- 
lic property  which  the  general  pubUe,  rather 
than  a  few  specialists  or  lobbyists,  la  entitled 
to  know  or  have  ready  means  of  knowing 
with  deflnlteness  and  assurance. 

On  the  surface  section  3  would  appear 
to  meet  these  criteria  and  fuUlU  the  lu^es 
of  the  committee.  It  requirea  agencies 
to  publish  to  the  Federal  Register  the 
methods  whereby  the  puUic  may  obtato 
inf  ormatlcm  or  submit  requesto  and  the 
locations  for  tranaaettog  this  bustoesa. 
The  agencies  must  also  publish  data 
about  their  procedures,  rulee,  aiul  state- 
ments of  general  poUcy  or  totopreta- 
tlons  formulated  and  adopted  by  the 
agency  for  pubtie  guidance. 

The  trouble  is  that  here  and  there  to 
this  section  are  certato  vague,  general 
phrases  that  can  be  interpreted  to  such 
a  way  as  to  frustrate  completely  the 
original  objectives  of  this  law.  Intended 
as  an  instrument  for  making  inf ormatiCHi 
availaUe  to  the  people,  this  section  has 
been  used  instead  to  far  too  many  to- 
stanccs  as  an  excuse  for  withholding  this 
infonnatlon. 

For  example,  all  or  any  part  of  the  to- 
formation sui^Tosed  to  be  revealed  under 
section  3  may  be  withhdd  if.  to  the 
agency's  Judgment,  It  tovolves.  "any 
function  of  the  United  States  requiring 
secrecy  to  the  public  Interests." 

Agencies  are  required  by  the  law  to 
open  to  the  pubUe  their  final  opinions  or 
orders  on  cases  they  have  adjudicated. 
Exempt  from  this  provisloa,  however,  are 
those  <vlnlons  and  orders  "reqidred  for 
good  cause  to  be  held  confidential. " 
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Finally,  we  observe  to  subsecti<m  (c) 
that  as  a  matter  of  general  practice  mat- 
ters oS  (dBdal  record  shaS  be  made  avail- 
able to  "persons  properly  and  directly 
concerned  except  information  held  con- 
fidential for  good  cause  found." 

Look  agato  at  these  phrases.  Infw- 
mation  must  be  disclosed  uiUess  it  in- 
volves a  function  "requiring  secrecy  In 
the  public  toterest."  Information  must 
be  disclosed  unless  "required  for  good 
cause  to  be  held  confidential."  Informa- 
tion will  be  disclosed  to  "persons  properly 
and  dlrectiy  concerned  except  informa- 
tion held  confidential  for  good  cause 
found." 

It  is  the  agency  that  decides  what  these 
phrases  mean,  how  they  should  be  toter- 
preted,  and  to  whom  they  should  be  tip- 
plied.  There  is  no  definition  of  these 
phrases  to  the  law  itself  nor  to  its  legls- 
laUve  history.  There  is  no  acknowledg- 
ment anywhere  that  an  American  citizen, 
just  because  he  is  a  citizen,  has  a  basic 
right  to  see  the  record  of  actions  taken 
by  Federal  agencies. 

To  top  it  off,  under  the  present  law  the 
citizen  who  has  been  denied  access  to  tois 
information  can  do  nothtog  about  it. 
There  is  no  Judicial  redress  available  to 
him. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  1160  would  accomplish  the 
purposes  hoped  for  but  never  attatoed 
under  the  existing  section  3.  It  has  been 
accurately  stated  that  passage  of  this 
bin  would  make  an  information  disclo- 
sure law  out  of  what  has  become  an  in- 
formation wlthholdtog  law. 

How  would  this  be  done?  In  the  first 
place  S.  1160  contains  clear,  logical,  and 
practical  standards  for  deciding  what 
agency  toformatton  should  be  available 
to  the  public  and  what  should  not.  It 
eliminates  those  vague  and  undefined 
phrases,  such  as  "for  good  cause  to  be 
held  confidential"  and  "good  cause 
foimd."  It  defines  much  more  vecifically 
what  limited  classes  of  information  may 
be  held  back  from  public  scrutiny. 

Second,  the  measure  now  before  us 
removes  frcnn  the  agencies  their  power 
to  decide  who  shall  see  official  records 
and  who  shall  not.  No  one  will  have  to 
pass  the  test  as  to  whether  he  Is  "prop- 
erly and  directly  concerned."  The  basic 
assumption  of  this  biU  is  that  the  people 
as  a  whole  have  an  Inherent  right  to 
Government  Information  and  that  the 
exercise  of  this  right  should  not  depend 
upon  how  an  agency  happens  to  feel 
about  any  particular  todlvldual. 

Spedflcally  exempted  are  matters 
ruled  by  the  President  to  be  kept  secret 
to  the  toterest  of  national  defense  or 
foreign  poUcy.  totemal  agency  personnel 
practices,  date  protected  from  disclosure 
by  statote,  trade  secrete  and  commercial 
date,  some  toter-  and  totra-agency  af- 
fairs, personnel  and  medical  files,  the 
opmtog  of  which  might  result  to  an  to- 
vasion  of  prtvacy,  tovestlgatory  files, 
date  concerning  the  supervision  of 
financial  institotions,  and  data  consist- 
ing of  geological  and  geoi^sical 
information. 

Another  important  provision  of  S.  IIM, 
wholly  ignored  vaaOer  the  pnaa^^^. 
makes  available  redress  to  the  Federal 
Judicial  system  to  anyone  from  whom  an 
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lent  for  con- 

ilashington  Star, 
I  wrote  that  this 
itrovertibly  the 
fent  records  are 
[shouldbeavail- 
m  unless  there 
reason  to  the 

|dth  the  impor- 

to  the  health  of 

with  Mr.  Hope 


agency  has  withheld  infotmation.  In  the 
Federal  court  the  agency  would  be  re- 
quired to  Justify  its  action  against  the 
aggrieved  person.  The  court  could  en- 
Joto  the  agency  from  conttoutog  to  with- 
hold the  date,  and  if  the  agency  officials 
failed  to  comply  with  iljhe  court  order, 
they  could  face  pun: 
tempt. 

to  a  column  to  the 
May  16,  1966,  Paul  Ho] 
bill  "would  establish  in< 
principle  that  gove: 
indeed  public  records  am 
able  for  public  inspeci 
Is  a  valid  and  overrii 
contrary." 

No  one  will  disagree 
tance  of  this  principle 
democacy,  and  I  agree 
toat  S.  1160  would  do  touch  to  make  a 
practical  reality  of  this  prtociple. 

It  Is  my  stocere  hope  that  this  House 
will  give  ite  prompt  Approval  to  this 
measure.  I 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  i^ieaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield?  M 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  |  happy  to  yield  to 
the  disttoguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  J 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  apeaker,  the  gen- 
tleman has  talked  about  access  to  infor- 
mation. I  join  with  him  in  his  remarks. 
This  matter  is  often  tretited  loosely.  We 
do  not  meet  the  probleiii|  as  we  should. 

For  instance,  if  we  make  a  comparison 
with  private  todustry,  in  employee  to  a 
private  bank  as  part  df  his  tratoing  is 
told  not  to  give  out  any  information  to 
anyone  or  he  will  be  ftted.  Employees 
in  any  of  the  todustrial  plants,  whether 
in  toe  office  or  any  other  place,  unless  it 
be  toe  topman,  may  ;  not  open  their 
mouths  or  leak  out  tofblmation  or  they 
will  be  fired. 

I  should  like  to  maU^  it  clear  that  I 
have  learned  from  expeiHience  to  my  State 
as  well  as  here  we  sombiimes  fail  to  get 
facts  and  informatiori.1  This  is  very 
f  rustrattog. 

I  am  sure  there  is  no 'good  reason  for 
most  of  the  informatioh  to  l>e  withheld. 
It  is  not  secret.  It  is  ndtl  confidential.  It 
is  not  classified.  I  bel^^e  that  to  some 
cases  our  big  problem  ib  that  people  are 
afraid  of  those  over  thepi. 

to  my  own  law  office^  ever  stoce  I  can 
remember,  the  girl  whc^  Iworks  there  has 
always  been  instructed  "Nobody  gete 
anythtog  out  of  any  file  without  my 
permission."  I 

That  is  the  only  way  to  nm  the  office. 
People  could  not  comi'ln  and  ask  for 
wills  and  deeds  and  everythtog  else. 
Every  girl  who  works 
emphatically,  "no  pai 
out  of  any  file,  and  y 
about  anything  that 
office." 

There  are  things  of  t 
out  the  State  system  1 4nd  the  Federal 
system  of  Government.'    It  is  felt  that 
toose  who  keep  their  filouths  shut  stay 
out  of  trouble. 

Our  problem  is  how  to  permit  people 
in  a  position  to  give  otifc  toformation  to 
feel  free  to  do  so.  If  ^ 
that  problem,  I  believd 
sreat  deal  of  progress. 


here  is  told  very 
r  is  to  be  taken 
are  not  to  talk 
l^ppens  to  this 

kt  type  through- 


This  has  something  to  do  with  com- 
mand, and  i>eople  imder  command,  and 
instructions  handed  out. 

llie  need  for  the  biU  is  quite  mnxtrent. 
I  totroduced  a  biU,  along  with  our  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  Mossl. 

I  hope  we  will  be  successful.  Govern- 
ment wUl  be  better  if  the  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  his  remarks.  With  such  a  dlstto- 
gxiished  cosponsor  as  the  genUeman  from 
New  Jersey,  I  feel  certato  this  enhances 
the  proevecte  of  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  frcm  New  Jersey  on  an  out- 
standing speech.  I  believe  the  genUe- 
man from  New  Jersey  has  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  to  this  body  by  his 
ability  and  by  his  dedication.  The  lead- 
ership which  he  is  displaying  on  this  is- 
sue is  outstanding.  I  commend  him  for 
it,  and  I  commend  him  for  the  outstand- 
iiig  record  he  is  making  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  also  thank  the  gentleman  for  be- 
ing a  cosponsor  of  this  important  bill. 


^e  can  overcome 
we  will  make  a 


THE  EXERCISE  OP  RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  MoellerI,  is  recog- 
nized for  15  mtoutes. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  submitted  a  Jotot  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
exercise  of  religious  liberty. 

The  evente  of  our  times  cause  thought- 
ful men  and  women  to  our  Nation  to  re- 
peat the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson: 

God  who  gave  us  life  gave  ua  liberty.  Can 
the  Uberties  of  a  nation  be  secure  when  we 
have  removed  a  conviction  that  these  liber- 
ties are  the  gift  of  Ood?  Indeed  I  tremble 
for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  Ood  Is 
Just,  that  His  Justice  caimot  sleep  forever. 

Freedom  is  a  prized  possession  not  only 
to  be  fought  for,  but  one  to  be  sought  c^ 
Him  who  alone  can  finally  bestow  the 
gift.  The  God  who  gives  us  life  to  our 
time  is  the  God  who  gives  us  liberty  to 
our  age  as  well.  Throughout  our  Na- 
tion's brief  history,  statesmen  have  not 
hesitated  to  contend  for  a  tradition  that 
acknowledges  God  as  the  giver  of  our 
liberty.  They  have  not  held  that  this 
voice  should  be  raised  only  to  the  pulpite 
of  our  churches  and  to  the  citadels  of  our 
homes.  The  Halls  of  Congress  are  ac- 
customed to  the  sound  of  voices  which 
hold  this  to  be  "one  Nation  under  God." 

The  rich  tradition  of  our  Nation  sup- 
ports the  thesis  which  separates  the 
functions  of  church  and  state.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  to  embrace  the 
wisdom  of  that  prtociple.  But  our  tradi- 
tion has  never  supported  the  sterile  no- 
tion of  separation  of  God  and  state. 

Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  have, 
I  believe,  wisely  ruled  against  prescribed 
forms  and  regulated  practices  for  prayer 
and  Bible-reading  to  our  schools.  I  do 
not  take  issue,  as  some  do.  with  the 


Court's  decision  that  State  authorities 
administering  our  educational  Institu- 
tions may  not  prescribe  form  or  content 
for  religious  exercises  conducted  to  build- 
ings  supported  whoUy  or  to  part  through 
public  funds. 

What  does  deeply  concern  me  and 
many  Americans  is  an  toterpretatlon  be- 
ing given  our  Constitution  which  restricte 
the  expression  of  a  freedom  guaranteed 
us  by  our  Constitution.  The  first  amend- 
ment states  boldly  and  plainly: 

Congress  shaU  make  no  laws  respecting  an 
establlahment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  tlxe 
free  exercise  thereof. 

The  first  set  of  words,  "shall  make  no 
laws  respecting  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion" are  matohed  by  another  set,  "or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 
Congress  has  made  no  such  laws,  but  I 
contend  that  the  recent  rulings  have 
pototed  up  a  dilemma  for  the  worship- 
tog  and  nonworshlping  Americans 
which  calls  for  a  clarification  of  this 
first  amendment. 

When  Americans  are  engaged  to  ac- 
tivities required  by  one  law,  no  other  law 
should  be  tovoked  or  toteipreted  to  be 
come  a  restriction  or  prohibition  on  them 
ftom  engaging  to  the  volvmtary  exercise 
of  their  most  treasured  and  respected 
right,  the  free  exercise  of  religton.  To 
disenjsage  the  todlvldual  from  this  free 
and  voluntary  expresston  while  he  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  a  member  of  a  group 
Is  to  do  violence  to  his  personal  free- 
doms and  toterpersonal  relationships. 

The  religion  of  a  man  is  both  personal 
and  toterpersonal.  By  it  he  expresses  his 
personal  relationship  to  another  Being 
higher  than  himself,  and  he  also  ex- 
presses his  toterpersonal  relationships  to 
others  who  share  his  personal  beliefs. 
The  religious  dimension  is  a  vertical  and 
horizontal  one.  To  restrict  the  todlvld- 
ual in  his  free  and  voluntary  expreession 
at  the  level  of  the  horizontal  dimension 
is  to  my  Judgment  an  unrealistic,  unwar- 
ranted, and  uimeoessary  inhibitton  not 
implicit  to  our  Constitution. 

The  amendment  I  propose  is  an 
amendment  which  I  hope  can  enjoy  the 
hearty  support  of  all  Americans.  It  is 
not  totended  to  divide  us,  but  to  unite  us. 
It  is  designed  not  to  limit  us,  but  to  en- 
large the  potentials  for  rellgtous  liberty 
for  us  all.  It  purposefully  calls  upon  the 
people  themselves  to  safeguard  and  ex- 
tend the  totent  and  purpose  of  the  first 
amendment. 

Robert  Frost  gave  a  classic  definition  of 
freedom  when  he  said: 

Ton  have  freedom  irtien  you're  easy  In  the 
harness. 

It  seems  evident  that  our  Nation  is 
not  "easy  to  the  harness"  on  the  expres- 
sion of  our  religious  liberties  to  our  public 
institutions.  Admittedly,  there  are  many 
horns  to  this  dilomna,  but  truly  free 
men,  if  given  time,  if  glv«i  patience,  and 
if  given  purpose,  have  the  capacity  to  file 
away  these  horns  and  to  resolve  these 
dilemmas. 

My  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitutton  relating  to  the  exercise  of  reli- 
gious liberty  reads: 

No  provision  of  the  first  or  fourteenth 
arttolea  of  amendment  to  this  Oonstltutloa 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  Oongrea  or  a 
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k  pcnUtttiw  Buy  pwna  votnntaiUy 
tMsmifllnM  lUMrtlM  vbUa  tela 
la  MttTtttw  nquln*  W  k*  per- 
famadtarUw.  IMttMr  Ooocnw  bot  a  But* 
Buiy  pcawarllM  Um  fona  or  aamtaiit  at  audi 
•zerelae. 

Tb0  force  and  Influence  ot  oar  tax- 
Bupported  imilfaiUnmi  dare  mrrv  be  one- 
■tded  and  f avor  Vbmi  aktnent  wbMi  fa- 
vtn  cttber  rdickm.  nonrwHgtoi,  or  ir- 
zeUgkBi.  Bui  thak  force  and  Influenea 
dare  never  plaee  an  individual  Into  a 
aituatkHi  reiiulrcd  by  law  and  then  re- 
stilet  blm  tax  either  penonal  or  cor- 
porate ezpreaalons  of  Ids  Ubexties  as  Ions 
as  tbejr  are  voluntaiy  and  the  form  and 
content  are  not  prescribed  bur  authori- 
ties administering  these  activities. 

I  reoogntae  that  what  I  prcsnae  here 
poses  prsctieal  problems  which  will  can 
for  patient  dialog  between  free  men  of 
good  win.  It  win  take  time  to  discover 
ways  »m*  means  to  make  such  free  exer- 
cise of  religious  liberty  poeslide  under 
these  conditions.  But  It  win  be  worth 
the  time,  the  effort,  the  discussinn.  the 
ddbate.  and  the  dissent  to  assure  our- 
advas  that  we  can  be  certain  that  no  laws 
are  ever  made  rejecting  the  establish- 
ment ol  religion,  and  that  no  laws  are 
ever  interpreted  to  prohibit  any  Ameri- 
can the  free  exercise  of  his  rdiglon. 

Mr.  BXXiSANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentlsBan  yield? 

Mr.  MCHELLER.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  I^Maker,  X 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  CMilo 
for  bds  remarks  and  to  congratulate  him 
lOon  his  Introduction  of  this  proposed 
eoDsttttttional  amendment 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  has  weU 
said  throoiAumt  ttte  years  ol  American 
history,  the  rellgloiis  faith  of  our  people 
has  runUks  a  goMKi  thread  through  the 
history  of  this  R^mUlo.  Prom  the  time 
our  pilgrtm  fathers  came  to  these  shores 
seeking  a  piaee  In  which  to  live  and  woiic 
and  worship  in  freedom  to  the  present 
time  our  Nation  has  been  boUded  upon 
the  shouktars  of  people  of  faith,  who  have 
soui^  through  the  years  to  afake  and 
keep  this  a  nation  under  God.  Our 
Founding  Fattiers,  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  demonstrated  this  by  their 
freQuent  references  to  Deity  and  by  in- 
voking Bis  divine  blessings  tipon  their 
endeavors. 

Mr.  ^?eaker,  in  the  Continental  Army 
there  were  chaplains  to  serve  tbm  mm 
who  were  fluting  for  liberty  and  for  the 
establishment  of  this  Nation.  From 
that  time  until  this  the  chaplaincy  has 
been  a  vital  part  of  our  MiUtary  Sstab- 
Ushment.  The  Congress  Itself  has  its 
Cliaplalns  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Eftpeaker,  we  have  sought  recognl- 
tion  of  the  reUglous  faith  of  our  people 
and  the  desire  of  so  many  (tf  us  to  keep 
our  country  a  natioa  under  God.  Yet, 
we  have  also  been  eoncemed  with  main- 
taining the  strict  separation  of  church 
and  state,  with  maintaining  a  situation 
la  which  the  peopte  eould  have  complete 
freedoBi  of  rdlgtOB,  but  In  whldi  ttiere 
oould  be  no  state  rdtgioB.  no  state-pre- 
sertbed  rtiltfoa  or  esrabJIshment  of  le- 
ItgtBB  k^  the  OoBgreas  or  by  the  several 
States. 


Tbe  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
MoBLual  tai  his  aimrtwent  haa 
sought  recognition  ot  tbmm  twin  netessl 
ties  in  the  area  of  reUgtoos  Uberigr;  that 
our  interpretation  of  the  principle  of  tt>e 
sqwratlea  of  churdi  and  state  dionkl 
not  take  math  form  that  we  oould  in  fact 
dreusBscribe  and  limit  the  free  exercise 
of  rdiglon  by  American  cttiaens. 

Mr.  ^Deaker,  we  do  not  se^  freedom 
from  rdlgkm  but  freedom  of  religion 
here  in  this  country. 

Yet.  Mr.  i^?eaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  MoBUSBl  has  qwdfloaUy  in- 
cluded in  his  amendment  the  safe- 
guard that  neither  the  Congress  nor  the 
State  would  prescribe  forms  ot  rcUglous 
tastructlon  or  the  eontont  of  any  reU- 

It  seems  to  me  the  gmtleman  Is  on  the 
rl^t  trade  toward  sdvlng  a  dlfflcutt 
problem,  and  an  Important  problem  in 
our  ooontiy  In  our  thne.  Certainly,  this 
Nation  cannot  endure  unless  it  remains 
a  nation  under  Ctod.  Surely,  we  cannot 
se^  fkeedom  from  rdiglon  In  our  coun- 
try. The  gentleman  would  guarantee  to 
Americazu  free  exercise  of  their  faith, 
and  yet  i>rotect  them  from  State  estab- 
hdied  or  State  promoted  religious  exer- 
cises. I  congratulate  the  gentlonan 
and  wlU  certainly  Join  In  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  fine  statement. 

I  think  we  must  recognise  the  fact  that 
should  an  amendment  sudi  as  this  lie 
adopted  regardless  of  what  interpreta- 
Uon  might  be  placed  on  It  by  sduxd 
administrators,  we  at  least  are  safe- 
guarding for  those  who  are  oigaged  in 
angr  kind  of  activity  required  by  law  the 
right  to  a  religions  exerdse.  Most  oi  an 
it  would,  as  the  gentleman  has  so  ably 
pointed  out  also,  safeguard  our  military 
men  so  ter  as  Vb»  services  of  chaplains 
in  various  branches  of  the  mlhtary  Is 
concerned,  as  weU  as  also  making  abso- 
lutely sure  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  should  they  so 
choose  may  at  aU  times  have  a  chaplain 
for  their  spiritual  ministry. 

I  appreciate  also  the  gentleman's  com- 
ment of  support  I  hope  we  can  gen- 
erate the  necessary  mthnsiasm  in  com- 
mittee and  see  to  It  that  this  amendment 
might  be  brouiAit  to  the  floor  for 
consideration. 


taBgton  Post  suggests  the  UJf.  shooki  have 
BO  trouble  in  concluding  an  Intematiattal 


A  MOON  TREATY 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Da9bs>io]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcosB  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jeiseji  * 

TlMxe  was  no  ohjectiaa. 

Mr.  DADDAXUD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
spectacular  soft  Ian<ttng  of  our  Surveyor 
spacecraft  (m  the  moon  focuses  attmUy 
on  ttM  urgent  need  expressed  br  Pred- 
dent  Johnson  last  month  for  a  treaty  on 


The  Post  says: 

D  tta  vataa  ■*  tUa  point  la  aa  mooli  poUtl- 
eany  i^mbolle  aa  affaottv^  raal.  ao  ba  It. 
ZM^  havB  a  traaty. 

I  adc  ttiat  the  Post  editorial  be  made  s 
part  of  the  Rxcosd. 

TOWASO  A  llOOK  TkSATT 

Tha  SoTlat  profMaal  for  a  peaceful-moon 
treaty  la  ao  mudi  ilka  the  tbree-week-old 
American  ptojpot*X  tlxat  tha  Tlhlted  Hatlont 
abould  have  no  trouble  malrtng  a  treaty.  The 
earlier  I<ana  fllghta  and  now  the  Surveyor 
miaalon  damoiMtratc  the  ttmellneaa  at  Inter- 
nBt*f*"f<l  agreement  on  unrestricted,  peaceful 
avplnitatlAn  of  the  moon  and  other  heavenly 
bodies.  Ho  leaa  oatful  would  ba  the  earth- 
bound  recognition  of  common  purpoae  that 
SoTlat-Amcrlcan  negotiation  of  a  moon 
treaty  would  repreaent. 

Procedural  dUIerencea  exlat;  ooe  hopei  the 
Ruaaiana  Inaertad  them  merely  to  draw  at- 
tentloQ  from  thetr  Imilliinni  In  submitting  a 
draft.  Subetantlvely  their  prtqxMal  aeem* 
line,  a  hm>py  ovarii^  ot  sclantUlc  and  poUtl- 
cal  purpoaee,  although  It  doea  not  pick  up 
President  Johnson's  suggestions  on  mutual 
aid  by  astronauts  and  ooamonauts  In  trouble 
and  on  avoidance  of  lunar  contamination. 
It  la  a  sad  commentary  on  East-West  tmmo- 
bUlty  that  there  haant  been  a  treaty  before. 
If  Ita  valxie  at  thla  point  is  as  much  politically 
aymbollo  aa  egectlvely  real,  so  be  It.  Let's 
have  a  treaty. 


Ifow  the  Russians  have  come  to  ttie 
mdted  Nations  with  a  similar  reqaest. 
in  faet.  the  Soviet  proposal  is  so  nodi 
Uke  Preddsnt  Johnson's  tttat  the  Wash- 


DTSTTtlCT  OF  COU7MBIA  AREA 
TRANSIT   COMPACT 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consMit  that  the  gentlemsn 
from  T<>ntgiftne.  [Mr.  Wbxis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rsoobd 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  last 
Thursday  President  Johnson  sent  to 
Congress  an  urgent  request  for  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  that  would  au- 
thorize and  approve  an  Interstate  com- 
pact for  the  establishment  of  a  Transit 
Authority  with  power  to  plan  and  pro- 
pose financing  for  a  regionwlde  transit 
system  for  the  District  of  Columbia  area. 
On>  the  same  day,  the  requested  legisla- 
tion was  introduced  by  Chairman  Ca- 
LKX,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary- 
House  Joint  Resdution  1163.  Similar 
measures  have  also  been  introduced  by 
Judge  Smith,  House  Joint  Resolution 
1164;  Mr.  Bkothili.,  HJl.  166M:  Mr. 
Macrxh,  HJl.  155 W;  Mr.  Maihus,  Hit. 
15600;  and  Mr.  Sioaxs.  H.R.  15663. 

AU  these  measures  were  refwred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and,  by  it,  to 
Subcmnmlttee  No.  3.  of  which  I  am 
chairman. 

Recognizing  the  urgency  of  a  solution 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  transit  prob- 
lem, the  subcommittee  has  sdieduled  a 
hearing  <m  these  measures  for  June  23. 
19«6.  ^^_^^^__^ 

HEALTH  AMD  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  TO  NDEA 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  a* 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Maryland  [Mr.  ItaCKUs]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  Ids  point  in  the 
BxcoKD  and  indude  ( ;  rtxaneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  I  enqMire.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requa  4  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr  Bpealcer,  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Nat  enal  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958,  this  far-reaching 
legislation  has  been  gmended  and  ex- 
tended to  provide,  aiijong  other  things, 
opportunities  for  telphers  to  improve 
their  knowledge  and  t  kills  through  sum- 
mer institutes.  I 

From  the  bade  act  Mtiidi  concentrated 
OD  science,  mathemat  t  is,  modem  foreign 
languages,  and  guide  t  ice,  we  have  pro- 
gressed by  Indudlng  Institutes  in  the 
equally  vital  subject  iareas  of  English, 
reading,  history,  geoiTaphy,  economics, 
industrial  arts,  dls4fvantaged  youth, 
school  library  persoimd.  and  educational 
media  specialists.  Ttlrough  tlie  estab- 
Ushment  of  ttie  Natkplal  Foundation  on 
tlie  Arts  and  Humanilties,  the  Congress 
has  recognized  the  it  iportance  of  these 
areas  of  knowledge  alto,  and,  of  course, 
since  1918,  and  more  recently  since  1963, 
we  have  provided  asnstance,  biduding 
teacher  training,  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  our  secondary  1 4hools. 

The  only  regular  eu  micular  olf ering  of 
the  schools  which  tu^  not  received  at- 
tentton  from  the  <Xx  ^ress  is  the  vitally 
important  area  of  h^th  and  physical 
education.  The  bill  t  am  introducing 
today  WlU  correct  thl$  serious  oversight. 
The  measure  is  identical  to  H.R.  13928 
Introduced  by  the  genifeman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Meeds],  Who  deserves  great 
credit  for  his  leadership  In  this  matter. 
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The  inclusion  of 
education  in  titles  m 
tlonal  Defense  EdiKai 
as  basic  to  achieving 
suits  from  the  Federa] 


th.  and  physical 
XI  of  the  Na- 
m  Act  is  proposed 
e  maximum  re- 
iusslstance  given  to 


the  other  subject  areata  presently  covered 
in  the  act.  The  ideal  of  ancient  Greece 
of  a  sound  mind  in  a|  Bound  body  is  not 
merely  an  idle  cilchei  Socrates  repeat- 
edly stressed  that  ctave  mistakes  in 
thinking  are  attributed  to  poor  health. 
Comenlus,  the  leth  ceptury  Csech  educa- 
tor noted  "to  attalift  the  best  results 
physical  exercise  mu^t  accompany  and 
condition  mental 
maintained  that 
enervates  the  mind, 
studies,  Arnold 
and  Jean  Piaget  ha' 
the  earliest  li 


motor   and   form 
learning. 

Health  and  phys 
grams  have  several 


ig."    Rousseau 

enfeebled   body 

In  more  modem 

Arthur  Jersild. 

determined  that 

of  children  are 

foundation   for 


education  pro- 
sic  contributions 


to  make  to  academic! Achievement.  The 
development  of  motor  skills,  the  promo- 
tion of  physical  fltn($s,  the  social  and 
emotional  developmei>t  which  is  bade  to 
sound  mental  health  are  basic  to  the 
child's  motivation  to  Iteam.  Lewis  Ter- 
man,  the  famous  i  psychologist  has, 
through  reseso-ch.  !  discovered  that 
physical  weakness  is!  Jound  30  percent 
f^er  times  in  chlldiiep  of  higher  intel- 
ligence than  hi  thoaa  of  lower  mental 
ability.    There  are  kindreds  of  studies 


which  Indicate  that 


:>liy8ical  fitness  is 


doe  fundamentally  to  aehlev«nent  of  a 
diild^  fun  academic  potential. 

In  healOi  education  classes,  where  they 
exist,  students  not  only  learn  about  good 
nutrition,  the  bads  tat  good  vision,  and 
the  inuMKtanoe  of  personal  cleanliness, 
they  dso  learn  about  the  harmful  ef- 
fects of  dangerous  drugs,  such  as  LSD, 
ot  smoking,  and  of  the  use  of  alodioL 
Our  modem  youngsters,  subjected  as 
they  are  through  television,  magadne 
advertising,  uid  movies  to  the  fetish  of 
sexual  attraction  as  tlie  acme  of  success, 
need  sound  instruction  in  sex  educa- 
tion— an  area  which  far  too  many  par- 
ents are  too  embarrassed  to  approach, 
and  most  teachers  fearful  of  attempting. 

Action  by  this  Congress  to  authorize 
institutes  for  health  and  physical  edu- 
cation teachers  and  of  matching  funds 
for  equipment — not  including  athletic 
equipment — ^for  schools  to  carry  out 
health  and  phydeal  education  programs 
would  indicate  to  the  educators  of  this 
Nation  that  the  Congress  does  believe  in 
a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  To  f aU 
to  enact  such  a  simple,  but  liasic,  amend- 
ment, on  tlie  contrary,  wiU  indicate  that 
we  are  not  concerned  with  our  diildren's 
health  and  fitness.  I  can  ttiink  (tf  no 
reason  to  oppose  this  legislation — and 
the  reasons  for  support  are  myriad.  In- 
deed.   

HEARINGS  HEU}  IN  MINNEAPOLIS 
ON  WAR  IN  VIETNAM— V 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Phaser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarlu  at  this  point  tn  the 
Record  and  indude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenux>re.  Is  there 
objectkxi  to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan 
from  New  Jen«y? 

There  was  no  objectloa. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  after 
holding  the  Friday  evening  sesion  of 
expert  witnesses  and  discussion  with  the 
panel,  the  Vietnam  hearings  in  Minne- 
apolis continued  on  Saturday,  first  with 
organizational  representatives  and  then 
with  Individual  dtiaens. 

It  is  evident  to  all  of  us  here  in  Con- 
gress that  the  dtlzens  of  our  districts 
and  of  the  Nation  have  given  much  care- 
ful condderation  to  our  Involvement  In 
Vietnam.  It  is  further  evident  that 
they  have  much  to  contribute  to  the 
process  out  of  which  our  Nation's  for- 
eign poUcy  emerges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  am  keuily 
aware  of  the  role  vi^ch  the  people  can 
play  and  the  strength  which  ttoey  can 
contribute  to  the  policymaking  process. 
For  It  is  they  who  ultimately  give  energy 
and  direction  to  our  foreign  policy. 
From  my  point  of  view,  therefore,  the 
purpose  of  these  hearings  was  twofold: 
First,  to  provide  a  form,  a  reasonable 
form,  in  which  a  variety  of  views  could 
be  developed  tuid  expressed.  Second,  to 
help  me  to  have  some  better  understand- 
ing of  some  of  the  concerns,  the  points 
of  interest,  and  the  doubts  of  people  in 
my  district  and  the  immediate  area. 

I  thhik  it  would  be  hdpf ul  at  this 
point  to  place  in  the  Record  a  Ust  ot  the 
partidpants  at  this  eonferenoe  and  a 
summary  of  the  many  ideas  eiqireesed  on 


eadi  of  five  questlans  I  had  posed  as  a 

focus  for  the  hearings: 

TM3XWL 

Concreaaman  Donalb  m.  FkaaiB,  CSialrman. 

Oary  Crawford,  Attorney  at  Xaw,  ICnnaap- 
oUa,  Mlnnaanta 

Profeaaor  Harold  Dentacb.  cauLlmum.  Bla- 
tory  Oepartmant,  Dnlveralty  ot  ICnnesotjL 

Dr.  Abram  K.  llanell.  Department  of  State 
(Dec.  8. 1066  only). 

Barbara  Stuhler.  IDnneaota  World  Ailaln 
Center. 


<Bvenlng  Beaslon.  Tuesday,  December  7, 
1B0S) 

Profesacr  Carl  A.  Aucrbach.  I<aw  School, 
University  of  Mlnneaota. 

PrcTeaeor  Xdiaard  Ooen.  Koonomlee  Depart- 
ment, University  of  Mlnneeota. 

Professor  Bodney  O.  Loehr.  History  Depart- 
ment, University  of  Mlnneeota. 

X>rofee8or  Charles  H.  McLaughlin,  Chair- 
man, Political  Science  Department.  Untver- 
alty  of  Mlnn^BOtJi 

Professor  Wesley  St.  John,  PoUtloal  Science. 
Hamllne  University. 

rrofeseoT  Burton  H.  Stein.  Blstory  Depart- 
ment, University  at  Minnesota. 

Profeaaor  Bomeyn  Taylor,  History  Depart- 
ment, University  of  Minnesota. 

OBOAinzATioif  wmrassxa 
(Morning  Session,  Wednesday,  Dec.  8,  1966) 

Colonel  Vernal  L.  BoUne.  Commander  of 
the  Minneapolis  Ctaaptar,  Disabled  Amwrloan 
Veterans. 

WUllam  C.  BraatB.  Socialist  Labor  Party. 

Erik  A.  Dundurs,  President,  Council  tor 
Liberation  of  Captive  Peoples  from  Soviet 
Domination. 

Lynn  M.  Elllng,  Chairman,  Minnesota 
Branch,  United  World  Federalists. 

Grace  Olbaa.  Minnesota  VeOowahlp  of 
BeconclUation. 

Jos^h  Johnson,  SoctaUat  Workers  Party. 

Howard  L.  Kalbel,  Unlvecetty  of  Mhmeanta 
Toung  Democrats. 

Ronald  V.  Kenltz,  Commander,  Depart- 
ment of  IiClnneeota,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Robert  W.  McCoy,  President,  American  Hu- 
manist Association. 

Stanley  Neshelm,  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee  of  the  Mlnneeota  Area. 

Vance  Opperman,  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society. 

Mrs.  Harlan  D.  Root,  Minneapolis  League 
of  Women  Voters. 

Janet  Bot1<A,  Minnesota  Committee  to  End 
the  War  In  Vietnam. 

DaaM  J.  Slater,  Chairman,  Mlnneaota  Cit- 
izens Legislative  League. 

Prafaaaor  Harlan  Smith.  Ooounlttae  on  In- 
tematlanal  ASalra,  Mlnneaota  OouneU  of 
Cburehea. 

Artbiir  Sternberg,  Mlnneaota  Committee 
for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy. 

PniXessor  Bumham  Terrell,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Ministry  and  Counsel.  Twin 
CiUes  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends. 

Margaret  M.  Thompson,  President,  Min- 
nesota Branch  of  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peaee  and  Freedom. 

Frank  Vetrall,  Jr.,  Twm  Cltaes  DuBote 
Clubs. 

Denton  Wilson,  Cbatrman,  univesBlty  of 
Minnesota  BepubUeaa  Association. 

IKDIVmUAL     WITMISSXS 

(Afternoon  aeealon,  Wednesday,  Dec  8,  1066) 

Professor  Henry  K.  AUen,  U17  Jamas  Ave- 
nxie  South,  MInneapriHs,  Minn. 

Rorton  L,  Armrar,  107  Arthur  Avenue 
South eaet,  Minneapolis,  Mian. 

Jkmas  8.  Beck.  UO  Bedford  Street  Sovth- 
eaat,  MlnneapoUa,  **'»«»' 

Mrs.  Wil^t  W.  Bfeooka.  COM  Onrfleld  At»- 
nue  Sooth,  Mlnne^ioila,  tiinn. 
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ItertliA  ODbn,  3490  SMrtrarjr  Av«bu«.  Mm- 
ii«»polla.  num. 

BrUB  J.  Oojn*.  431  Oadar  Anoxm  South. 
MlnnMpolU,  IClxin. 

B«Ruu:tf  OuUm,  STll  But  «Oth  StrMt, 
MlimakpolU.  Ifinn. 

Wftllac*  F.  IXMrr,  3406  Zenith  Areau* 
South,  MlnxiMpoUs,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Orln  D.  Doty.  8638  Snd  Atwum  South, 
Minneapolis,  lOnn. 

J<Aux  Sdle.  4833  Queen  Avenue  South, 
MlnneepoUe,  Mnn. 

J.  Merle  Harris.  S600  Stlneon  Boulerard, 
Mlnneepolla.  Minn. 

Ward  A.  Borton.  8440  OoUaK  Avenue  South, 
Mlnneapolla,  Mlnji. 

Orvllle  J.  Jovfeneon,  8440  47th  AvMiue 
South.  MtnneapolU,  Minn. 

Frank  Kent,  1103  Olaon  Memorial  High- 
way,  Mlnneapolla,  Minn. 

J.  Patrick  Klttler,  303  Towle  Building,  Mln- 


Paul  H.  KundHns,  3607Vi  7th  Street  South. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

David  B.  Xjeonard.  4868  BuaseU  Avenue 
South.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Joseph  X.  Murphy.  Jr..  3116  Weet  Lake  of 
Isles  Boulevard,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

WllUam  MuBOlt,  3300  Flag  Avenue.  Min- 
neapolis. Minn. 

Richard  Nlcholsen.  346  Roelyn  Place.  Min- 
neapolis. lAnn. 

liorralne  ■.  V.  Peterwn.  4348  44th  Avenue 
South.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Martin  Pierce.  306  16th  Avenue  South, 
Minneapolis,  lOnn. 

StaiUey  K.  PUU.  3003  Weet  Lake  of  the 
Isles   Boulevard.  Mlnneap(Hls.   lOnn. 

Larry  Selgle.  liB19  16th  Avenue  South. 
Mlnneapftlis.  Mlnneeota. 

Mulford  Q.  Sibley.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Vera  Stephens,  8946  Chicago  Avenue.  Min- 
neapolis. Minn. 

Matthew  R.  Thayer.  717  Uhlvenlty  Avenue 
Southeast.  Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Lawrence  O.  Weetem,  313  South  8th  Street, 
MlnneapoUa,  Minn. 

SmocsBT 

tlOUllUIfB 

Wltneeaee  were  asked  to  direct  their  testl- 
nxmy  to  one  or  more  at  the  toUowlng  spe- 
olfle  points: 

1.  What  role  might  the  United  Nations  play 
In  Vietnam? 

3.  What  more  should  the  United  States  do 
to  assist  the  government  at  Vietnam  In  the 
development  at  stable  poUtlcal  Instltuttonsf 

8.  What  oan  be  dona  In  the  way  of  economic 
and  aodal  development? 

4.  What  should  an  acceptable  basis  be  for 
settlement  of  the  conflict  In  Vietnam? 

8.  What  lessons  should  be  drawn  from  a 
decade  of  United  Statee  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam? 

The  questions  themselves  point  up  the 
constructive  emphasis  which  characterlae 
the  hearings. 

WHAT  Boui  waaar  tbs  miniB  natioms  vlat 
m  vanmAK? 

The  assumption  underljrlng  this  quaatlon 
was  that  the  United  Nations  should  have  a 
role  In  Vietnam.  The  rtleonsslon  stisssid 
three  aspects  at  the  question.  First,  the 
proper  time  and  oondlttons  for  the  United 
Nations'  consideration  of  and  participation 
In  the  Vietnamese  problem.  Second,  the 
consequenees  at  action  or  Inaction  by  the 
United  Hattons.  And  third,  means  to 
strengthen  tbs  oapMtty  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  krlng  about  a  eettleoMnt  In  Vietnam. 

One  wttaaae  elnted  that  the  United  States 
should  a«t  «ai  tvoa  the  Ultttted  Natloiw  to 
play  any  part  in  an  •ttanpt  to  taring  about 
an  end  to  tbe  VletauMse  oonfUot.  tor  "it  u 
unreallstlo  to  eapoet  Mtlon  on  the  part  of  the 
xmited  Nattoos  In  support  of  our  position 


and  mterests."  *  Another  btileved  that  the 
Communist  nations  have  too  much  power  In 
the  united  Nations  and  that  we  ehould  not 
bring  the  Issue  to  that  body.*  A  third  de- 
clared that  the  United  Nations  has  no  "right 
to  be  Involved  In  Vletnameee  affairs  without 
the  consent  of  the  Vietnamese  peo|4e."  • 

But  on  the  whole,  witnesses  favored  partl- 
dpatloB  by  the  united  Nations  Immediately 
or  In  the  future.  Moet  agreed  that  the 
United  Nations  should  take  a  "central  place" 
In  the  solution  of  the  conflict  In  Vietnam.* 

coMsmoira  ram  mmwo  natioms  nrvoLvncsNT 

One  group  of  wltneeeee  argued  that  the 
United  Statee  should  place  the  problem  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  Immediately.  One 
person  eald  that  the  country  Is  violating  Its 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  must  Invite  the  United  Nations  to  Initi- 
ate International  preeence  In  Vietnam.* 

A  second  eald  the  United  SUtes  must 
clearly  ask  for  united  Nations  action  because 
It  does  not  send  a  task  force  Into  a  dispute 
without  iMdng  invited  by  at  least  ons  of  the 
parties  to  the  conflict.*  Another  believed  we 
bypam  the  ITnlted  Nations  whenever  It  suits 
our  own  Interest: '  to  do  so,  said  another.  Is 
to  weaken  the  fabric  of  the  United  Nations 
as  a  peace-keeping  lnstr\unent.* 

The  United  Stotee.  euggested  one  person, 
should  Introduce  Into  the  Security  CouncU 
cr  the  Oenaral  Assembly  a  resolutton  re- 
cpicBtlng  a  ceaaeflre  and  suggesting  that  the 
1064  Geneva  Oonfwence  be  reconvened  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front  preeent.* 
Beyond  theee  actions,  said  someone  else,  the 
United  Nations  should  be  called  upon  to 
determine  whether  acts  of  aggreeslon  have 
ooouned:  to  monitor  the  truce  to  prevent 
violations.  Iw^lurtlng  Infiltration  of  suppllee 
and  men  from  North  Vietnam;  to  supervise 
any  eleotUaie  resulting  from  negotiations; 
and  to  sponsor  and  supervise  such  projects  as 
the  M^^^^g  Delta  Project  for  the  economic 
develcyment  of  the  area.** 

Others  doubted  the  frultfulnees  of  United 
Natlona  participation  at  the  preeent.  The 
previously  mentioned  group  foreeaw  a  role 
for  the  International  organisation  In  bring- 
ing about  a  cease-fire  and  negotiations. 
These  persons  believe  the  United  Nations' 
role  can  only  begin  after  the  end  of  military 
operations.  Discussion  of  this  question, 
along  with  queetlons  two  and  three,  Is 
"tra^oally  Irrelevant  In  the  short  term  while 
In  the  long  term  and  with  an  end  to  military 
operations  or  their  drastic  reductions,  theee 
points  become  the  most  Inmwrtant  that  one 
could  consider."  said  one  wltnees." 

Other  views:  Tlis  United  Nations  may  later 
play  a  vital  role  in  a  peacekeeping  capacl^ 
in  the  supervision  of  ^^tnameee  elections 
and  In  aodal  and  ec<momlo  development.** 
At  the  present,  however,  cutly  diplomatic 
soundings  by  the  Secretary  General  should 
be  carried  on."  and  the  United  Nations 
should  "act  as  a  msdlum  of  oocnmimlca- 
tion."  "  The  United  Statee  should  not  seek 
to  enlarge  this  present  role,  nor  should  the 
United  Nations."    Such  action  might  maks 


I  Daniel  J.  Slater,  p.  1  (page  references  are 
to  pagee  of  statements  submitted  by  orga- 
nisation and  Individual  witnesses  and  to 
pagee  of  the  recorded  testimony  by  expert 
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the  situation  worse."  "Rieee  ^rltneeeee  ez- 
prsessd  reeervatlons  about  the  reaction  of 
the  Soviet  XTnlon:  She  would  not  dare  to  sup- 
port  United  Nations  action  because  of  the 
danger  of  loelng  eontrd  of  the  Oommunlst 
world  to  China; "  her  reetralnlng  attitude 
would  disappear,  and  she  would  be  farced  to 
align  herself  more  closely  with  China." 

COMSSQTTWfCSB  OV  ACTION  OB  XMACrlON  ST  TBS 
CNITXO  MATIOlfS 

The  ability  of  the  United  Nations  to  con- 
sider the  Vletnameee  problem  was  a  matter 
of  concern  both  to  thoee  who  \irged  Its  Im- 
mediate Involvement  and  to  thoee  who  fs- 
vored  action  by  It  at  a  later  time. 

The  f  (xmer  thought  that  the  longer  United 
Nations  action  Is  delayed  and  denied  by 
American  military  efforts,  "the  more  damage 
the  United  Nations  will  suffer  In  Its  capacity 
to  deal  with  that  matter  or  any  other  similar 
matter.""  Theee  holding  this  position  be- 
lieved there  existed  a  lack  of  consistent  sup- 
port for  the  world  body  by  Its  large -nation 
members." 

Thoee  wltneesee  who  urged  waiting  until  a 
truce  Is  obtained  before  putting  the  laeue 
before  the  United  Nations  stated  that  the 
United  Nations  "has  not  yet  devised  methods 
by  which  peace  can  be  maintained  la  situa- 
tions where  one  or  more  of  the  major  world 
powere  bellevee  that  they  have  overriding 
Interests  at  stake,"**  for  the  great  powers 
have  not  yet  accepted  peaceful  settlements  of 
disputes  of  that  magiUtude  as  a  paramount 
mutual  intereet  and  principle."  Fhced  by  an 
unsolvable  problem,  the  United  Nations 
would  be  dangerously  weakened,  according 
to  this  thinking." 

naxNOTHXimfO  tbs  xnnm  nations 
Persons  from  both  groups  agreed  upon  the 
difficulty  of  settling  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
by  the  United  Nations  without  Conmiunlst 
China's  membership.^  The  United  Nations, 
to  their  thinking,  may  not  even  function  as 
"an  effective  vdilde  for  dlscuaslcm"  as  long 
as  It  excludee  China."  although  If  the  Chinese 
Communists  sat  on  the  Security  CouncU  they 
would  be  aluKMt  certain  to  veto  anything 
done  there."  To  assume  a  dlspute-eettllng 
and  peacekeeping  proceee  built  upon  the 
faculties  of  the  United  Nations,  they  said, 
representatives  of  four  divided  countries- 
China,  Vietnam.  Korea,  and  Germany- 
should  be  seated  in  the  United  Nattons  as 
soon  as  possible." 

Another  area  of  agreement  was  ths  need 
for  strengthening  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing force  activities.  The  military  and  eco- 
nomic commitment  to  South  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States  is  so  great  that  In  comparlsoa 
"the  United  Nations  lacks  the  resources  and 
the  power  to  guarantee  the  security  of  South 
Vietnam."  one  man  stated."  That  American 
troope  cannot  be  withdrawn,  according  to 
one  witneas.  untU  a  settlement  can  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  Nations,  emphasizes 
the  urgency  to  areata  within  the  United 
Nations  adequate  machinery  to  meet  peace- 
keeping needs."  An  automatic  method  c< 
financing  the  United  Nations,  such  as  a  tax 
on  all  International  trade,"  is  required  to 
support  an  International  police  force,  was 
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our  objective  Is  to 
irnment  In  South 
of  governing  in  its 
t  this  Independ- 
stable  conditions 
the  Invadon  from 
le  insurgency  In  the 
e  short  run,  it  la 


One  witness  stated 
have  an  Independent 
Vietnam  which  is  cape' 
own  Interest.  To  bring 
ent  government,  he  sa 
must  be  created  by  end! 
the  north  and  queuing 
south."  Although  In 
likely  that  the  peasante  of  South  Vietnam 
wcmld  be  better  off  if  the  war  ended  im- 
mediately and  on  any  berms,  the  long-run 
eonsequencee  would  be  t  ^eliminate  true  self- 
determination,  said  ano'  ;^er  wltnees."  After 
the  war  Is  won  by  the  (Iresent  South  Viet- 
namese government,  frii  dectlons  (perhaps 
supervUed  by  the  Unlt^l  States")  wUI  be 
held  to  establish  a  cons  ^tutlonal  and  sover- 
eign government,  said  ot  iWrs.*' 

Other  persons  argued  ibat  nothing  could 
be  done  while  military  ^tione  continues," 
or  there  is  continuation  of  aid  in  any  form 
whatsoever  to  the  Ky  feglme."  Immediate 
withdrawal  Is  necessary  ••  because  there  Is 
"absolutely  no  poaelbUi  t^r"  of  the  develop- 
ment of  stable  poUtlcal  institutlona  in  Viet- 
nam "so  long  as  AmeilMn  mlUtary  forces 
are  present."  some  said.*  | 

STASuc  nran^DnoNs 

There  was  general  agr^ment  that  the  end 
of  war  will  not  necessafSy  bring  democracy 
or  the  development  of  stible  political  Institu- 
tions in  Vietnam."  McUt  beUeved  that  the 
United  States  has  a  roI<t  there.  Some,  how- 
ever, suggested  transfer  of  our  involvement 
to  the  spedallBed  agetcies  of  the  United 
Nations."  because  "the  opportunity  to  build 
poUtlcal  Institutions  within  Vietnam  to  a 
point  of  Uvable  stabUify  would  be  greater 
than  trying  to  'go  if  alone'.""  tt  was 
pointed  out  that  in  its  support  of  Preddent 
Diem,  the  United  State*  had  not  worked  to 
buUd  a  democratic  govfcmment  but  rather 
had  created  one  representing  a  small  minor- 
ity of  the  Vletnameee  people." 

The  dlfflculty  of  fosteelng  stable  political 
Instltuuons  through  th«  icentral  government 
In  Saigon  was  noted  in  several  ways:  They 
cannot  be  created  by  a  iaaglc  reebuflUng  of 
politlcUns."  Over  a  period  at  deven  years 
South  Vietnam  has  h44  leadership  which 
failed  to  win  popularity  in  the  local  com- 
munities and  villages,  fetod  there  U  a  lack 
of  understanding  among  Villagers  of  the  role 
of  the  Saigon  government." 
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In. 
I  irnlflnatlfln  of 
Isadsts  an  wy  Jsaloos 
and  not  CMdy  to  dtaum  tt. 
I  who  are  midar  tbs 
or  tlkdr  elitefs  and  hostile  to 
people."  It  U  not  enoogh 
to  Inteaiata  ohlUan  isadets  Inte  ths 
stroetors  of  the  soverament."  The ; 
Is  Biore  oomploK  tbaa  just  a  straggis  bsti 
Oofnmanlsto  and  anil  OiiiiiiiiiiiikNs ~ 
govsmment  at  Sooth  Vietnam  today  Is  dty- 
orlented.  and  a  better  balance  between  dty 
and  country  Is  needed  "  to  bring  to  the  whole 
ot  the  Vietnamese  population  a  sense  of  be- 
longing to  something  worth  ngt^^ng  for." 

UNITSU  STATES  ASSIBTANCS 

Suggestions  for  United  States  aid  in  polit- 
ical devdopment  emphasised  activity  in  the 
villages  beyond  Saigon.  Theee  were  some 
opinions:  Of  primary  Importance  In  creating 
a  stable  community  Is  Immediate  reUef  for 
large  numbers  of  refugees."  The  United 
States  can  send  professional  people  to  train 
administrators  In  rural  regions  and  increase 
Agency  for  International  I>eveliq>ment  and 
Peace  Corps  personnel  In  the  vlllagee."  Po- 
Utlcal Involvement  by  the  peasante  can  be 
Increased  by  expanding  and  extending  pubUc 
forums  held  In  provincial  councils,  In  which 
government  programs  are  explained  and 
peasante  have  an  opportunity  to  state  their 
problems.  This  device  has  been  used  In  Ola 
Dlnh  province."  Advisory  teams  of  civilians 
who  are  fluent  In  the  language,  expert  orga- 
nizers, and  able  in  the  primary  skills  of  agri- 
culture, sanitation,  and  health  might  be  de- 
veloped." 

Long-term  programs  to  bring  about  In- 
creased Involvement  include  leadership  train- 
ing of  Vietnamese  vlUage  leaders  b}  Institutes 
here  In  the  United  States.<"  increased  school 
construction,"  and  an  International  unlver- 
dty  of  studente  from  Southeast  Asia." 

One  piece  of  testimony  suggested  that  the 
United  States  encourage  the  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment to  adopt  electoral  procedures  con- 
sistent with  Vietnam's  largely  lUlterate  pop- 
ulation and  highly  fragmented  sodety,  and 
similar  to  a  three-tier  system  of  representa- 
tion promulgated  In  Pakistan. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  Pakistanis  can 
best  choose  representatives  from  nmnng  those 
with  whom  they  are  personally  acquainted, 
villagers  elect  leaders,  who  In  turn  elect  the 
provincial  government.  The  provincial  gov- 
ernors elect  the  national  leadership. 

WHAT  CAST  SB  BOMK  IK  TRI  WAT  OV  BOOHOMIO 
AMV  SOCIAL  DCVXLOPKXNTr 

The  problem  of  fostering  economic  and  so- 
cial development  looms  large  in  Vietnam.  A 
visitor  to  the  country  is  impressed  by  a  para- 
dox of  "fertile  land  and  rich  reeources,  and  of 
suffering  and  poverty  among  the  people  in 
the  viUagee."  ••  For  millions  of  Vietnamese, 
war  has  become  a  way  of  life.**  BoBsblngs 
have  hindered  sodal  and  economic  develop- 
ment "  of  the  country  with  the  gieatest  eco- 
nomic potential  In  Southeast  Ada,"  although 
International  cooperation  In  the  Mekong 
River  Valley  has  continued  with  no  inter- 
ruptlon.** 


■  Cohn,  p.  1. 
•Wilson,  p.  2. 

•  Loehr.  p.  43. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  42. 

•  Cohn,  p.  3. 

'  TerreU,  p.  3. 

•  Loehr,  p.  43. 
'  Wilson,  p.  X 

'  David  B.  Leonard,  p.  L 
'  Mrs.  Harlan  D.  Boot.  p.  I. 
'  Musolt,  p.  3. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  a. 

>  Stanley  Neshaim,  p.  1. 

•  Grace  Glbas,  p.  3. 

•  Selgle,  pp.  3-8. 

■  Neshelm,  p.  1. 
'  EUlng,  p.  3. 


The  central  thnat  at  davalopment  must 
fit  a  rios-euhslstsnes  soonony."  Althoi«h 
there  are  gains  irttloh  Af^^i^Mi  A^MBoy  for 
Intsmatlaoal  Dsvelopsasnt  r**'~"'*'  oaa 
halp  bring  about,  eepsrlally  In  la-ooantry 
•dueaUaa."  "whatever  Is  dona  auist  ha  dcms 
In  tanas  of  Vlstnamess  oulture  and  needs 
and  not  la  terms  of  Amari/»^ji  culture."" 
Moreover,  some  partldpanta  said  they  hs- 
UsTsd  that  eonnnmlc  devslopmeat  is  best 
fostered  by  a  leftist,  authoritarian  govern- 
ment of  the  sort  which  we  would  not  favor 
on  ideological  grounds  and  would  hadtata 
to  assist."  Finally,  some  said  they  believed 
unilateral  assistance  suggested  American 
imperialism."  For  these  reasons,  most  per- 
sons who  spoke  to  the  point  favored  a 
mxiltilateral  approach  to  Southeast  Adan 
economic  and  sodal  devdopment,  perhaps 
through  the  specialised  agendes  of  the 
United  Nations  In  cooperation  with  non- 
governmental agendea.n 

ZMTXBif Anov AL-  Dmuontxtn  job 
Continued  eDoourageaaent  of  Ota  Mekong 
Development  Oommlttee  was  urged.  The 
four  riparian  nations.  Laos.  Thailand.  Cam- 
bodia, and  Vietnam,  have  shown  eathusiasna 
for  the  venture  and  a  willingness  to  cooper- 
ate "  even  though  they  are  frequently  at 
odds  poUtlcally." 

In  the  past  half  decade,  sm  veys  of  dam 
sites,  irrigation  canals  and  electric  power  tn- 
staUatlons  have  been  done  with  little  tn- 
temiptlon  by  the  war.^  Preddent  Johnson 
stated  his  cmnmltment  to  such  means  of 
development  In  his  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Unlverdty  In  Baltimore  on  April  7,  190S." 
The  establishment  of  the  Adan  Development 
Bank  with  assete  of  one  bUUon  dollars  was 
also  viewed  as  a  wise  step." 

Mekong  economic  plans  can  help  bring 
poUtlcal  stabUlty  to  Southeast  Asia.  North 
Vietnam  might  bsnsflt  from  the  dectdc 
power  generated  by  the  Mekong  River.'"  la- 
cludon  of  China  In  the  International  plan- 
ning should  be  hoped  for  but  If  It  does  not 
occur.  United  Statas-Sovlet  cooperation 
should  not  be  ddayed,  in  the  cpinlon  of 
some  witnesses.  Indeed,  this  cooperation 
might  reattract  North  Vietnam  from  the 
Chinese  orbit  sad  eventually  cause  the 
Chinese  to  Join,  some  think." 


WHAT    SHOUU    AW    AOCaPTABLa    BASIS    M 
SKTTLKKnfT  OF  THS  CXHrFLXCT  IN  VX»TWAS(t 

This  question  eUdted  the  moet  response 
from  thoee  who  presented  testimony.  There 
was  agreement  by  most  partlclpante  that  the 
war  is  now  an  International  conflict  rather 
than  one  Internal  to  the  Vietnamese."  The 
two  goals  mentioned  as  the  bases  for  the 
United  States  mvolvement  in  Vietnam  are 
first,  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  maintain 
or  obtain  a  goverxuneat  ires  fMaa  aggrasslati 
and  Intervention  by  North  Vlataam  and. 
second,  to  contain  ths  spread  of  Chlaasa 
Communism  In  Soottteast  AsU."  AlUiough 
the  assumptions  are  not  neceesarUy  exdudve 
ones,  the  acceptance  of  one  or  the  other 
governed  the  terms  ot  settleaaent  propoeed 
by  moet  partlclpante 


•  Loehr,  p.  44. 

"  Musolt.  p.  3. 

•f  Loehr,  p.  44. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  44. 

"  Taylor,  p.  84. 

"  Sibley,  p.  8. 

n  Terrdl,  p.  4. 

"  St.  John,  p.  38. 

"  Root.  p.  3. 

M  EUlng.  p.  3. 

"St.  John.  p. 37. 

"Musolt,  p.  3. 

"  Neshelm.  p.  2. 

"  Sibley,  p.  8. 

"  Wallace  F.  Doerr.  p.S. 

"Harris,  p.  1. 

"  Gary  Crawford,  pp.  101-101. 
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mu.  warn 


SoBM  pwoM  r*j0et«<l  tooth  MaamptioBa 
and  Tiriwl  trnmedlftto  wlthdrawmt  of  all 
ITnlted  8tat«a  troopa."  Among  thair  atste- 
menta:  Vor  Amarleaoa  to  mnala  tn  Vlat- 
nam  la  to  r^Joet  tha  rl^t  of  aaU-d«t«nnlii«« 
tlom  upon  wtileh  oar  nation  waa  fouDdad." 
Th*  TTnltad  Btatea  can  gtva  nothing  but  a 
right-wing  dlctstorablp  Inataad  of  a  laft- 
wlng  dletatonditp.**  Our  nation,  tbarafore, 
baa  no  poattlcm  from  which  to  negotiate, 
and  Bhoold  withdraw  Immediately,  and  atop 
bombing  North  Vietnam." 

The  two  Vletnama  cannot  be  unified  at  the 
preaent  time;  the  recognition  of  the  two 
oountrlea  la  a  political  reality."  The  United 
Stataa  muat  enoourage  the  Saigon  Oovem- 
mant  to  aq>lore  with  the  National  Ubera- 
Uon  rront  (Viet  Cong)  aome  baala  for  end- 
ing the  war.  at  the  coat  of  having  to  carry  It 
on  themaelvea,  If  no  agreement  la  reached." 

Our  nation  abould  alao  atate  lu  aooept- 
anoe  of  the  principle  of  aelf -determination 
for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  by  meana 
of  free  rtaetlona  and  Ita  willlngnaaa  to  aee 
the  National  liberation  Front  Included  In  a 
eoalltkm  goyemment." 

KNi>  Aoaatmnow  raoic  thx  mobtr 

To  tboae  participants  who  accepted  the 
aaaumptlon  that  the  United  Statea  la  In 
Vietnam  to  help  the  South  Vletnamaae  peo- 
ple repel  aggreaalon  from  the  north,  aettle- 
ment  •nt'^-a  ridding  South  Vietnam  of  North 
Vletnameae  troopa  and  any  Chlneee  adTlaera 
who  might  be  there"  and  pacifying  local 
guerrlUaa.*  From  thla  viewpoint,  the  Viet 
Cong  are  terrortat  agenta  of  North  Vietnam, 
not  an  Indigenous  movement,"  and  are  op- 
posed by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam."  No 
coalition  government  can  be  accepted.*' 
Only  after  tranquillity  Is  reetored  can  elec- 
tlona  be  held  In  South  Vietnam."  Peraona 
holding  thla  position  urged  blockading  North 
Vletnameaa  hartxvs,"  bombing  of  enemy 
supply  lines,  "  more  air  strlkee,"  and  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnamese  mlasUe  sitae." 
OXIMA  AlfB  THX  SKrruncBMT 

Others  believe  the  presence  of  the  United 
States  In  Vietnam  la  a  consequence  of  the 
VA.  goal  of  containing  the  expansion  of 
Chlneee  Oonununism  In  Southeast  Asia.  To 
soms  who  agree  wltti  thla  aaaumptton.  If  the 
United  Stotea  doaa  not  make  a  atand  In  Viet- 
nam, It  will  have  to  make  It  elsewhere  or  give 
up  the  whole  Southeast  Asian  mainland  to 
China;  and  the  most  favorable  relative  con- 
dltlona  for  such  a  stand  exist  In  South  Viet- 
nam." To  others,  we  should  not  accept 
Vietnam  as  a  teet  case  for  stopping  "wara  of 
national  liberation,"  for  "we  oo%Ud  have 
hardly  found  a  woree  place  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  In  which  to  prove  our  ability  to 
aoeompllah  thla."  >  Thailand  la  graaUy  dif- 
ferent from  South  Vietnam.* 

The  aooeptanee  ot  the  aaaumptton  led 
other  partlotpanta  to  auggeat  naaastlon  of 
military  oparatlona  and  withdrawal  by  both 
of  military  foroea  in  accordance  with 


"  Matthew  H.  Thayer,  p.  1. 

"Selgle.p.S. 

*•  Ooen.  p.  64. 
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time  schedule  to  be  followed  by 
elMttoM  supervised  by  the  United  Natiooa 
for  the  eatabUabment  at  a  goranuaant  (or 
all  Vietnam.*  Tbm  nattonaHaw  nt  a  laauM- 
tBff  strong,  atabla.  and  iadapandant  Vletaam 
might  bs  a  oountarpolae  to  Ohinaae  dcmlna* 
tton.«  for  hlstorlflaUy  th*  Vletnameaa  and 
the  Ohinaaa  have  been  anaiBlea.*  aooordlng 
to  thla  reasoning.  Hi*  United  Statea  ahould 
then  undwtaka  to  enoourage  Vletnamaae 
Independence  of  Peking  aa  It  haa  enoour< 
aged    Tugoalavla'a    Independence    ot    Moa- 


StUi  other  partldpanta  who  saw  the  need 
to  contain  Chlneee  ezpanalon  aald  they  be- 
lieved it  could  beat  be  aeeompliahed  by  ac- 
commodation and  cooperation  with  Com- 
munist China.  The  atatea  of  Southeast  Asia 
need  ^ormous  long-term  economic  aaalst- 
ance,  according  to  thla  thinking,  and  auch 
aaalatance  can  only  be  given  under  a  neu- 
tralisation at  the  area  guaranteed  by  the 
United  Statea  and  China.' 

Said  others:  In  the  short  run.  a  return  to 
the  Geneva  Agreement  of  1964  la  necessary.* 
The  United  States  should  stop  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  and  foUow  immediately 
with  an  announcement  of  willingneaa  to 
agree  to  a  ceasefire,  and,  pending  sutih  an 
agreement,  with  ceaaatlon  of  the  bomblnga 
in  South  Vietnam.*  The  United  Statea 
ahould  declare  ita  willingneaa  to  negotiate 
for  the  eventual  withdrawal  of  all  Ita'hilU- 
tary  personnel,  for  a  return  to  the  conditions 
of  the  Geneva  Agreement  of  1954,  and  for 
the  purpoaca  of  aettlng  up  an  economic  aid 
program  to  a  unified  Vietnam.**  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Geneva  accords  would  prohibit 
the  preeenee  of  foreign  troope  and  foreign 
military  bases  in  Vietnam,  guarantee  its  In- 
dependence, unity,  and  territorial  integrity 
and  provide  elections  to  brixtg  about  reuni- 
fication of  the  two  parts." 

Withdrawal  of  troops  would  be  supervised 
by  the  International  Control  Commission  and 
the  United  Nations.^*  Treaty  guarantees  of 
Vletnameae  Independence  would  be  given  by 
the  United  Statea,  Russia,  China,  France  and 
the  United  Kingdom." 

An  alternative  would  recognise  North  and 
South  Vietnam  as  independent  sUtes  to  be 
free  of  foreign  tro<q)e.  A  political  conven- 
tion of  South  Vietnamese  factions — the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  other  ^et  Cong,  the 
armed  forces,  the  Buddhists,  the  Catholics, 
the  Bao  Dal  and  the  Hoa  Hao— would  deter- 
mine a  government  which  would  speak  for 
South  Vietnam  at  an  International  confer- 
ence slmUar  to  the  1954  Geneva  Conference. 
The  conference  would  by  treaty  guarantee 
an  Independent.  democraUc  and  federated 
South  Vietnam." 

WHAT  LISaONS  SHOXTLA  BX  DaAWN  rXOK  A 
DSCADX  OF  UNTrSD  STATXa  INVOLVXMXNT  Ilf 
VrSTNAlCT 

Beeponaee  to  thU  question  dlswiaaert  the 
problem  of  making  foreign  policy  in  a  de- 
mocracy auch  aa  the  United  Statea  and  the 
queatlon  of  the  poatura  of  the  United  SUtea 
abroad. 

fOBsioN  POLICY -MAxnro 

The  teetlmony  which  dlscuaaed  foreign  pol- 
icy formulation  indicated  mlaglvln^  about 
the  processes  of  reaching  decialona  govern- 
ing our  Involvement  abroad.  The  Vietnam 
war  was  given  as  the  prime  example. 


■  St.  John.  pp.  36-97. 
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*  St.  John.  p.  36. 
•Taylor,  p.  39. 
*Steln.  pp.  93-03. 

■  Bichard  Nloholaen,  p.  1. 
•Margaret  M.  TTiamaon,  p.  1. 
»Oppaman.p.  4. 
oMoOoy,  p.  4. 

oKaibal.  p.  8. 
»8temberg.  p.  8. 
"Kaibel.  pp.  3-8. 


There  were  among  the  thoughts  expreesed: 
The  original  support  given  by  the  Umted 
Btatas  to  Praaidant  Dtaaa  and  the  eommit- 
menta  there  were  made  wltliout  ooograaatonal 
hearings  and  public  diacuaBlon.>*  The  sup- 
preaalon  of  the  facta  leading  to  aubsequent 
decisions  about  Vietnam  >•  resulted  in  the 
situation  in  which  in  August,  1964.  tluee- 
f  ourths  of  the  American  people  were  unaware 
of  our  Involvement  In  a  war  In  Vietnam." 
Furthennore.  the  mass  media  never  provided 
a  stimulus  for  a  discussion  of  our  p<^cy  In 
Vietnam." 

The  need  for  informing  and  educating  the 
public  is  complicated  by  insistence  by  officers 
of  government  up<«  a  united  front  in  for- 
eign policy."  The  problem  is  due.  first,  to 
a  widespread  attitude  in  the  nation  that, 
with  reqMCt  to  foreign  policy,  the  executive 
branch  la  to  be  truated  aa  faultless  In  Its 
Judgment  and  that  neither  groups  of  dtlsens 
nor  opposition  political  parties  should  op- 
pose." Second,  the  Congreea  haa  abdicated 
reaponaiblllty  in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs, 
as  Illustrated  by  passage  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution,  which  gave  the  Preeldent  carte 
hUnehe  to  wage  war  in  Vietnam."  The  re- 
sult Is  Infiexlbillty  by  the  administration" 
and  a  hindrance  of  the  best  efforts  of  govern- 
ment officials  because  of  the  abeenoe  of  the 
stimuli  of  public  scrutiny  and  ideas." 

ooMTAnaaarr  polict 

The  United  States  policy  of  containing 
Communist  aggression  was  criticised  as  being 
an  over-extension  of  United  States  commit- 
ments °*  and  as  inapplicable  to  many  coun- 
tries of  Asia."  First,  some  said,  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  try  to  police  the 
world  "  and  to  determine  by  unilateral  ac- 
tion that  governments  suit  us,  especially  if 
these  governments  are  unpopular  with  the 
majority  of  their  cltlsenB."  When  peace  and 
human  freedom  are  threatened,  however,  the 
President  Is  faced  with  the  dilemma  of 
chooelng  between  multilateral  action  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  effective  and  unilateral  ac- 
tion which  invites  violent  criticism  of  the 
United  States." 

Second,  said  some  witnesses,  although  con- 
tainment should  be  seen  as  a  political,  social 
and  economic  problem  rather  than  a  mili- 
tary one,"  the  practical  definition  In  these 
terms  Is  different  In  Southeast  Asia  today 
than  it  waa  In  Biirope  after  World  War  n." 
Great  infusion  of  United  Statee  capital 
brought  the  economic  recovery  of  Burope, 
without  massive  social  dlBturbances."  The 
industrialisation  of  non-industrial  South- 
east Asian  countriee  demands  profound 
change  In  their  cxUture  and  Institutions. 
Thtis  the  economic  phase  of  containment 
neceesarily  producee  very  different  results 
there  than  in  Kurope."  Also,  there  can  be 
no  substitute  or  creation  of  indigenous  lead- 
ership and  popular  local  opposition  to 
Communism." 

WATiONALisT  MovncKirrs 
Closely  related  to  the  policy  at  contain* 
ment  is  the  problem  of  distinguishing  be- 
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tween  true  nationalUt  movements  and 
Communist-led  movements.  Some  view- 
points: Too  often,  as  la  Vietnam,  our  con- 
tainment policy  develoM  Into  a  "brutal  sup- 
pression" of  an  Indlgen  okis  natioiuOlBt  move- 
ment.** A  contradlctio  a  results  between  our 
alleged  devotion  to  tib  principle  of  self- 
determination  and  an^l-Communlsm,  espe- 
cially when  Communiam  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered the  monolith.^  it  once  was."  For 
anti-Communism  does  aot  guarantee  that  a 
man  will  be  a  popular  leader  dedicated  to 
changing  the  unjust;  status  quo."  The 
United  States'  excessive  fear  of  Communism 
has  led  it' to  misread  the  driving  force  behind 
the  turmoil  of  the  post-colonial  world  and 
national  movements,*'  ^d  to  be  identified  as 
a  colonial  power." 

Other  viewpoints:  The  United  States  for- 
eign aid  program  has  reflected  our  concern 
for  combatting  Commuaism."  Aid  is  over- 
whelmingly military  and  tunneled  through 
representative  leadership  and  governments." 
In  addition,  there  has  t«en  a  neglect  of  at- 
tempts to  nxu-ture  democratic  values  and 
institutions  at  the  local{  level.  Instead,  the 
American  political  failure  In  the  developing 
cotmtries  is  to  have  attempted  to  impose 
our  system  from  the  top  down,  rather  than 
building  from  the  bottQSii  up  by  means,  say, 
of  cooperatives  and  .  jcommunity  action 
programs.*> 

CONCLUaON 

The  hearings  in  MlniieapollB  forced  the 
participants  to  look  beyond  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  our  South  Vlet4«m  Involvement  and 
the  day-to-day  operations  there  to  the  broad- 
er problems  of  lasting  peace  In  Southeast 
Asia,  including  the  lon^neglected  question 
of  our  relations  with  |China  and  the  role 
which  the  United  Statea,  is  now  playing  and 
will  play  m  the  developing  nations,  of  which 
Vietnam  Is  only  one.  1 1  The  hearings  also 
focused  attention  on  tne  achievement  and 
guarantee  of  world  pea«  by  United  Nations 
action.  In  this  regard^  they  served  their 
purpose  well.  | 

In  another  sense,  thai  of  testing  and  con- 
firming the  strength  of  democratic  proce- 
dures here  in  the  United  SUtes,  the  hearings 
were  also  successful.  They  allowed  the  op- 
portunity for  the  peoppe  to  present  differ- 
ing views  to  their  repreaoitative  in  Congress. 
The  hearings.  It  Is  hoped,  Increased  public 
knowledge  of  and  concern  about  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  channeled! few  ideas  and  inter- 
pretations to  the  policymakers  In  our  gov- 
ernment. Most  imporlintly,  the  hearings 
effectively  demonstrated  that  free  discussion, 
debate  and  dissent  do  npt  weaken  our  capac- 
ity to  maintain  democracy  in  a  world  in 
which  it  is  continually  challenged  but  rather 
sustain  and  strengthen  that  capacity.  They 
verified  the  belief  tht  tihe  basic  strength  of 


democracy  in  times  ol 
continued  adherence  to 
racy. 


crisis  derives  from 
e  facets  of  democ- 
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Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr|  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiat  the  gentleman 


from  Minnesota  [Mr 
tend  his  remarks  at 


,Frasir]  may  ex- 
this  point  In  the 


.„„    <vuiaiiu>    ai>    villa    IJUUIV    Ul    UM 

Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

Tt^M   or^'n  a  ■■  ■■»■  »  _ 


The  SPEAKER  pro 
objection  to  the  reque  > 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  obJe<  i  ion. 

"Rovlck,  p.  8 

■Beck.  p.  3. 

"Glbas,p.3. 

"  Brian  J.  Coyle,  pp.  3  j . 

■■SUter.p.8. 

-Kalbel,p.6. 

•  /l>«.p.4. 


^mpore.    Is  there 
of  the  gentleman 


Mr.  FRA8ER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
ternational Education  Act  of  1966  has 
been  described  as  the  most  Important 
piece  of  education  legislation  to  come 
before  Congress  this  year.  I  was  grati- 
fied by  House  passage  of  this  important 
bill  last  week. 

One  of  the  witnesses  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  during  committee  hear- 
ings was  an  outstanding  Minnesotan. 
Dean  Willard  W.  Cochrane,  of  the  Office 
of  International  Programs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

Dean  Cochrane's  testimony  helped  to 
place  in  perspective  the  various  elements 
of  the  bill.  In  particular,  he  pointed  out 
the  need  for  sustained  funding  of  the  act 
so  that  institutions  of  higher  learning 
can  avoid  a  hand-to-mouth  funding 
relationship  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  pertinence  of  this  testi- 
mony, I  commend  it  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  submit  it  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  : 

Statxmbnt  bt  Dean  Cockbank 
The  proposed  legislation  of  the  2nd  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  entitled  "The  Inter- 
national Education  Act  of  1966"  provides 
authorization  to  Implement  programs  of  de- 
cisive Importance  to  the  national  welfare. 
As  presently  drafted  the  Bill  contains  two 
crucial  elements:  (1)  the  recognition  of  the 
Importance  of  international  education  to 
vital  national  goals  and  (2)  the  Importance 
to  these  goals  of  a  mutual  partnership  be- 
tween government  and  Institutions  of  higher 
educaUon.  ThU  statement  will  emphasize 
these  two  elements  and  add  further  com- 
ments concerning  their  Implementation. 

Explicit  in  Section  2  of  the  draft  Bill  Is  the 
first  of  these  two  elements — the  recognition 
of  the  Importance  of  International  education 
to  vital  national  goals.  It  emphasizes  the 
Importance  of  strong  American  educational 
resources  as  a  base  for  strengthening  rela- 
tions with  other  countries,  the  Importance 
of  developing  resources  for  International 
study  and  research,  the  need  to  assist  the 
progress  of  education  In  developing  nations 
and  the  need  to  promote  mutual  under- 
standing and  cooperation  among  nations.  To 
this  list  could  be  added  other  areas  of  needed 
emphasis  including  the  Importance  of  an 
alert  and  better  Informed  public  opinion 
about  foreign  policy  and  international  rela- 
tions. But  extending  this  list  would  be 
superfluous.  This  is  a  thoroughly  docu- 
mented field  and  the  evidence  Is  clearly  and 
unequlvocably  in  support  of  the  relevance  of 
International  education  to  vital  national 
goals.  Its  recognition  and  Implementation 
through  this  legislation  Is  a  pioneering  step 
in  educational  legislation. 

mtttual  pabtnekship 

The  second  crucial  element  In  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  the  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tant mutual  partnership  that  exists  between 
government  and  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  achieving  vital  national  goals. 
This  Is  explicit  in  Sections  3  and  4  of  the 
Act.  This  mutual  partnership  is  a  distinc- 
tive American  Innovation  with  a  solid  record 
of  achievement  and  public  acceptance.  This 
record  has  been  won  largely  in  fields  of 
science  and  technology,  but  the  operating 
principles  contributing  to  this  record  of 
achievement  and  public  approval  are  equally 
applicable  to  other  vital  national  goals  in- 
cluding international  education.  These  prin- 
ciples are  so  Important  to  the  International 
Education  Act  of  1966  that  they  are  worth  re- 
viewing here.    Briefly  they  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  search  for  excellence  and  the  provi- 
sion of  Incentives  to  aasiuv  Its  growth.  Since 
universities  are  the  only  Institutions  which 
produce  more  lilgh  level  manpower  and  re- 


search than  they  consume  (that  is,  they  are 
suppliers  to  the  nation  of  trained  manpower 
and  research  findings).  It  is  essenUal  that 
these  supplies  be  of  excellent  quaUty.  Thus, 
this  principle  of  a  search  for  exceUence  Is  a 
most  important  aspect  of  the  relationship 
between  government  and  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

2.  A  reliance  on  an  advisory  system^to  rec- 
ommend the  awarding  of  federal  grants  and 
contracts.  This  system  has  Involved  many 
scientists  from  many  different  fields  and  It 
has  been  an  essential  element  of  the  search 
for  excellence. 

3.  A  move  from  specific  to  general  purpose 
support.  This  principle  has  evolved  from  an 
earlier  practice  which  favored  the  support  of 
an  individual  professor  and  his  project  rather 
than  an  institution.  The  evolved  principle 
of  institutional  support  is  now  an  accepted 
one  in  fields  of  science.  It  is  illustrated,  for 
example,  in  the  research  grants  of  the  NIH 
for  medical  schools  and  in  the  institutional 
grants  of  the  NSF.  This  principle  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Sections  3  and  4  of  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  of  1966  and  one  of  its 
most  laudable  aspects. 

4.  The  encouragement  of  large  scale  pro- 
grams in  the  development  field.  This  princi- 
ple encourages  the  creation  of  a  "critical 
mass"  of  human  energy  directed  toward  work 
on  the  problems  of  developing  nations.  Ef- 
forts to  deal  with  development  problems 
often  must  be  Interdisciplinary  In  organiza- 
tion, which  means  that  such  research  orga- 
nizations must  be  relatively  large  scale.  Such 
efforts  are  also  possible  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Education  Act  of  1966  and  also  are 
laudable. 

5.  The  acceptance  of  the  need  to  provide 
Institutional  grants  for  the  support  of  ad- 
ministrative services.  In  a  sense  this  Is  simi- 
lar to  the  move  from  specific  to  general  pur- 
pose support.  But  it  Is  different  in  that  It 
does  not  necessarily  support  specific  research 
projects  or  specific  research  objectivee.  It  is 
illustrated  in  the  support  of  training  pro- 
grams, library  support,  fellowship  programs 
and  the  development  of  effective  administra- 
tive systems.  This  principle  also  appears  to 
be  applicable  under  Sections  3  and  4  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

StTSTAIKEO  SUPPOST 

These  five  principles  have  provided  a  cU- 
mate  for  success  In  a  variety  of  programs  in- 
volving the  mutual  partnership  between  gov- 
ernment and  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. These  principles  are,  however,  silent  on 
one  Important  need — the  need  for  continuous 
International  programs  and  sustained  finan- 
cial support.  Such  continuity  and  such  sus- 
tained support  may  be  permissive  under  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act,  but  it  is  not  Insured  by 
the  language  of  the  present  draft. 

The  importance  of  long  term  sustained 
support  cannot  be  overemphasized.  If  the 
vital  national  goals  expressed  in  Section  2  of 
the  Act  are  to  be  achieved  through  mutual  re- 
lationships with  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, opportunity  must  be  provided  for 
these  institutions  to  make  long  term  conunlt- 
ments  including  the  hiring  of  permament 
faculty  and  development  of  long-range  re- 
search programs.  Short  term  funding  la 
often  disruptive  and  disabling;  this  Is  true 
with  respect  to  both  instruction  and  research 
programs. 

The  principles  described  above  point  to 
the  need  for  a  durable  relationship  between 
government  and  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  their  joint  efforts  to  achieve  na- 
tional goals.  Long  term  support  was  the 
key  element  in  the  success  of  agricultural 
research  under  the  Hatch  Act:  the  tech- 
nological payoff  that  we  are  now  experiencing 
in  the  United  States  In  the  production  of 
food  and  fiber  U  the  result  of  80  uninter- 
rupted years  of  cooperation  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  research  and  development  in 
agriculture.    A  comparable  approach  In  the 
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ImplanMntetioa  of  lntem»tloiua  educaOoii 
umlOT  Um  Act  of  19M  muat  b«  f  armul»t«<l. 
If  vital  nattonal  goaU  In  the  International 
ana  are  to  be  acblerecL 

ntroBTAirr  nccnoir 

Section  3  of  the  Act  has  features  worthy 
of  special  comment  and  commendation.  It 
contains  some  of  the  most  Imaginative  and 
substantial  parts  of  the  Act.  The  scope  and 
range  of  activities  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion are  basic  to  the  achievement  of  the 
expressed  purposes  of  this  legislation.  Cen- 
ters for  Advanced  International  Studies,  as 
authorized  under  Section  3,  will  produce  the 
research  results  and  the  supply  of  trained 
manpower  needed  to  Implement  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Act. 

Section  4  of  the  Act  Is  a  major  Innovation. 
It  provides  an  opportunity  for  smaller  col- 
leges and  universities  to  participate  fully  In 
the  resources  available  for  strengthening  In- 
ternational education.  Without  such  provi- 
sions, the  attempts  to  reach  the  vital  na- 
tional goals  specified  in  Section  3  would  be 
thwarted.  Tb«  emphasis  on  xmdergraduate 
instruction  in  international  studies,  exchange 
programs,  strengthening  of  faculty,  and 
other  special  programs  to  strengthen  Inter- 
national education  are  all  highly  desirable 
objectives. 

In  summary,  the  International  Education 
Act  of  1906  takes  an  Important  first  step  in 
recognizing  the  relevance  of  international 
education  to  vital  national  goals.  Its  Imple- 
mentation through  grants  establishing  cen- 
ters for  advanced  international  studies  and 
grants  to  strengthen  undergraduate  pro- 
grams are  vital  to  the  creation  of  conditions 
which  will  Insure  that  the  purposes  of  the 
legislation  will  be  achieved.  Grants  provided 
by  the  legislation  will  also  assist  Institutions 
of  higher  education  in  strengthening  Inter- 
national studies  and  research. 

But  an  Important  second  step  must  be 
taken  to  support  those  institutions  of  higher 
learning  that  are  already  deeply  committed 
to  international  studies  and  research.  A 
means,  or  mechanism,  must  be  found  to  fund 
on  a  regular  and  sustained  basis  the  interna- 
tional activities  that  have  been  initiated  by 
grants  and  contracts  from  private  founda- 
tions and  existing  public  agencies.  We  hope 
that  such  a  means  can  be  developed  and  in- 
cluded In  the  International  Bducation  Act  of 
19M,  for  until  such  a  means  is  developed 
and  placed  into  operation.  International  ac- 
tivities In  institutions  of  higher  learning  will 
be  held  captive  In  a  "^and-to-mouth"  fund- 
ing relationship.  The  full  promise  of  the 
International  KdueatioD  Act  of  IMM  can  only 
be  realised  with  long-range  educational  im^- 
grams  funded  on  a  sustained  basis. 


needs     of    pupUs     from     low-income 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  PREVENT  CUT- 
BACK IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION  ACT  TITLE  I 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Oat  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  BAimsTtA]  may  extend 
his  remaifcs  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoud 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
bbjection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BANDGTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion  one  of  the  major  legislative  ac- 
complishments ot  tlie  Congress  last  year 
was  passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

Title  I.  the  heart  of  the  law.  has  pro- 
vided local  pubUe  school  districts 
throuthout  the  Nation  with  FMeral 
funds  for  q>eeial  proframs  to  meet  the 


TbtB  title  I  program  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  less  than  a  year.  There  have 
been  some  administrative  proUems,  as 
to  to  be  expected  with  any  new  under- 
taldng.  But  on  the  whole  I  think  the 
program  has  been  a  success. 

Nevertheless,  local  public  school  dis- 
tricts have  been  placed  on  notice  to  ex- 
pect a  cutback  in  title  I  funds  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

In  early  April,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation advised  State  educational  officials 
tliat  local  school  districts  should  expect 
a  cutback  of  about  15  percent  in  title  I 
funds  for  the  1966-67  school  year. 

In  my  view,  it  would  be  most  unfor- 
timate  if  this  cutback  became  a  reality, 
tmd  I  think  the  Congress  should  take 
action  to  prevent  it. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  the  admin- 
istration's budget  for  fiscal  year  1967 
does  not  request  enough  title  I  appro- 
priations to  continue  the  program  for 
local  school  districts  at  the  1965-66  level. 

The  overall  title  I  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1967  is  $1,070,410,000.  For 
fiscal  year  1966,  wl]l(±  is  roughly  the 
same  as  the  1965-66  school  year,  the 
Congress  appropriated  $959  million. 

On  the  surface,  the  new  budget  request 
appears  to  be  an  increase.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, it  would  result  in  less  funds  for 
local  school  districts,  since  the  title  I 
program  probably  will  be  expanded  into 
otlier  areas. 

Public  Law  89-313,  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year,  provides  that  title  I  funds 
can  be  used  for  programs  to  educate 
handicapped  or  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren in  State-supported  schools. 

In  addition,  the  title  I  program  would 
be  further  expanded  imder  provisions  of 
the  Elementvy  and  Secondary  Amend- 
ments of  1966,  now  pending  t>efore  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Under  this  legislation,  title  I  funds 
could  be  used  to  educate  Indian  children 
in  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  children  of  migratory  farm 
workers  and  neglected  children  in  State- 
supported  schools. 

The  utilisation  of  title  I  funds  for  these 
purposes  to  certainly  desirable,  since  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  program  to  to  aid 
children  with  special  educational  needs, 
and  I  think  the  amendments  proposed 
thto  year  should  be  enacted  into  law. 

At  the  same  time.  I  think  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
local  public  school  dtotricts,  especially 
since  the  title  I  program  to  less  tiian  a 
year  old.  ^ 

If  the  title  I  program  for  local  school 
districts  to  to  be  continued  at  the  1965-^6 
level,  it  to  estimated  that  the  administra- 
tion's overall  title  I  budget  request  win 
have  to  be  increased  by  about  $300  mil- 
lion. 

In  my  view,  I  think  it  to  essential  that 
the  Congress  appropriate,  at  the  very 
least,  thto  additional  $300  million. 

FOr  many  years,  there  has  been  a  defi- 
nite need  for  a  Federal  aid-to-education 
program  to  assist  America's  schooto  In 
providing  the  beet  possible  education  for 
their  pupito.  The  Elementary  and  See- 
MMlary  Education  Act  was  a  reai>onse  to 
that  need. 


I  think  thto  law.  including  the  title  I 
program  for  local  school  districts,  to 
iweded  Just  as  badly  today  as  it  was  a 
year  ago.  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Con- 
gress will  provide  the  funds  necessary  to 
avoid  cutting  back  the  program. 

The  title  I  program,  as  I  said  earlier, 
has  shown  itself  to  be  a  success.  In  this 
connection,  I  am  Including  in  my  remarks 
a  letter  I  received  recently  from  Mr.  TUtb- 
ert  L.  Clark,  principal  of  tiie  North  Tama 
County  Community  High  Schocd  at 
Traer,  Iowa. 

As  Mr.  Clark's  letter  points  out.  the 
title  I  program  at  his  schotd  has  been  in 
operation  only  since  January,  but  already 
it  has  helped  provide  a  much  more  mean- 
ingful education  to  81  students. 

The  letter  follows: 

NoBTH  Taka  County  CoMuumTT 
Schools. 

Traer,  lotaa.  May  tO,  1966. 
Congressman  Bext  'Baitostua, 
Fourth  District  of  Iowa, 
Congress  o/  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Bxxt:  I  would  imagine  that  In  the 
near  future  the  Congress  will  be  holding 
hearings  and  rating  upon  appropriations  to 
finance  another  year  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (PubUe 
Law  89-10).  It  is  upon  this  subject  that 
I  would  like  to  make  comment. 

I  honestly  feel  that  the  E.S.EJV.  of  1965 
Is  the  best  thing  to  happen  to  education  this 
centtUT-  While  I  hope  It  Is  only  the  first 
step  of  a  long,  long  Journey;^  have  already 
observed  enough  progress  to  be  very  im- 
pressed; and  we  have  been  involved  in  a 
project  under  Title  I  of  the  above  act  only 
since  January  17  of  this  year. 

TTnder  the  formula  set  up  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  we  were  to  identify  81  culturally 
and  educationally  deprived  students  from 
our  High  School  and  to  set  up  a  program  to 
best  reach  these  "deprived"  students.  After 
identifying  the  81  students  In  our  High 
School,  (there  were  really  more,  but  under 
the  O.E.  Formula  and  money  available,  we 
chopped  it  off  at  81)  we  set  up  a  q>eclal  pro- 
gram for  them.  We  put  these  students  in 
special  sections  of  the  same  courses  they  had 
been  in  all  year.  In  other  words,  we  made 
sure  that  they  were  with  students  of  like 
ability.  Then,  In  the  areas  of  English, 
Social  Studies,  Science,  and  Math,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  change  our  approach  entirely  to 
reaching  these  students.  We  knew  that  we 
were  not  reaching  them  with  the  conven- 
tional textbook-teacher  lecture  method, 
mainly  because  most  of  them  were  poor 
readers,  poor  listeners,  and  had  short  at- 
tention spans.  Instead  of  the  textbook- 
lecture  approach,  we  decided  to  make  all  of 
these  special  classes  "activity"  oriented.  In 
other  words,  all  classes  were  set  up  like 
"Ubs."  Students  were  to  learn  by  doing 
rather  than  listening  to  lectures  and  reading 
books  they  couldn't  understand.  The  cost 
of  the  project  was  approved  for  about 
$31,000,  and  over  $18,000  of  this  was  used  to 
purchase  equipment  and  materials  to  set  up 
these  "lab"  type  classes  in  the  designated 


In  addition  to  the  activity  during  the 
school  day:  (1.)  Evening  Classes  were  set  up 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  nights  where 
these  students  could  come  in  on  a  voluntary 
basis  and  get  special  instruction  from 
teachers  in  the  areas  they  felt  needed  the 
most  help.  (3.)  The  Ubrary  was  open  and 
a  qualified  librarian  was  on  du^.  (3.)  Ihe 
Guidance  Director  and  the  PrUulpal  wete  on 
duty  and  met  regularly  with  atudmts  and 
their  parents  to  help  tham  plan  their  acbool 
and  post-graduate  programs.  (4.)  Three 
teacher's  aides  were  hired  to  help  the  teaeh- 
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era  in  these  areas  preif4re  the  specUl  ma- 
terials needed  in  the  pro|^am. 

Since  most  of  these]  students  were  low 
ability-low  achievers  w^o  generaUy  disliked 
school,  one  would  s\ispect  that  they  would 
be  very  reluctant  to  cothe  to  school  at  night 
after  spending  all  day  at  school;  but  I  think 
the  real  proof  of  the  success  of  the  program 
Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  between  35  and 
40  came  to  classes  every  Monday  and  Wed- 
nesday, some  from  10  and  16  miles  away.  A 
great  many  of  them  U4i  me  personally,  or 
their  parents  phoned  or  wrote,  that  they  felt 
the  program  was  excellent.  Students  who 
sat  in  classrooms  like  tniimmies  all  their 
lives  suddenly  were  actlHly  involved  in  each 
day's  lesson  and  were  lajnxlous  to  get  here 
for  the  evening  sesslons|  Students  who  had 
never  witnessed  success  of  any  kind  In  school 
were  thrilled  when  they*  started  getting  per- 
fect papers  or  even  pwslng  papers  back. 
The  teachers  themselvtee.  even  though  It 
meant  much  extra  worl|  on  their  part,  were 
equally  enthused  with  ;  the  project.  Many 
of  the  Seniors  who  h^d  previously  been 
against  any  post-graduatt  training,  suddenly 
started  meeting  regularljs^  with  the  Guidance 
Director  and  many  of  thtm  have  now  signed 
up  to  go  to  trade  schools,  and  are  eager  to 
do  everything  possible  to  prepare  themselves 
for  a  productive  adulthood.  If  only  one  or 
two  of  these  people  com]ilete  their  specialized 
training  and  become  skilled  workers  Instead 
of  names  on  unemployed  rolls  and  relief  lists, 
they  will  more  than  pat  for  the  entire  pro- 
gram; and  I  am  sure  thnt  over  a  period  of 
yean,  hundreds  of  the*e  students  can  be- 
come productive  adults  who  are  a  credit  to 
their  country  rather  than  a  debit. 

We  have  also  set  up  b  program  for  eight 
weeks  this  sununer  to  laoncentrate  on  im- 
proving the  reading  sklile  of  the  "educa- 
tionally deprived"  stuoente  in  grades  1 
through  11,  and  a  very^  pigh  percentage  of 
eligible  students  have  ei^folled. 

I  am  sure  there  are  nitany  people  who  are 
opposed  to  any  kind  of  (Federal  Aid  to  Edu- 
cation. I  am  sure  that  these  critics  will 
scream  that  the  whole  iMing  U  Just  another 
"give  away"  gimmick  and  another  dip  to- 
ward federal  government  control  of  local 
affairs.  These  people,  frankly,  don't  know 
what  they  are  talking  labout.  As  the  ad- 
ministrator of  our  local  program  under  Title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  I  want  to  go  on  record  loud 
and  clear  that  this  law  !1b  a  good  one  and  I 
would  only  hope  that  Congress  would  increase 
the  appropriations  for  Ifllls  year's  programs. 
Since  the  middle  leoo's  i*e  have  been  teach- 
ing school  with  Uttle  chs|nge;  stick  the  kids 
between  four  walU,  glii«  them  a  textbook 
to  read,  and  let  the  teacher  recite  to  them 
what  they  have  already)  learned  by  reading 
the  text.  The  good  students  are  bored  to 
death  and  completely  uichallenged,  and  the 
poor  students  are  lost  Mter  the  first  week 
and  many  drop  out  t<^  J  go  to  work.  The 
E.S.EA.  of  1965  has  opened  the  door  a  crack 
to  let  us  out  of  that  outdated.  Inadequate, 
and  very  dull  classroonj.  With  much  more 
of  the  same,  we  can  ri^lly  begin  to  teach 
school  rather  than  Just  hold  school. 

If  you  have  any  doubting  Thomases  who 


feel  this  program  is  not 
•ae.  If  there  are  othei 
you  they  don't  approve 


because  It  Is  easier  to  si*  on  their  hands  and 


is  easier,  but  very. 


do  It  the  old  way,  and  ifc  >. 
very  Ineffective. 

Thank  you  for  your    ;me  and  considera- 
tion in  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

BoAfarr  L. 


^ood,  refer  them  to 
(educators  who  tell 
^f  the  program,  it's 


Clakk, 
Principal. 


SOVIET  DEPORTAiaON   OP  BALITC 
PEOPLES  IS  1940-41 

Mr.  HOWARD,     l^.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  l<i  extend  my  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Rio(»]>  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  three 
Baltic  States.  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania, constitute  a  distinct  unit  in  Europe, 
and  their  citizens  are  distinguished  for 
their  ruggedness  and  bravery,  and  for 
imusual  tenacity  in  clinging  to  certain 
lofty  ideals.  Their  time-honored  na- 
tional traditions,  their  Christian  faith, 
and  the  spirit  of  freedom  have  for  cen- 
turies been  the  very  sinews  for  their 
spiritual  sustenance. 

These  three  nations,  justly  proud  of 
their  distinct  individutdity  and  of  their 
undying  love  of  freedom,  had  regained 
their  Independence  at  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War  and  were  enjoying  their 
richly  deserved  freedom  in  their  historic 
homelands  under  their  chosen  forms  of 
democratic  governments.  During  the 
mterwar  years,  from  1919  to  1939,  they 
worked  hard  in  making  their  respective 
countries  safe  havens  for  themselves,  and 
In  enhancing  their  material  welfare.  But 
the  Second  World  War  ushered  in  a 
new  period  of  misery  and  misfortune 
that  has  become  part  of  their  unenviable 
lot  for  more  than  25  years. 

Very  early  in  the  war  the  Soviet  Oov- 
ernment  took  full  advantage  of  the 
weakness  and  helplessness  of  these  peo- 
ples and  imposed  its  iron  will  upon  them 
under  threat  of  brute  force.  First  the 
Governments  of  these  countries  were 
compelled  to  allow  the  stationing  of 
Russian  garrisons  in  many  strategic 
places  of  these  countries,  and  then,  in 
June  of  1940  the  Red  army  attacked  and 
occupied  these  countries.  Thus  these 
peoples  were  robbed  of  their  freedom 
and  independence,  and  had  become 
prisoners  of  the  Red  army  in  their  home- 
lands. Soviet  authorities  at  once  placed 
under  arrest  tens  of  thousands  of  Es- 
tonians. Latvians,  and  Lithuanians,  and 
then  deported  them  to  distant  pwirts  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  imprecedented 
terror  continued  until  the  expulsion  of 
the  Red  army  by  the  Nazis  in  mid-1941. 
Just  before  their  eviction,  however, 
Soviet  authorities  had  intensified  their 
terroristic  acts,  and  on  the  night  of  June 
13-14,  additional  tens  of  thousands  of 
innocent  peoples  were  arrested  and  de- 
ported. In  sum,  during  the  first  stage 
of  their  occupation  of  these  countries, 
the  Soviet  Government  deported  several 
hundred  thousand  Baltic  peoples  whose 
sad  fate  is  not  accoimted  for  to  tills  day. 
That  ruthless  and  inhuman  act  consti- 
tutes the  worst  crime  committed  by 
Soviet  authorities  in  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries. 

Today,  more  than  25  years  after  the 
deportation  of  these  peoples  from  their 
homes,  as  we  solemnly  observe  that  sad 
and  tragic  anniversary,  the  fate  of  the 
survivors  is  not  a  happy  one.  More  than 
5  million  Estonians.  Latvians,  and  Lith- 
uanians still  suffer  in  their  homeland 
under  Soviet  totalitarian  tyranny.  In 
paying  due  homage  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  suffered  and  died  for  their 
righteous  cause,  we  pray  for  the  freedom 


of  those  who  still  suffer  and  endure  the 
abominable  yoke  of  Soviet  communism. 


THE    25TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    SO- 
VIET        MASS         DEPORTATIONS 
FROM  THE  BALTIC  STATES 
Mr.   HOWARD.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Fatten]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATTEN.   Mr.  Speaker,  the  news- 
papers today  are  filled  with  stories  of 
Asians  and  Africans  who,  after  years  of 
colonial  subjugation  and  domination,  are 
finally    in    the    process    of    unchaining 
themselves  from  tyrannical  rule  and  of 
setting  up  free  and  hidependent  states. 
When  we  see  this  happening,  <ve  ap- 
plaud these  actions  of  self-liberation  as 
steps  toward  world  freedom. 

Yet.  it  is  sadly  ironic  that,  while  these 
nations  strive  for  their  lilwrty  and  in- 
dependence, there  are  other  states  which 
are  still  held  against  their  will  in  unjust 
and  brutal  subjugation.  The  peoples  of 
these  states  have — ^in  a  larger  sense — 
been  political  prisoners  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century;  there  appears  to  be  no  change 
in  their  condition  of  incarceration. 

The  people  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia — after  three  short  decades  of 
fleeting  freedom — have  been  imprisoned 
under  the  harsh  rule  of  Communist  op- 
pression for  25  years.  In  that  period  of 
time,  regardless  of  changes  In  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union,  persecu- 
tion has  continued  unabated  in  the  Bal- 
tic States. 

On  Jime  14.  1941.  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  Baltic  peoples  were  arrested  in  Ge- 
stapo-fashion and  were  deported  to  the 
bleakest  areas  of  Siberia  and  the  Soviet 
Arctic  where  they  were  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  in  forced  labor  camps. 
Since  that  day.  the  people  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  most  blatantly  outrageous 
forms  of  colonialism;  they  have  had  to 
face  religious,  social,  and  cultural  sup- 
pression, econcnnic  exploitation  and  the 
loss  of  all  political  sovereignty. 

We  in  the  United  States  cannot  forget 
the  suffering  of  these  battered  and 
bloodied  people,  captive  in  the  hands  of 
a  foreign  and  unwanted  government. 
Now,  25  years  after  the  first  great  mas- 
sive deportation  of  these  people,  we  must 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  perpetuation  of 
the  hopes  that  the  nations  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  will  again  Join  the 
worldwide  family  of  free  nations. 

On  three  continents,  Bstlts  are  striv- 
ing to  work  for  national  independence 
and  freedom.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
road  will  be  long  and  rocky.  Yet,  If  we 
cooperate  and  give  them  cause  to  feel 
that  the  citizens  of  the  world  pray  for 
their  deliverance;  then,  the  barriers  to 
freedom  will  be  lowered  to  some  measure. 
Although  the  major  share  of  our  at- 
tention today  is  directed  to  another 
comer,  we  must  not  forget  this  shock- 
ing example  of  brutality  and  destruc- 
tion. Hopefully,  the  voices  crying  for 
freedom  will  soon  be  recognized. 
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BX7DDHI8T8  PLATINO  FOBS'  OAMB 
IN  BIG  LIE  TECHNIQUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  (Mr.  McDowkllI 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  I  sub- 
mit the  following  interesting  report  with 
respect  to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Poet.  Thurs- 
day, June  a.  1966: 

Big  La  Twctu*i»v» — Buhphists  Platiko 

Fobs'  0«>n 

(By  WUllam  S.  White) 

The  most  grisly  hoax  since  the  early  Nazi* 
leaped  to  power  by  trarnlng  the  Oennan 
Reichstag  and  framing  the  Communists  for 
the  crime  Is  being  undertaken  by  a  haadful 
of  "Buddhist  leader^'  In  South  Vietnam. 

With  a  Big  lie  technique  quite  slmUar  In 
prlnelple  to  the  one  Hitler  used  to  seise  Ger- 
many they  are  seeking  naked  power  under 
clouds  of  fraudulent  spiritual  motives.  Hit- 
ler, representing  In  truth  only  a 'small  and 
vicious  minority  with  unlimited  capacity  for 
propaganda  and  violence,  exploited  the  fear 
and  loathing  of  decent  Germans  for  the 
Communist  terror  In  order  to  put  In  a  terror 
of  bis  own. 

The  Boddhlst  extremist  politico-clergymen, 
who  speak  In  truth  not  simply  for  only  a 
tiny  minority  at  the  Vlentamese  people  as  a 
whole  but  also  for  only  a  minority  of  tbelr 
own  co-rellglonlsts.  are  exploiting  the  deep 
religious  tolertmce  of  the  Western  world  to 
seek  the  destruction  of  the  regime  of  Premier 

In  the  United  States  as  elsewhere  In  the 
civlllaed  world  tt^e  mere  suggestion  that 
somebody  Is  being  persecuted  for  his  religious 
belief  is  enough  to  turn  honest  public  opin- 
ion to  his  side.  This  the  more  bloody-minded 
Buddhist  operators  are  cleverly  using.  Add 
the  sick  and  terrible  occasional  self-destruc- 
tion of  individual  Buddhist  dupes  who  are 
fanatical  and  psychotic,  and  the  full  evil 
genius  of  the  Buddhist  manipulators  of 
human  misery  becomes  plain. 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  the  same  peeudo- 
rellgious  Buddhists  who  brought  about  the 
murder  of  Premier  Mlnh  Dlnh  Diem  in  IMS 
are  now  seeking  the  destruction  of  today's 
regime  under  the  very  ugly  cover  of  a  phony 
religious  issue. 

To  Its  shame  the  Ublted  States  under 
President  Kennedy  condoned,  at  the  very 
least,  this  moral  campaign  against  Diem. 
For  all  his  faults  he  was  the  most  nearly 
effective  national  leader  against  the  Com- 
munist invaders  that  South  Vietnam  to  this 
day  has  produced.  Thwe  are  many,  this 
columnist  among  them,  who  have  never  be- 
lieved Ur.  Kennedy  wovUd  ever  have  tolerated 
covert  American  collaboration  with  the  most 
cynical  among  the  Buddhist  monks  had  he 
not  been  tragically  mis-advised  by  other  offl- 
elals.  One  must  suppose  that  these  oOcials, 
imdoubtedly  good  and  devoted  men,  w*re 
themselves  hopelessly  misled. 

The  crucial  potat  Is  that  the  frightful 
hypocrisy  of  some  of  thoee  "Buddhist  lead- 
ers" who  at  last  got  Diem  never  came 
through  to  the  American  people.  Nor,  it 
seems,  doee  It  come  through  now  that  the 
target  Is  Ky.  Reliable  American  cotrespoad- 
ents  In  Vietnam  have  reported  in  detail  the 
giiasUy  sKplattatloa  by  sudi  "Buddhist  lead, 
era"  at  the  bodlee  of  women  and  ehUdren 
put  oB  dlq>lay  for  American  photographers 
as  "proof"  ot  the  brutaUty  0(t  the  Ky  regime. 
Armed  Buddhist  revtitutlonaries  had  them- 
selves provoked  the  footing  In  v^lcfa  these 
hs|dess  vlettma  had  fallen. 

Amerteaa  cflMals  are  retaetant  to  qieak  oC 
such  things,  lest  tbair  words  be  twisted  mto 
some  suggestlott  that  Ky  Is  spotless  and. 


above  all.  Into  a  lack  9t  sysp^athy  for  human 
suffering  and  for  "txm  religious  wpresslnti  " 
Mar  sr*  they  ready  to  attribute  Communist 
ploto  to  the  worst  at  ttM  Buddhist  poUtleo- 
clergymen.  But  does  It  matter  very  much? 
Wboee  game  are  they  playing  here — that  of 
anti-Oommunlst  South  Vietnam  or  of  the 
Commimlst  sssallants? 

"nms  are  slaaderlng  not  merely  South 
Vietnam  and,  by  attempt  and  by  implication, 
the  United  SUtes.  Most  of  aU  they  are 
alanderlng  the  vast  majority  of  the  true 
Buddhlsta  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  very  rock-bottom  decencies  of  the 
Western  world,  and  ct  the  United  SUtes  in 
particular,  are  being  preyed  upon  by  power- 
grabbing  men  who  at  the  ntost  generous  esti- 
mate could  never  run  South  Vietnam  even  If 
they  captured  it  or  continue  resistance  to 
the  Communist  Invaders  even  If  they  would 
try. 

And  It  Is  not  being  prefeeslooaUy  aatt- 
Communlst.  morsover.  to  say  that  sotas  at 
these  men  have  very  close  ties.  Indeed,  with 
other  men  In  Horth  Vietnam  who  are  sworn 
enemies  of  South  Vlatnsm. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent.  leave  of  ab- 
8«ice  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  MsTsmuo*.  for  period  from  June 
14  through  June  20,  1966.  on  account  of 
official  business  in  his  State. 

Mr.  AxHUMZio,  for  June  13  and  June 
14, 1966,  primary  election — Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Stai:.bauic  (at  the  re<iuest  of  Mr. 
BoGOs) .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  I^ppxft  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ai- 
siET),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 

BCr.  McEwxN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today,  cm  account 
of  ofBdal  business. 

Mr.  Fltnt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BooGS),  for  Monday,  June  13,  1966,  on 
accoimt  of  official  business. 

Bir.  Krebs  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
BiRT).  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive iMogram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Bfr.  CHAmsaLAnr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ahdksws  of  North  Di^Eota) ,  for  15  min- 
utes, today;  to  revise  and  extoad  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  McDowxLL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Howard),  for  5  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McFau.  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Howard),  for  30  minutes,  on  June  14; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Conorrsskmiai. 
RiooRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AmiswB  of  North  Dakota) 
and  to  hkclude  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Mathias. 


Mr.  HoRTOir. 
Mr.  BsRRT. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HOWARB)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Dor*. 

Mr.  McViocer. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8.  065.  An  act  to  regulate  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of 
unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  p*^**!!*"!!  or 
labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
distributed  in  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

8.  1199.  An  act  to  liberalize  the  provisions 
at  title  S8,  United  SUtee  Code.  reUUn;  to 
automobiles  for  disabled  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affataia. 

8.  2104.  An  act  for  the  reUe<  at  Harriet  C. 
Chambers;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

8.  S107.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  ecmpre- 
henslve  review  of  national  water  resource 
problems  and  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

8.  3368.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Beaerve  Act.  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  a  years  the  authority  o<  Federal  Be- 
serve  banks  to  purchase  UjB.  obligations  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasury;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


SENATE   ENROLLED  BILI£  SIGNED 

The  SPZIAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  for  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

8.  1357.  An  act  to  revise  exisUng  baU  prac- 
tices in  courts  (tf  the  United  Statea.  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  aa«7.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
title  Xm  of  the  Federal  AvUUon  Act  of  1»5«, 
relating  to  war  rtsk  Insurance. 


ENROLLED  BILLJS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
foUowlng  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  8177.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  dependency  and  in- 
denuilty  compensation  In  certain  cases; 

HJl.  3967.  An  act  to  authorise  establish- 
ment of  Fort  Union  Trading  Post  NaUonal 
Historic  Site,  N.  Dak.  and  Mont.,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.B.  69M.  An  act  to  amend  secUons  2376 
and  3376  of  the  Revised  SUtutee,  as  amended, 
with  reqiect  to  certain  lands  granted  to  the 
States: 

H.R.  0646.  Aa  act  to  amend  the  Recreation 
and  Public  Purposes  Act  pertaining  to  the 
leasing  at  public  lands  to  Btetee  and  their 
political  subdivisions; 

HJt.  9961.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
where  a  veteran  receiving  pension  under  thU 
chapter  disappears,  the  Administrator  may 
pay  the  penslati  otherwise  payable  to  the 
wife  and  children; 

Hit.  10481.  Aa  act  to  declare  that  certam 
federally  owned  land  is  held  by  the  United 
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iCodi 


vocatl  c  nal 


States  in  trust  for  the 
Tribe; 

HR.  11748.  An  act  to 
title  38,  United  States 
prepayment  of   certain 
with  the  travel  of  veterank 
erans'  Administration  f  ac:  1  Ity 
in  connection  with 
or  counseling,  or  for  the 
nation,  treatment,  or  car^: 

H.R.   12676.  An  act  to 
Schedules  of  the  United 
that  certain  forms  at 
free  of  duty; 

BR.  13366.  An  act  to 
posal  of  aliuninum  from 
pile; 

HR.  13768.  An  act  to 
posal  of  celestlte  from 
stockpile; 

HR.  13769.  An   act  to 
poeal  of  cordage  fiber  (s^l) 
tional  stockpile; 

HR.  13770.  An   act  to 
poeal  of  crocldolite 
the  supplemental  stockpt^^' 

HR.  13773.  An  act  to 
poeal  of  opium  from  the 


lldmeeota  Chippewa 


section  111  of 

to  antborlae  the 

e|]^pensee  aeeodated 

to  or  from  a  Vet- 

or  other  place, 

rehabilitation 

purpose  Of  examl- 


kmend  the  Tariff 

States  to  provide 

c*;)per  be  admitted 

luthorlze  the  dls- 
;:  ke  national  stock- 

DLithorize  the  dls- 
tit  supplemental 

ijuthorlze  the  dls- 
from  the  na- 


asberxM 


ijuthorlze  the  dis-' 
(harsh)   from 


ijuthorlze  the  dls- 
aational  stockpile; 


Report  of  expenditure  ofjf^reign  currenciet  and  appropriated  funds,  travelauthorizedhy  H.  Res 
Interior  and  Insular 


iMt 


Name  and  oountry 


lATAN 

Burton,  Hon.  Laarenoe  J 

Travel:  Local' 

Airline  > 

Burton,  Hon.  Phillip 

Travel:  Local ' 

Airline  • 

Edmondson,  Hon.  Ed. 

Travel;  Local  >„ 

Airline '.., ....._ 

Baylor,  Hon.  John  P 

Travel:  Local » 

Airline  i ... 

Skubili,  Hon.  Joe .  .  . 

Travel:  Ix)cal> 

Airline «. 

White,  Hon.  Compton  L.  Jr. 

Travel:  Local  •„ 

Airline  i 

I'«PP*rt  Mr.  Charles 
Travel; 

Local' 

Airline » 

Bliafer,  Mr.  W.  L 
Travel: 

Locri* 

Atrline » 


Total. 


'offign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  e<]  c  Ivalent).. 


'TOX  2,  1966. 

I  The  namwl  Members  of  v.^. 

Diiitee  on  Interiur  and  Inaalar 

and  iHirsuant  to  H.  Rea.  80  I 

national  Lead  and  Zinc  Study 

Cost  of  local  transportstion 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 


ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  ruh 
communlcaticms  wi 
Speaker's  table  and 

2486.  A  letter  from 
tar  Admlntetratton. 
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HJl.  15161.  An  act  to  permit  the  planting 
of  alternate  crope  on  acreage  which  Is  un- 
planted  because  of  a  natural  disaster. 


House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, June  14.  1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJt.  706.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  in  order  to  provide  for  establish- 
ment of  special  adjustment  boards  upon  the 
request  either  of  representatives  at  em- 
ployees or  of  carriers  to  resolve  disputes  oth- 
erwise referable  to  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board,  and  to  make  all  awards 
of  such  Board  final. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  2  minutes  pjn.)  the 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  OP 
FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS  INCURRED 
IN  TRAVEL  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DURINQ  1965  AS  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  MUTUAL  8ECU- 

•  RTTY  ACT  OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED. 
BY  PUBLIC  LAW  86-472  AND  BY 
PUBLIC  LAW  86-628 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  by  section  401  (a) 
of  Public  Law  86-472,  approved  May  14. 
1960,  and  section  105  of  Public  Law  86- 
628,  Improved  July  12,  1960,  require  the 
reporting  of  expenses  Incurred  in  con- 
njeetion  with  travel,  including  both 
foreign  currencies  expended  and  dollar 
expenditures  made  from  appropriated 
funds. 

The  required  report  for  travel  during 
1965  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  is  submitted  herewith: 


Committee  on 


80,  Ut  less.,  89th  Cong., 
airs,  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining,^  U.S.  House  of  Representaliees,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dee.  31, 1966 


Name  of 
currency 


Yen 

.do. 


Deutsche  mark  , 

Yen 

do 


I)eut«cbe  marie 
Yen 

do 


Deutsche  mark.. 
Yen... 
do 


Deutsche  mark. 
Yen 

do. 


Dnitaetae  maik„ 
Yeii_. 
.do. 


Deutsche  mark_ 
Yen . 


do 

Deutaobs  aaark^. 
Yen 


....do 

Detttaotw  marie. 


Date 


Arrival 


Oct.  81 


Oct.  30 


Oct.  31 


Oct.  81 


Oct.   31 


Oct.  31 
Oct"3i 


OcL  II 


Depar- 


Kov.   7 


Nov.   • 


Dot.     6 


Oct.    6 


Nov.    7 


Nov.    T 

NoVrii' 


Nev.    7 


Tout 
days 


11 


8 


Per  diem  rate 


Foreign 
cumacy 


18,000 


18,000 


18,000 


UkOOO 

'i8,'ooo' 


18,000 

'u,'6oe' 


mooo 


U.S.  dollar 
eouivalent 

or  U.S. 

ouireocy 


saoo 


ISO.  00 


saoo 


saoo 


M.00 


ML  00 


aaoo 


Total  amount 
per  diem 


Foreign 
currency 


144.000 


1*81000 
'i28,'m 


126^000 

liVooo' 


144,000 

'2i«k"oo6' 


UiOOO 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

orC.y. 

correDcy 


400.00 


ssaoo 


3saoo 


»aoo 


400.00 


4oaoo 
"moo" 


«n.oe 


i;eoaoo 


Transportation 


Foreign 
conency 


00,411 

6,362.00 


OS.  411 
6,362.00 

""'fl»,'4ii' 
6,362.00 


*»,4U 

6^263.00 


60,411 

a^acoo 


60,411 

6,262.00 


60,411 
6^448.32 


6^411 

6^262.00 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

oumncy 


1*2.80 
1,N&11 


1*2.80 
1.66&.11 

~i»2.'io' 

1,  S6S.lt 


1*2.80 
1,866.11 


1*180 

1,66*.  11 


102L80 
1,S68.U 


m.80 
•1.61L** 


1st  80 

l.i6&ll 


14,  ua  16 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


144.000 

6*,4U 

6,2(&.00 

1*6.00 

6*.4I1 

6,aaaL00 

126,000 
60.411 

^ae2.oo 

136,000 

00,411 

6,210.00 

144,000 

60,411 

6k  ML  00 

IHOOO 

00,411 

6L2e.OO 

311^000 

ttL411 

(L  44ft.  83 

144,000 

60,411 

^202.00 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

euireucT 


4oaoo 

102.80 

l,S68wU 

860.00 

1*2.8* 

l,(*iwll 

tsaoo 

192.80 
1,8«&.U 

siaoo 

1*3.8* 

1,866.11 

400.00 

1*2.80 

1,  SOL  11 

40a8* 

102.40 

1,666.11 

.  Tsaoo 
ue.80 

1,611.90 

4oaoo 

IK.  80 
1.S6S.11 


17.  rut  1* 


BKCAPITULATION 


and  the  9  proiNstonal  staff  members  of  the  Com- 
k  lain  were  designated  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
J 1 1  Cong,  aa  delegate*  to  the  meetings  of  ths  Inter- 
<  I  trnp  at  Tokyo,  Japan. 
I II  orated  equally  to  all  8  members  of  the  delegation. 


_    $17, 7101  IS 

WATMa  N.  ASPINAU., 

Chalrmun,  Committee  on  Interior  and  /nmitar  Affairt. 

I  Amount  shown  cepieaents  cost  of  round  trip  airline  ticket  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

<  Unoaea  portloa  of  round  trip  airline  ticket  Tokyo/Honoluln  and  Pittsburgh 
WastaingtoD  returned  with  uimsea  portion  of  excess  baggage  autburitatioa. 


UJLiV,  executive 

iaken  from  the 

as  follows: 

4s>t>tant  Secretory 
of  Agrlcul- 


ref^rred 
the 
DepaHment 


ture,  transmitting  a  report  of  a  vlolatkm  of 
aectloa  S679  of  the  Revised  SUtutes,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  An^oprla* 
tlons. 

3487.  A  letter  fron  tb*  Aeeoclate  Admin- 
istrator. Foreign  Agricultural  Servloab  Oe- 
partmrat  at  Agriculture,  tnuumltttng  a  re- 
port on  title  I.  PubUe  Law  440.  afreMnants 
signed  during  Uay  1966,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 


visions of  Public  lAW  85-188;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

3488.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  tb* 
XTnlted  Statee,  transmitting  a  report  of  reo- 
ords  iffoposed  for  rtlspoeal.  pursuant  to  the 
provlalotM  at  68  Stat  877;  to  the  Ooaualttee 
OP  House  Administration. 

8488.  A  letter  tram  the  Chalrmaii,  Vedoial 
Maritime  Commission,  transotlttlng  a  draft 
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of  propoMd  leglsUtion  to  amend  Intarcottstal 
Shipping  Act  of  1933  to  provide  for  account- 
ing at  tbe  expiration  of  a  rate  suspension; 
to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Uarlne  and 
FUherlee. 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AMD   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
H.R.  16029.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  32.  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  tbe  status  of  National 
Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Secvlcea. 

ByMr.  DtNOELX.: 
H3. 16030.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  certain 
gifts,  bequests,  and  devises;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DTAL: 
HJt.  16«31.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  Construction  Act  in  order 
to  permit  tbe  construction  of  classrooms 
under  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  FEIOHAN: 
HJt.  16032.  A  bill  authorizing  the  sale  of 
standard  sliver  dollars  held  by  the  Treasury; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  FINDLKY: 
HJt.  16033.  A  UU  to  eeUbllah  a  U.S.  Com- 
mittee on  Htmian  Bl^ta  to  prepare  for  i>ar- 
tleipatlon  by  the  United  States  in  the  ob- 
aerrance  of  the  year  1908  as  International 
Human  Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
HJt.  16034.  A  bill  to  amend  ttUe  10,  United 
State*  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  BANLKY: 
HJt.  >6036.  A   bill    to  amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  nxler  to  im- 
prove the  programs  under  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

•Bv  Mr.  H  igri'w- 
H.B.  16080.  A  MU  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1930,  to  authorize  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  sea  grant 
ooUeges  and  certain  education,  training,  and 
research  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Bv  Mr  MACKIK  * 
HJl.  16037.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  In  a  case 
where  the  "family  maximum"  provisions  re- 
quire a  reduction  In  benefit  amounts,  bene- 
fits payable  to  stepchildren  who  are  being 
supported  by  a  natural  parent  shaU  be  re- 
duced before  those  payahle  to  other  bene- 
ficiaries;   to   the   Committee  on  Ways   and 


By  Mr.  MILLER: 

HJl.  16038.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  coUec- 
tlon,  compilation,  critical  evaluation,  pub- 
lication, and  sale  of  standard  reference  data: 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

ByMr.PATMAN: 

HA.  18039.  A  blU  to  amend  ttUe  m  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  increase  the  au- 
thority of  tbe  FSderal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation to  obtain  funds  for  use  In  Its  sec- 
ondary market  operations;  to  the  Committee 
on  BanlrlTig  and  Currency. 

HJt.  18040.  A  bill  to  amMid  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mir.  RKINKCKK : 

HJt.  18641.  A  MU  to  amend  tttte  II  of  th* 
Merchant  Marina  Aet.  1988,  to  authortas  the 
establishment  and  operatlan  of  sea  grant 
oolleges  and  certain  sdneatlon,  training,  and 


research   programs:    to  the   Ccwunlttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

ByMr.  RBSNICK: 
HJt.  16042.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  15643.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  212(a) 
(14)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
HJt.  16644.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  m  and 
XI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  to  strengthen  instruction  in  school 
health  and  physical  education,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 
HJt.  16646.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  16640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  contributions  for  the 
support  of  an  aged  i>arent  or  of  a  divorced 
mother  who  is  not  gainfully  employed;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wajrs  and  Means. 

H.R.  16647.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Skiclal  Security  Act  to  provide  that  workers 
who  become  disabled  before  attaining  age  31 
may  qualify  for  disability  Insurance  benefits 
and  tbe  disability  freeze  on  tbe  basis  of  a 
more  appropriate  test  of  substantial  and  re- 
cent employment;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  16648.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Interna- 
tional Monorail  Corp.  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  monorail  service  in  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  and  across  the  Rio  Orande  between  EU 
Paso  and  Cludad  Juarez,  Mexico;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
HJ.  Res.  1160.  Joint   resolution   to   desig- 
nate the  third  Sunday  in  June  of  1900  as 
Father's  Day:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  M<»OAN: 
HJ.  Res.  1167.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

'By  Mr.  ASHLKY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  752.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Service  and  the  Draft:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.  Con.  Res.  763.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Commmlttee  on  National 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Con.  Res.  764.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  hold- 
ing of  elections  in  South  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   CARTER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  755.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  senses  of  Congress  on  the  hold- 
ing of  elections  In  South  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  756.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense   of  Congress  relative   to 
political  developments  in  South  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MACKIB: 
H.  Con.  Res.  767.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  holding 
of  electtoos  In  South  Vietnam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.  Ooo.  B«s.  768.  Ooneurrent  resolution  to 
provide   for   a   permanent   United   Nations 
peaoekeeptng  force;    to  the  tkxnmlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  CARTER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  769.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  permanent  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  ORIDER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  760.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  permanent  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.McVICKER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  761.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  permanent  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  aiATSUNAGA: 

H.  Oon.  Res.  762.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  permanent  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  QX7IE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  763.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  permanent  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force;  to  the  C<»nmlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorialsii 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

487.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  tbe  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  additional  funds  to  State  homes  for 
the  care  of  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

488.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Leglslatiire  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  deduc- 
tion for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes  of  all 
medical  expenses  not  covered  by  insurance; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.ADDABBO: 
H.B.  16049.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
Mastropleri;  to  the  C<Mnmittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DENTON: 
HJt.  15660.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  on  the  claim  of  tbe 
Wasson  Coal  Mining  Corp.  against  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KINO  of  California: 
H.R.  15661.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  KenUro 
Ysonamuro;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MCOORMACK: 
HJl.  16662.  A  bUl  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  claims  of  Hubert 
Ashe  against  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.    15663.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Saku  Hlratsuka;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HJl.  16664.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  NlcoU 
Oallo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas: 
HJl.  16666.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  OuiUermo 
AgiUrre-Santini;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

398.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  City  CouncU,  Maiden,  Mass.,  leUttve  to 
moderate  rental  housing  for  people  ol  mod- 
erate Income,  which  was  referred  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


June  IS,  1966 


REGULATION  OP 

In  compliance  with 
79th  Congress,  title 
Lobbying   Act,   sectlo^i 
provides  as  follows : 

(b)  All  Information  r^ulred  to  be  filed 


l|(^BBYINa  ACT 

Inibllc  Law  601, 

Regulation  of 

308(b).    which 


m. 


The  following 
for  that  quarter: 


QUARTERLY  REPORTS 
repo^  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  1965  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 


A.  Active-Retired  Llgh';^ouse 
ployees  Association,   Post: 
South  Portland,  Maine. 

D.  (6)  $27.80.    E.  (9)  H8-80, 


A.  Aerospace  Industr  i 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSale  i 
ington,  D.C.  , 

D.  (6)  86,306.62.    S.  (I  1  88,308.63. 


i^ss    Association    of 
..Street  NW.,  Wash- 


A.  Bflss  Milnor  Alexand^ti 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington 

B.  Women's  Int< 
Peace  and  fYeedom, 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Intemat  Ipnal 
120 


A.  Allen  &  Murden,  Inc 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committ^   of   Eui^bean 
80-32  St.  Mary  Axe,  Lonlm 
and  Norwegian  Shlpowne  1 1 
Office  Box  1452,  Oelo,  Nor « ay. 

D.  (6)  84.000.    E.  (9)  8^^4.16 


A.  Allen  &  Murden,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Informal  Committed 
ropean  and  Other  Forelgi 
25  Broadway,  New  York,  N 

D.  (6)  84,500.    E.  (9) 


1610  H  Street  NW., 

ot  Eighteen  Eu- 
Crulse  Ship  Lines, 
it. 
.43. 


$im. 


A.  American  Automobile 
G  Street  NW.,  Washlngtoi  i, 


A.  American  Cancer  SoUety,  219  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  86,981.92. 


A.  American   Carpet 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
D.  (6)  8255.   E.  (9)  8261 


A.  American  Dental 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago 
O.  (6)  88,423.82.    E.  (9 


A.  American   Gas   Assfa^iatlon,   Inc.,   605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York. 


A.  American    Hospital 

North  Lake  Shore  Drive, 

D.  (6)   811,519.25.     E. 


A.  American  Library  . 

Huron  Street,  Chicago,  Dl 

D.  (6)   8413.26.     E.    (9) 


A.  American  Life 

Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago)  lU. 
D.  (6)   8220.67.    E.  (9)  [(|2SXn. 


A.  American  Nurses 
Columbus  Circle,  New 
D-  (6)  810,056.    E.  (9) 


Yoi  1 :. 


A.  American  Thrift 
nectlcut  Avenue  NW., 
D.  (6)  8226.     E.  (9) 


A.  American  Transit  ._ 

ington  Avenue.  New  York 

D.  (6)  H6.400.    K.  (9) 


A.  Amerloaa   ... 

*«1«  P  Strert  NW., 

D-  (6)  810,290.06. 


Trucking 
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tmder  tbs  provlslans  of  this  seotkm  with  the 
Clerk  of  ths  Houas  of  Beprsaentatlves  and 
the  Secretary  oS  the  Sanats  shall  bs  eompUsd 
by  said  Clerk  and  Sseratary,  aotlng  Joint^, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quartar  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In 


The  Cleik  of  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tives  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  eom- 
pilation  required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


Service  Em- 
Offlce  Box  2109, 


320  Constitution 
D.C. 

League    for 
Maryland  Avenue 


1616  H  Street  NW., 


Shipowners, 

,  E.C.,  England, 

Association,  Post 


Association,  1712 
D.C. 


iDsUtute,  Inc..  350 
J.Y. 


A«iJclatlon,  211  East 
88,423.82. 


Ir.Y. 

Association,     840 
Chicago,  HI. 
811,619^6. 


(6) 


ApK>claUon,  60  East 
813.445.62. 
Contention,  230  North 


A44oclatlon,  Inc.,   10 
N.Y. 
I  10,060. 


83196 


Wash!  E  gton. 


As  9  >mbly, 
Wa  i  ilngtoB, 


1028  Con- 
,  D.C. 


A^B  Delation,  355  Lex- 
W.Y. 
0,061 4». 


tsaoclattonit  IuCh 
E.  (I)  816,286M. 


A.  American  Vocational  Association,  Inc., 
1026  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ansbeles,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Consolidated  International  llrading 
Corp.,  180  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

D.  (6)  8300.    E.  (9)  871.18. 

A.  Roy  A.  Archibald,  1708  Murchlson  Drive, 
Burllngame,  Calif. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   8200.     E.  (9)   860. 

A.  Arkansas  Railroad  Committee,  1100 
Boyle  Building,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

B.  Class  One  railroads  operating  In  the 
State  of  Arkansas. 

A.  Arnold  tc  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Commissioner  of  Baseball,  680  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  813,606.    E.  (9)  8120. 

,   y 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th'  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Floor  Covering  Committee  Affiliated 
with  the  National  Council  of  American  Im- 
porters, 296  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   810,000.    B.  (0)   866.35. 

A.  Arnold  ft  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  ^ 

B.  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  390  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Arnold  ft  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  81st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Association  of  OU  Pipe  Lines,  1726  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  8226. 

A,  Automatic  Car  Wash  Association,  4432 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    87,066.63.     E.   (9)    8725.86. 

A.  Harry  S  Baer,  Jr.,  1725  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  AeroSpace  Services  Associa- 
tion, 1725  DeSales  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)  862. 

A.  Charles  B.  Bailey,  Sr.,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  ft  Steamship 
Clerks,  Ft'elght  Handlers,  Express,  and  Sta- 
tion Employees,  1016  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

D.  (8)   83,000.    E.  (9)  81,168.78. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  224  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  GottUeb,  Steen  ft'  Hamilton, 
224  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  LoweU  R.  Beck,  1706  DeSalas  Street. 
Washington,  DX?. 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1705  DsSslaa 
Street,  Washington.  DjC. 

D.  (6)  f78.    B.  (•)  810. 


A.  Daniel  S.  BedeU,  1126  10th  Street  NW.. 
Washington  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  AutomobUe 
Aerospace  ft  Agrteoltural  Implement  Workers 
of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

D.  (6)  83,189.00.    B.  (»)  8707A1. 

A.  Cart  H.  Berglund,  007  South  Pine, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

A.  Joel  D.  Blackmon,  910  17tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  MaUers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Mrs.  Myron  R.  Blee,  1447  Marion  Avenue, 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  XIL 

A.  William  Blum,  Jr.,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  83.168.31.     E.  (9)  8471.10. 

A.  Blumberg,  Singer,  Roes  ft  Gordon,  850 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yortt,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  360  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  80,260.     E.  (9)  843. 

A.  Melvln  J.  Boyle,  1200  16th  Sti-eet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Intwnational  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1200  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  83,328.52. 

A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National  Commimlty  Television  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  635  Ttanq>ortation  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Florence  I.  Broadwell,  1737  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  FMeral  Employ- 
ees. 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  82,942.34. 

.  A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  ft  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  ft  Stetion 
Employees,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

D.  (6)  86,962.24.     E.  (9)  86,962.24. 

A.  Robert  J.  Brown,  1736  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Assod- 
ation,  1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  818. 

A.  James  B.  Bryan,  2000  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  425  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago, 
HL 

D.  (6)   81,000.    B.  (9)  81.651.75. 

A.  George  B.  Bumham,  132  Third  Street 
BE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Numerous  stockholders  of  the  Bumham 
Chemical  Co..  182  Third  Street,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (0)  8135.    E.  (9)  8135. 
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A.  CbwlM  8.  Buim,  1103  Ring  Building. 
Waahlngton,  D.O. 

B.  AmTlcmn  Mining  Congreoa,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  («)  $684.60.     K.  (0)  «MS.80. 

A.  0«arge  H.  Buschmann,  3000  K  Street 
NW.,  Waablngton,  D.C. 

B.  Walker  lianufacturlng  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wla. 

D.  (6)  •0,000.     B.  (B)  $3,000. 

A.  The  Camping  Club  of  America,  Inc., 
046  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
DC. 

B.  (0)  $10. 

A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union,  Metal 
Trades  Council,  Poet  Office  Box  471,  Balboa 
HUghts,  CJZ. 

D.  («)  $1,941.06.     B.  (0)  $763M. 

A.  Michael  H.  Cardoso,  1631  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
1631  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A.  John  B.  Carroll,  631  Onondaga  County 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

B.  United  Producer-Dealers  of  America, 
Cblttenango,  N.Y. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mittendorf ,  36  Broadway, 
Mew  York,  N.T. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association,  Poet 
Office  Bos  607,  Durban,  South  Africa. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.     K.  (0)  $4,367.73. 

A.  Donald  E.  Chaimell,  1706  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  I>eSaIes 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $800.     B.  (0)  $36. 

A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Plftb  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $38,403.03.     E.  (0)   $03.70. 

A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avoiue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1760 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,350. 

A.  Cltlaens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
aouroea,  1846  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)   $6,403.83.     E.   (0)   $0,611.81. 

A.  WUUam  F.  Claire,  1146  10th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc.,  133  East 
43d  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  deary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  334 
Southern  Building,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  The  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co..  Ltd., 
1-3  O'Connell  Street,  Sydney,  Australia. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.   (0)   $368.83. 

A.  Committee  for  Time  Uniformity,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $000. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway.  311  East  Chicago 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  311  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $1475. 

A.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  1348  C<m- 
necticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (8)   $16,737.70.     E.  (8)   $30J87.80. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 1038  Gonnectleot  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (8)  $871.87.    B.  (•)  $871.87. 


A.  Oounlhaa.  Casey  8i  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Bicycle  ManufaotureiB  Association,  133 
East  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Donald  M.  Oounlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Com  Millers  Feda»tlon,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  As- 
sociation, 38  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton  Ohio. 

A.  Henry  Ashton  Crosby.  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,473.36. 

A.  C.  B.  Culpepper,  Post  Office  Box  1736, 
Atlanta  Ga. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt  Ship- 
ping Associations,  Inc. 

A.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)   $1,336.     E.  (0)   $343.80. 

A.  Michael  P.  Daniels.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Debevolse,  Plimpton,  Lyons  &  Gates,  320 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  N.Y. 

B.  Edward  O.  Sparrow,  1  East  OOth  Street, 
New  York  M.Y. 

A.  Ronald  W.  De  Lucien,  1133  30th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canneis  Association,  1133  30th 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $360.    E.  (8)   $60. 

A.  Franklin  W.  Denius,  Post  Office  Box 
1148.  AusUn.  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Electric  Service  Co..  Post  Office 
Box  870.  Fort  Worth.  Tex.;  Dallas  Power  ti 
Light  Co..  Dallas,  Tex,,  and  Texas  Power  ft 
Light  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  6331,  Dallas,  Tex. 

E.  (0)   $1,010.73. 

A.  Evelyn  Dubrow,  1710  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  International  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union,  1710  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $2,535.     E.  <0)   $769.06. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  1103  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $653.14. 

A.  Ernest  J.  Baton,  Washington  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Nebraska  Mid-State  Reclamation  Dis- 
trict, Washington  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A  Ernest  J.  Eaton,  Waahlngton  Building, 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Water  Converslm  Institute.  Waahlng- 
ton Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harold  E.  Edwards,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  ot  America,  1600 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  IPa. 

D.  (8)   $8,370.     E.  (0)   $800. 

A.  J.  C.  B.  Ehrin|^a\is,  Jr.,  Poet  Office  Box 
1776,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System,  Post  Office 
Box  1808.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (8)   $4,600.     E.  (0)   $844J8. 


A.  Warren  O.  EUlott,  1701  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
377  Park  Av«iue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $313.60.     E.  (9)   $17.34. 

A.  John  W.  Emelgh,  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)   $538.73.     E.   (9)   $36.10. 

A.  Arthur  S.  FeSerman,  Am«1can  Life 
Convention.  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  330  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Joe  O.  Fendw,  2033  Norfolk  Street, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Non-Profit  Ship- 
ping Associations,  Inc. 

D.   (6)  $815.20. 

A.  Bfello  G.  Fish.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)  $2,835.     E.  (0)  $300. 

A.  Donald  O.  Fletcher.  828  Midland  Bank 
Building.  Btinneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  828  Midland 
Bank   Building,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

D.  (6)  $4,125. 

A.  nrederlck  W.  Ford. 

B.  National  Community  Television  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  535  Transportation  Builldng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Coopera- 
tive, Post  Office  Box  7278.  Station  C.  Atlanta, 

A.  James  F.  Fort,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $63.20. 

A.  Milton  Frlcke,  Papillion,  Nebr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conso-vation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  David  C.  Fullerton,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washii>gton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $35. 

A.  William  A.  Geoghegan.  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Soap  and  Detergent  Association, 
395  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Neal  P.  GUlen.  1713  O  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  AseociaUon,  1713 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Royoe  L.  Olvens,  334  Seventh  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,076.   B.  (9)  $1,663. 

A.  Robert  Oladwlo,  Fruit  Street,  Boston, 


B.  Massachusette  General  Hospital,  Ftuit 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
B.  (9)  $86.00. 

A.  Robert  OUdter,  1843  South  59d  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  „ 

B.  mtemational  MaUen  UDloa,  SMO  BeU 
Oo«v8,  Denver,  Colo. 


June  IS,  1966 


A  Jdba  A.  OoaneU.  ite  l»tb  BtrMk  MW. 

Waahlngton,  D.O.  | 

D.  (6)  81,888.84. 

A  Oomemw  R.  Oray^j  ll71S  O  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  American  AutomoMle  Asioolatloii,  1713 
O  Street  NW.,  Washing^  m  i,  D.O. 

A.  Harold  F.  HammoUl.  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Transportation  AsMclatlon  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  ¥ 'ishlngton.  D.C. 


A.  Robert  M.  aunpt^b.  1300  17th  Street 

NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Counell 
tives,  1300  17th  Street  NjW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,874.98.     X.  (^\  $186.10. 
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Oouoaotlgut 


lir  Farmer  Ooopera- 


A  WUUam  B.  HarmaH  Ar,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  380  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chica0o,  ni. 

a  (6)  $40.34. 

A.  L.  James  Harmai  8on.  Jr.,  1300  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington  p.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Fanner  Coopera- 
tives, 1300  17th  Street  Mar.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,748.98.    I.  (DJ  $147J0. 


A  Redmond  Roop  1 
Alexandria,  Va, 


A.  Kit  H.  Haynes,  13pp  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  Uf  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  it  if.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  B.  Helney,  1  r^itional  Canners  As- 
sociation, 1138  30th  Stn  4t  NW..  Waahlngton,     Court,  Denver,  Oolo. 
DC. 

B.  National  Canners  AUsociatlon,  1188  30th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $876.    B.  (9)  $1 131.71 


A  Noel  Hemmendlngi  1^,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washlngtoi  iJ  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Jap  in  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Aveni  i  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Maurice  O.  Hemdo^  801  Warner  Build- 
ing, Washijtgton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Asaodatilbn  o<  Znanianoe 
Agents.  96  Fulton  Street  Mew  York,  N.Y.  and 
801  Warner  Building,  Wi  ihington,  D.O. 

D.  (6)  $461.10..    X.  (9  ll  8461.10. 


,  80  Kennedy  Street, 


A.  William    J.    Hull.    1000 
Avenue,  Washingttm  D.C. 

B.  Ashland  OU  *  BeOalng  Oow.  1408  Win- 
Chester  Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky. 

A.  William  J.  Hull.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washlngfton.  O.O. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Aasoolatlon, 
Ine. 

A.  Everett  Hutchinson,  889  17th  Street 
MW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners,  888  17th  Street  MW..  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

A.  Meryle  V.  Hutoblnaon,  1080  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses  Association.  Ino.,  10 
Columbus  Circle.  Mew  York.  M.T. 

D.  (6)   83,484J»4. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hatter.  Post  Office  Box  3366. 
Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $6. 

A.  Xlmer  F.  Hutter.  Poet  Office  Box  3366. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mrs.  Ema  H.  Schuyler.  Costa  Mesa. 
Oallf..etal. 

X.  (8)  $312. 

A.  Illinois  Railroad  Association,  186  East 
11th  Place.  Chicago,  III. 

B.  (9)   $3,006.88. 

A.  Institute  of  Bcn^  Iron  ft  Ste^  Inc., 
1739  H  Street  NW,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $309.    B.  (9)  $866.07. 

A.  International  Mallets  Union.  8340  BeU 


12991 

OlMstiint 


A.  Intemattoaal  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio 
ft  Machine  Wwkers,  1136  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DX>. 

X.  (9)   $683.80. 


A.  Chas.  X.  Jackson,  716  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.O. 

A.  Olendon  X.  Johnson.  1701 K  Strcet  MW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  LUa  Oonvantian.  880  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Ghlflago,  SL 

D.  (6)  $93.60.    X.  (9)  $6.83. 

A.  WUlls  Johnson.  800  Mew  Jersey  Avenue 
SB..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Business  Informatton  Servloe.  300  Mew 
Jersey  Avenue  SX,  Washington.  D.O. 


A.  Carey  W.  HlUlard,  1 1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washlnstoi  ij  D.C. 

B.  The  National  bS^  tetter  Carriers'  As-  A^n^^'  wis^^^  n'S 
•odauon,  1760  PennsyliCnU  Avenue  NW..  '^'?"M* '«^-.  ^»?»»»»>«*o^  »-C. 
Washington.  D.C.  I 

D.  (6)  $638.78.    X.  (9)  427.36. 

A.  Frank  N.  Hoffman^  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington;  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,   1500 
Commonwealth  BuUding.  PltUburgh.  Pa. 

O.  (6)  $4,000.    X.  (0)V,000, 


A.  Brdbatt  H. 

Street,  CUoago.  lU. 

B.  National  Preservers  AssocUtJon,  36  Bast 
Chestnut  Street.  Chicago,  Dl. 

A.  Kan  Kendrlck.  1080  16th  Street  MW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  AssocUtion  ot  Wheat  Orowers. 
D.  (8)  $a.88«.a8.    X.  (8)  88.a8«J8. 

A.  William  F.  Kenney.  Mew  Toric.  M.T. 

B.  SheU  OU  Oo.,  60  Weat  80th  Stnat.  Mew 
York.  M.Y. 

A.  Franklin  B.  Kapner.  Berviok  Bank 
BuUdlng.  Barwiok.  Pa. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  at  Pennsylvania, 
1033  Itansportatton  Center,  PblladtiidiU, 
Pa. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Klmhle.  1701  X  Stiaet  MW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Instiranoa  Aaaodatlon  of  America, 
877  Park  Avenue,  Maw  York.  M.Y. 

D.  (6)  8104.     X.  (9)  $8,88. 

A.  John  D.  KnodaU.  Jr,  1780  K  Street 
MW,  WashlngtA,  DXI. 

B.  Humbla  w  ft  Refining  Co.,  Peat  Office 
Bos  3180,  HouatoD,  Tex. 

B.  (0)  8718.88. 

A.  WUUam  L.  Kohler.  1618  P  Street  MW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Ine, 
1816  P  Street  MW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (8)  $1,300.    B.  (9)  8448B8.  ...,^. 

A.  Komlnera  ft  Fort.  639  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  DX:. 

B.  Coounittee  of  American  Steamship 
lilnea,  1166  16th  Street  MW,  WaahUigton, 
DXJ. 

A.  Komlners  ft  Fort,  629  Tower  BuUdlng, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  T.  J.  Stevenson  ft  Oo,  60  Broad  Steeet, 
Mew  York.  M.Y. 

D.  (6)  83J)00.    X.  (9)  818. 

A.  Uoyd  B.  Kuhn.  1735  DeSales  Street 
MW,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Aaro^MMS  Industrisa  Association  ot 
Amarioa,  Ino..  173S  DeSales  Street  MW.. 
Washington.  D.O. 

D.  (6)  84,888.    X.  (9)  $868.62. 

A.'DlUard  B.  Lasseter.  1618  P  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Itucklng  Associations.  Ine, 
1616  P  Street  MW,  WastUngton.  D.O. 

O.  (6)  81,300.    B.  (9)  $636. 


A.  CharUe    W.    Jones.    1130    Connecticut 

A.  John  V.  Lawrenoa.  1618  P  Strwi  RW.. 

B.  American   Carpet  Institute,   Inc.,   860     Washington.  D.C. 


Fifth  Avenna.  Mew  York.  M.T. 
D.  (6)  $330.     E.  (0)  $86. 


A.  Harold    A. 
Denver.  Colo. 


Hosier 


1000  Conuectiout  Avenvi  NW,  Washington, 
A.  Floyd  X.  HuflmanJ  | 


«.  noya  ■.  Huffman  1760  PennsylvanU 
Avenue  MW,  Washlngtoi  Jdxj. 

B.  The  Nattontf  Rural  Latter  Oairiars'  A»- 
•ociatton.  1760  Pennsyl^mla  Avanoa  HW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  («)  $538.78.    E.  (9)  iSlJS. 


A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1110  Ring  BuUdlng. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  BuUdlng,  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

B.  (9)  816.80. 


2340    BeU    Court, 


A.  Jerome  J.  Keattog.  100  Indiana  Avenue 


B.  International  MaUds  Union,  2240  BeU     ^^•'  '^••^'Ington,  D.C. 
Court,  Denver  Colo.        |  ]  B-  National  AaaooUtian  ot  Letter  Carriers, 

100  Indiana  Avenue  MW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

A.  David  P.  HouUhaijJ  1000  Connecticut        °'  ^'^  ^•*^'       

(^(i  Si^!J!l*7::f !9f  »J^„S?i!^     St«s,l^  Angel...  OaUf. 

B.  The  Superior  OU  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars,  Los  Angel...  Calif. 
X.  (9)  8800. 


A.  Charle.  C.  Keablo.  1730  K  Street  MW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Humble  OU  ft  BefltUng  Co,  Post  Office 
Box  3180,  Houston,  Tex. 

X.  (9)  $71J2. 


B.  Amarlran  Ttucklng  Associations.  Ine, 
1616  P  Street  MW..  Washington,  D.O. 
D.  (6)  81,300. 

A.  Thomas  B.  lAwrence.  917  16th  Street 
MW,  WashlngUm.  O.O. 

B.  National  Licensed  Beverage  Aswclation, 
430  Seventh  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $660. 

A.  Robert  J.  Leigh,  1735  K  Street  MW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mattonal  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1788  K  Street  MW,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  868. 

A.  Liberty  Lobby.  Inc.,  182  Third  Street 
ex.,  Washington.  D.a 

D.  (6)  88,466.48.    X,  (9)   818,640.98. 

A.  life  Inmiranoe  Assodattmi  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue,  Mew  Tork.  M.T,  and  1701 
K  Street  MW.,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

D.  (6)  $3,698.46.    ■.  (8)   88.B8e,48. 

A.  John  Unnahan.  1020  L  Street  MW.. 
Washington,  DA 


12902 

ot  tb»  UBltad  SUtM.  Ita  li 
D.  (6)  |S.iaS.    B.  <»)  <(VTOJi 
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June  IS,  196$ 


A.  ^MM  O.  Unff.   MM  V 

W«aI>lii(ton.  D.C. 


A.  J.I 

buqaarqtu,  M.  Mas. 

B.  ItaMlMB  BHOBiaM  OOl  M  ' 

denmlty  Oo.,  1  TowB^ 
D.  (0)  93,000.    1.  (tf  #100. 


Kvntty  TttoiMaa  Amo- 
cl>tlon,  Ino.,  B86  TranaporteMoa  ^'MHlnt. 
WuUUigton.  D.O. 


1«1«P 

D.  («)  #i,aoo, 


I.DXJ. 


IM., 


A.  JSMph  J.  IffThwM.  MOl  OomMcttout 
AvenuA  NW..  WaBtalngtoa,  D.C. 
_B.  TTPifd  atadwortnn  of  Amertc*.  1500 
OHitwiioiwn>mi  BitfHIim,  Ftttslravi^t  IPft. 

D.  (0)  W^STO.    X.  (9) 


ATMoh. 

•n.  700  North  Buah  Btntt,  '^'"igir.  BL 

wuua  o.  ifofffttt.  ns  Rnt  aMuittr  

National  Oottaa  Oonpnw  *  Cotton 
B.  BtaiMlanl  Oil  Co.  of  CalUomla.  et  aL.     WarehouasAaaoclatlon.  1086  Shrine  Building, 
aas  Bush  Street,  San  R«»claco,  Calif. 

Bandlac 


A.  Harry  L-  lA>ffett,  1103 
Due. 
I  mnlag  OoncTHB.  Blag  Build- 
ing, Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  («)  $1,787.00.    X.  <0)  fl68.0S. 

A.  Joaeph  X.  Moody,  MOO  Mth  flUaat  NW. 
WniWgtc  PUD. 
D.  (6) 


431  Mew 
Jeraey  Arvanm  XB,  WtaaMncteB.  O.O. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Berenue 
BodX  Flnarnfx.  14*  BNadvagr,  Bev  York, 
N.T. 

D.  («)  9mmj».  x.  (9)  $urt.t«L 


A.  Mra.  Jennelle 
tlmiatloB 


head,  Xugene  Con- 
Ong. 


A.  Curtla  Morrta,  173S  I  Street  BW,  Waab- 
Ington,  D.C. 

B.  HMertean  dm  9»milal;1aB.  tas,.  MS 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.T. 

A.  Motor  tc  Equipment  Manufcusturera  Aa- 
aodaUon,  804  Weat  68th  Street.  Bew  York. 
N.Y, 

O.  (•)  MOO. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr..  Boat  OlBoe  Box 
7378.  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

Poet  Oflee  Bob  ttlB,  8>aUop  O,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Nadan.  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlagtaa,  DjO. 

B.  National  Council  at  Ttammt  Ooopera- 
tlves,  1300  17th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (8)  f74MJ8X.    B.  (•) 


D.  (8)   1086.30.     X.  <9)   9860.80. 

A.  National  Aaaoclatlon  for  the 
ment  of  Colored  People,  30  Weat  40th  Street. 
mm  Talk,  N.T. 


i<M   at 


Bbleld 


Boulerard.  Alameda.  Calif . 
B.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  StaUona 

Tard.  ATaiaerta,  Calif. 

A.  Olarenoe  M.  MCSataah.  400  PIrat  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C 

B.  Brotharhood  ot  Ballwi^  ti  Steamship 
Olerts,  1019  Vine  Street.  OlBoUmatl,  Ohio. 

D.  (8)   93.031.40    B.  (t)  9SSJ0. 

A.  Balph  J.  McNalr,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Ufa  Inaurance  Aaaoclatlon  of  America, 
S7T  Park  Avenue,  New  Totk.  N.T. 

D.  (8)  9149.    B.  (9)  910J1. 

A.  Jamea  D.  Maon.  989  ITth  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.O. 

B.  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Motor  B\u  Own- 
■n,  839  17th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  Bdwln  B.  Maitfi.  800  Ctandall  Btdldtng. 
Oatt  Lake  Olty,  trtah. 

B.  National  Wool  Orowera  Aaaoclatlon.  000 

OrandaU  Building.  Salt  iMkm  City.  Utah. 

D.  (8)  99,388.    X.  (9)  OTiaiJO.  .    „  «       ,   .        TTZ  „  .. „^ 

I A.  National  Aaaodated  BaatneaaBaan,  1000 

A.  Anold Mayer,  100  mmana  Avenue  NW,     ^°^'!^J^''^L*^'^Z  ^•^^S^J"***^  °^- 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  B  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America.  3800  North 
Sheridan  Boad,  OhleagQ.  zn. 

D.  (8)  93.000.    X.  (9)  9890. 

A.  DaxuM  M«vtn,  30  X  Straart  NW,  Waah- 
lngton. D.C. 

B.  CUNA  Xntematlonal,  me.,  1817  Sher- 
man Avenue.  Madlaon.  Wla. 

D.  (8)  9000.    B.  (9)  9174Ji. 

A.  M.  Bany  M«yiar.  1819  P  Street  NW, 
Waahlngton.  D.O. 

B.  Amarloan  Tracking  Aaaodatlona.  Ine, 
MM  P  Stnet  NW,  Waahlngton,  DX). 

D.  (8)  9780.    B.  (9)  980&aS. 

A.  John  B.  Mnaa.  1815  B  Street  NW,  Waah- 
lngton. D.O. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  ot  the  X7JBJ1, 
MM  H  Btreet  NW,  Waahlngton.  D.O. 

D.  (8)  9360.    E.  (0)  979. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell.  100  Maaaarhuaatta 
Avenue  NW,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aaaoclatlon  for  the  Advance- 
BMnt  at  Qaloawl  People.  30  Weat  40th  Street. 
NewTork.N.T. 

A.  MohlTehnme  Dealers  National  Aaaocla- 
tlon. 80  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chloago.  m. 

B.  (9)  93.339.73. 

A.  M.  D.  Mobley,  1080  15th  Street  NW, 
Waahlagton,  OiC. 

B.  Amerloan  Vocational  Aaaoclatlon.  Xnc, 
108ft  Mth  Street  BW,  Waahlngton.  DJO. 

A.  J.  B.  UodnOI.  Post  OOoe  Bos  400.  Alb». 
querqu^  XL  Mas. 

B.  Aetna  Ufa  taamanoe  Oo.  and  Aetna 
Oaaualty  B  Suretr  Oo,  Ml  Pannlngton  Ave- 
nue. Barttord.  Oonn. 

D.  (8)  93,800.    B.  (9)   9100. 


A.  National  OooneU  of  Vtemer  Ooopera- 
ttvee,  1300  17th  Street  NW,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
D.  (8)  99JBT7J9.    ■.  <0)  M.878.48. 

A.  National  OooaoU.  Juator  Order  United 
American  Medbaalea.  8037  North  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

X.  (9)  9186. 

A.  National  Cooactt  ct  Naval  Air  StatioM 
Bnq^toyae  Orgaalaattona,  9009  Petnafate  Bou- 
levard, Alaaeda,  Calif. 

X.  (0)  9S9B9. 

A.  NattaBal  Oouaaei  AaaoeSataa.  431  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SX.,  Waahlngton.  DjO. 

B.  Central  Scientifle  Co,  1700  Irving  Park 
Boad,  Chicago,  in. 

D.  (6)  9000.    E.  (9)  9448.18. 


A.  NaMonal 
Plana,  435  Nat4B 
lU. 

X.  (9)  91,551.75 


A.  Nattonal  AaaocUtkm  ot  Bhma  BitfUSara 
ot  the  UMted  Statea.  1039  h  BtreK  NW., 
Waahlngtoa,  DjC. 

D.  (6)   98,791.83.    B.  <9)  913.681J1. 


A.  Hattoaal    Vaderatton    at    Bualneaa    A 

Profeealonal  Women'a  Olube,  Inc.,  2012  Mas- 
aaUiuautU  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
D.  («)   99S.890M.    B.  <9)  98.778.79. 

A.  national   Federation   of   Federal   Xm- 
ployeea,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Wadilngton,  D.C. 
D.  (8)   903474J8.    B.  (0)  911,043J4. 

A.  HatlaBal  PartleMiaard  Aaaoclatlan,  711 
14th  Street  NW,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  (9)  98.779.35. 

A.  National  Preaervera  Aaaoclatlon,  35  Xaat 
Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

A.  National  BeclamaOan  Aaaoclatlon,  997 
Mattoaial  Praaa  BalMUng,  WadHngtoa.  D.C. 
O.  (9)  911,6M.0O.    X.  (9)  919,88944. 

A.  Natlonid     BehabUttatlon     Aaaodatton, 
Inc.,  1533  K  Street  NW,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 
D.  <8)  91flll8a.U.    B.  (8)  93,378. 


A.  National 

100  Indiana  Awam 

D.   (8)   9440,884.1 


^  , -♦,_  rt.— «—  "^  NattOBial  Bural  Latter  Carriers'  Aaaocl- 

NW   wLM^taMnr?^  atkm,  1760  PenaaylvanU  Avenue  NW,  Waah- 

iw    /•lawKS'^  Ington.  D.C. 

'•    *•  "'  •»•."»■»•  D.  (6)  98,004.81.    B.  (9)  911.783.3a 


A.  National  Aaaoeiatton  of  Real  Batata 
Boaida,  88  Booth  Wabaah  Aveaue.  Chicago, 
ni.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Waatalag- 
«on.DX3. 

B.  (0)  99,Sa9.7S. 

A.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Inc.,  3  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y,  1848 
Ooamectleat  Avenue  mr,  WaablBgCan.  D.C. 


A.  Mattoaud 

1080  18C 
D.  (8)   93,684.38 


of  Wheat  Orowera, 
DXI. 


B  (9) 


A.  Nattonal    SmaU    Bualneea   Aaaoclatlon, 
1238  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)  96.000.    B.  (9)  93JM2.62. 

A.  Nattonal  Thz  Bqualltr  AaaocUtlon,  Inc.. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  Bunding,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

O.  <6)  98,0»B9.    B.  (9)  97,98049. 

A.  Batloaud  Velephane  Cooperative  Aaaod- 
atton, 1736  K  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.O. 
B  (9)  996. 


A.  Nataoasai  Audto-VUnud  Aaaocilatloai,  Inc., 
8160  Spring  Street,  PaMkx,  Ta. 
D.  (8)  98J08.  B  (8)  9t;918.«9. 

A.  Nattonal  Cannera  Aaaodatton,  1198  30th 
Street  NW,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
D.  (0)  9003,OMJ8.    X.  (9)  97.8S9.A1. 

A.  National  Coal  Polley  Ooniarenoe.  Dm, 
1000  18th  Street  NW.,  WaahlagtOB.  1>X}. 

B.  (9)   98,881.13. 


A.  Nattonal  Wool  < 
OkaadaU  Bunding.  Bait  Lata  City.  Utah. 
O.  («)  911.394.    B.  (9)  9T.O0B9e. 


A.  Samuel   B.   Neel,   1707  H  Street  NW, 
ralili^tnat.  DjO. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankan  Aaawilatinn  of  Amtr- 
»,  in ' 


>,iu. 


A.  Oraham  Z.  Borthup,  1707  H  Btraat  NW, 
Waahlngton,  D.O. 


June  13,  1966 

B.  Mortgage  Bankara 
lea.  Ill  Weat  Waahlngtoi  [ 
D.  (8)  95.439.    B.  (9)^ 


i  iaooiatton  of  Amer- 
aiBtreet,  Chloago,  Ol. 
I  ^060. 

A.  Richard  T.  O'Conn^^I,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Coundl 
tlvea,  1300  17th  Street 
DC. 

D.  (6)   94,060.     B.  (9) 


A.  John  A.  O'DonneU, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Trucking 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Waablligton, 

D.  (6)   91,300. 


A.  Charlee  T.  OlfeUl, 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngtoi^, 

B.  The  American 
Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

D.  (6)  $450.    E.  (9) 


A.  Order  of  BaUway 
men,  OB.C.  &  B.  Bulli^ng, 
Iowa. 

E.  (9)  96,418.11 


A.  John  A.   Overholt, 
Avenue,  Kenalngton,  MdL, 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C 

B.  National  Aaaoclatioi: 
Bmployeea,  1909  Q  Street 
DC. 

D.  (6)  91,269.34. 


A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Ji 
Ing.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  91,300. 
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if  Parmer  6oopera- 

pvw..   Waahlngton. 


9193.78. 

|618  P  Street  NW., 


'  Association,   Inc., 
,  D.C. 


Banlars 


Ir.,  816  Connecticut 
D.C. 

Aaeoclation,  90 


HY. 


U6.98. 
CooUuctors 


10400  Conneotiout 
and  1106  Munaey 

of  Retired  ClvU 
NW..  Waahlngton, 


and  Brake- 
Cedar  Rapids, 


.,  1103  Ring  BuUd- 
C^^greaa,  Ring  BuUd- 


A.  Leonard  B.  Paaquitcchlo,  734  Ninth 
Street  NW,  Washington,  1  ]  .C. 

A.  Brig.  Oen.  J.  L.  Pei|a>n,  USA  (retired), 
LaSalle  Building,  Wasblnfton,  D.O. 

B.  National  Rivers  &:  Harbors  Congress, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue, NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  ' 

D.  (6)  $6,249.09. 


A.  Andrew  A.  Pettis. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  oi 
buUdlng   Workers    of 
Cooper  Street,  Camden,  N 

D.  (6)  M.711.    X.  (9) 


A.  Joaeph  D.  Phelan,  485  Nattonal  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.i  % 

B.  Colorado  River  AssMlation.  417  South 
HIU  Street,  Loa  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.  (9)   ^730. 


Indiana  Avenue 

|Marlne  and  Ship- 
lerlca,    OXB.    534 

11,660.56. 


owd, 


I,  1000  Ring  Bulld- 


A.  Plerson,  BaU  A  Dov 
mg,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pederal  Cartridge  tiorp-  2700  Foehay 
Towers,  Minneapolis,  MU  i  u 

D.  (6)  $260. 


A.  Albert  Pike,  Jr.,  371 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  «. 
277  Park  Avenue.  New 


Park  Avenue,  New 


Aasqc^tion  of  America, 
N.Y. 


lork. 

A.  Bruce  O.  Pike.  400^  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  A  Steamship 
Clwks.  1016  Vine  Street,  ^ndnnatt,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $1300.    X.  (0) 


^7.70. 


A.  James  P.  Plnkney, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking 
161$  p  street  NW,  Was 

D-  (6)  91X)00.    X.  (9) 


Assodattons,  Inc, 
aahltigton.  DXI. 
9106.45. 


A.  J.  Ptaaola  Pohlhana, 
*»enue  NW.,  Waahlngtoi 


S18  P  Street  NW., 


100  MaaaaohtMetti 
J  D.O. 


B.  National  Aaaoclatlon  for  tha  Advanoa- 
ment  of  Colored  People.  30  Weat  40th  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Jamea  H.  Rademaoher.  100  IntlUtna 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Nattonal  Aaaodatton  at  Letter  Carrlera. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW,  Waahlngtoi.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  93,600. 

A.  Bagaa  A  Maaon,  900  17th  Street.  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

B.  The  Bermuda  Trade  Development 
Board,  HamUton,  Bermuda. 

D.  (8)  91.888. 

A.  Began  A  Maaon,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bulk  Food  Carriers,  Inc,  811  California 
Street,  San  Franolaeo,  Calif. 

D.  (8)  9900. 

A.  Bagan  A  Maaon.  900  17th  Street  NW, 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc,  Poet  Office  Box 
1060.  XUsabeth,  N.J 

D.  (8)  9900.    X.  (9)  98.40. 

A.  Ragan  A  Maaon.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.O. 

B.  South  Atianttc  A  Caribbean  Line,  Ino, 
360  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  9300. 

A.  Bdward  M.  Raymond,  1300  17th  Street 
NW,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1300  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  98,760.     B  (9)  9138.44. 

A.  Robert  B.  Bedding,  1101  17;^  Street 
NW.,  Washlntgon,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Time  Uniformity,  1101 
17th  Street  NW,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  E.  Redding.  1101  17th  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW,  Wa8hlngt<»i,  D.C. 

A.  George  L.  Bold.  Jr,  1816  P  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.       « 

B.  American  TVueklng  Aaoelatlons.  Inc, 
1818  P  Street  NW,  Waahlngton.  O.O. 

D.  (8)  9799.98.    B.  (9)  945.40. 

A.  Peter  Begalado,  3519  Southern  Avenue 
BE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  (9)  9403. 

A.  ReUly  A  WelU,  1120  Tower  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Printing  Industrtee  of  America,  Ino, 
90  Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (6)  $S,400.     B.  (9)  $173.98. 

A.  Retired  Officers  Tax  Credit  Committee, 
Post  Office  Box  1966,  Annapolla,  Md. 
D.  (6)   $876.     B.  (9)   91488.73. 

A.  John  Arthur  Reynolds,  858  Xaat  Cort- 
land Avenue,  Freeno.  Calif. 

B.  Western  Cotton  Orowera  Aaaoclatlon, 
Poet  Office  Box  512,  Pteano,  Calif. 

D.  (8)  9313.60.    B.  (9)  9160. 

A.  Harry  H.  Rlchardaon,  835  Auatin  Street, 
Bogaluaa,  La. 

B.  Loulalana  rallroada. 

A.  Warren  8.  Rlchardaon,  131  Cbeatnut 
Avenue,  Washington  Orove,  Md. 

B.  Numaroua  atookholdan  at  tha  Bum- 
ham  Chemleal  Oo,  ISt  Thbrtf  Stratt  8B. 
Waahlngton.  D.O. 

O.  (8)  910. 

A.  John  J.  BUey,  1035  L  Btraat  MW,  Waib- 
ington.  DXI. 


B.  National  Aaaoclatlon  ot  Home  BuUdara 
of  the  united  SUtea,  1825  L  Street  NW, 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

D.  (9)  9800.    B.  (9)  971.75. 

A.  Gloria  Rlordaa,  1128  18th  Street  NW, 
Waahlngton,  D.O. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Badlo 
A  Madilne  Workera,  1138  Mth  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (6)  9500. 

A.  John  BlK>ey,  30  X  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1817  Sher- 
man Avenue,  Madlaon,  Wia. 

D.  (6)   $826.     B  (9)  $88.75. 

A.  WiUlam  Neale  Roaoh,  1818  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Tracking  Aaeoclation,  Inc., 
1818  P  Street  NW,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

D.  (8)  91.300.    X.  (9)  9190. 

A.  WUUam  Neale  Roach.  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Intwnatlonal  Armament  Corp.  (Inter- 
anhco) ,  10  Prince  Street,  Alexandria.  Va. 

D.  (8)  94,000. 

A.  Rubenstein,  Wolfaon  A  Oo,  Zne,  390 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  National  Independent  Coal  Operatora 
Asaoclation,  PikevUle,  Ky. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford.  1918  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Tracking  Aaaodatlona.  Inc, 
1816  P  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (8)   91.300.    B.  (9)   $383.09. 

A.  Francia  J.  Byley,  510  Tttla  A  Trust 
BtiUding,  Phoenix,  Aria. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  California,  San 
ftanclsco.  et  aL 

A-  Stanley  W.  Schroeder.  1103  Bing  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congreaa,  Ring  BuUd- 
lng, Waahlngton,  D.O. 

D.  (8)  9300. 

A.,lheodore  A.  Serrlll.  481  National  Praaa 
Building,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

B.  National  Newapaper  Aaaoolation.  401 
National  Praaa  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.O. 

E.  (9)  9171.47. 

A.  Arnold  F.  Shaw,  503  D  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Comlte  de  Productorea  De  Asucar,  Lima, 
Peru. 

E.  (9)  910.40. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Shaw,  400  FIrat  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway  A  Staauahip 
Clerka,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  CMilo. 

D.  (8)  9474M. 

A.  John  J.  Bheehan,  1001  Oonnectlont 
Avenue  NW,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

B.  United  Steelworkera  of  America.  1600 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittaburgh.  Pa. 

D.  (8)  93.500.    B.  (0)  9900. 

A.  Laurenoa  P.  Sbarfy,  1103  Btng  BuUdlng, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amerloan  Mining  Congreaa.  Blng  Build- 
ing, Waahlngton,  D.C. 

O.  (9)  9576. 

A.  A.  Z.  Shows.  1700  K  Street  NW,  Warti- 
Ington.  D.C. 

B.  mtarannoo.  M  Ptlnoa  Stnat. 
drla.  Va. 

a.  (9)  991Jt. 


A.  Ja(*0. 
Arlington.  Va. 


.i'iiA    I 
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OKib  o(  AaartM.  Ine^  MS 
ATorac  MW^  Waflhlofioa,  D.O. 
X.  (9)  tlO. 

A.  T.  W.  Smiley,  188  But  11th  Place.  Cbl- 
eaco.  m- 

B.  nunoU  lUUroAd  Anoctettoa.  186  Eaot 
11th  PlM*.  Ohleftgo.  m. 

I.  (•)  fUMIM.    

A.  Carleton  D.  Smith.  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  BmUo  Corp.  «t  Amerioft,  SO  SoekafeUer 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Prank  Klngeton  Smith.  1348  ConnecU- 
ent  Avenue  NW^  Waahtncten,  O.O. 

B.  National  Aviation  Tradee  AMOclatlon, 
1848  Coaneetleut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

O.  (8)  8780. 


A.  0ttt^  Ik  tfnimnfWKtlinei,  1000  Oonnectl" 
eat  Avenue  NW.,  Waahtaicton,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  SteM  Wire  Prodneta  Kxportera* 
Aoaoelation.  38  EOaamateucho.  Mlhonbaahl. 
Choo-ku,  Toitjo,  Japan. 

D.  (8)  8348. 

A.  suit  ft  HenuBentfln|{er,  1000  Connects* 
cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Vinyl  Oooda  Manufacturers' 
Association,  11,  S-Chome  Akasaka-Denmacbo, 
Mlnato-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

B.  (•)  $28. 

A.  Stltt  tc  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  A.  D.  Sutton  &  Sons,  1  West  STtti  Street, 
New  Tork,  N.T. 

B.  (•)  838. 


A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connectl- 

A.  Milan  D.  Smith,  1133  20th  Street  NW.,     cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  JuUa  O.  Thompaon.  lOSO  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washlngtom,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses  Association,  Inc.,  lo 
Columbus  Circle.  New  Tcrk.  N.T. 

D.  (8)  82,001.80. 

A.  lugene  M.  Thort,  277  Park  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  832.50.    E.  (9)  $16. 

A.  John  H.  Todd.  1086  Shrine  Building 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Comprees  *  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  Building, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  Townsend  PUua.  Inc.,  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  86,228.48.   K.  (9)  $1,626. 


Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  30th 
Street  NW.,  Washlngtan,  D.C. 

A.  Or.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  jr..  1709  North 
Oleba  Boad,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Be- 
•ources.  713  Dupont  Circle  Building.  Wash- 
higtcn,  D.C. 

D.   (8)  $448138.  B.  (0)  $3,387.48. 

A.  W.  Byron  Sontfl,  1780  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  MoMlehomc  Dealers  National  Aasoda- 
tloa.  89  South  LaSaUe  Street,  Chlotgo.  HI. 

D.  (8)  $3,038.    X.  (9)  $304.73. 

A.  Lawrence  Spelser,  1101  Vermont  Avenue 
KW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amertoan  Civil  UberUes  Xtalon.  188 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  H.Y. 

A.  Chester  S.  Stackpole,  008  Third  Ave- 
Bua,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  AaMrlem  Oas  Assodatas.  Ine^  606  Third 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Mrs.  Alexander  Stewart  (Aanalee),  130 
Maryland  Avenue,  NB..  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  1>oyoriilma  ti  Co.,  me.,  808  Plfth  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (8)  $800.    X.  («)  $180. 


A.  Owight  D.  Townsend,  1013  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  CooperaUve  League  of  VJSJi.,  69  East 

A.  Stltt  A  Hemmendlnger,  1088  Conneetl.     V"»  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  DI. 
cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  

B.  Unlone  Industrtale  Prato,  Prato,  Italy;         A.  TTade  Relations  Council   of  the  US 
Maylls  Associates,  200  West  S4th  Street,  New     Inc.,  133  Bast  43d  Street,  New  York,  NY 
York,  N.Y.  

D.  (8)  81,000.    B.  <9)  $1,000.  A.  TTan^wrtatlon  Association  of  America, 

A.  Nelson  A.  SUttT^^  Connecticut  Ave-     ""  '"^  ^^  NW^ashington,  D.C. 

"^.?Si5'£SS5^^''TradeOou«cfl.lOOO     wihS^jT^D  b™'*'^ ''^  ""^ '*'"'*  ^• 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.        r^rworld  Airlines.  10  Rkdurds  Boad. 

Kansas  Cl^.  Mo. 


A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  800  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  Vnlted 
States. 

D.  (8)  $8,780.    B.  <8)  $301.43. 

A.  Philip  W.  Stroupe.  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  OoBgrass.  Blag  BuSd- 
tBg,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  t8)  $400.    X.  (9)  $7$  JO. 


A.  Paul   T. .  Trultt,    1700  K  Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Plant  Food  Instltate.  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  United  Oerehral  Palsy  AasoelaUon,  821 
West  44th  Street.  Mew  York,  N.Y. 
X.  (9)   $1.0T7M. 


A.  United   Producer-Dealers   of   America, 
Chlttenango,  N.Y. 

D.  (8)   $1,477.38.    X.  (9)   $2388.77. 


A.  Blekard  I..  Btodley.  1400  SOth  Street, 

B.  Women's  IntaruAtlonal  League 'or  Peace  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
and  Freedom,   130  Ma^rland  Avenue  NW,        ^  tlsrfclnsij  Psalsrs  National  Aaaoelatlan, 

Washington,  D.C.  1400  30th  OUaat  ITW.,  Wkshtagtan,  O.a 

D.  (8)   881,408.78.    B.  (»)  $1.18630.  

A.  Surrey,  Karasik.  Gtould  &  Greene.  1118     D.C. 

A.  Stltt  A  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Conneetl-  Woodward  Bnllrttng,  Washlagtaa.  D.O.  

out  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  B-  AssocUted  Sugar  Produeere  of  Onade-        a.  F.  Bourne  Ut>ham.  HI.  1108  Ring  BuUd 

B.  Association  to  Acquire  Compensation  ^°*VP«   and   Martinique,   Boite  Poatale   175,     ing,  Washington  D  C 


A.  United    States-Japan    TYade    Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 


forDamagas  Prior  to  Paaoa  TTvaty.  Naha,     Po^nte-a-Pltre,  Guadeloupe 
Okinawa;    Association    of    Landowners    oi 
Okinawa. 
X.  (9)  $400. 

A.  Stltt  *  ■nuandlBgar,  1000 
eut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  o. 

B.  ISnfceuhetg  Co..  lae.,   1481 
NewTack.H.T. 


A.  Surrey,  Karasik,  Oould  ft  Qreena.  1118 
Woodward  n»»«i«<*««fl  Washington.  DX3. 

B.  South  Puerto  Bleo  8««ar  Co.,  8  Baaover 
Square,  New  Yiork.  N.Y. 

D.  (8)  84,000.    B.  (8)  $8.61. 


A.  Stltt  ft  Hemmsadlnger,  1000  Connectl- 
c«t  Avanna.  Wadringtaa.  D.C. 

B.  ICI  (New  York) ,  tae..  444  MadtooB  Ava- 
BV*.BMrTai*.N.T. 

A.  Stttt  ft.  WsMawadlnger,  1000  ConaeeU- 
out  Avenue  NW..  Waahli^ton.  D.C. 

B.  Ja|paa  OaDan 
Association.   No.    3,   S-Cho 

.Tlakye.Ja 


A.  Sutherland.  AsblU  ft  Brsnnan.  UOO  Far- 
ragut  BuOdlng.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  Aetna 
Casual^  ft  Surety  Co..  l&l  Farmlngton  Ave- 
nue, Hartftord,  Conn. 

D.  (8)  $10,000.   X.  (9)  $3.19430. 


B.  American  m"<"g  Congress.  Blng  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $580. 

A.  Richard  X.  Vemor.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DXl. 

B.  American  Life  Convention.  380  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  lU. 

D.   (6)   $87.93.     B  (9)   $1730. 

A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  Association. 
Inc.  61  Xaat  43d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.  (0)   $4,760.     E.  (0)   $100.16. 


A.  Harold  a  Walkar,  Jr.,  808  Ihlrd  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Awiartnaw    Oas   Assoolatioa,   Inc..   806 


A.  Stltt  ft  Hemmendlnger,  1800  Coaaeotl- 
eut  Avenue.  NW..  Waslilngton.  DX}. 

Association   and   Japan    Rubber 

Miscellaneous     Goods     Division,     Jkaaaaaa 
Chamber  of  Commeroe  of  NMr  Ttak,  tma 
and    toported^  Fooewear    Oronp.    National 

York.  N.Y. 
O.  (8)  $8M0.    B.  (8)  iCTS. 


A.  Sutherland.  JU/tiOl   ft  Brennan.    1300 
Furagut  Btilldlng,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  tYavelers  Insurance  Co.  and  Travelers 
toderanlty  Co.,  1  Tbwei   Square,  Hartford.     '^^^  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Conn. 

D.  (8)  $10,000.   B.  (•)  $8,194.80. 


SweeCtend,  1T06  Murchleon 
IMve.  Burlingaaae,  CMlf . 

B.  KsMooal  Btaeathn  Asaoetetkm,  UOl 
MMi  Street  NW.,  WaACagtoa,  D.O. 

O.  (8)  $888.    B.  (9)  $408.73. 


A.  J.  Woodrow 


nx}. 

B.  Trans  World  Airllnee.  10 
City,  Mb. 


1000  leth  Street 


A.  Paul  R.  Walker,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  life  Insiirance  Association  of  America, 
377  Parte  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 

D.  (8)  $318.    B  (9)  $836. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Wetner,  880  Plfth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
»awrtna,  lae..  880  PMH  Avanaa,  New  Tack. 
N.T. 

D.  (8)  $8378.    B.  (9)  $8130. 
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A.  John  Wells,  Piano, 

B.  National  Associatitin 
Conservation  Districts, 


tVx. 

of  Soli  ft  Water 
:ueague  City,  Tex. 


A.  WiUlam  E.  Welsh, 
Building.  Washington,  Dl<; 

B.  National  Reclamat:$n 
National  Press  Bulldlnj;, 

O.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (0) 


Association,  897 
Washington,  D.C. 
S9533. 


A.  Western   Cotton 
Post  Office  Box  612, 
D.  (6)  $1,302.15.     E. 


((t>wers   Association, 
Fresi  <  I,  Calif. 
(9^)  $675. 


A.  The  Wheat  Users 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington 
D.  (6)  $5,250.     E.  (9) 


iTommittee,  421  New 

D.C. 
$2,69337. 


A.  Don  White,  3150 
IwcVa. 

B.  National      Audlo- 
Inc,  3150  Spring  Streei 

D.  («)  $788.77.     E.  (9 


VtBual     Associations, 
,  Fairfax,  Va. 
$910.68. 
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i07  National  Press 


ring  Street,  Falr- 


A.  John    O.    White,    838    TTaa^ortatlon 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6>  $1,136.    X.  (9)  $88.24. 

A.  Robert  P.  Will.  487  NaUonal  Press 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California,  1111  Simset  Boulevard, 
IjOs  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $3,378.    X.  (9)  877738. 

A.  Laurens  Williams,  1200  Farragut  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Variable  Annuity  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  America,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)   $1,381.15.     E.  (9)   $38139. 


A.  Clay  B.  WoUe,  400  First  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  ft  Steamship 
Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  ClncUmatl,  Ohio. 

A.  Venlo  Wolfsohn,  1729  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  ft  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)   $230. 

A.  Nathan  T.  WolkonOr,  1737  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployeee. 

D.  (6)  $3,69234.     E.  (9)  $1,075.04. 

A.  Lester  L.  Zoael,  400  First  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  ft  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handl««,  Express  ft  Station 
Employees,  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1966:  • 

(Note. — ^The  form  used  for  reports  Is  reproduced  below.    In  the  Interest  of  economy  In  the  Ricoro,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

PiLK  Onc  Copt  With  thk  Sccxctast  or  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Ci.esk  or  the  House  or  REPSESENTATivBa: 
Tills  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  tbe  back  of  tbls  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appbofuate  Letteb  oe  Piocee  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  or  the  "Repoet"  Heaoino  Below: 
"Pbblhiinabt"  Repoet  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Qoabteelt"  Rvokt:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  tbe  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  PJU  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "8,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "6,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compUance  with  aU  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Tear:  19. 


REPORT 

Pubsuant  to  Pedeeal  Regulation  op  Lobbtinc  Act 


p 

QUABTKB                  1 

iBt 

3d 

3d 

4th  1 

( Mark  one  square  only)     | 

Note  on  Itbic  "A". — (a)  In  Geneeal.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  IndiTidual,  as  follows: 

(1)  "Employee". — ^To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address^  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If  the 
"employee"  is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
.     (U)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

pATX  Repobts.    An  agent  or  employee  shovild  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 
(1)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
(U)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


(b) 


A.  Oboanization  OB  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


a.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  wUl  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  be  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  Is  done  In  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  t>e  filed  each  qiuirter. 

B.  Emplotkb. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C". — («)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  ta  Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  tbe 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — {  30a(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  liObbying 
Act  are  requlrml  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration) . 

(c)  After  beginning  sxich  activities,  they  must  fUe  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


O.  Lboislativb  Intebestb,  and  Pxtblications  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approKlmately  bow  long  legisla- 
tive Intereats  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left.  BO  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  ttie  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  w  against  such  statutes  and 
bUlB. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  wilh  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (o)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (U  publications  were  received  as  a 
gtft). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  U  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
'  -ablne  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


APPIDAvrr 

[Omitted  in  printtng] 

PAGE  1^ 
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Noia  ow  Xrk  I)."-  -  (a)  fn  General.  The  term  "ooBtrllmtlan**  IndnOeB  anyMinf  of  value.  When  an  orgaalaatlim  or  ImUndual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  n  i  itter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  Inflwmfiw  togialatloii.  money  reoelTed  by  such  organisation  or  ladlvldual — for 
such  printed  or  duplict  t  sd  matter — is  a  "contribution."  "Hm  term  "oontritoMtlon*  IndtMles  a  gift,  sCbBOiipUon.  loan,  advmnfle,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  c  ( value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whetlier  or  not  le^lly  enfnroBBhlc.  tu  imks  a  oontrUnitloD"— 
Section  302 (a)  of  the  Ix  lUbying  Act.  

(b)  Ir  This  Repobt  Is  roB  an  Bxplotxb. — (1)  In  Oeneml.  Item  T)*  Is  designed  tar  tlM  reporting  of  all  receipta  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  wlU.be  made,  in  aooordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

(II)  Beceipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — ^A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  Bubjeet  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  It  intakes  in  attempting  to  Influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  tbose  whldi  are  available 
in  the  ordinary  course  OC  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  tbe  influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report. 
even  thou^  it  does  luiv  t  expenditures  to  report. 

(III)  Receipta  of  Utltipurpose  OrganliMtions. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  wUdt  are  to  be  eapended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  1  c  influence  legislation.  Such  organiBatlons  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  siirii 
ments.  or  other  contrlt  ( itions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indloatea  the  perwrntage  of  dues. 
assessments,  or  other  o  >  itrlbutlons  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  spec  i  y  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basts.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $501 1  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  eontributton  was  made  solely  for  legtBlative  purposes. 

(c)  Ip  This  Rkpobi  [s  pob  an  Agent  ob  Emflotee. — (1)  In  Oeneral.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  ser roes)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements) .  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Employer  ma  Ci  t^ttributor  of  tSOO  or  More. — When  your  oontributlon  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  net  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  S."  and  the  n  ipie  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (iMCLUDXNf  OoNTBiBirnoNS  and  Loans)  : 

Fill  in  every  blank. 

Jtecelpts  (other  tlian  I04: 

1.  $ Dues  and 

2.  • outs  of  m 

S.  • Printed  or 


If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  tha  number. 


ments 
y  or  anything  of  value 
uplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.  I Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter 

6.  $ Received  ttit  services  (e.gM  salary,  fee.  etc.) 

6.  » Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "»") 

7.  • Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


8.  ). 


...Total  froii    Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 
and  "7" 1 

toans  Received 

"Tbe  term  'contributiobl*  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(a). 
9.  • Total  now*  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans 

10.  i B<mrowed  f4om  others  during  this  Quarter 

11.  i Rq>ald  to  fibers  during  this  Quarter 


la.  8. 


"Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this 
Quarter 


Contributors  of  |SO0  or  more 

(from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 
Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 
days  of  this  Quarter  total  $600  or  more: 

Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  Oils 
page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 
Address  of  Oontilbutor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 
polod  is  Itarch  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  81.  Prepare 
such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount        Name  and  Addreaa  of  Contrfbutor 

{"Period"  from  Jan.  1  through ,  l».. 

$1,500.00    JOtm  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg..  New  York,  N.T. 
$1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago.  HI. 


.-) 


$3,285.00    Total 


Note  on  Item  "E".-  -  (a)  In  Oeneral.  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advanoe,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  at  i  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  enenditure"— 8ection 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Hot. 

(b)  Ir  This  Repobi  Is  pob  an  Aobnt  ob  Emplotzx.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expendltiires  will  come  under  tcleplione  and 
telejgraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  T). 

E.  Expenoitubzs  (Incli  1  iXNO  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


FUl  in  every  blank, 

ExpendUurea  (other  tha  li  loans) 

t.  $ Public  rels  ttons  and  advertising  services 

S.  $..__ Wages,  sallies,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item 

"1") 
S.  $ Gifts  or  CO  atributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  pupUcated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  over:  ikad  (rent.  sun>Ues,  utilities,  etc.) 

8.  $ — . Telephone  snd  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  fodd.  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  e  ■  penditures 


».  $ Total  for  1 J  lIs  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 


10.$. 


..Expended 


11.  $. 


—Total  trot  i 
"10  •  I 


Inuring  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 
January  1  tliroogb  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 


Loans  Umie  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(b). 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  otlieis  during  ttiis  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

18.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  tills  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount    Date  or  Datea—Mame  and  Addreaa  of  Reeipient— Purpose 

$1,750.00    7-11:        Roe  Printtng  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis. 

Mo. — ^Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

$2,400.00    7-15. 8-15.  »-15:     Britten  A  BUten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Washington.  D.C. — Public  relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


H.UOM 

PAcni 


TOTAI. 
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A.  OhariM  D.  AbUrd.  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
WMbUiKton,  D.C. 

B.  M»ir"*"*  PublUtaen  Aaaoolation,  Inc., 
876  LesUigton  Avenue,  New  Tork.  M.T. 

D.  (6)   •2,500.     E.  (0)   $63J>2. 

A.  n^nds  L.  Adama. 

B.  Pmdflc  Power  A  Light  Co.,  Public  Serv- 
ice Building,  Portland.  Oreg. 

D.   (6)   $150.     K.  (9)   922.85. 

A.  Clarence  Q.  Adamjr,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Waablngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Pood  Cbaina, 
1726 1  Street  NW.,  Waanington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   9350. 

A.  Aeroapace  Industrlea  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Waablngton,  D.C. 

D.  <«)  •5339.15.    ■.  (9)   •5339.15. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association, 
4660  Bast-Weat  Highway,  Betbesda,  Md. 

B.  <9)  •6300.42. 

A.  Air  Force  Sergeanta  Association,  Poat 
OiBce  Box  906,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

B.  (9)   9300. 


A.  AFla-ClO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW..  Waablngton,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  •4.180.     B.  (9)  •4,090.05. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  641 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.   (6)    •332,146.39.     B.  (9)    •6366.68. 

A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Aaaoclatlon,  321 
Weat  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Waablngton,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    81,425.     E.   (9)    •1,426. 

A.  American    Insurance    Association.    110 
Wllium  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   •6,062.     B.   (9)   •6.062. 

A.  American  Israel  Public  Affaire  Commit- 
tee, 1841  O  Street  NW.,  Waablngton,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    •3.919.31.     E.   (0)    •7,412.38. 


A.   Air   TnBc  Control   Association, 
626  School  St.  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Inc., 


A.  Air  lYanaport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waablngton, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   •3311.99.     E.  (9)   •3311.99. 

A.  Mlsa  Mllnor  Alexander,  320  Constitution 
Avenue  NB.,  Waablngton.  D.C. 

B.  Women'a  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  120  Maryland  Avenue 
MB.,  Waablngton,  D.C. 

A.  Mrs.  Donna  AUen,  3306  Roes  Place  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  to  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
665  North  Western  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  •860.    B.  (9)  61300.70. 

A.  Keimeth  D.  Allen,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Waablngton,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  LouU  J.  Allen,  1121  NashvUle  Trust 
Building,  NaahvlUe,  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  Ballroada  in  Tenneeaee. 

A.  Nlcholaa  B.  Allen  and  Merrill  Armour, 
444  Shoreham  BiUldlng.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc.,  238 
North  LaSaUe  Street,  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.  (6)  81,675.     E.  (9)  •16.10. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  XTnion,  6026  Wls- 
eonsln  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
O  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  American  CoaUtton  of  Patriotic  Soele- 
tlea.  Inc.,  1038  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Waablngton,  D.C. 

B.  (9)  •1.465.66. 

A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity. 25  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Mercbandlae  Mart  Plan,  Chicago,  Dl.;  425 
13th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (8)    827,220.     B.  (9)    ^27320. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
greaa  of  Induatrlal  ttganlsations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Waablngton,  D.C. 

B.  (•)  •41,480.46. 


A.  American     Justice     Association, 
Defense  Highway,  Oambrills,  Md. 
D.  (6)  82.    E.  (9)   92. 


Inc., 


A.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)    •88,101.18.     E.   (9)    836,976.93. 


A.  American     Medical     Association, 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

B.  (9)   813397.45. 
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A.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver.  Colo. 
D.  (6)   868.41137.     E.  (9)   85,443.68. 


A.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc., 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    810,798.40.     E.   (0)    810,798.40. 


10 


A.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc..  1360  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C. 

O.  (6)  82,128.01.    B.  (9)  ^2,128.01. 

A.  Cyrus  T,  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  ^legel.  Inc.,  2611  West  23d  Street,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

A.  Jerry  L.  Anderson,  3000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A  WAlter  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1003  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

D.  (6)  8343.     B.  (9)  •306.76. 

A.  George  W.  Apperson,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Division  689.  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  David  Apter.  1146  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Guild  of  Preecription  Opticians  of 
America,  Inc.,  1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Arent,  Fox,  Klntner,  Plotkln  &  Kabn, 
1000  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Motor  &  Equipment  Manxifacturers  As- 
sociation, 304  West  68th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)  830.000. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleimi  Institute,  1271  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  83,000.     E.   (9)  •1356.61. 


A.  American  Optometric  Association,  Inc., 
<;o  Dr.  Melvin  D.  Wolfberg,  100  Weat  Pine 
Street.  Selinagrove,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   •6.416.63.     E.  (9)   •6,41633. 

A.  American  Paper  Iitstltute,  Inc.  133 
East  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)   •22.668.     E.   (9)   •6.430. 

A.  American  Plywood  Association,  1119  A 
Street,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

D.   (6)   •2.386.04.     E.   (9)   82.385.04. 


A.  American    Podiatry    Association, 
leth  Street  NW..  Waablngton.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   82408.10.     B.  (9)   82.498.10. 
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A.  American    Pulpwood    Association.    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)   81,600. 

A.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Waablngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  81,48533.     B.  (9)   81,486.63. 

A.  American  Taxpayers  Association,  326 
Pennsylvania  Building,   Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   81,653.17. 

A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Associa- 
tion. '.0  E.  C.  Connor,  224  Ellington  Road, 
Longmeadow.  Mass. 

D.  (6)   8340.09.  " 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  1601  Johnston  Building,  Char- 
lotte. N.C. 

D.  (6)  812369.79.    B.  (9)  812369.79.  ^^ 

A.  A.    V.   Atkinson,    1925    K   Street   NW., 

A.  American  Warehousemen's  Asaociatlon,     Waablngton,  D.C. 
a22  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  m.  B.  (9)  88,752. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Waablngton,  D.C. 

B.  Margaret  Lee  Well,  33  West  67th  Street, 
Ne*^ork,  N.Y. 

B.  (9)  82. 

A.  The  Associated  General  Contractors, 
Inc.,  1867  E  Street  NW.,  Waablngton,  D.C. 

A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark, N.J. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  186  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  ni. 

D. (6)  852S.     E.  (9)  8626. 

A.  AsaoclaUon  of  American  Railroads,  929 
Transportation  Building,  Washington  D.C. 
D.   (6)   88,990.66.     E.  (0)   •8,990.66. 

A.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSalea  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  82,198.96.     E.  (9)  8360.60. 

A.  AsBOCiation  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
portm.  Inc..  661  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  AssocUtion  of  Oil  Pipe  Unes,  1726  K 
Street  NW.,  Waablngton,  D.C. 

B.  (9)  •220. 

A.  AssocUtion  of  Western  Railroads,  224 
Union  SUtlon  Building,  Chicago,  HI. 
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A.  AUantle  Rertnlng  i  )p.,  360  South  Bro»d 
Street,  Phlladelpbla.  Fa. 
E.   (9)  •SOO 

A.  Robert   L.    Augenblick,   61    BroMlway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment     Comiiny     Institute,    81 

Broadway,  New  Tortc.  N.'  r , 
D.  (6)  6100.    B.  (9)  •7^77. 

A.  Richard  W.  AveriU;  1615  H  Street  HW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commje^ce  of  the  VBA. 


A.  Michael  H.  Bader, 
NW.,  Waablngton,  D.C. 

B.  Asaociatlon  <m 
Inc.,  1741  DeSalea  Street  NW.,  Waablngton. 
D.C. 


A.  Harry  8.  Ba«r,  Jr., 
NW.,  Waablngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aerospace 
1725  DeSales  Street  NW,: Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  •67. 


A.  Douglas  B.  BagnellJ  ^alrhope,  Ala. 

B.  Maine    Potato    Colmcll,    Preaque    Isle, 
Maine. 

A  Charles  B.  Bailey,  |$r.,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  BUiway  h  Steamahip 
Clerks  Freight  Handler4, 
Employees,    1015    Vine 
Ohio. 

D.  (6)  •3350.02.     E. 


A  James  F.  Bailey.  l^\  Constitution  Ave 
nue  NW.,  Waablngton. 

B.  United  Brotberhi 
Joiners  of  America,  Wi 

D.  (6)  12360.    B.  (9) 


A  Donald    Baldwin. 
Avenue  NW.,  Wahingtoi 

B.  National  Forest 
1619  Massachusetts  Avei 
DC. 

E.  (9)  •42136. 
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786  DeSalea  Street 
[casting  Standards, 


726  DeSalea  Street 
lOea  Association, 


inell  Pair] 


Bj.pieaa  &  Station 
Street,    Cincinnati, 


)  •939.02. 


of  Carpentera  * 

.  D.C. 
0. 


19    Massachusetts 

.C. 

ucts  Association, 
NW.,  Washington, 


Washington,   D.C. 


A  Ernest  L.   BarcelU^, 
B.  General  Motors  Coep.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich, 

A.  Robert  O.  Bamartll  1360  Connecticut 
Avenue  N.W.,  Washingt<  in,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  GottUeb,  8t4  te  &  Wamiiy^  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  N¥  'i  Waahlngtcm.  D.C. 

_^  I 

A.  Arthur  R.  Bamett, ;  ioo  18tb  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  I 

B.  National   AsaooUtia^  of  Bleotrlo   Co., 
1800  18th  Street  NW.,  Wekhington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  8726.    B.  (9)  81193.    ' 


T.  3ili 


First  Street  NW., 


A.  Irwin  L.  Barney, 
Washington,  D.C. 

^^Brothwhood  RaUwa^  Carmen  of  Amwrica, 
♦W9  Main  Street,  Kansai  blty.  Mo. 

D-  (6)  •3,600. 

A.  A.  Wesley  BarthebUes,  2138  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washingtoi  ij  D.C. 

B.  Insurance  Co.  0*  Worth  Amertca  and 
Lire  Insurance  Co.  of  irertb  America,  1600 
Arch  Street,  Phlladelphl  d  Pa. 

D.  (6)  8390.    B.  (9)9i|5.41. 


(OCM),  683  Bhoteham  fmS^WUhin^ 


A.  lira.  IMt*  IMtTia  Bewd.  1707  L  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  ratemetianel  Telephone  *  Tstatraph 
Corp.,  1707  L  Street  KW..  Waabincton.  DX3. 

D.  (6)  88300.    B.  (9)  84350. 

A.  Donald  S.  Beattle.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  BaUway  lAbor  BiecutlTea'  AaaooUtlon. 
400  Fliet  Street  NW.,  Washhigton,  D.O. 

D.  (6)  51,060. 


B.  Committee  for  8tu<ty  ot  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  BroMlway,  New  Tork.  M.T.     , 
O.  (6)  •6,100.    B.  (9)  •7«2ai. 

A.  Eugene  P.  Boardman,  245  Second  Street 
NB..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  FMende  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 346  Second  Street  NB.,  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  •S.IOO.    B.  (9)  85. 


A.  Fred  F.  Bockmon,  406  Luhrs  BuUding, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co..  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  the  Atchlnaon.  To- 
peka  *  Sante  Fa  BaUway,  131  Bast  BUth 
Street,  Loa  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  6150.    B.  (9)  51730. 

A.  James  F.  Bell,  1001  Connecticut  Ave-  ~~~' 

nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  ^  Maurice  O.  Boehl,  018  I6th  Street  NW., 

B.  National  Aasoctotlon  of  Supervisors  of     ^!f*4!!^*°^ P?'    ^  ,.         ...       .  ^ 
State  Banks,  Munsey  BuUding,  Washington;        ^-  National  AssocUtion  of  Uanufaeturers. 


A.  John  H.  Beldler,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Induatrlal  Union  Department,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   88,780.     B.   (9)    8557.47. 


D.C. 
D.  (6)  8760.    B.  (9)  81334. 

A.  J.  O.  Bellenger,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  AasociaUon  of  Retired  ClvU 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  81,760.   B.  (9)  866.11. 

A.  Ernest  H.  Benson,  400  Firat  Street  MW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 


A.  Eugene  F.  Bocan,  1000  18tli  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Investment     Company     Instltnte,     61 
Broadway,  Mew  Tork,  M.T. 

A.  Book  Manufaeturera'  Institute,  Xne.,  35 
West  43d  Street,  New  Tork,  M.T. 
D.  (6)  8100.    B.  (9)  8108.75. 

A.  Lyle  R.  Aoren,  Seminole,  OkU. 

B.  The  AssocUtion  of  Western  Railways, 


Bri*i>thi^h;x>d^of  Maintenance  of  Way     2MT;ni<«Statton  BuUding.  Chicago,  HI. 


Employes,  13060  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 
D.  (6)  85350. 

A.  Reed  A.  Benson.  1038  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  Inc.,  886  Con- 
cord Avenue,  Belmont,  llaes. 

A.  Helen  Berthdot,   1935  K  Street  MW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communication  Workers  of  Amtrlce. 
1936  K  Street  MW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  (9)  84347J7. 

A.  Andrew  J.  BlemQler,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  ti  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organisations. 

D.  (6)  86,480.    B.  (9)  8354.06. 


A.  Robert  T.  Berth.  777  14th  Street  MW., 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  870  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, Mew  Tork.  M.T. 

D.  (6)   83,000.    B.  (9)  830838. 

A.  O.  Stewart  Boeweil.  630  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  CouncU  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers, 620  Southern  BuUding,  Waahlngton. 
D.O. 

D.  (6)  8748.    B.  (9)  •66.09. 

A.  Samuel  K.  Boyle,  438  Sooth  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement, 
804  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  8139134.    B.  (9)  8860. 


A.  Walter  J.  Blerwagen,  6036  Wisconsin     wIl^SS?  D  b"^''  ""  "*  "^^  ^ ' 
Avenue,  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.O.  wasmngwm,  d.c. 


B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5036  Wis- 
consin Avenue  MW..  Washington,  D.O. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird.  918  16th  Street  MW., 
Waahlngton,  D.O. 

B.  Paul  Revere  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

A.  John  H.  Bivins,   1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americaa,  Mew  Tork,  NT. 

B.  American    Petroleum    Institute,    1371 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  Tork,  M.T. 

D.  (6)  8670. 


B.  American  Automobile  AssocUtion,  1713 
O  Street  MW.,  Waahlngton.  D.O. 

A.  Joseph  B.  Brady.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of  the 
Beverage  Industry, 

B.  (0)  868037. 

A.  A.  Marvin  Braverman,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  MW.,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

B.  lUohael  Ladney.  Jr..  18135  Beat  Ten  MUe 
Boad.  Bast  Detroit.  Mich. 

B.  (9)  83. 


A.  Robert  W.  Blair. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 
B.  (9)    866038. 


W^£SS^  do"*"'  "*1  """  ^*^*  ^"  ^^  Office' BOX  li^.  M;ii'^.  -Snn 

NW-lTaKjl^^^^-.^'  ""  "*^  ^^  wib^^^SS*'^^*^  ^  "^^  '^■' 

A    p™.  »«**.       .17"  1      ^  ^  Communications  Workers  ol  America. 

w.i;hiVS-.^J^  ■*'    Uboreham  BuUding,  1938  K  Street  MW..  Washington,  D.O. 

n   l^°'£l*'-  ■•  <»)  W,781.77. 

B.  dear    Channel    B^^adoaetlng   flarrlee  


A.  Thomas  C.  Brickie,  803  Ring  BuUding, 
Washington.  D.O. 

B.  National  Lumber  &  BuUding  iUterlal 
Dealera  AssocUtion,  802  Bing  Building,  Wash- 

A.  Wm.  Rhea  Blake,  1918  North  Parkway,     Ington,  D.C. 
MemphU,  Tenn.  O.  (6)  82,000. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU   of   Amwioa, 


A.  Parke  C.  Brlnkley,  1165  16th  Street  «W„ 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
cUtion. 

A.  WaUy  Brieeoe. 

B.  National  Community  Tslevlaion  AaK>- 
olatlon,  Ino.,  585  Tran^ortatton  BuUding, 


A.  WUUam  Blum,  Jt^  1816  H  Street  NW..     Washington,  D.O. 
Washington,  DXJ.  D.  (6)  1188.    ■.  (0)  81830. 


.  .-,«.■  i\ 
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A.  OvM  A.  Brody.  1640  Rhode  VtaoA  Aw- 
BiM  RW.,  Wnbliigtoa.  D.O. 

B.  Antl<Dafaunitkm  LMftw  of  B'Bal  BYttb. 
815  LntagtoD  ATonue,  Kew  Tork,  N.T. 

D.  («)  $m. 

A.  W.  8.  BrantojTt  606  ^ixdnl  Atsbim,  IVbw 
Tork,  If  .T. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  AaaocUUon,  906 
Third  ATOiue,  New  Tork.  N.T. 

A.  Cart  Broim.  897  National  Pnei  Build- 
ing. Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Nbttaoal  Beehunattan  Aaaoclatlan.  887 
National  Vnm  Building.  Waitfilngton,  D.C. 

D.  6)   84,380.01.   X.  (9)   8119.79. 

A.  Derek  Brook*.  1038  Vermont  ATenne 
MW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  NaOonal  Setan  Pumlture  Aaaodatlon, 
1180  MerohtndlM  Mart.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)   $1JBOO.    E.  (9)   8813.68. 

A.  J.  Hohert  Brooae,  lOSO  16th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.O. 

B.  Animal  Health  Inatltttte.  1030  18th 
Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown.  919  18th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Aasoclatlon, 
•19  18th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (8)  8300. 

A.  Brown,  Lund  *  Levin,  1838 1  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Amertoan  *  Porelgn  Power  Co..  Inc., 
100  Church  Street,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (8)  83,000.    X.  (9)  838^1. 

.  A.  Brown.  Uiwl  *  Levin.  1838  I  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aaaodatlon  of  Electric  Coe., 
1300  18th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.O. 

IX  (6)   81.800.    X.  (9)  81.4MJ0. 

A.  Robert  W.  Bruce,  140  New  Montgomery 
Street.  San  PranolaeOk  OalU . 

B.  The  Paelflo  Telephone  *  Tblegraph  Co., 
140  New  Monttfomary  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

O.  (8)  $476.    X.  (8)   8738. 

A.  Lyman  It.  Bryan,  3000  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.O. 

B.  Amertaan  XnaUtuU  of  Cartined  Public 
Accountanta,  666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Tork. 
N.T. 

A.  Oeorge  8.  Buck.  Ar..  Post  Office  Box 
13388,  MemphU.  Tenn. 

B.  Mkttonal  Obtton  Ooanell  at  America, 
Posit  OflBoe  Bos  13980,  Memphis,  ^^nn. 

D.  (6)   869.     X.  (9)   88.14. 

A.  Henry  H.  Buokman,  64  Buckman  Build- 
ing, JaekaoBVlde,  Fla. 

B.  The  Canal  Authortty  of  the  State  ot 
Wot  Ida.    800    Roarile    Street,    JaekaonvUle, 

Fla. 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  64  Buckman  Build- 
ing, JaekaoBviUe,  Ra. 

B.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  Dlatxlet,  Cltl- 
■ana  Bank  BoDdlng,  Bunnell.  Fla. 

A.  Oeorge  S.  BuUen. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Bualnaaa,  931  Waahlngton  Building,  Waah- 
lngton, IXO. 

A.  Normaa  D.  Burai,  181V  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  National  RetaU  Merehanta  Aaaodatton, 
100  Weat  Slat  Street.  New  Task.  N.T. 

m.  (9)  ovr.TT. 

A.  Oeorge  J.  Burger,  360  WMt  STth  Btrest, 
Hew  Tork.  N.T. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  360 
Weet  67th  Street.  New  Tork.  N.T. 


A.  Oeecge    J.    Bwgar,    031 
Building.  Waahlngton.  DA 

B.  HMiaiua    ^OiHiWon    «C 
Business.  091  WashiaglOQ  BnlKtIng, 
ington.  D.C. 


Washington 


Wa 


A.  O.  P.  BoilB,  M80  Massaflmastts  Avenue 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

a.  Itte  Amaslcan  Sbart  lias  RaUroad  As- 
aocUtton.  SOOO  MaaanrhuseHs  Avenue  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  8663UK>. 

A.  Burley  *  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Xsi>ort 
AasocUtlon.  Post  Ofltee  Box  860.  Lexington, 
Ky. 

X.  (9)  8607 J8. 

A.  Ouatave  Bunnateter.  408  18th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Amecieaa  Farm  Bureau  Fedacatlan, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Flasa.  Chicago.  HL 

D.  (6)  81.631J6. 

A.  David  Burpee,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

B.  (9)  tMOM. 

A.  omn  A.  Burrowa.  1300  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.O. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1300  18th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

D.  (8)  84,OOOj08. 

A.  HolUa  W.  Burt.  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.O. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervlaora  oC 
State  Banka,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.O. 

O.  (8)  803.60. 

A.  Herbert  H.  Butler,  480  Pennaylvanla 
Building,  Washington,  DX}. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Aasoelatlon,  488  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  .8160.    B.  (ft)  81.S70M. 

A.  C.  O.  Caffrey,  1130  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Amsrtnan  Textile  Uanufactureca  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1801  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte, 
NXl. 

D.  (6)  8760.30.    X.  (0)  800. 

A.  Oordon  L.  Calvert.  438  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DjC. 

B.  Inveetment  Bankers  Association  at 
America.  426  13th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  83.000.    X.  (9)   8370. 

A.  Carl  C.  CampbeU,  1300  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Poet  Office  Box  13386,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  9a7M. 

A.  The  Camping  Club  of  America,  Inc., 
996  National  Preaa  Building.  Washington. 
D.C. 

X.  (9)   810. 

A.  The  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  803  Roeelle  Street,  JaekaonvUle.  Ra. 

A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  union-Metal 
TVadea  Council,  Poet  Office  Box  471,  Balboa 
Heights,  C2. 

D.  (6)   83.004J7.    X.  (9)  $378.08. 

A.  Marvin  Caplan.  816  16th  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  UnUm  Department,  AFL- 
CIO.  818  16th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  CC. 

D.  (6)   81.483.    X.  (9)   871.46. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  806  Farragut  Build- 
ing, Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  Burcq^ean  Shipowner*, 
30-83  St.  Mary  Axe,  London  X.C.  8,  Xngland. 

D.  (6)   83.760.    X.  (9)  8437.36. 


A.  Michael  H.  OardoBO.  1831  Mew  Bampehlre 

Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

B.  Aaeociatlon  of  American  Law  Sehoola, 
1631  New  Hampehlre  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlng- 
ton, D.O. 

A.  Jamee  R.  Cames,  1038  Connectleut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc.,  1826  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)  81,350. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1360  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1380  Oonneetient  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.O. 

D.  (6)  81,600.     X.  (9)  8311.86. 

A.  Robert  S.  Carr,  1330  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Htaram  Walker  tc  Sons,  Inc.,  8833  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit,  Mlidi. 

A.  H.  Allen  Carroll,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
Tork,  N.T. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
105  Broadway,  New  York,  N.T. 

O.  (6)  0188. 

A.  Bine  A.  Carstenson. 

B.  The  Fanners'  Bdueatlonal  It  Co-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  1013  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  8933.04.    X.  (0)  844.37. 

A.  E\igene  C.  Carusl,  1899  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Ooounlttee  for  naga  at  Necea- 
alty,  35  Broadway,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  8100. 

A.  Central  Ariaona  Project  Aaaodatlon,  1124 
Arlaona  Title  BoUdlng,  PhoenU,  Aria. 
D.   (8)   844,811.14.     X.   (9)   033,833.67. 

A.  Alger  B.  Chapman,  Jr.,  II  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  New  Tork  Stock  Bxehange,  11  WaU 
Street,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

A.  Chapman,  DlSalle  A  Friedman,  425  13th 
Street  NW..  Washlngtoai,  DO. 

B.  Alaaka  Pipdlne  0&,  Poet  Office  Box  8664. 
Houston,  Tta. 

D.  (0)01,600.    B.  (9)830.00. 

A.  Chapman,  DiSalle  A  Friedman.  438  13th 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Aaodaelon  de  Oomerdantee,  en  Ucores 
de  Nogalaa,  Sonera,  Obregon  No.  102.  Nogales, 
Sonora,  Mexico.  _ 

E.  (9)  84. 

A.  Chapman,  DlSalle  A  Friedman,  436  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Strohmeyer  A  Arpe  Co.,  180-141  nrank- 
lln  Street,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (6)   81.606J6.     B.  (9)   8164.29. 

A.  Chapman,  DlSalle  A  Friedman,  426  ISth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Union  NacioBal  de  Productoree  de  Asu- 
car,  S.  A.  de  C.  y..  Balderas  80— J>rlmer  Plso. 
Mexico  D.  P.,  Mexico. 

D.  (6)   810.000.     B.  (9)   8303.27. 

A.  Jamee  W.  Chapman,  1638  I  Street  NW., 
Washlngtoai,  D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association.  1008 1  Smet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (0)  83,70040. 

A.  OharttaMe  OoBtrtbotors  Aasoelatlon. 
100  CM  Tork  Road,  Je^lntowB.  Fa. 

A.  Oeorge  O.  Cheek,  1119  A  Street,  Taeoma, 
Waah. 


June  13,  1966 


B.  i 

street, 
X.  ( 


Washington,  D.C. 
B.  Brotherhood  of  R4^road  Trainman 
X.  (9)  8160. 


A.  Xdwln  S.  Cohen,  36  Broadway,  New  Tork, 
N.T. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute,     61 
A.  The  Christian  AiAendment  Movement,     Broadway,  New  Tork,  N.T. 


804  Penn  Avenue,  Pttti  t  urgh.  Pa. 


D.  (6)  81.736.70. 


K  Street  NW.,  Waahlni 


B.  The  AtotUson, 
way  Co.,  80  Bast  Ji 

ni. 
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AssooUtlain.  1119  A 


First  Street  MW., 


A.  CUy  L.  Cochran,  016  16th  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.O. 

B.  Industrial    Union    Department,    AFL- 
CIO.  818  16th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   81.740J0.    B.  (9)  017440. 


A.  Citlaens  Commit M  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 1346  Oonn^qtlcut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  810,70440.    $1  (9)  89,318.41. 

A.  AUen  0.  K.  Clar^  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Shipbuilders  OmiAcU  of  America,  1730 


A.  R.  T.  Oompton,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Waitfilngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  AasocUtlon  of  Manufaoturera. 

A.  Paul  B.  Oomstook,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  ot  Broadoasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 


(9)  84.14013. 


D.   (6)   8300.     X.  (9)   IT941. 


A.  John  C.  Oona,  818  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 

.    T       w  «-w      '^~r.      .  .^      «  .  ^.  ^-  ***°  American  World  Airways,  818  16Ui 

A.  Joseph  Cohen.  NaUonal  Press  BuUdlng,  street  NW.,  Washington.  D  C 
Washington,  D.C.    • 

B.  The    National    Association    of    RetaU  a.  Raymond  F.  Oonkllng.   186  Xast  43d 
Druggists,  1  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  street.  New  Tork,  Nt! 


a.D.C. 


Maritime  Oommlt- 
NW.,  Washington, 


A.  Xarl  W.  Clark. 

B.  Labor-Managem( 
tee,  100  Indiana  Ave^ 
D.O. 

D.  (6)  81438.    X.  (f 


A.  Robert  M.  Clarkj|l710  H  Street  MW., 
Waahlngton.  D.O. 


D.  (6)  8750. 

A.  Cole  A  Oroner,  1780  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Task  Force  of  Small  American  Ship- 
buUdera.  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  87.136.10.  ^ 

A.  J.  I.  Corner,  Jr.,  3000  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Una  w^nw^^ 
Association,  2000  Maasachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  831740. 


Bka  A  SanU  Fe  RaU- 
Boulevard,  Chicago, 


t>f  America,  1100  Na- 


A.  Roger  A.   Clark, 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Wine  Conference 
tlonal  Preaa  BuUdlng,  Waahlngton,  D.C 

E.  (9)  81348. 

A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee, Poat  Office  Box  iau6,  Kanaas  City,  Mo. 
X  (9)  880440.  I 

A.  Clear  Channel  Broadcaating  Service 
(CCBS).  633  Shorehaiti  BuUdlng,  Washing- 
ton, D.O.  I 

A.  Cleary,  OottUeb,  ( i^n  A  HamUton,  1360 
Oonnecttcut  Avenue  ».yr.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 


A.  Nicholas  S.  Collins,   1166   16th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Committee    of    American     Steamahlp 
730  K  Street  NW      Llnee,   1166  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D.C. 
O.  (6)  0340.    B.  (9)  01148. 


B.  The  Colonial  Su|4r  Refining  Co.,  Ltd..  nw,  Waahiii^onTD.C. 

1   /a?^.?^^***^  t'^*™^'  '^"■*'^'  BrNatSSTlSi,^  Manufacturers  As- 

".  ioi  «i,ouo.  socUUon,  Inc..   343   Madison  Avenue,  New 

A.  aeary,  OottUeb.  iMeen  A  HamUton,  1380  d    (6)  8600     B    (9)  89440 
Connecticut  Avenue  l^V..  Washington,  D.C.  ^^' 

B.  A.  Gross  A  Co.,  N  ^  Tork,  N.T.,  at  aL 
X.  (9)   813.60.  j^^  ^  Waahlngton,  D.C 


,    _  ^  , ,  B.  Tool  A  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 

A.  vltuj,  OottUeb,  t  ileen  A  HamUton.  1360     mittee,  %  Tlie  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  Reading, 
Connecticut  Avenue  MW.,  Washington,  D.O.     Pa. 


B.  The  OU  Shale 

New  Tork.  N.T. 

B.  (9)  811.08. 


A.  Xarle  0.  Clements ,  1919  18th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  DX!.  ' 

B.  Liggett  A  Myera  T  »^oco  Co. 

A.  Earle  O.  01ament4919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  p.  LorUlard  Co, 


A.  Xarle  O.  Clements , 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  PhUip  Morris,  me. 


A.  Xtrto  O.  Clements 
Washington.  D.O.  1 1 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobicoo  Oe. 


A.  Paul  O.  CoUlns,  816  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  Tork.  N.T. 

D.  (8)  8136. 

A.  Corner,  Shannon  A  RUl,  1836  I  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National    BroUer    OouncU,    1166    16th 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   8300. 


B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  186  Xast  43d  Street,  New 
Tork.  N.T. 
D.  (8)  8130.   X.  (0)  87440. 

A.  John  D.  Conner,  1638  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DX*. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  36 
Weet  48d  Street,  New  Tork.  N.T. 

A.  Robert  J.  Oonn«.  Jr.,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Chrysler  Owp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue,  Detroit.  Mkdi. 

D.  (6)  0104.    X.  (8)  08040. 

A.  Harry  N.  Oook.  1180  17th  Street  MW., 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Oonferenoe. 

A.  Bdward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1800  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  MUton  cooper.  16th  Street  and  New 
Tork  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  New  Toric  Stock  Xxohange.   11   WaU 
Street,  New  Toric.  N.T. 

A.  J.  MUton  Cooper,  16th  and  Mew  Tork 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co..  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 


A.  John  Shepherd  Cooper,  1736  K  Street 

A.  corner.  Shannon  A  RUl,  1838  I  Street     ^■'  Z^S^^^f^'P^' 


D.  (6)  8600. 

A.  CoUler,  Shannon  A  RIU,  1836  I  Street 


I.,  600  Fifth  Avenue,        D.  (8)  $760.    X.  (9)  8188.10. 


A.  Earie  0.  dementi ,  B19  18th  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.O.  | 

B.  The  American  Topoooo  Ooi 

A.  Earie  C.  elemental  1919  18th  Street  N.W., 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  I 

B.  Brown  A  WilUan  4m  Tobaooo  Corp. 


B.  Padfio  Oaa  *  Bleotrte  COh  946  Market 
Street,  San  rtandaoo,  Calif. 
D.  (8)  83480.    K.  (9)  83413.78. 

A.  Joahua  W.  Cooper,  630  Sooth  Lse  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Portamouth-Xlttery  Armed  Servlcea 
Committee,  inc..  Post  Office  Box  389,  Ports- 
mouth, HM. 

O.  (8)  88400.    B.  (9)  81461.10. 

A.  MltoheU  J.  Cooper,  1088  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DXI. 

B.  OouneU  of  Forest  Industries.  1477  Weet 
Penden  Street,  Tanoouvar.  B.C,  Canada. 

D.  (6)  88,000.    X.  (8)  838.76. 

A.  MltoheU  J.  Cooper,  1806  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

A.  Committee  for  AutomobUe  Xxdse  Tax  ^  "•  *?!'^!^^  °"I'***"'^..?iJ?^   Manufao- 

Repeal,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  ^»«"Assooiatton.  Inc.,  444  Madison  Avenue. 

U  c                                                                   -^^  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  88480.     X.  (9)  060.46. 

A.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com-         .    .^     ^  „  — T"  ^  .^    ^  ...^ 

moTDlal  Bank  Parttcipatlon  in  PubUc  Fl-        ^  ^^"  Cooperattve  Lsegue  at  the  United 
nandng,  60  Sooth  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  ni.     **»*••  ot  America  Association,  Inc.,  69  Bast 


A.  Colorado  RaUroad  Aasoelatlon,  703  Ma- 
Jestle  BuUdlng,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  RaUroad  Association.  703  Ma- 
jestic BuUdlng.  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)   8836.69.     E.  (9)   8886.68. 


919  18th  Street  NW., 


019  18th  Steeet  MW.. 


D.  (6)  83416. 

A.  Committee  for  a  Free  Cotton  Market, 
Inc..  1738  K  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
X.  (9)  86.086. 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Plnanolng,  149  Broadway.  New  Tork.  M,T. 

B.  (9)   8644748. 

A.  Committee  Cor  Time  UnUonUty,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 
X.  (9)  8161/44. 


Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago.  HI. 
D.  (6)  0040O.    X.  (9)  81498. 

A.  CounoU  for  a  Uvable  World,  1846  Con- 
necticut Avenue  MW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  031460.40..   ■.  (0)  014^8347. 

A.  OouncU  of  Machanioa  Specialty  Con- 
tracting mdustrtaa,  ZOOm  1036  Cotinecttcut 
Avenoe  MW.,  Washington.  IXO. 

A.  Oounlhaa.  Oasay  A  Loomla,  1000  Con- 
aaottoot  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton.  DXi. 
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B.  Btcyele  MMiiifaeturara  AHOoUtton, 
iMt  4ad  Street,  New  Tork,  H.T. 


A.  Don*Id  IC  OotinlhMi.  1000  Oonnectlcnt 
ATetxuc,  Waablncton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Com  Millers  Vederatlon,  1000 
Coonectlcat  Avenue.  Weehlngton.  O.C. 

A.  Donald  IC  Connlhan,  1000  Connectlcat 
Avenue.  WaetUafton.  HC. 

B.  Claaeroom  Periodical  PubU«bers  Aeeod- 
atton.  S8  West  PUth  SUeet.  Dayton.  Ohio. 

A.  EdaaU  Lee  CoupUn,  441  Eaat  Jefferson 
Avenue.  Detroit,  Midi. 

B.  Michigan  Hospital  Service,  441  Kaet  Jef- 
terson  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (0)  tLeSO.    X.  (0)  9M.01. 

A.  Covington  *  Burling,  701  Utalon  TVust 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  IMrtrlbutors' 
Association.  1600  Massachusetts  Avenue  MW., 
Washington,  DjC. 

A.  Covington  *  Burling.  701  TTnlon  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Li^twelgbt  Aggregates  Percentage  De- 
pletion Committee.  Post  Office  Box  9138, 
Blohmond.  Va. 

A.  Covington  *  Burling,  701  Union  Ttust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  A.  P.  Moller,  8  Kongens  Rytorv,  Copen. 
taagen,  Denmark. 

A.  Covington  U  Burling,  701  TTtiion  TVust 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. ai89  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Oovtngton  *  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool.  Die  &  Precision  Macbln- 
Ing  Association.  1411  K  Street  NW..  Wash. 
Ington.  D.C. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling.  701  Union  Ttust 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Savings  and  Loan  Bank  of  the  State  of 
New  Tork.  00  last  42d  Street,  New  Tork.  N.T. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling,  701  U&lon  Ttust 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Wheat  Usen  Committee,  421  New 
JvMj  AveniM  SB..  WMhtngtop.  D.O. 

D.  (fl)  WOO. 

A.  OoTfogtoB  ft  BorllBg,  701  UBloa  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Wiseansln  Corp..  SOO  Italon  Street, 
SeatUe,  Wash. 

B.  (•)  •1O0J7. 

A.  Bobevt  K  OraBlB,  MOO  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  WMhIngtcn,  D.C. 

B.  National  Koral  Btoctrlo  Cooperative  As- 
•oclatton.  9000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 

tBgtOB.  T>Xi. 

A.  K.  O.  Otvttf,  Motherhood  ot  Malate- 
aanee  of  Way  BBiployes.  laOM  Woodward 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Leo  J.  Crowley.  703  Majestic  BuUdlng, 
Dwxver,  Ooloi. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Assoelatltm.  703  Ma- 
Jestto  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (0)  M30.M.     r  (9)  $3S«.O0. 

A.  J.  Steele  Culbertson.  1614  30th  Straet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Fleh  MMd  ft  CO  issoclatlon. 
1014  90th  Stivet  NW..  Washington,  O.O. 

D.  <S)  gioa    X.  (»)  $31.90. 

A.  CUNA  iBtTnattonal,  1b«.,  iai7  wk^wb^ti 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 
O.  («)  $1.70«JC    M.  (t)  HTIM. 


133        A.  Joeeph  F.  Cunningham,  181S  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  jobn  T.  Ourran.  005  lOth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DXI. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  806  lOth  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  88,360.    B.  (8)  83,009.93. 

A.  Francis  J.  Curry.  1701  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1436  East 
McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  (ft)  83.000.     E.  (9)  8110.40. 

A.  John  R.  Dalton,  1808  Merchants  Bank 
BuUdlng,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  AssocUted  RaUways  of  Indiana.  1606 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  F.  ail>son  Darrlson.  Jr.,  New  Tork  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Co.,  1010  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  Tork  Central  Railroad  Co.,  480 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  Tork.  N.T. 

A.  John  C.  Datt.  436  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  8037.60.     E.  (0)  818.03. 

A.  Aled  P.  Davles,  69  Wut  Van  Buren 
Street.  Chicago.  HL 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  68  Cut  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (8)  8087.60.    X.  (9)  8877.10. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSaUe 
Street,  Chicago,  m. 

B.  Chicago  Bridge  ft  Iron  Co.,  902  West 
32d  Street.  Oak  Brook.  ZU. 

D.   (6)  8300.     X.  (9)  887.46. 

A.  Charlee  W.  Davts.  1  North  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  m. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  ft  Co.,  936  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  Ol. 

X   (9)  8636.67. 

A.  LoweU  Davis.  601  Boss  Avenue.  Mart. 
T«x. 
D.  (6)  81«043.    XL  (9)  816043. 

A.  Michael  B.  Deane,  1618  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cummins- American  Corp.,  1936  Olen* 
view  Road,  Olenvlew.  HL 

A.  Michael  B.  Deane.  1618  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Responsive  Xnvironment  Corp.,  31  Xast 
40th  Street.  New  Tork.  N.T. 

A.  Tony  T.  Deehant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Xdueatlonal  and  Oo-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America.  1676  Sherman 
Street,  Denver,  Colo.;  1013  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  L.  X.  Dellke.  188-166  Center  Street. 
Winona.  Mhm. 

B.  The  Xnterstate  Manufaeturarl  Aaeoda- 
tion.  168-166  Center  Street,  Winona.  Minn. 

D.  (8)  81,600. 

A.  L.  X.  Dellke.  188-186  Center  Street, 
Winona,  Minn. 

B.  National  Association  of  Dlreet  Selling 
CD's..  168-108  Center  Street,  Winona.  Minn. 

D.  (8)  88,000. 

A.  James  J.  Delaney,  Jr..  1008  Lancaster 
Drive.  Anehorage,  Alaska. 

XL  Asaodatlon  at  Amerlean  Rannads. 
TtaaqMrtatton  BuUdlng,  Waahlactan.  D.O. 

A.  Ronald  W.  De  Luden,  IISS  30th  Street 
IfW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


B.  National  Canuers  Association.  1183  90th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  8336.    X.  (9)  878. 

A.  MUton  C.  Denbo,  1341  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Automatic  Car  Wash  Association,  44Sa 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

X.  (9)  81.60. 

A.  llBx  A.  Denney,  1639  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion 1639  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  8676. 

A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis.  400  Fbst  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executlvee*  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  8680. 

A.  John  M.  Dlckeiman,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  ft  Building  SCaterial 
Dealers  Association.  303  Ring  BuUdlng,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  87,600.    X.  (9)  844.46. 

A.  CecU  B.  Dickaon.  1  Fartagut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  686  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  UL 

D.  (6)   $1,792J60.    X.  (9)  831SJI. 

A.  George  S.  IMetrlcb,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
mc.  1741  DeSalee  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  800. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUIon.  1001  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Reeouroes,  State 
of  California,  Poet  Office  Box  388,  Sacramento, 
OaUf. 

D.   (8)   81.88S.48L    B.  (•)  8108.4& 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon.  1001  16th  Street 
NW..  Wkehlngton.  D.O. 

B.  Intemattonal  Xngtaeertng  Co.,  Ine..  74 
New  MontgauMry  Street,  San  Frandaeo,  OaUf. 

D.  (6)  8946.46.    X.  (»)  86^46. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon,  1001  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.O. 

B.  Saoramento  Maniapal  UtUlty  Dtstriet, 
6301  S  Street,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  81.083.03.    X.  (9)  8S9J(9. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  National 
Sarvloe  Headqnarters.  1701  18th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DjO. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1496  BMt 
McMUIan  Street,  Cincinnati.  Otilo. 

D.  (6)    88,376.    X.  (9)    89,888.68. 

A.  Robert  H.  Distelhorst,  Jr.,  813  Penn«yl- 
vanla  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Statee  Savings  ft  Loan  League, 
331  North  LaSaUe  Street.  Chicago,  Dl. 

D.  (6)  8378.    X.  (9)   89.60. 

A.  District  of  Oolumbta  Institute  of  Certi- 
fied PubUc  Accountants,  710  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Waanington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  81,641J6.     X.  (9)  $1M1M. 

A.  District  Lodge  44,  mtemaUonal  Asso- 
ciation or  Maohlnlsta  ft  Aeroqiaoe  Workers. 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DXJ. 
D.  (8)   847,973iK>.    X.  (9)  841.013.92. 

A.  Division  080.  Amalgamated  Transit 
union,  900  F  Street  NW..  Wacfalngton.  D.O. 

A.  James  F.  Dobarty,  816  l«th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  American  Irederatio^ 
gress  of  Industrial  Org 

Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.  (6)  $3,510.     E.  (9) 


Of  Labor  and  Con- 
giJilratlons,  816  16th 
^D.C. 
1469.85. 


A.  Paul  R.  M.  Donelaii, 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Medical 
North  Dearborn  Street, 

D.  (6)  8250. 


A.  Ronald  D.  Doremu4, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone 
Street  NW..  Washington. 

E.  (0)   813.50. 


]  Qstltute  Inc.,  703  H 


A.  J.  Dewey  Dorsett, 
New  Tork,  N.T. 
D.  (6)  8150. 


110  WUllam  Street. 


A.  Jasper  N.  Dorsey, 
Washington,  D.C,  and 
Tork,  N.T. 

B.  American  Telephonja 
105  Broadway,  New  Tork 

D.  (6)   8138.40. 


A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  900  F 
Ington,  D.C. 

B.  Retirement  Federation 
Employees  of  the  U.S 
Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D.  (6)  82,093.10.    E. 


(S) 


A.  Leonard  K.  Dowlak. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Hotel  ft 
Ml  West  57th  Street,  Nev 

D.  (6)  8125. 


A.  P.  Frederick  Dryer,  3Ml  Madison  Street. 
HyattsvUle.  Md. 
E.  (9)  89.68. 


A.  Evelyn  Dubrow, 
Tork,  N.T. 

B.  International  Ladies' 
union,  1710  Broadway, 

D.  (6)  82,715.44.     X. 


(«^ 


A.  R.  Michael  Duncan 

B.  Cleary,  Qottleib,  Ste^n 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
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1  Farragut  Square 

I  Association,     535 
'hlcago,  ni. 

702  H  Street  NW, 


730  K  Street  NW., 
IpS  Broadway,  New 


ft  Telegraph  Co., 
N.T. 


Street  NW..  Wash- 


of  CivU  Service 
dovemment,  900  F 
P.O. 
8104. 


J  7 14th  Street  NW., 

kSotel  AssocUtlon, 
Tork,  N.T. 


171}  Broadway,  New 


Sarment  Workers' 
nkw  Tork,  N.T. 
83,060.38. 


&  Hamilton,  1360 
Washington.  D.C. 


't 


A.  Read  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  i: 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton 
Post  Office  Box   12385, 

D-  (6)  868.    X.  (9)  873il8 


OqtncU 


>4«nphls, 


A.  William  X.  Dunn, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated 
America.  Inc.,  1967  X 
ton.  D.C. 


1IIB7  X  Street  NW., 


Oenmal 
Strxvt 


A.  J.  D.  Durand,  1735  K 
Ington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  OU  : 
Street  NW..  Washington.  Bc 

B-  (9)  8220. 

A.  Frederick  O.  Dutton 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.C . 

B.  The  American  Socl 
Authors  ft  Publisher,  578 
New  Tork.  NT. 

D(8)  83.280.    B.  (9)  876  J, 


CItreetNW.,  Waah- 
Ilpe  Lines,  1726  K 


844  Pennsylvania 

Soci^^  of  Ocnnpoeers, 
iMadison  Avenue, 


8^:, 


A.  Walter  A.  Xdwaida. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler     Corp., 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  8360.    X.  (9)  8100, 

A.  James  B.  XhrUch,  100 ) 
hue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Air  Transport  Assoc 
WOO  Connecticut  Avenue 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  8516J6.    X.  (9) 

CXn 830-Part  t# 


18tb  Street  NW., 


ot  America, 
,  Tenn. 


Contractors  of 
NW.,  Washing- 


ppO  K  Street  NW, 
Maasachusetta 


Connecticut  Ave- 


iaUon  of  America, 
VW,  Washington. 


iaao.28. 


A.  John  Doyle  ElUott,  806  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc.,  808  North  Capitol 
Street.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   81.625.     B.  (9)   879.40. 

A.  John  M.  EUlott,  5025  '^K^sconsln  Avenue 
NW,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  6026  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clyde  T.  ElUs,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth,  1025  Vomont  Ave- 
nue NW..  WaahUigton.  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Jewelers  of  America,  Inc.,  1026 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   850. 

A.  Ely  ft  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Buildinr, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  PubUc  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C 

D.  (6)  82.100. 

A.  Ely  ft  Duncan,  1200  Tower  BiUldlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Basic  Management,  Inc.,  Poet  Office  Box 
3066,  Henderson.  Nev. 

D.  (6)   83,826.    X.  (9)  810. 

A.  Ely  ft  Duncan,  1200  Tower  BtiUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coachella  VaUey  County  Water  District, 
Coachella,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   81,300. 

A.  Ely  ft  Duncan,  1900  Tower  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  ft  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  111  North  Hope  Street, 
Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  82,400. 

A.  Ely  ft  Duncan,  1900  Tower  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  East  Bay  Municipal  UtlUty  Dlstrtet,  2180 
Adeline  Street,  Oaltland,  OaUf. 

D.  (6)  8ijno. 

A.  Bly  ft  Duncan.   1900  Tiywer  BoUding, 

Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Imperial  IrrigaUon  Dlstriot,  Kl  Centro, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)   82,100. 

A.  Ely  ft  Duncan,  1900  Tower  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Las  Vegas  VaUey  Water  DUtrlot,  8700 
West  Charleeton  Boulevard.  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

D.  (6)   8450.     X.  (9)   88. 

A.  Ely  ft  Duncan,  1300  Tower  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee,  900  South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   82,000.        

A.  Mylee  W.  Xngllsh,  966  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Highway  Users  Conference, 
Ine,  968  National  Press  BolUUnc.  Washiiw- 
ton,  D.O.  ^ 

A.  Orover  w.  Xnsley,  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
Tork,  N.T. 

B.  National  Assoeiation  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  Tork.  N.T. 

D.  (8)  8864.    B.  (9)   8117J0. 

A.  Lawrenoe  X.  Xmst.  801  Xast  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  National  Star  Route  MaU  Oarriars  Aa- 
sooUtlon,  801  Xast  Capitol  Street.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

X.  (9)  8816. 

A.  John  O.  Fagan,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NX,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan  of  the  United 
States. 
D.  (6)  82,060.    X.  (9)  837j60. 

A.  Family  Tax  Association,  100  Old  Tork 
Road,  Jenldntown,  Pa. 

A.  wmiam  J.  Fannin,  1616  H  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  - 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  ft  Cooperative 
Union    of    America.    1576    Sherman    Street 
Denver,  Colo.;    and   1012   14th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   809.306.93.    X.  (9)  818.366! 

A  Joseph  a.  Feeney,  1101  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  REA  Express,  319  East  43d  Street,  New 
Tork,  N.T. 

X.  (9)   8600. 

A.  Bonner  FeUers.  1001  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cltisens  Foreign  Aid  Committee. 

A.  MaxweU  Field,  310  Lincoln  Street, 
Boeton,  Mass.  «»«wv. 

B.  New  England  Shoe  ft  Leather  Associa- 
tion. 310  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass 

D.  (6)   8400. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst.  607  Ring  BuUdlng 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  CouncU  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia,  1477  West  Pender  Street,  Van- 
couver, Brttteh  ColumMa,  Canada 

D.  (0)  86,000.    X.  (0)  8150. 

A.  William  J.  Flaherty,  ITOl  I8th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1496  East 
McMUlan  Street,  Cincinnati,  cmio. 

D.  (6)   83,000.    X.  (0)  880. 

A.  Roger  Fleming,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaaa,  Chicago,  HI 

D.  (6)   81,300.     E.  (9)   84J0. 

A.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
X.  (0)  81.100. 

A.  Florida  miand  Navigation  Dlstrtet,  Olt- 
toens  Bank  Building,  Bunntil,  Fla. 

A.  WUllam  P.  Flythe,  Jr..  1411  88th  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Right  TX>  Work  Oommittee. 
1900  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  DX) 

B.  (0)  —' 


A.  Frederick  W.  Ford. 

B.  National  Community  Television  Asaod- 
aUon,  Inc.,  535  Transportation  BiUldlne 
Washington.  D.C.  ^^ 

D.  (6)  8417.    X.  (9)   818. 

A.  James  W.  Foristal.  1  Farragut  Sauare 
South,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  636 
North  Deattxwn  Street,  Chicag^  m. 

D.   (6)   81,613.50.   ^^9)   891«. 

A.  Ronald  J.  FouUs,  1780  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C,  and  198  Broadway,  New 
lia-k,  N.T. 

B.  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co 
105  Broadway,  New  Toi*.  N.T. 

O.  (6)  8360. 

A.  John  O.  Fox.  1780  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  and  196  Broadway,  New  Tork, 

B.  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co., 
196  Broadway,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (6)   8944A0.      

A.  Charles  A.  Frandk.  1639  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Coming  Glass  Works,  Oomlng,  V.T. 
D.  (6)  8430. 
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A.  B.  Mnuik  VnMUr,  1165  Iftth  Straet  MW^ 
WMblngton.  D.C. 

B.  Matloiua    BnUw    OoonoU.    1180    IStb 
StTMt  MW^  WMhington,  D.O. 

D.  (0)  0MO. 


A.  Jamas  B.  Prencta,  1025  K  Street  MW.. 
WMhlnctam.  D.O. 

B.  Book  MMinfactTirefi'  Xnstltut*,  Inc.,  35 
WMt  4Sd  Stratt.  New  Tork.  M.T. 

D.  (0)   0100.     B.  (0)   058.75. 

A.  Philip  P.  PrlecUaxMler,  Jr.,  1843  L  Street 
NW..  Waablnfton,  D.O. 

B.  Mkttonal  Tire  Dealers  *  Retreadera  As- 
■ooUtloo.  mo..  1348  L  Street  NW.,  Waablng- 
ton.  D.C. 

D.  (8)  0000. 

A.  Priends  Oommlttee  on  National  Legla- 
latlon.  345  Second  Street  NB..  WaaMngton. 
D.O. 

D.  (0)   043335.     B.  (0)   010.491. 

A.  Oarrett  PuUer,  830  Wyatt  BuUdlnc, 
Waahlncton.  D.O. 

B.  Columbia  Steamahlp  Co.,  1210  Standard 
Plaaa.  Portland,  Oreg . 

A.  George  Ifilan  PuUer,  1827  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 
O.  (0)  03,000.    X.  (»)  0850. 

A.  John  Baztei'  Punderburk,  National  Press 
BulUttng,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  AssooUtlon  of  BetaU  Dnig- 
giats.  1  Beat  Waokar  Drive.  Chicago,  HI.  . 

D.  (0)  0000. 

A.  Marlon  R.  Oarstang,  80  P  Street  NW., 
Wsttilngt^?**,  D.O. 

B.  Nattonal  llllk  Producers  PederaUon,  80 
P  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.O. 

D.  (0)  0300.    B.  (8)  03.00. 


A.  PUl^  U.  Omck.  1738  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Distrtet  of  OolumbU  Institute  of  Oar- 
tilled  Public  Accountants.  710  PennsylTanla 
Building.  Waahlngton.  D.O. 

D.  (0)  01.541.38.    B.  (0)  0500. 

A.  Don  A.  Ooodall,  1015  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Bdward  Gottlieb  0e  AasocUtee,  Ltd.,  040 
PUth  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

B.  Plorlsts'  Transworld  Delivery  Aasocla- 
Uon.  000  West  Lafayette  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

A.   Oovemment   Kmployea'    Council,    100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 
D.  (0)  013,010.45.    B.  (9)  08,00841. 

A.  Grain  A  Peed  Dealers  National  A^soci- 
ation,  400  Polgw  Building,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
X.  (8)  007.97. 

A.  OomeUus  K.  Gray,  1713  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 


B.  Aaaodatlon  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc..  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (0)   0231J9. 

A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,  111  West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  B.  O.  HaUbeck,  817  14th  Street  NW 
Waahlngton.  D.O. 

B.  United  Pederation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (0)  00,875.10. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  tc  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Comlsion  Nadonal  Para  el  Estudio  de 
la  Cana  y  el  Aaucar,  La  Paz,  BoUvU. 

O.  (8)   08,000.    X.  (9)  0485.05. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan.  Park  It  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  RockefeUer 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  *  Saunders,  888 


B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1713     17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 


O  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

A.  Mrs.  VirglnU  M.  Gray,  8501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Oltiaens  Oommlttee  for  UNICXP,  20  X 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (8)  0218.76.    E.  (9)  0134.51. 

A.  Ben  H.  OulU,  3000  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, and  American  Zinc,  Lead,  A  Smelting 
Oo. 

D.  (0)  04,100.    X.  (9)  01,800. 


A.  Jerome  B.  Qulan. 

B.  National   Pederation    of   Independent 
Business,  15th  Street  and  New  Tork  Avenue 

A.  Aubrey  D.  Gates,  585  North  Dearborn    nw..  Waahlngton,  D.O. 
Street.  Chicago,  ni. 


B.  Amerloan  Medical  AasooUtton.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  HI. 
O.  (0)  0170. 

A.  Barry  J.  Gerrlty,  907  Waahlngton  Build- 
ing. Waahlngton.  D.O. 

B.  Matlaaal  AasocUttoo  ct  BuUdlng  Owners 
*  Managen,  184  South  LaSalle  Street,  Ohl- 

,m. 

(9)  008.00. 


A.  Seymour  S.  Outhman,  Bzecutive  Build- 
ing, Waahlngton,  D.O. 

B.  Syndloat  dea  Dlatlllateura  et  Produc- 
terurs  de  Sucre  de  Madagascar,  382  Boule- 
vard, St.  Germain,  Paris  7,  Prance. 

A.  Robert  W.  Baaok.  000  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  NaUonal  AssooUtlon  oT  Seouritles  Deal- 
ers. Inc. 


A.  Arthur  P.  Olldea,  3847  Vine  Street,  Oln- 
dnnatt.  Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  o<  United  Brewery,  _ ,„.„.„„ 

"°^'  ?^-  ^.?^  15I;?H!7J^"!r  •»!«>•  Awn"*  '»W,'  WMhlngton!  dIc 

era  of  America.  3847  Vine  Street,  andnnatt,  x).  (0)  0000.    B.  (9)  074.74 

Ohio.  


A.  Boyt  S.  Baddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

B.  APL-OIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 


A.  Joesph  8.  GiU,  16  East  Broad  Street.  Oo- 
lumbOB,  Ohio. 


A.  Boyt  S.  Baddock. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Oommlt- 


B.  Tejon  Ranch  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  1660 
Bakersfleld,  Calif.  **» 

D.  (6)  01,800. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  CouncU  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (8)    08,958.84.    B.    (9)    028833. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy,  918  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  Bryce  N.  Barlow,  1780  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Procter  A  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  801  Bast  Sixth  Street,  Cindnnatt,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)  0154. 

A.  MUdred  B.  Barman,  212  Maryland  Ave-' 
nue  NE.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
lU. 

D.  (0)  0797.40.    a.  (9)  0804. 

A.  L.  James  Barmanaon,  Jr.,  1200  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tlvea,  1300  17th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (0)  05,910.00    E.  (9)  018741. 

A.  Herbert  B.  Harris  n,  436  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parm  Bureau  Pederation, 
1000  Merchaadlae  Mart  Plaaa,  clUcago,  lU. 

D.  (0)  01,875. 


'-•■'—•  *'-"'•  tM»    inn  TnHi.n.  ~A..«...  vm  ^^..l^'iZ^ZIZZ.         ^-  R-  A.  Harris,  38  South  Dearborn  Street, 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  AssooUtlon.  18  Beat    ^  ***  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,     Chicago,  m. 


D.C. 

D.  (6)  01,338. 


X.  (9)   083. 


Broad  Street.  Oolumbua,  Ohio. 
D.  (6)   01.375.     X.  (9)  0103.14. 

A.  Neal  P.  Gtllon,  1719  G  Street  NW..  Waah- 
lngton. D.O. 

B.  Amartoan  AutomobUo  AaeooUtlon.  1713 
O  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

A.  Omaburg  A  PWdman,  1  ntfragot  Square 
South,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

B.  The  Mayeroord   Co.,   8838   Weat   Lake 
Street.  Ohloago,  Dl. 

A.  Ginabarg  Ji  Peldman,  1  Panagut  Square 
South.  Wartilngton.  D.C. 

B.  National  AaaooUtton  of  Tbbaooo  Distrlb-     __    _ 
utora.  800  Lailngton  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T.     '*^-  WatfUngton,  D.C. 

X.  (9)  0183.38.                                                      B.  National  Xleetrlcal  Contractors  AaaooU- 
—                                    tlon.  1300  18th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  UJO. 
A.  Royoe  L.  Olvena.  334  Seventh  Street  SB.,  

X>.  (0)  08.140.18.    a.  (9)  03.07TJO.  NW..  Washington.  D.O. 


A.  Harlan  V.  Badley.  1710  B  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.O. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  AssooUtlon, 
820  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  0825. 

A.  Bal  B.  Bale,  421  TTanqMirtetion  Build- 
ing. WaAlngton.  D.C. 

B.  AaaoeUUon     of    American     Ballroada, 
Tranaportatlon  Building,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

A.  Randolph   M.   Bale,    1200   18th   Street 


B.  Railway  Progress   Institute,   38  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D.  (8)   03,750. 

A.  Burr  P.  Barrison,  Gralchen  Building, 
Winchester.  Va. 

B.  Savage  Arms,  Westfleld,  Mass.,  et  al. 

A.  PaiU  M.  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Eugene  B.   Bayden,   Jr.,  033  Midland 
Bank  Building,  Mlnneapolln.  Minn. 

B.  Crop  QuaUty  CouncU,  830  Midland  Bank 
Building,  M^'«»«T»r*f>Ma.  yi"T> 

D.  (0)  04,128.    B.  (9)  0S318JU. 

A.  Kit  B.  Baynas,  UOO  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  vx:. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera* 
tlvea.  1300  17th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 


June  13,  1966 


830 


A.  Hays   A   Rays 

Waatilngton,  DX;. 

B.  Motor  Commerce 
Versailles  Road.  LexingtcU, 

D.  (6)  0300. 


A.  Joeeph    H.    Baya,   ^    Union   Stotlon 
Building,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  The  Association  of 
234  Union  Station  BuUdii  \  (, 


A.  John  C.  Baaan.  1817  ] '  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Meilctiants  Association, 
100  Weat  81st  Street.  Nek  Tork,  N.T. 

E.  <9)  063.70. 
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Wamar  Building, 
,  Inc.,  4004 


As^^cUtion, 
By. 


A.  Lawrence  8.  BObart,  010   18th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  AssooUtlon,  010 
18th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (0) 


Veatam  Railways, 
:,  Chicago,  Hi. 


A.  Health  Instnanoe 
lea,  1701  K  Street  NW., 


Allocution  of  Amer- 
\  rtishington,  XiJO. 


k.  Patrick  B.  Bealy,  30 1  'Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  ' 

B.  Nattonal  Milk  Prodttoers  Pederation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

D.  (0)  0300.   B.  (0)  gr .  iO. 


A  Bobert  W.  Bealy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Smith  A  Pepper, 
Washington,  D.C. 


A  Kenneth  O.  Beisler 
HW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  National  League  of 
socUtions,  1200  17th  Stxe^ 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  01,000. 


\m  l^th  street  NW., 
W^X  17th  Street  NW., 

1200  17th  Street 

^^'rared  Savings  As- 
NW.,  Waahlngton, 


Hennelly 


A  Edmund    P. 
Street,  New  York,  N.T, 

B.  Socony  Mobil  OU  Co 
Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (6)   $1,126.    B.  (9) 


,    150    East    42d 
Inc.,  150  East  42d 
0862.78. 


A  John  K.  Herbert,  57{  Lexington  Avenue. 
New  Tork,  N.T.  ^ 

B.  Magazine   PuUUherb 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  Tffk 

O.  (6)  $191.87. 


A.  Matulce  O.  Hemdon 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National      AssocUti^ 
Agents,  08  Pulton  Street, 
801  Warner  Building,  Wi 

D.  (6)  819050.     B.  (0) 


ig,  Wi^l 
I!-  (9)   0 

ter.4;i 


ii     of     Insurance 
:  ^w  Tork,  N.T.,  and 
ihlngton,  D.C. 
190.30. 


A  Clinton  M.  Hester, 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 
B.  Savage  Arms,  Wee 

A  Hteter,  Owen  A  ». 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  D 

B.  Umted  Statee  Bre% 
Wfth  Avenue,  New  York, 

D.  (6)  06,000.    B.  (9) 


A  M.  P.  Hlcklln,  607  B)  i: 
Ing,  Dea  Moines.  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Oomi 
l^ust  Building,  Dea  Mof 

A.  John     W.     Bight, 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  *, 

B.  Legislative  Commlttlee 
*••  for  a  National  Trad* 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW 


A.  mn  A  Knowlton, 
Street,  New  York.  N.T. 


A.  NocmanHiU. 

B.  Industrial  Union  1 
816  16th  Steeet  NW., 

D.  (6)   0894. 


Blrshflell. 


A.  Jamea    A.    nu 
BuUding.  CleveUnd.  Ohio 

B.  Lake  Carriers' 
feller  Buildlag.  ~ 


,  rUveland 


AsaocUtlon.    676 
,N.T. 


Ml  Warner  Build- 


Shoreham  Build- 
fd,  Mass.,  et  al. 
le,  433  Shoreham 


AsBociation,  636 
N.T. 
1028.67. 


.|k< 


era  Trust  BuUd- 


fttee.  607  Bankers 
I,  Iowa. 


|028    Connecticut 
>.C. 

of  the  Oommit- 
PoUcy.  Inc.,  1028 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 


'.'ive..   160  East  42d 


De]  kirtment, 


Wa  ihlngton, 


AKj-CIO, 
.  D.O. 


AssooUtlon. 
Obio. 


805   RockefeUer 
306  Rocke- 


A.  Ralph  D.  Bodges.  JT. 

B.  National  Poreat  Products  AasoeUtlon. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)  046.93. 

A.  Irvin  A.  Hoff,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Waahlngton,  D.O. 

B.  united  SUtes  Cane  Sugar  Reflnefs*  Aa- 
soclatlon.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

£.  (9)  042.65. 

A.  Hogan  tt  Hartson.  816  Coimeotleut  Av»- 
nue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 

B.  Raiser  Industries  Corp.,  Kaiser  Center, 

Oakland.  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.  (9)  0248.34. 

A.  Hogan  A  Hartson,  816  0<mnecttout  Ave- 
new  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Society  of  Independent  OaaoUna  Mar- 
keters of  America,  CUyton,  Mo. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     X.  <9)  079.25. 

A.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan,  1023  15th  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton.  UJO. 

B.  Apartment  Association  of  America,  inc.. 
1022  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,925.     E.  <9)  $262. 

A.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan.  1022  I5th  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

B.  National  Council  of  Specialty  Contrac- 
tors' Associations,  Inc.,  1022  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  0670.    B.  (0)  090.75. 

A.  Puller  Bolloway,  088  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  The  Toilet  Goods  Association.  Inc.,  1370 
Avenue  of  the  Amerloaa,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  05,000. 

A.  Lee  B.  Bolmes.  830  PennsylvanU  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DXl. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  AUlance. 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  HI. 

E.  (9)  08. 

A.  Borne  Manufacturera  AssooUtlon,  1119 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.O. 
D.  (6)  05Oa    X.  (0)  01,000. 

A.  Roland  B.  Homet,  Jr. 

B.  Cleary,  QofetUab.  Steen  A  Hamilton, 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Hood.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.O. 

B.  BlilpbuUders  Coandl  at  Ametloa,  1700 
K  Stt-eet  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

A.  Donald  B.  Horton,  223  West  Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Thomas  B.  BOnae. 

B.  Nattonal  AaaocUtton  of  Rtwen  Pood 
Packers,  019  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  0100. 

A.  Chartoa  L.  Buber,  1701  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterana,  1436  Bast 
McMillan  Street,  Clnclnnatt,  Ohio. 

D.  (0)  04,878.    ■.  (0)  0%448.1«. 

A.  W.  T.  Buff,  918  letb  StXMt  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.O. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Oaa  AaaooUttan 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
D.O. 

O.  (0)  0870M. 


A.  Philip  A.  Hntchlnaon,  Jr..  1735  New 
Tork  Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Instttute  at  Arohitects, 
1785  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton. 
D.O. 

D.  (6)  0600.     E.  (9)  076. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Butter,  Post  Offlcs  Box  3356, 
Washington,  D.C 
D.  (6)  08. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Butter,  Poet  Office  Box  2265, 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Hugo  W.  Zugnoni,  Bochaater,  N.T. 
D.  (6)  01.    X.  (9)  0408. 

A.  Prank  N.  Ikard.  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Amerlcaa,  New  Tork.  N.T. 

B.  American  Petrolexmi  Inatttute.  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng.  777  14th  StnetNW- 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Presh  Pruit  A  VegetobU  AssooU- 
tlon, 77T  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 

A.  Independent  Natural  Gaa  AssooUtlon 
of  America.  918  ISth  Street  NW..  Waihing- 
ton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  01.250.26. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AW<-CIO. 
816  16th  Street  NW.,  Wellington,  D.C 
D.  (6)   08,675.13.    S.  (9)   08,675.13. 

A.  Instttute  of  Appllaxvce  Manufacturan, 
2000  K  street  NW..  Waaldngton,  D.C 

A.  Instttute  of  Scrap  Iron  A  Steel.  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  0800.    X.  (9)  0106.00. 


A.  Intemattoiui     Armament 
Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 
X.  (9)  01,600. 


Corp.,     10 


A.  The  Interstate  Manufacturers  Aasoola- 
tton,  163-166  Center  Street.  Winona,  Minn. 
D.  (6)  03,976.     E.  (0)  $3.26. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Laaaon  AaaocUtton,  Ins.,  1000 
nrst  Nattonal  Bank  Btilldlng.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
D.  (6)   039,889.83.    X.  (9)    035,809.14. 

A.  Ives.  Whitehead  A  Oo,  Dm.,  1787  B 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C 

A.  Robert  0.  Jackaon,  1120  Connaottottt 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufaeturacs  IiMtt- 
tute.  Inc.,  1601  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C 

D.  (8)  03,750.    X.  (9)  0225  JO. 

A.  Walter  K.  Jaenlcke.  1967  X  Street  NW..  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contraotora  of 
America,  Inc.,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wa^lng- 
ton,  D.C. 

A.  Ralph  K.  Jamea,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamabip 
lines.  1155  ISth  Street  NW.,  Waahlagton, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  0440.    X.  (9)   063.31. 

A.  Japanese  American  CltUena  Leagua,  1634 
Post  Street.  San  nraneUoo,  Oallf . 

A.  Daniel  Jaspan,  Post  Office  Box  1924, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  AaaooUttan  of  Poatal  Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  04,374.51.    X.  (8)   045.17. 

A.  Joe  Jenneea.  2000  Plorlda  Avenue  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Nattonal  Rural  Beetrlc  Oocperatlve  A*- 
■odatlon.  9000  Vlorlda  Aventw  NW..  Waah- 
lngton, D.C 
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A.  Robert  O.  Jetar,  Dr«d«n,  Tana, 

B.  R.  O.  SpUilB  CUy  Co.,  Purla,  Tenu.,  at  al. 
o.  («)  •s.saaji. 

A.  ^;>«iio«r  A.  Johnson.  1018  R  Straet  NW« 
WMhington,  D.C. 

A.  Bub«n  L.  Johnaoo. 

B.  Tbo  nrman'  BduoatloniU  A  Oo-Op«r«- 
tlT«  Union  of  Amwlf.  1575  Sbannan  Strvet. 
D«nT«,  Colo.,  mnd  lOU  Mth  Strmt  MW, 
WMblzigton,  D.O. 

O.  (6)  tS^OBa^.    X.  (9)  519640. 


A.  WUUmh  p.  KwiMy,  Itaw  Tork,  M.T.  A.  LAbor-liMU(rai8nt  liwitlme  Oommit. 

B.  8IMU  Oa  Co.,  SO  W«at  SOth  BtrMt,  Nnr  tM.  100  Indiana  Ay«niM  NW..  WMhington. 
Tofk.  M.T.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  58.4M.    m.  (9)  50.805. 

A.  WtUlam  J.  Xanrln.  UOO  17th  Stxwt  RW..  

Washington  DX}.  A.  Laborers'  Int«matk>nal  Union  of  North 

B.  Rational  League  at  Insured  Savings  As-  America,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washlnston 
sociattoos.  laoo  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


D.C. 

D.  (6)  5113. 


B.  (9)  59376M. 


A.  Jeff  Kibre,  1341  O  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
,  w  ^     — H—    -         -_.,^.  *•  IntemaUonal  Longshoremen's  A  Ware- 

A.  Ned    Johnstmi.    1106    Barr    BuUding.     housemen's  Union,  ISO  Ooldam  Oate  Avenue. 
Washington.  D.C.  San  Ftanolsoo,  Calif. 

B.  mtematlonal  Association  of  Ice  Cream 


A.  Ijiborers'  Political  Action  League,  905 
16th  Strset  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  57.557.29.    X.  (9)  5100. 


Uanufaeturers  A  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1106  Barr  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Oeo.  Bliss  Jones,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alahama  Railroad  AssocUtlon.  1003  First 
Ratiooal  Bank  Building,  Montgomory,  AU. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jcmas,  1110  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
incton,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petrdeiun  Association  of 


D.  (6)  53,697.54.    X.  (9)  53,145.53. 


A.  Richard  H.  Lane,  1811  K  Street  NW 
Wasliington.  D.C.  ** 

B.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 

merelal     Bank     ParUoipatloa     in     PubUc 

A.  John  L.  RUoullen,  910  17th  Street  NW.,     Financing. 
Washington.  D.C.  

B.  National   Right  To  Work   ComnUttee.        A.  Reed   B.  Larson.   1900  L  Street  NW 
1900  L  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  5600.    B.  (9)  5S0.  B.  NaUonal  Right  To  Work  Committee, 

—  1000  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Rdward  W.  KUey,  3000  Florida  Avenue        D.  (6)  5300.    X.  (9)  560. 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  

B.  National  Rural  Blectrlc  Cooperative  As-         A.  Olenn  T.  Lashley.  1713  O  Street  NW., 


America.  1110  Ring  BuUding,  Waahlngton,     »claUon.  aOOO  Florida  Avenue  NW,  Washing-     Waahlngton,  D.C. 


DC. 

X.  (9)  539J0. 


ton,  D.C. 


B.  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  Division,  Amerl- 

can  AutomobUe  Association,  1712  a  Street 

A  K«.i«M  ic«.iZI~T*w««^  *  «.th.«         ^  '**^*»  ■'•  *^^'  ^'^  ConnecUcut  Avenue     NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
« ■»5S^!!I!i'„!riS2f5:if ^J^         Nathan,     ^^.^  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  AseocUted  Bquiiunent  Dlstrlbutcn  A 
l^Klnkler  Irrlgatiom  AssocUtlon. 
X.  (0)  5796.49. 


SSO  Park  Avenue,  New  Tork.  N.T. 
X.  (9)  5378.34 


A.  WUlism  J.  Keating,  400  Folger  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oraln  A  Feed  Dealera  National  Associ- 
ation, 400  Folger  BuUding,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  512. 

A.  W.  M.  Ke«k,  Jr.,  1501  Avenue  of  the 
Stara,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
X.  (9)  5376. 


A.  T.  Bart  King,  513  Pennsylvania  BuUd- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  A  Loan  League. 
321  North  LaSaUe  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  5750. 


A.  L.  Bdward  Tjahman,  518  16th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngt<m,  VX3. 

B.  American    Federation    oC    Labor    and 
Congreaa  of  Induatrlal  Organiaatlona. 

D.  (6)   53,562.    X.  (0)   5484.01. 


A.  Clifton  Klrlqpatrlck.  1915  North  Park- 

way,  Memphia,  Tenn. 

A  ChariM  c  Keebie    i7<»o  ic  Rtr^t  WW  ^  National  Cotton  OouncU  of  America, 

r.ri.i„^«  nr  (9)  574^6. 


Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Bumble  OU  A  ReOnlng  Co.,  Post  OOce 
Bos  3180,  Houaton,  Tta. 

X.  (9)  5876.17. 


A.  Ernest  A.  Kiatler,  901  BamUton  Street, 
AUentown.  Pa. 

A.  Xncene  A  Kennev   i«i«  H  RtrMt  NW  ■■  *^«»^»»«1*  Power  A  Light  Co..  901 

t:J^^^  A.  Kenney,  1616  H  Street  NW.,     HamUton  Street.  AUentown.  Pa. 


Waabtngton.  D.C. 

A.  Jamea  C.  Kdley.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  TwA  Distributors* 
Association,  1800  Massachusetto  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 


D.  (6)  54fla    X.  (9)  5304.34. 

A.  Ralph  W.  KltUe. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  330  Xast  4ad 
Street.  New  Tork.  N.T. 


A.  J.   Austin   Latimer.    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   51,400. 

A.  George  H.  Lawrence,  1101  17Ui  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  American    Petroleum    Institute,    1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  Tork.  N.T. 

D.  (6)  5313.60.     X.  (5)  543M. 

A.  Thomas  B.  Lawrence.  917  18th  Street 
NW..  WaslUngtou.  0X3. 

B.  National  LIceneed  Beverage  Asaodatlon. 
420  Seventh  Street.  Racine.  Wis. 

D.  (6) 


A.  Warren  lawrenoe.  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.O. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  CaUfomla,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DX!. 

D.  (6)  5138.    X.  (9)  576.03. 


A.  Leagiie  of  Americana  Realding  Abroad, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 


A.  Jamea  F.  Kmets,   1437  I  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
16th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  54.790.  

~—  A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  886  Southern  BuUd- 

A    ThoM..  A    w-1^  iMK  T  o*_^»  «»T  ^-  '°****  ^-   JKnodeU,  Jr.,   1730  K  Street     Ing,  Washington.  D.C. 

^h3^252fV.^  ^"^*   *•"  '  ^*^*  ^^-     »^'  Waahlngton.  D.C.  B.  Ameriom  AaaooUtlon   of  Nuraerymen, 

B.  Humble  OU  A  Refining  Co.,  Poet  Office     Inc.,   836  Southern  BuUding,   Waahlngton. 


A.  J(dm  T.  KeUy,  1188  IBth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Aaao- 
elatlon. 


Waahlngton.  D.C. 


■•    ••^•*    ***"**"    A«x^*W<».    1638    I     Box  2180.  Houaton.  TVS. 


Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C 
D.  (6)  53,113.80. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen,  1841  Q  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

B.  Amertcan   Israel  Public  Affalra   Coox- 
mlttee.  1841  O  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

D.  (6)  5180. 


X.  (9)   5700.19. 

A.  Robert  M;   Koch.   703   H   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

X.  (9)  535. 


D.C. 

D.  (6)  536.28.    S.  (9)  5108. 

A.  Leonard   F.   Lee.   408   Solar   BuUding. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tenneaaee  Oaa  Transmission  Co..  Poet 
Office  BoK  2811.  Houston,  Tsz. 

E.  (0)  566.80. 


,    _-     ,^  ,    _         ~~  A.  Komlners  A  Fwt,  529  Tower  BuUding, 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  420  OafMta  BuUd-     Washington.  D.C 

tag.  Washington.  D.O  -»mngvon.  i,.v. 


B.  Marathon  OU  Co.,  Ftadlay,  Ohla 
X.  (9)  510640. 

A.  Jamea  J.  Kennedy.  Jr..  400  First  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton.  OX3. 

B.  Raoway  Labor  BMcutlvea'  Aaaoolatlon. 
400  FliM  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.a 

D.  (6)  •3T0J8. 

A.  Peter  B.  Kenney.  1728  K  Street  MW.. 
Washington.  D.O. 


A.  LeglilatiTe  Committee  of  the  Commit- 

_ .^  ,     .  tee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc.,  1038 

,j!L.^?r?^..  °L   AmMl«n    Steamahip     Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
Llnee.   1186  16th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,        d.  (6)  5126.    M.  (9)  5178. 

O.  (6)  54470.    X.  (9)  549043. 


D.C. 


A.  June  KyaUko,  9000  Florida  Avwiue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Natlanal  Rural  Xleetric  OocHwrattve  As- 
socUtlon. 3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DX;. 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1188  18th 


K^kSln^.^'llSS^'^    Oo.    Inc.    50    Street  NW,  Waahtagton.  D.O,  and  11  South 
RockefeUar  Plan.  New  Tork.  N.T.  LaSaUe  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 


A.  LeglslaUve  Committee,  IntemaUonal 
Bconomlc  PoUcy  AaaocUtlon,  1635  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  (9)  566.64. 

A.  O.  B.  Lal^ty.  400  Flret  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  X.  Letts,  Die..  411  PMk  Avenue  South, 
New  Tork,  N.T. 
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A.  NUa  A.  Lennartson, 
Street,  Chicago,  m. 

B.  Railway   Progress 
Dearborn  Street,  Chlcag^, 

D.  (6)  $9,249.96. 


:  18  South  Dearborn 
Institute,   88  South 

ni. 


A.  Edith    M.    Leaaer, 

street  NW.,  Washington 

B.  Washington    Home 
924  14th  Street  NW.,  We^lngton, 

D.  (6)  51,126.65. 


A.  Roy  T.  Leater,  MX). 
South,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  American      Medical 
North  Dearborn  Street 

D.  (6)  5375.     E.  (9)  5i:i 


A.  Morris  J.  Levin,   1^2  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association    of 
Transportation  Building 


A.  Morris   J.   Levin,    1^2   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  PennsylvanU 
Center  Plaza,  Phlladelphii , 


A.  Hal  Leyshon,  122  E^t  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.T. 

B.  American  Federatloh 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  'l^Ork 

D.  (6)   54,099.08.     E.   (I 
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2924     Rittanhouse 
D.C. 

Rule    Conunittee, 
,  D.C. 


1  Farragut  Square 

Association,     535 
Chicago,  ni. 


A^  lerican    Railroads, 
Washington,  D.C. 


I^ilroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
.Pa. 


of  Musicians,  641 
N.T. 
51,16549. 


A  Lightweight  Aggregates  Percentage  De- 
pletion Committee,  c/o  John  W.  Roberts, 
Post  Office  Box  0138,  Richmond,  Va. 

D.  (6)  50,155.82.    E.  (0)j  62.632.12. 


A.  Lester  W.  Undow,  : 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   5162.50.     E.  (9) 


A.  Charles  B.  Lipsen,  ^41  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Wasliington.  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  InternMional  Association, 


35  DeSales  Street 


1741  DeSales  Street  NW., 
D.  (6)  54,038.45.    E.  (0  I 


Washington,  D.C. 
51,547.76. 


A.  Zel  E.  Upsen,  1025  B|  ^treet  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Palhiers, 
Paperhangers    of    Amerl<  a, 
K  Street  NW.,  Washlngtoc 

D.  (6)  53.570.    E.  (9)  5! 


A.  Robert  O.  Utschen 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C 

B.  National  Assoclatlo^ 
panics,  1200  18th  Street 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   5550.     E.   (0)   5^44. 


A.  Basil  R.  Uttin,   30 
New  York,  N.T. 

B.  Continental  OU  Co. 


A.  John  L.  Logan,  40( 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Miifetenance 
Employees,  12050  Woodw)  j  d 
Mich. 

D.  (6)  51.41246. 


A.  Paul  R.  Long,  1612 
ington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co., 
New  York,  N.T. 

E.  (0)  532.40. 


A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Chja^Ies,  Va, 

B.  NaUonal  Canners  A 
Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D.  (6)  51,500. 


A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Ch^l 

B.  NorfoUt  A  Western 
noke,  Va. 

D.  (6)  5600. 


Decorators  A 
APL-CIO,    1025 
,D.C. 
,808.40. 


1200  18th  Street 

of  Electric  Com- 
trw.,  Washington, 


Etockefeller  Plaza, 


First  Street  NW., 

of  Way 
Avenue,  Detroit, 


Street  NW.,  Wash- 
3^  RockefeUer  Plaza, 


As  a  acUUon,  1 133  20th 
].C. 


Va. 
iailway  Co.,  Roa- 


A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District  of  CoIumbU  Bankers  AssocU- 
tlon, 1708  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   52,000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufactxirers  AssocU- 
tlon, 20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (6)  51.000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Medical  Corp.,  415-423  West 
Pershing  Road.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)   51.000. 

A.  Milton  F.  Limch,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   5750. 

A.  John  M.  Lynham,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Charles  and  Katrushka  J.  Parsons,  810 
Park  Avenue,  Pasay  City,  ManiU,  Philip- 
pines. 

E.  (9)  5313. 

A.  John  C.  Lynn,  428  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  lU. 

D.   (6)   52,593.76.     X.  (9)   535.36. 

A.  Breck  P.  McAllister,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

A.  Robert  C.  McCandless. 

B.  InternaUonal  Paper  Co.,  220  Bast  42d 
Street,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (6)   5165.     E.  (0)   588.40. 

A.  John  A.  McCart,  100  IndUna  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Government  Employes'  CoimcU,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiaxu  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   51.682.66. 

A.  McCarty  &  Wheatley,  1200  Walker  BuUd- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Semitropic  Water  Storage  District,  2714 
L  Street,  Bakersfleld,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   5650. 

A.  Guy  G.  McConneU,  1826  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemista'  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   51450. 

A.  Albert  L.  MoDermott,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  A  Motel  AssocUtlon,  221 
West  57th  Street,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.  <6)  5200. 

A.  Angus  H.  McDonald. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America,  1678  Sherman 
Street.  Denver.  Colo.,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D  (6)   58,769.41.     E.  (9)   518147. 

A.  Joseph  A.  McElvrain,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  MOnt. 

E.  (0)   $302.87. 

A.  Benny  W.  McGehee,  Post  Office  Box  906, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  AssocUtlon,  Poet 
Office  Box  008,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

D.  (6)   $300. 


A.  Paul  J.  McGowan,  Jr.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  LegisUture,  Charlotte 
AmaUe,  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands. 

D.  (6)   $3,780.     B.  (0)   $380. 

A.  MarshaU  C.  McOrath. 

B.  Intenuitlonal  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   5262.60.     X.  <0)   5188.10. 

A.  F.  Howard  McGulgan,  818  16th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  53.692.    E.  (9)  $154.76. 

A.  WiUlam  F.  McKenna,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insiued  Savtags  As- 
soeUtlons  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  534. 

A.  Marvin  L.  McLata,  426  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.   (6)   52460.     E.   (0)   545.15. 

A.  William  F.  McManiis,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  5460.    E.  (0)  5114.78. 

A.  c.  W.  McMlUan,  801  East  17th  Avenue. 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  AssocU- 
tlon, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  54,900.08.    X.  (9)  5237.40. 

A.  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  AssocUtlon,  Inc.. 
c/o  Dr.  Melvta  D.  Wolfbe/g,  100  West  Pine 
Street,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  52,600. 

A.  John  O.  MacfarUn,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  REA  Express,  210  East  42d  Street,  New 
Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  51,602.60.    E.  (9)  533140. 

A.  Joe.  R.  MacLaren,  4  Linden  Drive,  Hud- 
son Falls,  N.T. 

B.  Potlatch  Foresta  Inc.,  320  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  51425.    E.  (0)  588840. 

A.  H.  E.  Mahlman,  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  AaaocUtion,  Inc.. 
100  West  Ptae  Street,  Selinagrove,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  5812.60.     E.  (0)  54447. 

A.  Don  Mahon,  1127  Warner  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  51,043.00. 

A.  Carter  Manasco  Co.,  5032  Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  AssocUtlon,  Coal  BuUd- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   55,400.    X.  (0)  571648. 

A.  Robert  F.  Murphy,  1608  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Peim- 
sylvanla  Street,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

D.  (6)   5240740.     E.   (0)   586.46. 

A.  WUUam  X.  Murray,  3000  Florida  Aveniu 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Xleetric  Cooperative  As> 
aocUtlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Waah- 
tagton, D.C. 
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A.  Winum  ■.  Martha,  »18  16th  Street  MW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Nstlonal  AaeocUtloa  of  ICftnof acturere. 

A.  Rufua  W.  MeTmewon.  laoo  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Kleetrteal  Contraeton  Ajuo- 
cUUon.  law  18th  Street  MW,  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemlats'  Association 
Inc.,  182S  Connecticut  Avenue  MW,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  86,000.     K.  (0)  83,000. 

A.  Olya  Margolin  (Mrs.).  1848  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc., 
1  West  47th  Street.  New  York.  M.T. 

O.   («)  82,342.03.     E.  (9)  8167.08. 
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.  1838  K  Street  MW.,  Waah- 


June  IS,  1966 


June  13,  1966 


A.3.U.] 
Ington,  D.C. 

B.  Oommunfamtlona  Workers  of  America, 
1825  K  Street  MW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.   (9)   8496.67. 

A.  P.    H.    Mathewa.    928    Transportation 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association    of    American    Ballroada, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C.     and  New  York,  M.T, 


A.  Dale  MlUer,  877  Mayflower  Botel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Gulf    Intercoastal    Canal    Association, 
sail  South  Coast  Building,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)   82.625. 

A.  Dale  MlUer.  877  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Texas  OuU  Sulphur  Co.,  MeWgulf,  T^x., 


D.  (6)  8707J5.    E.  (9)  8186.77. 

A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  National  Aaaodatlon  of  Electrle  Ooa., 
1300  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

O.  (6)  8100.    E.  (9)  836.88. 

A.  Albert  E.  May,  1168  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1166  16th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  8364.    E.  (9)  824.07. 

A.  John  S.  Meats,  1808  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Tba  American  Legion,  700  Ntxth  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indlanapolla,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  83,240.    E.  (9)   838.50. 


A.  Jamaa  Mark,  Jr,   1437  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street.  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  84.780. 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr.,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Waahlntgon,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  (6)  8625.     E.  (9)  81,044. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn,  815  16th  Street 

A.  Raymond  E.  Marka.  66  Market  Street,     NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  ft  Con-  

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street,     greaa  of  Industrial  Organlzatlona.  816  16th     402  Barclay  Building,  Bala-Cynwyd.  Pa 
San  Francisco,  CaUf .  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  

D.  (6)  8600.     E.   (9)  8616.64.  D.  (6)  88,963.    E.  (9)  213.44. 


D.  (6)   82,360. 

A.  Edwin  Held  MUler,  1004  Famam  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraaka  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, 1004  Famam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.  (6)   83,760.     B.  (9)   8863.74. 

A.  Lloyd  8.  MlUer,  1730  K  Street  MW., 
Washington,  D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  8436.50. 

A.  Luman  Q.  MlUer,  913  Falling  Building, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  913  FaU- 
Ing  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

E.  (9)   8367.64. 


A.  Jim  M.  MUUgan,  402  Barclay  BuUdlng. 
Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa. 

B.  National   Water   Cbmpany   Conference, 


A.  Robert  O.  Marrlta,  2000  Florida  Avenue  A.  Donald  Melvln.  20  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
NW„  Waahlngton.  D.C.  Ington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As-  B.  CUMA  International.  Ine,  1817  Bhtr- 
aodatlon,  3000  Florida  Avenue  MW.,  Wash-  man  Avenue.  Bladlaon,  Wis. 


A.  Othmer  J.  Mlsoho,  6036  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wu- 
conaln  Avenue  MW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee,  906  Olive 
Street.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
£.   (9)   8230.88. 

A.  Clarence  MltcheU,  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  G.   Merrill   Moody,  925  Transportation 

Building,  Waahlngton,  D.C.             ^ 

A.  Metropolitan     Washington     Board     of  B.  Association     of    American    .Railroads, 

sociation,  1843  L  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,     Trade,  1616  K  Street  MW..  Washington,  D.C.  Transportetlon  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

^<^                                                                                                                          D.  (6)   836.31.     E.  (9)   830. 

D.  (6)  8120.                                                                 A.    Michigan    Hospital    Service,   441    East  

Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich.  A.  Henry  J.  Moreachl,  906  16th  Street  MW.. 

A.  J.    Paul   Marshall,   925   Transportation         E.  (9)  81,653.40.  Washington,  D.C. 

Building,  Washington,  D.C.  B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads,         A.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  AssocUtlon.     America,  005  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C.     Shawano,  Wis,  and  Box  128,  Cazenovla,  N.Y.     D.C 


Ington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   8106. 

A.  Michael  Marsh,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executtvca'  Aaaodatlon, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   8396.16. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh.  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  Aa- 


D.  (6)  8622.80.    E.  (9)  8246.96. 

A.  MercantUe  Trust  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  (9)  84,061.63. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Morthan,  1736  K  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Chas.  Pfizer  Sc  Co.,  Inc..  335  Bast  43d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (8)  8800.    E.  (9)   8130.35. 


D.  (6)   8266.15.     E.   (9)   8336JS0. 

A.  John  R.  Miles,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Waah- 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  1635  K  Street  NW.,     Ington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  MlUer  Associates,  Inc.,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AMoelated  Telephone  Answering  Ex- 
change, Inc.,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  • 

D.  (6)  8937.60.    E.  (0)  890. 


B.  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  tc  Gas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa.  Okla. 
D.  (6)   8600.     E.   (9)   8100. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  919  18th  Street  MW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  AasoclaUon   on    Japanese   Textile   Im- 
ports, Inc.,  651  FUth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  919  18th  Street  NW, 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Japanese    American    Clttzena    League, 
1634  Pfiat  Street,  San  Franelaoo,  CaUf. 

A.  Walter  J.  Maami.  818  IBth  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  BuUdlng  *  Ooostruetion  Trades  Dept, 

AFL-Cia  818  l«th  Stiwe  MW,  Waahlngton.    lagtoa.  6x} 

°n   imx  ^...^     .   .^. B.  DaUaa  (Tex.)  Chamber  o(  OommanM. 

D.  (8)  8«,818JS.    ■.  (8)  81J888.  D.  (8)  81M0. 


E.   (9)   8151.01. 

A.  Morlson,  Clapp,  Abrams  &  Haddock,  the 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
VersalUea  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 

D.  (6)   81.600.    E.  (9)  8510.  .   . 


A.  Capt.  A.  SUnley  MUler,  1629  K  Street     wiox^naSn  "S^c'"'   "**   """  ^"^^  "^ ' 
IV    wiuhinirtnn  nn  wasnmgton,  u.c. 


NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces 
Blty,  38  Broadway,  New  Ycwk,  N.Y. 

D.  (8)  8100. 


A.  MlUer  ft   ChevaUer,   1001   Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  MercantUe  Trust  Co.,  St.  Louis    MO. 
D.  (6)  83,600.    S.  (9)  891.65. 


B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  122  East 
43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy,  Route  3.  Box  119-^. 
Edgewater,  Md. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association. 


A.  Kenneth   D.   Naden,   1200   171h   Street 
NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
A.  Dale  MUler,  877  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash-     tlvee,  1200  17th  Street  NW,  WaAlngton,  D.C. 

A.  Mlcah  H.  MaftaUq,  1880  Masnchuaetts 
Avenue  MW.,  Washlngtoo,  D.C. 


B.  South  Potomac  Cltli  *  ns'  Crisis  CcMxunlt- 


tee,  8701  Rlverview  Roail 
D.  (6)   82,500 


A.  Augustus   Nasmlth, ,. 

tlon,  Raymond  Plaza,  Ne^  r  irk,  N  J. 

B.  Associated    Railroa<^^    of    New    Jersey, 
Pennsylvania      Station,      ~ 
Newark,  NJ. 


A.  Nation-Wide  Comm  t  tee  on  Import-Ex- 
port Policy,  816  15th  Strei  !\  i  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   87,050.     E.   (9)   <  9,108.95. 

A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
NW,  Waahlngton, 


elation,  1155  15th  Street 
DC 


A  National  Associated , 

Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   81,476.90.     E.   (9)    $971.66. 


of  BuUdlng  Own- 


A  National  Assoclattoii 
ers  b  Managers,   134  Sojth  LaSalle  "street, 
Chicago,  lU. 

E.  (9)   $296.70. 


A.  National  Assoclatlo)i  of  Direct  SeUlng 
Co.'s,  163-165  Center  Str^t,  Winona,  Minn. 
D.  (6)   $15,000.     E.   (9)  812.75. 

A  National  AssoclatloiL  of  Electric  Co.'s, 
laoO  18th  Street  NW.,  WMhlngton,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $58,120.03.     E.     9)   $8,633.34. 

A.  National   As8ociatio:u  of  Food  Chains, 
1725 1  Street  NW.,  Washin|^n,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $350. 

A  National  Assoclatlcc    of  Frozen  Food 


Oxon  HUl,  Md. 

Pennsylvania  Sta- 
trk,  N  jr. 
1    of    New 
Raymond      Plaza, 
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Businessmen,  1000 


packers,  919   18th  Street 
DC. 
D.  (6)  $45,636.52.     E.  (Sl) 


A  National  Association „ __„ 

ufacturers,    Munsey    Bui|^ing,    Washington, 
D.C 

A  National  Association   }f  Mutual  Savings 


Banks,  200  Park  Avenue 
D.  (6)  $2,888.92.     E.  (9) 


NW.,  Washington, 
81.548.70. 
^f  Margarine  Man- 


New  York,  JI.Y. 
»2,888.92. 


of  Postal  Super- 


A  National  Assoclatioii  „ ....  >,„»,„»- 

visors.  Post  Office  Box  192ll,  Washington,  D.C 
D.  (6)  $20,000.     E.  (9)  88,684.56. 

A  NaUonal   AseoclatlO]^  of  SoU  ft  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  league  City,  Tex. 


lets,  Iaagu( 


A  National  Association  olf  Travel  Organiza- 
tions, 900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6>  $22,896.55.     E.  (9)   $682.50. 

A.  National  AutomobUe  C  «alers  Association, 
aoOO  K  Street  NW..  Was! ington,  D.C. 
D-  (6)  $14,443.76.     B.  (»i  $14,443.76. 

A  National    BroUer    CcuncU,    1166    16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  1 1  C. 
D-  (6)   $450.     E.   (9)    pi  A). 

A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  BuUd- 
mg,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Committe:  To  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  AcHirttles  Committee, 
CaUf*^""''    ^««**n»   AvMue,   Los    Angeles, 

D.  (6)   $1,200.70.     E.   (J  1    $1,300.70. 

A  National  Commximt|  Television  Assod- 
«ion  Inc.,  635  Transptartatlon  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 


O.  (6)   $586.60.     E.   (9) 


A.  NaUonal  Conference  at  Non-Proflt  Ship- 
ping Associauons,  Inc.,  ^  Auburn  Avenue. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.  (6)  86.650. 


ft586.60. 


A.  National  Cotton  Compress  ft  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  BuUdlng, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  National   Cotton    CouncU   of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.   (6)    $21,382.41.     E.   (9)    $21,382.41. 

A.  National  Council  of  AgrlctUtural  Em- 
ployers, 620  Southern  Building,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,647.08.     E.   (9)    $1,647.08. 

A.  National   Council   of  Farmer  Co<^>era- 
tlves,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $7,957.75.     E.   (9)   $8,167.33. 

A.  National  Electrical  Contractors,  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Waahlng- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociaUon,  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $924.64.     E.   (9)   $924.64. 

A.  National  Farmers  Organization,  Cor- 
ning, Iowa. 

E.  (9)   $1,862.52, 

A.  National  Fisheries  Institute,  Inc.,  1614 
20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Forest  Products,  Association, 
1619  Massachuaetts  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlng- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   81.401.23.     E.  (9)   81,625.27. 

A.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $522.11. 

A.  National  League  of  Inswed  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $433,794.10.     B.   (9)   $1,200.58. 

A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  703 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   81,227.50.     E.   (9)   81,227.60. 

A.  National  MUk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  <6)   88,672.61.     E.  (9)   $8,672.61. 

A.  National  Reclamation  Association,  897 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $6,652.50.     E.  (9)   $17,668.96. 

A.  National  RetaU  Furniture  Association, 
1160  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  Hi. 

A.  National  RetaU  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  3l8t  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   84,995.33. 

A.  National  Right  Tto  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   811,160.     E.  (9)   $8,600. 

A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
socUtlon, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,033.13. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 3030  K  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  8373300.     E.  (9)  82,624. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  ft  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, 1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  8766.    E.  (9)  8766. 

A.  The  National  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue.  Evan- 
ston,  ni. 

D.  (6)  82,120.61.    S.  (9)  82,47930. 


A.  Robert  R.  Neal,  1701  K  Street  MW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Instirance  Association  of 
America,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  888  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  361.  Los  Angeles.  CaUf. 

D.   (6)  82.600.     E.  (9)  82.149.70. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Neel,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  ill  West  Washington  Street,  Chi- 
cago, m. 

D.   (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $3,639. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Neetlngen,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  GUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $33.47. 

A.  New  England  Shoe  ft  Leather  Associa- 
tion, 210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  8400. 

A.  Sarah  H.  Newman.  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumers  League.  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  81.650. 

A.  George  L.  Nichols,  1909  Q  Street  MW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  ClvU 
Employees,  1900  Q  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  81.760.    E.  (9)   868.93. 

A.  Patrick  J.  NUan,  817  14th  Street  NW, 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Poetal  Clerka, 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,909.98.     E.  (9)   $634.73. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone.  1209  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Co..  637  Waahlngton  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.  (9)   $378.14. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Noone,  1168  16th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Aaso- 
claUon. 1166  16th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

A.  O.  L.  Norman,  1300  18th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Co*!., 
1300  18th  Street  NW,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)>$600.     E.  (9)  843.86. 

A.  Robert  H.  North,  1106  Barr  BuUdlng, 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  International  Aasoclatlon  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
1105  Barr  Building.  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   8690.19. 

A.  Harry  E.  Northam,  186'^orth  Wabaah 
Avenue.  Chicago,  lU. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physlclana  ft 
Surgeons.  Inc..  185  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago.  lU. 

A.  Graham  T.  Northup,  1707  H  Street  MW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Ill   West  Washington  Street,  Chicago, 

ni. 

D.  (6)  86300.    B.  (9)  86386. 

A.  B.  M.  Norton,  80  F  Street  NW,  Washing- 
ton, D.O. 
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B.  Mattoiua  MUk  Produoera  Fedonttoo.  SO 
r  street  MW.,  Waablngtoa,  D.C. 
D.  (0)  9800.    S.  (»)  $lAMi. 

A.  lUobael  J.  Norton.  30  F  Street  NW^ 
WMtOnfton,  D.C. 

B.  National  XUk  Producers  Federation,  SO 
F  Street  NW..  Waabln«toD.  O.O. 

D.  (8)  9300.   E.  (»)  •aia.so. 

A.  Ira  H.  Ntmn.  IIM  IStta  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Restaurant  Aaaoclatloa,  11S5 
15th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C,  and  1630 
North  t*ke  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  lU. 

D.   (8)   •2,250.     E.  (9)   $250. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  3301  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  PodUtry  AsaocUtlon.  3301 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)   9650.    E.  (0)  tSSO. 

A.  Richard  T.  O'Connell,  1200  17tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DX:. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 

D.  (8)  H.168.68.    X.  (8)   »178.71. 

A.  WUUam  B.  O'ConneU,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.  (8)  9800. 

A.  O'Connor,  Oreen,  Thomas  St  Walters,  SOS 
Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B,  American  Timnslt  Association,  356  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (8)   $6,000.     E.  (9)   8146.50. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas.  Walters  & 
ICelljr,  508  Federal  Bar  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ple, 733  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)   810,000.    E.  (9)  •2.0M.70. 

A.  O'Connor,  Oreen.  Thomas  *  Walters.  508 
Federal  Bar  BiUldlng,  Washlngt<m,  D.C. 

B.  XI  Paso  Natural  Oas  Co.,  1  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plan.  New  Tork.  N.T. 

A.  O'Connor.  Oreen.  Thomas  ft  Walters,  508 
Federal  Bar  BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Amusement  Business  Associa- 
tion, Box  143.  Southfleld,  Micb. 

E.  (»)  $18.50. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas  &  Walters,  508 
Federal  Bar  Building.  Washington.  D.C 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp.!  7703 
Normandale  Road,  Mint>^H^polls.  Minni 

D.  (6)  $2,600.    E.  (9)  $63138. 

A.  R.  X.  O'Connor,  122  East  4ad  Street,  New 
Tork.  N.T. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  122  East 
4ad  Street,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

A.  John  B.  ODay.  H  East  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  m. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of 
America,  11  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (8)  $26,300.41. 

A.  Jane  O'Orady,  818  10th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  nothing  Worten  of 
America.  15  Union  Square.  New  Tork,  H.T. 

D.  (8)  $1,885.    E.  (9)  $342.42. 

A.  The  Ohio  RaUroad  Assoclatkm,  16  East 
Broad  Strset.  Oolimibus.  OLia, 
X.  (•)  $1,904.1X 


A.  Samod  OmasU,  709  H  Street  MW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (•)  $5. 

A.  Charles  T.  O'Neill.  Jr.,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Wsshington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  M 
Park  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (6)   $450.     E.  (9)   $89.60. 

A.  Harry  D.  Orr,  Jr.,  1  North  LaSaUe  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Robert  O.  Anderson,  Roswtil,  N.  Mex. 

A.  Morris  E.  Osbum,  Central  lYust  Build- 
ing, Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee. 

A.  Kermlt  Overby,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $185. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr.,  MUl  Creek  Terrace, 
Oladwyne,  Pa. 

B.  CampbeU  Soup  Co.,  375  Memorial 
Avenue,  Camden.  N.J. 

A.  Walter  Page,  Box  128,  Cazenovla,  N.T. 

A.  Everett  L.  Palmer,  901  Hamilton  Street, 
AUentown,  Pa. 

B.  PennsylvanU  Power  *  Light  Co.,  Ml 
Hamilton  Street,  AUentown,  Pa. 

A.  J.  D.  Parel,  244  Transportation  BuUdlng, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
TransporUUon  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (0)  $19834.    B.  (9)  $198. 

A.  James  D.  Parriott,  Jr.,  639  South  Main 
Street,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  639  South  Main 
Street,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Blectrlc  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Plorlda  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (8)  $138.50. 

A.  James  O.  Patton. 

B.  The  Fiumers'  Xducatlonal  ft  Co- 
operative Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman 
Street,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1375.    B.  (•)   $368.48. 

A.  Lynn  C.  PaiUson,  1736  K  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1736  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  (9)  $12130. 

A.  Fted  W.  Peel,  1001  ConnecUcut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  HecU  Mining  Co.,  WaUsce,  Idaho. 
D.  (8)  $1,535. 

A.  PhiUp  C.  Pendleton.  Second  Street 
Pike,  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  Charitable  Otmtrtbntors  Aaaoclatloo.  100 
Old  Tork  Road,  Jenklntown.  Ps. 

A.  PhUlp  C.  Pendleton.  Second  Street  Pike. 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  FsmUy  Tax  AssocUtlon,  100  Old  Tork 
Road,  Jenklntown.  Pa. 


A.  Alvin  U.  OUver.  400  Volger  BuUdlng,  A.  PhUip  C.  Pendleton,  Second  Strwt  Pike. 
Washington,  D.C.  Bryn  Athyn.  Pa. 

B.  anaa  ft  Feed  Dealers  NaUonal  Aasocla-  B.  The  Pitcalm  Co..  100  West  lOtb  Street, 
tion.  400  FMger  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C.  Wilmington.  Dal. 

D.  (8)  $21.62.    X.  (9)  $2.  D.  (6)   $400.    X.  (9)   $10338. 


A.  Brig.  Oen.  J.  L.  Pereon,  USA  (Ret  \ 
LaSaUe  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rivets  ft  Harbors  Oongreas 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington! 

D.  (6)   $8.2494>9. 

A.  Peter  J.  PestUlo,  1156  15th  Street  Nw, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1155 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C,  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)   $1,437.48.     E.  (9)   $125. 

A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  500  Minnesota  Fed- 
eral Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

B.  National  RJI.A.  Telephone  Association, 
500  Minnesota  Federal  Building,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

D.  (6)   $4,500.    E.  (9)   $231134. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Drawer 
BS,  LakeUnd.  FU. 

B.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

D.  (6)   $1300.    X.  (9)   $4330. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Drawer 
BS.  Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Ftult  ft  Vegetable  Association. 
Post  Office  Box  20155,  Orlando.  Fla. 

E.  (9)   $2138. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Drawer 
BS.  Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  Weet  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District. 
Court  House,  Bradenton.  Fla. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.  (9)   $21. 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Peterson.  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hotel  ft  Restaurant  Bnployees  ft  Bar- 
tenders International  Union,  6  East  Fourth 
Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)   $2.49939. 

A.  Pliarmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
cUtlon, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  John  P.  PhUbin.  810  Shweham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  ^ooony  BCobU  OU  Co.,  Inc.,  150  East  43d 
Street,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (6)   $1,126.     E.  (9)   $13737. 

A.  Richard  If.  PhlUeo,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  AssodaUon,  539 
North  DearlMm  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (6)   $1,350.     E.  (9)   $81.70. 

A.  Tom  Pickett,  044  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Btiilding,  Waahlngtoln,  D.C. 

D.  (8)  $110.41. 

A.  T.  E.  Plnkston,  Kentucky  RaUroad  As- 
sociation, 101  Bast  High  Street,  Lexington. 
Ky. 

A.  James  H.  npkin.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  135  East  42d  St.,  New  Tork, 
N.T. 

D.  (8)  $700.    E.  (9)   $1,460. 

A.  The  Pitcalm  Co..  lOO  West  10th  Street, 
Wilmington.  Del. 
X.  (9)   $445.87. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers.  Inc..  1720  Ave- 
nue M,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

D.  (8)   $148,13436.    X.  (9)  $1350. 

A.  J.  Frands  Potalhana.  100  MasMudiusetU 
ATenoa  MW.,  Waahington,  D.O. 

B.  National  AssocUtlon  for  tbs  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  Tork,  N.T. 
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A.  Jamea  K.  Polk,  628 
Tork,  N.T. 

B.  GonaoUdated  Xdlaoi 


Inc.,  4  Irving  Place.  Merw  1 1  ck.  M.T, 
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A.  John  W.  PompeUt, 
Sooth,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Medical 

North  Dearborn  Street,  tibicago.  HI. 

D.  (6)   $1,500.     E.  (9)   (72.50. 

A.  Robert  R.  Poston,  SCB  Colorado  Build- 
ing. Washington.  HjC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutucd  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (6)   $900.     X.  (9)   $lt7j01. 

A.  Bamov  D.  Potts.  0: 0  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C 

B.  Investment  Oo.  Initl  sute.  81  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.T. 

D.  («)  $2jl99.9t.    X.  (« I  $38.16. 

A.  WlUlam  J.  Potts.  3t..  1 786  DeSalee  Street, 
NW.,  Wasblngton.  OX3. 

B.  Assodatloa  on  Broa  1  »stlng  Standards, 

Inc.,  1731  DeSales  Street] —    " 

D.C. 


A.  Btehard  M.  Powell,  1 1 LO  Tower  BnUdtng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  As80clati<  1 1  tif  Refrigerated 
Warehouses,  1210  Tower  E  nUdlng,  Washing- 
ton. D.C 

A.  WUUam  I.  Powell,  ]  1 10  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1110  Ring  Building.  WMhlngton. 
D.C. 

X.  (9)  $21.20. 


A.  Graydon  R. „ 

Street  NW.,  Washington.  C  jC. 
D.  (6)  $42.90. 


A.  Marvin  9.  Powers.  :  ( 39  K  Stseet  MW.. 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  American  ladustrtal 
tlon,  1620  K  Street  MW. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  WUUam  CL  PmttMr. 
Street,  Chicago.  IlL 


B.  United  States  6avlx{s  ft  Loan  Lmwue, 
221  North  LaSaUe  Street.  4  aUoago,  HI. 
D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (•)  883 

A.  WUUam  H.  Prem.  l^O  K  Straet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Fosrest  J.  PrettymsU.  780  16tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Assoelatkm  at  ReglcMred  Bank  Holding 
Oompaniee,  780  IBth  etrei  t  MW..  Waahlngltan. 

D.  (6)  $150.    E.  (9)  $14.1  II 1. 

A.  Xarle  w.  Putnam,  •  1: 18  Wiaoouln  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D. : . 

a  Amalgamated  Trvam  \  Union.  AHr-CIO, 
■026  WUoonaln  Avenue     — 
D.C. 


1001  Connecticut 
DX3. 


A.  Luke  C  Qulnn,  Jr., 
Avenue  NW.,  Wmhlngten,  ^^. 

B.  American   Cancer  etaclety.  Mew  Totk, 
«.T..  et  al. 

D.  (6)  $1334837.    X.  (Ih  $6.74030. 


t  treet,  NW.,  Wash- 


A.  Alex  Radln,  910  18th 
thgton,  D;C. 

,oS:  f°»«'tcan  PUbMc  Po»  i/t  AsTColatlon,  019 
18th  Street  MW.,  Waahtns;  4  in.  DX3 
D.  (6)  $22230  ^ 


i  1 17  Marbory  Read. 


A.  Edward  F.  Raxland. 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B^T^*^****®   Instttile.  Inc.,    1788  K 
""*et  NW.,  Washington,  t .  3. 


NW.,  Washington. 


121  Nortft  LaSalle 


Jr.,  1786  DeSales 


Bankeni  AasocU- 
Washlagton.  OJD. 


|(W.,   Washli^ton, 


A.  Ballway  LaTior  Eaecuttves'  AaeoeUtAon, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Raaway  Piogtuss  Institute,  88  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 
O.  (6)86.TC. 

A.  Alan  T.  Balna,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Waatilngton.  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  ft  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, 777  14th  Street  NW,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Donald  J.  Ramsey,  1625  X  Straot.  MW., 
Washington.  DXi. 

B.  auw  USsm  AmoctattcD.  1836  I  Stnet 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C 

D.   (6)  $500.    X.  <9)  $47.63. 

A.  James  A.  RanafDrd.  1701  FexmsyivanU 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 

B.  Tidewater  OU  Co.,  los  Angelea.  Calif  . 

A.  Edward  M.  Rayswnd.  1800  17th  Stnet 
NW..  Washington,  DXX 

B.  Matlonal  OowncU  at  Farmer  Ooopera- 
ttvea.  1800  ITtIi  Stnet  MW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $338836.     X.  (8)  8154.48. 

A.  Sydney  C  Reagan,  3840  Greenbrier 
Drive,  Dallas,  Tbk. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Sbellers  AssocU- 
tlon, Drawer  747,  Durant,  OkU. 

D.  (6)  $160. 

A.  Robert  E.  Redding,   1101   ITik  Street 

NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Time  Uniformity,  1101 
17tli  Street  NW.,  Weshlngtan,  D.C 

E.  (9)   $6. 

A.  Robert  E.  Redding,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation  AssocUtlon  of  America. 
1101  ITtti  Street  MW.,  Washington,  D.C 

A.  Otle  M.  Reed,  1107  18th  Street  MW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,150.    E.  (9)   $1308.08. 

A.  W.  O.  Reed,  8364  Woodland  Drive,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

B.  Texas  Railroads. 

D.   (6)   $337.50.     E.  (0)   821.80. 

A.  J.  A.  Reldelbacb,  Jr..  1119  Barr  BuUdlng. 
WaAtngton,  D.C 

B.  Home  Manufacturers  AssocUtlon.  tltO 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.  <6)   8200. 

A.    Retired    Officers    Association,    1626    I 
Street  MW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $122,133.34. 

A.  Retired  Officers  Tax  Credit  Committee, 
Post  Office  Box  1088,  Annapolis,  Md. 
D.   (6)   $424.     E.  (9)   $135838. 

A.  Retirement  Federation  of  ClrU  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  900  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  («)   $3,474.42.     E.  (0)   $5333.70. 

A.  nieron  J.  Blee,  1710  H  Street  MW., 
WaAington,  D.O. 

B.  Continental  OU  Co.,  80  RoAefUler 
Fla2a,  New  Tork.  N.T. 

A.  James  W.  Richards,  1000  Mth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DX;. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)   $1,13334.     E.  (9)   830.03. 

A.  Dorsey  Biaiardaan,  81  Broadway,  Kew 
Tork,  N.T. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  81 
Broadway,  New  Tork,  M.T. 

X.  (9)  $112.88. 


A.  W.  X.  Blnhardson,  8688  North  eyounwe 
Street,  Arlington.  Va. 

A.  Richard  J.  Rlddlck.  1012  14th  Street 
>fW.,  Waihliialuii,  D.C. 

B.  Freight  WswiiiOsss  Institute,  1012  14th 
atreet  MW..  Wariiti^tan,  DX3. 

D.   (6)   $3,750.     X.  (9)  $230^7. 

A.  Slert  F.  Rlepma.  Mxmsey  BuUdlng, 
^itasfaingtan,  D.C. 

A.  John  tUpfot.  80  K  Strsct  MW.  Wash- 
ington, DJC. 

B.  CX7NA  International,  Inc,  1817  Sbennan 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)   878236.     X.  (8)   $137. 

A.  WUUam  Maato  Ranch.  1780  K  StrMt 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Armament  Corp.,  10 
Prlnoe  Sitst.  AUocandrU,  Va. 

D.  (8)  81300. 

A.  Banl  H.  Bflbbins.  8829  K  Street  WW., 
Washington.  DjC. 

B.  National  Society  of  Protesslonal  Bngi- 
neers,  2029  K  Street  MW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (8)   $880. 

A.  RiAerts  ft  HolUnd,  880  Imdngton  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.T. 

B.  Furman-Wolfson  Corp.,  1440  Broadway, 
IHmm  Tork.  M.T. 

D.  (8)   $2,000. 

A.  Roberts  &  Holland,  405  Laidngton  Ara- 
nue.  New  York,  N.T. 

B.  Garden  Bay  Manor,  Btc,  38  Wait  8Bth 
Street,  New  Yoi^,  M.T. 

E.  (9)   $6630. 

A.  Roberts  ft  BeaUad,  408  t— *-afri-  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.T. 

B.  XOa^  Ltd.  <SA.).  119,  me  de  Laosanne, 
Geneva,  awHmtlaud. 

A.  Austin  L.  Roberts,  Jr.,  918  16th  Street 
MW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Independent  Natwal  Gas  Aasodatton 
of  Amartea,  018  l«th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton, 
DX3. 

D.  <8)  8878. 

A.  Clyde  F.  Rol>erts,  Jr.,  918  16th  Street 
MW.,  WUtitngton.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  or  atanuHaetunn. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  488  Wtabtngton 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Assodatian,  100 
'West  Pine  Street,  SeUnsgrove,  nk 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberta,  438  WMtatngton 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  American  PodUtry  Association,  8301 
16th  Street  MW.,  Washington,  DX!. 

D.  (6)  $1300. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Boherts,  433  Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Anlntal  Health  Institute,  1080  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)  $8300. 

A.  Charlea  A.  RoWnson,  Jr.,  8000  Florida 
Avenue  MW.,  Waaihlngton,  DX;. 

B.  National  RiueJ  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
tagton.  DX3. 

D.   (6)   $186. 


A.  OotMOd  L.  Rogan,  780  16tti  Street  MW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Beglstand  Bank  Holding 
Cos.,  730  15th  Street  MW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)   843730. 

A.  Frank  W.  Bogws,  1708  K  Street,  MW., 
Waahlngten,  O.C. 
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B.  Wwtam   OU   ft   Om   AmotUUfon.  M0 
South  Onuid  AT«nu«,  Los  Angrtw,  Cattf . 
D.  (6)  $6M. 

A.  John  T.  Bolph  m.  81S  OoniMctlcut 
Arenue  NW.,  WMhIngton,  OjO. 

B.  The  Amartocn  BankOTa  AMoeUtlosi,  90 
Park  Avenu«,  M«w  York,  If .T. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  RoyaU.  Koegal  *  Rog«n,  1780  K  Straat 
MW.,  Waablngton,  D.O. 

B.  Ad  Boo  OommlUM  of  Publlahlng  Oo«., 
60-«a  ruth  Atmiu*,  Vtm  York,  H.T. 

D.  (8)  88J00. 

A.  BbyaU.  Ko^el  *  Bogtn,  1780  K  Street 
NW^  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

B.  PUtkartoD'a.  Inc.,  184  MaMau  Street, 
New  Tork,  N.T. 

A.  RoyaU.  Koatel  *  Bogera.  800  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  Tork.  N.T..  and  1730  K  Street  MW., 
Waablngton,  D.C. 

B.  Power  Authority  of  the  SUte  ot  New 
Tork.  10  Ccdumbua  Circle,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

X.  (»)  818J0. 

A.  Bubenateln,  WoUaon  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  330 
Park  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

B.  National  Independent  Coal  Operators 
Aaeociattoa,  PlkerlUe.  Ky. 

A.  John  Pomey  Budy,  002  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio. 

A.  Harland  J.  Rue. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warrmi,  Pa. 
K.  (8)  8«oeM. 

A.  Albert  R.  RusssU.  1918  North  Parkway, 
lifemphls,  Tenn. 

B.  Nattonal  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  13388.  Memphis.  Tsnn. 

D.  (8)   88,430.     B.  (B)   $878.08. 

A.  WUllam  H.  Ryan.  400  Plrst  Street  NW.. 
Waablngton.  D.O. 

B.  DUrtrlet  I<odge  No.  44,  International 
AssocUttoB  of  MachlnlsU  ft  Aerospace  Work- 
ers. 400  Plrst  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

D.  (8)  84,088^.    B.  (9)   880. 

A.  Robert  A.  SaltBsteln,  1800  Wyatt  BuUd- 
Ing.  Washington.  D.O. 

B.  Amsrlean  Business  Press,  308  Bast  43d 
Street.  New  Tork.  N.T. 

X.  (B)   81,088.38. 

A.  Satterlee.  Warfleld  ft  Stephens,  877 
Park  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T.  • 

B.  American  Nurses'  Aaeoclation,  10  Co- 
lumbus Circle.  New  Tork,  N.T. 

B.  (9)  883X>1. 

A.  WUllam  H.  Sohelek,  1736  New  Tork 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1788  New  Tork  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
D.O. 

D.  (8)  8800. 

A.  Henry  P.  Schmidt,  400  Plrst  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway  ft  Steamship 
Clerks,  1018  Vine  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.  (8)  180.    X.  (8)  811. 

A.  Laalle  J.  Schmidt  Associates.  9303  Bast 
Pari(l>Ul  Drive,  Waablngton,  D.O. 

B.  National  Beer  Wholesalers'  Assddatlon 
of  Amartoa.  8810  North  Oloero  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, ni. 

a  (8)  8180.    B.  (8)  811. 

A.  Durward  Seals,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  united  Pkeah  Ptutt  ft  Tagetable  Asso- 
cUtton.  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.O. 


A.  BoUls  If.  Seavey,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Waablngton.  D.O. 

A.  Leo  Seybold,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

D.  (8)  81.138.     X.  (9)  8880J5. 

A.  Alvln  Shapiro.  918  18th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc..  919  18th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C, 
and  11  Broadway.  New  Tork.  N.T. 

D.  (6)  81.278.    X.  (9)  8319.80. 

A.  David  O.  Shaiman.  1038  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Amertean  Optometrle  Aaeoclation,  Inc., 
100  West  Pine  Street.  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 

D.  (8)   81.098.76.    B.  (8)  8871.80. 

A.  Shaw.  Plttman,  Potts,  Trowbridge  ft 
Madden.  810  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.O. 

B.  League  of  Americana  Betiding  Abroad. 
810  17th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

A.  A.  Manning  Shaw,  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Brown.  Lund  ft  Levin.  1825  I  Street 
NW..  Waablngton,  D.C.  and  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Klectrie  Cos.,  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton.  D.O. 

D.  (8)  8888. 

A.  Arnold  P.  Shaw.  808  D  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oomite  de  Productores  De  Azucar,  Lima, 
Peru. 

D.  (8)  87,600. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Shaw,  400  Plrst  Street  NW^ 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway  ft  Steamship 
Clerks.  1016  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)   8474.89. 


A.  Ira  Sheaser,  2000  Plorida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Xlectric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 3000  Plorida  Avenue  NW..  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

A.  Max  Shine.  900  P  Street  NW.,  Waahlng- 
ton, D.O. 

B.  American  Pederatlon  of  Technieal  Bn- 
glneers,  900  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (6)   8993.60.     K.  (0)   830. 

A.  George  Shuff,  1131  NashvUle  Ttust 
BuUdlng,  NaahvlUe,  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  railroads  In  Tennessee. 

A.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  Merchandise  Mart 
Plasa,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  American  Parm  Bureau  Pederatlon, 
Merohandlae  Mart  PUaa,  Chicago.  HL 

O.  (•)  8S0O. 

A.  J«>hn  SUard,  1838  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  CouncU  for  a  Livable  World,  1846  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

D.  (8)  81.600.    X.  (9)  8130.38. 

A.  SUver  Users  Association,  1636  I  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (8)  86,130.    X.  (8)   81,378.87. 

A.  Gerald  A.  Simmons.  435 13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parm  Bureau  Pederatlon,  1000 
Merchsndlee  Mart  Plaaa.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (8)  81.487M.    X.  (9)  836J8. 

A.  Six    Agency    Oommlttee,    809    South 
Broadway,  Loe  Angelea,  Oallf. 
O.  (8)  821376.    X.  (8)  82,000. 


A.  Jack  O.  Skcnett.  717  19th  Street  South, 
Arlington,  Va. 

B.  The  Camping  Club  of  America,  Inc.,  84S 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

X.  (9)  810. 

A.  Harold  S.  Skinner,  30  RockefeUer  Plaza 
New  Tork.  N.T. 

B.  Continental  OU  Co. 

A.  Carstens  Slack,  1826 1  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.O. 

B.  PhUUpe  Petroleum  Co..  BartlesTlUe, 
Okla. 

A.  Harold  Slater,  1  Parragut  Square  South, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  MMIcal  Association,  635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (8)  81,463.60.    B.  (9)  866.88. 

A.  Stephen  SUpher,  812  Pennsylvania 
BuUdlng,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  United  SUtes  Savings  ft  Loan  League, 
321  North  LaSaUe  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (6)  83,136.    X.  (B)  88.25. 

A.  W.  A.  SmaUwood,  1926  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1B35  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

X.  (9)  88,433.30. 

A.  Smith  ft  Pepper,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  X.  Stratford  Smith,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Waablngton,  D.O. 

B.  Smith  ft  Pepper.  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.O. 

A.  Frank  Kingston  Smith,  1846  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aviation  Trade  Association. 
D.  (6)  8781.35. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  1148  18th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Xdward  GottUeb  ft  AasocUtes,  840  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  Toxk,  N.T. 

X.  (9)  881J>6. 

A.  Harold  Arden  SmlUi,  606  Weet  Olympic 
Bonlevard,  Loa  Angelea,  Oaltf. 

B.  Standard  OU  Oo.  of  Oallfomia,  325  Bush 
Street,  San  ftandseo,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  8300.    B.  (8)  888. 

A.  Irvin  A.  Smith.  418  Bast  Rosser  Avenue, 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

D.  (8)  834.30.    X.  (9)  834.30. 

A.  Robert  B.  Smith,  131  Seo<md  Street  NX., 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  National  Rural  Klectrie  CooperatlT« 
Aaaoclation.  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  8160. 

A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1700  North 
Glebe  Road,  Arilngton,  Va. 

B.  Oitinens  Oommlttee  on  Natural  Re- 
soureee,  713  Dupont  Circle  BuUdlng,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  83,115.50.     X.  (B)  $3,001.36. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  839  Pennsylvania 
BuUdlng,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  30 
North  Waeker  Drive,  Chloago,  HI. 

K.  (9)  $34. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smithey,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.O. 

B.  Ford  Motor  OOk.  Dearborn.  Mich. 
D.  (6)  81.383.    B.  (9)  8613. 

A.  Lyle  O.  Snader.  844  TMnsporUUon 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AaaoeUtlon  of  American  RaUroads, 
TTanapcrtatlon  BoUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

.  D.  (6)  8608.80.    B.  (9)  8380. 
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A.  Thaddeos  8.  Baall. 
atrsst,quaaga.in, 

B.  National 
14th  Street  MW., 


PartteleboiM 


,Washte|1on, 


A.  Frank  B. 
Wasblngtam,AC 

B.  Btirley  ft  Sark 
Afisoclatlon,  Poet  Ofltoe 

By- 

D.  (6)  $376.    B.  (8) 


Xsport 
Sox  860,  Lexington. 


A.  Bdward  P, 
NE.pWaabington,  D.O 

B.  Friends  Oommlttee 


DO. 
O.  (8)  81.808. 

A.  J.  R.  Snyder.  400 
Ington,  D.C. 

B.  Bro«b«kood  of 


Fin  111 


A.  Soeiety  fOr 
ttoi.  post  OOea  Bsk  B74#, 
tlon.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  817,440.74.    B. 


(>)   88,916.06. 


A.  South  PotoauMS 
tn,  8701  BtvervlOT 
X.  (9)   $2,632.88, 


A.  Southwestern 
tlon,  Drawer  747,  Durant 

B.  (9)   $150. 


k.  WUBam  W. 
tional  Bank  BuUdlng, 

B.  Standard  OU  0».  ( 
Michigan  Avenue,  ChlcMii, 

D.  (6)   $788.17.    X.  (9i 


814  Pieiuunt  Ifa- 
t,  Mebr. 
BkHana) .  910  South 
,111. 
810.88. 


A.  Un.  N«n  May  P. 

Box  6234,   Northwest   S^tlon, 
D.C. 


8 1  spAiens,  Poet  Office 
Washington, 


A  John  P.  Speer,  Jr., 
Wsshlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Interaattoaal 
Kanofaetvrers   &   Wtt 
tkn,  1106  Barr  BuHttng, 


A  RuBseU  M.  Stepheni  i 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  American  Federatteo 
ghiBSiS,  800  F  Street  mit 

D.  (6)  $240.    X.  W 


A.  Mrs.  Alexander  . 
Mvytand  Avenue  MS 

B.  Women's  Intel 
snd  Freedom,  118 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  ($)  837/S28J08 


A.  SterUng  F. 

eeph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala 

B.  Waterman  Steams 
■eph  Street,  Mobile.  Ala 


Sfeonden  3  lire, 


A  Francis  W.  Stover, 
nue  NE..  Washington,  D., 
B.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
D-  («)  83,780.     B.   (9) 


A.  Strasser,  SplegeU)ei^, 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Stre<  1 
D.C. 

B.  The  Htralapal  Trlbt 
Reservation,  Box  168.  PeM;e 


A.  Strasser,  Splegalhaif 

Kampelman^  1700  K  Stret  I 
D.C. 

a  Laguna  Pueblo -(tf  V|^ 
M.  Mex. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelbac 

Kampelman.  1700  K  StSM  I 
D.C. 
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VMl 


tl84 


AssocUtlon,  TU 
I.D.O. 


Office 


181. 


Ptost 


sn  National  Legla- 
«X., 


Street  WW.,  Wash- 

Ikvtenwn. 

Pioteettve  LegWla- 
;  Cteutgetwm  Sta- 


Asmeiitlon 


8» 


A.  Strasser,  Spiegelbsrg.  Pried,  Rank  ft 
BaaqnbMHt.  1988  KBtnatMW..  WMldBgtnn. 

B.  Tb»  Mas  Paroe  TtVbt,  Lapwal,  Idaho. 


A.  St 

rsHnial— II.  1780  K  BtnvtMW.,  'WiarihtBgtan. 
D.C. 

B.  The  Oglala  Shnoc  Tribe  of  the  Pine 
8tMge  nesuTMUoM,  Pine  Btdge.  8. 


Crisis  Oommlt- 
IOkio  Bin,  Md. 


SheHers  Assoeia- 
Dkla. 


1106  Barr  Building, 


of  loe  Cream 
tudustry  Pounda- 
^rasMngton,  D.C 


900  P  Street  MW., 


of  Technical  Xn- 
Washlngton,  D.C. 


fAnmdee).  120 
8Mabtiig%im,  D.O. 


KaurXana 


A.  Straaeer,  Splegeiberg,  Pned,  ^Yank  ft 
Kampelman,  1780  K  OU'eet  MW.,  WSshlngtrm. 
D.C. 

B.  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Com- 
munity, Box  90T-X,  RoBte  1,  SoottsdOe,  Aria. 

A.  StraeMT,  Sp€egeiberg,  ^^ed,  ^^ank  ft 
Kampehnan,  1708  K  Street  MW.,  WMhiqgton. 
D.C. 

B.  The  San  Oailea  Apaaie  Tribe,  Ban 
Carlos,  Ariz. 

A.  Strasser,  Spl^eNjeig,  Pileti,  fttmk  ft 
Kai n pehwan ,  I'TOO  S  Street  MW.,  WaAxIngton. 
D.C. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  26  Main 
Street,  Salamanca.  N.T. 

A.  Strasaer,  Spiegel bei^  Pried,  l^rank  ft 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Stieel  NW.,  WashlngtQn. 
D.O. 

B.  The  Tuscarora  Matlon  of  Indians, 
Tuscarora  Reservatton,  liewlston,  N.T. 

A.  Bonnie  J.  Straw,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Xlectric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Herald  X.  Stringer.  180B  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D£. 

B.  ITie  American  Iieglon,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)    $4,624.08.     E.   (B)    $279.62. 

A.  wmiam  A.  Strtngfenow,  0004  Roosevelt 
Street,  Bethe^a,  Md. 

B.  National  Association  of  Vutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  520  Investment  BuUdlng,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)  836.80. 


221    Morth    LaSaUe 


A.  Norman    Strunk. 
Street,  Chicago,  m. 

B.  United  States  Savings  ft  Loan  League, 
Intematlo^  League  for  Peace     221  North  LaSaUe  Street.  Chloaso.  Dl. 

D.  (8)    $1,875.    Z.   (B)    8306:88. 


t^)  $7,888.11. 

',  Jr.,  61  St.  Jo- 
Oorp.,  -81  St.  Jo- 


SOO  Maryland  Ave- 


KTars  of  the  V& 
\  177.25. 


Aled.  nank  ft 
NW.,  Washington, 


of  the  Hualapal 
Sprliigs.  Aris. 


,  Fried,  prank  ft 
MW.,  Waahtegton, 


X^guaa. 


Pried.  Frank  ft 
MW.  Washington, 


A.  Frank  L.  SuBdstrnm.  1290  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Znc,  12B0  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

A.  0.   Austin   Sutherland,    1616  P  Street 
NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National    Tank    Truck    Carriers.    Inc, 
1616  F  Street  NW„  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ralph  L.  Tabor,   1712   O  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Assodatloa.  1718 
O  Street  NW,  Washii^tan,  OX!. 

A.  Cbacles  p!  Taf^  1038  OMmsctlciat  Are- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  I<egtslatlve  Cowmlttea.  1028  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DX!. 

A.  GUana  J.  ZWtatt. 

B.  the  Farmers'  Educatioiul  ft  Oo  Opaia 
tlM  Union  «f  4Bierioa.  1876  flhsrman  Straet. 
Deavar,  Cola,  aad   1818  14th  fltsaak  MW, 
Washington,  D.C. 


▲.CM.  Tarr.  1808  Q  Straet  MW, 
ington,  D.C. 


Waah- 


B.  Mattoaal 
Employees,  190B  Q 
JBJ& 

D.  (8) 


01  vU 
Wellington, 


<•) 


A.  Warren_0.  Taylar.  606  Central  TVust 

B.  Missouri  Trsllwaa  OoBHaMtae,  88 
8na  Ttaat  ■nlMla».  8agM— ■  CBty,  aso. 

S.  (8)  8108.69. 


A.  Ceatg  L. 

Washington,  D.O. 


,488  Uth 


1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaxa,  Chicago,  m. 
n.  <6)  «l,TI3.8a.    X.  <•)  gis^ft. 

A.  Wfa.  B.  THiiiiBan.  at,  848 ' 
tlon  Building,  Waahlngton.  D.C 

B.  Association    tf    tamKAeam.    Batlraada. 
Transi>ortatlon  BuUdteg,  Washington,  D.C. 

n.  <8)  8808.37.    X.  (8)  8X78. 


A.  Jalin  at  Thanaaa.  MS6  8C  i 
Waahtin8on.DJ. 

B.  Padflc    American 
tlon,  635  Sacramento  Btreet,  San  Francisco. 


D.  (6)  81.128.    X.  (8)  814X181. 


A.  WBBiDi  K.  Vmmmf,  108  Rsanaylvanla 
Building,  Waahlngtoai.  O.C. 

B.  nm  TmamtVnmia.  maMn^ 
Center  Plaaa,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ob,  •  Pann 
ar  Building. 


A.  X.  Unwood  Upton.  UOB  I 
Washington,  OJ3. 

B.  International  Aaeoclation  of  Ice  Cream 
afaanfaotaaats  ft  Mttk  tadnatrr  Hauadatton, 
1105  Barr  BuUdlng,  Waabinctan.  DXX 

A.  M.  S.  Tlsdala.  4880  Cattisdral  A<«Bva. 

Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Armed  Services  Commlrteai.  Ohan*er 
Commerce,  VaUeJo,  Calif. 

D.  («t  8147.60.    X.  <8)  8M8.80. 


1181    ITtft 


A.  Tobacoe    Aaaaelataa,    Zac« 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $1,416. 


A.  B.  WlUla  IM>lar,80 P  Steeat MW,  Waah- 
lngton, D;0. 

B.  Matteaal  MUk  Prodaean  PedMatton, 
30  P  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (8>  88436.    B.  i9)  8840.1t. 

A.  John  H.  Todd,  1085  Shrlna  BuUdlafr 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Oompreea  ft  Cotton 
Warehouse  Aaaaclatlon.  1086  Sbriaa  BwUdlng. 
Memphia,  Tana. 

A.  David  R.  ToU.  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngten.  D.C. 

B.  National  Assoclattoa  of  Xliwtric  Co%, 
1300  18th  Straet  NW.,  Wsshlngtoa,  UjO. 

Dl  (8)  8112.60.    X.  (9)  818.28. 

A.  Townsend  Plan,  Xnc,  808  Hotth  Gapltol 
Street,  Washington.  D.C. 
O.  (6j  87416.83.    K.  (»)  81.628. 

A.  Dwight  D.  Tbwnsand.  1012  lAth  Stieet 
MW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  USA,  88  Bast  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago.  Dl. 

A.  P.  Gerald  Toye,  777  14th  Street  MW, 
Washington.  UJC 

B.  General  Xlectric  Co,  670  T<e¥lt^|tan  Ave- 
nue, New  Tork,  NTT. 

D.  (6)    $600.     E.   (9)   $6232. 

A.  Trade  Belatlfius  OoHoeU  af  tfta  UjB,  ZBA, 
123  Bast  4ad  Street,  Vmm  Terk.  JT.T. 

A.  Matt  Trlggs,  428 13th  Street  MW,  WIUli- 
U^tMS,  Due 

B.  American  Parm  Bureau  PedanMo 
Maiwbaadlae  Mart  Haaa>  Chta^^  JM. 

D.  (6)  83.000.    B.  (9) 
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A.  COmnnoa  a.  Troop,  Jr^  813  PumaylTuiU 
Bulldlnc.  WMhtnctoB.  O.C. 

B.  umttad  8UtM  teTlngi  and  Loan  Lm«u«. 
231  Nortb  LaSaUo  StrMt.  Otateago.  HL 

O.  (6)  93.107JO.    K.  (•)  ««.76. 

A.  Joal  B.  Tnm,  MO  Maw  Hampahtra  At*. 
niM  mr^  Wamington.  DX3. 

B.  TIM  Tobaeoo  Inatttoto,  Inc.,  1788  K 
SUeet  NW.,  Waahlnfton,  O.C. 

A.  Oalan  Donclaa  TtvaaaU.  818  16tb  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Matlanal  Aaaoetatton  of  laanufaottuera. 

A.  nek  Tullls.  807  Ifapla  Ttnmet.  Dallas. 
TW. 

B.  SupMlor  0(1  Co.,  HbuatoD.  Tn^  and  Loa 
Antalaa.  Oaur. 

D.  (8)  OlOOi    B.  (8)  878. 

A.  Joaaph  P.  Tnmulty.  JDr..  1817  F  Stzwt 
NW..  Waablncton,  DX3. 

>•  BMata  or  Harrr  8-  Layman,  deeeaaed, 
ear*  of  Fnat  *  Jaooba.  2810  Cantral  T^uat 
Tvwar.  Cinnlnnatl.  Ohio. 

A.  John  W.  Turner,  400  Flrat  Street.  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  DX3. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
B.  of  L.  B.  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  WUllam  B.  Tywim,  801  Iftth  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  OXJ. 

B.  Weatarn  Bange  AaaocUtlon,  878  North 
Pulton  Btraot.  Ikeano,  Calif. 

O.  (8)  8SAW.     S.  (9)   8aiJ8. 

A.  abarmaa  Ungar.  S800  Central  Ttuat 
Tower.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

B.  Brtata  of  Harry  8.  Leyman,  deceased, 
car*  of  Praat  *  Jaooha.  2801  Central  Trust 
Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  (8)  81,200. 

A.  Uiuon  Prodndng  Co..  1828  nOrfleld 
Avenue.  Shreveport.  La.,  and  United  Oaa 
Pipe  Line  Co..  1838  Palrfleld  Avenue.  Shreve- 
port. La. 

a.  (8)  88«8J8. 

-  A.  XJnltad  Psdaratloo  of  Poatal  Oleito,  817 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  <8)    848SJ10.0e.    B.  (9)    888J24.80. 

A.  United  BtatM  Cane  Sugar  Seflnera'  As- 
■nclatlon.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington. D.O. 

a.  (8)  8200.34. 

A.  United  Statee  Savings  A  Loan  League. 
221  North  LaSaUe  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  (9)  828.848.08. 

A.  llModare  A.  Vandenyde,  400  First  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  DIatrtet  Lodge  No.  44,  Intemattonal  As- 
BocUtlon  of  llaehlnlsts  *  Aeroapaee  Workers. 
400  Flrat  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

D.  (8)  88.800.    B.  (8)  ivT^ 

A.  Mrs.  Lois  W.  Van  Valkenburgh,  1878 
Preston  Road.  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Cltlaens  Ocmmlttee  for  ONICKF.  20  B 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

■•  (•)  88. 

A.  L.  T.  Vloa.  1700  X  Street  NW.,  Waahlng- 
ton. D.O. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  OallfdraU,  1700  K 
street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C 

■•  (•)  8200. 

A.  The  Votoe  of  tha  People  In  AoUon.  821 
Sheridan  Street,  OhtUnm,  Md. 
B.  Dr.  BuaaaD  Vteraat  Wtamr.  831  Sheridan 
Street.  ChlUum.  lid.  «»««n«ian 

A.  WUUam  A.  Walton.  820  Qulney  Straet, 
Topeka.  Kaaa. 

o»*-  5I1IT*  ■•"«>•<  OoouBlWae.  880  Qulney 
Street.  Topeka.  Kaaa. 


A.  Washington  Heme  Bula  Oommlttae,  Inc.. 
034  14th  Street  NW..  Waablagton.  O.C. 
O.  (6)  81,803.    B.  (8)  81,987.87. 

A.  Waterways  Bulk  Tranaportatkm  Coun- 
cU,  Inc..  10  Beat  40th  Street,  New  To^  N.T. 

A.  Jeremiah  C.  Waterman.  306  TTanqMr- 
tatlon  **""'*1rg.  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co..  300  Tranaportation 
Building.  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

A.  Weaver.  Olassle  A  UoUoy,  1887  New 
Hampahlre  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tha  Attantlo  BaOnlng  Ca.  360  South 
Broad  Street,  Phlladalphla.  Pa. 

D.  (6)  8300. 

A.  Weaver.  Olassle  A  UoUoy,  1637  New 
Hampahlre  Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Baatam  Ifeat  Packers  AaaocUtlon.  Inc., 
1830  Maaaachuaetta  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (8)  86.    B.  (9)  83.09. 

A.  Weaver.  Olaaata  *  ICoUoy.  1637  New 
Hampahlre  Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  B.  LaltB.  Inc..  4680  Park  Avenue  South. 
New  York.  N.T. 

A.  Weaver.  Olaaale  A  lloUoy,  1637  New 
Hampehlre  Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association.  1820  Massachusetto  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  O.C. 

D.  (6)  8336.    B.  (9)  833.64. 

A.  B.  B.  Webster.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  O.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes.  12060  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit, 
liAlCll* 

O.  (6)   82,948.88. 

A.  B.  Jerome  Webster.  Jr. 

B.  Nattonal  Aasoolatlcm  of  Froaan  rood 
Packara,  819  18th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton. 
D.C. 

D.  (8hi«100. 

A.  Or.  Frank  J.  Welch.  3734  Manor  Boad. 
Chevy  Chase.  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  InsUtute.  Inc..  1786  K 
Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  Joeeph  B.  Welch,  1880  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  Wellington  Management  Co..  1680 
Locust  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

B.  (9)  8187.61. 

A.  Wenehal.  Sehulman  A  Manning,  1036  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mlohaal  Ladney,  Jr..  18136  East  Ten 
MUe  Boad,  Bast  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Bradenton,  Fla. 

E.  (9)   8601.30. 

A.  John  C.  White,  1817  F  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  O.C. 

B.  Council  of  America.  Inc.,  1817  F  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

m.^,J°*^^^-    ^^**'    "*•    Tmnaportatlon 
BxUldlng,  Waahlngton,  O.C. 

O.  (8)  81.136.    B.  (9)  818J8. 

A.  Mara  A.  White,  888  17th  street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aaaodatlon  of  Seexirttlea 
Dealers,  Inc. 

A.  Donald  S.  Whyte,  lOM  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.O. 

B.  Amarleaa  Indmtrial  Banksra  Aaaoda- 
tlon. 1888  K  Street  NW..  Waahlnfton.  D.O. 

D.  (8)  8460.  ^ 

A.  Loula  E.  Wbyto.  818  I8th  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton.  O.O. 
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B.  Independent  Natural  Oaa  Aaaodatlon  of 
America.  918  16th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton 
D.C. 

A.  CUude  C.  WUd.  Jr..  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton.  O.C. 

B.  OuU  OU  Corp.,  Plttaburi^.  Pa. 

D.  (0)   $ljaOO.    B.  (9)  8380. 

A.  WllUnaon.  Cragun  A   Barker.   1616  B 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  O.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents  Inc 
860  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  (9)   833.63. 

A.  WUklnaon.  Cracmi  ft  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  O.C. 

B.  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe.  Fort  WaahaUe 
Wyo. 

B.  (9)  83.90. 

A.  WUklnaon.  Cragun  A  Barker,   1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  O  C 

B.  Confederated     Sallsh  '  and     Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Beaervatlon.  Mont. 

E.  (0)   81.66. 

A.  WUklnaon.  Cragun  A  Barker.   1616  a 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Qulnalelt  Indian  TYlbe.  Tahdah,  Wash. 

A.  WUklnaon.  Cragun  A  Barker,  1616  H 
Steet  NW.,  Waahlngton,  OX5. 

B.  Spokane  THbe  of  Indiana.  WeUplnlt. 
Waah. 

A.  Albert  B.   Wilkinson,   303   Investment 
Building.  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
.y"-''*^  Anaconda  Co..  36  Broadway,  New 

O.  (6)   81.486.    E.  (9)  8561.30. 

A.  John  WUlard.  Poet  Offloe  Box  1173, 
Helena,  Mont. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  AssocUtlon.  Helena. 
Mont. 

A.  Harding  deC.  WUUams.  1800  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  National  AssocUtton  of  Real  Estate 
Boarda,  36  South  Wabaah  Avenue,  Chicago, 
HI.,  and  1800  Conneetlout  Avenue.  Washins- 
ton.  O.O. 

D.  <6)   81,016.    B.  (9)  803. 

A.  John  O.  WUUamaon.  laoo  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  O.C. 

B.  National  AssocUtton  of  Real  Estate 
Boarda.  88  South  Wabaah  Avenue,  Chicago, 
HI..  1800  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wasbinc- 
ton.  D.O.  • 

O.  (8)  84.3S0.    B.  (0)  8336.81. 

A.  Robert  E.  WUUams,  Air  IVansport  As- 
socUtlon of  America.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Waahlngton.  O.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  AssocUUon  of  America 
1000  Connecticut  Avonue  NW..  Wasblnston, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  8060.    E.  (9)  8376.04. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  A  Pickering.  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  AutomobUe  Excise  Tax 
Repeal,  9th  Floor  Farragut  BuUdlng.  000  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  (9)  806.10. 

A.  WUmer,  Cutler  A  Pickering,  et  al.,  OOO 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Oovemment  of  the  Bahamas.  Nassau. 
Bahamas. 

A.  Olai*  L.  WUaon.  1148  19th  Street  NW. 
Waahlngton.  O.C. 

B.  Consultant  to  the  Lead-Zinc  Producers 
Committee. 

O.  (6)  8480. 

A.  B.  Raymond  WUaon.  246  Second  Street 
NB..  Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  Friends  Committed 
latlon,  245  Second  Str^ 
DC. 

D.  (6)   81,269. 


A.  Richard  W.  WUsoi 
Nfe.,  Washington,  D.C. 

S.  National  Rural  Elekirlc 
soSation,  2000  Florida  A^fnue 
ton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $150. 


A.  W.    E.    Wilson. 
Shreveport,  La. 

B.  Union    Producing 
Avenue,  Shreveport,  La. 

D.  (6)   8600.     E.  (0) 


1538  Fairfield  Avenue, 
:;o..    1525    Fairfield 
1143.33. 


A.  Morton  M.  Winston , 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb, 
Connecticut  Avenue 


Sti>n 


N\7 


A.  John  A.  Wise,  Jr., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Commkitee, 
Economic  Policy  Associwton, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.O 

E.  (9)   866.64. 


A.  Richard    F.    Wlth^all.     703    Majestic 
Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad 
jestlc  Building,  Denver, 


4  sfiociation,  702  Ma- 
:olo. 
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1625  I  Street  NW., 


International 
1626  I  Street 


on  National  Legis- 
NE.,  Washington, 


121  Second  Street 


Cooperative  As- 
NW.,  Washlng- 


&  HamUton,  1250 
,  Washington,  O.C. 


A.  Clay  B.  Wdfe.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerlu,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  Lawton  B.  Wolfe,  1133  PennsylvanU 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  DlstUled  Spirits  InsUtute,  1132  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Venlo  WoUsohn,  1729  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  A  Steel,  Inc.. 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   8300. 

A.  Russell  J.  Woodman,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation-Communication  Em- 
ployees Union,  3860  Lindell  Boulevard,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Signal  OU  A  Oaa  Co.,  1010  Wllshlre 
Boulevard.  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Albert  Yoimg  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.,  Los  An- 
geles International  Airport,  Loe  Angeles, 
Calif. 

A.  Hal  J.  Wright,  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  SUndard  OU  Co.  (New  Jersey),  80 
RockefeUer  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  J.  H.  YingUng,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  First  National  City  Bank,  399  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.;  Manufacturers 
Hanover  TTust  Co.,  350  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  and  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  A  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago,  231  South  La 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

O.  (6)   8200.     E.  (9)   825. 

A.  J.  Banks  Young,  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)   81,080.     E.  (0)   $107.89. 

A.  Kenneth  Young,  815  leth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  I<abor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organlaatlons,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   83.648.     E.   (9)   $322.54. 

A.  Gordon  K.  Zlnunerman,  Washington, 
O.C. 

B.  National  AssocUtlon  of  SoU  A  Water 
Conservation  Distrlcte,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Zimrlng,  Gromfine  A  Stemstein,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  11  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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REGISTRATIONS 
The  followlog  registratioM  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1966: 

r>nt  i^^*Ii^^^l°^  °"^  fJ*,  '««*»tratlon  ^reproduced  below.    In  the  Interest  of  economy  In  the  RicotD.  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  Indicated  by  their  respectivTletter  and  number.) 

FiL«  Om  Can  Wixn  thk  BtaxtAMr  or  trs  Sxnatx  and  Fob  Two  Cofiks  Wtth  th«  Clok  of  trs  Housk  of  RnwsENTAnm: 

Thta  pact  (pafl*  1)  to  dMlcMd  to  rapply  IdentUylng  daU;  and  page  3  (on  the  back  of  thla  page)  deala  with  financial  data. 

Placb  Alt  "X"  Bnow  THX  APFKraiATX  Lnnt  o«  Fioum  in  th«  Box  at  th«  Riobt  or  th«  "Rkfoit"  Hkaoinc  Bklow  : 

•PMUiaiiAaT"  Baron  ("BegUtraUon") :  To  "regUter."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P- and  flU  out  page  l  only. 

"*'aS^^"-5^^'tJi!?,Tl^^  '"^  °°S  °'  ?•  '*""'  calendar  quartern  U  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
2S?"..^^4  ^n^^ih^^Lt  *•,  ^*t  ^  *°'*  It  "^l  •''I't'^l  P****  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  rtwnW  t«  SuL! 
SSiSlS^plur.rti-aL°,'JS?^rf;fe^CrSuU*;^^  ''^^  '^""»  ^"^  ''-°«»--  w^urinatructSn^ru 


Tear:  19. 


I      I 


PUISUANT  TO  PiSl 


KAL 


REPOBT 
Ri6tn.ATioN  or  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QOABRK                 I 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )     | 

(b) 


"'*"<n"-SSto2;ll~'*T„^JJ,?"'"^     '^'*  "?*P<»*"  '"°»  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual  as  follow.- 

'       *    •JH2r..T«      '!  "  t°   «nP»«>y«f".»t*te  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  aiid  nature  of  business  of  the"emSr"     iit  th. 

(U)  "fcnployer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B" 

/.^^".  ™^"™:,  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  emDlover'a  Renorf 
'"'l^^iX.lZT^^^reXlor^'"''^''^'^''^'^'^  "•  °°'  reueved'^thls  ^'uSeTi^erbecause  Reporu  are 
*"lilJ?S;Sem5iry*e,S!  "*'  """  """  ''''  '*'''"*'  "^'P""'  •'°**  '"  '^°*  ""'^"^  °'  t**"  '«»"i'«nent  merely  because  Reports  are 
A.  Oboanization  OB  iNonnsuAi.  Pilinc:  ' 

1.  8UU  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  2.  If  Ubls  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employee, 

who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


on.  per«,n  but  payment  therefor  U  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-naming'^l^th  peSS'^*^'  "e^p"oy«-^to  to  ^''me^el^c^  qTa^S'r."' 
B.  Bmflotkb.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  U  no  employer,  write  "None."" 


.tte^X;"dS^.;o;'-miiVecS%o?nS:rlrce;^L^^^^  ---  "m  connection  with 

ri^-or^r^'bTetsfer^k^ois^era^^^^^^^^^^ 

Act  :^\!^i^LZ''m^^%^.^Ll^;>T.^rnH^^  ^"^''"''  ^*''""-  -«--»-"on.  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 

recell^eJl  o^^x'pe^^ C?tXg  o^^vX^'^o^L^X n '^itV'Stlir  iSl"'  ^"*  "**  °'  '"^  ^''""^^  «*""»-  '«  ^"^'^^^  '^^^  »»-  «"^- 


C.  LxoisLATiTB  INTXBESTS.  AND  PUBLICATIONS  In  coonection  therewith: 


1.  Bute  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
leglalatlve    Interests    have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known:  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed:  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Item.  1.  2.  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed ) 

;a?id*tx''AV^llT';:?[d  I'Z'^^Tor^Tj^  ^^IV^^'^^^X  ^^^^r-  •*•*•»-•-  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report.  dlsJ^thU  S"cT:  "ndfltl^uT^Lm  -n-^i'L  "^?*'''''' k°' .*"""*'  «■"•  *"  compensation  is  to  be. 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Re*^rt  (ReSSitlon)  wito  a  "Quwtefly"  Re^^r?^  °    *"'*  ^    °''  '^^  """^  °'  '^"^  P*8«-    ^  «°t  "tt^^P*  ^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  in  printing) 

PAOB  1^ 
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A.  Alliance     of 
Unions,  1422  Chestnut 
Pa. 


Indej  M  indent 


Telephone 
Street,  Philadelphia, 


A.  Lewis   M.   Anthony, 
Street  NE..  Washington,  l^ip 


A.  Atlantic    Oevelopm^ht 
Georgetown  Branch,  Was:  >  Ini 

B.  Puerto    Rico    Man  if  acturers 
tion.  First  Federal  Builc  ing 


A.  James  F.  Bailey,  10 . 
nue  NW..  Washington,  D 

B.  Dnited    Brotherhood 
Joiners  of  America,  101 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Baker,    McKenzie 

Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 

B.  Mrs.  Celia  Margulis 
Sutton  Terrace,  Bala  C 
Pa. 


y  n  wyi 


A.  Baker.    McKenzie 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW 

B.  Charles  and  Katrushka 
Rozas  Boulevard,  Manila, 


%    Hightower,    815 
Washington,  D.C. 
J.  Parsons,  161S 
Philippines. 


A.  Robert   C.  Barnard 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington 

B.  Cleary,    Gottlieb, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenui 
DC. 


1 1250   Connecticut 
p.C. 
$1)een    &    Hamilton. 
NW.,  Washington, 


A.  Mrs.  Dita  Davis   B^d,   1707  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International    Teledlione 
Corp.,  1707  L  Street  NW., 


&   Telegraph 
Washington,  D.C. 


A  Harvey  M.  Berg,  351  i 
Street,  Fort  Lauderdale, 


Southeast  Second 
Hit. 


A  Robert  W.  Blair. 
B.  New  Process  Co., 


Wail  en.  Pa. 


A.  Mrs.  Myron  R.  Blee 
nue,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

B.  National      Congress 
Teachers.  700  North  Rui;^ 

m. 


A.  Thomas  C.  Brickie, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limiber  &j 
I>ealerB    AssociaUon,     30p 
Washington,  D.C. 


S02  Ring  Building, 

Building  Material 
Ring     BiUlding. 


A.  David  A.  Brody.  1640 
nue  NW..  Washington.  D.C 

B.  Anti-Defamation 
316  Lexington  Avenue, 


Neiirt 


A.  Richard  M.  Carrigaii 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education 
sion  of  Federal  Relatloni 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Carter,    Ledyard    ft 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American   Express 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Edwin  Chrlstlanson 

B.  The  Farmers'  Edv 
tive  Union  of  America, 
Denver,  Colo.,   and   1012 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Margaret   F.    Clams^i 
Stream  Bovilevard,  Valley 


A.  Cleary.  OottUeb,  ov, 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic 
turers  Association,  261 
York.  N.Y. 
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4260   East  Capitol 


Co.,    Box    3676, 
gton,  D.C. 

Assocla- 
,  Santurce,  PJl. 


Constitution  Ave- 

of   Carpenters    & 
(t^nstitutlon  Avenue 


Hightower,     816 
'  Washington,  D.C. 
Belmont  Avenue, 
d,  Philadelphia. 


SO 


1447  Marlon  Ave- 

of      Parents      Se 
Street,  Chicago, 


fthode  Island  Ave- 


Let  gue  of  B'nai  B'rlth, 
York,  N.Y. 


Association,   Divl- 
1201   16th  Street 


Milbum.    2    WaU 
C }.,    65    Broadway, 


1201   16th  Street 


Educa;{onal  &  Co-<^>era- 

16y  i  Sherman  Street, 

I4th  Street  NW.. 


95   East   Valley 
Stream.  N.Y. 


Stec  E  &  HamUton.  1260 
'  fl  ashlngton,  D.C. 
Cliemlcal  Manufac- 
Manlson  Avenue,  New 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1736  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Umon  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  North  American  Association  of  Alcohol- 
ism Programs,  323  Dupont  Circle  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  Steele  Culbertson,  1614  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Fish  Meal  &  Oil  Association, 

1614  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  F.  Cunningham,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce   of  the  U.SJl., 

1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  731  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Guild  of  Prescription  Opticians,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dawson,  Grlffln,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1156 
ISth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Jake  V.  Dennis,  7417  Birch  Avenue, 
Takoma  Park,  Md. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  (14th  DUtrict),  Post  Office  Box 
234,  Benjamin  FrankUn  Station,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources,  Stete 
of  CaUfomia,  Post  Office  Box  388,  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

A.  P.  Frederick  Dryer,  3911  Madison  Street, 
Hyattsvllle.  Md. 

A.  Frederick  G.  Dutton,  844  Pennsylvania 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Society  of  Compoeers, 
Authors  &  Publishers,  675  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  George  V.  Egge,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Employee  Relocation  Real  Estate  Advis- 
ory Committee,  Inc.,  209  North  Michigan, 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  Ethyl  Corp.,  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Federation  of  Homemakers,  922  North 
Stuart  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  John  Baxter  Funderburk,  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  ReteU 
Druggists,  1  East  Wacker  Drlre,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Gadsby,  Magulre,  Hannah  &  Merrigan, 
729  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cranbar  Corp..  Ponce.  Puerto  Rioo. 

A.  Henry  E.  Gardiner.  1611  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  Poet  Office  Box 
631,  Amarlllo,  Tex. 

A.  Gerald  Robert  Gereau,  610  Fifth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.  8.  Mitchell  Associates,  610  Fifth 
Street  NW.,  WMhlngton,  D.C. 


A.  Glnsburg  &  Feldman,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Myercord  Co.,  5328  West  Lake 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Glnsburg  &  Feldman,  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Tobttcco  Dis- 
tributors, 360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.Y. 

A.  Jay  W.  Glasmann  &  Richard  B.  Barker, 
306  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Employee  Relocation  Real  Estate  Ad- 
visory Committee,  Inc..  209  North  Michigan, 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  Graubard,  Moskovitz  &  McCauhey,  720 
Shoreham  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.^ 

B.  American  Institute  for  Imported  Steel, 
Inc.,  40  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  A.  Gray,  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  ^ 

A.  George  Gross,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1626  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tejon  Ra_qch  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  1660, 
Bakersfield,  Calif. 

A.  WlUam  E.  Hardman,  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Eugene  B.  Hayden,  Jr.,  828  Midland 
Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  ChrUtopher  O.  Henderson,  341  O  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Football  League,  1  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Augustus  H.  Hewlett,  323  Dupont  Cir- 
cle Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  North  American  Association  of  Alcohol- 
ism Programs,  323  Dupont  Circle  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Society  of  Independent  Gasoline  Mar- 
keters of  America,  Clayton,  Mo. 

A.  Goro  Hokama,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  &  Ware- 
hoiisemen's  Union,  160  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Marlon  L.  Horn,  1422  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  Alliance  of  Independent  Telephone 
Unions,  1422  Chestnut  Street,  PhUadelphia, 
Pa. 

A.  Thcunas  B.  House. 

B.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Philip    A.    Hutehinson,    Jr.,    1738 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DX}. 


New 
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B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
I73S  Ifeir  Tort  Arenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Ives.  Whitehead  ft  Co.,  1737  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Robert  H.  Kellen,  35  East  Chestnut 
Street.  Chicago,  HI. 

B  Majronnalae  *  Salad  Dressings  Insti- 
tute. 36  last  Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  Hi. 

A.  James  J.  Kennedy.  Jr.,  400  First  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  lAbor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlln,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Reuben  R.  Donnelley  Corp.,  335 
East  4ad  Street,  New  York,  ^.T. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlln,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlln,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Time,  mc.  Publisher,  Rockefeller  Cen- 
ter. New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Ernest  A.  Klstler,  001  Hamilton  Street, 
Allentown,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  901 
Hamilton  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  320  East  43d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

•  A.  Legislative  Committee,  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  163S  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Zel  E.  Upsen.  1935  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  ft 
Paperhangers  of  America,  1935  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  L.  Logan,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  13050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1038  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1708  Maasachiiaetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  McCandless. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  320  East  43d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Alfred  R.  McCauIey,  730  Shoreham 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associa- 
tion, 30  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Paul  J.  McOown,  Jr..  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Legislature,  Charlotte 
Amalle.  St.  Thomas.  VJ. 

A.  MarahaU  C.  McOrath. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  230  East  43d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Charles  B.  Mattlngly.  1806  K  Street 
NW..  Waabtngton,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  Mayonnaise  *  Salad  Dressings  Institute. 
25  East  CbMtaut  Stnat.  Chicago,  m. 


A.  Anthony  Mazzocchl,  1128  16th  Street 
NW..  Washlzigton,  D.C. 

B.  Oil,  Chemical  ft  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union  1840  California  Street.  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

A.  Jim  M.  MllUgan,  402  Barclay  Building, 
Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa. 

B.  National  Water  Company  Conference, 
403  Barclay  Building.  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa. 

A.  Moran  ft  Crowley.  1707  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Research  In 
Neurological  Disorders,  care  of  Dr.  A.  B. 
Baker,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

A.  Mlcah  H.  Naftalln,  1330  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp..  IISS  ISth  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Mlcah  H.  NafUlln.  1330  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  South  Potomac  Citizens'  Crisis  Com- 
mittee, 8701  Rlvervlew  Road,  Oxen  HUl,  Md. 

A.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Hestlngen,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C17NA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

A.  Carl  E.  Newton,  3  WaU  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

B.  Boston  ft  Maine  Corp.,  North  Station, 
Boston,  Mass. 

A.  O'Connor,  Oreen,  Thomas,  Walters  ft 
KeUy,  508  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Government  of  the 
People,  733  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas  ft  Walters, 
508  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mailorder  Association  of  America,  613 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  J.  Carter  Perklna,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  SbttU  OU  Co.,  50  West  50th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Jaa^>h  D.  PheUn,  485  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Water  for  the  West.  485  National  Press 
Building.  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  Phlllpson.  Lyon  ft  Chase,  Brawner 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Recovery.  Inc.,  118  South  lAehlgan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  HI. 

A.  Milton  Plumb.  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Switchmen's  Unkm  at  North  America,  8 
Llnwood  Avenue.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

A.  Bagan  ft  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  SUmaon  Lumber  Co..  Post  OOce  Box  88. 
Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 

A.  Ragan  ft  Masaa.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Elizabeth  von  Oberndorff,  200  East  06th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Robarts    ft    Holland. 
Avenue,  N6w  York.  N.T. 


MS    Lexington 


B.  Garden  Bay  Manor,  Inc.,  22  West  48th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Stephen  Philip  Robin,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Public  Relations  Co..  Ltd.. 
d/b/a  Japan  Steel  Information  Center,  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  A.  Rock,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  ft  Rogers,  200  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.,  and  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  10  Columbiu  Circle,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Harland  J.  Rue. 

B.  New  Process  Co..  Warren.  Pa. 

A.  Arthur  A.  Sandusky,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  HeiU7  P.  Sctunldt,  400  First  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  ft  Steamship 
Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  Leslie  J.  Schmidt  Associates,  9302  East 
Parkhlll  Drive.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Beer  Wholesalers'  AssoclaUon 
of  America,  6310  North  Cicero  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  Charles  B.  Scott.  1422  Chestnut  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  Alliance  of  Independent  Telephone 
Uniona,  1422  Chestnut  Street,  PhUadelphla. 
Pa. 

A.  John  W.  Shaughnessy,  Jr.,  1422  Chest- 
nut Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  Alliance  of  Independent  Tel^;>hone 
Unions,  1422  Chestnut  Street,  PhUadelphla, 
Pa. 

A.  Alvln  V.  Shoemaker,  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Asaodatlon  of 
America,  425  13tb  Street  NW..  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

A.  Richard  U  Shook,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  N.  C.  MlUer,  S601  Courtney  Avenue, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

A.  George  ShufT,  1121  Nashville  Trust 
BiiUding,  Naabvllle,  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  railroads  in  Tenneasee. 

A.  John  Silard,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  CouncU  for  a  Uvable  World,  1346  Coo- 
nsctlcut  Avenue  NW..   Washington.  D.C. 

A.  South  Potomae  Cltlanis*  Crlsto  Com- 
DUtte,  8701  Rlvervlew  Road.  Ozon  HUl,  Md. 

A.  Straaser,  Splegelberg.  Fried,  Frank  ft 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Ad  hoc  group  of  variotis  publishers. 

A.  Richard  L.  Btudlay,  1400  SOth  Street 
MW..  Washington.  D.O. 
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B.  Machinery  Dealers : 
1400  20th  Street  NW., 


If^Uonal  Association, 
tahlngton,  D.O. 


A.  Swldler  ft  Freeman 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngto^, 

B.  Jackson  Purchase 
operative   Corp..   2315 
Ky. 


1750  Pennsylranis 
D.C. 
AanX  Electric  Oo- 
Iioadway.  Paducah. 


A.  Texas  Power  ft  Light 
6331,  Dallas,  Tex. 


A.  David  R.  TOU,   120<i 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  National  Association 
1200  18th  Street  NW., 


of  Electric  Go's., 
WUshlngton,  D.C. 


A.  Sherman   Unger,    a^   Central   Trust 
TDwer,  Cincinnati,  (XiIol 

B.  Estate  ot  Harry  S. 
care  of  Frost  ft  Jacobs, 
Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


toyman,  deceased, 
2301  Central  IVust 


A.  Vander   Zee    ft    Sa' 
Street  NW.,  Washington, 

B.  Legislation  for  An|: 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Wi 


A  E.  B.  Wagner,   888 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  CouncU  oi 
Induetrlea,  888  17th  Stret^ 
D.C. 

A.  M.  Lauck  Walton, 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Boston  ft  Maine  C(^ 
Boston,  Mass. 


Baltlmme 


A  Washington-; 
ways,  Inc.,  817  Warner 
ton,  D.C. 

A  Water  for  the  Weal;, 
Building,  Waahlngton,  D.( 


A.  B.  Jerome  Webeter, 

B.  National    Association 
Packers,  910  18tb  Street 
D.C. 


A.  Jabn  Wells,  Piano,  Tk$. 

B.  National  Association 
Conserratton  Diatrlcts,  Li^gue 


A.  Laurens  WlUlams, 
tag,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Variable  Annult; ' 
of  America,  Washington, 


A  John  A.  Wise,  Jr., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  CommlMee, 
Economic  Policy  AssoclailDn, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C 


A.  Mrs.  AUeen  Oorgaii 
Connecticut  Avenue  IfW. 
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3o.,  Post  Office  Box 


18th  Street  NW.. 


1705    DeSales 

1  Welfare,  Inc., 
ton.  D.C. 

17th   Street  NW., 

Technical  Service 
NW.,  Washington. 


Wall  Street,  New 
,  North  Station, 


Helicopter  Alr- 
ttiUdlng,  Waahlng- 


185  National  Press 


of   Frozen   Food 
KW.,  Washington, 


UCOFBiragut  Bulld- 


Ufe  Insurance  Co. 
O.C. 


of  Sou  ft  Water 
City,  TUc. 


II3S  I  Street  NW., 


International 
1,  1625  I  Street 


WrlghtKm,    5430 
Washington,  D.O. 


SENA1 

Monday,  June 

The  Senate  met  at  12 
and  was  called  to  order 
B.  NiuBuuBs,  a  Sena 
of  Oregon. 

Rev.  wmiam  I*  Lars^, 
Episcopal  Church,  C 
the  following  prayer 


O  Lord  our  Heavenly 
and  mighty  Ruler  of  t 
dost  from  Thy  throm 
dwellers  upon  the  earl 
we  beseech  Thee,  with 
CXn 821— Part  lljo 


13,1966 

»'clock  meridian, 

Hon.  BfAuazm 

ftom  the  State 

,  rector,  Christ 
Wyo.,  offered 


eartti;  e 
dth  thy 


T,  the  high 

universe,  who 

behold  an  the 

most  heartily 

favor  to  be- 


hold and  bless  Thy  aervant  the  President 
of  the  XThlted  States,  and,  remembering 
especially  this  day,  all  otbers  in  au- 
thority: and  so  replenish  them  witti  the 
grace  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  may 
always  Incline  to  Thy  will,  and  walk 
in  Tliy  way.  Endue  them  plenteously 
with  heavenly  gifts ;  grant  them  in  health 
and  prosperity  lod^  to  Uve;  and  finally 
after  this  life,  to  attain  everlasting  Joy 
and  felicity;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTTNG    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Sm«R. 
PjtnuuKMT  pao  TxacFocx. 
Wtuhington,  D.C,  June  13. 1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate. 

I  appoint  Hon.   Maukinx  B.  Nkubxbgxx,   a 

Senator  from  the  State  of  Oregon,  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Caai,HaTBCN, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
June  9, 1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  Bm. 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  June  9,  1966,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  2471)  to 
Improve  and  clarify  certain  laws  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  4  OF 
1966-^tIESSAOE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT (H.  DOC.  NO.  453) 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  The  Chair  lays  betan  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  Reorganisation  Plan 
No.  4  of  1966,  relating  to  the  National 
Zoological  Park.  Without  objection,  the 
message  will  be  printed  in  the  Rsoord, 
without  being  read,  and  appr(v>rlately 
referred. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gorem- 
ment  Operations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congrest  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganisation 
Plan  No.  4  of  1966,  pr^ared  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1049, 
as  amended,  and  providing  for  a  reorga- 
nization relating  to  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park  located  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Today,  aU  responsibilities  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  park  are  vested  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  with  one 
exception — the    function    of    preiMulng 


plans  and  spedflcaltong  for  the  ouutmc- 
tion  of  bnildlngi  and  biliteea  at  the  zoo. 
That  statutory  rMponsibility  is  now  con- 
ducted by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  DIatrkt  of  Columbia. 

Under  the  aooompcmying  reorganiia- 
tion  plan,  the  reqxm^biUty  for  the  iirq>- 
aration  of  these  plans  and  specifications 
would  be  transferred  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners  to 
the  Smithsonian.  Tlie  complete  admin- 
istration of  the  park  would  then  be  vested 
in  one  agency — the  Hmithannifffi  institu- 
tion. This  will  allow  the  more  efficient 
and  effective  devdoi»nent  and  manage- 
ment of  the  park. 

In  1912,  the  functions  to  be  trans- 
ferred were  vested  in  the  Municipal 
Architect  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  in  the  Engineers  of  the  Bridges  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1952.  they 
were  transfMred  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
mlsslonen. 

When  the  1912  act  was  passed,  the 
District  of  Columbia  shared  the  costs  ot 
capital  Improvements  in  the  National 
Zoological  Park.  Ih  1961,  it  ceased  shar- 
ing these  costs,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assumed  complete  responsibility 
for  financing  the  improvements.  Accord- 
ingly, the  District  Government  retains 
no  capital  Improvement  reqxmslUIltles 
for  the  National  Zoological  Park  except 
those  functions  relating  to  construction 
plans  and  q>eciflcatlons  for  buildings 
and  bridges,  as  q;>eclfled  in  the  I9I2 
statute.  Upon  the  transfer  of  these  re- 
maining functions  to  the  Smithsanlan 
Institutto),  the  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park  win,  at  last,  be 
fully  centered  in  one  agency.  It  is  not 
practicable  at  this  time,  however,  to 
itemize  the  resulting  reduction  in 
expenditures. 

I  have  found,  after  investigatkm.  that 
each  reorganlaatlon  included  In  the  ac- 
companying reorganizatkm  idan  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  section  2(a)  of 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  beooma 
effective. 

LnniON  B.  Jobhsoh. 

Thm  Whits  Houw,  June  IS,  I9i*. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  RQ>re- 
aentatlves,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  annomified  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  tatll  (H.^.  1492S)  to 
promote  Intematlmal  trade  In  agileul- 
tural  commodities,  to  combat  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  to  further  economic  devel- 
opment, and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  alao  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Soiate  to  the  bin  (HJl.  14324)  to 
authorize  wproprlatlons  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  faculties,  and  administrative 
operations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
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two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mnx- 
n,  Mr.  TxAGUK  of  Texas,  Mr.  Karth, 
Mr.  Hbchlxr,  Mr.  Daddario,  Mr.  Martdi 
of  Massachusetts.  Bfr.  Pulton  of  Peim- 
sylvanla,  and  Mr.  MosHm  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

8. 1367.  An  act  to  revise  existing  ImU 
practices  In  courts  of  tbe  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

8.  3267.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
tlUe  Xin  of  the  Federal  AviaUon  Act  of  1968, 
relating  to  war  risk  Insurance: 

HJl.  3177.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  in  certain  cases: 

B.R.  3967.  An  act  to  authorize  establish- 
ment of  Port  Union  Trading  Poet  National 
HUtorlc  Site,  North  Dakota  and  Montana, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6M4.  An  act  to  amend  sections  2275 
and  2276  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
wltli  re^)ect  to  certain  lands  granted  to  the 
States: 

HJt.  0844.  An  act  to  amend  the  Recrea- 
tion and  Public  Purposes  Act  pertaining  to 
tbe  leasing  of  public  lands  to  States  and 
tbelr  political  subdivisions; 

HJl.  9981.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
where  a  veteran  receiving  pension  under  this 
chapter  disappears,  the  Administrator  may 
pay  tbe  pension  otherwise  payable  to  the 
wife  and  titlldren; 

HJl.  10431.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United 
State*  In  trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
TMbe; 

HJt.  11748.  An  act  to  amend  section  111 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  prepayment  of  certain  expenses  aseo- 
etated  with  the  travel  of  veterans  to  or  from 
a  Vetwana'  Administration  facility  or  other 
place.  In  connection  with  vocational  rehablll- 
tatton  or  counseling,  or  for  the  purpooe  of 
eraml  nation,  treatment,  or  care; 

HJt.  12676.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedulea  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  certain  forms  of  copper  be  admitted 
free  of  duty: 

HJt.  1S366.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal ot  alumlniun  from  tbe  national  stock- 
pUe; 

H.B.  1S768.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
poaal  of  celestlte  from  tbe  supplemental 
stockpile; 

HJt.  13769.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dls- 
poml  of  cordage  fiber  (slaal)  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile: 

HJl.  13770.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  crocidoUte  asbestos  (harsh)  from 
the  BU{q>lementaJ  stockpile; 

HJl.  13773.  An  act  to  auth<H-ize  the  dis- 
posal of  opium  from  the  national  stockpile; 


H.R.  16151.  An  act  to  permit  the  planting 
of  alternate  crops  on  acreage  which  is  uu- 
planted  because  of  a  natural  disaster. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  14929)  to  promote  inter- 
national trade  in  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, to  combat  hunger  and  malnutrition, 
to  further  economic  development,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
INO  TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  re<iuest  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  permitted 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today.     

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  permitted  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSIONS  TODAY  AND 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health,  Education, 
Welfare,  and  Safety  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  be  permitted 
to  meet  during  the  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate today  and  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  consider  executive  busi- 
ness, for  action  on  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sulnnltting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teilP- 
pore.  If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations 
(m  the  Executive  Calendar. 


VS.  AIR  FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

UJS.  ARMY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  UJ3.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


VS.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Maj.  Gen.  James  M.  Masters,  Sr.,  to  be 
a  lieutenant  general. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  c<Hifirmed. 


UJS.  NAVY     . 

The  Chief  Cleric  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— UJS.  AIR  FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  Calendar  in  sequence,  beginning 
with  Calradar  No.  1193. 


mES]]>ENT 


The  ACTTNQ 
pore.    Without  obiectlo^ 


Tbe  clerk  will  state  this 
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pro  tem- 
tt  Is  so  ordered, 
first  bill. 


REMOVING     ARBmiARY     LIMTTA- 
TIONS  UPON  ATTORNEYS'  FEES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1522)  to  remove  arbitrary  limita- 
tions upon  attorneys'  liees  for  services 
rendered  In  proceedings  before  admin- 
istrative agencies  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Cootimlttee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amend^ients.  on  page  1, 
line  5,  after  the  word  *'any",  to  strike 
out  "attom^s  fee  'irhlch  may  be 
charged,  contracted  for.  or  received  for 
services  rendered  tm  m  in  connection 
with  any  admlnistrauve  proceeding" 
and  insert  "attorneys'  wes";  on  page  2, 
line  2,  after  the  word  'liti".  to  strike  out 
"such"  and  insert  "any; administrative"; 
in  the  same  line,  after  tHie  numeral  "(2) ", 
to  insert  "authorizes  i|i  agency  in  its 
disCTrtion  to  determinel  attorneys'  fees 
at  to  ai^rove  attomeyst  fees  charged  for 
the  rendition  of  such  services  in  any 
administrative  proceeding;  or  (3)";  in 
line  6,  after  the  word  "aiiomey",  to  strike 
out  "at  law";  in  line  9^  after  the  word 
"oi".  to  strike  out  "su^h";  In  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "services",  to  insert 
"in  connection  with  aiiy  administrative 
proceedings";  In  line  IL  after  the  word 
"Act.",  to  strike  out  "On  and  after  that 
date,  each  administrative  agency  shall 
allow  or  pay  cmy  such  Httorney's  fee,  in 
accordance  with  applicable  provisions  of 
law,  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  reason- 
able value  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  attorney  concerned  as  determined 
by  such  agency  undeH  such  rules  and 


in  con- 
of  this  Act"; 


regulations  as  it  shall 
formity  with  the  prov 
After  line  17,  to  ins^t: 

(b)  In  any  i»oceedingsl  heretofore  subject 
to  any  provision  of  law  oi  txile  or  regulation 
referred  to  in  (a)  above,i  en  administrative 
agency  may  hereafter  pr0Tlde,  by  publUhed 
rule  or  regulation,  that  i$n  attorney  shall, 
at  the  conclusion  of  audfi  proceedings,  file 
with  the  agency  the  amount  of  fee  charged 
in  connection  with  his  services  rendered  In 
such  proceedings. 

At  the  top  of  page  3,  t|>| Insert: 

(c)  After  the  fee  InfoJibatlon  Is  filed  by 
an  attorney  under  (b)  abp^e,  an  agency  may 
determine,  in  accordance  with  such  pub- 
lished rules  or  regulation^  las  it  may  provide, 
that  such  fee  charged  U  fekcesslve.  If,  after 
notice  to  the  attw^ey  of  ihls  determination, 
the  agency  and  the  attdijney  fall  to  agree 
upon  a  fee,  the  agency  iiay,  within  ninety 
days  after  receipt  of  the  liilbrmatlon  required 
by  (b)  above,  petition  th«  United  States  dis- 


trict court  in  the  district 
ney  maintains  an  office,  ^■. 
determine  a  reasonable 
rendered  by  the  attorney. 

And,  at  the  beglnnlL 
strikeout  "(b)"  and  iiii 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  15X 
Be  it  enacted  by  the 
«>/  ^presentative*  of  th 
America  in   Congress  tut4mbled 
to  tbe  extent  that  any  pri 
tofore  enacted  or  any  rule 
tofore  adopted  by  any     " 
0)   Impoees  upon  any  _^ 
Umltttlon  to  a  piwcrlbci 


:p  which  the  attor- 

d  the  court  shall 

for  the  services 

Of  line  11,  to 
srt  "(d)";  so  as 


enate  arut  House 

United  States  of 

That   (a) 

prf  tl*l<»i  ot  law  here- 

( »  regulation  he-e- 

adii  Inlstratlve  agency 

4ftome3rs'  fees  any 

amount  or  to  a 


prescribed  maalmum  pecosntag*  of  any 
award  made  In  any  admlnlstratlvs  proceed- 
ing, or  (2)  autbotlzes  an  agency  in  Its  dis- 
cretion to  determine  attorneys'  fees  or  to 
approre  attorneys'  fees  charged  for  the  ren- 
dition of  such  serrlcee  In  any  admlnlstrattve 
proceeding:  or  (3)  Impoees  any  penalty  or 
sanction  upon  any  attorney  who  charges, 
contracts  for,  or  receives  any  fee  In  ezceas  of 
any  such  limitation  for  the  rendition  at  sarr- 
loes  In  connection  with  any  administrative 
proceedings,  such  provision  of  law,  rule,  or 
regulation  shall  have  no  force  or  effect  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  any  proceedings  heretofore  subject 
to  any  provision  of  law  or  rule  or  regulation 
referred  to  in  (a)  above,  an  admlnistrattfe 
agency  may  hereafter  provide,  by  published 
rule  or  regulation,  that  an  attorney  shall, 
at  tbe  conclusion  of  such  proceedings,  file 
with  the  agency  the  amount  of  fee  charged 
In  connection  with  his  services  rendered  In 
su^  proceedlngB. 

(c)  After  the  fee  Information  Is  filed  by 
an  attorney  under  (b)  above,  an  agency  may 
determine.  In  accordance  with  such  pub- 
lished rules  or  regulations  as  it  may  provide, 
that  Bucb  fee  charged  Is  excessive.  If,  after 
notice  to  the  attorney  of  this  determination, 
the  agency  and  tbe  attorney  fall  to  agree 
upon  a  fee,  the  agency  may,  within  ninety 
days  after  receipt  of  the  Inf  ormatlon'requlred 
by  (b)  above,  petition  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  in  the  district  In  which  the  attor- 
ney maintains  an  ofllce,  and  the  court  shall 
determine  a  reasonable  fee  for  the  services 
rendered  by  the  attorney. 

(d)  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "administrative  agency" 
means  any  executive  department  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof,  any  Inde- 
pendent administration,  board,  or  commis- 
sion at  the  Qovemment,  and  any  wholly 
owned  Government  corporation. 

(2)  The  term  "administrative  proceeding" 
means  any  application  made  to,  and  any 
formal  or  Inforoud  proceeding,  conference, 
or  meeting  conducted  by,  any  administrative 
agency  or  any  officer  or  employee  thereof 
for  or  In  connection  with  the  submission, 
consideration,  determination,  adjudication, 
or  review  of  any  claim  against  the  United 
States  or  any  demand  or  request  for  any 
monetary  or  other  benefit  or  privilege  under 
any  statute  of  the  United  States. 

Sbc.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  tbe 
first  day  of  the  third  month  beginning  after 
the  date  at  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President, 
does  someone  have  a  short  explanation 

of  this  bill?    

Bfr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
S.  1522.  as  amended,  would : 

First.  Abolish  fixed  dollar  amount, 
maximum  percentage  of  award,  and  ad- 
ministrative discretion  types  of  limita- 
tion on  attorneys'  fees  in  administrative 
proceedings. 

Second.  Allow  attorneys'  fees  for  serv- 
ices rendered  in  administrative  proMcd- 
ings  to  be  set  initially  in  the  course  of 
normal  attorney-client  relationshipe. 

Third.  Allow  agencies-  in  their  discre- 
tion to  establish  procedures  for  the  dis- 
closure of  attorneys'  fees  in  those  cases 
where  existing  arbitrary  limitations  will 
be  abolished. 

Fourth.  Enable  agencies  in  such  cases 
to  challenge  any  attorney's  fee  on 
grounds  of  its  excessiveness  and  to  peti- 
tlMi  an  appropriate  Federal  district  court 
if  agreonent  on  a  proper  fee  within  a 
retusonable  time  is  not  reached. 

Fifth.  Leave  imchanged  the  fee  situa- 
tion in  administrative  proceedings  un- 
affected by  the  abolition  of  arbitrary 
limitations  on  attorneys'  fees. 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand.  It  Is 
correct.  Is  It  not,  that  this  bill  has  been 
recommended  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  other  bar  assoclationa? 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  received  corre- 
spondence from  Mr.  Hubert  D.  Sledd, 
president  of  the  Kentucky  State  Bar  As- 
sociation on  behalf  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors, and  Mr.  Allen  Schmltt,  president 
of  the  Louisville  Bar  Association  on  be- 
half of  that  bar  association's  member- 
shipe,  urging  favorable  conslderattan  of 
this  legislation.  Does  it  have  ttie  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  Is  no  objec- 
tion from  the  Attorney  Oerusnl.  The 
Department  of  Justice  agrees  with  the 
general  approach  of  S.  1522,  In  Its  aboli- 
tion of  across  the  board  limitations  on 
attorneys'  fees  and  services  rendered  in 
proceedings  before  Federal  administra- 
tive agencies. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  It  the  juttement  of 
the  majority  leader  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides safeguards  against  any  abuses  in 
the  assessment  of  fees  against  Individ- 
uals, such  as  veterans  and  such  claim- 
ants against  the  United  States  as  social 
security  rlatmants? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tixt  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  correct.  Tl>e  tUl  provides 
for  review  of  the  reasoniMeness  of  the 
attorney  fee  by  the  appropilate  admin- 
istrative ageni^. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  favor  the  UIl.  but  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  no  objec- 
tlcm  was  filed  by  the  Attorney  General, 
and  that  the  bill  provides  safeguards  for 
claimants,  pensioners,  and  veterans,  who 
may  be  served  by  attorneys. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  Is  correct. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  The  question  Is  on  agre^ng  to  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
piHe.  The  bill  (S.  1522)  la  (HDen  to  fur- 
ther amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bOl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1233),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

PuaposE  or  the  znx 

This  bill  was  Introduced  by  Senator  MC- 
Clklxav  of  Arkansas  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving arbitrary  limitations  which  are  now 
placed  upon  attorneys'  fees  for  services  ren- 
dered before  certain  administrative  agencies 
of  the  United  States.  In  a  statement  on  be- 
half of  his  bill  Senator  McClxllav  said: 

"I  Introduced  this  bUI.  S.  1532.  to  correct 
what  I  consider  to  be  inequities  In  the  allow- 
ance of  attorney  fees  in  proceedings  before 
certain  administrative  agendea.  Many  of  tbe 
existing  lUnltatlons  *  •  *  are  a  direct  out- 
growth of  the  depression  years.  Tbe  maxi- 
mum amount  now  allowable  reflects  tbe 
general  attitude  of  that  time. 
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Tbc  bill  would  repeal  all  exlatlng  statutory 
and  agency  limitation*  on  attorneys'  fees.  It 
would  permit  attorneys  to  enter  Into  fee 
eontracts  with  their  client,  subject  only  to 
subsequent  review  by  an  administrative 
agency  of  the  United  States  to  determine  If 
the  fee  charged  Is  escesslTe. 

iMmsLATTVK  msToar 

There  are  many  statutes  and  agency  rules 
and  regulations  which  now  Impoae  limita- 
tions on  attorneys'  fees  charged  clients  for 
services  rendered  In  connection  with  ad- 
ministrative proceedings.  (See  p.  —  for  Ust 
compiled  by  the  American  Bar  Foundation.) 
These  limitations  can  be  grouped  into  three 
general  types: 

(1)  Fixed  doUar  limitations — such  as  a 
•10  fee  for  handling  certain  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration cases; 

(3)  Fixed  percentage  limitations— such  as 
the  10-percent  limitation  for  handling  claims 
before  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission; and 

(3)  AdminlstraUve  discretion  llmlta- 
tlons — such  as  exercised  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity AdminlstraUon. 

The  origin  of  these  statutory  fee  llmlta- 
tlMU  Is  rooted  In  the  desire  of  the  Congress 
to  protect  individual  members  of  the  public 
from  unconscionable  representatives  or 
agents,  whether  lawyers  or  not,  and  to  in- 
sure that  particular  funds  made  available 
for  special  legislative  purposes,  such  as  vet- 
erans' beneflU,  social  security,  or  restitution 
to  Indians,  are  directed  toward  those  pur- 
poaes  with  abaolute  minimum  diversion  on 
account  of  claims  of  lawyers,  agents,  or  other 
repreeentatlvee.  Furthmnore,  the  Congress 
was  interested  in  discouraging  champerty. 
According  to  Justice  Brandels — "Congress 
has  sought  both  to  prevent  the  stirring  up 
of  unjust  claims  against  the  Government 
and  to  reduce  the  temptation  to  adopt  im- 
proper methods  of  prosecution  which  oon- 
tniets  for  large  fees  oontaigent  upon  success 
have  sometimes  been  supposed  to  encourage." 
{Cclhoun  V.  Mnatie.  353  U.S.  170.  at  173-174, 
1930.  The  Court  in  this  case,  and  in  a  series 
of  such  cases,  held  theee  fee  limitation 
clauses  constitutional.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  that  the  Congress  has  power  to 
attach  conditions  to  the  pensions  it  chooses 
to  award,  and  thus  lawyers  were  not  deprived 
of  due  process  of  law.) 

Thus,  when  Congress  enacted  a  new  pen- 
sion bin  early  In  the  Civil  War,  it  included 
a  $6  fee  limitation  for  presentation  of  a 
claim.  The  ratlonallaatlon  for  this  limlta- 
(on  was  on  grounds  of  the  rapacity  of  attor- 
neys and  agenta,  the  naivete  of  the  average 
pensioner,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  admin- 
istrative procedure  Involved.  Two  years 
later,  in  1864,  this  fee  clause  was  repealed 
In  favor  of  a  provision  allowing  a  maximum 
fee  o<  tlO  for  all  services  rendered  in  secxir- 
Ing  a  pension. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  various  fee 
limitations  which  S.  1633,  as  amended,  would 
remove  is  slgnlfloant  only  by  the  almost  total 
absence  of  attention  given  to  the  problem  in 
congreeslonal  hearings  and  reporta.  No 
doubt,  many  fee  limitation  clauses  were 
added  as  an  ad  hoc  response  to  evils,  or 
Imagined  evils,  which  may  not  necessarily 
have  existed  in  the  bulk  of  cases  to  which 
the  clauses  apply.  The  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that.  In  too  many  instances,  the  fee 
rider  has  been  automatically  added  without 
debate  in  Congress  and  with  little,  if  any, 
protest  from  the  bar. 

Hearings  on  8.  1523  were  held  on  February 
38,  1980,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure.  One 
dominant  theme  raised  by  representatives  of 
the  bar  was  that  the  existing  system  of  ar- 
bitrary llmltatlona  on  attorneys'  fees  not 
only  is  a  breach  of  normal  attorney-client 
relationships,  but  also  Is  against  the  best 
intereeta  of  the  claimant  himself.  Indeed, 
as  representaUves  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 


ciation Informed  the  subcommittee — "The 
right  or  privilege  of  being  represented  by 
counsel  in  a  Federal  administrative  proceed- 
ing becomes  hollow  *  *  *  if  the  private  party 
is  prohibited  from  paying  bis  attorney  other 
than  a  subnormal  fee.  Retaining  one's  own 
counsel  Is  a  private  right  which  deserves 
safeguarding  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory." 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that,  In 
many  Instances,  the  existing  limitations  on 
attorneys'  fees  deprive  a  claimant  of  counsel 
of  his  own  choosing.  Abraham  Lincoln  has 
said  that  a  lawyer's  time  and  advice  are  his 
stock  in  trade.  And  representatives  of  the 
bar  were  frank  to  admit  that — except  for 
motives  <rf  charity — a  lawyer  cannot  afford  to 
take  a  case  where  he  may  not  even  be  reim- 
bursed for  his  actual,  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearing,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  suggested  that  S. 
1533 — "preeenta  the  basic  question  as  to 
whether  an  individual  claiming  veterans' 
benefits  should  be  encouraged  to  obtain  an 
attorney  to  present  his  claim,  with  the  re- 
sultant expense,  or  whether  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  utilize  the  representation  al- 
ternatives now  available  to  him,  which  in- 
volve no  cost  on  his  part." 

Meritorious  as  this  statement  may  appear, 
S.  1522  as  amended  is  not  intended  to  present 
a  claimant  with  a  choice  of  alternate  reme- 
dies. The  committee  is  most  cognizant  of 
the  excellent  representation  which  the  many 
veteran's  organizations  provide,  and  S.  1523 
would  not  be  Interpreted  so  as  to  deprive 
these  organizations  of  any  of  their  activities. 
In  this  connection,  S.  1522  Is  intended  merely 
to  remove  any  existing  arbitrary  limitations 
on  attorneys'  fees  so  that  if  legal  assistance 
becomes  necessary — and  If  the  claimant  so 
desires — competent  counsel  can  be  obtained. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that,  whereas  in  the 
area  of  veteran's  affairs  there  are  many  pro- 
fessional veteran's  organizations  offering 
claims  assistance,  no  such  similar  organiza- 
tions exist  In  the  many  other  areas  to  which 
S.  1522,  as  amended,  will  apply. 

Diu-ing  the  course  of  the  subcommittee 
hearings,  representatives  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  and  the  Department 
of  Interior  opposed  enactment  ot  S.  1523. 
The  committee  believes  that  most  objections 
have  been  met  by  the  addition  of  the  amend- 
menta  to  S.  1533.  Additionally,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  in  a  letter  dated  February 
38,  1968,  Informed  the  committee  that  it — 
"agrees  with  the  general  approach  of  S.  1522, 
in  Ita  abolition  of  across-the-board  limita- 
tions of  attorneys'  fees  and  services  rendered 
In  proceedings  before  Federal  administrative 
agencies." 

The  committee  accordingly  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  3.  1522,  as  amended,  effecta  a  bal- 
ancing of  the  interesta  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned; namely,  the  individual  claimant  un- 
der a  Federal  statute,  his  private  lawyer,  and 
the  Government  itself. 

WHAT  S.   1S3S    WOULD   DO 

5.  1522,  as  amended,  would: 

1.  Abolish  fixed  dollar  amount,  maximum 
percentage  of  award,  and  administrative  dis- 
cretion types  of  limitation  on  attorneys'  fees 
in  administrative  proceedings. 

2.  Allow  attorneys'  fees  for  services  ren- 
dered in  administrative  proceedings  to  be  set 
initially  in  the  course  of  normal  attorney- 
client  relationships.  " 

3.  Allow  agencies  in  their  discretion  to  es- 
tablish procedures  for  the  disclosure  of  at- 
torneys' fees  in  those  cases  where  existing 
arbitrary  limitations  will  be  abolished. 

4.  Enable  agencies  in  such  cases  to  chal- 
lenge any  attorneys'  fee  on  grounds  of  Ita 
exceasiveneas  and  to  petition  an  appropriate 
Federal  district  court  If  agreement  on  a 
proper  fee  within  a  reasonable  time  is  not 
reached. 

6.  Leave  unchanged  the  fee  situation  In 
administrative  proceedings  unaffected  by 
the  abolition  of  arbitrary  limitations  on  at- 
torneys' fees. 


BILL  PASSED  OYER 

The  bill  (S.  1336)  to  amend  the  Ad- 
mlnstrative  Procedure  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Madam 
President^ 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


FRITZ  A.  FRERICHS 

The  bUl  (H.R.  10133)  for  the  reUef  of 
Fritz  A.  Frerlchs,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1231),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puaposB 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  relieve  Fritz  A.  Frerichs,  a  retired  Navy 
chief  warrant  officer,  of  liability  In  the 
amount  of  $1,507.12,  representing  the 
amount  he  earned  as  a  civilian  employee 
of  the  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital,  which 
employment  was  subsequently  ruled  to  have 
been  improper  under  the  Dual  Office  Act  of 
July  31, 1894. 

STATEMKNT 

The  Department  of  the  Army  does  not 
oppose  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  House  report  in  reference  to  the  facts 
on  which  this  claim  Is  based,  recites  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Mr.  Fritz  A.  Frerlchs  retired  from  the 
Navy  on  August  1,  1967,  as  a  chief  warrant 
officer  after  more  than  32  years  of  naval 
service.  On  June  16,  1968,  he  was  employed 
as  a  clerk-typist,  GS-3,  on  the  basis  ot  a 
temporary  appointment  with  the  Valley 
F>orge  General  Hospital,  Phoenixvllle,  Pa. 
Mr.  Frerichs  has  advised  the  committee  that 
prior  to  being  employed,  the  question  of 
whether  he  would  be  barred  by  the  Dual 
Employment  Act  was  considered.  Mr. 
Frerichs  understood  It  was  not  applicable 
because  the  Job  was  temporary  in  nature 
and  his  officer  status  was  based  on  temporary 
rank  attained  during  World  War  II.  The 
Army  report  notes  that  Mr.  Frerichs'  em- 
ployment was  based  on  an  erroneous  deter- 
mination that  he  came  within  the  provisions 
ot  section  248  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve 
Act  of  1952  which  provides  that  members  of 
the  Reserve  not  on  active  duty  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  holding  a  Federal  office.  As 
is  observed  in  the  Army  report,  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  matter  discloses  that  there  Is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Frerlchs  knew 
his  employment  was  Illegal.  Ihis  committee 
is  satisfied  that  Mr.  Frerichs  entered  upon 
his  employment  with  the  hospital  in  good 
faith  and  in  reliance  on  the  determination 
of  Government  personnel  that  his  employ- 
ment was  proper.  It  is  clear  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  on  notice  of  Mr.  Frerlchs'  re- 
tired status  for  their  determination  as  to 
eligibility  took  that  status  into  considera- 
tion. 

"On  February  3.  1959,  the  Navy  Finance 
Center  informed  the  Valley  Forge  General 
Hospital  that  Mr.  Frerichs'  employment  had 
been  illegal  under  the  act  of  July  31,  1894, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  regarded  as  hold- 
ing two  Federal  offices  because  of  his  status 
as  a  retired  chief  warrant  officer.  The  total 
amount  of  overpayment  for  the  period  stated 
in  the  biU  is  $1,507.12,  and  this  amount  has 
been  repaid  to  the  Government.  The  Army 
report  notes  that  the  Dual  Compensation 
Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  484)  repealed  the  act 
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of  July  31,  1804,  but  theg  (  are  no  retroactive 
provisions  which  wlU  a  we  to  validate  an 
appointment  such   as  ~ 

was  made  prior  to  Decei]^^>er  1,  1964. 

"The  Department  of  il^e  Army  In  IXm  re- 
port to  the  committee  04  the  bill  states  that 
It  would  not  oppose  favorable  consideration 
of  the  bill  and  in  this  cdhnectlon  states: 

"'There  Is  nothing  to  indicate  that  he 
knew  his  employment  «ras  Illegal.  As  Mr. 
Frerichs'  Indebtedness  resulted  from  an  ad- 
ministrative error,  and  t^  beneflta  were  re- 
ceived In  good  faith  for  services  performed, 
the  Department  of  the  Army  does  not  oppose 
the  blU.' 

"The  committee  agre^  with' the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Department  of  the  Army  con- 
cerning the  equities  of  ibis  case,  and  finds 
that  this  is  an  appropriate  matter  for  legls- 
Istive  relief.  Accordingly,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  bill  be  considered  favorably." 

The  Committee,  after'  considering  all  of 
the  foregoing,  concurs  Ui  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representative  and  recommends 
that  the  bill,  HJl.  10183,  db  considered  favor- 
ably. 


BILL  PASSEp  OVER 

The  bill  (HH.  13935^  enUtled  "An  act 
to  give  the  consent 
State  of  Massachuset 
to  the  agreement  relai 
proration  and  recip: 
Utle  n  of  the  act  of  Aj 
announced  as  next  in 

Mr.      MANSFIELD. 
President^ 

The  ACTINO.  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  jlassed  over. 


Congress  to  the 

become  a  party 

to  bus  taxation 

as  set  forth  in 

14,  1965,"  was 

ler. 

Over,      Madam 


CENTENNIAL  "YEAR  OF  PROSPECT 
PARK.   NEW  YORK 

A  concurrent  resolutlpn  (H.  Con.  Res. 
597)  relating  to  the  Cktitennial  Year  of 
Prospect  Park  of  the  ^|ty  of  New  York, 
Borough  of  Brooklyn,  ^|is  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD. 
I  ask  unanimous  conse 
in  the  Record  an  exce 

(No.  1226),  expl^ , 

the  concurrent  resolutl  ,_ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


adam  President, 
to  have  printed 
from  the  report 

the  purposes  of 


was  ordered  to  be  prin 
as  follows: 

PUEP 

The  purpose  of  the  coi 
1*  to  provide  that  thi 
United  States  recognizes 
tance  of  Prospect  Park 
York  on  the  occasion  of  t 
year,  1966,  and  sends  I1 
citizens  of  the  city  of  Ne^ 
orating  this  event. 


i  in  the  Record, 


urrent  resolution 
.  Congress  of  the 
ittie  historic  Impor- 
li|  the  city  of  New 
M  park's  centennial 
n  greetings  to  the 
r'Tork  In  commem- 


FEDERAL  LAND  BJ^NK  MONTH 

The  joint  resolution  k6.J.  Res.  150)  to 

provide  for  the  designation  of  the  month 

of  April  1967,  as  "Pediral  Land  Bank 

Month"  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 

engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 

third  time,  and  passed,  tie  follows 

sj.  Res.  Ifo 

Reiolvea  by  the  Senate Und  House  of  Rep- 

^esentativet  of  the  Vniter 

»n  Congress  assembled,  ', 

AprU  1967.  is  hereby  des 

Land  Bank  Month"  and 

quested  to  Issue  a  procla^^ ^^^  „^„ 

ail  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  ob- 
servance of  such  month  i  with  appropriate 
proceedings  and  ceremonlis. 


\States  of  America 
at  the  month  of 
tated  as  "Federal 
.le  President  is  re- 
lation calling  upon 


The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pto  ton- 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  preamble 
is  agreed  to.  

mx.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1227) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  Joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  is  to 
designate  the  month  of  April  1967  as  "Federal 
Land  Bank  Month." 


GAS  INDUSTRY  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  160)  to 
designate  the  period  beginning  June  13, 
1966,  and  ending  June  19,  1966,  as  "Gas 
Industry  Week"  vias  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rn.  160 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ^in  Congress  tusembled.  That  the 
period  beginning  June  13,  1966,  and  ending 
June  19,  1966,  is  hereby  designated  as  "Gas 
Industry  Week".  The  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
inviting  the  governmento  of  States  and  com- 
munities and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  Join  in  the  observance  of  such  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  preamble 
is  agreed  to.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1228),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  Joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RgcoRO, 
as  follows: 

POKPOSB 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  is  to 
designate  the  period  June  13  to  19,  1966,  in- 
clusive, as  "Gas  Industry  Week." 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  Joint  resolution  (S  J.  Res.  161)  to 
designate  the  third  Sunday  In  June  of 
each  year  as  Father's  Day,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  temporarily, 
Madam  President. 

The  ACrriNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Joint  resolution  will  be  imssed 
over. 


STEELMARK  MONTH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  1001)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  the  month  of 
May,  1966,  as  "Steehnark  Month,"  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  in 
line  3,  after  the  word  "May",  to  strike  out 
"1966"  and  hisert  "of  each  year". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  month  of  May  of  each 
year  as  'Steehnark  Month'," 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1230) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  Joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POBP08B 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution,  as 
amended,  is  to  designate  the  month  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "Steelmark  Month,"  and  re- 
questing the  President  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  all  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  observance  of  such  month  with 
appropriate  proceedings  and  ceremonies. 


DR.      JUAN      FEDERICO      ANTONIO 
LAMASTPARRA 

The  bUl  (S.  2491)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Juan  Federico  Antonio  Lamas  y  Parra. 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.a4ei 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  foe  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Juan  Federico  Antonio  Lamas  y 
Parra  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  September  22, 
1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I'&sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RccoRO  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1236),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

nnUKMB  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  fUe  a  petition  for  naturali- 
zatlon. 


DR.  FEI.TX  HURTADO  PEREZ 

The  bill  (S.  2529)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Felix  Hurtado  Perez,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2629 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Felix  Hurtado  Perez  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfiilly  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  on  January  22, 1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1237) ,  explaining:  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoks, 
as  follows: 

PDXPO8E  or  THE  BOX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  fUe  a  petition  for  naturalis*- 
tion. 
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DR.  OXniiLERMO  RODRIGUEZ 

The  bUl  (S.  2S40)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ouillermo  Rodriguez,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2640 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriea  in  Congress  assembled,  Ttutt,  for  the 
purpoBW  of  Uie  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  GulUermo  Rodrlgues  ahall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  tor  permanent 
realdence  aa  of  September  18,  IMO. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RccoRo  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1238).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PDRPOSB  OP  THX   BILL 

The  purpoae  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
■tatua  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  OulUermo  Rodrlgues  as  of  Sep- 
tsmber  18.  I960.  The  benefldary  has  been  a 
lawful  resident  since  AprU  14,  1966. 


in  the  Rccoas  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1240).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
theblU. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pomposx  or  the  bxix 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petttton  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


VR.  MARIO  OUILLERMO  MARTINEZ 

The  bUI  (S.  2647)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Mario  GuiUermo  Martinez,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S.   3647 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprtsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Mario  Ouillermo  Martinez  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
iwldence  as  of  July  17. 1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1239),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSI  OP  THE  BILI, 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Mario  OulUermo  Martinez,  as  of 
July  17,  1961.  The  benefldary  haa  been  a 
lawful  resident  since  January  31,  1964. 


DAVID  R.  SLEMON 

The  bin  (S.  2751)  for  the  relief  of 
David  R.  Slemon,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2761 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionaUty  Act,  David  R.  Slemon  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  31,  1957. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1241),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rvstrosK  or  the  bili. 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  ImmigratiMi  and  Nationality 
Act,  Hazel  Louise  Schuman  Strunk  shaU  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  • 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  December  1. 1933. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1243),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ruBPOss  or  trb  biix 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to  enable  the 
benefldary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR  ANGEL  MONTERO-NOVOA 

The  bill  (S.  2702)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Angel  Montero-Novoa,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

8.  2702 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepresentatives  of  the  United  States  Of 
Amerlem  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Doctor  Angel  Montero-Novoa  shall 
ba  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fuUy  admitted  to  the  United  Stetes  for 
permaneot  residence  aa  of  December  13. 1959. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


DR.  JULIO  SANOUILT,  JR. 

The  bill  (S.  2761)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Julio  Sangully,  Jr..  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  3761 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Julio  Sangully,  Junior,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  SUtes  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  13,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1242),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd. 
as  follows: 

PUBP08B  or  THE  BIIX 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  is  to  enable  the 
benefldary  to  flle  a  petition  for  naturallza- 
tton. 


HAZEL  LOUISE  SCHUMAN  STRUNK 

The  bill  (S.  2771)  for  the  relief  of 
Hazel  Louise  Schuman  Strunk  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

S.  3771 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 


DR.  RAFAEL  ANRRICTH 

The  bill  (S.  2796)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Rafael  Anrrlch  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2796 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  ttie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  pwposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Rafael  Anrrlch  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  heen  lawfAilly 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  June  3. 1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1244),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FUBFOSK    09  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


GEORGE  JOSEPH  SAAD 

The  bill  (S.  2800)  for  the  rdief  of 
George  Josei^  Saad  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2800 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat,  in 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended.  George  Joseph 
Saad,  the  widower  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Saad,  s 
United  States  citizen,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  within  the  purview  of  section 
201(b)  of  the  said  Act,  and  the  provisions 
of  section  204  of  the  said  Act  shall  not  be 
applicable  In  this  case. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1245).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
theblU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

roRPOsE  or  the  biix 

Th*  purpose  of  the  bUl  U  to  preserve 
Immediate  relative  status  In  behaU  of  the 
widower  of  a  U.S.  dtlzen. 


Jun£  13,  1966 

HELENA  GILBERT 


:4r  the  relief  of 
and  Heather 
Mas     considered, 
:  or  a  third  read- 
and  passed,  as 


The  biU   (S.  2801) 
Helena  Gilbert  Madda^^ 
Gilbert     Maddagiri 
ordered  to  be  engrossed 
ing,  read  the  third  tim^ 
follows: 

S.  2801 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  user  i bled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na' 
tlonallty  Act,  as  amended, 
Maddagiri  and  Heather 
may  be  classified  as  chl' 
meaning  of  section  101  (b; 
Act,  upon  approval  of  a 
behalf  by 

citizen  of  the  United  Si 
section  204  of  the  said  Acl ,{ subject  to  all  the 
conditions     In     that     se^^ion     relating     to 
orphans.  t 


^lADDAGIRI 
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Helena  OUbert 

Ollbert  BCaddaglri 

n   within   the 

1)  (P)  of  the  said 

tion  filed  in  their 

Wanda  Schicl^^ng  Maddagiri,   a 

~   ■      "    ~     tes,   pursuant   to 


Mr.  MANSFIELD 
I  ask  unanimous  conseri 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
(No.  1246),  explaining 
thebiU. 

There  being  no  obj 
was  ordered  to  be  prin 
as  follows: 

puKPosK  or  T^ 

The  purpose  of  the  bill 
entry  into  the  United  Si 
relatives  of  two  children 
a  citizen  of  the  United  S 
permanent  resident  of 


ABRAHAM  PI 

The  biU    (S.   2853) 
Abraham  Presser  was 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  tl^ 
the  third  time,  and 

8.  2863 


th) 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  S4 
Representatives    of    the 
America  in  Congress  as«enf  ^led. 
purposes  of  the  Immlgrat  i 
Act,  Abraham  Presser  sha): 
sldered  to  have  been  la' 
the  United  States  for 
on  November  22, 1960. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD. 
I  ask  unanimous  consei  ( 
in  the  Record  an  ext. 
port  (No.  1247) ,  explai 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  obje< 
was  ordered  to  be  prin 
as  follows: 

nnu>osE  or  t^i 

The  piupoee  of  the  b' 
beneflclary  to  file  a  petit .( 
tion. 


DR.  GOTTFRIED 

The  bill  (S.  2854)  1_. 
Gottfried  R.  Kaestner 
ordered  to  be  engrossed 
Ing.  read  the  third 
follows: 

s. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the 
^Representatives    of    ttie 
*rnerica  in  Congress  i 
rtods  of  time  Doctor 


lam  President, 

to  have  printed 

i  from  the  report 

le  puri>oses  of 

^on,  the  excerpt 
in  the  Record, 


BILL 

to  facilitate  the 

iS  as  immediate 

be  adopted  by 

tes,  and  a  lawful 

United  States. 


ER 

ir  the  relief  of 

idered, ordered 

d  reading,  read 

as  follows: 


te  and  House  of 

Vnited    States    of 

That,  for  the 

n  and  NatlonaUty 

be  held  and  con- 

ly  admitted  to 

anent  residence 


lam  President, 

to  have  printed 

>t  from  the  re- 

|ng  the  purposes 

ion,  the  excerpt 
in  the  Record, 

BILL 

is  to  enable  the 
in  tor  naturallza- 


KAESTNER 

{the  relief  of  Dr. 

|was  considered. 

For  a  third  read- 

and  passed,  as 


SMate  and  House  of 

Jnited    States    of 

assvki  bled.  TtuX  the  pe- 

CK>M  fried  B.  Kaestner 


has  resided  In  the  United  States  since  his 
lawful  admission  for  permanent  residence  on 
July  17.  1959.  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements  of  section  316  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1248),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PUBTOSB   or   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  MANUEL  A.  ZUNIGA 


DR.  ALFREDO  HERNANDEZ 

The  bill  (S.  2865)  for  the  reUef  of 
Dr.  Alfredo  Hemadez  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

8.   2866 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Alfredo  Hernandez  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admlUed  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  October  7. 1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  M^dam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consenc  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1249) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

purpose  or  THX  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  JOSE  ENRIQUE  DIAZ 

The  bill  (S.  2869)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Jose  Enrique  Diaz  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

8.  2869 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Doctor  Jose  Enrique  Diaz  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  on  Jtme  28.  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  fMk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1250),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

rnmposx  or  thx  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  natnrallaa- 
tfon. 


The  bill  (S.  2884)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Manuel  A.  Zunlga  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

8.  2884 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Manuel  A.  Zunlga  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  August  18,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1251),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ruKPOsi  or  the  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  fUe  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  JAIME  E.  <X>NDOM  VALERA 

The  bill  (S.  2945)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Jaime  E.  Condom  Valera  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

8.3946 

Be  it  enacted  by  ttie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act.  Doctor  Jaime  E.  Condom  Valera  shaU  be 
held  s^d  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  August  24, 1960. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  ccnisent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1252) ,  ekplaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  TRB  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  flle  a  petition  for  natutallaa- 
tlon. 


DR.  MARIO  V.  MACHADO  ESPINOSA 

The  blU  (S.  2946)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Mario  v.  Machado  Esplnosa  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

8.  2946 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act,  Doctor  Mario  v.  Machado  Esplnosa  sbaU 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfuUy 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  Bday  38. 1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1253).  explaiubig  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ruBTOss  or  thx  hll 

The  purpoM  a€  the  bUl  U  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


Wma  YUEN  WONO 

The  bill  (S.  2957)  for  the  reUef  of 
Win«  Yuen  Wong  also  known  as  Wing 
Yuen  Oee  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
thli'd  time,  and  passed,  as  follows  : 
s.  a9S7 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Kepreeentativee  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreti  ataembled.  That,  for  the 
ptirpoaes  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlooallty 
Act.  Wing  Tuen  Wong,  alao  known  aa  Wing 
Tuen  Oee,  shall  be  held  and  conaldered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  aa  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  ahaU  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  oOccr  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
Buch  quota  la  aTallable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
fai  the  Rbcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1254),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
M  follows: 

rvaroem  or  trs  snx 

lite  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the  sta- 
tus of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
Btatea'to  Wing  Tuen  Wong,  also  known  as 
Wing  Tuen  Cl«e.  The  bill  provides  for  an  ap- 
ptoprUt*  quota  deduction  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee. 


CONSENTINO  TO  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMPACT  DEFININO  BOUNDARY 
BETWEEN  STATES  OF  ARIZONA 
ANDCAUFORNIA 

Ttie  Ull  (8.  3249)  to  consent  to  the  in- 
tentate  compact  defining  the  boundary 
between  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

8.   S3M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
ltepre»entative$  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Confret*  a**eml>led.  That  the  consent 
of  Congreea  Is  given  to  the  Interstate  com- 
pact defining  the  boundary  between  the 
States  of  Arlsona  and  California,  ratified  by 
^tha  Stats  cf  Ailaona  In  an  act  approved  by 
tli«  Governor  of  soch  State  on  April  9,  1083, 
and  by  tha  State  of  CaUfomla  In  an  act  ap- 
proved by  the  Oovemor  of  such  State  on 
Jons  11.  lt0S.    Sucb  compact  reads  as  fol- 


"ZMmsTATB  CoMvacT  DBmnMO  thx  Bouxd- 

ABT   BCTWXKN    THX    StATXS   OF   AXIEONa   AND 

Cauvoama 


"nta  booodarj  between  the  States  of  Arl- 
■ona  sad  OamOnHa  on  the  Colorado  Mver 
baa  become  Indefinite  and  uncertain  because 
of  meanderlnga  In  the  main  channel  of  the 
Colorado  Rlvsr  with  the  result  that  a  state  of 
cnnfnslon  sxlsts  aa  to  the  true  and  correct 


locatiOB  of  the  boundary,  and  the  enforce- 
ment and  administration  of  the  laws  of  the 
two  states  and  of  the  United  States  have  been 
rendered  dUBcult. 

"The  purpose  of  this  compact  la  to  fix  by 
reference  to  stations  of  longltudt!  and  lati- 
tude the  location  of  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Arizona  and  California  on  the  Colorado 
River  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
state  of  Nevada  to  the  point  on  the  interna- 
tional boundary  which  is  common  to  the 
boundaries  of  Arizona  and  California  and  the 
United  Mexican  States. 

"axTicLX  n.  DxscaxPTioN. 
"The  boundary  between  the  states  of  Ari- 
zona and  California  on  the  Colorado  River 
from  the  point  where  the  oblique  boundary 
between  California  and  Nevada  Intersecta  the 
thirty-fifth  degree  ^of  north  latitude,  said 
point  being  common  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
states  of  Arizona,  California  and  Nevada,  to 
the  point  on  the  international  boundary 
which  la  common  to  the  boundaries  of  Ari- 
zona. California  and  the  United  Mexican 
States,  shall  be  in  acccvdance  with  the  fol- 
lowing deecrlptlon  In  general  terms  of  34 
polnta  Ml  the  boundary: 

"OsHxaAL  DxscxipnoN  or  Bottmbast  Bktwxxw 

AaiEON*  AND  CAUrOXKIA. 

"Point  No.  1.  The  Intersection  of  the 
boundary  line  common  to  California  and 
Nevada  and  the  centerllne  of  the  channel  of 
the  Colorado  River  aa  constructed  by  the 
UdS.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  said  point  being 
common  to  the  boundaries  of  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia, and  Nevada,  where  the  35th  degree  of 
north  latitude  Intersecta  the  centerllne  of 
said  channel;  thence  downstream  along  and 
with  the  centerllne  of  said  channel  to  the' 
aoutherly  end  of  said  construction  to 

"Point  No.  2,  VPhich  is  located  In  the  center 
of  the  channel  of  the  Colorado  River  approxi- 
mately one-half  mile  northerly  from  the 
A.T.  It  ST.  Railway  Bridge  at  Topock;  thence 
downstream  on  a  straight  line  to 

"Point  No.  3.  which  lies  In  the  Colorado 
River  vertically  below  the  centerllne  of  the 
A.T.  &  S.F.  Railway  tracks  at  a  point  midway 
face-to-face  of  abutmenta  of  the  A.T.  *  BT. 
Railway  Bridge  at  Topock,  Arizona;  thence 
on  a  straight  line  downatream  to 

"Point  No.  4.  which  lies  in  the  Colorado 
River  vertically  below  the  centerllne  of  UJ3. 
Highway  66  at  a  point  where  said  centerllne 
intersecta  the  center  of  the  center  pier  of 
the  hl^way  bridge;  thence  on  a  straight 
line  to 

"Point  No.  S,  which  lies  In  the  Colorado 
Blver  TertlcaUy  below  the  center  of  the  span 
of  the  gas  line  bridge  owned  by  the  El  Paso 
Natural  Oas  Co.  and  the  Pacific  Oas  and  Elec- 
tric Co.,  crossing  the  Colorado  River  at 
Topock,  Arizona;  thence  downstream  In  a 
southerly  direction  through  Havasu  Lake 
along  a  line  midway  between  the  right  and 
left  shore  lines  of  said  lake  as  they  exist  at 
mean  opsrmtlng  level  (elevation  448i)0  above 
Mean  Sea  Level)  as  controlled  at  Parker  Dam 
to 

"Point  No.  6.  which  la  the  center  of  the 
overflow  section  of  Parker  Dam  across  the 
Colorado  River,  thenes  dowxtstream  midway 
between  the  shore  lines  on  the  right  and  left 
banks  of  the  Colorado  River  to 

Tolnt  Ma  7,  which  Ues  In  ths  center  of 
the  Colorado  River  i4>proxlmatsly  2,050  feet 
upstream  from  the  earth  fill  of  Beadgata 
Bock  Dam;  thence  on  a  straight  line  to 

"Point  No.  8,  which  is  the  center  of  the 
earth  fill  ot  Headgate  Rock  Dam;  thence  on 
a  atralght  line  to 

"Point  No.  9,  which  Ues  on  ths  centerllne 
of  the  river  approximately  3,635  feet  westerly 
from  Point  No.  8;  thence  on  a  straight  line  to 

"Point  No.  10.  which  Ues  In  the  center  of 
ths  Oolorado  Rlvtr  at  a  point  where  the  par- 
allel of  34*10'  north  latitude  intersecta  s^ 
centerllne;  thence  on  a  straight  line  to 

"Point  No.  11,  which  lies  In  the  Colorado 
River    vertically    below    the    centerllne    of 


Arizona  Highway  No.  72  midway  between  the 
abutmenta  of  the  highway  bridge;  thence 
down  the  Colorado  River  midway  between 
the  right  and  left  ahore  lines  acroes  Islands 
which  may  exist  between  thoee  waterllnes  to 

"Point  No.  13.  which  Is  at  the  center  of  the 
earth  fill  section  of  the  Palo  Verde  Diversion 
Dam;  thence  down  to  the  Colorado  River 
midway  between  the  shore  lines  on  the  right 
and  left  banks  to 

"Point  No.  13,  which  Is  Vertically  below  the 
center  of  the  centerspah  of  the  highway 
bridge  across  the  Colorado  River  at  Ehren- 
berg,  Arizona  (UJS.  Highway  60-70),  thence 
down  the  Colorado  River  midway  between 
the  shore  lines  on  the  right  and  left  banks  to 

"Point  No.  14.  which  la  the  center  of  the 
Cibola  Bridge  midway  between  abutments; 
thence  down  the  Colorado  River  midway  be- 
tween the  shore  lines  on  the  right  and  left 
banks,  ignoring  future  channelization  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 

"Point  No.  15.  which  Ues  on  the  centerllne 
of  the  Colorado  River  approximately  8,400 
feet  northward  of  the  center  of  the  over- 
flow section  of  Imperial  Dam;  thence  on  a 
straight  Une  to 

"Point  No.  18.  which  Is  the  center  of  the 
overflow  section  at  Imperial  Dam;  thence 
on  a  straight  Une  normal  to  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  Imperial  Dam  to 

"Point  No.  17.  which  Ues  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  last  described  line  with  a  Une 
extending  northeasterly  from  the  center  of 
the  overflow  section  of  Laguna  Dam  and  nor- 
mal to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  said 
Laguna  Dam;  thence  southeasterly  on  a 
atral^t  Une  to 

"Point  No.  18,  which  Is  at  the  center  of 
the  overflow  section  of  Laguna  Dam;  thence 
on  a  straight  Une  to 

"Point  No.  19,  which  Ues  on  the  centerllne 
of  the  C<^orado  River  approximately  5,800 
feet  southwesterly  of  Point  18;  thence  down 
the  Colorado  River  midway  between  the 
ahore  lines  on  the  right  and  left  banks, 
around  a  curve  to  the  eastward  to 

"Point  No.  20.  which  Ues  on  the  centerUne 
of  the  Colorado  River  where  said  centerllne 
Intersecta  the  section  line  between  Sections 
4  and  9,  Township  8  South,  Range  23  West, 
Olla  and  Salt  River  Meridian;  thence  depart- 
ing from  the  river  on  a  westerly  course  along 
the  extension  of  the  above-mentioned  sec- 
tion Une  about  0.65  mile  to 

"Point  No.  31,  which  wiU  lae  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  northeast  qusrter  of  Sec- 
tion 8,  Township  8  South.  Range  22  West, 
OlU  and  Salt  River  Meridian,  which  shaU 
be  resurreyed  in  establishing  this  twundary; 
thence  southerly  along  the  centerllne  of  said 
Section  8  about  one-half  mile  to 

"Point  No.  22,  which  U  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  8, 
Township  8  South,  Range  22  West,  GUa  and 
Salt  River  Meridian;  thence  westerly  about 
one  and  one -he  If  miles  to 

"Point  No.  23,  which  is  the  west  quarter 
corner  of  Section  7,  Township  8  South,  Range 
22  West,  Olla  and  Salt  River  Meridian;  thence 
southerly  about  one-half  mile  to 

"Point  No.  24,  which  is  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Section  7,  Township  8  South.  Range 

22  West,  Gila  and  Salt  River  Meridian;  thence 
westerly  about  one  mile  to 

"Point  No.  25,  which  Is  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Section  12,  Township  8  South,  Range 

23  West.  OUa  and  Salt  River  Meridian;  thence 
southerly  about  one-half  mile  to 

"Point  No.  28,  which  Is  the. west  quarter 
comer  of  Section  13.  TOwnshlp  8  South, 
Range  23  West,  Olla  and  Salt  River  Meridian; 
thence  westerly  about  1.93  mUes  to 

"Point  No.  27,  which  Ues  on  ths  sast  shoul- 
der of  the  north-south  road  through  the 
Indian  School  avptOMixaaUij  370  feet  due 
sast  at  ths  northwsst  eomsr  of  ths  southwest 
quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section 
25,  Township  16  South,  Range  22  East,  San 
Bernardino  Meridian;  thence  southerly  along 
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approximately    700 
Ues  on  the  easterly 


and  with  the  easterly  il^oulder  Une  of  the 
said    north-south    road 
feet  to 

"Point  No.  28,  which 
shoulder  line  of  aald  n^^th-south  road  due 
east  of  the  northeast  f^rner  of  the  stone 
retaining  i^all  around  thfel  Indian  School  Hos- 
pital; thence  due  west  \4 

"Point  No.  29,  which  Is  the  base  of  the 
northeast  corner  of  su^d  retaining  waU; 
thence  southerly  along  4nd  with  the  west- 
erly shoulder  of  said  no|th-south  road  to 

"Point  No.  80.  which  lies  on  the  westerly 
shoulder  line  of  said  n<  tfth -south  road  330 
feet  south  of  and  approi  imately  110  feet  east 
of  the  northeast  corner  i  >|  Section  35,  Town- 
ship 16  South,  Range  22 :  ^t,  San  Bernardino 
Meridian;  thence  due  we  si  approximately  110 
feet  to 

"Point  No.  31,  which  Upa  on  the  east  line 
of  Section  35.  Township  ie  South,  Range  22 
East,  San  Bernardino  l4srldlan,  exactly  330 
feet  south  of  the  nortUtast  comer  of  said 
Section  35:  thence  soutiierly  along  the  east 
line  of  said  section  35  to  i 

"Point  No.  82.  which  |l^  at  the  center  of 
the  Colorado  River,  i.e.,  midway  between  the 
north  and  south  shore  UOps  Just  downstream 
from  the  centerllne  of  tus  old  U.S.  Highway 
80  Bridge  across  the  Cokfrado  River;  thence 
down  the  centerllne  of 'the  Colorado  River 
midway  between  the  shore  lines  on  the  right 
and  left  banks  to  : 

"Point  No.  33,  which  ks  a  point  in  the 
Colorado  River  vertlcall  jMielow  the  center 
of  the  new  U.S.  Highway'  80  Bridge;  thence 
down  the  centerUne  of  <  the  Oolorado  River 
midway  between  the  shot^  Unes  on  the  right 
and  left  banks  to  j 

"Point  No.  34  which  is  the  Intersection 
ot  the  centerUne  of  the  polorado  River  and 
the  International  Bous4ary  Line  between 
California  and  the  United  Mexican  States, 
which  point  Is  common  t^  the  boundaries  of 
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Arizona,    the   United 
Calif  omla. 


These   polnta   wlU   be   ilaarked    on   existing 
bridges  and  dams  and  wAi  ire  appropriate  wlU 


[lean    States,    and 


m    each    of    these 

V  of  subpolnto  not 

number  of  polnta 

txlmate   234.     The 

[4   Geodetic   Survey 


be   monumented.     Bet 
points  will  be  a  nvuax 
monumented.     The  to. 
and  subpolnta   will   ap 

United  States   Coast  a.,, j 

WlU  locate  the  above  mentioned  34  polnta  on 
the  boundary  by  precise  geodetic  surveys. 
The  Coast  and  Oeodettd  Survey  wlU  locate 
the  remaining  approxln«tely  200  unmonu- 
mented  subpolnta  by  ureclae  photogram- 
metrlc  methods  and  wiU  movlde  a  list  of  the 
K«ographlc  positions  anq  state  coordinate 
positions  (transverse  I^B^vator  system  for 
Arizona  and  Lambert  sy^^em  for  California) 
of  each  of  the  234  poinds  on  the  boimdary. 
The  approximately  200  i|ilmonumented  sub- 
points  wUl  be  identified  on  copies  of  the 
aerial  photographs  by  the  States  of  Arizona 
and  CalUornla  to  deflnej  the  boundary;  the 
Coast  and  GeodeUc  Sur^^y  wUl  then  locate 
the  point  so  identified 
angulaUon  (phot 

"When  the  survey  and 
tlon  has  been  oomplet-,.  ».,  ».„  »,^,„» 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the 
Boundary  Commissions  df  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia have  each  certlfledj  that  It  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  Oen^tel  Description  of 
^finndarj  between  Ari4ha  and  California 
set  forth  herein,  it  shall  i>e  attached  hereto 
»n«l  marked  Exhibit  "AT  and  made  a  part 
hereof  as  though  fuUy  ^corporated  herein 
■•  the  permanent  description  of  the 
owindary  between  the  states  of  Arizona  and 
California. 


analytic  aerotrl- 
rlc  methods) . 
jboimdary  deacrlp- 
'    by    the    United 


"ASTTCLE  m.  XATmCATI 
DATX 


3M  AND  xfiaciita 


"This  compact  ■„.».  , 
When  it  has  been  ratified 
the  legislatures  at  ths  st  i. 
CiUtfomla.  and  approval 
« the  United  States, 


jbeoome    operstlve 

and  approved  by 

of  Arizona  and 

by  the  Congress 


stkbes 


"Executed  in  duplicate  this  12th  day  of 
March.  AJ>.,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred 
and  Sixty-three,  at  Sacramento,  California. 
"For  the  State  of  Arizona 

"Watnx  M.  Akin. 
"Chairman   of   the    Arizona   Interstate 
Stream  Commiaaion.  Chairman. 
"Robert  W.  Picxxxu., 
"Attorney  General,  Member. 
"OSXD  M.  Lassxn, 
"State  Land  Commissioner,  Member. 
"Attested: 

"HOWABD  P.   THOMPSON. 

"Executive     Secretary,    Colorado    River 
Boundary  Commission  of  Arizona. 
"For  the  State  of  California 

"F.  J.  HOXTU. 
"executive  Officer,  state  Lands  CommU- 
sion.  Chairman. 

"Stanley  Mosk. 
"Attorney  General,  Member. 
"WnxiAM  E.  Waxne. 
"Director.    Department    of    Water    Re- 
aources.  Member. 
"Attested: 

"BBttiXN  E.  Moose, 
"Executive    Secretary,    Colorado    River 
Boundary  Commission  of  California." 
Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  expressly  reeerved. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1255)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

PUXPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  grant  congressional  consent  to  a  com- 
pact between  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia defining  their  mutual  boundary. 
Such  consent  is  required  by  article  I,  sec- 
tion 10,  clause  3,  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 


A  previous  blU,  S.  2465,  was  Introduced  in 
the  88th  Congress  but  no  action  was  taken 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  actual  bound- 
ary markings  had  not  been  completed  by 
the  UJS.  Coast  and  Oeodetic  Survey.  That 
survey  at  the  present  time  has  been  com- 
pleted and  such  survey  nniirfc;iiigg  are  con- 
tained in  the  files  of  the  committee  on  S. 
3240. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  their  reports  have 
no  objection  to  the  enactment  ot  this  legis- 
lation. This  compact  hss  been  ratified  by 
both  the  States  of  Ariaona  and  CaUfomla. 

The  boundary  between  the  two  States  at 
a  number  of  locations  had  been  in  dispute 
for  many  years  because  of  changes  In  the 
channel  of  the  Colorado  River.  Uncertainty 
as  to  the  exact  location  of  the  boundary  has 
caused  a  good  deal  of  confusion  with  respect 
to  matters  Involving  the  dvU  and  criminal 
Jurisdiction  of  the  two  States  and  has  handi- 
capped efficient  administration  of  some  of 
the  programs  of  this  Department,  particu- 
larly those  relating  to  land  management  and 
to  water  development  and  regulation. 

By  the  act  of  August  8,  1968  (70  Stat. 
1124).  the  Congress  gave  ite  consent  to  the 
definition  or  relocation  of  the  common 
boundary  of  the  two  States  and  authorised 
the  appointment  by  the  President  of  a  Fed- 
eral representative  to  participate  In  the  ne- 
gotiations. Pursuant  to  that  statute,  the 
President  on  April  4,  1967,  appoUited  Rear 
Adm.  Leo  Otis  Colbert,  U.S.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  (retired),  as  ths  Federal  repre- 
sentaUve.  As  shown  by  his  report  of  April 
6,  1984,  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed.  Joint 
meetings  of  the  boundary  commissions  of 
the  two  States  were  held  In  December  1967, 
April  1958,  November  1959,  February  1981, 
and  February  and  September  1983.    Agree- 


ment was  reacihsd  at  ths  February  1983 
meeting  on  the  description  in  general  terms 
of  34  polnta  on  the  boundary  and  arrange- 
menta  were  made  to  meet  In  Sacramento 
for  a  Joint  signing  of  the  Interstate  compact. 
The  oompaet  was  signed  by  ths  rspressnta- 
tives  or  the  two  States  on  March  12, 1988,  and 
was  ratified  by  the  States  of  Ariaona  and 
California  on  AprU  2  and  Jime  11.  respec- 
tively. 

In  September  1983,  the  representatives  of 
the  two  States  selected  200  subpolnta  on  the 
boundary  that  are  to  be  more  accurately  de- 
scribed. These  were  marked  on  aerial 
photographs  which  were  then  forwarded  to 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  provide  a 
precise  description  of  the  location  of  the 
pomta  by  analytic  aerotrlangulatlcm.  Pur- 
suant to  agreement  with  the  two  States,  the 
Coast  and  Oeodetic  Survey  has  undertaken 
to  make  the  necessary  surveys  to  ascertain 
the  precise  geographic  positions  by  latitude 
and  longtltude  of  the  234  polnta.  By  the 
tenxu  of  the  compact  the  report  of  the  Sur- 
vey will  be  certified  by  the  representatives 
of  the  two  States  and  attached  to  the  com- 
pact as  exhibit  A.  This  exhibit  wlU  provide 
the  permanent  description  of  the  boundary. 

The  record  should  be  made  clear  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  States  and  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  new  boimdary  abaU  remain 
fixed  Irrespective  of  any  subsequent  changes 
In  the  course  of  the  Colorado  Rlvsr.  The 
confusion  which  has  sxlsted  heretofore  has 
arisen  because  of  the  shlfta  In  the  river 
channel.  The  compact  seeks  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  this  confusion  by  fixing  the 
boundary  location  permanently  at  this  time. 
In  view  of  this  purpose,  it  should  be  under- 
stood by  aU  concerned  that  where  the  com- 
pact defines  the  boundary  in  any  given 
stretch  by  reference  to  the  river  (eg.,  "down- 
stream midway  between  the  shorelines  on 
the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Colorado 
River"),  the  reference  Is  to  the  channel  of 
the  river  at  the  time  the  aerial  photographs 
were  taken  that  are  being  used  by  the  Coast 
and  Oeodetic  Siurvey  as  a  basis  for  ascertain- 
ing the  precise  description;  and  this  bound- 
ary line  will  remain  permanently  as  the 
common  boundary  of  the  States  even  though 
In  future  years  the  course  of  the  river 
changes. 

Both  the  States  of  Arizona  and  CaUfomla 
have  passed  enabUng  legislatl<m  ratifying 
the  compact  as  set  forth  in  S.  8240.  Copies 
of  the  State  laws  in  this  regard  are  con- 
tained In  the  files  of  the  committee. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Justice,  In  their  reporta  on 
the  predecessor  blU.  state  that  they  have  no 
objection  to  the  enactment  of  this  leels- 
UUon.  ^^ 

The  committee,  after  a  review  of  aU  of  the 
foregoing  and  the  attached  reporta.  be- 
Ueves  that  there  is  extreme  merit  in  this 
compact  which  seeks  to  permanently  provide 
the  boundary  between  the  States  of  Ariaona 
and  Califomia  along  the  Colorado  River,  as 
provided  in  the  bill.  It  Is,  therefore,  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  that  the  blU,  S. 
3249,  be  considered  favorably. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
are  the  reporta  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Department  of 
Justice  in  regard  to  this  legislation. 


CHARLOTTE  SCHULZ 

The  bill  (HJl.  2290)  for  the  relief  of 
Charlotte  Schulz  was  considered,  ordei«d 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Rxcoao  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1256),  explaining  the  potposei  of 
thebiU. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoiio, 
aa  follows: 

ruSPOSK   OP   THC   BILX. 

The  purpose  of  tbe  Mil  la  to  deem  the 
perloda  of  time  Charlotte  Scbulz  has  resided 
In  the  United  States  since  her  lawful  admis- 
sion for  permanent  residence  on  July  20, 1955, 
to  meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements  for  naturalization. 


LEE  CHUNG  WOO 

The  bill  (HJl.  1233)  for  the  reUef  of 
Lee  Chting  Woo  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1257),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
■as  follows: 

rOBPOSS   OP   THK   BILL 

Tbe  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
admission  to  the  United  States  In  an  imme- 
diate relative  status  of  the  alien  child  to  be 
adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1260),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PT7RPOSS   OP   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  Into  the  United  States  as  an  immediate 
relative  of  the  alien  son  adopted  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 


admitted  for  permanent  residence  and  the 
bill,  therefore,  does  not  provide  for  payment 
of  visa  fees  or  for  deduction  of  appropriate 
quota  nuvibers. 


WANDA  OLSZOWA 

The  bill  (H.R.  3774)  for  the  relief  of 
Wanda  Olszowa  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  uk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1258),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
thebiU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OP   THX   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  imme- 
diate relative  status  to  the  alien  adopted 
daughter  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


CHO  MYUNQ  SOON  AND  CHO  MYUNQ 
HEE 

The  bill  (HJl.  8219)  for  the  relief  of 
Cho  Myung  Soon  and  Cho  Myung  Hee 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1261),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  BOX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize  the 
filing  of  eligible  orphan  petitions  In  behalf  of 
Cho  Myung  Soon  and  Cho  Myung  Hee,  not- 
withstanding the  limitation  on  the  number 
of  petitions  which  may  be  filed  by  a  U.& 
citizen  and  spouse. 


EVANOELIA  O.  LATSIS 

The  bin  (HJl.  6003)  for  the  relief  of 
Evangella  O.  Latsis  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  theJlECORO  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1259),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  'n  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSE  OP  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  for  the 
filing  of  an  Immediate  relative  petition  in 
behalf  of  Evangella  G.  Latsis,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  a  prior  visa  petition  was 
approved  based  on  a  marriage  determined  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  have  been  entered 
into  tat  the  purpose  of  evading  the  Immigra- 
tion laws. 


KUNIKI  NAGANO  ZWEIFKLHOFER 

The  bill  (HJl.  5533)  for  the  relief  of 
Kunlkl  Nagano  Zwelfelhofer  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  pctssed. 


SARAH  ANTOINETTE  CAPPADONA 

The  bill  (H.R.  8833)  for  the  relief  of 
Sarah  Antoinnette  Cappadona  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1262),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OP  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  for 
the  adjustment  of  sUtus  of  the  adopted  alien 
daughter  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  as 
an  immediate  relative. 


JULIANO  BARBOZA  AMADO  AND 

MANUEL   SOCORRO   BARBOZA 

AMADO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  777)  for  the  relief  of  Juliano  Bar- 
boza  Amado  and  Manuel  Socorro  Barboza 
Amado,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  th^  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment  in  line  3,  after  the  word 
."of",  to  strike  out  "section  203(a)(4)" 
and  insert  "section  203(a)  (5)";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  203(a)(6)  ot  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Leo  Barboza 
Amado,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  legitimate 
half-brother  of  Juliano  Barboza  Amado  and 
Manuel  Socorro  Barboza  Amado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  ptissed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1264) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OP  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
deem  the  beneficiaries  to  be  the  legitimate 
half  brothers  of  a  U.S.  citizen,  thus  making 
them  eligible  tot  fifth  preference  quota  im- 
migrant visas.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
to  conform  with  the  changes  made  by  enact- 
ment of  PubUc  L«,w  88-236. 


HAIDER  RAZA 


The  biU  (H.R.  9643)  for  the  reUef  of 
Haider  Raza,  and  his  wife.  Irene  Raza. 
and  their  children,  Afzal  Anthony  and 
Haider  Raymond  Raza,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1263),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSB   OF   THC    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the  sta- 
tus of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Haider  Raza  and  his  wife,  Irene 
Raza.  and  their  children,  Afzal  Anthony  and 
Haider  Raymond  Raza.  as  of  May  1, 1961.  The 
beneficiaries  have  been  previously  lawfully 


DINESH  KUMAR  PODDAR 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2663)  for  the  reUef  of  Dinesh 
Kiuiar  Poddar  which  has  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migraUon  and  NaUonaUty  Act,  Dinesh  Ku- 
mar Poddar  may  be  classified  as  a  child 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F) 
of  the  said  Act  and  a  petition  may  be  filed 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bhagwatl  P.  K.  Poddar,  a 
lawfully  resident  alien  and  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  respectively,  in  behalf  of  the 
said  Dinesh  Kumar  Poddar  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1265 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  BUX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
faclllUte  the  entry  into  the  United  States  in 
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4^tus  of  a  child  who 
citizen. 


IRENE  S'fYDER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2838)  for  the  kcllef  of  Irene  Sny- 
der which  had  been  i  Reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  /Udlciary.  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  iiiiert: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Irene  Snyder 
may  be  classified  as  a  clffld  within  the  mean- 
ing of  secUon  101(b)  (1|){(F)  of  the  said  Act, 
and  a  petition  may  be 
said  Irene  Snyder  by 
ert  Snyder,  a  citizen  an< 
respectively,  of  the  Ui 
to  section  204  of  the 


ed  In  behalf  of  the 
nt  and  Mrs.  Rob- 

wf  ul  alien  resident, 
States,  pursuant 
Act. 


The  amendment  wte  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  Was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Kladam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  com  ent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  exce  t  pt  from  the  report 
(No.  1266),  explainit^:  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pri^i^  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OP 

The  purpose  of  the  bi^, 
facilitate  the  entry  in^O 
in  an  immediate  relatljvte 
adopted  by  a  citizen 
and  a   lawful   perman^: 
United  States. 


MOAPA  VALLEY  tVATER  CO.  OP 
IiOGANDAl£,  NEV. 

The  Senate  proceec  IM  to  consider  the 
bUl  (H.R.  2270)  for  fthe  reUef  of  the 
Moapa  Valley  Water  Co.,  of  Logandale. 
Nev.,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Jadiciary.  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  1  after  the  word 
"of",  to  strike  out  "ii4.760.37"  and  in- 
sert "$56,018.22". 


VKE   BILL 

as  amended.  Is  to 
the  United  States 

status  of  a  child 
tbe  United  States 
t   resident   of   the 


The  amendment  ws 

The  amendment 
engrossed  and  the  bil 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  thie  third  time,  and 


agreed  to. 
\^{is  ordered  to  be 
to  be  read  a  third 


Madam  President, 
A  to  have  printed 
from  the  report 
the  purposes  of 

ction,  the  excerpt 
i  in  the  Record, 


passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD 
I  ask  unanimous  con 
In  the  Record  an  exc 
(No.  1267),  expl 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  ob 
was  ordered  to  be 
u  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  pijti)08ed  legislation,  as 
amended,  is  to  relieve  t]  le  Moapa  Valley  Wa- 
ter Co.  of  Logandale,  N  sk.  of  all  UabUlty  to 
pay  to  the  United  Stal^  the  sum  of  9b6.- 
018.22.  representing  tli4  Interest  accruing 
prior  to  January  1,  I96flj  on  three  loans  made 
to  the  said  water  company  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  !lti  the  amounts  of 
»199,556.20,  $29,980.72,  ahd  $20,000. 

BTATEIIINT 

Records  of  the  Fanneii  Home  Admlnlstra 
tlon  disclose  that — 

"The  Moapa  VaUey 
profit  corporation,  org 
Of  Nevada.    Membershlb 
carries  with  It  the  rigbt; 


organ  Bed 


filater  Co.  la  a  non- 

under  the  laws 

in  the  corporation 

to  use  water  on  a 


water  charge  basU  from  a  water  distribution 
system  serving  the  rural  area  of  Logandale. 
Nev.,  and  other  rural  areas  adjacent  to  the 
Querton  Water  District.  That  district  bad 
an  existing  water  system,  the  water  from 
which  was  condemned  by  the  State  health 
department.  Tbe  company  and  tbe  district 
entered  Into  an  agreement  for  the  joint  de- 
velopment of  a  satisfactory  source  of  water 
supply  and  a  transmission  line  to  distribu- 
tion systems  of  the  two  entities.  Tbe  only 
feasible  source  of  supply  was  a  spring  located 
17  miles  from  the  area  to  be  served.  The 
Moapa  Valley  Water  Co.  was  unable  to  obtain 
financing  for  its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Joint 
undertaking  and  the  construction  of  its  own 
distribution  lines  from  other  sources,  so 
obtained  loans  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. The  district  raised  its  portion 
of  the  costs  by  levy  on  assessments  on  prop- 
erty within  the  district. 

"Before  the  construction  of  the  transmis- 
sion line  was  completed  and  service  available 
therefrom,  large  sections  of  tbe  transmission 
pipe  originally  InstaUed  were  washed  out  by 
a  flash  flood.  A  subsequent  loan  was  made 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  the 
company  for  its  share  of  the  cost  of  replacing 
these  sections.  After  this  replacement.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  transmission  line 
had  spUt  In  many  long  reaches  of  the  line. 
Whether  this  failure  was  due  to  faulty  extru-"^ 
slon  of  the  plastic  pipe,  to  deterioration  by 
sun  heat  to  which  It  was  exposed  before  It 
was  laid,  to  excessive  weight  of  the  overlay  of 
sou  of  a  type  which  increased  tremendously 
In  weight  because  of  Its  retention  of  surface 
runoff  water,  combined  with  the  lack  of  off- 
setting Internal  pressure  when  the  flow  was 
cut  off  due  to  the  washed-out  section,  or  for 
other  causes,  was  debated  between  geologists, 
hydrologlsts,  and  engineers  for  the  company, 
the  district,  and  the  pipe  supplying  company 
over  a  period  oonaumlng  about  3  years. 
These  debates  terminated  In  a  compromise 
under  which  the  pipe  supplier  furnished  re- 
placement pipe  of  a  thicker  gage  at  a  below- 
cost  figure  and  the  purchase  and  Installation 
of  stretches  of  steel  pipe  In  certain  reaches 
of  the  line.  Under  this  arrangement  addi- 
tional funds  In  excess  of  the  then  existing 
loan  limitation  were  furnished  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  protect  Its  In- 
vestment. A  part  of  these  advances  was  to  be 
repayable  out  of  future  assessment  collec- 
tions. Some  of  the  necessary  funds  were 
also  furnished  by  the  State  of  Nevada.  Even 
with  these  additional  funds,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  members  of  the  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion to  personally  contribute  most  of  the 
labor  for  retrenching,  relaying,  and  back- 
fUllng  the  replacement  pipe. 

"The  system  Is  now  functioning  properly 
and  water  charges  are  being  made  by  the 
company  at  the  muTttwufY,  rate  vrhlch  the 
member  users  can  afford  to  pay.  Neverthe- 
less, the  total  debt  of  the  company,  In- 
cluding the  lnt««8t  which  accrued  during 
the  time  when  no  water  use  charges  could 
be  made  and  collected,  now  amounts  to 
more  than  the  Income  of  the  company  will 
retire. 

"Since  the  construction  contractor  had 
no  assets  out  of  which  recovery  could  be 
made  and  the  engineering  firm  was  subse- 
quently dissolved  and  became  Insolvent.  It 
appeared  that  recovery,  if  any,  could  be  antic- 
ipated only  from  the  pipe  supplier.  Because 
of  the  disputed  character  of  the  liability  of 
that  company  and  its  possible  counterclaim 
for  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  original  plfw 
contract,  Moapa  determined  that  such  litiga- 
tion would  be  costly  beyond  Its  means  and 
tbe  means  of  tbe  district.  The  United  States 
was  unwilling  to  undertake  litigation  of 
these  claims  under  a  proposed  assignment  to 
It  as  mortgagee  of  Moapa's  Interest  In  the 
claims." 

Moapa  subsequently  requested  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  cancel  the  accrued 
Interest.    That  agency  responded  that  It  was 


without  authority  to  cancel  that  part  of  the 
obligation,  but  offered  to  reamortize  the  ac- 
crued Interest  or  to  continue  to  carry  the 
loan  without  Interest  on  the  defaulted  in- 
terest. Thereafter,  the  bill  for  private  relief 
was  Introduced. 

Moapa  predicates  its  claim  for  relief  upon 
the  fact  that  for  reasons  beyond  Its  control 
the  line  was  dormant  for  over  a  2-year  period 
and  the  added  financial  burden  of  replacing 
the  line  and  consequent  loss  of  revenue  has 
seriously  Impaired  the  cooperative's  ability 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  original  loans, 
let  alone  pay  the  accrued  Interest  outstand- 
ing. Forgiveness  of  the  accrued  Interest  for 
this  period  would  enable  the  cooperative  to 
start  paying  Its  way  with  current  revenue 
from  its  users. 

The  cooperative  polnta  out  that  It  suffered 
a  net  Iocs  In  1963  of  $11,768  and  In  1964,  a 
net  loss  of  $12,839  and  In  1905  a  net  earning 
of  $3,284.  Consequently,  repayment  or  the 
accrued  Interest  for  the  period  that  the  co- 
operative was  In  debt  as  a  result  of  the  flood 
and  Interior  pipeline,  would  Impose  a  finan- 
cial hardship  and  seriously  impair  Its  ability 
to  pay  Its  full  Indebtedness. 

The  committee  takes  note  of  Private  Law 
386,  81st  Congress,  2d  session,  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1950,  an  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Alamo  Irrigation  Co.,  wherein  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  was  authorized  to  waive  the 
collection  of  Interest  on  a  loan  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Alamo  Irri- 
gation Co.  fOT  that  period  for  which  the 
company  was  unable  to  use  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  In  reporting 
on  the  merits  of  this  proposal  to  this  com- 
mittee, suggests  that  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration consider  renewing  Its  offer  to 
carry  the  loan  without  Interest  on  the  de- 
faulting Interest  and.  In  addition,  consider 
offering  to  defer  collection  of  the  accrued 
interest  until  a  future  date.'  The  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  this  suggestion  will  not 
alleviate  the  cooperative's  problems.  TTie 
water  system  is  now  functioning  properly  and 
water  charges  are  being  made  by  tbe  com- 
pany at  the  maxlmtim  rate  which  the  mem- 
ber users  can  afford  to  pay.  Nevertheless,  the 
total  debt  of  the  company,  including  the 
interest  which  accrued  during  the  time 
when  no  water  use  charges  could  be  made 
and  collected,  now  amounts  to  more  than 
tbe  income  of  the  company  will  retire. 
Moreover,  the  company  Is  faced  with  the  fur« 
ther  expense  of  replacing  the  remaining  tbln- 
walled  plastic  pipe. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  In  its  re- 
port to  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
states  in  part  as  follows: 

■■•  •  •  it  Is  reoognlaed  that  the  accumu- 
lated Interest  constitutes  an  Indebtedness 
far  in  excess  of  that  originally  planned  by  the 
borrower  which  it  could  not  avoid,  having 
elected  to  attempt  the  thln-wall  plastic  pipe 
installation  in  order  to  stay  within  its  orig- 
inal debt-paying  ability.  For  these  reasons, 
we  do  not  think  that  the  favorable  action 
on  this  private  blU  would  have  any  substan- 
tial effect  on  other  similar  obligations  owing 
to  the  Government  and  recommend_that  it 
be  passed." 

The  committee  is  sympathetic  to  the 
plight  facing  this  small  cooperative  in  try- 
ing to  serve  Its  users  and  maintain  financial 
stability  and  pay  its  indebtedness.  Circum- 
stances beyond  Its  control  shut  down  the 
facility  for  2  years  with  consequent  loas  of 
revenue.  Had  this  not  oocuned,  the  coop- 
erative would  have  been  able  to  meet  its 
obligations  and  would  not  be  here  seeking 
legislative  relief. 

The  committee  takes  note  of  Public  Law 
89-240,  the  act  of  October  7,  1966,  which 
act  authorizes  loans  and  grants  to  rural  com- 
munities to  aid  In  the  construction  of  water 
supply  and  other  community  facilities.  If 
tbe  claimant  were  ]\iBt  starting  out  now,  it 
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would  be  eligible  for  a  grant  up  to  50  percent 
of  Ita  construction  coat. 

After  a  careful  review  of  all  the  evidence 
presented,  tbe  committee  concludes  that  the 
Instant  case  merlU  legislative  relief.  Tills 
company  should  be  relieved  of  pajrlng  the  ac- 
crued Interest  because  the  facility  was  Inop- 
erative over  a  long  period  of  time,  thus  de- 
priving the  cooperative  of  the  use  and  reve- 
nue and  creating  great  financial  hardship 
to  the  company  and  Its  users.  Relieving  the 
cooperative  from  this  burden  will  enable  the 
eooperatlve  to  meet  Its  originally  planned 
obligations  through  the  ensuing  years. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  HJl.  3270,  aa 
amended. 


WILLIAM  F.  KUHLMAN 

The  bUI  (H.R.  3692)  for  the  relief  of 
William  P.  Kuhlman  wu  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELI}.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1268).  explaining  the  purpose 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtTKPOaS 

Tbe  purpose  of  tbe  proposed  legislation,  as 
amended,  is  to  relieve  William  F.  Kuhlman 
of  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  of  •3,73a.9S,  based  upon  a  determina- 
tion that  tbe  compensation  he  received  from 
November  4,  19S1,  through  January  26.  1963, 
wtalle  employed  at  the  Fort  Worth  Army  De- 
pot, was  partially  erroneous  due  to  a  failure 
to  withhold  the  full  amount  required  by  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act, 
representing  the  amount  of  bis  civil  service 
annuity. 

■TATXMBNT 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  contained-  In 
House  Report  1425  and  are  as  follows: 

"T%e  Department  of  the  Army  in  its  re- 
port to  the  committee  Indicates  that  It  has 
no  objection  to  the  bill.  The  report  of  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission  similarly  stated 
that  the  Commission  does  not  object  to  Its 
enactment,  and  tbe  Comptroller  General  In 
his  report  on  the  bill  stated  that  the  General 
Accounting  Offlce  would  not  object  to  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  tbe  bill. 

"Mr.  William  F.  Kuhlman  is  a  retired  Navy 
chief  petty  officer  and  was  placed  on  the 
retired  list  of  the  Navy  on  July  1,  1962.  after 
sMTloe  in  tbe  Fleet  Reserve.  The  bill  relates 
to  his  employment  as  a  civilian  at  the  Fort 
Worth  Army  Depot  In  Fort  Worth,  Tez., 
where  be  was  originally  employed  on  October 
30,  1961.  Prior  to  his  employment  at  the 
Fort  Worth  Army  Depot  on  November  1,  1960, 
Mr.  Kuhlman  began  receiving  a  civil  service 
retirement  annuity  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  In  the  amount  of  $309.  His  clvU 
service  retirement  was  based  on  37  years  of 
Federal  service.  In  order  to  receive  credit 
for  this  number  of  years.  Mr.  Kuhlman 
waived  his  naval  retired  pay  and  had  it 
credited  for  civil  service -retirement  purposes 
so  that  he  was  given  credit  for  9  years  of 
civil  service  and  28 -years  of  military  service. 
Under  these  circumstances,  when  he  was  em- 
ployed by  tbe  Fort  Worth  Army  Depot  In 
1961,  his  entire  annuity  of  9309  should  have 
been  deducted  from  bis  salary;  however,  only 
•00.13  was  withheld  from  his  salary,  and  the 
$246.87  paid  him  erroneously  resulted  In  a 
total  overpayment  of  63,732.95.  This  amount 
has  now  been  collected  by  deductions  from 
his  salary. 

"The  Inequity  In  tbU  case  derives  from 
the  fact  that  by  electing  to  revert  to  his 
naval  retired  pay  x^pon  his  employment  with 


tbe  Fort  Worth  Army  Depot,  be  could  have 
correctly  received  the  6248.87  as  retired  pay. 
When  tbe  error  was  discovered,  Mr.  Kuhlman 
did  just  this.  He  requested  that  his  civil 
service  annuity  be  discontinued  and  that 
his  now  retired  pay  be  resumed,  and  on 
May  1,  1963,  he  began  receiving  6248.87  per 
month.  The  situation  therefore  Is  that  al- 
though legally  and  somewhat  technically  he 
is  obligated  to  pay  the  U.S.  Government 
63,732.95,  be  was  not  actually  unjustly  en- 
riched by  this  amount  since,  as  subsequent 
events  have  demonstrated,  he  would  have 
been  entitled  to  receive  this  amount  had  he 
Initiated  tbe  proper  administrative  pro- 
cedure. These  are  the  considerations  which 
have  led  the  Army,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Comptroller  General  to  indi- 
cate that  tbey  have  no  objection  to  this  bill. 
This  committee  agrees  that  this  is  a  proper 
subject  for  legislative  relief  and  recom- 
mends that  tbe  bill,  as  amended,  be  con- 
sidered favorably." 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  committee  recom- 
mends this  legislation  favorably. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF 
THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 
AT  EAU  GALLIE.  FLA. 

The  bill  (HR.  10838)  for  the  relief  of 
certain  employees  of  the  Post  Offlce  De- 
partment at  Eau  Oallle,  Fla.,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1269).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSB 

The  purpose  of  tbe  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  32  named  employees  of  the  poet  of- 
flce at  Eau  Oallle,  Fla.,  of  the  amounts  shown 
in  the  bin  H.R.  10838  opposite  their  names, 
which  they  were  paid  as  overtime  for  work 
performed  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  from 
April  through  October  of  1964. 

aTATnUMT 

Tbe  facts  of  the  case  are  found  In  House 
Report  No.  1433,  and  are  as  follows: 

"Statement 

"The  Post  Offlce  Department  in  its  report 
to  tbe  committee  on  the  bill  stated  that  It 
favored  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  32  employees  named  in  the  bill  were 
employed  by  tbe  Post  Offlce  Department  at 
Eau  Callle,  Fla.  In  the  period  from  April 
through  October  of  1964,  they  were  paid  on 
the  basis  of  overtime  rates  for  work  per- 
formed on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  After  the 
employees  had  been  so  compensated,  the 
Poet  Offlce  Department  authorities  recognized 
that  the  correct  procedure  should  have  been 
to  grant  them  compensatory  time  for  the 
work  they  performed  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days. The  result  of  this  history  Is  that  the 
employees  have  been  held  to  have  been  over- 
paid. In  its  report,  the  Department  states 
that  it  recognizes  that  this  situation  actual- 
ly penalizes  the  employees  concerned. 
Furthermore,  the  Department  received  the 
benefit  of  the  services  of  these  employees, 
who  entered  upon  their  work  In  good  faith 
and  In  reliance  on  the  correctness  of  the 
Government's  action  in  granting  them  over- 
time pay.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
committee  has  determined  that  the  most 
equitable  adjustment  is  to  provide  for  legis- 
lative relief  which  wUl  be  applied  equally  to 
all  of  the  employees  who  were  affected  In 
this  period.  The  bill,  H.R.  10638,  provides 
for  such  a  settlement  of  the  matter,  and 


It   Is  recommended   tbat   the  bill  be  con- 
sidered favorably." 

In  agreement  with  tbe  facts  of  the  House 
report  the  conunlttee  recommends  the  bill 
favorably. 

ELTON  P.  JOHNSON 

The  bill  (HH.  12396)  for  the  reUef  of 
Elton  P.  Johnson  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  a^  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1270) .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Fuaross 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  pay  Elton  P.  Johnson,  an  employee  of  the 
Agricultural  Researgh  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  6727.10  to  reimburse 
him  for  amounts  pwid  in  settlement  of  a  suit 
brought  against  blm  in  a  Tennessee  State 
court,  as  a  result  of  the  injuries  sustained  by 
a  9-year-old  girl  when  she  ran  onto  a  high- 
way and  Into  the  side  of  a  Government  ve- 
hicle operated  by  him  In  the  scope  of  bis 
employment  as  a  Federal  employee. 

STATCIUNT 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends the  favorable  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  found  In  House 
Report  No.  1438,  and  are  as  follows: 

"On  August  29,  1061,  Elton  P.  Johnson, 
while  operating  a  Government-owned  ve- 
hicle in  connection  with  his  employment  as 
a  livestock  Inspector  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  was  Involved  in  an  accident. 
This  accident  occurred  when  Flournette 
Reynolds,  then  9  years  old,  ran  onto  the 
highway  and  into  the  side  of  the  Govern- 
ment-owned automobile  driven  by  Mr.  John- 
son. While  jurisdiction  Is  provided  for  suit 
against  the  United  States  based  upon  actions 
of  its  employees,  suit  was  Instituted  against 
Mr.  Johnson  personally  In  a  State  court. 
The  suit  was  brought  by  the  Injured  girl's 
next  friend  against  Mr.  Johnson  In  tbe  cir- 
cuit court  for  Davidson  County,  Tenn.  This 
case  occurred  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  Government  Drivers'  Act  (28  U.S.C. 
2679(b)),  which,  after  March  21,  1962,  re- 
quires tbe  subbUtutlon  of  tbe  Government 
as  a  party  defendant  In  the  place  of  tbe 
Individual  employee  In  a  suit  of  this  nature. 

"In  recommending  legislative  relief  as 
provided  In  this  bill,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture stated  that  its  investigation  bad 
disclosed  thfit  there  was  no  willful  negligence 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Johnson  in  this  case. 
Further,  It  was  established  that  Mr.  Johnson 
was  acting  within  the  scope  of  bis  employ- 
ment at  tbe  time  of  the  accident  and  that, 
therefore,  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  would 
have  ai^Ued.  If  the  action  had  been  under 
the  terms  of  that  act.  In  the  event  of  any 
award,  compromise,  or  settlement  by  the 
Government,  the  liability  of  the  Individual 
employee  would  have  been  discharged.  As 
has  been  noted,  the  Government  Drivers'  Act 
makes  it  mandatory  under  present  conditions 
that  claimant  proceed  only  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. Tbe  Department  therefore  con- 
cluded that  It  was  unfair  that  Mr.  Johnson 
be  required  to  bear  the  burden  of  this  loss. 

"This  committee  agrees  that  under  these 
circumstances  legislative  relief  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Government  employee.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  recommended  tbat  tbe  bill 
be  considered  favorably." 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  House, 
the  committee  recommends  favorable  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  12396,  without  amend- 
ment. 


Juiie  13,  1966 
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DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  tAladam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1200,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  161. 


The  AcrnNQ  p: 
pore.   The  Joint  resoli^ 
by  title. 

The  Legislative  Cl 
tion  (S.J.  Res.  161)  to 
Sunday  in  June  of  ea^ 
Day.        

The  ACTING  PR 


pore.    Is  there  object  en  to  the  present 


consideration  of  the  J 


M  adam  President,  I 
echnical  amend- 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consldeij  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH. 

send  to  the  desk  two    

ments  and  ask  that  th^y  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The  amendmer  is  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cler  q  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  aft>r  the  word  "of",  to 
strike  out  "each  year"  ail<i  Insert  "1966",  and 
in  Une  6,  after  the  word  "Issue",  to  strike 
out  "annually".  I 


The  ACTING  PRI 


>ENT  pro  tem- 
lon  will  be  stated 

A  Joint  resolu- 
eslgnate  the  third 
year  as  Father's 

)ENT  pro  tem- 


it  resolution? 


esd: 


ENT  pro  tem- 
in  agreeing  to  the 


of  our  world  re- 
an  at  any  other 
e  stabilizing  in- 
lean   home.    The 
titutlons  which 


pore.   The  question  Is 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  vkh  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
on  May  17.  1966.  I  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  a  Joint  res- 
olution— Senate  Joint  Resolution  161 — 
which  would  designate ,  the  third  Sunday 
In  June  as  Father's 

The  turbulent  natu^ 
quires,  perhaps  more 
time  In  our  history, 
fluence  of  the  Ame^ 
home  and  family  are 
contribute  meaningfulk^  to  the  physical. 
Intellectual,  emotional  and  moral  growth 
of  the  citizens  and  leaders  of  the  future. 
And,  It  is  a  fact  that  fathers  and  father- 
hood have  a  vital  rolfl  In  this  process. 

In  my  belief.  It  Is  flttlng  that  we  give 
special  recognition  td  jthe  contributions 
of  fathers  in  preservlnn  the  soundness  of 
our  society  and  In  mWding  the  lives  of 
our  youth.  Their  devklon  and  strength 
have  been  Instrumental  in  making  Amer- 
ica what  it  is  today— ^  family-centered, 
religion -oriented  natijii  in  which  men 
and  women  can  live 
the  rule  of  law.  Am* 
to  perpetuate   the 

values  of  our  civilization.  I  propose  that 
we  set  aside  one  day  during  this  year 
when  our  people  can  offer  appropriate 
expressions  of  the  abiding  love  and  grat- 
itude which  they  beai  for  these  selfless 
men. 

Madam  President,  1  ;|  Is  also  appropri- 
ate that  we  make  mii>tIon  of  the  out- 
standing service  rend^ted  by  those  men 
who  devote  their  timfe  and  energies  to 
providing  guidance  and  counsel  In  homes 
where  there  are  fathejtiess  children.  In 
such  an  envlronmentj,  {  where  the  con- 
structive Influence  aM  example  of  a 
wher  would  otherwte  be  absent,  the 
Big  Brothers  of  Amerii  i  seek  to  meet  the 
Jieed.  It  Is  fortunate, 
ful,  that  responsible 


harmony  under 
lean  fathers  help 
»hest   Ideals   and 


fnd  we  are  grate- 
tmembers  of   the 


community  have  volunteered  to  assume 
this  obligation  toward  boys  who  lack 
strong  guidance  from  home. 

Many  Members  of  the  Congress  are 
fathers.  We  are  aware  of  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities, as  well  as  the  rewards, 
which  fatherhood  entails.  Likewise,  we 
recall  vividly,  and  continue  to  experience, 
the  powerful  Influence  of  our  own  fa- 
thers In  our  lives.  Truly,  they  never 
leave  us  In  spirit  or  In  memory. 

It  Is  parenthetically  pointed  out  that 
Mother's  Day  was  originated  by  a  West 
Virginian,  Anna  Jarvis,  of  Grafton.  And. 
idnce  1914,  the  second  Simday  in  May  of 
each  year  has  been  set  aside  by  law — 38 
Stat.  771 — as  a  tribute  to  mothers. 

For  these  reasons.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  they  will 
viish  to  act  favorably  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  161,  a  bill  to  designate  the 
third  Sunday  In  June  1966  as  Father's 
Day.        

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Joint  resolution  Is  open  to 
further  amendment.  If  there  be  no  fur- 
ther amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  161) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madeon 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  reconsider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  may  I  ask  what  is  the  neces- 
sity of  Congress  passing  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion? It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
Father's  Day  was  for  the  benefit  of  mer- 
chants rather  than  for  the  benefit  of 
fathers.  In  the  last  analysis,  some  of  us 
feel  we  are  pretty  well  rewarded  by  our 
youngsters  on  our  birthdays,  at  Christ- 
mas, remembering  our  anniversaries,  and 
in  various  other  ways.  Why  is  it  nec- 
essary to  have  a  national  Father's  Day? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
why  is  it  necessary  to  pass  many  of  the 
bills  that  we  pass  in  the  Senate,  and  that 
are  passed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? This  is  a  question  that  has  many 
facets.  But  the  distinguished  Senator 
and  assistant  majority  leader  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long],  I  am  sure,  would  not 
want  to  have  invalidated  the  legislation 
which  created  Mother's  Day.  Would  he 
want  that  act  rescinded  now  by  the  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not  a 
mother  and  I  do  not  feel  particularly 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject.  As 
long  as  the  act  exists,  I  am  willing  to  rec- 
ognize it. 

Does  the  Senator  feel  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  grant  of  injunction  to  require 
that  the  youngsters  buy  something  on 
one  additional  day?  They  feel  that  they 
have  to  do  it  for  us  at  Christmas,  on  our 
birthdays,  and  on  our  anniversaries. 

Would  not  the  Senator  agree  that  the 
merchants  are  doing  a  pretty  good  Job 
of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  chil- 


dren to  buy  presents,  and  to  have  1  addi- 
tional day  for  fathers? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  being  more  or 
less  facetious  at  this  point. 

The  Joint  resolution  we  are  considering 
today  was  not  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  so  that  more  mer- 
chandise would  be  purchased.  The 
merchandise  is  being  purchased  today, 
as  it  was  yesterday,  and  as  it  will  be  to- 
morrow. There  are  always  alert  persons 
within  our  selling  community  who  see 
to  It  that  merchandise  Is  sold  to  mothers, 
fathers,  and  children.  There  is  no  prob- 
lem here. 

I  believe  that  this  Joint  resolution  Is  In 
good  taste.  It  Is  one  of  propriety.  For 
that  reason.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  would  not 
want  to  say  that  the  Joint  resolution,  if 
passed,  is  passed  to  benefit  of  the  busi- 
ness segment  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  inasmuch  as  I  am  a  father 
and  have  something  of  an  interest  in  this 
matter,  I  should  like  to  ask  to  be  excused 
from  voting  on  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator will  vote  or  not  vote  as  he  does  on 
other  matters  in  the  Senate.  However, 
regardless  of  whether  he  votes  or  with- 
holds his  vote,  I  consider  him  a  good 
father.  And  both  of  us  can  agree  that 
the  best  gift  a  father  gives  to  his  chil- 
dren is  time — not  money. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1229).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  Joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSX 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  Is  to 
designate  the  third  Sunday  In  June  ...  as 
Father's  Day. 

BTATXMZNT 

The  service  rendered  to  the  United  States 
by  tbe  American  father  is  a  constant  source 
of  Intellectual  and  moral  strength  which 
helps  to  perpetuate  the  highest  values  of  our 
civilization  and  our  Nation. 

The  designation  of  .  .  .  Father's  Day 
would  point  up  tbe  genuine  regard,  apprecia- 
tion, and  love  which  fathers  earn  each  day, 
and  should  be  publicly  and  specially  com- 
memorated. 

In  conformance  with  this  resolution,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  authorleed 
and  requested  to  Issue  ...  a  proclsonation 
calling  on  the  appropriate  Goverhment  offi- 
cials to  display  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
on  all  Government  buildings  on  such  day 
and  inviting  the  governments  of  the  States 
and  communities  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  a  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  resolution 
has  a  meritorious  purpose  and  recalls  that 
the  (ingress,  by  tbe  act  of  May  18,  1914  (38 
Stat.  771),  has  already  called  attention  to 
the  significance  that  American  mothers 
~have  contributed  to  the  well-being  of  the 
children  of  our  country  by  designating  the 
second  Sunday  In  May  of  each  year  as 
Mother's  Day.  The  committee,  therefore,  be- 
lieves It  most  fitting  to  designate  the  third 
Sunday  tn  June  ...  as  Father's  Day. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 161,  without  amendment. 
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The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Joint  xesolution  Is  open  to 
further  amendment.  If  there  be  no  fur- 
ther amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  161) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed  as  follows : 

8  J.  Rn.  181 

tte*olved  by  the  Senate  mnd  Jlouse  of 
Jtepre»ent€tivea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Americm  in  Congreu  ottemhled,  Ttutt  tbe 
third  Sunday  in  June  of  IMS  Is  bereby  desig- 
nated a^  "Father's  Day".  The  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  on  tbe  appropriate  Govern- 
ment offlclato  to  display  tb«  flag  of  tbe  United 
Stataa  on  all  Government  buildings  on  such 
day,  InTltlng  tb«  goyernments  of  the  States 
and  oommunltles  and  tbe  people  of  tbe 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonlea,  and  urging  our  people 
to  offer  public  and  private  expression  on  such 
day  to  the  abiding  love  and  gratitude  which 
tiiey  bear  for  tbelr  faUtcra. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read, 
so  as  to  read:  "Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  third  Sunday  in  June  1966  as 
Father's  Day." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President. 
I  move  to  strike  the  preamble  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  161. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ai»>itionaij  cosponsor  op  bill 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tuune  of 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  CAaLSOir. 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  3493,  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  dam- 
aged by  recent  tornadoes. 

The  ACrXNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 

Tlie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
eommunlcatlons,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated: 

PaopoaiB  Amxkbmknt  to  tbk  Bmxnr,  1967, 
VDB  Cnm.  Sektics  Commusion  (S.  Doc.  No. 

M) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
iba  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  tbe  request  for  appropriations  trans- 
mitted in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ISNiT, 
In  the  amount  of  •1,403.000,  for  tbe  Civil 
Service  Commission  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

PaoposxD  Amkndmknts  to  thk  BTnwrr,  1907, 

roa  LjEOISLJiTIVK  BSANCH   (S.  Doc.  No.  94) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  transmltUng  amendments 
to  tbe  request  for  appropriations  for  tbe 
flaeal  year  1967,  In  tbe  amount  of  S734.975, 
for  the  legislative  branch  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

PxoposzD  Authorizations  roa  thk  Sale  or 
Paxticxpations  in  Ckstain  Oblications, 
Fiscal  Teak  1967,  ToorrHKB  Wtth  a  Pao- 
P08E0  AppRopiUTioN  (S.  Doc.  No.  93) 

A  communication  from  tbe  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed  au- 
tborlzaUons  for  the  sale  of  partlclpaUons  In 
certain  obligations,  fiscal  year  1967,  together 
with  a  proposed  appropriation  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
AppropriaUons,  and  ordered  to  ba  printed. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  lIcGEE  (by  request) : 
S.  3494.  A  bin  for  tbe  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Conger:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  C06P0NS0RS  OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

Authority  of  May  26. 1966: 

S.  3405.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  sharing  of 
Federal  tax  receipts  with  the  States  for  pur- 
poses of  education:  Mr.  Aixon.  Mr.  Fan- 
nin, and  Mr.  Scorr. 

Authority  of  June  1, 1966: 

S.  3435.  A  biU  to  revise  tbe  Federal  election 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Kknnkdt 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Moes.  Mr.  PaoxMU.  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Scott. 

8.3442.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  XIX  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  tbe  States  to 
exercise  a  wider  discretion  In  determining 
which  functions  and  activities  will  be  as- 
signed to  particular  agencies  of  the  State  In 
administering  State  programs  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  such  title:   Mr. 

DOINiLAS.  ^ 

Authority  of  June  6, 1966: 
S.  3461.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  provision  of 
adequate  housing  In  areas  in  which  there  is 
a  shortage  of  housing  credit  as  a  result  of 
the  occurrence  of  riots  and  other  civU  dis- 
orders: Mr.  Cask.  Mr.  Clakk.  Mr.  Javtts.  Mr. 
MtJXPHT,  and  Mr.  Scott. 


WYOMING  COUPLE  BREAKS  ROUND- 
THE-WORLD  SPEED  RECORD 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President,  on 
June  7  a  Wyoming  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Wallick.  of  Big  Horn.  Wyo., 
set  a  new  record  for  a  round-the-world 
flight  in  a  light  plane.  To  the  cheers  of 
onlookers,  they  landed  at  Manila  airport 
5  days,  6  hours,  16  minutes,  and  40  sec- 
onds after  they  left  it.  This  globe-cir- 
cling flight  In  a  twin-engine  Beechcraf t 
Baron  cut  3>4  days  off  the  previous  light 
plane  record  set  5  years  ago  by  Max 
Conrad. 

People  all  over  the  world  who  have  a 
respect  for  courage  and  tenacity  watched 
the  flight  of  the  Wallicks;  and  among 
those  who  understand  the  difficulties  as- 
sociated with  an  achievement  of  this 
magnitude,  there  was  a  renewed  respect 
for  this  couple  who  proved  once  again 
that  records  exist  to  be  broken. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  press  accounts  of  the  flight 
of  Robert  and  Joan  Wallick  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  tbe  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  State  Tribune, 

Jvine  7.  1966] 
136  HouKS  BT  Ai>  AaoutTD  World  .  .  .  Wto- 
MiNC  CoupLx  Sets  Record 
Manila  (tJPI). — A  Wyoming  couple  flew 
back  to  Manila  today  at  the  end  of  a  record- 
breaking  136-hour  spin  around  the  wc»-ld  In 
tbelr  twln-englne  Beechcraft  Baron. 


Robert  L.  Wallick  and  hla  wife  Joan  landed 
their  gleaming  white  aircraft  at  Manila  In- 
ternational Airport  at  exactly  35  seconds  after 
2:16  pjn. — 11:26  ajn.  MST — five  days,  six 
hours.  16  minutes  and  40  sec(»ds  after  they 
took  off  from  the  same  airport. 

Tbe  Wallicks,  both  veteran  pilots,  emerged 
from  the  plane's  cockpit  beaming  and  look- 
ing none  the  worse  after  their  33,629-inlle 
world-circling  flight. 

"WeU,  we're  back  In  one  piece"  said  Wal- 
Uck,  45,  of  Ford  Ranch.  Big  Ham.  Wyo.,  as 
be  waved  to  the  crowd  of  cheering  onlookers. 
He  was  clean  shaven  and  was  wearing  a  long- 
sleeved  shirt  and  Ue  despite  tbe  sweltering 
summer  heat  here. 

His  wife  also  looked  fresh  In  a  clay-red 
shirt  with  white  embroidery. 

The  achievement  of  the  Wallicks  was  par- 
ticularly heartening  to  their  Filipino  wel- 
comers  because  their  aircraft  carried  the 
Philippine  flag.  It  was  christened  "Philip- 
pine Baron"  bef<»«  the  flight. 

At  a  news  conference  held  shortly  after 
their  arrival,  Joan  said  what  she  wanted  most 
of  all  was  a  shower. 

Robert  said  be  wanted  a  bottle  of  beer. 

"Neither  of  us  could  sleep  for  the  first 
three  days,"  he  said. 

During  the  last  two  days,  be  and  his  wife 
each  had  four  hours'  sleep. 

Robert  reported  they  encountered  no  trou- 
ble at  all  with  the  aircraft  throughout  tbe 
trip  except  the  tiny  bulb  at  tbe  tail  which 
blinked  out.  He  said  it  was  not  a  vital  ac- 
cessory. 

He  also  said  he  and  his  wife  both  sviffered 
from  colds  on  their  way  to  Athena  after  a 
stopover  in  Santa  Maria  In  the  Azcves. 

Tbe  time  logged  by  the  WaUlcks  beat  the 
former  record  set  by  flying  grandfather  Max 
Conrad  in  May  1960  for  a  light  aircraft.  Con- 
rad, who  took  off  from  Miami,  Fla.,  flew  east- 
ward aboard  a  twln-englne  Piper  Aztec  for 
a  distance  of  25,946.5  miles  and  clocked  an 
elapsed  time  of  eight  days,  18  hours,  35  min- 
utes and  57  seconds. 

The  Wallicks'  time  was  cerUfled  by  Lyle 
Grace,  who  was  designated  as  official  ob- 
server here  of  the  U.S.  National  Aeronautic 
Association. 

"Our  aircraft  was  absolutely  fabulous  and 
it  was  wonderfiU  to  see  the  propellers  turn- 
ing all  tbe  time."  said  Joan.  She  said  they 
encountered  comparatively  pleasant  weather 
all  tbe  way  except  over  the  Rocky  Mountains 
In  the  United  States. 

"We  were  busy  all  the  time,"  Robert  said. 
"We  had  a  full-time  Job  planning  and  flying.  " 

Joan  said  tbelr  average  flying  altitude  was 
9,000  feet  and  the  average  ^ced  325  mUes  an 
hour.  Tbe  WalUcks  made  refueling  stops  in 
Tokyo,  Wake,  Honolulu,  Seattle,  Boston,  The 
Azores,  Athens.  Damascus,  Bombay,  and 
Singapore. 

They  planned  to  spend  two  more  weeks  In 
the  Philippines  for  Island-hopping  with  their 
plane.  Arrangements  were  also  being  made 
for  them  to  meet  with  President  Ferdinand 
E.  Marcos. 

[From  News  Dispatches,  June  8.  1966) 

U.S.  CotJTLE  Sets  Rioord  on  Rovnd-Worlb 

Flxoht 

Robert  and  Joan  Wallick  of  Big  Horn, 
Wyo.,  broke  the  record  yesterday  for  a  round- 
the-world  flight  In  a  light  plane.  They 
landed  at  Manila  Airport  five  days,  6  hours. 
16  minutes  and  40  seconds  after  they  left  It. 

This  cut  three  and  one-half  days  off  the 
record  set  by  Max  Conrad  In  1961. 

The  Wallicks  piloted  a  twln-englne  Beech- 
craft  Baron  flying  under  PhiUpplne  colors. 
They  were  only  6  minutes,  40  seconds  behind 
schedule  at  tho  end  of  their  23.639-mUe 
flight. 

•Td  be  happy  to  be  that  close  on  a  short 
flight,"  Wallick  said.  He  also  said,  "Boy. 
I'm  glad  Itl  over.  We  haven't  slept  for 
days." 
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In  other  round-the-wlarld  flights,  enter- 
tainer Arthur  Godfrey  and  three  other  pilots 
left  Chltose  In  northern  Jleqpan  for  Shamya  In 
tbe  Aleutian  Islands  and  Anchorage,  Alaslui, 
In  a  bid  to  establish  14  apieed  records.  Sheila 
Scott,  an  E^llshwoman  ^ytng  alone,  arrived 
at  Nandl,  FIJI.  She  leal^es  today  tat  Pago 
Pago  in  American  Samoa.; 


TIME  FOR 


GE 


Madam  Presi- 

the  draft  law  Is 

rminlng    which 

Armed  Forces. 

le,  too  frequently 


Mr.  TOUNG  of  Ohl^ 

dent,  administration 
discriminatory  in  dc 
youngsters  serve  in  o\ 
Deferments,  for  exami 
favor  those  who  can  sifford  to  attend  col- 
lege and  those  whose  education  qualifies 
them  to  enter  criticajl  occupation,  so- 
called.  Furthermore,  young  men  with 
financial  resources  arQ  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  defer  themselves  from  the  draft 
by  manning  early  and  having  children. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  peacetime  draft  can 
be  done  away  with  and  military  needs 
met  by  well-trained  volunteers.  After 
all.  Congress  has  granted  the  military 
pay  raise.  We  should,  seek  to  remove 
uncertainty  from  th^  lives  of  many 
youngsters  now  unablg  to  definitely  plan 
their  future.  During  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  it  is  Importaitit  that  the  selec- 
tive service  law  operates  fairly.  Unfor- 
tunately, local  draft  boards  frequently 
demonstrate  bad  judgment  in  decisions 
such  as  deferments  to  :  professional  ath- 


>r    example,    the 

to  actor  George 

hardship  as  sole 

who  lives  in  his 

iibe  has  been  f  re- 


letes  and  others, 
granting  of  a  deferme^ 
HaD:iilton  who  claime 
support  of  his  mothei 
$500,000  Hollywood  he 
quently  referred  to  by  Hghtwing  extrem- 
ists in  Ohio.  Do  not  bl  ^me  our  President 
for  this  1961  defermen  4— Lynda  Bird  was 
15  or  16  then. 

Selective  Service,  as  now  operated,  no 
more  meets  military  requirements  in  this 
grim  war  period  thsm  would  horse  cav- 
alry, B-25's  of  World  War  U,  or  Spring- 
field rifles  used  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Youngsters  in  p  ipr  families  assert 
that  the  present  syst^ln  has  created  a 
caste  system  favoring 
and  college  students, 
turn  to  the  lottery  sysU 
n  or,  better  yet,  dras 
''present  selective  servl) 


rf 


BUS  TAXATION 
RECIPROCITY 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loulsitbia 
ident,  I  ask  unanimou  i 
Senate  proceed  to  thi 
Calendar  No.  1196.  Hou 

The  ACTINO  PREfl 
pore.   The  blU  will  be 
the  information  of  the 

The  Legislativx  Cli 
give  the  consent  of  C 
of  Massachusetts  to 
the  agreement  rdatL, 
proration  and  reciprot;: 
title  n  of  the  act  of 
Stat.  60),  and  consen' 
In  that  act  and  In  the 
1965  (79  Stat.  1157) 

The  ACTING 
pore.    Is  there  objection 
consideration  of  the  blU? 


ealthier  families 

not  either  re- 

of  World  War 

ally  change  the 

law? 


RATION    AND 
STATE     OF 


Madam  Pres- 

consent  that  the 

consideration  of 

ute  bill  13935. 

ItiDENT  pro  tem- 

)  $tated  by  UUe  for 

enate. 

H.R.  13935  to 

to  the  State 

l^icome  a  party  to 

to  bus  taxation 

;y  as  set  forth  in 

pril  14,  1965  (79 

to  by  Congress 

ajct  of  November  1. 

PREftDENT  pro  tem- 
to  the  present 


Coh^ress  1 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Bir.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Ricord  an  excerpt 
from  the  r^x>rt  (No.  1232),  explaining 
the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

puKPoas 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  State 
of  Massachxisetts  to  enter  Into  a  certain 
agreement  providing  for  bus  taxation  prora- 
tion and  reciprocity. 

statxmknt 

The  facts  concerning  this  legislation  are 
contained  In  House  Report  1363  or  Hit.  1393S, 
and  are  as  follows: 

"By  title  n,  section  301,  of  Public  Law 
89-11,  appro^M  AprU  14,  1965,  Congress  gave 
Its  consent  to  tbe  States  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
New  York,  to  enter  Into  a  certain  agreement 
providing  for  bus  taxation  proration  and  reci- 
procity, and  by  section  203,  CotLgress  directed 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enter  into  it. 

"Under  this  agreement,  party  States  agree 
to  prorate  bus  registration  fees  so  that  an 
owner  of  a  fleet  of  buses  may  register  tbe 
buses  of  that  fleet  In  any  compacting  State 
by  paying  to  that  State  total  registration 
fees  In  an  amount  equal  to  that  obtained 
by  applying  the  projxtrtlon  of  In-State  fleet 
miles  divided  by  total  fleet  miles,  to  tbe  total 
fees  that  would  otherwise  be  required  for 
regular  registration  of  aU  the  vehicles  In  tbe 
compacting  State. 

"Public  Law  89-11  requires  the  prlcM-  con- 
sent of  (X>ngress  to  tbe  entry  of  additional 
States  into  the  agreement.  By  PubUc  Law 
89-312,  approved  November  1,  1965,  Congress 
consented  to  the  entry  of  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  into  tbe  agree- 
ment. 

"As  appears  from  the  attached  certlfled 
copy,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  has 
enacted  legislation  entering  Into  the  agree- 
ment. The  committee  knows  no  reason  why 
Massachusetts  should  not  participate  In  the 
agreement.  HJt.  13936  contains  the  usual 
reaesvation  of  congressional  power  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  the  consent  granted." 

The  Committee  concurs  In  tbe  action  of 
tbe  House  of  Representatives  on  Hit.  13936, 
and  recommends  that  the  blU  be  considered 
favorably. 

l/Le.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  aiui  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Lkgislativs  Curk.  At  the  end 
of  the  bill  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

Stc.  8.  (a)  BecUon  206  (a)  of  Utle  n  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  as  amended  (80 
U.S.C.  App.  I  2017e  (a) ) .  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
award  under  this  title,  (l)  there  shall  be 
added  to  and  made  a  part  of  such  award  an 
amoxmt  of  interest  computed  at  a  simple 
rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  from  the  date 
of  tbe  loss  or  losses  with  respect  to  which 
the  award  is  made  to  tbe  date  of  the  award, 
and  (2)  there  shall  be  deducted  all  amounts 
the  claimant  has  racalved  on  account  of  the 
same  loss  or  losses  with  respect  to  which  tlie 
award  Is  made." 

(b)  The  hitartlng  ot  section  306  of  such 
title  n  Is  amended  to  read  as  fcdiows:  "Db- 

DT7CTIONB  IN  MaKIMO  AWAKlw;    AlXOWANCB  OP 

Inteesst." 


(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  effective  as  of  October 
32.  1963.  Tbe  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  shall  re- 
certify to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  n  of 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  (as  amended  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b))  the  amount  of  all 
awards  certlfled  by  It  under  such  title  before 
the  date  of  tbe  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treuury  shall  make  pay- 
ments on  account  of  such  awards,  with  inter- 
est as  herein  provided.  In  the  manner  and 
order  of  priority  prescribed  by  Section  213 
(a)  of  thlstlUe. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  my 
amendment  is  intended  to  correct  an 
oversight  in  title  n  of  the  War  CHaims 
Act  of  1948  in  order  to  direct  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  i>ay 
Interest  on  awards  under  title  n.  The 
Commission  has  refused  to  do  so.  even 
though  they  recognize  that  Interest  is  a 
well-established  principle  of  interna- 
tional law,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress did  not  iHieciflcally  direct  the  Com- 
mission to  do  so  when  the  act  was  passed 
in  1962.  I  have  met  with  the  sponsors 
and  managers  of  the  1962  law  and  have 
been  told  that  the  Commission's  decision 
not  to  pay  interest  is  directly  contrary  to 
their  intent  when  title  n  was  enacted. 

I  have  chosen  to  present  this  as  an 
amendment  to  HJR.  13935  for  three  rea- 
sons. First,  we  are  merely  seeking  to 
correct  an  oversight,  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion that  they  have  misinterpreted  our 
silence  in  1962.  Second,  I  introduced  a 
similar  bill  In  October  of  last  year  and 
to  date  there  have  been  no  adverse  com- 
ments or  requests  for  hearings.  Third, 
as  this  second  session  wears  on,  there  is 
less  and  less  time  in  which  to  have  this 
simple  provision  enacted  and  in  my  opin- 
ion it  is  unfair  to  claimants  under  the 
War  Claims  Act  to  delay  any  longer  mak- 
ing perfectly  clear  what  Congress  In- 
tended in  the  statute  passed  In  1962. 

Title  n  of  the  War  Claims  Act  provides 
that  American  dttzens  may  make  claims 
to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission for  death  and  powmal  Injury  or 
tac  loss  of  pr(^?ert3r  seized  or  destroyed 
by  Germany  during  World  War  XL  In 
the  statute.  Congress  specifically  pro- 
vided priorities  for  death  and  Injury 
claims  and  small  business  claimants.  It 
was  the  clear  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
these  claimants  are  entitled  to  full  repa- 
ration. The  Commission  itself  has  rec- 
ognized that — 

The  practice  of  awarding  interest  In  na- 
Uonallsatlon  and  expropriation  claims  .  .  . 
(Is)  baaed  upon  the  premise  that  the  claim- 
ants wen  entitled  to  reparation  "for  the  loss 
of  each  claimant's  use  of  the  property  from 
the  time  of  taking  .  . 

To  interpret  the  1962  act  otherwise  is 
to  frustrate  the  intent  of  Congress.  In- 
deed it  constitutes  a  gross  discrimina- 
tion, since  consistent  with  all  other  for- 
eign claim  statutes,  the  Commission  has 
allowed  Interest  on  all  awards  against 
Italy  and  Communist  Czechoslovakia. 

In  fact,  to  disallow  Interest  woidd  be 
inconsistent  with  the  entire  history  of 
war-damage  claims  and  with  the  well- 
eetabUshed  principle  of  international 
law  involved.  Going  back  to  the  Jay 
Treaty  of  1794  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  in  one  of  the  majot 
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war-damage   awards  arising  from  the 
treaty,  It  was  stated : 

TorelmbuTM  tJbe  claimants  tbe  original 
coat  ot  their  property  and  all  tbe  expenaaa 
they  bava  actually  Incurred,  together  vlth 
Intaraat  on  the  whole  amount,  would.  I 
think,  b«  a  Just  and  adequate  coinpenaatlon. 

UJB.  nationals  presenting  claims  to  the 
Commission  under  title  n  have  every 
right  to  expect  that  their  claims  will  be 
treated  In  accordance  with  accepted  doc- 
trines of  international  law  and  with  all 
legislative  precedents  established  by  the 
Congress.  .This  amendment.  Madam 
President,  should  be  passed  with  dis- 
patch. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
brief  position  paper  which  I  have  had 
prepared  containing  the  rationale  for  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  position 
paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoas.  as  follows: 
BiBTaucAi,  JvnoiCATiOK  roa  Pationt  of 

Dmanr  on  Was  Claim  Awabim 
A.  TXTL*  n  or  THS  WAK  cuoaca  act  of  ims; 

COIUdSSION'B   BBCISION    TO    AW  ABO   INTUBST 

Under  Title  II  of  the  War  Clalma  Act  of 
IMS,  aa  amended.  Congreaa  haa  authorised 
the  Foreign  Clalma  Settlement  Commiaalon 
to  recelva  and  determine  claims  arising  from 
the  loaa  or  destruction  of,  or  physical  dam- 
age to,  property  owned  by  nationals  of  the 
muted  States  and  located  In  q>eclfled  coun- 
trtaB  during  tbe  period  of  September  1,  1S30 
to  May  I.  1»45.>  It  U  proTlded,  boweyw, 
that  tbe  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  the 
property  must  have  occurred  as  a  direct 
OQDsequence  of  either  ( 1 )  military  operations 
of  war,  or  (2)  si>ecial  mc^ures  directed 
against  tbe  property  because  of  the  enemy 
or  alleged  enemy  character  of  the  owner.* 

Title  IT  thus  provides  for  payment  of  war 
clalma  not  prevloualy  covered  by  either  tbe 
War  Claims  Act  of  IMS  or  almllar  legislation. 

UnUk»  other  statutes  administered  by  the 
dalme  Commission,  however.  Title  n  of  the 
Act  does  not  Indicate  by  express  lang\iage  tbe 
intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  In- 
elnaion  of  Interest  on  any  claim  awarded. 
It  baa  been  decided  by  tbe  Oommlsilon  that 
In  tbe  absence  of  Congrssslonsl  Intent, 
Interest  eould  not  be  allowed,  even  though 
tbe  OoBualasloa  reoognlaert  that  establlabed 
prtadplea  of  intematlooal  law  juatlfied  tbe 
concUielon  that  Interest  thould  be  paid.* 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  \inder  con- 
sideration Is  to  q)eciacally  provide  for  the 
payment  of  Ample  Interest  at  6%  per  year 
from  tbe  date  of  loaa,  damage,  or  destruction 
to  tbe  date  of  award.  It  la  suggested  that 
this  amendment  brlnga  tbe  Act  In  aoeord 
wltb  tbe  general  body  of  International  law 
applicable  to  an  award  of  damages  In  war 
claims. 

Tbe  fecial  measures  referred  to  in  the 
Act  wfttwprt—  ".  .  .  claims  based  on  wartime 
conWscatlons  of  property  of  UjS.  nationals 
which  has  not  been  physically  and  effectively 
restored  to  tbe  use  of  such  nationals  since 
tbe  date  ot  original  loss  or  damage,  for  which 
eompenaatlon  baa  not  been  provided  pre- 
viously   and    which    are    othcrwlae    eligi- 


ble .  .  ."*  By  way  of  example,  "...  If  a 
property  located  in  area  of  Germany  now 
subject  to  Communist  control  and  owned 
directly  or  indirectly,  at  the  outbreak  of 
W<H-ld  War  n  by  a  national  of  the  United 
States  was  taken  or  confiscated  by  the  Ger- 
mans during  the  war,  and  If  because  of  treaty 
provisions  made  with  reference  to  polltloal 
conditions  existing  in  an  area  now  subject 
to  Communist  control  at  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties, such  plant  was  never  effectively  restored 
to  the  U.S.  national  and  said  has  not  been 
paid  since  the  original  taking  by  Germany 
tor  the  amount  of  tbe  loas  sustained,  a  claim 
for  the  total  of  such  uncompensated  loss 
shall  be  allowable  under  this  section."  • 
These  measvires  are  distinguished  from  de- 
struction or  damage  sustained  by  private 
property  as  a  direct  result  of  or  Incidental 
to  bombardment  or  battle,  which  are 
grouped  under  "military  operations  of  war." 
B.  nmacsT  paticxnts  ram  wab  bamaok 
ci.AnfB) — A  xscoomxxD  raittxsrut  or  nrrxx- 

MATIOKAI.    LAW 

As  a  general  rule  In  International  law, 
where  an  award  is  made  for  war  damage 
claims.  Interest  on  that  award  is  to  be  al- 
lowed.* International  commissions  and 
boards  have  established  a  wealth  of  prece- 
dent in  the  application  of  this  general  prin- 
ciple to  claims  arising  between  countries.'' 
Tbe  procedure  adopted  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mission in  administering  claims  under  the 
Jay  Tteaty  (17M)  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  is  illustrative: 

"Under  the  [treaty]  ...  it  was  agreed 
(art.  Vn)  in  respect  to  certain  loaass  and 
damages  sustained  by  American  merchants 
and  other  cltlaens  by  reason  of  the  Illegal 
or  Irregular  capture  of  their  vessels,  or  other 
property,  by  British  cruisers,  that  'full  and 
complete  compenstatlon  for  the  same  will 
be  made  by  tbe  British  Government  to  the 
said  complainant.'  The  Joint  CommUtion 
e*tabli$hed  under  the  tre«tj/  mUoxoed  tn- 
terett,  it  appears,  in  mil  inttmnee*  a$  a  part 
of  the  damage*  awarded.  In  the  case  of  the 
Betsey,  Furlong  master,  Dr.  MIcboU  stated 
the  following  rule: 

TO  reimburse  the  claimants  the  original 
cost  of  their  property  and  all  the  expenses 
they  have  actually  incurred,  together  with 
Interest  on  tbe  whole  amount,  would.  I 
think,  be  a  Just  and  adequate  compensatian. 
Tills,  I  believe,  is  the  measure  of  eompenaa- 
tlon usually  made  by  all  belllgeren*  na- 
tion* .  .  .  for  loases,  costs,  and  damages 
occasioned  by  Illegal  eapturea.' "  • 


1 7t  Stat,  lion.  Section  aoi.  Tbe  eountrles 
^eclfled  are  Albania.  Austria.  Ckecboalova- 
kla.  tbe  Free  Tterltary  of  Danslg,  Brtonla. 
Oermany,  Oreeoe.  lAtvla,  Lltbnanta,  FOIaod, 
or  Tugoelavla.  Also  ladnded  la  property 
loealed  In  tetrttory  a  part  at  Rongary  or 
Banaata  en  Deoamber  1. 1M7  bat  aot  a  part 
ot  tbaae  ooontries  oa  September  IS.  IMT. 

*  T6  Stat.  11«7.  Section  Ml. 

■fm  the  Mmttar  of  tAe  CUim  of  Bruno 
AdamsM.  Claim  No.  W-llM. 


<  1982  United  States  Code  Congreeslonal 
and  Administrative  News,  p.  3839.  Since  the 
taking  by  tbe  for^gs  government  Is  not  re- 
quired to  be  pursuant  to  a  public  law  of 
that  government,  the  oonflacatlon  is  not  re- 
garded as  technically  a  nationalization  of 
the  property. 

•  Id.,  at  page  3830. 

'"Interest,  according  to  the  usage  of  na- 
tlona.  la  a  neceesary  part  at  a  Just  national 
indemnification."  Hoon.  Intemmtionml  Lmw 
Digest  VI.  section  1069.  It  should  be  noted 
In  this  connection  that  this  general  state- 
ment applies  more  particularly  to  awards 
baaed  on  liquidated  losses.  Where  tbe  loases 
are  Indeflnlta  or  Incapable  of  definite  proof. 
Interest  Is  generally  not  allowed.  See  Wblto- 
man.  Damage*  tn  tntematlonal  Late  tit,  VS. 
Government  Printing  Ofltee  (IMS),  page 
1990. 

'Moore.  /NtenMttoncI  ArMfrattons.  I, 
pages  387,  338,  374;  n,  pages  37M,  4313  et 
seq.:  v.  page  4613. 

■Wblteman,  ««pra  note  8,  at  pagea  183S- 
1938.  FoUowtng  World  War  I,  tbe  Iflxed 
Claims  Oommlaslon,  United  States  and  Oer- 
many estabUsbed  "Boles  Oovemlng  Damages 
In  the  Nature  of  mtereet."  m  part,  tbese 
miee  provided:  "1.  Tbe  measure  of  oorapen- 
aatlon  will  Indude  Interest  Tn  all  claims  for 
loases  wherever  owiuiilng  based  on  property 


One  authority  has  placed  the  types  of 
clalma  between  governments  on  which  in- 
terest Is  allowed  Into  three  general  cate- 
gories: * 

1.  for  the  breach  of  a  contract: 

2.  for  the  lUegal  aelsure  and  detention  of 
property:  and 

3.  for  forced  loana. 

After  the  liquidation  of  sequestered  prop, 
erty  following  World  War  n,  enabling  legis- 
lation to  dispose  of  the  assets  was  p>assed 
by  the  Congress.  With  regard  to  some  claims 
under  the  legislation.  Congress  speciflcally 
provided  for  the  payment  of  interest.i'  The 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  has 
acknowledged  that  Interest  ahould  be 
awarded,  under  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  with  re- 
gard to  those  claims  arising  from  the  nation- 
alization and  expropriation  of  property,  and 
from  the  breach  of  contract  and  debt  claims." 
The  underlying  rationale  for  the  allowance 
of  Intereat  in  nationalization  and  expropria- 
tion claims  has  been  stated  by  the  Com- 
mission: 

"The  practice  of  awarding  Interest  In  na- 
tionalization and  expropriation  claims  .  .  . 
(is]  based  upon  the  premise  that  the  claim- 
ants were  entitled  to  reparation  'for  the  loss 
of  each  claimant's  use  of  the  property  from 
the  time  of  taking  ...'"" 

C.  BATIONALX  roa  PAT1C»T  OF  INmUST  VMBOt 
TTTLE  n  OF  TRK    WAB   CLAIMS  ACT   OP    1S4S 

Juxtaposed  to  tbe  position  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  natlonalbntlon  cases  is  its  refusal  to 
award  Intereat  under  Title  II  of  the  IMS  War 
Claims  Act "  in  cases  where  the  pr(q>erty  has 
been  unlawfully  seized  by  the  foreign  state. 
It  appears  that  the  sole  reason  for  tbe  Com- 
mission's action  in  refusing  to  award  Interest 
under  Title  n  is  the  lack  of  specific  Con- 
gressional direction. 

All  clalma  have  been  filed  in  accordance 
with  the  procedurea  set  forth  by  Title  n. 
There  is  suffldent  money  available  In  the 
fund  to  make  full  reparation  to  injured 
priority  clalmanta  It  is  Important  to  note 
that  in  tbe  1943  Act"  Congress  adopted  a 
unique  provision  establishing  priority  cate- 
gories for  certain  claimants.  It  is  clear  that 
Congress  intended  that  personal  injury  and 
death  claims  and  small  bualnoas  claims 
should  be  afforded  full  reparaUon  for  their 


taken  or  destroyed  by  Qermany  or  her  agents 
during  the  period  of  neutrality'  and  'during 
tbe  period  of  belligerency'  ".  Adminlstrattve 
Decision  No.  m,  December  11,  1923,  Deci- 
sions and  Opinions,  page  01  et  seq.  A  similar 
administrative  procedure  has  been  adopted 
by  tbe  Hague  Permanent  Court  of  Arbttra- 
Uon.  See,  Ralston,  rAie  Law  and  Procedure 
of  Intematicnal  Tribunals. 

•Whlteman,  supra  note  6,  at  page  1913  et 
•eq.  It  should  be  again  «nphaslzed  that  the 
catagorles  encompaas  Intereat  payments  on 
UquliUtad  elaima.  For  provisions  regarding 
lump  sum  awards,  see  Whlteman,  at  page 
1990. 

»War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  60 
VSJCJi...  App.  Sections  2002  et  seq.  Interna- 
tional ClaUns  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  22  U.S.CA..  Sections  1623  et  seq.: 
Secttons  1641(b)  et  seq. 

u  See  /n  ffte  Matter  of  Claim  of  Karl  Wa- 
piennOt.  Claim  No.  RUM-30,000e,  Dedalon 
No.  RUM-2,  January  16, 1987. 

»M..  dtlng  Claim  of  Joseph  £eiuer.  Dock- 
et No.  T-1786.  DeelaUm  MO.  633.  See  also 
Whlteman,  supra,  note  6.  at  pages  183S-6: 
"In  numerous  Instances  of  wrongful  selsore 
tbe  property  bas  been  tised  either  by  tbe 
reapoBdent  or  by  tbe  peraon  who  selaed  It. 
However,  whan  Intereat  Is  allowed  In  such 
eaaaa.  It  la  not  the  ass  maOa  at  tbs  property 
that  Is  tbe  salient  feature  but  rather  tbe  loss 
of  the  use  of  tbe  iMtipcrty  by  tba  Individual 
claimant." 

>*  5upr«,  note  L 

«*M. 
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loeaes.    It  is  equally 
lisbed  precedente  that 
the  value  of  the 
loss  of  use  of  the 
taking.    To  deny 
larly  to  priority  dal: 
trary  to  the  Intent  of 
ing  priority  categories. 


property 

Inter^t, 
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:  eftf  from  all  estab- 

Qull  r^>aratlon  means 

propeffy  lost  as  well  as  tbe 

from  the  time  of 

therefore,  partlcu- 

ts,  is  directly  con- 

:3ongre8s  in  establish- 


made,   however,   the 
io  make  full  repara- 


tion to  the  Injured  c  ilmant.  Particularly 
is  full  compensation  compelling  where  cul- 
pability U  or  can  be  determined.  Tbe  con- 
cept of  interest,  as  noljad  above  »  is  to  com- 
pensate the  claimant  tbt  the  loss  of  the  use 
of  his  property  during  tbe  period  of  unlaw- 
ful confiscation.  The  Iproposed  amendment 
brings  this  part  of  the  law  Into  accord  with 
international  law  and  ^eclaions  of  interna- 
tional tribunals. 


PaoposBt  Ajcxndmxmt 

POa  THB  PATMBirr  OF 

or  6  PXBCBMT  PXB 

Bbnooud  Umo^ 
CiAnis  Act  bt  trx 

ICXNT  COKldSSION 


Title  n  of  the  War  Claims  Act,  passed  by 
Congress  in  1962  and  p  msently  administered 
by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion (adjudication  (rf  c  Alma)  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Treasury  (payment  of  awards  out 
of  tbe  War  CUlms  Fund),  provides  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  by  certain  U.S.  citizens 
who  lost  their  lives  oi  properties  or  whose 
properties  were  dama^  by  Germany  or 
Japan  during  World  ^^slt  U.  Payment  of 
these  claims  does  not  involve  appropriated 
funds.  Rather,  payment  la  to  be  made  out 
of  the  War  Claims  Fuiiil,  which  oonslsta  of 
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tbe  proceeds  of  Uqulda< 
nese  enemy  prc^mrtles 
States  and  assigned  to 
lieu  of  reparations,  by 
after  World  Wax  n. 

When  Title  n  was 
1963,  Ite  floor  manager 


I  German  and  Japa- 

sted  by  the  United 

bie  United  States,  in 

ermany  and  Japan 

fore  tiie  Senate  in 
Senator  Lokg  of 


Louisiana,  who  recently  stated  that  he  and 
all  others  who  sponsofM  the  measure,  as- 
■umed  that  interest  would  be  paid  on  all 
awards  under  Title  n-4-]ust  as  Intereet  bad 


previously  been  paid 
under  similar   statu 
Italy,  and  on  similar 
meat  Ccmmlaalaa  A' 
Czeelloslovakia,  and 

However,  on  mmwh 
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1964.  the  Foreign 
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of  its  first  awards  undv  Title  II  in  a  case 
sntlOed  "In  the  Mattef  of  Bruno  Adamski". 
copy  of  wblcb  decision  ^  ^nw^T^m  hereto  as 
Ixhlblt  A.  In  the  ooui »  of  ite  H^^t-'i^.  the 
Commlsaloo  stated:        T 

"An  important  quest  ifn  presented  in  this 
claim  is  whether  tbe  iward  should  be  in- 
creased by  Interest.  [ 

"Unlike  other  statute  r  administered  by  the 
Commission,  rifle  //  of  ^^  Aet  does  not  in- 
aieete  by  express  lamgu^  tha  fafeat  of  Vie 
Wtiature  in  thia  retpe  ^.  Under  tba  Tugo- 
uavlan  Claims  Prograia,  the  Oonuniaslon 
awarded  Interest  wltt  respect  to  claims 
•gainst  TugosIavU  for  tfte  natlonallaatlon  or 
other  taking  of  prc^rl  J  relying  in  part  on 
tae  provisions  of  Secttt^  7(a)  and  8(c)  (5) 
OT  the  International  CI  «ma  Settlement  Act 
«  1»«.  aa  amended  <8li  Stat.  IS  (1960):  22 
U3.C.  1838(a)  and  1837 de) (5)  (1950).  Both 
SM^lans  contain  dlrectldns  to  the  Secretary 
Mtbe  TVeasory  to  pay  .41  account  ot  avarda 
osrtifled  by  the  Comml  tkXoa.  "accrued  Inter- 
Mt '.  Principles  of  InU  ibaUonal  law.  which 
the  Commission  was  lej^nlred  to  apply  in 
"taking   determlnattoBi  1  (Section  4(a);    22 
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U.S.C.  1623  (a)  (1950)).  likewise  warranted 
the  conclusion  that  Interest  should  be  al- 
lowed on  such  claims  (Whlteman,  Damages  In 
International  Law,  1913  et  seq.).  The  same 
considerations  militated  in  favor  of  granting 
Interest  on  claims  for  the  taking  of  property 
by  Poland  since  such  claims  are  also  gov- 
erned by  the  same  statute.  .  . 

"The  dlrecttons  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  concerning  the  payment  of  awards 
granted  pursuant  to  the  Act  hereimder  con- 
sideration, expressed  in  SecUon  213  (76  Stat. 
1111  (1963);  60  U.S.C.  App.  2017  (1963),  omit 
any  reference  to  Interest.  Moreover,  whUe 
Sections  7  (c),  (d),  (e)  and  (f)  of  the  inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  are  expressly  Incorporated  by  ref- 
erence, SecUons  7(a)  and  8(c)(5)  of  the 
same  Act,  which  provide  for  "accrued  inter- 
est on  such  awards  aa  bear  Interest"  are 
omitted  .  .  .  Under  the  rules  of  statutory 
construction  (II  Sutherland,  Statutory  Con- 
struction 413)  it  is  proper  to  conclude  that 
the  failure  to  Incorporate  Sections  7(a)  and 
8(c)  (6)  or  language  of  similar  Import  nec- 
easarlly  implies  that  tbe  Congress  did  not 
intend  that  Interest  should  be  allowed  in  any 
award  under  Title  II  of  the  Act. 

"Having  fully  considered  tbe  question  per- 
taining to  the  awarding  of  Interest,  the  Com- 
mission is  constrained  to  hold  that  tbe  al- 
lowance of  Interest  on  claims  under  Title  n 
of  the  Aet  would  not  conform  to  the  legls- 
Utlve  Intent.  Accordingly,  no  intereet  is  al- 
lowed .  . 

The  Commission  bas  treated  the  Adamski 
decision  as  a  "pilot  opinion,"  and,  in  all  of 
ita  other  decisions  under  Title  n.  it  has  sim- 
ply denied  Interest,  citing  Adamski  as  Ita 
authority. 

BASIC  pubposb  of  amenombnt 
Consequently,  the  basic  purpose  of  this 
amendment  Is  merely  to  cure  a  technical  leg- 
islative oversight  In  Title  II,  as  it  was  passed 
In  1962,  expressly  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  intereet  on  those  awards  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission aUowed  Interest  on  ita  other  awards, 
under  similar  or  almost  Identical  programs 
provided  for  in  the  War  Claims  Act  or  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act.  This 
la  therefore  in  the  nature  of  a  technical,  per- 
fecting amendment  only. 

OTHXB   PXBTINBirr  CONSmZBATIONS  IN  SDPPOBT 
OF    THIS    AMXMDMENT 

1.  All  World  War  n  U.S.  citizen  awards 
against  Italy  were  certified  by  tbe  Commis- 
sion and  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury with  Interest  of  6%  par  annum.  It  would 
grossly  disortmlnate  against  World  War  n 
VA.  citizen  clalmanta  i^alnst  Oermany  and 
Japan  to  deny  them  any  Interest  at  all  on 
substantially  the  Identical  type  of  awards. 

3.  The  Commission  has  also  allowed  inter- 
est at  6%  on  all  of  Ito  awards  in  favor  of 
U.S.  citizens  against  Tugoalavta,  Caecho- 
stovakta  and  Hungary.  Again.  It  wm^d 
grossly  dlaolmlaate  against  dalmanto  under 
Title  Q  to  deny  interest  In  all  oases  there- 
under. 

3.  The  payment  of  Interest  as  provided  in 
this  amendment  does  not  Involve  the  neces- 
sity for  any  appropriatloD.  Paymeate  would 
be  made  from  the  War  Claims  Fund  In  the 
Treasury,  which  has  a  balance  of  about  8300,- 
000  AM  for  payment  of  Title  n  awar*. 

4.  WhUe  the  Oovarament  has  been  dqnlv- 
Ing  UJS.  dtlaens  of  Interest  on  awards  under 
Title  II.  Buggeattng  that  tbe  8300,000,000.  bal- 
ance in  tbe  War  Claims  Fund  might  not  be 
Urge  enough  to  pay  Interest  on  an  awards, 
the  Government  simultaneously — 

(I)  released  8131,000.000.  from  the  War 
ClabBs  Fund  to  mterbaardet.  a  Swias  corpo- 
ration, which  alleged  that  It;  not  a  farmer 
Oetman  enemy  corporatlan.  waa  the  benefi- 
cial owner  of  Oenersl  Aniline  *  Film  Corp.. 
and 

(II)  paid  817.500,000.  from  tbe  War  Claims 
Fund  Into  the  Internal  Revenue  Servlee  ac- 


count in  Treasury  "for  payment  of  U.S.  taxes" 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  General  Ani- 
line and  the  release  of  8iai,(X)0,000.  to  Inter- 

Clearly,  the  removal  of  9138,600,000.  from 
the  War  Claims  Fund  for  these  purposes — 
both  of  which  are  of  extremely  doubtful 
legality — riiould  not  be  employed  concomi- 
tantly to  deprive  U.S.  dtlaena,  who  were 
forced  to  wait  30  years  after  World  War  II 
for  any  compensation  at  all,  of  any  interest 
whatsoever  on  their  awarda. 

A  copy  of  Senate  Report  No.  1051,  89th 
Congress,  2d  Session  (pg.  3)  containing  refer- 
ences to  the  payment  to  Interhandel  and 
the  tax  deduction,  is  annexed  hereto  as 
Exhibit  B. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
conferees-on  this  measure,  which  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  amend,  my 
Impression  is  that  the  legislative  history 
was  to  the  effect  that  awards  imder  the 
War  Claims  Act  did  Include  Interest  on 
those  awards.  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  will  remember  that  conference 
and  that  it  was  our  understanding  of  the 
law  at  the  time. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Senator's  amendment  with 
the  understanding  that  if  the  House 
should  not  be  wilUng  to  go  along  with  It, 
the  Senator  would  not  insist  on  it  to  the 
extent  of  killing  the  bill  which  he  would 
seek  to  amend. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  would  be  quite 
agreeable. 

The  ACmNQ  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fran  minols. 

Hie  amendment  was  agreed  ta 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  blU  Is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amenilment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bin. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  LCmo  of  Louisiana.  mrMn*" 
President.  I  move  that  the  vote  by  which 
tbe  biU  was  puaed  be  xveonaldflred. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  Pnaldent.  I 
move  that  the  motloa  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  tbe  table. 

Tbe  motlan  to  lay  on  the  taUe  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  */r«»H^m 
President  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Tbe  clerk  will  caU  tbe  roU. 

The  legislative  dei^  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Madam  President.  I 
adc  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINQ  PRBSIDEMT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objeedoQ,  It  Is  soocdeted. 


SCHOOL  MILK   BILL  MAKES   SUB- 
STANTIAL FROORSSS 

Mr.  moXMIRB.  Madam  Pnaldent. 
last  weA  tbe  HaUand  gubeoBinlttee  of 
tbe  Senate  A«rleiilture  dmunlttee  re- 
ferred my  blU  to  extend  the  sdiool  milk 
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progTiun  and  Increase  Federal  funding 
for  the  program  to  the  full  c(«nmlttee. 
The  fiill  committee  acting  a  day  later 
Indicated  its  support  for  this  legislation 
but  decided  to  po«tpone  final  action  until 
hearings  were  held  on  Senator  Ellxnoib's 
child  nutrition  legislation. 

This  should  be  heartening  news  to  the 
housewife  and  the  dairy  fanner.  It 
means  that  the  full  school  milk  programs 
will  pass  and  the  program  will  grow  in 
the  future  as  it  has— until  recently— in 
the  past. 

Furthermore,  last  Thursday  In  a  speech 
in  Newark,  N.J.,  Secretary  Freeman 
showed  an  awareness  of  the  problem  of 
low  dairy  Income  which  hopefully  will 
mean  increased  efforts  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  Increase  the  dairy 
farmers'  income.  As  I  indicated  In  an 
earlier  speech  on  this  floor  the  Depart- 
ment's efforts  so  far — pegging  support 
prices  below  the  market  level,  allowing  an 
increase  in  cheese  imports,  and  proposing 
an  80  percent  cut  in  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram— have  done  the  dairy  farmer  more 
harm  than  good. 

Here  is  what  Secretary  Freeman  said 
In  Newark  last  week: 

In  many  reapects  the  food  and  fiber  bar- 
gains the  American  conaumer  haa  enjoyed 
for  ao  many  years  were  made  possible  by 
Inadequate  retttms  to  the  farmer  ...  In  a 
very  real  aense  the  farmer  haa  been  aubsldls- 
Ing  the  conaiimer  and  this  cannot  continue 
fodrever.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  farmer.  And 
In  the  long  run  It  la  not  fair  to  the  consumer. 

Let  me  tell  you  why. 

If  the  farmer  does  not  receive  a  fair  re- 
turn. If  he  la  forced  to  give  up  farming,  our 
food  abundance  la  certain  to  diminish.  If 
thla  should  happen,  the  consumer  can  expect 
to  pay  mxich  higher  prices  for  food  than  he 
pays  today. 

Tta*  Amolcan  farmer  la  entitled  to  a  100 
paroant  ahara  In  our  national  prosperity. 

H*  lant  getting  it. 

And  If  h»  doeann  get  It,  If  he  cannot  give 
his  family  the  same  advantages  other  families 
•njoy.  who  can  blame  him  If  he  looks  else- 
where for  a  better  paying  Job? 

Already  we  are  seeing  this  banMn  In  dairy 
farming.  liUk  production  thus  far  this  year 
la  6  percent  below  what  It  was  a  year  ago 
and  the  number  of  dairy  farmers  who  are 
leaving  the  land  haa  nearly  doubled  In  the 
past  4  years. 

Madam  President.  I  deeply  hope  that 
this  statement  signals  a  change  in  the 
Department's  efforts  to  keep  milk  prices 
from  attaining  a  level  indicative  of  to- 
day's supply-demand  situation.  For  as 
Secretary  Freeman  has  said  so  well,  and 
as  I  have  said  on  this  very  floor  not  so 
many  weeks  ago,  the  alternative  is  great- 
ly Inflated  prices  as  milk  shortages 
mount — ^In  other  words,  the  boom  and 
bust  pattern  which  does  so  much  damage 
to  fanner  and  consumer  alike. 


A  TRIBUTB  TO  OEN.  JACKSON 
GRAHAM 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Madam 
President,  on  July  18  MiO-  Oen.  Jackson 
Graham  will  finish  a  tour  of  duty  as  di- 
rector of  dvil  worics  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Knglneers,  UJB.  Amy.  His  next 
assignment  has  not  been  announced  yet. 
But  Z  think  this  Is  a  fitting  Ume  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  ofBoer  who  has  done  more 
for  his  country  and  for  all  its  pecq;>le  than 
many  of  us  may  realise. 


General  Graham  Is  not  a  native  of  my 
State.  He  has  never  lived  there,  never 
hten  a  constituent  of  mine.  I  know  him 
only  through  the  good  he  has  done  for 
us.  Even  on  that  score,  I  am  no  more 
entitled  to  acclaim  him  than  are  many 
other  Members  of  this  body  whose  States 
he  has  served  Just  as  well  as  he  has 
served  West  Virginia.  I  count  it  a  priv- 
ilege to  be  one  who  voices  this  tribute. 

General  Graham  was  bom  and  edu- 
cated in  Oregon.  Though  he  studied  to 
be  a  civil  engineer,  he  Joined  the  Regular 
Army  when  he  left  college  and,  for  a 
time,  ctHumanded  troops  in  the  Philip- 
pines. After  that,  he  took  postgraduate 
studies  in  engineering  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  Almost 
Immediately  after  completing  these 
studies,  he  was  drawn  into  military  as- 
signments with  combat  engineer  units, 
which  occupied  him  throughout  World 
War  n  and  for  a  period  of  occupation 
service  in  Europe. 

Next  came  service  in  Brazil  with  a 
Joint  military  commission  which  earned 
him  a  decoration  from  the  Government 
of  Brazil;  and  after  that,  a  civil  works 
assignment  on  the  west  coast.  In  1951 
he  was  brought  to  Washington,  where  he 
served  the  Corps  ol  Engineers  first  as 
Chief  of  Military  Personnel,  and  next  as 
chief  for  all  personnel  operations. 

I  will  not  detail  his  subsequent  assign- 
ments, except  to  say  that  they  provided 
him  with  a  remarkably  varied  and  dis- 
tinguished array  of  experience.  He 
served  in  Korea,  in  Germany,  and  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  United  States  in  a 
variety  of  military  construction,  military 
command,  and  civil  works  assignments 
at  increasingly  high  levels. 

In  1961  he  became  division  engineer 
of  the  cc»i?s' Ohio  River  Division.  It  was 
while  he  was  serving  in  this  capacity  that 
I  came  into  contact  with  him;  for  the 
Ohio  River  Division  embraces  a  large 
part  of  my  State  of  West  Virginia,  along 
with  parts  of  10  other  States.  Here  I 
became  acquainted  with  the  combination 
of  energy  and  tact,  of  high  scientific  skill 
and  warm  human  understanding,  which 
caused  him  In  1963  to  be  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Army  Engineers'  entire  national 
program  of  water-resource  development. 

This  program  is  currently  operating  at 
about  a  billion  and  a  third  dollars  per 
year.  The  man  in  charge  of  it  is  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  responsible  executives. 
He  must  be  a  soldier  of  general-officer 
caliber;  and  administrator  managing  the 
nationwide  efforts  of  some  50,000  people; 
a  businessman  entrusted  with  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  contracting  au- 
thority; a  diplomat  who  can  work  with 
Congress  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  hun- 
dreds of  local  groups  and  communities 
on  the  other;  a  planner  who  can  foresee 
and  prepare  to  meet  the  basic  resource 
needs  of  a  dynamic  nation  for  decades 
ahead;  a  scientist  who  can  review  in  de- 
tail the  designs  and  plans  for  huge  and 
complex  engineering  structures;  a  recre- 
ation expert;  a  public  speaker;  a  ship- 
ping and  tranqwrtatlon  authority;  and 
many  other  thbgs  besides. 

Gen.  Jackson  Graham  is  all  these,  and 
something  more.  Most  exceptional  men 
have  some  quaUty  about  them  which  Is 
hard  to  define,  but  which  sets  them 


apart.  In  General  Graham's  ease  I  would 
say  it  is  the  kindly  way  in  which  he  gives 
his  full,  unhurried  attention  to  everyone 
who  talks  to  him  and  every  matter  he 
handles,  large  or  small,  no  matter  how 
busy  his  day  may  be.  By  never  allowing 
himself  to  be  forced  or  hurried  by  pres- 
sure, he  overcomes  obstacles  that  harass 
the  strongest  of  other  men. 

General  Graham  is  a  man  who  brings 
respect,  credit,  and  trust  to  his  service 
and  his  Government  in  everything  he 
undertakes.  Whatever  his  future  as- 
signments may  be,  we  can  know  that  they 
will  be  handled  with  distinction. 

To  replace  General  Graham  as  direc- 
tor of  dvil  works,  the  corps  is  bringing 
to  Washington  the  man  who  succeeded 
him  as  Ohio  Valley  Division  Engineer- 
Brig.  Gen.  Walter  P.  Leber.  As  a  Sena- 
tor from  that  valley,  I  am  happy  and 
grateful  that  we  have  had  two  such  oflB- 
cers  to  serve  us.  General  Leber  was  edu- 
cated to  be  a  mining  engineer;  but,  being 
taken  into  military  service  Just  before 
our  entry  into  World  War  n.  he  decided 
to  make  the  Army  his  career,  and  has 
made  it  a  distinguished  career  indeed. 
His  service  includes  3  years  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  facilities  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.;  a  period  with  the  8th  Army  in 
Korea;  and  a  term  as  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  along 
with  the  more  customary  Eng^eer  olB- 
cer  assignments  with  troops,  in  head- 
quarters, and  on  civil  works  missions.  In 
the  Ohio  River  Division  he  has  carried 
forward  the  modernization  of  the  Ohio 
River  navigation  project,  the  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  basin's  water  re- 
sources, and  many  reservoir  and  other 
construction  tasks,  with  brilliance  and 
determination.  I  welcome  him  to  his 
new  duties  In  Washington. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  COMMUNICA-nONS 
AND  ELECTRONICS  IN  OUR  NA- 
TIONAL SPACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Biadam  President, 
last  Thursday  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council,  addressed  the 
Armed  Forces  Communications  and  Elec- 
tronics Association  here  in  Washington, 
D.C.  As  usual,  his  address  was  thought 
provoking.  The  central  theme  of  the 
talk  deals  with  the  importance  of  com- 
munications and  electronics  in  our  na- 
tional space  program.  However,  during 
this  address  Dr.  Welsh  had  occasion  to 
discuss  what  our  competition  is  doing  In 
space  and  how  we  stand  relative  to  this 
competition.  In  doing  so  he  pointed  out 
that  it  is  not  so  important  who  is  ahead 
or  behind  at  any  given  point  in  time,  but 
how  we — the  United  States — can  become 
further  advanced  in  our  space  activities 
and  what  we  should  be  doing  next.  Dr. 
Welsh  correctly  points  out  that  the  fsct 
one  coimtry  has  accomplished  something 
first  is  not  necessarily  a  basis  for  con- 
cluding who  Is  now  ahead,  and  particu- 
larly it  Is  no  basis  for  predicting  who  will 
be  ahead  in  the  future.  Nevertheless,  a 
report  on  the  comparative  progress  be- 
tween competitors  Is  always  of  interest. 

Dr.  Welsh's  comparison  points  out  that 
the  number  of  U.8.  spaeeeraft  launched 
into  earth  orbit  exceeds  the  Soviet  Un- 


oads,  as  well  as 

n  of  the  infor- 

ed,  the  United 

ded  more  to  the 


ion's  effort  by  about  2  to  1;  and  although 
the  United  States  has  b^n  far  less  active 
in  launching  lunar  andl  blanetary  space- 
craft, we  have  been  considerably  more 
successful.  He  notes  {Hhat  in  manned 
space  flight  we  are  ah^4Ml  of  the  Soviet 
Union  by  about  3  to  1  jiti  manned  flight 
hours  in  orbit.  In  spact'  applications,  we 
have  operational  systeitos  in  navigation, 
weather,  and  commimldations  satellites 
while  the  U.S.SJI.  activities  in  this  area 
are  still  in  the  developni^nt  stage.  In  the 
amount  of  scimtific  dAta  he  notes  that 
because  of  the  larger  nqiiiber  and  greater 
variety  of  scientific 
free  and  wide  distribu 
mation  we  have  ob 
States  may  well  have 
world's  knowledge. 

He  notes  that  propulsion  is  the  one 
area  where  in  the  past  the  U.S.SIt.  has 
surpassed  the  United  States,  but  he  says: 

This  thrust  advantage'  is  much  less  true 
today  as  both  countries  |  have  In  operation 
and  under  development  litter  and  more  ad- 
Tsnced  propulsion  systenia. 

Madam  President,  I  feel  sure  that  oth- 
ers wUl  be  interested  in  Dr.  Welsh's  views, 
and  I,  therefore,  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  full  at  tills  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiid, 
as  follows:  | 

Amuss  bt  Da.  Edward  C  Welsh,  Execdtivx 

SBCirrAar,     National  |  Axbonauttcs    and 

SPAOE  COTTNCIL,  at  the  AtUCBO  FOKCXS  COM- 
KVMICATIONS  AND  ELXClttDNICS  ASSOCIATION 

Imdustrial  Luncheon,  washincton,  D.C, 
JtTNi  9,  196S  I  I 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  4^ed  to  participate 
la  the  30th  Annual  Oonftotton  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Association.       1 

I  plan  to  talk  with  yafi  briefly  about  as- 
pects of  the  national  spai^^  program,  some  of 
which  are  not  those  of  communications  or 
electronics  in  the  aptatc  and  technical 
sense.  However,  I  find  1^  llmpoaeible  to  talk 
sensibly  about  space  without  first  actcnowl- 
edging  the  basic  role  of  communications  and 
electronics  every  step  of  ittie  way. 

BASIC  elemJmnts 

Communication  fonnsithe  lifeline,  so  to 
■pealc,  between  terrestrlil  managers  and 
equipment  on  the  one  hUid  and  our  satel- 
lites in  space  on  the  other.  We  cannot  even 
build  a  sophisticated  satellite,  let  alone  oper- 
ate it,  without  electronics.  There  is  no  point 
In  sending  a  satellite  to  places  or  to  distances 
with  which  we  cannot  coomunlcate.  Just  as 
there  U  little  point  to  having  a  sateUlte  out 
In  space  if  it  cannot  communicate  back  to 
Mith.  Without  communications,  based  on 
advanced  electronics,  there  would  be  no  ex- 
tension of  man's  capacity  to  sense  and  con- 
trol, and  satellites  would!  have  neither  prac- 
tical nor  scientific  merit.    ] 

Without  electronics,  oiu  weather  sateUites 
would  be  blind,  our  commiinlcatlons  satel- 
lites mute,  and  our  navl^ajtlon  satellites  dis- 
oriented. In  fact,  it  is  Inbbncelvable  that  we 
could  have  even  begun  the  engineering  of 
rockets  without  electronjq  sensors  to  report 
what  was  happening  inside  the  test  models 
so  that  the  state  of  the  art  could  be  advanced 
and  necessary  design  chamges  made. 

CommunicaUons  and  elactronics  are  Indeed 
major  controlling  factors  as  to  what  we  can 
^  In  space.  They  are  the  tooU  of  growth, 
the  Instruments  of  progress,  and  the  compe- 
'«nce  essential  to  our  w^Ole  space  program. 

As  you  can  see,  I  do  not  even  need  to  exag- 
gerate when  I  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
communications  and  electronics  to  this  Na- 
tion's standing  in  the  field  of  space. 


VBUPBcnvx  BB  artCK  ooMPrnnoN 

Reference  aa  to  how  we  stand  in  space 
suggests  that  we  might  spend  some  time 
bviildlng  perspective  as  to  what  our  space 
accomplish  m wit  poaltUm  Is  relative  to  that 
of  the  USSR.  It  Is  always  UMful  to  know 
how  and  what  your  eompetltlon  la  doing.  In 
the  field  of  space,  however.  It  is  not  easy  to 
answer  that  question  because  It  Is  so  diffi- 
cult to  measure  precisely  the  accomplish- 
ments of  either  country,  although  we  know 
rather  well  what  progress  has  been  made  both 
here  and  abroad. 

Before  getting  more  specific  In  any  com- 
parison of  the  two  countries'  space  achieve- 
menta,  I  want  to  make  several  observations 
which  should  help  put  such  comparison  in 
an  understandable  light.  First  of  all,  I  sug- 
gest that  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
how  we  can  become  further  advanced  and 
what  we  are  going  to  do  next  In  space  than 
to  who  Is  ahead  of  whom  at  any  given  point 
in  time. 

In  order  to  weigh  properly  any  comparison 
of  space  acoompUahments,  it  is  Important 
that  we  understand  and  emphasize  tb«  prin- 
ciple that  this  country  ahould  be  doing  moat. 
If  not  aU.  of  what  we  are  now  doing  In  apace 
even  If  the  USSfl  or  any  other  countrlea  had 
no  space  programs  or  spaoe  compatence.  We 
should  be  doing  these  things  for  the  prac- 
tical reason  that  the  apaoe  program  is  a  aeed- 
bed  at  inventloa,  a  spur  to  our  productivity, 
a  aouroe  of  Insurance  for  our  national  aecur- 
Ity,  a  stimulus  to  education,  and  a  world- 
wide ambassadM  for  peace.  In  other  words, 
its  benefits  are  manifold  and  we  would  In- 
deed be  careless  of  our  country's  welfare  If 
we  did  not  seek  emphatically  to  obtain  those 
benefiU. 

I  further  suggest  that  it  Is  a  matter  of 
Judgment,  rather  than  one  of  mathematical 
measurement,  as  to  who  Is  ahead  In  what. 
Certainly,  the  fact  that  one  cotintry  has  ac- 
complished something  first  is  not  necessarily 
a  basis  for  concluding  who  is  ahead  now.  and 
particularly  it  is  no  basis  for  predicting  who 
will  be  ahead  in  the  future. 

ookpabative  pkogbxss 

Now,  to  be  a  bit  more  specific  on  areas 
of  relative  accomplishment,  I  list  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Camber  of  tpaeecraft.  The  United 
States  has  placed  almost  400  spacecraft  into 
earth  orbit  and  on  escape  missions,  while 
the  USSR  has  put  slightly  less  than  200  on 
such  missions.  In  other  words,  the  mathe- 
matical ratio  is  approximately  a  to  1  in  favor 
of  the  United  States.  However,  some  of  this 
differential  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  have  placed  each  year  a  greater  total 
weight  of  payloads  Into  space  than  haa  the 
United  SUtes. 

2.  Lunar  and  Interplanetary.  The  United 
States  has  been  far  less  active  but  consider- 
ably more  successful  in  its  interplanetary 
activities  than  haa  the  USSR.  We  have 
photographed  Mars  and  had  a  productive 
fly-by  of  Venus  while  the  USSR's  active  In- 
terplanetary program  has  been  prlmarUy 
plagtied  by  failure.  In  addition,  we  have 
taken  some  17,000  photographs  of  the  moon 
and  are  taking  htmdreds  more  by  the 
magnificent  Surveyor  spacecraft  ao  recently 
and  so  successfully  soft-landed  on  the  lunar 
surface.  On  the  other  hand,  the  USSR  has 
also  photographed  the  moon  and  was  first 
with  a  soft  lander  on  the  moon's  surface  and 
a  spacecraft  placed  into  liinar  orbit. 

3.  Manned  Fight.  So  far  as  manned  siiace 
flight  is  concerned,  the  Uj9.  at  this  time  has  a 
distinct  lead  over  the  USSR,  with  about  1500 
man  filght  hours  in  orbit  compared  with 
about  500  such  hours  for  the  USSR  (3  to  1) , 
with  the  longest  individual  flight  as  weU  as 
the  longest  extra-vehicular  activity.  Also, 
the  VB.  has  had  two  controlled  rendezvous 
maneuvers,  one  docking  experiment,  and  con- 
siderable manned  spacecraft  maneuvering  ex- 


perience.   So  far,  the  USSR  has  achieved 
none  of  these  latter  goala. 

4.  Spaoe  AppUeatiOHa.  The  United  SUtes 
has  navlgaUoB,  waathflr,  and  commnnlea- 
ttons  latemta  ayatema  m  regular  operation, 
while  the  USSR  la  atUl  la  the  developmental 
atagc  In  sxich  acttvlttes. 

5.  Setentifle  D*tm.  Both  countries  have 
obtained  substantial  amounts  of  setenttflc 
data  from  space,  with  no  way  of  measuring 
accurately  the  quaUtative  lead  that  one 
country  may  have  over  the  other.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude,  however,  that  the 
larger  number  and  greater  variety  of  U£ 
scientific  payloads,  aa  well  as  the  wider  and 
freer  dissftnlnation  of  the  Information  ob- 
tained, may  well  have  added  more  to  the 
world's  store  of  knowledge. 

6.  PropuUton.  Daring  moat  of  the  space 
space  program^i  history,  the  USSR  has  sur- 
passed the  United  States  In  the  field  of  pro- 
pulsion so  far  aa  the  amount  of  thrust  Is 
concerned  although  not  in  the  quality  of 
technology.  This  thrust  advantage  Is  much 
less  true  today  as  both  eountrles  have  In 
operation  and  under  development  larger  and 
more  advanced  propulsion  syatems. 

TroBi  the  brief  factual  preaentatton  joat 
made,  it  is  reasonable  for  us  to  conclude  that 
the  space  oompetitlon  is  close,  wtttk  the 
United  States  having  a  current  edge  In  over- 
aU  spaoe  capaMUty.  Thla  atatua  baa  been 
recently  acquired  and  is  not  suflMent  to 
form  even  the  slightest  basla  for  eompla- 
cency  sln<^  the  Soviets  have  a  strong,  orderly 
program  and  are  devoting  a  bigger  peroantage 
at  their  grass  national  product  to  it  than  we 
are  investing  of  oar  OMP  to  our  program. 

In  concluding  this  aaalyiiB.  let  me  re- 
emphaaiae  the  point  irtileb  I  stranad  aa  I 
be^m  this  comparison,  and  that  la  that  we 
ahould  have  a  fonrard-looklng  and  vigorous 
^wce  program  even  If  no  one  else  were  en- 
gaged in  such  activity. 

elsctbonics:  a  chalixngx 

Now,  I  return  to  a  few  ntore  thoughts 
about  the  fields  of  primary  Intereat  to  you, 
as  they  relate  to  space. 

It  is  dUficult  to  Imagine  the  proper  design 
of  space  systems,  including  their  original 
selection,  without  a  great  amount  of  com- 
puter assistance.  Sensors  on  spacecraft  and 
rockets,  communications  links,  ootnmaad 
circuits,  guidance  systams.  all  represent  the 
difference  between  an  ungiildert.  alow  eqdo- 
sion  not  going  anywhere  significant  and  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  intelligence  func- 
tioning m  a  purpoaeful  way  throug}i  the  ap- 
plleatton  at  electronics  devices  of  many  dif- 
ferent typee. 

The  fundamental  question  la:  Why  do  we 
send  payloads  into  space?  The  factual  an- 
swer Is:  to  collect  information.  And  Infor- 
mation In  the  mechanistic  sen**  maaas  bits 
<^  Information  whidi  can  be  handled  elec- 
tronically by  the  mllllnns  and  faUUons,  col- 
lated, processed,  ssssssed.  and  preaented  in 
meaningful  form  through  the  use  a<  or  by 
computers. 

Mm  go  into  spaoe  partly  to  guide  the 
spacecraft  and  its  equipment  so  that  these 
vast  numbers  of  bits  of  information  may  be 
gathered.  True,  they  also  go  to  experience 
personally  things  that  abstract  Inf  ocmatton 
may  not  convey  the  aame  way.  And,  more 
importantly,  men  go  Into  ^>aoe  to  ask  the 
right  quesUons — many  of  the  answers  to 
which  can  then  be  obtained  by  electronics 
and  by  other  techniques.  In  any  practical 
sense,  it  is  bard  to  Imagine  men  apart  from 
an  Intimate  relationship  with  electronic 
equipment.  As  our  space  effort  becomes 
more  complex,  the  relationship  between  man 
and  his  machlnea  wiU  become  even  more 
Important. 

One  of  the  major  oonstratnta  on  otir  space 
operations  is  the  »™«t«^  capablUty  of  on- 
board electrical  power  supplies,  llie  present 
family  of  spacecraft  have  been  designed 
around  the  use  of  solar  cells,  batteries   and 
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fuel  oella.  ThMM  mn  not  suited,  however,  for 
the  high  power  long  life  requlremente  for 
pUnetery  ezplorfttUMi  epAoeeraft.  Alao. 
broedCMt  type  eommunlcetton  eateUltee,  In 
order  to  provide  economical  aerrloe,  will  need 
reliable  long  lifetime  power  mppllea  of  the 
order  of  100  kilowatts  or  more.  The  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power  supplies  appears  to  be 
our  only  cation  In  meeting  this  type  of 
requirement. 

Because  propulsion  Is  also  a  limiting  factor 
to  space  travel,  the  Ingredient  of  electronics 
represenU  a  way  to  overcome  limitations  of 
propulsion.  The  electronics  Industry  can 
design  snxaller  oomponenta.  Integrated  cir- 
cuits, lighter  wel^t  sensors,  and  clever  new 
control  devices.  On  board  computers  can 
supply  lnf(Minatlon  i>ermlttlng  more  refined 
uses  of  propulsion  so  as  to  conserve  fuel  In 
conducting  a  rendesvoua,  or  In  selecting  a  re- 
entry corridor.  More  sensitive  electronic  de- 
uces permit  sending  higher  amounts  of  data 
bite  for  a  given  expenditure  of  power,  and 
novel  ways  of  sorting  out  nteanlngful  Infor- 
mation from  the  "jMm"  surrounding  the 
desired  signal.  The  electronic  Industry  can 
also  design  longer  life,  reliable  systems  which 
will  reduce  the  number  of  times  we  have  to 
pay  for  expensive  launch  vehicles  either  to 
replace  operating  payloads  or  to  try  long 
range  fllghte  which  might  not  work  because 
of  low  mean-tlme-to-fallure  performance  on 
long  fllghte  to  other  parte  of  the  solar  system. 

These  are  some  of  the  challenges  for  your 
Industry,  and  they  are  ones  which  your  In- 
ventive people  have  shown  a  willingness  to 
accept.  Yours  Is  an  area  of  fantastic  prog- 
ress. It  Is  Indeed  a  rare  month  when  signifi- 
cant new  developmente  are  not  being  an- 
nounced. The  Nation  owes  you  a  great  debt, 
and  your  unfailing  continued  efforte  will  be 
needed  Indefinitely.  It  Is  fortunate  that  we 
build  upon  the  foundations  of  what  we  have 
learned  before.  For  your  Industry  faces  ever 
greater  challenges,  demanding  more  Imagi- 
nation and  Inventiveness  all  the  time.  And 
this  added  effort  builds  upon  your  accom- 
pUahmente  which  can  only  astound  even  the 
best  Informed. 

Moreover,  yovn  Is  an  area  of  endeavor 
which  undoubtedly  lead  the  way  In  the  Imag- 
inative conversion  of  space  stimulated  devel- 
opmente to  the  solution  of  non-space  prob- 
leins,  to  the  production  of  new  producte  and 
new  or  improved  services — in  other  words,  to 
the  general  benefit  of  our  whole  people  and 
to  those  of  other  countries  as  well. 

ntooaxBS  xm  coMinmic*TioNB 

Before  I  end  this  brief  commentary,  I  would 
■uggeat  that  It  Is  time  we  revised  the  recently 
held  view  that  communications  satellites 
would  likely  develop  into  a  useful  supple- 
mentary system  for  International  communi- 
cations. Mow,  we  can  revise  that  to  read: 
a  useful  primary  system  for  both  domestic 
•ad  IntematkMial  communications. 

We  can  also  vlauallae  for  the  relatively  near 
future  direct  broadcasting  via  satellites  as 
well  as  point-to-point  broadcasting.  We  can 
certainly  see  satellite  communications  be- 
eotnlng  a  major  factor  in  Increased  under- 
standing between  peoples.  Increased  educa- 
tloo  of  pec^les,  increased  commerce  among 
peoples,  and  above  all,  increased  security  due 
to  decreased  misunderstanding  and  surprise. 
The  communication  of  weather,  navigation, 
and  other  Information  essential  to  our  de- 
fense and  national  security  will  aid  our  ter- 
restrial forces  and  be  a  source  of  alertness  to 
our  policy  makers.  Such  communications 
are  essential  and  must  be  Improved,  ad- 
vanced, and  nuule  more  effective. 

Again.  I  urge  that  you  accept  these  chal- 
lenges as  you  have  In  the  past.  Nothing  Is 
Impossible  when  It  Is  M>proached  with  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  optimism,  so  character- 
istic of  this  organization  and  Ite  members. 


THE  STATE  OP  OUR  FREE  SOCIETY— 
A  CALL  TO  ARMS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President, 
former  Senator  Barry  Ooldwater  deliv- 
ered the  principal  address  at  the  Chicago 
regional  meeting  of  the  Free  Society  As- 
sociation last  May  17.  I  ask  that  his 
q?eech  entitled  "The  State  of  Our  Free 
Society:  A  Call  to  Arms,"  be  printed  In 
the  RicoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 
Thx  Statk  or  Oux  Fizx  Socnrrr:  A  Call  to 

AXMS 

(Address  by  the  Honorable  Barry  Ooldwater, 
Chicago  Regional  Meeting,  the  Free  So- 
ciety Association,  Sheraton-Chicago  Hotel, 
May  17, 19M) 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  be  here  tonight 
and  help  Inaugurate  this  series  of  regional 
meetings  of  the  Free  Society  Aseoclatlon.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  place  than  Chicago, 
the  heartland  of  America,  tn  which  to  launch 
a  crusade  of  unusual  gravity  and  impor- 
tence — a  drive  that  Is  aimed  literally  at  the 
preservation  of  the  free  American  society. 

I  hope  jroull  forgive  me  tonight  if  I  dis- 
pense with  some  of  the  humor  and  pleas- 
antries that  usually  sprinkle  the  remarks  of 
a  political  figtire.  And  I  say  that  because  I 
have  come  to  Chicago  on  a  mission  of  urgent 
In^Kvtance,  and  I  am  Impatient  to  get  to  It 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  many  ways,  I  regard  what  I  am  about  to 
say  to  you  here  as  one  of  the  most  Important 
speeches  of  my  life.  It  pr6bcU>ly  will  have 
very  little  bearing  on  the  future  of  our  way 
of  life.  But  at  least  it  wlU  permit  history 
the  chance  to  record  that  an  attempt  was 
made.  In  aU  honesty  and  all  sincerity,  to 
moblllM  a  vital  segment  of  American  opinion 
on  behalf  of  American  freedom  at  a  particu- 
larly crucial  time. 

My  purpose  tonight — my  mission.  If  you 
will — ^Is  to  Issue  a  loud  and  ringing  Call  to 
Arma  to  American  oonservattvee  of  all  politi- 
cal parties,  at  all  races,  colors  and  creeds,  of 
all  stations  In  life — to  all  Americana  who  un- 
derstand that  the  very  foundations  of  our 
free  society  are  under  attack  and  who  want 
to  Join  the  fight  to  defend  them. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Call  to  Arms  will 
be  heard  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  60 
states  It  Is  my  hope  that  it  will  have  mean- 
ing In  New  York's  subways  and  Chicago's 
slums,  as  well  as  In  the  academic  halls  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  It  is  my  hope 
that  It  will  give  Identical  purpose  to  the  men 
Ih  Wall  Street  and  the  men  in  factories — to 
the  rich,  the  aflluent,  and  the  guy  Just  barely 
making  the  grade,  as  well  as  to  the  poor,  the 
disadvantaged,  and  the  victims  of  discrimi- 
nation. It  is  my  hope  that  this  message  will 
cross  party  lines,  bridge  the  differences  be- 
tween management  and  labor,  and  reveal  the 
common  Ues  which  exist  between  the  bank 
president  and  the  ditch-digger. 

I  say  we  bring  to  this  task  a  common 
denominator  that  cannot  be  disputed — the 
precious  glfte  of  individual  freedom  Like 
It  or  not,  we  are  all  In  this  struggle  to- 
gether I  don't  care  whether  you  travel  in  a 
yacht  or  a  third-hand,  patched-up  Jalopy; 
whether  you  vacation  on  the  Rivera  or  Coney 
Island;  whether  you  earn  SIOO.OOO  a  year  or 
KSO  a  week  The  stakes  are  the  same  for  all 
of  us,  and  the  battle  must  be  waged  on  every 
front  of  American  life. 

The  only  difference  that  can  exist  between 
Americans  on  this  fundamental  question — 
when  It  Is  truly  understood — MUST  be  on 
grounds  of  fundamental  principle.  There 
are  thoee  who  want  to  give  full  reign  to  the 
uniqueness  and  Individuality  bestowed  on 


them  by  Ctod,  who  want  to  exercise  the  op. 
tion  of  free  choice,  to  give  full  play  to  their 
Individual  abilities,  skills  and  capabllltlea 
without  the  burden  of  Government  control 
and  dictation.  And,  on  the  other  side,  there 
are  those  who  want  to  give  up  individual  ef- 
fort, sacrifice  their  dignity  and  pride,  be- 
come numbers  on  computer  cards  and  let  an 
all-powerful  centralised  govertunent  run 
their  lives  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

The  choice  is  between  freedom  and  con- 
formity. The  former  is  what  our  forefathers 
chose  when  they  came  to  o\ir  shores.  They 
didn't  expect,  they  didn't  ask  for  a  bed  of 
roaee.  All  they  wanted  was  the  freedom  to 
wmrk  and  build,  to  exercise  their  Ood-given 
attributes  of  InltlaUve,  Incentive,  and 
thrift — without  having  to  pay  tribute  te  a 
government  or  a  feudal  overlord. 

The  latter — conformity — is  what  we're  tee* 
Ing  today  at  the  national  level,  in  a  relentless 
drive  for  more  and  more  executive  power. 
Some  call  it  "consensus";  others  call  it  "pa- 
ternalism"; still  others  call  it  a  "welfare 
state".  The  primary  architecte  call  it  a 
"Great  Society".  But  what  It  adds  up  te  li 
the  fact  that  since  1964  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  has  extended  ite  "benevolence" — and 
its  control — into  a  whole  hoet  of  new  areas 
of  private  endeavor.  In  1906,  the  United 
Statee  Congress  took  greater  strides  Voward 
the  socialization  of  America  than  any  com- 
parable period  In  the  history  of  otir  country. 
It  was  a  dizzy,  headlong  plunge,  accelerated 
by  cries  of  "emergency"  and  accomplished 
through  an  executive  insistence  upon  con- 
sensus. 

In  this  coijnection,  I  believe  It  Is  fair  to 
aak — what  have  freedom  and  "consensus" 
got  In  common  with  legislative  arm-twist- 
ing? The  answer  is,  nothing  at  all.  And  tills 
fact  alone  should  prove  that,  for  all  the 
folksy  benevolence  emanating  from  Washing- 
ton, the  objective  is  control  for  purposes  of 
political  power. 

Now,  before  I  go  any  further.  I  want  to 
make  two  things  abundantly  and  unmistak- 
ably clear.  The  first  Is  that  I  have  no  na- 
tional political  aspirations.  The  second  point 
Is  that  I  am  not  starting  or  condoning  the 
start  of  anything  like  a  third  poUtlcal  party 
In  the  United  States. 

I  speak  to  all  Americans  because  I  believe 
that  every  last  one  of  them  (as  well  as  their 
children  and  their  grandchildren)  are  direct- 
ly Involved  In  a  fast-moving.  Irresponsible 
drive  In  the  direction  of  a  nationalizing  proc- 
ess that  can  bring  them  only  frustration, 
stagnation,  loss  of  Individuality,  and  gov- 
emment-lmpoeed  restralnte. 

I  address  my  Call  to  Arms  to  conserva- 
tives because  I  believe  they  are  most  eon- 
acious  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  to  engulf 
American  freedom  and  most  dedicated  to  the 
concept  of  retaining  thoee  values  that  have 
proved  their  worth  down  through  the  ages 
of  history.  I  believe  the  conservative  hss 
a  sure  grasp  of  the  lessons  of  history  and 
imderstands  how  they  can  be  applied  todsy— 
even  as  we  probe  for  better,  more  enduring 
methods  of  dealing  with  rapldly-cbanglng 
evente  In  a  world  where  all  nations  llteraUy 
breathe  down  each  others'  necks. 

Conservatives,  like  the  members  of  the  Free 
Society  Association,  are  the  natural  leaders 
In  any  attempt  to  preserve  the  best  of  the 
past,  and  make  it  applicable  to  the  present 
and  assured  for  the  futiue. 

The  question  is— will  they  accept  the  chal- 
lenge: wUl  they  become  aUve  and  vocal  and 
active  again?  WUl  they  forget  petty  dU- 
ferences  over  temporary  goals  and  work  for 
the  enduring,  eternal  values  which  are  the 
foundation  stones  of  the  greatest  experiment 
and  the  most  astounding  success  In  the  long 
history  of  governments— the  free  American 
society?  These  are  questions  to  which  I  have 
given  great  thought  and  which,  I  must  say, 
bother  me  more  than  a  little. 
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Look,  you  conservatives. 
rewards,  no  cushy  jobs,  no 
tracU,  no  influence  in  the 
ment  power,  no  public  w^ks  for  the  area 
where  you  live.  I  promise  you  nothing  but 
the  satisfaction  of  knowib«  that  you  are 
working  for  what  Is  rtyht— .knowing  that  If 
you  work  long  enough  and  hard  enough  it 
will  have  an  effect  that  wit),  benefit  not  only 
you  but  future  generationij 

One  thing  I  can  promlM  you  Is  trouble. 
If  you  take  on  a  new  and  yigorous  campaign 
to  preserve  the  American '  Way  of  life,  the 
freedom  of  the  IndivldudL  Constitutional 
government,  and  the  strength  of  our  nation, 
you  will  really  be  up  agalJ^t  it.  You'll  feel 
like  you're  punching  a  pillow  when  you 
tangle  with  the  sincere  btii  misguided  do- 
gooder.  You'll  feel  like  ai  calloused,  hard- 
bearted  thug  after  you've  niet  the  demagogue 
seeking  votes  through  promises  of  something 
for  everybody.  In  a  sense,  you'll  be  fighting 
Santa  Claus  when  you  oppoee  lU-conceived 
programs  of  social  englneertng.  It  makes  no 
difference  If  this  Santa  hasjA  false  beard  and 
a  bag  full  of  goodies  paid  fCf  out  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollar.  J  J 

And,  you'll  run  Into  vlllUcatlon  from  the 
liberals  and  New  Left.  $<>me  news  com- 
mentators, columnlste,  ediliarial  writers,  and 
cartoonlste  will  charge  you  With  being  reac- 
tionary and  wanting  to  tu«»  back  the  clock 
on  human  progress.  Otherk|Will  charge,  Im- 
ply, or  Insinuate  that  you  hUve  some  connec- 
tion with  the  "Radical  Rlghir 

Every  excuse  will  be  used  to  make  you  ap- 
pear bigoted,  antl-semltl^i  or  Just  plain 
stupid.  You'll  find  that  nfany  so-called  In- 
tellectuals who  claim  to  pl^e  a  premium  on 
the  "right  of  dissent 
dialogue"  are  quick  to  fori 
tlonsi  debate  of  any  vlewpi 
with  their  own. 

So  why  should  you  both 
a  thankless  Job?  Why  let 
unfounded  accusations? 

Ill  tell  you  why.  Becau. 
csuse  the  alternative  can 
cause  those  who  fight  for  tl  . 
believe  in  have  never  county  either  the  odds 
cr  the  cost.  Because,  haf  Ing  enjoyed  the 
fruite  of  American  freedomj  Jrou  owe  it  to  fu- 
ture generations  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

l^t  me  draw  you  a  pictuifl  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening today  In  our  free  sdoiety.  The  broad 
ouUlnes  begin  with  a  radical  leftist  conten- 
tion that  because  we  live  iq  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing world,  with  Instant  !eonMntuilcatlons, 
rapid  transportation,  and  tinheard-of  scien- 
tific advances— that  "now! ;  U  the  time  to 
think  unthinkable  thoughts/'  So  far  so  good. 
But  the  trouble  begins  i»hen  the  liberal 
thinkers  of  "unthinkable  tJ  lOughte"  begin  to 
expound  and  implement  thtka. 

Now  let  this  sink  in.  b£ause  it  Is  very 
important.  | 

The  concept  of  "unthinkable  thoughte" 
translated  Into  action  is  tb|e  driving  force  in 
official  life  today  that  demands  "change"  on 
the  slightest  pretext.  It  galvanized  Congress 
last  year  Into  such  haste  tli*t  it  may  take  us 
a  lifetime  to  overcome  the|  fcffecte  of  what  I 
Uke  to  call  "acUon  wlthoull  thought". 

Some  bills  that  ordinarily  would  have  been 
studied  for  months  In  committee  before  even 
wschlng  the  floor  of  the  .  House  or  Senate 
were  enacted  without  hearings  and  with  a 
minimum  of  debate.  Whtlthe  precedent- 
shattering  Higner  Education  BUI  was 
rammed  through  the  Housi  Education  Com- 
mittee in  Just  nineteen  minutes.  AU  It  cost, 
M  course,  was  three  billion  dollars! 

Somewhere  along  the  lli»«,  the  "unthlnk- 
•ble"  became  the  "acceptabje".  The  Idea  of 
change  for  the  sake  of  chaiii 
ymous  with  "good". 

If  you  look  closely,  yoiitl  see  a  pattern 
emerging  that  I  believe  cUitains  the  seeds 
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ot  the  destruction  of  our  ftee  society.  The 
"unthinkable"  says  automattcally  that  be- 
cause of  "changing  times"  we  not  only  must 
alter  our  old  methods  of  living  but  we  also 
must  change  all  our  previously  held  atti- 
tudes. Thus,  you  find  a  vicious  and  growing 
attack  directed  at  every  tradition,  every 
standard  and  belief — no  matter  how  funda- 
mental It  might  be  to  an  ordered  society  of 
freedom  and  Justice — that  has  existed  long 
enough  to  be  regarded  as  old  fashioned. 

This  concept  says  that  "change"  must  l>e 
made  regardless  of  the  laws,  the  courte,  the 
churches,  or  any  other  obstacle.  It  panders 
to  the  current  hue  and  cry,  the  present  so- 
caUed  "crisis",  the  newest  demands  of  spe- 
ctal  groups — all  without  weighing  the  conse- 
quences, or  the  good  ot  the  greatest  number 
of  our  citizens,  or  the  fundamentals  of  hu- 
man freedom. 

Just  apply  the  Idea  of  "unthlnkablUty"  to 
any  area  of  government,  society,  or  religion 
and  you'll  begin  to  see  what  we're  up  against. 

In  foreign  affairs,  of  course,  the  "unthink- 
able" Is  to  downgrade  the  United  States  while 
finding  virtue  and  honor  In  her  enemies.  It 
Is  to  urge  surrender  In  Vietnam;  to  permit  a 
Communist  take-over  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public; to  stop  "isolating"  the  poor,  misun- 
derstood Chinese  Communiste;  and  to  cut 
back  our  military  commitmente  in  Europe, 
to  the  peril  of  the  Atlantic  AlUance. 

In  military  affairs,  the  "unthinkable"  ar- 
gues for  unilateral  disarmament,  destruction 
of  our  nuclear  arsenal,  virtual  abandonment 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Conunand,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  Judgment  by  "Whiz  kids"  and 
computers  for  that  of  experienced  and  Icnowl- 
edgeable  military  commanders. 

In  fiscal  affairs,  the  "unthinkable"  goes 
under  a  title  of  ite  own,  the  "new  economics". 
Although  the  trend  began  many  years  ago 
under  determined  liberal  assault,  the  total, 
official  disregard  for  fiscal  responsibility  be- 
gan with  the  propaganda  deriding  "economic 
myths"  and  something  they  called  "the  purl- 
tan  ethic".  Since  then,  we  have  been  treated 
to  a  steady  stream  of  "unthinkable"  and  un- 
sound economics. 

Almost  overnight,  constant  government 
deflclta  became  a  measure  of  economic 
health,  and  balanced  budgete  became  a  dan- 
g^'.to  an  expanding  econ<»ny.  We  were 
told  that  government  had  found  a  for- 
mula for  sustained  prosperity  without  eco- 
nomic dislocation.  The  basic  ingredient, 
of  course,  was  government  spending  as 
measured  as  a  percentage  of  the  Gross 
National  Product.  And  today  the  resulte  are 
coming  In  with  every  new  cost-of-living  in- 
dex. Inflation  Is  here,  and  the  complete 
fallacy  of  the  "new  economics"  is  about  to  be 
proven  in  a  way  that  will  burden  every 
American  taxpayer  vrtth  skyrocketing  prices 
and  maybe  even  higher  income  taxee. 

In  the  field  of  reUglon,  the  "unthlnk-~ 
able"  once  was  a  Supreme  Court  denying 
school  children  the  prlvUege  of  praying  In 
their  classrooms.  Today,  the  "unthinkable" 
says  "God  Is  Dead"  and  the  Ten  Command- 
mente  no  longer  have  any  validity. 

In  the  area  of  law  enforcement,  the  "un- 
thinkable" (compared  with  past  standards) 
Is  the  Idea  of  obeying  only  the  laws  you 
consider  Just.  It  is  the  official  toleration 
of  clvU  disobedience  so  long  as  the  cause  Is 
considered  righteous.  It  Is  the  finding  of 
ready,  generalized  excuses  for  instances  of 
mass  rioting,  violence,  and  vandalism;  It  Is 
the  assumption  that  most  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  basically  "brutal"  and  unjust. 
It  is  the  overweetUng  attitude  of  some  groups 
and  Judges  for  the  "rlghte  ot  the  accused" 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rlghte  of  the 
community. 

Charles  E.  Whltaker,  former  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Cotu-t,  put  it  blimtly 
in  a  recent  magazine  article  when  he  pointed 
out  that  "toleration  of  some  crime  encour- 


ages aU  crime."  In  this  country  we  have 
been  tolerating  many  kinds  of  crime  In  the 
name  of  Justice.  As  a  result,  we  have  a  con- 
dition bordering  on  anarchy  In  many  of  our 
ciUes — where  the  safety  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens has  virtually  disappeared  In  the  Oood 
of  murders,  rapes,  armed  robberies,  and 
felonious  assaulte. 

On  the  college  campuses — on  one  campus 
in  particular — the  "unthinkable"  took  the 
form  of  d«nonstrations  for  the  right  to  dis- 
play publicly  a  fUthy  four-letter  word,  all  in 
the  name  of  "free  speech." 

The  advocates  of  "unthinkabUlty"  alao 
make  special  targete  of  the  built-in  Instru- 
mente  of  democracy.  Many  of  them  argue 
that  the  Constitution  was  designed  for  use 
aoo  years  ago  and  claim  that  It  Is  outdated 
because  It  places  too  much  restriction  on  the 
use  of  power  by  the  Executive  Branch.  The 
same  argument  has  been  directed  against 
our  historic  system  of  checks  and  balance* 
as  it  applies  to  Congress.  The  drive,  here.  Is 
aimed  at  streamlining  the  legislative  branch 
of  government  to  do  away  with  the  few  re- 
maining methods  by  which  a  responsible 
minority  can  restrain  an  arrogant,  power- 
hungry  majority. 

I  am  struck  with  the  unhappy  realization 
that  the  concept  of  "change"  as  It  Is  being 
applied  and  advocated  by  today's  liberals 
is  becoming  a  sickness.  It  no  longer  looks  to 
the  consequences.  It  no  Icmger  respecte  the 
conflnes  of  decency  and  taste.  No  Institu- 
tion, be  it  church,  school  or  the  U.S. 
Capitol,  Is  sacred  or  even  respected.  Patriot- 
ism is  something  that  the  arch-liberal  laughs 
at.  He  regards  love  of  country  and  respect 
for  the  flag  aa  an  example  of  old-fsshloned 
nationalism — or  as  a  tann  of  disloyalty  to 
the  United  Nations.  He  derides  what  be 
terms  "super  patrlote"  and  talks  glibly  of  a 
'higher  patrlotlam"  which  caUs  upon  him  to 
oppose  his  country's  policy  In  a  time  of  war. 

Now  I  realize  that  I  have  painted  a  pretty 
dismal  picture  of  affairs  in  these  United 
States.  I  did  It  deliberately,  to  make  you 
realize  the  urgency  of  our  task.  This  coun- 
try needs  a  genuine  revival  of  Intereet  In 
the  true  values  in  human  affairs.  It  needs 
a  revival  of  respect  for  law  and  order,  for 
the  institutions  of  democracy,  for  honest 
patriotism.  It  needs  a  spiritual  reorienta- 
tion, and  a  regeneration  of  moral  ooncepte. 

Yes,  it  needs  these  things  and  needs  them 
badly.  But  I  don't  want  you  to  get  the  idea 
that  we  have  passed  the  point  of  no  return. 
I'm  a  little  tired,  frankly,  of  conservative 
Americans  teUing  me  that  the  ball  game  la 
over  and  that  there  is  no  longer  any  point 
In  fighting. 

Believe  me,  this  Is  not  true.  The  free 
American  society  has  been  battered.  Tea. 
But  there  is  stUl  a  great  deal  left.  This  must 
be  preserved  and  buUt  upon.  Too  often,  we 
lose  sight  of  the  real  strength,  the  real 
spirit  of  this  great  land.  I  doubt  If  this  can 
ever  be  completely  stamped  out  by  the  cen- 
trallzers  of  power  and  the  debasers  of  values. 
I  know  it  cannot — If  we  stand  up  and  fight. 

I  want  to  remind  you  now  of  what  you 
already  know,  deep  down.  And  that  U  that 
the  real  America  wante  to  remain  free.  The 
real  America  Is  a  religious  America.  I'm  not 
talking  about  any  particular  church  or  any 
one  faith.  I'm  talking  about  the  fact  that 
more  than  126  million  Americans  are  mem- 
bers of  325.000  different  religious  congrega- 
tions. And  I'm  talking  about  the  fact  that 
most  Americans  know  themselves  to  be  chil- 
dren of  God — a  God  that  lives  in  the  day-to- 
day affairs,  in  the  conscience  and  the  good 
works,  of  millions  of  men  and  women  and 
children. 

And  I  am  convinced  that  the  real  America 
doesn't  want  the  government  taking  over  aU 
the  responsibilities  of  ite  citizens.  Few  peo- 
ple realize  that  more  than  3,000  hospitals 
in  this  country  are  privately  endowed — that 
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mora  than  baU  our  ooUeg*  people  attead 
achooU  ihM*  an  pclTataly  aupportod.  Vol- 
unUry  nampalgiw  Uka  tba  Unltad  Fuwl  umI 
Community  Clwat  nUas  ov«r  HaU  •  bUtton 
dollan  emy  yaar— and  apcad  It  on  th*  imI 
newu  of  tbolr  own  noi«ht>arbaodi  mad  con- 
munl  Uas.  Frlvrnt*  foundAtlotu  currently 
hold  aaMta  In  excess  of  $16  bUUon.  And  all 
orer  tblB  country,  in  erary  dty,  town,  and 
hamlet,  Toluntary  organhaittana  work  to  Im- 
prove tbe  lot  of  tbelr  fellow  man — ^without 
Interference  and  control  from  WaritUngton 
bureaucrats. 

It's  m  tbeae  Toluntary  and  local  aaaoela- 
tlona  that  you'U  Ond  Amerlca'a  raai  depart- 
ment of  bealth,  eduoatlon,  and  vauare,  and 
lu  c<»stant  war  on  porertyl 

Tbere  la  a  tramandooa  raaarToU  at  indt- 
Tldual  reaponatblllty  left  in  tbla  land.  It  all 
adda  up  to  tba  dynamic  oonaerratlan  tbat 
baa  caused  tbla  great  land  ot  ours  to  grow 
and  to  flourlah.  It  is  a  meaaure  of  tba  sya- 
tem's  atrangth  to  realbse  tbat  It  baa  wttb- 
atood.  aoeoeaafully,  tbe  haraaament  and  tbe 
interference  and  tbe  red  tape  piled  on  it 
from  Waablngton  in  tbe  laat  tblrty  years. 

Tbna,  I  aay  to  you  tbat  there  Is  reason  for 
some  dlacouragement — real  reaaon.  But 
tbere  ia  alao  reaaon  for  bope.  We  must  grasp 
tbla  bope  and  uae  it  to  inspire  people  to  re- 
aaaart  tbamsalTee  and  tbetr  faith  in  tbe  ulti- 
mata Tletory  ot  freedom  over  ccvifonntty. 

m  elortag,  let  ma  say  tbat  it  is  your  rl^t 
to  quaation  my  eradentlala.  Tou  mlgbt  aak 
wbat  rtgbt  baa  Barry  Ooldwater  to  Issue  a 
Call  to  Anna  to  American  oonaarrattTeaT 

My  anawar  U  tbat  I  baTc  no  credentials, 
except  tbe  years  I  have  aptnt  trying  to  sell 
tbe  conservative  pblloaopby  and  tbe  years 
I  bava  spent  flgbttng  for  conservattve  objec- 
ttves  In  tbe  VA  Senate.  But,  please  under- 
stand me  on  tbla— I  do  not  presume  to  speair 
for  conaarratlTea.  Z  tpetJe.  to  tbam.  and  to 
all  America. 

I  fari  a  reqx>nalblUty  ao  deep  that  it  is 
Impossible  for  me  to  describe.  And  this  feel- 
Ibrf  wont  let  me  atand  by  while  glib,  yote- 
aeeiang  men  attempt  to  aell  out  tbe  American 
Dream  for  a  mess  of  goTemment-laeue  pot- 
tage. *^ 

Juat  In  case  tbere  is  any  doubt,  I  want  to 
aasure  you  that  I  stand  today  Jiist  where  I 
did  two  years  ago — committed  to  tbe  pres- 
•rration  of  those  prlndplee,  standards,  tradi- 
tions, and  beliefs  tbat  bare  been  tested  by 
time  and  made  our  nation  greater  than  any 
other  on  the  face  of  tbe  eartb. 

I  atand  today.  Just  as  Z  did  in  1964.  tor 
Tlctory  in  any  war  in  which  American  fight- 
ing men  are  asked  to  fight  and  die.  Z  stand 
for  tbe  rebuilding  of  tbe  AtlanUc  Alliance, 
and  for  supplying  otir  tooopa  in  Vietnam  with 
tbe  wesftona  tbey  need  to  win. 

Z  atand  for  atemmlng  the  tide  of  inftetlon 
through  reduced  government  q>endlng.  I 
atand  for  an  effective  campaign  to  combat 
ortms  In  tbe  atreeta.  And  I  stand  for  dvil 
and  criminal  obedience,  reepect  for  law  and 
order,  and  for  Constitutional  government. 

Z«t  ma  remind  you,  in  closing,  of  some- 
thing Z  said  to  the  people  of  America  two 
years  ago.  Z  repeat  it,  not  to  re-llve  the  past 
but  to  re-state  a  truth: 

"Tbe  Ood  Lord  raised  up  this  mighty  Be- 
publlo  to  be  a  home  for  the  brave  and  to 
flourish  as  the  land  of  tbe  free.  We  must  re- 
affirm tbe  great  truths  tbat  have  given  life 
and  atrangtb  to  America.  We  must  »et  the 
tide*  running  again  in  the  cause  o/  freedom." 


HIOH  PRAISE  DX7E  AMERICAN  DOC- 
TORS IN  VIETTNAM 
ICr.  PROZMIRE.  Madam  Preektent. 
on  ooeaaion.  Ilemben  of  Congress  hare 
been  m  critical  of  the  American  medical 
profcerion   as   anyone.    But   now    the 


time  has  oome  to  pay  credit  where  It  Is 
due,  and  due  handsomely. 

As  <rf  the  first  of  this  month,  112  Amer- 
ican physicians  were  In  South  Vietnam 
aenrlng  voluntarily  for  2  nnnnt>»s  with  no 
pay  other  than  a  $10-a-day  living  allow- 
anoe.  At  great  saerlflee  to  themselves, 
their  families  and  their  praetlees,  these 
doctors  are  rendering  Invaluable  service 
to  the  16  minion  South  Vietnamese  who 
have  fewer  than  400  physicians  to  tend 
the  civilian  population. 

This  program,  called  "Project  Viet- 
nam," Is  a  Joint  venture  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  tbe  Agency  for 
International  Developmoit.  It  calls  for 
a  total  of  192  physicians  to  serve  the 
voluntary  60  days.  BSany  already  have 
asked  to  remain  longer.  The  age  range 
for  these  doctors  runs  from  27  to  72. 

Madam  President  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  this  vital  service.  South  Viet- 
nam not  only  is  wradced  by  war.  It  has 
alffloet  1  minion  homeless,  Jobless 
refugees.  Cholera,  tuberculosis  and 
other  diseases  are  endemic. 

This  type  attack  on  those  problems  Is 
the  very  minimum  approach  we  can  ac- 
cept if  we  are  to  help  the  poor  and  ill 
leam  that  they  can  have  an  opportunity 
for  a  better  life. 

In  addition  to  working  In  the  prov- 
inces, the  American  doctors  are  helping 
develop  the  University  Medical  School  in 
Saigon  into  a  valuable  institution.  They 
are  assisting  in  the  teaching  of  the  basic 
sciences  which  are  essential  to  any 
higher  medical  learning. 

As  I  said,  credit  is  due  handsomely.  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  caU  my  coUeagues 
attention  to  this  highly  worthwhile 
work. 


June  13,  1966 


OUTSTANDma  ESSAYS— "CAN  DE- 
MOCRACY KEEP  UP  WITH  THE 
SPACE  AGE?" 

Mr.  McOEE.  Madam  President,  for 
several  years  it  has  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  able  to  conduct  for  the  grad- 
uating high  school  seniors  in  my  State 
of  Wyoming  the  MoOee  Senate  intern- 
ship contest,  which  brings  back  to  Wash- 
ington one  boy  and  one  girl  for  a  week  of 
observing  democracy  in  action — ^here  in 
the  Senate  and  In  Washington. 

As  a  part  of  the  contest  each  student 
is  required  to  complete  an  essay  on  "Can 
Democracy  Keep  Up  With  the  Space 
Age?"  and  each,  year  I  am  Impressed 
with  the  depth  of  understanding  and  the 
dedication  to  our  democratic  principles 
displayed  by  these  young  people  In  their 
essays.  AU  show  real  thought  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  our  system  of 
government. 

Of  course.  It  would  be  Impossible  for 
everyone  to  read  all  of  these  essays,  but 
I  think  some  of  the  most  outstanding 
ones  selected  by  an  impartial  panel  of 
three  Judges  should  receive  wider  cir- 
culation, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  two  of  these  essays,  written  by  Miss 
Monica  Jeaniw  MiUer  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  and  Raymond  V.  Faure,  Jr.,  ot 
Basin.  Wyo.,  which  received  honorable 
mention  hi  the  McOee  Senate  Intemdilp 
contest,  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 


lliere  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou 
as  follows: 


Cax  DaasocaacT  Kaar  Ur  With  tbk  Staci 
Acs? 

(By  Monica  MlUer,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.) 

On  October  4,  1967,  tbe  Busslans  took  the 
first  definitive  step  into  apace  by  launching 
Sputnik  I.  Tbey  were  followed  by  the  United 
States  on  January  31,  1B68  with  tbe  Explorer 
I.  The  space  age  had  begun.  With  the  ad- 
vent  of  the  spcMM  age  came  an  era  of  confu- 
sion and  questioning,  for  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  sure  if  the  conquest  of  apace  b 
worth  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  on  it. 
Tbey  are  worried  about  the  future  and  the 
answer  to  a  question  that  has  been  asked 
many  times:  Can  democracy  keep  up  with 
the  space  age? 

On  June  14,  1948,  FrankUn  Delano  Roose- 
velt read  this  prayer  by  Stephen  Vincent 
Benet  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly. "Our  eartb  is  but  a  small  star  In  the 
great  universe.  Yet  of  It  we  can  make.  If 
we  choose,  a  planet  unvexed  by  war,  untrou- 
bled by  hunger  or  fear,  undivided  by  sense- 
lees  distinctions  of  race,  color  or  theory  .  . 
With  these  words,  the  reason  for  the  space 
age  Is  evident.  The  idea  of  conquering  the 
heavens  Is  not  a  new  one.  Zt  began  with  the 
ancients  discovering  bodies  moving  through 
space  over  two  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
The  Mayas  and  Incas  wrote  of  flights  to  the 
moon,  the  Finnish  epic  Kalevala  tells  of  a 
trip  through  the  heavens,  and  Roman  and 
^reek  literature  are  filled  with  Journeys 
through  tbe  sky.  SdentUts  dating  from  Plu- 
tarch, Copernicus  and  Galileo  to  men  such  as 
Knrlco  Verml  and  Dr.  Werner  von  Braun 
have  devoted  much  thought  and  effort  to 
conquering  space.  Yet.  many  people  still 
ask  why  men  are  Interested  in  the  vast 
emptiness  of  space.  For  any  explorer,  the 
reasons  are  simple.  As  a  scientist  he  seeks 
knowledge,  as  an  adventtu-er  be  seelcs  new  ex- 
perience and  the  thrlU  of  conquering  the 
unknown  and  as  an  ambitious  man  he  seeks 
glory  and  a  place  in  history. 

But  why  sboiild  the  common  man  pay  for 
so  expensive  an  adventure?  To  conquer 
space  we  wUl  need  a  new  technology  which 
will  Improve  the  general  living  standards  on 
earth,  enable  our  American  business  to  com- 
pete on  an  International  level  and  increase 
our  national  sUengtb.  Already  this  new 
science  has  led  to  new  products  ranging  from 
better  orange  Juice  to  long-term  blood  stor- 
age. Not  only  will  the  space  age  lead  to 
better  Uvlng  standards,  but  tbe  ordinary 
cltlaen  will  share  in  the  adventure  of  tbe 
space  explorer.  John  F.  Kennedy  once  said, 
"I  believe  this  nation  should  commit  itself 
to  achieving  the  goal,  before  this  decade  is 
out,  ot  landing  a  man  on  tbe  moon  and 
retiu-nlng  him  safely  to  eartb.  .  .  .  But  in  a 
real  sense,  it  will  not  be  one  man  going  to 
the  moon— it  will  be  an  entire  nation.  For 
all  of  us  must  work  to  put  him  there."  The 
experience  of  sharing  such  a  goal  will  create 
a  sense  of  national  pride  and  purpose  that 
could  previously  be  obtained  only  in  war. 
Man  In  space  Is  a  symbol  of  what  can  be  done 
by  a  nation  of  dedicated  people,  for  It  U  a 
continuation  of  the  struggle  between  East 
and  West,  between  Rtissla  and  the  United 
States,  between  Communism  and  Democracy. 

Iilke  the  conquest  of  space,  democracy  also 
began  thousands  of  years  ago  in  the  empires 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Since  that  time,  hun- 
dreds of  words  have  been  written  in  an 
attempt  to  explain  tbe  meaning  of  democ- 
racy. Men  have  tried  to  explain  it  In  every- 
thing from  a  aimple  phrase  to  an  entire  book. 
Yet,  tbe  easiest  way  to  describe  democracy 
Is  with  three  words:  tbe  people's  will- 
Through  the  centuries  people  have  fash- 
ioned the  meaning  of  democracy,  often  mak- 
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will  continue  to 
one  person  wiU 


ing  grave  mistakes  and  moi  (  often  achieving 
startling  progress.  However,  democracy  is 
still  an  incomplete  story,  oi  t^  that  cannot  be 
sccurately  described,  for  it 
grow  and  change  as  long  as 
contribute  to  it. 

It  is  America's  open  soci^y  that  has  be- 
come its  greatest  asset  in  tbjo  space  age.  This 
open  society  that  is  wlllli||  to  share  with 
others  the  successes  as  well  as  the  failures, 
wUl  prove  to  be  a  great  factxr  in  the  struggle 
(or  world  power,  for  the  |  sense  of  elation 
and  pride  is  lost  when,  as  lib  a  police  state, 
only  the  successful  accomptilBbments  are  an- 
nounced. I  I 

Only  the  people  of  Amerlda  can  chart  the 
course  of  democracy.  RealUng  the  need  for 
spatial  supremacy,  tbey  ca^ot  neglect  tbe 
needs  of  our  scientists.  Tbt»  must  be  capable 
of  making  the  right  decisions  and  of  under- 
itandlng  the  needs  of  8Cieii<e.  This  under- 
standing can  only  come  fram  one  facet  of 
American  society:  educatio|tt.  Through  the 
dramatization  of  tbe  acc^tnpllshments  at 
Cape  Kennedy  many  young  Itteople  have  been 
drawn  to  the  fields  of  sclmce.  Now,  how- 
ever, these  young  people  laiist  be  educated 
and  taught  how  to  think  fqr  themselves  and 
contribute  to  America's  f  uttite,  thereby  keep- 
ing democracy  alive.  In  a  po^ce  state,  knowl- 
edge Is  examined  and  cendt^d  before  it  is 
available  to  the  people;  fct  uniformity  in 
tliinklng  and  dullness  in  ^tural  curiosity 
are  necessities  if  the  tyrannj^  Is  to  sustain  its 
power.  Conversely,  the  democratic  state  as- 
sumes that  no  one  man  can  possess  truth. 
Because  of  this  belief  our  educational  sys- 
tem Is  based  on  the  theo^  tbat  tbe  only 
way  to  approach  truth  and  tihe  more  perfect 
society  is  to  study  tbe  mistakes  and  triumphs 
of  human  experience.  Not  lonly  do  the  peo- 
ple of  America  learn  in  this  classroom,  but 
they  leam  and  obtain  knowledge  by  merely 
existing  In  the  American  {aociety  with  its 
many  individual  freedoms.  I  The  strength  of 
democracy  Is  education;  t^s  conviction  is 
deeply  imbedded  in  our  nakonal  conscious- 
ness, (or  "Education  makes!  a  people  easy  to 
lead,  but  difficult  to  drlvei  easy  to  govern 
but  impossible  to  enslave."  t 

Just  SB  It  is  clear  tbat  lUe  people  deter- 
mine the  course  of  democr4oy  as  well  as  tbe 
advancements  of  the  space  ^e,  it  is  likewise 
clear  that  the  people  benatlt  from  democ- 
racy and  from  the  space  ai;e.  Democracy, 
provided  It  is  permitted  td  do  so,  can  and 
WiU  keep  up  with  the  space  age.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  similar  to  a  farmer  guiding 
bis  plough.  He  may  conUbne  in  a  straight 
line,  forming  fields  of  straight  and  beautiful 
furrows,  or  he  may  curve  Wtb  tbe  land  to 
obtain  the  maximum  output.  Likewise, 
Americans  may  adhere  to  thti  ideas  of  democ- 
racy held  by  the  ancients  dp  they  may  bend 
with  the  times  and  their  liieds  to  keep  up 
With  and  obtain  the  bene^  of  tbe  space 
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Can  Dbmocbact  Keep  Up  7'rrH  the  Space 
Ace? 
(By  Raymond  V.  Faure.  J  ■[  Basin,  Wyo.) 
1  J?***"**  the  meaning  of  dlBtnocracy  is  often 
•oet  m  a  cloud  of  verbiage,  Z  shall  try  to  ex- 
PWn  it  in  a  few  words  to  *tovide  a  starting 
point  for  this  essay.    Demi)^racy  Uterally  is 
^«  oy  tbe  people.    Tbe  O-^k  pbllosopbers 

'Attributed  to  lord  Brou(  1  lam. 


idealised  it,  wishing  it  to  be  a  government  of 
small  groups  of  individuals  among  whom 
problems  could  be  worked  out  in  open,  face- 
to-face  discussion.  Because  of  our  huge 
population  and  the  complexity  of  our  age, 
this  face-to-face  democracy  Is  impossible. 
Znstead  we  have  a  government  of  Individuals 
elected  by  the  people,  giving  us  a  representa- 
tive democracy.  When  I  speak  of  democracy 
during  this  essay,  I  will  be  referring  to  repre- 
sentative democracy. 

This  democracy  of  ours  is  not  perfect — no 
govemmenUl  form  yet  devised  is.  Democ- 
racy, however,  challenges  us  to  find  tbe  per- 
fect form  of  government  and  to  adopt  it  if  a 
majority  so  wills. 

Democracy  will  keep  up  with  the  Space 
Age — and  possibly  be  strengthened  by  the 
characteristics  which  make  it  a  space  age. 
Just  as  in  the  past  we  have  met  crisis  and 
change  and  become  strengthened  by  the  ef- 
fort to  overcome  the  problem. 

Education,  the  sine  qua  non  for  democracy, 
has  become  more  emphasized  In  recent  years. 
As  the  public  becomes  more  educated,  the 
democracy  l>ecomes  stronger:  or  if  there  is  no 
democracy,  the  potential  for  democracy  be- 
comes greater. 

Jefferson  said  that  "a  democracy  cannot  be 
ignorant  •  •  •  and  free."  By  virtue  of  the 
advanced  forms  of  communication,  television 
especially,  knowledge  of  current  happenings 
in  tbe  nation  and  world  is  quickly  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  people.  One  notable 
by-product  of  the  space  age,  the  communica- 
tions satellites,  has  done  much  to  speed  the 
dissemination  of  news  from  other  continents. 
Improving  communication  methods  have 
brought  greater  knowledge  to  people  all  over 
the  world. 

The  specter  of  atomic  warfare  has  made  it 
necessary  for  governments  to  cooperate,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  self-preservation. 
Programs  such  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  promote  understanding 
and  foster  the  education  requisite  to  democ- 
racy. 

Education  fosters  democracy,  but  majority 
rule  is  democracy  in  practice.  Democratic 
methods  are  slow.  Although  the  system  is 
often  criticized  for  this,  proponents  of  the 
democratic  form  of  government  believe  tbat 
proposals  must  be  subjected  to  free  debate  in 
order  for  the  best  ideas  to  prevail;  that  the 
concerted  constructive  talk  and  action  by 
many  will  produce  the  best  laws.  The  delays 
caused  by  democratic  procedures  tend  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  large  error.  With  the 
increasing  speed  of  happenings  in  the  space 
age,  a  democracy  must  always  be  alert  to  pos- 
sible occurrences.  A  little  forethought  will 
usually  reveal  any  Imminent  crises  and  steps 
can  be  made  to  avert  them. 

Tbe  rights  of  the  individual  In  a  democ- 
racy are  supreme.  I  have  spoken  of  major- 
ity rule  as  a  feature  of  democracy,  but  the 
protection  of  tbe  minority  against  tbe  will  of 
the  majority  Is  also  an  essential  character- 
istic. Voltaire  said,  "Z  disagree  with  wbat 
you  say,  but  will  defend  to  tbe  death  your 
right  to  say  it."  This  must  l>e  tbe  belief  of 
all  in  a  democracy.  An  adherent  to  demo- 
cratic principles  also  realizes  that  he  is  not 
always  right;  tbat  be  must  always  grant  a 
fair  hearing  to  all  sides;  and  that  he  must 
decide  an  issue  on  tbe  basis  of  facts,  not 
prejudices. 

Democracy  will  endure  because  it  is  tbe 
form  of  government  built  on  tbe  base  of  tbe 
best  in  human  nature.  Zt  Is  always  flexible, 
since  It  provides  that  laws  which  are  detri- 
mental to  the  good  of  tbe  people  can  be 
modified  or  abolished.  Tbe  change  is  ef- 
fected, not  by  violence  or  revolution,  but  by 
reason  and  compromise.  As  civilization  ad- 
vances, democracies  become  more  prevalent. 
Although  some  are  far  from  being  democra- 
cies as  yet,  they  are  developing,  by  eduoatlon 
and  experience,  toward  tbat  goal. 


During  the  First  World  War,  we  fought 
to  make  the  world  "safe  for  democracy."  We 
stopped  the  fight,  it  seems,  after  tbe  war. 
Programs  like  tbe  Peace  Corps  which  foster 
education  are  necessary  to  make  tbe  world 
"safe  for  democracy;"  tbere  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  democracy  of  uneducated  people.  A 
democracy  never  exists  by  the  will  of  a  few — 
as  does  a  monarchy  or  dictatorship — it  can 
exist  only  if  there  is  a  concerted  effort  by 
all  the  people  to  make  It  ofwrate  successfully. 

In  the  life  of  a  democracy,  times  will  come 
when  it  seems  that  the  minority,  whose  views 
are  offensive  to  the  majority,  should  be 
silenced.  The  majority  will  contend  that  it 
would  be  expedient  to  silence  the  minority, 
for  then  the  country  would  be  able  to  show 
a  \mlted  front  to  tbe  world.  To  stifle  minor- 
ity would  create  a  dictatorablp  of  tbe  ma- 
jority— destroying  the  democracy. 

A  democracy  is  not  the  most  efficient  nor 
cheapest  form  of  government.  While  it  is 
slow,  its  slowness  allows  for  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. Although  it  is  expensive,  tbe 
better  laws  it  produces  Justify  tbe  expense. 
It  has  its  shortcomings,  but  Its  people  are 
free. 


HURTINO  OUR  CHILDREN 

Mr.  BYRO  of  West  Vh-ghila.  Madam 
President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Joint  res- 
olution for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  permit  prayers  in  public  schools,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  certain  evidence  of  per- 
tinent sentiments  In  my  State  of  West 
Vh'ginla. 

An  editorial,  entitled  "Barring  Prayer 
in  Schools  Disadvant£«e  to  Children," 
appeared  in  the  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Ad- 
vertiser on  June  4, 1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record.    There 
being  no  objection,  the  editorial  wsts  or- 
dered to  be  printed  as  follows: 
BAxaiNG  I>aATEB  IN  Schools  Disadvantage  to 

dOLDaXN 

Militant  atheists  have  waged  a  persistent 
and  sometimes  acrimonious  campaign  in  re- 
cent years  against  the  foundation  stone  of 
American  culture  and  philosophy  resting 
upon  belief  in  God. 

They  have  received  significant  assists  from 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  such  hair-split- 
ting decisions  as  tbat  which  barred  prayer 
from  the  nation's  public  schools  while  the 
court  itself  and  both  bouses  of  Congress 
appeal  to  the  Deity  for  guidance. 

In  their  effort  to  demolish  a  national  cor- 
nerstone they  have  received  at  least  no  dis- 
couragement from  the  passive  attitude  of 
church  leaders  toward  court  decisions. 

As  asserted  here  the  other  day,  if  tbe 
churches  had  given  sufficient  support  to 
members  of  Congress  and  to  state  legisla- 
tures, a  constitutional  amendment  could 
have  been  ratified  by  this  time  authorizing 
voluntary  religious  devotions  In  public 
schools. 

But  despite  this  failure,  the  campaign  of 
tbe  atheists  has  not  yet  made  a  significant 
dent  in  tbe  confidence  of  tbe  American  peo- 
ple that  a  Supreme  Being  presides  over  tbelr 
destiny  and  tbat  of  tbe  world. 

The  Catholic  Digest  has  reported  tbat  Its 
second  national  poll,  along  with  attitudes 
disclosed  by  Dr.  George  Gallup's  I*ublic  Opin- 
ion Survey,  indicated  that  97  per  cent  of 
adult  Americans  believe  in  God. 

In  view  of  the  current  secular  drift  of  tbe 
world  and  of  tbe  tendency  of  an  increasing 
number  of  rebels  to  preacb  tbat  whatever  is, 
la  wrong,  this  is  not  an  alarming  decline  from 
tbe  99  per  cent  who  believed  In  a  Buprama 
B^ng  14  years  ago. 
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Than  WM  ptrbapB  •  imic  mora  atgaUi.- 
eance,  bowarcr.  In  th*  drop  trooa  87  to  tl  per 
c«nt  la  tlM  nxunbtr  who  mn  abaotntely 
eerUln  tiMn  to  ■  Ood. 

Ttaa  mimf  abowad  th*  troogft  bcUcrars 
vere  CathOllw  and  BapOata. 

Only  all^t  diffacaneea  wara  arldaot  on  the 
baala  oC  adiiotton.  but  amonc  uppar-lncome 
groupa  tbara  waa  a  daoUna  o(  U  par  oaut  to 
7S  par  oant  In  tiM  numbar  wbo  aald  tbcy 
were  atoadntaly  eartaln  that  Ood  extota. 

Tbia  raoalla  tba  Unaa  Crcm  OUrer  Gold- 
amlth.  "HI  faraa  tha  land,  to  baatmlng  Ilia 
a  pray/Wbwa  waaltb  acCTiin\i1ataa  and  man 
dacmy." 

We  make  no  attack  upon  the  personal  and 
tha  ooiiatltatk»al  tight  at  athlaata  to  dla- 
baUare.  Nor  do  we  consider  tt  the  proper 
f onotlon  of  a  newqiaper  to  attempt  to  prop- 
agate religion  for  rallglon'a  aake. 

Bttt  U  la  tha  right  and  tha  duty  ot  newa- 
papva  and  of  Indlvlduala  to  oppoae  any  ac- 
tion or  movement  that  they  believe  to  be 
detrlmantal  to  the  pubilc  and  the  national 
Intereat. 

A  aurvey  of  world  and  American  hlatory 
will  convince  any  unbiased  observer,  we  be- 
lieve, that  religion  la  not  juat  a  private  mat- 
ter between  a  man  and  hu  Maker  but  Is  an 
Influenoe  of  vital  concern  to  the  welfare  of 
thla  nation  and  to  all  humanity. 

Removing  the  ehurchea  and  their  influence 
would  aoon  turn  the  United  Btatea  into  a  land 
€t  dabauttary  and  aavaga  anarchy  in  which 
tba  eultura.  the  free  economy  and  the  entire 
Amarlean  w»y  at  life  would  coUapae. 

In  aptto  of  the  i>eople's  peralatlng  beUef  In 
the  Deity,  a  dangerous  step  has  been  taken 
In  Supreme  Court  declalona  that  will  deprive 
mllllopa  at  children  of  any  knowledge  of 
religion. 

Tbera  la  an  obUgatlon  upon  the  ehurchea, 
we  believe,  to  help  remove  thla  dlaadvantage. 

It  la  Infinitely  batter  for  tha  ««»»«ww^  wel- 
fara  that  a  few  chlKken  at  athelata  be  ez- 
poaad  to  religion  than  that  the  darkneaa  of 
Athelam  deacand  upon  all  the  public  achoola. 


SENATOR  NELSON  STUESSES  IM- 
PORTANCE OP  ORDERED  ODT- 
DOOR  RECREATION  PLANNING 

Ur.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
on  June  3.  more  tban  200  official,  busi- 
wwgnen  and  oonsa^atlonisto  from  a  10- 
eounty  area  In  northwestern  Wlaeonain 
met  with  professional  planners  In  Ash- 
land to  dlaetns  ways  to  protect  this 
scenic  area  from  the  kind  of  honky  tonk. 
camlyal  developments  which  have 
ruined  too  many  beautiful  outdoor  areas. 

This  conference  points  up  a  matter 
which  should  be  of  growing  national 
concern. 

Outdoor  recreation  facilities  across  the 
country  will  be  In  Increasing  demand  tn 
the  years  to  come.  Without  careful 
planning,  the  sudden  Increase  In  traffic 
in  these  beautiful,  undeveloped  areas 
oould  invite  the  destrrictlon  of  the  re- 
freshing qualities  we  seek  in  the  out  of 
doots. 

My  colleague.  Senatw  GATUtts  Net- 
sow,  tn  speaking  at  the  June  3  conference 
In  Ashland  on  this  subject,  outlined  what 
might  be  done  to  prevent  this  in  north- 
em  Wisconsin.  His  remarks  may  veU 
bave  awJloatton  to  other  States  with 
similar  beautiful,  undevekved  areas. 

I  Mk  unanimous  consent  that  his 

aneeeh  and  two  edltoilato  on  this  sidliject 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoiu>  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricou.  as  follows: 

Sknatob  NKLaoM'a  Rkm^iwb  at  HoarmjLtm 
CoiXMB,  AsBLAin.  Wia.,  Jvm  8.  186S: 
CONvaaBKca  THam:  "I>xvaLoncxi(T  Witb- 
ouT  OaaraoTiif  o" 

(Nora. — Senator  NcLaoif  wUl  tpmX  after 
the  Bhowlng  ot  a  37-mlnute  film.) 

This  conference  today  la  Intended  to  open 
a  new  chapter  In  tha  history  of  northern 
Wisconsin. 

If  the  qilrlt  of  thla  conference  can  be 
spread  beyond  the  group  of  dedicated  people 
we  have  had  here  today,  it  oould  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  of  carefully  planned, 
tasteful  development  of  rural  areaa  not  only 
In  our  Northland  but  throughout  Wlaoonaln 
and  much  of  the  Nation. 

That  is  the  chaUenge  which  we  face  here 
tonight. 

Aa  we  face  thla  chaUenglng  new  era  In  the 
history  cS  northam  Wlaoonaln,  I  think  It  to 
Important  to  review  a  Uttle  recent  htotory. 

Northern  Wlaeonain— whoae  timber  helped 
to  buUd  the  American  Natlcm,  whoae  Iron 
mines  and  ore  docka  supplied  our  araenal  ot 
democracy  during  two  World  Wara.  whoae 
shlpyarda  and  raUyards  and  teamen  and 
flahermen  and  farmera  added  ao  much 
strength  to  our  national  economy — thto  great 
area  haa  mlaaed  out  on  much  of  the  proaper- 
Ity  which  haa  surged  through  our  State  and 
Nation  tfx  the  paat  generation. 

I  d<m*t  need  to  dweU  on  thto.  Every  stu- 
dent of  Wisconsin  knows  that  the  North  has 
faced  a  sueceaalon  of  serious  economic  prob- 
lems, almoat  without  letup  since  the  end  of 
World  War  I. 

A  nxunber  of  us  In  recent  years  have  de- 
termined that  thto  situation  should  not  con- 
tinue. A  determined  effort  has  been  under 
way  for  several  years  now  to  tniild  a  new  fu- 
ture for  northern  Wlaeonain — to  make  It 
what  It  should  rlghtiy  be — ^the  land  of  op- 
portunity for  the  next  generation. 

Many  things  have  been  done.  I  can  men- 
tion only  a  few  tn  the  abort  time  allowed. 

For  one  thing,  we  arranged  a  three-state 
conference  to  be  held  xip  here  In  the  faU  of 
1903,  to  face  directly  the  special  problems 
of  the  underdeveloped  Northland. 

The  tote  President  Kennedy  accepted  our 
Invitation  to  come  and  keynote  that  con- 
ference—And to  fly  along  the  South  Shore  In 
a  helicopter  and  stop  here  In  Ashland  for  a 
memorable  visit. 

Two  Important  raaults  flowed  from  that 
conference,  nrat.  It  waa  agreed  that  there 
should  be  some  continuing  governmental 
agency  to  carry  on  the  special  task  of  trying 
to  make  the  north  the  new  land  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

We  went  back  to  Washington  and  turned 
that  dream  into  reaUty.  We  penuadad  the 
Congreaa  and  the  President  to  create  an  Up- 
per Oraat  Lakea  »*gt<^"itl  cainmtoil<m  on 
economlo  development,  a  Joint  effort  ot  the 
Federal  government  and  the  atataa  of  Wla- 
eonain. Mlnneaota  and  Mi/»>»«g«T.  That  com- 
mtoaton  to  now  m  eilstenca.  It  win  begin  Ita 
work  aoon.  flnanced  by  Federal  funda.  pos- 
sibly working  out  of  a  haadquartera  here  in 
Aahland  or  nearby. 

Secondly,  President  Kennedyli  visit  and  the 
threa-atate  conference  of  IMS  pointed  up  the 
fact  that  the  greateat  hope  for  a  new  future 
of  opportunity  In  the  north  Bnea  tn  reeree- 

tiOti. 

Now  true  aa  that  statement  to,  each  time 
you  say  tt  the  temperaturaa  of  soma  people 
begin  to  rise.  It  must  bo  nrnptiaaliirt  aaeh 
tUna  that  no  on*  beOaves  the  North  rfiould 
baaa  an  Kb  hopaa  on  raereatiaa.  Noxvpon- 
tfble  penon  ti  trytng  to  turn  thto  vast  ana 
Into  otM  large,  undavelopad  park  tat  ooea- 
Btonal  use  by  vtottars  from  distant  dttaa. 


The  point  to  that  the  North  may  have  cer- 
tain handlci^M — Ita  dtotanoe  from  populauon 
eentera,  Ita  higher  trmnaportatlan  costs,  lu 
alight  dtoadvantages  In  aoU  and  length  of 
growing  season — which  make  It  somewtiat 
difficult  to  compete  with  other  sections  at 
the  Nation.  But  In  the  field  of  recreation,  it 
haa  tremendous  adtmntmget.  Obviously,  ttie 
hope  for  the  future  Uee  In  the  wtoe  exploita- 
tion of  theee  advantagea. 

Of  course  recreation  alone  wUl  not  be 
enough,  and  we  are  working  every  day  to  de- 
velop a  balanced  eoonomy  In  thto  area.  Our 
Sconomic  Development  Agency  to  grantisf 
loans  to  new  Industry — ^more  than  $4  mliUon 
for  a  new  hardboard  plant  In  Superior  to  just 
one  exampto. 

We  wen  sitocessful  last  year  in  enacting  a 
program  to  put  unemployed  adults  to  work 
on  badly  needed,  local  eonaervatlon  and  reo- 
reaUon  projects.  It  haa  always  seemed 
ridiculous  to  me  that  in  rural  areas  8u6h  «s 
northern  Wisconsin,  we  have  great  numbers 
of  capable  men  unemplmred — while  a  great 
amount  of  badly  needMr  conaervaUon  work 
goes  undone  for  lack  of  funds  and  lack  ot 
workers.  I  am  delighted  to  report  that  un- 
der thto  new  program — which  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  kind  enough  to  call 
the  "Nelson  Amendment" — almost  one  mli- 
Uon dollars  In  Federal  funds  to  already  flow- 
ing Into  11  counties  of  northern  Wisconsin. 
It  wUl  put  more  than  400  men  to  work  on 
conservation  and  recreation  projects,  game 
and  fish  management  and  forest  protection. 

There  wlU-be  many  more  flne  programs  to 
attract    Industry,    Improve    tranaportaUoo, 
,  and  stimulate  broadly  based  economic  de- 
'velopment  once  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Com- 
mission begins  ita  work. 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  our  concern  here  tonight  to  with  the 
e^McUUy  exciting  OK)ortunity  which  recrea- 
tion oSsrs  to  tha  North. 

Thto  are*  haa  a  bank  of  natural  resources 
which  can  make  It  rloli  in  the  years  to  come. 
lU  greateat  advantage  to  Ita  vast  supply  of 
green  foreata.  freah  air,  apartrllng  water,  and 
scenic,  unqKilled  landaoapa.  Many  of  us 
have  enjoyed  theaa  qwclal  treasures  for 
yean.  We  sometimes  faU  to  realize  how 
truly  precious  they  wiU  be  in  a  few  years,  to 
a  Nation  crowded  Into  cities  with  sxuirled 
trafllc,  polluted  air  and  water,  and  an  en- 
vironment of  ugllnesa. 

Tourism  and  recreation  alrefuly  to  big  bust- 
nesB — mora  than  $700  million  a  year  in  Wto- 
conaln.  By  tha  year  3000,  experts  calcutote 
that  our  population  wUI  doubto  and  the  de- 
mand for  recreation  will  triple.  Tourism 
and  recreation  to  already  conceded  to  be  the 
third  largest  Industry  In  America,  doing  |3S 
to  830  billion  In  buslneas  each  year.  Some 
students  of  the  economy  beUeve  it  will  be- 
come our  No.  1  buslneas.  Each  year,  our 
booming  poptilatlon  has  more  money,  more 
letoura  time,  more  mobUtty,  more  desire  to 
taste  the  rapidly  vanishing  beauties  of  na- 
ture. 

Tou  probably  an  familiar  with  the  tre- 
mendouB  Impact  which  experts  anticipate 
from  the  planned  ostabltohmMit  of  an  Apoe- 
Ue  Islaada  NstlOBal  Lakaahore  in  thto  area. 
Tbia  nattomUHy  designated  attraction,  labeled 
OB  mapa  aU  aeroaa  the  Nation,  tastefully  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Park  Service  to  pro- 
vide almost  every  kind  of  recreation.  Is  ex- 
pected to  draw  doae  to  a  mlllloo  visits  per 
year,  and  to  genente  aa  much  as  $7  miUion  a 
year  In  spending. 

We  have  other  proposato  In  the  works  too— 
a  9»%  mUBoB  St.  Ooiz  National  Scenic 
Btvervay.  f or  instanea. 

Ttmf  aU  proaalaa  aa  anltlng  fntun  for 
thto  wenattOB  eantar  of  Id-Amsrlra 

•^it  ii  nsynnalhto  i»>— «».«r'««T '  '  ***"  *"*' 
ing  forward  to  thto  new  era.  we  must  stop 
to  aak  two  things: 


1.  What  wUl  be  the  <ing-range  effect  on 
the  economy  and  the  pe^^ument  residents  of 
thto  area? 

2.  What  will  happen  I  to  the  resource  it- 
self— the  imspoUed,  nakiral  beauty  which 
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new  economic  op- 


only   heartbreak, 
and    governmental 


is  the  backbone  of  thl4 
portvmlty? 

The  North  has  experlehjced  booms  before — 
and   they   have   brougl^ ; 
txagedy    and    economic 
chaos. 

Thti  mutt  not  happen 

Thto  time,  we  must 
■ource  In  order  to  make  quick  profits  for  hit- 
and-run-promoters,   whja  will   move  on   to 
greener   fields    once    tb|a   short-lived    boom 
eases  off. 

We  must  not  turn 
Korttiland   into  the  kii 
which  has  become  so  cc 
country — ^maln  streets 
competitive  signs,  hlghi 
with  hamburger  stanc 
carnival-type  ent 
filled  with   fake   aouvt 
smothered  with  tastelc 
ment." 

I  don't  think  anyoi 
But  it  happens  time 
areas  because  of  the  ap^ 
easy  profits  and  becav 
tcUlgent  advance  pi 

It  to  especially  likely 
such  as  northern   Wisconsin,   which  to  so 
largely  undeveloped  and  which  is  so  anxious 
for  any  kind  of  new  economic  activity. 

Thto  confennce  was  designed  to  set  in 
motion  the  kind  of  creative  thinking,  the 
vigorous  local  leadersnlp,  the  search  for 
specific  ideas  and  tools 'which  can  save  the 
natural  resources  of  the  North  for  the 
permanent  recreational  ^^Joyment  of  the  Na- 
tion and  for  the  econor 
permanent  residents  of 

In  meeting  this  challenge  we  are  fortu- 
nate that  much  of  the  p^Ilmlnary  work  has 
been  done  for  us.  Wi 
a  national  leader  in  tlifl  field  of  planning. 
We  have  the  first  and'  the  finest  compre- 
hensive state-wide  plan  i  in  the  Nation,  with 
an  extremely  detailed  section  on  recreation. 
Thto  was  done  by  our  Wisconsin  Department 
of  Resource  Develc^>men|t  with  Federal  funds. 
We  sre  also  fortunate  in  having  a  five- 
county  Northwestern  Wisconsin  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  {vrhich  in  turn  has 
completed  a  comprehe^ive   plan  for  thto 


;<n. 
dot  destroy  the  re- 


.utlful,  unspoiled 
of  tourtot  slum 
mon  all  across  the 
writh  ugly  and 
y  approaches  hiked 
roadside  zoos  and 
nt  gimmicks,  stores 
scenic  beauty 
so-caUed  "develop- 
really  wants  thto. 
time  in  resort 
of  quick,  rather 
of  the  lack  of  in- 

happen  in  an  area 


:i  enrichment  of  the 
area. 


iperation  with  the 
lurce  Development 
i^t.    If  you  are  not 


specific  area,  also  in 

State  Department  of 

and  the  Federal  govei 

familiar  with  thto  con^^rehenslve  plan  for 

northwestern  Wisconsin!  I  urge  you  to  study 

it.    Many  of  the  answen  to  the  problems  of 

the  future  an  then.        ] 

Of  course,  the  challep);e  facing  thto  con- 
ference is  to  take  a  plan  such  as  thto,  con- 
ceived by  experts  after  detailed  study,  and 
translate  It  into  reality  through  enlightened 
community  and  regional  leadership. 

I  think  we  all  knol<  of  specific  things 
which  must  be  done. 

We  need  a  new  syste^  of  zoning  in  our 
ninl  areas,  so  that  ecoibmic  growth  can  be 
constructively  channeled. 

We  need  a  strong  controlling  hand  on  con- 
struction along  our  UkMhores— so  that  we 
do  not  blight  all  thto  irreplaceable  land  with 
cottages  In  back  of  cottiges  and  fill  our  lakes 
with  silt  and  septic  tank  Overflow. 

We  need  new  attention,  both  at  the  State 
and  local  level,  to  the(  importance  of  pre- 
serving buildings  and  ^iher  features  which 
are  of  htotorical  signlfici^ce. 

Most  of  all.  we  nee4  strong,  local  com- 
munity leadership  whi4h  to  truly  dedicated 
to  preserving  the  beat  f  stituna  of  thto 
the  very  featuraa  whlcn 
In  the  flrat  pUoa. 


draw  tourtots  here 


It  was  thto  kind  of  forward  looking  leader- 
ship which  led  to  the  establiahment  of  our 
system  of  county  forests  and  to  the  aonlng 
of  forest  areas  creative  steps  to  which  we 
owe  much  of  our  bank  of  natural  reaouroes 
today. 

Now  we  need  new  leadership,  new  ideas, 
new  tooto  which  will  work  in  communities 
and  rural  areas  throughout  our  resort 
regions. 

I  should  think  the  flnt  step  in  many 
communities  would  be  the  formation  of  a 
citiaens  conunittee  to  consider  what  the  best 
features  of  the  community  are,  from  the 
standpoint  of  authentic  flavor  and  popular 
appeal,  and  how  they  can  best  t>e  preserved 
or  enhanced.  Doubtless  there  will  t>e  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  such  conomittees  ahould 
be  made  up  of  public  offlciato  or  private 
citizens.  Then  will  be  questions  as  to  what 
"powen."  if  any,  the  committee  will  have. 
Then  wlU  doubtless  be  arguments  over  any 
conclusions  which  the  committee  reaches. 

But  that  to  the  way  local  leadership  works 
on  any  tosue.  Someone  must  point  the  way. 
Someone  must  stir  up  local  thinking.  Some- 
one must  figure  out  what  things  can  and 
ought  to  be  done,  and  what  kind  of  assist- 
ance is  available  to  do  it. 

We  have  many  constructive  examples  to 
follow. 

Msrstic  Seaport,  Connecticut,  haa  been  re- 
stored and  developed  as  a  replica  of  a  19th 
Century  salt  water  port — and  a  tasteful,  per- 
manent tourtot  attraction.  Hayward  to  de- 
veloping its  historical  appeal  as  an  old  lum- 
ber town — of  far  more  lasting  value  than 
the  conventional  curio  shops  and  penny  ar- 
cade type  of  places  which  have  lined  main 
streets  In  many  resort  towns.  Washburn 
County  has  established  lakeahon  protection 
dtotricts  to  bar  cottages  front  low,  marshy 
shoreline  areas  which  are  valuable  as  habitat 
for  fish  and  wildlife.  New  Glarus,  in  south- 
western Wisconsin,  Is  painting  and  fixing  up 
ita  main  etreet  to  emphasize  its  rich  Swiss 
heritage.  Mineral  Point  has  discovered  the 
broad  appeal  of  Its  old  Cornish  cottages. 
The  little  town  of  St.  Joseph.  Louisiana,  was 
galvanized  into  restoring  its  forgotten  south- 
ern charm  when  one  farmer  began  planting 
flowers  along  the  roadside  and  set  otf  an 
epidemic. 

Specific  programs  an  surely  needed,  but 
most  importantiy  we  need  an  attittide  .  .  . 
an  attitude  toward  our  environment  which 
sterna  from  pride  in  our  homea  and  our  com- 
mimlties  ...  an  attitude  which  reflects  an 
understanding  that  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment— the  appearance  of  our  streets, 
om:  yards,  our  shops — to  an  essential  ingredi- 
ent In  the  quaUty  of  our  lives. 

¥bink  of  the  potential  In  a  community 
such  as  Bayfleld. 

With  Its  priceless  setting  on  a  hiltoide  over- 
looking Chequamegon  bay  and  the  Apostle 
Islands,  vrith  Ita  great  aton  of  beautiful 
older  homes,  with  its  rich  paat  aa  a  fishing, 
lumbering,  and  shipping  center,  Bayfield 
could  become  one  of  the  most  appealing  re- 
sort communltiea  of  the  Nation.  Imagina- 
tively developed,  properly  preserved,  Bay- 
fleld could  charm  tourtota  for  generatlona 
to  come  and  attract  a  permanent  settlement 
of  arttots,  writers,  and  ntlred  citizens  m  well 
as  those  who  would  supply  services  needed 
by  tourtots,  campers,  skiers,  boatera,  flsher- 
men  and  sightseen. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  Bayfleld  could  be 
squandered  as  a  cheap,  honky  tonk.  The 
outc<xne  depends  on  which  features  ita  citi- 
zens choose  to  emphasize. 

Consult  articles  on  Bayfleld  in  travel  mag- 
aaines  or  dtotant  newspapen.  What  do  they 
cite? 

They  talk  in  glowing  temu  of  flame  red 
m^lea  against  a  blue  autumn  aky,  of  whlta 
clapboard  homea  of  unusual  charm,  of  fish 


nets  drying  In  the  sun,  ferry  boats  scudding 
acroas  blue  waten,  of  flahermen  and  sea  eap- 
talna  and  ancient  htotory  enacted  on  the  is- 
lands offshore. 

I  have  never  read  an  article  that  cited  the 
availabUity  of  ice  milk  cones,  or  of  live  bean 
or  pythons  dlspUyed  In  cages,  or  of  genuine 
Japanese  souvenirs — mlnlatun  toUet  seats 
and  pillows  embroidered  with  the  word 
"mother"  on  sale  in  local  storea. 

I  suppose  it  can  be  argued  that  then  is 
a  sucker  born  every  minute,  and  that  many 
tourtoU  lilce  to  fritter  away  their  time  and 
money  in  pu«ile.  Insipid  poinUeas  tourist 
traps. 

However,  I  don't  think  that  will  be  as  true 
In  the  future  as  In  the  past.  I  think  In  the 
fierce  competitive  days  ahead,  tourtota  will 
be  drawn  to  the  places  which  provide  a 
quality  experience.  And  the  suckers  will  be 
the  communiUes  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
turned  into  honky  tonks  during  an  en  when 
wiser  competiton  an  offering  the  quaUty 
that  come*  from  skillful  exploltetion  of  truly 
natural  features. 

Thto  to  the  challenge  which  faces  a  com- 
munity such  as  Bayfleld.  I  think  thto  con- 
fennce wUl  be  rated  a  success  If  it  leads  only 
to  the  preserving  of  Bayfleld  aa  a  beautiful, 
authentic  Oreat  Lakes  vUlage,  gateway  to  the 
Apostle  Islands. 

But  of  course  if  we  succeed  with  Bayfleld, 
our  suocees  will  not  stop  there.  It  wilt 
spread  far  and  wide. 

The  Northland  wUl  aoon  be  a  network  of 
charming  communities  with  spectol  anhl- 
tectural  themes,  with  neatiy  painted  buUd- 
ings,  with  sensible  signs  and  tuteful  attrac- 
tions. The  highways  leading  in  and  out  of 
them  will  be  soned  to  provide  a  healthy 
separation  of  businesses.  Industriea,  and 
homes.  Open  spaces  and  scenic  vtotaa  will 
be  preserved.  Lakes  wiU  be  treasured  and 
used  for  maximum  long-range  enjoyment. 

Tourtots  who  come  here  frcxn  Milwaukee 
and  Minneapolto  and  Chicago  and  Detroit 
WiU  drink  deep  from  the  area's  natural 
beauty.  Its  htotory,  lt«  flavor,  Ita  genuine 
charm.  The  experience  wUl  mean  some- 
thing to  them— and  they  wlU  come  again. 

nito  to  the  dream  vrhich  we  have  for  the 
northern  Wisconsin  of  the  futun. 

It  can  come  true. 

But  it  must  come  ftom  within  the  citizens 
of  northern  Wisconsin  themselves.  It  can- 
not be  Impoaed  from  the  outside.  Others 
can  tell  you  how  it  has  been  done  elsewhere. 
But  only  you  can  do  It  hen.  Only  you  can 
determine  what  featurea  to  eniphasfe,  what 
qualities  to  preserve,  what  mistakes  to  avoid. 
Because  the  whole  secret  of  quality  develop- 
ment to  integrity  and  authentlelty.  Tou 
cannot  succeed  menly  by  copying  something 
or  someone  elae.  Tou  must  decide  what  you 
and  your  community  are — or  want  to  be. 
And  then  you  must  become  that. 

This  to  the  challenge — to  develop  without 
destroying — to  preserve,  enrich  and  enhance 
the  North  as  a  quality  recnational  environ- 
ment which  will  dellglit  the  tourtots  of 
America,  who  wiU  beat  a  path  to  your  door 
tar  yean  to  come — if  you  meet  thto  chal- 
lenge successfully. 

KSTH»nC  DSKAM 

In  addition  to  water  and  air  poUutlon, 
then  to  eathetto  poUution.  fouling  of  the 
beauty  of  our  environment. 

Concern  over  the  threat  of  tha  esthetic 
poUution  of  northern  Wisconsin  resulted  tn 
the  calling  of  a  one-day  oonferenoa  at  Aah- 
land. Wto..  lay  the  Unlvwsl^  of  Wisconsin 
extension  divlslan  and  Northland  ooUege  on 
the  theme  of  "Developing  Without  Deatroy- 
Ing." 

It  to  a  commonplaee  to  say  that  northern 
Wisconsin  baa  a  great  recroattonal  potemtUl. 
The  question  Is.  how  to  take  advantage  of 
thto  potentiid  without  q^oUlng  It. 
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It  wotild  spoil  It,  would  be  coounlttlng 
estbsUo  pollution  U  this  region  of  foreats, 
waters,  fresb  air  and  scenery  were  exploited 
bfjr  bonky-tonk  developers  and  opvtiton. 

A  WABNINO  ST  NSLaON 

A«  Senator  NnaoN,  Democrat,  of  Wlscon* 
Bin,  put  It  In  an  address  at  the  close  of  the 
conference,  "We  must  not  turn  this  beauti- 
ful, unqMUsd  northland  Into  the  kind  of 
toxirlst  slum  which  has  become  so  common 
all  across  the  country — main  streets  ablaze 
with  ugly  and  competitive  signs,  highway 
(4>proaches  lined  with  hamburger  stands, 
roadside  eoos  and  carnival  type  entertain- 
ment glnunlcks,  stores  filled  with  fake  sou- 
venirs, scenic  beauty  smothered  with  taste- 
less, so-called  'development.' " 

To  prevent  this  sort  of  thing  from  hap- 
pening, and  yet  to  utilise  the  northland's 
great  recreational  potential  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  will  require,  as  Nelson  pointed  out, 
"strong  local  leadership  .  .  .  truly  dedicated 
to  preserving  the  best  features  of  this  area — 
the  very  features  which  draw  tourists  here 
In  the  first  place." 

What  are  these  magnetic  features?  They 
surely  Include  the  area's  closeness  to  natiu-e 
and  remoteness  from  the  urban  crowds.  Its 
basic  appeal  Is  In  Its  minimum  of  develop- 
ment. It  attracts  the  city  dweller  as  a  place 
to  get  away  from  development. 

Hence'  It  would  se«n  that  the  least  de- 
velopment might  be  the  best  development 
for  northern  Wisconsin.  But,  If  the  recrea- 
tional potential  is  to  be  realized,  there  have 
to  be  some  man  made  developments.  There 
must  be  access  roads.  There  must  be  places 
to  eat  and  to  sleep.  There  must  be  re- 
creational facilities — trails,  docks,  museimis, 
campsites  and  the  like. 

What  perhaps  should  be  kept  In  mind  is 
that  the  developments  should  be  as  unob- 
trusive aa  possible  and  that  they  should  be 
designed  to  harmonize  with  the  surround- 
ings. 

Nelson  envisioned  Wisconsin's  northland 
aa  "a  network  of  charming  communities  with 
special  architectural  themes,  with  neatly 
painted  buildings,  with  sensible  signs  and 
tasteful  attractions.  The  highways  leading 
In  and  out  of  them  will  be  aoned  to  provide 
a  healthy  separation  of  businesses,  indus- 
tries and  homes.  Open  spaces  and  scenic 
vistas  will  be  preserved.  Lakes  will  be  treas- 
ured and  used  for  maximum  long  range 
enjoyment.  TourlsU  .  .  .  will  drink  deep 
from  the  area's  natural  beauty,  its  history, 
its  flavor,  its  genuine  charm." 

Develop  the  dream,  northern  Wlaconaln. 

IFrom  the  Sheboygan  (WU.)  Press,  June  3, 
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Tommr  Attbaction 

The  First  Lady  of  the  naUon  Is  taking  a 
special  interest  in  the  Northern  Wisconsin 
Beautlflcation  Conference  being  held  at  Ash- 
land today  has  been  disclosed  by  Sen.  Oat- 
Lou>  NiLSON.  In  a  note  to  the  Wisconsin 
senator.  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  wrote: 

"One  of  the  nicest  items  to  cross  my  desk  in 
recent  weeks  Is  news  of  the  antl-bllght  con- 
ference to  be  held  In  Ashland.  Wis.  Our 
nation  has  been  blessed  with  a  rich  scenic 
heritage,  and  as  our  clvUlBatlon  grows.  It  la 
up  to  all  of  us  to  have  the  wisdom  to  preserve 
nat\ire*B  corners  of  beauty  and  channel  our 
growth  in  ways  that  enhance — and  do  not 
diminish    our  natural  surroundings." 

Sen.  HwLBon,  who  has  been  a  guardian 
angel  concerning  Wisconsin  conservation  and 
an  ardent  foe  of  polluUon  in  this  state,  also 
U  a  firm  believer  in  preeervatlon  of  iU 
beauty.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  con- 
ceived the  Idea  of  the  conference  last  tall. 
Today  It  U  bringing  together  people  from  10 
northwestern  counties  and  oonaervatlonlsta. 
professional  planners,  and  offlcials  tram 
around  the  state  to  discuss  plans  for  preserv- 
ing the  natural  beauty  of  northern  Wisconsin 
during  a  period  of  increasing  tourism. 


In  suggesting  the  conference,  he  warned 
that  while  increasing  tourism  can  mean  new 
economic  hope  for  northern  Wisconsin,  it 
could  also  bring  in  the  honky  tonk,  carnival 
developments — garish  biUboards,  souvenir 
stores,  entertainment  gimmicks — which  have 
invaded  many  outdoor  recreation  areas 
across  the  country. 

Both  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Sen.  Nxlson 
stressed  an  Important  point  In  their  com- 
ments. That  Is  cooperation  among  counties, 
which  Is  to  be  one  of  the  principal  alms  of 
the  conference.  If  one  county  is  careless  and 
allows  carnival  and  unsightly  developments, 
it  can  mar  the  attractiveness  of  the  entire 
surrounding  areas  In  the  eyes  of  the  tourist. 

The  Ashland  conference  is  an  Important 
step  In  keeping  with  this  state's  motto — 
"Forward!" 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  DR, 
BANERJEE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President, 
among  the  distinguished  foreign  repre- 
sentatives serving  their  nations  in  Wash- 
ington is  my  good  friend.  Minister  of  the 
Embassy  of  India,  Dr.  Purnendu  Kumar 
Banerjee. 

Dr.  Banerjee  on  May  29  gave  the  com- 
mencement address  at  Luther  College  in 
Decorah,  Iowa,  and  received  on  that  oc- 
casion an  honorary  doctorate  from  that 
school.  In  line  with  his  longstanding 
concern  for  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional understanding,  Dr.  Banerjee  took 
as  his  topic  "Education  for  International 
Understanding." 

I  might  note  that  Dr.  Banerjee's  edu- 
cational background  includes  work  In 
this  country.  In  New  York,  and  at  Har- 
vard, as  well  as  graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Calcutta.  He  has  served  with 
the  Indian  Foreign  Service  since  1948  in 
posts  that  include  Canada,  East  Paki- 
stan, Japan,  and  Peking,  as  well  as  being 
an  adviser  to  the  Indian  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  Oeneral  Assembly.  As 
India's  Minister  and  Charge  d'Affalres 
in  Pelcing,  just  before  assuming  his  pres- 
ent post.  Dr.  Banerjee  was  also  accred- 
ited to  Mongolia.  For  his  work  done  in 
China  he  received  the  national  decora- 
tion "Padma  Shrl"  by  the  President  of 
India  in  1963. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Luther  College  com- 
mencement address  by  Dr.  Banerjee  may 
be  printed  in  the  Ricors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

EoucanoN  roa  Intibnationsi. 
Umshwtandimo 

(Commencement  address  by  the  Honorable 
Dr.  Purnendu  Kumar  Banerjee,  Minister, 
Bmbaasy  of  India,  at  Luther  College,  De- 
corah, Iowa,  May  29, 1966) 

I  am  deeply  gratetful  to  you  tor  having 
honoured  my  country  by  inviting  me  to  give 
the  CXxnmenoement  Address  to  the  1966 
Oraduatea  of  Luther  College,  thla  afternoon. 
I  am  proud  and  happy  to  have  received  this 
honOTary  doctorate  degree  which  makes  me 
a  member  of  your  academic  community.  I 
am  thankful  to  you  for  this  privilege.  It 
is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  know  that 
many  of  yoiir  graduates  have,  because  of  their 
keen  interest  in  my  country,  gone  to  India 
to  promote  a  better  understanding  and  there- 
by to  strengthen  further  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship between  our  two  countries.  I  also  learn, 
with  obvious  delight,  that  some  new  gradu- 


ates will  be  In  India  dtiring  the  next  academic 
year. 

In  these  lovely  sturoundlngs  of  hills,  trees, 
limestone  bluffs  and  the  hununing  of  the 
Oneota  river,  you  have  the  idyllic  surround- 
ings to  learn  about  loyalty,  democracy  and 
humUity.  AU  of  you,  I  am  sure,  as  you 
Join  your  commiinlty  as  Its  participants,  will 
reflect  Luther's  motto.  Soli  Deo  Gloria  (To 
Ood  alone  the  glcHry).  The  liberal  educa- 
tion' you  received  at  the  college  wiu  enable 
you,  apart  from  leading  a  fuller  life,  to  en- 
rich the  socio-economic  life  of  your  com- 
munity. I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note 
that  your  ciurlculum  was  fashioned  to  de- 
velop a  better  understanding  of  various  cul- 
tures and  to  dissipate  ignorance,  prejudice, 
hate  and  distrust.  I  appreciate  and  applaud 
your  belief  that  education  ia  tomorrow.  I 
subscribe  to  the  theory  that  education,  not 
in  a  narrow  sense,  is  the  best  tool  yet  avail- 
able to  us  to  promote  understanding.  I 
wish,  therefore,  to  speak  today  on  "Educa- 
tion for  International  Understanding." 

Fellow  Graduates,  we  live  today  In  a  world 
of  conflicting  national  Interests,  racial  and 
group  prejudices,  and  opposing  creeds  and 
Ideologies,  struggling  in  a  mad,  mad  scram- 
ble for  priority  and  advantage.  This  struggle 
was  not  unknown  throughout  the  ages,  per- 
haps, it  was  in  a  different  form  and  on  a 
different  key.  What  makes  our  age  unique 
and  without  precedent,  is  the  altered  circum- 
stances. This  is  wrought  by  man's  resolute 
determination  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of 
nature.  The  discovery  of  atomic  energy  has 
radically  changed  the  International  milieu. 
The  nuclear  age,  coupled  with  the  revolution 
in  mass  communications,  has  brought  the 
territorially  divided  world  technologically  toi*'^'^ 
gether.  The  universal  values,  applicable  to 
all  men,  propounded  by  {diilosophers  and 
preachers  beginning  with  Buddha  and  Christ. 
are  no  longer  mere  metaphysical  Ideals  and 
biblical  tenets.  Today  they  provide  answers 
to  many  of  our  practical  problems.  The 
Interdependence  of  the  world  is  inescapable 
and  therefore  complete.  One  only  has  to 
lo(A  around  to  dispel  his  doubts. 

We  have  today  what  Wendell  Willkle  once 
called  'One  World'.  It  differs  a  great  deal 
from  what  it  was  a  few  decades  ago.  Mod- 
ern science  and  means  of  rapid  commu- 
nication have  conquered  both  space  and  time. 
We  discuss  and  debate  today  the  problems 
of  a  united  world  and  not  a  divided  world. 
A  war  or  a  famine,  an  epidemic,  or  the  menace 
of  an  atom  bomb  reveal  this  interdependence 
in  a  striking  manner.  It  is  also  true  in  the 
everyday  lite  ot  the  people.  A  strike  in  a  dis- 
tant port  by  the  longshoremen  denies  morsels 
to  mjiny  a  mouth  in  India.  The  late  Mr. 
frneet  Bevln,  British  Foreign  Secretary,  once 
told  Kngllsh  housewives  who  complained 
about  the  fat  shortage : 

"Tou  complain  because  you  can't  get  fish 
suppers  in  Lancashire?  Why  can't  you  get 
fish  suppers?  The  Fleetwood  trawlers  are 
bringing  in  the  flsh  and  there  is  plenty  of 
potatoes.  But  the  flsh  fryers  can't  fry.  And 
why  can't  they  fry?  Becatise  there  is  trouble 
In  Indonesia;  because  there  is  a  lot  of  bother 
in  Burma  and  because  we  haven't  got  things 
straightened  out  in  Slam.  And  because  of 
aU  that,  India  can't  get  rice  from  these  coun- 
tries. And  because  India  has  to  grow  more 
food  for  Its  own  people,  we  can't  get  ground- 
nuts from  India.  And  because  we  can't  get 
groundnuts  from  India,  the  fish-fryers  can't 
get  the  oil.  And  you  can't  get  your  flsh  and 
chips." 

This  age  of  Interdependence  compels  us  to 
evaluate  our  attitudes  towards  war  and 
peace.  They  are  indivisible.  Peace  is  no 
longer  a  mere  absence  of  war,  but  a  constant 
and  conscious  nurttire  of  feUow-feellng  and 
of  fraternal  appreciation  of  ideas  and  values 
of  other  people  and  an  effort  for  Increasing 
cooperation  between  peoples.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  confuse  ignorance  with 
stupidity,  and  a  difference  in  ethical  stand- 
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ards  with  deceltfulneaa.  yTt  do  not  deride 
what  we  do  not  understiihd  or  reject  wbat 
we  do  not  recognise.  W9  lutve  to  leallse 
that  the  unity  of  mankind  demands  scrupu- 
lous appreciation  of  the  4eaM  and  ideals  of 
life  underlying  diverse  cl  lUlzaUons,  and  by 
developing  a  world  perspe  ;^lve. 

It  is  sometimes  presumed  that  a  world 
perspective  necessitates  ufiUm-mlty  In  civili- 
zation, religion  and  even  Ideology.  Many 
of  the  conflicts  in  the  past  could  be  traced 
to  this  fallacy.  The  Cruaades  fought  in  the 
Middle  Ages  had  as  their  ll)asis  the  superior- 
ity of  one  religion  over  the  other.  But  even 
co-rellglonlsts,  have  fought  among  them- 
selves. Tlie  same  religloiis  afllUatlon  did 
not  bring  peace  to  the  pctmles.  Europe,  ac- 
cording to  many  WesterH  historians,  went 
into  Asia  and  Africa  to  fcfeing  to  them  the 
boons  of  clvillaatlon.  TJie  "civilizing  mis- 
sion" was  the  cause  of  ni$ny  wars  In  these 
areas.  There  Is  no  evlde|kt«  In  history  that 
common  civilization  prevents  war.  England, 
France  and  Germany,  vfho  share  what  is 
generally  called  Westernj  civilization,  have 
fought  many  bloody  bfuttles,  India  and 
Pakistan,  who  share  the  ttftcut  heritage,  have 
fought  each  other.  Ideol^ical  conformity 
hM  not  brought  peace,  u  the  communists 
believe.  The  often  vldlent  attempt  to 
^>read  their  Ideology  ha^  not  proved  to  be 
a  panacea  for  the  Ills  W  mankind.  The 
headlines  In  the  newspapers  Indicate  a  trend 
In  the  opposite  direction;  Both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  sweat  tdday  by  the  same 
Marx  and  Lenin.  Yet  e4eh  considers  that 
Iti  brand  of  Communlsnl  is  superior,  llie 
Sino-Sovlet  ideological  lift  pulls  a  pillar 
from  under  the  edifice  of  deologlcal  unity  as 
the  basis  of  peace  even  m  the  Communist 
concept.  I 

Diversity,  aa  opposed  tio  umformity.  in 
thought  In  cultural  accomt>llshment8  and  in 
ideology,  I  submit,  has  4  better  answer  to 
our  problems.  Essentlally|  diversity  demands 
democracy.  Democracy  s^lb  unity  In  dlver- 
dty  and  coexistence  of  varfous  groups,  beliefs 
and  Ideas.  Coexistence  of  various  groups,  be- 
liefs and  ideas.  CoexisteACe  is  an  extension 
ot  democratic  Ideology  in  llnternatlonal  rela- 
tions. In  the  nuclear  age  it  !■  the  only  alter- 
native currently  available!  to  us.  It  permits 
us  to  exchange  ideas  and  views  with  those 
who  disagree  with  us,  but  not  to  destroy 
them.  It  devalues  powen  bs  an  Instrument 
of  policy  and  insists  on  set-ying  International 
Interests,  as  opposed  to  matioiua  Interests. 
Democratic  ideology  adMts  that  though 
there  cannot  be  Ideolojital  umty  in  the 
present  world,  countries  Irfespective  of  Ideo- 
logicaj  orienutlon  or  fo4*  of  government, 
can  certainly  Join,  without  losing  their  Iden- 
tity, In  an  effort  to  solvd  the  problems  be- 
ietting  a  vast  portion  of  hjUmanity.  Many  of 
the  differences  are  not  bejund  reconclUation; 
">ey  are  mostly  attltut^i^al,  rather  than 
bMlc.  It  will  be  a  matted  of  great  advance- 
ment for  peace  If  countrtes  professing  dif- 
ferent ideologies  live  In  this  world,  if  not  In 
complete  harmony,  at  ll^at  in  reasonable 
mutual  accommodation  tMd  understanding. 

There  is  one  exception  tifl  this  general  rule 
Coexistence  between  the 
nations  is  almost  im^„ 
Inespectlve  of  our  ideolu, 
to  agreed  that  the  etiolog] 
time  Is  lopsided  develop) 
apt  to  disagree  Is  on  ita 
treatment.  We  all  agree, tbat  the'essenUal 
problem  of  our  time  is  not  the  confilct  of 
Ideologies  but  the  condltiiis  that  affect  the 
majority  of  humanity,  suc^  as  poverty,  Ullter- 
acy,  racism,  hunger  and  efonomlc  insecurity. 
These  are  the  real  threats]  todangering  peace 
»nd  humanity  because  Itfccy  can  lead  to 
catastrophic  confrontatiit  between  thoee 
who  are  affluent  and  thos^  who  are  neglected 
»nd  exploited.  Before  tHia,  all  other  prob- 
lems pale  Into  InsigniacaiMe. 

The  present  division  of  Ithe  world  into  rich 
and  poor  countries  is  a  refeiilt  of  several  fac- 
sttribute  it  to  in- 


ch and  the  poor 
lie.  Fortunately, 
cal  differences,  it 
of  the  UIs  of  our 
mt,  where  we  are 
prescription    for 


tors.    Primarily,  we  can 


dustriallBation  and  colonialiaatlim.  Theeco- 
nnmVcally  advanced  countries  of  today 
should  realize  that  at  one  time  they  were 
In  somewhat  similar  conditions  as  the  devel- 
oping countries  of  today. 

Anyone  having  read  the  novels  of  Dickens 
knows  the  conditions  of  unbelievable  misery 
and  himilliation  in  which  millions  of  work- 
ers Uved  in  Bigland.  With  industrlallca- 
tlon  and  the  fruits  of  colonialism,  the  eco- 
nomically advanced  countries  made  great 
sti'ides.  The  colonieera  prospered  at  the  cost 
of  the  colonies.  People  from  the  farmer 
colonies  who  have  suffered  for  such  a  long 
time,  cannot  erase  the  belief  that  European 
prosperity  was  the  cause  of  their  poverty. 
Historical  attitudes  cannot  suddenly  adjust 
themselves  to  new  conditions.  The  prejudices 
and  suspicions  have  to  be  fought  patiently 
but  steculliy.  Economic  assistance  to  devel- 
oping nations  can  help  to  demolish  the  wall 
of  suspicion  and  bitterness  and  also  bridge 
the  gap  In  misunderstanding  between  the 
poor  and  the  rich  countries. 

It  Is  universally  recognized  today  that  pov- 
erty is  not  an  inevitable  condition  of  life  and 
that  it  can  be  removed  by  deliberate  action. 
This  is  the  basic  premise  behind  the  current 
anti-poverty  program  in  the  U.S.A.  This  is 
the  driving  force  behind  social  legislation  and 
equalitarian  taxation  In  all  developed  and 
democratic  societies  today.  The  world  has 
come  to  accept  the  taxation  of  the  rich  to 
help  raise  the  horlzfms  for  the  poor,  in  al- 
most all  countries  today.  But  what  is  an 
acceptable  goal  within  a  nation  has  un- 
fortunately yet  to  gain  acceptance  on  an 
international  scale.  The  developed  world 
has  yet  to  formally  accept  the  responsibil- 
ity— that  developed  and  richer  members  of 
their  society  have  accepted  within  their  geo- 
graphical boundaries — that  the  smoother  and 
more  harmonious  existence  of  the  comity  of 
nations  can  only  be  possible  if  the  less  de- 
veloped nations  are  assisted  out  of  their 
present  stage  of  underdevelopment,  by  their 
more  aflluent  neighbors. 

Investing  in  the  developing  countries,  I 
submit  is  an  Investment  in  peace.  There 
cannot  be  a  world  half  rich  and  half  poor. 
Political  Independence  would  be  meaningless 
without  economic  equality.  And  this  has  to 
be  achieved  speedily.  The  revolution  In  the 
economy  of  a  developing  nation  has  to  be 
telescoped  to  prevent  Its  violent  turn.  For 
the  pauperization  of  a  majority  of  humanity, 
would  exert  a  kind  ot  pressure  that  no  diplo- 
matic finesse  could  keep  in  check.  No  bar- 
riers would  then  be  sufficient  to  contain  It, 
but  only  the  instruments  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. 

The  problems  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries cannot  be  handled  piecemeal  by  plug- 
ging a  hole  here  and  there.  Only  a  universal 
approach  can  solve  their  problems  and  this 
requires  a  kind  of  concerted  approach  by  the 
rich  countries.  It  will  ultimately  ensure  not 
only  world  peace  but  great  prosperity  as  well 
to  the  developed  nations.  It  Is  well  known 
that  the  capitalists  of  England  became  much 
richer  than  they  were  after  their  wealth  was 
shared  by  their  workers.  Similarly,  the  de- 
veloped countries  can  become  more  rich  than 
they  are  if  there  were  more  people  in  the 
world  with  money  to  buy  the  surplus  goods 
which  nuxlem  scientific  Implements  are  ca- 
pable of  producing. 

On  an  international  level,  Europe  in  the 
Victorian  Age,  invested  heavily  In  the  United 
States.  The  prosperity  of  the  UxUted  States 
did  not  affect  Europe  adversely.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  United  States  actively  supported 
and  sustained  the  bulk  of  the  coat  of  two 
world  wars,  and  thereafter,  single-handedly 
financed  the  reconstruction  and  recovery  of 
post-war  Europe  through  the  lifarshall  Plan 
and  other  programs.  Western  Eiu-ope,  in  its 
turn,  is  able  today  to  parUclpate  in  inter- 
national aid  programs,  and  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Eco- 
nomic prosperity  when  shared,  like  happl- 


nees,  proves  profitable  to  aU  parttdpants  and 
wealth  shared  In  a  productive  way  la  wealth 
increased. 

To  respect  this  poslUon,  to  understand  its 
implications,  and  to  evolve  a  working  ar- 
rangement for  raising  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  leas  developed  nations  wiU  be  a  con- 
structive policy  for  the  advanced  nations. 
They  wUl  also  need  a  degree  ol  Idealism  and 
compassion  for  the  suffering  people  who  lack 
the  rudiments  of  a  good  life.  This  is  not  a 
question  ot  a  'white  man's  burden*.  I  am 
reminded  of  an  anecdote  about  a  Uttle  boy 
who  was  panting  up  the  hiU  with  hu 
younger  brother  on  bis  back.  A  passerby 
asked  him  S3rm pathetically:  "Toung  man, 
don't  you  find  the  burden  rather  heavy"? 
The  boy  stood  still  looking  at  the  questioner 
with  astonishment  and  annoyance.  Then  he 
quietly  said:  "That,  Sir,  is  not  a  burden;  it's 
my  brother." 

The  present  revolution  has  catapulted  man 
into  space  and  released  the  unknown  power 
of  the  atom.  It  has  also  brought  unprece- 
dented prosperity  to  economically  advanced 
nations,  further  widening  the  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  This  sophisticated 
and  well-informed  audience  need  not  be  told 
ot  its  catises  in  detail.  Such  disparities,  1 
submit,  would  not  be  tolerated  within  the 
confines  of  any  national  conununlty.  Exist- 
ence of  a  slum  in  a  prosperous  community,  if 
not  taken  care  of  and  remedied  in  time,  is 
bound  to  spread  and  Infect  the  very  prosper, 
ity  of  the  conununlty  and  turn  it  into  an  ex- 
tended slum.  The  Economic  Opportunity 
Program  launched  by  President  Johnson  at- 
tests to  this  fact.  On  the  international  level, 
we  need  a  similar  prognunme.  The  per 
capita  Income  of  India  when  the  Brltlab  left 
was  #60  per  year  and  in  1966  It  is  $78  per  year 
as  compared  with  $3,000  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Siich  a  disparity  is  Injurlotis  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  world.  Political  self-determi- 
nation. In  my  Judgment,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  economic  Independence.  This  can 
be  achieved  only  If  the  international  com- 
munity makes  a  concerted  effort  to  light 
poverty  on  a  grand  scale.  This  would  be 
possible  if  everyone  of  us  plays  an  active  role. 
We  need  today  the  spirit  of  Martin  Luther. 
Each  of  us  should  echo  him  and  say,  "Here  I 
stand.  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  Ood  help 
me." 

It  Is  not  beyond  human  resources  to  bridge 
this  gap.  Recently  In  an  address  at  the  Uni- 
versity ot  S&o  Paulo,  Brazil,  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  observed: 

"Resources  are  available  to  match  our  most 
imaginative  schemes.  The  truth  about  the 
developed  economies  Is  that  they  can  have  In 
terms  of  kind  and  scale  of  resources  what 
they  decide  to  have.  Defense  spending  may 
consume  $120  billion  annually,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  developed  economies  have 
never  had  higher  living  standards.  And  even 
after  all  that  wealth  is  poured  Into  arma- 
ments, there  Is  still  spare  labor.  Idle  capacity, 
a  surplus  of  food,  and  vast  stockpiles  of 
metals.  .  .  .  The  means  are  therefore  no 
longer  a  limiting  factor;  the  will  to  use  our 
many  and  various  instruments  of  change  and 
growth  is  the  only  limitation.  It  is  well 
within  the  power  of  modern  man  to  eradicate 
the  vast  areas  of  poverty  in  a  world  of 
plenty". 

The  realities  of  our  present  day  world,  I 
submit,  must  be  woven  Into  the  texture  of 
our  thought  and  actions.'  We  must  either 
think  and  act  internationally  or  dlalntegrate 
and  perish.  But  we  can  neither  so  think  nor 
act  until  we  are  trained  to  feel  internation- 
ally, for  it  is  emotion  which  provides  the 
dynamic  momentum  for  all  pxuposlve  ac- 
tivity. There  is  need  for  education  for  in- 
ternational understanding.  But  when  we 
speak  of  "education"  in  this  connection,  we 
are  not  thinking  merely  of  wbat  goes  on  In 
schools  and  colleges,  but  ot  the  wider  net- 
work of  influences;  the  press,  the  platforms, 
the  books,  and  the  religious  services,  whicb 
reflect  ideas  and  mould  feelings  of  people. 
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Wben  theae  aducaUoiua  agenctes  are  to  ori- 
ented aa  to  train  people  In  the  ways  of  inter- 
national understanding,  education  can  liave 
a  far-reaeblng  effect  and  decisive  influence 
strenfthening  in  us  the  aenae  of  interde- 
pendence and  ■olldarity  ot  mankind.  Wliat 
is  needed  today  Is  an  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual awareness  of  this  new  reeponaibillty.  Ul- 
timately we  will  suoceed  in  erolTlng  a  uni- 
versal culture.  This  will  not  mean  a  culture 
of  regimentation  and  confonnlty  but  one 
In  which  the  sharing  of  our  respecttve  cul- 
tural sAlvltles  can  enrich  us  all.  This 
Uiougbt  was  captured  In  one  of  the  Indian 
scriptures,  2000  years  ago,  Upanlshad,  wben 
it  recommended  "He  who  sees  all  beings  In 
hU  own  self  and  bis  own  self  in  all  beings, 
he  does  not  remain  unrevealed. 

But  the  process  of  education  leading  to 
training  of  mental  attitudes  is  slow  and  the 
world  has  not  much  time  to  loee.  It  can  be 
intensified  by  nations  actually  colliU>oratlng 
In  several  fields  rather  than  remaining 
pitched  against  one  another  in  a  perpetual 
war  with  danger  of  destruction  of  human  life 
and  spirit.  The  sight  that  confronts  us  when 
we  peer  down  Into  the  state  of  a  strife-torn 
world  is  disquieting  and  frightening  but 
there  are  still  some  features  which  bring  a 
measure  of  hope  and  faith  and  which  need  to 
be  highlighted.  Last  year  we  observed  the 
United  Nations  International  Cooperation 
Year  to  endorse  and  emphasize  the  idea  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  that  the  world  depends 
on  cooperation  and  not  on  conflict.  We  en- 
deavoured to  learn  and  understand  more- 
about  each  other.  We  sought  the  bonds  that 
united  us  and  not  the  factors  which  divided 
us.  With  freedom  of  mind,  with  reason  as 
our  guide,  it  la  entirely  poesible  for  us  to 
discover  a  common  ideal.  Human  clviUsa- 
tlon  can  continue.  In  my  judgment,  only  yt^tti 
our  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  our  diversi- 
ties are  the  very  foundation  of  a  workable 
international  order. 


the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  the 
close  of  business  today  until  Wednesday 
next,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  and  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  President  pro  tempore,  or  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore,  be  authorized 
to  sign  enrolled  bills;  and  committees  be 
authorized  to  file  reports. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN  JUDICIAL  MACHINERY: 
HEARINOS  ON  THE  OPERATION 
OP  THE  CALIFORNIA  COMMIS- 
SION ON  JUDICIAL  QUALIFICA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Madam  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  subcommittee  will  hold 
hearings  on  June  17  and  20,  1966,  on  the 
CaUfomla  system  of  disciplining  and  re- 
moving unfit  State  Judges. 

The  June  17  hearing  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.  In  Courtroom  No.  10  of  the  UJ3. 
Courthouse,  19th  floor,  450  Oolden  Gate 
Avenue.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  The 
June  20  hearing  will  be  held  at  10  ajn. 
In  room  229  of  the  U.S.  Courthouse,  sec- 
ond floor,  312  North  Spring  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Any  person  desiring  to  testify  or  wish- 
ing to  present  a  written  statement  for 
Inclusion  In  the  record  should  imme- 
diately contact  the  Subcommittee  on 
improvements  In  Judicial  Machinery, 
room  6306,  New  Senate  OfQce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C..  20510. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
8AOES;      TO      SIGN      ENROLLED 
BILUS:     AND    FOR    COMMITTEES 
TO   FILE   REPORTS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Madam  President, 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  during 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
If  there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  Wednesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
12  o'clock  and  41  minutes  pin.)  the 
Senate  adjourned  until  Wednesday, 
June  15,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  13, 1966 : 

IM    TBS    NaVT 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  In  the  staff  corps  indicated  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

•  ICXDICAL    coaps 

John  S.  Cowan 
Harry  S.  Btter 
Frank  B.  Voris 

BVPPLT  coaps 
Fowler  W.  Martin 
Frederic  W.  Corle 
Joseph  L.  Howard 

CIVn.    KNOINEEB    CORPS 

Paul  E.  Seufer 


CONFmBCATIONS 


Nominations  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
June  13, 1966: 

U.8.  An  Foacx 

The  foUowlng  ofllcers  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list,  in  the  grade  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8982,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  generala 

Lt.  Oen.  Richard  M.  Montgomery  FRlOaS 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air 
Force. 

Lt.  Oen.  WiUtam  O.  Benter,  FR648  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  as- 
signed to  positions  of  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President,  in 
the  grade  indicated,  xmder  the  provisions  of 
secUon  8066,  title  10,  of  the  United  States 
Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 

MaJ.  Oen.  Marvin  L.  McNlckle,  FR17ai, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Arthur  C.  Agan,  Jr.,  FR17S9, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Austin  J.  Russell,  FR1980,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Maj.  Oen.  James  W.  Wilson,  FR1711,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Oeorge  S.  Brown.  FR4000,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Seth  J.  McKee,  FR4279.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

UJ3.  AaicT 

The  Army  National  Ouard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein,  who  presently 


hold  recess  appointments,  for  permanent  pro- 
motion aa  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  lo. 
United  States  Code,  aecUons  693(a)  and 
3385: 

Major  generals 

MaJ.  Oen.  Ivan  Hardesty.  0399704. 

Maj.  Oen.  Luther  Elmer  Orrlck,  03S7391. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Noble  L.  Schlatter,  0408711. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Archibald  Alexander  Sproul, 
0406823 

MaJ.  ben.  Paul  Robert  Tellh,  0361063. 
To  be  brigadier  generala 

Brig.  Oen.  Ross  Ayers,  0378526. 

Brig.  Oen.  WUllam  Charles  Doyle,  01307380. 

Brig.  Oen.  Daniel  Kramer  Edwards. 
0401801. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  Lew  Oamrath,  O68075S.    ^ 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  Francis  Hassard, 
0360866. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Vaughn  Kean,  01004792. 

Brig.  Oen.  Samuel  Odell  Robertson, 
01634265. 

Brig.  Oen.  Maurice  Dana  Tawes,  0332136. 
-  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein,  who  presently 
hold  recess  appointments,  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment as  Reserve  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and 
8392: 

To  be  brigadier  generala 

Brig.  Oen.  BAarvln  John  Evans,  Ol  100075. 

Brig.  Oen.  Clarence  Clemena  Schnlpke, 
0350322. 

Brig.  Oen.  Vernon  Franklin  Slkes,  0408212. 

Brig.  Oen.  Edward  Blalze  Thorpe,  0337914. 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named  here- 
in, who  presently  hold  recess  appointments, 
for  permanent  promotion  as  Reserve  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Army,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  (Tode, 
sections  693(a)  and  3384: 

To  be  major  generala 

MaJ.  Oen.  Benjamin  Joseph  Butler, 
0407344. 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  Oeorge  Caasldy,  0309923. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Ian  MacLeod  Davidson,  0317046. 

MaJ.   Oen.   Robert   Paul   Schulz,   0330078. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  Cleland  Tyler,  0282150. 
To  be  brigadier  generala 

Brig.  Oen.  Arnold  Tracy  Barber,  0351016. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  Howard  Booth, 
0302516. 

Brig.  Oen.  WUUam  Wirt  Brock,  Jr., 
0314981 

Brig.  Oen.  Kdward  Joseph  Czemluk, 
0336420. 

Brig.  Oen.  WUUam  Wiant  Davis,  0357449. 

Brig.  Oen.  Kenneth  Louis  Dedekind, 
0518646. 

Brig.  Oen.  Joe  Newton  Prazar,  Jr.,  0406975. 

Brig.  Oen.  Herbert  Robert  Hackbarth, 
01167014. 

Brig.  Oen.  Martin  Richard  Krause,  0360198. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Thomas  Pegg,  0006601. 

Brig.  Oen.  Mackenzie  Edgerton  Porter, 
0340870. 

Brtg.  Oen.  Andrew  Wier  Rogers,  Jr.. 
0380666. 

Brig.  Oen.  Edward  HIU  Thomas,  0391315. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  in  grade  Indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  WlUlam  Jonas  Ely,  018074,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.8. 
Army).  ,      . 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  lUt.  in  grade  Indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  3962 : 

To  be  Ueutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Charles  Breckinridge  Duff,  018438, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 
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EUtee  Code,  sec- 
tio  a  poslUon  of 


jeneral 
J<  eeph    Chesarek, 


visions  of  title  10,  United 
Uon  3066,  to  be  assigned 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subse:^lon  (a)   of  sec 
Uon  3066,  in  grade  as  f  ollowf 
To  be  lieutenant 

MaJ.   Oen.    Ferdinand 
021177,  Army  of  the  Unlt^  States  (brlga' 
dler  general,  U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  oflt<ier  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  In  gradd  Indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  U|4ted  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  gener 

Gen.  John  Knight  Wai 
of  the  United  States   ( 
Army). 

The  following-named   ol 
provisions  of  title  10,  Uni 
section.  3066,  to  be  assign( 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
tbe  President  tmder  8ubse:|  (a)   of  section 
3066,  In  grade  aa  followa: 

To  be  gener  il 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Ha«tw<  ■  Bonesteel  m, 
018656,  Army  of  the  Unit!^  States  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army) 


Greatiif  aa  latcraatioaal 

the  Great  Po^  rfcrs 


EXTENSION  OF 

OP 

HON.  ROY  H. 


018481,  Army 
general,  U.S. 

n,   under   the 

States  Code, 

to  positions  of 


To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Harry  Jacob  Lemley,  Jr.,  019756, 
U.S.  Army. 

Lt.  Oen.  John  Lathrop  Throckmorton, 
019732,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army) .  for  appointment  as  sen- 
ior U.S.  Army  member  of  the  Military  Staff 
Conmiittee  of  the  United  Nations,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 711. 

U.S.  MAalME  COKPS 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  James  M.  Masters,  Sr.,  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  having  been  designated,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  secUon  5232,  for  com- 
mands and  other  duties  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  within  the  contemplation  of 
said  section,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  in- 
dicated while  so  serving. 

U.S.  Navt 
To  be  vice  admiral 
Rear  Adm.  Francis  J.  BloiUn.  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  secUon  5231, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  for  appointment  to  the 


grade  indicated  while  so  serving.  The  fol- 
lowing-named officers  of  the  line  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  indi- 
cated, subject  to  quaUflcatlons  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

To  be  rear  admirals 


Percival  W.  Jackson 
James  J.  SUlwell 
Raymond  A.  Moore 
Victor  A.  Dybdai 
George  R.  Muse 
John  W.  Dolan,  Jr. 
Roger  W.  Paine,  Jr. 
WilUam  C.  Hushing 
James  A.  Dare 
Harry  L.  Harty,  Jr. 
James  H.  Smith,  Jr. 
James  L.  Abbot,  Jr. 
Kenan  C.  Chllders,  Jr. 
Francis  J.  Fltzpatrlck 
Emmett  P.  Bonner 
John  P.  Weinel 


Sheldon  H.  Kinney 
Herman  J.  Trum  HI 
WllUam  R.  McKlnney 
Julian  T.  Burke.  Jr. 
Oeorge  S.  Morrison 
Roderick  O.  Mlddleton 
Herbert  H.  Anderson 
Damon  W.  Cooper 
Frank  B.  Stone 
Harold  E.  Shear 
WilUam  D.  Houser 
Raymond  E.  Peet 
Mark  W.  Woods 
Paul  L.  Lacy,  Jr. 
Jame»  L.  Holloway  in 


In  thk  An  Foacx 
The  nomlnaUona  l>eginnlng  James  W.  Man- 
gum,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Samuel  8. 
Woodley,  Jr.,  to  be  first  Ueutenant,  wtUch 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Concrbssional  Rscoao  on 
May  16, 1066. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


ImMtt  Betweea 


F   CMARKS 

M:VICKER 


OF  COLOKAI>> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR  8SENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IJi  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
many  colleagues  In  both  i  »iirtles  in  intro- 
ducing House  Concurrent  llesolutlon  702, 
which  supports  a  permariAnt  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  force. 

In  our  uneasy  world  where  a  tenuous 
balance  of  terror  prevails  7there  must  be 
a  buflTer  between  the  major  power  blocs 
to  prevent  them  from  coiittnltting  them- 
•clves  precipitately  into  |One  of  the  hi- 
numerable  brush  fires  that  spring  up  with 
such  frightening  regularity. 

Por  once  the  great  powers  are  cata- 
pulted into  a  situation  and  are  confront- 
m«  one  another,  none  t^res  to  be  the 
flrst  to  back  down.  No  sftne  person  can 
contemplate  this  with  eqimnimity. 

Hence  the  crying  need  for  a  multi- 
Mtlonal  force  with  no  ax|  to  gfind.  Ideo- 
wsically  or  materially,  wtth  such  a  force 
m  being,  able  to  propel  [itself  into  the 
ortAch  instantaneously,  iprestlge  would 
'wnaln  uncommitted,  and  the  raw  brush 
or  power  against  power  would  be  avoided 
more  often  then  now. 

I  have  supported  this  ijdea  for  several 
years,  and  put  it  forward  in  resolution 
ZTl  **•■•  Speaker,  in  trie  hope  that  It 
^become  a  reality  rather  than  just  a 
Kood  wish.  Tl 

R.  Con.  Rks.  Yn 
nn^f^"^  Congress  has  U-ged  that  the 
o«.^  Nations  should  de^op  permanent 
nnu^^xi"*"  *"'*  procedurelTto  "enable  the 
Dn^t!^  Nations  promptly  toUmploy  sulUble 
^**?  Nauons  forces  for  slih  purposes  as 
oowrvatJon   and  patrol   in   aituaUona   that 


threaten  international  peace  and  security" 
(H.  Con.  Res.  373,  85th  Congress,  2nd  ses- 
sion) ;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  such  a  force  appears 
likely  to  continue:  and 

Whereas  a  United  Nations  force,  estab- 
lished on  a  permanent  basis,  could  be  an 
important  Instrument  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
reaffirms  its  support  for  a  permanent  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  force  and  urges  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  present  a  plan  to  the  Twenty-first 
General  Assembly  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  United  Nations  "World  Peace  Force" 
on  a  permanent  basis  and  for  rules  to  govern 
the  proper  and  effective  use  of  such  a  peace- 
keeping force  and  provisions  to  train,  equip, 
and  finance  it. 


than  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
Com  Belt  feeders  stated  intentions  to 
market  II  percent  more  cattle  during  the 
second  quarter  than  a  year  earlier,  while 
feeders  in  Western  States  planned  to 
market  10  percent  more. 

What  these  facts  mean,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Is  that  the  increased  marketings  leave 
no  room  for  the  Increased  imports  of 
beef  which  are  sharply  increasing  above 
last  year's  level. 

Import  restrictions  are  needed  imme- 
diately to  prevent  a  bust  in  cattle  prices. 

The  same  cycle  of  Increased  market- 
ings hitting  the  market  simultaneously 
with  rapidly  increasing  imports  spelled 
financial  disaster  to  American  cattlemen 
In  1963.  Action  must  be  taken  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  halt  this  cycle 
this  year. 


Increased  Marketinf  s  Leave  No  Rooi 
Imports 


for 


Harry  P.  Saydcr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  13, 1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  statistics 
released  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reveal  that  beef  marketings  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  gi^atly  this  summer. 
On  April  1,  there  were  9.6  million  head 
of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  In  32  major 
feeding  States.  This  is  13  percent  more 
than  a  year  earlier  and  was  a  fairly  imi- 
form  increase  throughout  the  country. 

Cattle  feeders  stated  intentions  on 
April  1  to  market  4.8  million  head  of 
cattle  out  of  feedlots  during  April^une. 
This  would  be  12  percent  more  than  a 
year  earlier,  and  4  to  5  percent  more 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  aoUTH  CAIOLIM A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

,    Monday.  June  13. 1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  comment  upon  the  passing  of  a  good 
friend  of  mine  as  well  as  a  good  friend 
to  many  others  here  in  the  Congress. 
The  death  of  Harry  P.  Snyder  on  Jime 
10  is  a  great  loss  to  me  personally  and  to 
the  textile  industry  of  the  United  States 
which  he  served  most  ably  over  the  past 
10  years  as  associate  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  American  Textile  Man- 
ufacturers Institute  here  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Prior  to  the  time  he  Joined  the  Amer- 
ican Textile  Manufacturers  Institute  he 
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served  for  about  20  years  with  the  As- 
sociated Press,  much  of  which  time  was 
devoted  to  covering  matters  occurring 
here  on  Capitol  HUI.  Those  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  work  with  this  able 
newspaper  reporter  will  recall  the  out- 
standing part  which  he  played  In  recent 
yean  In  reporting  upon  le^slatlve  ac- 
tivities which  were  having  a  particular 
Impact  upon  the  textile  Industry. 

I  also  recall  most  pleasantly  the  very 
effective  work  which  Mr.  Snyder  per- 
formed before  the  Platfwm  Committee 
of  the  X)emocratle  National  Convention 
In  1960  when  It  was  brought  clearly  be- 
fore that  body  that  significant  Oovem- 
ment  action  was  required  to  check  the 
eroding  forces  which  were  besetting  the 
domestic  textile  Industry  and  which 
threatened  the  historic  role  this  great 
Industry  plays  In  the  economic  and  mili- 
tary security  of  our  Nation.  An  out- 
growth of  the  fine  work  that  Bfr.  Snyder 
performed  before  this  convention  was 
the  seven  pcrtnt  program  for  the  textile 
Industry  which  among  other  things,  cul- 
minated In  the  Congress  enacting  one- 
■prlce  cotton  legislation. 

Although  Mr.  Snyder  was  a  native  of 
Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  and  a  graduate  of 
Miami  University  in  Ohio  his  early  news- 
paper days  were  spent  In  Knoxville. 
Nashville,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  before 
coming  to  Washington,  D.C.  In  World 
War  n  he  served  In  the  UJS.  Navy  from 
which  he  was  released  as  a  lieutenant 
commander. 

The  textile  Industry  has  lost  an  able 
and  articulate  spokesman  In  the  passing 
of  B«r.  Snyder  and  I  am  conscious  of  the 
loss  of  a  fine  friend.  He  was  a  southern 
gentleman  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  In  appreciation  for  our  long- 
standing personal  relationship  both  Mrs. 
Dom  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Snyder  and  to  ttielr  two  fine  sons  Philip 
and  James. 


HoriDB  Pays  Tribato  !•  AmMwtnwj  of 
Soviet  Deportatiou 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

o»  wrw  Tomx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Monday.  June  13. 1966 

^  ^'^  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  thousands  of  un- 
fortunate victims  of  the  Russian  scheme 
of  genocide  in  the  Baltic  States.  Twenty- 
six  years  have  elapsed  since  that  tragic 
June  13  and  14.  1940,  when  Russian 
Army  units,  after  having  violated  treaties 
with  all  three  states,  began  in  earnest 
a  program  to  crush  the  Independent 
spirit  of  the  people  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania.  Some  were  fortunate  enough 
to  flee  their  homes,  but  tragically,  an  too 
many  fell  victim  to  the  Russian  plan  of 
execution.  Imprisonment,  or  deportation. 
During  the  period  of  June  13  and  14 
the  deportations  reached  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 100,000  over  a  24-hour  pe- 


riod. Included  In  this  figure  were  men, 
women,  and  children  from  aU  three 
states.  They  were  shipped  from  their 
countries  Bke  so  many  cattie  in  railroad 
cars  or  other  makeshift  tranqport  £adll- 
ties.  Families  were  often  separated  with 
parents  and  children  going  to  different 
labor  camps,  collective  farms,  or  other 
designated  points. 

By  incorporating  the  Baltic  States  Into 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Communists  at- 
tempted to  stifle  criticism,  but  to  Its 
credit,  the  UJ3.  Oovemment  has  refused 
to  recognize  that  incorporation  Russian- 
sponsored  elections  and  requests  for  In- 
corporation are  clear  examples  of  inter- 
vention, and  we  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  accept  that  as 
a  fate  for  the  Baltic  people. 

It  is  a  fitting  gesture  that  the  Congress 
has  taken  some  time  to  reflect  on  the 
tragedy  which  befell  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  States  In  1940  and  again  In  1944. 
However,  our  task  is  clear.  We  must 
endeavor  to  inspire  continued  courage 
and  determination  in  the  Estonians, 
Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  so  that  their 
hope  f<Mr  freedom  will  not  die.  We  must 
not  be  lulled  into  thinking  that  the 
Soviet  have  relaxed  their  grip  on  these 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  taken  the 
significant  step  of  formalizing  Its  com- 
mitment to  the  Baltic  cause  by  the  sAop- 
tion  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  416 
last  June  21.  As  the  author  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  290,  a  measiue 
which  parallels  the  provisions  of  the 
House-passed  bill.  I  feel  that  this  request 
for  United  Nations  consideration  of  the 
Baltic  question  is  (rf  the  highest  priority. 

The  unfortimate  events  whose  anni- 
versary we  observe  this  month  should 
help  us  to  remember  that  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  these  peoples  also  are  ours. 
This  should  help  va  strive  harder  for  the 
peaceful  world  which  may  result  in  th^r 
liberation. 


Agrioikar*:  lit  People's  DepartmcBt" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MAKTIJUtB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  13. 1966 

Mr.  MATHIA8.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March-April  Issues  of  the  Transmitter, 
the  magazine  of  the  C.  &  P.  Telephone 
Co.,  Included  an  excellent  article  describ- 
ing the  activities  and  alms  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Written  l»y 
Secretary  Freeman,  the  article  Is  the 
fifth  in  a  series  on  the  Federal  depart- 
ments.   I  offer  it  for  Inclusion  In  the 

RCCORD. 

YoTTB  FUDBUi.  OOT^tNifzirr  nf  Acnoir — Ao- 

BKULTUBX:    "TBI   PXOPLS'8   DSPAKTMBIT" 

(By  OnrUIe  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture) 
roaswou> 
An  executive  of  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
department  stores  confided  to  me  that  h« 
found  the  contents  of  the  Department  of 


Agriculture's  newest  yearbook,  Consumen 
AU,  astooDdlng.  His  reaotlon,  he  said,  prob- 
ably would  be  echoed  many  times  over  amoi^ 
mHllons  of  people  In  a  dty  Uka  Mew  Tork. 
What  did  he  find  so  aatoundlngt  Tb» 
fact  that  the  actlTlties  of  the  Department, 
expressed  in  the  book  as  practical  Informa- 
tion for  consumers,  had  a  direct  Influence 
and  bearing  on  the  way  his  family  lived— 
from  the  breakfast  juice,  to  the  very  mer- 
chandise used  In  his  business. 

Until  then  his  word  picture  of  the  U3DA 
was  fairly  typical.  It  represented  an  Impres- 
sion common  to  city  people  whose  closest 
association  with  agriculture  Is  the  super- 
market. He  related  the  Department  wltb 
bams,  cows,  farmers  and  surpluses. 

Accurate?  Yes,  but  only  as  far  as  he  went. 
When  Abraham  Lincoln  established  the  De- 
partment back  in  1862,  his  concept  was 
broader.  Uncoln  called  It  "the  people's  De- 
partment." This  Department,  he  said,  was  to 
be  In  direct  contact  with  the  people.  It  has 
been,  through  more  .than  a'  century. 

In  Its  service  to  farmers  and  ranchers,  the 
Department  works  to  assiu-e  an  abundance  of 
food,  fiber  and  timber  supplies  at  reasonable 
price*.  It  foUows  UMt  the  true  beneficiary 
at  our  agricultural  productivity  and  abun- 
dance— unsurpassed  In  the  history  of  man- 
Itlnd — Is  the  American  consiuner.  Yet,  agri- 
culture's capacity  to  produce  could  never 
have  been  attained  without  the  Department's 
contributions  In  research,  education,  engt- 
naerlng,  credit,  technical  guidance  and  other 
fields. 

Because  of  oiw  efflclency.  one  farm  worker 
in  IMiS  produced  enough  food  and  fiber  for 
himself  and  36  others.  In  Lincoln's  day,  a 
farmer  could  produce  enough  for  3  or  4 
others.  Then  more  than  half  of  the  na- 
tion's population  was  engaged  In  agricul- 
ture; now  It  occupies  6^  percent  of  our  work 
force.  This  efflclency  In  agrlcultiire  has  freed 
the  manpower  to  produce  other  goods  and 
services  essential  to  our  growing  economy. 

Ironically,  a  Russian  farmer  today  pro- 
duces enough  food  and  fiber  for  only  B  or  6 
others,  and  It  takes  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  labor  force  to  do  It,  The  ratio  of 
pec^le  In  farming  In  Russia  today  Is  not  far 
dUferent  from  that  of  .Lincoln's  time. 

The  following  arUcle  highlights  some  of 
the  many  servloea  of  the  UJS.  Department  of 
AgriciUture.  The  Transmitter  provides  us 
with  an  opportunity  to  teU  about  them.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity. 
AoaicuLTuaa:  "th«  pbotlx's  dkpahtmbnt" 
To  say  that  the  exclusive  mission  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcultiu^  Is  to  serve 
only  farmers  would  be  like  saying  a  power 
company  serves  only  those  people  who  turn 
on  their  lights.  The  Department  Is  dedicated 
to  serving  all  the  people — Including  farmers. 
Two  of  every  three  dollars  the  CSDA  spends 
are  devoted  to  services  o*  primary  benefit  to 
the  public  at  large.  Last  year  only  one  dol- 
lar In  three  was  apvax  tor  price  support.  In- 
come BtablUaatloa  and  other  programs  in 
which  fanners  were  the  primary  beneficiaries. 
To  put  it  azuittaer  way,  about  00  percent  ol 
the  man-hours,  and  over  two-thirds  of  the 
Department's  expenditures  are  utilized  in 
work  that  Is  of  greater  benefit  to  business 
and  the  geiteral  public  than  to  farmers. 
U8DA  provides  far  more  direct  services  to 
more  consumers  than  any  other  branch  of 
government. 

Consumers  profit  in  many  ways  from  the 
services  and  safeguards  provided  by  USDA. 
Some  services  are  direct,  as  Inspection  of  our 
meat  and  jxiultry  for  wholesomeness.  Some 
are  Indirect,  as  research  to  develop  more 
exact  knowledge  of  the  kinds  and  amounts  of 
food  Americans  need  for  maximum  health 
and  growth.  But  dally  USDA  beneflU  every 
American  In  one  or  more  of  the  50  areas  of 
consumer  service. 

USDA  Inj^eota  85  percent  of  aU  the  meat 
and  nearly  90  percent  of  aU  the  poultry  that 
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nearly  80  per- 


ls sold  commercially — insuring  a  wholesome 
food  supply.  It  supervises  for  cleanliness 
and  sanitation  the  plants  in  which  meat, 
poultry  and  other  products  are  processed.  It 
checks  the  honestly  of  labels,  as  well.  USDA 
stamps  and  labels  on  fooa  are  there  to  tell 
the  shopper  what  she  Is  gating. 

Less  obvious  to  the  av( 
often  unknown  is  that  Ui 

Administers  the  biggest  ri 
in  the  world. 

Operates  the  biggest  fire 

Sells  more  timber  than  tl  i^  biggest  lumber 
company. 

Has  photomaps  covering 
cent  of  the  entire  VS. 

Developed  the  aerosol  container. 

Holds  the  patent  for  Instant  potato  flakes. 

Lends  more  money  than  the  biggest  bank 
in  the  world. 

Carries  out  the  biggest  eiiergency  feeding 
programs  in  the  world. 

The  Department  has  cha  ( ;e  of  the  biggest 
outdoor  playground  In  th^  world — the  186 
mllUon  acres  of  National  F6rests.  That's  an 
area  as  big  as  all  of  New  EAgland,  New  York 
and  the  other  Middle  Atlsmtlc  States,  plus 
Virginia  and  most  of  the  Otrollnas. 

This  year  the  American  people  will  make 
about  ISO  million  visits  to  National  Forests 
lor  camping,  boating,  picnicking,  hunting, 
lisblng  and  general  recreation.  There  are 
199  winter  sports  areas,  financed  by  private 
funds  and  operated  under  j  ilA  permits  from 
tbe  Forest  Service. 

To  safeguard  your  forests  IQSDA  does  have 
the  worlds  biggest  fire  department.  UtUla- 
ing  the  latest  conventional  aquipment,  bull- 
docers,  patrol  planes,  chemltal -carrying  air- 
tankers,  helicopters  and  tik  world-famotis 
smoke  Jumpers,  it  fought  la  si  year  over  9,000 
fires  in  the  National  Forest  a| 

As  part  of  its  effort  to  con  ifrve  and  develop 
naUonal  resources,  Agrlcu  ture  sells  more 
timber  than  the  world's  big  j^t  timber  com- 
pany. Last  year's  harvest  p^as  worth  $147 
million.  Almost  one-fourth) Of  the  wood  used 
for  homes,  paper,  furniture  (ind  other  prod- 
ucts U  supplied  by  the  National  Forests.  The 
total  cut  last  year  was  11  bllUon  board  feet — 
enough  to  build  about  2%\  million  average 
sise  homes  or  a  boardwalk  airound  the  world. 

Photomaps  of  some  80  percent  of  the  en- 
tire U.S.  land  area  are  mait(1feined  by  USDA. 
Who  uses  them?  Farmers  I  of  course — but 
also  municipal,  county  antl  state  govern- 
ments, as  weU  as  builders ,  i  architects  and 
engineers. 

San  AntoiUo,  Texas,  a  tfew  years  ago 
planned  to  install  a  a4-inch  iteel  main  along 
dty-owned  right-of-way.  pie  bids  were 
high  because  the  route  wis  underlaid  by 
limestone.  The  Departme  ijt's  soil  survey 
found  a  route  that  was  free  <rf  rock  and  short- 
er, besides.  Even  with  the  added  cost  of  ease- 
ments for  a  new  right-of-way,  the  city  saved 
»  considerable  amount  in  construction  costs, 
now  few  municipal  agenciie^  propose  con- 
nniction  without  a  soil  survfet  as  one  of  their 
>»sic  tools.  Ii 

Dnfortimately,  soil  survejs  are  sometimes 
*»Ued  for  too  late.  In  Falrtf^x  County,  Vir- 
Binia,  a  new  school  was  being  built.  After 
construction  was  underway;  It  became  evi- 
dent that  the  ground  was  too  unstable  to 
ssep  the  foundation  fronl  settling.  The 
loundatlon  had  to  be  strengthened— at  an 
extra  cost  of  $260,000.  The  soil  survey  re- 
port showed  that  another  Site  only  a  few 
hundred  feet  away,  and  Utill  on  school 
pomids,  would  have  been  WeU  suited  for 
U»e  building.  T 

Agricultural  research  plaU  an  important 
™ie  In  modem  farming,  whk^  has  advanced 
more  in  the  past  50  years  ihan  In  all  prior 
years  of  history.  The  OepaMnent's  research 
m  Uboratorles  and  the  market  place  alms  to 
expand  markete  for  agricultural  producta. 

The  aerosol  container,  whloh  today  Is  used 
w  everything  from  cream  to  car  wax,  was 
developed  by  Department  sf;|enUsts.     Origi- 


nally Intended  as  a  container  for  DDT,  it  was 
first  used  by  American  soldiers  to  ward  off 
malaria-carrying  mosqidtoes  during  World 
War  n.  Recently  USDA  also  developed  a 
leech  repellent  for  Viet  Nam  Jvmgle  fighters 
who  are  plagued  by  the  bloodsuckers.  Prior 
to  that,  USDA  scientists  discovered  a  way  to 
convert  ordinary  sugar  into  the  blood  plasma 
extender,  dextran.  Mass  produced  by  meth- 
ods developed  by  the  Department,  dextran 
helped  save  lives  of  fighting  men  in  Korea, 
and  of  countless  civilians  since.  Commercial 
methods  for  making  pemcUUn  also  stenuned 
from  USDA  research. 

PIONKBtm    CONVElnXNCE   FOODS 

Convenience  foods,  which  offer  homemak- 
ers  built-in  maid  service,  have  long  been  pio- 
neered by  the  Department.  Instant  potato 
flakes  are  among  the  most  popular,  "and  at 
least  10  U.S.  companies  are  producing  them 
under  a  public  patent  held  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Sweet  potato  fiakes  are  also 
popular,  but  the  best  known  product  Is  frozen 
concentrated  orange  Juice.  "Explosion  puff- 
ing"— a  process  similar  to  that  used  for 
breakfast  cereals-^has  created  Instant  blue- 
berries, carrots,  turnips,  beets,  apples  and 
apple  sauce.  Announced  In  February  was  a 
new  peach  product — sliced  peaches  frozen 
fresh.    All  came  from  USDA  research. 

USDA  research  that  made  cotton  more 
lustrous,  water  repellent,  and  resistant  to  rot, 
wrinkles  and  flame  has  now  made  It  stretch- 
able  and  moldable.  Two  new  processes  have 
produced  all-cotton  stretch  socks  that  retain 
their  stretch  properties  after  more  than  30 
launderings. 

The  Department  pioneered  In  the  develop- 
ment of  wash-and-wear  cotton  shirts  and 
blouses,  and  chemists  are  working  to  make 
the  wash-and-wear  finishes  even  better. 

A  decade  ago  wool  could  not  be  machine 
washed  without  shrinking.  It  can  now  and 
this  is  the  "new"  story  In  the  woolen  mills 
this  year.  Wool  treated  to  hold  creases  and 
pleats  is  on  the  market  and  several  manu- 
facturers are  turning  out  shrinkproof  and 
mat-proof  wool  apparel.  New  treatments  for 
feather  are  reflected  In  some  ultra-stylish 
leather  garments — coats,  Jackets,  trousers, 
even  swim  suits. 

Remarkable  products  from  wood  have  also 
been  developed,  and  some  are  now  In  com- 
mercial production.  A  new  laminated 
wood — outstanding  in  beauty,  economy  and 
strength — Is  Ideal  for  schools,  churches,  even 
bridges. 

COUNTXT'S  LABCCST  BANK 

To  help  In  the  development  of  our  rural 
resources,  USDA's  outstanding  loans  do  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  country's  largest  bank. 
These  loans  finance  both  farm  and  non-farm 
rural  housing,  community  facilities — such  as 
water  systems — electric  power  and  telephones 
In  rural  areas,  and  farming  activities. 

Of  timely  Interest  are  the  Department's 
recreation  loans.  Since  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1962  authorized  the  Depart- 
ment to  assist  farmers  in  recreation  develc^- 
ment,  it  Is  estimated  that  more  than  28,000 
farmers  were  helped  to  establish  a  recrea- 
tion project  on  their  land.  This  gives  the 
farmer  a  new  and  profitable  tise  for  his 
land — and  it  helps  provide  outdoor  recrea- 
tion areas  city  dwellers  and  suburbanites 
want  and  need. 

Under  the  Cropland  Conversion  Program,  a 
limited  test  effort  which  got  underway  in 
1963,  mcH-e  than  8,000  farmers  shifted  land 
out  of  surplus  crop  production  and  Into 
income-producing  enterprises — grass,  trees 
and  recreation.  In  the  first  year,  more  than 
2,800  farmers  agreed  to  convert  more  than 
129,000  acres  of  cr(^land.  Of  these,  123 
farmers  went  into  the  recreation  business, 
diverting  8,344  acres  of  cropland  to  boating, 
picnicking,  riding,  golfing,  shooting  and 
other  recreational  uses.  For  the  1064-65 
program,  the  Department  designated  101 
counties  in  36  states  as  test  areas,  with  some 


5,500  agreements  being  written  to  convert 
more  than  435,000  dfcres  of  cropland  to  other 
uses.  This  pilot  program  has  provided  much 
valuable  experience  for  admlnlstraUon  of  the 
shift  of  40  million  farm  acres  Into  other  usee. 

Housing  needs  are  extremely  critical  In 
rural  America,  where  substandard  housing 
Is  almost  three  times  that  found  within  city 
limits.  In  the  last  five  years,  the  Department 
administered  nearly  $700  million  in  rural 
housing  loans.  This  has  meant  improved 
housing  for  some  80.000  rural  families — not 
scdely  farmers.  Credit  was  not  available  to 
these  rural  families  from  regular  sources. 

In  recent  years  special  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  needs  of  elderly  rural  people, 
many  of  whom  live  in  dilapidated  houses 
without  the  basic  necessities.  In  1962,  Con- 
gress authorized  the  Department  to  make 
loans  so  rural  people  over  62  could  buy  a 
home,  or  a  site  to  build  on.  Loans  were  also 
authorized  to  finance  rental  bousing  for  sen- 
ior citizens. 

NO  aXTNNINC  WATXa 

Presently,  there  are  more  than  30,000  rural 
ccHiununlties  without  running  water.  Since 
1961,  USDA  loans  have  provided  systems  to 
bring  enough  fresh  running  water  to  more 
than  750,000  people. 

Take  the  case  of  37  families  living  near 
Somervllle,  Texas,  who  were  forced  to  haul 
water  from  town.  In  the  dry  season,  the 
women  had  to  ration  water  for  washing 
clothes  and  taking  baths.  There  wasn't 
enough  water  to  fight  a  flra.  The  group 
formed  the  "Somervllle  Rural  Water  Associa- 
tion," and  each  family  bought  a  $35  share  of 
stock,  and — coupling  this  with  a  USDA 
loan — they  built  themselves  a  water  system. 

Rural  electrification  and  telephones  con- 
tribute significantly  to  agricultural  progress 
and  better  family  living.  More  than  20  mil- 
lion nu-al  people  are  now  served  through 
REA- financed  facilities.  Last  year  REA  ad- 
vanced borrowers  $400  million  for  electric 
and  telephone  facilities. 

Loans  are  not  the  only  approach  used  by 
the  Department  to  reach  and  assist  rural 
communities.  l/ationally,  more  than  100,000 
local  people  are  working  on  2,100  Rural  Areas 
Development  Committees  and  have  created 
an  estimated  410,000  new  Jobs  in  rural  areas. 
The  RAD  Committees  bring  together  local 
know-how  and  initiative  to  revitalize  rural 
areas.  They  have  attracted  industrial  and 
conunercial  development,  have  stimulated 
better  housing,  new  educational  facilities 
and  other  Improvements. 

Price  support  loans  and  programs  are  prob- 
ably the  most  publicized  and  least  under- 
stood of  all  of  the  Department's  activities. 
Most  consumers  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
such  programs  exist  exclusively  for  the 
farmers'  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  non- 
farm  public.  Stabilization  programs  pro- 
tect the  city  consumer  as  well  as  the  farm 
producer.  They  have  a  dual  purpose — assur- 
ing both  ample  supplies  and  reasonable 
prices. 

Directly  in  the  national  Interest,  tbe  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  does  carry  out  the 
biggest  emergency  feeding  programs  In  the 
world.  A  ready  network  exists  and  works 
cooperatively  with  the  states  to  provide 
USDA  foodstuffs  In  time  of  need.  Last  Sep- 
tember when  htu-rlcane  Betsy  left  thousands 
of  families  hungry  and  homeless,  USDA 
shipped  to  Louisiana  and  neighboring  states 
about  5>4  minion  pounds  of  food. 

Through  regular  non-emergency  food  dis- 
tribution programs  designed  to  make  f  uU  vise 
of  our  food  abundance,  the  Department 
helped  Improve  diets  last  year  of  over  46 
million  Americans — ^mostly  children  and  the 
needy  who  comprise  one-fifth  of  our  total 
U.S.  population. 

In  1965  nearly  6  million  of  these  people 
received  over  one  billion  pounds  of  USDA 
donated  foods.  Nutritious  lunches  were 
made  avallaMe  to  some  17  million  pupils 
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••eh  Khool  day.  Schools  ncutwwA  mora  than 
973  million  pounda  of  tootm.  and  W80  bkUUmi 
In  eutb.  to  roond  oat  tiM  luneiiM  mmI  add  to 
tbelr  Mibatanos  and  varlatjr. 

In  IMI  the  Dapaitmant  Inltlatad  tka  rtnA 
Stamp  Program,  a  nnlqua  projaet «— ^^l.«.^  to 
gat  mora  nntrtUoaa  food  Into  lov-lnooma 
bouaaholda.  By  tHa  mlddla  ot  1M6.  tba  pro- 
gram vlll  raaeh  aoma  iJt  mti^^^  aoMly  pv> 
aona  In  abont  SM  araaa  at  40  stataa  and  ttaa 
Diatrtet  at  Columbia.  Naady  paopU,  jndgad 
•llglMa  by  local  anthcrltlaa,  pay  caah  aqulv- 
alsQt  to  tiMir  normal  food  budfat  for  food 
atampa,  and  gat  axtra  bomia  stampa  to  In- 
craaaa  tbalr  food-lniylng  powv. 

For  exanq>le,  a  Waat  Vlrglnta  coal  wi«iwr 
waa  trying  to  aupport  hia  family  of  11  on 
•Mavaak.  Undar  tba  Pood  Stamp  Program, 
ha  bought  967  vortb  of  food  atampa  evary 
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two  vaaka  and  got  tM  worth  aa  a  boniM. 
With  tbla  ha  pnta  on  tha  taMa  three  pounds 
of  meat  a  weak  inatead  at  only  cna. 

Tha  Pood  Stamp  Program  not  only  aervaa 
needy  famlllaa.  but  atnoa  the  ooupou  are 
redeemed  m  looal  food  atorae.  It  alao  bolaters 
tha  oommuntty^  aeooomy.  Pood  aalea  have 
Incraaaed  about  8  percent  In  Pood  Stamp 


The  oo^ut  of  one  out  of  every  Ave  acraa 
barveated  In  America  la  for  e^QMrt.  Kiporta 
of  VA  fkrm  produete  tax  1960  vara  eattmatad 
at  a  reooRl  MJ  bllUon.  m  fighting  famine. 
the  Pood  for  Peace  program  haa  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  attack  on 
wot\a  bunger.  Since  1954  the  United  States 
bas  shipped  140  millions  tons  of  food  to 
more  than  100  countries  populated  by  over 
one  billion  people. 


Hm  VA.  Department  ct  Agrtoulture  is  at 
this  time  maklag  every  eSort  to  h^  ease  the 
famine  In  India,  and  has  stepped  up  tts  wheat 
shlpmanta.  Our  wheat  la  providing  u  bUiion 
loaves  of  brsad  a  year  for  Indla'a  people. 

The  hope  of  counter  lea  threatened  wttb 
famlneto  that  they  devdop  a  capacity  to  help 
thsmsslias  Applleatloa  of  our  knowledge 
on  their  land  la  one  answer  to  this  bops. 
Last  year  ahnoat  6,000  agriculturalists  from 
118  nations  got  technical  help  and  training 
In  the  V3.  The  Department  also  sent 
experts  to  98  countries. 

The  ability  to  produce  Is  a  wei4;K>n  for 
world  peace.  In  the  words  of  President 
Johnson,  "Hunger  poisons  the  mind.  It  gape 
tha  body.  It  deatroys  the  hope.  It  Is  the 
natural  enemy  ol  every  man  on  earth." 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14, 1966 

Th«  Souie  met  at  13  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DJ>.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  the  word*  of  my  mouth,  and  the 
meditation  of  my  heart,  be  acceptable  in 
Thy  tight.  O  Lord,  my  strength  and  my 
Redeemer.— Ptaim  19:  14. 

Our  Father,  who  art  In  heaven,  we 
come  to  lliee  oonaclous  of  our  short- 
comings and  our  sins,  yet  confident  that 
Thou  art  with  us  and  that  with  Thee  sins 
are  forgiven,  discouragement  gives  way 
to  encouragement,  fear  change*  to  faith, 
and  a  new  glory  enters  human  life. 

Oive  us  the  courage  of  our  convic- 
tions— the  confidence  to  say  yes  to  what 
is  right,  the  courage  to  say  no  to  what 
is  wrong,  and  the  wisdom  and  the  in^ht 
to  know  the  difference.  May  this  spirit 
enter  the  hearts  of  all  our  people.  So 
■hall  we  be  children  of  Thine  serving 
Ttace  faithfully  all  our  days.  Let  the 
words  of  our  mouths,  and  the  meditations 
of  our  hearts,  be  acceptable  in  Thy 
sight,  O  Lord,  our  strength  and  our  Re- 
deemer.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
lington, one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  and  a  cancuneiit  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  foOowlng  titles: 

.  HJt.  1333.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lea 
Chung  Woo; 

9Jt.  aaso.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Charlotta 
Schuls; 

RJt.  S8Q3.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WlUlam 
F.  Knbhnan; 

HJt.S774  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wanda 


HJt.  8006.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kvan- 
gella  O.  LataU: 

HJt  8638.  An  act  for  tha  relief  of  Konlkl 
Nagano  SwIefWhofsr 

HA.8tl9.  An  act  for  the  rMlef  of  Cho 
Myung  Soon  and  Cho  Myung  Bee; 

HJa.8888.  An  aot  fbr  tha  raUsC  of  Sarah 
Antolnatte  Oappadona; 

HA.  9886.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  X 
an4  hie  wUt.  ireoa  Ram.  and 


children,  Affeal  Anthony  and  Haider  Ray- 
mond Rasa; 

RJl.  10133.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  mtz  A. 
Prerlchs; 

H.R.  10638.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
enqHoyeea  of  the  Post  Ofllee  Department  at 
£su  Oallle,  Pla.; 

HR.  13398.  An  net  tar  the  relief  of  Bton 
P.  Johnson;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  697.  Concurrent  reaolutlon  re- 
lating to  the  Centennial  Tear  of  Prospect 
Park  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Borough  ot 
Brooklyn. 

The  message  alao  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendmoits  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  f (blowing  titles: 

HJ1.3270.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Moapa 
VaUey  Water  Co.,  of  T.ogandsle.  Nov.; 

HJL  13836.  An  act  to  give  tha  consent  of 
Congress  to  tha  State  oC  Massachusetts  to 
become  a  party  to  the  agreement  relating  to 
bua  tazaUon  proraUon  and  reciprocity  aa  set 
forth  In  Utle  n  of  the  act  of  AprU  14.  1885 
(78  Stat.  60),  and  oonaented  to  by  Congreaa 
in  that  act  and  In  the  act  of  November  1, 
1966  (79  Stat.  1157);  and 

HJr.  Bea.  1001.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  provide 
for  the  dealgnatton  of  the  month  of  Uay  1988 
aa  "Staelmark  Month." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

B.rn.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  JUliano 
Barboaa  Amado  and  llanuei  Sooorro  Bar- 
boaa  Amado; 

S.  163a.  An  act  to  remove  arbitrary  limi- 
tations upon  attomeya'  feea  for  services 
rendered  in  proceedings  before  administra- 
tive agandea  of  tba  United  Statea.  and  for 
other  purpoaea; 

S.  3401.  An  aet  for  tha  raUsf  c<  Dr.  Juan 
Pederleo  Antonio  T.am|^  y  Parra; 

&3638.  An  act  for  the  nUet  ot  Dr.  VWlz 
Hurtado  Perea; 

S.  3640.  An  act  for  the  raUef  of  Dr.  Oull- 
lermo  Bodrlgusa; 

a  3647.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  liarlo 
OulUermo  Martlnes; 

S.a663.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Dineah 
Kumar  Poddar; 

S.  3703.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 
liontero-Novoa; 

S.  3751.  An  aet  for  the  reUef  of  David  R. 
Slemon; 

S.  3781.  An  act  for  tha  relief  o(  Or.  Julio 
SanguUy.  Jr.; 

S.3771.  An  aet  for  tha  relief  of  Haiel 
Tiowtse  *'^*'uman  Strunk; 

&  3788.  An  act  for  tha  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Aarrtefa; 

a  3800.  An  act  for  ttaa  reUeC  of  aeorge 
JoaephSaad; 


a  3801.  An  aet  lor  the  raUaf  of  Helens 
OUbert  Maddaglrt  and  Heattaar  OUbert  Itod- 
daglrl; 

a  3888.  An  act  for  tha  relief  of  Irene 
Snyder; 

S.3853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
Preeser; 

8. 3864.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gott- 
fried  R.  Kaestner; 

S.  3866.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  AUredo 
Bemandea; 

a  3869.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Enrique  Diaz; 

a  3884.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel 
A.  Zunlga; 

S.  3846.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jamie 
E.  Condom  Valera; 

8.3946.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
V.  Machado  l&q;>1nosa; 

S.  39S7.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wing  Yuen 
Wong,  also  known  as  Wing  Yuen  Gee; 

a  3349.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  interstate 
con^wct  defining  the  boundary  between  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  California;  and 

BJ.  Res.  160.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  AprU  1967,  as  "Federal 
Land  Bank  Month." 


FLAG  DAT.  1966 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  iot 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.        

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  14. 
1777,  the  Continental  Congress  passed  a 
reaolutloti  that  eataUished  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

This  restdutlon  has  an  interesting  his- 
tory. General  Washington,  when  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner  was  first  flown  by 
the  Continental  Army,  is  said  to  have  de- 
scribed its  symboUsm  as  follows: 

We  take  the  stara  from  heaven,  the  red 
from  our  mother  country,  aeparatlng  it  by 
vrtUta  Btrlpea,  thua  shoiriJig  that  we  have 
separated  from  her,  and  the  white  stripes 
shall  go  down  to  posterity  repreeenting 
Uberty. 

The  brilliant  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
said: 

A  thoughtful  mind  when  It  sees  a  nation's 
flag,  aeea  not  tha  flag,  but  the  nation  Itself. 
And  whatever  may  be  Ita  symbols.  Its  inslgnle. 
ha  rsada  chiefly  In  tha  flag,  the  government, 
the  ptlnetplea,  the  tratlM.  the  history  thst 
btfoag  to  the  nathm  that  aaU  It  forth.  The 
Amarleaa  flag  haa  been  a  aymbol  of  Liberty 
and  men  rajotced  In  it. 

The  atara  upon  it  were  Uka  the  bright 
momtng  staia  of  God.  and  the  strlpss  upon 
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It  were  beams  of  momlni 
dawn  the  stars  shine  f ortb 
light,  and  then  as  the  sun 
breaks  into  banks  and 
color,  the  glowing  red  and 
Ing  together,  and  ribblnj; 
bars  effulgent,  so,  on  the 
and  beams  of  many-coloftd 
together. 


The  flag  today,  Juni» 

struggle  for  freedom  In^  . 

was  in  World  War  I.  Vf<>rld  War  H,  and 
the  Korean  conflict,  aii  emblem  of  our 
unity,  our  power,  our  thought  and  pur- 
pose as  a  Nation.  Toda  %  as  flags  fly  over 
our  Nation's  Capitol,  aafl  other  places  in 
our  country  and  around,  the  world,  we  can 
celebrate  the  day  of  its  Wrth.  It  has  wit 
nessed  a  great  history.  It  was  bom  amid 
the  strife  of  battle,  it  bjeicame  the  stand- 
ard around  which  a  fre^  people  struggled 
to  found  a  great  nation.  Today  to  those 
seeking  freedom  around  the  world,  it  is 
a  "flag  of  liberation."  Tee.  the  American 
flag  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
symbol  of  liberty,  and  f  rte  peoples  every- 
where should  be  proud  {(^f  this  symbol  of 
greatness. 
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U^t.    As  at  early 

I  rvea  while  it  grows 

advances  that  Ught 

streaming  llnea  of 

Intense  white  strlv- 

the  horizon  with 

.  Vmerlcan  flag,  stars 

light  shine  out 


14,  1966.  as  we 
'  Vietnam,  is,  as  it 


PERSONAL 


ATION 


Mr.  DOW.    Mr.  Spesiker,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  to  addn 
1  minute  and  to  rev: 

remarks.       

The  SPEAKER.     Is 
the  request  of  the  gen 
York? 
There  was  no  objec 
Mr.  DOW.    Mr. 
present  on  Jime  13, 
137,  for  passage  of  th< 
Buildings  Act  Amen< 
curred.    Had  I  been 
have  voted  "aye." 


the  House  for 
and  extend  my 

ere  objection  to 
bman  from  New 


I  was  not 

len  rollcall  No. 

Foreign  Service 

of  1966,  oc- 

t,  I  would 


THE  FOREIGW  SERVt^  BUILDINGS 
ACT  AMENDMEI'TTS  OP  1966 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Spe^^er,  I  ask  unan 
Imous  consent  to  ad 
1  minute  and  to 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  , 
the  request  of  the  genOv— 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Sp«iker.  I  notice  on 
Wge  12954  of  yesterday 'i  CONcaxssioirAL 
Record,  under  the  raf 
we  have,  that  in  a  _,_, 
Man  from  New  York 
immediately  preceding 
14019,  Mr.  OrnNOKR 
by  saying: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
Members  to  vote  today  ~ 
Service  BiUldings  Act  <rf 


the  House  for 
and  extend  my 

ire  objection  to 
lan  from  Ohio? 


ir  curious  rules 
by  the  gentle- 
Mr.   OTTraCKR] 

le  vote  on  HJR. 
his  speech 

of  only  three 
It  the  Foreign 


As  I  say,  that  is  before  the  vote.  He 
goes  on  to  detail  hisi  reasons,  which 
w«m  to  be  rather  obscure.  I  would 
jl^Point  out  to  the  Holise  that  the  gen- 
J^***"  did  not  ask  any  questions  during 


:iot 


make 

Tliere 

any  ot 


any 
was 
the 


the  debate.  He  did  .^ 
speech  during  the  dehBte 
no  opportunity  to  te^te 
statements  he  made 

He  made  some  rattier  queer  state- 
ments about  the  Navy 

He  said: 

We  should  have  leamey  the  great  detri- 
ment to  our  oversea  endea » or  from  tha  Navy 
CXn 823— Part  W 


Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

Our  oflloers  Uve  in  fancy  Oovamment-fur- 
nished  quarters — 

And  SO  on.    He  complains  about  this. 

The  State  Department  \b  imder  the 
oblieation  to  procure  housing  for  these 
people.  Sometimes  they  rent  tiiem. 
sometimes  they  buy  them.  We  try  to 
see  that  they  do  it  in  the  most  econom- 
ical fashion. 

If  the  gentleman  had  asked  this  ques- 
tion yesterday,  I  would  have  pointed  out 
to  him  that  we  have  cut  down  the 
amount  they  can  pay  for  these  houses 
rather  severely  and  substantially. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOT7SE 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  188] 

Abemethy 
Annunzlo 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Bln^uun 
Bolton 
Bow 
CahUl 
OaUaway 
Oederberg 
Caller 
Clark 
ClaTisen, 
DonH. 
Oonyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Craley 
Danieis 
Dawson 
Derwinski 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Dora 

Dulskl  Murphy,  lU. 

I3yai  Murray 

Eaisworth  (VBrtea 

Brlenbom  CHsra,  ni. 

Evlns,  Term.       O'Rara,  Mich. 
Farbstein  OTVeUl.  Mass. 

like  SPEAKSl.  On  this  rollcaU  341 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  diqiensed 
with. 


Pino 

Flynt 

Foley 

Gettys 

OUbert 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Hagan,Os. 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Jones,  Mo. 

King,  Utah 

Krebs 

MoOarthy 

McBwen 

MoMillan 

Madden 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass 

Mathlas 

Matsunsga 

Meeds 

Morrison 


Ottinger 

Pooi 

PoweU 

PudnsU 

PurceU 

Bold.  M.T. 

Besnick 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Ronan 

Boncallo 

Booney,  N.T. 

Roatenkowski 

Senner 

SUcee 

Stairord 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Thompson,  N  J. 

ToU 

UdaU 

Vtt 

Waggonaar 

WaUcer,Mlss. 

¥n>lte,  Idaho 

Williams 

WUlls 

Wyatt 

Young 


AOTHORIZING  DEFENSE 
PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  859  and  ask  for  lt6 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.RSS.  88» 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adi^tlon  of  this 
reeolutlon  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reeolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  XTnlon 
for  the  conaldaration  of  the  biU  (8.  3960)  to 
authortao  i^tpropriatitms  during  the  flseal 
year  1967  tor  procurement  at  aircraft,  mla- 
slles,  naval  veeeels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 


hicles, and  research,  development,  test,  aitd 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Foroes.  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equaUy 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Oervlues.  the  blU  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  without  the  In- 
tervention of  any  point  of  order  the  substi- 
tute amendment  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  now  in  the  bill  and 
such  substitute  for  the  purpose  Gi  amend- 
ment shall  be  considered  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule  as  an  original  blU.  At  the  conclualon 
of  such  consideration  ttie  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote 
in  the  House  on  any  of  the  amendments 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
the  bill  or  committee  substitute.  The  pre- 
vious queetlon  sbaU  be  conslderad  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thareto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SMrra],  and  pending  that, 
to  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  open  rule,  with 
4  hours  of  general  debate.  Points  of 
order  are  waived,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing, because  of  the  indusloa  of  an 
amendment  which  provides  for  a  pay 
increase  for  the  uniformed  services  of 
3.2  percent,  effective  July  1,  1966. 

Of  course,  the  basic  biU  is  the  MU  that 
authorises  procurement  for  aircraft,  mls- 
silea.  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ytSai- 
cles,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  in  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment.  A  total  authortsa- 
tion  is  provided  In  the  biU  f or  $17,658,- 
059.000. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  oontrovengr 
over  the  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yleklf 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  ffenUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  vAa\M  of  order  on  this  Mil 
are  waived  because  oi  the  tneluston  of  a 
pay  Increase  for  the  military  in  this  bill. 

Mr.BOUJNG.  And  that  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  necessarily 
opposed  to  a  pay  increase  for  the  mili- 
tary, but  does  the  gentleman  think  this 
is  a  good  way  to  legislate,  to  include  a 
pay  bill  in  this  kind  of  legislation,  when 
ordinarily  a  pay  increase  is  dealt  with 
separately,  and  it  Is  then  not  necessary 
that  points  of  order  be  waived? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  would  have  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  an  explanation  as  to  why 
these  points  of  order  are  so  waived. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fromSouth  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  had  this  provision  for  mili- 
tary pay  in  our  House  bill,  HR.  13458. 
It  was  therefore  germane  to  the  House 
bilL  But  In  order  to  save  time,  our  com- 
mittee took  up  and  acted  on  the  Senate 
bill  S.  2950.    The  Senate  bill  did  not 
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have  a  provision  for  a  military  pay  in- 
crease and  therefore  It  is  technically  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order.  So  rather  than 
run  into  this  possible  technical  objec- 
tion, we  asked  that  it  be  waived.  Had 
we  brought  in  our  House  bill,  there 
would  have  been  no  question  about  it. 
This  is  the  reason,  because  we  are  acting 
on  a  Senate  bill,  that  simple  prudence 
dictated  that  we  make  certain  that  this 
technicality  over  which  we  could  have 
no  control  would  not  delay  House  action 
on  this  tremendously  important  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
by  indirection  perhaps,  I  complimented 
the  Rules  Committee  for  bringing  out  a 
bill  on  which  points  of  order  were  not 
waived.  Apparently  I  was  premature, 
and  I  hereby  want  to  amend  my  com- 
mendation that  I  offered  yesterday  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BQIilNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.      SMITH      of      California.    Mr. 
Sptaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
I  •«  may  consume., 

I J  Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 

gxilshed  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
BoLLUfa],  House  Resolution  859  will 
make  in  order  a  4- hour  open  rule  from 
the  standpoint  of  amendments  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  2950. 

The  rule  would  waive  points  of  order, 
because  of  the  reasons  stated.  It  would 
not  be  germane  in  a  Senate  bill,  under 
our  rules,  to  have  the  salary  Increase 
therein.  That  could  be  stricken.  That 
part  of  the  bill  we  believed  should  be  In- 
cluded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2950  Is  the  annual  au- 
thorization bill  for  weapons  procure- 
ment and  for  research  and  development 
tor  the  Department  of  Defense.  As 
mentioned,  the  bill  also  contains  a  title 
which  would  grant  a  pay  raise  to  our 
uniformed  services. 

The  authority  granted  by  this  bill  is 
omoededly  large  but  so  are  the  military 
problems  which  face  our  country  today. 
The  ratio  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  one. 

The  bill  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions In  the  amount  of  $17,858,059,000 
which  Is  $931,100,000  more  than  the 
original  budget  figure.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  assured  that  these  additions 
were  made  by  the  Armed  Sei-vices  Com- 
mittee only  after  careful  study  and  de- 
liberation. Their  hearings  were  obvi- 
ously extensive  and  such  portions  of  the 
hearings  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  Indicate  the  thoroughness  with 
which  all  elem«nts  of  the  bill  were  con- 
sidered. 

In  very  large  part,  the  bill  is  the  same 
as  those  which  the  House  has  considered 
year  after  year.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, in  its  obvious  constant  effort  to 
exercise  its  responsibilities  and  to  en- 
hance the  position  of  the  Congress  In 
the  decisionmaking  process  in  military 
matters  has  from  time  to  time  used  this 
legislation  as  a  vehicle  for  effecting  these 
ends. 

This  year  two  steps  were  taken  by  the 
committee  which  I  believe  warrant  the 
consideration  and  the  thanks  of  the 


House:  first,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee Inserted  language  in  connection 
with  the  authorization  of  nuclear-pow- 
ered guided  missile  frigates  which  will 
render  abundantly  clear  that  Congress 
expects  the  will  of  Congress  to  be  ob- 
served and  followed  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  language  to 
which  I  am  referring  says  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  "shall  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction" of  these  two  ships. 

The  other  addition  by  the  committee 
is  that  which  appears  as  title  IV  imder 
the  heading  "Weapons  Systems."  Here 
the  committee  insists  that  the  Congress 
be  informed  of  "all  pertinent  details"  re- 
lating to  any  proposed  action  which 
would  result  in  a  substantial  reduction  or 
elimination  of  a  major  weapon  system 
prior  to  the  time  that  this  action  is  taken. 

I  suggest  that  both  of  these  provisions 
are  designed  and  will  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  participation  of  the  Con- 
gress in  Important  defense  decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  on  this  bill  is 
perhaps  more  comprehensive  than  any 
that  I  have  seen  relating  to  this  kind  of 
legislation.  All  items  other  than  those 
of  a  classified  nature  are  listed  and  de- 
scribed. And  in  all  instances  the  ration- 
ale of  the  committee  in  supporting  the 
particular  authorities  is  given  in  a  clear 
and  unambigtious  fashion.  A  listing  of 
the  contents  of  the  report  as  its  last  two 
pages  will  easily  direct  any  Member  to 
his  particular  item  or  area  of  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  pay  spe- 
cial commendation  and  tribute  today  to 
the  staff  of  this  fine  committee  fw  the 
tremendous  job  they  are  doing. 

I  should  also  like  to  pay  my  congratu- 
lations and  tribute  to  every  member  of 
the  committee  for  the  thoroughness  with 
which  all  have  operated — and  particu- 
larly the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Rnnns],  for  his  tremen- 
dous leadership  as  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers],  I  believe  he  is  a 
great  American  and  I  believe  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  are  fortunate 
to  have  him  as  the  chairman.  I,  for  one, 
salute  him. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Ubie. 


CALL    OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  CTerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoUMo.  139] 

AbenMthjr  Bolton  CalUway 

Annnnxlo  Bow  C«<l«rb««K 

Aahmor*  Brown,  Ckllf .  Caller 

Butng  CablU  Cl«rk 


Besnlck 

Rtiodea.  Ariz. 

Rivers.  Alaalu 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  NT. 

Rostenkowskl 

Senner 

Sickles 

Sikea 

Stafford 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tbompson,  N.J. 

ToU 

UdiOl 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

White,  Idaho 

WUllams 

WUlls 

Wyatt 

Toung 

Younger 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  336 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Clausen, 

Hardy 

DonH. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Cleveland 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Conyers 

Irwin 

Corbett 

Jones,  Mo. 

King,  Caur. 

Craley 

Krelw 

Daniels 

Long.  Md. 

Dawson 

McCarthy 

Derwlnskl 

McDoweU 

Dickinson 

McEwen 

Dlggs 

McMillan 

Dlngell 

Madden 

Dorn 

Martin,  Mass. 

Dulskl 

Matsunaga 

BlBworth 

Meeds  ; 

Erlenborn 

Morrlscnx 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Multer 

Farbsteln 

Murphy,  HI. 

Flno 

Murray 

Plynt 

O'Brien 

Oathlngs 

OUara.  HI. 

Oettys 

OHara,  Mich. 

OUbert 

ONeal,  Oa. 

Goortell 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Grover 

Pool 

Halleck 

Powell 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Puclnskl 

June  U,  1966 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS  OP 
THE  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sulx:om- 
mittee  on  Accounts  of  the  CcHiimittee  on 
House  Administration  be  permitted  to 
sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  DEFENSE  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT. AND  MILITARY  PAY 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  con- 
sideratlcm  of  the  bill  S.  2950.  to  authorizie 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1967  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPELAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THB  COMMrrnCZ  OF  THI  WHOLX 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  S.  2950.  with  Mr. 
Dint  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolfiia  (Mr. 
Rivers]  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetu 
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recognized  for  2 


[Mr.  Bates]   will  be 
hours. 

The  Chair  now  rec^itinlzes  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carillna. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  So  i  bh  Carolina. 
Chairman,  I  yield  my^lf  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  UMy  happens  to  be 
Flag  Day.  It  also  hsbpens  to  be  Army 
Day.  Here  Is  what  n  great  American 
read  to  his  troops,  to<ky: 

jnjLO  DAT — ^A^m  DAT 
(Statement  by  Oen.  wjsiam  C.  Westmore- 
land, commander,  U.SJ.  {Military  Asalstanee 
Command,    Vietnam,  I  j  and    Commanding 
General,  VB.  Army,  vUtnam.  on  tlie  occa- 
sion of  Army  Day,  196€|) 
June  14,  1968  marlu  tbe  191st  Anniversary 
of  the  United  States  Anm.    All  of  us  would 
be  wise  to  remember  me   reason  for  our 
being.  I 

The  United  States  Aniiy  is  a  force  that  is 
respected  by  our  friend^  and  feared  by  our 
Nation's  enemies.    Our 
for  freedom. 

Some  have  said  that  < 
nam  is  unwarranted, 
that  Europe  was  for  ] 
n,  and  their  fathers  sal4  Korea  was  not  our 
concern  in  1950.  They  tolght  well  have  said 
that  freedom  is  only  lor  Americans.  We 
Icnow  better.  i  i 

Since  1776,  the  U.S.  ^fmy  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  an  CRtension  of  the  arm 
of  freedom.  This  mighty  arm  may  deliver 
food  to  the  needy,  cloth«s  to  the  naked,  or 
It  can  carry — and  has  canned — a  punch  that 
no  foe  has  yet  been  able  jtb  withstand. 

We,  of  all  arms  and  sA^loes,  will  continue 
the  flight,  aa  our  forefaljhers  have  done  In 
previous  years,  becaiue  w4  are  soldiers  and  it 
Is  our  Job.  1 1 

On  this,  the  Army's  Birthday,  we  can  all  be 
proud  to  be  members  of  ttfxe  of  the  finest  and 
most  dedicated  orgatiizatlona  In  the 
Ann7  .  .  .  the  United  Stotes  Army,  Vietnam. 


^Istence  la  essential 


presence  In  Vlet- 

r  forefathers  said 

to  World  War 


made  by  a  dls- 
tllnian,  my  dear 
lood.  Gen.  Wll- 


Chaliman, 


That  statement 
tingulshed  South  Ca 
Mend  since  his  chili 
Ham  C.  Westmoreland 

Mr.   McCORBIACKll  Mr 
will  the  gentleman  yiela? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Sotith  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  Speaker]  I 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  |Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  this  Is  the  appropriate  time,  be- 
fore the  general  debate  starts,  to  make  a 


few  remarks  that  are 
The  House  of  Rep 
riched  by  the  wonde 
Armed  Services  that 
members  of  that  Co 
Services,  without  re 
committee  that  wo.. 
Interest  of  the  United 
nilttee  that  has  perfo 
most  outstanding  ma 
All  of  the  members 
■re  not  only  dedicated 
dedicated   to   the  pa 
which  should  be  uppei 
of  an  of  us,  the  natlo 
beloved  country. 
As 


iremely  justified, 
itatlves  is  en- 
Commlttee  on 
have,  and  all  the 
ittee  on  Armed 
'^  to  party.  It  Is  a 
for  the  national 
liates.  Itlsaoom- 
led  Its  duties  In  a 
er, 

if  the  committee 
,tors  but  also 
lount  question 
lost  In  the  minds 
il  Interest  of  our 


a  Member  for  jf^ars,  and  now  as 
Speaker,  i  am  very  ^lioud  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Commlttaa  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices In  connection  not  Mj  with  the  pres- 
ent but  also  the  future  life  and  preserva- 
tion of  our  oountrjr.      ! 

Tb«  oommlttee  la  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  as  Ita  «»h«irmf)n  b^he  Hiifiiijn^->yM« 
gentleman  from  SoutbCarollna   [Mr. 


Rivntsl.  Throughout  his  mtlre  service 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  he 
has  been  a  bulwaric  of  strength  in  the 
national  Interest  and  In  the  natlfwial  de- 
fense of  the  United  State*  of  America. 
He  is  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  I 
have  ever  met,  and  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing legislators  of  my  long  period  of  serv- 
ice In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Under  his  leadership  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  other  Members  of  his  committee 
on  both  Bides,  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, his  ccHumittee  has  rendered  service 
to  our  country  which  will  go  down  in 
history  as  occupying  the  outstWKling 
pages  of  the  legislative  history  of  our 
country. 

I  am  praad  to  call  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  one  of  my  close  and  dear 
friends. 

If  I  might.  I  will  give  a  little  secret 
which  I  believe  is  pretty  well  known  to 
the  membership  of  the  House.  Tliere 
Is  the  RepuUlcan  Party  and  there  is  the 
Democratic  Party,  but  there  is  also  a 
McCormack-crat  party,  and  that  party 
consists  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCor- 
mack].  Every  <Hice  in  a  while  seme 
Member  wants  to  become  a  member  of 
that  party,  and  I  say  to  him.  "I  will 
vote  for  you,  but  you  have  to  get  Mxn- 
DEL's  vote."  But  they  cannot  get  It,  so 
it  Is  a  very  exclusive  party.  It  Is  one 
which  conveys  to  me  the  greatest  of  sen- 
timent. I  value  very,  very  much  the 
state  of  mind  occupied  by  ttie  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  in  creating  this 
most  unique  party  in  the  entire  history 
of  our  country  known  as  the  McCor- 
mack-crat  party. 

I  see  smiling  a  few  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  tried  to  be  admitted  as  mem- 
bers of  that  party,  but  they  have  not 
been  able  to  get  in  yet.  because  it  re- 
quires two  votes,  it  being  a  two-member 
party,  and  they  have  not  been  able  to 
get  the  two  vot^ 

That  is  a  little  human  interest  story 
which  I  value  very  much  and  which  win 
always  be  a  treasured  memory  of  mine 
so  long  as  I  live. 

However,  I  particularly  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  entire  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Our  country  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  indebted 
to  this  committee  for  the  dedicated 
manner  in  which  it  has  performed  the 
duties  In  the  national  Interest  and  in 
the  national  defense  of  the  United  States  . 
of  America. 

Leading  that  committee,  enjoying  the 
respect  of  Members  on  both  sides,  is  one 
of  the  most  able  and  on  the  other  hand 
one  of  the  most  humble  gentlonen  I 
have  ever  met.  whom  I  am  proud  to  pay 
tribute  to  on  this  occasion,  the  distin- 
guished gentleaian  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rivers]. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  my  colleaguea.  I  am  more 
than  humbled  by  those  undesored 
words  which  you  heap  on  my  most  un- 
worthy shouldors.  I  pray  each  night — 
and  I  do  pray  each  night— that  I  shall 
always  be  worthy  of  your  friendship.  I 
also  pray  that  I  wUl  merit  and  have  a 
reason  and  a  right  to  deoerve  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  you.  my  ooUeagues. 


You  have  made  me  feel  wonderful.  I 
want  to  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  met 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  win 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
maJcHlty  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
that  anything  anyone  might  say  foUow- 
Ing  the  fine  tribute  of  our  distinguished 
Speaker  would  be  an  anticlimax,  but  I 
think  the  McCormack-crat  party  has 
spoken  and  that  someone  should  repre- 
sent the  Democratic  and  Repubhcan 
Parties  in  the  House.  I  wlU  undertake  to 
do  that,  because  we  have  the  same  high 
regard  for  the  gentleman  as  the  members 
of  his  own  exclusive  club. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  fol- 
lowed in  this  House  during  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  a  man  who  left  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  probably  the  most  re- 
nowned committee  chairman  In  aU  its 
history,  the  distinguished,  lovable,  and 
effective  former  Monber,  the  great  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia.  Carl  Vinson. 

However,  in  this  period  when  great  de- 
mands are  made  on  this  oommlttee  and 
on  its  chairman,  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina  has  flUed  the  large  shoes  of 
Carl  Vinson.  He  hae  filled  this  impor- 
tant poeitim  with  honor,  with  distinc- 
tion, with  ability,  and  wlUi  courage  an/j 
dedication.  He  Is  a  beloved  Member  of 
the  House  and  only  a  few  days  ago  I  had 
the  honor  of  accompanying  the  gentle- 
man to  his  own  dlstdct.  It  was  hearten- 
ing to  me  to  find  out  that  those  who 
have  been  the  closest  to  him  aU  of  Ills 
life  have  the  same  high  regard  and  af- 
fection for  MsKOCL  Rivms  that  we  have 
here. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  bade,  as  you 
pre^de  over  (me  of  the  most  important 
measures  that  wiU  be  considered  by  the 
89th  Congress. 

Mr.  RTVEEtS  oi  South  Carolina.  I 
want  also  to  thank  you,  my  H^^Hfle1^^^h^ 
majority  leader.  I  agree  with  yon.  BoUi 
of  our  parties  ought  to  hang  doaely  to- 
gether, because  there  is  no  reason  for  us 
to  hang  separately.  I  certainly  thank 
you  for  thaw  very  gracious  wtHds. 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
goitleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  W 
course  I  win  yield  to  my  dlstingiilshed 
chairman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Just  like  to  say  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
dlstlngulsbed  gentleman  from  Sooth 
Carolina,  before  he  reached  his  present 
high  and  eminent  position  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
was  placed  upon  the  American  delega- 
tion to  the  NATO  parliamentarians,  of 
which  I  have  tiad  the  honor  to  be  the 
rhalrmwn.  Tlioe  have  been  many  peo- 
ple on  that  body  over  the  11  yean  I  have 
served.  There  is  no  one  who  has  been 
more  faithful  in  his  attendance  at  the 
meetings,  who  has  showed  up  more  faith- 
fully when  the  meetings  started  and 
stayed  untU  they  ended  and  no  one  who 
served  on  the  committee  to  which  he 
was  assigned  and  went  to  all  o(  the  oom- 
mlttee meetings  more  regularly  than  the 
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gentleman  from  South  Caitdlna.  It  h«s 
been  a  privilege  to  have  him  on  the  com- 
mittee. He  has  contributed  a  great  deal 
of  his  Intimate  and  detailed  knowledge 
of  military  affairs.  I  can  tell  you  that 
he  is  held  in  the  same  high  regard 
amongst  the  parliamentarians  of  the  14 
other  nations  who  go  to  this  meeting  as 
he  is  In  this  body.  And,  I  have  always 
been  proud  to  have  had  him  on  that 
committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the  distln- 
Kuished  gentleman  from  Ohio,  because 
It  has  been  a  great  privilege  and  honor 
to  serve  with  him  and  with  the  NATO 
parliamentarians. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  year  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  c(»ne8  before  the 
House  to  present  and  defend  the  annual 
military  procurement  and  research  and 
development  bill.  I  use  the  word  "de- 
fend." I  think  that  this  year  there  is 
little  need  for  defending  the  bilL  The 
world  situation  is  the  defense  for  this 
bill. 

I  might  make  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  committee  has  at  the  one  time  ac- 
cepted all  of  the  Department's  recom- 
mendations while  adding  a  very  substan- 
tial amount  to  the  bill.  This  has  been 
the  subject  of  criticism.  The  theme  of 
the  criticism  appears  to  be  that  in  ac- 
cepting the  Department's  recommenda- 
tions the  committee  rubberstamped 
them,  while  in  adding  to  the  bill  It  was 
plajrlng  an  old  game  of  inserting  pet  proj- 
ects In  the  program. 

Although  it  probably  does  not  war- 
rant answering,  I  am  going  to  answer 
It  because  it  is  so  easy. 

The  committee  accepted  the  Depart- 
ment's bill  because  it  was  a  good  bill — as 
far  as  it  went.  The  committee  made  the 
additions  that  It  did  because  the  Depart- 
ment's program  did  not  go  far  enough. 
And  that  Is  that.    . 

I  am  not  quite  sure  what  a  pet  project 
is  but  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it 
is  one  through  which  the  committee  or 
a  member  might  personally  benefit  in 
some  fashion,  or  a  project  which  is  fa- 
vored on  some  unreasonable  or  idio- 
sjrncratic  basis. 

Now,  I  will  ask  this  one  question. 
Which  of  the  committee's  additions  can 
be  placed  in  either  of  these  categories? 

Who  benefits  from  the  addlUon  of 
medical  evacuation  aircraft?  Our  sick 
and  wounded  from  Vietnam,  that  is  who. 

Who  benefits  from  the  two  nuclear- 
powered  guided  missile  frigates?  The 
people  of  the  United  SUtes,  that  is  who. 

Who  benefits  from  the  addition  of  $11.8 
million  to  speed  along  the  progress  of  our 
follow -on  bomber?  You  benefit,  I  bene- 
fit, and  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  United  States  benefits. 

I  think  that  takes  care  of  the  benefit 
aspect. 

Now,  which  of  the  additions  Is  pet 
from  the  standpoint  of  being  idiosyn- 
cratic? 

Shall  we  say  that  Nike  X  falls  in  that 
category?  If  so,  then  we  must  put  the 
blame  where  it  belongs— on  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Or  shall  we  say  that  the  advanced 
Interceptor,  the  P-12  airplane,  is  one  of 
thcae?    Well,  we  are  In  good  company 


again  because  this,  too.  Is  recommended 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force. 

That  kind  of  criticism  tells  a  great 
deal  about  those  who  make  it  and  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today. 

So  let  me  just  say  this:  the  bill  can  be 
considered  to  be  divided  into  two  parts: 
the  bill  as  It  was  presented  and  the  addi- 
tions which  the  committee  made  to  the 
bill.  The  bill  as  presented  was  good  but 
not  enough.  The  additions  at  least 
helped  to  approximate  enough.  It  is 
that  simple. 

As  you  know,  normally  this  legislation 
covers  only  the  procurement  of  weapons 
and  research  and  development.  But 
once  in  a  while  we  use  it  for  other  pur- 
poses. Last  year,  for  example,  we  used 
it  to  repeal  old,  unnecessary  tonnage  re- 
maining from  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act; 
to  require  specific  authorization  of  the 
Department  of  Defense's  emergency 
fund:  and  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Military  Air  Transport  Service  to  the 
Military  Airlift  Command. 

This  year  we  used  It  as  a  convenient 
vehicle  for  a  military  pay  raise.  This 
could  easily  have  been  in  a  separate  bill 
but  since  everyone  was  so  unanimous  In 
agreeing  that  the  pay  raise  was  necessary 
and  since  extended  hearings  were  not  re- 
quired, this  cut  down  on  our  work  in 
committee  and  your  work  on  the  fioor. 
We  used  it  also  this  year  to  make  sure 
we  do  not  wake  up  some  morning  to  find 
we  have  lost  a  major  weapons  system 
without  the  Congress  knowing  about  it. 
I  will  speak  more  about  both  of  these 
matters  later  on. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Of 
course.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished  whip. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Unfortunately,  I  was 
called  out  of  the  Chamber  when  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  majority 
leader  made  their  remarks,  but  I  would 
like  very  much  to  be  associated  with  those 
remarks.  I  have  served  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  for  many  years, 
and  I  have  the  greatest  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  him. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  inter- 
polate at  this  point  in  my  remarks  to 
make  reference  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara.  There  is,  I  am  afraid,  a 
somewhat  wide  belief  that  Mr.  McNa- 
mara and  I  are  at  sword's  points,  so  to 
speak.  Actually,  nothing  oould  be  fiu-- 
ther  from  the  truth.  I  have  the  great- 
est respect  for  one  of  the  most  capable 
and  dedicated  Cabinet  members  In  the 
history  of  our  country.  He  Is  an  inde- 
fatigable worker,  with  a  finely  timed  and 
analytical  mind.  And  I  mean  every  word 
I  say. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  occasions, 
a  number  of  them,  where  Mr.  McNamara 
and  I — and  indeed  the  Armed  Services 
Committee — have  been  in  disagreement. 
Some  of  the  additions  to  this  bill,  per- 
haps all  of  them,  are  manifestations  of 
our  and  my  disagreement  with  him.  But 
this  is  what  I  wlU  call  a  professional  dif- 
ference of  opinion;  there  Is  nothing  per- 


sonal In  It.  I  think  Mr.  McNamara  is 
right  most  of  the  time.  I  do  not  think  he 
is  right  all  of  the  time  and  where  there 
is  evidence  sufficient  for  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  believe  that  he  is  in 
error  we  have  not  hesitated  to  point  this 
out. 

As  for  the  committee  report  on  this  bill 
which  the  press  appears  to  feel  is  harsh 
on  McNamara,  I  will  say  only  this:  that 
the  statements  which  have  received  wide 
quotation  in  the  press,  if  read  in  full 
context.  It  will  reveal  that  the  commit- 
tee is  engaging  in  a  merely  cautionary 
activity.  The  committee  is  expressing 
ctmcem  that  Mr.  McNamara — only  Iq 
the  sense  that  is  to  some  extent  true  of 
all  of  us— is  perhaps  shortsighted  in  In- 
dividual instances. 

I  talk  with  Mr.  McNamara  with  great 
frequency.  We  counsel  with  each  other 
and  our  personal  relationship  is  of  the 
very  highest  order.  I  respect  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  does  not  return  this  respect. 

We  have  disagreed  in  the  past.  We 
are  in  current  disagreement,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  this  bill  indicates.  And  we 
will  undoubtedy  disagree  in  the  future. 
But  I  never  intend  any  more  for  my- 
self— and  I  am  sure  the  committee  in- 
tends no  more — than  to  exercise  our  re- 
sponsibilities toward  Mr.  McNamara  as 
he  must  exercise  his  responsibilities  to- 
ward the  Congress.  He  is  a  brilliant  pub- 
lic servant  and  I  would  like  once  and  for 
all  to  eliminate  from  all  consideration 
and  discussion  the  possibility  that  there 
Is  something  approximating  a  personal 
feud  between  us.  I  am  not  feuding  and  I 
know  he  is  not  feuding.  We  will  try  to 
do  our  job  here  in  the  Congress  and  he 
will  continue  in  the  same  fashion  in  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

It  is  entirely  clear  to  me  that  Secre- 
tary McNamara  is  the  man  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  be  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  do  not 
forget  that  and  I  think  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  becoming  more  and  more 
aware  of  the  true  function  of  the  Con- 
gress.   And  that  is  all  there  is  to  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  going  into  the 
procurement,  research  and  development, 
and  pay  raise  which  the  bill  covers,  I 
want  to  draw  your  particular  attention 
to  the  committee  report.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  most  comprehensive  report  ever 
issued  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  this  annual  bill.  You  will  note  that 
it  is  108  pages  long  and  I  feel  that  vir- 
tually every  question  which  might  arise 
in  your  mind  is  answered  in  the  report. 
And  I  will  point  out  that  there  is  at  the 
end  of  it  a  table  of  contents  which  will 
lead  you  to  your  area  of  interest  with  no 
trouble  whatsoever. 

Now,  to  the  bill  itself. 

The  bill,  not  including  the  pay  raise 
which  I  will  deal  with  later,  totals 
$17,858,059,000  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  for  research  and 
development.  The  procurement  portion 
of  the  bill  is  $10.6  billion  and  the  research 
and  development  portion  is  $7.3  billion. 
The  overall  total  of  the  bill  that  I  just 
mentioned— $17.8  biUlon— Is  $931.1  mil- 
lion more  than  the  bUl  as  introduced. 
Only  $19.9  mUllon  of  the  added  amount 


the  defilrablllty 

a  nimiber  of 

aircraft.    In  es- 

addition  of  the 

ie  production  line 

parenthetically   I 

Senate  commit- 

»te  passed,  the 

Ion. 

(1.2  million:  The 


June  IJt,  1966 

represents  an  addiU(x4l  request  by  the 
Department  of  Def en8( '.. 

I  will  deal  with  thes^j  additions  briefly. 
We  added: 

ADICBA]-^ 

FVv  F-12  aircraft,  $i4  million:  This  Is 
a  version  of  the  A-1 L  which  was  im- 
veiled,  so  to  speak,  b;  r\  the  President  a 
little  over  2  years  ag<u 
2,000  miles  an  hour.  I|  was  added  by  the 
committee  liecause  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Depar^ent  of  the  Air 
Force  have  recommei 
of  producing  and  depl^ 
these  F-12's  Intercept 
sence,  the  reason  for 
funds  is  to  Insure  that 
can  be  kept  open, 
might  mention  that 
tee  added,  and  the 
bill  with  this  same  ad( 

For  CX-2  aircraft, 
matter  of  aeromedicall^acuation  of  sick 
and  injured  membeng  of  the  Armed 
Forces  has  long  been  ione  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  committee.  It  was  disap- 
pointing, therefore,  to  find  that  no  pro- 
vision had  been  made  In  the  budget  for 
this  capability.  I  aml$ware,  Mr.  Bates 
is  aware,  and  other  meinbers  of  the  com- 
mlttee  know  from  persi>hal  investigations 
that  there  is  a  very  teal  need  for  the 
replacement  of  some  6f  the  obsolescent 
aircraft  now  being  usejd  for  our  sick  and 
Injured  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

For  additional  alrcrfatft  and  electronic 
equipment  for  TV  broaflcasting  facilities 
in  Vietnam,  $20  milUoi 
that  this  amendment 
CHAitBERLAiN.  a  memi 
tee  who  was  in  Vietni 
one  of  the  aircraft  which  is  transmitting 
TV  programs  to  our  troops  over  there. 

As  you  will  recall,  one  or  two  of  these 
planes  were  seriously  oimaged  In  an  at- 
tack on  the  Saigon  airfield  and  I  think 
the  least  we  can  do  is  t^|  provide  this  kind 
of  entertainment  and  jiielaxatlon  for  the 
troops.  Actually  theb  will  be  both 
AM  and  FM  broadcast  facilities,  tele- 
typewriter facilities,  aind  other  capabil- 
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\\  I  might  mention 
offered  by  Mr. 
of  the  commlt- 
and  who  fiew  on 


nature   In   these 


Ities  of  a   classified 
aircraft. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  U  \  me? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  siuth  Carolina.  I 
am  deUghted  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentlemi^  from  New  York 
iMr.  Stratton]  i 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  sec^hd  the  statement 
of  our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rn™;Rs],  with  regardlio  these  aircraft 
and  repeat  that  a  ^iry  distinguished 
member  of  the  subcoi 
the  trip  to  Vietnam. 


Michigan  [Mr.  Cha: 
a  very  strong  spoki 
gram  over  the  years 

man  that  the  cL 

referred  to  a  moment 
this  flight  Just  foUa 
the  VIetcong  on  the 


Nhut. 

tlons,    subsequently 

was  persuaded  that 


ttee  that  made 
gentleman  from 
1  has  been 
for  this  pro- 
e  Is  the  gentle- 
n   [Mr.  Rnms] 
:o  as  having  made 
g  the  attack  by 
istrip  at  Tan  Son 


As  a  result  of 'his  recommetula- 

he    subcommittee 

.tills  program  is  a 

▼ery  vital  one  and  s^juld  have  much 


greater  support  than 


certainly  want  to  end>r8e  what  the  ills 


it  does  have.    I 


tingulshed  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  said,  nsonely,  these  idanes  are 
a  very  vital  part  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  very  much,  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
He  took  quite  a  chance;  he  to6k.  quite  a 
chance. 

Nike  :S  represents  the  next  addition: 
We  added  a  total  of  $167.9  million  of 
which  $153.5  is  for  procurement  and  $14.4 
for  research  and  development.  We 
have  long  felt  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  did  not  have  a  proper  sense  of 
urgency  In  the  fleld  of  the  anU-balltstic 
mls^e  defense  system.  This  added  au- 
thority could  save  about  1  year  In  the 
time  required  between  a  deplojmient  de- 
cision and  achievement  of  the  flrst  oper- 
ational capability.  I  believe  in  saving 
this  1  year.  Considerable  detailed  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  Nike  X  and  our 
rationale  In  making  the  addition  that  we 
did  appear  on  pages  16  and  17  of  the  re- 
port. 

VAVAL  VKSBBUB 

We  added  $258.3  million  to  the  bill  for 
two  nuclear-powered  guided  missile  frig- 
ates. Actually  one  of  them  is  a  reau- 
thorization of  a  ship  that  was  in  last 
year's  bill  and  for  which  $20  million  was 
appropriated  but  hot  released  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

I  could  go  on  for  a  very  long  time  ex- 
plaining this  particular  addition  to  the 
bill  but  I  will  say  Uttle  rilore  than  it  Is  the 
unanimous  belief  of  the  committee  that 
we  must  get  started  on  a  nuclear  Navy. 
So  far  the  Department — and  I  refer  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  not  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy — ^has  shown  a  most 
unimaginative  iqiproach  to  this  vital  area 
of  our  offensive  and  defensive  capability. 
As  a  resiilt  of  this  we  find  ourselves  today 
in  the  same  position  with  respect  to  sur- 
face vessels  that  we  found  ourselves  some 
years  ago  with  respect  to  the  Polaris  sub- 
marines. If  the  Congress  had  not  taken 
a  hand  in  the  case  of  Polaris,  we  might 
still  not  have  them  in  our  fleet. 

In  this  general  connection,  I  will  draw 
your  attention  to  pages  17  and  18  of  the 
c(»nmlttee  report  which  contain  a  rela- 
tively brief  statonent  of  our  reasons  for 
adding  these  two  nuclear-powered  frig- 
ates. But  another  section  of  the  report 
starting  on  page  24  and  extending 
through  page  59  deals  with  the  subject  of 
nuclear  propulsion  for  ships  in  a  fashion 
that  you  will  not  have  seen  before.  That 
we  should  have  a  nuclear  Navy  is  not  only 
persuasively  presented  on  these  pages, 
it  is  presented  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
make  one  wonder  why  we  do  not  have 
one  today.  This  Is  a  serious  area  of 
deficiency  in  our  military  posture  and 
(Hie  which  the  whole  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  bending  every  effort  to 
correct. 

After  nearly  8  years  of  having  one  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  carrier,  and  of 
many  attempts  by  the  Congress  to  have 
the  next  two  carriers — the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  the  America— silso  nuclear 
powered,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
finally  requested  funds  in  this  bill  for 
a  second  nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
rier.   It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  Depart- 


ment of  Defense  begin  to  swing  around 
to  the  views  held  so  long  by  our  com- 
mittee and  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  that  our  country  should 
have  more  nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
riers. 

The  struggle  has  now  moved  to  another 
front — ^the  escorts  for  the  "aircraft  car- 
riers. The  Department  of  Dtf  ense  has 
not  allowed  the  nuclear  powered  frigate 
for  which  the  Congress  authorised  $l!ro.5 
million  last  year  and  for  which,  as  I 
mentioned,  it  appropriated  $20  million  to 
be  built.  This  ship,  together  with  the 
Tnixtun.  which  the  Congress  changed  in 
fiscal  year  1962  from  conventional  to 
nuclear  powered,  and  the  Bainbridge. 
which  was  authorized  in  1959,  would 
form  three  ships  out  of  the  four -ship 
minimum  required  for  a  task  group  to 
protect  the  nuclear  carrier  Enterprise. 
So  In  order  to  complete  the  four-ship 
escorts  for  the  Enterprise,  our  conunlt- 
tee  has  not  only  reauthorized  the  $130.5 
million  not  appropriated  last  year,  but 
has  also  authorized  an  additional  nu- 
clear powered  frigate  at  $127.8  million. 
These  four  would  constitute  the  first  nu- 
clear powered  task  group  in  our  history. 
The  advantages  of  having  this  kind  of  a 
group  which  can  move  around  at  high 
speeds  without  having  to  worry  about  the 
logistics  of  a  fuel  oU  supply  are,  of  course, 
tremendous. 

Let  me  say  this  about  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  and  I  want 
the  gentleman  from  Callfomla  to  hear 
this— the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Eneisy  has  done  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive Jobs  that  this  country  has  ever  had 
done  by  a  committee  in  trying  to  get  for 
you  surface  nuclear  ships.  We  have 
plenty  of  submarines.  But  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  has  been 
working  day  and  night  begging  the 
country  to  wake  up.  And  to  the  eternal 
credit  of  that  committee,  I  want  to  say 
they  have  helped  us  to  persuade  the  DOD 
to  build  a  new  carrier  and  we  ^re  asking 
the  DOD  In  terms  that  I  thliik  will  be 
rather  explicit  to  build  these  two  frigates. 
I  will  get  to  that  a  little  more  In  detail 
later  on. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carcdlna.  Of 
course,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlonan  for  his  kind  remarks  about 
the  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in  this 
particular  field  that  Is  related  so  closeb' 
to  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet — and  I  would 
like  to  have  some  time  later  so  that  I 
can  o(Hnment  in  more  detail  on  this  par- 
ticular point— but  I  would  like  to  say  I 
have  served  with  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  in  this  House  for  34 
years.  The  gentleman  fnnn  South  Car- 
olina represents  a  different  type  of  dis- 
trict than  I  represent.  This,  I  think.  Is 
one  of  the  strengtiis  of  our  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— ^that  we  can  represent  our 
districts  as  we  see  fit  and  as  we  bdleve 
they  should  be  represented  and  we  can 
differ  with  each  other  on  many,  many 
different  questioits,  and  yet  we  can  be 
personal  friends  and  we  can  have  re«pect 
for  each  other. 
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I  want  the  gentlemaii  from  South 
Carolina  to  know  that  In  my  24  years  of 
service  with  him,  I  have  considered  him 
as  my  friend.  I  am  proud  to  say  he  is  my 
friend.  He  has  always  been  friendly 
toward  me  and  I  have  tried  to  be  and  do 
the  same.  I  do  respect  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  and  commend  him 
for  the  fine  Job  he  has  been  doing  as 
chairman  of  this  very  important,  one 
of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most 
important  committees — the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services— our  defense  commit- 
tee. He  has  done  a  magnificent  job. 
He  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  a  great 
man  from  Georgia,  Carl  Vinson,  and  he 
has  had  some  big  shoes  to  fill.  But  I 
want  the  gentleman  to  know  I  believe, 
and  I  believe  I  express  the  opinion  of 
most  of  my  colleagues  from  the  State 
of  California,  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  has  done  a  magnificent 
Job.  He  has  worked  hard.  He  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  one  thing  that  we  are 
all  dedicated  to,  and  that  is  the  defense 
of  our  Nation.  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  publicly  of  my  high  regard  for 
him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  this 
nuclear  matter,  I  want  to  say  we  have 
either  built  or  are  building  or  there  liave 
been  authorised  about  99  nuclear  sub- 
marines. 

We  know  that  the  Soviets  have  put 
their  naval  eggs  all  In  the  submarine  bas- 
ket, you  might  say.  They  have  the  great- 
est fleet  of  submarines.  They  have 
announced  that  they  have  more  than 
400  submarines  in  the  weir.  While  we 
do  not  have  that  many,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  we  do  have,  in  the  numerous 
submarines  which  have  been  developed 
over  the  last  10  or  15  years  under  the  able 
guidance  of  Admiral  Rickover.  we  feel, 
the  most  efficient  and  most  capable  sub- 
marine fleet  that  there  is  In  the  world. 

They  are  capaUe  of  going  uninter- 
ruptedly around  the  world  a  number  of 
times.  If  necessary,  without  refueling. 
They  have  a  tremendous  capacity  to 
launch  Polaris  missiles.  Nuclear  war- 
heads stand  as  a  real  bulwark  between 
the  free  world  and  the  slave  world  today. 

The  Defense  Committee  has  funded 
these  nuclear-powered  submarines  and 
has  funded  the  Enterprise,  the  Bain- 
bridoe,  and  the  Long  Beach.  Now  you 
are  proposing  these  two  frigates  should 
be  nuclear  powered.  I  wUl  not  go  Into 
the  reasons  why  this  is  a  sound  conclu- 
sion. I  agree  perfectly  with  the  gentle- 
man that  as  we  move  Into  the  field  of  the 
defense  of  our  Nation,  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  a  second  best.  We  must  have 
first  Htest  In  all  items  of  defense  of  our 
Nation. 

I  want  to  pay  my  particular  compli- 
ments to  the  gentleman  from  South  Car- 
olina and  the  members  of  his  committee 
and  I  wish  to  caU  the  attenUon  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  we  have  in  the 
ranking  men  on  our  c<»nmittee  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Batbs] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PmciI.  who  are  also  on  the  Defense  Com- 
mittee. So  we  have  a  very  close  relation- 
ship between  those  two  gentlemen  said 
the  balance  of  the  Defense  Committee, 
and  we  have  tried  to  correlate  our  In- 
fonnatlon  with  the  Defense  Committee 
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In  such  a  way  that  we  can  work  together 
toward  achieving  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation. 

I  wish  to  express  my  confidence  in  the 
gentleman  hi  this  nuclear  field  that  he  is 
proposing  for  surface  transportation,  and 
assure  him  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  every  member  of  it — and 
there  is  not  a  member  who  is  in  disagree- 
ment— will  support  to  the  fullest  extent 
that  portion  and  the  other  portions  of 
this  bill  that  the  gentleman  is  presenting. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  want  to  urge  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  the  House  to  get  the 
report  recently  released  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  the'sub- 
Ject  of  nuclear  surface  propulsion  and 
nuclear  surface  ships.  It  Is  a  master- 
piece, and  that  committee  deserves  the 
great  and  the  everlasting  appreciation  of 
the  Congress. 

I  want  also  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  what  he  said  about 
me.  You  know  and  I  know  I  do  not  de- 
serve it,  but  it  is  wonderful  of  you  to  say 
it  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  you. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  should  like  to  Join  my  col- 
league f rem  California,  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
and  my  good  friend  from  South  Carolina 
in  their  presentation  of  this  particular 
subject  under  discussion,  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  our  country. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

As  you  know,  our  committee  is  non- 
partisan. c<Hnpletely  nonpartisan. 

Now  that  we  have  gone  to  another  area 
of  activity  in  trying  to  bring  to  you  nu- 
clear-surface ships,  I  point  out.  as  I  have 
said  previously,  that  last  year  we  ap- 
proved and  authorized  $150  million  for  a 
nuclear  frigate.  $20  million  was  made 
available  for  the  long  leadtime  items, 
and  nothing  was  done  about,  it.  This 
ship,  together  with  the  Truxton,  which  Is 
being  built — and  I  ask  you  to  listen  to 
this — the  Truxton  that  is  being  built  is 
a  nuclear  ship. 

It  started  off  as  a  conventional  ship. 
Who  changed  it?  The  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Now  this  ship,  along  with  the  Truxton 
and  the  Bainbridge — the  building  of 
which  was  started  In  1959— and  the  En- 
terprise are  all  we  have.  We  do  not  have 
anything  else. 

Listen  to  this.  How  many  nuclear 
ships  do  we  have?  We  have  four.  How 
many  are  running?  Three.  Imagine 
that.  We  do  not  like  this.  The  Truxton 
is  being  built.  We  have  the  "Big  E."  we 
have  the  Long  Beach,  we  have  the  Bain- 
bridge.  and  we  have  the  Truxton.  This 
Is  the  Inventory.  This  Is  so  ridlculotis, 
It  is  ridiculous. 

Why  do  we  want  to  have  these  surface 
nuclear  ships?  I  will  explain  why.  We 
want  to  have  a  nuclear  task  force.  We 
do  not  have  one.  Our  nuclear  task  force 
Is  comprlaed  of  five  ships;  the  carrier 


and  the  four  escorts.  So  we  have  the 
"Big  E."  and  we  have  the  Long  Beach-1 
which  I  would  not  use  for  an  escort  but 
if  we  have  nothing  else,  we  have  to  use  It 
So  we  have  the  "Big  E"  and  we  have  the 
four  escorts.  We  leave  Long  Beach 
CaUf..  or  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  head 
west.  How  would  we  leave  Long  Beach 
or  San  Francisco?  At  full  speed,  wide 
open.  How  long  will  those  ships  run  wide 
open?  For  10  years.  That  is  what  a 
nuclear  task  force  will  do. 

When  the  nuclear  task  force  arrives 
it  will  be  ready  to  go,  because  at  every 
step  of  the  way  the  airplanes  can  take 
off  the  carrier,  and  the  escorts  can  per- 
form other  duties  which  cannot  be  done 
now.  This  hmjpened  the  other  day  to 
a  degree,  when  the  "Big  E"  went  to  the 
Pacific.  When  she  arrived  there,  her 
pilots  were  ready  to  go.  The  minute  they 
got  there,  they  got  into  the  war,  they  got 
into  the  fight. 

We  want  that.  We  ask  the  Members 
to  let  us  give  the  country  these  things 
We  demand  that  the  DOD  give  us  a 
nuclear  task  force. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  are  willing  not 
only  to  have  a  fuU  nuclear  task  force. 
but  we  are  willing  to  have  a  mixed  task 
force,  to  have  two  brandnew  frigates  and 
two  brandnew  conventional  frigates,  so 
that  we  may  try  It  out  and  see  how  the 
mixed  force  works.  We  think  It  wise. 
Admiral  Rickover  highly  recommends  it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  South  Carolina  has  consumed 
1  hour. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaioUna.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  may  proceed. 

■KSKMCB    ANB    mVBLOPIBMT 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
research  and  development  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  Defense 
totaled  $6.9  billion.  Defense  witnesses 
testified  that  the  amount  in  the  budget 
reflected  a  reduction  of  $1.2  billion  by 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Of  this  amount,  $791  million  is  directly 
research  and  development  effort,  with 
the  remainder  being  taken  from  appro- 
priations supporting  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year— 1966— 
the  Congress  has  been  asked  to  authorize 
and  appropriate  over  $12  billion  in  sup- 
plemental funds  to  support  our  efforts  in 
southeast  Asia.  Included  in  these  sup- 
plementals  was  less  than  $152  million  for 
research  and  development. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
feels — and  feels  strongly — that  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  much  too  austere  in  the  re- 
search and  devdopment  area.  The  miU- 
taty  departments  advised  the  committee 
of  numerous  projects  in  their  current 
programs  which  would  require  additional 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1967.  It  was  stated 
that  these  funds  would  have  to  come 
from  available  resources,  through  refMX>- 
graming  actioas  or  through  use  of  the 
emergency  fund. 
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Director  of 
leering — and 
sNamara's  prin- 
1 — Informed  the 


And  you,  Mr.  Chalmiin,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  commltteev  know  what  it 
means  to  use  the  reprograming  proce- 
dure or  the  emergency  Rmd  for  these  es- 
sential projects.  It  m^fuis  that  the  di- 
rect control  of  the  Conuress  is  very  sub- 
stantially lost  when  theie  procedures  are 
used.  1 1 

In  addition,  the  miliary  departments 
identified  niunerous  projects  that  were 
not  included  in  the  bq^et  because  the 
requirements  had  arisen  subsequent  to 
the  budget  submission  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  to  the  Congress.  It  was 
said  that  these  projects  also  would  re- 
quire funds  in  the  coming  year. 

Incidentally,  I  think  k  very  important 
to  note  that  Dr.  Foster 
Defense  Research  and 
who  acts  as  Secretary 
dpal  adviser  in  this  fie 
committee  that  many  tit  these  projects 
which  were  excluded  tifom  the  budget 
have  his  support.  I 

Again,  the  report  dealu  in  considerable 
detail  with  the  additions  In  the  research 
and  development  area  end  you  will  find 
this  explanatory  material  on  pages  18 
to  23.  j , 

Here  are  the  major  projects: 

First  The  manned  l^rbiting  labora- 
tory for  which  $80  million  was  added. 

Second.  Nike  X,  $l4.i  million. 

Third.  The  advanced  aerial  fire  sup- 
port system — ^AAFSS— $8.8  million. 

Fourth.  Medium-range  air-to-surface 
guided  missile  Condor,  $^6.6  million. 

Fifth.  Antisubmarine  warfare  pro- 
grams, slightly  over  $50  million. 

Sixth.  Deep  '  submengence  program, 
$«.6  million.  T\ 

Seventh.  The  P-117-irpX— $22.3  mil- 
Uon.  11 

Eighth.  Rapid  respoiue  research  and 
development  for  support  of  our  forces  in 
southeast  Asia.  $15  milWon;  and  last 

Ninth.  Eleven  mlllloft  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  fori  the  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraift— AMSA. 

All  of  these  programs  you  have  heard 
something  about,  but  I  pun  sure  that  you 
are  particularly  famili^  with  the  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  aircraft  since 
we  had  extended  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  hearings  onllthe  need  for  a 
follow-on  bomber.  An^  like  the  area  of 
nuclear  propulsion  for  our  naval  sur- 
face ships,  we  are  golngi  to  press  for  an 
advanced  bomber,  too.  [Jit  is  an  old  and 
homely  phrase,  but  thl^  committee  all 
agrees  that  we  do  not  irfnit  all  our  eggs 
In  a  missUe  basket,  and  1  have  the  feel- 
ing that  this  Committee  is  in  agreement 
with  that  principle.       1 1 

I  will  now  deal  brleflir  with  the  pro- 
gram as  submitted  by  th$  Department  of 
Defense,  and  I  will  drat*  your  attention 
to  the  table  on  page  6  of  ihe  report  which 
sets  out  in  immediatelilimderstandable 
fashion  the  amount  of]  iauthority  being 
granted  for  the  various  eategorles  of  pro- 
curement for  the  three  departments  and 
the  amounts  authorizedj  (or  research  and 
development. 

The  individual  prograUis  begin  on  page 
64  of  the  report  where  j  i|u  will  find  a  de- 
twled  description  of  al  iof  the  items  hi 
we  Army  program.  Ea  ii  of  the  aircraft, 
nussiles  and  tracked  coi  libat  vehicles  are 


listed  and  described,  llie  Army  pro- 
gram extends  to  page  70. 

It  totals  almost  $1.5  billion. 

The  Navy  program  begins  on  page  71 
of  the  report,  and  again  all  of  the  flzed- 
whig  ah-craft  and  helicopters,  the  Side- 
winder missile,  and  all  the  other  missiles, 
both  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  are 
listed  and  described. 

It  totals  about  $3.8  billion  which,  of 
course,  hicludes  $2  billion  for  ships. 

The  Air  Force  program  begins  on  page 
77  and,  agahi,  contains  all  of  the  detail 
which  I  have  referred  to. 

It  totals  about  $5.2  billion. 

The  D^iartment's  original  research 
and  development  program  begins  on  page 
82  and  extends  for  10  pages. 

In  addition  to  the  money  changes  that 
I  have  dealt  with  in  the  bill  both  in  the 
area  of  procxuiement  and  research  and 
development,  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  that  the  committee  made  a  few  other 
changes.  For  example,  on  page  5  of  the 
bill  you  will  find  that  in  addition  to  au- 
thorizing the  two  nuclear-powered  guldeid 
missile  frigates  which  I  dealt  with  earlier, 
the  c(Mnmlttee  has  added  the  following 
language: 

Notwithstanding  the  proTlslons  of  any 
other  law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  proceed  with  the 
design,  engineering,  and  construction  of  the 
two  nuclear  powered  giUded  mlsaUe  frigates 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  purpose  of  this  language  Is  obvi- 
ous. It  says,  in  effect.  Congress  wants 
a  nuclear  Navy  and  we  Intend  that  the 
DeiMirtment  of  Defense  go  ahead  and  get 
started  on  it. 

Another  change  made  by  the  commit- 
tee was  the  addition  of  title  IV  which 
appears  on  page  9  of  the  bill.  The  lan- 
guage we  added  here,  shnply  stated,  for- 
bids the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  any  major  weapons  system 
until  he  had  advised  the  Congress  of  all 
of  the  pertinent  details  relating  to  his 
proposed  action. 

You  will  recall  the  recent  report  of  the 
committee  which  told  a  rather  horren- 
dous tale  of  a  proposal  to  phase  out  the 
B-58  iXHUber,  our  only  supersonic  bomb- 
er. Not  only  did  we  here  in  the  Congress 
know  nothing  about  this  pnHXieal  until 
we  saw  It  in  the  press,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force  never  even  heard  <rf  it 
until  he  saw  reference  made  to  it  in  a 
draft  memorandum  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  the  President.  This  is  bad 
business.  We  cannot  allow  this  kind  of 
thing  to  go  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Candina.  may  yield  himself 
10  addltlcmal  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  made  reference  to  the 
excellence  of  the  committee  report.  We 
all  here  on  the  floor  today  are  members 
of  committees  of  the  C<»gre6s.  And  we 
know  where  committee  reports  come 
from:  they  are  written  by  the  staff  un- 


der, of  course,  the  overall  supervision  of 
the  committee.  We  are  all  proud  of  the 
fine  work  done  by  oiu*  counsels  and  our 
staff.  I  trust  you  will  hidulge  me  when 
I  say  that  on  Ci«>ltol  Hill  there  Is  no 
more  dedicated — ^no  more  hsirder  work- 
ing—and no  more  Imaginative — staff 
than  that  of  ttie  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  Erety  one  of  them 
is  a  professional  in  the  highest  sense  of 
that  word.  I  think  every  member  of  the 
committee  shares  my  respect  for  our 
staff  and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  them,  and  each  one  of  than. 

The  House,  on  April  6,  approved  Hit. 
14122.  a  bill  reo(»nmended  by  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  which 
would,  if  enacted,  authorize  an  across- 
the-board  Federal  civilian  salary  adjust- 
ment of  apiM^xlmately  2.87  percent. 
Since  this  recommendation  has  t>een 
acted  upon  favorably  by  the  House  and 
Is  In  general  accord  with  the  views  of 
the  President  in  which  he  recommended 
a  direct  salary  increase  ot  2.89  percent 
for  Federal  civilian  employees,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  believes  that 
a  comparable  and  equitable  increase  in 
the  basic  pay  of  uniformed  services  per- 
sonnel is  fully  justified. 

As  Members  of  this  Committee  are 
aware,  last  year  the  Congress  authorised 
3  substantial  increase  in  military  pay 
which  averaged  10.4  percent.  Also  in- 
cluded In  the  pay  adjustment  made  in 
last  year's  legislation  was  an  effort  by 
the  Congress  to  overcome  serious  inequi- 
ties hi  the  compensation  provided  mili- 
tary personnel  with  less  than  2  years  of 
service.  That  group  of  personnel,  officer 
and  enlisted  alike,  received  an  average 
increase  of  18  percent  In  basic  pay. 
Thus,  with  the  enactment  of  the  1965 
Military  Pay  Act.  the  committee  had  es- 
tablished a  new  and  more  equitable  re- 
lationship among  the  various  grades  in 
the  military  pay  structure. 

"nie  legislation  unbodied  in  this  bill 
providing  an  increase  in  uniformed  serv- 
ices pay  does  not  alter  this  grade  rela- 
tionship estidilished  in  the  1965  pay  act 
shice  it  will  provide  a  flat  across-the- 
board  Increase  of  3.2  percent  for  all  c^cer 
and  enUsted  grades  alike. 

There  was  also  embodied  in  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Pay  Act  of  1965  a  new 
reqidrement,  section  1088  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  which  provided  that 
the  President  would  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress by  January  1.  1967.  a  detailed  re- 
port concerning  recommended  adjust- 
ments and  changes  in  the  principles  and 
concepts  of  the  compensation  system 
established  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services.  An  Intensive  review  of  these 
principles  and  concepts  is  presently  un- 
derway within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  should,  when  completed,  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  essential  tiack- 
ground  information  relative  to  the  desir- 
ability of  effecting  changes  In  the  mili- 
tary compensation  system.  Therefore, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  did  not 
attempt  to  alter  or  effect  any  changes 
In  the  uniformed  services  basic  pay  struc- 
ture at  this  time,  and  recommended  a 
flat  across-the-board  increase  of  92  per- 
cent. 
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The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  htis 
been  advised  that  the  executive  branch 
baa  no  objection  to  the  3.2-percent  in- 
crease in  basic  pay  recommended  by  the 
committee  and  embodied  in  this  bill. 

The  annual  cost  of  this  increase  in 
military  pay  is  approximately  $356  mil- 
lion. 

The  effective  date  of  the  military  pay 
increase  would  coincide  with  that  au- 
thorized by  the  House  for  civilian  em- 
ployees—that is,  July  1.  1966. 

And  that,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members 
of  the  House,  is  the  bill.  It  is  a  neces- 
sarily large  and  comprehensive  bill  and, 
again.  I  will  mention  that  so  is  the  re- 
port that  accompanies  it.  I  have  tried  to 
deal  with  the  outstandingly  important 
details  of  the  bill,  and  I  hope  I  have 
done  so  to  your  satisfaction.  But  I  will 
point  out  that  for  those  who  wish  addi- 
tional and  more  detailed  information,  the 
report  will,  I  believe,  satisfy  even  the 
most  exacting. 

The  vote  on  this  bill  in  committee  was 
33  to  0.  The  House  will  make  no  mis- 
take in  voting  with  the  the  same  pre- 
ponderance. 
This  is  what  we  are  asking  you  to  do. 
Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  mVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
HVatsowI 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  RzvkhsI  and  I  share  the 
same  aspirations  for  this  country,  espe- 
cially as  they  relate  to  the  defense  of  the 
country. 

I  sat  back  there.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
pride,  as  I  listened  to  the  able  chairman 
present  this  bill,  pride  as  a  Member  of 
this  great,  august  body,  but  most 
especially  pride  as  a  fellow  South  Caro- 
linian. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues here  that  certainly  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  holds  Mendel  Rtvzbs  In 
the  highest  possible  regard. 

The  evidence  of  that  Is  the  fact  that 
he  does  not  have  either  Republican  or 
Democratic  opposition  in  the  forthcom- 
ing election.  Further  evidence  of  that  is 
the  fact  that  South  Carolina  has  honored 
lilm  as  probably  we  have  never  honored 
any  man  and  that  is  by  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  MXNDKL  RivKRS  While  he  is  still 
living,  as  we  did  just  recently  in  his  home 
county  of  Charleston. 

We  are  proud  of  you,  Msndxl  Rivirs. 
While  perhaps  some  might  try  to  make 
derogatory  remarks  about  you,  we  of 
South  Carolina  are  proud  of  your  dedl- 
,  cation  to  duty  and  your  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  that  is  probably  equaled  by  no 
other  man.  We  are  proud  of  you  for  the 
long  hours  that  you  have  worked  so  hard 
trying  to  give  our  men  in  Vietnam  as  well 
as  all  our  servicemen  the  best  possible 
equipment  in  order  to  defend  this  coun- 
try of  ours. 

So  as  a  South  Carolinian  and  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  we  are  indeed 
proud  of  you.  I  am  proud  to  claim  you 
as  my  friend  regardless  of  whether  you 
are  a  Democrat  or  an  Independent. 
Above  all,  you.  Just  as  I,  try  to  be  loyal 
Americans  and  I  am  proud  at  this  time 


to  commend  you  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  and  of  this  oounlJ7- 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
want  to  say  this  to  you,  my  dear  friend, 
you  know  the  affection  I  have  for  you. 
You  will  always  be  my  friend  and  you 
will  never  hear  me  say  anything  against 
you  because  I  luiow  of  your  love  for  our 
country,  and  I  know  what  you  mean  to 
your  people.  Your  people  think  pretty 
well  of  you,  Albert,  and  so  do  I  and  I 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  has  consumed  1 
hour  and  17  minutes. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  magnificent 
statement.  He  has  not  only  said  what  I 
had  in  mind,  but  has  far  surpassed  it. 
It  has  been  a  real  honor  and  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  serve  with  him  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  now  for 
some  17  years,  but  it  has  been  with  even 
greater  pride  that  I  have  sat  by  his  side 
during  the  last  2  years  while  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

His  work  has  been  unsurpassed.  As 
great  as  that  pleasure  has  been  in  the 
professional  sense,  I  would  like  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  personal  sense  my 
affection  for  him  is  as  great.  I  consider 
him  to  be  a  very  dear  friend.  I  have 
traveled  with  him  from  the  sands  of  Af- 
rica to  the  icy  wastes  of  the  North  Pole. 
He  is  a  dedicated  American.  He  is  a  man 
who  is  informed.  He  is  a  mtui  who  knows 
the  intricacies  of  airplanes.  He  can  spell 
out  in  detail  the  master  plan  of  our  bases 
In  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  world. 
The  hours  that  he  puts  in  In  his  office 
cannot  be  equaled  by  any  man  In  this 
Chamber,  and  I  would  advise  my  col- 
leagues if  sometimes  you  cannot  sleep 
be  it  5  o'clock  or  6  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
call  the  office  of  Mendel  Rivers.  You  will 
find  him  answering  that  call  at  liis  desk 
In  his  office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican Member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  want  to  say  that  our 
chairman  has  gone  to  unprecedented 
lengths  to  keep  me  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  informed  so  that 
when  a  decision  is  made  by  our  commit- 
tee, it  is  not  the  decision  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  Mkndxl 
Rivers,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
but  it  is  a  decision  that  is  responsive  to 
the  will  and  the  desires  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  with  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
chairman. 

Mr.  RTViaiS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.  There  Is  nothing  else  I  can  say. 
Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  authorizes  ap- 
propriations amounting  to  $17.8  billion. 


$10  billion  of  which  is  for  the  procure- 
ment of  shipe  and  missiles,  research  de- 
velopment, and  track  vehicles;  $7  billion 
of  which  is  for  resesirch  and  development. 
So  on  the  one  hand  we  have  an  expendi- 
ture of  over  $10  billion  for  all  these  vari- 
ous items  of  procurement,  and  on  the 
other  hand  almost  an  equivalent  sunount 
Xp'r  research  and  development  alone. 

I  think  this  points  out  to  us  the 
technical  world  in  which  we  live,  where 
research  is  almost  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
curanent  of  the  hardware  that  is  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  I  think  it  Indicates 
how  much  time,  effort,  brains,  and  money 
we  are  putting  into  research. 

In  the  last  generation  we  have  un- 
locked the  secrets  of  the  atom.  We  have 
pierced  the  hidden  sanctltx  of  space.  We 
have  gone  to  greater  depths  in  the  ocean 
than  man  has  ever  known  before,  and 
these  developments  have  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

This  bill  we  have  before  us  today  Is 
the  largest  bill  of  its  kind  that  has  ever 
been  presented  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  should  like  to  address  myself 
to  the  reasons  for  it. 

First.  Whether  a  person  be  a  housewife 
or  a  Member  of  this  body,  he  or  she  is 
aware  of  the  costs  of  inflation.  That 
has  had  its  impact. 

Second.  Technological  advancements 
have  a  high  price  tag  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  weapon  systems.  During 
World  War  n  we  spent  $4  million  for  a 
submarine.  Today  a  Polaris  submarine 
costs  $150  million. 

In  World  War  n  a  destroyer  cost  $7 
million.  Today  a  destroyer  costs  $67 
million. 

During  World  War  n  «m  aircraft 
carrier  cost  $55  million;  today,  without 
the  airplanes  on  It,  it  costs  a  half  bUIion 
dollars. 

So  the  technological  advancements 
have  come  high  in  the  price  of  this  bill. 
But  even  more  importantly  than  these 
factors  In  making  this  bill  a  large  one  is 
Its  historical  development.  When  I  first 
came  on  the  cwnmlttee  this  bill  con- 
tained but  one  item,  and  that  was  naval 
vessels.  We  thought  we  ought  to  have 
control  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
over  other  items  of  procurement,  and  in 
subsequent  years  we  added  to  ship  pro- 
curement the  procurement  of  missiles 
and  airplanes  and  research  and  develop- 
ment programs.  This  year  for  the  first 
time  we  have  included  tracked  vehicles. 
So  we  are  getting  more  control  In  our 
committee  of  the  military  items,  which 
should  properly  be  under  our  jurisdiction. 
The  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  propose  today  and  in  the  fu- 
ture, that,  when  we  report  a  bill  out  here 
on  the  floor,  we  want  you  to  know,  as  far 
as  possible,  what  Is  contained  in  the 
mUitory  bUl  that  you  and  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  must  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  read  the  news- 
papers and  the  periodicals,  I  observe 
references  to  controversies  that  have 
developed  in  respect  to  our  committee 
and  the  SecreUry  of  Defense,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
ability  of  Mr.  McNamara.  He  is  a  pro- 
digious worker.  No  one  in  the  entire 
adminlstraUon  works  any  harder  than 
that  man.    We  are  In  agreement  wiui 
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^e  Items  that  are 
but  we  do  have 


>kecute  the  duties 

[them  God.    The 

at  the  Congress, 

!fense,  and  not 

le  United  States, 

;he  responsibility 


him  on  95  percent  of 
contained  in  this  bill 
some  differences.  Who  can  speak  with 
absolute  finality  on  thp  subjects  here  in- 
volved? There  are  bound  to  be  differ- 
ences on  such  complex  issues. 

But  more  than  that  we  have  a  consti- 
tutional responsibility.  Every  2  years 
the  Members  of  thisj  {body  raise  their 
hand  and  say  tl^at  tt|<y  will  live  up  to 
the  Constitution  and 
of  their  office,  so  hel 
Constitution  states  t 
not  the  Secretary  of 
even  the  President  of 

has  the  obligation  an  , , 

to  raise  and  support  aifns.  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  Navy,  and  it»  make  niles  and 
regulations  for  the  land  and  naval  forces. 
But  I  ask  you,  how  cin  we  in  the  Con- 
gress raise  an  Army,  h  Jfw  can  we  provide 
for  a  Navy,  If  when  '^e  authorize  and 
appropriate  the  moneyl  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  insists  that  he  will  not  spend  it? 
How  can  we  support  an  Army,  how  can 
we  maintain  the  levdl  of  naval  forces 
when,  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  he  can 
destroy  it  all? 

So  it  is  In  this  are^.  where  we  have 
differences.  We  beliete  we  have  certain 
responsibilities.  We  d()  not  seek  power. 
We  do  not  seek  mo;'^  authority.  We 
have  enough  work  to  qo.  But  as  long  as 
this  responsibility  is  reposed  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Sttites,  certainly  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  and  as  far  as  the 
committee  is  concerned,  we  will  exercise 
our  duties  as  we  see  them. 

There  are  four  maih  things  we  have 
done  in  this  bill.    Plrf  |,  we  have  added 
to  the  budget  $931  mi 
I  will  comment  Just 
these  items  involve. 

Aircraft:  $19.9  milll 
helicopters — OH-6A — i 

the  Department  of 

for  the  television  planes  that  had  been 
damaged  by  Vietcong  jtaids  in  Saigon — 
M  reported  back  by  our  sul>conunittee 
that  visited  Saigon  sh 
$55  million  to  keep  o, 
lines  of  the  intercepto 


l^on  of  equipment. 
Hulckly  on  what 

for  observation 
requested    by 
fense;  $20  million 


ly  after  the  raid; 
the  production 
aircraft — ^P-1 2 — 


lartment  of  Air 
kportant  at  this 


as  recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 

Staff  and  by  the  r^---^ -    -■ 

Force. 

It  is  particularly  _. 

point  to  mention  that  It  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  had  followed  the  mandate  of  the 
Congress  in  1962  and  1963,  when  we 
authorized  and  appropriated  enough 
money  for  continuati<>n  of  the  lines  of 
the  B-52  and  the  B-5^,  we  would  have  a 
better  plane  in  operatijon  today  than  the 
*B-lii,  on  which  wd,are  spendtag  so 
much  money  now.  "Tliere  would  have 
been  no  need  for  the  P»-lll  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  had  fallowed  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Congress.  ] 

Fifty-one  point  two  Jnilllon  dollars  to 
obtain  Jet  transporUtion— CX-2— for 
the  sick  and  wounded!  for  their  travel 
within  tills  country.  Shey  are  returned 
from  southeast  Asia  by  jetplanes.  but 
were  are  only  old  prop  ilor  planes  to  dis- 
tribute them  around  w  lihin  this  country. 
Our  committee  thougl^i  this  not  fair  to 
the  men  and  would  itithorlze  the  Jet- 
Planes  for  use  within  this  country. 

MiMlles:  $167.9  ml  Hon  for  research 
»na  development  an4  for  preprocure- 


ment  activities  for  Uie  Nike  X  anti- 
missile missile— ^153.5  for  procurement 
and  $14.4  million  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  committee  understands 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  unani- 
mously support  the  preproduction  fund- 
ing of  this  missile,  without  making  any 
final  decision  as  to  the  exact  type  of 
missile  Involved.  The  conamlttee  be- 
lieves that  even  a  modest  anti-missile- 
missile  program  can  save  millions  of 
American  lives. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
leadership  he  has  given  on  the  Nike  X 
program,  as  well  as  the  other  members 
of  the  committee,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Apparently  this  Is  one 
of  the  items  to  which  Mr.  McNamara  ob- 
jects. 

I  believe  this  program  Is  long  overdue. 
This  is  something  that  should  have  been 
started  years  ago.  As  I  understand  It. 
Mr.  McNamara  opposed  It  3  years  ago. 

I  wonder  whether  or  not  this  small 
amount  Included  here  Is  really  going  to 
get  the  program  off  the  ground? 

Mr.  BATES.  The  amoimts  we  have 
included  In  here  are  In  accordance  with 
the  best  estimates  of  progress  that  can 
be  made,  according  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.    This  Is  $167  million. 

It  might  well  be  that  the  long  run  will 
prove  us  wrong.  We  do  not  know.  But 
this  much  we  do  know:  The  most  we  can 
lose  is  $167  million.  But,  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Is  wrong,  we  can  lose 
this  country. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  Has  not  some  money  al- 
ready been  expended  <m  this  program? 

Mr.  BATES.  Yes,  Indeed.  This  is  an 
add-on.  Over  $2  billion  has  Ijeen  spent 
on  It  already. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Tills  Is  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  American  people,  because  we 
have  absolutely  no  defense  against  these 
missiles.  Unless  this  program  Is  devel- 
oped successfully,  we  are  very  vulnerable. 
Can  the  gentleman  comment  on  what 
the  Russian  position  is  on  this? 

Mr.  BATES.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  understanding,  the  Russians 
have  an  advanced  system  which  they  are 
now  installing  near  Moscow  and  Lenin- 
grad. I  do  not  know  how  effective  It 
will  be,  but  I  do  know  they  are  spend- 
ing money  for  such  purposes. 

Regardless  of  what  the  Russians  do, 
we  must  do  what  we  believe  Is  right  for 
the  defense  of  this  Nation.  It  Is  In  that 
sense  and  that  spirit  we  have  added  the 
$167  milUon  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  and  the  com- 
mittee for  putting  this  money  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  another 
Item  Is  $130  million  for  the  DLQN  nuclear 
frigate.  This  merely  represents  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  we  put  In  last  year.  The 
money  was  not  spent. 

Army:  $14.4  million  for  Nike  X  antl- 
mlsslle-mlssile  research  and  develop- 
ment has  been  set  forth  above;  $6.8  mil- 
lion for  aerial  fire  support;  $2  mllUoD  for 
a  heavy  lift  helicopter;  and  $37.6  million 


for  other  research  and  development.  In- 
cluding antitank  weapons,  air  defense 
missiles,  satellite  communications- 
ground  environment,  night  vision  com- 
ponents, the  limited  war  laboratory  for 
research  for  the  southeast  Asia  war,  and 
others. 

Navy:  $26.6  million  for  further  work 
on  the  medium  range  guided  missile 
Condor;  $6.6  million  for  deep  submerg- 
ence research — especially  to  help  locate 
and  release  men  caught  in  submarines 
which  may  have  gone  down  In  de<^ 
water;  and  $107.5  million  for  antisub- 
marine warfare  research  as  specifically 
identified  by  Admiral  Martell  as  essen- 
tial during  the  next  year. 

Air  Force:  $80  million  for  funding  of 
the  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory;  $11.8 
million  to  support  the  contract  definition 
phase  of  the  advanced  manned  strategic 
aircraft— supported  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff;  $22.3  million  as  requested  by  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering for  ftirther  research  and  devel- 
opment on  the  P-lllA;  $3  million  for 
further  work  on  a  vertical /short  take- 
off and  land  aircraft.  These  fimds  will 
allow  the  United  States  to  participate  In 
a  Joint  program  with  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany;  $35.6  million  for  itnns 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
would  otherwise  have  to  fund  through 
reprogramlng.  Since  these  items  can  be 
seen  this  far  in  advtmce.  they  should  be 
supported  by  this  legislation,  rather  than 
go  through  the  reprogramlng  actions; 
and  $15  million  for  further  research  and 
development  for  southeast  Asia. 

Second.  My  feeling  and  the  feeling  of 
the  Chairman  was  that  after  the  sub- 
stantial Inci-ease  in  pay  we  provided  to 
the  military  last  year  in  order  to  bring 
them  into  line  with  civilian  pay,  we  were 
hopeful  that  during  this  Inflationary 
period,  all  other  persons  would  exercise 
restraint  In  the  Interest  of  not  throwing 
gascdine  on  the  fires  of  Inflation.  This 
hope  has  not  come  to  pass.  Therefore, 
we  could  not  stand  by  and  see  the  Armed 
Forces  put  into  a  secondary  position  as 
it  has  been  bo  often  in  the  past.  Oor 
committee's  suggestion  of  the  pay  in- 
crease has  been  BUi;HX>rted  tqr  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  speaking  through 
the  Honorable  Thomas  D.  Morris,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  Manpower. 

Third.  The  committee,  after  having 
reviewed  at  length  the  unilateral  deci- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  cut 
bade  on  our  manned  bombers,  decided 
that  it  should  be  told  of  any  such  similar 
move  in  advance  in  the  future.  Hence,  it 
has  suggested  that  no  major  weapons 
system  shall  be  abandoned  in  the  future 
unless  Congress  is  told  all  of  the  facts 
relating  to  the  decision  90  days  before 
the  decision  becomes  effective.  The  sug- 
gested provision  of  law  would  also  re- 
quire the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  to 
the  reocMnmendations  of  the  committees 
on  the  proposed  action  within  the  90 
days. 

Fourth — and  this  is  to  me  a  most  Im- 
portant part  of  the  bill — the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  would  have  the  Con- 
gress have  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  proceed  with 
the  design,  engineering  and  construction 
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of  two  nuclear  frigates  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. Why  is  this  provision  vital?  Let 
me  give  you  the  background  out  of  which 
the  provision  has  been  found  necessary. 

Again,  I  would  remind  you  of  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  Congress  "to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  Navy." 

The  Congress  decided  in  1946  that  it 
wanted  to  insure  that  the  new  powers  of 
atomic  energy  were  developed  under 
strictly  civilian  control  by  having  an 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in  the  Con- 
gress. It  was  the  Joint  Committee  that 
had  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
make  the-  first  reactors  for  the  first  two 
nuclear  submarines — the  Nautilus  and 
the  SeaiDolf.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense had  notj^g  to  do  with  the  start  of 
the  nuclear  submarine  fleet.  Thanks 
to  that  congressional  leadership,  today 
there  are  23  attack  nuclear  submarines. 

Likewise,  it  was  the  congressional  in- 
terest that  fostered  our  nuclear  ballistic 
missile  submarine  fleet.  Today  there  are 
37  Polaris  type  submarines. 

In  the  authorization  bill  before  you  to- 
day, there  is  a  provision  for  five  more  nu- 
clear attack  submarines,  as  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  This  is  but 
«  continuation  of  the  program  which 
Congress  had  to  institute  in  the  early 
1950'8  by  having  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  provide  the  nuclear  reactors 
for  the  first  two  nuclear  submarines. 

In  the  authorization  bill  before  you  to- 
day, there  is  also  a  provision  for  a  second 
nuclear  powered  aircraft  carrier.  Our 
first  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carrier, 
the  Enterprise,  was  authorized  in  1958. 
Since  that  time,  two  other  aircraft  car- 
riers have  been  built  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  despite  the  strong  protes- 
tations of  the  Congress,  they  have  been 
conventionally  powered.  The  Joint 
committee  on  Atomic  Energy  made  a 
strong  plea  in  1963  for  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy to  be  nuclear  powered,  but  without 
any  success.  The  America  has  also  been 
made  conventionally  powered.  I  also 
made  several  strong  statements  on  those 
matters.  Now  at  last,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  come  to  the  realization  that 
nuclear  powered  aircraft  carriers  have 
great  advantages— especially  of  freedom 
from  the  fuel  oil  logistics  train — and 
they  now  ask  for  this  new  one.  They 
plan  to  ask  for  others  in  the  future.  We 
are  very  glad  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense at  last  sees  the  benefits  that  the 
Congress  has  so  long  seen  in  nuclear 
power. 

The  importance  of  having  aircraft 
carriers  has  been  clearly  increased  in  re- 
cent days.  The  attack  aircraft  carrier 
Is  a  movable  platform  from  which  to 
launch  airplanes  from  wherever  they 
may  be  needed  and  Is  our  prime  Navy 
attack  weapon.  It  and  its  escorts  should 
be  free  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
from  any  logistics  train  or  logistic  depots 
In  foreign  countries.  Its  freedom  to  go 
anywhere  in  the  world  has  been  ac- 
centuated by  the  British  decision  not  to 
defend  east  of  Suez;  the  French  decision 
to  pull  out  of  NATO  and  have  all  foreign 
troops  pulled  from  French  aoil;  and  with 
the  IncreaslngL  problems  with  rights  and 
overfllcht 
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With  each  aircraft  carrier,  there  have 
to  be  at  least  four  escort  ships  to  provide 
antisubmarine  and  antiair  protection. 
It  is  now  in  this  area  that  the  present 
battle  rages.  The  Long  Beach,  a  nuclear- 
powered  cruiser,  was  authorized  in  1957. 
The  Bainbridge,  a  nuclear-powered 
guided  missile  frigate,  was  authorized  In 
1959.  These  are  the  ships  which  can 
properly  be  the  escort  of  the  Enterprise 
now — although  the  Long  Beach,  as  a 
cruiser  is  really  too  large  for  the  job,  and 
can  be  put  to  better  use  elsewhere. 

What  are  the  escort  ships  to  come? 
There  is  only  one  so  far  that  is  actually 
being  built — the  nuclear-powered  guided 
missile  frigate,  Truxtun.  This  ship  was 
authorized  in  fiscal  year  1962,  but  was 
changed  from  conventionally  powered  to 
nuclear  powered  by  the  action  of  our 
committee.  In  the  next  year,  we  au- 
thorized another  frigate  to  be  used  for 
escort  purposes,  but  it  was  canceled  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  because  the 
weapons  system  planned  for  it  was  not 
ready.  This  means  that  so  far  there  is 
only  one  escort  ship  which  is  being  built 
which  can  be  a  nuclear  escort  for  either 
of  our  nuclear  carriers. 

But  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  story. 
Last  year,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  Congress 
authorized  a  new  frigate,  and  then  appro- 
priated $20  million  for  the  long  lead  time 
items.  In  providing  only  the  long  lead 
items,  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee told  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
come  back  for  the  balsoice  of  the  money 
this  year.  To  this  date,  not  1  penny  of 
the  $20  million  has  been  released.  Nor 
did  the  Department  of  Defense  seek  the 
balance  of  the  $150.5  million  authorized. 

Even  after  the  passage  of  the  bills,  our 
committee  did  not  let  the  matter  rest 
there.  Our  chairman,  the  Honorable 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers],  pursued  the  matter  at  length 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  extended 
correspondence.  Still  not  1  cent  of  the 
money  has  been  released.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  also  requested  permission  to 
proceed  with  the  frigate,  and  still  not  1 
cent  was  released. 

The  amazing  part  of  this  story  Is  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  testified  before 
our  committee: 

There  Is  no  sense  having  a  carrier  that 
1»  nuclear-powered  If  you  dont  realize  the 
fuU  potenUal  of  the  nuclear  power  in  the 
carrier  because  you  don't  have  a  nuclear- 
powered  escort  neet.  I  think  we  have  such  a 
fleet.  If  we  don't.  I  want  to  have  one,  be- 
cause I  fully  accept  the  point  that  we  ought 
to  balance  off  theee  advantages  we  paid  so 
heavily  for.  As  I  say,  I  believe  we  have.  II 
we  haven't,  I'm  quite  prepared  to  change  the 
programs. 

Tea,  I  think  that  la  Important,  not  Just 
one,  but  I  think  each  carrier  that  is  nuclear- 
powered  ought  to  be  part  of  a  balanced  task 
force.  Since  we  are  recommending  a  nuclear- 
powered  carrier  In  1967,  we  want  to  have  not 
Just  the  Enterprise  part  of  a  balanced  force, 
but  also  this  1967  carrier  part  of  a  balanced 
force. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  came  out  with  another  powerful 
report  In  April  of  this  year,  after  the 
testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
recommended  acaln  that  the  major  sur- 


face ships,  especially  the  escort  ships  of 
nuclear-powered  carriers  be  nuclear 
powered.  Not  a  penny  of  the  money 
authorized  and  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year  has  yet  been  released. 

What  has  been  the  position  of  the 
Navy?  In  1963,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
decided  that  It  would  be  Navy  policy 
from  then  on  to  have  all  aircraft  car- 
riers nuclear  powered  and  to  have  all 
major  combatant  ships — those  over  8,000 
tons — ^nuclear  powered.  After  the  Navy 
found  that  it  was  not  going  to  be  {flowed 
to  get  the  $20  million  appropriated  last 
year,  it  reclaimed  the  decision  and  lost, 
and  then  it  requested  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  allow  it  to  ask  for  a  full  frigate 
in  the  budget  under  discussion  and  was 
denied  that  permission. 

Now  the  Navy  has  shifted  Its  position 
to  ask  that  only  two  of  the  four  minimum 
escort  ships  be  nuclear  powered — un- 
doubtedly on  the  theory  that  only  real 
ships  can  protect  the  carrier,  not  just 
paper  ships.  It  has  used  as  the  basis 
of  this  position,  one  of  the  cost-efTective- 
ness  studies  that  said  it  might  be  true 
that  there  was  itot  as  much  to  be  gained 
from  making  the  last  two  escorts  nu- 
clear as  making  the  first  two  escorts. 
Now  what  Is  the  truth  of  the  matter? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  of  the 
fuel  consumption  as  shown  in  southeast 
Asia,  one-third  is  used  for  the  carrier's 
propulsion,  one-third  is  used  for  the 
escorts,  propulsion,  and  one-third  is  used 
for  the  airplanes.  Hence,  it  is  that  mak- 
ing both  the  carrier  and  the  escorts  nu- 
clear cuts  off  two-thirds  of  the  fuel  logis- 
tics pipeline.  In  case  you  wonder 
whether  this  makes  any  difference,  let 
me  tell  you  that  In  every  study,  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  has  Insisted  on  the 
Importance  of  having  the  ships  free  from 
this  pipeline.  This  adds  a  whole  new  di- 
mension to  surface  navies — just  as  being 
free  from  the  surface  added  a  whole  new 
dimension  to  submarines  when  nuclear 
propulsion  came  along.  In  study  after 
study,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has 
pointed  out  that  this  Important  element 
has  been  omitted  from  the  cost  effective- 
ness analysis. 

As  recently  as  April  14  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  made  this  statemoit: 

The  endurance,  tactical  flezibiUty,  and 
greater  freedom  from  logistic  support  of  nu- 
clear warships  will  give  the  United  States 
an  unequaled  naval  striking  force.  Our  new 
warships,  which  the  Navy  will  be  operating 
into  the  2l8t  century,  should  be  provided 
with  the  most  modem  propulsion  plants 
available.  To  do  lees  Is  to  degrade  effective- 
ness with  grave  impUcatlons  for  national 
security. 

Admiral  Miller,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Carrier  Division  3  in  southeast  Asia, 
has  written  a  memorandimi  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  many  advantages — both 
general  and  from  specific  instances — of 
having  nuclear-powered  ships  in  combat. 
Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  ability  of  the 
escorts  to  take  off  after  a  submarine 
sounding  on  a  moment's  notice.  With 
the  great  increase  in  nuclear  submarines 
among  other  powers  in  the  world,  our 
escorts  must  be  able  to  leave  their  sta- 
tion on  a  moment's  notice  and  f<dIow  the 
submarine  without  having  to  w<mt7  about 
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Admiral  Miller 
terse  terms  when 
cnmmlttee: 
Well,  basically,  a  nuclear-powered  task 
group  can  do  the  Job  Easier,  better,  and 
faster,  than  a  conventlcmally  powered  task 
group.  Taking  the  Job  Qa  a  whole,  as  far  sis 
the  aircraft  carrier  Is  coa^med,  it  launches 
the  strikes,  gets  them  9t.  gets  them  back 
faster  and  easier  than  th4  ponventlonal.  The 
cleaning  bill  aboard  is  not  as  much.  We  save 
thousands  of  hours  a  ye^  In  not  having  to 
clean  the  soot  and  the 
planes  and  the  ship  intei 
It  is  an  easier  malnteni 
nuclear  carrier.  And 
you  have  aboard  a  nuclei 
eratlon  and  the  deceleraiifen  of  your  nuclesur 
ships  Is  much  more  re8pa4slve  than  the  con- 
ventional ships.  Tou  cah  take  every  facet 
of  operation,  you  might  p^y  it  is  easier  in  a 
nuclear-powered  ship. 

Admiral  Rlckover,  iiiho  has  had  the 
courage  to  try  for  nuclaar-powered  ships 
over  the  objections  of  ^l^e  Department  of 
Defense  for  many  years,  spoke  at  length 
about  the  advantages  of  nuclear  power. 
"As  outspoken  stand  I  has  earned  him 
many  enemies  within  I  jthe  Department, 
but  he  has  continued  t^  devote  his  efforts 
to  get  the  kind  of  a  Nat^  he  thinks  is  best 
for  this  country.  His  i  (atements  are  not 
only  in  the  hearings,  ^ut  set  forth  at 
length  in  our  report. 

Now  the  objection  tfa 
powered  surface  ships) 
that  they  cost  too  mu^h. 
not  appear  to  be  true 
the  initial  cost  of  a  nu  olear  ship  also  in- 
cludes the  first  nuclei  t  fuel  which  will 
last  at  least  10  years.  |  The  initial  cost 
of  a  conventionally  pqwered  ship  does 
not  include  the  cost  3f  the  fuel.  The 
memorandum  of  the  QUief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations shows  that  wlien  the  cost  of  the 
fuel  and  fuel  delivery  i£  Included  in  the 
cost  of  operating  aiir  conventionally 
powered  ship,  the  llfeome  cost  of  that 
ship  in  a  task  group  p8  only  1  percent 
more  if  it  is  nuclear  th  ^  If  It  Is  conven- 
tionally powered.  Tba«fore,  since  the 
Navy  is  already  acceillng  at  least  two 
nuclear-powered  escoi^,  what  we  are 
really  talking  about  Is  Only  2  percent  of 
the  lifetime  cost  of  the  ( sntlre  nuclear  task 
grqup.  And  this  Is  thil sum  to  be  spent 
for  full  protection  of  ui  $1  billion  InlUal 
Investment  In  a  nucleir  carrier  and  Its 
planes.  In  view  of  the  far  greater  battle 
effectiveness  of  the  nuclear-powered 
ships,  this  2  percent  Is  1  ikrdly  worth  men- 
tioning at  all.  I 

Remember  that  It  is  hot  until  the  last 
of  the  escort  ships  is  made  nuclear  that 
the  real  Importance  of  Itlbe  nuclear  power 
of  the  entire  task  group  can  be  shown. 
It  Is  then  that  the  ch^m  Is  cut,  and  the 
task  group  is  freed  foil  far  more  fiexibU- 
ity  and  battle  effective 

This,  then,  la  the 

which  the  committee  toted  to  reauthor- 
ize the  frigate  of  last  year  and  to  include 
a  frigate  for  this  yearv—the  long-stand- 
ing efforts  of  Congress  to  get  a  nuclear 
task  group  for  the  Navy— the  far  greater 
battle  effectiveness  of  the  nuclear  task 
Woup— the  almost  mitral  increase  in 
cost  over  the  lifetime  lof  the  task  group 
when  it  Is  nuclear.       J" 

Despite  the  constltutti)nal  power  of  the 
Congress  "to  provide  land  maintain  a 
Navy"  the  Departmeri  of  Defense  has 
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refused  to  consider  the  positions  which 
the  Congress  has  set  Into  law.  In  our 
opinion,  this  is  a  serious  matter.  As  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  said  with 
respect  to  nuclear  propulsion: 

To  do  less  Is  to  degrade  effectivenees  with 
grave  impUcatlons  for  national  seciirity. 

After  the  deliberate  failure  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  not  following  the 
program  for  the  Navy  as  set  forth  in  the 
statutes,  the  only  answer  is  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretai'y  of  the  Navy  shall  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  the  two  frigates  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

This  is  the  real  clvlUtm  control  of  the 
military  as  envisioned  by  our  forefathers. 
This  Is  the  real  exercise  of  the  Congress 
and  its  constitutional  power  to  provide 
and  maintain  a  Navy. 

Section  101  of  S.  2950,  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  con- 
tains, in  the  section  on  naval  vessels,  the 
sentence: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  proceed  with  the 
deetgn,  engineering,  and  construction  of  the 
two  nuclear-powered  guided  mlBsUe  frigates 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

In  my  opinion,  this  provision  Is  con- 
stitutional. The  Constitution  starts  out, 
article  I,  section  I: 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  CiongreH  of  the  United  States. 

Article  n,  section  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
provides: 

The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

What  do  these  words  mean?  Legis- 
lative? Executive?  What  did  they  mean 
when  the  Constitution  was  written?  The 
Dictionary  of  American  English,  1940, 
University  of  Chicago  Press  provides 
some  help: 

Legtslatlve:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  legisla- 
ture. (Citing  Instances  from  1776  on.) 

Legislature: 

1.  The  body  of  assembly  of  constituted 
representatives  of  a  colony,  state,  or  twrl- 
tory,  vested  with  authority  to  make  laws  for 
the  governance  of  the  body  politic.  (Citing 
instances  from  1728  on.) 

3.  The  federal  Congress.  (Citing  instances 
from  1787  on.)  KzecuUve  department: 
The,  or  a.  department  of  goTemment  con- 
cerned with  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the 
laws: 

1.  Of  a  State  govenunent.  (Citing  In- 
•tanoea  from  1776  on.) 

a.  Of  the  U.S.  government.  (Citing  in- 
stances from  1787  on.) 

Thus  It  is  that  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
first  sections  of  both  article  I  and  article 
n  of  the  Constitution,  It  ts  the  fxmctlon 
of  the  Congress  to  enact  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  President  to 
see  that  those  laws  are  carried  Into  ef- 
fect. Lest  there  be  any  doubt  of  this, 
article  II,  section  3  provides  "he  shall 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted." 

Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of 
1778,  there  was  no  executive  to  carry  out 
the  win  of  Congress — there  was  only  a 
Congress,  This  was  felt  to  be  a  very  real 
drawback.  Hence  it  was  that  when  the 
Constitutional  Convention  met  in  1787  to 
try  to  eliminate  some  of  the  shortcomings 


of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  first 
proposal  put  before  the  Convention,  that 
of  Edmund  Randolph,  Included  the  pro- 
vision: 

7.  Reeolved,  that  a  National  Executive  be 
Instituted;  to  be  chosen  by  the  National  Leg- 
islature for  a  term  of ;  to  receive  punc- 
tually, at  stated  times,  a  fixed  compensation 
for  the  services  rendered.  In  wblch  no  in- 
crease nor  diminution  shall  be  made,  so  as 
to  affect  the  magistracy  existing  at  the  time 
of  Increase  or  diminution:  and  to  be  ineli- 
gible a  second  time;  and  that,  besides  a  gen- 
eral authority  to  execute  the  national  laws, 
it  ought  to  enjoy  the  executive  rights  vested 
In  Congress  by  the  Confederation.  ("The 
Papers  of  James  Madison,  and  his  Reports  of 
Delsates  m  thm  Federal  Convention,  1840,"  p. 
732.) 

The  next  proposal  came  from  Charles 
Plnckney,  including  an  article  Vin  which 
would  provide: 

The  executive  power  of  the  XTWted  States 
shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  shall  be  his  style; 
and  his  title  shall  be  His  Excellency.    He 

shall  be  elected  for years;  and  shall  be 

re-ellglble. 

He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  Informa- 
tion to  the  Legislature,  of  the  State  of  the 
Union,  and  recommend  to  their  considera- 
tion the  measures  he  may  think  necessary. 
He  shaU  take  care  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  be  duly  executed.  ("Madison  Papers," 
p.  743) 

Beyond  the  Introduction  and  reference 
to  the  Committee  on  DetaU  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Style,  there  was  little  further 
that  happened  to  the  provisions  that  the 
President  "shall  take  care  that  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  be  duly  executed" 
during  the  Convention. 

There  were  several  powers  given  to  the 
Congress  with  req^ect  to  nhlltary  affairs: 

To  declare  War  ... 

To  raise  and  support  Armies  .  .  . 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy  .  .  . 

To  make  Rules  for  the  Ctovemment  and 
Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  Forces  .  .  . 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  .  .  . 

To  provide  for  organising,  arming,  and  dis- 
ciplining, the  MlUtla  .  .  . 

To  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  In  all 
Cases  whatsoever  .  .  .  and  to  exercise  like  Au- 
thority over  all  Places  purchased  by  the  Con- 
sent of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which 
the  Same  shall  be,  for  the  Erection  of  Forts, 
MagBirtnwi,  Anenala,  doek-Tarda,  and  other 
needful  BuUdlngs. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Congress  was 
intended  to  have  the  control  over  the 
military  Is  |)est  shown  by  the  special  pro- 
vision In  the  power  to  raise  Armies: 

But  no  Appropriation  of  Money  to  that  Use 
shall  be  for  a  longer  Term  than  two  years. 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  so  fearful 
of  having  a  military  imposed  on  the 
country  that  they  even  wanted  to  keep 
the  moneys  limited  so  that  each  Congress 
would  be  able  to  decide  how  the  military 
would  be  run. 

The  reasons  for  this  special  provision 
were  given  In  the  debates : 

To  ^e  second  clause  Mr.  Oerry  objected, 
that  It  admitted  of  appropriations  to  an  army 
for  two  years,  instead  of  one;  for  which  he 
could  not  conceive  a  reason;  that  it  implied 
there  was  to  be  a  standing  army,  which  he 
inveighed  against,  as  dangerous  to  liberty — 
as  unnecessary  even  for  so  great  an  extent 
of  country  as  this — and  If  necessary,  some 
restriction  on  the  number  and  duration 
ought  to  be  provided.   Nor  was  this  a  proper 
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time  for  sucb  an  lnnovatl<».  The  people 
would  not  bear  It. 

Ur.  Sherman  remarked,  that  the  appro- 
prlatlona  were  permitted  only,  not  required 
to  be  for  two  years.  Aa  the  Legislature  is  to 
be  blennlaUy  elected,  it  would  be  Inconven- 
ient to  require  appropriations  to  be  for  one 
year,  aa  there  might  be  no  session  within  the 
time  necessary  to  renew  them.  He  should 
himself,  he  said.  Uke  a  reasonable  restriction 
on  the  number  and  continuance  of  an  army 
In  time  of  peace. 

The  second  clause  was  then  agreed  to, 
nem.  con."  ("Madison  Papers."  p.  149S.) 

In  the  Federalist,  No.  24,  there  was  dis- 
cussion of  the  exact  relation  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress: 

A  stranger  to  our  politics,  who  was  to  read 
our  newspapers  at  the  present  Juncture,  with- 
out having  previously  inspected  the  plan 
reported  by  the  convention,  would  be  nat- 
urally led  to  one  of  two  conclusions:  either 
that  it  contained  a  positive  Injunction,  that 
standing  armies  should  be  kept  up  in  time 
of  peace;  or  that  it  vested  In  the  ExecuUve 
the  whole  power  of  levying  troops,  without 
subjecting  his  discretion,  in  any  shape,  to 
the  control  of  the  legislature. 

If  he  came  afterwards  to  peruse  the  plan 
Itself,  he  would  be  surprised  to  discover, 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  the 
case;  that  the  whole  power  of  raising  armiea 
was  lodged  in  the  Legislature,  not  in  the 
ExecuUve;  that  this  legislature  was  to  be 
a  popular  body,  consisting  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  periodically  elected;  and 
that  Instead  of  the  provision  he  had  sup- 
posed in  favor  of  standing  armies,  there  was 
to  be  found.  In  respect  to  this  object,  an  im- 
portant qualification  even  of  the  legislative 
discretion,  in  that  clause  which  forbids  the 
appropriation  of  money  for  the  support  of 
an  army  for  any  longer  period  than  two 
years — a  precaution  which,  upon  a  nearer 
view  of  It  will  appear  to  be  a  great  and  real 
security  against  the  keeping  up  of  troops 
without  evident  neceaalty." 

Prom  this  discussion.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Pounding  Fathers  were  most  fearful 
of  a  standing  army  and  that  they  wanted 
the  controls  over  that  Army  to  be  in  the 
Congress,  not  in  the  Executive. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  President  has 
full  power  over  the  military  from  his  po- 
sition, given  him  by  article  n,  sec- 
tion 2: 

The  President  shall  be  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 

This  position  was  first  suggested  by 
Mr.  Charles  Pinckney  as  part  of  article 
vm  of  his  proposed  draft.  It  was  in- 
corporated In  all  later  drafts  without 
discuaston. 

The  relation  between  the  powers  of 
the  Congress  to  raise  and  support  armies 
and  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  and 
the  position  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  were  clearer  spelled  out 
In  the  report  of  this  Committee  on  the 
Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1958: 
KKsroNBiBiunxs  or  coNoaxas 

While  the  Constitution  designates  the 
President  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  it  places  upon  Congress  the 
responslbUltly  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  Navy,  and  to  make  rules 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces.  Analysis  of  these 
constitutional  provisions  In  comparison  with 
the  powers  of  the  British  Crown,  from  which 
the  Colonies  wrested  their  independence, 
clarifies  the  origin  of  the  responalbUlUes 
placed  upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 
The  King— like  the  President  today— had  the 


power  of  command  over  the  armed  forces  of 
Britain,  but  he  also  bad  the  power  to  raise 
and  regiUate  armies  and  navies  and  to  govern 
them. 

In  contrast,  under  the  Constitution,  the 
President's  powers  over  military  affairs  were 
not  allowed  to  pass  to  him  by  implication, 
rising  from  his  position  as  the  Chief  Kzecu- 
tlve.  His  military  authority  was  specifically 
designated  as  conunand  only.  The  responsi- 
bility to  provide  for  the  common  defense,  to 
create  the  forces  necessary  for  such  defense, 
and  to  make  necessary  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  forces  thus  created  was  placed 
and  remains  with  Congress. 

This  separation  of  powers  over  the  mili- 
tary affairs  of  the  Nation  was  the  product 
of  conscious  and  careful  design.  It  was 
completely  consistent  with  a  fundamental 
concept  upon  which  our  Government  was, 
and  Is,  established;  that  is,  that  freedom 
can  thrive  only  when  the  bMlc  powers  of 
government  are  not  vested  In  one  man  or  a 
small  group  of  men.  A  firm  and  distinct 
separation  of  power  over  our  military  forces 
was  to  be  expected  from  men  who  had  ex- 
perienced the  tyranny  of  a  government  In 
which  all  power  over  military  affairs  was 
vested  In  one  man.  Indeed,  the  abusive 
employment  of  nMlltary  force  was  a  major 
complaint  lodged  by  the  Declaration  at 
Independence  against  the  Crown. 

It  is  apparent  that,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  power  of  Congress  over  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  Is.  and  was  intended  to 
be.  complete,  save  for  the  power  to  command 
the  forces  they  create. 

Congress  has  never  considered  tlila  respon- 
sibility to  consist  merely  in  providing  funds 
aa  requested  by  the  executive  branch  to  be 
used  or  withheld  at  its  dlscreUon.  Under 
this  view,  Congress  wouid  be  unable  to  dis- 
charge its  constitutional  responsibilities  or 
to  insure  that  the  views  of  the  American 
people,  as  expressed  by  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, are  observed  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  committee  recognizes  military  power 
aa  an  Instrument  of  national  policy  and  the 
necessity  for  cloee  cooperation  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  in  shap- 
ing that  policy.  If,  however.  Congress  is  to 
perform  its  constitutional  reeponsibllities 
and  give  vitaUty  to  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers.  It  must  retain 
a  meaningful  measure  of  control  over  the 
combatant  (unctions  of  the  Armed  Forces  It 
creates.  Otherwise,  the  flexibility  or  rigidity 
of  our  military  policies  will  come  to  rest  en- 
tirely upcm  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  legislative  branch  would 
thus  abdicate  its  historic  responsibility  over 
the  design  and  capabilities  of  our  major  In- 
struments of  military  policy  and  would  re- 
nounce its  responsibility  to  provide  for  the 
c(Hnmon  defense.  The  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  confident,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  representatives  of  the  executive 
branch,  that  this  is  neither  contemplated 
nor  desired  by  the  present  Incumbents;  but 
it  Is  the  reeponsiblUty  of  Congress  to  Insure 
that  the  law  does  not  permit  such  a  result. 

The  committee  has  made  no  provision  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Defense  increased  con- 
trol over  the  funds  appropriated  to  his  De- 
partment. This  area  of  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations are  set  forth  In  hla  message 
of  April  3.  1958,  was  not  developed  In  specific 
terms  by  wltneaaea  from  the  executive 
branch.  It  la  also  an  area  that  will  require 
meticulous  examination  by  Congress. 

The  executive  department  has  from 
time  to  time  contended,  as  early  as  1795, 
that  appropriations  for  military  purposes 
ought  to  be  general  or  even  lump-sum 
grants  to  be  expended  at  discretion  by 
the  executive  rather  than  specific  appro- 
priations. Congress  has  never  accepted 
this  view  as  being  consistent  with  its  re- 


sponsibility to  insure  that  money  is  not 
withdrawn  fi-om  the  Treasury  except  for 
a  specific  object,  to  an  extent,  and  out  of 
a  fund  which  has  been  established  by 
law.  The  relationship  of  this  control 
over  appropriations  to  the  constitutional 
responsibilities  of  Congress  relating  to 
the  Armed  Forces,  which  are  enumerated 
above,  is  too  apparent  to  necessitate  dis- 
cussion— House  Report  No.  1765.  85th 
Congress,  2d  session,  May  22,  1958. 

That  this  analysis  is  probably  correct 
is  shown  by  the  study  made  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  "The  Powers  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States"— 
House  Document  No.  443,  84th  Congress, 
2d  session,  June  14.  1956.  Of  the  117  in- 
stances of  the  use  by  the  President  of  his 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief  cited 
therein,  none  relates  to  the  composition 
of  the  fighting  force  and  its  equipment. 
Rather  the  Instances  are  directed  toward 
the  tactical  use  of  the  forces  and  equip- 
ment available  in  specific  instances. 

That  the  President  is  bound  by  thp 
legislation,  in  his  capacity  as  Ccunmander 
In  Chief  even  in  wartime,  is  shown  by  the 
message  to  Congress  of  September  2, 
1942,  in  which  President  Roosevelt  de- 
manded repeal  of  a  provision  of  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act.  which  he 
felt  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the  war  effort, 
although  he  threatened  to  use  his  pow- 
ers to  achieve  the  same  end  If  the  Con- 
gress did  not  act. 

The  power  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
a  Navy  was  first  suggested  by  Charles 
Pinckney  in  his  proposal: 

Article  VI.  The  Legislature  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  power  .  .  ,  To  build 
and  equip  fleets.    ("Madison  Papers,"  p.  739.) 

In  the  debates  this  phrase  was 
changed  to — 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy  ( "Madi- 
son Papers,"  p.  1360)  without  dlsciission  and 
without  dissent,  as  a  more  convenient  defi- 
nition of  the  power. 

After  that,  the  phrase  was  accepted  by 
the  Committee  on  Detail  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Style. 

While  it  was  not  until  1798  that  the 
Congress  found  it  desirable  to  establish 
a  Department  of  the  Navy — 1  Stat.  553, 
chap.  XXXV,  April  30,  1798— the  Con- 
gress in  1794  authorized  the  President 
"to  provide,  by  purchase,  or  otherwise, 
equip  and  employ  four  ships  to  carry 
44  guns  each,  and  two  ships  to  carry  36 
guns  each." 

Not  only  does  the  1794  law  provide  for 
the  number  of  guns;  It  also  provides: 

That  there  shall  be  employed  on  board 
each  of  the  said  ships  of  forty-four  guns^pne 
captain,  four  lieutenants,  one  lieutenant  of 
marines,  one  chaplain,  one  surgeon,  and  two-' 
surgeon's  mates;  and  in  each  of  the  ships  of 
thirty-six  guns,  one  captain,  three  lieuten- 
ants, one  lieutenant  of  marines,  one  surgeon 
and  one  surgeon's  mate,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  conunlssioned  in  like  manner 
as  other  ofllcers  of  the  United  States  are. 
(1  SUt.  350,  Chap,  xn,  March  27,  1794.) 

The  statute  then  goes  on  to  provide  for 
the  number  of  warrant  officers  for  each 
ship,  and  the  number  of  men  in  the 
crews.  The  pay  of  all  is  set  forth — "That 
the  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  respective 
commissioned  and  warrant  officers  be  as 
follows." 
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Thus,  while  the  C^^igress 
the  President  to  obildn 
specified  the  armammt, 
the  pay  for  the  offl^irs 
ration. 

There  was  similar 


That  the  President 
be  and  he  la  hereby 
deem   it   expedient,   to 
United  States, 
Hon,  to  be  manned  and 
523,  Chap.  VH,  July  1, 


17af7) 
However,  the  balarde  of  the  law  sets 
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authorized 
the  ships,  it 
the  manning, 
and  even  the 


legislation  in  1797: 

the  United  States 

e4i|>owered,  should  he 

cause    the   frigates 

Conttit^tUm  and  Conatella- 

employed.    (l  Stat. 


dth  in  officers  and 
:  their  pay  shall  be 


tis  law  of 
hit  of  the 


1799  are 


President 


forth  what  the  stren 
enlisted  shall  be,  wha 
and  what  shall  be  the  tition. 

The  provisions  of 
even  more  direct: 

That  under  the  onlii 
of  the  United  States,  ant  in  addition  to  the 
naval  armament  already  authorized  by  law, 
there  shall  be  built  within  the  United  States 
six  ships  of  war,  of  a  size  to  carry,  and 
which  shall  be  armed  with  not  leas  than 
seventy-four  guns  each,  ,  (1  Stat.  621,  Chap, 
zm,  February  26, 1799) 

An  examination  of  Jt|ie  membership  of 
Congress  in  1794,  1797,  and  1799  shows 
that,  along  with  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  there  werei  eight  Members  of 
Congress  In  1794  W^o  attended  the 
Constitutional  Conventtton  and  five  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  n97  and  1799  who 
attended  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
Although  the  laws  directed  the  size  of 
the  ships,  their  mai 
tlons,  there  was  no 
on  the  floor  of  eitheij 
Senate  that  these 
infringement  of  the 
tives.   On  the  contr 

passed  on  voice  votes  and  were  signed 
immediately  by  the  PrgBident. 

Again,  in  1809,  tniomas  Jefferson 
signed  into  law  a  bill-  - 

That,  In  addition  to  1  he  frigates  now  em- 
ployed In  actual  service'  'there  be  fitted  out, 
offlcered  and  manned,  a4  soon  as  may  be,  the 
four  foUowing  frigates,  to  wit:  the  United 
Statei.  Essex,  John  Adans,  and  Preaident  (2 
Stat.  614,  chap.  XI,  January  31,  1809). 

AtMn  the  historical  i  backgroimd.  It  is 
clear  not  only  that  ttie  drafters  of  the 
Constitution  intende<t!  the  Congress  to 
direct  the  President  in  the  operation  of 
the  Navy,  but  that  tht  Congress  Imme- 
diately after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution did  direct  the  President  as  to 
the  kinds  of  ships  and  armament  he 
^ould  have  in  the  Navy.  Indeed,  Thomas 
Jefferson  signed  one  iuch  mandate  into 
law.  ^ 


pay  and  ra- 

corded  discussion 

House  or  the 

lents  were  an 

esident's  preroga- 

the  bills  always 


There  are  several 
periods  where  the  '. 
tense  has  been  dlrec 
with  respect  to  its 

In  1952,  the  Co 


!es  in  recent 

lartment  of  De- 

by  the  Congress 

\Uons. 

directed  the  De- 


partment of  Defense  to  maintain  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  at  a  certain  level.  The  precise 
language  of  the  law— fUbUc  Law  416, 82d 
Congress,  chapter  479j  Sd  session,  61  Stat. 
602,  June  28,  1952— incudes: 

The  United  states  N:irtne  Corps,  within 
tte  Department  of  the  Nivy,  shaU  be  so  orga- 
n«ed  as  to  Include  not  Itas  than  three  com- 
bat divisions  and  three  ulr  wings. 


On  August  10, 1956, 
ouRhly  reexamined  I 
States  Code,  Armed 
the  Utle  into  law. 


.  1  he  Congress  thor- 

tlllK  10  of  the  United 

I  trees,  and  enacted 

/(cording  to  House 


Report  No.  970,  84th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion, the  real  task  of  preparing  the  new 
codification  was  carried  on  by  the  De- 
IMurtment  of  Defense. 

Section  101  of  title  10  Is  "Definitions" 
and  contains: 

(28)  "ShaU"  Is  used  in  an  imperative  sense. 

(29)  "May"  Is  used  In  a  permissive  sense. 
The  words  "no  person  may"  mean  that  no 
person  Is  required,  authorized,  or  permitted 
to  do  the  act  prescribed. 

While  the  first  section  after  the  "Defi- 
nitions" is  permissive — 

Sec.  121.  Recttlations. — ^The  President  may 
prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  under  this  title — 

The  third  section  is  mandatory: 
Szx;.    124.  Combatant    Commakos. — Estab- 
lishment; composition;  functions;  adminis- 
tration and  support — 

(a)  With  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  President,  through 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall — 

(1)  establish  unified  combatant  com- 
mands or  specified  combatant  commands  to 
perform  military  missions;  and 

(2)  shall  prescribe  the  force  structure  of 
those  commands. 

(b)  The  military  departments  shall  as- 
sign forces  to  combatant  commands  estab- 
lished under  this  section  to  perform  the  mis- 
sions of  those  ccunmands. 

Attention  should  also  be  drawn  to  the 
mandatory  language  of  the  fourth  sec- 
tion following  the  definitions: 

Sec.  126.  Functions,  powers,  and  duties; 
transfer,  reassignment,  consolidation,  <« 
abolition — 

(a)  Subject  to  section  401  of  title  60,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  take  appropriate 
action  (including  the  transfer,  reassignment, 
consolidation,  or  abolition  of  any  function, 
power  or  duty)  to  provide  more  effective, 
efllclent  and  economical  administration  and 
operation,  and  to  eliminate  duplication,  in 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Note  that  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
provide  more  effective  efficient  adminis- 
tration before  he  is  directed  to  provide 
more  economical  administration. 

It  is  exactly  the  lack  of  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  that  has  caused  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  to  recommoid 
to  the  House  that  it  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  two  nuclear  frigates. 

Prom  that  point  on,  the  title  on  armed 
services  is  replete  with  mandates  in  the 
operation  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  of  the  military  departments. 

There  are  also  other  mandates  in  the 
United  States  Code  directed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  For  example,  the 
matter  of  pay  is  directed  by  the  Congress. 
Thus  in  section  2211  of  title  5,  the  pay  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  and 
some  of  their  subordinates  are  set  forth. 
Title  37  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
devoted  to  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the 
uniformed  services.  Congress  sets  the 
pay  levels  mandatorily.  That  is  why.it  is 
necessary  to  have  title  m  to  S.  2950  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  when  the 
committee  believes  that  pay  actions  in 
other  parts  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
make  it  equitable  to  increase  the  pay  of 
the  members  of  our  armed  services. 

The  mandatory  language  we  have  been 
discussing  was  taken  from  another 
statute,  passed  by  the  Congress  and  ap- 


proved by  the  President.  In  1957.  the 
Congress,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  directed 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  under- 
take various  studies  and  research  lead- 
ing to  the  construction  of  some  new 
kinds  of  reactors.  Included  in  the  re- 
actors which  the  Congress  wanted  to' 
have  built,  and  which  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  was  opposed  to  building,  was 
a  Plutonium  recycle  experimental  reac- 
tor. In  order  to  be  sure  that  this  re- 
actor was  constructed,  the  Congress 
fiscal  year  1958  the  following  language 
wrote  Into  the  authorization  act  for 
of  section  110(a) : 

The  Commission  shall  proceed  with  the 
design,  engineering,  and  construction  under 
contract,  as  soon  as  practicable,  of  the  pro- 
totype power  reactor  facility  authMlaed  by 
section  101  for  project  6B-e-16  (plutonlum 
recycle  experimental  reactor)  at  an  installa- 
tion operated  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  electric  energy  generated  shall 
be  used  by  the  Commission  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  such  installation. 
(PubUc  Law  86-162,  71  Stat.  403.  August  21. 
1967.) 

Similar  mandatory  language  was  in- 
cluded in  sections  110  and  111  of  the  au- 
thorization act  for  fiscal  year  1959 — 
Public  Law  85-590,  72  Stat.  490,  August 
4,  1958. 

The  mandatory  language  in  our  bill  is 
necessary.  Following  the  construction 
of  the  nuclear  cruiser  Long  Beach,  au- 
thorized in  fiscal  year  1957,  and  the  nu- 
clear frigate  Bainhridae,  authorized  in 
fiscal  year  1959,  there  have  been  no  pro- 
posals from  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  have  any  more  nuclear  escorts.  In 
fiscal  year  1962,  the  Congress  changed 
one  frigate,  the  Truxtun,  to  nuclear 
power  and  in  1963  it  authorized  another 
nuclear  frigate  which  was  later  can- 
celed by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  authorized 
$150.5  million  for  another  nuclear  frig- 
ate and  appropriated  $20  million  to- 
ward It.  EN^lte  the  appeals  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  these  funds  have 
never  been  released  by  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

This  year,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
testified  before  our  committee : 

There  is  no  sense  having  a  carrier  that  la 
nuclear  powered  if  you  don't  reallM  the 
full  potential  of  the  nuclear  power  In  ihe 
carrier  because  you  don't  have  a  nuclear- 
powered  escort  fleet.  I  think  we  have  such  a 
fleet.  If  we  don't,  I  want  to  have  one,  be- 
cause I  fully  accept  the  point  that  we  ought 
to  balance  off  these  advantages  we  paid  so 
heavily  for. 

Despite  this  testimony,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  still  has  not  released  the  $20 
million  appropriated  last  year. 

Under  the  words  and  history  of  the 
Constitution,  under  the  first  statutes 
putting  into  practic«  the  ideas  of  our 
Constitution,  and  under  recent  legisla- 
tive practices  drafted  in  part  by  and  ac- 
<$epted  by  the  executive  branch,  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  the  Congress  has  the  power 
to  prescribe  the  kind  of  ships  that  will 
be  built  for  the  Navy.  In  view  of  the 
history  of  Department  of  Defense  defi- 
ance to  the  will  of  Congress,  the  power 
can  well  be  exercised.  The  language — 
"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  proceed 
with  the  design,  engineering,  and  con- 
struction of  the  two  nuclear-powered 
gidded  missile  frigates  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable"— ^is  constitutional.  The  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  direct  the  con- 
struction of  the  two  nuclear  frigates. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  we  should  have  nuclear 
power  for  our  surface  ships.  Let  us  not 
take  two-thirds  of  a  century  again,  as 
we  did  100  years  ago.  in  making  a  neces- 
sary transition.  Let  us  cut  the  chains 
that  bind  our  fighting  ships  to  a  pipe- 
line. 

Let  us  cut  the  umbilical  cord  from  the 
mother  ship  so  that  these  nuclear  ships 
can  do  the  kind  of  a  Job  that  our  coun- 
try and  the  times  demand. 

The  CIMIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachiisetts  consumed  17  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  ArendsI. 

Mr.ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  national  defense 
bill  now  before  us — both  that  part  per- 
taining to  the  procurement  of  military 
weapons  and  research  and  development, 
and  that  part  which  provides  a  moderate 
pay  raise  for  our  people  in  uniform. 

There  is  little  I  can  add,  or  in  fact  need 
be  added,  to  what  our  very  able  Armed 
Services  Committee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Riv- 
EHsl,  and  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Bates  1.  have  presented  with  respect  to 
the  contents  of  the  measure.  They  have 
more  than  adequately  explained  what 
our  committee  decided  as  to  our  defense 
needs,  looking  to  the  future  in  the  light 
of  present-day  realities  and  contingen- 
cies. 0\ir  committee  report,  supple- 
mented by  the  statements  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Bates],  details  not  only  what  is 
proposed  but  why,  item  by  item. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  since  Its  in- 
ception. I  have  always  been  proud  to  be 
a  member  of  this  great  committee.  But 
never  have  I  been  as  proud  as  I  am  at  this 
very  moment  when  our  committee  pre- 
sents this  bill  to  you. 

This  measure  Is  but  one  of  the  many 
things  that  our  committee  has  accom- 
plished during  this  session  under  the  able 
leadership  of  our  chaii-man.  in  fact, 
during  my  many  years'  service  on  the 
committee  I  do  not  recall  giving  as  de- 
tailed and  as  thorough  examination  into 
our  defense  posture  and  plans  and  needs 
as  has  been  imdertaken  these  past  few 
months. 

Aside  from  this  and  other  measures  we 
have  brought  before  the  House,  our  com- 
mittee has  made  special  inquiries  into 
the  closing  of  milltery  installations,  into 
the  deferment  of  military  construction 
previously  authorized,  into  the  phasing 
out  of  our  manned  bombers,  and  into  our 
overall  defense  posture.  We  have  filed 
special  reports  on  our  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations, and  they  have  resulted  in 
appropriate  legislative  action. 

All  this  we  owe  to  the  quality  leader- 
ship provided  our  committee  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carollxia  [Mr.  Riv- 


ers] .  Without  the  slightest  partisanship, 
solely  with  a  desire  to  do  that  which  is 
best  for  the  country  and  its  security,  our 
committee  has  worked  together  as  a  unit. 
And,  at  long  last,  thanks  to  our  chair- 
man, our  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
become  an  arm  of  the  Congress  and  not 
simply  an  adjunct  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. At  long  last,  thanks  to  our 
chairman,  our  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress are  having  an  alfirmative  voice  in 
the  kind  of  defense  we  shall  have.  I 
might  add  that  at  long  last,  thanks  to 
the  leadership  being  provided  by  our 
committee  and  its  chairman,  our  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  wUl  have  the  voice  they 
are  intended  to  have  as  military  experts 
in  our  military  planning  and  strategy. 

This  Is  a  committee  bill  in  the  fullest 
sense.  It  represents  our  collective  Judg- 
ment, based  on  our  Independent  evalua- 
tion of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Defense  Department  as  a  civilian  and 
military  organization  and  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  as  a  military  planning 
and  strategy  unit.  Our  committee  de- 
cisions embodied  in  this  bill  were  not 
based  solely  on  some  nebulous  cost-effec- 
tiveness formula  but  upon  what  we  now 
have  in  our  defense  arsenal  and  what  we 
should  have  to  insure  that  we  are  at  all 
times  fully  prepared  for  any  emergency, 
whenever,  however  and  wherever  it  may 
arise  as  a  threat  to  our  national  security. 

We  have  not  been  unmindful  of  dollar 
costs  but  we  have  not  allowed  ourselves 
to  be  slaves  to  any  predetermined  dollar 
budget  ceiling.  We  have  sought  to  au- 
thorize no  more  and  no  less  than  what 
we  must  have  to  maintain  a  national  de- 
fense second  to  none. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
authorizations  in  this  bill  are  not  for 
next  year's  Air  Force  or  for  next  year's 
Navy.  An  operational  aircraft  or  ship 
caimot  be  produced  in  a  year  or  even  2 
years.  Military  planning  and  military 
procurement  is  not  only  for  next  year 
but  for  several  years,  with  due  allowance 
for  technological  developments,  and  with 
due  allowance  for  all  the  International 
potentials  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Prom  what  is  set  forth  in  the  first  part 
of  our  committee  report  there  should  be 
no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  we  are 
determined  that  our  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Congress  shall  have 
an  affirmative  voice  in  the  decisions  made 
as  to  the  size  and  nature  of  a  national 
defense  we  shall  have.  For  all  too  long, 
all  too  frequently  and  all  too  great  an 
extent  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  ig- 
nored, subverted,  and  circumvented  the 
expressed  will  of  Congress  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  constitutional  duties 
and  responsibilities. 

We  have  great  respect  for  our  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  well  recognize  the 
biurdensome  duties  and  responsibilities 
that  are  his.  We  always  have,  and 
always  will  respectfully  receive  his 
recommendations.  But  whatever  his 
managerial  talents,  and  they  are  many; 
and  whatever  his  Intellectual  capabili- 
ties, and  they  arie"^  great;  he  is  not  in- 
fallible.   He  is  one  man. 

We  likewise  have  great  respect  for  our 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  well  recognize 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  are 
theirs.  And  we  likewise  respectfully  re- 
ceive their  recommendations.   But  what- 


ever their  prof essionali  military  skills,  and 
they  are  exceptional,  they  are  not  with- 
out their  limitation  in  matters  other  than 
weaponry  and  strategy. 

We  who  serve  in  Congress  are  not  with- 
out our  limitations.  Neither  individually 
nor  collectively  does  oiu:  Armed  Services 
Committee  claim  to  be  defense  experts. 
Nonetheless,  we  have  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility to  make  the  overall  decision 
as  to  the  kind  of  a  defense  we  shall  have, 
taking  into  account  many  more  factors 
than  either  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  called  up<m 
to  consider. 

Unfortunately,  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  has  been  disposed  to  sub- 
stitute his  individual  Judgment  for  the 
collective  judgment  of  the  Congress.  He 
has  seen  fit  to  substitute  his  nonprofes- 
sional civilian  judgment  for  the  profes- 
sional military  judgment  of  our  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  bill  before  us  again  brings  in  Issue 
a  long  standing  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Congress.  I  refer  to  the  question  wheth- 
er we  should  have  an  advanced  manned 
strategic  bomber  as  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional defense. 

Five  years  ago  our  committee  author- 
ized and  funds  were  appropriated  for  the 
development  of  the  B-70.  The  Defense 
Secretary  refused  to  use  the  funds.  The 
following  year— 1962 — our  committee  re- 
ported a  bill  which  directed  him  to  use 
not  less  than  $491  million  for  this  pur- 
pose. There  was  a  question  whether  the 
Congress  had  the  constitutional  author- 
ity to  mandate  or  order  the  Defense  Sec- 
retary in  that  respect.  But  It  never  came 
to  a  test. 

Our  committee  chairman,  Mr.  Vinson, 
of  Georgia,  made  his  now  famous  visit  to 
the  rose  garden  at  the  White  House, 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise 
was  reached,  and  the  language  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  proceed  with 
the  bomber  program  was  withdrawn. 

The  so-called  compromise  has  proven 
to  be  little  more  than  a  save-face  ges- 
ture. The  issue  over  the  manned  bomber 
is  still  with  us.  Without  prior  consul- 
tation with  our  committee  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  decided  to  phase  out  the  B-58, 
our  only  supersonic  bomber.  ( 

Secretary  McNamara  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  oiu*  Committee  Is  de- 
termined that  we  have  a  manned  bomber 
replacement  for  the  B-52  and  B-58.  and 
for  this  purpose  have  added  $11,800,000 
to  this  bill.  This  is  merely  a  step  toward 
the  objective.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Sec- 
retary does  not  have  the  effrontery  again 
to  ignore  our  repeatedly  expressed  will. 
He  already  has  gone  so  far  as  to  try  to 
leave  the  impression  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  concur  in  the  position  he 
takes.  The  contrary  is  true.  For  alleged 
security  reasons  testimony  from  the  Air 
Force  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  was 
deleted  from  the  hearings  by  the  Defense 
Department  that  showed  the  Joint  Chiefs 
not  in  agreement  with  the  position  taken 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  this  connection  I  might  point  out 
that  a  few  years  ago  It  became  evident 
that  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  losing 
their  independent  professional  status  as 
OIU-  military  planners  and  strategists. 
They  were  placed  imder  restraint  in  the 
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expression  of  their  Lklependent  Judg- 
ments on  military  ma .  «rs.  If  they  did 
not  conform  In  all  ret  sect  to  the  views 
of  the  Secretary  of  I>  i^ense  they  risked 
not  being  reappointed,! 

On  several  occasiotv  I,  and  other 
members  of  our  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, have  expressed  oui-  strenuous  objec- 
tion to  manipulating  the  tenure  of  office 
of  a  Joint  Chief  of  Stiff  to  compel  con- 
formity to  civilian  decisions  In  our  mili- 
tary planning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  and  I  sponsa 
last  Congress  to  fix  i 
member  of  the  Joint 
4  years,  subject  only 
President.  Our 
bill  but  no  action  we 
to  be  expected,  Secret 
opposed.  j 

All  this  may  not  ^m  pertinent  to 
the  bill  before  us.  Bui  it  is.  The  meas- 
ure we  have  presented  does  not  con- 
form In  its  entirety  ^th  the  views  of 
the  Secretary  of  Dejfense.  We  have 
added  the  advanced  l|nanned  bomber, 
which  I  mentioned,  litd  we  have  also 
added  nuclear-powere(  I  frigates.  We  all 
too  well  know,  I  regn|  to  say,  what  to 
expect  when  we,  the  <iongress,  or  they, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  St  uff,  do  not  meekly 
accept  what  the  Secre  tfiry  in  his  benign 
judgment  decides.  i 

The  time  has  long  sl^ce  arrived  when 
the  Congress  must  aj^ert  Its  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  with  respect  to  our 
defense  plans  and  post  i^re.  That  we  are 
endeavoring  to  do,  im 
ership  of  Chairman  Ri 

We  recognize  that 
Commander  in  Chief 
Forces.  We  recognize 
of  Defense  has  his  grt  |e  responsibilities 
and  arduoiiB  duties,  j  But  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  also  nave  thehr  inde- 
pendent, but  coordlnajte,  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, and  we  in  Congress  have 
ours.  This  is  what  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  refuses  tO|  recognize. 

It  Is  for  this  reasoi  that  our  com- 
mittee has  found  it  ildcessary  tQ  Insert 
in  this  multlbilllon  miliuiry  procurement 
bill  a  provision  thatTfee  Defense  Sec- 
retary cannot  ellmina);^  or  substantially 
reduce  any  weapons  sj«tem  without  first 
advising  the  Congress  Und  giving  us  op- 
portunity to  make  a  recommendation. 
We  wrote  a  provision  of  the  same  gen- 
eral nature  in  the  military  construction 
bill  passed  last  session. 

All  that  the  Congr^^  is  really  asking 
itive   and   the 
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Is   that   both   the    e 
legislative  branches 
Btitutional  responsib' 
establishment  and 
adequate  system  of  _ 

that  asking  too  muc.,., , „. 

fact  this  sharing  of  responsibilities  is 
something  that  should  be  done  without 
the  asking  by  statutory  law. 

There  are  many  fentures  of  the  bill  I 
should  like  to  discuss,  l^ut  to  do  so  would 
be  largely  repetltiouk  In  aU  this  the 
important  point  to  bejw  in  mind  is  that 
what  we  are  authorizii  i^  today  is  not  sim- 
ply for  tomorrow,  for  next  year,  for  the 
y»r  after  year  or  tli  year  following. 
We  must  plan  as  well  ia  humanly  possi- 


ble for  the  distant  fut\ire,  and  yet  not 
too  distant. 

We  must,  for  example,  plan  now  for 
the  day  when  our  entire  Navy  task  force 
will  be  nuclear-powered.  That  is  why 
our  committee  has  added  two  nuclear- 
powered  frigates  not  requested  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  It  is  also  why  we 
made  other  additions,  such  as  for  an  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  bomber  and  for 
research  and  development.  Not  the  least 
of  the  authorizations,  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture, is  that  for  the  Manned  Orbiting 
Laboratory. 

This  bill  represents  almost  $18  billion. 
It  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  money. 
But,  I  ask,  what  is  the  alternative?  We 
are  engaged  in  a  major  conflict  in  south- 
east Asia.  We  can  be  faced  at  amy  time 
with  other  conflicts  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  said 
that  we  have  about  40  unilateral  com- 
mitments worldwide  and  southeast  Asia 
is  but  part  of  that  commitment. 

The  decision  as  to  what  to  do  with  re- 
spect to  a  bill  of  this  character  is  not 
easy.  No  one  of  us  likes  to  see  so  much 
of  our  national  resources  being  devoted  to 
instruments  of  warfare.  None  of  us  can 
take  any  satisfaction  in  having  to  spend 
$18  billion  in  this  manner.  But  all  of  us 
can  take  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
such  an  experience  will  best  insure  our 
coimtry's  security,  our  people's  freedom 
and,  in  the  long  run,  best  advance  the 
cause  of  peace  as  we  stand  strong  against 
those  who  would  make  war. 

This  measure  has  my  wholehearted 
support,  and  I  hope  the  House  will  up- 
hold the  decision  made  by  our  Armed 
Services  Committee.  It  represents  our 
best  Judgment,  based  on  all  the  informa- 
tion available,  the  best  advice  obtainable 
and  our  own  many  years  of  collective 
experience,  in  peace  and  in  war,  in  evalu- 
ating all  aspects  of  our  national  defense. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AREND6.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  very  excellent  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House  today.  I  would  like  to 
speciflcally  comment  on  the  portion  of 
the  bill  authorizing  nuclear  propelled 
naval  warships. 

The  Joint  Conunlttee  of  which  I  am  a 
member  has  throughout  the  years  sup- 
ported a  strong  research  and  develop- 
ment program  on  nuclear  propulsion 
plants  for  naval  warships.  This  pro- 
gram, which  is  being  carried  out  by  Ad- 
miral Rlckover,  has  been  outstandingly 
successful.  Because  of  our  successes, 
the  United  States  Is  without  peer  In  the 
field  of  nuclear  propulsion  for  warahlps. 
The  only  problem  that  we  have  encoun- 
tered concerns  the  utilization  of  our  po- 
sition of  leadership.  By  this  I  mean  the 
failure  of  the  administration  to  build  nu- 
clear propelled  warships — ^particularly 
surface  warships. 

Our  first  three  surface  warshbw— the 
carrier  Enterprise,  the  cruiser  Long 
Beach,  and  the  frigate  Batribridge  have 
proved  their  superiority  as  men  of  war. 
Since  these  ships  were  authorized,  the 


Department  of  Defense  has  obtained  au- 
thorization for  two  new  conventional  air- 
craft carriers  and  10  new  conventional 
frigates  all  of  which  should  have  been 
nuclear  powered.  If  the  correct  decision 
had  been  made  and  these  12  shiiM  had 
been  provided  with  nuclear  power,  we 
would  now  have  In  these  perilous  times 
three  nuclear  powered  carrier  task  forces 
for  our  Navy  Instead  of  the  one  we  have. 

It  appears  that  finally  the  administra- 
tion is  starting  to  recognize  the  demon- 
strated superiority  of  nuclear  propelled 
warships  since  this  bill  includes  a  nuclear 
pnq^elled  aircraft  carrier,  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  note  that  a  deficiency  in  the 
bill,  as  submitted  by  the  administration, 
has  been  corrected  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  am  referring  to  the  addi- 
tion of  two  nuclear  propelled  frigates  to 
the  bill,  reported  out  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  With  the  addition  of 
the  two  nuclear  pnnielled  frigates,  the 
bill  before  the  House  contains  a  total  of 
eight  nuclear  warships.  It  is  indeed  en- 
couraging to  see  the  United  States  take 
advantage  of  its  position  of  technical 
leadership  in  this  field  vital  to  our  de- 
fense— nuclear  propulsion  for  naval  war- 
ships. 

The  United  States  now  has  59  nuclear 
submarines  In  operation  including  37 
Polaris  missile  launching  types.  By  the 
end  of  this  year  we  expect  to  have  9  more 
nuclear  submarines  in  the  fleet  for  a 
total  of  68.  In  addition,  including  the 
5  In  this  bill,  Hre  will  have  36  more  nu- 
clear submarines  authorized.  As  I  men- 
tioned before,  we  also  have  three  nu- 
clear propelled  surface  warships.  Our 
fourth  nuclear  surface  warship,  the 
Truxton,  Is  expected  to  be  completed  tills 
year. 

I  strongly  reoommeiul  support  of  the 
Mil  before  us  today.  I  sincerely  believe 
this  bill  reflects  the  right  direction  to 
take  concerning  the  Navy  of  Uie  future. 
We  must  continue  our  efforts  to  c<mvert 
the  Navy  to  nuclear  pn^ulsion.  The 
record  set  by  the  nuclear  carrier  Enter- 
prise off  Vietnam  Is  proof  that  nuclear 
propulsion  Is  the  correct  choice.  We 
must  make  certain  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Enterprise,  the  carrier  In  this  au- 
thorization bill  is  provided  with  nuclear 
propped  escorts. 

Ilie  action  the  Congress  is  taking  in 
this  bill  by  adding  nuclear  propelled  war- 
ships to  the  authorization  runs  parallel 
to  action  taken  by  the  Congress  in  the 
early  days  of  nuclear  propulsion  of  sub- 
marines. In  the  early  1950*8  the  Navy 
was  opposed  to  building  nuclear  subma- 
rines because  of  a  failure  to  recognize 
the  Increased  military  effectiveness  that 
nuclear  prcHJulsion  provides.  The  initia- 
tive taken  by  Congress  overrode  that  at- 
titude, and  now  we  have,  as  a  first  line 
of  defense,  nuclear  attack  submarines 
and  Polaris  missile  laimchlng  subma- 
rines. Today  we  face  a  similar  problem 
concerning  nuclear  surface  warships. 
The  Congress  must  again  correct  mis- 
conceptions conveyed  by  cost  effective- 
ness analysts  which  are  based  on  false 
assumptions  and  do  not  place  proper 
emphasis  oa  military  effectiveness.  The 
Joint  Committee's  review  of  the  various 
studies  disclosed  these  facts. 
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Ab  was  stated  in  the  foreword  to  the 
Joint  Committee's  1966  hearings  entitled 
"Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program": 

The  Msumptloa  tbat  taxUcers  and  oilers 
needed  to  supply  propulsion  fuel  for  oU- 
flred  warships  will  operate  unhampered  by 
the  enemy  and  suffer  no  losses; 

The  assumption  that  the  fuel  oil  needed 
to  run  our  conrentional  surface  warships  will 
be  readily  available  wherever  and  whenever 
needed;  and 

The  assxunpUon  that  no  cost  factor  need 
be  Included  In  their  studies  for  losses — or 
protection  of  our  propulsion  fuel  oil  supply 
lines. 

These  are  dangeroiu  assumptions  to  use  In 
evaluating  weapons  of  war.  The  factors  of 
military  effectiveness  In  the  protection  of  our 
Nation's  security  must  always  be  dominant 
over  the  factors  of  cost.  In  southeast  Asia 
today  the  United  States  Is  once  again  faced 
with  the  bitter  reality  that  what  counts  in 
war  U  "military  effectiveness" — not  "cost  ef- 
fectlveness." 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  intend  to  continue 
to  support  an  aggressive  research  and  de- 
velopment program  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
propulsion  for  nuclear  warships.  This 
will  assure  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  maintain  an  overwhelming 
leadership  in  the  naval  nuclear  pnqiul- 
slon  field,  which  is  so  vital  to  our  defense. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  not  present  to  hear  about  this 
$18  bUlion  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  coimting.]  Sixty-seven 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  140) 

Abernethy  Plynt  Powell 

Anounzlo  Oettys  Puclnskl 

Aabnore  HaUeck  Reld,  If  .T. 

Ayres  Hanna  Resnlck 

Baring  Hardy  Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Blatnlk  Harvey.  Ind.  Rivers.  Alaska 

Bolton  Jones,  Ala.  Ronan 

Buchanan  Jones,  Mo.  Roncallo 

CahUl  Krebs  Rooney,  K.T. 

Callaway  McCarthy  Rostenkowskl 

Cederberg  McSwen  Senner 

Celler  McMlUan  Sickles 

Clark  MacOregor  Slkes 

Clausen.  Madden  Slsk 

Don  H.  Martin,  Ala.  Stafford 

Conyers  Martin,  Mass.  Sweeney 

Corbett  Matsunaga  Taylor 

Daniels  Meeds  Thompson.  N.J. 

Dawson  Morrison  Thompson.  Tex. 

Derwlnskl  Moas  ToU 

Devlne  Multer  Utt 

Dlggs  Murphy,  Dl.  Waggonner 

Dom  Murray  Walker,  Miss. 

Dulakl  O'Brien  White.  Idaho 

■Usworth  O'Hara.  ni.  WlUlams 

&'lenbom  O'Hara,  Mich.  Wyatt 

■vlns,  Tenn.  O'Neill.  Mass.  Young 

Fsrtsteln  Patman 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Dent,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill, 
S.  2950.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  350  Monbers  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  absen- 
tees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  RivERsl. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana 
IMr.  H^ERT]. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Monbers  of  the  Committee,  today  is  a 
very  historic  day  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  It  is  historic  because  we  have 
come  to  grips  with  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  Congress  shall 
discharge  its  responsibility  imder  the 
Constitution  to  raise  and  maintain  armies 
and  navies  and  to  provide  the  rules  and 
regulations  thereof,  or  whether  it  shall 
abrogate  that  power  to  the  executive  de- 
partment.   The  issue  Is  very  simple. 

The  problem  is  not  simple.  We  are 
here  today  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  best  judgment  of  the  military  brains 
of  this  country,  in  whose  education  said 
experience  we  have  invested  millions  and 
mUllons  of  dollars,  shall  prevail  with 
their  expertise  on  their  chosen  subject. 

In  these  few  minutes  I  shall  attempt 
to  bring  into  sharp  focus  the  issues  that 
are  involved.  I  shall  attempt  to  docu- 
ment the  statements  which  I  make.  But 
over  and  above  these  considerations  we 
must  face  one  fact  of  life,  and  that  fact 
of  life  is  the  reason  why  this  House  is 
today  given  the  opportunity  to  accept  the 
decision  of  its  own  chosen  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  or  to 
reject  their  decision  in  favor  of  a  member 
of  the  executive  department.  We  should 
ask  ourselves  this  question:  How  has  it 
been  made  possible  to  bring  this  issue 
straightforward  and  forefrontly  to  the 
House  for  decision?  The  answer  to  that 
question  comes  to  you  today  who  have 
been  on  this  floor  since  12  o'clock.  You 
have  seen  here  today  a  demonstration 
the  like  of  which  I  have  not  seen  in  my 
26  years  in  tills  Congress.  You  have  seen 
this  body  stand  up  and  give  prolonged 
applause  and  salutation  to  the  one  indi- 
vidual who  stood  his  guns  and  fought  for 
the  principles  in  which  he  believes  and 
the  discharge  of  the  responsibility  which 
he  assumed  when,  on  13  different  occa- 
sions, he  stood  in  this  Ixxly  and  raised 
his  hsmd  to  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

You  have  heard  applause  given  to  him 
here  by  tils  confreres,  his  colleagues.  You 
have  heard  each  Member  stand  here  and 
tell  of  the  job  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  MzNogL  Rivkrs,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  has  done.  I 
repeat  and  reemphaslze  it  now  l>ecause. 
without  the  dogged  determination  and 
the  tenacity — yes.  the  guts  and  the  cour- 
age in  the  face  of  every  adversity  that  an 
individual  could  possibly  face — the  chair- 
man refused  to  be  sidetracked,  and  he 
comes  to  you  today  with  a  bill  wiiich  he 
has  fathered  and  which  he  has  spon- 
sored in  order  that  you  can  make  your 
declsion  as  to  whether  the  Congress  shall 
discharge  its  constitutional  respcmsibili- 
ties. 

I  could  not  add  to  what  has  been  said 
about  the  bill  or  what  has  been  said  about 
our  chairman  from  South  Carolina.  My 
statement  would  be  gliding  the  Illy.  But 
I  must  say  to  you  that  no  one  in  this 


House  lias  been  closer  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  Mxnokl  Rivxu. 
than  I  have. 

We  came  here  together  26  years  ago, 
and  we  have  served  side  by  side.  I  be- 
lieve I  know  him  better  than  anybody 
here.  It  is  a  proud  moment  when  I  can 
stand  in  the  well  of  this  House  and  salute 
him  for  his  courage  and  for  his  deter- 
mination to  discharge  ills  responsibilities, 
and,  above  all,  to  recognize  him  and  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  being  a  human  bebig. 
He  is  just  as  much  a  human  being  as 
anybody  in  this  House,  with  all  the  faults 
and  frailties  and  all  the  sterling  quali- 
ties, wiiatever  you  want  to  call  them 
which  we  all,  at  some  degree,  may  pos- 
sess. This  is  what  makes  him  the  real 
man  that  he  is  and  the  real  leader  that 
he  has  demonstrated  himself  to  be. 

I  share  with  each  Member  who  has 
spoken  the  remarks  made  about  him.  I 
am  sure  he  deeply  appreciates  them,  as 
he  has  told  you.  But  this  is  the  im- 
portant thing:  If  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  Mendel  Rivers,  had  not 
determined  upon  ills  course  when  he  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  we  today  would  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  history  in  ^Is 
body,  in  this  very  Chamber.  He  has 
overcome  every  obstacle.  He  has  defied 
every  sissailant.  The  record  that  is  be- 
ing made  here  today  will  last  longer- 
yes,  more  eternally — as  an  eloquent 
mcmument  to  him.  than  anything  else 
that  could  be  written  or  said.  So  tills 
ts  why  it  is  a  historic  day. 

It  is  a  day  of  testimony  for  him.  who 
has  led  us  to  tills  point.  It  is  going  to 
be  his  finest  hour  when  the  roll  is  called 
and  there  is  not  a  dissenting  vote  against 
this  proposition  that  we  offer  you  today. 
Our  solid  front  of  solidarity,  of  respect 
to  this  man  that  will  be  reflected  in  the 
vote  on  this  bill,  will  say  to  the  world 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shail  have  the  power  to  discharge  its 
constitutional  responsibility. 

I  will  not  attempt  here  to  talk  about 
the  bill  except  In  generalities  which  re- 
flect the  basic  question  at  issue.  On  this 
side  we  have  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Let  me  say  that  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
who  have  insisted  that  we  have  no  per- 
sonal argument  with  the  Secretary.  I 
certainly  have  none.  I  am  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  his.  I  admire  his  ability  and  I 
respect  him  as  a  person. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  he  is  doing  the 
job  that  he  believes  in  his  conscience  is 
the  job  to  do.  I  likewise  expect  him  to 
believe  that  I  am  doing  the  job  that  I  in 
my  conscience  am  expected  to  do  and  I 
am  trying  to  do. 

We  tiave  the  situation  of  military  man 
after  military  man  coming  to  our  c<«n- 
mlttee  and  testifying  before  us  that  they 
are  in  need  of  certain  Implements  of  war. 
Their  testimony  is  subject  to  question- 
ing by  the  committee  of  37.  whose  com- 
bined memberstdp  represents  hundreds 
of  years  of  experience. 

We  place  this  expert  testimony  against 
the  position  taken  by  the  young  man,  a 
civilian,  who  just  came  here  some  6  yean 
ago.  and  who  has  Just  celebrated  his  50th 
birthday.  We  have  to  balance  this  man's 
expertise  against  the  expertise  of  these 
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td  naturally  so. 
Imilitary.     "We" 
e"   means  the 

le  generals  and 
of  'we'?"  And 
:ed  the  question 


military  people.  Is  thk^  any  doubt  in 
your  mind  wliich  one  fe  will  accept? 

It  is  therefore  our  re4^nsibility.  when 
the  Secretary  comes  before  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  suggest^  or  persuades  the 
public  that  he  is  suppdtted  in  his  posi- 
tion by  the  military,  when,  as  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  iftre  has  said.  Is 
not  quite  accurate — then  whom  do  we 
l)elieve?  When  this  individual  comes  to 
us  and  says,  "We  do  nojbjsee  a  clear  need 
for  an  advanced  bom 

"We." 

One  would  assume, 
that  "we"  means   the 
means  the  experts, 
generals  and  the  admi: 

So  we  would  say  to 
admirals,  "Are  you  pa 

everyone  of  whom  we  s 

said  "No.  I  am  no  part  of  'we'." 

Then  the  Secretary  of  Defense  staged 
a  very  dramatic  and  th^iitrical  television 
show,  which  would  hai'ie  done  Cecil  B. 
DeMille  proud.  I 

He  surrounded  himself  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chipfs  of  Staff,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operatic  Is  and  the  Secre- 
tary for  Air,  and  he  t<ild  the  audience, 
"I  will  tell  you  who  'w<ij  Is.  'We'  is  my 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  (Jhlefs,  the  Secre- 
tary for  Air,  the  Chief  df  Naval  Opera- 
tions, tht  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Preside  it  of  the  United 
States." 

I  say  to  the  Secretarj ,  "Mr.  Secretary, 
you  have  not  accurately  stated  your  case, 
because  I  know  of  myjiown  knowledge 
that  there  is  a  hole 
named." 

Having  one  hole,  the 

So  whom  do  I  offer 
olfer  the  testimony  of 
pie  in  connection  wl 
bomber. 

The  advanced  bombe,      .. ^._ 

thing.  Either  we  are  ff€>lng  to  have  an 
advanced  bomber  to  foll()w  on  in  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  or  Ve  are  not  going 
to  have  one.  We  are  goiag  to  place  all  our 
eggs  in  the  basket  of  mafisiles.  or  we  are 
going  to  have  a  balanced  mix.  The  only 
way  we  can  have  the  advanced  bomber  Is 
to  build  the  bomber.  THte  is  the  only  way 
to  do  It.  ]T 

■nie  Armed  Services  jcommlttee  has 
June  and  agal::.  and  reptktedly.  said  that 

iL  °^  °^  *"  advanced  bomber. 

General  LeMay  and  the  generals  who 
served  with  him  without  excepUon  have 
testified  to  the  need  tor  the  manned 
Domber.  General  LeM4^  quite  interest- 
ingly had  this  to  say  before  our  commit- 
tee; that  the  first  day^  Ihe  talked  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defensf  he  got  the  mes- 
sage; he  just  was  not  going  to  build  a 
bomber.  ] 

Every  year  there  hav^  ^Jeen  delays  and 
oeiays  and  excuses  and  iexcuses. 
Now  we  CMne  down  to  this  proposition. 

t^?o*^^,»°^  *°  ^*^«  "^i>'  Into  the  biU 
ill. 8  million  for  what  fa  known  as  con- 
wact  definition  or  the  definition  phase 
J^^  advanced  bomber,  the  so-called 

T^e  Secretary  says  that  the  commit- 
tee in  its  report  shockingly  distorted  the 
facts.    Well,  we  wanted 
we  shockingly  distorted 
looked  at  the  record,    l, 
a  very  enlightening  thin ; 
C3ai 824— Part    1) 


that  list  you 

I  could  have  two. 

a  witness?    I 
^se  military  peo- 

the  advanced 

is  a  very  simple 


to  find  out  how 
Ithe  facts,  so  we 
T '  le  record  shows 


I  hold  here  a  page  from  the  hearings, 
printed  in  the  report,  wherehi  the  Joint 
Chiefs  say  they  see  a  clear  need.  They 
do  not  use  the  word  "dear"  but  they  see 
a  need  for  the  bomber  in  the  future. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  say  this. 

This  is  our  testimony.  So  what  hap- 
pened? When  the  hearings  came  back 
from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense everything  favorable  to  the  ad- 
vanced bomber  had  been  "inadvertently" 
deleted  by  the  OflQce  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  so  that  no  one  could  know 
what  the  actual  position  of  tiie  Joint 
Chiefs  is  on  this  vital  subject. 

Acting  in  the  face  of  this.  I  asked  the 
Secretary  was  there  anything  in  this 
wliich  would  work  against  the  defense 
of  the  country.  The  Secretary  did  not 
reply,  but  General  Wheeler  did,  and  he 
said  there  was  no  security  involved.  On 
my  own  initiative  this  was  done,  with 
the  approval  of  the  chairman.  I  must 
emphasize  again  that  I  could  do  nothing 
in  this  field,  nor  could  any  other  member 
of  the  committee  do  anytliing,  without 
the  stalwart  and  absolute  unrelenting 
backing  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

So  the  Secretary  himself  then  called  a 
press  conference.  Now.  is  this  not  an 
amazing  thing?  He  changed  the  word- 
ing from  a  shocking  distortion  to  a  mis- 
understanding by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  They  had  misunder- 
stood a  memorandum.  Are  any  of  you 
ladies  and  gentlemen  so  naive  as  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are 
going  to  take  a  piece  of  paper,  a  memo- 
randum, on  is  face  value  and.  if  they 
have  any  Idea  of  a  misunderstanding. 
do  you  believe  that  these  people  will  not 
go  directly  to  the  source  to  discuss  the 
matter? 

Now,  I  am  a  naive  and  simple  man. 
but  I  cannot  go  that  far.  So.  instead  of 
our  report  being  shockingly  distorted,  it 
now  becomes  a  matter  of  misunderstand- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  the  entire  exchange 
of  correspondence  on  this  subject,  for 
which  I  have  previously  obtained  per- 
mission. I  ask  the  Members  here  to  read 
the  transcript  of  the  Secretary's  press 
conference.  It  would  be  amusing  If  it 
were  not  so  tragic  to  see  the  light  In 
which  he  attempts  to  place  this  matter. 

The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Press  Releasz,  TrttkSdat,  Mat  12,  1966 

Representative  F.  Edwasd  H£bebt  (D-La.), 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee which  had  conducted  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Department  of  Defense  decision  to 
reduce  the  number  of  our  strategic  manned 
bombers,  today  Issued  the  foUowlng 
statement : 

"Secretary  McNamara,  on  Monday,  April  25, 
1966,  held  a  special  press  conference  In  which 
he  attacked  the  credibility  of  a  report  Issued 
by  my  Subcommittee  on  the  future  of  our 
strategic  bomber  force.  The  Secretary  al- 
leged that  the  report  gave  'a  shockingly  dis- 
torted picture  of  the  true  situation.'  He 
carefully  attempted  to  leave  the  Impression 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Including  the 


Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  were  part  of  the  'we'  who,  as  he 
said,  today  'still  cannot  see  a  clear  need  for 
a  new  strategic  bomber.' 

"Since  the  Secretary  of  Defense  chaUenged 
the  credlbUlty  of  my  Subcommittee's  report 
and  attempted  to  utilize  the  position  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  a  follow-on  bomber 
as  Illustrative  of  the  'distortions'  in  our  re- 
port. I  ChaUenged  the  Secretary  to  resolve  this 
Issue  by  releasing  to  the  American  public 
the  present  position  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  on  the  need  for  a  foUow-on  bomber. 

"That  chaUenge  was  Issued  by  me  on 
AprU  26th — the  day  after  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  press  conference.  Today,  more 
than  two  weeks  later,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  f  aUed  to  accept  this  chaUenge  and 
has  not  released  the  present  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  which  un- 
equivocally reflect  'a  clear  need  for  a  new 
strategic  bomber,'  and  thereby  flatly  agree 
with  the  Subcommittee  and  its  report. 

"The  refusal  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
release  this  Information  to  the  American 
people  speaks  for  Itself.  However.  I  had 
assumed  that  this  Information  would  never- 
theless be  available  to  the  American  people 
at  the  time  the  printed  hearings  were  re- 
leased by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
on  the  Fiscal  Tear  1967  weapons  procure- 
ment bill.  This  information  was  officially 
received  in  testimony  on  AprU  6.  1966. 

"I  was,  therefore,  amased  to  discover  that 
this  testimony,  relative  to  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  need 
for  a  follow-on  bomber,  was  deleted  from  the 
Committee  transcript  for  'security  reasons' 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Since  noth- 
ing in  this  testimony  appeared  to  be  In  any 
way  secret  or  in  violation  of  oxu  national 
security  interests,  I  addressed  a  letter,  on 
May  6.  1966.  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
challenging  this  security  action. 

"Late  on  May  9th,  1966,  I  received  a  reply 
signed  by  General  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Unfortunately,  the  let- 
ter from  General  Wheeler  is  also  classified 
'confidential'  and.  therefore,  I  am  precluded 
from  making  it  available  to  the  pubUc  In  its 
entirety.  However,  I  do  not  think  it  a  viola- 
tion of  security  to  quote  the  foUowlng  pas- 
sage from  that  letter: 

"  'I  can  not  say  that  release  of  this  advice 
(of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff)  pertaining  to 
next  year's  budget,  or  release  of  selected 
extracts  of  that  testimony  you  propose  to 
release  in  Its  entirety,  would  be  in  violation 
of  the  naUonal  security  Interests  of  the 
United  Stetes.  I  do  think  such  release 
would  establish  an  tuifortvinate  precedent.' 

"Since  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States  wUl  not  be  affected  by  the 
release  of  this  informaUon.  Ito  release  Is  In 
the  public  Interest,  and  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  issue  as  It  affects  not  only 
a  possible  follow-on  strategic  bomber  but 
the  very  credlbUlty  of  the  Congress.  I  am 
today  releasing  an  extract  of  this  April  5, 
1966  testimony  as  received  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

"I  direct  your  attention  to  a  statement 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  a  na- 
tionally televised  press  conference  on  April 
2Sth  at  which  time  he  said:  'The  Report  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
this  subject  of  manned  bombers  gives,  I 
think,  a  shockingly  distorted  picture  of  the 
true  situation.  The  suggestion  that  major 
decisions  on  the  manned  bomber  program 
were  made  against  the  advice  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Is  without  any  foundation, 
whatsoever.' 

"And  now  I  direct  yo\ir  attention  to  the 
statement  made  by  General  John  P.  McCon- 
nell.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  to  the 
full  Conmilttee  on  Armed  Services  on  AprU 
6.  1966,  and  which  was  part  of  the  deletion 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  In  an 
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obTlotu  attempt  to  keep  from  the  American 
people  Information  they  were  entitled  to 
bave  In  the  Interest  ot  national  defenae: 
the  JC8  are  agreed  that  a  mlaaUe/manned 
bomber  mU  U  required  for  the  foraeeable 
future.  The  operational  life  of  the  B-53 
Oa  and  Ha  cannot  be  aamured  beyond  fiscal 
year  1076.  The  FB-111  aa  presently  con- 
ceived, Is  not  capable  of  covering  the  more 
distant  targets  In  the  USSR  and  communist 
China.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  consider 
that  concept  formulation  for  a  follow-on 
manned  bomber  should  be  completed  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.' 

"The  'clear  need  for  a  new  strategic 
bomber'  Is  further  empbaalaed  by  the  wlll- 
Ingneas  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  rec- 
ommend, as  testified  to  the  Committee  on 
April  6,  1060 — which  I  point  out  was  a  full 
three  weeks  before  the  Secretary's  press  con- 
ference: 'full  scale  follow-on  bomber  de- 
velopment In  order  to  protect  the  offensive 
striking  power  of  the  United  States  by  pre- 
serving an  option  for  an  Initial  operating 
capability  In  fiscal  year  1B74.' 

"The  Joint  Chiefs  did  Indicate  they  would 
prefer  to  review  the  results  of  a  contract 
definition  phase  before  actually  committing 
themselves  on  full  scale  development  of  any 
<Mie  particular  strategic  aircraft.  But  they 
feel  so  strongly  about  the  clear  need  for 
some  kind  of  foUow-on  manned  bomber  that 
they  have  recommended  full  scale  develop- 
ment of  the  AMSA  to  assure  both  Initiation 
of  contract  definition  and  ultimate  avail- 
ability of  a  new  strategic  manned  bomber. 
THey  have  been  forced  Into  this  position  by 
the  Inflexibility  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  his  opposition  to  entering  the  contract 
definltloD  phase  of  the  AMSA. 

"In  summary,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
agree  completely  with  the  position  of  the 
•uboommlttee.  They  support  the  concept 
of  a  follow-on  manned  bomber  and  they  rec- 
ti "  ommend  at  this  time  that  the  Initiation  of 
the  contract  definition  phase  o<  the  AMSA 
go  forward. 

"TtM  i^ole  picture  here  presented  Is  In- 
deed sbocklng,  but  clearly  not  because  of 
any  distortion  of  the  facts  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee." 

Attached  hereto  is  the  actual  colloquy 
during  the  Committee  hearing  aa  documen- 
tary evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  fore- 
going. Iliat  language  which  appears  in 
bracket*  was  physically  cut  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee transcript  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Comnrm  Pnmr 

Mr.  Bana.  I  will  not  take  very  long,  be- 
cause Mr.  Bteaar  touched  on  one  of  the 
questions  I  wanted  to  get  into,  and  that  was 
the  position  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  Air  Force  with  respect  to  AMSA. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  Air  Force  Is  concerned 
they  wanted  full  funding  for  the  program  to 
move  ahead.  What  was  the  recommendation 
ot  the  Air  Force,  per  se7 

The  CHAiBMAir.  Contract  deflnltlonf 

denaral  McCommx.  Contract  definition 
phase. 

Mr.  Batis.  Is  that  as  far  aa  they  wanted 
togoT 

General  McConnkll.  That  Is  aa  far  as  the 
Air  Fbree  asked  to  go  when  this  budget  was 
made  up;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Batks.  So  the  Air  Force  wanted  just  the 
contract  or  project  definition:  Is  that  correct? 
"me  reason  I  asked,  somebody  gave 

General  McOomfnx.  Since  this  budget  was 
made  up,  Mr.  Batea.  the  Joint  Chiefs  ot  Staff 
have  made  another  statement  with  re^Mct 
to  the  AMHA.  (It  waa  not  the  same  state- 
ment that  General  Wheeler  gave  before  the 
■uboommlttee,  because  we  had  not  completed 
the  19M  to  XVn  JSOF.] 

(Tba  poiltloa  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  taken  In  the  new  J80P,  which  has  Just 
been  published  and  aubmltted  to  the  Secre- 


tary of  Defense  la  that  they  mapport  fuU-acale 
development.] 

Mr.  Batxs.  Mr.  HlBxaT  wants  you  to  repeat 
that.  General,  If  you  pleas*. 

Mr.  HiBBir.  The  point  about  (develop- 
ment,] General,  that  last  sentence. 

Mr.  Batcs.  (Pull-scale  development.] 

General  McConnzix.  Let  me  read  to  you 
what  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  said  In 
the  196a-75  Joint  Strategic  Objectives  Plan, 
(which  is  not  what  they  said  before  the  fiscal 
year  1967  budget  waa  made  up.)  General 
Wheeler  quoted  what  the  position  of  the  JCS 
was  at  the  time  that  the  budget  was  made 
up,  and  when  he  testified  before  your  sub- 
conmilttee. 

Since  then  there  baa  been  the  publication 
of  the  new  JSOP.  Joint  Strategic  Objectives 
Plan. 

The  CHAmMAN.  What  was  that  date? 

Mr.  HAbbkt.  What  was  that  date.  General? 

General  McCoWNaix.  That  was  Just  about 
the  middle  of  last  month. 

The  CHAXBMAir.  Is  this  what  you  are  read- 
ing? 

General  McComnxix.  I  would  like  to  put  It 
In  the  record. 

The  Chaumam.  This  Is  what  you  are  read- 
ing? 

General  McConnkll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAniMAN.  Go  ahead  and  read  It. 

General  McConnxll.  (It  says  the  JCS  are 
agreed  that  a  missile /manned  bomber  mix  Is 
required  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
operational  life  of  the  B-Sa  G's  and  H's  can- 
not be  assured  beyond  fiscal  year  1976.  The 
FB-111,  as  presently  conceived,  is  not  capa- 
ble of  covering  the  more  distant  targets  In 
the  U3.SJt.  and  Cocnmuniat  China.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  consider  that  concept 
formulation  for  a  follow-on  manned  bomber 
should  be  completed  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.]  And  parenthetically,  that  Is  what  the 
Secretary  was  talking  about  when  he  said  we 
would  hope  by  July  to  come  up  with  the 
concept  formulation. 

I  will  go  ahead  and  finish  this.  If  I  may. 

Mr.  Hteamr.  That  Is  what  I  want  to  get. 

General  McOonmxll.  (Subject  to  satisfac- 
tory completion  thereof;  that  Is  completion 
of  concept  formulation,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  recommended  that  succeeding  stages  be 
conducted  on  timing  consistent  with  an 
IOC.  of  fiscal  1974.  Although  the  JCS  recog- 
nize uncertainties  associated  with  a  commit- 
ment now,  to  full-scale  follow-on  bomber 
development,  the  prohibition  contained  In 
Secretary  of  Defense  memorandum  ot  the 
Sd  of  September  1966,  subject:  Program 
Change  Pr<^;>oaal  of  6-038.  Advanced  Manned 
Strategic  Aircraft,  forecloees  the  conduct  of 
a  contract  definition  phase  without  a  deci- 
sion to  proceed  with  full-scale  development.] 

That  la  because  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's Interpretation  of  contract  definition. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  says  that  if  you  go 
to  contract  definition  phase,  then  he  Is  con- 
ditionally committed  to  full-scale  develop- 
ment. 

(As  a  consequence,  the  Joint  Chief!  ot 
Staff  have  no  alternative  to  recommending 
full-scale  follow-on  bomber  development  In 
order  to  protect  the  offensive  striking  power 
of  the  United  States  by  preserving  an  option 
for  an  I.O.C.  In  fiscal  year  1974.  However, 
they  would  prefer  to  review  the  results  o<  a 
contract  definition  phase  before  recommend- 
ing full-scale  weapons  system  development.] 

Mr.  Hfaxar.  I  couldn't  have  testlfled  better 
for  the  subcommittee's  report.  General;  I 
will  let  It  rest  there. 

HooBX  OF  RspmssaMTATtvas, 
CoMMimx  ON  AanxD  Ssavtcss. 

Washington.  D.C..  May  6,  196«. 
Hon.  RosoT  S.  McNamaba. 
The  Secretarji  of  Defenae, 
Department  of  Defenae, 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

Okab  Ma.  SscaxTABT:  The  Commlitee  on 
Armed  Services  rectf  ved  testimony  on  April  6. 


1969.  from  departmental  witnesses  nu- 
tlve  to  the  position  of  the  Joint  Chlers  ol 
Staff  on  the  need  for  a  follow-on  bomber. 
Regrettably,  the  Department  of  Defense,  in 
sanitizing  this  testimony  for  public  release, 
has  seen  fit  to  delete  from  the  transcript  sucb 
pwtlnent  teetimony  as  actually  refiects  the 
current  position  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
on  the  Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Aircraft. 
Copies  of  the  specific  testimony  to  which  I 
refer,  both  in  unclassified  and  classified  form, 
are  attached  for  your  Information. 

As  you  know,  my  Subcommittee  recom- 
mended Initiation  of  the  contract  definition 
phase  of  AMSA  in  FY  1967.  The  full  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  concurred  in  this 
recommendation  and,  therefore,  added  to  the 
FY  1967  departmental  procurement  bill  addi- 
tional authorization  for  this  purpose. 

Since  the  current  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  on  this  Important  subject  constitute 
essential  background  information  upon 
which  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives m\ist  make  a  decision  in  reference 
to  this  Committee  action,  and  since  there 
appears  to  be  no  genuine  security  considera- 
tion which  precludes  the  publication  of  thl£ 
testimony,  it  is  my  Intention  to  recommend 
that  this  deleted  testimony  be  made  available 
for  publication. 

In  the  event  you  believe  such  action  would 
violate  the  national  seciirlty  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  I  would  appreciate  your  spe- 
cific views  on  this  question  not  later  than 
the  close  of  business  Monday,  the  9th  of  May, 
1966. 

Sincerely, 

F.  Bdwaxb  HiacxT, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  No.  2. 

News  RaLKABS,  Orfica  or  Assistant  Secbi- 

TAar  or  Dsrxifsx  (Public  Aitauis)  ,  Wash- 

INOTON,  D.C.,  Mat  13, 1968 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  8.  McNamara 
today  Issued  the  following  statement: 

"I  understand  that  Mr.  HiBBtr  has  held  a 
news  conference  today  and  that  confusion 
continues  to  exist  as  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  concerning  the 
provisions  for  an  advanced  bomber  in  the 
FY  1967  budget  now  before  the  Congress. 

"Aa  I  told  you  In  open  press  conference 
AprU  26th,  the  suggestion  by  Mr.  Hisxrr  and 
his  Committee  that  major  decisions  on  the 
manned  bomber  program  In  the  1907  budget 
were  made  against  the  advice  of  the  majority 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  without  foun- 
dation. The  testimony  the  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff,  General  J.  P.  McConneU,  before  the 
ComnUttee  AprU  6,  released  by  Mr.  HisnT 
today,  makea  this  clear.  This  Is  further 
attested  by  the  letter  of  May  9  from  General 
Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  JoUit 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  Mr.  Htexar,  parte  of  which 
Mr.  HtsxaT  made  pubUc  today.  General 
Wheeler  wrote  Mr.  Htenr:  'I  do  think  It 
would  l»e  inappropriate  U  the  impression 
were  generated,  either  by  impUcation  or 
otherwise,  that  In  connection  with  the 
budget  now  before  the  Congress  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  reconmiended  fixll  scale  fol- 
low-on  bomber  development.  This  is  not  the 
case.  The  extracts  of  testimony  you  propose 
to  release  do  not  nuAe  this  point  sufficiently 
clear.' 

"On  December  S,  1965,  General  Wheeler. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Ftaff,  trans- 
mitted to  Mr.  Vance  said  me  the  final  rec- 
oasmiendatlons  of  the  Chiefs  on  the  FY  1967 
budget.  In  his  memorandum,  General 
Wheeler  said:  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  less 
the  Chief  of  Staff.  Air  Force,  agree  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  commitment  to 
fuU-scale  development  of  the  Advanced 
Manned  Strategic  Aircraft  should  not  be 
made  at  this  ttms.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
haa  approved  »11  million  In  FY  1967  for  con- 
tinuation of  devtfopntent  of  avionics  and 
propulslan  aabsystams.  The  Joint  Chiefs  ol 
Staff  have  recommenrtwl  that  these  subsys- 
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terns  be  developed  and  tha;  ay  stems  studies 
be  performed,  to  permit  an  AMSA  IOC  of  FY 
1974  but  without  coDomitment  at  this  time 
to  develop  it  as  a  weapon  system.' 

"This  was  the  position  oi  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  In  the  final  stages  of  lour  formulation 
of  the  FY  1967  DefenM  Budget,  this 
was  the  position  they  presented  to  the  Pres- 
ident prior  to  the  time  he  made  his  final 
decision  on  the  budget,  and  this  was  the 
position  I  expressed  in  my  :statement  to  the 
Bouse  Armed  Services  ConVhlttee  on  March 
B,  1966  when  I  said  that:  'Mthough  we  still 
cannot  see  a  clear  need  fot'  a  new  strategic 
bomber  to  replace  the  B-((G-Hs  and  FB- 
Ills,  we  plan,  as  a  hedge  itainst  some  un- 
foreseen Improvement  in  Soviet  anti-bomber 
defenses,  to  continue  devejqpment  work  on 
the  components  and  8ui|systems  which 
would  be  required  If  It  snould  ultimately 
become  desirable  to  deploy  puch  an  aircraft.' 
"Now  let  me  address  th4 1  development  of 
the  FT  1968  budget,  a  ni^tter  which  has 
not  yet  been  considered  .by  Mr.  Vance 
or  me  and  which  will  not  1>e  presented  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Presidant  until  January 
1967.  I 

"One  of  the  initial  steps  i\\  this  process  of 
preparing  the  1968  budget  ie'tbe  preparation 
ol  the  so-called  JSOP  (the  Joint  Strategic 
Objectives  Plan).  The  JSOP  is  but  one  of 
Btveral  documents  in  wblchj  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  will  make  recommehdations  on  the 
advanced  manned  bomber  program  (AMSA) 
for  FY  1968.  Their  finbl  recommenda- 
tions on  the  advanced  bpmber  program 
for  FT  1968  are  not  du^  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Deputy  Secretary  and  the  Sec- 
retary for  incorporation  in  ttieir  reconunen- 
datlons  to  the  President  until  August  or 
September  of  this  year.  T 

"In  the  JSOP  for  1968  th^  JCS  stated  that 
they  would  prefer  to  revle^  the  results  of 
a  contract  definition  pha44  before  recom- 
mending full-scale  weapon!  System  develop- 
ment of  bombers,  but  they]  Understood  that 
expenditures  for  contract  |  definition  for 
FT  1968  would  not  be  appNved  unless  they 
were  prepared  to  recommmd  full  develop- 
ment. Therefore,  they  felt  compelled  to  rec- 
ommend It.  Their  belief  i  that  proceeding 
with  contract  definition  required  a  decision 
on  full  development  arose  Out  of  a  mlsim- 
derstandlng  of  the  relationship  between 
these  two  phases  of  an  engineering  program. 
This  misunderstanding  b4s  been  clarified 
and  as  a  result  the  Joint  t^iiefs  are  recon- 


sidering the  matter  and  „ 
the  poslUon  they  InltlaUy 


free  to  adopt 
referred," 


iT    12.   1966 
1  let's  go  to  this 
]  jet's  pass  these 

another  ques- 
bhese  are  being 

let's — let's  Just 


PRZSS    CONFXaXNCX, 

Secretary  McNamaka.  Nc 

question  of  the  advance, 
out  and  then 

Paxss.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  ha, 
Uoa  on  Background  while 
passed  out. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Well  icw»— icv.  jua^ 
hold  it  for  a  second  and  pMs  these  out  and 
those  of  you  who  get  theW  before  I  start 
«*ding,  can  read  it  In  advance, 
h.^.**  '*  *  rather  ccanple<  matter  and  It's 
wghly  technical  In  terms  o<  dates  and  state- 
nients  and  so  on,  and  I  want  to  be  absolutely 
sure  that  you  completely 

»„?i  *'*"*  *<^^  **n*  to  — «  '"«>  ■""-'» 
Md  then  I  want  to  take  yUir  questions  on 
jt^irtth  the  hope  that  we  caij  clarify  the— the 

(The  Secretary  reads  the  Uatement: ) 
I  understand  that  Mr.  H^nax  held  a  news 
cMference  today  and  the  aqnfuaion  conUn- 

j^n^  V^^**  ***  **^*'  recomAfendatlons  of  the 
Jotot  Chiefs  Of  Staff  conHrnlng  the  pro- 
^.^«1°L*''  advance  maniiM  bomber  In  the 
"^  67  budget  now  beforei  the  Congress. 
Anrt.  o.^**  ^°^  ^  **«*«"  S""**"  conference 
STh  v.  i*'  ***•  •uggcstlon*  by  Mr.  Htemr 
««  hU  Committee  that  m^jor  decisions  on 
"•  manned   bomber   program   in   the    '67 


{understand  the 
read  this  slowly 


bvidget,  were  made  against  the  advice  of  a 
majority  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  is  with- 
out foundation. 

The  testimony  by  the  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff.  General  McCoimell,  before  the  Com- 
mittee April  6th,  released  by  Mr.  Hisxax  to- 
day, makes  this  clear.  It's  further  attested 
to  by  the  letter  of  May  9  from  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  to  Mr.  HfontT,  parts  of  which 
Mr.  HiBERT  made  public  today. 

General  Wheeler  wrote  Mr.  HtaxBT  in  that 
letter  of  May  9,  and  this  is  an  exact  quote 
from  the  letter:  "I  do  think  it  would  be 
Inappropriate  that  the  impression  was  gen- 
erated, either  by  Implication  or  otherwise, 
that.  In  connection  with  the  budget  now  be- 
fore the  Congress,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
recommended  full-scale  follow-on  bomber 
development.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  ex- 
tracts of  testimony  you  propose  to  release  do 
not  make  this  point  sufficiently  clear." 

And  that  ends  the  quote. 

On  December  3rd,  1965,  General  Wheeler, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  transmitted 
to  Mr.  Vance  and  me  the  final  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chiefs  on  the  '67  budget  and  in 
memorandum.  General  Wheeler  had  this  to 
say,  and  this  is  an  exact  quote:  "The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  less  the  Chief  of  Staff  Air 
Force,  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  conunlttnent  to  full-scale  development 
of  the  advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft, 
should  not  be  made  at  this  time." 

Now,  let  me  read  that  again.  This  Is  the 
heart  of  the  controversy:  "The  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  less  the  Chief  of  Staff  Air  Force, 
agree  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
commitment  to  full-scale  development  of 
the  advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft, 
should  not  be  made  at  this  time." 

That's  an  exact  extract  from  their  paper. 
It  is  the  exact  language  that  is  in  my  final 
paper  to  the  President  on  the  basis  of  which 
he  made  the  decision  that  led  to  the  budget 
that's  now  before  the  Congress  for  fiscal 
'67. 

Continuing  with  the  quote  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  paper  of  December  3rd:  "The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  approved  911  million 
in  fiscal  '67  for  continuation  of  develop- 
ment of  avionics  and  propulsion  sub-sys- 
tems. The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  recom- 
mended that  these  sub-systems  be  developed 
and  that  system  studies  be  performed  to 
permit  an  In-operatlon  date  of  FY-74,  but 
without  commitment  at  this  time  to  develop 
it  as  a  weapons  system." 

The  tmderllnlng  of  "at  this  time"  con- 
noted that  perhaps  at  some  future  time  they 
would  wish  to  commit  to  development  as 
a  weapons  system.    But 

Pekss.  Is  that  their  choice  to  do  It? 

Secretary  McNamaka.    It's  theirs. 

This  was  the  position  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
St<UI  In  the  final  stages  of  our  formulation 
of  the  FY-67  Defense  budget.  This  was  the 
position  they  presented  to  the  President  in 
Texas,  prior  to  the  time  he  made  his  final 
decision  on  the  budget. 

And  this  was  the  position  I  expressed  In 
my  statement  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Conmilttee  on  March  8th  when  I  said  that — 
and  this  Is  an  exact  quote  trom  that  state- 
ment, which  was  released  to  the  press: 
"Although  we  still  cannot  see  a  clear  need 
for  a  new  strategic  bomber  to  replace  the 
B-62G's  and  H's  and  FB-111 's,  we  plan  as  a 
hedge  against  some  unforeseen  Improvement 
in  Soviet  anti-bomber  defenses,  to  continue 
development  work  on  the  components  and 
subsystems  which  would  be  required  if  It 
should  ultimately  become  desirable  to  deploy 
such  an  aircraft." 

And  this,  by  the  way.  In  that  quote.  Is  the 
source  of  the  famous  "we",  I've  been  charged 
many  times  since  then  with  using  we  when 
there  wasn't  any  "we"  except  me.  Well,  the 
"we"  here  is  four  Chiefs,  pliu  the  D^uty 
Secretary,  plus  the  President.  So  I  thought 
I  was  in  good  company  and  fully  Justified  In 
using  the  term  "we". 


Many  of  the  witnesses,  by  the  way.  who 
were  interrogated  on  this  point  before  the 
Conmilttee,  were  not  participante  In  the 
final  decision  and  dldnt  know  who  "we"  was. 
And  that's  why 

(Laughter) 

Secretary  McNamaba.  — some  of  the  contro- 
versy arose.  Had  the  question  been  addressed 
to  me  or  anyone  who  knew  who  "we"  was, 
there  would  have  been  no  confusion.  In  any 
event,  as  I  say.  the  "we"  is  me  and  the 
President  and  Cy  and  four  Chiefs. 

Now  let  me  consider  the  development  of 
the  FY  68  budget,  a  matter  which  has  not 
yet  been  considered  by  Mr.  Vance  and  me, 
and  which  will  not  be  presented  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  until  January 
1967. 

One  of  the  initial  steps  In  this  process  of 
preparing  the  '68  budget,  la  the  preparation 
of  the  so-called  JSOF — the  Joint  Strategic 
Objectives  Plan.  The  JSOP  la  but  one  of 
several  documents  in  which  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  will  make  recommendations  on  the 
advanced  manned  bomber  program  for  fiscal 
•68. 

The  final  document  in  which  they  will 
make  their  recommendations  will  be  similar 
to  the  one  I  referred  to  above,  and  will  fi- 
nally come  in  around  early  December,  1966, 
just  as  their  final  reconomendations  for  '67 
came  In  in  that  document  dated  December 
3rd  above. 

In  any  event,  the  JSOP  Is  one  of  the  Initial 
steps. 

Their  final  recommendations  on  the  ad- 
vanced manned  bomber  for  '68  are  not  due 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  for  incorporation  In  their  rec- 
onunendatlons  to  the  President  until  Au- 
gust or  September  of  this  year,  and  once  wq 
incorporate  them  In  ours  we  then  send  It 
back  to  the  Chiefs  and  they  come  out  with 
their  final  reconunendatlons  to  the  President 
about  December. 

In  the  JSOP  for  '68,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
stated  they  would  prefer  to  review  the  re- 
sults of  a  contract  definition  phase  before 
reconunendating  full-scale  weapons  system 
development  of  bombers.  They  understood 
that  expenditures  for  contract  defimtlon  for 
fiscal  '68  would  not  be  approved  unless  they 
were  prepared  to  recommend  full  develop- 
ment. Therefore  they  felt  compelled  to 
recommend  It. 

Their  belief  that  proceeding  vrith  contract 
definition  required  a  decision  on  full  devel- 
opment, arose  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  relationship  between  these  two  pbstses 
of  an  engineering  program.  This  misunder- 
standing has  been  clarified,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  are  reconsidering  the  matter 
and  are  free  to  adopt  the  position  they 
Initially  preferred. 

Let  me  say,  before  taking  your  questions, 
that  it's  important  to  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  the  contract  definition  phase 
of  engineering  and  what  succeeds  It.  Con- 
tract definition  is  a — a  phase  during  which 
something  on  the  order  of  6  per  cent  or  less 
of  the  total  engineering  funds  are  spent  in 
an  attempt  to  lay  out  and  formulate  the 
characteristics  of  the  program  and  advance 
with  sufficient  preliminary  information  to 
determine  whether  the  specifications  can  be 
accomplished  during  the  succeeding  develop- 
ment. 

And  there's  a  tremendous  difference  be- 
tween recommending  therefore  proceeding 
with  6  per  cent  or  less  of  the  program  on 
the  one  hand,  and  reconunendlng  proceed- 
ings with  full  development  on  the  other. 

Yes? 

Pxsas.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  wUl  be  In  a  sort 
of  semantic  (unintelligible),  but  doesn't — 
Isn't  it  a  fact  that  there  remains  a  differ- 
ence on  this  phrase  "we  still  canimt  see  a 
clear  need  for  a  new  strategle  bomber"?  It 
seenu  to  me  that  the  JCS  does  feel  that 
there  must  be  a  bomber  going  Into  service 
by   1974,   whereas  you  don't  feel  there  Is. 
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Now  admlttodly,  the  JCS  doeaa't  aeem  to 
agree  on  umlng  or  ptuatng  or  even  what  thia 
alrcnf t  abould  be. 

Secretary  McNamau.  No. 

Psna.  I*  that  the  <turereiice? 

Secretary  UcXIaujlma.  No,  I  dont  believe— 
I  dont  beUeTe  It  U.  I  tliluk  that  the  Chiefs 
feel  that  aa  far  ahead  aa  they  can  see.  we 
need  a  mUed  force.  And  I'm  Inclined  to 
agree  with  that,  but  the  question  is:  what 
should  be  the  composition  of  the  mixed  force 
and  wben  should  that  composition  change? 

Now  th»— this  Issue's  been  confused  by 
mingling  discussion  of  two  fiscal  year  budg- 
ets. '07  and  '68.  It's  quite  Inappropriate,  I 
think,  at  this  time,  to  be  «<t«»m»iTig  the  '68 
budget.  Ifr.  Vance  and  I  haven't  considered 
It  at  all.  The  President  Isn't  even  aware 
hardly  we're  working  on  It.  And  the  Chiefs 
haven't  even  begun  to  formulate  their  final 
recommendations  with  respect  to  It. 

I  think  I'm  correct  In  saying — and.  Cy, 
correct  me  U  I'm  wrong— that  JSOP  doesn't 
even  have  dollar  figures  In  It. 

Mr.  Vakcs.  I  dont  beUeve  It  does 

Secretary  McNAMAaA.  I  don't  thinks— 

Xr.  Vamoc.  I  havent  looked  at  It.  so  I 
can't  say. 

Secretary  McNamaba.  It  Isn't  even  a 
budget.  It  Is  Just  a  preliminary  force  plan. 
But  I  think  I'm  correct — ^Henry  Olaas  Is  here 

Mr.  Ousa.  Yes. 

Secretary  McNaicaka.  Henry,  does  the 
JSOP  have  dollar  figtires  In  It? 

Mr.  Glass.  No.    No. 

Secretary  McNamaia.  No 

Mr.     Olah.  The     Secretary    recommends 

Secretary  UcKamama.  It's  their  preliminary 

noommendatlons  on  force  plan,  so  that 

^■■■•-  It  still  Isn't  very  clear  what  you're 
•aylng  here. 

B^enfxj  McNamaia.  WeU,  what  rm  say- 
ing, Uoyd,  U  that  the  aUegatlon  that  (A)  the 
majority  of  the  Chiefs  favored  Inclusion  In 
the  fiscal  '67  budget  of  funds  to  provide  or  to 
stsjrta  full  development 

Pans.  Tou  mean  contract  definitions? 

Secretary  McNAMAaA.  No— I  mean  Just  ex- 
•oUy  what  I  said.  The  allegation  that  the 
Chiefs  favored  Inclusion  in  the  '67  budget  of 
funds  to  start  fuU  development  of  the 
bomber  Is  without  foundation.  These  words 
Indicate  It. 

(B)  The  allegation  that  I  misstated  the 
position  of  myseU  vU-a-vU  the  Chiefs  In  re- 
lation to  their  action  and  attitude  on  the  '67 
budget  Is  without  foiudatlon. 
•    Pbo*.  Mr.  Secretary 

Seereiary  McNamaba.  (C)  These  allega- 
tions resulted  from  a  confusion  <a  thought 
with  respect  to  '67  and  '68. 

(D)  No  one's  position  on  "es  has  been  fully 
formulated  yet. 

And  It's  Just  not  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  be  taUdng  about  it  •  •  •. 

It  came  up  in  passing  in  connection  with 
these  hearings  and  there  was  some  reference 
to  It  today  In  the  statement  put  out  by— by 

^■"■-  (Unintelligible)  straighten  this  up. 
Tou  say  that  the  confusion  has  been 
olarU 

(Lau^tsr.) 

Pana.  Or  mlsimderstandlng  has  been  clari- 
fied, not  for  me,  maybe  you  did  do  It  for  the 
Joint  Chlefk  of  Staff.  Are  you  saying  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  thought  that  con- 
tract dafinlttoo  and  the  oommltment  (unln- 
teUlglble)  were  Interdependent  and  oould 
not  be  separated  and  therefore  In  ozdsr  to 
l«t  a  oomtraot  definition  they  had  to  go  ahead 
with  full  development? 

Secretary  McNamaia.  I'm  saying  that  they 
acted  separately  on  two  years.  '67  and  '68. 

.  Secretary  McNamaia.  Walt.  Just  a  second 
BOW.    Let  me  answer  Lloyd's  question. 

They  acted  aeparated  on  '67  tKm  their  ac- 
tions on 'as.  On  •87.  they  stated  oleariy  and 
unequlvooaUy  that  rsfardleaa  of  wbat  prwn. 
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laea  they  were  operating  on,  they  did  not  rec- 
ommend full  development. 

Now  that's  extremely  Important  to  get 
acroaa.  That's  the  budget  that  went  to  the 
President,  that's  the  budget  before  the  Con- 
gress. That's  the  only  budget  that  any- 
body's acting  on. 

Now.  the  second  point  Is  that  when  they 
began  their  consideration  of  '68,  then  a 
semantical  confusion  developed,  and  they 
understood  in  their  earlier  discussion  on 
'68.  that  If  they  were  to  get  any  funds  at 
all  for  contract  definition  I.e.,  the  first  S 
per  cent  program,  they  had  to  recommend 
going  ahead  with  100  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  requesting  whatever  was  appro- 
priate for  that. 

That  Is  not  the  case.  That  Is  not  the 
way  we  ran  engineering  In  this  Department. 
It  was  the  way  It  was  run  at  one  time. 
It's  what  led  to  the  Sky  Bolt  and  the  Oyna- 
Soar  and  whatever  you  call  that  big  dish  at 

Sugar  Grove 

(Laughter.) 

Secretary  McNamaka.  People  proceeding 
on  programs  that  weren't  clearly  visualised, 
that  weren't  well-formulated,  that  hadn't 
been  addressed  to  the  end  result,  and  get- 
ting so  far  along  before  they  found  out 
that  they  weren't  really  what  they  wanted, 
that  they  had  to  continue  It  anyhow. 

Now,  we're  trying  to  stop  that,  avoid  It, 
and  the  way  to  avoid  It  Is  to  think  before 
you  act.  And  I'm  willing  to  spend  5  per 
cent  of  the  total  coet  on  thinking  time 
before  we  spend  the  other  96  per  cent  find 
we  made  a  mistake.  So  we  definitely  want 
to  separate  contract  definitions  from  deci- 
sions relating  to  full  development. 

The  Chiefs  didn't  tmderstand  that,  and 
In  some  of  their  initial  thinking  on  '68.  were 
confused  by  It.  That's  all  been  clarified  and 
that's  being  taken  account  of. 

That  confusion  did  not  affect  their  action 
on  '67.  It's  because  the  consideration  of  '68 
and  "7  has  been  confused  and  brought  to- 
gether that  this  mlsundertendlng  has  de- 
veloped. 
Yes? 

Pans.  The  kindly  congrcseman  from  Lou- 
isiana also  had  more  than  a  statement.  He 
had  Q  and  A.  and  we  went  Into  thU.  And 
he  makes  two  polnto:  (A)  that  the  Chiefs 
were  unanimous  on  FT  67  In  wanting  money 
for  project  definition  which  you  refused; 
and.  (B).  that,  according  to  Congressman 
HiBUT,  that  you  had  told  the  Joint  Chiefs 
that  project  definition  would  commit  you  to 
development  of  this  project.  Would  you 
comment  on  thoee  two? 

Secretary  McNamaia.  first,  I  didn't  toll 
th«n  that.  There  was  a  piece  of  paper  that 
they  say— that  reUted  to  '68— but,  It  was  the 
foundation  for  the  confusion  of  '68  that  told 
them:that.  That's  why  the  misunderstand- 
ing developed.  Mr.  Vance  and  I  have  clari- 
fied that. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  point  that  they  wanted 

more  money  for  '67  than  I  propoeed  and  the 

President    recommended,    that's    absolutely 

correct.   I've  said  It  a  hundred  times. 

PiMs.  For  project  definition? 

Secretory  McNamaia.  Tea.    The  words  they 

used  were  for  project  definition,  but 

Paiss.  (Unintelligible)  we're  talking  about 
the  same  thing? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  WeU,  we're  talking 
about  money,  but  we're  not  taiinng  about 
the  same  thing  In  concept  here. 

They  didn't  know  what  kind  of  a  bomber 
they  wanted  to  develop,  and  there's  a  tre- 
mendous difference  of  opinion  on  this  at  the 
present  time. 

Now.  you— you  reaUy  have  three  stages  In 
the  development  of  a  complex  weapons  sys- 
tem. One  I  would  call  concept  formulation. 
TblB  Is  when  you  can  see  what  It  Is  you're 
trying  to  do.  And  after  you've  conceived  of 
what  you  try  to  do,  you  then  add  what  Fm 
going  to  call  concept— contract  definition, 
which  la,  you  take  that  concept  and  you  try 


to  develop  specifications  far  It  and  you— you 
proceed  far  enough  In  examining  deatgn 
problems  to  determine  whether  you  think 
with  full  development  you  can  accompiUb 
In  perfonnance,  thoee  specifications. 

And  then  you  have  after  contract  defini- 
tion the  remaining  96  per  cent,  the  engineer- 
ing. Now,  the  concept  formulation  hasn't 
been  completed  here.  Tou  can't  find  thrM 
semor  people  In  this  building,  or  at  least  I 
haven't  found  them,  who  will  give  you  the 
same  concept  of  this  bomber. 

You  heard  Dr.  Brown,  on  April  25th  nj 
that  he— I  think  his  words  were,  he  thought 
there  were — what  did  he  say — a  Bpectrum  of 
designs.  I've  forgotten  exactly  what  it  l»- 
spectrum  was  the  word  he  used.  The  reasui 
he  used  the  word  "spectrum"  was  that  he  hu 
one  concept  and  he,  that  Is,  Secretary  Brown 
There  Is  I  think  a  spectnun  of  views  at  to 
what  the  purpose  of  a  manned  bomber  to 
replace  the  62's  would  be,  whether  It's  to  bs 
used  In  a  nuclear  strategic  role  as  a  comple- 
ment  to  balUstic  missiles,  or  whether  It's  to 
be  used  for  conventional  bombing  or 
whether  It's  to  be  used  for  both. 

Now  Just  stop  there  Just  a  second.  Now 
this  U  what  we're  talking  about.  Concept 
formulation.  What's  the  concept  of  tte 
bomber?  Is  It  a  nuclear  bomber,  a  conven- 
tional bomber,  or  a  dual-purpoae  bomber? 
Ilutt's  one  point. 

Secondly,  once  you  decide  on  the  genenl 
role  of  It,  what's  the  concept  of  how  you 
can  l)e8t  achieve  It?  High  altitude  fist 
penetration?  Low  altitude,  subsonic-  low 
altitude,  supersonic;  standoff,  Uunch  of  ml». 
slles;  launch  over  the  target;  short-range 
standoff,  long-range  standoff? 

None  of  this  has  been  decided.  UntU  you 
decide  that,  you  cant  even  move  Into  con- 
tract definition.  And  Brown  went  on  to  say 
therefore,  someplace.  weU,  here  It  is:  He  said- 
"But  the  characteristic's  for  one  purpose. 
I.e.,  nuclear-strategic,  conventional,  dual- 
purpoae.  low-level,  high-level,  subsonic, 
supersonic,  standoff,  drop-over-the-target" 
et  cetera. 

The  concepto,  the  characteristics  for  one 
of  those  purpoees  versus  another  purpose  sre 
quite  different  from  the  Ideal  characterlsles 
of  the  other  ptu-poee  and  that's  why,  in  my 
opimon,  further  examination  of  the  concept 
of  use  wUl  here  precede  full-scale  develop- 
ment. I'm  hopeful  that  sometime  by  the 
end  of  this  stunmer,  well  be  in  a  position 
to  explore  all  of  these  things  in  sufficient 
detaU. 

So,  going  back  to  the  Chiefs'  reconunenda- 
tions  for  '67,  what  the  Chiefs  really  recom- 
mended was — forgetting  words  now— they 
wanted  $32  million  of  work  done,  and  ws 
reoommended  611  million. 

Now,  Dr.  Brown  also  recommended  »22,  but 
he  recommended  the  money  be  spent  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  than  the  Chiefs  recommended. 
Check  me  on  this,  Cy,  and  see— Brown 
wanted  It  the  extra  11  mllllcm  spent  on  en- 
gines, as  I  remember. 
Mr.  Vancb.  That's  correct. 
Secretary  McNamaia.  The  Chiefs  wanted  it 
spent  on  studies  of  airplanes. 

Now,  I  dont— don't  want  to  extend  thU 
discussion  much  longer,  other  than  to  say  to 
you  that  I  think  the  record  shows  complete 

confusion 

(Laughter.) 

Secretary  McNamaia.  And  I'm  a  taxpayer 
aa  you  are,  and  untU  I  can  see  with  more 
clarity  than  I  can  presently  see  what  the  citi- 
lens  of  our  country  are  going  to  receive  in 
benefita  from  the  expenditure  of  more  money. 
I'm  not  going  to  recommend  It.  And,  as  it 
happens,  the  President  agreed  with  my  isc- 
onunendatlons,  so  that's  exactiy  where  we 
stand. 

Piias.  How  long  would  It  take  you.  sir,  to 
get  this  after  you  start?    Bow  long  do  you 

figure  It  would  take 

Secretary  McNamaia.  W^,  the  Chlefe— the 
Chiefs  say  that  they  bellev*  that  we  should 
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De  prepared — they  don't  luiy  we  ahould 
have— but  we  should  be  ]>repared.  If  we 
eDooee,  or  have  the  option  if  having  If  you 
vant  to  phrase  It  that  wa^,  new  manned 
bomber  In  1974.  And  we've  got  time  for  that 
liecause  we've  been  working  on  componente. 
We  have  big  engines,  small  engines,  super- 
ionic  engines,  subsonic  engines,  sweep-wing 
airplanes,  delta-wing  airplanes.  You've  got 
All  kinds  of  components  we  cnn  use  here  and 
tbat,  you  see.  Is  exactly  what  the  money  Is 

for. 

I've  forgotten  how  much!  Ihas  been  ap- 
propriated and  stamped  ori  committed  In 
lUty — let's  see  now — '64-6  ahd  6,  but  it's 
on  the  order  of  660  million,  to  which  will  be 
■dded  this  $11  million,  making  970 'million, 
which  is  money  spent  for  cof^ponent  devel- 
opooent,  avionics,  air  frame  ^tudles,  engine 
•tudies,  et  cetera. 

Yes. 

Puss.  Mr.  Secretary 

Secretary  McNamaia.  Well,  ^is  gentleman 
(pointing). 

Puss.  Mr.  Secretary,  projedtj  definition  and 
contract  definition  policy  thajt^s  been  around 
for  several  years  now.  Who  tajave  the  Chiefs 
the  mistaken  impression  abofjjt  full  develop- 


T 


was    Senator 


let  me  give  a 


Secretary  McNamaia.  Theie's  never  been 
s— there's  never  been  a  clear  break  between 
thcae  and  frankly  I'm  afralj  the  concepta 
aient  clear  in  the  Department  today. 

Puss.  Sounds  like  you  bettfe^  get  some  new 
Chiefs. 

(laughter.) 

Secretary    McNamaia.  ThU 
IfOKsi'g  remark   on    the   Se :  retary-General 
y«<t«rday  when  he  said  the  U]|I]ha8  nothing- 
well,  that's 

Pias.  I  have  no  Intentionl  [to  be  In  such 
a  situation. 

(Laughter.) 

Secr«lary  McNamaia.  Well, 
ringing  endorsement  to  the 

(Laughter.) 

Secretary  McNamaba.  Effecjtlveness  of  oiu* 
present  Chiefs.  I — I  mean— digress  to  say. 
And  I — I  mean  this  very  Idncerely.  You 
6oot— you  don't  often  flndi  men  who  are 
spendiiig  6  and  7  days  a  [Week  on  their 
Job  year  in  and  year  out — ^^nany  of  us  In 
this  room  certainly  are — th^sf're  here  tem- 
P<*arUy— well  have  a  few  ylBBTs,  flvje  years 
or  tU  years,  whatever  it  mi  it  be — but  the 
Chiefs  spend  their  lives  at  this  and  they 
^>end  UteraUy  seven  days  a  ♦eek  at  It  and 
hardly  a  Sunday  goes  by  thai  t  don't  have  a 
call  from  General  Wheeler  or  some  con- 
wrsatlon  with  him.  I 

So,  and  it  isnt  Just  eff <  #t  either  that 
weyre  putting  in;  they're  p  iltting  in  effec- 
Hve  work.  So  I  don't  want  anybody  left 
with  the  impression  that  thai  Chiefs  aren't 
wrtng  an  effective  Job;  they  ^e. 

They  most  certainly  have  i»y  full  confi- 
•ence  and  the  f  uU  confldenc  A  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I 

Puss.  Sir I  ' 

Secretary  McNamaia.  Yeah,  Charlie. 

Pssss.  I  still  get  out  of  thlij  btatement  the 
sanouncement  that  the  Chietft  recommend- 
M  lull  development  of  an  airplane  because 
mey  did  not  know  that  the^  did  not  have 

SecreUry  McNamaia.  Yeah  fl  think  that's 

^»W.  And  I  must  say  that  that  U  In- 

SecreUry    McNamaia.  But- -but.    CharUe, 


Jock— look. 


But,    you're 


$ow. 
the 


Chiefs 


No,    It    lent.      ,    ,„_.,^_ 

Sl'iSr*""'  ^****'  y<»"""  gelt^g  mixed  up 
■o*  1»  and  '67.  ^^ 

^Ms.  I'm  talking  about  '68  u, 

secretary  McNamaia.  Yeali  vuc  v.i.ei» 
r.!!  ,  fcommenled  a  budgH  lor  '68.  Not 
•  single  damn  dollar. 

|UM.  Tliat's  What  Mr.  Hid iKT  said  too. 
Secretary    McNamaia.  THatj  | 
«coounended  a  budget? 
"«*.  That  he  agrees  with 


they   haven't 


:  'our  men. 


Secretary  McNamaia.  AU  right,  they  ar- 
rived at — they  made  no  reconomendation  for 
'68,  In  terms  of  budget. 

Pins.  What  Is  It  that  be  referred  to  that 
confused  the  Chiefs? 

Secretary  McNamaia.  They  have — they 
have  a  JSOP,  which  is  a  force  structure,  but 
it  does — it  doesn't  Include  dollars. 

So  let's — let's  not  get  "68  mixed  up  with 
'67.  '68  never  should  have  been  discussed. 
It  Just  crept  into  the  discussion  one  day  In 
an  off-handed  fashion  and  it  was  seized  upon 
and  not  fully  developed  by  anybody,  so  let's 
keep  '68  out  of  this  and  talk  about  '67. 
We've  got  a  budget  for  '67  lying  before  the 
Congress;  It's  perfectly  clear  what  the  Chiefs 
recommendations  are. 

And  that's  what  I've  tried  to  clarify  today 
and  it's  that  testimony  which  has  been  con- 
fused and  misunderstood. 

Yes? 

Pins.  Mr.  Secretary,  If  the  Cihlefs  do  not 
get  contract  definition  in  fiscal  "es  budgeta, 
win  they  get  their  airplane  In  fiscal  '74? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  WeU,  I— let  me  re- 
phrase your  question  and  then  answer  the 
rephrased  question. 

(Laughter.) 

Secretary  McNamaia.  Well,  these  terms — 
these  terms  are  confusing.  It  depends  on 
wbat  contract  definition  is.  I  think  it  would 
be  fair  to  say  that — that  If  no  money  was 
spent  on  further  development  In  '68,  a  "74 
introduction  date  probably  couldn't  be  met. 
And  what  therefore  is — Is  critical  in  answer- 
ing your  question  Is,  how  much  money  would 
be  spent  in  '68  and  for  what? 

Now,  If — if  engine  development,  for  ex- 
ample, didn't  continue  at  a  particular  pace, 
probably  the  '74  date  could  not  be  met. 
If  airplane  development  didn't  continue 
and  there  were  no  money  for  it,  probably  the 
'74  date  could  be  met  because  I  think  in  this 
particular  instance,  the  engine  will  prove 
to  be  the  long  lead-time  Item. 

Pkxss.  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Yes. 

Press.  Mr.  Secretary,  I've  always  under- 
stood that  entering  Into  contract  definition 
Is  at  least  a  tentative  commitment  to  devel- 
opment. 

Secretary  McNamaia.  No,  It  Isn't. 

Puss.  Apparently  the   Chiefs    (noises). 

Secretary  McNamaka.  Yeah.  Yeah.  Yes. 
you — you  may  have  had  a  correct  tmder- 
standing  of  what  had  been  the  case  In  the 
past,  but  It  Isn't  the  case  now,  and  that's 
exactly  why  we  have  contract  definition. 
It's  exactly  why  we  have  It.  That — If  we 
didn't — If  that  weren't  the  purpose  of  It,  to 
separate  it  fr<Hn  the  decision  to  develop, 
they'd  be  no  need  for  having  a  separate 
phase.  That's  the  way  you  distinguish  con- 
tract definition  from  the  remaining  portion. 

But  what  I  want  to  emphasize  here  Is — 
we're  doing  a  lot  of  talking  about  contract 
definition,  but  we  haven't  really  discussed 
what  the  concept  Is.  Why  do  we  have  to 
have  It?  What's  it  going  to  do?  What  kind 
of  bomber  Is  It  going  to  be? 

How — how  can  you  talk  about  spending 
much  money  to— to  probe  design  to  see 
wLsther  you  can  achieve  a  given  set  of  specs, 
specifications,  when  you  aren't  clear  on  what 
you  want?  And  that — that's  where  we 
stand  now.    We're  not  clear  what  we  want. 

Yes? 

Puss.  Could  we  aak  this.  I — I'm  not 
clear  in  my  own  mind,  how  It  is  that  these 
men,  with  their  professioruU  standing,  work- 
ing there  under  yoiur  thumb  here,  can  be 
confiised  on  an  Issue  of  this  significance? 

Mr.  Vanck.  It  was  a  badly-drafted  memo- 
randum. 

Secretary  McNamaia.  It  was  a  badly- 
drafted  memorandum  that  they  were  work- 
ing on  and  it's  so  early  In  the  budget  process 
that  technical  problems  like  this  haven't 
really  been  considered  early  In  the  '68  budget 
processes. 


MANTVoicn.  (Unintelligible.) 
Mr.  Vance.  That's  by  ASO  and  OSD. 
PxEss.  These  are  ground  rules  about  con- 
tract definition? 

Secretary  McNamaia.  No,  It  means  that — 
It  means  that,  as  I  tried  to  point  out  to  you. 
that  for  years  this  Department  has  pro- 
ceeded on  engineering  development  without 
adequate  thought  aa  to  the  purpose  of  the 
project,  and  the — the  performance  to  ba 
achieved,  and  the  specifications  necessary  to 
accomplish  it  all.  I've  said  this  now  for  4 
or  5  years,  it'll  take  ten  to  turn  the  Depart- 
ment around  on  a  problem  like  this.  It's  a 
very  complex  thing  to  do,  but  we're  making 
a  lot  of  progress.  And  what  we're  trying  w 
liuure  is,  that  before  we  start  on  a  Dyna- 
Soar  product,  before  we  start  on  a  Sky  Bolt 
project,  before  we  start  on  a  B-70  project, 
before  we  start  on  a  Sugar  Grove  Big  Dish 
project,  we  have  a  clearly-conceived  idea  of 
the  purpose,  of  the  performance  required  to 
achieve  that  purpose,  of  the  specifications 
necessary  to  accomplish  that  performance 
and  of  the  probability  of  accompUshlng 
those  speclficationa  with  a  given  design 
approach.  • 

Now  that's  what  we're  trying  to  accom- 
plish.   That's  what  these  two  Uiltlal  phaaea 
are    for.     (A)     concept    formulation.     (B) 
contract  definition. 
Puss.  Mr.  Secretary- 
Secretary  McNamaia.  Yea? 
Pubs.  Have  you  set  or  suggested  a  date 
when  the  contract  formulation  will  be  due? 
Secretary  McNamaia.  I've  asked  Secretary 
Brown  to  do  it  as  soon  as  possible.    The  Air 
Force  is  working  on  It  now.    I  think  that — 
that  sometime   this  sununer  or  fall  these 
studies    will    be    completed.    They're    very 
.  complex.    They  have  to  take  account  of  tha 
defenses  this  aircraft  would  have  to  pene- 
trate.   The  alternative  ways  of  penetrating 
them.    The  tergeta  to  be  struck.    The  weap- 
ons to  be  used.     The  possible  supplementary 
use   to   be   made   of    the   system — that   la. 
conventional   b<»nblng   versus   nuclear  and 
soon. 
Yea? 

Pusa.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  sir. 
that  Sky  Bolt  was  a  victim  to  similar  con- 

fusion 

Secretary  McNamaia.  Yes 

Puss.  Of  concept? 

Secretary  McNamaia.  Well.  no.  not 

Pisas.  Could  you  explain  tbat? 
Secretary  McNamaka.  I  think  that  Sky  Bolt 
If  you  dug  Into  the  history  of  It.  was  started 
without  a  clear  concept  of  Ita  purpose.  Just 
as  simple  a  point  as  this  was  never  clear  and 
I — I  went  back  into  the  documenta  to  try 
to  deterimne  the  answer  to  this  question. 
Was  it  intended  to  destroy  primary  targeta? 
Or  was  it  intended  to  destroy  the  defenses 
the  bombers  would  be  required  to  penetrato 
to  get  to  the  primary  targeta?  The  bombers 
were  carrying  gravity  bombs — that's  clear. 
Now  were  those  Sky  Bolt  missiles  Intended 
to  be  launched  agalrut  primary  targets  such 
as  a  military  depot  or  a  nuclear  weapons 
site,  or  something  of  that  kind?  Or  were 
the  Sky  Bolt  missiles  Intended  to  be  launched 
from  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles  away, 
against  the  defenses  on  the  perimeter  of 
the  enemy  territory — defenses  that  the  bomb- 
ers would  be  required  to  penetrate  in  order 
to  get  to  their  primary  targeta. 

Now  If  any  of  you  have  the  answer  to 
that  I'd  be  happy  to  have  it  If  you  can  show 
me  the  dociuaent  that  made  that  answer 
available  before  we  started  a  program  on 
which  we  spent  $4  mllUon  on  the  latest  de- 
velopment that  would  have  cost  $2  billion. 
And  I  submit  to  you  unless  you  can  answer 
that  question,  you  never  should  have  been 
aUowed  to  spend  more  than  a  few  mllllona 
of  dollara. 

Now  it's  that  kind  of  an  approach  wre're 
trying  to  take  through  engineering  develop- 
ment. 
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One  more  quMtton,  teUowa^  and  I  think  ve 
better  eaU  It  off. 
,         Teer 

Puas.  When  did  contract  formullza 

Secretary  McHamamla.  Formulation. 

Pnea.  FormolatUm  determine  the  aooepted 
part  of  the  doctrine  and  under  what  date 

Secretary  McNamaka.  Well,  Td  say  about 
6  or  0  montha  ago.  I  think  we  better  end 
on  this  note. 

Im  sorry  we  didn't  get  Into  aome  of  the 
more  Interesting  subjects  I've  been  ques- 
tioned on  recently,  but 

(Loud  laughter.) 

Secretary  liacMAiiABA.  We'U  look  forward  to 
that — look  forward  to  that  the  next  time. 

(Mixed  questions  audible  only  In  part.) 

Secretary  ICcNajcasa.  I  was  going  to  say 
some  people  thought  I  behaved  differently 
than  the  newspapers 

(Laughter.) 

Secretary  McNakaba.  I  thought  surely  I 
consider  that  a  (inaudible — laughter)  to  me 
or  you. 

(Laughter.) 

ATATUfKNT  ST  CONGSKSSltAN  F.  EdWABD 

Htenr 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, at  his  press  conference  on  May  12th, 
conceded  that  the  confusion  In  the  public's 
mind  over  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff's  posi- 
tion on  a  future  manned  bomber  was  caused 
by  misleading  documents  emanating  from  his 
office. 

It  Is  clear  now  that  there  was  no  "shock- 
ingly distorted"  picture  given  to  the  public 
by  my  subcommittee's  report.  I  take  the 
Secretary's  statement  on  May  latb  aa  a  wlll- 
Ingnesa  to  admit  he  was  wrong.  I  excuse 
his  earlier  excess  of  langiiage. 

But  let's  not  let  past  weaknesses  of  syntax 
further  cloud  the  facts.  What  la  unmistak- 
ably dear  U  that: 

(1)  The  Joint  Ohlefk  of  Staff  have  recom- 
mended for  Inclusion  In  the  fiscal  year  1967 
budget  precisely  what  the  subcommittee  rec- 
ommended—that Is,  a  total  of  $22.8  mlUlon 
for  the  AJiCSA  program;  and 

(2)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  strongly  be- 
Ueve  that  we  require  a  follow-on  manned 
bomber  to  replace  the  B-52  O  to  H  series 
aircraft  and  It  Is  not  the  FB-lll. 

I  am  sure  the  Congress  will  approve  the 
full  923.8  million  required  for  AMSA  con- 
tract definition. 

I  am  pleased  that,  instead  of  saying  he  sees 
no  clear  need,  the  Secretary  now  Indicates  he 
has  an  open  mind  on  the  manned  bomber.  I 
trust  he  will  now  let  the  contract  definition 
phase  go  forward  and  not  let  the  masters  of 
confuslao  in  the  Pentagon  further  confuse 
tha  basic  and  simple  facts. 

Mr.  BtBERT.  Mr.  Chalnnwi,  one 
other  matter  and  I  will  be  through,  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  trespass  on  your 
time  any  longer.  There  is  only  one 
thing  that  this  committee  is  interested 
In  and  that  is  discharging  its  duty. 
There  is  only  one  thing  this  committee 
is  interested  in  and  that  Is  the  defense  of 
this  country,  and  giving  our  men  In  uni- 
form the  best  available  weapons.  We 
are  not  Interested  in  engaging  In  contro- 
versies or  in  challenging  people,  but  I 
do  thinlc  that  we  discharge  our  responsi- 
bility and  w»  must  discharge  our  revon- 
stbllity  by  foUowlng  this  admonition  of  a 
neat  American  who  Is  still  admired 
throughout  the  world.   He  said  this: 

*  *  *  W«  tlurefore  can  pay  honor  to  ths 
daapeat  aouroc  at  our  »«^t.>>"ni  strangth. 

That  ■traogth  takes  many  fomu.  and  the 
most  obvious  are  not  always  the  moat  aianlfl- 
cant 

.  Tba  maa  wbo  create  power  make  aa  indis- 
pensable oQBtrlbutlon  to  the  Nation's  great- 
ness, but  the  man  who  quaatton  power  make 
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a  contribution  Just  as  Indl^Mnsable,  espe- 
cially when  that  quaetlonlng  Is  disinterested, 
for  they  determine  whether  we  use  powar  or 
power  useana. 

Those  are  the  words,  even  thou^  he  is 
fresh  in  his  grave,  of  John  P.  Kennedy. 
I  say  that  we  not  only  follow  that  ad- 
monition in  the  procedures  that  we  take 
here,  but  it  is  my  fervent  hope  when  the 
roll  is  called— and  the  roll  will  be 
called— that  there  will  not  be  one  dis- 
senting vote  against  substantiating  our 
Judgment  and  backing  up  our  committee 
and  recognizing  the  power  that  this  Con- 
gress has  and  which  it  must  discharge. 
I  hope  that  you  bring  to  this  Ixxly  today 
the  crowning  Jewel  of  my  chairman's 
finest  hour. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Pzuib]. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Bir.  Chairman,  our 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Rivers. 
and  the  ranJcing  minority  member,  Mr. 
Bates,  have  given  a  comprehensive  pic- 
ture of  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  bill 
before  us.  However,  there  are  si>eclflc 
items  in  the  bill  which  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize. Before  doing  so.  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  chairman,  under  whose 
dedicated  leadership  long  and  intensive 
hearings  were  conducted.  His  hard  work 
and  vast  luiowledge  of  the  military  liave 
contributed  much.  His  devotion  to  his 
task  has  resulted  in  many  measures  vital 
to  our  Nation's  security  and  the  welfare 
of  our  fighting  men  being  enacted  after 
virtually  unanimous  approval  within  our 
committee  and  the  entire  House.  FV)r 
this  the  Nation  is  indebted. 

In  certain  respects,  the  measure  today 
is  at  variance  with  attitudes  of  the  De- 
fense Department.  We  regret  this  is  true 
but  it  is  understandable.  One  cannot 
properly  serve  on  this  commitee  vrithout 
developing  Individual  Judgments  and 
personal  convictions.  Failure  to  reflect 
them  in  our  legislation  would  be  a  be- 
trayal of  our  obligations.  Our  differences 
should  not  be  identified  as  a  feud  but 
rather  honest  diversily  of  opinion.  We 
truly  believe  that  certain  weapons  and 
systems  must  be  included  in  our  defense 
posture  and  are  taking  steps  to  assure 
that  such  wiU  be  the  case. 

The  additions  that  the  committee 
made,  while  substantial,  have.  I  think, 
been  explained  in  sufBdent  detail  to  es- 
tablish thek  validity.  Simply  stated:  the 
DeiMutment  of  Defense,  while  presenting 
a  good  bill,  did  not  take  into  considera- 
tion a  number  of  important  areaa.  We 
In  the  committee,  have  attempted  to  sup- 
ply these  omissions  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  whole  House  will  see  its  way 
clear  to  Join  in  passhig  the  bill  as  the 
committee  has  amended  it. 

Last  year  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee amended  its  authorising  legislation 
so  as  to  include  within  the  requirement 
for  authorlaatlon  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles. Since  this  is  the  first  year— and 
the  first  bill — which  contains  specific 
authorlzatian  for  this  new  item,  I  would 
like  to  deal  briefly  with  these  vehicles  as 
they  are  reflected  in  the  Army  portkm 
of  thebllL 

Whfle  from  a  money  standpoint  the 
tranced  oombat  Tehlde  program  in  the 
bill  is  relatively  minor:  namely,  about 


$360  million,  it  does  represent  a  major 
advance  in  our  land  warfare  capabilities 
We  know  the  part  that  tanks  played  lii 
World  War  n.  We  knew,  too,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  have  some- 
thing in  the  order  of  90.000  tanks.  Ac- 
cordingly, our  own  capablUty  in  this 
area — both  to  employ  our  own  tanlcs  and 
to  defeat  the  enemy's  tanlcs — must  be 
deemed  of  great  importance. 

No  one  can  foretell  what  the  future 
may  bring  in  the  way  of  warfare.  Quite 
naturally  we  tend  to  think  in  the  con- 
text of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
airplanes  traveling  at  three  times  the 
speed  of  sound,  and  other  dramatic 
weapons  of  this  kind.  History  has 
shown,  and  may  well  show  again,  that 
in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  ground  troops 
who  must  take  and  hold  territory.  There- 
fore, though  lacking  in' glamour,  the  tank 
and  other  tracked  vehicles  play  a  funda- 
mental and  extremely  important  role  in 
our  military  capability. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  both  because  it 
is  the  first  time  that  this  program  is  be- 
ing presented  in  any  detail  to  the  House 
and  because  of  their  Importance,  these 
vehicles     warrant     some     description. 
Parenthetically,  1  could  suggest  that  the 
Army  follow  the  lead  of  the  Air  Force  In 
giving  popular  designati(»is  to  these  ve- 
hicles.    Who  is  not  presented  with  a 
dramatic  picture  when  he  hears  of  an 
airplane  called  the  Delta  Dagger,  the 
Voodoo,  and  the  Super-Saber  and  so  on? 
Unhappily  the  Army  in  all  too  many  in- 
stances has  a  mere  numerical  designa- 
tion for  its  vehicles  and  in  giving  this 
brief  description  of  them,  I  will,  there- 
fore, necessarily  use  these  designations. 
First,  in  the  vehicles  affording  entirely 
new  combat  capabilities  to  our  ground 
forces  Is  the  armored  reconnaissance  as- 
sault vehicle,  the  General  Sheridan,  and 
the  M-60  main  battle  tanlc  Both  of  these 
vehicles  have  as  their  principal  arma- 
ment the  new  Shillelagh.    This  is  a  very 
unusual  weapon  in  that  we  have  departed 
from  the  normal  cannon  round  and  pro- 
gressed to  a  guided  missile  designed  to  be 
fired  from  a  gim  tube  that  Is  also  capable 
of     firing     conventional     ammunition. 
Probably  in  tlie  whole  world  today  there 
is  no  wei^ion  which  has  the  accuracy  of 
the  Shillelagh  both  against  moving  and 
stationary  targets.    There  is  no  known 
armored  vehicle  in  the  arsenal  of  any 
I>otential  enemy,  or  indeed  in  the  arsenal 
of  any  of  our  allies,  that  caimot  be  de- 
feated by  this  spectacular  new  weapon. 
It  can  be  used  with  equal  effectiveness 
against  armor  and  against  field  f  ortiOca- 
tions  and  troop  concentrations. 

Other  new  or  improved  capabilities  arc 
represented  by  the  M-548  cargo  carrier. 
Tills  can  perform  a  variety  of  functions 
but  it  is  most  important  as  an  ammuni- 
tion resupply  vehicle  for  self-propelled 
artillery  units.  Tlie  modem  Army  is  fast 
moving,  faster  than  anything  we  have 
seen  before.  Its  mobUlty  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  this  new  carrier.  It  can 
travel  almost  40  miles  an  hour  on  land 
and  at  about  3^  mfies  an  hour  on  water. 
Virtually  no  terrain  is  too  rough  for  it. 
It  la  air  droppaUe  and  represents  a  real 
advance  in  gromid  warfare. 

Next  is  the  XM-571  utility  carrier. 
This  Is  actually  two  vehicles  In  one,  al' 
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af  all-weather 
^rmy's  version 
It  will  travel 
and  virtually 


though  both  of  the  unitsfWe  driven  by 
the  same  engine  through  lan  extremely 
interesting  power  transn^on  by  uni 

versal  joint.     We  speak  -'  -" ""-- 

airplanes,  and  this  is  the 
of  an  all-weather  vehicle 

through  swamp,  deep  sno\  k , 

every  terrain  condition  iliat  might  be 
encountered. 

Perhaps  the  most  Implriesslve  among 
the  tracked  vehicles  authorized  by  this 
bill  Is  the  bridge  launcher;  Its  bcisic  ve- 
hicle has  the  same  general  iqharacteristics 
as  the  M-60  tank.  It  caities,  launches, 
and  retrieves  a  7-foot  scissorlng-type 
aluminum  bridge.  The  dlteetiveness  of 
this  vehicle  is  immediately'  evident. 

Other  vehicles  being  presented  for 
specific  authorization  for  the  first  time 
are  mentioned  on  pages  6(  J  69,  and  70  of 
the  committee  report.         1 

As  this  portion  of  the  dc  flense  program 
was  being  discussed  in  conimittee,  it  be- 
came apparent  how  far  Iwe  have  pro- 
gressed in  land  warfare  iri  the  relatively 
few  years  since  World  War  n.  I  have 
personally  examined  man^  of  these  ve 
hlcles  and  have  seen  thei 
Our  Army  has,  indeed,  m; 
with  its  mobility. 

Subsequent  to  the  prese 
bill  to  the  committee,  a 
from  the  Department  of 
crease  one  item  by  atoou-.  ,<•»  .<xxa^<uw. 
The  committee  accepted  tMs  recommen- 
dation and  Its  wisdom  inj  jso  doing  has 
been  Indicated  by  the 
the  craft  It  procures. 

I  am  referring  to  the  llgj^t  ol)servation 
helicopter  known  as  the 

It  was  recently  annou 
helicopter  has  set  21  unofQ 
ords  for  rotai-y-wlng  aircr 
them  are  for  speed  and 
distance,  climbing,  and 
tude.    Indeed,  three  of  th^se  records  are 
for  helicopters  of  all  sizes  aind  weights. 

Incidentally,  these  fiighis  were  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautic  Association  and  have 
lieen  sutanitted  for  approK^l  as  official 
world  records.  If  these  here  approved, 
snd  they  undoubtedly  will  be,  the  OH-6A 
will  hold  more  world  records  than  any 
other  helicopter.  It  has  triaveled  at  over 
172  miles  an  hour  and  exdeeded  the  ex- 
iting official  world  record  by  almost  50 
miles  an  hour.  \  \ 

We  all  know  that  the  biMiblebee  from 
•n  aeronautical  standpointitheoretically 
<»nnot  fly.  The  OH-6A,  lit  lifting  three 
Junes  Its  own  weight,  seenis  to  be  shni- 
Wy  anomalous.  Tf 

And  now  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  speak  of  something  that  is 
not  toectly  associated  with  the  bill  but 
wnich  Is  of  great  momend  in  aU  of  our 
"y^«^ay,  namely  the  activities  of  our 
AIT  Force  in  southeast  AsiaJ  j 

As  the  war  in  southeikt  Asia  has 
"tanged  its  character  frcm  an  hisur- 
wncy  to  open  aggression,  he  scope  and 
jempo  of  all  mUitary  operat  0ns  increased 
far  beyond  that  envlsionec  [for  counter- 
insurgency  alone. 

iJi^^:  ^  operations  hi  i  iutheast  Asia 
ta  w  5w*°  '"*J°'"  Prograni:  ah:  strikes 
m  North  Vietnam  and  tactical  ah-  sup- 
port operaUons  in  South  Vietnam 


[in  operation. 
ie  real  strides 

tation  of  this 

fequest  ccune 

efense  to  in- 

$20  miUIon. 


I-6A. 

that  this 
ial  world  rec- 
ft.  Twelve  of 
tree  each  for 

stained  altl- 


In  South  Vietnam  the  Ali 


l^f^^j        ,      .~— .  v»»t  mi    E-wivc  U>  coil- 

cemed  primarily  with  deUv  ^  -tag  effecUve 


FV)rce  is  con- 


and  timely  close  air  support  to  iMth 
Uruted  States  and  South  Vietnamese 
gtx>und  forces.  When  an  Army  unit  com- 
mander needs  inunediate  air  support,  the 
request  is  forwarded  by  radio  to  the  Di- 
rect Air  Support  Center — DASC — for 
Army  vaUdation.  The  mission  is  then  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  fighter  units — either 
on  ground  alert  or  airborne — which  is 
allocated  to  the  direct  air  support  cen- 
ter for  that  day's  operation.  The  fighter 
aircrews  contact  the  radar  installations 
designated  to  control  them  to  the  target 
area,  and  then  report  to  the  ground  or 
ahbome  forward  air  controller— PAC. 
This  entire  procedure  is  completed  in  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

Once  the  fighters  are  in  the  immediate 
target  area,  the  airborne  forward  air 
controller  marlcs  the  target  by  smoke 
from  a  rocket  grenade.  The  ground  for- 
ward air  controller  uses  mortars  or  artil- 
lery. The  same  procedure  applies  at 
night,  except  that  special  flare  aircraft 
precede  the  fighters  to  the  target  area, 
where  the  forward  air  controller  directs 
them  to  illuminate  the  target  for  the  at- 
tacking aircraft. 

A  specific  numl)er  of  Air  Force  attack 
sorties  are  allocated  to  the  support  of 
groimd  operations  In  South  Vietnam  each 
month.  This  is  only  a  planned  allocation, 
however,  and  airpower  has  such  fiexi- 
bility  that  the  entire  force  can  be  directed 
immediately  to  any  threatened  area  if 
required,  since  support  of  the  ground 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  receives  first 
priority  in  our  air  effort. 

The  system  I  have  just  described  is 
providhig  excellent  control  of  tactical  air 
operations  in  an  extremely  harsh  envi- 
ronment, and  an  even  l)etter  system  is 
now  evolving  with  the  extension  of  radar 
control  for  positioning  and  precision 
bombing  in  southeast  Asia.  Only  min- 
utes elapse  between  the  request  for  a 
strike  by  an  Army  commander  and  its 
delivery,  and  there  have  been  numerous 
comments  by  Army  commanders  attest- 
ing to  the  effectiveness  of  this  close  air 
support.  In  my  opinion,  the  premier  ap- 
pllcfnlon  of  airpower  has  lieen  a  key 
tr  in  enabling  us  to  hold  our  own  in 
lerous  specific  encounters  and,  in  our 
conduct  of  the  conflict,  to  turn  from 
the  dCTtensIve  to  the  offensive. 

The  aik  strike  program  against  North 
Vietnam  vt^ch  began  in  March  1965  has 
included  t^reets  such  as  ammunition 
depots.  mlUtSay  limiacks,  supply  depots. 
POL  storage  areas,  power  plants,  rail- 
road yards,  port  facilities,  roads,  bridges, 
airfields,  radar  sites,  and  ground  defense 
positions.  Including  SAM  sites.  This  air 
campaign  is  &  determined  effort  to  re- 
strict the  fiow  of  men  and  supplies  to 
South  Vietnam  and  to  convince  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  the  price  for 
their  continued  support  of  aggression  is 
too  high.  Within  the  limits  imposed  by 
national  poUcy  and  despite  a  hostile 
ground  environment  of  surface-to-air 
missiles  and  conventional  fire  equal  to 
any  found  in  Europe  in  World  War  II, 
our  operations  in  Nortti  Vietnam  have 
been  highly  successful.  Our  program  of 
air  strikes  has  virtually  denied  the  enemy 
the  use  of  main  roads  during  daylight, 
and  we  have  stepped  up  night  attack 
operations  to  further  obstruct  enemy 
movement  to  the  south.     Also  In  the 


north  we  have  witnessed  increased  Mig 
activity  during  the  past  month.  During 
this  period  our  pilots  have  destroyed 
seven  Mig  aircraft  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  airplane  to  enemy  aircraft.  Such 
results  from  the  recent  attempts  at  aerial 
engagements  by  enemy  fighter  planes 
have  proven  the  superiority  of  the  com- 
bination of  our  pilots  and  aircraft  against 
the  best  they  have  to  offer.  It  Is  also 
significant  to  note  that  in  regard  to  the 
newest  version  of  the  ground-to-air 
threat,  the  SAM's.  our  airpower  has  again 
prevailed  and  successfully  countered  a 
modem  weapon  system. 

Although  our  tactical  fighters  have 
fiown  most  of  the  strike  missions,  they 
have  l>een  ably  augmented  and  supported 
by  our  SAC  B-52's  and  our  Special  Air 
Warfare,  recormaissance  and  airlift 
forces.  As  an  example,  the  Guam-based 
B-52's  have  fiown  approximately  300 
missions  and  deUvered  close  to  64.000 
tons  of  lx)mbs  on  VIetcong  strongholds. 
This  aircraft  has  also  shown  its  versa- 
tlUty  by  fiylng  interdiction  missions  and 
closing  the  Mu  Ola  Pass  in  direct  sup- 
port of  ground  operations.  Other  strike 
missions  are  flown  by  the  Special  Air 
Warfare  Forces  which  perform  an  im- 
portant role  in  South  Vietnam.  Close 
air  support  missions  are  fiown  by  their 
A-1  and  P-6  fighter  aircraft.  C-123  and 
C-47  transport  aircraft  perform  fiare 
missions,  defoUation  operations  and  air- 
lift. Loudspeaker  equipped  aircraft  con- 
duct operations  over  friendly  or  enemy 
targets  and  are  used  extensively  to  drop 
leafiets.  The  fire  support  squadron  us- 
ing C-47  aircraft,  the  old  "Oooney  Bird," 
equipped  with  side-firing  MIniguns,  is 
used  in  defense  of  forts  and  hamlets  at 
night. 

In  the  reconnaissance  area,  the  Air 
Force  maintains  tactical  reconnaissance 
forces  in  southeast  Asia  to  provide  the 
intelligence  necessary  for  planning  and 
conducting  the  ground  campaign  as  well 
as  for  tactical  air  operations.  The 
southeast  Asia  reconnaissance  force  con- 
sists of  aircraft  that  can  perform  both 
day  and  night  operations  in  support  of 
U.S.  Army  and  ARVN  requirements  for 
infrsu-ed  and  night  photo  reconnais- 
sance, but  are  also  employed  for  day  re- 
OHinalssance  both  in  and  out  of  coun- 
try. The  entire  reconnaissance  force 
furnishes  the  vital  InteUIgence  base  for 
updating  target  information  and  pro- 
vides any  other  Intelligence  which  can  be 
collected  by  aircraft. 

As  for  tactical  airlift,  the  forces  as- 
signed to  support  southeast  Asia  combat 
operations  have  effectively  met  all  RVN 
requirements  to  this  date  and  liave  been 
one  of  our  most  valuable  assets  In  con- 
ducting operations  in  southeast  Asia.  In 
an  area  where  surface  transportation  is 
greatly  limited  by  both  terrain  and  VIet- 
cong activity,  air  transportation  has  be- 
come a  veritable  lifeblood  factor  by 
maintaining  a  steady  fiow  of  food,  am- 
munition, and  equipment  to  our  deployed 
combat  forces.  The  effectiveness  of  air- 
lift is  exemplified  by  the  very  diversity  of 
the  missions  fiown — not  only  military  de- 
ployment, resupply,  and  aeromedlcal 
evacuation  missions,  but  also  such  func- 
tions as  airUftIng  Uvestock  and  food  to 
resupply  Vietnamese  villages. 
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The  recent  introduction  of  the  faster 
and  longer  range  HH-3E  helicopter  in 
southeast  Asia  has  improved  the  Aero- 
space Rescue  and  Recovery  Service  ca- 
pability to  recover  downed  aircrew  mem- 
bers from  hostile  areas.  During  the  first 
4  months  of  1966  this  particular  aircraft 
rescued  29  of  our  downed  aircrew  mem- 
bers. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  Air  Force  has  done  a  truly  outstand- 
ing Job.  Although  operating  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  the  base  of  supplies, 
using  highly  sophisticated  weapons  in 
a  primitive  environment,  and  facing 
heavy  ground  flre.  the  Air  Force  has  suc- 
fessfully  met  the  requirements  placed 
upon  it.  It  has  shown  great  CexlblUty 
and  versatility  in  measuring  up  to  the 
challenges  it  has  faced.  We  may  all  be 
Justly  proud. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  Is  obviously  a 
necessary  one.  It  has  received  close 
study  by  the  committee  and  represents 
the  conunittee's  best  thinking  as  to  our 
requirements  in  the  area  of  procurement 
and  research  and  development  for  fiscal 
year  1967. 

I  remind  the  House  that  it  was  re- 
ported from  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee unanimously,  and  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  this  unanimity  will  be  reflected 
In  the  vote  of  the  House  here  today. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chax- 

BXXUUXl. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  Join  in  the  tributes  that 
have  been  accorded  to  our  able  chairman 
today,  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  RivxRS  ] .  I  want  to  particularly 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  kind  re- 
marks that  he  had  to  say  with  respect  to 
my  efforts  on  the  amendment  that  is 
now  incorporated  in  this  bill  to  provide 
additional  airborne  television  capabilities 
for  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
2950,  the  1967  defense  procurement  au- 
thoriaation  as  amended  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

While  I  wish  to  address  myself  pri- 
marily to  a  9ecific  committee  amend- 
ment, I  want  first  to  underscore  the  im- 
portance for  our  national  security  of  the 
actions  taken  unanimously  by  the  com- 
mittee under  the  leadership  of  its  able 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivusl.  For  at  a  time 
when  there  Is  so  much  justifled  concern 
over  the  decline  in  the  influence  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Oovemment  I 
believe  the  American  people  should  take 
encouragement  and  satisfaction  from  the 
committee's  conscientious  exercise  of  in- 
depexKient  judgment  with  respect  to  the 
prtvoeals  and  policies  of  the  executive 
bnuwh  relating  to  our  defense  posture. 

Although  the  committee  in  its  c(m- 
alderatlon  of  this  bill,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report  accompanying  it, 
is  crltleal  of  certain  attitudes  and  views 
currently  dunlnating  the  Department  of 
Defense,  it  should  be  carefully  noted  that 
these  differences  arise  out  of  a  continu- 
ing debate  over  many  areas  of  defense 
policy  in  wfaldi  there  is  constructive  con- 
oein  on  both  sMes  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 


In  certain  areas  the  so-called  "cost  ef- 
fectiveness" approach  has  been  foimd  in- 
appropriate and  in  something  lesa  Vbxa. 
the  national  interest.  The  successful 
handling  of  challenges  throughout  the 
world  unfortunately  do  not  necessarily 
lend  themselves  to  the  neat  criteria  of 
"cost  effectiveness." 

What  the  committee  rejects  in  the 
current  handling  of  defense  policy  is  a 
one-eyed  "efficiency"  based  too  exclu- 
sively upKjn  only  quantifiable  data.  What 
is  needed  is  a  balanced  fiexlbllity  ap- 
proach which  permits  the  highest  degree 
of  adaptability  toward  the  changing  de- 
mands of  world  events  which  defy  com- 
puter explanation  and  prediction.  The 
committee  believes  we  must  always  strive 
to  be  ready  for  the  imexpected  as  well  as 
the  exi)ected,  the  Incalcuable  as  well  as 
the  calculable.  It  is  apparent  today  for 
instance  that  2  years  ago  the  great  build- 
up in  South  Vietnam  was  not  really  an- 
ticipated, and  when  events  presented 
themselves,  our  military  people  in  South 
Vietnam  found  that  they,  in  order  to 
meet  the  challenge  at  all,  had  to  go  into 
the  business  of  distributing  shortages  of 
supplies  and  skills. 

The  conunittee  is  concerned  that  an 
luu-ealistlcally  restricted  view  of  our  fu- 
ture military  requirements  might  result 
in  a  much  more  drastic  situation.  For 
example,  this  one-eyed  cost  approach 
asserts  that  l)ecause  a  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carrier  costs  more  money  a  con- 
ventially  powered  one  is  more  In  the  na- 
tional interest.  Such  an  argument,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  establishes  which  type  of 
vessel  will  perform  its  mission  most  ade- 
quately under  changing  political  and 
military  requirements.  I  fully  share  the 
committee's  conviction  that  nuclear  pow- 
er offers  advantages  that  far  outweigh 
the  cost  factors;  and  that  these  advan- 
tages may  well  prove  to  be  of  crural  im- 
portance to  our  defense  posture  in  the 
years  ahead. 

In  the  past,  the  committee,  insisting 
upon  its  constitutional  mandate  to  t>e  a 
full  participant  in  the  debate  and  control 
of  our  defenses,  has  sought  to  require 
that  future  aircraft  carriers  be  nuclear 
powered,  but  the  Pentagon  has  resisted. 
Today  in  fact  there  is  being  built  an 
aircraft  carrier,  the  John  F.  Kennedy, 
with  conventional  propulsion — ^whlch 
means  this  carrier  is  ot)solete  before  it  is 
christened. 

Last  year  Congress  authorlied  a  nu- 
clear powered  g\iided  misalle  frigate  but 
again  nothing  was  done  atx>ut  it.  To- 
day's bin  includes  authorization  for  two 
such  vessels,  the  cconmittee  report  con- 
tains conclusive  evidence  that  such  ships 
are  of  vital  Importance.  Similarly  the 
C(xnmittee  has  found  that  it  is  essential 
to  authorize  fimds  for  the  production  of 
F-12  interceptor  aircraft,  for  the  CX-2 
aircraft  needed  to  modernise  our  aero- 
medical  evacuatiim  fleet,  for  continued 
work  on  the  Poselden  program,  for  the 
manned  orbiting  laboratory,  and  for  the 
advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft,  the 
fc^owon  bomber  designed  to  repbtoe  the 
aging  B-53's.  Likewise  the  committee 
deems  It  prudent  to  provide  the  funds 
which  would  reduce  the  time  required  to 
dQ>loy  the  Nike  X  antfballlstic  missile 
system  once  the  go  ahead  has  been  given. 


These  actions,  as  well  as  the  recom- 
mendation for  a  3.2  percent  military  pay 
increase,  I  believe,  deserve  the  support 
of  Congress  and  the  quick  action  by  the 
executive  branch  for  they  deal  with 
problems  we  cannot  ignore  or  postpone 
indefinitely. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  my  remarks 
today  relate  primarily  to  one  of  the  com- 
mittee amendments  to  this  bill  which  I 
am  gratified  to  report  was  adopted  iman- 
Imously.  This  has  to  do  with  the  au- 
thorizing of  additional  airborne  telecast- 
ing and  broadcasting  capabilities.  For 
this  purpose  this  bill  would  authorize  $20 
million  for  the  procurement  of  aircraft 
which  will  provide  greater  flexibility  In 
operation,  permit  an  extension  of  trans- 
mission coverage  and  broadcast  time  and 
also  guarantee  a  higher  degree  of  secu- 
rity. I  believe  this  added  capability  will 
be  of  great  assistance  in  insuring  that 
the  Vietnamese  television  network  re- 
cently inaugurated  will  approach  Its 
highest  potential  as  a  means  of  provid- 
ing reliable  information  throughout 
South  Vietnam  to  combat  years  of  Viet- 
cong  propaganda  and  to  help  create  a 
stable  and  unified  national  community. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  some  of  the 
basic  reasons  which  support  this  in- 
creased capability. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  know  that  reg- 
ular television  broadcasts  were  begun  In 
South  Vietnam  on  February  7  entirely 
through  the  means  of  airborne  facilities 
which  simultaneously  transmit  on  two 
channels;  one  for  the  -Vietnamese— with 
program  assistance  furnished  by  the 
USIA— and  the  other  for  U.S.  military 
personnel — operated  by  Armed  Forces 
Radio-Television  Service. 

The  lucent  natwe  of  the  origination 
of  an  alriwme  broadcasting  facility 
necessitated  the  utilization  of  available 
resources.  A  vehicle  was  needed  large 
enough  to  house  t^evision  transmitting 
and  programing  devices  for  two  channels, 
AM  and  FM  broadcast  facilities,  equip- 
ment for  single  or  multichannel  tele- 
typewriter operations  and  other  capabili- 
ties of  a  classified  nature.  Tiie  aircraft 
which  was  available  and  selected  was  tbe 
C-121  Supereonstellation. 

However,  although  the  two  C-121  air- 
craft, which  bear  the  designation  "Blue 
Eagle,"  now  on  station  have  performed 
satisfactorily,  due  in  part  to  some  in- 
gmious  makeshift  modifications,  other 
restrictlcHU  imposed  by  this  airframe 
t«id  to  downgrade  the  ability  to  exploit 
fully  the  potential  of  television  in  South 
THetnam.  What  is  required  for  optimum 
performance  is  an  airframe  that  is  not 
severely  weight  limited,  that  possesses 
the  speed  and  altitude  capabilities  for 
fiexlbllity  in  operation,  and  sufficient 
range  to  allow,  should  the  need  arise,  for 
basing  in  an  area  of  known  security. 

In  order  to  provide  adequate  telecast- 
hig  dally  to  substantially  all  of  South 
Vietnam  as  well  as  having  the  capability 
to  operate  from  a  remote  area — for  ex- 
ample in  the  Philippines — ^I  am  advised 
that  four  aircraft  <rf  a  type  comparable 
to  that  of  the  P-3A  Orion  would  be  re- 
quired. Furthermore,  tuitwjet  engliiM 
woxild  greatly  reduee  the  vibration  and 
noise  which  are  eoneomltant  with  the 
C-121    reclprocattog   type,   and   which 
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rease  the  elfec- 
by  a  factor  of 

on  station  were 

ivide  the  televi- 

few  months  until 

be  constructed. 


have  necessitated  special  modifications 
to  secure  acceptable  qiioadcast  quality. 
An  aircraft  that  can  operate  at  altitudes 
In  the  neighborhood  of  30,000  feet,  as 
opposed  to  the  C-121  m^imum  of  16,000 
feet,  would,  I  am  told,  1 
tive  area  of  broadcas 
three  or  four. 

The  C-121  aircraft  n 
originally  expected  to 
sion  signal  for  only  a 
ground  facilities  coul 
The  airborne  concept  yn&s  essentially  a 
stopgap  measure  and  the  number  of  these 
flying  TV  stations  were  Ojept  to  the  abso- 
lute minimum  that  would  still  permit 
daily  broadcast.  Thisi  absolute  mini- 
mum, however,  did  not  iiUow  for  proper 
maintenance  procedure.  Delay  in  the 
construction  of  ground 'transmitters  has 
in  part  required  the  f  abittcation  of  a  third 
C-121  facility  which  Isj  scheduled  to  be 
on  station  in  August  when  it  will  permit 
one  of  the  other  Blue  Bagles  to  undergo 
a  long  overdue  overhaul] ! 

Official  estimates  nowi  tall  for  an  oper- 
ational ground  facility  In  Saigon,  with 
a  standard  transmission  coverage  of  a 
maximum  of  40  to  50  miles,  not  before 
October  15  of  this  year.l ;  However,  there 
are  already  reports  th^^  it  may  not  be 
ready  until  December.  1 1  In  addition  3 
substations  are  to  be  erected  in  other 
areas  of  the  country  bxli  which  will  not 
be  operational  before  JTune  of  1967  at 
least  and  then  to  only  !4n  estimated  60 
percent  of  the  populatibti. 

It  should  also  be  noUd  that  these  3 
substations  will  not  be  ''relay"  stations 
but  will  be  for  the  mos^  part  rebroad- 
castlng  material  flrstllshown  by  the 
Saigon  facility.  Airboime  transmitters, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  I  fully  capable  of 
providing  instantaneous  {"live"  coverage 
throughout  the  whole  c<itintry,  since  two 
Blue  Eagles  of  the  type  ii*ecommended  in 
this  bill,  flying  simultaneously  300  miles 
apart  and  at  altitudes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  30,000  feet  cfli  beam  signals 
throughout  virtually  aljjof  South  Viet- 
nam.  The  advantages  o|  broader  cover- 


live  transmis- 
ilieve  should  be 

the  Blue  Eagles 


age  and  the  capacity  I 
sions  are  ones  which  I 
exploited 

Mr.  Chairman,  beca__, „ , 

have  to  be  based  hi  Soit^h  Vietnam  due 
to  restrictions  imposed  b^  the  C-121  air- 
frame there  exists  the  vlary  real  problem 
of  protecting  these  tr^smitters  from 
oestruction.  i 

It  need  only  be  recallW  that  the  Viet- 
cong  mortar  attack  in  April  of  this  year 
on  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Ase.  resulted  in 
carnage  to  both  and  tm  near  total  de- 
struction of  1  Blue  Eag^t  aircraft  caus- 
ing a  curtailment  in  bfldadcasting  from 
»  7-  to  5-day-week  schedule  for  several 
weeks. 

Ground  stations  wk 
ready  will  always  be  v 
structlon  by  the  Vietc 

by  dissident  elements.     ^^^.^^^.^j 

of  being  based  outside  South  Vietnam 
wid  the  fact  that  the  aircraft  are  at  all 
times  under  the  control  of  D.S.  person- 
nel will  hisure  that  cotttrol  over  com- 
munications wiU  not  be  lost  to  unfriendly 
hands.  It  is  imperative  that  there  should 
J>eno  disruption  in  brofwlcasting  sched- 
ule and  that  coverage  |and  programing 
lime  be  greatly  extended.    The  psycho- 


hever  they  are 

jlnerable  to  de- 

1g  or  "capture" 

The  capability 


logical  implications  of  a  failure  to  main- 
tain broadcasting  schedules  might  well 
contribute  to  a  demoralization  of  efforts 
to  defeat  the  Vietcong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  language  of 
the  bill  before  us  does  not  designate  a 
specific  type  of  aircraft  for  this  purpose 
the  P-3A  Orion  has  been  recommended 
for  this  purpose.  In  order  to  provide  the 
optimum  coverage  and  transmission  time 
it  is  estimated  that  such  airborne  facili- 
ties would  be  required.  These  can  be 
purchased  and  outfitted  for  $20  million. 

I  have,  of  course,  no  assurance  that 
the  funds  authorized  by  this  bill  for  addi- 
tional airborne  telecasting  facilities  will 
in  fact  be  utilized  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Perhaps,  when  they  put  tills 
proposal  on  a  punchcard  it  will  not  pass 
the  cost-effectiveness  test.  If  so,  that 
would  be  but  another  example  of  the 
failure  of  the  computer  to  have  tike 
vision  that  is  vitally  needed  in  our  ef- 
forts throughout  the  world. 

In  view  of  the  great  potential  of  tele- 
vision in  Vietnam,  I  cannot  see  how  the 
cost  of  these  additional  airborne  facili- 
ties can  be  thought  excessive  or  pro- 
hibitive. Last  February  we  passed  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  Vietnaun  of 
around  $13  billion  Just  to  facilitate  this 
war  imtil  the  end  of  this  month.  The 
price  tag  on  the  bill  before  us  is  $17.9 
billion.  Certainly  any  piece  of  equip- 
ment which  promises  to  shorten  this  war 
by  as  much  as  1  day  will  have  very  ef- 
fectively paid  for  itself  many  times  over 
in  the  lives  and  dollars  saved.  We  can 
really  afford  nothing  less. 

The  struggle  in  Vietnam  is  first  and 
last  a  struggle  for  the  minds  of  men. 
MUitary  victories  will  not  alone  bring  a 
stable,  unified  country.  There  can  be  no 
political  stability  where  there  is  no  re- 
liable means  of  communication  and 
where  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  mis- 
information and  falsehood  being  dissem- 
inated by  the  enemy.  A  program  which 
attempts  to  meet  this  need  deserves  our 
very  best  effort.  At  present,  this  pro- 
gram is  working  remarkably  well,  but  it 
is  based  too  much  on  a  gamble — the 
gamble  that  these  airborne  transmitters 
will  not  be  attacked  again,  the  gamble 
that  the  groimd  transmitters  when  in 
place  will  always  be  secm-e  and  loyal. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  flew  a  mission  with 
one  of  the  Blue  Eagles  as  it  circled  Sai- 
gon for  some  5  hours  transmitting  its 
signals.  I  monitored  the  Vietnamese 
chaimel  and  I  am  satisfied  that  we  are 
making  a  good  effort,  but  the  stakes  are 
high  and  time  may  be  fleeting.  If  the 
Job  is  worth  doing,  it  is  worth  doing  well. 
We  should  have  first-class  equipment. 

As  we  all  know.  South  Vietnam  is  pres- 
ently experiencing  another  grave  politi- 
cal crisis.  Nothing,  I  think,  could  em- 
phasize more  the  need  for  greater  efforts 
to  resolve  these  internal  differences  and 
to  encourage  the  forces  of  union  rather 
than  dissension  among  the  South  Viet- 
namese people. 

A  television  network  reaching  out 
through  all  of  South  Vietnam  offers  a 
remarkable  opportunity  to  provide  these 
people,  for  perhaps  the  first  time,  with 
reliable  information  about  the  policies  of 
their  government  and  the  truth  about  our 
efforts  to  help  them.  They  will  be  able 
to  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  mili- 


tary, economic,  and  social  progress  being 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Just 
as  a  picture  is  said  to  be  worth  a  thou- 
sand words,  so  one  picture  can  give  the 
lie  to  many  thousands  of  words  of  Viet- 
cong propaganda.  The  Communists  have 
been  working  In  this  field  for  years.  We 
have  really  Just  begun  to  answer  them. 
We  have  made  a  good  start,  but  we  must 
do  more  and  soon.  Ways  must  be  found 
to  greatly  expand  the  daily  telecasts 
which  are  now  only  1  hour  in  length. 
There  is  very  little,  I  think,  that  is  more 
urgent  in  the  Vietnam  situation  than  this 
program.  The  funds  authorized  in  this 
bill  would  greatly  increase  the  possibility 
of  reaching  the  potential  that  this  pro- 
gram promises.  Let  us  In  the  Congress 
give  this  program  every  bit  of  help  we 
can.  I  urge  the  approval  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  HallI. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill,  as  unanimously  re- 
ported from  our  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  a(.the  House 
and  Senate  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress,  and  its  relations  to  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Then,  I  speak  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  chairman,  as  well  as 
the  nomination  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  at  the  election  of  the  com- 
mittee: as  a  meml)er  of  the  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee,  the  Military 
Aiicraft  Subcommittee,  regiilar  Subcom- 
mittee No.  3;  and  the  Military  Hospital 
Construction  Special  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  deviate 
for  a  minute  to  sti^ss  and  lend  what  I 
can,  to  the  eloquence  of  the  Speaker  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
spoken  in  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  this 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  the  Honorable  L.  Mzh- 
DEL  Rivers,  today. 

As  a  surgeon,  I  view  mankind  objec- 
tively and  they  usually  all  look  alike  to 
me,  both  from  without  and  from  within. 
I  cannot  but  admire  with  what  deft  pre- 
cision and  clean  cleavage  the  Speaker 
purloined  a  page  from  the  Qross-Hall 
party  in  setting  up  ills  beautiful  ode  and 
his  outgiving  remarks  about  RepubU- 
crats,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
oii  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Honorable  L.  Men- 
del RrvERS,  is  my  chairman  and  personal 
friend,  is  a  man  upon  whom  the  sun 
shines  and  who  stands  tall  in  the  esteem 
and  the  affection  of  those  who  know  him. 
because  that  alone  is  sufficient  to  culmi- 
nate in  his  humaneness,  his  greatness, 
his  decisiveness,  his  determination, 
mixed  with  that  proper  milieu  of  humil- 
ity which  makes  a  great  man  steadfast 
in  his  ideals,  a  man  who  stands  tall  in 
his  thoughts  and  who  moves  humbly  in 
his  relations  among  his  fellow  man. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  bit  of  dog- 
gerel paraphrased  from  "Like  the  Pine" 
by  Emmabell  Woodworth  Davis. 

Like  the  pine,  let  him  stand  taU. 
Twice  blest  by  sun  and  rain. 
Let  him  be  strong 
Against  buffeting  storms. 
Nor  bend  with  pain. 
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lik*  tb»  pine,  I«t  blm  be  gentle. 

With  anna  outrtretched^ 

Giving  aolaoe  there, 

And  when  the  nlghta 

Are  calm  and  clear. 

Let  him  wear  atardust  In  hla  hair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  like  a  man  who  has 
the  guts  to  stand  for  principles  which 
ronaln  eternal,  and  who  In  good  days 
and  iMid  supports  the  Constitution  which 
has  given  us  the  highest  standard  of 
living  on  earth  and  who  can  ride  against 
the  stream  when  necessary  to  do  that 
which  Is  best  for  the  veteran,  and  for 
the  enlisted  men  and  officers  who  stand 
but  for  us,  around  the  world. 

The  Lord  and  Soldier  we  adore  In  time  at 
danger — ^not  before.  Danger  paat,  All  thlnga 
righted — Ood  forgotten,  Soldier  Slighted  I" — 
American  Commentator 

I  happen  to  have  In  my  hand  extracts 
from  the  Federalist  papers,  and  what 
James  Madison  said  or  wrote  at  the  time 
our  Constitution  was  being  framed.  It 
Is  a  great  piece  which  I  will  not  repeat,  it 
explicitly  places  the  whole  power  of  rais- 
ing armies  in  the  legislature  and  not  in 
the  executive.  So  this  legislature  was  to 
be  a  popular  body  consisting  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  periodically 
elected  and  instead  of  a  provision  that 
was  supposed  to  favor  the  standing 
armies,  there  was  to  be  found  in  respect 
to  this  object  an  important  qualification 
even  of  legislative  discretion. 

I  shall  not  go  further. 

But  how  remarkable  it  Is  In  this  day 
of  the  grab  of  executive  and  judicial 
powers.  If  you  please,  from  those  of  the 
people's  personally  elected  Representa- 
tives we  have  a  leader  who  will  stand  and 
hidude  such  things  as  light  observation 
helicopters,  pay  raise,  atom  nuclear 
propelled  surface  ships,  F-12  Inter- 
ceptors, sprint  modification  of  the  anti- 
missile missile,  depth  submergence 
studies,  antisubmarine  warfare  research 
and  development,  and  yet  think  of  the 
wounded  QI  and  his  proper  but  often 
delayed  aeromedlcal  evacuation  In  the 
Oonus. 

How  wonderful  It  is  to  follow  the 
leadership  with  the  top  secret  posture 
briefings,  the  hearings,  at  the  side  of  this 
whlte-maned  man  from  South  Carolina 
who  stands  so  tall  among  his  colleagues 
today. 

He  reminds  us  all  of  Joslah  Gilbert 
Holland's  poem  entitled  "Ood  Give  Us 
Men  I" 

Ood,  give  ua  men  I    A  time  lUe  this  demands 

Strong  mlnda,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and 
ready  hands; 

Men  whom  the  liut  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  Ue; 

Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 

And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without 
winking. 

Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 
log 

In  pubUc  duty  and  in  private  thinking; 

For  while  the  rabble,  with  their  thumb- 
worn  creeds. 

Their  large  profeaalons,  and  their  Uttle  deeds. 

Mingle  In  selfish  strife,  lo  I    Freedom  weeps, 

Wrong  rules  the  land  and  waiting  Jtutlce 


Mr.  (Sialnnan,  X  personally  am  and 
have  been  vitally  Interested  In  maintain- 


ing our  fight  against  aggression  at  all 
costs.  No  man  has  yet  exidalned  to  me 
where  we  would  defend  freedom  If  not  In 
South  Vietnam,  the  keystone  in  the  arch 
of  southeast  Asia.  I  have  always  stood 
four-square  for  our  representative  Re- 
public under  the  Constitution,  and  I  be- 
lieve thoroughly  in  the  powers  vested  in 
our  Congress  by  that  masterpiece  inso- 
far as  raising,  supporting,  and  develop- 
ing policies  of  the  armed  services  are 
concerned. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  months  ago  I 
took  the  floor  of  this  House  and  docu- 
mented many  areas  in  which  our  extinct 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  been  lacking,  if 
not  deceptive  and  in  error.  It  is  for  this 
reason  I  have  castigated  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  public  infor- 
mation who  has  widened  the  credi- 
bility gap.  defended  the  right  to  lie,  and 
knows  not  the  meaning  of  "no  comment." 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  caused  last 
year's  military  construction  bill  to  be 
voted  on  by  this  Congress  over  a  Presi- 
dential veto  based  on  executive  powers 
versus  legislative  authority,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  supix>rt  this  bill  which 
will  undo  many  of  the  faults  of  the  mis- 
interpreted Curtls-McCormack  amend- 
ment wherein  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  his  clever  attorneys  state  they  derive 
unseemly  powers  over  the  Congress. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  offer  deference  and  respect 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
our  chairman,  in  the  form  of  Th(Mnas 
Wolfe's  selection  from  "Burning  in  the 
Night"  which  is  so  applicable  to  this  de- 
fender of  freedom,  the  Nation,  and  the 
promise  of  America. 

BlTKlflMO  IN  THI  NiOBT 

(By  Thomas  Wolfe) 
So,  then,  to  every  man  his  chance — 
To  every  man,  regardleoa  of  his  birth, 
Hla  shining,  golden  opportunity— 
To  every  man  the  right  to  live. 
To  work,  to  be  himself. 
And  to  become 

Whatever  thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision 
Can  combine  to  make  him — 
This,  seeker. 
Is  the  promise  of  America. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  how  humbly  grateful  I 
am  for  his  most  gracious  statement  about 
me. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man fmn  Ohio  [Mr.  Clanct], 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  2950,  which  authorizes 
$17.9  billion  for  military  procurement 
and  research  and  development  and  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  legislation  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

As  always,  the  number  and  type  of 
weapons  authorized  In  this  annual  bill 
are  governed  chiefly  by  the  level  of  mili- 
tary preparedness  the  current  world 
situation  demsmds.  Tlie  adversariea  of 
freedom  have  made  tremendous  procress 
In  the  tecluudogy  of  mass  deetructicm. 
More  than  ever  in  this  NaticHi's  histoiy, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  that  we  main- 
tain a  military  inventory  of  sufflelent 
weapons  and  foroe  to  survive  a  maaslye 
nuclear  attadc  and  to  deliver  a  dedstva 
counterblow. 


We  cannot  risk  letting  down  our  guard 
for  even  a  moment.  This  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  unswerving  deter- 
mination of  those  who  direct  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  to  attain  their  an- 
nounced goals.  We  must  remain  power- 
ful enough  to  insure  that  nb  other  nation 
would  ever  consider  challenging  our  full 
military  ix>tential. 

The  Department  of  Defense  planners 
have  placed  a  great  deal  of  reliance  on 
missiles,  but  we  must  remember  that  new 
antimissile  developments  may  affect  the 
reliability  of  missiles  in  the  future. 
Therefore,  our  national  defense  effort 
must  be  based  on  a  bcUanced  and  flexible 
military  force  in  order  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  and  protection.  The 
need  for  versatility  has  been  amply  and 
decisively  illustrated  by  the  military  de- 
mands placed  on  our  forces  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Our  commitment  in  Vltenam,  6,500 
miles  from  our  shores,  and  other  world- 
wide commitments  demonstrate  more 
than  ever  the  need  for  a  follow-on 
manned  bomber.  Long-range  bombeis 
carrying  conventional  Ixunhs  have  been 
singularly  successful  In  denying  the 
Vletcong  and  their  North  Vietnamese 
reinforcements  sanctuary  throughout 
the  Jungles  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  proceed  to  full-scale  develop- 
ment of  follow-on  manned  bombers 
other  than  the  modlflcation  of  the  F- 
111.  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  reach  a 
decision  quickly  on  an  advanced  stra- 
tegic aircraft.  Undue  delay  In  reach- 
ing this  decision  could  possibly  result  in 
increased  cost  of  this  program.  In  the 
case  of  the  F-111  it  was  brought  out  in 
testimony  before  our  Committee  that 
the  development  of  this  aircraft  will  cost 
us  nearly  twice  as  much  as  we  were 
originally  told  it  was  going  to  cost  in  the 
beginning  of  this  program.  The  engine 
cost  increase  alone  has  been  ai^roxi- 
mately  $218  million.  We  are  willing  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  whatever 
sums  are  necessary  to  maintain  a  strong 
defense  posture,  but  we  should  not  tol- 
erate Increased  costs  that  we  need  not 
have  incurred. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee in  strongly  urging  that  in  the  In- 
terest of  our  national  security  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  pursue  with  full 
measure  of  speed  and  dedication  steps 
which  will  permit  the  Air  Force  to  begin 
contract  definition  of  the  AMSA  In  fis- 
cal year  1967. 

We  have  added  $11.8  million  in  this 
bill  to  the  $11  million  requested  for 
AMSA.  The  Judgment  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  supports  the  wisdom  of 
this  action  by  the  committee.  The  re- 
luctance of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
notwithstanding,  we  must  move  forward 
more  rapidly  in  development  and  de- 
ployment of  an  advanced  manned  stra- 
tegic aircraft  that  can  meet  the  optimum 
performance  characteristics  that  the 
Air  Force  requires  today. 

I  am  fuUy  in  agreement  with  the 
authorization  for  an  addltl<mal  number 
of  F-4  aircraft  This  is  a  wise  decision 
In  view  of  the  excdlent  perf onnance  of 
this  aircraft  in  Vietnam.  And  I  might 
take  this  opportunity  to  point  with  pride 
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to  the  work  dcme  by  th|e  OE  Evendale 
plant  in  Cincinnati  in  making  the  en- 
gine to  power  this  aircrajTt;. 

The  decision  to  Include  an  amount  in 
excess  of  $250  million  for  the  C-5A  cargo 
plane  is  also  a  wise  one.  This  will  be  the 
largest  aircraft  ever  built  in  the  world 
and  unquestionably  repiteents  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  and  sigiUficant  develop- 
ments in  our  airlift  capability.  The  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  cominittee  demon- 
strates our  cognizance  o|{the  importance 
of  our  airlift  capability. 

The  high-bypass  tiiAofan  engines 
to  power  this  enormous  aircraft  are 
manufactured  by  the  Cteneral  Electric 
Ck>.  in  Cincinnati.  I  woUld  again  like  to 
commend  GE  for  the  Impt^ssive  progress 
they  have  made  in  develi)plng  a  wide  va- 
riety of  jet  engine  configurations.  The 
engine  for  the  C-5A  will  be  produced  in 
the  same  Evandale  facillisies  and  use  the 
same  highly  skilled  personnel  that  are 
currently  producing  the  ir--79  engine  that 
powers  such  famous  aircitif t  as  the  B-58. 
P-104,  P-4  and  A-5. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  iction  taken  by 
the  committee  with  respect  to  nuclear- 
powered  frigates.  The  advantages  of 
nuclear  power  over  conventionally  pow- 
ered vessels,  particularl;^  under  combat 
conditions,  are  obvious  w^ien  all  the  facts 
are  considered.  Nucleaf  power  affords 
significant  military  Eidvi^tages  not  out- 
weighed by  their  added  ^st.  The  value 
of  their  increased  flexibility  under  at- 
tack caimot  be  measurekl  in  dollars.  I 
would  strongly  hope  thati  no  more  time  is 
lost  in  moving  forward  ^ith  the  design, 
engineering,  and  construption  of  the  two 
nuclear-powered  filgates  authorized  by 
this  bill.  I, 

The  committee  has  ad^ed  $167,900,000 
in  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
preproduction  activities  (Urected  toward 
the  deployment  of  an  ank4-balll8tic-mis- 
sile  defense  system.  Thei  Nike  X  can  af- 
ford Bigniflcant  protection  against  many 
types  of  ballistic  missile  ajLtock  and  would 
thereby  strengthen  our  defenses  against 
a  very  real  and  increasiiM  threat  to  this 
Nation's  security.  T] 

Of  course,  there  is  no  simple  answer  as 
deterrence  can  never  bei  completely  as- 
.sured.  We  have  an  obli^^ition.  however, 
to  do  everything  In  our  pHwer  to  see  that 
American  Uves  are  protected,  and  that 
WMlgaUon  requires  no  l^s  action  than 
»  proposed  by  the  committee.  Better 
wat  the  cost  to  us  be  iniiollars  than  hi 
human  life.  T 

We  believe  the  legislauUi  before  us  to- 
day is  consistent  with  muntenance  of  a 
™iitary  posture  sufficietti  to  deter  ag- 
ression on  the  part  of  those  who  strive 
lor  world  domination.  The  authoriza- 
Uons  provided  in  this  bUl  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  will  be  spent  will 
enable  us  to  remain  the  atrongest  nation 
to  the  world  militarily.    IT 

«,!f?Vi^'^^-  ^'  Chiirman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
ueman  from  Illinois  [Mr;  Pindley]. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Cjliairman.  I  am 
Wmled  and  concerned  ibout  the  very 
^?A  P«»^"«  undi^. which  the 
aS-820  20-millimeter  m4chinegun  was 
rf**^_.^or  Procuremenil  and  given  a 
nandard  a  rating  despitp  the  fact  that 
on  at  least  four  different  Aotots  the  per- 


formance standards  normally  required 
of  gims  of  this  type  were  either  dropped 
or  waived. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  were  Army  stand- 
ards lowered  to  clear  the  H3-820  gim  for 
standard  A  rating  and  procurement? 

A  report  dated  April  19,  1966,  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Test  and  Evaluation  Com- 
mand, showed  that: 

First,  accuracy  requirement  of  1.5  mils 
dropped  to  2  mils.  < 

Second,  burst  accuracy  requirement  at 
1.000  meters  dropped  completely. 

Third,  reliability  requirement  which 
for  years  had  been  a  maximum  of  only  1 
per  1,000  rounds  was  changed  to  2  or  3. 

Fourth,  no  dust  test  was  required. 

Hearings  show  this  weapon  was  classi- 
fied standard  A  but  that  classification 
means  considerably  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Why  were  the  standards  lowered? 

The  Germans  rejected  this  gun  as  un- 
satisfactory 5  years  ago. 

The  German  Army  is  not  now  using 
this  gun  for  field  use  and  has  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  so.  Indeed  Germany  is 
getting  a  superior  20-millimeter  gun 
from  the  same  Rhelnmetal  firm  and  will 
be  getting  deliveries  about  the  same  time 
the  United  States  will  get  deliveries  of 
the  inferior  HS-820. 

The  new  German  weapon,  nearly  ready 
for  production  is  known  as  the  RH-202. 
It  uses  the  same  type  ammunition  but  is 
not  the  lubricated-type  mechanism."  It 
is  a  new  gun,  not  a  re-do  of  the  HS-820. 

Why? 

Why  was  the  Army  ordered  to  lower 
its  standards,  to  let  this  gim  get  stand- 
ard A  classification?  Why  Is  our  nego- 
tiating team  this  week  completing  the 
contract  deal  for  an  inferior  weapon 
when  the  same  German  firm  has  a  su- 
perior gun  nearly  ready? 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  whatever  time  he  may 
require  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee    on    Atomic    Energy     [Mr. 

HOLimSLD]. 

Mr.  HOLlFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's bill  reported  out  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  should  Uke  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
visions In  the  bill  for  the  construction 
of  nuclear-powered  naval  warships.  This 
bill  includes  a  nuclear-propelled  aircraft 
carrier  and  five  nuclear-propelled  attack 
submarines  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. In  addition,  this  bill  includes  the 
authorization  of  two  nuclear-propelled 
frigates.  This  latter  item  is  particularly 
heartening  to  me. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
throughout  the  years  supported  a  strong 
research  and  development  program  on 
nuclear  propulsion  plants  for  warships. 
This  research  and  development  effort, 
under  the  competent  guidance  of  Ad- 
miral Rlckover,  has  been  outstandingly 
successful.  It  is  because  of  this  effort 
and  leadership  that  we  have  a  clear-cut 
lead  in  this  technology  over  all  other  na- 
tions. The  addition  of  the  two  nuclear- 
propelled  frigates  Is  in  accordance  with 
this  research  and  development  program 


and  is  a  logical  utilization  of  the  major 
developments  which  have  occurred  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  propulsion. 

The  Joint  Committee  published  hear- 
ings entitled  "Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program "  in  January  of  this  year.  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  section  from  the 
foreword  of  these  hearings  which  I  was 
plesised  to  note  was  also  quoted  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  report  on  the 
authorization  bill  before  us  today: 

The  Joint  Committee  recommends  that  the 
Congress  change  the  fiscal  year  1967  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  to  require  the 
two  new  destroyers  to  be  nuclear-powered 
ships.  This  change  will  be  In  consonance 
with  the  constitutional  responslbmty  of  Con- 
gress "to  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy  •  •  ••' 
and  with  the  continuing  role  of  Icaderahlp 
taken  by  Congress  in  the  development  and 
application  of  nuclear  propulsion  to  the  V£. 
Navy — first  for  submarines,  then  for  aircraft 
carriers,  and  now  for  major  Heet  escorts. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  Is  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

I  have,  with  other  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  spent  many  hours 
studj'ing  the  particular  problem  of  nu- 
clear propulsion  for  naval  surface  ves- 
sels. A  comprehensive  study  was  made 
of  this  matter  in  the  latter  part  of  1963. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  nuclear  propul- 
sion was  being  considered  for  the  aircraft 
carrier,  John  F.  Kennedy,  which  is  now 
under  construction.  The  study  resulted 
in  a  report  by  the  Joint  Committee  en- 
titled "Nuclear  Propulsion  for  Naval 
Surface  Vessels."  dated  December  1963. 

Based  upon  our  study,  we  concluded 
that  the  John  F.  Kennedy  and  all  first- 
line  naval  surface  warships  should  be 
provided  with  nuclear  power.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  our  recommendation 
concerning  the  John  F.  Kennedy  was  not 
followed,  and  that  it  is  now  being  built 
as  a  conventionally  powered  warship. 
We  have  had  to  wait  nearly  5  years  since 
our  first  nuclear  propelled  aircraft  car- 
rier, the  Enterprise,  was  authorized. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  short  excerpt 
from  our  1963  study  which  I  think  is  still 
very  pertinent  to  the  matter  of  nuclear 
propulsion. 

It  Is  an  Indisputable,  demonstrated  fact 
that  nuclear  propulsion  Increases  the  com- 
bat effectiveness  of  our  surface  warships. 

Nuclear  propulsion  has  the  fundamental 
advantage  of  permitting  our  warships  to  go 
anywhere  In  the  world,  to  deliver  their  com- 
bat load,  and  to  return;  all  without  logistic 
support.  Nuclear  propulsion  In  the  com- 
batant ships  win  free  the  striking  forces  of 
OMi  Navy  from  the  obvious  restrictions  of 
reliance  on  a  worldwide  propulsion  fuel  dis- 
tribution system.  As  our  potential  enemies 
continue  to  Improve  their  capabUlUea  over, 
under,  and  on  the  sea,  the  Importance  of 
reducing  our  dependence  on  logistic  support 
becomes  Increasingly  critical. 

Certain  cost  effectiveness  comparisons 
were  made  within  the  Defenae  Department 
and  cited  to  support  the  contentlon.that  the 
advantages  of  nuclear  propulsion  In  surface 
warahlps  are  not  particularly  significant. 
These  studies,  however,  contain  a  fundamen- 
tal weakness  that.  In  the  opinion  ctf  the  Joint 
Committee,  negates  their  vaUdity.  The  com- 
parisons cited  were  based  on  the  aaaumptlon 
that  In  wartime,  logistic  support  forces  wlU 
be  able  to  operate  unhampered  and  without 
losses  as  they  do  In  peacetime.  The  defect 
In  this  analysis  la  Immediately  apparent. 
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We  muit  plan  for  time  of  criala.  It  la 
precUeI]r  In  such  situations  that  the  superior 
mobility,  maneuverability  and  reliability  of 
nuclear  warships  will  give  the  United  States 
an  unequaled  naval  striking  force.  It  is 
fundamentally  Illogical  and  wasteful  to  fit 
our  new  first  line  warships  with  powerplants 
that  are.  perhaps,  already  obsolete. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
assure  all  Members  that  I.  as  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, Intend  to  provide  every  support 
possible  to  the  naval  reactor  develop- 
ment program.  My  objective  Is  to  assure 
that  our  Nation  continues  to  maintain 
an  overwhelming  lead  In  this  vital  field 
of  technology,  which  Is  so  Important  to 
our  national  security. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mlssoinl  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  military  procurement 
bill.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  today. 
Awhile  ago  our  chairman  was  given  such 
a  great  ovation. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  through 
pure  coincidence  this  bill  Is  being  consid- 
ered on  June  14,  which  is  Flag  Day. 
Equally  appropriate  is  the  fact  that  to- 
day has  been  designated  as  Army  Day. 
It  so  happens  today  Is  the  191st  anniver- 
sary of  the  UJ8.  Army.  The  bill  before  us 
today  is  without  any  question  one  of  the 
most  Important  that  will  be  considered 
by  this  2d  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. This  bill  not  only  affects  our  pres- 
ent existence  but  our  future  life  and 
security  of  this  coxmtry  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Before  proceeding  onward  I  wish  to 
pause  to  pay  tribute  to  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.  The  entire  country  is  Indebted 
to  this  able  man  who  would  be  the  first, 
because  of  his  humility,  to  say  that  he 
does  not  deserve  such  praise  by  his  col- 
leagues. The  efforts  which  he  has  made 
to  return  to  the  control  of  the  Congress 
powers  that  have  been  lifted  away  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  others  in  the 
executive  branch,  mark  him  not  only  as 
a  man  of  ability  and  dedication  but  as  a 
man  of  great  courage.  Our  great  chair- 
man enjoys  the  greatest  respect  from 
everyone  of  his  fellow  members  of  the 
House. 

This  bill  has  not  been  hurriedly  con- 
sidered. Even  the  report  has  taken  a 
matter  of  at  least  2  weeks  to  prepare. 
Preceding  that  there  were  many  weeks  of 
committee  hearings. 

The  requests  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  were  acceptable.  They 
were  good  requests.  Your  committee  felt 
aeveral  additions  were  needed  and  In 
■ome  instances  the  amounts  requested 
by  DOD  were  Inadequate  or  insufficient. 

Before  discussing  in  detail  what  was 
added  by  the  committee,  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  there  are  some  innova- 
tions In  this  procurement  bill  which  make 
it  rather  unusual.  For  the  first  time,  a 
procuranent  bill  has  been  used  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  a  military  pay  raise.  Then 
again,  provisions  have  been  Inserted  in 
this  bill  to  prevent  the  abandonment  of 
a  major  weapons  system  without  your 
Congress  knowing  about  such  changes  or 


the  reasons  propoeed  for  canceling  such 
weapons  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  perhaps  the 
best  way  to  place  into  perspective  the 
$931  million  which  was  added  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  over 
and  above  the  request  by  the  DOD  is  to 
consider  the  three  major  additions  which 
some  editorial  writers  and  columnists 
seem  to  think  are  the  most  controversial. 

First  is  the  continuation  or  follow- 
on  of  the  B-58  bombers  to  include  such 
items  at  $56  million  in  procurement 
funds  for  the  F-12.  This  plane  is  sim- 
ply a  version  of  the  A-11  which  was  her- 
alded by  the  President  a  few  years  ago 
as  one  of  the  greatest  planes  that  had 
ever  been  developed.  Then  there  Is  $51 
million  for  the  CX-2  aircraft  which  is 
for  aeromedical  evacuation  missions  for 
our  sick  and  injured  members  of  the 
armed  forces.  In  the  field  of  research 
and  development  for  aircraft  $11  million 
has  been  added  for  further  research  and 
development  of  the  AMSA — advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft — $22  million 
for  further  tests  and  evaluation  of  the 
F-lllA  or  the  TFX  which  received  so 
much  publicity  2  or  3  years  ago. 

The  second  largest  component  among 
the  additions  is  $167  million  for  the 
Nike-X,  of  which  $153  million  was  for 
procurement  and  about  $14  million  for 
research  and  development.  All  of  this 
sum  is  directed  toward  an  early  deploy- 
ment of  an  antiballlstic  defense  system. 
Your  committee  has  long  been  of  the 
belief  that  DOD  has  not  exhibited  a 
proper  sense  of  urgency  about  ABM — 
antiballlstic  missile.  This  authorization 
today  could  mean  the  saving  of  more 
than  1  year  to  get  ready  to  go.  In  other 
words,  this  authorization  means  a  chance 
to  make  an  earlier  deployment  of  this 
most  important  weapons  system.  Your 
committee  believes  that  after  9  years  of 
research  and  development  there  has 
been  sufficient  progress  upon  this  system 
to  afford  us  significant  protection 
against  many  types  of  ballistic  attacks. 
Your  committee  knows  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  are  unanimous  in  sup- 
porting this  funding  for  preproductlon 
activities  of  this  antiballlstic  missile 
system. 

The  third  major  addition  by  the  com- 
mittee is  in  the  field  of  naval  vessels. 
We  propose  the  addition  of  two  nuclear- 
powered  gulded-mlssile  frigates — 
DLQN-^n  the  amount  of  $258  million. 
The  word  "frigate"  is  a  revival  from  old 
Navy  terminology  meaning  the  ship 
somewhat  larger  than  a  destroyer  and 
cariying  more  firepower  than  an  ordi- 
nary warship.  Actually,  while  the  pres- 
ent authorization  Is  for  two  of  these 
frigates,  one  is  simply  a  reauthorization 
from  last  year.  It  should  be  recalled 
that  something  in  excess  of  $20  million 
was  previously  authorized  as  a  start  but 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  decided,  in  his 
wisdom,  not  to  proceed.  In  this  connec- 
tion attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
language  in  the  authorization.  The  bill 
clearly  points  out  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense "shall"  proceed  with  the  design  and 
construction  of  these  frigates  as  soon  as 
practicable.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  language  contains  a 
potential  test  as  to  whether  Congress  has 


the  power  to  raise  armies  and  maintain 
navies.  Certainly  there  Is  no  better 
place  for  a  test  to  be  made  than  for  this 
Important  weapons  system  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  trial,  if  it  must  happen. 

Remember,  the  Soviets  have  put  all 
their  reliance  upon  submarines.  They 
have  1.400.  We  believe  otir  submarine 
fleet,  while  smaller,  is  more  efficient  and 
more  effective.  We  do  have  the  Big  E, 
the  Bainbridge,  the  Long  Beach,  and  the 
Truxtun  Is  now  being  built.  The  deci- 
sion to  add  these  nuclear  vessels  was  a 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  They  thought  we  need  a  nu- 
clear task  force  of  at  least  one  carrier  and 
four  escorts.  The  report  which  accom- 
panies this  bill  so  ably  points  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  nuclear-powered  ships  over 
conventional  power.  To  put  it  very 
briefly,  a  nuclear-powered  ship  can  pro- 
ceed at  full  speed  not  for  a  matter  of  days 
or  weeks  or  a  matter  of  months  without 
refueling  but  nuclear-powered  escort  or 
carriers  can  continue  for  as  much  as 
10  years  without  refueling. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments I  hope  I  may  direct  my  thoughts 
to  the  question  whether  the  additions  to 
this  bill  by  the  committee,  being  mainly 
the  three  programs  which  the  press  says 
Secretary  McNamara  does  not  want,  are 
really  necessary  or  important.  Some  edi- 
torial writers  have  referred  to  these  as 
pet  projects  of  the  committee.  Others 
said  these  additions  were  purely  provin- 
cial or  political.  Some  columnists  have 
put  into  issue  the  good  Judgment  of  the 
committee.  For  such  reasons,  I  think  we 
should  consider  these  In  the  following 
order: 

First.  As  to  the  phaseout  of  the  great- 
er part  of  our  manned  strategic  bomber 
force.  Secretary  McNamara  denied  re- 
peatedly that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
disagreed  with  his  recommendation  for 
such  phaseout.  Then  the  chairman  of 
the  subc<»nmittee  [Mr.  HianT],  pro- 
duced two  pages  of  testimony  by  Oeneral 
McConnell,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force  who  stated  positively  and  afOrma- 
tlvely  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  were  in 
agreement  that  a  missile-manned 
bomber  mix  Is  needed  and  required  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  He  emphasized 
that  the  operational  life  of  our  B-52-a 
cannot  go  beyond  1975.  General  Mc- 
Connell also  pointed  out  that  the  FB- 
111,  as  presently  conceived,  is  not  capa- 
ble of  covering  the  distant  targets  in  the 
UjSjSJI.  and  Communist  China.  Again, 
General  McCoimell  did  not  mince  words 
when  he  said  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
consider  the  follow-on  manned  bomber 
should  be  completed  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time.  The  House  should  take  care- 
ful note  that  if  there  Is  a  question  of 
credibility  concerning  Mr.  McNamara  in 
his  dispute  with  the  committee,  it  would 
seem  the  committee  should  have  a  right 
to  believe  the  statement  of  General  Mc- 
Connell. 

The  issue  today  is  one  that  can  be 
stated  simply  but  one  which  is  most 
important.  It  is  whether  the  Congress 
will  come  to  grips  with  the  urgent  vetA 
to  discharge  its  responsibility  under  the 
Constitution,  that  is,  to  raise  and  main- 
tain armies  and  navies  or  whether  we 
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will  abrogate  such  powev  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Stated  differently,  the  is- 
sue is  whether  the  Hous^iwill  follow  its 
own  members  on  the  iimed  Services 
Committee  or  reject  the  i  Judgment  In 
favor  of  a  member  of  the  executive 
branch,  who  may  happen  Ito  be  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Second.  Turning  now  to  the  matter 
of  credibility  between  tl;«  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Joint  (^liefs,  we  find 
that  the  Chief  of  Naval  If.  perations  has 
taken  issue  with  Secretar:  JMcNamara  by 
warning  him  the  contlnu  sd  construction 
of  conventionally  powi!;-ed  warships 
poses  "grave  imphcatior^  for  the  na- 
tional security."  The  Sejdretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  Navy  seem 
to  have  objected  to  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  powered  frigates  and  de- 
stroyers. The  Chief  of  I  Naval  Opera- 
tions countered  or  rebuttjed  by  the  sub- 
mission of  a  warning  that  iqur  Navy  over- 
seas supply  lines  are  now  tiore  vulnerable 
than  at  any  time  in  oui*  history.  Nu- 
clear power  offers  advantiiges  that  could 
be  decisive  in  many  situatibns.  Admiral 
McDonald  went  on  to  iWint  out  in  a 
memorandum  to  the  Secrejiry  of  Defense 
that  we  should  not  raise  objections  to 
the  cost  of  construction  of  nuclear  pow- 
ered frigates  when  this  cost  must  be  set 
off  against  the  potential  Vulnerability  of 
togistical  support  shlp^  pfirtlcularly 
tankers  powered  conventionally.  The 
Admiral  went  on  to  emphasize  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  cost-efmctiveness  and 
that  construction  of  nunlear  powered 
task  forces  can  lead  to  a  greatly  superior 
Navy  because  it  will  not|  [depend  upon 
tankers. 

The  third  major  incre^ie  in  the  au- 
thoriraUon  bill  is  the  qifest'ion  of  the 
need  for  an  antiballlstic  missile  system 
or  the  Nike-X.  There  should  be  little 
doubt  now  that  the  U.S.g.R.  can  inflict 
•lamage  to  the  United  States  by  employ- 
ing long-range  missiles.  |This  situation 
Is  likely  to  continue.  Tirue,  Nike-X  is 
«08t]y  but  it  is  worth  Its  Qost  in  the  po- 
tential saving  of  America^  lives.  Once 
again,  there  seems  to  baja  reluctance 
jwm  the  part  of  the  I  Apartment  of 
Defense  to  proceed.  Mllitiry  man  after 
nillltary  man  has  come  be  ^re  our  com- 
inlttee  to  testify  that  leii^tlme  is  Im- 
portant if  we  are  to  achievte  an  effective 
defense  posture.  They  tMnt  out  that 
•ny  delay  in  the  producion  base  will 
result  in  an  equal  delay  in  operational 
Mrdware  to  be  deployed  at  some  future 
date.  1 

One  of  the  most  hiterestMg  facts  about 
the  missile  defense  system  \$  the  result  of 
•  survey  conducted  by  ARTA— Advanced 
Kesearch  Projects  Agency,  There  was 
««  exploratory  survey  madb  which  found 
out  quite  a  lot  about  the  i  knowledge  of 
me  American  pubUc  about!  >n  antlballls- 
^^L^ystem.  Two-thh-ds  df  the  persona 
«mpled  in  the  United  Suites  thought 
wr  country  now  has  a|ABM  system 
^w«y  for  deployment  or  Operation.  It 
««ns  to  me  the  result  o|  this  opiniih 
WU  ^ould  provide  some  real  food  for 
wought  among  the  memharship  of  this 
Mouse.  If  the  pubUc  behuuee  they  now 
«5^  protection   from   eii(my   missiles 

SS^f^  ^}^  *"**  '»«^  '*>  -^  do  not  it  is 
"»«  for  acUon  by  the  Couress. 
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If  the  Nike-X  system  can  be  carried 
forward  immediately  it  will  be  capable 
of  defending  us  against  intercontinental 
mUslles  and  also  missiles  that  might  be 
launched  from  Polaris  tjrpe  submarines. 
Whether  it  can  be  brought  to  complete 
perfection  or  in  even  a  reasonably  effec- 
tive ballistic  missile  defense  system 
nevertheless  it  would  save  millions  of 
American  lives  in  the  event  of  an  enemy 
attack.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  were  unanimous  in  supporting 
funding  this  year?  The  real  wonder  is 
why  there  was  no  request  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  funds  for  this 
purpose? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  field  of  research 
and  development  the  United  States  lead 
time  is  not  as  long  as  it  appears.  It  is 
narrowing  and  the  Vietnam  situation  is 
pushing  tis  closer  to  the  danger  point. 
True,  we  have  two  advantages  over  our 
competitors.  •We  can  take  laboratory 
findings  to  the  production  line  faster. 
We  have  a  much  larger  backlog  of 
patents  and  other  technical  exclusives. 
But  these  are  today's  assets  and  they 
cannot  be  lived  upon  forever.  Our  rivals 
are  learning  to  shorten  the  time  between 
"R" — research — and  "D" — development. 
Their  big  investment  In  R.  Ii  D.  people 
today  should  be  a  warning  bell.  Let  us 
hope  it  does  not  take  a  new  shock  like 
Sputnik  to  speed  the  United  States  up 
again.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
particularly  happy  to  support  the  added 
amounts  for  R.  &  D. 

On  page  22  of  the  report  I  note  there 
is  $15  million  for  rapid  development 
R.  &  D.  for  southeast  Asia.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  these  items,  although 
they  have  been  partially  identified  could 
have  qualified  for  hiclusion  in  the  1966 
southeast  Asia  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. In  this  regard  I  was  particularly 
impressed  by  an  article  in  the  June  issue 
of  Air  Force  which  pointed  out  that  the 
Vietcong  is  already  half  defeated.  They 
can  no  longer  move  about  in  the  day 
time  without  risking  attack  and  heavy 
losses.  Yet  in  some  way  we  must  take 
the  night  advantages  away  from  the 
Vietcong.  Some  way  we  must  find  a 
method  to  help  men  see  at  night  because 
the  Vietnam -war  could  be  quickly  won 
if  we  could  defeat  the  current  Commu- 
nist tactic  of  expanding  their  control  of 
terrain  by  night.  We  can  quickly  win 
the  war  if  we  can  succeed  in  perfecting 
some  sort  of  night  vision  device.  This 
capability  is  being  sought.  If  we  can 
raise  the  night  vision  distance  from  10 
to  100  yards  by  a  helmet  moimted  device 
then  we  can  effectively  turn  night  into 
day  so  far  as  our  military  is  concerned 
and  bring  our  firepower  superiority  to 
bear  upon  the  Vietcong  at  night  as  well 
as  the  day.  This  phase  of  R.  t  D.  is  most 
important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  has  been  said 
about  whether  we  should  be  in  Vietnam. 
In  the  month  of  May,  I  forwarded  about 
55,000  questionnaires  or  opinion  polls  to 
our  constituents.  Almost  20  percent  were 
returned.  As  to  Vietnam  four  questions 
were  asked:  First.  To  stand  firm  unUl 
aggression  is  repelled  and  free  elections 
were  held?  Second.  Expanding  the  war 
to  seek  military  victory?  Third.  With- 
draw?   or  Fourth,  negotiate  with  the 


Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists at  the  peace  table?  It  was  most 
interesting  to  note  that  our  hawk  con- 
stituents— questions  numbered  1  and  2 

accounted  for  42.8  percent  and  23.3  per- 
cent, respectively,  of  the  returns  for  a 
combined  total  of  66.1  percent. 

The  third  and  fourth  questions  con- 
cerning withdrawal  or  immediate  nego- 
tiations, respectively,  acooimted  for  only 
18  percent  for  withdrawal  and  15.9  per- 
cent for  negotiation  or  33.9  percent  total 
for  these  two  questions.  The  conclusion 
would  seem  to  be  that  two-thirds  of  our 
constituents  favor  either  firmness  or  an 
effort  to  carry  the  war  to  victory  as 
against  one-third  who  favor  withdrawal 
or  continued  efforts  toward  negotia- 
tion. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size, however,  that  this  procurement  bill 
is  not  for  the  sole  benefit  of  Vietnam. 
It  has  purposes  and  objectives  which  lie 
years  ahead.  Today  in  order  to  acquire 
good  military  hardware  a  long  lead- 
time  is  required,  sometimes  4  or  5  years. 
First  there  is  the  definition  stage  and 
then  work  on  the  planning  boards  fol- 
lowed by  contract  requirements  to  be  in 
turn  followed  by  the  experimental  stage 
on  tests  and  evaluation  all  of  which  pre- 
cede by  many  years  the  operational 
status  or  deployment  of  a  new  weapon. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Armed  Services  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  a  large  portion  of  this  pro- 
curement bill  is  for  our  defense  in  the 
years  ahead  and  is  not  related  to  our 
present  effort  in  southeast  Asia.  This  is 
in  accord  with  the  beUef  of  many  of  us 
on  the  committee  that  our  entire  atten- 
tion should  not  be  absorbed  by  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  There  are  other  areas  in 
the  world  which  need  our  attention  con- 
tinuously. There  is  Western  Europe. 
There  is  the  Middle  or  Near  East.  And 
there  is  always  Cuba,  at  our  doorstep. 

The  bill  before  us  today  has  been  care- 
fully considered.  It  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  whatever  time  he  may 
require  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  HaganI. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  add  my  100-percent  sup- 
port of  the  bill  S.  2950.  At  the  same  time 
I  rise  to  express  approval  of  the  state- 
ments and  join  with  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  our  other  lead- 
ers and  colleagues  in  paying  tribute,  par- 
ticularly on  this  day  on  which  we  honor 
our  flag,  this  Flag  Day  observance,  to  a 
man  who  has  done  as  much  as  any  other 
individual  to  keep  Old  Glory  flying  in  all 
quarters  of  our  world.  One  of  the  great 
Inspiring  periods  of  my  life  has  been  the 
past  2  years,  during  which  I  have  been 
serving  imder  the  chairmanship  of  one 
of  the  great  patriotic,  able  Americans 
who  is  doing  a  great  job  for  the  security 
of  our  great  Nation,  the  Honorable  L. 
Mendel  Rivers. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  whatever  time  he  may 
require  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  PmceI. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  19  years,  all  of 
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than  with  the  dlstingulahed  gentleman 
from  South  Cartdlna.  Aa  chalnnan  of  a 
subcommittee,  I  think  that  I  can  q>eak 
for  every  member  of  my  subcommittee  In 
commending  Chairman  Rivnts  for  the 
encouragement  and  cooperation  he  has 
always  given  to  us  in  the  work  assigned 
to  us.  I  know  that  without  his  encour- 
agement and  his  eflcMts  the  subconunit- 
tee  would  not  have  been  able  to  delve  as 
carefully  and  thoroughly  into  the  many 
research  im>grams  conducted  by  the  De- 
fense Establishment. 

When  we  bring  a  bill  such  as  this  to 
the  floor,  because  of  the  direction  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  you  can 
be  assured  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  reviewed  every  single  line 
Item,  research  program  and  development 
program  which  Is  authorized  in  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
qulokljr  saw  the  need  for  a  q>eclflc  Com- 
mittee on  Research  and  Development,  so 
that  this  phase  of  the  defense  program 
could  be  kept  under  careful  and  complete 
suiYelllance. 

We  have  said  something  here  today 
about  a  few  people  who  are  responsible 
for  the  development  of  a  nuclear  navy. 

I  give  a  great  deal  of  credit  to  the 
chairman  of  our  full  committee,  because 
if  it  were  not  for  his  interest  In  a  nu- 
clear Navy — both  the  sutanarine  pro- 
gram and  the  surface  Navy— it  would 
not  be  possible  for  us  to  bring  to  the 
floor  the  requests  for  authorizations 
that  we  do. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
rMr.  BatcsI  and  I,  who  have  served  on 
the  Johit  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
for  some  years,  have  been  interested  in 
a  nuclear  Navy.  But  we  have  been 
irnxMed  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  bring  this 
Intereet  to  the  attention  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. We  have  not  had  the  problem 
of  going  to  our  chairman  and  requesting 
him  to  give  us  support.  He  has  urged 
us  and  has  urged  the  foil  committee  to 
do  everything  we  posaltdy  could  to  pro- 
mote a  nuclear  surface  Navy. 

The  things  I  have  pointed  out  here 
today  are  spedfle  Instances  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  Chairman  Rivns.  There  have 
been  many  who  touched  upon  the  gen- 
eral dedteatton  of  the  chairman  to  the 
national  defense  of  our  country. 

Also,  may  I  point  out  that  he  has 
given  me  the  honor  of  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  limtary  Airlift  Subcommit- 
tee. I  inherited  that  Job  frtMn  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rxvnsl  htmaelf ,  who  first  chaired  that 
subcommittee  in  1960.  We  might  refer 
to  him  as  the  father  of  the  modem  mili- 
tary airlift,  because  before  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  IMO  Military  Airlift 
Subcoammlttee.  there  were  so  many  In- 
adequadea  In  our  military  alillft  that 
tt  waa  praetloally  nonexistent.  lYxlay 
we  have  a  modem  airlift.  We  have  Im- 
proved i%  over  100  itercent.  We  now 
have  a  jet  airlift. 

A  rabHooent  MiUtary  Airlift  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.  In  IMS  added  to  the  ree- 
ommendatlons  that  further  inereaaed 
the  eOdency  and  efrecttreneas  of  a  mili- 
tary airiift.  So  the  reeooBmendatlona 
mada  by  the  aubooamlttaa  beaded  by 


Mr.  Rivxts  in  1960  and  1963  have  been 
accepted  100  percent  by  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment, and  every  recommendation 
made  in  those  two  committee  reports 
has  been  put  into  effect. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the'new  Military 
Airlift  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  chairman,  will  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  previous  subcommittees 
were  in  doing  something  to  continue  the 
modernization  of  the  airlift  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  lend  my  whole- 
hearted support  to  this  authorization 
bill,  and  to  attempt  to  shed  some  addi- 
tional light  on  several  aspects  of  the 
research  and  development  portion  which 
are  of  particular  interest  to  me.  The 
RJD.T.  &  E.  authorization  restores  about 
one-third  of  the  most  urgent  projects 
which  were  left  unfunded  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Def  oise.  This  amounts  to  about 
$373  million  and  even  though  it  is  not  a 
cure-aU,  it  does  assist  the  military  de- 
partments as  an  early  step  in  resolving 
part  of  their  fiscal  year  1967  deficiencies. 
This  expression  of  confidence  in  the  re- 
search and  development  programs  stems 
fnxn  an  urgent  need  to  maintain  our 
deterrent  posture  against  all-out  war  and 
to  meet  whatever  threats  develop  in 
southeast  Asia  at  a  minimum  cost  in 
American  and  allied  Uvea. 

In  reviewing  the  propoaed  RJD.T.  L  E. 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1967,  Subc<»nmit- 
tee  No.  3.  of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be 
chairman,  held  some  17  hearing  sessions 
and  received  testimony  totaling  over 
1,500  pages.  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr..  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, made  the  following  statement 
to  our  subcommittee: 

Ova  review  th)«  yaar  wma  ao  Intonslv*  u  to 
leave  much  lea  flezlbUlty  tlian  In  Flacal  Year 
1M6.  and  benoe  our  ability  to  oope  wltb  un- 
foreeeen  eventuaUtles  during  the  coming  year 
from  within  available  resources  will  be  very 
limited  ...  I  feel  that  tbe  fundi  requeated 
represent  an  austere  amount  required  to 
meet  ow  most  Important  nee<l8.       — 

It  was  the  committee's  view  that  the 
budget  submitted  was  too  austere  and 
undoubtedly  would  lead  to  a  requirement 
for  a  supplemental  authorizaticm  and 
appropriation  during  the  year,  if  allowed 
to  stand  as  submitted.  The  bulk  of  the 
cost  estimates  for  known  requirements 
was  submitted  in  October  of  last  year,  8 
months  ago.  Many  requlrementa  were 
not  Identifiable  at  that  time,  but  are  now. 
For  these  reasixis.  the  committee  con- 
sidered closely  those  projects  reduced  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  at- 
tempted to  Identify  new  requirements 
that  were  not  considered  in  tlie  formula- 
tion of  the  budget  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. Based  on  this  thcuiough  review, 
the  committee  concluded  that  an  addi- 
tional $373,200,000  is  needed  in  the  de- 
fense budget  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation.  Tlie  programs  af- 
fected by  this  add-on  are  discussed  on 
pages  18  to  23  In  the  committee  report. 
I  will  take  time  to  can  attention  to  only 
a  few  of  those  programs. 


The  Department  of  Defense  reduced  by 
$390J(  million  the  amount  requeated  by 
the  Army  for  RJ>.T.  ft  E.  and  supporting 
appropriations.  The  committee  reatored 
$62.8  million  to  be  distributed  among 


some  13  projects.  The  amounts  range 
from  $1  million  for  the  field  artillery  di- 
rect support  weapon,  to  $14.4  million 
for  the  R.  ti  D.  related  to  preproduction 
of  the  Nike  X.  I  will  comment  («  six  (tf 
these  projects. 

IfDCS  X 

The  decision  to  support  the  initiation 
of  Nike  X  production  and  eventual  de- 
ployment of  an  antimissile  system  is  one 
of  grave  importance  to  the  Nation.  The 
matter  has  been  thoroughly  debated  in 
the  press,  on  television  and  in  the  state- 
ments of  interested  experts  who  both 
favor  and  oppose  the  deployment  of 
Nike  X.  Without  going  into  great  de- 
tail, it  is  posible  to  focus  on  a  few  key 
factors  that  appear  in  most  of  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  put  forth. 

The  first  factor  is  the  threat.  It  Is 
generally  accepted  that  the  U.S.SJI.  can 
deliver  nuclear  warheads  on  our  cities 
and  key  military  installaUons  by  long- 
range  missiles.  It  is  also  agreed  that 
millions  of  casualties  would  result  from 
such  an  attack  and  that  major  segments 
of  our  industrial  capacity  would  be  dev- 
astated. The  Nation  depends,  at  the 
present  time,  on  deterrence  alone  to  pre- 
vent an  attack  by  ICBM  or  SLBM.  The 
ability  of  Communist  China  to  threaten 
the  United  States  with  long-range  nu- 
clear missiles  is  subject  to  much  specula- 
tion. The  consensus  to  date  is  that  Red 
China  could  produce  the  necessary  de- 
livery vehicles  In  the  middle  or  late  1970'8 
if  they  wanted  to  make  the  effort.  The 
conclusion  on  the  threat  is  that  ttie 
United  States  can  be  attacked  today  by 
Soviet  Russia  and  that  it  could  be  at- 
tacked hi  the  future  by  Red  China.  The 
tlireat  is  expected  to  grow  with  time  both 
in  complexity  and  volimie  and  the  only 
optlCHi  the  Nation  has  to  retaliate  with 
our  own  strategic  attack  forces. 

Another  factor  is  the  possibility  of 
the  deployment  of  an  antimissile  system 
by  the  UJB.S.R.  It  Is  obvious  that  some 
disturbance  of  the  strategic  balance  will 
reault  if  the  Soviets  successfully  deploy 
a  defense  against  missUes  and  the  United 
States  does  not  The  credibility  of  our 
deterrence  would  oertahily  decline  and 
the  security  of  the  Nation  would  be 
vwakened  even  if  the  Soviet  antimissile 
system  is  not  totally  effective.  Thlsleads 
to  the  next  factor— time. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  system 
that  can  destroy  enemy  warheads  In 
flight  must  be  extremely  complicated  and 
technically  dilBcult.  The  process  of 
manufacture  and  deployment  will  be 
lengthy.  Delays  in  beginning  the  Job 
will  certainly  produce  delays  in  attain- 
ing any  worthwhile  defense  posture. 
Tfte  money  in  question  for  Nike  X  win 
start  the  dock  running.  It  will  not  re- 
sult in  an  ^ntimiMtift  defense  next  year, 
but  it  will  lead  to  the  attainment  of  that 
defense  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

■nie  final  factor  Is  cost.  Tlie  Nike  X 
and  its  predecessor,  Nike-Zeus,  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  very  expensive 
reaeareh  and  development  projects.  Any 
defense  at  algnifleanoe  will  be  costly. 
Ttoib  (nnda  now  mder  consideration  are 
bat  the  Urat  atep.  However,  they  are  a 
key  step  in  that  they  prepare  the  way 
for  an  orderiy  prodnetton  base  upMi 
which  to  baUd  the  complex  componenU 


that  make  up  the  Nike  X  , 

the  foimdation  is  laid,  tli<  structuring  of 
an  effective  defense  ageUhst  missile  at- 
tack is  Impossible. 
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The  war  in  Vietnam  lihs  conclusively 
proven  the  need  for  armed  helicopters 
in  Army  combat  operalipns.  In  fiscal 
year  1966,  the  Army  iniilated  develop- 
ment of  the  Advanced  Aedal  Fire  Sup- 
port System,  generally  referred  to  as 
AAPSS.  Its  primary  role  will  be  to  escort 
troop-carrying  helicopter$  in  airmobile 
operations  and  provide  suppressive  fires 
in  the  landing  zones.  Per  secondary 
missions,  it  is  designed  toi  engage  and  de- 
stroy area  and  point  taegets  including 
fixed  emplacements  and  brmored  vetil- 
des.  The  AAPSS  is  a  hew  advanced 
helicopter  with  significahtly  Increased 
operational  capabilities  oVfer  other  armed 
helicopters  and  it  \s  capal^le  of  effectively 
employing  a  variety  of  doint  and  area 
type  weapons.  It  has  amor  protection 
and  is  capable  of  speeds  in  excess  of  200 
knots.  Tills  new  weapdiits  system  will 
represent  a  significant  increase  in  com- 
bat effectiveness.  jj 

Development  of  the  AAflBS  will  require 
a  number  of  years.  The  I  prime  contrac- 
tor for  the  AAPSS  is  the  it-ockheed-Call- 
fomla  Co.;  however,  it  ^ould  be  men- 
tioned that  over  55  percent  of  the  con- 
tractOT  effort  will  be  subcontracted  to 
firms  throughout  the  country. 

In  fiscal  year  1966,  additional  funds 
were  reprogramed  to  pibvide  essential 
impetus  to  the  AAPSS  deWelopment  pro- 
gram. Currently,  the  ffacal  year  1967 
budget  request  Includes  a  modest  amount 
for  continuation  of  the  jAAPSS.  Army 
witnesses  appeared  before  our  committee 
and  stated  that  tills  amount  was  imder 
extensive  review  at  the  ti^ie  the  proposed 
budget  was  being  print^J.  Prom  that 
review,  it  became  apparent  that  a  less 
capable  but  more  expensive  system  would 
result  unless  at  least  a|  one-third  in- 
creased level  of  effort  i^%s  pursued  hi 
JMcal  year  1967.  The  inoreased  funding 
program  has  been  favoraWy  reviewed  by 
we  Army  and  OSD,  and  (jl^ey  feel  it  rep- 
reawits  the  most  practicdl  approach  for 
the  early  provision  of  the  AAFIBS  to  meet 
»  vaUd  operational  requirement. 

I  believe  it  is  most  reasonable  and 
prudent  that  the  Congressl  should  adjust 

.fnSf^^  y®"  1^6*^  fur^hig  level  for 
AAP8S  to  tills  higher  le/fel. 

NIGHT   VlSIOir 

J^*ily  reports  from  Viet  iun  emphasize 
»e  importance  of  a  nightl  combat  troop 
«pabiUty.  The  Army  Ihas  a  highly 
promising  and  very  succfeksful  program 
to  pnvide  night  vision  de>|ilces  for  the  use 
01  au  Uiree  services.  These  devices  will 
jncrease  combat  forces'  capability  to 
operate  and  to  Are  weapotiB  at  night.  As 
w  example,  one  of  these  devices  is  the 
Small  Starlight  Scope  ^i^lich  was  dis- 
•ussed  by  tiie  Honorable  "^Cy"  Vance  on 
we  television  program!  "Issues  and 
Answere"  on  Sunday.  Apttl  24,  1966. 

♦w  *  ^^^  ****  ^""y  «>"  i^^  to  hicrease 
we  emphasis  on  this  iiportant  pro- 
»™in  by  substantially  ihcreasing  the 
Mnual  funding  level.  Al  though  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  approved  the  in- 


creased program,  the  net  result  of  subse- 
quent budgetary  actions  was  to  reduce 
the  program  back  to  the  original  level. 
The  committee  was  advised  that  addi- 
tional funds  are  required  to  prevent  a 
significant  delay  in  the  following  fea- 
,tures  of  the  proposed  Army  program: 

First.  Early  production  of  special  sys- 
tems suitable  for  military  field  use. 

Second.  Early  production  of  systems 
using  advanced  technology  to  provide 
improved  performance,  increased  reU- 
ability,  reduced  size,  weight  and  cost. 

Third.  Basic  parametric  studies  to  as- 
sure that  vision  systems  are  fully  de- 
veloped. These  considerations  are  of 
special  significance  when  one  considers 
the  fact  that  any  nighttime  vision  sys- 
tem suffers  from  the  total  loss  of  periph- 
eral vision  for  detection  of  motion  and 
orientation.  To  overcome  the  .  draw- 
backs of  what  might  be  termed  "turmel 
vision,"  system  design  parameters  must 
be  carefully  selected  to  provide  the  best 
possible  features  for  target  location  and 
fire  control  operations. 

The  Committee  recommended  restora- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense 
reduction  to  this  vital  research  program. 

ACCEI.KSATKD  ARMT  BKSEAXCH  AND  DEVZLOP- 
MENT  IN  SUPPORT  OT  BOVTHEAST  ASXA  LIMmO 
WAS    LABORATORT 

The  U.  S.  Army  Limited  War  Labora- 
tory is  a  centralized  research  and  de- 
velopment activity  with  a  quick  reaction 
capability  for  meeting  Army  operational 
requirements  relating  to  limited  war. 
Research  effort  is  applied  particularly 
to  war  in  underdeveloped  or  remote  areas 
of  the  world.  Tliis  includes  specifically 
the  provision  of  a  quick-reaction  facility 
for  accomplishing  short-range  develop- 
ment of  specialized  limited  warfare 
items. 

A  large  share  of  the  laboratory's  work 
is  in  support  of  Vietnam.  For  example, 
it  has  developed  a  device  to  enable 
helicopters  to  lay  smokescreens  for 
screening  helicopter  operations.  It  has 
also  developed  a  long-range,  lightweight 
radio  for  use  in  Jungle  warfare.  It  has 
developed  a  lightweight  smoke  signal.  A 
soldier  can  carry  16  of  these  and  still  not 
be  carrying  the  weight  of  one  standard 
smoke  grenade.  It  has  developed  a  de- 
vice to  improve  the  mobility  of  the  Ml  13 
armored  persormel  carrier.  It  is  devel- 
oping a  Jungle  cauiopy  platform  to 
enable  heUcopters  to  load  or  unload 
personnel  and  cargo  on  top  of  the  Jungle 
canopy.  This  device  should  Improve  our 
medical  evacuation  capability  in  the 
Jungle.  It  is  currently  working  on  de- 
vices to  improve  the  ability  of  our  front 
line  troops  to  mark  their  positions  for 
friendly  aircraft;  a  bullet  detector  to  tell 
helicopter  crews  they  are  being  fired  at; 
a  battlefield  illumination  system;  and  a 
counterambush  weapons  system.  There 
are  other  projects  of  a  classified  nature 
also  in  support  of  Vietnam  operations. 

With  increased  activity  in  southeast 
Asia,  the  effort  required  of  the  limited 
war  laboratory  has  Increased  corre- 
spondingly. Recently  the  laboratory  has 
been  authorized  a  personnel  increase 
from  7  officers  and  76  civilians  to  12  offi- 
cers and  134  civilians.  While  expansion 
Increased  the  ci^abllity  to  produce 
equipment  in  minimum  time,  it  also  in- 


creased the  requirement  for  funds  to 
operate  the  laboratory.  Operating  and 
maintenance  costs  have  gone  up  accord- 
ingly. I  believe  there  is  a  valid  require- 
ment for  increased  funding  above  that 
which  appeared  in  the  Department  of 
Defense-approved  program. 

MEOIXTlf    ANTTTANK/ASSAULT   WEAPON     (MAW) 

Within  the  Army  R.D.T.  ti  E.  program, 
the  medium  antitank/assault  weapon 
(MAW)  is  intended  to  provide  a  simple, 
accurate,  man-portable  weapon  for  use 
in  infantry  platoons.  The  MAW  will  be 
useful  in  airborne  or  airmobile  units  to 
provide  these  lightly  equipi>ed  forces 
with  the  necessary  antitank /assault  fire- 
power. The  requirement  for  this  weapon 
was  reconfirmed  in  a  recent  cost  effec- 
tiveness study  as  being  one  of  an  op- 
timum family  of  weapons  wlilch  would 
give  the  most  effective  results  against 
armor  and  hard  point  targets. 

Based  on  carefully  conducted  evalua- 
tions and  preliminary  development  work, 
a  single  MAW  concept  hsis  been  selected 
for  full  and  final  engineering  develop^ 
ment.  The  demonstrated  performance 
of  the  selected  concept  reportedly  has 
significantly  exceeded  stated  require- 
ments. 

The  MAW  concept  was  scheduled  to 
enter  engineering  development  In  fiscal 
year  1967  on  an  optimum  development 
schedule,  to  include  the  use  of  many  "off- 
the-shelf"  components  and  utilization  of 
technology  available  from  the  in-prog- 
ress  program  for  the  heavy  antitank/ 
assault  weaix>n — TOW. 

A  Department  of  Defense  imposed  re- 
duction from  the  original  Army  program 
request  will  cause  a  less  than  optimum 
development  program  to  be  pursued  and 
will  have  the  effect  of  significantly  delay- 
ing production  of  the  weapon.  This 
delay  will  increase  the  overall  cost  of 
the  program  and  will  require  considera- 
tion of  further  procurement  of  obsolete 
M67  90 -millimeter  recoilless  rifies. 

The  committee  recommended  restora- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  reduc- 
tion to  accelerate  development  of  this 
highly  promising  MAW  development 
program. 

LAND    COMBAT    SUPPORT    BETS/CONTACT    SUPPORT 
SETS    (MXTLTtPLE  TEST  EQUIPMENT) 

The  development  of  complex  missile 
systems  requires  maintenance  support 
equipment  to  sustain  reliable  operation 
of  these  systems  In  the  field.  In  order 
to  efficiently  support  Army  missile  sys- 
tems such  as  the  Shillelagh,  Lance,  and 
TOW.  the  Army  Is  preparing  in  fiscal 
year  1967,  to  enter  an  engineering  de- 
velopment program  for  land  combat  sup- 
ports and  contact  support  sets  to  fulfill 
the  maintenance  support  role  at  field 
and  depot  levels.  Contact  support  sets — 
CSS — ^will  Include  three  different  forward 
area  test  and  maintenance  sets;  each 
will  be  specifically  designed — system- 
peculiar — to  support  the  heavy  antitank/ 
assault  weapon — TOW — or  the  Shil- 
lelagh guided  missile  or  the  Lance 
missile. 

The  land  combat  support  sets — ^LCSS — 
will  be  a  rear  area  general  test  and 
maintenance  set  which  will  support  any 
and  all  of  the  three  systems.  The  rear 
area  general  test  and  maintenance  set 
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will  ellmlnste  the  requirement  for  ex- 
pensive tndlTldual  system-peculiar  test 
equipment  required  for  each  Individual 
misdle  system. 

A  reduction  In  the  Army  fiscal  year 
19€7  program  request  would  result  In 
a  less-than-full  development  program. 
Further  delivery  of  these  systems  will  be 
delayed  and  the  test  and  maintenance 
support  equipment  will  have  to  come 
from  the  contractor,  at  Increased  cost. 
Failure  to  adequately  fund  this  program 
will  delay  development  and  delivery  to 
the  field  of  a  most  Important  Army  mis- 
sile capability. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  re- 
stored the  funds  reduced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

NAVT 

The  Navy  RJD.T.  L  E.  budget  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  including  the 
add-on  of  $142.7  million,  reflects  an  In- 
crease of  |400  million  over  fiscal  year 
1966,  Seventy-five  percent  of  that  In- 
crease is  attributed  to  the  Poseidon  pro- 
gram, with  the  balance  required  to  sup- 
port additional  requirements  for  anti- 
submarine warfare,  the  deep-submer- 
gence program,  and  the  medium-range 
guided  missile  Condor. 

The  Navy  research  and  development 
program  has  been  particularly  fruitful 
in  providing  a  wide  variety  of  weaponry, 
and  In  reqMndlng  In  southeast  Asia  with 
rapidity  and  fiexibllity  to  the  ever- 
changing  requirements  of  that  quixotic 
and  highly  dangerous  situation.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  sensational  tech- 
nological breakthrough  which  gave  us 
the  Polaris  missile  system.  This  year's 
program  moves  sea-launched  strategic 
missile  effort  strongly  forward  by  a  com- 
mitment of  $294  million  to  the  Poseidon 
missile,  which  will  provide  the  successor 
to  Polaris. 

The  Navy's  antisubmarine  warfare 
program  is  being  continued  with  the 
high  priority  that  has  been  accorded  it 
over  the  past  several  years.  The  results 
are  highly  encouraging  in  the  areas  of 
airborne  submarine  sensors,  long-range 
sonars,  improved  weaponry,  and  greater 
knowledge  of  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  salt-water  environment.  The 
committee  added  $50.2  million  to  A8W 
for  a  total  of  $405.6  mllUon,  an  increase 
of  11.8  percent  over  the  previous  year. 

The  recent  successful  recovery  of  the 
bomb  off  Palomares,  Spain,  is  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  immensely  exciting 
things  that  are  being  done  In  the  deep- 
submergence  program.  The  committee 
has  chosen  to  restore  funds  to  this  pro- 
gram above  the  amoimt  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  up  to  $30.1  million,  the 
level  of  the  original  Navy  estimate  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  area  of  electronic  warfare,  both 
shipboard  and  airborne,  has  been  too 
long  neglected,  as  is  evidenced  by  some 
of  the  problems  that  have  arisen  in 
southeast  Asia.  Our  forces  there  have 
an  urgent  need  for  a  greatly  improved 
capability  to  counter  enemy  electronic 
equipment  being  uMd  to  search  for  our 
aircraft  and  to  control  their  antiaircraft 
weapons.  Improvemott  of  our  own 
search  radars  and  fire-control  equip- 
ment is  equally  essential. 


Oiu-  surface-to-air  missiles  are  the  best 
in  the  world;  despite  heard  criticism  of 
the  Navy's  version  of  these  missiles, 
really  effective  weapons  are  being  devel- 
oped. The  committee  is  recommending  a 
total  of  $56.0  million  to  keep  this  fine 
family  of  missiles  ahead  of  the  increas- 
ing threat  and  to  incorporate  into  them 
recent  developments  in  missile  tech- 
nology. This  is  an  increase  of  $11.1  mil- 
lion over  the  Presidents  budget. 

Another  major  project  included  in  the 
committee  add-on  is  the  Condor  missile. 
This  alr-to-surface  missile  wUl  have  an 
excellent  standoff  range  capability 
against  enemy  air  defenses.  The  addi- 
tional funds  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee will  enable  the  Navy  to  accelerate 
this  high  prloilty  missile  development 
program. 

AH  ><OKCX 

The  R.  ft  D.  budget  request  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  was  $3,053,- 
800,000.  This  is  a  reduction  of  over  $300 
million  from  the  amount  received  by  the 
Air  Force  in  fiscal  year  1966.  Includhig 
the  supplemental  authorization,  and  is 
the  lowest  RD.T.  ft  E.  budget  submitted 
for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  since 
1960.  The  Department  of  Defense  re- 
duced by  over  $700  mllUon  the  amount 
requested  by  the  Air  Force  for  R.D.T.  ft  E. 
and  supporting  appropriations. 

The  committee  restored  $167.7  million, 
to  be  distributed  among  six  major  proj- 
ects or  categories,  which  are  explained 
in  detail  in  the  committee  report  on 
pages  20  through  22.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  testified  that  he  could  not 
identify  sources  for  the  funds  required 
to  support  these  projects  and  suggested 
that  one  alternative  available  to  the  com- 
mittee was  to  put  the  funds  in  the  budget 
now.  The  committee  chose  to  follow  the 
Secretary's  suggestion. 

Almost  half  of  the  funds  added  by  the 
committee  are  earmarked  for  the 
manned  orbiting  laboratory— MOL.  The 
primary  objectives  of  the  MOL  program 
are  to: 

First,  learn  more  about  what  man  is 
able  to  do  in  space  and  how  that  ability 
can  be  used  for  military  purposes;  sec- 
ond, develop  technology  and  equipment 
which  will  help  advance  manned  and  un- 
manned space  filght;  and  third,  experi- 
ment with  this  technology  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  original  request  for  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1967  totaled  $394  million.  This 
amount  was  reduced  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  $150  million.  After  sev- 
eral appeals;  the  Air  Force  reduced  its 
final  appeal  to  an  additional  $80  million, 
or  a  total  of  $230  million  to  support  the 
program  in  the  coming  year.  The  pro- 
gram is  nearing  the  completion  of  con- 
tract definition  studies  which  will  estab- 
lish realistic  program  schedules  and 
coats.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  for  Research  and  Development.  Dr. 
Flax,  advises  that  current  estimates  of 
the  funding  necessary  to  maintain  a  pro- 
ductive level  of  system  develomnent  ef- 
fort and  continuity  of  contractor  efforts 
toward  program  objectives  is  approxi- 
mately $230  million.  These  fimds  would 
be  applied  to  laboratory  development, 
Gemini  and  Titan  m-C  modlflcattons, 
and  developments  in  the  experimental 


payload.  The  committee  feels  that  these 
additional  fimds  are  needed  and  can  be 
effectively  utUised  to  permit  the  earliest 
practicable  development  of  this  space 
capability. 

Another  major  program  affected  by 
the  committee  add-on  is  the  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft — AMSA.  The 
funds  added  will  support  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contract  definition  phase  in 
fiscal  year  1967.  It  is  not  an  unequivocal 
commitment  to  production  of  an  air- 
craft, but  Is  a  step  that  must  be  taken 
before  reaching  a  final  decision  to  pro- 
duce a  new  airplane.  This  program.  I 
am  sure,  will  be  discussed  in  great  detail 
by  other  members  of  the  committee  here 
today. 

Additional  funds  totaling  $22.3  million 
were  included  by  the  committee  for  the 
F-lllA.  previously  identified  as  the 
TPX.  The  need  for  the  additional  funds 
was  verified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  supported  by  Dr.  Poster,  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering. 

The  United  States  is  engaged  in  a  Joint 
effort  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many to  develop  a  vertical  and  short 
takeoff  and  landing  strike  reconnais- 
sance airplane  to  meet  Air  Force  require- 
ments. The  committee  added  the  re- 
quested $3  million  to  proceed  with  the 
contract  definition  phase  of  this  pro- 
gram, which  appears  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  promise. 

SKrKKSX   ACCNCIX8 

The  bill  includes  authorization  of 
$467.6  million  for  R.D.T.  ft  E.  for  the  var- 
ious defense  agencies.  This  is  $27.4  mll- 
Uon below  the  amount  approved~by  the 
Congress  last  year.  Over  half  of  the 
amount  authorized,  $262.9  million,  is  to 
support  the  Advsmced  Research  Projects 
Agency— ARPA.  The  biggest  program 
assigned  to  ARPA  is  Project  Defender, 
which  has  the  objective  of  advancing 
science  and  technology  In  the  fields  of 
ballistic  missile  defeiue  and  penetration 
aids.  The  next  largest  defense  agency 
is  the  Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency- 
Funds  totaling  $93.2  million  are  author- 
ized to  support  three  programs:  Nuclear 
weapons  effects  research,  nuclear  weap- 
ons effects  tests,  and  nuclear  weapons 
development. 

ncEaonrcT  rvim 

The  bill  also  Includes  authorization  of 
$125  million  for  the  R.  ft  D.  emergency 
fund.  Since  the  fiscal  year  1951  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  Korea,  Con- 
gress has  provided  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense with  the  R.D.T.  ft  E.  emergency 
fund,  augmented  by  the  authority  to 
transfer  other  appropriated  funds  within 
certain  limitations  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  selected  military  research 
and  development  programs.  Tlie  amount 
authorized  this  year  is  the  same  as  that 
appropriated  for  the  past  2  years. 

In  summary,  the  bill  S.  2950  reflects 
an  increase  of  $373.2  million  over  the 
amount  requested  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation.  These  funds 
will  support  thoee  additional  require- 
ments identlfled  subsequent  to  the  budget 
submlaskm  and  will  support,  at  the 
proper  level,  those  programs  already  in 
the  budget  which,  in  the  oonunltteet 
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opinion,  were  reduced  t<^  severely  1v  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

lir.  Chairman,  it  is 
recently  conducted  by 
Institute     of     Techno: 
vealed  that  the  cost 
Increases  at  a  rate 
8  percent  each  year. 
develoiMnent  portion  cH 

an  increase  of  that  mat, 

year.  For  this  IncreaseTtn  funds,  we  are 
buying  the  same  level!  of  effort  as  in 
previous  years.  ' 

I  urge  my  ooOeagoeal  to  suppMt  this 

bin. 

I  hope  this  afternoon,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  urged,  that  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill  fopj  fiscal  year  1967 
will  be  approved  by  the 
Imousvote. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  SouL 
Chahman,  I  yield  such 

require  to  the  distlngu__ „„ 

from  MOssouri  [Mr.  Icho^). 

Mr.    ICHORD.    Mr.  Ipialrman 


louse  by  onan- 

.{ Carolina.    Bfr. 
ne  as  he  may 
tied  gentleman 


—  ,, and 

Members  of  the  Commitwe,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill,  8. 2950. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  isl  |ny  fourth  year 
as  a  member  of  the  CommWee  on  Armed 
Services.  However,  tUsIyear  I  have  ex- 
perienced for  the  first  tine  partidpatian 
in  a  deta&ed  review  of  me  reseftreh  and 
development  budget  atloie  subcommit- 
tee level  so  outstandings!  chaired  by  my 
friend  and  neighbor,  the  [gentleman  from 
minois  [Mr.  Paicxl.  TlUs  participation 
has  been  most  informatite  and  reassur- 
ing under  the  leadership  of  oar  great 
dialrman,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rnmsl  i/tut  is  so  highly 
reelected  by  not  only  ike  members  of 
the  committee  but  als<i  by  the  enttze 
Rouse  membership  who  iJUst  a  few  mln- 
Qtes  ago  exhibited  the  (Teat  esteon  in 

gen- 

by  giving 

that  I 
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which  they  hold  the 
tleman  from  South  Ci 

him  the  longest 

have  seen  given  any  Mi 
of  the  House  during 
liberations. 

I  feel  that  the  contrl 

great  chairman  has 

PO'ture  of  this  country 
the  acclaim  which  the 
House  have  so  generc 
the  emphasis  aa.  imp., 
war  capability  initiated 
Uent  Ketmedy,  has  piv 
ti>e  weapon  systems  and 
In  the  hands  of  the 
Vietnam. 

The  research  and  d 
for  this  year  was  stfc« 
Influenced  to  a  greater 
previous  years  by  two 
w»M-    The  first  is  the 
relcvment  to  support  o-,  ,«x*u*«,  cuur* 
m  southeast  Asia,  and  tt^  second  is  to 


njatotaln  the  deterrent 
•U-out  war.    The  proU 
tog  promising  limited 
development  effort  for  «, 
to  Vietnam  was  attacked 


a  projert  basis  called  "PiWlty  Reseandi 
Md  Develownent  ObjeettHs  for  Vietnam 
operations  Sum>ort— ProJ4et  Provost.'' 
,  *  *^'«*»nrtve  Department  of  De- 

?*!f«Pp>«»ti»l  efforts  on 
aied  effort  could  make 


against 
of  aooelerat- 
researeli  and 
mplteatlon 
August  on 


^hleh  aooeler- 
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materiel  operatlooally  avaHaUe  In  ^et- 
nam.  Tbe  most  promising  of  those  were 
initiated  immedlatdy  utOMng  fiscal  year 
1986  ratergeney  funds,  vrtth  follow-<m 
effort  behig  funded  in  the  sopplemehtal 
flscal  year  1966  budget  and  in  the  cur- 
rmt  fiscal  year  1967  budget.  Virtually 
the  «itire  field  of  ooimterinsurgency  and 
limited  conventional  warfare  weaponry 
and  equipment  is  Involved  in  Provost. 
To  luune  a  few  of  these,  a  hand-held, 
one-shot,  expendable  flame  projector 
was  developed;  a  variety  of  projects 
aimed  at  enemy  ambush  detection;  lUdit- 
weight  body  and  heUc(H>ter  armor;  gre- 
nade laimchers;  and,  a  Jimgle  canopy  to 
mhance  airmobile  operations  In  the 
dense  foliage  of  southeast  Asia.  The 
Jungle  canopy  consists  of  two  steel  nets. 
20  by  200  feet,  laid  crosswise  with  an  18- 
foot  hexagonal  platform  placed  where 
the  nets  cross.  Two  hellct^ters  can  lay 
the  three  components  in  approxtmately 
8  minutes.  The  steel  nets  win  then  sup- 
port light  helicopters  for  landing. 
Troops  can  then  be  lowered  to  the  Jungle 
floor  within  60  seccmds.  Casualties  can 
be  evacuated  in  litters  by  hauling  them 
up  to  the  platform  with  a  power-drtven 
winch.  The  nets  and  the  platform  can 
also  be  xised  as  a  resupply  base.  The 
canopy  also  can  be  retrieved  and  reused 
aa.  subsequent  missions. 

A  number  of  other  Items  are  currently 
undergoing  accelerated  devel(n>nient  in 
order  to  reach  Vletiuun  during  the  com- 
ing flscal  year.  For  improvement  In 
ground  combat  capability,  work  Is  pro- 
ceeding on  helicopter-transportable  ar- 
mored C(Hnbat  and  logistics  v^ilcles  that 
win  be  mobile  In  dllBcult  rice-patty  ter- 
rain, and  a  smoke  generator  for  screen- 
ing troops  entering  a  landing  zone.  In 
the  air  warfare  area,  there  ate  a  number 
of  weapons  improvements  In  8U<^  items 
as  napalm.  Jungle-penetrating  bcmUets. 
and  alrburst  fuses.  The  OV-10  coun- 
terinsurgency  aircraft  also  is  being  aeod- 
erated  into  production  to  meet  expressed 
Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force  require- 
ments for  use  in  Vietnam.  These  proj- 
ects and  a  variety  of  other  projects, 
many  of  v^ch  are  classified,  have  given 
us,  and  will  continue  to  give  us  a  greater 
cmmblUty  of  flshtlng  the  type  of  warfare 
carried  on  In  the  Vietnam  envlrooment 
with  whldi  the  Vletoong  and  Mortti  ^et- 
namese  Just  earmot  cope. 

Many  oS  these  projects  have  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Limited  War  Laboratory 
at  Aberdeen  Proving  Qround,  Md.  Most 
of  the  Lab(H«toiy's  w<h1c  consists  of 
quick  reaction  devdoiMuent  of  limited 
war  items.  In  fact,  the  Laboratoiy  has 
developed  and  delivned  items  for  fldd 
deployment  within  6  months  after  re- 
ceiving a  requirement  and  rarely  does  a 
devdopment  project  ext«id  beyond  18 
months.  In  the  last  2  years,  ttie  limited 
War  Laboratory  has  ddpped  items  from 
22  different  imojects  to  Vletoam.  Pres- 
ently, there  are  85  projects  underway  at 
the  Laboratory,  (me  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  an  acoustic  detector 
which  indicates  to  a  belioopter  pDot 
^dien  he  is  being  flred  upon  from  the 
ground,  from  what  direction,  and  what 
typeofflre.  On  the  basis  of  my  visit  to 
Vietnam  last  year.  Z  can  assure  you  this 


device  wm  be  most  welcomed  by  the  hell- 
Mvter  pUots  flying  in  Vietnam. 

Turning  to  the  Navy.  I  would  ISMx  to 
describe  some  of  the  pioneering  work  be- 
ing done  In  two  areas  which  are  of  Q>e- 
dal  Interest  to  me  and  are  of  vital  C(m- 
oem  to  the  d^enae  of  the  Nation.  One. 
the  deep  submergence  program  sup- 
ported \n  this  bill  at  a  level  of  $30.1  mil- 
lion. It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
l»t>ml8ing  area  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. Its  overall  objective  is  the  mas- 
toy  of  the  major  part  of  the  volume  of 
the  sea.  Specifie  objecttves  are  four  in 
number.  It  Is  proposed  to  develop  a 
capability  to  effect  submarine  rescues  at 
d^ths  down  to  the  crush  depth  (rf  our 
submarines.  The  Navy  win  develop  arKl 
build  six  submersible  rescue  vehicles 
which  can  travel  down  to  the  disabled 
submarine:  there  they  will  extract  the 
personnel  in  small  groups  and  deliver 
th«n  to  another  submarine  tac  their  safe 
return  to  the  surface.  This  Mil  provides 
only  for  the  research  and  devekvment 
costs  of  this  work;  the  procurement  of 
the  vehicles  will,  of  course,  be  funded  un- 
der the  ship  constnictim  appropriatlcm. 
I  am  sure  I  need  not  emidiasize  to  this 
body  the  importance  of  the  submarine 
rescue  mission  after  the  unfortunate  ex- 
perience of  the  Threther. 

For  the  second  portion  of  the  i>rogram, 
it  is  proposed  to  devdop  equipment  axMl 
te<dmiques  for  the  search  of  the  ocean 
floor,  the  Identlflcatltm  of  the  small  ob- 
jects there,  and  the  reeovny  of  these  ob- 
jects from  depths  as  great  as  20,000  feet. 

The  third  portion  of  the  program  pro- 
vides a  current  capability  for  the  salvage 
of  large  objects — up  to  1.000  tons— from 
depths  of  600  feet,  and  a  long-range  pro- 
gram to  accommodate  (tepths  of  2,000 
feet. 

The  "Sea  Lab"  is  the  fourth  part  of 
the  program:  it  contains  the  "Man  to  the 
Sea"  project  that  has  received  so  much 
publicity  and  captured  the  Imagination 
oi  the  worid.  During  Sea  Lab  I  to  Ber- 
muda to  1964,  four  men  stayed  on  the 
floor  of  the  ocean  at  a  depth  of  193  ftet 
for  11  days.  In  August.  September,  and 
October  of  1965,  Sea  Lab  n  at  La  Jolla. 
Calif.,  was  undertaken.  A  team  of  28 
men  lived  and  wortced  at  a  depth  of  205 
feet  for  a  total  of  43  days.  These  experi- 
ments were  spectacularly  successful  to 
demonstrattog  man's  capacity  to  live  and 
woiric  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  196T; 
Sea  Lab  m  wUl  be  conducted  at  San  Cle- 
ments Island  off  the  coast  of  southern 
California  at  a  dq>th  of  450  feet. 

These  initial  efforts  are  todieattve  of 
the  scope  of  this  dynamic  program  whi^ 
certainly  requires  the  ttmrllnoss  and 
level  of  support  tocluded  to  this  bin. 

Another  Navy  research  and  devdop- 
ment  program  to  which  I  attadi  particu- 
lar imp<utanoe  Is  the  develotment  of  the 
Condor  mlssOe.  This  weapon  wffl  be 
carried  and  launched  by  Navy  carrier- 
based  attack  aircraft,  and  used  to  de- 
stroy hard  targets  from  a  stand-off  dis- 
tance of  at  least  sq  miles.  Themajorad- 
vantage  of  Condor  over  yirtrtlng  air-to- 
ground  weapons  vriU  be  to  the  improved 
safety  <tf  the  launching  pilot,  as  he  will 
remato  outside  the  effeetlve  range  of  de- 
fensive gmibe  and  dmrt-rangs  «"«—*irr 
to  the  vldntty  of  the  tangci. 
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Another  feature  of  Condor  will  be  the 
extreme  •ocuracy  which  Is  achieved  with 
its  self -contained  guidance  system,  giv- 
ing an  average  miss  distance  of  only  a 
few  feet  on  most  targets.  This  bill  con- 
tains $45.6  million  for  development  of 
Condor  In  fiscal  year  1967,  and  this 
sunount  will  permit  a  development  pro- 
gram leading  to  operational  availability 
of  this  missile  In  the  shortest  practicable 
time.  Our  pilots  In  Vietnam  could  use 
a  weapon  like  Condor  to  good  advantage 
right  now,  and  the  committee  would  like 
to  see  Its  development  carried  out  with 
all  possible  dispatch. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  touched  upon 
only  a  few  of  the  many  very  important 
projects  supported  In  the  research  and 
deveh^ment  portion  of  this  bill.  In  the 
time  allotted  me,  I  could  not  do  justice 
to  the  balance  of  the  programs;  however, 
many  of  these  have  been  described  by 
my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  RrvsRs],  and  my  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Prick].  Again  I  say,  this 
bill  has  my  full  suiq>ort  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  for  their  support. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  whatever  time  he  may 
consume  to  the  diBtingulshed  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bamrrrrl . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  speak  of  my 
very  high  admiration  for  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  Msiron.  Rivos. 
Regrettably  negative  things  have  been 
printed  today  about  him  and  about  his 
health.  No  one  can  be  blamed  for  ill- 
ness; and  In  my  long  association  with 
him.  I  have  never  seen  any  other  defect 
in  Um  whatsoever.  His  enthusiasm  for 
strong  national  defense  is  Irritating  to 
some  people,  but  our  country  is  more 
secure  and  the  cause  of  liberty  is  more 
secure  throughout  the  world  because  of 
this  man's  fine  dedication  to  the  national 
defense  of  our  country. 

I  pay  sincere  tribute  to  him  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  has 
been  explained  in  detail  and  all  of  the 
lmp(»iant  elements  have  been,  to  my 
mind,  adequately  dealt  with  by  previous 
spealua. 

1  do.  however,  wish  to  have  the  Ricobb 
clearly  show  my  own  strong  personal 
support  for  two  particular  elements  of 
the  program.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft  for 
which  we  added  $11.8  million  to  the  bill. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  the  House  of  the 
long  history  of  support  for  this  kind  of 
advanced  aircraft  in  the  Armed  Services 
committee.  It  goes  back  literally  years. 
We  have  never  given  up  on  this  extrane- 
ly  important  (rffenslve  and  defensive  sys- 
tem and  we  do  not  Intend  to  give  up. 
We  are  right — we  know  we  are  right — 
and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  fight. 

Another  part  of  the  program  which  I 
want  to  lend  my  perscmal  support  to  is 
the  Nlke-Z  antlbalUstie  missile  defense 
ssfstem.  In  this  instance  the  House 
added  $153  J  million  to  the  procurement 
portkm  of  the  bill  and  $14.4  jnllllon  to 
the  research  and  develcvment  part  of 
the  bill,  lliis  Is  a  grand  total  of  $167  J 
million,  an  Identical  sum  added  by  the 
Senate    committee    also.    The    Aimed 


Services  Committee  of  the  House,  there- 
fore, finds  Itscdf  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  itself  with  respect 
to  this  defensive  system. 

I  urge  that  the  House  follow  the  lead 
of  Its  committee  In  the^  two  Instances 
and  I  say  this  with  the  deepest  convic- 
tion. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentieman  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
words  of  praise  which  have  been  heaped 
upon  our  illustrious  chairman  by  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
2950. 

Our  national  policies  require  the  Air 
Force  to  have  the  capability  to  respond 
to  any  military  threat  which  may  con- 
front us.  from  counterlnsurgency  actions 
to  general  nuclear  war.  It  is  easy  to  de- 
fine at  the  time  of  need,  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  weapon  systems  required  to 
meet  the  particular  threat.  The  ability 
to  produce  such  weapcHi  ssrstems,  how- 
ever. d^Tends  upon  the  existence  of  a 
foundation  of  scientific  and  engineering 
knowledge  on  which  the  weapon  systems 
can  be  built.  The  dlfllcult  thing  to  do  Is 
to  specify  exacUy  what  basic  and  applied 
research  should  be  pursued  2,  5,  or  10 
years  In  advance.  In  order  to  provide  this 
foundation. 

The  difficulty  in  defining  explicitly  the 
high  xmvaB  research  areas  in  advance 
and  the  Importance  of  the  available  tech- 
nology base  make  the  support  of  a  broad, 
aggressive  technological  effort  manda- 
tory. £tach  a  technological  effort  Involves 
the  long-range  basic  research  sponsored 
In  colleges  and  imlversltles  as  well  as 
the  exploratory  and  advanced  develop- 
ment programs  supported  in  our  Gov- 
ernment laboratories  and  industrial 
complexes.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
that  this  effort  not  only  provides  the 
technology  and  experienced  personnel 
which  will  permit  us  to  fulfill  our  mili- 
tary commitments  but  also  enhances  our 
civilian  technological  base  as  welL 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  Im- 
portance of  our  technology  programs  to 
both  strategic  systems  and  tactical  sys- 
tems.  I  would  like  to  mention  only  a 
few  to  remind  you  of  the  close  coupling 
between  In-belng  system  capabilities  and 
the  long-range  technological  base. 

One  outstanding  example  Is  the  field 
of  inertlal  guidance  and  navigation.  The 
original  foundation  for  this  Industry  was 
laid  by  Air  Force  exploratory  develop- 
ment work.  The  Apollo  guidance  and 
Titan  guidance  systems,  for  example,  can 
be  traced  directiy  to  a  1948  Air  Force 
program.  As  the  results  of  the  early 
woik  were  disseminated  by  the  Air  Force, 
other  exploratory  develoiunent  programs 
in  bearings,  components,  and  concepts 
led  directly  to  the  Mlnuteman  gtiidance 
system.  Another  exploratory  develop- 
ment program  provided  the  prototype  of 
the  Inertlal  navigation  system  now  In  our 
F-4  aircraft  in  THetnam  and  Being  In- 
staUed  in  the  F-111.  Similarly.  Air 
Force  exploratory  development  work  in 
star  trackers,  combined  with  the  Inertlal 


developments,  provided  the  celestial-ln- 
ertlal  syeteaa  which  are  vital  to  our 
latest  reconnaissance  aircraft.  This  Air 
Force  exploratory  development  laid  the 
original  foundation  for  and  has  contin- 
ued to  stimulate  progress  for  a  multibil- 
llon-dollar  Industry  which  employs  many 
thousands. 

The  woi^  on  concepts  of  flight  control 
and  aircraft  stabilization  in  the  Air  Force 
exploratory  programs  has  made  possible 
the  self-adaptive  flight  control  systems 
which  provide  the  handling  qualities  and 
safety  of  flight  so  vital  for  high  perionn- 
ance  aircraft.  The  F-111  family  of  air- 
craft fully  utilizes  this  self-adaptive 
technique.  Another  technique  which  is 
widely  used  in  the  new  generation  of  oft- 
eraUonal  aircraft  is  terrain  following. 
The  concept  was  originated  and  proven 
feasible  as  an  exploratory  development 
The  technique  enables  our  latest  high 
performance  aircraft  to  fly  automati- 
cally at  high  speeds  at  altitudes  below 
the  detection  capabilities  of  surface-to- 
air  missile  defense  systems  thereby  insur- 
ing their  survival. 

The  high  resolution  side-looking  radar 
systems  now  employed  in  the  RF-4C  re- 
connaissance aircraft  are  also  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  exploratory  develop- 
ment program  of  the  Air  Force.  These 
systems  have  resolutions  of  about  50 
feet.  Independent  of  range  and  altitude 
and  permit  long-range  reconnaissance. 

Work  on  "molecular  electronics" 
started  by  the  Air  Force  and  industry  In 
1958  amid  much  skepticism,  has  been  Im- 
mensely successful.  The  Initial  invest- 
moits  of  approximately  $8  millicni  In 
1959-60  have  sparked  industry  invest- 
ments, estimated  in  excess  of  $200 
mllUon.  to  exploit  this  revolutionary 
technology.  The  Invention  of  the  vac- 
uum tube  really  started  what  we  now 
think  of  as  the  electronics  industry;  the 
Invention  of  the  transistor  in  1948  revo- 
lutionized this  industry;  but  a  third  and 
probably  most  profound  revolution  Is 
being  caused  by  the  advent  of  molecular 
electronics.  These  circuits,  which  are 
entirely  contained  in  a  single  piece  of 
material,  i»x>vlde  orders  of  magnitude 
decreases  in  size  and  weight;  and  a  mani- 
fold Increase  in  reliability  over  those  of 
conventional  construction. 

The  flrst  large  scale  application  of  this 
technology  was  to  the  Mlnuteman  n 
guidance  iiackage.  This  provided  a 
greater  than  60  percent  weight  reduction 
while  at  the  same  time  Increasing  the 
functional  capability  of  the  computer  by 
50  percent  and  the  rellabiUty  by  a  factor 
estimated  at  between  2  and  5.  This  was 
in  the  early  days  of  molecular  electron- 
ics, and  even  more  exciting  possibilities 
exist  today. 

Development  technology  applicable  to 
the  latest  Mlnuteman  missile  has  pro- 
vided significant  improvement.  These 
improvements  can  be  attributed  directly 
to  the  timely  Incorporation  of  the  results 
of  latest  technologies  in  nozzle  design, 
thrust  vector  ctmtrol — also  incorporated 
into  Polaris— lighter  case,  and  an  Im- 
proved propellant. 

The  jet  engine  industry  supported  by 
the  Air  Force  Is  entering  what  appears  to 
be  a  period  of  great  expansion  and  tech- 
nological advance.  Five  new  engines  aw 
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which  fur- 
our  tech- 
ntal  re- 
has  pre- 

intrall  sup- 


In  the  early  stacM  of  development:  a 
tuibof  an  f or  the  C-6A  heaif  loglsttM  alr- 
cmft;  a  turbojet  and  cml^  engine  for 
vertical  takeoff  atrcnft;  f 
tloQ  engftne  for  a  ponlble 
iMmber;  and  finally,  the  Ifrgest  engine 
ever  built,  to  power  the  sup4nonlc  terans- 
port 

The  Air  Force  technoknElcal  base  In 
bloastronautics  and  life  su]  nort  has  been 
uie  of  the  primary  reasoiti  for  our  ae- 
eompUshmoits  In  the  EUumed  space 
flight  program.  Here,  It  :  s  a  matter  of 
record  tiiat  Air  Force  knm  r|edge  and  rx- 
perienoe  has  been  directiy  Applied  to  the 
dei^  and  operation  of  prisssure  cabins 
and  pressure  gatmedts;  to  ^ucygen  deliv- 
ery systems;  and  to  eacapBj  systems  and 
equipment  which  are  criljlCal  to  astro- 
nsttt  safety.  Today,  this  aaea  of  activity 
la  mutually  supporting  tol  lihe  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminlstemtkm 
and  the  Air  Force  and  the  Itechnlcal  pro- 
grams of  both  are  coordt^ted  to  the 
point  where  program  inliqgratlon  is  a 
way  of  life. 

ity  final  examples  are 
titer  exemplify  the  bread 
nology  program.  En' 
leareh  on  the  physics  of 
viously  led  to  methods  of 
preaslon"  which  make  alrc^^f  t  condensa' 
tlon  trails  Invisible  to  an  ol  iserver.  More 
recently,  successful  metho(  li  of  dlsdpat- 
tag  fog  which  forms  at  Iwow  freezing 
temperatures  have  been  developed.  Tbla 
program  is  being  contlnuedjtn  an  attempt 
to  understand  the  physici  iof  the  more 
common,  warm  fog  format  an  and  to  de- 
velop methods  of  warm  f<f  dissipation. 
Such  methods  would  have  Obvious  mlll- 
taiy  and  civilian  appUcatic  iL 

In  conclusion  then  I  feel  we  must  con- 
tinually Insure  that  the  utiUtary  tech- 
nological programs  have  i  a  balanced 
•hare  of  the  resources  avitlable  to  the 
military  establishments.  I  am  partic- 
ularly pleased  to  note  that  the  Air  Force 
budget  authorization  for  fi  ihal  year  1967 
reflects  this  Und  of  balan<  4-  The  pres- 
sure and  emphasis  on  sys  .ems  In-belng 
w  near-term  developmenii  occasioned 
by  the  Vietnamese  confii  it  must  .not 
cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  th^  importance 
of  the  military  technolog^al  program. 
As Ihave  pointed  out.  the  A i-  Force  tech- 
oology  program  Is  conlzibutlng  in  a 
ffl*Jor  way  to  our  efforts;  to  Vietnam. 
«wally  Important,  it  will  (ttve  us  the  re- 
•nilred  capability  and  fieibUlty  to  de- 
*w)p  and  produce  the  wefQwn  systems 
"fcessary  for  our  national  ipostiu*  10  to 
»  years  to  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
committee,  I  urge  your ;  adoption  of 
0.  2950  and  the  conunlttee  '4mendment8. 

to.  RIVERS  of  South  ckrollna.  Mr 
***™ian.  1  yield  such  tlxife  as  he  miay 
e^sume  to  the  gentionai  Tf  rom  Texaa 
iMr.  DE  LA  OahzaI.  ! 

Mr.  01  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  fchalrman,  I 
»aT  seldom  ask  for  time  ttTaddreas  my 
P^wsues  to  the  House,  bW  there  have 
o«i  a  few  times  when  I  feft  that  a  sub- 
ject was  of  such  vast  impoi 
j*»e  overcome  my  reluctan 
im  time  to  do  so.    This  Is 


**"  been  perpetrated 


,  that  I 

and  asked 

of  those 


for  Justice 
one  of  my 


collfagnf  whom  Z  respeet  and  admire, 
whixn  I  consider  a  Mand  and  trusted 
Member  of  this  Hoom.  He  may  have 
faults,  bat  It  Is  not  for  ma  to  Judge.  AU 
I  know  Is  that  he  Is  a  friend,  and  was  a 
friend  to  me  when  Ireally  needed  friends 
during  my  first  days  as  a  Member  of  this 
House.  I  speak  of  my  friend  aiul  col- 
league, the  very  dtstinguirtted  gentie- 
man from  Sotith  Carolina,  the  able, 
efficient  and  courageous  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  L. 
Memdxl  Rivxbs. 

Speaking  for  myself.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
can  only  say  he  is  a  friend,  and  that  shall 
suffice,  but  now  I  speak  for  those  from 
my  district  who  serve  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices of  the  United  States.  Those  valiant 
men  who  endure  the  filth,  the  stench  of 
war  without  complaint,  those  men  who 
leave  their  dear  ones  to  fight  for  us,  for 
our  country,  for  democracyrfor  peace  In 
the  world.  Those  men  irtio  shed  their 
blood  and  give  their  very  Uvea,  so  that 
we  might  meet  here  today,  so  that  your 
chUdren  and  mine  might  go  to  school, 
so  that  we  might  attend  the  church  of 
our  choice,  yes  and  so  that  newspaper 
people  might  write  their  stories,  and 
columnists  express  their  views.  I  QXMtk 
for  them,  and  I  say  here  as  an  echo  of 
their  voices.  Mbtoxl  Rivna  is  the  best 
friend  they  ever  had.  I  eefao  their  voices 
when  I  say  MmMO.  Rivns  understands 
their  proMema.  Mbmpzl  Rmots.  thank 
God.  sees  them  as  people,  as  Americans, 
as  the  patriots  they  really  are.  For  the 
sacrifices  they  and  their  families  make 
for  us  can  never  be  repaid  with  money. 
He  understands  this,  so  he  treats  them 
with  compassion.  wlUi  understanding. 
He  gives  tiiem  his  hand,  and  his  heart. 
He  really  is  a  friend  to  the  servicemen  of 
our  country,  and  I  know  that  those  who 
serve  from  my  dtstrlet  would  never  for- 
give me.  If  I  did  not  stand  up  and  speak 
their  feelings  about  L.  Mkndcl  Rivxim, 
their  friend  and  my  friend,  a  dedicated, 
hard  working,  courageous  Member  of 
this  Hoiise,  and  great  leader  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

It  is  very  opportune  that  today,  tbie 
191st  anniversary  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  the  169th  anniversary  of 
our  flag,  I  should  speak  for  thoee  who 
have  fought  for  that  flag,  who  are  fight- 
ing now,  to  tribute  to  a  man  who  is  ttielr 
friend,  who  serves  them  with  humlUty 
and  who  will  stand  to  fight  for  them,  and 
win  not  retreat,  come  what  may.  TUsis 
Mnron.  Rzvna— ttils  Is  the  servlcemanis 
friend,  this  is  the  dedicated  American, 
this  Is  the  courageous  leader  and  again. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  behalf  of  all  who  serve 
their  coimtry  from  my  district,  I  say, 
thank  God  for  BAxnoxl  Rivkrs,  and  to 
their  behalf  I  thank  him  and  his  com- 
mittee for  this  legislation  and  I  shall 
support  It  100  percent. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  BoaOi  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fomla  [Mr.  Lxcorrrl. 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
MembeiB,  we  are  here  today  to  approve 
a  $17,858  billion  American  defense  pro- 
curement bm  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

0\u-  great  chairman  from  South  Caro- 
lina Is  today  pioneering  once  agato  a 
very  modest  step  and  Inroad  on  Bzeea- 


ttve  ctvlllan-mllttaEy  authority  which 
has  been  awamnarl  without  much  remon- 
strance ttoai  the  Congress  oTcr  the  past 
many  ycara. 

Am  I  read  the  amendments  made  by 
our  committee,  after  diligent  oonsldera- 
tion  and  cogitation.  w«  have  really  very 
modestly  affected  the  propoaed  bill. 

There  la  $19.8  mllUon  tor  a  much 
needed  light  obserratlon  heUoaBtbix. 

There  is  $20  million  for  a  much  needed 
alxtMme  TV  system  over  to  Saigon, 
which  was  pioneered  by  my  colleague 
from  Michigan. 

There  la  $55  million  for  a  new  IMI, 
to  make  the  SR-71.  deTelcq>ed  by  the 
CIA.  a  truly  uaef ul  instrument  of  de- 
fense poUcy. 

There  la  $5La  mlllUm  for  the  CX-3. 
to  a  critical  new  eapabUl^  to  acoderate 
our  air  medical  evacuation  capab^ty. 
I  might  point  out  to  this  revect  that  we 
are  still  returning  our  men  stateside  to 
their  homes,  when  they  are  injured  to 
old  Convain  and  dilapidated  undo*- 
capabllltgr  aircraft. 

There  la  $167.9  milUan  tor  the  Nike  X, 
a  much  needed  anti-ICBM  eapabUltar. 

There  Is  $268.3  mllUon  for  two  nuelear 
DLGN's,  one  of  which  was  authorised 
last  year  at  $130.5  million. 

There  is  $62.8  million  for  Nik*  X  re- 
search. 

There  la  $142.7  million  for  PoaeUkm 
reaeardi,  to  make  the  Polaria  capability 
what  it  waa  totended  to  be. 

And  there  U  $167.7  million  for  the 
MOL.  AMSA,  and  the  F-lll^  and 
V/STOL. 

That  Is  a  total  ct  about  $815  million 
new  authorisation. 

The  amounts  of  money  the  committee 
reoommenda  aa  additions  to  the  Mil  earn- 
prise  but  5  percent  of  the  total  le^da- 
tlon^  but  the  areas  to  wbkh  the  eomatt- 
tee  urges  aucfa  emphaala  and  otHioentra- 
tion  I  believe  are  of  critical  Importance. 

It  Is  regrettaUe.  I  bdleve,  that  there  la 
not  more  rapport  between  the  very  able 
Members  and  leaderahlp  and  staff  of  our 
c(Mnmittee  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

I  believe  the  committee  report,  filed 
with  the  bm,  la  one  of  the  »nffi>iim«iT^^] 
reporta  that  haa  beoi  filed  during  my 
service  to  the  past  4  years  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  certainly  commend  it  to  every 
Monber.  to  read  diligently. 

The  fact  that  the  committee  must  go 
to  the  mat,  ao  to  «eak.  to  affect  the 
budget  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
mUtee,  allegedly  after  critical  scrutlnla- 
Ing,  study  and  review,  a  mera  5  percent, 
todlcates  the  degree  of  power  whleh  has 
been  lost  by  this  Congreaa  to  affect  this 
very  critical  Instrument  of  American 
policy  and  our  very  existence. 

I  want  to  onmmend  the  chairman  for 
the  very  able  leadership  which  he  haa 
given  to  our  committee  over  the  laat  2 
yean.  We  need  you  In  the  future,  and 
our  committee  la  100  peromt  behind  your 
able  leaderahlp. 

Mr.  RZVBI8  of  South  Car(rilna.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yidd  whatever  time  he  re- 
quirea  to  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Maaaa 
chuaetta  [Mr.  Pmum] . 

Mr.  PHIIfnc.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  am 
greatly  honored  today  to  Joto  with  my 
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dear  friend,  the  outstanding  leader  of 
the  HouM  Committee  on  Armed  ServleeB, 
and  my  most  able  and  distinguished 
friend.  Mr.  Batss.  the  ranking  mliuxlty 
member  of  the  committee,  and  a  tower 
of  strength  Indeed  to  all  of  us.  and  the 
able  and  distlngiiished  gentleman,  my 
valued  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Akknds, 
and  my  distinguished  and  dear  friends, 
Mr/  HiBUT  and  Mr.  Pucs,  and  all  of 
the  distinguished  members  and  others 
who  have  spoken  here  so  impressively 
and  well  in  support  of  this  vital  defense 
procurement  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  arguments  for  this 
bill  are  Irrefutable,  as  has  been  so  well 
demonstrated  by  the  brilliant  speech 
that  has  been  made  by  our  very  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  These  arguments 
have  been  brilliantly  presented  to  the 
House. 

Therefore,  I  will  not  Indulge  in  repeti- 
tion and  speak  at  length  about  the 
ramifications  of  this  very  comprehensive 
and  Important  measure.  To  do  so,  par- 
ticularly after  the  fine.  Informative,  and 
forceful  talks  we  have  heard,  would  be 
much  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle, 
and  I  shall  not  essay  that  dilBcult,  but 
needless  task. 

However,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  to 
the  House  the  amount  of  hard,  grueling 
work  that  has  gone  into  this  bill,  and 
thank  our  most  esteemed  Ccmmittee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  each  and  every  one 
of  its  members,  who  In  respect  to  this 
bill,  as  well  as  In  all  of  our  deliberations 
and  decisions  on  other  very  Important 
measures  to  strengthen  and  perfect  the 
national  defense  and  the  striking  power 
of  this  country,  has  shown  such  sound 
Judgment,  such  good  ccMnmonsense,  such 
deep  knowledge  and  awareness  of  the 
c(»nplex  problems  we  face,  and  such 
ccomMndable.  praiseworthy  loyalty,  and 
solidarity  In  upholding  and  sustaining 
the  masterful,  dedicated  leadership  of 
the  great  American  who  heads  our  c<Hn- 
mlttee.  the  beloved,  respected,  learned, 
and  piUriotlc  gentleman,  our  dear  friend 
and  leader,  Chainutm  Mxndbl  RrvsRS. 

This  session,  under  the  leadership  of 
MiifDgu.  Riviis,  the  committee  has 
faced  unprecedented  problems,  some- 
times highlighted  by  burning  contro- 
VCTsy  with  the  executive  department. 
Unfortunate  and  uph^py  as  this  has 
been  for  all  of  us.  our  chairman  has 
pressed  forward  with  the  heavy  commit- 
tee program,  securing  very  favorable  re- 
sults and  making  a  most  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  security  and  the  defense 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  gratified  Indeed 
that  our  great  committee  is  imlted,  as  It 
is.  and  as  It  has  demonstrated  Itself  to 
be.  Independent  in  Its  deliberations,  im- 
f  ettered  In  shaping  its  policies  and  carry- 
ing out  the  mandate  imposed  upon  the 
committee  and  the  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  And  I 
may  add  that  I  ani  proud  of  the  cohesive 
front  we  have  formed  in  support  of  our 
fine,  knowledgeable  leadership  to  come 
to  grips  with  every  aspect  and  every 
facet  of  the  dlfllcult  problems  and  re- 
sponslbillttes  that  reside  with  us  in  these 
very  dlfllcult  and  trying  days  when  the 
vahies  of  our  free  way  of  life  are  being 
tested  m  so  many  areas  and  always  to 
extend  our  wholehearted  cooperation  to 


all  those  sharing  our  respcmsibllity  for 
defending  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  adopt  this  bill. 
I  know  we  wlU  do  It  without  undue  delay. 
I  hope  we  will  do  It  unanimously.  It  will 
demonstrate  immlstakably  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  to  the  free  world,  and  to  all 
those  who  threaten  us  and  seek  our  de- 
struction that  we  shall  preserve  our  her- 
itage and  our  freedoms  at  all  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  all  of  us  stand  with 
confidence,  with  faith,  and  with  strength 
behind  our  great  chairman  and  In  un- 
swerving support  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution,  for  a  strong, 
adequate,  and  powerful  defense,  a  strik- 
ing force  which  will  bring  us,  we  hope 
and  we  pray,  the  i>eace  that  all  of  us  so 
fervently  desire  and  that  the  world  so 
earnestly  seeks  and  needs,  through 
firmness,  resolution,  and  strength,  and 
with  fairness  and  Justice,  with  compas- 
sion and  amity,  toward  all  nations  and 
all  peoples.  As  we  pass  this  bill,  let  us 
again  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  these 
cherished  ends. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Bos  WitsoNl. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  our  dlstln- 
giilshed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivns].  and  our 
colleagues  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee In  support  of  this  legislation,  S. 
2950. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  terms  of  the  Impact 
on  our  defense  and  In  dollars  authorized, 
this  Is  truly  a  gigantic  bill,  or  as  we 
would  say  In  California,  a  colossal  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  the  product 
of  diligent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  particularly  on  the  part  of  our 
able  chairman,  the  gentleman  frcHn 
South  Carolina,  the  Honorable  L.  Mxm- 

DKL  RiVIKS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion Is  far  more  secure  becMise  of  the 
strcmg  and  faithful,  dedicated  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
L.  MxiTDKL  RivxRS.  In  my  book  he  is  one 
of  the  great  men  of  our  time,  and  I  deem 
It  a  privilege  to  serve  with  him  and  to 
wcH-k  with  him  for  a  stronger  and  more 
secure  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Candlna  will  continue 
to  give  of  himself  unstlntlngly,  because 
no  man  arrives  at  work  earlier  in  the 
morning  and  no  man  works  harder  than 
Mkndkl  Rivxrs  of  the  House  of  Rciire- 
sentatlves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  involved  here  to- 
day In  dlscusslcHi  of  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  for  deep  submergence 
programs.  The  amount  of  money  in- 
volved is  $8.6  million  and  is  but  a  frac- 
ti<Hi  of  the  amount  that  our  Oovemment 
is  spoiding  this  year  to  explore  outer 
space.  It  is  time  to  wake  up.  It  is  time 
we  realized  that  we  are  In  a  race  to  con- 
trol Inner  space,  that  great  mass  of  ocean 
water  that  covers  75  percent  of  this  globe 
on  which  we  live. 

Our  future  survival  may  well  be  more 
dependent  on  our  leadership  In  the  inner 
q>ace  race,  ttian  our  ability  to  orbit  or 
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explore  the  voids  of  space.  R  and  D 
m<xiey  for  deep  submergence  programs  is 
an  Investment  In  our  future.  Its  div- 
idends will  be  at  least  double.  Our  na. 
tlonal  security  is  paramount.  We  know 
that  other  nations  have  embarked  on 
vast  programs  to  conquer  the  depths. 
Navy  officials  have  freely  admitted  that 
whichever  nation  can  control  the  seas 
can  c<Nitrol  the  world.  Militarily,  the 
need  is  absolute. 

Commercially,  deep  submergence  pro- 
grams offer  the  prospect  of  vast  supplies 
of  minerals,  food,  and  chemicals  con- 
tained in  prodigious  volume  in  the  seas. 
Sophisticated  vehicles  and  vast  knowl- 
edge will  be  needed  fo  reap  these  treas- 
ures laid  up  by  centuries  of  nature's 
woiic.  Perhaps  no  Investment  made  by 
the  Government  today  offers  more  op- 
portimlty  for  pyramiding  returns  than 
an  adequate  deep  submergence  researdi 
program. 

A  recent,  dramatic  example  of  the 
value  of  oxu:  deep  submergence  capability 
was  the  recovery  of  one  of  our  H-bombs  5 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  near  Palo- 
mares.  I  shudder  to  think  what  would 
have  been  the  result  had  another  nation 
recovered  this  bomb.  If  we  had  not  been 
aUe  to  search,  find,  and  retrieve  the 
bomb,  the  International  implications 
would  have  plagued  us  for  years.  The 
Communists  would  have  made  strident 
and  continued  claims  of  recklessness 
against  us,  even  though  Its  loss  was  the 
result  of  an  accident  that  was  part  of  the 
price  of  the  around-the-clock  vigilance 
necessary  In  today's  tumultuous  global 
situation. 

The  tragedy  of  the  submarine  Thresher 
first  focused  attention  on  the  deep  sub- 
mergence program.  After  that  example, 
the  Deep  Submergence  Systems  Review 
Group  recommended  a  program  for  de- 
velopment of  undersea  vehicles  capable 
of  extensive  search  of  the  sea  bottom, 
recovery  of  heavy  objects  and  extension 
of  the  limitations  on  manned  diving 
techniques. 

This  program  has  not  been  received 
enthusiastically  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  It  was  crimped  at  its  incep- 
tion. Today  It  faces  further  DOD- 
dlrected  cutbaclEs,  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  can  ill  afford  to  slight  this  vital 
field.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  has  given  the  program 
high  priority,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  asked  that  research  and  develop- 
ment be  slowed,  that  fewer  vehicles  be 
developed,  that  their  range  and  fmiction 
be  curtailed,  and  their  develoinnent  time 
extended  over  a  longer  period. 

We  all  realize  that  there  Is  a  war  on. 
We  all  also  realize  that  there  may  be 
future  military  engagements.  This  Na- 
tion has  termed  Itself  the  most  powerful 
on  earth.  Yet.  when  our  atomic  sub- 
marine Thresher  went  down,  we  required 
weeks  to  locate  the  hull,  and  finally  had 
to  press  Into  service  the  European- 
developed  bathyscaphe  Trieste  to  find 
the  hull.  The  need  for  deep-ocean  sal- 
vage technology  has  been  Illustrated 
repeatedly,  but  wparenUy  DOD  has  lost 
its  Import  In  its  maze  of  computerized 
statistics. 

The  amount  we  are  concerned  with 
here  today  Is  less  than  a  single  day's  cost 
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of  the  war  In  ^etnam.  If  et  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  program  tlUt  Is  absolute^ 
vital  to  our  military  fuifire.  Plain  eco- 
nomics would  dictate  tnkt  If  economies 
are  to  be  practiced.  th«  should  be  ap- 
plied to  programs  of  mini  lower  priority 
than  our  capability  to  ocerate  effectively 
underseas.  I ' 

This  Is  not  a  prograOi  of  guesswork. 
We  have  already  accoonplished  much. 
Witness  the  work  done  taiy  Alvin,  the  two- 
man  submersible  built  Jby  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research  for  the  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographlc  InstltutiiQin.  Alvin  made 
145  dives  in  the  period  between  January 
17  when  the  bomber  and.  tanker  collided 
and  March  15  when  it  Sighted  the  bomb 
in  2,532  feet  of  water.  ;  \Alvin  could  lift 
only  20  poimds  with  its!  knechanlcal  ap- 
pendages. The  bomb  Kreighed  8  tons. 
The  bomb  dislodged  Itaelf,  rolled  down 
to  2,800  feet  when  thJEs  research  ship 
Mizar  attempted  to  lift  it  by  a  cable.  An 
unmanned  submersible,  Curv.  was  flown 
in  from  California,  and  despite  the  diffi- 
culty of  remote  control  worn  the  siu^ace, 
actually  working  "blind'*  Navy  personnel 
were  able  to  secure  grapnels  to  the  bomb 
parachute.  The  U.S.S.  t^trel  iHilled  the 
bomb  and  the  Curv  toj^e  suAace — 80 
days  after  the  retrlevsJ  operations  had 
begun.  ] 

The  lessons  learned  i^ere  invaluable. 
Sediment  obscured  vlsltttUty,  sonar  and 
btber  electronic  gear  vevealed  short- 
comings. The  hiunan  ^^e  proved  to  be 
most  effective.  But,  the  most  important 
lesson  of  all  was  the  revelation  that  we 
have  a  long  way  to  gd  before  we  can 
provide  undersea  rescue  and  recovery 
capability  which  our  growing  imdersea 
Navy  needs.  1  i 

The  Congress  has  a  |:^spon8lbillty  to 
those  brave  men  who  ate  entering  oiu: 
undersea  service.  We  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  foresee  and  provide  adequate 
funds  for  research  and  development  of 
the  means  of  locating  and  recovering 
vehicles  or  objects  from  deep  water. 

I  feel  deeply  that  it  irould  be  a  mis- 
take to  allow  plnchpeniiy  preparedness 
to  cripple  undersea  res^ch.  TTils  is  a 
high-priority  program  We  are  deallixg 
with,  and  as  such  should  have  high- 
priority  financing.  We  iln  the  Congress 
have  the  duty  to  stud:^  and  fund  the 
programs  necessary  for  the  common  de- 
fense. Investment  in  future  defense  sys- 
tems is  more  important  than  so-called 
cost  effectiveness  when  the  military  se- 
curity of  the  Nation  lis  at  stake.  I 
strongly  recommend  that  the  House 
Armed  Services  Conmiltiee  recc«nmen- 
datlon  for  an  increase  of!  the  $8.6  million 
to  the  proposed  budge(t  for  undersea 
deep  submergence  reseaiWh  and  devel(9- 
Jnent  be  fully  authorlzeqlfor  fiscal  1967. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South! Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  Mme  as  he  may 
cwwume  to  the  gentlemiM)^  from  Callfor 
nla  [Mr.  CoHiiAW]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Cttialrman,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  tulequate  funds 
must  be  provided  for  the  natlcwud  de- 
fense. It  would  be  follyl  to  shortchange 
the  security  of  our  country.  But  the 
wnyerse  is  equally  true:  It  would  be 
wasteful  of  our  llmlte<!  resources  and 
nannful:  to  other  natloiiJ  efforts  If  we 
were  to  provide  more  thi  a  la  required. 


The  DQwrtment  oS  Defense  recom- 
mended a  figure  which  it  believed  was 
adequate.  I  might  add  that  It  was  a  sub- 
stantial flgure-416.9  bUUon.  But  the 
Committee  od  Armed  Services  has 
boosted  this  figure  iqr  anotLer  $981.1 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this  in- 
crease Is  uimecessary  and  unwise.  One 
of  the  programs  that  would  be  fimded, 
for  example,  Is  the  pr^roduction  of  an 
anti-balllstlc-mlssile  system.  This  pro- 
gram would  inevitably  lead  to  escalating 
costs  and  a  further  spur  to  the  race  be- 
tween offensive  and  defc«slve  weapons 
systems.  It  raises  anew  the  question  of 
a  massive  civil  defoue  program  of  fall- 
out shelters. 

I  am  also  seriously  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  we  can  qulddy  add  nearly  a 
billlcHi  dollars  to  the  defense  bill  while 
we  are  having  difficulty  In  providing 
urgently  needed  funds  for  education  ef- 
forts, health  programs,  and  the  war 
against  poverty.  If  another  billion  6xA- 
lars  is  to  be  spent  I  believe  it  could  be 
put  to  wiser  and  more  productive  use  In 
one  or  more  of  these  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vote  for  this  Ull 
because  I  support  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. But  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  additional  funds  added  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  hope  they  will  be  ronoved  by 
the  other  body.  I  hope  that  this  In- 
fiated  bill  will  be  appropriately  reduced. 
If  these  additional  fimds  are  not  dlmi- 
nated,  however,  I  will  reserve  the  right 
to  express  my  opposition  to  what  I  be- 
lieve is  an  uncalled-for  Increase  in  the 
defense  budget  hy  voting  against  the 
final  bill  r^x>rted  by  a  oonferoice  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  prociirement  bill 
which  our  committee  has  r^^orted  to 
this  House  unanimously.  While  I  am 
somewhat  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
our  bill  exceeds  the  reconmiendatlons  of 
the  Defense  Department  by  a  fair^  siz- 
able figure,  I  believe  that  at  a  time  when 
our  military  forces  are  heavily  engaged 
In  Vietnam  it  is  probably  safer  and  wiser 
for  us  in  military  mattov  to  err  on  the 
side  of  generosity  rather  than  on  the 
side  of  Inadequacy.  Actually  this  bill 
represents  only  about  a  5  percent  in- 
crease over  the  budget  estimates.  And 
I  believe  that  we  can  afford  to  make 
that  change  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
seriously  degrading  our  ability  to  de- 
fend ourselves  In  Vietnam  or  In  other 
areas  of  the  world  against  active  Com- 
munist aggression. 

Apart  from  the  overall  size  of  author- 
ization recommended  by-ithe  committee, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Uiere  are  one  or  two  other 
points  I  would  like  to  comment  on.  First 
is  the  point  about  the  proper  authority  of 
the  Congress  in  making  the  mllltaiy  pcd- 
icy  of  our  country.  I  have  on  many  oc- 
casions spoken  out  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  in  praise  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. He  has  done  an  outstanding  Job 
and  I  believe  we  are  all  Indebted  to  him 
for  his  courage  and  his  leadership.  But 
no  man  is  Infallible.  Sure^  the  basic 
issues  of  the  defense  of  this  country  must 
be  made  by  this  Congress,  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  not  just 
^  the  Secietaiy  of  Defense  alone.    We 


have  the  ultimate  constitutional  author- 
ity, and  we  would  be  remiss  in  our  duty 
if  we  did  not  exercise  that  authority  in 
the  legislation  we  part. 

Second.  I  want  to  affirm  my  own 
support  for  the  committee's  decision  to 
include  an  additional  $12  milllcm  for 
a  stepped-up  program  leading  toward 
the  develc^Huent  of  a  follow-on  bomber, 
the  so-called  AMSA.  I  have  in  the  past, 
as  Members  wUl  recall,  opposed  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  B-70  and  for  the 
AMSA  program.  This  year  I  believe  the 
situation  is  different  for  two  reasons: 

First,  because  our  experience  vtrlth  the 
B-^2's  in  Vietnam  has  shown  us  that 
the  so-called  strategic,  heavy-load-bear- 
ing bomber  is  still  of  great  value  in  a 
nonnuclear  conventional  war.  The  B-S8 
cannot  do  the  vital  Job  the  B-62  Is  do- 
ing in  Vietnam,  because  it  has  no  con- 
ventional capacity.  The  FB-lll  can- 
not really  do  this  oonventicmal  Job  either 
since  conventional  ordnance  must  large- 
ly be  carried  outboard  on  the  wings  of 
the  FB-lll.  We  now  can  see  that  we 
do  need  a  new  f  oUow-on  bomber  to  the 
B-62,  and  we  ought  to  get  moving  in  that 
direction  rapidly. 

Second,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  Secretary  Brown,  the  former  Di- 
rector of  Research  and  Develoimient  for 
the  D^mrtment  <a  Defoue,  rum  supports 
the  addition  of  these  $12  million.  Secre- 
tary Brown  who  previously  felt  that  Air 
Force  plans  for  a  follow-on  bomber  had 
not  progressed  far  enough  to  warrant 
the  use  of  extra  funds,  now  supports  the 
additional  funds,  and  feels  they  can  be 
put  to  valuable  use. 

The  third  point  I  want  to  ocnnment  on 
is  the  recommendation  for  an  increase 
in  the  Navy's  nuclear  fleet.  After  hear- 
ing the  testlmcmy  of  Admiral  Rlckover. 
the  father  of  our  nuclear  Navy,  I  am  con- 
vinced we  must  move  swiftly  toward  the 
creation  of  a  real  nuclear  task  force  in 
the  Navy.  We  will  soon  have  two  nuclear 
carriers  in  the  Navy.  It  is  Imiiortant 
that  we  also  have  an  adequate  number 
of  nuclear  escorts  to  accompany  these 
nuclear  carriers.  I  do  not  feel  there  can 
be  any  longer  any  doubt  on  this  score 
and  I  am  glad  that  our  committee  is 
moving  to  resolve  that  Issue  in  favor  of 
a  greater  nuclear  fleet  in  the  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  our 
decisicm  to  support  increased  develop- 
ment of  an  antiballistic  missile  is  a  wise 
one.  I  realize  the  arguments  against 
all-out  d^loyment  of  an  ABM  system  to 
defend  ourselves  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  "nie  coet  of  such  a  system  would 
Indeed  be  enormous,  and  it  could  not  be 
successful  without  the  development, 
along  with  it,  of  a  nationwide  system  of 
fallout  shelters.  Neverthdess,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  we  would  be  making  a  tniKt^iro 
not  to  get  started  now  on  the  smaller 
ABM  deployment  required  to  protect 
ourselves  against  a  possible  Red  Chinese 
nuclear  threat.  This  is  what  the  com- 
mittee's action  would  do.  and  I  fuUy 
support  the  recommendation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  en- 
thusiastically the  pay  raise  for  the 
armed  services  included  in  this  bilL  One 
thing  is  certainly  clear,  and  that  is  that 
our  armed  services  deserve  to  receive  pay 
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at  least  oomparabto  to  ttM*  received  br 
their  eHUlan  emmterparti  in  gonme- 
nient  Laat  jwar  m  irawnl  a  Ull  to 
achieve  that  oomparaUltty  and  to  eloae 
that  gap.  n  ipoold  be  most  anXortunate 
to  adopt  a  new  civilian  pfiy  Mn  thte  year 
that  would  give  the  dvQian  employees 
of  govemmcnt  a  further  increase  with- 
out granting  our  men  In  unlfimn  an  equal 
boost  This  is  what  oor  bill  doeis.  It 
maintains  that  comparability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  close  by  add- 
ing my  slneere  tribute  to  our  distin- 
guished chainnan,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  nir.  Rxvaasl.  He  has 
been  a  great  chairman  and  has  done  a 
remarkaUe  Job.  Be  has  been  most  pa- 
tient and  considerate  of  the  views  at  aU 
the  members  of  the  committee.  And  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  him  tcr  the  oppor- 
tunity of  representing  the  fun  commit- 
tee as  chairman  of  a  qiecial  sobetnn- 
mittee  whl^  reoenOy  visited  the  light- 
ing fronts  in  Vietoam.  This  bm  today 
is  a  tribute  to  the  tireless  hard  woric  and 
persisteBoe  of  MtmrnL  Rivxiis.  We  can 
be  proud  of  his  achievement  here  in  this 
House  today.  And  I  know  from  my  own 
personal  experience  that  the  men  and 
women  in  the  uniforms  of  the  United 
States,  serving  from  Beriin  to  Vietnam, 
win  salote  MufDCL  Rivns  and  thank 
him  for  what  this  blU  wIU  do  in  days 
to  come  to  bolster  the  defense  of  our 
great  country. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  In  Its  entirety.  It  is 
a  good  un.  and  I  can  attest  the  commit- 
tee on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  has  given 
every  bit  of  the  intelligence,  knowledge, 
expeztenoe  and  consdentloaBMss  we  pos- 
sess into  the  bOI.  Our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  partic- 
ularly has  done  his  usual  exodlent  Job. 
And  that  may  be  a  comment  wlthfai  a 
eomment.  Mr.  Chainnan,  for  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Candina  does  his  Job 
always  with  such  remarkaUe  exeenenoe 
that  we  come  to  accept  the  remarkable 
as  "usual"  for  him. 

This  much  may  be  Interpreted  as  self- 
iA  Interest  on  my  part:  That  this  bill, 
or  any  military  bOl,  has  a  profound  effect 
on  the  congressional  district  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  Congress. 
We  have  a  great  Anny  post.  Fort  Lewte. 
We  have  a  fine  and  expanding  Air  Ftor«e 
Base.  McChord.  We  have  a  naval  ship- 
yard of  unsurpassed  excellence  at 
Bremerton.  We  have  the  Paclflc  Polarta 
facility,  the  Keyport  Naval  Torpedo  Sta- 
tion, two  line  military  hospitals. 
Through  the  years,  in  war  and  in  peace, 
this  district  has  made  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  the  defense  of  our  country. 

Wto  have  provided.  In  this  bill.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  the  eontinubig  defense  of 
our  country.  InehKfing  my  district's  diare 
in  that  demanding  and  rewardbig  Job. 
We  have  done  so  with  fun  awareness  <rf 
the  immense  reoxniaibllity  Involved,  and 
we  have  done  so  with  a  careful  eye  also 
on  the  budget    There  is  no  fat  here. 

And  we  have  done  more,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. W9  have  kwked  ahead,  too.  into 
the  needs  that  win  be  upon  us  soon. 
We  have  taken  h(M  of  the  future,  so 
teveak.  I  consider  ft  a  particular 
reaponribfflty  to  serve  on  the  subcom- 


mittee whose  9eciflc  Job  It  is  to  handle 
matters  of  research,  devdoiancnt  test 
and  evaluation.  This  is  the  area  of  tying 
the  past  and  the  present  to  the  projected 
needs  of  the  future,  and  of  meetitag  the 
needs  of  the  future. 

For  this,  we  have  provided  $7.278.559,- 
000.  It  is  not  too  much  to  Invest  In 
defense  research  and  development  spe- 
dfleaUy.  I  say  vedflcally,  for  this  entire 
bm  Is  geared  to  both  present  and  future. 

I  am  particularly  ideased  that  we  have 
earmarked  $431,400,000  for  preproduc- 
ttem  activities  related  to  development  of 
the  Nike  X  antl-ballistie-misslle  system. 
It  Is  my  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  wlO  not  obstruct 
the  will  of  the  committee  and,  also  my 
hope,  the  wlU  of  the  Congress.  I  hope 
that  this  money  will  be  used  as  we  have 
committed  it  to  be  used.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  which  I  feel  Is  neces- 
sary. 

Also  notable  in  the  area  of  procure- 
ment for  the  future  is  the  inclusion  of 
two  nuclear-powered  frigates.  We  pro- 
vided for  one  such  vessel  last  year,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  the  Department  of  De- 
fense decided  to  abort  the  will  of  the 
Congress  and  did  not  proceed  as  di- 
rected. This  I  regard  as  a  grievous  error, 
not  only  In  the  sense  of  this  additional 
evidence  ot  the  Department's  tendency 
to  ignore  the  Coogreas,  but  In  the  sense 
of  falling  to  provide  adequately  for  this 
I^iase  of  defense. 

During  my  recent  trip  to  Vietnam  as  a 
member  of  our  committee's  special  Sub- 
coounittee  on  Vietnam,  I  saw  personally 
the  work  being  done  by  our  nuclear  car- 
rier. And  I  saw  clc»riy  why  it  is  possible 
for  this  great  warship  to  do  more  than 
conventionally  powered  ships.  Everyone 
knows  of  the  great  staying  power  possi- 
ble with  nuclear  propulsion,  which  per- 
mits a  vessel  to  stay  at  sea  for  almost 
incredible  periods  of  time  without  re- 
fueling. Less  is  said,  however,  about  the 
greater  peyload  in  arms  and  sxii^Ues 
possible  with  a  nuclear  power  plant 
whoae  fuel  requires  so  much  less  space 
that  a  markedly  higher  proportion  of 
the  vessel's  capacity  may  be  devoted  to 
the  arts  of  war  instead  of  the  business  of 
getting  to  and  from  the  scene  of  acticHi. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  baaing  its 
provisiaDS  on  past  and  present  experi- 
ence, is  carefully  designed  to  give  us  an 
unbeatable  combination  of  weap<nry  for 
Uie  present  and  for  the  future. 

Mr.  EDM0ND80N.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  Ull  should  be  passed  utumimously  by 
the  House. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
reported  a  bill  wbkh  meets  our  constitu- 
tional reqxnalbUity  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  will  assuredly  contribute  In  a 
significant  way  to  the  strength  of  our  de- 
fenses and  the  security  of  the  NatioiL 
Our  hopes  for  an  enduring  peace  in 
future  years,  based  on  strength  and  mili- 
tary readiness,  will  also  assuredly  benefit 

I  diare  the  committee's  conclusions 
that  no  further  delay  should  be  permit- 
ted in  steps  to  provide  a  nuclear  task 
foroe  for  the  Navy,  and  that  experience 
in  the  Pacific  stnmgly  supports  the  wis- 
dom of  this  COOTM. 

I  also  agree  that  we  need  to  expedite 
our  efforts  to  provide  effective.  Jet  air- 


craft for  medical  evacuation,  and  to 
speed  our  efforts  to  secure  a  new  manned 
bomber  to  replace  the  B-62. 

Finally,  I  wholehearteifly  endorse  the 
committee's  firm  assertian  of  eongres- 
sional  revonsibHity  and  determination 
to  fulim  that  reqjonslbmty  in  the  de- 
fense field. 

Tlie  action  recommended  on  military 
pay.  imclear  propulsion  for  the  Navy, 
and  the  manned  bomber  is  a  moper  ex- 
ercise of  that  rftqwnslbility,  and  the  Na- 
ti(m  will  surely  benefit  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  hope  and  trust  every  Member  of  this 
body  will  share  the  committee's  well- 
considered  conclusions,  and  vote  for  the 
bill. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  2950  which  will  authorise 
£«>propriatlon8  of  nearly  $18  billion  tm 
military  procurement  and  research,  de- 
velopment and  testing  during  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  I960. 

This  Nation's  first  Presidoit  George 
Washington,  handed  down  wise  counsel 
which  is  as  applicable  today  as  it  was 
when  he  declared  in  his  first  address  to 
both  Houses  ot  Congress: 

To  b«  prepared  for  war  la  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preserving  peace. 

Today  American  mmtary  men  are  In- 
volved in  a  difficult  war  in  far-off  Viet- 
nam. We  must  not  deny  them  the  nec- 
essary equliment  to  meet  their  adver- 
saries. However,  the  Congress  also  has 
a  responsibility  for  the  future  security 
of  this  Nation. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  subcommittees  which 
have  pursued  vigorously  and  thoroughly 
the  many  aspects  of  our  Nation's  defense 
posture. 

The  committee  has  thrown  necessary 
light  upon  the  need  for  speeding  up  the 
planning  and  development  of  the  ad- 
vanced maimed  strategic  aircraft.  The 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  and  other 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  spoken  out  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  In  supiwrt  of  AMSA. 

The  B-52  bomber  la  proving  Its  ver- 
satility as  a  nonnuclear  bomber  in  Viet- 
nam today.  However,  we  know  that  ia- 
creased  usage  of  this  strategic  Jet  air- 
craft will  also  accentuate  the  need  for 
a  follow-on  manned  weapons  system  In 
the  mld-1970's. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  in 
testim<xiy  befcwe  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appr(H>ria- 
tions  has  emphasized  the  importance  of 
working  harder  on  the  AMSA  jnogram: 


lir.  8IKX8.  To  torn  briefly  to  the  AMSA. 
what  te  the  real  Juatiflcatloa  for  speecUnf 
up  the  AMSA  program  beyond  the  level  which 
la  provided  In  thla  budget? 

Secretary  Biowir.  The  fundamental  reason 
for  working  harder  on  AMSA,  Mr.  Chainnan, 
la  that  it  la  a  prime  candidate— I  think  it  li 
not  only  one  candidate,  but  a  prime  candi- 
date, for  a  number  of  mlaalona  which  the 
B-sa  O  and  H  wlU  be  able  to  do  untU  the 
mkt-aevenUea.  The  B-fifl  O  and  H  should 
last,  with  structural  changes  which  are  pro- 
gramed and  funded,  until  about  1975. 

At  that  point  General  McOonneU  and  I 
agree,  and  it  U  the  Air  Fore*  position,  that 
a  replaeonent  should  be  made  available  for 
the  B-S2  O  and  H.  Thla  replawiment  win 
have   a   variety   ot   functions      The   most 
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important  one  Is  to  suppli  t  asnt  the  missile 
foroe  in  providing  a  longaange,  ooat-eflec- 
tlve  bomber,  with  air  breitthing  deUvery  in 
the  assured  destruction  jiDle  against  the 
soviet  Union. 

The  B-sa's  are  being  use  U  in  a  nonnuclear 
role,  outside  of  the  Soviet  jtlnlon  and  China, 
very  effectively. 

We  have  studies  In  pro^^ess  ot  what  the 
sltematives  are  to  fill  th}4  role.  One  can 
mention  a  number  of  other  poeaibllltles. 

One  can  try  to  keep  the  O's  and  H's  be- 
yond 1976  by  making  still  further  structural 
modifications.  One  can  convert  the  C-S  into 
s  nonnuclear  bomber.  It  ■  not  particularly 
useful  as  a  nuclear  bomber, 

One  can  go  to  a  blggw  version  of  the 
7B-111.  The  FB-111  vhldh  la  programed 
to  replace  the  B-saC's  through  the  F's  does 
not  have  the  range  or  paylt>ad  to  replace  the 
O's  and  H's  but  you  might  try  stretching  It 
further.  All  of  these  are  I  alternatives  and 
we  are  presently  looking  at  them. 

Tbe  AMSA  combines  tha  B-53  range  and 
psyload  with  the  FB-111'  speed  and  ma- 
neuverability, so  in  a  sense  is  tbe  best. 

However,  It  Is  also   the  most   expensive. 
Whether  it  la  the  beet  cho(^,  therefore,  de- 
pends on  the  details  of  hi 
to  use  it. 

The  AMSA.  if  we  do  bull( 
tlon  has  been  made  by  th( 
tense  either   to   approve 
H>prove  f  till -scale  develc^j 
boUd  it  it  will  take  on  the  order  of  10  yean 
to  get  it  into  the  Inventory  In  any  substaU' 
tlal  numbers. 

Mr.  SUU8.  Could  this  be 
lay? 

Secretary  BaowM.  It  la  4lri8k 
we  can  accept  for  another 
risk. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
ported  a  defense  policy 
for  a  balanced  mixture 
manned  aircraft.    The 
fense  may  not  be  able  to 

for  a  new  strat^c  boL,^..   „  ._, 

the  B-52  O-H's."  but  o  «■  military  ex 
perts  and  the  Secretary  <  >|  the  Air  VoTot 
have  spoken  out  before  thk  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  accelerated  deyel<q7ment 
of  a  follow-on  for  the  B-^2. 

I  support  the  committee's  action  In 
recommending  the  additi «  of  $11.8  mil- 
lion over  and  above  the  fll  million  re- 
quested in  the  budget  f«»r  avionics  to 
enable  the  Air  Force  to]  start  contract 
deflnition  on  AMSA  In  fiscal  1967. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  intend 
to  vote  for  S.  2950  be<»ilBe  I  believe  a 
fwong  Military  Establlsl&ent  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  in  todayfiworid  of  con- 
nlcting  ideologies  and  threatening  miU- 
»ry  policies  for  the  security  of  our  coun- 
ny.  1  wish  I  could  do  so  without  reser- 
vations but  unfortunately  t>ased  upon 
my  observaUons  and  urt^erstanding  of 
me  many  hours  of  hearink  and  the  pro- 
mgious  quantity  of  other  Materials  avail 
able  to  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  I  beUeve 
jecommendatlons  are 
foundation  and  create 
«an  they  seek  to  solve. 
For  the  record.  I  do  ..,„  -««»»  •.». 

{^  has  been  demonstSted.  I  do  not 
gteve  that  an  antlmltdi^  mlssUe  sys- 
S?i,!"_!^«  »*»*  waTlT^hlch  we  ^n 
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warrant  a  commitment  at  this  time  to 
an  IMI  program.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  reasonably  digest  the  «H^|tiftnal 
funds  which  the  otumidttee  has  approved 
for  research  and  development. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  vrtille  I  support 
the  Idea  of  additional  nuclear  frigates. 
I  am  totally  in  opposition  to  the 
mandatory  language  which  ^he  commit- 
tee has  injected  into  the  bill.  A  serious 
constitutional  question  arises  and  I  have 
great  reservations  that  the  Judgment  of 
a  committee  of  Congress  can  be  Imposed 
upon  the  executive  in  matters  requiring 
the  expertise  which  as  a  practical  matter 
does  not  and  ctumot  exist  in  a  committee. 
We  can  debate;  we  can  question;  we  can 
authorize;  we  can  withhold  funds;  but, 
we  cannot  compel.  In  turn,  the  Qcecu- 
tive  cannot  compel  Congress.  Only  the 
people  through  their  votes  at  the  polling 
places  can  compel.  And  that  is  the  way 
it  should  be. 

These  checks  and  balances  are  the 
very  basis  of  our  democratic  system.  By 
implication,  if  not  by  admission,  the  com- 
mittee seeks  to  test  "whether  Congress 
has  t^e  power  to  so  mandate."  The  test 
has  been  attempted  on  several  occasions 
in  the  past,  and  has  always  been  resolved 
through  sensible  action  on  behalf  of  both 
branches  without  an  imnecessary  show- 
down which  imdermlnes  the  faith  in  and 
understanding  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. A  test  serves  no  useful  purpose 
now  and  I  trust  that  as  in  the  past 
cooler  heads  will  prevail  and  this  lan- 
guage will  be  deleted  and  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation return  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment in  order  that  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States  can  be  served. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Ur. 
Chairman,  I  say  these  words  as  <me  who 
feels  compelled  by  the  defense  needs  of 
our  country  to  vote  for  this  procurement 
bill  but  one  who  is  profoundly  disturbed 
by  the  size  of  this  budget  and  what  It 
signifies  in  our  national  life. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  final  passage  of 
S.  2950  although  with  a  great  deal  of 
reluctance  and  hesitancy.  I  intend  to 
support  any  action  to  reduce  this  budget; 
more  pointedly,  any  amendment  to  delete 
funds  earmarked  to  continue  the  B-68 
program,  to  construct  nuclear  powered 
surface  ships  or  frigates,  and  to  develop 
an  antl-missile-misslle  system. 

The  cold  war  period  has  been  fed  and 
supported  by  an  arms  race  and  an  em- 
phasis on  military  might  which  has 
prompted  the  United  States  alone  to 
spend  over  a  trillion,  four  hundred  billion 
dollars  in  arms  since  World  War  n.  Each 
year,  our  defense  budget  grows  larger. 
Our  yearly  military  budget  of  $58  billion 
approaches  that  of  the  years  we  were 
engaged  in  a  world  war — $63  billion. 

Each  year,  tbe  Congress  blindly  accepts 
the  Increases.  Indeed,  It  is  most  dUBeult 
to  argue  against  money  to  defend  our 
Nation.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that 
we  need  to  step  back  and,  with  a  dif- 
ferent perspective,  take  a  good  hard  look 
at  our  splrallng  defense  budget  and  our 
stance  in  a  cold  war  of  two  opposing, 
unbending  forces.  There  are  tremen- 
dous changes  going  on  within  and  be- 
tween nations  of  the  world.  It  is  time  to 
pursue  a  different  ta<^.     I  am  always 


distressed  to  Juxtapose  the  treatment 
given  this  budget  with  the  careful,  de- 
tailed, and  negative  approach  to  funds 
proposed  for  the  Arms  Contn^  and  IMs- 
armament  Agency,  foreign  assistance, 
and  support  of  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  bodies. 

So,  therefore,  I  am  reluctant  to  do 
that  which  I  feel  Is  necessary  and  vote 
for  S.  2950.  As  I  said.  I  do  oppose  fimds 
In  this  tdll  for  projects  which  through 
extensive  study  and  analysis  have  been 
shown  to  involve  great  costs  for  what  will 
be  an  unavailing  and  fruitless  effort. 
This  simply  does  not  make  sense. 

I  am  confident  that  this  statement  will 
clarify  for  my  colleagues  and  the  record, 
my  position— of  which  a  slmide  vote 
would  not  be  an  accurate  reflection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
to  be  commended  for  the  excellent  Job  it 
has  done  in  evaluating  proposals  which 
it  has  heard  regarding  Def  oise  Depart- 
ment procurement.  Under  the  capable 
leadership  of  Committee  Chairman 
MurosL  RivcRB.  the  committee  has 
adopted  an  outstanding  report  on  legis- 
lation which  Is  of  vital  concern  to  every 
American. 

The  committee  deserves  pcullcular 
recognition  for  providing  an  additional 
$8.6  million  fimds  for  the  Navy's  deep 
sea  submergence  programs. 

DSSP  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
aspects  of  the  Navy's  rapidly  developing 
technology  linked  to  oceanography  and 
uxulersea  exploration.  The  loss  of  the 
Thre$fter  In  April  1963  was  painful  proof 
of  this  Nation's  inability  to  operate  in  an 
undersea  environment  of  8.300  feet,  even 
though  modem  space  technology  has 
conquered  altitudes  far  beyond  this  dis- 
tance. The  loss  of  an  H-bomb  off  ^aln 
last  January  again  demonstrated  the 
difficulty  the  United  States  faces  in 
operating  at  undersea  depths.  Although 
the  bomb  iiusident  had  a  more  favorable 
ending  after  an  80-day  seurch,  the 
Thresher  has  not  yet  been  recovered. 

The  committee's  vision  in  authorising 
additional  funds  for  the  critical  new  field 
of  deep  submergence  stands  as  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  govemmentid,  sden- 
tlflc,  and  industrial  sectors  <a  the  ocean- 
ographic  community.  Even  though 
knowledge  of  the  oceaiu  has  long  hdd 
the  imagination  of  mankind,  oceanog- 
raphy Is  still  a  rdatively  new  science. 
However,  progress  is  being  made  in  this 
field,  and  much  of  it  Is  being  made  by 
the  Russians.  They  are  dedicated  to  the 
achievement  of  seapower.  Soviet  ocean- 
ogn4>hy  and  submarine  technology  have 
been  given  high  national  priority.  Un- 
able to  force  a  major  gap  in  the  outer 
space  race,  the  Soviets  are  beginning  to 
concentrate  scientific  and  ftrn^nclal  re- 
sources in  the  seas.  Action  such  as  the 
one  taken  by  the  committee  wlU  do  much 
to  strengthen  America's  position  In  the 
ocean  age.  The  restoration  of  funds  for 
deep  submergoice  gives  notice  to  the 
Soviets  that  the  United  States  will  not 
let  ocean  supremacy  go  by  default. 

As  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  told  the 
Navy  League  last  Friday : 

Oceanography— and  In  tbla  referenoe  it  Is 
used  In  its  broadest  sense  to  iRpludt  ocean 
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UfUbBiAotj'  ooeaa  oaclaearlac.  dMp  n^ 
margaao*— All  thing*  wet — U  aa  Jntagnl 
part  of  MA  power. 

How  true.  The  eominlttee  has  gtvcn 
the  Nation  •  new  muscle  to  tue  In  the 
derelopment  of  smpower.  U  need  often 
and  with  good  Judgment,  that  maede  win 
become  stitxiger.  I  urge  that  the  Con- 
gress uphold  the  committee  action  by 
api>roTbig  the  restoration  of  funds  for 
the  development  of  deep  sea  submer- 
gence programs  within  the  Navy. 

Ifr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  sujvort  of  the  excellent  blU  be- 
fore us  today.  The  unanimous  Armed 
Serrlees  Committee  report  rereals  a 
thorough  and  searching  oramlnatlon  of 
our  defense  needs;  It  Is  a  cogent  and 
thought-proTtddng  document.  The  com- 
mittee should  be  commended  for  Its 
spirited  and  often  witty  defense  of  the 
constitutional  nde  of  the  Congress  In 
providing  for  and  maintaining  the  Na- 
ticm's  defmses.  In  this  time  of  national 
emergency,  when  the  IThited  States  must 
protect  herself  against  vloloit  Commu- 
nist aggression,  and  must  rely  xxpoa  her 
Armed  Avces  for  the  ixeeenration  of  our 
basic  freedoms,  it  Is  essential  that  the 
dected  representatives  of  the  people  con- 
tinue their  vigilance  over  our  natl<mal 
security. 

This  Nation  and  this  Congress  can  be 
rightfully  proud  of  this  legislation.  We 
can  be  proud  of  authorizing  for  our  boys 
in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  the  finest  mil- 
itary equipment  in  the  world.  We  can 
be  proud  ot  possessing  a  modem  defense 
system  second  to  none;  we  can  be  proud 
of  giving  oar  Armed  Forces  the  the  best 
protection  this  Nation  can  devise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  profoundly  grati- 
fied at  the  $957  minion  military  pay  raise 
provided  for  in  this  bin.  I  have  often 
been  to  Port  Bennlng,  where  the  1st  Air 
Cavalry,  now  serving  In  Vietnam,  was 
trained,  as  well  as  to  Roblm  Air  Force 
Base,  an  in  my  district.  I  know  the  men 
who  are  prepared  to  give  their  Uves  for 
this  Nation  and  these  freedoms.  I  know 
their  dedication  to  the  cause  of  liberty; 
I  know  of  their  courage  and  vigilance, 
and  I  fed  more  secure  with  my  country's 
security  In  their  hands. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  there  are 
those  in  this  country  who  take  every 
opportunity  to  mahgn  oar  Armed  Forces, 
who  contemptuously  cast  Insults  and 
abuse  upon  these  brave  men.  I  know 
that  these  people  are  only  a  tiny  minor- 
ity and  am  glad  that  this  House  will 
again  demonstrate  the  overwhelming 
support  of  this  Nation  for  our  loyal  de- 
fenders by  enacting  this  pay  raise  into 
law.  We  do  Indeed  hold  a  solemn  obli- 
gation to  give  the  utmost  possible  sup- 
port to  those  yAio  are  dying  to  preserve 
the  many  freedoms  which  we  all  tend 
too  much  to  take  for  granted. 

Mr.  WRIORT.  tSi.  Chairman,  this  Is 
a  good  bill.  Partieulaily  am  I  pleased 
to  note  the  emphasis  which  our  col- 
leagues oo  the  Hbuse  Aimed  Services 
Committee  have  placed  oo  congressional 
reqionstliQtty  in  our  Nation's  defense. 
Ttia  Oonstttutlon  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
our  proper  role.  Wt  art  dotog  our  coun- 


try soTlee.  I  beUeve.  irtm  we  dearly 
9cU  oat  that  we  Intend  to  discharge,  as 
capably  as  we  know  how,  the  gnive  re- 
9onslbiUty  Imposed  <»i  us  In  this  area. 
Several  aspects  of  this  leglslatkm  de- 
serve particular  note.  One  Is  the  $167.9 
mllUoa  authorisation  for  prereduction 
activities  on  the  Nike  X  anttbalUstlc  mls- 
sfle  defense  system. 

As  the  committee  has  noted  in  Its  com- 
prehensive report,  there  appears  to  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Uhlon  could, 
at  this  moment,  inflict  tremendous  dam- 
age on  the  United  States  with  its  long- 
range  mlssfles.  Not  only  Is  the  Soviet 
threat  Ukely  to  cmtinue,  but  there  arises 
the  additional  wecter  of  Red  Chinese 
development  of  intercontinental  missiles. 
To  tenore  these  dangers  is  to  shlik  the 
respraislblllty  the  Congress  properly  feels 
in  the  defense  of  our  country. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  for  Its 
efforts  to  provide  funds  now  for  neces- 
sary preproductlcm  activities  for  the 
Nike  X.  What  we  are  doing,  as  the  com- 
mittee has  BO  wisely  pointed  out,  is  buy- 
ing time — the  scarcest  commodity  in  this 
age  of  nuclefu:  weaponry.  If  the  Nation 
decides  to  go  ahead  and  deploy  a  ballistic 
missile  defense  system,  the  action  of 
this  House  today  in  making  available 
the  $187.9  million  preproductlon  author- 
isation should  shave  1  year  off  the 
time  that  would  otherwise  be  required 
to  put  the  Nike  X  operational  system 
on  site.  In  an  era  in  which  a  nuclear  in- 
tercontinental missile  can  streak  across 
the  top  of  the  worid  in  hardly  more 
than  half  an  hour,  a  year's  worth  of  lead- 
time  can  be  a  precious  commodity  in- 
deed— ^WQrth  far  more  than  the  amoimt 
being  discussed  here  today. 

All  rekptmsible  Americans  look  for- 
ward hopefuQy  to  the  day  when  our  vast 
defense  expenditures  can  be  safely 
trimmed  back  and  devoted  to  the  causes 
of  peace — ^hospitals,  schools,  and  all  the 
other  things  which  this  beleaguered 
world  so  de^)erately  needs. 

But  the  time  when  this  can  safely  be 
done  has  not  yet  arrived.  Today  in  Viet- 
nam, American  fighting  men  are  com- 
mitted to  a  war  that  none  of  us  wanted. 
On  those  of  us  left  at  home  has  been 
thrust  the  reapooslblllty  for  providing 
the  tools  with  which  they  can  finish  the 
Job. 

It  is  my  privilege  In  the  House  to  rep- 
resent the  Port  Worth  area — an  area 
which  is  contributing  significantly  to  our 
defense  efforts  by  producing  the  F-111 
fighter  plane  and  the  Iroquois  helicopter. 
Today's  bill  contains  an  authorization 
of  $100.3  mUIlon  for  the  F-lllA  for  fiscal 
1967.  The  budget  message  recommend- 
ed only  $78  mUUon  for  this  program  and 
the  additional  $22.3  million  was  added 
by  the  committee. 

I  am  certain  that  the  committee's 
confidence  in  the  F-111  Is  well  placed. 
To  date,  this  new  weapons  system  has 
met  or  exceeded  every  major  develop- 
ment milestone.  Even  Its  fll^t  flight — 
in  December  1964 — was  well  ahead  of 
schedule. 

On  May  27,  F-lllA  No.  12  made  Its 
first  filght.    nils  is  significant  because 


plane  No.  12  is  believed  to  be  almoat 
Identical  to  the  production  aircraft  that 
win  begin  rolling  off  the  assembly  line 
in  numbers  at  ttie  General  Dynamics 
plant  early  n^  year. 

Plane  No.  12  Incorporates  several  sig- 
nificant improvements  over  the  11  pre- 
viously produced.  For  one  thing,  there 
has  been  a  2-tan  weight  reduction 
in  comparison  with  previous  models. 
Significant  Improvements  also  have 
been  made  in  the  matching  of  engine 
and  airframe.  Additionally,  plane  No. 
12  Incorporates  high-lift  devices  that  are 
9  percent  more  effective  than  those  of 
previous  models  of  the  aircraft. 

These  test  program  r^nemoits,  be- 
ing Incorporated  as  they  are  at  the  two- 
thirds  point  in  the  development  pro- 
gram, will  give  the  Air  Force  a  chance  to 
evaluate  what  essentially  Is  a  produc- 
tion-line ship  6  months  earlier  than 
otherwise  would  have  been  the  case. 

At  Fort  Worth's  Befl  hellc<vter  plant, 
the  report  is  slmilaiiy  encouraging.  To 
anjrone  who  reads  the  dally  newspapers, 
there  is  no  need  to  elaborate  on  the 
tremendously  effective  role  which  heli- 
copters have  plajred  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
Not  only  do  they  provide  our  men  with 
the  greatest  mobility  ever  known  to  war- 
fare, but  these  machines  have  estab- 
lished an  outstanding  safety  record. 
Battlefield  statistics  show  there  have 
been  18,000  successful  sorties  for  every 
loss  of  a  helicopter. 

Such  outstanding  records  do  not  Just 
happen.  They  reflect  great  skill  upon 
the  brave  men  who  fly  these  machines  In 
battle,  and  tremendous  know-how 
among  the  engineers  and  technicians 
who  build  them. 

As  magnificent  as  the  record  is  for 
BeU's  Iroquois,  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
even  this  may  be  bested  by  the  new  Bell 
Cobra,  which  wUI  go  Into  production  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  Developed  by  the 
company  with  its  own  resources  to  meet 
the  particular  needs  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
the  Cobra  promises  to  be  faster,  better 
armed,  and  less  vulnerable  to  ground  fire, 
while  retaining  the  same  basic  com- 
ponents as  the  old  reliable  Iroquois. 
Significantly,  no  substantial  Increase  In 
overall  funding  win  be  required  for 
Cobra  production. 

The  demands  of  Vietnam  have  made 
it  necessary  for  BeU  to  double  its  pro- 
duction in  the  past  year.  Yet  It  has 
been  able  to  retain  its  proud  record  oi 
meeting  aU  its  production  schedules  for 
the  military.  In  October,  the  company 
win  not  have  missed  a  delivery  date  for 
10  years. 

In  summation.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
again  congratulate  the  committee  for 
refocusing  attention  on  congressional 
responsibility  for  the  defense  of  our 
country.  It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone 
who  has  studied  the  report  that  the 
committee  has  not  hesitated  to  exercise 
the  power  vested  in  this  body  by  the 
Constitution  itself.  Tills  is  a  good  bill, 
and  deserves  the  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House. 

Mr.BINQHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  defense  authorisation  bin  be- 
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late  us  because  I  bellerw  we  must  main- 
tain a  strong  national  defense  establish- 
ment j^ 

However.  I  have  several  reservations. 

I  am  opposed  to  thiet  provision  in  the 
bin  which  purports  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  "proceed  wltliithe  design,  engi- 
neering and  construca^  of  two  nuclear 
powered  guided  missi^  frigates  as  soon 
as  poealble.'' 

In  my  Judgment,  ttilibrovislon  goes  far 
beyond  the  responsiUuties  of  the  Con- 
gress as  laid  down  in  nrtlcle  I.  section  8 
of  the  Constitution.  President  Ken- 
nedy was  greatly  dlst«rbed  by  a  similar 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  a|id  I 

»n  win  be  aioo. 


troubled  about 

which  add  al- 

the  amounts  re- 

ent.    Having  11s- 

iebate  on  this  UU 

committee's  re- 

loed  that  these 

are  necessary  or 

the  infiatlonary 


am  sure  President  J( 
and  rightly,  in  my  i 

I  am   also 
those  provisions  of 
most  a  billion  doUars 
quested  by  the  Presi^ 
tened  carefiiUy  to  tt 
and  having  studied 
port,  I  am  stlU  not 
additional  expenditure 
even  wise,  in  view 
pressures  we  are  teclnti!  in  this  country. 

Since  no  one  rose  dating  the  debate  to 
present  the  point  of  tiew  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  on  these  items,  and  since 
the  committee  report  i  does  not  attempt 
to  present  or  summail^  his  views,  it  is 
extremely  dillleult  foil  a  nonmember  at 
the  committee  to  asseqa  the  merits  of  the 
various  oantroveisles.  While  the  biU  as 
a  whole  was  reported  out  unanimously 
by  the  committee,  I  am  Informed  t^iat 
there  were  differences  pf  opinion  within 
the  committee  witti  respect  to  some  or  an 
of  these  Items.  IT 

In  such  an  imiMrtsiiit  matter  as  this, 
with  bniions  of  dollar*  and  vitally  im- 
POTtant  questions  of  national  defense  at 
stake,  I  wish  that  it  w^  possible  for  the 
Members  to  have  before  them  the  com- 
ments of  the  Secretar^jOf  Defense  on  t^A 
various  items  which  the  committee  has 
added  to  the  admlnlsn^on's  request. 

In  the  absence  (^such  comments,  I 
have  tiled,  within  obi  Ipusly  severe  limi- 
tations of  time,  to  e&nlne  the  record 
of  the  hearings  before  the  committee  so 
as  to  determine  on  what  basis  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  had  d  idded  against  ask- 
ing for  these  varioui  [items.  Although 
not  suoceedhig  whoDj  in  this  endeavor, 
I  have  found  certain  s  liitements  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Def  e  rise  which  concern 
me  and  which  do  nol  iappear  to  be  an- 
swered hi  the  commliiee  report 

For  example:  On  p44e  16  of  the  report 
the  following  appears  :T 

The  eommittee  vMnt  h| l«T,»00,000  In  %u- 
worlatkm  of  appropiii  1  kona  for  pnprodoo- 
tton  actlvlUee  directed  »ward  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  antlbaUlstlc  nolasUe  defenae  sys* 
tem. 


Yet  on  page  7358  oI 
retary  M(^amara  sidd 

^'****  le  no  ■yleui  or 
t«»  wtthln  preaentty  i 
^»M«*  wowM  pwalt  ttoi 
M  vm-lMaiatte      ■  ^^ 
ftrtng  oa  aay  tmpi 

V«.fatamiaabtfow.>» 
•  aajor  Bofflat  nuelaww  M 


the  hearbigs,  Sec- 

blnatlon  of  aya- 

tecbnology 

now  a( 

aMa  «( 

hop*  tflnmrli^ 

mUUoBaln 

aouri 


At  another  potait  he  did  takUeate  that 
an  antlballisttc  missile  system  might  be 
useful  with  respect  to  a  possible  Chinese 
Oomimmlst  attack  in  the  mld-1970'8,  but 
stated,  at  page  7346: 

On  the  basis  of  our  present  kaowledaa  oC 
Chlneee  oommunlat  gnder  iniiniiMa.  no  de- 
ployment dedaton  need  be  made  now^ 

And  that — 

the  development  of  the  essential  components 
should  be  pressed  forward  vigorously. 

There  was  brief  reference  during  the 
debate  to  the  matter  of  Soviet  progress 
in  the  develc^mient  of  antiballlstic  mis- 
siles. 

It  seeou  to  me  that  this  is  an  area 
where  it  may  be  dangerous  for  us  to 
attempt  to  develop  capabUlties  that  far 
exceed  those  of  the  Soviets.  For  in- 
stance, if  we  were  to  decide  to  proceed 
vigorously  with  the  deployment  of  an 
antiballlstic  missile  system  intended  to 
provide  complete  protection  against  So- 
viet missile  capabilities,  and  the  Soviets 
were  not  in  a  position  to  foUow  suit, 
the  Soviets  might  be  so  thoroughly 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  losing  the 
protection  of  their  deterrent  potential 
that  they  might  feel  driven  to  launch  a 
nuclear  attack  upon  us  before  our  de- 
fensive system  could  be  completed. 

The  committee  also  decided  to  add 
$11,800,000  "to  support  the  contract  defi- 
niUcHi  phase  for  the  advanced  manned 
strategic  aircraft— AMSA."  On  this  sub- 
ject. Secretary  McNamara  said,  among 
other  things: 

We  wUl  duplicate  In  the-future  tba  erroca 
ol  tba  past  If  we  push  ahead  with  this  air- 
plane before  we  have  a  clear  concept  of  why 
It  Is  required,  what  It  Is  to  do,  and  what 
apecUlcatlona  tt  ihoold  have  to  aocompllsh 
that  task.    (Hearings,  p.  7S78.) 

During  the  ddbate,  some  critical  ref- 
erences were  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I  want  to  dlBasBodate  myself 
from  these  views.  I  believe  we  have  a 
great  Secretary  of  Defense.  Tliough  I 
have  not  always  agreed  with  his  views, 
particularly  wltii  regard  to  Vietnam.  I 
am  fuH  of  admiratlxm  for  ttie  syst^aatio 
and  thotDUgh  way  in  which  he  has  en- 
deavwed  to  iMx>vide  this  oountry  with  a 
balanced  and  effective  drfense  establish- 
ment without  unnecessary  expenditure. 
In  so  doing  he  has  often  bad  to  overrule 
the  requests  of  Aimy,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
offloers.  but  that,  to  my  mind,  is  what  a 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  to  do.  That 
is  the  essence  of  the  idea  of  civilian  su- 
premacy whldi  is  fundamental  ..to  our 
system  of  government 

Mr.  KA8TENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  reading  the  report  on  the  mlUtary 
procurement  authorization  bUl.  I  regret 
that  I  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  a  motion  to  recommit  or  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  amount  of  money 
added  by  the  committee  to  the  money 
requested  by  the  Defense  Department. 

It  strOces  me  that  when  the  Defense 
Department,  with  its  expert  assessment 
of  its  needs,  comes  to  Ccmgress  for  Kppco- 
prlBtions  in  the  amount  of  nearly  $17 
MUloa.  neariiy  one-sizth  of  our  national 


budget  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  ex- 
amine the  request  most  diligently. 

Instead  we  are  provided  a  bUl  iriildi 
not  only  accepts  the  refuests  of  the  De- 
fense Dq?artment  but  whldi  also  In- 
dudes  a  drastic  Increase  In  the  appro- 
prlations  requested  of  neariy  $1  taUllon. 

Ttmn  Is  always  a  rehietanoe  to  ques- 
tloa  defense  apending.  As  a  residt  the 
record  is  that  miUtary  spending  is  the 
largest  consumer  of  the  Amolcan  tax- 
payers' dollar,  enjoys  the  status  of  a 
sacred  cow  and  continues  to  go  un- 
checked and  impolloed  by  critical  oon- 
gresslonal  oommlttees.  To  add  an  addi- 
tional billion  dollars.  Is  an  unfortunate 
alternative,  because  there  Is  some  neces- 
sity to  ezerdse  restraint  In  the  dollars 
the  Federal  Oovemment  vends. 

It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me 
therefore  to  see  a  oongrnslonal  commit- 
tee rushing  in  to  spend  even  more  money 
than  the  mlUtary  experts  ask.  Farther. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Department  of  De- 
fense would  understate  its  own  critical 
needs.  It  is  particularly  distressing 
when  large  amounts  of  ad<ntlonal  funds 
recommended  by  the  committee  are  for 
programs  of  dubious  merit  and  commit 
us  to  programs  about  whldi  many  Amer- 
icans have  snlous  poll^  reservations, 
the  prereduction  moneys  recommended 
for  Nike  X  and  the  fluids  for  MOL  are 
two  examples  of  programs  that  have  not 
yet  been  fully  explained  to  or  aceepted 
by  the  Amertean  pei^lc  as  necessary  or 
desirable.  In  fact,  both  programs,  if  im- 
plemented, could  resolt  In  a  renewal  of 
the  arms  race  at  even  greater  costs  to 
American  taxpayers. 

It  is  (Jao  unfortunate  that  these 
spendthrift  recommendations  of  the 
committee  come  at  a  time  when  domes- 
tic programs  are  already  seriously  Jeop- 
ardised by  the  increasing  day-to-day 
costs  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
the  executive  branch  exeralsing  Congress 
prerogatives.  It  Is  a  question  which  has 
exercised  the  greatest  prudence.  In  this 
case,  I  think  Mr.  McNamara  has. 

While  there  Is  little  question  that  pres- 
ent world  conditions  do  not  permit  a 
drastic  reduction  In  the  funds  reqxiested 
by  the  Defense  Depurtment  for  military 
procurement— and  this  measure  wiU, 
therefore,  have  my  vote— there  is  grave 
question  that  the  defoise  and  weU-belng 
of  the  United  States  requires  the  in- 
creased spending  requested  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  know  that  I  «>eak  for  many 
Americans  concerned  with  questions  of 
war  and  peace  and  for  many  Wlsoonsln 
taxpayers  when  I  say  that  I  hope  the 
Senate  wfll  eiQmlnate  the  excess  written 
into  the  bm  by  the  House  committee  as 
wdl  as  examtne  DMst  dosdy  the  funds 
requested  by  the  Department.  I  cannot 
state  more  strongly  my  opposition  to  the 
addition  of  the  $931,100,000  to  this  bUl 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  general  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Cokgkxssioiiai.  Rsc- 
ou>,  I  rise  In  support  of  8.  2950.  for  de- 
fense procurement  and  research  and  de- 
velopnant  and  BlUtaiT  pay«  whldi  has 
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been  submitted  to  the  House  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivxisl,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

First  off,  may  I  associate  myself  with 
the  chairman's  avowed  viewpoint  that 
Congress  should  be,  and  Is,  the  authority 
for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  defense  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  that  In  Its  wisdom  it  should  ex- 
ercise its  power  to  study,  develw  and 
promote  specific  programs  which  It  deems 
to  be  In  the  national  Interest. 

To  argue  otherwise  Is  to  suggest  that 
the  only  real  purpose  of  the  UB.  Con- 
gress 1b  to  ainirove  methods  oi  raising 
fluids  suggested  by  the  administration 
and  to  approve  expenditures  of  fimds 
proposed  by  the  administration;  and, 
therefore,  to  be  subservient  to  the  ad- 
ministration, rather  than  In  full  partner- 
ship with  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment.  I  am  sure  no  Member 
worthy  of  his  vote  In  this  distinguished 
body  would  willingly  see  the  prerogative 
of  the  Congress  abandoned. 

Finally,  may  I  add  my  voice  to  those  of 
the  muiy  distinguished  Members  who 
serve  In  the  House  in  praising  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices for  his  contribution  to  this  body  and 
to  the  Nation. 

As  a  candidate  for  Congress  before  I 
was  elected  to  represent  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict last  fall,  I  sought  reassurance  and 
candid  advice  from  the  chairman  with 
regard  to  the  sUtus  of  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base. 

The  status  of  this  facility  is  Important 
to  the  econcMuy  of  my  area,  and  it  had 
been  put  under  a  cloud  of  some  doubt  by 
comments  made  by  some  who  sought 
nomination  In  that  primary.  The  chair- 
man was  good  enough  to  give  me  direct 
answers  to  direct  questions  and  to  ana- 
lyze matters  as  he  saw  them.  He  spoke 
freely  from  the  standpoint  of  natl(Hial  in- 
terest and  without  partisan  considera- 


tions, as  he  alwasrs  does  when  matters  In- 
volving our  national  defense  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. All  time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  substitute  committee 
amendment  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUvea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congres*  anembltd, 

TnXJI  1 — F«OCTTK«M«NT 

Sbc.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  dxirtng  the  fiscal  year  :9«7 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
as  authorized  by  law.  In  amounts  as  foUows: 
Aircraft 
For  aircraft:   for  the  Army,  •612,400,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  lilarlne  Corps,  •1,442,- 
200,000,  of  which  amount  •20,000.000  U  au- 
thorized  only   for   additional   aircraft   and 
electronic  equipment  to  be  used  for  expanded 
airborne  television  transmission  capablUtlee: 
for  the  Air  Force.  •4,067,600,000,  of  which 
amount  •56,000,000  la  authorized  only  for 
procurement  of.  at  tor  maintaining  a  pro- 
duction capability  for,  the  F-12  aircraft,  and 
•51,200,000  la  authorized  only  for  the  pro- 
curement of  CX-2  aircraft. 
MiaMes 
For  mlssUes:  for  the  Army,  •610.000,000,  of 
which    amount    •153,500,000    U    authorized 
only    for   preproduction    activities    for   the 
NIKE  X  anUbiailstlc  missile  system;  for  the 
Navy,   •367,700,000;    for   the   Marine   Corpe, 
•17,700,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  •1,189.600.000. 
Naval  vessels 
For  naval  vesseU:  for  the  Navy,  •1,879,- 
100,000.  of  which  amount  •127.800,000  is  au- 
thorized only  for  the  construction  of  a  nu- 
clear  powered   gvilded  missile  frigate,   and 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
during  fiscal  year  1967  •130,600.000  only  for 
the  construction  of  the  nuclear  power  guided 
missile  frigate  for  which  funds  were  author- 


ised under  PubUo  Law  89-37.  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  shall  proceed  with  the  design,  engi- 
neering, and  construction  of  the  two  nuclear 
powered  guided  missile  frigates  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Tracked  combat  vehicles 
For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Army, 
•359,200,000;  for  the  Uartne  Corpe,  •3,700,000. 

TtTLm    n SXSCABCH,    DKVKLOPMEMT,    TIBI,    AND 

■VAI.TTATION 

Szc.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1967 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law.  In  amounts 
as  follows: 

For  the  Army,  •1,681,700,000,  of  which 
amount  •431,400,000  Is  authorized  only  for 
continued  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  and  research,  development,  and 
tests  related  to  preproduction  activities  on 
the  Nike  X  antlballiatic  missile  system; 

For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine  Cwps) , 
•1,891,300,000.  of  which  amount  •26.600.000 
Is  authorized  only  for  the  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  of  the  medium- 
range  guided  missile  Condor  and  •8,000,000 
is  authorized  only  for  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation  related  to  the  Deep  Sub- 
mergence Program; 

For  the  Air  Force,  •3,221,500,000,  of  which 
amount  •22.800.000  Is  authorized  only  for  re- 
search and  development  related  to  the  Ad- 
vanced Manned  Strategic  Aircraft  and  saSO,- 
000,000  is  authorized  only  for  research  and 
development  related  to  the  Manned  Orbiting 
Laboratory;  and 

For  Defense  Agencies.  •459,059,000. 
Sec.  202.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  fiscal  year  1967  for  use  as  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  or  procurement  or  production 
related  thereto,  •125,000,000. 

TtrlX   in — PAT   OF  TBZ  tTKIFOBltXO   SBBVICBS 

Sec.  301.  SecUon  203(a)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  within 
each  pay  grade  are  set  forth  In  the  following 
tables: 


"Commiaaioned  officers 


Tears  o(  swvios  eompated  nnder  sectiOD  206 


TTaygrads 


O-10« 

o-«. 

0-8 

0-7 

0-6 

o-« 

o-« 

0-»« 

0-2». 

0-1  •- 


SorlMS     Over!      Overs 


n,  424. 10 
1,212. 10 
1,14I.M 
M».80 
70S.  80 
M2.W 
474.90 
441.  flO 
SU.70 
MS.  90 


Over  4 


OverO 


Overs 


$1,474.  to 

1,295.10 

1, 177. 80 

1.014.90 

778.70 

aei.fio 

577.80 
498.20 
430.80 
888.80 


•1,474.80 
1.828.80 

1.206.40 
1.014.90 
824. 10 
708.80 
ei«.80 
820.80 
601  SO 
42a  SO 


tl.474  50 

1.823.80 

1,205.40 

1.014.90 

824.10 

706.80 

618.80 

883.20 

821.40 

42a  80 


n.  474  50 

1,828.30 

1,206.40 

1,060.90 

82410 

706.60 

627.90 

611. 10 

532.60 

42a  80 


$1,530.60 

1.856.60 

1,206.10 

1,060.90 

824.10 

706.60 

656.10 

638.80 

532.50 

43a  SO 


Over  10 


Over  12 


81,530.60 

1,866.60 

1,296.10 

1,121.40 

824.10 

728.70 

Toaso 

667.20 
582.50 

«2aso 


$1,648.20 

1,412.70 

1,366.60 

1. 121. 40 

82410 

767.70 

789.80 

700.50 

582.50 

42a  SO 


Over  14 


$1,648.20 

1,412.70 

1,856.60 

1,177.50 

882.30 

818.70 

778.70 

717.60 

582.60 

42a  80 


Over  16 


$1,766.10 

1,530.60 

1.41X70 

1,205.10 

986.70 

880.20 

807.30 

717.60 

632.50 

42a  30 


Over  18 


$1,766.10 

1,530.60 

1.474.50 

1,384.80 

1,037.10 

930.60 

829.80 

717.60 

582.50 

420.30 


Over  30 


$1,888.70 

1,64a  20 

1,680.60 

l,884.jaH 

1,060.90 

968.60 

829.80 

717.60 

532.50 

420.30 


Over  22 


$1,888.70 

1,64&20 

1,692.40 

1,38180 

1,121.40 

992.40 

829.80 

717.60 

682.60 

4aaso 


Over  36 


$2,001.60 

1,766.10 

1,502.40 

1,38180 

1,216.60 

992.40 

829.80 

717.60 

532.60 

420.80 


Over  30 


$2,  oof  60 

1,766.10 

l,6Sa.lM 

1,88180 

1,216.80 

««2.40 

829.80 

717.60 

532.90 

420.30 


•4  WhOaaervtiisssCbalnnaaot  the  Joint  Chieb  Of  Staff,  Chief  Of  Staff  Of  the  Army, 
Chlel  ol  NaTslOiHnUons,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Fo«ee,  or  Comnundsnt  of  the 
l£to«  CMps.  baSe  H^tor  this  grade  is  $2,308.OO  legardlsM  of  cumaiatlve  yean  of 
isrviee  eompated  ODder  see.  106  of  this  UUa. 


"*  Does  not  apply  to  eommlssloDed  ofDoen  who  have 
4  yean'  active  service  ss  an  enlisted  member. 


been  credited  with  ov« 


"Commissioned  officers  who  have  been  credited  with  over  4  years'  active  service  as  an  enlisted  member 


"Fagr  grade 
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Over  33 
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•SL40 


Over  3$ 
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•1&80 
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•738. 10 

Til  88 

«L40 
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tan 


w-i — 

W-8— 

w-a— 
w-i — 


Scrl 


•448140 
488.88 

857.40 
298.80 


Overl 


•482, 
443. 

S87. 
S4X 


"Psygrkds 


T4 

K-8 — 

tJ 
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K-6 

tA. 
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M 

M 

I-l  (onder  4 
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Overl 
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Sic.  302.  Notwithstanding 
vision  of  law,  a  member 
of  a  uniformed  service  wIm  i 
entitled  to  retired  pay  oi 
the  effective  date  of  this 
titled  to  have  that  pay 
rstes  of  baste  pay  preae>lb4<  i 
tloa  of  this  UUe. 

Sac.  803.  The  provlaioui 
oome  effective  on  July  1, 
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141.00 
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«iao 

44140 
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887.00 
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887.00 
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887.  M 
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887.80 
838.00 
36X60 
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14.00 
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any  other  int>- 

f  onner  meniber 

InlUaUy  becomes 

retaliMr  pay  oa 

ttle  diaU  be  on- 

by  tte  first  seo- 


«» 


ooDiptited 


of  tUs  tttte  be- 


TITLK   IV — WBAPONf   STSRIfS 

flK.  401.  Sectkm  18S(o)  ktf  UUe  10,  United 

by  adding 


States  Code,  >•  hereby 
ue  following: 

"However,  notwl 
vision  of  this  Act  or 
retary  of  Defense  a 
prove  a  plan  to  InMlate 
tial  reduction   or 
weapons  system  TmlU 
teem  has  reported  all 

of  the  proposed  action  to  t^e  Oongreeo  of  tbm 
XlBMed  States  whUe  the  0<^ngrasa  is  in 
slon.    The  Congress  shall 
thereafter  advise  the 
through  the  Committee* 
of  the  Senate  and  House 
ieq>eettvely,  at  the 
Oommmees  oo  tba  pi 


any  other  pro- 

er  law.  the  8ee- 

tbt  direct  or  ap- 

sltoet  a  cubetan- 

1km  at  a  aiajor 

Becretaxy  at  De- 

pcrUaent  dataUa 


thin  ninety  days 

of  DefeBsa 

Amied  seinficee 

Reprcaantatlvea 

i^Bdattooe  oC  Iheaa 

aettoii." 

Ur.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  (dur- 
ing reading  of  the  hill) .  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consenit  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and|0pen  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAlf .  Is 
the  request  of  the  gentli 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objectli 

aMXNDmMT  Ol 

Mr.    EDWARDS 

Chairman,  I  otter  l.. 

The  Clerk  read  «B  fc 

Amendment  offered  bji  Ur.  »..«>«.  »^ 
AWiama:  On  pe«e  «,  iijs*  lo,  eiaaii«e  the 
■ratloolon  to  a  ~>'"'"-  aad  add  "glvliig  due 
ngard  la  all  such  rMeuch  prognuas  to 
benellte  which  may  accrue  I  therefrom  to  the 
American  Merchant  Marmo;*'. 


objection  to 
fzom  South 


I  todsy 


Mr.    EDWARDS    of 
<^i»irxnMa,  one  of  the 
«Mlng  tWt  N«tton  _ 
of  the  deterionitton 
'Bci'chant  marine. 

Tbemerehant  Baring, . 
uie  Defense  Department, 


ion  c^ 


tAlabama.     Mr. 

fgreat  problems 
Is  the  problem 
our  American 


it  not  a  pari  (tf 
although  It  Is 


rmmmnniy  referred  to  as  the  "fourth 
aim  of  defense"  in  this  Nation.  In  fact. 
It  Is  becsMise  of  the  needs  of  defense  that 
I  personally  can  go  along  with  subsidies 
for  our  Americas  merchant  marine.  De- 
fense needs  are  the  very  basis  for  mer- 
chant marine  subsidies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  merchant 
marine  Is  carrying  less  than  9  percent 
of  our  own  commerce,  ajid  to  me  this 
is  shocJrlng.  We  rank  about  12th  as  a 
shipbuilding  nation  and  this  to  me  is 
difigraoef uL  Our  merchant  marine  Is 
slowly  sinklns  into  a  aea  of  bureaucratie 
twaddle,  amd  no  policy  seons  to  be  forth- 
coming from  the  administration  which 
will  bring  us  out  of  this  chaos  and  con- 
fusion. Secietaxy  of  Defense  MeNamara 
says  the  merchant  marine  is  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  Defense  Department: 
but  I  say  it  wHl  never  be  adeouate  as 
long  as  we  must  charter  foreign-flag 
ships  to  carry  supplies  to  our  boys  In 
Vlebum. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  the  Navy  can  perform 
a  real  service  to  this  country  and  its 
proud  merchant  marine  by  giving  due 
regard  in  all  its  research  programs  to 
benefits  which  may  accrue  therefrom  to 
the  American  merchant  marine.  TbaX 
is  the  pwpose  ol  this  amendment.  The 
Air  Force  does  much  which  works  to  the 
benefit  of  the  sdrline  Industry.  The 
Navy  can  do  much  which  will  give  the 
American  merchant  marine  some  greatly 
needed  help  as  a  result  of  its  research 
program. 

This  is  an  uncomplicated  amendment, 
but  it  can  be  a  great  first  step  toward 
revitalizing  our  merchant  marine.  I  urge 
its  ad(9tion. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  genUenam. 

Mr.  BATB8.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  explained  this  lunendment  to 
me.  We  have  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment on  this  side. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlonioi  yldd? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  chairman. 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
have  likewise  discussed  this  tmiendment 
with  the  gentleman. 

This  amendment  Is  designed  to  help 
oar  mwchant  marine,  aiid  I  must  ap- 
plaud the  gentlonan  from  *'«*«fl— -  It 
will  give  our  reaeaicfa  depaoiinent  an 
opportanlty  to  do  something  about  this 
dwindling  merdiant  marine.  We  gladly 
accept  the  amen<lment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  (juestlon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleBian 
from  Alabuna  [Mr.  Ebwasimb]. 

The  ammdment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHtOSS.  BCr.  CSmlrman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  ask  a  question 
or  two  concerning  the  present  status  of 
the  F-111,  the  plane  that  was  supposed 
to  go  both  ways,  that  is,  operate  cdl  car- 
rier decks  and  land  based. 

What  is  the  status  of  the  F-111?  bit 
capable  now  of  being  flown  in  comt>at 
off  carrier  decks  or  is  it  too  heavy  for 
this  purpose? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Tbey 
are  having  problems  in  this  area.  Tha 
Hubert  siAcommlttee  has  made  someTce- 
ommendatlons.  that  additional  Inqidrtes 
be  made  into  the  F-lll  program.  But 
generaHy,  the  F-lll  is  coming  almg.  I 
think  the  Navy  version  Is  a  iiWt  heavy. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  will  do.  It  1b  bUII 
In  tJie  development  stage. 

Let  me  say  this  to  tte  genOeraan.  No- 
body living  (»■  dead  ever  built  am  airplane 
in  less  than  S  ytmn.  This  pten*  Is  not 
due  yet,  I  do  not  care  what  th»  DOD 
tells  you. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  k  not  dtw  yet?  Does 
the  genQemam  saqr  this  plane  is  not 
due  yet? 

Mr.  RIVERS  ot  South  Carolina.  It 
cannot  be  due  because  it  has  zsot  been 
bom  long  enoogh. 

Mr.  OFROSB.  Is  tliere  no  plauie  in  be- 
ing?   Is  there  no  operartlonal  F-lllt 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Sooth  Caxtdinla.  I 
thizdc  tbtj  have  gome  ezpertmentads  fly- 
ing. TMs  plane  is  going  to  be  all  right 
for  certain  tilings  and  we  have  a  num- 
ber  of  them  flying.  But  as  am  opera- 
tional plane,  its  time  has  not  come.  TUs 
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Is  what  I  am  trying  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  QROSS.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  gentlonan  means  when  he  says 
we  have  the  plane  but  its  time  has  not 
come. 

Now  this  is  quite  a  long  story  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  asked  Secretary  McNamara  tor 
a  plane  that  could  be  flown  off  carrier 
decks  as  well  as  land  based;  to  serve 
both  purposes.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  McNamara  awarded  the  contract 
to  a  company  which.  It  was  evident  at 
the  time,  could  not  ivoduce  a  dtial  pur- 
pose plane. 

Now  I  am  trying  to  learn  the  status  of 
this  contract.  How  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  have  gone  down  the 
drain:  and  whether  we  have  any  right 
to  expect  that  this  proposed  dual  pur- 
pose plane  will  ever  come  into  being  un- 
der the  $6  Mllion  dollar  contract  that 
was  awarded  to  General  Dynamics  at 
Fort  Wwth,  Tex. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
would  like  to  read  this  to  the  gentle- 
man: 

The  development  and  testtng  of  tbe  F-111 
•licntft  b«a  preceded  subatanttally  *s  pro- 
grunmed. 

KIght  air  force  F-111-A's  and  3  navy  11-B'a 
were  deUvered  through  January,  1066.  AU 
were  deUvered  on  schedule. 

Over  500  night  test  hours  have  been  flown 
with  auooeasful  flights  up  to  the  maximum 
eonttnuous  designed  speed  at  altitudes  above 
BO.000  feet. 

Let  me  say  this — and  this  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  say  to  the  gentleman — that  the 
test  models  have  came  off  the  line.  They 
ai«  testing  them.  As  to  whether  they 
will  be  operaUonal.  I  Just  do  not  know 
when  they  will  be  cw)erational— I  Just  do 
not  know.  I  pray  America  will  not 
someday  have  to  suffer  because  of  any 
plane  unable  to  fulfill  its  alleged  capabil- 
ities.   I  want  an  AMSA — and  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  think  that  as 
badly  as  we  need  a  new  supersonic  fighter 
pUne 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 


gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  may  have  5  ad- 
dlticmal  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  need  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  was 
trying  to  say  in  my  prepared  statement 
that  we  do  not  have  a  new  airplane.  We 
Just  do  not  have  a  new  airplane. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  correct.  That  la 
why  I  am  deeidy  concerned  about  what 
has  happened  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Ex- 
cept the  F-12.  Earlier  I  spoke  about  the 
fast  plane  that  wUl  make  2.000-plus 
miles  an  hour.  This  Is  what  we  are  con- 
cerned with.  We  do  not  have  an  im- 
proved manned  interceptor.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  the  F-111  will  do  what  some 
people  say  it  will  do.  But  as  yet  it  has 
not  done  it.  and  I  do  not  know  when  it 
will  do  it  if  it  wiU  do  it.  Certainly  it  will 
be  a  good  alii>lsuie.  I  am  sure  of  that,  but 


I  do  not  believe  In  my  heart  that  it  will 
ever  do  what  some  peoide  say  that  it  will 

do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  what  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  requested  that  the  plane  do,  al- 
though the  contract  was  awarded  by 
McNamara  on  the  basis  that  it  would  be 
a  dual-purpose  plane. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  accepted  this 
plane,  as  shown  in  the  testimony  before 
the  Hubert  committee.  The  reason  they 
accepted  the  plan  Is  that  there  was  not 
anything  else  to  accept.  They  took  it  as 
an  interim  plane  and  not  as  a  permanent 
answer  to  the  B-52. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh.  yes,  there  was  an- 
other plane  that  they  could  accept, 
which,  according  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  would  have  been  a  dual-purpose 
plane.  I  do  not  want  to  prolong  this  dls- 
cusfjon  for  the  hour  is  late,  but  is  it  my 
firm  conviction  that  had  the  gentleman 
been  the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  at  the  time  this  con- 
tract was  awarded,  and  with  the  support 
that  he  is  given  by  the  members  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
their  interest  in  maintaining  tiie  inde- 
pendence of  Congress  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— had  those 
things  prevailed,  and  had  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  not  been  in 
the  status  of  an  appendage  of  the  Penta- 
gon— we  would  have  had  them  on  the 
way.  We  would  have  had  on  the  way  a 
dual-purpose  plane  for  the  defense  of 
this  country,  something  that  we  badly 

Along  with  others  who  have  spoken,  I 
appreciate  the  dedicatlm  that  the  gen- 
tlemim  from  South  Carolina  has  given 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  to 
his  work,  and  the  support  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  given  to  him. 
We  would  have  a  brighter  day  in  the  de- 
fense picture  in  this  country  had  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  been  the 
chairman  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
am  not  deserving  of  what  you  said,  but 
let  me  say  this  to  you:  So  help  me  God. 
we  are  going  to  have  a  follow-on  bomber 
if  it  kills  me.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
the  B-111  is  the  answer.  This  is  not 
possible.  I  do  not  care  what  anyone 
says.  I  cannot  and  must  not  enter  into 
the  controversy  of  the  award  of  the 
TFX  contract.  That  was  before  my 
time.  I  get  enough  trouble.  As  you  see, 
trouble  picks  me  out  of  the  crowd.  Do 
not  get  me  any  further. 

Let  me  say  this  to  you:  If  I  live,  I  am 
determined  to  get  my  Nation  a  bomber. 
We  have  too  many  of  our  eggs  in  the 
missile  basket  now.  This  ootild  be  our 
end. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  saying  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
are  always  right:  that  the  military  is  al- 
ways right,  or  that  Congress  Is  always 
right.  What  I  am  saying  Is  that  if  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  merit  their  exist- 
ence, they  ought  to  be  protected  by  Con- 
gress when  they  are  right.  When  a  man 
puts  on  a  uniform  in  the  service  of  his 


country,  it  should  not  mean  he  has  to 
put  a  zipper  on  his  lips. 

We  cannot  have  a  defense  system  in 
this  country  unless  we  work  In  partner- 
ship with  the  military.  Instead  of  such 
men  as  General  LeMay  being  put  cm  pro- 
bation for  1  year:  on  notice  that  he 
would  be  through  because  he  supported 
the  specifications  for  a  dual  purpose 
TFX  plane  that  would  fly,  and  compel- 
ling such  men  as  Admiral  Anderson,  also 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  that  time, 
to  walk  the  plank  as  other  admirals  have 
been  made  to  walk  the  plank,  they  should 
be  protected  in  telling  the  truth.  This 
form  of  punishment  must  be  ended,  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  and  his  com- 
mittee will  end  It. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  c<Hne  to  the  end 
of  the  debate.  I  most  sincerely  tell  the 
Members  again  how  much  I  have  appre- 
ciated their  coweration  today,  and  I 
mean  that— every  word. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  remarks  will  be  brief  as  it  is  late 
In  the  day  and  many  of  us  have  other 
commitments,  and  besides,  so  many  ap- 
pnH>riate  compliments  have  already  been 
iMdd  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

But  I  do  want  to  express  my  personal 
friendship  for  Mbnbel  Rivxrs  and  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  fine  manner  in 
which  he  has  handled  the  bill  <m  the  floor 
today.  He  has  demonstrated  that  he  is 
knowledgeable  in  the  Intricate  and  com- 
plicated area  of  national  defense  policy. 
He  has  shown  beyond  any  doubt  what- 
soever that  he  is  the  master  of  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
is  not  wily  deeply  concerned  and  inter- 
ested in  our  national  security  but  he  Is 
determined  to  Insure  that  the  Congress 
be  permitted  to  exercise  its  lawful  au- 
thority in  this  area.  He  has  carried  the 
ball  for  the  Congress  in  donanding  that 
it  be  permitted  to  exercise  Its  own  inde- 
pendent Judgment  which  Is  the  proper 
role  for  the  Congress  to  plsor. 

I  feel  strongly  that  we  owe  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  our  deepest 
congratulations  and  applause. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  gentleman.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    TTie  question  is  on 

the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Dbnt.  Chairman  of  the  ComnJttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  U»e 
"Onion,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bui 
(S.  2«60)  to  authorise  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1987  for  procure- 
ment of  ahrcraft,  mlasUee.  naval  vwseis. 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles.  »nd^J«" 
search,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
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for  the  Armed  Forces.  1 1  »d  for  other  pur 
poses,  pursuant  to  Hov  e  e  Resolution  859, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adapted  by  the  Com' 
mlttee  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAEXaR.  Ui^^er  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is 

The  question  is  on 

The  amendment  wu 

The  SPEAKER, 
the  third  reading  of  tH^  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered!  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  Itbird  time, 

The  SPEAKER.  Th^ {question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Bir.  RIVERS  of  Soiilh  Carolina.  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  that  I  derpknd  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  jreas  and  nays  W^re  ordered. 

The  question  was  jttiken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  356.  nays 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No. 


iered. 
amendment. 

to. 
question  is  on 


AbblM 
Adair 


Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Olenn 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Arends 
Aahbrook 
Ashler 
Atplnall 
Ayres 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 


BoUlng 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brock 


Broomfleld 
Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 
BroyhUl.  N.O. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Btirton,Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  wia. 
CabeU 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
CeUer 

Obamberlaln 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
CleveUnd 
Clevenger 
Oohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Oonte   ' 
Oooley 
Cormsa 
Oraley 
Cramer 


TEAS— HB6 

Culver 

Cunnlngfa^n 

Cxutln 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

DavlB,Oa. 

Davla,  WU. 

delaGNu^ 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan,  0^. 

Duncan,  ^^^''i- 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Bdmondadi  i 

Bdwards. .  ^  la. 

Edwards,  ( ;  illf . 

Edwards,  lit. 

Evans,  Co|Q. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Famaley 

Famum 

PasceU 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Oer^^  B. 

Ford, 

WUIlamD. 
Foimtain 
Fraser 
FrellnghuMen 
Frtedel 
Fulton.  Pd. 
Fulton.  T^i^, 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Oarmata 
Gatblngs 
OlaUno 
Olbbona 
OUUgan 
Gonzales 
Ooodell 
Orabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Or^, 
Green,  Pa[ 
GrelgK 
Orlder 
Orlfflths 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Gumey 
Hagan,  04. 
Hagen.  OaUf . 
Haley    ^^ 
HaU 
Halpem 
^^"ilttflffi 


S,  not  voting  73, 


Hanley 


Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H«bert 

Hechler 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

HoUand 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

jsrman 

jennlnci 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Oallf . 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.O. 

Karsten 

Karth 

E:astenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  K.T. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

KluczynaU 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kupfefman 

Laird 

lAndnun 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long.lid. 

Love 

McClory 

McOuUoch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFaU 

McOratb 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 


MaUllard 


Marsh 

Martin,  Hebr. 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Mlchd 

Mmer 


Mlnlah 

iunk 

Mlnshall 

Mise 

MoeUer 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Moshw 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Matcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Klx 

O'Konskl 

01sen.Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

O'Nein,  1 

Ottlnger 

Paissman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Plckls 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Po3 

Pool 

Price 

Purcell 


Brown,  Calif. 


Quia 

QuUlen 

Race 

RandaU 

Redlln 

Rees 

Reld,m. 

ReM,  N.T. 

ReUd 

Relnecke 

Reenlck 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  8.O. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roeenthal 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Batterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.Onge 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebdl 

Scbwelker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Bkublts 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

KAYS— a 

Curtis 


Btaggeia 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Teague,  Oalit. 

Teague.  Tez. 

Tenser 

Thomas 

Thompaon,  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

tniman 

VanDeerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

WatUns 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Younger 
Zablockl 
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Abemethy 

Ashmore 
Baring 
Bolton 
Buchanan 
CahUl 
Callaway 
Cederberg 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Conyers 
Corben 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 
Dom 
Dulskl 
EUsworth 
Brlenbom 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Farbsteln 
Flno 
Flynt 


Fogarty 

Oettys 

GUbert 

HaUeck 

Hardy 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Mo. 

ICrebs 

McCarthy 

McEwen 

MacOregor 

Mackle 

Madden 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Matsuxiaga 

Meeda 


O'Hara,  Mich. 

PoweU 

Pudnaki 

Rhodea,  Arts. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Senner 

Sickles 

Bikes 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stafford 

Taylor 

Thompson,  N.J. 

ToU 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Mlsas 

White,  Idt^o^ 

WUllams 

WyaU 

Young 


the  following 


Midter 
Murphy,  m. 
Murray 
O'Brien 
O'Hara,  m. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  clerk  announced 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  OUbert  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  CahlU. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Maasa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Matsimaga  with  Mr.  Stafford.   ' 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Callaway. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Walker  of 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  BCr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  nunols  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  MoBwen. 

Mr.  Multar  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 


Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 
Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  O'Brlan  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  PudnsU  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 
Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Brlenbom. 
Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 
Mr.  Fofl^y  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Slkea  with  Mr.  Sickles. 
Mr.  ToU  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  DiUskl  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
BIr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Meeds. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Bllnols  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Krebs  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr.  Mackle  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Roncallo. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Ibwa.  • 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Young. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  authorize  i4)proprlatlon8  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1987  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  maintain  pari^ 
between  military  and  civilian  pay.  and 
for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  extend  their  ronarks  on  S. 
2950.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from  South 
Candina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TREASURY-POST  OFFICE  DEPART- 
MENT8  APPROPRIATIONS— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr.  STEED  submitted  a  conference  re- 
port and  statonent  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
14268)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  indQ>endent  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1987,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


INTIMIDATION  IN  BOND  DRIVE 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  YOX7NGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jo- 
seph Young,  who  specializes  in  writing 
articles  on  civil  service  employees,  wrote 
a  most  astcHilshing  column  In  tine  Wash- 
ington Star  of  June  13  entitled  "UJS.  Em- 
ployees Cite  Threats,  Intimidation  in 
Bcmd  Drive."  It  certainly  Is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  respect  and  confldenee  In 
which  our  coimtry  Is  held  by  the  employ- 
ees if  it  Is  true  that  the  President, 
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through  the  power  of  his  office,  must  In- 
timidate and  threaten  the  employees  to 
sign  up  for  savtngB  bcaid«  deductions. 

Just  what  right  has  the  Presidenk.  or 
any  member  of  the  executive  6eitmrt- 
ment.  to  ask  the  employees  of  the 
Government  to  put  their  savings  In 
Government  bonds  paying  4.15  percent 
when  the  same  Government  Is  Issuing 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion partidpi^lon  certificates  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the 
Oovemmott  at  a  coupon  rate  of  6%  per- 
cent. Is  there  any  wonder  that  such  a 
procedure  would  cause  anyone  to  hesi- 
tate to  buy  savings  bonds.  The  wonder 
is  that  the  people  who  do  hold  savings 
bonds  are  not  perstiaded  to  cash  them  in 
and  reinvest  them  In  these  participation 
certificates  at  more  than  1^  increase  in 
Interest. 

Recently  I  have  had  some  letters  from 
constituents  complaining  about  acts  of 
the  Government  which  are  gradually  de- 
stroying their  business,  yet  they  will  not 
publicly  state  their  complaints  for  fear 
of  Increased  retaliation  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. Just  what  is  happening  in  this 
country  to  cause  our  people  to  fear  their 
Government?  It  seems  to  me  that  his- 
tory points  to  the  fact  that  when  such 
ideas  on  the  part  of  citizens  occur  it  is 
the  beginning  of  dictatorships. 

Apparently  the  only  place  the  citizen 
can  express  himself  without  fear  of  in- 
timidation Is  In  the  ballot  booth  come 
this  November  and  apparently  the  re- 
sults of  this  election  is  going  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  trend  of  creating  fear 
in  the  minds  of  our  people  of  their  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  continue  or  whether 
there  is  going  to  be  some  relief. 
Mr.  Young's  column  follows: 
V.a.  Wupvo-na  Cm  Tbbeats.  Intimidation 
IN  Bond  Dkivx 
(By  Joseph  Toting) 
Th«r«   f   numerous   complaints   among 
federal  employes  about  being  prenured   to 
partlcli>ate  In  the  government's  IBSfi  savings 
bond  drive. 

The  employes  report  that  they  are  being 
threatened  and  Intimidated  by  their  super- 
Tlaon,  who  In  turn  are  under  pressure  from 
tbslr  bosses  who  are  under  the  gun  from  the 
Whits  Houss  to  maks  the  drive  a  success. 

The  "loyalty"  of  those  who  refuse  to  buy 
savings  bonds  also  Is  being  questioned. 

President  Johnsgn  has  apparently  made 
It  a  matter  of  personal  preeUge  that  the  gov- 
ernment's savings  bond  drive  this  year  be  a 
issnnnfllng  success.  And  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Lawmtos  O'Brien,  who  U  chairman  of 
the  President's  savings  bond  campaign,  is 
handling  the  drive  with  the  vigor  and  deter- 
mination he  used  to  use  In  directing  John  F. 
Kennedys  political  campaigns. 

In  a  letter  to  all  department  and  agency 
heads,  O'Brien  set  the  tone  of  the  campaign 
when  be  said: 

"The  President  personally  Is  foUowlng  the 
progress  of  this  campaign  and  he  wUl  accept 
nothing  less  than  the  minimum  Immediate 
goal  of  75  percent,"  O'Brien  said. 

The  PMO  went  on  to  say  that  Johnson 
•"wVa  consider  adequate  iiothing  leas  than 
nattetloa  of  oar  long-rangs  goal  of  M  per- 
ouit,  and  win  be  aatls&sd  with  nothing  less 
than  aehlsiTsment  o<  the  100  percent  rvoord 
estsMlahad  by  the  Whits  House." 

Employes  say  the  pressure  of  this  year's 
savings  bond  drive  la  much  greater  than  In 
previous  years'  campaigns  or  In  tTnlted  Olv- 
ers  Fund  or  health  agencies  campaigns. 


The  employes  say  they  are  being  threatened 
with  denial  at  jiromotloiu  or  even  loss  of 
Jobs  l^  they  don't  sign  up  to  buy  bonds. 

At  th«  national  Inatttatas  at  BMlth.  40 
guards  ecmplalned  that  one  at  their  suparlon 
thieatsned  to  "make  life  miserable"  for  them 
If  they  dldnt  come  through. 

At  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  one 
memo  questioned  the  "loyalty"  of  those  em- 
ployes who  refused  to  buy  savings  bonds. 

At  Commerce,  Secretary  John  Connor  In- 
formed recalcitrant  employvs  that  there  will 
be  "a  personal  canvass"  of  them  to  see  why 
they  are  not  supporting  "this  Important  pro- 
gram." 

In  other  agencies,  employes  are  being  re- 
quired to  write  memorandums  to  explain 
why  they  are  not  purchasing  bonds. 

The  whole  situation  has  angered  a  lot  of 
government  employes.  Including  those  who 
agreed  to  buy  savings  bonds  because  of  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  them. 

Some  employes  say  their  financial  situa- 
tion Is  such  that  they  can't  aSord  to  buy  sav- 
ings bonds.  Others  say  they  want  to  Invest 
their  money  In  stocks  and  other  securities 
that  will  bring  them  a  greater  return,  Still 
others  say  they  just  dont  like  to  be  pressured 
Into  doing  things. 

And  there  are  those  who  say  they  disap- 
prove of  the  President's  Viet  Nam  poUdea 
and  dont  want  to  do  anything  that  would 
give  Impetus  to  them. 

One  astute  Commerce  employe  got  around 
the  pleasure  by  signing  up  to  purchase  sav- 
ings bonds  starting  In  June,  1967.  It  appar- 
ently satisfied  hso-d-preased  Commerce  offi- 
cials who  listed  him  as  one  who  Joined  the 
campaign. 

UJ3.  SUPREME  COURT  AUTHORITY 


tutional"  by  not  more  than  live  men. 
often  with  four  dissenting. 

Amending  our  CmasUtu^n  to  require 
two-thirds  vote  before  an  act  ttf  Con- 
gress can  be  declared  unomstitutkmal 
would  certainly  {Movent  capricious  or 
emotional  decisions.  This  does  not  seon 
burdensome  to  me,  particularly  when  12 
persons  on  a  Jiny  are  required  to  render 
unanimous  decisions  in  order  to  convict 
1  person  for  a  violation  of  our  criminal 
laws. 

Decisions  affecting  190  mlllloD  persons 
might  well  merit  a  consensus  of  at  least 
six  out  of  nine  Justices. 

The  fact  that  the  Supreme  Cburt  on 
yesterday  rendned  anoUier  5-to-4  land- 
mark decision,  further  hindering  our 
IDollce  officials  and  law  enforcement,  al- 
though not  involving  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality, also  points  up  again  the 
sharp  split  among  the  Justices  <xi  the 
Supreme  Court  as  now  constituted. 

This  most  recent  decision  is  a  further 
limitation  in  the  area  of  police  enforce- 
ment which  commenced  with  the  render- 
ing of  the  Mallory  decision  in  1957. 
There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  by  the 
Court  in  the  Interest  of  the  lawbreakers 
and  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  law- 
abiding. 

In  any  event,  I  have  today  introduced 
a  joint  resolution  prtHWdng  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  requiring  the  Supreme 
Court  to  have  at  least  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority to  declare  any  law  imconstltu- 
tlonal. 


Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
10  years  the  UjS.  Supreme  Court  has 
been  rendering  landmark  decistois  vast- 
ly altering  the  foundati(ms  of  what  was 
believed  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
time-worn  doctrine  of  "stare  decisis." 
meaning  "precedent  by  previous  deci- 
sions." apparent!^  has  gone  tty  the 
boards. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
icans are  law-abiding  citizens  who  re- 
spect authority  and  obey  the  law,  even 
thoujgh  they  may  disagree.  However, 
where  constitutionality  is  involved,  the 
pr<H)riety  of  "one-man  rule"  of  Amer- 
ican life  is  being  questioned  more  fre- 
quently. Plve-to-four  split  in  decisions 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  time  and  again, 
clearly  demonstrates  the  complete  lack 
of  unanimity  If  not  the  imcertalnty  of 
the  Court  on  key  matters  of  law. 

It  seems  to  me  where  the  Court  is 
called  upon  to  rule  upon  constitution- 
ality, it  should  be  required  that  at  least 
two-thirds  or  six  of  the  nine  Justices 
must  agree  before  the  law  of  the  land 
can  be  conpletely  reversed.  This,  in 
itself,  would  require  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

Acts  of  Congress  are  the  result  of  long 
arduous  hours  of  legislation  study,  testi- 
mony of  witnesses,  deliberation,  debate, 
and  vote  by  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
as  well  as  approved  by  the  Executive. 

This  process  now  can  be  and  is  nul- 
lified by  a  determination  of  "unconstl- 


PR0P06ED    FEDERAL    BANK    FOR 
RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  an  article  by  Ray- 
mond Moley  that  appeared  in  the  May  30 
issue  of  Newsweek.  It  explains  briefly 
and  pointedly  the  real  nature  and  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  Federal  Bank  for 
Rural  Electric  Systems. 

Propcments  of  the  bank  claim  that  It 
Is  essential  for  meeting  the  growing  capi- 
tal needs  of  those  systems.  Yet  it  Is 
apparent  that  if  the  Rural  Electric  Ad- 
ministration cooperatives  were  limited  to 
the  original  purpose  they  were  intended 
to  serve  when  the  REA  was  established 
30  years  ago,  they  would  have  no  very 
great  need  for  additional  capital. 

Now  98  percent  of  the  Nation's  farms 
have  central  station  electrld^,  more 
than  half  of  them  being  served  by  REA 
cooperatives.  Whatever  further  expan- 
sion of  the  cooperatives'  rural  electric 
service  may  be  needed  can  to  a  large  ex- 
tent be  financed  from  their  earnings. 
The  supposed  need  for  a  bank  fewr  rural 
electric  systems  evidently  assumes  a 
broad  expansion  in  the  generating  and 
transmission  field  that  would,  for  the 
most  part,  simply  compete  with  the 
power  supply  facilities  of  noncooperatlve 
companies. 
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I  have  commented  bejtpre  on  the  great 
advantages  alretuly  aoterded  the  REA 
cooperatives  by  the  Fedi  sral  Govemmoit. 
Unlike  the  noncooperat  l^e  riectrle  com- 
panies, they  are  exempf  from  the  cor- 
poration Income  tax  a^d  they  are  fi- 
nanced by  money  boijtpwed  from  the 
Federal  Government  atipnly  2  percent — 
while  the  Govemmentj  now  must  pay 
nearly  5  percent  on  its]  current  borrow- 
ings from  the  public.  A  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced on  January  6,  llljis — HS..  1738 — 
would  put  an  end  to  thl  ijfantastic  2-per- 
cent subsidy.  <  * 

Mr.  Moley  has  street 4d  the, potential 
for  monopoly  that  wqiild  exist  if  the 
present  proposal  for  a|  bank  for  rural 
electric  systems  were  adapted.  He  says 
of  it:  [j 

When  and  if  the  co-opisi  gain  control  (of 
the  bank],  this 'huge  fi4Snclal  Institution 
would  be  completely  Indepondent  of  the  gov- 
ernment but  retain  aU  ttte  privileges  orig- 
inally accorded  it  as  a  government  agency. 

This  surpasses  any  prttloua  example  of 
government  competltlmi 
owned  business.    Ultlmat 
the  co-ops  coxUd  absorb 
petition. 


«Hth  an  Inveetor- 
y  the  bank  and 
destroy  all  oom- 


I  commend  this  brief 
to  you,  as  follows: 

Amotkb  Co-op 
(By  Raymond 
Thirty  years  ago  Coni 
Rural  Electrification  Ai 
designed  to  provide  eli 


It  cogent  article 

;T7TCR 

Blloley) 

estobllahed  the 

latratlon.    It  was 

service  to  farm- 


electrlc  oo-ops 

and  affluence. 

Their  orlgl- 

achleved,  for 


era  remote  from  the  lines  I  ^f  private  ooo^m- 
nies.  Co-ope  pay  only  S{  percent  for  the 
money,  although  as  tlmp  has  passed  the 
Treasury  has  had  to  paylmuch  more  In  Its 
borrowings. 

Nourished  by  this  sut 
have  grown  In  number. 
There  are  nearly  1,000  of 
nal  purpose  has  long  slnc«i  I 
electricity  is  now  within  <tfeach  of  substan- 
tially every  farm  owner. 

Hence,  the  co-opw  have  thrust  their  opera- 
tions into  urban  and  suburban  areas  and  Into 
the  Industrial  market.  Sdme  of  their  opera- 
tions go  well  beyond  seUl4g  electricity. 

But  they  have  no  intention  ot  giving  up 
the  3  per  cent  subsidy  cruteh,  and  every  year 
the  REA  demands  more  le  adlng  money  from 
Congress.  For  fiscal  1907  1^  will  be  appnud- 
mately  $366  million. 

Because  of  growing  erliltilsm  of  this  sub- 
■Idy,  the  co-ops'  lobbylni  t\  agency,  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric 
tlon,  has  planned  for 
crutch  to  supplement  tl^^ 
mately  to  get  free  from 


One  version  of  this  schi  «e  Is  In  a  bill  In- 


by    Congressman 


troduced    In    the    House 
^ousx.    A  somewhat  dlffe^t  one  is  the  Ad- 
ministration's plan,  emant;ing  from  the  D»- 
P*rtment  of  Agriculture 
duced  by  Chairman  Ooour  r 


on  Agrlculttire. 
Istratlon  plan. 


The  folio  I  Lng  Is  the  Admln- 


A  KBW  ranBA!. 


There  would  be  created 
"^ural  Electrification  Ai 
ok  a  'Tederal  Bank  for 
*«ns."    Into  the  account 
*11  money  received  In 
*o-op«  and  Interest,  all 
I»«perty  held  by  the  REA 
'<»  electrification  loans. 

The  bank  woiUd  have 
jour  would  be  officers  of 
*y  tt»e  Secretary.  The  ,. 
"''"oiiin  would  eventoall] 
Kwers  holding  Claas  B  st  i 
«tor  of  the  RBA  wouU 
•ntor  of  ths  bank. 


eratlve 
Ingenious 
REA  and  ulU- 
entlrely. 


(DA)    and  Intro- 
of  the  Committee 


n  the  Treasury  a 

and  In  the 

Itbral  Electric  Sys- 

p^uld  be  deposited 

of  loans  to 

liotes,  bonds  and 

all  ^pro|>rlatloas 


Ac<dunt, 


l^»  i:  rment 


4  board  of  seven. 

the  DA  appointed 

V  three  board 

elected  by  bor- 

The  admlnls- 

also  be 


W4     fUn 

e   akhi 
01]^ 

sti^ 


Every  year  for  fifteen  yean  the  bank  would 
receive  gSO  mllltnn  from  the  account  and 
would  pay  for  this  with  its  daas  A  stock. 
ThiiB,  It  would  receive  4780  million  by  1981. 
Every  borrower  from  ths  bank  would  have 
to  buy  Class  B  voting  stock  In  an  amount 
equal  to  6  per  cent  of  Its  loan.  Also,  Class  O 
and  D  stock  oould  be  bought  for  Investment. 
The  general  Idea  la  that  sometime,  by  and 
by,  the  Class  A  stock  would  be  bought  back 
and  eliminated,  and  the  holders  of  the  other 
stock  would  ovm  the  bank  and  thus  get  the 
government  out— except  for  the  perennial 
loans  by  the  REA.  Nobody  knows  when  this 
would  happen. 

DSBICN   rOK   ICONOPOLT 

The  bank  would  be  exempt  from  super- 
vision by  all  state  authorities,  and  presum- 
ably from  supervision  by  the  Comptrcdler  of 
the  Currency.  It  would  pay  no  Federal  In- 
come tax,  and  the  co-ops,  as  before,  would 
have  similar  exemptions. 

The  REA  would  still  operate.  As  l<mg  as 
Congress  should  approve.  It  would  lend  at  2 
percent.  Presumably,  the  bank  would  lend 
at  various  rates  of  interest  c«i  a  50-year  basis. 

The  big  source  of  capital  would  be  deben- 
tures to  be  sold  In  amounts  ten  times  the 
capital  of  the  b«mk.  Thus,  by  1081  the  bank 
woiUd  have  capital  assets  of  nearly  410  bU- 
llon.  The  debentures  would  not  q>eclflcaUy 
be  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  government, 
but  if  the  bank  at  any  time  should  be  unable 
to  pay  Interest  or  principal.  It  could  borrow 
for  such  purposes  from  the  Treasury.  Iheee 
debentures  would  thus  be  made  attractive 
^or  private  Investors.  When  and  If  the  oo- 
ops  gain  control,  thla  huge  financial  Institu- 
tion would  be  completely  mdependent  of  the 
government  but  retain  all  the  privileges 
ort^nally  aooorded  It  as  a  government 
agency. 

This  surpasses  anV  previous  example  of 
government  competition  with  an  Investor- 
owned  business,  intimately  the  bank  and  the 
oo-ops  could  absorb  or  destroy  aU 
competition. 

This,  then.  U  the  reality  of  the  Jahns<m 
Admlnlstratltm^  attitude  toward  the  tree- 
enterprise  system. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSC»7'S  WATER- 
FOR-PEACE  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  FASCEIli.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  organize  and 
hold  an  International  Conference  on 
Wat»  for  Peace  in  the  United  States  in 
1967. 

The  request  for  the  Introduction  and 
enactment  of  this  legislation  originated 
with  the  executive  branch. 

For  the  lnformatl<Hi  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  House,  I  will  place  in  the 
RxcoKo  the  text  of  Executive  Communi- 
cation No.  2451.  consisting  of  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution: 

Trx  SaGBXTAST  or  Statb, 
Wathlngtan.  May  30, 1969. 
Bon.  JoHx  W.  MCOobkack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreaentattvea, 
WoBhtngton.  D.C. 

DBAS  ICE.  SraAxxa:  I  submit  herewith  a 
proposed  Joint  Besolutlon  which  would  en- 


able the  United  Btatss  to  organise  and  hold 
an  International  Oonferenoe  on  Water  for 
Peace  In  the  United  States  In  1967;  and 
whloh  further  provides  tor  an  appropriation 
authorlaatlon  to  the  Department  of  SUte  for 
expenses  Incident  to  organising  and  holding 
the  oonferenoe. 

The  President.  In  announcing  the  Water 
for  Peace  Program  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, recognised  that  the  solution  of  wa- 
ter  problems  is  of  common  Interest  through- 
out the  world  and  pointed  out  the  value  of 
sharing  knowledge  In  this  Important  field 
with  other  countries  In  a  cooperative  effort 
to  find  solutions  for  man's  water  problems. 

The  pnq>osed  world-wide  oonferenoe  Is 
the  most  effeoUve  means  ot  bringing  to- 
gether representatlvee  of  all  governments 
and  agencies  concerned,  as  well  as  exi>ertB, 
on  the  varying  aspects  of  the  water  prob- 
lems; of  focusing  attention  on  ctirrent  and 
future  water  problems;  and  of  contributing 
to  the  development  of  policies  and  programs 
necessary  to  cope  with  these  problems. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  be  able  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  this  request  dur- 
ing the  present  session. 

A  similar  communication  Is  being  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  this  proposal 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours. 

DKAXRmK, 

Enclosure:  Proposed  draft  legislation. 
HJ.  Baa.  1188 

Joint  resolution  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  organize  and  bold  an  International  Con- 
ference on  Water  for  Peace  in  the  United 
States  In  1967  and  authorise  an  approprla- 
tton  therefor 

Whereas  there  exists  throughout  the  world 
a  common  problem  In  planning  the  use  of 
water  to  meet  adequately  the  needs  of  the 
world's  rapidly  expanding  population;  and 
Whereas  the  President,  In  axmoundng  the 
Water  for  Peace  Program  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment.  reoogplssd  the  great  value  c^ 
a  mutual  sharing  of  knowledge  In  this  Im- 
portant field  with  other  countries  In  a  world- 
wide cooperative  eifort  to  find  solutions  ot 
man's  water  problems;  and 

Whereas  a  world-wide  oonferenoe  would  be 
the  most  effective  means  of  bringing  together 
repreeentatlves  of  all  govammsnts  and  agen- 
cies concerned,  as  wkl  as  experts,  on  the 
varying  aspects  of  the  water  pr^lsms;  would 
focus  attention  on  current  and  future  water 
problems;  and  would  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  poUdes  and  programs  neoss- 
sary  to  meet  these  proUems:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

tleeolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Bep- 
reaentative*  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secr«tary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In 
oonstUtatlon  with  other  concerned  d^iart- 
ments  and  agendes,  are  authorised  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  organise  and  bold  an 
International  Oonferenoe  on  Water  for  Peace 
in  Washington,  D.C.  In  1967. 

Sbc.  2.  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Stata,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  TI«asury  not  otherwlss  ap- 
proprlated,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  91,200,000  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  Inci- 
dent to  organising  and  holding  such  an  In- 
ternational Oonferenoe.  Funds  ^^voprlated 
pursuant  to  this  authorisation  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expense*  Incurred  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  as  boat  government.  Including 
personal  servloes  without  regard  to  dvU  ssrv- 
Ice  and  classifies tkm  laws,  except  no  salary 
rate  shaU  exceed  the  maximum  rate  pay^le 
under  the  Oensral  Schedule  of  the  Classlflca- 
tlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  en^doyment  of 
aliens,  printing  and  binding  without  ragard 
to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law;  travel 
e^enses  without  retard  to  ths  Standardtasd 
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aoranunaat  Ttsval  Wtwtatlont  aad  to  tta* 
r»t«a  at  p«r  fUam  •Uowmaow  In  Ilea  of  sub- 
■l»tano  cxpcnaM  nadar  tlM  TtKnl  Twimnmt 
Act  at  1MB.  M  aiMndad.  at  prtaetiMd  toraisn 
dMagataa  in  tba  TTnttad  BUtas  and  of  UnttMl 
StatM  pOTnniMl  and  foralgii  tartinlcal  «k- 
pertc:  rent  ot  facllltlM  by  oontraet  or  otbcr- 
wIm;  hin  ot  paanngmr  motor  Tahletw;  offl- 
cUl  fnnetlana  and  couitaalaa;  and  design, 
eooatroetlan,  and  dlaplay  at  aKblblta.  Stuna 
approprlatad  portuant  to  tlUa  aatborlaitlon 
•hall  tvnuOn  available  for  obligation  until 
December  SI.  1M7. 

Sac.  S.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  ot  the  Interior  are  aotborlaed  to 
accept  and  um  oontrlbutlona  of  funds,  prop- 
wty,  eenrteee,  and  faelllttea.  Including  the 
loan  ot  artlelea.  ^lecimene,  and  exhlblta  for 
display,  for  the  purpose  of  organising  and 
holding  such  an  Intamatlofial  Conference. 

Ssc.  4.  The  head  of  any  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Ooremment  is  authorised,  on  request,  to 
assist  with  or  without  reimbursement  the 
Department  ot  State  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  carrying  out  the  functions 
herein  authorised.  Including  the  furnishing 
of  personnel  and  facUltlee  and  the  procure- 
ment. Installation  and  display  ot  exhibits. 


AIRCRAFT  ACCIDEMTS 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  potttt  in  the  Ricots. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  more  than  a  dozen  catastrophic  air- 
craft accidents  In  this  country  in  the  past 
18  months,  and  no  less  than  300  persons 
were  fatanbr  Injured. 

Whether  any  of  these  accidents  could 
have  been  avoided  may  be  a  matter  of 
conjecture. 

These  unfortunate  mishaps,  however. 
have  made  it  apparent  that  there  is  a 
definite  lag  In  the  processes  of  aircraft 
accident  investigation. 

Air  transportation  has  reached  the 
supersonic  level,  yet  aircraft  accident 
analysis — ^In  some  respects — ^has  not 
passed  the  Kitty  Hawk  leveL 

OfDdals  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
admit  that  It  takes  as  long  as  9  months 
on  the  average  to  investigate  a  major  air 
accident  and  rqiort  on  the  probable 
cause.  And.  one  recently  adopted  air- 
craft accident  repent  took  more  than  18 
months. 

I  believe  that  users  of  this  Nation's 
commercial  air  transportation  facilities 
are  entitled  to  know  the  probable  causes 
of  major  air  accidents  at  a  time  more 
realistic  to  the  mishap. 

One  of  the  most  useful  tools  available 
for  Investigation  of  air  accidents  Is  the 
flight  recorder,  which  has  provided  much 
essential  Information  to  Investigators 
that  would  otherwise  be  unobtainable. 

The  flight  recorder  produces  a  tracing 
of  an  aircraft's  flight  history  on  alumi- 
num fall  about  2  Inches  wide.  It  is 
wound  oa  a  stalnkiss  sted  spool  from  a 
spindle  in  a  crashproof  cassette  assem- 
bly. Currently,  the  ffight  record  consists 
of  flve  parameters,  or  channels— alti- 
tude, alrmwed.  vertical  acceleration, 
magnetic  heading  and  time. 

In-flight  recorders  have  funUsbed 
proof  o<  or  tsscntlsl  leads  to  numerous 


factors.  TUB  vital  Inf ormatloa  has  also 
Included  the  elimination  of  suspected 
poeslbfllties,  such  as  excessive  turbu- 
lence, sabotage,  and  other  sudden  occur- 
rences. 

Unusual  varlatlonB  on  the  recorded 
traces  sometimes  provide  leads  to  essm- 
tlal  bif  ormatloD  not  directly  measured. 
In  a  landing  accident,  for  example,  the 
altitude  parameter  began  fluctuating 
very  rapidly  a  few  seconds  after  touch- 
down oa  the  runway.  Hie  fluctuation 
was  traced  to  disturbed  airflow  at  the 
static  ports  as  the  result  of  unsymmetri- 
cal  reversing  due  to  a  system  malfunc- 
tion. This  started  a  yaw — a  deviation 
from  the  line  of  flight— ending  in  a  fatal 
crash. 

It  is  the  fedlng  of  CAB  officials  that 
more  rapid  investigation  of  major  air 
accidents  can  be  attained  by  the  addi- 
tion of  more  parameters  or  channels  to 
flight  recorders.  One  oflldal  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  Investigation  time 
could  be  reduced  to  an  average  of  2  to  3 
months. 

I  fed  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
putdlc  can  be  served  by  speedier  Investl- 
gati(»u  of  large  turbine  engine  powered 
aircraft  disasters. 

Various  airline  (dBdals  have  agreed 
that  additional  parameters  would  be 
helpful  in  the  InvesUgation  of  air 
crashes,  however,  they  have  not  reached 
any  type  of  agreement  which  or  how 
many  new  channels  should  be  added. 

Several  commercial  carriers  have  in- 
stalled maintenance  recorders  in  the 
newer  and  more  sopMsticated  planes  as 
a  means  of  keeping  a  constant  check  oa 
possible  mechanical  or  ^stem  malfunc- 
tions. 

These  recorders,  however,  are  not  of 
the  crashproof  variety  and  would  not  be 
helpful  to  the  investigative  processes  be- 
cause they  would  more  than  likely  be 
destroyed  by  impact  or  flre  in  the  event 
of  a  crash. 

The  maintenance  recorders,  neverthe- 
less, are  inscribing  as  many  as  300  chan- 
nels in  connection  with  the  flight  opera- 
tion of  aircraf ts. 

I  think  that  the  time  has  come  to  give 
serious  conslderaticHi  to  re<iulrlng  that 
additional  parameters  be  required  on  in- 
flight recorders. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  addi- 
tional channels  Include  engine  power; 
pitch  attitude  and  luigle  of  bank;  angle 
of  attack;  position  of  primary  controls; 
position  of  horizontal  stabilizer  and  wing 
flt4>s;  pitch,  yaw.  and  roll  rates;  and 
ambient  air  temperatures. 

With  the  addition  of  these  channels, 
procedures  for  sampling  at  Intervals 
should  be  established.  A  probable  total 
of  12  channels  does  not  seem  unreason- 
able. 

Commerdal  carriers  using  mainte- 
nance recorders  should  be  Instructed  to 
make  the  equipment  crashproof.  The 
Increased  number  of  parameters  should 
be  required  on  newly  manufactured  air- 
craft at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Information  obtained  from  the  data 
flight  recorders  should  be  Invaluable  In 
keeping  with  a  high  standard  of  aircraft 
safety  as  this  Nation  enters  into  the 
supersonic  ags. 


CONGRESSMAN      HORTON      QDES- 
TIQNS      PROPOBED      COMPUTER 
CENTRAL  FOR  FEDERAL  DATA 
Mr.  HORTON.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoko. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line 
with  the  comments  of  our  distinguished 
colleague,  th»  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Gallagbu],  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  in  support  of  his  statement  and 
indicate  my  Intention  to  cooperate  with 
him  and  the  gentlemaii  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rosenthal]  as  our  Subcommittee 
on  the  Invasion  of  Privacy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  moves 
into  an  inquiry  of  data  banks.  The  an- 
nouncement of  this  new  i^iase  of  our 
subcommittee's  exploratkm  la  welcome 
and  pertlnmt. 

In  fact,  I  am  sure  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress are  growing  Increasingly  ctmcemed 
with  the  reports  of  proposals  to  create 
some  kind  of  computer  central  for  the 
merger  and  storage  of  the  information  oa 
individuals  held  separately  at  the  pres- 
ent time  by  various  Federal  agencies. 
Clearly,  a  step  so  bold  should  not  be  al- 
lowed without  congressional  concurrence. 
And.  if  the  wisdom  of  Congress  shows  the 
plan  wiU  endanger  the  precious  privacy 
rights,  steps  must  be  taken  to  afford  nec- 
essary protection  ot  that  right. 

Just  recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  addressed 
my  constituents  on  this  problem  and  the 
work  of  our  subcommittee.  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  sharing  that  statement  with  my 
colleagues: 

TBI  0«BB  or  THi  DAMAOXira  Doasias 

"Dossier"  to  the  nencb  means  literally  a 
bundle  of  papers.  However,  when  the  tenn 
travels  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  our 
shores,  the  "bxmdle  of  papers"  becomes  a  col- 
lection of  documents  recording  Informatlaa 
about  people  and  their  problems. 

Information  gathering  on  citizens  has  been 
standard  operating  procedure  for  many  Oot- 
emment  agencies  now  for  at  least  tbrae 
decades.  In  fact,  looking  into  people's  lives 
Is  big  business  In  Washington  these  days, 
and  the  dimensions  of  such  Investigations 
and  the  information  produced  have  reached 
proportions  some  of  \is  in  Congress  consider 
perplexing  and  problematical. 

My  particular  concern  has  been  stimulated 
by  service  on  the  Special  Subconmiittee  on 
Invasion  of  Privacy  of  the  House  Oovemment 
Operations  Committee.  Wtth  our  Chairman, 
Congressman  Oaixaohxk,  another  member  of 
the  majority,  and  myself,  as  the  single  mem- 
ber of  the  minority,  we  have  been  probing  the 
probers  for  Jtist  over  one  year. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Subcommittee's  yo'^^ 
dealt  with  psychological  testing  administered 
by  Oovemment  agencies  on  present  or  poten- 
tial employees.  We  made  clear  at  the  outset 
that  our  purpose  was  not  to  inhibit  legttl- 
mat:  Inquiries  needed  to  determine  the  salt- 
abmty  of  employees  for  erltleal  posts.  How- 
ever, we  made  equaUy  plain  that  we  wanted 
to  end  abuses  of  testing. 

Am  we  moved  into  the  field,  emample  afttf 
example  was  uncovered  ol  agenetss  making 
tndlecilmlnate  use  ot  ezamlnatioae,  falling  to 
obtain  the  eoiMent  at  IMHvlduele.  and  not 
using  profeaslnnal  peyehotagleel  standards 
f or  evaloatton.  We  got  lemMe.  tea  0°*^ 
eske  the  agendee  dMB«id  ttialr  eoadoet  and 
myUednew  Umtte  aad  protsctlane. 
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Xt  wae  during  the  etm^ ' 
««  beoame  Increasingly 
tion  ooUectlon  aad  doset 
a^enclea.    The  data,  we  f^^d.  rslafed  noi 
■lone  to  Federal  wockan  or!  would-be  work- 
ers but  to  a  vast  nxmiber  o|r|  private  i 

Banks  of  extremely 
exist  In  flies  of  the  Int 
lee,  the  Federal  Hotislng  . 
Social  Security 
Office,  the  munlgratlan  a44 
Service,  and,  as  expected,  tl  i4 
of  Investigation  and  the  Ocf  4 

These  dossier 
Flnt.  how  fully  can  the 
collecting  all  this  infocmat 
even  If  it  can  prove  the  ; 
taction   exists   against 
closure  of  doesiers  to 
to  know. 

"Ooolldenttal**  FHA  i«P<|(^  on  applicants 
cost  mortgage  lenders  only  Iki.50.  And.  many 
VMletal  agencies  readily  [uuue  facts  and 
figures  with  their  State  and  local  "brothers". 

Tlie  relevance  of  Federal  data  banks  to 
privacy  protection  la  obvious,  and  our  Sub- 
oommlttee  will  open  a  serlM  of  public  hear- 
lngi  on  the  problem  Iat«{  this  month.  I 
Intend  to  take  an  active  n^le  in  the  inquiry, 
sod  I  shall  keep  my  consJ4tuents  informed 
tiirou^  this  and  other  i 


Information 
Revenue  Serv- 
itlon.  the 
Ion,  the  Passport 
Natnrallaattoa 
Federal  Bureen 
Department, 
two  problems, 
tent  Justify 
and.  secondly. 
Ity,  what  pro- 
daniRglng   die- 
without  a 
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^re  objection  to 
kan  from  North 


Mr.  Speaker, 
editor  of 
,  will  close 
'  as  a  Michigan 


1th  the  feeUng 
local  scene 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Noitb  Dakota. 
Spesker,  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from 
iLD  R.  FoRo]  may  extent 
this  point  in  the 
extraneous  matCfer, 

Hie  SPEAKER.    Is 
the  request  of  the  gentli 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  object 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FO] 
on  July  1  Mr.  Lee  M.  W( 
the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
out  a  distinguiBhed  cai 
newspaperman, 

Mr.  Woodruff  can  takeilieave  of  his  desk 
&t  the  Grand  Rapids  Tress  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  has  ihelped  to  rna^f 
his  hometown  one  of  the  outstanding 
cities  in  America — wir^  of  an  All 
Amerka  City  Award  lifllMl.  He  can 
write  bis  last  editorial 
that  his  contribution  oti 
has  been  second  to  none .. 

There  can  be  no  betlm  record  for  a 
man  than  to  Uve  the  Wnffiof  life  that  Lee 
Woodruff  has.  His  every  year  as  a  news- 
Papennan  for  more  than  four  decades 
MS  been  stamped  with  ils  own  envli^le 
«»wl  of  personal  integrlttr. 

As  editor  of  the  Qraid  Rapids  Press 
dnce  1934.  Mr.  Woodrufflas  given  strong 
oacnng  to  projects  almM  at  improving 
his  city  and  enhancing  jits  growth,  has 
niade  fairness  in  dealing  iwlth  the  Issues 
a  hallmark  of  his  editartal  poUcy,  and 
P?*>nally  has  striven  for  bettoment  of 
ofa  community  as  a  me  iter  of  vartous 
oj^  fraternal  and  rel^us  organtea- 

_^5*  '^  with  good  r^Mon  that  Mr. 
woodruff  in  1983  was  na^ied  an  honorary 
Michigan  State  highway!  engineer.  Tbia 
was  well-deserved  reoogjiWMof  the  ef- 
??•  °^  »»y  ^  Wooiluffto  promote 
ue  eonstnictton  of  adeq  sate  freeways  In 
*»t  County  and  throuiEtioat  the  State. 
tJtrii.l^^'^  •**>  *»«"  triiown  his  love 
^;chlldren  with  a  recor  I  of  outstanding 


■wvice  to  the  youngsten 
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ids. The  Grand  Rapids  Variety  Club 
paid  him  tribute  In  Oils  connection  in 
19C5  by  giving  him  its  *TJreat  Ghxy" 
award.  The  youth  c<»nmonwealth  pro- 
gram owes  much  to  Lee  Woodruff's 
leadership. 

Althoui^  he  never  worked  as  a 
printer's  devil.  Lee  Woodruff  must  have 
Ink  tai  his  veins.  He  first  began  his 
Journalism  csurer  as  editor  of  the  Central 
High  School  paper  in  Grand  Rapids  and 
became  a  sportswriter  for  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press  in  1919  while  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Woodruff  made  hlirtory  in  1919 
while  serving  as  aviation  editor  of  the 
Grand  RajMs  Press.  He  rode  with  one 
of  our  early  pilots,  vtiio  flew  close  enougli 
to  the  ground  so  that  Mr.  Woodruff  could 
toss  out  bundles  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press.  That  marked  the  first  aerial  de- 
livery of  a  newspiwer  in  Michigan.  Mr. 
Woodruff  also  took  the  first  aolal  photos 
of  west  Michigan  ever  published  In  a 
newspaper. 

After  10  years  as  Grand  Rapids  Press 
editorial  writer.  Mr.  Woodruff  was  named 
managing  editor  in  1931.  In  1934  he 
was  made  editor,  a  capacity  in  which  he 
xoade  great  contributions  to  his  city  and 
his  State. 

Mr.  G^ieaker,  on  June  9  the  KDchigan 
Legislature  adopted  a  resolution  honor- 
ing Mr.  Woodruff  on  the  eve  of  his  re- 
tirement, under  unanimous  consent,  I 
Insert  the  resolution  in  the  Coscus- 
anwAL  RiooBo  at  this  point: 

Whereas,  Lee  Mackle  Woodruff,  Editor  of 
the  Orand  Rapids  Press  from  1984,  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement  as  oC  July  1,  IBM; 
and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Woodruff,  educated  In  the 
Orand  Raptds  schools,  having  graduated 
from  Central  High  School  in  1917,  received 
his  A3,  degree  with  honors  trom  the  TTnlver- 
stty  of  ltO<dilgan  in  1921,  graduating  ae  a 
Phi  Beta  Ki^ip*:  and 

Whoeas,  starUng  his  career  with  tb» 
Grand  Rapids  Press  upon  his  graduation 
from  the  Vnivetxlty  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff became  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Orand  Baplds  Press  In  1931  and  the  edltor- 
i^-chief  in  IBM;  and 

'  Whereas,  while  the  editor  of  the  Orand 
Bi^iids  Press.  Mr.  Woodruff  eonslstentty  sup- 
ported civic  and  poUtlcal  improvements  ta 
the  City  of  Orand  Rapids,  oondaeted  a 
newspaper  which  always  dealt  fairly  wtth  aU 
Issues  and  consistently  supported  bond  iesaes 
and  annaxation  prooedorea  which  provided 
for  the  orderly  growth  at  the  City  of  Orand 
Rapids;  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  I.ee  Miackle  Woodruff,  in  his 
position  as  Bditor  of  tiM  Orand  Rapids  Press, 
conslstenUy  directed  his  energies  toward  the 
improvement  of  his  own  dty  and  snved  In 
various  capacities  of  a  civic,  fraternal  and 
religious  nature;  and 

Whereas.  Ur.  Woodruff  U  a  vestryman  df 
the  Oraoe  Bpiseopal  Church,  a  trustee  of 
Butterworth  Hospital,  a  member  and  former 
director  of  the  Peninsular  Club,  a  member  of 
the  Ormnd  EU4>lds  Rotary  Club,  director  of 
the  Youth  Oommonweelth,  charter  member 
of  the  Furniture  Otty  Post  of  ths  American 
Revolntlon.  charter  member  of  the  Tbteh 
Club— Tork  Ixtdge— sand  Degree  Maeon.  a 
member  of  the  Sons  of  American  Revolution 
and  active  In  the  wtrhigan  Associated 
Press  Bdltortel  Association  and  American 
Society  ot  Newspaper  Rditors.  as  weU  as  be- 
ing a  veteran,  having  ecrved  in  the  yntted 
States  Naval  Reserve  Farces  in  Wortd  War  I 
from  1018-32;  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Woodruff  was  iMmed  an 
Honorary  Michigan  State  Highway  Engineer 


In  UOS  for  his  effort  relattve  to  the  building 
of  freeways  In  the  State  at  Mkshlgaa  and 
Kent  Oonnty.  and  hi  1065  wee  a  ledplent 
ot  the  -Onmt  Oaf  Award  by  tte  Ormnd 
Rapids  Variety  CInb  la  rewngirttlao  ot  his 
ootstaadlng  suiiltee  to  the  chlhtnn  of 
Orand  Rapids;  now  thendora  be  It 

Beaolved.  that  the  membsts  of  the  Michi- 
gan House  of  Reinesentatlvas  take  this  op- 
portunity to  honor  an  oatstanding  person, 
Mr.  Lee  Mackle  Woodmff,  for  his  devottoa. 
oot  only  to  his  profeeiton  and  to  his  com- 
munity but  to  the  State  ot  Mlchtgaa  as  a 
whole,  and  to  wish  Mr.  Woodruff  the  very 
best  of  success  in  a  retirement  wall  earned 
and  deserved;  and  be  It  further 

Jtesotoed.  that  a  copy  of  this  reeolntkm  be 
toansmltted  to  Mr.  Lee  Mackle  Woodruff. 


A  BUBIMESS  IS  AN  IDSA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Callf<Miila  [Mr. 
YouKcn]  may  extend  Us  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkookd  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YODNOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Frederick  R.  Kappel.  chairman  at  the 
board  of  the  American  Telephone  ft  Tele- 
graph Co.,  developed  a  very  hiteresttng 
and  intriguing  subject  In  an  address  en- 
titled "A  Business  Is  an  Idea."  which 
was  delivered  before  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  MKdiigan  at  the  time  he  re- 
ceived the  Thirtne—  Leadership  Award 
In  Ann  Arbor,  March  18,  1966.  His  con- 
cluding statement  is  a  very  challenging 
one  where  he  says: 

We  must  have  In  business,  and  In  govern- 
ment no  less,  men  who  understand  the  need 
for  manageoient  freedom,  genuine  freedom. 
to  make  good  Judgments  and  derisions;  men 
who  appreciate  the  abeolute  neoesslty  tor 
prtortttos.  for  doing  the  most  Important 
things  llrst  and  others  later;  men  who  above 
ail  will  do  what  they  do  beoauae  earefol 
study  and  strict  Judgment  eanvtOfQe  them 
It  Is  sound  and  right. 

This  surely  Is  a  concise  and  under- 
standable explanation  of  our  needs  to- 
day.   His  address  follows: 

A  Buiwa—  Is  aw  Iraa 
(By  Frederick  R.  Kappel.  chairman  of  the 

board,  American  TelejAione  &  Telegraph 

Co.) 

It  Is  an  honor  Indeed  to  be  named  to  re- 
ceive this  award.  I  deeply  appreciate  it.  I 
appreciate  it  not  only  in  a  personal  way  but 
also,  and  sspedally.  on  another  count.  Vo 
one  oould  spend  43  years  in  the  BeU  System, 
as  I  have,  without  realising  how  much  each 
person's  part,  each  Individual  contrlbutloa. 
depends  on  the  contributions  that  others 
are  making  So  on  this  oocaalon  I  think  of 
myself  as  the  representatlvs  of  many  won- 
derful aswoolstefi.  and  I  am  proud  ot  the 
privilege  of  representing  them  and  proud  of 
the  recognition  this  award  evtends  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  me. 

I  am  very  pleased  also  that  this  rsoogal- 
tlon  comes  from  students  as  weU  ee  faeul^. 

The  Bell  System  is  not  aaactly  a  new  tooil- 
ness.  In  Caot.  we  bad  our  OOth  birtbday 
Just  eleven  days,«gab  od  March  7.  That  was 
the  day.  back  la  1474,  when  Alewsartw  Ois- 
ham  BeU  was  granted  his  flret  telaphtmfB 
patent. 

But  It  we  are  not  new.  neeertheles  I  aaaiau 
you  we  are  still  young.   We  are  fuU  of  young 
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IdeM  mad  «•  ur«  «v«rr  (Uy  getttnc 
knowlcdf*  to  help  put  them  to  work.  We 
haTe  hundrede  of  tbouaand*  of  yoonc  Peo- 
ple worklnf  tn  the  burtneee  We  aerre  yaunff 
people  eterywbere.  And  we  cere  a  lot  about 
what  the  onoomlng  generation  thinks  at  us. 
I  ear  a^ln.  therefore— I  eapeclally  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  atodento  as  well  aa  faculty 
are  In  on  thU  award. 

Incidentally,  I  dieoked  the  other  day  and 
learned  that  at  last  count  we  had  about 
800  tTnlTeratty  of  Michigan  gradnatee,  In* 
eluding  S8  from  the  Graduate  School  of 
Buslneas,  working  In  the  various  Bell  com- 
panles.  I  hope  the  feedback  you  are  getting 
from  them  Is  good.  If  It  lent  good  I  wish 
you  would  tell  me.  Ill  be  through  with  this 
talk  In  about  SO  mlnntee  and  all  ready  to 
listen — and  I  can  assure  you  that  young  peo- 
ple and  their  tf>portunlty  to  grow  and  realise 
their  potential  are  a  vary  special  Interest  of 
mine. 

Some  time  back  Dean  Bond  encouraged  me 
to  talk  out  of  personal  experience  and  ob- 
serratlcci  and  that  Is  what  I  shall  do.  This 
at  course  meana  saying  aomethlng  about  the 
telephone  buslnees,  tar  that  la  where  my  ex- 
perience mainly  ilea.  I  hfsp*  you  will  not 
mind  thla,  but  If  I  am  to  ezpreea  some  of  the 
thoughta  that  are  most  on  my  mind  I  can 
hardly  leave  the  Bell  System  out. 

Also,  we  are  somewhat  In  the  llmtilght 
theee  days  by  reaaon  of  the  coming  F.C.C. 
*»— ''T  on  Bell  System  Interstate  rates  and 
eamlfn»  for  which  we  are  now  preparing 
testimony. 

Beading  the  newspapers,  I  occasionally 
come  aerces  atatemente  that  this  proceeding 
oould  go  on  for  years  and  years.  Heaven  for- 
bid. I  dont  think  anyone  wante  to  see  a 
thing  at  this  kind  drag  along  Indefinitely 
and  I  don't  reaUy  beUeve  that  It  wUl. 

At  the  mommt,  howevv.  It  Is  getting  coa- 
■IdaraUe  public  attention,  and  partly  for  that 
reaaon  I  feel  the  urge  to  atete  a  point  at 
vlanp— although  I  ahall  not,  of  oourae,  uae 
thla  hall  aa  a  hearing  room.  I  can  alao  aay 
at  the  start  that  the  basic  thought  I  want 
to  smphaalie  has  broad  i4>pllcatlon.  It  is 
not  llmltsd  to  the  telephone  business, 

ru  begin  by  summartirtng  a  few  oommente 
I  happened  to  make  In  conversation  recently 
with  a  small  group  In  Washington.  This 
was  a  government  committee  charged  with 
responsibility  for  advising  the  President  and 
Congress  on  national  communications  pol- 
icy. They  asked  me  to  sit  down  with  them 
and  think  out  loud  with  them  with  no  holds 
barred.  In  tfect  they  wanted  to  try  out 
some  at  their  ideas  and  among  other  things 
to  know  directly  from  me  how  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem looks  at  ite  Job  and  its  share  In  meeting 
the  overall  onmmunioations  responsibility. 
They  also  wanted  to  know  what  factors  in 
my  opinion  made  our  buslnees  different  from 
other  buslneeses. 

Well.  I  said  first  of  aU  that  I  would  like  to 
state  the  first  and  all-important  Idea  in  our 
buaineaa.  Tlila  la.  In  my  Judgment,  that  we 
have  otily  one  lloenae  to  eUat  and  that  la  to 
do  a  positlTaly  A-number  one  Job  at  provid- 
ing oommunicationa  aervice  and  atrlvlng 
everlaatlngly  to  make  it  better.  Z  aaUt  that  to 
me  this  means  we  dont  mis  the  Job  up  with 
trying  to  do  a  lot  of  other  things-^  mean, 
we  limit  oar  manufacturing  of  things  we 
need  in  communications,  we  are  not  in  the 
auto-rentiag  buslnees,  we  dont  operate  a 
mutual  fund,  and  so  on.  Not  that  there  Is 
anything  wrong  with  those  activities.  They 
simply  dont  belong  in  our  operation.  We 
are  dedicated  to  providing  communications 
SSI  iloe,  period,  and  we  aim  to  do  this  as  w^ 
as  we  poaslbly  can. 

Thm  ssoond  point  I  aniphaslied  In  this 
eonvenatlcB  was  that  to  inake  oommunlci^ 
tlons  sarvlee  readily  aooeeslble  and  useful 
and  valxuible  and  dependable,  you  taav*  to 
have  a  system  that  Is  compatible  in  all  Its 
parts.    If  you  do  not  have  this,  tHen  tb* 


service  Is  bound  to  be  arratto,  uncertain,  and 
sometlmas  downrl^t  asasperating. 

The  need  for  cotnpatiblllty  ^^es  to  any 
communication  system,  even  the  simplest. 
In  a  nationwide  interconnecting  network 
with  billions,  even  trillions  of  parts,  the  prob- 
lem U  mxiltlplled.  Tou  have  to  take  great 
care  to  keep  aU  the  bite  and  pleoea  depend- 
able and  in  good  harmony.  Tills  says  quality 
is  the  word,  and  it  applies  to  every  element 
of  the  ayatem — ^telephonee  and  other  instru- 
ments, transmission  lines,  switching  ma- 
chines, all  their  parte,  evnythlng.  On  a  call 
from  New  Tork  to  San  Francisco  aomethtlng 
Uke  14,000  riectron  tubes  along  the  way 
amplify  the  voice  signals  over  and  over  again. 
Tlie  total  ampllflcatlon  Is  represented  by  a 
fantastic  number  with  more  than  8,000  seroes 
in  it.  But  what  comes  out  at  the  far  end 
has  to  be  a  good,  undlstorted  facsimile  of 
what  went  In — and  the  call  has  to  work  both 
ways,  too,  not  Just  in  one  direction.  Yet  one 
bad  element  in  the  wrong  place  can  tpoil 
everything. 

Or  take  a  shorter  call,  from  Ann  Arbor 
to  downtown  Detroit,  for  example.  In  a 
typical  Instance  some  87,000  contacte  will 
operate  to  make  and  malnteln  the  connec- 
tion. And  I  repeat,  if  aU  parte  of  the  sys- 
tem are  not  in  tune  and  working,  from  the 
simple  terminal  in  your  bouse  to  the  moet 
eophlstical  equipment,  the  service  cannot  be 
rdiedon. 

I  say  this  much  on  this  point,  and  said 
as  much  during  the  conversation  I  am  tell- 
ing you  about,  mainly  to  bring  out  that  to 
get  a  good  compatible  system  that  people 
can  swear  by  and  not  at,  there  is  great 
advantage  in  being  able  to  bring  together, 
in  a  single  organisation,  the  development 
and  dealgn  of  equipment,  ite  manufacture 
and  installation,  and  day-to-day  operation 
and  maintenance. 

This  is  one  of  the  Important  reasons  why 
the  Bell  System  for  many  years  has  Included, 
along  with  operating  telephone  companiee. 
the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  our  re- 
asarch  and  development  organisation,  and 
Western  Electric  Company,  our  manufactur- 
ing and  supply  unit.  This  arrangement 
bringi  other  advantages  too— for  example, 
economiee  of  scale,  fast  action  In  emergen- 
cies, speed  in  translating  new  developmente 
Into  uae,  and  very  in^mrtantly,  the  aense 
that  aervice  la  everybody'a  Job.  But  the  need 
for  compatibility  cute  acroee  everything  we 
do  and  la  one  of  the  broad  underlying  fac- 
tors in  o\ir  form  of  organisation. 

Tlie  third  point  I  emphasiaed  in  talking 
with  the  committee  in  Washington  is  prob- 
ably obvious  to  you  already.  This  Is  that 
it  Is  right  that  communications  service  to 
the  genMral  public  should  be  under  public 
regulation. 

I  also  said  I  thought  the  ideal  situation 
would  be  one  where  we  who  operate  this 
regulated  business  would  do  our  Job  ao  well 
that  the  regulators  wouldnt  have  anything 
left  to  regulate.  Tliis  is  our  goal  and  it  is 
Just  as  realistic  and  Important  aa  any  I  could 
mention. 

It  means  that  we  should  try  to  do  a  Job 
that  Is  so  good  that  the  most  exacting  regu- 
lator will  have  a  bard  time  finding  fault.  It 
means  that  we  private  dtiaens  who  manage 
the  telephMM  business  should  have  a  sense 
of  r«sponsit>illty  for  the  public  interest  that 
is  Just  ss  deep  and  strong  and  alert  as  that  of 
the  most  walous  pubUo  servant.  It  means 
ws  should  have  a  commensurate  talent  for 
gdtting  the  right  things  done,  and  that  In 
actual  accomplishment  we  would  continually 
outrun  other  people's  Imagination. 

Well,  you  will  aay.  thla  la  a  pretty  strong 
oommltment.  I  freely  concede  this.  But  I 
think  we  ought  to  odmmlt  ourselvee.  These 
ocnmiltmente  in  effect  are  hostagee  to  the 
future  and  they  have  to  be  redeemed. 

Now  I  have  expreeaed  to  you  aome  of  the 
thoughte  that  I  was  trying  to  convey  to  the 


government's  committee  on  nattonal  oommu- 
nlcatlons  policy.  And  you  will  observe.  I  am 
sure,  that  these  ideas  are  very  plain  sad 
simple.  Tou  may  even  be  asking,  "What 
good  can  ideas  as  elementary  as  theee  ac- 
oompUsh?" 

Ify  answer  is  equally  simple.  Conoepta 
like  theee  have  tremendous  power.  Tbey 
force -action.  They  demand  it.  Iliey  are 
ideas  that  every  emidoyee  no  matter  what  hla 
Job  can  have  a  part  in  working  for.  And  th« 
root  Idea,  which  la  the  almpleet,  la  the  most 
powerful  and  Influential  of  all.  I  mean  the 
concept  of  aervice— of  good,  ever-Improving, 
univeraal  communication  service,  liug  ig  » 
oom.pelllng  idea."  You  cannot  hold  to  it  if 
you  are  not  going  to  do  something  about  It 
Actually,  when  the  concept  was  first  ad- 
vanced, many  years  ago,  even  the  crudest 
meana  for  attaining  it  did  not  exist.  The 
necessary  technology  bad  stlU  to  be  created. 
So  It  was  a  great  leap  of  the  Imagination. 

But  this  very  leap  was  what  generated 
action  to  develop  the  technology,  to  get  ttie 
knowledge,  to  learn,  to  diaoover,  to  acoom' 
pUsh  the  gocU. 

Also,  the  concept  of  universal,  ever-im- 
proving service  threw  a  bright  light  on  the 
need  for  compatibility,  the  need  for  harmony 
in  aU  parte  in  a  complex  network. 

Further,  this  same  concept  entailed  full 
acceptance  of  public  regulation,  for  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  such  a  aenplce 
is  a  responsibility  so  large  that  it  must,  as 
I  have  said,  come  under  public  acruUny. 
Thla  does  not  mean  that  public  authori^ 
should  try  to  manage  communications  anv- 
ice.  On  the  contrary.  I  think  the  evidence 
is  oonclusivs  that  private  enterprise  manage- 
ment, working  with  reasonable  freedom  im- 
der  regulation,  has  given  this  country  con- 
sistent leadership  in  communications.  I  am 
confident  also  that  this  leadership  will  be 
maintained  as  long  as  the  same  oondltton* 
prevail. 

However,  that  la  not  the  main  concern  of 
theee  remarka.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
discussing  certain  basic  concepte  In  the  tele- 
phone businsss.  but  ss  I  said  earlier,  the 
point  I  want  to  bring  out  has  broader  appli- 
cation— much  broader.  And  by  now,  I  am 
confident,  what  I  am  getting  at  must  be  clear 
to  you. 

The  point  Is  that  a  business — any  bud- 
nees — is  first  of  aU  an  idea.  The  nature 
and  shape  and  character  of  the  buaineaa  sill 
neceasarlly  grow  out  of  the  fundamental 
thought  that  drives  it.  And  there  must  be 
s\ich  a  driving  thought — some  germinal,  in- 
apirlting.  actlon-oompelling  concept— if  the 
business  is  really  to  live  and  grow. 

It  need  not  be  a  complicated  notion,  or  a 
hlghfalutln  one.  On  the  contrary,  it  needs 
to  be  simple  to  be  widely  \inderstood  and 
it  will  have  to  be  broad  to  generate  mucb 
action.  If  you  teke  a  narrow  view  you  limit 
yourself  at  the  atart.  The  Important  thing 
la  a  concept  that  not  only  makee  itself  uo- 
deratood  at  once  but  will  push  and  pull 
and  tug  at  you  and  give  you  no  reat. 

In  the  Bell  System,  the  value  of  a  few 
enduring  themee  for  action  haa  been.  In  my 
Judgment,  beyond  calculation.  The  concept 
of  universal  stfvlce  has  lieen  realized  in  one 
sense  through  development  of  a  nationwide 
oonmiunlcatian  system.  But  the  concept  It- 
self has  broadened  through  the  years.  To- 
day we  can  think  of  tiniversal  aervice  In 
the  aense  of  a  communication  system  tbst 
can  transmit  information  in  every  form^ — 
si^t  as  weU  as  soxmd.  and  date  at  various 
speeds  between  computers  and  other  ma- 
ehlnee.  The  dlstlnotlon  between  voice  and 
non-voloe  communications  has  lost  signlfl- 
canoe.  We  have  developed  techniques  for 
sending  words  spoken  or  written,  pictures, 
drawincB.  binary  digite.  electrocardiograms, 
alternatively  or  simultansously.  mtelligenoe 
in  every  form  can  be  traasUtsd  to  a  rush- 
ing nver  of  coded  pxilaas  that  momoite  Istar 
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at  the 


«U1  be  decoded  and  recoi|4tltuted 
diatantend. 

And  again  I  point  out  tli^  bread,  une 
plicated,  deeply  felt  eoBM 
foUy  Infl'i— "'■^  this  wh<de 
do  not  imply,  of  ooorse,  thst  our  Ml  T>el»- 
pHons  Laboratories  is  the  only  source  of 
twh"***'  progress  in  Mmmunicatlona. 
There  sre  nimierous  great  [•antrfbntots.  I 
am  oonvlnoed,  however,  that  the  basic  driv- 
ing idea  b^ind  Bell  Labwatorlas— to  do 
wbaterer  it  can.  and  aU  it  can.  to  advance 
tbe  commimications  art — ttw  broad  driving 
purpose,  I  am  certain,  has  iuad  tremendous 
Influence  throughout  the  w<)rld. 

I  aay  again,  therefore,  a  business  is  an 
Mea.  And  I  have  made  this  Xny  theme  song 
tonlgbt  mainly  because  I  hope  it  may  be 
meaningful  to  thoee  of  youjwho  have  yet  to 
launch  yourselves,  who  stt]  stand  on  the 
thresholds  of  your  careers.      ' 

How  can  this  tb«ne  be  me  afningful  to  you? 
Well,  it  seems  to  me  thercj  are  two  views 
yen  can  take  of  the  futui^  You  have  a 
diolce.  I 

One  view  is  e^ressed  la  the  question 
"What  will  tbe  future  rMulre  of  me?" 
From  there  you  proceed  Iogi£lly  to  see  your 
eoirent  activities  and  effoias  as  useful  In 
hewing  you  get  ready  to  mm  it  those  require- 
ments 88  best  you  can.  ' 

Tbe  other  kind  of  forwtiid  look  la  very 
different.  This  Is  expreiaw^,  not  in  the 
wards,  "What  will  the  future  fequlre  of  me?" 
bat  In  the  question.  "What  ido  I  want  tbe 
future  to  be?"  ' 

The  dilTerence  I  think  is  ?^ughly  the  dif- 
ference between  following  ai  id  leading.  And 
if  the  approach  you  take  Is  Vo  see  what  you 
can  do  to  build  the  future,  then  }fou  urtU  be 
bound  to  search  for  the  enargUting  ooneept. 
As  I  said,  it  need  not  be  grg  ndloee.  It  need 
not  be  a  'Hblg  business"  concept.  But  it  will 
.  denasd  action — action  by  ]'<iu, 

0ns  or  two  more  thoughts]  and  then  111  be 
done.  I  think  business  as  a  whole,  the  busi- 
ness function  as  such,  has  the  same  need  for 
dilTing  conc^te  that  a  paitlcular  luislTifii 
has.  And  I  would  aay  e^)B;ially  to  thoee 
here  who  are  preparing  for  ]  >  iislness  careers, 
and  to  their  teachers:  ' 

Buslnees  needs  men  who  I'^ll  bring  with 
them  strong  and  meaningful  ideas  of  what 
buslnees  U  aU  about.  Ifen  4rbo  see  business 
management  as  an  opportt^^^ty  to  achieve 
Important,  worthwhUe  social  lends.  Men  who 
have  goals  for  business  in  ;  taind,  and  not 
merely  goals  for  themselMw.  Men  who 
^a^  the  wiU  and  determiiftlon  to  make 
Boatnesa  more  producttve,  iaore  effecttve. 
■we  reaponalve  to  human  needs.  Men.  In 
•hart,  who  are  ambitious  not  alone  to  make 
^elr  mark,  but  to  leave  their  mark  on 
business. 

Why  do  we  go  into  builness,  anyway? 
Borne  will  say,  to  make  a  iWlng.  of  course. 
But  there  are  many  ways  to  do  that.  I  am 
amng  "Don't  you  feel  the  need  to  see  your 
me  in  business  in  relation;  to  some  basic 
wocept  of  buslnees  that  give*  it  slg^ilflcance? 
And  doesn't  the  business  you  enter  need  you 
to  see  yourself  that  way?" 

Again  I  am  not  talking  aUout  something 
paniUose,  or  about  going  ife  half-oocked 
*Kh  big  Ideas  before  you  have  them  thought 
««t  Tou  have  to  learn  youf  way.  But  I  do 
"«^  It  Is  enaenttal  to  see  oUkt  personal  life 
•od  work  in  their  sodal  context.  Otherwise 
rw  can  hardly  know  for  whit  reason  jou  do 
Whatever  you  may  be  doing.] 

i-^^w  *•*  "  *■  b*c»«»e  I  bav»  spent  my  life 
m  a  buslneas  that  for  many  years  has  been 
g[«"»nded  In  science,  but  It  sfcms  to  me  that 
we  relationship  between  scl«|ice.  technology 
Md  the  buslnees  function  wl«  largely  deter- 
™»  the  future.  You  m^  ask.  "What 
*out  education?"  I  do  not  mean  to  cmtt 
»rt.  I  think  of  educatlai,  rather  as  «te 
^process  that  wiU  make  tlte  iwUttooahlp 
■■*'•»•'  It  Is  to  ba.   But  toj  ;>ut  the  mattsr 


In  »  BUtBheH.  we  bavw  a  arlwntlllc  and  tech- 
ivangtoil  revotutton  going  on  and  the  que*- 
tion  is.  how  is  this  to  be  dealt  wttht 

I  would  say  It  Is  our  Job  in  ladustir  to 
asslmTlate  this  revolution  so  that  practical 
values  win  flow  to  the  public,  to  society  at 
large,  in  abundance  and  In  the  most  orderly 
and  economical  auaner.  This  to  me  is  about 
as  broad  and  rtiallsnging  a  goal  ss  we  in 
business  could  ask  for. 

I  do  not  ask  studente  at  this  or  any  other 
school  to  accept  my  way  of  expressing  it. 
And  maybe  there  are  other  concepte  more 
meaningful  to  you.  Tbe  Important  thing, 
I  repeat,  is  to  strive  for  them  and  Uve  by 
thenL  For  I  do  believe  that  any  business, 
and  business  as  a  whole,  cannot  be  more 
than  tbe  ideas  that  enliven  and  guide  it, 
and  I  am  s\ire  the  most  important  asset 
at  anyone  entering  buslneas— important  to 
his  company  as  weU  as  to  himself — ^Is  the 
ideas  he  brings  with  him. 

Lastly  I  would  say  this: 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  governments 
role  In  economic  life  Is  expanding.  And 
there  may  be  some  who  think  this  tends  to 
(llniinish  the  role  of  the  business  manager. 

I  would  take  Just  the  (^>poaite  view.  I 
believe  tbe  need  for  manageotent  oompo- 
tence  thereby  grows  larger,  not  smaller. 

As  the  wealth  the  welfare  state  depends 
on  Increases,  the  temptations  to  be  careless 
with  it  Increase  also. 

We  can  become  so  f  Tinatsd  by  wide- 
ranging  possibiUtlss — ^whether  In  space,  in 
cnmmnnira tlons.  In  medicine  and  medical 
care,  or  in  smy  other  field — ^that  in  the  full- 
ness of  our  imagination  ws  can  lose  our  sense 
of  proportion. 

But  we  cannot  affcffd  this.  We  cannot 
afford  to  be  careless,  extravagant,  ImpracUeal. 
We  cannot  afford  to  squander  talant.  tlins, 
and  money  on  haphazard  undertakings  or 
dreamy  projecte  that  have  little  chance  of 
bearing  fruit.  We  cannot  afford  to  guess  our 
way  into  the  futive,  at  vast  expense. 

I  suggest  to  you  therefore  that  the  need 
for  objective  business  laadersbip— Imagina- 
ttve,  thoughtful,  dedicated  to  forward-look- 
ing concepts,  yes.  but  at  the  same  time 
rigorcais  in  applying  teste  of  practical  Judg- 
ment— I  suggsst  that  there  has  never  been 
a  time  when  such  leadership  was  more 
needed. 

We  must  hav«  In  business,  and  in  govern- 
ment no  less,  men  who  understand  the  need 
for  management  freedom,  genuine  freedom. 
to  make  good  judgmente  and  decisions;  men 
who  i4>preciate  the  absolute  necessity  for 
priorities,  for  doing  the  most  important 
things  first  and  others  later;  men  who  above 
all  win  do  what  they  do  because  careful 
study  and  strict  judgment  convince  them  It 
Is  sound  and  right. 

What  Is  required  is  simply  enough  of  these 
men,  and  with  my  thanks  for  the  honor  you 
do  me  tliis  evening,  I  eapiess  also  my  hope, 
and  my  expectetion.  tbat  from  this  sebod. 
year  by  year,  will  oome  more  and  more  of 
them. 


NEW  TWIST  ON  THE  ARM  TWIST 

Mr.  ANUKKWH  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unaziimous  coDsent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Mhmesota  [Mr. 
NelscnI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Reoosd  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Joseph 
Young,  of  the  Washington  Star,  repocted 
yesterday: 

There  are  numerous  complalnte  *Tn""g 
Federal  employes  about  being  pressured  to 


parttdpato  in  ths  OovammentS  19m  savtags 
band  drive.  TIm  amployeB  report  tbat  ttaoy 
•re  being  tfaraattened  and  tatlniMBted  by 
their  wnwiftsurs,  wto  tn  tarn  sow  under 
presBurs  fMm  tbalr  bosses  wIm  are  under 
the  Wblte  House  to  msks  tba  drtwe  a  sueoess. 

Mr.  Young  went  on  to  report: 
Tbe  noyalty  of  tboae  wtko  refuse  to  buy 
savlaes  bonds  also  te  being  qosatlotd.  •  •  • 
The  employes  say  they  are  being  tbrsatened 
with  denial  of  ptomotlaas  or  evsn  loss  of 
Jobs  if  they  dont  sign  up  to  buy  bonds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve  we  should  be  op- 
posed to  the  Intimldatkui  of  Oovemment 
workers  for  political  or  any  other  kind  of 
contributions.  Government  must  re- 
spect the  dignity  of  Federal  workers  no 
less  than  it  respects  the  dignity  of  aU 
other  citizens. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  cltl»ia  will 
goieroualjr  support  their  Oovcmment  by 
buying  UJS.  sawlngs  bonds.  But  this  Is 
a  patriotic  act  to  be  undeiiaken  pri- 
vately, without  eoercton  from  any  source. 

As  chairman  of  the  RepuMlcan  Task 
Force  on  the  Federal  ClvU  Service  Merit 
System.  I  fail  to  understand  why  Federal 
workers  should  be  coerced  into  the  pur- 
chEuse  of  4  Va  percent  InCerest-bearlng  sav- 
ings bonds  when  the  administration- 
promoted  Sales  Participation  Act  yields 
tbe  Wall  Street  banker  anywtaa«  from 
SVi  to  6  percent  tntereet  return  on  his 
Investment. 

I  include  in  the  CcHfcansiONAi.  Rbcorb 
that  portion  of  Mr.  Young's  "Federal 
Spotlight"  column  dealing  with  this 
serious  matter: 

vs.  Emplo'tzxs  Cm  TtatBATs.  IirmnDsnov 
nt  Bond  Darvi 

(By  Joseph  Young,  Star  staff  writer) 

TTiere  are  numerous  complalnte  among 
federal  employes  about  being  pressured  to 
participate  in  the  governments  1900  savings 
bond  drive. 

Tlie  employes  report  that  th«y  are  being 
threatened  and  Intlmldatad  by  their  snpar- 
visocs.  who  in  turn  are  under  pressure  froea 
their  bosses  who  ars  under  tbe  gun  from  tbe 
White  House  to  make  the  drive  a  success. 

The  "loyalty"  of  thoee  who  refuse  to  buy 
savings  bonds  also  is  being  questioned. 

Preeident  Johnson  has  apparently  made  It 
a  matter  of  personal  prestige  that  tbe  gov- 
emaisnf  8  savings  boaid  drive  this  year  be 
a  raaoundlng  sueoess.  And  Postmastsr  Oen- 
eral  lAwrence  O'Brien,  who  is  ehalzman  of 
the  President's  savings  bond  campaign.  Is 
handling  the  drive  with  the  vigor  and  deter- 
mination he  used  to  use  in  directing  John 
F.  Kennedy's  political  campaigns. 

In  a  letter  to  an  department  and  agency 
heads.  O'Brien  set  the  tone  of  tbe  cam- 
paign when  be  said : 

"TttB  Rwsldent  personany  Is  foUowtag  tbe 
progrsss  of  this  campaign  and  he  will  aocept 
nothing  less  than  tbe  minimum  «"""*^«''*^ 
goal  of  76  percent,"  O'Brien  ssdd. 

The  POM  went  on  to  say  that  Johnson 
"will  consider  adequate  nothing  Vets  than 
recOlaation  of  our  long-range  goal  of  BO  per- 
cent, and  win  be  sattsfled  with  motMrnn  less 
than  acfaleveanant  of  the  100  paroent  record 
estsTillshed  by  the  White  Bouse." 

Xmployas  say  the  iwessurs  of  this  years 
savings  bond  drive  is  much  greater  than 
in  previous  years'  campaigns  or  In  TTni^ed 
Oivers  Fund  or  health  agencies  campaigns. 

The  employes  say  they  are  being  threat- 
ened with  denial  of  promotions  or  even  loss 
of  Jobs  If  they  dont  sign  up  to  buy  bonds. 

At  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  40 
guards  eomplalnsd  tbat  one  of  tbatr  snpe- 
rion  tkrtmtsmirt  to  "make  Ufs  mlsetatds"  for 
tham  if  tbey  didnt  ooma  through. 
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At  tiM  OOoe  at  ■ooDomle  Opportunltf, 
oma  mMDO  quMttonad  tb*  "loftitf'  at  tbOM 
MnplofMa  who  rafuaed  to  buy  mvlnsi  boxuU. 

At  OnmiTMree,  BaexaUiy  John  Connor  in^ 
formMt  noalettnuit  anqdOfM  tli«t  tta«n  will 
b«  "a  pacaonal  eanvaaa"  of  tbam  to  aaa  irhy 
thay  ara  not  aupportlng  "thla  Important 
prosran.** 

In  ottMT  accndea.  amidoyaa  ara  bainc  r»- 
qnlrad  to  wrlta  mamocaadnma  to  axplaln 
«by  thay  ara  not  purehaattig  bcnda. 

Tba  wb(^  altuation  baa  angerad  a  lot  of 
govanunant  amployaa,  including  tboaa  who 
agraad  to  buy  aarlnga  bonda  becauaa  o<  tha 
praaaura  brought  to  baar  on  tham. 

SonM  amployaa  aay  thatr  flnanolftl  altua- 
tion la  auch  that  they  cant  afford  to  buy 
aaTln^i  bonda.  Othei*  aay  thay  want  to  in- 
Taat  thair  monay  In  atocka  and  other  aecu- 
xltlaa  that  will  bring  them  a  greater  return. 
Stm  othara  say 'they  just  dont  Ilka  to  ba 
praaaured  Into  doing  things. 

And  thara  ara  thoaa  who  aay  they  dlaap- 
prova  of  tba  Prealdent'a  Viet  Nam  poUdea 
and  dont  want  to  do  anything  that  wauli 
glva  tmpatua  to  them. 

Ona  aatuta  Oommerca  employe  got  around 
tba  praaaura  by  algnlng  up  to  purchaaa  aav- 
tnga  booda  atartlng  In  June.  1907.  It  ap- 
parently aattafled  hard-preaaed  Oommeroa 
oOelala  who  llated  him  aa  one  who  Joined  tha 
wunpalgn, 

A  PATHETIC  COirniAST 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Ur. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimoua  ooiuent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Asb- 
nooK]  may  extend  hl«  remaika  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccou  and  include  extrane- 
ous mattCT.  

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  N<»th 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
an  know,  this  is  National  Flag  Week,  and 
today.  Tuesday.  June  14.  commemorates 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  national  ob- 
servance of  Flag  Day.  Although  it  was 
on  June  14.  1777,  189  years  ago.  that  the 
Continental  Congress  ad<vted  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  as  the  official  flag  for  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  it  re- 
quired much  time,  patience,  and  dedica- 
tion on  the  part  of  one  dtisen.  Bernard 
J.  Clgrand.  to  have  this  day  nationally 
reoognlaed  as  Flag  Day.  For  many  years 
the  flag  had  been  flown  on  national  holi- 
days, but  until  President  Woodrow  WU- 
■on  proclaimed  June  14  as  Flag  Day,  our 
flag  had  no  day  of  Its  own. 

Clgrand.  a  smalltown  schoolteacher. 
became  the  father  of  Flag  Day  when  he 
eondueted  ceremonies  June  14, 1885.  in  a 
small  schoolhouse  near  Fredonla.  Wis. 
On  that  day  children  read  essajrs  on  the 
flag  and  discussed  its  history  and 
meaning. 

Seeking  wider  recognition  for  the  flag's 
commemoration,  Clgrand  be^an  his  own 
public  relations  campaign  throoi^  let- 
ters and  speeches  to  have  a  day  set  aside, 
and  in  1894,  the  first  observance  of  a 
special  day  for  our  Nation's  flag  was  held 
In  Chicago  with  over  100.000  persons 
attending  the  ceremonies  in  the  d^'s 
parks.  It  was  not  until  over  20  years 
later  that  Bernard  Cigrand's  years  of 
patrlotk  toll  were  rewarded  with  success 
with  President  Wilson's  proclamation  in 
1916. 

In  pathetic  contrast  to  Cigrand's  dedi- 
cation in  hcmoiing  our  Nation's  banner 
are  the  various  recent  Incidents  In  whkh 


the  flag  has  been  desecrated  at  Purdue 
university;  Oordele.  Ga.;  and  In  an  off- 
Broadway  theater  in  New  York  City.  Al- 
though some  States  have  statutes  jnmlsh- 
Ing  willful  abuse  of  the  flag,  there  is  at 
present  no  Federal  law  which  covers 
deliberate  defacement  of  the  flag.  On 
AprU  10,  1966.  I  Introduced  legislation 
which  proposes: 

Whoerer  publicly  mutllatea,  defacee,  de- 
fllea,  tramplea  upon,  or  caats  contempt,  either 
by  word  or  act,  upon  any  flag,  standard, 
colore,  or  ensign  at  the  United  States  shall  be 
punlahed  by  impriaonment  of  not  more  than 
1  year  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  91,000. 

To  show  more  spedflcally  the  contrast 
in  re«9>ect  for  the  flag.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing items:  "Family  Proud  To  Fly 
nag."  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
June  7, 1966,  and  "Theater  Faces  License 
Hearing  on  Flag  Burning."  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  12.  1966.  in  the 
Rioou.  I  am  sure  that  after  reading 
both  accounts  there  wiU  be  no  doubt  as  to 
which  party  personifies  the  dignity  and 
Ttspeet  which  this  Nation  renders  to  its 
national  symbol  on  this,  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  Flag  ZMiy: 
inom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  June  7.  IINM] 
Familt  Paovs  Tb  n.T  Vlaa 

"Ftankly,  we  dont  mind  being  caUed 
flag-waving  Americana,"  aald  lira.  Eugene  J. 
TamiUo.  378  N.  Wolf  rd.,  Dea  Plalnea. 

Proof  of  that  unconcern  Is  the  American 
Hag  flying  from  an  IS-foot  flaowle  In  tha 
Tamllloa'  front  yard. 

The  Tamlllos.  who  have  been  flying  the 
flag  for  tova  years,  find  It's  become  a  land- 
mark. 

"Ifa  tha  easiest  way  to  And  our  houae." 
ICra.  Tamliio  aald. 


onu.aoouT; 

lira.  Tamlllo  first  got  tha  Idea  to  fly  the 
flag  when  aha  waa  den  mother  for  her  eon 
Michael's  Cub  Scout  troop.  Michael,  16,  la  no 
longer  a  Cub  Scout  but  hla  alater,  Margaret, 
IS.  U  a  Olrl  Scout  Cadetta.  Mra.  Tamlllo  la 
leader  of  troop  No.  11. 

"Thla  la  a  wonderful  way  to  teach  the  flag 
ceremony  to  the  glrla."  aha  aald.  Kvery 
Tueaday,  the  Scouta  gather  outalde  for  the 
tradlttonal  Olrl  Scout  flag  ceremony. 

LXAKIT  rUM  RTQTTKTR 

The  girls  learn  tha  correct  way  to  display 
and  honor  the  flag,  aha  aald.  The  Tamllloa 
dont  confine  their  teanhtng  of  patrlotlam  to 
flag  flying. 

"We  plan  our  vacation  trlpa  around  his- 
toric landmarks."  Mia.  TunlUo  aald. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ttaolllo  alao  anjoy  paradea 
and  martial  mualo.  Tamlllo  aanrad  four 
yeara  In  tha  South  Padflo  during  World  War 
n.  He  waa  a  nujor  In  tha  United  Statea 
army.  He  la  now  a  vice  president  of  Con- 
tinental nilnola  National  Bank  and  Tnmt 
cranpany. 

IVtoax  the  New  York  Tlmaa.  Apr.  13.  1946] 

Trxatbi   Packs   Licbmse    Hauuifa   on   Plao 

Boximro — ^UsK  or  3  CHiunaat  m  Plat  Pbo- 

ViBTMAif  Wax  Also  To  Bi  SronnD 


(By  John  Klfner) 

The  Department  of  Ucsnaaa  annoonoed 
early  yaatarday  that  It  had  ordered  an  Im- 
mediate hearing  on  the  lloanaa  at  a  email 
Saat  Vlllaga  theater  where  an  American  flag 
waa  burned  during  a  production  Saturday 
night. 

Howerar,  by  late  afternoon  the  depart- 
mantal  ahow-eauae  order  had  not  been  aarved 
on  the  managan  o<  the  Bridge  Tlieatar,  4 
Saint  Mark'a  Place,  which  qMClallaea  In  ax- 
pcrlmantal  playa  and  avant-garde  "undar- 
groond'^ 


"AH  I  know  about  thla  U  what  you  gentle- 
men have  been  kind  enough  to  tell  me,"  yt^ 
Klsa  TambaUlnl,  the  producer  <a  the  rtunr 
aald  at  a  hastily  eallad  newa  oonf  erenee  at 
the  oAoe  at  her  attomeya.  Kunstler,  Kunsttar 
A  Klnoy.  611  Plfth  Avenue. 

The  department  also  (diarged  that  two 
children.  6  and  8  years  old,  had  app«er«] 
without  tha  permlaeloQ  of  the  Mayor's  oOct 
In  the  poat-mldnlght  aklt  attacking  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  and  th»t  "the  foulest  words 
were  put  Into  their  mouths,  both  In  itngiiih 
and  Spanish." 

ACTIONS   CONnUOD 

Miss  Tambelllnl,  who  waa  accompanied  by 
the  theater  manager,  Arthur  Sidner,  con- 
firmed that  an  American  flag  waa  burned  sad 
that  children  did  appear  In  the  production. 
But  they  and  several  other  persons  at  tbe 
performance  said  that  tbe  children  had  laid 
nothing  and  wwrt  not  on  stage  during  tht 
flag  burning. 

Uoenae  Commissioner  Joel  J.  Tyler  aald 
thAt  he  began  the  action  at  10  AM.  yesterday 
after  a  report  on  the  play  by  one  of  hla  in- 
apectors  had  been  broiught  to  his  attentloa. 

He  aald  that  both  the  burning  of  the  flag 
and  the  performance  of  a  child  under  18  on 
stage  without  the  written  consent  of  their 
parents  and  the  Mayor  and  the  notiflcatioa 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  were  violations  of  the  state  penal 
law. 

"The  Mayor?  What'a  he  got  to  do  with 
this?"  officials  of  the  theater  aaked  after  they 
had  been  told  of  the  Utter  sUtute. 

Mlaa  Tambelllnl  angrily  aald  that  tbe  de- 
partment'a  action  was  "a  complete  distortion 
of  freedooi  of  speech"  and  contended  that 
the  theater  waa  being  attacked  for  being 
critical  of  the  war.  B4r.  Tyler  denied  thla. 

The  playlet  in  question  waa  "LBJ."  one  of 
10  aklta  and  underground  movies  presented 
during  a  three-hour,  flfty-mlnute  production 
entitled  "Underground  Benefit  Bash— Nlght- 
crawlera  at  the  Bridge." 

The  83.60  Bhow,  which  played  to  a  padced 
88-aeat  house,  was  to  ralae  funds  for  the 
theater.  Tlie  'TiBJ"  portion  was  advertised 
as  a  "live,  multiscreen,  love-hate  paradox.' 
Ita  author,  Joae  Rodrlguea-Saltero,  waa  not 
available  for  comment. 


DEMOCRATIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
EAST  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Nwth  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  aA  unanimous  ocmsent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Moasi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rsooao  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

■Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  rc»n  Nortb 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  weA 
It  was  my  privilege  to  chair  a  panel  dis- 
cussion sponaond  by  the  Washington 
Chapter  of  the  Society  of  Intematicaisl 
Development  on  the  problems  of  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  governmental 
capacity  and  lalvate  political  partlclps- 
tkm  In  the  developing  countries.  Tbe 
panelists  put  particular  emphasis  on  pro- 
grams devd(^ed  in  East  Pakistan  where 
each  had  considerable  experience. 

One  of  the  panel  members  was  Edgar 
Xi.  Owens,  a  young  AID  official,  who  has 
just  completed  a  book  at  the  BnxAlnf 
Institution  entitled  "A  Democratic  Strat- 
egy ot  Devdopment."  Ur.  Owens' re- 
maito  before  the  society  are  a  pwtwj' 
larly  ludd  explanatJon  of  the  probtema 
and  riHFf«h1*tff  In  this  area  of  develop- 
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ment  and  I  believe  that  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  the  House. 
Under  unanimous  conser  i  I  include  the 
text  in  the  Congrxssiona  u  Ricobo. 
Dekockatic  DcvsLonONT  1 1^  East  Paxxsian 
(A  summary  of  remarka  nade  by  Edgar  L. 

Owens   at  the  Society   1(^   International 

Development,  June  8, 1960 ){ 

Tbe  theory  of  the  local  Mvelopment  pro- 
gram In  East  Pakistan  Is  ah  old  Idea,  not  a 
new  one,  and  one  which  wp  know  very  well 
ourselves — the  Idea  of  detaocracy.  Those 
wbo  started  the  program  believe  that  by  the 
end  of  the  l&tb  century  there  can  be  drawn 
from  the  history  of  the  Weatem  democracies 
certain  principles  and  Institutions  of  demo- 
cratic devel<^ment  which  ekplain  our  own 
progress,  and  which  are  tiinaferable.  Be- 
cause of  their  familiarity  With  Britain,  they 
talk  about  Britain  more  'than  the  other 
democracies.  In  fact,  any  lof  the  democra- 
cies could  be  taken  as  a  mddel- 

There  are  aeveral  ways  of  explaining  why 
the  Pakistani  architects  bMln  with  demo- 
cratic theory.  One  of  thein  Is  to  say  that 
only  governments  can  oreexe  the  legal  and 
Institutional  framework  which  develofunent 
requires.  It  Is  true  that  It  la  machines,  and 
not  political  Ideas,  that  caq  abolish  poverty. 
But  governments  have  had  to  invent  new 
taws  and  institutions,  to  enable  a  Society  to 
use  technology  efficiently.  Our  system  of 
money  and  credit,  the  market,  the  private 
oorporatlon,  the  public  corporation,  modern 
local  government,  the  law  of  contracts — 
these  and  many  others  are  lUst  as  nvucb  in- 
ventions as  the  steam  engln*  and  just  as  nec- 
essary for  development  as  thia  products  of  the 
assembly  line.  I  ', 

These  kinds  of  in ventloni;  require  govern- 
ment action,  but  they  are  nM  a  political  doc- 
trine. Not  only  the  Weatk-n  democraciea, 
but  many  authoritarian  states — the  Conunu- 
nist  nations,  Oermany  and  Itely  during  their 
Fascist  period,  pre-war  Jap^,  and  more  re- 
cently Nasser's  Egypt — aU  of  these  countries 
have  demonstrated  a  capiioity  to  produce 
brcad.  The  critical  queatUoKi,  therefore,  la 
the  political  phlloeophy  of  I  the  government 
which  creates  the  necessary  i^al  and  institu- 
tional framework.  |  i 

Of  our  own  Founding  Fathers  or  the  19th 
century  British  reformers  w4  jwould  say:  they 
valued  freedom  more  higply  than  bread. 
After  they  bad  instltutionatllzed  freedom  in 
the  forms  of  democratic  (p^*''!*™^'^^'  they 
s^ply  assumed  that  pec^la  could  xise  these 
forms  to  solve  whatever  problems  concerned 
them— Including  what  is  today  known  as  the 
problem  of  development.     \\ 

Today  tbe  emphasis  la  onj  Dread,  not  free- 
<»om.  In  the  rush  for  rlcUot  there  Is  little 
talk  of  freedom  except  for  exkvessions  of  hope 
that  somehow  or  other  freedom  wiU  happen. 
But  freedom,  as  a  prlnclpla  for  organizing 
society,  u  a  design  and  not  an  accident.  The 
East  PakUtan  program  Is  baaed  on  what  ita 
creators  believe  Is  the  design  of  freedom. 
One  of  its  purposee.  but  not;  tu  only  purpose, 
w  the  production  of  bread. 

Another  way  to  describe  tt)e  East  Pakistan 
program  la  through  two  w^U-known  quoto- 
tions.  The  first,  the  natur^  of  the  problem. 
is  from  John  Adams:  I  j 

"The  poor  man-a  oonadenU  1»  clear;  yet  ha 
.*J**»»«e<l  ....  He  feelf  himseU  out  of 
Mgbt  of  the  others,  groplpg  In  the  dark. 
Mankind  takes  no  noUce  of  bim.  He  ram- 
oies  and  wanders  unheede«i  In  the  midst 
M  a  crowd,  at  church,  in  liie  market  .  .  . 
ae  u  In  as  much  obecurlty  ^  he  could  be  in 
•garret  or  cellar.  He  is  Jot  dl8(4>proved, 
censured  or  reproached;  he  Is  only  not  seen. 
^t<5:rrwe"^  overlooked,  a^^  to  know  it.  1. 

Tbt  solution  U  fram  li^  TocquevUle's 
uemocracy  In  America:  T 

st^";^  fS?"*  <*  «»*^  «■  wmatltute  the 
»W!ngth  of  free  nations.    iWn  meetings  are 


to  liberty  what  primary  achoola  are  to  ad- 
ence;  they  bring  it  within  reach;  they  teach 
men  how  to  nae  It  and  anJoy  It.  A  nation 
may  establish  a  system  ot  ttf  government, 
but  without  the  spirit  of  municipal  Inatttu- 
tlona  It  cannot  have  the  splrlt^of  liberty." 

The  Bast  Pakistan  program  can  be  de- 
scribed aa  the  creation  of  municipal  institu- 
tions in  which  men  can  learn  how  to  use  and 
enjoy  liberty.  It  is  the  creation  of  politi- 
cal power  for  people  who  have  never  poeses- 
sed  It  In  the  Institutions  of  democracy.  Thla 
Is  the  essential  difference  between  local  de- 
velopment in  East  Pakistan  and  In  other  de- 
veloping countries.  Of  other  countries  we 
would  say,  in  de  Tocquevllle's  words,  that 
there  are  many  which  have  created  a  "sys- 
tem of  free  government"  at  the  level  of  cen- 
tral and  provincial  governments,  but  they 
'have  not  yet  created  the  municipal  Institu- 
tions whlcb  bring  liberty  'within  reach"  so 
that  people  en  masse  can  learn  how  to  "use 
and  enjoy"  it.  In  countries  which  have  a 
system  of  free  government  only  at  the  top, 
democracy  baa  no  meaning  in  the  every- 
day activities  of  ordinary  people. 

"When  a  politician  tells  us  in  his  speeches 
that  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  peopl%,  that  he 
Is  only  in  politics  in  order  to  improve  our 
living  conditions,  asking  for  our  votes,  prom- 
ising to  freeee  prices,  he  is  well  aware  that 
by  touching  on  these  grave  problems  he  wlU 
win  at  the  polls.  Afterward  he  divorcee  him- 
aelf  from  tbe  people.  He  looks  at  them  with 
half-cloeed  eyes,  and  with  a  pride  that  hurts 
us."  This  is  from  "ChUd  of  the  Dark,"  the 
autobiography  of  a  alumdweller  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Braell,  and  la  typical  of  the  atUtude  of  the 
unseen  and  unheeded  toward  what  Is  said  to 
be  democratic  politics. 

In  East  Pakistan,  the  '«i>%"t''g  of  democ- 
racy in  the  everyday  actlvitiea  of  ordinary 
people,  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  program. 
1062-1965,  has  been  theae  things: 

1.  70,000  mUes  of  farm-to-market  roada. 
which  la  possibly  more  than  all  the  develop- 
ing countriee  combined,  with  tbe  exception 
of  Communist  China.  The  average  cost  la 
8610  per  mile.  These  roads  have  reduced  tbe 
cost  of  transport  from  81  .SO  per  ton  mUe  to 
.bOt  per  ton  mile  as  the  meana  of  tranaport 
has  shifted  from  people's  beads  to  the  bicycle 
rlckahaw.  By  Western  atandarda,  where 
truck  transport  on  modem  bigbwaya  ooata 
.Obi-.lOt  per  ton  mile,  the  coat  is  still  high 
and  the  means  of  transport  still  primitive. 
But  to  the  village  farmers  of  Bast  PaUatf^. 
theae  dirt  roads  are  the  beginning  of  a  trans- 
port revolution  which  increaaes  their  income 
by  10-30%  without  any  change  In  the  prlcea 
paid  by  tbe  conaumera.  In  the  experimental 
county  of  the  Province,  where  there  are  now 
five  ton  trucks  operating  on  brick  stirfaced 
roada,  the  cost  of  tranaport  per  ton  mile  la 
down  to  about  16t,  Juat  10%  of  the  coat  of  a 
few  yeara  ago. 

Today,  Eaat  PaUatan  la  one  of  tbe  few 
placea  In  the  underdeveloped  world  where 
all  the  farmen  can  get  to  market. 

3.  Four  million  acres,  or  16%  of  the  cul- 
tivated land  area  of  the  Province  has  been 
Improved  through  small-scale  drainage  and 
Irrigation  schemea  or  flood  protection  em- 
bankments at  an  average  cost  of  leas  than  810 
per  acre  and  possibly  lees  than  86  per  acre. 

3.  An  increase  of  more  than  two  ntllUon 
tons,  or  about  a  fourth.  In  rice  productUm, 
and  the  start  of  crop  diversification  and  com- 
mercial farming.  AU  the  standard  Indlca- 
U«»  ot  agricultural  progress  are  rising,  but 
the  Btatlatlca  cover  up  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  East  Pakistan  and  a  number  of 
other  places  In  which  the  standard  Indlcatora 
are  alao  rising.  In  West  Pakistan,  Mexico, 
Brasll,  to  Bome  extent  In  India,  and  in  aeveral 
other  countries,  central  governments  have 
used  price  policy,  improved  supply  systems, 
better  marketings  export  incentives,  and 
other  inducements  to  persuade  many  large 
and  medium  sized  farmers  to  go  modem. 
But  none  of  these  countries  has  aolved  the 


problem  of  the  subsistence  farmer.  In  East 
Pakistan  It  Is  masses  of  subslstenoe  farmers. 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  who  are  go- 
ing modem.  Hence,  we  say  that  there  may 
be  an  agricultural  revolution  luderway  In 
the  Province,  though  we  must  alao  aay  that 
It  la  too  soon  to  be  sure  this  is  really 
happemng. 

Ilie  urban  program  has  not  progressed  as 
rapidly  as  the  rural  program.  Thus  far.  it 
consists  of  paved  streets  and  city  drainage 
systems,  municipal  water  supplies  and 
sewerage  systems,  city  planning,  agricultural 
markets,  and  recreational  facilities.  Except 
for  streets  and  drainage  systems,  not  much 
has  happened  yet,  and  the  urban  program 
baa  yet  to  create  the  widespread  axpecta- 
tlon  of  a  brighter  future,  whloh  now  exists 
In  the  countryside,  and  which  is  Justified, 
people  believe,  by  recent  personal  experi- 
ence. 

AU  of  these  programs  are  operated  on  tha 
formula  of  modem  local  government.  Again 
the  model  Is  said  to  be  mainly  British, 
though  It  could  be  taken  from  other  demoo- 
radea  as  well. 

Modem  local  government  Is  a  method  of 
modernization  Imposed  by  central  govern- 
ments upon  local  governments  for  the 
ptirpose  of  transforming  them  into  demo- 
eratio  development  InstttutlonB.  According 
to  tbe  formula,  the  Prorlnelal  government  of 
Bast  Pakistan  deflnea  the  general  pcdiey  and 
sets  standards  of  technical  and  administra- 
tive performance.  The  standards  are  en- 
forced through  Inspection,  auditing  the  ae- 
counta,  and  by  withholding  funda  v^en  the 
standards  are  not  met.  The  provlnolal  gov- 
ernment also  supports  local  programa  with 
tedinical  advice  and  Information  and  by 
expanding  training  programs  of  many  levela 
and  kinds.  But  the  Provincial  government 
does  not  Interfere  In  the  operational  de- 
cisions of  the  local  councils.  It  supervises 
the  procesess  and  methods  of  the  local  in- 
stitutions, but  not  the  individual  actlvitiea 
themselves.  It  is  the  local  oouneUa  Which 
do  the  planning,  make  the  operational  de- 
cisions, determine  the  prlorltlea  of  invest- 
ment, and  do  the  work.  Thus,  within  the 
framework  of  a  uniform  provincial  policy, 
thwe  Is  diversity  of  local  solution. 

The  formula  of  modem  local  government 
represents  an  almost  complete  reversal  of 
the  traditional  centralist  oontrol  of  local 
government  which  Is  common  throughout 
the  underdeveloped  vrorld.  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  you  know  that  local  governments  In 
most  of  the  developing  countries  are  mori- 
bund, often  corrupt,  distrusted  by  the 
people  and  uninvolved  In  development.  They 
operate  more  as  local  oflloes  of  the  oantral 
government  rather  than  as  seml-autooomouB 
local  self-governing  devtiofmient  Institu- 
tions as  in  the  Western  democracies.  Cen- 
tral governments  impose  unlfwmlty  of  Im- 
plementation as  well  as  uniformity  of  poUcy. 
Central  oontrol  Is  exercised  through  minute 
regulation  and  review  of  actlvlttes  Indivldu- 
aUy,  as  If  one  thing  were  not  related  to  an- 
other, as  if,  for  example,  a  number  of  separ- 
ate roads  could  not  be  combined  Into  a  road 
network.  Local  initiative  Is  stifled,  not  en- 
couraged. Local  solution  Is  not  adjusted  to 
local  drcumstanoa  and  local  attltudea  toy 
local  people.  Peter  the  Oreat  mice  aald  of 
such  a  system,  when  explaining  to  one  of  his 
Minlsten  why  he  wanted  to  decentralise  tax 
administration  in  Russia,  "It  la  difficult  for 
a  man  to  understand  everything,  and  govern 
from  a  distance." 

Local  government  In  East  Pakistan  la  an  In- 
tegrated county-township  system  in  rural 
areas,  and  the  incorporated  city  and  unin- 
corporated town  in  urban  areas.  In  the 
rural  system  there  are,  on  average,  ten  town- 
shlps  per  coimty.  In  the  snuOler  dtloa  and 
towns  there  is  a  single  municipal  oouncU. 
But  In  the  several  large  eltias,  the  two-Uered 
system  Is  used.  In  the  provincial  caplUI  of 
Dacca,  there  are  37  urban  townshlpa  plus 
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Xbm  Bumlelp*!  oouaoU.    Tbla 

•a  urteB  pnetBct  m  tiM  bM*  unit  at  «lty 
fovwaBHit. 

In  Vb»  tvo-ttand  cfatem.  tta*  laifar  unit 
Is  ragwdad  ••  Vb»  l«v«l  of  ooowltnatton.  yUn- 
nlac  •npHTliian  and  tnUnlnc.  Tbm  wtaallm 
unit  la  tha  laral  of  oparmtlon. 

Ooun^  or  municipal  oooarttnatinn  and 
r**"'""t  ara  baaad  Uigaly  on  tba  propoaala 
of  tba  tovaahlpa,  aaalatad  bj  wbatavar  taoh- 
nlMl  ataff  to  kvallabla.  laoh  looal  autbortty 
U  nqulrad  to  pnpara  a  thiaa-yaar  daraop- 
BMnt  plan.  In  tb«  oountnaida,  thla  now  In- 
olvulaa  many  of  tha  naUa  which  Waatamacs 
would  eaU  tlta  tradlttrwial  funotlona  of  local 
■ovanimant.  In  the  ettlaa.  It  Ineudaa  tba 
aetlTltlaa  mantVwiart  aarUar.  Tba  PUn  la, 
UtanUly.  a  BIc  Book,  about  tbraa  fact  by 
tour  f aet,  foU  of  mi^a  and  dlacrama  and 
d»ta  abaata  of  many  klnda  that  would  ba 
daacrtbad  by  us  buraaucnta  aa  a  datalled 
faaalhllity  atudy  and  work  plan. 

All  aetlftttaa  ara  plannad  on  tba  baala  of 
natwotka  and  ayatama.  Tbna.  tba  local 
oouncUa  do  not  pUn  a  road  ber«  and  •  road 
tbara,  wblcb  la  onrnmon  In  local  davalop- 
mant  programa  tbrougbout  tba  world,  but  a 
road  natwork  wblcb  llnka  aU  vUlacaa  with 
aaoh  otbar,  with  thalr  townahlp  and  county 
baadquarters,  and  count;  baadqiiartacs  with 
tba  rtmtirtnmt  traxtapoTtatlon  ayatam.  Ttia 
oouacUa  ara  not  trying  to  push  f  artUlaan  and 
battar  aaada,  but  to  prepara  a  comprahan- 
Mva  agricultural  production  plan  which  la 
Unkad  with  atoraga  and  markatlng  and  In- 
oludaa  tba  naoaaaary  'agro-lnduatrlaa.' 
llMMigh  taara,  wa  must  nota  that  prograaa 
In  atcracai  marketing,  and  induaUy  la  Um- 
ttad  to  tba  pilot  araaa.  Many  o(  thaaa  aco- 
nomla  aotlTltlea  ara  organlaad  through  oo- 
opacatlvaa  baeauaa,  in  tbla  OTarerowdad  land, 
wbara  tha  avaraga  farm  la  only  9.4  aaaa, 
praotloaUy  every  Individual  peraon  la  too 
■Ban  to  uaa  modacn  technology  cAdently  aa 
•n  ladlTldttal. 

Tba  training  programa  are  a  combination 
c€  vooatkiBal  couraaa,  ezteaalon  programa 
and  a  gananU  information  ^atam.  Voca- 
tional oouraea  have  been  organlaad  In  Ut- 
araoy,  almple  conatruotlon.  and  briok-bum- 
Ing.  In  tha  extenalon  oouraea.  the  TUlagaca 
tbamaalTaa  are  the  eztanalon  agenta.  The 
role  at  tba  teohnloal  ataH.  which  la  moatly 
at  the  oounty  level,  la  to  Inatroet 
I  and  than  suparrlae  the  programa  wbloh 
thay  organlaa  In  the  vUIage.  on  tba  farm, 
or  In  the  alum,  ■kpertanoe.  to  date,  auggeata 
that  ttaaaa  prognuna  work  wall  If  auparvtalon 
laponiatent. 

Tbe  varknoa  local  programa  ara  operated 
through  as  aiabocmte  ayatam  at  ooramltteaa 
and  auboommlttaaa.  Tlie  ayatam  Is  ad- 
mittedly a  bit  eumberaoma,  but  It  waa  de- 
algnad  te  create  more  leartarablp  poattlona 
than  tlMre  ware  traditional  laadafs.  Today. 
there  are  around  a  half  million  people,  out  o< 
eeven  mlUlan  rural  famlllaa,  who  ara  mem- 
I  of  althar  planning  oommlttaea  or  project 


Tbla.  te  brief,  la  the  way  the  program 
nae  the  primary  taatltittloQa  ara 
poUttoal.  aatf -govwidnc  Iwtltutlons.  we  call 
It  damocratto  davelopaaant.  and  In  tha  long 
run.  It  ta  taba  political  and  aoelal  dumgaa  ta- 
dused  by  the  program  whldi  matter  moat. 

IB  the  poUtloal  aphara.  tlMre  U  rapid 
program  la  what  tha  polttloal  aelentlat  wouM 
oaU  the  ManttteatloB  at  local  Intareet.  bat 
only  a  Uttle  proyam  Ib  what  he  would  caU 
the  fusion  of  local  Intareet  with  national 
mtareat. 

Viral,  let  me  eaplaln  that  tas  the  Baalo 
ayetam.  the  eleetloo  of  Basle 
m  townahlp  counelllora,  aa  we 
would  aall  ttaaa  la  ABMrtoa,  Is  by  ualvaraal 
adult  suflrtaga.  Tim  alaettoB  of  the  Praaldaot 
aad  the  BMmbera  at  the  national  and  pro- 
vlaelBl  amaiiitUlM  by  tha  oownoniora.  at 
whom  ttare  ea«  ggLOOO.  aot  the  eleetorate  at 
large. 


la  the  electlona  of  196i-1808.  there  la  oon- 
aldarable  avMaiwa  that  the  people  are  begla- 
nlng  to  brieve  that  aetelopmit  la  poatfbU 
in  thalr  tteea  aov.  that  daialupmant  beglna 
with  polltleal  lastltatloaa.  aad  that  they 
equate  (toMlopmawt  leedanUp  with  peUtlaal 
laederahlp.  la  the  pilot  areas,  trtiloh  eorer 
about  a  fifth  of  the  prorlnoe.  pcaetleally  all 
the  cendldataa  ww«  produola  at  the  local 
development  ocmmlttee  ayatam.  A  number 
of  Ineuaibanta.  elected  la  1900.  before  the 
program  begaa  and  who  were  IndlSarent  to 
development  aftar  the  program  wae  atarted. 
were  defeated.  In  the  reet  of  the  Province, 
where  prograaa  hea  been  leaa.  the  trend  la  not 
ao  elear-eut.  but  It  la  the  same  trend. 

At  tha  national  level,  the  only  evidence  at 
a  rtiatlonahlp  between  the  local  program 
and  poUtloa  la  from  the  preetdentlal  raoe. 
Nearly  all  obeervan  at  the  eleetton  agree  that 
the  propam  waa  a  aouroe  of  electoral 
strength  for  Prealdent  >iyub.  There  Is  no 
way  of  meeaurtng  how  much,  but  even 
Ayub'a  poUttoal  opponanta  agree  that  there 
la  a  popular  IdentHloatlow  of  the  program 
with  the  Preetdent.  Tlie  oppoeltlon  baa  been 
obliged  to  tamper  Its  original  hoatUlty  to  the 
program  aa  they  have  ecme  to  reaUae  Its 
popularity  In  the  eountryalde. 

On  the  other  band,  the  local  program 
aeems  to  have  had  no  particular  Inftuenee 
on  the  eleetlona  for  the  aatlonal  and  pro- 
vlnotal  aaaembUea. 

Hie  problem  here  Is  that  subslstmce 
Bocletiee  are  atombsed  eodetlea,  aa  we  an 
know.  The  villager  or  the  urban  sium- 
dwdler  must  flxat  of  all  be  able  to  think  at 
himself  aa  a  dtlaen  of  bla  townahlp  aad 
county  or  city  befcre  be  can  be  expected  to 
imderstand  a  govemmeatal  unit  aa  remote 
from  bla  pereooal  Ufa  aa  the  provtnelal  and 
natloaal  government.  Whereaa  msadMis  of 
the  local  development  eonunltteee  had  no  dif- 
ficulty In  uadaratandlag  that  aome  of  their 
number  should  run  for  the  township  coun- 
eUa.  they  bave  not  yet  persuaded  tbemaelvea 
that  loeal  leadera  might  alao  beeome  mem- 
bete  of  the  higher  le^elattve  bodlee.  or  that 
local  people  oan  Influence  candldatm  tat  the 
higher  bodlee.  Thue.  development  waa  a  ma- 
jor oampalga  Isaoo  at  the  towaah^i  level, 
but  la  the  eleetloBs  for  the  two  hl^ber  aa- 
aembllee.  detelopmeat  waa  hardly  mentioned. 
The  villager  must  be  able  to  dlatlnguWi 
between  pt^ley  aad  Implementetloii  eo  that 
he  knowa  whether  the  poUtlclan  to  be  In- 
flueneed  la  ttie  member  at  the  loeal  eovacU 
or  the  loeal  member  of  the  higher  asaambUea. 
At  the  tlBM  the  eleetlon  was  hrid.  the  vinag- 
ere  were  ettU  learnlag  about  the  Implementa- 
tkm  aad  atni  ti«<«»<«g  la  oouaty  aad  town- 
ahlp terav.  Bow  quldly  their  level  of  u- 
darataadlag  will  ezpaad  nobody  kaowa, 
but  hopaCuUy,  la  the  1970  eleetlaaa  thare 
wlO  be  eome  evldeaoe  that  the  fualoa  of 
national  and  local  Intareet  la  nadarwej. 

The  eodal  trenda  are  of  the  kind  which 
auggeet  that  the  damocratle  faith  m  gradual 
change  la  atm  a  practicable  MeaL  m  Mao 
Tta  Tung^  peaaaat  veraton  of  MT.  Marx. 
there  te  auppoaed  to  be  an  IrreeoncUaMe 
oonfllet  between  traditional  leadera  aad  sub- 
slBtanos  fanaara  If  the  preaent  trend  oon- 
tlauee.  hlatory  wUl  record  that  the  BengaU 
vlUagere  are  meompetent  MarzlBta  but  good 
Jeffereonlana.  There  la  oonaldarable  evi- 
dence that  the  villagers  win  c«itlaue  to  ao- 
oept  the  traditional  leadera  U  they  are  wUI- 
Ing  to  beoome  development  leadera.  The 
other  vray  round,  there  la  oonaMsraMe  evl- 
denee  that  the  traditional  leadere  prefer  to 
aoeept  development  rather  than  ilak  the  lorn 
fl<  their  hdMrttad  poattton  e(  power  aad  prtvl- 
lage.  The  evMeace  consists  of  the  oonttnua- 
tlon  In  ofltoe  or  perttslpatloB  la  the  commit- 
tee system  or  maay  of  the  traditional  leaders. 
IB  the  vmage.  reorgaalaatlon  la  favor  of 
development  eeeme  to  etart  happening  apon- 
taaeourty  aa  an  ladlract  raanit  of  devriop- 
ment  activities.  Tboae  who  participate  ta 
development  gradually  beoome  the  dominant 


group,  often  baCbra  they  become  the  ma- 
jority. QraduaUy  truat  beglna  to  replace 
susptelon.  The  vtllagets  begin  to  work  to- 
gether and  with  othen  from  the  aaaie  town- 
ahlp and  oouaty  aa  they  realise  that  aU  eaa 
beneOt  from  onmmnn  effort,  aad  aa  they 
come  to  realise  that  an  Irrigation  ditch  foi. 
lows  the  contour  of  the  land  and  not  tha 
contour  of  local  rivalries.  The  nature  of  ar- 
gument  Is  beginning  to  change.  People  are 
learning  that  compromising  dlfferenoee  of 
opinion  or  accepting  the  wlU  of  the  majority 
Is  a  necessary  prelude  to  action,  that  meet- 
ing H^^""*«  la  Important  If  plana  are  to  be 
turned  Into  reaUty. 

FlnaUy,  Oovemment  employeee  are  begin- 
ning to  work  with  the  people  and  the  people 
are  beginning  to  think  of  public  offlclali  a« 
helpers,  not  masters.  Of  the  ptroblem  of 
bringing  local  people  and  local  ofllclalg  to- 
gether In  Britain  a  century  ago.  one  constl- 
tutloxuU  authority  wrote:  "The  county  mag- 
latratee.  Instead  of  sulking  at  their  partial 
dethronement,  came  forward  wltb  public 
spirit  to  assume  a  new  role  and  new  dutlet. 
To  their  experienced  guidance  is  owing  the 
fact  that  a  profound  transition  baa  been 
effected  without  friction  and  without  breach 
of  continuity."  There  is  the  same  trend  in 
Kast  Pakistan  today. 

I  would  Uke  to  cloee  with  a  few  Bentences 
from  the  final  vtdume  of  ChurchlU's  "His- 
tory of  the  Kngllsh  Speaking  Peoples."  He 
wrote  them  aa  a  summary  stetement  about 
the  rise  of  democracy  In  Britain  in  the  IBth 
oentury.  In  future  tense,  they  could  as  well 
be  a  Btatonent  of  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
democratlo  development  In  Britain,  in  East 
Pakistan,  or  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  country. 
"Tba  aristocracy,  who  had  guided  for  cer- 
turlee  the  advance  of  Britain,  was  merged 
in  the  rising  mam  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  prog- 
rem  and  pnieperity  had  been  eontinuoui  in 
eU  olaaam.  Conservative  forcM  bad  shown 
that  they  could  ride  the  storm,  and  indeed 
that  there  wae  no  great  storm  between  tlM 
domeetlo  psrUee.  ...  Mo  one  felt  hlmsdf 
left  out  of  the  constitution.  ...  It  did  not 
matter  «hich  party  ruled;  though  they 
found  fault  with  one  another,  as  they  bad 
a  perfect  rlj^t  to  do.  Hone  of  the  ancient 
Inhibitions  obstructed  the  adventurous. 
.  .  .  Active  and  vigorous  poUtlce  should  be 
swtalned.  To  go  forward  graduaUy  but 
boldly  eeemed  to  be  faUy  Jaatifled,'' 


FROOREB8  AMD  PROBLEMS  IN  TBE 
TSTABUBHMBirr     OP     A     LATIN 
AMERICAN  NUCLEAR  FREE  ZONE 
Mr.  ANDREWS  (rf  North  Dakota.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  aak  noaiiliBoaa  eonaent  tbat 
the  gentleman  from  BCassachuaetts  lUi. 
MotsBl  may  extend  his  lemarkB  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbooko  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque^  oC  the  smUeami  from  North 
Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  I%)eaker.  It  Is  gw- 
eraDy  recognized  that  one  of  our  most 
critical  IntemaUonal  problems  In  the 
yean  ahead  will  be  the  possibility  of  the 
Inovase  In  the  number  of  nations  posses- 
Bbic  the  capability  of  udnff  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
potential  for  world  InstatolUty.  There  is 
lees  consent  on  the  steps  that  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  spread.  As  we 
know,  the  admlnlstratioa  has  a  propo«> 
pending  at  the  IS-nation  talks  In  Oenera 
and  a  number  of  scholan  and  oommen- 
tators  hATe  offered  altenoate  routw  to 
the  goal  of  restrlcttaf  nndear  c»P^2 
in  the  iutuiMtg  at  Intvniitional  peM^ 
and  gtabOitar. 
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BSTABUSH- 
NUCLXAS 


One  of  the  posslbllltl  b  b  frequently 
mentioned  is  that  of  refll>nal  nuclear 
free  zones.    This  Idea  haaj 

in  Latin  America  for  some ,.. , 

the  prepeuvtory  ctNnmlssleh  established 
by  the  hemlq>herlc  natlonij  is  scheduled 
to  meet  again  in  August. 

Mr.  Peter  Barnes,  Washington  bureau 
manager  for  the  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sun,  re- 
cently analyzed  the  history  and  prospects 
of  proposals  for  a  Latin  American  nu- 
clear free  zone  In  a  paper  prepared  for 
Dr.  William  Manger's  coilrse  on  inter- 
American  relations  at  Gecngetown  Uni- 
versity. I  think  that  Mr.  Barnes'  paper 
is  a  oonstructive  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  vital  issue,  and  I  include 

it  in  the  CONGKESSIONAL   HtCORD  at  thla 

point: 

PaOOIXSS  AND  PSOSLKMS  IK 
KSIIT  or  A  LATUT  AOT^rr-A 
ZONX 

I.   ZNTBOOUCnO 

The  concept  of  a  "nuclear  l^ree  eone"  is  a 
rather  recent  one,  stemming  frOm  efforts  that 
have  been  made  In  the  past  fiw  years  to  halt 
tbe  spread  of  atomic  weapo^.  Adam  Ba- 
pecki.  the  Polish  foreign  nUMster,  was  the 
flnt  to  Introduce  formally  toe  notion  of  a 
■one  Irom  which  nuclear  weat>o&s  would  be 
ocluded  when  he  proposed  that  Central 
'  Surope  be  denuclearized.  Sinc^  the  RapacU 
PUn,  similar  proposals  havei  been  put  for- 
waid  for  other  geogr^hlcai  |  areas,  notably 
Africa.  Scandinavia  and  Latmi  America.  The 
United  Nations  General  Asaembly  in  1B61 
pused  a  resolution  endorsing!  the  Idea  of  an 
African  nuclear  free  zone.  In  1963  the  Oen- 
enl  Assembly  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
latin  American  nations  would  study  meas- 
wes  tltat  might  be  taken  to  ban  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  Weetem  Hemisphere  south  of 
tbe  United  States.  j 

The  problems  of  estabUslihig  a  nuclear 
tice  Eone  are  much  greater  ttlan  would  »p- 
pear  on  the  surface.  In  the  first  place,  the 
will  must  exist  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
isograptilcal  area  to  foreswear  atomic  weap- 
ons. In  many  cases  where  nations  believe 
atomic  weapons  to  be  essential  for  security 
or  presUge,  they  have  been  reluctant  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  permanent  non-nuclear 
status.  Another  requirement  for  a  non- 
nuclear  Bone  Is  that  it  be  gutUsnteed  by  the 
•Ustlng  nuclear  powers.  A  nuclear  free  zone 
must  enhance,  and  not  dlmlUsh,  the  mlU- 
tsry  stabiuty  and  security  «t  the  area  to 
questtML  Additional  problems  arise  from 
the  dlfliculUes  of  Inspection  aad  verification 
sad  of  punishing  any  vloUltts  of  the  ac- 

O'  aU  the  geographic  reglins  and  sub- 
wglons  in  the  world,  Latin  Aeierica  is  per- 
hspt  best  suited  for  the  puijpose  of  esteb- 
™hUjg  a  nuclear  free  eone.  |t  has,  unlike 
AWca,  a  tradition  of  regioimi  cooperation 
w  the  purpose  of  excludliig  extra-conti- 
nental military  conflict.  DuHng  the  early 
ttontts  Of  World  War  H,  Latib  America  and 
w«  United  States  declared  Mie  lands  and 
*»tMs  from  Greenland  to  CJetpe  Horn  to  be 
« llmlU"  for  the  E\ut>pean  and  Asian  com- 
JMMts^  In  1047,  the  nations Iqf  the  Western 
«Busphere  foUowed  up  theli  wartime  soU- 
«nty  by  concluding  the  Rio  T?iieaty  of  Reclp- 
»ocai  Assistance.  (The  fact  that  the  World 
"■fP,  declaration  of  Weste|-b  Hemisphere 
nsutrauty  waa  not  respected  by  extra-conU- 
nental  powers  points  out  the  Ineed  to  obtain 
"Mb  respect  for  a  nuclear  free  eone.) 
.Jj'*«ov*r.  unlike  Central  ;»urope,  lAttn 
*««<»  Is  not  a  major  thealfte  of  the  Cold 
^-  wo  Soviet  troope  and  only  small  num- 
»«s  Of  American  troope  are  sfitioned  in  the 
nSfl  T?*  •*»»*»«•  o'  power  wotild  not  be 
"^t  by  uie  establishment  of  a  nuclear  free 
-«»e.  and.  except  for  a  few  bslef  months  m 


1963,  nuclear  vreapons  have  never  iMei  de- 
ployed in  any  Latin  American  country. 

lAtin  America  is  also  fortunate  that,  de- 
spite the  role  played  by  arms  and  military 
men  throughout  Ite  history,  no  stete  In  the 
region  currently  aspires  to  nuclear  stetus. 
President  Juan  Perdn  of  Argentina  is  reputed 
at  one  time  to  have  toyed  with  the  Idea  of 
making  Argentina  a  nuclear  power,  but  noth- 
ing came  of  his  fancy  once  the  rather  back- 
ward atomic  capacity  of  poet-war  Argentina 
was  explained  to  him.* 

Today  only  three  Latin  American  nations — 
Argentina,  Brazil  and  Mexico — could  realisti- 
cally be  said  to  possess  the  Industrial  and 
sclentlflc  capability  of  building  atomic 
bombe  within  the  next  decade.  At  present, 
however,  according  to  the  March,  1966,  For- 
eign Reactor  List  of  the  US  Atomic  Energy 
Oommlsalon,  Argentina  has  only  one  snutU 
reeearch  reactor  In  operation  In  Buenos  Aires 
(30  thermal  kilowatts),  and  another  (1  to  6 
thermal  mega  watte)  being  built  In  Ezezla 
tbat  will  reach  critlcallty  late  this  year.  Bra- 
zil has  three  small  reeearch  reactors  (all  im- 
der  5  thermal  megawatte)  in  operation  in 
S&o  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Belo  Horl- 
Bonte.    Mexico  as  of  yet  has  none. 

The  only  other  reactors  in  Latin  America 
are  near  BogotA,  Colombia  (10  thermal  kilo- 
watts) and  In  Caracas,  Venezuela  (3  thermal 
megawatte).  Since  it  would  require  a  re- 
actor generating  i^prozimately  26  mega- 
watts of  thermal  energy  to  produce  enough 
Plutonium  to  build  one  small  atomic  bomb 
per  year.  It  is  clear  that  the  existing  reactors 
In  Latin  America  are  virtually  without  mili- 
tary signlflcance. 

Argentina,  Braall  and  Mexico  all  have  an- 
nounced plans  to  build  large  power  react(»s 
In  the  near  future  which  would  have  mili- 
tary signlflcance.  However,  it  is  quite  a 
jump  from  possessing  a  dvUian  power  re- 
actor to  t>emg  able  to  fabricate  an  atomic 
bomb.  One  basic  requirement  for  building 
a  bomb  Is  a  plant  to  separate  plutonlum 
from  the  spent  reactor  fuel.  If  any  Latin 
American  nation  should  in  the  future  buUd 
such  a  plant,  this  step  would  indeed  have 
grave  mUitary  implications.  But  neither 
Brasil,  Mexico  or  Argentina  have  evidenced 
any  deeire  to  go  beyond  what  is  neceesary 
for  the  peaceful  explcMtetlon  of  atomic 
energy. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  all  the  re- 
actors preeently  in  Latin  America  have  been 
opened  to  inspection  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy .  Agency.  This  organiaation. 
an  autonomous  United  Nations  agency  with 
headquarters  in  Vienna,  Austria,  inspecte 
some  40  reactors  throughout  the  world  to 
check  against  the  diversion  of  plutonlum  to 
mUitary  ends. 

Finally,  Latin  America  has  eatebliahed  a 
atrong  record — at  the  DM,  at  the  18-natlon 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference  (where 
Mexico  and  Brazil  are  particlpante).  In  the 
Organisation  of  Amerldan  Stetee,  and  in  ad- 
herence to  international  treatlee — as  a  sup- 
porter of  nuclear  arms  control  efforte.  All 
Latin  American  nations  except  Cuba  signed 
the  1963  Moeoow  Treaty  ti>«nttig  atomic 
teste  in  the  atmoephere.  Similarly,  Argen- 
tina and  CbUe  adhered  to  the  la-nation  1958 
treaty  excluding  atomic  weapons  from 
Antarctica.  In  the  single  Instance  when 
nuclear  armamente  wwe  introduced  into 
Cuba  by  an  extra-continental  i>ower,  the  OAS 
acted  swiftly  to  authorize  members  to  take 
"all  measures,  indlviduaUy  and  oolleotlveiy, 
including  the  use  of  armed  force,  which  they 
deem  necessary  to  insure  that  tlie  Oovem- 
ment of  Cuba  cannot  continue  to  receive 
from  the  Sino-Sovlet  powers  military  ma- 
terial .  .  .  which  may  threaten  the  peace 
and  eecurity  of  the  continent,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  mlssUee  in  Cuiia  with  (tensive  ca- 


^  Cf .  John  Beaton,  Ifiut  the  Bomb  SpreadT, 
London,  1966;  p.  69. 


pabiilty  from  ever  becoming  an  active  threat 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  continent."* 

n,   STAOK   ONS  TO   DKNTTCLKAXIZATION :    TBS 
XTMRK)   MATIOMS 

One  of  the  ieee  noted  aide  effecta  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  waa  the  launching  of 
a  movement  to  estebllsh  W  permanent  Latin 
American  nuclear  free  zone. 

The  missiles  in  Cuba,  as  President  Ken- 
nedy pointed  out,  were  capable  of  hitting 
targets  as  far  south  as  Lima,  Peru.  Though 
it  was  not  likely  that  the  mlssUes  in  Cuba 
would  be  aimed  In  a  southerly  direction,  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere had  become  a  nuclear  theatre  jolted 
Latin  Americans  Into  recognizing  ttuit  there 
was  a  need  for  collective  action  to  preeerve — 
once  the  Cuban  mlssUe  were  removed — the 
nuclear  free  status  of  the  continent. 

The  first  step  was  taken  by  BraaU  whUe  the 
sparks  from  the  mIssUe  crisis  were  still  hot. 
On  October  39,  1962,  BraaU  submitted  to  the 
UN  General  Assembly's  Polltleal  Committee 
a  draft  reeolution  seeldng  to  extend  to  Latin 
America  the  UN's  1961  reeolution  recom- 
mending a  nuclear  free  zone  for  Africa.  The 
Inunedlate  problem  at  the  time  was  still  to 
obtain  removal  from  Cuba  of  the  Soviet  mls- 
sUes and  to  verify  that  complete  withdrawal 
was  In  fact  being  carried  out.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  Brazilian  reeolution  caUed  upon  all 
Latin  American  countries  to  "dispose  forth- 
with of  any  nuclear  weapons  or  nuclear  de- 
livery vehicles  which  may  now  be  situated  in 
territory  under  their  jtuledlction."  •  Several 
days  later  BoUvla,  Clille  and  Bcuador  joined 
Brazil  in  sponsoring  the  reeolution,  and  a 
new  clause  was  added  appealing  to  Latin 
American  nations  to  "make  provision  for  such 
verification  of  these  arrangemente  as  nuiy  t>e 
agreed  in  order  to  insure  that  they  are  .  .  . 
being  obeerved."  <  But  the  heart  of  the  reeo- 
lution was  ite  call  to  prohibit  premanently  in 
Latin  America  the  buUdlng,  storing  and  tsst- 
tng  of  atomic  weapons  and  delivery  veblclee. 

The  Cuban  delegate  at  the  UN,  Oarloe  M. 
Lecbuga-Hevia,  termed  the  Brazilian  idea  for 
a  Latin  American  nuclear  free  zone  "very 
laudable,"  However,  be  said  the  reeolution 
should  include  a  provision  calling  on  nuclear 
powers  not  to  use  atomic  weapons  "against" 
Latin  American  stetes.* 

Cta  Noveml>er  19,  Braail.  BoUvla,  OhUe  and 
Xciiador  agreed,  upon  United  Stetee  urging, 
to  defer  consideration  of  the  reeolution  until 
the  foUowlng  year.  The  United  Btatea  »f>- 
parently  felt  that  the  reeolution  would  eerve 
no  ueeful  purpose  until  an  agreement  for 
verifying  the  withdrawal  of  tm—ti^^  from 
Cuba  could  l>e  reached.  Preeident  Kennedy, 
aaked  about  the  nuclear  free  aone  plan  at  a 
preaa  conference  Novemlier  20,  replied  that 
"the  qtieatlon  comae  down  to  the  wUUngneea 
of  the  cotmtrlee  of  Latin  America  to  accept 
the  Braaillan  propoeal  and  the  development 
of  an  adequate  inflection  system.  That's  the 
issue."* 

The  next  move  came  on  March  31,  1963, 
when  Preeident  Adolfo  L6pez  Mateoe  of  Mex- 
ico wrote  to  the  presidente  of  BraaU,  Bolivia, 
Chile  and  Ecuador — ^the  qxmsors  of  the  1963 
UN  reeolution — ^urging  the  continuation  of 
efforte  to  denuclearize  Latin  America.  7%e 
Mexican  initiative  was  favorably  received  by 
the  other  presidente,  and  on  April  39,  1963, 
L6pes  Mateoe  and  President  JoAo  Ooulart  of 
BraaU  released  almtUtaaeoualy  ta  Mexico  City 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  teste  of  a  declaration 
signed  by  themselvee  and  the  chief  esecuttvee 


*  The  New  York  Times.  October  34.  1963. 
p.  10. 

*  The  New  York  Tlmea,  October  M,  1963, 
p.  16. 

*  Ibid..  November  9. 1963.  p.  3. 
■  Ibid..  November  17. 1963,  p.  X 

•IMd.,  November  30.  1963.  p.  14;  and  M»* 
vember  31. 1963.  p,  10. 
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of  Bottvkk.  Oblto  ud  ■ooMdor.  Th*  dMlu»> 
Itni  Mllad  opoo  tba  ottMT  U  atalM  oC  I«tln 
AoMrlflB.  Indadlng  Oote.  to  Join  In  aa  agt— 
xnsat  oommlttlag  an.  aatJOM  In  tb»  nglon  to 
tttnin  from  "mftnufaetarlnc.  nodvlnff.  stor- 
inc  or  tasting  nuclaMr  anos  or  taatnuasnta 
to  dettrar  tbaaa  atma." '  nia  Joint  daelara- 
tlon  martert  th«  entranos  Into  tbo  danndaar- 
laatlon  moramant  at  lieztoo— tha  country 
which  waa  aoon  to  taka  orar  ftom  Brain  aa 
tha  pilma  mo?ar  of  tha  nadaar  tatn  aSort. 
Tba  bamodlata  raaotlon  to  tha  April  29  dao- 
laratlon.  howercr,  waa  a  daafanlng  allanca. 
Only  Haiti,  of  tba  IS  lAtln  Anwrlcan  atataa 
^paalad  to,  aaid  It  waa  willing  to  commit 
Itadf  to  tba  rentinoUtlan  of  nuclear  weapona 
and  ddlTvy  yabidm  aa  eallad  for  by  the  flva 
praaldanta.*  Baltl.  at  conrae,  did  not  hava 
Bnoh  to  loaa. 

Latin  American  rapport  for  a  denudear- 
laad  eontlnant  graw  whan  the  propoaal  waa 
Inteoduoad  again  In  the  UN  In  Rorambcr. 
IMS.  BnuU  and  llezloo.  Jolnad  by  BoUtU. 
OhUa,  ■euador,  Haiti,  Ooata  Blca,  Panama 
ahd  Uruguay,  Introduced  a  reaolutlon  In  the 
Oenaral  Aaembly  wblch  "noted  with  aatta- 
factlon"  tba  declaration  of  April  39  and  ez- 
preaaed  tbe  hope  tbat  the  Latin  American 
natlooa  would  take  stepa  to  Implement  that 
declaration.* 

The  TTnltad  SUtea  privately  objected  to 
the  Latin  American  reaolutlon  aa  being  too 
atrong.  In  a  apeeeh  to  tbe  Oenaral  Aa- 
aambIy*B  PoUtlcal  Committee,  Charlea  O. 
Btene  of  tbe  UB.  delegation  Indicated  that 
the  VB.  supported  the  prUidide  of  nuclear 
free  aonea,  but  only  If  they  mat  three  condl- 
tUma.  StaUe  llatad  thaaa  condltlona  as:  (1) 
all  Btataa  In  the  gaograidilcal  area  must  ba 
Included;  (2)  there  muat  be  "adequate  vcrlfl- 
eatlon;"  and  (3)  the  military  balance  In  the 
region  mnat  not  be  upaet." 

ainca  It  waa  not  at  all  clear  that  Cuba 
voolil  Join  a  Terlflad  I^tln  American  nuclear 
free  aone.  the  United  Statea  Indicated  that 
It  could  not  lupport  a  reaolutlon  which  called 
for  actual  atapa  to  Implement  the  April  28 
declaration. 

Cuba,  eariler  In  the  Political  Committee 
dabataa.  had  atated  that  It  thon^t  the  Idea 
at  a  Latin  American  nuclear  free  aone  waa 
worthwhile,  but  that  It  bad  Ita  own  oondl- 
tloaa  for  partldpaUon.  Theae  condltlona 
ware  that  the  Panama  Canal  Bone,  Puerto 
Bloo  and-the  Virgin  lalanda  ba  Included  In 
tha  danudearlBad  tanlUaj.  and  that  the 
United  SUtea  reatora  to  Cuba  the  "lllegaUy 
naurpad"  Ouantinamo  naval  baae.° 

To  Win  U.S.  nipport,  tbe  aponaors  of  the 
leaotutlon  watered  down  the  text  to  aay 
maraly  tbat  tha  Oeneral  Aaaembly  "ezpreeeee 
tha  hope  that  the  Stotea  of  Latin  America 
win  Inttlata  atudlaa  ...  In  light  of  the  prln- 
elplaa  of  tha  Charter  of  the  United  Matlona 
.  .  .  conoamlng  tba  meaaurea  tbat  ahould 
ba  taken  to  adUeve  tbe  alms"  of  tbe  April  29 
declaration.** 

On  KoTomber  18.  Ambaaaador  Adlal  B.  8te- 
vanaui  announced  that  the  UjB.  would  aup- 
port  the  modified  reaolutlon.  and  on  Novem- 
ber 19.  tha  PoUtleal  Oommlttaa  approved  tha 
meaaor*  89-0,  with  14  atastentlona.  Among 
thoaa  abatalnlng  ware  Cuba.  Pranoa.  tha 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Oommunlst-bloe 
oountrlaa.  and  Venamala.  whloh  aMad  with 
Cuba  In  claiming  that  tha  Canal  Bona.  Puerto 
Rico  and  tha  Virgin  TaiMTu^  ahould  ba  Indud* 
ad  In  tha  atom-free  aona.  Strangdy.  Albania 
and  Rumania  broke  from  tha  raat  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc  and  voted  In  favor  of  the  reeolu- 
tian.  Bight  daya  later  the  Oeneral  Aaaembly 
formally  adopted  tbe  reedutlon  by  a  vota  of 
91-€c  with  le  atoalentlana.  Dm  Una-tip  «f  tha 


tha 


aalnthaPoUtloal 


*  lUd^  April  80. 1981.  p.  1. 
•Ibld..May8.19«S.p.8. 

•  XbkL.  November  10. 198S.  p.  88. 
» IMd..  Novanbar  8. 1988.  p.  t. 
■md. 

»  ZMd..  Mbvamhar  18. 1808,  p.  *> 


kay  eotmtrlaa  * 
Oommlttaa, 

Thoa  ended  tiM  UbUad  WattoM  phaaa  of 
tha  aOort  to  inliirte  nuclear  weapona  from 
lAtln  Amartoa.  Bifava  pfornertlin  to  diaeuaa 
tha  next  ataga.  It  might  ba  oaafnl  to  pdnt 
out  acme  of  tba  laauaa  and  poaltloaa  which 
emerged  at  tha  UN  and  which  were  to  crop 
up  again  m  aubaequant  negottattona. 

Rrat  and  f  oremoat  waa  the  protdcm  of 
Cuba.  The  United  Statea*  chief  intareat  In 
a  Latin  American  nudaar  free  aone.  It  ap- 
peared, waa  to  stabtllaa  tha  preaent  balance 
of  mlUtary  power,  whloh  Involved  keeping 
Soviet  mlaallee  out  of  tbe  Western  Heml- 
apbare.  Waablngton  therefore  Insisted  tbat 
any  Latin  American  nudear  tree  aone  which 
waa  to  have  Ite  aupport  muat  Indude  Cuba 
and  mTist  provide  for  International  tuq>eo. 
tlon  of  that  laland.  Braall  waa  later  to  ba- 
ooma  the  leading  Latin  American  advocate 
at  tbls  poatuon. 

Cuba,  on  tbe  other  band,  while  voicing 
theoretical  support  for  a  nuclear  free  sone, 
waa  not  eager  to  formallae  in  a  treaty  tbe 
humlUatlon  It  suffered  In  1902  with  the 
abrupt  removal  of  the  Soviet  mlssUea.  More- 
over, the  regime  of  Premier  Pldd  Caatro  waa 
undoubtedly  rduotant  to  algn  away  tbat 
amall  ahadow  of  a  military  threat  which  Cuba 
repreaented  as  a  possible  launching  pad  for 
future  Soviet  or  Chlneee  nudear  weapona, 
deariy.  If  Caatro  waa  going  to  give  up  bla 
right  to  brandlah  nuclear  •— 'tt"tt  again,  be 
waa  not  going  to  do  ao  without  getting  some 
major  concessions  from  the  United  Statea. 

A  aeoond  thorny  laaua  concerned  landa 
In  Latin  America  controlled  by  the  United 
Statee  and  extra- bemlapbario  oountrtea 
(Oteat  Britain.  Prance  and  the  Metherlanda) . 
Cuba,  supported  by  Venesuda.  aseeitnd  tbat 
all  UJS.  posseeslons  In  Latin  America  should 
be  covered  by  the  atom  ban.  The  UjB.  thus 
far  baa  agraid  to  Indude  the  Panama  Canal 
Zona  and  poealbly  ouantAnamo  In  a  Latin 
Amartoan  nudear  tree  aone.  but  not  Puerto 
Bloo  or  tbe  Virgin  Talanda. 

Thaea  problema.  along  with  aeveral  otheca 
tbat  will  ba  rtlamsswrt  below,  were  to  become 
major  stumbling  blocks  when  tbe  Latin 
Americans  got  down  to  the  hraaa  taciirs  bual- 
neee  of  drafting  a  treaty  and  trying  to  get  It 
algned. 

nx.  STAOi  two:  ths  Faap*mAiOBT  comoaaiOM 
The  overthrow  of  Preeldent  Ooulart  In  1904 
put  a  damper  on  Brasll's  leadership  In  eatab- 
llsblng  a  Latin  American  nudear  tree  aone. 
But  Prealdent  lApta  Uata6a  of  Ifazloo  eagerly 
picked  up  whatever  alack  waa  created  and 
convoked  a  meeting  for  November,  X984.  to 
consider  how  to  pnweed. 

Tbe  eelf -styled  Preliminary  Conference  on 
tbe  DenncleartaatlMi  of  Latin  America,  held 
in  icexloo  City  November  88-87,  1904.  waa 
attended  by  repreeentatlvea  of  IT  Latin 
American  natlona.  Moat  of  tha  delegatea 
were  the  ambaaaadora  of  their  reepectlva 
oountriee  In  Mexico.  The  aheent  countriea 
were  Cuba.  Veneaniela  and  Ouatemala." 

The  Preliminary  Conference  approved  five 
reaotntlons.  of  which  the  most  important  was 
BeeOlutlon  n,  moved  by  Chile.  Ihls  reso- 
lution estabUshed  a  permanent  Preparatory 
Commission  for  the  Denudearlxatlan  of 
Latin  America  (Comlsl6n  Preparatoria  para 
la  Desnudeartiaddn  de  America  Latlna — 
Gopradal)  with  tta  aeat  In  Mfesloo  City.  THa 
Preparatory  Commission  was  to  be  made  up 
of  tbe  IT  natlona  at  the  conference,  with  tbe 
understanding  that  the  abeent  Latin  Ameri- 
can governments  could  Join  at  any  time.  The 
Commission  would  have  three  taaka:  (1)  to 
draft  a  treaty  tot  creating  a  Latin  American 
nuclear  ftee  aone;  (2)  to  negotiate  with  the 
nudear  powers  to  obtain  their  respect  for 
the  aone;  and  (8)  to  negotiate  with  tha  oik 
to  aaek  tnctuatan   of  their 


hemlspherle  tsrrttortsa  In  tha  denncleailaed 
■one.  Alfonso  Oarda  Boblae.  the  Meskaa 
Underaecretary  of  Porelga  Bitlatlnni.  «u 
named  Prealdent  of  the  permanent  Prepan- 
tory  Ccnunlaslon.  Iha  two  vioe-presldenu 
were  JoeA  Sette  CAmara.  the  Braalllan  amba*. 
sador  to  the  UN,  and  Rafael  BqulattMl  ItAist, 
ambaaaador  of  El  Salvador  to  Mexico. 

lite  Preparatory  Commlaalon.  It  Is  to  be 
noted,  waa  set  up  Independently  and  outalde 
of  tbe  OAS.  Tbe  primary  reaaons  for  thli 
were  the  presence  In  the  OAS  of  tbe  United 
States  and  tbe  ezduslon  from  the  OAS  of 
Cuba.  At  Copredal's  next  session,  an  effort 
was  made  by  Cdombla  and  Costs  Rica  to 
move  tbe  Commission  under  OAS  auaplee*. 
The  attempt  was  opposed  by  Mexico,  Chile, 
Beuador  and  Pen;^  snd  was  defeated."  The 
question  of  tbe  fole  of  the  Oi|B''was  to  artee 
again,  however,  at  tbe  third!,  session  at 
Copredal  in  April,  19M. 

The  Preparatory  Commission  hdd  its  flrrt 
seesion  March  15-22.  190S,  In  Mexico  City. 
The  major  accompltahment  of  tbe  March 
meeting  waa  tbe  appointment  of  three  work- 
ing groupe  and  a  coordinating  committee. 
Working  Oroup  A  waa  aaslgnsrt  tba  task  of 
studying  tha  geographical  llmlta  of  tba  na- 
daar tree  aone  and  the  pcobleaoa  of  terrltortei 
within  the  aone  controlled  by  extra-aoiul 
countriea.  Working  Oroup  B  waa  to  stod; 
tbe  problems  of  Inqieetlon.^  verification  and 
control  of  a  desmclaartsatidn  treaty.  Work- 
ing Oroup  O  waa  charged  with  undertaklBg 
tha  naeesaary  nagotlatinne  to  get  the  support 
of  tha  nudaar  powara  for  tba  treaty.  A  flvs- 
man  Coordinating  Oommlttae.  chaired  by 
Oarcfa  Boblea.  waa  to  tie  together  the  edorts 
at  the  working  groupa  and  draw  up  a  prelimi- 
nary draft  treaty. 

Tlie  eeoond  assalnn  of  Copredal  waa  held  in 
Mexleo  City  Auguat  29  September  S,  1985. 
Nineteen  Latin  Ameitean  natlona  were  pcse- 
ent.  Tbe  ada  ahaanteo  waa  Cuba,  whicb 
again  rejected  Ita  Invitation.  Obeervera  from 
the  United  Statea.  Oreat  Britain,  tbe  Mether- 
landa. TngoBlavla.  J^ian.  Canada.  Norwaj, 
Denmark  and  Sweden  alao  attended. 

Awrtnaxg  fj^  hlghllghta  Of  Ooprcdsi's  second 
sesalon  ware  atatasnenta  by  extra-ooatlnental 
oountriee  regarding  their  attitude  towards  • 
Latin  American  nuclear  free  acne.  Tbe  ob- 
aarvar  tram  tha  Nethartanda.  a  nation  with  no 
Independant  nudear  aaplratloaa.  stated  that 
hie  government  waa  prqwrad  to  contract,  on 
behalf  of  Ita  "ovaraaaa  provtnoaa"  (Surinam 
and  tha  Netharlanda  AntUlaa),  the  same  ob- 
Mgathma  la  a  danudeariaatlon  treaty  as  the 
other  sorvsralgn  atataa  of  Latin  Amartea 
Thla  dedaratton  waa  warmly  wdeomed  by 
tha  delegatea. 

A  few  daya  later,  tba  Britlah  ambaaaador  to 
Maxloo.  Nleholaa  J.  A.  Obaatham.  hi  a  com- 
munication to  tha  preeldent  of  Copredal 
stated  that  "Har  Majaaty^  government  are 
prepwed  to  eoasUar  eaiafully.  at  tha  oppor- 
tune time  and  In  oomsultatlon  with  the  sf- 
f  acted  govemmanta.  whatever  atepe  tbe  Prep- 
aratory Onmmlaalon  may  daaira  to  make  la 
oadar  to  tnduda  tha  Weetem  Hemlspbtn 
territorlea  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  In  a  formal 
agrMmeni."  Though  Cbaetham  added  that 
thia  waa  not  a  final  dadalan  to  permit  the 
ineluakm  of  Bailee,  the  Phlkland  Islands,  the 
Wahamaa  or  tba  Britlah  Weat  Indies  in  tbe 
dsnndsariaed  nana,  tba  Latm  American  dde- 
gatea  were  pleaaad  with  tba  Britiab  posltto^ 
Dlpkanata  noted  tbat  It  waa  parhapa  tbe  ttm 
Urn*  in  history  that  Britain  had  indicated 
-nim^tnsaa  to  ylald  aooaa  aovwaign  rigbts 
Qiver  any  of  Ita  tsuHwlaa.* 

An  earlier  BrHlah  atatamant,  however,  was 
a  aouiea  of  ooastamatlan  to  the  conf  erenoa 
m  reply  to  tnquMes  aaada  by  Working  Oroup 
C.  London  atated  that  tt  "isaervarl  the  rtgbt 
to  rafuaa  to  anbntt  Ita  plaaaa  or  wanblps  to 
mspaotlan  by  tbe  lAttn  Amarieaas  when  trav- 

ttoag  throogh  tbe  watata  or  aliapace  of  the 


denndearteed  aonea.    Tba 
take  a  similar  poattloai. 

The  reaponas  of  PTaaea 
Working  Oroupa  A  and  O 
would  not  penult  tncluBldAN  of  Plasieh  Oul- 


tp  tba  Inqulriea  of 
Prance 


ui»  or  the  Reneh-bdd 
bean  in  tbe  denudeariaed 
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tIJB.  waa  later  to 


la  theOarib- 

etnceehe 


ectly  in  line  with 
Soviet  in- 
all  Latin  Amer- 
spondlng  to  that 


had  not  signed  tbs  Moaooa  fTraaty,  would  ahe 
oommlt  beraelf  not  to  teat  b^elear  derioea  In 
tbe  Weatetn  Hemisphere." 

Tbe  Soviet  Union,  a  nue  l^ar  power  with  no 
Western  Bemlqthere  poaaiAalan,  declared  In 
a  communication  to  Worl  l^g  Groups  A  and 
C:  "Tbe  denuclearisation 
ibould  include  ail  the  Latl  li  American  states, 
without  exception,  Int^vdlng  territories 
administered  by  extra-co]  itlnental  powers." 
Here  Russia  was  taking  a  ]  »Mltlon  that  could 
be  interpreted  In  two  way  i 
of  tbe  statement  referriiij^  to  extra-conti- 
nental powers  (which  pnimnably  Induded 
the  United  States) ,  was  d^ 
tbe  Cuban  posltton.  He 
ilstence  on  tbe  induskm 
Icsn  states — a  position  coi 
of  the  U.S. — could  be  vl4ved  dthw  aa  an 
attempt  to  get  Castro  off  Itts  bands,  or  as  an 
effort  to  enhance  Castrot  bargaining  poei- 
tlon  by  giving  him  a  vetoi  power. 

Ammig  the  dedslons  of  ttie  second  session 
vera  sgreement  to  Indppe  Jamaica  and 
Trlnldad-Tobago  In  the  huclear  free  aone, 
and,  most  importantly,  [^  autborlae  the 
Coordinating  Committee  tp  "prepare  ...  a 
working  paper  for  use  Ini  drafting  a  .  .  . 
pnUminary  draft"  treatyj.!  Tbe  conference 
ezpreaaed  the  hope  that  |f^x)m  the  working 
document  prepared  by  itbe  Coordinating 
Conunlttee.  tbe  third  se^on  of  Copredal 
would  be  able  to  draw  up  $  preliminary  draft 
treaty  which  all  states  would  ai^rove. 

The  third  and  most  redant  session  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission  was  held  in  Mexico 
aty  AprU  19-May  4.  At  this  session  the 
working  paper  prepared  by  the  Coordinating 
Committee — which  act\ia)ly  took  the  form 
of  a  preliminary  draft  treaty — ^was  dis- 
cussed. But  contrary  to  the  hopes  expressed 
at  the  preceding  session,  the  Coordinating 
Oaaunlttee*B  draft  led  tol  more  controversy 
than  unity. 

It  became  dear  at  th^i  third  session  of 
Copredal  that  a  serious  rltt  was  developing 
among  the  Latin  American  nations,  chiefly 
between  Mexico  and  Brakil.  The  govern- 
ment of  Brazilian  Prudent  Humberto 
Csstelo  Branco  was  of  tbel  opinion  tbat  con- 
tinental security  would  be  affected  unless 
Cuba  could  be  subjected  to  international 
control  and  inspection,  i  packed  by  Vene- 
suela  and  Argentina.  Bra^  declared  that  it 
would  not  take  pstf't  in  a:  nuclear  free  zone 
that  did  not  Include  CxiH.       ,; 

Jos6  Sette  Cimara,  th^,  Brazilian  rei»-e- 
sentatlve,  also  argued  thM;  a  denucleariza- 
tion treaty  would  be  wort(iless  unless  all  the 
nuclear  powers  agreed  tO  respect  It.  He 
•sld  the  treaty  should  req^jlre  tbe  signatures 
of  an  the  nuclear  powers.  Who  should  guar- 
•ntee  not  to  deploy  nucldv  weapons  within 
the  zone  or  to  vise  nuclear  treapons  "against" 
sny  Latin  American  coin^try. 

Because  Cuba  had  agal]^;ref\ised  to  attend 
the  Copredal  session,  aq(|  because  Prance 
snd  the  Soviet  Union  hadifefuaed  to  support 
the  nuclear  free  zone  as  fclirrently  proposed 
(nothing  bad  been  hel^d  from  China), 
Brazil  felt  that  further  preliminary  work  was 
necessary.  Sette  C&mara,  as  one  of  tbe  five 
niembers  of  the  Coordiiating  Committee, 
naa  strenuously  objected  ih  the  Committee's 
preparation  of  an  actual  Idraft  treaty  He 
Claimed  that  in  so  doirig,  tbe  Committee 
"SorMn^*****  'te  autborlttrTto  produce  only  a 

h!l?*i**',*"'  ^^  °''^*'  **^*«  strongly  felt 
Latin    American    denuclearization. 


that 


1004.P.1. 


( 


CItj). 


98. 1908.  p.  18. 


TOrty  should  not  wait  for  Cuban  parUclpa- 
non  or  for  guarantaea  fj?  to  an  the  nudear 


"  IWd,  August  31.  p.  14. 


powers.  Ito  do  aa,  lOailrn  argued,  would  be 
eflecUvdy  to  kin  all  chaneea  for  any  kind  of 
treaty.  Under  the  leaderatalp  of  Oarota 
RoMea.  Maxlflo  and  tba  tluaa  oOiar  mambera 
of  tba  Coordlnattng  Conuntttea  (■  Salvador, 
Haiti  and  Bouador)  bad  outvoted  BtmU  and 
gone  ahead  to  produce  the  prdlmlnary  draft 
treaty. 

The  BraaUlans  countered  by  Introducing  a 
draft  treaty  of  their  own  at  the  third 
Copredal  Session.  (A  eomparison  of  the 
Braalllan  and  Coordinating  Committee  draft 
treaties  wlU  be  made  below.)  Debata  was 
acrid,  with  Colombia,  Argentina  and  Vene- 
zuela harking  Braall,  and  ChUe,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador  and  Haiti  auiqwrtlng  Mexico. 

Thethlrd  searton  adjiourned  with  tbe  Is- 
auan^'Of  an  Acta  Final.  Thla  document  con- 
tained tbe  texta  of  tbe  Brazilian  and  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  drafta,  along  with 
aeveral  amendments  proposed  by  other  Latin 
American  oountriee.  The  Acta  Pinal  is  now 
bdng  circulated  among  tbe  goveriunents  of 
Latin  America  In  h<q>es  of  arriving  at  points 
of  agre«n«it.  A  fourth  session  of  Copredal 
waa  caned  for  August  30  in  Mexico  City,  at 
which  time  It  Is  h<q)ed  a  compromise  can  be 
worked  out  and  sooie  kind  of  draft  treaty 
agreed  upon. 

IV.  TBI  CBSTT  raxAToa 

Tbe  preliminary  draft  treaties  prc^ioeed  by 
tbe  Coordinating  Conunlttee  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mexico,  and  by  Brazil  are  slmUar  in 
almost  aU  ways  except  for  the  process  of 
entry  into  force.  The  key  provisions  that  are 
comnoon  to  both  veralons  are  as  follows : 

Article  1  commlta  the  signatories  to  pre- 
vent In  their  reepective  terrttoriee  "tbe  test- 
ing, use,  manufacture,  or  acquisition  by  any 
meana"  of  nudear  weapona. 

Artlde  2  deflnea  "territory"  to  mean  any 
"delimited  space  over  which  the  State  exer- 
cises sovereignty,"  Indudlng  the  territorial 
sea  tmd  air  space. 

Article  3  defines  "nuclear  weapons"  In  the 
commonly  luiderstood  fashion,  and  declares 
that  delivery  vebiclea,  when  aeparable  from 
tbe  weapon  iteelf.  are  not  aubject  to  the 
probibitlona  of  the  treaty.  (This  ezcliislon 
of  delivery  vehldes  from  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons ban  represonta  a  departure  from  the 
proposal  originally  made  In  the  UN  In  1962 
and  by  the  five  prealdenta  In  i^il.  190S.) 

Artlclea  4  throng  7  aet  up  the  organisa- 
tional machinery  to  supervise  ocmpliance 
with  the  treaty.  The  enforoament  agency  is 
tentattvdy  eallad  tbe  Latin  American  De- 
nuclearisation Center,  which  conststa  of  a 
General  Conference  (the  supreme  orgsm) ,  an 
Executive  Committee,  and  a  Secretariat 
(with  a  Secretary  Oeneral) . 

Articles  8  through  12  set  up  the  control 
system.  Two  typsa  of  Inspection  are  'en- 
visaged. Regular  lnq>ectlon  of  reactors  to 
check  against  diveralon  of  plut<Hilum  for 
mlUtary  purposes  wUl  be  carried  out  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  (In 
the  Coordinating  Committee  draft,  tbe 
IAEA  services  are  contracted  for  by  the  Cen- 
ter on  behalf  of  all  the  treaty  signatories; 
In  the  Brazilian  version,  the  individual 
Latin  American  states  make  their  own  agree- 
ments with  the  IAEA.)  In  addition,  spedal 
Inspecttons  of  reactors  or  of  "any  BTiq>lcious 
event  or  circumstance"  will  be  carried  out 
by  the  Center  upon  the  request  of  any  party 
to  the  treaty.  AU  parties  are  required  to 
grant  Inspectors  "free  and  fun  aecees"  to 
whatever  places  and  Information  they  may 
lequlio. 

Artlde  13  permito  the  parties  to  explode 
nuclear  dericea  for  peaceful  purpoees  such 
aa  digging  a  new  Inter-oceanic  canal  In- 
cluding explosiona  tbat  presuppose  the  use 
of  davtoea  almllar  to  tboae  uaed  in  nuclear 
aimamanta"  provided  tbat  pemihwtwi  la  ob- 
tained from  the  Center  four  uoatba  In  ad- 
vance. The  article  thus  foraaaaa  the 
poeelblUty  that  a  Latin  Amorieaa  oonntry 
may  wiah  to  gain  praatlge  by  demnnrtrattng 


that  It  la  capable  of  building  an  atomic 
bontlx  without  aotaally  detonating  a  "mili- 
tary" device. 

Article  16  proridee  that  In  tbe  event  the 
Oeneral  Oonferenoe  rtateiiiiliiea  that  a  party 
has  violated  the  treaty,  the  UN  Security 
Council  aball  be  notifled  Inuaediately,  inaa- 
much  aa  violation  of  tba  treaty  la  "a  matter 
that  coxild  endanger  International  peace 
and  aeeurity."  This  Is  tbe  only  "sanction" 
apeUed  out  In  tha  treaty.  Actual  aanetloDs 
agalnat  vidatora  would  have  to  be  appUed 
by  the  membera  of  tba  UN,  indiriduaUy  or 
through  the  warM  organixatlon.  (Interest- 
ingly, the  OAS  la  not  mentioned  aa  a  poaalble 
aiq»Uer  of  aanctkms  or  aa  an  organization  to 
which  riolatlona  win  be  reported.) 

Article  20  declarea  that  tbe  treaty  shall 
be  open  to  signature  of  an  the  sovereign 
states,  or  states  tbat  come  to  be  sovereign, 
situated  in  tbe  Western  Hemt^>here  eouth 
of  the  90th  parallel  north  latitude  (which 
runs  through  New  Orleana).  The  treaty  is 
also  open  for  signature  to  the  nudear  pow- 
ers and  to  thoee  oountriee  exercising  de  Jure 
or  de  facto  control  over  territories  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  south  of  the  30th  par- 
allel. 

Article  31  states  that  "no  reservattons  may 
be  made  with  respect  to  this  treaty." 

Article  34  providea  an  eacape  clause  similar 
to  that  in  tbe  Moscow  Tsst  Ban  Treaty.  Tbe 
treaty  is  permanent,  but  any  party  nuty  de- 
nounce if  it  deddea  that  "unusual  circum- 
stances .  .  .  have  endangered  (ite)  highest 
Intereste."  But  three  months'  notice  and 
an  explanation  of  the  "\xnusual  circum- 
stances" must  be  given  to  tbe  Center  and  to 
tha  UN. 

The  chief  dlverganoe  between  the  two 
draft  treatlee  la  found  in  Article  23.  The  Co- 
ordinating Conunlttee  version  provides  that 
tbe  "treaty  shaU  come  into  force  between 
the  states  tbat  have  ratlOed  or  adhered  to 
It"  and  tbat  tbe  Center  sbaU  "begin  to  per- 
form its  duties  when  five  Instrumanta  of 
ratification  or  adherence"  have  been  depoe- 
Ited.  Tbe  Brazilian  Article  32  calls  for  uni- 
versal adherence  before  tbe  treaty  takes  ef- 
fect. It  provides  tbat  tbe  nuclear  free  zone 
wlU  only  enter  into  being  after  (a)  aU  tbe 
Latin  American  statea  have  Joined;  (b)  all 
statea  controlling  territory  In  tbe  Weatam 
HeniUspbere  south  of  tha  SOth  parallel  have 
signed  and  ratUled  tba  Protocol  of  Additional 
Guarantees  n  which  Is  annexed  to  tba  treaty; 
and  (c)  aU  tbe  nudear  powera  have  algned 
and  ratified  tbe  Protocol  of  A«uiitt«>««]  Ouar- 
anteea  I.  in  which  thay  pledge  to  reapact  the 
denuclearized  zoxte. 

Corre^Kindlng  to  the  differoioea  in  Article 
32,  tbe  Brazilian  varaion  of  Article  25  pro- 
videa that  authentic  teste  of  the  treaty  must 
be  written  In  Huaalan  and  Chlneee,  aa  weU  as 
In  ^tanlsh.  Portuguese.  Bngllsh  and  French, 
as  csOIed  for  In  Article  26  of  tbe  Coordinating 
Committee  draft. 

EffecUvely,  what  the  dlffeienoea  boil  down 
to  Is  tbat  under  the  Coordinating  Cmnmlttee 
vMsion.  a  "nudear  free  zone"  would  come 
Into  being  even  U  only  two  oountriee  ratified 
the  treaty;  whareaa  no  aueh  aub-regkmal 
"aone"  could  be  established  under  the  Brazil- 
ian draft. 

Other  amendmenta  were  offered  by  various 
countries  to  portions  ot  the  draft  treaties 
where  Brazil  and  Mexico  were  In  aeoord. 
These  amendmenta  aro  to  be  eonaldered, 
along  with  the  two  dratta,  at  tte  foitboam- 
Ing  aasBloB  ef  Copradal. 

Veitaauela  put  forward  two  aaaiiiiilaiaiini 
one  ragardlac  tba  rigbk  of  tranatt  aad  tbe 
other  Btaangtbanlng  tba  rata  of  tba  OAB.  In 
tba  Ifcrican  aad  Miaalltaii  vacalana.  each 
a  atata  may  dacMa  tor  ttaelf 
or  vot  9o  paraalt  fonlga-aanaad  nu- 
daar waapoaa  «•  paaa  ttasogh  tta  taaiMorial 
alt  or  wlaia;  and  ta  ■OB-taRttattal  aaa  or 
•Irqiaea  than  would  ba  ao  proMMtlaai  of 
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•dd  to  the  traaty  a  oUom  banning  tb«  pM- 
Mge  of  all  atomic  wvapona  through  the  Latin 
American  nuclear  tree  aone.  The  eecond 
VentBuelan  amendment  would  give  greater 
reeponalbUlty  for  Inepectlon  and  aancUooe  to 
the  OA8,  without  entirely  replacing  the 
IAEA  and  the  UN. 

A  Uruguayan  amendment  aought  to  rein- 
force the  notion  of  a  true  atom  free  aone. 
In  the  Braatllan  and  Ooordlnatlng  Committee 
texte,  the  denuclearisation  treaty  would  take 
force  In  the  area  made  up  of  the  sum  of  the 
terrttorlee  o.  the  signatory  states.  The  Uru- 
guayan proposal,  applying  a  concept  similar 
to  that  ot  the  Bio  Trea^  of  Bedprooal  As- 
sistance, would  eetabUsh  a  definite  geograph- 
ical Bone,  with  the  perimeter  extending  Into 
the  ooeans,  which  all  states.  Latin  American 
and  eztra-oontlnental  would  be  obliged  to  re- 
qi>ect. 

Theee  different  propoeals  envisage  distinct 
concepts  of  what  exactly  Is  a  nuclear  free 
■one.  Since  Latin  America  Is  the  first  region 
of  the  world  to  attempt  to  eetabllsh  such  a 
■one,  there  are  no  precedents  to  go  by. 


The  fourth  seeslon  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission will  probably  determine  whether  the 
hopee  expressed  In  the  UN  and  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica for  the  denudearlBatlon  of  the  continent 
can  be  realised  In  the  face  of  the  ntmierous 
obstacles  and  differences  ot  opinion  that  have 
arisen. 

Much  depends  on  the  fate  ot  the  Latin 
American  effort.  If  it  succeeds,  it  is  possible 
that  other  regions  of  the  world — such  as 
Scandinavia  and  Africa — may  be  motivated 
to  overcome  the  problems  that  lie  In  the  way 
of  denuclearizing  their  areas.  The  tech- 
nlquee  of  building  and  Inspecting  future 
nuclear  free  sonee,  if  any.  could  well  be  In- 
fluenced by  the  pattern  established  In  Latin 
America. 

Unfortunately,  the  prospects  for  rapid  es- 
tablishment of  a  nuclear  free  cone  encom- 
passing all  of  Latin  America  are  not  brl^t. 
In  addition  to  the  difficulties  discussed  above, 
there  an  new  problems  that  are  J\ist  begin- 
ning to  be  thought  about  by  Latin  Americans. 
One  Involves  a  posslbla  conflict  between  a 
nuclear  free  ■one  and  the  Bio  Treaty  of  Be- 
dprooal Assistance.  What  would  ham>en,  for 
exao4>le,  If  In  the  event  of  war  between  the 
V3.  and  the  Soviet  Union,- the  UB.  sought 
permission  to  base  a  Polaris  submarine  In 
liontevldeoT  Under  the  Bio  Treaty,  the  Uru- 
guayan government  Is  bound  to  assist  the  UJB. 
In  fighting  the  extra-continental  enemy;  yet 
a  denueleariaatlan  treaty  would  prevent  Uru- 
guay tram  having  Polaris  submarines  sta- 
tioned in  its  territory.  Which  of  the  two 
treaties  would  take  precedencef 

Another  consideration  is  the  related  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  Latin  American  nuclear 
tree  aone  would  have  any  meaning  except  in 
peeoetlms.  m  the  event  of  atomic  war,  the 
Panama  Canal  would  certainly  be  one  of  the 
flnt  targets  hit — nuclear  free  sone  or  not. 
Thos,  one  of  the  purposes  of  a  nuclear  free 
■WW  redudng  the  incentive  of  the  nuclear 
powwB  to  strike— is  probably  meanlnglsss  in- 
sofar as  Panama  Is  concerned.  Moreover,  in 
world  WW,  no  area  of  the  earth  would  be  free 
tram  bostUe  aotton  between  the  combatants; 
and  in  the  event  cf  atomic  war,  the  ehlfUng 
clouds  of  radioactive  fallout  would  qpare  few 
tf  any  countries. 

In  psaoetlme.  prohibition  of  transit. 
by  VeneiwsU,  would  be  effec- 
tively imposBlble  to  enforce  due  to  the  oppo- 
■tttoii  of  the  nuclear  powers.  So  too,  tt 
would  sasB.  would  be  the  type  of  geogra^- 
tcally  deUmtted  aone  advocated  bj  Uruguay. 
Tha  VM.  and  area*  Britain  have  shown  no 
Iwlioatlon  of  wHUngnoas  to  surrender  the 
tradttloaat  light  of  traaslt  of  their  ntiolear 
bombot*.  mlllos  or  subnarlnea  aeross  the 
hi^  ■■■■  or  through  the  Panama  Oanal. 
Moreover,  It  would  be  unrealisUo  to  expect 
that  Soviet   subaaarinee   with    Polaris-type 


missiles  would  respect  a  Latin  American 
"order"  to  ^p  out  of  a  geographical  aone 
wlileh  extended  onto  the  high  eees. 

The  somewhat  more  realistlo  Braaillan 
draft  treaty,  without  the  Veneauelan  or 
Uruguayan  amendments,  would  also  seem  to 
have  sl^t  chances  of  succses  at  this  time. 
Tlie  chief  reason  here  is  the  impasse  over 
Cuban.  Frendi,  Soviet  and  probably  Chlneee 
participation.  As  long  as  President  Charlee 
de  Oaulle  continues  to  pursue  his  independ- 
ent nuclear  policy,  there  U  scant  likelihood 
that  France  will  include  its  Western  Hemi- 
sphere posseeeloDs  in  the  treaty  or  guaran- 
tee to  refrain  from  atomic  teetlng.  Nor  U 
the  regime  of  Fidel  Castro  about  to  rush 
into  a  treaty  which  would  preclude  the 
poeaiblllty  of  ever  again  wielding  Soviet  or 
Chlneee  nuclear  arms.  (It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  Mexican  argument  with  regard  to 
Cuba  Is  that  the  island  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  permanently  denuclearised  because 
the  U.S.  would  never  permit  hoetile  missiles 
to  be  based  90  mUee  from  its  shores.) 
Castro  has  said  he  would  sign  a  formal  de- 
nuolearlBatlon  treaty  if  the  VS.  withdraws 
from  OuantAnamo  and  Includes  Puerto  Bico. 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  in  the  atom-free  area.  The  UJB.  posi- 
tion, expressed  by  the  director  of  the  Anns 
Control  and  IMsamuunent  Agency,  William 
C.  Foster,  is  that  "we  do  not  wish  to  have 
included  in  the  propoeed  nuclear  free  aone 
the  Virgin  Islands,  since  it  is  U.S.  territory, 
fx  the  Commonwealth  ctf  Puerto  Rico,  be- 
cause ot  its  Integral  relationship  with  the 
U.S.  m  the  case  of  both  theee  areas,  the 
UJB.  must  deal  with  disarmament  p<^cles 
affecting  other  powers.  From  the  U.S.  point 
ot  view,  we  would  be  agreeable  to  inclusion 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  although  of 
course  the  well-established  transit  rights 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  estabUshment 
ot  the  propoeed  nuclear  free  none.  We 
could  also  agree  to  include  OuantAnamo  it 
Cuba  participatee."  » 

Thus,  at  the  very  least,  adc^tion  of  the 
Braaillan  position  at  the  next  session  ot 
Oopredal  would  mean  that  a  Latin  American 
nuclear  tree  aone  would  have  to  wait  tor 
(1)  the  departure  of  President  De  Oaulle; 
(3)  a  drastic  change  In  UB.  p(^lcy;  and/or 
(3)  a  change  of  government  In  Cuba. 

Xven  if  the  Braaillan  position  does  get  a 
majority  at  the  next  session  of  the  Prepcura- 
tory  Commisalon.  the  Mexicans  appear  to  be 
determined  to  push  ahead.  The  advantage 
of  the  Mexican  treaty  is  that  it  permits  some 
type  of  agreement — even  If  it  is  a  very  lim- 
ited one — to  go  Into  force.  Mexico  could 
probably  get  the  aignaturee  of  Chile,  Bcuad<»^, 
and  some  ot  the  Oarlbbean  and  Central 
American  repubUcs.  Tills  would  ee&bllsh 
the  Intw-Amerlcan  Denudearlaation  Center 
and  leave  the  door  <q>«n  for  future  adherents. 
Mexican  diplomats,  who  are  on  fairly  good 
terms  with  Cuba,  would  attempt  to  persuade 
Castro  to  join.  But  without  Cuba,  and 
probably  without  Braall,  Argentina.  Veneau- 
ela  and  Colombia  (the  four  Latin  American 
covmtrles  with  reactors),  the  Mwlfan  plan 
would  hardly  lead  to  a  'Xatln  American" 
nudear  free  aone.  The  "aone"  might  not 
even  be  contiguous  geographically. 

The  question  would  then  be,  would  this 
type  of  "nudear  tree  acme"  be  a  success  or  a 
failure?  The  Braaillans.  the  VS.  and  the 
other  nudear  powers  would  probably  pay 
little  attention  to  a  "baby"  or  non-contig- 
uous Latin  American  nudear  tree  aone.  And 
clearly,  by  itsdt.  a  denudeariaaUon  treaty  be- 
tween Mexico.  ChUe.  HaiU,  Kl  Salvador  and 
a  tew  other  smaU  repubUcs  would  not  have 
much  nmnlng  Yet.  given  the  droum- 
Btancea.  it  might  be  a  good  beginning. 

The  Moscow  IVeaty  banning  ataaoq>herio 
tests  was  atgn«l  despite  the  fact  that  under- 
ground testa  were  not  prohiUtod.  and  wlth- 
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out  the  adherence  of  two  of  the  five  nuclear 
powers.  Thus,  an  arms  contrd  treaty  need 
not  be — in  fact,  moat  likdy  cannot  be — per- 
fect and  universal  when  signed.  PoMibiy 
diplomacy  and  the  force  of  world  opinion 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  Braail,  Argen- 
tina and  ultimatdy  Cuba  to  Join  the  dt- 
nudearlsatlon  organiaatlon  created  by  a 
Mexican-type  treaty.  At  the  very  least,  if  a 
full-fledged  nudear  tree  aone  could  not  b* 
set  up,  what  might  result  would  be  a  region- 
al, verified  non-proUferati(a  treaty  which 
would  assure  that  Latin  America's  resources 
would  not  be  wasted  on  a  senseless  atomle 
arms  race. 


poU- 


JERRY  FORD  DELIVERS  NOTABLE 
COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  AT 
WISCONSIN  STATE  UNTVERSITY 
06HK0SH 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanlynous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
LuRD]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbc(»o  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  pbjeetion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonaif  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  obJectloiL 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent commencement  exercises  of  \^nscon- 
sln  State  University.  Oshkosh,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  my  good  friend  J«mt 
Ford,  of  Michigan,  delivered  a  notable 
and  l]iq>lrlng  address  to  the  assembled 
students. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  an 
opportunl.y  to  read  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  ask  that  they  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  In  ^e  Rccord. 

The  address  referred  to  above  follows: 
WiscoMsnr  Stats  Urnvsaarrr  CoiufXNCi- 
MXMT  ABoaaaa.  Juwa  3.  lOM 

I  love  your  town  and  I  am  happy  to  be 
here.  It  is  the  kind  of  place  that  speaks  to 
me  of  all  America.  What  covUd  be  more 
American  than  a  slogan  like  "Oshkosh, 
B'QoBh"  or  "We  Cover  the  Wortd."  Some 
people  call  them  coveralls;  some,  overalls. 
To  me,  either  word  says  «'>«H^fM>«  and  the  very 
best  of  America. 

This  is  a  great  growing  state  university, 
and  you  are  assembled  here  together  for  the 
last  time.  Not  one  of  you  knows  for  sure 
just  where  you  will  be  a  year  from  now  at  this 
very  hour. 

My  ccnnments  may  well  be  the  last  words 
you  will  hear  at  this  fine  institution.  What 
everyone  is  most  interested  in,  however,  are 
your  words  and  jfo^tr  thoughts  and  your  goals 
as  you  leave  and  as  you  travd  on. 

My  theme  today  is  simple.  In  an  ag« 
when  ao  much  is  said  of  "togetherness." 
apartTiess  deeerves  increasingly  an  emphasis 
of  its  own.  No  one  can  deny  that  "togetlier- 
ness" — unity — is  required  for  strength  and 
survival,  for  that  of  individuals,  the  com- 
munity, and  the  nation.  The  seemingly 
chaotic  events  erupting  in  the  world  about 
us  make  this  particularly  dear.  But  Is  it  not 
true  also,  that  apartnsss  of  the  right  kind, 
that  is,  placing  an  equal  emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  individual,  U  required  fcr 
ttilflllment  and  tor  progreest 

The  great  problems  are  fimdamentally  in- 
dividiiaU  problems.  The  great  decisions 
must,  therefore,  InltiaUy  bo  individual  de- 
clsiMis.  Sensitivity,  appredatton  and  ccm- 
prehansion  an  alwaya.  in  the  first  instancs. 
qualities  and  tunettoas  of  individual  sxperl- 
ence.  The  assembly  Unes  of  modem  eduea- 
Uon,  as  weU  as  those  of  modem  industry. 
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and  just  conceivably 

ties,  we  quite  eapabla  of 

opportunttleB  life  oOen  na  aUtndlvMhials  tor 

making  our  own  cisar  fceardid.  qotat 

■loos  as  to  the  courae  we  wlf^  te  toOow. 

you  wm  net 
HspoblleaB.    al- 


I  hope  that  in  thU 
automatleally  color  me 
though  I  am  proud  to  be  o^  Beq;>act  Ibr 
and  emphasis  upon  ttie  tsakiartance  of  the 
IndlvldaBl  Is  not  a  partisan 
mical  eoaislderatlon.  It  hai  l>een  the  foews 
of  attentton  and  of  emphsid^  iby  the  gieatsot 
of  the  pbllooopbcrs.  It  hosj  been  the  Intal- 
lectual  requirement  of  the  ^reatcat  of  the 
teachers  throogltost  the  ag!^.  It  has  been 
the  recnnent  theme  and  th !{ preachment  of 
members  of  tho  doth  of  all 
dawning  cf  time — ^for  we  arf  Indeed  created 
In  His  sole  and  individual  image  and  like- 
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lure  you  that, 

the  tradition 

:  rt  Is  not  my  In. 

■  rage,  or  to  de- 

iie  the  tnormytf 

t  they  are  in- 


Let  me  at  this  pdnt 
perhi4«  in  a  departure 
of  conmienceacient  ad^ 
tentton  to  dq>lore.  to 
ipalr.  I  do  not  believe, 
of  the  problems  we  face, 
soluble.  I  do  not  for  a  stngla  second  bdleve 
that  your  generation  is  either  incapable  of 
gliding  ttie  solutions  to  noany  of  them  or 
onwUllng  to  face  the  neceeftty  to  do  so.  I 
cannot  agree,  I  have  nevetq  been  able  to 
agree,  with  those  who  perlodjiially  look  about 
them  and  view  this  as  the  litwst  of  all  pos- 
sible vorldB.  Nor  am  I  willing  to  concede 
that  my  generation,  and  these  which  pre- 
ceded mine,  have  done  as  b«d  a  job  of  it  as 
many  dolefully  proclaim.     [ 

For  example,  the  health  of :  our  people  has 
been  immeasurably  enhanded  through  the 
genius  of  medical  pioneers  ln[ the  laboratories 
and  with  the  patient.  EdtKHUonal  facilities 
and  methods  hav*  been  improved  beyond 
all  the  expectations  of  fifty  years  ago, 
thnmgh  the  concerted  action  of  educators, 
poblie  admlnlatratora  and  eahghtened  hold- 
ea  of  deeted  office.  Working  iconditlotu  and 
retiiement  and  pension  pro«ulona  have  been 
Improved  tremendously  thMugh  the  dooe 
cooperation  of  managemm%  1  labor  and  po- 
Utlcal  leadership.  C^vil  rights-'Wiid  civil 
Hbertie* — have,  through  vlg(>rous  Upartlaan 
determination  in  the  Congtoas  and  In  our 
State  legislatures,  been  mulUplied  and 
strengthened  remarkably  in  the  past  fifteen 
year*  alone. 

Ihat  much  remalna  to  txi  done  is  unde- 
niable, but  that  great  oppoi'^nittee  remain 
to  be  seized  is  crystal  dear..  To  suggest  or 
to  maintain  that,  in  this  stwesome  nuclear 
age,  there  can  be  neither  hppe  nor  confi- 
dence Is  poppycock.  Our  da  sis  are  no  kmger 
than  those  of  our  forefather  ij  our  nights  are 
no  darker.  And  if  there  li|  an  advantage 
that  is  ours  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
•tood  so  taU  before  us,  strode  so  confidently 
and  malntamed  so  weU  for  m  this  RepubUc 
la  which  we  live.  1 

I  Bust  confess  that  I  flni^  wacjmiU  In  the 
poritlon  of  the  man  who,  Aliet  listening  at 
length  to  some  of  the  welgUUest  mlnda  of 
his  generation  despair  as  to  ithe  future,  re- 
marked iimocently,  "I  too  ii/ci  trying  to  be 
phUoeophlcal  about  this  world  of  ours,  but 
I  guess  I  jMBt  dont  know  how.  Cbeerfulnen 
M«P«  creeping  in." 

Pet  me,  cheerfuness  keepi  lereeplng  in  for 
"Bwiy  reasons:  •" 

Bewuse  of  the  young  and  vigorous 
"w^th  and  hope  yon  here  today  repreeent, 

Becauae  of  the  infinite  unman,  natural 
•ad  industrial  reeourcea  our  aiation 

Bwanse  we  are  now,  as  it  have  always 
"een.   Involved  in  mankind.' 

We  are  determlnod  to  biid  and  justify 
ear  i^ace  of  honor  In  the  fMUly  of  natloim. 
^^^  place  of  strength  and 
civilized  history  of  man. 

'[^n  I  qteak.  however,  of  W  opportmitv 
more  yoa  tor  poraonal  si  Alstaetkm,  sub- 
Wkattai  sohlevwneat.  and  to  HI  tMHUhnwit.  I 
»wnk  with  equal  weight  of  a^.|obli08tio»  that 


la  poaottaily  and  uadsniaUy  yoora  as  mtam- 

bers  of  a  highly  favored  and  greatly  blessed 
segment  of  our  society — ^that  of  the  edu- 
cated man  and  woman. 

As  a  meaaber  ot  the  Congress,  to  be  sure, 
but  eqoally  as  a  hasband  and  a  father  and 
a  working  dllaeii,  I  see  yonz  opportunity  and 
obllgatton  Inextricably  oou^sd  in  throe 
^adflc  areas  of  duty:  the  ditTy  to  think,  the 
daty  to  vote,  the  duty  to  aet. 

Of  these  three,  the  most  In^wrtant  and 
the  most  difficult  is  that  of  the  duty  to  think. 
For,  deaptte  the  academic  and  intdlectnal 
advantages  that  have  been  yours,  the  process 
of  thinking  as  an  IndlvMnal.  In  total  inde- 
pendence of  outside  influence  and  pieesure, 
is  perhaps  the  most  demanding  that  any  man 
or  woman  faces. 

In  the  world  of  politics  today,  at  a  time 
when  politics  is  and  wm  evermore  be  every- 
body's bustnees,  yon  are  charged  as  Indt- 
vldnals  by  both  conscience  and  clreomstance 
with  the  duty  to  think.  This  Is  the  duty  to 
examine  issuee'in  the  greateeC  possible  de- 
tail, to  question  the  obvious — both  the  ob- 
vious dogma  and  the  obvious  proclaimers  of 
it— to  tiak  yourself,  quite  by  yonxself,  (1) 
vAiether  this  issue  or  that  Is  a  vaUd  one,  (3) 
whether  this  candidate  or  that  Is  the  priet- 
erable  one,  (3)  whether  this  viewpoint  or 
that  is  an  acceptable  <me.  I  urge  In  this 
process  to  resist  the  i»«8snre  and  the  propa- 
ganda of  prefabricated  influence— just  pos- 
sibly even  that  of  your  dosest  associates  and 
friends. 

The  tanportanee  of  the  indlvldnal  Is  always 
dramatically  illustrated  by  his  use  of  the 
thinking-man's  filter.  Only  by  its  Individual 
and  cddly  (or  warmly)  intellectual  use  can 
you  arrive  at  opinions  and  decisions  that 
are  worthy  of  an  inquiring  mind. 

In  tandem  with  this  duty  to  think,  there 
of  course  comes  your  duty  to  vote.  This, 
especially  now,  is  a  duty  which,  if  not  tUl- 
fllled,  can  represent  disaster  for  you  and 
yours,  but  which,  tf  exercised  can  represent 
not  only  satisfaction  but,  I  dare  to  say  it, 
aalvaticm  Bdmund  Btirke's  dictum  stm 
vibrates  with  truth:  "All  that  is  required 
for  the  triumph  of  evil  is  that  good  men  shall 
do  nothing."  There  is  adso  the  appropriate 
quote  frrsn  the  great  Italian  poet,  Dante, 
"The  hotteet  places  in  hell  are  reserved  for 
those  who  in  a  period  of  great  moral  ertsls 
do  nothing." 

Do  you  dassif  y  youradt  as  a  liberal,  a  con- 
servative, or  as  a  moderate  waIker-down-th»- 
ralddle-of-the-road?  Will  yoa  ask  yourself 
this  in  conaideration  of  each  of  the  political 
Issues  of  our  time,  as  yva  pnper*  to  cast  yovr 
votes  on  Issnee  and  for  or  against  Individuals? 
If  a  liberal,  will  you  be  prepared  to  share  the 
vehement  partisanship  which  characterlaeB 
some  of  thoee  at  that  far-out  fringe  oi  the 
political  spectrum?  WiU  you,  as  a  pridafoi 
moderate,  be  satisfied  to  walk  delicately  down 
the  middle  ot  the  road,  fearful  of  risk  at 
either  band  and  hopeful  that  somehow  your 
near-neutral  position  will,  by  itself,  represent 
your  best  thought  and  your  best  vote? 

There  are  many  dtlzens  and  votcra  nowa- 
days, as  in  decades  past,  who  object  of 
their  pohtieal  representatives  and  leaders 
the  vision  to  see  things,  the  judgment  to 
see  through  things,  the  faith  to  see  things 
through — this  is  obviously  an  ImpossiMe 
idealism.  At  the  very  same  tl^e,  they  expect 
and  demand  infinitely  lees  'of  themsdves, 
fully  content  to  think  briefly.  It  at  all,  to 
vote  quickly,  if  at  all,  and  to  expect  mlr- 
ades  from  the  White  Bouee  to  the  Court 
Bouse. 

Conversely,  there  are  poUtielans  and  in- 
dividuals, who  down  through  tho  years  k>ok 
expectantly  to  tho  electorate  alone  for  gnld- 
anes  and  direction,  quite  unwilling  to  risk 
an  individual  opinion  or  eonvletlon  for  tesr 
of  extinetloii  at  the  pdls. 

It  is  required,  you  sec,  not  alone  of  you 
but  of  our  political  leadership  in  all  parties, 
that  tho  importance,  of  individual  thouglit 


and  truly  IndivldBal  vatlng  ba 
ev«r  doaalnating  group  and  partj 
pressor*,  whether  of  a  potttteal  or  lntsUa» 
tnal  or  sonnwlti  kl"*l 

Whan,  tor  maaptt,  tbar*  eoaoa  before  tha 
Onngross  sueh  iasuoa  of  a  ooaaptoai  and  per- 
plexing aatnra  aa  f  ordcn  aid.  todaral  aid  to 
odncaUock.  Tospportioninont  of  Owigrsaslraial 
districts,  unen^loyment  insuranoa.  apprt^ 
priatlons  masswrss  aaemintlng  to  btlUons 
upon  blUlons  of  doDara  that  wiU  affect  tke 
f  utore  of  every  family  to  the  naitton.  then  Is 
required  of  each  member  of  tbm  Congroos 
the  moot  intent,  the  moet  ind^endant.  tho 
l>est  thought  he  can  poodhly  bring  to  the 
meaaur*.  There  is  roquirod  equally  there- 
fore, the  tineat  poastbla  ispreeontattoo  to 
the  Congress  that  you.  by  your  baUota.  can 
produce. 

Finally,  let  me  suggsst  that  you  have  the 
dutp  to  aet  eontlnulngiy  to  extensiow  and 
fulflUment  of  your  thinking  and  to  Juattflca- 
tion  of  your  vote.  Today's  probloma  will  be 
sdved  only  by  conttonlng  thought  and  po- 
litical, sodal.  and  econoaiie  action  on  tho 
part  of  such  as  you.  They  will  be  sdved  only 
by  those  who.  having  used  their  Ood-givaa 
resources  of  the  mind  and  their  treedaaa- 
b^cn  gift  of  the  vqte.  are  willing  to  work 
with  unflaggtog  toterest  and  aeal  to  roallaa 
their  Individual  and  coUeetiv*  dreaaBS. 

To  the  image  of  the  thlnkingHnan's  filter. 
let  BCk*  add  tliat  of  the  dlstillatioa  of  thought 
called  wiadonx.  which  must  be  its  inevitable 
product.  This  requires  of  you.  as  it  has 
required  increastogly  of  each  generation,  that 
in  one  respect  you  be  conservative  and  draw 
from  the  past  the  very  best  it  has  to  offer 
for  application  to  today's  and  tomorrow's 
needs.  It  requires  of  you  similarly  that  you 
/»httngTn|>«  both  the  obvious  and  the  devloua, 
be  preparfd  to  ontortato  new  ideas  as  they 
prove  to  you  to  be  true  ideas,  and  to  demand 
that  both  the  proven  and  the  promlalng  be 
implemented  effectively  for  the  public  good. 

In  this  effort  you  will  encounter  areas  and 
forces  of  momentary  discouragement.  There 
are  still  those  among  us  in  public  Ufe  and 
to  private  Ufe  who  are  carrytog  on  ardent  love 
affairs  with  the  past  and  who  cannot  be 
moved  from  looking  backward  when  we  must 
look  forward.  This  is  pure  Bourbonlsm — not 
the  ktod  you  drink,  but  the'  kind  you  think. 

Tho  other  prindpal  factor  and  force  to  oi>- 
position  to  you  is  that  of  the  radical,  mili- 
tant left,  which  believes  that  Increased  reli- 
ance upon  government  paternalism  and  the 
security  it  promises  is  not  only  the  wave,  bat 
the  magic  wand  of  the  future.  Can  a  think- 
ing ntan  or  woaaan  ratlonaUy  aocept  any 
such  values,  such  philoaophles,  such  pana- 
ceas? I<et  me  remind  you,  a  government  b4g 
enough  to  give  us  everything  we  want  Is  a 
government  big  enough  to  take  from  us 
everything  we  have. 

I  urge  upon  you,  thai  of  ore.  a  quiet  con- 
sldsratlon  of  tho  position  and  the  power  of 
tha  genuine  moderate  to  our  society.  This 
is  a  position  and  a  power  respected  through 
the  ages  by  those  who  think,  by  thoee  who 
are  quite  willing  to  hear  and  to  assess  tho 
arguments  of  those  at  dther  end  o€  the  po- 
litical spectrum,  but  who  then  and  only  then, 
with  a  fierce  individual  pride  of  mtad.  de- 
termine for  tbemselvea  what  the  next  best 
ZDoye  should  be. 

The  duty  to  think,  the  duty  to  vote,  the 
duty  to  act — these  represent  your  opportu- 
nity and  your  obligation  as  graduates  of  this 
university  and  dtiaens  to  this  society.  Fail- 
ure to  setae  this  opportunity  and  to  accept 
this  obligation  wiU  raaolt  toevttebly  to  your 
leaving  nothing  but  your  saat-prtota  on  the 
sands  of  Ume.  Mor*  importantly,  it  will 
coatrthute  to  the  dlstotegration  and  destruc- 
tion of  all  that  has  been  given  us  at  beauty 
and  goodness  by  those  who  have  walked  be- 
fore. 

I  am  told  by  sonas  tba»  tiM  aburaas 
tears  ot  this  awssooM  nudear  age  (1) 
diaoouraged  conntlaaa  of  onr  yoang  peopU, 
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(9)  tasT*  eansMt  tbalr  hopM  and  drMinc  to 
wUt,  uui  (9)  baT*  left  than  daapoodant  azul 
oynleal  m  to  any  fulflUmant  wtiatKWTvr  In 
tb«  years  to  come.  I  do  not  baltor*  this  for 
a  moment,  nor  do  you.  If  I  did,  /  would  have 
become  despondent  and  eynloal  and  would 
long  ilnoe  have  oeaaed  to  labor  In  tbe  poUtl- 
eal  Tlneyard  for  tboee  tblnga  In  which  I  do 
■o  trtily  believe. 

Z  am  not  In  the  least  dlioouraged.  I  r«- 
fnae  to  despair.  And  I  say  to  you  fondly, 
but  flatly,  that  you  have  no  reascm  to  do  so 
either.  In  Xdna  St.  Vincent  MlUay's  superb 
phrasing,  "I  know,  but  I  do  not  approve  and 
I  am  not  rssigned." 

It  was  In  the  year  1785.  we  are  told,  that  a 
remarkable  meteorologioal  phenomenon  oc- 
curred which  one  day  at  high  noon  blacked 
out  the  aun  over  a  large  part  of  New  England, 
leaving  the  area  in  a  darkness  as  deep  as  that 
of  midnight.  8o  sudden  and  so  uniisual  was 
the  ooeurrenee  that  chickens  went  to  roost, 
bats  began  to  fly  and  the  populace  In  many 
places  ran  panic-stricken  through  the  streets, 
believing  the  end  of  the  world  to  be  at  hand. 

In  that  hour  In  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the 
State  legislature  was  in  session  and  an  im- 
mediate motion  of  adjcnimment  was  made, 
but  there  arose  to  challenge  the  motion  one 
Abraham  Davenport,  a  great  Yankee  cltlaen, 
an  inttmato  friend  of  George  Washington. 
Said  Davenport.  "Either  the  end  of  the  world 
Is  here  or  It  is  not.  If  it  Is  not,  there  Is  no 
need  for  adjournment.  If  It  is,  I  choose  to  be 
found  doing  my  duty.  I  wish,  therefore,  that 
candles  may  be  brought." 

Through  the  ages,  the  doing  of  one's  duty 
has  always  seemed  a  formidable  and  harsh 
requirement.  It  can  be  this,  of  coiirse.  But, 
equally  for  you  now.  the  doing  of  your  duty 
as  a  thinking  Individual  will  not  only  assure 
the  preservation  of  this  naUon  and  of  free- 
dom but  will,  I  suggest,  bring  to  you  the 
greatest  Joy  and  fulfillment  as  a  person  that 
you  are  ever  likely  to  know. 


ACE  OF  SPADES  PROVINa  EFFEC- 
TIVB  P8YCHOLOOICAL  WARFARE 
AMMDNmON  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hosicn]  may  extend  his  remaps  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcokd  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
DakoU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  H08MER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  7  I  spoke  in  this  House  on  the 
need  to  utilize  psychological  warfare 
against  the  enemy  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. My  remarks  are  found  at  page 
3403  of  the  CoNososiOHAL  Rkcois.  Even 
before  I  spoke  our  colleague  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hats]  and  our  coUeagxie  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Trompsoh]  arose  to  ridicule 
my  ideas.  Their  remarks  are  foimd  at 
pages  2291  and  2384,  respecUvely.  of  the 
same  day's  Rbcoro. 

Since  that  time  certain  events  have 
transpired  which  aeon  to  bear  out,  from 
the  standpoint  of  practical  experience, 
the  reocHnmendatlons  which  I  made. 
Fighting  men  In  Vietnam  from  thdr  own 
experience  know  that  the  superstitions 
of  the  enony  can  be  used  against  h<»w 
On  their  own  they  oould  not  finance  and 
carry  out  some  of  the  suggestluu  for 
wwoking  the  ^^toong  which  I  made,  but 
one  they  could.  That  was  to  confront 
him  as  much  as  poasible  with  the  aoe  of 


spades,  a  deadly  bad  luck  symbcd  tn  that 
area  of  the  world. 

Noting  a  brief  Item  In  the  WaD  Street 
Journal  that  the  U.S.  Playing  Card  Co. 
had  been  furnishing  thousands  of  these 
cards  free  to  U  A  servloemen  In  Vietnam 
who  requested  them.  I  wrote  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  Mr.  Allison  F.  Stan- 
ley, and  received  the  following  letter  to- 
gether with  several  of  its  enclosures  and 
enclosures  to  the  enclosures  as  follows: 
Itei  Uifmn  Srans  PiATnto  Caio  Co., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  7, 1900. 
Hon.  Ceaio  Hoama. 
Jf  ember  of  Congreat, 
VS.  House  of  Repretentattvet, 
Waahinifton,  D.C. 

OmtM  ComnussMAK  Hoama:  I  certainly 
i4>preelate  your  letter  of  June  2.  which  has 
to  do  with  the  amaU  i>art  we  played  In  the 
psychological  warfare  in  Vietnam  by  sending 
aces  of  spades  from  our  Bicycle  {laying  cards. 
Candidly,  I  wish  that  our  organisation  oould 
take  credit  for  the  original  idea.  We  can- 
not. The  only  thing  we  did  was  to  carry 
through  on  the  idea  and  be  at  saalstence  to 
the  men  who  are  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

With  the  fear  of  boring  you,  I  am  going 
to  give  you  a  picture  of  what  has  happened, 
to  lUustrato  how  the  idea  has  stimulated  the 
imagination  of  not  only  the  soldiers  but 
many,  many  citlaens  who  read  in  the  news- 
papers what  was  being  done.  I  believe  you 
pointed  out  the  psychological  angle  of  the 
use  of  the  ace  of  spades  in  February,  As  I 
recall  it.  I  read  your  talk  in  the  local  paper. 

On  February  28,  as  you  probably  have  seen, 
Newsweek  had  quite  a  story  on  the  ace  of 
q>ades  incident.  We  were  interested  but  did 
not  know  what  to  do  as  It  might  have  the 
tinge  of  a  publicity  campaign  put  on  by  this 
Company.  That  la  far  from  fact,  even 
though  we  had  a  great  deal  of  favorable 
ooounent  on  what  we  have  done. 

On  Pebniary  10,  19M,  we  received  a  letter 
written  from  Vietnam  on  Fsbruary  13.  This 
letter  was  signed  by  four  Ueutenante.  En- 
closed is  a  photostatic  copy  of  this  letter 
which  I  think  you  will  find  interesting. 
From  that  point  on  I  have  dealt  with  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  W.  Brown,  who  seemed  to  be 
the  one  handling  the  matter. 

We  Immediately  sent  one  thousand  sees  of 
spades  and  received  a  fine  letter  of  appre- 
ciation from  him.  He  oould  not  reply 
promptly  because  he  had  been  out  on  the 
battlefields  for  a  period  of  time  and  did 
not  have  access  to  facilities  for  writing  and 
maUlng  an  acknowledgment.  Also,  he  sent 
me  a  oopj  of  a  newspaper  cUpplng  from 
Saigon.  I  had  a  typewritten  copy  made  of 
this,  as  it  was  dlfllcult  to  photostet,  and  also 
WJ  of  Lieutenant  Brown's  letter  of  May  7. 

Next  I  received  a  letter  from  Private  Flrst- 
elass  John  M.  Redmond,  photostat  of  which 
I  am  also  enclosing. 

The  wire  service  got  hold  of  the  ace  of 
spades  story  and  ovx  local  paper,  The  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer,  called  me  one  night  and 
asked  me  to  verify  It,  which  I  did.  Since 
then  I  believe  it  has  been  used  in  probably 
moat  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  the  coun- 
try. As  an  example,  I  am  enclosing  a  photo- 
static copy  of  dipping  from  The  Florida 
Times-Union  with  copy  at  the  letter  from 
the  shar^older  of  our  Company  who  sent  It 
to  me.  Tou  will  notice  in  the  write-up  that 
you  were  given  proper  credit. 

Tha  ace  of  spades  story  appeared  In  color 
on  WLW-TV  and  the  reporter  who  inter- 
viewed me  on  this  incident  suggested  that 
the  story  be  called  our  "Secret  Weapon". 

Since  you  are  from  the  great  Stete  oC 
Calif  omla,  I  thought  you  would  be  Interested 
In  a  letter  I  received  from  ICr.  and  Mra.  Henry 
Frees,  8441  Santa  Margarita  Lane,  La  Palma, 
Oallfomla,  906S0.  I  do  not  know  this  couple. 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frese's 
letter,  as  you  may  wish  to  write  them. 


To  show  you  to  what  extent  parents  win 
go  to  hslp  their  sons.  I  received  a  letter 
yesterday  from  another  Callfomian — Mr.  i. 
Dleckmann,  Jr.,  7S  Rlvo  Alto  Canal,  Long 
Beach  a,  California — Tslllng  ma  that  his  son 
was  in  the  Marlnea  at  Da  Nang,  Hill  327,  and 
asking  If  he  could  buy  fifty-two  of  the  aces 
of  spades  to  send  on  to  his  son.  He  cannot 
buy  them  from  us  because  we  give  them  free, 
and  his  son's  package  is  on  lu  way.  aim 
endoeed  is  a  photostatic  copy  of  Mr.  Dleck- 
mann's  letter.  I  believe  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  such  a  letter  from  a  father  is  really 
of  human  Interest. 

In  addition  to  putting  the  aces  of  spades  oa 
the  bodies  of  the  enemy,  I  am  told — and  I 
cannot  verify  this — that  the  soldiers  intend 
to  stencil  the  ace  of  spades  on  their  azuK 
ments.  I  presume  this  is  done  for  good  luS 
plus  the  fact  that  enemies  capturing  the 
equipment  will  be  afraid  to  use  it. 

As  you  know,  we  are  not  making  ggj 
charges  for  our  service  to  the  soldiers  and  we 
have  no  intention  of  doing  so.  Personslly, 
X  answer  every  letter  I  receive,  whether  It 
be  from  a  soldier  or  an  individual,  telling 
them  of  our  poUcy  and  our  desire  to  bs 
helpful. 

Attached  are  several  Bicycle  aces  of  spade* 
to  give  you  some  Idea  of  what  is  being  used. 

Incidentally,  your  newsletter  on  the  see 
of  spades  was  excellent  and  we  appreciate 
the  credit  you  gave  our  Company. 

If  I  can  give  you  any  further  Information, 
please  let  me  know  and  I  will  do  my  beet 
I  hope  I  have  not  made  this  letter  too  long 
or  that  it  will  bore  you.  If  so.  Just  throw  It 
away. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  the  mattsr 
and  good  luck  to  you  in  your  endeavors. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AUJBOM  F.  Stamlr. 

FKBauAST  13.  low. 
Dxaa  Sob:  We.  the  oflloers  of  Company  "C", 
ad  Battalion,  S6th  Infantry,  36th  Infantry 
Division,  are  wrlttng  to  ask  a  favor  of  the  VS. 
Playing  Card  OoBopaaj. 

We  are  stationed  in  Plelko,  South  Viet- 
nam and  have  been  using  your  aces  of  spade* 
as  our  calling  cards  for  nearly  two  months. 
In  Vietnam,  the  ace  of  spades  and  picture* 
of  women  are  regarded  as  symbols  of  bad 
luck.  Since  your  trade  mark  contains  both 
of  these,  we  have  been  leaving  them  in  sress 
we  have  cleared  of  Viet  Cong  as  a  psycbologl- 
oal  weapon. 

Our  supply  of  cards  is  rapidly  being  de- 
pleted and  we  were  wondering  if  you  oould 
supply  us  with  approximately  1000  ace*  of 
spades.  Your  support  would  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

-     Lt.  BaaazB  B.  Zais, 
Lt.  Lbonsid  D.  Davis, 
Lt.  OHSai.—  W.  BsowK, 
Lt.  Thomas  R.  Wissnrcsa, 
Offleer$  of  Co  C  2d  Bn  3Sth  Inf.  Si  Bde 
25th    Inf.   XNo.,    APO    San   rraneiteo 
86225. 

'  Mat  7. 1»««. 

Mir.  AixnoN  F.  STAMi,aT, 
PretUtent,  The  United  State*  Playing  Card 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

DxAB  Ma.  Staitlxt:  This  article  was  re- 
cently published  in  the  "Tropic  Lightning 
News,"  the  ofllcial  newq>i4>er  of  the  Sflth 
Inf.  Div.  Another  arUcle  has  been  written 
for  the  "Stars  and  Stripes."  This  is  the 
newspaper  that  sores  aU  Armed  Force*  psr- 
sonnel  serving  In  the  Padflo  Theater  of  Op- 
erations. 

I  thought  you  might  be  Intareeted  in  this 
artlde  and  want  to  pass  it  on  to  Mr.  Powers. 
I'm  sorry  but  they  wouldn't  mention  the 
name  of  your  company. 

In  the  near  future  I  may  have  to  ask  for 
more  spades  but  at  the  present  tims  «• 
stlU  have  a  coopJe  of  htmdred  laft.  Ws  srs 
trying  to  take  some  pictures  to  send  r» 
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but  ss  you  might  guess  it  $  dlfllcult  to  carry 
a  camera  on  soms  of  our  operations. 

Thank  you  again  for  y<>|ir  cooperation.    I 
hope  to  hear  from  you  in  tiie  future. 
Sincerely,  J 

Chaxu  a  W.  BaowN, 

21at  Infantry. 
PJ3.— Did    Bob   Considli^   use   our   story 
In  his  column?    If  so  eac  U  of  us  would  like 
to  have  a  copy  St  you  oppild  obtain  them. 
Thank  you. 

Acas  High — ^KmocU  VC  Low 

(Non.— This  artlde,  p\ilillshed  in  "Ttopic 
Llghtolng  News",  sent  In!  by  Lt.  Charles  W. 
Brown  to  Mr.  Allison  F.  sbinley.  The  United 
States  Playing  Card  Co.) 

The  officers  of  Company  C,  2nd  Battalion, 
S5th  Infantry,  have  mors  than  a  mere  ace 
up  their  sleeves.  To  be{  exact,  they  each 
carry  13  aces — all  spades.; 

A  newspaper  column  thj^  read  mentioned 
that  the  Viet  Cong,  noniifaiy  superstitious, 
were  especially  leary  of  the  ace  of  spades. 
The  men  quickly  dedded  to  launch  their  own 
campaign  of  paychologicar  warfare. 

Wherever  the  men  hit,  they  leave  behind 
them  several  aces  of  spad#s  tacked  up  in  a 
prominent  place.  I  i 

The  company  was  quic^  to  take  to  their 
new  symbol.  The  only  piioblem  was  where 
to  get  enough  of  the  playing  cards  so  each 
msn  would  have  an  adequate  supply.  A  let- 
ter sent  to  the  president  ot  a  major  play- 
ing card  company  in  the  States  soon  resulted 
In  a  shipment  of  a  thousand  black  aces  be- 
ing hauled  off  to  Vletnaid. 

Each  man  now  wears  ati  ace  of  species  on 
esch  side  of  his  helmet  and  they  are  pfan- 
ning  to  have  an  ace  of  spades  stencil  made 
(or  the  butte  of  their  wep|}on8. 

No  VC  were  available  fM  comment  on  the 
company's  new  symbol,  "niey  were  last  seen 
hesded  a^ay  from  a  Jim^)e  trail  of  aces  of 
spades. 

DBAS  Sn:  My  name  Is  ^bhn  M.  Redmond. 
I  am  in  the  United  States  !Army  over  in  Viet- 
nsm.  I  read  an  article  m  the  newspaper, 
about  the  Viet-Oong's  Using  superstitious 
ot  the  black  ace  of  spcuiet.  My  buddy's  and 
I  decided  to  go  together  and  buy  about  a 
IW)  ace  of  spade.  Everytlme  we  ran  into 
•ome  Vlet-Congs  and  klU  them.  We  are  go- 
ing to  place  a  couple  of  ace*  around  the  Viet- 
Oong*.  We  would  like  for  you  to  send  the 
csrds  Cssh  On  Delivery  V  possible.  If  you 
**»"M>t  send  them  C.OJ}  ■  ■ 
price. 

My   address:    PF.C. 
Oo  "A"  4Bn.  23  Inf.,  36 
"orees,  APO.  San  Franc 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoUn  M.  Rcdmomb. 

n,A., 
__  I       June  4,  1966. 

DM  Ma.  SxANLrr:  PlUse  find  herewith 
me  front  page  of  the  FlWlda  Times  Union 
(o^  morning  paper)  of  itme  3,  1966. 

We  were  sorry  to  learq  of  your  loss  of  a 
•on  In  World  War  n.  | 

We  feel  that  regardless  of  reasons — your 
•ending  the  aces  of  spade*  to  Vict  Nam  is  to 
to«  very   best   Intoreste   af    aU   concerned. 
Sincerely,  J 

Mrs.    fcrn  F.  Uuuch. 

[From  the  Florida  Times  Ijiion,  June  8, 10661 
PsTCHoioMCAL  Wxapon:  Acs  of  Spades  Goes 

To  Was  in  Vm  Nam 
bi^I^^*™'''  "'"''•  2.— *?lth  the  help  of  a 
W^,^"?'"'  ******  "O^  ^^  Wiled  in  World 
«,.fi^'..  ™*''***'  servlcethen  in  Viet  Nam 
•«•  fighting  the  Viet  Cong  with  a  psychologi- 
rUlZ^^  "purned  by  the  Pentagon  and 
ntucuiea  by  some  Congw^wmen. 

sn«J?l'-J^?  *■  •  Playlhg  card,  the  ace  of 
^wai.  Which  American  ightlng  men  are 
■PWMlng  by  the  thousands   through   Viet 


Just  send  us  the 

tn  M.  Redmond, 
.,  Ist  BDE,  Task 
Calif.     #  96225. 


Cong-infested  territory  in  their  operatton 
against  the  Reds. 

The  aces  of  spades,  which  the  Vietnamese 
fsar  as  an  omen  of  death,  are  being  supplied 
to  the  servicemen  free  of  charge  and  un- 
ofllcially  by  a  playing  card  company  in 
Cindnnati. 

A  spokesman  for  the  company  said  that 
last  Feb.  12,  Allison  F.  Stanley,  president  of 
the  firm,  got  a  letter  from  four  infantry 
lieutenants  from  the  26th  Division  operating 
in  the  Plelku  aj%a  explaining  the  psychologi- 
cal significance  of  the  act  of  spades  and  ask- 
ing for  1,000  cards  "to  leave  in  the  areas 
we've  cleared  of  the  VC." 

He  said  Stanley,  who  lost  a  son  in  World 
War  n,  ordered  the  cards  sent  free  of  charge. 

The  company,  be  contmued,  soon  began  to 
get  other  requesto.  One  such  request  asked 
for  the  cards  so  that  the  servicemen  could 
leave  one  on  the  body  of  each  Viet  Cpng 
they  killed  and  offered  to  pay  for  them. 
They  were  sent  free. 

The  spokesman  added  that  Stanley  has 
since  learned  that  soldiers  in  the  26th  Di- 
vision have  begun  wearing  the  cards  on  their 
helmete. 

In  all.  several  thousand  of  the  cards  have 
been  sent  to  Viet  Nam,  the  spokesman  said. 

The  news  that  the  men  in  Viet  Nam  were 
using  the  ace  of  spades  against  the  enemy 
came  as  a  pleasant  surprise  to  Representative 
CsAic  HoBMEa,  Republican,  of  California. 

Last  Feb.  7  he  suggested  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  that  the  Pentagon  adopt  the  ace  of 
spades  as  a  psychological  weapon. 

His  suggestion  was  greeted  by  silence  from 
the  Pentagon  and  Jeers  from  colleagues  in 
the  House,  particularly  Representative 
Watne  Hats,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Representative  Pbank  Thompson,  Democrat, 
of  New  Jersey. 

"This  indicates,"  Hosmee  said  today,  "that 
at  least  the  men  in  the  field  know  what  kind 
of  ammunition  they  need  and  that  part  of 
that  ammunition  is  psychological." 

Anaheim,  Caut., 

JuTte  6.  1966. 
Aixiaow  F.  Stanixt, 

President,  United  States  Plaj/ing  Card  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

DeabMx.  Stanlkt:  After  reading  in  Satur- 
day's Los  Angeles  Times  about  your  sending 
playing  cards  to  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam, 
I  decided  that  the  beat  way  to  show  my 
thanks  to  you  and  your  company  was  to  sup- 
port your  c<»npany  by  purchasing  cards  made 
by  you.  I  also  mean  to  spread  the  word 
among  my  friends  and  card  playing  acquaint- 
ances. 

In  checking  our  local  stores,  I  have  found 
that  they  stock  a  multitude  of  playing  cards 
under  various  brand  names  but  I  cannot  find 
cards  specifically  marked  United  States  Play- 
ing Card  Company.  I  have  asked  that  they 
stock  them,  but  in  thinking  about  it,  it 
dawned  on  me  that  you  might  manufacture 
under  a  series  of  iMand  names  which  I  know 
nothing  about. 

Might  I  receive  a  list  of  brand  names  which 
your  company  uses  in  distributing  the  cards? 
Also,  do  you  manufacttu«  plastic  cards?  I 
would  like  to  arrive  at  bridge  parties  with 
full  data  regarding  your  producto.  I  feel  sure 
that  some  of  those  people  present  would  feel 
as  I  do  about  yoiir  kind  gesture  and  remem- 
ber your  brand  names  when  they  next  pur- 
chased playing  cards. 

Again,  my  thanks  to  you  and  your  com- 
pany. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  RoBE«T  E.  Jones. 

cc/RepresentaUve  Ceaig  Hosmes 

My  personal  thanks  to  you  too,  Representa- 
tive Hosmex — R.E.J. 

IjA  Palma,  Caut., 

June  6, 1966. 
Deab  Mx.  Stanley:   Having  at  9:00  a.  m. 
Just  completed  the  reading  of  your  "aoe  in 


the  hole"  contribution  to  our  boys,  my  hus- 
band and  I  wiah  to  be  counted  among  your 
supporters. 

Thank  you.  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 
We  fed  very  deeply  about  our  boys  needing 
Bui^MTt  over  there.  Incidentally  we  are  a 
couple  in  our  late  twenties  so  don't  give  up 
hope  for  our  mixed  up.  generation. 

Again  sincere  thanks. 
Slncerdy,' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hank  Fxesb. 

LoNc  Beach,  Calif., 

June  4, 1966. 
Deab  Mb.  Stanley:  Have  Just  read  of  your 
distribution  of  the  ace  of  spades  in  Vietnam. 
My  son,  PF.C.  Chris  Dleckmann,  is  with 
the  Marines  at  Da  Nang.  Hill  337. 

Could  you  send  me  one  pack  of  62  cards — 
all  the  ace  of  spades? 

Money  order  enclosed,  return  mall.  Let 
me  know  how  much. 

Please  send  to  me  and  I  wIU  then  send  to 
my  son  with  the  clipping  from  the  news- 
paper as  explanation,  although  he  has  prob- 
ably heard  of  Ite  use  already. 

This  is  a  great  thing — Iind  shows  that  Com- 
munism no  matter  or  how  brutal,  cannot 
erase  basic  superstition  from  the  minds  of 
a  people! 

So  Discxmann,  Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  letter  to  me, 
together  with  its  enclosure  of  an  item 
from  the  Kansas  City  Star,  should  also 
be  of  interest  in  connection  with  this 
subject: 

CoaoNAOo.  Calif., 

June  5, 1906. 
Deab  Sib:  This  article  seems  to  bear  out 
exactly  what  you  are  advocating.  Fw  the 
life  of  me  I  cant  understand  why  those  who 
could  help  the  vrar  in  this  unconventional 
way  don't  "turn-to"  and  carry  out  your  ideas. 
Chances  are  this  particular  Incident  was 
triggered  by  a  reference  to  your  beliefs. 
Damlt,  it  is  an  unconventional  war  so  why 
not  treat  it  as  sucht  Good  luck  in  your 
fight  I 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Janice  Bubns. 

[Ftom  the  Kansas  City  Star,  June  1,  1966] 

"The  BrnxET"  FoBEaooEa  Evn,  to  Red 
OoEBBn.T.ta 

Wichita. — ^TO  a  poker  player,  the  ace  of 
spadee  is  "the  bullet."  To  a  fortune  teller 
it's  bad  luck.    To  the  Viet  Cong  It's  terror. 

A  Wichita  soldier  serving  in  Vietnam  baa 
learned  it  pays  to  have  an  ace  of  spades  up 
his  sleeve,  on  his  helmet,  rlfie  or  anywhere 
else  when  the  Viet  Cong  are  around. 

Frankle  Gene  Wlllard,  23,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Wlllard,  Wichita,  recenUy  wrote 
his  parenta  that  he  and  some  of  his  buddies 
have  discovered  the  Viet  Cong  have  an  un- 
explained fear  of  the  ace  of  spades. 

Wherever  Wlllard  and  the  other  members 
of  Company  C,  2nd  Battalion,  36th  Infantry 
hit,  they  leave  several  aces  tacked  to  trees 
and  buildings. 

The  company  was  quick  to  take  to  their 
new  symbol,  Wlllard  said.  The  only  problem 
was  finding  enough  cards  for, each  man  to 
have  an  adequate  supply. 

A  letter  sent  to  the  president  of  a  major 
playing  card  company  in  the  United  States 
resulted  in  a  ahlpment  of  1.000  black  aces. 

Each  man  now  wears  an  ace  of  spades  on 
each  side  of  his  helmet  and  la  having  them 
stenciled  on  weapons  and  equipment. 

Whether  the  black  aoe  sympoUaes  death 
of  a  friend,  emotional  strain  and  bad  dreams 
as  weU  as  bad  luck,  or  some  special  Oriental 
horror  to  the  Viet  Cong  la  not  known. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  time  for  those 
in  the  White  House  and  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  who  are  assuming  to 
tell  the  military  how  to  run  this  war  to 
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pay  some  attentkn  to  the  matter  of  tai- 
chidlnc  peyehological  as  wdl  as  exxdodre 
InouranenaL 


CONTE  SEE3CB  VOTERS' VIEWS 

Mr.  ANDEIBWB  or  North  Dakota.  ICr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  wnantmoos  consent  ttutt 
the  gentleman  from  Masnarhimetts  [Mr. 
Come]  majr  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkoib  and  Include  extrane- 
ous mattCT.  

"nieSPBAKKR.  Is  there  ohjeetlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakotat 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  order  to 
keep  myself  fully  Informed  of  the  views 
of  those  whom  I  represent  In  Congress.  I 
recently  circulated  a  questionnaire  adc- 
Ing  my  constituents  to  express  their 
opinions  on  43  questions  In  5  major  areas 
of  legislative  eonnra.  The  results  are 
In,  and  I  woakl  Uke  to  share  than  with 
my  colleagues  In  the  Hooae. 

Perhape  the  meet  striking  fact  re- 
vealed by  the  questionnaire  Is  a  wlde- 
q^read  uncertainty  among  the  people 
oonoemlng  America's  Invidvement  in 
Vietnam.  Although  fewer  of  my  con- 
stituents who  responded  favor  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam — 32.6  percent — 
than  favor  escalation  of  bombing — M.7 
percent — thore  is  an  unusually  high  per- 


ceirtage  who  leeorded  "no  optakm*  on 
these  questions.  Adced  If  they  would 
favor  a  coalition  government  for  South 
Vietnam.  4U  percent,  or  dose  to  half, 
had  no  4>ptT*lA*». 

On  the  significant  question  of  whethor 
or  not  to  maintain  oar  present  position 
in  Vietnam,  the  reeponae  was  36.6  pecoaat 
"yea,"  81 J  percent  "no,"  and  31.9  percmt 
"no  opinion.** 

The  high  percentage  of  "no  opinion** 
answers  to  Vietnam  questions  did  not 
carry  over  into  other  categories.  On  the 
question  of  contiroied  U.S.  opposition  to 
the  seating  of  Communist  ddna  in  the 
United  Nations,  fOr  example,  only  8.1 
percent  of  thoae  who  answered  had  no 
opinion,  while  53.5  percent  voted  in  favor 
of  continued  UjB.  oivosltlon. 

In  other  categories  dealing  with  cur- 
rent issues  b^ore  the  countcy,  60.4  per- 
cent voted  against  an  eapamion  in  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  63.4  pereent  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  with  President 
Johnson's  handling  of  the  poverty 
Iffogram. 

On  the  labor  front.  65.3  percent  op- 
posed repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  14<b) 
rlght-to-work  imyvlsion,  and  73.3  peroent 
expressed  approval  of  Federal  legislation 
to  prevent  strflces  in  essential  industries. 

My  colleagues  In  the  House  wUI  doubt- 
less be  pleased  at  the  response  to  one 
question  in  particular.    A  majority  of 


62  J  peroent  of  my  oonstitaaiits  who  an- 
swered favor  a  4-year  term  for  Congress- 
men, while  only  20.3  peroent  disagree 
with  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  pleased  by  the 
pi'iimpt'  response  to  my  questionnaire 
and  by  tlie  obvlooriy  careful  oonsidera- 
tlon  given  to  the  questions  I  poaed.  Tba 
tabcdated  results  are  both  helitful  and 
encouraging.  They  have  given  me  a 
reading  of  the  feelings  of  my  voters  (» 
a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  oa  scoie 
of  these  X  had  not  received  a  great  deal 
of  malL  And  they  have  also  given  me 
assurance  and  support  for  votes  I  have 
cast  in  this  Congress  and  f avoraUe  re- 
actions to  leglslatinn  I  have  Introduced 
In  the  House  in  recent  months. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  mote 
than  30.000  residents  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  (tf  Massachusetts: 
about  15  percent  of  those  responded.  I 
am  told  by  iht  American  Political  Sd- 
enee  Assodatlan  that  this  Is  a  wdl  above 
aiwrage  response.  lameqieelallygnUe- 
f ul  to  my  friends  at  the  Universl^  of 
Massachusetts  who  tabulated  the  In- 
dividual reqranses  for  me.  Because  of 
the  enormous  demands  on  my  regular 
staff,  this  helping  hand  was  most  wd- 


Tlie  coBuidete  questionnaire  with  per- 
centage re^Tonses  tabulated  Is  Axomn  be- 
low: 


LIntlw 


IMftafwv 

)  On<(nl.« 


rOBBON  AIV« 


PMltlaa  in  Booth  Ylatmmx,  do  yoa  aTor— 
pMi  wMhdrswair. 


Itelntatolna  oar  pnaant  podtloo.  boning  te  ooOmI  oar  cf^oHUmS 

BkMkMUriNorth  VietnaiiMM  portaf. - „_....-. ._._..„„. 

BombtotNcrthVlttn«mBWIw.lweladlntH«iioUpirto<W>l»h<nfc«Bdm«tar*llto>itok«dfci«toBadChlMf. 


W  a  aMttlaa  fMcmiiMot  tad  Soatta  VMnauiiT 

1  Do  yon  IfcTor  wHemtat  >eow  to  U.S.  porti  to  «hlp»  ol  flootttrtw  whow  thlp*  ««n  i 


s 


BodChloAT. 

Oirt»r 

NortkV! 


1  Do  TOO  t>Tor  >  oBfithwMin  alonr  piwit  hwlgn  liA  ptotiim. 

B.  Bhoiddir»awodoartim«ndiDoiW7tr7tD{tetiikodiiWMniebkth«antcaliiMtlMdilnn|ildlri 
Bnafl  iMar  otv  tmlfn  unl  kid  pratmaT .... 


BOOAL 

1.  DoTOttaTorthepfopowd»duiliiirtr«t<onMBfcrT»d«Hainnl«tlonotarMwatf 

io(ttefn5M^oftlMfMMlMA*       ' -  — 


[  wMi  thilr  own  tacoinoT. 


4.  Do  r««  iVVMv*  «( ta*  «By  «to  ] 

i.  Do  r«a  ktor  an  •nwoaiao  In  the  war  CD  peT«rtjt 

a  Do  yoa  kTor  a  oonack  ta  tbo  war  on  iWHitjT 

T.  ItaMnaworalaqaMriaVaSaMUtaiapnciHabrooiBtmettonoli 
a  DoyMiftw*ra^««ta«haapaal«aiao(Mi«alleaddletaiMlaoSel|rill 
a  DcjwaawataBCNSaarfliwMwhieklMtallanUi 


Y«a 


No 


r  MS  auk*  a  Mnkabtol. 


wmetL 

1.  Doyoo  bflteT*  tht  FaderalOoTeraMaBtia— MnroTMa  way  to  Isna  «aiaa  to  halp  laaaamlM  thair  i 
a  Doyoaavorp««tar«»oaU«»and«onaM^oMroontn>loTarttaFadwalBMar««aeUTttlaathanhM> 
a  DoyoabTDraBrognmotntantiictotliaBtataaapenMaataolthalMtoraltaaBaooIlaetadT.—-...^ 
4.  ToiMatt)»«ddMleealaoftl»w»,teraa^w— 


InaaNtr. 


(fi  1— w— a  taaa.  tnetadli«  eaolH  tuM?. 

(b)  Cntttnc  back  on  doaaatia  Oiaat  Soclaty  ptognHtf. 


LABOft 

1.  BtaoU  tha  Taderai  Oiiif at  «t  Maodarda  te  Btata  eompllance  with  tha  tangth aad  amaiMt  •( baMflt  pacrmcnU  In  anamploy- 

a  ahSd  wTnpaal  aa.  itmoiartaftrHaraagr  Aat  wi^^ 


lae 
a.9 

4ir 
mr 

ana 
».s 

N.S 
■L( 

ai> 

«.• 

Mil 


sat 

4ai 
«&• 
aL4 

sr.> 

axt 

SL4 

«a7 


33.9 

«a> 


«as 


aL4 

S7.1 

tat 

SLt 

aas 

laT 
m4 


No 


XLS 
1&> 
Kl 

ai4 
a* 
•It 

M.4 

S17 
M.T 

ai4 


n.« 
4a« 
atLi 

•1.4 

•a4 

a«.o 

32.7 
U.3 
1L« 


4T.9 
iILt 
St.4 

SLS 


«.> 
•as 

aas 

a&« 

•r.T 

&a 

ao 
4as 


SLI 

mi 

ar 
u« 
i&t 

at 

ao 

MlT 

ai 


aa 

i&o 

141 
11 T 
17.  i 
HI 
fci 


Ul 

«l 

U.4 

&T 
111 


HI 

111 

KT 

ad! 
ar.i 

ttt 

141 

n.i 
«i 
It 
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OKNBkAL 


1  Do  you  favor  the  Federal  Govemnient  taking  steps  to  withdraw  gradually  from  (arm  prioe-sapport  programaT 

I  Bboold  the  space  program  be  8lo»»9d  down  during  periods  of  large  budget  deflcttsT 

a.  Do  ymi  laTor  a  propoaed  4-y«ar  t*ta  tor  CongreasmenT    (II  yea,  check  (a)  and/or  (b)) 

(a)  All  elected  dorliu  a  preeidantial  election  yearT. 

(b)  H elected  erery  fyearsT.i 


4.  Doyoii  (aTor  leclslatioh  allowing  W  State  the  right  to  apportion  I  houae  of  Us  legislature  on  fketoraothiw  tbMmpmidat^ 
^.  Do  you  favor  a  National  Teacher^  Corps  to  augment  scbod  facilities  In  Impoverished  areas? ." 


CANADA'S  PRIME 

OUT 


PerecDt 


Taa 


77.4 

6a4 

•2.2 
20.2 

sie 

3&6 
82.0 


No 


11.1 

4ao 
aas 

20.6 

•.t 

•46 
3&0 


No  opinion 


11.8 

at 

17.4 

saa 
S8.a 

27.0 

ia.0 


SPEAKS 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  Iconsent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Find- 
irr]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcors  and  iiclude  extra- 
neous matter^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei  <  i  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentiemi  i  i  from  North 
Dakoto? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  ^peaker,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  Mr.  Lester  B. 
Pearson,  Saturday  night  called  on  the 
United  States  to  take  the  l^d  in  refash- 
ioning the  NATO  alliance  vito  an  Atian- 
tic  Union  and  he  warned  a^nst  policies 
which  might  drive  France  still  further 
into  s  position  of  ls(^ti( 
members  of  the  Alliance. 

He  spoke  In  Springfield, 
vonsorshlp  of  Federal 
nonprofit      nonpartisan 
group  devoted  to  the  Atli 
JeetlTe. 

In  his  address  he 
United  States  to  provide 
leadership  In  strengtheninf 
and  be  warned: 

Franee,  and  not  only  Fraj 
Continental  Europe  la  now 


from  other 

under  the 
on,  Inc.,  a 
member^p 
c  Union  ob- 

upon  the 

long-needed 

e  Alliance, 


«,  feelBVbat 
trong  enough. 


(In  large  part  because  of  the  generous  assist- 
ance of  the  U.S-A.)  to  be  gl\ 
■hare  in  the  control  of  the 
Alliance. 


Here  is  the  text  of  this  , 
cant,  and  brilliant  message 


ely.  slgnifl- 


»T   TH»    Right    Ho. 
P«*»»ON,  Prims  Miiosteb  of 


Its  rightful 
clea  of  the 


I..    B. 

'ANADA,  AT  THX 


iLUantic  Union 
You  have  done 


AiiAMTic  Union   Awabo  D^f  nib,   Spbinc 

'«u>.  111.,  Jxnfx  11.  1906 

In  oonferrlng  on  me  an  . 
"oneer  award  this  aftwnoon,  ,uu  i»«,yc  uuuc 
JM  high  honour  for  which  I  Mn  very  grate- 
nil-  Tou  have  confirmed  my  itidmlBBlon  into 
"*«  of  the  Atlantic  Pioneer  Corpe,  and  have 
«>oeen  for  the  confirmation  this  historic  set- 
wng  of  New  Salem  and  Springfield,  steeped 
^memories  of  one  of  the  towfcflng  figures  of 

,  *f  *^*  "ame  time  you  have  added  to  my 
««»mg  of  grateful  appreciation  by  coupling 
Sfu^S'  "'^^  "'°««  o^  Chrlsltan  Herter  and 
f««  Stevenson,  as  recipients^  the  Atlantic 
"»fa.  I  know,  as  you  do,  hoi^  much  we  owe 
w  MMe  two  men.    Not  only  the  United  Stetes 

wtv  K^v  •  °°*  ""'y  "»«  Atlantic  commu- 
w^'  out  the  whole  world  Is  li|  their  debt. 
».  Herter  U  an  old  and  valued  friend 

•M  constructive  achievement  have  charac- 

of^^*^*''*°«  ***  *»«•  doni  in  the  awrlce 

coCiSf^i!!^"*' *»''«•  "^^  I  wish  he 
«««  »*ve  been  with  us  this  !«Tening. 

uSlSv!!?^'**"*'^™3l^"»«»-  When 
hhn  toTh,.*  1  ■•  °**"y  oUv^  did,  to  pay 
™a  tribute.   We  aU  tried  aajl  think  iro^S 


failed,  because  it  is  still  too  soon  to  take  the 
true  measure  of  this  man  and  his  contribu- 
tion to  our  times.  He  wore  out  more  than 
hia^  shoe  leather  in  the  persistent  and  patient 
search  for  peace  and  tietter  relaUons  between 
nations.  In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  some- 
times it  seemed  the  impoeaibilitlee;  In  spite 
even  of  his  own  occasional  doubts,  he  served 
with  grace  and  distinction,  with  devotion  and 
wisdom,  the  vision  of  what  the  world  could 
be  and  what  It  must  become.  His  was  a  mol^ 
significant  service  than  anything  a  man  could 
do  for  himself  or  for  his  own  political  as- 
pirations. Though  he  was  denied  the  Presi- 
dency of  his  country  in  favour  of  others  who 
shared  his  ideals,  he  gave  an  inspiring  lead, 
especially  at  the  United  Nations,  to  his  own 
people  and  to  all  pet^le  in  the  search  for 
thoee  ultimate  and  essential  goals  which  we 
must  reach  or  perish. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  years  through  which 
we  have  passed  since  the  second  Great  War 
of  this  century,  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that 
otu:  destimes  have  depended  so  very  much 
on  the  vision  and  leadership  of  a  few  men; 
on  their  understanding  of  what,  at  a  partic- 
ular moment,  was  the  right  way  out  of  dan- 
ger, and  the  right  way  to  move  ahead.  These 
rare  individuals  had  always  before  them  an 
ideal  of  htunan  brotherhood;  of  a  world  at 
peace  and  with  freedom.  They  also  had  a 
firm  and  confident  sense  of  direction  In  try- 
ing to  achieve  their  ideal.  Chris  Herter  and 
Adlal  Stevenson  aie  such  men. 

Clarence  Streit  is  another  who  for  many 
long  years  now  has  accepted  the  challenge  of 
a  great  idea — the  idea  of  a  federal  union  of 
the  peoples  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  North 
Atlantic  as  a  step  to  an  even  wider  union  of 
aU  men.  That  idea  haA  not  yet  been  realized. 
Indeed  In  some  of  the  Atlantic  countries  it 
seems  at  the  moment  to  be  of  little  Interest. 
But  It  Is  acting  upon  the  societies  of  our 
two  countries  and  I  believe  Is  doing  the  same, 
although  perhaps  I||b  noticeably.  In  Europe. 
It  has  life  and  dyniamlsm.  Its  impact  on 
politics  in  North  America  has  increased  and 
this  is  bound  to  convey  a  refiection  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

NATO— the  Atlantic  alliance— Is  an  en- 
couraging. If  Imperfect,  reflecUon  of  this 
ideal.  It  has  served  us  well  for  the  past  six- 
teen years.  NATO  could  -hardly  have 
achieved  its  political  and  Its  Ehlltary  expres- 
sion, however.  If  the  yeast  of  the  Atlantic 
unity  Idea  had.  not  l>een  at  work  before  the 
Treaty  of  1949  was  signed. 

When  Clarence  Streit  published  "Union 
Now",  he  was  called  a  visionary,  a  dreamer. 
How  could  governments  and  peoples,  long 
Imbued  with  their  own  proud  traditions  of 
history,  of  nationalism,  and  of  sovereignty — 
how  could  they  give  up  some  of  their  very 
substance,  of  their  state  freedc»n,  to  form 
a  union  with  other  nations;  even  for  those 
national  purposes  which,  the  history  of  otur 
centtiry  has  shown,  could  no  longer  be 
achieved  except  by  collective  action?  But 
they  did. 

If  the  lessons  of  history  are  depressing.  It 
Is  because  they  seem  never  to  be  learned — 
at  least  until  it  is  too  late.  Yet  we  can  also 
take  some  comfort  from  this  historical  rec- 
ord, as  we  look  at  the  scene  azoimd  us  and 
the  road  ahead. 


If  we  tend  to  become  too  depressed  over 
the  troubles  that  face  the  world  today,  we 
should  recall  how  things  seemed  In  the  At- 
lantic world  in  the  Forties. 

In  1948  it  was  our  hope  that  Western 
Europe  and  North  America  working  throxigh 
co-operating  national  governments  could  pro- 
vide a  nucleus  of  military  strength,  economic 
prosperity  and  poUtlcal  stabUity,  around 
which  a  global  balance  could  be  reestab- 
lished and  the  extension  by  force  of  aggres- 
sive commimlst  imperialism  be  stopped.  We 
did  not  know  at  that  time  whether  this 
would  be  possible  at  all.  We  did  not  know, 
whether,  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  take. 
five,  ten,  twenty  or  fifty  years  to  accom- 
plish. We  certainly  cannot  even  say  today 
that  it  has  been  accomplished.  But  we  have 
reached  a  kind  of  provisional  framework — 
an  equilibrium — in  which  we  can  live  to- 
gether, both  we  and  the  Communist  states 
in  Europe,  with  a  hope  for  progress  to  some- 
thing better  than  mere  coexistence. 

Indeed,  some  of  our  troubles  today  are  the 
results  of  our  successes  in  these  recent  years. 
In  1948  we  were  anxious  and  frightened — 
with  cause — at  the  threatened  extension 
westward  of  totalitarian  communism,  into 
those  European  countries  which,  while  stlU 
free,  were  badly  shaken  in  their  political  con- 
fidence and  almost  completely  disrupted  in 
their  economic  life.  After  the  war  our  prob- 
lems were  of  immediate,  not  ultimate  sur- 
vival. But  today  we  are  concerned  with 
longer  range  problems  of  peace,  of  proeperity, 
of  development.  This  is  a  measure  of  our 
progress. 

Once  the  course  of  history  has  been 
changed,  even  a  little,  we  are  prone  to  look 
back^-and  regard  that  change  as  Inevitable. 
But  In  194fi,  as  we  looked  ahead,  there 
seemed  nothing  Inevitable  or  certain  about 
the  reconstruction  of  a  democratic,  prosper- 
ous. Independent  Western  Europe  that  was 
to  take  place.  There  seemed  nothing  inevi- 
table about  a  change  in  the  old  American 
habit  of  peacetime  Isolation,  which  had  been 
dominant  for  ISO  years.  It  was  far  from  in- 
evlt^>le  that  countries,  who  had  never  In 
peacetime  pooled  any  part  of  their  sover- 
eignty, would  do  so  now  and  together  orga- 
nize a  collective  defense  that,  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  modem  world,  might  prove  effec- 
tive enough  to  deter  another  war.  We  were 
up  against  physical  destruction,  economic 
stagnation  and  political  defeatism.  Vast  hu- 
man and  material  resources  had  been  blown 
away  and  destroyed  in  war.  Out  of  this  waste 
and  weariness  could  we  really  construct 
something  new  that  might  help  to  meet  and 
solve  our  problems? 

Well — it  was  done.  Gradually,  hesitantly, 
painftilly,  but  steadUy,  things  were  done. 
An  alliance  that  was  designed  to  be  more 
than  military  was  welded  together  in  peace- 
time. Its  members  began  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  a  sectire  peace— of  a  good  life. 
Indeed,  as  the  years  went  by,  many  even 
began  to  forget  <h^  Ignore  the  continuing  dan- 
gers of  a  yet  more  horrible  war.  So  they  be- 
came Impatient  with  the  structures  and  the 
processes  that  had  made  their  own  com- 
fortable conclusions  poaslMe.  Tliey — some 
peoide  and  some  governments — began  to  teU 
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bMk  into  tlKin  hlitoclfl  nAUoBaOat  groorw 
wtUota  bad  bna  Mm  aoorM  o<  so  mueli  o< 

^y\^      MOOfWMd      UBd      OOnfllAt      ■^tmI      <»>««^»^ 

tbmf  haA  rMaatly  MulurML  WiUi  recovory 
eama  also  lopatlaDM  and  doubt  and  knim 
distrust. 

Ws  shoold  bava  asan  tbls  bappenlng  in  tba 
Atlantte  AUIanna  and  oountand  It.  In  De- 
oamber  '64.  Canada  piopoaud  in  KATO  a  ra- 
aaaoasmant  of  tba  natura  of  tba  alHaiwia  in 
tba  Ilgbt  at  tbssa  changing  condltloiia. 
Xittta  was  dons. 

TTnbappQy,  it  Is  man's  weakness  to  cling 
to  tba  IdsM,  tba  instUuttans  and  tba  bablts 
of  tba  past— eran  tba  raeant  past — instead  of 
adapting  tbam  to  tba  naarts  of  today  and 
tomonow.  So  It  was  wltb  NATO.  Tba 
welgbt  of  InartU  and  a  Ttstad  Intaraat  in  a 
naw  statuB  quo,  fait  capadany  among  tba 
moat  powerful  goremments  of  tba  alliance, 
made  It  difficult  to  find  anyone  In  a  respon- 
albla  position  on  eitber  side  of  tbe  Atlantic 
wbo  was  prepared  to  coma  forward  and  spe- 
cify in  any  detaU  wbat  abould  be  cbanged. 
A  lot  of  people  ware  talking  about  tbe  need 
for  ebange  but  nobody — no  goremment — in 
a  poaitlon  of  power  was  really  doing  mueb 
about  it.  Tben  abrupt  and  unUateral  action 
by  Vtance  tbrust  ebange  upon  us.  Crisis — 
as  alwaya— forced  our  bands. 

We  sbould  bave  acted  earlier  and  not  un- 
der the  compulsion  of  erents.  We  should 
bare  tried  to  more  forwaid  together  to  a 
eloaer  international  association  in  order  to 
remora  tbe  risk  of  sliding  l>ackwards.  In 
tbaaa  matters,  there  Is  no  standing  stin. 
Surely  tbe  course  that  sho\ad  have  been 
taken — should  still  be  taken — ^Is  clear. 

Today,  tbe  facta,  the  compulsions,  and  tbe 
opportunitlea  lead  inexorably  toward  eloaer 
international  association  and  away  from  tbe 
aelf-aulBetent  sorereignty  of  the  nation  state. 
Tba  Jet  planee  that  fly,  tbe  rockets  that  range 
in  outer  space;  the  Tmlveteal  revolution  of 
rising  axpeetatlona,  combined  with  the  speed 
of  tacbnoIogiciU  change  wb^cb  make  their 
featlsatlmi  poastbla,  an  tbeee  make  it  essen- 
tial tbak  wa  more  ahead  in  tbe  field  of  poli- 
tical and  aoelal  orgazdaatlon  in  a  way  wblcb 
Is  at  least  remetcSy  comparable  to  our  tecb- 
nolo^eal  and  adenttile  tiiugiws. 

We  ean  iMgIn  witb  tbe  "Uke-mlnded" 
AUantle  natloos,  who  have  already  acquired 
a  aansa  of  eaaomunity  and  a  habit  ot  oo- 
oparatton.  but  w«  must  Include  ultbnataly  all 
««««»<«««  The  world  is  too  small  for  leas,  yet 
we  ounUnue  to  boggle  eren  at  ttie  first  careful 


B  tbara  la  anything  that  baa  been  made 
crystal  dear  by  the  grim  experience  of  half  a 
century,  it  Is  that  neltber  peace  nor  securtty- 
nor  ptuapaiity  ean  be  aeblered  or  maintained 
by  national  action  alone — or  by  national 
policy  alone. 

So  this  Is  no  time  to  weaken  In  our  support 
for  tba  NATO  alliance,  because  it  te  ba-ring 
dllBaultlea.  We  must  solve  these  dUBcultiea. 
But  wa  must  not  stop  there.  We  must  move 
forward  witb  new  resolve  toward  an  Interna- 
tional community  with  oommon  political 
institutlona,  wblcb  covers  more  than  a  single 
oontlnsnt,  and  spans  tbe  Atlantic. 

It  mutt  also  be  more  than  a  military 
aiHmiftn  Try  as  we  might,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  make  NATO  much  mora  than 
that.  An  alllaaoe  for  defence  only,  however, 
la  an  anachronism  in  tbe  world  ot  1960. 
espaotaUy  when  nudaar  power  ts  not  shared. 
IV  possession  or  by  oontrol,  among  Ita  mem- 
ban.  As  Processor  Hana  ICorgantbau  baa  put 
H:  "It  la  no  longer  possMla  to  rdy  oom- 
plataly  on  tbe  promlaa  at  a  nuclear  ally  to 
forfdt  ita  vary  axlstsnoe  on  behalf  at  another 
nattoB."  A  gnarantea  ot  nudaar  support 
Ti«Tt1**i^  aggreaalon  simply  doaa  not  now  bava 
tba  cradlttbntty  that  would  make  It  a  fully 
affaotlva  dotarrent  and  therefore  a  guarantee 
oK  aaewrtty. 

1  rapaat.  wa  must  develop  common,  unify- 
ing   political     Instttuttons    wblcb     would 


provlda  for  ct^laottTa  foreign  and  eoo- 
nomle  polioiea.  aa  weU  aa  genuinely 
coUeetlve  defence. 

Nothing  less  will  be  adequate  to  meet 
todays  challenge  at  Jets  and  rockets  and 

hydrogen  bomba.  

As  a  leader  of  a  government,  I  am  very 
oonadoua  that  poUtlcs  U  the  art  of  tbe  poa- 
Mbla.  Anyone  witb  potttloal  reaponalMmy 
iBiwt  think  in  terms  ot  wbat  ean  be  done  at 
any  given  time;  of  what  public  opinion  will 
aooapt.  He  must  not  allow  the  bast  to  be- 
come the  enemy  of  the  good.  Nevertbdeaa, 
if  we  dont  keep  "the  best"  always  before  us 
as  an  eventual  and  essential  objective,  not 
only  will  we  never  reach  It:  we  may  even  fall 
to  reach  the  more  Immediate  and  good  ob- 
jectivea.  Nor  aiMnild  we  always  watt  for  a 
oilala  to  foree  ua  to  act. 

In  IMO.  Great  Biltaln— only  a  few  years 
before,  cool  and  confident  bdilnd  its  dian- 
nel — piopoaod  fun  union  witb  France.  It 
was  the  moment  when  continental  Kurope 
waa  about  to  fan  a  victim  to  tbe  NaU  ag- 
greasor.  Tbe  offer  was  too  late.  Offers  made 
under  tbe  imminence  of  defeat  and  collapee. 
for  radical  and  immediate  action  to  imple- 
ment Ideaa  which  the  day  before  yesterday 
were  considered  aa  visionary  and  unreallstle. 
such  offers  always  are  too  late.  Do  we  have 
to  have  panic  before  we  can  make  progresaT 
At  this  moment,  moreover,  a  feeling  of  dla- 
couragement  Is  more  Ukdy  to  work  in  tbe 
wrong  way;  not  In  the  transformation  of 
NATO  into  something  better,  but  in  its  re- 
duction into  something  leee.  This  Is  a  very 
real  danger.  French  policy  has  underlined  It. 
General  de  Gaulle  has  rejected  Atlantic 
defence  Integration.  He  has  ordered  France's 
withdrawal  from  tbe  North  Atlantic  Defence 
Organisation.  In  doing  so,  hU  prooedurea 
have  been  brusque  and  his  Ideas  under- 
standably disturbing  to  France'a  friends  and 
aUlea.  • 

It  would  be  foolish,  however,  to  puab  the 
panic  button  over  this.  By  doing  so,  we 
might  merely  push  France,  not  only  from  the 
NATO  military  organisation,  but  out  of  tbe 
Atlantic  Alliance  itself.  And  France  doea 
not  want  to  leave  the  Alliance. 

It  would  be  short-eigbted,  also,  not  to 
realize  that  the  attitude  of  WestarnBurope 
to  American  oonimltments  in  Buropa  Is 
5<K«Tigtfnp  jtxst  ss  tbe  attitude  ot  Btstem 
Europe  toward  Moaoow  is  changing. 

We  should  not  try  to  throw  an  the  blame 
aa  France  and  General  de  GauUe  for  recent 
NATO  developm«its.  Some  of  General 
de  OauUe's  decisions,  I  know,  have  been  dis- 
concerting and  seem  to  NKUcate  a  return  to 
a  kind  of  nationalism  from  wblcib  France 
has  suffered  as  much  In  the  last  60  years 
as  any  country  In  the  world.  Before  we  con- 
demn, however,  we  sbould  try  to  understand 
wbat  Is  behind  France's  recent  actiona. 
nance  Is  not.  has  not  been,  and  win  not 
be,  satisfied  with  an  Atlantic  Organisation, 
or  an  Atlantic  Alliance  of  independent  statee, 
dominatad  by  America.  France,  and  not 
only  France,  feels  that  Continental  Europe 
is  now  strong  enough  (In  large  part  because 
ot  the  genero\is  asslstanra  cC  the  TJ.8JL)  to 
IM  given  Ita  rl^tful  share  In  tbe  control  of 
the  polldea  of  tbe  Alliance. 

While  France  is  not  alone  In  tbls  feeling, 
only  de  Gaune  has  translated  It  into  policy 
«wi^  action.  If  be  has  gone  too  far  in  that 
action,  as  I  tblnk  be  has;  if  he  is  on  tbe 
wrong  oourae.  we  abould  not  drive  him  far- 
ther in  the  wrong  direction,  but  to  try  to 
bring  him  back  onto  the  right  course  by 
sarle\)sly  re-axamlnlng  the  purpoaea  and  tbe 
organisation  of  NATO  in  the  light  of  1066 — 
not  1948.  As  I  have  said,  we  should  bare 
dona  it  years  ago.  If  tbe  raason  for  General 
de  Gaune*B  actum  is  bis  iMllef  that  the  other 
anica  wm  not  consider  any  changa  to  NATO 
to  meet  new  condlUons,  lefs  take  podtlve 
action  about  tbe  necessary  reforms.  Surely 
it  doesnt  make  sense  any  longer  to  take  tbe 
IMaltian    tba*    NATO    la    sacroaanct    and 


itiuuM  be 


mustn't  be  altered.    Our  : 
Just  tbe  oppodta. 

In  short,  to  raU  at  General  de  Gaulls, 
because  be  Is  demanding,  for  France,  a  post- 
tl<»i  In  tbe  Atlantic  Alliance  equal  to  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  somewhat  doeer  to  that 
of  tbe  XJSJi.,  Is  to  show  a  dangerous  mlstm- 
derstanding  at  tbe  dtuatloa 

May  I  refer  on  this  point  to  sonts  otaesrva- 
tioos  in  Uax  Frankd%  pencArattng  article, 
"Our  Friends,  tbe  Frendi",  In  tbe  April  num- 
ber of  "Iteedom  and  TTnlon". 

Mr.  Frankd  is  somewhat  critical  of  bis  own 
country's  share  in  the  respondbUlty  for 
NATO,  as  be  puts  It,  "becoming  an  anachron- 
ism wboae  defensive  or  military  putpoees  wars 
long  ago  overtaken  by  technological  change 
and  whoee  diplomatic  purpoaee  we  have  never 
managed  to  define  or  construct."  He  believes 
that  not  de  GauUe's  stubbornness,  but  a  long 
chain  of  events  and  conflicting  govemmsntal 
poMdee— Including  thoee  of  tbe  Cnlte4 
Statee — have  caused  the  disarray. 

I  do  not  see  tbe  Atlantic  nations  going 
forward  together  to  a  secure  and  hopeful 
future  without  France.  Therefore,  we  miut 
find  a  way  out  of  our  preeent  NATO  dlfflcol- 
tlea  so  that  France  can  fully  participate  la 
the  march  to  greater,  not  leas  Atlantic  unity. 
We  mtzst  not  give  up  the  ultimate  vision 
of  closer  Atlantic  unity  Just  becatve  aoms 
clouds  are  obecuring  the  immediate  fi-.turt 
of  NATO. 

Indeed,  a  new  move  forvrard  to  realize  the 
greater  vision  may  help  remove  some  of  the 
nearer  cloods. 

We  must  now  look  at  tbe  pleture  absad 
of  ua  with  the  conrace  and  Imagtratlcp  we 
showed  17  years  ago  when  tbe  NATO  pact 
was  signed.  Taking  tttls  same  cradle  ares  of 
the  Atlantic  nations,  we  miut  ask  ourselves 
what  sort  of  Atlantlca  vrould  we  Uke  our 
children  to  Inherit  from  us  In  five  years,  ten 
years,  twenty  yearaf  What  sort  at  vision  of 
the  futiire  can  we  hold  up  as  a  rallytng 
point — aa  an  objective  of  policy;  without  pre- 
tending that  it  must  turn  out  the  way  we 
wish  but  convinced  In  our  own  minds  that, 
given  good  will,  dedicated  hard  work,  and  » 
certain  amount  of  good  luck,  it  could  be  that 
way. 

Tbla  forward  mar^  must  be  Atlantic,  and 
not  merdy  European  or  North  Amertesn.  Bat 
it  must  provide  for  more  control  by  Eurtve 
of  Its  directum  and  Ita  diazaeter,  a  BurofM. 
moreover,  which  would  Include  Great  Britain. 
I  realize  that  a  united  Europe,  would.  In 
lU  political,  economic  and  mtUtary  dedstons, 
l>e  more  Independent  ot  Wellington  ttiaa  Is 
tbe  case  BOW.  But  wbat  U  wrong  about  thlsf 
There  are  those  wbo  worry  about  tiie 
"aeparatensM"  of  such  a  European  develop- 
ment and  who  would  therefore  prefer  to 
concentrate  now  on  tbe  federal  tinlon  of  aU 
tbe  AtlanUc  peoplea.  even  at  the  expense  of 
earlier  European  union.  If  we  are  reallatlc. 
however,  we  may  have  to  accept  at  this  tlnn 
the  more  practical  Immediate  objective  of  a 
united  Europe;  not  as  an  obstacle  to.  but  as 
a  stage  on  tbe  way  to.  AtlanUc  union. 

If  we  cannot  at  preeent  achieve  a  pattern 
of  Atlantic  federalism.  It  may  be  neceaaary 
to  acknowledge  the  reaUtles  of  the  situation 
and.  as  North  Americans,  work  with  Euro- 
peans In  tbe  hope  that,  in  tbe  longer  sweep 
of  history,  both  European  and  North  Amer- 
ica win  come  to  realise  that  their  reapecUvt 
affairs  can  beat  be  harmonized  In  a  wider 
union.  If  an  Intervening  European  stage  is 
neceasary.  however,  it  must  be  taken  not  m 
continental  Isolation  but  In  close  Atlanuc 
ooopeiatlon  and  understanding. 

As  I  try  to  grope  my  own  way  to*»™V ' 
concept  tbat  would  make  sense  for  Noru 
America,  and  for  iJOth  western  and  avea 
eastern  EurcfM.  I  am  convinced  that  we  can- 
not insist  on  retaining  NATO  In  lU  preaant 
form  aa  tbe  only  foundation  for  bunding  a 
moi«  genumdy  international  stmctnre  mw* 
appropriate  for  tbe  future.  I  am  «j?*^ 
sure  that  oontlnentalism  dther  of  the  son- 
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pean  or  North  American  T^^aty  la  not  tba 
answer. 

FlnaUy.  I  baliave  that  <i4ly  tbe  United 
SUtea  can  give  tba  alleeU'4  lead  required 
for  AUantlo  unity.  Wltbou  i  b«  acUve  par' 
ttdpatlon  and  support,  noth  Ibg  can  be  done; 
at  least  on  the  broad  front  m  bleb  is  easentlal. 
Without  her  leadersblp  wi  {will  be  driven 
back  to  a  national  or  eontlni  Atal  aolution  for 
the  organisation  of  aeourity  ipd  for 

So  we  In  other  co\intrl(B  ■■  inould  be  heart- 
ened by  the  fact  that  111  aiibatacs  and  oon- 
gresamen  from  thirty-four  itates,  and  tram 
both  parties,  have  co-sponac^»d  or  supported 
the  Resolution  on  Atlantic  i  ^ty;  along  with 
ex-Presidents,  former  Preddi  intial  candldatea 
and  Oovemors.  Tbe  list  tnc  Ipdes  two  names 
that  mean  much  to  all  free  dMsens  through' 
oat  the  world.  Preddent  "nt^man  and  Frea- 
klent  Elsenhower. 

With  this  kind  of  backln^^  wltb  this  kind 
of  understanding  and  vldo9,  who  dares  not 
take  tbls  InitUtive  serloudjlf 

Tears  ago.  before  tbe  Nor^  AUantic  Treaty 
or  the  United  Nations  Chantfr,  even  before 
tbe  United  States  or  Oanaw  bad  ever  been 
heard  of,  when  the  Sioux  and  the  Blood  In- 
diana himted  over  tbe  matem  pralrlea. 
their  young  men  on  comlbg  of  age  would 
retire  alone  to  some  hUl  or  mountain.  There 
In  solitude,  fasting,  watchwg,  they  would 
seek  before  entering  on  theU  adult  years  to 
look  at  themsdves  with  tba  best  that  waa 
in  them;  to  purify  tbelr  tlviught  and  tbeir 
feeUng;  and  to  seek  the  i^depoats  they 
would  try  to  live  by  aa  me^  This  solitary 
vigil  they  called  "Crying  for|^  Vision".  Now. 
more  than  ever  before,  we  need  as  indlvlduala, 
aa  natlona,  to  "cry  for  a  virion";  and  tben, 
with  devotion  and  peralstei^^,  to  strive  for 
Its  realization.  It  la  a  tribute  to  the  peoplee 
who  Uve  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that. 
St  critical  times  in  their  history,  they  have 


always  rallied    to   a   great 
eauae  once  they  were  con- 
wu  the  right  and  necessary 
Tonight  I  pay  my  bumbl 
good  and  brave  men    eome 
tonight— who  have  tbla 
ITS  working  wltb  dngle-i 


challebglng 

ced  that  this 

Ing  to  do. 

bute  to  those 

present  here 

ctlon  and  who 

ded  dedication 


to  lay  the  foundation  of  pMlcy  and  action 
loddng  toward  a  union  of  piopAaB  lor  peace 
and  freedom. 

What  we  seek  Is  new 
Bnt  so  la  our  world.    A1 
■aid:  "As  our  case  Is 
•ad  act  anew". 

Today,  we  must  «-.>»t«ir 


PROGRESS  IN 
SOCIAL 


tinprecedented. 
Lincoln  once 
s  must  think 


and  act  anew. 


OF 


Tht  SPEAKER  pro  teiq^ore.  Under  a 
mevlous  order  of  the  Ho«»e.  the  gentle- 
Ban  from  CaUfomla  iHt.  McPall],  Is 
Rcognized  for  30  minutek 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  ^aker.  I  shaiv 
jne  real  and  Justifled  pii^  of  my  col- 
logues In  the  progress  i  made  by  this 
C<m«ress  in  the  field  of  ktodal  security. 

Yet,  these  great  impirbveinents,  like 
other  enactments  of  the  past,  seem  to 
reveal  greater  than  ever  needs  for  Im- 
provements in  social  security  to  assist 
tbose  facing  the  probl<^  of  elderly 
years  and  disability.  ( 

Prom  the  original  enac  tinent  of  social 
"curity  up  to  the  preaen  .j  our  improve- 
ments may  have  revealed  ^nly  the  prob- 
lem more  andjnore  In  1;^  real  propor- 
tions, rather  than  producing  complete 
answers  to  It.  ' 

In  some  things,  like  scb  stifle  procress, 
*e  all  miderstand  that   lie  further  we 
WMhback  the  boundaiy 
the  broader  becomes  tbe 
^mknown.       -        / 
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»f  the  known, 
liortMO  of  tbe 


But.  tn  a  matter  Uke  social  security— 
ctHrrcctinv  s  social  Injustice  by  economle 
programa  and  acttoo— we  should  ooo- 
stantly  i^iproaeh  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, its  elimination.  Deqilte  all  ttit 
pitigreas  that  has  been  made,  the  prob- 
lem Is  still  with  us. 

President  Johnson  in  a  recent  gpttch 
to  the  National  CouncQ  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens said  that  while  he  had  signed  into 
law  the  legislation  passed  by  this  89th 
Congress  Increasing  social  security  bene- 
fits more  than  $1.5  billion,  "too  many 
of  our  older  citizens  are  still  struggling 
along  on  shoestring  incomes,  suffering 
real  hardship  and  real  need."  He  pro- 
posed a  blanket  Increase  in  benefits  for 
those  on  the  rolls  and  those  who  will  be 
in  the  future. 

The  President  has  directed  that  a  study 
be  made  and  such  a  program  be  prepared 
for  presentation  to  the  90th  Congress. 

But  the  problem  is  ix>t  one  alone  of 
increased  benefits.  As  Under  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Wil- 
bur J.  Cohen,  an  administration  stalwart 
In  the  fight  for  medicare,  said  following 
the  1966  amendments,  the  "war"  for 
Justice  for  the  aged  wlU  not  be  won  until 
they  are  allowed  fully  to  pariidpate  in 
the  life  around  them. 

With  the  average  elderly  person  com- 
manding only  one-third  the  money  in- 
come of  the  average  younger  adult,  those 
words  of  Mr.  Cohen  spell  out  a  tremen- 
dous gulf  to  be  bridged  before  we  ean 
boast  real  progress  toward  a  Just  life 
In  the  retirement  years  for  Americans. 
It  constitutes  an  authoritative  Illustra- 
tion of  the  need  for  action  as  new  re- 
quirements become  apparent. 

niere  have  been  mighty  efforts  along 
some  line  of  action  on  social  security,  but 
almost  no  progress  on  others. 

niat  is  why  I  Introduced  HSL  2841  in 
this  congress— «nd  a  like  bill  in  the 
previous  Congres— embodying  the 
Townsend  plan,  which  launched  Into  na- 
tional prominence  the  whole  sodal  se- 
curity issue  In  the  1930's.  That  credit 
is  almost  unanimously  accorded  the 
Townsend  movement. 

Originating  in  the  Townsend  plan 
have  been  the  goals,  the  actual  guide- 
lines for  the  Improvements  made.  Con- 
gress by  Congress,  in  social  security  en- 
actments. 

Gradually,  coverage  undo'  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  has 
become  virtually  unlv««aL  Now,  there 
simply  exists  no  other  direction  tor  Im- 
provements to  take,  except  toward  this 
basic  goal  conceived  and  founded  in  pub- 
lic consciousness  of  the  Townsend  plan. 

It  Is  the  same  with  other  facets  of  tbe 
question.  The  age  for  retirement  baa 
given  way  from  the  arbitrary  line  of  86, 
lowolng  to  age  62 — ^flrst  for  women,  thai 
for  men— then  to  age  60  for  widows. 

In  disability  it  is  the  same  process. 
First  came  adt^tton  of  disability  insur- 
ance after  age  55;  tben  after  age  18; 
tben  very  marked  llberaUsatloii  of  tbe 
deflnltian  of  dlsablUty  In  the  latest 
amendments. 

In  financing,  the  original  Idea  of  the 
old-age  Insurance  lueum  fund  baa 
become  a  pay-as-we-fo  operation,  with 
the  reaerve  fund  used  as  a  eoafakm  to 
provide  a  ctmsiatent  level  of  operatlan. 


It  la  operated  aa  a  pay-aa-we-go  pro- 
gram deqitte  the  fact  that  It  waa  adoiited 
in  opposition  to  the  pay-aa-we-go  baaie 
concept  of  tbe  Townsend  plan. 

A  lengthy  list  of  points  could  be  made 
on  which  we  have  been  guided  by  the 
original  proposal  of  the  Townsend  plan. 
However,  It  la  enousAi  to  point  out  two 
specific  provlsians  in  which  the  virtual 
essence  of  the  plan  was  adopted  by  Con- 
gress in  recmt  social  security  amend- 
ments. 

First,  thae  is  retirement  teat  under 
title  n.  Beneficiaries  may  earn  up  to 
$1,500  a  year  before  losing  any  benefits. 
For  earnings  from  employment  or  self- 
employment  over  81  Joe,  tbey  kMe  $1  of 
benefit  for  each  $2  earned,  up  to  $2,700 
total  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  graduated,  doUu- 
by-dollar  leveling  off  of  benefits  by  de- 
gree of  retlranent,  measured  by  earn- 
ings from  employment,  has  been  a  spe- 
cific proposal  originating  in  and  veiled 
out  In  section  206  of  HJl.  2841.  the 
Townsend  proposal.  It  Is  gratifying  that 
Congress  finally  f oimd  it  so  correct  and 
so  Just  as  to  adopt  it,  virtoaUy  by  tba 
world  and  1^  tbe  letter. 

The  second  and  profoundly  revealing 
pohit  Is  in  the  medicare  phase  of  tbe 
1965  amendments.  Eligibility  for  bene- 
fits rests  on  attained  age  only;  and  the  i 
right  to  such  benefits  accrues  to  all  per- 
sons aged  65,  reganlless  of  qualifying 
or  xx>t  undo*  any  technical  "coverage** 
provisions. 

That  universality  of  right  to  benefits, 
to  exactly  the  same  benefits,  equal  and 
complete,  by  an  alike— that  is  100  per- 
cent Townsendism. 

Facing  the  problem  of  health  insur- 
ance we  have  accorded  the  same  benefit 
in  medical  treatment  to  all  alike.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  self -evidently  un- 
just. 

But,  we  have  not  yet  recognized  the 
same  aelf-evldant  Juatioe  of  such  equality 
in  other  reouirements  of  life— bealthftd 
diet,  decently  respectable  clothing  and 
housing,  ability  to  afford  reasonaMy  up- 
to-date  participation  In  the  sodal,  cul- 
tural, reereattonal,  political,  and  pubUo 
life  ot  society. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  recent  prooounee- 
moits  by  the  Presldoit  and  others,  we 
are  soon  to  come  to  grips  with  thte  quca- 
tion  of  bow  mudi  benefita  really  ought 
to  be. 

In  this  country  where  dedication  to 
equality  ot  rights  guides  our  thinkliw  in 
all  things — after  we  have  overcome  the 
various  prejudices  inherited  from  the 
past— I  suspect  we  will  find  ourselves 
bandbig  the  Townsend  plan  another 
oompllment  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
described  as  the  "sineneat  of  all."  That 
is  the  compliment  of  Imitation. 

When  the  study  recently  instituted  by 
President  Johnson^  order,  on  how  much 
benefits  should  be.  baa  been  carried  out — 
THKMrted  to  Congreas  and  run  the  whole 
course  of  procedure,  atudy  and  debate— 
we  wiUoome  up  wltb  the  aame  answers 
aa  others  have  after  they  had  completely 
pursued  tbe  queation. 

For  wrample,  after  aboat.20  yeara  of 
eonstant  coneem  and  bargaining,  the 
unlona  and  managements  of  the  massive 
auto  Industry  last  year  got  down  to  the 
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answer.  Roughly,  it  amounts  to  a  basic, 
national,  old-age  pensicnt— or  mtntniiiw^ 
social  security  benefit— ccxnpaxable  in 
amount  to  the  ui>-to-date  concept  of  the 
minimum  wage. 

Mr.  l^teaker.  Congress  has  just  been 
through  the  minimum  wage  question. 
Soon  Congress  is  going  to  have  to  think 
in  terms  of  financing  human  life  after 
retirement,  as  well  as  before,  in  exactly 
the  same  light  (tf  mintiwnm  dollars  and 
cents  necessary.  The  anwer  is  too  obvi- 
ous.   It  Is  the  same  answer  in  both  cases. 

That  answer  is  very  xdainly  stated  in 
the  statement  of  purpose  of  Hit.  2841; 
that  Is,  "to  assure  full  participation  by 
the  elderly  in  the  benefits  of  our  national 
economy  and  in  the  prevailing  standards 
of  living  thereunder." 

TIm  sense  of  hist<H7  repeating  itself 
persists.  In  the  Townsend  plan,  where 
In  the  past  we  found  the  guiding  ideas 
for  Improving  social  security,  I  believe 
we  will  find  the  guidelines  for  its  per- 
fection, in  the  future. 

Therefore,  I  am  proud  to  have  spon- 
sored the  Townsend  plan  bill  and  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  to  Congress 
that  the  directors,  trustees,  various  lead- 
ers, and  active  members  of  the  Townsend 
Plan  Organization  will  hold  their  2Cth 
iMtlaoal  conference,  July  3  through  July 
6,  In  LInooln.  Nebr. 

I  am  confident  many  Members  will  Join 
me  in  expressing  appreciation  to  those 
far-foreseeing  crusaders  for  social  Justice 
as  they  meet  in  their  annual  national 
ecHif  erence  and  our  confidence  that  they 
will  continue  their  work  for  not  wals  im- 
proving the  benefits  to  the  elderly  but 
for  the  improved  operation  ot  our  econ- 
omy and  our  system  of  government. 


CDRBINO  OF  TERRORISTIC 

Acnvmss 

**rhe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  WOxis],  Is 
recognised  for  15  minutes. 

11^.  VrOAJB.  Mr.  A>eaker,  today  I 
tntroduced  a. bill  to  punish,  curb,  and 
eliminate  the  reprehensible,  terroristic 
activities  ol  the  Klan  movement.  Our 
committee  hearings  established  beyond 
doubt  that  Klans  make  little  w  no  dis- 
tinettoQ  in  their  attitude  toward  Negroes 
and  any  other  groups  or  individuals  they 
dlsUke.  They  have  passionate  hatred 
for  anyone  who  disagrees  with  or  opposes 
them— whether  Catholic,  Jew.  or  Protes- 
tant, black  (Mr  white. 

Tlierefore,  my  bin  is  not  slanted  in 
favor  ot,  or  against,  any  particular  race, 
creed,  or  group.  It  is  Intmded  to  curb 
and  punish  all  organiaed  terroristic  activ- 
ities of  the  kind  the  Klans  have  used — 
and  to  punish  them,  no  matter  what 
OTganisatlon  attempts  to  use  than. 

What  does  the  bill  do? 

First,  It  defines  clandestine  organiza- 
tions In  sttoh  a  way  that  Klans  and  other 
furtive  outfits  created  for  evil  purposes 
are  included.  It  then  defines  a  orlmtnal 
conspiracy  so  as  to  embrace  certain  orga- 
nised operations  which  Klans  and  other 
terrorlstle  groups  have  used  to  further 
their  alms. 

Then,  what  does  It  do? 


It  makes  it  a  crime  for  any  member  or 
agent  of  a  clandestine  organization,  in 
promoting  the  organizati<m's  aims,  to 
travel  or  xise  any  facility  in  Interstate 
commerce,  or  conspire  with  or  solicit 
another  person  to  do  so.  to  commit  or 
promote  any  crime  of  violence  against 
another. 

Penalty:  $10,000,  20  years,  or  life  im- 
prisonment if  a  killing  results. 

It  makes  it  a  crime  for  a  member  or 
agent  of  a  clandestine  organization,  in 
promoting  the  organization's  aims,  to 
murder,  kidnap,  assault,  or  try  to  murder 
or  kidnap,  any  person  moving  in  iater- 
state  ocmunerce. 

Penalty,  appropriate  to  each  of  these 
crimes:  from  5  years  and  $5,000,  to  life 
imprisonment  or  death  if  a  killing  takes 
place. 

It  makes  it  a  crime  for  a  member  or 
agent  of  a  clandestine  organization,  in 
promoting  the  organization's  aims,  to 
unlawfully  obstruct,  by  force,  threat,  or 
intimidation,  the  free  movement  of  any 
person  in  interstate  commerce. 

Penalty:  $1,000,  or  2  years. 

It  makes  it  a  crime  to  teach  or  advo- 
cate the  duty  or  desirability  of  using 
force,  violence,  or  any  unlawul  means, 
to  advance  the  purposes  of  a  clandestine 
organization  doing  business  in  interstate 
commerce,  (n:  to  intimidate,  punish,  or 
injure  any  citizen. 

It  makes  it  a  crime  to  teach,  or  dem- 
onstrate, the  use  of  explosives  or  any  de- 
vice capable  of  injuring  a  person  or  prop- 
erty, with  the  purpose  that  it  be  used  to 
further  the  objectives  of  a  clandestine 
organization,  or  to  intimidate,  punish  or 
injure  any  person. 

Penalty  for  bofth  these  offenses: 
$10,000,  or  10  years. 

It  makes  it  a  crime  for  a  member  or 
agent  of  a  clandestine  organization,  in 
furthering  its  aims,  to  use  radio,  wh^ess 
or  tel^dione  to  assist  the  comndssion  or 
conoealment  of,  or  to  prevent  detection 
or  arrest  for,  an  offense  against  the 
United  Stotes. 

Penalty:  $5,000.  or  5  years. 

It  makes  it  a  crime,  tn  connection  with 
the  activities  of  a  clandestine  organiza- 
tk>n,  to  administer  or  take  an  oath  to 
conceal  an  offense  against  the  United 
States  committed  by  another  member 
of  the  organization. 

Penalty:  $500.  or  2  years. 

It  makes  it  a  crime  for  an  officer  of  a 
clandestine  organization  to  embezzle  the 
organization's  funds. 

Penalty:  $5,000.  or  5  years. 

It  provides  for  the  surrender  to  the 
Government  of  any  vehicle  used,  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  owner,  to  transport 
any  person,  weapcm.  or  explosive,  with 
the  intent  they  will  be  used  to  commit  a 
crime  of  violence  against  another  person 
or  his  property. 

It  gives  the  Attorney  General  poster 
to  obtain  a  court  Injunction  against  any 
action  planned  by  members  of  a  clan- 
destine organization  to  further  its  ob- 
jectives by  commltthig  any  offense 
against  the  United  States  or  an  act  of 
violence.  Intimidation,  or  harassment 
against  any  citizen. 

To  make  this  provision  effective.  It 
gives  the  courts,  with  the  approval  of  the 


Attorney  General,  the  power  to  grant 
immimity  to  witnesses,  and  also  provides 
punishment — by  a  contempt  proceed- 
ing— for  any  witness  who,  after  being 
given  immunity,  refuses  to  testify  or  pro- 
duce records.  In  any  case  of  criminal 
contempt,  it  provides  for  trial  by  jury. 

The  bill  also,  of  course,  has  a  nonpre- 
emption  provision,  so  that  no  local  stat- 
ute is  nullified  by  any  of  its  provisions. 

During  my  illness  and  recui)eratton,  I 
gave  long  and  prayerful  thought  to  this 
bill.  I  believe  it  provides  the  medicins 
we  need  to  cure  the  disease  with  which 
Klanism  would  infect  our  society. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tbe 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  genUeman  from  Louisiana  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  wish  to  commend  him,  our 
very  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  his  statement  and  upon  tbe 
legislative  proposals  which  he  has  here 
outlined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  this  Nation  undertake  to  protect  the 
rights  which  we  have  secured  by  tbe 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  the  citizens  of  our  country. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  criminal 
provisions  recommended  by  the  gentle- 
man in  the  weU,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Wnxisl,  should  provide 
a  strong  measure  of  protection  for  those 
rights. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
eqxially,  or  more  important,  than  the 
prosecution  of  crime  is  the  prevention 
of  crime.  Thus,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  has  urged  the 
enactment  of  a  clear  civil  procedure  for 
injunction. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  f«ay 
to  my  friend,  the  genU«nan  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  WxltnkkI,  that  the  Idea, 
in  fact,  of  an  injunctive  relief  came  out 
of  the  gentleman's  mind,  and  I  was  very 
delighted  to  make  that  a  part  of  my  own 
bill,  because  it  Is  as  necessary  to  prevent 
as  to  punish  after  an  act  is  coounltted. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  l^peaker,  if  tbe 
gentlonan  wlU  yield  further,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  is  quite  generous.  Tbe  inclu- 
sion in  his  bill  of  this  measure  Is  veiy 
important,  and  I  am  delighted  to  see 
such  a  procedure  proposed,  so  that  orga- 
nizaticHis  which  make  a  career  of  depriv- 
ing dtizms  of  t^e  United  States  of  tbe 
rights  and  privileges  and  immunities 
gutu^nteed  them  by  the  laws  and  the 
Constitution  might  be  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  will 
be  an  effective  preventive  of  terror  and 
misery  that  for  the  past  century  has  been 
generated  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  It  wiU 
serve  to  prevent  other  criminal  conq>lra- 
cies,  as  the  genUeman  from  Louistana 
has  pointed  out.  It  will  help  to  rid  the 
South  of  an  age-old^  evU,  the  Ku  Klaz 
Klan. 

Mr.  WILUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  my  good  fridhd,  the  genUeman  from 
Georgia  (.Mr.  WzLnml,  that  it  has  be^ 
a  pleastive  to  have  him  as  a  tower  « 
strength  on  the  committee  which  I  chair 
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and  I  wish  to  commend  the  tentleman  as 
ikU  as  to  commend  my  fHipd.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  whom  k  see  on  Oie 
floor,  who  was  so  patient  w  u  me  dmlng 
tbe  hearings  and  who  atten  led  with  each 
eeal  and  devotion  to  their  iaUtt  darbig 
the  long  trying  hearings  wj^ich  we  have 
had. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  tried  tq  I  do.  anyway, 
■n  objective  and  impartial  ;lDb.  And.  by 
the  way.  may  I  say  that  my  last  act  be- 
fore I  left  this  body  to  go  to  the  hoa- 
^tal  was  to  cite  certain]  ^outsteouling 
Klansmen  for  contempt  ox  this  body. 
I  intend  shortly— in  order  va  have  a  hal- 
looed committee — to  bring]  bef eve  this 
Hoose  citations  for  contenm  arising  out 
of  oar  Chicago  hearings  l4|the  field  of 
snbver^ve  activities. 

Ifr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  SiMaker.  if  the 
gmtteman  will  yield  furthtf.  I  need  not 
aoure  the  genUeman  of  th^  high  esteem 
and  reRard  in  which  he  la  held  by  the 
other  members  d  this  cooUmittee.  and 
I  would  commend  to  all  M^ibers  of  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  abd  to  all  who 
are  Interested  the  record  continued  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  mstlngulahed 
gentteman  from  Louisiana  lUr.  Wims]. 
It  Is  a  record  of  fairness  and  of  equity. 


coDceming  some  of  the 
taearlngB,  under  most 
(tences. 

Mr.  WILLIS.     Mr. 
point  out,  finally,  that 
ehalnnan  of  the  House 
Ub-Amerlcan  Activities 
ttOD  was  taken,  not  a 
In  all  Instances  without 
the  part  of  both  the  mini 
majority  side  of  the  coram 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
a  eommittee  where  we 
hearted  support,  and  I 


difficult 
circum- 

I  might 

[I  have  been 

mlttee  on 

single  ae- 

vote  cast 

anlmi^  on 

ity  and  the 


to  chair 
whole- 
I  |in  idea  that 
ve  can  make  pretty  short  i  work  of  the 
legislative  hearings  upon  tny  bill  and 
ahould  be  able  to  report  ItlM^  to  the 
Hooae  of  B^resentativee  qt  ^ 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  SpeUcer.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  from  Loulslaha  for  yield- 
ing. 


THE  CIA 


The    SPEAKER    pro 
^'*«*T).    Under  previous 
wMue  the  gentleman  f 
(Mr.   Halpksh]    Is 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Sf^iker.  there 
Ha  great  deal  of  current  dl^^ussion  con- 
"1^  the  Central  XntelUg^^  Agency. 
Mudi  of  it  has  taken  idace  iij  the  Senate. 

The  real  issue  at  hand. 
the  subject  of  six  specla 
»nd  executive  commissic 
««8,  and  task  forces,  is 
«»»ch  Uie  CIA  is  involved 
«  our  foreign  policy,  and  in 
«  Oongreas  In  surveiUanoe 

It  i«  generally  tecoi 
2Jted  States  needsli? » 
•«wet,  eorrdate,  and  Ini 
Wjmgenoe  taf onnaUon.  In 
Mw  the  national  seeortty.  * 
■OpoUey.  and  unify  na^Huu  poirez 
gj^gd  Polky  in  ti^fcTof  per- 

kJ^J""  l»»»e  been  u 
"V.  the  Bay  o«  Plii 


hasbeen 

tngreaalonal 

Investiga- 

extent  to 

making 

proper  role 
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foreign 
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power. 
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which  the  operatkns  of  the  Agency  had 
the  twirtmey  of  propdllng  paUcy.  of  nar- 
rowing the  area  of  oholoe  and  dedalon 
and  Off  closing  out  oxttlaiw  to  our  polltleal 
leaders. 

With  cases  such  as  these  in  mind,  tbe 
easentlal  question  boils  down  to  this: 
"Are  there  suffldent  checks  uiMn  the 
CIA  to  assure  both  eH^^lent  CIA  opera- 
tion and  democratic  government?" 
More  spedflcally,  in  regard  to  the  Soi- 
ate  debate,  the  question  could  be 
phrased,  "Is  more  congressional  sur- 
vdllance  of  the  CIA  needed,  for  example, 
a  joint  cwagresaJonat  committee  or 
larger  committees  in  both  Houses?" 

I  have  no  categorical  or  systematic 
answer  to  this  question.  However,  I  do 
wish  to  make  scxne  observations. 

Most  importantly,  the  CIA  is  an  exec- 
utive agency  imder  the  authority  of  the 
President.  The  CIA  is  not  an  arm  of 
the  Congress.  The  President  is  ocm- 
stitutionally  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  f ortign  relations.  Availability  to  the 
President  of  intelligence  is  obviously  an 
essential  element  in  the  formulation  of 
foreign  policy  and  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  Accordini^y.  the  CIA  is  the 
President's  staff  orguUzation  which 
evahiates  Inf carnation  obtained  from  de- 
partments and  agetkcles  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  keeps  him  abreast  from  day 
to  day  of  activities  abroad  affecting  the 
national  interest. 

There  Is  presently  substantial  super- 
vision of  the  CIA,  both  congressional 
and  executive.  Ever  since  the  Agency 
was  created  in  1947  by  the  National  Se- 
curity Act,  seven  Senators  from  the 
Armed  Services  Ccnnmlttee  and  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee handling  the  defense  budget  have 
constituted  the  group  to  which  the 
Agency's  Director  has  reported.  On  the 
House  side,  the  Director  has  reported  to 
two  subcommittees  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appropriations  Committees. 
In  the  executive  braneh.  both  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  General  Account- 
ing OfQce  regulate  CIA  expenditures. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  special 
review  procedures  and  tbe  General  Ac- 
counting Oflloe  audits  CIA  tundr 
Purtb»  control  Is  exercised  by  the  Di- 
rector and  high  officials  of  the  CIA. 

Congress  in  drafting  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  property  reoocolaed 
that  the  CIA.  to  be  effective,  would  have 
to  be  an  executive  agency  responsible  to 
the  Chief  Executive.  By  statute.  Con- 
gress gave  the  President,  the  National 
Secority  Council,  and  the  CIA  whMi 
operates  under  tbe  NSC,  broad  and 
largely  imdefined  diacretionaty  powers — 
with  few  specific  restraints.  The  Con- 
gress voluntarily  walled  Itself  off  from 
detailed  Information. 

llie  qoestian  of  reconciling  the  activ- 
ities of  a  national  spy  networic  with 
democratle  prooeases  la  not  a  simple  mat- 
ter. Pezfaim  there  Is,  philosophically  at 
least,  an  inevitable  eonfUet  between  tbe 
ideals  of  an  open  soelety  and  the  wield- 
ing of  great  power  on  the  world  scene. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  inteUlgeaee  ap- 
erations  are  Important  in  protecting 
vital  aeemitar  Intetests.  OtpaaOiDa  of 
oourw  upon  how  one  Interprets  these 
Intereeta. 


I  do  wish  to  point  out  that  an  even- 
tlal  etanent  of  any  InteUlteaee  organl- 
aation  Is  its  aeerecy.  Its  dv-to-day  ae- 
tivtttea  must  be  kepi  from  tbe  poblle 
eye,  tor  revdatton  will  destroy  Its  ablUty 
to  fmMstlan  effectively. 

To  what  extent  tbe  Agency  should  be 
controlled,  and  bgr  wbom.  Is  a  qoestlon 
that  affects  its  powers  intimate  and 
may  have  enormous  repemisilana.  In- 
dividuals who  are  concerned  with  dvU 
liberties,  as  I  am.  and  who  hsve  oocaskm 
to  goxtly  rap  tbe  Agoiey  for  ovetstep- 
jDteg  Its  bounds,  must  be  aware  that  they 
are  dealing  with  no  ordinary  Institution. 

Having  said  these  things,  I  do  bdleve. 
de^lte  the  potential  tor  Irresolution  on 
many  fundamental  Issues,  that  there  is  a 
line  which  delineates  proper  conduct  In 
foreign  intdllgence  from  Improptf  con- 
duct What  I  mean  here  Is  that  I  do 
not  wish  this  silent  Interloper  to  Involve 
itself  in  the  private  lives  of  American 
citlauis  at  home. 

In  this  connection  there  are  two  re- 
cent cases  which  come  to  mind.  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  about  the  implications 
of  the  lawsuit  of  Heine  against  Raus. 
Only  those  aspects  of  the  case  which  re- 
late to  the  role  of  the  CIA  are  In  question 
here. 

The  facts  are  that  Jurt  Raus,  an  em- 
Idoyee  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
was  hired  by  the  Central  Tnt*nigi»n<«^ 
Agency  following  his  election  as  com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Estonian  Lib- 
eration. Because  of  his  unique  position 
In  this  emigre  community.  Raus  was 
hired  to  develop  foreign  intelligence  In- 
formation and  sources. 

Now,  the  legion  is  composed  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  While  the  association  may 
in  fact  maintain  various  contacts 
abroad,  largely  secret.  It  Is  In  essence  an 
.American  ^efrganlzation  functioning  on 
American  soil 

This  Is  the  kind  of  operation  to  iriileh 
I  must  object.  It  may  be  true  that 
these  groups  are  particularly  rewarding 
aoorpes  of  foreign  Intdllgence;  similarly, 
the  Agency  Is  not  Interested  in  the  ad- 
ministrative or  orgaidzatlonal  activities 
of  the  emigre  group  per  se,  bat  rather  tn 
the  data  which  the  group  may  be  In  a 
position  to  furnish  regarding  events 
abroad.  Hence,  the  CIA's  motivating 
Instlnet  Is  tbe  collection  of  fordgn  In- 

However  this  may  be,  the  fact  Is  that 
an  agent  of  this  Agency  penetrated 
an  American  organliatkm  in  a  clandes- 
tine effort  to  use  Its  resources.  I  cannot 
believe  that  M^.  Bans'  Intentions  were 
generally  known  to  the  legion's  member- 
dilp. 

Raus  was  alao  ordered  to  warn  his 
emigri  friends  about  tbe  Canadian  citi- 
zen Kexlk  Heine,  who  Is  nld  to  be  a  BOB 
operative;  nnquesttonaMy,  the  Agency 
was  disturbed  that  tbe  sources  which  the 
legion  had  available,  and  which  It  was 
using,  would  be  endangered  If  Heine 
were  granted  access  to  this  informatian. 

I  strongly  question  tbe  proprlelgr  of 
this  prooednre.  I  do  not  tiUnk  the  CIA 
has  tbe  authority  to  eovertly  Infiltrate 
domestie  tostitntlons  and  groops  which 
may  or  may  not  maintain  contaets  be- 
hind the  £ran  Curtain.  Ilie  real  or  po- 
tential assistance  which  these  groups 
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provide  In  the  collection  of  foreign  intel- 
Ugenoe  matter  Is  ewentlally  irrelevant. 
Nor  do  I  believe  tlie  aeciuity  of  this 
oountey  is  imperiled  by  any  activity  un- 
dertaken by  these  captive  nations  groups 
in  Amoriea.  If  such  be  the  case — and  I 
am  thinking  of  foreign  spies — ^then  I 
would  defer  to  the  FBL 

What  business  is  it  of  the  CIA  if  an 
alleged  KOB  agent  is  dispatched  to  spy 
on  the  operations  of  the  Legion  ot  Esto- 
nian Llberati<m?  Is  it  the  proper  prov- 
ince ot  the  CIA  to  combat  his  Influence 
within  this  American  emigre  community? 
Certainly  not.  But  this  can  be  the  un- 
f<M-tunate  result  if  the  Agency  assumes 
the  power  of  utilizing  private,  domestic 
ooneems  for  its  own  clandestine  pur- 
poses. 

Tlie  second  case  deals  with  a  recent  ar- 
ticle awearlng  in  the  current  issue  of 
"Fordgn  Affairs."  This  is  a  very  in- 
fluential and  distinguished  Journal.  I 
am  told  that  its  sway  within  the  intellec- 
tual and  leadership  ranks  of  the  nation 
Is  substantial.  Among  other  things,  it 
Indoctrinates  its  potent  readership  in  the 
classic  anti-de  Oaulle  currlculiun. 

Ctoorge  A.  Carver,  Jr.  wrote  a  piece 
entitled  "The  Faceless  Vietcong."  It  is 
an  admirable,  scholarly  presentation. 
llr.  Carver  is  described  as  a  student  of 
political  theory  and  Asian  affairs,  with 
degrees  from  Tale  and  Oxford;  former 
offlcer  in  the  XJS.  aid  mission  in  Sai- 
gon; author  of  "Aesthetics  and  the  Prob- 
lem oi  Meaning." 

He  is  obviously  well  schooled.  One 
can  believe  that  his  brief  history  of  the 
Vietnam  business  in  this  Journal  is  repu- 
table and  articulate. 

What  else  does  Mr.  Carver  do? 

Well,  he  Is  employed  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  I  presiune  that  his 
tmure  with  the  aid  mission  in  Saigon 
was  for  reasons  other  than  rendering 
economic  assistance. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  Mr.  Car- 
ver, whom  I  have  not  heard  of  previoxis 
to  this,  gets  top  billing,  although  he  Is 
merely  a  student  of  political  theory  and 
Asian  affairs.  Other  less  important  flg- 
ures,  such  as  the  President  of  Tanzania, 
Mr.  Nyerere;  Mr.  David  Rockefeller;  the 
President  of  Tunisia;  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force.  Mr.  Eugene  M.  Zuckert. 
are  relegated  to  less  prominent  positions 
In  this  roster  of  international  heavy- 
weights. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Carver's  ecmtribution 
concerns  the  most  tc^ical  of  all  current 
affairs.  Thus  we  may  presimie  he  has 
a  light  to  the  top  spot. 

Mr.  Carver,  on  behalf  of  the  TJB.  Gov- 
ernment, makes  a  conscious  and  deter- 
mined effort  to  Justify  the  official  policy 
in  Vietnam.  I  would  not  take  exception 
to  this  procedure  if  Mr.  Carver  were,  in 
fact,  identifled  as  an  employee  of  my 
Oovemment  But  this  is  not  the  case; 
we  are  left  in  doubt  about  his  present 
business. 

Thus  we  have  an  unidentified  opera- 
tive of  a  secret  intelligence  society  utiliz- 
ing an  Influential  toram  to  propagandize 
the  American  people.  This  seems  to  be 
a  violation  of  what  I  would  consider  the 
legitliaate  reach  of  a  democratic  govem- 


I  have  cited  these  two  recent  develiw- 
ments  because  they  point,  disturbingly, 
toward  the  conclusion  that  our  foreign 
intelllgenoe  mechanism  is  attending  to 
associated  interests  on  the  domestic 
front. 

Let  me  add,  in  connection  with  the 
sec<md  instance,  that  Congress  has  spe- 
ciflcaUy  prohibited  our  foreign  propa- 
ganda instrument,  the  USIA,  from  turn- 
ing its  pursuaslve  techniques  on  the 
American  people.  The  reasons  are  self- 
evident. 

My  objection  to  Mr.  Carver's  appear- 
ance is  not  based  on  the  content  of  his 
article,  nor  the  very  fact  that  he,  as  a 
Government  employee,  chose  to  write 
tor  Foreign  Affairs.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
practice;  the  people  must  know  what  our 
higher  bureaucrats  are  thinking  about, 
and  they  have  a  right  to  know. 

But  I  would  like  for  these  authorities 
to  be  identifled.  In  the  case  of  the  CIA, 
this  may  be  imwise,  so  I  would  suggest 
that  it  desist  completely  from  public  de- 
bate in  the  news  and  communications 
media. 

In  connection  wtlh  Mr.  Raxis'  present 
discomfort,  we  should  look  back  upon  the 
legislation  which  established  the  Agency. 
The  organization  was  specifically  denied 
internal  security  functions.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  Agency  may  Ignore  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  this  prohibition  be- 
cause the  end  In  mind  is  to  collect  for- 
eign intelligence  is  spurious  and  danger- 
ous for  the  ban  Itself  is  aimed  directly 
at  the  means  which  the  Agency  may  em- 
ploy in  its  pursuits. 

Because  the  Agency  Is  necessarily 
shielded  from  public  exposure,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  proper  supervision  and 
discretion  falls  heavily  upon  the  Direc- 
tor and  senior  officials.  This  responsibil- 
ity must  be  exercised  in  a  manner  which  - 
does  not  excessively  or  repeatedly  test 
the  principal  tenets  of  this  free  and  open 
society. 

INVASION  OF  PRIVACY 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALIiAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  the  privilege  of  being  chairman  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  Invasion  of  Privjusy.  This 
committee  is  a  tribute  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Oovem- 
ment Operations  Committee,  the  Honor- 
able WixLiAM  Dawson,  and  his  concern 
for  his  fellow  men.  For  the  past  year 
this  group,  comprised  of  the  gentiemen 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosknthal  and 
MA  Hokton]  and  myself,  have  conducted 
an  Investigation  into  a  number  of  in- 
vasion of  privacy  practices  involving  the 
activities  ot  Federal  agencies. 

I  am  happy  to  r^wrt  that  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  to  reassert  the 
right  to  privacy,  not  only  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, but  also  of  many  Americans  who 
take  part  in  research  projects  financed 
with  Federal  funds.    It  has  been  our 


h(q?e  that  the  Federal  Government  could 
set  some  guidelines  that  would  help  de- 
fine the  problem  as  it  relates  to  private 
industry. 

The  subcommittee  is  now  turning  its 
attention  to  privacy  matters  involvinf 
proposals  to  establish  Federal  data 
centers,  scmetimes  called  "dossier 
banks." 

The  Federal  Government  now  has 
about  15,000  computers  at  an  approxi- 
mate cost  of  $6  billion.  The  present 
studies  to  centralize  certain  types  of  in- 
formaticHi  call  for  a  corollary  study  of 
this  problem  to  protect  the  public  interest 
and  the  rights  of  the  individual  citizen. 
Great  technological  progress  has  bem 
made  in  the  field  of  computers  and  data 
processing  that  can  be  of  tremendous 
value  to  our  future.  It  is,  however,  es- 
sential that  human  dignity  and  integrity 
are  not  subordinated  in  the  Interest  of 
economy  and  efficiency  as  man  moves 
into  the  computerized  age. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  computer- 
ized centralization  of  information  froqa 
the  records  of  the  Federal  OovenuneDt 
will  facilitate  many  governmental  open- 
Uons.  However,  the  possibility  that  such 
a  data  center  would  become  the  deposi- 
tory for  much  personal  information  on 
millions  of  our  citizens  raises  questions 
which  have  serious  implications. 

As  time  goes  on,  there  will  be  great 
pressure  to  include  more  and  more  in- 
dividual data  in  the  computers.  Tbeo- 
reUcally,  it  would  be  possible'  to  press  a 
button  and  obtain  an  instant  dossier  an 
any  one  of  millions  of  people.  We  must 
make  certain  that  there  are  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy of  Americans  as  the  Government 
moves  into  the  next  stage  of  progress. 

If  the  Oovemment  does  set  up  a  cen- 
tral file  or  "dossier  bank"  of  perscxial 
data  on  our  citizens,  there  will  be  a  huge 
store  of  Information  at  hand  to  feed  it 
That  list  Includes  tax  returns,  census 
responses,  social  security  data,  military 
records,  security  files,  flngerprmts,  mort- 
gage guarantees,  research  involving  indi- 
viduals, and,  if  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  tied  into  the  system,  such 
things  as  school  records,  police  files,  driv- 
ing violations,  and  property  holdings. 
Confidentiality  is  now  protected  in  many 
cases  by  the  law.  Centralization  win 
create  the  need  for  a  new  set  of  safe- 
guards. It  might  even  be  possible  to 
pump  credit  reports  and  bank  accounts 
into  the  computer.  It  should  be  appar- 
ent to  anyone  the  great  power  that 
would  exist  behind  the  Federal  official 
who  has  the  authority  to  push  the  button 
that  would  produce  such  a  dossier  In- 
stantly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pnqiosed  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  data  bank  poses  dan- 
gers to  the  privacy  of  our  citizens  which 
could  dwarf  anything  stemming  frtxn 
electronic  eavesdropping  and  other  mod- 
em snooping  devices.  I  »m  hopeful  that 
the  hesuings  we  plan  to  hold  will  create 
a  climate  of  concern  In  the  Government 
on  the  problems  relating  to  invasion  rf 
privacy  inherent  in  the  proposals  to  «« 
up  data  service  centers. 

One  problem  is  that  computers  never 
forgive  and  certainly  never  forget.  "I^e 
school  dropouts  of  today  may  turn  oat 
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to  be  the  computer  rele^  of  tomorrow. 
We  must  remember,  too.  that  many  of  our 
citizens  give  the  Oovenikent  personal 
information  on  a  confUU  mtlal  baslz  and 
for  a  specific  purpose.  1  ix  retiums  and 
census  questionnaire  answers  are  ex- 
amples. Americans  des(i|Te  the  assur- 
ance that  this  informat  #n  will  not  be 
used  for  any  other  purp<  4e.  We  should 
also  consider  the  posslblU^  of  allowing 
every  citizen  the  right  to  illispect  his  own 
dossier  to  make  certain  It  is  completdy 
accurate.  Without  safeniards  stich  as 
these,  there  Is  a  possiality  of  great 
Injustice.  •   1 

Our  Government  shoi}d  decide  now 
Just  who  will  have  thej^wer  to  push 
what  computer  buttons  iinder  what  con- 
ditions. We  must  consld^,  too,  how  con- 
fidentiality can  be  pro: 
and  what  information  „ 
Hie  answer  may  be  moi 
liberty  than  the  other 
often  worry  about.  Th 
ten  of  a  U.S.  citizen  ». 
of  a  computerized  society  are  ap- 
palling. We  cannot  safejt  presume  that 
all  of  this  information  wUl  always  be 
used  by  benevolent  peopl4  for  benevolent 
purposes.  It  is  quite  coti^vable  that  a 
potential  Big  Brother  cotld  make  excel- 
lent use  of  a  big  button  on  a  dossier 
bank  for  his  own  purposix.  This  would 
strike  at  the  very  fimdaimentals  of  our 
governmental  structure  And  society. 

We  must  consider  and!  consider  now 
whether  our  laws  and  pu  ^c  opinion  are 
keeping  pace  with  our  i^pidly  expand- 
ing technologies.  The]  kechncdogy  of 
computerization  has  raised  ne^  horizons 
of  progress.  It  also  bri^  with  it  in- 
herent dangers.  The  gif^atest  of  these 
dangers  is  that  we  allow  ourselves  to  drift 
Into  a  course  that  will  substitute  a  com- 
puter for  man's  free  will,  It  is  my  hc«>e 
that  our  hearing  will  shod  s<Mne  light  on 
this  problem— a  probloi^  j  that  concerns 
every  citizen. 

I  am  h(vef ul  that  the 
munlty  who  created  this 
bear  an  equal  responsl 
our  free  democratic 
awesome  creations.    I .« 
But,  in  the  final  abalyi 
elected  officials  of  the  G 
must  bear  the  responslb 
and  research  continue  t. 
that  the  basic  values  of 
that  free  man  treasures 
In  the  name  of  sclen 
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Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.8pea»ter,Iaskunan- 
toous  consent  Ouit  ttie  tfentieman  from 
Texas  tMr.  PatmahI  mail  extend  his  re- 
a«rks  at  ttiis  point  inlhe  Rxcoko  and 
include  extraneous  matter 
^SPEAKER  pro  tembore.  Is  then 
oojection  to  the  request  ofi  the  gentleman 
from  Washington?         "' 

There  was  no  obj 

Mr.PATMAN.  Mr.  sifeaker,  the  rate 
SL^SJ'S?^  <>ePortk  stitfted  last 
December  by  Uie  FedenJfeeeerve  Board. 
M  having  serious  reperai^ons  throu^- 
out  the  United  States.  IS  aome  areas, 
the  situation  is  more  8eri|>!u  thw  othSt 


The  Fttr  West  has  pftrtleular  problems, 
but  everywhere  the  thrift  industry,  home 
financing,  and  homebulldtng  are  f eding 
a  severe  pinch  as  commercial  banks  are 
fast  moving  to  the  top  rate  of  SVi  per- 
cent on  small  Bavings  oertiflcateB. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in 
the  RzcoBD  the  following  letters  received 
from  Mr.  Koy  W.  Curtis,  of  Athens  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Association. 
Athens,  Ga.,  and  Mr.  Hugh  E.  Bigham. 
of  Burke  County  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociation. Morganton.  N.C..  supporting 
efforts  by  members  of  your  walking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  restore  sanity 
and  soundness  to  our  financial  institu- 
tions. 

I  can  assure  these  gentlemen  that 
Congress  will  not  fall  in  doing  its  con- 
stitatlonal  duty  concerning  the  Nation's 
financial  and  monetary  affairs.  I  have 
called  for  an  executive  session  on  Mon- 
day, June  13.  when  it  is  hoped  a  bill  will 
be  reported  favorably  to  remedy  this 
serious  situation. 

Athsms  FKdbul  Savxnos  ft 

Loam  Asoociatiok, 
Athena,  Oa.,  June  2. 198$. 
Hon.  Wright  Patmam, 

Chairman,  Hotue  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  Houte  of  Bepreaentattvee. 
Wathtngton,  D.C. 

DcAa  Mb.  PAncAW:  W«  command  you 
upon  your  efforts  to  get  legliUtton  paned 
setting  tb«  minlmtun  amount  at  One  Hun- 
dred Thousand  DoHars  ($100,000)  (or  which 
oommerclal  banla  can  laaue  CDs.  We  have 
watched  your  career  over  the  yean  and  real- 
lae  fuUy  that  you  are  a  great  friend  of  the 
■avlDga  and  loan  Industry  and  we  appreciate 
your  efforts. 

As  you  know,  the  situation  has  reached  the 
point  wtiereby  the  banks  are  practleally  all 
paying  6%  or  more  on  CDs  and  ooosequently 
funds  are  being  diverted  to  them  which.  In 
the  past,  have  gone  through  the  aavlngB  and 
loan  Industry  and  have  gone  mto  long  term 
home  loans,  with  the  situation  as  It  is  at 
present,  we  find  that  our  savings  have  dwm- 
dled  considerably  and  we,  as  well  as  a  great 
many  other  savinga  and  loan  aaaoctatlons. 
find  our  funds  inadequate  to  take  care  of  the 
tremendous  demand  for  home  e«»««t«(f 
Our  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  has  proposed 
•ome  regulations  whereby  we  will  probably 
be  allowed  to  have  time  CDe  designed  to  com- 
pete with  the  banks  but  it  la  our  opinion 
that  this  will  not  solve  the  problem.  Since 
the  federal  reaerve  has  given  the  banks  au- 
thority already  to  go  aU  the  way  to  6Vi  %.  we 
feel  that  they  wlU  do  so  immediately  should 
our  proposed  regulations  beccsne  final. 

We  urge  you  to  continue  yo\ir  fine  efforts 
designed  to  correct  this  situation  by  fixing  a 
larger  amount  for  which  banks  could  isaue 
CDs  thereby  releasing  the  small  consimier 
type  mvestment  funds  which  we  hope  would 
come  to  the  savings  and  loan  industry  to 
cover  much  needed  home  loans. 

We  will  deeply  apfvedate  anything  you  can 
do  to  aUeviate  the  present  conditions. 
Tours  very  truly. 

Rot  W.  Coxns, 
Viee  Preaident  and  Secretary. 

BmKS  CouMTT  Savxhob  tt 

LoAX  AssociAnoir, 
Morganton.  tlX3.,  June  7, 1996. 
Bepresentative  WauHr  Patmax, 
Chairman,   Bouae   Banking   and   Ourrenog 
Committee.  Bourn  of  Bepreaentativea. 
WaahHtiftOH,  DjO. 
Dkab  ICa.  Patma^:  Out  of  respect  to  your 
busy  sehednls,  I  wlU  make  thto  letter  brief 
and  to  the  point. 

Tou.  or  ooune,  are  probably  more  familiar 
than  anyone  tise  with  tb»  jnoblem  savings 


and  loan  assoolBtioBs  ai«  aoW  (aelxtg  because 
of  the  high  rate,  oonsumar-slae  ooDunsroial 
bank  oertifloatas  ot  deposit  batag  tssued. 

nUs  letter  la  to  advise  you  of  the  ohaoa 
being  caused  in  the  home  building  Industry 
because  of  the  lack  of  funds  availabia  tor 
home  mortgages. 

Any  action  your  oommlttee  can  take  to  re- 
lieve this  sitiuktion  will  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated. 

We  az«  extremely  grateful  to  you  for  all  the 
many  thingi  you  have  done  to  help  this  won- 
derful indusUy.  and  I  am  aura  the  record  of 
the  mdustry  in  helping  the  American  home- 
owner is  a  great  satisf action  to  you.  I  wish 
there  was  some  better  way  you  ooold  be 
repaid. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HXTOH  B.  BWRAM. 

txecutive  Viee  Preaident. 


SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  OFFICIAL 
CHARGES  THAT  ABA  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL  BANKING  FOUNDATTON 
INTEND  TO  DEBlllOY  THE  THRIFT 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patmav]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  RacoxB  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  obJecti<Hi. 

BCr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
unanimous  consent  I  will  Insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcou  a  letter  from  Mr. 
James  E.  Mathis,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Home  Federal  Savings  li  Loan  As- 
sociation. Gainesville.  Ga.  Mr.  Mathis 
pleads  for  corrective  measures  to  ou}  the 
Q>readlng  rate  war  as  a  result  of  policies 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association 
against  savings  and  loans.  He  also  en- 
closed a  copy  of  a  newspaper  advertise- 
ment by  the  FoundatioQ  for  Commercial 
Banks,  Philadelphia  National  Bank 
Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  inviting 
banks  to  Join  in  an  effort  to  injure  the 
thrift  industry. 

HOlCS  Fto^tAL 

BAVixas  ft  LoAir  AaaocuTXoir. 
OatneavtUe,  Oa.,  Mag  SO,  199$. 

Congressman  Wb»ht  Patxait. 
House  of  Bepreaentativea. 
WaAington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Sni:  Without  gotng  into  grsat  detail, 
it  has  beoome  evident  to  me  that  aome  cor- 
rective measures  need  to  be  taken  to  staUllBS 
the  qireadlng  rate  war  m  the  savings  market 
as  a  result  of  the  consumer  sised  commercial 
bank  certificates  of  deposit. 

Xt  la  regretable  that  the  commercial  bank- 
are  have  permitted  the  ABA  to  lead  them  into 
conflict  with  savings  and  loan  aaaoolatlons 
when  no  such  actions  were  neccMary.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  Bhort-stghtednees  an  the 
part  of  the  ABA  because  It  can  only  lead  to 
further  deterioration  in  the  ratattonahlp  be- 
tween financial  institutions. 

Should  this  action  oontmue,  I  TeM  that 
pressure  will  be  brought  by  the  leaden  of 
our  industry  for  regulations  which  wlU  per- 
mit us  to  beoome  more  and  more  like  com- 
marolal  banks. 

Z  have  talked  to  the  commercial  banken  m 
OalnesvlUe,  Oeorgla.  and  have  told  them  that 
most  savings  and  loan  aasodaUons  were  aatls- 
flsd  as  spwolaHsti  and  that  we  preferred  to 
remain  in  the  Inislnesi  of  attracting  peiaonal 
savings  and  maklag  home  loana.  However. 
Z  do  not  believe  the  aggressive  managen  of 
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at  llil»  pafeit  ki  ike  Rkors  sod 
iBcIodfr  catraaeoaB  OMnltar. 


lug  Industry 


loKk  biBtllutlMs  aad  tanks  TcvriRs  IB- 
medlBle  aetiaB  bcfotc  U»  laainliji  li  lo 
cx^Vlei  that  OontreK  wlB  fee  f  ceccd  to 

li.  ni  I  Mill  to  war,  the  iwliig 
1  of  tlds  gieat  Ifcitlen  wfll  eimply  go 
if  ttrUi  tastitMttowi.  wbleh 
arc  xequfied  to  Invcit  M  percmt  of  tbeir 
I  in  boateloaaa,  are  decried  adequate 


Witb  vDanimouB  consent,  I  wlB  tnaert 

dU-haimony  between  tbeae  InsUtufloBs  Is  stttdspoiBt  IntheRacoaaMr.  Kbnbaffs 

most  \inwise.  letter: 

The  Impact  of  the  CD  p»og»—  cd  the  per-  iJ„.^.„,  »««.,  a..,~o.  t.  t^»- 

;  murtiurely  have  been  PaovmroT  Fia»KaAL_S*vPKM  &  Loaw 

toy  the  PMtaal  Reserve  Board.  AMonsnoK  or  C*b»«. 

Your  continued  Interest  In  these  matters  ^^      p„m.ji 

auMw^iy  y"^                 Mmhm.  W«Jfc*ll«iOil.  DC. 

Wuatmttum  "'—  Tn^dtrnt  D«*«  CHADncAN  Paxicak:  Fliat  let  me  coB- 

gntuiate  you  on  your  "A  Prlmeron  Money." 

Who's  A«Am  of  This  Bio  Cotwom?    Youb  "  has  afforded  me  a  ready  refterence  and 

SAVDfoa  AK»  LOAK  CoMPmroaa  .  .  .  ahd  »  much  me»  daar  imrtwntOTmng  of  our 

iaB^kkTbBk  monatacy  ayatana.     X  have  enclosed  a  tear 

*^^^*  aiaaat  eC  a  bank.  aA  >«&  in  our  local  paper 

..  ..       . .   ,   ___  advertising  certlflcetca  oC  tfapotffe  In  mim- 

»u.,  ^  w^'  'Sf^"'^  ^"^  avMUng,  ,,,„^  of  ift.oeaao  te  oae  yea*  ■*  5H% 

pma<«l»Ma.  JNi.  MTHiKMk    Tba  PmMMit  a«  ttw  midc  told 

OsammKN:  Xandatataad  that  your  aicm-  me  It  was  merely  a  toot  «a  kofet  eeapante  In- 

toexahlp  now  numbers  naaily  WOO  banks  .  . .  ^^atasBlik  yat  h^  a*  aavvar  as  to  tlia  low 

ttart  your  etfTartttfiig  bwlgal  now  eicaeds  ^u^^t^^^  ^atawsa  at  MLMa.fl0 

ai.eM.oea  .  .  .  taat  yeai  taO  th«  PiHl  Sernce  TT-wmr  »««  »  unwilailtrf  cC* 

Banking  story  In  five  big  wstlanal  taagaataaa.  45JM0  vlt^  t  baaka  ^Mk  2 

I've  heard  Uast  !■  a  laa^t  at  isj  88%  of  mm!  laana.   Tliaaafli^^iaiaanB  faaaabaan 

banka  thoag^t  the  Full  Swlce  ^vl^  4^%  par  ai^i^  la  dl»lt>siMla  and 

affaatlva  aa  an.  Induatry  umbreUa  ^  ba^Mup  «»4%%  pm  i"ti«™  on  oerttfl- 

undar  which  local  bank  atfvartlBtng  can  be  catiMaCdMO^  WyoBln^asaaMDrtaaaah 

yy»  VTWtaeUn._  Antf  88%  rated,  the  advar-  ^j^^  there  ts  no  Immediate  ""»»*"»  for  this 

tl^ag  "a».Juat2  cr  *■"•*•"* prtcad  aaanay.   Tl»  Beaurtty  Baak  aad  Trust 

-  '  *'?''.?**"**  r^^.V^  "y^  ?^°*".  .  aouldbaiaBpoMlbla  tor  foreliNiaUttia  banks 

vwouaaaas  aarertlalag  ann  la  Beima  to  ^  WyotBlB^  laiwlait  a  »&tkMm  loss  to  the 

ba  aain  aoara  paMPvf aL   Thaeaioaa—  saalaga  aad  loans.    Wa  am  aamidet^  at 

(rTnaar  •■«:>  tk^U  Maicy.    Tha  Padeaal  Haaaa  LoaB  Banlr 

[  1  AiroU  ma  aa  a  memhcc  and  send  a  Full  Boaad  In  VMkliMtaa.  D  C.  wlU  aai  ^Oow  us 

flervlcajymbol  for  ourbank'a  door  by  return  ^  ^^  ^  bmIimIIj   teta  ea  a  rate  an  the 

aaU.    Bora  la  my  check  tot  9~ baaed  ^^lahla  rate  avtiaaatea  thay  haaa  authnr- 

flB  tfea  rate  ot  810  per  mlHloa  of  dapuslta.  laid  ua  te  iMwa,  ksnaa  aa  a  aateoatttlva  tool 

I)  auall  aa  ^  >  — '^  ■"*  **■  ■••  saM  awtiflcataa  aia  uniiaabte.   Thla  U  due  to 

andtta  Fan  Btrjim  MfmmaL          ^^^  j^g^  ^^^  »lj,  pa^la  wan*  to  aea  the 

[  )  Sand  macomplate  telarBatloa  abouk  the  „^  ^^^^  ,,,  ^^  aUlta«ta  pay  a«  tba  eer- 

Fotimlattnn  tlfteataa  aad  wa  don't  want  to  ba  locked  In 

Name:.. .__. — _.  on  rate  tar  an  aadatannltiahla  langtk  of 

Title: ttaaa. 

Bank:..^ U  In  fact  certiaaataa  of  ds^aalt  ara  Maaiit 

Addreaa: ., toa  corpoeate  ln.Taatoas.  tha  ailnfum  balance 

'.  ahoakl  ba  93ifiBA.0a.    Tkia  baianaa  wonld 

leave  aioaaf  In  aajlBgi  tar  Boatgaga  land- 

WTOMINOSAVINCtSaFnCIALCmS  Ing.    Maadlsaa  to  aag.  banka  paging  4^^%  to 

"FBmSR       ON       MONSSr*       FOR  B>4%  far  monag  aaa  not  Intwastsrt  in  laal 

CL»ABJPi     TODtaTAimiKO     OF  "^li,"SSJ^  tk.  Wyoming  DU«:tar  on 

OfTR    MONVTART    HfVlBM    AlfD  xbm  Federal  w«twa  x^oan  Bank  of  Spokane 

cms    RATE    WAR    A8    SERIOUS  and  can  q^eak  far  tha  IS  ladaaally  Inaund 

•X<HREAT  aavthga  aad  laana  m  Wycoalng  whan  X  aay 

t.K^  Fbdaral  Beaarva  wuut  taka  Immediate 

lAvHKKB.     Mr.Opeafecr.IaeklBum-  action  before  our  IndixtiyUwcrlwlad that 

toooi  ooaeent  that  the  gentleman  from  congreaa  win  be  forced  to  anbairtlae  ua.   We 

T>9ni  liir.  PannK}  may  extend  Us  re-  are  eaeaadlngly  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 

marts  at  thU  point  ia  the  B^f^B"  and  »•  ■»  industry  are  running  our  own  shop 

|,^.hMiy  eTtrantfHM  nat^Tr  without  aaslstanca — please  help  us  keep  It 

objection  to  the  rtyeat  of  the  gateaian  ^^"''^'     Boa.aTO.KiM.Aix. 

frooa  WaemngtoD?^  _  president. 

no  ohfectlen.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

mr.  Speaker,  tat  a  letter  "^^^"^^^"^ 
I  reoen^^  lecefved  from  Ifir.  Robert  O. 
wtmh^n  president  of  Prorldent  Inderal 
SaTl09  ft  Loan  Assortatton.   Guper, 
Wyo,  Ifr.  ElmhaTT  gara  hia  Mnoiallflrd 

tfa  tha  "Pill III  en  M 


TioBT  iKmssr  Bums  those  who 

CAN  LSAST  AnFOBI>  IT.  REPORTS 
WALL  STREET  XXnOMZ. 

Ur^mCMB.    Mr. a>eahg.Iaifc naan- 

Imous  consent  that  the  gaitlHnni  fieni 

mt.  Pamm}  bt  extend  Mi  re* 


Tile  8FSAKE81  pro  tempore.  Is  Qiere 
eojeetfon  to  the  reonest  of  the  gentienisii 
firoB  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

BCr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  tbe 
Members  of  Congress,  I  am  sure,  have  re- 
ceived mall  from  ttietr  constituents  ex- 
pressing concern,  and  outUnlag  their 
credit  diffleoltles  caused  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  tU^t  money  market. 

Back  In  December,  I  warned  Members 
of  Congress  that  the  Fed  decision  to  raiae 
the  discount  rate  and  regulation  Q  would 
cause  the  econcany  to  go  into  a  very  tlgkt 
and  Inflationary  spiraL  I  do  not  like  to 
gloat  over  the  fact  that  I  predicted  tbe 
course  of  action,  but  the  facts  are  evldoit 
to  all.  Mr.  Speaker. 

What  has  happened  Is  that  the  Fed 
has  caused  Interest  rates  to  move  up 
to  an  anUme  high  level  and  this  action 
has  not  curbed  the  Inflatloa  that  the  Fed 
feared  nor  has  It  cooled  off  the  boom  tn 
the  economy.  But  it  has  almost  wiped 
out  the  housing  market,  making  mort- 
gage rates  prohibitive^  high,  cauaiiig 
disastrous  declines  In  the  bulldkig  In- 
dustry. Tlie  ttirift  Industry  has  suffered 
tremendous  savings  outflows  and  bu 
witnessed  new  savings  racing  to  large 
commercial  banks  to  obtain  the  high-in- 
terest, short-maturity  certificates  of  de- 
posit. We  know  how  important  the 
thrift  industry  Is  to  the  housing  naarket. 
but  we  also  know  that  the  new  savings 
aecoonta  obtained  by  commercial  banks 
wlB  not  be  Invested  in.  homebnftdlng  and 
homeownfng.  but  wfH  be  Invested  In  higb- 
yield.  Inflationary  loans  to  stock  market 
speculators  and  in  corporate  inventories. 
Commercial  banks  would  rather  push 
eredH  eards  than  flnimce  homeowner- 
tfdp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Friday's  Wall  Street 
Jomnal  contains  an  excellent  and  accur- 
ate account  of  the  prescait  credit  sttoa- 
tlon;  I  can  It  to  ttie  attention  of  all 
MoBbers: 


CmMoa  PAjuBOKxa: 
DitiaaEWT  PaoPLX.  Fiuu  m  Vbx  Vuxax 
TitaaoH — Bairxs  ^u  SOtnoao.  mrr  Siax 
Caaurr   Cants;.  9racx  SracaLAtaai 
Wo  Paxw — ftmiiiiiAi  Loair  Raws  XTK' 

(ByLasBHbannan) 

V  yowta  a  wonid-ba  iMjma  koyer.  yow  any 
not  ba  abte  te  gat  a  nurtgaga  loan,  ao  oMt- 
tsr  bow  good  ymw  oadlt  Is.  Ba*  if  youia  a 
veteran  atock  q>eculator,  you  shouldn't  ban 
much  trouble  borrowing  money  to  buy  more 
ataarea  on  margin— and  ytn  might  get  a  w- 
latlvely  favorable  totereat  rata. 

IT  you're  a  small  businessman,  you  will 
have  little  dlfflciUty  buying  supplies  on  credit 
from  a  big  maiialsi  lias  But  heaven  help 
yoa  If  youla  atew  payli«  the  bW:  yonr  Np- 
pller  may  aut  you  oil  froaa  fnrthar  daUwlsa 

If  you're  a  coasuBtat.  personal  flaanca  coai- 
panles  wHI  push  loans  at  you  as  vigorously 
as  ever,  and  some  banks  win  urge  you  to  itga 
ap  ftar  one  at  theto-  new  credit-card  jriaiM 
ao  tkat  you  can  dtarga  aayttiteg  tna  s 
round-the-world  trip  to  tha  p—c»«w  «•  • 
screwdriver  at  taa  aoraw  haailBBfi  stcn. 
B«%  M  yaa  Aant  fawa  a  m»mt  aaid.  be  sure 
to  pag  yow  bUla valafclr.  o»aacwlas  y««f«- 
count  wUl  ba  tucnaA  owr  te  a  coUactkm 
agancy  ■«'"«^  than  It  would  have  been  s 
year  ago,  antf  tlie 
Initial  pi^flMBt. 


win  opact  a  bl|gtf 


TIUHT  Am  I 
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These  ara  aoma  of  the  ootitraste  foatared 
by  tbe  uneven  Impact  of  tight  money  coil* 
ditlons  on  the  economy.  olaeraUy,  auppllaa 
of  lendsble  fimds  are  low.  In  relation  to  the 
demand  for  them,  and  Interast  rates  are  high 
tbrougbout  the  nation.  BJttt  the  pinch  la 
being  felt  by  different  Individuals  and  anter- 
l^lMs  to  eftramely  varylite  degreea,  and 
•ometimea  In  aeemlngly  coa^adlctory  faah- 

Tbe  contradictions  all  halts  explanations — 
icme  simple,  some  growing  ,9ut  of  an  Intri- 
cate web  of  nnandal  relationahlpa.  Take 
tbe  current  situation  of  tha  {nation's  banks. 

Major  New  York  City  baius  currently  are 
in  tbe  grip  ot  their  tightest  saueeae  In  recent 
blrtory.  At  praaeat  74%  of  their  total 
deposits  are  out  on  loan,  un  from  88.9%  at 
the  end  of  19SS  and  63%  atlthe  end  of  1964. 
While  the  situation  at  banlu  In  other  cities 
Is  not  quite  that  tight,  tha  Uans-to-depoalte 
ratio  of  all  large  U.S.  banka  in  Hnanclal  cen- 
ters U  6G.7%  now,  considerably  higher  than 
ttiual  and  up  from  63.1%  at  the  end  ot  laat 

Banks,  of  courae,  cannot  loan  oat  all  their 
deposits.  They  must  keep  \i  spedflad  per- 
centage on  reserve,  and  gexwally  they  seek 
to  retain  more  to  handle  an]  Unexpected  rise 
In  loan  demand  or  a  surge  1  Of  wlthdrawala. 
Figures  released  by  the  New  fork  Federal  Be- 
■erre  bank  yesterday  showed  that  the  bank- 
log  system  currently  la  more  aeverely  crimped 
for  reeerves  than  In  many  ye^tfa.  (See  atorlea 
on  pages  4  and  S.) 


To  get  the  cash  to  mak^  inew  loana  the 
banks  have  resorted  to  thejpalnftU  step  of 
MUlng  off  some  of  their  hdltllngs  of  bonds 
of  Federal,  State  and  local  governments — at 
depressed  prices.  Some  also  have  been 
urgently  requesting  their  branches  abroad  to 
•end  home  any  dollars  thetr  can  spare  for 
short  periods.  T  never  the  Ught  I'd  Uve  to 
■ee  tbe  day  when  the  huge  C  &.  banking  sys- 
tem would  be  carried  In  effeii  by  the  dollars 
we're  able  to  bring  out  of  tl  a  Old  Country," 
•ays  a  New  York  banker.  1 

Tbe  banks'  squeeze,  moMover,  may  get 
worse  In  tbe  next  few  days.  Some  $34>  bU- 
Uon  of  the  deposlte  VS.  banks  hold  consist 
of  money  paid  by  Investors,  Mioatly  corpora- 
tions, for  "certificates  of  depoHt"  that  mature 
thU  month— M31  mUllon  l^day,  and  $717 
mllUon  next  Wednesday,  an  ia>portant  dead- 
11ns  for  Installment  paymsato  of  Federal 
tMes  on  corporate  proflte.  Certmcatee  ot 
o^oslt.  or  "CDs,"  are  docuntente  which  evl- 
denee  that  a  depoaltor  haa  fpAced  ftmda  In 
the  bank  for  a  specified  time. 

Most  large  banks  replaoed  Uug«  batehea  of 
CDs  maturing  in  March  anU  April,  around 
previous  tax-deadUne  tlmea^  by  raising  tha 
Interest  rates  they  pay  ohj  such  Instru- 
iMnts-on  nine-month  CD*\to  &%%  from 
"out  854%  earUer,  for  Instfiiice.  But  they 
^  "^  tl»e»e  rates  again  to  replace  the 
JOM  CDs;  the  present  6V4  4  U  the  maxi- 
mum that  Federal  authOTltlB*  permit  them 
wpay.  And  a  CD  holder  okh  get  6J4%.  or 
now.  on  various  other  type  J  ot  ahort-term 
paper. 

pusHnro  CBnr  ckitDa 
Tet  In  the  midst  of  thU'squeeae,  more 
"•bM  are  pushing  credit  cards  at  their  In- 
«»wual  customers.  It's  aU  a  matter  of  tlm- 
™g.  The  sums  they  pay  out  of  sellers  of 
wious  goods  and  services  to  cover  the  bllU 
"J^up  by  card  holders  are  r^^Uvely  modeat 
°^-  *'  least  compared  to  the  banks'  bual- 
Mas-ioan  volume.  But  the  I  linka  ekpeot  tha 
wwt-card  business  aomaday  to  be  giant  and 
^.!^  ?r*^  *^'y  •"  oonv  ihoed  they  must 
«»«op  It  thMnaelvaa.  rathof  than  let  In- 
Rodent  cradlt-oart  plans  ( at  a  lock  on  tha 

Thus^evwi  aa  the  Monthly  Economics  Let- 
"f  «  New  Torkl  First  Nat  imal  City  Bank 


wama  that  VS.  tianks  may  bava  to  curtail 
loana  of  aU  amte,  Indlvlduala  going  Into  a 
First  National  City  branch  find  laoka  bulging 
with  application  forma  for  Carte  Blanche 
credit  cards,  and  huge  placarda  Imploring 
them  to  take  one.  Tha  bank  acquired  the 
Carte  Blanche  bualneaa  from  a  Hilton  Hotels 
Corp.  subsidiary  early  thla  year,  and  Is  con- 
tinuing to  operate  It  pending  the  out- 
come of  an  antitrust  actloa  agalnat  tha  ae- 
qulaltlon. 

California's  giant  Bank  of  America  an- 
nounced two  weeks  ago  that  It  Is  negotiating 
with  banks  In  six  other  stetes  to  license  the 
distribution  there  of  Ito  BankAmerlcard 
credit  cards,  which  have  been  In  use  In  Cali- 
fornia since  19S8.  First  National  Bank  of 
Seattle  launched  a  Flratbank  Card  plan,  al- 
lowing consumers  to  d^arge  all  sorte  of  pur- 
chases, throughout  the  stete  of  Waahlngton 
on  June  1.  Hartford  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  In  Connecticut  plana  to  get  what 
It  calls  the  Hartford  National  Charge  Card 
In  operation  by  Augiut. 

Major  banks  also  appear,  aurprlalngly,  to 
be  cutting  back  only  aUghtly  on  loana  to  ae- 
curltlea  dealers,  who  relend  the  money  to 
traders  buying  stock  on  margin.  The  >>»">* 
consider  loans  to  brokers  an  excellent  tem- 
porary use  for  the  funds  they  keep  around 
to  meet  unexpected  loan  or  depoalt-wlth- 
drawal  demand.  Such  loans  are  usually 
made  on  a  one-day  basis  (thoxigh  they  ara 
made  every  day)  and  they  can  ba  called  Im- 
mediately, If  stock  prices  plunge  aharply  or 
If  the  bank  needs  Ite  money. 

With  their  bank  borrowings,  plus  funda  of 
their  own  that  have  been  generated  by  thla 
year's  Immense  stock-trading  vol\une,  brok- 
erage-firm members  of  the  New  Twk  Stock 
Exchange  between  Jan.  1  and  Apr.  1,  the 
latest  period  for  which  figures  are  available, 
expanded  their  loans  to  stock  buyers  nearly 
6%,  to  a  total  of  over  $5.8  blUlon  outstand- 
ing. In  the  like  period  of  1966,  brtAer  }t^nm 
to  customers  declined,  though  only  a  frac- 
tion of  1%. 

True,  soma  stock  buyaia  ara  paying  fancy 
Interest  to  make  margin  tranaactlons  (on 
such  a  transaction  the  buyer  pute  up  m  caah 
70%  of  the  value  of  the  stock  he  purchaaaa. 
and  borrows  the  rest).  A  stock-market  tyro 
borrowing  money  to  buy  his  fizat  few  aharas 
on  margin  will  pay  tntereet  at  an  annual  rate 
of  7%  at  s(nne  brokerage  houaea.  But  a  vat- 
eran  speculator  borrowing  to  «i«wnCT  a  huge 
margin  trade  will  pay  only  6%  Intereat  to 
some  brokers. 

If  stock-market  speculators  have  been  rel- 
aUvely  unaffected  by  tight  money,  home 
buyers  have  bean  hit  harder  than  anyone 
else.  The  main  raaaon:  Indlvldiula— Includ- 
ing would-be  heme  bayara— are  saving  much 
less  money  than  a  year  aga  putting  a  pinch 
on  the  aupply  of  money  available  for  mort- 
gagee. Thla  trend  generriUy  has  been  blamed 
on  Increaaed  payroll  withholding  for  a~^»' 
Security  and  Federal  Income  taua,  which 
has  bit  Into  workers'  take-home  pay. 

In  the  first  four  months  of  1966  net  sav- 
ings (new  savings  mlnua  withdrawals)  i«- 
oeived  by  U.8.  savlnga  and  loan  aaaocUttona 
plununeted  to  $740  mUUon.  from  nearly  $1.8 
bUUon  In  tbe  196S  period.  AprU  saw  a  large 
outflow  of  savings,  as  withdrawals  exceeded 
new  savings. 

S&L  ofllfflals  are  certain  savlnga  they  nor- 
maUy  would  get  have  been  flowing  Into  bank 
CDs,  which  are  available  In  Indlvlduala  aa 
weU  aa  corporations,  at  rates  up  to  6^% 
(aavlngs  and  loan  associations  arent  per- 
mitted to  offer  such  high  aavlngs  ratca  with- 
out loalng  their  borrowing  power  at  the  Md- 
eral  Home  Loan  Banks).  But  In  total  tha 
drop  in  savlni^  at  banks  has  been  mora  dra- 
matic even  than  the  drop  at  8*Ia. 

Big  commercial  banka  that  report  weekly 
to  the  Federal  Reaerve  System  by  May  3ft 
had  liusreaaed  their  CDa  outstanding  by  $1.7 
billion,  or  about  10%,  from  the  start  of  tlM 


year.  But  In,  the  sama  period  thay  aaffarad 
a  $3JI  blUlon  drop  In  their  outetandlng  totala 
of  passbook  savings,  on  which  they  ara  per- 
mitted to  pay  <mly  4%  interest  topa.  80 
their  totala  of  CDs  and  paasbook  savings  went 
down  a  net  of  $500  mimon. 

The  drop  In  savings  haa  aocantuatad  tha 
aqueeae  on  banks,  and  with  corporate  loan 
demand  booming  they  have  cut  back  on 
mortgage  loana.  The  reaction  at  SJkla,  which 
make  many  more  mortgage  loana.  has  been 
mors  drastlB.  With  money  flowing  out  In 
April,  aome  have  atopped  making  mortgage 
loana  entirely  tor  the  time  being.. 

Nor  will  the  home  buyer  find  any  relief  at 
life  insurance  companlea,  which  normally 
make  many  mortgage  loans.  The  insurars' 
salea  of  pdldes  have  bean  expanding  at  a 
rapid  clip.  But  the  lendable  funds  tbat  tha 
policy  sales  supply  have  been  anapped  up  by 
oorporationa  that  have  been  unable  to  bar- 
row as  much  money  aa  they  would  like  at 
their  banka.  me  oorporationa  are  lining  up 
to  arrange  private  sales  of  bcmds  to  tha  In- 
surance companlea. 

An  official  at  Prudenttal'a  main  oflloe  In 
Newark.  N.J.,  says  the  company  Is  short  of 
funds  for  mortgage  lending  tluoughout  Itt 
Bastem  region,  and  that  the  caah  la  being 
conserved  mainly  to  satisfy  the  demanda  of 
buUders  and  developers  who  regularly  do 
biislness  with  Prudential. 

Frustrated  home  buyera  might  oonaolo 
themselves  by  buying  ■nrr^Kt-^ing  else — plush 
furniture  for  the  old  quarters,  perhapa.  If 
the  increased  withholding  tax  ratM  leave 
too  little  oaah  m  their  paybacks  for  tbe  pur- 
chase, personal  finance  oompanlea  wm  lend 
them  the  money  gladly. 

IPeraonal-loan  oompanlsa.  Ilka  aoma  other 
non-bank  lenders  and  aome  oorporationa, 
raise  money  by  selling  "oommerelal  paper" 
(easentlaUy  a  form  of  lOU)  to  mveators.  Tha 
ratea  they  have  had  to  pay  on  the  paper 
to  attract  funds  have  risen  sharply;  they  now 
range  from  5^%  to  6%%  on  90-day  to  alz 
month  notes.  But  the  amaU-loan  companlea 
have  no  qualms  about  paying  such  ratea. 
alnce  they  can  lend  the  money  to  oonsumem 
at  Interest  rates  ranging  aa  high  as  30%  an- 
nually. 

"wo    gX)WDOWM      B..." 

Buoyed  by  high  interest  rates,  tbe  aurket 
for  oommerelal  ps^ier  haa  bean  strong.  The 
total  outstanding  rose  4%  Just  in  April,  to  a 
record  $11.6  billion  outstanding;  that  was 
30%  greater  than  a  year  earlier.  80  the  fl- 
nanoe  oompanlea  hava  plenty  of  money  to 
lend. 

"There's  no  tendency  for  a  slowdown  in 
lending  l>y  personal  loan  flompanloB."  says 
DeWltt  Paul,  chairman  ot  Beneficial  Finance 
Co..  one  of  the  largest  of  these  ooncems. 
"We  want  to  gat  good  eustomera  while  tbe 
stream  is  flowing,  and  have  been  «<«witiniitm 
to  do  all  tha  things  we  always  do  to  promote 
our  buamea." 

Some  non-bank  lenders  that  concentrate  on 
loana  to  bualneases,  and  alao  raise  their  funds 
by  selling  oommerelal  paper,  take  the  same 
Una.  Xxample:  Factoring  ooncema,  which 
lend  money  to  companlea  In  retiim  for  the 
right  to  ccMlect  the  bills  that  ctistomers  owe 
to  those  companies. 

The  basic  factoring  loan  rate  now  ranges 
from  7.3%  to  8.4%,  up  from  6%  to  7.3%  In 
late  1966.  But  the  rtee  haa  not  hurt  voltmu. 
The  factors  are  getting  a  heavy  demand  from 
biisliieasinaii  who  have  been  turned  away 
from  banks  where  they  had  aought  loana. 

Mm  Factors  Corp.  in  New  York  expeete  to 
expand  Ite  naw-loan  voliune  to  $400  millicm 
thU  year,  from  $890  mlUlon  in  1908.  "Wa 
dont  have  to  compete  for  new  acoounte  to- 
day; they  come  to  ua,"  says  Walter  D.  Tan- 
kauer,  prealdent.  Mm  Faetora.  he  aaya.  long 
haa  ooooentrated  on  loana  to  textile  and  aoft- 
gooda  manufacturers,  but  now  la  making 
loana  to  aodi  new  eustomers  as 
dlatributon. 
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fkn  azpuslon  <rf  tentlBC  on  tbs  modoat 
■eate  MUX  VMton  talka  of,  Iiowvtv.  haidly 
will  BM»t  Cm  BTBdH  <>BnMiTKU  cf  Ingln— ■  Aa 
A  groop,  trj9.  uwpiatloM.  Uke  tbe  teoks 
from  wblcb  they  ire  trylsg  to  get  locmc.  >re 
tn  a  tight  cash  iqueeM. 

To  flnaeee  day-to-day  operations  and  ez- 
panalon  plaiia,  eorporatlfloa  ardlnsmy  rtly 
larsely  on  iBtemaUy  generated  ftmda— cblefly 
retained  profits  and  soms  ctourged  off  by  tbe 
compaay  ■■  deptedathnx  but  kept  tn  the 
tieasury.  Daring  MM,  howerer,  ourpuratkma 
as  a  group  turned  nearly  none  of  these  funds 
Into  oaah  or  CtoTemment  aecnrlttes.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  boldlags  of  cash  and  Govem- 
ments  by  VS.  non-flnandal  eorporatlona  to- 
taled iM.l  bUBon— exactly  the  same  as  at 
the  end  of  NM. 

Scow  apparent  reasons:  Cdcporatlons  chose 
to  put  much  of  their  Internally  generated 
funds  to  use  ftnancing  higher  InTentoilsa. 
iPTeatotlea  held  by  non-flnandal  eorpora- 
tlona expanded  to  9129.0  bUllon  at  the  end  of 
IMfi.  from  $ll4Ji  bllUon  at  the  end  of  1964, 
a  rise  of  nearly  II  % . 

CcnxpanlBa  also  apparently  made  many 
more  of  their  sales  on  credit.  Whila  the 
cash  and  Oovemment  security  hnlrtlnga  of 
nonflnAnclal  corporations  dldnt  rise  at  ail 
'  during  1965,  the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Management  figures  that  by  March  31 
this  year  VS.  manufacturers'  holdings  of  ac- 
counts leeelTaWe — bflls  owed  to  them  by 
cuatmners — Jumped  to  a  record  IM.T  billion, 
«p  ahnoat  ta%  from  #19  bunon  a  year 
■■rOsr. 

Whatever  the  reason,  since  CS.  corpora- 
tions' debts  grew  while  their  cash  holdings 
dldnt,  non-flnanctal  companies  flnishecl  19SS 
With  cash  and  Oovemment  securities  equal 
to  only  ZT%  of  their  current  liabilities — a 
ncoid  low  ratio.  At  the  end  of  1964  the 
ratio  «M  S0% :  as  recently  as  the  end  of  1962 
tt  was  34%.  This  ratio  Is  an  Important 
measure  of  corporate  "nqaidtty" — the  ability 
of  baatnesses  to  meet  unforeseen  expenses. 

With  less  cash  on  hand,  in  relation  to  their 
debts,  corporations  also  are  less  able  to  meet 
thoae  well-fbreseen  expenditures,  spending 
for  new  plant  and  equipment.  Tbelr  need  to 
do  so  Is  much  greater,  though:  according 
to  the  most  reeent  Ooremment  surrey,  cor- 
porattOBS  plan  capital  apeadtng  of  990.8  bll- 
■an  tbia  year,  vip  1T%  ftom  IMS. 


PAT   UF  41 

In  ISMk  for  tka  flnk  tlaaa  la 
boom,  corporations'  capital  spending  aa- 
eaadad  tha  fund*  ttey  got  fiMBX  "aMh  Aow" 
ttraflto»liM  dapraclaiHai>>.  aataa  Ml  ahapteo. 
UBivasaitg  flnaTa  pr&tamm.  The 
I  thla«  to  eapectad  to  happen  la  196& 

tr/im  te  mm  hoada  pelvately  to 


Uona  have  been  selling  many 
IsMsa  to  tha  puMle.  Ala*.  wfaUa  extaading 
oadlt  lHwially  to  auatamaca,  thay  hava  hssn 
daaukBdiag  that  the  custoaaaia  pay  up  faster. 

At  tha  aad  aC  Marah.  aacoadlag  to  the  Ma- 
tloaal  Aaaaalatloa  tt  GrwUt  Maaagwiaant, 
8&.T%  <d  the  MHa  owed  to  aaaauCaetwera 
war*  being  paid  on  time  and  ai^y  a.ft%  ware 
ovar  M  daya  past  due.  A  year  aarUw.  only 
M.g%  of  maauXaatuiara'  acaouata  reeelvahie 
vara  rlaaaart  aa  "eurraBt"  aa4.SJ%  were  tO 
daya  or  more  dallnmient 

"Wa  ean  Invest  our  Idla  asoaay  aad  gat  a 
ret«tra  of  batter  thaa  6%  aowadaya.  bat 
whan  the  aMoay  Is  tied  «p  in  oM  aapald 
aaaounta  W%  daad."  aaya  Vatar  IgrTaagMtn, 
aptaoUet  of  Oatoa  Gaaap  Coap..  a  laadlag 
oC  papas  prodaeta.  Sa»  ha  aayat  hla 
"  aa  begun  a  atriataa  eollactlan  pra- 
gxam.  with  aooM  auaeeaa  Thaaaaagapttlad 
of  Ty»**i>»*  Gaoip^  iiy^p^irf  hUla  iMa  hattv  oat 
ta  38  dags,  from  gl  daya  a  year  aarllar.  he 


Soma  oompanlaa  have  gone 
In     the     aluminum     Industry,     which     la 


with  darenae  orden.   eae  major 
te  almidj  refaatng  to  aril  any  more 
eg  Ma  atower-payfag  castaBiere. 
tso»  la  haoandag  loaa  aelaettve 
It  aalla  ta,  aaya  M>.  MPLaaghim. 
nuwaiao  ooaxmaaa 

Aa  big  fTtmpn"'—  dun  am""*-  onaa  to  pay 
«:K«iF  MUa  faatas.  amaUar  companlaa  are  alml- 
lariy  dunning  coiuumacs.  TIm  Amrerioan  Col- 
lectors Association  says  both  the  niimher  of 
laUU  referred  to  eoUectlon  agendas  and  the 
slaa  of  tbe  orij^nal  biU  that  becomss  delin- 
«|uent.  have  risen  in.  the  past  year. 

In  tbe  first  quarter  of  1866.  a  spokesman 
says,  the  number  of  accounts  held  by  tbe 
averay  collection  agency  increased  to  1,333, 
up  4%  frtan  1,278  In  the  1966  period.  The 
avesage  size  of  the  individual  account  re- 
ferred for  collection  rose  to  •gZ.14  from  $61.31. 

A  bright  note:  If  the  American  consumer 
Is  unable  or  unwining  to  saxe  aa  much  aa  a 
year  ago.  and  uTiit^'»  to  prevent  mM'e  of  his 
bins  from  being  turned  over  to  coUeetion 
agencies,  he  Is  at  least  both  able  and  willing 
to  make  bigger  payments  to  the  collection 
agendea.  The  American  Collectors  Associa- 
tion says  the  average  Initial  payment  to  an 
agency  aa  a  bill  turned  over  fbr  collection 
roee  to  ttT.18  tn  the  first  quarter,  from  $18.97 
a  year  eartter. 

DKFBNBE  INDOSTRISS  SHOULD  BE 

PREPARED  FOR  FRCM)UCTK)N  OP 

THE  TOOLS  OP  PEACE 

ICr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Mkunan- 
Imoas  eenfleni  that  tlie  gentlonan  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wtotrrt  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  paint  in  the  Rxcoho  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonporc.  Is  there 
ofa^tion  to  ttaercQueat  of  the  gentleman 
from  WasblaKtoiir 

There  was  no  objeetloa. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  first 
speeA  before  this  dlstingnWied  body  on 
January  28.  19«5,  I  urged  a  full-scale 
P^deral  effort  to  assist  the  translti(»i  of 
dyffrum  Industries  to  dvlUan  production. 

The  need  for  full  attentton  to  the  dan- 
^rs  ot  too  great  a  dependence  upon  de- 
fcMC  eonkracto  b^  taiduBtry,  large  and 
■Ball,  cannot  be  tiaeumphaateed. 

I  therefore  thbik  R  proper  to  consider 
the  subject  of  conversion  from  defense 
work  to  dTlUan  production  even  as  we 
tyfc-A  up  legislation  authorizing  the  ex- 
ptfiditure  ot  fril""*^  more  for  defense 
Inrturtriffa  For,  evoi  thoMb  matik  mas- 
akf  e  cxpcndltiwcB  f er  mttttary  hardware 
h««e  been  a  major  factor  in  our  eeonomy 
In  moat  years  sbiee  World  War  n,  these 
expend!  tar  CB  are  pnrriy  a  funetton  of  the 
faitemattonal  potttleal  situation,  a  situa- 
tion which.  Is  presently  eTperffindng  great 
and  far  rrarhing  readjustments  which, 
hopefully,  will  eventually  resist  in  a  leas- 
eniiw  of  the  need  for  masslTe  spending 
for  the  weapons  of  war.  and  give  us  time 
to  prodace  for  peace. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  once  again  to 
ftnp>i^yria^  the  need  for  industries  to  pre- 
pare for  a  future  wheiein  Department  of 
Defense  contracts  do  not  provide  their 
eeonomfc  Ufeblood. 

In  the  interest  ol  our  economy  in  gen- 
eral, and  tbe  eonghwing  pn^eitty  ol 
vea»  Uv  Lew  Island  wtMl  1  have  the 
honor  to  rcpreeeat.  we  most  prepare  for 
the  future— for  peace. 

I  must  say  that  many  of  our  firms  have 
grown  aoft  because  of  one  big  customer — 
Ubele  nam  whtr  has  dspended  upon 
their  skill  and  productivity  in  the  past. 


The  hard  fact  is  that  he  may  not  need 
them  in  the  future.  Unele  Sam's  larg^se 
eooM  be  gone  overnight. 

Mr.  SSieaker,  the  market  for  eansamer 
goods  and  civilian  industrial  goods  Is  a 
much  more  enduring  market  than  pro- 
duction of  the  weapons  ol  war  becMue, 
hopefully,  peace  will  ultimately  become 
more  diaraetciistic  of  our  times  than 
war.  Peace  is  the  goal  toward  which  we 
are  working,  and  our  industry  should  be 
preijMU^  for  a  smooth  transition  to 
peacetime  production  wlien  that  time 
comes.  Th&  conversion  can  be  part  ol 
the  move  toward  peace. 

Many  of  our  business  leaders  have  ac- 
cepted the  reality  at  preparing  for  peace 
and  are  currently  charting  a  course  that 
will  enable  them  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  private  sector. 

I  respectfully  urge  all  Industrial  lead- 
ers to  carefully  ^vjew  the  estei^  of  thdr 
dependence  upon  K'oduction  of  the  ma- 
ehines  of  war,  and  begin  to  i^an  for  pro- 
duction of  the  tools  ol  peace. 

May  that  hnw  transition  be  dose  at 
hand. 

SOVIEt  DEPORTATION  OF  BALTIC 
PEOPLES  IN  1940-41 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adcunaa- 
Imous  consent  that  tbe  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  CMr.^'MonsH]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rsooea  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  S^VAKSti  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 
There  was  no  ohiectton. 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
ond Worid  War  spelled  tragedy  to  til 
peoples  of  Bun«)e.  They  all  suffered, 
endured  privations,  and  faced  Indescrib- 
able hardships  throughout  the  war. 
But  some  peoples  suffered  more  than 
others,  and  some  are  still  suffering  even 
today  from  its  tragic  consequences.  "Ae 
Baltic  petvles  at  EsUmto.  lAtvla,  aad 
Uttiaania  were  among  the  first  vietiBU 
of  the  war,  and  unfortunatdly  thdr 
suffering  is  not  over  yet. 

These  brave  and  virtuous  people,  ever 
proud  of  thek  national  traditioos  awl 
distinct  taidWlduality,  and  always  strug- 
glkw  for  their  freedom,  had  regadntd 
their  independence  at  the  «id  of  tke 
First  Wortd  War  and  were  enjoying  thdr 
wdl-eamed  freedom  in  their  Mstonc 
homelands  imder  their  own  forms  or 
democratic  governments.  In  the  course 
of  two  decades,  during  the  intowar 
years,  they  had  succeeded  in  aoaklag 
their  respective  countries  model  <!*■*" 
racles,  and  were  enjoying  a  relatively 
prosperous  peace.  But  the  Second 
World  War  brought  on  military  invasion 
and  misfortune  which  has  become  part 
of  their  miserable  lot  for  more  than  25 
years.  , 

Early  in  the  war  tbe  Kremlin  todi  lou 
advantage  ef  the  bt*!''^""^—  of  thepee- 
ples  ot  tkKU.  oovntries  and  Inpoeed  its 
tna  wttl  upon  them.  First  the  sov^- 
ments  of  these  countries  were  forced  » 
sign  mutual  assistance  pacts  with  XM 
soviet  Utaion:  then  they  were  <»"*P^ 
to  allow  Pwtiftn  garrisons  be  statlooeo 
in  certain  strategic  plaeea  of  these  eouii- 
tries;  and  finally,  in  June  of  IMO,  tne 
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tecui^ed  these 


Red  anny  ovnrran  and 

countries.  ,     | 

Ttiese  Baltic  peoples  ware  thus  robbed 
of  their  freedom  and  ens]  Bved  by  the  Red 
army.  In  the  "••""""f  Soviet  agents 
had  Instituted  a  veritable  reign  of  toror 
throughout  these  eounfad^.  Fjitonlans, 
Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  were  arrested 
by  the  tens  of  thousands,]  piprisoned  and 
then  deported  to  Aslatw  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  tenrdr  and  arrests 
continued  until  the  Red  woy  was  forced 
out  of  these  countries  by  the  Naals  In  late 
June  ctf  1941.  In  mld-Jiiie  of  that  year. 
Just  before  their  eviction,!]bowever,  Soviet 
authoritieB  had  intensinfed  their  reign 
ct  terror,  and  in  one  niglit  akme,  on 
June  13  and  14,  many  teps  of  thousands 
of  Innocent  people  were  Urested  and  de- 
ported. AH  told,  during  the  first  year 
of  their  occupation,  Somiet  authorities 


had  deported  several  hi 
Baltic  pe<H>le8  to  distant 
parts  of  Asiatic  Russia. 

It  is  sad  and  tragic  | 
solemnly  observe  the 
terrible  event,  the  fate 
not  definitely  known,  wl 
of  that  tragedy  still  suffc 
lands  imder  Soviet 
In  paying  homage  to 
dead,  we  pray  for  the  well-being  and 
freed<xn  of  those  unhapi;^  survivors. 


thousand 
forbidding 

lat  while  we 
ersary  of  this 
victims  is 
the  survivors 
1  their  home- 
tyranny, 
'memory  of  the 


BOTTLENECK  IN 
MOl 


RTGAGE 


Mr.  HICKS.    Mr.  Spedker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  nentleman  from 
New  Twk  [Mr.  Dowl  Siay  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoao  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tei  apore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ( 4  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  obJectl<  ]  l 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Sprayer,  last  week  I 
Introduced  a  bill,  HJi.  IMOS.  This  is  to 
perfect  tlie  worcUng  of  ity  previous  Ull. 
HR.  15364.  Both  bills  u^e  aimed  at  the 
Elimination  of  unsound  (X>mi)etitl(m  for 
funds  and  to  provide  to:  ■  the  liquidity  of 
the  ocHxunerclal  bauikln;  system.  Pur- 
pose of  the  bills  U  to  eliijinate  the  bottle- 
no*  In  mortgage  moncty  that  Is  slowly 
winging  the  building  industry  to  a  near 
halt  in  some  parts  ot  tt.i  country. 

The  amendment  repreBented  by  HJt^ 
15608  occurs  in  section  2  of  the  biU,  It 
IS  Intended  to  conform  the  celling  of  a 
4^-percent  interest  rabe  on  time  de- 
posits and  savings  deposits  under  Uie 
JWeral  Reserve  Act  wltjH  the  same  ceil- 
ing designated  in  sectUih  3  of  the  bill, 
where  a  4y2-percent  ra*  Is  established 
under  the  Federal  Depoi  t  Insurance  Act 
for  insured  nonmember 


FliAQ 


THE  AMERICi 

Mr.  HICKS.    Mr.Swc 
knous  consent  that  the 
Georgia  [Mr.  OTVialI 
Jfonaita  at  this  point  in 
delude  extraneous  matter. 

Ihe  SPEAKm  pro  tetiiiMre. 
objection  to  the  rwiuesT^ 
from  Wadiiiwton? 

T^ben  was  no  objectlbi. 


,  I  ask  unan- 

:entleman  from 

extend  his 

RccoKo  and 

Is  there 
<  the  gentleman 


Mr.  omtAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  fla^  over  the  years  has  be- 
come the  supreme  and  beloved  symbol  of 
our  Nation.  Its  treedoou.  Its  ideals.  Its 
triumphs. 

On  this  day  set  aside  to  celebrate  the 
Urthday  of  Old  Glory,  it  is  aM>n9rlate 
that  I  remind  my  colleagues  of  a  bill 
pending  before  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  American  flag. 

On  April  6,  I  introduced  a  bill.  HJEl. 
14330.  to  make  it  an  equally  serious  of- 
f oise  to  desecrate  the  American  flog  as 
it  is  to  destroy  a  draft  card.  The  re- 
sponse from  the  American  public  has 
been  gratifying  with  widespread  suwort 
from  Kalamazoo.  Bfich..  tQ>  Miami.  Fla., 
and  from  Allentown,  Pa.,  to  Honolulu. 
Hawaii. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  need  to 
obtain  passage  of  such  legislation  during 
the  current  session  of  Congress.  There 
have  been  several  recent,  unfortunate 
Incidents  which  resulted  in  the  delib- 
erate desecration  of  our  flag;  yet,  there 
is  no  Federal  law  prohibiting  such  ac- 
tion outside  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Although  each  of  the  50  States  has  a 
law  protecting  the  American  flag,  there 
Is  a  wide  variance  in  the  penalties  pro- 
vided. The  maximum  penalty  tar  the 
first  offense  of  desecration  of  the  Amer- 
ican fiog  in  the  State  of  Indiana  is  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  $10.  The  State  of  Texas, 
on  the  other  hand,  provides  a  maximum 
penalty  of  25  years  Imprisonment  for  the 
same  offense. 

While  I  often  question  Federal  leglsla- 
titm  which  Infringes  on  States  rights,  I 
feel  It  Is  an  obligation  of  the  Congress  to 
provide  uniform  protection  tor  the  very 
soul  of  our  Nation. 

Tes.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  flag  is 
the  soul  of  this  Nation  reflecting  Its  proud 
heritage,  traditions,  and  freedoms. 

Bone  may  consider  my  patriotism  a  Ut 
old  fashioned,  but  I  like  to  think  of  the 
American  flag  as  a  symbol  of  hope  to  our 
flg^htlng  men  on  a  lonely  battlefield 
thousands  of  miles  from  home,  the  em- 
blem of  Uberty  to  the  patriots  of  1776, 
and  the  standard  of  strength  and  unity 
against  the  aggression  of  our  enemies. 

At  this  time  in  history,  we  can  111  afford 
to  allow  acts  of  anti-Amerlcanlsm  with- 
in our  own  country  to  go  unchecked.  A 
bUl  to  prohibit  desecration  of  our  flag  Is 
a  step  In  the  right  direction.  I  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of 
HH.  14330. 

CAMPAIGN  SPENDING 

.  Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  l^ieaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  FunxLl  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  poiht  in  the  Ricon  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempcM'e.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

Mr.  FRIEIWL.  Mr.  Bpttktr,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  sound  propoaals  for  revi- 
sions in  the  laws  on  campaign  funds  have 
received  support  from  the  Baltimore 
Sun. 

The  newspaper  says  In  an  editorial 
that  the  President  has  provided  tbe  out- 
line (^  badly  needed  changes  tn  the  nilee 


and  calls  for  actkm  as  soon  as  posslUe. 

It  makes  this  comment: 

No  one  who  looka  at  our  preaant  laws  can 
azgue  that  they  do  not  need  thorough  revl- 
aion  and  Improvement. 

A  study  by  the  Cltiaens'  Research 
P^oimdation  of  Princeton  estimates  the 
national  campaigns  of  the  major  parties 
cost  $29.2  million  In  1964.  The  Sim  cites 
this  estimate  as  an  Indication  that  the 
present  laws  and  their  limitations  are  In- 
effective. 

The  newspaper  speaks  favorably  of 
spedflc  proposals  made  by  the  President. 
I  would  like  to  make  its  opinions  avail- 
able to  my  colleagues  by  Inserting  the 
editorial  in  the  Raoon: 

CaXPAlDN   SPKNBIMa 

Federal  laws  applying  to  political  campaign 
funda  are  such  a  tangle  of  outmoded,  inef- 
fective nilea  that  it  may  be  dUBcult  for  the 
preaent  eeaalon  of  Oongreaa,  with  many  of 
tta  own  memlieia  already  engaged  in  reelec- 
tion efforte,  to  tackle  the  Job  of  reforming  and 
Buxlemlidng  them,  m  Prealdant  Johnaon  reo- 
ommended  In  a  q>eelal  meaiaga  last  week. 
But  if  new  rulee  could  not  be  am>Ued  In  tiia 
midat  of  preaent  campalgna,  they  could  be 
drafted  to  go  into  effect  next  year.  At  tbe 
leaat  a  start  should  be  made  aa  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  President  has  provided  the 
outline  of  changea  which  are  badly  needed. 

A  few  facts  about  present  laws  show  bow 
Inaffecttva  fihey  are.  A  national  committee 
can  raise  and  spend  no  more  that  gs  ndlhon 
a  year,  aooordlng  to  the  law.  Tet  a  reeent 
study,  by  the  Cltlaana'  Research  FOimdaUon 
of  Pilncaton.  catlmatea  that  the  national 
campaigns  of  ths  Bepublicans  and  Democrats 
In  1904  ooat  t29.2  million.  The  ts  mimon 
limitation  is  bypassed  through  a  multi- 
plicity of  committees.  Present  law  Ilaalta  an 
individual  contributor  to  $5,000,  but  ha  can 
make  contributions  of  that  amount  to  any 
number  of  oommlttaea.  Primary  eleottoiM 
are  not  covered  by  preaent  Federal  regula- 
tiona,  yet  they  are  an  essential  part  of  our 
political  system;  in  some  instancea  more  im- 
portant than  the  general  tfeetloaa. 

The  President  rectunmended  that  the  $3 
million  celling  be  removed,  but  that  every 
candidate,  including  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  and  every  committee  that 
aupporta  a  candidate  be  required  to  r^ort 
in  detaU  on  every  contrlbuttan  and  sijiansn 
item  over  SlOO.  He  would  eatand  ths  Psd- 
aral  law  to  primartoa.  Thase  two  proposala 
would  make  avallaUa  to  the  pobUc  a  oom- 
plata  financial  ptctura  ot  a  nattooal  oam- 
palgn,  for  exampla.  which  our  prasant  laws 
simply  do  not  provide. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  Frssldsnt  reoom- 
mended  that  memben  of  Congress  be  re- 
quired to  report  annually  aU  gifts  of  over 
$100  raostved  for  themselves  or  their  fami- 
lies. Individual  coatrlbutora  would  not  be 
permitted  to  give  more  than  $6,000  to  the 
fiampalgn  of  any  candidate.  Both  proposals 
are  excellent. 

To  facilitate  widespread  participation  by 
the  pubUc  m  the  financing  of  poUtloal  cam- 
palgna—an  objective  which  would  be  In  the 
Intersat  at  sound  poUtical  partlaa  a^^w^^  ** 
in  tbe  interest  al  tbe  pubUe— tbe  President 
recommended  that  individual  taxpayers  be 
allowed  an  Income  tax  deduction  of  up  to 
$100  for  contributions  to  any  candidate  or 
organisation  supporting  a  canrtlrtstt,  in  pri- 
mary.. Federal,  atata  or  local  electiona.  Some 
questton  may  be  raised  as  to  the  snggsatlon 
that  thU  should  be  m  addition  to  the  stand- 
ard dad  notion  for  ta^Myars  who  do  not 
Itamlaa  thatr  taturaa,  but  the  prlnelpls  of 
fbua  eooonraglag  a  greater  number  of  aaiaU 
contributiona  is  sound.  So  is  ttie  proposal 
to  allow  fund-ralsors  to  hH  souvenirs  at  up 
to  $6  ea^,  but  to  ftvMd  committees  to  raise 
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money  by  wUlng  •dTortialnc  ifMuse  In  cam- 
paign books. 

No  one  who  look*  at  our  preaent  lawa  can 
argue  that  they  do  not  need  thorough  reiTl- 
■lon  and  Improvement.  Congreaa  should  be 
encouraged  to  take  the  President's  message, 
along  with  suggestions  made  by  other  au- 
thorities, and  go  to  work. 


UJ3.  NAVAL  ACADEMY:  CLASS  OF 
1M6  GRADUATION  ADDRESS 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  extend 
his  ronailcs  at  this  point  In  the  Rccobd 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  ISr.  Speaker,  the  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  Memorial  Stadium  at  An- 
napolis, Md.,  on  Wednesday,  June  8. 1966, 
was  the  scene  of  the  impressive  gradua- 
tion ezeitdses  for  the  class  of  1966  of  the 
VS.  Naval  Academy  of  which  institu- 
tion I  am  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors. 

The  graduating  clsu«  had  868  mem- 
bers, of  which  763  were  commissioned 
as  ensigns  in  the  Navy  and  79  as  second 
lieutenants  in  the  Marine  Corps.  It  in- 
cluded some  from  foreign  countries,  who 
were  not  commissioned  in  the  UJ3.  Armed 
Forces.  All  graduates  were  awarded  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 

Rear  Adm.  Draper  L.  Kauffman. 
Supolntendent  of  the  Naval  Academy, 
presided  and  Adm.  David  L.  McDonald, 
tb«  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  made  the 
graduation  address. 

In  order  that  Admiral  McDonald's  ad- 
dress may  have  a  wider  circulation,  I 
quote  it  as  part  of  my  remarks  today. 

The  address  follows: 

Ruf Aucs  ST  AnmaAL  Davd  L.  McDonald, 
VS.  Matt,  CRixr  or  Natal  Opskatioks,  at 
THS  1008  VS.  Naval  Acaoskt  Obaduation 
CBBntONns,  Aknapous,  Mo.,  Jum  8,  1968 
Thank  you  Admiral  Kauffman. 
XNsttngulahsd  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, and  more  specifically,  mnnbers  of  the 
graduating  class. 

Today  really  belongs  to  you  of  this  grad- 
uating class  of  1966 — and  to  mel  Pot  the 
last  four  years— In  some  ways  pwhaps  a  Tsry 
long  four  years — you  bSTs  looked  forward 
to  this  day  with  eager  anticipation.  It  Is 
the  culmination  of  your  desire  to  become 
commissioned  officers  In  the  United  States 
MaTy.  But  gentlemen,  I  have  been  waiting 
for  over  40  years  for  such  an  occasion  as 
this  and  please  belleTe  me  when  I  say  to 
you  that  my  happiness  In  being  afforded 
tba  distinguished  honor  of  '"^^"g  this 
gradtiatlad  address  equals  the  happiness  that 
you  enjoy. 

In  seeking  subject  matter  for  this  talk, 
I  haTS  reviewed  graduation  addresses  given 
hera  (ram  the  time  of  the  first  one  I  myself 
beard.  That  was  in  1935;  the  speaker  wss 
the  then  President  CooUdge  and  his  theme 
was  peace — and  how  we  should  strive  to  at- 
tain It. 

Others  speaking  here  have  predicted  the 
future:  many  haTs  dealt  with  the  present— 
sometlmss  ^orylng  In  the  adTanoas  oT  the 
NaTy,  and  other  times  bemoaning  the  lack 
of  appreciation  of  our  needs.  But  In  almost 
STery  address  reference  has  been  made  to 
certain  basic  principles  that  seemingly  narer 
change. 

Today— I  would  Uke  to  outline  briefly  for 
you  a  few  of  these  basic  facts,  which  seem- 


ingly never  change;  things  which  I  think 
wlU  be  Important  and  helpful  to  you  as  you 
proceed  along  your  chosen  career.  I  might 
say,  at  this  point,  that  my  remarks  will  be 
equally  aj^llcable  to  those  of  you  who  hsTC 
elected  to  be  commissioned  In  other  than  the 
MaTy.  And  gentlemen — when  I  say  that  I 
propose  to  outline  these  few  basic  facts 
briefly,  I  mean  briefly.  Although  I,  as  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  do  Issue  quite  a 
few  orders,  I  stlU  take  orders  also — Including 
some  from  my  wife.  She  has  made  It  Tery 
plain  to  me  that  those  of  you  who  are  anx- 
iously waiting  for  diplomas  and  for  commis- 
sions simply  aren't  In  the  mood  to  listen  to 
a  long-winded  speaker,  and  thus,  I  should 
keep  my  remarks  brief.    I  shall. 

In  a  Tery  few  minutes  your  fovir  years  of 
labors  here  will  find  their  fruition  In  two 
pieces  of  parchment  which  will  be  delivered 
to  you — ^your  diploma,  which  formally  certi- 
fies what  you  have  done,  and  your  commis- 
sion, which  Is  an  Indication  of  what  you  are 
expected  to  do. 

If  perchance  you  feel  that  you  are  basard- 
Ing  much  In  surrendering  something  of  your 
liberty  to  the  demands  of  your  unknown 
profession,  consider  the  hazards  to  the  na- 
tion which  may  arise  because  It  is  placing 
its  destiny  In  no  small  degree  in  your  hands. 
Have  you  really  done  anything  which  Justi- 
fies the  Oovemment  in  this  expression  of  Its 
great  confidence?  In  congratulating  you 
then,  upon  the  completion  of  your  course,  I 
wish  to  emphasize  not  so  much  your  own 
personal  accomplishment  in  your  work  at  the 
Naval  Academy — as  the  opportunity  that 
yotv  Oovemntent  now  places  before  you  as 
a  result  of  your  successful  work  here. 

I  wonder  If  you  really  realize  the  tremen- 
doxis  faith  which  your  Oovemment  has  In 
you?  The  commission  which  will  be  offered 
to  you  today  states  that  in  you  Is  reposed 
special  trust  and  confidence  In  your  patriot- 
ism, valour,  fldeUty  and  abilities.  Accept- 
ance of  this  commission  offers  to  you  an 
entire  career  In  your  chosen  profession  with- 
out the  need  to  be  re-elected,  or  even  re- 
appointed. Tills  Is  an  honor  and  a  con- 
fidence that  few  in  this  world  ever  haTS  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy.  But  here  I  empbaslae 
the  word  "opportunity,"  because  the  path 
you  are  about  to  embark  upon  la  literally 
strewn  with  rocks  and  shoals  upon  which  It 
is  all  too  easy  for  yotir  career  to  founder. 
Taking  adTantage  of  this  great  opportunity 
which  is  now  yours  means  preparing  yourself 
In  every  possible  way  for  the  effective  dis- 
charge of  tbe  many  and  Tarled  responsi- 
bilities which  wlU  be  placed  upon  you  by 
virtue  of  this  special  trust  and  confidence 
which  Is  soon  to  be  placed  In  you. 

During  your  course  here  you  have  been 
largely  run  through  the  same  mold.  It  Is 
this  common  denominator  found  In  the 
graduates  of  this  Academy  which  makes  It 
possible  for  us  better  to  cultlTste  and  de- 
Telop  experience  In  a  Tartety  of  sltiiations 
and  commands.  Here  within  these  walls 
there  exists  a  sense  of  tlmelessness — a  thing 
we  call  tradition — the  tradition  of  the  sea 
and  of  ships;  the  tradition  of  Talour  and  of 
serTloe  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  any 
naTal  training  worth  Its  salt.  NaTal  history 
and  the  traditions  and  experiences  arising 
therefrom  are  facts  and  cannot  be  changed 
or  disputed.  Many  of  these  experiences  and 
traditions  hsTs  not  only  been  carrte<^  down 
by  word  of  mouth,  but  they  have  also  been 
embodied  In  laws  and  rules  and  regulations. 
To  a  considerable  degree.  It  is  because  of 
these  experiences  and  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  put  Into  tangible,  concrete  form 
that  It  la  poaalble  for  oOcers  to  relieve  one 
another  and  to  carry  on  the  woA  so  easUy 
without  a  break  or  letdown  In  eSdenoy. 
Many  of  these  experiences  you  will  find  to  be 
your  bedrock  foundation  In  the  decision- 
making process  when  the  chips  are  down  and 
there  is  no  time  for  a  study  or  an  analytical 


reTlew  before  an  enemy  may  bxn  rendered 
you  Impotent. 

However,  do  not  let  yourself  be  stifled  by 
custom  or  tradition  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
expand  from  this  pattern  to  which  you  haTs 
been  molded  wheneTer  you  oonalder  It  wlss 
so  to  do. 

Always  remember  that  upon  graduatioa 
from  the  Naval  Academy  your  education  hsa 
only  begim.  Now — somewhat  in  oontrast  to 
the  regimentation  which  I  belleTe  Is  so  de- 
sirable here  at  the  Naval  Academy,  you  will 
have  ample  material  and  opportunities  upon 
which  to  expend  yoxir  best  mental  efforts; 
opportunities — ample  opportunities — ^for  the 
exercise  ot  all  your  faculties.  This  will  not 
only  be  done  by  the  ordinary  operations  of 
the  Navy  Itself,  but  by  the  special  advanced 
and  postgraduate  courses  which  are  open  to 
you  In  scientific  Unes  and  In  the  several  war 
college  courses  in  the  national  problems  of 
strategy  and  tactics. 

There  probably  have  been  days  when  the 
officers  of  the  Navy  might  have  thought  that 
they  were  in  danger  of  mental  and  spiritual 
deterioration  in  peacetime  because  there  wss 
not  enough  active  work  to  occupy  the 
splendid  mental  equipment  with  which  they 
entered  the  service.  Such  Is  certainly  not 
the  present  situation. 

Lees  than  10  per  cent  of  the  officers  en- 
tering the  Navy  today  are  graduates  of  this 
-Academy.  Many  of  the  other  90  percent 
have  never  Intended  to  make  the  Navy  s 
career.  They  have  always  had  other  objec- 
tives In  life.  However,  they  have  agreed  to 
spend  a  certain  nimiber  of  years  in  the  Navy 
because  they  feel  It  Is  not  only  their  duty, 
but  also  because  they  know  tha^by  so 
doing,  they  will  better  prepare  thAiselves 
for  the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities 
should  It  become  necessary  at  some  future 
time  for  them  to  be  called  to  the  colon. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  must  assume  that  you 
who  have  come  to  the  Naval  Academy  have 
done  so  because  you  wanted  to  become  naval 
officers.  TbMB,  you  have  chosen  the  life  of 
a  naval  officer  as  your  profession.  You  are, 
therefore,  about  to  become  a  professional 
fighting  man.  Never  forget  It.  As  such  you 
must  know  and  keep  ever  In  mind  ttit  ulti- 
mate objective  of  the  Navy — the  real  reason 
for  a  Navy — and  that  is  victory  at  se»— when- 
ever It  becomes  necessary.  And  Tlctorles  at 
sea  are  won  only  by  men  who  know  how  to 
fight  ah^  and  i^anes  at  sea.  With  this  In 
mind  you  should  realize  that  this  prof  eadon 
upon  which  you  are  about  to  nnbaA  Is  dUB- 
cxilt  and  demanding  beyond  measure  because 
failures  become  Tery  permanent  In  defeat. 
There  can  be  no  meaningful  second  prise, 
also-rans,  or  even  honorable  mention  awards 
after  military  actions. 

Some  of  you  won't  command  units  at  sea 
because  you  have  already  decided  to  become 
specialists  In  our  NaTy.  Others  will  un- 
doubtedly make  a  similar  decision  later.  Let 
there  be  no  doubt  In  your  minds  concern- 
ing our  needs  in  these  areas  either.  Today— 
perhaps  more  than  OTor  before  In  the  history 
at  our  NaTy — ^we  need  highly  trained  techni- 
cians, efficiency  experts,  managers  and  the 
like.  Although  Tlctorles  cannot  be  won  by 
Incompetent  commanders.  It  is  eqtially  es- 
sential that  competent  commanders  be  pro- 
Tided  with  adequate  material  means.  Officers 
with  indlTldual  specialised  qualifications  are 
absolutely  SMenttal  In  this  day  of  highly 
sophisticated  and  Tery  expensive  weapons 
systems.  And  even  those  of  you  who  do  not 
become  specialists  In  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  will,  by  virtue  of  your  future  opera- 
tional assignments — and  formal  studies — be- 
come at  least  semi -experts  In  one  or  more 
particular  fields. 

But  whether  we  be  operators,  teohniolana, 
managers,  or  whatever,  let's  always  remem- 
ber that  the  NaTy  U  In  many  respeota  unique. 
We  ooneelTC,  design,  dsrelop.  construct  and 
operate  Tartous  types  oC  units— which  taksn 
aU  together^-constltute  ths  equlTSlent  of  • 
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vaft  industrial  em.ptr«.  Tafej  cnn  la  not  a 
))ttalness  In  the  narroiw  senMa  of  the  word. 
It  is  a  profession,  and  for  you — a  career. 
Even  though  we  must  assuredly  embrace. 
whenever  and  wherever  practical,  those  man- 
agerial actions  wMuii  will  beat  ensure  maxl- 
Quim  efficiency,  dont  f orgat  toe  need  to  keep 
in  mind  certain  unique  ftatuiM»  of  our  estab- 
uihment.  We  oaanot  hire  ana  fire  as  Is  done 
in  many  bualnssaes.  For  InstMW  we  cannot 
acquire  a  better  expert  In  unucnm  from  an- 
other similar  buaineas  becauss  there  Is  no 
ilmllar  business — our  oountrM  has  otUy  one 
Navy.  We  cannot  summarilT  dismiss  our 
adequate  but  less  competent  performers — 
wUly-nUly — ^because  there  ■  no  pool  of 
proper  talent  tioca  which  In  flU  the  void 
tttat  would  be  thus  created. 

This  means  that  yoo  and  I  tnust  not  only 
4rlve  for  superlcr  competency  ourselTes,  but 
we  must  lead  and  guide  andl  teach  In  order 
b^ter  to  provide  our  Navy  ^th  the  com- 
petence It  requires.  It  meaiis  also  that  we 
most  have  patience  and  ui  4erstandlng  so 
that  we  may  help  our  less  outstanding  per- 
Monel  to  glTs  at  least  all  tli^  ara  ci4>able 
of  giving  cTen  If  It  Is  less  tana  what  might 
bs  desired. 

Throughout  your  career,  tfemember  that 
the  one  thing  a  successful  military  cooa- 
msnder  must  always  be  captple  of  exercis- 
ing is  leadership.  In  splto  of  the  great 
IKograes  which  we've  made  ik  the  tachno- 
koglesl  srena,  men  are  still  r  lautred  to  light 
our  ships  and  otir  plants,  am  iTgentlemen.  In 
time  of  conflict  whan  ttie  gua  a  ara  firing,  you 
dont  manage  men.  you  lead  t  oem  or  else  you 
km. 

Although  fre  talked  almostlentirely  about 
your  role  as  military  men,  keep  In  mind 
that  the  real  profession  of  ev  b^  American  Is 
dtisenshlp.  Tlius,  you  bava  ii  common  bond 
with  those  ootslde  the  mUtlkry  and  I  orgs 
yoQ  to  develop  the  eloaasi  posslUa  relatlan- 
(iilps  with  the  ciTiUan  eoaoiinanlty  whersTsr 
you  may  be.  Tou.  aa  a  put  Qo  serTant,  are 
Uisli  employee  and  you — beti  4r  than  anyone 
else— can  oonTlnce  them  of  tfie  oorrectnees 
of  their  investment.  ' 

Just  one  final  thooght.  Atj  you  grow  older 
sad  acquire  Increased  rank,  you  will  some- 
times be  referred  to  as  elthei|  the  brass  or  as 
brass  hats.  But  remember,^  It's  not  brass 
that's  on  your  slesTes  or  oii  lyour  shoxilder 
lioards— It^  gold— and  K  U  |  meaningful— 
extremely  meanfngfol.  Toa  and  I  are 
VDuehssfed  the  most  Impoitant  national 
trust  which  It  is  wlthla  oar  epuntry^  power 
to  give  and  we  both — ^you  ud  I— came  to 
this  Academy  to  learn  how  u  {discharge  that 
trvst.  Tvw  In  OoTenunent  ca|i  claim  such  a 
dl*tlnetlon.  But  yon  in  tarn  ^nst  adhere 
Bsten  to  this — ^you  must  adhwe  to  the  hlgb- 
■t  code  of  moral  ethics,  to  pdmonal  Integrity 
vUch  knows  no  boonda,  toloompaaslon  for 
tlUM  less  fortunate,  to  leademhlp  by  esam- 
Ple,  to  loyalty  and  to  a  love  of  count^  which 
win  never  take  second  plac*  to  IndlTldual 
dedres.  I  wish  you  smooth ikalllng  gsntte- 
»«»  as  you  embark  upon  ythnX  Is  tmquea- 
tiooahly  (Hie  of  the  moat  neo  dsary  careers  in 
oar  country  and  one  which  ^n  IM  one  oC 
«•  most  satisfying. 


THEODORE  FRANCI  -j  QREEIf 

Mr.HICKS.  Mr.8peak!^,Iaskunaa- 
raooa  ccnisent  that  the  gciitleman  from 
Rnode  Island  [Mr.  8t  Obd  imr]  may  ex- 
^d  his  remarks  at  this  Ipalnt  tn  the 
Rnou  and  include  eztraiiBoua  matter. 

Tte  SPEAKER  pro  temji&e.  Is  then 
<J^«^totlieteqiueeiof  the  gentleman 
fcoB  Washingtoot  | 

2™«»  was  no  objection 
tv"- f  0«RMA1N.  Mr  jSpeaker.  it  la 
^^ough  the  lives  of  great!  tnen  that  the 
acocHnpUshments  of  our  iknes  are  vlv- 
wiy  portrayed.   One  of  tt  eae  great  men 


la  tte  late  Senator  taaa  Rhode  Island. 
Theodoce  Frands  Qreen. 

This  exiltiordinary  man,  whose  voice 
was  heard  In  the  Congress  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  dedicated  his  entire 
adult  Ufe  to  public  service  and  the  l>et- 
termetit  of  mankind. 

The  exemplary  accomplishments  em- 
bodied in  the  life  of  this  great  man  serve 
as  an  inspiration  and  guidtng  light  for 
all  of  us  and  I  think  it  important  that  we 
memorialize  these  accomplishments  In 
as  many  ways  as  possllrfe  for  our  own 
ben^t  and  that  of  future  generations. 

One  of  the  many  accomplishments  of 
Senator  Oreen  was  the  establishment  of 
a  veterans'  hospital  in  Rhode  Island. 
This  came  as  a  result  ot  over  10  years  of 
persistent  effort  on  the  Senator's  part. 

This  project  was  one  of  the  first  under- 
taken by  Senator  Oreen  after  taking 
office  in  1937.  After  noting  that  Rhode 
Island  was  one  of  two  States  which  did 
not  have  a  veterans'  hospital,  the  Sen- 
ator introduced  a  blU  to  obtain  a  vet- 
erans' hospital  for  Rhode  Island. 

His  efforts  met  with  considerable  op- 
position from  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstra- 
tkm  in  Boston  due  to  regional  aqpeets  of 
the  Administration's  pohcy. 

In  1941,  an  announoeoaent  was  made 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  that  a 
veterans'  hospital  would  be  built  In  West 
Roxbury,  Mass.  llw  close  proximity  of 
this  hospital  and  the  availability  of  the 
hospital  At  the  Newport  Naval  Station 
served  to  meet  the  demands  of  veterans 
in  Rhode  Island,  it  was  argued. 

Realising  that  his  sole  efforts  were  In- 
adequate In  persuading  tbe  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration of  the  need  of  a  veterans' 
hospital  bi  Rhode  Isfamd,  the  Senativ 
sought  and  gained  the  asslstanoe  of 
President  Franlciln  D.  Roosevelt,  vrtio 
used  his  direct  Inflnenee  with  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  in  1944  to  turn  a 
more  receptive  ear  to  the  Senator  fmn 
Rhode  Island.  In  August  of  that  same 
year,  1944.  Senator  Green  received  word 
that  a  veterans'  hoiiMal  would  be  estab- 
lished in  Rhode  Island. 

Thus  In  1948,  11  yean  after  Senator 
Oreen  began  his  kody  and  cdurageous 
fight,  a  veterans'  hoqiltal  was  opened  at 
Davis  Pa>k  on  land  ^ven  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  city  of  Providence. 

When  this  hospital  was  dedicated  on 
September  2.  1949,  it  should  rightfully 
havet)een  named  after  Itieodote  Ftands 
Green,  whose  perseverance  made  it  all 
poastMe.  However,  as  we  so  often  do  In 
the  Tvab  (rf  life,  we  failed  to  render  due 
recognition  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at  this  time  in  an 
effort  to  gain  recognition  for  the  vital 
oontributkma  made  br  tlie  late  Senator 
Green  in  the  establishment  of  ttiis  ho^il- 
tal  and  to  furttier  memoriaUie  the  ac- 
compHshmente  of  ttiia  great  man. 
Thoiefote,  I  would  at  this  time  Ittce  to 
introduce  a  biU  to  designate  the  veterans' 
hospital  In  Providence,  RJ..  as  the 
"Theodore  Francis  Qreen  Memo;;^  Hos- 
pital."          

THE   BALTIC   STATES:    A   TIUBUTB 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  BskAker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  RooinoI  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccqbo 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

file  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obieetlon  to  tl>e  request  of  the  gentlemazf 
from  Washington? 

lliere  was  no  obJectl<m. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  I^peaker,  In  this 
day  when  we  can  plainly  see  many,  many 
peoples  enduring  severe  privations  and 
sacrificing  their  very  lives  in  the  strug- 
gle to  estaUish  their  national  Independ- 
ence for  the  first  time,  we  must  some- 
times pause  to  remind  ourselves  of  those 
nations  who  never  appear  in  the  forums 
of  the  world.  FV>r  the  Baltic  States  of 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  EsUmic,  freedom 
is  not  only  a  dream  for  the  future,  it  is 
a  mtxaory  from  their  past.  Iti^  have 
tasted  the  liberty  that  we  in  America 
enjoy  so  fully — and  they  have  lost  it. 
Today,  as  for  the  past  20  years,  these 
proud  peoples  hover  in  the  shadow  world 
of  anonymity  imposed  upon  them  by 
their  ruthless  Soviet  conquerors. 

It  was  not  always  that  way.  Once 
these  fertile  territories  twionged  to  their 
rightful  owners,  the  people  who  wwe 
bom  to  them  and  worked  on  them.  Back 
in  1918,  they  proclaimed  their  independ- 
ence from  the  Russian  czar  and  eventu- 
ally took  their  plaees  alongside  all  ttie 
other  independent  nations  <rf  the  world. 
This  position,  wfaldi  we  in  Aoapriea  cher- 
ish above  all  things,  was  not  to  l>e  easily 
defensible,  however,  for  countries  of 
modest  siae  compared  to  the  neighbc»ing 
giants  of  Germany  arxl  Russia.  As 
World  War  n  approa^ed.  they  formed 
secret  agreements  which  sectlooed  off 
the-Baltics  as  part  of  the  Soviet  sphere 
of  tnfiuenoe.  By  1939,  Russia  liad  im- 
posed the  unwanted  restrietions  of  paets 
ot  mutual  asslstanoe  upon  the  failing 
countries. 

In  the  fall  of  1940  an  pretenses  of  re- 
qteet  for  their  declared  neutevlltj  were 
dropped,  and  Soviet  troc^K  Invaded  their 
borders. 

Murders  and  deportations — attempts 
to  purgti  the  national  spirit  from  these 
people — were  accompanied  tor  the  trans- 
planting of  thousands  of  loyal  Soviets 
onto  Baltic  soil.  Those  who  e8Ci4>ed  to 
freedom  were  the  few;  the  many  were 
denied  their  cultural  heritage  and  their 
hard-won  liberty  and  were  forced  to 
bend  under  the  iron  hand  ot  eommnnli. 

But  deportations  win  not  take  the 
homeland  ftom  the  heuts  of  a  people, 
and  mmilera  wOl  only  stoice  the  fires  of 
hatred  for  their  oppnmon.  To  those  of 
the  Baltic  Statea.  who  labor  far  from 
their  homes  in  misery  ^d  fear,  we  arast 
teafflrm  oiir  tiei  as  fellow  lovers  erf 
liberty,  llieir  spfait  and  their  hope 
must  remain  aUve  so  that  one  day  they 
will  uiain  have  the  independence  tb^ 
once  enjoyed. 


TARAS  8HSVGHENKO 

Mr.  HICKS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  man- 
imous  oonsent  that  Vbt  gentleman  from^ 
Connectiettt  [Mr.  OiauoI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoaa 
and  indude  extraneous  matter. 

■me  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ik  then 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frcon  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  men 
around  the  world  tbe  name  "America" 
has  often  been  Invoked  aa  a  aooroe  (rf  In- 
miration  for  those  who  aqilre  to  the 
right  to  live  aa  freemen  directing  their 
own  destiny.  Freedom  Is  a  revolutionary 
Idea — one  which  Americans  cherish  as 
part  of  their  heritage.  But  to  those  who 
would  apeak  o<  revolution  alone,  freedom 
Is  Incompatible  because  It  strikes  fear  In 
their  hearts  of  what  they  dare  not  give 
credence  to  In  their  thoughts. 

America,  throughout  Its  history,  has 
had  many  friends  and  followers.  Men 
h*ve  pointed  to  this  land  and  Its  aooom- 
jdlshments  as  an  examine  of  what  free- 
men can  do  because  they  refuse  to  be 
subdued  by  tyranny.  Such  a  man,  such 
a  friend,  was  Taras  Shevchenko,  Ukrain- 
ian poet  and  friend  of  freedom— 1814-43. 
Shevchenko  was  a  romantic  who  glori- 
fied the  lost  freedom  and  statehood  of 
the  Ukraine  after  It  was  brought  under 
the  qDhere  of  Russian  d(anlnatlon. 
Through  his  wcMks.  he  fostered  revolu- 
tionary Ideas  against  Russian  political 
and  social  dominance.  The  price  he  paid 
for  acting  as  a  freeman  was  10  years  of 
f<Hved  military  service  under  orders  of 
Emperor  Tsar  Nicholas  I.  Between  1847 
and  1857,  he  was  forbidden  to  write.  He 
was  released,  after  that  period,  a  broken 
man  soon  to  die,  by  Alexander  n.  But 
hts  Ideas  lived  and  continue  to  live,  be- 
cause they  spoke  the  truth. 

In  Jime  1964,  a  statue  honoring  the 
Ukrainian  poet  and  authorized  by  the 
seth  Congress,  was  dedicated  here  In 
Washington. 

As  further  recognition  of  Taras  Shev- 
chenko's  contribution  to  man's  right  to 
Uve  In  freedom  and  social  Justice  and 
ttx  the  friendship  he  openly  displayed 
for  America.  I  Introduce  a  Joint  resolu- 
tl<»  to  provide  for  a  captive  nations  free- 
dom series  of  postage  stamps  In  honor 
of  national  heroes  of  freedom,  commenc- 
ing with  a  Taras  Shevchenko  freedcm 
stamp. 

TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  L.  MENDEL 
RIVERS 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KxoohI  may  atend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Ricord  and 
Include  eztraneoiis  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  obJectlMi. 

Mr.  KEOOH.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  Join  In  paying  tribute  to  a  great 
man.  Representative,  and  chairman,  Hon. 
li.  MxxoBL  Rivns.  I  have  known  from 
long  experience  that  no  problem  of  any 
fellow  Member  Is  too  small  to  arouse  his 
fulsome  and  careful  consideration.  We 
In  the  city  of  New  York  have  been  In- 
debted to  him  over  a  long  period  of  time 
for  his  cooperation  In  the  vital  matters 
of  national  defense  that  have  affected 
the  Interests  of  the  dty  and  State  of  New 
York  and  of  the  country.  I  Join  with 
his  many  devoted  friends  In  wishing  him 
many  years  of  continued  useful  and  con- 
structive legislative  service. 


RECOONmON  OF  EASTERN  OR- 
THODOX CHURCH  AS  A  MAJOR 
FAITH 

Mr.mCKS.  Mr.J^eaker.Iaskurum- 
imous  ocmsent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  CuLvnl  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rscord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectlcm  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CX7LVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  a  resolution  n^ilch  would 
provide  formal  recognition  by  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church  as  a  major  religious  faith. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  automati- 
cally refers  to  "the  3  great  religious 
faiths"— Protestants.  Catholics,  and 
Jews.  Yet  according  to  the  1965  Year- 
book of  American  Churches,  there  are 
today  in  the  United  States  more  than 
3  million  members  of  the  Orthodox 
Church.  And  since  most  Orthodox 
churches  count  as  members  only  adults 
who  are  heads  of  households.  It  can  be 
safely  assumed  that — ^wlth  women  and 
children  included— the  total  Is  probably 
well  over  6  million. 

According  to  this  same  Yearbook, 
there  are  5,585.000  members  of  the  Jew- 
ish community,  44,874,371  Roman  Cath- 
olics, and  66.854,200  Protestants  In  the 
United  States. 

The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  now  use  the 
letters  "EO"  on  dog  tags  to  Identify  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Christians.  A  rep- 
resentative of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
faith  has  been  Invited  to  participate  In 
recent  Presidential  inauguration  cere- 
monies. And  the  legislatures  of  at  least 
half  of  the  States  have  enacted  resolu- 
tions oflBclally  recognizing  Orthodoxy  as 
a  fourth  major  faith. 

The  resolution  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced will  reqxilre  that  all  references  by 
Federal  agencies  to  major  faiths  Include 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  I  urge 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  act  Im- 
mediately to  give  full  and  proper  recog- 
nition to  the  Orthodox  Christians  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  already  In  fact — 
if  not  in  form — a  major  faith  In  our 
NaUon.        

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Idr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous oMisent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Jacobs]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Ricors  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman 
from  Washin{,-ton? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, June  14, 1  was  present  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  while  S.  2950,  the  Defense 
Procurement  Act  of  1966.  was  bdng  de- 
bated. 

However,  due  to  extremely  Important 
business  in  my  home  district,  I  had  to 
leave  before  a  vote  was  taken  on  this 
matto". 


I  heartily  suwort  tlie  Defense  Pro- 
euremmt  Act  of  1966. 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 


"IS  PATRIOTISM  OUT  OF  DATE?" 
Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  MoKLLERl  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoio  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gmtleman 
from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  U  has 
been  my  privilege  ever  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  to  sponsor  an 
essay  contest  for  the  high  school  seniors 
In  the  10th  District  of  Ohio  and  to  desig- 
nate a  winner  from  each  county  to  be 
my  guest  for  a  week  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

During  this  week,  11  outstanding  high 
school  graduates  of  my  district  are  here 
in  Washington  to  learn  more  about  the 
activities  of  their  Congressman,  see  the 
working  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  at 
close  range,  visit  the  historic  sights  in 
and  around  Washington,  meet  distin- 
guished leaders  in  Oovemment,  and  in 
general  gain  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

I  am  proud  of  these  young  men  and 
women,  and  am  pleased  to  submit  their 
winning  essays  for  the  Record.  They 
were  asked  to  write  on  the  theme:  "la 
Patriotism  Out  of  Date?"  Their  answers 
speak  mightily  for  themselves.  I  com- 
mend them  to  your  reading.  They  give 
lis  all  much  encouragement  for  the  future 
welfare  of  our  country. 

"I8  PATBionsif  Out  or  Datb?" 

(By  Greg  Prakas,  Athena  Oouatj. 

Athena  High  School) 

Patriotism  ...  a  word  which,  when  spoken. 

possesses  a  quaUty  all  Its  own;  wheu  written, 

flows  freely:  a  word  that  has  meant  so  much 

to  so  many  for  so  long. 

How  old  Is  this  force,  patriotism?  Did  It 
originate  with  the  "shot  heard  'round  ths 
♦orld  In  1776"?  Did  the  English  claim  Its 
origin  when  they  defeated  the  Spanish 
Armada  after  banding  together?  Or  did  It 
begin  with  the  caveman  as  he  protected  the 
small  groups  In  which  he  Uved?  The  origin 
of  the  word  la  not  so  UnpcH-tant  aa  Its  mean- 
ing to  us. 

What  Is  patriotism?  A  third-grader  once 
answered,  "It's  that  'funny  feeling*  that 
comes  up  my  back  when  they  play  that  ioftt 
at  a  football  game."  And  who  could  have 
given  a  better  answer  to  this  question?  That 
"funny  feeling"  . . .  that  song  . .  .  the  Liberty 
BeU  ...  the  voice  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy  .  .  .  theae  are  true  examples  of 
patriotism. 

But  oftentlmea  today,  we  shy  away  from 
showing  our  patriotism.  We  do  love  our 
coimtry.  yet  we  dare  not  sing  the  N»*lofJ^ 
Anthem  too  loudly— If  at  all— In  a  crowd. 
And,  of  coTirse,  we  realize  what  a  wonderful 
Institution  democracy  is,  but  we  hesitate  to 
display  oxir  flag  on  Independence  Day  "e- 
eause  "no  one  else  doee  It." 

The  maimer  In  which  Americana  l>«n^ 
today  causes  many  to  ask  the  question:  •*■ 
patriotism  out  of  date?"  Haa  patrtotlam  gcma 
out  of  style  like  long  sklrta.  the  Jltttfbmf 
and  «louble-braastMl  sultsf 
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a*  "la  vogue"  to 
"  Qlve  ma  liberty  or 


ridiculed  for  aay- 


Would  Patrick  Henry 
stand  up  today  and  cry. 
give  me  death"? 

Would  Nathan  Hale  b^ 
Ing,  "I  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give 
for  my  country"?  , 

Waa  John  Kennedy  labeled  "out  ot  date" 
when  he  suggeated,  "Ask  ^pt  what  your  coun- 
try can  do  for  you;  ask  Wbat  you  can  do  for 
your  country"?  i 

Patriotism  U  the  guldug  light  which  haa 
led  countleaa  Americana  |t>  die  In  defense  of 
their  fatherland  and  ita  Udeala.  Who  would 
dare  to  call  these  dead  aolilera  "out  of  date"? 

No.  Patriotism  la  nor  out  of  date.  Aa 
long  aa  Americana  defe^  freedom  In  the 
name  of  theae  United  ;3tatea.  aa  long  aa 
"Old  Olory"  fluttera  In  tt}e  wind,  aa  l(Mig  aa 
that  "ftumy  feeling"  eUihba  up  our  backs. 
patriotism  wlU  Uve.  I 

"I  hope  to  find  my  country  in  the  right; 
however.  I  will  stand  by  her,  right  or  wrong." 
'  John  Crittenden 


~T 


"la  Patriotism  OtW  ot  Datb?" 
(By  Linda  QraybUl,  Pslrfleld  County. 
Lancaster  Hlgl^jSohool) 
CknA  haa  a  red  hat 
anymore.    This  hat  la  J 
a  basic  dealgn  that  la 


it  ahe  doeant  wear 

like  new  and  haa 

ya  in  atyle,  but 


era 


because  her  friends  all  have  new  hats  this 

on  her  doaet 
dust, 
which  no  longer 


season,   Carol  haa  left 
shelf,  forgotten  and  col 

In  our  aoclety  the 
have  any  degree  of  utUlt^  we  regard  as  out 
of  date.  They  may  be  In  Excellent  condition, 
but  because  of  trends  anj4  of  social  pressure. 
we  ignore  or  discard  them.  So  It  Is  with 
patriotism.  Looking  objectively  at  many 
American  citizens,  one  might  say  that  their 
failure  to  vote  regxilarly,  their  Ignorance  of 
the  candidates  for  office,  along  with  a  notice- 
able lack  of  Interest  In  civic  and  commimlty 
affairs  show  that  they  have  put  patriotism 
on  a  shelf  to  gather  dust.  These  same  people, 
when  faced  with  the  cotamunlst  threat,  sit 
back  In  their  comfortablJBL  secure  home*  and 
think  that  communlsmlyrlll  never  conquer 
them.  If  this  feeling  of  false  security  ever 
prevails,  the  day  could  come  when  the  United 
States  would  stand  alone  to  face  a  com- 
munist world. 

In  contrast  to  this  iiathetlo  group,  we 
have  the  active  dlsaentwtt  who.  In  the  name 
of  patriotism,  bum  thfv  draft  carda  and 
picket  the  Capitol  wltit  anti-government 
alogans.  FoUowlng  cloedy  in  their  footatepa 
are  the  misinformed  o 
riot  and  demonstrate  f< 
rights  of  communists 
other  groups  who  are  si 
eminent  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  Is  dlfllcvat  to  say  which  creates  the  greater 
problem,  complacency  or  radicalism. 

These  people,  however,  are  not  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Americans.  :  Uany  other  cltlsena 
In  this  country  are  rising  to  pieet  the  de- 
mands of  patriotism.  litMnj  serve  in  the 
flelda  of  law.  polltlca,  a^  social  work.  By 
joining  the  Peace  Corpse  yoimg  people  show 
their  earnest  desire  to  serve  the  United 
States  by  helping  less  rbrtimate  countries. 
Vast  numbers  of  young  ta^en  are  enllatlng  tn 
the  armed  services,  km 
l»»ve  to  give  their  Uvea 
communism.  Through 
▼laion,  mlUlons  of  Amer: 
<tf  our  astronauts  and 
in  our  nation's 
people  realize  that  patrti 
"old  hat".  They  love  their  country  and  are 
wuung  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  It. 
Tnese  people  may  not  kave  flags  avidly  or 
Shout  slogans  patriotlcaiy,  but  because  of 
mwr  great  sense  of  pride  in  and  loyalty  to 
tnelr  country,  they  would  be  the  first  to 
jwn  sir  Walter  Scott  who  said,  "Breathes 
ttere  the  man.  with  soul  so  dead,  who  never 
to  hunself  hath  said,  nis  la  my  own.  my 
hatlvelandl"  "^ 


Mege  atudents  who 
the  constitutional 
for  the  rights  ot 
verslve  to  the  gov- 


tbat  they  may 
stop  the  spread  of 
medium  of  tele- 
watch  the  feats 
il  a  surge  of  pride 
'llshments.     These 
:lsm  never  becomes 


*TS  PaXaiOTBM  OOT  OV  DATS?" 

(By  Danny  OUmcre,  Oallla  County,  OalUa 
Academy  High  School) 

la  patriotlam  out  of  date?  Thla  la  a  quea- 
ttoa  many  Americana  have  been  asking  them- 
ativea.  e^MdaUy  In  tbe  laat  few  mmtba. 
We  have  aeen  protest  marches  on  college  cam- 
puaes  aU  over  the  country.  Marches  proteat- 
Ing  our  government  Vietnam  poUcy,  marohea 
protesting  racial  segregation,  marches  pro- 
teatlng  the  li>creaaed  draft  quota,  and 
marches  proteatlng  anything  and  everything 
our  government  does.  It  Is  true  that  some 
of  these  protests  are  Justified,  but  for  the 
most  part  theee  protests  are  Just  trying  to 
get  the  government  to  do  away  wltA  some- 
thing theee  minority  groups  are  against. 

If  a  person  from  a  foreign  country  were 
to  come  to  the  United  States  and  hear  of 
these  protest  marchee  and  demonstrations, 
hla  first  impression  would  be  that  aU  Ameri- 
cana are  hypocritea  and  that  patriotlam  in 
the  United  States  Is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  thla  aame  visitor  to 
our  country  were  to  sit  In  on  a  seaslon  of 
Congress  and  become  a  part  of  the  Uvely  de- 
batee  and  discussions.  If  h$  could  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Supreme  Oburt  and  see  the 
care  and  long  hours  of  work  which  go  Into 
Interpreting  and  explaining  the  laws  which 
are  passed  by  Congreai;  or  even  if  he  could 
visit  a  traffic  court  In  a  smaU  town  In  the 
United  States,  he  would  readily  aee  that  hla 
first  Impression  was  wrong.  He  would  see 
that  the  unpatriotic  Americans  represent 
only  a  email  percentage  of  our  p<9ulatlon. 
He  would  see  that  moat  Americans  are  pa- 
triotic and  show  their  patriotlam  by  trying  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  every  American  cltlaeu. 

Many  times  we  Americana  are  apt  to  be- 
come apathetic  or  Indifferent  to  the  problem 
of  patriotism.  We  aeem  to  get  the  compla- 
cent attitude  that  nothing  wiu  happen  to 
the  United  Statea.  If  someone  Is  unpatelotle 
or  does  stmiethlng  to  show  his  averse  feeling 
toward  his  country,  we  seun  to  think  It  la 
not  our  responslblUty  to  do  something  about 
It  or  report  It  to  the  proper  authorities.  We 
must  come  to  understand  that  if  democracy 
Is  to  survive,  we  must  atand  firm  and  ahow 
through  our  actlona  that  patriotlam  in  the 
United  Statea  la  not  out  of  date. 

"Is  PATaiomx  Out  or  Datb?" 

(By  Beverly  XUlnger,  Hocking  County,  Logan 

High  School) 

It  la  easy  to  love  one'a  country,  and 
thereby,  according  to  Daniel  Webater.  to  be 
a  patriot.  It  Is  easy  to  be  proud  of  one's 
national  heritage.  But  It  Is  difficult  today 
to  demonstrate  that  love  and  to  exhibit  such 
pride.  The  difficulty  Uea  in  the  lack  of  op- 
portunity for  any  expresalon  of  one'a  Indl- 
vldiua  patriotism.  We  are  not  aaked  today 
to  buy  Liberty  Bonda,  we  do  not  display  gold 
atara  In  our  wlndowa  to  honor  our  dead,  we 
do  not  erect — "croaaea,  row  on  row,"  in  a 
Plandera  Field.  Tet  patriotism  is  not  out  of 
date.  It  la,  on  the  contrary,  the  last  binding 
force  of  theae  great  United  SUtea. 

There  are  atlU  a  few  occaalons  when  wa 
can  be  vocaUy  and  visibly  patriotic:  we  can 
pledge  aUeglance  to  our  flag;  we  can  display 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  Flag  Day,  Veterans' 
Day,  the  Fourth  of  July;  we  can  march  In 
parades;  we  can  fly  oiu-  colors  high  above 
federal  buildings,  schools,  and  private  busi- 
ness concerns.  But,  unless  we  are  the  right 
age  to  Join  some  branch  of  the  armed  forces, 
how  can  we  be  actively  patriotic? 

It  Is  not  always  the  vocal,  visible,  and  ac- 
tive kind  of  patriotism  that  la  the  true,  abld- 
.Ing  klna>~~.We  do  not  always  recognize  the 
real  patriot,  l^or  be  carriee  hla  aUeglance  wlth- 
d  his  banner  within  his  soul, 
for,  and  devotion  to.  his 
daUy  Uvlng  by  guiding  its 
Its  social  conditions,  by 
aUerlatlng  Ita  suffering,  by  supporting  Its 
Gburchea,  by  voting  reeponslbly  for  Its  lead- 


in  hla  heart 
He  ahowa 
country  m 
young,  by 


era,  and  by  obeying  Ita  lasra.  AU  of  thaae  ac- 
tlona profees  that  he  Is  not  only  a  good  citi- 
zen but  also  a  loyal  one.  Gkxxl  dtlzenahlp  it 
patriotlam. 

UUTortunately,  It  Is  not  the  staadfaat  pa- 
triota  who  are  pubUdzed.  It  la,  Inatead.  the 
nUagulded  and  combative  aelf-atyled  "pa- 
triota"  who  reach  the  headllnea.  When  one 
of  this  kind  physlcaUy  attacked  the  late  Am- 
bassador Adall  Stevenson  with  a  heavy  plac- 
ard, and  when  another  spat  In  the  face  of 
the  then  Vice-President  Johnson,  their  nefar- 
ious acts  were  front  page  headlines.  Rele- 
gated to  the  Inside  pages  of  the  same  news- 
papers were,  doubtless,  accounts — unspec- 
tacular but  consequential — of  'buslness-as- 
usual'  at  tbe  White  House  and  In  the  United 
Nations.  It  Is  from  such  Imbalance  of 
merited  pubUdty  that  Americaiia  are  getting 
the  erroneoua  idea  that  their  countrymen 
lutve  lost  their  patriotism.  The  combative 
'patriot'  is  no  more  representative  of  the 
average  American  citizen  than  a  Juvenile  de- 
linquent la  repreaentattve  of  the  average 
yotmg  American.  Ndther  are  the  motives  of 
a  draft-card-bumer  representative  of  the 
feeling  of  hundreda  of  thouaanda  of  other 
young  drafteea. 

Just  aa  we  must  turn  to  the  Inner  pages 
to  flnd  the  import  of  the  news,  so  must  we 
turn  to  the  inner  man  to  discover  the  genuine 
patriot. 

In  a  Flag  Day  apeech  Woodrow  WUaon  once 
gave  his  audience  of  American  dtlaana  a 
aound  and  laatlng  directive  for  patriottam. 
He  aaid,  "I  am  aorry  that  you  do  not  waar  a 
Uttle  flag  of  the  Union  every  day  Instead  of 
only  some  days.  I  can  only  ask  you.  If  you 
lose  ^the  physical  amblem.  to  be  sure  that 
you  wear  it  In  your  heart,  and  the  heart  of 
America  ahaU  Interpret  the  heart  of  the 
world.r    ,. 

Xa  PATiKyimc  Our  or  Date? 

(By  Julia  Plttengsr,  Jackaon  County.  Jackaon 

High  School) 

Democracy  meana  a  great  way  of  life  which 
afforda  an  even  greater  reqmaalbUlty — pa- 
triotlam. It  la  a  way  of  looking  at  humanity 
in  aodety  and  a  manner  of  behaving  toward 
one'a  fdlow  men.  True  patriotlam  la  the  rec- 
ognition of  human  dignity  and  mutual  re- 
spect. 

Unfortunately,  our  patriotlam  Uke  our 
democracy  la  not  perfect.  Since  love  of  coun- 
try la  actuaUy  a  privUege.  there  are  certain 
factions  which  wlU  quite  naturaUy  choose  to 
dissent.  However.  aetloDa  of  theas  who  ap- 
parently aeem  to  oppoaa  united  national  aplrit 
only  aerve  aa  stlmulna  for  my  own  optimistic 
outlook.  In  a  paychologlcal  aenae,  patriotism 
is  the  direct  oj^Kwlte  of  peaalmiam. 

Many  have  bled  and  paid  the  highest 
prices  of  reputation,  position,  fortime,  and 
even  life  Itaelf  In  an  effort  to  preserve  this 
aeemlngly  simple  thing  caUed  democracy. 
But,  In  a  peeper  aense,  patriotlam  la  intan- 
gible. It  la  not  aU  bloody  battle  nor  U  It 
aeven  red  stripes  and  six  white  with  fifty 
stars  on  a  blue  field,  but  rather  It  la  the 
durable  courage  behind  the  blood  and  cloth 
with  union  of  vigilance  and  purpoee.  Aa  I 
ponder  the  stars  and  stripes,  I  miut  feel 
humbly  proud  that  I  am  doing  my  part. 
Democracy  expecta  everyone  to  perform  hla 
duty  of  citizenship. 

Learning  thoroughly  the  prtndples  of  this 
democracy  and  practicing  its  doctrines  la 
patriotism.  At  the  aame  time,  ao  la  investi- 
gating and  understanding  theories  andii 
teachings  of  other  forms  of  government  In 
order  to  be  qualified  to  make  InteUlgent  de- 
cisions and  exercise  effective  leadership. 
Surveying  the  world  realistically  and  as- 
sessing allies  in  building  a  better  world  U 
necessary  for  future  Anaerica. 

However,  I  beUeve  the  greatest  single 
patriotic  contribution  one  can  make  to  ao- 
clety is  Uvlng  democratlcaUy  everyday  of 
one's  life  In  one's  own  home,  schools,  dty, 
state,  and  country.    Patriotism  la  dinging  to 
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coiiTlettons  and  IdMla  rwinmhwrlag 
«ay.  vutiag  today,  and  truattng  Xctaonam,  for 
"«lMn  thara  ta  no  tUIob.  tka  paepla  perliti." 
Aa  Woodrow  Wllaon  once  said,  "AoMilca 
Uvaa  In  Ui«  baart  ot  every  man  aia»j  where 
who  wlabea  to  find  a  region  wbttm  he  wUl  Im 
tree  to  work  out  bla  own  deatkq^  aa  lie 
chooaea"  I  baUave  aa  looc  aa  tbei*  la 
patrlociaaa  Umn  wlU  be  an  araaflfn  and  as 
long  aa  there  la  a  United  Stataa  e<  Aaurlca 
there  must  be  patrlotlaaa. 

"VU  PanuonaM  Ovr  or  DaTS?" 

(By  David  X  Crane*.  Lavrane*  Oounty.  St. 

Joeepb  HIsb  Seboel) 

Tlie  love  the  American  eltlaen  feela  for 
hla  country  la  aa  mti^  altre  today  aa  It  was 
when  It  bomed  with  uncontrollable  patriot- 
ism during  the  fight  for  freedom  IM  years 
ago.  Our  country  has  grown,  strengthened 
and  matured  orer  the  years  and  we  Ameri- 
cana ifTlng  today  inhertt  the  greatest,  most 
highly  developed  and  most  conadentlous 
damnation  tn  the  history  of  the  world. 

It  is  this  love  of  country  tliat  glrea  us  the 
IneentlTe  to  continue  to  Improve  Instead  of 
contenting  oureelves  with  our  preaent  ac- 
complishments. Therefore,  we  cannot  afford 
to  let  patrtotlsm  become  out  of  date.  It  la 
only  wtien  we  become  apathetic  In  our  at- 
Uluilea  that  our  country  is  In  danger  of 
sabotage  from  within. 

In  this  world  of  treaties,  alliances  and 
commitments  it  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
dUBenlt  for  the  average  person  to  keep 
abreast  at  the  latest  events  and  to  follow 
them  throogh  to  their  conclusions.  We  try. 
We  an  read  newspapers,  watoh  television  and 
listen  to  the  radio.  We  an  hear' the  Issues, 
but  I  feel  that  many  of  us  do  not  fully  nn- 
dentand  them.  BttU  It  Is  very  Important 
that  we  do  understand  these  problems  be- 
cause they  have  a  direct  effect  on  each  of  ua 
today.  At  this  moment  we  are  fighting  com- 
Bonlsm  an  owr  the  world  and  moat  ob- 
viously In  Vtot  Maaa.  We  are  fighting  not 
Joat  to  pcolaet  tta^t  Uttls  area  tnoa  aoeiaUsm, 
but  to  try  to  sava  tha  enttiw  worM  from  a 
ffltm  of  vorenuasnt  wliteh  would  completely 
aHwlnato  aay  k>««  of  couaftry  aad  which 
weoM  daatioy  all  hope  at  Itf*  tn  a  aoctety 
which  wa«dd  give  man  tka  dignity  be  de- 
serves. 

Ttm  bast  deSnttloa  of  patrtoOam  waa  given 
liy  PrasMsat  Kennedy  tn  hts  Inaugural  ad- 
he  aald,  "AalE  not  what  your 
atry  can  do  for  you.  bnt  wbait  yoa  can  do 
far  yo«r  ooontry.**    We  showkl  matsislsiid 

B  that  what 
'i  thiuu^Si  liard 
at  iKXBe  and  Uirongh 
death  oa  tba  Iwttleftrtda  white  flgtittng  for 
datoeraey  1b  Amatiaa  aMI  In  Korop*.  la  what 
haa  nada  o«r  owiUy  gnat.  Thla  ta  true 
patrtoMam  and  n  ia  not  out  e(  data. 

"la  rtammyrmm  Out  ow  Dan?" 

(By  Jaaa  Lvcaa,  Meigs  County,  Rutland  Bgh 

8dK)ol) 

"I  ptodpt  aUaglanoe  to  the  flag  of  the 
TThlted  Statea  of  America  .  .  .** 

I  benere  that  every  person  who  has  ever 
lived  in  the  United  Statea.  has  either  heard 
ttieaa  words  or  said  them  at  one  time  or 
another. 

We  have  pledged  aDeglance,  loyalty,  and 
devotion  to  our  flag,  our  country,  and  our 
Ckxl.  We  have  alao  pledged  aUeglance,  loyal- 
ty, and  patrlotlam  to  our  country  of  freedom. 

But  how  much  does  patriotism  mean  to 
people  anymcref  To  me.  It  means  a  great 
deal.  I  cant  Imagine  how  our  country  would 
be,  if  R  were  in  the  hands  of  the  commu- 
nists. Wto  would  have  no  more  liberty  of 
doing  or  saying  what  we  feel.  We  would  no 
longer  be  abte  to  wonfatp  aa  we  pleaae. 

But  X  Dial  tltat  today,  some  people  are 
tnlnftlBg  Maa  and  leaa  of  patrtotlsm. 

Tabs  fh*  racial  dlafrinilaatlon.  Although 
■laay  people  are  not  rebtfUng  against  our 


country.  ar»t  thay  iwhalMnc  against  the 
rights  and  liberty  of  man? 

Their  f>eedoin  la  Just  aa  precious  to  ffaem 
as  oiua  la  to  US. 

Thf  Vlei  Ram  Wte.  Tlien  are  theuaanda 
of  yoong  AmeileaBa,  flghtUig  today,  for  a 
cotmtry  which  haa  aaked  for  the  help  of  the 
Uhltad  Statea.  Bat  there  are  also  thoosanda 
of  young  men  and  wt siien  who  are  demon- 
Btrattng  and  rtotlng  against  Amerlea'a  aettona 
tn  Viet  Ifam. 

Why  are  ttieae  events  oceunlng?  Is  tt  be- 
eauae  of  a  'downfall"  In  our  patrtotlem?  I 
dont  beUere  so.  For  I  feel  that  the  groups 
who  are  causing  these  demonstrations  and 
rlota.  are  amaU  In  number  oompwed  to  these 
wlM>  love  thdr  ctmulry  aad  leapect  the  rights 
of  oOmtb. 

In  today's  world  there  are  himdreds  of 
thoosanda  who  take  our  IflMrty  for  granted. 
But  doaa  that  aaean  that  they  are  also  taking 
"loyalty"  for  granted? 

I  feel  that  this  is  what  people  of  foreign 
countries  are  believing. 

The  nawapapers  play  up  a  big  part  of  aU 
the  "wrong-idolngB"  In  this  country  but  sel- 
dom the  ~rlght-dolnp.'* 

What  else  may  foretgaara  tMnk? 

Bave  they  been  shown  that  even  though 
Amarlcana  do  take  their  Bbwty  for  granted 
tiMy  atm  wouM  fight  again  and  again  for  it? 

Tlw  beat  way  my  ftoehnga  can  be  aum- 
marlaed  la  to  quote  from  "HVa  la  my  Coun- 
trr: 

"Thla  la  my  country,  land  of  my  birth. 
This  la  my  country,  grandest  on  earth. 
I  pledge  Thee  my  allegiance: 

Amarlffa  the  bold. 

For  thla  la  my  country  to  have  and  to  hold." 

"Is  PAxaionaic  Our  or  DaxB?" 

(By  WllUam  Young.  Morgan  County,  Malta- 

jicConnelavlUe  High  School) 

PatrloClam  can  never  be  considered  out  ot 
date  aa  long  as  anyone  with  a  mind  and  a 
country  sMll  Hves.  Patriotism  la  a  common 
feeing  held  by  ttte  average  parson  for  hla 
country.  Tlie  slmi^er  acta  of  patiiotiam  are 
ooaaraon  and  often  go  muiotlced  In  the  news 
servtoes.  Many  thoosaads  of  people  say  the 
pledge  of  allegtanee  to  the  flag  each  day  and 
no  one  takaa  notice.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  one  or  two  eatremists  bum  their  draft 
cards  or  mistreat  the  Oag  aad  they  malee  the 
front  page  of  ewy  newspaper  In  the  United 
States.  For  each  of  the  "protestors"  there 
are  thousands  of  young  people  that  are  will- 
ing to  fight  and  die  for  their  country. 

liove  of  one'a  own  country  la  one  definition 
of  patrlotlam.  Bach  Individual  can  love  hla 
country  and  atin  disagree  with  other  patriots 
on  what  la  best  for  the  country.  If  every 
person  agreed  on  the  beat  course  for  the 
united  States  to  follow,  than  our  aystam  of 
government  would  be  unnaosasary. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  shows 
that  from  tha  very  beginning,  atartlng  with 
our  founding  fathers  who  woold  have  been 
"traitors"  U  they  had  lost  tha  Bevolutloaary 
War.  tha  United  Stotea  haa  tiean  guided  by 
^inselflsh  and  self -sacrificing  patdota  who 
had  only  their  klea  of  "what  waa  beat  for 
their  country."  When  wa  look  to  hiatory. 
we  can  see  that  patrlotlam  la  growing 
atroQger  as  the  fact  becoaaea  more  evident 
that  the  country  we  love  la  TIm  United 
Statea  of  Aaoerica. 

"la  ParmonBM  Oor  o»  Osn?" 

(By  Steve  Biia<jahelT,  Ferry  County,  Hew 
Lexlagtoa  High  Seboal) 

V»  patriotism  out  of  date?  I  say  "IVo"I 
Some  people  might  not  say  this,  trat  If  they 
take  an  honaat  look  at  the  people  of  the 
umted  Statea.  they  wlU  aae  that  patrlotlam 
la  very  much  tn  date.  People  often  look 
only  at  the  mlsflts  of  society  who  carry  slgna 
to  protest  everything  from  clvQ  rights  to 


Ham  take  a  look  at  the  average  pccaon  in 
tiM  United  State*,  look,  at  the  factary 
worker,  the  farmer,  the  high  aohool  and 
and  everyone  who  helps 
laat  Batten.  Do  yon  see 
them  out  carrying  poeteca  protaallim  our 
Invotveaaant  In  war  or  partldpaUag  In  a 
raoe  riot?  Mot  Tliay  have  thatar  views,  tout 
da  not  try  to  fccee  tliem  upon  othecs^  They 
may  not  always  agree  with  the  deelalana 
made  by  the  Pi  mtdaiil  er  Oiiiniess.  bat  they 
are  Amwrlrini.  and  they  will  auiywt  their 
country^  ISila  la  what  i)atrlotlaia  isl  The 
low  and  loyalty  to  yonr  eoaatry  aad  being 
ready  to  fight  and  to  die  for  It  aad  Its  prlncl- 
plea  ihow  that  tha  spirit  of  patrlotlam  Is 
aUve  today.  The  avwage  peiaoa  does  not 
want  war,  but  U  It  is  neoeeaary,  he  wlU  fight 
He  believee  In  freedom  and  eqoaUty  for  aU 
people  and  wants  to  see  thla  tarooght  about, 
not  by  riots  and  death,  bat  by  the  love  at 
people  for  one  another. 

The  people  who  criticize  Americans  for 
not  being  patriotic  are  not  sensible  enough 
to  reoognlze  the  fact  that  they  are  behaving 
exactly  as  the  forces  against  freedom  want 
them  to  behave.  If  these  people  truly  take 
a  good  look  at  the  American  people  and  still 
Itelleve  they  are  not  patriotic,  they  should 
tak*  a  good  laok  at  themselTes. 

Most  cltlaena  of  today  are  Juat  as  patriotic 
aa  tlM  fooBdera  of  oar  country,  and  they  are 
better  Informed  thaa  many  of  the  people  of 
that  day.  Stnoe  todays  dtlaen  la  patrletle 
and  knows  what  la  happening  in  oar  ooantry 
and  tlM  world,  ha  cannot  Im  unpatrtotle.  He 
win  rear  his  ehlldrea  la  a  patriotic  way  and 
Insor*  patriotism  aad  freedom  for  the  fu- 
tara.  Patriotism  Is  la  date  and  always  will 
bet. 

"Is  Pazbiobsm  Out  or  Datk?" 

(By  Mary  Lynn  Meta,  Vinton  County, 

Wilton  High  School) 

"Breathaa  there  the  man.  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  hlmaelf  hath  aald. 
Thla  la  my  own  my  native  laad:" 

Theee  lines  of  poetry  were  written  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  out  of  love  for  his  homeland. 
For  he  knew  without  love  for  his  country  lUe 
has  no  meaning. 

You  may  not  be  able  to  write  a  poem  as 
beautiful  as  Soott  did  about  his  native  land, 
but  you  can  show  love  for  your  country  in 
other  ways. 

Patrtotlsm  Is  not  ont  of  date.  Some  may 
think  It  Is  silly  to  show  how  ptouA  you  are 
of  your  country,  but  we  live  In  a  land  where 
everyone  la  free — from  the  farmer  who  tills 
the  eon  to  the  mulU-mlUlonalre— we  were 
all  bom  free. 

Our  anoestors  fought  for  thla  land  and 
believed  that  every  human  being  has  the 
right  to  express  his  own  opinion,  to  worship 
aa  he  pleasea  and  to  be  able  to  have  a  part 
in  a  government  that  is  for  the  people  and 
by  ttie  jwople. 

What  If  there  had  been  no  great  patriots 
«uch  aa  Patrick  Henry,  Nathan  Hale.  Daniel 
Webster,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  many,  many 
others?  These  are  men  who  believed  in 
Amwrtca  and  showed  how  proud  they  were 
of  their  land. 

Can  you  say,  "I  am  a  patriot;  I  am  proud 
of  my  ancestora  who  fought  and  died  to  pre- 
serve this  land"?  Xf  you  are  proud,  do  you 
ahow  It?  Do  you  stand  whan  our  natkanal 
anthem  la  played  or  put  your  hand  on  your 
heart  when  the  pledge  of  allaglance  is  said? 
Do  you  have  a  ftaltng  of  pdda  whan  a  ^i***"^ 
patrloUc  song  la  aung?  Have  you  ever  said 
to  yourself.  "This  Is  my  country,  my  land, 
and  rm  proud  to  be  a  part  of  what  It  stands 
for"?  Theae  faallnga  toward  our  oountjy 
make  ua  true  patxlota.  Wa  aia  able  to  ten 
tha  vwld  that  thla  la  out  oeuatry.  oor  land 
and  wa  are  going  to  praaarve  our  heritage  not 
only  for  ourselvaa  bat  tor  Choaa  who  wIU  Uve 
after  ua. 
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If  you  have  no  feeling  of  pride,  allegiance, 
or  love  toward  your  oounti :  than  you.  aa  Sir 
Walt«  Soott  talla  ua.  "aha  [ ,  go  down,  to  the 
vUe  dust,  from  whence  you 
unhonored,  and  unsung.' 
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"la  PanionaK  Ooi   or  Datb?' 


I  revolt  i^aa. 


rlwibpei 

fiiitfc 

thlaga 


etit 


(By  Jamea  Modeckl.  Wi 
Mary  Central  ~ 

Love  of  country  today 
dining,  but  actuaUy  it  la 
change.    Love  or  reepect 
better  known  aa  patilol 
In  a  different  form  from 

In  the  time  of  the 
those  who  fought  for  the 
new  country  and  otherwlw  i 
It.    Today,  patriots  stUl  fig] 
try  and  do  many  other 
Interest  in  their  homelan 
vehemence  in  support  of 
studied  and  critlcaL    Hie 
try,  right  or  wrong"  doei 
needs  of  the  modem  day 
should  now  t>e  "My  oountrf 

Whether  they  want 
thoee  people  who  have 
voice  their  vlewa  about 
showing  patriotlam.    TluMiB 
demonstratlona  for  or 
policy  are  taking  an  aetivi 
logs  of  their  country. 

Thoee  people  in  the 
vary  good  examplea  of 
for  their  country,  or  ttielr 
If  they  dldnt  have  some 
ommtry,  they  surely  would 

Many  other  people  not 
Ice  exprees  their  patriotln^ 
Oongnssmen  and  other 
on  subjects  of  importam 
who  do  these  thlikgs 
some  love  of  country  to 

ActuaUy,  patriotlam  la 
It  Is  growing  and 
before,  but  it  haa 
century  we  live  In. 
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lEer,  I  ask  tinan- 

entleman  from 

X]  may  extend 

the  Bacoio 

lifter. 

lipcHre.    Is  tbere 
'.  the  gentleman 


Mr.  Speaker, 
I  of  the  Cap- 


Mr.  HICKS.    Mr.S 
ImouB  consent  that  „ 
minols  [Mr.  RoBTcmc 
his  remarks  at  this 
BQd  include  ektraneooa 

The  SPEAKER  pro  .. 
objection  to  the  request 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objeeti 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWL. 

the  commencement  exe_^ ^ 

Itol  Page  School  took  pltoce  in  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Comiuttee  Room  yes- 
terday at  8  pjn.  Therja  were  26  young 
men  who  received  their  ^plomas.  Young 
men  who  served  us  weill  in  the  House, 
Senate,  and  Supreme  Court,  but  who  sac- 
rtflced  their  leisure  hours  to  study  and 
uhleve  the  honors  (rf  g^uating.  They 
•re  aU  a  credit  to  thS  Congress,  their 
community,  but  most  o^  all  to  their  par 
enta,  who  proud^  wl 
monies. 

Joseph  VictOT  Bomba, 
▼•ledictorian  of  the 
Is  Indeed  an  ou 
We  in  the  House  of 
know  Joe  wen  for  he  wi 
•erve  us  in  every  way. 
in  his  class,  earn  a  m(^ 
National  Honor  Society 
Kholanhipe   to   Ha 
Pennsylvania  and  N 


the  cere- 


Chicago,  was 

of  1966.    He 

_  young  man. 

{Representatives 

.    eagerto 

rank  highest 

Ip  Ml  the 

be  awarded 

College   in 

Univer- 


sity in  niliuds  are  Indeed  accomplish- 
ments deserving  of  every  recognition. 

With  pennissicm,  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbooio,  I  would  like  printed  the  vale- 
dictory address  that  was  delivered  by 
Joseph  Victor  Bomba  at  Uie  c<nnmence- 
ment  exercises: 

VALXDICI08T 

(By  Joeeph  V.  Boml>a) 

Senator  KsinraDT.  Dr.  WiUiama,  Dr.  Davia, 
Dr.  Dakeyar,  ftilow  graduatea.  relativea  and 
trienda. 

S60  years  ago.  John  Donne,  an  Kngllah  poet 
and  minister,  in  an  esaay  entitled  "Devotions 
Upon  Emergent  Occaalona."  wrote  "No  Man 
Is  an  Island,  Entire  unto  Hlmaelf".  Tha 
Wisdom  of  Donne's  words  can  Iw  seen  mora 
readUy  today  than  ever  before.  It  is  Impoa- 
alble  to  be  separated  from  your  fallow  man. 

In  the  laat  few  oenturies,  great  changaa 
have  come  to  society.  Technology — the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  industry — has  contribut- 
ed greatly  to  a  changing  wortd.  Plrat  came 
the  steam  engine,  making  the  manufacture  cf 
many  producta  eaaier  and  leas  expensive. 
Shortly  afterward  the  use  of  interchangea- 
ble parte  waa  Introduced.  Thla  eventually 
led  to  maas  production,  making  it  poaslbla 
to  turn  out  a  large  numt>cr  of  goods  at  a  low 
coat  to  the  oonaumer.  Teaterday'a  luzurlea 
became  today'a  neoessltlea. 

Today,  great  systama  of  computera  have 
organised  production  aad  the  worker  to  max- 
imum efficiency,  but  the  progress  of  adence 
haa  not  been  limited  to  Industry  alone. 
Transportation  haa  also  Iteen  greatly  effected. 

The  first  voyage  around  ttie  world,  ba- 
glxmlng  In  1619,  took  three  yeara  to  com- 
plete. Julee  Verne  astounded  many  people 
Just  before  the  turn  of  the  century  whm 
he  wrote  of  a  voyage  around  the  world  last- 
ing 80  days.  PicUon?  Well,  recently  a 
friend  remarked  that  It  took  him  three  hours 
to  complete  18  holes  of  golf.  In  that  short 
time,  two  aatroiukuts  had  circled  the  globe 
twice.    It  U,  indeed,  a  smaU  world. 

Communication  la  another  field  In  which 
great  progreas  haa  l>een  made.  At  the  middle 
of  the  IBth  Century,  it  took  more  than  a 
week  for  newa  to  croaa  the  ocean,  and  but 
little  leas  to  cross  the  continent. 

Then  came  the  Trans-atlanttc  Cable,  and 
ahortly  thereafter  Marconi's  Wireless  Tele- 
gn4>h.  Today  there  U  Barly  Bird,  whloii 
makea  instantaneous  worid-wide  imagea  poa- 
alble  in  our  very  own  living  room. 

But  sdenoe  and  technology  have  also  cre- 
ated the  thermonuclear  bomb,  and  the  guided 
miasUe.  It  ia  the  reaponaiblHty  of  our  gen- 
eration to  see  that  auch  developmenta  are 
turned  to  uses  l>eneficial  to  mankind. 

Theae  advanoee  In  transportation,  tadh- 
nology,  and  communloatlon  have  brought  the 
world'a  problems  to  us  in  a  more  immediate 
and  realiatle  manner.  Xvente  move  swiftly — 
more  swiftly  than  ever  iMfore. 

The  etnergenee  of  independent  African  Na- 
tiona,  crisis  In  the  Middle  East,  or  tuxmoU 
in  Latin  America,  affect  us  almost  to  the 
aame  degree  aa  doee  a  riot  in  Los  Angeles, 
a  Oovemor's  race  in  New  York.  <«  a  hurricane 
flattering  it's  way  Northward  along  tha  At- 
lantic Coaat. 

Consequently,  Isolationism  can  and  must 
be  only  a  remembrance  of  things  past.  For 
never  before  has  it  been  so  plain  that  you 
and  I  are  part  of  a  World  Community. 

This  World  Community  is  highly  ccanplex. 
Advancea  in  medicine  have  increased  the  life 
span  of  the  Individual  and  decreased  Infant 
mortality  ratea.  Theee  factora  have  con- 
trilmted  greaUy  to  the  overwhelming  popu- 
lation of  the  World  Community.  ThM«  are 
many  milUona  without  enough  to  eat. 
"Getting  away  from  It  all  by  taking  a  trip 
to  the  nunmtalns"  is  an  impoaalblUty,  for 
one  would  find  thousands  there,  aU  with  the 
aame  Idea. 


lilkewiae,  no  Nation  can  be  independent 
of  aU  others.  The  reeulting  interdepend- 
ence may  be  seen  in  a  numtier  of  ways.  Por 
example,  many  producte  require  materiala 
which  are  not  available  in  this  country. 
They  must  t>e  imported.  We  must  not  only 
reoognlae  economic  lnterdep«ulence,  how- 
ever, tmt  also  human  interdependence.  We 
cannot  ataitd  idly  l>y  aa  millions  die  of  mal- 
nutrition. Our  government  haa  recognised 
thla  to  a  limited  extent,  with  the  "Pood  for 
Peace"  Program.  Pot  the  future,  though,  we 
must  go  further. 

The  point  Is  that  we  need,  in  thla  day  and 
age.  a  heightened  aenae  of  community.  The 
interesto  of  others  must  become  aa  impor- 
tant to  us  as  our  own.  We  mxist  feel  that 
we  are  wedded  to  a  larger  whole.  In  order 
to  do  thla,  we  must  develop  a  aenae  of  inter- 
national concern. 

Now  some  might  think  that  a  concern  for 
the  world  community  la  aU  waU  and  good,  but 
that  there  are  other  things  in  life.  This  Is 
undenlaMy  true.  Nevertheless,  all  must  have 
a  feeling  for  the  intomatlcmal  concern  to  pre- 
serve theee  other  things  In  life. 

We,  the  1088  graduating  daas  of  Capitol 
Page  School,  have  been  most  fortunate.  We 
have  had  the  advantagee  of  a  smaU  atudent- 
teacher  ratio  and  have  been  able  to  dlacuas 
questions  of  concern.  Moreover,  In  our  o^ia- 
dtlee  in  the  House,  Senate,  and  Supreme 
Court,  we  have  had  tha  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve first-hand  tha  mambers  of  thaaa  great 
deUberatlng  bodlaa  aa  they  strive  to  formu- 
late aolutlona  to  the  profeOema  facing  our 
world  today. 

What  this  haa  dona  ia  to  make  us  mora 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a  part  of  thla 
world  oommunlty  of  which  I  speak.  In  Hm 
future,  we  must  continue  dila  awareness. 
Changes,  come  about  rapidly,  and  in  acme 
oasee  abruptly.  It  la  dUBcult  to  adjust  to 
many  of  theee  diangea,  but  in  the  past,  wa 
always  have.  Today  it  is  more  dllBeult  than 
ever  to  keep  pace,  but  we  muat.  In  thla  way 
only  can  we  preeerve  the  goala  and  ideals 
we  seek  today. 

Thank  you. 


THE  FREE  PRESS  VERSUS 
OOVERNMENT 

Mr.  SATLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Racon  and 
include  extaraneotis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp(»e.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.  Mr.  e^^eaker.  last  Jan- 
uary  8,  Publisher  Eugene  C.  Pulllam  was 
presented  the  JoHan  Peter  Zenger  Award 
tor  distinguished  servloe  to  freedom  of 
the  press  and  the  pecvle's  tight  to  know. 

For  his  outstaiidlns  contributions  to 
society  through  his  dedication  to  honest 
and  courageous  Journalism  over  the 
years,  Mr.  Pulllam  was  obviously  an  ex- 
cellent choice  for  the  h(mor,  yet  after 
reading  his  acceptance  speech,  I  must  ob- 
serve that  this  masterful  addreis  would 
In  Itself  be  sufficient  to  meilt  highest 
recognition  In  Journalism,  political  sd- 
tmce.  sociology,  or  any  number  of  other 
disciplines  whoiw  effectiveness  is  doiend- 
ent  upon  freedom  from  government  con- 
trol and  intimidation. 

In  pointing  out  that  today  the  power 
of  government  over  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  the  people  is  greater  than  at 
any  time  In  our  history,  Mr.  Pulllam 
cites  a  situation  v^ioae  Implications  are 
not  generally  recognised  but  which  poses 
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%  terrible  threat  to  the  very  Ufe  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  and  of  the  peoide. 
"Pot  today  Uc  suvei  iixueiil  hovers  over 
every  taidivklual  In  every  field  cA  activity. 

Centralized  government  not  only  de- 
termines in  various  degrees — through  a 
multlpUcUy  of  agreements,  orders,  and 
coptroii  the  basic  sopply  and  price 
structures  of  much  of  oar  food  and  cloth- 
ing; It  has  become  such  a  voracious  con- 
sumer that  It  assumes  by  concealed 
threat  the  power  to  decide  prices  of  ma- 
terials to  construct  your  homes,  your 
automobilea,  and  your  sehools. 

But  big  government  has  arrogated  to 
Itself  considerably  more  sopervteion  than 
the  mere  cost  of  bofhBng  a  school.  It 
has  come  to  occupy  a  front  seat  In  the 
classroom,  and  unless  the  public — en- 
lightened by  Uw  Katlon's  press — takes 
steps  to  espel  this  unwelcome  bully, 
Amerlea'a  efaUdren  will  learn  only  what 
bureaucrats  In  Washington  decide  is 
enough  for  ttiem. 

Tint  Nation  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Pulliam 
and  other  newqw^er  publishers  who  are 
BO  resolute  as  to  remain  defiant  of  bu- 
reaucratic terror  in  calling  attrition  to 
the  dangers  that  prevail.  His  address 
■hoidd  be  read  aoid  mead  bgr  every  Ifem- 
ber  of  Congress,  and  it  should  be  kept 
in  every  editor's  deric  for  frequent  re- 
view, with  particular  notice  given  to  the 
admonition: 

BureMicratle  i«gul»Uon  and  even  out- 
rlgbt  VMerar  tSikaover  of  the  praM  Is  not  be- 
yond tbe  range  of  poaalbUlty.  It  Hu  hap- 
pened In  other  ootmtrtee  and  we  blindly 
deoelve  ountf  vea  If  we  tblnk  It  cannot  tai^ 
pen  hare. 

Under  mumlmoas  consent  I  tndude 
Mr.  Pufiiam's  address  in  the  Rxcoao: 
Tax  Fkxx  Puss  Vkbstts  Oovsuncxirr 
<An  addreas  by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  Arisona  Republic  and  the  Fboenlx 
O— ette.   In   aooeptlng   the  University  of 
Artxana'B  John  Peter  Zenger  Award  for  Dta- 
ttngulahed  Oei>lt»  to  Freedom  of  the  Preas 
aad  the  Faople'a  Right  Ito  Know.     The 
•want  was  preeaated  by  Dean  Vtancts  Boy, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Ubesal  Arts;  deUv- 
ered  before  the   annual   meeting  of  the 
Atlsona  Newspapeis  Aaeodatlon.  Fboenlx, 
Arts.,  Jan.  8, 1«M) 

On  the  ooeaaloa  at  the  preeentatton  at  the 
John  Peter  Zenger  Award  to  Kogene  O.  Pul- 
liam. President  lifmtaa.  B.  Jotansoa  sent  the 
faDowtng  taiigvaai: 
"Rkhsib  a.  EUaviLis 
"PrmULtmt.  Vnlmtr$Uv  of  Ariaamm. 
Tuaeom  Arts-: 

Two  oanturles  ago  Andrew  Hamilton  said 
to  the  Zenger  Jury:  It  is  not  the  cause  of  a 
poor  piUitwi  which  you  are  trying,  ...  It  la 
tbe  esnse  at  liberty.'  Today  ycra  celebrate 
that  eause  by  boaorlag  Biigene  PuUlam.  By 
bis  oouzage  and  eonvlettan  he  has  enlarged 
the  freedum  of  tbe  American  press  and  the 
AmetleaB  people.  This  natton  Joins  me  In 
appreciation  and  congratulation. 

"LtNBOM  B.  JOMNSOIf." 

Preeldent  Cameron.  Chairman  lllUer,  Dr. 
BarrUl.  President  Paul  Miner,  members  of 
the  Azlaana  Wewspapeis  Aseodatton,  ladlee 
■ad  gentlemen  aad  fellow  tazpayen: 

I  dent  ttdak  I  weed  to  tail  tl4s  audience 
ot  newspaper  people  that  I  twm^tiui  it  a 
apedal  pitvttege  to  fee  hen  la  aay  eapadty, 
hat  X  am  daably  hoiMwed  aad  hwably  grate- 
ful to  he  hen  to  noatve  the  John  Peter 
Zenger  Award  heeanae  of  what  that  award 
r^reeenta.  X  eepeetally  chertsh  this  award 
It  wae  voted  to  me  by  my  own  ool- 

Ushed  to  give  continuing  recognition  to  the 


effCHTts  and  determlnatlan  of  American  news- 
papermen to  keep  as  tbe  basic  right  of  the 
free  press  the  Inviolable  right  to  tell  the 
truth. 

X  tfiould  lOa.  first  of  an.  to  say  a  word 
about  Jeba  Peter  Zenger  aad  also  aboot  his 
very  ramarkahle  and  oourageoos  wife,  Anna 
Zenger.  It  Is  surprising  bow  many  Ameri- 
cans have  never  heard  of  the  ZSengera.  I  have 
received  many  congratulations  on  this  award, 
but  at  least  one  out  of  five  of  the  people 
who  congratulated  me  has  said.  "But  who  was 
Peter  Zenger?** 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  who  he  was  aad  let 
me  ten  you  about  his  wife.  Peter  Zanger 
waa  a  New  York  printer  who  In  17S6  waa 
faced  with  the  same  probleoaa  aad  the  aaaie 
dangera  that  American  aewapapecmea  face 
today.  Peter  Zenger  waa  just  a  Itttle  printer 
In  Hew  Tork,  but  he  believed  In  pitntlag  the 
truth.  Be  waa  hounded  by  Brltliti  authorl- 
tlee.  He  waa  haraaaed  by  the  governor.  He 
waa  finally  accused  cC  erlmtnal  libel  and 
JaUed.  He  stayed  In  ]aU  for  many,  many 
months  .  .  .  aU  becanse  he  laslated  on  print- 
lag  the  truth.  His  lawyan  ware  dlafaarred  by 
the  Judge,  who  waa  a  poppet  of  the  Brltlah 
governor.  He  waa  left  almoat  defeneelekf. 
Finally,  Andrew  Hamilton,  a  famooa  niUa- 
delphla  lawyer,  came  to  Kew  Tork  to  aid 
Zaagar.  Hamilton  preaented  a  brlinant  and 
powarfal  argameat  that  pereaaded  the  jiary 
to  find  Zeiiger  not  gnllty  by  arguing  that 
Zenger  had  prlated  the  truth  and  that  the 
tenth  la  aot  niMloaa. 

While  betag  held  for  trial  Z^iger  could 
oomnraaioate  only  with  hla  wife,  and  she 
had  to  speak  to  him  throagfa  the  prleoaer's 
keyhole.  And  It  was  Anna  Zenger  who  kept 
their  newspaper  going,  week  after  week  after 
week.  She  missed  only  one  edltloa.  She 
kept  tbe  people  of  Mew  York  aroused.  Her 
laqtfratloa,  her  dadloaUoa,  her  briuiant 
mind,  her  imbeUevable  understaadlag  of  tilie 
Importance  at  this  trial  made  her  the  real 
"hero"  of  this  dramatic  story.  Tbe  late  Kent 
Cooper,  the  former  great  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Frees,  called  Anna  Zenger 
"The  Mother  of  American  Uberty." 

What  did  the  Zenger  trial  do  for  m>erty? 
First,  it  eatabllahed  tbe  right  of  a  Jmy  to 
decide  what  is  Ilbeloue  and  what  Is  truth  and 
not  leave  It  to  a  Judge  who  might  be  biased 
hy  eocne  consideration  or  aooM  pressure. 
Also  It  eatabllahed  tbe  principle  that  truth 
la  a  conplete  defenae  against  Uhel  and  there- 
fore a  aawapaper  baa  the  right  to  print  the 
truth. 

I  wonder  how  many  American  newsiwper- 
m«i  and  wom«i  today  would  go  through 
the  trials  and  trflnUatlona  and  heartaefaee 
that  Peter  and  Anna  Zenger  sufieied  in  order 
to  print  the  trnth. 

Zeager's  trial  Is  as  Important  today  In 
1066  aa  It  was  In  17SS,  because  the  laene  of 
freedom  of  the  press  and  of  the  people  to 
erltlclae  their  government  Is  today,  as  It  waa 
then,  the  central  laaue  of  human  Uberty. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  people, 
throogh  a  Jury  and  the  prees,  suecesafuny 
aeaerted  their  power  to  preemit  free  speech 
and  a  free  prees  against  the  tyrannical  power 
ef  both  the  government  and  any  Judge  of 
theoourt. 

Fteedom  of  the  prees  and  freedom  of  speech 
In  the  United  Statee  are  In  greater  danger 
today  than  they  were  In  the  time  of  Peter 
Zenger.  For  today  the  power  of  government 
over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people 
Is  peater  than  at  aay  time  In  our  history, 
and  that  power  la  being  oaed  In  many  differ- 
ent ways  to  aabvert  and  deatroy  the  freedom 
of  the  people  to  examine  tbe  acta  of  their 
goeaniBiea*,  to  crtticljte  the  poOdee  of  their 
govemmeat  aad  to  expose  the  faUnres  ot 
their  goverament. 

What  do  we  meea  when  we  talk  about 
fteedom  c<  the  preaa?  Weil,  to  me  freedom 
at  the  prees  means  freedom  of  the  pubUc 
to  look  behind  the  curtain  of  secrecy  which 
governments  erect  to  hide  their  activities; 


freedom  to  read  about  poUtlciana  who  want 
to  eairy  on  corrupt  and  ahady  deals  oat  of 
public  view;  frusiluiii  to  learn  ot  buslacaaawn 

klck-backa  and  tnfiwmca-pertdling  aa  oa  their 
ability  to  compete  In  the  economic  market 
place;  aad  freirtom  to  erHldae  lab^  boeaes 
who  employ  tactloa  of  ooerdun  and  intimida- 
tion. 

In  short,  freedom  of  the  press  means  the 
freedom  of  the  public — ^the  people — to  be 
Informed,  to  know  the  precise  nature  and 
character  of  the  poUtlcal  and  eooncmlc  forces 
which  control  their  destinies. 

nuxnas  Jefferson  said.  ".  .  .  were  It  left 
to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have  a 
government  wlthtxit  newqiapen.  or  news. 
papers  without  a  government.  I  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter." 

James  Madison  said,  "Nothing  oould  be 
more  Irrational  than  to  give  tbe  people  power 
and  to  withhold  from  them  Infooaatlon 
without  which  power  is  abused.  A  people 
who  mean  to  be  their  own  governors  must 
arm  themselves  with  power  which  knowledge 
gives  them." 

If  the  preaa  does  not  shine  the  spotlight 
of  publicity  on  malefactors  of  Um  public 
trust,  who  win?  Who  but  tbe  preae  can  act 
as  the  puUle's  watchdog  In  the  nation's  in- 
tereat?  Who  else  la  on  tbe  firing  line  day 
after  day,  fighting  for  the  right  of  everyone 
to  have  acceaa  to  the  faetat  Only  the  news- 
papera  have  the  reeourcea,  the  time  and  the 
manpower.  < 

What  I  am  saying  heref  la  that  It  la  the 
reaponalblUty  of  aewapapera  "ftldo  for  the 
public  what  It  hasn't  tbe  time  or  the  faeUltlM 
to  do  for  Itaolf— gattier  laformaUoo,  select 
that  which  la  Important  and  preeent  It  to 
the  reader.  But  there  are  powerful  farces 
aligned  against  the  prees.  and  therefore 
against  the  public.  They  are  working  to  fnu- 
trate  the  free  flow  of  Infonaatian.  It  has 
been  said  many  tlntes,  and  new^apermen 
should  never  forget  It — govermaent  Is  al- 
ways the  tyrant  of  a  people,  never  Its  frlead. 
Government  Is  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
newspaper.  Oovemment  understandably 
wants  to  conduct  tbe  nation's  bustnesa — your 
bnslneee  and  mine — In  secrecy.  Govera- 
meot's  reiatlon^ilp  with  tbe  preas  has 
changed  and  deteriorated  drastically  In  re- 
cent yean.  It  la  no  longer  enough  for  ad- 
mlalstrattona  to  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the 
press.  Mow  thay  eoaalder  It  their  duty  to 
mtalaad  aad  deeetve  ua.  I  oould  dte  you  In- 
atance  after  Instanes  where  goeeraiaent  oA- 
clals  have  defended  their  poUey  ot  aetoaUy 
lying  to  the  pubUc. 

Another  factor  working  against  the  unfet- 
tered flow  of  Information  la  the  death  of 
atrong  competitive  newap^iers. 

It  la  undeniable  that  each  Ume  a  legiti- 
mate newapi^Mr  folds,  oar  nation  eoaies  that 
axuch  closer  to  surr«nderla«  Its  ptetogaUvea 
to  centrallaed  government.  BaA  time  a 
newspaper  writes  "SO"  to  Its  existence,  one 
more  community  watchdog  disappears. 

So  I  say  to  you  as  newspapermen  that 
our  responsibility  to  the  pubUc  was  never 
more  Important.  It  la  quite  obvloru  to 
me  that  the  bureancrets  In  Washington  find 
nothing  to  wocry  about  when  a  newspaper 
folds.  With  taxation  aad  other  forms  of 
government  InterveaUon,  weak  newspaper* 
have  found  It  ImpoeaUile  to  aurvlve.  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy  apparently  wants  to  see 
to  It  that  all  cities  of  America  become  one- 
newspi^wr  towns. 

Waablngton  bnreauerets  care  not  for  law 
or  conatltutlanal  rl^te.  They  atrlve  only 
to  maike  the  fOderal  gOTemnaent  aU-power- 
ful  aad  aU-lndaatve  over  tbe  Uvea  and  btal- 
aaaaaa  of  Aatarlcan  elttaeaa.  With  only  one 
paper  In  a  town,  the  bureaucrata  would  baive 
fairly  easy  sledding  In  a  Congrees  dominated 
by  a  strong  ddaf  aaecutlve.  Mfewsp^xr* 
would  be  brought  under  government  regula- 
tion Juat  as  radio  aad  tolevMoa  are  new 
regulated. 
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with  federal,  regolatien  of  the  preas,  gov- 
ernment oOlclals  would!  be  free  to  lathaldato 
the  preee  with  decrees  aad  ordera  which 
would  be  eaforeed  wli^  tbe  effect  cf  law. 
Bureaucratic  regulation  and  even  outright 
federal  takeover  of  th4  press  la  not  beyond 
the  range  of  posBlbllltyl  It  has  happened  In 
other  countries  and  w^  1>llndly  deceive  our- 
selves If  we  think  It  nmnot  happen  here. 
The  multitudinous  reslMctionB  of  Individual 
freedom  under  which  jwe  live  today  would, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  I  have  been  unthink- 
able, j  1 

It  is  easy  enough  to  fhid  scapegoats  for  the 
unprecedented  condltionis  and  problems  fac- 
ing newspepere  today, ,  but  it  seems  to  me 
the  blame  miist  be  shared  by  the  following: 

1.  Unions  which  present  the  introduction 
of  labor-saving  and  cost-cutting  machinery. 

2.  The  continually  increased  taxation  ftor 
every  conceivable  type  of  social  sectirtty  and 
welfare,  above  and  beyoad  the  needs  of  even 
a  "Great  Society." 

S.  The  dogged  policy 
alon  which  today  mak( 
for  a  newspaper  publ 
a  weak  competitor,  m' 
his  paper  going. 

4.  Tbe  public. 
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J  the  antitrust  dlvl- 
llt  almost  Impoaalble 
even  to  speak  to 
1  less  help  him  keep 


^ r- .  "—J  keems  often  to  care 

man  tor  entartalnmen^  than  for  knowledge 
and  enlightenment. 

6.  And.  finally,  the  n^wspapcn  tbemaelves 
fbr  their  aloofneaa  and]  thalr  realatanoe  to 
change.  I  ] 

Let  me  glre  you  an  ^tample  of  publisher 
oversight,  aloofness  an4  stupidity  for  which 
there  is  no  justiflcatlonJ  Some  weeks  ago  the 
heads  of  the  varloiu  psintlng  trades  unions 
aad  the  labor  relatlooa  committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
held  a  Joint  meeting  here  in  Phoenix.  Nina 
and  I  had  a  dinner  partjf  in  our  home  for  the 
union  officers  and  the  publishen'  labor  com- 
mittee, together  with  their  wives.  In  the 
ootuse  of  the  evening  the  president  of  a 
anion,  which  is  represeuted  In  the  majority 
of  the  newspapers  throughout  this  country, 
told  me  this  was  the  fir^t  time  In  his  life  he 
had  been  invited  to  a  pahlisher's  home  I 

Here  wss  a  man  with  the  same  feelings  and 
ambitions  afti-  other  mea,  a  man  who  has 
reached  the  t<tp  of  his  cmoeen  profession,  yet 
never  before  had  a  publisher  thought  to  In- 
vite him  to  his  home.  Was  this  inexcusable 
oversight  deliberate?  r  flont  think  so.  My 
personal  opinion  is  that  too  many  publishers 
fan  into  the  human  error  of  thinking  In 
terms  of  friends  aad  teee,  rather  than  In 
terms  of  hiunan  beingf. 

Instead  of  constantly  i  fighting  each  other, 
I  believe  the  printing  t-Mflfs  imirma  gj^d  the 
publishers  should  get  tSether  on  a  program 
of  mutual  advancemennbnd  self -protection. 
Thousands  of  m    " 


•take  if  the  federal 

the  nowspapen    

The  onions  and  the 
in  common  t^^t  I 


Jobs  may  be  at 
neat  ever  brlaga 

federal  regulation. 
irs  have  ao  much 

>t  help  but  believe 


that  tolerance  and  coiamon  sease  and  a 
willingness  on  each  sidje  to  see  the  other's 
viewpoint  win  solve  almp^  aay  problem  con- 
fronting us.  And  we  n^ed  a  united  front — 
the  printing  untons  and  the  publishers — in 
this  fight  to  head  off  federal  dixniimtlon  of 
newspapers,  for  ours  la  a  jaommon  eauae  ver- 
sus government.  T 

Also.  I  think  pubUsain  have  been  very 
negUgent  in  their  eSOiki^  to  recnUt  bright 
young  men  and  womeiiifor  the  newspaper 
"»«ioatry.  We  should  dbi  evwytblng  we  can 
to  convince  young  pe<|»le  that  the  news- 
paper profession  Is  a  calltog  Just  as  fascinat- 
ing and  as  usefxxl  and  ^  rewarding  as  the 
•hinlstry,  medlctne  or  the  law. 

The  flaal  area  where  Uie  pahUe's  right  to 
know  la  halag  eortaUai]   '     ' 
aene  wh»e  the  Flnt 


daahj 


the  OaastltuUonal  guar 


haad-Iong  into  the 


•atoeof  afreapraaaiomi] --,  ^«,  .»,= 

equany  expUclt  constlti  t  lonal  guarantee  of 
•  fair  trial  by  an  impart  li  d  Jury.    In  aptte  of 
CXn 82S— Par    10 


ta  that  tirtllght 

DtS 


everything  evaryhody.haa  aald— Judgea,  Uw- 
ywa  aad  ooluannlate  It  la  vary  obvloas  that 
if  tbe  legal  profaaeloa  auooeada  la  ahutttag 
off  tba  flow  ot  pre-trial  news  oa  the  psotaxt 
ot  aaauring  aa  Impartial  trial,  other  pcoCaa- 
alons,  arnaed  with  equally  convlnclag- 
aouadlag  argumente,  wUl  agitato  to  zoduce 
tbe  newspaper  profeetlon  to  re-wrltlag  hand- 
outs and  routine  rtieaaea. 

There  Isn't  an  honest  newapapeinuta  In 
this  country  who  wouldn't  fight  for  the  right 
of  any  man  to  have  a  fair  trial.  But  our  Job 
Is  to  protect  the  pubUc  and  to  make  siire  the 
pubUc  Is  Informed  about  what  goes  on.  And 
we  can't  do  it  if  the  legal  profevlon  Is  go- 
ing contlnumiy  to  haraaa  us  with  new  regu- 
lations aad  new  proceedings  which  give 
Judgee  almost  a  mandate  to  mucxls  tbe  press. 
It  is  a  fight  that  affecta  every  newspapw  In 
every  city  In  America. 

I  doat  for  one  minute  condone  trial  by 
aewspapen.  But  let's  get  one  thing  clear. 
let's  get  this  straight :  no  civil  right,  includ- 
ing tbe  rl^t  of  a  fair  trial,  la'worth  a  tink- 
er's dam  unless  it  is  protected  by  the  right 
of  free  expreaelon.  If  an  aeeuaed  man  can't 
say  his  piece  In  court,  cannot  have  lawyers 
and  friends  plead  his  case,  what  good  Is  his 
so-caUed  "clvU  right"  to  a  fair  trial?  With- 
out the  right  of  free  expression.  Justice  would 
deteriorate  Into  a  tragic  comedy.  When 
these  two  amendments  clash — and  It  seeais 
they  clash  only  whtaa  publicity-seeking  Uw- 
yers  stage  the  ooUialon — the  First  Amend- 
ment must  take  precedence  over  the  Sixth 
Amendment,  because  without  the  First 
Amendment,  the  Sixth  Amendment  would 
become  a  mockery  of  Justice. 

Thank  God  we  have  In  America  hundreds 
of  Judges  in  the  high  courts  and  In  the  lower 
courts,  many  of  them  in  this  state,  who 
realize  that  freedom  of  expression  Is  the 
fundamental  right  of  all  liberty. 

The  world  of  19flB.  Uke  Peter  Zenger-s 
world  of  1788,  ts  BtlU  engaged  In  mortel 
combat  with  those  who  would  be  free  and 
those  who  would  deny  freedom  to  others; 
thoee  who  believe  people  should  have  access 
to  the  facts  and  thoee  who  are  convinced 
they  know  what  is  best  for  you  and  for  me. 
So  long  as  the  forces  of  freedom  exist,  we 
who  are  privileged  to  be  part  of  those  forces 
must  resist  arbitrary  power  and  secrecy 
wherever  and  whenever  it  appears.  We  must 
take  our  stand  on  behalf  of  the  people,  aU 
the  people.  It  la  the  only  choice  for  those 
who  eheriah  freedom  and  Justice.  Liberty 
can  be  deetroyed  by  tyrajinical  government 
and  tyrannical  courts  If  the  people  can  be 
threatened  or  persuaded  to  abaitdon.  free 
spee^  and  a  free  press.  Newspapen  defend 
the  right  of  Individuals  against  the  en- 
trenched power  of  arrogant  atraae  by  public 
officials.  They  fight  to  brlag  the  truth  to 
light;  to  support  JusOoe  and  oppose  tajus- 
ttee:  to  niaka  certala  that  every  individual 
Is  treated  oquaUy  bafcre  the  Uw;  to  make 
certeln  that  evary  American  can  q>eak  hla 
plaee  without  fear  or  favor.  Today  the 
United  Stataa  la  the  last  great  baatloa  of 
liberty  la  the  world,  aad  a  free  preaa  in 
Amarlea  te  the  laat  great  baation  of  the  peo- 
Ide  agalaat  complete  domlnattoa  by  govern- 
ment. 

If  newspapers  wiU  recognize  their  respon- 
slbUlty.  as  well  as  their  opportunity,  to  print 
the  truth;  refuse  to  be  intimidated;  refuse  to 
bow  to  government  bureaucracy;  then  they 
will  serve  the  highest  cause  of  etvUizatlon. 
which  is  individual  freedom,  the  freedom  of 
choice  and  the  right  of  free  expreesion.  As 
partners  in  freedom,  the  people  and  the  prees 
tn  America  can  save  Uberty. 

Without  the  right  of  freedom  for  the  In- 
dividual, without  ttie  right  of  free  expreesion 
for  everyone,  there  can  be  no  htstlBg  or  satis- 
fying progrees  for  us  In  America.  This  la  the 
freedom  we  must  cherish,  this  U  the  freedom 
we  must  fight  for,  this  is  the  freedom — If 
netxmamy — we  most  go  to  Jail  to  preserve. 
We  xnust  eheriah  it  and  hold  it  the  deareat 


thing  la  Ufh,  boMNue  If  America  tna»ti*><tiiT 
ita  freedom,  then  sometime,  aaaaritow.  Aaiar- 
lea,  halag  free,  win  abow  the  rest  of  the  wortd 
Htm  road  to  tKeadoia.  Thla  I  beUeve,  my 
frtaada,  la  the  divine  misalcn  of  America 
freedom  for  ooraelvee  and  eventuaUv  freedom 
for  aU  the  world. 

Aad  because  It  Is  our  apedal  Kdaatoa  we 
should  reaitnd  oursrivee  every  morning  that 
"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  Uberty." 

In  clodng,  I  want  to  salute  the  Univetstty 
of  Arizona  for  ite  vision  and  wiadon  in 
rooognlalng  the  great  contribution  Peter 
Zenger  and  his  wife  Anna  made  to  the  ca\i8e 
of  freedom.  And  again  a  thouaand  gnteful 
thanks  for  this  award. 

Good  luck  and  God  talem  aU  of  you. 


LACK  op  CHBCKS  AND  RB8TRAIMTS 
ON  PROFTTEERnfO  IN  VIETNAM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albxkt).  Under  previotts  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Deiawhre 
CMr.  McDowKLL]  is  reeognlBed  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  McDOW^^LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit the  following  interesting  report  with 
respect  to  the  conflict  in  VieCnan: 

[From  tbe  Christian  Sdenoe  BCoaltar,  J^me 
8,  1966] 
CowoMwsMXw  Sax  U.S.  Am  Dollais 
SraATOTG  zn  Vixtkaic 
(By  wmiam  C.  Salovar) 
Washikgxok. — ^Few    busiaessmen    in    the 
world  are  hauling  in  as  much  profit  as  those 
in  Saigon. 
Business  there  is  bo<milng. 
But  Congress  is  beginning  to  wonder  if  it 
Should  be  quite  so  good. 

In  fact,  members  of  a  special  coagraasional 
delegation  Just  returned  from  Vietnam  are 
raising  serious  questions  about  tbe  lack  of 
cliecks  and  restraints  on  profiteering  carried 
out  by  Vietnamese  businessmen  at  the  direct 
expense  of  American  taxpayers. 

The  basic  problem  stems  from  the  vast 
Am«ri/»QT»  1^^  prcgraai. 

Sinee  18U,  tbe  United  States  has  pumped 
aoma  S1.7  billion  worth  of  consumer  goods 
Into  Vietnam  under  ita  conunodity  Import 
program  (CIP).  T3iis  amounto  to  80  par- 
cent  of  aU  nonialUtary  aid  sent  to  that  ooun- 
try  ta  that  period. 

nwAL  UBx  «iuas«ajeiM>  ? 

This  program  allows  Saigon  busineesmen 
on  license  by  the  South  Yletnameae  Govem- 
P>gPt  to  contract  for  gooda  with  Aaterlean 
buBtneanneB,  hnport  the  gooda  to  Vtotaam, 
then  pay  for  them  in  ptaatera,  the  local  cur- 
rency. American  aid  doOan  are  aaed  to  re- 
imburse the  Amerleaa  bualaeaaea,  and  the 
plaatera  uaed  to  pay  for  the  geacb  go  Into  a 
Joint  United  States-Vietnaataae  aeeouat. 

The  aim  of  the  program  Is  to  stem  toflatlon 
whUe  promoting  eoonomic  stabOtty  la  the 
country. 

But  memban  of  tbe  Houae  foreign  opera - 
tloaa  and  governoMat  lafonnatloa  aubcom- 
mlttaa  found  that  CIP  money  la  vIrtuaUy 
suhaldlaing  aoma  40  to  60  big  buataaaamen 
la  Saigon.  Furtheraiore,  there  la  piactioally 
no  control  over  tbe  fiaal  uaa  of  the  goods. 
Subcommlttaa  members  believe  that  some  of 
these  goods  are  t>eing  resold  to  the  Viet  Cong, 
tbe  North  Vietnamese,  aad  even  the  Chlneae 
Communlate.  Unfortunately,  raatialnta  are 
ao  slack,  then  is  no  way  of  knowing  tor  sure. 

Here  are  aooie  of  tbe  fiadtoga  whieh  deeply 
«g«tarh  some  iadlvKtaal  membca  or  tiw  sab- 
coramlttee: 

The  exchange  rate  aet  for  the  OIF  program 
la  00  piaateis  to  the  dollar.  The  oAdal  rate 
is  118  to  the  dollar  aad  the  Mack  BMrtcet 
rate  U  190  to  300. 
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ThU  IBMM  United  SUtas  UxpKjm  mn  btavf  nrcnMB  time  ooodltlona.    It  mloht  be  k  better  Mii. 

;S?*fiSi*  ?i,^*'^S;r*  i:!SL2L«  one  ^ibcommltt-  member  ch.rg«l  th.t  to  go  oth^TSU  w^*we  ^£?:LS 

^^  ^TdlffSS^  ^tt^  SSSrSJS  ^^  wimlntatrmtor.  In  Wellington  "elmply  P"^  "W"."  «ld  en  offlcUa  of  the  QAO  In- 

ss2.2:in'*2r^  fi.'j^sr^t.ss:  sss:L"srt..'r£r:^t:?sLSs!;^  ""  ''^''""  '"^*"- 

proflte— for  doUmn  or  eren  lold.  S^^^  TUefe  why  we  went  to  vleUum."  stavt  wfwuultim 

*^S«e  S'lSr7b:^'"^*S   eppioprUU  £r^S.iS^^^[^S^e^r»  He  alK,  clt«l  the  dimculty  In  getting. 

«nount  of  eepedflc  Item  imported  totoVlIt.  '^^^S  ^^  ^J^l^l.":  -t"^  OTer.ee..                                     «««i»r  « 

nMn.endthewl.now»yaf«!hecklngwh»tlt  J^to  J3S^t«^Ho1SSJT..S^  The  totel  worldwide  staff  of  OAO  la  about 

wlU  be  ueed  f oi--tb«re  1.  no  "end  nee  audit"  !^  JS,ii!wS^™«rT^«««^^"  ^'^-    The  Par  East  headquartere  In  HawaU 

procedure.    Here  ere  two  recent  bUtent  ex-  ^n  offlclale  couldnt  enewer  queetlon..  he  ob-  he.  .  ^aff  of  about  36.    But  OAO  prwenS 

emplee  of  whet  tble  can  mean:  <»„iS^^™«,n*«.  »..»k.~  .~  -,.~^i-ii_  -t.  hae  no  one  In  Vietnam,  which  haa  the  lare- 

Suboommlttee  membera  learned  that  about  t^3^^Ti^T^J^  ^  ^TSl^Ir^;  •«  ^"^^  8***"  AID  program  In  the  Vo^ 

1»  tlmee  the  amount  of  eUver  nitrate  which  ^^^^t^  J^  ^^J!lr^  ^^S^^  ApparenUy.  the  mibi^^^mee'.  InveSSJ.. 

^^J^^^Z^^^PomXtAjy^w^tinto  ^SSS^Si^^uSSnT^' ^^'  Uon  ha.  eet  the  baU  rolling.                   "^"^ 

that  country  lart  year.  j^   the  lo?^r^2Sli  betw«m  June.  J^'^..^^^}^''  ^*«*«  DeP^rtm.nf. 

■Kipiaim  HU.10  iBes,  and  Aprtl.  19«erthe  number  of  AID  ^J^'  *^'^„**'  £°"'8?  a«l.tance  and 

Ukewlee.  about  10  tlmee  the  amount  of  perwrnnel  Increaaed  from  630  to  1.000.    But  5^*  ^  '^^^S^^  I"*!?  ^°JP  Vietnam. 

another  chemical,  unloel,  which  could  poe-  vmtu  the  part  few  month.,  only  two  of  these  firlir    zfT{^  ♦     foreign  serrlce  person- 

Hbly  be  uaed  In  their  country  wa.  eold  to  employees  were  i»lnelpaUy  concerned  with  i,!!r.    °!ir^Jr'  ^^, 

8aig(m  buelnassmen.  the  CIP.    A  year  ago.  only  one  American  ».„     *  tJ^^,}!^    problem  U  pointed  out 

Both  theee  chemical,  can  be  broken  into  wa.  In  charge.    Now,  after  the  subcommittee  »L,!ii-I^'?ST    ,«.?*"?...  ^P;    ^**» 

tagrwUanU  for  high  ezploelvee.     And   the  began  lUTeetlgatton.  aeven  or  eight  month.  f??ff™*,  *^\       ^^^^OIm-   '  Am  I  look  at  it. 

■Urer  can  be  extracted  from  sUver  nitrate  »go.  the  number  ha.  Increased  to  seven.  tf^„T^^*  leverage  with  the  aov«nment 

for  boarding.    Shipments  of  theee  two  chem-  Yet.  this  year  $870  million  out  of  a  total  Si^tL;  ^    ^          .    „. 

loala  have  been  halted  now.  according  to  cm-  AID  commitment  of  M30  mlUlon.  went  to  ,^JT^^       oeuevee  American  offlclala  are 

clau  of  the  Agency  for  mtematlonal  Devel-  the  CIP.  ^^  ♦^  demand  more  control., 

opment  (AID).    Congressmen  suspect  much  The  only  formal  report  Issued  by  the  OAO  b.„  o  "  r.""^°S^"~  .J?*"**"    **"*" 

of  theee  chemicals  ended  up  In  Viet  Cong  on  governmental  program.  In  Vietnam  in  the  IT™  ^^'  "*'™  °-  K™«»  (")   <*  Utah.  "In 

bands.                                                           ^^  peat  seven  years  came  In  1004.    Then  the  ""2*?' J"  cant  go  In  to  run  the  show.- 

The  united  SUtee  and  South  Vietnam  Oov-  OAO.  which  U  an  independent  arm  of  the  ..  Z~;     *  "f!^  "***  "***  '***•  *^  **•«> 

emmentt  knew  practlcaUy  nothing  about  the  Ccmgresa,  set  up  m  loai  to  ride  herd  on  the  ^T^  **  *  n2^     **^"'  ^  *  rather  shoddy 

Vletnamaee  buslnesamen  who  hold  the  CIP  admlnlstraUon.  charged  that  AID  wa.  op-  ^  ♦^'^^      "''^^    performance    by    the 

Uoenses.     United  Statee  officials  lack  basic  eratlng  under  oomplettiy  Inadequate  pro-  Y^    »2.°^""  Government." 

knowledge,  for  example,  of  whether  they  are  ceduree— that      noneeeentlal      commodlUee  ,  *°*T  fF'  0"»»»:    'My  greatest  criticism 

Chinese  or  Vletnameee   In   background   or  were   being   admitted    Into   the   CIP,    that  "         «S*  7*^ '^°**^"  ^^-  '°  obvloutiy 

what  their  buslnees  connections  an.  proOteerlng    and    overprtdns    were    belns  fu^^tible  to  oorruptton   and  abuses,  hu 

-n»».r.»».  ».»^  aUowed.  ^'•^  almost  completely  left  In  the  banda  of 

«  ^          ■wwwnoHs  vwwD  „                                                     conducted  **"  8a»«on  government.    We  are  jusUfled  la 

°°^J"^^^^  °^"^  ^^  buslnes«nen  no  auit  uStU  w.^  uS?"^^  ,S^  **SE«  »  •*~"«"  »^*»" 

can  be  turned  down  on  arrival  and  not  paid  gatlon  member  Whatever  the  final  recommendations  of  the 

for.    South  Vietnam  official,  then  conflMsate  subcommittee  will  be,  there  are  sure  to  be 

them,  auction  them  off  at  "a  very  reduced  xwadbqcact  chaboxd  aome  strong  recommendations  for  a  greater 

rate"— and  the  money  then  goee  Into  the  Rutherford  M.  Poats,  director  of  AID  for  United  Statee  nde  In  overseeing  the  use  of 

South  Vietnam  coffers,  not  Into  the  Joint  the  Par  last,  says  the  procedures  are  still  United  Statee  taxiwyer'e  money.    Prom  what 

UtUted     States- Vietnamese     aoooimt.     One  "not  adequate."  theee    congreesmen    say,    such    supervision 

suboommlttee  member  pointed  out  that  the  He  said  they  have  steadily  expanded  the  barely  exists  at  all  today. 

Viet  Ooag  oould  be  buying  theee  good,  at  AID  auditing  staff  to  17.    He  conceded,  how-  Total  economic  aid  for  fiscal  1067:  71% 

auction — ^because  there  is  no  check  on  who  ever,  that  seven  of  thoee  were  tralneee.  to  South  Vietnam;  20%  to  all  others 

buys  them.  He  said  AID  had  ^ncresMd  the  authoriied  n_s  economic  old  to  South  vi#f»tm     " 

The  Jotot  bnlted  SUtes-Vletnameee  ao-  positions  to  36.  but  that  Mnce  Vietnam  U  wji.  economic  «io  w  souffc  Fletnew 

eount.  Into  which  Vletnameee  buslneesmen  'uch  a  dangerous  place.  It  Is  very  hard  to  get  -,      ,  itun          [InmlUlons] 

pay  plasters  for  the  goods,  was  Intended  to  be  auditors  to  go  there.    AID  now  U  "ordering     t^Sr         •Itt.e 

used  for  United   Statee   dvll-ald   projects,  them  from  other  AID  mi— innt  around  the     :i5r **•' 

AlK>.  an  agreed  amount  supports  the  South  world  by  forced  draft  to  go  to  Vietnam."          Jii? ***•* 

Vietnamese  governmental  budget.     But,  In  Another   problem   U   getting   local   Viet-     IzSz •♦^•^ 

effect,  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  ex-  nameee  for  the  staff.    "We  cant  pay  more            — ~ ■ ._.    UCt 

erclaee  a  veto  over  the  use  of  theee  funds  so  than  the  local  wages.    We've  loet  some  key  —^.^^m^^—— 

completely  that  the  alms  of  the  dvll-ald  people  to  private  business  which  can  pay 

projects  are  seriously  frustrated.  much  more."  LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Reecnt  examples  of  projects  the  United  Still  there  U  no  "end  use"  aiwlltlng  pro-  «_            ,                        ^    .            .    ^ 

States  Kmbaasy  was  pushing  but  which  falled^  cedure.  By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  »b- 

to  gain  approval  of  the  South  Vletnameee  OAO  officials  admit  that  after  the  lOM  re-  >®nce  was  granted  to: 

Government  Include:  use  of  the  funds  to  port  they  had  "no  one  physically  In  Viet-  Mr.  FAKiroK   (at  the  request  of  Mr. 

pay  for  garbage  ooUeetton  In  Saigon,  to  buUd  nam,"  until  "a  team  of  four  people"  went  Bocos) ,  for  June  IS,  on  account  of  lllnefis. 

police  bazraeks.  and  to  seUbllsh  a  fund  t»om  there  briefly  thU  q>rlng.    One  congreeslonal  Mr.  Pltnt  (at  the  reauest  of  Mr  Davis 

which  to  pay  Vletnameee  claims  agalnrt  the  •ource  eald  of  the  GAO:  "They  have  been  of  Oeorsla)    for  tImiiSv  Jiinp  14   1066 

united  States.  conspicuously  absent  In  Vletnaii."  °J,  T^!?t?t  '„f  lJS!fT.fi„^        ' 

one  subcommittee  member  caUed  the  faU-  Subcommittee   members   tend   to   excuse  O"  •«»J«n*  «'  O^^  business 

we  of  United  States  controU  over  this  pro-  the  GAO  on  the  grounds  that  It  has  "no  **^-  *"""  ***  *"«  request  of  Mr.  Al- 

iram  a  "wlndfaU"  for  Saigon  buslnsssmen.  continuing    reeponslblllty"    in    any   special  b^kt)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 

■xrona  wirmmj  i'**-    Its  Inveetlgattons  are  n>ade  at  the  die-  business. 

Another  member  of  the  delegaUon  RoaoR  <»^on  of  the  comptroUer  general,  and  at  lir.  McEWKW   (at  the  request  of  Mr. 

P.  Giifvnr.  now  Republican  Senator  from  the  request  of  Congress.  Obuld  B.  Foro),  for  balance  of  week. 

Michigan,   was   blunt    In   his   obswvatlons.  pbmamxmct  studbd  on  acoount  of  Official  business. 

"What  we  saw  over  there  1.  a  situation  where  Tet.  GAO  officials  themselvee  say  that  with  _^^^^^^^___ 

Saigon  businessmen  have  a  veeted  Interest  the  slas  of  the  program  and  the  "tremen-  ~"^^^^^^"~" 

in  the  prolongation  of  the  war,"  he  charged  dous  expenditure,"  It  might  be  useful  to  ea-  SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

in  an  interview.  tabllsh  a  permanent  offlae  there. 

The  suboommlttee,  under  the  chairman-  "The  salutary  effect  of  our  presence  oould  By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
ehlp  of  Rep.  JoRw  B.  ICosa  (D)  of  California,  be  a  factor  of  some  couMquence,"  said  an  address  the  House,  fcdlowlng  the  leglsla- 
is  preparlag  a  report  on  Its  findings.    No  official.    But  there  are  no  plans  to  do  ti»i«  tlye  program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
one  can  say  what  Its  final  shape  wUl  take  atpreeent.  tofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 
since  It  has  not  been  eompleted.    But  It  wUl  "We  were  aware  that  we  had  not  covered  mt  Wiuja   fbr  15  minutes  today 
probably  place  strong  blame  for  the  slack  anything  there  In  a  number  of  years,"  he  „  "  ^ILLM.  lOr  16  nunutes^tooay. 
program  on  both  AID  oOelala  and  oo  the  Gen-  said  enlalnlng  the  decision  to  InvestlaaU  In  **'•  H"*""*   <•*  *he  request  Ol  Mr. 
eial  Aeeounttag  OOoe  (GAO),  charged  with  1064.  Ansuws  of  North  Dakota) ,  for  20  mln- 
the  raspooslbUlty  to  double-check  the  ad-  "But  we  have  eome  reeervatlons  In  dedd-  utee,  today;  and  to  revise  and  extend  bis 
mlnlairatton  of   government   programs  all  Ing  what  practically  can  be  aooompllahed  la  ranarks       and       include       extraneous 
over  tbc  world.  sending  oar  people  to  Vtotaam  under  war-  materlaL 


June  Hy  1966 


reviest 


request 


Mr.  CoNTz  (at  the 
Btrws  of  Nteih  Dakota) 
June  15;  and  to  revise 
^  remarks      and      tnchidlG 
material. 

Mr.  MiCHXL  (at  the 
Duws  of  North  Dakota) 
utes,  June  20;  and  to  re' 
his   remarks    and    Indii 
niaterial. 

Mr.  Chambeblaih  (at 
ANSRrws  of  North  Dakoljii 
utes,  June  15;  and  to 
his    remaiks    and    Ind: 
material. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  th<i 
Hicks)  ,  for  5  minutes, 
vise  and  extend  his 
extraneous  matter. 


of  Mr.  Aw- 

ior  15  mbrates, 

tM  extend  his 

extraneous 


of  ISi.  AiT- 

tff  for  30  mln- 
f  rise  and  extend 
t  loe    extraneous 


reTlse 


■'T 


today 


remaitlcs 


EXTENSION  OP  I J 


Ger^ral 


By  unanimous  consent, 
extend  ranarks  in  the 
Rbcord,  or  to  revise  and 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HiBsai  and  to 
material  on  debate  durlit 

Mr.  Rivsss  of  South 
elude  a  statement  by 
land  at  the  beginning 
made  today  In  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  Hacan  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  GOMULZZ. 

Mr.  GsABOWflKi  In  foui 

(The  foUowlng  MemI 
quest  of  Mr.  Ahdkxws  of 
and  to  include  extraneo 

Mr.  Bebrt. 

Mr.  Pellt  in  two 
'     (The  following 
quest  of  Mr.  Hicks)  an^ 
traneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Jons  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  BLATlflK. 

Mr.  PuRCixx. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  RooNXY  of  New  YcHc 
Mr.  Daniels, 


tlnstaiLjes. 


Members 
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request  of  Mr. 
) ,  for  15  mln- 
and  extend 
ie    extraneous 


requlst  of  Mr. 

and  to  re- 

and  Include 


permission  to 

GRESSIONAL 

tend  remarlcs 


pertinent 

H.R.  2950. 

aroUna  to  In- 

Westraore- 

df  his  remarks 

Cofilmittee  of  the 


Instances, 
(at  the  re- 
forth  Dakota) 
matter:) 


(at  the  re- 
to  Include  ex- 


J( :  INT  RESOLU- 


Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  tabU  jaDd,  under  the 
nile,  referred  as  follows  :| 

8. 777.  An  act  for  the  luellef  of  Jullano 
Barboaa  Amado  and  ManMel  Socorro  Bar- 
boaa  Amado;  to  the  Oommltitee  on  the  Judl- 
elsry.  j 

8. 1622.  An  act  to  remove  arbitrary  11ml- 
^ons  upon  attorneys'  fee*  for  services  ren- 
dered In  proceedings  befcft  administrative 
•gendes  of  the  United  Stafcfs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committed  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.2491.  An  act  for  the  MUef  of  Dr.  Juan 
Vedeiloo  Antonio  T-amg^  1^  Parra;  to  the 
C«nauttee  oa  the  Jndlcta^. 
_  8. 2628.  An  act  for  the  i^lef  of  Dr.  ftellx 
««rtBdo  rersa;  to  the  Cbtemlttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  p 

8. 2640.  An  act  l)ar  the  Belief  of  Dr.  Qull- 
••"•o  Bodrlfuea;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldsry. 

8. 2M7.  A»  act  for  the  1 1  Hsf  of  Dr.  Mario 
Ouuiermo  Martinez;  to  tin  Committee  on 
tne  Judiciary 

B.aMs.aB  Mt  for  the 


Kumar  PedAu: 
Judiciary. 


^      ^Icf  of  Dlneah 
ta  the  CcSBOBUtse  oa  the 


a,  awa.  An  act  for  the  r^tf  of  Dr.  Aagel 
Montero-NoToa;  to  the  Committee  oa,  Iftie 
Judiciary. 

aawi.  An  act  for  the  reUet  of  Da^d  R. 
Slemfosi;  to  the  Oonmlttee  oa  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2781.  An  act  for  the  rtflef  of  Dr.  JiMUo 
Sangully,  Jr.;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  2771.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hazel 
Louise  Sehuatan  Strunk;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2706.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Batael 
Anrrlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.2800.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Joeeph  Saad;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2801.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helena 
Gilbert  Maddagirl  and  Heather  OUbert  Mad- 
daglrl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2838.  An  act  for  the  r^ef  of  Irene  Sny- 
der: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.3853.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Abraham 
Presser;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

a.  2854.  An  act  for  the  relltf  of  Dr.  Gott- 
fried B.  Kaestner;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
th«  Judiciary. 

8. 2866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alftedo 
Hemaadea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.Mas.  An  act  tor  titie  relief  of  Dr.  Jtee 
■nrlqiia  Dtaai:  to  tiw  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

8. 2884.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Man- 
uel A.  Zunlga;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

&  SMS.  An  act  for  the  rdtef  of  Dr.  Jaime 
B.  Condom  Valera;  to  the  Conuntttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8. 2946.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
V.  Machado  Eeplnoea;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

8. 2957.  An  act  tor  the  r^ef  of  Wing  Tuen 
Wong,  alao  known  as  Wing  Tuen  Gee;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 8948.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  Interstate 
compact  defining  the  boundary  between  the 
8tate8  of  Arlaona  and  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.J.  Bee.  150.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  deslgnatloa  of  AprU  1967,  as  "Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  Month";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


HJL.  U8M.  An  act 
P.  Jnbnann. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from'  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  commlttiee  hfad  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  ot  the  House  of  the 
foUowinc  titles,  whidi  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  ^iieaker: 

HJt.  I3S8.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lee 
Chung  Woo: 

HJt.  aatO.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Charlotte 
8cbulz; 

H.B.  3692.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUUam 
F.  Kuhlman; 

HJI.S774.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wanda 
CHszowa; 

HJ1.600S.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kvan- 
gella  O.  Latals; 

HJt.  5683.  An  act  for  the  reliaf  of  KmUkt 
Nagano  Zwlefelhefer; 

H.R.8210.  An  act  for  the  Mttsf  of  Cho 
Myung  Soon  and  Che  Myung  ^M; 

HJt.  8833.  An  act  fbr  the  rdief  of  Sarah 
Antoinette  CappaABaa; 

HJL9648.  An  act  for  the  leOaf  of  Balder 
Baza  and  hla  wife,  tame  Barnt,  aad  thetr  ehU- 
dren,  Altel  Anthflny  and  Hslflst  Baynond 
Raza; 

HJt.  10133.  An  aet  ter  the  i«Bef  of  Frlta 
A.Reelcfaa; 

HJL  M83«.  An  act  for  the  rsMaC  of  owtala 
employees  of  the  Poet  Office  Depai  iBisnt  aS 
■au  Oallle,  Fla.;  and 


13133 

tha  mitt  of  Bton 


SENATE  lamOLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  aonoonoed  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  Jotnt  renlotlons  of  ttie 
Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  Bea.  160.  Joint  reeolattan  to  designate 
the  period  beglnnlag  Jane  IS,  1868,  and  end- 
ing Jane  19,  1866,  as  "Gas  Indxatry  Week"; 
and 

8 J.  Ree.  Itl.  Jotnt  raeolutlon  to  desigaate 
the  third  Sunday  la  June  1868  as  Father's 
Day.  

BILIJ3   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commtttee 
on  Boose  Administration,  reported  that 
that  oommlttee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bQls 
of  the  House  of  the  following  tltlu: 
On  June  IS,  1866: 

HJL  Ifil&l.  An  act  to  permit  the  planting^ 
of  alternate  crops  on  acreage  which  is  un-^ 
planted  because  of  a  natural  dlsaatar. 
On  June  14,  1966: 

H.R.  3177.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  inereaee  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  In  certain  casee; 

H.R.  3967.  An  act  to  authorise  estebUsh- 
ment  of  Fort  Union  Trading  Post  national 
HUtorlc  Site.  N.  Dak.  and  Mont.,  and  for 
other  pinposee; 

H.B.8984.  An  act  to  amend  seetlOBa  S375 
and  2376  ot  the  Revised  Stotutee,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  certain  lands  granted  to  the 
States; 

.  HJt.  6646.  An  act  to  antend  the  Recreatl<on 
and  Public  Purposes  Act  pertaining  to  the 
leasing  of  pxUiUo  lands  to  Stetee  and  their 
polltleal  subcUvlslons: 

HJl.  9061.  An  act  to  amend  obiter  18  of 
title  38,  United  Statee  Code,  to  provide  that 
where  a  veteran  receiving  pension  under  this 
chapter  disappears,  the  Arfw»<ni«*^^^r  g^y 
pay  the  pension  otherwise  payabls  to  tha  wife 
and  children; 

HJt.  10431.  An  act  to  declare  that  oartaln 
federally  owned  land  is  held  by  the  United 
Stetes  In  trust  for  the  MInnssoto  Chlcnewa 
Tribe; 

HJl.  11748.  An  act  to  amend  section  111 
of  utie  38,  United  Staftee  Code,  to  authorize 
the  prepayment  of  certain  expenses  associated 
with  the  traval  of  vetetaaa  to  or  from  a  Vet- 
erans' Admlnlstratlnn  facility  or  other  place 
In  connection  with  vocational  rehabUltotlon 
or  cuuuseUng,  or  for  the  pmpuee  of  examina- 
tion, treatment,  or  care: 

H.R.  12676.  An  act  to  amoid  the  TarlS 
SelMdulee  of  the  XTDltmO.  States  to  provide 
that  eertsin  terma  of  copper  be  admitted 
free  of  duty: 

HJt.  13366.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  aluminum  from  the  nattesial  stock- 
pile; 

HJL  18768.  An  act  to  autborlas  the  disposal 
of  celestite  from  the  supplemeatal  etoskplle; 

HJt.  13769.  An  act  to  anttierlea  the  dls- 
poeal  of  earda«s  fiber  (tfaal)  finn  tHa  na- 
ttonal  stockpile; 

HJL  18710.  An  act  to  authortes  the  dtaposal 
of   eraeldeltte  aabestos    (hanli)    from   the 


1 


HJLUTTSl  Anaettoi 
of  opiam  fMm  thai 


Mr.  HICKS.  ICr.  ftiaaker.  t  move  that 
the  Hooa*  do  now  adlouin. 

The  motlsa  was  aond  «•;  aoionHng- 
ly  (at  5  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.)  the 
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Hoiue  Adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wedneaday.  June  15,  19M,  »t  12  o'dock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  CX^MBfUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  ZXIV,  executive 
communlcationa  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3490.  ▲  latter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  tr»namlttlng  a  draft  of  propoeed 
legUlatlom  to  amend  tiUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  authorize  a  special  30>day  period  of 
leave  for  a  member  of  a  uniformed  aemce 
who  voluntarily  extendi  bis  tour  of  duty  In 
a  hostile  fire  area;  to  the  Committee  on 
Anx^d  Servloes. 

2491.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Padflo  Tropical  Botanical  Garden,  transmit- 
ting the  Corporation's  report  of  audit  for 
the  period  January  1  to  December  31,  196fi, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
8a-449:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jxidlclary. 

3493.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  NatiurallBatlon  Service.  De- 
partment  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  request 
for  the  withdrawal  and  retur.T  of  a  certain 
case  Involving  suspension  of  deportation, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  344(a) 
(1)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  1953,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

ICr.  BCCKWORTH:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  ClvU  Service.  8. 1498.  An  act  to  per- 
mit variation  of  the  40-hour  workweek  of 
Pederal  employees  for  educational  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1633).  Re- 
ferred to  the  0<xnmlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STEED:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJt.  14208,  an  act  mak- 
ing Kppmfit\M.noJiM  for  the  Treasury  and  Poet 
Office  Departments,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  certain  independent  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947, 
and  for  other  ptirpoees;  without  amendment 
(Kept.  No.  1834).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBIJC  BIUJ3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  ^x".  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Itr.  ADAlfS: 

HJtti^SSS.  A  blU  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  oombat  alcoholism:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 


By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  1BW7.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
oertaln  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BKNNVTT: 

HJt.  15688.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorise  the  Secretary  oC 
Defense  to  conduct  a  special  educational 
training  and  physloal  rrtiabUltatton  program 
for  persons  with  educattonal  or  physical  de- 
Heleiielea  to  enably  them  to  serve  effectively 
In  the  Aimed  Poreas;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BBAT: 

R.R.  lB6e».  A  bUl  to  revise  the  boundaries 
ot  the  Wartlsnda  National  Monument  In  the 
State  oC  South  Dakota,  to  authorise  ex- 
changes o(  land  mutaally  benefldal  to  the 
Oglals  Stoux  THbe  and  Um  United 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Interior  and  Tnsiilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJt.  16660.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  oertaln  prop- 
erty of  the  New  Amsterdam  Casualty  Oo.  for 
Inclusion  In  the  Independence  National  His- 
torical Park,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COOLBT: 
H.R.  15661.  A  bUl  to  provide  assistance  to 
first  processors  of  agricultural  commodities 
who  have  suffered  subetantlal  losses  becaxise 
of  the  economic  impact  of  commodity  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HJi.  15663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Seed  Act  (53  SUt.  1275) .  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  EVERETT: 
Hit.  16663.  A  blU  authorising  the  sale  of 
standard  silver  dollars  held  by  the  Treasmry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJt.  16664.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  protect  the  right  to 
vote  In  Federal.  State,  and  local  elections  of 
U.8.  cltlsens  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted the  sixth  primary  grade  or  eqvilviAint 
educational  level  In  any  public  or  private 
school  within  or  outside  the  United  States 
In  which  the  predominant  classroom  lan- 
guage was  other  than  English;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FISEBR: 
HJl.  15665.  A  bill  to  amend  Public,  Law 
89-384  relating  to  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  the  HemlsFalr  1968  Bxpoeltlon  to 
be  held  In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
HJt.  16666.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XViU  ot  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
preecrtbed  drugs  among  the  Items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  supplementary  med- 
ical Insurance  program  for  the  aged;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HEUSTOBKI: 
HJt.  15667.  A   bUl   to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  15668.  A  bUl  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expensee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HJt.  15669.  A  bUl  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  16670.  A  bin  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Oil  PoUutlon  Act,  1961  (33  UB.C. 
1001-1016),  to  Implement  the  provisions  at 
the  International  Convention  for  the  Preven. 
tlon  of  the  PoUution  of  the  Sea  by  OU,  1964, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

HJl.  15671.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  authorize  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  sea  grant 
coUegee  and  certain  education,  training,  and 
reeearch  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  16673.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expensee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.  16673.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7701 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
clarify  the  tax  status  of  certain  professional 
aaeodatlons  and  corporations  formed  under 
Stete  Uw:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  PUHCEIX: 
H.R.  15674.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  deeecraUon 
o(  the  flag:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
HJl.  15675.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  relmbtirsed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HJl.  15676.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion, conservation,  and  development  of  the 
natural  coastal  wetlands  of  Hempetead-Soutli 
Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  for  fish  and  wildiu* 
and  outdoor  recreation  purposes,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HJl.  15677.  A  biU  to  designate  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospital  at  Providence, 
RJ.,  as  the  "Theodore  Francis  Green  Memo^ 
rial  Hospital";  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
HJl.  16678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  purpose*; 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  ActivlUet! 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
HJL  16679.  A  bill  to  exclude  frcnn  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  GeorgU: 
HJt.  15680.  A  blU  to  designate  the  reservoir 
formed  by  Carters  Dam  on  the  Cooeawattee 
River  in  the  State  of  Georgia  as  "Lake  Rlch- 
arl  B.  RusseU";  to  the  Committee  on  PubUe 
Works. 

By  Vi.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 
HJl.  15681.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  and 
other  aid,  imder  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  and 
related  Federal  programs,  to  encourage  and 
assist  in  the  preservation  and  maintenance 
of  historic  structures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Citfrency. 

H.R.  15683.  A  Mil  authortelng  the  sale  ot 
standard  silver  dollars  held  by  the  Treasury; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
HJl.  15683.  A  bill  to  promote  and  coor- 
dinate historic  preservation  activities  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  other 
public  bodies,  and  private  organizations  and 
Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OIAIMO: 
HJl.  15684.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  em- 
ployees who  terminate  their  railroad  em- 
ployment before  completing  10  years  of  rail- 
road service  may  apply  for  and  receive  a 
refimd  of  the  railroad  retirement  taxes  which 
they  have  paid;  to  the  C<»nmlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  LANDRUM: 
HJl.  16686.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  res- 
ervoir formed  by  Carters  Dam  on  the 
Cooeawattee  River  In  the  State  of  OeorgU 
as  "Lake  Rldisrd  B.  Russell";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  15686.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  mutilation 
and  desecration  of  the  national  fiag;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
HJl.  15687.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  to 
State  educational  agencies  tat  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
local  school  systems  by  relieving  aged  low- 
Income  property  owners  of  increases  in  real 
property  taxee  caused  by  such  growth  and 
expansion:  to  the  Committee  on  Educatioa 
and  Labor. 

By  Bto-.  SCHISLER: 
HJl.  15688.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  Construction  Act  In 
order  to  permit  the  construction  of  class- 
rooms imder  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WELTNER: 
HJl.  15689.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
lUea.  

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
HJ.  Res.  1168.  Joint  rasblutton  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  th* 
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United  States  relating  to  ^e  power  of  the 
Supreme  Covirt  to  declare!  any  provision  of 
law  unoonstitutlon&l;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  i 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.J.  Res.  1169.  Joint  reiolutlon  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  organize  and  hold  an 
International  Conference  qa  Water  for  Peace 
In  the  United  States  In  1967  and  authorize 
an  apprc^riatlon  therefor;  i  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  I 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO:  I 
H.J.  Res.  1170.  Joint  reeMution  to  provide 
for  the  creation  of  a  captive  nations  freedom 
series  of  postage  stamps  In  nonw  of  national 
heroee  of  freedom,  oommei  i^lng  with  a  Taras 
Sbevchenko  freedom  stam]);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  DENT:  1 

H.  Con.  Res.  764.  Concui  ^nt  ree<dutlon  to 
provide  for  a  ptermaneni  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force;  to  the  Ccxnmittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  i 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  765.  Concunent  resolution  to 
provide   for   a   permanent   United   Nations 
peacekeeping   force;    to  tlk4  Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I 

By  Mr.  HICKS:  | 

H.  Con.  Res.  766.  Concui  i)ent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congr  sto  on  elections  In 
South  Vietnam;  to  the  Con^ittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT 
H.  Con.  Res.  767.  Concurii^nt  resolution  fa- 
voring free  elections  in  Spiith  Vietnam;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Foreign  |  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STALBAUM:, 

H.  Con.  Res.  768.  Conctirt^nt  resolution  eX' 

pressing  the  sense  of  Congi  e^  on  the  holding 

of  elections  In  South  Vletfifun;  to  the  Com' 

mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  760.  Concunl^t  resolution  to 

express  the  sense  of  Congr  its  on  elections  In 

South  Vietnam;  to  the  Consul ttee  on  Foreign 

Affairs. 


Flag  Da;  r 


EXTENSION  OF 

OP 

HON.  SPEEDY 


By  Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfomU: 

H.  Con.  Ree.  770.  Concurrent  reeolutloii  ee- 
tabllahlng  a  Joint  CcHomlttee  on  National 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  DYAL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  771.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rxiles. 

By  Mr  HELSTOSEa: 

H.  Con.  Ree.  772.  Concurrent  reeolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  LEOOETT: 

H.  Con.  Ree.  773.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

H.  Con.  Ree.  774.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 

H.  Con.  Ree.  775.  Concurrent  Tiesolution  fa- 
voring a  United  Nations  peacekeeping  force; 
to  the  CoDunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.  Res.  887.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  House  Report 
No.  1539  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  the  International  Education  Act  of 
1966;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  CULVER: 

H.  Res.  888.  Resolution  declaring  the  East- 
ern Orthodox  Church  to  be  a  major  faith  In 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  CORMAN  (by  request) : 
HJl.  15690.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Fran- 
ciszek  Kajrys,  his  wife  Stanlslawa  Kajrys,  and 
their  minor  daughters,  Teresa  Kajrys  and 
Lucyna  Kajrys;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  15691.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
(Joeeph)  Oagllano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOOARTY: 
HJl.  15693.  A  blU  for   the  reUef  of  BmU 
WUllam  Aceto;   to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OIAIMO: 
HJl.  15693.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Pearl  C.  Davis;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTCHf : 
HJl.  16694.  A  bUl  for  ttie  reUef  at  John 
Joeeph    Shea;    to    the    Oommlttee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALO: 
HJl.  16696.  A  bUl  for  the  rell^  at  Bahram 
Ravan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
HJl.  16696.  A   MU   for   the   relief   at  Dr. 
Mohamad  All  Rajaee  and  wife,  Mrs.  Parvln 
(Ghadaskar)   Rajaee;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REBS: 
HJl.  16697.  A   bill   for  the   reUef   of   Woo 
Yeoung   Park;    to   the   Oommlttee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
HJl.  15698.  A  blU  for  tba  relief  ot  Enrique 
B.  Bertot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  BTTC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXil, 
399.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Portland,  Oreg.,  relative  to  re- 
pairs to  the  west  portico  of  the  U.S.  Cap(t<d 
BuUding,  which  was  referred  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee on  Appropriations. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


REMARKS 


I.  LONG 


-I  or  LouisiAta 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP] )  ESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  June  1 1. 1966    < 

Mr.  U>NG  of  Louisian  at.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Americans  throughout  the  world 
are  observing  Flay  Day  iln  commemora- 
tion of  the  adoption  by]  the  Continental 
Congress  of  the  origlial  Stars  and 
Stripes  on  June  14. 1777.  |  \ 

It  has  been  189  years  i^ince  that  great 
day  and  our  flag  has  stbod  the  test  of 
ttme.  Today  millions  o|r  Americans  are 
flying  their  flags  becaus*  It  is  the  symbol 
of  strength,  freedom,  and  hope.  As 
much  as  ever,  we  need*  symbol  to  re- 
mind us  that  we  do  have  cause  to  be 
patriotic. 

Although  we  do  not 
exact  procedures  by  w. 
of  government  should 
have  to  acknowledge 

have  a  great  Nation— a  ,..«. „wv.>^  ^^ 

have  the  <«)portunlty  to  worship  the 
Almighty,  to  pray,  to  work,  to  save,  to 
invest,  to  own,  to  vote,  to  travel,  to  learn, 
to  teach,  to  preach,  to  afctee.  to  disagree. 


to  praise,  to  condenm,  to  serve,  to  think, 
to  create,  to  write,  to  speak,  to  play,  to 
love,  to  sleep,  to  rest,  to  be  humble,  and 
to  be  proud. 

We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  and 
to  be  proud  of  and  our  flag  with  its  stars 
and  stripes,  is  ever  a  reminder  of  this. 


Flaf  Day 


agree  to  the 
Ich  our  system 
Operate,  we  do 
fact  that  we 
.tion  where  we 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  80T7TB  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14. 1966 

Mr.  BERRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Flag  Day  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
special  day  on  which  every  American  can 
show  his  "colors,"  particularly  in  this 
period  of  conflict  and  sacrifice  for  the 
principles  the  American  flag  represents. 

Flag  Day  has  somehow  lost  its  meaning 
in  recent  years,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  combat  the  greatest  dan- 
gers in  a  democracy — apathy  and  indif- 
ference. 

The  American  flag  has  flown  on  battle- 
fields around  the  woiid.  it  has  been  the 


symbol  of  our  way  of  life  in  remote  cor- 
ners of  the  world,  and  it  has  become  the 
one  great  source  of  courage  and  strength 
in  the  building  of  our  Nation. 

Today  is  a  time  for  renewing  our  faith 
in  the  system  the  flag  represents  and  for 
rededication  to  the  spirit  and  soul  of 
America  which  the  American  flag  em- 
bodies. 


AnuTcrsary  .of  DeportatioB  of  GtiieBs  of 
Baltic  NatioBS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF  Nxw  jXBarr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14, 1966 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  sad  anniversary  ot 
the  t>eginning  of  the  mass  deportation  of 
citizens  of  the  three  Baltic  nations, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia,  to  re- 
mote parts  of  the  Soviet  slave  empire. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  today,  on  June  14. 
1941,  60,000  Qitizens  of  these  unhappy 
nations  were  arrested  and  taken  from 
their  homes  ahd  loved  ones. 
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In  tbe  last  quarter  century,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  done  all  In  Its  power  to  de> 
stroy  the  national  Identity  of  the  Battle 
peoples.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
Russify  the  pec^le  of  Latvia.  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia  and  to  ezttnculsh  their  an- 
cient cultures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  asth  anniversary 
It  is  well  for  all  Members  of  this  House 
to  rededlcate  themsehres  to  the  policy 
that  we  shall  never  rest  lutil  the  iteopie 
of  Latvia,  lithuanla.  Estonia,  and  other 
nations  Incorporated  into  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem are  once  again  free  to  shape  their 
own  desttniee. 


Good  Saaaritans  of  Soag 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKl 

OF  COKKBCnCTTT 
IN  THI  HOnSK  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14. 1989 

Mr.  ORABOWSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoKD.  I  wish  to  salute  thoee  "Oood 
Samaritans  of  Song,"  the  Riverside  Area 
Chapters  of  the  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion and  Knoouragement  of  Barber  Shop 
Quartet  Singing  in  America.  Inc..  who 
presented  th^  fifth  annual  "Harmony 
Under  the  Stars"  at  the  Watergate  Thea- 
ter Monday  evening.  National  Capital 
Region-National  Parks  Services  coop- 
erated  with  the  Riverside  Area  Chai^ters. 
ineludlng  the  Dtstrlet  of  Columbia. 
Alexandria.  Arlington,  ndrfax.  and 
n'edei  Icfcsbnrg,  Va..  Montgomery 
County,  Prince  Georges  County,  and  St. 
Marys.  Md. 

"We  Sing  That  They  Shall  Speak" 
was  adopted  In  10<4  as  the  community 
swlee  motto  of  the  SFEBSQSA.  which 
has  some  30.000  members  *fiiHfttf>d  with 
700  chapters  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Hie  Institute  of  Log(H>edlcs 
at  Wichita.  Kans..  has  been  adopted  as 
the  sodety's  International  service  proj- 
ect. Since  1034.  the  center  for  q^eech 
and  hearing  therapy  has  treated  over 
25.000  persons,  mostly  children,  bur- 
dened with  afflictions  which  inhibit  nor- 
mal speech  and  hearing.  Also  it  has 
trained  over  2S0  students  who  later  be- 
came therapists  In  these  fields. 

Opening  and  cloiring  the  Wetergate 
concert  was  the  Chorus  of  the  Potomac, 
around  250  male  voices,  being  made  up 
of  six  separate  and  distinctively  cos- 
tumed diorases.  all  of  which  performed 
by  themselves.  ITie  audience  of  thou- 
sands of  music  lovers  heard  the  »'"g1"g 
Capital  Chorus  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, under  DIrwtor  Lew  Sims;  the 
Jubll-Alres  of  Fairfax,  led  by  Jed  Casey; 
the  Arllngtones  of  Arlington,  under  Ed 
Robersoo:  St  MaryX  under  Blng  Oaitll- 
ner:  Alexandria  Harmonhters.  led  bj 
Seott  Werner;  Montgomery  Counts,  with 
Orvllla  Luedtke  dlrectlnc.  Art  Moore 
was  mastar  of  oeremonias  and  Henry 
Brown.  pxoAacar.  Featored  quartets 
ware  tha  FDIbustars.  Scale  Tippers,  IH>- 
tomachords,  and  MghteaiM. 


Next  big  harmony  event  to  be  held 
In  Washington  win  be  the  annual  Har- 
vest of  Harmony  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia chapter,  scheduled  Saturday. 
November  5,  In  Constitutlim  HalL 


Disdosves  of  the  Week— Part  VI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHII7CTOM' 

IN  1HS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  June  14. 1968 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  in 
my  14  years  of  service  in  Congress  have 
I  observed,  as  recently,  so  many  critical 
statements  and  evidence  pointing  up 
maladministration  of  puUlc  affairs  both 
foreign  and  domestic.  Here  are  a  few 
examples  of  what  I  mean: 


An  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  June 
11  from  Providence.  RJ..  quoted  former 
Ambassador  to  India.  John  K.  Oalbralth, 
as  saying  of  Secretary  of  State.  Dean 
Rusk,  that  he  was  "terribly  misin- 
formed" in  estimates  of  support  fbr  the 
administration's  foreign  policy. 

It  Is  dlfleult  to  find  anything,  alttMr  abroad 
or  at  boma— 

He  said — 
tbat  remotely  resembles  tbe  underatandlng. 
reepeet   and  sripport  whlob   tbe  Secretary 


Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has 
consistent^  denied  that  stKu-tages  beset 
our  forces  in  Vietnam.  Last  Simday's 
New  T(vk  Times  on  the  eontraiy  In  an 
article  by  Benjamin  Welles  quotes  Ma- 
rine Corps  officials  as  conceding  wide- 
spread shortages  in  Vietnam  of  clothing, 
combat  boots,  taiaeet  repellent  and  other 
similar  Items. 

CASS  m 

m  a  speech  last  Sunday  at  the  XJnl- 
slty  of  Minnesota  ROTC  graduation  Vice 
President  Huam  Humfhut.  referring 
to  Vietnam,  said  that  the  United  States 
has  been  perhaps  "overhesitant." 


The  June  6  Issue  of  U.8.  News  ft  World 
Report  contained  the  f  olloidng  statement 
about  casualties  in  Vietnam: 

Salgon-Amwleaa  caaoalttes  bare  set  a  ree- 
rati  blgb  far  on*  week  In  tbe  Vietnam  war. 
Tbey  reaobad  tvo-tblzda  at  tbe  weekly  aver- 
age for  tbe  flxst  year  of  eg>iiJ«g  in  Korea. 

CASST 

Tile  Jime  12  New  Yoik  Times  contains 
an  artlde  saytng  that  last  year  the  U3. 
Public  Health  Service  destroyed  $19  mU- 
Hon  worth  of  medical  sun^Uee.  This  was 
part  of  the  etvU  defense  stockpile  which 
deteriorated  before  It  was  used  to  relieve 
human  suffering. 

casBvi 

Bkniy  Walllch  In  the  JUne  IS  Issue  of 
Newsweek  has  this  to  say  about  our  eco- 
nomic picture: 

Bad  news  ooam  oaoe  more  <rom  tbe  bal- 
ot  paynants  ftook    The  gup  ~ 


International  reeelpta  and  eKpendltares  again 
la  widening.  Offlelal  bopee  at  earing  tbe  pay. 
manta  deOett  by  year-end.  proclaimed  optt- 

mlstlcally  half  a  year  ago.  bare  proved  a 
total  lUiulon.  The  Country^  gold  reserve 
eontlnuea  tt>  dwindle. 

CAssm 

Total  debt — public  and  private— ac- 
cording to  a  Department  of  Commerce 
report,  rose  $93  billion  last  year  to  a  rec- 
ord $1.3  trillion.  Debts  of  individuals 
were  up  $40.5  billion  to  $460. 
CASE  vm 

Writing  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Harry  Thimbom  reveals  that  phony  phi- 
lanthrcHdsts  are  using  art  as  a  tax  dodge 
that  costs  the  Treasury  millions  In  lost 
revenue.  This  is  done  by  using  Inflated 
ai^ralsals  on  art  works  donated  to  mu- 
seums and  other  Institutions. 
caaan 

A  New  Hampshire  Congressman 
charged  last  week  that  each  Job  Corps 
graduate  has  cost  the  taxpayers  about 
$50,000.  He  said  the  Job  Ooips  in  a  years  «- 
of  existence  has  cost  $252  tniiHon  As  of 
June  6.  he  said  5,090  trainees  have  com- 
pleted courses. 


Ontstaaduif  Emplayae 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRT  B.  GONZALEZ 


nr  THE  HOUSB  or  RKPBBSBMTAITVEa 

Tuesday,  June  14, 1988 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  this  week  of  meeting 
with  B«r.  Rene  P.  Hlnojosa,  and  his  wife, 
constituents  of  mine  from  San  Antonio. 
Mr.  Hlnojosa  has  been  selected  from 
among  315  employees  of  the  San  Antonio 
field  office  of  the  Army  Map  Service, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  to  be  "Employee  of 
the  Year"  for  the  calendar  year  1965. 

Mr.  Hlnojosa  Is  here  in  Washington  for 
participation  in  special  Engineer  Day 
ceremonies  scheduled  for  June  16,  at  the 
Anny  Map  Service  Headquarters  at  which 
Col.  Ward  Van  Atta,  oommanrting  officer 
of  the  Army  Map  Service,  will  preside 
over  the  ceremonies  honoring  the  on- 
ployees  of  the  year  selected  from  each  of 
the  four  AMS  field  offices  located  in 
Kansas  City,  Provldenoe.  RJ..  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  San  Antonio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  been  proud 
of  the  fine  record  of  achievement  of  tbe 
Army  Map  Service  in  my  district  and  of 
Mr.  mnojosa.  who  has  distinguished 
himself  by  consistaitly  exceeding  the 
quality  and  quantity  standards  for  bis 
position  as  civilian  transportation  agent 
for  the  San  Antonio  field  office. 

Mr.  Hlnojosa  has  total  reqxmslbillty 
fbr  shipment  of  all  maps  and  materials  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  mnojosa  was  bom  September  30, 
1935,  In  San  Diego,  Tex.^  and  was  grad- 
uated from  San  Diego  Blgh  School  in 
1954.  Soon  after  graduating  he  volun- 
teered for  the  UJB.  Army  and  was  assigned 
to  the  535th  MlUtarjr  Xntelllgence  Group. 
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Counter  Intelligence  Colips.  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.  After  comipUetion  of  dC 
training,  Mr.  Hlnojosa  was  assigned  to 

gn  interior  guard  unit  :^  Mannheim, 
Germany.  j 

He  was  discharged  from  ihe  U.S.  Army 
in  1956  and  returned  to  {San  Antonio 
where  he  started  his  Govqiinment  career 
with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  at  Kelly  Air 
Force  Base.  He  was  employed  by  the 
Army  Map  Service  in  19621  j  He  and  Mrs. 
Hinojosa  have  two  chlldijeh. 

I  commend  this  fine  young  man's 
record  to  your  attention  Mid  salute  the 
Army  Map  Service  of  San  Antonio  for  its 
outstanding  history  of  service. 


Baltic  States  Freed  dm  Day 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  B|< 

or  NKW  TOBi: 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14„1966 

Ur.  ROONE7  of  Ndf  York.  Mr. 
Bpeaker,  25  years  ago  th^  rape  of  the 
BslUc  States — Estonia,  I  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania — was  launched!  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Within  72  hours;  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  t^bee  countries 
found  themselves  on  the  !Way  to  an  un- 
known fate  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thousands  of  others,  not  aa  "lucky,"  were 
murdered  on  the  ^x>t.  Tpe  true  char- 
iciu  of  the  Russian  leaders,  pretty  well 
defined  by  their  dealings  jitith  Nazi  Oer- 
many  and  plunder  of  an  almost  prone 
Poland,  was  now  once  agRin  spelled  out 
lor  the  world  to  see.  j 

But  in  those  days  the  |  world  was  too 
busy.  The  United  Stat€«t  herself  just  6 
months  away  from  war  wijth  the  Axis  na- 
tions and  shocked  by  the  INazi  CMiquests 
in  Europe,  could  do  little  morfe  than  file 
a  diplomatic  protest.  The  world  was  in 
Chaos  and  the  Baltic  States  were  Just 
another  unfortunate  hi  of  fiotsam 
sucked  into  the  maelsthom.  Awaking 
from  two  decades  of  isolftionlst  doEing. 
we  here  In  the  United  Stales  could  only 
briefly  pause  and  then  continue  in  our 
efforts  to  prepare  our  defense  machinery. 

FoUowing  the  war,  this  country, 
through  the  United  Nati(ans.  tried  time 
»nd  time  agsdn  to  have  the  Soviets  re- 
lease their  bloody  hold  on  the  three  Bal- 
tic nations.  We  failed.  We  had  as- 
sumed that  the  Soviets^  although  not 
coming  to  the  UJ».  with  dean  hands  by 
any  means,  were  at  leasl  coming  as  an 
honorable  ally  and  that  negotiation  was 
possible.  How  naive  v0  must  have 
seoned  to  the  Conmnmlf^. 

It  could  be  assumed,  M  ,:  Speaker,  that 
after  a  quarter  of  a  ceniury  of  oppres- 
don,  murder,  pillage,  and  plunder  that 
the  people  of  the  Balti( !(  States  would 
bend  to  what  to  them  m  iht  seem  to  be 
the  inevitable.  But  they  have  not,  and 
neither  have  theh:  relatir^  aiul  friends 
who  were  fortunate  enouc  h  to  make  their 
way  to  these  shores.       ^^ 

Just  last  November  I  hM  the  privilege 
«  addressing  a  gatherlnki  of  more  than 


15.000  which  filled  Madison  Square  Oar- 
den  in  New  York  for  the  Baltic  States 
Freedom  Rally.   I  said  at  that  time: 

I  am  proud  not  only  that  my  country  baa 
continuously  condemned  tbe  atrocious  act  of 
tbe  Russians  In  their  Illegal  annexation  of 
Utbuania  and  ber  sister  Baltic  States,  but 
that  the  United  States  has  been  steadfast  in 
refusing  to  recognize  any  Soviet  Interests  m 
thoee  states. 

For  26  years  your  kinsmen  and  your  friends 
have  suffered  at  tbe  bands  of  their  Commu- 
nist slave  masters.  But  In  spite  of  tbe  loss 
of  self  determination,  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania, tbe  people  of  Estonia  and  Latvia,  with 
your  help  and  encouragement,  have  preserved 
any  undying  desire  to  live  as  free  men. 
They  have  nourished  and  kept  vibrantly 
alive  a  national  spirit  predicated  on  tbe  dig- 
nity of  man.  But  tbey  need  encouragement 
to  carry  on.  They  need  tbe  help  of  the  free 
and  independent  countries  of  the  world  to 
help  them  preserve  the  ideals  which  tbey 
bold  dear  and  to  preserve  for  posterity  tbe 
culture  and  traditions  which  you  and  tbey 
value  as  much  as  life  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  that  filled 
Madison  Square  Garden  last  November 
had  every  right  to  despair  and  self  pity. 
Yet  this  was  not  their  mood.  There  were 
tears,  to  be  sure,  but  there  was  also  a 
spirit  and  faith  that  really  has  to  be  seen 
to  be  believed.  We  must  continue  to  sup-' 
port  these  fine  people  in  their  imceasing 
effort  to  make  their  homeland  free  once 
again.  We  mxist  provide  more  radio  pro- 
grams to  the  captive  nations  in  their  own 
tongue  so  that  truth  and  factual  infor- 
mation can  offset  the  effects  of  a  Com- 
munist-controlled press;  we  must  strive 
to  keep  open  the  chantiels  for  delivery  of 
food,  medicine,  and  clothing  parcels  and 
above  all  we  must  strive,  as  frulUess  as 
it  may  seem  scHnetimes,  to  force  Russia 
to  her  senses. 

Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  and  the 
other  captive  states  will  not  always  be 
slave  states.  They  will  in  time,  God  will- 
ing. Join  the  commimity  of  free  nations. 
When  that  proud  and  happy  day  comes, 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  hope  that  the  United 
States  by  her  actions  will  merit  a  "thank 
you." 


VFW  Pott  u  ClaxtoB,  Evau  Cooatj,  Ga,, 
Promotes  U.S.  FUf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or  amameiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14, 1966 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  celebrate  Flag  Day,  I  want  to  take 
this  occasion  to  apprise  my  colleagues  of 
an  inspiring  event  which  I  attended  on 
Manorial  Day  in  Claxton,  Ga. 

When  I  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Claxton-Evans  County  VFW  Post  to 
participate  in  its  Memorial  Day  pro- 
gram, little  did  I  realize  what  an  out- 
standing Job  this  post  was  i>erformlng 
to  encourage  patriotism  and  respect  for 
our  national  fiag. 

When  I  arrived  in  Claxton,  I  was 
pleasantiy  surprised  to  discover  Ameri- 


can flags  flying  everywhere.  In  asking 
who  was  responsible  for  this  wbnderful 
act  of  patriotism,  I  was  advised  that  it 
was  th»  result  of  a  special  project  of  the 
Claxton-Evans  County  VFW  Post. 

The  post  has  purchased  a  number  erf 
American  flags  to  be  rented  to  local  busi- 
ness houses,  displayed  on  national  holi- 
days and  pr(H>erly  stored  when  not  in 
use  for  an  aimual  cost  of  |12  io  each 
merchant.  The  post  is  also  displaying 
the  flag  at  prominent  public  buildings 
on  a  daily  basis. 

The  Post  Conunander,  D.  B.  Plyler, 
describes  the  project  as  follows: 

This  is  not  a  money-making  {x^ject,  but  la 
planned  to  display  our  National  fUtg  and 
help  tell  the  American  story  to  coming  gen- 
erations. Our  flag  represents  free  America, 
and  all  tbe  things  for  which  men  have 
fought  and  died.  We  hope  to  help  emphasize 
its  importance  In  oxir  Cknmnunlty. 

When  other  civic  and  service  clubs 
around  the  country  are  looking  for  proj- 
ect ideas,  I  heartily  recommend  that 
they  follow  the  example  bdng  set  by 
the  Claxton-Evans  Coimty  VFW  Post. 
What  better  project  can  tmy  club  adopt 
than  one  which  will  encourage  patriot- 
ism and  respect  for  the  American  flag? 


The  53d  Natioaal  Forcifm  Trade 
CoBventiott 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKl 

or  CONNBCnCOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14, 1968 

.  Mr,  GRABOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my. remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an 
announcement  of  plans  for  the  53d  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Convention,  which 
will  be  held  October  31,  November  1  and 
2,  at  the  Weddorf -Astoria  In  New  York 
City.  This  is  one  of  the  world's  out- 
standing forums  on  international  trade 
and  investment,  attracting  leaders  of 
government.  Industry,  and  business,  as 
well  as  interested  participants  from  edu- 
cational Institutions  and  the  press. 

Theme  of  the  1966  convention  will  be 
"World  Progress  Through  Trade  and 
Investment."  Rudolph  A.  Peterson, 
president  of  the  Bank  of  America,  San 
Francisco,  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
convention,  and  will  deUver  the  keynote 
address  at  the  flrst  general  session  of  the 
convention. 

In  announcing  plans  for  the  ccoiven- 
tion,  Robert  M.  Morris,  president  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  the 
sponsoring  organization,  stated: 

The  convention  wlU  broadly  examine 
whether  world  trade  and  Investment  is  hav- 
ing its  full  Impact  on  world  progress,  and 
win  emphasize  tbe  proven  capabilities  cA 
private  enterprise  and  tbe  requirements  for 
Achieving  tbe  fullest  measure  o(  world  eco- 
nomic advancement. 

Robert  J.  Dixson,  vice  chairman,  John- 
son   It    Johnson    Intematicmal,    New 
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Bmnswlek.  N  J.,  wffl  be  cbalmiaD  at  ttie 
declimtlop  oouunlttee.  whl^  will  pro- 
pose policy  reoommeiidatlons  for  adop- 
tion by  the  eonventlan. 

Special  aeaUxms  have  been  scheduled 
on  bnstnees  operations  In  Kurope,  Latin 
Ameilca.  Padfle-Asla,  and  Africa,  as  well 
as  OD  subjects  of  such  Importance  as 
trade  expulsion,  taxation.  Industrial  re- 
lations, and  International  finance. 

Ckmvention  chairman  Peterson,  chief 
executire  ofllcier  of  the  world's  largest 
nongovenmient  bank,  with  resources  of 
more  than  $16.8  billion,  will  have  eight 
regional  vice  chairmen  assisting  him  on 
the  convention  committee. 


Great  Plaias  Program  Tremcadevs 
Saccess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBB 

OF 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF  nXAl 

XN  TBX  HOU8K  OF  REZ>RESSNTATIVKS 

raesday.  June  U.  2PM 

Mr.  PURCELXk  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  truly  remarkable  achievements  in 
American  agriculture  in  our  time  is  the 
new  look  In  the  vast  region  of  the  Oreat 
Plains. 

The  change,  in  terms  of  greater  agri- 
cultural stability,  reduced  soil  erosion,  de- 
velopment of  water  for  agricultural  and 
recreational  uses,  and  a  more  beautiful 
landscape,  has  come  about  as  a  result  of 
an  enlightened  partnership  between 
people  and  their  government,  between 
scientist  and  landowners. 

It  has  come  about  largely  through  the 
Oreat  Plains  conservation  program,  a 
tool  that  has  been  greatly  sharpened  and 
strengthened  in  the  last  6  years  under 
leadership  that  recognizes  the  funda- 
mental nde  land  resources  plays  in  the 
well-being  of  fm  entire  region. 

What  has  baroened  in  the  Oreat 
Plains  is  more  than  simple  recovery  from 
years  of  drought  and  dust  storms  which, 
for  a  time,  gave  it  the  unhappy  label  of 
"The  Dust  Bowl." 

Droughts  win  reair.  for  this  Is  the  na- 
twe  of  the  climatic  pattern  of  the  Oreat 
Plains.  Wind  win  blow,  as  it  always  has. 
across  the  rolling  prairies. 

But  the  farmer  and  rancher  who  has 
reserves  of  grass  and  water,  who  has  tied 
down  with  grass  his  soils  that  are  un- 
suited  for  cultivation,  will  not  become  the 
dispossessed  migrant  of  the  thirties. 

These  are  the  primary  goals  of  the 
Oreat  Plains  conservation  program — a 
program  that  has  been  expanded  by  60 
percent  since  1960.  to  serve  a  larger 
number  of  landowners  in  the  region  each 
year. 

"Wheat  Win  Win  the  War'*  was  a 
battle  cry  during  World  War  I,  and  the 
wheatlands  of  the  Oreat  Plains  re- 
q>onded  with  heavy  output.  The  plow- 
up  was  ecitly.  however,  for  mueh  of  the 
newly  cultivated  land  was  extremely  sus- 
cepttUe  to  the  winds  of  the  dry  years 
that  foDowed.  The  term  "dust  bowl" 
came  out  of  the  disaster. 


The  research  scientist  and  the  fanner 
have  f onned  an  effective  partnership  In 
solving  the  problems  of  the  Oreat 
I^alns.  Technlquw  developed  in  times 
ot  drooi^t  and  privation  are  the  solid 
basis  now  for  a  far  more  stable  agrictil- 
tuxe  hi  the  plains.  Hie  survey  of  soils, 
classifying  them  as  to  their  capability 
in  conservation  use,  has  provided  im- 
mlstakftble  lines  of  guidance  In  adapting 
the  lands  of  the  Oreat  Plains  to  agricul- 
tural production. 

The  technical  help  afforded  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  its  effectiveness 
intensified  by  the  f  orxning  of  landowner- 
managed.  State-sponsored  soil  conserva- 
tion districts,  became  a  useful  tool  for 
use  by  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  re- 
gion in  correcting  errors  of  the  past  and 
in  bringing  their  resoiirces  into  fuUer 
stabUity.  In  addition.  Federal  funds 
have  been  made  available  to  defray  part 
of  the  cost  of  land-use  shifts  and  to  step 
up  the  rate  of  conversion. 

The  program  was  authorised  by  Con- 
gress during  the  drought  of  the  1950's. 
It  was  conceived  as  a  pilot  program,  a 
testing  of  principles  developed  for  a  par- 
ticular region.  It  was  accepted  at  first 
by  a  relatively  few  landowners,  and  from 
1957  through  1960,  received  Federal  cost- 
sharing  appropriations  of  $10  miUlon 
each  year.  Beginning  In  1961,  however, 
the  aiHiroprlation  has  been  increased 
gradually  to  the  current  level  of  $16  mil- 
lion and  in  recent  years  about  5,000 
farmers  and  ranchers  have  entered  the 
program  each  year. 

Approximately  23.000  landowners  have 
entered  the  program,  lliousands  have 
completed  their  work  and  have  bem  en- 
Joying  the  benefits  of  complete  conserva- 
tion treatment  and  soxmder  use  of  th^ 
resources.  The  size  of  the  units  range 
from  smaU  to  large — an  average  of  1,900 
acres. 

llie  conversion  of  unsuitable  cropland 
to  permanent  vegetative  use  was.  at  the 
outset,  a  principal  objective.  The  raults 
have  been  dramatic.  More  than  1,400.000 
acres  of  these  less  stable  lands  have  been 
returned  to  the  protection  of  grass,  or  are 
in  the  process  of  being  converted.  This 
represents  more  than  1  acre  in  every  5 
cropland  acres  involved  in  the  23,000 
Oreat  Plains  contracts.  Wheat  pro- 
duced on  these  acres  was.  In  recent  times, 
not  only  surplus  to  our  needs  but  was 
produced  at  the  cost  of  damage  to  the 
land  resource — a  damage  we  cannot 
afford. 

Orass  and  water  are  the  earmarks  of 
the  new  agriculture  In  the  Oreat  Plains. 
The  Oreat  Plains  conservation  program 
is  enabling  the  landowners  of  the  plains 
to  have  them — grass  as  productive  as 
his  land  and  sklU  in  management  can 
produce,  and  water  enough  to  see  him 
through  the  years  of  drought  that  he 
wisely  presumes  to  be  ahead.  With  grass 
and  water  In  abundance,  the  producer  no 
longer  must  divose  of  llvesto^  on  a 
market  glutted  by  the  offerings  of  owners 
In  the  same  dlstreas. 

The  new  agriculture  In  the  Oreat 
Plains  is  built  upon  the  conservation  of 
soil  and  water  reeouroea,  an  approach 
that  was  bom  In  times  of  land  disaster 


and  human  hardship.  Tlie  drought  of 
the  1950's  was  lees  damaging  than  the 
one  of  the  1930's  that  aroused  the  NatioQ 
to  action — less  damaging  because  of  con- 
servation progress  and  know-how  already 
moving  into  use  across  the  plains.  Be- 
cause of  work  now  being  done  by  the 
region's  landowners,  much  of  it  prompted 
and  f  aclUtated  by  agricultural  programs 
supported  by  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
less  damage  will  occur  in  the  plidns'  next 
drought.  Whatever  the  future  holds  for 
plains  agriculture,  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  the  region  are  in  far  better 
condition  to  cope  with  emergencies  at 
they  come. 


SPEBSQSA  Spoasors  Walcrtate  Concert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF  OOM  MBCTICUT 
m  THK  HOXrai  OP  RKI>RESXNTA'nVES 

Tuetday,  June  14. 1968 

Mr.  ORABOWSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RcoosB,  I  wish  to  Inform  my  colleagues 
who  enjoy  harmony  shiglng  at  Its  best 
that  the  traditional  Watergate  concert 
of  the  barbershop  singers  wUl  take  place 
Monday  evening,  June  27,  starting  at 
8:30.  Washington's  "Slnglngest  Night 
of  the  Tear"  Is  sponsored  by  the  River- 
side Area  of  the  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion and  Encouragement  (tf  Barbershop 
Quartet  Singing  in  America:  Thesodety 
today  boasts  700  chapters  and  30,000 
members  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Listening  to  the  ringing  chords  of  250 
male  voices  in  Uie  Chorus  of  the  Potomac 
at  the  Watergate  concert  under  the  stars 
is  an  unforgettable  experience,  and  the 
audiences  of  10.000  to  12,000  music  lovers 
attest.  This  ensemble  is  compoeed  of 
several  chapter  choruses,  including 
Washington's  Singing  Capital  Chorus, 
past  international  champions:  Fairiaz's 
Jubllalres,  past  International  medalists; 
Alexandria's  Harmonlzers,  the  Arllng- 
tones  from  Arlington,  and  the  Montgom- 
ery County  Counts.  Each  chapter 
chorus,  attired  in  Its  own  distinctive  uni- 
form, will  be  heard  by  itself.  Barber- 
shoppers  from  the  Prince  Georges 
County,  St.  Mary's  County,  and  Fred- 
ericksburg chapters  also  are  expected. 

The  Singing  Capital  Chorus  will  tune 
up  for  the  Watergate  concert  on  next 
Thursday  evening,  June  23,  at  the  Ser- 
toma  International  Convention  at  the 
Sheraton  Park.  Arthur  Sabln.  former 
Moployee  of  the  Congressional  library, 
Is  the  District  of  Columbia  chapter 
president. 

A  Washington  quartet,  the  Filibusters, 
win  sing  at  the  Watergate  along  with  the 
Nova  Chords,  southern  regional  cham- 
pions from  Alexandria,  the  Night  Caps, 
and  the  Potomac  Chords. 

On  stage  wiU  be  WUbur  Sparks,  the 
Mld-AUantlo  district  president,  who  Is  a 
Senate  employee,  to  welcome  the  recep- 
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tlve  audience.  Henry*  Brown  of  Alex- 
andria chapter  Is  the  producer  for  this 
great  night  for  singiniJ 
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.JONES 


ATIVES 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Congress  has  befoK  It  proposals  of 
far-reaching  slgniflc^te  in  the  form  of 
a  so-called  new  Civil  Hnfehts  Act.  Many 
of  us  are  attorneys  and  have  expressed 
strong  exceptions  and  reservations  to  the 
proposals.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  Jobk  i]  Spameuah,  one 
of  the  most  stanch  advdoates  In  the  Con- 
gress for  adequate  housing  for  all  people 
and  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  any- 
where on  housing  problems  and  solutions 
to  those  problems,  presented  a  clear-cut 
analysis  of  the  dangers  In  the  proposed 
legMation  in  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Subcomnkittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights.  I  wa^  to  submit  his 
remarks  for  insertion  ift  the  Congres- 
sioifAL  Record: 

ItenuoNT  PaxPASKD  FOB  Dklivkbt  bt  Sbma- 
TOR  John  J.  Spabkman,  Before  the  Senate 

SDBCOMICITTU  OM  CONSttTCmOMAI.  RiCHTS, 

JlTNS  10.  1966 

lit.  Clxalrman,  tor  30  y44n  I  bave  worked 
to  provide  safe,  decent,  ana  sanitary  housing 
for  America's  citizens.  UelfiUtion  wblch  I 
have  sponsored  and  leglsUiion  which  1  have 
supported  has  made  it  pd«lble  for  mllUons 
01  Americans  to  own  their  own  homes. 

I  think  I  may  say  that  X  know  something 
about  housing.  i 

And  ttiat  la  why  I  am  dismayed  by  the 
housing  provisions  of  the  [4gialatlon  you  are 
ennsldsrtag  today.  I 

As  a  lawyer,  I  am  dlshea  irened  by  the  pro- 
▼lalons  of  the  proposals  ^rhlch  woiild  limit 
rtate  power  of  law  enfOK^ent  and  which 
would  further  erode  the  principle  ot  Ped- 
•rausm.  ■ 

And  as  an  American,  I  an  il  hopeful  that  t>iii| 
bm  wUl  n4)|  b«c<»ne  Uw.l! 

My  flrst  objection  to  thel  housing  provision 
Is  that  it  clearly  violates  the  right  to  the  free 
use  and  disposal  of  propeirt^. 

Throughout  the  history  of  Anglo-American 
Jaw.  the  distinguishing  feature  between 
types  of  ownership  has  been  the  degree  to 
which  an  individual  could  lise  and  dispose  of 
me  property.  ] 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  ft  adopted,  would 
irrevocably  destroy  that  right.  The  private 
owner  would  no  longer  hafi^a  free  choice  in 
selecting  his  buyer.  He  f ould  no  longer 
bate  a  free  choice  of  sal^^  prtce  or  condi- 
tions of  sale.  The  landlo^4  could  not  exer- 
cise his  own  free  will  in  selMsttng  the  tenants 
who  wlU  share  his  home  wiib.  him. 

Let  me  emphaalze  that  this  bill  appUea  to 
every  room  for  rent  In  every  home  In  Amer- 
ica, every  apartment  and  every  house.    There 


; 


le  property  right 


are  no  exertions. 

The  legal  significance  of  l^.  r._r_.,  ...„ 

was  reeognlaed  l^  the  eml  Bent  Jurist  Black- 
stone  when  he  observed :     ' 

"There  is  nothing  which  so  generally  strikes 
the  Imagination,  and  engages  the  aaectloms 
of  mankind,  as  the  right  o:  property:  or  that 


sole  .  .  .  dominion  which  one  man  «'i««iw 
and  eTsrclsee  over  the  external  things  of  the 
world,  in  total  exclusion  of  the  right  of  any 
other  individual  in  the  universe." 

Now,  ISt.  Chairman,  things  have  changed 
since  Blackstone.  The  property  right  is  no 
longer  an  absolute  right.  But  in  those  areas 
where  it  has  been  limited,  there  has  been  a 
tangible  real  harm  from  which  the  society 
had  to  be  protected.  And  there  has  been  a 
strong  legal  basis  for  the  protective  action. 
Where  is  the  legal  base  for  this  action? 
This  invasion  of  rights  appUes  equally  to 
homes  which  in  no  legal  or  logical  manner 
are  connected  with  interstate  commerce. 

This  invasion  of  rights  applies  equally  to 
property  transactions  which  create  no  threat 
to  the  peace,  security,  health  or  safety  of  a 
community  and  hence  provide  no  legal  basis 
for  the  proper  exercise  of  state  police  power. 
This  invasion  of  rights  cannot  be  said  to 
rest  upon  the  "due  process"  clause  of  the  14th 
Amendment.  Interpretation  of  that  right 
has  uniformly  been  that  it  applies  only  to 
action  by  state  agencies,  and  not  to  those  of 
individuals. 

Where  is  the  legal  basis  for  such  repugnant 
Federal  action? 

The  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  that  there  Is 
none. 

It  Is  an  arrogation  of  power,  unprece- 
dented, unjustified,  and  unwise. 

But  strong  voices  have  been  raised  In  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 

We  are  told  that  this  bill  is  the  ultimate 
action  to  solve  aU  social  problems.  We  are 
told  that  this  bill  Is  a  panacea,  a  cure-aU  for 
our  nation's  social  ills. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  that 
argtmient  before.    With  the  Introduction  of 
every  so  called  civil  rights  bill  In  the  past," 
advocates  of  each  bill  have  told  us,  "This  is 
the  last  one.    Tills  is  the  answer." 

What  has  been  the  result?  There  have 
been  street  demonstrations,  and  disorders 
with  the  passage  of  each  new  bill. 

There  has  developed  a  malignant  theory 
that  If  a  group  has  a  gripe  In  our  society, 
It  takes  to  the  streets  to  solve  It. 

The  results  of  each  and  every  piece  of  so 
caUed  clvU  rights  legislation  In  the  past 
should  be  proof  enough  that  the  Congress 
cannot  legislate  solutions  to  problems  of  hu- 
man relations.  Social  engineering  by  legis- 
lative edict  has  been  proved  grossly  Inflec- 
tive. 

We  are  also  t<dd  that  this  blU  is  addressed 
to  the  controversy  between  property  rights 
and  so  called  "himian  rights".  And  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  somehow  the  former 
are  unworthy  and  the  latter  are  an  ultimate 
good. 

The  flrst  answer  to  that  argument  Is  that 

the  ownership  of  property  is  a  human  right. 

The  second  answer  is  given  by  no  less  a 

liberal   spokesman  for  hiunan  rights  than 

Walter  Uppmann  when  he  said: 

"It  has  been  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the 
conflict  between  human  rights  and  prop- 
erty rights,  and  frmn  this  it  has  come  to  be 
widely  believed  that  the  cause  of  private 
propoty  is  tainted  with  evil  and  should  not 
be  espoiised  by  rational  and  civilised  men 
In  so  far  as  these  ideas  refer  to  .  .  .  great 
impersonal  corporate  properties,  they  make 
sense.  .  .  .  But  the  Issue  between  the  giant 
oorporatlon  and  the  public  should  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  the  truth  that  the  only 
dependable  foundation  of  personal  liberty 
is  the  personal  economic  security  of  private 
property." 

Mr.  lilppmann  went  on  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion "Private  property  was  the  original 
source  ot  freedom.  It  Is  stUl  Its  main  bul- 
wark." 

Mow  Mtr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port this  point  at  view  are  always  the  sub- 
ject of  attack.  We  an  pictured  as  support- 
ing the  greedy  landlord  who  stands  In  the 
doorway  turning  away  the  poor,  but  deserv- 


ing appUcants.  We  are  labeled  "bigots", 
and  we  are  told  that  we  are  biased,  reaction- 
ary. Ignorant  and  prejudiced. 

These  labels  are  but  semantic  substitu- 
tions for  thinking  which  cannot  obscure  the 
fact  that  this  proposal  simply  means  a  Fed- 
eral official  can  teU  me  to  whom  and  under 
what  circumstances  I  can  sell  my  home. 

■nils  prcH>osal  simply  means  that  my  free- 
dom of  choice  and  freedom  of  association 
must  be  sacrificed  for  no  legal  reason  and 
for  no  rational  basis. 

I  think  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  bill 
U  passed,  will  have  results  not  anticipated 
by  its  supporters.  Consider  the  followmg 
hypothetical  example:  A  church  group  which 
had  purchased  property  for  construction  of 
a  home  for  its  elderly  could  not  legaUy  build 
such  a  home  for  the  exclusive  use  of  mem- 
bers of  its  faith.  This  example  is  but  one 
of  many  that  show  the  danger  of  such 
sweeping  delegation  of  power. 

That  leads  me  to  the  final  objection  I  have 
to  this  part  of  the  bill. 

The  whole  process  of  demoeraey  la  one 
designed  to  draw  legal.  raUonal  limits  be- 
tween the  rights  of  various  citlaena.  No 
right  Is  an  absolute  right. 

We  all  know  that  the  right  to  free  speech 
does  not  extend  to  shouting  "Are"  In  a 
crowded  theater.  It  has  been  said  that  my 
right  to  swing  my  fist  ends  at  my  neighbor's 
Jaw. 

In  like  manner,  this  bill  U  an  attempt  to 
choose  between  two  national  poUcles.  The 
right  of  the  property  owner  to  sell,  rent  or 
lease  his  propertly  is  a  right  supported  by 
many  centuries  of  Anglo-American  law. 

The  right  of  a  buyer  to  buy  any  house 
anywhere  is  a  right  never  before  established. 
I  beUeve  that  it  is  at  this  point  that  we 
must  support  the  established  right.     The 
fimdamental  difference  between  our  free  en- 
terprise system  and  totalitarianism  is  the 
right  of  free  property. 
This  bill  Infringes  on  that  right. 
But  the  weaknesses  of  thU  bill  are  net 
confined  to  any  one  section.    Other  sections 
of  the  bill  attack  the  traditional  Federal- 
State  relationships  in  state  law  enforcement 
matters  and  the  selection  of  state   Jxirles. 
Congress  has  no  legal  right  to  destroy  the 
division    that   has    always    existed    between 
the  Federal  and  State  legal  systems.    This 
action  is  nothing  but  a  naked  encroachment 
on  the  valid  legal  power  of  the  state. 

Tou  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  erosion  of 
the  principle  of  Federalism  is  a  phenomenon 
so  often  occurring  that  I  fear  It  is  beginning 
to  lose  Its  Impact.  No  greater  Indictment 
eoiuld  be  made  of  our  performance  as  na- 
tional legislators  than  that  we  failed  to 
understand  the  ■*g"'«*i>ftnre  at  that  woslon. 
During  my  thirty  years  in  Congress.  I 
have  witnessed  more  and  more  attempts  by 
various  groups  to  resolve  all  their  problems 
at  the  federal  level  without  even  considering 
that  there  might  be  a  workable  solution 
found  at  the  local  level.  I  for  one,  am  a 
firm  beUever  in  the  ablUtles  and  aptitudes  of 
the  many  fine  people  responsible  for  our  local 
govenunents. 

Many  problems  call  for  a  special  solution 
which  can  beet  be  determined  by  local  inltia- 
Uve.  I  submit  that  the  federal  government 
does  not  always  have  the  last  word  in  prob- 
lem solving.  True,  situations  arise  in  our 
complex  society  which  caU  for  assistance 
from  the  federal  government  and  this  can- 
not be  ignored.  -, 

But  as  legislators,  we  should  allow  the 
states  and  the  local  communlUes  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  reaolvlng  their  own  dUB- 
cultles  before  ruxuilng  to  Washington  to 
seek  a  solution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  X  have  confidence  In  the 
people  at  the  grass  roots  level. 

No  greater  attack  could  be  made  on  any 
bill  than  that  It  furthers  the  destmction  of 
PederallsnL 
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TtM  icBomlnloiM  prapoaal  to  pot  th*  fed- 
eral gofamment  In  tbe  bmlneei  ot  aeleettiig 
■tate  jurlea  deal*  a  lethal  blow  to  our  dual 
■yetMn  ot  gmei  i  iBient. 

Tbe  rlgbt  to  trial  bjr  Jury  la  mm  of  tbe 
oldest  and  moat  eberlabed  rlgbte  of  man.  It 
waa  Tbomaa  Jefferaon  who.  In  bis  first  Inau- 
gural addreas  said  that: 

"THal  br  Jurlea  form  tbe  bright  constel- 
lation wblA  has  gone  before  us,  and  guided 
our  stepe  thtough  an  age  of  revolution  and 
reformation.  .  .  .  should  we  wander  from 
them  In  moments  of  error  or  alarm,  let  us 
hasten  to  retrace  our  stepe  and  to  regain  the 
road  which  alme  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and 
safety." 

For  centuries  the  right  to  trial  by  Jury  has 
been  one  of  U>e  bulwarks  against  tyranny. 
The  Jury  trial  Is  one  of  a  citizen's  oldeet  pro- 
tections against  the  power  of  tbe  sovereign. 

This  bill  destroys  that  protection  because 
tbe  sovereign  la  now  Involved  In  choosing  the 
Jury. 

The  Jury  system  Is  worth  proteottng.  It  Is 
the  beet  trial  system  ever  devised  by  free 
men.    It  should  not  be  tampered  with. 

Federal  Jury  packing  Is  not  the  answer 
to  any  problems  of  our  society. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  Is 
an  111  advised  attempt  to  subvert  the  rights 
of  states  and  the  rights  of  peoples  to  the 
arbitrary  commands  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

This  bill  rests  on  no  legal  basis  and  its 
pasaage  would  be  a  s«ioua  blow  to  baste 
American  pbUoec^by  and  American  law. 

It  must  be  rejected. 


Solk  District  QiMtioaMrc  ra  Vietaaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or  coMNxcncuT 
IN  THS  HOU8B  OF  REPRB8KNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  14. 199$ 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
March,  I  sent  out  some  120,000  question- 
naires on  n.S.  policy  in  ^etnam  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Sixth  District.  I  am  im- 
mensely pleased  that  more  than  13.000 
persons  took  the  time  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions and  return  the  cards  to  me.  Ser- 
eral  hundred  people  wrote  accompanying 
letters  elaborating  upon  and  explaining 
the  reasms  for  their  answers.  I  think  it 
clearly  reflects  that  the  citizens  of  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  feel  deeply 
the  burdens  and  responsibUities  of  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam. 

Hie  questions  asked  were : 

1.  Do  you  agree  with  our  preeent  policy 
In  Vietnam? 

2.  If  you  were  President  of  the  United 
States,  would  you — 

A.  Oonttnue  our  present  Vietnam  pollcyf 

B.  Intensify  our  military  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam? 

C.  PuU  our  troops  out  of  Vietnam? 

D.  Negotiate  a  settlement? 
>.  FoUow  another  course? 

Tlie  results  of  the  poll  were  as  follows: 

Question  No.  1:  President  Johnson's 
presoit  policy  In  Vietnam  won  a  S-to-l 
approval. 

Question  No.  2A:  On  the  question  of 
continuing  our  present  policy  in  Vietnam, 
the  endorsemoit  was  again  2  to  1. 

QuestkMi  No.  2B:  This  question  pro- 
duced the  sharpest  reaction  and  the 


heaviest  response.  Tlxwe  voting  tai  the 
poll  voted  4  to  1  to  intensify  the  military 
effort  in  Vietnam. 

Question  No.  2C:  Hie  response  was  S 
to  1  against  puUlng  our  troops  out  of 
Vietnam. 

Question  No.  2D:  However,  those  re- 
qxmding  to  the  p(dl  gave  3-to-l  sujiport 
for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Question  No.  2E:  Alternative  courses 
of  action  were  rejected  2  to  1. 


The  Ust  f(dIows: 


Forty   Represeatalives   aad  Tweaty4wo 
Seaatort  Svpport  Moviat  Expense  BiO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  wASHnraroN 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14, 1968 

Mr.  PELLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Ricors  the  names  ot  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  who  have  introduced  leglsla- 
Ufm  with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  reim- 
bursement for  employees'  Indirect  mov- 
ing expenses. 

This  legislation  is  badly  needed  to  cor- 
rect a  ruling  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  that  i>ermit8  an  employee  to  ex- 
clude fiton  his  taxable  inc(»ne  <mly  the 
bare  amount  reimbursed  by  his  employer 
for  moving  himself,  his  family,  and  his 
possessions  to  a  new  assignment  in 
another  location.  This  ruling  means 
that  the  Individual  and  his  wife,  who 
must  go  house  hunting  and  Incur  other 
expenses  of  relocating,  are  obliged  to  taJce 
Into  their  taxable  income  any  amounts 
reimbursed  to  them  beyond  the  cost  of 
the  actual  physical  move.  Obviously  this 
Is  an  injustice,  for  such  reimbursement 
Is  not  Income  to  them. 

The  overall  effect  of  this  ruling  is  to 
hamper  the  mobility  of  labw  and  reduce 
the  efficiency  of  many  companies  that 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  eccm- 
omy  and  help  siistaln  the  war  effort,  m 
my  own  State  of  Washington,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Boeing  Aircraft  Ca,  which 
among  many  other  companies  Is  m^gnng 
a  fine  contribution  to  the  war  ettori.  has 
numerous  employees  in  widely  separated 
localities.  aU  of  whom  should  be  readily 
transferable  as  the  need  arises.  For  this 
eomiiany'and  its  employees,  or  for  any 
other  company  and  its  employees,  to 
have  to  be  hampered  by  the  present  rul- 
ing seons  to  me  both  imnecessary  and 
unwise. 

As  you  will  see  from  the  appended  list, 
those  who  have  introduced  or  sponsored 
corrective  legislation  come  f  nun  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Many  are  members  of 
Important  committees  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  As  the  Issue  Is  wholly 
nonpartisan  and  has  no  ideological  over- 
tones. I  Invite  and  urge  all  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  to  join  with  us  in 
introducing  or  spmutulng  similar  legls- 
]aUoa  In  the  hope  that  this  would  m- 
courage  the  Tieasuiy  and  the  adminis- 
tration also  to  lend  their  support. 


Bnxs,  as  or  Juits  IS,  IMS 
ATS  anx 


MOVDfO 


S.  3181:  IfcCASTRT,  Democrat,  of  IClnne- 
sota;  coeponaora:  Bibi.b,  Democrat,  of  Ne- 
vada; CainfON,  Democrat,  at  Nevada;  Cail- 
aon.  Republican,  of  Kansas;  Cdbtis.  Repub- 
lican, of  Nebraska;  Dducssit,  Republican,  of 
Illinois;  Hast.  Democrat,  of  Michigan;  Hol- 
uuio.  Democrat,  of  Florida;  Javits,  Republi- 
can, of  New  Tork;  Moston,  Republican,  of 
Kentucky;  Hondt,  Republican,  of  South 
Dakota;  MuapHT,  Republican,  of  California; 
PiAsaow,  Republican,  of  Kansas;  Rnxcorr, 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut;  Rttsskll,  Demo- 
crat, of  South  Carolina;  Talmasos,  Demo- 
crat, of  Georgia;  Tov<m,  Republican,  of 
Texas;  Youxo,  Republican,  of  North  Dakota; 
Bass,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee;  Cass,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  Jersey;  Hbuska,  Republican,  of 
Nebraska;  Wn.i.iAnw,  Democrat,  of  New 
Jeraey. 

HOtrSB  BILLS 

HJt.  13070,  BuxKK,  Democrat,  of  Uaisa- 
chusetts. 

Hit.  13176,  RonxNKowsKi,  Democrat,  of 
nunc^. 

HJt.  13213,  ScHxnBaL^  Republican,  ol 
Pennsylvania.  | 

HJEt.  isaas,  OuBTiB,  Republican,  of  lOa-i 
sourt. 

H.R.  13230,  Kboob,  Democrat,  of  New  Tork. 

HJt.  13628,  BlAT,  BepubUcan,  of  Washing- 
ton. »■ .,,  1 

HJEt.  13678,  TRoicrsoif ,  Democrat,  of  Texu. 

HJt.  13916,  Btbmxb,  Repubhoan.  of  Wm- 
coosln. 

HJl.  13993,  HoBTOir,  Republican,  of  New 
Tork. 

HJl.  14068,  Un,  Republican,  of  CaUfomla. 

HJt.  14009,  Hbblono,  Democrat,  of  Florida. 

Hit.  14646,  PoLTOir,  Democrat,  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

HJt.  14933,  Obabowbkz.  Democrat,  of  Con-      . 
nectlcut. 

HJt.  14961,  Bbotbcox.  Bepublloan.  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Hit.  14999,  McCabtbt,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

HA.  16132.  KAiBTBir,  Democrat,  of  llls- 
aourl. 

H3.  16168.  CooLBT,  Democrat,  ot  North 
Carolina. 

HH.  16206,  Battdt,  Republican,  of  Moa- 


HH.  16214.  liAMnBUM,  Democrat,  of  Geor- 
gia. 

H.R.  16218.  VtLMAM,  Democrat,  of  Oregon. 

HJt.  18247.  Pbllt.  BepubUcan.  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Hit.  16270.  Whallbt.  (Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Hit.  16367.  TBAODB.  Bepublloan.  of  CaU- 
fomla. 

HJt.  16890,  IfcOBATH,  Democrat,  of  New 
Jeraey. 

HJt.  16408,  Wattb,  Democrat,  of  Kentucky. 

HJt.  16419,  FCLTOW,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

HJt.  16448,  Tbaoub,  Democrat,  of  Texas. 

HJt.  16463,  OoMTB.  RepubUcan,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Hit.  16496,  BoLAMD,  Democrat,  of  Maua- 
chusetts. 

HA.  16606,  Nblsbm.  BepubUcan,  of  Minne- 
sota. 

HA.  16607,  OUBK,  Democrat,  of  Montana. 

HA.  16816.  WAOoomraB.  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana. 

HA.  16674.  jBrnaHOB.  Democrat,  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

HA.  16887,  Batbb.  BepubUoan.  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

HA.  16686.  MacObboob,  BepuUloan.  of 
Mlnneeota. 

HA.  16006.  COBMAir.  Oiinoaat^  ot  OaU- 
fomla. 


June  U,  1966 


Hatbawa'  r 


HJL     18614. 
Maine. 

HA  18616.  Macblat, 

HA.  16642.  Ranncx. 
Tork. 

HJt.  16648,  Skitb,  DemUxat.  of  Virginia. 
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Democrat,    of 


Dei  I  Mnt.  o<  Oaorgla. 
iNimocrat.  of  New 


Otalleiiie  to  Science  pjor  a  Cleaner 
Aaerica:  EavkoBMe^tal  PoUutioa 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 


HON.  JOHN  A.  PLATNIK 

or 

IK  THE  HOXTSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  June  14. 1966 


Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  j  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  Include  In  today's  Record  an 
outstanding  article  on|  environmental 
pollution  by  our  colleagU^.  Congressman 
Richard  D.  McCartht.  T  < 

As  a  freshman  on  o\tc  Public  Works 
Committee,  Congressman  McCarthy  has 
shown  considerable  Interest  in  our  most 
diflleult  task  of  cleaning  I  up  the  Nation's 
waters.  F 

The  article  appeared  in'  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  1966  Perspec)tlve  publication 
by  Cornell  University:       i 

CHALLKNOB    to    SCIXNCB    fnOM    A    ClXANXB 
AMOUCA:    ENVIRONMZintAt,   POLLTjnOl* 

(By  Richahd  D.  McCabtht.  Member  of  Con- 
gree^  39th  District,  New  York) 
(torrom's  Notb. — In  an  irea  bleeaed  with 
exceptional  benefits  of  nature — ^yet  In  real 
danger  c*  losing  these  beiieflts  because  of 
environmental  poUutlon-|~ComeU  Aero- 
nAuUcal  Laboratory  welcoi|ies  tbe  following 
call  to  action  by  a  dlstlhgulshed  young 
Member  of  Congress  frOm  the  Niagara 
ftontler.)  IT 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  present  my 
TtewB  on  envlronniental  pollution  to  the 
reedershlp  of  Perspective.  ITie  noted  techni- 
cal staff  and  research-orleitted  associates  ot 
Ccmell  Aeronautical  Laboratory  compose  an 
audience  particularly  sult^  to  the  under- 
standing and  fostering  of  s41entiflc  programs 
for  the  study  of  environmental  poUutlon. 

The  smoke  splrallng  froih  your  cigarette, 
the  orange  rinds  and  ailclian  bones  cleared 
from  our  tables,  the  empiy  tin  cans  and 
bottles,  the  combusted  coalj  oil  or  gas  which 
keeps  us  warm  .  .  .  wberel  kn  they  going? 
Into  ventUators,  InelneratotB,  garbage  dumps 
and  the  dark  urban  sky,  but  what  then? 
They  stUl  remain  chained  to  the  eartA. 
They  are  entitles  which  pMelst  in  shadow 
forms.  Insidiously  invading  our  Uves.  Al- 
though we  "dlspoee"  of  ouj  irefuse,  we  have 
not  escaped  It  .  .  .  somethlag  of  It  remains 
In  our  envlroimient.  i 

These  products,  or  dlversk!  and  novel  sub- 
•taneea — ^when  mtUtlpUed  by  the  prolific 
thrust  of  a  whole  nation — oonstltute  a  mas- 


«l»e  problem.    We  are  oo^ 
threat  of  profound  alterati 
lAnd.  the  Uvlng  things, 
this  country. 

We  must  learn  to  see  o 
*«y.     We  must  carefuUy 
of  Man's   intrusion   erf  po 
physical  and  chemical  bala 
We  must  recognise  the  real 
tion. 

Municipal  and  Industrial 
*nd  obvious  source.    It  U  ta 
1964  we  dumped  Into  our  wiu 
•(ravalent  of  the  aewMe 
•ons.     Slaughtering   plan 
mortuaries  pour  Into  our 


onted  with  the 
I  In  the  air,  the 
the  waters  of 

elves  In  a  new 
^udy  the  effect 
Itants  Into  the 
of  the  earth, 
of  pollu- 

;e  Is  a  large 

that  in 

irways  akme  the 

82  BfiUUon  per- 

ho^lt^ils   and 

^ace  water  all 


their  dlachargoa  or  daeay  and  disease,  and 
Industry  tias  apewBd  Into  our  Lake  Brie  and 
Niagara  Blver  a  total  of  860  tons  of  cyanide, 
phenol,  ammonium,  oompounds,  adds,  sus- 
pended acdlds,  and  2.710  gaUoos  of  oU— not 
Just  yearly,  or  monthly,  but  da%. 

Animal  wastes,  which  rise  In  pn^ortton  to 
tbe  rise  In  hiunan  population  sully  the  air 
and  contaminate  the  water.  One  oow  gen- 
erates as  much  manure  as  16.4  humans.  One 
hog  produces  as  much  waste  as  1.9  people 
and  seven  chickens  provide  a  disposal  prob- 
lem equivalent  to  that  created  by  one  per- 
son. As  a  result,  farm  antmnia  in  the  United 
States  produce  ten  times  as  much  waste  as 
the  human  population. 

Solid  wastes  contribute  their  weight  In 
pollution  to  the  tune  of  2S0  billion  poimds 
per  year.  We  Americans  squeezed  1,344,126,- 
438  tubes  of  toothpaste  last  year  .  .  .  and  the 
tubes  are  still  with  us.  Each  American  dis- 
cards 1600  pounds  of  paper,  glass,  metal, 
ashes,  garbage,  brush  and  grass  cuttings 
annually. 

liOnlng  wastes  such  as  zinc  seepages  con- 
taminate drinking  water  and  abandoned  strip 
mines  leave  sterile,  eroded  cavities  on  our 
wounded  earth.  _ 

PKSTXciOBS  umAuurcx  k atdbb 
Pesticides,  especially  when  applied  aerially, 
axe  potential  air  contaminants.  Tbe  dusts 
from  Insecticides,  fungicides  and  hM-blcldes 
are  found  scattered  many  leagues  beytmd 
their  Initial  source.  DDT  has  even  been 
found  in  the  bodies  of  antarctic  penguins 
and  arctic  snowy  owls.  Our  ignorance  of  in- 
terrelationships between  species  have  led  men 
to  use  pesticides  Indiscriminately  with  great 
devastation  to  Innocent  habitants  In  their 
paths. 

A  great  source  of  pollution  lies  In  the  every 
action  of  man.  He  releasee  some  material 
that  may  spread  Into  the  environment  at 
every  moment.  Many  of  these  materials  are 
increasing  In  abundance  and  are  cavislng 
problems  of  growing  severity  because  the 
capacity  of  the  environment  to  abeorb  and 
neutralize  th«n  does  not  change.  Tbe  com- 
bustion of  coal,  oil  and  gas  In  our  botnee, 
vehicles  and  factories  will  have  added.  In  a 
very  short  time,  tbe  significant  part  of  &e 
carbon  that  was  slowly  extracted  from  solar 
energy  by  plants  and  buried  In  the  sediment 
during  half  a  billion  years.  Carbon  dioxide, 
called  the  Invisible  pollutant.  Is  being  shot 
Into  the  atmosphere  at  a  yearly  rate  of  six 
billion  tons.  The  use  of  lead  al^ls  in  anti- 
knock gasolines  since  1923  has  contributed 
enough  lead  to  contaminate  the  surface  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  to  the  extent  of 
about  10  miingr^TTi<i  per  square  meter. 

And  what  are  the  effects  of  the  tons  of 
sewage,  animal  wastes,  tin  cans,  shale,  gar- 
bage, heat,  gaases.  and  pestlddesf 

MFwiAjiB  or  FOixTrrBMr  abb  fbotouwd 
In  our  latest  Investigations,  air  pollution  Is 
linked  with  lung  cancer,   virus  Infections, 
asthmatic  attacks,  cardiac  and  respiratory 
diseases,  and  even  lead  poisoning. 

Water  poUutlon  Is  a  known  factor  In  the 
uncounted  hordes  of  new  viruses  which  In- 
creasingly befoul  our  world.  The  organic 
chemical  exotics  from  detergents.  Industry, 
and  pesticides  are  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
menaces  to  wholesome  water.  Uranium 
mills  and  atomic  reactor  plants  have  added 
radioactive  wastes  to  our  waters  with  un- 
known damage  to  our  health. 

Our  balance  with  the  other  creatures  and 
living  things  in  this  world  is  threatened. 
Man  Is  the  dominating  Inhabitant  of  the 
earth,  but  he  must  Uve  In  harmony  with 
plants  who  maintain  tbe  oxygen  content  of 
the  air  and  furnish  the  basic  habitat  and 
food  of  animals  and  men.  Micro-organisms 
perform  a  spectrum  of  services  .  .  .  they 
purify  the  air,  soil  and  water,  they  recycle 
the  nutrients.  Antmai^  change  plants  Into 
food  man  most  covets,  and  supply  him  with 


leather,  fniB,  oUs.  phannaoeutleals,  ivory, 
pearls  and  wooL  Inaeeti  are  our  pollinators, 
oar  pTBdatora  and  our  ereators  of  atlk  and 
honey.  We  are  not  zeqieettng  tbeae  servants 
of  ours  and  tbtj  are  chaotically  responding 
to  our  heedleasnaas. 

The  sulfur  dioxide  In  stack  fumes  kills 
trees  and  crop  plants,  the  domestic  sewage 
over-fertUlses  our  waters,  and  this  enrich- 
ment stimulates  algal  growths  which  con- 
sume the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water,  thus 
suffocating  tbe  fish  and  microscopic  »nttTinif 

Sediments  released  Into  streams  by  Indus- 
try smother  fish  eggs.  The  numbers  of 
species  have  been  reduced  and  tttelr  delicate 
relationships  destroyed  by  pollution. 

Heat  from  steel  mills,  coke  ovens,  petro- 
leum refineries  and  steam  turbine  electricity 
plants  draw  Immense  quantities  of  water 
from  streams  and  return  it  hot  or  warm, 
killing  much  aquatic  life.  Heat  pollution  Is 
predicted  to  multiply  eight  times  In  the  next 
35  years. 

Eutrophlcatlon  or  ecological  aging  Is  pro- 
ceeding at  such  a  rate  In  lakes  such  aa  Lake 
Erie  that  It  may  soon  be  dead. 

BVBM   THX   BABTH   IB   POIBOMB) 

Our  loamy  earth  has  been  defiled  by  m- 
dlscrlmlnate  doses  of  poisonous  »nf>^ft'« — 
among  them  arsenic.  Some  orchards  no 
longer  bear  apples;  carrots,  beets  and  spinach 
are  stunted;  produce  sometimes  absorbs  the 
poisons  and  become  contaminated  them- 
selves. High  salt  concentrations  make  river 
waters  unsuitable  ^or  needed  Irrigation. 

Our  atmospheric  heat  balance  is  changing 
radically.  By  the  year  8000,  there  wlU  be 
about  25%  more  carbon  dioxide  In  our  at- 
mosphere, which  scientists  predict  cai^  dra- 
matically modify  our  climate. 

But  perhaps  the  most  grievous  conse- 
quence of  our  offenses  against  nature  Is  the 
diminishing  of  the  (fuallty  of  our  lives. 
Beauty  and  purity  enrich  each  other  and 
Inspire  man  to  look  beyond  his  smallest  self 
Into  the  visions  of  the  future  and  the  great 
gifts  of  the  past.  TTgllnesa  la  the  shabby 
scab  we  have  grafted  upon  our  magnificent 
world. 

WB   ABB    RESPONSZBLX   VOX   TOMORBOW 

Our  children  and  the  futures'  children 
have  the  right  to  lie  In  lush  green  meadows 
and  watch  the  miraculous  progress  of  spring- 
time. And  we  adulte  have  a  responsibility 
to  Insure  this. 

I  have  a  whole  hat-full  of  Ideas  which,  I 
feel,  may  help  solve  this  vast  problem.  But, 
In  conclusion,  let  me  suggest  ]ust  one. 

I  have  sketched  for  you  an  Immense  spec- 
trum of  the  unknoum  .  .  .  for  this  Is  an 
obscure  and  unrecognlaed  field.  This  vital, 
all-encompassing  reality  In  contemporary 
life  has  not  been  penetrated,  nor  has  It  even 
been  considered  a  worthy  area  cS  compre- 
hensive research. 

OT7B   BlfVntONlIXlTT   XTTST   BB   STT7DIKD 

But,  this,  truly  Is  the  field  for  pioneers. 
The  investigation  of  how  we  live,  why  we 
sicken  or  die,  why  we  exist  under  blue  sky 
or  smog,  lush  foliage  or  craven  sterility, 
prosperity  or  dearth,  quality  or  nrissnnan. 
depression  or  Inspiration  .  .  .  this  is  the 
knowledge  of  our  environment. 

Let  me  now  plead  before  this  adentlflc 
audience  for  our  best  talent  and  for  an  ex- 
alted status  for  this  field  of  Investigation. 

We  need  knowledge  more  than  anything 
else.  We  need  nattiral  and  behavioral  scien- 
tists and  englneetB  who  have  the  imagina- 
tion, dedication  and  the  ridll  to  gain  the 
undentandlngs  of  unknown  prnocssf  and 
obscure  relationships  that  we  must  have  If 
our  complex  dvlUaBtton  is  to  eontlntie  to 
exist  In  harmony  with  Its  earthly  envlroo- 
ment. 

So  we  are  making  pmgresa.  But  much 
more  remains  to  be  done^ 
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Tou  hMf9  M«n  th«  aooroM  and  cffeeta  of 
any/iraoxamatal  poUutlon.  but  r«m«nbor  that 
thai*  Is  only  an*  eatwe  .  .  .  man.  W«  must 
BOW  vpl7  mani  m>«imiim  intellact  and  dla- 
ttU  from  our  pact  knoirtedge  and  future  In- 
sight the  profound  anawsn. 

We  need  gifted  spedallsta  In  oell  biology  to 
study  metabolic  pathways,  structure  dlstort- 
ment.  Interaction  between  enaymes  and  many 
other  deep  and  challenging  biochemical 
problems. 

We  need  microbiologists  to  penetrate  the 
structure  of  pollutants,  to  study  bow  they 
are  metabolised  by  organisms;  why  smne 
resist  blodegradatlon  and  othen  survive  In 
seemingly  Impossible  environments. 

We  need  population  dynamics,  studies  and 
much  investigation  In  the  behavioral  sd- 
enees,  for  poUutlon  would  not  exist  except 
for  man's  activities  and  It  concerns  almost 
the  entire  range  of  Interactions  between 
human  beings  and  their  environment. 
Although  all  living  creatures  are  affected  by 
pollution,  only  man  has  the  ability  to  con- 
trol OT  eliminate  It.  Sociologists,  econo- 
mists, tirban  and  regional  plannen,  psychol- 
ogists, anthropologists,  communications  ex- 
perts and  political  scientists  of  the  highest 
calibre  must  Invest  their  talents  to  this  field. 

Atmoepherle  problems  must  be  analysed 
by  meteorologists,  hydrologlsts  and  systems 
analysts.  Oreat  challenges  and  fascinating 
problems  await  gifted  engineers.  New  proc- 
esses and  new  designs  for  sewage  treatment 


plants,  new  principles  for  collection  systems, 
design  of  water  storage  and  distribution  sys- 
tems are  but  a  few. 

And  to  attract  these  people,  we  must  pro- 
vide excellent  rsscareh  environments — such 
as  are  provided  by  Oom^  Aeronautical  Lab- 
oratory— and  spedflc  research  opportunltlea. 
We  must  create  dynamic  exchanges  between 
the  many  fields  of  study  to  Integrate  and 
unify  our  knowledge. 

Lest  It  be  overlooked,  let  me  emphasltte 
that  substantial  reeearch  funds — from  the 
federal  and  state  levels — are  already  avail- 
able and  programs  are  in  motion.  But  we 
must  press  forward 

We  must  also  press  forward  with  oUr  pro- 
gram to  halt  the  poUutlon  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
Federal  Government  set  April  13  for  formu- 
lating state-by-state  plans  to  clean  up  the 
lake.  By  that  date.  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Michigan  were  to  inform  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Admlnlstn- 
tion  of  what  they  proposed  to  do  with  re- 
spect to  pollution  originating  within  their 
boundarlee. 

We  substantially  Increased  the  amount  of 
public  funds  available  to  fight  water  p<dlu- 
tion  last  year.  This  year  I  am  pressing  for 
still  more  funds  for  this  vital  purpose. 

WRT  AM  I  INT^axSTXDT 

My  own  concern  in  these  emerging  prob- 
lems began  with  a  love  affair.  As  a  little  boy 
from  the  city,  no  delight  was  above  tha.t  of 


launching  stick  ships  into  the  blue  waters  of 
Lake  Brie.  As  a  man,  the  lake  and  its  cliasts 
vastness  holds  my  reverence  and  la  my  source 
of  scdltude  and  contemplation. 

My  commitment  to  the  lake  was  one  of  the 
influences  that  compelled  me  to  make  a  diffi- 
cult decision  two  yean  ago.  As  I  watched 
her  harbora  fill  with  adds  and  slime,  and  her 
seasides  become  desecrated  with  raw  sewage, 
I  knew  that  I,  as  a  private  citizen  must  do 
something. 

I  left  the  business  world  and  sought  a  seat 
in  the  United  States  Congress,  which  the 
voters  graciously  granted  me.  My  hope  was 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, and  particularly  to  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Subcommittee  which  writes  the  lam 
regarding  water  pollution. 

I  guees  Lake  Erie  has  a  lady  luck  for  those 
who  care  about  her,  because,  tho\igh  I  was 
a  freshman,  I  was  granted  membership  In 
the  Public  Works  Conunlttee  and  was  seated 
on  the  luy  Bivers  and  Harbon  Subcom- 
mittee. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  my  comprehen- 
sive education  in  the  field  of  pollution.  Ths 
houn  of  enll^tened  testimony  by  scientists 
in  our  Public  Works  hearings,  my  own  in- 
vestigations, and  those  at  the  Environmental 
Pollutloo  Panel  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee,  have  revealed  Laks 
Erie's  problems  to  be  but  an  urgent  segment 
in  our  total  confrontatKm  of  environmental 
pollution. 


SENAH 

Wednesday,  June  15, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

Rev.  Adolph  Stasys,  assistant  pastor. 
Holy  Cross  Church,  Chicago,  HI.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Father  of  all  mankind.  Thou  art  the 
Author  of  the  right  of  man  to  Justice  and 
freedom.  For  centuries  men  have  fought 
for  freedom  of  speech,  conscience,  and 
religion,  and  for  democratic  principles. 
Tlie  efforts  recorded  in  history  tell  of  the 
unceasing  struggle  for  these  convictions. 

Yesterday  we  honored  the  Old  Olory 
proudly  flying  on  National  Flag  Day.  O 
Lord,  bless  the  people  of  this  land,  its  ad- 
ministration and  Its  Congress,  and  the 
brave  men  defending  the  honor  of  their 
Nation's  flag  wherever  they  may  be. 

But,  dear  Ood,  the  Baltic  States, 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  are  still 
occupied  by  a  foreign  force,  without  the 
right  to  freedom,  and  without  their  na- 
tional flags.  These  nations  are  observing 
the  2Sth  tragic  anniversary  of  frightful 
genocide,  when  the  occupant — Commu- 
nist Russia — deported  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  from  these  countries  to 
die  in  concentration  camps  in  Siberia. 
Himdreds  of  thousands  of  Baltic  peoples 
perished. 

Our  Ood,  we  pray  to  You  for  Justice 
and  compassion.  Return  the  deportees 
to  their  homelands.  Olve  them  the  forti- 
tude to  endure  and  restore  to  them  and 
their  countries  their  rights  and  freedom. 
Grant  to  statesmen  of  the  world  the 
grace  and  will  to  woric  for  the  liberation 
of  all  nations,  for  peace,  and  for  Int^^ty 
everywhere  on  earth. 

God  bless  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia and  their  peoples. 

God  bless  America.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsnxLo.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
June  13,  1966,  was  dlq;>ensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

*  Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  13. 1966, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that,  on  Jime  13,  1966,  he  received  mes- 
sages in  writing  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations. 


8.J.  Ree.  161.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  designate 
the  third  Sunday  in  June  of  each  year  u 
"Father's  Day." 

That  the  House  had  disagreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  14266)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  and  Tost  Office  Deput- 
ments,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  Independent  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes;  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Stkio,  Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Hi. 
CoHKLAH.  Mr.  YATK8,  Mr.  Maroh,  Mr. 
CONTi,  Mr.  RoBisoN,  and  MrT^Bow  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  Pre^dent  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  received  on  June  13.  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOX7SE   RE- 
CEIVED  DURING   ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  Mon- 
day, June  13, 1966, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  received, 
on  June  13,  1966,  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

That  the  House  had  passed,  without 
amendment,  the  following  Joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  Senate : 

8.J.  Bes.  lao.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  beginning  Jvmt  13, 1966,  and  end- 
ing June  IB.  1960.  as  "Gas  Indiwtry  Week"; 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLXmONS 
SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  Mon- 
day,  June  18, 1966, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  June 
14.  1966.  received  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

That  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  following  enrolled  Joint 
resolutions,  and  they  were  signed  by  tbe 
Vice  President: 

8.J.  Ree.  160.  Joint  resolution  to  deslgnste 
the  period  beginning  June  IS,  1966,  end 
ending  Jime  19,  1966,  as  "Oas  Industry 
Week";  and 

Sjr.  Res.  161.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  third  Sunday  in  June  1066  as  Fatber'i 
Day." 

REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  June  13, 1966, 
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reports  of  committees 


The  following 
were  submitted: 

On  June  13, 1966: 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND,  froni  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture  and  Forest 

ment: 

HJl.  16124.  An  act  to  Unend  section  316 
of  the  Agricultural  Adju«^ent  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended  (Rept.  No.  Itfl). 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE,  frttn  the  Committee 
on  Agrlculttire  and  Porastry,  with  amend- 
ments: j 

H.R.  12322.  An  act  to  ei  Able  cottongrowers 
to  establish,  finance,  and'  carry  out  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  research  and  promo- 
tion to  Improve  tbe  competitive  position  of, 
and  to  expand  markets  foi'J  cotton  (Rept.  No. 
1272).  ]] 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from^  ilw  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: II 

S.  626.  A  bill  to  amend  ^he  authorization 
to  appropriate  money  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  three  exMrlmental  stations 
of  the  Department  of  th^  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1973) . 
On  June  14, 1966:     [ 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE,  frSi  n  the  Committee 
on  Agrlculttuv  and  Foresi  ry,  with  amend- 
ments: I 

8. 112.  A  bill  to  authori^  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  reai,  estate  mortgage 
loans  on  leased  lands  in  ttawall  (Rept.  No. 
1274).  ^ 


MESSAGES  FROM  THB  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  Of  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  fpom  the  President 
of  the  United  States  wert  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mnes,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  land  signed  the 
following  acts: 

On  June  13,  1966:     I 

8.2267.  An  act  to  extendi' the  provisions  of 
title  Xint  of  the  Federal  Af  Ration  Act  of  1968, 
relating  to  war  risk  In^ur 
On  June  14.  1966: 

8.1761.  An  act  to  auth 
of  tbe  IntericH-  to  consti 

maintain  a  third  powerp^, 

Coulee  Dam.  Colimibia  Ba^n  project,  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  pur^^ses 


[ze  the  Secretary 
let,  operate,  and 
t  at  the  Grand 


IS  REFERRED 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAC 

As  in  executive  sessior 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  6uli|aitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  weri  I  referred  to  the 
«>proprlate  committees.!  1 

<Por  nominations  this  i4ay  received,  see 
the  end  of  the  Senate  li^eedings.) 


MESSAGE  PROM  "ttiE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Barflett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announce^  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2930)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1967 
for  procurement  of  aihiraft,  missUes, 
naval  vessels,  and  trac^fed  combat  ve- 
nicles,  and  research,  dewelojMnent,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Amied  Forces,  and 
lor  other  purposes,  witii  amendments, 
|n  which  it  requested  th<  i  iconcurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annWunced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 


which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  14019.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorise  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  and 

H.R.15235.  An  act  to  amend  section  16d  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933 
to  increase  the  amount  of  bonds  which  may 
be  issued  by  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  1233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Chung  Woo; 

-  H.R.  2290.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charlotte 
Schulz; 

H.R.  3692.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
F.  Kuhlman; 

H.R.  3774.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Wanda 
Olszowa; 

HJl.  5003.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  EvangeUa 
O.  Latsls; 

H.R.  5533.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  KimiU 
Nagano  Zwiefelhofer; 

H.R.  8219.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Cho  My- 
ung  Soon  and" Cho  Myung  Hee; 

HJl.  8833.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sarah 
Antoinette  Cappadona; 

H.R.  9643.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hald«r 
Raza  and  bis  wife,  Irene  Raza,  and  their  chU- 
dren,  Afzal  Anthony  and  Haider  Raymond 
Raza; 

H.R.  10133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fritz  A. 
Frerlohs; 

H.R.  10838.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Post  Office  Department  at 
Eau  Oallle,  Fla.;  and 

H.R.  12396.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elton  P. 
Johnson. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

H.R.  14019.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926.  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

HJl.  15225.  An  act  to  amend  section  15d  of 
the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  Act  of  1933 
to  Increase  the  amount  of  bonds  which  may 
be  issued  by  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Public  Worlu. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsrixLO,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutiraial  Rights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expendi- 
tures of  the  Committee  on  Government 


Operations,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Public  Works  be  permitted  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSPEELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar  in  sequence,  beginning 
with  Calendar  No.  1237. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  The  cleric  will 
state  the  first  bill. 


AMENDMENT    TO     THE     AGRICUL- 
TURAL ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1938 

The  bill  (H.R.  15124)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Rbcoro  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1271) .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exc«vt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

This  bUl  extends  the  time  for  filing  to- 
bacco allotment  leases  with  the  county  com- 
mittee until  July  31  of  each  year.  The  lease 
would  still  have  to  be  agreed  upon  prior  to  a 
closing  date  fixed  by  the  Secretary.  Only 
the  filing  time  would  be  extended. 

Tobacco  allotment  leasing  was  first  pro- 
vided for  the  1962  crop  by  Public  Law  87-200.  . 
Each  year  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  filing  leases  with  the  county 
committee  as  follows: 

Public  Law  87-530. — ^Extended  time  for  fil- 
ing 1962  crop  leases  until  within  20  days  of 
July  10,  1962. 

Public  Law  SS-80.^Extended  time  for  fil- 
ing 1963  crop  leases  until  within  20  days  of 
July  30,  1963. 

Public  Law  M-M9.— Extended  time  for  fil- 
ing 1964^crop  leases  until  witliln  20  days  of 
August  20.  1964. 

Public  Law  89-29. — ^Extended  time  for  fil- 
ing 1965  crop  leases  until  within  20  days  of 
May  27.  1966. 

These  extensions  have  been  needed  each 
year  to  take  care  of  oversights,  mistakes,  and 
misunderstandings  which  have  resulted  in 
late  filings.  The  extensions  have  caused  no 
difficulties  and  have  prevented  serious  losses 
to  producers  who  might  otherwise  have  lost 
the  advantage  of  their  leases  or  been  faced 
with  marketing  penaiyes  on  tobacco  planted 
on  the  leased  allotment.  The  program  is  a 
complex  one  and  the  committee  feels  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  sub- 
stantial losses  from  occurring  as  a  result  of 
failure  to  comply  fully  with  technicalities  of 
this  nature.  In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  legislating  each  year  and  the  uncertainty 
arising  therefrom,  the  bill  would  provide  for 
the  remaining  4  years  for  which  leasing  Is 
authorized  a  definite  period  within  which  the 
lease  may  be  filed  following  the  final  date 
upon  which  it  must  be  entered  into. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  bill  by  the 
Conunittee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House;  and 
a  sp<Aesman  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tiire  testified  in  favor  of  the  bill  at  that 
hearing. 

The  bill  would  not  result  in  any  additional 
oost  to  the  Government. 
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BZUi  PASSED  OVER 

The  bUl  (HJl.  12322)  entttled  "An 
act  to  mablc  cottongrowtri  to  estaUlsh, 
finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordinated  pxo- 
gram  of  research  and  promotion  to  Im- 
prove  the  competitive  position  of,  and  to 
expand  markets  for,  cotton,"  was  an- 
notmced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  wUl 
be  passed  over. 


ELIMINATION  OF  APPROPRIATION 
UMTT ATION  ON  THREE  BITREAU 
OF  MINES  STATIONS 

The  bill  (S.  626)  to  amend  the  authori- 
zation to  appropriate  money  for  the 
malnteiumce  and  operation  of  three  ex- 
perimental stations  of  the  Department  of 
the  teterlor,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

8.  sae 

Be  it  enaeteA  by  th«  Senate  rnni  Botue  of 
Itepreaentrntioee  of  the  United  Statee  of  Amer- 
iem  t»  Comgreat  eeeemhied.  That  wib— etlona  S 
(b)  of  the  Act  of  June  31.  19S0  (04  Stat.  248; 
SO  I7B.O.  411.  note).  milMMStlon  6(b)  of  the 
Act  of  Marcb  as,  1B48  (63  Stat.  8S:  30  VB.C. 
401.  note) .  and  aubeectlon  5(b)  of  the  Act  of 
December  18. 1943  (66  SUt.  lOM;  30  VS.C.  IS. 
note) ,  authorising  the  appropriation  of  ape- 
d&ed  euma  for  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  three  experimental  statlona  adminis- 
tered b7  the  Bureau  of  IClnee.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  at  Reno.  Nevada.  Grand 
Focka.  North  Dakota,  and  SchuylkUl  BaTen. 
Pennsylvania.  reepectlTtiy,  are  avTwaUy 
-amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(b)  such  sums  annually  as  are  necessary 
tor  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
experimental  station.  Including  personal 
seiilces.  supplies,  equipment,  and  expenses 
of  travel  and  subsistence." 

See.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  March  38. 
1»48  (83  SUt.  86;  80  U.8.C.  408).  relating  to 
the  submission  of  reports  to  the  Congress,  Is 
hweby  repealed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Rieou  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
pat%  (No.  1273) .  explaining  the  purposes 
oftheblU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prtated  In  the  Rccoao, 
asfoUows: 

puiMMi  or  mx 

Xnaotment  of  8.  836  would  eliminate  Um- 
Itatloos  on  the  authorlaatlon  for  appnqnla- 
Uons  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  three 
Bureau  of  Itlnaa  experimental  stations  that 
are  IneooaUtent  with  authorlsatlaii  for  other 
Bureau  stations  and  which  give  rise  to  pos- 
sible ambiguity.  The  three  stations  are  the 
Bare  and  Precious  ICetala  Laboratory  at 
Beno,  Nev.;  the  lignite  research  station  at 
Orand  Ptarks.  N.  Dak.;  and  the  anthracite 
coal  nsisreh  facility  at  Schuylkin  Haven. 
Pa. 

The  limitations  are  Included  In  three  sepa- 
rate acts  at  Congrses  pssssd  during  the  pe- 
tted 1943  to  IMO.  Tbey  were  Intended  to 
apply  only  to  approprlatloas  for  plant  main- 
tenawoe  and  operation,  as  distinct  from  re- 
search and  eipsrii—ntal  programs,  but  the 
language  of  the  provisions  could  give  rise  to 
Interpretation  that  the  UmlUtton  was  in- 
tended to  eiptltj  to  both. 

Purthannore.  the  limitations  prasuppoea 
a  situatlan  in  wliloh  ipeclflc  appropratiOM 


tat  the  individual  stetlnns.  How- 
ever, ttie  approprlatlan  process  does  not  fol- 
low that  pattern.  The  budget  of  tha  Bureau 
of  Mines  is  submitted  in  terms  of  major  ao- 
tlvltlaa,  which  are  divided  into  subacttvltles. 
The  Items  in  such  a  request  are  JusUfled  and 
eatplalned  In  terms  of  the  programs  which 
they  are  duslgned  to  carry  out.  without  re- 
q>ect  to  tlie  geographical  location  or  the  par- 
ticular stations  at  which  various  phases  of 
the  work  may  be  done.  This  procedure  en- 
ables the  Ckmgreas  to  consular  on  an  Inte- 
grated basis  the  program  propoaed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines. 

In  addition,  section  3  of  8.  536  would  tiim- 
Inate  an  anniial  reporting  reqxilrement  of  the 
lignite  laboratory  at  Grand  Forks  which  In- 
volves duplication  and  Is  considered  no 
longer  necessary.  Such  special,  Individual 
annual  reporta  no  longer  are  required  from 
any  other  Bureau  of  Mines  facility. 


FARM  REAL  ESTATE  LOANS  ON 
LEASED  LANDS  IN  HAWAH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  112)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  real  estate  mort- 
gage loans  on  leased  lands  In  Hawaii, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  seetlon  848  of  the  Oonaolldatad  Farm- 
ers Hcnia  Administration  Act  of  1861,  as 
amended  (7  U3.C.  1901),  is  ammidfirt  by 
striking  the  word  "and"  before  the  figure 
"(3)"  in  said  aeetion  and  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  a 
onmma  and  the  following:  "and  (3)  the 
term  'owner-operator'  shau  In  the  State  of 
Hawaii  Include  the  lassee  operator  of  real 
piopaaty  in  any  ease  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  land  cannot  be 
acquired  by  the  applicant,  adequate  security 
la  provided  for  the  loan,  and  there  la  a 
reasonable  probability  at  accomplishing  the 
objectives  and  repayment  of  the  loan;  Pro- 
vided, niat  lt«n  (8)  shall  be  apfAlcable  to 
leaaca  operators  of  Hawaiian  Homea  Commis- 
sion lands  only  when  and  to  the  extant  that 
it  Is  possible  for  such  lassm  operators  to  meet 
the  eondltlops  therein  set  out." 

Ttot  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tbit  blU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated  FMm- 
ers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1061  to 
authorise  loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture on  leasehold  Interests  in  Hawaii, 
and  for  other  porpoaeg." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RaooKB  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1274) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bllL 

mere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RicoaB, 
as  foUows: 

SZFLjLlf  ATIOIf  OV  BBX 

This  bill.  With  the  committee  amendment, 
would  anthorlae  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  farm  improvement  loans  under  sub- 
title A  of  the  ConsOUdated  Farmers  Home 
Admtnlstratlop  Act  at  1961  to  laassa  opsrators 
at  faimlaad  In  KawaU  where  (1)  tlie  land 
cannot  be  acquired  by  the  appUeant;  (S) 
stfeqnate  seeurtty  Is  provided  for  the  loan; 
and  (8)  tbare  is  a  reMonable  probablUty  at 
aoooBipllahlng  the  objeetlvas  and  rspaymant 
at  tlM  loan. 

At  present,  real  estate  loans  under  subtitle 
A  of  that  act  (other  than  loans  for  land  and 


watar  development,  use,  and  conservatlan) 
are  restricted  to  farmers  who  are  or  wUl 
become  "owner-operators"  of  not  larger  than 
family  farms.  The  l>iU  would  permit  s\Kh 
loans  to  be  made  to  "leaaee-operators"  la 
Hawaii  In  the  circumstances  outlined  above. 
Operating  and  emergency  loans,  as  well  as 
land  and  water  conservation  and  develop- 
ment  loans,  under  the  act  are  not  now 
limited  to  owner-operators  and  are  therefore 
now  available  to  lessee  operatw*. 

REAXIMOS 

Hearings  were  conducted  by  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  committee  on  May  6,  1965.  "Hie 
Department  of  Agriculture  advlaed  that  It 
had  no  objection  to  general  legislation  au- 
thorising loans  to  leesee -operators,  but  that 
It  did  not  recommend  legtslation  applicable 
only  to  Hawaii.  The  hearings  Indicated, 
however,  that  there  was  a  real  need  for  this 
authority  In  Hawaii,  which  did  not  exist 
elsewhere,  and  the  committee  therefore 
restricted  It  to  Hawaii. 

mxD  roa  thx  bill 

Hawaii  has  land  problems  unlike  those  of 
other  Statee,  since  much  of  Its  land  Is  sub- 
ject to  restraints  on  alienation  and  conse- 
quently Is  operated  imder  long-term  lease. 

A  little  over  a  century  ago  all  of  the  land 
In  HawaU  was  owned  by  the  King.  Under 
King  Xamehameha  m,  who  became  King  la 
1888.  the  land  was  divided  Into  three  parts, 
with  one-third  being  vested  In  the  King,  one- 
third  In  the  chiefs,  and  one-third  in  the 
tenants.  Later  the  King  divided  his  share, 
making  two-thirds  public  domain  and  one- 
third  his  private  eatate;  and  the  chiefs  di- 
vided their  land.  Certain  at  the  public  landa 
WM*  designated  as  Hawaiian  homelands  and 
subjected  to  statutory  restraints  on  aUena- 
tion  by  the  Hawaiian  Hemes  Commission  Act, 
1930. 

A  large  part  at  the  remaining  lands  have 
been  oontroUed  by  a  few  landlords  for  many 
years,  and  their  sale  would  result  In  such 
high  tazee  on  the  proceeds  as  to  make  aale 
Impracticable.  Some  of  the  lands  are  held  In 
charitable  trusts  which  prevent  their  aliena- 
tion. 

As  a  oonsequenoe  at  these  restraints  on 
alienation  moat  land  transactions  In  HawaU 
Involve  the  sale  of  leases.  Hawaiian  farm- 
ers In  order  to  carry  on  thetr  operations  must, 
like  other  fannara.  liave  adeqmte  flnandng, 
and  should  liave  available  to  them  the  financ- 
ing provided  for  farm  inqtrovement  by  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  loans  to  the  extent 
that  such  loans  can  safely  Im  made  on  the 
aecurlty  such  farmera  can  provide.  The  bill 
would  permit  aiich  loans.  They  would  be 
authorlMd  only  where  adequate  security  can 
be  provided,  wlurs  they  can  be  repaid,  and 
where  tlia  purpow  of  the  loan  can  be  aooom- 
pUahed. 

As  indicated  In  the  attached  letter  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  acme  amend- 
ment of  the  Hawaiian  Homea  Cnmmlaslon 
Act,  1930,  may  be  neoeesary  before  adequate 
aecurlty  can  be  provided  for  loana  on  Ha- 
waiian homelanda  Consequently,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  indicates  that  further 
action  may  be  required  before  loans  can  tw 
made  on  such  iMids. 

TlM  oonuntttae  amendment  to  the  text  of 
the  bill  does  not  change  the  purpose  fd  the 
bill.  It  makes  It  clear  that  tt>e  loans  would 
be  mads  under  subtitto  A  of  the  OonsoUdated 
numers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1901; 
and  limits  such  loans  to  cases  where  the  land 
cannot  be  acquired  by  the  api^cant  there 
is  adsqnata  security  and  the  loan  wUI  accom- 
plish its  porposa  and  be  repaid.  It  also 
makss  it  clear  that  further  aetton  may  be  re- 
quired before  loana  oan  bemada  on  Hawaiian 
homelands.  Tha  amendment  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Govenar  and  both  Sanaton  « 
HawaiL 
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led  the  fol- 
1  had  previous- 
Ipeaker  of  the 


g  Poet  National 
Mont.,  and  for 

^hd  sections  2275 
tea,  as  amended, 
granted  to  the 


The   VICE    PR£SIDE}Hrr    announced 
that  on  Monday,  Juncj  1 13,    1966,   the 
President  pro  tempore 
lowing  enrolled  bills,  whi^ 
ly  been  signed  by  the 
House  of  Representative 

S.  2267.  An  act  to  extend!  the  provisions  of 
title  xni  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1952, 
relating  to  war  risk  Insurance;  and 

H.R.  15151.  An  act  to  permit  the  plant- 
ing of  alternate  crops  on  j  acreage  which  is 
unplanted  because  of  a  natural  disaster. 

The  VICE  PRESIDHirr  announced 
that  on  Tuesday,  June  \\\  1966.  the  Vice 
President  signed  the  foik>wing  enrolled 
bills,  which  had  previously  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  I  [  }iue  of  Repre- 
sentattves: 

8.1357.  An  act  of  revL«  existing  ball 
practices  in  courts  of  the  T  ri  ilted  States,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

Hit.  3177.  An  act  to  amefa  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  i^i  certain  cases; 

H.R.  3957.  An  act  to  au^orize  establish 
ment  of  Fort  Union 
mstoric  Site,  N.  Dak.  an 
other  purposes; 

HJl.5984.  An  act  to  ai 
and  3276  of  the  Revised  Sta' 
with  respect  to  certain  li 
SUtes: 

H.R.e646.  An  act  to  ani«nd  the  Becrea 
tioQ  and  Public  Purposes  JAtot  pertaining  to 
the  leasing  of  public  land^  to  States  and 
their  poUtlcal  subdivislonst 

HJi.9961.  An  act  to  am^ad  chapter  16  of 
title  38,  United  States  Codfel  to  provide  that 
where  a  veteran  receiving  lianslon  under  this 
chapter  disappears,  the  Aclmlnlstrator  may 
pay  the  pension  otherwlaei  payable  to  the 
wife  and  children;  ] 

H.R.  10431.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
federaUy  owned  land  is  held  by  the  United 
Statee  In  trxist  for  the  MinhesoU  Chippewa 
Wbe:  \\ 

H.R.  11748.  An  act  to  airiend  section  111 
(4  title  38,  United  states  (^^e,  to  authorize 
the  prepayment  of  certalki  expenses  asso- 
ciated with  the  travel  of  veterans  to  or  from 
a  Veterans*  Administration  facility  or  other 
place,  in  connection  with  vocational  rehabill- 
UUon  or  counseUng,  or  f(>»  the  purpose  of 
examination,  treatment,  orj  ^are; 

EJl.  12676.  An  act  to  4«Mnd  the  TarUT 
Bchedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
tl»at  certain  forms  of  copper  be  admitted 
free  of  duty; 

H.R.  13366.  An  act  to  a 
poaal  of  aluminum  from  tl  [4  national  stock' 
PU«; 

HJl.  13768.  An  act  to  a 
P<»»1  of  celesUte    from   lie   supplemental 
•tockplle;  ^ 

HJi.  13769.  An  act   to  a 
P°«al  of  cordage  fiber  ( 
tional  stockpile; 

HJl.  13770.  An   act   to  a 
Pw»l  of  crocldoUte  a8b«8t«s   (harsh)    from 
the  supplemental  stockpile)  and 

H.R.  18773.  An  act  to  ai«horize  the  dis- 
posal of  opium  from  the  lUUonal  stockpUe. 


orlKe  the  dis- 
)  from  the  na- 

toorize  the  dis- 


KXEcunvE  commtIt^cahons. 

ETC. 

■pie  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
8«iate  the  foUowlng  let^rs.  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated : 

R*'©*!  ow  TBtB  I,  Piiuc  Law  480 
AwaiiaMU 
Aletter  from  the  Assocli4e  Administrator, 
''°»*»gh  Agrlculttiral  Servl^ .  Department  of 


Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements, 
for  the  month  of  May,  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Foreatry. 

Amxndmxnt  or  TtrLi  10,  Vktstd  Statis  Coox, 
Rklai«no   to    Spscial   Lkavk   roa    CsaTAXN 
MnnitWB  op  tsk  AaaiKD  Forcks 
A  letter  frmn  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation  Ut  amend   title    10,  United   States 
Code,  to  authorize, a  special  30-day  period 
of  leave  for  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
who  voluntarily  extends  his  tour  of  duty  In 
a  hostile  fire  area   (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Amkndmknt  op  Intskooastal  SaiPPiMO 

Act  op  1933 
A  letter  froi^  the  Chairman,  Federal  Mari- 
time Conunlsslon,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act  of  1933  to 
provide  for  accotmting  at  the  expiration  of 
a  rate  suspension  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Oenunlttee  on  Commerce. 

PXTBLICATIOM   EMTTTUD   "ECONOMIC   RXPOST  ON 

MntowiH  AND  Vertical  DnaGKAnoN  nt  tkx 

Cement  Ihdtjstrt" 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  a  publica- 
tion entitled  "Economic  Report  on  Mergers 
and  Vertical  Integration  in  the  Cement  In- 
dustry" (with  an  accompanying  document): 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Commerce. 

Sttspension  or  Depoktation  op  Aliens — 
Withdrawal  op  Namx 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  Wing 
Yung  Nee,  also  known  as  Fong  Mai  Kai  and 
MicbEiel  Tee,  from  a  report  relating  to  aliens 
whose  deportation  has  been  auapended. 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  February  1, 1966 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) .  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Rctort  on  Equipment  Titled  in  Nonprofit 
finrcATiONAL  Institctioms  and  Otbex  Non- 
profit Organizations 
A  letter  from  the  General  Manager,  UJ3. 
Atomic    Energy    Commiaaion,    Washington. 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  equipment  titled  in  nonprofit  educational 
institutions  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, for  the  calendar  year  1966   (with  an 
aooompanying  report) ;  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  15202.  An  act  to  provide,  for  the 
period  beginning  on  July  l,  1966,  and  end- 
ing on  June  80,  1967,  a  temporary  increase 
in  the  pubUc  debt  limit  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
(Rept.  No.  1275). 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  12270.  An  act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  eqtilpment  and  to  pro- 
vide transportation  and  other  services  to 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  connection 
with  the  12th  Boy  Scouts  World  Jamboree 
and  21st  Boy  Scouta  World  Conference  to 
be  held  In  the  United  States  of  America 
in  1967,  and  iat  other  ptiipoees  (Rept.  No. 
1377). 


By  ifr.  McOOVKRN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  Con.  Res.  88.  Concurrent  resolution 
relative  to  parity  prices  for  agricultural 
commodities  (Rept.  No.  1376). 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  10357.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  fovmding  of  the 
VS.  Secret  Service  (Rept.  No.  1279) ;  and 

S J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  striking  of  medals  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal 
land  bank  system  in  the  United  States 
(Rept.  No.  1278) . 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2218.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  ctmtiguous 
fishery  zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States  (Rept.  No.  1380) . 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  OperaUons.  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3150.  A  bill  to  make  further  provision 
for  the  retirement  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral (Rept.  No.  1283) ;  and 

HJl.  6438.  An  act  to  authorize  any  execu- 
tive department  or  independent  establish- 
ment of  the  Government,  or  any  bureau  or 
oflBce  thereof,  to  make  apprc^rlate  account- 
ing adjustment  or  reimbursement  between 
the  respective  appropriations  available  to 
such  departments  and  establishments,  or  any 
bureau  or  office  thereof  (R^t.  No.  1284) . 


SALE  AND  HANDLING  OF  CERTAIN 
DOGS  AND  CATS— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  1281) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  re- 
port favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  (HJl.  13881)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  trans- 
portation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and 
cats  Intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
research  or  experimentation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed,  together  with  the  tadl- 
vldual  views  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 

[Mrs.  NZTTBIRGXR]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  AIRPORT 
ACn  TO  ESTE3fD  TIME  FOR  MAK- 
ING GRANTS  THEREUNDER — RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE— ADDI- 
TIONAL CX>SPONSORS  OF  BILL  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  1282) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  frran  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONXY],  I  report  favorably, 
with  amendments,  the  bill  S.  3096,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Airport  Aid  Act  to 
extend  the  time  for  making  grants 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
I  submit  a  report  thereon. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
names  of  Senators  Cannon  and  Cotton 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  this  legislation 
at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 
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TlM  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
wlU  be  received  and  the  bOl  win  be 
placed  on  the  calendar:  azul.  without 
objection,  the  additional  cospoDsois  wiU 
be  added  to  the  bin,  as  requeeted  by  the 
Soiator  from  Washington. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITi'KES 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submittal: 

By  Ifr.  FULBRIOHT,  ftom  tlie  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Junea  M.  Nabrit.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  tbe  deputy  representative 
of  tbe  United  States  of  America  to  the 
United  Nations  with  the  rank  and  status  of 
Ambassador  Kztraordlnary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary, and  deputy  representattve  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  the  Security 
OoancU  of  tbe  United  Nations; 

Delmar  R.  Carlson,  of  the  District  cf  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Senrlce  officer  of  daas  2. 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Flenl- 
potentlary  to  Guyana; 

Walter  P.  McConaughy,  of  Alabama,  a  For- 
eign Serrlce  ofBcer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  China; 

Alfred  M.  Oruenther,  of  the  District  of 
OolumMa.  to  be  a  member  of  the  General 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  UJB.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  DIsaimament  Agency: 

Troy  ▼.  Post,  of  Tfezaa,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  General  Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Anns  Oontrol  and  Dtsawmament  Agency;  and 

Stephen  J.  Wright,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  General  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  VS.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

Sir.  FDLBRIOHT.  iSi.  President, 
also  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re> 
latlons.  I  report  favorably  sundry  nomi- 
nations in  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign 
Service.  Since  these  names  have  previ- 
ously appeared  in  the  Congrxsbiohal 
RsootD,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  than  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Allen  S.  Whiting,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  sundry  other  persons,  for  appolnt- 
Bt  and  promotion  In  the  Dlplomatlo  and 


By  Ut.  MAONUSON.  from  the  Committee 
onCommeroe: 

George  Meany.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  oS  directors  of  the  Com- 
munications Sattf  Uta  Corp. 


BILLS  AMD  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTAIX: 

8.  a4M.  A  bill  to  amend  tttte  XVIU  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage  there- 
under for  extended  care  services  to  certain 
Individuals  who  have  not  been  hoapltaUnd 
but  who  have  been  oatUled  to  be  In  need 
of  Boeh  servloss  aftsr  ewamlnatiop  In  the 
outpattant  dlagnoetle  facilities  of  a  hospi- 
tal: to  tbe  Committee  on  Flnanoe. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Salxoxbxau.  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  i^pear 
undsr  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  uyHQ  of  LoolsUuia  (tor  hlm- 
sstf  and  Mr.  Niuow) : 
8.S40e.  A   bUl   to   authortae   the   appro- 
priation of  funds  ftom  tha  Treasury  to  be^ 
defray  the  costs  of  presbtantlal  fwmpalgns; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ptnaace. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Loiia  of  LoulsiaBa 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  blU.  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  INOUTB: 
S.3497.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  FU- 
omena  Cabot:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (by  request) : 
S.S498.  A  blU  to  facUitate  the  carrying 
out  of  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
tinder  tbe  Convention  on  the  Settlement 
of  Investment  Dlq|>utes  Between  Statee  and 
Nationals  of  Other  States,  signed  on  Au- 
gust 37,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  FuLsauRT  when 
he  Introduced  tbe  above  bill,  which  i^vear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  hlmseU  and 

Mr.  Babtlbtt)  : 

S.  34S9.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 

27,  1954,  relating  to  the  seizure  of  vessels  of 

the  United  States  by  foreign  countries:  to 

ths  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MAOWxyBoif  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
8.3600.  A  biU  to  authorise  the  President 
to  retire  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Weeley  Colglazier, 
Jr.,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlaea. 

S.S601.  A  blU  to  authorise  tbe  sale  of 
standard  silver  dollars  now  held  by  the 
Treasury  to  certain  health  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
(See  tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Towxa  whsn  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUSKIX  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moasa.  and  Mr.  RonorrsoM) : 
8.3502.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  personal  estates  of  veterans  dying 
intestate  and  without  heirs  In  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities  in  accordance  with 
Stete  law;  providing  for  reimbursement  to 
the  United  Stetee  for  coete  Incuned  In  car- 
ing for,  treating  and  maintaining  such  vet- 
erans, and  for  related  purpoeee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  isxnua*  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUSKIX  (for  himself  and  MT. 

ROBSKTSOM  ) : 

S.  3603.  A  bUl  to  facUitete  the  discovery 
and  recovery  by  the  Stetes  of  unclaimed  per- 
sonal property  in  the  custody  of  Federal 
agendas,  and  for  other  purpusss,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MusKa  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  reqtiast) : 

8.  SS04.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  JUne 
30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance at  dvll  government  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Padflc  Islands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Tnm^^ar  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jacxson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONRONST  (fdr  hImseU  and 
Mr.  HAuns): 

8. 3505.  A  bin  to  make  certain  expenditures 
by  the  dty  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  eligible  as  looal 
grants-in-aid  tor  purposss  of  tttle  I  of  the 
Hrmsing  Act  of  194a;  to  tha  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ouzrenoy. 

(See  the  remarki  of  Ur.  MomomT  when 
he  introduoed  the  above  bill,  whioh  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McCABTHT: 

8.  S50e.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  permit  the  deduction 


of  certain  addltUmal  moving  eiqiensss  of  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Flnanoe. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MCOamrr  when 
ha  Introduced  ths  abovf  bin,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKB: 

8.3507.  A  bin  to  place  deputy  VA 
marshals  under  the  competitive  dvll  service, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judldary. 

(See  the  ranarks  of  Mr.  Hsarxx  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bUl,    which   <4>pear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Ur.  TALMADOE: 

8. 3608.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chao  Tm 
Chun;   to  tbe  Conunittee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 

8. 3509.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Nattonal  In- 
tergovernmental Affaiia  Council;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

(See  remarks  of  Mr.  Mmxn  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (by  request): 

S.J.  Res.  167.  A  Joint  resolution  to  enabli 
the  United  States  to  organize  and  hold  an 
International  Conference  on  Water  for  Peaos 
in  the  united  Stetes  In  1967  and  authcnlss 
an  appropriation  theref  <»::  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  <^  Mr.  Fdlbucht  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
tuder  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
EXPRESSION    OF    SENSE    OF    (X>N- 
GRESS  RELATING  TO  QUALIFICA- 
TTONS    OF   MEMBERS    OF   EQUAL 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITT 

COMMISSION 

Mr.  TOWER  sulmltted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  97)  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  need  for  members  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ploymmt  Opportunity  Commission  to  be 
quaUfled  to  understcoid  the  problems  of 
all  groups  of  workers  throughout  our 
Nation,  whU^  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUe  Welfare. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
TowES,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  OOPTEB  OF 
PAMPHLET  ENTITLED  "OUR  CAP- 
ITOL" 

Ut.  MONRONST  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  98) :  which,  under  the  rule,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  tai 
Administration: 

Besolveil  by  tKe  SenaU  (the  Boute  of  Hep- 
reaentattveM  ooncurring).  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document,  with  iUua- 
tratlons,  the  pamphlet  entfUed  "Our  Oapl- 
tol":  and  that  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  addltlanal  copies 
shaU  be  printed,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
three  thousand  copies  shaU  he  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  and  two  hundred  and  nlsetecD 
thousand  five  hundred  copies  for  the  use  of 
the  House  of  Representetlves. 


RESOLUTION 
INVESTIGA110N     TO     DETERMINE 
THE  ADBQUACT  OF  THE  UJB.  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  Fuxrr 
Mr.  TOWER  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  273)  authorizing  an  Investiga- 
tloa  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  tbe 


n.S.  merchant  marina  ^aet,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Commltt  i^  on  Coosmetoe. 

(See  the  above  restrivtion 
fall  when  submitted 
which  appears  under 
Ing.) 
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printed  In 
tf   Mr.  Town. 

ajjflepaFate  head- 


nURSIMO  HOME 

INDIVIDU. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL. 
I  Introduce  for  approp: 
bill  to  amend  title  18 
Tity  Act  to  provide  ni 
to  certain  Indlviduala 


TO  CERTAIN 

Mr.  President, 

reference  a 

Social  Secu- 

home  care 

need  of  such 


services  although  they  hive  not  first  been 
admitted  to  a  hoepltaL    As  the  law  now 


stands  such  a  person  lsi 
this  care  unless  he  is 


a  hospital  where  he  hui  been  a  patient 


ot  eligible  for 
erred  from 


days. 


Ithink 

in   the 

it  should  be 


for  at  least  3  consecutl' 

this   provision   Im 

present  law  and  I  be! 

changed  before  the  ext^fuled  care  pro 

visions  of  the  act  faeeon^t  effective  Jan- 

usryl 

Last  year,  as  I  had  on 
beginning  in  1980,  I  ini 
prdienslTe  heatth  eaze 
measure  contained  a 
person  to  enter 
home  without  having 
there  from   a   hoQ>itall 


iveral  occasions 
inced  a  oom- 
asss.  That 
enabling  a 
ito  a  nursing 

be  transferred 
In   testimony 


before  the  Finance  Coxtonlttee  I  urged 


nln  what- 

by  theSeo- 

not  IndiMlad 

d  act  at  tills 

extended  care 

Since  these 

untn  Janu- 

to  make  the 

procedure  be- 


Incorporatlon  of  that  pri 
ever  bill  was  finally 
ate.    I  regret  that  It 
and  I  believe  CmigTeaB 
time  to  make  it  part<rf 
provisions  of  that  statu! 
win  not  become  operai 
aiy  1,  there  is  still 
change   before   another 
comes  established. 

As  I  said  iB  my  tastlnl^ny  last  year,  I 
itlll  believe  it  is  wrong  io  reQulre  that 
mining  home  eare  Brast  be  preceded  by 
a  stay  In  the  hoeultaL  We  read  in  the 
newspapers  and  in  magizinea,  and  we 
hear  from  boapital  adnilnlsttators  and 
doctors,  that  our  alreaiy  overcrowded 
hoQltals  can  expect  evei ,  [greater  strains 
<»  their  f acuities  ooee  m  afUeare  becomea 
folly  operative. 

Ihe  question  is  ofte^  raised  as  to 
whether  presmt  facOitt^  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needi  lof  pec^le  wlio 
definitely  reaulreno«ilta  lizatlon.  Think 
how  much  worse  the  sit  iktlon  win  be  If 
By  suggestion  is  not  adoiied. 

The  provision  in  existing  law  whicdi 
requires  3  days  of  homit  ^taatton  in  ae- 
der  to  establish  dlglbll  ^^fw  nurring 
Dome  care  wHl  surriy  leailto  the  admis- 
■Un  of  older  people  to  fa  oapitals  who  do 
not  actually  need  to  b^  there.  It  will 
add  unnecessarily  to  the  burden  of  our 
hospltals.  Family  doetM  recognising 
that  nursing  home  care  li  called  for  in 
eonnectian  with  treataeM  of  a  patient 
wUl  be  under  great  press  S«  to  get  them 
lotted  to  a  hospital  fcv  the  necessary 
Penod  80  that  th^  then  pan  obtain  the 
nursing  home  coverage  !  they  lequiie. 
^bls  will  add  to  the  dlfflailties  faced  hy 
hotpltals  and  in  the  progees  some  indi- 
viduals who  should  have  boqiltaUHition 
n>*y  be  delayed  la  leoeliing  the  tieafc- 


>nent  ther  need,  poalbi] 
wnsequencea. 

cxn — taa—pvrt  u 


with  serknis 


BCy  Mil  does  not  airtnmatieany  open 
the  nusring  faone  door  to  any  older  per- 
•on  viiose  dooter  afeataa  he  needi  ■nek 
oara.  Safegoards  are  providad  by  re- 
Qoiclng  on^fttient  diagnortJe  aervloea 
and  a  findings  that  nursing  home  eare  is 
called  for.  Botii  an  IndivldQal's  physi- 
olaa  and  the  hovltal  providing  the  out- 
patient dIagnoBtic  servlee  must  certify 
within  1  wedc  of  evaminatlon  that  he 
requires  extended  care,  and  a  wedca  la  al- 
lowed following  eeitifleatlon  for  the  pa- 
tient to  enter  such  an  extended  oare 
faculty. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  how  dlOeult  it 
is  f  <»■  iiowHtals  today  to  take  aU  the  peo- 
ple who  seek  admission.  We  know  tliat 
the  situation  wUl  become  even  more  dlfS- 
eult  onee  the  extoided  care  provisions  go 
into  effect  January  1.  We  know,  too, 
that  there  are  Individuals  who  eould 
benefit  greatly  from  nursing  home  eaze 
who  win  be  retactant  to  take  advantage 
of  it  because  they  wiU  not  want  to  sphkI 
a  minimum  of  3  ^ays  in  the  ho9ital  to 
get  there.  Some  of  than  do  hot  need  to 
behoapitallaed. 

We  want  medicare  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people  it  Is  Intended  to  help.  I 
bdieve  today,  as  I  beUeved  last  year,  that 
this  proposal  wOl  be  of  significant  benefit 
to  our  older  citizens  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  some  action  wlU  be  taken  during 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bOl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3495)  to  amend  titie  XVm 
of  the  Bodal  Security  Act  to  i»ovlde 
coverage  thereunder  for  extended  care 
services  to  certain  individuals  who  have 
not  been  hospttaliaed  but  who  have  been 
certified  to  be  in  need  of  such  services 
after  examination  in  the  outpatient  di- 
agnostic facilities  of  a  hospital,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Saltohstaix,  was  received, 
read  twioe  by  its  title,  and  refored  to 
the  (Tommlttee  on  Finance. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PRBSIDBNTIAL 
CAMPAKjOIS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  regret  to  say  tiiat  on  more 
lengthy  study  of  the  proposal  to  allow 
IIM  deductions  to  Ihianee  campaigns,  I 
find  msrself  more  and  more  indined  to 
believe  that  It  is  not  the  best  way  to 
finance  political  campaigns. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Harris  assinned  tbe 
tbait.) 

Mr.  UONQ  of  Loidslana.  I  hojpe  that 
tite  dlstinguldied  Viee  President  will  re- 
main In  the  Clumber  kmg  enough  to 
hear  what  I  am  about  to  say.  It  mlgbt 
interest  him. 

It  is  my  theory  that  tlie  best  way  to 
finance  presidential  eampidgns  Is  on  the 
principle  of  one  man,  (me  vote. 

I  am  introducing  a  plan  today  to 
finance  campaigns  for  the  Presidency  (tf 
the  United  States  baaed  on  tbe  fact  that 
taxii  person  in  voting  for  a  candidate 
fbr  President  would  authorise  the  Treas- 
urer of  tbe  United  States  to  pay  $1 
toward  the  expense  of  electing  that 
candidate. 

It  is  my  thought  that  the  proUom  of 
flnaadng  the  «»*«»«i***g*  should  l>e  on 
a  popular  basis.  Just  as  tiie  President 
Is  elected  by  all  pf  the  people.  HeahoOld 


beholden   to   laige 


not   lie 
contributors. 

1^  plan  would  peovlde  that  a  candi- 
date for  PiaridBnt  eoald  be  advanced 
money  to  flnanoe  Us  campalcn  beaed  on 
the  maaber  of  votes  raoelvBd  bgr  the 
oandldates  In  the  prevloua  '^Tm^i. 
alttuMglxI  would  ravdre  that  both  ma- 
jor candidates  would  have  the  same  ad- 
vance of  funding  avaflabie  to  tbeat. 

We  would  advance  money  to  them 
baaed  not  on  tiie  votes  east  hi  the  previ- 
ous electlone  for  tibe  Mgtywt  oaadldate. 
but  the  second  candidate,  aa  between  tiie 
two  top  oontendeia. 

We  would  81^  tiiat  there  would  be  no 
Kwipalgn  financing  exeapt  to  tbe  extent 
that  a  party  reeeivaB  moie  tiian  l,B004Me 
votes.  The  candidate  receiving  the  Mtfi- 
eet  number  of  votes  would  be  Undtod 
for  relmburseBient  to  $1  per  vote  of 

htm  m  hie  aiiifaial  wmpalyw  mwjpM%At*aammm 

that  had  been  made,  wtaSdiaiver  Is  the 
leaaer.  And  he  would  be  ftirther  UmMed 
to  50  cento  for  each  vote  oast  fbr  all 
candidates  to  that  ejection. 

The  FRBSIDINO  OfnCKR.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LOno  of  Lonialana.  Itr.  Resi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  I  may 
continue  for  S  additional  mlnntee. 

Tlie  PRaaiDIIfO  OFnCBl.  Wttfa- 
ont  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this.  In  my  opinion.  Is  tihe  way 
that  a  campaign  for  Prerident  Aonld 
beflnaneed. 

I  do  hot  propose  that  tiie  plan  afaoold 
be  extended  to  candidateB  tor  Jadsa.  or 
candidates  for  tiie  Stete  leglBtataie.  or 
even  candidates  for  the  House  or  the 
Senate.  But  tikoe  Is  no  doubt  In  aay 
mind  that  we  should  set  away  froBi  a 
system  where  eandldatea  for  Preaident 
at  the  Dtadted  States  are  *«»>««i«ti»g  to 
large  campaign  eontrlbutors.  On  the 
other  hand  the  $100  deduction  aehsmc, 
which  did  not  originate  with  the 
dent  of  the  Uhtted  Stetes,  mlgtat 
more  mlarhlef  than  it  removes. 

For  eiaaiple,  I  can  conceive  of  a  I 
tien  of  a  oorporation  president  i 
a  Junior  executive  to  go  among  iiie 
hi^ily  paid  empbveea  and  cseeottvee  fee 
coUeet  $100  contributions  for  Wwiatwrs, 
Congressmen,  or  the  presidential  «aa^ 
didate  who  had  been  more  favorable  to 
ttieir  problema. 

I  can  foresee  the  medieal  association, 
wtdeh  oHKwed  the  medicare  bill,  suggest- 
ing that  aU  doctors  should  pass  the  taat 
and  each  contribute  $100,  with  a  tax  de- 
duction available  to  help  defeat  everycme 
who  voted  for  tiie  medicase  btlL 

It  cannot  be  Imagined  that  people  la 
the  lower  Income  braoketa  would  take 
advantage  of  this  deduction  by  making 
campaign  contributions.  It  would  be 
In  the  upper  bracfceto  where  one  would 
expect  that  advantage  woidd  be  talcen. 
Ttmt  Is  where  the  tax  savings  is  greatest 

Therefore,  it  would  tend  to  make  gov- 
ernment, as  far  as  eampaign  expenses  are 
ooncMned.  financed  In  campaigns  by, 
and  financed  in  obligations  to,  those  in 
ttie  upper  and  middle  inoome  braofeete. 

Tiie  proposal  which  I  make  would  en- 
oourage  candidates  to  campaign  for  and 
siQiport  measures  ttet  would  benefit  190 
■tfUion  people  In  the  coontiy  and  bring 
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about  a  dladaln  for  the  tsrpe  of  pressure 
which  we  have  In  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  Mk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  received  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  oo  Finance  for  the  reason 
that  this  committee  Is  going  to  conduct 
hearings  on  a  number  of  measures. 
While  it  may  not  have  Jurisdiction  of  the 
matter,  I  have  no  objection  to  a  similar 
bill  going  to  another  committee.  We 
will  be  conducting  hearings  on  both  this 
pn^wsal  for  financing,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
posal suggested  by  the  President,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Bfr.  Smath- 
ns],  and  that  of  the  AFL-dO. 

We  would  haste  that  the  best  contribu- 
tion of  all  persons  knowledgeable  in  the 
field  would  bring  forth  the  most  appro- 
priate, equitable,  fair.  Just,  and  proper 
way  to  finance  campaigns  of  Federal 
elected  ofBdals  and  that  It  would  repre- 
sent the  thinking  of  the  best  minds  In 
our  committee  when  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  consider  all  proposals. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  ai^iroprlately  re- 
ferred. 

Tlie  blU  (S.  3496)  to  authorize  the 
awroprlatlon  of  funds  from  the 
Tlreasury  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  pres- 
idential campaigns,  introduced  fay  Mr. 
LONO  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Nblsoh)  ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee onFlnance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  later  today  I  will  submit  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  Senator  Bxn- 
KXTT,  Senator  Lavbchs,  and  myself,  to  the 
bm  prcvosing  to  increase  the  dttat  celUng. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  will  be 
to  Inudement  the  President's  recommen- 
dation for  a  tax  incentive  for  any  part  of 
a  $100  political  contribution  to  either  of 
the  two  political  parties.  The  Senate 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  act  on  the 
proposal. 

Hearings  were  held  on  a  similar 
amendment  which  I  Introduced  In 
March,  at  which  time  the  Treasury  De- 
partmmt  asked  that  the  matter  go  over 
until  the  administration  iiad  had  a 
fiance  to  make  its  recommendations.  I 
wlthhdd  the  matter  at  that  time  with 
notloe  that  it  would  be  offered  later  this 
year. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  about  one- 
third  of  our  hearings  on  the  debt  ceil- 
ing was  in  connection  with  this  amend- 
ment endorsed  by  the  President  and  the 
administration  to  allow  a  tax  Incentive 
for  the  first  $100  political  contribution. 

Tills  amendment  provides  that  up  to 
$100  In  political  contributions  will  be  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  for  tax  purposes. 
In  Instances  where  the  taxpayer  uses  the 
standard  deduction  the  allowance  will  be 
a  deduction  In  addition  to  this  standard 
submitted  today  and  will  be  called  up  for 
a  vote  tomorrow.  I  hope  that  it  can  be 
adopted. 

Surely  the  Senate  will  support  the 
President's  recommendation  on  this  pro- 


Mr.  NELSON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  fitim  Louisiana 
(Mr.  LoMQ]  has  Just  Introduced  a  bill 
rMPcetlng  a  pnqwsal  to  finance  presi- 
dential campaigns.   I  have  Just  read  the 


bill.  It  provides,  essentially,  that  the 
Treasiury  <a  the  tmited  States  shall  pro- 
vide from  the  Treasury  $1  for  each  vote 
cast  tai  behalf  of  each  of  the  candidates 
of  the  political  parties  in  presidential 
elections. 

In  my  casual  review  of  this  bill,  I 
think  it  is  the  most  creative  Idea  that 
has  come  forth  in  all  the  debate  and 
time  we  have  spent  in  puading  over  this 
program.  This  is  the  most  creative  idea 
for  a  constructive  way  to  meet  this  dlfD- 
cult  moblem. 

While  I  am  not  necessarily  wedded  to 
all  the  details  contained  in  the  bill,  and 
would  like  an  (vportunity  to  examine  the 
bill  further.  I  think  basically  it  Is  a 
first-rate  idea. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  proposal 
of   the   Senator   from   Louisiana    (Mr. 

LOHO]. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


CONVENTION  ON  THE  SETTLEMENT 
OF  INVESTMENT  DISPUTES  ACT 
OF  1966 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  r^- 
erence  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out 
of  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
imder  the  Convention  on  the  Settlement 
of  Investment  IMsputes  Between  States 
and  Nationals  of  Other  States,  signed  on 
August  27,  1965,  and  for  other  punrases. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  io  su]n>ort  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  weU  nu  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  memorandum  re- 
lating to  it  which  was  submitted  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred,  and  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoso. 

The  biU  (8.  3498)  to  facUitate  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  imder  the  Convention  on  the  Set- 
tlonent  of  Investment  Disputes  between 
States  and  Nationals  of  Other  States, 
signed  on  August  27,  1965.  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  PcuiRiGHT. 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

8.  84M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seitau  and  Houie 
of  RepreMntative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreea  auembled.  That  t>>«« 
Act  may  b«  cited  aa  the  "Oonventlon  on  the 
Settlament  of  Inveatment  Dlaputaa  Act  at 
19fl6." 

8bc.  a.  The  President  may  make  such  ap- 
potntmenta  of  repreaentatlTee  and  panel 
members  aa  may  be  provided  for  under  the 
ConventtoQ. 


Sbc.  3.  (a)  An  award  of  an  arbitral  tri- 
bunal rendered  pursuant  to  Chapter  IV  of 
the  Ck>nventlon  shaU  create  a  right  arlstng 
under  a  treaty  of  the  United  States.  The 
pecuniary  obUgationa  Imposed  by  such  an 
award  shaU  be  enforced  and  shall  be  given 
the  same  full  faith  and  credit  aa  if  the 
award  were  a  final  Judgment  of  a  court  of 
general  Jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  seven] 
States.  The  Federal  Arbitration  Act  (S 
U.S.C.  1  et^eq.)  shall  not  apply  to  enforce- 
ment of  awards  rendered  pursuant  to  the 
Convention. 

(b)  The  District  Courts  of  the  United 
States  (Including  the  courts  enumerated  In 
38  U.S.C.  460)  shall  have  exclualTe  Jurledic- 
tlon  over  actions  and  proceedings  under  par- 
agraph (a)  of  this  section,  regardless  of  the 
amount  In  oontrovexqr. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Pui- 
BRiGBT  is  as  follows: 

BACKOaOUNO    AND    Amaltsis    OP    A    Bnx   Tto 
PAdUTATS  mm  Caistino  Out  of  trx  Ot- 

LiGATioNa  OF  TH«  Untrd   Btates  Undb 

THK    CONVSNTION    ON    TRK    SXTTLKMENT    OF 

iNvmicxNT  DisFTrrzs  BrrwxaN  Statxs  ans 
Nationai,8  of  Othkr  States,  Signsd  on 
August  27,  196S,  and  foe  Othxe  Pmroaa 

BACKGHOUND 

On  May  16,  1966.  the  Senate  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  72  to  0  gave  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  the  resolution  of  ratification  of  tbe 
Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  Investment 
Disputes  between  States  and  Nationals  c( 
Other  States. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions held  hearings  on  the  Convention  on 
Uarch  29,  1966,  and  received  testimony  in 
support  of  the  Convention  from  Under  Sec- 
retaJ7  of  the  Treasury  Joseph  W.  Barr  and 
Mr.  Leonard  C.  Meeker,  the  Legal  Adviser  of 
the  State  Department. 

The  purpose  of  the  Convention  is  to  facU- 
itate the  settlement  of  Investment  disputes 
between  private  foreign  investors  and  sov- 
ereign States  where  inveetments  are  made. 
This  is  accomplished  by  providing  for  tbe 
eeUbllahment  of  an  International  Center 
for  Settlement  of  Investment  Disputes  (the 
Center)  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reoonstructlon  and  Develop- 
ment (the  World  Bank).  The  Center  wlU 
maintain  panels  of  specially  qualified  per- 
sons from  which  arbitrators  and  condlUton 
can  be  selected  by  partlec  wishing  to  use  tbe 
facilities  of  the  Center. 

A  decision  to  submit  a  dispute  to  concilia- 
tion or  arbitration  under  the  Convention 
would  be  entirely  voluntary  and  would  be 
based  on  a  written  agreement  between  the 
foreign  investor  and  the  Contracting  State. 
Thus,  no  party,  either  government  or  private, 
could  be  required  to  submit  a  dlsput*  to  the 
Center  unless  it  had  first  consented  to  do  so, 
and  ratifloation  of  the  Convention  by  the 
United  States  will  in  no  way  bind  or  other- 
wise conunlt  the  United  States  Government 
to  subnUt  any  dispute  to  arbitration  or 
conciliation. 

The  Center  would  consist  of  an  Admlnis- 
traUve  CouncU  and  a  Secretariat.  The  Ad- 
ministrative Council,  which  would  be  com- 
posed of  one  representative  from  each  Con- 
tracting State,  woiUd  establish  rules  of  pro- 
cedure for  arbitration  and  conciliation  pro- 
ceedings, approve  arrangements  with  the 
World  Bank  for  use  of  the  Utter's  faclllUes 
and  serrices,  and  approve  the  budget  and 
annual  report  of  the  Center.  The  Secre- 
tariat would  be  responsible  for  administra- 
tion of  the  Center. 

While  the  recommendations  of  a  Concilia- 
tion Commission  would  not  be  binding  on 
the  parties  in  view  of  the  essentially  volun- 
tary nature  of  the  procees  of  conciliation, 
arbitral  awards  rendered  pursuant  to  the 
Convention  would  be  binding  on  the  parties. 
Article  64(1)  of  tbe  ConvenUoa  states: 
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•lach  Oontnettng  8tet*  Shall  reeognlM 
an  award  rendered  pursuaa  tj  to  this  Ooavan- 
tton  as  MiwWng  and  enfoeito  tha  paeunlary 
obUgattoos  Impond  by  tt4t  award  wttbla 
Its  territories  as  U  tt  wvn  i  final  Judgment 
of  a  court  in  that  State.  A  Contraattmg 
State  with  a  federml  eon$\1tutfon  mat  e^*- 
force  such  an  award  ta  or  «  ^ough  fta  fadmmi 
courts  and  may  provide  that  euefe  eoartM 
$haU  treat  the  award  a*  ir  it  were  a  final 
fudirnent  of  the  eovru  of  a  aotutitnent 
itate."    (BmphasU  suppUwl]) 

Tbe  propoaad  trnpUgnenqag  leglslatlrm  is 
being  Introdnoed  in  aeooMance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  article.  >tn  teetifying  on 
tbe  Convention  befora  th4  j  Seoato  Porelgn 
Belations  Conunittee,  Uadei '  jOecretary  at  tbe 
Treasury  Joseph  W.  Barr  mAted: 

"Am  1  mentioned,  arbltnlT  Awards  wlU  be 
inforclble  la  the  courta  of  e  mtractlng  states. 
In  the  case  of  federal  stata  i[uke  the  United 
States  tha  ooBwntkNi  provl^  that  awards 
may  be  enforced  in  or  thn  n^gh  tbe  Federal 
courts.  We  have  drafted  aroposed  iniple- 
mentlng  leglalation  which  ioi  provide  that 
arbitral  awards  under  tha  ooaventlon  shall 
be  enfordble  in  U.S.  Pedari  1  district  courts. 
ThU  draft  legtalatlon  wlU  a^n  be  submitted 
to  tbe  CoogreM." 


AMALTBIB 


s<Mi  besuld 

■        I 


Section  2  of  the  proposed  Jlfeglsiatlon  states 


such  appotnt- 
panel  memben 
the  Convention, 
^ppolntmeata  of 
ito  to  the  Ad- 
center,  m  this 
kt  Article  4(2) 

.  designation, 
governor  of  the 
__  Stata  Shan 
and  Ito  alter- 


that  the  President  may 
ments  of  representatives 
as  may  be  provided  for  Tm< 
This  section  provldea  for 
aC3.  repreeentetive  and 

BinistratlTe  CouncU  of 

eoBBection,  it  Is  to  be  nottf 
or  the  Convention  states: 

'In  the  absence  of  a 

MKh  governor  and  al< 

Bank  appointed  by  a  Co: 
be  ex  offleto  its  represe: 
Bate  respectively.'' 

Oectlon  2  would  also  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  four  persons  to  the  Panel  of 
AiUtrators  and  four  person)  i  to  ttie  Panel  of 
OoBcUtatotB.  Article  13(1)  bl  the  Conven- 
tion states:  j 

"Bach  Contracting  State  i  nay  deelgnato  to 
«acb  Panel  fotir  penons  wbq  may  but  need 
not  be  Its  nationals.**  1 1 

The  purpose  of  Section  ^(|a)  of  the  pro- 
posed l^lalatlon  is  to  ImUIement  Article 
M(l)  of  the  Convention.  clM  above.  Sec- 
tlOB  8(a)  provides  that  aj  award  of  an 
Arbitral  tribunal  rendered  pii  iniant  to  Chap- 
ter IV  of  the  Convention  shi  ^  create  a  right 
■rtslng  under  a  treaty  of  tUe  United  Statea. 
Chapter  IV  of  the  Conventlcja  Is  the  chapter 
concerned  virith  arMtratlon  pMKseedlngs.  The 
statement  that  an  arbitral  iward  rendered 
pursuant  to  the  Convention  r'ehall  create  a 
fl«tt  arising  under  a  treat;  r|  of  the  United 
States"  almply  makes  clear  t  titt  an  acUon  to 
enforce  an  arbitral  award  4iaU  be  a  case 
ailatng  under  a  treaty  of  ti  a  United  Statea 
JUtbln  the  meaning  of  Artie  i  m.  Section  2, 
a*nse  I,  of  the  Constitutic  a.  That  clause 
"tends  federal  Judicial  pow  sT  to  eases  arls- 
Uf  under  the  Oonstttutton  ind  laws  of  the 
Jralted  states  and  to  treat  <s  made  tmder 
their  authority. 

SecUon  3(a)  of  the  profceed  legislation 
JJw  states  that  the  pecunliiry  obligations 
™posed  by  an  arbitral  awn  i  rendered  pur- 
•wot  to  the  Convention  si  all  be  enftvoed 
•nd  shall  be  given  the  samiijfull  faith  and 
wedit  aa  if  the  award  were  t  Anal  Judgment 
at  a  court  of  general  Jurlsd  idtton  of  one  of 
™e  several   Statee.     The  rderenoe   to  the 


"P^^'miary  obligations"  of  aii  award  U  taken 
m«n  ^cle  6*(  1) .  cited  abc  I B,  which  Bmlta 


*•»•  (AUgatlon  to  eaforc*  ax   .,...»  -w—» 

^^y  monetary  damages  Hidtided  In  the 

Award.    Tto  gife  fan  fattla  and  credit  ta  an 

arbitral  award  as  if  It  wer«  i   tb 

or  a  court  of  one  of  the  sevei  1 1 

that  an  acUon  would  have  t)  be  brought  on 

»ne  award  in  a  UnltMl  Stati  ■  District  court 


arlMtial  award 


Snal  Judgmrat 


Just  as  an  aotioix  would  have  te  be 

la  a  UBttad  atatas  DIstttet  oauri  to 

the  final  judgment  of  a  State  court.  In  such 

an  enforoamant  aotten  tha  United  Statea 

Distiiet  court  woedd  ba  required  to  gbre  tall 

faith  and  credit  to  the  artHteal  award. 

SeoUoB  «(a)  of  the  proposed  legtaUtlon 
further  states  that  the  Federal  Arbitratloa 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  enforcement  of  awards 
rendered  pursuant  to  the  Oonrenttoa.  T%« 
Federal  ArMtratlon  Act  pemMs  the  ooiarta 
to  vacate  aa  arbttrstlon  award  on  grounds 
of  corruption,  fraud,  partiality,  mJaooBduet, 
or  othsr  prejudicial  conduet  of  an  aitoUratar, 
or  where  the  arbMiataca  exceed  their  powar. 
Under  Article  &2  ot  the  Convention  such 
challengee  to  an  award  may  be  raised  only 
through  the  annulment  proceedings  provided 
for  In  tbe  Convention.  To  permit  tlioae 
lasuee  to  be  eaamlaed  by  tbe  oourta  at  the 
enforcement  stage  would  be  contrary  to  the 
pravitfooa  at  the  Ouneaatlon. 

SecUca  3(b)  at  ttw  proposed  i^-itt'^«»» 
states  that  Diatrtet  courta  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over 
actions  to  enforce  aiUltral  awards.  This  pro- 
vision U  alao  baaed  on  Arttde  64(1)  of  the 
Convention,  which  provides  that  a  Contract- 
ing State  wtileh  la  a  federal  state  may  aaaet 
ita  eoforoement  obllgaticna  by  provldntg  for 
ttM  enforcement  of  arbitral  awards  la  Ita 
Federal  oourta.  The  statement  that  the  Jurla- 
dlctton  of  District  courta  sbaU  be  "eadualve" 
means  that  arbitral  awards  shall  be  oiforol- 
hle  In  Federal  courta  and  not  In  State  oourta. 
Tbe  reference  In  this  provision  to  the  courta 
enumerated  In  28  U.6.C.  MO  meana  thsA  the 
Dlstrlet  cowte  of  the  Oaatf  Zone,  Ouam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  ShaU  also  have  Jurisdiction. 


AMENI»CEMT  OP  ACT  RELATINa  TO 
SEXZXJRB  OP  VKflSKIg  OP  THX 
UNITED  BTATE8  BY  FOREXGN 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Barzlett],  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  blU  to  pro- 
vide more  equitable  relmbunement  when 
a  TJA  vessel  is  seized  by  a  foreign  ooun- 
try  on  the  high  seas  or  tn  tetrltotlal 
waters  not  recognized  by  the  United 
States. 

The  bni  Is  particularly  aiqitteable  to 
our  fishing  vessels,  a  number  of  which 
have  been  f ordUy  seized  and  '<«*ainH 
by  foreign  governments  «tt  the  South 
Ameriean  coast  whitix  eUm  territorial 
seas  of  eztracH-dlnary  width. 

imder  present  law  (68  Stat.  8S3>  when 
such  seizures  occur,  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  required  to  attend  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  vessel  and  its  crew  and  to 
secure  their  release  from  foreign  cus- 
tody. 

When,  to  effect  this  rdease,  a  fine  Is 
required  from  owners  of  the  vessel,  the 
Secretary  of.  State  certifies  to  the  See- 
retary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount  of 
fine  paid,  and  the  later  rehnlMmes  the 
owners  tbe  amount  of  the  fine. 

There  is,  however,  uixta*  the  present 
statute,  no  reimbursement  for  losses. 
oth«>  than  the  amount  (rf  the  fine.  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  such  seizures  and 
detentloB. 

lliese  losses  invariably  include  lost 
fishing  time,  which  means  lost  Income 
to  both  owners  and  crewmen  of  veaseL 
They  also  may  Indiide  f«r*»rt»ff  in  con- 
nec^on  with  gear,  eqidpment.  eatcih  and 
demurrage  incident  to  the  Involuntary 
delay. 


My  bill,  bitrodnoed  tay  request  of  tbe 
American  Tnnaboat  Asnctetlon.  iriUoh 
has  been  vlottiixtad  and  htrawtid  bf 
wmngfal  foordgn  selaiireB.  woold  ntXUf 
ttda  onilaaioBL  In  the  masud,  statute. 

'Xlie  Ull  wmSM  amend  stnd  amptt^  seo- 
tlon  S  of  tha  statute,  wfaloh  provides  for 
reimbursement  of  tta  amount  of  t*w» 
fine,  to  Include  rdmbursement  to  own- 
ees  of  the  vessel  and  to  Mgmfaen  of  tlie 
ship's  company,  for  any  loss  Incurred  as 
a  result  (rfaslsBre. 

Demmxage  Dor  lost  ttane  would  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  gniss  «»»«*»mff  of 
the  selKd  veaaei  dnrlnv  tiie  13  calendar 
months  immediately  preoediiw  aetuxB. 

What  this  hill  does.  Mr.  President,  ts 
to  strengthen  our  existing  laws  for  the 
protecticm  of  UJ9.  Teasels  on  the  high 


The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICSR.  The 
bill  win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  3499)  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  27,  1954,  relating  to  the  sei- 
sure  of  vessels  of  the  Uhlted  Statee  by 
foreign  countries,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Macihusom  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bsar- 
ixrr),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Commfttee  on 
Commerce. 

IN  AID  OP  THE  la  HEALTH 
AOENdES 

Ito.  TOWER.  MJ".  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  for  appropriate  reference  a 
measure  designed  to  allow  the  Pederal 
Oovemment  to  sell  to  ttie  .12  health 
agencies  spprored  for  the  Federal  Serr- 
ioe  Campaign  for  National  Health  Agen- 
cies their  current  holdings  of  silver  dol- 
lars. 

There  are  presently  about  3  mOllon 
silver  dollars  minted  between  1878  and 
1932  being  hdd  In  Tntrnvarr  vaults.  Of 
these.  3.8  minicHi  were  minted  at  Carson 
City,  Nev.,  between  1878  and  1898.  The 
balance  of  the  coins  were  minted  at 
Philadelphia,  New  Orieans,  and  San 
Ftanciseo  between  1883  and  1922.  the 
vast  majority  of  which  have  Ulcewlse 
never  beoi  In  drculatkm.  Me.  President, 
these  coins  represent  a  source  of  great 
income  to  those  who  would  be  aMe  to 
market  them.  It  seems  altscether  llt- 
thm  that  the  xaaliastlon  of  this  InconH 
should  go  to  a  worthy  and  needy  csnss. 
I  have  therefore  proposed  to  aattiortse 
the  fleeretary  of  the  Tnsasury  to  make 
these  coins  avaUaUe  to  entaln  health 
agencies  in  order  that  their  research  fa- 
culties and  bodgets  may  be  expanded, 
and  their  fight  against  the  many  rtlsnaans 
that  stUl  hannt  «»»*Tifc<t»«^  may  be  iiia^ 
more  effldenL 

Mr.  President,  tt  Is  tanportant  that 
these  funds  be  aade  swmllaiiie  to  a  broad 
meetrum  of  health  acendes  do  that 
more  may  be  helped.  We  have  in  the 
past  conflnwl  oar  actions  to  narrow 
fields;  here  Is  a  dianee  to  fadp  agencies 
that  can  malee  very  Judldous  uss  of 
this  new  souros  of  funds. 

Ite  Pederal  Oovcmmeat  has  In  the 
past  helped  eeitaln  af  tbess  sgsfncias 
with  ontzlgligt  grants,  tt  sssms  that  with 
tfasae  nDdnculaSsd  ealns  lytag  tn  Ilia 
Treasury  vaults,  these  funds  that  could 
not  be  realized  by  the  Gk>vemment  should 
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be  made  arallable  to  thoae  who  could 
Judiciously  make  vat  of  them  to  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  Nation.  Therefore, 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  give  this  charitable  measure 
their  swift  and  overwhelming  iOT>roTaL 
Very  many  Americans  will  certainly 
ben^t  from  our  action  here. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  ai^roprlately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  3501)  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  standard  silver  dollars  now  held 
by  the  Treasury  to  certain  health,  orga- 
nisations introduced  by  Mr.  Towh,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

DISPOSITION  OP  PERSONAL  ES- 
TATES OF  CERTAIN  VETERANS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Moksi  and  Rob- 
BiTSOH.  a  bill  to  provide  for  disposition 
of  the  perscmal  estates  of  veterans  dying 
Intestate,  without  heirs.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table 
for  1  week,  for  the  benefit  of  Senators 
who  may  wish  their  names  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  without  objection  the  bill  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  3502)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  the  personal  estates  of 
veterans  dying  intestate  and  without 
heirs  In  Veterans'  Administration  facili- 
ties In  accordance  with  State  law;  pro- 
viding for  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States  for  costs  Incurred  In  caring  for. 
treating  and  maintaining  such  veterans, 
and  for  related  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MUHxzK  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors was  received,  read  .twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


PAdLITATION  OF  DI£XX>VERT  AND 
RECOVERY  BY  THE  STATES  OF 
CERTAIN  UNCLAIMED  PERSONAL 
PROPERTY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  would  enable  Senator  RosnTsoii 
and  myself  to  f  adliute  the  discovery  and 
recovery  by  the  States  of  unclaimed 
personal  property  in  the  custody  of  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  for  1  week,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Senators  who  may  wish  to  have 
their  names  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  obJecUon  the  bill 
will  be  on  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  biU  (8.  3503)  to  facillUte  the  dis- 
covery and  recovery  by  the  States  of  un- 
claimed personal  proporty  In  the  custody 
of  Federal  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  fay  Mr.  Muskh  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Roannaoir,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Government  Operations. 


CCMITINUANCE  OF  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  THE  mUST  TERRI- 
TORY OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  ot 
June  30.  1054,  as  amended,  providing  for 
the  continuance  of  dvll  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
I  am  introducing  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion at  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

By  letter  of  May  13,  1966,  Secretary  ot 
the  Interior  Udall  submitted  this  draft 
proposal,  together  with  a  comprehen- 
sive explanatory  statement.  I  believe 
Members  of  the  Senate  would  be  inter- 
ested in  the  Secretary's  communication 
and  the  supporting  baclcground  informa- 
tion furnished  to  us  concerning  our  trus- 
teeship responsibilities  in  the  Mariana, 
Carolina,  and  Marshall  Islands  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  need  for  increased  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  our  responsibil- 
ities in  that  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  the  May  13  letter 
be  iMTlnted  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCOKD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 

The  bill  (S.  3504)  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government 
for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson  by 
request  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

8.  3604 
A  MU  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954,  as 

amended,   providing  for   the   continuance 

of  eivll  government  for  the  Trust  Territory 

of  the  Pacific  lelatKla 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  attembled.  That  Mo- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  Jxme  30,  1954  (68  Stat. 
830),  as  amended  (78  8Ut.  171),  U  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  a.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  flacal  year  1967  and  thereafter 
not  to  exceed  •172,000,000,  to  remain  avaU- 
able  untU  expended,  to  carry  out  a  program 
ot  neceaaary  ci^iltal  Improvements  and  pub- 
lic works  related  to  health,  education,  util- 
ities, highways,  transportation  faclUUes, 
communications,  and  public  buildings,  and 
there  are  further  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  additional  sums,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  secUon  1(a) 
of  this  Aot.  Not  later  than  ten  days  after 
the  President  submits  to  the  Congress  his 
annual  budget  or  a  supplemental  budget  re- 
quest that  includes  a  request  for  approprla- 
tlmis  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Padflc 
Islands,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  a  statement  of  the 
ctqiltal  Improvement  and  pubUc  works  pro- 
gram, and  all  other  costs  tar  the  civil  admin- 
istration of  the  trust  territory  proposed  in 
the  budget  request  being  submitted." 

Sac.  2.  All  right,  title,  and  Interest  ot  the 
United  States  Government,  if  any.  In  the 
f<^owing-named  vessels  Is  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  government  of  the  trust  ter- 
ritory: Gunner's  Knot.  Pacific  Islander,  Palau 


Islander,  Yap  Islander,  Truk  Islander.  Kaae- 
lehlla,  MUltobl.  Ran  Annlm. 

Tlie  United  States  flag  may  be  displayed,  In 
addition  to  the  flag  of  the  trust  territory,  by 
vessels  of  the  Trust  Territory  for  Identifica- 
tion, but  the  said  vessels  shall  not  thereby 
be  deemed  United  States  flag  vessels  nor 
vessels  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jacksom  is 
as  follows: 

U.S.  DbPABTM ENT  or  TRK  IMTXBIOB. 

Ovncx  or  the  SscurrAKT, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  13, 196t. 
Hon.  Httbbit  H.  Humphkkt, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Ms.  PaBsmnrr:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  amend  the  Act  of  June 
30,  1964,  as  amended,  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Padflc  Islands." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration, 
and  we  strongly  urge  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  In 
the  coming  ye«u«  of  funds  that  would  be. 
In  our  Judgment,  sufficient  to  permit  the 
proper  discharge  of  our  obllgaUons  In  the 
Trust  Territory. 

This  Government  has  committed  Itself  to 
promote  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
development  of  the  people  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory. If  we  are  to  carry  out  this  commit- 
ment, enactment  of  this  bill  Is  iirgently  re- 
quired. We  have,  during  the  twenty  years 
that  we  have  administered  the  area,  made 
progress  toward  the  achievement  of  accep- 
table levels  of  development,  but  we  have  very 
much  farther  to  go.  We  need  authority  to 
expand  much  more  Federal  money  In  the 
Trust  Territory  than  we  have  spent  In  the 
past.  Our  responslbUlUes  to  the  Micro- 
neslans  permit  no  alternative.  The  enclosed 
bill  Is  necessary  to  achieve  that  result. 

The  blU  In  section  1  authorises  an  ap- 
propriation of  not  to  exceed  $172,000,000  fcr 
a  capital  Improvement  and  public  works  pro- 
gram In  the  fields  of  health  and  educaUon, 
utilities,  roads,  transportation,  communica- 
tions, and  public  bxUIdlngs.  No  time  limit 
Is  specified  for  completion  of  the  program, 
but  It  Is  our  hope  and  expectation  that  thu 
total  sum  would  be  appropriated  during  the 
fiscal  years  1967  through  1971.  with  the  re- 
sulting facilities  constructed  and  available 
for  operation  during  the  fiscal  year  1972. 

Section  1  also  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  administration  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory. Section  1  requires  that  within  ten 
days  after  the  President  submits  to  the  Con- 
gress his  annual  budget  or  a  supplemental 
budget  request  that  Includes  a  request  for 
appropriations  for  the  Trust  Territory,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  must  submit  to  the 
Senate  and  House  Interior  and  InsiUar  Af- 
fairs Committees  an  explanatory  statement 
of  the  capital  Improvement,  public  works, 
and  other  costs  of  dvll  administration  of  the 
Trust  Territory.  This  provision  will  give  the 
Committees  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
program. 

We  strongly  beUeve  that  the  capital  Im- 
provemenU  program  we  have  projected  for 
substantial  completion  in  1972  Is  so  essen- 
tial that  It  ought  not  to  be  deferred  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  While  we  strongly 
recommend  for  your  consideration  the  pro- 
gram as  projected,  we  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nize tliat  the  period  of  five  years  carries  with 
It  no  magic  and  that  the  program  could  be 
aooompllshed  in  a  fewer  or  a  greater  number 
of  years — although,  in  our  estimation,  not 
nearly  so  effectively  as  to  the  value,  both  tan- 
gible and  Intangible,  received  from  the  dol- 
lars expended. 
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For  essmple,  U  the  prag  i  m  oodld  be  ac- 
oompUslied  in  one  year,  we  b  rtlmato  Its  total 
cost  would  be  in  excess  of  1260  million  be- 
cause of  the  iinwarranted  'icrash  program". 
If  the  program  were  undertsken  over  a  ten- 
year  period,  we  esUmata  the  cost  would  prob- 
ably reach  $240  million.       i 

The  "crash"  uppntUx  woikld  be  extretnrty 
expensive  in  terms  of  mobilizing  and  Im- 
porting at  premium  rates  equipment,  mate- 
rials, and  manpower  with  liitle  benefit  to  the 
tUcroneslans  in  terms  of  exabloyment,  train- 
ing, or  participation  In  designing  and  oper- 
ating the  facilities.  The  longer  period  would 
not  enable  us  to  overcome  We  demands  Im- 
posed by  population  IncreaMs  and  would  in- 
volve additional,  though  la^ly  incalculalsle 
costs,  such  as  lost  educatlbb  opportunities, 
the  debilitating  effects  of  preventaUe,  yet 
unprevented,  disease,  and  itosources  remain- 
ing unused  while  hiunan  subsistence  stands 
at  a  relatively  low  level.         i  j 

The  enactment  of  sectio^l  1,  and  particu- 
larly the  authorization  of  i  the  capital  im- 
provements program,  will  dq  much  more  than 
provide  merely  for  an  aofeptable  physical 
plant  In  an  appropriate  nuiaber  of  years.  It 
cannot  help  but  provide  ah.  effective  train- 
ing ground  for  Mlcroneslan  labor  and  be  the 
means  of  stimulating  the  total  economy  of 
the  Trust  Territory,  thus  beneficially  multi- 
plying the  economic  impaqt  ot  every  dollar 
•pent  In  the  local  economy.! 

Insofar  as  Mlcroneslan  laibor  Is  concerned, 
It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Gcvernment  of  the 
Ttust  Territory  to  utilize  i  competent  local 
labor  to  the  limit  of  Ita  aVaiiabllity  and  to 
Intlst  upon  training  programs  whereby  those 
ICcroneslans  who  lack  reqiilsito  akllls  may 
acquire  them.  Thus,  It  Is  i  antldpated  that 
ultimately  the  major  segm^at  of  the  trained 
labor  force  will  be  Mlcroneslan.  Ther^  Is  no 
to  suppose,  barring  unforeseen  re- 
that  the  greatly  ekpanded  require- 
ments for  operation  and  maintenance  which 
vlll  be  associated  with  completed  elemente 
of  the  capital  improvemente  program,  to- 
gether with  the  almost  certain  collateral  de- 
velopment in  the  private  I  sector,  will  not 
provide  opportiAilty  for  J^ployment  for 
those  who  are  trained  in  thk  co\uae  of  pro- 
gram. That  these  benefit^  can  be  derived 
from  the  program  Is  demonstrated  by  the  size 
and  competence  of  the  Ipcal  laXtor  force 
which  exists  today  in  American  Samoa,  after 
a  comparable  period  of  nujor  capital  im- 
provemente.  ' 

From  July  1, 1961,  when  ttie  President  gave 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interit*  administrative 
responsibility  for  the  Tnwt  Territory,  to 
June  30.  1966,  $121,905,000;  has  been  appro- 
priated for  the  admlnlstrajbion  of  the  area. 
Including  capital  Improtfmente.  These 
^tnd8  have  been  used  to  Ifrovlde  minimal 
basic  services  for  a  people  l^ho  were  largely 
on  a  subsistence  economy  wd  who,  despite 
centuries  of  alien  rule,  have  not  been  af- 
forded an  opporttmlty  to  bMome  part  of  the 
modem  world.  |  j 

The  wide  expanse  of  th*  Trust  Territory 
»nd  Its  widely  scattered  poople  (90,000  peo- 
ple on  2,000  Islands  scattered  over  almost 
3,000,000  square  miles  of  th*  Pacific  Ocean) 
nave  created  enormous  adxunlstratlve  prob- 
jlwas.  To  meet  these  pro>iems,  the  Trust 
^^(Titory  has  been  divided  knto  six  admln- 
•strattve  dlstricte.  At  the  i  feeent  time,  four 
of  these  sU  dlstricte  are  b<JUig  broken  down 
into  seven  sub-dlstricte.  o»  regional  service 
centers.  Three  more  regional  service  centers 
probably  need  to  be  eetjajsitshed.  These 
regional  service  centers  wUi  bring  90  percent 
Of  the  people  of  the  Trust]  Territory  within 
"asonable  distance  of  Impijaved  educaUonal. 
"'•aical,   and   economic    (lE|velopment   pro- 

.."?•"•  to  bring  the  medical  faclUOes  of 
~f.  J""*  Territory  to  an,  acceptable  level 
M^^  **"  *****  ^^«  y««».  M^  expenditure  of 
•30.000,000  U  SBttmatML    ' :  Us  wlU  provide 


additional  hoq>itala.  dlspmaaries,  and.  re- 
Uted  facUittes.  It  will  also  aUow  \u  to  re- 
cnUt  an  additional  30  quallflert  medical  doc- 
tors for  the  msdical  staff,  raising  the  total 
number  of  medical  doctors  and  medical 
practlttoners  to  80.  It  also  envisions  tbm 
recruitment  of  needed  support  personnel, 
such  as  nurses  and  medical  tecbBieians  of 
various  types.  These  additional  servloas  will 
call  for  an  Increased  operational  program  for 
Public  Health  estimated  to  range  from  $4,- 
600.000  for  fiscal  1987  to  an  estimated  $7.- 
400.000  in  fiscal  1972. 

In  order  to  meet  properly  the  educational 
requlremente  of  tlie  Trust  Territcvy,  we  esti- 
mate a  need  for  school  facllltlee  costing  a 
total  of  $76,979,000  In  the  five  fiscal  years  1967 
through  1971.  This  sum  wUl  l>e  tiroken 
down  into  $28,020,000  for  elementary  educa- 
tional fadUtlas  and  $48,959,000  for  secondary 
educational  facilities.  Ttiis  sum  will  build 
and  equip  834  new  classrooms  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  386  classrooms  for  the 
secondary  schools,  lliase  figures  also  In- 
clude the  cost  ot  reUted  fadattes,  such  as 
teachers'  quarters,  dormitories  for  the  sec- 
ondary studsnte,  kitchens,  saxUtary  fadUttes 
and  others.  This  large  figure  does  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  an  educatl<mal  television 
system,  which  cazmot  be  determined  untU  a 
feasibility  study,  now  underway,  is  com- 
pleted. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  capital  Improve- 
ment program  for  education  will  go  increased 
operational  budgeto.  The  operational  budget 
for  education  based  upon  needs  for  school 
fadlltles  Is  sstimated  to  Increase  from 
$5,994,000  in  fiscal  1967  to  $16,460,000  in  fis- 
cal 1971. 

Improvement  in  transportation  and  com- 
munication fadUtles  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance if  health,  education,  and  economic 
advances  are  to  he  expected.  In  order  to 
provide  the  needfed  transportation  facilities, 
we  plan  to  spend  an  estimated  $7,095,000  over 
the  next  five  fiscal  years  to  improve  the  air- 
port facilities,  $10,700,000  during  the  same 
period  for  road  and  street  construction  and 
improvement,  and  $3,000,000  on  harbors, 
piers,  (md  related  faculties.  These  improve- 
mente  are  badly  needed  to  allow  a  free,  un- 
fettered flow  of  goods  and  people  Into  and 
witMn  the  Trust  Territory. 

One  of  the  most  vital  supporting  facili- 
ties Is  a  network  of  communications  »»»"»'g 
the  islands.  Health,  education,  and  eco- 
nomic development  cannot  be  expected  to 
fiuictton  without  adequate  communications. 
The  plans  now  call  for  an  expenditure  of 
an  amovmt  estimated  at  $2330,000  over  the 
next  five  fiscal  years  to  provide  the  needed 
communication  facilities. 

^ower.  water,  and  sewage  disposal  facili- 
ties are  urgently  needed  throughout  the  Trust 
Territory,  both  for  the  expanding  govern- 
mental activities  and  for  the  public  use.  In 
order  to  provide  adequate  water,  power,  and 
sewage  facilities  our  plans  call  for  an  ex- 
penditure estimated  at  $83,043,000  from  fis- 
cal 1987  throu^  fiscal  1971. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  increased  needs  of 
th«  people  of  the  Trust  Territory,  we  will 
need  to  provide  new  buildings  and  other  fa- 
cllltlee to  hovise  the  Government  that  will 
administer  the  operations  of  the  Territory. 
The  propoeed  program  for  capital  Improve- 
mente  over  the  next  five  fiscal  years  calls 
for  an  expenditure  of  $10,337,000  for  ttie 
construction  of  government  buildings. 

The  cajMtal  Improvement  program  that 
this  legislation  wiU  make  possible  wiU  aUoi^ 
tills  Oovemment  to  make  the  needed  im- 
provemente  in  the  Trust  Territory  to  allow  Ite 
I>eople  to  enter  tlie  twentieth  century. 
These  investmenta  will  create  a  favorable 
climate  for  the  economic  development  of 
this  area  and  ite  people. 

In  the  attachmente  to  this  report,  a  more 
detailed  breakdown  and  explanation  of  our 
plans  for  the  Tr\ut  Territory  of  the  Padflc 
Islands  for  the  next  five  years  is  f^ven. 
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Section  9  of  the  bill  conveys  aU  rights  ti- 
tle, and  interest  of  the  United  States,  U 
any,  in  eight  named  vessels  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Trust  Territory.  All  of  the 
vessels  are  presently  held  by  Vtxe  Trust  Ter- 
ritory Oovemment  and  operated  (through 
private  contractors)  to  i»vvlde  shipping  fa- 
cilities and  loglstlo  support  wittUn  the  Trust 
Territory.  The  utUlaation  of  "^ult  claim" 
language  in  the  bill  is  ocomaloned  by  an 
unresolved  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
United  States  interest  In  certain  of  the  ves- 
sels. 

The  Btireau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
enactment  of  this  '  proposed  legldatlon 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  ot  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sxawaar  t>.  UtoAix, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Enclosures. 

ATTACHKSMT    I — ^EXPLAMATIOir     OT    TBS    BOX 

HSTOBicAL  BAcnatocm 

Tlu  islands  wlilch  form  the  Ttust  Territory 
lie  in  ttiree  major  archipelagoes  to  the  north 
of  the  Equator  in  the  westerp  Pacific.  The 
land  area  totals  lees  than  700  square  mUes, 
but  It  Is  scattered  over  almost  3,00OX)OO 
square  miles  of  open  ocean.  About  97  of 
the  more  than  2,000  islands  are  lxihai)ited: 
they  range  from  low-lying  c<sral'  atolls  to 
high  islands  of  volcanic  origin.  The  Mari- 
ana Islands,  wliich  streteh  to  the  north  ot 
Guam,  and  the  western  Caroline  Islands  are 
typicaUy  high  Islands,  although  coral  at<^, 
such  as  Ulithl,  do  occur.  Tlie  eastern  Caro- 
line Islands  are  similarly  a  mixture  of  high 
islands  and  coral  atolls.  The  MarabaUe  are 
entirely  low  coral  atoUs,  usually  a  loose 
string  of  narrow  sandy  Islands  surrounding  a 
lagoon. 

These  islands  were  governed  between 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n  by  the  Japa- 
nese as  a  League  of  Nations  mandate.  Con- ' 
verted  into  military  bases  by  the  Japanese, 
they  were  captured  by  Allied  forcee  during 
World  War  n  and  placed  under  Navy  mili- 
tary government.  Japanese  colonlste  and 
military  personnel  were  returned  to  their 
homeland  after  the  war  and  in  July  1947  the 
United  States  placed  the  farmer  mandate 
under  ttie  newly  established  United  Nations 
Trusteeslilp  System.  In  recognition  of  the 
defense  value  of  tbese  Islands,  the  i>rovlslons 
of  ths  United  Nations  Charter  relating  to 
strategic  areas  were  Inrought  into  play  and 
the  trusteeship  agreement  was  conduded 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Security 
Coiuidl.  Under  the  trusteeship  agreement, 
the  United  States  has  undertaken  to  promote 
the  educational,  social,  pOlitleal,  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  tlie  people  of  the 
territory. 

Administrative  responsibility  was  first 
vested  by  the  President  in  tlie  Navy  but  was 
transferred  to  tba  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
on  July  1,  1951.  In  1952,  administrative  re- 
sponsibility for  the  northern  Mariana  Tslanrts 
was  reassigned  to  the  Navy  and  the  dual  ad- 
ministration contained  until  July  1,  1982. 
On  that  date  ttie  Marianas  were  returned  to 
Interior  supervision  and  the  headquarters  of 
tlie  Trust  Territory  government  were  moved 
to  Salpan  as  provisional  capital  of  the  ter- 
ritory. Six  administrative  districU,  which 
roughly  conform  to  geographic  and  ethnic 
derisions,  have  beeq  established  and  have 
formed  basic  tiemente  in  American  admin- 
istration of  the  area. 

During  the  period  of  J\ily  1,  1961,  through 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968,  a  total  ot  $121,- 
906,000  has  been  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  admlnistrattoa  of 
the  area,  induding  capital  Improvments. 
(This  total  is  exclusive  erf  funds  i^)|5roprlated 
to  tlie  Navy  for  the  Northern  Martaaa  uyrnds 
during  the  years  IMt-198a.)  FCr  flsoal  ysan 
1962  through  1982  the  annual  approptlatlam 
ranged  frcn  •4.371/MO  to  a  bl^  of  •a.tM.OOO 
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iB  ftml  jtai  IMa.  TlMM  fwada  wmn  within 
the  $7  A  aUUoB  uitboflMUlaii  «pproTMl  In 
10M.  moA  proTldwl  Bilnlmal  btaic  aervlcaB  to 
•  paopla  who  wwa  larfily  on  »  tntmiabmc* 
•oaaamf  mad  who,  ilMplto  MstuxlM  at  mUwa. 
ml*,  bad  not  baan  allordMl  an  ofipcvtunUy 
to  baooHM  part  of  tba  motfara  world. 

oC  PuhUe  lAW  «T-841  in  isaa 
tha  VedanU  approprtetloa  Authoct- 
■aUon  Cor  tha  TVnat  'nrrttory  from  $7i  to 
$16  ■UlUoa  (or  flaeal  yaar  isas  and  $11  Ji  mll- 
Uon  ttaoraaftar.  Tha  funda  whleh  hava  bean 
appropriatad  and  expended  under  this  naw 
aiHb<ilw»(jii  hava  mada  poatfbla  an  ap- 
praelaMa  atart  toward  bringing  tha  phyaloal 
IhrlMtlaa  and  tha  laval  at  aarrloaa  to  a  mini- 
mum standard  acceptable  in  an  American 
eommunlty.  In  addltloa.  there  are  aome  be- 
glnnlaci  hi  tha  daralopment  of  Mlcroneslan 
raaowroaa.  In  aplta  at  the  start  which  has 
been  made,  however,  an  enonnoua  amount 
atlll  remains  to  be  accomplished  it  we  are 
tvar  to  dtacbarga  tha  wponalhinUaa  we 
have  aasumart  In  tha  Fadllo. 

The  problems  of  supplying  basic  faclUtlea 
and  sarvlcea  In  the  "nurt  TsulUay  are  oom- 
pounded  by  tha  widely  scattered  population, 
tta  rapid  growth,  Ita  hlfh  prcposHon  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  relatively  low  levti  of  economic 
and  aodal  development  In  the  Islands,  "nie 
present  population  of  90,000  has  been  grow- 
ing at  an  overall  rate  of  almost  4  percent 
annually  and.  If  that  rate  continues,  wUl 
reach  1004)00  by  1970.  Thla  rat«  of  growth 
oomparea  with  1.8  percent  for  the  United 
Statea,  33  percent  for  India,  OS  percent  for 
Japan,  and  8.S  percent  fcr  tha  Philippines. 
Soma  of  the  Ttust  TBilUny  ialanda  haw  a 
population  denalty  at  1,900  persons  per 
aqoare  mile,  although  others  have  a  popula- 
tion density  aa  low  aa  60  persons  per  square 
mile.  Ahnoet  one-half  of  the  population  la 
less  than  30  years  of  age. 

A  mi^Jor  Bhortoomlng  of  past  efforts  to  pro- 
vide servtoaa  to  the  people  of  the  territory 
and  to  promote  their  economic  development 
baa  bean  the  dUBculty  of  readilng  the  popu- 
lation living  on  the  more  remote  Ialanda  of 
ea<!h  dlatzlet.  Approximately  66  percent  of 
tha  total  population  lives  on  the  Islands 
Whsra  tha  alz  district  oentera  are  located, 
mitlal  developmental  effcvta  were  largdy 
eoaflned  to  thoae  alz  oentera.  During  the 
laat  few  years,  however,  a  atart  haa  been 
made  toward  providing  needed  sarvlcea.  socb 
as  Intermediate  or  secondary  sdiools  and  re- 
gional health  centeiv,  to  some  of  the  sub- 
centers,  such  aa  Ullthl,  Kuaale,  and  Ebeye. 
Tba  aBtabUahment  at  appraadmately  aeven 
such  sob-eanters  win  bring  a  aubstanttally 
greater  psreentage  at  the  total  population 
wlthm  tha  ambit  of  Improved  educational, 
madteal.  and  aoonomlc  development  pro- 
grama.  Theae  seven  sub-centers,  or  regional 
aarvlce  oentara,  would  be  distributed  throogh 
four  of  the  alz  districts.  Three  would  be  lo- 
cated In  the  Marahalla,  at  Jatolt  and  Sbeye 
and  one  In  the  narthem  Marshalls  One 
would  be  located  In  the  Ponape  District  at 
Kusala.  One  would  be  located  In  tha  TTiik 
ntatrlet  In  tha  Iforttocks.  Two  regional  serv- 
ice centers  would  be  located  In  the  Yap  Dls- 
trtct  at  UUthl  and  at  Wdeal. 

The  astabhahment  of  theae  regional  aerv- 
ice  centers  win  bring  90  percent  of  the  people 
at  the  Trust  T^rrltary  within  reaaooable  dla- 
tance  at  adequate  health,  adueatloB,  and 
other  govemmaBtal  gervlceB.  Ilia  remaining 
10  pereant  at  the  population  la  acattered  In 
nnaU,  relatively  laolated,  oommunttlea  of  100 
jtepple  or  laaa. 


year  IMt.  Improvemeiit  In 

to  tha  Mleraaaalan  people  haa 
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ptoMy  eoBtooUad  hi  tha  United  Statea.  and 
which  could  be  controlled  In  the  TYust  Ter- 


ritory. Tliace  are  almoat  no  registered  nuzaea 
la  tha  Ttuat  Territory,  and  90  peiooat  of 
the  dnetnra  are  not  qualified  by  medical  de- 
grees. Tha  district  hospitals  ars  aU  over- 
crowded and  three  are  wholly  Inadequate. 
Moat  of  the  90  outlying  dlwpensartoia  are 
atructurally  unsound  and  staffed  largely  by 
Insuflkslently  trained  personnel. 

At  the  present  tUne.  funds  are  available 
for  the  first  Increments  (at  about  61  ■llllon 
each)  for  new  hoapltala  at  Truk  and  Ponape, 
but  funds  az«  not  available  for  their  ocmide- 
tlon.  Nor  do  we  have  amennta  available 
for  construction  of  a  badly  nseded  100-bed 
hoepttal  at  Tap;  replaoonent  of  completely 
Inadequate  subdlstrlct  health  centers  at 
■beye  and  Kuaal;  eonstmctlon  of  regional 
health  centers;  and  urssntly  needed  commu- 
nity dl^aoearlea.  If  we  are  to  bring  the 
medical  faelUtlea  of  the  Trvmi  Territory  to 
an  acceptable  level  reaaonahly  aoon.  that  la. 
In  five  years,  an  expenditure  at  680  million 
must  be  anticipated. 

Theae  funds  would  provide  for  eompletely 
new  hoepltala  at  100  beds  at  Xtuk.  150  beds 
at  Bonape,  and  100  beds  at  Ti4>:  addttUmal 
beds  and  tanprovsoaents  to  those  at  ^Uau, 
Ifajnro.  and  Halpan;  and  conatractiaB  of 
aeven  sub-center  health  facUltlea  of  SO-  to 
BO-bed  eapadty  In  Xbeye.  Kuaale,  Jalult,  the 
northern  liarshallB.  the  liortloclca.  W<deal. 
and  Ullthl.  In  order  to  provide  adequate 
servlcea.  acme  of  theae  regional  services  cen- 
ters must  be  provided  with  smaU  support  vea- 
aela.  Theae  veaaela  would  not  only  be  medi- 
cal veaeela  but  would  also  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  other  personnel,  such  as 
education  superylsors  and  agricultural  ex- 
tension agents  who  would  be  working  di- 
rectly with  the  ectnmunltlea.  Atthepreaent 
time  a  need  la  foreeeen  for  four  service  ves- 
sels to  be  stationed  at  Jalult  and  Kbeye,  In 
the  Marshalls;  In  the  Mortlocks,  at  Truk; 
and  at  Ullthl  In  the  Tap  District.  Iheae 
vessels  would  primarily  be  personnel  car- 
riers of  lees  than  100  feet  which  oould  re- 
spond swiftly  to  emergencies:  be  in  constant 
radio  contact  with  the  rsglooal  service  cen- 
ter and  the  smaller  communlttaa,  and  gen- 
erally provide  the  vital  link  that  would 
bring  governmental  services  to  people  living 
on  small  Islands. 

The  other  service  centers  are  cloae  enough 
to  the  District  centers  to  be  supported  by 
present  veesels.  In  addition  to  the  veaaels, 
there  la  the  dlatlnct  poealblllty  that  small 
Bunwrt  alroraft  with  water  landing  capabUl- 
ttea  win  be  uttllMd. 

Theae  funds  would  also  provide  for  about 
seventy-five  eommunlty  dispensaries,  of  3-4 
beds  each,  which  would  be  located  In  smaller 
communities  In  outer-Island  areaa  through- 
out the  Trust  Territory.  These  communi- 
ties are  now  served  by  tin  or  thatch-roof 
dlspensariea.  We  would  propoee  that  radio 
equipment  be  Installed  at  each  community 
so  that  word  at  emergencies  and  other  Ul- 
nesaes  could  be  received  at  the  pertlnoit  Dis- 
trict center  or  the  regional  service  center. 
These  Improvements  are  conaldered  to  be  the 
minimum  needed  by  1973.  TTie  PubUc 
Health  operational  program  must  be  greatly 
Improved  over  the  next  five  years  In  order  to 
bring  more  effective  health  services  to  the 
people  of  ICeroneala.  Under  the  proposed 
bUl,  additional  doctors  would  be  recruited 
to  augment  the  doctors  now  practicing.  It 
Is  planned  that  SO  medical  doctors  would  be 
added  to  the  staff  by  1973  in  order  to  bring 
the  total  number  of  medical  doctors  and 
medical  practttloners  to  00. 

Beglstered  nurses  would  be  recruited  both 
for  medical  care  In  the  hoapltala  and  for 
Public  He^th  duty.  By  1973  a  total  of  86 
reglstared  nurses  and  13  to  31  PubQc  Health 
nurses  should  be  added  to  the  staff  to  pro- 
vide Improved  medical  care,  training  for 
Mlcroneatan  nurses,  and  Increaaed  public 
health  aervlcea  to  many  f»nmmunlt1es 

Adequate  medical  and  p«>«t»»»«<i,..i  atafl 
should  be  employed  to  operate  district  cen- 


ter facilities,  regional  health  oenters,  and 
outlying  dispensaries.  Laboratory  techol. 
dans.  X-ray  technicians,  hnapltal  admlnls- 
tratora.  and  health  workers  of  all  kind* 
ahould  be  recruited.  The  TYust  Terrltcry 
win,  of  course,  train  and  employ  as  many 
Microneslans  as  (wsslble  for  theae  posts. 

Special  programs  for  the  detection,  isola- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  ps. 
tlente  Ul  with  tuberculosla.  leprosy,  flinH*.!, 
and  other  diseages  would  be  mounted.  Pro-' 
vision  should  be  made  for  close  cooperation 
with  the  U3.  Public  Health  Service,  as  well 
as  bringing  short-term  consultants  on  spe- 
cial problems  to  the  Tnut  Territory. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  operational  pro- 
gram for  PubUc  Health  by  fiscal  year  may  be 
seen  in  attachment  n.  which  indicates  that 
the  cost  win  range  from  an  eetlmsted  84.500.- 
000  In  fiscal  year  1967  to  an  estimated  87,400,- 
000  In  fiscal  year  1973. 

XDUCATIOK 

The  accelerated  program  from  1963  to  the 
present  bhs  resulted  In  880  new  "Ifitnrfwm* 
for  the  Trust  Tsrrltary  school  system,  sad 
enrollment  has  Increased  to  about  31,S00 
pupils.  Of  this  31,500,  about  19.000  are  in 
Mementary  school,  ooo^tared  to  about  13,000 
in  1900.  Approximately  3.500  are  attending 
public  secondary  schools,  compared  to  US 
in  1900.  In  spite  of  the  new  construction, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  add  claaaroomi  to 
keep  up  with  increased  enrollment.  w«»» 
of  the  classrooms  now  occupied  are  far  below 
an  acceptable  standard  and  many  are  greatly 
overcrowded.  Hi^  achools  have  been  estab- 
lished in  each  at  the  six  District  centers  and 
in  the  sub-centers  of  Kusale  and  UUthl. 
Although  these  aecondary  achools  now  sc- 
oommodate  about  3,500  pupils,  enrollment 
is  sharply  limited  by  availability  of  cIsh- 
rooms.  Under  our  current  budgetary  limita- 
tions, in  fiscal  year  1968  only  one  of  every 
two  children  who  graduate  from  the  eighth 
grade  will  be  able  to  be  admitted  to  high 
achool  because  of  space  limitations.  Unless 
aecondary  school  facilltlea  are  greatly  in- 
creased, by  1973  we  wiU  be  able  to  accept  in 
high  achool  only  one  of  every  four  eighth 
grade  gradtiates. 

By  1973  It  U  eathnated  that  the  Trust 
Territory  will  need  apace  for  more  than  8.000 
atudents  at  secondary  levels. 

Although  some  300  fully  quaUfled  teachers 
have  been  hired  In  the  school  system  by  le- 
orultment  from  the  mainland  and  although 
a  training  center  has  been  established  to  vf- 
grade  Idcroneslan  teachers  fuUy  48  percent 
of  aU  public  school  teachers  have  not  ped- 
uated  frcsn  high  school  and  an  additional  SO 
percent  have  only  high  school  dlplonas. 
More  than  half  of  the  Mlcroneslan  teachers 
cannot  teach  in  the  Engllah  language.  Of 
the  total  MIcronealan  population  laaa  than  SS 
percent  is  Uterate  in  Kngllah  and  fewer  than 
5  percent  have  gradtuted  from  high  school. 

The  construction  of  suflldent  clsssrocms 
and  reUted  faclUtlee  including  teachers' 
quarters  to  house  adequately  an  riigible  ele- 
mentary pupils  by  the  fall  of  1973  will  cost  an 
estimated  8S8  mlUlon.  This  wlU  provide  8S4 
elaaarooma  for  a  total  enrolment  of  more 
than  39,000  pjspilB.  A  construction  program 
for  seocodary  and  vocational  facilities,  in- 
cluding teachers'  quartars,  In  order  to  house 
adequately  an  eligible  aeoondary  studenU  by 
1973.  wUI  eoat  an  eathnated  $40  mlUlim.  At 
that  time,  an  enrollment  at  mere  than  SXMX) 
la  anticipated  at  18  high  aehoola  located  at 
the  aU  diatrlet  centera  and  the  reglanal 
oenters. 

In  order  to  str«)gthen  the  operational  pro- 
gram In  education,  special  attention  must 
be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  English,  the 
secondary  school  program  and  curriculum, 
teacher  training,  educational  materials,  high- 
er education  and  adult  education.  The  pro- 
gram planned  for  the  next  five  years  wlU 
make  maximum  use  of 'Mlcroneslan  peison- 
nel  and  wlU  eupplement  Microneslans  with 
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education  speclallsU  with  sthtteslde  training. 
A  greatly  Improved  program  M  tearhlng  Kng- 
Usb  as  a  foreign  language  wUI  be  Instituted, 
which  win  attempt  to  reach  n«rj  elementary 
and  high  scho(d  student.  A|tna]or  emphaaia 
must  be  given  this  progratt  if  we  are  to 
make  the  next  generation  df  Microneslans 
Uterate  in  the  Knglish  languMe. 

The  entire  secondary  program  must  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  the  ;goals  of  Micro- 
neslans and  special  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  training  for  the  employment  opportunities 
which  economic  developmerllt  specialists  see 
as  the  future  of  the  Trust  Teirrltory.  Guid- 
ance for  the  high  school  students  should  be 
provided  and  oppcrtimlties  must  be  provided 
beyond  high  school  for  those  who  will  be  seek- 
ing employment  in  specialize,  technical,  or 
professional  skills.  I  [ 

The  adult  segment  of  itne  population 
should  be  helped  to  understand  the  nature 
ot  the  change  that  is  taking;  place  In  Micro- 
nesia and  to  bring  to  that 
values  that  make  for  st 
emerging  Micronesia.  In 
can  be  taught  to  read 
should  have  that  opi 
skills  should  not  be  neglect 

Special  teacher  training 
ready  been  set  up  at  Ponape  | 
teachers.  These  courses  wov 
panded  and  opportunities  for  teacher  train- 
ing provided  in  other  districts.  The  teacher 
training  program  wiU  augment  the  ongoing 
coUege  training  program.        ] 

The  estimated  program  cost  for  education 
ranges  from  an  estimated  86iabo,000  In  fiscal 
year  1967  to  an  estimated  $16i$00,000  in  fiscal 
year  1971.  | 

This  program  does  not  ijiieclfically  pro- 
vide for  the  use  of  educat^al  television. 
although  a  feasibility  study  ia  being  initiated. 
The  wide  dispersion  of  the  population  and 
the  nine  local  languages  inv(nved  may  make 
the  use  of  this  education  liaedlum  prob- 
lematical In  terms  of  more  traditional  alter- 
natives. In  the  event  the  analysis  concludes 
that  an  ETV  system  is  techatcally  practical 
In  terms  of  cost  related  to  persons  to  be 
reached,  a  separate  request  for  a  construc- 
tion appropriation  would  be'  aet  forth  as  a 
part  of  the  annual  clvU  gov^tmnent  appro- 
priaUon  request.  T 

RotTsnta       1 

A  major  and  continuing  p^blem  In  the 
Trust  Territory  has  been  ^  the  area  of 
housing  for  the  Microneslans,  Throughout 
the  area  there  is  almost  no  4ecent  housing 
and  communities  are  characterized  by  the 
Urge  number  of  dwellings  idonstructed  of 
leftover  World  War  n  corrueafted  iron.  Be- 
cause of  the  low  Income  level  of  the  people, 
lack  of  lending  Institutiona,  and  lack  of 
long-range  cc«nmtinlty  plan^t^>  there  haa 
iwea  little  success  in  launching  weU-devel- 
oped  housing  programs.  i  ' 

It  Is  proposed  to  initiate  U  torrltorywlde 
low-cost  housing  progrcun  llo  be  admlnla- 
t«red  by  the  government  and  to  function  In 
the  pattern  esUbllshed  by  HUp  for  the  self- 
help  Indian  housing  program.  | 

WANSPOBTATIOI*    Am    COlcirtTNICATIONB 

Improvements  in  transportation  and  com- 
munication faculties  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance if  health,  education,  and  economic 
»<lvance8  are  to  be  expected.    , 

Airfields  which  have  been  buUt  must  be 
•urfsced  and  protected  from  eiloelon;  runway 
Ughts  should  be  Installed;  Ijhe  airport  at 
Ponape  must  be  completed;  lAnd  other  air- 
port Improvements  should  M  teovlded,  such 
u  runway  llghttng,  navlgaUcUal  aids,  park- 
ug  ramps,  and  terminal  facuilitos.  The  esti- 
mated amount  for  aUport  coital  Improve- 
ment purpoaea  is  #7  mUlion.  |  i 

^e  of  the  most  vital  elements  of  sup- 
porting faculties  Is  the  network  of  communl- 
wtlons  among  the  Islands.  3»ealth,  eduea- 
w^"***  economic  developiii«nt  cannot  be 
wpected  to  function  effectively  without  ade- 


quate eommunloatlana.  Urgently  needed 
communlcatlona  faclUtlea  Include  Improved 
radio  equipment  at  each  District  center  and 
regional  service  center,  and  the  installation 
of  two-way  radio  commuhlcation  equip- 
ment in  each  community  In  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory with  a  population  over  60,  to  connect 
with  the  regional  service  centera.  A  micro- 
wave system  is  planned  for  the  Ouam-Salpan 
circuit  in  order  to  enable  voice  communica- 
tion between  Saipan  and  Guam,  and  on  to 
the  mainland  United  Statea.  It  U  also  necea- 
sary  to  provide  adequate  telephone  systema 
within  the  District  centers  for  both  c<xn- 
merclal  and  government  uae.  InstaUation  of 
new  and  improved  communlcatlona  facill- 
tiee  Is  estimated  to  cost  83.8  mlUlon. 

If  the  improved  sea  transportation  sched- 
ule is  to  be  made,  moet  effective  and  if  re- 
gional service  centers  are  to  be  adequately 
supplied  by  sea  transportation,  additional  In- 
vestment must  be  made  in  docks  and  related 
facUltlea.  Many  docking  facUltlea  ahoiild  be 
Improved  in  order  to  permit  qtiick  loading 
and  discharge  of  shipa  and  reducing  lighter- 
ing and  longshore  coets.  Dredging  should  be 
accMnplished  at  a  niunber  of  locatlMia  In 
order  to  permit  veesels  to  approach  existing 
docks  and  to  widen  passages  through  reefs 
and  shaUowB.  Harbor  entrances  and  chan- 
nels needed  to  be  buoyed  and  marked  where 
new  facUltlea  are  plaimed.  Needed  dock 
faculties  and  harbor  Improvementa  are  eatl- 
mated  in  the  amount  of  82  mlUlon. 

HIOHWATS 

With  few  exceptions,  roads  in  the  Tmst 
Territory  are  generally  deplorable,  yet  our 
essential  programs  of  education,  health,  and 
economic  development  are  clearly  dependent 
upon  an  adequate  road  system. 

An  adequate  road  ayatem  la  essential  in 
order  to  Uansport  chUdren  to  school.  With 
a  road  system  it  will  be  possible  to  consoU- 
date  elementary  schools  on  many  Islands  and 
achieve  better  educational  resiUts  as  weU  aa 
significantly  lower  costs.  In  addition,  many 
of  the  high  school  chUdren  wlU  be  able  to  live 
at  home  in  a  famUy  atmoaphere  Instead  of 
having  to  live  In  a  dormitory  at  the  school — 
an  expensive  and  frequently  unrewarding 
means  of  education  at  the  secondary  level. 
Adequate  roads  are  also  essential  for  trans- 
porting patients  to  medical  faclUtlea  and  for 
transporting  agricultural  and  other  producta 
to  marketing  or  ahipplng  centers,  thereby 
encouraging  conunerclal  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducUon.  As  to  thia  last  point,  It  has  been 
estimated  that  if  suitable  roads  were  avaU- 
able  on  the  noajor  islands,  for  improved  copra 
collection  and  tranaport,  the  production  of 
this  valuable  crop  would  double.  Copta  is 
now  the  lecKling  soiurce  of  conunerclal  In- 
come, and  a  major  source  of  tax  revenue. 

It  is  planned  to  construct  some  390  mUee 
of  road  at  an  estimated  cost  of  810.7  miUlon. 
On  a  District  basis,  there  is  need  for  70  mUes 
In  the  Marianas,  90  in  Palau,  26  in  Tap,  30 
In  Truk,  70  in  Ponape,  and  6  In  the  air«r«>i^»T 
Of  the  total,  100  mllea  would  be  gravel  or 
coral  surfaced  at  an  estimated  ooet  of  830,000 
per  mUe.  and  100  mUes  would  be  asphalt  aur- 
f  aced  at  an  estimated  coat  of  860,000  per  mUe. 
trnums 

Power,  water,  and  sewage  disposal  faclUtlea 
are  urgently  needed  throughout  Microneala. 
These  utiUties  are  required  both  for  expand- 
ing governmental  activities  and  for  the  pri- 
vate sector.  At  the  present  time,  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  total  population  has  a  pro- 
tected water  supply.  WhUe  sewage  systems 
do  exlBt  on  some  islands,  there  la  no  sanitary 
disposal  syston  on  any  Island.  The  ex- 
tremely high  Incidence  of  parasitic  worms, 
gaatroenterio  disease,  and  amoebic  dyaentery 
can  be  directly  attributed  to  cootamlnatl<m 
of  water  supply  by  human  waste.  The  elim- 
ination of  these  diseases  by  proper  sanitary 
and  water  systems  wlU  save  unnumbered 
hospital  days  of  care,  as  weU  as  a  great 
amount  of  human  misery  and  death. 


WhUe  electrical  power  la  available  at  each 
District  center,  there  la  oontlnulng  «i«m^.^i| 
for  additional  service  on  a  relmbuzaable  bans 
from  the  general  pubUo.  In  addition,  new 
power  aystems  must  be  developed  at  the  re- 
gional aervloe  center  Ialanda  to  provide  for 
the  demand  of  new  government  f aclUtlM  nn'K 
the  local  populations. 

In  order  to  provide  the  utUlty  systems 
needed.  87  mlUlon  wlU  be  needed  to  oonstruct 
the  neciessary  aewage  di^Msal  faoUltlaa,  818 
milUon  WiU  be  needed  to  provide  pure  water 
auppUee.  and  813  milUon  wlU  be  needed  to 
provide  generating  and  distribution  systems. 

These  estlnutes  antlotpate  that  adeq\iate 
water,  aewage  dlapoaal,  and  power  aervloaa 
would  be  InstaUed  to  meet  the  need  of  both 
pubUc  and  private  consumers  at  each  of  the 
six  District  center  communities  aa  well  aa 
the  aeven  regional  aervlce  oentera.  By  this 
meana  approximately  40  percent  of  the  i>eople 
of  the  Truat  Territory  would  have  theae  aerv- 
lcea. It  is  planned  of  course  that  theae  serv- 
ices wotUd  be  available  for  commercial  and 
home  consumption. 

oovnifacKNT  armDiKaa 
There  are  many  services  provided  by  the 
Government  in  the  Trust  Territory  which. 
In  the  United  States,  are  usually  performed 
by  the  private  sector.  The  repair  of  equip- 
ment, the  production  of  aggregate,  the  ator- 
age  of  food  and  equipment,  and  the  pro- 
vlelon  of  refrigerated  storage  are  examples. 
This  situation,  which  cannot  be  changed  In 
the  near  future,  or  imtu  the  general  level  of 
Trust  Territory  economic  activity  Is  appre- 
ciably raised,  forces  the  Oovenmient  to  oon- 
struct repair  shops,  rock  crushing  systems, 
warehousee  of  many  kinds,  and  cold  storage 
units.  In  addition,  court  houaea.  adminis- 
tration buildings,  employee  quarters  and  leg- 
islative buildings  are  required.  Throughout 
the  Trust  Territory,  irabUc  buildings  are 
In  a  sorry  state.  It  la  estimated  that  810 
mlUlon  win  be  required  for  aU  of  theae 
structures 

The  total  capital  Improvement  authorisa- 
tion requested  Is  8173  mlUlon.  This  Is  the 
amount  which  we  estimate  wlU  be  needed  In 
order  to  bring  the  Tmst  Territory  physical 
plant  to  aMepteble  atandarda  by  1973.  We 
atrongly  beUeve  that  the  program  which  haa 
been  projected  la  ao  eesentlal  that  It  ahould 
not  be  deferred. 

BOONOICIC   BEVKLOPICKNT 

The  eoonomlc  resources  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory are  limited,  yet  with  sultabld  guidance 
and  nasi  stance,  the  potentials  that  exiat  can 
be  developed.  At  the  preaent  time  moat  of 
the  population  la  on  a  aubslBtence  economy. 
However,  at  leiast  In  the  DIatrlot  centers  and 
on  Bbeye,  thla  pattern  la  f>><»«girig  and  there 
Is  significant  movement  Into  a  limited  oaah 
eoonomy. 

Bxporte  from  the  Trust  Territory  In  1964 
totaUed  83,700,000,  of  which  all  but  8400,000 
represented  copra  sales.  The  largest  single 
employer  la  the  Trust  Territory  government, 
with  some  3,000  employees  receiving  close  to 
84  milUon  annuaUy.  Another  2,000  to  S.OOO 
are  employed  In  the  private  sector,  with 
total  wages  of  83  milUon  to  83  mlUlon  an- 
nuaUy. 

At  the  present  time  a  thorough  analysis  at 
the  eoonomlc  structure  of  the  Territory  Is 
underway.  This  analysis  la  being  conducted 
by  a  team  from  Robert  B.  Nathan  Aaaodatea. 
and  will  not  only  Involve  a  oomprehenalve 
economic  development  plan  but  win  assist 
In  Implementation  of  promising  potential 
projecte. 

WhUe  the  economic  development  plan  ia 
not  yet  complete,  aome  Indlcatlona  of  the 
fut\ire  are  already  becoming  clear.  It  ia  al- 
moat self-evident  that  the  reeourees  of  the 
sea  win  play  a  major  role  in  the  eoononolo 
future  of  Micronesia.  A  tuna  freezing  plant 
at  Palau  has  been  extremely  successf\il  and 
planning  la  proceeding  for  construction  c< 
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2^*^°S.2!S.^!SJ!!l^If'J?*'^"^^'°^     HoQw  Intrtor  Mid  mrour  Aaui.  commit-     f«clUtie>   and   logiatlc   support   within  tii. 

miunwMs^iarM.  ImpioTament.  puldle  woikK,  aad  othar  oots     claim"  Uncuam  In  the  bill  Ic  ooeukmMlh, 

-..??^!!JJ**  S?!f  P«»«*n«  Mpecti  of  poa.     oc  dvU  admlnUtntton  oT  ttaa  Tturt  Tent-  an uniMolvcd quesUon a« to tluwtntof  t2 

f^^          T^  ^•*?f»^.V»*^  •»!*«  to     torj.  Unltad  Stetoa  interest.  If  any,  tn  certain^ 
IMdpRailaa.    Touilam.  wliteh  la laxcely  on-        IT  anaetwl.  tdtila  aaetlan  wOl  authoclae  tHa     tHe  tooioIi. 

SSTT?^  W«»  to  ba  a  major  paatfMllty.    apfinqvtetlan  ot  thoae  funds  wbleh,  after  Bran  tbough  aU  of  tbe  veasaU  are  op«atad 

Zrfw    .2?-Lf       *^  maims,  ttm  warm  water    careful  eonaldaratlan.  we  bellere  wUl  be  re-  on   Trust  Territory  registry,   tba   Guaiur^ 

octtslacoena.  tiis  Inneaalng  ease  at  trans-     quired  to  brtns  tbe  Ttust  Tsrtltary  physical  Knot  U  a  United  States-owned  vessel  und  J 

portaym.  aa  wU  aa  other  taetoas  arc  making     plant  to  aoceptable  standards  In  a  reason-  permit  to  the  Trust  Territory  from  tbe  Miii. 

the^T^Brttory  tnnrsaalngty  atttaettTs   as  a    able  period  and  which  wlU  proTlda  for  pros-  time    Commission.     Similarly,    the   i>aclife 

U>urim  miestmwit  arsa.                                        «nt  and  anUdpatad  program  requirements  /sJaader  and  certain  other  of  the  smaller 

Agrleulture,  even  though  the  land  area  la     tor  Inaurtng   education,   health,   economic,  vessels  are  United  States-owned  vessels  undw 

J*™****.  »•  capable  of  greaUy  Increased  pro-     *nd  poUtlcal  development.  permit  to  the  Trust  Territory  from  the  De- 

dnotloa.    Oattla  ralsteg.  specialty  crops  such         We  straogly  balleve  that  the  capital  im-  partment  of  tbe   Interior.        However    ttie 

aa  cacao  and  pepper,  increase  of  eopra  pro-     provamsnts  program  we  have  projected  for  Tmk  Islander  and  the  Yap  Islander  were  w 

dueUan  aad  market  gardening  all  praaent     substantial  otmpletton  In  1972  la  so  easen-  quired  whoUy  with  grant  moneys  and  ore- 

distinct  poaslblimea.                                               ttal  that  it  ought  not  to  be  deferred  oyfr  a  sumably.  Utle  to  those  vessels  is  preeenUr 

The  eecoomlo  effect  of  the  proposed  capl-     longer  period  at  time.     While  we  strongly  vested  In  the  Oovermnent  of  the  Trust  Ter- 

tal   Improvement   and    operations   program     rooommend  for  your  oonstdaratton  the  pro-  rltory.      The    method    of    acqulslUon   and 

cannot  be  over-estimated.    Planned  in  con-     gram  as  projected,   we  at   the   same  time  source  of  flnat»»ing^  i^^  use  in  whole  or  in 

neetion  with  a  e<^eTent  economic  develop-     focognlae  that  the  period  of  Ave  years  car-  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  other 

ment  program  it  will  provide  a  powerful     ***•  ^^*^  ^*  «*<>  magic  and  that  the  program  vessels,  tor  example,  varies  as  It  pertains  to 

stimulus  to  development,  but  superlmpoaed     «»»iW  be  aooompliahed  In  a  fewer  or  a  greater  the  remaining  vesaeU  listed  in  section  3,  but 

planleesly  on  the  narrowly  baaed  economy  of     »»unber  of  y«an — although,  in  our  estlma-  gives  rise  to  the  question  of  the  extent  of 

the  Trust  Tarritory,  the  effect  oould  be  devas-     ^^^'^  ^'*'  ncvly  so  effecttvely  aa  to  tha  value.  United  SUtes  interest. 

tating.                                                                       both  tanglbia  and  Intangible,  received  from  SecUon  2  is  pn^Msed  as  a  ratlAcatlon  and 

With  prewar  planning,  tha  new  program     ****  «*oUarB  expended.  regularlzaUon  of  the  adnUnlstraOve  arrange- 

wlll  create  markata  that  would  make  It  poa-         '"''  "'■'BPle*  U  the  program  could  be  ae-  ments.    including   Trust   Teiritory   regtstiy 

albla  to  produce  certain  klnda  of  gooda  on  a     ooo4>Uahad  In  one  year,  we  estimate  Its  total  underlying   the  Triist  Territory  "merchant 

scale  that  would  be  eoonomlc,  years  sooner     ^""^  would  be  in  excess  of  $360  million  be-  marine,"  thus  insuring  the  continued  exemp- 

than  wotild  otherwise  be  possible.     It  would     **"^  ^  **»*  unwarranted  "crash  progrsm."  tlon  of  the  ships  operated  by  the  Govem- 

■tlmnlata  flows  of  income  that  would  twv.     "  **»«  jM-ogram  were  undertaken  over  a  ten-  ment  of  the  Trust  Territory  from  the  appU- 

pnsBlMa  local  savln^i  aad  Investment  in  pro-     ^^"  period,  we  estimate  the  cost  would  prob-  cation  of  Federal  laws  applicable  to  United 

duottve  capital,  oocouraglag  development  of     ^^^^  reach  $240  mlUion.  States-owned,  but  non-U.S.  flag  vessels, 

a  hanking  system.    An  entrepreneurial  class         "^^  "crash"  approach  would  be  extremely  Trust  Territory  registry  of  the  vessels  per- 

would  be  dtmiapad  by  providing  economic     **P*^^^  ^  terms  of  mobilizing  and  im-  nilts  the  vessels  to  operate  free  of  require- 

OfHwrtunltles.    An  Incentive  would  be  pro-     P*'*^''*^  at  premium  rates  equipment,  mate-  ments  which  would  require  unduly  burden- 

vldad  for  tha  developmuit  of  -mi,  »nd  a     '**^"  ****  manpower  with  little  beiieflt  to  the  some  and  expensive  compliance,  as  for  ex- 

■troDg  motivation   for   education.    FlnaUy      Mlcronealans  in  terms  of  employment,  train-  ample,   the  United   States   standards  as  to 

tha  local  tax  system  and  terrltotlal  xvvenue     ^^'  °'  participation  in  designing  and  oper-  manning  and  competency  and  the  United 

would  ba  azpaadcd  greaUy  throutfi  tapolnr     **^°*  ****  faclllUee.    The  longer  period  would  States   requirement   that   76   percent   of  a 

the  tncrsaasd   flow   of   gooda   and   lacome      °***  enable  us  to  overcome  the  demands  im-  ship's  crew  be  citizens  of  the  United  Stataa 

tJMraby  Increaalng  the  contHbuttoo  of  the     P*****  ^y  population  inereaaes  and  would  in-  Because  these  requirements  need  not  now  be 

Tamtory  to  Ito  own  development.                        volve  additional,  thotigh  largely  Incalculable  met,  the  Tmst  Territory  Is  able  to  offer  Ul- 

AU  of  these  effects  offer  economic  ooocr-     fS**"*  '^^  "  '°**  education  OMKjrtunlties,  croneslana  opportunities  for  training  and  ad- 

tUBlttaa    If    tha    dsvalonmant    nrocramu             debilitating  effecta  of  preventable,  yet  vancement  aboard  its  vessels  and  to  operate 

planned  to  taka  advaatMe  of  thamT  that  1il     ^"*P'*^**»*«*'  <Jl8eaae,  and  resources  remain-  the  vessels  at  a  lesser  cost. 

uaa  ttaaaa  to  raise  tba  produettvUvof  llie».     *°*  «nuaed  while  human  subsistence  stands  Since  the  Government  of  the  Trust  Iterri- 

maalaa  labor  and  expand  tha  prodacUve^M     **  ■ '»l»**^ly  l®"  l«wl-  tory  has  provided  local  legislation  on  this 

at  menmaataa   aoooomy     It  ahould   bTa         ^**  enactment  of  section  1,  and  particu-  subject,  and  since  the  InternaUonal  Labor 

major  objaottveef  the  economic  develoDment      ^^  "^  authorlaatlon  of  the  capital  Im-  Organization  Co.nventlon  (No.  63)  conoem- 

Bto^wMi  tn  ■wwww.piirf.  t.1,4^                   ^'^              provements  program,  will  do  much  more  than  lag  minimum   requirement  of  professional 

The  development  of  a  unifl^  •e-m^r^u.     PJ^^  merely  for  an   acceptable  phyaleal  capacity    was    declared    applicable    to    the 

structure  U^SS^ydeLSr\i^rS     f**^*  '^  I!",  *P"'P'****  """^^  <^  y~"-  '^'^^  Territory   on   June  7    1961,   the  in- 

factorTL  trM«D«laUo?^SSrmIlS?^.tf^^     5*  **^°*  ^^^^  ""*  P"'^*  ">  effective  train-  applicability  of  Federal  standards  will  not 

imdtabW?r  o?SSSS^  ««,TrSi-t^^"     ^°^  «"~°*'  ''^  Mlcronealan  labor  and  be  the  result  in  a  void.    The  Maritime  CommlKlon 

•dnS^t^tt^Sro^'^^^^^JiSS     ^"^Sll  """"l-tlng  the  total  economy  of  h"  advised  that  It  has  no  objection  to  the 

^»Slaa?r^^SaTv  tZCSLmI^I!^?^*     !?•.  '^'**  TetXTltory,  thus  beneficially  mul-  transfer  of  title  of  the  Ounn^s  Knot. 

SLm!  ^te'^ri^oS^^'i^f^^     ^^^^"^  X:^!T^  "^P*"*  °*  ever/dollar  S«:tlon  2  also  provides  that  the  vessel. 

■och  a  fkvotable  climate  to  thTrri^k  ?^     "^l^  *^'  l2?^  economy.  named  may  display  the  United  States  flag 

to^and  tt^Wn«uS  «^iL™1  Tt?^  J!I^"     ..  In***'  m  Ificronesian  labor  is  concerned,  for  identification  purposes,  but,  by  so  doing 

SSy^^t^^T^  *^^  "•  *"'^**"*'  *°     V^J^^i^"^"^  '^  "*"  Oovemment  of  the  shall  not  be  deem^lS^  S^atia  flag  ves^ 

y^yy  Territory  to  uUIlse  competent  local  or  vessels  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 

aacnoHAL  analtsm                            J»b«r  to  the  Umlt  of  Ita  avallabUlty  and  to  United  States.    This  provision  merely  recog- 

Beotlon  1  of  the  bill  autborlasa  tha  appro-     2r*^  ^5??°  training  programs  whereby  those  nlzes  that  ttie  vessels,  while  generally  flying 

Ptlatkm  of  nacassary  fuoda  for  two  purposes-     ""a^n*™"  who  lac*  requisite  skUls  may  the  Trust  Territory  flag,  might  wish  or  have 

(1)   the  nsnssssry  expanses  oonaaetad  with     "^St***  ^*^-    ""*"■•  **  *"  anticipated  that  need  to  indicate  their  relationship  with  the 

tha  dvU  admimateattoa  of  the  Trust  Terrl-     ,  J^5**^  *™  major  segment  of  the  trained  United  States,  and  would  permit  them  to  do 

tory  of  tba  Paolflo  Islands,  which  may  be     JiT""     ♦  *  ^"  **  Mlcronesian.    -mere  is  no  so,  the  statute   (22  U.8.C.  454)    forbidding 

ctaaraotartosd  somawtiat  Imjirecisely  aa  tha     ^llf^  ^  f^^i?***'   "^^^K  unforeseen   re-  the  use  of  the  United  States  flag  by  foreign 

atpensas  of  program  opsrattoiM  and  malnte-     '*'■?'•   *****  the  greaUy  expanded  require-  vessels  notwithstanding. 

nanoa.  but  which  alao  include  the  expsMsa     S?f  7.       ope^tJon  and  maintenance  which  

of  lesser  caplUl  improvements:  and  (2)  the     ^*^  ^^^V^  ^^  completed  elements  AiT*caiaa*T   n— TUmr   Taaanoar   or  rat 

funding  Of  a  program  of  -T-issnrj  cirttol     ^tw  J^S*^  improvements   program,   to-  p^cmo  laL^mT^ 

Improvansnts  and  nubUo  worka.  wfaKshmv!     K**^*'  ****»  *>»•  almost  certain  coUateral  de-     ,— _*_,  .    ^~*""*    ^      ^      .  ^ 

l^im^lS  tam^^^SS^n^^id^     velopment     In     tha     private     aactor.     wlU  '^>*9-^^0' capitalimprovemeiU  and  jmblie 

tlaa.  bigbwaya.  trao^ortatton  f  acUlttaL  oc^                        ^***   ^^   "*   trained   In    tha  »•  h»u,th 

munleattona.  and  Oovaramant  buU^naa.         ^^^Vt  '^P"*'*"*-    That  these  benefits  can  A.  General    hospitals    (S)     SIS 

A   total  osUInc  of  $178.000000  Is^bIlLi     ^  **"^~ '"«»**>•  Pro««"n  la  demonstrated  beds,  at  $35.000 $18,025,000 

upon  the  capital  improveSuTpri^lS:     ^L^'^J^^t^^^*^  '^  "'^  ^«^  ^^  »•  ^*^^^  »»ealth  oentoa  (7)                _ 

though  mo  annual  oaUlac  la  pli^^t^.n.     '?ff«  *^'<=^  «^,  t«»«y  »«  American  Samoa,  210  beda,  at  $36.000 7,350,000 

p»pdatlona   auth^Si;?  foTSlSl   ajS^     ^^eSX"""  ^"""^  '^  '^^'^  "^"^  S'  »«Pf~^  C^)  •  »»  W>.0«>-      LW"'"" 

tratton    (item    (1)    above)      Saction    i    **.         £l^^«    .\..    w„.  .-  ^-  Waning  achool 660,000 
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ArracRmMT  U—Ttnwt 


PaCDSo  ISLams— I :  ntlnaad 


Umg-rmnga  eopttsl 
loorks 


tWlfTOt  t  flldV^ 


proffasi — (i^tlnnsd 


oonstnistton. 

Iiltlal 


834. 


A.  Elementary  education: 
1.  Claasroom 
Including 
equipment, 

$38,000 

3.  Attendant 
(teachera 
kltchMis.  sanltaij] 
oUltlaa,  utUlttos. 


$30,850,000 

(acyittea 

quiitara. 

fa- 

ib.).      7,170.000 


Total... 


conatru ;  Ion. 
Initial 


B.  Secondary  education: 

1.  Claasroom 
Including 
equipment,     35( 
$3S,000 

3.  Docmltorlaa.       89. 
$441.000 

8.  Otbsr 

ers  quartara.  kl: 
multlpurpaae 
ahopst  labs. 


facllltlaa    t»icb- 


Total... 
0.  Bduoatlonal  TV* 


L  OSosofthsHlghCoBu&iaiii  V. 
n.  lodldary 


m.  Programs  and  ada]kilrtntia4: 
A.  Commonltv  aervloes: 

1.  PnbUchMdth 

2.  Education. 
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or 
mnd  pHblto 


AnacMiMrr  n— T^ww  Taaufuar  or  ran    Axtacbicbit  n—Tavwt  Tismni    or  ns 
Paono  tsfjima    nnntimiad  Paonc  laLamw— Continued 

'''••''"■^^S'^StrLTr^^  l^-~naeosp«tal*mproj«««n«.„«p,»b«c 

tsorlca  provraw— Oontmuad 


at 


loorfe*  profrram — Continued 
m.  WAxaa.  vowaa  aMi> 

A.  Wiatsr  supply  and  diatrtbu- 

tlOB $1$,  600. 000 

B.  Sewage  disposal «,  806, 000 

C.  Power  supply: 

1.  Power  pUnta 1,497,000 

a.  Dletnbutton  lines. 10,340,000 


tv.  nuararoKTanoN — Oonttnuad 
O.  Barters,   plets,   and  related 

facimtas 83.000.000 


..     28.020.000 


■Itrtal 11.787.000 

Tt>tal 83,043,000    B.  lUaphoDa  systana. 


Total.  tramportaOon. 

V.  ooaannnaamMS 
A.  Zntailaland  oommunlcattoa— 
Includea      oonoplete      out 

**'"Sd    «v»«w<tiw<«^M<wc 


18,796,000 


at 
...     12,400,000 

at 
—     17,199,000 


r>>ms. 


10. 800, 000 
78.979.000 


.  i  ITACHMBNT  HI. 


3,880,000 

rr.  TsampoBxaxioir  „  ^  . 

A.  Airfields:  ^°^ 3,880.000 

1.  Surface  runways,  com-  **•  *■**■■*>■  oohbhiubit 

plate  Ponape,  runway  A.  ExecttUve — employeee   ho<»- 

Ughtlng  and  navalda.      6,848,000  ing,  shops,  etc T.TIO,  000 

3.  Tarmlnals  and  shops —          360. 000  B.  Legislative   branch   congrea- 

.,_^.  •  alonal  bulldlnga.  etc 1,860,000 

Total 7,006,000  c.  Judicial— Courthouaes      and 

B.  Bo«ls  and  streeto:  oifc»iL...^..r^...!!:      1. 100. 000 

1.  Oravei  or  coral  surface.  ^       ' 

190  ndlee,  at  $80,000..      6,700.000  Total 101339.900 

3.  Asphalt     surface.     100  __^^^ 

mUea,  at  OSOXWO 6.000.000  Oiand  total...^ 173.000.000 

_.  ^  ,                         Z: •  UntU  a  f eaalblUty  study,  now  under  way 

Total 10,700.000  Is  completed  we  cannot  know  possible  oosta. 

Trutt  Ttrritory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  eivil  government  operations 


S,  Commnnlty  develOilnient  and  aoelal 
'  Low  ooat  hooalnc  derelopmant. 


Subtotal,  oommiiQlty  aervlcea 

B.  PolMeal  devdoonen^  .Ipablic  tolonnstlaa.. 
O.  BesooroM dsveloiaiMiif aad manacemmt 
D.  Proteetiao  to  paraon*  r  ' 
X.  Admlnlstrattoa. 
T.  PnbUe  works  < 

tiOD 


I?.  Coiu«ractton  and  capital  eqnt  Knent  (other  than^ttaliapraveaMBtUmltatloa): 

B.  BroadoaaUna'and  TV  J 

C.  Fiaherlea  and  boatboi  d 


D.  PnbUeaafety. 


Babtotalooostraetlia  and  capital  equipment.. 
V.  Congieas  of  Microoesla. 


Subtotal,  oItU  KoveramBBt 
VL  Leis  revenue*  and  reimburaai 

Total,  new  obUgatiaB  aai 


>  Piaeal  year  1087  reqoest  adji 


HJOIBILmr  AB  LOC. 
AID  OP  CERTAIN 
BY  THE  CITY  OP 

Mr.   MONRONEY.     Mr 
Introduce,  for  approp: 
bill  to  make  certain 
city  of  Tulsa.  Okbu. 
Knmta-ln-aid  for  purpw. 
tbe  Housing  Act  of  1M9, 

On  June  «.  I  joined 
*>Uea«ue,  Saiator  Hak 
»  slinllar  bUl  of  great 
noma  which  would 
■■"•stance  for  Oklahu. 

The  bm  I  introduced  . 
*oA  Senator  Haaaa  in' 


Fiaaal 


IST' 


$2T0tOOO 

aitt,OM 


2,688,000 

4,821,000 

111,080 

0 


7,6«0k000 

aa^oot 

'•SSiiSS 

4, 0*8, 080 


14,880^000 


an  000 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0X008 
14^000 


14887,000 

i.uokaoo 


11^807.000 


Bavlaed. 

fiscal  year 

IM7 


$808^000 
221,100 


4,46^000 

^8M,000 
028,000 
AMbOOO 


11.873,000 
618,000 

^848, 000 
622,000 

S.620i000 

4,888,000 


22,818,000 


828,000 
0 

ax  000 

18,000 

uxxooo 


418^000 

148.000 


21^771^000 
1.88X000 


1(2211600 


Tlaaalyaar 
196» 


8801,000 
281.000 


8,211^000 

8,057,000 

1,270,000 

800.000 


18,048,000 

2,8281000 
885,000 

2,646.000 
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to  distribute  certaia  eoeta  to '^ead  nas."  to  ooavanbtUty  with  flsoal  yean  1888  thioacb  IVTL 


.OKLA. 

President,  X 

reference,  a 

[itures  by  the 

"le  as  local 

of  title  I  ot 


distinguished 

in  introdoelng 

l^erest  to  CMcla- 

Ide  the  same 

City. 

for  myself 
Ivea  tbe  civic 


'center  area  of  the  dty  of  Tulsa  and  Is 
vital  to  the  achievement  of  the  luten 
renewaL  objectives  in  Tulsa's  downtown 
project.  The  civic  center  complex  and 
the  tnimn  renewal  project  are  comple- 
mentary to  each  other.  They  have  the 
same  objectives  of  ellmlnattog  blii^t  and 
revltaU^ng  the  Tulsa  community.  Tn 
other  words,  one  project  definitely  sup- 
ports the  other.  Thus,  the  development 
should  be  credited  toward  the  local 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

The  purpose  of  this  bin  Is  to  assure  that 
the  civic  center  complex,  located  with- 
in the  outer  boundaries  of  urban  renewal 
project  R-7  in  Tulsa,  boieflts  areas  other 


ttian  the  urban  renewal  area  by  ooun^tng 
as  grants-in-aid  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  city  ot  Tulsa  and  other  public 
bodies  in  c(»meotion  with  the  acquisition, 
devekvment,  and  construction  of  the 
civic  center  complex. 

Tulsa,  I  might  add.  has  been  extremely 
fortunate  during  the  past  8  years  to  have 
had  city  leadAvhip  that  worked  success- 
fully with  Pederal  authorttles  to  under- 
take an  urban  renewal  program  that 
ahready  has  put  Tulsa  far  ahead  of  many 
other  cities  In  this  type  of  endeavor. 

Tbla  grant-in-aid  provision,  along  with 
the  one  In  Oklahoma  City,  is  vital  to  the 
financing  of  urban  renewal  in  Oklahoma. 
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Hie  PRB8IDINO  OJVICBK.  Hie 
bill  wUl  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  3505)  to  make  certain  ex- 
penditures by  the  dty  of  Tulsa,  Okla.. 
eligible  as  local  grants-in-aid  for  pur- 
poses of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  introduced  by  Mr.  MomoirsY  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Hauub)  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  BanUng  and  Currency. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  permit  the  deduction  of 
certain  additional  moving  expenses  of 
employees. 

On  April  5,  I  introduced  another  bill 
<S.  3181).  which  also  deals  with  this 
question,  but  that  bill  Is  limited  in  cov- 
erage to  cases  in  which  an  old  employee 
is  reimbursed  by  his  employer  for  mov- 
ing to  a  new  principal  place  of  work. 
When  I  introduced  this  bill.  I  stated  I 
was  preparing  another  biU  to  provide 
comparable  tax  treatment  for  trans- 
ferred employees  who  are  not  reimbursed 
and  also  for  those  who  move  to  take  new 
employment. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  pro- 
vides deductions  of  certain  moving  ex- 
penses for  old  employees  who  transfer 
to  a  new  principal  place  of  work,  whether 
or  not  they  are  reimbursed  by  the  em- 
ployer, and  also  for  taxpayers  who  move 
to  commence  work  at  a  new  principal 
place  of  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
majr  lie  at  the  desk  for  a  week  so  other 
Senators  who  desire  to  may  cosponsor  it. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  will  be 
held  at  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  (8.  3506)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the 
deduction  of  certain  additional  moving 
expenses  of  employees,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McCaktht,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


PUTTINO  DEPUTY  MARSHALS 
UNDER  CIVIL  SE31VICE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
measure  placing  all  deputy  VB.  marshals 
under  the  competitive  dvU  service  sys- 
tem. This  bill  also  upgrades  the  deputy 
position  to  a  dvll  service  pay  dassiflca- 
tlon  level  that  is  commensurate  with  the 
Job  and  duties  these  men  discharge.  In 
order  to  recruit  and  retain  iiersons  of 
high  caliber.  Mr.  Preddent.  the  pay  scale 
tot  all  deputy  U.S.  marshals  must  be 
brought  Into  Une  with  other  Government 
agendes  performing  similar  functions 
anddutlea. 

Deputy  J3B.  marshals.  Mr.  Preddent. 
make  up  the  oldest  law  enforcement 
agency  In  our  country.  The  respect  and 
dignity  of  the  agency  attract  high  caliber 
men  to  its  dioMsal.  It  is  truly  the  back- 
bone of  law  enforcement  in  our  country 


today.  No  other  single  agency  in  our 
system  of  government,  Mr.  President, 
performs  a  wider  and  more  diverse  range 
of  duties. 

Deputy  marshals,  as  subordinate  offi- 
cers to  the  UJS.  marshals,  perform  highly 
resp<Hidble  and  extremely  hazardous 
tasks  associated  with  the  enf  orcemoit  of 
Federal  laws.  As  directed  by  the  mar- 
shal, it  is  the  respondbUity  of  the  deputy 
to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  U.S.  Fed- 
eral Judges  and  commissioners,  which  in- 
clude the  service  of  civil  and  crlmlnltl 
processes,  maUng  arrests,  transporting 
prisoners,  maintaining  order  in  Federal 
courtrooms,  conducting  sales,  and  pre- 
paring necessary  statements,  reports,  and 
correspondence  relating  to  these  duties. 
Moreover,  dangerous  and  difficult  types 
of  assignments  and  situations  are  daily 
encountered  in  performing  these  duties. 
The  dally  functions  of  the  deputies  de- 
mand an  exercise  of  Independent  Judg- 
ment, tact,  and  discretion  at  all  times. 

The  performance  of  these  duties.  Mr. 
President,  Involves  arduous  phydcal  ex- 
ertion requiring  both  sound  mental 
health  and  physical  vigor.  All  deputies 
are  required  to  undergo  an  annual  phyd- 
cal examination  before  entry  on  duty 
and  must  remain  phydcally  qualified  at 
all  times. 

Deputies  must  dther  qualify  in  spe- 
cialised experience  or  general  experience 
as  provided  for  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  initial  anvwlntment.  Expe- 
rience Includes  active  duty  as  a  reguUrly 
employed  police  officer  of  an  organized 
Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  or- 
ganization, member  of  a  govenunental 
organization  engaged  In  criminal  In- 
vestigative work  which  requires  the  use 
of  firearms  and  Includes  the  power  of 
arrest  or  in  lieu  of  this,  an  education 
substitution  in  an  accredited  law  school. 

For  all  of  these  skilled  and  highly  dan- 
gerous tasks,  Mr.  President,  a  deputy 
marshal  trainee  enters  the  service  at  a 
OS-0  levd,  and  after  a  1-year  trial  pe- 
riod, he  becomes  an  acting  deputy  mar- 
shal, and  in  turn.  Is  elevated  to  a  OS-7 
levd.  With  few  exceptions  Mr.  Pred- 
dent. this  is  where  he  will  stay  for  the 
duration  of  his  appointment.  His  years 
in  service  and  hours  of  overtime  work 
are  all  but  forgotten. 

By  comparison.  Mr.  Preddent,  within 
the  many  districts  throughout  our  coun- 
try, there  are  Oovemment  derks,  secre- 
taries, and  probation  officers  who  are 
OS  grade  of  6  through  11  or  even  as  high 
as  13.  These  grades  call  for  substantial 
salary  Increases.  All  of  this  simply 
points  out.  Mr.  President,  the  grave  in- 
equity of  the  deputy  marshals,  the  for- 
gotten lot. 

Mr.  Preddent,  It  Is  not  In  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  Nation's  law  enforcement 
agendes — nor  is  it  in  the  best  protective 
Interest  of  the  general  public  as  a  whole 
to  let  this  inequity  linger  on  until  these 
men  are  forced  to  leave  the  service  and 
find  employment  elsewhere  in  order  to 
acquire  a  livable  Ineome  for  their  fam- 
ilies and  loved  ones. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  recdved  and  appropriate^ 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3507)  to  place  deputy 
UJS.  marshals  under  the  c<anpetltive  dvll 


service,  and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hartki,  was  recdved.  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
WATER  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Bfr.  Preddent,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appn^iriate  ref- 
erence, a  Joint  resolution  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  organize  and  hold  an  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Water  for 
Peace  in  the  United  States  in  1967  and 
authorize  an  appropriation  therefor. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  I 
am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  q?eclfic  resolution  to  which 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  resolution,  as  well  as  any  sug- 
gested amendments  to  it,  when  the  mat- 
ter is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
Joint  resolution  may  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  at  this  point,  together  with  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  dated 
May  30,  1966.  to  the  Vice  Preddent  in 
regard  to  it. 

The~  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  Joint  resolution  and  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  167) 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  organize 
and  hold  an  International  Conference  on 
Water  for  Peace  in  the  United  States  in 
1967  and  auUiorize  an  appn^riatlon 
therefor,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbught 
(by  request)  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcosd.  as  follows: 
8J.  Res.  187 

Whereas  there  ezlata  throughout  the  world 
a  common  problem  In  planning  the  lue  of 
water  to  meet  adequately  the  needa  of  the 
world's  rapidly  expanding  population;  and 

Whereas  the  President,  In  announcing  the 
water-for-peace  program  of  the  United  States 
Government,  recognized  the  great  value  of 
a  mutual  sharing  of  knowledge  In  tbU  Im- 
portant field  with  other  countries  In  a  world- 
wide cooperative  effort  to  find  solutions  of 
man's  water  problemis;  and 

Whereas  a  worldwide  conference  would  be 
the  most  effective  means  of  bringing  to- 
gether representatives  of  all  governments 
and  agencies  concerned,  as  well  as  experts, 
on  the  varying  aspects  ot  the  water  prob- 
lems: would  focus  attention  on  current  and 
future  water  problems;  and  would  contribute 
to  the  development  of  policies  and  programs 
necessary  to  meet  these  problems;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  dt 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In 
coiuultatlon  with  other  concerned  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  are  authorlaed  to  take 
all  neceaasry  steps  to  organlae  and  hold  an 
International  Conference  on  Water  for  Peace 
In  Washington,  D.  C.  in  1907. 

8bc.  2.  There  U  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  State,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, a  sum  not  to  exceed  $1,200,000  for 
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the  poipaae  of  dBfrmylng  elta  expen— ■  Ind- 
dent  to  otganMng  and  hffltMng  auoli  an  Ib- 
temattoaal  Ooof  wenee.  Mnds  apptopiUted 
pursuant  to  this  autboriia  ^Ipa.  shall  ba  avail- 
able for  axpenaes  incurroil  loa  bebaU  ot  Um 
United  Statea  as  host  gort  i4iment.  Including 
persotial  serrtees  wlthouuj  regard  to  elvU 
service  and  daaslfleatlon  I  laws,  axoept  no 
salary  rat*  shall  exceed  tiji  maximtim  rate 
payii»le  under  the  Oeootlj  Schedule  ot  tb* 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  |m  amanded;  am- 
ployment  of  aliens,  printing  and  binding 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law:  traval  expeBses  wlthmit  regard  to  the 
Standardind  Oovamnient  n^vel  Begulatlnns 
and  to  the  rates  of  per  <f  fm  allowanoas  in 
lieu  of  subaUtenoe  axpenaeUuiKUr  the  Travel 
Xzpense  Aot  of  1940.  as 
focelgn  delegates  In  the  V) 
United  States  personnel 
cal  experts;  rent  of  f; 
or  otherwise:  hire  of 
bicles;  odclal  fimctions 
design,  oonstructlon.  and 
Sums  appropriated  purs^ 
tborlaatlon  ahaU  remain  a 
tlon  until  Deconber  31, 1981. 

Sk.  8.  The  Secretary  ^  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  authorlaad  to 
accept  and  vise  contributions  of  funds,  prop- 
erty, servloee.  and  faculties,  including  the 
loan  of  artlclea,  apedmem,.  and  exhibits  for 


isd.  of  principal 
States  and  of 
foreign  tecbnl- 
ee  by  contract 
ger  motor  ve- 
courtesiea;  and 
lUy  of  exhibits, 
t  to  this  au- 
able  for  obllga- 


organldng  and 

Conference. 

ly    department. 

u  United  Statea 

request,  to  as- 
mt  the  De- 
»partment  of  the 
functions  bsrdn 

furnishing    of 

e  procurement. 

Iblts. 

by   Mr.   Fdl- 

'  ov  Stats, 
%,  Hay  30. 1966. 


I  submit  here- 

IBesolutlon    which 

ties  to  organize 

Conference  on 

i  States  in  1967; 

for  an  approprla- 

Department   of 

0  organizing  and 


dlq>lay,  for  the  purpose 
holding  such  an  Interaat 
Sac.    4.  The    head    of 
■gency,  or  establishment  ( 
Oovemment  la  autho 
Bist  with  or  without 
partment  of  State  and  the  | 
Interior  In  carrying  out  \ 
authorlxed.    including 
personnel  and  faculties  i 
installation  and  display  of  {i 

The   letter   present 
niGBT  Is  as  follows: 

THKSCCBXT4 

Wathingt 
Hon.  HtTBzrr  H.  HtTKPKSsxi 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

DsAX  Ma.  Vict  Faxsmxt 
with   a    proposed   Joint 
would  enable  the  United 
and  hold  an  Int 
Water  for  Peace  in  the  Ur 
and  which  further  proi 
tlon  auUuuizatlon    to 
State  for  expenses  incident 
>>olrt1ng  the  conference. 

Dm  President.  In  annoMnclng  the  Water 
for  Peace  Program  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
•rnment,  recognized  that  the  solution  of 
water  problems  la  of  .oommon  interest 
throughout  the  world  and' pointed  out  the 
value  of  shpring  knowledge  In  ♦■>»<«  Important 
field  with  other  countries  1^  a  coopwatlve 
tfort  to  find  solutions  for  tman's  water  prob- 
lems. 

The  proposed  world-i 
most  effective  meana  of 
representatlvee  of  an  gov 
etes  concerned,  as  well 
▼arylng  aspects  of  the 
focusing  attention  on 
water  problems;  and  ot 
development  of  policies 
■ary  to  cope  with  these  pr 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  ,., ...- 

fkvorable  consldaratlon  to  ^hla  request  dur- 
>hg  the  preeent  session. 

A  similar  oommunloaUo|a  U  being  sent  to 
the  ^leaker  of  the  House  kk  BepreeenUttvea. 

The  Department  has  beiiii  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  tliat  thU  propoaal 
5ould  be  In  acoord  with  tt^  program  oC  tb* 
President.  -^  *~-^ 

Sincerely  yoora. 
_,  DuurBuaK. 

Bicloeure:  Ttoipoaafl  dn  { ( legislation. 


Iccmferenee  is  the 

ringing  together 

Its  and  agen- 

experts,  on  the 

problems;   of 

It  and  future 

itHbutlng  to  the 

programs  neces- 


II  be  able  to  give 


A^POIMTMBNT  OF  MEMBBBS  OF 
TEEB  EQUAL  EMPLOTMKNT  OP- 
PUKTUNi'l'y   COMMT88TON 


Mr.  TOWER.  IKx.  Preddent.  Z  BOb- 
mlt  a  concurrent  resolution  directing 
that  members  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commlaslon  be  appointed  on 
ttw  basis  of  their  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  all  minority  groupe.  It  di- 
rects the  Preddent  to  give  due  consider- 
ation. In  the  appointment  of  members 
to  whether  there  is  maximum  feadble 
representation  on  the  Commission  of  all 
groups  within  our  heterogeneous  national 
structure. 

I  have  been  disturbed— as  I  am  sure 
hfve  other  Senators  and  members  of 
the  executive  branch — by  reports  of  un- 
fair treatment  of  persons,  or  groups  of 
persons  of  Mexican  and  Latin  American 
heritage  who  have  been  woridng  for  the 
cause  of  equal  employment  rights  for 
those  of  similar  deaoent  and  ethnic  herit- 
age. This  problem  has  been  of  some 
ooncem  to  me  and  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion I  submit  today  is  the  result.  In  part, 
of  my  thinking  on  this  vital  issue. 

This  proposal  Is  supplemental  to  a  bill 
I  introduced  earlier.  8. 3307,  which  would 
amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to 
provide  for  the  naming  of  two  additional 
members  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission.  It  was  my  hope 
in  introducing  the  earlier  biU  that  the 
President  would  be  aUe.  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  o]nx>rtunlty  to  appoint 
two  additional  members,  to  select  per- 
sons cognizant  of  the  peculiar  problems 
confronting  all  the  various  minority 
groups — such  as  persons  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican heritage. 

The  present  concurrent  resolution 
would  not  increase  the  membership  of 
tbe  Commlsdon.  but  the  language  Is  sudi 
as  to  encourage  the  Preddent  to  aniolnt 
persons  of  Latin  American  descent  when- 
ever a  vacancy  may  occur  for  i^iatever 
particular  reason.  Such  an  appoint- 
voxacA,  If  it  did  come  traca.  the  ranks  of 
Latin  Americans,  would  lay  the  ground- 
work for  a  very  successful  conference  on 
the  problems  of  Mexican-Americans,  as 
the  Preddent  tuu  indicated  he  expects 
to  conduct  at  the  White  House  If  the 
proposal  is  endorsed  by  the  leaders  of 
Mexican-American  organizations. 

I  am  gratified  also  to  note  that  some 
oOdal  reoognltlon  Is  now  being  ghrm  the 
gV)  whkh  exists  within  the  administra- 
tion with  regard  to  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral posts  which  have,  so  far,  apparently 
not  been  open  to  fully  compc^oit  UJ3. 
dtiaens  of  latin  American  background. 
I  am  hopeful  tUs  dtuatlon  wUl  now  be 
lm>ught  further  Into  the  open  and  that 
something  wUl.  at  last,  be  done  about  it. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  Gov- 
ernment of  an  Americans  created  to 
serve  all  Americans  and  it  Is  most  Im- 
I>ortant  that  It  set  the  proper  example. 

I  am  hoptf  ul  that  the  proposed  White 
House  Conference  will  reodve  the  ap- 
proval necessary,  for  I  am  certain  that 
a  full  dlscusdon  of  the  various  problems 
and  some  dlscusdon  of  proper  s(rtuttons 
of  the  problems  eom'ronttng  Mexiean- 
Amerleuis  in  the  social  and  economic 
sphere  will  go  far  toward  finding  the  an- 
swers for  which  we  are  searching. 


Mr.  President.  I  adc  unanimous  eon- 
smt  ttiat  this  concurrent  resolution  lie 
on  the  table  for  10  days  in  order  that 
names  of  Senators  interested  in  cospon- 
sordilp  of  this  resirintkm  may  be  added. 

I  aak  eonsent  that  the  text  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rsa>u>. 

Ttoe  PRBSIDINO  QFFICEB.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  recdved 
and  approprlatdy  referred:  and.  without 
objection,  the  concurrent  resolutioti  will 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcois  and  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Oon.  Res. 
97)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  foUovi: 


S.  Ooif. 


•7 


ResoHved  by  the  Sonata  (tHe  Hones  of 
Xepratentatlvaa  ooneurrUif),  That  It  k  the 
sense  of  the  Oongreaa  that  msQfar  as  prae- 
Ueable,  the  persons  ewtliig  aa  members  of 
the  Bqual  Employmaaft  C^portunlty  Ooa- 
mlselon  should  be  qualified  to  umderstand 
and  assees  the  nature  of  the  employment 
problems  ot  aU  groups  of  workers  throiqih- 
out  our  Nation,  indndlng,  but  not  Umtted 
to,  such  major  minority  groupe  aa  Amwlaana 
of  Mexiaan  and  lAttn  berttacs  and  anoastiy. 
and  that  in  order  to  achieve  this  gosl  tbm 
President.  In  making  aubsequant  appotnt- 
mants  of  mambeis  of  the  Equal  Xmploymaat 
Opportunity  Gammlsslon  as  the  result  of 
vacanciee  thereon  or  an  expansion  of  the 
mspibeiahlp  tbereoC.  sbould  give  dtie  eonsld- 
erattoD,  among  ottur  reaaonable  f aetora,  to 
whether  there  Is  maxtmum  feasible  repra- 
aentatlon  provided  ammg  the  membership 
of  tha  Oommlsaton  for  persona  of  aU  the  var- 
ious groups  thraugbout  our  NaUon  without 
regam  to  race,  color.  tehgloB.  sex.  cr  natlwiri 
origin. 

INVESTIGATION  TO  DETERMINE 
THE  ADEQUACY  OF  THE  U  J3.  MER- 
CHANT MARINB  PXEBT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  providing  for  the  study 
of  the  state  of  the  mendiant  marine  in 
the  United  States. 

On  numerous  oocadons  the  ifllght  of 
our  American  vessels  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention.  One  of  the  moat  com- 
monly dted  facts  about  the  state  ot  the 
diliving  Is  the  almest  total  reliance  on 
foreign-flag  vessels  for  our  International 
trade,  totaling  at  the  present  91  percent 
and  steadily  rising.  Also,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  building  ships  at  about  10  times 
our  rate.  If  this  rate  continues,  the 
Russians  will  have  a  fleet  many  times 
larger  than  one  needed  for  their  own 
trade.  They  are  seemingly  preparing 
this  vast  fleet  to  use  as  an  instrument  of 
International  policy.  They  would  then 
be  able  to  destroy  the  economic  basis  of 
ocean  service  upon  which  we  so  vitally 
depend. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  our  merchant 
marine  does  not  measure  up  to  o\&  stat- 
ure as  a  world's  foremost  power.  The 
ships  that  we  do  have  are  striving  val- 
iantly, but  we  simply  do  not  have 
enough  of  them.  Our  active  merchant 
fleet  conslste  of  about  900  veeads — most 
of  them  obsolete — cartytng  less  than  9 
percent  of  our  fordgn  trade,  compared 
with  24  percent  10  years  ago.  Efen 
more  startling  la  over  the  last  10  years 
our  merchant  yard*  taave  keen  buUding 
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replacements  at  less  than  half  the  ob- 
solescence rate  and  this  year  new  ship 
orders  will  meet  only  one-fourth  ot  that 
rate.  The  average  age  of  our  shlpe  Is 
IS  years— 70  percent  of  them  are  over- 
age. This  same  70  percent  are  below 
the  standards  set  by  Uberia  for  vessel 
registry. 

The  pUght  of  our  merchant  marine 
today  is  being  highlighted  by  the  ever- 
increasing  need  for  supplies  in  the  Viet- 
namese conflict.  We  are  still  carrying 
98  percent  of  our  supplies  by  ship.  We 
have  already  found  It  necessary  to  break 
out  108  overage  Victory  ships  from  the 
World  War  n  fleet.  We  are  scraping 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  in  an  effort  that 
involves  no  enemy  action  at  sea. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  approve  a  study  of  this  slt- 
uatlon  and  come  up  with  some  concrete 
proposals  in  this  fleld.  Too  often  today, 
those  projects  which  lack  glamor  are 
being  passed  over  for  others.  However, 
I  feel  that  too  much  of  the  national  in- 
terest Is  at  stake  to  wait.  The  situation 
must  be  corrected  before  we  tiave  to 
imdertake  a  cra^  progrcin  that  would 
be  terrlUy  costly,  and  perliaps  a  great 
deal  too  late. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  273)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  as 
follows: 

8.  Rn.  373 

Iteaolved.  That  tb«  Committee  on  Com- 
maroe,  or  any  duly  autborlsed  •uboommlttee 
th«rw>f.  U  •uttaorlMd  under  section  lS4(a) 
and  1S6  of  the  Legislative  Reorganisation 
Act  of  194<S,  aa  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurladlctlon  specified  by  rule  XXV  of 
the  BtazuUng  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a 
^11  and  complete  study  and  Investigation 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  (1)  the 
adequacy  of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine  fleet  for  the  nation's  present  and 
future  needs.  Including  possible  emergency 
needs,  and  (3)  what.  If  any,  Mdsral  Isgls- 
latlon  la  needed  In  order  to  make  certain 
that  such  fleet  la  adequate  for  such  needs. 

Sac  a.  The  Committee  shall  report  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  the 
results  of  Its  study  and  investigation  together 
with  Ita  recommendations  for  any  necessary 
legislation. 

TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC 
SCBT  LIMIT— AMENDMENT 

AMSNDMBMT  NO.   SOS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Lattscbx,  Mr.  Bihnktt,  and  Mr. 
Simpson)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly 
to  the  bill  (HJR.  15202)  to  provide,  for 
the  period  beginning  on  July  1, 1888,  and 
ending  on  June  30.  1987,  a  temporary 
Increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  In  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


TO  PERliCT  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  TO  ACCUM17LATE 
MORE  THAN  80  DATS  OF  LEAVE- 
AMENDMENT 

AMMMsamrT  mo.  ao4 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 


to  the  bill  (S.  3858)  to  permit  members 
ot  the  Armed  Vones  to  accumulate  more 
than  80  days  of  leave  under  certain  dr- 
cumstanoes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  <»  Armed  Services  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ADMINI8TRATIVB 
EXPENSES  ACT  OF  1948.  RELATING 
TO  REIMBURSEMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
MOVING  EXPENSES  OF  ElkfPLOY- 

£ES — AMENDMENT 

AMMmMMHT  mo.   SOS 

Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Clakk)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  the  bill  ma.  10807)  to  amend  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  to  provide  tor  reimbursement 
of  certain  moving  expenses  of  employees, 
and  to  authorize  payment  of  expenses 
for  storage  of  household  goods  and  per- 
sonal effects  of  employees  assigned  to 
isolated  duty  stations  within  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  on  Government 
Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  BILLS 
TO  LIE  ON  THE  DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Bir.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  S. 
3475.  introduced  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ttdhtos]  and  now 
at  the  desk,  be  permitted  to  remain 
there  until  June  22  for  the  addition  of 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  a  bill  I  introduced  last 
week,  S.  3482,  dealing  with  the  second- 
ary market  operations  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  lie  on 
the  table  for  1  additional  week.  I  alsd 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment of  William  McChesney  Martin. 
Jr.,  Chairman,  Board  of  CSovemors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee on  June  8,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcoro,  as  it  deals  directly  with 
S.  3482. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  biU  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  reqiiested,  and  the  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.     » 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Towsa 
is  as  follows: 
SrATKKSMT  or  Wnxuac  I^cCassMsr  ICaktim, 

Ja.,  CBAUfAM,  BOABD  OT  OOVBUtOSfl  OF  THB 

TMuaukL  RiBBvs  Ststbic,  BiroBx  TRB  Com- 

MirrBi  ON  Bankino  and  CxnuiKNCT  or  thk 

House  or  RsPusBNTATTVKS,  Junk  8,  1068 

On  behaU  of  all  members  of  the  Board. 

I  am  making  this  statement  relating  prtn- 

dpally  to  the  iMues  raised  In  your  letter 

at  liay  81.    Let  me  first  assure  you  that  the 

Board  shares  the  concern  of  the  Committee 

over  the  potential  problem  in  the  market 

for    mortgages,    with    attendant   efTecte  od 

home  construction. 

There  are  mounting  signs  of  unusual 
tightness  in  the  mortgage  market,  although 
the  available  stetistics  do  not  permit  precise 
measurement  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
new  home  loans  or  Ite  effect  on  residential 
construction.  We  believe  the  Congress  would 
be  fully  justified  In  taking  action  to  provide 


a  cushion  against  too  sharp  a  cutback  la 
residential  construction.  We  understand 
that  your  Subcommittee  on  Housing  is  now 
ooDsidering  increasing  the  Federal  National 
ICcwtgage  Association's  purchase  authority. 
Direct  injection  of  funds  into  the  mortgage 
market  through  such  traditional  programs 
should  prove  much  more  effective  In  soften- 
ing the  Impact  on  residential  construction 
than  any  of  the  proposals  for  additional  re- 
strictions on  time  deposite. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  difficulties 
currently  faced  by  both  financial  institu- 
tions and  the  housing  Industry  reflect,  te 
an  Important  extent,  the  result  of  principal 
reliance  on  general  monetary  policies  rather 
than  on  fiscal  actions  to  restrain  the  in- 
flationary pressures  of  a  booming  economy. 
In  the  context  of  rapidly  growing  demands 
for  credit,  limitation  of  available  credit  sup- 
plies has  been  accompanied  by  higher  in- 
terest rates  on  market  securitlee,  which  has 
diverted  flows  of  savings  away  from  all  In- 
termediaries and  directly  Into  market  instru- 
menta.  Banks,  as  well  as  nonbank  inter- 
mediaries, have  felt  the  pressure  of  the  rise 
in  market  rates.  ,  As  noted  in  Oovemor 
Robertson's  testimony  on  May  34,  the  growth 
rate  of  all  financial  institutions  baa  slowed 
since  the  first  of  this  year. 

As  a  result  of  this  diminution  in  the  flow 
€jt  savings  to  financial  institutions  at  a  time 
of  rising  credit  demands,  competition  among 
intermediaries  has  Increased.  Savers  are 
being  offered  higher  returns  for  their  funds, 
and  new  financial  Inatrumente  have  been 
devised  to  acc<Hnmodate  their  requirements 
as  to  size  and  matxirlty  of  financial  assets 
holdings.  The  small  saver,  in  particular, 
has  been  courted  by  commercial  banks  and 
competing  institutions,  and  has  bad  the  op- 
portunity of  sharing  In  the  larger  rewards 
for  thrift. 

The  Board  regards  increased  competition 
among  financial  institutiona  as  a  develop- 
ment that  has  Important  economic  benefits. 
Over  the  long  run,  increased  competition 
contributes  to  a  more  efficient  functioning 
of  our  financial  markete  and  to  an  Improved 
allocation  of  real  resources,  while  fostering 
Innovations  in  financial  technology.  The 
development  ot  the  negotiable  certificate  ot 
depoelt  into  an  Important  financial  instru- 
ment meeting  Investors'  needs,  and  at  the 
same  time  channeling  funds  to  productive 
iises,  is  a  case  In  point. 

In  the  short  run,  howevor,  structural  shifts 
In  financial  fiows  may  take  place  so  rapidly  as 
to  generate  adjxistment  problems  for  indi- 
vidual financial  institutions  and  tor  the  bor- 
rowers they  finance.  This  year,  in  the  con- 
text of  general  restraint  on  credit  expansion, 
the  more  active  competition  of  bfmks  for 
savings  funds  has  impinged  directly  on  the 
flow  of  savings  to  some  nonbank  intermediar- 
ies. Theee  institutions,  in  turn,  have  cur- 
tailed their  new  commitments  of  funds  to 
the  mortgage  market. 

Short-run  problems  that  emerge  from  the 
heightened  competition  are  most  appro- 
priately handled,  the  Board  believes,  by 
temporary  solutions  designed  to  facilitate 
adjustmente  at  the  nonbank  flnanclal 
institutions  and  the  mortgage  market,  rather 
than  by  permanent  restrictions  that  tend  to 
freese  existing  relationships  and  to  limit 
competitive  freedom.  In  this  respect,  the 
Board  welcomed  administrative  rulings  made 
earlier  this  year  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  relaxing  HqvUdlty  requirements 
for  savings  and  loan  associations  and  in- 
creasing the  freedom  of  these  institutions  to 
compete  with  commercial  banks  for  savings. 
It  also  welcomes  the  legislative  proposal  to 
increase  the  funds  available  to  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association. 

It  might  also  be  desirable  to  facllitete 
gradual  adjustmente  to  a  changed  competi- 
tive environment  by  increasing  the  scope  of 
the  Board's  authority  to  specify  the  celling 
rates  on,  and  reserves  held  against,  commer- 
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dal  bank  time  depoalte.  For  example,  the 
Board  would  welcome  gmater  flexibility  In 
the  extent  to  which  reserve  requlremente 
could  be  used  as  an  effe<flLve  tool  of  mone- 
tary policy.  A  change  In  lib*  statutory  range 
of  required  reaeivus  for  tl  itw  deposite  (other 
than  passbook  savings)  iilght  be  uaetul;  a 
range  of  3  to  10  percent  v^ould  give  consider- 
ably greater  flexlbiUty  thvt  now  exists. 

Increased  flexibility  of  Itbis  kind  could  be 
utilized  more  effectively  ilf  the  pnqxMed 
amendment  permitted  ^rMuatlon  of  reaerre 
requlremente  by  size  ofTbi^hk.  Graduated 
reserve  requlremente,  as  toe  Board  has  Indi- 
cated in  Ite  past  annuM  reporte,  would 
greatly  improve  the  oranpetltlve  position  of 
small  banks.  Equivalent!  requlremente  also 
should  be  extended  to  all  Insured  commer- 
cial banks  so  that  the  reserve  burden  would 
be  shared  by  all  banks  enijpylng  the  beneflte 
of  deposit  Insurance.  | 

It  wotild  be  a  serious  nallSteke,  however,  at 
this  time  of  great  economic  uncertainty — 
when  financial  markete  sre  in  a  teut  and 
nervous  state  and  the  courae  of  future  evente 
Is  so  largely  dependent  oq  Vietnam  develop- 
ments— to  require  by  law  a  doubling  of  re- 
serve requlremente  against  time  deposite  be- 
fore the  end  of  1066.  jduch  a  provision 
would  reduce,  rather  tl^  enhance,  the 
Board's  fiexlbillty  In  meeting  changing  eco- 
nomic developmente  and  would  run  the  risk 
of  generating  much  harsher  restraint  on  eco- 
nomic activity  than  the  prevailing  situation 
called  for.  1 1 

Moreover,  the  Board  feeU  It  would  be  un- 
wise to  set  the  minimum  ot  the  requirement 
range  as  high  as  8  per  cent  on  deposit  liabili- 
ties of  fixed  maturity.         i 

On  the  question  of  pnhibitlng  shorter 
maturities  for  time  depoa  As.  the  Board  sees 
BO  merit  in  setting  a  mln  mum  as  long  aa  a 
year  or  even  six  months,  lit  would  unfairly 
penalize  many  small  bapka,  especially  in 
•ome  Midwestern  Stetes  where  time  deposite 
are  customarily  used  in  nace  of  passbook 
savings  accounte.  It  would  also  penalize 
many  investors  by  deprlttng  them  of  the 
choice  of  a  financial  asset  {of  proven  accept- 
ance. A  minimum  matuiflty  as  long  as  six 
months  is  not  needed  to  eHoctuate  the  prohi- 
bition of  payment  of  InMreat  on  demand 
deposite.  1 1 

Prohibiting  all  shorter  Vprm  time  deposite 
would  force  sharp  adjiisuiente  in  money 
markets.  Banks  are  already  paying  close  to 
the  present  6%  per  cent  ceiling  on  S-  to 
4-month  money  in  the  aiarket  for  large- 
denomination  CD's  Accoijcilng  to  our  latest 
CD  matiulty  survey  over  $if  per  cent  of  the 
outetandlng  large  negotiable  CD's  wlU  ma- 
ture in  the  next  six  month^,  Thus,  with  the 
present  celling  rate  of  6>4  jper  cent,  a  prohl- 
blOon  against  Issuing  CD'»  of  less  than  stz 
months  maturity  might  ci^ilse  banks  to  lose 
a  large  portion  of  these  dspoaite  over  the 
next  six  months.  Even  wiffl»  a  higher  celUng 
on  longer  term  CD's,  banl^  might  still  lose 
a  substentlal  part  of  thesei  deposite,  because 
investors  may  be  unwilling  to  commit  funds 
for  as  long  as  sU  monthS , 

A  sudden  withdrawal  of  j  funds  from  the 
CD  market  would  force  Many  banlu  Into 
•weeping  portfolio  adjust^inte,  and  under 
present  circumstances  mlgjit  create  chaotic 
conditions  in  the  money  tibd  capital  mar- 
rets.  Asseta  liquidated  by  banks  would  not 
necessarily  be  those  sought  by  corporate 
lunds  seeking  alternatives  to  CD's.  The  re- 
•ult  might  be  sharp  discontinuities  in  the 
wpply  of  funds  available  to  some  sectors  of 
tne  economy.  State  and  l(»«al  governmente, 
•mau  business  borrowers,  aM  home  builders 
•ufferere*"   "^'**   **"    't    "*"    Prtnclpal 

inJi-lf  i'!"'  ^^f"^fore,  tha(t  any  propoaaU 
^tended  to  limit  the  rant  ri  of  competition 
«>ong  intermediaries  for  si  a  aU  savings  must 
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the  proposal  to  dlatlngulah  between  time 
depoalte  acoonUng  to  their  sice,  for  pur- 
poses of  eatahllshlng  rate  celUngs.  may  ba 
wortli  oonslderlng.  Today,  large-denomlna- 
Uon  negotiable  CD's  and  time  depoalte  at 
amallar  denomination  sell  in  relatively  <Ua- 
tlnet  markete.  Moat  buyers  of  large-denomi- 
nation CD's  are  very  large  Inveatora,  Includ- 
ing nonflnanclal  corporations,  foreign  de- 
poaitors.  Stete  and  local  governmente,  and 
pension  funds.  Small  denomination  time 
depoalte,  on  the  other  hand,  serve  as  a  sav- 
ings medium  for  individuals,  and  aa  an  In- 
veatment  medium  for  amaU  bualneaaea  and 
munlclpalltiea. 

Legislative  authority  for  the  Board  to  dis- 
tinguish temporarily  between  these  two  mar- 
kete in  setting  celling  rates  might  in  some 
sltuaUons  facllitete  actions  to  smooth  the 
transitory  adjustment  problems  of  competi- 
tion for  savings  funds  in  smaller  amounte 
without  disrupting  flows  of  fimds  in  the 
money  and  capital  markete.  The  size  of  the 
deposit  that  divldea  theae  two  markete  can- 
not be  ateted  precisely,  however,  and' it  might 
be  poaaible  to  dlaUnguish  eflecUvely  between 
them,  for  purposes  ct  eatebllshlng  rate  ceil- 
ings, drawing  the  line  at  a  deposit  alze  either 
anuOler  or  larger  than  •100,000. 

The  Board  beUevea  that  the  determination 
of  ceiUng  ratea,  and  differentials  in  rates, 
should  be  left  to  administrative  discretion, 
thereby  permitting  adaptetlon  of  the  ceilings  . 
to  changing  drcumstanoes.  Financial  mar- 
ket preesuree  can  and  do  change  rapidly;  a 
celling  rate  fixed  by  law  would  be  much  more 
difficult  to  adapt  to  the  changing  credit 
needs  of  the  economy.  For  example,  the  cell- 
ing rate  of  4>^  percent  on  time  depoalte 
imder  1100.000  suggested  in  the  letter  of  May 
31  fr<»n  Chairman  Patman  la  far  btiow 
ratea  currently  available  in  the  money 
market  for  auch  risk-free  Inatrumente  aa  IT  .8. 
Oovemment  and  U.8.  agency  obligations.  It 
is  also  below  the  rates  available  fr«n  com- 
peting deposit  Inatttutlona.  Such  a  celling 
would  threaten  the  present  and  future  avail- 
ability of  funds  to  borrowers  heavily  de- 
pendent on  the  banking  system. 

Preliminary  Indications  from  a  recent 
survey  conducted  by  the  Board  Indicate  that 
such  a  ceUlng  would  be  Injurious  to  many 
smaU  banks.  By  raising  their  rates  to  over 
4J1  per  cent,  smaller  banks  have  been  able 
to  compete  with  the  money  market  and  other 
savings  institutions.  The  largest  percentage 
of  banks  that  would  suffer  aerlous  loaves  of 
funds  would  be  those  In  growing  areas  ot 
the  country — ^In  Stetes  such  aa  Texaa,  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  and  othera  which  for  many 
years  have  had  to  pay  higher  rates  on 
deposite  In  order  to  attract  savlngi  to 
capital-short  areas. 

Our  aurvey  also  shows  that  banks  paying 
over  4.6  per  cent  cm  time  deposite  other  than 
large  negotiable  CD's  report  more  than  $6.S 
billion  In  depoalte  o^the  type  which  would 
be  restricted  by  the  proposed  celling.  Forc- 
ing them  to  roll  back  ratea  offered  to  the 
4.5  per  cent  level  would  almost  certelnly 
cause  them  to  lose  a  algnlficant  portion  of 
theee  funds.  It  would  also  make  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  compete  effectively  in  the 
future.  Such  a  ceUIng  probably  would  have 
the  effect  of  penalising  moat  the  growing  and 
capital-short  parte  of  the  country,  and  the 
attendant  lose  of  acceaa  to  credit  facllltlea 
by  anuUl  buaineesea  and  other  borrowers 
heavily  dependent  upon  these  banka  might 
be  more  serious  than  the  problems  the  Com- 
mittee Is  now  seeking  to  resolve. 


M  carefully  drawn  to  avolj 


tt^n«  ^T*  °'  '''"^  ^^'f  well-developid 
money  and  capitel  mark.ta[^In  this  respect. 


serious  dlsrup- 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0R  OF'  BILLS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  my  name  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3168.  S.  3344.  and  S.  3385. 
and  that  my  statements  thereon  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Rccoro. 


The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator's  name  will  be 
added  to  the  bills,  and  the  statements 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  statements  presented  by  Mr. 
Towia  are  as  follows: 

A  Bill  roa  a  National  Bts  iMsnnrR 
Mr.  Town.  Z  am  glad  to  oo-aponaor  this 
meaaure  which  la  designed  to  deal  with  one 
of  the  largAt  uimiiet  health  needs  In  the 
country  today — ^that  of  national  eye  care. 
The  eatebliahment  of  a  National  Eye  InaU- 
tute  within  the  National  Instltutea  of  Health 
to  deal  apeclfically  with  the  treatment  and 
prevention  of  all  typea  of  eye  dlaeases  would 
definitely  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  entire 
nation. 

Next  to  cancer,  blindness  is  the  thing  that 
Americans  fear  the  moet.    It  is  more  feared 
by  us  than  heart  disease,  tuberculoala,  polio, 
or  the  loea  of  llmba.    The  facte  on  bllndneaa 
and  eye  dlaeaaea  are  atartllng.    Over  S8  thou^ 
aand  people  in  the   United  Stetee   become 
blind  each  year.    There  are  today  mme  than 
a  million  Americana  who  are  functionally 
blind.    There  are  another  million  Americana 
over  forty  who  have  glaucoma,  one  of  the 
greateat  causes  of  blindness,  and  do  not  even 
know  it.    Moat  algnlficant  of  aU  is  the  fact 
that  80%  of  all  bllndneaa  reeulte  from  dls- 
eaaea  whose  catises  are  not  well  imderstood. 
Since  1940,  the  incidence  of  bllndneaa  In 
the  United  Stetea  haa  Increased  over  840% 
and    tbla    percentage    la    atill    rising.    Mr. 
President,  government  and  private  agencies 
apend   more   than   one   billion   dollars   an- 
nuaUy  just  for  the  care  of  bllndneaa;   thU 
doea  not  include  the  great  amounte  apent 
for  aerlous  eye  dlaeaaea.    It  would  certainly 
make  a  lot  more  senae  if  just  a  fraction  of 
this  amount  were  spent   in  the  effort  to 
prevent  bllndneaa.    The  tragic  fact  la  that 
only  1%  of  thU  amount  waa  apent  by  gov- 
ernment and  private  agendea  combined  laat 
year  for  research  and  bllndneaa  prevention. 
If  we  are  to  prevent  an  ever  Increaaing 
percentage    of    Americana    from    becoming 
blind,  the  time  for  action  la  now.    Yet  the 
exiating  Institution  for  doing  this  research, 
which  la  combined  with  reaearch  for  neuro- 
logical   dlaeaaea,    la    actually    funding    lesa 
money   today   than   Just  a   few   years   ago. 
This  fact  Is  causing  many  (^hthalmologlste, 
who  would  prefer  to  do  research,  to  go  into 
private   practice   in    the   treatment   of   the 
diseases  which  they  would  like  to  prevent. 
There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  inoretMed 
research  in  eye  diseases  and  their  causes. 

There  is  existing  now  in  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness.  There- 
fore, the  federal  government  U  already  In 
the  bxiainees  of  doing  reaearch  in  thla  field; 
this  proposal  will  not  be  atartlng  any  new 
federal  extension  into  private  flelds. 

We  have  complied  with  the  President's 
request  for  fimds  for  heart  diseases,  strokes, 
and  cancer,  so  we  would  not  in  the  least  be 
inconsistent  In  auppcnting  a  separate  agency 
for  blindnees. 

Statxkknt  in  SurpoBT  or  8.  3844 
Mr.   Town.  It  Is   my   pleasure   today   to 
join  in  co-sponsoring  S.  8344,  eeteblishing  a 
Small  Tax  Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

The  process  now  t^t  one  has  to  go  through 
In  order  to  obtain  relief  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  on  a  matter  of  over-pay- 
ment is  simply  too  lengthy  and  too  coatly  for 
moet  to  take  advantage  of.  Unleas  the  siun 
Is  quite  considerable,  the  cost  in  fees  is  pro- 
hibitive and  the  average  taxpayer  haa  no 
alternative  but  to  leave  unredeemed  money 
that  Is  justly  his.  Tbla  leglaUtion  would  go 
a  long  way  towards  rectifying  thla  situation. 
It  would  eatebllah  In  each  of  the  ten  clrculte 
of  the  tax  oouits  Small  Tax  Conunlaalonsrs 
who  would  Individually  hear  complalnte  on 
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rama  Um  Umii  tSSOO.  TIm  tuqiayar  wUng 
the  hMuUif  vould  aa(  bavc  to  tasra  avan- 
Mv«  taa^t  that  vooM  abaorb  aiaat  cf  any  >»- 
fund  that  ha  wa«  antUlad  to. 

In  thla  day  whan  tlia  ladaral  foranunant  la 
becoming  erar  largar.  tba  Individual  la  laaa 
and  laaa  abla  to  maka  >««»»— w  haard.  Tlia 
naad  for  thla  maarora,  aa  appUad  to  the 
Intamal  Bavaniia  flald.  to  deal  with  honest 
mlatafcaa  la  tharafora  at  Inoraaatng  tanpor- 
tanea  to  maintain  tha  rlghta  of  the  Indlvld- 
uaL  Aayooa  who  faala  that  thay  hava  mada 
an  eiTor  In  ecmputlng  their  fncoma  tax 
would  have  reoouna  to  thla  aanrloe.  Bquallty 
la  Juatloa  muat  ba  aipandad  Into  thla  Add. 
It  te  oartalnly  my  hope  that  tha  Senate  wlU 
five  thla  meaaura  awtft  and  overwhelming 
approval.  

STASsmMT  nr  Sufpobt  of  S.  8385 
ICr.  TowBi.  I  wUh  to  ]oln  In  support  to- 
day ot  8.  8888  Which  profwaea  that  excess 
paoperty  aequlzad  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
fiattemal  Development  be  made  available  to 
State  heatth,  education,   and  dvll  defenaa 


The  utUlaatlon  of  this  surplus  property 
which  waa  acquired  by  AID,  will  greatly  bttp 
the  atete  agendaa  Involved  and  will  allow  for 
fonda  that  would  nonnaUy  be  uaed  for  tbeae 
Itema  to  be  put  to  other  uses.  Thla  Is  thus 
a  poalttve  way  for  the  federal  government  to 
aid  theae  state  agendea  without  a  great  new 
expenditure  of  funda.  It  glvea  the  stetea 
what  they  vltaUy  need  but  It  doea  not  In- 
volve any  great  new  outlay  ot  money. 

Thla  Is  certainly  a  very  excellent  way  for 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
to  dispose  of  Ite  surplus  material.  By  fol- 
lowing the  proposed  procedure,  we  are  sup- 
plying the  material  to  those  people  who  need 
It  the  most.  Therefore,  I  am  most  pleased 
to  lend  my  support  to  this  measure  and  hope 
that  the  other  members  of  the  Senate  will 
do  likewise.  Expeditious  consideration  of 
thla  propoaal  la  of  Importence  to  all  thoae 
agendea  Involved. 


FHA  TO  INSURE  LOANS  IN  RIOT 
AREAS— AIX>niONAL  COSPON- 
80R 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  my  Dame  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3451. 
which  would  authorise  the  Federal  Hous- 
logr  AdmhitotratkMi  to  Insure  kMuis  in 
areas  where  rioting  or  other  dvil  dis- 
orders have  occurred  or  are  tluwatened 
uslns  a  less  restrictive  "acceptable  risk" 
standard.  It  would  further  allow  R9MA 
to  purdiase  mortgages  insured  by  FHA 
under  the  above  standards.  I  am  in- 
formed that  there  is  a  definite  lack  of 
adequate  financing  for  the  purchasing  of 
homes  by  residents  in  many  areas  of  the 
country.  In  these  days  of  tight  money, 
the  problem  has  become  even  more  acute 
for  many  residents.  We  must  encourage 
the  local  ownership  of  homes  which  will 
add  to  the  resident's  pride  in  his  own 
home  and  neighborhood  and  at  the  same 
time  gradually  build  up  a  stable  com- 
munity leadership. 

I  would,  however,  suggest  an  amend- 
ment to  the  biU  88  introduced  by  my  col- 
league. Senator  Kocbsl.  I  recommend 
that  we  not  Include  areas  which  "are 
threatened"  by  rioting  or  other  dvll  dis- 
order in  the  less  restrictive  "acceptable 
risk"  standard.  I  am  concerned  that  if 
the  Secretary  should  determine  that  a 
certain  area  is  "threatoied"  by  civil  dls- 
ordo-,  thla  may  just  be  the  catalyst  for 
such  dlaordn*  to  actually  begin.  Thus, 
I  would  limit  the  blU's  appUcability  to 


areas  where  disorders  have  actually  o&- 

corred. 

The  PRESnmVO  OFFiCKU.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator's  name  wUl  be 
added  aa  a  eoqwnsor  ot  the  bUL 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  fcdlowlng  bills: 

Authority  of  May  2S,  19M: 
8.8408.  A  blll  to  strMigthen  Intergovern- 
mental cooperation  and  the  administration 
of  grant-in-aid  programa,  to  extend  Stete 
merit  systems  to  additional  programs  fi- 
nanced by  federal  funda,  to  provide  grante 
for  improvement  of  Stete  and  local  personnel 
administration,  to  authorlae  Federal  assist- 
ance In  training  Stete  and  local  emjHoyees, 
to  provide  grants  to  State  and  local  govem- 
mente  for  training  of  their  employees,  to 
authorlae  Interatete  oompacte  for  personnel 
and  training  activities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea:  itr.  Baawaiia,  Mr.  Clakk,  Mr.  Oxttxn- 
iNG,  Mr.  Habt,  Mr.  Haanu.  Mr.  Iwoxttb.  Mr. 
jACKaow,  Mr.  KBMfXDT  of  Maaaaehuaette,  Mr. 
KxmnBT  of  New  Tork,  Mr.  McOsx,  Mr.  Mxr- 
CAur.  Mr.  Nxi^ow,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 
Scott. 

Authority  of  June  1. 1988: 
8. 8488.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assist  in  assuring  the 
avaUabUlty  of  both  nursing  home  and  al- 
ternative nonlnstltutlonal  servlcee  for  re- 
dplente  of  asalstence  thereunder,  to  en- 
courage the  use  whenever  profeeslonally 
determined  to  be  appropriate  of  nonlnsti- 
tutional  services  for  such  redplente,  to  eeteb- 
llsb  basic  standards  of  quality  for  nursing 
home  and  home  health  services  provided  to 
such  reclpiente,  and  to  provide  for  fair  and 
equlteble  reimbursement  for  those  providing 
health  care  services  to  such  recipients:  Mr. 
Casb.  Mr.  CiABK,  Mr.  DoooLAa,  Mr.  Hast,  Mr. 
Haxtki,  Mr.  Iwomrx,  Mr.  KxmnmT  of  New 
Tork,  Mr.  McCaxtht,  Mr.  Mcasx,  and  Mr. 

TABBOaOUOH. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  BIUL 
RELATINO  TO  AMENDMENT  OP 
SHE31MAN  ANTITRUST  ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  S.  2549,  a  bin  to  amend  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act  to  provide  that  ex- 
clusive territorial  franchises,  imder  lim- 
ited cireHmstances.  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  or  a 
monopoly  or  attempt  to  monopolise. 
These  hearings  will  be  held  on  June  31, 
22, 23,  and  27.  Anyone  desiring  to  testify 
on  this  proposal  should  contact  Charles 
E.  Bangert.  assistant  counsel.  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Mtmopoly  Subcommittee. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  3493. 
TO  PROVIDE  ASSISTANCE  TO 
THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS  FOR 
THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF 
AREAS  DAMAGED  BY  RECENT 
TORNADOES 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  annoimce  that  the  Com- 
mittee aa  Banking  and  Currency  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  3493.  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  State  of  Kansas  for  the 
reconstruction  of  areas  damaged  by 
recent  tornadoes. 


The  hearing  wlQ  be  held  on  Monday, 
June  20,  1968.  at  10  ajn..  in  room  5302, 
N8w  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  In  connection  with  this  UIl  an 
requested  to  notify  Regtoaki  Barnes, 
assistant  counsel,  Senate  Committee  on 
•RanHng  and  Currency,  room  5300,  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington, 
D.C..  telephone  225-3921. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  REORGA- 
NIZATION PLAN  NO.  3 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions will  hold  a  public  liearing,  Friday, 
Jime  17.  1966,  on  Reorganisation  Plan 
No.  3,  providing  for  reorganisation  of 
health  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  in  room  3302,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  and  will  com- 
mence at  10  ajn.  Interested  individ- 
uals may  contact  the  subcommittee  on 
extension  2308  with  requests  to  testify 
and  file  statements. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  S.  3353.  TO 
AMEND  THE  TRADING  WITH  THE 
ENEMY    ACT    TO    PROVIIM:    PMl 
THE  TRANSFER  OF  T^HREE  PAINT- 
INGS TO  THE  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC 
OF  GERMANY  IN  TRUST  FOR  THE 
WEIMAR  MUSEUM 
Mr.  McCLELIiAN.    Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy, 
I  desire  to  give  iwtice  that  a  public  bear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  on  S.  3353,  to 
amend  the  Trading  With  the  Eaaay  Act, 
to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  three  paint- 
ings to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
in  trust  for  the  Weimar  Museum,  for 
Thursday,  June  23,  1966,  at  10  ajn.,  in 
room  3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
by  the  Sutxwmmittee  on  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act.  ^.^ 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per-'  * 
sons  interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent, and  it  is  requested  that  they  notify 
the  subcommittee  of  their  intention  to 
appear  at  the  hearing.  Notification 
should  be  directed  to  the  subcommittee 
at  2226  New  Senate  Office  Building,  for 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Robert  B.  Young. 
The  purpose  of  the  hearing  Is  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Attorney  General 
should  be  authorized  to  transfer  certain 
paintings  to  tiie  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  to  be  held  in  trust  for  eventual 
transfer  to  the  Weimar  Museum,  Wei- 
mar, State  of  Thuringia,  Germany,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment made  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

The  three  paintings,  which  were  vested 
under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
(60  UJ8.C.  App.  1  et  aeq.)  by  VestHy 
Order  No.  8107,  dated  January  28, 1947, 
are: 
First.  Rembrandt:  self-portrait; 
Second.  Terborach:  "Portrait  of  » 
Man"; 

ThlnL  Tlshbeln:  -Portrait  of  a  Young 
Woman." 
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These  three  paintings  )  'ere  stolen  from 
the  Weimar  Museum  oi  i\  Api^ll  18.  1922, 
by  two  unidentified  Carman  soldiers. 
They  were  eventually  sold  in  1934  by  a 
German  merchant  seaman  to  a  Dayton. 
Ohio,  businessman,  who  kept  them  In  his 
home  until  July  1945,  ji^hen  they  were 
taken  to  Siegfried  R.  pVeng,  director, 
Dayton  Art  Institute,  for  iappraisal.  Mr. 
Weng  advised  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation of  ills  suspUion  that  these 
paintings  had  been  stolm  'rom  the  Ger- 
man museum  and,  upqh  confirmation, 
Vesting  Order  No.  8107  1«ias  issued. 

The  Department  of  Jiistlce  believes  it 
is  inappropriate  to  have  a  public  sale  of 
paintings  known  to  havelbeen  stolen  from 
the  Weimar  Museum.  I  For  this  reason 
and  because  of  the  close  relationship 
now  existing  between  tjhis  country  and 
the  Federal  Republic  ot  Germany,  and, 
finally,  since  these  paintings  constitute 
part  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  their  return  in  the  manner 
proposed  is  deemed  by  ttie  Departipents 
of  Justice  and  State  to  b^  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States.  i 

Pursuant  to  §ection  skp)  of  the  Trad- 
tag  With  the  Enemy  Act,  all  vested  alien 
property,  such  as  thesei  three  paintings, 
must  be  liquidated,  sold  "or  otherwise 
dealt  with  in  the  intere  i.  of  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  St  ajtes."  However, 
it  is  the  Department's  yibw  that  the  au- 
ttiority  of  the  Attorney!  General  to  deal 
with  vested  property  "ih  the  interest  of 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States" 
is  limited  by  section  SJB  of  the  act,  as 
amended,  which  requires  that  the  net 
proceeds  remaining  upon  the  completion 
of  administration,  liquidation,  and  dis- 
position of  vested  property  shall  be  cov- 
ered Into  the  Treasury  for  deposit  in  the 
war  claims  fund.  Thui,  even  without 
the  prohibition  against  k-etum  of  vested 
property  to  Germany^  or  a  nati(mal 
thereof  which  is  centred  In  section 
39(a)  of  the  act,  it  is  ne<iessary  for  legis- 
lation to  be  enacted  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Is  to  be  authorized  to  transfer  these 
paintings  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  in  trust  for  ^le  Weimar  Mu- 
seum. 


HEARINGS  ON  UjS.  P«LICY  TOWARD 

NA' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  kr.  President,  as 
chahman  of  the  Conumttee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  wish  to  announce  the  com- 
mittee's full  schedule  of  public  hearings 
on  U.S.  poUcy  toward  NATO. 

As  was  the  case  in^e  committee's 
hearings  on  Vietnam  and  mainland 
China,  the  purpose  of  these  hearings  on 
NATO  and  related  subjects  is  educa- 
tional. They  are  intended  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  problem  {[facing  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  Europe  today — a  Europe 
which  is  going  through  profound  changes 
in  poUUcal  relatlonsh  lis.  It  is  cohicl- 
dental.  but  Illustrative  «f  the  movement 
in  European  poUtlcs.  1  »at  our  hearings 
will  open  on  the  day  ;hat  President  de 
Gaulle  begins  his  vi^t  to  Moscow.  I 
share  the  conviction,  expressed  by  Sena- 
tor Chuhch  in  his  repcM  to  the  commit- 
tee on  his  trip  to  Euidpe  to  May,  that 
the  problems  we  face  slsewhere  to  the 
world  must  not  dlstiact  us  from  the 


imperative  need  to  bring  our  policy  to- 
ward Europe  toto  line  with  the  changing 
realities  of  the  European  scene. 

The  hearings,  which  open  on  June  20. 
will  be  held  to  room  318  of  the  Senate 
Office  Building. 

The  schedule  of  witnesses  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Jime  20,  10  am.:  the  Honorable  Mc- 
George  Bundy,  president  of  the  Ford 
Foimdation  and  former  6i)eclal  assistant 
to  the  President  for  national  security 
affairs. 

Jtme  21,  10  ajn.:  the  Honorable  C. 
Douglas  Dillon,  former  Ambassador  to 
France,  Under  Secretary  of  State  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treswury.  • 

June  23,  10  a.m.:  Gen.  Lauris  ^orstad, 
USAP  (retired),  president  of  Owens- 
Corfting  Fiberglas  Corp.  and  former 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe. 

June  27, 10  &.m.:  Prof.  Henry  Kissinger 
of  Harvard  University. 

June  28,  10  ajn.:  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wies- 
ner,  dean  of  the  School  of  Science  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  former  special  assistant  to  the 
President  for  science  and  technology. 

June  28, 2  p.m. :  The  Honorable  Adrian 
S.  Fisher,  Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Mr.  Fisher  will  be  acttog  as  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  on  June  28  as  Mr.  Foster  is 
scheduled  to  be  at  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Conference  to  Geneva. 

June  30,  10  ajn.:  The  Honorable 
George  Ball,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Ball  will  be  acting  as  Secretary 
of  State  on  June  30  as  Secretary  Rusk 
is  scheduled  to  be  abroad  at  that  time. 


natl(m  of  W.  Arthur  Oarrity,  Jr..  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  be  UJS.  district  Judge,  dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts,  vice  a  position 
created  by  Public  Law  87-36  approved 
May  19, 1961. 

At  the  todicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  to  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perttoent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator tram  Ndrth  Dakota  [Mr.  BtTRoicK], 
the  Senator  from  nitoois  [Mr.  DniKSKMl, 
and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  HARRISON  L,  WINTER,  OP 
MARYLAND,  TO  BE  VS.  CIRCUIT 
JUDGE,  FOURTH  DISTRICT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day. Jime  23,  1966,  at  10:30  a.m.,  to 
room  2300  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  Harrison  L.  Wto- 
ter,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  Judge, 
fourth  circuit,  to  fill  a  new  position 
created  by  Public  Law  89-372,  approved 
March  18, 1966. 

At  the  todicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons toterested  to  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  frtuu  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bm- 
DiCKl,  the  Senator  from  Peimsylvanla 
[Mr.  Scott],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMI- 
NATION OF  W.  ARTHUR  GAR- 
RTTY.  JR..  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
TO  BE  U5.  DISTEIICT  JUDGE.  DIS- 
TRICT OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary..!  de- 
sire to  give  notice  that  a  public  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday,  June 
23.  1966.  at  11:30  ajn.,  to  room  2300 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  nomi- 


NOTTCE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr,  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Emeat  Morgan,  of  Tezaa,  to  be  TT.S.  at- 
torney, western  district  of  Texas,  term  of  4 
yeara  (reappointment). 

William  W.  Justice,  of  Texas,  to  be  VS. 
attorney,  eastern  district  ot  Texas,  term  of 
4  years  (reappointment) . 

On  b^ialf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  toterested  to  the  above  nomina- 
tions to  file  with  the  committee,  to  writ- 
ing, on  or  before  Wednesday,  June  22, 
1966,  any  representations  or  objections 
they  may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
alx>ve  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  totention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearings  which  may  be 
scheduled. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that,  on  the  dates  indicated,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
foUowtog  enrolled  biUs  and  Jotot  reso- 
lutions: 

On  June  18,  1908: 

8. 3367.  An  act  to  extend  the  provlalons  of 
title  xm  ot  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1962,  relating  to  war  risk  Insurance. 
On  June  14, 1966 : 

8. 1867.  An  act  to  revise  existing  baU  prac- 
tices in  courts  of  tha  United  SUtea.  and  for 
other  pxirposaa. 

8 J.  Res.  160.  Joint    resolution    to    desig- 
nate the  period  beginning  June  13.  1966,  and 
ending   June    19.    1988.   m   "Otm   Industry- 
Week":  and 

8.J.  Res.  161.  Joint  resolution  to  deelgnate 
the  third  Sunday  In  June  1966  aa  "Vather'a 
Day." 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
soitatlves,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreetog  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt.  14266)  mak- 
ing appropriaticms  tor  the  Treasury  and 
Poet  Office  Departments,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  oertato  to- 
dependent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
aiding  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  that  the  House  receded  fran 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1,  2,  and  5  to  the 
bill,  and  agreed  to  the  same. 
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THE  FLIOHT  OP  THE  FARMER  AMD 
INDERAL  INTERFERENCE 

Mr.  DIRESEN.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
June  Issue  of  the  Record,  which  Is  the  of- 
ficial Illinois  Farm  Bureau  magazine, 
there  «>pears  an  editorial  under  the  sig- 
nature of  the  very  able  State  president. 
William  J.  Kuhfuss.  In  order  that  my 
fellow  Senators  may  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  read  this  compelling  editorial,  en- 
titled "ynien  Have  We  Had  Enough?"  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Whxn  Havs  Wk  SLw  Kwoooh? 

(By  WUU*m  J.  Kuhluaa,  president,  niinola 
Agrlcultunl  AsaoeUtion) 

The  decisions  snd  pronouncements  by  the 
Executive  Branch  of  our  natlon&l  govern- 
ment are  sffectlng  farmers.  The  prices  they 
receive  for  their  products  and  their  produc- 
tion plans  are  Involved.  Let's  look  at  Jxist 
a  Xew  developments  since  the  first  of  the 
ye»r. 

1.  Large  sales  of  com  have  been  made  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Gardner 
AOklmf,  ebalrman  of  the  President's  Council 
ot  loonomki  Advisors,  made  It  clear  In  mid- 
March  that  these  sales  were  made  to  hold 
down  the  price  of  corn.  Secretary  Freeman, 
numeroiu  times,  has  Indicated  that  such 
sales  were  needed  to  "encourage"  farmers  to 
participate  In  the  "voluntary"  feed  grain 
program.  In  one  week  In  March,  CCC  sales 
reached  near  80  million  bxishels — more 
than  four  times  the  amount  In  that  same 
week  In  10«6. 

a.  On  February  17,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, In  line  with  reconmiendatlons  from 
the  USDA,  ordered  a  six-month  cutback  of 
"at  least  60  per  cent"  In  departmental  pur- 
chases of  prime  cuts  of  pork  for  the  mili- 
tary In  the  tr.S.  However,  general  knowledge 
ot  this  directive  was  not  known  until  early 
In  AprU.  After  a  month  of  brutal  question- 
ing, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  announced  early  In  May 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  would  soon 
Increase  Its  purchases  of  pork. 

3.  This  same  Defense  Department  directive 
called  for  efforu  to  obtain  meat  In  foreign 
markets  for  troops  overseas  by  barter  agree- 
ments, rather  than  shipping  the  beef  and 
pork  from  the  U.S. 

4.  Tills  same  February  17  department  dl- 
reetlTS  also  ordered  cutbacks  In  purebaaaa  of 
s<Hne  canned  fruits  and  a  temporary  stop  In 
purehaaee  of  aU  canned  tomatoes  and  com. 

A^Oa  March  31.  the  press  reported  that 
Seeratary  Freeman.  In  a  prees  conference, 
took  pleasure  In  announcing  a  drop  la  farm 
prices  and  said  be  expected  a  further  decline 
o(  6  percent  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

6.  On  March  31,  Department  of  Defense 
cut  butter  out  of  the  food  rations  of  the 
fighting  men  In  Vietnam  because  "prices 
were  too  hlfl^'* 

7.  On  March  31,  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  President  increased 
the  U.8.  Import  quota  for  Cheddar  cheese  for 
the  period  of  March->June  1906,  by  936,700 
po^inrte  This  Is  an  amount  equal  to  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  Cheddar  cbeeae  Imports 
of  the  pt^TlIng  8  months. 

8.  The  administration's  ptopomoi  budget 
called  for  the  earmarking  of  $10  million  of 
T^ederal  extension  funds  for  reaouroe  devel- 
opment. This  proposal  was  an  efTort  to  shift 
I^edend  funds  from  the  regular  extension 
progrvB  to  a  fund  for  apMUeally-approved 
qwdal  '•vo'tmtr'  programs— a  flnt-dMa  sa- 
MBple  or  FMeral  dkrUtlan  anr  State- 
<llraot«d  •xtanaloa  programs.  The  House  of 
BepreaanUUveB  Iim  wtaaly  daletad  this  pro- 
piml. 


0.  Tha  admlntetzatlonlB  proposed  budget 
eaUed  for  a  reduction  ot  86.8  million  In  Fed-. 
eral  funds  for  agricultural  raeearch.  This 
proposed  reduction  has  been  deleted  by  ac- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

10.  In  Ifor^,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Imposed  export  licensee  and  tight 
quotas  on  hide  exports  from  the  United 
States  In  an  attempt  to  reduce  iveesure  for 
higher  shoe  prices.  (In  a  810  pair  of  shoes, 
less  than  60  cents  Is  for  the  hide.) 

11.  On  March  31.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  announced  an  increase  In  dairy  and 
soybean  price  supports  In  an  effort  to  en- 
courage greater  production  of  these  com- 
modities so  that  suppllee  would  be  available 
for  manipulation. 

12.  On  AprU  27.  Gardner  Ackley  stated  In 
a  speech  before  the  Super  Market  Institute 
that  labor  Is  concerned  about  what  has  hap- 
pened to  consumer  prices.  He  Indicated 
that  labor  has  been  very  cooperative  in  exer- 
cising moderation  In  wage  demands.  Then 
be  stated  that  "Its  (labor's)  wlUlngneas  to 
continue  to  accept  responsible  and  moderate 
wage  settlements  depends  in  large  measure 
on  what  happens  to  food  prices." 

Here  again,  farmers  are  being  unjtistly 
blamed  for  the  current  inflation.  Are  farm- 
ers now  to  be  blamed  for  unrealistic  wage 
demands  predicated  on  Improperly  evaluated 
food  costs?  In  the  food  marketing  Indiistry. 
workers'  hourly  earnings  are  now  27  per  cent 
above  the  1957-69  level,  while  farm  prices 
are  about  10  per  cent  above  the  1957-69  level. 

13.  On  May  6.  Secretary  Freeman  an- 
nounced a  15  per  cent  Increase  In  the  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  for  wheat  for  the 
1967  crop. 

All  of  the  above  directives  or  actions  are 
made  by  the  Executive  Branch  of  our  fed- 
eral government.  All  of  these  actions  have 
a  direct  effect  on  the  price  farmers  receive 
for  their  products,  the  markets  avallatde  for 
their  products,  the  amoimt  that  a  farmer  can 
produce,  or  the  educational  and  research 
programs  which  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  progress  of  America. 

Farming  is  a  business  of  risk — a  risk  of 
profit  or  loss,  a  risk  of  drought  or  flood,  a 
risk  of  disease  or  Insects.  Now.  we  have  a 
new  risk — what  wUl  be  the  next  executive 
order?  More  and  more  central  authority  is 
making  a  farmer  likened  to  a  puppet  on  the 
end  of  a  string.  My  string  U  getUng  frayed. 
How  Is  yours? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  On  the  same  subject, 
the  plight  of  the  farmer  and  Federal  In- 
terference, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  editorial  from  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  entitled  "Do-It- Yourself  Pork" 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd, 
as  follows: 

DO-lT-TOXmSXLF  POSK 

The  Agriculture  Department,  which  got 
into  trouble  with  farmers  recently  by  seem- 
ing to  push  for  lower  food  prices,  may  now 
be  heading  for  a  hassle  with  hog-raisers.  For 
the  Department  Is  trying  hard  to  encourage 
do-it-yourself  pork. 

WhUe  the  effort  is  aimed  mainly  at  im- 
poverished residents  of  Appalachla,  the  De- 
partment contends  that  its  advice  "can  be 
used  almost  everywhere  In  tiie  United 
States."  According  to  its  buUetln.  "Tou  can 
raise  hogs  on  your  place  for  leas  money  per 
poniMl  ot  pork  than  it  takes  to  buy  pork  for 
your  famUy." 

Perhaps  that's  true  now.  though  there  are 
neighborhoods  where  amateur  hog-ralslng 
would  produce  social  If  not  aoooomlc  prob- 
lems. The  proposal,  bowevar.  doea  seem 
strangely  timed,  la  view  of  the  Department's 
current  efforts  to  eoovinoe  farmers  that  it 
raaUy  Is  on  their  side  after  all.  At  the  aw- 
ment,  professional  hog  production  Is  on  the 


Increase,  and  Oovemment  eoonomlats  are 
predicting  possible  sharp  raduettoDa  la  hoc 
prices  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

There's  no  way  to  teU  how  many  people 
the  Dq>artment  will  persuade  to  grow  their 
owa  pork.  But  this  sort  of  activity,  together 
with  some  other  preeent  Federal  programs, 
may  oonvlnee  a  lot  of  farmer*  that  they 
would  be  better  off  with  more  do-lt-youtatlf 
and  less  help  from  Washington. 


FOURTH  OP  JULY  RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
imder  the  tentative  schedule  which  was 
announced  early  in  the  session,  it  was 
planned,  by  the  Joint  leadership,  for  the 
Senate  to  go  over  from  the  close  of 
business,  Friday,  July  1,  imtU  noon 
Wednesday.  July  6.  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  there  is  some  sentiment 
in  the  Senate  and  the  press  galleries  that 
a  return  in  the  middle  of  the  week  of 
July  Fourth  is  unwarranted  in  view  (rf 
the  scarcity  of  items  on  the  calendar 
and  the  general  disposition  these  days 
to  move  legislation  forward  with  a  busi- 
nesslike dispatch. 

Members  have  also  reminded  the  lead- 
ership from  time  to  time  that  a  mid- 
year break,  so  to  speak,  is  a  matter  of 
reasonable  equity,  particularly  for  young- 
er Members  whose  wives  and  children 
are  denied  the  company  of  husbands 
and  fathers  even  for  a  short  vacation  to- 
gether. Finally,  the  leaderdilp  notes 
the  widely  held  and  sdentlflc  view  that 
a  break  of  this  kind  is  a  matter  of  good 
operating  procedure  since  Members  wUl 
return  refreshed  and  replenished,  so  to 
speak,  prepared  to  complete  the  work  of 
the  session  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor  with  greater  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness. 

The  dlstlngiilshed  minority  leader, 
Senator  DiiucisEN.  and  I  have  discussed 
these  considerations  at  some  length.  It 
Is  our  Joint  view  that,  if  the  Senate  is 
agreeable,  the  previously  announced  re- 
cess over  the  Fourth  of  July  will  be  ex- 
tended, although  the  specific  dates  can- 
not be  aimounced  at  this  time. 

The  House  has  already  indicated  its 
Intention  of  going  over  for  a  rather  long- 
er period  than  we  feel  the  Senate  can 
take.  Our  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol  cu'e  warranted  in  so  doing. 
So  far  this  session,  they  have  made  great 
progress  on  the  President's  legislative 
program  in  committees  and  on  the  floor. 
Perhaps  we  can  work  out  some  Joint  ar- 
rangement or  by  Joint  arrangement, 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  each  House. 
We  shall  see.  At  this  point,  the  Joint 
leadership  does  wish  to  announce  its  in- 
tention of  extending  the  recess  through 
the  balance  of  the  week  of  July  4. 

It  would  be  our  hope  that  Members 
win  avail  themselves  of  this  time  to  rest. 
to  relax  and.  In  the  case  of  the  younger 
Members  with  growing  families,  to  get 
acquainted  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  the  majority  leader.  To  re- 
turn after  the  holiday  in  the  middle  of 
the  week  could  only  be  a  rather  fruitless 
experience,  and  very  little  would  be  ac- 
complished. I  fully  concur  in  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  that  the  recess  be  extended 
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to  Include  the  remalTwIff  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  week. 

I  believe  the  time  th^  we  go  out  re- 
mains substantially  tht  same;  namely. 
at  the  conclusion  of  business  on  Friday, 
julyl.  But  this  agreemmt  would  extend ' 
the  holiday,  and  give  |  Senators  ample 
flexibUlty. 


URGENT   NEED   FOI 
TION  BY  CONGRI 
PRICE  STATISIIC 

Mr.   PROXMIRE. 
has  been  said  that  an 
than  its  intelligence. 

This  is  surely  an 
we  all  know  that  In 
the  accuracy  and  rell 
fcomation  on  which 
based  ue  the  first 
p(dlcies. 


ov< 


!  PROMPT  AC- 
TO  IMPROVE 

President,  It 
Is  no  better 

tonent;  but 
kind  of  action 
mty  of  the  in- 
decisions are 
itiiUs  for  sound 


Congress,  as  well 

le  and  wUl  msike 

ause  our  statis- 

i0t  accurate,   or 


This  Government,  the 
as  the  President,  has  i 
serious  policy  errors 
tical  information   is 
timely  or  comprehensive  j  enough. 

Ihis  is  particularly  itrue  with  price 
statistics.  Business  an4  labor  use  these 
statistics  in  making  m^st  of  their  vital 
decisions.  The  President  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  use  ihem  as  the  basis 
for  decisions  on  tight  money,  tax  policy, 
and  in  many  other  area3. 

And  yet  there  is  considerable  question 
about  their  adequacy.  I  say  this  as 
chairman  of  the  Statist^  Subcommittee 
<a  the  Joint  Economic!  Committee  and 
after  hearings  in  which  Dur  subcommit- 
tee listened  to  testimont^  by  the  Nation's 
outstanding  experts  on  pi-ice  statistics. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  i$tatistlcs  is  ask- 
ing Congress  for  a  sharp  improv«nent 
in  price  statistics.  On  the  basis  of  these 
hearings  there  is  every  reason  for  the 
Congress  to  respond  to  the  BLS  recom- 
mendations. 

Two  recent  articles  based  on  our  head- 
ings say  why:  I 

First,  the  remarkable  Sylvia  Porter — 
as  clear  an  exponent  jof  commonsense 
economics  as  we  have  hi  this  coimtry, 
said  why  in  a  recent  cnumn  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thtU  the  column  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  iOie  Record. 

There  being  no  obje<*ion,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prlntfd  in  the  IUtcord, 
as  follows:  | 

'Tsjacimrs"  Paicx  Btatistics? 
(By  SylvU  P(Wter) 

MUIions  of  us  study  the  Uovemment's  Con- 
suiner  Price  Index  when  U  comes  out  each 
inonth.  ThU  U  our  only  ifteasure  of  changes 
to  the  VS.  cost  of  living;  economic  policy 
decisions  affecting  the  llvc«  of  aU  of  lu  ate 
'►••ed  on  its  fluctuatloiu. 

Tet  this  index  doesnt  even  price  auto  In- 
■tsUment  loans  and  other  personal  finance 
cl^rges.  although  when  these  rise  sharply, 
•s  they  have  been  doing,  famUies  from  coast 
to  coast  are  hit  In  the  po^ietbook.  It  relies 
on  second-hand  sources  ftpj  coats  of  purchas- 
mg  a  home  or  buying  a  u^  ear.  These  are 
pretty  bad  gaps  in  an  IndSl  of  this  pervasive 
Influence.  T 

Bvery  policymaker  in  pavemment.  busi- 
ng" and  labor  analyses ithe  government's 
Wholesale  Price  Index  wlhen  it  comes  out 
^h  month.  This  is  our  i  oeasure  of  changes 
J^  the  wholesale  prices  of^,200  items;  up  or 
down  movemenu  In  this  Ibdez  often  slpial 
la  advance  up  or  down  Movements  In  our 
entire  economy. 
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TeA  this  Index  vlrtoally  skips  price  changes 
in  such  industries  as  tiectronles.  plastics,  air- 
craft. It  rsUea  on  price  reports  from  skiers, 
thns  frequantly  undarstataa  or  overstates 
price  changes  because  aellars  are  reluctant  to 
disclose  premium  charges  or  special  dis- 
counts. Such  limited  coverage' and  lack  of 
predston  are  Intolerable  in  an  index  that 
exercises  such  enormotis  power  on  policies. 

The  timellneas  of  both  indexes  Is  impera- 
tive, for  the  statistics  help  determine  wheth- 
er and  when  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  fight 
InflatUm  or  defiatlon. 

Yet  the  Wholeeale  Price  Index  Is  not  re- 
leased until  three  weeks  after  the  survey  date 
and  the  Consumer  Price  Index  is  not  released 
until  nearly  a  month  after  the  survey  month. 
In  this  era  of  the  computer,  these  delays  are 
Indefensible. 

Ijate  last  month,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  he(uled  by  Sena- 
tor Pxoxxnui  (D-Wls.)  held  hearings  in 
Washington  on  the  adequacy  of  the  govern- 
ment's price  statistics.  The  hearings  didn't 
make  headlines  but  they  should  have. 

We  are,  mind  you.  relying  on  the  price 
indexes  to  tell  us  how  much  Inflation  we're 
experiencing.  The  President  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reeerve  are  vising  them  as  a  guide  to  in- 
come tax  and  tight  credit  policies.  The 
whole  world  Is  watching  them. 
•  •  • 

How  good,  then,  are  the  statistics?  In  the 
words  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics 
Arthur  M.  Roes,  they  "undoubtedly  reveal 
the  direction  of  major  price  level  changes," 
but.  "in  view  of  the  demand  for  more  precise 
measuring  tools."  they're  Just  not  good 
enough.  In  a  lengthy  paper.  Boss  detailed 
such  faults  as  I've  pinpointed  above  and 
listed  many  more. 

As  another  illustration,  the  CPI  prlcea  400 
Items  in  the  market  basket  of  a  city  worker's 
family,  which  just  about  eliminates  the  liv- 
ing cost  trends  of  our  millions  of  elderly. 
But  we  know  that  the  elderly  spend  a  much 
larger  share  of  their  incomes  for  food  and 
medical  care  than  the  average  city  family 
spends,  and  that  when  food  prices  and  med- 
ical costs  are  rising  rapidly  the  elderly  are 
hurt  most.  The  Index  doesn't  trace  this, 
though. 

The  Biireau  of  Labor  Statistics  wUl  expand 
the  monthly  WPI  coverage  from  today's  63 
industries  to  about  116,  Roes  revealed,  and 
it  wiU  improve  Its  weekly  WPI  as  well.  > 

It  will  collect  price  data  from  buyers  of 
such  products  as  metal  and  machinery  to  get 
"the  terms  of  actual  transactions,  which 
often  differ  significantly  from  list  prices  in 
periods  such  as  the  present."  (Quite  an 
admission  indeed!) 

It  wUI  computerize  and  accelerate  release 
of  the  indexes.' 

Over  the  longer  run,  when  and  as  It  gets 
time  and  money,  the  BI£  wlU  attempt  to 
close  the  other  serious  gaps. 

Th«e's  no  disputing  that,  as  Pioxkibx 
said,  "no  country  has  better  price  statistics 
than  the  U.S."  There's  no  disputing  either 
that  we  are  trying  to  manage  a  highly  com- 
plex and  sophisticated  economy  with  statis- 
tics which  are  stUl.  In  many  ways  primitive. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
ond. Business  Week  in  its  June  4  issue 
sets  forth  an  excellent  analysis  of  price 
statistics  and  why  they  are  difl3ciUt  to 
measure  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 
as  foUows: 
ImrLATioN    IsmY    East    To    Measusx — BLS 

CHSEr  Ubges  6-Teax  Pxograk  rox  Wmxx, 

Mokb  SKNsrnvB  Pxicx  Indkxxs 

Whenever  the  nation  faces  Inflation,  the 
first  question  that  economists  ask  U  how  to 


measure  It.  TTsually,  the  questlcm  produces 
a  dispute  among  the  experts.  But  thla  time 
the  argimient  may  lead  to  real  changea  In 
the  way  the  nation  measures  prlcea  and 
their  movementa. 

The  flgurea,  aa  the  charts  show.  Invite 
skepticism.  For  about  seven  years,  the 
wholeaale  price  Index  had  been  almoat  flat, 
climbing  only  U%,  and  that  mostly  la  1886. 
Over  the  same  stretch,  the  oonsxmxer  price 
Index  had  shot  up  9S>%:  the  gross  national 
product  deflator,  used  by  the  government  to' 
adjust  ONP  to  constant  dollars,  bad  risen 
even  faster,  by  11.3%. 

The  confusion  persists.  In  the  pest  13 
months,  wholesale  prices  rose  8.7%,  whUe 
the  consumer  index  moved  up  only  2J>%, 
and  the  deflator  slowed  to  a  rise  of  3.5%. 

Last  week,  a  subcommittee  of  Congreas' 
Joint  Econontlc  Committee  summoned  gov- 
ernment officials  and  private  economlsta  to 
answer  the  nagging  question:  Just  how  good 
are  the  UJ3.  price  statistics? 

Few  differences.  The  experts  showed  more 
unanimity  of  opinion  than  the  flgurea, 
though  they  had  their  shadee  of  difference. 
They  found  that  the  indexes  had  been  good 
enough  for  policymakers  during  the  first 
years  of  this  expansion,  while  prices  held 
fairly  level.  They  did  an  adequate  Job  of 
spotting  the  direction  and.  within  limits,  the 
extent,  of  significant  price  changes.  But 
now  the  decision  makers,  both  public  and 
private,  need  more  sophisticated  and  reliable 
measures. 

Said  Solomon  FabrtcKnt,  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Reeearch:  "H  I  were 
given  the  reeponslMllty  of  diagnosing  infla- 
tion, I  would  want  to  begin  with  a  better 
list  of  Indicators  than  we  have  now." 

The  demand  for  better  ntmibers  has  been 
a  constant  cry  among  economists— even 
though  U£.  economic  data  is  generally  eon- 
ceded  to.be  the  best  in  the  world.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  improvements  called  for  last 
week  have  been  kicking  around  for  years- 
broader  coverage  of  all  indexes,  reporting  of 
actual  rather  than  list  prices  for  the  whole- 
sale Index,  quicker  statistical  allowance  for 
new  products,  and  more  rapid  publication 
of  figures. 

I.   SiaNS  OV  CBANOKS  TO  COKX 

But  the  hearings  last  week  gave  strong 
hints  that  the  government  is  about  to  act. 
Commissioner  Arthur  M.  Ross  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  Assistant  Budget  Di- 
rector Raymond  T.  Bowman  Indicated  the 
government  intends  to  go  Its  crtt^  one  bet- 
ter. 

Ross  presented  a  five-year  program  that  he 
said  would  reconstruct  VS.  price  statistics. 
He  proposed  a  "comprehensive  price  index 
system"  that  would  give  a  new  Insight  Into 
how  price  movements  work  their  way 
through  the  complex  Industrial  structure  of 
the  economy,  "nils  would  be  accomplished 
by  an  input-output  matrix,  which  can  trace 
the  way  price  changes  in  one  sector  affect 
costs  in  other  sectors. 

The  program  would  buHd  on  the  86-in- 
dustry  input-output  table  developed  In  1964 
by  the  Commerce  Dept.'s  Office  of  Business 
Economics.  That  table  shows  how  a  rise 
or  fall  In  demand  for  the  output  of  one  In- 
dustry can  change  demand  for  output  In 
other  industries.  The  same  general  system 
can  show  how  a  rise  or  faU  in  prices  affects 
costs  throughout  the  economy. 

The  new  matrix  would  Include  price 
changes  m  such  sectors  as  transportation, 
services,  construction,  and  exports,  which 
have  never  aU  been  covered  by  any  single 
VS.  index. 

Getting  the  funds.  Ross,  who  came  to 
the  BLS  only  last  October  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  seemed  fairly  confident 
that  the  White  House  would  approve  his  five- 
year  program.  And  Senator  Wxxxiaic  Faox- 
iim  (D-WU.),  who  alts  on  the  i^n>ropri- 
atlons  Committee  as  well  as  chairing  the  sub- 
committee on  statisttea,  promised  to  smooth 
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the  way  In  Congrcaa  for  an  eroitual  trlpllnc 
at  tbm  $6-inUUan  that  tha  goreminent  now 
Bp«nda  annually  on  prloe  data. 

WtaUa  waiting  for  hla  a^a-yMr  program, 
Rom  U  raady  with  a  quick  plan  tbat  ha  wants 
to  start  rti^t  away.   ItoaUafor: 

Broadar  eoraraga  of  waakly  wholeaale  prloa 
ehangaa.  Tba  present  weekly  BL8  Index  lists 
only  300  Items — all  from  aeoondary  sources — 
compared  with  the  2,200  Items  In  the  montti- 
ly  index,  drawn  from  all  sources.  Boss  wants 
more  primary  daU  In  tba  weekly  series,  and 
mors  coverage  of  metals,  cbemlcals,  and 
machinery. 

More  oomputerlaatlon  to  reduce  the  time 
lags  between  the  collection  and  pubUcatlon 
of  BIB  data. 

A  whole  new  series  of  wholesale  prlcee  to 
show  movements  In  each  Indiutry's  output. 
The  wholeeale  Index  now  lists  only  com- 
modity prlcee  such  as  fueU,  furniture, 
hides,  and  tsxtlles— which  cut  across  indus- 
try lines.  So  far,  the  bureau  has  run  only 
an  experimental  series  for  52  Individual  In- 
dustries. Roes  wants  to  expand  this  to  lift 
industries,  on  a  monthly  basis. 

n,  luxixa  DO  fob  how 

Until  the  BL8  achieves  lU  final  target,  or 
■oma  rsasonable  facsimile,  economists  will 
have  to  get  along  with  the  same  old  figures. 
Indeed,  much  of  the  discussion  before  the 
ProKmlre  group  was  on  how  to  interpret  the 
axlstlng  Indexes. 

It  was  almost  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
consumer  price  Index  Is  the  best  measure- 
mant  for  existing  price  Inflation — and  the 
economists  had  few  doubts  that  labor  would 
use  the  Index's  recent  rises  to  demand  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  In  the  months  ahead. 
Past  criticisms  of  the  consumer  index  had 
bean  pratty  well  answerad  by  the  1964  revi- 
sions of  ths  serlee,  brlnglxtg  In  better  meth- 
ods for  Including  nsw  product  prices. 

Chargea  of  a  "quality  bias"  In  the  consum- 
er price  mdax  seem  to  have  subsided.  Pre- 
viously, many  economists — Including  the 
OotmoU  of  loonomle  Advisers — bad  insisted 
that  VLB  faUed  to  adjust  the  Index  down- 
ward enough  to  allow  for  quaUty  Improve- 
ments. Thtis,  they  argued,  the  Index  moved 
up  too  fast.  In  IMl,  a  group  of  academlca 
headed  by  the  University  of  Chicago's  George 
J.  Btlgler  called  this  "the  most  Important 
defect  of  theee  Indexes."  Pour  years  later, 
the  Council  of  Iconomlc  Advisers  said  that 
none  of  the  price  indexee  could  "reflect  all 
of  the  Improvement  that  occurs  In  the  qual- 
ity of  goods." 

Last  week,  most  of  the  experts  were  ready 
to  agree  that  the  chargea  of  quality  bias  had 
bean  exaggerated.  Laxare  T^>er,  director  of 
reeeareh  for  the  International  Ladlee'  Oar- 
mant  Worktn  Union,  scored  his  professional 
ooUeaguss  for  the  "mass  of  uninformed  com- 
ment" on  quaUty.  He  argued  that  the  im- 
provement of  qiuUty  In  some  products  Is 
more  than  balanced  by  detertoration  In 
others,  like  In  services. 

The  longer  view.  While  the  consumer  price 
Index  Is  deemed  a  better  yardstick  for  cur- 
rent Inflatlan.  the  wholesale  indaz  Is  oon- 
Blderad  a  better  barometer  for  what  Uas 
ahead.  Because  Inflationary  preesuree  de- 
velop flrst  in  wholesale  prtoss.  their  Index 
givae  an  early  warning  of  oveiheatlng  In 
the  economy. 

Thua,  in  tba  last  baU  o<  1MB.  after  al^t 
naarly  flat  ysara,  the  wholesale  index  moved 
up  abaipl7>  by  3.6%  at  an  annual  rate.  Por 
tha  sama  stratch  the  consumer  Index  rose 
at  a  maia  1.6%  annual  rate,  not  much  more 
than  Ita  usual  rise  during  this  period  of  ex- 
pansion. 

It  took  several  months  for  the  rise  In 
■hulsaala  prlcee  to  work  through  the  econ- 
omy and  onto  the  retailers'  shelves.  But 
now,  finnsumar  piloas  have  caught  up  to  tha 
vrhotsaala  rise,  and  are  even  gotng  up  fasten 
from  January  to  April,  the  cost  of  living 
eUmbad  at  a  tS%  annual  rata,  while  tha 


wholeeale  index  had  calmed  down  a  bit  to 
an  *'"'"»'  upward  rate  of  2.7%. 

Something  better.  Despite  this  perform- 
ance, few  economists  are  really  satisfied  with 
the  early  warning  syston  of  the  whcdesale 
price  index.  The  moat  frequent  criticism  Is  . 
that  It  relies  mainly  on  list  prlosa,  and  thus 
misses  changea  In  discounting  which  might 
provide  an  even  better  tip-off  on  incipient 
inflation.  Many  experts  say  that  the  BLS 
proposal  last  week  to  start  collecting  pricea 
from  buyers  was  long  overdue. 

Criticism  of  the  ONP  deflator — prepared  by 
the  Commerce  Dept.,  not  the  BLS— reflects 
In  part  the  problems  of  the  wholesale  and 
consumer  indexes,  which  are  both  Ingredients 
of  the  more  comprehensive  deflator.  But  the 
deflator  has  another  problem,  precisely  be- 
cause It  Is  more  than  a  pure  price  index.  It 
Includee  a  price  factor  for  government  serv- 
ices, not  covered  In  the  other  indexes.  In 
the  deflator,  the  price  of  government  services 
reflects  changes  in  the  wages  paid  by  govern- 
ment, without  allowance  for  Improvements 
in  producUvlty.  Experts  claim  this  gives  the 
deflator  an  upward  bias. 

Whatever  the  limitations  of  the  Indexea. 
analysts  by  now  have  a  good  idea  of  how  to 
compensate  for  the  biases.  Last  week,  Paox- 
MiKX  asked  Roes  if  he  weren't  being  a  little 
too  modest  about  the  BLS  work.  Said  Roas: 
"Well,  perhaps,  Senator.  We  really  have  a 
damned  good  set  of  Indicators.  In  fact,  the 
beet  In  the  world." 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  also, 
in  an  article  that  appeared  weU  before 
the  hearings.  Shirley  Schelbla  in  Bar- 
rons'  has  made  an  unusually  competent 
analysis  of  the  problems  involved  and 
the  shortcomings  of  our  present  price 
statistics  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  "What's  In  an  Index?" 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  foUows: 
What's  nf  ak  Imxx? — ^Poa  Som  Poaroass, 

OWICIAL   STATIRlCa   JTTST   DON'T    AOO   Ur 

(By  Shirley  Schelbla) 
Writing  In  The  Wall  Street  Journal  last 
Thursday,  VS.  Oommlaslonar  of  Labor  Statla- 
tlcs  Arthur  M.  Ross  detailed  tha  unhappy  lot 
of  the  government  stattstlclan.  There'a 
much  to  criticize,  he  said,  in  the  federal 
Consumer  Price  Index,  not  least  of  which  la 
the  nsBsssary,  if  arbitrary,  evaluation  of 
quaUty  Improvement  In  the  products  whose 
prices  It  reflects.  "I  hope,"  Dr.  Boss  noted 
wryly,  "I  will  never  have  to  decide  whether 
Anadn  or  Buflarln  producea  less  stomach 
acid."  By  and  large,  however,  the  Labor  De- 
partment's new  boas  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics — who  haa  his  own  share  ot  head- 
aehea— defended  BLS  and,  by  Implication, 
other  oflldal  Indexea  and  Indicators,  as  the 
beat  toola  an  admittedly  "Inexact  science" 
can  come  up  with.  Vor  a  "reaUy  reliable 
eoonomle  Indicator,"  the  Commissioner,  with 
tongue  In  cheek,  offered  this:  "If  the  tmon- 
ployment  rate  Is  being  orltlclaad  and  de- 
bated, the  country  mxastbe  In  a  reoeeslon; 
but  If  controversy  Is  centered  on  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  business  conditions  are 
good  and  people  ars  worried  about  Inflation." 


Of  oourse,  BUS  Isnt  Waahington's  only 
font  of  flnandal  facts  and  flgurea.  The 
Treasury  Department,  for  example,  usss 
netthw  of  the  two  most  popular  BLS  Indl- 
oatora— the  Wholesale  Price  todex  (WPI) 
and  Oonsumar  Price  Index  (CPI) — ^whan  It 
oooslders  prices,  becauae,  aa  tha  Assistant 
DIrsctar  of  the  OOoe  of  Tax  Analysla.  Thom- 
as F.  Leahy,  reoently  explained,  both  leave 
out  export-Import  data  and  government 
purohasaa.  Instead,  when  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Henry  Powler  estimates  Inflation  for  the 


President's  budget-maksts.  his  aouree  la  the 
Commerce  Department's  much-maligned 
Oroas  Nattonal  Product  (GNP)  index— which 
In  turn  rellea  on  a  atatlstlcal  device  of  its 
own  called  the  "deflator"  that  no  one  around 
town  quite  knows  how  to  explain. 

Needlees  to  note,  a  conaequenoe  of  all  this 
Is  confusion:  aak  not  what  your  rate  of  in- 
flation was  In  1966.  According  to  that  GNP 
"deflator,"  It  waa  1.7%;  Secretary  Powler 
opted  the  other  day  for  a  figure  of  14>%; 
meanwhile,  the  CPI  rose  by  2%  and  the 
WPLby8.4%. 

.  Accordingly,  BLS  cant  be  blamed  for 
everything  that  goes  wrong  in  Wasblngton'i 
computers.  But  the  bureau  is  influential 
far  beyond  Its  fame:  In  fact.  It  ranks  aa  the 
primary  source  of  statlatlcal  Input  for  ths 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
assorted  White  House  speeohmakers  and.  It 
appears,  the  Chief  Executive  himself.  Hence 
Its  data  are  employed  to  devise,  and  then  to 
Justify,  such  all-important  Administration 
decisions  as  those  resulting  in  the  wage-price 
"guldellnee,"  the  Identification  of  pockets  of 
U.S.  labor  shortages,  the  promotion  of  ex- 
panalonlat  pollclea  to  deal  with  unemploy- 
ment rise  where  and  perhaps  above  all,  ths 
strategy  of  fighting  LBJ's  war  on  poverty. 

Still  more  pertinent  to  the  private  sector, 
finally,  BLS  indicators  are  in  everyday  use 
(and  misuse)  by  Industry's  contract-nego- 
tiators and  economic  planners — men  whose 
needs  are  more  precise  than  the  government's 
and  whose  decisions  (and  mistakes)  cost  an 
even  greater  nvunber  of  bllUons  of  dollars. 
That's  quite  a  responsibility  for  statistic* 
which  may  not  be  up  to  anuff.  Por  wintry 
Washington  today,  more  than  ever.  It  can 
fairly  be  said  that  when  BI^  sneezes  the 
whole  economy  can  catch  cold. 

Por  all  its  potential  anonymity,  the  bu- 
reau provides  an  Interesting  mix  of  what'i 
new  and  old  In  Potomac  politics.  As  a  fed- 
eral agency,  BLS  is  relatively  ancient,  trac- 
ing Its  heritage  back  to  1884  when  it  wss 
established  by  President  Chester  Alan  Ar- 
thur— some  three  decades  before  Woodrov 
WUaon  gave  it  a  parent  by  setting  up  the 
Labor  Department.  Today  as  one  of  the  few 
vlaible  vestiges  of  the  three-year  Arthurian 
era,  BLS  also  boasts  a  brand-new  boss. 


Commissioner  Ross  Is  not  really  new  to 
Waahlngton;  his  long  career  In .  Industrial 
relations  covers  several  hltchea  In  fsfleral 
service,  during  and  alnce  World  War  n.*  But 
the  Commissioner's  main  experience  has  been 
as  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, and  he  comee  to  his  current  Job  hot  off 
the  Berkeley  campus.  Beardless  but  ambi- 
tious, the  60-year-old  Dr.  Boss  took  one  look 
around  his  office,  opened  his  black  bag.  and 
announced  plana  for  making  some  radlcsl 
changes  in  everything  from  how  to  count 
hours  and  earnings  to,  and  particularly  in- 
cluding, how  to  compile  those  previously  sse- 
rosanct  BLS  Indexes. 

Commissioner  Roas  has  his  work  cut  out 
for  him.  The  tools  which  BLS  fabricates  for  '  ^ 
public  and  private  use  include  data  on  wages, 
hours,  work-weeks  and  productivity.  Espe- 
dally  headline-catching  during  the  Johnson 
Administration  have  been  the  bureau's  sU- 
tistlcs  on  unemployment.  Not  least — Indeed, 
urgently  awaited — will  be  an  export-import 
price  Index  BLS  now  U  striving  to  wart  up. 
PlnaUy  come  the  foremenUoned  WPI  and 
CPI,  two  of  the  most  widely  used  tools  in  and 
outside  the  government. 

TOOU  TO  TAIXT  WITH 

Let's  look  at  each  in  turn.  To  begin  with, 
in  lu  studies  on  hours  and  earnings.  WB 
doesnt  include  fringe  beneflta,  but  Its  ft 
ig«7  budget  has  earmarked  $906,000  for  Just 
this  purpose.  Ihe  Job  wont  be  easy.  Ths 
bureau  will  have  to  rely  on  informaUon  from 
employers,  many  of  whom  themselves  sre 
struggling  to  evaluate  such  ooata.  In  1868, 
the  U.Sl  Chamber  of  Oommeroe  stxidled  fringe 
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bly,  such  data 
that-lM  In  the 
y,  only  weekly 
piled.)     And  It 

ler  $267,000  with 


benefits  paid  by  1,160  oomiifnlea,  and  found 
they  ranged  from  7%  to  "ijl^  of  total  pay- 

rolls. 

The  Bureau  also  plans  td  develop  data  on 
annual   eamlnga.      ~ 
would  be  uaeful  for 
poverty  program.     (Curreiij 
and  hourly  earnings 
has  ssked  Congress  for 
which  to  study  whlte-coUaT  salaries, 

As  to  productivity,  BUS't  own  economists 
ue  dissatisfied  with  their  lierults.  Says  one: 
"Productivity  never  has  be^h  developed  with 
care  and  precision,  like  t^e  CPI,  because 
we  started  using  It  too  soon."  They'd  like  to 
spend  $102,000  In  PT  "67,  m  lump  in  cate- 
gories of  service  employmrat  now  omitted, 
such  as  retailing,  wholesaling,  finance.  Insur- 
ance, transportation  and  domestic  help. 
Meanwhile,  President  Johnson's  wage-price 
guidelines  undoubtedly  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  an  inadequatfei  base.  In  truth, 
BUS'S  productivity  Index  today  merely  com- 
pares Gross  National  Product  (excluding  gov- 
ernment's share)  with  total|  hours  worked. 

WHAT  psics  PsoDUdivrrnT 

Tbat  leads  to  trouble.  When  a  company 
puts  In  new  machinery.  It  may  find  that  labor 
costs  go  down,  relative  to  production;  thus, 
it  has  a  rise  In  productivity,  but  not  one  for 
which  woikers  necessarily !  are  entitled  to  a 
nUae.  The  government,  however,  takes  an- 
other view.  "That,"  says  one  official,  "means 
an  extra  profit,  and  that's  what  we're  after 
for  labor.  We  say  Indvistry  can  give  wage  in- 
ossses,  to  the  extent  of  itbat  extra  profit, 
without  raising  prices." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  cdmpany  with  pro- 
ducUvlty below  the  natl^a<d  average  also 
may  face  a  strike  If  It  doMnt  t>oost  wages 
in  line  with  "national"  nends.  Concedes 
BLS:  "Although  an  output  per  man-hour 
index  relates  output  to  m^-bours,  the  In- 
dex should  not  be  interpretied  as  representing 
only  the  contribution  of  labor  to  production. 
Bather,  It  reflects  the  complned  Influence  of 
many  things,  such  as  chanees  In  technology, 
capital  Investment,  rate  offplant  utilization, 
managerial  efficiency  and  scale  of  operations, 
as  well  as  skill  and  effpj^  of  the  work 
force  .  .  .  The  meaning  0f  Index  changes 
diould  be  Interpreted  wltli  caution,  keeping 
tat  mind  conceptual  and  practical  limita- 
tions, as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  statis- 
tical error."  ' 

Beyond  productivity,  Uncie  Sam  counts  on 
BLS  for  its  tally  of  the  unemployed.  Here, 
too,  falUble  statistics  come  in  for  flam- 
boyant misuse.  As  one  e^unple,  the  Coun- 
eU  of  Economic  Advisers  (w^ch  compiles  no 
statistics  of  its  own)  has  I  seized  on  BLS's 
unemployment  figures  to  Justify  stimulating 
ths  economy.  Last  Junki  vrhen  BLS  re- 
ported the  figure  at  4.7%,  CEA  sounded  the 
•larm.  BUS'S  fine  print  cautioned,  how- 
ever, that  over  one-third  oT  the  non-workers 
were  ydung  adults,  mostly  unskUled,  and 
not  In  the  market  for  full-time,  long-term 

"You've  got  to  be  cat^ul,"  an  official 
*»roed  at  the  time.  BxpMidlng  (the  econ- 
omy) to  take  care  of  ttajase  young  people 
*on't  solve  their  problem]  ^nd  could  create 
Inflation."  CEA's  rejoindtr  was  elemental: 
expansion  siirely  would  dorrect  unemploy- 
n>ent.  Now,  with  infiatloa  man  than  Just 
a  threat,  the  President's  alVlsws  seem  to  be 
paying  more  careful  heedj  to  BUS  Interpre- 
tations of  lU  own  data.  ^ 

In  its  1967  budget,  whatfs  more,  BLS  ask 
lor  the  funding  of  studSs  ahned  at  Im- 
proving employment  dati.  "Bight  now," 
says  a  BLS  man,  "we  donhi  clasrtfy  employ- 
ment statistics  by  occupatttm.  except  for  a 
»w  broad  categories."  Sctoe  $195,000  has 
oeen  set  aside  Ut  correct  '  his  situation.  In 
Mdltlon,  BI£  is  cooper  lilng  vrtth  other 
sgendes  in  plans  to  compile  figures  on  lob 


vacancies 


as   reported   by 


project,  hopefully  budget*  <  i  at  $2.5  mllUon. 


employers.     The 


could  overcome  some  df  the  mischief  done 
by  unemployment  figures  odiected  from 
workers.  (Ijut  year,  after  t*«*rtTig  apl-CIO 
objections.  Congress  turned  a  like  proposal 
down.) 

For  another  $122,000,  BLS  says  It  would 
try  to  answer  such  questions  as  why  unem- 
ployment Is  hl^  among  young  workers,  how 
It  can  be  reduced  by  tndnlng  and  placement, 
and  how  the  market  is  m%Vi»<<wg  worketa 
to  Jobs.  BLS  officials  already  have  met  with 
CEA,  as  well  as  Conunerce  Department  and 
Pentagon  planners,  on  ways  to  ease  the  prob- 
lem— through  draft  deferments,  revised  im- 
migration quotas  and  new  government  train- 
ing programs  where  labor  Is  short. 

So  much  for  Jobs,  and  their  lack.  Bllllona 
ride  on  the  BLS  Wholesale  Price  Index.  A 
recent  user  survey  showed.  Indeed,  that  $12 
blUlon  In  contracts  with  escalation  clauses 
are  tied  to  the  WPI.  (Most  of  these  are 
long-term,  and  call  for  price  increases 
whenever  the  WPI  shows  a  rise  In  a  parti- 
cular material.)  Dating  back  to  1890,  the 
WPI  now  covers  prices  for  2,200  conunodi- 
tles  In  60  Industries,  obtained  from  sellers' 
lists.  This  part  of  BLS'S  activity  runs  to  a 
budgetary  outlay  approaching  $900,000  a 
year. 

Many  economists  feel,  however,  that  by 
reflecting  only  list  prices,  the  WPI  may  be 
understating  inflation.  In  today's  sellers' 
market,  buyers  often  find  discounts  elimi- 
nated and  must  abemis  transportation  costs 
as  well.  This  can  mean  Infiatlon  for  the 
buyer,  but  not  for  th^  Index.  Then,  too.  In 
Industries  such  as  heavy  equipment,  where 
much  is  custom-nuule,  the  disparity  between 
list  and  actual  prices  can  be  great.  Of  course, 
when  list  prices  are  being  charged  only  a  few 
buyers,  sooner  or  later  they  are  changed,  and 
the  WPI  catches  up.  But  a  substantial  lag 
exists  In  reflecting  both  Inflation  and 
deflation. 

Apart  from  the  WPI,  BLS  now  is  preparing 
to  develop  an  export-import  price  index,  as 
noted.  Says  one  official:  "The  WPI  is  not 
a  good  Indlcatloin  of  what  foreigners  have  to 
pay  In  our  market.  Por  some  items,  like 
refrigerators,  the  prodiiets  are  specially 
made — smaller,  or  carrying  different  electric 
current,  for  example — and  under  Public  Law 
480,  foreign  buyers  don't  pay  the  prices 
Americans 'do."  BLS  U  working  with  the 
Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Commerce  Depstftment  to  find  the  moat 
useful  way  to  set  it  xip.  After  this  U  deter- 
mined. It  will  be  a  year  before  the  index  Is 
formulated  and  Introduced. 

Most  widely  known  of  all  BLS  Indexes,  of 
course  Is  the  CPI — everyone's  official  measure 
of  consumer  prices.  It's  even  more.  For 
20  years  or  so,  BLS  has  been  telling  the  public 
that  the  CPI  U  not  a  cost-of-living  Index, 
but  nobody  listens.  Even  White  House 
spokesmen  dte  It  to  "prove"  that  living  coats 
arsnt  getting  out  of  hand.  Slnoe  1946,  it's 
been  a  fact  of  life  for  industrial  wage-bar- 
gainers too.  In  tbat  year.  General  Motors 
and  the  United  Auto  Workers'  came  to  terms 
(In  Labor  Secretary  Lewis  Schwellenback's 
office),  on  the  flrst  contract  ever  to  use  the 
index  as  a  baals  for  cost-of-living  adjusrt- 
menu.  To  this  day,  OM-UAW  conlzacts 
carry  CPI-based  "escalator"  (M-ovlslons. 

By  1960,  contracte  tied  to  the  Index  covered 
an  estimated  4,000,000  workers.  When  the 
CPI  faUed  to  cUmb  for  a  few  years,  however, 
many  unions  switched  to  other  means  of  ex- 
acting the  same  concession  from  manage- 
ment. Today,  accordingly,  contracta  with 
CPI  escalation  clatues  cover  Just  2.000,000 
workers.  At  the  same  time,  BUS  acknowl- 
edges that  a  "great  number"  of  rent  contracts 
have  riders  tying  them  to  the  CPI.  Usually, 
of  course,  they  call  for  yearly  rent  Increases, 
In  line  with  any  rise  In  the  Index.  Against 
perennial  criticism.  Commissioner  Ross  re- 
plies that  the  CPI  "Is  good  enough  that  man- 
agement and  labor  can  use  it  safely  .  .  .  the 
Federal    Reserve   Board   can   use   It   profit- 


ably .  .  .  and  the  Coogieaa  can  use  It  Intel- 
ligently. .  .  .'• 

How  doea  BLS  compile  this  highly  signif- 
icant tndcx7  Every  10  years  It  surveys  q>end- 
Ing  habits  of  blue-ooUar  and  clerloal  work- 
ers In  large  cities,  to  establish  what  It  re-* 
gards  as  a  mythical  average  family^  "mar- 
ket basket."  Ignored  In  the  process  among 
others,  are  the  single,  the  self-employed,  the 
salaried,  the  aged,  the  poor  and  the  Jobless — 
to  say  nothing  of  all  the  people  living  in 
small  towns  or  down  on  the  farm.  That's 
quite  a  chunk  of  th«  population.  Nonethe- 
lees,  one  Hum's  "market  basket"  becomes 
eveiy  man's. 

Once  established,  each  Item  In  the  basket 
Is  weighted  according  to  Its  estimated  im- 
portance In  this  "famiiys"  budget.  BLS 
'then  records  monthly  price  changea  for 
theee  items.  The  result  Is  that  a  2%  rise 
In  "the  cost  of  living-— last  year's  expert- 
ence — ^means  iiothlng  more  than  a  2%  rise 
•In  the  cost  of  what  the  mythical  family  was 
supposed  to  have  bought  at  the  store. 

The  last  "market  basket"  revision  took 
place  In  January  1964.  Food's  weight,  for 
one  thing,  went  down  from  28%  to  22%.  A 
niunber  of  constituent  items,  oonaldsred 
relatively  passe,  dropjMd  out:  macaroni,  com 
meal,  canned  lunch  meat,  lemona.  lard, 
toasters,  sevtrlng  nwchlnes,  nightgowns,  raaor 
blades,  auto  brake-reUnlngs,  dungarees  ^«/i 
light  bulbs.  Reflecting  the  wtiMnging  times, 
others  were  added:  false  teeth,  golf  fees, 
film  developing,  piano  lessons,  TV  tubes, 
phonogn^h  records,  dog  food,  p«T»ing 
charges,  bus  and  taxi  fares,  alrUna  tickets, 
earrings,  baby-sitters,  moving  expenses,  pow- 
er lawnmowers,  aliunlnum  chairs,  alr-con- 
dltloners,  Instant  mashed  potatoes,  skim  rwii^r 
and  ladlee'^slacks. 

Por  strict  comparability.  CPI  Items 
shouldn't  change  at  all,  of  course,  but  this 
wouldn't  make  sense  either.  To  include  Just 
those  p<qrfUar  when  the  Index  began  (In 
1921)  would  mean  exclusion  of  a  large  part 
of  today's  actual  consumer  purchases.  It's 
a  tricky  business,  nonetheless.  For  Instance, 
when  housewives  traded  In  their  wringer 
washing  machines  for  automatics,  the  latter 
were  priced  twice  aa  high  as  the  earlier 
models.  How  to  weight  this  In  terms  of  real 
value?  BLS  conveniently  decided  that  au- 
tomatic machines  Improved  quality  by  100% 
and.  therefore,  held  that  prtces  fw  washing 
machines  had  not  Increased  at  all.  Without 
any  hand-wringing  It  simply  substituted  au- 
tomatloa  In  the  "market  basket"  one-for- 
one. 

For  balance,  it  would  seam.  BLS  ought  to 
couple  quality  deterioration  with  quaUty  Im- 
provement. The  bureau  says,  however,  that 
this  factor  Is  left  out,  since  It  simply  can- 
not be  gaxiged.  As  one  oflldal  put  It:  "Many 
quaUty  decreases  come  In  the  aarvloe  area, 
and  how  In  the  world  can  you  measure  that?" 
The  problem  is  an  old  one.  In  1944.  the 
Presidents  Committee  on  the  Cost  oS  Uv- 
Ing  stated: 

"BIB  has  always  recognised  the  dUBcuIty 
of  msasurlng  quality  changes  .  .  .  for  the 
better  or  for  the  worse  .  .  .  (The  reason)  is 
that  for  a  great  many  things  ws  buy  there 
Is  no  flxed  standard  of  qiuOlty.  Under  the 
exceptional  market  conditions  which  exist  m 
war-time,  and  so  long  as  we  have  a  seUers' 
market,  allowance  should  be  made  for  a  hid- 
den Increase  In  the  oost  of  Uvlng  of  probably 
aa  much  as  three  and  certainly  not  more 
than  four  percentdge  points,  due  to  quaUty 
deterioration,  disappearance  of  cheaper 
goods,  decrease  of  spacdal  sales  and  Increases 
in  under-reporting  of  prtces  actually 
charged."  The  bureau  Itaelf  ealla  It  "axio- 
matic that  no  one  definition  of  quality  ever 
wUl  be  imlversally  aocepted." 


An  of  these  problems  In  computing  sta- 
tistics, on  which  so  much  hinges  in  the 
Great  Society,  now  are  piled  atop  the  desk 
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ot  tb*  iMW  in«a  In  town.  CommlMionar ' 
Am  notMl.  be  Mem*  to  b«y«  brought  mwl  m 
wcU  M  •ipartonoa  to  tba  tuk.  With  ragard 
to  the  CPI.  for  coounpl*.  Or.  Bo«  baa  Mvaral 
tblngi  In  mind.  H*  would  Introduo*  Mldl« 
.  ttonal  quality  changaa  (If  "aufllclaatly  meaa- 
urabla"),  add  nawly  popular  Itema  to  tha 
"market  baaket"  more  prompUy,  correct  tha 
Index  for  aeaional  vartattona  and  extend  tha 
aampla  to  reflect  population  gioupa  not  now 
Ineludad. 

But  Or.  Boas  baa  concentrated  moat  of  bla 
attention  during  bla  few  abort  monthi  In 
office  on  the  equally  Important  wholeaale 
Index.  For  one  thing,  he'd  like  to  obtain 
actual  tranaacUon  prlcea,  not  llated  <M>ea. 
Sellert.  however,  already  are  reluctant  to  go 
along  with  BLS,  which,  unlike  regulatory 
agendea,  haa  no  enforcement  power.  The 
Bureau  may  have  to  aak  buyers  for  the  In- 
formation, which  would  be  expenalve  (there 
being  ao  many  more  buyers  than  sellers). 
Bren  they  may  balk.  During  World  War  n, 
buyers  flatly  refused  to  give  such  information 
to  the  OIBce  of  Price  Administration.  What'a 
needed,  experts  agree,  la  an  educational  cam- 
paign: good  statistics,  after  aU.  would  help 
everyone.  There's  even  a  poMlbility  that 
private  financing  of  such  a  service  might  be 
feaaiUe,  though  no  plana  are  afoot. 

Oommlaaloner  Roea  also  wants  to  compile 
wbtfleeale  prlcee  industry-by-industry.  But 
working  these  into  the  WPI  could  cause  more 
troulfle.  A  sudden  change  in  the  Index  might 
pUy  bavoo  with  contracts  tied  to  it.  Mr 
Boea  repllea  that  it  coxild  be  done  gradu. 
ally,  the  index  reflecting  only  "actual"  price 
action  and  not  the  latter  measured  against 
ll»t  tags.  Whatever  he  may  decide,  the  sta- 
tistical maneuver  would  be  deUcate  and  com- 
pUoated. 

UnTlNO  BJELF 

nnally,  he'd  like  not  only  to  quadruple  the 
WFrs  coverage— bcaldes  the  present  60  In- 
duatrlea.  Indexing  "a  couple  of  hundred 
more" — but  alao  to  include  prlcea  paid  by  the 
natlcm's  largest  wholeaale  buyer,  the  n.8. 
Oovemment.  That  conceivably  oouM  give 
the  index  a  stature  (and  accuracy)  sufltelent 
to  put  It  Into  the  ONP  in  plaoe  of  the  Com- 
merce Department's  "deflator"-:HU>d  help 
eoonnrnlata  stUl  more.  From  all  accounta  of 
tha  state  at  statistics  today-^ot  leaat  those 
of  the  BL8— the  New  Bconomiata  can  uae  all 
tha  help  they  can  get. 


June  15y  1966 
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JBC  SUBCOMMITTEE  RECOM- 
MENDS PONDS  FOR  JOB  VA- 
CANCY STATISTICS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  wu  prtvlleged  u  chairman  of 
the  Statistics  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  practicality  of  gathering  and 
publishing  Job  vacancy  statistics. 

The  six  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  subcommittee  are  among  the  most 
highly  qualified  experts  In  our  country 
on  job  statistics.  TTie  testimony  was 
based  on  a  series  of  pilot  studies  of  the 
practlcaUty  of  such  statistics.  Including 
•  thorough  analysis  of  the  privately  fi- 
nanced esperlenoe  In  gathering  job  va- 
cancy statistics  In  Rochester.  N.Y.,  and 
»n  analjrsls  of  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  iMiKU  from  1964  to  date  In  16 
major  labor  areas  Involving  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  national  labor  force. 

Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics 
Arthur  Ross  told  the  committee: 

Tb*  lack  of  vacancy  Infotmatlon  eon- 
stitutea  the  moat  aignifloant  gap  in  our 
kno^odga  of  labor  market  oondltlona. 

Hie  findings  of  the  pUot  studlee  are  that 
a  pcogiam  of  job  vacancy  collection  la  fMal. 


ble;  the  cooperation  of  employers  e«6ellentt 
and  the  technloal  problema  of  vacancy  defi- 
nition and  sampling  can  be  ooped  with  ef- 
feettvely. 

Of  course,  this  additional  work  will 
cost  money.  Estimates  are  between 
$6  and  $8  million.  The  DoMutment  of 
Labor  will  request  the  Congress  for  $2Ji 
million  to  expand  the  collection  to  a 
quarterly  basis  for  about  80  major  labor 
areas. 

These  cost  estimates  can  perhaps  be 
put  Into  perqieetlve  by  calling  attri- 
tion tc  the  magnitude  of  some  of  the 
potential  benefits  of  the  Job  vacancy 
data.  If  the  $aji  million  program  led  to 
slightly  more  efficient  use  of  the  several 
billions  of  dollars  appropriated  to  man- 
power development,  the  Investment 
would  pay  handsomely.  If  It  enabled 
imemployed  or  underemployed  workers 
to  find  productive  Jobs,  the  Investment 
would  pay  a  private  dividend  to  the  in- 
dividuals; it  would  pay  a  public  divi- 
dend in  the  form  of  additional  tax  dol- 
lars and  lower  welfare  payments;  and 
it  would  pay  dividends  In  terms  of 
greater  real  national  output. 

This  is  the  basis  for  the  subcommit- 
tee's recommendation  to  the  full  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  $2.5  million 
which  the  administration  will  request 
but  which  can  expect  to  find  a  difficult 
reception  In  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees based  on  previous  experience. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
excerpt  of  the  concise  report  of  the  sub- 
committee be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RicoRB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
of  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rbcoxd,  as  follows: 

Job  Vacancy  SrATisncs 
nnaouucnoH 

Hearings  on  Job  vacancy  data,  held  May 
17  and  18.  were  designed  to  review  develop- 
menta  subsequent  to  the  recommendation 
of  thla  aubcommittee  in  ita  report  on  "Bm- 
ployment  and  Unemployment"  of  January 
IMa.  The  recommendation  called  for  re- 
search into  the  feaalbiBty  and  usefulness 
of  a  regular  surrey  of  Job  vacancies.  Such 
Information  was  thought  to  be*  useful  "in 
analysing  labor  markets,  in  operating  em- 
ployment aervicee.  and  tn  developing  prac- 
tical worker  training  and  retraining  pro- 
grams •    •    •_"! 

The  Buboommlttee  was  not  alone  in  pro- 
posing research  on  Job  vacancy  Information. 
In  1862,  the  President's  Committee  To  Ap- 
praise Bmployment  and  Unemployment  (alao 
known  as  the  Gordon  Committee)  wrota: 

"The  Committee  has  been  impreesed  by 
the  widespread  Interest  in  statistical  series 
on  unfilled  Jobs.  The  present  lack  of  such 
data  constitutes  one  of  the  more  conspicu- 
ous gape  in  our  labor-force  information."  ■ 

The  subcommittee,  as  part  of  its  continu- 
ing program  for  improved  statistics  for  eco- 
nomic growth,  last  year  asked  individual 
eoonomista.  representatives  of  interested  pri- 
vate organlaaUons,  and  statistics  usees  for 
suggestions  on  the  improvement  of  Govern- 
ment statistical  programa  in  general.  A^ 
number  of  reqiondenta  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  major  opportunities  for  improving 


eoonomlo  knowledge  ilea  In  providing  statu. 
tics  which  would  show,  aa  currently  as  pos- 
sible, the  number  and  typea  of  Job  vacancies. 
Some  ootreqiondente  cited  the  usefulnees  of 
Job  vacancy  data  In  guiding  pubUo  and  pri- 
vate training  and  retraining  programs;  oth- 
ers suggested  that  data  on  Job  openlngi 
would  give  a  better  picture  of  current  op- 
pOTtunittea  in  the  labor  market.  The  point 
was  made  that  even  when  unemployment  it 
high,  certain  Jobs  go  begging,  but  that 
no  reliable  information  now  exlste  on  Um 
number,  location,  or  type  of  these  Jobs.* 

The  oommento  received  from  the  individ- 
uals and  statistics  users  were  later  submitted 
to  the  Office  of  StatUUcal  Standards  for  com- 
ment. They,  in  turn,  obtained  the  com- 
menta  of  the  Government  agencies  concerned 
with  the  several  suggestions.  After  study- 
ing these  proposals,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  last  fall  siuunarlzed  Ito  conclu- 
sions about  Job  vacancy  data  In  these  words: 

"The  D^M^lment  has  made  pilot  studies  ot 
the  feasibility  of  collecting  Job  vacancy  in- 
formation from  employers  and  of  the  quei- 
tionnairea  and  survey  designs  most  appro- 
priate for  doing  so.  These  studies  clearly 
indicated  that  such  a  program  is  feasible. 
The  Department  is  continuing  to  work  on  • 
number  of  problem  areas,  including  the  tadc 
of  getting  accurate  occupational  data  for  the 
vacancies,  evaluating  the  data  to  determine 
whether  Jobs  are  vacant  because  of  the  wage 
rates  or  conditions  of  work  offered,  and  the 
general  problon  of  developing  a  survey  sys- 
tem to  provide  the  data  at  minlm\un  cost."  • 

The  subcommittee  believes  that  it  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  review  the  poeslbtU- 
tlea  for  better  Job  market  information  at  thl* 
time.  The  present  Infiationary  pressiir«fl  and 
relatively  high  level  of  employment  make  it 
more  essential  than  ever  to  Improve  the  eS- 
dency  of  the  labor  market. 

X.  xraxs  or  job  vacanct  STAiuncs 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  Arthur 
Boss,  testified: 

"The  lack  of  vacancy  infotmatlon  constl- 
tutee  the  moet  significant  gap  m  our  knowl- 
edge of  labor  market  conditions.  Statistics 
on  Job  vacancies  would  give  us  a  measure  of 
unsatisfied  demand  for  labor  which,  togetlier 
with  our  data  on  employment,  would  provide 
a  more  complete  measure  of  the  demand  tor 
labor— aomething  we  have  never  had  be- 
fore."* 

Operational  uae* 
3<Ai  vacancy  statUttcs  would  have  the  fol- 
lowing operational  uses: 

(1)  Vacancy  data  would  disclose  unmet 
needs  for  workers  in  a  wide  range  of  occupa- 
tions, and  would  indicate  training  requlre- 
menta  in  such  programa  as  those  provided 
by  the  Economic  Oppwtunity  Act  and  the 
ICanpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
which  atatea  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
"ahaU  detennlne  the  akill  requlremenU  of 
the  economy  •  •  •."  • 

(2)  Job  vacancy  information,  collected  in 
the  pilot  studies,  has  l>een  used  for  establish- 
ing vocational  training  courses  for  both 
adulta  and  high  achool  studenta 

(8)  Vacancy  information  has  also  been 
used  in  counseling  workers  and  others  about 


'"Bmployment  and  Unemployment,"  re- 
port of  the  Subcommittee  on  Kconomlo 
Statlatica.  Janiury  1983,  p.  8. 

•  ICeasurlng  Bmployment  and  Unemploy- 
ment, President's  Committee  To  Appraise 
Employment  and  unemployment  Statistics. 
1983.  p.  38. 


*  Improved  Statistics  for  Economic  Growtli: 
A  Compendium  of  Views  and  Suggestions 
From  Individuals,  Organisations,  and  Statu- 
tics  Users,  materials  submitted  to  the  Sub- 
oouunlttee  on  Soononoic  Statistics,  1965. 

<  Improved  Statistics  for  Economic  Growth: 
Oonmxenta  by  Government  Agencies  on 
Views  Submitted  to  tbj  Subcommittee  on 
Boonomlo  Statisttcs.  March  1886.  p.  44. 

■  Arthur  M.  Boaa,  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Statistics.  May  17> 
1966. 

*  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
at  1083.  as  amended  ^43  U.S.C.  3571-3630). 
p.  8. 
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to  enter  the  Job  nuu-ket  aa  t  ]  their  opportu- 
nlUee. 

(4)  Vacancy  data  would  i^d  the  Employ- 
ment Service  in  matching  unemployed  and 
nnderwnployed  workers  witii  available  Job 
openings.  This  would  apply  both  to  {daoe- 
ments  within  areas  and  amoag  areas.  In  the 
later  Instance,  the  data  woul«  []ald  in  bringing 
tmployees  in  labor  surplus  awaa  into  contact 
with  employers  in  labor  ahoriage  areaa,  and 
vice  versa. 

(5)  Vacancy  statistics  havp  been  uaefiil  in 
helping  Employment  Service ,  staff  to  struc- 
ture their  contacta  with  alnployers  more 
effectively.  | 

(8)  Job  vacancy  informaton  can  l>e  used 
by  business  firms  to  get  a  pi<  sure  of  the  area 
In  which  they  are  recrultii  |  workers,  and 
thereby  develop  more  effectiv  tjrecruiting  p<d- 
Ides.  This  would  be  especiiilly  valuable  to 
firms  c<»i8idering  new  plant  locations. 

(7)  The  survey  of  Job  \|acanciee  might 
stimulate  firms  to  improve  their  efficiency 
through  more  conscious  man  piower  plsmning. 

(8)  Such  information  ooi^  be  of  equal 
value  to  labor  organisation  i  j  In  evaluating 
tike  demand  for  the  services  pf  their  mem- 
bers and  in  developing  polic  iss  for  training, 
■pprenticeship,  and  c<dlectlvi I  bargaining. 

(9)  Information  on  Job  optbings  is  essen- 
tial for  the  operation  of  aiti  program  de- 
signed to  assist  in  the  geof^phic  transfer 
cf  workers,  as  is  now  provided  pn  a  pilot  basis 
by  the  Manpower,  Developm  »ht,  and  lYaln- 
lagAet.  r 

(10)  In  addition,  such  inf  innatlon  would 
enable  more  effective  prograf^  to  deal  with 
plant  closures. 

Analytical  uae 
In  sddltion  to  their  contribution  to  on- 
going programs,  Job  vacancy  data,  when  used 
in  conjunction  with  inforittttion  on  em- 
ployment, unemployment,  labor  tiunover, 
■Bd  hours  of  work  per  week,  would  be  use- 
ful in  analyzing  c\irrent  eponomlc  sltiia- 
tlons  and  in  making  major  policy  decisions 
dealing  with  manpower  development,  unem- 
ployment,   labor    shortagee,  ^  ^nd    inflation. 


Vacancy  information   would  bave  the  fol- 
lowing analytical  usee:  \ 

(1)  Vacancy  data  could  l>e  usefvU  in  pre- 
dicting the  occupational  neede  of  the  Nation. 

(2)  Vacancy  statistics  cov^  serve  as  a 
leading  indicator  of  the  imel  of  general 
economic  activity.  ]  i 

(3)  Tbt  Commissitmer  of  ifbor  Statistics 
has  Indicated  that  vacancy  dhta  would  aid 
In  the  preparation  of  regular  reporta  to  the 
President  on  ciurent  manpower  shortages. 

(4)  Vacancy  data  would  Indicate  tight 
W»r  markets  and  thus  serve  as  a  signal  at 
imminent  wage  increases. 

(6)  Information  on  Job  vjacancies  would 
te  an  IndlcaUon  of  the  abUiU  of  the  econ- 
omy to  undergo  the  streesf^of  stnittural 
engage;  for  example,  rapid  daftenae  buildups. 
«  Uyoffs  in  employment  atemmlng  from 
»hlfu  in  demand  or  technological  develop- 

(«)  Vacancy  data  and  titecds  in  these 
oata  by  occupaUon,  industry,  nid  area  would 
te  helpful  in  determining  Itoe  extent  to 
TOteh  aggregate  demand  couii  be  increased 
without  wage  and  price  infialion.  However. 
n  seems  unlikely  that  sucn  Information 
<wuld  Identify  the  causes  whidi  led  to  a  given 
•wck  of  unemployment.  f  ] 

,  "  ••  Impossible  to  foretell  aOl  of  the  ana- 
Jjuc^uses  of  the  vacancy  d^ta  since  they 
■lu  be  used  extensively  in  rfaaearch.  Aa  in 
2?r  kI*^*'*''  "  1»  to  be  ezp£ted  that  tber« 
^-^  discussion  and  argimjelnt  as  to  what 
«o«tltutes  "proper"  use  of  toe  data. 
•••  wiOT  aruDT  FiNDiMaa  a>i»  conclttsions 
The  subconunittee  reviewed  the  findings  of 
f  Jli??.^  *•'  !**<**  studies  tol  determine  the 
"WbiUty.  progress,  and  pri^lems  in  the 
"g»*r»U«!tionof  jobvac*i4ydata.  Prom 
/•"to  the  present,  the  Depai  Itoent  of  Labor 
»M  oeen  engaged  in  pUot  stw  ^  es  of  18  major 


labor  areaa  involving  about  one-quarter  of 
the  national  labor  foroe.>  In  addition  to  upe- 
olaUata  tram  the  Labor  Department,  the  aub- 
ootnmlttee  heard  a  r^jiort  on  a  pUot  study  at 
the  Bochestar,  N.T.,  area,  conducted  by  the 
Katlonal  Industrial  Conferenoe  Board.  T^e 
findings  of  theee  studies  are  that  a  program 
of  Job  vacancy  collection  is  feasible:  the  co- 
operation of  employers  exceUent;  and  the 
technical  problems  of  vacancy  definition  and 
sampling  can  be  ooped  with  effecttvely. 

Aftw  considering  vailoua  altematlvee,  the 
Department  of  Labor  used  the  following  defi- 
nition of  "job  vacancy"  in  the  questionnaire 
aent  to  employers: 

"A  current  Job  vacancy  is  an  existing  em- 
ployment opportunity  in  yoinr  eetablishment 
for  some  worker  from  outeide  your  firm  (i.e.. 
a  "new"  worker — not  a  company  employee) 
for  a  job  that  is  unoccupied  and  immediately 
available  for  occupancy  by  a  "new"  worker 
for  whom  your  firm  Is  actively  aearching  or 
recrtatlng."s 

Among  the  findings  and  concluaions  of  the 
pilpt  studies  are  the  foUowing: 

(1)  Approximately  four  out  of  every  five 
employers  cooperated  by  providing  informa- 
tion on  job  vacancies. 

(2)  More  than  one-half  of  all  reported 
vacancies  bad  been  imfilled  for  at  least  1 
month  prior  to  enumeration  and  were  there- 
fore considered  "hard  to  fill." 

(3)  In  the  areaa  where  wage  information 
was  gathered,  the  wages  for  the  job  openings 
were  equal  or  above  the  customary  atarting 
wage  for  the  occupation  and  area.  Standard 
at  higher  wages  were  associated  with  80  to  85 
percent  of  the  reported  vacanclea. 

(4)  The  demand  for  workers  in  certain  oc- 
cupations was  general  among  all  geographi- 
cat  areas,  while  in  other  occupations  it  was 
concentrated  in  specific  areas.  Highly 
trained  persons,  clerical  and  sales  workers, 
some  types  of  service  workers,  and  particu- 
larly niurses  were  generally  in  short  supply. 

(5)  Later  checking  by  personal  interview 
Indicated  that  there  was  a  tendency  for  em- 
ployers to  \mderstate  vacancies  by  alK>ut  13 
percent— a  magmtude  consid««d  not  uiu-ea- 
sonable.  The  sampling  vartabllity  waa  not 
large,  either.  In  the  AprU  1965  survey, 
chances  were  95  percent  that  the  estimates 
attained  by  sampling  would  differ  by  leas  than 
8.4  percent  of  the  resulta  obtained  by  com- 
plete enumeration. 

(6)  The  quaUty  check  of  the  surveys  also 
found  that  the  concepta,  definitions,  in- 
structions, and  schedules  were  satisfactory, 
effective,  and  generally  understood  by  the 
respondento. 

m.  paoBUHu 

As  is  the  case  with  almoet  all  statistics, 
the  publication  of  Job  vacancy  data  could 
lead  to  the  posalble  misinterpretation  and 
misuse  of  the  information.  This  oould  arise 
if  some  users  of  the  data  subtracted  the 
number  of  vacancies  from  the  number  of 
unemployed  and  attached  an  overly  aimpll- 
fied  meaning  to  the  resulta.  Estimates  ot 
vacancies  can  be  compared  to  unemployment 
figures  only  with  extreme  caution.  The  char- 
acteristics of  the  \men4>loyed  workers  may 
differ  from  employera'  needa,  and  vacancy 
statistics  teU  Uttle  about  Job  pay,  fringe 
benefita,  or  working  conditions.  In  addition, 
the  reltabillty  smd  meaning  of  the  vacancy 
atatlstics  are  much  less  precise  than  the 
\uiemployment  statistics. 

Most  of  the  fear  concerning  the  posalble 
misuse  of  the  data  is  associated  with  Ita 


<  The  following  areas  were  included  in  the 
pilot  studies: 

Baltimore,  Birmingham,  Charleston,  B.C., 
Charleston.  W.  Va.,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Loa 
Angeles,  Miami,  MUwaukee,  Mlnneapolls-8t. 
Paul,  New  Orleans.  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  Providence,  and  Richmond. 

*  Arthur  M.  Roas,  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Eoonomlo  Statistics,  May  17. 
1988. 


analytical  uses.  Although  opinions  differ  aa 
to  the  theoretical  or  analytical  uaefulneaa  m 
the  data,  there  is  general  agreement  concern- 
ing the  potential  operational  uaes  of  the  data. 

Opinions  alao  differ  aa  to  the  type  and 
amount  of  Information  that  ahould  be  col- 
lected on  the  job  openings.  For  ezunple. 
should  information  on  the  m>wtmii»»i 
amounta  of  experience  and  education  lie 
required?  Should  information  be  collected 
on  vacancies  ttiat  wlU  become  avaUable  in 
the  future,  though  in  a  separata  category 
from  vacancies  immedtately  available? 

Identification  of  occupations  la  another 
major  problem  of  the  Job  vacancy  program. 
Employers  and  employees  are  often  unfa- 
mlUar  with  the  official  deflniUons  as  found 
in  the  "Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titlee." 
Tliere  is  a  continuing  need  to  make  the  sys- 
tem of  occupational  olasslfications  more  in 
accordance  with  skill  and  training  requlre- 
menta,  hiring,  and  promoUonal  procedures. 

Many  job  marketa  are  highly  specific  with 
respect  to  job  requiremente,  hiring,  and  pro- 
motional procedures.  In  some  Industries  and 
occupaUons,  promotions  tend  to  be  internal 
to  the  firm.  Vacancy  data,  therefore,  would 
not  provide  a  complete  picture  of  the  chang- 
ing content  of  jobe  and  of  employers'  actual 
hiring  practioea. 

ZV.   COSTS   AND   ALISSNATIVSa 

The  precise  cost  of  a  reasonably  satisfac- 
tory job  vacancy  program  was  not  known  by 
the  witnesses.  Rough  eetimatee  were  be- 
tween $5  and  $8  million.  The  Department 
of  Labor  has  requested  $3.5  mUUon  to  ex- 
pand the  ccdiection  to  a  quarterly  basla  for 
approximately  80  majw  labor  areaa. 

Theee  ooat  eetimatee  can  perbi^is  be  put 
into  perspective  by  calling  attention  to  the 
magnitude  of  some  of  the  potential  benefita 
of  the  job  vacancy  data.  If  the  83.6  million 
program  led  to  allgbtly  more  efficient  use  of 
the  several  billions  of  dollars  appropriated 
to  manpower  development,  the  investment 
for  data  would  pay  handsomely.'  If  it  en- 
abled unemployed  or  underemployed  workers 
to  find  productive  Jobe,  the  mveetment  would 
pay  a  private  dividend  to  the  Individuals;  it 
would  pay  a  public  dividend  In  the  form  at 
additional  tax  dollars  and  lower  welfare  pay- 
men  ta;  and  it  would  pay  dividends  in  terms 
of  greater  real  national  output.  Job  vacancy 
information,  along  with  maiqwwer  retrain- 
ing, can  help  to  break  the  bonds  of  isolation 
afflicting  low  income  peraons  in  urban  ghet- 
tos, areas  of  chronic  high  unemployment, 
and  subsistence  agriculture. 

In  view  of  the  proUems  and  coat  of  a 
regular,  large  survey  of  vaoandea,  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  avaUabUlty  of  alterna- 
tive approachee.  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  partial  indicators  ot  Job  vaoaneies  which 
include  Job  listings  at  the  Bmployment  Serv- 
ice, the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board's  "Index  of  Help  Wanted  Advertising,'' 
"Display  Ads  for  Executive  Positions"  (pub- 
lished in  Executrend) .  and  numerous  profes- 
sional media. 

The  pilot  studies  indicated  that  about  80 
percent  of  job  vacancies  were  listed  at  the 
Employment  Service.  The  Bmployment 
Service  task  force  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
have  indicated  the  great  need  to  strengthen 
the  Employment  Service  and  private  em- 
ployment agencies  in  order  to  f  acUitato  the 
matehing  of  opportunities  and  workers.  Par- 
ticularly, the  present  system  ot  Intwarea 
placement  la  alow  and  ineffective. 

Clearly,  the  job  vacancy  program  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  effective  private  employment  agen- 
cies and  a  strengthened  pubUc  employment 
service;  and  it  is  no  substitute  tor  more  long- 
range  projections  of  manpower ,  needs.  In 
general,  the  vacancy  ^pragma  would  comple- 
ment other  manpower  programs.  Perhaps  it 
wcmld  displace  the  present  area  sklU  surveys 
which  attempt  to  guide  area  planning  and 
manpower  retraining  programs. 

Witnesses  indicated  that  Job  listings  at  the 
Bmployment  Service  and   the  MICB  Index 
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)  not  adaqiuto  ralMtttatM  for  tba  masmf 
1  o(  Job  vaoHMf  ctetMlM.  Job 
it««  for  abevt  SO  p«Mn«  of  sU 
tiM  otaat  o(  UBttDff 
wlMl  sobatuittaUy  tram  mtm  to  ana.  The 
"UMUK  oC  Bitp  Waatad  Adrvttalag"  doM  not 
liava  tall  oovanca  at  oeeupatUna  and  anaa, 
aad  titan  la  aoma  ovarlappiac  oC  adi 
manlB  for  tha  aaaa  poaMaa  in  ni 
nampapm.  Tbaaa  tndloaton  o(  Job 
Ix^  do  no*  pwfona  tba  taak  enyUlonad  for 
tba  vaaanej  atatlattoa. 

▼.  aaoommnMnoifS 

Tha  auboommlttaa  la  gnttflad  by  tba  prog- 
naa  mada  In  dareloplnf  tba  eonoapta  and 
prooaduna  for  tha  ragular  cOUactlop  U  Job 
Taoanoy  data.  It  to  an  aiampla  of  naaaroh 
napoodlng  to  a  practical  naad.  In  addition 
to  tba  axtanaiTa  work  eonnactad  intb  tha 
pUot  atudlaa.  apaclaUata  from  Boremmant. 
tba  unlTanltlea,  pvlTata  roaaarcb  Instttutlona, 
aad  orguilaad  labor  bara  oontrlbntad  by  way 
oC  a  oonfaranoa  on  Tha  ICoaaoranMnt  and 
Intarpntatlon  of  Job  Vacanetaa  >  hald  by  tha 
national  Buraau  of  Boonomlc  Baaaaroh,  with 
aoKMVt  ftom  tha  Ofllce  of  Manpower.  Auto- 
mation, and  Training.  Additional  r—aarch 
on  ICaaamlng  Job  Vacandaa  haa  baan  oora- 
platad  by  tba  Itatlonal  Indnatrlal  Oonf  aranca 
Board.'  on  a  grant  from  the  Ford  l*oanda- 
tlon. 

Aftv  canful  rertaw  and  ooniMaratlon.  tba 
auboommlttaa  raoommanda  that  the  program 
at  ragular  ooUaetlon  of  racancy  data  proceed 
aa  n^tdly  aa  poaalble.  and  pvtleularly  that 
It  be  aspaaded  to  the  M  aujor  Ubor  anaa  aa 
raaomoMndad  t^  the  Xiabor  Department, 
aignlfleant  prograaa  baa  been  made  on  the 
dlfllcult  pniblama  of  deOnltlom  and  proce- 
dure, altbough  tbara  wUl  undoubtedly  be 
continuing  clartflcatlon  and  Improremant  aa 
aqMTlenae  la  gained.  It  U  time  to  expand 
the  program  furthv. 

tt  la  diaenlt  to  eonoalTe  of  a  men  obTloua 
way  to  Iminova  the  amount  of  uaaful  Infor- 
mation avaUable  to  workva  and  amployera  in 
tba  labor  market.  Such  Information  would 
nd  greater  equality  of 
I  opportunity.  In  addition.  It  would 
teed  the  aaeda  of  the  Natlonl 
derelopment 


Time  being  no  objection,  the  edttMial 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbco«b, 
MfbDowi: 

[ASOB  PaxbDovgLAB 


UFB  RXPORIB  WHAT  PAUL  DOUG- 
LAS LKARNED 

ICr.  PROXliaRB.  Mr.  Preeldent.  no 
Senator  can  aunwa  the  aenlor  Senator 
from  nUnote  (Mr.  DoxroLAal  In  wladom 
or  IB  demonstrated  devotion  to  tbla 
eoontiT. 

At  a  ttane  when  ■peeches,  especially 
oommenoement  speechee  are  ao  fre- 
«MDt]y  loMled  with  platttudea,  ttw  re- 
markabio  Senator  tram  nUnola  haa  gtren 
a  ft'mh  and  tnaplrtng  Inalght  from  hla 
unusually  full  and  produetlTe  Ufe  In  a 
oommenoement  address  recently  de> 
Uvered  at  Amherst  College. 

life  magaslne  was  so  Impressed  by 
this  Douglas  address  that  they  wrote  an 
editorial  quoting  from  that  speech  as  the 
lessons  from  Pattl  Douolas*  life. 

I  ask  iin»nlmo»s  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Racou  at  this 
point. 


>Tha  Maaaurtmant  aad  Xntarpretatlon  at 
isib  Vaoanelaa.  National  Bureau  of  Bormwnlo 
lUaaswib  (Vaw  York:  OolumbU  tTfilwatty 
Vraaa).19M. 

•  Jbba  a  Uyara  aad  DanM  OrMmar.  llaaa- 
wlag  Job  Tawinfilaa    A  Baport  on  a  reartbll 
Ity  Study  In  the  Bnohartar  (K.T.>  Axaa.  Ila^ 
tiaaal  laduatrial  Oonfaranoa  Board    (Mew 
Totk).lMt. 


WWAT 

The  196S  eommeneemcnt  eeaaon  flnda  tba 
number  of  dlaUngnlahed.  mlddla  aged 
rr**ng  contact  with  the  young — 
no  doubt  mcatly  In  vain.  But  among  all  tba 
forgattoble  ramaika  tbare  an  acme  avloua 
attempta  to  eonvey  a  modicum  of  wladom 
firam  one  genantloa  to  another.  And  If  any 
Amarlean  to  entitled  to  make  that  baale,  dd- 
faahloned  kind  of  eommencement  addreee.  It 
to  Senator  Patn.  Douolab  of  lUlncrta.  At  74. 
be  can  look  back  on  a  kmg  career  aa  a  public 
it,  aa  a  distlngutobad  aoonomtot  and 
Br,  aad  aa  a  aoldlcr.  Be  waa  80  whan 
he  Jouied  tba  Ifarlnea  aa  a  private:  he 
emerged,  badly  wounded  at  Okinawa,  aa  a 
tteutenant  colonel.  "What  do  you  think  Ufa 
and  btotory  have  really  tai^t  yont"  aaked 
Domnjka  of  hlmaelf  befon  the  Amberat  dam, 
aotne  ao  of  wtaoee  mambew  later  walked  out 
on  Secretary  lUNamars  (are  p.  40).  "An 
than  any  hinta  whldi  you  can  offor  ua  on  the 
conduct  of  Itf  er*  The  leaaona  of  Pam.  Dovo- 
L*8'  Ufe  an  theee: 

"mat  what  to  moat  needed  in  the  world 
to  lore — or  energiaed  good  wUl— which.  If 
given  a  chanoe  and  practiced  with  devotion, 
can  In  moat  caaea  malt  antagontama  within 
a  democratio  aoctety  and  reconcile  oppoeltee. 
"That  truth  baa  at  once  a  compulsive  and 
healing  power.  We  ahould  not  be  afraid  of 
truth,  for  If  recognlaert  and  acted  upon  it  to 
the  rock  upon  which  we  can  baae  our  Individ- 
ual and  coDeottve  llvee. 

**niat  In  tta  larger  aapecta  truth  to  not 
■Imple  but  subtle.  Frequently,  It  requlree  a 
long  prooem  of  diaoovery  both  by  the  prob- 
Inga  of  reaeardl  and  the  alftlng  Induced  by 
dialogue. 

"That  In  dealing  with  the  wlnda  of  doc- 
trine. In  the  wcrda  of  Jeffenon,  "We  should 
not  be  afraid  to  tolerate  error  aa  long  aa 
reason  be  left  free  to  combat  It.' 

"That  whan  aggreaalon  etalka  either  a  com- 
munity or  tba  world,  reetotance  to  It  to  both 
naceeeary  and  noble,  teat  It  become  all-per- 
vaalve.  And  It  to  well  that  It  should  be 
checked  In  Ite  early  days  befon  It  can  ae- 
qulra  tha  cumulative  momentum  of  succees. 
"That  human  courage  In  defense  of  an 
Ideal  to  an  ultimate  virtue  which  we  should 
not  permit  the  ptemnree  of  conformity  to 
<t«Tn»iit*>i  The  nation  which  mlnlmlaee 
courage  to  on  the  road  to  deatructlon. 

"That  the  Athenians  did  well  to  make 
the  owl  and  the  oUve  tree  their  symboto  to 
denote  wisdom  and  peace.  But  freedom 
tempered  with  love  to  the  only  atmoaphere 
bi  whldi  true  wladom  and  peace  can  flourtoh. 
And  to  pieeMTB  and  maintain  aU  thaae  vlr- 
tnea,  a  Strang  admlztun  ot.Spartan  courage 
to  needed.  T^ieimopylaa  waa  neceasary  that 
Socratae  might  praettoe  hte  dialectic.** 


continues  Its  military  operations  In  Viet- 
nam. As  I  obeenred  yesterday  In  oom- 
menttng  on  ttils  report,  when  I  was  at 
Oeneva  a  month  ago  BusslA  made  It  Quite 
dMur  that  it  did  not  ocmslder  Vietnam  an  ' 
insuperable  obstacle  to  a  midear  dis- 
armament undnstanding.  If  In  fact  the 
Russians  had  adopted  the  line  attributed 
to  them  In  the  report.  It  would  have  been 
a  most  unfortunate  change  of  mind. 

It  now  appears  on  the  basis  of  infor- 
matlon  supcdied  tqr  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  suppcft- 
ed  by  reports  printed  in  this  morning's 
New  Yoik  Times  and  Wudilngton  Post, 
that  deq>tte  their  stronger  language  ttw 
Russians  have  not  in  fact  altered  their 
position,  and  are  not  insisting  upon  the 
removal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam  ss 
a  precondition  to  a  treaty.  The  princi- 
pal obstacle  to  a  treaty  to  halt  the  qmead 
of  nuclear  wei^xms  conUnues  to  be  wtiat 
It  has  been  all  along— this  country^ 
diortsighted  insistence  on  keeping  open 
the  option  of  cutting  West  Oermany  in 
on  some  nuclear  sharing  arrangement. 
If  the  State  Department  will  permit  our 
negotiators  in  Geneva  to  agree  with  tbe 
Russians  to  keep  the  West  German  linger 
off  the  nuclear  trigger.  I  am  convinced 
that  a  treaty  to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear 
wemxms  remains  a  live  possibility,  and 
an  Immediate  one.  too. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
wire  service  story  dated  June  14,  1M6, 
which  was  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Liquirer  this  morning  under  the  head- 
line. "Accord  on  Arms  Barred  by  Soviet 
Ovor  Vietnam."  Ibis  is  the  erroneous 
report  which  I  was  given  yesterday.  The 
correct  version  is  reported  in  a  story  In 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  under 
the  headline.  "Russian  Blasts  United 
States,  at  Reopened  l^dks  on  Disarma- 
ment." and  in  this  morning's  New  7o^ 
Times  under  the  headlinft.  "Arms  Parley 
Resumes  in  Geneva."  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Rccokb  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objectlan.  the  artidei 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rioou. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Waahington  (DX7.)  Post, 
June  16.  1960] 


U.S.  INVOLVEMSNT  IN  VIETNAM  NOT 
AN  INSUPKRABU  OBSTACLB  TO 
DIBARICAMEMT  AGREEMENTS. 

SAY  RUSSIANS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  U  graU- 
fjdng  to  learn  that  despite  the  strong 
words  used  by  AmbcMsador  Roshchin  at 
Geneva  yesterday,  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  view  the  Involvemait  of  the  Uhlted 
States  in  Vietnam  as  an  insuj>erahle  ob- 
stacle to  the  successful  negotiation  of 
aims  oootrol  and  disarmament  agree- 
ments. 

An  erroneous  report  carried  on  the 
wires  yesterday  indicated  that  Ambassa- 
dor Roshchin  had  said  that  there  can  be 
no  treaty  to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear 
ftpons  as  long  as  the  United  States 


RuaaiAir  BLaan  ITHfRB  Btatbb  at 
Tauca  om  Pw*nfiif»MT 

Soviet  delegate  Alezel  A.  BoahcMn  made  % 
virulent  attack  on  V&.  policy  In  Vietnam  tt 
the  reopening  of  the  17-nation  disarmament 
conference  In  Oeneva  yeeterday. 

UJB.  n<nc«%ls  In  Oeneva  and  Wasbtngton 
denied  that  Boehchln  made  a  UjS.  troop  wltb- 
dnwal  tram  Vietnam  a  condition  for  any 
progreea  on  dtoarmament.  United  Press  Xa* 
tematlonal  and  Asaoclated  Prem  interpreted 
Boabaim^  remarics  aa  making  a  I7.S.  with- 
drawal a  prerequtolte  for  new  agreements  » 
Btop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  otbtr 
illmi  iiisiiieiil  goato. 

The  dtoarmament  talka  an  held  In  dosed 
eeeelon.  Ilewanen  an  given  <mly  summarMS 
of  the  epeeebee. 

Boabcbln'B  speech  waa  Immedtottfyse- 
aounoed  by  UJB.  dtfegate  William  C.  Fwtir 
aa  a  deeply  regrettable  propagandabtosfc 
Sosna  uliasnias  wen  peaatmlatle  about  tae 
nhsnf^is  at  j*  i  ureaa  on  dtoarmament  wbsa 
tha  Sovlato  took  aueh  a  strong  ^yo»  at  tb* 
flrat  sasalon  after  a  aU-week  recesa. 

Boahchin  blamad  laok  of  progress  la  tv 
Oenava  talks  on  tba  UJB.  "aggreaslve  war 
In  Veitnam,  "contlnuoua  provocations  sgalsst 
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Cuba,"  the  project  of  shaijl^g  nuclear  weap- 
ons with  West  Oermany,  |Lt>d  other  actions. 
He  accused  Washington  bC  fomenting  the 
arms  race  and  trying  to  Sabotage  an  agree- 
ment to  stop  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sions. 

Before  Roehchln  apoke  i  Poeter  said  the 
time  bad  come  for  East  ami  Weet  to  recon- 
cile their  differences  and  rvalrlee  and  work 
together  for  nuclear  dlsars^iiment.  He  added 
that  preoccupation  with  ptiort-term  objec- 
tives only  Impeded  agreenif  nt  of  a  non-pro- 
Uferstlon  treaty. 

He  warned  that  If  the  jc|pread  of  nuclear 
weapons  was  not  halted  there  would  be  per- 
hsps  10  new  nuclear  pow^  in  the  world  in 
10  to  30  years. 

Poeter  said  the  United  $|tatee  regarded  aa 
positive  remarks  by  Roshchin,  when  the  con- 
lerence  adjourned  last  mo^th,  that  its  work 
bad  not  been  completely  useless. 

The  United  Stetes  also  shared  hopes  ex- 
pressed then  by  Boehchln  that  new  steps 
oould  be  taken  to  break  the  deadlock  In 
negotiations  on  a  nonpi^iferatlon  treaty, 
Foster  added.  1 1 

Negotiations  on  a  nonproiiferation  treaty 
are  deadlocked  over  NATO  nuclear  sharing. 
The  Bussiana  refxise  to  accept  a  UJS.  draft 
treaty  because  they  say  tt'  leaves  the  door 
open  for  NATO  to  give  We»t  Oermany  access 
to  nuclear  weapona. 

The  West  denlee  thto  abd  says  it  cannot 
subscribe  to  rival  Soviet  pr^Kosals  that  would 
weaken  or  undermine  NApfo  defensive  col- 
UboraUon. 


(Prom  the  NeV  York  Tlmfek,  June  16,  19661 
Axits  Pakist  Rxsumm  dt  Oknxva 

OnnvA,  June  14. — The  Tljnlted  Stetes  and 
the  Soviet  Union  agreed  bb  the  immediate 
goals  when  the  disarmam«bt  conference  re- 
sumed today  after  a  flve-\^eek  recess.  How- 
ever, the  two  powers  were  in  complete  dta- 
agreement  on  how  to  reaoh  them.  The  re- 
sumption waa  marred  by  a  sharply-worded 
Soviet  attack  on  Washington's  policies  in 
Vietnam  and  on  West  Oerttany's  alleged  de- 
sire for  nuclear  weapons.  It  brought  an 
equally  sharp  retort  from  the  United  States. 
WllUam  C.  Poeter  of  the  United  Stetes  and 
Alesel  A  Roehchln  of  the  Soviet  Union  both 
gave  priority  to  extending  the  present  ban 
on  nuclear  tests  in  the  atttitosphere.  In  space 
and  under  water  to  ludernound  ezploelons. 
Ihey  alM  called  for  a  treaty  "oon  to  prevent 
toe  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Mr.  Axter. 
head  of  the  United  8tetee]*rms  Control  and 
"Mannament  Agency,  said  |at  the  17-natlon 
conference,  which  b<^gan  id  Idarch,  1963,  that 
Washington  remained  "statk>gly  committed" 
to  a  ban  on  underground  nuclear  explosions. 

■"»•  United  Stetes  delefkte  acknowledged 
teat  science  had  made  "suMtantUl  progress" 
mdeveloplng  ways  to  detect  such  exploaiona 
n«n  a  distance.  He  add^,  however,  that 
nard  evidence  still  points  to  the  need  for 
w-slte  inspection  to  verify  a  comprehenaive 
•est  ban."  T  | 

This  was  dtoputed  by  lb.  Roehchln.    He 

seierted  that  the   United!  Stetes  advanced 

roundlesa  demands"  for  International  in- 

;^Uon  in  order,  by  prevetiting  an  accord, 

w  have  a  free  hand  for  carrying  on  dan- 

fwous  experimenta  with  liuclear  weapons" 

When  calling  for  a  treakjr  to  prevent  the 
^tttA  of  nuclear  weapons.  feCr.  Poeter  alluded 
wJr^  ^''**  Union's  preoccupation  with 
west  Germany.  He  urged  that  the  tosue  not 
te  confused  by  becoming  "  obsessed  with  any 
one  country."  |  ' 

■nie  altemaUve  to  a  treaty  "to  not  a  world 
^^S'i,"  *'~  "***  nuclsfr-weapon  stetee 
^^L  /•  y"""'  ""*  '»<»»«'  a  »«W  with 
\nr^  *^  ''**  nuclearJi^pon  stetes  In 
>0  to  30  years,"  the  United  teatie  ofllctoleald. 

toT^n^!!*^  ***  **"  »  '^*y  «»»«  would 
•teve  open  the  poaalbUlty  , « ;  aattofylng  Weat 


Oerman  ambltlona  through  an  allied  nuclear- 
sharing  arrangement.  He  aald  that  deeln 
was  blocking  In  accord. 

The  Sovtot  delegate,  vrho  followed  Mr.  P^m- 
ter,  began  bto  speech  by  aocualng  the  United 
Stetee  of  having  Increased  world  tension 
during  the  conferenoe's  recess  by  building 
up  ite  forces  In  South  Vietnam. 

"Continuous  provocations"  agalnat  Cuba  by 
Washington  "also  arouse  eerloua  ooncem," 
he  said.  » 

Mr.  Poster  repUed  by  rebuking  the  Soviet 
delegate  for  beginning  the  new  round  of 
talks  with  a  "propaganda  blast."  The  Soviet 
Union,  he  said,  would  make  a  more  useful 
contribution  to  negotiate. 

Today'a  chairman,  Antonio  Oomez  Robledo 
of  Mexico,  warned  that  U  the  conference 
had  no  progress  to  report  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Oeneral  Assembly  seeslon  opening  in 
September  another  forum  tar  negotiating 
arms-control  quejBtlons  might  be  sought. 

iProm  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquhrer, 

June  16,  1906] 
Accoao  ON  Aaits  BAxaxo  bt  Sovmr  Ovca 

VntTMAK^ 

OsmvA,  June  14.— A  virulent  Soviet 
attack  of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  marked  the 
reBun4>tlon  of  the  17-natlon  disarmament 
talka  hen  Tueeday.  'The  tirade  broke  a  tadt 
understanding  that  Vietnam  ahould  not  be 
allowed  to  dtoturb  the  Oeneva  negotiations. 

Soviet  chtof  delegate  Alexel  A.  Roschin  said 
at  the  meeting  there  can  be  no  treaty  to  stop 
a  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  as  long  as  the 
United  States  continues  ite  miUtary  opera- 
tions in  Vietnam.  Such  a  treaty  to  the  main 
issue  before  the  conference. 

PKOPAOANOA  BLAST 

Roechln's  speech — one  of  the  most  bitter 
yet  deUvered  in  the  4-year-old  conference — 
was  immediately  denounced  by  U.S.  chief 
negotiator  William  O.  Poeter  aa  a  deeply  re- 
grettable propaganda  blaat. 

Roschin  accuaed  the  United  Stetee  of  du- 
plicity in  sending  laan  troops  to  Vietnam 
for  what  h^  called  a  merciless  campaign 
against  peace  in  Oeneva.  He  said  Washing- 
ton thus  increased  the  arms  race  and  to  re- 
sponsible for  proapecto  of  no  progress  In 
Oeneva. 

Roechln's  predecessor,  Sen^yon  K.  Tsarap- 
kin,  had  assured  the  conference  earlier  thto 
year  that  the  Vietnam  conflict,  though  re- 
grettable from  hto  govemmenfa  point  of 
view,  ahould  not  be  allowed  to  dtoturb  the 
negotiations  In  Oeneva.  Tsarapkln  haa 
aince  been  appointed  Ambassador  to  West 
Oermany. 

"ONVOBTUirATB  CHANOX" 

Roechln's  statement  led  Senator  JoexPH  8. 
Cijuuc,  Democrat,  of  Peimsylvanla,  who  re- 
cently returned  frtan  Oeneva.  to  say  In 
Waahington:  "I  think  thto  Russian  position 
npreeente  a  moet  unfortunate  change  of 
mind.  When  I  was  at  Oeneva  a  month  ago, 
Ruasia  made  it  qxUte  clear  that  it  did  not 
oonaider  Vietnam  an  Insuperable  obstacle 
to  a  nuclear  dlaarmament  understanding." 

Virhen  Roecbln  took  over  mcHe  than  3 
montha  ago  critical  remaiiu  about  the  U.S. 
role  In  Vietnam  began  cropping  up  in  hto 
stetemente  and  thoae  of  the  delegates  from 
BiUgarto,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland  and  Ru- 
mania hen. 

But  theee  asldee,  though  aometlmea  sting- 
ing, wen  abort  and  mild  compared  to  the 
Soviet  delegate'a  long  and  bitter  atetement 
Tueeday.  Weetem  delegatton  offidato  aald  It 
aoxmded  like  a  oonoentnted  recapltulattam 
of  every  main  crttlclam  the  Soviet  Union  haa 
voiced  against  Waahington  during  the  past 
6  montha. 

8ABOTAOB  CHAaOXP 

Roecbln  attacked  the  United  Stetee  over 
Vietnam,  the  project  of  Atlantic  nuclear 
weapona  aharlng  with  Wast  Oennany.  ac- 


cuaed Washington  of  fomenting  the  arms 
race  and  trying  to  aabotage  an  agreement  to 
atop  underground  nuclear  exploaiona. 

He  alao  denounced  what  he  called  the 
"contlnuoua  mUltary  provocatlona  against 
the  Republic  of  Cuba"  around  the  Ouan- 
tanamo  mUltary  baae,  a  subject  frequently 
ratoed  by  Oommuntot  speakers  In  the  currenS 
'  conference  hen. 


International  labor  i 


OUR  AMBASSADOR  TO  JAPAN. 
EDWIN  O.  RELSCHAUER 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  every- 
one  knows,  the  United  States  has  over 
100  Ambassadors  wording  in  the  various 
capitals  of  the  world.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  no  two  of  these  Ambassadors 
are  exactly  alike,  either  in  qualifications 
or  in  the  maimer  in  which  they  iterate. 
Some  are  excellent.  Some  are  very  good. 
Some  are  good.  Some  are  fair.  Occa- 
sionally, one  gets  us  into  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  at- 
tempt to  classify  US.  Ambassadors  in 
other  countries,  but  I  do  wish  to  point 
out  that  one  of  the  highest  grade  Am- 
bassadors we  have  in  any  coimtry  is  our 
Ambassador  to  Japan,  Edwin  O.  Reisch- 
auer. 

Ambassador  Reischauer  has  done  a  k- 
markable  Job  in  Japan.  He  has  upheld 
the  posiUon  of  the  United  States  aldy 
and  satisfactorily.  He  commands  the 
respect  of  the  Japanese  people  as  well 
as  the  J{4>ane8e  Government,  and  he  has 
the  respect  of  all  Americans  who  know 
him. 

I  have  been  disturbed  lately  to  hear 
rumors  that  Mr.  Reischauer  might  be 
replaced. 

Some  of  these  rumors  state  that  he 
wants  to  come  home.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  true.  Other  rumon 
state  that  someone  wants  him  to  come 
home  and  get  out  of  Japan  so  that  his 
place  can  be  taken  by  someone  else. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  most  earnestly 
hope  that  Ambassador  Reischauer  does 
not  want  to  come  home  and  that  no  one 
is  going  to  insist  that  he  does  oome  home, 
because  if  he  should  give  up  that  post 
for  any  reason  whatsoever,  it  would  b3 
an  almost  Irreparable  loss  to  the  United 
States  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  which  was  published  in  the  Bos- 
ton Sunday  Globe  of  June  12,  1988.  en- 
titled "Our  Man  in  Tokyo— Reischauer 
Doing  Superb  Job."  It  is  an  excellent 
article  and  I  agree  with  the  expressions 
which  it  carries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 
as  follows: 

OuB  Mam  or  ToktO— RBacHAUia  Draito 
SuPOB  Job 
(By  Richard  Halloran) 
Tokyo. — ^In  the  history  of  Amertca'a  re- 
totlons  with  Japan,  the  namee  of  four  famous 
Americana  spring  immedtottiy  to  mind — the 
hau^ty  Oommodon  Matthew  Oalbralth 
Perry,  vrhoee  black  warahlpe  In  1864  ended 
Japan's  tooUtton;  the  pemverlng  Town- 
send  Harrto,  first  oonaul  general  In  Japan; 
the  ccmolllatMT  Joaeph  Clark  Orew.  am- 
baasador  to  TOkjo  In  the  ten  turbulent  yean 
befon  Pearl  Harbor;  and  the  bnperloua  Oen. 
Douglaa  MaoArtbur,  pro-consul  of  the  poet- 
war  occupation. 
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«lu>  NMBtly  oomiriatod  Ay 
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In  his  tsnurs,  Bstsehaosr  has  repaliad 
what  ha  eallad  AmwlMli  "btttum.  dlalocus 
mth  Japan."  a  liisaXcion  In  eonimonlaatlon 
In  tha  lata  l»W»  that  oulmlnatad  In  tba 
antl-Amartoan  rtota  and  canoallatlon  o< 
Baanhowif'a  vtalt  In  MM. 
that.  RalaabaxMr  baa  baao  Instra- 
In  !■■— ilin  Jiapon'a  alllaaos  wttb 
,  daipita  strong  euxrants  pusblnc  tha 
too  oountrlss  apart. 

BS  has  halpad  aaaa  tha  Japanase  out  of 
tha  tatRvpaetlTa  Isolation  In  which  th«y 
wrappad  thsmisiTss  after  tha  war.  And  he 
haa  DOdfad  them  toward  stahla  opnatton  of 
tha  demoaratlo  poUtteal  mechanism. 

The  ambassador,  of  ooorse,  has  not  wortced 
nilraotis.  In  hia  own  words,  thsta'S  a  lone, 
long  way  to  go"  In  dereU^ilng  a  genuine 
dialogue.  "TTnderstandlng."  he  saya.  "is  not 
an  sssy  thing." 

Moreover,  Japan  la  stIU  a  rehwtant  ally 
off  Amsrlea  and  tta  emergence  as  a  reapon- 
rihla  powar  In  AsU  U  only  tentatlra.  Nor 
haa  the  democratic  mechanism  been  pot  to 
the  teUlag  test  of  an  ordariy  transfer  of 
powar  fraa  the  ruling  eonservatlTes  to  the 
ffppfffltlftn  aodallsts* 

But  WKsohanwr  has  accomplished  as  much 
as  one  man  could  and  haa  earned  the  eeteem 
of  tha  Japaneee  ax^  the  admiration  of  his 
dlplamatte  eoDeaguea.  Thare'e 
It  speculation  that  he  wanta  to 
latum  to  scholarly  pursuits  but  he  has&t 
given  a  otoe  about  hla  spaciae  plana. 

nstaohsiig  brought  a  unique  background 
and  set  of  Intellectual  tools  to  hla  Job.  He 
was  bom  in  Japan,  studlsd  ths  Japanese  and 
Ohlnaaa  langnagee,  ancient  hlstoty,  and  c\il- 
tore.  pioneered  the  study  of  Japan  In  Amer- 
taa.  SRred  In  military  IntelUgenoa  during 
ths  war  and  waa  polled  Into  modem  history 
and  Intamatlonal  relatione. 

Be  baosflM  a  well-liked  profeesor  at  Har- 
vard. adTlaad  the  State  Department  on  Asian 
affairs,  and  wrote  a  number  of  highly  re- 
puted worka  on  Japan  and  Asia. 

PsEsonaUy.  Bslachauar  even  looka  like  an 
ambaaaador.  A  slender,  erect  man  of  aptlngy 
■Isp  and  Jaunty  air.  he  ezudee  the  oonlldenoe 
off  one  Who  knowa  what  ha  la  about. 

FoUtleally.  Balaohaoer  oaOa  hlmssU  a  Ub- 
aral,  but  Is  dubious  about  tha  tann.  Ha 
aaya  ha  la  not  doctrinaire  but  looks  at  each 
problaaa  aa  It  comae  along.  His  collsagxias 
oonflim  his  open-minded  approach  to  botti 
dlptamaoy  and  history. 

Over  tba  yeaia,  Welacibauw  has  built  on 
the  laspaet  ha  Inltlany  commanded  from 

m  a  aanae.  there  ars  two  Relacbauera 
the  ambaaaador  and  the  teacher.    But  the 
tmagae  of  Balaehauar-Talahl   (ambaaaador) 
and  Balachauer-Seneal   (teacher)    have  be- 
ooma  aimoat  ^'Ml****"gn*tbn*>lt 

A  Japaneee  Intellectual  aaya  that  "when 
Welechauar  apaaka.  wa  Japaneee  atop  and 
Usten  beeauss  we  know  that  he  Is  senstttTS 
to  us  and  knows  what  ha  Is  talking  about." 

The  olaaMo  aBaaple  of  thla  same  last  Oc- 
tober, whan  Balacihausr  laahed  tha  Japansae 
prase  fOr  biaead  antl-Asaerloan  reporttng  of 
tha  Vlat  Nam  war.  Ha  parttoularly  alntfad 
out  MInaru  Omott,  foreign  editor  of  tha  In- 
fluantlal  Malnlohl  Shlmbun.  for  Inaoeorate 
reporting. 

Tha  Japansae  press,  and  aapaolally  Mat- 
in dafanaa  and  rebuttal.  But 


I  looking  at  Vlat  Mam  mora  oanffully^ 
and  Onorl  waa  quleUy  aaeked. 

Balarhauar  haa  made  a  point  to  eatabllah 
oontaota  with  labor  and  other  leaders  off 


tha  modsmls  lafft,  who  ware  offtan  natfaetad 
by  psarloaa  enwiya. 

Ha  haa  been  ao  auooaaafid  tttat 
tba  Oomnnnlst  Party  paper,  ODf 

tha  adrant  off  Bstsohausr,  "mora 
paopla  Tialt  Amsrloa 
to  Japan  with  pro- 
American  Ideaa." 

Onoe  In  Japan.  Bateehauer  lannohad  Into 
hla  salf-appolntad  task  of  tha  broksn  dia- 
logue In  a  long  effort  off  Intelleotual  oon- 
taets,  whioh  soon  bsosna  known,  partly  In 
admiration  and  partly  with  Hip^ehenalon,  aa 
tii^  "Balacfliaoar  offanatTa." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  tbe  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to 
me?  

Tlie  PRB8IDXNQ  OFFICBB.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  haa 
expired.     • 

Mr.  MAMSnEU).  I  ask  xmanlmous 
coiuent  that  the  Senator  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  a  additional  minutes. 

rme  FBBSZDZNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  ia  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wldi  to  Join  the 
distlngulBhed  aenlor  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont in  wliat  he  haa  Just  said  about 
Ambassador  Rdschauer. 

I  do  not  beUere  we  have  ever  had  an 
ambaaaador  accredited  to  Japan  who  has 
the  qualifications,  the  know-bow.  and 
the  confldence  of  all  concerned  more 
than  the  present  oeeoiwnt  of  that  meet 
important  position. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  President  is 
anxious  to  "recall"  Amhsssador  Rd- 
flchauer:  I  bdieve  the  ImiietaB  behind 
these  reports  is  based  on  Ambassador 
Reischauer's  desire  to  retain  his  tenure 
and  position  on  the  faculty  of  Harvard 
University  which  under  the  universitsr's 
rules  will  terminate  this  coming  Sep- 
tember. 

I  would  therefore  hope  that  Harvard 
University,  being  the  patriotic  institu- 
tion that  it  is.  would  recocmise  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  and 
the  great  need  to  retain  Amhaissdor 
Reischauer  in  his  present  position. 

Ambassador  Reischauer.  I  beUeve.  en- 
joys the  confldence  of  the  entire  Con- 
gress and  especially  of  those  oimgres- 
slonal  delegations  which  have  visited 
Japan  during  his  tenure.  He  has  per- 
formed his  r»wg)onsib1Hties  with  Inte^ty. 
ability,  and  intelligence. 

In  my  opinion,  he  is  one  of  the  real 
standouts  among  Ambassadors  of  the 
muted  SUtes.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  that 
be  is  really  needed  even  more  in  the 
years  ahead,  which  will  be  dlfllcult,  than 
he  has  been  needed  in  the  S  years  during 
which  he  served  our  country  in  Japan 
with  such  great  distinction. 

When  this  country  has  the  oppot- 
tunity  to  use  the  services  of  a  man  of 
the  calibw  of  Ambassador  Reischauer, 
we  should  continue  to  make  use  of  than 
to  the  best  of  his  and  our  ability  because 
he  has  represented  us  with  such  distinc- 
tion and  so  ably  in  a  country  which 
needs  the  kind  of  representation  which 
Ambassador  Reischauer  is  giving  to  it. 

Mr.  AIBZN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  tbe  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  Let  me 
add  to  what  I  have  said,  following  his 
remarks,  that  the  UJB.  Oovemment  has 


done  a  lot  tor  Harvard  over  the  yean. 
Now  Harvard  should  do  a  lot  for  the  U A 
Oovemment  by  requesting  Mr.  Reisch- 
auer to  stay  In  Tbkyo  during  this  crucial 
period  and  assuring  him  that  he  will  not 
lose  his  status  in  that  distinguished  in- 
stitute  of  learning  by  serving  his  oountiy 
in  time  of  need. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  dlstingulBhed  Senator 
fnnn  Vermont.  So  long  as  we  have  one 
of  the  distinguished  past  members  of  the 
board  of  overseers  of  Harvard  University, 
on  his  feet  in  this  Chamber  at  this  mo- 
ment, enlisted  to  our  effort,  the  caoie 
will  not  be  lost.  I  would  hope  that  when 
he  returns  to  his  alma  mater  tomorrow 
he  win  use  his  well-known  abmty  to  per- 
suade to  achieve  this  objective;  with 
Senator  Saltonstall's  support,  we  sU 
can  be  somewhat  hcmieful  that  Ambassa- 
dor Reischauer  will  remain  in  Jiqitan,  and 
at  the  same  time  retain  his  well-de- 
served status  at  Harvard  University. 

Bfr.  AIKEN.  I  was  aware  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  and 
his  distinguished  position  back  home, 
when  I  first  made  my  remaib.  I  hope 
that  he  will  take  them  serioudy  and  do 
all  that  he  can  to  keep  Ambaassdor 
Reischauer  where  he  is;  namely.  In  Ja- 
pan. He  is  needed  there  de^erately  st 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  hear  all  the  friendly  refe- 
enoes  which  have  been  made  to  Harvard 
University. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clabk]  has  been  t 
more  recent  member  of  the  board  of 
overseers  than  have  I,  and  I  am  sure 
that  we  have  both  listened  to  what  hai 
been  said. 

I  know  that  the  ndes  and  regulatlau 
regarding  loigtb  of  absences  before  » 
professor  could  lose  his  standing  or  lose 
his  opportunity  to  return  to  the  univer- 
sity are  fairly  stUf,  but  I  believe  that  the 
university  has  made  exceptions.  I  cer- 
tainly am  cAad  to  agree  with  the  two 
Senators  in  their  positicm  regarding  Am- 
bassador Reischauer.  I  am  always  sp- 
predatlve  that  Harvard  University  Is  do- 
ing its  share'  of  patrlotie  duty  to  penait 
Its  distinguished  professors  to  take  psrt 
in  public  affairs. 

Mr.  CLARK  and  Mr.  PROZMIRE  sd- 
dressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I 
am  trying  to  get  the  fioor  in  my  own 
right 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  the 
fioor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  8ALTONSTAII. .  I  thank  the 
Chair.  Inasmuch  as  I  have  the  floor 
now,  I  ask  uncmlmous  consent  that,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  floor.  I  msy  be 
permitted  to  yield  to  the  Senatdr  from 
Pennsylvania  and  then  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

The  FRBSXDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massafhiisftte 

I  should  like  to  Join  in  the  encomium* 
which  have  Just  been  delivered  In  behaU 
of  ftmhassartiii  Reischauer.  As  a  very 
humble  member  of  the  graduating  bodj 
of  Harvard,  no  longer  an  overseer,  I  shsu 
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be  glad  to  see  what  I  e  a  a  do  to  get  Presi 
dent  Pusey  to  get  tb^  board  to  grant 
tbe  extenslwi. 

Lest  these  oommentk  wpear  to  read' 
ers  of  the  OoHoaasa  ibwAL 
merely  a  R^jublican  p  toy,  I  know  that  if 
Senator  Edwau  Kcbn  $>t,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Senator  Rc^ekt  Kkbmsot,  of 
New  York,  were  on  th  ij  floor  they  would 
like  to  Join  us,  ao  th^  would  be  a  bi- 
partisan matter.  j 

Mr.  SALTONSTAUL.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  say  to  ibe  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that 
on  which  we  are  all 

Mr.  PROXMIRE. 
the  honor   and   pri 
under    Professor    Rel 
attended    Harvard, 
professor. 

Ambassador  ReischUuer  has  devoted 
his  life  to  a  study  of  japan.  He-knows 
Japan  thoroughly.  He  speaks  the  Jap- 
anese language  as  vifijil  as  he  speaks 
English.  He  was  boni  Ifor  this  Job.  He 
is  married  to  a  Japaruse  lady. 

At  the  present  tln^,  when  our  Far 
Eastern  relations  are  to  important,  and 
when  our  relations  with  Japan  are  par- 
ticularly Important,  lt|ts  most  necessary 
that  Ambassador  Relsbhauer  be  permit- 
ted to  retain  his  tenuy^  at  Harvard  and 


one  subject 

^.  President,  I  had 

ge   of   studying 

uer    when    I 

is    a    brilliant 


be  permitted  to  con 
try's  ambassador  to 


e  as  this  coun- 


ARYOP 


ONE  HUNDREDTH 
HUDSON, 

Mr.  SALTONSTAI4I  Mr.  President, 
this  year  marks  the  lOOUi  anniversary  of 
tbe  incorporation  of  Iludson,  Mass. 

Though  not  incorporated  tmtll  1866, 
this  manuf  act\irlng-residentlal  town  was 
first  settled  in  1699.  Originally  a  part  of 
Mariboro,  Hudson  was  first  called 
Mills  and  later  Feltonville,  but  eventu- 
sQy  it  was  named  after  Charles  Hudson 
who  was  the  first  benefactor  of  the 
town's  Ubrary  f acilltiea. 

Panning  was  the  m»ln  indxistry  when 
the  town  was  settled,  but  In  the  early 
19th  century  shoe  nu  n\if acturlng  be- 
came important  in  at  e  economic  life 
of  the  community.  Inltime  other  manu- 
facturing firms  came  to  Hudson,  and 
today  its  factories  produce  textile 
Piodaets,  machinery,  and  leather  prod- 
TKts.  Through  the  years,  Hudson's 
growing  industry  attrapted  many  Portu- 
guese. French,  Greek,  Russian,  Jewish, 
and  Italian  inunigrant^  who  have  made 
important  contribution  to  the  town. 

Hudson  has  a  long 

snd  I  am  plfased 

people  who  live  there 

of  its  lOOth  annivc 

oeMaration  is  presentli  1— ~  --,,  -— . 
511  end  on  Sunday  wiith  a  parade  and 
other  special  events. 


INCREDIBLE  ANT 

Mr.  YOUNO  at 

it  is  evident  that 
Wme  Mtarister  Ky  ^^ 
to  power  at  least  untl 
This  may  seem  Increi 
IKwal  for  what  he 
iQ  South  ViettMm, 
August  and  now  for 


proud  history, 
to  Join  with  the 
i  commemoration 
A  week-long 
ray,  which 


UNTENABLE 

Mr.  President, 
's  fiamboyant 
to  remain 
tiie  end  of  1967. 
but  Ky's  pro- 
fair  elections 
scheduled  for 
8dme  undetermined 


dJble, 
fliit 


ttane  in  the  fall,  win  permit  no  neutralists 
to  vote,  and  in  addition  Ky  specifically 
states  that  no  eitisen  of  South  Vietnam 
who  is  a  member  of  the  National  Libera- 
tioa  Front  or  a  Vletcong  suspect  will  be 
permitted  to  vote. 

In  other  words,  he  and  members  of 
his  militarist  regime  in  power  In  Saigon 
will  see  to  it  by  challenge  at  the  voting 
place  or  by  intimidation  before  voting 
that  no  persons  except  those  recognized 
as  followers  of  the  militarist  Junta  now 
in  power  in  Saigon  will  be  allowed  to  vote. 
Then  Ky  proposes  that  his  privately 
operated  proposed  election  will  be  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  only  a  constituent 
assembly.  The  elected  candidates  will 
not  have  any  legislative  powers.  Their 
only  duty,  he  says,  is  to  draft  a  constitu- 
tion and  then  adjourn.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Ky  l>ecame  Prime  Minister  more 
than  1  year  ago  but  in  all  that  period 
he  made  no  dfort  whatever  to  bring 
land  reform  or  hold  elections  in  Vietnam. 

Thich  Tri  Quang,  a  Buddhist  leader 
who  is  regarded  as  a  moderate,  has  called 
for  a  boycott  of  any  unfair  elections 
scheduled  by  Prime  Minister  Ky.  There- 
fore, many  Buddhists  will  stay  away  from 
the  voting  places.  If  there  are  those 
Buddhists  who  seek  to  vote,  no  doubt  the 
militarist  regime  representatives  will 
challenge  them  as  being  neutralists. 

The  St.  Louis-Post  Di^atch  recently 
published  a  fine  editorial,  under  the  cap- 
ti(m  "Incredible  and  Untenable,"  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 

IMCBBDXBLX  AND  UNTENABLS 

It  now  seeiDB  clecu-  that  whatever  form  of 
reoonclUatlon  may  be  set  up  In  South  Viet 
Nam  the  substance  of  It  remains  elusive. 
The  Buddhist  leaders  who  negotiated  a 
peace  settlement  vrith  the  Ky  government, 
falUng  to  win  support  from  their  own  fol- 
lowers, have  resigned.  Thlch  Trt  Quang, 
probably  the  key  figure  among  the  Buddhists, 
not  only  rejects  tbe  settlement  but  demands 
a  boycott  of  any  elections  to  be  held  under 
It,  and  bitterly  assails  the  T7nited  States  for 
supporting  the  Ky  government. 

In  the  face  of  these  developments,  hopes 
for  a  resolution  of  the  political  crisis  seems 
wistful  and  naive.  Tba  mlUtary  dictator- 
ship represented  by  Marshal  Ky  and  his  fel- 
low generals  woiUd  violate  the  laws  of  its 
own  being  if  it  voluntarUy  handed  over  power 
to  a  civilian  government.  Tbe  militant 
Buddhists  obviously  do  not  bellere  this  will 
happen,  and  they  distrust  any  apparatus  set 
Tip  by  the  generals  to  create  an  app^trance 
that  It  ml^t. 

ilora  and  mors,  tttacwfotc.  the  hostUtty  of 
the  Buddhists  and  aU  otbar  South  Viet  Nam- 
eee  who  oppoee  the  Ky  regime  turns  against 
the  United  States,  without  whose  support 
that  regime  could  not  exist.  More  and  more. 
In  consequence,  the  American  posltloa  be- 
oomeu  Ittcredible  and  untenable.  While  we 
wage  war  for  tha  oatensible  purpose  oC  de- 
fending the  fiuidoiu  of  the  South  Viet  Nam- 
aae  people.  South  Viet  Ham's  armed  forees 
devoted  themselves  not  to  the  war  but  to  se- 
curing their  own  power  over  the  people;  and 
a  growing  body  of  the  people  plainly  demands 
only  to  be  left  alone  in  peace. 

In  such  a  hopeleasly  entangled  sttaatton 
It  Is  easy  for  th*  AdmlnlatrattaB  to,ibasitaBd 
that  there  an  no  practical  alt 
the  polldaa  it  is  pursalag. 
nation  in  the  world  confesses  moral  and  Intel- 


lectual bankruptcy  when  it  makea  Itself  a 
prlaonar  of  events.  It  can  shape  events  if 
It  will  muster  tbe  courage  and  Imagination 
to  replace  policies  that  have  so  conspicuously 
failed.  The  first  step  Is  to  bring  what  we  do 
Into  line  with  what  we  say. 

If  we  seek  only  the  freedom  o<  the  South 
Viet  Nameaa  people,  vre  would  eurtaU  in- 
stead of  escalating  a  war  that  steadily  re- 
duces their  freedom.  If  we  seek  negotiations 
for  peace,  we  would  support  those  who  favor 
a  political  settlement,  rather  than  generals 
who  oppose  it.  If  we  seek  a  neutral  Viet 
Nam  and  not  an  American  mlUtary  outpost, 
we  would  strive  to  create  the  eondltlOBs  for 
xjltim&te  withdrawal,  instead  of  '**gg«Tig  in 
for  a  generation  to  come. 

One  of  the  ardiitects  at  the  1964  Oeneva 
agreements.  Anthony  Eden,  declared  last 
week  that  the  principle  of  thoae  agreements— 
the  neutralization  of  Indochina — holds  the 
key  to  peace  in  Viet  Nam.  Others,  notably 
U  Thant,  have  repeatedly  made  the  same 
point.  Administration  spokesmen  them- 
selves at  times  have  Indorsed  it — ^In  words; 
For  13  years,  however,  American  policy  has 
been  bawd,  not  on  supporting  neutralisa- 
tion, but  on  building  a  unilateral  military 
position  in  South  Viet  Nam.  The  first  step 
to  peace,  if  the  United  SUtes  wants  It,  Is  to 
reach  a  national  decision  that  a  neutral  Viet 
Nam  should  be  the  objective.  Onoe  such  a 
decision  was  made,  many  doors  to  peace, 
we  are  confident,  would  open. 


al  altsn^Uttves  to 
TattheMroBgsst 


MANAGEMENT  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAP- 
ONS SHOULD  NOT  BE  HANDED  TO 
NATO  OFFICIALS 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Congress,  some  years  ago.  wisely  provided 
a  strict  ban  against  any  distribution  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  our  allies.  Most 
Americans  feel  that  the  only  finger  per- 
mitted to  trigger  an  atomic  war  should 
be  that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Surprisingly,  former  President  Eisen- 
hower recent^  proposed  that  the  United 
States  transfer  the  managentent  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  our  NATO  allies.  This 
should  be  unthinkable.  It  would  be  a  be- 
trayal of  our  responsibility  as  tbe  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  woiid.  Ameri- 
can pufaUc  sentiment  should  overwhelm- 
tDgly  reject  the  view  of  General  Eisen- 
hower seddng  authority  "to  sell  appro- 
priate nuclear  weapons  to  other  govern- 
ments— ^under  spectol  conditions  and  ar- 
rangements to  be  approved  by  the  NATO 
organisation — that  could  operate  effec- 
tlvdy  in  the  defense  of  Europe." 

Mr.  President,  our  energy  must  be 
exerted  to  try  to  seek  tbe  agreemmt  of 
all  powers,  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  a  treaty  against  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  President  Kennedy 
sought  and  accomplished  ratification  of 
tbe  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Bcui  Treaty 
largdy  because  he  feared  that.  Instead  of 
5  nuclear  powen.  20  nations  by  1975 
would  have  the  capacity  to  explode 
atomic  bomlas.  There  Is  reason  to  fear 
that  a  nuclear  war  could  be  bioiu^t  on 
by  accident,  or  mlschanoe,  or  by  the  er- 
ratic action  of  a  tMgger-bappy  officer,  or 
a  hothead,  or  drunk  NATO  ally.  Also, 
we  must  protect  mankind  from  radioac- 
tive contamfnatlon,  We  must  halt  the 
spread  of  nudear  weaitons. 

Ooieral  Eisenhower  In  World  War  n 
showed  bad  judgment  in  preventing  Gen- 
erals Bradley  and  Patton  from  occupy- 
ing Berlin,  and  in  ordering  them  to  pull 
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back  In  favor  of  the  RussUuis  whose  lead- 
en were  aehemln«  to  enter  Berlin  first. 
At  that  time  he  would  have  been  well  ad- 
vised not  to  cater  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Times  have  now  changed.  Twen^-one 
years  following  World  War  n.  Commu- 
nist Russia  no  longer  seriously  menaces 
the  United  States  or  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Were  the  Elsenhower  viewpoint 
to  prevail.  It  would  no  doubt  cause  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw 
Immediately  from  considering  a  proposed 
nonprollferatlon  treaty. 

General  Elsenhower  was  wrong  In 
1945  In  pulling  back  OeneralA  Patton  and 
Bradley.  As  a  result  of  his  orders,  the 
Russian  armed  forces  first  entered  Ber- 
lin. Were  It  not  for  General  Elsen- 
hower's command  decision  at  that  time, 
American  armies  led  by  Generals  Brad- 
ley and  Patton  would  have  been  the  first 
with  their  tanks  and  thousands  of  GFs 
to  march  Into  practically  imdefended 
Berlin.  Were  it  not  for  General  Elsen- 
hower's decision  at  that  time,  when  he 
had  been  misled  by  the  Russian  leader- 
ship Into  believing  that  the  objective  of 
their  armies  was  to  destroy  the  German 
forces  In  the  field  and  that  their  objec- 
tive was  not  to  be  the  first  of  the  allies 
to  enter  Beiiln,  the  history  of  our  post- 
war dealings  with  Stalin  and  the  Soviet 
Union  might  not  have  been  so  grim,  and 
the  Berlin  wall  might  never  have  been 
built.  He  Is  dead  wrong  now,  as  he  was 
then. 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 
DAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
this  oountiy  has  fought  nine  war»— In- 
cluding the  war  In  Vietnam.  Millions  of 
Americans  have  answered  the  adl  to 
arms. 

Most  of  these  men  have  been  dtlxen 
•ddlers.  sailors,  and  airmen — men  like 
us,  from  farm.  dty.  school,  and  college 
campus,  men  never  basically  dedicated  to 
the  profession  of  armed  combat,  men 
never  primarily  skilled  In  the  art  of  war. 

For  the  most  part,  they  have  been  men 
whose  native  patriotism  has  exceeded 
their  concern  over  the  complexities  of 
International  intrigue — men  who.  In  de^ 
sense  of  duty,  answered  their  country's 
calL 

We  thank  God  that  the  vast  majority 
of  them  have  been  allowed  to  return 
phjrslcally  unimpaired.  But  a  million 
have  given  their  lives,  and  more  than 
1  ^  million  have  suffered  combat  wounds. 

PrcHierly,  we  observe  Veterans  Day  on 
November  11. 

Aivropriately,  on  Armed  Forces  Day, 
May  21.  we  paid  tribute  to  the  3  million 
men  and  women  now  serving  the  Nation 
around  the  world  in  our  military  services. 

Reverently,  on  Memorial  Day.  May  30, 
we  paid  homage  to  our  war  dead. 

We  owe  an  expression  of  the  Nation's 
gratitude  to  our  disabled  American  vet- 
erans, who  win  bear  the  combat  scars  of 
their  patriotism  throughout  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

I  know  of  no  better  day  to  set  aside 
for  this  high  purpose  than  June  17,  the 
S4th  anniversary  of  the  national  charter 
granted  to  them  as  an  organisation  by 
Congress. 


R  Is  ain>roprlate  that  Congress  observe 
DAV  Day  3  days  after  Flag  Day,  and 
3  weeks  before  Independence  Day. 

We  honor  the  men  whom  the  Nation 
can  never  repay  for  the  lifetime  disafaU- 
ities  inflicted  upon  them  as  they  fought 
for  our  defense. 

Great  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
190  years  between  1776  and  1966.  We 
are  probably  in  the  era  of  greatest 
change. 

The  one  vital  element  in  our  national 
affairs  that  has  not  changed  is  the  great 
American  concept  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, the  source  of  oui*  liberty. 

The  disabled  American  veterans  bear 
the  scars  of  defending  these  principles. 

Under  their  national  charter,  without 
Federal  aid,  they  work  for  the  single 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  their  own — 
the  disabled  war  veterans,  their  depend- 
ents, and  their  widows  and  orphans. 

As  an  organization,  I  congratulate  the 
DAV  and  their  commander,  Claude  L. 
Callegary,  of  Baltimore,  on  the  34th  an- 
niversary of  their  corporate  being. 

As  individuals,  each  and  every  one  of 
them  has  my  salute  of  gratitude. 


BACK  PEDAUNO  IN  VIETNAM  AND 
A  NEW  HOPE  FOR  ASIA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  dis- 
appointed today  to  have  read  that  relia- 
ble sources  In  South  Vietnam  believe 
that  the  National  Leadership  Council, 
which  ts  the  expanded  version  of  the 
military  Junta,  will  turn  down  the  pro- 
posal of  the  South  Vietnamese  Electoral 
Commission  to  convert  the  Constituent 
Assembly  into  a  legislative  body.  If  this 
report  is  true,  the  repercusslonB  could  be 
unfortunate  indeed. 

I  believe  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
really  want  a  chance  to  freely  express 
their  own  choioes  for  a  new  dvlUan  gov- 
ernment I  further  believe  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Saigon  needs  the  legitimacy 
that  only  these  elections  and  the  speedy 
conversion  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
to  a  civilian  government  can  provide.  I 
am  oonvlnoed  that  the  American  pe<n>Ie 
desire  these  elections  and  a  civilian  gov- 
ernment in  Saigon. 

Should  the  military  Junta  continue  its 
cmifusing  and  delaying  tactics  regarding 
the  above  matters,  I  believe  the  result 
will  be  an  increasing  loss  of  confidence 
in  Premier  Ky  both  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese themselves  and  the  American 
people.  I  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  make  this  fact  perfectly 
clear. 

While  the  situation  in  Vietnam  re- 
mains unchanged,  there  is  a  very  impor- 
tant hopeful  sign  regarding  the  larger 
Asian  picture.  A  conference  of  nine 
Asian  and  Pacific  States  is  presently 
meeting  near  Seoul,  Korea.  The  partic- 
ipants at  this  conference  are:  South 
Korea,  Japan,  the  Phllin>lnee.  Malaysia, 
Nationalist  China,  South  Vietnam,  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand.  Thailand,  and  Laos 
as  an  observer.  Both  white  and  Asian, 
the  participants  comprise  a  group  with 


manj  common  interests  In  maintaining 
peace  in  Asia. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  see  that  the 
emphasis  at  this  conference  is  more  on 
the  positive  and  peaceful  side  than  it  is 
military  and  ideological.  This  is  an  Im- 
portant first  step  for  the  countries  in 
that  area  of  the  world — a  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  regional  responsibility. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted In  the  RicoRD  two  articles  concern- 
ing these  matters  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Wednesday,  Jime  IS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd, 
as  follows: 
Junta  Said  To  Bab  Bupdhmt  DwMun  om 

CHABTKB    OKOUF — HWTlfE    ut    Baioon    Ri- 

ponxD  Dbcedino  To  tiXKir  tbs  Pown  or 
Elkcrd  Asskkblt — Nkw  Pkotebt  Fou- 
seen — dufomstbatxons      comtiw  u« — oot- 

■&NMKNT   FOBCn   BOUND   UP   STUDSNTS  Itll 

Deaft 

Saioon,  South  VIxtnam,  Jxine  14. — ^Highly 
reliable  aoiirces  said  today  that  the  20-man 
goTemlng  National  Leadership  CoiuicU  had 
voted  to  limit  the  powen  of  the  coming 
legislative  aasonbly  to  writing  a  constitu- 
tion. 

The  Leadership  Council,  which  was  re- 
cently enlarged  by  the  addition  of  10  civil- 
ians, decided  that  the  assembly,  to  be  elected 
In  September,  would  be  dissolved  as  soon  a/i 
It  wrote  the  constitution.  That  document  U 
to  be  the  bMls  of  parliamentary  elections 
next  year. 

It  had  been  reported  earlier  that  the  com- 
mittee drafting  the  laws  for  the  September 
election  suggested  that  the  assembly  be  given 
limited  legislative  powers. 

KXT   nsxni  IN   THS   DlBfUn 

The  Buddhists  have  been  demanding  the 
legislative  assembly  act  as  a  lawmaking  body 
and  take  over  from  the  military  regime 
headed  by  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 

The  Issue  Ues  at  the  core  of  the  Buddhlst- 
Oovemment  dispute,  llie  Junta's  decision 
was  sure  to  bring  violent  protests  from  the 
Buddhists,  observers  said. 

They  said  the  action  ^parently  reflected 
the  generals'  oonfldence  that  they  would  be 
able  to  overcome  the  Buddhists.  Thus  far 
they  have. 

However,  Buddhist  demonstrations  con- 
tinued In  the  capital  and  Thlch  Phap  Mlnh, 
a  militant  leader,  told  thousands  of  cheering 
Buddhists  that  If  Washington  continued  to 
support  the  Ky  Government,  "we  can  no 
longer  accept  the  American  presence." 

"If  the  Americans  want  to  Impose  colonial- 
ism on  our  heads,  we  wUl  fight  It,"  he  said. 

He  asserted  that  the  United  States  Ambas- 
sador, Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  other  Ameri- 
can officials  "speak  with  the  mouth  of 
Buddha  but  from  a  snake's  heart." 

Paxlet  in  Sboxti.  Skapxs  Nxw  Bloc — ^Ninx 
AsiAN-PAcmc  Natuns  Woxx  on  Oxoaniea- 
TioN  To  Rwami  Ohika's  MtiTtmi 

(By  Robert  Trumbull) 
SiouL,  South  Kobxa,  June  14. — ^Nlne  Asian 
and  Padfle  states,  meeting  In  the  riverside 
resort  of  Walker  HIU  near  the  war-battered 
hut  frantlcaUy  rebuilding  dty  of  Seoul,  began 
today  to  plan  an  organisation  of  non-Com- 
munist governments  to  resist  the  spread  of 
Marxism  In  the  area  trom  Its  base  In  main- 
land China. 

The  new  International  grouj^ng,  as  It  took 
shape  In  the  opening  session  of  a  three-day 
conference,  will  shun  any  military  character 
and  will  play  down  the  IdeologlMl  context. 
The  Idea  Is  to  reduce  tenrtnns,  not  Increase 
them.  4 

"We  do  not  ooatem^te"  the  construction 
of  new  barriers  "to  surround  our  peoples  and 
IsoUte  th«a  from  tte  rest  at  the  world,"  said 
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•nianat  Khoman,  the  ach^iany,  mttltUlBgual 
Foreign  malster  at  Thau4fid  and  vloe  diatr- 
man  of  the  conference. 

THX    OTRKB    KAXMCIPAHTB 

The  other  oountrlas  attmdlag  as  partic- 
ipants are  South  Korea,  lapan.  the  Philip- 
pines. Kalaysla.  MattonaJst  China,  South 
Vietnam,  Australia  and  Ktw  Zealand.  Laos, 
nominally  a  neutnil  coxutry,  is  repreaented 
by  an  observer. 

"We  are  not  necessarily 

the    6a-year-old     Thai  _ 

declared,  but  he  went  oh  to  say  that  the 
"new  form  of  colon  taham"  of  the  Communists 
was  "the  most  frightfiU  iitd  odious  scourte 
of  our  time."  T\ 

Lee  Toog  Won.  the  4^4'year-old  Foreign 
lUnlster  of  South  Koref  and  conference 
chairman,  who  conceived  this  meeting  many 
months  ago,  suggested  that  the  organisation 
might  begin  merely  as  an  ^^reecnent  to  meet 
•anually  in  each  of  the  m|e«nber  countries  in 
turn.  I  I 

Etsuaaburo  Shllna.  the  pelf-effadng  Fto- 
elgn  Minister  of  Japan,  proposed  tlMt  the 
discussions  be  conducted  "not  from  the 
standpoint  of  establiahin|;  in  haste  a  new 
and  rigid  form  of  coopenatlon  but  of  pro- 
nu>Ung  gradual  and  reaUMc  cooperaUon  on 
a  broad  basis."  '^ 

TIKWS  LIKXLT  xd  tPXXVAIL 

The  views  of  Mr.  Shlin^  land  Mr.  in^nman 
teem  likely  to  prevail. 

At  a  reception  given  by  kbe  Koreans  in  the 
garden  of  a  traditional  tec^ple-roof  ed  Korean 
pleasure  villa  tonight,  the  Thai  diplomat 
Bid  that  he  favored  an  organization  in  which 
the  next  host  country  fof  the  annual  meet- 
tag  would  supply  the  seciiatariat  whUe  vari- 
ous standing  commltteea  of  the  member, 
governments  carried  on  continuing  consulta- 
tions in  various  fields  of  cooperation. 

Ifarclso  Ramos,  the  vlgji^^us.  e]q;>erienced 
diplomat  who  recently  bt<»me  the  Philip- 
pine Secretary  of  Foreign  AlIalrB,  and  others 
look  forward  to  a  busily  functioning  asso- 
ciation of  non-Communist  Asian  and  Paclflc 
states  with  a  commodltiiee  bank,  customs 
union  and  othw  practical  applications. 

Australia  and  New  Zealiihd.  the  only  par- 
tl<apatlng  countries  wlthj  [a  predominantly 
Weston  ethnic  and  cultitrel  background  In 
an  area  of  moetly  Eastern  ctilture,  shared  the 
hart  view  of  South  Kore«ti  and  NatlcmaUst 
China  on  the  Communist  problem. 

Paul  Hasluck,  the  AusiatUan  Minister  of 
^twnal  AlTalrs,  referred  to  a  statement  by 
msMent  Chung  Hee  Park  of  South  Korea, 
m  his  welcoming  addresaj  this  morning,  to 
the  efTeet  that  it  was  sometimes  necessary 
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to  light  for  peace.     Mr 
that  this  could  be  the 
terence. 

"It  U  fitting  that  a  mi 
should  be  heliMn  the 
It  was  here  that  <M»e 


tuck  suggested 
i"  of  the  con- 


tg  of  this  nature 

bile  ot  Korea,  for 

critical  turning 


Pplnte  was  reached  In  rec««t  world  history," 


the  Hew  Zealand  Mlnlsteil  of  Customs.  Nor- 
»*n  L.  Shelton,  said  In  i  reference  to  the 
«*ean  war. 

TTan  Van  Do,  Foreign  IflnlBter  of  South 
Vietnam,  noted  that  It  wis  "remarkable"  to 
have  a  gathering  of  non-C|(«nmanist  govern- 
ments In  a  country  where  skUed  forces  began 
lighting  Conununist  Nortii  Korea  1«  years 
»go  this  month. 


NATO 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Resident.  NATO 
fwaains  the  lincdipin  of  free  world 
^ength  and  unity  of  ni»rpose.  Despite 
«»  fact  of  French  with  drawal  from  the 
jntegrated  command  sti  \  icture  of  the  al- 
liance, the  other  14  miiibers  desire  to 
go  forward. 

In  Chicago,  on  Apri:  15,  1968,  I  de- 
uvered  a  q;>eech  outUniig  my  thinUng 


on  the  VS.  response  to  Presklait  de 
Qaulle's  policy  and  to  a  number  of  prob- 
lems presently  facing  NATO.  My  theme 
was  that  NATO  must  develop  a  p^^1tl^^l 
Idoatity,  going  beyond  a  military  al- 
liance, in  order  to  successfully  survive 
the  complexities  and  <diallenge8  of 
modem  diplomacy.  I  adE  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Inserted  In  the  Rccoxd 
a  copy  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ORO,  as  follows : 

NATO  Can  Answxs  Db  Gauux's  Challencx 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  pre- 
pared for  deUvery  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
Executives'  Club  of  Chicago,  Pick-Con- 
gress Hotel.  Chicago,  111.,  noon.  Friday. 
AprU  15,  1066) 

NATO  ts  not  about  to  fall  apart.  Neither 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam  nor  President  de 
Gaulle's  withdrawal  from  the  Integrated 
command  structure  will  destroy  the  unity 
and  efTectiveness  of  the  alliance.  For.  NATO 
remains  the  core  ot  Free  World  security  and 
strength.  The  United  States  commltmient 
to  it  continues  to  be  our  most  importanf 
foreign  ptdicy  reeponslbUlty  and  should  be 
absolutely  unimpaired. 

NATO  will  survive  the  current  Rvnch 
challenge.  Indeed,  the  inunedlate  effect  of 
this  challenge  will  be  a  greater  NATO  unity. 
This  short-run  effect  was  demonstrated  un- 
ambiguously In  the  March  18th  response  of 
the  remaining  fourteen  partners  to  Presi- 
dent de  OavUle's  note  of  French  withdrawal. 
This  Joint  note  states  that:  "The  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  and  Organization  established 
under  it  are  both,  alike,  essential  to  the 
security  of  our  countries,"  that  "no  system 
of  bilateral  arrangements  can  be  a  sub- 
stitute." and  that  the  whole  apparatus  still 
meets  "a  common  political  need." 

But  the  oonfldence  of  today,  the  widely 
recognised  conviction  that  NATO  is  still  the 
key  to  Free  World  strength  shotild  not 
obscure  the  problems  of  tomorrow.  Unless 
these  are  solved.  NATO  will  become  a  mere 
shadow  of  itself  in  the  future. 

NATO's  problems,  however,  run  much 
deeper  than  a  logistics  relocation  operation. 
Its  purpoee  is  being  questioned  becaiise  of 
the  relaxation  of  Soviet  iM«ssure  In  Europe; 
Its  stroigth  Is  being  tmdermlned  by  the 
BhortHtfghted  nstloasUsm  ca  the  French 
President;  its  Intentions  are  being  chal- 
lenged by  artlficaUy  Inqtlred  West  German 
demands  for  a  nuclear  voice;  and  Its  gosls 
are  being  blurred  by  a  lack  of  strong  and 
consistent  leadership  from  the  United  States. 

Above  all,  NATO  facee  the  challenge  of 
transforming  itself  from  a  military  aUiance 
to  a  political  community,  to  a  true  form  of 
regionalism  in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  A 
military  alliance  is  a  negative  form  of  unity. 
It  exists  only  as  long  as  the  common  threat 
Is  perceived  by  the  partners  In  the  same  way. 
A  political  community  derives  its  meaning 
from  positive  sources,  by  what  it  is  for.  by 
what  it  Is  trying  to  achieve,  by  the  institu- 
tions and  Ideals  upon  which  it  rests. 

NATO  must  establish  bonds  that  hold,  in- 
dependent of  a  common  danger.  It  cannot 
depend  upon  threats  from  the  Soviet  UBlon 
for  its  unity.  Furthermore,  no  realistic 
NATO  nuclear  sharing  arrangement  to  meet 
that  threat  can  materialize  \inless  is  a  gen- 
uine single  i>oUtlcal  means  to  control  It. 

NATO  must  develop  a  political  identity. 
How  can  this  be  done? 

There  must  be  a  decision  at  the  top  to  go 
forward.  A  Simmilt  Conference  of  the  Heads 
of  State  of  the  NATO  countries  Is  needed  to 
set  up  a  common  political  Institutloiis;  only 
a  command  decision  at  the  top  can  set  the 
machinery  In  motion. 

For,  left  to  their  own  devices,  nations  will 
go  their  separate  ways,  uniting  only  when  it 


BUlta  lixUvldusl  putposss.  tt  Is  «p  to  ths 
United  States  to  provlda  the  liiitMslilii  to 
wssvs  togettasr  ths  dtvetae  nmsili  of  the 
Western  WocU.  As  a  nattoa  with  prapondar- 
sat  »i<rmtnmH»K  ^ad  military  ttrmgth.  the 
United  States  mnrt  bsvs  the  ooursgs  to  go 
first  sad  set  the  TtimpH  Oar  psrtaets  have 
•oeuaed  us  oftoa  snA  Jostty  of  trylog  to  force 
arrangements  on  them  which  w«  would  never 
aoocpt  ourselTes. 

Tlw  thnut  at  the  Summit  msettng  ahonld 
be  an  effort  to  unify  the  great  ntimber  and 
variety  of  decision-making  units  In  the 
Western  wortd.  As  of  today  there  are  several 
doosa  Western  Inter-sovanuncsital  groups, 
with  no  eoosistent  sasnabeiahlp  pattern,  try- 
ing to  promote  cooperation  In  matters  of 
trade,  finance,  monetary  affairs.  poUtlca. 
technology,  refugees,  defense,  and  social  life. 
Coordlnatlan  among  these  groupe  Is  often 
ad  hoc  and  limited. 

The  way  to  end  this  debilitating  tragmen. 
tation  U  by  the  rule  of  subsUtutton.  Where 
there  are  several  inter-govemmental  groups 
dealing  with  the  same  or  "tmti^r  problems, 
one  groxip  should  be  substituted  for  all— or, 
at  least,  one  group  ought  to  act  as  an  ex- 
ecutive coordinating  body  for  the  others. 

The  two  groups-in-being  that  should  take 
the  lead  in  this  unifying  process  are  NATO 
and  OECD.  NATO  could  act  as  the  focal 
point  for  political  and  military  cooperation, 
thus  superseding  the  Western  Xuropean 
Union  and  a  number  of  bilateral  arrange- 
ments. <m:cd  is  the  natural  body  to  tie  in 
North  America  with  the  Common  Market 
and  BFTA.  To  effect  these  ends,  the  North 
Atlantic  Council— policy-making  body  of 
NATO— and  the  Secretary  General  of  NATO 
should  be  delegated  broader  and  more  effec- 
tive powttn  as  provided  for  under  Article  2 
ot  the  NATO  lYeaty.  QBCD.  in  turn,  should 
be  given  a  mandate  to  oversee  all  eoonomic 
and  trade  negotiations. 

In  order  to  underpin  these  efforts,  an  At- 
lantic Consultative  Assembly  must  be 
established.  Only  such  a  parliamentary  body 
can  nurture  haUts  of  cooperation  and  feel- 
ings of  common  loyalty.  This  Assembly 
should  be  composed  of  delegates  selected  by 
the  parliaments  of  the  15  NATO  nations — 
which  Is  the  composition  of  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians Conference,  now  in  its  twelfth 
year — but  with  two  major  changes:  (1)  The 
Assembly  should  be  empowered  to  dlscxiss 
all  Atlantic  matters,  economic  and  politi- 
cal alike;  and  (2)  the  five  European  nations 
that  are  members  of  ,OECD  but  not  of 
NATO — Austria.  Spain.  Ireland.  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland — should  be  entitled  to  mem- 
bership. 

Finally,  an  Atlantic  High  Court  of  Justice 
is  needed  to  round  out  the  instttuttonal  pic- 
ture. ThlB  Court  should  be  empowvred  to 
decide  spedfled  legal  controversies  which 
may  arise  under  Atlantic  Community 
trestles. 

It  is  essential  that  this  "operation  nucleus" 
start  now.  The  decision  to  move  in  this 
directioo  is  long  overdue.  It  will  take  many 
long  years  of  hard  and  pragmatic  bargain- 
ing to  establish  the  reality  of  an  Atlantic 
Community  and  an  impropriate  Infrastruc- 
ture. 

In  the  meantime.  NATO  is  being  buffeted 
by  a  wlMle  range  of  problems  that  require 
Immediate  attention  and  decision.  Our  long 
range  objective  of  an  Atlantic  Community 
should  not  obscure  them.  But  the  decisions 
of  today  must  be  made  In  the  tight  of  and  in 
accordance  vrith  the  ultimate  goals. 

There  are  six  key  problems  facing  NATO 
today. 

(1)  Since  World  War  n.  we  have  urged 
the  United  Kingdom  to  reorder  its  foreign 
policy  priorities  and  merge  Itself  with  West- 
em  Europe.  The  Commonwealth  Is  not  the 
British  Empire,  and  s  close  Anglo-American 
tie  is  no  substitute  for  sn  Intimate  Brltitfi- 
European  connection.  Western  Europe 
needs  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
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Kingdom  oun  be  grMUy  stlinuUtad  by  West- 
ern Kurape.  A  permanent  BarltUh  preeenee 
In  the  CoouDon  Market  oan  ueure  tlie  Bene- 
lux oountrlee  and  Italy  that  they  wlU  not 
become  pawns  In  a  Vtanoo-Oennan  stniggle 
<or  aaeendancy.  It  U  also  neceeeary  for 
Londen  to  open  up  the  Common  Market  door 
for  the  other  countxtes  at  the  Kuropean  Ree 
Trade  AHOdatton. 

(2)  Weet  Oermany  wants  more  status  and 
Influence  within  the  alliance.  Speolfleally. 
the  Bonn  Ctovemment  wants  to  share  In  the 
control  and  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  can 
sympathise  with  Bonn's  desire  for  Influence 
commensurate  with  Its  contributions,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  nuclear  weapons  Is  the 
proper  area  for  this  new  role.  A  German 
finger  on  the  nuclear  trigger  wUl  create  two 
major  dUBoultlee:  (a)  It  wlU  be  resented  and 
feared  by  all  ■xir<^>ean  powers  who  still  do 
not  have  complete  confidence  In  German 
stablUty:  and  (b)  It  will  undercut  the  VS. 
drive  for  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  A  non- 
proliferation  treaty  must  take  precedence 
over  any  sort  of  NATO  nuclear  force.  Just 
as  our  own  government  created  the  German 
demand  for  a  nuclear  voice  by  the  MLF  pro- 
posal of  1903.  so  we  must  now  help  the  Ger- 
mans to  forego  it. 

(3)  The  French  withdrawal  from  the  Inte- 
grated command  structure  of  NATO  and 
their  request  for  NATO  to  leave  French  ter- 
ritory Ainless  placed  imder  direct  French 
control,  raises  another  set  of  dUBcultles. 
But  these  are  not  Insuperable.  It  must  be 
clearly  imderstood  that  France  has  not  with- 
drawn from  the  alliance  as  such.  She  still 
recognises  the  need  for  the  common  defense. 
ITnfortunately,  France  under  de  Gaulle  Is 
too  preoccupied  with  the  principle  of  na- 
tionalism and  so  Is  overly  sensitive  about 
any  formal  kind  of  cooperation.  Also,  while 
the  French  continue  to  pursue  this  line, 
NATO  must  take  care  not  to  be  piinltive 
to  French  Interests  to  try  to  Isolate  France. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  reserve 
nuance's  rightful  place  In  the  alliance  orga- 
nisation and  to  leave  Intact  as  much  of  the 
military  structiires  as  France  will  allow  on 
her  soil.  For,  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
France  to  return  fuUy  to  NATO  when  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  leaves  the  French  presi- 
dency— at  lesst,  the  chances  are  good  enough 
to  warrant  such  planning. 

During  this  translUon  period,  the  I7.S. 
should  reaffirm  Its  commitments  to  the  al- 
liance and  take  the  necessary  stepe  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  other  members  to  relocate 
troope  and  supplies  and  ke^  the  alliance 
operating. 

(4)  There  U  still  an  unsetUed  debate  about 
strategic  doctrine.  Our  European  partners 
oppose  the  U.S.  doctrine  of  flexible  and  con- 
trolled response.  The  Europeans  fear  that 
suoh  a  doctrine  will  lessen  the  credibility  of 
our  nndear  deterrent.  We  beueve  that  eredl- 
blUty  la  a  matter  of  meeting  force  with  i^ 
proprlate  levels  of  counter-force.  Such  a  de- 
bate can  never  be  solved  In  the  abetract,  and 
we  hope  It  wUl  never  be  resolved  In  reaUty. 
The  only  reasonable  response  to  the  debate  Is 
to  maintain  the  strength  of  NATO  on  all 
levels— conventional,  tactical  and  nuclear. 

(5)  There  Is  a  feeling  In  some  quarters  that 
the  Soviet  Union  no  longer  represents  a 
threat  to  the  secxirlty  of  Europe,  that  Moe- 
eow's  motlvee  have  changed.  But  we  cannot 
base  policy  on  unknowable  Intentions  and 
motlvee:  we  have  to  base  It  on  capablUty. 
A  divided  Berlin  and  a  divided  Germany  still 
present  a  constant  source  ot  danger  and 
temptation. 

(8)  NATO  Is  In  the  throee  of  a  globalisa- 
tion debate.  The  U.S.  wanU  NATO  to  take  a 
more  active  role  In  conflicts  and  problems 
outside  the  Atlantic  area.  Our  partners  at* 
reluctant  to  do  so.  In  time,  we  hope  our 
partners  will  realise  that  the  security  of  the 
Western  world  U  dependent  on  the  strugglee 
In  the  underdeveloped  world.  In  time  and 
with  Insistence,  we  hope  they  wlU  undertake 
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tbdr  propsr  share  of  this  burden,  as  for  «■- 
ample  In  Vietnam. 

What  «hould  be  the  course  of  our  own  pol- 
icy during  this  period?  United  States  pol- 
icy should  be  steady  but  not  slow,  purpose- 
ful but  not  preesureful.  and  unambl^xms 
but  not  unsophlstlcatsd.  Dlplomaoy  Is  a  te- 
dious and  intricate  art,  but  It  Is  an  unfrult. 
ful  procees  unless  given  clear  direction  from 
the  top.  Current  crises  and  problems  should 
not  make  us  panic.  They  should  make  us 
realize  that  the  time  has  come  to  set  NATO 
on  a  new  footing,  not  as  a  new  military  alll- 
anoe,  but  as  the  nucleus  for  an  effective  At. 
lantlc  community. 


CHINA 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  a  year  of  Important  resurgence  re- 
garding the  discussion  of  Communist 
China  in  the  United  States.  FV>r  many 
years,  there  were  few  constructive  pro- 
posals on  how  we  should  deal  with  the 
China  problem.  Many  people  have  now 
come  forward  with  sound  and  analytical 
statonents  on  what  should  be  done. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  York  I  re- 
cently delivered  two  speeches  on  United 
States-Communist  China  relations.  The 
theme  of  the  first,  "China  and  the  Peace 
of  Asia."  was  that  in  the  long  nm  we 
must  find  some  way  to  get  along  with 
Communist  China,  because  without  such 
a  longrun  understanding  there  can  be 
no  peace  In  Asia.  The  second  speech, 
"Communist  China  and  Nuclear  Dis- 
armament," Is  an  attempt  to  enlarge  on 
the  thane  of  the  first  speech.  I  present 
the  thesis  that  both  the  United  States 
and  Communist  China  must  learn  to  ne- 
gotiate what  is  negotiable  and  to  talk  in 
some  areas  while  we  diqjute  in  others. 
I  also  make  a  proposal  to  invite  Ccunmu- 
nlst  China  to  the  Geneva  Disarmament 
Conference  provided  that  they  first  sign 
the  nuclear  partial  test  ban  treaty. 

Both  speeches  emphasize  the  fact  that 
China's  aggressive  objectives  and  tactics 
have  not  changed,  and  that  they  are  un- 
likely to  respond  positively  to  any  pro- 
posals from  us  at  this  time.  Neverthe- 
less. I  believe  certain  carefully  posed  con- 
tacts that  do  not  endanger  our  security 
or  undercut  our  d^Iomatic  position 
should  be  made.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  these  two 
speeches  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

China  and  thx  Pkacs  or  Asia 
(Excerpts  of  the  remarks  of  Senator  Jacob 
K.  Javits,  prepared  for  delivery  before  the 
Annual  Masonic  Dedication  Service  and 
Breakfasts,  Waldorf  and  Astor  HoteU,  New 
York  City  at  10  ajn.,  Sunday,  March  30, 
IMS) 

The  struggle  In  Vietnam  Is  really  a  strug- 
gle to  create  and  preeerve  peace  and  atablUty 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  In  Asia  as  a  whole. 
Because  Vietnam  is  not  an  Isolated  conflict, 
because  it  doee  have  the  greater  meaning  of 
war  or  peace  In  Asia.  It  has  led  us  to  a  search 
for  causee  and  roots.  The  search  has  led 
back  to  Commimist  China. 

Since  1940,  United  SUtee  poUcy  toward 
Communist  China  has  been  static  and 
largely  negative.  We  have  done  and  must 
continue  to  do  what  we  m\ut,  that  le,  con- 
tain Red  China  militarily.  But  we  should 
now  begin  as  well,  In  a  measiired  and  care- 
ful manner,  the  process  of  trying  to  bring 
Communist  China  Into  the  community  of 
nations. 


X  believe  that  over  tbe  long  term,  we  must 
find  some  way  to  get  along  with  Communist 
China.  Without  such  an  understanding 
there  can  be  no  peace  in  Asia.  Without  it, 
Vietnam  could  be  a  beginning,  not  an  end. 

Those  of  us  who  are  convinced  that  the 
so-called  "wars  of  nattonal  liberation"  are 
aotuaUy  wars  of  aggression  Instigated  and 
supported  by  Communist  China,  are  aUo 
convinced  that  such  wars  must  be  frustrated. 
Our  overriding  reason  is  the  future  role  ot 
the  Peking  regime  in  the  issue  of  war  and 
peace  In  Asia.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the 
struggle  In  Vietnam  Is  one  element  In  our 
policy  toward  Communist  China.  If  we  are 
successful  in  demonstrating  our  will  to  re- 
sist aggression,  it  can  be  a  most  ftiiltfui  na- 
tlonal  effort.  It  can  lead  to  peace.  If  the 
reeiilts  of  the  struggle  are  Inconclusive,  we 
will  stlU  be  faced  with  the  poesiblUty  of  war. 

I  believe  that  we  must  ultimately  come  to 
some  sort  of  agreement  with  Communist 
China.  I  do  not  beUeve  in  the  wisdom  or 
inevitability  of  preventive  war,  nor  do  I  eee 
any  sense  in  a  unilateral  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  the  Asian  mainland.  I  am  convinced 
that  In  the  course  of  the  long  effort  to  find 
some  way  to  get  along,  we  had  to  show  steel. 
Becaiise  of  this,  I  suppwt  our  limited  mili- 
tary commitments  and  limited  political  ob- 
jectives In  Vietnam.  But  I  consider  what 
we  are  doing  in  Vietnam  as  part  of  a  greater 
whole.  It  gives  us  a  basis  for  making  policy 
with  respect  to  Communist  China  which 
could  get  us  away  from  the  static  condition 
in  which  we  now  find  ourselvee,  l.e  being 
against  recognition,  against  any  kind  of 
trade,  against  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  against  pollclee  of  other  nations 
with  reepect  to  Commxuilst  China  which 
differ  from  our  own. 

There  Is  no  queetlon  about  the  need  for 
finding  a  way  to  deal  with  Commimlst  China 
In  reepect  to  any  Vietnam  settlement.  It  is 
a  fact  that  Communist  China  Is  the  main 
supporter  and  stimulator  of  the  North  Vlet- 
nameee  and  Ideologically  the  principle 
barrier  to  bringing  North  Vietnam  to  the 
peace  table. 

Whatever  settlement  may  result  mi  Viet- 
nam will  require  some  International  action, 
such  as  supervision  of  free  elections  prob- 
ably by  the  United  Nations,  and  will  require 
Communist  Chlneee  participation.  Ty>  make 
such  participation  practicable  In  a  settle- 
ment it  would  be  necessary  to  have  Com- 
munist China  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations,  making  the  settlement 
Accordingly,  Just  as  I  have  concurred  with 
the  President  that  in  peace  negotiations 
regarding  Vietnam  there  should  be  uncon- 
ditional discussions,  so  I  believe  that  in 
connection  with  such  peace  negotlatioas 
there  should  be  "unconditional  discussions" 
with  Communist  China. 

This  Is  only  a  step  and  th^jneanlng  of  this 
step  must  be  celarly  imderstood.  It  is  im- 
portant to  consider  what  we  are  not  doing 
under  such  circtimstancee.  We  are  not 
recognising  Communist  China  or  agreeing 
to  trade  with  It  or  to  cease  opposing  its  ad- 
mission to  the  UN.  We  are  saying  only  that 
we  are  willing  to  discuss  all  questions  and 
to  abide  by  the  results  of  an  agreed-upon 
treaty  or  agreement. 

We  are  not  turning  our  back  on  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  government  on  Taiwan 
which  as  a  state  and  as  a  member  of  the 
UN  must  be  ass\ired  that  its  national 
integrity  Is  being  fully  respected. 

We  are  not  in  any  way  lessening  our 
determination  to  resist— with  mUltary 
means  or  otherwise — the  change  of  govem- 
m«its  by  force,  subversion  and  aggressslon, 
whether  or  not  called  a  war  of  national 
liberation,  and  that  we  pn^Mse  to  stand  by 
our  military  commitments  to  resist  subver- 
sion or  aggreeston  in  the  future. 

We  are  not  in  any  way  retreating  from 
our  purpoee  or  our  determination  in  Viet- 
nam—that its  people  should  be  in  an  atmos- 
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phere  of  peace  freely  deddr 
■vmental  future. 

We  are  not  seeking  the  a^roval  or  agree- 
ment of  Oonununlst  ChlnaL  oar  are  we  in 
fear  of  OcMnmunist  Chines^  rejection, 
are  continuing  our  peace 
broader  and  more  inclusi^^  scale,  facing 
nalistically  the  real  probljekn — Communist 
Cblna — and  confident  thai 
will  realise  that  it  Is  nevw 
tsce  reality,  eepedally  whda  speaking  and 
acting  frcnn  a  situation  of  strength. 

X  have  no  Illusions  about  ^king's  reaction 
to  such  a  pnqxMal  or  to  ^iiy  other  peace 
oTcrturee — at  this  time.  Mio  Tee-tung  and 
the  other  old  revolutionaries,  locked  as  they 
are  in  the  prison  of  their  ^wn  dogma,  will 
reepond  with  hate  and  Uxvective  in  the 
negative.  On  March  3.  Jenmin  Jih  Pao,  a 
Communist  party  newspaper,  commented 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  debate  on  Vietnam  was 
a  "camouflage  to  hoodwink  the  people,"  and 
that  both  the  "hawks"  and.  the  "doves"  are 
•todB."  On  March  14,  I  Vice  President 
HimrasKT  was  treated  with  {(the  same  mart  ot 
diadaln  by  the  CommunUt  [Chinese  leaders. 
The  day  after  he  hinted  that  Washington 
may  be  prepared  to  adopt  i.  policy  of  con- 
tainment without  Isolatlo^  the  Chinese 
Oommunlst  leaders  called 
the  "kiss  of  Judas". 

A«  of  now,  the  Red  leadertr  are  completely 
preoccupied  with  maintaining  their  doctri- 
nal purity.  They  shun  any  formal  contact 
with  the  "American  imperiailBts."  They  be- 
lieve that  their  appeal  in  the  developing 
nations  rests  on  an  uncompromising  Ideology 
and  on  implacable  hostility  to  the  West. 
They  are  dead  wrong  in  this  belief.  Recent 
events  In  Cuba,  where  Castro  has  turned  his 
lengthy  diatribes  against  Peking,  in  Africa 
where  the  overthrow  of  govjernments  which 
had  become  too  much  undef  Chinese  com- 
munist influence  was  greetraj  with  immense 
African  approval,  and  in  Iddonesia  where 
the  overwhelming  number  i>f  Indonesians 
have  risen  up  in  support  of  the  Army's 
efforts  to  prevent  a  commii^t  takeover — 
all  these  events  are  teet^moi  if  to  the  blind- 
ness of  ^eking's  doctrine.  | 

Our  problem  is  to  bring!  'peklng  to  the 
realization  that  not  only  has  its  dogmatism 
failed,  but  that  its  reftisal  ^  recognize  this 
IsUure  wUl  be  dangerous — tp  everyone  con- 
cerned. As  long  as  the  Peking  leaders  re- 
main entrapped  by  their  oWn  propaganda, 
every  conflict  runs  the  risk  ojr  escalation.  As 
long  as  their  ideology  provides  no  room  for 
P*sceful  coexistence,  every'  small  dispute 
China  has  with  another  natton  can  become 
s  full-blown  confrontation.  This  is  not  only 
true  of  Peking's  relations  with  the  West,  but 
within  the  Communist  worlfi  as  well. 

How  can  we  bring  CommUiUst  China  into 
the  International  commimit  r'  of  nations  for 
Uie  purpose  of  making  pei^e  in  Vietnam 
«thout  selling  out  other  pe<toles  c^  our  own 
wsls  and  commitments?         j 

The  answer  to  this  questli  ih  must  i«volve 
•round  a  general  policy  orj  strength  and 
••osibiuty,  containment  butj  not  isolaUon 
tt  the  Chinese  people. 

We  can  have  peace  in  Vietnam  only  if 
Uw  priorities  of  Peking  are  reordered.  To 
*>  this,  we  must  maintain  our  strength  while 
••"owing  owe  willingness  to|  negotiate  tm- 
oondlUonally  with  CommuUlst  China,  as 
Well  as  with  North  Vietnam  a  t  d  the  National 
UberaUon  Front. 

OoMmrmai  China  and  NncLsii  DiSASiiAiaNT 

(Kicerpts  of  the  remarks  of  Senator  Jacob  K. 

JAvrrs  prepared  for  deUveir  at  the  Sixth 

manual    Banquet    of    the '  lona    Gbllege 

Aiusuu    Aasociatton,    Oonioodore    Hotel. 

IMS)  "*  ^^'  '■*"  ^'^'  "^  r'^^y-  •'»«»•  »■ 

Will  coinmunlst  China  Jol  the  commu- 
"ty  of  natlonsT  ~ 


This,  in  the  1860's,  U  the  most  crucial 
question  in  reelect  of  the  future  peace  and 
StablUty  of  the  world. 

The  United  States,  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  earth,  must  play  a 
leading  role  in  assuring  that  the  answer  to 
that  queetlon  is  a  positive  one.  In  my  opin- 
ion, we  can  help  to  bring  about  a  positive 
answer  by  our  strength — moral  as  weU  as 
physical — not  our  weakness;  by  o\ir  patience, 
not  our  haste;  and  by  our  reasonableness, 
not  our  infiexlbllity,  and  not  by  unilateral 
concessions. 

It  will  take  time;  there  wlU  be  frustra- 
tions, set-backs  and  even  dangers,  but  the 
process  of  building  bridges  between  Com- 
munist China  and  the  world  community  must 
be  pursued. 

Until  now,  however,  I  feel  we  have  been 
mesmerized  by  the  dream  of  some  maglc&l 
event — some  mystical  world  conference — in 
which  all  major  disputes  between  China  and 
the  remainder  of  the  world  may  be  elimi- 
nated at  one  stroke.  But  the  history  of  in- 
ternational relations  demonstrates  that  the 
process  of  accommodation  in  relative  peace- 
time between  hostile  nations  is  a  piecemeal 
one.  It  rarely  happens  at  one  stroke.  Pack- 
age deals  are  Illusory,  and  complex  diplo- 
matic problems  must  be  treated  separately 
and  on  their  individual  merits.  With  respect 
to  VS.  relations  with  the  Peking  regime, 
this  means  that  both  nations  must  learn  to 
negotiate  what  is  negotiable  and  we  must 
learn  to  talk  in  some  areas  while  we  may 
dispute  in  others. 

1  have  hoped — and  continue  to  hope — th^t 
a  breakthrough  might  come  In  Vietnam.  To 
this  end,  I  have  repeatedly  proposed  that  the 
United  States  state  its  willingness  to  engage 
in  "unconditional  discussions"  with  Com- 
munist China  with  respect  to  Vietnam.  Un- 
happily, the  Peking  leaders,  as  well  as  those 
in  Hanoi,  show  no  signs  of  compromise.  The 
only  hc^eful  signs  in  Vietnam  come  not  from 
Peking  or  Hanoi,  but  from  the  prospect  of 
genuinely  free  elections  In  South  Vietnam. 
If  these  free  elections  are  held  as  scheduled 
and  if  the  South  Vietnamese  are  able  to  sub- 
merge their  differences  enough  to  form  a 
reasonably  representative  olvlllan  and  con- 
stitutional government,  the  cause  of  peace 
and  freedom  will  be  greatly  strengthened. 

But  the  fact  that  the  aggressors  in  Viet- 
nam are  not  wlUlng  to  come  to  their  senses 
does  not  require  that  the  rest  of  our  diplo- 
matic machinery  come  to  a  halt.  Indeed, 
our  government  is  quite  frequently  engaged 
In  talks  with  Communist  China  at  the  Am- 
bassadorial level  in  Warsaw.  This  contact  la 
a  vital  one,  but  It'ls  only  one  link.  In  the 
nuclear  age  neither  the  Chinese  nor  the  rest 
of  the  world  should  allow  it  to  be  the  only 
link. 

I  thwefore,  propose  another  link.  I  pro- 
pose that  Communist  China  be  invited  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Conference  in 
Geneva,  if  it  will  sign  the  Partial  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Over  110  nations  have  already  signed  the 
Partial  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  Communist  China  should  first 
Msume  these  same  treaty  obligations,  as  so 
niany  others  have,  before  discussions  can  be 
fruitful. 

The  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference  la 
making  Important  but  slow  progress  In  sev- 
eral areas.  The  issues  in  dispute  between 
the  U.8.  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  regard  to 
the  nuclear  non-proliferation  problem  are 
now  clearly  focused.  The  major  obstacle  to 
the  completion  of  this  vital  treaty  is  the 
queetlon  of  nuclear  sharing  within  NATO. 
We  want  to  find  some  way  to  satisfy  the  in- 
terests of  our  allies,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  to  guard  against  a  West  German 
finger  on  the  nuclear  trigger.  If  NATO  can 
agree  to  some  Internal  arrangement  based  on 
the  principle  of  consultation  on  nuclear 
matters  rather  than  joint  ownerahip,  there 
is  a  good  chance  that  the  non-proliferation 


treaty  could  become  a  reality,  probably  when 
the  acute  Vietnam  crisis  is  behind  us.  On 
the  problem  of  extending  the  partial  test  ban 
provisions  to  cover  underground  tests,  there 
are  also  some  positive  signs.  Significant  ad- 
vances have  been  made  In  the  technology  of 
detecting  underground  nuclear  explosions. 
The  key  stumbling  block,  however,  remains 
Moscow's  refusal  to  accept  the  necessity  for 
any  inspections  whatever  of  "suspicious  ex- 
plosions," that  Is,  explosions  that  are  dlfll- 
cult  to  distinguish  from  earthqualces. 

Communist  China  should  not  be  allowed 
to  make  a  propaganda  circus  of  the  Geneva 
discussion  if  it  joins  them.  The  best  way  to 
guard  against  this  is  to  give  the  Peking 
leaders  some  stake  in  the  success  of  the  talks. 
Signing  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  would 
be  a  step  In  that  direction.  Permitting  Com- 
munist China  to  Introduce  other  issues  for 
discussion,  such  as  their  own  proclaimed 
interest  in  a  "no  first  strike"  nuclear  agree- 
ment, would  be  another  step.  Our  own  gov- 
ernment, in  fact,  has  already  mdicated  a 
wUlingness  to  discuss  this  "no  strike"  issue 
If  the  Chinese  would  agree  to  stop  its  atomic 
testing  in  the  atmosphere. 

Inviting  Communist  China  to  the  Geneva 
Conference  as  a  way  of  adding  to  its  links 
with  the  world  would  also  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  prejudicing  the  recogmtion 
problem.  The  disarmament  meetings  in  Ge- 
neva are  Independent  of  the  United  Nations. 
Conununlst  China's  membership  would  not 
commit  our  own  government  in  any  way  to 
recognizing  this  regime  or  to  giving  It  mem- 
bership In  the  U.N.  Moreover,  it  would  not- 
be  difficult  to  extend  the  invitation.  The 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  co-chairmen 
of  the  conference,  could  make  the  offer.  Of 
course,  some  provision  must  also  be  made 
at  that  time  to  keep  the  proper  balance  at 
the  conference  between  Warsaw  Pact,  NATO. 
and  neutralist  powers. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  likelihood  of 
Communist  China's  response  to  the  Invita- 
tion. It  wUl  probably  say  "No"  to  the  of- 
fer, and  will  continue  to  instigate  its  so- 
called  "wars  of  national  liberation."  But 
I  also  have  no  doubt  that  the  U.S.  should 
attempt  to  bring  the  People's  RepubUc  of 
China  into  a  genuine  dialogue  on  disarma- 
ment and  other  security  matters.  Peking 
has  recently  exploded  its  third  nuclear  de- 
vice, and  the  radloactlTe  fallout  from  this 
explosion  was  dangerously  high.  Whether 
we  like  It  or  not,  Communist  China  Is  fast 
becoming  a  nuclear  power. 

On  April  16,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  laid 
down  the  principle  of  our  policy  toward  Oom- 
munlst China.  He  said:  "We  must  take  cai« 
to  do  nothing  which  encourages  Peking — or 
anyone  else — to  believe  that  it  can  reap  gains 
from  its  aggressive  actions  and  designs.  But. 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  continue  to  make 
It  plain  that,  if  Peking  abandons  its  belief 
that  force  is  the  best  way  to  resolve  disputes 
and  gives  up  lU  violent  strategy  of  world 
revolution,  we  would  welcome  an  era  of  good 
relations."  I  subscribe  to  this  principle, 
and  my  proposal  of  today  is  made  In  this 
spirit.  4 

vnrrNAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
12,  1966,  I  delivered  the  commencement 
address  at  Hof  stra  College.  TUs  address 
represents  my  thinking  on  the  situation 
in  Vietnam. 

In  this  address.  I  deal  with  the  two 
most  pressing  problems  in  Vietnam: 
First,  elections;  and  second,  escalation. 
Fair.  open,  and  free  elections  and  a 
speedy  conversion  to  a  caretaker  civilian 
government  are  needed  to  give  the  Oov- 
emment  of  South  Vietnam  the  legiti- 
macy the  Oovemment  needs  and  the  peo-  ' 
pie  of  South  Vietnam  want.    In  regard 
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to  bilncliw  peace  to  Vietnam.  poeitlTe 
and  constnicttve  pnv>0Bal8  ahoold  be 
made  to  telng  tlie  conflict  to  the  con- 
ferenoe  table.  My  aildreee  contains  pro- 
poeak  tor  a  aUMtaay  Ireeae. 

I  aak  uaantmouB  conaent  to  have  my 
remaiks  printed  in  ttte  Bboon. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  addreaa 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcooas, 
asfoOom: 

T^i  IV^n  To 


KaOALATKHf  Of  8CN7TH 

▼btmak 

Xa  such  a  aetttng  m  thU.  it  la  approprUt* 
that  wa  t*'*"*  of  aax  Ufa  purpota,  both  aa 
UMUvlduala  and  aa  aiw«<«»M  Aa  Indlrld- 
uab  Z  am  aura  this  purpoaa  la  on  vnej  JBiaA 
and  haart  and  I  would  oontrtbuta  only  Uttla 
wlthlB  thta  ooDtast  to  your  individual 
tboughta. 

Bat  on  oar  purpoaa  aa  a  nation  I  can  per- 
hapa  ba  batpfuL  Bacauaa  of  our  producttra 
powar,  tradltloaa  and  gaographlo  location,  wa 
ar»  a  nation  that  haa  tallan  hair  to  world 
raq^nalbUlty.  Our  paopla  bava  acoaptad 
and  oanlad  out  this  rola  aa  being  vital  to 
our  aaourlty  and  to  our  Idaala — but  wa  atUI 
faal  unoomfortabla  with  thla  raaponalblUty. 
Tat.  V*  ara  probably  tha  lint  of  tha  world 
powBia  la  hlrtory  that  oan  atnonaly  d«man- 
atrata  that  wa  want  nothing  but  pea«a  and 
fraadMB  lor  aU  and  tha  broadaat  poaalbla 
opportunl^  tor  aU  paopla. 

^  now  It  la  alao  qulta  tma  that  wa  hava 
no  doetrlaalra  praooaoaptlona  about  aodal 
and  arnnwin  ^atarna  and  ara  parfaotty  win- 
lac  ta  Uva  In  paaoaful  «o-ailatanoa  aran  with 
Oommoalat  atatw.  provided  thay  do  not 
or    aubvaralon    upon 


Wltkln  thla  oantaxt.  It  la  proper  to  aak  why 
Vlatnam  baa  become  auch  an  ovanridlng  leaua 
In  our  aooatry.  Wa  have  taoed  miUtary 
ofaaUa^aa  baCora.  aa  tor  aTampla.  In  tha  Bar- 
lln  Plotitadt.  tha  Koraaa  War.  and  tha  Cuban 
miaiUa  crtale    but  thaaa  nemert  aaaler  to  az- 


Xa  Bartia.  «•  had  tha  fun  aupport  of  tha 
world,  and  wa  ware  dafanrtlng  lu- 
itgbta  at  aooaaa  to  thla  dty.  In 
tha  Harth  Kaaoaa  attaok  acroaa  tha 
ITtti  parallrt  waa  a  elaar  oaaa  o(  afgraarton. 
and  wa  astad  aa  tha  aaajar  part  oC  a  United 
MfeMo^FoUea  Foaoa  ia  lapal  tha  aggraarton. 
Tha  Cuban  mlaelle  crlala  waa  doaa  to  home. 
It  waa  a  dear  attaaipt  by  tha  Soviet  Union 
to  altar  tha  balanoa  of  power,  and  our  alUaa 
oaaaa  ta  our  aupport  Uantadlataly. 

tteokoradiflouUtoezpUtn.  Aatha 
rowiTT  aaora  aubtla  and  tha  area 
dMant  from  our  traditional  ooooama. 
It  la  tierdir  to  undaratand — but  It  la  no  lam 
a  threat.  We  have  alltea  In  Vietnam— in 
boM  naMoaa  in  the  area,  amonc  othara, 
alao  feel  their  eaouiltf  U  at  atafce 
mmber  and  eapaol^  ara  Umltad. 
at  that  traaUaa  ao  many  Amerl- 
la  tha  Wiuaaal  aawont  d  dtaappnwat 
in  tlH  fMa  valid  Cor  tha  poaltton  wa  have 
taken  and  tha  way  we  ara  carrying  It  on. 
AU  tha  mora  lOMan  why  aor  policy  In  Viet- 
nam naada  to  be  apalled  out  and  be  dearly 
underatood  by  aaary  Aaartean  U  poaalbla— 
ao  pava  la  the  liaua.  ao  erltleal  ara  Ita  Im- 
plteatlona. 

In  tafleetlng  on  the  first  cataatrofdde  year 
oC  Wortd  War  I.  wmatan  OhnrdtUl  wrote 
■vents  paaaad  vary  largely  owtalda  Mm 
at  oonaoloua  ohotoa.  Ooiarnmsnta 
A  Ilia  rhythm  of 
thatm«B«y. 


la   giairsl.    KaH 
«<  mUttaiy  hlatorlana. 
that  att  adlXary  aonttota  tend  to 
paUtloal  oblaetlvaa  and  develop  a 
tatia  «r  ttMir  am. 

L  must  not  beoome  a  oaaa  In  point. 


My  own  ttiliilring  on 

Pb«t.  that  our  eauae  at  haipiag  tha  aowth 
rutnsaBMS  nmm  tn  itfrri  f  i — t*—  -  ' 
Jwst  aaa.  Md  that  our  0b)aottva  ot  aUowmg 
the  peopli  IMaly  «o  dalaim laa  thair  own 
futora  ahoold  be  pomaed  by  llmttad  mm> 
"  TBsaiM  Iha  objaettva  would  make  uttla 
If  It  lad  to  tha  davaatatfcm  oC  flknrth 


end  tn 


Vlatnam  and  a  wtdar 

Baoond.  that  tha 
aome  kind  o(  nsgatutaa  aattlamant.  and  that 
we  must  do  all  we  can  to  bring  aU  relevant 
partlea,  Indudbig  CouMnunlst  China.  Morth 
Vtotnaaa.  and  «ba  Naitlanal  Uberatlon  Front, 
to  tha  bar^telng  talfla.  This  raqulree  that 
our  obJaottPM  be  resaonahle  and  onr  masna 
meaaured;  It  doee  not  mean  unllataral  eon- 
Bsaslana  by  the  UA 

Third,  the*  wa  lihoald  foeus  our  energlee 
on  raeana  to  develop  a  freaiy  elected,  repra- 
sentattva,  and  wocfeaUa  govsramsnt  m 
Saigon.  Only  snch  a  civilian  government 
can  gain  leglthnaoy  and  aoceptanca  from 
the  Vlatnameaa. 

Fourth,  that  if  there  la  to  be  no  ataMe 
Saigon  Oovamment  becauae  the  leaders  at 
the  various  faetlona  win  not  aubmerge  their 
peraonal  power  drtvea  for  the  common  effort 
agabiat  a  cianmwntat  takeover,  the  U.S.,  not- 
wlthatandlng  Its  determination  to  aee  the 
atiuggle  throngh.  cannot  remain  In  Vietnam. 
I  feel  the  Amvlcan  pec^le  are  flatly  oppoaed 
to  VS.  foroM  *g*'**"g  alone — or  to  a  UJB. 
takeover  of  South  Vietnam. 

Aa  I  aee  the  situation,  then,  we  must  pnr- 
sua  peace  through  strength  and  reasonable- 
nem  m  order  to  prsvant  the  further  eaoala- 
tlon  of  the  ooofllot,  and  wa  mnst  help  to 
atabUlae  and  legittmlae  the  Saigon  Oovem- 
ment  In  order  to  aefaleve  onr  purpoee — the 
social  and  economic  laeuusti  uctlon  of  Viet- 
nam under  self -determination. 


FOBSUnfO   THS   FBACB 


Zn 


avoid  a 


to  prevent  tha  flirting  ftom  da- 
loi^  of  ita  own  and  In  order  to 
condition  where  military  dscilalona 
potttleal  oholcea,  ttt*  eaealatlon 
of  tha  "'i^ft*'*  maat  be  ended. 
T^ere  mnat  be  a  mOltary  freeae  beflova 

dle«niSBlnn  to 

to  dlatlngalah  be- 
aad  a  ceaae  Are.  A 
to  fix  a  caning  on  tha 
or  bataa.  particularly 
tn  respect  ta  tha  Introduction  at  new  troopa. 
At  thla  stage  of  the  Vietnam  confflct.  there 
Is  probaMy  Utile  hope  for  a  prolenged  or 
extended  ceaae  Are.  Ifore  likely,  aa  In  the 
Korean  War.  fighting  win  oeeur  diving  tha 
negotlatlaBa  thamsdvw.  Tha  eataMtslmtaiit 
at  a  ceaae  fire  agreement  and  the  detalla  at 
poUdng  It  wffi  also  be  the  bualnem  of  the 
avantual  paaea  oenfaranee. 

To  the  end  of  bringing  about  dlacusslcna 
ttuoogh  a  military  fiaeae,  I  would  make 
tha  foUowlng  propoaala: 

1.  TtaX,  Bulijeet  to  intamational  verlflea- 
tlon.  the  United  Statm  agree  to  atop  aend- 
mg  additional  troopa  into  South  Vlatnam 
tn  return  for  a  ITorth  Vletnameee  pledge  to 
halt  the  Inflltrmtion  of  their  soldleis  Into 
South  Vietnam. 

North  Vtatnamaee  Infiltration  la  now  ex- 
ceeding 6,000  per  month.  VA.  troop  tntro- 
ducUona  during  the  next  twelve  month  pe- 
riod ara  llkdy  to  average  10,000  per  month. 
At  this  rate,  the  already  high  casualtiaa  win 
double  tn  a  ysar^  thne. 

X  That  tha  United  Statm  agraa  to 
Iximblng  in  Ncrlh  Vietnam  in  ratum  tor  a 
North  Vietnam  and  mr  pledge  to  come  to 
the  conferonoa  table  and  negotiate  for  peace. 

TtM  oaasaUon  of  ixwniUng  in  the  North 
ahould  provlda  Hanoi  with  aome  f  aea-aaving 
reason  for  agreeing  to  talk.  It  could  alao 
create  a  calmer  atzoosphera  for  the  talka. 

S.  Tliat  tha  Oanava  Oonfarance  of  1984 
be  reconvened  in  order  to  conduct  the  na- 


and  that  tha  NLP  be  aUowed  to 
alt  at  the  ocmference  aa  an  "Independent 
party." 

I  aoggsat  the  Oaneva  Confarenoe  ntb« 
than  tha  United  Hatlona  beoauae  of  the 
fMit  that  natthar  Morth  Vlatnam  nor  Com- 
CfalBa  are  membam  at  the  VX.  •04 
therefore,  object  to  a  UJI.  irane- 
Motaovar ,  the  Oaneva  Oonf  erance,  un- 
aaalMi  Intamatlanal  bodies,  h 
natloaa  thait  have  a  direct  and 
intimata  atafca  In  Bouthsaat  Aaian  ASahs. 
Thatt  la  not  the  time  to  go  looking  for  a  new 
interna  tkmal  body— only  to  argue  about 
compoaltlon  and  procedure  aU  over  again. 

Iham  ara  my  ptofoml*,  yet  even  as  I  maka 
theaa.  I  am  not  aangulne  about  the  poesl- 
blimea  at  nagotUttona  at  this  time.  Peking, 
Hanoi,  and  tha  MI^  ahow  no  algna  of  wUllng- 
nam  to  and  the  atruggle.  TlMlr  precondl- 
tloaa  for  aagntistinns  ara  "Immediate,  oom- 
pleto,  unoondlMnnal  withdrawal  of  UJB. 
troopa."  and  "the  recognition  of  tha  NLF  u 
tha  only  legUlaBate  voice"  of  South  Vletnsia. 
Thaae  ara  not  negotiating  pointa,  tbay  an 
ulUmatuma.  Tha  main  reaponsihlU^  tor 
preventing  a  peaee  oonf arence  Um  squarely 
on  tha  oonmunlata'  ahouVlara. 

Tha  UA  haa  repeatedly  atetad  its  reMll. 
nam  to  *""*•■—  "anything  with  anyone",  and 
no  preoondltlona  tiave  been  attached.  If  tba 
ootnmunlata  do  not  believe  tha  alncerlty  of 
thla  offer,  thay  have  but  to  teat  ua  to  find  out. 

But  tha  faot  that  wa  have  made  thle  open 
offer  to  talk  does  not  mean  that  we  are  ta- 
lleved  of  further  reeponalbUlty.  The  Piad- 
dant  haa  an  "»''«g*"""  to  continually  restats 
and  dartfy  our  objaotlvaa.  and  to  explain 
thaae  In  poalUve  and  reaUatlo  terms  to  tbs 
Amertoan  people  and  tha  world.  In  raosnt 
waaha.  tha  UJS.  pacqda^  "oonaanaua"  behind 
tha  Prealdent^  poUcy  in  Vietnam  lias  dl- 
witwuifH  X  bailave  thla  la.  in  large  measun. 
due  to  a  aenaa  of  drift  regarding  the  Presl- 
dant%  conduct  of  tha  oonfliot  and  due  to  lbs 
trustratian  generated  by  the  Intemadns 
qniuxaia  emong  tha  South  Vletnameee  lead- 
era. 

SpaoificaUy.  it  la  my  Impreaaion  that  tba 
American  people  feel  that  the  Preeldeat  baa 
not  t>een  forceful  enough  in  presenting  UJB. 
intarasta  in  the  current  South  Vletnameee 
power  atruggle.  Z  believe  that  the  American 
people  ars  loalng  paUenoe  with  intramural 
power  plays  in  Vietnam  by  local  mOltaiy. 
pontJcal  and  railglouB  groupa,  and  that  Xbaj 
want  the  President  to  make  this  perfectly 
dear  to  the  South  Vletnameee.  I  am  not 
implying  that  our  own  people  want  the  Presi- 
dent to  dictate  a  solution  or  support  any 
particular  faction  or  man  in  South  Vietnam. 
What  I  am  saying  la  that  I  baUeve  the  Ameri- 
can paoifle  want  tha  Frealdent  to  state  that 
unlem  thaaa  internal  differencee  are  settled, 
we  cannot  remain  in  South  Vietnam. 

Z  alao  believe  that  the  American  peo^ 
are  unhappy  about  tha  fact  that  the  Preri- 
dent  haa  ^iparently  acoompUabed  Uttla  la 
bringing  the  negotiating  poaltlon  of  ttie  Sai- 
gon Ooveramettt  on  peace  In  Vietnam  Into 
Una  wttii  our  own.  Premier  Ky  has  often 
stated  tha*  he  wfU  not  diacnm  any  matter 
with  the  NX>F  under  any  dreumfltanoee.  We 
cannot  baooaaa  tied  to  oneb  an  unbending 
podtton. 

Tte  throat  of  what  X  aaa  aailng  is  thd 
natthar  w«  nor  tha  Vlataaaaeee  can  afford 
the  luznry  of  takli«  positions  that  coa- 
trlbuta  only  to  the  aaealatlan  af  tha  oonUct 
and  not  to  peace. 

KLBCnONa  AMD  LxormcACT 

_  are  tlie  alngU  moat  tBUpw* 
I  la  the  fntoN  ataMHty  of  south 

___    u  tha  iwM— aiinlat  Imrtata  een- 

>  to  <aa«doaa  tha  poaslblUty  of  negotta- 

fraa  aiaatlflma  may  ha  tha  only  way  for 

tha  arngon  OnTarniaaat  to  aatabhah  the 
legitimacy  it  naeda  and  the  people  of  Soatb 
Vietnam  oo^U  to  hava.  ^^ 

zr  every  atap  of  thto  electoral  P«»^ 
from  ««««p>«g«<»ig  to  tha  inatallatioa  ol  a 
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new  government.  U  not  eon  I  ucted  with  the 
opennem  and  f almeaa  it  d«  1  ervea,  bope  for 
bringing  peace  to  Vletnasi^  wiU  aerloualy 
leoede. 

The  varloua  South  Vletitoieee  factlona 
eecm  to  t>e  fighting  prlma^ly  over  power, 
end  not  over  purpoees.  Tbt  over-whelming 
majority  of  thee«  same  pwople  do  not  want 
to  be  ruled  by  a  communlat  dictatorship  any 
mott  than  a  military  tme.      1 

The  South  Vletnameee  leaders  must  learn 
that  their  quarrels  only  dd^at  their  ends. 
I  was  pleased  to  learn  last  lwe«k  that  there 
are  some  hopeful  slgna  in  this  regard. 

The  Electoral  Commlssloq  {of  South  Viet- 
nam has  properly  recommehded  that  the 
Conatltuent  Assembly  to  be  elected  next 
September  should  "also  have  legislative 
power"  and  could  transform  itself  Into  a  full- 
fleged  parliamentary  body  If  the  proposed 
constitution  so  provides,     ij;  I  would  be  very 
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unwise  for  the  military  Jii^ta  to  prolong 
unduly  their  own  military  form  of  govern- 
ment; the  transition  to  a  caretaker  dvlllan 
lovemment  ahould  be  maoe  as  quickly  as 
poMlble.  I' 

The  Electoral  Ck>mmts£l<)h  alao  recom- 
mended that  the  Saigon  OovisHiment  request 
UJJ.  observation  ot  the  elefotlons.  This  Is 
tn  important  sign  of  good  faltb,  and  I  bope 
that  the  UJf.,  notwithstanding  the  oppoei- 
tioD  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Prance,  wUl 
awume  this  responsibility.  Some  outside 
Intemational  superviGion  of  the  elections  is 
most  desirable.  I 

It  would  be  i^jproprlate,  |n  addition,  to 
call  for  a  ceaae-flre  during  the  period  of 
tb»  elections.  If  need  be,  this  cease-fire 
ihould  be  unUaterlly  declara4.  AU  bombing 
ifaould  stop,  and  TJ.S.  an4  ARVN  troops 
ibould  be  ordered  to  flre  only  in  self-defense. 
While  I  am  pleased  that  the  Electoral  Ck^m- 
ml«ioa  has  asked  the  Saigon  Government 
lot  a  speedy  transition  to  dlvilian  rule  and 
tor  International  supervision  af  the  elections, 
I  am  concerned  by  another  ttf  the  Conunls- 
•loo's  proposals.  T 

The  Commission  proposed  tmat  "those  who 
directly  or  IndlrecUy  are  mvolved  In  any 
activity  favoring  communism  and  neutral- 
bm  .  .  .  should  not  be  permitted  to  stand 
as  candidates."  IT 

It  is  a  dangerous  practical  to  allow  local 
dBcldsto  determine  who  are  included  In 
an  abstract  definition  of  "oommunlsts  and 
neutralists."  ]| 

Also,  the  election  miut  hjj  open  to  all — 
wilTersal  suffrage  by  secret  bfcUot  should  be 
»•  basis  of  parUcipation  in  the  September 
dectlons,  otherwise  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tlfflj  might  not  be  truly  repneaentatlve  of  all 
TO  South  Vietnamese  peopl^. 

As  a  practical  matter,  hoi^ever,  we  must 
rtaUae  that  there  are  certain  areas  of  South 
y««taam  in  which  It  may  1^^  Impossible  to 
Mve  free  electl<Hi8.  All  th^^e  who  observe 
mese  elections — the  U.S..  th0  DJ».,  and  other 
mtemational  bodies,  and  the  whole  world— 
»W  be  able  to  Judge  whether  areas  so  ex- 
«uded  by  the  Saigon  Government  InvaUdate 
»«  essenttal  fairness  of  th^  election.  The 
mjgon  Government  must,  therefore,  be  care- 
"u  not  to  exclude  areas  in  an  arbitrary  man- 
JJI*— and  I  hope  our  Government  will  make 
*•»!•  Clear,  too.  || 

Should  the  people  of  Soutb  Vietnam  de- 
««  in  these  elecUons  that  they  no  longer 
««»  trs.  assistance,  we  di^uld  withdraw. 
Z.,*J^l  **"•'•  l»ow«>'er.  th4t  the  people  of 
south  Vietnam  wlU  freely  dhooee  to  reUln 
wr  help  In  the  Joint  effort  to  bring  about 
**^  and  freedom  and  the  social  and  eco- 
WhSl?  .?*°"*™*'*'<»°  of  South  Vietnam  for 
"wb  ita  people  have  sacrlflfefd  ao  much. 
««n!I!f*  !t.  *"  eJu^'e  condlUon  In  human 
?™«-  The  history  of  ma^la  dotted  end- 
"■"y  by  needless  conflicts. 

Abraham  Uncoln.  in  his  saoond  Inaugural 
tot\T;  T^  **'"*  "*  ***«  criterion;  we  have 
"«  to  foUow  it:  "Let  us  strive  to  finish  the 
"wx  we  ara  In;  to  bind  up  the  naUon'a 


wounds:  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  l>ome 
the  battle,  ahd  for  his  widow,  and  his  or- 
phan— to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves, and  with  all  nations." 


THB  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
CHARTERING  OP  THE  BOY 
SCOUTS  OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  thla  Is  a 
memorable  date  for  the  38  million 
Americans  who  have  been  or  are  now  as- 
sociated with  one  of  the  greatest  youth 
organizations  In  world  history,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  It  Is  likewise  a  date 
of  great  significance  to  our  beloved  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Haydkn]. 

It  was  50  years  ago,  on  June  15,  1916, 
that  President  Woodrow  Wilson  signed 
into  law  the  blU  authorizing  a  congres- 
sional charter  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  Today  Is  the  golden  anniver- 
sary of  that  event. 

Carl  Hatdkn  is  the  one  Member  of 
the  89th  Congress  who  was  also  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  64th  Congress,  which  approved 
this  bill  50  years  ago.  He  voted  for  It 
as  a  Member  of  the  House,  representing 
the  State  of  Arizona. 

His  vote  on  that  occasion  was  but  one 
of  Innumerable  Instances  of  Carl  Hay- 
den's  lifelong  concern  for  American 
youth. 

The  bill  chartering  the  Boy  Scouts  was 
Introduced  in  the  House  as  H.R.  755,  and 
passed  that  body  on  March  6,  1916.  On 
May  31  of  that  year.  It  was  approved  by 
the  Senate.  The  bill  was  duly  signed  by 
the  then  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Hon- 
orable Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri,  and 
the  Honorable  John  H.  Bankhead,  Sr.,  of 
Alabama,  then  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate.  The  key  section 
of  that  act  read  as  follows : 

The  piirpose  of  this  corporation  shall  be  to 
promote  through  organization,  and  coopera- 
tion with  other  agencies,  the  ability  of  boys 
to  do  things  for  themselves  and  others,  to 
train  them  In  Scoutcraft,  and  to  teach  them 
patriotism,  courage,  self-reUance,  and  kin- 
dred virtues,  using  the  methods  which  are 
now  in  conunon  use  by  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Congress  has  every  reason  to  be  pioud 
of  the  action  It  took  In  1916  In  providing 
a  Pederal  charter  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  As  Senator  Hatdkn  himself 
has  written: 

Judged  by  its  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments, no  organization  has  proved  to  be  more 
worthy  of  a  Federal  charter. 

By  1955,  on  the  45th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  American  Scout 
movement,  there  remained  only  four 
Members  In  Congress  who  had  served  in 
the  64th  Congress,  and  who  had  voted 
in  1916  to  charter  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  These  foiu-  men.  all  of  whom 
had  made  historic  contributions  to  our 
Nation's  progress,  together  Issued  a  proc- 
lamation on  February  8,  1955.  celebrat- 
ing the  45th  blrthdi^  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  and  reminding  the  Scouts 
that  the  purpose  for  which  their  charter 
was  created  by  the  Congress  "continues 
as  your  vital  service  to  our  beloved  Amer- 
ica." The  four  signers  of  that  proclama- 
tion were  Sam  Raybum.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Carl  Vinson. 


chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  Alben  W.  Barkley. 
former  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Senator  f r<HU  Kentucky,  and 
our  dear  colleague,  Carl  Hatdcn. 

In  commendation  of  Carl  Hayden's 
leadership  in  the  Scout  movement,  the 
National  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  on  June  14,  1962,  awarded  him 
Scoutlng's  highest  award,  the  Silver  Buf- 
falo, for  "distinguished  eenrlce  to  boy- 
hood." 

On  January  14  of  this  year,  Senator 
Hayden  offered  a  resolution,  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  68,  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  cosponsor,  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  on  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  chartering  of  the  Boy  Scouts  oU. 
America.  The  resolution  was  ordered 
reported  to  the  Senate  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  Jan- 
10,  and  was  approved  by  the  House  on 
February  21.  May  I  remind  the  Senate 
that  In  adopting  that  resoluticm  we  re- 
solved : 

That  the  Congrese  hereby  pays  tribute  to 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  on  the  occaalon 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  granting 
by  Act  of  Congrees  of  the  Charter  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  expresses  Its  recog- 
nition of  and  appreciation  for  the  public 
service  performed  by  this  organization 
tbrouf^  Its  oontrlbutlona  to  the  Uvea  of  the 
nation's  youth. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  Indeed  deserving 
and  fitting  that  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica be  so  recognized  on  this  auspicious 
occasion  for  them,  for  the  Congress,  and 
for  the  Nation.  I  am  proud  to  have  had 
a  part  In  the  resolution  making  this  oc- 
casion possible  and  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  add  my  words  of  personal  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  for  all  they  have  done  through 
the  years  for  our  Nation's  youth.  I  salute 
our  Boy  Scouts  of  America  on  the  60th 
anniversary  of  their  chartering  by  Con- 
gress and  say  to  them  as  emphatically  ac 
I  can,  "Continue  with  the  same  energy 
and  vigor  that  In  the  past  you  have  so 
magnificently  displayed  to  Instill  in  the 
hearts  and  the  minds  of  our  Nation's 
youth,  at  a  time  when  it  is  so  vitally 
necessary,  the  noble  and  lofty  ideals  of 
patriotism,  courage,  self-reUance,  and 
kindred  virtues  on  which  you  were 
founded," 

AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  502  OP 
THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT. 
1936 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1164,  S.  2858. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  tm  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2858) 
to  amend  section  502  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  relating^ to  construc- 
tion dlfferenUal  subsidies. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  In  Une 
6,  after  the  word  "thereor*,  to  strike  out 
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"June  M.  IMT'  and  Inaert  "Jtma  M, 
1967":  ao  M  to  make  the  faiU  rend: 
B0  tt  <WBt«d  by  th*  gMmtf  ma  »■■■■ 

America  m  aowjf  ■■  ntiamhltt,  TV  th* 
proviM  la  tba  MeoDd  aaatMiot  of  wl—rtlon 
(b)  of  MoOan  SOS  of  tta*  mrwhant  MuUm 
Act.  1M6.  M  UMiMtod  (40  TTAO.  USSCb) ).  Is 
amiMUt'  by  >trtkln(  out  "Jon*  80, 10M*.  waA 
loaartUic  la  Itoa  ttmnat.  "Jtma  M,  IMT*. 

Mr.  IAU8CHX.  ICr.  PrMldent,  tbe 
porpoM  of  8.  2868  Is  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  prwent  autborltsr  of  the  Secretary 
of  Conmerae  to  make  oonstruettoii  dif- 
ferential eobiUtar  payiaents  of  a  mazl- 
mum  of  M  peroeDt  on  new  merchant  vee- 
ael  ooostmetlon.  In  18M,  when  the  res- 
eel  oo&Btmctloa  Mdxldy  blU  was  ad(H>ted. 
tt  contained  a  provision  that  the  Ooyem- 
ment  would  subsidlae  the  eonstruetion  of 
private  sh^  op  to  an  amount  not  to 
eaueed  M  peroent  oi  the  oost  of  the  ship. 

B  was  argved  at  that  time  that  In  or- 
der to  develop  an  adequate  TJB.  mer- 
chant marine.  It  would  be  necessaiy  for 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  subsidise  Its 
oonstruetl(m  and  (Mieration.  It  was  then 
argued  that  a  50-pereent  subsidy  was 
Justified  and  that  in  the  eourae  of  time 
the  differeotial  in  the  cost  of  buildlnc  a 
vessel  in  the  xnilted  Ptates  as  compared 
with  the  eost  of  building  a  vessel  in  a 
foreign  country  would  grow  less  and  less. 

Instead  of  the  cost  growing  less  and 
less,  it  has  grown  larger  and  larger.  lb- 
stead  of  tbe  Hierdiant  marine  getting 
better  and  better,  it  is  growing  weaker 
and  weaker.  This  Is  happening  in  qplte 
of  ttw  fact  that  the  \J3.  taxpayers  have 
provided  in  the  oouzee  of  SO  yeiurs  $2 
tamion  to  subsidise  the  operation  of  the 
merchant  marine  of  the  Ukilted  States, 
run  by  private  industry.  Tlae  amount  of 
the  sidMldy  Is  ft  bOUon. 

Tte  PRBSnUNG  OFnCBR.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

llr.  IfAMSraU}.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanteous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  Im  pennltted  to  continue  ttx 
an  addltianal  8  minutes. 

lUePRBBmmOOVFICSR.  Without 
ob)eetion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAX7BCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  tabulation  en- 
titled "Ntot  Operating-Differential  Sub- 
sidles  Paid  nnm  1936  to  January  SI. 
1966,  by  Calendar  Tears  of  Operation." 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

Ttere  lielng  no  obleetlan,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RiooiD,  as  foUows: 
Met  opermHmg-diterentUU  auJuidUn  paid  from 
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NOTB8 
1.  Amoanti  m  ii«t  o{  i—|)Huii  MBected  WDd/nr 
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.  Amoanti  Aovn  «r»  Ow  Mpoonti  paid  to  tSi  opar- 
TW*  ^  ofMratlMi  without  ra^vd 


to  liM  yaar  or  nan  in  wfaM  aicli  paynMiiti  ««•  oe- 

lUymade.   Actnal  :"  "    :_  ,    '    " 1 

or  eutaOmt  jem  or*  not  nadUy  •TaOkbto.  ateept  tn 


toa&T  made.   Actnal  amonnta  paid  during  «aeh  Itoeal 


a.  Braakdown  by  yaan  prior  to  1M7  la  not  ayallabia 
In  tha  aeeoonttng  raoordt. 
4.  yrem  Mar.ai.  1943,  to  Dee.  31. 1»4a.  tha  AnMrtaaa 


IM  cost  tks  VA.  ta> 
p*7«r  ovar  §740  t»»nnnm  for  jiiat  the  ooiutme- 

lUn  to  aabmlt  Sor  tha  earefal 
of  rnjr  oonwums  tiM  foUow- 
Ing  Sguras  ataowlag  tiM  yanity  aneuati  wbleh 
hsvs  bMB  ^HtA  to  tha  BMtvtaant  marine  ta. 
dostry  under  tb«  oonatanotton  and  recoo- 
straBttoo  aiffauUal  atibaldy  programa: 


yrum  tiwiiitloat  to  Jona 
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riMal  ymm  iaa« 

Flaeal  Ttar  isai 

riMmi  -rtmt  tags 

FlMal  ysar  laST 

naeal  year  uaa 
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riMal  y«ar  1802 

Ftaeal  yaar  UaB 

Flaaal  year  Ua4 
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nurahaat  martaa  waa  operated  tot  tbe  Qovaramaot: 
no  opanttaif  dtfltrantial  aafaaldT  wm  paid  except  on  4 
lajmiM  tannlBatiar  In  the  dm  qnartar  of  lae. 

ICr.  LAT7SCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $2  bmion  grant  in  the  last 
3  years  to  operate  a  privately  owned 
merdumt  marine,  the  U.8.  Oovemmoit 
has  expended  $815  million  to  subsidlm 
the  bvdlding  of  slaips. 

We  have  provided  a  subsidy  of  prae- 
tleally  8S  Itlllian  to  these  operators.  In 
aidditl(m  to  theee  sirtisldlee,  we  manda- 
torily make  avalMrie  to  them  carvoes 
that  are  sent  throughout  the  world  un- 
der Puldlc  Law  480.  We  also  mandator- 
ily make  avatilable  to  them  cargoes  that 
are  shipped  liy  the  Department  oH  De- 
fense. 

I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  say 
wlukt  benefits  atre  received  in  shipping 
food  and  Department  of  Defense  mili- 
tary equipment  under  Pul)Ue  Law  480. 
However,  they  are  tremendous. 

We  anaonnee  In  effect  to  the  shipping 
operators  and  to  the  labor  leaders:  'The 
Federal  Oovemment  wHl  subsidise  you 
in  the  amount  you  need." 

The  inducement  increases  the  oost  of 
construction  and  operation,  with  the 
Imowledge  that  the  taxjiayers  will  have 
to  pay  the  burden.  The  primary  otdee- 
tive  Is  to  build  an  Improved  menduust 
marine.  The  law  has  not  done  It.  The 
merchant  marine  has  grown  weaker  atnd 
weater  in  eaeh  succeeding  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  individual  views  viMch  I 
filed  to  8.  2868  be  printed  at  this  point 
IntheRMXSB. 

There  being  no  ohjeetlan.  the  individ- 
ual views  were  ordered  to  lie  printed  in 
the  Raooao.  as  foUows: 

tmuauuiu.  Vtews  or  lla.  I^AtTacaa 

Wa  ara  a«aln  eonfronted  with  aa  ndmln- 
latratloB  ratpaaat  to  axtand  ttta  aiuraal  SlOO 
mimoo  ablpbnlldUic  sabaMy  tor  aaotlMr  yaar 
whleb  raoafWB  tha  limit  of  68  paroant  for  tba 
oooatruetlan  of  imw  marobant  ablpa  and  * 
SO-parcant  Umlt  tor  tba  raoonvaralon  of  cer- 
tain paaaansar  Taaaala.  Thla  aubaldy  tepra- 
aanta  tba  dlffaranea  between  the  world  mar- 
ket prloa  and  tba  prloa  of  constructing  the 
aama  ablp  la  Amartoan  ablpyarda. 

Tba  etnraat  atdMldy  pfogram  of  eoat  par- 
ity was  pravtded  liy  tba  Marcbaat  Uarlna 
Aat  o<  19gg  in  ordar  to  malntalii  an  aOdaiit. 
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However,  daaplte  tbaaa  heavy  atibaldy  pay- 
manta  from  the  T7.S.  Treaaary,  this  country 
has  l>een  lagging  behind  In  world  trade  for 
numy  years — eyan  though  we  are  the  world*! 
largeat  trading  Nation.  Fifteen  percent  of 
tbe  world's  esporta  and  tmporta  are  supplied 
by  this  ootintty:  09  percent  of  which  go  by 
ship.  Ten  yaars  ago,  VB.  ahlpa  carried  mors 
than  40  percent  of  thla  trade,  bat  today  ve 
rely  upon  other  maritime  natlona  to  carry 
orer  00  percent  of  It. 

Kren  with  a  con  tinned  Increase  In  Federal 
expendlturea.  our  merchant  marine  Indoctry 
contlntiea  to  decline.  In  this  connection,  tha 
moat  significant  index  to  abow  the  competi- 
tive poaltlon  of  the  United  Stotae,  and 
whether  our  poaltlon  baa  grown  better  or 
worae,  can  beat  be  Illustrated  by  the  ship 
cottstraetlaii  dUierentlal  rataa  establlabed  by 
the  Maritime  Oubaldy  Board  on  cargo  ships 
during  tbe  past  aereral  years,  llila  chart  will 
lUuatrato  tbe  disparity  wtalidi  exlata  betiwan 
the  foreign  and  VA.  ablpballdlng  eosta  and 
that  It  la  eontlnuaUy  wldenlag. 

The  following  table  Indlcatea  calendar 
years  during  which  aubaldiaed  Ship  eonstrae- 
tlon  contracta  ware  awarded  and  the  avenge 
aubaldy  rate  appUed  to  aU  ship  eonatniettoa 
contracta  awarded  during  that  oorreepondlni 
year: 

ilt>era0e  CDS  for  thipa  awarded  in  that  year 

PereiU 
IBM 4L4T 

losa-M (') 

1967 ; 4Cl 

196S 4S.  I 

1959 49. 1 

1900 49.  T 

1961 . 49.4 

10«a 10.1 

1903 »•• 

1904 8i.6 

19«8.._ »• 

'  Mo  snbaidlaad  oaigo  ablp  oonstrootlon. 

Our  shipbuilding  prices  are  continuing  to 
rise  at  a  faster  rate  than  foreign  iK-lcea  so 
that  the  price  dUferentlala  will  shortly  exceed 
the  preaant  propoaed  limits. 

nie  Maritime  Admlnlatratloo  has  polntod 
out  that  "*  *  *  U  ooat  the  American  shipyard 
more  for  the  parte  alona  than  It  coats  tba  for- 
eign dilnrarda  to  daUvar  a  flnlabed  ship.' 

However,  maSarlal  alcsM  ia  not  leapooalble 
for  thU  altuatlon.  Tte  eontlnned  rise  m 
labor  ooata  and  tbe  lacraasiiig  dlaparitybe- 
tweea  tbe  Uaited  Stotea  aad  foraigB  beany 
wages  abovld  eoMsara  aU  of  «B.  MreaaiapM. 
tbe  typlosi  bourly  pay  Sor  a  flcat-daaa  1 
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yard  meehanlc  In  the  TTDltsB  Stotea  la  ap- 
proximately sa.9B  as  oompii^  to  S1.4S  ia 
Sweden:  96  cents  In  Knglaiid;  47  cento  la 


t  exceed  the 

,ed  In  the  orlgl- 

and  serlotia 

uce  the  subel- 


Italy;  and  40  oenta  in  Japan, 

I  am  oppoaed  to  the  fnr^^  eztenalon  of 
Oils  55-  and  00-percent  autl  iprlty  beeauae  It 
U  my  Ann  conviction  that  It  irovMea  an  extra 
tncenttre  to  Interested  paries  to  press  for 
the  highest  differential  per^fntagea  obtain' 
able. 

I  believe  tbe  Federal  Ooi^^mment  should 
establish  a  limit  In  which  It  -will  partlclpato 
to  retain  a  strong  and  eco|ipmlc  merchant 
marine.  This  Umlt  should 
50-percent  celling  as  estobl 
nsl  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
eSorta  should  be  made  to 
dies  further. 

Shipping  ooata — and  eape^iaUy  ahlpbuUd 
Ing  coats — In  the  United  SAtea  have  risen 
to  where  they  are  positive  threats  to  the 
future  of  UwB.  ahlj^lng.        I 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  11  the  basic  60' 
percent  construction  subald^ls  not  enoxigh 
lor  commercial  ahlpbulldlngl  {we  should  seri' 
ously  reevaluate  whether  the  taxpayers  can 
afford  or  need  such  a  shipyard  subsidy  pro- 
Bam. 

FXA  ^  J.  IjAUBCHK. 

Ur.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  F  Resident,  I  ask 
nnsnlmous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
tttled  "Maritime  Chief  Ht^  No-Subsidy 
Ship  Plan."  published  in  the  Watshlng- 
ton  Post,  which  article  bets  forth  the 
amount  of  subsidies  rendered  for  the  con- 
atructlon  of  ships,  be  printiad  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  on  obJectiUi,  the  article 
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«u  ordered  to  be  printed 
aa  foUows: 


the  Record, 


IT  SKV 


HMuma  Chikv  Hazls  Ho 
Plan 

(By  Frank  C.  PorWer) 

Maritime  Administrator  I^lchoUs  Johnson 
ytsterday  balled  a  mavertcl^  U.S.  transport 
■rm's  plans  to  build  three ,  ^ntalner  ahlpa 
and  c^ierate  them  wlthotit  Oovemment 
rants  as  a  poeaible  means  m  "breaking  the 
■uhsldy  barrier."  Ij 

It  waa  Johnson's  latest  aalvo  la  Us  run- 
Blngbattle  with  the  Natt^'s  aubaldiaed 
ablpowuen  and  shipyards.  Mio  acuniae  him 
of  trying  to  wreck  the  U.S.  m^chant  marine. 

Tbe  occasion  was  the  announcement  that 
the  Bectrlc  Boat  Dlvlaloa  of  Oeneral 
I>Tiiamlcs  Corp.  wUl  build  tbs  three  revolu- 
ttonary  ships  for  aappblre-Mlantlo  Bnweaa 
ua«  at  a  cost  of  S68.6  mllUc^. 

The  law  requires  that  flnlib  receiving  ap' 
■mttng  subsidise  must  build  their  veesels 
In  American  yards  with  Uncle  Sam  picking 
ty  more  than  half  the  tab  since  It  costs  man 
™an  twice  as  much  to  construct  ships  do- 
n»«tlcaiiy  than  It  does  oversaaa. 

Although  unsubaldlxed  Sapphire  U  not 
robject  to  this  structure.  Chairman  MarahaU 
oaflr  said  yesterday  that  It  will  prove  eco- 
Bomlcal  to  b\illd  In  a  UB.  yard  since  mort- 
jage  financing  can  be  obtained  for  a  a6-year 
wnn  here  rather  than  for  tii  >  8  or  10  yeara 
required  abroad.  T 

Maritime  Administrator  j||inson  has  ten- 
^Ively  approved  Sapphlre'd  Application  for 
uovernment  Insurance  of  76i  per  cent  of  the 
mortgage  under  TlUe  XI  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1030. 

"The  day  of  subsidy  is  ■ 
punching  of  theee  new  «,. 
«^  day  wm  be  gone  f orevw) 
«mptalned  bitterly  of  aUef 
W«  subsidized  competitors. 
H.,i7I'  *'*'*  discovered  that  ««bsldy  does  not 
wjlld  a  healthy  merchant  Mkarlne;   on  tbe 
oontrary.  subsidy  only  breedi 
un  J^"  •ubeldy.  and  the  i^^,„ 
up  paying  for  Inefficiency  and  ^te." 

cxn — Bsi^ifft  10 


and  with  tbe 

veaaeU 

Sallr,  who 

haraaamentby 


more  demands 
iaxpayer  winds 


The  Oovemmaat  paya  roughly  9900  minion 
la  direct  ablp  operattog  eubsldlaa  and  aba«t 
9100  mm  ton  la  ahlplnilldlBg  graats.  Ia  ad- 
dlttoa  It  pays  out  nearty  aaothar  9100  aUlllon 
In  Indirect  subaldlea  for  atalpptng  Gtovern- 
mant  oaigoas  la  Amacteaa  veasala  at  about 
double  prevailing  world  freight  rates.  Thla 
la  tha  Uf  eblood  of  tba  American  tramp  and 
bulk  eaiTlar  Oeet.  wbleb  raoelv«B  no  direct 
aubaldy. 

Skeptical  reporters  asked  Baflr  Ixow  he 
hoped  to  operate  his  container  ships  com- 
petitively without  subsidy. 

Saflr  had  a  alngle  answer:  greater  produc- 
tivity. Executive  Vice  President  W.  Lealle 
Schulto  produced  a  toble  ahowing  that  the 
coet  of  operating  Sapphire's  30,000-ton  con- 
tainer ships  wlU  run  1.4  cento  per  cubic  foot 
a  year  compared  with  2.3  cento  for  smaller 
container  ships  and  8.2  cento  for  a  C-4,  a  con- 
ventional merchant  vessel. 

Thomaa  E.  Dunn,  director  of  advanced  de- 
sign for  tbe  Electric  Boat  Dlvlaton,  aald  Gen- 
eral E>ynamlcs  expecto  to  cut  building  ooata 
by  using  standardised  design  and  assembly 
line  techniques.  Most  American  merchant 
Bhlps  today  are  custom  built  from  Individual 
designs. 

In  line  with  what  Dunn  calls  Ite  "total 
systems  concept,"  Oeneral  Dynamloa  also  ex- 
pects to  build  automated  port  facllltlee  for 
the  ships,  which  would  carry  30-  and  40-foot 
long  contalnera  capable  of  being  loaded  at 
dlstont  polnta  and  moved  eflldently  to  dock- 
aide  by  truck  or  train. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
tbe  specific  attenttcm  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  my  statement.  We  now 
have  the  first  signs  of  a  iXMSsible  break- 
through, and  I  think  tbe  breakthrough 
will  come  unless  Congress  interferes  by 
extending  the  program  indefinitely. 

The  Electric  Boat  Division  of  Oeneral 
Dynamics  Corp.  will  build  three  revolu- 
tionary ships  for  Sapphire-Atlantic  Ex- 
vcess  Lines  at  a  cost  of  $58.5  million. 

The  operators  of  this  company  are  not 
asking  for  a  subsidy.  They  will  Imild  the 
ships  on  their  own.  They  contend  that 
they  will  be  able  to  compete  with  other 
merchant  marine  operators  even  though 
those  other  (^lerators  are  receiving  this 
huge  and  extravagant  subsidy  to  which 
I  referred. 

The  article  quotes  Mr.  MurghftH  Saflr, 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directcnrs  of 
the  Sapphire-Atlantic  Esqiress  Lines,  as 
follows: 

We  have  dleoovered  that  etibaldy  does  not 
build  a  healthy  merchant  aoarine;  on  tbe  oon- 
trary, aubaldy  only  breeda  more  ^•^nm^^  tat 
more  aubaldy,  and  the  taxpayer  winds  up 
paying  for  Inefllciency  and  wasto. 

The  article  further  states  as  follows: 
The  Oovemment  pays  roughly  $200  million 
in  direct  ab^  cqMrating  subaldlas  and  about 
$100  million  In  ahlpbulldlng  grants.  In  ad- 
dlUon  It  paya  out  nearly  another  glOO  million 
In  Indirect  aubaldlea  for  ahlpptng  Oovem- 
ment cargoea  In  American  vessels  at  about 
double  prevailing  world  trade  ratea. 

This  company  believes  that  they  will 
be  able  to  operate  without  a  suljsidy  If 
they  place  larger  containers  on  the  ships 
which  they  will  construct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  liie  Senates  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator ffom  Delaware. 

Mr.  wnJ.TAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
on  the  r^x>rt  which  he  has  just  pJaoed 
in  tne  Ricord.  I  concur  completely 
in  his  ranarks. 


There  is  no  question  that  over  ttie 
years  this  continuous  expansion  of  a 
subsidy  tot  the  merchant  »wfty}nf  >u^  not 
haul  the  elfect  of  strengthening  it,  but 
rather  has  put  the  Industry  in  a  weaker 
position  of  complete  d^ieiulaicy  on  the 
Federal  Government.  I  believe  thatihe 
measure  before  the  Senate,  which  would 
extend  for  another  year  a  so-called  tem- 
porary measure  ttiat  was  started  about  S 
years  ago,  should  be  defeated.  At  the 
time  that  this  65-peroent  formula  was 
first  proposed  I  Joined  the  SoMitor  fiom 
Ohio  in  stating  that  it  would  not  be  a 
1-year  measure,  as  advocated,  but  once 
ad(H7ted  would  be  continuously  ex- 
panded, year  after  year;  and  the  results 
byave  borne  out  that  prediction. 

Hie  fact  that  we  are  today  asked  again 
to  extend  the  5-percait  formula  Is  evi- 
dence that  there  is  only  one  waiy  to  cor- 
rect the  problem,  and  that  is  to  defeat 
this  proposed  extension. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  on  his  presentation  and  will  Join 
him  in  voting  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  measure.  I  think  it  is 
wrong  in  principle.  It  has  destroyed  the 
efforts  of  the  people  of  the  XTnlted  States 
to  develop  a  merchant  marine.  Tlie  mer- 
chant nuulne  has  grown  weaker  rather 
than  stronger  because  of  these  subsidies. 

Bdr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  Presldemt,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  report  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, together  with  individual  views  on 
this  legislation,  be  printed  in  fun  in  tht 
RscoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  r^x>rt  (No.  1198)  was  onlned 
to  be  printed  in  the  Ricocs,  as  follows: 
Pinvo^  OP  TRa  anj. 

Tbe  purpoae  of  S.  2858,  as  amended,  to  to 
•xtondfor  1  year  tbe  preaant  auttMrlty  of  the 
Secretary  of  Oommeroe  to  make  coniistruetton- 
dlfferentlal  subsidy  paymento  of  a  maxlmimi 
of  66  percent  on  new  merchant,  vessel  con- 
struction. 

TiSowTiiTivs  BsatoaoTJire 
TiM  bill  was  totrodtieed  on  Frtntutiy  %, 
1066.  Hearlnga  were  held  on  March  91,  1969, 
with  favorable  testimony  by  Jamea  W.  Oullck, 
Deputy  Maritime  Admlnietrator,  Maritime 
Administration,  Department  of  Commeroe. 
TttB  Department  of  Commerce  w'-nwimfn^i^Hl 
that  tbe  bUl  be  amended  to  eateod  tbe  period 
for  1  year  rather  than  for  2  yeara  as  proposed. 
Hie  bill  has  been  ao  amutded. 


Under  tbe  Mertfiant  Marine  Act,  1936,  any 
UB.  dtlBen  may  i^iply  for  a  oonstonctlon- 
differentlal  subsidy  from  tbe  Oecretoiy  of 
Commerce  for  the  purpoae  of  buUdtng  a  new 
merchant  ship.  Tbe  riilp  may  be  used  In 
tbe  foreign,  not  tbe  domeatle  trade  without 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
In  conalderatlon  of  tbe  bmeflto  received  tm- 
der  the  constructton  and  operating  differen- 
tial subsidy  programs,  tbe  owner  of  the  vessel 
agreea  to  employ  the  ship  only  In  Govern- 
ment-designated eesenUal  trade  routea  of 
the  UB.  foreign  trade  for  a  period  of  26  years, 
to  sell  tbe  veeeel  only  with  Government  ap- 
proval, and  to  make  the  veeael  available  to 
the  Oovemment  in  case  of  n^^tl^nal  emer- 
gency. 

"Om  original  1986  act  provided  that  the 
differential  was  not  to  exceed  60  pereent  of 
the  oost  of  tbe  vesert.  Sinoe  1900  tbe  differ- 
Mitial  baa  increased  and  Congraea  baa  raised 
and  extended  tbe  oalllng  fton  60  to  98  par- 
cent.  The  reason  the  60-peroent  celling  has 
been  exceeded  in  recent  years  ia  that  foreign 
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•hlpbuUdlng  prlcM  tukv*  been  IncrcMlng  at 
a  atower  paoa  than  domMtle  ahlpbuUding 
prloM.  The  Deputy  Maritime  Administra- 
tor explained  tbla  development  and  the  in- 
crease In  the  average  coat  per  ship  to  the 
Oovemment  by  calling  attention  to  five  eoat 
Increase  and  decrease  factors,  as  follows: 

1.  Hm  orerall  price  level  of  shipbuilding 
In  American  shipyards  as  of  1906  has  de- 
clined somewhat  from  the  1968  level,  tending 
to  decrease  the  Government's  share  of  the 
cost. 

a.  The  price  level  of  shipbuilding  In  for- 
eign shipyards  has  declined  sharply  from 
the  high  1968  level,  and  although  the  for- 
merly low  prices  have  Increased  during  the 
past  a  years,  they  have  not  nearly  reached 
the  high  1968  levels,  tending  to  Increase  the 
Government's  share  of  the  cost. 

S.-The  ships  Involved  In  the  program  have 
become  considerably  larger,  faster,  have 
more  speclallaed  features  and  are  mecha- 
nised, thereby  Increasing  the  Oovemment's 
cost  per  ship. 


4.  The  number  of  ships  Involved  In  each 
award  has  Inereaaed,  from  about  a^  ships 
per  award  In  1988  to  about  4  or  more  during 
1968,  1884,  and  1986,  thereby  decreasing  the 
Oovemment's  coat  per  ship. 

8.  llie  ships  have  become  more  standard- 
ised, although  the  program  still  does  not 
employ  "standard  ships"  per  se,  thereby 
decreasing  the  Oovemment's  cost  per  ship. 
aiBTOBT  or  THX  cx)wsiaucriow  STTBamT  lxvxl 

When  the  replacement  program  was  com- 
menced In  1967  the  construction-differential 
subsidy  percentage  was  approximately  46 
percent.  The  Deputy  Maritime  Administra- 
tor pointed  out  In  the  hearings  that  the 
subsidy  rates  show  an  Increasing  trend  until 
mld-1083.  Since  June  1963,  the  rates  have 
stabilised.  The  following  table  lists  the 
name  of  the  subsidised  operator,  the  number 
of  ships  constructed  under  each  contaract, 
the  type  of  ship,  the  bid  date,  and  the  sub- 
sidy percentage  for  each  contract  since 
1967: 


Operator 


Maere-McCoroMck. 

l.yk«s 

Ksport 

Aagerlesa  Pnsldent 

LvkM 

Moore-MeOanMck. 

Bxport 

MfiMppi- -. 

AHMriesa  MsU. 

P.F.I.L. 

Oraes 

gtatas. 

Msers-MeOonnagk. 

Lykts 

Fimn 

VaMsdStsUs 

Do , 

Biport 

Btatas. 

Ljk«. 

ajB.A 

Moore. 


Vnltsd  States  UiMS. 


Lykss. .-. 

Oraes 

JJo 

QSJi 

ABMTicaa  President 

Lykst 

Pmdaatlal 

Lykss- 

17nned  8Utes  Uims 
Amwlesa  Prcshknt 

Do. 

Drila 

A.EJ.L 


Nomber  of 
sbiiM 


Type 


CsifO... 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

.—.do.. 

do.- 

-...do.. 
.....do.. 
.....do.. 
P.  A  C. 


.....do.. 
.....do.. 
.....do.. 
.....do.. 
.....do.. 
.....do.. 

do.. 

....  do 

.....do.. 

P.AO. 

....do., 
.-.do.. 

do.. 

.....do... 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do... 
.— .do... 
—.do.. 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


Biddste 


Oct.  8, 10S7 
Oct.  33,IWS7 
0«t.  80,1»S7 
Dee.  2, 1967 
July  2, 1086 
Oct.  27,  I0S8 
Dec.  18,10M 
Mar.  17, 19M 
Apr.  IS,  1950 
June  2M9fiO 
Oct.  281  igw 

Nov.  to,  lan 

May  11960 
June  j«^igeo 
Jane  S^ISOO 
July  13,1960 
Oct.  18,1960 
Nov.  1,1960 
Nov.  4,1960 
Not.  30, 1960 
Aa(.  24,1961 

do 

Nov.  li  1961 
Apr.  3, 1982 
July  lM9e9 
Sept.  17, 1963 
Jan.  10,1963 
Mar.  21, 1963 

do 

Apr.  16,1963 
Apr.  25,1968 
AuK-  1M963 
Jan.  31,1964 
Apr.  3, 1964 
Aug.  11. 1964 
S^t.  11, 1984 

do 

May  19,1988 
Aug.  19;  1988 


Construct  ion- 
dtllerential 

subRtdy 
peroentaee 


4&2 
44.6 

4&3 
49.6 
47.8 
48.6 
48.3 

4ae 
6a7 
6a7 
8a3 

48.8 
62.4 
6X9 

48.4 

6aa 

46.9 
48.0 

aaa 

47.7 
49.6 

4a4 

49.1 
48.8 
83.8 
49:8 
610 
83L6 
68.9 
618 
6&0 
68.4 
68,9 
8318 
610 
62.8 
68.3 
64.3 


kTXOH 

The  eost  of  the  legislation  during  the 
next  year  eannot  be  aoctnately  estimated 
because  payments  will  depend  on  future 
vessel  eonstruotlon  oosts  In  the  United 
Btates  and  abroad  and  the  number  and  type 
of  Tssssis  to  be  approved  for  construction 
under  aubaldy. 

AOXMCT  RBPOR8 

(Reports  ot  agencies  and  departments  and 
the  statement  preeented  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  at  the  hearing) 

sTATKmaiT  or  j.  w.  oulxcx.  raprrrr  icAKrmts 
ABifiMisiaaTOB,      naBimcs      ABMnnsTaa- 

TXON,  or  TRX  OSTAanCKNT  or  COMIOBCS 

Mr.  Chairman,  Thank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  your  subcom- 
mittee to  preeent  the  views  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  of  the  Departmeht  ot  Com- 
mwoe.  and  of  the  Department,  on  8.  3868. 

The  bUl  would  extend  to  June  30,  1988, 
the  66-peroent  '"»»«'"iiTn  constructlon-dlf- 
f««ntlal  subsidy  rate  for  the  oooatructlon 
or  raooaistruetloii  of  shlpa.  except  for  the 


reconstruction  of  certain  passenger  shlpe 
for  which  00-percent  maximum  rate  would 
be  continued  to  that  date. 

We  have  no  objection  to  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  preeent  percentage  limits. 
Pending  the  reeults  of  the  executive  branch 
review  of  maritime  policy,  we  believe  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  current  celling  Is 
adequate. 

A  review  of  the  constnKtion-differentlal 
subsidy  rates  approved  by  the  Maritime 
Subsidy  Board,  demonstrates  that  the  dif- 
ferential between  shipbuilding  costs  in  the 
United  States  and  In  Japanese  shipyards 
continues  to  be  In  excess  of  60  percent  of 
U.S.  costs. 

The  construction-differential  subsidy 
rate*  for  new  construction  approved  by  the 
Maritime  Subsidy  Board  from  January  1967 
to  the  preeent  show  an  increasing  trend 
until  June  of  1983.  Since  June  of  1983, 
they  appear  to  have  sUbilised.  While  I 
will  not  read  each  of  these  rate*  unices  the 
committee  desires  me  to  do  so,  I  thought 
the  oommlttae  would  like  to  have  theae 
rates  for  thetr  information. 


We  eannot  anticipate  at  this  time  that  the 
difference  between  U.S.  and  foreign  ship, 
building  costs  wiU  not  continue  to  exceed  SO 
percent  of  U.S.  oosts  during  the  coming  fis- 
cal year.  We,  of  course,  hope  that  we  wiU 
not  need  to  use  the  full  extent  of  the  author- 
ity for  55-percent  construction-differential 
subsidy  during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  But 
it  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  the  con- 
struction-differential subsidy  rates  have  re- 
cently been  consistently  between  60  and  65 
percent  of  the  total  coat,  excluding  national 
defense  features. 

We  have  the  obligation  to  review,  con- 
stantly, our  administration  of  the  construc- 
tion-differential subsidy  program  and  to  en- 
deavor to  administer  this  program  as  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  as  possible  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  governing  statutes. 

To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  wt 
require  applicants  for  construction  differen- 
tial subsidy  to  duplicate  designs  of  ships  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  Board  for  subsidised 
ship  construcUon.  Standardisation  reduces 
the  cost  of  constructing  the  ships.  It  also 
reduces  the  subsidy  rate.  Because  of  higher 
labor  coets  in  the  United  States,  standardisa- 
tion is  more  advantageous  to  U.S.  shipyards 
than  it  is  to  foreign  shipyards. 

We  also  require  that  ships  be  bid  in  groups. 
It  cannot  be  overemphasised  that  subsidies 
decrease  when  the  number  of  ships  in  the 
project  increases.  The  difference  in  cost  to 
the  Government  between  a  project  involving 
two  ships  of  a  new  design  and  a  project  In- 
volving five  ships  has  averaged  about  |1  mil- 
lion per  ship. 

There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  In 
the  average  cost  per  ship  to  the  GovemmsBt 
since  the  start  of  the  program. 


Noinber 
of  shlpa 

Total  Oov- 
emment cost 

Oovem- 
menteoet 
per  ship 

1988 

19 
9 

8107, 000, 000 
60i  000^000 

85,600,010 
^70ak(» 

1966 

Ineresae 

1,100^0110 

Percent  Increase.. 

» 

llila  net  increase  In  the  cost  to  the  Oov- 
emment is  the  result  of  a  combination  of 
cost  increase  or  decrease  factors,  as  followi: 

1.  The  overall  price  level  of  shlpbulldint 
in  American  shipyards  as  of  1966  has  decllnsd 
somewhat  from  the  1968  level,  tending  to  de- 
crease the  Oovemment's  share  of  the  cost. 

a.  The  price  level  of  shipbuilding  in  for- 
eign shipyards  has  declined  sharply  from  ths 
high  1068  level,  and  although  the  formerly 
low  prices  have  increased  diulng  the  past  1 
years,  they  have  not  nearly  reached  the  high 
1968  levels,  tending  to  increase  the  Oovem- 
ment's share  of  the  coet. 

3.  The  ships  involved  in  the  program  have 
become  considerably  larger,  faster,  bsve 
more  specialized  features  and  are  media- 
nized,  theret>y  increasing  the  Govemmentli 
coet  per  ship.  ^ 

4.  The  numlSer  of  ships  involved  in  each 
award  has  increased  (from  about  2V^  ships 
per  award  in  1968  to  about  4  or  more  during 
1983,  1964.  and  1965),  thereby  decreasing 
the  Oovemment's  cost  per  ship. 

6.  The  ships  have  become  more  standard- 
ised, although  the  program  still  does  not 
employ  standard  ships  per  se,  thereby  de- 
creasing the  Oovemment's  cost  per  ship. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  while  the  construc- 
tion-differential subsidy  rates  went  through 
a  period  of  gradual  increase,  they  appear  to 
have  stabilized  between  63.6  and  66.0  per- 
cent since  June  1983.  Generally  q>eaUng, 
the  reason  for  thU  stabUisation  is  that  for- 
eign and  domestic  prices  have  advanced  in 
recent  years  by  approximately  the  same  ratio. 
Upward  preesures  on  I>oth  foreign  and  do- 
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BMstlo  prloaa  mpfmr  to  ba 
the  shipbuilding  Industry. 
that  the  subsidy  rataa  win 
MBS  would  not  ba 


al()utttM 
'Itiua,  to 


unNasons  b  la. 


Operator 


Moore-MoCennaek. 
Lykes 

Kiport 


iBoiean  PrasldeBt 

Uoore-McCornwek. 

Biport 

MWBstppt 

isMrtoanMali 

PJ.B.L - 

OtM* 

gMH 

Moae-MoOonnaA. 
Lrta _ 

FarelL „. 

VDlted  States  LtaMS. 
Do. 


tnett.. 
Lrba... 


If 

StttH.. 

Ijkm 

OJA 

Once 

Moore. 


United  States  Lines. 

Anaiean  MaU 

LfkH 

(kate. 

Do 

OJJ 

JHwtan  Pterfdent 

LikM 

Pndaitial 

Ljk* 

United  States  Lines. 
Aaarlean  President 

Do 

Ddta. 


iXLL 
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rtoa  Atraan  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
tiMra  Is  no  objaetkm  to  tba  submlssloB  «f 
this  statement  from  the  standpoint  ot  the 
administration's  program. 


Number  of 
ships 


Type 


BUdste 


Oet.  81I9B7 
Oet.  31^1987 
0(«.  3Qil06T 
Dec.  2,1987 
July  2, 1968 
Oct.  27,1868 
Dee.  18^1988 
Msr.  17. 19S0 
Apr.  18,1988 
June  3^1988 
Oot.  28,1969 
Nev.  aa  1988 
May  ^1980 
Jons  18^1980 
June  38^1988 
July  13k  1860 
Oct.  18,1980 
Nov.  1,1960 
Nov.  4,1960 
Nov.  80l  1960 
Aug.  3il98l 

do 

Nov.  11 1961 
Apr.  8^1988 
Jaly  MC1W8 
Sept.  17. 1983 
Jan.  iai963 
Mar.  21. 1968 

do 

Apr.  1M963 
Apr.  3^1988 
Ang.  18^1988 
Jen.  81.1964 
Apr.  8,1984 
Ang.  11.1984 
aq>t.  U.  1964 

do 

MsV  11^1988 
1911886 


Ouiislnictlon* 

diOaiMitial 

subsidy 


48l8 

416 
4&1 

49.8 
«7.8 
48.6 
48.3 
48.6 
8a7 
6a7 
6a2 
46.8 
SZ4 
82.9 
4B.4 

6a2 

48i9 
48.0 
6a8 
47.7 
4B.8 
48.4 

saa 

48.1 
48.8 
62.6 
48l8 
810 
83.8 
S&9 
618 
86.0 
63.4 
68.9 
818 
610 
82.8 
618 
M.3 


FkBsaAL  Maanms  Otn  c  iomboh, 

rel^Jfuam  a.  19«$. 
Hon.  Wabbxm  O.  MMBmsoir, 
Chainnttn,  Commtttee  on  CoUimene, 
VJ.  Senate.  WuMnffton,  DX. . 

Daia  Ma.  Cwsianraw:  Thla  h  In  reply  to 
your  request  of  February  8,  1966,  for  the 
views  of  the  FMeral  >Carltli]|B  Commission 
with  respect  to  S.  2888,  a  blU  to  amend  . 
tloD  SOa  of  the  Merchant  M  4lne  Act,  1938 
relating  to  o(»atructlon-difl^««ntlal  subsi- 
dies. 

Inssmuch  as  the  bUl  does  hot  affect  the 
tespoDstbllltiea  or  jurlsdictloij  of  the  Com- 
Blsslon  we  express  no  views  1 4  to  its  enact- 

msat.  V 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  hi^B  advised  that 
thwe  would  be  no  objection  Ito  the  sutaals- 
•ton  of  this  letter  from  the  atandpoint  of 
tbs  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  youra, 

John  S.  Pa  nmsow, 

Vi  9 1  Chvirmmt. 

COXPTaOLLXB  OBH  I  SSI. 

Or  THX  UiriTB )  Statxs, 
'"•"'Unyfon.  D.C..  re\n  trot  14,  iW*. 

Bw-  Wabbek  O.  MAONtrsoN, 
^»firman.  Committee  on  Com  i  ierce, 
0.8.  Senate.  \\ 

D«A«  Ma.  CBantMSH:  Your 
J»2.^'  ^^^'  invites  our 
"jWM.  a  biu  to  amend  section  603  of  the 
w^fnt  Marine  Act,  1988,  relating  to  oon- 
wncuon-dlfferentlal  subsld^"-  The  bill 
JWW  poetpone  from  June  80  ]l988,  to  June 
«»«...•  *•*•  "Oactlon  of  the  breeent  maxl- 
S  ?-P««»*  subsidy  rate  {o  80  peroent. 
mH  *v  7*  *"  "P«»»»I  Infanaa  (ton  or  knowi- 
ngs teat  would  aastst  In  the  o  )«i8Uleratk»  of 
offtt    '         «>««OTa  have  n4loomments  to 


letter  erf  Feb- 
oomments   on 


^'^^oerely  yours, 

FaaanKH. 
^totdty  Oompcnifer 


OefMTsl. 


D^asncBrr  or  JuBxaci. 
WmMhinffton,  DX3,  May  i.  IMf . 
Hon.  Wasanr  a.  Ma«tuaoir. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Oom«i«rtw, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  DX!. 

Dxaa  SxNAToa:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  an  S.  2868,  a  bill  to  amend  aeetlon 
60a  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1938,  reUt- 
Ing  to  construction  differential  subsUtlea. 

This  bUl  has  been  examined,  but  since  Its 
subject  matter  does  not  dlrecUy  affect  the 
MtlTltIss  of  the  Department  of  Justioe  we 
would  prefer  not  to  offer  any  oommant  con- 
cerning It. 

Sincerely, 

Baicsxt  CLsax, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Chamobs  Of  Kxurrmo  Law 
In  compliance  with  subsection  4  of  rule 
itXix  of  the  Standing  Rulee  of  the  Senate, 
changee  In  existing  law  made  by  the  bill  are 
shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be 
omitted  is  endoeed  in  black  bracketa,  new 
matter  la  printed  in  Italic,  and  ■^Ht««g  jj^^ 
In  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  In 
roman): 

"SBCnOir  80S  (b>   ICXBCHAItT  lUXZMX  ACT,  isss 

"utvMSi.  iisa(b)) 
•  •  a  •  • 

"(b)  The  amount  of  the  reduction  In  eell- 
Ing  price  which  Is  herein  termed  "construc- 
tion differential  subsidy"  may  equal,  but  not 
exceed,  the  exoeas  of  the  bid  of  the  ship^ 
builder  oonatractlng  the  proposed  vessel  (ex- 
cluding the  oost  of  any  teaturea  Inoorporated 
in  tba  vessel  for  national  defense  uses,  which 
sbaU  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  In  addition  to 
the  subsidy),  over  tba  fair  and  reasonable 
esttanato  of  oost,  as  determined  by  the  Seeta- 
tary,  of  tbe  construction  of  the  propoeed  ves- 
sel it  it  were  oonstructed  under  similar  plans 


and  apaoifleatlOBs  (oaoludlng  nattonal  de- 
fense taatuiM  as  abova  prevldsd)  la  a  fomgn 
ab^tbaUding  ocntsr  wMck  to  dSMMd  by  tba 
a^BBstary  to  fumlsli  a  telr  and  massMita 
tlve  anuBsple  for  the  datermlaattim  of  tba 
estlmstieil  foreign  cost  of  oo— UiicUon  of 
ymmam  of  the  type  proposed  to  ba  oon- 
struotad.  TIM  oonatructtoa  dtflarontlal  ap- 
proved and  paid  by  the  Secretary  abaU  not 
exceed  66  par  centum  of  tba  eontiuctlon 
coat  of  the  veesel,  except  that  In  the  eaae  of 
leuuuatiuetton  or  reoondtttonlng  of  a  paa- 
senger  vessel  having  tba  tonnage,  spiinil. 
paasenger  acoonunodatlona  and  other  char- 
acteristics set  forth  in  seetloga  808  of  this 
Act.  the  oooatructlon  differential  approved 
and  paid  shall  not  exceed  80  per  oentura  of 
tba  reoooatructlon  or  reconditioning  oost 
(axrhidlng  Vbm  ooat  of  nattonal  featores  m 
above  provided) :  Prxmtded.  boeeeiMr,  That 
attar  [June  80, 1988J  June  to.  Itn.  tba  oon- 
struetton  diffwanttal  aftprovad  by  tba  Ssera- 
tary  aball  not  exoeed  In  tba  eaae  of  tba  eon- 
Btructlon,  reconstrustton  or  reoondtttonlng 
of  any  veasal.  60  per  centum  of  aucb  eoat. 
Wbaa  the  Oaeretaiy  ftnda  Chat  tba  eoamtruc- 
tlon  differential  In  any  case  srnnnds  tba  fora- 
golng  an>lloable  perceataga  of  ndh  oost.  tba 
Secretary  may  WiMMsli  and  contraot  on  be- 
half of  the  appuBint  to  construct,  raoon- 
struct,  or  recondition  such  vessel  in  a 
domeetic  shipyard  at  a  cost  which  wiU  re- 
duce the  construction  differential  to  such 
applicable  percentage  or  less.  In  the  evant 
that  the  Secretary  has  reaaon  to  belleva  that 
the  bidding  in  any  instance  Is  collusive,  be 
shall  report  all  of  the  evidence  on  which  be 
acted  (1)  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  tba 
United  SUtea.  and  (3)  to  the  President  ot 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Houaa 
of  Bepresentatlves  If  the  Congrees  shall  ba 
in  session  or  if  the  Congress  shall  not  be  In 
session,  then  to  the  Secretary  of  the  S«nsto 
and  Clerk  of  the  House,  respectively." 

Imibvuusi.  Vtxws  or  Mfe.  liSiracHs 
Wa  are  again  oontrontad  with  an  admin- 
istration request  to  extend  the  ■wwwH  8100 
mUHon  ahlpbuUding  subsidy  for  another 
year  which  renews  the  Ibnlt  of  68  percent 
tor  the  construction  of  new  marobant  ablpa 
and  a  80-peroent  Umlt  for  the  reconvereion 
of  certain  passmner  vssseU.  This  subsidy 
represents  tba  dlflerenea  between  tba  world 
market  price  and  the  price  of  constructing 
the  same  ship  in  American  shlpyarda. 

The  current  sobstdy  progrsm  of  oost  parity 
waa  provided  by  the  Merchant  Marina  Act 
of  1986  In  order  to  nr«»»«»«tTi  an  eOelant, 
Bound,  and  compettttTe  merchant  marine! 
Howwer.  ainca  that  time,  thla  program  tor 
ocmpetlttTa  survival  haa  coat  tba  U.8.  tax- 
payer over  8740  aiimon  for  just  tba  oon- 
structlon  and  reoonstruottan  subatdlaa. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  careful  oon- 
sideratUm  of  my  ooUaaguw  the  toUowlng 
flguraa  ahowlng  the  yearly  amounts  which 
have  been  paid  to  the  merchant  marine  in- 
dustry under  the  ooostructton  and  reoon- 
structioa  differential  subsidy  programs: 


Constme- 

tlon-dtfferen- 
tial  Bubeklies 

Beoonstruc- 
Uon.diaeren- 
tialsobridisa 

From  inception  to 
Jnnc.80, 1968 

8181,871,671 
8,688.417 
8,368.663 

1,818.787 
18.379,075 
a687.840 
31.781.8a 
89.168,794 
102.118.819 
U8k88B.388 
97.718,828 
79,987,086 
87,  Sn.  881 

Pl«»l  year  1984 

Fiscal  year  1968 

S8«tea8 

14.888,888 
1,117.094 
4,711.008 
7,088.418 
4,828.227 
887.879 
8. 908. 786 

8.8aa8aB 

2.S48.280 

881  an 

Fiscal  year  1968 

Fiscal  year  1967 

Plml  year  1988. 

Fiscal  year  1988 

Fiscal  year  1980 

Fiscal  year  1961 

Fiscal  year  1983 

Fiscal  year  1988 

Fiscal  year  1984 

Fiscal  year  1988 

Totd 

777,992,908 

4»,77T,8n 
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Bow«T«r,  despite  tbeee  heavy  cubelily  p«y.  The      PRESIDmO      OFFICER.     The  were  foived  to  cloee  nearby  Lake  Worth  Gtn- 

^^L^^'^^^J^^J^a*^^'  *,^*"»  *^'™n  Queatlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  coounittee  «f»>.  f^^^^  the  severe  shortage  of  nursin,  * 

baa  been  Ugglnc  behind  In  world  trade  ror  -m-nHm«nt  personnel  as  the  primary  factor. 

f'^U^Hf^::^^  ^**'^«l  ■"  ***•  ^^^1  ^le^^ttee  amendment  wu  ««*«!  ^h*  °""1«K  shortage  la  so  severe  that  ad. 

largest  tndlng  Matlan.    Fifteen  percent  of  me  committee  amenoment  WM  agreed  n^j^gtrators  have  turned  to  raiding  otte 

'i'^.r?"**'*  •'porta  and  Imports  are  suppUed  «>.            __,^_^^^      «™„«™,      ,^  countries.    In  the  Washington  Meteopolltan 

by  this  country;  90  percent  of  which  go  by  The     PRESIDINO      OFFICER.     The  »rea  the  shortage  la  serious               •"'pouwn 

ship.    Ten  years  ago,  U.8.  ships  carried  more  bill  is  (W)en  to  further  amendment.     If  The  twenty-four  hospitals  afflUated  with 

than  40  percent  of  thU  trade,  but  to<Uy  we  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro-  the  Hospital  council  here  have  a  shortage  of 

rely  Japoa  other  maritime  nations  to  cairy  poeed,  the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  380  nurses— which  will  increase  sharply  after 

"^^^    ?^^        «     ^  .              .    —        ,  and  third  reading  of  the  bill.  J"ly  l»t-    Twenty  of  these  hoepltaU  are  con- 

Bven  with  a  continued  Increase  In  Federal  ^he  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enKrossed  for  t«MPlatlng  expansions  and  new  additions  will 

expenditures  our  merchant  marine  Industry  uSrdn&^wIs^^dth^th^dtimJ  '^l^*'  additional  staffing,  but  they  are  un- 

continues  to  decUne.    In  thU  connection,  the  *  ^™  !^™^'  ^^  ^^^  **^  "^^  ^"°®'  able  to  properly  stoff  their  present  facilities: 

most  significant  Index  to  show  the  competl-  »"«  passea.  j^,^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^j  ^  ^^^^^  hoepital? 

tlve    position    of    the    United    States,    and  __^^^^_^_^  Yet.  there  are  sick  people  who  have  to  be 

whether  our  position  has  grown  better  or  ,,^^;^„  „   ,,_„.™™,™,  ^„  ™^  admitted  to  hoepltols.  so  the  facilities  have 

wone.  can  best  be  Ulustrated  by  the  ship  con-  JOSEPH  F.  McCAFFElEY  ON  THE  to  be  built,  even  though  it  U  admitted  thev 

•truotton  differential  rates  established  by  the  NURSING  SHORTAGE  will  not  be  staffed  adequately.                        ' 

Itarmme  Subsidy  Board  on  (Mjgo  ahips  dur-  manspteIJI      Mr  Pr^^lrt^nf  H„r  The  situation  U  so  bad  here  In  Washing- 

ing  the  past  several  years.    This  chart  will  ,    Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  dur-  ^     ^^        j^               potential  of  Medicare  ta 

mustrate  the  disparity  Which  exist,  between  Ing  the  past  several  week^   nationally-  of  no  value  to  uTe  p^le  ofims  afea  l^^ 

the  foreign  and  U.S.  shlpbuUdlng  costs  and  known  Washington  news  commentetor  it  is  doubtful  if  Uie  Required  faclUtles  and 

that  It  Is  continually  widening.  Joseph  P.  McCaffrey  broadcast  a  series  of  care  can  be  supplied. 

The    following    toble    indicates    calendar  editorials  on  the  nursing  shortage  in  the  Tomcwrow  night  I  will  continue  to  explon 

years  during  which  subsidised  ship  construe-  Nation's  Capital.    As  always,  Joe  McCaf-  this  shame  of  our  affluent  society. 

tlon  oontraoU  were  awarded  and  the  aver-  f-ey  delivered  a  hard-hlttins   well  cnm-                                        

•ge  subsidy  rate  applied  to  all  ship  construe-  J^    SSs    of    Sie   jCtl^^^^  ^e  Oouum^kmt  of  Josn^  F.   McCArnxr  o. 

tlon    contracts    awarded   during   that   cor-  T^T^   ^TZ,                ^     siiuauon.      me  wMAL-TV     Washimcton     DC     mat  m 

responding  year:                          »         »   «*-  ^j^jj^  which  impressed  me  the  most  was  JieT^         Washington,    d.c.   Mat  27, 

Average  CDS  for  ships  awarded  in  that  Sf!  ^  f^^^KJ!^,^^\^  ^  ^^.  The  current  nursing  shortage^Wll  become 

year  ""*   <>"  ,^^   east   coast.      The    nurses'  more  acute,  not  only  because  of  the  coming 

Percent  Shortage  is  something  of  concern  to  us  in  of  Medicare,  but  because  of  many  other  pres- 

IMl 41. 47  Montana,  every  State  In  the  Union,  and  sures— such  as  the  new  heart,  stroke  and 

1M3-S6 (1)  every  city,  large  and  small.  cancer  centers,  the  step-up  in  hospital  con- 

1967— i. 46.1  The  implementation  of  the  new  medi-  structlon  and  a  growing  population  of  »f- 

1958 48. 1  care  program  has  highlighted  the  short-  *lwei»t  Americans  demanding  better  medical 

1M0 ^ .. 49.1  age  which  Will  become  more  severe  In  the  ''^iL*  ^^'l^^^^^''*  *^*J'**l'?''l*       .   ..  .  v 

IMO 49.  7  future      The  nundnir  nrnfMsinn  1r  ^"*  ^*  ^^  P^t  of  this  story  is  that  the 

1961 49.4  "„  L  ",~^L  iJ?-    21i?^.,K   ?i           V!  nursing    profession    has    not    been   keeping 

1969 , 60. 1  *"  admirable  one  fuU  of  challenge  and  abreast  of  fast  changing  health  care  n^ 

1963 63. 3  personal  accomplishment.    I  feel  that  we  students  have  not  been  enrolling  m  nursing 

1964 68.6  here  in  the  Congress  should  do  every-  programs  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the 

1965 68.8  tiling  we  can  to  interest  our  young  people  growing  demands,  and  health  officials,  aU 

>  No  subsidised  cargo  ship  construction  ^  *^h**  profession ;  it  is  hard  work,  but  those  we  talked  to  in  preparing  thU  series. 

Our  ahiDbuiidin.  nrK^M  •»«  «,»,ti«,.i„»  ♦«  rewarding.    Also  where  possible  the  Fed-  "7  the  problem  wUi  become  worse,  much, 

HiT^tTfLtlr  ^te'^^^reT^  oric«  «  ^ral  Government  has  a  responsibility  to  "^•'^  worse  before  it  get.  better. 

^tt:j!lTli^^nu^Jm^j;lTc^  assist  in  the  expansion  and  upgradiS  of  u.'^^Tlo^' ^T^IeX^"  w^h  « 

the  present  proposed  limits.  our  schools  for  nurses' training.  LS' to  S^'^  h^^  bISV T^o^l*^  " 

The  Maritime  Administration  has  pointed  The  McCaffrey  series  reflects  the  merce  Committee  staff  economist  Norman 
out  that  •'•  •  'it  cost  the  American  ship-  thoughts  and  concern  of  hospital  and  HoUey  says  the  figures  don't  really  show  the 
yard  more  for  the  parts  alone  than  it  costs  medical  people.  Joe  has  done  an  exceed-  significance  of  the  shortage  because  we  are 
the  foreign  shipyards  to  deliver  a  finished  ingly  fine  Job  of  summarizing  the  situa-  not  counting  the  nurses  needed  to  treat  bet- 
■™P'  tlon  and  offers  several  constructive  ter  the  existing  diseases  and  we  are  not  even 
However,  material  alone  Is  not  responsible  remedies  I  believe  that  this  series  as  considering  the  need  for  nurses  In  the  area 
for  thU  situation.  The  continued  rise  In  la-  broadcast  ovi»r  station  WMAT  wnnlrt  ho  °^  preventive  medicine.  Some  point  the 
bor  ocsts  and  the  increasing  disparity  be-  o?^!f  i^~,f  t^^n  J^^  Anger  at  Congress,  saying  that  Coi^ess  has 
tween  the  United  SUtes  and  foreign  houriy  wifl!  .J^^ff^'^  *°,*"  *^°  "1^  "°i  ^^^  been  willing,  iven  eager,  to  create  new  med- 
wages  should  concern  all  of  us.  For  example.  5!^*™,  "^^™  during  the  broadcasts,  icai  programs  but  has  not  provided  for  the 
the  typical  hourly  pay  for  a  first-class  ship-  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani-  training  of  those  needed  to  implement  these 
yard  mechanic  in  the  United  States  u  ap-  mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec-  additional  health  services, 
proximately  $3.96  a.  compared  to  $1.43  in  ORD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  in  the  Washington  area,  there  are  eight 
Sweden;  96  cenu  in  England;  47  cents  in  text  of  these  commentaries  which  begem  nurses*  tralnmg  programs.  Three  of  these 
It^y;  and  40  cento  in  Japan.  q^  ^^y  26  and  ended  on  June  8.  are  degree  programs  and  five  diploma  pro- 
lam  opposed  to  the  further  extension  of  There  beine  no  oblection  the  cnmmpn-  grams.  William  M.  Bucher  (Booker),  execu- 
thla  56-  and  60-percent  authority  because  It  taiS  were  ordcrS  S  S  DrtntSTt^^  "'«  "''««*«'  °'  "»«  ^°^P'^  Council,  ^„ 
Is  my  firm  convlcUon  that  it  provides  an  Sl!^„  „  ,°»°^  ^  °^  printed  In  the  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  justifies  four  additional  train- 
extra  Incentive  to  Interested  parties  to  press  »«»«"■  as  louows.  j^^  schools.  But  there  U  little  prospect  of 
for  the  highest  differential  percentages  ob-  Comiiknta«t  or  Joskpr  F.  McCamxT  oh  getting  them.  The  District,  for  example.  U 
talnable.  WMAL-TV,  WASBmoTON,  D.C.,  Mat  36,  not  willing  to  pay  for  nursing  training  from 
I  believe  the  Federal  Government  should  1966  ito  tax  base.  "Rie  cost  of  these,  training  pro- 
establlah  a  limit  in  which  It  will  participate  One  of  the  major  problems  facing  this  Im-  grama  then  is  absorbed  by  the  patlente,  and 
to  retain  a  strong  and  economic  merchant  -mediate  area,  and  the  nation  as  a  whole,  has  until  the  community  recognizes  Its  respon- 
marine.  This  limit  should  not  exceed  the  50-  been  building  over  the  years.  Today  It  has  slblUty  the  paUent  wlU  have  to  continue  to 
percent  ceUing  as  established  In  the  original  reached  frightening  proportions,  but  as  bad  'oot  these  costs.  But  even  so,  when  nurses 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  and  serious  as  It  is,  it  will  get  worse  within  the  next  receive  their  training  through  a  college  pro- 
•Borto  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  sub-  »  days.  It  wlU  be  so  bad  as  to  be  un-  gram  or  a  hospital  school,  there  Is  no  guaran- 
sldles  further.  believable.  tee  they  will  stay  to  work  In  the  area.  More 
Shipping  costs — and  especially  shlpbulld-  I  am  talking  about  the  shortage  of  nurses,  often,  it  seems,  they  don't.  Today  there  are 
Ing  costs — In  the  United  States  have  risen  to  As  of  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  short-  956  students  enrolled  In  this  area.  We're 
where  they  are  poslUve  threats  to  the  future  •«•  ^««  100.000.  But  when  Medicare  goes  lucky  if  600  stay  In  the  area  upon  graduation. 
of  U.8.  shipping  'nto  effect  with  ito  sharply  stepped-up  de-  On  Monday  night  I'll  have  another  look  at 

It  U  my  conviction  that  If  the  basic  80-  fSf.^f3;.^*  f*'**,'^I^^"^^K.*°°"'*'  ":?^  the  nursing  shortage, 

percent  construction  subsidy  1.  not  enough  S^^iTilT'i  ^^.^J"^^**"^"  *  ^"^  ""*  Comm«ta.t  or  Joseph  F.  McCAmxr  o. 

for  commercial  shipbuilding,  we  should  seri-  In  February  the  thiSe  mlUlon  dollar  John  F  WMAL-TV,    Washinoidw.    D.C.    Mat   $0. 

ously  reevaluate  whether  the  taxpayers  can  Kennedy     Hoepital     opened     In     AtlantU.  »»«• 

■ffocd  or  need  such  a  shipyard  subsidy  pro-  Florida,  to  help  ease  over-crowded  hospital  There  are  more  than  a  mUUon  nurses  In 

facilities   In   the  Palm  Beach  area.     But  to  the  nation,  but  only  631.000  of  these  are  now 

name  J.  liAincHK.  staff   the   ISO  bed  facility  hospital  officials  practicing. 
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When 


Four  years  ago  the  Siu'ge  )|i  Oeneral's  Con- 
sultant Group  on  Nursing  tt  ported  that  there 
should  be  a  minimum  of  81  q.OOO  professional 
nurses  by  1970.  But  this  wi  4  before  Medicare 
legislation  was  approved  an  i  before  Congress 
authorized  the  establishment  of  heart,  cancer 
and  stroke  centers,  so  the!  " 

actually,  very  low.  ^ 

But  even  that  goal  Is  imdbtalnable.  „__ 
It  Issued  Ito  report  four  years  ago  the  Con- 
sultant Group  said  it  is  not  feasible  to  reach 
this  nimiber  in  view  of  potential  studento 
and  potential  school  capaclrttes.  Here  in  the 
District,  the  Hospital  Couqail  Is  taking  sev- 
eral approaches  In  an  efljort  to  get  more 
nurses  Into  the  hospitals,  lit  plans  to  spend 
about  $3,000  to  advertise  for  nurses  in  the 
Journal  of  Nursing.  It  alaa  Is  setting  up  a 
training  program  under  the  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  to  bring  older  nurses  back  into  their 
profession.  The  goal,  or  at; least  the  hope.  Is 
to  pull  600  nurses  from  the  home  environ- 
ment bacl^  to  work  on  a',  part-time  basis. 
Hospitals  can  use  part-time  nurses,  but  they 
can't  maintain  the  same  anallty  of  service 
with  them.  \\ 

But  full-time  or  part-time,  there  Is  stiU 
the  question  of  how  good  nnirslng  care  Is  to- 
day. This  question  1.  proi^pted  by  the  fact 
that  80  percent  of  the  nurses  now  practicing 
graduated  before  1950,  and  the  world  has 
changed  a  great  deal  slnc4  then,  especially 
the  world  of  medicine.  Thus,  there  is  a  need, 
in  lugent  need  to  update  tbe  older  nurse  so 
ibe  can  practice  effectlvelyt->-and  herein  lies 
the  conflict  today  within  ttle  nursing  prof  es- 
lion  Itself.  Ill  talk  abouit  that  tomorrow 
night  In  this  continuing  series  on  the  nursing 
ihortage.  ' ' 
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OOMMINTAaT    or    JOSKPH    I*.    McCAmtXT    Olf 

WMAL-TV,  Wabhinoton,  OC,  Jxjkx  1,  1966 
There  is  a  conflict  goinfe  on  within  the 
nursing  profession  over  Justihow  professional 
nurses  should  be.  In  fact,  the  nurses  will 
fight  this  out  at  their  bigi  convention  next 
month  in  San  Francisco.       < 

The  American  Nurses  Asso  elation  has  Issued 
t  position  paper  stating  thiiall  professional 
nurses  should  have  a  bacc  filaureate  degree. 
Those  without  such  a  degree  would  be  termed 
"technical  nurws."  The  ^ssodaUon  feeU 
that  scientific  advances  ais  forcing  nurses 
up  In  the  field  of  medldn^J  They  are  now 
perfonnlng  many  duties  heilEftofore  done  only 
by  doctors.  And  a.  the  nurse  move,  into  a 
higher  level  of  practice,  tJhe  supplemental 
nursing  steff,  the  Ucensed  i^ractical  nurses- 
practical  nurses,  aides,  a^id  orderUes — ars 
tslUng  over  more  and  more  ^t  the  actual  bed- 
aide  care  of  patlento.  i 
With  the  proper  educatlf 
nurses  are  on  their  way  to 
Veclallsto.  At  Presbyter) 
^nnsylvanla  in  Phlladelpli 
the  experimental  Intensli 
"»»t.  Dr.  Lawrence  U, 
Mderlck  Kltohell  are  imp* 
"»nt  of  those  who  have  si 
tscks.    Nurses  monitor  tb# 
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'University    of 

nurses  operate 

coronary    care 

tier     and     Dr. 

ivlng  the  treat- 

^ered  heart  at- 

machine  which 


jn<Ucates  any  abnormalities  of  the  heart, 
looking  for  what,  in  laymaiik  language.  Is  a 
•hort  circuit  in  the  heart,  iiuslng  the  heart 
M  quiver.  It  Is  this  poet-talttack  short  dr- 
cmt  which  causes  most  of  the  deaths.  There 
jjw  30  different  kinds  of  such  short  clrculto. 
rae  nurses  at  Presbyterian  ai«  trained  to  spot 
WW  kind,  and  to  treat  it  tccordingly.  In 
•even  months  the  hospital  has  not  lost  a 
°^  patient  because  of  thMe  short  circuits. 
itus  intensive  care  may  be  the  new  wave  of 
we  future,  but  it  will  also  Increase  the  de- 


mand for 
hurses. 


more 
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attention  must  be  given  to  the  most  Impor- 
tant contributing  factor:  money,  or  rather 
the  lack  thereof. 

Low  pay  has  discouraged  more  girls  from 
becoming  nurses  than  any  other  one  consid- 
eration. A  U.S.  PubUc  Health  official  says 
that  everybody  geto  paid  but  the  nurse. 
However,  hospital  officials  malnUln  that 
>  nursing  salaries  are  comparable  to  salaries  of 
women  in  other  professions.  But  Is  this 
true? 

A  doctor  at  Washington  Hospital  Center 
tells  about  a  nurse  with  five  years'  eq>eri- 
ence.  "One  of  the  best  I  have  ever  worked 
with,"  says  the  doctor,  "who  earns  about  $6,- 
400  a  year.  Her  roommate  v^o  has  been 
working  only  two  years  earns  $8,000  a  year 
as  a  receptionist." 

Here  in  the  Washington  area  many  girls — 
too  many  perhaps — choose  government  serv- 
ice, rather  than  a  nursing  career.  They  do 
this  because  even  taking  a  clerical  job  they 
will  earn  more  during  the  first  three  years 
than  if  they  had  entered  nursing  training, 
and  even  in  the  fo\irth  year  their  govern- 
ment pay  will  top  the  graduate  nurse's  pay. 

The  government  must  share  the  blame 
with  the  hospitals  for  the  low  nursing  pay. 
For  example:  a  ntirse  with  a  master's  degree 
begins  a  government  nursing  career  at  <a 
grade  five,  or  $6,330  a  year.  Tet  most  other 
professions  with  the  same  educational  quali- 
fications begin  government  service  at  a  grade 
seven  level  or  a  starting  salary  of  $6,832. 

The  Hospital  Coxmcll  here  recranmended 
pay  increases  for  area  nurses  effective  last 
January  from  $376  to  $400  a  month,  with  a 
second  raise  to  $426  due  In  September.  This 
amoimto  to  an  annual  salary  of  $6,iqo.  In 
this  day  and  age.  $8,100  a  year  U  podr  pay 
for  a  professional. 

ru  continue  tl^s  nursing  shortage  series 
on  Monday. 

CoMMXNTABT  or  JoocPH  F.  McCamzT  oir 

WMAL-TV,    Washinotom,   D.C.    Jinn    6, 
'  1966 

There  are  many  recommendations  that 
could  be  suggested  to  ease  the  current  nurs- 
ing ahortage,  a  shortage  which  wiU  get 
worse — and  within  the  next  ten  weeks. 

But  the  one  which  must  be  listed  number 
one  is  salary. 

During  the  course  of  this  series  I  have  had 
calls  and  letters  from  many  nurses,  telling 
me  how  little  they  earn.  I  had  a  call  tram 
a  business  administration  professor  whoee 
two  daughters  had  considered  entering 
ntirslng  but  decided  against  It  because  of 
the  low  pay  scale.  He  said,  "Any  business 
major  I  have  graduating  this  June  can  get  a 
Job  at  $8,000  a  year,  and  a  nurse  Is  lucky 
If  she  get  a  himdred  -a  week. 

This  would  be  bad  enough  pay  for  a 
straight  Monday-through-Friday  eight-hour 
day.  But  illnees  Is  not  confined  to  a  nine- 
to-five  working  day,  and  neither  Is  a  nurse's 
working  hours.  Hospitals  m\ist  be  staffed 
round  the  clock  and  nurses  must  fill  the  24 
hours.  They  rotate  shifto  and  in  some  cases 
work  split  shifts.  For  young  women  this 
disrupts  their  social  lives,  and  for  married 
women  this  proves  difficult  in  raising  chil- 
dren and  numlng  their  homes. 

The  Surgeon  General,  Dr.  William  Stew- 
art, says  health  officials  have  recognized  the 
shortage  problem  for  the  last  ten  years  and 
have  tried  to  do  something  about  It — ^but 
are  still  rtmnlng  behind.  He  said  ntirses  are 
beginning  to  have  a  voice  by  unionising  to 
demand  better  pay  and  working  conditions. 
"But  It  goes  back  to  one  thing."  says  the 
Surgeon  General,  "if  ocmmunltles  want  good 
health  services  they  must  be  wUllng  to  sup- 
port their  nurses  through  taxes." 

Tomorrow  nlgbt  some  further  reoommen- 
datlons  aimed  at  -t'mmlng  the  nontng 
shortage. 


COICKZMTABT    OV    JOOPH    F.    MeOAmCT    Olf 

WMAL-TV.    WASHimroiT,    D.C,    JOm   7, 
1966 

Theee  suggestions  could  be  made  as  steps 
which  could  hslp  ease  the  ever-worsening 
nursing  shortage:  more  men  ahould  be  re- 
cruited to  professional  nursing.  Today  male 
nurses  make  up  only  nine-tenths  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  overall  total.  Male  nurses  are  In- 
valuable In  caring  for  old  patients  in  nursing 
homes,  and  with  BCedlcare,  nursing  homes.^ 
already  at  90  to  96  percent  of  capacity— will 
befUledtotheatUe. 

This  June  the  military  will  probably  draw 
off  a  great  percentage  of  the  nurses  gradu- 
ated by  hospitals  and  colleges.  It  might  be 
that  the  time  la  here  when  the  military 
should  consider  seriously  training  aU  or  part 
of  ito  nursing  supply.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  the  Veterans  Administration  which  Is 
a  competitor  for  the  available  nurses. 

In  the  Washington  area  there  should  be 
four  more  schools  of  nursing.  Ons  should 
be  established  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity which  has  a  hospital  and  a  medical 
school  and  officials  there  want  a  nursing 
program,  but  they  must  have  help.  Help 
Which  community  leaders  In  the  Greater 
Washington  area  ooiUd  easily r»noo\u«ge  and 
with  such  encouragement  It  should  be  poesl- 
ble  to  have  a  ntirslng  school  at  George  Wash- 
ington within  the  next  few  years. 

To  help  In  recruitment,  the  Image  of  the 
modem  ntirae  must  be  changed.  .This 
should  should  be  easy  to  do,  because  actually 
the  mod«-n  nurse  has  changed.  Her  profes- 
sion is  more  challenging,  more  Interesting 
and  as  medicine  strides  forward,  the  nde  of 
the  nurse  wUl  grow  accordingly. 

Bringing  home  to  the  American  people 
the  true  image  of  tBe  nurse  and  the  nursing 
profeeslon  today  will  not  only  help  recruit- 
ment, it  will  also  help  fight  the  basic  cause  of 
the  ciurent  shortage:  low  pay.  Once  the 
citizens  realise  the  Importance  and  value  of 
the  modem  nxirae  they  will  then.  It  Is  hoped, 
be  willing  to  pay  for  nursing  care. 

First,  the  public  must  be  willing  to  pay. 
through  taxes,  for  the  establishment  of 
tultlon-free  courses  In  commtmlty  and 
Junior  colleges.  * 

The  Stato  of  Kentucky  has  already  Initi- 
ated a  nursing  program  in  junior  colleges 
which  Is  being  watched  by  other  areas,  and 
some  states  have  ahretuly  started  plimning 
similar  iMt>grams. 

Once  the  public  Is  willing  to  back  such 
couraes  from  tax  revenue,  then  It  slurald. 
through  voluntary  contributions  and  fees, 
permit  higher  wages  so  that  we  can  hold  In 
the  field  those  who  are  attracted  to  the 
profeeslon. 

Tomorrow  nlghttZ  would  like  to  suggest 
the  most  Important  stop  that  could  be  taken 
Immediately  to  combat  the  nursing  shortage. 

CoMMmTABT  or  JOBBPH  P.  MOCAvmT  on 
WMAXr-TV.  WABBiicoTOir,  DjO,  imn  8. 
1966 

Traditionally  hospital  schools  have  been 
training  nursee.  Theee  nurses  eam  a  diploma 
under  a  three-year  program  which  has  been 
more  or  less  an  apprenticeship.  Today  these 
nurses  make  up  about  84  percent  of  the  nurs- 
ing profession. 

Today,  ths  trend  Is  to  get  out  of  the  hoe- 
pital setting  and  into  the  coUeges.  But 
with  the  move  to  the  academic  setting,  there 
Is  a  greater  loss  of  nursing  sttidents  to  the 
other  related  and  more  lucrative  fields;  but 
even  so.  recruitment  for  the  degree  nursing 
program  is  no  problem. 

The  nursing  profession  needs  the  brightest 
young  minds  coming  out  of  high  schools  to- 
day. TTxere  are  not  enough  receiving  bao- 
calaureate  and  advance  degrees  to  fill  the 
tfiarhlng  and  administrative  nursing  posts. 
And  there  simply  arent  »nnt^gt%  nurses  with 
PhJJ.'B  to  do  nuralnff  research.    Out  at  a 
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mHllcn  BunM  In  ttm  eoontry.  940  have  doe- 
tontw.  Tha  need  than  U  not  only  to  In- 
crease in  quantity,  but  to  Increase  In  quality. 
So  now  tnere  U  a  controversy  over  wbatber. 
wben  countering  the  nursing  sbortage.  «• 
should  merely  get  "bodies  to  tb«  bedside"  or. 
because  ot  advancements  in  nursing  tecb- 
nology,  we  should  '<*'"»'"<  quality  ^»"«"g 
those  caring  for  the  lU. 

It  oould  ba  that  we  should  divide  the  nurs- 
ing flald  into  perhaps  Iwste  nursing  and  pro- 
/CMtoTMl  nursing.  Today  we  eould  use  as 
many  nursea  with  degrees  as  we  could  pos- 
sibly get  with  the  best  recruiting  program, 
and  we  could  use  as  many  "bodies  at  the 
bartslde"  as  we  oould  obtain. 

Therefore  the  recruiting  drive  might  ba 
two-pronged.  At  one  level,  perhaps,  we 
should  encourage  high  school  seniors  to 
entar  the  practical  nursing  field,  working  out 
a  combinattoa  anartemlf  schedule  at  the  high 
school  along  with  an  apprentice  schedule  at 
a  nearby  hospital.  At  the  end  ot  the  senior 
y«ar,  with  perhaps  an  addltloiMU  sU  months' 
f uU  hioq>ltal  duty,  the  student  who  oompletaa 
sucoessfully  all  requlrementa  would  be  given 
a  practical  nursing  certificate.  On  the  other 
hand,  nursing  programs  should  be  stepped  vp 
In  coUegas  and  universities,  with  oommunlty 
and  Junior  colleges  being  brought  into  nurs- 
ing by  offering  nursing  courses  tultlon-frea. 
thoae  cotirsas  paid  for  from  the  state  or 
local  community  treasuries. 

Thus,  there  would  be  two  categoriea  of 
nursea,  each  fuUUllng  a  definite  need,  each 
complamoiting  and  sui^emantlng  the  oth- 
er: the  practical  bedside  nurse  and  the  ad- 
vanced, degree  nurse.  These  then,  are  some 
of  the  observations  a  layman  would  make 
after  worrying  over  the  nursing  shortaga. 

In  conclusion  I  would  Ilka  to  make  one 
obeervatlon. 

I  have  preeented  eight  jvograms  on  the 
nursing  shortage,  one  of  the  moat  pressing 
problems  facing  our  society  today. 

X  have  had  oommunleatians  from  about 
seventy-fiva  people  since  tha  aerlea  started. 
Ot  thasa  only  two  ware  outside  tha  medical 
or  hoapltel  fltid.  I  feel  as  U  I  have  been 
talking  to  only  thoae  personally  involved- 
no  one  else  cares. 

I  BOW  know,  I  think  what  hoapltal  people 
meant  whan  they  told  me  at  the  beginning 
of  our  investigation  into  the  nursing  short- 
aga.  that  "no  oo«  carea— ." 

People  Just  don't  care  ahoot  tha  nursing 
•bortaga. 

But  they  will.  Bacauae  wtthln  a  year  tha 
nuislac  shortage,  abaady  bad.  wiU  haoome 
moeh  mora  acuta. 

Then,  people  will  become  concerned.  But 
In  the  meantime  we  have  lost  a  whole  year — 
a  year  in  which  we  could  be  doing  aome- 


Ttta  cara.    Good  night. 


TRIBtJTE  TO  FORMER  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE JOHN  ROBERT  MUR- 
DOCK— RESOLimON  OF  THE 
8SNATB  OF  ARIZONA 

Ur.  HATDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  oon- 
current  resolution  of  the  Arlaona  Senate 
honoring  Hon.  John  Robert  Mordoek. 
who  aerred  oar  State  In  the  UJB.  Hdose 
of  RepreaenUttres  from  19S7  to  1963.  A 
cUstiBKYildied  educator,  historian,  and 
mibUc  senrant,  Mr.  Murdock  Is  a  kmg- 
tisae  friend,  and  It  is  my  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce this  recognition  which  he  has  so 
Jostljraamed. 

I  aak  mtantmoos  consent  that  the 
waolntlon  be  printed  In  ttie  body  of  the 
RacoiB. 


lliere  bdng  no  objection,  the  ctnwur- 
rent  resolution  was  mrdered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senats  Concuksxmt  Rbsolutiok  No.  8 

Whereaa  tha  Honorable  John  Robert  Mur- 
dock  has  rendered  a  lifetime  at  distinguished 
service  to  the  SUte  of  Arlaona,  the  Legisla- 
ture takes  this  opportunity  of  recounting  a 
few  of  Mr.  Murdock's  accomplishments  and 
thus  honoring  one  of  its  moet  eminent  dti- 
sens;  and 

Whereas  John  Robert  Kurdock  was  bom 
and  raised  in  Missouri  and  it  was  there  that 
he  received  his  degree  from  the  Kirkavllle 
Teachers  CoUege  in  l»ia.  In  1914,  John  Mur- 
dock  accepted  a  posltton  as  a  Social  Studies 
Professor  at  Arizona  State  Teachers  CoUege 
at  Tempe.  His  aflUiations  with  this  Institu- 
Uon  continued  untU  1B37  when  he  repre- 
sented the  State  of  Arlaona  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives;  and 

Whereas  John  Robert  Murdock's  first  great 
interest  was  Aria(»a  and  he  became  an  au- 
thority on  Arlaona  history  and  govwnment. 
In  1836,  he  published  "The  Constitutional 
Development  of  Arlaona"  and  in  1928  Mr. 
Murdock  wrots  the  text  entitled  "The  Con- 
stitution of  Arlaona"  and  this  publication 
was  used  by  ArlaoDa  school  students  for  over 
twenty  years.  In  addlUon,  the  Honorable 
John  Murdock  wrote  four  more  books  on 
Arlaona  history  and  its  ConstltuUon;  and 

Whereaa  the  first  Dean  of  the  CoUege  at 
our  Arizona  State  University  was  John  Mur- 
dock in  1834  and  he  was  chosen  by  President 
Grady  Qammage;  and 

Whereas  John  Robert  Murdock  was  elected 
by  the  Cltlaens  of  Arizona  to  serve  as  their 
Representative  in  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  and  he  did  so  serve  in  an 
able,  competent  and  outstandiog  manner  for 
sixteen  years  thereby  bringing  credit  to  the 
State  of  Arizona;  and 

Whereas  his  Congressional  service  ex- 
tended from  1937  to  1953  and  during  that 
time  the  Honorable  John  Robert  Murdock 
chose  to  serve  on  Committees  dealing  with 
the  Weet  and,  therefore,  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Irrlgatirai  and  Re- 
clamation, Public  Lands  Committee  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interim  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Moreover,  Mr.  Murdock 
served  as  Chairman  of  several  subcommit- 
tees, including  thoae  of  Indian  AfTairs  and 
Mlnea  and  Mining.  John  Murdock  played  a 
prominent  role  in  many  projects  which 
aerred  to  successfully  develop  the  Western 
part  ot  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  aeeompllahments  of  the  Hon- 
oraUe  John  Robert  Murdock  are  actually  too 
numerous  to  recount  except  that  It  should  be 
noted  that  his  haa  been  a  life  of  dedication 
and  service  to  the  needs  of  his  nel^bors.  the 
requlrementa  of  his  adopted  State  and  para- 
mount to  all  of  this  be  has  given  a  lifetime  of 
aervlce  to  his  Nation;  and 

Whereas  in  view  of  the  service  and  out- 
standing aeoetnpUahments,  which  included 
numerous  writings  which  gave  a  generation 
of  young  Arlaonans  a  better  understanding 
of  State  Government  and  for  hla  acbleve- 
mente  in  Oongreas,  Arlaona  Stote  Unlvar- 
sity  awarded  John  R.  Murdodc  tha  Honorary 
Degree,  Doctor  at  Laws,  in  196S:  Therefore 
belt 

JU90lv€d  i>y  the  SenaU  of  the  State  o/ 
Arisona.  the  House  of  Repreaentative*  con- 
curring: 

1.  That  tha  Legislature,  being  cognisant  of 
the  achlevemente  and  accompllshmento  ot 
the  Honorable  John  Robert  Murdock,  do 
hereby  acknowledge  the  debt  of  an  Arlaonans 
to  this  dedicated  paraon  who  during  hU 
UfMlma  haa  glvan  so  much  to  hto  Oommu- 
alty.  Stote  and  MMlan. 

a.  The  RoBoratala  Waaiey  BoUn.  Baeratary 
at  state  et  ArtaoBa.  la  dtiaetod  to  traamlt 
m  eopT  ot  thla  Ooneamnt  naaaiutloB  to  the 
Honorable  John  Robert  Murdock. 


unanimously  adopted  by  the  senate.  Kb. 
ruary  24. 19«0. 

CuozNCB  L.  CAsruiTxa, 

President  of  Senate. 
LoniBB  C.  TtanrHSfj., 

Secretary  of  Senate. 
Unanimously   adopted    by   the   House  of 
Representatives,  March  7,  1866. 

Amaxw  J.  On.BBrr, 

Speaker  of  Boute. 
Rttbt  H.  SAKDSSa, 

Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
Executive  Department  of  Arlaona,  Offlce 
of  Governor. 
Approved  this  17th  day  of  Mtfch,  1966. 
Samttxl  Ooddau, 
Governor  of  Arizona. 
Xxecutlve  Department  of  Arizona,  OtBoe 
ot  Secretary  of  State. 

Received  by  the  Secretary  of  State  this 
17th  day  of  March,  1966. 

Wm.KT  BOLXN, 

Secretary  of  State. 


SUPPORT  FOR  EXTENSION  OP 
SC«EW-WORM  ERADICATION  JK 
MEXICO— HJl.  14888 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  today  for  HU.  1488S, 
the  Senate  version  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor.  The  purpose  of  this  act  Is  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  cooperate  with  the  Mexican  Gor- 
emment  in  screw -worm  eradication  in 
Mexico.  Currently  the  United  States  to 
conducting  such  a  program  along  the 
nearly  2.000  mile  border  with  the  Mex- 
ican R^mblic.  It  is  the  hope  of  thto 
legislation  that,  with  Mexican  ooojptn- 
tlon.  this  line  of  defense  may  be  short- 
ened considerably  and  the  cost  of  the 
program  decreased  while  its  efBdency  to 
increased. 

Under  the  terms  ol  the  act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  would  be  en- 
powered  to  reach  an  agreonent  with  the 
Mexican  Oovemment  similar  to  the  ex- 
isting one  pertaining  to  U.S.  oo<«)eratlon, 
with  Mexico  In  the  control  of  foot-and-' 
mouth  disease  and  rinderpest.  Tbto 
program  has  greatly  aided  in  Uie  pre- 
vention of  these  destructive  diseases. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  give  this  bill  » 
speedy  and  overwhelming  approval,  so 
that  the  Secretary  of  AJerrlcuIture 
may  begin  consultations  With  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico.  The  benefits  wbidi 
would  accrue  to  the  United  States  and 
to  Mexico  with  the  eradication  of  the 
screw- worms  are  certainly  great;  snd 
eradication  is  certainly  a  necessity. 


SENATOR  MONTOYA  SUPPORTS  EX- 
TENDED. EXPANDED  SCHOOL 
MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Momtota,  one  of  the  cosponson 
of  my  legislation  to  make  the  school 
milk  program  permanent  and  increase 
Fed^al  funding  for  the  program,  re- 
cently submitted  an  excellent  statement 
hi  support  of  the  bill  to  the  Holland 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Thp  Junior  SenaUnr  from  New  Mexico 
conc^ely  discussed  the  adverse  impact 
that  the  admintotratlon's  proposal  to 
Unit  ttie  pnczam  lo  tha  needy  wooM 
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have  on  the  children  Inf^lved,  in  these 
words: 

It  would  be  extremely  re^bgnant  and  em- 
barrassing for  a  small  chile 
that  his  family  was  too  pop^  to  pay  for  his 
icbool  milk.  School  administrators  would 
be  confronted  with  the  pro  ilem  of  snooping 
Into  each  famUy's  financial  status.  Congrees 
has  made  great  strides  re<4ntly  in  getting 
rid  of  discrimination.  Let'  i|  not  be  a  party 
to  creating  It.  As  it  propgfly  should,  this 
blU  wUl  provide  milk  for  aU  Children  regard- 
less of  economic  backgrotu.a. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  vi^nimous  con 
aent  to  have  the  statement  in  its  en 
tlrety   Inserted   in    the    Congressional 
Record  at  tills  point:       J 

There  being  no  objecjion,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
BicoRD,  as  follows:  | 

BtkTtMKin  or  How.  JosEPx   M.  Montota.  a 

VS.    SXNATOa     FtOM    TBI     SXATB    OT    NXW 
HlXICO 

Ifr.  Chairman,  and  memaers  of  the  sub- 
eommlttee,  I  wish  to  thaii^  you  for  pro- 
Tiding  me  with  this  opportunity  to  appear 
here  before  you  in  support  Of  S.  2921,  a  bill 
to  provide  a  special  milk  oaogram  for  chil- 
dren. 

This  legislation  is  badly  i^ed  to  replace 
the  present  act  which  exptr«s  July  1,  1967, 
snd  to  place  the  school  milk  program  on  a 
pennanent  basis.  The  slight  Increase  in 
funds  for  the  program  over  the  next  few 
jcars,  as  called  for  in  the  bill,  would  Just 
barely  take  care  of  the  lnci|^ued  number  of 
NAod  chUdren.  The  Ameitean  people  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  finest  pragrams  In  oper- 
ttlons  to  better  develop  andj  strengthen  the 
potential  of  our  youth.         [  | 

Last  year  the  milk  program  reached  some 
16  million  youths  who  consumed  over  three 
blUlon  half  plnta  of  mUk.  In  New  Mexico 
over  116,000  school  chUdifan  participated. 
Most  of  these  children  come  jCTom  low-income 
families  and  as  a  result  ha'tfe  Improper  dleta 
ind.  therefore,  in  many  Initancea  the  mUk 
they  receive  at  school  is  all  they  get  during 

The  school  milk  program,!  however,  should 
continue  to  be  made  avall4ile  for  all  chil- 
dren and  not  restricted  to  those  who  are  not 
considered  able  to  pay.  It  wpuid  be  extreme- 
ly repugnant  and  embarraaing  for  a  small 
child  to  submit  proof  that  bufamUy  was  too 
poor  to  pay  for  his  school  Silk.  School  ad- 
ittlnistratora  would  be  conftvnted  with  the 
problem  of  snooping  Into  eadh  family's  finan- 
cial status.  Congress  has  made  great  strides 
"cently  in  getting  rid  of  discrimination,  let's 
tot  be  a  party  to  creating  It.  As  It  properly 
•bould,  this  bUl  will  provide  milk  for  aU 
Cblldren  regardless  of  economic  background. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very  i^ngly  that  the 
•mount  requested  In  this  biV  is  essential  to 
we  future  success  of  the  Mhool  milk  pro- 
P>m  and  should  be  approtad  by  this  sub- 
cwninlttee.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
Pweent  thla  statement  and  request  that  it 
be  made  a  part  of  the  hear] 

Ibknk  you. 


I 


INSPECTOR  GENERAL' 3  OFFICE  OP 
FOREIGN  ASSIS  OANCE 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr  IPresident.  re- 
cently there  liave  been  ii^veral  articles 
>n  newspapers  and  natl0ttal  magachiea 


record. 


tonceming  the  work  of 
General's  Offlce  of  Foreign 


This  agency,  the  smaU^  to  Govem- 
"»nt,  with  a  staff  of  onlj  39  employees. 
«w  saved  the  Federal  GoTBmmoit  hun- 
ofeos  of  millions  of  dollar  i  ny  uncovering 
JWKnanagement.  waste,  iiiid  corruption 
"» our  foreign  assistance  I ;  ogram. 


the  Inspector 
Assistance. 


All  of  Congress,  and  indeed  the  coun- 
try, can  and  should  be  proud  of  these 
men  for  their  dedication  and  untiring 
efforts. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  associate  my- 
self with  and  direct  my  remarks  to  the 
Deputy  Inspector  General,  Mr.  Howard 
Haugerud. 

I  have  Icnown  Mr.  Haugerud  through- 
out ills  career  to  Government  service,  and 
I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  he  has  re- 
ceived this  recognition  for  ills  talents 
and  abilities.  His  conscientiousness  and 
imagination  have  displayed  themselves 
once  again  and  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  tiave  received  the  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  toto  the  Rxcord, 
following  my  remarlcs,  two  articles,  one 
which  appeared  to  the  Washington  Star 
and  one  which  appeared  to  the  New 
York  Times. 

These  articles  give  specific  examples 
of  the  value  of  work  being  done  by  Mr. 
Haugerud  and  ills  associates. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  June  13,  1066] 

Thk  Fkdxsai.  Spotught — SifAi,i.a«T  AoaitcT 

Savks  MnxioNS  ttr  FoaaxoM  Am  Invisti- 

GATIONS 

(By  Joseph  Young) 

The  smallest  agency  in  government,  with  a 
staff  of  only  39  employees,  is  saving  the 
American  taxpayer  hundreds  of  mllUons  of 
dollars. 

It's  the  Inspector  General's  Offlce  of  For- 
eign Assistance,  an  Independent  iinlt  of  the 
State  Department  which  is  dedicated  to  un- 
covering mismanagement,  vraste  and  corrup- 
tion in  the  handling  of  nJ3.  foreign  assist- 
ance programs. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  sleuthing  activ- 
ities of  the  FBI,  Secret  Service  and  the  postal 
investigative  division.  Likewise,  the  cloak- 
and-dagger  explolta  of  the  Central  IntoUl- 
gence  Agency  have  been  widely  publidaed. 

But  very  little  is  known  of  the  xmpubli- 
clzed  sleuthing  of  the  Offlce  of  Foreign  As- 
sistance, eonunonly  known  as  lOA. 

Set  up  a  years  ago  by  Congress,  lOA  has 
been  credited  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Busk  with  having  saved  the  American  pub- 
lic "many  millions  of  dcMlArs." 

Congrees  Is  well  pleased  with  the  agency 
headed  by  J.  Kenneth  Mansfield,  inspector 
general  of  foreign  assistance  and  Howard 
Haugerud,  deputy  inspector  general. 

Among  Ite  staff  of  39  are  2S  inspectors  who 
travel  ceaselessly  around  the  world  to  un- 
cover mlstise  of  our  foreign  aid  funds. 

Also,  IDA  recently  has  sucoessfully  prodded 
military  and  civilian  offldals  in  Vietnam  to 
crack  down  on  abusea-^neludlng  black  mar- 
keting in  post  exchange  supplies,  currency 
manipulation,  profiteering  by  Vietnameae 
merchanta  and  theft  or  other  diversion  of 
U.S.  goods  shipped  to  Vietnam. 

Mansfield  and  Haugerud  have  hlgh^ 
of  praise  for  their  staff  of  30  employees. 

"We  have  the  most  i>rofesslonal  and  com- 
petent staff  in  government,"  says  Mansfield. 
Haugerud  adds,  "Tha  credit  for  otir  work 
must   go   to  them." 

watt  BAifoi 

Under  Mansfield's  and  Haugerud's  leader- 
ship, the  IQA  has  conducted  many  investi- 
gations of  foreign  aid  ranging  from  sloppy 
bookkeeping  to  the  disappearance  of  34  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat. 

lOA  investlgatlaoa  in  85  countries  tiava 
resulted  in  such  developmenta  as: 

Cancellation  of  a  940  million  loan  for  a 
dam  project  in  Nationalist  China.    XOA  In* 


ghWords 

eesA 


vestlgatora  found  audi  a  loan  was  noi  feasi- 
ble. 

Discovered  for  NATO  a  forgotten  subma- 
rine eommunlcaUons  cable  undw  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Arranged  for  9  million  TlJB.-owned  Oerman 
mark*— which  were  lying  idle  in  Ubya— to  ba 
put  into  interest-hearing  bank  aooounto. 

Made  an  analyals  of  oountarlnsurgenoy 
food  shlpmenta  to  Viet  Nam  which  resulted 
in  elimination  of  almost  9fi  """M^n  of  un- 
necessary commodities. 

Recovered    $800,000    worth    ot    Food-for- 
Peaoe  wheat  shlpmenta  which  had  been  di- 
verted from  ita  Intended  destination  of  A\ia-         X 
trla.  * 

Discovered  that  containers  of  food  going 
to  Turkey  were  marked  in  several  languagaa,       , 
including  Greek,  but  not  in  Turkish.    Now. 
the  marldngs  are  in  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple getting  the  food. 

Initiated  greater  control  to  prevent  explo- 
sives and  other  military  material  from  get- 
ting in  the  hands  of  the  Viet  Oong. 

Questioned  plans  by  tha  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment to  build  a  talaoommunloattons 
system  in  Korea,  which  resulted  in  elimina- 
tion of  a  project  estimated  to  coat  $7  »"""««, 

Another  reexilt  of  IGA's  work  has  been  to 
prod  U.8.  offlctala  to  use  the  huge  atocks  of 
foreign  currencies  built  up,  but  usually  Mt 
idle,  under  Food-f(V-Peace  programs.  This 
has  resulted  in  savings  of  new  approprlationa  « 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  reqidred. 

To  make  sure  that  IGA  does  an  outstand- 
ing Job,  Mansfield  and  Haugerud  each  travri 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  each  year  to 
keep  tabs  on  the  agency's  investigative  op- 
erations. 

They  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  IGA  not 
only  has  saved  American  taxpayers  many 
millions  of  dollars  but,  equally  important, 
has  helped  more  of  our  foreign  aid  to  aooom- 
pllsh  the  purpose  for  which  it  wae  Intended. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  20,  1066] 

Two  SRiBLOcxa  ow  FoKxrair  Am 

(By  Felix  Belalr,  Jr.) 

WASHiNoroir,  May  28. — When  one  of  tha 
latest  known  operations  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment beoomea  front  page  news,  the  most 
likely  reason  is  a  colossal  blunder  or  a  q;>len- 
did  success. 

In  the  case  of  ite  Offloe  ot  Inspector  G«h- 
eral  of  Foreign  Assistance,  success  la  hardly  ' 
the  word.  J.  Kennetii  Manafield  and  Bowanl 
B.  Haugerud,  the  Inspector  Oenaral  and  Dep- 
uty Inspector  General,  had  been  credited 
by  no  less  an  auth(»lty  than  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  saving  the  Federal  Government 
"many  millions  of  dollars"  as  watohdogs  at 
the  muIttbUlion  doUar  program. 

In  a  well  documented  report  requested  by 
Chairman  J.  W.  Fiilbrlgbt  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Secretary 
seemed  almost  to  be  apologlalng  for  the  State 
Department's  vigorous  opposition  when  erea 
tlon  of  the  offlce  waa  first  propoaed  five  years 
ago. 

The  report  dted  Instances  of  savings  to 
tha  Federal  Government  in  more  than  60  of 
the  86  coimtrles  visited  by  the  offlce  on  rou- 
tine inspections. 

BIT.  Mansfield's  reaction  to  all  the  sudden 
publicity  on  his  hitherto  secret  world-wide 
policing  of  foreign  ssslstanoe  programs  waa 
typical. 

"I  guess  it  had  to  come,"  he  said  a  Uttte 
ruefully.  "But  I  thought  we  were  doing  all 
right  by  staying  out  of  the  limelight.  What- 
ever success  we've  had  in  carrying  out  tha 
Intent  of  Congress  had  been  due  In  large 
part  to  the  oooperation  we've  had  from  the 
operating  agendea." 

Mr.  Haugenid  tocdc  a  stmllar  view:  "One 
thing's  for  sure — ^we'va  lost  our  anottymlty. 
But  then.  I  guflSB  It  doeant  hurt  If  every- 
body—aapedally  In  Congress — finds  out  what 
kind  at  work  we've  been  dotng.    AU  tUa 
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pubHelty  U  bound  to  Inwi—  ear  work  lo*d 
aUting  tbrough  stacka  of  lettof^  for  a  legltl- 
niAto  ImML  But  CongTMi  baa  baen  good 
about  pur  i^qsroprUtkm.  ao  wall  maka  out." 

Meaara.  Manafleld  and  Haugerud  maka  an 
Idaal  taam.  At  44  and  ultb  doaacMpped 
graying  balr  and  twlnkUnc  blua-gray  ayaa. 
"Kan"  Ifaaafldd  mlflbt  ba  tba  baad  cooMalar 
of  an  aspanalTa  boya"  camp.  Ha  baa  a  raady 
amlla  tbat  puta  a  vlaltor  oonqdataly  at  aaae 
and  tbat  mora  tban  ona  mlaereant  baa  f  otmd 
momentarily  dlaarmlng. 

Howard  Haugamd  abarea  wltb  Kr.  ICana- 
flald  a  lOdweat  backcroond.  Ba  cama  to 
Waablngton  tram  Iflnnaaota  to  work  for  Sen- 
ator HxTicpRBKT  and  becMne  the  prof  easlonal 
ataff  member  of  tbe  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
National  Datenae  Policy  when  itr.  MaiMfleld 
waa  chief  of  ataff  of  that  group.  He  will  be 
4a  In  Auguat. 

Mr.  Haugerud  la  not  an  Impatient  man 
but  If  a  poUte  memo  to  aome  aid  dlHalon 
eblef  bring*  no  action  In  a  raaaonable  time 
he  might  gat  blm  on  the  telephone  and  aay 
"If  you  dont  cancel  tbat  ahlpment  I  wrote 
you  about  laat  week.  I'll  do  It  for  you." 

Ha  could,  too.  Btber  member  of  the  team 
baa  direct  authortty  from  Oongreaa  to  aua- 
pend  an  or  any  part  of  any  project  or  opera- 
tion with  reapeet  to  which  he  haa  conducted 
or  la  eonduetlng  an  Inapectlon.  audit  or  re- 
view. proTlded  he  baa  fliat  given  notice  to  the 
Secretary  of  State."  The  authority  appllaa 
to  the  fbretgn  aid  program,  the  Peace  Corpa' 
aetlTlttea,  and  Bood  for  Peace. 

Both  men  were  given  the  rank  of  Aaalstant 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  aame  salary  of 
•37.000.  m  thla  the  Houae  Foreign  AfTaln 
Ootnmlttee  ahowed  unusual  foresight.  One 
or  the  other  la  usually  out  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  other  takea  over.  When  the  Sec- 
retary'a  report  went  to  the  Capitol,  Mr. 
Hau^arud  had  Juat  returned  from  Greece  and 
ICr.  Mananalrt  waa  In  Saigon. 

Both  men  know  tbe  Ina  and  outa  of  com- 
mercial akullduggery  like  the  back  of  their 
baTKla,  And  In  running  down  all  klnda  of 
laada  each  logs  about  166,000  air  miles  an- 
nually. They  are  supported  by  a  staff  of  30 
"bookkeeper  detectlvea"  recruited  from 
alumnae  at  tbe  V3X,  the  General  Aocount- 
Inc  OOee  and  the  legal  profeaslon. 

Sbioa  Mr.  ManaSelrt  bag^  ocganlalng  the 
aftaff  on  bla  appotntment  In  May  1083  the 
ataff  haa  flown  more  than  3.5-mllllon  mllee — 
•Iwaya  In  touxlat  daaa.  With  a  travel  ached- 
nla  at  audb  macnltnrte  there  bave  to  be  rlaka. 
But  only  two  Inapeotora  bave  been  loat. 
Tbay  were  flying  In  a  Nepaleae  plane  that 
enabed  In  the  Hlmalayaa  durlni^  a  sudden 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAN  C.  BURROWS 

Mr:  KCAMSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
bebalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoHTOTAl.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
■ant  to  have  printed  In  the  Rscoao  a 
statement  by  him  and  a  biographical 
sketch  that  was  printed  in  the  Albuquer- 
Que  TVlbuiie  on  the  retirement  of  Dan  C. 
Burrows,  editor  of  the  Albuquerque 
Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  state- 
ment and  biographical  sketch  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rxco*b,  as 
follows: 

BTATSIRMT  BT  SKITATOa  MOWTOTA 

On  June  1.  an  oM  friend  of  mine,  Dan  C. 
Burrows,  retired  aa  editor  of  tbe  Albuquerque 
IMbune. 

Uke  thotiaanda  of  other  New  vmri/^nm 
who  knew  and  admired  him  aa  a  friend,  and 
who  respected  the  neuapapai  whleb  be  ao 
aMy  lad.  I  am  aorry  to  aee  him  go.  Through- 
out bli  many  yeara  of  aarvtoe  to  tbe  pe(v>« 
at  New  Mailro.  be  and  bla  aewqiaper  bave 
been  Inflaantlal  voloea  in  aupport  o<  aa  un- 
told number  of  worthy  cauaee. 


No  man  knew  tbe  prablena  and  the  needs 
o<  New  Mexico,  and  particularly  of  Albu- 
querqiie.  any  better  than  Dan  Burrowa.  The 
TYlbune  Is  fortunate  that  his  experience  and 
sagacity  will  still  be  available  as  he  continues 
to  serve  aa  a  eonanltant  to  the  new  editorial 
dlrectwa  of  the  newspaper. 

BquaUy  fortunate  la  tbe  choice  of  Mr. 
Btirrows'  successor,  Mr.  George  Oannack,  a 
southweatemer  who  haa  been  a  Scrlpps- 
Howard  Newspaper  Alliance  editor  for  nearly 
30  years.  Moat  recently,  Mr.  Carmack  haa 
been  In  Waahlngton  covering  tbe  Pentagon, 
one  of  the  most  demanding  assignments 
any  newspaperman  can  receive. 

I  wish  blm  well  In  his  new  duties  aa  editor 
of  tbe  Scrlpps-Howard  Tribune  of  Albu. 
querque. 

While  continuing  his  Intereat  In  the  Trib- 
une through  hla  new  conaultant's  role,  Mr. 
Burrows  will  alao  be  able  to  make  hla  ex- 
perience available  to  the  people  of  Albu- 
querque in  a  new  poaltlon. 

When  the  City  Commission  learned  of  his 
plana  for  retirement  and  his  new-found 
leisure  time,  they  took  quick  advantage  and 
appointed  him  to  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission. Albuquerque  la  a  rapidly  growing 
city,  with  all  the  developmental  problems 
that  auch  growth  impUea,  and  Mr.  Burrows 
will  be  an  invaluable  member  of  the  com- 
mission which  has  the  duty  to  Insure  that 
that  growth  is  sound  and  orderly. 

Dan  Burrows  was  bom  In  Indiana,  Mr. 
President,  but  he  came  to  Roewell,  New  Mex- 
ico with  his  family  as  a  boy  of  seven,  and  has 
made  our  state  bis  home  ever  since. 

BrocaAFRicAL  Skxtcr:  Bttxrows  Joikkd 
TaiBUMx  IN  1928 

An  editor  with  a  compassion  for  his  fellow- 
man,  a  dedication  to  his  profession  and  a 
grand  sense  of  humor  was  retired  today  after 
43  years  in  his  field. 

He  is  Dan  Burrows  of  Ttie  Albuquerque 
Tribune.  More  formally,  he  is  Daniel  Clmpel 
Burrows.  But  to  staff  members,  and  hun- 
dreds of  friends  throughout  New  Mexico  be  la 
affectionately  known  as  Just  "Dan." 

Dan  has  been  put  out  to  pasture  but  plans 
to  remain  active  in  tbe  life  of  the  community 
In  which  he  has  spent  hla  entire  newspaper 
career — 38  years  of  it  on  The  Tribune. 

Mr.  Burrows  was  bom  on  Jan.  17,  1888  In 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  and  later  lived  in  Appleton 
City,  Mo.,  and  Pitcher,  N.T.,  where  he  Uved 
until  he  moved  to  Roewell  in  1006. 

His  parents  were  William  Riley  Burrows, 
UB.  Weather  Bureau  meteorologlat.  and  Min- 
nie Chapel  Burrows. 

A  country  boy  from  the  beginning,  Dan 
lived  and  worked  on  farma  and  rancbee  near 
BoaweU.  It  waa  In  tbla  rugged  part  of  his 
life  that  be  acquired  aome  of  tbe  fundamen- 
tal tralta  about  bard  work,  boneaty  and 
loyalty  that  distinguished  him  throughout 
bla  career. 

Graduated  from  East  Grand  Plains  rural 
school  near  Roewell  in  1010,  he  stayed  out  of 
school  for  five  years  to  earn  enough  money 
to  return  to  hla  education.  He  later  waa 
graduated  from  RoeweU  High  and  then  (in 
1018)  entered  New  Mexico  MUltary  Institute 
and  Joined  the  Studenta  Army  Training 
Corpa. 

He  remained  at  NMMI  after  hla  diacharge 
and  vtaa  graduated  there  In  1030  as  valedic- 
torian of  his  clasa. 

EDtTKD    AMNUALS 

It  waa  In  high  school  and  at  NMMI  where 
Dan  got  bla  flrat  editorial  o^erlence.  He 
edited  the  Roaw^  High  annual.  "B  Coyote." 
At  NMML  he  edited  tbe  annual,  "The  Bron- 
co." Two  of  his  aaaiatants  went  on  to  great 
fame:  Paul  Horgan.  autbov,  and  Peter  Hurd, 
famed  artlat. 

In  1830.  Dan  thought  he'd  Uke  to  be  a 
lawyw  and  entered  tbe  Univeratty  of  Chicago 
for  the  fall  quarter.     But  he  returned  to 


Roewell  In  January,  1031,  aa  an  aaatatant  sse- 
retary  of  the  Roewell  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

It  was  then  that  he  started  his  newspaper 
career,  aa  a  correspondent  for  the  old  Al> 
buquerque  Herald  and  THe  AmarlUo  News, 
also  editing  The  Roewell  Way,  the  chamber 
publication. 

Enrolling  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
In  1022,  he  worked  his  way  through  his  first 
year  waiting  tables  at  tbe  dormitory  and 
doing  publicity  for  the  UNM  president,  Dr. 
David  Spence  Hill. 

He  quickly  learned  that  he  needed  a  full- 
time  Job  and  went  to  The  New  Mexico  State 
Tribune  to  see  its  colorful  editor,  Carl  C. 
Magee.  Mr.  Magee  was  out  of  town,  but  a 
reporter  gave  him  a  tip : 

"If  you're  looking  for  a  Job,  why  dont  you 
go  over  to  the  Albuquerque  Journal.  Tbeir 
sports  editor  haa  been  on  a  flve-day  drank 
and  they're  looking  for  somebody  to  replace 
him." 

tnriC  BEOMMM 

He  was  hired  on  the  spot,  m  1936  he  was 
graduated  with  a  B.A.  degree  at  XTNM.  In 
1038  he  quit  the  Journal  to  take  a  Job  offer 
from  the  late  E.  H.  Shaffer,  editor  of  Tbs 
Tribune. 

Hia  Job:  Writing  aporta  and  coveriof 
about  half  tbe  town. 

As  sports  editor,  he  authored  a  popular 
column  "Burrowed  Out." 

Dan  haa  retained  the  attachment  for  sporU 
that  he  learned  Ln  those  early  days. 

He  was  named  managing  editor  of  Tbt 
Tribune  in  April,  1831,  and  in  February.  IMi 
was  made  executive  editor.  The  following 
May  he  waa  named  editor,  after  tbe  death 
of  Mr.  Shaffer. 

Dan's  leaderahlp  was  reflected  in  the  news* 
paper'a  abowlng  in  tbe  S.  H.  Shaffer  Award 
contesta  of  the  New  Mexico  Preas  Aaso, 
where  Tbe  Tribune  won  an  imprecedented 
atrlng  of  five  consecutive  community  serrlcs 
jMiaea.  Tbe  paper  also  won  a  National  Head- 
liners  Award  for  public  service. 

Community  service  haa  been  a  mark  o( 
Dan's  editorial  leadership.  Hia  editorial 
standa  bave  been  s  big  force  in  the  oom- 
mtmlty.  His  policies  calling  for  aggresslT* 
reporting  of  public  affairs  bave  often  resulted 
In  public  as  well  aa  governmental  action. 

In  spite  of  this  force,  however,  Dan  ttai 
never  been  one  to  countenance  tbe  use  ot 
power. 

WBOKXD  EOS  WOlOa 

An  edltcw  alow  to  anger,  Dan  has  welglied 
hla  written  words  carefully.  But  some  ob- 
vloualy  unfair  sltuatlona  and  man's  Inhu- 
manity to  man  and  to  animals  have  stirted 
hia  deeper  feellnga. 

He  has,  throughout  the  years,  campaigned 
aggressively  against  thoae  who  torture  and 
mistreat  dogs  and  other  anlmala.  In  1901. 
he  won  a  special  award  from  the  AmerlcsB 
Humane  Assn. 

His  kindness,  and  that  of  bla  late  wife. 
Mary  A.  to  dogs  is  well  Icnown  on  Oabaldon 
Road  NW.  Several  strays  have  fotmd  wsm 
firesides  at  the  Burrows  home. 

Dan's  sense  of  humor  is  alway  evident  and 
is  always  a  source  of  Inspiration  to  bis  friends 
and  co-workers. 

It  is  best  known  to  tbe  public  tlvougb 
bis  p<H>ular  colunon,  "Tbe  Pony  Express." 

In  1930,  he  was  married  to  Lenore  Virginia 
Hanks.  They  were  divorced  In  1943.  They 
had  one  son.  Dr.  William  Chapel  Burrows,  s 
36-year-old  agronomist  with  John  Deere  Im- 
plement Co.  at  Moline,  ni.  Dan  was  married 
in  1851  to  Mary  A.  Mathewson.  She  dl«> 
on  January  19  after  a  four-month  illMS» 
with  a  brain  tumor. 

A  kindly,  thoughtful  and  patient  peiaon- 
aUty.  Dan  haa  been  tbe  friend  of  many  aewa- 
papemten  and  women  who  bave  pesssd 
tbrough  The  Tribune  dty  room.  To  bis  •■»- 
ployees.  he  haa  always  been  more  tban  a  boss, 
but  a  counselor  and  an  ear  tuned  to  tbeir 
problema. 
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Retirement  baa  come  ft^fDan  Bunowa  but 
wnder  8cr4>pe-Howwd  pb  «7  f or  its  editors 
be  can  be  called  ^n  ■■  i  iconaultaat.  Tbe 
wealth  of  aeeurate  knowliOge  atoced  In  hla 
mind  about  tbe  ^ty.  tbe  a^te  and  ta  people 
will  be  avallaUe  to  thla  ikwspaper. 

In  48  years  of  newqMferlng  here,  Dan 
Burrows  has  never  been  a :  weklng  chair  man. 
It's  not  Ukaly  tlwt  thla  ^^oog,  kindly  per- 
sonality will  become  one  tiow  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  vista  In  hia  life. 
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KANSAS  PROJECT 
BREAKTHROUGH 
TECHNOLOGY 


tBB  MAJOR 
ZN      SEWAGE 


Mr.  PEARSON.  BCr.  tfresldent,  U  Is  a 
diaracterlstic  of  mode-n  times  that 
sewage  treatment  and  ^posal  has  be- 
come one  of  the  majo^  economic  and 
technical  proUenu  faipkig  so&ety  to- 
day. As  the  volume  of  Mwage  continues 
to  grow  the  task  ot  deMloping  effective 
and  indent  treatmenjti  and  disposal 
programs  becomes  evera^ore  challenging. 

The  problem  here  involves  much  more 
than  Uie  matter  of  eiionnous  cost  to 
municipalities.  Inadeqttikte  purification 
of  sewage  is  the  primaiy  source  of  the 
growing  pollution  of  Mr  fresh  water 
Etreams  and  lakes.  Pdlutlon  destroys 
wildlife,  ruins  recreatioiiu  areas  and  re- 
duces the  already  llmitep  supply  of  usa- 
ble water. 

Tbe  enormous  chaUenge  requires 
major  technical  developfBents  in  sewage 
treatment.  One  of  the  ttiost  perplexing 
problems  has  been  that  bf  devising  ways 
to  ranove  residues  from  fertilizers  and 
other  similar  chemicals  Which  cannot  be 
eliminated  through  couventional  tech- 
niques. The  volume  of  these  inorganic 
substances  is  increaaingi  and  the  failure 
to  eHminate  these  consututes  evetmOTe 
serious  form  of  pollutioil'  Many  of  these 
elements  when  placed  into  slow  moving 
■treams  and  lakes  causej^orous  growth 
of  algae  and  other  watjer  plants.  The 
resulting  almormal  grott^  can  kill  off 
fish  life  and  destroy  the  jeommerdal  and 
recreational  value  of  gr^t  portions  ot 
our  fresh  water  resourc 

Mr.  President,  a  _ 
*wage  plant  now  in 
dty  of  Lawrence,  Kans.j 
to  be  the  forerunner 
breakthrough    in    sewi 
Using  a  new  ainwoach  . 

l*en  able  to  remove  Inoi^ , 

wmething  which  has  never  been  effec- 
tively accomplished  to  dftte. 

This  project  Is  the  brailh  child  of  Prof. 
"OM  E.  McKlnney,  heid  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  Civil  aiglneering  De- 
partment. Professor  McKlnney  has  been 
assisted  by  several  of  htf  students  such 
M  Doug  Newport,  Valerii  Wahbeh,  Rob- 
ert Sherwood  and  Ruiflell  Cummings. 
The  small  plant  which  U 
|»andle  the  dally  sewage 

V  50  persons.      This  ^._, „ 

provide  the  answers  torthe  problem"^ 
controlling  inorganic  pollution. 

Mr.  President.  1  ask  ^^lanlmous  con- 
J^'^J^t  an  article  appearing  in  the 
cnrlatian  Science  Monitor  of  June  14, 
'w.  describing  this  project  be  printed 
In  the  RiooKo. 

*Jr.  President.  I  warai  y  congratulate 
iToiessor  McKlnney  and  1  ds  students  and 


experimental 

oration  in  the 

well  prove 

ja  truly  major 

|e    technology. 

this  Plant  has 

ic  chemicals. 


'  designed  can 

approximate- 

Dject  may  well 


also  eaU  this  project  to  the  attentton  of 
my  colleagues  as  this  promiidng  new 
technoloey  is  truly  of  national  interest. 
Ttere  being  no  objection,  the  artlek 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoio. 
as  follows:  « 

Sbwmb  Okallbkos:  Taar  Puurr  Saowm 
PaoMiBB  m  KAifaas 

Lawamcx,  Kanb. — Near  tbe  bimka  of  tbe 
muddy,  slowly  moving  w^news  Hlvar  stand 
two  large  green  tanka,  filled  wltb  algae,  bac- 
teria, and  water.  Overhead,  a  long  line  ot 
fluorescent  lights  glows  softly.  A  large 
green  paddle  wheel  staba  at  the  air. 

Few  persons  would  suspect  that  tbe  tanka. 
Bite  of  an  experimental  sewage  treatment 
plant,  may  pUy  an  Important  part  In  solv- 
ing the  growing  water-poUuUon  problem  In 
America.  It  takea  over  where  ordinary  treat- 
ment planta  leave  off  by  removing  realdues  of 
fertiUcen  and  «»»n"^r  cbamloala  that  slip 
through  conventional  aewage  treatment. 

Lawrence,  for  example,  has  a  modern  pri- 
mary proceas  treatment  plant. 

In  the  primary  proceas,  raw  sewage  la 
pumped  into  a  seriee  of  settling  tanka  and 
undergoea  a  almi^e  {voceea  to  remove 
aollds.  The  Insoluble  organic  and  Inorganic 
materials  are  taken  out.  The  water  returns 
to  the  source  vritb  35  percent  of  the  poUut- 
Ing  agents  removed. 

Some  towns  also  tise  a  secondary  sewage- 
treatment  process.  In  this,  there  are  addi- 
tional tfinks  wbtae  bacteria  renu>ve  soluble 
organic  materleOs.  Now  80-SS  percent  of  the 
polluting  agents  are  removed.  Until  recently, 
the  secondary  process  was  viewed  as  being 
entirely  satisfactory  for  a  town's  needs. 

ANOTHB   raOBLXK   BISK 

However,  a  few  chemists  and  engtneera 
saw  tbat  another  problem  lurked  in  the 
backgroTud — inorganic  pollution.  Neithwof 
tbe  two  usual  procesaes  can  deal  with  the 
problem.  These  Inorganic  substanoee,  such 
as  fertilizer  eiementa  oauae  vigoroua  growth 
of  algae  and  water  plants,  especially  In 
alower-moTlng  streama.  Tbla  exoesa  plant 
growth  la  a  strangling  villain  in  larger  bodlaa 
ot  water,  alao. 

Tben.  Prof.  Boaa  B.  McKlnney,  bead  of 
tbe  University  of  Kansaa  clvU  engineering 
department,  hit  upon  an  Idea.  In  running 
streams.  lOgae  feeda  upon  bactoU  and  fer- 
tUlaer  eiementa.  If  tbe  photoeyntbetlo 
prooesB  oould  be  speeded  up,  if  tbe  action 
could  be  contained  within  a  fraction  at  the 
running  river  space  needed  to  purify  the 
water,  the  problem  might  be  aolved. 

Knllatlng  the  help  of  aeveral  engineering 
graduate  students,  Profeasor  McEUnney  set 
out  to  teat  his  idea. 

First,  he  and  his  students  buUt  a  practical 
working  laboratory  model.  It  wcB'kad  beautl- 
fiUly. 

The  three  studMita,  Doug  Newport,  Valery 
Wahbeh,  and  Robert  Sherwood,  worked  on 
tbe  original  plan,  making  adaptetlona.  Mr. 
Sherwood  later  dealgned  the  pilot  plant.  It 
waa  built  near  tbe  Lawrence  Sewage  Plant 
In  the  faU  of  1064. 

Tbe  plant  worked  well.  But  it  needed 
modificatlona.  A  miyiwg  paddle  wheel  had 
to  be  replaced.  Umlta  had  to  be  aet  for 
the  sewage  that  could  be  pumped  into  the 
plant.  The  life  of  the  algae  waa  not  specifi- 
cally known.   Could  It  be  re-used? 

Today,  tbe  plant  has  been  enlarged  to 
nearly  twice  its  original  size.  It  can  handle 
the  dally  sewage  for  approximately  60  per- 
sons. Russell  Cummings,  graduate  student 
In  dvQ  engineering,  explained  the  basic  proc- 
eesea  tbat  are  mvolved  In  tbe  plant. 

The  plant,  some  28-30  feet  long,  (Contains 
two  basic  tanks,  a  slowly  revolving  paddle 
wheel,  and  a  long  line  of  fluoreaoent  ng*»*« 
The  first  tank  contains  algae,  water,  and 
bacteria.  Tbe  line  of  overhead  Ughta  pro- 
vide a  constant  source  of  Ugbt  and  ■«»m» 
beat. 


As  the  sewage  la  pampad  in,  tbe  paddle 
wheel  moves  tixe  materlala  In  a  long,  oonn- 
terclookwlae  drole.  DuUng  tbe  atz-  to  eight- 
hour  prooeea,  tbe  following  bantena: 

1.  Sewage  la  pumped  in. 

t.  Tbe  bacteria,  feeding  on  oxygen  and 
organic  matertale,  oddlae  the  organic  ma- 
tenaU,  giving  off  carbon  dioxide. 

8.  tWng  tbe  carbon  dioxide  and  the  sun- 
light or  artlflclal  Ugbt,  tbe  algae  "eat"  the 
Inorganic  materials,  removing  them. 

The  water  is  then  pumped  Into  the  second, 
funnel-shaped  tank,  and  after  about  two 
hours,  the  heavy  maas  of  bacterial  and  algal 
cells  aettle  Into  a  central  portion  of  the  tank. 
They  are  then  pumped  back  Into  tbe  first 
tank  for  re-use. 

8.  The  water  remaining  In  tbe  second  tank 
moves  through  a  serlea  of  V-notcbed  weirs, 
then  retvu-ns  by  pipeline  to  the  water  source. 

6.  The  water  is  now  00  percent-plus  tree 
of  organic  and  Inorganic  pollution. 

TnaS  AKS  AMOUMTS  VAXT 

Tht  algal  growth  or  "algal  seed"  ean  be 
uaed  agam  axMl  again,  Mr.  oummlngs  aaid. 
It  rejuvenatee  and  replenlsbee  Iteelf .  As  the 
algae  grow,  they  are  able,  with  the  aid  ot  tbe 
bacteria,  to  handle  large  amounta  of  aeerage. 
In  a  Bhorter  period  at  time. 


BIRTHDAY  OREETINOS  TO  JAMES  A. 
FARLEY.  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  the  Senate  was  in  Easter  re- 
cess, a  prominent  American,  who  Is  well- 
known  to  the  Members  of  this  body  and 
to  his  coimtrymen.  celebrated  the  78th 
anniversary  of  his  birth. 

I  refer  to  the  Honorable  Jamee  A.  Far- 
ley, of  New  York,  a  distinguished  former 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States 
and  an  indestructible  elder  statesman  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

As  a  longtime  friend  of  Jim  Farley,  I 
am  delighted  to  note  that  Mr.  Farley  con- 
tinues to  pursue  a  vigorous  business 
career  as  (diatrman  of  the  board  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.,  and  maintains 
his  customary  keen  and  active  lnta«st 
In  politics.  I  read  in  the  press  recently 
that  Mr.  Farley  says  he  is  looking  for- 
ward to  observing  his  100th  birthday,  and 
I  for  one  have  not  the  dlghtest  doubt 
but  that  he  will  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  other 
Mendjers  of  the  Senate  Join  me  in  ex- 
tending belated  birthday  greetings  and 
best  wishes  to  Jim  Farley,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  ptibUsbed  In 
the  Recokd  at  this  point  a  most  interest- 
ing column  about  him  by  Carlton  John- 
son, editor  of  the  Columbus,  Oa.,  Ledger. 
I  believe  Senators  will  find  this  article 
a  fitting  birthday  tribute  to  Mr.  Fteley. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobs. 
as  follows: 

Max  or  Pantaruta 
(By  CarltMi  Johnson) 

It  baa  been  almost  two  years  alnoe  I  laat 
aaw  James  A.  Farley,  one  of  the  grand  oM 
men  of  tbe  Democratic  Party,  and  who  prob- 
ably did  aa  much  to  make  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt president  as  any  one  else.  It  was  at  the 
1064  Democratic  convention  In  Atlantic  City 
Where  be  gave  me  an  hour  of  his  time  out  of 
a  busy  schedule  for  an  Interview. 

Aa  we  aald  then,  Jim  Fattey  ia  a  Democrat 
with  a  Mg  "D."  A  frequent  vlattar  to  Oolum- 
bua  and  Osocgla,  Jim  Vartoy  la  a  Uvl^  iegend 
at  poimos  poUtlca  of  tbe  Democratic  Party 
brand. 
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Today  Is  Jim  Parley's  TStb  blrtbclsy.  sl- 
tbotigh  we've  already  seen  pictiirea  of  him  In 
varlotis  newspapers  in  which  be  was  celebrat- 
ing the  occasion  a  Uttle  bit  ahead  of  time. 

Jim  Farley,  who  was  Postmaster  General 
In  the  Boosevelt  caMnet,  but  broke  with 
FDR  over  the  third  term  Issue,  baa  come 
through  many  polltleal  ordeals  with  the  rep- 
utation of  b^ng  an  unusual  politician  who 
Is  finable  to  compromise  with  his  m(»«l  prln- 
dplea.  and  one  who  has  the  uncanny  abUlty 
as  a  political  prophet. 

On  my  trip  to  Atlantic  City  In  1M4.  we 
talked  for  an  hour  In  his  hotel  suite  on  a 
warm  August  afternoon.  The  conversation 
neTsr  strayed  from  his  favorite  subject — pol- 
itics. Almost  casually,  with  an  air  of  su- 
preme confidence,  this  vigorous  man  of  the 
political  wars,  tossed  off  what  seemed  then 
some  rather  astounding  predictions  about 
the  outcome  of  the  Johnson-Ooldwater  elec- 
tion. 

Jim  'Farley  at  that  time  foresaw  a  Und- 
sUde  victory  for  President  Johnson,  predict- 
ing the  Texan  would  carry  at  least  42  of  the 
SO  states.  From  time  to  time  during  the 
wedcs  to  follow,  be  revised  his  figures  up- 
ward. 

The  only  sUp  up  be  made  In  the  predictions 
at  that  time  was  that  be  had  not  reckoned 
with  the  deep  feeling  i^evalent  In  the  Deep 
South.  OtbMwlse,  he  came  remarkably  cloee 
to  calling  the  outcome  of  the  19M  presiden- 
tial election. 

One  thing  he  said  during  that  Interview 
atlU  sticks  with  me.  He  expressed  concern 
OT«r  the  "word"  of  many  people  in  politics 
In  general.  "The  word  of  some  of  those  In 
the  party  is  not  as  good  as  in  earlier  years." 
be  said.  "If  someone  told  you  something 
back  then,  you  could  go  to  bed  and  know 
that  that  word  would  still  be  the  same  the 
iMEtmanUng." 

But  Jim  Farley's  word  Is  still  "good."  B* 
has  strong  and  firm  convictions  and  doesn't 
haaltate  to  express  them.  As  we  said,  he  has 
been  a  man  both  in  politics  and  business  who 
has  been  unable  to  compromise  with  his 
moral  prlndplee. 


NATIONAL  WATER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
porttnff  out  and  passing.  last  week.  S. 
SlOTto  create  a  National  Water  Com- 
mlsiion.  the  Cominlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  the  Senate  as  a  body 
acted  In  the  best  Interests  of  our  Nation 
and  people. 

Tbt  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
provided  positive  action  on  behalf  of 
water  resources  conservation  by  passage 
of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1966  and  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act— which  created  the  Water  Resources 
Council.  It  was  my  privilege  to  cospon- 
sor  the  jM-esent  bill. 

8.  3107  reflects  a  farslghted  approach 
to  the  problem  of  steadily  Increasing 
donand  on  our  water  resources  which 
has  characterized  recent  actions  by  Con- 
gress. Our  actions,  in  many  instances, 
have  been  simply  reflections  of  the  grow- 
ing awareness  of  Americans  of  the  im- 
portance of  water  and  the  necessity  for 
conserving  this  commodity,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  we  may  be  using  every 
available  drop  of  fresh  water  in  the 
country  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  people  of  my  own  State  of  Texas 
have  long  been  conscious  of  the  vahie 
of  water  and  have  recently  been  making 
subatantial  progress  in  solving  our  own 
water  proMems  within  our  State.  Local 
hearings  in  cities  throughout  Texas  will 
begin  shortly  in  an  attempt  to  evaluate 


the  proposals  made  in  the  Texas  water 
plan.  Briefly,  this  plan  is  aimed  at  trans- 
ferring water  from  the  river  basins  of 
rain-rich  areas  of  the  State  to  areas  of 
water  deflciency.  There  are.  of  course, 
many  problems  which  must  be  faoed  in 
such  a  plan — but  I  am  confident  that 
Texans  will  be  able  to  work  together 
in  this  area  and  reach  solutions  which 
will  solve  our  own  problems. 

By  planning  now,  on  the  State,  local, 
and  national  level,  we  can  escape  the 
grim  prospects  of  a  water-deficient  fu- 
ture. By  the  passage,  last  week,  of  S. 
3107,  we  have  taken  a  substantial  step 
towards  meeting  our  long-range  needs. 

Recently,  I  had  occasion  to  comment 
on  this  general  area  and  problem.  I  ask 
that  at  this  point  there  be  inserted  in  the 
Rscois  a  transcript  of  my  report  to  Tex- 
ans entitled  "Water  for  the  Future." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  (HTdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wathi  fob  trs  Futttu 

Most  of  vu  are  concerned  primarily  with 
the  demands  of  the  present  day,  the  prob- 
lems of  day-to-day  living  In  our  complex 
society.  And  yet,  Texans  always  have  been 
particularly  careful  to  plan  also  for  the 
future. 

Today,  as  we  worry  about  and  seek  solu- 
tions to  a  war  in  Vietnam  and  to  cost-of-liv- 
ing Increases  at  home,  it  would  be  easy  for 
lu  to  forget  the  future.  But,  we  cannot. 
We  must  deal  with  our  {M'esent  needs.  And, 
we  must  also  deal  with  the  needs  of  the 
Texans  who  will  come  after  us. 

The  field  of  water  Is  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant for  our  state's  fut\ire — water  conser- 
vation, water  purity,  water  avaUabUlty, 
watw  for  crops,  water  for  Uvestock,  water 
for  Industry,  water  for  people. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  our  state  to 
making  an  earnest  effort  to  face  theae  water 
demands.  Our  technical  leaders  in  thto  field 
have  prepared  a  comprehensive,  imaginative 
and  constructive  State  Water  Plan.  The 
Plan  U  designed  to  meet  our  future  needs 
as  beat  we  can  estimate  them  today. 

It  is  significant,  I  think,  that  T«xas  to 
busUy  doing  something  about  its  water  n«Mto. 
while  some  other  states  stand  around  wait- 
ing for  the  federal  government  to  do  some- 
thing for  them.  Water  resources  are  a 
national  problem,  all  right.  Rivers  and 
watersheds  cross  state  lines  and  even  na- 
tional borders.  But  water  to  too  Important 
to  be  left  up  to  somebody  else.  Texas  must 
do  what  It  can  now,  asking  for  help  if  we 
need  It,  taking  useful  assistance  when  It  to 
available. 

It  to  Important  to  note  that  water  to  com- 
ing to  be  regarded  as  a  national  resource. 
For  Instance,  the  residents  of  New  York  City 
now  know — as  West  Texas  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  known  for  years — what  It  to  to 
be  short  of  water.  In  theee  circumstances 
Congress  thto  session  has  passed  so  much 
water  legtolatlon  that  some  refer  to  thto  as 
the  "Water  Congress." 

I  have  co-sponsored  six  major  water  bllto 
thto  session,  and  five  of  them  already  have 
become  law.  They  provide  federal  asstotance 
In  development  of  water  resources  in  de- 
sallnlaing,  in  precipitation  uUllaatlon.  and 
in  construction  of  rural  water  systems. 

Also,  I  have  offered  the  Senate  an  amend- 
ment, proposed  by  our  state  leaders,  that 
would  Include  Texas  in  federal  feasibility 
studies  of  Ideas  to  channel  water  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  into  o\ir  Southwestern 
states.  And.  aa  we  look  even  farther  Into 
the  future  and  across  national  boimdarles,  I 
have  Joined  as  a  coeponsor  of  a  bill  calling 
for  studies  of  the  vast  North  American 
Water  and  Power  Alliance  proposal.    Texas 


has  an  interest  In  that  plan  to  transfer 
now-wasted  Arctic  and  Alaskan  water  into 
the  fanning  and  popuUted  areas  o(  ""nmla. 
Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

If  Texas  to  to  continue  Its  growth  and  pnm- 
perity,  now  to  the  time  f or  ua  to  look  ttmard 
the  year  3000.  Water  projects  often  require 
decades  to  complete.  The  new  State  Water 
Plan  to  a  giant  step  In  the  right  direction. 
While  many  of  its  individual  projects  are  still 
to  be  worked  out,  its  broad  framework  and  lu 
thrust  are  essential  guldeposts.  It  is  de- 
signed to  see  that  all  Texans  wUl  have  ade- 
quate water,  wherever  they  live. 

Texas  has  tremendous  resources  of  good 
water.  Theee  supplies  must  be  effectively 
developed,  dtotributed  and  utilized  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  demands  of  our  rapidly  growing 
and  changing  population  and  economy. 

Just  50  years  ago  75  percent  of  Texans  lived 
In  rural  areas,  and  there  were  only  6,000 
small  manufacturing  plants  in  the  state. 
Today,  nearly  00  percent  of  Texans  are  city 
dwellers;  the  number  of  industrial  plants 
has  doubled;  and  the  number  of  workers  in 
those  plants  has  increased  five  times. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  next  century- 
only  35  years  from  now — our  state's  popula- 
tion will  again  be  doubled,  to  m<Nre  than 
30  million  Texans — 85  percent  in  cities. 

Our  ciUes  already  grow  at  the  aatonUhlng 
rate  of  10,000  persons  a  month.  And,  to  grow, 
a  city  must  have  adequate  water  at  reason- 
able rates.  If  there  to  not  enough  water, 
there  will  be  no  growth. 

Barring  dramatic  changes,  we  will  need 
more  than  six  times  as  much  good,  fresh 
water  In  the  year  3000  as  we  are  using  today. 

If  Texas  is  to  assume  a  responsible  role 
in  water  development,  the  new  State  Water 
Plan  will  require  careful  discussion,  close 
attenUon  and  the  eventual  support  of  aU 
governmental  bodies  and  all  Texans. 

On  many  occasions  our  state  has  led  the 
way  for  others  to  follow.  It  we  can  work 
among  ourselves,  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  with  our  International  neighbors 
to  meet  our  future  needs  for  water,  we  will 
be  doing  a  great  service  not  only  to  ova  Texas 
sons  and  daughters,  but  to  our  entire  nation. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  DRINKING 
AGE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions WTOP  here  in  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal recently  presented  an  editorial  in  sup- 
port of  an  Increased  drinking  age  in  the 
District  of  CohimUa.  a  purpose  which 
would  be  accomplished  by  my  bill.  S.  2480. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rxc(»d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioou, 
as  follows: 

DxsraicT  or  Columbia  DUNKiifo  Agk 
(Thto  editorial  was  broadcast  on  June  10  and 

11, 1966,  over  WTOP  radio  and  tetovtoion) 

This  to  a  WTOP  Editorial. 

There  to  now  bubMlng  on  Capitol  Hill  a 
proposal  to  raise  the  drinking  age  in  the  Dls- 
trlct  of  Columbia  from  18  to  31.  We  sumx>rt 
that  change  In  the  law — in  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  we  will  be  In  Immedtote  trouble 
with  tavern  operators  and  many  thousands  of 
teenagers. 

Because  Maryland  forbids  all  sales  of  alco- 
holic beverages  to  persons  under  31  and  be- 
cause Virginia  restricts  such  sales  to  3.3  beer, 
the  Dtotrict  has  become  a  mecca  for  the  beer- 
drinking  and  wlne-slpplng  younger  set.  Tbs 
most  popular  congregating  point  to  a  kind  of 
saloon  alley  in  Georgetown.  It  to  the  pro- 
tests of  Georgetowners — and  most  particular- 
ly a  doeen  or  so  Senators  who  live  in  George- 
town—which  have  raised  the  drlnklng-age 
Issue  on  the  HUl.    The  House  has  passed  the 
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Thorn  who  argue  Tor  I 
IS-ysar-oMa  lean  teawily 
Why,  they  say.  AicoM  im 
and  wine  to  yvuae  man  wbo  an  aHglbla  to 
flgbt  and  die  for  tbatr  oetittryf  Tbto  attia 
us  not.  It  does  not  follou 
youth  to  aOglbto  to  ba  Ontiea  ba  to  thare- 
f ore  ellglbto  tor  aU  oChar  ptl  'flagaa  and  duttoa 
of  dtlaenshtp.  We  do  not, 
any  argumanta  that  beeat^B  a  boy  can  ba 
drafted  at  an  early  age  the  adnatltutlonal  aga 
Bilnimam  for  Oongressqiten  should  ba 
changed  from  38  to  18^ . 

A  total  of  M  states  now  forbids  alcoholic 
isles  of  any  kind  to  minors.  Thto  to  not 
misnsslTn:  It  wtU  not  ShattMr  the  tna-lovlng 
q>trit  of  young  Amirloa;  let Uhem  drink  milk. 
or  ginger  ato,  or  root  beer,|  (ir  Coca  Cola, 
Pepsi  Cola,  or  Royal  Groi 
Sprite,  or  what-bave-you. 
year  school  drlnklag  limit  { 
a  good  thing.     

Thto  was  a  WTOP  adit 
ipsaklng  for  WTOP. 


,  tba  kiMUgKit  aaplattatlaB  of  wblota 
the  iDbwt  aooBomy  of  greater 


I  tCola.  ar  Tab,  or 
I  ^9  think  a  31- 
|in  DO  would  ba 
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THE   CRISIS   IN 

mo  iNuus'ncT 

MARINE 

Mr.  BREWSTER. 
ihipbullding  industry  an( 
fine  today  face  a  crlaiB 
to  the  entire  Nation 
fleeted  Ip  a  very  stlmu! 
read  recently  hy  Mr. 
meier,  vice  president  In 
building  at  the  Bethlehek  Steel  Corp. 

In  his  spee^.  Mr.  Sraohmeler  notes 
America's  excessive  depQftdence  on  for- 
eign-flag vessels  for  ou^  foreign  trade. 
Russia,  on  the  other  hax^  Is  engaged  In 
•  8tepped-up  program  ih  which  she  is 
constiucting  ships  at  a  rsite  10  times  that 
of  this  country. 

What  may  be  of  even 
concern  to  my  ooUeagui 
is  the  importance  of  thi 
line   crisis    to    the    Vl( 
Ninety-eight  percent  of 
countiy  are  sent  by  sh^ 
essary  for  us  to  bring 
one  hundred  overage 
Wwld  War  n  vintage. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Strqluneier's  q;>eech 
■trikes  at  the  very  core  6t  the  merchant 
marine  problem.  In  thejknowledge  that 
my  coUeagues  will  want  u>  read  it,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  { |t  be  printed  in 
tbeRacoED. 

There  being  no  obJ< 
was  ordered  to  be  prini 
M  follows: 

B«it«iira    or   Daxib.   D. 
^'uanncMT    nr    r^Tnaffa 
BrraLXRxic     Sixil 
CBAMBaa  or  Coiciaaicx  jdr  MxnopouxAir 

BaLTXUOBX.J    ElCZBSOK     HptCKL,     BALTIMOB^ 

Mo.,  Mat  33. 1960 

Mr.  President,  members  <|C  the  CSiamber  of 
OoBunerce  and  guests.  I|  ;am  honored  to 
aave  been  asked  to  particulate  with  you  In 
tte  opening  of  Baltimoiffa  World  Trade 
week.  By  colncldenoe  oti  tdetfgn  today  to 
klso  National  Madtlma  Dflr,  oommomorat- 
***t  the  first  Attontlo  <xoa4ag  by  an  Ameri- 
can steamah^i.  It  to  theMfore  apprcq>rtate 
on  thto  ocoaaloa  to  taik»  a  1^  at  the  ocean 
n^>plng  serrloaa  avallabla  t^  us.  for  without 
warn  there  oould  be  no  wMld  trade.  Balti- 
>Bon  to  ana  of  the  wortd'a  ^aat  aaaporta  and 
u  a  Nal  Sanaa  tha  prospetftty  of  thto  entire 
■I'M  to  dapandent  on  the  pHt.  It  to  too  easy 
te  take  for  itaatMl  «u»4  natural  advaa- 


m,  the  speech 
in  the  Bmcokd, 

owimaa.   Vtei 
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NM  aU  emaa  an  aa  tortoaata.  X  am  ra- 
mlnded  of  the  time  Ohauncey  Dtiftwi  want  to 
Denver  aa  gnaat  of  honor  at  aonie  olvlc  foac- 
tion.  Theta  were  many  sjjseohea  by  local 
dlgnttarlea  la  wbMi  the  oaatral  tlkema  was 
that  Denver  would  eaaUy  be  tbe  greatest  dty 
on  earth  If  only  it  were  a  seaport.  The  gusat 
speaker  was  finally  called  upon.  As  time 
had  long  since  run  out,  be  dlsobarged  hto 
notes  and  made  one  of  the  shortest  speeches 
of  hto  life.  He  offered  the  good  clttaens  of 
Denver  a  remedy.  He  said,  "Run  a  pipe  line 
to  the  Paelllc  Ocean  and  if  you  can  all  suck 
as  bard  aa  you  can  blow,  D«iver  will  be  a 
seaport  overnight " 

Baltimore  needs  no  such  advice  from  me. 
nie  Lord  provided  a  fine  natural  harbor,  but 
the  day  of  tbe  Baltimore  clipper,  for  which 
It  was  admirably  edited,  to  gone.  Ships  are 
outgrowing  your  efaaaneto  and  port  f  acilitlea 
and  much  work  wm  haw  to  be  done  to  main- 
tain your  share  of  world  trade.  Phlladelidito 
to  pUmdng  a  K'  channel  and  Balttmore 
should  not  be  caught  napping  wltai  leas. 

A  vital  eonoem  of  tbe  ooeax^  shipping  oom- 
|Aex  serving  Balttmore  to  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marina.  I  pn^Mae  to  talk  about  thto 
from  a  ablpbullder's  point  of  view  and  so  I 
plead  goaty  In  advance  to  any  cbarge  that 
I  am  an  Interested  party.  In  any  event  I 
ahould  warn  you  that  thto  to  a  anbjaot 
(tangtit  vrlth  controveray  wbl^  can  be 
avoidad  only  by  the  use  of  the  moat  alcken- 
mg  platttudaa. 

Tbeva  are  two  Boctters  that  ahould  oonoam 
all  of  you  who  bave  a  tang-term  Interaat  m 
tha  avallabUlty  of  alitpplng  aervloaa. 

One  to  our  almoet  total  dependence  on  for- 
atgn-flag  vssaals  for  our  foreign  trade.  At 
prsasnt  that  rallaaoa  to  about  91  peroeat  and 
ilMng.  Ttato  to  a  pratty  alaabto  chunk  to  pot 
at  the  mercy  of  our  oompetltlon.  My  (dd 
granny  used  to  teU  me  that  If  you  put  that 
many  eggs  la  one  baaket,  you  ahould  at  laast 
get  a  firm  grip  on  the  bandto. 

The  other  matter  of  coooem  to  the  masalva 
bnlld-t9  of  the  Soviet  Merchant  llaot.  At 
present  Russia  to  building  ships  at  about  10 
times  our  oonatruetlan  rate.  In  a  tew  years. 
If  they  eonttnua  aa  they  bave  assured  tbe 
world  they  wm  continue,  their  fleet  of  cargo 
afalpa.  bulk  earrtaa  and  tankem  wlU  be  far 
beyond  tha  laqulrenunta  of  their  own  econ- 
omy. Olyvtanaly.  they  Intend  to  uae  thto  vast 
fleet  as  an  Inatrument  of  their  national 
policy.  (After  all.  what  maritime  country 
does  noCT)  In  the  bands  of  the  Soviets  that 
fleet  will  be  used  to  break  tha  market  on  any 
sea  lane  In  the  world  at  their  pleaaura.  They 
wlU  be  aMa  to  daatioy  tha  economic  baato  of 
tha  ooaan  etaiUjea  upon  which  we  are  da- 
panrtlng  for  our  world  trade. 

Aa  an  Inatrument  of  our  national  policy, 
our  merchant  marine  does  not  meaaure  up  to 
our  stature  as  a  woiid  power. 

We  are  today  fadag  a  orlato  In  American 
merchant  afalpplag  and  American  merchant 
ablpbnlldlng.  Thto  cHato  baa  bean  generated 
by  a  ''«»^H«wH»w  at  national  apathy  and 
computer  brinkmamditp.  Tbs  atatlatlca  teU 
the  story  and  they  are  shameful.  Today  our 
active  merchant  fleet  eonatota  of  about  900 
vesseto — moat  of  them  obecdete— cmd  they  are 
carrying  leas  than  8  percent  of  our  foreign 
trade  compared  with  24  percent  10  years  ago. 
Over  the  last  10  years  our  merchant  ahlp 
yards  have  been  building  replacements  at  less 
than  half  the  obaolesoence  rate  of  even  that 
fleet.  Thto  year  new  ahlp  ordara  will  meet 
only  one-fourth  of  the  obeoleeoence  rate. 

Tbe  age  of  tbe  fleet  clearly  reflecta  thto 
disgrace.  The  average  age  to  18  years.  And 
tbe  average  to  marching  nearly  in  pace  with 
tha  calendar.  Seven  ships  out  of  ten  are 
overage. 

As  a  nation  we  are  used  to  having  tbe  big- 
geat  and  beat  of  everything.  In  our  mer- 
chant fleet,  however,  we  bave  one  of  the 


smaUest  and  worst.  Amarleans  Should  ha 
ashamed  of  the  fact  that  aevan  ahlpa  oat  at 
tan  are  below  the  standarda  aat  by  aitlnaw 
lilberta  for  vaaael  regtotry. 

On*  might  latoB  tha  question:  iUvo  we  no 
Merchant  Marina  poUeyt  The  answer  to  that 
we  do.    But  it  to  not  being  carried  out. 

In  1086  a  national  policy  waa  formrttatad 
by  a  Congrese  and  by  a  Preatdant  who  under- 
stood the  algnlfleance  of  aea  power.  That 
pcdlcy  waa  embodlad  In  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1086.  Its  ringing  deelaratian  of  policy 
stated  that  our  national  defsnaa  and  ootn- 
merce  require  that  thto  coontry  have  a  mer- 
chant marine  capabto  of  handling  all  of  Its 
water-borne  domeatlc  oommeroa  and  a  aub- 
stantlal  portion  of  its  foreign  oommarce.  It 
stated  further  that  sncb  a  Merchant  wiarlna 
should  be  composed  of  Amarlcan-bnllt  ahlpa 
manned  by  Amertaan  cttlaena.  It  previdad 
the  machinery,  vto  aubaidy.  to  ImptanMnt 
that  policy  with  a  Oovammaat  agency 
charged  with  fostering  the  davalopaaent  of 
such  a  merdiant  marine. 

That  waa  tha  law  In  tSM,  and  It  to  the  Uw 
In  1046. 

If  it  to  our  national  poUey  to  carry  a  aub- 
Btantlal  portion  of  oar  foreign  oonuneroe  In 
American  ahlpa.  why  are  we  now  earrylngleas 
than  9%  and  why  ara  we  now  toying  down 
so  few  new  ships  that  they  will  auppmt  less 
than  half  of  that  •%  r 

'mesa   ara   vital   quaattona   for   avaryona 
concerned  with  our  foreign  ooBunense 
for  every  citlaen  concerned  with  our  defa 
eapabUtttea. 

I  bdtove  theae  ara  tbe  prtndpal 
tor  the  ptaeent  state  of  affairs: 

First.  Uiare  to  a  dtopoattlon  la  Waahlngton 
today  to  ignore  paat  aapartenea.  We  got 
throng  World  War  n  right  aid*  up  only 
bacawaa  we  could  bring  tha  Industrial  might 
of  America  to  bear  against  the  memy.  Vlr- 
tuaay  aU  cf  it  had  to  funnel  through  the 
stupendoua  merchant  marina  ciaatad 
through  tha  expanding  efforta  of  an  already 
healthy  ahlpbtiUdlng  industry  together  with 
the  good  luck  of  a  time  buffer  furnished  by 


Unfortunatdy.  there  to  today  In  Washing- 
ton not  one  single  key  oOolal  who  haa  any 
peraonal  eKperlenoe  with  what  waa  required 
to  achtove  tha  World  War  n  marchant  marine. 
Furthermore.  It  appears  that  there  to  in 
Washington  today  a  dearth  of  understanding 
of  the  algnlfloanoe  of  sea  power. 

Second,  aa  a  nation  we  are  loalng  a  senaa 
of  valuea  and  a  aenae  of  prt^Mr  national 
priorlttoa.  If  a  project  haa  iJamour,  It  gets 
tbe  green  light.  If  it  produces  votes  for  tbe 
party  In  power.  It  to  supported.  But  If  it  to 
necessary  only  for  cur  survival  but  laoks 
^amoor  and  votaa.  It  to  ignored. 

Compare  the  paltry  400  milUon  dtdlaia  a 
year  for  tha  whoto  merchant  marine  with  S 
bUUon  for  apmot.  Of  tha  460  mUUon  for  the 
merchant  marine  only  89  are  for  new  ablps. 
Compare  thto  85  with  a  figure  I  saw  the  other 
day  of  820  milUon  to  develop  vehidaa  to 
travel  on  the  moon — after  we  get  there. 
Now.  I  thrill  to  the  q)actaole  of  our  space 
exploits,  and.  after  we  do  get  to  the  moon, 
I  expect  to  be  emotionally  intoxloatad  for 
a  day  or  two.  But  really,  you  wonder  about 
our  sense  of  proportion  when  we  spend  820 
million  for  travel  on  the  moon,  where  we 
dont  live,  and  only  86  million  for  merchant 
ablps  to  carry  vital  cargoes  on  the  earth's 
surface  where  we  do  live. 

A  third  reason  we  are  In  auoh  a  sorry 
posture  at  sea  to  what  might  be  called  com- 
puter-brinkmanship. Four  years  ago  tbe 
Defenae  Department  concluded  that  we  bad 
aU  the  merchant  ships  ws  needed  for  any 
foreseeable  military  emargancy  atui  that,  any- 
way, moat  of  tbe  men  and  material  would  be 
transported  by  air.  The  verities  of  the  1936 
Merchant  Marine  Act  were  bald  to  be  out  of 
date.  In  1936  it  was  obvious  that  Just  about 
all  of  otiT  overseas  tranaport  had  to  be  by 
ahlp.    But  auraly.  It  waa  held,  we  have  aa 
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•ntlrely  dlffcrant  situation  today.  After  all, 
mueli  baa  bappenad  in  the  last  30  years.  W« 
now  have  things  we  did  not  have  80  years  ago: 
telerlslon,  radar,  lasers,  transoceanic  air- 
planes, helicopters,  transistor  radios,  nuclear 
power,  nuclear  warheads,  ICBM's  and  earth 
satriUtes. 

Well,  just  how  different  are  the  logistics 
of  war  now  from  what  they  were  SO  years 
ago7  We  don't  have  to  guess.  We  now  have 
a  war  on  our  hands  against  which  to  check 
the  output  of  the  computers  and.  Incident- 
ally, the  quality  of  the  Input.  What  do  we 
find?  We  find  that  for  all  of  our  vaunted 
progress  since  1030,  98%  of  the  Vietnam 
lift — ^you  guessed  It — Is  by  ship. 

For  those  of  you  who  like  to  plot  curves 
and  speculate  on  the  future,  you  might  try 
this  exercise.  Against  the  Spanlsh-Amerl- 
eaa  War  In  1896  (the  last  war  before  the 
Wright  Brothers),  show  the  logistical  share 
by  ships  as  a  100%.  Against  Vietnam  68 
years  later,  show  the  share  by  ships  as  98%. 
Now,  with  all  the  Imagination  you  can  sum- 
mon, extend  that  curve  into  the  future,  and 
see  If  you  can  make  It  fall  away  fast  enough 
to  overtake  the  dwindling  curve  of  avail- 
ability of  our  already  overage  fleet.  Anyone, 
with  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  ordinary  In- 
telligence, could  see  that  thoee  two  curves 
will  not  cross. 

Yet,  Washington's  computers  concluded 
we  had  enough  ships.  Well,  we  have  already 
found  It  necessary  to  break  out  108  overagv 
Victory  ships  from  the  World  War  n  lald-up 
fleet.  And  we  are  scraping  the  bottom  of 
the  shipping  barrel  In  an  undeclared  war 
that  Involves  no  enemy  action  at  sea.  I 
humbly  suggest  that  this  Is  brinkmanship  of 
the  most  dangerous  order. 

Mow,  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  Impression 
that  I  alone  have  the  Insight  to  recognise 
the  decline  of  the  merchant  marine.  Others 
are  eoncemed  and  there  have  recently  been 
signs  that  some  in  Washington  are  becoming 
aware.  Most  everyone  has  a  pet  panacea,  in- 
cluding me,  and  here  Is  where  the  yelling 
begins. 

An  Interagency  Maritime  Task  Force,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  anonymous  members  from 
at  least  six  Oovemment  departments,  has 
issued  a  totally  defeatist  report.  The  gist  of 
It  Is  that  only  about  Vj  o<  1%  of  our  na- 
tional budget  can  ever  be  spared  on  the  mer- 
chant marine.  Therefore,  the  way  to 
get  a  larger  merchant  fleet  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  Is  to  reapportion  the  pie — by  spend- 
ing lees  on  new  ship  construction  and  more 
on  the  operating  subsidies.  An  essential  In- 
gredient of  this  plan  would  be  to  permit,  for 
the  first  time,  the  building  abroad  of  Amer- 
ican ships  subsidised  as  to  operations.  The 
present  Maritime  Administration  espouses 
this  course  in  spite  of  Its  being  charged  by 
law  with  the  promotion  of  an  All-Amerlcan 
merchant  marine,  and  In  spite  of  all  the 
iNdance  of  payments  considerations. 

Another  group,  representing  a  wide  cross 
section  of  ship  operators,  has  recently  advo- 
cated building  abroad. 

Both  groups  say  they  believe  In  a  healthy 
shipbuilding  Industry  but  are  content  to 
leave  It  to  the  Defense  Department.  Sort  of 
like  sweeping  It  under  the  rug. 

Still  another  group,  the  Presidentially- 
appointed  Maritime  Advisory  Committee, 
would  retain  American  shipbuilding  and 
would  impose  flag-preference  on  bulk  im- 
ports. 

And  the  shipbuilders  themselves,  under- 
standably, take  a  dim  view  of  <^>ening  the 
flood  gates  to  cheaper  foreign-built  ships. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  maritime  industry 
In  this  country  is  fragmented  by  divergent 
▼lews  and  contradictory  c^inions.  The  views 
of  each  industry  group  are  expressions  of  raw 
aeU-intereet,  slightly  disguised  by  an  aura 
of  enlightenment. 

The  subsidised  lines,  which  comprise  about 
one  tblrd~  of  the  active  fleet,  see  the  pie 
shrinking  and,  understandably  resist  admit- 


tance of  new  members  to  the  club.  They 
would  like  to  have  nearly  all  the  money  for 
themselves,  including  most  of  the  funds  here- 
totan  set  aside  for  the  building  of  slilpe  in 
the  country. 

The  American-flag  tramp  operators  have 
severe  problems  of  their  own.  XTnsulisldlBed 
directly,  they  <^>erate  mostly  old  ships,  enjoy 
preference  cargoes  and  face  a  serious  replace- 
ment problem. 

The  tanker  segment  wants  a  minimum  of 
Oovemment  interference  or  restraint. 

The  American-owned  flags-of-necesslty 
fleet,  nxunbering  over  400  vessels,  is  an  im- 
portant adjunct  to  o\ii  potential  sea  lift. 
They  are  engaged  almost  exclusively  In  the 
offshore  dry  or  liquid  bulk  trades  and  are 
under  constant  bombardment  from  Ameri- 
can labor.  They  most  assuredly  oppose  sug- 
gestions of  import  quotas  by  flag-preference. 

These  divergent  Industry  views  are  ex- 
pressed by  men  of  considerable  stature,  and 
they  deserve  attention.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  an  these  views  «annot  prevail  at  once. 
And  here  is  ifhere  we  flnd  that  our  leadership 
is  bankrupt.  In  a  field  so  closely  identified 
with  the  national  Interest,  that  leadership 
must  necessarily  be  supplied  by  the  Oovem- 
ment. When  lilglily  placed  officials  of  our 
Oovemment  suggest  that  we  can  have  a  mer- 
chant marine  to  meet  national  objectives 
without  a  corresponding  shipbuilding  indus- 
try, I  shudder.  That  is  lilce  trying  to  run  a 
restaurant  without  an  adequate  kitchen. 

The  Issue  as  I  see  it  Is  whether  we  can 
have  adequate  sea  power  with  a  large  and 
aging  fleet  in  being  but  without  proper  re- 
placement capability  or  with  a  balance  be- 
tween fleet  in  being  and  capability  to  ex- 
pand rapidly.  Put  this  way,  the  question 
answers  itself. 

If  history  is  any  guide,  our  next  major  war 
will  be  started  by  sMnebody  else  who  will  de- 
termine the  time,  the  place  and  the  weapons. 
My  judgment  is  that  it  will  not  be  a  push 
button  war  of  only  a  few  hours'  duration. 
It  will  be  a  war  of  wearing  down— of  attri- 
tion. It  will  be  either  here  or  abroad — and 
It  had  better  be  abroad.  Here  is  where  the 
merchant  marine  comes  In  as  an  arm  of  de- 
fense. 

No  nation  has  ever  won  a  long  war  with 
just  the  hardware  on  hand  at  the  start.  This 
includes  ships.  In  World  War  II,  allied  mer- 
chant vessels  lost  to  enemy  action  totalled 
4,786.  Early  losses  averaged  nearly  100  per 
month  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Germany  began  the  war  with  only  47  sub- 
marines. Russia  today  has  approximately 
500.  The  probabilities  are  strong  that  our 
existing  merchant  fleet  would  de  decimated 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

Where  would  the  replacement  come  from? 
Surely  not  from  the  emaciated  domestic 
shipbuilding  industry  we  will  have  if  the 
advocates  of  a  build-abroad  policy  have  their 
way.  Then  from  ovir  friends?  Possibly,  but 
it  would  be  fatal  to  count  on  It.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  their  resources  could  support  such 
an  effort.  Moreover,  with  the  world  in  tur- 
moil, the  coefficients  of  International  friend- 
ships are  as  variable  as  the  weather.  Con- 
sider the  present  state  of  fiux. 

SEATO  has  fallen  apart  as  an  effective 
instrument  of  defense.  NATO  is  being 
rocked.  The  British  Empire  has  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  major  world  force  for  pecu:e  and 
Britannia  no  longer  rules  the  waves. 

Our  friends,  to  our  discomfort,  trade  regu- 
larly with  Cuba  and  Red  China.  We  are 
even  trying  to  dissuade  some  of  them  from 
going  into  Haiphong. 

We  were  bom  a  trading  nation,  and  we 
are  presently  the  World's  greatest  trading 
nation.  However,  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  today's  good  overseas  oonunerclal 
friends  will  be  equally  good  military  friends 
tomorrow.  Their  national  Interests  and 
ours  are  not  necessarily  identical. 

As  one  who  has  personal  experience  with 
our  World  War  n  shipbuilding  effort  I  ean 


say  with  fair  certainty  that.  If  we  depart 
from  tradition  and  build  and  repair  our 
merchant  fieet  abroad,  we  shall  no  longer 
have  a  shipyard  industry  capable  of  doing 
the  kind  of  job  that  may  have  to  be  done. 

Now  for  a  couple  of  the  myths  that  are 
being  circulated  to  confuse  the  maritime 
picture. 

It  has  been  fashionable  of  late,  particu- 
larly in  Washington,  to  assert  that  all  other 
industries  in  this  country  can  compete 
abroad  and,  therefore,  the  sliipbullders 
should  be  able  to.  Well,  even  our  mass- 
production  Industries,  which  should  have 
the  best  chance  of  successfully  competing, 
cannot  always  do  so.  Instead,  many  build 
plants  abroad  to  compete  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. A  ship  Is  not  like  an  automobile,  one 
make  of  which,  Madison  Avenue  tells  us, 
is  spawned  every  14  seconds.  Of  all  man's 
creations  It  is  one  of  the  least  susceptible 
to  mass  production.  John  Ruskln  once  gave 
some  of  the  reasons  for  this: 

"Take  it  all  in  all,  a  ship  is  the  most 
honorable  thing  that  man,  as  a  gregarious 
animal,  has  ever  produced.  Into  it  he  has 
put  as  much  of  his  human  patience,  com- 
mon sense,  forethought,  experimental  phi. 
loaophy,  self-control,  habits  of  order  and 
obedience,  thoroughly  wrought  hand  work, 
defiance  of  brute  elements,  careless  cour- 
age, careful  patriotism,  and  calm  expecta- 
tion of  the  judgment  of  Ood  as  can  well 
be  put  into  the  space  of  a  ship." 

I  could  add  with  less  eloquence  that  a 
modern  ship  also  represents  the  industrlsl 
product  of  our  SO  states,  from  steel  and  non- 
ferrous  metals  to  electronics,  furniture,  paint, 
wood,  machinery,  equipment  and  the  many 
thousands  of  specialty  products  from  every 
major  Industry  in  the  country — all .  pur- 
chased by  the  shipbuilder  and  Incorporated 
in  his  final  product. 

In  a  modem  cargo  vessel,  all  of  those 
products  made  by  others  represent  about 
66%  of  the  cost  of  the  ship.  Construction 
subsidies  at  present  are  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  complete  ship  might  be 
constructed  abroad  for  about  46%  of  the 
domestic  cost.  All  of  which  means  that  If  a 
ship  costs,  say,  10  million  If  built  here,  it 
would  cost  only  four  and  a  half  million  If 
built  abroad.  Even  If  the  American  ship- 
builder could  reduce  the  cost  of  bis  ship- 
yard operations  to  zero— which  would  be  a 
remarkable  perfcxmance — he  still  could  not 
compete  with  his  foreign  counterpart,  be- 
cause his  purchases  alone  would  cost  him 
five  and  a  half  million,  or  about  20%  more 
than  the  price  of  the  entire  ship  abroad. 

If  this  is  an  indictment  of  anything,  it 
certainly  cannot  be  laid  in  the  lap  of  the 
shipbuilder.  It  is  rather  a  commentary  on 
the  Ama*lcan  standard  of  living. 

Anothw  myth  currently  being  clroilated 
by  officials  in  Washington  Is  that  our  ship- 
building reeearch  and  technology  are  laggard 
and  behind  the  times. 

Much  of  the  criticism  comes  from  thoss 
newly  arrived  on  the  scene.  They  reveal, 
without  really  knowing  it,  an  impatience 
with  the  basic  disciplines  of  naval  architec- 
ture which  the  sea  has  dictated  to  man  over 
countless  centturies.  This  criticism  would 
suggest  that  we  should  devote  our  research 
energies  to  assaulting  the  Impregnable  bar- 
riers erected  by  nature.  But  are  we  ship- 
builders really  unprogresslve  when  we  recog- 
nize and  accept  the  truths  that  we  know  to 
be  inunuteble? — for  instance,  that  a  cubic 
foot  of  sea  water  weighs  today  just  what  it 
did  in  the  days  of  Noah's  Ark? 

We  are  chlded  by  thoee  who  should  know 
better  that  there  U  little  new  in  ship  de- 
sign in  contrast  with  the  spectacular  strides 
in  aviation.  However,  we  shipbuilders  have 
not  been  sUndlng  still.  We  have  been  ex- 
ploiUng  the  exploitable  just  as  the  aviation 
Indiutry  has.  We  have  for  some  time  been 
pushing  wp—OB  ciMe  to  tlie  acceptable  limits. 
The  aviation  industry  is  newly  arriving  at 
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them.  On  the  other  hand^  Ire  haw  been  able 
to  exploit  the  poaslbilittesj  of  size  growth  to 
a  greater  extent  than  in  <  itlatlon.  A  rough 
gage  of  relative  progrees  is  a  comparison  of 
the  growth  of  speed-weigl  i  factors.  It  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  oifny  of  you  that 
since  World  War  n  theM  has  been  more 
progress  in  shipbtllldlng  in  increasing 
speed-wrtght  factors  than  ta  aviation.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  the  adullj  {has  grown  faster 
than  the  child. 

Now,  back  to  the  main  1|heme  of  our  tot- 
tering merchant  marine. 

What  does  aU  this  boll 
people  who  have  stood  up  to  be  counted 
sgree  generally  on  one  ^a^xit  regardless  of 
their  disagreement  as  to  details.  That  u, 
that  our  merchant  marlhe  is  not  healthy 
enough  to  serve  the  natidoal  Interest. 

As  I  see  it,  If  we  Intetxl  to  l>e  a  world 
power,  we  must  act  like  One.  This  means 
facing  up  to  the  necessity  of  spending  what 
we  have  to  spend  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  whose 
principles  ring  as  true  today  as  they  did  then. 

When  things 'are  not  going  well,  it  is  only 
human  nature  to  seek  a  scapegoat.  TO  blame 
the  Maritime  Adminlstral  Ibn  or  the  Penta- 
gon for  the  Ills  of  the  Mer  onant  Marine  is  to 
oversimplify  the  matter.  -  [b  the  final  analy- 
sis, only  Congress  has  ttje  power  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  sltuktion  and  this  is 
where  w«  as  responsible  Citizens  must  act 
under  our  form  of  govenjoent.  This  is  an 
election  year.  Anyone  coccemed'with  that 
part  of  our  well-being  de]  m  tndent  on  foreign 
commerce  might  well  ascj  of  a  candidate: 
"What  are  you  going  to  dp  about  the  Mer- 
chant Marine?" 

The  cost  of  not  being  j  |>repared  Is  many 
times  the  cost  of  foresight.  I  suggest  we 
wake  up  while  there  is  yet  time  and  post- 
pone our  trip  to  the  moon  If  necessary  to 
get  on  with  the  task  of  Implementing  our 
tstablished  national  maritime  policy. 


Y   OP   THE 
ITONIA.   LAT- 
HY   THE 


THE  26TH   ANNIVl 
OCCUPATION   OP 
VIA.    AND    LTTHU- 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  IIUa  President.  26 
yean  ago  the  Soviet  Un  «n,  acting  In  vio- 
lation of  every  covenai  ±  of  human  de- 
cency and  Intematlonalljaw,  occiipled  the 
Baltic  States— Estonia.  Iliatvla.  and  Lith- 
uania. The  articulate  itoA  learned  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  Pn  n  DoMmcK.  has 
authored  a  statement  c  m  the  occupation 
of  the  Baltic  States.  1  mfortimately.  he 
is  not  able  to  be  here  tc  lay  to  personal^ 
deliver  It.  It  is  my  pr  i  liege,  therefore, 
to  ask  on  his  behalf  thi  i  It  be  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Rxc  ]  M>. 

There  being  no  objHUon.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  Im  printed  In  the 
RicoKo,  as  follows: 

SrATuaofT  BT  Skka'  :< «  DoiconcK 

For  26  years  the  BalUc  fMople  in  the  Free 
world,  as  weU  as  those  ienslaved  In  their 
homelands,  have  been  stri  ^ng  to  return  free- 
dom, democracy,  and  ael  tVdetermination  to 
the  Baltic  SUtes.  The  fplrit  Involved  in 
their  continuing  struggle  fa  obvious  to  aU  of 
w.  for  they  are  faced  wll^  a  power  far  too 
trong  for  them  to  overoc  die  alone,  and  long 
before  now  dlscouragemeat  could  easily  have 
••t  In.  The  flame  of  freedom  could  have 
been  quenched  by  the  Sov^t  Union  with  op- 
pression and  subjugation 

But  that  is  not  the  can).  With  every  act 
«  inhumanity,  in  spite  >r  every  miml  and 
legal  injustice  they  have  s  u  ffered,  the  oourmge 
to  regain  their  rightful  fr  9  Bdoma  inciMaaa  in 
w«Baltlo  peoples.  Kstoii  ik,  LatvU  and  Uth- 
«ni»  have  ooatinued  tb  i|  batUe  in  spite  of 
orerwhelming  odds  and  li ,  iplte  of  their  haai- 


tancy  over  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States,  as  leader  of  the  Free  World,  to  their 
cause. 

I  think  today  is  appropriate,  for  a  reaffir- 
mation of  our  commitment.  There  la  no 
more  meaningful  day  than  this  to  encourage 
the  once  proud  repubUcs  of  the  Baltic  States. 
Tliere  is  a  more  meaningful  way  than  mere 
words,  however,  to  express  our  commitment, 
and  I  suggest  to  my  ooUeagues  that  perhi^ 
we  should  consider  once  again  our  poUciee 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  view  its 
acts  as  usurpation  of  the  liberties  of  people 
who  deserve  as  much  as  we  do  the  fruits  of 
their  own  labors  and  the  welcome  responsi- 
bilities of  self-determination.  I  suggest  that 
it  is  high  time  we  looked  at  Soviet  Russia  in 
the  light  of  Russia's  Illegal  occupation  of 
these  Baltic  States  and  take  steps  to  empha- 
size the  weaknesses  in  the  overall  communist 
system. 

Instead  of  strengthening  the  holds  the 
oommunlst  masters  have  over  the  Baltic 
States  through  trade  on  the  communists' 
terms,  let  us  say  to  Russia,  "If  you  want  our 
wheat  because  your  agricultural  system  has 
repeatedly  failed,  we'U  sell  you  wheat  for 
cash  if — and  only  if — ^you  grant  freedom  of 
access  to  Estonia.  Latvia,  uid  Lithuania  to 
United  States  news  reporters."  We  could 
gamer  the  fruits  of  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Bloc  if  they.  In  ret\im,  conceded  to  us  sig- 
nificant political  rights  such  as  this.  The 
battle  of  free  men  would  be  advanced  by 
such  a  policy  and  the  hunger  for  freedom 
inherent  in  the  Baltic  peoples  would  be 
nourished.  We  wo\ild  show  to  other  enslaved 
peoples  of  the  world  that  we  mean  what  we 
say  and  that  we  have  the  strength  of  com- 
mitment to  constructively  woA  toward  their 
eventual  liberation. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  again  pledging 
my  efforts  toward  eventual  liberation  of  the 
Baltic  States,  and  of  every  enslaved  nation 
in  the  world.  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when 
we  may  Join  hands  with  Estonia,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania  in  the  community  of  free  nations 
n^oee  goals  echo  freedom  of  opportunity  to 
enlarge  their  own  horiaons  in  i>eace  and  with 
justice. 


BIO  BROTHER,  LITTLE  BROTHER 

BSr.  LONO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  recent  editorial  from  the  New- 
ark, NJ.,  Evening  News,  raises  a  very 
serious  question.  If  Big  Brother,  "the 
all-knowlng  ruler  of  the  year  1964."  is  not 
yet  watching,  are  we  being  surroimded 
by  a  lot  of  "little  brothers"?  And  if 
these  little  fellows  are  not  spanked  and 
harnessed,  will  they  result  in  our  society 
"living  in  fear  of  Big  BroAher"?  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  most  thought-pro- 
voking editorial,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Insert,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  the  editorial  dated  March  25, 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

To  Bx  AiOMX 

The  "bugged"  martini  is  probably  the  most 
ludicrous  example  of  the  lengths  to  which 
Bno<^  will  go.  But  there  are  simpler  meth- 
ods, and  apparently  they  abound :  A  Harvard 
professor,  whose  character  is  considered 
above  reproach  by  a  U.S.  senator,  is  placed 
under  surrelUanoe  during  a  trip  abroad;  pri- 
vate detectives  look  for  damaging  evidence  in 
the  personal  life  tA  a  lawyer  who  crltlclzea 
automotive  safety;  a  spy  is  planted  in  a  drug 
firm  by  a  company  spedallfilng  in  industrial 
undercover  work. 

Big  Brother,  the  aU-knowlng  ruler  of  the 
year  1984,  is  not  watching.  Not  yet,  any- 
way. Btut  a  lot  of  little  brothers  are  and  as 
XbijI  do  they  raise  questions  that  defendara 


al  the  individual  have  oonstantly  struggled 
to  answer.  The  late  Justice  Brandeis,  dis- 
senting from  a  1938  Supreme  Court  ruling 
that  wiretapping  was  not  an  unraaaonable 
search  and  seimre,  went  back  to  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  to  argue  .  .  .  "They 
sought  to  protect  Americans  In  their  beliefs, 
their  thoughts,  their  emotions  and  their  sen- 
sations. They  conferred,  as  against  the  gov- 
ernment, the  right  to  be  let  alone." 

Dr.  William  Beaney,  CromweU  professor  of 
law  at  Princeton,  agreed  in  testimony  before 
a  House  subcommittee  investigating  the  in- 
vasion of  privacy.  Dr.  Beaney,  aware  that 
a  final  definition  of  privacy  is  elusive,  did, 
nonetheless,  call  for  an  Inventory  of  activi- 
ties that  raise  the  issue  of  privacy  and 
dignity. 

Dr.  Beaney 's  suggestion  has  generally  gone 
unheeded.  Some  Intruaions  may  liave  been 
justifiable;  others  could  have  been  perni- 
cious, whUe  still  others  could  beet  be  cate- 
gorized as  absurd.  But  If  such  practices  are 
to  go  unchecked,  they  could  result  in  a  so- 
ciety of  Uvlng  In  fear  of  Big  Brottur. 


THE  REAL  REASONS  POR  OUR  PRES- 
ENCE IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McOEE.  Blr.  President,  the  real 
reasons  for  America's  presence  in  South 
Vietnam  are  set  forth  quite  realistically. 
I  think,  in  a  oolimm  Howard  K.  Smith 
vnrote  for  the  Evening  Star.  Smith  asks 
if  the  United  States  is  pleading  its  ease 
in  Vietnam  on  the  wrong  grounds  by 
emphasizing  legal  and  moral  reasons  for 
our  presence.  And  he  prefers,  as  I  do, 
to  argue  the  ease  for  our  presence  in 
Vietnam  on  the  basis  of  political  reali- 
ties. 

The  "real  and  relevant"  explanation 
for  our  presence  in  Vietnam,  he  says,  "is 
that  this  is  a  power  struggle  the  loss  of 
which  would  bring  consequences  awful 
to  contonplate."  Mr.  Smith  states  the 
consequences  in  this  column,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  they  are  Indeed  avrful  to  con- 
tonplate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoko, 
as  follows: 

Is  Umrao  STATB8  PLXADDfa  Vnr  Caoa  ox 
WxoNO  OaouKsa? 

(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 

Every  successive  opinion  poU  shows  that 
our  appetite  for  resisting  m  Viet  Nam  is 
declining,  and  that  President  JoHnson's  stock 
with  the  voters  Is  going  the  same  way. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  putting  its  case  to  the 
American  people  In  proper  terms.  Of  sev- 
eral fatUts,  one  is  outstanding:  Tlie  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Busk  and 
their  colleagxies  almost  always  justify  our 
effort  in  Southeast  Asia  on  legal  or  moral 
groimds.  The  fact  is  that  the  struggle  there 
is  essentlaUy  and  overwhelmingly  a  power 
struggle  which  we  would  probably  have  to 
undertake  regardless  of  law  or  morality. 

This  is  not  to  agree  with  the  host  of  guUt- 
rldden  critics  who  believe  our  moral  case  is 
bad.  C(»npared  with  our  foe's  case,  it  Is 
downright  good.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  never 
dared  submit  his  regime  to  a  free  election 
such  as  we  are  pressing' for  under  UJf.  in- 
spection in  the  south. 

His  instrument  of  power  has  been  terror- 
ism. His  "reforms"  left  the  average  North 
Vietnamese  peasant  considerably  worse  off 
that  the  average  South  Vietnamese  peasant — 
until  Ho  made  life  In  the  south  impossible 
by  the  murder  of  nearly  all  local  officials  and 
the  systematle  inttmidatlan  of  the  rest.  It 
is  an  eloquent  fact  that  tbotigji  war-wsary 
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Oootb  Vtetaaman  nmmnX  or  riot  or 
tlM  tatom,  noD*  (o  over  to  tb«  Viet  Oonc. 

But  t)w  real  uid  ralovaat  tnq>l«n>tl«n  of 
why  «•  Kf  llchttBC  >■  tbat  tills  la  a  pow 
•tmcRla  the  loae  of  which  would  hrtng  oon- 
aequenoea   awful   to  ooatamplate. 

To  make  the  point,  conatder  what  would 
happen,  flnt  If  they,  then  If  we.  pnvatl. 

A  Communlat  ■ucceee.  following  an  Ameri- 
can withdrawal,  would  be  an  "open-ended" 
result.  It  would  sharpen  their  appetite  and 
desperately  weaken  the  resistance  of  neigh- 
bors waiting  to  be  consumed.  It  would 
justify  the  basic  motivation  of  their  Ideology 
which  Is  blind  faith  m  a  world  Interpreta- 
tion that  promises  unlTsrsal  dominion  at 
the  end  of  the  road. 

The  "domino"  theory  is  much  discredited  In 
conTersatlon.  But  the  fsets  of  life  are  thsee: 
Laos  and  Cambodia  are  shot  through  with 
guerrilla  forces  trained  where  those  now  In 
aouth  Viet  Nam  were  trained.  Our  AID 
ofllolals  In  Thailand  are  watching  a  guer- 
rilla minority,  trained  In  the  same  place  be- 
ginning to  accumulate  power  by  methods  of 
pure  terror  In  northeast  Thailand. 

China  has  made  public  the  Intention  of 
adding  Thailand  to  her  bloc,  and  her  actions 
over  many  years  make  clear  her  \UtUnate 
design  of  forcing  the  disintegration  of  India, 
the  only  possible  counter-force  to  C3Una 
south  of  Japan. 

In  short,  a  Communist  success  would  be  a 
destabilising  event;  It  would  be  bound  to 
lead  to  further  and  worse  conflicts. 

A  suocass  for  our  side,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  a  stabilising  result.  As  In  Ku- 
rope,  we  seek  no  territorial  gain.  Our  aim 
Is  to  find  a  line  and  establish  the  principle 
that  we  will  not  croas  It  to  their  detriment 
U  they  will  not  cross  It  either. 

In  tbs  age  of  nuclear  weapons  It  la  a  para- 
mount mission  to  establish  this  principle 
that  borders  may  not  be  changed  by  force  In 
Asia — ^Just  aa  we  established  It  In  Europe. 
With  China  rapidly  becoming  a  nuclear 
power,  we  dare  not  relinquish  the  effort  now 
by  curtailing  our  force  or  withdrawing  It. 

In  his  recent  history  of  our  times.  Prof. 
Carroll  Qulgley  makes  the  point  that  Qerma- 
ny,  Italy  and  Ji^ian  gained  Immensely  more 
by  losing  to  us  In  World  War  II  than  they 
oould  have  possibly  have  gained  by  winning. 
Bad  they  won.  their  governments,  filled  with 
the  seeds  of  thalr  own  degeneration,  would 
have  been  stimulated  to  Infinite  acquisition, 
with  consequent  national  Impoverlahment 
and  erentual  annihilation  by  the  United 
SUtes.  As  It  Is.  they  have  stablllaed,  be- 
come progressive,  demooratle  and  pros- 
perous societies. 

Very  much  the  same  can  be  said  about 
the  Communist  nations  of  Asia.  If  they  win 
In  Viet  Ifam,  they  will  move  on  indefinitely 
to  extend  their  sway.  At  some  point  the 
Vnlted  States  would  be  forced  to  Intervene 
again,  this  time  with  the  support  of  the 
opinion  polls  of  a  frightened  public  that  at 
last  would  see  the  real  nature  of  the  struggle. 
A  much  bloodier  war  would  result. 

South  Viet  Mam  Is  the  right  place  and  this 
Is  the  right  time  to  make  a  stand. 


KANSAS  DETERMINED  TO  REBUILD 
APTSR  KILLER  TORNADOES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
WedDMday.  June  8.  a  aeries  of  killer 
tornadoes  stnidc  Kansas.  Approxi- 
mately 15  tornadoes  were  sighted  and 
several  of  them  touched  down  and  left 
paths  of  violent  destmcttoi.  A  good 
number  of  communities  and  farm  sites 
were  affected.  All  together  17  persons 
were  killed.  Over  500  were  injured  with 
almost  100  of  these  requiring  hospitalisa- 
tion. PreUminary  surveys  supplied  to  me 


by  the  Red  Cross  show  that  818  homes 
were  destroyed,  938  with  major  damage, 
and  1.116  with  minor  damage.  In  addi- 
tion almost  100  house  trailers  were  de- 
stroyed or  received  maj<»  damage.  All 
together  a  total  of  anxroximately  3.300 
families  suffered  losses. 

In  the  dty  <rf  Manhattan  amntni- 
mately  75  homes  in  a  newly  developed 
section  of  Manhattan  were  either  de- 
stroyed or  received  extensive  damage. 
At  Kansas  State  University  an  but  two 
of  the  married  student  housing  apart- 
ment buildings  received  such  major  dam- 
age that  they  have  had  to  be  evacuated. 
The  greatest  destruction,  however, 
was  concentrated  in  Topeka,  the  State's 
capital.  Here  16  persons  were  killed  and 
approximately  2,000  homes  destroyed  or 
damaged.  Several  apartment  buildings 
were  also  hit.  leaving  a  total  of  3.000 
families  homeless.  Approximately  200 
business  firms  were  destroyed  or  received 
major  damage.  One  automobile  dealer 
lost  275  automobiles  through  the  storm. 
The  city's  Washburn  University  was 
especially  hard  hit.  President  John  W. 
Henderson  states  that  the  losses  to  the 
university  are  probably  "the  largest 
daonage  ever  to  any  institution  of  higher 
learning." 

Preliminary  estimates  placed  the  loss 
for  Tbp^a  at  $150  million.  However, 
several  building  experts  believe  that  final- 
estimates  may  well  show  damages  of  at 
least  $300  million. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  in  this  morn- 
ing's. June  15,  Wall  Street  Journal  de- 
scribes the  death  and  destruction  which 
was  visited  on  Topeka  a  week  aga  It 
also  reports  on  the  tough  determination 
of  Top^ans  to  rebuild  their  devastated 
city.  %7hlle  I  visited  Topeka  last  Friday, 
I  was  impressed  by  the  manner  in  which 
all  the  city's  citizens  were  working  to- 
gether to  clean  up  the  debris  and  to  make 
their  city  (^)eratlonal  and  livable  as  soon 
as  possible.  Topeka  Mayor  Charles  W. 
Wright,  and  T(H)^ut  Water  Commis- 
sioner C.  Frank  Mannspeaker,  are  today 
here  in  Washington  seeking  assistance 
in  planning  and  funding  rehabilitation 
of  the  city,  which  suffered  what  some  be- 
lieve is  the  worst  daoukge  ever  sustained 
by  a  metropolitan  area  from  a  tornado. 
Housing,  mass  transit,  education — all 
suffered  hepivlly  fnon  the  twister.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  describes  this 
mood  of  determination  and  oooperati<m 
very  effectively  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  comments. 

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.   Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
encouraging  to  report  that  all  the  regu- 
lar natural  disaster  programs  and  acen- 
des  are  being  effectively  used  to-faelp 
Kanaann  recover  as  rapidly  as  possible 
from  this  disaster.  However,  as  I  stated 
last  Tliuraday  upon  introducing  a  spe- 
cial disaster  rdief  Mil.  I  beBeve  that  ad- 
dltkmal  programs  beyond  those  by  iwes- 
ent  law  are  needed  in  mder  to  provide 
reasonable  and  necessary  rdlef.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  declared  Kansas  to  be 
a  national  disaster  area,  indicating  that 
this  was  a  disaster  of  truly  major  pro- 
portions. 


KsHiaiT  1 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
June  16,  1086] 

TOKNSDO  ASTSaMSTH:  TOPKKA  DSMOMSTSAns 

How  CiTT  Cam  Bkboomb  im  Waxx  of  a  Dd- 

ASnCa — ^DSVABTATSD  AOTO  DOKAUDUHIP  BSMTS 

FAnusaouiro  FAcn.irr;   Couxos  Uses  Hkb 

SCHOOX, — THK  EMoaMrrr  of  BxBunniirQ 
(By  James  C.  Tanner) 

ToPKKA,  Kams. — Parts  of  the  roof  snd  wsUa 
are  missing  from  Cyrus  Outhrle's  comer  gro- 
cery store.  Canned  goods  and  packages  of 
detergents  are  strewn  In  front.  Bectrldty  is 
still  off.  Homes  of  most  of  the  store's  cus- 
tomers are  heajw  of  debris.  But  groceryman 
Outhrle  la  open  for  business— almost  as 
usuaL 

The  Outhrle  store,  a  concrete  buUdlng  In 
northeast  Topeka,  was  wrecked  by  a  tornado 
that  killed  17  persons  and  left  a  $160  mllUon 
scar  across  this  state  capital  city  (A  130,(K)0 
last  Wednesday  evening.  When  the  warning 
alrens  sounded,  Mr.  Outhrle  closed  his  store 
and  headed  for  cover.  Later  he  returned  to 
the  area  to  help  haul  out  the  Injured  and  to 
spend  a  weary  night  at  hla  battered  store 
giving  away  flashlights  from  his  stock  to 
dazed  and  homeless  neighbors. 

By  dawn  the  next  day,  llr.  Outhrle  was 
out  rounding  up  carpenters  and  scramblinf 
for  materials  to  patch  up  the  store.  like 
most  Topekans  with  prc^>erty  In  the  path  of 
the  storm,  he  had  Insurance,  but  not  nearly 
eno«igh,  Ifr.  Outhrle  had  coverage  of  only 
$3,000,  and  be  says  he  "threw  away  that 
much"  In  ruined  vegetables  and  other  per- 
lahables. 

"It  knocked  me  down,  but  I'm  coming 
back,"  he  vows. 

Mr.  Outhrle's  determination  demonstrates 
the  resiliency  a  city  struck  by  disaster  can 
display.  Although  stiU  digging  out  ot  the 
debris,  most  T(^>ekans  already  are  bouncing 
back  from  the  moet  destructive  act  of  nature 
in  the  state's  history.  Mobilizing  quickly, 
the  city  began  the  process  of  getting  back  on 
Its  feet  almost  as  soon  aa  the  funnel  lifted. 

Fiwstii  ASKNcnta  Acnvx 

"Open  for  business"  signs  on  boarded-up 
storefronts  and  propped-up  walls  ate  evident 
throughout  the  tornado's  path.  Cleanup 
crews  working  round  the  clock  sre  m^iiBXl 
clearing  away  tone  of  debris.  Many  busi- 
nessmen and  homeowners  are  already  n- 
bulldlng.  Hundreds  of  volunteers  are  pitch- 
ing In  to  aid  the  tornado's  victims,  and 
Uncle  Sam  Is  lending  a  hand,  too.  President 
Johnson  hss  declared  Topeka  a  disaster  sns 
eligible  for  federal  aid.  and  Federal  agendsi 
are  opening  makeshift  ofBces  all  over  town. 

It's  very  likely  that  some  areas  of  TOpekSr- 
particularly  in  the  blighted  lower-lnooBM 
northeast  section  of  the  dty — will  emerge 
from  the  devastation  of  the  tornado  in  better 
physical  shspe  than  they  were  In  before. 
Mew  housing  and  shopping  areas  are  alresd; 
being  planned. 

Moceoiver,  the  whirling  winds  of  the  stom 
had  hardly  died  before  dty  fathers  were  dust- 
ing off  plans,  dormant  for  a  decade,  to  build 
an  expressway  from  southwest  to  northsstt 
Topeka.  The  route,  as  InltlaUy  planned, 
Ironically  paraUels  the  path  of  the  tomsdo. 
Previously,  the  right-of-way  was  too  expen- 
sive. "But  that's  all  unimproved  prt^itfty 
now,"  says  one  dty  official.  City  emissaries 
are  in  Washington  right  now  laying  their  pro- 
posals before  Federal  authorities. 

FaXPASING   FOa  BiaASXWI 

Topeka  probably  has  fared  better  than 
many  other  comparabla-atiad  oommuninss 
would  U  they  were  hit  wtth  a  disaster  of  thu 
magnitude.  Uvtng  aa  thagr  do  m  the  hssrt 
of  mld-Amertaa**  "tanado  anay."  Topuv 
are  no  straagaca  to  vlolaiU  weather,  even 
though  untU  laat  WMk  Vbm  etty  had  never 
been  hit  by  the  tun  f  oroe  of  a  tanado.  Bju 
storms  arc  oommwt  hva.    Also,  Vopeka  <»- 
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deKnae  center  located 
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■hlnes  many 
preparations 

take  pride  In  a  dvU  _____  ,^^„^  .wv»m>u 
In  the  subbasement  of  a  n  oeqUy  buUt  oourt- 
house.  There,  strategy  h$d  MKn  mapped  to 
oope  With  dlaasters  ranglii(g  in  size  up  to  nu- 
clear attacks  on  nearbir  Forbea  Air  Force 
Base.  Moreover,  Topelta's  storm-warnlng 
system  is  second  to  nonq.  "Weather  watch- 
ers," mostly  volunteers,  i  are  posted  around 
the  dty  in  radio-equipbed  cars  whenever 
tornado  conditions  exlstfand  spedal  warn- 
ing sirens  sound  In  every  section  of  the  city 
whenever  a  twister  Is  sl^l^ted  visually  or  on 
rsdar.  i  < 

But  there  are  some  les$ons  to  be  learned 
here.  Many  new  homes  built  in  Topeka  In 
recent  years  had  neither  storm  cellars  nor 
basements,  as  evidenced  jby  all  the  concrete 
slab  foundations  exposed  lljo  view  today  where 
bouses  crumbled  when  the  tornado  struck. 
Although  the  loss  of  life  was  relatively  small 
because  of  the  repeated  I  Visual  sightings  of 
the  tornado  and  other  wunlngs,  injuries  are 
estimated  as  high  as  K^i  These  casualties 
could  have  been  sharply  (reduced  If  everyone 
had  taken  proper  precautions,  it's  generally 
agreed.  It's  even  being  juggested  that  aU 
new  homes  be  required  t  *  city  ordinance  to 
have  a  basement.  1 

Many  T(^>ekans  oonced  ri  they  were  slow  to 
set  when  the  sirens  soamed  last  week  be- 
cause the  warning  blasti  Ihad  already  come 
several  times  this  spring  ind  nothing  much 
had  happened.  Darold  D.  Main,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  Shawnee  County  Com- 
missioners, admits  he  .was  nonchalantly 
working  at  his  desk  on  Uie  second  floor  of 
the  ooimty  courthouse  wnlle  the  sirens  were 
wailing  last  week.  He  paid  little  attention 
until  debris  flying  past  hl«  window  sent  him 
scurrying  to  the  dvU  de^nae  shelter  three 
floors  below.  [ 

Many  Topekans  also  appear  to  have  put 
more  stock  in  an  old  InC  lan  legend  than  In 
sirens.  The  legend  had  :  %  that  Tbpeia  was 
Immune  to  tornadoes  bedause  of  a  featiu-e 
of  its  topography,  specllk^y  a  hlU  south- 
west of  town  named  Buhdett's  Mound  after 
the  Indian  chief  said  to  be  buried  there.  The 
reasoning  was  that  since  tornadoes  usually 
move  in  a  northeasterly  dliiectton,  the  hill  sat 
directly  In  the  path  that  {would  normaUy  be 
taken  by  a  twister  headM  toward  Ty>peka. 
Ihe  storms  would  break  jnp  at  the  mound, 
never  touching  Topeka— 6s  so  the  story  went 
untU  last  week.  1 1 

Just  before  sundown!  last  Wedneeday, 
weather  watchers  sUtloded  atop  Burnett's 


ovlng  toward  the 
aeU's  Mound.  It 
hed  Into  Twl- 
;  side  of  Topeka 
ard  with  what  one 


Mound  sighted  a  funnel 

dty.    It  didnt  stop  at  B 

danced  across  the  hill,  , 

hght  Street  on  the  south' 

and  then  swept  northeast 

witness  says  was  "the  roar  of  100  trains 

through  the  city's  most  heavUy  populated 

sectors.      The  boiling  bla«k  cloud  ripped  a 

half-mUe-wlde  swath  for  HO  miles,  whipping 

n*«l  by  the  Weather  Bureau  building  at  the 

•jrport  on  its  way  out  of  town  and  sending 


earlier  ordered 
for  cover  amid 

Ituatlon  has  never 
relatives    and 

llr  life's  savings. 
Hies  homeless, 
leveled  moet  of 

t>n  the  Waahburn 


the  meteorologlsta  who 
the  sirens  sounded  dl 
flying  glass. 

''or  many  Topekans  the 
"••n   so   grim.      Many 
friends;   hundreds  lost 
The    storm    left    3,000 
destroyed  200  businees 

the  stately  old  structure  mu  mo  waanouri 
university  campus,  destittyed  other  build 
">g«,  and  nicked  the  StaA  capltol.  It  also 
overturned  buses  and  biiicars  and  aucked 
windows  from  buUdlngs  land  autoa  three 
tL^*^*^  ^'■«*°*"»«*o^»Mo'straU.  Some 
lopeka  debris  Uter  tumec  I  fup  76  mUea  away. 

A  BIO  jmfX'  r|uu> 

UntU  the  buUdocers  gibuey,   much  of 

..^^'*"*°**''**  *  «*»*»<  butomobUe  Jixnk- 

h^^^,°'""  ^  "•'W  cars  in  tangled 

neaps.   "ThU  U  the  moat  tiarrible  thing  Uwt 


ever  happened,"  says  WUUam  Alexander,  a 
retired  buslneesman.  Dlaaster  experts  are 
Just  now  totaling  up  the  damages.  At  city- 
owned  Washburn  University,  losses  that  are 
deacrtbed  by  President  John  W.  Henderson  as 
"the  largest  damage  ever  to  any  Institution 
of  higher  learning"  are  expected  to  approach 
$10  million. 

Wrecked  business  structures  In  Topeka  are 
swarming  with  some  160  Insurance  esti- 
mators. The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  figured 
damage  to  Ite  faclllUes  here  at  $3  mllUon. 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co.  estimates 
Its  losses  at  more  than  $1.3  million;  18,000 
phones  were  out  right  after  the  storm.  Local 
Dodge  dealer  Claude  Shortman,  who  lost 
276  automobUee  (176  of  them  new)  and  a 
doaen  trucks,  says  his  damages  will  surpass 
$1  million.  All  told,  some  buUdlng  experts 
believe,  the  ultimate  loes  tally  could  run 
double  the  early  estimate  of  $160  mUllon. 

In  one  low-income  area  hit  by  the  tornado. 
Insurance  wont  cover  more  than  20%  of  the 
overall  loes,  according  to  city  auditor  Charles 
^  Holt.  Henry  A.  Bubb,  president  of  Capitol 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  which 
holds  about  90%  of  the  mortgages  in  two 
faahlonable  residential  sections  In  southwest 
Topeka  that  were  hard  hit,  estimates  re- 
placement coets  In  those  neighborhoods  vrill 
exceed  Insured  value  by  at  least  10%. 

HKLP   raOM   WABRXNGTOir 

Al^,  It's  generally  agreed  that  replacement 
ot  demolished  properties  will  take  conalder- 
able  time,  both  t>ecaaae  of  a  scarcity  of  labOT 
and  todi^r's  tight  money  situation.  "We 
ought  to  be  able  to  relnUld  Topeka  within 
a  year,"  says  contractor  Clyde  Sonne.  But 
businessmen  like  Dodge  dealer  Shortman 
fear  that  financing  probably  mav  slow  re- 
building. 

The  Small  Btislness  Administration  has  al- 
ready set  \ip  offices  here — It  had  more  than 
60  Inquiries  the  first  day — to  make  disaster 
loans  to  both  homeowners  and  btislnesamen. 
Topeka  banker  R.  C.  Clevenger  expects  to  be 
swamped  with  pleas  for  financing.  He  says  a 
bookbinder  telephoned  him  before  the  bank 
opened  the  morning  after  the  tornado  to  ask 
tat  help  In  lining  up  a  building  in  which  he 
could  relocate  his  devastated  business. 

Ofllclals  like  Robert  Jonee,  Shawnee  Coiuty 
civil  defense  director,  worry  that  Topekans 
don't  realise  the  enormity  of  the  rebuilding 
task  ahead.  Some  fret,  too,  that  the  Initial 
enthualasm  to  clean  up  and  restore  the  tor- 
nado-damaged areas  may  wane.  "The  real 
test  will  be  where  Topeka  Is  at  this  time  next 
year,"  says  Capt.  James  F.  Barker,  who  di- 
rects Salvation  Army  aid  units  that  are  gath- 
ered here  from  24  Midwestern  commimltles. 

Efforts  to  clean  up  and  achieve  a  semblance 
of  normality  did  Indeed  move  at  a  feverish 
pace  In  the  days  Immediately  after  the  tor- 
nado. A  flve-mlle  long  caravan  of  trucks, 
many-  hauling  heavy  tractors,  was  rushed 
here  by  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  parks  depart- 
ment. Equipment  from  as  far  away  as  St. 
Louis  and  Houston  was  also  sent,  and  offers 
of  help  arrived  from  around  the  country. 

A  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  mobile  home  dealer 
pledged  temporary  housing  for  displaced 
Topekans.  Kansaa,  Oklahoma  and  Nebraaka 
Mennonltes,  carrying  axes  and  other  tools  for 
cleaning  debris,  were  on  hand  within  eight 
hours  after  the  storm;  they  are  part  of  the 
Mennonlte  Disaster  Service,  an  organization 
within  the  Mennonlte  Churoh. 

▼OLTTwrxxBa  flock  to  HOSPrraL 

State  Rep.  Robert  Harder,  who  directs 
Topeka  antlpoverty  programs  and  whose  dis- 
trict makes  up  40%  of  the  damaged  zone,  U 
supervising  up  to  3,000  local  volunteers  In 
social  and  welfare  work  for  the  ttnTiado  vic- 
tims. Disaster  agencies  such  as  the  Red  Cross 
are  staffed  with  an  abundance  of  local  volun- 
teer personnel.  Mrs.  Viola  Bemlngtoo.  a 
supervisor  at  dty-owned  Stonnont-yall  Boa- 
pital,  where  160  Injured  were  taken,  aaya  that 


within  mlnutee  after  the  arrival  of  the  first 
patient,  she  had  more  voluntary  help  than 
ahe  could  use. 

Even  business  firms  directly  hit  by  the 
storm  did  their  part.  Whelan  Lumber  Co. 
Is  located  In  the  center  of  the  path  taken 
*>y  the  tornado.  But  two  hours  after  the 
storm,  workers  had  cleared  away  enough 
debris  so  that  the  firm  could  start  selling 
plywood  sheeu  to  other  disaster  victims  for 
boarding  broken  windows. 

Within  half  an  hovu:  after  the  storm  lifted, 
Fleming  Co.,  a  grocery  wholesaler  whose  exec- 
utive offices  in  downtown  Topeka  were  heav- 
ily damaged,  was  aiding  four  local  customers 
whoae  stores  had  been  hit  by  the  storm. 
Bight  Fleming  workers  were  dispatched  to 
help  them  that  night.  In  one  case,  Fleming 
trucked  a  grocer's  merchandise  from  one  store 
that  had  been  heavily  damaged  to  another 
that  had  been  left  Intact.  Kansas  Power  tc 
Light  Co.,  with  $600,000  worth  of  damage  of 
Its  own  to  worry  about,  U  waiving  June  bills 
for  all  Customers  whoae  property  was  hit  by 
the  tornado. 

Topeka  obviously  has  a  long  way  to  go  to 
recover  from  last  week's  catastrophe.  But 
the  speed  with  which  some  of  the  hardest-hit 
vlctUns  of  the  tornado  have  started  to  get 
back  on  their  feet  is  Impressive.  By  B  ajn.  of 
the  morning  after  the  storm.  Dodge  desiler 
Shortman  had  leased  a  biaidlng  at  the  state 
fairgrounds.  By  noon,  he  was  back  In  busi- 
ness with  30  cars  hauled  In  from  Kansas  City 
ThU  past  Monday  Washburn  University  be- 
gan lu  summer  session  on  schedule,  holding 
classes  In  a  high  school,  and  the  coUege  Is 
laying  plans  to  be  back  on  campus  by  Sep- 
tember. 


PALLING  MILK  PRODUCTION  MAKES 
HIOHEJl  PRICE  SUPPORT  NOW 
IMPERATIVE 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
production  of  milk  in  this  country  in  May 
was  the  lowest  it  has  been  since  1940— 
26  years  ago  when  the  population  was 
131,669,275. 

Production  was  4  percent  below  May 
of  1965,  For  Wisconsin  as  the  Nation's 
largest  milk  producer,  production 
dropped  a  big  8  percent.  For  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa  the  drop 
was  7  percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  should  serve  no- 
tice on  toe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
toe  13.50  8upix>rt  price  which  he  set 
for  milk  last  April  1  is  grossly  Inade- 
quate. 

.The  law  specifies  that  toe  Secretary 
shall  set  toe  support  price  at  that  level 
which  will  assure  toe  American  con- 
sumer of  an  adequate  supply  of  milk. 

Wlto  a  rising  population,  wito  a  great-  - 
er  affluence— and  ability  to  afford  this 
most  nutritious  of  foods,  wlto  a  greater 
knowledge  of  toe  Importance  of  an  ade- 
quate diet  to  good  healto  it  is  clear  that 
toe  milk  production  that  was  sufficient  ' 
for  a  nation  of  133  million  in  1940  is  far 
from  enough  for  a  far  more  prosperous 
natl(Hi  of  195  million  today. 

The  production  of  milk  is  going  to  be 
grossly  Insuffldent  to  meet  toe  Nation's 
needs  unless  toe  Secretuy  acts  promptly 
to  lift  toe  support  price  to  at  least  $4  a 
hundredweight  and  promptly. 


THE   ELECTIONS  IN   THE  DOMINI- 
CAN REPUBLIC 
Mr.  INOUYE.    Mr.  President,  recent 
free  elections  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
are  now  a  part  of  history. 
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I  believe  that  numy  AmerlrMW  were 
Burpiiaed  when  the  remilta  were  In.  Many 
of  us  believed,  on  the  basis  of  widespread 
press  reports,  that  the  leftist  forces 
would  carry  Juan  Boach  to  an  early  vic- 
tory. 

Such  was  not  to  be  the  case,  however, 
and  only  this  week  Mr.  Bosch  finally  con- 
ceded defeat. 

Since  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public freely  chose  Joaquin  Balagiier  as 
their  new  President,  perhaps  it  Is  time 
for  some  of  us  to  reconsider  our  former 
views  on  the  action  talten  by  President 
Johnson  In  sending  UJ3.  Marines  into 
that  country  to  protect  American  citl- 
xens  on  ^^ril  28, 1965. 

An  editorial  by  Newaday.  the  prom- 
inent suburban  newspaper  In  Garden 
City,  liong  Island,  N.T.,  makes  some  in- 
teresting comments  on  the  President's 
action  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events. 
If  there  are  no  objections,  I  ask  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Ricou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

Trb  Pbwdbmt  VnnncAT^ 
On  Wednesday  April  38,  loas.  President 
Johnaon  ordered  Mtfinea  to  land  In  the  re- 
▼olt-tom  Dominican  Republic  "In  order  to 
glTe  protection  to  bundreda  of  Americans 
.  .  .  and  to  escort  them  safely  back  to  this 
countey." 

When  It  became  apparent  that  Commu- 
nists and  their  sympathizers  were  seeking  to 
exploit  the  revolution,  and  to  transform  the 
Dominican  Republic  Into  another  Cuba,  the 
President  dUpatehed  additional  thousands 
of  troops  to  Insure  stabUlty  and  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  freely-elected  government. 

Tlte  torrent  of  scorn,  cntlclsm  and  obloquy 
that  descended  upon  Mr.  JcAnson  needa  to  be 
remembered,  nearly  14  months  later,  now 
that,  our  Intervention  Is  ending  so  happily 
and  so  calmly  In  the  free,  democratic  elec- 
Uon  of  Joaquin  Balaguer  as  President  of  the 
Dominican  BepubUc. 

Sao.  Watnx  Uoaac.  Democrat,  of  Oregon, 
who  has  become  an  unrelenting  Johnaon 
critic,  walled:  "Have  we  lost  our  minds?" 
Ben.  J.  WnxiAM  TvLtaaawt,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
BelatlOBs  Committee,  held  a  aeries  of  closed 
heartngB  that  ended  without  the  issuance 
of  a  foraul  Mport.  Reaaon:  The  committee 
mamban  mfilit  between  those  backing  the 
President  and  those  opposing  him. 

Nonetheless.  Sen.  Pulbmioht  took  the  floor 
(^pt.  IS,  1986)  to  term  the  Intervention  a 
faUure,  largely  because  of  bad  advice  given 
the  President  by  hla  aldaa.  He  aecuaed  these 
advlaars.  In  aasanoa.  of  pantclrtng  because 
they  aeoepted  "ezaggarated  esUmates  of 
OoauBunlst  Influence  in  the  rebel  move- 
ment." He  added:  "the  dedalon  to  land 
marines  was  based  prlmarUy  on  the  fear  of 
'another  Cuba'  In  Santo  Domingo.  This 
fear  was  baaed  on  fragmentary  and  Inade- 
quate advloe." 

The  New  Tcrk  Times,  from  the  beginning, 
took  a  negattva  attitude  toward  the  Inter- 
vention, In  one  editorial  rteacrihtng  the  Do- 
P>i«i«».»  aitaatloD  aa  "a  moraas;"  In  an- 
other declaring  that  the  ThUted  States  had 
been  "reduced  to  a  role  of  Impotence"  In 
dealing  with  a  Dominican  mintary  Junta 
that  aou^t  to  restore  order  and  In  a  third 
suggesting  that  "the  revolutloB  they  (the 
Dominican  people)  now  demand  can  per- 
fectly well  be  achieved  through  the  Alllanoo 
for  Progrssi,  ao  long  aa  that  gnralaely  revo- 
lutionary plan  la  appHad  vigorously  to  bring 
social  Juatloa  to  all  Dominicans  and  not  to 


Those  latter  phraaes  are  an  edio  of  a  July 
1969  TlmM  editorial  referring  to  Pldel 
Caatro's  rlae  to  power:  "Cuba  la  beginning  a 
aoetal  revolution  of  a  drastle  nature."  The 
author  of  many  Times  editorials  on  Latin 
America  Is  Herbert  L.  Matthews.  Aa  a  re- 
porter covering  Caatro  before  the  latter  came 
to  power  be  created  the  picture  of  a  daunt- 
less  revolutionary  that  deluded  many  Amer- 
icans Into  Ignoring  Caatro'a  obvioua  Gom- 
munlat  bent. 

Well,  Cuba  waa  not  a  social  revolution, 
and  neither  ma  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  same  Red  hands  guided  them  both. 
Fortunately,  once  bitten,  twice  shy.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  took  the  proper  action.  The 
restilt  Is  a  government  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  elected  under  the  strictest  super- 
vision, an  election  that  every  observer.  In- 
cluding the  American  Socialist  Norman 
llMxnas,  acknowledges  was  fair  and  free. 
Tlie  result  wlU  be  change  by  evolutton.  which 
Americans  support,  rather  than  change  by 
revolution,  which  Communists  support. 

The  new  regime  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic la  now  able,  at  long  last,  to  proceed  to 
bind  up  the  wounds  of  that  tortured  coun- 
try, which  plunged  from  the  dictatorship  of 
TtuJlUo  Into  a  series  of  elections  and  finally 
an  uprising.  The  President  has  been  totaUy 
vindicated.  His  Judgment  waa  correct,  tUa 
advisers  were  right,  and  he  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  Americana,  those  In  Latin 
America  as  wall  aa  tn  our  own  country. 


program  and  suggestions  for  what  you  eaa  do 
during  the  next  two  weeks  In  iMtyvldlng  la. 
formatloo  to  potential  ^tpllcants,  ezplalnlai 
the  goals  of  tha  program,  and  creating  a 
oHiwf^  of  v»Mifj«*»"*«»«g  In  your  oommunl^, 
I  hope  you  can  assist  In  thla  vital  national 
effort  and  I  welcome  your  report  of  any  ae* 
tlvlty  you  will  undertake.    Thank  you. 

HOTSKT  H.  HmCPHSXT. 

Vice  PreHdent. 


WASTE  IN  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  academic  dean 
of  Midway  Junior  College,  Midway.  Ky.. 
pointing  out  a  small  but  significant  waste 
In  Federal  expenditures.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter,  together 
with  the  enclosed  telegram,  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Ricobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RscoRD.  as  follows: 

MiowAT  Jmnoa  CoixacE. 
Mtidvocy,  Ky.,  June  6. 1966. 
Hon.  Tbkxtstok  B.  Moxton. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

DxAi  ScMATot  Moston:  Enclosed  la  a  tele- 
gram (misaddressed)  received  at  Midway 
Junior  College  last  week.  Apparently  such 
telegrams  were  aent  to  an  Institutions  of 
higher  education  throughout  the  country. 

As  you  can  easily  see.  the  telegram  ap- 
proaches aslnlnlty  taking  a|^>roxlmateIy  I3S 
words  to  convey  an  inconsequential  message. 
This  la  a  small,  though  lucid,  enunpla  of 
the  waste  characterizing  current  federal  bu- 
reaucratic procedures.  Perhaps  the  oppor- 
tunity will  arise  for  Congressmen  to  voice 
their  opinions. 

With  best  wishes. 

CoivBTANTiiac  W.  Cxraxxs. 

Academic  Dean. 

Washuiutuiv,  D.C. 

May  Z7. 1969. 
Preetdent  Aixsar  N.  Cox. 
MiAwatt  Junior  CoUege, 
MiOwaf.  Kf.: 

n«atdent  Johnson,  last  week,  announced 
the  launching  of  National  Teacher  Corps,  a 
program  which  promlaea  to  open  a  new  era  of 
oooperatlon  between  tha  local  education 
agexkdaa,  coUegas.  and  unlversltlaa,  the  States, 
and  the  Federal  Qovemment  In  siisl sting 
school  districts  to  attack  the  educational 
problem  of  deprived  youngsters.  I  am  ask- 
ing your  assistance  in  thla  vital  and  Insora- 
tlve  effort.  Within  the  few  next  days  you 
will  be  receiving  a  letter  from  the  National 
Corps  with  iBformatlan  about  the 


GIFT  TO  WAYNE  STATE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  THE  PAPERS  OF  THE 
LATE  SENATOR  PATRICK  V.  Mc- 
NAMARA.  OF  MICSI<3AN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  fai  the  be- 
lief it  will  be  of  real  interest  to  his  col- 
leagues. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
announcement  made  last  Friday  by 
Wayne  State  University  that  It  will  be 
the  depository  of  the  papers  of  the  late 
Senator  Pat  McNamara  be  made  a  pait 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
noimcement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  foptn  of  the  late  Senator  Patrick  V. 
McNamara  have  been  given  to  Wayne  State 
University,  Prealdttit  William  R.  Keast  aa- 
nounoed  today  (Friday,  June  3). 

More  than  1,600.000  Items,  including  offl- 
elal  documents  and  correspondence  relating 
to  the  career  of  Senator  McNamara  who  died 
AprU  30.  are  Included  In  the  gift.  The  pe- 
riod covered  Is  from  1966  to  IMS.  the  yesn 
McNamara  served  In  the  Senate.  McNamsza 
was  a  member  of  the  University's  governing 
body,  then  the  Detroit  Board  of  Bducatlon. 
from  1949  until  his  election  to  the  U.8.  Sen- 
ate in  1954. 

Included  In  the  files  are  hlst<»lcal  ma- 
terials on  federal  highway  programs.  imUlc 
works,  the  St.  Ijawreaoe  Seaway,  educatton, 
labor  management  relations,  problems  of  tha 
elderly,  the  War  on  Poverty,  and  dvU  rights. 

Aa  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works  and  ranking  majority  member 
of  the  Labor  and  PubUc  Wtif  are  Committee, 
Senator  McNamara  idayed  a  key  role  in  leg- 
islation enacted  In  theae  areas  during  tbe 
Kennedy  and  Johnaon  admlnlatratlaoa.  Also 
tncluded  Is  material  on  his  work  with  the 
Senate  Si>eclal  Committee  on  the  Aging,  of 
which  he  waa  Chairman  from  1961  to  1963. 

In  tbe  fllaa  are  lattsfa  from  PreaMents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnaon  and  his  crtleaguw  In  tbe 
Senate  and  Houaa  of  Bapresentatlvee. 

Dr.  PhlUp  P.  Mason.  arehlTlat  at  Wayae 
State  University.  In  aeeeptlng  tba  gift  from 
the  Senator'a  widow.  Mrs.  Mary  McNamara, 
aald.  "Tlie  fllea  wlU  be  invaluable  to  hls- 
torlana  studying  tha  ISOCs  and  the  19«>'s. 
Tba  UnlTcrstty  la  pleased  that  it  was  selected 
to  boose  tha  collection.  We  hope  that  later 
we  WlU  receive  Installments  of  the  Senator's 
pi^Mrs  relating  to  hla  Important  oontrllm- 
tlona  to  Detroit  axKl  Michigan  before  he  en- 
tered the  Senate,  included  In  thla  period  Is 
Senator  McNamara 's  service  as  Detroit  srea 
rent  director,  as  a  member  of  the  Detroit 
Oonunon  OoiincU  and  as  a  memtMr  of  the 
Detroit  Board  of  Bduoatlon." 

Tbe  Senator's  papers  will  be  boosed  In  the 
proposed  Labor  Btatory  Archives  Building 
recent^  given  to  the  University  to  honor 
Walter  P.  Heather^  30  years  of  service  to  the 
United  AutomobUa  Worters. 

Senator  McNaaoara  waa  bom  October  4. 
18*4  In  North  Weymouth.  Mass.  Haatt«aded 
Weymouth  pubUe  schools  and  oame  to 
Detroit  Ux  1900.  Ba  beeaBss  aettva  In  dvic 
and  union  affairs,  while  earning  his  Uvlng 
In  the  construction  Industry.  For  30  ye«r». 
ha  served  aa  the  unaalariert  president  of 
Plpeflttam  Loeal  CM  (AVL). 
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was  i^ipolntil 


aiadty 


In  1948.  he 
Bent  Director  for  the  Office 
Utratlon.  serving  In  that 
end  of  World  War  n. 

At  the  time  of  his  electloc 
Board  of  Education,  the  thei  i 
glty  was  a  part  of  the  Detro  i 
Senator  McNamara  partlclpi  ii  «d 
planning  that  eventually  le|c 
coming  a  State  Unlveraity  In 
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FLAG 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Prudent.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  thja  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  yesterday,  when  tihe  Senate  was 
not  in  session,  the  Natioil  observed  Flag 
Day.  This  is  a  day  thajb  has  been  set 
aside  each  year  so  that  the  coruntry  may 
pay  its  respects  to  the  banner  under 
which  so  many  of  our  mtn  have  fought 
and  are  still  fighting  to  preserve  our 
Nation's  freedom.  I 

At  this  same  time,  Mn  President,  I 
would  like  to  again  call  tck  the  Senate's 
eonsideration  of  my  flag  msolution,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  237.  callin$  for  a  study  of 
the  proper  way  in  which  a  flag  should  be 
(U^layed  and  the  respect  that  it  is  due. 
Tliere  still  exists  a  good  degl  of  confusion 
as  to  what  is  proper  conc^nlng  the  flag 
and  what  is  not.  There  la  no  better  time 
to  expedite  this  matter  than  at  the  time 
whoi  it^ls  being  duly  honored.  Yester- 
day Americans  all  over  ihe  world  took 
jpedal  note  of  "Old  Gloj^."  I  call  for 
us  here  in  the  Senate  to  sc  bn  do  Just  that 
fey  considering  Senate  lEeaoIution 


THAT  WE  MAY  BI 


237. 


AGAIN 


Mr.LONOofBSissouri.  hifr.  President, 
the  freedom-of -inform)  lilon  bill — S. 
1160— is  now  very  close  to  pecomlng  law. 
Recently,  the  House  Gove  -hment  Opera- 
tiona  Committee  reportetjto  the  House 
of  Representatives  S.  ^60,  without 
amendment.  It  is  my  ttnderstanding 
that  House  action  on  thi£  bill  may  come 
later  this  month.  I 

The  Mexico  Evening  Ledger,  an  award- 
vloning  Missouri  paper,  has  recently 
made  some  interesting  observations 
about  the  public's  right  to  know.  The 
ledger  points  out  that  some  Government 
cmirioyees  and  ofllclals  Jurt  do  not  want 
anyone  to  know  about  ueir  mistakes. 
"That's  understandable."  jsays  the  edi- 
torial, "but  not  Uitelligent!'*^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert,  at 
uis  point  in  the  RkcoRQ.  the  editorial 
ncm  the  May  19, 1966,  istMe  of  the  Mex- 
ico Evening  Ledger. 

There  being  no  obJecUoti,  the  editorial 
▼as  ordered  to  be  printed  ti  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

irna  the  Mexico  Xvenlng  iedger.  May  19. 
1960] 
That  Wi  Mat  Bauxif  AoAm 
^''hy  do  some  government  employees  and 
Officials  resist  the  public's  rl|;ht  to  know? 

Because  they  don't  want  anyone  to  know 
•bout  their  mlsUkes. 

That's  understandable. 

B«  not  InteUlgent. 

*■  *•■*  majority  of  goven  ment  employees 
*|Wgovemment  officials  do  (t^  work.  Their 
atotakes  are  few-very  few.   ! 

'wther,  the  American  pi^pIe  know  gov- 
^PbMnt  employees  are  people,  too.     They 
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know  nobody  la  perfect.    Thay  vxptat  mla- 
takea.    They  forgive  mlatakea  .  .  . 

.  .  .  But  what  they  wont  forgive  la  not- 
knowing. 

Por  by  not-knowing,  doubts  arise. 

And  doubta  are  tha  atM  and  atone  of  no 
oonfldence. 

The  one  Impoeslble  to  tolerate  condition 
In  any  government  is  a  lack  of  oonfldence  by 
the  people. 

Deny  people  fuU  enough  knowledge  of 
what's  going  on  In  government  and  you  have 
sown  a  crop  of  non-confldence. 

That  condition  Is  growing  today  In  our 
own  govemnaent. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  samples: 

Representative  Bdwasd  Hutuhucbow.  Re- 
publican, of  Michigan,  sent  a  questionnaire 
to  138,000  constttiients  and  received  nearly 
14,000  replies.  One  question  was:  "Do  you 
feel  the  Federal  gevemment  gives  the  peo- 
ple reliable  information  on  what  It  is  doing?" 
The  response  was  "Yes"  23.6  per  cent,  "No" 
67.8  per  cent,  and  no  answer  8.7  per  cent. 

Representative  CLAaK  MscOaaooa.  Repub- 
lican, of  Minnesota,  polled  ISOfiOO  families 
in  his  district,  receiving  over  18,000  answers. 
One  question  was:  "Do  you  feel  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  In  Washington  is  providing, 
adequate  factual  Information  to  Congress 
and  to  the  American  people?"  Answering 
"Yes"  were  16  per  cent,  "No"  70  per  cent, 
undecided  or  no  answer  16  per  cent. 

Both  these  congressmen  are  Republicans 
ao  you  expect  a  majority  of  their  oonstltuenta 
to  be  antladmlnlatratlon. 

However.  Democratic  congressmen  are  also 
concerned  by  what  is  now  called  the  "In- 
formation gap"  or  "confidence  gap." 

Increasingly,  our  people  are  hearing  about 
actions  taken  by  our  government,  kept  secret 
from  the  American  people  by  our  govern- 
ment, and  announced  later  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. 

Further,  Increasingly,  the  tricks  and  tech- 
niques of  public  relations  are  being  used  by 
our  government  on  our  people. 

When  used  properly,  such  techniques  help 
us  be  better  informed.  When  misused,  the 
result  is  that  we  know  lees  and  a  fading  of 
lees  oonfldence  grows. 

James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times  made 
a  speech  the  other  day  on  the  subject. 

He  said  that  If  we  newspapermen  were  as 
good  as  we  should  be  In  covering  our  govern- 
ment, "It  could  help  us  believe  again." 

It  could. 

And  the  strange  part  of  It  Is  that  our  gov- 
ernment Is  the  beet  In  the  world;  our  gov- 
ernment employees  now  and  In  the  past  are 
baslcaUy  excellent;  our  present  administra- 
tion Is  good  to  excellent  .  .  . 

And  yet,  there  continues  to  be  a  tendency 
to  control  or  suppress  too  much  newa. 

That  Is  Indeed  a  serious  mistake. 


THE  TElANSF^3l  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  AD- 
MINIBTRATION  TO  THE  INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  MDSKIE.  Mr.  President,  several 
of  my  oolleaguee  and  I  were  concerned 
that  the  national  program  for  abattog 
water  pollution  would  be  retarded,  ton- 
porarlly  at  least,  by  the  transfer  of  the 
new  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the 
DQiartment  of  Interior. 

While  it  la  too  early  to  detemUne 
whether  our  fears  were  Justlfled.  I  was 
encouraged  to*  read  In  the  May  15  Issue 
of  Environmental  Health  Letter  that  In- 
terior Secretary  Stewart  Udall  is  op- 


ttmlstie  about  tbe  new  admlnlstrmtian 
In  his  Department. 

Mr.  Gershon  W.  Flshbdn,  publisher  of 
the  Environmental  Health  Letter,  re- 
ported: 

Udall  had  a  ready  answer  for  thoaa  who 
complain  that  the  loes  of  key  PH8  Commis- 
sioned Corps  personnel  wlU  mean  a  serious 
setback  in  the  water  pollution  prof^am.  Not 
so.  he  said.  While  recognizing  the  aerloua 
loaa  of  aome  experienced  PBS  water  aclen- 
tlsto,  UdaU  pointed  out  that  aome  of  hU  own 
people  In  UjS.  Geological  Survey,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  are  no  strangers  to  some  spe- 
cialized aspects  of  water  poUutlon  control 
and  could  be  transferred  to  make  up  any 
temporary  personnd  deflolta. 

Mr.  Fishbein  also  discussed  other  as- 
pects of  the  administration  transfer.  I 
a3k  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Flsh- 
beln's  article  i4>pear  in  the  Rccord  at 
this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rmxmu>. 
as  follows:  , 

Foxnt  Nxw  WATsa  Potxtmow  Aaanoaarr 
Caaxs  lar  TRx  Woaaa 

The  Federal  Water  PoUvtion  Coafrol  Ad- 
ministration, newly  Installed  In  the  Interior 
Department,  la  quietly  working  up  four  new 
pollution  abatement  cases.  Environmental 
Health  Letter  has  learned.  The  cases,  which 
may  be  announced  shortly,  Involve: 

The  Delatoare  Biver.  concentrating  on  the 
Pblladelphla-Oamden  area;  Lake  Tahoe.  In- 
volving California  and  Nevada;  Housatonlc 
River  (Oonnecticut-Massachxisetts)  and 
Chattahoochee  (Plorida.  Georgia,  Alabama). 

They  u>ould  be  tTie  first  interstate  oases 
to  be  undertaken  formally  by  the  Interior 
Department,  although  all  have  been  under 
study  for  some  time  In  HKW.  In  one  of  hla 
laat  acts  before  surrendering  the  watar  pol- 
lution control  program,  HEW  Secretary  Gard- 
ner formally  recommended  that  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota  water  control  agencies  ac- 
celerate their  efforts  to  abate  pollution  in 
the  Red  River  of  the  North. 

Interior  Secretary  Vdatt  welcomed  the  new 
water  pollution  control  administration  at  a 
May  10  news  conference  and  a  amaU  reoq>- 
tion  In  his  office  tbe  same  evening.  Udall, 
a  poUtldan-a-go-go,  has  ample  reason  for 
tha  welcome.  Tbe  new  water  administration 
automAtlcally  became  the  biggest  component 
of  Interior's  tmdget,  swelling  It  by  more 
than  9360,000,000.  The  entire  Interior  Dept. 
budget,  without  the  water  pollution  pro- 
gram, la  only  about  91.6  bilUon,  or  all^itly 
more  than  the  budget  of  NIH,  vmich  la  only 
one  component  of  one  agency  of  one  agency. 
The  HKW  budget,  by  contrast.  Is  about  910 
billion. 

Udall  had  a  ready  answer  for  those  who 
complain  that  tbe  loas  of,  key  PHS  Commis- 
sioned Corps  personnel  will  mean  a  serious 
setback  in  the  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram. Not  so,  he  said.  While  recognizing 
the  seriousness  of  the  loss  of  some  enerl- 
enced  PHS  water  scientists,  Udall  p<xnted 
out  that  aome  of  hla  own  people  In  UjB. 
Geological  Sxurey,  Fish  and  Wildlife  and 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Bureau  of  Mines 
are  no  strangers  to  some  q>eclallaed  aspacta 
of  water  poUutlon  control  and  could  be 
tranaferiad  to  make  up  any  temporary  per- 
sonnel deficits. 

In  outlook  and  concept,  the  water  pollu- 
tloa  transfer  also  changed  Interior's  Image, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  tram  a  weatem-orlentad 
regional  agency  which  paternally  eneouraged 
Indian  Industry,  kept  the  national  parks  In 
good  shape,  built  aoma  dams  and  mada  Ufa 
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maim  for  flah.  "Tba  wostani  latMl  to  oS," 
proeUlmad  UdaU— uul  h«  la  rtgbt. 

Takloc  over  water  poUuUon  control  puta 
tha  aganey  In  New  York,  Boaton.  PhUadel- 
pbU.  OtoTrtand,  and  Cblcaco.  Tbla  baa  been 
UdaU'a  goal  for  aome  time  In  the  tranafonna- 
tlon  ot  Intarlor  from  a  regional  to  a  »«»ti<\»i^; 
agency,  from  a  rural  to  an  urban  dapartnient. 
Sdentlata  of  Interlor'a  many  conatltuent  pco- 
grama  b&va  for  many  yean  found  a  i^nmmnn 
dialogue  wltb  tbe  water  qieeiaUata  of  PHS: 
Udall  encouraged  tbe  dialogue  wbUe  be  went 
about  tbe  taak  of  puablng  tbe  agency  Into 
tbe  dtlea,  wbare  tbe  pec^le  live  and  vote. 
Tbua.  wbat  atarted  out  aa  a  courtahlp  of 
ertenttnc  convenience  baa  developed  Into  a 
marrtaga  of  poUUcal  neceealty. 

Note:  Tlie  end  of  tbe  water  pollution 
web  Hilling  may  not  be  In  ilgbt  yet.  Interior 
la  conalderlng  an  Internal  reorganlaatton  plan 
vbleb'  would  combine  tbe  water  pollution 
admlnlatratton.  Office  of  Water  Seaourcea 
Beeeareb  and  Office  of  Saline  Water  imder 
one  Aaaiatant  Secretary. 


June  15,  1966 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY 
SPEAKS  TO  MAYORS  ON  CITIES 
OF  THE  PDTDRE 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
on  MondAT,  June  13.  Vice  President 
HVBSKT  H.  HuKPHMtT  spoke  to  the  UJ3. 
Conference  of  Mayors  meeting  In  Dallas, 
Tex.  HU  remarks  to  the  ccHiference  are 
important,  and  they  gain  added  Im- 
portance when  we  remember  his  ability 
to  deal  with  urban  problems  during  his 
days  as  mayor  of  Minneapolis.  In  his 
remarks,  the  Vice  President  talked  of  the 
breakthroughs  in  national  programs 
which  will  help  the  American  city.  He 
devoted  the  main  portion  of  his  re- 
marks to  the  demonstration  cities  bill, 
urging  the  mayors  to  support  that  worth- 
while legislation  as  a  device  for  combat- 
ting "slumlsm."  The  demonstration 
cities  Mil  would  provide  a  broad  array  of 
FMeral  programs  to  help  rebuild  central 
andf  slum  areas  of  our  cities,  of  all  stses. 
As  the  T^ee  President  points  out.  the 
greatest  beneficiaries  would  be  smaller 
communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  this  fine  speech  by  Vice 
President  HxncPHitxT  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscou. 

There  bdng  no  objecticm.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto. 
as  follows: 

*»M«iKa  or  Vies  PaxanxNT  HtTaanr  Hmc- 
rauT  AT  TH»  VS.  CoMnoumcs  or  Matobs, 
xxuxAs,  TKx..  juNx  is,  loee 

My  fallow  Mayors,  I  am  bare  to  carry  coala 
to  Newcastle.  I  am  going  to  talk  about  our 
oltlaa  and  tbelr  problema. 

You  Uve-wltb  tboee  problema  34  boura  a 
day,  aa  I  did  wben  I  waa  Mayor  of  Mlnne- 
apoMa  and  aa  I  atUl  do,  aa  a  matter  of  fact, 
aa  tbe  Prealdantii  Ualacm  wltb  local  govern- 
ment. 

I  need  not  teU  you  tbat  tbla  la  a  time  of 
ferment  In  our  dtlea.  It  la  a  tbne  wben 
<>emanda  are  made  on  you— demanda  for 
aarvloea  wbleb  moat  of  you  dont  bave  enougb 
tax  revenuea  to  pay  for. 

No  alngle  community  can  meet  tbase  de- 
manda alone  and  wltbout  balp.  Tbmt  la  wby 
tbara  ara  more  tban  M  major  pragrama  ot 
f adval  aaalstaBca  to  local  government.  Dur- 
Ing  tbto  flaoal  year  thara  win  ba  a  total  c« 
lS.a  bUUon  doUaia  In  fMaral  aid  paymsata  to 
atata  andloeal  unlta. 


Tba  Honaing  and  Vitmn  Development  Act 
of  1996.  paaaed  by  tbto  Oongreaa  and  algned 
Into  law  by  President  Jobnaon,  to  designed 
to  belp  meet  the  needs  of  our  natlonls 
mayors. 

Tbto  Ae%  aatabltobed  tba  Department  of 
Houalng  and  Urban  Development — putting 
In  tbe  Prealdent'B  Cabinet  a  spokesman  for 
tbe  needs  of  tbe  majority  of  Americans  wbo 
Uve  in  cities. 

Beyond  establishment  of  tbe  new  Depart- 
ment, tbeee  past  two  yeara  bave  been  a  time 
of  breakthroughs — new  laws  and  new  na- 
tional commitments  In  education.  In  bous- 
ing. In  transportation.  In  bealtb.  In  sodal 
welfare  ...  In  tbe  war  agalnat  poverty  ...  In 
beautlflcatlon  ...  in  support  of  arttotlc  and 
cultural  progress  ...  In  our  efforts  for 
cleaner  air  and  water  ...  In  our  search  for 
continued  eoonomle  growth  and  proeperlty — 
all  benefiting  the  American  city. 

I  wlU  take  the  fuU  measure  of  credit  for 
tbe  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration. 
But  I  give  credit,  too.  to  the  American  peo- 
ple—crnd  tbe  people  who  lead  them  In  tbelr 
communltlea— f or  —fctng  for  and  supporting 
these  things. 

We  can  take  pride  In  our  w«ti««^i  invest- 
ments in  self-help,  In  enterprise.  In  oppor- 
tunity. In  social  Jiutice  and  social  welfare. 

We  can  take  satisfaction  In  our  more  than 
700-blUlon-dollar  economy. 

We  can  be  proud  of  not  only  the  quantita- 
tive change,  but  of  the  quaUtatlve  change  as 
weU.  For  who  will  deny  tbat  America  today 
Is  a  freer,  happier  nation  that  It  waa  even 
last  year,  or  last  month. 

But  none  of  us  can  aay  tbat  all  to  right 
with  America. 

Despite  our  prosperity,  more  tban  30  mil- 
lion Americans  suffer  degrading  poverty. 

Deeplte  our  laws  and  our  national  commit- 
ment, many  Americana  do  not  enjoy  full 
first-class  citizenship— because  of  tbelr  skin 
color,  their  religion,  tbelr  last  name,  or  tbe 
place  they  come  from. 

Deeplte  our  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, and  education  and  health  programs, 
large  parts  of  America's  dUea  are  not  fit  for 
daUy  life. 

The  enemy  today  within  our  gatea  to 
"alumlsm." 

Slumlsm  to  poverty  .  .  .  Illiteracy  .  .  .  dla- 
eaae.  Slumlsm  to  discrimination  and  frus- 
tration and  blttemeas. 

Slumlsm  to  ungathered  garbage  and  dilapi- 
dated buildings.  Slumlsm  U  a  famUy  of 
dght  In  aa  unbeated  room,  siimitom  to 
danger  on  tbe  stair  and  violence  in  the  street. 
Slumlsm  to  rent  so  high  a  desperate  man  to 
moved  to  tears,  or  crime.  Slimitom  to  the 
pent-up  anger  of  people  Uvlng  on  tba  out- 
dde  of  affluence. 

Slumlsm  to  decay  of  structure  and  deteri- 
oration of  the  human  aplrit. 

Slumlsm  to  a  vlrua  which  spreads  tbrousb 
the  body  poatle. 

As  other  "Isms".  It  breeds  dtoorder  and 
demagoguery  and  bate. 

We  must  make  our  declaration  of  war 
against  slumlsm.  It  to  a  war  In  which  all  of 
us  must  enlist  and  our  goal  can  be  nothing 
less  than  total  victory. 

We  bave  tbe  reaouroea— In  know-how.  In 
manpower.  In  capadty— to  abolish  tba 
aoourge  of  slumlsm.  And  we  bave  tbe  wlU  to 
dolt. 

If  we  are  to  defeat  alumlsm.  we  will  naed 
breadth  of  thinking  and  ot  action. 

And  tbto  to  wbat  the  Preddent  baa  pro- 
POM<l — •nd  what  tbe  Congreaa  to  now  con- 
sidering—in  the  Demonstration  Oltlea  BUI. 

I  aak  your  active  support  for  ttiu  Bill. 

In  thto  BUI.  we  bave  called  for  action  to  re- 
build oomplataly.  on  a  aeato  never  before  at- 
tempted, entire  central  and  dum  ateaa  of 
our  dtlea. 

TlM  provtoloaa  of  the  DemoDatratlon  Clttoa 
BUI  would  naat  proUama  of  duma   and 
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bUghtad  areas  In  which  over  fovir  mlUioo 
famlUee  Uve  In  conditions  that  violate  decent 
houalng  standards  and  exact  a  high  tou  to 
btuuan  suffering  and  In  coat  to  their 
communltlea. 

Thto  to  an  exdtlng  program.  It  alnu  at 
biuun  as  well  aa  physical  renewaL 

In  addition  to  adequata  housing  at  Um 
and  moderate  costs.  It  would  provide  lor 
public  facUlUes  and  education,  bealtb,  and 
social  services  needed  to  help  people  la  slum 
areas  to  become  useful,  productive  cltizeni 
able  to  participate  fully  in  community  life 
The  complete  array  of  extoting  fedenU 
grant  and  urban  aid  programs  In  the  fields  ot 
houdng,  renewal.  transportaUon.  education, 
welfare,  economic  opportunity,  and  reUted 
programs  would  be  available  to  achieve  tbe 
objectives  of  tbe  demonstration  program. 

Tbe  InlttoUve  and  solutltm  for  local  prob* 
lems  would  bave  to  come  from  you. 

You  would  bave  to  be  willing  and  able  to 
undertake  the  actions  and  responslbilltlii 
required  of  such  a  program. 

The  federal  role  would  be  one  of  support 
for  your  community's  activlUee.  We  would 
help  with  funds  to  pay  for  your  costs  ot  plan- 
nlng  and  devdoplng  demonstration  pro- 
grams, and  would  make  available — worked 
out  by  a  special  formula — supplements! 
grants  to  pay  100  per  cent  of  the  coat  ot  any 
type  of  acUvlty  approved  under  the  Demon- 
atratlon  Cltlea  program. 

The  program  would  mean  a  substantial 
Increment  of  new  money  for  tbe  city  It 
would  mean  that.  In  addition  to  the  regulsr 
federal  program  funds,  special  federal  grants 
would  be  extended  to  Demonstration  areas. 
They  would  not  supplant  fimds  for  exlstinc 
programs,  nor  would  they  be  dphoned  away 
from  other  federal  programs  elsewhere. 

And  I  want  to  emphaatoe  that  tbe  benefits 
of  the  program  would  be  avaUable  to  all  cities 
with  plana  which  show  they  are  ready  to  go 
ahead  wltb  a  fuU-scale  attack  on  the  slum 
problem.  There  U  no  etUmated  limit  on 
the  number  of  eitiet  tohich  may  participate. 
It  to  an  odd  paradox — not  unknown,  I 
might  say.  In  politics  that  the  misglvingt 
some  people  bave  raised  about  tbto  Demon- 
stration Cities  program  are  not  based  on  the 
tbotigbt  tbat  it  U  a  bad  program — but  that 
It  to  a  good  one. 

The  fears  seem  to  be  tbat  It  tont  Uf 
enough  .  .  .  tbat  everyone  cant  get  in  on 
It  right  off  the  bat  ...  or  tbat  only  big 
dtlea  have  a  chance  ...  or  that  the  funds 
promtoed  in  the  bill  wUl  cancel  out  or  curtaU 
programs  we  already  have  imderway. 

I  think  we  ought  to  clear  away  some  of 
tboee  mytha,  and  straighten  a  few  things  out. 
It  to  a  good  program  agreed.  It  to  a  ebd- 
lenglng  and  dramatic  program. 

Our  big  dUea  need  It  and  can  use  it.  But 
the  greateat  benefldariea  may  well  be  our 
smaUer  communltlea.  for  they  bave  already 
abown  great  Intoeat  In  Ito  use.  This  pro- 
gram will  have  no  lower  limit  on  size — and 
In  the  case  ot  smaller  towns,  it  could  be  that 
such  a  program  will  virtually  eliminate  tbe 
entire  problon  of  bUght. 

As  to  the  atoa  of  tbto  program:  Ita  size  wlU 
be  determined  not  by  any  figures  or  numbers 
game  reaultlng  frtHn  academic  debate.    It 
will  be  determined  by  the  citiee  themselves. 
As  dtles  are  ready  and  able  to  move  tor- 
ward  on  tbdr  own  front  to  capitalize  and 
put  to  wotk  an  these  aids  In  a  concentrated 
way,  federal  support  wlU  be  available. 
But  tbto  to  not  "Instant  dum  ctoarance." 
It  to  a  continuing  program  tbat  begins  wltb 
large  ■scale  planning,  oontlnuoua  action,  and 
eodal  aa  wdl  as  ecosMwrilc  rehabUltatlon. 

Iiet'a  get  tbto  program  started.  Then  we 
can  maaaura  our  rata  ot  eapandon  by  your 
raadlneas  to  put  thaae  demonstrations  into 
large-ecale  operation. 

Thto  to  not  a  propoaal  to  oancd  or  curtail 
anything  tliat  to  new  being  done.    It  to  a 
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propoeal  to  expand  and  aiiimuit  what  we 
•re  already  doing. 

All  of  tbe  programs  noh^  operating — In 
vban  renewal,  boTialng.  tltit  poverty  field, 
public  f acUltleB — ^wlU  oontlz  i^  to  operate  at 
Uieir  full  levela. 

The  Demonstratkm  Cttlcto  BUI  offers  an 
added  source  of  federal  tunc  4  to  expand  and 
magnify  the  effeeta  of  tbe  p  t^igrams  we  bave 
thus  tar  developed. 

Purtbermore,  these  addlilbnal  funds  are 
100  per  cent  grants.  They  dan  be  used  for 
any  purpoee  constotent  wiXt^  fhe  Demonstra- 
tion Area  i>rogram. 

In  short,  tbe  Demonstraitlon  Cities  pro- 
gram is  a  program  to  belp  vbu  do  tar  more, 
to  do  It  better  and  more  effsdtlvely  tban  you 
have  been  doing.  With  thto  ll^^atlon,  every 
mayor  can  raise  hto  sights  and  enlarge  his 
Add  ot  action  for  the  needs  ,01  the  areas  and 
the  people  that  today  are  his  most  difficult 
problems.  J 

Wbat  we  ask  ef  you  to  thii  you  be  wUIlng 
to  commit  fully  your  local  jedergles  and  re- 
sources to  a  program  that  will  have  wide- 
spread and  profound  eftectsi  on  tbe  physical 
sDd  social  structure  ot  your  city. 

There  is  no  question  aboift  our  ability  to 
ichleve  ova  goals,  llxere  sbpuid  be  no  ques- 
tkm  about  our  wilUnffnesa  {|o  commit  our- 
selves to  their  achievement 


ACT 


THE  CLEAN 

Ifr.MUSKIE.  Mr.  Preildent,  tbe  May 
laue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  Association  includes  an  author- 
itative article  on  the  devcuopment  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  and  Its  amend- 
ments last  year.  The  author  is  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Megonnell,  depuil^  chief  of  the 
Abatement  Branch,  Division  of  Air  Pol- 
lution, Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  Megonnell  records  the  history  of 
Federal  air  pollution  control  legislation, 
beginning  in  1955  when  jdirty  air  was 
viewed  simply  as  a  techt^cal  challenge. 

He  traces  the  changes  in  social  and 
political  philosophy  towai  i|  air  pollution, 
describing  how  the  Clean  ^  Act  reflects 
»  growing  national  cone  am  about  the 
problem  and  a  stronger  x  litional  will  to 
abate  It.  T 

Mr.  Megonnell  outline  1 1  the  develop- 
ineot  of  the  abatement  nolicies  estab- 
iiabed  In  the  Clean  Air  Apt,  and  reports 
in  layman's  language  hd^  the  policies 
Me  to  be  implemented.       | 

Mr.  President,  my  Sul  t^ommittee  on 


Air  and  Water  Pollution  1  ijnow  conduct- 
ing hearings  on  air  polluti  in  control  pro- 
PMals.  and  exploring  pew  pollution 
problems.  When  the  i  subcommittee 
"tokes  Its  report.  Mr.  Megjonnell's  article 
*in  be  an  excellent  sowt«  for  orienta- 
wo  on  what  we  have  dine,  are  doing. 
»nd  hope  to  do  to  prevettt  and  control 
•^  pollution.  I  ask  imaittaous  consent 
™t  the  article  appear  in,  the  Recoed  at 
wis  time.  I 

There  being  no  objectlli,  the  article 
•M  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
••  foUows:  I 

Iftcm  the  Journal  of  the  AlrlpoUutlon  Con- 
trol Assodatlon,  Msyj  19861 
^'"'■"'wjto  Abatxmxnt  Pol:  das  Uiotsa  thx 

Clxax  An  A(^ 
(By  wuilam  H.  UegonneUi  i  Deputy  Chlaf, 
Abatement  Branch.  Divtotjto  of  Air  PoUu- 
w»n.  PubUc  Health  Barvi^e.  Department 
Of  flaatth.  Bducatlon.  and  Welfare) 

»^!!!?3*r"**'*^"*«'  Octobet  38,  19M,  at  the 
«>urth  Conference  on  Air  PoUutlon  Con- 


trol, Purdue  Unlverdty.  Lafayette.  Indiana  j 
At  tlie  beginning  of  the  federal  program 
in  1955,  air  pollution  was  viewed  at  a  tech- 
nical challenge.  WhUg  technical  problema 
remain,  emphaait  it  thifting  toward  tlie  to- 
cial  challenge.  The  degree  of  federal  attitt- 
ance  now  available  to  atatet  and  municipaU- 
tiea,  under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  it  of  broadened 
acope  and  higher  order  of  magnitude;  tt  ia 
not  confined  to  technical  conaideratUma,  but 
haa  been  expanded  to  take  cognizance  of  po- 
litical and  economic  obatacles  that  often 
block  the  path  toward  better  air  pollution 
control. 

Although  I  have  been  asked  specifically  to 
speak  ot  abatement  policies  under  tbe  Clean 
Air  Act,  It  would  be  difficult  and  misleading 
to  consider  the  abatement  provisions  apart 
from  the  rest  ot  the  Act.  The  Clean  Air  Act  * 
delineates  a  comprehensive  Federal  program, 
which  to  pcu-t  ot  an  overall  natlozial  effort  to 
solve  the  air  pollution  problem.  Therefore, 
I  should  like  to  present,  very  brlefiy.  the 
Federal  policy  in  relation  to  the  general  sub- 
ject ot  air  poUution  and  its  control. 

This  policy  to  not  contained  In  any  single 
document,  pronouncement  or  set  ot  prin- 
ciples; Instead,  it  has  evolved  over  tbe  years 
aa  tbe  result  ot  statements  and  actions  In- 
volving the  execuUve,  legtolative  and  judi- 
cial branches  of  tbe  federal  government. 
Far  trom^belng  stable  and  firmly  establtobed. 
It  to  and  must  be  dynamic;  changes  can  be 
expected  In  response  to  and  anticipation  ot 
new  problems.  Fundamentally,  however, 
one  thing  to  dear:  the  t^eral  government 
to  firmly  conunltted  to  performing  signifi- 
cant functions  In  the  necessary  air  pollution 
control  effort. 

Tbe  Clean  Air  Act,  like  any  Uw,  to  a  mani- 
festation of  public  poUcy.  It  to  based  not 
on  suppodtions,  but  on  these  documented 
and  irrefutable  tacts:  (l)  air  poUution  has 
grown,  through  neglect,  to  become  a  na- 
tional problem  which  seriously  threatens 
health  and  welfare;  (2)  predictions  Indicate 
that  the  problem  wlU  Increase  alarmingly; 
(3)  prevention  and  control  knowledge,  whUe 
far  from  perfect,  to  adequate  to  cope  with 
most  air  poUution  problems;  (4)  efforts  to 
deal  with  air  pollution  have  not  kept  pace 
with  Ito  proliferation;  and  (5)  there  are  ap- 
proprUte  roles  tor  aU  leveU  of  government 
and  aU  segments  ot  society  In  solving  the 
problem. 

In  1966.  the  'first  federal  air  poUutKm  act 
established  tbe  Important  oongresdonal  pol- 
icy that  primary  respondbiUty  tor  preven- 
tion and  control  rests  wltb  state  and  local 
agencies;  and  tbe  federal  program  was  lim- 
ited to  research,  technical  assistance,  and 
training.  Actlvltlea  tuder  that  law  brought 
Into  sharp  focus  many  technical  aspects  of 
tbe  air  poUution  problem.  The  Inadequacy 
of  state  and  local  enforcement  eff<»ta  was 
revealed,  partloularly  In  cases  of  Interjurto- 
dictional  poUution.  There  were  few  re- 
gional programs  and  no  Interstate  %a(iea. 
These  findings  heightened  public  and  offldal 
concern  and  led  to  Increased  demanda  for 
enforcement  action. 

Congress  responded  wltb  podtlve  and  res- 
olute legtototlon  and  Preddent  Johnson  ap- 
proved the  Clean  Air  Act  on  December  17. 
196S. 

Careful  reading  of  tbe  Act  suggests  that 
Its  framers  sought  ways  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment and  expandon  ot  strong  and  ca- 
pable state,  regional  and  local  control  agen- 
cies. One  can  see  In  tbe  Act  no  Intent  tbat 
tbe  federal  government  would  assume  re- 
spondbUlty  dther  for  underwriting  tbe  coet 
oS  air  poUutton  eontrtd,  throughout  the  na- 
tion or  for  rectifying  all  the  defldendes 
caused  by  long  neglect  of  tbe  problem.  It 
to  noteworthy  tbat  tbe  1068  Act  retains  con- 
graaslonal  p<klcy  that  reqwndMUty  for  air 
pollution  prevention  and  eontrol  rests  pcl- 
matUy  with  sute  and  local  agendea. 
Essentiality  of  federal  assistance  and  lead- 


ership to  acknowledged  In  the  preambto, 
however,  and  the  means  for  Implementation 
were  broadened  and  atrengtbened.  Be- 
eeareb, training,  and  technical  assistance  re- 
qxmdblUtles  were  expanded;  grants-ln-sJd 
were  autborlaed  for  local,  regtonal,  and  state 
air  pollution  control  programs;  f(4dittA"«i' 
attention  speclflcaUy  was  directed  to  the 
major  problems  ot  motor  vehlcto  exhaust 
and  sulfurous  tueto;  the  policy  of  exemplary 
air  poUution  control  at  federal  Installations 
warn  rdterated;  and.  tor  tbe  first  time,  legal 
authority  was  Included  tor  federal  abate- 
ment of  specific  air  poUution  problems. 

At  first  glance,  tbe  abatement  provldons 
may  appear  to  go  counter  to  the  declaration 
of  policy  which  encourages  state,  local,  and 
regional  control  progi«ms.  A  more  pene- 
trating analysto,  however,  wlU  show  that  a 
byproduct  of  federal  abatement  authority 
win  be  to  stimulate  and  supplement,  rather 
than,  to  discourage  or  supplant,  state 'and 
local '  action.  Anybody  who  considers  tbe 
abatement  provldons  In  tbe  Clean  Air  Act  a 
bold  attempt  Improperly  to  Interject  the 
federal  government  into  matters  of  state  and 
local  concern  simply  has  not  taken  time  to 
study  the  law. 

Federal  abatement  powers  are  Intended  to 
fill  two  Important  enforcement  gape  by  pro- 
viding (1)  a  means  for  dealing  with  Inter- 
state problems  tbat  are  dUBcult  and  some- 
times impossible  to  solve  by  remedies  avail- 
able to  a  single  state,  and  (2)  a  means  for 
dealing  with  Intrastate  problems  tbat  may 
be  beyond  the  resources  available  to  state 
and  local  authorities.  The  federal  govern- 
ment can  became  Involved  In  Intrastate  pol- 
lution problems  only  on  tbe  request  or  con- 
currence ot  state  offldato,  as  designated  in 
tbe  Act.  In  cases  of  interstate  pollution, 
federal  action  may  be  InltUted  directly  by 
the  Secretary  of  Heal€b,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare or  oa  request.  Abatement  procedures 
Include  fo\ir  major  steps:  (f)  consultation 
wltb  states,  (2)  conference  with  all  affected 
air  pollution  control  agendes,  (J)  pubUc 
hearings,  and  (4)  court  action.  BClnlmum 
time  periods  are  specified  between  each  step. 
At  any  point  in  the  procedure,  federal  action 
may  be  terminated  if  it  to  found  tbat  the 
problem  has  been  corrected  or  tbat  effective 
abatement  progress  to  being  made. 

Ttxe  Clean  Air  Act  has  14  sections,  but  more 
than  one-third  of  Ito  text  to  devoted  to 
spdllng  out  dearly  and  dtotlnctly  In  Section 
5  wben  and  bow  the  federal  government  can 
become  Involved  In  abatement  and  the  pro- 
cedures tbat  must  be  f  oUowed.  When  viewed 
on  a  flow  cbartt  It  presento  a  tortuous  path 
Indeed  from  recognition  to  solution  of  a 
problem.  Tbto  great  Involvement  of  the 
Congress  In  administrative  detail  probably 
was  quite  IntentlonaL  The  abatement  pro- 
vtolons  may  go  as  far  toward  stlmutotlng 
state  and  local  action  as  the  research,  tech- 
nical asstotance  and  financial  provisions  of 
the  Act.  The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare's  abatement  authority 
cannot  hinder,  but  certainly  can  belp,  those 
state  and  local  agencies  that  desire  to  do'  a 
eonsclentlous  and  effective  control  job. 

The  Division  of  Air  PoUution  always  has 
held  the  vtow,  generaUy  accepted  by  all  In- 
terests, that  air  poUution  control  to  best  ae- 
compltohed  at  the  lowest  level  cf  government 
capable  of  coping  with  the  problema  In  Ito 
entirety.  We  believe  It  warn  Congress'  hope 
that  state,  local,  and  regional  agencies,  aided 
by  tbe  Clean  Air  Act's  other  Incentives,  would 
accept  thto  responsibility  and  iH-eclude  tbe 
neocsdty  of  federal  ^tlon.  Baaed  on  past 
performance,  however,  we  would  be  less  than 
realtotto  If  we  failed  to  prepare  for  fuU  Im- 
plementatloa  ;of  tba  abatement  anthortty; 
although  It  has  taken  ttma  to  staff  and 
equip  the  Abatement  Branch,  I  aasore  you 
we  do  Intend  to  carry  out  thto  respondbUlty 
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tm  effactlTely  u  powlblc.  Mr.  8.  Smith  Orls- 
vold.  wiM>  for  more  than  a  dsead*  directed 
the  wondl  moet  Ajixamle  air  pollution  oim- 
trol  program  in  Loe  Ancelee  Coontfj,  Oall- 
(omla,  avumed  tbe  poeltlon  aa  ObleC  at  the 
Abatement  Branch  on  October  4,  1D65. 

We  have  no  way  of  foreeeelng  eiaotly 
'Where  or  when  federal  abatement  action 
may  become  neoeeeary,  but  locations  oC 
major  potential  Interstate  air  pollution  situa- 
tions are  not  dlOcult  to  predict.  Kiamlna- 
tlon  of  a  United  States  map  will  disclose 
that  there  are  some  70  large  metropolitan 
areas  that  eroes  or  abut  sutes  lines;  the 
08,OOOjOOO  Americans  living  In  these  areas — 
one-third  of  the  country's  popxilstlon — have 
no  direct  legal  control  over  air  pollution 
raanhing  them  from  another  state  and  are 
literally  powerlees  to  protect  themselves. 

For  Tarylng  reasons,  the  ballot  box. 
mandamus  power,  and  private  suits  have  not 
been  practicable  or  adequate  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  we 
have  been  gathering  pertinent  background 
Information  from  available  sources  on  each 
at  these  areas.  Such  Information  soiiroes 
Include,  for  example:  censuses  o<  popula- 
tion, housing,  manufacturing,  business  and 
government:  Industrial  and  utility  direc- 
tories; fuel-use  surveys;  cllmatologlcal  and 
meteorological  summaries:  air  sampling  re- 
sults and  air  pollution  studies:  newsdlps  and 
complaint  flies:  and  reports  on  state  and 
local  air  pollution  control  laws,  stalls, 
budgets  and  enforcement  activities. 

Such  preliminary  screening  Is  of  value  in 
assessing  the  relative  potential  need  for  In- 
terstate abatement  action,  but  It  Is  by  no 
maaas  adequate  to  supply  the  Infonnatlon 
neoeeeary  to  substantiate  federal  Involve- 
ment. At  eome  point  prior  to  Initiation  of 
(ormal  abatement  action.  It  is  necessary  to 
gather  on-site  Intelligence  to  eetabllsh  that 
air  pollution  Is  moving  interstate  and  Is  en- 
dangering health  or  welfare. 

Hence,  as  reeourcee  permit,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  undertake  field  work  In  selected 
areas.  We  are  doing  It  openly,  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  statee  and  munldpalltlee 
eoaeemed  In  each  ease  and,  whenever  they 
are  willing  and  able,  with  their  oo-operatlon. 
But  with  or  without  state  oo-operatlon  or 
sanction,  thwe  Is  a  federal  reqionslblllty 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  maintain  surveil- 
lance In  thoee  areas  which  potentially  ml^t 
have  Interstate  air  pollution  problems. 

It  Is  neceesary,  at  course,  to  establish 
priorities  and  schedulee  for  such  work  so 
that  It  can  be  done  In  an  orderly  fashion 
compatible  with  our  staff  and  fadlltlae. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  priorities  cannot  be 
upset  and  schedulee  disrupted.  The  gov- 
•mment.  In  fact,  has  little  control  over  the 
location,  timing,  and  number  of  poosible 
abatement  actions.  When  requested  by 
proper  state  authorities,  the  law  makes  It 
mandatosy  that  ths  Secretary  proceed  to  the 
oonfarence  stage.  Thus,  a  requssted  actions 
takss  priority  over  other  planned  actlvltlee. 
and  sohsduUng  of  personnel  and  facllltlee 
must  be  flexible. 

Before  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  may  initiate  abatement  action, 
he  must  have  rsason  to  believe  that  poUu- 
tloo  originating  in  one  state  is  endangering 
tbe  health  or  welfare  of  persons  In  another 
sUte.  Hence,  our  surveys  and  studies  are 
almsd  directly  at  Investigation  of  these  as- 
pects. 

Preeenos  of  pollutants  In  an  atmoQdure, 
Interstate  movement  of  pollutanta.  esthetle 
effects  and  economic  impact  on  vegetation 
and  materials  can  be  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively, and  rtfatlvely  easUy,  by  oaiafuUy  con- 
ducted fleld  studies  and  data  analysis.  Ilooh 
or  our  initial  tnvssttgafeory  work,  tharefosa. 
eonsista  oC  aarometrie  and  mtecrological 
■unpllng.     photography,     eiaminatiog     «C 


property  and  indigenous  vegetation,  and  ex- 
perimental exposurs  oC  various  materials  to 
the  atmosphere. 

Danger  to  himiaoMiealth  can  be  demon- 
strated by  methods,  such  as  these:  comparl- 
eon  of  detected  pollution  levels  with  reeearoh 
findings  regarding  adverse  health  effects: 
epidemiological  studlss  to  Inveetlgate  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  rates  for  certain  dis- 
eases; interviews  with  local  physicians,  medi- 
cal societies  and  health  agencies;  and  opin- 
ion surveys  to  establish  the  public's  state 
of  mind  regarding  their  reactions  to  pollu- 
tion. Properly  conducted  public  opinion  s\ir- 
veys  have  been  accepted  by  the  courts,  and 
they  are  particularly  useful  in  air  pollution 
problems  such  as  thoee  involving  subjective 
response  to  odors. 

In  our  advanced  society,  It  should  not  be 
necessary  to  drag  a  dead  body  through  the 
streets  to  demonstrate  danger  to  health. 
There  already  Is  enough  evidence  to  convince 
reasonable  people  that  longterm  expoeure  to 
low  levels  of  air  pollution  contributes  to 
and  aggravatea  certain  disease  conditions; 
but  It  may  be  several  generations  before  sci- 
ence wlU  produce  conclusive  knowledge 
which  shows,  to  everyone's  satisfaction,  that 
lower-than-lethal  levels  of  pollution  pro- 
duce adverse  health  effects.  The  knowledge 
then  would  be  of  little  use,  for  the  damage 
will  have  been  done. 

Conditions  which  infringe  on  the  maxi- 
mum attainment  of  physical,  emotional,  and 
mental  well-being  rightly  should  be  consid- 
ered detrimental  to  health  and  welfare. 
Thus,  air  pollution  which  interferes  with 
slsep,  food  consumption,  water  Intake,  re- 
laxation, recreation,  comfort,  enjoyment  and 
other  senslblUtles,  even  purely  esthetic  ones, 
endangers  health  and  welfare. 

Definition  of  an  Interstate  air  pollution 
problem  does  not,  by  any  means,  delineate 
the  measures  required  for  its  control.  Re- 
sponsible sources  must  be  located  and  their 
relative  contribution  to  the  problem  deter- 
mined before  adequate  remedial  measures 
can  be  recommended.  In  large  urban  areas, 
which  are  densely  populated,  highly  com- 
mereiallBed.  heavUy  industrialised,  this  can 
be  a  complex  undertaking. 

Fortunately.  Congress  Included  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act  a  method  to  facilitate  the 
gathering  of  information  on  source  contri- 
butions. In  connection  with  any  abatement 
conference,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Sduca- 
tioD.  and  Welfare  may  require  a  report  <tf 
emissions  and  controls,  based  on  existing 
data,  from  any  person  whose  actlvltlee  cause 
or  contribute  to  the  air  poUution.  Kffective- 
nsss  of  this  provision  Is  being  tested  in  con- 
nection with  two  pending  abatement  actions. 
If  experience  shows  that  the  report  require- 
ment does  not  yield  desired  information, 
alternate  methods  undoubtedly  wUl  be 
sought,  such  as  right  of  entry  to  private 
property  for  purposss  of  Inspection  and  test- 
ing. 
As  you  who  follow  Oongreesional  activitiea 
must  realise,  the  Clean  Air  Act  o(  1988  was 
not  considered  the  ultimate  tool— or  weapon, 
if  you  prefer — ^fcr  helping  to  clear  the  air; 
rather,  as  Senator  MxnKxs,  Chairman  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
PoUution,  so  apUy  said  at  the  time  of  the 
Aot'e  passage:  "It  U  a  freah  begmnlng." 
Congress  has  not  relaxed  its  survelllanoe,  but 
it  continues  to  seek  ways  to  make  the  federal 
effort  more  comprehensive  and  effective. 

On  October  ao.  Preatdent  Johnson  ap- 
provsd  Public  Law  89-373,  which  amends  the 
Clean  Air  Act  in  eevsral  important  ways. 
It  extends  the  preeent  abatement  reqxmai- 
bUltles  to  oases  ot  international  air  poUution 
and  adds  certain  preranttve  authorltias  to 
the  federal  program. 

m  pssslng  thsae  smandments.  the  Con- 
0resa  was  responding  to  ths  Preeldent's  19«8 
Btata  Qt  ths  Ohion  msssagi  in  which  he  said; 


••We  wlU  seek  legal  power  to  prevent  poUq. 
tlcm  of  our  air  and  water  before  It  happens." 
Prevention  Is  the  keynote  of  air  poUutIm 
oontroL  After-the-fact  correction  of  tii 
poUution  makee  no  more  sense  than  relying 
solely  on  treatment  of  lUneea  as  a  public- 
health  measure.  Controls  always  can  be 
built  into  a  proceee  or  system  more  cheaply 
than  they  can  be  added  later.  The  main  ob- 
stacles frequently  are  tradition  and  resigns* 
tion,  based  on  nothing  more  logical  than  • 
belief  that  nothing  can  or  should  be  done 
simply  because  It  has  not  been  done  in  tlM 
past. 

Public  Law  89-272,  provides  for  fedenl 
standards  applicable  to  motor-Tehlcle  emis- 
sions. Surely,  if  there  is  a  ubiquitous  bouim 
of  air  pollution  calling  logically  for  fedenl 
control,  it  Is  the  motor  vehicle.  Photochem- 
ical smog,  first  noted  in  California,  Is  a  grow- 
ing problem  throughout  the  nation;  but  in- 
dividual requirements  of  different  states  and 
locaUUee  would  create  havoc  in  the  nuus- 
productlon  automobUe  Industry. 

Althoxigh  the  law  speclflee  no  effective  date, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and 
Welfare  has  stated  that  It  wlU  promulgate 
regulations  to  become  appUcable  to  gasoline- 
powered  vehicles  no  later  than  September  1, 
1967  (the  1968-model  year) ,  which  date  vae 
specified  in  the  original  Senate  version  of  tbe 
bill. 

The  new  law  also  requires  the  Department 
to  accelerate  ressarch  relating  to  (f )  tbe  con- 
trol of  hydrocarboxu  loet  through  evapora- 
tion of  gasoline  from  carburetors  and  fuel 
tanks,  (2)  the  control  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
and  aldehydes  from  both  gasoline-  end 
dlesel-powered  vehlclee,  and  (3)  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  low-cost  techniques  to  re- 
duce emission  of  sulfur  oxides  from  fuels. 

Another  provision  of  the  new  Act  permits 
the  Secretary  to  caU  a  conference  if ,  in  bis 
judgment,  a  potential  problem  of  substantial 
significance  may  result  from  discharges  to 
the  atmosphere.  Findings  and  recommends- 
tlona  resiUting  from  such  conferences,  al- 
though advisory  In  nature,  sbaU  be  admis- 
sible into  the  record  of  any  abatement  pro- 
ceedings subsequently  deemed  necessary.  It 
is  not  our  Intention  to  employ  this  authority 
in  areas  where  existing  programs  devote  suf- 
ficient and  effective  attention  to  prevention 
of  air  poUution.  Ihers  are,  however,  three 
typee  of  situations  in  wlilch  It  could  logically 
and  profitably  be  Invoked:  (f )  when  a  large 
source  Is  to  be  buUt  In  an  area  with  no,  or 
an  inadequate,  air  poUution  control  sgency; 
(2)  when  an  Interstate  air  poUution  problem 
is  likely  to  result  if  preventive  meaaures  are 
not  taken;  and  (3)  when  a  new  technological 
development  may  alter,  on  a  large  scale, 
traditional  production  methods  and  air  pol- 
lution emissions  from  a  certain  industry. 

In  sununary,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Is  having  profound  effects  on  many 
of  us  who  are  directly  Concerned  with  ths 
air  pollution  problem.  Not  so  obvious,  per- 
haps, is  the  influence  that  others  concerned 
with  air  pollution,  in  both  public  and  private 
sectors  of  society,  are  having  and  will  have 
on  the  future  cotirse  d  federal  activity  in  this 
fleld.  The  federal  program  U  changing  be- 
cause the  pubUc  throu^  their  congreeslonal 
repreeentatlvee,  are  expressing  a  desire  for 
dumgee  such  as  reflected  in  the  recent 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

At  the  beginning  at  the  federal  program  In 
1965,  air  poUution  was  viewed  as  a  technlcsl 
challsnga.  While  technical  problems  remain. 
emphasU  is.ahlfUng  toward  the  social  chsl- 
enge.  The  degree  of  federal  assistance  now 
avaUable  to  sUtes  and  munlclpaUtles,  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  U  of  broadened  scope  and 
higher  order  of  magnitude;  It  Is  not  confined 
to  technical  eonsldsrattons,  but  Itas  been  ex- 
pemded  to  take  oogniaanoe  of  poUtlcal  and 
economic  obstacles  that  cftsn  block  the  psth 
toward  better  air  poUution  control. 
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Although  implementation  of  the  air  pollu- 
tion abatement  authority  ht*  been  gradual — 
lyecause  of  delay  In  approptlatlons,  recruit- 
ing and  training  staff,  obtali  ^hC  faeiUtles  and 
equipment,  and  gathering  necessary  back- 
ground infonnatlon— a  vlg^fous  and  aggres- 
■Ive  program  is  beginning.'  The  problem  of 
«lr  poUution  has  grown  thiiough  apathy  and 
neglect.  Its  correction  demands  dynamic 
and  forceful  action.  The  Clean  Air  Act  and 
its  recent  amendments  are  designed  not  only 
to  halt  the  growth  of  this  I  social  evU,  but 
to  reetore,  to  the  extent  po«sible,  the  quaUty 
of  air  which  existed  in  the  iearly  days  of  this 
nsUon.  The  Division  of  Ait  Pollution  Is  iH'e- 
parlng  to  carry  out  its  abatement  and  pre- 
vention reqwnsibilitlee  as  f»tt  of  that  cor- 
lecttve  effort. 


izH' 


containerizWtion 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Prudent,  contain- 
erizatlon— the  shipment  of  a  variety  of 
freight  in  huge  boxes  Which  can  be 
handled  with  ease — is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing developments  In  uiie  field  of  inter- 
national c(Mnmerce. 

One  of  the  foreninnert  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  revolutiCMUry  container- 
Isation  concept  is  the  ifatson  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  of  San  Franciqro,  CaUf..  which 
lias  served  Hawaii  for  nfiny  years. 

On  the  occasion  of  th^  Maritime  Day 
celebration  symposium  at  the  general  ac- 
counting ofBce  building  May  26,  Mr. 
Norman  Scott,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Matson  Navigation  Co.,  gave  a 
paper  entitled  "Contaln^Hzatlon,  1986." 

I  believe  that  my  coll  ngues  will  find 
Mr.  Scott's  look  into  th^  future  a  view 
with  exciting  prospects  l«th  for  our  Na- 
tion and  the  entire  field  of  international 
commerce.  | 

If  there  are  no  objec  4ons,  I  respect- 
fully request  that  Mr.  Sc  att's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  object  <  m,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  print »1  In  the  Ric- 
ou  as  follows: 

CONTAINKRIZATM  1  r,  1988 

(By  Norman  Scott,  execut  te  vice  president, 
Matson  Navigatl  c^n  Co.) 

Ihat  title  sounds  a  bit  orvreUlan — but  this 
brief  look  into  one  aspect  M  the  transporta- 
tion Industry  20  years  hen  »  Is  not  designed 
along  such  lines.  | 

I  will  sketch  a  picture  q<  ova  Industry  In 
tbe  1980e,  pointing  out  |h  major  problem 
area  that  must  be  met  bead -on  now  if  we 
sre  to  progress  at  the  rate  We  should. 

We  aU  know  that  tbe  ieansportation  In- 
duatry — on  the  sea,  on  tb^  land  and  in  the 
air— has  made  tremendous  istrldes  in  the  past 
90  years.  And  within  the  industry  It  has 
been  a  period  of  progress  for  ocean  shipping 
alter  years  of  doldrums  44  far  as  new  de- 
velopments were  concemejd. 

Those  big  "boxes"  are  smi  revolutlonlxing 
transportation.  More  ana  more  steamship, 
airline  and  rail  and  truck  qarriers  all  over  the 
world  are  going  into  containerised  opera- 
tions. It  has  reached  a  point  where  a  ship- 
ping company  carrying  general  cargo  almost 
*s»  to  provide  a  container  service  to  stay 
even  with  its  competitors.  FHsr  ocean  trans- 
portation, contdlnerlzation  repreeente  as  dra- 
matic a  change  as  did  the,  advent  of  steam 
150  years  ago.  J 

80  It  Is  safe  to  predict  t^at  progress  in  the 
next  30  years  will  be  even  more  impressive 
and  exclUng  than  the  pastllO  years  with  con- 
tainerlzatlon  developmentki  going  full  ahead 
on  many  f  ronU  at  the  sai  ta  time— in  truck- 


ing, the  railroads  and  airlines,  as  well  as  the 
ocean  carriers. 

It  takes  no  crystal-gazer  to  see  what  Ues 
ahead.  Many  of  the  tools  and  much  of  the 
know-how  exist  today  waiting  to  be  assem- 
bled and  put  to  work  for  a  new  era  of  trans- 
portation. 

Oontalnerlaatlon,  1988,  wlU  go  hand  in 
glove  with  "6th  or  7th  generation  comput- 
ers". It  wUl  be  an  era  of  faster  ships,  pos- 
sibly nuclear-powered,  much  more  auto- 
mated than  at  preeent  and  probably  larger. 
Terminals,  too,  wlU  be  modemlaed.  with 
cranes  and  other  cargo  handling  machinery 
moving  containers  swiftly  and  easily  from 
shore  to  ship  and  ship  to  shore  controUed  by 
computers.  Shipyards  wlU  have  to  be  highly 
autonuited. 

Also  in  prospect  are  such  exotic  Items  as 
large  hydro-foil  vessels;  submarine  tankers; 
"winged-hull"  or  hover  craft  and  ground- 
effect  nukchines,  which  skim  over  the  water 
on  a  cushion  of  air  at  200  knots  with  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  cargo  or  hundreds  of  pas- 
sengers. Perhaps  there  wUl  be  cargo-laden 
mlssUee.  Nobody  views  any  of  these  things 
as  pipe  dreams  any  longer:  not  after  what 
has  happened  in  speMse  and  on  sea  and  land 
since  World  War  n. 

Put  aU  this  glamorous  hardware  Into 
operation  and  it  looks  as  though  we  have 
It  made.  But  to  complete  the  picture  and 
make  It  aU  work  for  maximum  benefit  to 
tlie  ultimate  consumer  wUl  require  tbe  cre- 
ation and  application  of  comprehensive  sys- 
tems concepts  to  develop  maximum  effect- 
iveness of  total  distribution. 

Consider  the  world  demand  for  consumer 
goods  by  1966  in  light  of  populaUon  growth 
and  standard  of  living  Increases  in  progress 
today.  More  people  need  more  things  and 
will  be  demanding  more  all  tbe  time.  That 
means  more  and,  hopefully,  better  trans- 
portation geared  to  the  Jet  and  atomic  age, 
rather  than  the  era  of  the  "Model  T"  and 
the  6-cent  streetcar  fare. 

What  WlU  be  needed  is  a  fully  coordinated 
physical  systems  concept  designed  to  pro- 
vide total  distribution  of  tbe  lowest  over-aU 
coet  consistent  with  service  requirements 
to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Contalnerizatlon  has  great  potential,  but 
to  yield  Ite  greatest  benefits,  it  requires  an 
Integrated  system.  Such  a  system  from  a 
shipper's  point  of  view  would  comprehend 
production  scheduling,  inventory  control, 
insurance,  storage,  damage  prevention  and 
customer  service  and  marketing.  The  tie- 
in,  of  cotxrse,  must  be  complete  between 
ocean  carriers  and  rail,  truck  and  air  car- 
riers to  provide  a  system  with  this  capa- 
blUty. 

Unless  containerlaation  20  years  from  now 
Is  part  of  a  fully-integrated  system,  bottle- 
necks, red  tape  and  inefficiency  will  inhibit 
much  of  the  economic  progress  of  tbe  na- 
tion's and,  for  that  matter,  the  world's 
transportation  systems. 

Achievement  wiU  be  dlfflciUt  but  not  im- 
.  poesible— provided  that  we  start  now  to 
exercise  "management  technology"  In  a 
statesman-Uke  way  to  solve  such  problems 
as  competition  between  modes,  standard- 
ization, the  sociological  questions  of  the 
Impact  of  new  techniques  on  the  labor 
force,  regulatory  rigidity,  the  compUcatlons 
of  tariffs,  more  realistic  rate  coaklng,  the 
political  implications  inherent  in  each  phase, 
each  regional  requirement. 

By  pointing  out  some  of  the  more  critical 
problems  we  can  start  to  solve  some  of  tham 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  shiny,  new  concept 
of  "contalnerizatlon — 1988" — and  realise  its 
potential. 

I  have  Identified  "management  technol- 
ogy" as  the  key  to  theee  problems.  And  by 
numagenxent,  I  mean  the  management  of 
government  and  labor  as  weU  as  Industry — 


it  is  everyone's  concern.  The  chiSlenge  wlU 
be  to  achieve  an  environment  by  1986  which 
WlU  permit  fuU  reailaation  of  the  remarkable 
"hardware  technology"  that  is  already  on  the 
drawing  boards  and  in  the  memory  banks 
of  the  computers.  The  hardware  develop- 
ment potential,  or  the  physical  systems 
oapabUlty,  already  exceeds  our  managemwtt 
ablUty  to  utUlze  it  fuUy. 

My  thesis  and,  if  you  wUl.  my  "meaaage". 
Is  that  to  an  even  greater  extent,  we  face  a 
need  to  match  "management  technology" 
with  the  "hardware  technology"  capabUlty 
we  wUl  possess  by  1986. 

Among  tbe  specific  areas  demanding  at- 
tention today  to  be  where  we  should  be  30 
years  hence  are  the  legal,  regulatory,  socio- 
logical and  p<dltical  ramifications,  each  a 
vital  part  of  the  complete  transportation 
picture. 

Most  of  our  present  laws  affecting  trans- 
portation were  written  when  physical  sys- 
tems capabUltlee  were  either  not  thought  of 
or  in  the  early  stages  of  develc^ment.  They 
were  not  designed  to  encourage  or  even  cope 
with  tbe  creation  of  systenis  that  can  now 
be  physically  established  and  operated.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  a  much  broader  spectrum 
of  transportation  than  ocean  cargo  container 
systems.  And  this  points  up  the  crltioal 
nature  of  tbe  legal  aspects  confronting  the 
Industry  in  the  years  ahead.  We  must  have 
laws  that  are  based  on  today's,  and  t<Mnor- 
row's,  physical  systems  potentials. 

Por  example,  the  container  system  as  we 
know  it  today  basically  uses  a  single  mode 
of  transportation.  Inter-modal  tise  is  stlU 
in  Its  Infancy.  To  accelerate  the  growth  of 
maximum  efficiency  systems,  legislation  is 
required  to  encoiu-age  efficient  inter-modal 
operations  by  permitting  single  ownership  of 
Inter-modal  faculties  by  development  or  ac- 
quisition. As  a  minimum,  the  law  should 
encourage  streamlining  physical  operations 
by  simplifying  the  development  and  admin- 
istration of  single  factor  rates,  'the  legisla- 
tion shoiild  provide  for  a  single.  Independent 
regulatory  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over 
aU  modes  of  integrated  transportation.  And 
finally,  some  deregulation  Is  essential  -  if 
multi-modal  transportation  is  to  keep  pace 
with  the  International  demands  of  our  In- 
dustrial society  whwe  rapid  change  Is  the 
order  of  tbe  day. 

Ova  regulatory  processee,  some  of  which 
date  back  to  the  19th  century,  need  a 
thorough  overhaul.  We  simply  cant  con- 
tinue to  be  hamstrung  by  them  in  the  1980s. 
As  mentioned,  -  reaction  time  must  be  re- 
duced. Present  regulatory  practices  are  too 
slow  and  cumbersoms  and  more  criticaUy, 
they  are  Increasingly  usurping  management 
functions. 

Besides  carrier  regulation  and  tariff  ad- 
ministration, there  are  customs  regvUatione, 
documentation  procedures  and  operatlozuU 
safety  administration  to  be  considered. 

Theee  activities  should  be  brought  Into 
step  with  the  Umes  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment and  to  meet  the  f  utvire  requirements  of 
the  moet  efficient  physical  systems  that  can 
be  assembled. 

It  is  equally  vital  that  rates  and  tariffs  be 
simplified.  Tbe  volume  and  complexities  of 
today's  raU  and  truck,  and  even  ocean, 
tariffs  are  unneceesary  road-blocks  to  the 
development  of  inter-modal  and  multi-modal 
cargo  movements.  The  trend  toward  per- 
container  rates  should  be  encouraged.  It  is 
an  economlcaUy  logical  process,  which  wlU 
nuKterlaUy  simplify  development  of  Inter- 
modal  systems.  In  the  same  regard,  rate- 
making  procediu-es  should  be  primarUy  based 
on  costs  rather  than  the  value  of  service  or 
other  bases. 

Here  again,  the  evolution  of  a  numage- 
ment  technology  In  the  field  of  regulatory 
affairs  te  needed.    It  seems  obvious  that  if 
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^»^yl»^M  m9  not  nuuto,  tbm  growtli  <tf  MBtalm- 
«rlmtloa  will  b*  MUi-iWI  by      '  ' 

be  A  niattnc  Mtot  In 

and  cb^lMC  «b«  tatan  tara 

that  vfll  f  altar  mmM 

How  U«%  eoHldK  th«  loelolotiwl 
eattans  of  our  tmaaportatlOB  |jiaiitow  of  1^ 
Tbien  are,  I  submit.  Xtat»  aajor 
tbat  ottentty  raqulr*   apptteattoa  «f 


soma  tB  ttM  tiulHkrt  lUmBMl  |i'ofc«My  tha 
moat  dlfflcult  to  daaaUy  or  pia^ok.  but  amy 
talidy  ana  that  «m  atwaya  ba  wttk  vb.    m 

at 


it  balBc 


togtt 


ntat  la  tbe  aU-lmportant  llekl  of  labor- 
managMnent  rctattona.  Iiabor  and  maaaea- 
ment  abare  a  mutual  naponalblllty  to  da- 
Ttlop  an  aqultaMa  matlied  v  proffram  to 
baadla  paraonnal  adjustmanta  laatdtlng  (ram 
MttamattoB  and  otbar  appBeattoas  of  n«w 
taeluxdoglfla  and  aqulpoMUt.  I&  trawapor 
tattan,  maaagMnaBt  and  labor  abould  ba 
able  to  erolTe  aatlafaetory  aolutlona  ttuwugb 
ooOaettva  baivalatBc.  even  tboagb  tltey  have 
Itad  HMtr  tiottfblM  down  thraugb  ttaa  yaaia. 
Both  bava  baen  eittleiaed  for  tia-npa  and 
pnMlc  IncBpyanlanca.  "Aa  msilttma  ladua- 
tiy.  In  partloalar.  baa  baen  through  aoma 
mgged  ttmea  in  the  mld-sa^  and  poatwar 
parlod.  Bot  there  are  deflnlte  itgna  of  batter 
undeiatandlng  by  botti  Ubor  and  wiaitaga 
nent  o(  the  myriad  proMema  that  lie  ahead, 
and  of  the  need  to  work  together  to  eolve 
tbem.  IdeaQy,  new  ayatema.  new  hardware 
and  new  Ideaa  wlH  create  new  }oba  b«t  there 
are  bound  to  be  dlaloeatlona  and  inhannea  aa 
they  erolTe.  Part  •(  the  "maaacement  tedi- 
nology"  we  need  la  tbe  ability  for  employee 
and  employer  groupe  to  antlelpate  theae 
problema  before  they  become  eiltloal. 

Next,  tor  our  aeeond  aoelologleal  eonaldera- 
tlom.  w«  eome  to  "people  proMems"  wHtUn 
the  management  proceaa  of  cuiposatluua.  In 
the  ouutext  of  our  SO*year  look  ahead,  one 
eg  the  piUuaiy  Intamal  management  dial- 
langea  wis  be  tbe  defetopmimt  of  people  iA)le 
to  nae  oomputer  hardware  more  effectively 
and  with  more  Imaginative  apphoatlona  than 
la  oommonly  «^«nii  M<«tj  mtmtx  today.  Aa  I  men- 
tloned  iwerloQaly.  by  1888  we  will  be  Into 
more  aopblsttcatad  compaten,  which  wIU 
offer  Infinitely  greater  e^iaelty,  speed  and 
flexibility  for  analysla  and  distribution  of 
management  Information.  Howerer,  regard- 
leas  a(  the  equipment  o^abUlty  achieved  by 
then.  Ita  uaafutnsaa  win  be  no  greater  than 
tbe  aoouracy  ci  the  input  Information  and 
the  aelecUTlty  of  funottona  whldi  the  com- 
puters are  called  upon  to  perform.  People 
moat  perform  theee  funettona.  And  people 
must  create  the  int^eetoal  awaranaas  of 
system  papabnitlee  which  transcend  Oie 
short  view  peiap»ctltea  t€  Individual  per- 
aoos.  departmenta.  companlee  or  even  nM)dea 
of  transportation.  We  mwst  have  peo|rte  who 
can  vlauallae,  plan  and  Implement  operatlooa 
which  do  not  yet  eilat  but  whl^  are  capable 
eg  development. 

Third  In  my  list  of  sociological  coaaldera- 
tlona  la  the  relationship  with  the  oustomsr 
community,  mduatrlal  maaagMaent  In  our 
country.  Indeed,  throughout  the  world,  is 
becoming  Inereaatngly  aware  of  the  eeonnmto 
hnportanee.  In  Its  broadaet  eenaa.  of 
butlon.   Oone  are  the  days  when  topi 

tialle  and  dlstrtbutlen  man- 
to  a  aeeondary  role,  with  aeoounU 
bUtty   waU   down   the  organleatloni 
T%ls.  of  eo«ne.  la  no  guarantee  that 
developmant  erlll  And  ready 
in  the  bastnees  aoelaty  oT  1888.  bat  It 
doaa  ladleaie  that  Induatry  wlU  beeame  la- 
ni'ssilngty  Ja—andliig  In  appraising  and  buy- 

msnt  tatihnology  oaHsd  tor  hssa  k  that  of 

developing  aufltetently  broad  ^ 

speeUves  to  eetaUlah  tra 

of  distribution  In  terms  ot  custoaMr  requlre- 

I«BV  that  we  have  had  a  lock  at  «he  legal, 


IsgMatton  and  lagulatUin. 
governmental  financing  of  advanced  i 
and  nwanrtal  aid  or  a«*aldy  to  new  ^ipllea- 
tloas  all  tan  tntthtUy  wtthha  the  potttleal 
aphere.  BqaaUy  hapcctaat  la  the  aatl- 
treatment  of  auiltt-modal  syataaa 
are  created  and  regulated.  The 
of  tbla  traneceada  poUUea  aa  naual  but  we 
obviously  must  reaagnlae  tbe  realtty  at 
thlnga  aa  they  are  not  aa  w«  ml^t  dream. 
8o  an  educational  and  aeUlng  effort  Is  re- 
quired to  restate  natloaal  transport  polley 
In  tbe  political  arena  In  terms  of  multi- 
modal Objectives. 

I  have  tried  to  be  reaDatlc  by  prtntlng  out 
a  problem  area  that  la  easy  to  overtook,  and 
have  ssrved  up  one  vsrslon  of  a  general  ^>- 
proach  to  aolvtng  It.  But  a  spsseh  Is  ao 
problem  solver.  As  always.  It  boils  down 
to  a  need  for  cocrdtaated  action,  not  Juat 
talk,  under  enB^tened  and  hardworking 
leadeitiilp. 

With  what  our  researehete.  sdenttsts  and 
engineers  will  come  up  with  In  the  next  8D 
years  we  know  we  will  have  to  do  oar  bei*  to 
be  ready  to  manage  what  they  make  poealtale. 

It  U  fitting  when  thinking  about  30  yeara 
Into  the  future  to  aum  up  the  managniiiewt 
challwage  by  recalling  the  worda  of  the  late 
'Boss"  Kettering,  the  Inventive  genius  of 
Oeneral  Motors,  speaking  to  a  group  at  the 
dedication  at  tbe  O.  IC  Technical  Center  In 
DetroH,  who  said  ".  .  .  the  future  wlU  be 
greater  than  tbe  most  fantastic  story  yon 
can  write.    Tou  will  alwaya  underrate  it," 

Thank  you. 


A  LETTER  FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
oenOy  Dr.  Max  Rafferty,  superintendent 
of  public  Instruction  and  director  of  edu- 
catloo  for  the  State  of  California,  pre- 
sented an  outstanding  9eech  before  the 
76th  ContinentiJ  Ooogress,  National  So- 
ciety at  the  nanghters  of  the  American 
Rerolutlan. 

Dr.  Rafferty  Is  well  known  as  an  edu- 
cator who  stands  up  and  speaks  out  for 
what  he  believes.  This  speech  lucidly 
states,  very  pertinent  Information  re- 
garding our  present  educational  systttn 
and  relates  tt  to  our  men  In  Vietnam. 

In  order  that  this  may  be  ayallable 
to  my  ocdleagues.  I  aak  unanlmoos  con- 
sent that  the  q}eech  by  Dr.  Max  Rafferty 
given  on  April  19,  1986.  In  WiMhlngton, 
D.C..  at  the  DAB  national  defense  even- 
ing be  printed  In  the  CoaouasioHAL 
Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rxcokb, 
as  follows: 

A  ijRm  Faoac  ViarNAac 
(Address  of  Or.  Max  Baflarty,  superintendent 

at  puhlie  tastruotton  aad  director  of  educa- 
tion. Stats  at  OahfcmU) 

IB  her  very  beantlfal  opening  remarks  to- 
night, your  dlsttngulahed  National  Defense 
Caialrman  quoted  from  a  letter  which  she 
had  leoelved  not  too  kmg  ago.  aad  Ilka  her. 
I.  toe.  get  lots  at  letters.  I  get  ttiem  la  my 
capacity  as  aa  edocator  traoa  mothara  whoae 
chUdren  are  spending  too  much  time  on 
hoaae  work,  aad  from  fathers  whose  ohUdren 
aren't  q^eadtag  anoo^  time.  I  gat  cona- 
platati  tram  teea  agsta  who  are  belag  pot 
o«t  oC  school  and  ootplalnta  from  other 


Over 


who 
oat. 

Parents  writs  bm  agiiiisliigly  about  i 
trrttei 
aad  salt  I 
yeara.  I  hava  laaraed  ta  i 
I  eaa.  maanwhUe  Aevaloplag  ths  attt- 

tode  of  objective  detaduaeat  lowa matt 

by  certain  at  the  great  phUoaopheca.  but  oaea 
In  s  great  while,  once  in  a  blue  noon,  I  get 
a  letter  which  none  of  my  nicely  prepare 
form  answera  win  fit  at  all,  one  which  makes 
rldleuicws  any  attempt  at  phlloatyhlcal  de- 
tachment on  my  part. 

Such  a  letter  came  aeroas  my  desk  quitt 
recently.  It  was  soiled  and  stained  and  a 
nttle  the  worse  for  wear.  With  Ha  San  n«n- 
daco  Armed  Porce  postmark,  tt  had  obvl- 
oualy  come  a  long  way  and  here  la  what  it 
said: 

"I  hope  you  WlU  excuae  two  tttlngs:  flnt 
that  I  am  using  a  peadl,  and  second  that  I 
am  wrltiag  to  soiaabody  X  have  never  last 
The  first  Is  easily  explained.  I  am  altttsg  la 
a  Uttle  Viet  Nam  village  somewhere  nortli 
of  Saigon  and  tbe  other  guys  In  my  platoon 
are  using  the  only  baUpotnt  pen  In  the 
outfit. 

Tt  would  take  a  Uttle  longer  to  explain 
why  I  ptoked  you  to  write  to.  Maybe  it  ii 
because  we  wet*  aU  talking  a  tew  mlnntat 
ago  aboot  where  we  went  to  achool  yoa 
know,  stuff  aboui  teachers  we  had  known. 
football,  baaketball.  courses  we  have  taken. 
why  some  of  lu  dropped  out  of  high  aebool 
early — things  like  that. 

"Now  that  I  am  off  duty  for  a  while  I  have 
been  doing  some  thinking  and  some  wonder- 
ing, too.  Anyhow.  I  happen  to  know  your 
name.  I  know  yon  are  the  head  of  the 
arhnols  In  my  hooas  state,  aad  I  figured  U 
anyone  could  answer  my  questions  you  ought 
to  be  the  man.  I  told  the  guya  I  was  going 
to  write  you  becauae  they  are  the  ones  wbo 
thought  up  most  of  the  questions  they  want 
to  know  the  answers  to,  so  here  goes. 

"No.  1.  The  first  one  Is  real  simple:  How 
come  none  of  \is  ever  heard  of  this  place  be- 
fore we  took  off  for  It?  Oh.  sure,  we  knew 
It  was  sonwwhars  In  Asia,  but  Asia  Is  a  mighty 
tdg  place.  Shouldn't  our  teachers  aomewbsre 
along  the  line  have  told  us  at  least  wtaate 
It  was  and  what  Its  capital  la,  and  how  tbe 
Rrench  used  to  own  It  and  how  it  was  they 
got  thrown  out  eleven  or  twelve  yean  ago 
by  the  same  buitch  of  ccmmlea  we  are  fight- 
ing today?  Why  did  we  have  to  spend  lo 
Buieh  tlaw  down  la  the  pades  studying  an 
about  the  home  and  the  eommunlty.  aad  tbe 
trip  to  tbe  dairy  and  all  that  stuff? 

T  ramambsr  my  class  uaed  to  take  field 
Ixlpe  to  the  boksry  aad  up  to  the  aoountains 
ta  sse  the  lake.  We  had  as  a  baU,  but  eons- 
how  over  here  moot  of  oa  think  we  got  ahort- 
ohaaged  somewhena  la  school.  Oh,  they 
taught  us  a  lot  about  how  to  be  a  good  com- 
mittee member  and  how  to  ahare  democratl- 
oaUy  with  oar  peers,  and  even  how  to  buUd 
the  Paaaam  Caaal  out  of  blocks;  but  this 
sort  of  thing  Just  doaont  seem  to  help  us 
very  much  over  here. 

"What  we  needed  to  know  waa  who  these 
people  are  and  how  thay  got  here  la  the  first 
plaoe,  »"«<  how  many  of  them  there  are  and 
what  they  oaU  their  dtles.  and  what  they 
eat  and  what  they  wear,  and  a  whole  mess 
of  thlnga  Vkm  that.  QiUte  a  few  of  us  dont 
reaUy  know  what  Is  ccailng  off  over  here. 
and  vre've  got  a  bunch  the  gays  over  by  the 
BsrUn  WaU  aaay  be  la  the  same  spot  as  Ue 
aa  aU  thooe  Burcpean  oountrlee  are  ooe- 
cemed. 

"My  aohoel  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  me, 
I  gnass.  and  I  llkad  school  fine  while  I  ws* 
la  it.  rm  aot  qalta  so  oars  I  Uke  it  now. 
X  tooad  oat.  yoa  see.  how  much  It  didat 
My  nuinisa    Why  dldat  It? 
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"No.  a.  We  wn«  aU  argu|ig  a  UtUe  while 
ago  about  what  conununlini  really  Is  and 
why  the  Vletcong  is  ready  to  die  for  it.  Our 
C^)taln  sat  In  on  part  of  l^e  bull  session 
and  he  reminded  us  that  people  have  been 
willing  to  die  for  all  sorts  of  craxy  causes 
over  the  years.  Look  at  alf  tboee  Oermans 
irtio  died  for  Hitler,  or  all  |  people,  and  tbe 
Japanese  who  died  becaiun  they  thought 
their  Emperor  was  some  Uii(i  of  a  god. 

"This  answered  one  of  (|ir  questions,  I 
guess,  but  it  raised  a  lot  mcfe.  Why  was  it 
that  the  Captain  bad  to  bel  the  one  to  tell 
us  this?  Why  hadn't  we  heard  'way  t>aek 
In  school  about  tbe  Crusade^t  and  tbe  Huns 
and  all  tboee  other  people  lihe  Captain  told 
us  about  today,  who  went  into  far  countries 
centuries  ago  to  fight  and  die?  Moet  of  us 
bad  never  heard  of  any  of  ^em.  As  far  as 
we  knew,  we  Americans  were  the  very  first 
to  do  this  kind  of  thing. 

"But  the  thing  that  reallyi  bugged  me  was 
that  nobody  seemed  to  be  able  to  tell  exactly 
what  communism  is.  One  uay  said  it  was 
ttheism.  Another  one  salcT  it  wanted  to 
role  the  world.  Somebody  Wse  said  it  was 
kind  of  like  socialism,  but  a  lot  of  us  figured 
out  that  couldn't  be  because  the  English 
have  socialism  and  they  ifen't  commies. 
Kren  our  Captain  wasn't  much  help  at  this; 
be  started  looking  at  his  watch  alx>ut  then 
and  finally  had  to  take  off,  hp  said. 

"We  didn't  talk  about  it  but  I'm  wllUng 
to  bet  that  none  of  \u  could  have  told  what 
capitalism  Is.  I  had  read  a!  Uttle  about  It 
Unce  I  was  sent  out  here,  but  nearly  all  the 
guys  would  say  It  was  democracy  or  American 
bustness,  or  something  ll^a  that.  This 
doesn't  really  tell  what  it  laJ  does  it?  How 
come  we  Americans  bog  do«^  when  we  try 
to  define  the  thing  we  are  iilghtlng  for  as 
veil  as  the  thing  we  are  fighln£g  against? 

"How  can  we  fight  as  wellTfcs  these  com- 
mies i|ho  have  been  taught  ever  since  they 
vcre  kids  to  worship  communism  and  to  die 
lor  it  gladly?  You  know,  I:  Jvist  cant  re- 
member any  one  of  my  tead^^rs  I  ever  had 
who  told  me  straight  out  I  o^gbt  to  love  my 
country  Just  Uke  I  love  my  mother,  and 
lor  the  same  reason.  Oh,  I'm  sure  a  lot  of 
tJiem  felt  that  way,  they  w^fle  fine  people, 
but  they  Just  didn't  seem  to  tnant  to  talk  to 
us  kids  much  about  that.       , 

"Why  not?  Is  there  something  In  the 
law  that  prevents  our  teacben  from  telUng 
their  pupils  how  grand  and  bow  great  and 
liow  free  the  United  States  of,  America  really 
is?  I 

"Ho  wonder  some  of  our  fel|qws  come  back 
jrainwsshed  from  the  commit  prison  camps. 
I'd  trade  all  the  courses  I  ever  had  back  In 
school  In  social  Uving  and  senior  problems 
Md  ninth  grade  orlentaUon  and  student 
'••'Iwahlp  for  some  good  soUdj  (lasses  in  eco- 
nwnlcs  and  civics  and  woil^  geography. 
These  are  the  things  we  need  <  iter  here.  How 
«w«  I  never  got  them? 

"Ho.  8.  Every  since  I  was  bitk  in  the  first 
pads  I  heard  all  about  the  Importance  of 
*^er»tlng  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
WW  taught  that  the  U.N.  h4«  been  set  up 
»  keep  the  peace  and  all  we  Mmerlcans  had 
«>  do  was  cooperate  with  it  and  do  our  share 
•"^ere  wouldn't  be  any  more  war,  ever. 

-FRffli  what  I  hear,  we  did  oUr  share  pretty 
veu.  We  loaned  everybody  mbney  and  got 
wned  uttle  of  it  back.  Etery  time  any 
ewintry  anywhere  got  into  any  trouble,  we 
WW  the  ones  to  help  baU  11  out.  I  never 
n«rd  of  anybody  else  doing  it -Kjust  us.  We 
««ea  ourselves  more  than  anj*  other  people 
w  all  history,  and  moet  of  th<ntaxee  went  to 
"«««•  up  a  bunch  of  Uttle  okmtrles  most 
wt^^T?  ^•'"  *'***^  of,  and  that  turned 
bn™^  ^  ""*  '"'y  '^^  *»  ^i»  us  out  and 
"um  down  our  embassies  andliXisult  our  flas 

I««M  soon  as  they  got  half  4  (Chance. 

m»  t!^  ™y  qoeotton  here  li(:  Why  dldnt 

«w  teachers  teU  us  that  coofi^atlon  baa  to 
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be  a  two-way  street?  These  Communists 
over  here  don't  cooperate  worth  a  dam. 
They  poison  their  bullets  and  they  sow  the 
jungle  trails  with  spiked  boobytraps,  and 
they  slaughter  our  wounded.  They  throw 
tiombs  into  our  barracks  and  kill  us  while  we 
sleep.  They  torture  and  dismember  their 
own  countrymen  who  refuse  to  go  along  with 
them.  They  don't  talk  peace  ttecause  they 
don't  want  peace.  They  never  have.  Iltey 
never  will. 

"This  isn't  what  I  was  taught  In  school. 
They  told  me  there  that  everybody  wanted 
peace  more  than  anything  else  in  the  whole 
world.      I've  learned  out  here  that  this  Just 
isn't  so.    They  told  me  down  in  the  grades 
that  if  we  Americans  just  helped  everybody 
else  out  and  didn't  go  around  starting  any 
wars  there  wouldn't  be  any  wars.    ThU  was 
a  downright  He,  as  it  turned  out.    What  I 
want  to  know  now  Is:  Why  were  we  lied  to? 
"Pinally,  what's   vrtth  these  college  pro- 
fessors and  theee  university  presidents  who 
are  stabbing   \u   in   the  back  theee  days? 
Don't  they  know  that  everytime  they  permit 
their  campuses  to  be.  used  for  this  'give  blood 
to  the  Vletcong'  rally  stuff,  and  everytime 
they  let  their  students  out  of  classes  to  lie 
down  In  front  of  troop  trains  and  burn  their 
draft  cards,  it  encourages  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
Mao  Tse-tung  to  prolong  this  war  out  here 
Just  that  much  longer?    Dont  they  know 
thle— or   is   It   Just   that   they  dont   care? 
But  every  single  day  this  vrar  is  prolonged, 
more  of  us  over  here  are  going  to  get  killed. 
"They  told  me  back  in  school  that  treason 
consists  of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.    Well,  I  can  testify  to  two  things 
right  now:  Plrst,  that  the  commies  are  our 
enemies,  all  right;  and,  secondly,  that  these 
demonstrations  back  home  give  them  one 
heck  of  a  lot  of  aid  and  comfort.    If  this 
isn't  treason,  what  is? 

"Now,  I  can't  understand  our  college  au- 
thortUes  permitting  their  students  to  help 
our  enemies,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  can 
understand  even  less:  why  the  folks  back 
home  let  them  get  away  with  itl  After  all, 
these  colleges  and  universities  are  mosUy 
tax-supported,  aren't  they?  Why  aren't  ovu- 
mothers  and  our  fathers  and  our  cousins  and 
our  neigbbora  out  demanding  that  these 
friends  of  our  enemies  be  booted  out, 
whether  they  Uma.  out  to  be  students  getting 
a  free  education  at  public  expense  when  they 
ought  to  be  over  here  helping  us,  or  profes- 
sors dravTlng  fifteen-to-twenty-thousand- 
dollar-a-year  salaries  to  preach  aid  to  com- 
munism and  seek  surrender  to  those  who 
are  trying  to  destroy  us? 

"Maybe  it's  just  that  there  aren't  enough 
of  us  over  here  yet.  Maybe  when  another 
100,000  or  200,000  OT  half  a  mUUon  of  us 
are  over  here  In  the  Jungles,  the  ooUege 
authorities  and  the  leglsli^ors  back  home 
WlU  listen  to  us  then  and  do  at  long  last 
what  they  abould  have  done  In  the  firat 
place:  Clean  that  mess  up  I — that  mess  which 
is  turning  our  coUeges  and  our  imiversltles 
Into  breeding  grounds  fOT  treason  and  nest- 
ing places  for  sabotage  and  for  subversion. 

"Well,  these  are  the  things  my  friends  and 
I  wotUd  like  to  know  the  answers  to.  Bfay- 
lae  nobody  knows  the  answers  but  If  you  do. 
will  you  let  us  know?  A  lot  of  us  over  here 
are  beginning  to  wonder." 

He  algned  his  name  and  grave  his  outfit.  In 
due  time  and  across  long  distances,  bis  letter 
came  to  me.  I  puxsled  over  it.  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  I  worried  over  it.  Tee,  I  guess  I 
even  prayed  a  little  over  it.  Pinally,  after 
a  whole  lot  of  soul-searching  I  wrote  some 
kind  of  letter  in  reply,  but  I  knew  even  as 
I  sent  It  that  I  hadn't  really  answered  him. 
There's  a  l>lg  difference,  you  know.  And  even 
my  lame  and  liuulequate  reply  nevw  reached 
him,  ae  it  turned  out.  By  tbe  time  my  letter 
had  been  pasaed  along  to  that  UtUe  village 
north  of  Saigon,  my  OJ.  correepondent  had 


moved  on — permanently,  his  questions  for- 
ever unanswered. 

And  yet  they  must  be  answered  by  aU  of  us 
for  tbe  sake  of  aU  of  tboee  who  serve  ui 
overseas,  in  silence,  in  obscurity,  too  often 
In  pain.  Someday  they  wUl  come  back  to 
us,  tbe  young  men  who  survive  the  green 
hell  which  we,  their  elders,  have  sent  tbem 
to,  and  when  they  do  the  answers  must  be 
ready,  not  only  for  their  sake  but  for  their 
chUdren's  sake  after  tbem. 

So  will  you  Join  me  this  evening  In  a  letter 
to  Viet  Nam  ?     It  goes  this  way : 

"DxAa  Job  :  Did  you  ever  notice  how  parents 
who  love  their  kids  so  often  seem  to  spoU 
them?  They  want  things  to  be  so  good  for 
,  the  yotmgsters  In  the  years  ahead  that  they 
tend  to  lose  sight  of  how  things  reaUy  are. 
We  wanted  everything  to  be  so  right  for 
you — a  world  at  peace,  a  n&tlon  where  toler- 
ance and  helpfulness  and  comfort  and  abun- 
dance would  be  the  rule,  not  the  excepUon; 
a  way  of  life  In  which  everyone  would  be 
happy  and  at  ease,  and  would  walk  shoulder 
to  shoulder  into  a  future  fair  beyond  all  the 
dreams  of  men.  This  Is  what  your  grand- 
lather  wanted  for  his  kids  after  he  had  licked 
the  Kaiser  In  1918.  What  he  got.  instead, 
was  the  Great  Deprea^on  and  World  War  n. 
"It  was  what  yoxir  Dad  wanted  tat  you  In 
'46  after  be  had  amaahed  the  Nasi  octopus. 
What  he  got  was  the  Cold  War  and  Little 
Rock  and  Watts,  in  installments. 

"He  saw  his  younger  brothers  march  off  to 
Lebanon  and  Korea  and  to  tbe  Dominican 
Republic,  and  now  be  aees  you  struggling 
there  In  the  quicksands  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  his  heart  bleeds  a  little  inside  him. 
'What  went  wrong?'  he  asks;  and  so  do  you. 
"Well,  what  went  wrong  was  what  always 
goes  wrong  when  you  live  In  a  dream  world. 
The  pubUc  schools  as  I  have  watched  them 
and  worked  with  them  for  a  quarter  of  a 
cent\iry  were  given  over,  lock,  stock  and 
barrel  almost  a  generation  ago  to  a  bunch  of 
educational  theorists  from  Coliunbla  Univer- 
sity Teachers  CoUege  who  had  decided,  unl- 
lateraUy,  that  the  only  thing  worth  teaching 
to  children  was  the  ablUty  to  adjust  comfort- 
ably and  happily  and  eaaUy  to  their  environ- 
ment. 

"The  assumption,  you  see,  vras  the  one  we 
were  all  making  at  the  time,  namely,  that 
our  future  environment  was  going  to  be  so  - 
affluent  and  so  secure,  and  above  aU  so  peace- 
ful, that  adjustment  to  it  would  constitute 
tbe  supreme  goal  in  life.  History  and  geog- 
raphy were  old  stuff.  So  was  dvlcs.  After 
aU,  we  were  going  to  have  a  new  world  now, 
weren't  we?  The  new  spirit  of  perfect  inter- 
national understanding  smd  brotherhood 
would  see  to  that,  wouldn't  it?  Besides.  Uiere 
was  only  one  reaUy  major  power  In  the  whole 
world  then  which  could  ever  disturb  the 
peace  again,  that  power  which  bad  aU  the  A 
bombs  and  all  the  Navy  and  aU  the  Air  Porce 
and,  above  aU,  all  tbe  money — ^us. 

"So  feed  the  kids  cooperation — cooperation 
at  any  cost.  Get  them  to  love  everybody  un- 
der tbe  sun,  and  in  order  to  do  this  make 
them  beUeve  that  everybody  imder  the  sun 
loves  us.  Never  mind  If  It  Isn't  quite  true 
yet.  Surely — surely  if  our  American  children 
grow  up  loving  the  world,  the  rest  of  the 
human  race  is  boimd  to  reciprocate,  lent  It? 
"And  If  the  schools  just  don't  have  enough 
hows  m  the  day  to  teach  arithmetic  and 
spelling  and  English  grammar,  history  and 
geography,  and  to  get  In  aU  this  new  'life 
adjustment'  stuff  like  social  studies  and  so- 
cial living  and  senlOT  problems,  group  dynam- 
ics and  democratic  sharing  and  peer  group 
socializing,  why  then  the  fundamentals  of 
hunutn  learning  will  just  have  to  take  a  back 
seat  for  a  while — and  they  did,  Joe;  for 
twenty-five  years  and  more  they  did. 

"This  is  why  you  dldnt  know  tbe  capital 
of  Indochina.  Tou  were  too  busy  back  along 
the  years  building  Igloos  Uke  Muck-Muck. 
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the  Biktmo  boy.  This  la  wby  you  dldnt 
know  wbather  Berlin  was  In  Baat  or  Weat 
a«nn«ny.  Ton  war*  too  buay  launlnc  how 
Ilamaa  wera  tiarnaaaaa  ilka  Itttla  Padro  from 
Peru. 

"Tbla  la  why  yo«  dldnt  levn  s  lot  erf 
thlnga,  Joe,  and  one  at  theaa  thlnca  waa  why 
America  la  worth  dying  for.  and  alwaya  haa 
l>een.  It  got  to  be  kind  of  aqnare  after  World 
War  n  to  admit  you  lored  yosr  country.  We 
bad  been  openly  and  unaahamedly  patriotic 
for  too  long.  I  gneaa.  fMm  1941  to  1045,  for 
some  of  ua  to  hold  atlll  for,  ao  we  kind  of  aoft- 
pedaled  the  Spirit  of  "78  and  Ify  Cotmtry, 
right  or  wrong.' 

"It  looked,  after  an.  aa  though  before  too 
long  all  the  natlona  of  the  world  were  going 
to  beat  their  aworda  Into  plowshares  and  Join 
In  one  big  planetary  union,  and  in  a  One 
WorM^milTgwd  peace  Uke  this  national 
patrlotlam  wooM  be  a  bit  oat  of  place — down- 
light  embarraaalng. 

"We  were  ao  aure  It  waa  coming.  Joe— ao 
■ore— that  we  educated  you  for  a  world  which 
never  wm  and  which  nerar  came  to  paaa. 
Tou  aae,  we  forgot  one  thing:  that  the  reat 
oC  the  world  was  teaching  Ita  klda  aomethlng 
•Btlraly  dUItoent.  The  Buaafamaf  They  were 
r^alng  a  generation  to  beUere  that  they 
were  deetlned  to  bury  na  and  their  leaders 
teJd  them  that  ereryday.  The  Ohlneae 
youugateia?  They  were  conditioned  from 
birth  to  regard  Americana  aa  derUa  out  of 
hell.  South  Americana  tn  many  places  were 
toM  fftm  iBfhney  that  we  North  Americana 
ahonld  be  spat  upon  at  sight. 

"Much  of  the  rest  of  humanity,  thanka 
to  the  films  we  exported  to  them  so  thought- 
fully, regarded  us  as  half  fools,  half  gangaters. 
**We  were  the  only  onea,  Joe,  to  preach 

tolerance  and  cooperation — yes,  and  love 

to  our  children  In  the  schools.  Waa  tljls 
wrougT  Wo,  It  Is  never  wrong  to  love  your 
•nemtoa.  Ifa  Just  that  your  generation,  Joe, 
waa  brought  vip  to  believe,  not  Just  that  you 
^ould  love  your  enemlea,  Irat  that  there 
were  no  longer  going  to  be  any  enemlea  to 
love.  We  taught  you  to  be  decent  and 
fclPdly  aiMl  aiarltable.  and  I  think  overall 
w»  Buooeeded  pretty  well;  but  we  should 
have  Uught  you,  too.  to  be  armed  and  ready 
to  defend  your  Uvea  and  your  UberUea  In  a 
world  which  too  often  returned  neither  your 
decency  nor  your  love,  m  a  word,  we  ahould 
have  given  you  the  facta.  Inatead.  we  gave 
you  our  own  hopea,  our  own  dreama,  our  own 
fatal  lUuslona. 

"We  teachers  tried  to  give  you  education 
In  your  achoola,  Joe.  Sometlmea  It  waa  a 
little  watered  down,  thafa  true,  but  It  was 
education,  nonetheleaa.  whUe  acroaa  the  At- 
lantic and  the  vaat  Padflc  the  chUdren  of 
Aala  and  much  of  Xurope  were  being  given 
not  education  at  an  but  Indoctrination. 
The  aOIutlon  waa  not  to  have  Indoctrinated 
you  but  It  waa  to  have  prepared  you  for 
life  In  an  Indoctrinated  world,  and  this  we 
did  not  do,  and  herein  lies  the  shame  and 
the  fony  of  all  of  ua  who  aent  you  half 
around  the  world  to  learn  at  the  cost  of  your 
tears  and  your  blood  what  we  shoiUd  have 
taught  you  as  a  little  child. 

"We  didn't  Ue  to  you  deUbenttfy.  We 
dldnt  mean  to  hurt  you,  Ood  knowa.  We 
Just  ended  up  kidding  you.  that's  aU.  and  It 
la  no  real  def  enae  to  aay  that  aU  the  while 
we  were  ktrtrtlng  ouraelvea,  too,  aU  of  us — 
kidding  ouraelvea  by  letting  twenty-five  years 
of  life  adjustment  progreaaive  education  ad- 
just ^^ortal  Uncs  Uke  theae  right  out  of 
the  ouRleulum  of  your  aehool.  Joe: 
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*  'Ay*,  tear  har  tattered  ensign  down. 

Long  hM  it  waved  on  high 
And  many  a  heart  haa  danced 
to  aaa  that  banner  In  the  akf .' 

"By  the  rode  bridge  Uiat  arehad  the  flood 

Tbalr  flag  to  Apcfl-B  breeM  ufifuxled 
■are  oiaee  the  ambatUed  fatmera  atood 
That  fired  the  ahot  heard  'ro\md  tha 


"  The  breaking  wavea  daahed  high 

On  the  stem  and  ro^bound  coaat.' " 

Try  theae  Unea  on  tha  chlldrea  In  your  own 
natghborhood  U  you  want  flnt-baad  proof 
at  what  a  ganaratlcm  o<  lUa  adjustment  edu- 
cation haa  dona  to  Amerloa's  young.  I  know. 
It  may  be  argued  that  the  mare  mouthing  of 
rhymed  ooupleta  and  tha  parroting  of 
plwaaea  from  great  q>eechea  t^  children  will 
do  nothing  to  Instill  understanding  of  our 
naUon's  past  and  faith  In  her  future,  and 
this  Is  true,  but  to  the  same  extent  that  re- 
citing the  wedding  vows  In  itself  wlU  do  Uttle 
to  insure  a  happy  marriage  but  few  of  ua 
would  feel  genuinely  married  without  this 
moving  spiritual  experience  at  the  outset  of 
our  voyage  acroaa  the  perilous  seas  of  matri- 
mony, even  ao  la  the  case  of  the  great  stories, 
the  great  poema.  the  great  apeeohea  which 
Bummariae  ao  eloquently  and  ao  dramatioaUy 
the  adventuraa  of  the  American  people  down 
through  the  oenturlaa.  We  commit  a  crime, 
not  only  agalnat  the  child  but  alao  against 
the  counti7  itaelf  whan  we  remove  theee 
grand  remlndera  of  yeetarday  from  the  cur- 
riculum of  today. 

"I  wonder  what  you  would  say,  Joe,  if  you 
knew  over  there  where  you  are  now  about 
the  current  threat,  tha  strangeat  thing  I  have 
ever  been  called  upon  to  ^eak  or  write  about 
in  all  my  long  career  aa  an  educator,  and  one 
whloh  I  never  thought  I  would  have  to  oom- 
nkent  on  In  thla  country — the  current  threat, 
of  all  things,  to  our  national  songs  poaed  by 
Interpretattona  a<  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
ruling  barring  sUte-preeeribed  prayers  la 
school  daaarooma." 

As  a  public  educator,  I  certainly  hold  no 
brief  for  any  aort  of  sectarian  religious  prac- 
tices in  the  public  schools.  In  fact,  I  would 
be  the  very  first  to  oppose  such  practtoea. 
We  teachers  have  no  busineaa  preaching  or 
trying  to  interpret  the  Scrlptorea,  thafa  not 
our  Job,  but  nobody  can  teU  me  that  the 
legal  separation  of  church  and  state,  which 
the  Founding  Patbera  wisely  wrote  into  our 
Oonstttntian.  waa  ever  Intended  to  Juatlfy 
the  attacks  on  our  patriotic  muals  whloh  we 
are  now  wltaaaalng  on  aU  handa. 

Per  instance,  in  ana  of  our  greateat  eaatem 
atataa  it  haa  within  the  laat  few  mwnt:t»t  or 
ao  beooma  Ulegal  to  require  the  recitation 
Inaoboolaf 
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'^h.  thus  be  It  ever  when  tree  men  ahaU 

stand 
Between  their  loved  homee  and  the  war'k 

deaolatloni 
Blest  with  vlcfTy  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n 

resetiedland 
Praise  the  Pow'r  that  hath  made  *>"l  pre- 
served us  a  nation  I 
Thtm  conquer  we  must  when  our  cause  It  la 

Just, 
And  this  be  our  motto:  la  Ood  Is  our  trustr 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  trliunph 

shaU  wave 
O'tt  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  heme  of 

the  brave." 

m  my  own  atota.  Juat  a  diort  time  ago,  a 
oertain  orgaaiaatlon  which  apedallMe  In  this 
sort  of  thing  demanded  that  one  of  our 
eohooi  districts  eliminate  several  songs  con- 
tained tn  the  miHio  programs  in  the  looal 
achools  because  they  were  written  oclglnally 
in  the  form  of  prayers  and  state-mandated 
prayers  are  now  iUegal.  One  of  theae  eongs 
contained  tn  our  OaUfOmla  muale  textbooks 
and  now  ^iparMiUy  to  be  ruled  out  haa  been 
sung  by  miniona  of  Americans  for  a  hundred 
yeara  without  any  in  effeeta  unta  now: 

"^Une  eyea  have  aaen  tha  glory 

Of  the  """'"g  of  tha  Load, 
ne'e  trantpliag  out  the  vlataga  whaw 
Tha  gxaiMa  of  wrath  are  atored." 


Thla  may  be  a  prayer,  I  dont  know;  I 
dent  ease.  It  fo\^>ht  with  OiBBt  in  the 
wUdemeea,  that  song.  It  rode  with  Sheridan 
on   that   breathlaaa   gallop   to   Wlnehastar 


twenty  mllea  away.  It  feU  Uke  welcome  balm 
upon  the  anguished  soul  of  Uncoln  when  h» 
stood  on  that  day  ot  aU  daya  gaslng  up  Pva- 
sylvanla  Avenue,  atralning  hla  eyea  whUc 
the  treeh  young  troopa  marched  out  of  the 
Weat,  flowers  in  their  muskets,  chanting  that 
mighty  tune  and  adding  to  Its  words  of  their 
own  choosing  "We  are  coming.  Father  Abrs- 
ham.  three  hundred  thousand  more." 

Another  of  our  Uttle  kindergarten  songs 
out  there  begins  with  a  quotation  from 
Charles  Dickens  which  haa  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  mankind  ever  since  Tiny  Tim  spoke 
It  out  of  the  fuUness  of  his  heart  and  in 
reverence  of  the  Christmas  Season.  "Qod 
bless  us  every  one,"  it  starts — and  so  pre- 
sumably It  Is  Illegal.  I  ' 
The  move  to  outlaw  Christmas  carob  In 
the  schools  Is  weU  known,  I  am  srire,  to  aU 
of  us  despite  the  fact  that  these  Innocent, 
Joyous  folksongs  are  among  our  most  precious 
musical  treasures,  sung  alike  by  Chrtstl&nt 
and  non-Chrlstlans  during  the  Yuletlde  holi- 
days. I  weU  remember  my  own  childhood  In 
the  Iifldwest  where  we  sang  these  lorelj 
Uttle  songs  without  any  thought  of  sectar- 
lanlsm.  Alongside  me  waa  a  Uttle  girl,  ve 
were  in  the  third  grade,  and  I  loved  her 
madly.  I  remember  her  today.  She  wu 
the  daufl^ter  of  our  Jewish  Rabbi  and  her 
name  was  Mlna  Slotsky.  She  was  a  beautiful 
little  gtrl  and  she  sang  those  Cbrlstmu 
carols  In  the  most  beautiful  little  soprano 
voice  you  ever  heard.  In  the  fullness  of  her 
heart,  and  I  weU  remember  one  because  of 
course  her  heritage  did  come  In  and  she  In- 
sisted on  singing  It  "The  world  In  Solomom 
stillness  lay." 

AU  theae  songs  and  many  more  are  now 
under  Increasing  attack  acroea  the  land. 
What  alarms  me  are  the  ImpUcatlons  for 
the  future  If  education  Is  to  be  prohibited 
from  teaching  music  written  in  the  form  of 
prayers.  What  hiq>pens.  I  ask  you,  to  such 
versea  as  these? 

"Our  f  ather'B  Ood,  to  Thee, 

Author  of  Uberty,  to  Thee  we  sing. 

Long  may  efor  land  be  bright. 
With  fraadom'fe  holy  Ught: 

Protect  ta  by  Thy  might. 
Oreat  Gtod  our  king." 

And— 

"America,  America,  Ood  ahed  Rla  grace  on 

thee 
And    crowB    thy    good    with    brotherhood 
from  aea  to  shining  sea." 

And  even  that  song  written  by  the  best- 
loved  of  aU  our  modem  Jewish  composers: 

"Ood  Mess  America,  land  that  I  love. 
Stand  beelde  her  and  guide  her 
Through  the  night  with  a  Ught  from  above." 

Theee  are  aU  prayata.  ladlea  and  genUe- 
men;  that's  aU  they  are,  that's  aU  they  ever 
were.  They  are  our  most  precious  mualeal 
heritage.  Do  you  begin  to  see  the  deft  stick 
on  wh^ota  aducatlan  U  now  caught?  It  se«BU 
to  me  that  aU  these  amputations  of  the  greet 
poems  and  the  sooga  which  every  former 
generation  of  Americana  would  have  defend- 
ed UteraUy  to  the  death  have  aomehow  some- 
thing in  common.  Tliey  repreeent  a  gnawing 
away  at  a  once  mighty  tradition,  an  erosion 
of  everything  out  of  our  past  which  was  at 
cmce  wonderful  and  glamorous  and  soul- 
attarrlng;  the  aubatltution  of  the  duU,  tb* 
humdrum,  the  trite,  for  the  ttirlUlng,  tbe 
myaterioua,  the  breathtaking. 

It  is  a  trend  which,  unfortunately,  seems 
to  be  aooelarattng.  It  la  a  trend  which  both 
aelKxil  people  and  the  lay  poblle  must  resist 
wttH  awT  legal  maana  at  oar  dlapoaal  if  tbe 
aatian'a  achoola  ara  to  ooatinne  to  fulflU 
their  aasalant  role  aa  tlM  transmitters  of  tbe 
euRaral.  tHe  hlataclaal.  tha  patrlotie  tradi- 
tion whloh  bM  always  In  tbe  past  been  pert 
and  parcel  of  the  inheritance  of  every  Amer- 
ican.   Tha  rlghta  of  mlnoriUea  in  this  land 
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must  always  be  protected,  i  lo  matter  how  nU- 
oroeoopicaUy  sman  and  V3cal  some  of  those 
mlnorltiea  may  be.  but  m  4hlng  in  this  con- 
cept confers  upon  aay  nllx^ty,  no  matter 
how  tiny  or  tyrannical.  tf>ie  right  to  dictate 
to  the  vast  majority, 
nothing  less  than  the  sxirvlval  of  the  great 
Republic  Ite^f  In  the  yean  ahead  may  weU 
be  the  Issue  now  at  stake! 

"And  BO  It  is,  Joe.  I  have  left  the  poor, 
bedraggled  misfits  you  mentioned  \mtu  last, 
those  spindly,  bearded,  round-pegs-ln- 
iquare-holes  who  pcu-ade  tn  straggUng.  evU- 
smelUng  Unes  with  mls8|Klled  placards  to 
help  your  enemies,  because  they  know  down 
In  their  hearts  they  cannot  hold  a  candle  to 
you;  and  they  envy  yox|  because  you  are 
aomethlng  they  can  ne«ei|  be — a  man. 

"Tou  wouldn't  hate  tJieih.  Joe,  if  you  could 
be  over  here  where  we  arei  and  Just  see  them 
with  their  lank-haired,  burtUng-eyed  female 
counterparts.  Every  couhtry  has  Its  loose 
nuts,  Joe.    These  are  ouns. 

"But  the  professors  who  lead  them  and 
who  Jiistlfy  them,  and  w&O  egg  them  on  to 
treason — ^these  prostitutes  of  my  profession, 
I  cannot  excuse.  They  cannot  plead  igno- 
rance. They  know  how  their  actions  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  tbe  enemiy.  They  cannot 
claim  that  life  and  success  have  passed  them 
by,  leaving  them  to  chew|(^  the  cold  bones 
of  frustration  and  acquiija  vicarious  status 
through  showing  off.  Neliber  can  they  take 
refuge  in  youth  and  Inexperience. 

"We  cannot  silence  thebt,  Joe.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  suUy  the  v^ry  cause  you  are 
fighting  for.  But  your  revenge  on  these  ae- 
docers  of  the  young  is  lalready  complete, 
whether  you  know  it  or  not,  for  around  the 
neck  of  each  one  of  them  hangs  like  an 
albatross  the  terrible  plctpre  of  our  Ameri- 
can wounded,  hands  tnuaed  behind  them, 
shot  In  the  face  In  cold  bljaod  by  tbe  bloody 
butchers  whom  these  caQ-iand-gown  agita- 
tors have  preferred  to  their  bwn  countrymen. 

'It's  not  the  kmd  of  moricvy  I  should  like 
to  have  accompany  me  th|ough  life,  I  can 
tell  you:  but  never  sell  mi '  prof esslon  short, 
Joe.  For  every  professor  ytiio  plays  footsie 
with  the  Vietcong.  there  afle  hoindreds,  thou- 
sands more  who  are  loyal,  decent,  patriotic 
Americans,  as  evidenced  It  the  recent  and 
vigorous  protest  enimciati^  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  CaUf  oroia  at  Berkeley's  faculty  against 
the  few,  fortunately  the  liew  among  them 
who  have  so  coldly  and  cynically  abused  the 
privileges  of  academic  free  Ipm. 

"And  for  every  Amerl4vi  school  today 
which  stlU  clings  stubbornly  and  bUndly  and 
stupidly  to  the  outworn,  exploded  dogmas 
of  progressive  education,  there  are  many, 
many  more  now  swlnglBg  arer  dally  to  the 
bsslo  educational  phUoaoiihy  which  we  In 
Osllfornla  caU  'edueatioE  I  in  depth,'  and 
which,  please  Ood,  wfll  hqp  to  spare  your 
chUdren  what  you  have  ha  4  to  undergo. 

"In  oountleas  high  schoc  IB  acroaa  the  land 
WW,  dUTerent  eoursee  tn  e<  onomioa.  In  world 
leopai^y,  are  taking  the  place  of  the  out- 
worn pablum  of  social  stt^es.  Thoee  who 
eome  after  you,  Joe,  will  understand  more 
clearly  the  real  nature  of  tbe  world  we  live 
in.  and  they  should  be  better  armed  and 
better  guarded  against  its  Wclent  pitfalls. 

"But  above  all  else,  we  pilucators  are  ris- 
ing above  the  terrible  temp  tatlon  to  go  to  the 
other  extreme,  to  teach 
dren,  and  Intolerance  and 
•■m-    We  teachers  are  st-^ 
lea'a  children  to  hope  and 
love  their  f  eUow  men,  whll4 1 
Um  while  agalnat  the 
tool^  paradtse. 

"We  have  faith,  we  edt_. , „,,^^- 

tene  In  the  days  beyond  bomorrow,  educa- 
aaa  in  the  other  landa  ii  this  earth  wiU 
csat  off  its  ahacklaa  and  Jol  a  ua  in  this  sreat 
Blanan.  T 

'"niansaboutaUIeantelioa.Jos.  Itaar- 
'7  aU  of  us  here  are  thlii^g  of  you  and 
praying  for  you.    Ood  bles  j  you.' 


to  the  chll- 
national- 
teachlng  Amer- 
a^ilre  and  to 
IvlsUig  them  aU 
ImpUdt  in  a 

Itors,  that  some- 


Thls,  thm.  iB  my  letter  to  Viet  Nam.  It 
WiU  take  you  and  nmuons  like  you  to  change 
Ite  promises  to  reaUtlee.  As  the  grim  strug- 
gle escalates,  as  more  and  more  of  our  sons 
and  brothers  are  cast  into  the  scales,  Isnt  It 
about  time  we  did  a  litttle  eecalatlng  of  our 
own  right  here  at  home? 

I  can't  think  of  a  better  or  more  rewrardlng 
place  to  start  than  our  own  schools,  our  own 
colleges;  above  all.  our  own  unlverslttes.  It 
is  you.  after  aU,  who  must  answer  at  last 
to  our  boys  who  come  home  again.  See  you 
to  it. 


HOW  TO  ARGUE  WITH  A 
CONSERVATIVE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  Michigan's 
master  political  craftsman,  Nell  Staebler, 
has  collaborated  with  Douglas  Ross,  to 
produce  what  might  be  called  a  textbook 
on  "How  To  Argue  With  a  Conservative." 
One  of  the  Senate's  masters  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  my  good  friend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  has  reviewed 
this  book  as  It  deserves  to  be  reviewed 
and  appreciated  In  the  current  Issue  of 
the  Democrat. 

It  Is  possible  that  some  of  our  friends 
across  the  aisle  will  find  this  review  and 
this  book  helpful  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  Senator  McCartbt's  re- 
view, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  avail 
th^nselves  of  the  distilled  wisdom  Mr. 
Staebler  and  Mr.  Roes  have  collected  In 
their  book. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Democrat,  May  1966] 

Book  Rkvixw:   Staebleb  Dissects  Rzoar 
Wing  Vixws 

(Sen.  EoGENX  J.  McCartbt  of  Minnesota 
reviews  How  to  Arg\ie  With  A  Conservative, 
by  NeU  Staebler  and  Douglas  Roes.  Oross- 
man.  203  pages,  $4-96.) 

Sen.  McCsaTHT  la  tbe  author  of  Frontiers 
tn  American  Democracy  and  A  Liberal  An- 
swer to  the  Conservative  ChaUenge. 

(NeU  Staebler.  former  Congressman-at- 
Large  from  Michigan  and  former  visiting 
Profeesor  of  Practical  PoUtics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusette  is  now  Democratic  Na- 
tional C(»nmltteeman  from  Michigan. 

(Douglas  Roes,  a  graduate  student  in  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Mt.»>>ifl«n  uid 
diairman  ctf  tbe  Univeraity'B  Young  Demo- 
cratic Club  served  as  legislattve  aid  to  Mr. 
Staebler  and  to  Cong.  John  Doraxu.  of 
Michigan.) 

(By  MavKan  McCsbtht) 
The  debate  in  the  campaign  of  1964  was 
not  the  Uberal-conservative  debate  Which 
had  been  anticipated  and  hoped  for.  There 
was.  in  fact,  no  debate.  Tbe  Ooldwater  case 
was  a  case  against  history,  a  radical  one, 
which  did  violence  to  the  structtue  of  Amer- 
lean  society,  government,  and  politics. 

The  people  of  the  country  spoke  decisively 
in  rejecting  this  extreme  approach.  I  do  not 
mean  to  underestimate  the  danger  of  tlw 
extranism  of  the  right  on  the  baais  of  elec- 
tion returns  alone,  but  I  suggest  that  ite 
national  poUtlcal  strength  comes  not  from 
itself  but  from  the  excessive  moderation  of 
the  center.  The  silence,  or  even  acqulea- 
cenoe  of  good  men  who  fear  action,  unleas 
it  be  perfect,  mute  the  calm  voices  of  reaaon 
against  the  voices  of  fear  and  hatred. 

To  overcome  or  at  least  prevaU  against  the 
votcaa  cf  dlseord,  reaaonabla  man  muat  ^n- 
aant  thalr  oaaa  calmly,  claariy.  but — most 
importantly — again  and  again  and  again  un- 
til tbe  qrUet  voice  of  thought  is  heard  over 
the  shoute  of  hatred  and  distrust. 


NeU  Staebler  and  Douglas  Boas  l>ave  con- 
tributed to  this  effort  in  How  to  Argue  With 
a  Conservative,  which  they  describe  aa  a 
handbook  to  be  used  "as  you  would  aay 
other  handbook"  rather  than  "a  text  la  po- 
Utlcal phlloeophy." 

Stating  the  conservative  argumeata  with 
care  and  with  some  kindness,  tbe  authors 
fulflU  the  hope  expreaaad  tn  the  prafaoe  that 
"argument  directed  to  the  intellect  rather 
than  tb«  emotion,  deaUng  with  Epeclfle  la- 
Bues  rather  than  abstract  values,  can  on 
most  occasions  be  frultfxU,  and  con  offer  a 
meeting  ground  tot  people  for  whom  It  would 
otherwise  be  difficult  to  find  a  aound  basis 
for  discussions." 

The  book  makes  sound  argumenta  for  pro- 
grams and  poUcles  accepted  in  greater  or 
lesser  degree  by  most  dozens — programs  and 
poUcies  which  have  been  developed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  dianglng  America — programs 
and  poUdes  which  have  served  the  needs  of 
An>erica  weU,  and  which,  tn  new  and  chang- 
ing circumstances,  have  given  vitaUty  to  tbe 
fundamental  prladpiea  of  Amertcaa  eco- 
nomic, social  and  polttieal  life. 


POLLUTION  OP  OUR  NATION'S 
RIVERS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  of 
all  the  Issues  which  confront  today's 
poUcymakers,  n<Mie  Is  more  deceptive 
than  tbe  pollution  of  our  Nation's  rivers. 
It  resembles  an  Iceberg — only  the  top  of 
the  problem  Is  apparent  at  the  moment, 
but  the  difflcultles  will  become  greater 
and  greater  sls  time  goes  on. 

The  cost  of  bringing  a  halt  to  this 
destructive  pollution  would  not  be  small. 
But  every  year  of  delay  only  Increases 
the  burtlen  which  must  be  borne  on  the 
ultimate  day  of  reckoning.  Either  we 
face  this  problem  now,  and  begin  to  take 
steps  toward  a  solution;  or  else  we  will 
be  faced  with  a  shortage  of  pure  water 
and  a  lack  of  recreational  facilities. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  of  Tuesday,  June 
14,  1986,  contains  an  editorial  whkdi 
recognizes  these  issues  and  points  the 
way  toward  a  progressive  policy  to  comr 
bat  which  It  labels  open  sewers.  I 
commend  this  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  alarmed — or  should  be 
alarmed — about  the  gradual  poisoning  of 
our  Nation's  waterways. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Rxnaa  Aal 

There  are  very  few  rivers  la  the  umted 
States  which  are  not  poUuted.  And  there 
are  some  which  are  so  heavily  polluted  with 
sewage  apd  industrial  wastee  they  are  Uttle 
more  than  open  sewers.  Tha  Federal  Oov- 
emment  has  moved  to  correct  tha  poUution 
problem:  so  have  eome  of  the  states,  acting 
indivlduaUy  and  in  cooperation.  But  what 
has  been  done,  sad  is  presently  contem- 
plated, U  far  too  Uttle  to  halt  thr  growth 
in  the  river  pollution  problem. 

What  would  It  cost  to  halt  that  growth: 
Indeed  to  reverse  the  trend  and  rehabiUtate 
our  rivers?  Tbe  ooat  can  only  be  SBtlmated. 
However,  tha  lataat  eatlmate  is  MO  bllllon, 
a  figure  put  forward  a  few  days  ago  by 
Rupert  Lore,  of  Bldga,  Md..  who  U  preaident 
of  the  Oyster  laatitute  of  North  America. 

No  one  aeeds  to  be  told  that  940  bilUon 
la  a  lot  of  money.  la  that  flgore  prohibitive 
and  partlcTilarly  is  It  prohibitive  in  the  Ught 
of  the  dire  need  to  bring  stream  poUutlon 
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waOmt  eontrolt  No  oos  la  Uksly  to  nub 
fonrud  wltb  m  quldc  claim  that  the  ooat  U 
too  tag  to  penult  actloxL  And  hara  It  mlcht 
b«  notad  In  paaalng,  aa  Mr.  Lora  notad.  that 
In  one  area  of  ffOTemmantal  actlTlty  wa  ara 
apandlng  In  axceaa  of  tM  bUllon— on  hli^. 
waya.  and  not  blghwaya  in  total  but  tba 
Intantata  Byatam  alona. 

But  eatUnatad  coat  aaide,  tba  attack  on 
tba  watar  problem  la  apraadlng.  We  bad  evi- 
dence of  tbat  In  tba  releaae  of  tbe  propoaad 
Suaquebanna  RlTer  Baaln  Compact  and  tbe 
propoaal  tbat  tbe  Potomac  River  Baaln  be 
brougbt  under  a  almllar  compact.  Sticb 
acraementa  bring  tbe  Federal  Oovemment 
and  tbe  atates  within  a  baaln  Into  a  atngle 
coordinated  effort  to  develop  an  areal  river 
reaourees — wltb  tbe  effort  ranging  from  pol- 
lution control,  to  tbe  conatructlon  of  dama 
for  water  atorage  and  tbe  aavlng  of  open 
eountrjaldea  for  recreation. 

Maryland  would,  ot  coune,  be  under  botb 
tbe  Suaquebanna  and  Potomac  compacts. 
Tboae  agreementa  would  belp  Maryland  to 
aaaxune  Ita  proper  abara  of  tbe  natlon-wlda 
Job  of  attacking  river  pollution. 


DISABLED     AMERICAN     VETERANS 
ON  THE  HTTJi 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  Join  this  week  with  many  oth- 
er of  my  distinguished  colleagues  to  sa- 
lute the  Disabled  American  Veterans  on 
the  34th  anniversary  of  the  granting  of 
a  congressional  charter  to  establish  what 
has  become  the  largest  single  veterans 
organization  of  wartime  injured  and  dis- 
abled in  both  this  NaUon  and  the  world. 
Thirty-four  years  ago  the  first  session 
of  the  72d  Congress  chartered  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  "to  advance  the 
Interest  and  work  for  the  betterment  of 
all  wounded.  Injured,  and  disabled  vet- 
erans as  well  as  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  Veterans'  Administration 
and  all  other  Federal  agencies  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  advancing  and  improving 
the  condition,  health,  and  interest  of  all 
disabled  veterans." 

But  Mr.  President,  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  have  not  rested  on  their 
laurels  or  grown  apathetic  with  past  ac- 
colades. On  the  contrary,  each  year  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  have  done 
more  to  merit  the  praise  and  admiration 
of  all  Americans  by  supporting  and  spon- 
soring programs  whose  scope  reaches  far 
beyond  the  benefit  to  their  own  231,000 
members. 

In  this  past  year  alone  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  compiled  an  enviable 
record  of  projects  accomplished.  This 
Disabled  American  Veterans  organiza- 
tion supplied  $2,400  in  cash  prize  money 
to  five  student  winners  in  a  nationwide 
essay  contest  to  promote  the  hiring  of 
the  handicapped.  I  especially  laud  the 
employment  of  a  proven  vital,  hard- 
working sector  of  America's  labor  force, 
but  this  Is  also  a  stdlar  example  of  the 
way  In  which  a  private,  charitaUe  orga- 
nization can  reward  and  further  aca- 
demic excellence  of  deserving  students  in 
our  Nation. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  urged  and  supported 
Congress  in  passing  legislation  that  in 
some  small  way  compensates  the  veteran 
or  his  dependents  for  Injuries  sustained 
as  a  direct  result  of  military  service  dur- 
ing tlm*  of  war.    Z  concur  wholeheart- 


edly with  the  views  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  that  veterans'  compensa- 
tion is  not,  and  should  never  be  treated 
as  a  welfare  tjrpe  of  payment.  No  mone- 
tary compensation  can  Justly  purchase 
the  freedom  that  America  has  main- 
tained for  nearly  two  centuries. 

America's  true  cost  of  war — ^America's 
constant  price  of  vigilance — is  its  war- 
time disabled.  The  Disabled  American 
Veterans  worked  for  and  supported  the 
cold  war  OI  bill  which  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  and  myself  proudly  voted  for 
and  enacted  into  law.  I  commend  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  for  their 
unstinting  dedication  to  a  nonpartisan 
policy  of  advancing  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
abled ex-serviceman,  his  widow,  depend- 
ents, and  orphans. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  this  body  and  to  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  the  tnily  out- 
standing service  of  promoting  partiotlsm 
that  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
have  done  in  the  past  and  are  doing  to- 
day. The  Disabled  American  Veterans 
believe  in  the  Justness  of  our  Nation's 
cause  in  past  wars  and  the  need  for 
present  defense  spending.  In  the  wake 
of  present  dissent  over  UJS.  involvement 
in  Vietoiam  ranging  from  campus  critics, 
cries  of  arrogance,  and  draft  card  burn- 
ing, I,  as  a  U.S.  Senator  and  more  im- 
portantly, as  a  private  citizen,  am  both 
delighted  and  encouraged  by  an  organl- 
zaticm,  the  size  and  stature  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  who  publicly 
support  our  Nation's  policy  of  containing 
the  spread  of  communism  in  South 
Vietnam. 

This  past  year.  Mr.  President,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  have  spon- 
sored a  nationwide  bumper  sticker  cam- 
paign to  gain  public  support  for  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  Also,  to  pro- 
mote patriotism,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  this  past  week  have  urged  all 
Americans  to  observe  Flag  Day,  last 
Tuesday,  June  14,  by  displaying  an 
American  flag  on  their  proi)erty. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  their  na- 
tional commander,  Claude  L.  Callegary, 
their  national  officers  including  National 
Executive  Committeeman  C.  F.  Searls  of 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  as  well  as  the  231,000 
Disabled  American  Veterans  throughout 
the  United  States.  I  say  thank  you  to 
these  brave  citizens  who  so  greatly  em- 
body the  spirit  of  America  because  they 
have  fought  and  suffered  to  preserve  the 
spirit  of  America — the  spirit  of  freedom. 

Mr.  SALTON8TALL.  Mr.  President, 
Friday,  June  17  maika  the  S4th  anni- 
versary of  the  m>proval  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress incorporating  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  Tlie  DAV  was  actually 
formed  many  years  before.  In  1919,  by  a 
group  of  veterans  of  Wra-ld  War  I.  For 
neariy  50  years,  it  has  served  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  injured  and  disabled 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
DAV  has  stood  ready  to  aid  the  disabled 
servicemen  of  two  World  Wars  and  the 
Korean  conflict,  as  well  as  the  Injured 
victims  of  the  present  confllet  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Tbe  price  of  freedom  has  always  been 
high,  but  It  has  bem  a  prtee  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  wUllng  to  pay.    Our 


American  men  and  women  in  unlfona 
have  paid  more  than  their  share  of  that 
price.  Many  thousands  of  them  have 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice,  so  that  we 
might  ranain  strong  and  free  as  a  ns- 
tion  and  as  a  people.  To  thousands 
more,  the  price  paid  is  temporary  or  per- 
manent Incapacity,  disfigurement,  or 
other  serious  injuries  of  a  physical  or 
mental  nature.  These  disabled  Ameri- 
cans have  been  the  special  concern  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  The 
DAV  has  aided  countless  thousands  of 
them  in  obtaining  medical  care,  hos- 
pitalization, and  disability  compensation. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  and 
most  serious  re^x>nslbillty  we  have  to 
our  disabled  snvicemen  is  to  assist  them 
in  making  the  painful  and  often  dllBcult 
readjustment  to  nonmllitary  life,  i 
know  from  my  many  communications 
with  disabled  veterans  Just  how  impor- 
tant a  problem  that  is  to  them.  Assist- 
ing the  disabled  veteran  with  his  tasks  of 
rehabilitation  and  Job  training  Is  a  major 
aspect  of  the  work  of  the  DAV,  and  for 
many  thousands  the  free  assistance  of 
this  dedicated  organization  has  meant 
the  difference  between  success  and  frus- 
tration in  their  civilian  lives.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  sujwlement  to  the  facili- 
ties of  the  UJS.  Oovemment  in  attaining 
the  best  life  that  Is  possible  for  those 
who  have  given  'so  much  for  each  one  of 
us.  We  are  in  the  debt  of  the  DAV  for 
Its  dedication  to  the  high  and  singular 
purpose  of  caring  for  the  welfare  of  the 
militarily  disabled. 

I  am  hcmored,  as  a  veteran  and  as  s 
grateful  American,  to  participate  in  the 
commemoratlMi  of  this  anniversary.  I 
congratulate  the  DAV  on  its  fine  record 
of  dedication  and  accomplishment. 


THE    INDIANA    UNIVERSriT    FOR- 
EIGN JOURNALIST  PROJECT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  we  of  Indi- 
ana are  proud  that  our  State  is  "home 
base"  for  an  international  project  that 
promotes  true  understanding  of  our  Ns- 
tlon  among  all  peoplM  of  the  world. 
This  program  is  the  State  Department's 
multinational  foreign  Journalists  project 
at  Indiana  University. 

President  Jdtauon  praised  the  pro- 
gram in  the  following  terms: 

Tbrougb  tbls  project  wrltera  from  nearly 
every  country  of  tba  world  bave  atudled  the 
tacbnlquea  of  American  Journalism.  And 
wblle  working  for  newspapers  and  magazine* 
tbey  have  learned  mcve  about  a  way  of  life 
wblcb  Is  aimed  at  permitting  each  individual 
In  tbla  Nation  to  develop  to  bU  fuUest 
potential. 

Writers  study  at  Indiana  University, 
travel  about  the  country,  talk  with  lead- 
ers in  the  Natkm's  Capital,  and  woiic  on 
leading  news  media  In  tJl  parts  of  the 
United  States.  During  a  4-month 
period,  these  prominent  Journalists  gain 
a  better  understanding  of  all  facets  of 
American  life.  As  news  reporters  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  disseminate 
their  observatloos  about  us  when  they 
return  to  their  home  countries. 

HbosierB  are  proud  of  this  "Little 
Utalted  Nations"  of  Journalists.  Because 
of  the  world  significance  of  this  onder- 
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taking,  Mr.  President,  |  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  descriptiOh  of  the  project 
which  appeared  in  a  reient  issue  of  the 
Indiana  University  Bulletin  be  printed  in 


full  in  the  Record  at 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objc 
was  ordered  to  be  printe 
as  follows: 


I>oint  in  my 

»n,  the  article 
in  the  Recobd, 


Ity  BuUetln] 

JOTmKALBTS 

IN    UmaMA- 


fFrom  tbe  Indiana  X7nl< 

Tats     MOLTINATIONAX. 

Paojicr — ^An 

nOMAL   UKSKaSTAIfDINO 

Because  journalists  influfiice  the  attitudes 
and  beliefs  of  large  segmeiits  of  the  popula- 
tion in  their  respective  coxmtrtes.  the  United 
States  Department  of  Statk  has,  since  1960, 
Invited  many  foreign  Jouniilists  to  visit  the 
United  States  and  examlQa  tbe  country  at 
first  hand — to  see  what  the  people  are  really 
ake,  and  to  learn  what  they  are  thinking. 

One  of  the  moet  effective  of  these  foreign 
exchange  programs — tbe  Mi<Itl -National  For- 
eign Journalists  Group  Project — is  adminis- 
tered by  Indiana  Universlty^s  Department  of 
Joomallsm.  Each  year  20-25  outstanding 
Journalists  from  16  or  m(>Ye  foreign  coun- 
trtes  participate  in  a  four  fbd  a  t^wif  month 
"(tepUi  reporting"  InvestigaUon  of  the  United 
SUtes  imder  Indiana  Unlv^slty  direction. 

It  Is  not  an  eaay  task  to  w»ld  a  group  of 
Individuals  with  such  distinctly  different 
backgrounds  into  a  coheslt*.  workable  unit. 
Mid  channel  their  energies  toward  a  common 
goeJ— in  this  case  an  underttanding  of  Amer- 
icans and  the  "American  linnge"  on  tbe  world 
Kene— while  at  tbe  same  tittie  allowing  each 
Individual  full  freedom  tb  pursue  q)eclal 
Interests,  Independent  travel,  and  personal 
exploration  of  American  Ways  of  life.  But 
thU  Is  the  task  undertakeii  by  a  group  of 
faculty  and  staff  at  Indiana  University  each 
year  as  Its  contribution  to  international 
amity  and  understanding.  I  The  project  di- 
rector is  Professor  Floyd  O.  Arpan  of  tbe 
Department  of  JournaUBm^  Mr.  Arpan  >ia» 
directed  twelve  of  the  Potreign  Journalists 
Projects  for  tbe  Department)  of  State. 

The  major  objective  of  the  prognm  Is  to 
eqdain:  "What  Is  an  American?"  (What 
do»  be  btilevef  How  does  be  operate? 
What  ethical  and  moral  prlndplea  govern 
bis  actloos  botb  on  the  daaiestie  scene  and 
in  vorkl  affairs?  How  dofi^  bis  democraUc 
pi>Uaaopby  really  work  out  lU  practice?  What 
la  tbe  basis  for  bis  support 
a  tree  press  In  relation  t 
•odety?) 

noGiAiu  AXE  tahobxd  rbk  raBTiciPANra 

To  achieve  the  objective,  a  detailed  pro- 
gram of  work,  study,  and  travel  Is  especially 
tailored  to  suit  the  Individual  needs  of  each 
»l«ltoe.  The  backgrounds  and  experience  of 
«e  partlcipanu  vary  so  gr  satly  that  no  two 
Mnla-Natlonal  Forelcn  Jo^nallsta  Projects 
ever  are  alike.  Each  Projec  Ubas  a  "personal- 
ity" of  its  own  which  develt  fa  from  tbe  givat 
diversity  of  the  interesta,  u  ferlence.  and  po- 
litical leanings  of  tbe  part  Jipants. 

k«ch  new  Project  presi^ts  a  particular 
"'•llenge  in  total  program!  i^g.  The  partici- 
pate, of  unusually  high  Ie  tuectual  caUber, 
•ra  thoroughly  imUvlduaUs  i^  and  independ- 
ent. The  variety  in  their  t  iekgronnds,  tbelr 
•«Pertencee,  their  attttude*  brovldea  a  "cross 
■•ctlon"  of  world  JoumallsaT: 

—Politically,  tbe  Journaiiats  represent  all 
•Iiades  of  opinion.  Some  are  pro- West;  some 
•■Pouae  tbe  neutralist  point  of  view;  there  are 
"ten  representaUves  from, the  Iron  Oirtaln 
«»untrtee;  some  are  openly  IcHtlcal  of  Amerl- 
«*n  foreign  policy  (tbougk  not  neceasailly 
aatt-Amertean) .  i 

--Some  of  tbe  Joumalistiiare  strictly  pro- 
'■clal  in  their  attttade;  btben  are  blgbly 
■ophlsticated.    Each  year  ki  number  of  tbe 


freeapeecb  and 
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Jonmallsta  who  participate  never  bave  l>een 
outalde  the  boundarlea  of  their  own  coun- 
tries; others  have  traveled  widely  to  nations 
around  tbe  globe. 

— AU  areas  of  tbe  world  are  repreaented — 
Europe,  Africa,  South  America,  and  tbe  Far 
East.  Thus  the  major  racial  groupe  of  tbe 
world  are  also  present. 

— Some  of  the  journalista  come  from  old 
establlahed  natlona  and  culturea;  others 
from  tbe  newly  emerging  naitlons  Just  re- 
leased from  colonial  administration. 

OPIM  DISCTTSSION  IS  KMCOTTKAGXD  IN  SKMINAKS 

Each  participant  is  encouraged  to  exprees 
himself  freely  concerning  his  hopes  and  fears 
during  his  stay  in  tbe  United  States.  This 
practice  brings  into  tbe  open  any  indoctrina- 
tion of  anti-Americanism,  "cblp-on-tbe 
shoulder"  attltudea,  and  fallacious  informa- 
tion concerning  tbe  United  States.  Each 
participant  Is  encouraged  to  speak  out,  air  his 
grievances,  seek  explanations,  and  nta^mp^ 
openly  any  subject  on  which  he  has  personal 
feelings  or  curtoelty.  Individual  evaluation 
seasions  determine  where  each  participant 
will  be  assigned  to  work  and  where  he  is  to 
travel.  Theee  sessions  also  provide  tbe  sub- 
jects to  be  covered  by  tbe  academic  seminar 
seaslona. 

The  period  of  programing  covers  126  days, 
and  the  time  la  divided  as  follows: 

7  days — Washington.  D.C.,  national  semi- 
nar sessions. 

88  daya — Academic  seminar  period  at  In- 
diana University  Department  of  Journallam. 

13  days — Group  travel  wltb  special  semi- 
nars in  cities  like  Atlanta,  Ifiami  Beach,  De- 
troit, Chicago,  New  York. 

21  days — First  internship  assignment. 

21  days — Second  Internablp  assignment. 

24  days — Period  for  Independent  travel 
around  the  United  States. 

6  days — Final  seminar  period  at  Indiana 
University  for  evaluation  of  American  exp>eri- 
enoea. 

Programing  Is  designed  to  give  each  par- 
ticipant tbe  greatest  possible  exposure  to  tbe 
American  way  of  life;  provide  extensive  op- 
portunities to  see  democracy  in  action  on  na- 
tional, state,  and  local  levels;  and  examine 
at  cloee  range  the  workings  of  a  free  prees 
In  all  areas  of  American  life. 

WASHiNCToif,  B.C.  suuMAa  paovuMS  aazsriNos 
Tbe  group  assembles  under  Indiana  Uni- 
versity direction  for  tbe  first  time  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  At  this  time  tbe  joumallsU 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  State  Depart- 
ment officials  concerned  wltb  their  stay  In 
America.  Later,  tbey  are  introduced  to  some 
of  tbe  outstanding  personalities  In  tbe  na- 
tional capital  who  are  Important  from  tbe 
standpoint  of  wcrld  news.  Major  govern- 
ment and  military  oAdals  give  briefings  on 
such  topics  aa  United  Stataa  foreign  policy 
(political,  economic,  and  military),  tbe  for- 
eign aid  programs,  tbe  space  race,  atomic 
energy  and  Its  uses  for  war  and  peace,  civil 
rights  tn  the  United  States,  and  tbe  problem 
of  racial  discrimination  (a  recurring  front 
page  atory  in  many  foreign  eotmtrles) .  The 
participants  attend  aeaalona  of  botb  bouses 
of  Congress,  confer  informally  with  senators 
and  representatives,  take  part  in  presi- 
dential and  state  department  press  confer- 
ences, and  Interview  cabinet  members  and 
other  offlcials  concerning  problems  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  tbelr  own  countries. 

Following  the  Washington,  D.C.  sessions, 
tbe  group  flies  to  Indiana  University  for  a 
five -week  examination  of  American  life  and 
culture.  Tbe  academic  phase  of  tbe  pro- 
gram begins  early  in  September,  before  regu- 
lar university  classes  are  In  acBalon.  daaaes 
are  designed  especially  for  tbe  foreign  group 
and  consist  at  seminars,  group  dlaciiaalons. 
lectures,  and  laboratory  jterloda.  Faculty 
members  for  tbls  pbaae  are  drawn  from  the 
departments  of  Journalism,  economics,  gov- 


ernment,    aodology.     budnei 
history. 
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At  the  end  of  the  academic  ffilofie  mem- 
bers disperse  for  independent  travel  and 
work  aaslgnments.  Individual  achedulea  are 
carefully  planned  in  advance  ao  aa  to  ac- 
quaint tbe  foreign  journalists  with  the  var- 
ious geographical  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  the  major  ciUes  and  places  of  in- 
terest. In  addlttoo.  tbey  are  assigned  for 
two  periods  of  three  weeks  each  to  work  on 
newspapers,  on  magaalnes.  wltb  advertising 
agencies,  or  in  the  news  departments  of 
radio  and  television  stations.  Thus  they  be- 
come acquainted  with  American  journalistic 
methods  through  a  period  of  detailed  obser- 
vation. Cooperating  with  Indiana  Uni- 
versity on  this  phase  of  the  program  are  200 
organizations  in  42  states  who  provide  the 
work  aaslgnments  and  internshlpe  as  well  as 
arranging  housing  and  social  contacts.  Even 
when  traveling  alone,  .^there  is,  under  this 
arrangement,  little  opportunity  to  become 
lonesome.  One  journalist  wrote:  "The  proj- 
ect director  warned  us  that  the  prewures  of 
social  entertainment  and  tttning  our  way 
across  the  United  States  might  'klU  ua  off.' 
How  right  he  was  I  And  what  a  delightfully 
pleasant  way  to  diet" 

As  soon  as  stories  about  tbe  participants 
appear  In  newspapers,  tbey  are  invited  to 
appear  before  church  groupe.  International 
aodetles,  and  service  clubs.  During  tbe 
holiday  season  they  are  guesta  in  family 
homes  for  Thanksgiving,  Cbrlstmaa,  and 
New  Years.  Every  man  finds  hiTM«if  in  de- 
mand as  a  speaker  at  high  schools  and  col- 
leges, civic  organizations,  and  churches.  AU 
are  encouraged  to  accept  such  Invltattona  be- 
cause tbey  provide  tbe  opportunity  to  meet 
large  numbers  of  people  and  to  «i«»^its  prob- 
lems with  them. 

At  tbe  end  of  tbe  four  .and  one  half 
month's  study-travel-work  schedule,  tbe 
Journalists  reassemble  at  Indiana  xmiverslty 
to  evaluate  what  tbey  have  seen  and  learned 
about  tbe  United  States,  and  to  exchange 
views  and  experiences  with  tbe  other  par- 
ticipants. Confusions  are  "Ironed  out,"  mis- 
conceptions corrected,  and  the  "total  experi- 
ence" is  given  a  sense  of  perspecUve.  The 
basic  aspects  of  American  philosophy  are 
agam  emphasized — free  speecli.  free  press, 
democratic  principles,  rights  of  the  common 
man,  ethical  and  moral  values. 


APPkAiaAI.  aOOSHT  ZM  KVALOATION 


BONI 


The  high  degree  of  success  achieved  In 
reaching  tbe  goala  of  the  program  la  evi- 
denced by  tbe  ^>trlted  and  in>«n  dlacuaaion 
of  Ideas  during  the  final  evahiatton  aemlnars. 
Tbe  joumalLBts  usually  feel  that  they  bave 
secured  an  honest  appraisal  of  the  American 
way  of  life — actually  aeen  democracy  m.AC- 
Uon.  And  they  feel  better  qualified  to  Inter- 
pret American  views  and  poUey  to  the  news 
media  of  tbelr  respective  ooontrles.  They 
understand  that  tbla  p(riley  la  based  on  free- 
dom to  think,  to  qxMk.  and  to  write  aa  a 
oomeratone  of  a  literate,  denx>cratlc,  and 
reeponatble  society. 

As  more  and  more  of  the  participants  of 
this  Indiana  University  MulU-Nstlonal  For- 
eign Journalists  Program  return  to  poaltlonB 
of  Importance  In  tbe  Journalistic  media  of 
their  home  oountrlea.  It  la  hoped  that  a  fatter 
and  more  accurate  picture  of  Amnicana  will 
gradually  emerge  from  tbe  preases  of  ttaaae 
countries — with  a  resultant  improvement  of 
"the  American  Image  abroad." 


AMERICAN  RRM  CHARTERS  FOUR 
FORKIGN  BDX2  VXSSEI£ 

Mr.  BREWSTESL    Mr.  President,  an 
article  by  Helen  Delich  Bentley  in  the 
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June  14  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  re- 
ported an  unfortunate  event  that  I  have 
predicted  for  a  long  time:  an  American 
steamship  company  has  contracted  to 
charter  four  bulk  vessels  now  under  con- 
struetkm  In  Japan. 

The  subsidies  that  Central  Oulf 
Steamship  Co.  has  sought  since  1957 
did  not  i4>pear  to  be  forthcoming,  so 
the  company  had  but  to  look  to  Japan  for 
ships.  Any  other  course  would  have 
driven  Central  Oulf  out  of  business. 

As  the  vice  president  of  the  company 
is  reported  as  saying: 

We  can't  affotxl  to  buUd  new  ehlpe  tn  the 
TTnlted  States  without  Oovemment  aaslat- 
■nce.  .  .  .  but  we  have  to  have  new  tonnage 
available  to  ub  or  we'll  be  out  of  bualneas. 

It  is  impossible  to  charter  new  Ameri- 
can ships  because  there  are  so  few  mod- 
em ones  under  our  flag. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  many 
times  before,  this  sort  of  situation  is 
symptomatic  of  the  real  merchant  ma- 
rine crisis  facing  this  country.  As  I 
have  also  said,  imless  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment begins  to  take  positive,  com- 
prehensive action,  the  situation  win  get 
worse,  not  better. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  I  have  cited  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fmc  Plans  To  Chabtxb  Fovb  Bttuc  Shipb — 

CXNTBAL    OXTLF    Dm    VasSLS    UNSSX    CON- 

amucROM  IN  Japan 

(By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley) 

Another  American  steamship  company  has 
•voided  the  i>robIems  Inherent  in  building 
and  registering  ships  In  the  United  SUtes 
by  contracting  to  charter  four  bulk  vessels 
now  xinder  construction  la  Japan.  They 
wlU  be  registered  under  a  foreign  flag. 

"We  cant  afford  to  build  new  ships  In  the 
United  States  without  Oovemment  assist- 
ance, we  can't  own  foreign  ships,  but  we 
have  to  have  new  tonnage  avaUable  to  us," 
explained  Niels  W.  Johnson,  vice  president 
at  Central  Oulf  Steamship  Co.,  "or  well  be 
out  at  biulneas." 

Johnson  added  that  his  company  applied 
tn  1957  for  subsidies  In  order  to  buUd  i«- 
placemento  for  Its  fleet  of  ten  World  War  n 
ships  now  registered  vinder  the  American 
flag.  However,  no  action  has  been  taken  on 
the  appUcatlon  by  the  ICarltlme  Subsidy 
Board. 

A  "TOKXM  KOVX" 

There  was  a  "token  move"  of  a  kind 
which  indicated  that  there  was  some  oon- 
slderattoa  being  given  the  appUcatloii  In 
1»«0,  but  the  proposal  U  still  before  the 
Ifarlttme  Administration  as  are  requests 
from  other  unsubsldlaed  companies  who 
feel  they  are  being  forced  Into  foreign-flag 
operation  because  of  the  attitude  In  Wash- 
ington and  the  failure  of  the  Administration 
to  take  flrm  steps  towards  expanding  the 
American  merchant  narlne. 

The  (our  ships  which  Central  Oulf  will 
J^arter  wlU  operate  In  bulk  tradee  away 
ftom  the  United  SUtea— on  a  "non-con- 
tlguous  baals." 

SaoiTLO  BE  BUILData 

Johitsoa  oommented  that  It  was  Impos- 
sible to  ehartar  new  American  ships  because 
^^Mve  we  so  few  modem  onaa  under  the 
Stanand  BMpea.  About  85  percent  of  the 
Amaftoaa  SMcehant  marine  was  built  durliiK 
World  Warn. 


"Right  now  this  country  is  MH/ting  through 
with  rust  buckets  but  this  cannot  go  on 
forever,"  he  added. 

"We  should  be  building  new  ships  right 
now  In  this  country  and  we're  all  for  build- 
ing all  we  can  here,  but  we  cannot  afford  <to 
do  It  without  Oovemment  assistance.  If  the 
United  States  Oovemment  or  Congress  Is 
truly  Intereeted  In  American-flag  shipping, 
then  they  should  make  funds  avaUable  so 
that  American  shipyards  can  compete  on  a 
worldwide  basis." 

Johnson  pointed  out  that  it  was  difllctilt 
enough  now  to  operate  with  the  old  Amer- 
ican ships  and  yet  there  Is  legislation  pend- 
ing, as  well  as  mUltary  directives,  which  will 
make  It  almost  Impossible  to  continue  under 
the  American  flag  with  any  kind  of  a  vessel, 
new  or  old. 

Ten  days  ago  States  Marine  Lines  Issued  In- 
vitations to  36  shipyards  around  the  world — 
26  foreign  and  10  American — to  bid  on  the 
construction  of  four»16,000-deadwelght  ton 
freighters  for  operation  under  the  American- 
flag. 

States  Marine  and  its  subsidiary,  Istlmilan 
Lines,  liave  had  applications  filed  for  sub- 
sidies for  10  years.  Together  they  now  own 
40  American  veesels  and  usually  charter  an 
additional  30  to  40  bottoms  registered  in 
this  country. 

Central  Gulf  was  cluutered  in  1947  by  Niels 
F.  Johnson,  president,  the  younger  Johnson, 
"and  associates." 

In  addition  to  Its  own  ten  American-flag 
ships,  the  steamship  flrm  charters  seven  or 
eight  other  American  vessels  and  twelve  to 
fourteen  foreign  onee. 


DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
TRUST  TERRITORY  OP  THE  PA- 
CIFIC ISLANDS 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  has  been  asked  to  authorize  a 
5-year  $172  million  development  pro- 
gram for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
ciflc  Islands. 

-  There  are  many  reasons  why  this  pro- 
gram is  essential  if  we  are  ever  to  take 
pride  in  our  administration  of  this  vast 
area  in  the  Pacific. 

From  time  to  time.  I  will  take  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  some  of  these  reasons 
to  your  attention. 

Today,  I  should  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  an  editorial  published  In  the 
Marshall  Islands  Journal,  a  mimeo- 
graphed newspaper  which  bills  Itself  as 
"the  Marshall  Islands  only  free  press." 

Uke  all  good  newspapers,  the  Marshall 
Islands  Journal  seeks  to  keep  its  readers 
well  informed  on  the  Issues  of  the  day. 

The  foUowlng  editorial  deals  with  a 
school  in  Majuro  where  the  newspaper  is 
published.  If  there  are  no  objections.  I 
ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoko. 
as  follows: 

Enrroaui, 

Site  Elementary  School  at  Majuro  had  no 
graduation  ceremony  this  year.  Mass  Hone, 
principal,  said.  "The  students  dldnt  want 
to  have  graduation." 

The  students  boycotted  the  graduation 
ceremony. 

By  some  Inadvertent  action  an  announce- 
ment was  made  over  the  radio  naming  tlie  18 
Rita  students  who  were  accepted  Into  the 
High  School  for  next  year.  The  annoimoe- 
mant  was  made  prior  to  graduation.  The  69 
other  atudenta  in  the  graduating  class  did 
not  want  to  4>pear  in  public  in  a  ceremony 


that  tended  to  honor  them  when  the  pubUo 
had  been  told  they  were  not  accepted  by  the 
High  School.  Kven  more,  they  had  lost  the 
keen  edge  of  interest — the  government  had 
said  that  they  must  end  their  education  with 
the  8th  grade. 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  the  school  year 
and  the  formal  education  of  so  many  good 
students  ended  on  a  note  of  deep  sadness. 
One  of  the  graduates  with  a  ticket  to  High 
School  said,  "See  that  girl.  She  Is  smart 
very  qiUck.  But  she  cant  go  to  High 
School."  "I  didn't  want  to  graduate,"  said 
the  young  lady  with  an  acceptance  to  two 
high  schools,  "I  felt  very  sad  that  the  others 
couldn't  go  on  to  school." 

So  It  Is  that  many  yoimg  boys  and  glrli 
know  sorrow;  89  know  also  a  point  of  de- 
spair. Their  future — In  terms  of  their  hopes 
Is  bleak— in  ten^s  of  tiieir  potential  ii 
wasted. 

The  students  could  be  criticized  for  their 
boycott  of  the  Important  affair.  But  we  ai« 
inclined  to  praise  the  rebels.  Their  action 
highlights  a  very  real  community  need— the 
need  for  more  high  school  classrooms  and 
teachers. 

The  courage  of  the  students  In  refusing  to 
participate  Is  fine;  their  anger  at  the  situa- 
tion Is  commendable.  We  are  encouraged 
by  such.  The  ccxnmunity  now  knows  that 
they  want  an  education. 

There  are  undercurrents  of  anger  at  other 
problems  In  the  RlU  School.  We  feel  that 
the  students  ought  to  be  heard,  that  an  In- 
vestigation ought  to  be  made  and  that  solu- 
tions be  found. 

The  needs  of  this  district  demand  more 
high  school  teachers  and  more  high  school 
classrooms — they  demand  them  now.  To 
fall  In  meeting  these  needs  Is  to  waste  the 
human  potential  of  our  youth. 

The  students  boycotted  the  graduation 
ceremony.  We  commend  them  and  trust 
their  quiet  protest  brings  effective  action  to 
bear   on    the   problems    they   face. 


OUR  NATION'S  ROLE  IN  THE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OP  THE  COUNTRIES  OP 
AFRICA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  May 
26  President  Johnson,  speaking  on  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unl^.  gave  re- 
newed recognition  to  our  Nation's  role 
In  the  deveI(H»nent  of  the  countries  of 
that  continent  and  the  fulfillment  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  African  peoples  for 
freedom,  self-governments,  and  economic 
progress. 

Again,  the  President  demonstrated 
the  policy  of  our  Government  that  our 
commitment  to  freedom  is  worldwide. 
While  the  confilct  in  Vietnam  quite  nat- 
urally compels  our  close  concern,  the 
President  has  made  \t  clear  that  resist- 
ance to  armed  aggression  in  southeast 
Asia,  or  anywhere  else,  should  not  deter 
us  from  equally  important  objectives  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  where  human 
progress  can  be  achieved  and  U.S.  inter- 
ests thereby  served. 

Such  an  objective  has  now  been  focused 
on  the  continent  of  Africa,  where  37  free 
nations — ^most  of  which  have  emerged 
from  colonialism  only  in  the  past  15 
years — ^have  begun  the  process  of  build- 
ing political  and  economic  systems  un- 
der the  most  adverse  circumstances. 

It  is  to  these  nations  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  again  extended  the  hand  of 
frlendsUp  frtan  the  American  people. 
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Friendship  between  a  g  -  »at  world  power 
and  a  struggling  country  where  inde- 
pendence is  a  new  condqit  must  Involve 
far  more  than  sympathy  and  moral  sup- 
port. It  must  Involve  generosity  and 
enthusiasm  on  the  past  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  each  of  these  nations  in 
determining  its  own  destiny  as  a  self- 
governing,  contributing^  member  of  the 
world  community. 


And  it  must  also  Invii 
to  understand  that  oui 


ve  the  patience 
efforts  will  not 


produce  miracles,  nor  e\  i  n  the  assurance 
that  our  assistance  will  be  universally 
accepted.  We  face  in  Africa  a  period  of 
adjustment  not  unlike  the  turbulent 
periods  of  our  own  early  history  and  the 
histories  of  other  Wesliem  nations  in 
their  quest  for  self-detmminatlon. 

The  President  has  given  our  Govern- 
ment the  guidelines  for  i  broader  assist- 
ance to  Africa — aid  in  regional  economic 
activities,  in  the  education  of  African 
students,  in  developing  an  effective  com- 
munications system,  in  building  an  in- 
ternal transport  network  and  greater 
electric  power  capacity.  In  effect,  he 
has  mobilized  the  tnlnds  and  talents  of 
our  Nation  toward  new  initiatives  in  re- 
qwnding  to  African  needs.  At  the  same 
time,  he  has  expressed  in  unequivocal 
language  our  support  of  self-determina- 
tion and  an  orderly  tran$ltlon  to  majority . 
rule.  J 

He  emphasizes  that  rtowth  In  Africa 
must  stem  from  African  jleadership,  and 
that  our  role  is  one  of  pr  widlng  the  extra 
resources  to  help  speed!  this  growth. 


from  the  na- 
address  myself 

i}f  the  Depart- 


It  is  to  the  respons^ 
tlons  of  Africa  that  I 
today. 

With  the  assistance 
ment  of  State,  I  have  dompiled  a  num- 
l)er  of  press  comments  ftQm  Africa  which 
indicate  that  the  President's  speech 
struck  a  favorable  chord  in  African- 
American  relations.        I  j 

Predictably,  some  ofjihe  African  re- 
action is  cautious.  Predictably,  also, 
the  President  has  been  o^ticized  by  some 
newspapers  in  South  Africa  and  Rho- 
desia. But  the  news  a^^ounts  and  edi- 
torials in  other  parts  of  the  continent, 
coupled  with  diplomallc  reports  and 
private  communicationa  lo  the  President 
and  the  State  Department,  give  evidence 
that  the  door  is  open  !l!or  much  closer 
political  and  economic  Cooperation  with 
the  countries  of  Afric^  These  coun- 
tries are  eager  to  see  hdw  the  great  re- 
sources of  the  United] '  States  can  be 
brought  to  bear  in 
terprise.  As  a  goveri 
tion,  we  have  an  immei 
to  carry  forward  the  obj 
by  the  President. 

Here   are   examples 
reaction: 

The  newspaper  Le  T^Bips  du  Niger  in 
Niamey  quoted  President  Diori  of  Niger 
S8  saying  that  his  greJE^test  impression 
was  President  Johnson'ilremark  that  "if 
It  takes  self-determinaitai  to  become  a 
free  nation,  it  also  takes  a  climate  of 
ETowth  to  remain  <Mie."  ' 

The  Ministry  of  InfUmatlon  in  Ni- 
TCria  issued  a  press  release  highlighting 
the  President's  promise  that  the  United 


Challenging  en- 

ent  and  a  ixa- 

responsibility 

tives  advanced 

i   the   African 


States  would  help  African  growth  "in  a 
pattern  that  followed  the  aspirations  of 
the  African  people."  Two  newspapers  in 
Lagos,  Nigeria,  printed  the  President's 
speech  in  full.  One  of  the  headlines  said. 
"The  United  States  WUl  Not  Support 
Racial  Inequality.", 

The  newspaper'  Uganda  Argus  in 
Kampala,  Uganda,  editoralized  that  the 
United  States  has  "the  greatest  chance 
not  only  of  making  and  keeping  sincere 
friends,  but  also  of  helping  to  bring  for- 
ward an  area  of  the  world  which  has  too 
long  been  either  neglected  or  exploited." 
The  newspaper  said  the  President's 
speech  "struck  a  note  of  sincerity.  It 
was  a  strong  appeal  for  cooperation  be- 
tween two  continents  and  a  generous 
recognition  of  what  Africa  can  do  for 
America."  The  commentary  ended  on 
the  note  that  if  "these  and  similar  senti- 
ments" can  be  translated  into  policy, 
"there  is  every  reason  to  look  forward  to 
a  strengthening  of  the  good  relations  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  Africa  and 
America." 

A  newspaper  in  Tunis  headlined  the 
news  account  of  the  President's  speech 
in  this  maimer:  "President  Johnson's 
Remarks  on  the  Occasion  of  Africa  Re- 
ceived WithJBaUsf  acUon." 

The  Standard  in  Dar  es  Salaam, 
Tanzania,  headlined  its  story,  "United 
States  Will  Not  B^ck  Minority  Rulers." 

Both  English-language  newspapers  In 
Ethiopia  carried  the  speech  in  full. 
Great  interest  was  expressed  in  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  assigned  U.S. 
Ambassador  Ed  Korry  to  work  full  time 
on  following  through  the  initiatives 
advanced  in  the  speech. 

The  Ghanaian  Times  in  Ghana  com- 
mented that  "all  sensible  Africans  will 
welcome  President  Johnson's  program 
more  than  any  shipments  of  arms  as  aid 
to  African  coimtrles."  ITie  commentary 
continued: 

Developing  an  effective  communications 
system  Is  perhaps  most  important.  It  Is  Im- 
portant not  only  because  it  will  Increase  sub- 
stantially Intercontinental  trade  and  com- 
merce, but  also  it  will  be  a  means  by  which 
we  shall  learn  more  about  one  another. 

The  Accra  Dally  Graphic  in  Ghana 
headlined  an  edltoriil,  "America  Carmot 
Condone  Injustice,"  4nd  quoted  the  Pres- 
ident on  UJS.  unwillingness  to  support 
policies  based  on  the  rule  of  minorities. 
The  Evening  News  in  the  same  city 
noted  that  "the  President  is  on  unmis- 
takably sound  ground  in  emphasizing 
the  need  for  regional  cooperation  in 
Africa  and  in  projecting  American  as- 
sistance within  that  context."  The 
President's  address  was  also  carried  by 
Ghana  television. 

As  a  footnote  to  these  African  com- 
mentaries, I  was  interested  in  a  remark 
by  a  newsp>aper  in  Khartoum,  Sudan,  to 
the  effect  that  "some  malicious  Journal- 
ists" thought  that  the  President  dis- 
cussed Africa  to  avoid  the  Vietnam  issue. 

I  thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
Senate  to  relate  some  of  these  news  stor- 
ies and  edltoritJs  in  the  aftermath  of 
President  Johnson's  speech.  His  pur- 
pose was  to  remind  both  the  people  of 
Africa  and  of  the  United  States  that  we 
share   a    world    in   which   cooperation 


among  nations  is  essential  to  progress, 
and  that  this  Goverimient's  responsibili- 
ties to  its  neighbors  m  Africa  must  be 
expanded  in  a  way  which  will  promote 
lasting  growth. 

The  President's  pledges  to  Africa  will 
require  great  skill  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  before  they  are  translated 
into  positive  accomplishment.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  Congress  should,  and  does, 
support  the  administration  in  these  ob- 
jectives for  an  Africa  which  will  expand 
its  economy  while  growing  with  equal 
vigor  in  the  values  of  human  freedom. 

I  would  underscore  one  particular 
statement  which  the  President  made  to 
the  African  Ambassadors  in  his  speech  of 
May  26: 

As  we  have  deepened  our  relaUons  with 
you,  we  have  learned  that  Africa  has  never 
been  as  dark  as  our  Ignorance  of  It;  that 
Africa  Is  not  one  place  and  one  people  but 
a  mosaic  of  places  and  peoples  with  diffewnt 
values  and  different  traditions;  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Africa  want  to  decide  for  thonselves 
the  kind  of  nations  they  wlsb  to  build." 


RECOONinON  FOR  DR.  ELMER  EL- 
LIS, A  GREAT  UNfVERSmr  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  days  Dr.  Elmer  Ellis  is  being  hon- 
ored by  the  educational  community,  not 
only  in  Missouri  but  from  all  over  our 
Nation,  for  the  outstanding  dedication 
and  achievement  of  his  tenure  as  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Dr.  Ellis  came  to  the  university  as  a 
history  professor  in  1930,  subsequently 
served  9  years  as  dean  of  the  college 
of  arts  and  sciences,  was  acting  president 
in  1953  and  was  elevated  to  the  presi- 
dency in  1954. 

In  these  12  years,  progress  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  has  been  remarkable, 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  personal  in- 
terest and  dedication  of  Elmer  Ellis. 

Our  student  body  has  doubled  in  size — 
our  university  library  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  top  10  university  libraries  in 
the  Nation — a  new  and  rapidly  growing 
research  program  includes  the  largest 
nuclear  research  reactor  on  any  uni- 
versity campus  in  the  Nation.  Perhaps 
the  most  outstanding  achievement  of  El- 
lis' tenure  has  been  the  expansion  of  the 
university  to  encompass  four  separate 
campuses,  adding  both  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas.  City  to  those  at  Columbia  and 
Rolla,  and  branches  of  the  university's 
extension  service  in  every  one  of  our 
114  counties. 

Dr.  Ellis  will  retire  from  the  presiden- 
cy on  August  31,  but  the  momentum  and 
excellence  he  has  contributed  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  will  remain  as  an 
eloquent  tribute. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment outlining  in  greater  detail  the  ma- 
jor accomplishments  of  a  truly  great  uni- 
versity president.  Dr.  Elmer  Ellis,  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoLTTMBU,  Mo.,  June  1. — Dr.  Bmer  XUla, 
who  retires  frocn  the  presidency  on  Aug.  81. 
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wUl  ha,v  an  impact  on  tha  TTnlvantty  at  Mia* 
aourl  that  vlU  last  tar  aaveral  decadaa. 

Bacauaa  ba  lua  aalactad  a  ctvpa  of  xouth- 
ful  ctumoanon  and  deana  and  beeauaa  ha 
Inatlgatad  tong^wnsa  raaaarch  piugiama  that 
aU  but  ataggar  tha  Imagination,  tba  SlUa 
tradition  vlU  piaimata  tha  eampua  through 
•araral  genaratloaa  of  atndenta. 

Tba  nodeat  UnlTCnlty  praaldant  la  balng 
honored  throughout  tha  Unlvaralty  ayatem 
In  his  final  montha  aa  admlnlatrator.  Ba 
waa  the  gueat  at  a  dlnnar  at  the  University 
of  Mlaaourl  at  Bolla;  tha  Columbia  faculty 
paid  leaiietta  at  a  program  and  reception;  the 
Board  of  Ouratera  will  have  a  dinner  for 
Preitdant  and  Itra.  Kllla  In  St.  LouU  June  34; 
and  ha  will  ba  honorad  with  a  recaption  at 
the  Vnlverilty  of  IClaaourl  at  Kanaaa  City 
where  ha  glyea  the  commencement  addreaa 
on  June  4. 

While  he  will  confer  degreee  upon  grad* 
oataa  at  two  moaa  oommenoamenta  in  Colinn- 
bla.  tha  approaching  June  7  graduattem  pro- 
gram that  cloaea  tha  enrrent  academic  year 
wlU  build  In  added  noatalgU  for  the  "Claaa 
of  '06''  beeauae  In  a  aenae  it  turns  all  but  the 
laat  page  on  the  Kllla  l>ook.  He  will  leoelTe 
tha  tlUa  of  emarltua  prealdent  from  the 
Board  at  Ouraton.  Ha  win  ramaln  cm  cam- 
pus aa  administrator  nntll  August  81,  and 
will  be  the  jwealdent  through  the  summer 
aeaaton  oommanoament  Aug.  6.  The  June 
graduating  program  la  certain  to  mark  a 
climax  to  hla  caraar. 

Prealdent  Bllla  reachea  the  mandatary  re- 
tirement age  for  admlnlatratora  of  08  on  July 
17  and  will  be  succeeded  aa  chief  admlnlstra- 
thra  omoar  of  the  Unlveralty  system  on  Sept.  1 
by  Dr.  John  C.  Weaver,  vloa  prealdent  for 
admlnlatratlTa  aCalra  at  Ohio  Stote  Univer- 
sity. 

Hlatorlana  may  point  to  development  ot 
the  Unlvetalty  Into  a  fotir-campua  system  aa 
tha  top  achievement  of  the  SUla  admlnlatra- 
tlon  that  Included  11  years  aa  prealdent  after 
one  year  aa  acting  prealdent. 

Rotable  and  herculean  that  taak  waa.  R 
alavatad  tha  School  at  Iflnea  and  IfetaUnrgy 
at  RoUa  to  full  unlvaralty  autua;  It  converted 
the  private  Unlveralty  of  Kanaaa  City  Into 
a  ateta-oparatad  Unlvetalty  of  lOaaourl  at 
Kanaaa  City:  It  e^ianded  the  old  BeUerleve 
Country  Club  at  Normandy  Into  an  exten- 
alon  center  and  then  Into  a  fuU-blown  Uni- 
versity or  lOaaoorl  at  St.  Loola. 

At  tha  aaoM  ttme  the  Unlvaralty  here  and 
at  BoUa  waa  being  enhanced  aa  a  graduate 
training  and  raaeareh  canter  without  stint- 
ing on  Ita  nadargradoata  program.  R  ex- 
panded an  Xztanaion  Service  by  adding  sm- 
phaala  on  urban  acUvltlaa  atop  lu  rural 
programs. 

But  other  facets  ot  the  KUa  yeara  may  have 
equal  or  greater  Importance  to  education  In 
Mlaaoarl. 

^5*?*"*  ""•  o""*cd  hU  Inteieat  In  the 
UBtventty  Ubrary  from  hla  proteaaorlal  daya 
through  a  rtaanahip  into  tha  pnaldency  and 
the  reault  la  one  of  tha  few  unlveralty  u- 
brariea  with  mora  than  1.000,000  volumea. 
StudenU  make  f^ee  selection  In  open  atacks- 
a  unique  computer  system  of  checking  out 
hooto^attracta  International  attention.  Un- 
der Praaldant  BUb*  admlnlatratlon  the  60- 
yaar-old  library  bolldlng  waa  flnaUy  oom- 
Ptoted  and  tawtadaa  qoartn  for  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Idsaoarl.  whoaa  eoUae- 
tlons  enhanoa  campus  raaaajch  aotlvltlea. 

Another  program  dating  back  to  his  nine 
years  aa  dean  of  Arts  and  Sdanoe  alao  waa 
^>M*a;don  a  toroadar  aeala  aa  prealdent. 
Aa  a  prorassia  he  realtaed  tha  problem:  dur- 
UUt  S!*  •■  *•«»  V*maumxt  ot  aztraHllvl. 
■MMI  ateeattaB  ha  laM  Ha  foaadatten;  and 
f  "**"  ^  began  aa  tntanstva  pracmm  f«r 
tha  Improvament  of  tranhing  Ha  laealvad 
A  taOMO  grant  tram  tha  Oamagla  Fboada- 


ttoa  for  tha  Advancement  of  Tsaehlng  to 
help  him  Improve  teaching  In  collaasa  and 
nnlvarsltlaa.  One  result  waa  a  In-aarvlea 
training  program  that  la  stUl  in  oparattoa 
at  the  Unlveralty. 

One  phase  of  the  Ellis  years  win  be  car- 
ried Into  the  future  because  he  had  a  strong 
voice  In  selection  of  moat  of  the  chanceUors 
and  deana  that  wlU  continue  aa  high  ad- 
ministrative oOcara  through  their  caraara. 
It  U  unlikely  that  the  Unlveralty  haa  ever 
had  a  corpa  of  deana  so  youthful :  some  could 
well  be  here  for  decades.  And  they  carry  the 
Ellla  legacy  that  will  affect  the  quality  of 
faculty  members  through  countleaa  genera- 
tions of  students. 

Dr.  Ellla  considers  his  staff  of  chancellora 
and  deana  as  "top  notch"  and  considers  him- 
self "lucky"  because  he  never  picked  a 
"lemon I"  The  admiration  is  mutual.  In- 
quire of  most  of  the  deana  seciired  off  cam- 
pus and  you'll  learn  that  It  waa  the  Kllla 
magnetism  and  enthualaam  that  Intareated 
them  In  switching  allegiance  to  IClMOurl. 

In  considering  the  EUla  legacy  the  ex- 
panded reeearch  program  cant  be  Ignored. 
M.  U.  scientist  are  working  on  projects  for 
oolonlaing  the  moon  and  planets  through 
the  Space  Sciences  Research  Center:  It  haa  a 
long-range  study  under  way  of  detarmlng 
the  thlnga  man  doea  to  hla  environment 
that  affect  his  health:  In  the  largeat  eampua 
nuclear  reactor  In  the  nation  faculty  and 
students  are  learning  more  about  the  amaU- 
est  of  particles,  the  neutron  with  Ita  protons 
and  meaona:  the  poselble  realignment  of 
genea  In  plante,  anlmala  and  man. 

Ba^ln  hU  daya  of  teaching  history,  In- 
tmperalng  tha  aartoos  with  Peter  Plnley 
Dunne  "Mr.  Dooley"  quotea-and  with  Mia. 
HUB  at  tlmea  In  the  daaaroom  aa  a  critic— 
Dr.  Knia  never  dreamed  of  being  president  to 
a  student  body  of  33,500,  of  administering  a 
•70  million  a  year  program,  of  enrollment 
more  than  doubling  and  expendlturea  more 
than  quadrupling  during  a  11-year  admln- 
latratlon. 

Dr.  Kllla'  plana  for  the  future  arent  com- 
plete. While  he  la  retiring  aa  administrator, 
he  could  have  five  more  yeara  of  Unlvetalty 
tenure  aa  profeasor  of  hutcry.  But  he  be- 
lieves he  haa  been  too  long  out  of  the  ^'rrt 
room  to  resume  an  Instructional  role.  But 
he  WlU  remain  In  Columbia— he  and  Mra. 
Rills  wUl  move  from  the  President's  house 
mto  a  home  they  recently  purchased— and 
WUl  have  oflloea  In  Jeese  Hall.  And  his  tal- 
enta  win  be  uaed. 

Prealdent-eleet  Weaver  haa  Indicated  he 
WlU  arrive  In  ColimtbU  about  Aug.  l,  and 
haa  requeatad  Preeldent  KUU  to  remain  <m 
campus  that  month  to  help  him  become  ac- 
quainted with  his  staff  and  dutlea. 

After  retirement,  I>r.  SUla  wanta  to  write 
ahook  on  administrative  problema  of  tml- 
wraity  ayatema.  He  win  coUeot  data  on 
ttiort  trtpa  to  Oallfomla.  Wisconsin,  New 
York.  North  Carolina  and  pvhapa  other 
■tatea.  talking  with  admlnlatratora.  legal 
counaela,  faculty  membeia  and  othara  to 
assemble  the  material. 

He  would  like  to  assist  with  the  proposed 
Missouri  state  capital  improvement  bond  Is- 
sue that  la  under  consideration  and  wUl  be 
avaUahle  to  lend  from  his  experience  with 
the  slmUar  1»5S~M  campaign  he  directed. 

A  nattva  of  McHenry  county.  North  Da- 
kota, who  took  two  dagreoa  from  tha  Univar- 
slty  of  North  Dakota  and  a  doetcrata  at  tha 
University  of  Iowa.  Dr.  Bllia  Uu^t  in  North 
Dakota  public  achoola  and  three  yeara  at  the 
North  Dakota  SUte  Teaehara  CoUege  at  May- 
JJU<»;He  waa  lecturer  for  two  years  at  tba 
unlvantty  of  lOwa.  Ba  came  to  the  Mlsaoml 
f*?«»^toiagO  Where  ha  tamalned  without 
tntarrupttea  auoapt  for  lanvaa.  Ha  had  a 
■ahhatleal  laava  aa«  a  Ouggcahela  Mlow- 
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Bhlp  in  lBg»-40:  tpwit  two  yeara  of  duty  with 
tha  hiatorloal  branch  of  tha  War  Department 
Oeoaral  Staff  of  tha  Army;  ba  waa  vlalttna 
lecturer  under  a  Fulhrl^t  grant  at  the  Unl; 
veralty  of  Amatardam  in  1961-62.  and  on  the 
factUty  of  the  Salahurg  Seminar  of  AmT),..- 
Studies  In  1963. 

Upon  retirement  of  Prealdent  Prederlck  A 
Mlddlebush,  Dr.  Kills  became  acting  Unlver^ 
alty  preeldent  on  Sept.  10,  1964,  and  waa  se- 
lected by  the  Board  of  Curators  for  the  pias- 
Idency  on  the  foUowlng  April  16. 

Since  that  time  he  has  made  trtpa  to  Bug- 
land,  Canada  and  Japan  as  repreeentaUve  at 
International  meetings  of  the  Association  of 
Amerloan  Universities.  He  spent  six  weeks 
in  India  on  an  Inapectton  of  the  Unlversltyi 
agricultural  education  advtaory  tmit  there. 

Time  magaalne  recenUy  aaid  that  the  Uni- 
versity's upward  reach  "began  in  UNM  with 
promotion  of  KlUs  ...  to  the  presidency 
Tracing  Unlveralty  growth  and  vigor  under 
EUla,  It  added  that  "Whether  Missouri  now 
moves  Into  the  top  rank  of  pubUe  unlversltlei 
WlU  depend  largely  on  John  Oairiar  Weaver." 

Other  national  magaalnee  have  htf|>ed  Ml 
the  M.U.  story  and  added  to  national  leeog- 
nlUon  of  Dr.  KUla.  He  obtained  prafealoiul 
recogniuon  through  election  to  preaidencUs 
of  the  National  Aaaodatlon  of  State  Unlver- 
sltlee  and  Land  Grant  C(41ege8;  of  the  Na- 
tional OounoU  of  Social  Studlea;  oC  the  Mto- 
•iaslppl  VaUey  Hlstorloal  Aaaoeiatt<m:  of  the 
Mid-America  AaaooUtion  of  State  Univer- 
sities: of  the  National  Oommlatfoa  on  Ac- 
crediting: of  the  Harry  a  Truman  Ubrary 
Institute  for  National  and  International  Af- 
•  fah»,  and  ot  the  Missouri  Aaaodatlon  of  Od- 
leges  and  Unlveraltlee. 

He  waa  sdeeted  by  former  Oov.  PhU  II. 
DonneUy  to  head  the  stote  campaign  for 
paaaage  of  the  •76  mUUon  stote  capital  Im- 
provamenta  bond  laaue  which  voters  approved 
in  1968.  Be  haa  honorary  degrees  from  North 
Dakoto  Unlveralty.  Central  CoUege,  Drury 
CoUege,  Waahlngton  UiUverslty  of  St.  LouU 
and  Culver-Stockton  CoUege.  He  has  a  pro 
merttla  award  at  Roekhurst  CoUege. 

AU  of  which  hdp  explain  remarks  by  Dr. 
Weaver  about  Dr.  Kllla  when  he  was  chosen 
aa  hla  successor: 

"His  footprints  were  large  and  It  wUl  be 
extremely  difficult  to  flU  hla  shoea." 
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TAX  OMBUDSMAN 

Mr.  IX)Na  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  12,  Senator  Maonttsoh  and  I  In- 
troduced a  biU  (8.  3344)  to  establish  a 
Small  Tax  Division  within  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  51  other  Senators  have  Joined 
US  In  eosponaorlng  this  bill. 

As  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
this  Mil  would  create  an  ombudsman,  in 
the  form  of  regional  small  tax  commis- 
sioners. Taxpayers  who  have  been  as- 
sessed a  deficiency  less  than  $2,500.  or 
^*o  claim  a  refund  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  less  than  $2,500  may  go  to  the 
Small  Tax  Commissioner  for  relief. 

Our  taxpayers  need  some  form  of  om- 
budsman to  fight  the  proverbial  city  hall. 
And  perhaps  the  new  commissioners  will 
assume  this  role.  It  Is  heartening  to  see 
the  very  favorable  response  which  this 
bill  has  received,  and  It  is  hoped  that 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  wlU  be  scheduled  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert,  at 
this  point  In  the  Racoao,  8.  3344,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Small  Tax  Dlvlsbm  within  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  bp;  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.3344 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Staate  and  Houae 
of  Bepresentatives  of  the  Vnited  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assevtbled.  That  (a) 
iobcbapter  C  of  chapter  7t,of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (rel  iking  to  the  Tax 
Court)  is  amended  by  adang  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  jiart: 

"run  rv — aiuLi,  ta::  division 

"Sec.  7476.  Small  Tax  TAx  l^on. 

"Sec.  7477.  Procediu-e;  coe  itnlssloners. 

"Sec.  7478.  Decisions  at  Si  tiall  Tax  Division. 
"Sec.  7476.  SmaU  Tax  EHvlstai. 

"(a)  Iif  OaNKXAL. — Therei  ts  hereby  estob- 
Ushed,  within  the  Tax  Coan,  a  SmaU  Tax 
Divlalon  (hereafter  In  thla  mrt  referred  to  aa 
the  'Division') .  The  chief  fiidge  of  the  Tax 
Court  shall  from  time  to  tltne  assign  one  or 
more  Judges  of  the  Tax  Couft  to  the  Division 


Judge  of   the 


:payer  to  whom 

reepect  toany 

if  the  amount 

idlng  interest) 

tltlon  with  the 

)n  of  the  defl- 

ahaU   be   lUed 

ly  this  tlUe  for 

inatlon  of  a 

The  Division 


|e  Division  shaU 
ermine  a  deff- 
>t)  in  excfea  of 

kyer    who    has 
ty  tax  Imposed 


and  shall  dealgnato  a 
OlTUlon. 

"(b)  JuBisDicnoK. — 

"(1)  D01CIXNCIXB. — Any  . 
to  wnt  a  notice  of  defldency 
tu  Imposed  by  this  title  mi 
of  such  deficiency  (not  ln< 
doM  Dot  exceed  •2,600,  Ole  a 
DlTlslon  for  a  redetermlnai 
dency.  Any  such  petltlo] 
frtthin  the  time  prescribed 
filing  a  petition  for  the  red 

deficiency  by  the  Tax  Coil        

■ball  have  Jurisdlotlon  to  determine  the  cor- 
rect amount  of  the  defldehcy  to  the  same 
tttent  as  In  the  case  of  pe^ons  filed  with 
the  Tax  Court,  except  that  t 
Bot  have  Jurisdiction  to  d 
clncy  (not  indudlng  in 
HMO. 

"(2)  BamidM. — Any 

filed  a  claim  for  refund  of  ,_^, r-»>.^ 

by  ttils  title  with  the  Secrejtory  or  his  dele- 
(ste  and  whose  claim  has  \  t>een  disallowed 
(or  disallowed  In  part)  may,  U  the  amount 
of  (uch  claim  (not  Indudli^g  Interest)  does 
not  exceed  •2.600,  file  a  petition  with  the 
DlTlilon  for  the  aUowance  of  such  claim 
(or  (or  the  part  of  the  claim  disallowed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate).  Any  such 
elaan  shall  be  filed  with  the  Divlalon  within 
U»  Ume  prescribed  by  law  for  commencing 
» lult  f<w  recovery  of  such  tax.  The  Dlvldon 
•haU  have  Jurisdiction  to  anew,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  the  amount  of  su^n  claim,  except 
that  the  Division  shall  not  have  Jurisdiction 
to  allow  any  refiind  of  any  jtax  (not  mclud- 
Ing  Interest)  in  excess  of  43,600. 
"8ec.  7477.  Procedure;  Com^^lasioners. 

"(a)  RtTLEs  or  PaAcnca  tfHo  PaocxniTai. — 
The  proceedings  of  the  DIrlslon  ahall  be 
Moducted  In  accordance  with  such  rules 
of  practice  and  procedure  at  the  Tax  Court 
■nay  prescribe.  The  provisions  of  part  n  of 
this  subchapter  ahall  apply  with  respect  to 
proceedings  of  the  Division  o«ly  to  the  extent 
Pfwlded  Ui  such  rules.  Ifcthlng  In  such 
roles  shall  preclude  a  taxp4yer  from  repre- 
senting himself  in  proceedlhga  before  the 
Division.  "TT" 

"(b)  CoMiassiONxas. — 

"(1)  Appointm£nt. — The  I  fTax  Court  is 
tutborlzed  to  appoint,  wlth<iiit  regard  to  the 
oril  service  laws  and  regulations,  such  num- 
n«  of  commissioners,  not  exceeding  20,  as 
■J»y  he  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
d  the  Division.  Each  such  commissioner 
•hau  receive  compensation  at  the  rato  pre- 
•aibed  by  law  for  commteioneia  ot  the 
court  of  Claims,  and  shaU  be  subject  to  re- 
«ttoval  by  the  Tax  Court.  N<  ^>enon  who  has 
^ed  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  In- 
"raal  Bevenue  Service  shall  be  eligible  for 


appointment  as  a  commissioner  until  five 
years  after  he  has  ceased  to  be  such  an  of- 
ficer or  employee. 

"  ( 2 )  Duma. — ^Under  the  aupervislon  of  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  Division,  the  commis- 
sioners shall  conduct  all  proceedings  before 
the  Division,  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  Tax  Court  may  from  time  to 
time  direct.  The  commissioner  who  conducts 
the  proceedings  on  a  petition  filed  with  the 
Division  shall  render  a  decision  thereon 
which  shall  be  reviewed  by  a  Judge  of  the 
Division  and  which  sliaU  be  final  tinlees  re- 
versed or  modified  by  the  reviewing  Judge. 
"Sec.  7478.  Decisions  of  Small  Tax  Division. 

"(a)  PiHAUTT  or  DccisioNs. — There  shaU 
l>e  no  review  of,  or  appeal  from,  any  de- 
cision of  the  I31vl8lon. 

"(b)    TaXATMEMT  A8  DKCIBIONB  MADX  BT  THX 

SBcarrAar  oa  His  Dklkcatk. — A  final  decision 
of  the  Division  shaU  be  treated  as  a  final 
decision  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  for 
purposes  of  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
aU  other  laws  of  the  United  States,  including 
(but  not  limited  to)  the  provisions  relating 


"( 1 )  redetermination  of  deflciencles  by  the 
Tax  Court, 

"(2)  suits  for  recovery  of  taxes  erroneously 
or  iilegaUy  collected,  and 

"(8)  suits  for  recovery  of  taxes  erroneously 
refunded. 

"(c)  Puamm  PaocBSDntaa  ar  thx  UKim 
Statsb. — ^In  any  case  in  whidi — 

"(1)  the  Divlalon  haa  determined  the 
amount  of  any  deficiency  to  be  lees  than  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  hla 
delegate,  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  certiflea 
to  the  Tax  Court  that  the  decldon  of  the 
Division  Involves  a  substantial  question  re- 
lating to  the  validity  or  meaning  of  a  pro- 
vision of  this  title  or  of  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed thereunder, 

the  Secretary  or  hla  ddegate  may  file  a  peti- 
tion vrlth  the  Tax  Court  for  a  redetermina- 
tion of  such  deficiency.  The  l^ax  Court  ahaU 
have  Jurisdiction  to  redetermine  the  amount 
of  such  deficiency  to  the  same  extent  and 
in  ttie  same  manner  as  if  such  petition  had 
been  filed  by  the  tozpayer.  In  any  proceed- 
ing commenced  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate under  this  subsection  and  in  any  pro- 
ceeding commenced  in  any  court  for  recovery 
of  any  amount  allowed  aa  a  refund  by  the 
Divlalon,  the  United  Stotes  shall  be  liable 
for  all  court  costo  and  shall  pay  a  reasonable 
fee  to  the  person  or  persons  representing  the 
taxpayer  in  such  proceeding." 

(b)  The  table  of  parte  for  subcliapter  C 
of  chapter  76  of  such  Code  is  amended  t>y 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
item: 

"Part  IV.   SmaU  Tax  Division." 

Sac.  2.  The  amendmente  made  by  thla 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  180th  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that  the  provisions  of  siections  7478(a). 
7477(a),  and  7477(b)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  this  Act) 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  Ahe  enact- 
ment of  thla  Act. 


CAN  D^OCRACY  KEEP  UP   WITH 
THE  SPACE  AGE? 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral years  It  has  been  my  good  fortime  to 
be  able  to  conduct  for  the  graduating 
high  school  seniors  In  my  State  of  Wyo- 
ming the  McOee  Senate  Internship  con- 
test, which  brings  back  to  Washington 
one  boy  and  one  girl  for  a  week  of  observ- 
ing democracy  In  action — hdre  In  the 
Senate  and  in  Washington. 


As  a  part  of  the  contest  each  student 
Is  required  to  complete  an  essay  on  "Can 
Democracy  Keep  Up  With  the  Space 
Age,"  and  each  year  I  am  Impressed  with 
the^ depth  of  understanding  and  the  dedi- 
cation to  our  democratic  principles  dis- 
played by  these  young  people  In  their  es- 
says. AU  show  real  thought  and  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Of  course.  It  would  be  Impossible  for 
everyone  to  read  all  these  essays,  but  I 
think  some  of  the  most  outstanding  ones 
selected  by  an  impartial  panel  of  three 
judges -should  receive  wider  circulation, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  of 
these  essays,  written  by  Miss  Karen 
Elaine  Luond,  of  Casper,  Wyo.,  and  Glen 
Edward  Garrett,  of  Cheyeime,  Wyo., 
which  received  honorable  mention  In  the 
McGee  Senate  Internship  contest,  be 
printed  In  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recobd,  as  follows: 

DxMocaACT  rpa  ToMoaaow 
(By  Karen  Luond,  Casper,  Wyo.) 

"nie  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democ- 
racy. Ito  peace  must  be  planted  upon  the 
tested  foundations  of  poUtloai  Uberty  ...  A 
We  are  but  the  champions  of  manldnd.  Wa 
sliaU  be  satiafled  when  thoee  ilghu  have 
been  made  aa  secure  aa  tl\e  faith  and  the 
freedom  of  nations  can  make  them." — 
Woodrow  Wilson,  War  Address  to  Congreaa, 
1917. 

Doea  democracy  have  a  place  in  today's 
woridr  WiU  tlie  "tested  foundaUona  of  po- 
Utical  Uljerty"  cnimbie  iinder  the  earth- 
quake of  unfavorable  world  opinion?  la 
our  role  aa  championa  of  mankind  JuatlflableT 
Can  democracy  meet  the  chaUenge  of  the 
space  age? 

Today's  world  la  holding  democracy  on 
tried.  Because  free  people  are  searching 
for  the  beat  way  of  Ufa,  queatlona  are  bdng 
asked  of  democracy.  They  are  searching 
questions.  Interrogative  octopi,  groping  Tor 
tlie  truth.  The  anawers  to  theae  queatlona 
Ue  in  our  actiona  In  world  problem  centers. 
In  South  America,  in  Shodesia,  in  India. 
Prance,  CambodU,  black  Africa.  Selma,  or 
New  York  City,  in  Viet  Nam,  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  democracy  la  waging  a  battle 
against  suppreedon.  It  la  f^ tending  to 
make  certain  righto  "aecure  aa  the  faith  and 
freedom  of  nations"  can  make  them.  All 
of  these  certain  righto  can  be  Included  in  one 
phrase,  which  la  the  key  to  the  future  of 
democracy  in  the  space  age:  freedom  of  the 
individual.  Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  the 
framers  of  our  country's  history  of  Justice 
and  democracy  said,  "The  people  are  our 
only  sure  reliance  for  our  preservation  of 
our  freedom."  But  why  wotiid  the  freedom 
of  our  people  endure  even  if  all  of  the  docu- 
mento  wlilch  guaranteed  that  freedom  were 
burned?  Why  does  the  Uberty  of  the  in- 
dividual hold  the  door  of  the  future  open 
to  democracy?  One  main  social  idea  in 
government  systema  of  the  people  anawers 
theae  two  questions;  it  is  indiyidual  initia- 
tive. 

Because  of  individual  initlaUve,  competi- 
tion tlirough  free  enterprise  adVancea  our 
country.  In  our  tree  enterpriae  system, 
companlea  vie  with  each  other  for  ad- 
vancement and  better  producto.  In  ttie  space 
age,  Motorola,  General  Bectric,  BeU  System, 
and  other  large  companies  work  to  find  new 
ideas,  new  producto,  new  advances  for  our 
future  beyond  our  planet.  Aircraft  com- 
panlea work  to  l>e  the  first  to  bring  forth 
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m  iMV  ptrapeetlT«  in  mlMll*  wWUlU.  and 
rookat  bulkUac-  By  Mtdlnc  tbalr  turn  Uma 
to  tlM  sw  growlnc  advanoM  b«lnc  mad*  in 
this  flald.  tbmj  taka  tba  Ualtad  Stataa  throocli 
one  mora  lap  In  the  not  for  space.  IB  a 
■ystem  In  wlileh  indlTidtial  InltlatlTa  U  mp- 
pnaMd.  eompatttloa.  aa  atieh.  U  non-«zlstant. 
Mftrjoaa  la  working  for  tbe  government,  wltb 
no  raaaon  to  try  to  be  lint,  for  there  ia  no 
oompeUtaon.  Tbe  freedom  of  tbe  indlTldual, 
and  any  real  reason  for  him  to  try  to  sncoeed 
is  nU. 

In  the  Onlted  States  of  America,  where 
the  liberty  of  each  and  every  iieraon  Is  pre- 
dominant, one  can  strive  to  get  ahead,  to 
better  one's  preeoit  state,  to  find  a  goal 
and  strlTs  for  It.  I  do  beUeve  that  a  gov- 
•mmantal  system  whleh  oan  show  through 
aetUms.  not  haUow  premises,  that  the  free- 
dom ot  the  individual  to  better  himself 
prevails,  can  win  the  battle  over  suppression. 
Silvely,  the  starving  people  of  the  world, 
upon  aeelng  Praaldenta  and  other  famous 
Amatteaaa,  who  have  rooted  themselves  from 
the  bonds  of  poverty,  will  picture  their 
families 'with  food  on  the  table.  Instead  of 
promises  of  food,  with  sons  In  school  In- 
stead of  promisee  of  schools.  Surely,  the 
people  oppressed  by  unstable  govemmente 
and  auA  dictatorships  will  look  to  a  coun- 
try In  whleh  tbe  people  have  a  say  In  the 
government,  in  which  the  governing  powers 
are  directly  anawerable  to  the  people  tbem- 
selvea.  SurOy,  the  people  torn  by  a  war  in 
their  country  will  aee  the  American  aoldlers 
dying  to  maintain  t3M  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual. Hgfatlng  agalnat  aoldlars  who  are 
only  the  tools  of  a  government  which  la  try- 
ing to  gain  land  and  power.  The  right  of  a 
man  to  try  to  reach  a  goal,  to  take  care 
of  hla  family,  to  compete  to  better  himself, 
and  thereby  better  his  country,  is  the  open 
door  to  the  future  of  democracy.  The  free- 
dom of  the  individual  is  the  proof  that 
democracy  is  ths  only  f ocm  of  government 
which  can  keep  up  with  the  space  age. 

Cam  DotocBACT  Khv  Up  With  nn  Stacs 

Ant 

(Bj  OHsD  Bdwaid  Oarrett.  Bast  High  School. 

Cheyenne.  Wyo.) 

Aa  the  first  orbit  of  Sputnik  I  shocked  our 
world  into  a  new  era  of  Challenge,  the  space 
age.  doubts  aroae  as  to  the  ability  of  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  gOTvnment  to  compete  with 
oommwnlsm  After  all.  communism  Is  rela- 
tively modem  compared  to  democracy,  and 
pertaps.  It  Is  better  suited  to  meet  the  chal- 
lengeaof  the  space  age.  In  their  Initial 
trtumpli  on  space,  the  Russians  presented 
the  united  States  with  this  new  era's  most 
obvioos  challenge— the  challenge  of  tech- 
nology. Hot  only  did  democracy  prove  Ita 
ablUty  to  oompets  in  a  modem  world,  but 
also  It  met  and  snrpasaed  the  initial  chal- 
lenge of  the  space  age.  Since  Sputnik  I  the 
United  States  baa  CKoeeded  the  Russians  In 
the  number  at  both  manned  and  unmanned 
satellites,  nils  technological  demand,  how- 
ever, is  only  the  saperfldal  challenge  facing 
the  United  Statee  in  the  space  age.  Under- 
lying the  surface  demand  of  tbe  space  age 
Is  a  challenge  that  the  United  States  must 
meet  as  the  most  powerful  nation. 

What  Is  this  rhallenget  In  any  situation 
where  power  over  men  Is  concerned,  the  most 
Important  chaUenge  to  be  met  U  that  ot 
ft^onalbillty.  Moreover,  In  an  age  where 
man  has  created  the  power  to  move  moun- 
talna  to  dig  rtvete.  or  to  deaUoy  the  world, 
tb»  necessity  of  responsibility  is  magnified. 
Beeauae  the  people  rule  In  a  democracy,  the 
people  accept  the  respooalbmty  ot  not 
annniflatlng  themaelvee  and;  therefore, 
damovaoy  la  the  most  reaponalble  form  ot 
carmiBMnt.  Tat  this  raaaon  and  the  fact 
that  moat  of  the  nuclear  weapons  In  the 
world  are  oontroUed  by  the  United  States. 
daatoeracy  muat  aurvlve  in  thla  new  era  in 
order  that  reaponalbUity  to  the  people  sor. 


Vive.    Oan  democracy  keep  up  with  the  apaee 

To  anawer  this  question  at  this  point 
would  be  similar  to  saying  our  government 
was  obsolete  when  the  communists  suc- 
ceeded in  orbiting  tbe  first  satrillte.  Tbe 
fountain  head  of  democracy  of  both  the  space 
age  and  of  democracy  must  be  singled  out 
and  examined.  Only  after  the  roots  of  each 
have  been  dlsoovered  can  we  answer  our 
question. 

The  words  "space  age"  bring  to  mind  many 
terms  that  one  might  attribute  to  its  exist- 
ence. Atomic  energy,  satellltee.  technology, 
and  computers  are  only  a  few  of  the  numer- 
ous InnoTations  which  have  been  either  sep- 
arately or  collectively  credited  for  creating 
the  space  age.  These  innovations,  however, 
are  not  the  prime  cause  for  the  age  of  space. 
Within  each  of  theae  so-callsd  causss  can 
be  found  one  rnmmnn  elSBent  which  is 
actually  responsible  for  our  nlkera.  Bvery- 
thlng  in  the  qiaoe  age  Is  reall^buy  a  result 
of  the  accumulated  knowledgeo^man.  For 
example,  consider  the  origin  and  the  events 
that  led  up  to  the  one  Invention  to  which 
most  people  credit  the  space  age.  This  in- 
vention, of  course,  is  tbe  modem  missile  but 
it  may  be  traced  back  to  the  bicycle.  In 
1806  two  bicycle  manufact\ners  became  in- 
terested in  the  problems  of  fiylng.  Perusing 
their  Interest  they  Increased  their  knowledge 
throxigh  books,  wind-tunnel  experiments 
and  study  of  the  flight  of  birds.  Finally.  In 
1006,  their  accumulated  knowledge  in  aero- 
dynamics allowed  the  Wright  brothers  to 
make  their  debut  at  Klttyhawk  with  the  first 
successfxil  airplane  flight,  ftom  thla  initial 
invention  the  airplane  Improved  aa  the 
knowledge  of  man  Increased  in  other  flelds. 
The  expansion  of  knowledge  led  to  improve- 
ments In  engines,  materials  and  designs. 
Through  all  these  advancements  the  air- 
plane evolved  Into  the  V-I  or  the  buss  bomb 
of  World  Warn.  A  short  time  later  Increased 
German  knowledge  introduced  the  V-a, 
which  was  the  first  rocket  as  we  think  of 
rockets  today.  Oreater  knowledge  of  chem- 
latry,  aerodynamics,  radio  communications. 
axul  of  numy  other  selenoee  led  to  tbe  devel- 
opment of  our  present  day  missile  which  ot- 
ficlally  launched  us  into  the  space  age.  As 
can  be  seen,  the  space  age  is  actually  noth- 
ing more  than  an  outgrowth  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  man. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  can  dissect  democ- 
racy to  find  the  element  responsible  for  it. 
Democracy  has  several  connotations,  such  as 
"government  of  the  people,  by  tbe  people 
and  for  the  people,"  or  "Ufe,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happineaa."  Freedom,  the  indi- 
vidual and  Independence  are  also  associated 
with  the  word  democracy.  Tet  all  theee  fac- 
tors, freedoms  and  rights  of  democracy  oom- 
poee  our  right  to  vote.  In  voting,  free  speech, 
the  right  to  sssemble,  the  freedom  of  the 
prees  and  our  other  rti^ta  go  into  action. 
In  our  modem  concept  all  people  must  share 
the  ri^t  to  vote  in  order  to  have  a  democ- 
racy, but  thla  right  baa  not  alwaya  been 
dtared  equally  in  our  country.  Thla  being 
true,  how  la  it  that  our  country  haa  always 
ben  a  democracy?  An  examination  of  this 
one  element  of  democracy — the  right  to 
vote — should  reveal  why  there  is  democracy 
In  our  country. 

Looking  back  to  the  begliming  of  democ- 
racy In  America  one  would  expect  to  find  It 
in  its  purest  and  most  untouched  form.  On 
the  contrary,  one  finds  quite  the  oppoalta. 
In  the  etgbtaanth  centiuy  voting  wna  ra- 
atrlcted  to  white,  male,  landowners.  ThU 
seemingly  unfair  class  of  voters,  however,  in- 
cluded moat  of  tha  educated  people  of  that 
time.  Women,  non-whltea.  and  non-land- 
ownen  had  little  or  no  tiianoe  of  obtaining 
an  education,  and  Ukewlaa.  our  founding 
fathers  did  not  alknr  tham  to  vots.  Ttiaae 
educational  voter  requirements,  along  with 
Uteracy  tests,  indicate  that  the  foundns  of 
our  country  felt  that  knoiHedga  is  the 
strength  of  democracy  and  that  only  through 


knowledge  can  democracy  survive.  Tbs 
ilghta  of  voting,  however,  expanded  as  knovl. 
edge  wqMtnded  to  more  rlssass  in  Ameilea. 
As  women,  non-whltee  and  non-landownen 
gained  educations,  they  similarly  gained  tbe 
right  to  vote.  By  Its  very  virtue,  knowledge 
contains  a  certain  responsibility.  Thus,  t 
democracy  In  America  having  only  educated 
voters  Is  naturally  responsible  as  a  form  of 
government.  Today,  when  all  classes  of  dtl- 
■ena  poaeeas  knowledge,  all  classes  poeseas 
the  right  to  vote.  Democracy,  as  we  know 
it  today,  is  purer  than  it  was  when  our  sn- 
cestors  first  acepted  its  principles.  One  can 
see  that  democracy,  like  the  space  age.  Is  ac- 
tually an  outgrowth  of  knowledge. 

When  knowledge  Is  used  In  a  democracy,  it 
Is  used  "by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 
In  the  space  age,  survival  depends  upon  tbe 
responsible  use  of  knowledge  found  In  • 
democracy.  Tet  at  the  same  time,  democracy 
depends  upon  the  continuing  expansion  ol 
the  knowledge  of  man,  and  the  space  age  will 
provide  this  expansion.  Bach  can  work  with 
the  other  for  the  advancement  of  both.  Be- 
cause both  democracy  and  the  space  age  ate 
the  offspring  of  man's  knowledge,  democracy 
not  only  can  but  must  keep  up  with  the 
^aee  age. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

llie  PRESIDINa  OFFICSR.  Is  there 
furthermomlog buslneag?  Ifnot.iDoni- 
Ing  buslneu  Is  closed. 


COTTCm  RESEARCH  AND 
PROMOTION  ACT 

Mr.  BCANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1238,  HH.  1232a,  and  that  It  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICKU.  Tbe  bill 
will  be  stoted  by  title. 

■Hie  Xaqislaxxtb  Clbml  A  bill  (HJl, 
12322)  to  enable  cotton  growers  to 
establish,  finanoe,  and  carry  out  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  research  and  pro- 
motion to  improve  the  competitiTe  posi- 
tion, of  and  to  expand  markets  for, 
cotton. 

The  PRESmiNO  OPPICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  obJectl<m,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
h^d  beoi  reported  from  the  Committee 
/m  Agricult^  and  Forestry,  with 
amendments,  on  page  10,  line  4.  after  the 
word  "the",  to  strike  out  "Initial  order 
shall  be  $1  per  bale  of  cotton  handled, 
and  such  rate  may  not  be  changed  ex- 
attfi  tj  further  («-der  duly  approved  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  a  hearing 
and  subject  to  approval  by  cotton  pro- 
ducers In  a  referendum  imrsuant  to  sec- 
tion 8"  and  Insert  "order  shall  be  $1  per 
bale  of  cotton  handled";  and  on  page  12, 
Une  10.  after  "Sec.  8.",  to  strike  out 
"The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referen- 
dum among  cotton  producers  for  tbe 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  tbe  is- 
suance of  an  order  is  approved  or  fa- 
vored by  producers.  No  order  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  dfectlve 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
ttie  Issuance  of  such  order  is  approved 
or  favored  by  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  cotton  producers  voting  In  such 
referendum  who,  during  a  m>resenta- 
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tive  period  determliMd 
have  been  oigaged  In 
cotton,  ae  by  cotton  pr 
the  referendum  who.  duHng  such  reptv- 
sentattve  period,  have  produced  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  volume!  of  cotton  pro- 
duced by  such  pcoduoQ^"  and  Insert 
"The  Secretary  shall  c^hduet  a  refer- 
eidum  among  persons  who.  during  a 
representative  period  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  have  been  engaged  In 
the  production  of  eoCtonl  ror  the  puri>oae 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  Issuance  of 
an  order  Is  approved  orilavored  tay  pro- 
ducers. No  order  lasuMl  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  efleetivjionless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  nihe  Issuance  of 
such  order  Is  approved  or  favored  by  not 
less  than  two-ihirds  of  the  producers 
voting  In  such  referen^ttim,  or  by  the 
producers  of  not  leas  th^  two-thirds  of 
the  cotton  produced  diiiilng  the  repre- 
sentative period  by  producers  voting  In 
luch  referendum  and  b9  fciot  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  producon  voting  In  such 
referendum.". 

Mr.   TAIMADOK.     %. 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  <  Riorum,  without 
toeing  my  rlghtto  the  flo<a\ 

The    PRBSXDINO    UV'PICKK. 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk 
the  rolL 

Mr.  TAIMADOB. 
tA  unanimous  consent 
ta  the  quorum  call  be 

The  PRESIDINO  Ol 
objection.  It  Is  80  (»tlered[. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.    M 
bill  before  the  Senate 
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Hit.  12322 

tor  these  farm- 

idum,  whether 

Ives  $1  a 

Irodueed.   lUs 


help  themsdves.    Esseni 

would  provide  authority 

era  to  decide,  In  a  ref( 

they  wanted  to 

bale  on  the  cotton  they 

would  be  laed  to  flnane^  laddlttonal  cot' 

ton  researA  and  promo'  Ion,  In  an  effort 

to  encourage  tiie  InereM  4A  consumption 

of  cotton. 

Uin  consumption  of  sptton  has  been 
trending  downward  for  nme  time.  Por 
oample,  for  the  5-year|  period 
coDstnnptian  averaged 
pounds,  v^ereas  duri4t  tiie  1960-64 
period  consumption  ave^«ged  osJy  4.1 
tOUon  pounds,  a  reduction  of  almiost  9 
percent.  During  this  stptie  period,  con- 
nmptlon  of  all  fibers  Inereased  by  about 
I  percent. 

TUs  downward  trend  Vas  reversed  by 


President,  I 


Hie 


to  call 

President,  I 
t  the  order 
ded. 
Without 

President,  the 
lay.  HJl.  12322, 


1950-54, 
itxnxt  4.5  billion 


the  passage  of  the 

price  cotton  laws. 

ber  that  theae  laws 

cotton  to  domeetle  _ 

levels,  whereas  prevloi 

paying  from  6.5  to  8.! 

market  prices.    This 

become  competitive  p 

aodacetates.  Ilietat 

RPort  shows  that  the  _ 

"Uch  has  been  trendini 

creased    after    1963 

■mount.   On  the  other  hf^ni^.  mill  use  of 

nyon  and  acetate  was  islowed  to  about 


apd  1965  one- 
iFB  win  remem- 
led  the  price  of 
to  world  price 
they  had  been 
.ts  above  world 

tted  cotton  to 
with  rayon 

page  5  of  the 

use  of  cotton, 
downward,  In- 

a   substantial 


ooe-thlid 
1960. 

Hie 


tiie  rate  of 


Increase  since 

__, ^(Change  In  the 

Miole  liber  pleture  In  t^  United  States 

gain  In  tlie 


most  signlflcant 


group  ot  ttben  wfaloh  are  kuuwu  as  non- 
eellnioslBa.  Tbese  axe  the  faltfier  prteed 
■ynttetlc  ilbea  audi  as  polyester,  whidi 
Is  sold  under  the  trafde  names  of  Daeron, 
Kodei.  n»rtrd.  and  so  forth;  aciylles 
wtaleh  are  sold  under  the  trade  name  of 
Acrllan;  and  nylon.  These  fibers  are 
priced  three  to  four  times  hltfter  per 
pound  than  cotton.  But  the  consump- 
tion of  theae  higher  priced  noneellulosic 
fibers  now  totals  an  amount  equal  to 
•bout  7  mUllon  cotton  bales  a  year. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Preddent,  will  the 
Senator  from  GeorglA^  ^Id  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  wandering  whether 
the  per-pound  prloe  Is  the  best  means  of 
oompaxlsoD  of  the  value  and  the  amoimt 
of  yam  contained?  I  seek  (mly  Infoma- 
tlon. 

Mr.  TAXAfADOE.    I  do  not  believe  so. 

1  believe  that  the  big  problem  here,  let  me 
say  In  response  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, is  the  fact  that  they  are  spending 
some  8200  million  a  year  to  promote  the 
utiUaatian  of  aynthi>iics  smd  for  research, 
wllneas  the  cotton  ftumors  are  spending 
otv  approadmately  $4  mllllan  a  year  so 
that  they  are  being  outwent  by  about  60 
to  1  In  that  regard. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  American 
people  are  susceptlUe  to  advertising. 
When  a  product  Is  advo-tised.  results  are 
obtained.  Here  is  a  magasine  called 
Seventeen.  There  appear  some  50  ad- 
vMtisements  In  this  magasine  relating  to 
synthetie  flbws  which  cost  up  to  80  cents 
a  pound.  In  the  same  magasine.  there  is 
very  little  advertising  which  relsttes  pure- 
ly to  cotton. 

Thus,  the  Senator  can  see  what  a  tre- 
mendous job  these  giant  cctfporations 
and  there  are  about  nine  of  thsm  which 
produce  approzimatdy  90  percent  of  the 
manmade  fibers  and  synthetics  are  do- 
ing when  they  advertise  th^  product, 
research  their  product,  or  promote  thdr 
product,  while  the  cc^ton  farmers  are 
spending  abJj  $4  mllllcm  a  year. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  can.  also  see  some  very 
beautiful  models  axe  used  in  the  adver- 
tisements tbe  Senator  Is  showing  me. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Hiere  are.  Indeed. 
Of  course,  the  Senator  knows  that  beau- 
tiful modds  will  also  sell  a  product. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  2  years 
alone,  the  Increase  In  the  consumption  of 
these  fibers  has  amounted  to  more  than 

2  mflllon  bales  of  cotton.  Theat  fibers 
are  used  on  the  cotton-splnnlng  system. 

While  cotton  was  sellmg  for  about  24 
cents  per  pound  during  this  last  year, 
orlon  sold  for  about  80  cents  per  pound, 
daeron  for  84  cents  per  pound,  and  nylon 
for  88  cents  per  pound.  Obviously  some- 
thing other  than  price  has  caused  this 
sharp  Increase.  If  these  fibers  competed 
with  cotton  on  the  basis  of  price  alone, 
they  would  not  have  been  gaining  mar- 
kets at  tlie  eiquense  of  ttie  lower  pxlced 
^tton  and  rayon. 

Generally  speaking,  competition  be- 
tween fibers  is  broken  down  into  three 
categories.  The  first,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  and  which  Is  very 
Important,  is  price  competition.  The 
next  Is  competitioD  In  the  field  of  re- 
search and  devdopment  and  the  third  is 
prooBotlon  <v  advertising. 


Testimony  presented  at  tiie  hearings 
on  this  bill  indicates  that  tbe  synthetic 
fiber  Industry  spent  about  $185  miUion 
in  1905  on  xeseardi  and  devektpBcait  to 
iBiprave  the  quality  of  thoee  fibers  and 
the  products  made  thfereftom.  TUscon- 
trasts  wttii  about  $86  mlltton  being  vent 
on  cotton  research.  This  is  from  all 
sources,  both  puliUe  and  private.  In  the 
area  of  promotion,  synthetie  tibex  pro- 
ducers last  year  «i>ent  about  $70  mllllan 
to  increase  the  sale  of  textiles  made  from 
their  fibers.  lUs  ocmtrasts  with  about 
$4  mllllan  aq^ent  for  cotton  promotion. 
Obviously,  cotton  falls  woefully  short  to 
Its  efforts  to  be  competitive  In  research, 
development,  and  pramotion. 

To  illustrate  how  ttie  synthetie  fiber 
industry  is  ssiturating  the  advertising 
field,  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the  hearings 
showed  a  oopy  ot  tbe  advartissments  to 
one  Issue  of  a  magasine.  There  k>- 
peared  to  this  magasine  04  ads  to  which 
a  fiber  was  mentioned:  4  of  tiie  64  ad- 
vertised wool.  9  advertised  eotton  and 
the  remaining  51  out  of  the  64  fiaatitted 
manmade  fibers.  Tliese  ads  urged  con- 
sumers to  use  textiles  made  of  spedflc 
fibers.  In  the  case  of  the  synthetlo  fiber 
Industry,  they  are  paid  for  by  the  pro- 
duom  of  synthetie  fibers.  There  are 
many,  many  other  ways  to  which  tiiese 
tremmdous  sums  are  used  to  advertise  or 
iMomote  the  oonsumption  of  theee  prod- 
ucts. This  could  be  <knie  for  eotton 
faruers  If  tiiere  were  sufficient  funds 
available. 

For  many  years  now,  eotton  farmers 
have  known  that  a  greatly  expanded 
program  of  research  and  promotion  was 
a  necessity  If  cotton  was  to  continue  Its 
role  as  a  major  textile  fiber. 

Leading  cottongrowem  across  the  bdt 
formed  an  organization  to  1960.  known 
as  Cotton  Producers  Institute,  whose 
purpoae  was  to  raise  vohmtarfly  $1  per 
bale  to  finance  the  needed  research  axMl 
promotion  for  cotton. 

Starting  with  a  nudriis  of  a  few  key 
oottongrowers.  the  new  organisation 
went  to  work  to  Individual  States  and 
counties.  Thirty-eight  cotton  producer 
groups  ttirew  their  full  support  behind 
the  effort  Some  8,600  of  the  country's 
leaiUng  cotton  tanners  were  brought  to- 
gether to  various  committees  asdsting  to 
the  collectlcm  of  the  $1  per  bale.  Over 
2.000  meetings  were  hdd  with  a  com- 
bined attendanoe  of  ovnr  110.000  faim- 
ers.  I  know  of  no  greater  organisational 
effort  ever  put  forth  on  bduUt  of  any 
agricultural  commodity.  Tlie  df art  was 
only  parttaHy  successful,  however.  ~ 

It  Is  not  possible  to  go  directly  to  the 
half  iBlllion  cotton  farmers  and  ask  for 
the  money  individually.  Tliis  would  be 
prohibitive  to  cost.  Thus,  an  effort  was 
made  to  ooUeet  the  money  where  the  cot- 
ton was  concentrated,  namely,  from  the 
processor  and  handler  branches  of  the 
industry.  But  it  was  never  possible  to 
obtato  the  necessary  full  cooperation  to 
establish  a  uniform  coUectloa. 

An  Illustration  of  the  reason  tor  this 
can  be  given  to  the  case  of  the  eotton 
gins,  which  were  making  the  collection 
to  some  areas.  BonnaBy  then  are 
several  gins  serving  any  given  area  and 
tbey  cnwpete  vny  strongly  srfth  one  an- 
oUmt  to  gat  the  biggest  watuna  tbey  «an 
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In  order  to  make  the  largest  margin  of 
profit.  Where  all  the  gins  in  a  competi- 
tive area  are  oolleeting  the  $1  a 
bale  the  program  woxics  fine.  But  If  Jtist 
one  gin  reduces  the  price  of  ginning  by 
$1  a  bale  and  falls  to  make  the  col- 
lection, he  Immediately  gains  a  very 
strong  competitive  advantage  over  the 
other  gins.  The  other  gins  are  placed  in 
an  untenable  position  and  begin  pulling 
out  of  the  program  in  order  to  meet  the 
competition.  The  whole  effort  comes 
apart  in  that  area.  It  is  clear  that  there 
must  be  a  uniform  collection  in  every 


As  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  the 
pending  measure  simply  provides  a 
means  for  farmers  to  vote  in  a  refer- 
endum on  the  question  of  whether  they 
want  to  establish  a  uniform  collection 
system  to  obtain  needed  funds  for  re- 
search and  promotion. 

The  1937  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
now  provides  for  the  collection  of  money 
tor  research  and  promotion.  The  Wool 
Act  also  contains  such  a  provision.  In 
both  of  these,  the  plan  can  be  put  into 
effect  if  the  producers  of  two-thirds  of 
the  production  of  the  conmtodity  repre- 
sented in  the  referendum  favor  the  plan. 

Under  HH.  13323.  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on^  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  In  order  for  the  referendum  to 
carry  on  a  volume  basis,  there  must  also 
be  a  majority  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the 
referendum  who  favor  the  plan.  Under 
any  of  these  authorities  approval  of  two- 
thhrds  or  more  of  the  farmers  voting  is 
suflleloit  for  the  plan  to  be  put  Into 
effect. 

Other  safeguards  for  farmers  are  in- 
eluded  In  the  blU.  For  example,  any 
farmer  who  does  not  choose  to  support 
the  program  financially  may  obtain  a 
refund  of  the  money  he  paid.  Addition- 
ally, if  a  number  of  farmers  equal  to  10 
percent  of  those  voting  In  the  referendum 
petition  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a 
referendum  to  determine  whether  the 
program  should  be  terminated,  the  Sec- 
retary must  conduct  such  a  referendum. 

If  termination  is  favored  by  a  majority 
of  the  farmers  voting  and  by  farmers 
who  i»odueed  at  least  60  percent  of  the 
cott<m  represented  In  the  referendum, 
the  Secretary  must  terminate  the  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  the  Secretary  may 
terminate  the  program  If  he  feels  it  Is 
not  carrying  out  the  declared  policy  of 
the  act  or  he  may  at  his  own  option  call 
for  a  referendum. 

The  inxnrlsions  of  the  bill  can  prob- 
ably be  best  described  by  explaining  how 
the  program  would  work  if  enacted  into 
law: 

Flnt.  Cotton  producer  organizations 
would  propose  a  cotton  research  and 
promotion  order  to  the  Secretaiy. 

Second.  If  the  Secretary  determined 
that  the  proposed  order  would  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  act,  he  would  Issue 
a  notice  and  hold  public  hearings  on  the 
propoiaL 

Third.  If  the  Secretary  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  introduced  at 
the  bearings  that  the  order  would  ac- 
wmpHsh  the  purposes  of  the  act,  he 
would  issue  the  order. 

Fourth.  The  order  would  then  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  producer  referendum.  No 
order  oooM  beoome  effective  unless  It  to 


approved  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
producers  voting  in  the  referendum  or 
by  the  producers  of  two-thirds  of  the 
volume  of  production  represented  In  the 
referendum ;  and  In  the  latter  alternative 
it  must  be  approved  by  at  least  a  ma- 
jority of  the  producers  voting  in  the  ref- 
erendum. 

Fifth.  If  the  requisite  producer  ap- 
proval is  obtained,  the  order  could  be- 
come effective. 

Sixth.  The  Secretary  would  appoint  a 
cotton  board  to  administer  the  order 
from  nominations  submitted  by  eligible 
producer  organizations. 

Seventh.  The  cotton  board  would  enter 
into  a  contract  with  a  cotton-producer 
organization  whose  governing  body 
would  consist  of  cotton  producers  se- 
lected by  cotton-producing  organizations 
certified  under  the  act  in  such  manner 
that  every  cotton-producing  State,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  would  have  represen- 
tation in  relation  to  the  volume  of  cot- 
ton marketed  from  such  State. 

Eighth.  The  cotton-producer  organi- 
zation would  develop  and  submit  annual- 
ly to  the  cotton  board  cotton  research 
and  promotion  projects  together  with  an 
estimated  budget  covering  the  cost  there- 
of. Such  projects  and  budget,  after  re- 
view by  the  cotton  board,  would  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  board  to  the  Secretary  with 
Its  recommendations. 

Ninth.  Research  and  promotion  proj- 
ects and  budgets  would  become  effective 
only  after  approval  by  the  Secretary. 

Tenth.  Those  research  and  promotion 
projects  proposed  by  the  cotton-produc- 
er organization,  recommended  by  the 
cotton  board,  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  carried  out  by  the  cot- 
ton-producer organization  pursuant  to 
its  contract  with  the  cotton  board. 

Eleventh.  The  cost  of  such  research 
and  promotion  projects,  as  well  as  the 
expenses  of  the  cotton  board,  would  be 
paid  from  producer  assessments  of  $1 
per  bale  collected  by  handlers  specified 
in  regulations  adojited  by  the  cotton 
board. 

Twelfth.  Any  cotton  producer  who 
paid  any  assessment  collected  under  the 
order  could  obtain  a  refund  of  such  as- 
sessment upon  application  to  the  cotton 
board. 

Thirteenth.  The  order  or  any  provi- 
sion thereof  would  be  terminated  or 
suspended  by  the  Secretary  if  he  found 
that  it  did  not  effectuate  the  declared 
objectives  of  the  act. 

Fourteenth.  Ten  percent  by  number 
of  the  cotton  producers  voting  in  the 
referendum  establishing  the  order  would 
request  a  referendum  to  determine 
whether  cotton  producers  desire  to  sus- 
pend or  terminate  the  order.  If  the 
majority  of  the  cotton  producers  voting 
in  any  such  referendum  who  produce 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  cotton  pro- 
duced by  producers  voting  therein  favor 
tennlnatl<m  or  suspension  of  the  order, 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  termi- 
nate or  suQwnd  the  order. 

The  Mil  also  Includes,  of  course,  an- 
cillary provisions  dealing  with  reports, 
records,  and  enforcement 

Now  a  word  about  support  ot  this  legis- 
lation. Nationally  it  Is  supported  by  the 
fanner  organlsatiODs  with  the  sole  ex- 
ceptitm  for  the  American  Farm  Bureau 


Federation.  I  know  of  no  State,  regional, 
or  area  organization  in  the  Cotton  Belt 
which  is  opposed  to  bill  except  some  of 
the  State  farm  bureaus.  Evidence  vu 
presented  at  the  hearings  that  there 
were  47  State  and  local  organizations  in 
the  Cotton  Belt  which  have  endorsed 
H.R.  12322.     - 

On  August  1, 1966,  we  will  have  an  aD- 
time  record  high  carryover  of  cotton  on 
hand.  It  will  amount  to  about  le^ii^  mil. 
lion  bales.  This  is  more  than  we  nor- 
mally produce  in  a  year  and  more  tlum 
we  normally  consimie  and  export.  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  will  probably 
have  $2%  billion  of  taxpayers  money  tied 
up  in  cotton.  The  Government  will  be 
paying  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  to  farmers  to  reduce  their  cotton 
acreage  so  that  we  can  bring  the  cotton 
surplus  down  to  a  manageable  level. 
Facing  such  a  serious  supply  situation  as 
this,  It  makes  little  sense  to  deny  cotton 
farmers  the  right  to  ,vote  on  the  question 
of  whether  they  want  to  assess  them- 
selves $1  a  bale  to  be  used  for  research 
and  promotion,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  cot- 
t<m  in  the  United  States  and  thereby  con- 
tribute to  the  reduction  of  a  burdensome 
surplus.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve 
thebiU. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  my  good  friend  from  Geor- 
gia for  having  explained  the  bill  so 
thoroughly. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  number  of  yean 
now  cotton  producers  have  been  strug- 
gling with  the  problem  of  surplus  stocks. 
The  latest  estimate  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Indicates  that  there  will  be  a 
carryover  of  upland  cotton  on  August  i, 
1966,  of  i4>prdkimately  16.5  million  bales. 
Never  before  have  carryover  stocks  of 
cotton  been  so  high,  and  I,  for  one,  feel 
that  something  must  be  done  about  It 

Both  in  1964  and  in  1965  Congress  en- 
acted laws  which  provided  for  the  so- 
called  one-price  cotton  under  which  do- 
mestic mills  are  able  to  obtain  cotton  at 
the  world  prices.  This  was  done  in  an  d- 
f  ort  to  encourage  the  increased  use  of  cot- 
ton by  our  domestic  mills.  And  to  a  very 
limited  extent  some  success  has  been 
achieved.  In  1963,  domestic  mills  used 
8.5  million  bales.  This  increased  to  9 
million  in  1964  and  It  is  expected  that  9.3 
million  bales  will  be  used  this  year.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  The  producers  of 
cotton  have  petitioned  Congress  to  per- 
mit them  to  set  up  a  program  for  re- 
search and  promotion  which  they  would 
finance  themselves  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

A  similar  program  which  cotton  pro- 
ducers had  instituted  in  1960  was  unsuc- 
cessful. It  was  clearly  shown  during  ttie 
course  of  the  hearings  that  it  was  on- 
woi^able  and  ineffective  because  of  » 
lack  of  participation  of  some  segments  ra 
the  industry.  Cotton  gins  for  example, 
which  were  necessary  in  the  collecting 
procedures  under  which  the  program  op> 
erated  refused  to  fully  cooperate. 
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The  program  provided  t^t  tn  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  is  not  b^ng  Im- 
posed upon  producers  by  i|te  Congress 
and  cannot  be  imposed  uP3ti  producers 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agilciiltfire. 

The  bill  requires  that  in  order  to  be 
effective  any  proposed  program  must  be 
approved  by  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
producers  even  where  it  is  Approved  by 
the  producers  of  two-thirds  i  ^  the  volume 
ot  cotton  produced.  Approval  by  two- 
ttaiids  of  the  producers  would  continue  to 
be  required  where  the  ordei'  is  annoved 
bf  the  (N-oducers  of  less  ths  a  two-thirds 
of  the  cotton.  This  reiFiire  sent  la  more 
itilagent  than  the  requirement  in  the 
MUketlng  Agreement  Act  oi  1037.  Under 
tfaat  act  the  general  rule  permits  approval 
l9  dther  two-thirds  of  the  producers  or 
t*o-thirds  of  the  volume.     I . 

I  can  see  nothing  wrong  frith  a  pro- 
posal whereby  the  consent  pt  produc^v 
d  a  commodity  is  requi: 
proposal  can  be  put  into 

Furthermore,  under  the 
before  the  Senate,  prodi 
pennitted  to  obtain  a  ref  un( 
aonally  did  not  wish  to  com 
eflort  to  increase  the  oonsi 
oommodity   they   produce. 
dent  I  repeat  there  is  no 
tbls  bilL    It  is  purely  volimi 
the   part    of    informed 
coonteract  a  possible  deciinej 
tion  with  the  inevitable 
dining  acres. 

On  page  81  of  the  hi 
posing  list  of  cotton  organlzU,ions  which 
fopport  this  bill.  It  incluilas  organiza- 
tions from  throughout  the  iCotton  Belt 

These  informed  people  r< 
leu  the  consumption  of 
^  materially  that  all  cotton  pi 
be  faced  with  the  possibilli 
loeage.    Carryover 
BBst  be  reduced  and  when 
be  maintained  at  manageable  levels. 

Unless  consumption  is  Indt^sed,  acre- 
m  win  have  to  be  reduce^,  for  the  In- 
WMlng  yields  per  acre  moM  thsai  com- 
PCDate  for  the  slightly  larger  domestic 
^iMDPearance  of  the  last  3  years. 

^elds  per  acre  on  the  lOCl  crop  av- 
««Wd  438  pounds  per  acre.  In  196S  the 
Tldd  amounted  to  531  poitiids.  an  in- 
(RMe  of  93  poonda  In  only  fi  years. 

I>m  in  favor  at  perailtUnfe cotton  pro- 
Meers  to  attempt  to  solve,  oi  theh:  own, 
«e  of  the  problems  aflectiAg  the  crop 
»ey  produce.  For  too  long,  too  many 
we  looked  to  the  Federal  Government 
w  solutions.  Now,  in  this  measure,  pro- 
™Mn  are  only  asWng  that  tlhey  be  per- 
"wed  to  tackle  their  problei  a.  Theyare 
5«  asking  the  OovemmeiA  to  do  It. 
"2  want  to  see  if  they  4an  solve  it 
™»»elve8.  I  only  hope  Umt  the  Sen- 
«e  »m  permit  this  by  votliig  in  favor 
wtheblll.  \ 

>!([•  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
«"U7  support  HJt  13322.       , 

This  bill  is  the  product  df  long  and 
^reiul  discussions  within  the  various 
•yjraits  of  the  cotton-pr  >ducing  azMl 
»«*edlndustrtea.  Tlie  urg  i^t  need  for 
•Mordlnated  program  of  biOi  research 
ttd  promotion  is  wen  teSSaiatd.  and 

art  «ff" '^  ***'"*«»  of  y«^?».  **«>u«h- 
y*  uis  segment  of  our  eco  n  omy.  This 
■u  would  establish  such  a  ] « -ogram  and 


before  that 

|0Ct. 

now 
would  be 
if  theyper- 
ute  to  the 
tion  of  the 
Mr.  Presi- 
pulsion  in 
effort  on 
ucers  to 
oonsump- 
t  of  de- 
ls an  im- 


thatun- 

n  increases 

ucers  will 

of  reduced 

of    cotUm 

ucedmust 


the  researcti  and  pranottai  or  cotton 
engaged  In  would  be  paM  for  by  an 
assessment  of  |1  («x  each  bale  of  cotton 
produced,  paid  by  the  producers  of  the 
cotton. 

Tbe  program  of  research  and  promo- 
tion anthorlaed  to  be  conducted  and 
financed  under  the  terms  of  this  blU  Is 
a  reasonaUe  and  forward-looking  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  The  procedures 
authorized  bgr  the  bill  are  as  follows:  TIm 
Secretary  of  Agricidture,  after  having 
found  that  the  issuanoe  of  an  order  would 
tend  to  effectuate  the  purposes  ot  the 
act.  would  give  notice  and  provide  an 
opportunity  for  hearing  on  a  inoposed 
order. 

If ,  as  a  result  of  the  hearing,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  determines  tbat  the 
order  would  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
the  act,  he  would  Issue  the  order,  to  be 
effective  only  if  approved  by  two-thirds 
of  the  producers  voting  in  a  referendum, 
or  by  a  majority  of  the  producers  if  that 
mftjorlty  produces  two-thirds  of  the 
cotton.  Any  such  order  issued  will 
specify  that  each  cotton  producer  will 
pay  $1  for  each  bale  of  cotton  produced 
to  support  the  promotion  and  research 
program  authorized  by  the  bin  and  kv  the 
order. 

Any  order,  or  any  provision  of  it.  could 
be  terminated  or  suspended  by  the  Sec- 
retfuy  of  Agriculture  upon  a  finding  that 
it  did  not  effecutate  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  In  addition,  any  order  could  be 
terminated  by  a  majorl^  vote,  in  both 
number  and  volume.  In  a  referendion 
called  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
Usi  own  motion  or  at  the  request  of  10 
percent  of  the  number  of  producers  who 
voted  in  the  referaMhan  approving  the 
order. 

The  promotion  and  research  acttvltiee, 
whlcb  would  be  outlined  in  the  order, 
would  be  administered  by  a  Cotton 
Board.  The  Cotton  Board  would  be 
composed  of  r^reaentattves  of  cotton 
producers  selected  from  nominations 
submitted  by  producer  organizations 
within  the  ngpeottve  ootton-prodadng 
States.  This  section  of  the  bill  is  cart- 
fully  worded  so  that  each  cotton-pro- 
ducing State,  regardless  of  the  volume 
of  its  production,  will  have  at  least  (me 
representative  on  the  Cotton  Board. 
Representation  on  the  Cqtton  Boaitl  will 
be  proportionate  to  State  cotton  maiket- 
Ings. 

After  the  promotion  and  research  ac- 
tivities are  authorized.  If  any  prodooer 
does  not  agree  with  any  (tf  the  terms  of 
the  order,  or  does  not.  for  any  other  rea- 
son, wish  to  support  the  program,  his  $1 
per  bale  assessment  will  be  refunded. 
All  he  has  to  do  is  make  a  personal  de- 
mand within  90  days  after  the  ooUee- 
tion  of  his  wisenwment.  and  the  bill  states 
that  he  will  receive  his  refund  within 
60  days  after  the  demand  tbertfor. 

The  program  authorized  by  the  terms 
of  this  bill  is  a  true  self-help  program. 
It  Is  a  result  of  long  and  serious  con- 
sultations within  the  cotton-producing 
and  cotton-using  Industry  and  Is  a  co- 
operative effort 

This  program  Is  a  completely  volun- 
tary juogxam.  As  has  been  stated.  If  any 
particular  producer  does  not  vtoh,  for 
any  reason  whatsoever,  to  support  It,  his 
money  will  be  refunded. 


TiM  rwaaarcih  and  proBotkm  aetivUte 
oontemplated  by  the  bUl  will  be  com- 
pletely financed  by  theae  voluntanr  con- 
trUMtiens.  There  will  be  no  expense  to 
the  UJS.  Treasury  for  these  reaeareh  ef- 
forts. 

Tt^  program  Is  a  carefully  eoncelvwd 
one  which  safeguards  the  rights  *«Mf 
Interests  of  eatdi  and  ev«ty  producer. 

This  Is  certainly  a  reasonable  and  far- 
sighted  revonse  to  a  problem  wfatoh  has 
been  plaguing  cotton  producers  for  many 
years.  Cotton  Is  the  basic  natural  fiber 
in  our  Nation.  As  our  populatton  in- 
creases and  the  affluence  of  our  people 
grows,  the  use  of  fabrics  naturally  in- 
creases, largely  because  of  a  lack  of  a 
program  of  research  and  promotion  of 
this  type,  cotton  has  not  held  its  per- 
centage aharo  of  the  increase  in  fiber 
oonaumptioa. 

Cotton  has  been  o(»ifnmted  with 
strong  competition  from  manmade  fibers 
In  domestic  outlets  for  the  past  two  or 
three  decades;  but  within  the  last  5  or 
10  years,  the  0(MnpeUtian  has  become  in- 
creasingly stronger. 

From  1930  to  1960,  the  cotton  sharo  of 
the  total  UjS.  fiber  market  droived  from 
about  85  to  66  percent  Since  1960.  cot- 
ton's share  of  the  market  has  declined 
at  a  much  greater  rate  and  was  at  a  low 
of  aiH>roxlmately  63  peromt  in  1965. 

The  bUl  would  provide  a  realistic 
means  for  ootkm  inoduoers  to  meet  the 
steadily  increasing  oomp^tlon  of  man- 
made  fibers. 

It  has  been  said  that  cotton  producers 
either  do  not  favor  the  bill  or  aro  hdce- 
warm  in  theh:  attitude  toward  It 
Speaking  for  the  cotton  producers  of  my 
State  of  South  CaraUna,  I  can  say  with- 
out hesitation  that  the  overwhelmhig 
majority  strongly  favor  this  bill  and  are 
anxious  to  parUdpvte  in  the  promotion 
and  research  program  authorized  by  It. 
They  kiuiw  It  Is  to  their  benefit  and 
would  be  very  ifleased  to  have  the  op- 
portnnlty  to  partioliiate  in  and  support 
this  program. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  approre  thto 
bill  and  provide  the  opportimity  for 
these  producers  to  help  themselves. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPIOBU.  Are 
there  farther  amendments  to  be  pro- 
poeed?  ^ 

Mr.  YARBOROUOS.  Mr.  Presideiit. 
I  support  Hit.  12332,  a  bm  to  permit 
cotton  fanners  to  fa^  themertves.  It 
levies  no  tax  cm  the  general  taxpayer. 
It  permits  the  cotton  farmers,  by  their 
own  referendum,  to  tax  themsdves  tl  a 
bale  for  research  and  devdopment  of 
cotton. 

Mr.  President,  cotton  Is  the  Nation's 
No.  1  field  crop.  Its  annual  farm  value 
Is  approximately  $2S  billion.  Almost 
$10  bnilon  of  our  gross  national  product 
Is  directly  related  to  the  cotton  industry. 
No  other  group  gtvei  a  Uvbog  to  as  many 
farm  families  and  others  who  work  In 
related  Industries  as  does  cotton. 

In  my  State  of  Texas,  the  value  of  the 
cotton  crop  Is  $842  mllQon  a  year.  A 
total  of  234.000  Texas  wotlcers  ttjce  home 
more  than  $333  mlUlon  a  year  throuffh 
their  employment  In  the  cotton  IZMlustiy- 
No  ottier  Industry  in  my  State  offers  em- 
idoyment  to  as  many  different  peoide 
as  does  the  cotton  industry.   Despite  the 
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n4>ld  urbAnixatlon  of  the  State,  despite 
the  production  of  minerals,  ot  oil  and 
gas.  despite  the  fact  that  Texas  pro- 
duce* 23  percent  In  value  of  all  the  mln- 
eniB  produced  In  the  United  States  each 
year,  cotton  still  gives  more  families  a 
Urine  than  any  ottiee  commodity  In  our 
State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoao  a 
table  ftom  the  Progressive  Farmer  of 
June,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ou>.  as  follows: 

What  Is  Ckrrron  Wo«th  to  Texas? 

Wbat  la  the  value  of  the  cotton  Induatry 
to  Tnaa?  It  means  employment  for  234,8ao 
workwa  wltta  a  payroll  of  •833.046,900.  TbU 
was  detannlned  by  tbe  Cotton  Boonotnlca 
Baaaarch  Program  at  the  Unlvaralty  at  Texas. 
Tlia  f oUowlng  chart  will  ahow  you  how  thla 
to  divided. 


Cotton  I 
Cotton  gini. 
Cott«na**d  oU  mllla. 
CfimpnMM  and ' 

Iteebanta-ihtppanL. 

TratilemiDi 

AwW  •ppUeaton 

Asiicultwal  efaemiwk 

Appatcl  Industry 

Banklnc  imhwlry 

Firm  maehlnery  Miulpment 

muiulKtufcn 

Gin  and  MMdated  maehiacry 

manmhcturen 

Mattna  and  bedsprinc  mano- 

facturen... 

TraoaportaUon  and  kmgiharo- 

men 

Additional  parties 


XmploT- 
rnent 


Total laHSaO     t22.0tB,tQ0 


>160l«IO 
>  18.000 

■  2.400 
>U,100 

■1,400 

•  «,M» 

I4M 

•2S,00O 
»(B0 

>JS30 

•  2,4ao 

•2.280 
•1,100 


PayroH 


$116,130^000 
20^0001000 
laMO^OOO 

I4,«a*.ooo 

7,114.000 

I^tas.ooo 

1.660,100 

1,24a  000 

801  Ma  000 

4,677,000 

t2, 314. 000 

1^670^000 

8,30^000 

9, 289^400 


>  Rasular  and  wasonal  workers. 

>  Seaaonal  worlieni. 
*  Regular  workers. 
« Not  available. 


Kir.  TARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
as  we  have  heard  In  the  able  statement 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia,  eot- 
ton  is  in  trouble;  and  when  the  leading 
crop  in  the  Nation's  entire  agricultural 
economy  is  in  trouble,  the  Nation  is  in 
trouble. 

Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture show  that  from  1930  through 
1965,  cotton's  share  of  the  total  UJB. 
fiber  market  dropped  from  85  percent  to 
53  percent.  The  manmade  fiber  share 
in  this  market  Increased  from  3.9  per- 
cent to  42.5  percent.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RscoRD  a  table  from  the  Senate 
hearings,  showing  mill  consumption  of 
fibers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 


Mitt  eontumption  of  fihtrt:  Total  and  per  capita,  1980-66 


Tear 

toglmilnc 
Janl 


IMft.. 

m».. 

MM.. 

na.. 


itn. 


IML.. 
MM*. 
1M6>*. 


Popo- 

latian, 
Jnljrli 


jwa. 

U3.1 

m.1 

U&4 
134.9 
1317 
131.4 

I30.9 
141.4 
144.1 
1416 
1412 
181.7 
1613 
167.0 
1616 

ia.4 

1413 
M13 

m.3 

174.1 
177.1 
180. 7 
1818 
1817 
1814 
1611 
1916 


Cotton' 


Total 


JMi. 
16. 
2.6116 
3.9611 
6.192.1 
6.6311 
6^2716 
4.7W.4 
1616.8 
1800.1 
4.666.6 
4.4616 
8.8311 
4,682.7 
18616 
4.4719 
4.4611 
4,137.3 
4.382.4 
4,362.6 
4,0614 
3,8619 
4,8316 
4,190.9 
4.061.6 
4,1810 
4,040.2 
1 244.  4 
4,4713 


eent- 
aaeol 
nben 


Pd. 

84.6 
814 
810 
81.4 
79.6 
77.8 
78.1 
73.7 
72.6 
69.7 
714 
68.3 
71.1 
614 
68.7 
614 
612 
616 
66.1 
618 
613 
616 
62.1 
614 
66.7 
64.6 
62.7 


lYr 
eap- 


£1 

21.3 
30.0 
318 
41.8 
38.6 
34.6 
32.3 
34.0 
32.4 
314 
26.7 
30.9 
31.6 
216 
27.9 
26.4 
216 
26.9 
217 
22.2 
24.6 
212 
22.2 
23.4 
21.3 
22.1 
210 


Wool' 


Total 


MU. 
». 

2612 
407.9 
6410 
6016 
6312 
622.8 
Mil 
737.6 
6812 
6811 
6014 
6818 
4812 
4614 
4910 
384.1 
4118 
4618 
368.8 
331.1 
4313 
411.0 
412.1 
429.1 
411.7 
3617 
3819 


Pier- 

eent- 
aaeoT 
flben 


Pel. 

16 

13 

110 

17 

16 

110 

117 

11.3 

118 

118 

12 

13 

7.1 

7.2 

7.6 

14 

12 

17 

19 

16 

14 

13 

13 

11 

17 

16 

16 


Per 
cap- 
iU 


£*. 
11 
11 
19 

16 
17 
16 
16 
12 
19 
17 
14 
12 
11 
10 
11 
2.4 
2.6 
2.6 
2.2 
1.9 
2.6 
2.3 
2.2 
2.3 
12 
1.9 
3.0 


Rayon  and  acetate  ' 


Total 


Mtt. 
II 

1113 

482.1 

891.9 

6218 

6611 

704.8 

7019 

8716 

987.9 

1,149.4 

9016 

1,3610 

1,2716 

1,2117 

1.222.6 

1, 164. 7 

1, 411 2 

1,200.9 

1.177.1 

1, 127. 3 

1,283.6 

1.0614 

1.1310 

1.3616 

1.4413 

1.8116 

1,6017 


Per- 
otnt- 

of| 

OT 


Pet. 
19 

18 
11 
10 
19 
11.4 
1Z8 
114 
114 
17.9 
112 
117 
116 
118 
119 
111 
21.1 
113 
119 
119 

lis 

113 
17.2 
17.9 
119 
116 
112 


Per 
cap- 


Lb. 
1.0 
16 

14 

16 
18 
11 
18 
12 
19 
7.8 
17 
19 
13 
7.7 
7.7 
7.1 
16 
7.1 
19 
18 
7.1 
IB 
11 
18 
7.6 
7.9 
10 


Noocelluloeic  man- 
made  libera  ■ 


Total 


Mtt. 


13 

11.6 

311 

313 

418 

418 

813 

81.4 

71.7 

90.8 

1416 

1916 

349.0 

3713 

328.6 

412.2 

4810 

687.8 

676.3 

741.4 

761.7 

861.7 

1,0712 

1.267.7 

1,664.8 

1.9618 


Per- 
oent- 
ageol 
Obera 


pa. 


11 
.3 
.3 

.6 
.7 
.8 
.8 
.8 
LI 
1.7 
2.0 
2.8 
19 
13 
14 
14 
7.4 
11 
16 
10.8 
11.7 
111 
16.3 
17.3 
119 
210 


Per 
cap- 
lU 


L*. 


(") 
11 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.6 
.6 
.9 
1.3 
1.6 
1.8 
3.0 
16 
2.9 
IS 
13 
13 
13 
17 
18 
16 
11 
111 


Manmade  flber 
WMte* 


Total 


Mtt. 


12.3 
110 
110 
21.4 
21.9 
214 
216 
116 
116 
116 
210 
14 
214 
21.8 
310 
61.1 
43.4 
410 
61.7 
70.9 
418 
71.8 
718 
60.1 
1013 
1110 


Per- 
eent- 
aaeol 
fibers 


Per 
cap- 

tu 


PH. 


13 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.4 
.1 
.4 
.3 
.4 
.8 
.7 
.8 

1.0 

1.0 
.9 

1.1 
1 


1,1 


1.3 
1.3 
1.4 


11 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.4 
.4 
.3 
.4 
.4 
.6 
.8 
.6 


Flax '  and  sUk  • 


Total 


MU. 

912 
69.7 
313 
313 
116 
16 
14 
211 
12.0 
12.9 
111 
21.4 
113 
113 
114 
116 
110 
».6 
116 
14 
11.8 
11.4 
12.7 
12.4 
HI 
14*3 

lis 


Per- 
oent- 
aaeof 
fibers 


Ptt. 
11 
1.2 
.6 
.4 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.4 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.8 
.3 
.3 
.3 
i3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.2 

~  .3 
.3 
.3 
.2 
.3 
.3 


Per 

cap- 
tu 


Lb. 

18 
.8 
.3 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 


All  flben 


Total* 


MU. 

16. 
10813 
4,926.3 
6,492.8 
19118 
16312 
11912 
10114 
1 627. 0 
1433.7 
14012 
8,461.6 
1867.6 
18M.6 
14416 
1488.1 
1036.2 
1717.7 
1861.2 
1237.3 

l«n.6 

18414 
1491.6 
1667.3 
7,0418 
7.2611 
7.786.8 
8,601.0 


FW 
cap- 
tta* 


2S.I 
37.1 
417 
tl.3 
411 
Ml 

at 

467 
HI 
417 
36.1 
46.1 
H4 
4LI 
4IIlT 
37.1 
4DLi 

mi 

114 
HI 

187 
«.! 
367 
17.1 
HI 
«l 

a? 


■  Btman  o(  the  Cenwu.  Popalation  eontineDtal  United  States  as  o(  July  1,  InehuUni 
Armed  Foreesoveneaa.  .  ^   „  «     .    ^ 

>  Mill  consumption  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  For  AmericaD  eottoo, 
tare  as  reported  by  tbe  Crop  Reporting  Board  baa  been  deducted;  (or  foreign  cotton,  3 
pereent  (Upoonds)  was  deducted  (30 pounds  beginnlnt  Aug.  1, 1988).  Since  1960,  daU 
tun%  been  adjusted  to  year  ended  Deo.  31. 

•  Indndes  appaial  and  oarpet  w«ol  on  a  seouied  basis.  Data  from  wool  consumption 
iMMTtaol  the  Bureau  o(  tbe  Census.  ,        ,    .   ,     ., 

•  Textile  Organon,  publication  of  the  Textile  Economics  Bureau,  Inc.  Indudes  fila- 
■MDt  and  staph  fibers.    Data  are  U.S.  producers' domestic  shipments,  plus  imports  tor 


•Textile  Organon:  Nylon,  orlon,  glass  flber,  etc 
Impotts  tv  consumption. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  In  1964  and 
again  in  1965,^^ngres8  took  steps  to  help 
cotton  meet  the  competition  from  mtui- 
made  fibers.  The  cotton  prognuns  of 
those  2  years  established  a  one-price 
system  for  cotton.  Formerly  the  domes- 
tic price  had  been  above  the  world  mar- 
ket price.  These  laws  reduced  the  price 
of  cotton  to  domestic  mUls  to  world  price 
levels,  and  made  up  the  difference  In  in- 
come to  the  fanner  with  a  direct  pay- 
ment. 

However,  that  does  not  end  our  prob- 
lem. Tlie  one-price  ooiUm  program  may 
have  made  cotton  more  coaapeCitiye  with 


•  Piodoeers'  manmade  fiber  waste  consumed  by  mills  (exdodes  glass).     ,,  .  ^„ 
'  Flax:  Imparts  and  estimated  prodaetkm.   Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Plant  Indwrr 

thraugh  1941    1949-63  production  was  estimated  by  the  Africoltural  Marketing  mtt. 
ice.  Portland.  Dreg.,  office.    Imports  only  stnoe  tbe  1963  season.  

•  Silk:  Borean  of  the  Oeosus.    Net  imports  through  1933.    Since  1934,  Imports  w 
oonsumptioo. 

•  Totals  made  from  unrounded  data.  ,  ,.  ,.... 
>•  Total  consumption  divided  by  population  and  not  a  summation  of  per  capiu  eoo- 

suraption  of  fibers. 
i>  Less  than  0.05  pound. 
"  Preliminary. 


U.8.  production  less  exports  plus  g^^^^.  ^3^^^  ^^^^  Situation.  April  1961 


rayon  and  acetates,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  made  any  impact  upon  cotton's 
ability  to  hold  its  own  in  competition 
with  the  noncelluloslc  fibers. 

After  the  passage  of  the  1964  Cotton 
Act.  rayon's  share  of  the  market  fell 
slightly;  but  this  was  more  than  made  up 
by  an  even  greater  increase  in  the  grow- 
ing share  of  the  noncelluloslc  fibers. 

These  fibers  frequently  sell  for  two 
or  three  times  more  than  cotton,  and  cot- 
ton outlasts  them.  It  is  due  to  lack  of 
research,  development,  and  promotion 
that  cotton  fails  to  get  its  fair  share  of 
the  market.   80  we  see  that  the  advan- 


tage of  these  other  type  fibers  is  on  some 
basis  other  than  price.  We  find  the  an- 
swer when  we  look  at  research  and  pro- 
motion of  the  manmade  fibers. 

In  contrast  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cotton  producers,  production  «» 
manmade  fibers  is  concentrated  In  » »*• 
firms.  Statistics  compiled  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  show  that  elgnj 
large  firms  account  for  90  P^rc*"** 
their  total  output.  This  concentration 
enables  them  to  undertake  vast  resesren 
and  promotion  campaigns.  They  tgiem 
about  $135  million  in  1965  on  resew^ 
and  development  and  another  $70  m- 
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]lon  for  sales  promotion,  llils  $205 
million  is  about  seven  tUmn  what  was 
ipent  on  the  development  ai  f  promotion 
of  cotton  last  year.  These  nge  promo- 
tional expenditures  have  l4en  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  succjeu  of  man- 
nuide  fibers  over  cotton.  | 

Mr.  President,  as  has  boifi  ezplaiined 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oeorgla.  if  this  program  Is  f  0ted  in.  and 
any  individual  grower  does  hot  wish  to 
pay  that  dollar,  he  can  get  his  dollar 
back. 

Tbe  Cotton  Board  is  to  M  appointed 
entirely  from  producers,  ndti  processors. 
lUs  is  to  be  on  the  produoen,  the  peoi?le 
producing  the  cotton.  Thete  has  been 
Mine  criticism  that  this  billllet  the  proc- 
e68or8  out  of  paying  moneM. 
We  all  \now,  however,  tha  b 
eaor  paA  a  doUar  a  bale, 
eoice  back  on  the  produce^  |and  on  the 
consumer. 

Above  all.  BCr.  President, 
vklespread  support  in  the 
tiy.   I  ask  unanimous  00: 
printed  In  the  Ricoao  at 
of  organizations  endorsing 
national  organizations  and 
unlsations  in  the  Southei 
the  mdsouth,  the  SouthW( 
Far  West. 

There  being  no  objection] 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^ 
foUows: 


Fboic(  ffton 


CoTTOK  BssaaacH  am) ' 
OaaamzATioNs  Extdobsimo  ^^.  12322 

HATIOMAL 

lattoDal  Orange. 

XatUmal  Parmera  Union. 

ifflsrlcan  Cotton  Producera  AUoclatea. 


Rorth  Carolina  Orange. 

OuoUnaa  Cotton  Orowera  Aa^idatloii. 

OuoUnas  Olnnars  AaaooUttoK . 

CiioUnas  Cotton  Warebouae  I  aaodatlon. 

Tbe  Cotton  Producers  AaaocUvon, 

Qsorgla  Farm  Bureau. 

AtlanUo  Cotton  Aaaodatlon 

Alabama-Florida  Olnners  Aaa^idatton. 

ICJSaOOTK 

Delta  Council. 

Staple  Cotton  Aaaodatlon. 

Mariastppi  Cotton  Warehouse  Assodatlcm. 

Ud-South  Cotton  Orowera 

Southera  Cotton  Shippers 

A(ilcultural  Council  of  Ar 

AAusaa-Mlssourl  Cotton 

ttoo. 

Taney  Warehouse  Asaodatloi 


if  the  proc- 
that  would 


blUhas 
ton  Indus- 
mt  to  have 
point  a  list 
bill,  both 
onal  or- 
States. 
and  the 


list 
RccoRD,  as 


aooTHwasr 
l^nas  FederattoD  of  Ooopera 
aottUj  Texaa  Cotton  Improy( 

■wo. 

■«iang  Plains  Cotton  Grower  1 
™ns  Cotton  Cooperattve  A 
wmeis  Marketing  Aaaoclatl< 
"Ho  Co-op  OU  MUl. 
Omtral  Texaa  Co-op  OU  MIU 
OuU  Oompreea  Aaaodatton. 
J«as  Cotton  Olnnera  " 
Texas  Co-op  Olnners  Aaawuu 
JWs  Independent  Olnnen 
Tms  Cotton  AssocUtlon. 
JWM  Cottonseed  Craabers 
2f?««»»  Cotton  Co-op  A»Q« 
^wahoma  Olimara  Asaoolatlo  d  . 


led, 

i-  I 

Aaaoditlon 
I  Aaaodat  .^. 


WMM  wnr 

3^  Pmob  Cotton  AaaooUttc  I 
■"PMoVaUey  Cotton 


iAaodatloa. 

.-  Ai  I  Ddatton. 
Aaa(<latlon. 


Oroweni  Aaaoclatlaa. 


Mew  Uulo&m  Pecos  Vallay  Cotton  Varaiaca 
Aaaodatlon.  ' 

8WIC. 

New  llsiloo  Olnnan  Aaaoelatlan. 

Arlaoma  Cotton  Orowata  Aaaodatlon. 

ArlBona  Cotton  Olnnan  Aaaodatlon. 

Berapa  Cotton  OU  Co. 

Five-State  Cotton  Orowera  Aaaodatlon. 

Weatem  Cotton  Orowera  Aaaodatton. 

Imperial  VaU«y  Cotton  Orowera  Aaaoda- 
tlon. 

Galoot. 

Rancbara  Cotton  OU  Co. 

California  Orange. 

California  Agrlculttiral  Coundl  of  Orowera. 

Western  Cotton  Sblppen. 

Ur.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
it  has  been  said  that  the  growers  are 
opposed  to  this  bill.  When  the  bill  was 
first  Introduced,  some  growers  from  my 
State  did  write  hi  objection  to  it.  How- 
ever, after  further  study,  they  are  writ- 
ing in  ever  greater  numbers  in  support 
of  the  bill.  The  trend  has  changed  from 
opposition  to  support.  Out  of  the  great 
volume  of  letters  we  have  received  from 
the  leading  cotton-produdng  States  of 
the  Union.  I  wish  to  place  in  the  Rxcohs, 
Mr.  President,  only  a  few  of  those  letters 
and  telegrams,  to  show  how  widespread 
the  8\v>port  of  this  legislation  is  among 
the  dirt  farmers,  the  cotton-produdngr 
farmers,  the  men  wlio  get  out  and  tUl 
the  soil. 

Here  is  a  telegram  of  Ap^  24,  ad- 
dressed to  me,  from  the  Ttxas  State 
Orange  : 

Bequeat  your  support  for  H  Jt.  12S22.  ootton 
promotion  blU. 

It  is  signed  by  Frank  Knight,  master 
of  the  Texas  State  Orange. 

A  telegram  of  recent  date  from  Re- 
fugio, Tex.,  on  the  south  gulf  coast: 

Please  use  aU  support  within  your  power  for 
tbe  paoaage  of  the  cotton  reaeansh  and  pro- 
motion bill. 

That  is  signed  by  the  president  of  the 
R^ugio  County  Chapter,  South  Texas 
CotUm  Improvement  Association.  That 
is  a  growers'  organization,  Mr.  President. 
A  tdegram  of  March  2.  stating: 
1.600  cotton  prodticers  at  annual  meeting 
of  Texaa  Cooperative  Olnnen  Aaaodatlon 
and  Texaa  Federation  at  Oooperatlvaa  In 
Corpus  Chrlotl,  March  1.  voted  nnanlmoualy 
Ooiigreaa  paoa  H.B.  12323  to  permit  ootton 
producera  a  referendum  to  aaaeaa  themadvaa 
for  fimds  to  promote  ootton  conotimptlon 
and  research. 

That  telegram  is  signed  by  Bruno 
Schroeder,  executive  vice  presidait. 

A  telegram  of  April  2,  from  the  Texas 
Cottonseed  Crushers'  Association  stating 
that  by  unanimous  action,  its  board  of 
directors  endorsed  tUs  bilL 

A  paragraiA  reads: 

The  trouble  facing  cotton  la  prlmarUy  due 
to  being  out  reaearehad.  out  promoted,  and 
out  aold  and  often  by  Inftolor  produeta.  The 
paaoage  of  thla  bUl  wlU  greaUy  belp. 

A  telegram  of  March  20,  from  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Texas  Inde- 
pendent Olnners  Association.  Indicating 
unanimous  support. 

A  letter  of  April  18,  from  the  Texas 
Federation  of  Cooperatives,  made  up  of 
tbe  differoit  oo(veratlves  that  grow  oot- 
fam  and  produce  it;  some  are  maiiceting 


associations,  some  are  purchasing 

ftlations  that  purchase  farm  supplies 
through  their  cotveratlves.  The  letter 
states  that  1,600  producers  support  the 
bill. 

A  letter  from  the  Cochran  Coimty 
Fann  Bureau.  Mr.  President,  the  Texas 
Farm  Bureau,  the  State  organization,  op- 
posed this  bill,  but  some  local  chmiters 
have  written  us  that  though  they  are 
members  of  the  Faim  Bureau,  they  do  not 
agree  with  the  State  organization,  and 
they  are  supporting  this  legislation.  This 
Is  a  typical  one,  from  the  Cochfan  Coun- 
ty Fitrm  Bureau,  of  Morton.  Tex.: 

The  Dlreeton  of  the  Cochran  Ooimty  Farm 
Bureau  unanlmoualy  adopted  the  Cotton  Be- 
aeardi  and  Promotional  Act,  HJt.  12822. 

W«  believe  thU  U  a  good  blU  becaua»— 

And  this.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
stress,  is  a  local  county  chapter  which  is 
going  against  the  action  of  its  State  or- 
ganization.  Here  is  what  they  write: 

It  la  voluntary  In  that  any  producer  may 
receive  a  refund  for  the  amotmt  ooUeetad; 
that  none  of  tbe  ftmda  oolleeted  may  be  used 
for  poUtlcal  or  lobbying  purpoaea;  that  100 
per  cent  of  the  funds  must  be  used  for  re- 
search and  promotion  of  cotton;  that  the 
Cotton  Board,  appointed  by  tbe  Secretary 
of  AgrlctUture,  must  be  selected  from  nomi- 
nees selected  by  the  various  cotton  groups 
In  tke  bdt;  that  this  board  ahaU  determlna 
where  and  how  theae  funds  shaU  be  si>ent 
for  research  and  promotion  tmly;  that  thla 
wUl  give  the  cotton  produoen  an  cqiportunity 
to  vote  In  a  referendum  to  datarmlna  if  they 
want  to  contribute  $1  per  bale  for  reasarch 
and  promotion  of  cotton;  and  99%  per  cent 
must  vote  for  If  the  ooUeetlons  ara  made  aa 
proaerlbed  by  the  Ootton  Board;  and  that 
thla  bill  ahaU  give  ua  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  for  a  "atck"  induotry  tnataad  of 
looking  to  the  federal  govommant  to  do  It 
forua. 

This  is  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Southwest  Irrigating  Cotton  Orow- 
era. El  Paso,  Tex.  Theae  fanners  grow 
ootton  tmly  by  inigatlni  because  they 
have  less  than  8  Inches  of  rainfall  a  year. 
They  endorse  the  bDl. 

Here  is  another  from  the  South  TextM 
Cotton  Improvement  Association,  Inc. 
Tliey  write: 

The  South  Texas  Cotton  Improvem«at  Aa- 
aodatlon repreaentlng  over  6.000  ootton  pro- 
duoen in  the  gulf  coast,  wlahea  to  siq)|>art 
vlforotialy  the  Cotton  Research  and  Promo- 
ttonAct. 

These  are  farmers  and  growen.  80 
it  is  not  accurate  that  the  producera 
themselves  oppose  this  UlL 

This  biU  has  the  most  wldeq>read.  uni- 
form, unanimous  sujipcnt  for  a  eottoo 
measure  that  I  have  seen  in  my  9  yean 
in  the  Senate. 

(At  this  iTolnt,  Mr.  Bath  assumed  tbe 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  mCKENIiOOPKR.  I  understand 
that  coau>laint  is  made  that  this  is  a  vol- 
untary situation;  that  is,  that  the  fdlow 
wlio  sells  one  bale  of  ootton,  after  the 
money  Is  taken  out,  can  go  back  home, 
to  the  Justice  of  tbe  peace,  or  to  some- 
body else:  a  paper  is  made  out.  as  w^  as 
sworn  statements,  and  that  he  can  mail 
them  in  and  get  a  rdbate.  To  me  that  is 
subterfuge. 

We  went  throuiSi  this  situation  in  the 
meat  bminess  where  thegr  attempted  to 
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use  fhs  power  of  sowmnent  to  kitty 
eveiy  pound  of  meot  Mrid  on  ttie  pert  of 
the  flRiBMi  mmI  pot  It  In  k  pot  and  ny, 
*7  c«n  get  this  boek."  He  goes  hone 
and  then  makes  application  to  have  H 
retoned.  There  wofdd  not  be  1  out  of 
S5  peoide  who  would  take  the  ttme  to  do 
tttat. 

What  la  wronr  with  te^odlnv  a  pro- 
▼Mon  In  Odm  bHl— and  If  It  had  Budi  a 
provlaloR  I  wotdd  Tote  for  It;  K  wooM  be 
a  voluntary  bm— that  at  ^e  time,  tbe 
sdler  of  the  eotton  executes  a  separate 
doeument  anthoriilBK  the  purchaser  of 
that  cotton  to  take  out  $1  a  bale  and  put 
It  In  the  pot?  That  wonM  be  a  eoB- 
jdetdly  voluntary  operation. 

But  I  notlee  In  the  meat  business  peo- 
ple who  want  to  collect  this  pot.  They 
am  operate  ■•  wo  aald.  Amone  ootton 
people  pauMoUm  this  they  ay.  "No;  we 
do  not  want  to  do  that  Wewasttotake 
it  out  first,  and  If  they  want  it  back  they 
will  have  to  come  and  aak  us  to  pay  It 


To  me  that  Is  eoercioQ  that  govon- 
moits  somethnes  use  to  bifllct  hardship 
on  the  fanner.  If  they  want  It,  why  not 
let  the  producer  pay  for  this  and  put  In 
80  much?  Then,  let  us  see  whether  the 
Industry  itself  nikUy  wants  to  do  this  or 
whather  soMMiiiMi/  wants  to  get  hold  a< 
many  bOllons  of  doUars  a  year  for  vari- 
ous purposes  that  Oiey  ooaM  use  as  they 
see  fit.    X  do  not  think  Oils  is  vt^nntary. 

Mr.  TARBOBOUOH.  ICr.  President. 
In  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicxmLOona].  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
law  psovldes  that  it  must  be  solely  for 
research  and  development  pro— otioo.  It 
cannot  be  used  for  pt^ttlcal  or  lobbying 
porpoees.  The  people  appointed  to  the 
board  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
must  be  pradnoers.  Every  man  on  this 
board  most  be  a  prodoeer  and  rq>resent 
thatintefcat 

RtrtfaerBSore,  if  any  State  produees  as 
much  as  ao.Mt  bataa  of  eottoo.  it  must 
have  a  member  on  the  boerd.  Thoae 
with  less  have  pooled  represeutatfcm  on 
the  board.  Of  the  markettaiK  order  blUs 
that  I  have  seen,  this  is  the  most 
democratic 

The  distinculshed  Senattv.  being  from 
a  greet  wheet-growtaig  State.  wUl  reeltae 
the  great  benefits  that  have  gone  to 
wheat  farmers  through  the  Oreat  Plains 
Wheat  anmex%  Association.  That  is 
done  to  a  «ate-hy-6tete  association. 

Mr.  HICKERLOOFBL  My  State  is 
not  eonsidned  a  vrtieet  State. 

Ur.  YARBOROOOH.  The  Senator  Is 
eorrect    I  know  that  it  is  chiefly  com. 

The  State  joins  in  the  levjring  of  taxes 
on  produeers  of  wheat.  This  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  things  proposed  for 
wiieet  growers,  and  they  have  need  for 
it  They  have  set  op  mobUe  eoneems 
to  Jmsmn  and  showed  the  Japaoaae 
housewives  hem  to  eook  with  wheat 
vlieteas  they  eoeked  with  rlee  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  HlCKSIfLOOPER.  Do  you  not 
have  a  Ootton  Ooaell  to  thto  country? 

Mr.  7ARBOROCK1H.  The  wheat  levy 
is  a  tax.  but  a  State-by-State  tax. 

W^  thCT  pihu)  t&  do  with  cotton  Is  to 
•tfverttae.  The  product  is  not  advertised 
and  competing  fibers  spend  $205  mlUlon 
a  year  in  research,  development  and  pro- 


motton;  $70  mlBlon  of  that  Is  to  adver- 
tising alone. 
Mr.  HirggWT_<noPKB.    But  they  put 

does  not  eownii  them  to  do  that  and 

does  not  use  the  power  of  government  to 
take  that  from  the  producer. 

Mr.  YABBGAOUQH.  No;  but  only 
eight  of  these  companies  produce  moat 
of  the  manmade  fiber  produced  to  the 
United  States.  They  have  huge  adver- 
tising and  research  budgets. 

Mr.  HICKENXiOOPBR.  How  many 
are  there  that  produce  cotton? 

Mr.  TARBOROOGH.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  tt¥nisaads  of  ootton  faimers. 

Mr.  HECKBILOOPER.  I  am  talking 
about  produeei's. 

B«r.  YARBORODCFH.  I  am  represent- 
tog  the  famers  here:  The  man  who  tills 
ttie  soil,  who  runs  the  plow. 

Mr.  HICKERLOOPER.  I  have  seen 
similar  letters  from  other  people.  We 
see  them  an  the  ttme. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  These  people 
have  been  debating  cotton  over  the  years. 
Many  of  them  were  against  this  type  of 
program  fox  yeai-s  and  tliey  have  come 
to  the  conclusion — I  am  advised  from  my 
man  and  from  conversations — that  they 
have  changed  ttielr  mind  and  say  now 
that  this  is  the  only  way  to  save  the  in- 
dustiy.  The  fanners  want  it  themselves. 
I  have  never  seen  such  unanimity  of 
opinion  among  the  farm  element  to  my 
life. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Are  they  vol- 
untarily contributing  today  $1  a  bale. 
these  people  who  want  this  much? 

Mr.  YARBOROOOH.  They  want  an 
effective  law  with  a  board  appototed  by 
the  Secretary  <a  Agriculture  upon  the 
nmnlnatlcp  of  ootton-pitMliicer  organi- 
zations to  see  that  their  money  Is  spent 
for  this  purpose  and  this  purpose  only. 
They  can  have  a  Federal  auditor,  and  if 
there  are  diversions,  there  can  be  indict- 
ments. 

That  is  why  they  are  saying  to  Con- 
gress. "Let  us  have  a  referendum  and 
vote  ourselves  on  the  burden  of  paying 
this." 

That  referendum  must  be  cither  two- 
ttilrds  of  the  cotton  farmers  or  a  ma- 
jority of  tlie  farmers  inrodudng  two- 
tfalrde  of  the  ootton.  Either  way  there 
is  at  least  a  majority  of  all  farmers.  It 
takes  two-thirds  of  the  little  farmers.  I 
predict  that  to  this  referendum  there 
will  be  one  of  the  most  overwhelming 
votes  ever  recorded. 

Mr.  HICKENIOOPSR.  That  is  what 
they  said  about  the  wheat  reftf  endum  2 
or  3  years  ago  and  it  did  not  turn  out 
that  way. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Give  the  oot- 
ton fanners  a  chance.  These  fanteta 
are  not  totimidated.  It  was  said  that  the 
wheat  farmers  were  afraid  to  vote,  and 
they  were  not.  These  farmers  are  not 
afraid  to  vote.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  acreage  or  how  much  they  «^n  pro- 
duce. This  is  on  the  question  of  whether 
to  pay  $1  a  bale  for  promotion  and  de- 
velopment. If  they  do  not  want  It  tbey 
wffl  vote  It  down,  although  I  inedlct  It 
wlB  be  overwhehnlngly  approved. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  This  is  fur- 
ther power  of  the  Oovemment  forcing 


every  eotton  fanner  to  pay  $1  a  bale, 
whether  he  wants  to  or  not. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Not  unless  the 
fanners  vote  for  It  to  a  referendum 

Mr.  HTCKBNLOOFBR.  Rb  voting  h 
the  bureaneratle  group  with  ralllloiis  of 
dollars  to  spend,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  NO.  And  if  he 
does  not  like  what  tlie  majority  voted 
he  can  still  get  his  money  baOk. 

Mr.  HICKEMLOOPER.  TlMit  is  the 
glnunlck. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  It  is  no  gim- 
mick. 

The  Senator  was  talking  about  meat 
Meat  is  marketed  from  month  to  month. 
However,  to  tills  are4  only  one  crap  of 
ootton  is  grown  each  year.  X  know  be- 
cause I  grew  19  to  a  cotton-growii« 
famity. 

When  tiiat  bale  ot  cotton  comes  in. 
every  doUer  is  diedced.  We  aniBt  re- 
member that  this  happens  only  ooee  a 
year.  A  man  might  get  Ured  of  existing 
on  marketing— eay  he  had  calves  or 
steers— every  month,  but  it  is  only  oim 
a  year  that  tills  ootton  money  comes  in. 
Thear  watch  thoae  doUars.  Iftheydooot 
like  ttie  reaeareh  and  pnmiotion  pTOgran. 
they  file  a  claim  and  get  their  monqr 
back.  There  are  safOguards  built  into  1^ 
safeguards  to  prevent  this  money  being 
used  for  lobbying  purposes,  for  instance. 
It  cannot  be  uaed  to  come  back  to  Wash- 
ington and  lobby  to  Congress  to  change 
some  part  of  the  bill. 

I  remember  being  on  the  Commerce 
Committee  to  my  second  year  of  service 
to  the  Senate,  and  a  Mil  was  before  it  to 
require  the  labeling  of  manufaetuied 
cotton  products.  We  had  such  a  law  for 
tnany  years  on  wool  products.  It  came 
down  to  a  tie  vote  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. The  dlstinguidied  former  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  Mr.  BrMcer,  held  the 
key  as  to  whether  the  bill  would  become 
law  or  not. 

Many  people  thought  that  Senator 
Brlcker  would  vote  "nay."  tliat  he  would 
not  be  for  the  bilL  The  Senator  re- 
members him,  of  course,  and  remembers 
him  well.  He  was  a  handsome,  well- 
built  man,  with  a  rather  itromlnent 
chest  and  he  liked  to  smoke  cigarettes. 

Bir.  HICKENLOOPER.  But  how  did 
he  vote? 

Mr.  YARBOROUCra.  Dming  the 
course  of  the  committee  hearings.  Sen- 
ator Bricker  would  smoke  and  the  asbes 
would  drop  on  his  shirt  He  told  us  that 
when  he  went  home,  his  wife  used  to  talk 
to  him  about  the  condition  of  his  sblrts 
because  of  cigarette  tmbea  dropping  on 
them,  and  on  some- shirts  a  yellow  streak 
would  be  left.  He  told  us  how  his  wife 
had  told  him  to  ke^  the  ashes  off  his 
shirts,  and  how  he  was  having  to  buy  new 
shirts;  then  he  noticed  ttiat  if  be  wore  a 
shirt  made  of  100-pereent  ootton  tbere 
was  never  any  ydlow  streak.  There  was 
a  yellow  streak  only  if  the  dilrt  had  some 
synttietlc  fiber  to  It 

There  is  a  difference  to  the  flbtf.  Cot- 
ton fiber  is  better  for  a  shirt  It  will 
resist  cigarette  asbea.  nnnstfir  Bricker 
from  Ohio  broke  the  tic  on  the  bill  by 
voting  "yea."  thus  casting  the  deciding 
vote  to  the  Oommeroe  Committee;  and 
that  Is  how  we  got  the  bin  on  the  books. 
The  Senator  learned  during  his  lifetime 
what  ootton  would  do. 
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Thus,  what  the  ootton  f i  tfrners  would 
like  to  do  is  get  the  sltuati  on  right  and 
tell  the  ooimtry  what  cotjtcm  products 
jeally  do  and  what  they  lOan  stand. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  [<et  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  loat  I  served 
with  Senator  Briber  for  mi  ay  years,  and 
also  on  oommittees  vrtth  hli  i  and  I  never 
knew  that  he  ever  smoked  cigarettes  to 
bis  life.  He  did  smoke  clgf  ia,  but  so  far 
u  I  know,  he  never  did  s  ]f  oke  a  ciga- 
rette. Thus,  it  must  hav  a  been  dgar 
ashes  that  fell  on  his  shirts  i  li  that  ttme— 
10  long  as  we  are  going  ^ito  ancient 
history.  i 

Hr.  YARBOROUOH.  !  Maybe  he 
changed,  but  I  know  he  yas  smoking 
cigarettes  on  that  committ  se. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  ^111  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  for  ouedfclons  but  not 
for  making  totermlttent  q>  i^hes.  I  be- 
lieve that  each  Senator  slkbuld  be  able 
to  yield  the  floor  for  a  rei«>nable  time 
for  questions.  I  am  glad  1  p  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  lOwa. 

I  plead  with  him — if  he  grew  cotton  to 
his  State,  he  would  be  with  us,  he  would 
be  a  cosponsor  with  us  oe  this  bill.  I 
jriead  with  him,  please  not  to  vote  against 
the  bill.  I  know  that  the  Senator  has  no 
prejudices  on  State  Itoes.  I  know  that 
we  send  cattle  up  there.  They  fatten 
than  in  lOwa.  and  get  much  ^her  prices 
In  the  Kansas  City  market.  ■ 

We  have  great  respect  f^r  Iowa  prod- 
QCta,  and  for  their  capadiy  to  produce 
huge  acres  of  com  and  great  quantlttes  of 
poik  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Our  farmers 
in  Texas  are  not  so  f  ortunf  ie  as  to  have 
that  vast  production  per  a<)re.  They  are 
having  a  harder  struggle  ih  rtdslng  cot- 
cotton  prob- 


the  Senator 

am  glad  to 
on  only, 
not  the 
meat  to  our 


ton.   Please  help  us  to 
lem  in  our  State. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER. 
from  Texas  will  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH. 
yield  to  the  Senator  for  a  i 

Ur.  HICKENLOOPER. 
Senator  know  that  we  . 
State,  as  well  as  com  and  h^s.  and  that 
I  was  Just  as  much  against  the  compiU- 
aion  of  Government  to  conbel  our  farm- 
ers to  be  "kittled"  on  ev^JT  pound  of 
>neat  that  they  sold,  as  I  ak  against  the 
cottcm  bill.  So  that  I  a^  consistent. 
Tbe  Soutor  has  cotton,  we  have  meat. 
The  Seiuitor  has  meat  to'  his  State  as 
veil,  which  they  sell  them,  I  am  not 
Inconsistent  at  aU. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  1 1 1  me  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator 'that  we  buy 
more  bacon  from  Iowa  thiaOi  any  other 
State  of  the  Union.  It  Is  cjdod  bacon.  I 
"l^teve  it  sells  sometimes  u^'to  95  cents  a 
pound.  We  use  lots  of  bs^n  to  Texas. 
« Is  rather  hard  to  keep  piiylng  bacon. 
We  want  to  keep  buytog  It.I  We  like  this 
Iowa  bacon. 

However,  on  cotton,  we  n^  to  develop 

•nd  advertise  our  product.  We  need  that 
•elf-help. 

I  Wredate  the  Senatoilt  consisteney 
to  tola  matter  but  I  say  tt 
tadustry  Is  to  defljerate  con 
^^<Vrie  have  met  and  dlscu 
!«».  It  is  not  something  „«»^  ««,  j«„, 
j*°!;v>ed  up.    I  attended  a  sbnwention  to 
uuias  last  summer,  and  th .  >  subject  waa 


the  cotton 
Itlon.  These 
thlsques- 
hasjust 


being  dlBcrmaed  than,  more  than  a  year 
ago.  X  have  received  letters  sinoe  tioen, 
saying  that  the  matter  has  been  discussed 
for  nearly  a  year,  that  they  are  for  it 
strongly. 

They  say  that  this  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  pull  them  out.  The  cotton 
growers  have  graduated  to  agiicultuie 
from  land-grant  colleges  such  as  Texas 
A.  fcM.  They  have  graduated  to  agricul- 
tural economics.  They  are  people  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  the  study  of  ag- 
ricultural economics.  This  Is  not  guess- 
work. These  are  knowledgeable  people, 
trained  to  marketing.  Tlie  Senator  fnun 
Iowa  represents  a  great  agricultural 
State.  He  knows  how  well  educated  our 
agrlcultiual  leaders  are  at  the  present 
time  through  the  great  agricultiual  land- 
grant  colleges. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  we  have  to  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States  at  the  pres- 
ent time  any  law  of  a  similar  character 
dealing  with  other  fanners  or  foods? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  am  Informed 
that  there  are  33  other  martcetlng  or- 
ders: but  for  an  exact  statement  on  that 
potot.  I  would  rathor  jrield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadgi],  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  TAIiMAXX3E.  The  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  au- 
thorhses  mariceting  orders  for  every  com- 
modity except  certato  specifically  ex- 
cluded commodities.  Research  and 
development  can  be  provided  for  by  any 
order  under  that  act  other  than  a  milk 
order. 

There  are  now  orders  imder  that  act 
relating  to  citrus  fruits  and  other  com- 
modities that  provide  for  research  and 
devel(4?ment.  Section  708  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act  of  1954  authorizes  a  simi- 
lar program  for  wool  and  a  program  is  be- 
ing carried  out  for  wool  under  that  act. 
These  programs  are  doing  essentially 
the  same  thtog  for  the  commodities  cov- 
ered by  them  that  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  seeks  to  do  for  cotton;  that  is, 
to  provide  funds  for  research  and  de- 
velopment purposes.  Of  the  46  market- 
ing orders  now  to  effect  for  fruits,  vege- 
tobles,  and  nuts.  32  provide  for  research 
and  develcqiment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  stete  what  levies  are  made 
upon  citrus  producers? 

Mr.  TAUifADGB.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  could  probably 
answer  that  question  better  than  I  could. 
Inasmuch  as  I  believe  he  has  authored 
leglslaUon  relating  to  that  field.  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  amoimt.  I  know  how 
much  Is  provided  by  this  bill  for  cotton — 
$1  a  bale.      

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  I  recall,  there  is 
a  law  that  provides  that  each  dtrus 
grower  shall  pay  a  certato  levy  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
having  it  do  research  work  to  the  grow- 
ing and  mariuttog  of  citrus  fruits.  Is 
that  the  situation? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.TAUCAIXIS.    I  yield. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  there 
are  nine  markattog  orders  aiq^lioable  to 
citrus  fruits  under  the  Maitettog  Agree- 
ment Act.  Separate  orders  cover  grape- 
fruit to  Arlaona  and  California;  lemons 
to  Arixona  and  California;  limes  to  Flor- 
ida; oranges  and  grapefruit  to  Texas; 
navel  oranges  to  Arlaona  and  Califor- 
nia; and  Valencia  oranges  to  Arixona  and 
California.  AU  oi  thoae  orders  i»t>vlde 
for  marketing  reaearoh  and  devekwment 
There  are  also  separate  orders,  which  do 
not  provide  for  research  and  develop- 
ment for  grapefruit  to  the  Indian  River 
area  of  Florida;  grapefruit  to  the  to- 
terior  of  Florida;  and  oranges,  grape- 
fruit, tangerines,  and  tongelos  to  Florida. 
The  assessments  under  these  orders  range 
from  one-half  mill  a  box  to  3  cents  a 
carton.  A  carton  is  about  half  a  box. 
These  assessments  are  collected  from 
haxullers.  but  the  handlers  are  able  to 
pass  this  cost  on  to  the  grower  by  deduct- 
ing it  from  the  price  paid.  These  assess- 
ments cover  all  the  costs  of  administer- 
ing the  orders  under  which  they  are  col- 
lected. Under  some  of  the  orders  no 
part  of  the  assessment  is  used  for  mar- 
keting research  and  development.  Un- 
der the  rest  only  a  minor  purt  of  the 
assessment  is  used  for  that  purpose. 

In  Florida,  to  addition,  the  Stote  im- 
poses a  State  tax  on  a  per  box  basis.  Out 
of  that  fund,  sales  development,  sales 
promotion,  advertising,  and  activities  of 
that  ktod  are  furnished.  Also  a  small 
amount  is  spent  for  tranq)ortation  re- 
search and  for  research  to  utilization. 
That  Is  all  handled  by  the  Stote. 

Mi.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  no  FOderal 
law  with  respect  to  citrus  fruit? 

Mr.  HOIliAND.  There  is  a  Federal 
law  with  respect  to  citrus  friiit  Thenioe 
orders  I  mentioned  were  Issued  under  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937.  which  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
referred  to.  and  several  of  these  i^^ly  to 
Florida.  As  I  recall,  one  of  the  oldest 
marlEeting  agreements  now  to  force  is 
one  with  respect  to  Rortda  citrus  fruit 
But  that  order  does  iM)t  cover  advertising, 
sales  promotion,  dealer  senrloes.  and  all 
the  other  objectives  which  I  have  men- 
tioned and  which  are  paid  for  out  of  the 
Stote  tax.  That  tax  is.  of  course,  ex- 
pended by  the  Stote  agency.  There  Is 
no  refunding  proviston  at  all  to  the  no- 
rida  act.  which  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  TalmadosI  has  been  klxui  enough  to 
say  X  authored  and  sponsored. 

Mr.  TAL&IADGE.  Mr.  President,  "will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  response? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  malce  a  further 
remark  on  that  potot? 

Mr.TALMADGE.    Surely. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  Ohio,  the  i^nde 
growers  persuaded  the  legislature  to  pass 
a  law  imposing  a  per  bushel  tax  upon 
the  grower,  the  money  to  be  used  to  the 
promotion  and  sale  oi  apples.  The  gen- 
eral run  of  farmers,  however,  (q}poaed 
that  action,  and  X  opposed  It 

There  Is  no  Federal  law  i^iplying  to 
citrus  fruita  to  a  similar  manner  as  pro- 
posed by  this  blU.    Am  I  correct  to  that? 

Mr.  HOUjAND.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect to  that  tbe  Federal  mailcetlng  order 
law  covers  details  of  marlcettog,  how 
much  fruit  shall  be  rdeaied.  standards, 
and  many  other  provisions  to  addition 
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to  marketing  research  and  ixomotlon. 
Th0  Dqiartment  of  Acrieultore  has  con- 
stroMl  ttM  Pederal  law,  beeauae  of  If  His- 
tory, as  noC  beliiff  Intended  to  pfWflde  for 
maiketlnv  researeh  and  proBaotkm  irlth- 
out  other  regidatory  provisions.  The 
Federal  law  does  not  apply  to  apples 
produeed  to  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUBCHK.  Is  there  any  Federal 
law  Impeslns  a  lerf  >  appHeaMe  to  fibers 
or  foods,  as  embodied  In  the  bDl  befoiv 

OS? 

ICr.  HOUiAMD.  If  the  Senator  wm 
yldd,  there  is  a  Federal  law  apidlcable  to 
wool  quite  stmflar  to  the  one  proposed 
here,  exeept  tt  has  no  refundable  fea- 
tures, as  I  recall.  In  erery  other  respect, 
it  Is  similar^, 

Wo(d,  of  cuuise.  Is  a  deficit  crop.  Tlie 
othsr  crops  which  we  haTe  been  talking 
about  are  surplus  crops.  So  there  is  a 
eonstderaUe  dUference.  I  want  to  make 
dear  there  Is  a  precedent  In  wool,  but 
that  It  Is  no  precedent  for  the  refund 
pioTisionaf  ttieblll. 

It  I  am  Incorrect  in  that  statement. 
periiaps  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Tauudoi]  wm  correct  me. 

Mr.  TARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
since  I  have  the  floor,  and  I  want  to  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Oliio  before  I  yield 
to  the  floor  manager  of  the  bltl  fbr  such 
comments  as  he  may  wish  to  make,  I  wldi 
to  read  ftom  page  83  of  the  hearings  on 
the  Ootton  Beseardi  and  Promotion  Act. 
Let  me  read  Just  three  sentences  from 
page  83  of  the  hearings: 

Thla  preoadant  goea  iMck  to  tiM  JtgilcUl- 
tund  ICaztotnig  A|p«efinant  Act  at  I8ST. 
U&dar  tills  bulo  tew,.  Xtn  proowfuras  of 
thlrty-thre*      w—wtHlw    rmgliig     troa 

•ppRWMl  nanrcb  or  jfiwintloM  pangnans  In 
niHaadaBas. 

Thirty-three  commodities.  Further- 
more, he  continued ! 

Utadar  tba  Wool  Act  of  19M.  Aeep  pro- 
dooan  bara  sppcorad  an  aaaManmit  tat  laiiil> 
■Dd  wool  pfomoMon. 

I  point  out  that  my  State  is  the  leading 
producer  of  wool  as  well  as  of  cotton. 

Mr.  LAZ7BCHS.  From  whose  testi- 
monor  was  ths  Senator  reading? 

Mr.  YABBORODaH.  Mr.  Cortright's 
testimony,  of  the  National  Ootton  Coun- 
ciL 

Mr.IAOSCHB.  How  does  the  Senator 
reconcile  that  with  what  the  Senator 
from  IHorlda  [Mr.  Houjun]  said  about 
the  raarkftlng  program  as  a  control  of 
the  release  of  a  partlfiular  fiber? 

Mr.  YABBOBOUQH.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Houjunl  was  speak- 
ing of  only  citrus  fruits. 

Mr.  LAUSCBE.  Tbe  Senator  fkom 
Texas  has  described  this  as  a  voluntary 
program.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKiiaoomI  challenged  labeling  this 
as  a  voluntary  program.  If  it  is  a  volim- 
tary  program,  why  is  Oie  law  needed? 

Mr.  YARBOftOIKTH.  The  Cotton 
Council  tried  a  program.  The  reason  it 
did  not  weck-^— 

Ifr.  LADBCHB.  nen  it  is  not  Ttriun- 
tary. 

Mr.  YARBOROOOH.    Yes.  tt  Is. 

Mr.  LAOSCHB.  me  Senator  said  It 
dMnokweik. 

Ur.  TARBOROOOH.  I  was  in  the 
■Mdto  flf  a  sentcnoe.    Ite  Senator  did 


not  pemtt  me  to  complete  my  ttumght. 
When  this  program  was  tried  by  the  Cot- 
ton OuuucD  some  gins  stated  to  the  cot- 
ton producers,  *^Btlng  In  your  cotton. 
We  will  gin  your  cotton  for  $1  leaa." 
Other  gins.  In  order  to  meet  the  coniiwti- 
tlon,  had  to  f  oBow  suit.  This  attempt  to 
reduce  the  price  at  the  gin  by  not  par- 
ticipating In  ttM  program,  hampered  the 
enecUyetiess  of  the  piugiam.  As  a  result 
of  tbe  competition  on  the  part  of  the 
gins,  the  program  was  crippled. 

The  present  proposal  is  a  nriuntary 
program  in  that  either  two-thirds  of  the 
produeen  must  approve  it  or  a  majority 
of  piuducetB  producing  two-thirds  of  the 
ootton  must  appmre.  But  eren  if  a 
farmer  voted  for  It,  he  could  come  back 
and  get  his  money.  So  it  Is  a  vrduntary 
program.  No  one  has  to  contribute. 
Any  farmer  can  get  his  money  bade. 

Mr.  LAUBCHB.  If  it  is  voluntary, 
why  is  the  law  needed? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  The  law  is 
needed—— 

Mr.  LATTSCRE.    To  compel. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOR.  The  law  ts 
needed  In  order  to  have  assurance  that 
they  money  will  not  be  used  for  lobby- 
ing; that  it  will  be  put  to  the  sole  use 
of  research  and  promotion  of  the  cotton: 
ttiat  tlie  money  win  not  be  diverted:  that 
tt  will  be  producer  controlled. 

Nobody  can  be  appointed  to  serve  on 
the  Board  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture unless  he  Is  a  producer.  So  it  can- 
not be  used  for  tbe  use  of  the  gins. 

This  Is  a  bill  designed  to  help  the  pro- 
ducers, llie  program  will  be  producer 
controOed.  B  will  be  regulated  In  their 
behalf. 

I  am  not  against  the  mills.  Every 
time  a  textile  mill  is  shut  down  and  is 
moved  to  Hioog  Kong,  It  means  unem- 
ployment, and  I  am  against  that  It  was 
for  that  reason  that  I  voted  for  the  bill 
to  help  them.  I  now  want  to  see  us  save 
the  whole  cotton  Industry. 

Tills  is  a  voluntary  program,  but  It  has 
safeguards.  We  need  a  law  to  have 
safeguards  to  see  that  the  money  win 
stay  In  the  hands  of  the  producers,  that 
it  will  be  used  fairly.  It  wHl  provide 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  will  see  to 
It  that  the  money  will  stay  in  the  right 
channels. 

Mr.  LAUBCHE.  I  caimot  accept  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  frcin  Tbxas 
that  this  Is  a  voluntary  program.  His 
own  argument  destroys  the  conclusion 
which  he  has  reached.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  has  said  that  they  tried  to 
work  It  out  on  a  voluntary  basis  but  they 
oiconntered  obstades  and,  in  effect,  that 
Is  why  they  are  here  tn  Congress  asking 
for  adoption  of  the  proposed  law.  Tlie 
law  will  make  mandatory  payments  of 
$1  per  bale  with  the  right  to  demand  the 
payment    Is  that  ri^xt? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  The  law  can- 
not do  anything  unto  the  cotton  farmers 
vote  that  they  want  the  program.  So  It 
is  vdontary.  Iwcaose  it  can  be  imposed 
only  by  vote  of  the  cotton  farmers.  And 
if  a  former  disagrees  with  the  results  of 
the  vote,  he  ean  get  his  money  liack. 
He  doesnt  have  to  abide  by  ttie  rMultB 
of  the  vote. 

Mr.  LAD8CHB.  I  am  afraid  0»e  Sen- 
ator and  I  cannot  reach  a  termination 


of  discussion  oil  that  point    If  the  Sen- 
ator wifl  yield  furthei 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.    lyidd. 

Mr.  I.AUaCHE.  D  it  is  a  voluntary 
program,  I  humbly  submit  that  a  law  is 
not  needed.  If  it  is  voluntary,  it  can  be 
done  wlthodt  the  coercive  operation  of  t 
law  passed  by  ttie  UB.  Oovemment. 

The  argument  of  ttie  Senator  from 
Texas  that  titen  must  be  a  special  hn 
to  prevent  the  diversion  of  moneys,  to 
prevent  them  from  being  used  for  lobby- 
ing, is  not  sound.  There  is  no  need  for 
such  a  law.  Tlie  conversion  of  money  b 
a  crime.  Embezzlement  of  money  la  t 
crime.  Using  money  for  xraiposes  not 
authorized  by  the  constitution  of  an  or- 
ganization would  be  a  diversion  conver- 
sion of  money.  No  law  is  needed  to  pro< 
tect  the  use  of  the  money  in  the  maimer 
preoeribed  by  the  voluntery  program. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  The  dbtln- 
guidied  Senator  from  CMiio  has  not  asked 
a  question.  He  has  made  an  argument, 
and  the  argument  Is  not  sound.  Tbe 
competition  tn  segments  of  the  cotton 
Industry  other  than  the  producers  is 
what  cripided  the  earlier  program. 
Other  people  offered  competitive  cuts  to 
keep  the  earlier  program  from  working. 

This  is  a  cotton  producer's  bill  before 
us  now.  Everybody  that  the  Secretary 
appoints  under  the  bUl  must  be  a  cotton 
producer.  The  bfll  prevents  the  middle- 
man from  coming  In  and  wrecking  a  vol- 
untary producers'  iirogram.  This  is  a 
voluntary  cotton  producers'  program. 
Tlie  program  contains  safeguards  to  keep 
certain  i>rocessors  from  coming  In  and 
offering  rewards  to  keep  the  producer 
from  participating.  It  is  a  producer- 
controlled  bin;  it  is  a  producer  bm.  The 
Senator  is  engaging  In  a  game  of  seman- 
tics. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  yielding  to  me, 
but  we  are  rt^atlng  what  has  been  said. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  thank  tbe  dis- 
tinguished Senator  trom  Ohio.  We 
served  together  for  years  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  I  enjoyed  that 
service.  Tlie  Senator  from  Ohio  was  one 
of  the  ablest  members  of  ttiat  committee. 

ItCr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  that  I  have  received 
from  many  segments  of  the  cotton  pro- 
duction industry  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
OH9  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  and 
that  the  ^ames  of  the  v>eovie  signing 
them  be  printed  at  each  place.  Some- 
times there  are  pages  of  signatures  of 
cotton  farmers  pleading  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  shall  read  briefly  from  a  letter  of 
Roy  B.  Davis  of  Lublwck.  Tex.  Two  mil- 
lion bales  a  year  were  raised  on  the  high 
plains  of  Texas,  mainly  by  irrigation  and 
with  mechanization.    Roy  Davis  says: 

As  you  know.  Senator,  we  are  in  deep  trou- 
ble wltti  cotton.  Our  Income  on  cotton  tbia 
year  on  the  South  Plains  will  he  reduced 
another  SSO  mUllon  to  $90  nUllion.  We  bsT* 
already  taken  a  $37JS  mUUon  reduction. 

8o  aiiica  tba  IMS  crops,  tba  W  crop  of 
a  mmion  bklas  wlU  krlDg  tba  giuwara  aona 
odd  aao  mllUoB  laaa  than  tt  wouM  la  UO- 


Ih  S  years  prodaetkm  is  down  $88  mO' 
Hon  Jvst  In  that  segment  of  the  State. 

I  have  letter  after  letter  like  this.  Ci 
my  9  y«an  In  Urn  Senate,  I  have  never 
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before  had  such  a  repponse  from  the 
grassroots  farmers. 

I  have  another  letter^  from  the  rolling 
plains  cottongrowers.  These  are  the 
dryland  cottongrowenl.|  They  do  not 
have  irrigation.  That  might  be  called 
tbe  area  of  thin-bale  moducUon.  They 
are  lucky  to  get  a  quu[|er  of  a  bale  per 
acre.    I  quote  from  tfaia  letter: 

I  myaeU  am  a  cotton  farmer  and  believe 
the  bill  has  tremendoiis  poeslbllltlea.  We 
are  at  a  point  In  cotton;  production  where 
we  must  do  something  to  [bold  our  maAets 
and  possibly  expand  them-  If  we  cannot 
find  new  nsaa  for  cotton,  [we  must  leam  to 
accept  regulated  productl  n. 

For  the  people  who  \  'kat  the  Oovem- 
ment out  of  something,  this  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  by  givizg  the  cotton  in- 
dustry an  opportunity  U  imake  itself  self- 
sustaining,  so  that  less  regulated  produc- 
tion per  acre  wUl  be  required.  Only  If 
the  bill  is  passed  by  Congress  will  the 
farmer  have  an  opporitonlty  to  decide 
for  himself  whether  or  not  he  desires  to 
support  the  bill. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Aubrey,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Sfnte.  This  is  an 
area  of  the  one-family  f^vrmer,  the  small- 
farm  area — entirely  dl|terent  from  the 
Irrigated  area— of  ten  i  »t  loggerheads 
with  the  West  on  cot 
says: 

At  a  recent  meeting 
and  proceaaors  held  In  Qi 
group  unanimously  end 
and  Promotion   Act 

Senate. 


The  farmer 

cotton  producera 

TlUe,  Texas,  the 

the  Reaearch 

pending  In   the 


e  list  of  cotton- 
over  the  whole 


From  Danevang,  on  the  gulf  coast,  in 
a  county  ^t  adjoins  |the  gulf  coast,  I 
have  a  letter  from  a  lai 
growers  v^o  are  sprc 
gulf  coast  area. 

I  have  a  letter  in  ot^nection  with  a 
meeting  in  the  small  dues  in  the  grow- 
ing area.  This  is  a  letiir  from  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  I  ha^e  letters  from 
every  section  of  the  Stote  of  Texas,  from 
every  segment  of  the  (Mtton  producers, 
from  areas  often  in  cqmflict  with  each 


now  united  as 
nding  legisla- 


other— all  of  whom 
to  the  necessity  ot  the 
tlon. 

This  is  Just  a  sampUng  of  the  vast 
volume  of  maU  I  have  ^«ceived.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  lall  these  letters, 
together  with  the  names  of  those  who 
signed  them,  be  printeajat  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objej^ion,  the  letters 
and  signatures  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  «s  follows: 


Senator  Raltr  Tabboboui 
Baute  oglee  BuUdiag. 
Vthtngton,  DX3.: 

T!vKu  Stoto  Onoga  ra^ 
for  H.B.  12332  cotton  pi 


JTasfar 


your  Bupport 
bUl. 

KmOHT. 

State  artm§e. 


8«BatarSAi»BTi 

fcMta  O^Iee  VitOrUiif , 
^MMnytoa.  DV.: 

IMO  ootton  produeara 
<*  T*am  Oooperatlve  Ol 
•»d  Ttaaa  WaOtnUon  at  _ 
PUB  CtartBU  March  1  voted 


MarehZ.lHe. 


amiiial  maatlng 

Aaaoelatlon 

jttTealnOor- 

itnanlmoosly  Oon- 


HB  iaS22  to  parmlt  cotton  pio- 


duoan  a  lefaraDdom  to  aaaaaa  thamsalvaa  tor 
funda  to  promote  cotton  conAunpiloa  and 
reaearch. 

Bbttmo  Schkobmb.     » 
Xsaeitttoa  Viae  Prutdtmk. 

Bartnno,  Tn.. 

Jfoy  3, 1999. 
Senator  Balph  W.  Tjlbsobovoh, 
Senate  Oglce  Building, 
WaOtington,  D.O.: 

Plaaaa  use  all  support  within  your  power 
for  passage  of  cotton  reaearch  and  promotion 
bUl  HA.  13822. 

J.  F.  UiCBnt, 
President     Refugio     County     Chmpter, 
South  Texa*  Cotton  Improvement  Am- 
aociation. 

IUllas.  Tkz., 

AprU  7,  i»M. 
Hon.  IUX,PK  YAiaOBOUOH,  - ' 

VS.  Senator, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

By  official  action  of  our  board  of  directors, 
we  urge  you  to  support  H.B.  12323.  CX>tton 
f  armara  should  be  glTsn  this  opportunity  to 
pool  funds  thamselvaa  for  the  purpoae  of 
promoting  thalr  products. 

Tbe  trouble  facing  ootton  la  primarily  due 
to  being  out  reiearobsd,  out  promoted,  and 
out  sold  and  often  by  inferior  products.    The 
paaaage  ot  thla  blU  wUl  greatly  help. 
Jack  WHXTSTon, 
Executive  Vice  President,  Texas  Cot- 
tonseed Crusher's  Association. 

Lmaocx,  The., 

Jfare^  U,  If M. 
Hob.  Ralph  W.  TAaaoaouoH, 
Senate  Office  Buitdtng, 
WaaMn^on.  DXJ.: 

Tba  board  ot  directors  ot  the  Texas  Inde- 
pendent Olnners  Assoclatloa  passed  the  fol- 
lowing reeolutlon  during  their  fourth  an- 
nual meeting: 

"The  Ttaas  Independent  Olnnen  Asaoola- 
tion  recognteea  that  ootton  must  have  a  much 
atronger  program  of  reaearch  and  promotion 
If  It  la  to  aucoeaafuny  compete  with  other 
fibers,  and  therefore  we  endorse  the  cotton 
reaearch  and  promotion  act  now  before  the 
Oongreaa  as  a  practical  means  of  enabling 
growers  to  make  for  themselves  the  dedalon 
of  research  and  promotion  asMssmenta,  and 
for  the  aetabUahment  of  a  Tmltorm  collec- 
tion procedure." 

Doif  Axj>  O.  Smitb, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Attbixt,  Tfer, 

June  1,  iM«. 
Hod.  BAum  TAaaoaoooH, 
VS.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  BuUding. 
Washington,  DX3. 

Dkab  Mb.  YAKBoaouoH:  At  a  recant  meet- 
ing of  cotton  produoera  and  prooeaaora  held 
in  OreenvlUe,  Texaa,  tba  group  unanlmoualy 
endorsed  the  Baaaarch  and  FromoClan  Act 
now  pending  in  the  Senate. 

Thla  group  llkawlaa  Instructed  me  to  notify 
you  of  their  positive  action,  and  we  are  urg- 
ing your  leaderahlp  and  aaalstanoa  In  the 
apeedy  paoaaga  at  thla  important  pleoe  of 
leglBlatlon. 

Tours  very  truly. 


TiZAS 


Ohmtrmmn. 


tmoK  aw  OixvaaATivaa. 

Aprtt  li,  IH9. 
Senator  Balts  TAsaoaoiraH, 
Senate  Ofloa  BuOding, 
Washtngtam,  DJO, 

DsAB  SniAsaa  TAsaoaoimi:  During  the 
annual  mambarahlp  maatlng  at  the  Tsxaa 
Federation  at  Oooparativaa  and  Teaaa  Oo- 
operatlva  Oinners  Aaaoetatton  last  month. 
1600  cotton  producers  from  aU  tba  ootton 


producing  anas  at  Taaaa  ilamaanil  at  length 
HB  12832,  tha  OottoB  Baaaarch  and  Pmno- 
tlon  BUl,  and  Umb  voted  unanimously  to 
aak  tha  Oongraaa  to  paaa  tha  BlU. 

I  beUeve  members  of  farmer  oooperatlves 
are  better  informed  on  ootton  production 
and  consumption  problems  than  any  group, 
and  their  vote  is  a  good  indication  of  the 
extent  to  which  Texas  cotton  producers  de- 
atre  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  whether 
they  want  a  uniform  asseesment  procedure 
for  ootton  reaearch  and  prooMtton  activities. 
The  BUl  doea  not  force  any  producer  to  con- 
tribute if  he  doaa  not  deaira  to  do  so. 

It  is  my  understanding  tha  manager  of  a 
Ciorpus  Chrlstl  based  cotton  cooperative  in- 
formed you  that  meml>era  of  cooperatives 
wsre  divided  on  support  of  this  BlU.  If  he 
la  personally  opposed  to  tha  Bill,  I  can  assure 
you  he  ts  in  a  minute  minority. 

I  sincerely  urge  you  to  aummrt  thla  House 
passed  BlU,  and  if  there  is  additional  Infor- 
mation you  daalre.  pleaae  contact  me. 
Sincerely  youra. 

BaOWO  X.  SCKSO^IHI. 

Gc.:  Mr.  O.  O.  Adlar.  Prealdant.  Texaa  Fed- 
eration of  Oooperatlvea. 

CocBBAw  Oooarrr  Fabac  BrmiAv, 

Morton,  Tex. 
Senator  Raij>h  YASBoaooGH, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DiAa  Sknatok  Yaiboboooh:  Tha  Dtrectors 
of  tbe  Cochran  Ck>unty  Farm  Bureau  unani- 
mously adopted  the  Ootton  Baaeareh  and 
Promottonal  Act,  H  Jl.  12S3S. 

We  beUeve  that  this  is  a  good  BlU  beoanae: 
It  ia  voluntary  in  that  any  produear  may  re- 
oalva  a  refund  tor  the  amount  collected;  That 
none  of  the  f imds  ecdiected  may  be  used  for 
poUtical  or  lobbying  purpoaaa;  That  100  per- 
cent of  the  funds  must  be  uaed  for  reaearch 
and  promotion  of  ootton;  Tliat  the  Ootton 
Board,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  at  Agri- 
culture must  be  selected  from  nnnilnass  se- 
laotad  by  the  vaztous  cotton  groups  In  tbe 
belt;  That  this  Board  ahaU  determine  where 
and  how  tbeae  funda  ahall  be  spent  for  re- 
search and  promotton  ONLY;  That  thla  wlU 
give  tbe  cotton  produoera  an  opportunity  to 
vote  in  a  referendum  to  datarmlne  if  they 
want  to  contribute  tl  per  bale  for  reaearch 
and  promotton  ot  cotton,  and  M%  must  vote 
tor  If  the  ooUacUons  are  made  aa  pcaaorlbed 
by  tha  Ootton  Board  and  that  thla  BUl  ahaU 
give  ua  an  opportunity  to  do  aomthlng  for  a 
"Sick"  Industry  Instead  of  looking  to  the 
Federal  Oovemmant  to  do  it  for  ua. 

We  wUl  appredate  your  careful  cnnalrtara- 
tlon  of  this  Bill,  and  your  vote  for  It. 

Be^MCtfully  aubmltted. 

W.  J.  Wood,  PreeUemt. 

BOT  HlCKMAlf , 

Chairman,      VegUlatine      Committee. 
CotAran  Countg  Farm  Bureau. 

SWIO  OOTRHf , 

Ml  Paso,  Tex.,  AprU  27,  Iftt. 
Subject:  Ootton    Baaaarch    and    Promotton 

Act  (HB.  13S23) 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yamokoooh, 
US.  Senate. 
Washtngtam,  DXt. 

Dbab  SBHAToa  YAaaoaoooR:  Our  Board  of 
Dlrsotan  iisaiifl  nnanlnwusly  resolatlon  en- 
d(»slng  this  bill  la  Ito  pcaasnt  fonn.  Prompt 
passage  of  this  legislation  la  aaadad  in  order 
that  It  ean  be  made  elfectlva  for  tbe  1008 
cotton  erop. 

Our  Association  Ineludes  in  Ita  membership 
outstaadlng  prodnoars  In  tlia  waatatn  edge 
at  Texaa,  Inffliidlng  Paooa,  Van  Horn,  DeU 
City  and  the  Bio  Qranda  Valley  from  m  Paso 
to  Ft.  Hancock. 

We  earnestly  ratfuaat  your  support  at  thla 
leglalatlon. 

Youra  vary  truly. 


Eeoretarg. 
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SOTTTR   TKXAB  COTTOM 

IxntoTKMnrr  AaaocunoN,  Inc.. 

Vlctorte,  Ttx.,  March  t4, 1999. 
Senator  RAi.m  W.  TABBoaomm. 
Senate  Offlce  BttOding, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DsAB  SntATO*  Tabboboucb:  The  Senate 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  now  haa 
under  consideration  a  cotton  reaearcb  and 
promotion  enabling  act  recently  passed  by 
the  House. 

The  South  Texas  Cotton  Improvement  As- 
sociation, representing  over  5,000  cotton  ih-o- 
ducera  in  the  gulf  ooast,  wishes  to  support 
vigorously  the  Cotton  Research  and  Promo- 
tion Act. 

We  would  hope  that  you  not  only  vote  In 
favor  of  the  Act,  but  also  help  us  secure 
other  favorable  votes. 

This  national  program  based  on  uniform 
collection  of  one  dollar  per  bale  from  pro- 
ducers Is  an  absolute  must.  It  must  mean 
the  very  life  or  death  of  a  vital  Industry. 

Some  advocate  the  collection  of  funds  from 
other  segments  eCxnir  cotton  industry.  They 
state  this  will  help  the  producer  carry  the 
burden  of  research  and  promotion.  Cer- 
tainly anyone  that  understands  the  cotton 
Industry  and  how  it  functions  could  easily 
realise  tbat  any  funds  collected  from  proces- 
•on  would  only  be  a  further  tax  on  the 
producer.  The  proceas<v  would  simply  add 
on  the  required  amount  to  the  producer's 
charges  and  the  prod^cer  would  only  end  up 
paying  the  additional  amount  anyway. 

We  urge  you  to  do  all  poaalble  to  seek  pas- 
sage of  the  Ootton  Research  and  Promotion 
Act. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ROBBff  W.  HSABO. 

Plains  OooFBunvK  On.  Mm., 
tubbock,  Tex..  March  19. 1999. 
Hon.  IUi.pa  TAiMoaoooB, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sbmatob  TAaaoaouoH:  I  understand 
that  a  suboofnmlttee  of  the  Agriculture  and 
yoreatry  Committee  of  the  n;B.  Senate  will 
soon  be  considering  a  recently  passed  House 
BUI  that  will  provide  for  the  uniform  pay- 
ment of  •!  per  bale  to  do  research  and  pro- 
motion on  ootton. 

Our  aaaoeUtlon  brieves  in  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  It  simply  provides  for  a  referen- 
dum wherein  if  growers,  two-thirds  of  them, 
or  two-thirds  of  the  ootton  volimie  favors 
the  colleotlon,  it  will  be  made. 

As  you  know,  SMiator,  we  are  in  deep 
trouble  with  ootton.  Our  income  on  cotton 
this  year  on  the  South  Plains  wiU  be  reduced 
another  $00  million  to  •«>  miUion.  We  have 
already  taken  a  tSTVi  million  reduction;  so 
since  the  1988  erop,  the  'M  crop  of  two  mil- 
lion bales  wUl  biing  the  growers  some  odd 
•80  mUlkm  lass  than  it  would  in  IMS. 

Mow  this  has  aU  been  done  because  of 
our  ovannipply  of  ootton.  We  are  simply 
growing  more  than  we  sell;  but  we  people 
who  grow  oottoD  believe  we  are  just  not 
seUlng  enou^.  We  must  either  increase 
our  sale*  materlaUy  both  here  and  alMtwd, 
or  we  are  going  out  of  the  cotton  business, 
an«f  there  Is  no  other  Industry  that  will  take 
the  place  of  ootton.  I  do  hope  that  you  will. 
Intereat  youraeU  in  this  bUl  and  give  It  sup- 
port at  every  place  possible. 
Tours  truly. 

Sot  B.  Davis, 
Oenerol  Manager. 

Roxxnfo  Plains  Cotton  Obowxis,  Inc., 

Stamford,  Tex..  March  17, 1969. 
Hon.  Ralfr  TABaoaotwR, 
Senate  Cfiamber, 
CoMyresso/  the  United  State*. 
Waahington.  D.C. 

!>■*•  Sib:  ICy  puipoee  In  writing  you  U  to 
lend  my  aopport  to  the  Cotton  Research  and 
Prontotloo  BUI  (HR  12323) .    Although  I  am 


now  aeeuttve  vloe-presldent  of  the  RoUlng 
Plains  Cotton  Growers.  Inc.,  this  letter  does 
not  neceaaarily  preeent  the  views  of  the  orga- 
nisation. 

We  are  a  young  arganizatl<»i  but  a  rapidly 
growing  one.  We  are  not  sufficiently  orga- 
nized at  this  time  to  speak  as  a  group  so,  for 
this  reason,  I  q>eak  only  for  myself. 

I  myself  am  a  ootton  farmer  and  believe 
the  bill  has  tremendous  poeslblUtles.  We  are 
at  a  point  in  cotton  production  where  we 
must  do  something  to  hold  our  markets  and 
possibly  expand  them.  If  we  cannot  find  new 
uses  for  cotton,  we  must  learn  to  accept 
regulated  production. 

The  bill  as  written  and  amended  warrants 
your  support.  Only  if  the  bill  Is  passed  by 
Congress  will  the  farmer  have  a  chance  to 
decide  for  himself  If  he  wants  to  support  the 
bin  or  not.  I  think  the  farmers  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  decide  for  them- 
selves through  referendum  If  they  wish  to 
support  cotton  reeearch  and  promotion  by 
this  means. 

There  is  no  alternative  plan  being  offered 
at  this  time  so  I  personally  see  no  reason  for 
this  bill  being  defeated  in  Congrees.  We 
must  promote  and  sell  cotton  if  we  are  to 
raise  it.  If  there  is  a  better  way,  let's  support 
it  but,  if  there  is  no  other  way,  let's  let  the 
farmer  himself  decide  on  this  HR  Bill  13332. 
Sincerely, 

Chablbb  W.  Stxnholm. 

Danxvano,  Txx., 

June  9, 1966. 
Hon.  Ralph  Tabboboitor, 
V.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wathington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatob  Tabbobovob:  A  meeting  of 
leading  cotton  producers  from  the  upper 
Oulf  Coast  was  held  at  El  Campo,  Texas,  last 
Thursday  to  review  the  ootton  situation  as  it 
relates  to  the  Cotton  Research  and  Promotion 
bill  now  pending  in  the  senate. 

After  thorough  discussion  of  past  experi- 
ence and  a  future  program  of  cotton  research 
and  promotion,  the  producers  are  willing  to 
support  a  motion  to  request  the  n.S.  senate 
to  support  HJt.  12322  carried  by  unanimous 
support. 

I  am  attaching  a  Ust  of  names  of  all  pres- 
ent at  this  meeting,  who  instructed  me  to 
Inform  you  of  their  wishes,  that  you  support 
this  legislation  so  that  ootton  producers  wiU 
have  an  opportunity  to  decide  by  vote  this 
most  important  issue. 
Tours  truly. 

H.  D.  kfADSXN. 

Chairman,  Gulf  Coast  Steering  Committee. 

Cotton  Inoubtbt  T.XAnxma  Attxnding  Qvlm 
Coast  Abba  Fovndbbs  lIxxTiNa.  Bl  Cakfo. 
Txx..  Mat  20.  1968 

B.  B.  Young,  East  Bernard.  Texas. 

R.  A.  Hanson,  Oanado,  Texas. 

Alfred  Wind,  Danevang.  Texas. 

H.  J.  Jensen,  B  Campo,  Texas. 

Willie  Bender,  Louise,  Texas. 

Hy  MlUer,  n  Campo,  Texas. 

Jerry  HUvaty.  HUlJe,  Texas. 

Frank  Arnold.  Jr.,  Kl  Campo.  Texas. 

John  Herser,  lltomdale,  Texas. 

Roy  A.  Pierce,  El  Campo,  Texas. 

Joe  Humphreys,  El  Campo,  Texas. 

Joe  Humphreys,  Jr.,  El  Campo,  Texas. 

E.  L.  Payne,  EI  Campo,  Texas. 

Marcus  Sales,  El  Campo,  Texas. 

WlUie  E.  Supak,  El  Campo,  Texas. 

A.  R.  Pausewany,  El  Campo,  Texas. 
Bobbie  E.  Curtis,  Danevang,  Texas. 
W.  O.  Schmidt,  EI  Campo,  Texas. 
Emil  J.  Baoak.  El  Campo,  Texas. 
Billy  Michaelson,  Bl  Campo,  Texas. 
Robert  W.  Heard,  Victoria,  Texas. 
Jerry  Stmadel,  Jr.,  Louise,  Texas. 

B.  T.  Meohura.  Lane  City,  Texas. 
Ath  Carrllle.  Bl  Campo,  Tsxas. 
Ounnar  Tbysaen,  Danevang.  Texas.       — 
George  Roesner,  Houston,  Texas. 


Ed  Sellers,  San  Antonio.  Texas. 

R.  S.  Hermansen,  El  Campo.  Texas. 

Ina  Harton.  El  Campo,  Texas. 

H.  D.  BCadsen,  Danevang,  Texas. 

A.  J.  Rlchter,  El  Campo.  Texas. 
Henry  Thlelman,  Roeenberg.  Texas. 
W.  H.  Penkert,  Rosenberg,  Texas. 

W.  A.  Donaldson,  Wharton,  Texas. 
R.  A.  Matzke,  Wharton,  Texas. 
Ed  Lehnert,  Louise,  Texas. 
Hans  J.  Nelsen,  Danevang,  Texas. 
Adolph  Raska,  Needvllle,  Texas. 
Ben  Dedek,  Richmond,  Texas. 

B.  J.  Kaluza,  Richmond,  Texas. 
Johnnie  Berger,  Needvllle,  Texas. 
Elton  Kramer.  Needvllle,  Texas. 
Johnny  Schneider,  El  Campo,  Texas. 
Murray  Tarklngton,  Victoria,  Texas. 
F.  S.  Tarklngton,  Victoria,  Texas. 
Loyd  Engel,  Beasley,  Texas. 
Herman  Engel,  Beasley,  Texas. 
Ken  Ollear,  EI  Campo,  Texas. 
Edwin  Korenric,  El  Campo,  Texas. 
Frank  Krenek,  Bay  City,  Texas. 
Wilbur  Krenek,  Rosenberg,  Texas. 
Ralph  Petersen,  Danevang,  Texas. 

C.  W.  Boles,  Edna,  Texas. 
Allen  Bacak,  El  Campo,  Texas. 
Henry  Kubena,  East  Bernard,  Texas. 
Robert  SpviUk,  East  Bernard,  Texas. 
P.  H.  Longwood.  El  Campo,  Texas. ' 
Roy  W.  Lofton,  Blessing,  Texas. 
Joe  Zalman,  EI  Campo,  Texas. 

D.  A.  Barton,  EI  Campo,  Texas. 
W.  S.  Harton,  El  Campo,  Texas. 
C.  K.  Zalman,  KI  Campo,  Texas. 
George  Bohlen,  Taylor,  Texas. 
W.  A.  Ladewlg,  El  Campo,  Texas. 
Kmll  Petter,  Hungerford,  Texas. 
B.  D.  Krag,  Danevang,  Texas. 
Pete  Fuclk,  KI  Campo,  Texas. 
Louis  Lopanec,  Kl  Campo,  Texas. 
Walter  Hughee,  El  Campo,  Texas. 
Alvln  Kettler,  Needvllle,  Texas. 
Henry  Kana,  EI  Campo,  Texas. 
B.  K.  PhllUps,  Sugarland,  Texas. 
Jerry  Stmadel,  Sr.,  Louise,  Texas. 
Leonard  Wlttlg.  Wharton,  Texas. 
Lawrence  Petersen,  Danevang,  Texas. 
W.  B.  Barrett,  Richmond,  Texas. 
Henry  Nielsen,  Bl  Campo,  Texas. 
Henry  Roberts,  Bl  Campo,  Texas. 

W.  C.  Michaelson,  El  Campo,  Texas. 
S.  h.  Kucherka,  Eagle  Lake,  Texas. 
Ludan  Kainer,  El  Campo,  Texas. 
Henry  Smith,  Wharton,  Texas. 
Harold  M.  Grar,  Wharton,  Texas. 
A.  J.  Wendel,  EI  Campo,  Texas. 
Peter  Welshuhn,  Bl  Campo,  Texas. 
Jerome  Holub,  EI  Campo,  Texas. 
Louis  Bacak,  Jr.,  EI  Campo,  Texas. 
Herschel  Hunt,  El  Campo,  Texas. 
W.  F.  Kainer,  XI  Campo,  Texas. 
J.  F.  Stmadel,  Louise,  Texas. 
Ed  Stmadel,  KI  CBmpo,  Texas. 

"»  CiTT  or  Bishop, 

BUhop,  Tex..  May  25. 1966. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yabbobough, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Senatob  Tabbobottoh:  At  a  meeting 
today  of  cotton  leaders  held  in  Corpus 
Christl,  Texas  at  the  Driscol  hotel  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  unanimous  vote  in  favor 
of  HJt.  12322,  the  cotton  promotion  and  re- 
search bUI. 

They  instructed  us  as  co-chairmen  of  the 
meeting  to  Inform  you  of  their  action  with 
the  request  that  you  do  everything  possible 
in  support  of  the  bill. 

A  Ust  of  those  present  U  attached  to  this 
letter.  ThU  also  is  furnished  to  you  at  their 
request.  A  substantial  part  of  the  ootton 
produced  in  the  Coastal  Bend  area  of  Texas 
is  repreeented  by  tbeee  growers. 

Any  mppart  you  can  give  to  early  passage 
of  thU  leglsUtlon  wUl  be  greaUy  appreci- 
ated. We  feel  that  growers  should  have  the 
right  to  deelde  this  issue  In  referendum. 


June  15,  1966 

ytom  many  statements  that 
In  the  past  we  know  this  to 
principles  that  you  believe  In. 
Thanks  In  advance  for  ^ 
this  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.H. 
Chairma^i 
M.  E 
VieeCh 
Attachment. 

Cotton   Indubibt 

Bit.   12322   AT  MXBTXNa  IN 

Txx.,  Mat  25.  1966 

J.  M.  Price.  Corpus  Christl. 

Harold  Teel,  RobetowB. 

a.  W.  Rauch,  Robstown. 

Alton  Hutchinson,  Rotoetoi44> 

Raymond  Gataki,  TBft. 

Conrad  Home,  Woodsboro. 

Frank  Stubbe,  Corpus  ChrlM. 

Charlss  J.  Hartman,  Corpui  Christl. 

Q.  M.  Friday,  Jr..  Engleelde. 

P.  W.  Grevdle.  Carpus  Chrlnl. 

W.  O.  Outlaw.  Victoria. 

C.  P.  Reason.  Jr..  Taft. 

A.E.Teitscblk.Taft. 

W.D.Mnier.Ttft. 

E.  H.  Klikpatrlek.  Cbapmi^  banch. 
Harry  L.  White.  Chapman  fi^ch. 
B.  E.  Nolan.  Robatown. 
If.  E.  Decbard.  Taft. 
W.  W.  Hart.  Blntoa. 
T.  I.  Brown,  Jr.,  Bldiop. 
J.  F.  Mlchna.  Woodsboro. 
V.  E.  Ray,  Slnton. 
Casper  Gerdes,  Jr..  Slnton. 
J.  P.  Kerchevllle.  Cwpus  Ct^^Kti. 
Leon  Bschberger,  Alice. 
Joe  MeNalr,  Banquete. 

A.  C.  Pfeiflar.  Corpus  Christ^ 
Ben  Abney.  Woodsboro. 

B.  U.  Beard.  Taft. 
H.  C.  Hunt.  Gregory. 

A.  E.  Klzner,  Taft. 
Jack  Harlan.  Bishop. 
Wallace  Redding.  Bishop. 
OUes  L.  Dodson,  Corpu* 
J.  J.  Jackson.  Cha^unan 
W.  P.  Cooper.  Robstown. 

B.  H.  Olson,  Woodsboro. 

F.  E.  Flynn,  Corpus  Chrli 
Tim  Dono^ue,  Corpiu 
BlU  Sheka,  Corpus  CbrlstL 

C.  F.  Splekerman,  Odem.| 
B.  D.  Moses.  Odem. 
Berman  Jostes.  Tynan. 
Joe  lAlrd,  Crystal  City. 
W.  N.  Parr,  Robstown. 
Tom  Reding,  Taft. 
Junes  Knight,  Mathls. 
Eric  HartBendorf,  Stnton. 

B.  J.  Niemann,  Woodsbor^ 
leo  A.  MlUsr.  Gregory. 
O.  B.  Humphries.  BobaUyf^ 
K.  C.  McDanlel,  Odem. 
Allen  B.  Cooper,  Corpus  Chiku, 
J.  8.  Rayl,  Corpus  ChristL 

C.  8.  Brown,  Mathls. 
Oeorge  Hoffman,  Alice. 
J.W.Albln.Taft. 
Stanley  Webb.  Jr..  Odem. 
Eugene  Turner,  Odem. 
John  Brougb,  Edroy. 
3.  B.  Adams.  Edroy. 
3.  H.  8(dunalBttkg,  Slntoa. 
Ourile  Banklns.  Robetowul 
Hertert  HeUer.  Victoria. 
J<*n  A.  True.  Jr..  Alios, 
mak  A.  Hsrtman.  Jr..  Woo  I  Ibora. 
*M«k  Veealka.  Woodsboro. 
H.  McDonald.  Taft. 
B^wt  Prlns.  BUhop. 
Jlwln  Bertram,  Bishop. 

B.  D.  Moses.  BAlotnwn 


-Mosea,Bo)Mtown. 
fUiy  Bay  LoBdon.  corpus  . 
Bjjr.  Beckham.  *,Oanm« 
Bobert  W.  Heard.  Vletorla. 
^*«w»Blda.  Corpus  Oirtat  L 
J-  W.  Jalufka.  Bobrtowa.     I 
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fou  have  made 
in  line  with 

support  In 


(ihrUtL 
Biikch. 

'Isi. 
Ohristt. 


C  t  rtstt. 
ChrlML 


VaLb  Ooiouh  *  Wanason  Co.. 
BagmondviUa.  Tex..  Mag  31.  1994. 
Hon.  Baltb  TABBoaovaE. 
Senate  Otfoa  BuOding. 
WaahtngtOTi,  DX3. 

Mt  Dbab  Sbmatob  Tabbobooob:  We  of  the 
Cotton  Industry  need  your  TBS  vote  on  bill 
HR-12823.  Cotton  Research  and  PraoK>tlo& 
Act. 

We  feel  this  would  be  good  for  the  ootton 
growers,  glimers,  cotton  seed  crushers  and 
warehousemen  and  others  In  the  industry 
and  should  be  made  into  law.  Without 
something  quick  the  ootton  busineas  is 
doomed. 

Tour  vote  for  HR- 12322  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

With  klndeet  personal  regards.  I  aai. 
Tours  very  truly. 

ROBXBT  HaBBU. 

Viea  President  and  General  Manager. 

BouTB  TxxAs  Cotton 

Oil  Ditibion, 
Euirx  VooDS  AND  Inoobtbibs,  Inc., 

Harlingen,  Tex..  Mag  2S.  1999. 
Senator  Ralph  W.  Tabbobottoh, 
Senate  OtHoa  BuOdtng. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  of 
the  serious  situation  that  exists  In  the  ootton 
Industry  at  this  time.  I  am  also  sure  that 
you  are  aware  of  the  Important  position 
ootton  holds  in  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Texas. 

I  beUeve  that  HB  13822.  the  Ootton  Be- 
search  and  Promotion  Act.  wiU  inovlde  a 
means  by  «^iich  the  ootton  producer  can  r»- 
galn  a  large  part  of  tha  marketa  that  have 
been  lost  to  foreign  ootton  and  synthetic 
fibers  during  the  last  few  years. 

X  trust  that  you  will  use  all  your  influence 
both  In  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  on 
the  Senate   floor   to   see  that   this   bill   Is 
passed  at  the  earliest  poaelble  date. 
Tours  very  truly, 

E.  L.  KiBK,  Manager, 

Sbbastian  Cotton  ft  Obain  Cobp., 

Sebcstten.  Tex..  Mag  25. 1999. 
Hon.  RALnt  Tabbobouoh, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Buiidinf. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbmatob  Tabbobottob:  A  mMtlng  of 
Lowwr  Bto  Oraads  Valley  cotton  toadars  was 
held  yeBterday  at  the  Boho  Hotel  in  Bdlnborg 
to  diseuas  the  ootton  sttuation  as  it  relates 
to  the  Cotton  Reeearch  and  Promotion  bill 
now  pending  in  the  Senate. 

After  very  thorough  dlaeusston  this  group 
which  representa  a  very  large  percent  of  our 
valley  produetton  voted,  with  only  ene  dls- 
aantlng  vote,  in  favor  of  sapportinff  HR  12822 
and  urging  tto  H>eedy  paaaage  b^  the  Senate 
so  it  may  apply  to  this  year's  cn^. 

Iliey  instruotad  me  as  dudrman  of  the 
meeting  to  Inform  you  at  thatr  aetlaa  and  to 
request  your  all  out  sssliranire  in  aecurlng 
rapid  passage  of  this  bill  by  the  Senate. 
Thoee  endorsing  this  leglslaUon  also  asked 
that  their  names  be  attached  to  my  letter. 
Slttoer^  yours. 

Jack  Funk. 

Attachment. 

Cotton   Insdstbt   \,w»nwn  Wbo  Xndobsxd 

HH.  12322  A*  MBBTmO  IN  XmMBTnM,  TKx.. 
Mat  34.  1988  t 

John  Abbott.  Bartingen. 
Oeorga  lAbar,  HarUngan.  - 
Xlwood  Kirk.  Harlingen. 

C.  E.  Marcum.  Harlingen. 
^milam  T.  Dudley.  Blaa. 
B.  C.  Tlttttor.  San  Benito. 
Larry  Franks.  Oebatlan. 
Jay  Dudley.  Mercedes. 

D.  W.  McBlwmth.  HarUngan. 
Bedys  MeXlwrath.  Combes. 
Leonard  Uttleton,  McAUen. 
Hector  Guerra,  Rio  Grande  Cl^. 
M.  B.  WentB.  Brownsvllla. 


Dan  BoMnaon.  La  Itarta. 
Jerry  Teeer,  Donna. 
O.  T.  Petua.  Jr.,  Donna. 
JaoMB  P.  Pealor.  La  Vil^ 
Howard  Wright.  WealaoOb 
Roy  Janaen.  Wealaoo. 
Jeaae  A.  Knieger,  Bdinburg- 
Jeeus  Navarro.  Mission. 
Oerardo  AlanlB.  Mission. 
Elisio  TVevlnio,  Bdlnburg. 
Manuel  Mercado,  Mission. 
Wrtch  Richardson.  BiowusvlUe. 
BUI  Fletcher,  Sebaatlan. 
Joe  Davis.  Bdlnburg. 
Lewis  fty.  Blaa. 
Sven  Vasidierg.  Lyfocd. 
Paul  Vaasberg.  Lyfoid. 
Jesus  M.  Alvarado.  Detanlta. 
.,    Howard  Kutaenberger.  Harlingen. 
Harry  Foehner,  Harlingen. 
C.  C.  Alder.  BatUngan. 
naak  Qroaa.  Pliair. 
George  Shimek.  Santa  Rosa. 
Ken  Martin.  Harlingen. 
L.  M.  Blohardaon.  Corptu  ChrlstL. 
Carl  Pratt,  Corpua  ChrlstL 
Harry  Thompson,  Hlselnn 
Hubert  Thompeon,  Mission. 
BlU  Joe  Blmpeon.  Bio  HondOk 
Leo  BeddeU,  San  Ferllta. 
M.  H.  HaTlman,  San  PerUta. 
Charlie  Hoot,  San  FwUta. 
Eugene  Stroebel,  Donna. 
Coaly  Bell.  Xlsa. 
Sam  Tayloe.  Monte  Alta 
Bobert  Haiils.  BaymondvlUa. 
J.  A.  Pennington.  RaymondvUla. 
Kenneth  Scoggins,  Harlingen. 
Rex  Steele,  Harlingen. 
John  Wreden.  Lyf crd. 
C.  W.  Browning,  Lyford. 
Bruoe  O^bert,  Lyford. 
W.  Ol  OlUon.  Marcedea. 
Frank  Bamett,  San  Benito. 
Morris  Jones,  San  Juan. 
X.  B.  BusseU,  San  Juan. 
X.  F.  Nattinger,  Xdcouch. 
O.  M.  Joyce,  Progresso. 

B.  X.  Oeorge.  Meroedea. 

C.  C.  Stokes,  Bdcouch. 
E.  C.  Sptoer,  San  Benito. 

Jean  Klrkland,  Santa  Bo . 

mnts  Belschner,  Sebastian. 
BUI  Buach.  Pharr. 

Xl  Pabo  Valuet  Cokpbxss  Co., 

Fabens,  Tex..  Mag  21. 1999. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Tabbobouoh, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  Tabboboxtob:  Aa,  X  ana  sure, 
you  are  weU  aware,  the  OenatB  will  aoon  ooa- 
sldsr  the  Ootton  Bsaearufc  and  namotlon 
Bin  (HJt.  12822).  I  earaesUy  aoUelt  your 
support  of  this  sdf-btip  bm  for  the  Amert- 
can  ootton  Industry.  Cotton  today  faeea  a 
life  and  death  struggle  with  synthetics,  m- 
creassd  research  and  pitMBotlon  are  the 
routea  wlil<Ai  wUl  lead  us  to  a  mora  healthy 
and  prosperous  future.  We  must  stil  aacre 
and  better  cotton  products  if  we  expect  to 
grow  and  proeeas  more  raw  cotton. 

Paaaage  of  the  Cotton  Reeearch  and  Pro- 
motion Act  Is  a  most  Important  issue  facing 
the  ootton  industry  today.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  we  can  count  on  your  tuU  siqiport  of 
this  bill  when  it  oomaa  beCocu  the  Senate. 
Tours  triUy, 

BOBBBT  H.  VKXBBS, 

Vice  President  and  Oeneral  Jfawfer. 


South  TBXBi ' 

MaBKBTDM  AaBOOAXIOB, 

Oor^tu  Chritt.  To*..  Mag  3. 1999. 
Senator  BsLTH  TsBBUtwoH, 
Senate  Office  BuOding. 
Wasihtngton.  D.O. 

Dbab  Uk.  Ysmmimooam:  With  raferenee  to 
our  telephone  oonvaraatton  of  Mag  3.  1988. 
wa  wish  to  confirm  this  oonveraation  and 
how  we  now  stand  on  HJl.  12833. 
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ATter  ft  meeting  of  tbe  Board  of  Dlrecton 
of  tbis  AaaoeikUon  on  Seturday,  April  80, 
1960  and  after  tbe  revialona  made  In  this  blU. 
tbla  AMoclatlon  aak>  that  you  now  dlaragard 
our  prerloua  letter*  concerning  this  Mil  and 
do  all  In  your  power  to  belp  tbe  paeaage  be* 
fore  tbe  new  cotton  aeaaon  atarta  around  tbe 
first  of  July. 

Aa  we  etated  by  telephone  yesterday,  the 
executives  of  tbe  various  State  Farm  Bureaus 
are  still  agaliut  tbe  passage  of  this  bill  but 
for  your  Information  the  local  members  are 
backing  tbla  bill  100  per  cent — or  the  pro- 
ducer Is  gotng  against  the  wlU  of  the  execu- 
tives. We  cannot  understand  the  Bureau's 
thinking  on  this  matter  since  the  revisions  of 
the  bill  protect  the  producer  in  all  respects. 

Thank  you  for  your  help  now  and  In  the 
future,  we  remain 

yary  truly  yours, 

'  Otnerml  Manager. 

BoasTowif,  Tn., 

May  14, 1$M. 

Senator  Ralph  Tmwokooos, 
8en*te  Office  BuUdirig, 
Wmthinfton,  DC. 

Da*a  BKMATOa  Tasbobooor:  Our  group  of 
Toung  Farmers  has  been  reading  with  con- 
siderable Interest  the  progress  of  HR  Bill 
lasaa,  the  cotton  Research  and  Promotion 
BUI. 

Aa  Toung  Farmers  vltaUy  concerned  with 
problems  conlrontlng  the  cotton  Industry, 
we  are  writing  to  say  the  bUl  has  our  whole- 
hearted endorsement.  We  are  asking  that 
you  exert  all  the  Influence  of  your  office  to 
publicise  its  Importance  to  agriculture. 

Since  tbe  bUl  has  passed  the  Bouse,  we  are 
hopeful  that  It  wUI  go  all  the  way  and  re- 
ceive i^proval  of  the  Senate.  We  feel  the 
matter  deserves  the  help  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  tboae  In  a  position  to  ad- 
vance its  cause.  We  hope  prompt  passage  by 
(he  Senate  will  give  farmers  a  chance  to  vote 
on  the  issue. 

Trusting  you  will  give  vigorous  support  to 
the  passage  of  HR  BUl  12323,  we  are 
Sincerely  yours, 
MATBia  TovMs  FAamaa  Associa- 

rton.  IAatkis,  Tbc., 
John  Ixotd  Blvnt^b, 

Preaident. 


Tn.. 
Jfay  11.  iM«. 

Senator  Raltr  TABBoaooai, 
Senmt9  Office  BuUdinn, 
WmthingtOH.  D.C. 

DBAS  Sn:  As  a  cotton  grower  we  urge  you 
to  support  and  vote  for  HR  12322  for  the 
promotion  and  research  of  cotton  fiber. 

Cotton  has  a  earryover  of  over  19%  mU- 
lla  bales  and  we  need  to  promote  products 
of  ttUs  Industry  to  compete  with  man-made 
fiber. 

We  know  that  you  often  vote  against  the 
farmer^  wtffare.  please  give  this  careful  eon- 
slderatton. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Voobl. 

MOBTOM,  TB., 
AprU  2$,  ItU. 
Senator  Ralhi  TABBoaouoa, 
Senate  OJIee  ByMding, 
WmahlMfton.  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbhatob  TABBonoDOK:  The  Cochran 
County  Program  BuUdHag  Committee  SI 
farmer  members  met  AprU  2gth  and  after  a 
thoroogh  dlsnission  of  the  Cotton  Research 
and  Promotion  Aet.  HJL  ima;  passed  a 
fSBOhitlon  supporting  this  bUl  unanimously. 

We  baUev*  that  this  bUl,  If  passed,  wlU  be- 
come one  of  the  great  "MUestones"  in  agri- 
eultura. 

It  wm  give  the  farmers  their  first  op- 
portaattf  to  eipress  themsetvea  as  to  their 


interest  in  the  prcmotlon  and  research  of  a 
farm  product  on  a  national  basis,  and  if  the 
referendum  paisss  it  should  Improve  their 
"PubUc  Image"  on  a  national  basis,  and  start 
doing  something  for  themselves  Instead  of 
depending  on  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

We  beUeve  that  the  future  of  the  cotton 
Industry  shaU  depend  upon  the  passage  of 
this  BlU. 

One  of  the  large  farm  organizations  Is 
opposing  this  BUl,  but  tbelr  objections  are 
not  founded  upon  facts;  tbe  BlU  la  not  com- 
pulsory. In  that  any  producer  may  get  a  re- 
fund, and  If  you  wlU  study  other  objections 
tbey  have  and  check  them  with  tbe  BUl — 
they  have  no  b«»ls. 

We  WlU  appreciate  your  suM>ort  of  this  Im- 
portant BlU. 

Tours  very  truly. 

OLBMM  W.  THOMPSON, 

CKairman. 

Members  of  the  Cochran  County  Program 
Building  Committee : 

B.  C.  HaU,  Curtis  Seallp;  Truman  AngUn, 
J.  I.  Thomaa,  BlUy  M.  Weems,  Ralph  Burt, 


RoixiNO  Plains  CooPBBAnvs  Compibss, 

Sweetwater,  Tex.,  May  t,  19t6. 
Hon.  Ralph  Tabbobouoh, 
V.8.  Seriate, 
WaaKington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Tabbobooob:  At  our  monthly 
committee  meeting  May  5,  1968,  on  a  motion 
by  Jack  Market,  Stamford,  Texas,  seconded 
by  Roes  Hargrove,  Colorado  City,  Texas.  It 
was  voted  that  the  Rolling  Plains  Cooperative 
Compress  endorse  the  following  resolution: 

"That  Cotton  Producer's  Institute  be  com- 
mended for  its  reeearch  and  promotion  pro- 
grams. That  we  endorse  the  propoaeA  plans 
of  its  Board  of  Tnistees  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  uniform  collection  procedure  so  as 
to  provide  adequate  Wnanntng  to  meet  tbe 
cotton  industry's  requirements." 
Sincerely, 

Obnb  Howabo, 

Jfano^er. 

RoaaoN  Oxn  ft  Blevatob  Co., 

Taft,  Tex.,  May  3, 19€9. 
Senator  Ralph  Taxbobouoh, 
Old  Senate  Building, 
Wa^ittgton,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  Taxbobovoh:  I  am  writing 
regarding  H.B.  12322.  a  BUl  now  before  the 
Holland  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture.  This 
BlU  aa  you  know  would  enable  cotton  pro- 
ducers to  vote  In  referendum  as  to  whether 
they  desire  to  aasess  themselves  a  doUar  a 
bale  for  reeearch  and  promotion. 

I  am  oonvlnoed  that  swift  passage  at  this 
legUUtton  la  absolutely  easentUl  for  the 
cotton  Industry  to  have  a  chance  to  survive 
and  proapar. 

I  re^Mctfully  request  your  vote  and  help 
in   moving   this  BlU   in  Its   present   form 
through  the  Senate. 
Hegarda. 

C.  P.  BOBSON,  Jr. 

Sbbabtian  Cottom  Jk  Obaim  Oemr., 

Sebattian,  Tex.,  April  20,  JM«. 
Hon.  Ralph  Tabbobouoh, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa^tngton,  D.C. 

IteAB  Sbmatob  Tabboboogh:  The  last  time 
I  vlalted  with  yoa  was  in  Dallas  at  our  Gln- 
nua  CiHiventlon  Just  a  Uttle  over  a  year  ago. 
At  that  lime  I  dlsnissed  with  you  what  we 
were  trying  to  do  for  ourselves  in  tbe  field  of 
reee&rch  and  promotion. 

Since  then  we  have  had  introduced  into 
Oongreea  blU  HJt.  12322  to  enable  ua  to  have 
a  uniform  coUectlon  of  theee  funda  to  carry 
out  theae  projeeta  that  are  underway  to  help 
us  move  our  cotton  Into  the  trada  rha''ni>'f 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  you  eonld  and 
would  support  tlUs  bUl.    It  la  one  that  lant 


costing  the  tax  payer  any  money  and  coold 
certainly  lead  to  a  saving  In  tbe  Dep't.  u 
far  as  cotton  la  concerned. 

I  wish  to  tbank  you  again  for  the  many 
things  you  have  done  for  agriculture  la 
Texas. 

Tours  respectfiUly, 

Jack  Punk. 

Cbn-Txx  Cotton  On.  Mnx, 
Thomdale,  Tex.,  April  27, 19«$. 
Hon.  Ralph  TAXBoaouaa, 
VS.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatob:  The  board  of  directors  of 
the  Cen-Tex  Cotton  OU  MIU,  Thomdale,  Tex., 
in  their  regular  quarterly  board  meeting  held 
AprU  21,  19M,  unanimously  voted  In  support 
of  tbe  Cotton  Research  and  Promotion  Bill 
(H.R.  12322). 

We  would  appreciate  your  doing  everything 
possible  to  assure  passage  of  tbla  leglslaUon. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  F.  Hxaza, 

Manager. 

Mr.TALMAOQE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  desires  to  be  notified  before  third 
reading.  While  the  attach^  are  notify- 
ing the  distinguished  minority  leader,  I 
wish  to  respond  to  the  InqiUry  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  (Xilo 
[Mr.  Lavschk]. 

Section  8c(6)(I)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  provides  as  follows: 

(8)  In  the  case  of  the  agricultural  com- 
moditlea  and  the  products  thereof,  other 
than  milk  and  Its  products,  specified  In  sub- 
section (2),  orders  issued  pursuant  to  thU 
section  shall  contain  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing terms  and  conditions,  and  (except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (7)),  no  others: 

(I)  Bstablishing  or  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  marketing  reeearch  and  de- 
velopment projects  designed  to  assist,  Im- 
prove, <»'  promote  the  nuvketlng,  distribu- 
tion and  consumption  of  any  such  commod- 
ity or  product,  the  expense  of  such  products 
to  be  paid  from  funds  coUected  pursuant  to 
tbe  marketing  order:  Provided,  Ihat  with 
respect  to  orders  i4>pUcable  to  cherries,  csr- 
rots,  cltnis  fruits,  onions,  Itokay  grapes,  fresh 
pears,  dates,  plums,  nectarlnea,  celery,  sweet 
com,  limes,  oUves,  pecans,  or  avocados  tucb 
projects  may  provide  for  any  form  of  mar- 
keting promotion  including  paid  advertis- 
ing. 

So,  this  type  of  provision  is  not  new. 
It  has  been  authorized  for  many  years, 
and  has  been  adopted  for  a  nxunber  of 
products. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk,  and 
ask  that  it  be  inserted  In  the  Rscoao  at 
this  point,  a  list  of  marketing  agreements 
and  orders  in  effect  for  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  nuts.  The  list  Is  11  pages  in  length. 
and  the  orders  cover  am>n>zlmately  30 
commodities.  It  lists  46  orders.  The  32 
orders  designated  by  asterisks  provide  for 
marketing  research  and  develoixnent. 
There  are  also  75  milk  marketing  orders, 
but  there  is  no  authority  for  research 
and  promotion  provisions  In  milk  orders. 
There  Is  also  a  tobacco  order,  and  it  con- 
tains no  provision  for  research  and  pro- 
motion. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  agree- 
ments and  orders  wtrt  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RaooaB. 
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M^ikeling  agreementt  and  ordert  in  effect  for  fruiU,  9egetal>U»,  and  nuU,  June  IB,  1966 


Commodity  and  srea  ■ 


VBUR  BBAXCH 

Citnis  tfiilts: 

*Orspefrult:  >  Ailtanssnd  CsH' 
lomia. 

Amendment . 

Do 

Do 

Orepefrait,     Indian     Biver: 
Florida. 

Amendment 

Do 

Grapefruit,  Interior:  Florida. 
'Lemons:  >  CaUioniia  and  Ax\- 
ions. 
Amendment. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

•Limes: « Florida 

Amendment.  . ........ 


Do. 


Orances,  grspelhiit,  tangerines, 
and  tsngelos:  Florida. 
Amendment. 

Doiin""iii"i"i" 

Do 

•Oianges  sod  tiaiMlhlit:  >  Texas. 
'Oranies,  Navel:  >  ArlMoa  and 
CalUamla. 
Amendment.  ■^-■■.,— ..-. 

Do 

Do 

'Oranges.  Valencia:  >  Artaona 
and  CalUomla. 
Amendment...— .......... 

Do . 

Other  fruita: 

'Apricots:  >  WasMngtoil 

Amendment .......... 

'Avocados:  >  Florida 

Amendment.— ......... 

Do 

Do 

'Cherries:  >  Washtngton 

•Cranberries:  >  MiwafhinelH, 
Khode  Island,  Connectloat. 
New  Jersey,  wlaoonstn, 
Miebisaa.  Oiegoo,  Minne- 
•Ota.  Wasbtaictao.  Loot 
Island.  N.Y. 

Amendment 

Tokay  grapea:  <  CaUfonia... 

Amendment.*. .......... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

••NeeUrlnes:  •  CalUknikk. 

Amendment . 


*0ilvee:  >  Calltenia. 


Feadies:'  Colarado 

Amendment.... 

Do I I.: 

Peaches:  Oeorgla. . 

Amendment 

Do 

^         Do 

I^Melles:  Utob i 

•nsches:  >  WMhbuMn 

•ButleU  pears:  >  Washington- 

Orecon. 
•Bartlett  pears,  pimna,  and 
Elberts  peaches:  >  Cali- 
Inmia. 
Amendment ._    . 

Do iiii: 

Do 

Do 
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ber 


Marketint  atjeemeat 


U« 


ISO 
M 


120 


141 
117 


in 


ua 
m 


1*4 
14S 


134 
148 


M 


91 
IM 
147 

86 


Kfleettve 


Maya4»lMl... 

Dec.  16, 1»49... 
Sept.  U,  IMS 

Nov.  13,  uez.... 

Jan.  8,  U«2. 


Jan.  1,  ua*... 
Dec.  19, 1963. 
Dec.  ao,  1906. 
Apr.  10, 1941. 


Mar.  2S,  194S... 
Ang.  34. 1»«9... 

June  12, 1961 

Nov.  26, 1963... 
Nov.  6, 1984-... 
Dec.  16, 1966... 
June  22. 19M... 
Nov.  21, 1966  •.. 
Ang.  U,  1983  «„ 
June  16, 19S6... 
AprU  It,  1967.. 

Feb.  1, 1966 

Feb.  22, 1939... 

Sept.  1, 1946 

Dec.  16, 1947 

Dec  3, 1967 

Nov.  i  1966.... 
Sept.  23, 1960... 
Sept.  22, 196*... 


Aug.  1, 1964.. 
July  *0, 1956.. 
Nov.  1, 1902.. 
June  22, 1996. 


Oct.  16, 1982... 

May  21, 1967 

July  3, 1903 

Jane  U.  1964... 
Jane  16, 1966... 
Jane  21, 1967... 
Feb.  1, 1986.... 
June  1, 1967.... 
Aug.  16, 1963... 


June  30, 1964.... 

Aug.  20,  1940 

Aug.  34, 1941.... 

Mar.  1, 1949 

Aug.  16, 1963.... 
Ang.  18. 196*.... 

Feb.  6, 1969 

Jane  26, 1968..  „ 
JanelO,  1966.... 
[October3,1988.. 
{September  1, 
I    isoe.' 

August  18, 1«S9.. 
Aagoat  4,  I96Q... 

Jaly38.1966 

AprU  27, 1942 

Jtme  27, 1960 

May  38, 196*.... 
May  IS,  1964.... 

July  24. 1940 

May  37. 1960.... 
Jan.  1, 1906. 

May  29, 1919.... 


July  17, 1940.„ 
Feb.  16,1949.. 
May  21, 1949.. 
Dee.  2S,  1906.. 


MsAsUng  order 


Nam- 
ber 


900 


9U 


9U 
910 


9U 
"906' 


906 

907 


908 


j23 
"916 


92* 
929 


936 


916 


«83 
919 


918 


920 
931 
9*1 

917 


Efleetive 


May  36, 194L 

Dee.  16, 1949. 
Sept.  16, 1988. 
Nov.  14, 1962. 
Jan.  8, 1963. 

Jan.  1, 19«S. 
Dec.  19. 1963. 
Dec.  20, 1966. 
Apr.  10, 1941. 

Msr.  23, 1948. 
Aug.  24, 1949. 
JuM  12, 1961. 
Nov.  36, 1053. 
Nov.    6,  1964. 
Dec  IS,  1956. 
JuiM  22,  1966. 
Nov.  21, 1958.' 
Aug.  16, 19e2.< 
June  16, 1966. 
AprU  U,  1967. 
Feb.  1, 1966. 
Feb.  22, 1810. 

Sept.  1, 1946. 
Dec.  18, 1947. 
Dec.  2, 1967. 
Nov.  4. 196S. 
Sept.  22,  1960. 
Sept.  22, 196*. 

Aug.  1, 1964. 
July  to.  19 


Nov.  L  1962. 
Msr.  n,  19S4.I 

Jane  22. 1956. 
Oct.  IS,  1962. 

May  21, 1967. 
July  *.  1962. 
June  II,  1964. 
June  16. 1966. 
June  »,  1967. 
Feb.  1,1986. 
June  1, 1967. 
Ang.  16, 1982. 


June  20, 1964. 

Aug.  20, 1940. 

Aug.  34, 1941. 

Mar.  1, 1940. 

Aug.  16, 1963. 

Aug.  18, 196*. 

Feb.  6, 1969. 

Jane26,1M8. 

June  10, 1966. 
(October  2, 1966. 
{Septembw  1, 
I      1986.' 

August  16, 1919. 

August  4, 1960. 

July  28, 1966. 

AprU  27, 1942. 

June  27, 1950. 

May  26, 105*. 

May  U,  1964. 

July  24, 1940. 

May  37, 1060. 

Jan.  1, 1986, 

May  29, 1918. 


July  17, 1940. 
Feb.  15,  1949. 
May  21,  1949. 
Dec  2S,  1966. 


Commodity  snd  sna  > 


vBim  BBAHCH— eoBtlnoed 

OOier  fmlts— Continaed 
•Winter  pears:  >  OrMoo. 
Washington,  and  CalUomls. 

Amendment ... 

Do 

•Fredi  prunes:  >  Idaho-Oregon. 
'Freeh  prunes:  <  Washington- 
Oregon. 

STBCUITT  CBOrS  BBANCR 


Fruits: 

•Dates:  *  CalUbmla 

Amendment. „ 


Do.. 

Do 

•Dried  prunes: 'CslUomis 

Amendment. 

Do 


Do. 


Do 

*Raiabif:>  CsIUotnia 

Amendment—*-......— . 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Nats: 

Almonds:  CalUamla 

Amendment.*............. 

Do 

FUberU:  Oregon  and  Waah- 
ingtoo. 

Amendment.. ... 

Do 

Peanuts:  16  Statea,  Virginia  to 

CaUfomia. 
'Walnuts:  <  CaUibtnia,  Oregon, 
and  Washington. 

Afrwiiiliw^ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

VXGITABU  BBANCE 


PoUtoes: 

'Colonulo> 

Amendment..... 

Idaho-Oregon . 

Amendment..-.. 
Do 


AmendnMDt 

Masaachn  setts,  Rhode  lalsad, 
Cooneedcnt,  New  Hsmp- 
shire,  and  Vermont. 

'OregoD  and  CaUIDmia  >„ 

Amendment.—. .— 

Do 

Eastern  Boath  Dakota.— 

Bootheaatam  States. 

Washington.- 

Other  vegetables: 

'Carrots:'  Tesas 

^  wygif^mflnt     ....... 

Celery:  Florids '..'. 

'Lettoes: »  Teias 

•Oniooa: '  ldah»0(agaa. 

•Onions:  •  Teias. 


Peas  end  oaaliflower:  Colo- 
rado. 

Amendment 

Do 

Tomatoes:  >  Florida.^ 

Tomatoes:  •  Texas 


Msrfcating  agreesnent 


Nam- 
ber 


89 


14D 
1*9 


127 


110 


100 


U9 


lU 


148 
106 


123 


114 


10* 
104 
lU 

142 


140 
144 
1*0 
Itt 


87 


138 


Kffleetivs 


Aog.  26, 1989. 

Oct.  9, 1980... 
Feb.  8, 1982.. 
July  21, 1980- 
Jnly  7, 1900... 


July  18, 1966'... 

Sept.  9, 1968.-.. 

/July  19,  1962 

lAug.  1,  1982  • 

Aug.  1,1964  ■«.. 

Aug.  28, 1949  ■>. 

Aug.  26, 1961.... 

Mar.  %  1964 

Oet.  19. 1067-... 
/Feb.  19, 1981 «.. 
lAug.  1, 1961  B... 

Aug.  6,  1986 

Aug.  18.  1940.... 

Sept.  1, 1966 

Oct.  36, 1958 

Dec  14, 1980.... 

July  11, 1964  U-. 

Ang.  4. 19801 

July  1, 1967 

Oct.  38, 1987 

Oct.  1,1949 


Mar.  8. 1984.. 

Aug.  1, 1088- 
Jaly  12, 1986. 

Ang.  1, 1948- 

Jnly  10, 1064 

"  "    ~  198f 
967. 


July  X,  1966. 

Oct.  4, 1967 

Sept.  IS,  196S-. 


Aug.  10, 1941. 
Aug.  1, 1960.. 
Jan.  19,1060.. 


Sept.  L  1988.. 

Aug.  10, 1964. 
July  24, 1983.. 


Nov.  7,  U«L — 

8epc'2i,'lMiCII! 
May  16, 1918.... 
May  34, 1948.... 
Sei^.  28, 1940-.. 

Oet  6, 1980. 

Aug.  21. 196*".. 
Not.  16, 1986.... 

Dec,  1,1980 

Feb.  4,1967 

Feb.  6,  1961 

Mar.  12, 1962.... 
Aog.  9, 1916 


Apr.  l*,19e. 
May  26, 1964.. 
Oet.  8, 1066-. 


MsriBBtb^  order 


Nam- 
ber 


907 


938 

934 


987 


081 


948 
'946 


960 

'oei 

M7 


082 
96* 

946 

970 


987 
971 
968 
959 


973 


966 


KfleoUfv 


Aug.  38, 19*0. 

Oet.  9, 1080. 
Feb.  <  1888. 
July  21, 1888. 
Jldy7, 1080. 


July 
Sept 
July 
Aog. 
Aog. 
Ang. 
Aiw. 
Mar. 
Oet. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Aug. 

^• 
Sept. 

Oet. 

Dec 

July 


16,  I9SS.* 
.9,1968. 
19, 1902. 
1, 1983.* 
1, 19e4.li 
26, 1940.11 
38.1961. 
9,1964. 
19,  1967. 
19,  I961.U 
1, 1061.i> 
8.1086. 
18,194*. 
1,1966, 

atLioes. 

lilOOO. 
11, 1964.U 


Ang.  4. 19601 
July  1, 1967. 
Oct.  36,1967. 

Oct.  1.  mo. 

Mar.  t,  1964. 

Aog.  1, 1989. 


Ang.  1, 1948. 

Jaly  10, 1964. 
July  X,  1986. 
Oet.  4, 1987. 
Sept.  11, 1962 


Aog. »,  !•«. 
Aog.  1, 19«>. 
Sept.  6, 1941.* 
Jan.  19, 1980. 
Sept.  1, 1*88. 
Aug. ».  1964. 
July  iL  1982. 
Nov.  U,  I960.' 


Jen.  Sa,  l»«2.> 
Nov.  7,1940. 
Sept.  a,  1966. 
May  It.  1948. 
May  34, 1948. 
Sept.  38. 1949. 

Oct.  8, 1980. 
Aug.  2*.  1988.x 
Nov.  16,  1986. 
Dec  1,1000. 
Feb.  4,  1967. 
Feb.  6,  1961. 
Mar.  12,1982. 
Aug.  9  19)6. 

Apr.  U.  1943. 
May  36, 1964. 

Oct.  8, 1966. 

Apr.  2.  igao.< 


.JJ*"* 'narketing  orden  have  dilrksdng  re-iearch  and  development  suthoritatlon. 
^^  1  tie  Nectarine  marketing  onle  r  has  paid  advertising  authority  included  with 
•nareeting  research  and  developmed ;  authority, 
•r  '"irtetfawnriS*'^  State*  only.    For  specific  area  covered,  see  marketing  agreemeot 

il^J"*'''''^'"?  oi^len  bave  mUketing  research  and  development  antboriiatlaQ. 
^("ovwons  relating  to  changes  tii  the  method  of  compoting  tbe  prorate  baaea  and 
SlyS!°2!  Sf.^<''*"  became  efleUlve  Nov.  SO,  1988,  in  disfrtefii  1  and  S.  and  Jan. 
■j  SJJ*'  m  district  2. 
^_  iTQvMons  relating  to  ehsnges  I  a  oompoaitian  of  tbe  Administrative  Committee 

MvlL^i^'*  Nov.  1, 1882. 
H^;W  given  te  marketing  order  1 4ty.  as  ito  marketlog  agreement  was  issaed  at  that 
SlStnii^i'??'??""*  ""J"  was  ii  a  aed  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the 
^{g^Jtwal  Marketing  Agreemeot  t  Let  of  igs7,  as  amended,  aothorizing  sach  ordets 
TTJi'"»*«?n«»npn8«narkeUii  agreement. 

^»na  nectarine  mvketing  order  1  u  s  paid  advertising  antbority  Included  with  mar- 
•«»*  rasearch  and  devek>pment  ai  mority. 


'  Tbe  effective  date  tor  sees.  932.61, 912.63,  sad  *i2J8eovartnf  tbe  rafolstiao  of  oUvss 
becomes  effective  Sept.  1, 1988. 

■  Proviaiooj  relsting  to  minimnm  standards  of  quality,  additional  grade  regnlatiaB. 
volume  regulation.  inspectUm  requirements,  and  coUection  o(  assiiiiiinaiili  beoama 
efleetive  Sept.  i,  1966. 

■  The  provision  anthorixing  credit  lor  exeess  disposltleB  o(  ptodtMt  dates  beeeaa 
effective  July  19, 1062.    Tbe  remsining  provisioos  beesme  eflsenve  Ang.  1, 1962. 

a  Tbe  efleetive  date  tor  the  revldan  of  sec  987.9.  permitting  dales  to  be  removed  to 
storage  in  spedfled  areas  outside  the  area  of  prodnetiosi.  Is  Jn^  U,  1984. 

II  Provisions  relating  to  grade  regulatioa  and  inspectlen  raaalrenBints  beesmo 
efleetive  Sept.  1, 1949. 

BProvlakms  pertsinlng  to  marketing  poliey  eonsideratloaa  and  admlnlslrstlve 
matters  of  the  Pmne  AdmlnistratiTe  Committee  became  efleetive  Feb.  19, 1981.  The 
remsining  provisions  became  effective  Aug.  1.  1961. 

»  Tbe  effective  date  lor  the  revision  of  sec  OSOAO,  requiring  the  psymsnt  of  SSHS^ 
ments  by  reconditioners,  is  Sept.  1, 1964. 

".Terminated  July  SI,  1968. 
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June  15,  196$ 


June  15f  1966 


Mr.  SALTONSTAIli.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  tbe  cotton  reseaxch  and  promo- 
tion bill  pwMMng  befove  im  today  because 
I  believe  this  prograiB  vlB  provide  an 
Important  stiaratais  for  oar  whole  cotton 
industry. 

We  In  New  England  are  very  much 
concerned  about  cotton  because  we  are 
the  manufacturers  of  the  final  product. 
Last  year  Congress  reduced  the  price  of 
cotton  to  domestic  mills  to  world  price 
levds.  This  gave  our  domestic  industry 
a  fair  chance  to  compete  prlcewlse  both 
with  foreign  imports  and  with  the  syn- 
thetic fabrics.  But  this  alone  will  not 
resolve  the  problem  of  the  continuing 
decline  of  cotton's  share  in  the  total 
\J3.  fiber  market.  We  need  new  and 
imaginative  uses  for  cotton  to  sustain 
our  whole  Indiistry,  which  goes  from  the 
cotton  farmers  to  the  manufacturers.  I 
think  one  need  only  look  at  the  figures 
in  the  Agriculture  Committee's  report  to 
see  the  problem  facing  cotton  as  a  com- 
petitive product:  from  1930  to  1960  the 
cotton  share  of  our  fiber  market  dropped 
from  about  85  percent  to  65  percent.  By 
1965  it  had  dropped  further  to  about  53 
percent.  Although  the  use  of  cotton  by 
the  mills  has  been  increasing  in  the  past 
few  years,  still  its  total  share  of  the  fiber 
market  declines. 

Other  fiber  Industries  have  concen- 
trated a  great  deal  of  effort  and  money 
on  research  and  promotion  of  their  prod- 
uct. It  Is  time  for  cotton  seriously  to 
turn  attention  to  these  two  vital  aasiects 
of  Industry  effort  In  today's  competitive 
market.  Rather  than  "let  tbe  Federal 
Oovemment  do  it,"  which  we  hear  so 
often  these  days,  this  bill  would  provide 
the  people  most  concerned  with  their  own 
product  the  opportunity  to  set  up  and 
run  a  pngnm  which  would  directly 
benefit  their  industry.  It  is  not.  however, 
a  oompulaory  Federal  program.  Those 
farmers  who  do  not  agree  do  not  need  to 
participate. 

I  believe  this  bOl  will  offer  another  op- 
portunity to  our  cotton  industry  to  get 
back  on  its  feet  and  maintain  a  healthy, 
competitive  position  in  the  Increasing 
fiber  consumption  market. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  pointed  out  the  need  for  a  program 
to  promote  increased  use  and  consump- 
tion of  cotton.  Cotton  producers  have 
been  faced  during  the  past  several  years 
with  growing  competition  from  other 
natmml  and  manmade  fibers,  and  it  has 
become  obvious  that  special  attention 
must  be  paid  to  this  Imixn-tant  Industry. 

The  fact  is  that  use  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States,  compared  to  the  total  per- 
centage of  fibers  used,  has  declined  over 
the  years  and  continues  to  decline. 
While  passage  of  the  cotton  laws  of  1964 
and  1965  has  apparently  relieved  the 
pressures  on  producers,  there  stUl  Is  a 
very  great  need  for  an  organized  assault 
on  the  basic  im>biem  of  shrinkage  of  the 
total  cotton  market. 

Related  to  the  problem  of  Increasing 
cotton  consumption  through  promotion. 
Is  the  problem  of  making  cotton  more 
Hhlable  through  an  Increase  In  research. 
n  htm  become  obvloaa  that  the  prob- 


lem requires  partkular  eare  and  a  vnlted 
assaidt  In  order  to  realise  complete  suc- 
cess. This  bill  provides  for  a  unified 
assault  on  the  problem. 

This  bill  is  not  a  perfect  aolutloa.  but 
it  does  constitute  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. I  Intend  to  vote  for  this  bin. 
and  I  vote  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President, 
pending  the  arrival  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath  in  tbe  chair).  The  cleiic  will  call 
theroIL 

Ilie  legislative  cleiic  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  95  Leg.] 

AUien  Htckenloopar     Mtiaoa 

Aaott  HIU  Peanoa 

Andanon  Holhmd  P*U 

B«yb  Hruak*  PMsmln 

Blb]«  Inouye  Randolpb 

Bogga  Jackson  BlMeaff 

Brewster  Javita  Bobertaon 

Bnrdlck  Jordan,  N.C.  Bnwetl.  Oa. 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Lauacbe  nalt.onirtail 

Cannon  Long,  Ifo.  Scott 

Clark  Long.  La.  SUspaon 

Cooper  Macnuaon  Smith 

Curtla  MeCartby  stennla 

DUfc—u  MeCIeOan  SynOngton 

Pmiglaa  McOe«  T^bnadge 

Baatland  McOovem  Tburiuond 

■lendar  Mclntyre  Tower , 

Pulbrlgbt  MUler  WUUama,  It.J. 

Gore  Uonroney  WUUama,  Del. 

arUBn  Morse  TaitMrouah 

Oruenlng  Morton  Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Harrla  Mundt  Toung.  Ohio 

Hart  Murphy 

Hartin  Muakla 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlitt],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr,  Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  ChuschI.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HATDm].  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kehneot],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
tota],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Mossl.  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastokx].  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SPARKMAifl.  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ttddtcs]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervdi]  is  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  BtkoI.  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Kknitedy],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mxtcalt], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mor- 
DALsl.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neubercer],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Skathsrs]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
SaiattH*  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
Nicx]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

Hie  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CassI.  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  CoTTOir].  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  FAiamrl.  tbe  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Fowo),  the  Senator  from  California 


CMr.  KuchblI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Yezmont  {Mr.  Proott)  aro  necessarily 


The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  JoaoAN] 
Is  absent  on  official  committee  buslnesa. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  Is  present. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  are  no  fiuther  amendments  to  be 
pcpposed.  I  ask  for  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendmoit.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  tbe  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bUl  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bUI 
having  been  read  tbe  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleik  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MoNDALxl.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett].  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Churcr].  the  Seivator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Manstield],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montota],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Idand  [Mr.  PastoriI, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man],  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin].  is  absent 
because  of  a  death  In  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mztcalt], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mon- 
MLS].  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NKUBcaaca].  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [B«r.  Rttssell]  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  neces- 
sully  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  KzHHDT].  tbe  Senator  fnsn  New 
York  [Mr.  KnmsBY],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl.  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Passoasl.  the 


Senator  from  Alabama 
and  tlM  Senator  from 
TYDiiros]  would  each  voti  i 

On  this  vote,  tbe  Sen^' 
Carolina  [Mr.  Eavml  is 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mi 
present  and  voting,  thd 
North  Carolina  would  vo 
Senator  from  Utah  woi 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mi. 
Senator  from  Kansas  [ 
the  Senator  from  Colo; 
mcK]  are  absent  on  ofl}i 

Tbe  Senator  from  Ni 
Case],  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Sena< 
[Mr.  Famiiin].  the  Senai 
[Mr.  Fohg],  the  Senator 
[Mr.  KvcBiL].  and  the 
Vermont  [Mr. 
absent 
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Spaikmait], 
rland  [Mr. 


rnrea." 


r  from 'North 
with  tbe 

BEmSTT].     It 

Senator  from 

"yea"  and  tbe 

vote  "nay." 

lunoe  that  the 

BamnTT],  the 

CaaiaoiTl.and 

[Mr.  DoMi- 

buidness. 

Jersey   [Mr. 

rew  Hampshire 

from  Arizona 

r  from  Hawaii 

!rom  California 

Senator  from 

PROUTY]|are  necesMilly 


The  Senator  from  Idahb  [Mr.  Joroam] 
Is  absent  on  official  committee  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bshnxtt]  Is  paired  ^  Ath  the  Smator 
from  North  Carol^i^  [.)kr.  £^vin].  If 
present  and  voting,  tho  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay"  i  md  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  woi  Id  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Sena  pr  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  is  paired  ^  t^th  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Joaoi^l.  If  present 
tad  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  tl^e  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senjator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KvcBSL]  is 
Senator  from  Coloradb  [Mr.  Domz- 
mcK].  If  present  and  vDJtlng,  tbe  Sena- 
tor from  California  woul(  l|  vote  "yea' 
tbe  Senator  from  Coloi^do  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  anno^iced — yeas  49, 
nays  20,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Clatk 

BUender 

Pulbrlgbt 

Oruenlng 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartka 

Bill 

Inouye 

Jaokaon 

JaTtu 


Allott 
Aadeiacm 


(No.  06  Leg 

TKAS— 40 

Jordan,  H.O. 
Long.  Mo. 


Cooper 
Curtla 
Dlrksen 
Douglas 


BarUeU 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bn«.Va. 

Osiiaon 

<^aa 

ChuKh 

Ootton 

Oodd 

Damlakk 


Magnuaon 

MoOartby 

McClelUn 

MoOaa 

MoCkwem 

Mclntyra 

Monroney 

Morse 

Mundt 

Murphy 

MuBlda 

Nelsoii 

PeU 

Prosmira 

NAT&— » 

■astland 
Oore 
OrUBn 
Hi^enloopai 

Hruaka 
LaufKba 


NOT  VOTINC  ■  -«1 


Mrvtu 

nutnln 

Pong 

Haydea 

Jotdan, 

Kennady.  N. 
KwdMt 


Uab) 


Ut^ioiU 


Bandolpfa 

Blblcoff 

BxiasaU,  Oa. 

SaltonataU 

Soott 

aunpaon 

Smith 

Symington 

Talmadga 

Tbuimaod 

Tower 

WUUama,  H  J. 

Tarborough 

Toimg,  N.  Dak. 

Toung,  Ohio 


MUler 

Morton 

Pearson 

Bobertaon 

Stennla 

WUUama.  Dal. 


Montojra 


NaulMcgv 

Pastors 

Prouty 

BussaU,S.a 

Bmattisra 

Spukmaa 

Tydlnai 


So  the  bill  (HJR.  12332)  was  passed. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  Presidant.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  motion  to  reoon- 
slder  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  I^IOORAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  acting  distin- 
guished majority  leader  about  the  pro- 
gram for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
and  also  for  tomorrow. 

lii.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  BCr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  not  contemplated  by  the  lead- 
ership that  we  will  call  up  any  mon  leg- 
islation today.  There  has  been  reported 
to  the  Senate  today  the  debt  ceiling  bill, 
and  that  will  be  called  up  as  the  pending 
business  tomorrow;  at  such  time  as 
we  dispose  of  that  bill,  there  is  then 
the  Pribilof  Islands  bill  which  we  would 
hope  to  dispose  of  in  short  order.  After 
they  are  disposed  of  we  would  hope  that 
we  would  adjourn  un^  Monday.  We 
would  also  hope  that  it  would  not  take 
too  long  to  di^Tose  of  those  measures. 

There  is  a  significant  amendment  to 
the  debt  ceiling  bill  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  . 
which  of  course  will  be  d^Mted  and 
voted  on. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  that 
there  are  three  or  four  rather  lengthy 
speeches  for  the  remainder  of  tbe  day. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  are 
three  Senators  who  do  wish  to  make 
speeches  and,  of  course,  -as  I  understand 
it.  these  are  rather  important  q>eecbes 
which  these  Senators  want  to  deliver. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  tbe  Senatw  from  Louisi- 
ana yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  For  the 
information  of  the  Senate.  I  want  to  say 
that  when  the  dd>t  limit  bill  is  being 
considered.  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  "noneontrover- 
slal"  since  it  will  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's reoommendation  providing  for  a 
tax  Incentive  t<x  political  oontributions 
of  $100  or  less.  Surely  there  will  not  be 
any  objection  to  that;  after  alll  am  (mly 
supporting  the  President.  I  thought  the 
membership  should  know  that  this 
worthwhile  amendment  will  be  offered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  respect  the  rights  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  have  the  highest  ad- 
miration for  him.  However.  I  expect  to 
oppose  the  amendment.  It  is  my  Judg- 
ment that  the  Soiate  Committee  cm 
Finance  should  hold  hearings  cm  this 
subject  as  well  as  all  matters  relevant 
to  It.  because  this  la  a  very  significant 
matter. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  If  be  has  some  idea  that  his 
amendment  Is  "ncmocmtroversial.''  I  sug- 
gest that  by  the  time  we  get  through 
boUUnc  hearlnga  tiie  matter  wUl  become 


very  oontroverslal,  anless  the  17  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  agree  to  it.  Of 
course  I  certainly  respect  the  Senate's 
right  to  offer  bis  amendment  and  the 
Senate  will  vote  upon  It  one  way  or 
another. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ddaware.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing, a  similar  amendment  was  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year  and  hearings 
were  held  on  it.  This  was  before  our 
Senate  Finance  Committee  at  the  time 
we  acted  on  the  tax  measure  in  March. 
At  that  time,  upon  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  I  did  not  press  the 
amendment  until  after  the  President 
made  his  reoommendation.  but  notice 
was  served  that  it  would  be  offered  at  a 
later  date. 

There  was  testimony  on  this  amend- 
ment before  our  committee  cm  Monday 
when  we  were  holding  bearlr^  on  the 
debt  limit.  Furthermore,  tbe  Treasury 
Departmoit  endorsed  tbe  iwoposal.  It 
has  had  committee  consideration.  Let 
us  vote. 

Mr.  IX>NG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course, 
the  Senator  is  certainly  privileged  to 
state  his  opinion.  I  would  say  that  these 
opinions,  like  so  many  others,  which  Sen- 
ators have,  are  not  neeessaMy  my 
opinions.  It  is  my  Judgment  that  this 
is  a  very  important  measure  which  opens 
up  a  broad  subject,  and,  in  doing  so, 
there  should  be  hearings,  study,  and  ad- 
vice which  every  Senator  can  offer  to  us. 

Let  me  say  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  that  as  much  as  I 
favor  my  own  substitute  for  what  the 
SenatOT  would  offer.  I  respect  the  right 
of  every  other  Senator  to  think  about 
this  matter  and  offer  us  his  suggestions, 
because  there  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  knowledge  and  expertise  In  this  field 
that  would  undoubtedly  be  helpful  in 
arriving  at  a  proper  8(dutl(m  to  this  dif- 
ficult problem  of  financing  political  cam- 
paigns. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAUi.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  tbe  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Is  my  understanding  correct, 
from  my  talk  with  him,  that  he  will  not 
accept  any  amendment  on  the  debt  limit 
bill? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  it  stands 
at  this  moment,  we  have  r^Dorted  a  bill 
which  has  no  amendments  to  it.  It  Is  a 
bill  which  has  a  time  limit  to  It.  We 
would  hope  that  we  would  agree  to  the 
bill  as  the  House  passed  it  and  as  it  was 
reported  by  the  Senate  committee. 

I  am  aware  of  the  amendmmt  in  which 
the  Senator  is  interested  which  has  to  do 
with  the  contingent  llabUl^  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  should  like  to  oo- 
<M7erate  with  him  to  see  that  that  meas- 
ure is  considered  in  conference  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  I  know  of 
lurObJection  to  the  bill  which  we  passed 
In  the  Senate  and  which  bore  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Senator  from  BCassachu- 
setts  last  year.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  would  not  Insist  on  offering  bis 
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•mendment  to  the  debt  ttmlt  bm  because 
I  wooM  hope  ttast  we  eoold  ilinp^  dls- 
poee  of  the  bm.  Ibere  is  no  doubt  that 
there  wOl  be  a  nomber  of  other  measures 
to  come  before  the  Ptaisnee  Committee. 

One  is  the  unemployment  insorance 
bill;  another  has  to  do  with  tax  treat- 
ment of  foreign  investments  in  the 
UnltedStates.  lliere wlU be othets. 

I  shall  certainly  cooperate  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  In  seeing  to 
It  that  his  amendment  Is  considered  by 
the  Boom:  but  I  should  thtoik  he  would 
get  a  better  run  for  his  effort  on  his 
amendment  if  we  were  to  have  a  confer- 
ence on  a  bill  as  to  which  the  House 
would  be  Inrtlned  to  aeoept  amendments, 
rather  than  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference  on  a  bill  on  which  the  House 
would  not  be  inclined  to  aeoept  it. 

Mr.  SALTONBTAUi.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  statement.  There  is  much 
wisdom  in  what  he  says.  Ihopethatata 
later  date,  on  some  other  bUl.  I  can  dis- 
cuss the  amendment  with  him  and  per- 
haps get  results. 

Mr.  XiONO  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
ttom  Maasadrasetts  has  labored  long  in 
the  vineyard  on  this  subject.  He  is  en- 
titled to  some  fruit  for  his  labor.  I 
shouM  certainly  lilce  to  cooperate  with 
him  in  helping  to  bring  that  about 


Mr.    8ALTOM8TAU.. 
Senator  frc«n  Louisiana. 


I   thank   the 


TREASURY  AMD  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENTS APPROPRIATION 
BILL.  1967— COHFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagre^ng  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  143M)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Ofllce  Departments,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  independ- 
ent agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1967.  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  eonsent  for  the  present 
eonsideratkm  of  the  report. 

The  PRBBIDTMG  OFFICER  (Mr.  H*a- 
ais  in  the  chair).  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  legjalattve  dark  read  the  report. 

The  FRBBnXNO  CUVICEU.  Is  there 
objectlcm  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  relatively  brief  statement 
on  the  conference  action  on  HJl.  14366. 


the  Post  Office  and  Treasury  Department 
appropriation  Ull  tor  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  oonf eienoe  report  «««»*^^mi  a  total 
of$74M.42».iaS.  Ihls  la  <60490.865  un- 
der the  budget  fftlmates.  $lS.748/>00  un- 
der the  Ekmse  bill.  $13,630,000  under  the 
Senate  bill,  and  $183,855,136  over  the 

1966  appropriation  to  date. 

For  the  Treasury  Dmartment.  the 
conference  bill  contains  $1,374,099,000 
an  increase  of  $2.1  million  over  the 
House  bill.  $12.1  million  under  the  esti- 
mates, the  same  amount  as  the  Senste 
bill,  and  $25,411,000  over  the  1966  ap- 
propriation. 

Fmt  the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
biU  appropriates  $5303.533.000,  an  in- 
crease of  $157,623,000  ova-  1966,  and 
represents  a  reduction  of  $37,595,000  in 
the  estimates.  Ihe  amount  allowed  is 
$15,848,000  under  the  House  bill  and 
$13,370,000  under  the  Senate  bilL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the   1966   appropriations,  the 

1967  budget  estlmatga.  the  House  and 
Soiate  action  and  conference  action  on 
the  bill  be  prlnt^  at  this  point  in  the 
Rxcoao.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  be  will- 
ing to  accept  the  conference  r^xBt. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  {Minted  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 


(Coaanoea  tefalsl 
Treatury-Poat  Ofict  appropriation  hOX,  H.B.  14268,  fiscal  year  1967 
TITLE  I— TREA8UBY  DEPARTMENT 


Apptoiitteltoa  ttUi 


Ofllwafttol 

hw— ■fAwiwiim.:. 
BnnMofC 


iafUMM]M,«lw1«andi 
Construction  o(  mint 


TataL  BweM  at  tk»  Illtt. 

•■  aTNMaotici _ 

BoMn  of  On  Patdie  Debt^I. "„ 


CoMtOnard: 


Betind 


ffiiiii:-:: 

Total,  Coaat  Oowd.. 


iBlvml  BcTcnna  8ar?ieae 
Maries  andazpenaaa 


Total,  btansl  Heranoa  Sarrlea. 
OStoa  a<  tJha  TfuawH 

VA.  naaiat  a^rfaa    , , 


TMI.ttaa  I. 


DapHt- 


•B.«t3;Qm 
Haas.  000 


n,  no.  000 

2^100,000 


0^510,000 
^OMJ^OOO 
BI,6IQiOOO 


Mi«Aoao 

1U^UO,000 
41,000.000 


i7^  40^000 


17, 981. 000 
lM,«3,00e 

4ML  lotion 


,000 
•1410, 000 
14,400,000 


nOTeatl- 


•it  000,000 

u,m.m 

HUO,000 


LOOO 


a.B»tooo 

•,138,000 
81.801000 


133,107,000 

M^OOOtOOO 
44.310,000 
34,  on,  000 


400,438^000 


11^002;  000 
IOOlBSSlOOO 
4^,841^  000 


l.a4lt<88.000 


•60,00^000 

•,*«,aoo 

14,00,000 


Bin 


M,tO0tO0O 

oxooa^ooo 

8S,7BI^O0O 


18^8001000 


ai^  801^  000 
«.uo,«o 


S31, 400^000 

44,3801000 
M,«1.«0 


48^881.000 


18,000^000 

ia8ka»,eoo 


1.800131^000 


048k  139L  000 
14,«a8,000 


1.871,8001000 


Saaate 


83,008,000 
8^703,000 


aotfoo^floe 


«ltH.000 
81.80i000 


331,400,000 

M0kOOQ,OeO 
44.390^000 
HOSI,000 


401,881.000 


18.001X000 
100,830^000 
403^  Ua  000 


ConlvaMa 

allovaaoa 


ti^ooaoao 

32,088,000 
8S,  70S,  000 


ae,sootOoo 


38,10^000 
MSB,  000 
81.8»i000 


321,400,000 

108.00^000 
44,380^000 
34, 031, 000 


403,aai,ooe 


081X3381000 
•.•00.000 
14,038,000 


i,SHeoi^ooo 


18,000,000 
IflOl  630^000 
402,1001000 


080, 2»,  000 
0,848,000 
14,038,000 


Conferaiea  aDowanoe  eomparad  wttb- 


1087 


-808^000 


— 8,000^000 


—1^000^000 


-797,000 


—707,000 


-03,000 

-S.'74(.'6o6' 


-^  837, 000 


1,374,000,000 


-ia,isob0oo 


+3*100,000 


+%ioaooo 


+a^Maooo 


TITLE  n— POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 


OparatioM. 

TnoNBartatiaa 

ItiiOlitlM  iiiiiif  III  lai 
Ptomand^ 


Total.  Mtla  n.  Paat  OAaa  Dapwt- 


•88,  (80, 000 
1*000,000 
4.880,804,000 
«K  000, 000 
331,000,000 
108,100^000 


*0H«ntooo 


101,780^000 
l^  183,  ODD 

008^000,000 
380183*000 

ia8k8g*oas 


•.•4atm,ooo 


•88,8881000 
12,000^000 
4,71*0001080 
008,000,000 
230,83*000 
18*08*800 


*n*«n,ooo 


30*88*000 

1*18*000 

4,73*87*000 

008,00*000 

38*83*000 


*a*i 


•0*880,000 
1*18*000 
4,71*00*000 
00*00*000 
38*83*000 
13*00*000 


*8a*s3*oeo 


-•*221,000 
'-1*374,066 


-3*oa*oio 


7,80*000 


•H*U*000 


— 9*01*000 


-i*«i.oao 


":.»i*»*"» 


-l**l*« 


Sao  footaotB  at  end  of  taUo. 
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Ipyifoprialloii 


Utla 


roinpwiaatVi  of  tba  PraaMtont 

WMto  HaaaaOaea _ 

Spadal  pioJaciA ._ 

OpvatiniaxiMBMi,  EiaeatiTa 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Council  of  Economic  AdTlaen. 

Natioul  Saeorl^  CaneH 

Kmenener  Fan  for  the 
Kxpeotes  of  maiucaiiient 


JltDiioa. 


Total,  tMc  in,  E: 
tlwPMaiaMt.. 


Impro^  ifmant 


tira 


nmeaar 


Tu  Court  of  ttaaUnSied 
Idmlniitntiv*  CoofeniMe  «f  tin 
States 

Advisory  Conunlssion  on 

mental  Kelatlons 
Committ«e  on  Labor-J 

19 


Inte^ia 

4-»— 

'-Manacem  lat 


Total,  UUa  IV. 
cle».._ ._ 


Oraad  tatal.  tttlaa  I.  n. 


1  Indudea  rappleinental  appi  c  pciatiaas  to  date, 


Tlie     PRBSnHNO 
yeotton  Is  on  agreeing 
tcport. 

The  report  was  agreed 


ELECTORAL 


Mr.  CLARK.    Mr. 

of  aiMmdooilng  tlie  el. 
adopting  aaystemfor 
Idmt  by  direct  natic-—  .^ 
without  regard  to  State  lines,  is  receiv- 
ing increasingly  f average  attentioa  In 
the  press. 

This  reform,  which 
ored.  has  received  the  . 
of  tlie  Junior  Senattor  f. 
B4TBJ.  who  is  chairman 
uittee  on  GonstltutionotI 
the  Senate  Judiciary 

I  ask  unanimous  < 
<iUtoi1a]s.  one  in  the  _ 
•nd  one  in  the  Detroit 
mending  thla  reform 

Senator  from  Indlaiia  ^ ^ 

U»  efforts  to  advance  ii  printed  in  the 
Raooao. 
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•18*000 

*»o*ooo 

1.41*000 
00^000 

*  10*  000 
781,000 
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1.00*000 
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1.00*000 
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TITLE  IV— INDEPENDENT  AQENdSB 


Jnited 


]][.aad 


rrern- 


•*3a*ooo 

26*000 
416,000 
16*000 


3,017.000 


7.013:874.000 


•*3I*«I0 

28*000 


*  033, 000 


7,34*72*000 


«.aH.aao 


2.783.000 


7,21*177.136 


•*aB*ooo 

26*000 


kOOO 


7,21*01*138 


•2,38*000 


43*000 


2.7n,000 


7,19*429,138 


-•B*S0O 


-380,000 


-8*20*868 


-•13,74*000 


000 


(SfiFFJCJSBL    The 
the  conference 


»E  RlS<ORM 


the  idea 
ot^ege.  omd 
thePrea- 
popular  vote 


I  have'  long  fav- 
rerf ul  advoetu:y 
Indiana  [Mr. 
theSubMm- 
iteof 
ittee. 

to  have  two 
lukee  Joumotl. 
ltMPre8B.com- 
ipA  haUliw  the 
hlr.  Bath]  for 


theedlt(»1al 


)  Jbumal.  June 
Von;    Daop 


There  being  no  ob ^ 

«nd  article  were  orderedMo  be  printed  bi 
we  Record,  as  f  oUows 
[Ftom  the  Milwaukee 

4,1908] 
!'««  Pusmnrr    bt    Ito 

•  Elbctobal  _   ^, 

lite  metluMl  of  elecUng  pMstdenta  through 
mttrottngby  BtatBB  In  an  i ilectOTsl  ooUege  la 
»a««y  and  ton  of  pitfall ilthat  it  Jwrt  teat 
'*th^e  bother  of  tryl^ 
22-^^  whllo  approael 
•W|etl>«r  and  go  dlractty 
popular  vote. 

Tbat  SaDAtor  Bam.  Deoa  d  erat.  d  Tiwttmwa 
w  CMae  around  to  thla  oo  c  clualoa  ia  a  ale 
"«i«nt  step  In  the  right  (ilreetlon.    He  U 
«»«nnan  aroie  JudlcUtry  ai  i  joommtttee  that 
C^m 834— Part  I) 


haa  been  holding  bearings  on  atecUaral  col- 
lege reform  and  he  had  been  going  along  with 
admlnlatratlon  patcihwock  propoaala  until 
now. 

The  administration  lias  asked  only  to  elim- 
inate the  risk  that  electors  might  fall  to  reg- 
ister the  majority  choteea  within  their  states. 
But  this  would  retain  laie  Stat*  unit  vote  wltb 
Its  much  wane  risk  that  a  oandldaU  f  avcred 
by  a  natlon-vlde  popular  majority  could  atUl 
lose  tha  election.  And  reforming  tbls,  too, 
by  reflecting  state  popular  votes  proportion- 
ally In  the  electoral  college,  would  leave  no 
more  use  for  the  Institution  anyway.  So, 
Bath  has  reasoned,  vby  not  forthrlghUy  seek 
tha  only  oomplete  solution  while  we  are  at  It? 

Ha  makes  the  appaallng  p<4nt  also  that  It 
Is  beneath  the  dignity  and  ^»y*m»nVT«"''»t^ 
ot  tha  conatltutkmal  amoTniitig  piocoM  to 
use  It  for  mere  tinkering.  It  Is  a  great  re- 
sponsibility to  crank  up  thla  machinery  "\^ 
otight  to  be  dona  only  for  something  pretty 
fundamental,  not  Just  an  interim  ImfvoTa- 
mant. 

It  Is  true  that  the  senate  twice  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  the  direct  popular  election  idea 
in  IBfid.  But  tha  r"*V'^i?ttr  decada  that  has 
paaaed  alnoa  then  baa  brought  a  whole  new 
era  In  the  phUoeophy  and  prlnclplaa  of  elec- 
tlona.  So  BATH'a  return  to  tha  fundamental 
approach  seems  tha  best  strategy  now.  and  In 
bis  Influential  position  ha  H  an  eapeclaUy 
wtfooma  oonvart. 

IFrom  the  DetroU  Free  .Preae.  June  6.  IMM] 
Nkw  EMBon  worn,  a  Maw  Aaa 


4o  patch  It.    Tke 
k  to  alwilah  It 
nattm-wtde 


<o  a 


The  analogy  Is  apt  and  what  Senator  BncR 
Bath  said  about  reforming  the  Electoral 
College  Is  important. 

Bath  saM  the  other  day  that  "mere  pro- 
cedural ^langea  In  the  present  system  would 
be  like  shifting  around  the  parts  of  a  creaky 
and  dangeroua  automobile  oigine,  wiaWrig  it 
no  less  creaky  and  no  leas  dangerotia.  What 
we  need  Is  a  new  engine  because  w»  are  In  a 
new  age."  He  lavon  direct,  popular  eleotton 
of  Preeldenta. 

Bath's  viewa  are  Important  because  they 
represent  a  swlt^  In  poaltlon  for  him  and 
because  he  serves  as  ehalrm&n  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary   constitutional   amendments   sub- 


oooBmlttae  which  has  been  *''«i^«"g  haarlngs 
on  varloua  protxMala. 

Previously.  Bath  favored  tiae  aort  oC  modl- 
flcatton  In  the  present  Bectrocal  CbUege  sys- 
tem prcpoeed  by  PreaMePt  Johnaoo:  *m« 
would  simply  Mnd  the  IndlTidaal  tiaetora  to 
the  candidates  to  whom  they  aia  fHKijistl 
and  arold  aleetocs  acUng  IwiapandflBtty  and 
without  .regard  for  the  wlahes  oC  tha  votwa. 
^nila  has  happeaad  before,  although  tt  has 
happanad  only  rarely.  An  elector  pledged  to 
the  Fedarallat  Adams  switched  to  vote  for 
the  Republican  Jefferson.  In  IMO  bemo- 
cratle  BeaaWir  Hatty  Byrg  at  Vltglnla  i«- 
oetved  the  nice  oC  a  Bapoblleaa  aiaotor  fkvm 
Oklahoma. 

Such  a  ButdOcattOB  at  (he  Baetotml  Col- 
lege takes  from  tba  elaotors  tha  tflacratlon 
that  the  Founding  Fathata  aougfat  te  asaiire 
them — ^remeaober  the  foundexs  weren't  fully 
soldni  democracy — and  to  this  extent  tt  rep- 
reaents  a  major  modllleatton.  But  tt  alao 
retains  some  ofUia  flettoos  of  the  Baetatal 
CoUega.  as  prealdauUal  alaettatH  hai«  tfcvel- 
cped  and  spawned  thaaa,  and  matm  at  the 
faulta.  ^^ 

tt  would  mean,  for  axampla.  that  a  ptesi- 
dantUl  randtdata  canylng  a  atata  would  con- 
tinue to  gain  that  state's  total  elactoial  vote, 
a  feature  which  tends  to  concentnte  praal- 
dentlal  electkma  In  tha  big  atates  and,  more 
particularly,  in  tha  big  dttea  of  tha  big  atates. 
It  alao  foatecs  oaa-par^  poUtiea.  attU  a 
aooorga  in  much  oc  tha  South. 

Tbla  newipaper  favors  direct,  popnlar  dse- 
tton  at  PraatdsMts.  And  InnaiMia  wa  do.  we 
waloona  aeuktar  BaxK  to  tha  fold.  He  oon- 
oadaa  that  tt'a  moeh  too  htte  to  get  any  action 
on  an  aaaoMteant  tor  dtrset  eiaetton  of  Fiast- 
dents  thvoaigh  tha  emtaat  Ooagrea.  He  la 
hopeful,  howevar.  that  soma  action  wUl  oome 
in  tha  naat  r 

Soarawa. 


xns'iiucr  op  Columbia  revenue 

ACTOPU0S 

Mr.  BIBLB.  ifr.  PrMldnt,  I  Hk 
that  the  Cbaix  lay  beftyre  ttte  Senate  a 
message  from  ttie  Bouse  on  ELR.  11487. 
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•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath  In  the  chair)  Ukl  befove  ttie 
Senate  a  menage  from  the  Houae  of 
RepraeentattreB  announcing  lt«  dlaapee> 
ment  to  the  amendmentB  of  the  Senate 
to  the  MU  (HJt.  11M7)  to  provide  rev- 
enue for  the  Olstrtct  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  puzpoeee.  and  requesting  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  fee  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BZBLE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upcm  Its  amendments  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  woint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Preslrtlng  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Bolb. 
Mr.  Mclirms.  Mr.  Trsnros,  and  Mr. 
PiOTiTT  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  ■ 

NO  DOLLAR  WALL— TRAVEL  VSJL 

Mr.  JAVXTS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
excdknt  edlt<»lal  written  by  William  D. 
Patter8<m,  associate  publisher  <a  the 
Saturday  Review,  on  recent  proponls 
In  Washington  to  reduce  the  XJB.  gold 
drain  by  restrtctlng  American  travel 
abroad. 

TlM  points  he  raised  In  opposition  to 
restrictions  and  In  support  of  positive 
steps— oongressiGnal  approval  of  the  XJB. 
Travd  Service's  current  $4-7  million 
budget  request  and  an  Increase  in  Its 
budget  to  $10  mlllKm  in  the  foreseeable 
future — are  exceedingly  well  taken  and 
deserve  the  full  consideration  of  the 
Congress. 

I  fully  agree  that  before  any  serious 
consideration  is  given  to  the  imposition 
of  restrictions  on  travel  every  positive 
avenue  must  be  explored.  Last  JuJ^  20  I 
Introduced  a  Ull.  S.  2305.  with  10  of  my 
coUeagues.  which  could  make  a  major 
contributlcn  in  Increasing  the  effective- 
ness of  n.S.  travel  policy. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  ap- 
prove the  $4.7  mUUon  requested  Iqr  the 
UJ3.  Travel  Service  and  then  make  a 
fundamental  reawralsal  of  the  adequacy 
of  our  p(resent  travel  program.  Major 
improvements  are  essential. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial by  Mr.  Patterson  be  Inserted  in  the 
Racoio  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordned  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoid. 
asfbllows: 

Mo  DOU.JJI  Wau. 

TlM  (Ulsmma  oT  Um  ebronlo  ImUazim  ot 
paynMoto  dafldta  which  hftv*  plagued  the 
VS.  TtMsury  Dapftrtmtnt  under  thra*  PtmI- 
dents  la  vary  md.  It  haa  thua  far  daflad 
aoluttooa  oompattbla  with  our  natkm'a  for- 
algB  pollay  sad  owaaa  oommttmants,  and 
It  haa  tiaaatanad  to  aat  off  an  Intamattonal 
nnanalal  orlsia  baoauaa  of  tha  doUar'a  oantnU 
rola  In  tha  world'a  monatary  aystam. 

At  tha  aama  tlma.  tha  tatnetabta  nattua 
el  thla  paymanta  dUamma  haa  brad  an  odd. 
troabUng  tamptatton  In  Waahlngton  that  la 
aa  dangarona  aa  It  ia  Uluacry.  Thla  tampta- 
tton la  to  try  to  raduoa  tha  U.8.  gold  drain 
by  rastrlotlng  Amarieaaa' tisval  abroad.  TlUa 
rlaky  tharapy  haa  Its  dlaolplaa  among  oOotala 
In  Waahlngton  ehargad  with  stanching  tha 
atMilT  Ma  ailing  of  XJA.  gold  ii— iia  mma 
than  <•  bUllon  worth  alnoa  198S. 

Wa  lira  In  tha  graataat  aga  of  paraonal 
tnival.    ParmdoxloaUy.  wa  alao  Uva  at  a  tlma 


whan  vast  numbwa  of  man  are  trappad  ba- 
hlnd  national  boundarlaa.  Amarlcana.  for- 
tunataly,  hara  by  and  larga  anjoyad  axamp- 
tlon  from  auoh  oonflnamant.  Thay  hava  ba- 
coma  tha  moat  far-ranging  voyagara  In  hla- 
tory. 

So  vaatly  atgnlflcant  ara  tha  poaalblUtlaa 
of  modem  mobUlty  ttiat  the  united  Nations 
haa  proclaimed  1867  aa  International  Tourist 
Year.  Tha  announced  goals  of  ITY  ara  to 
dramatlM  travti  aa  tha  "paaaport  to  peace." 
to  wmphaalae  Ita  aodo-economlc  role  as  the 
largest  alngle  Item  In  world  trade— $11.A  bU- 
Uon  laat  year — and  to  celebrate  Its  unique 
cultural  function  aa  a  great  oonTenar  of  the 
earth'a  paoplea. 

Tet  tha  Tery  else  of  this  International 
movement  haa  compounded  the  balance  of 
paymanta  dilemma  for  Prealdent  Johnson's 
economic  advlaors. 

ICore  than  14.000.000  U.S.  cltlsens  spent 
•84  billion  on  foreign  travel  laat  year.  The 
reault  waa  a  so-called  "travel  gap"  of  91.8 
billion,  a  gap  that  for  the  first  time  was  not 
only  larger  than  the  total  balance  of  pay- 
manta dtfclt  of  813  billion,  but  was  half-a- 
bUllon  doUara  larger.  The  1906  travel  gap 
aroae  even  though  the  United  Stetea  was  the 
Number  1  host  coimtry  in  the  world  last 
year.  More  forelgnwa— 7.037.000 — visited  our 
country,  and  spent  more  money  here — 81.8 
bUllon — than  travelers  have  ever  before  In 
the  history  of  any  country.  The  "problem" 
waa  that  our  dtlaens  spent  so  much  more  on 
their  travels  abroad. 

The  reault  In  recent  years  has  been  a  fierce 
annual  debate  within  the  White  Houae  and 
the  Cabinet  over  the  wisdom  and  neceaalty  of 
overtly  reatralnlng  Americans  from  going 
abroad.  Methods  proposed  and  considered 
behind  the  scenee  during  the  past  several 
weeks  have  Included  a  8100  head  tax  on  out- 
bound tourists,  a  tax  of  810  for  each  day 
a  traveler  remains  outside  the  country,  and 
a  850  fee  for  paaapcrta. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  debate  reportedly 
Bubalded  again  for  thla  year,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  travel,  eloquently  advo- 
cated by  Vice  Prealdent  HvicFRaxT,  mice 
again  prevaUed  over  reatrlctlona.  But  It  la 
Important  to  imdentand  that  the  debate 
haa  merely  receaaed,  not  ended,  ror  the 
travel  gap  promlaea  to  total  or  exoeed  82  bU- 
llon during  1966  aa  Americans  pour  overseaa 
In  record-breaking  numbers.  The  total  pay- 
manta deficit  haa  alao  begim  to  riae.  This  is 
despite  the  White  House-sponsored  "Discover 
America"  program,  behind  which  aa  Imprea- 
atve  croaa-sectlon  of  UjB.  Induatry  has 
mobilised  to  persuade  Americans  to  travel  at 
home  Instead  of  abroad,  and  dwplte  the  U.& 
Travel  Service's  well-ezecuted  wmp^iyw  to 
promote  more  travel  to  thla  country  from 
abroad. 

Oonseqtxently,  thoee  who  hold  that  the 
economlca  of  our  dollar  deficit  must  not  con- 
strain our  free  oanoounse  with  the  world 
must  keep  reiterating  a  almple  economic 
truth  that  too  easily  tends  to  get  obacured  In 
ofllelal  debate:  nJ3.  tourist  dollars  spent 
abroad  help  finance  the  world's  trade  with 
the  United  SUtea.  Sven  with  an  Income  of 
more  than  81  billion  from  U.S.  tourists  laat 
year  Burope  stUl  had  a  trade  defldt  with  tha 
United  Statea  of  82.4  bllUon.  Thus  any  re- 
strictions on  outbound  travel  by  Americans 
would  Inevitably  bread  political  repercua- 
alona  and  economic  reprlsala. 

Travel  ia  a  delicate  and  vulnerable  part  of 
tha  maohanlam  of  world  trade.  Beetrlotlve 
movea  by  tha  UUted  Stetea  undoubtedly 
would  have  a  ahsttarlng  impact  not  only  on 
the  V.B.  travel  Industry — ^the  third  laigeet 
Induatry  In  the  nation — but  on  our  alllea 
abroad,  to  moat  of  whom  our  tourist  expendi- 
tures ara  economically  and  paychologleaUy 
vltaL 

Tat  the  abaenoe  of  reatralnts  is  neither  a 
poUoy.  nor  a  full  or  final  answer  to  the 
dilemma  of  tha  travel  gap  or  the  payments 
deficit.    The  Administration  must  recognise 


the  true  steture  of  International  travel,  it 
must  strengthen  Ito  preeent  positive  two-way 
travd  poll^  by  firmly  urging  the  Oongr«« 
to  give  the  UJB.  Travel  Service  the  miiumsi 
budget  of  84,700,000  requested— and  re- 
quired— to  promote  more  travel  to  the 
United  States  from  abroad.  It  must  even- 
tually convince  the  Oongrees  that  the  V£. 
Travel  Service  needs  and  deserves  at  least 
810,000,000  to  promote  sufficient  travel  here 
to  make  a  real  dent  on  the  basic  paymenu 
deficit.  It  must  recognize  that  this  positive 
approach  la  truly  In  the  national  inteiwt; 
that  travel  ia  not  really  a  "gap"  but  a  power- 
ful generating  force  for  trade  and  under- 
atandlng. 

It  muat  do  thla  now — and  the  travel  indus- 
try muat  help— beoauae  by  the  end  of  tbe 
year  the  debate  over  the  travel  gap  and  tlM 
paymente  deficit  will  be  reaumed  more  bit- 
terly than  ever,  and  If  there  la  no  positive 
strategy  to  cope  with  Ineviteble  negaUve 
preasuree  In  Waahlngton,  then  we  may  finally 
succumb  to  temptetlon  and  permit  a  dollar 
wall  to  seal  America  off  from  the  rational 
kind  of  world  we  are  struggling  to  build. 
This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen.— Wil- 
uaic  D.  PATmaoiT. 


A  NATIONAL  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
AFFAIRS  COUNCIL 

Mr.  MnSKEEE.  Mr.  President,  in  t 
Senate  speech  on  March  25,  I  warned 
that  there  was  too  much  tension  and 
conflict  In  the  implementation  of  Great 
Society  programs — from  top  Federal  pol- 
icymakers to  State  and  local  offlcials— 
and  I  called  for  a  wholly  new  policy  of 
coordinating  Federal  aid.  and  working 
with  the  State  and  local  governments  to 
help  them  improve  their  admlnistratlTe 
effectiveness. 

The  point  that  I  made  then— and  I 
reiterate  it  now — is  that  we  are  headed 
for  trouble  in  the  building  of  the  Great 
Society  if  we  do  not  pull  the  Federal 
Establishment  together  and  develop  a 
more  positive  attitude  of  helping  State 
and  local  governments  meet  their  in- 
creasing puUle  needs. 

We  haye  initiated  more  dynamic  new 
programs  and  appropriated  more  Federal 
aid  during  the  past  five  sessions  of  Con- 
gress than  in  all  the  previous  Congresses 
going  back  to  1789.  but  our  programs  are 
only  as  good  as  the'machinery  that  car- 
ries them  out.  At  the  moment,  the 
machinery  is  seriously  in  need  of  mod- 
ernization. The  spotJlght  now  must  be 
shifted  to  procedures  for  making  these 
programs  woi^  in  the  fastest  smd  most 
effective  way.  We  must  take  a  hard  look 
at  our  Federal  system  of  government  and 
see  where  it  is  falling  to  meet  the  cbal- 
lenge  of  the  sixties  and  of  the  decades  to 
come. 

In  my  speech  I  made  some  13  sugges- 
tions which  I  felt  would  provide  a  good 
beginning  in  the  modernization  of  oar 
administrative  machinery  and  better 
woiklng  relationships  between  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  Imple- 
mentation of  some  of  these,  I  under- 
stand, is  already  underway  at  the  execu- 
tive level,  and  this  is  encouraging-  Two 
of  these  proposals,  however,  require  tbe 
mandate  and  sunxnt  of  Congress,  whose 
responsibility  for  strengthening  our  Fed- 
eral system  is  equal  to  that  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Tlie  first  such  area  concerns  the  devd- 
<H>ment  of  a  new,  oomto^iensive  Federal 


UPfflMlO 


:tha 


tld  program  designed 
local  governments 
service  and  luiyiofe 
Biental  cooperatlaii  in 
This  is  the  sobjeet  <rf 
governmental   Peiaonnl^ 
wlUch  I  introduced  on 
36. 

Tbe  second  area  in' 
lisbment  of  a  new,  am 
crating  unit  in  the 
the  President  for 
forcing  the  ooordlnatloh 
grams  and  DOIUeieB,  ton 
departmental  oonfliets, 
in  constant  touch  witli 
leaders  to  enoourage 
in  Joint-action 
tobjeet  of  the  Ull 
today. 

I  believe  that  thest 
proposals,  together  witfe 
govemmoital  eooperatliHi 


devfe|(H>ing 
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hastate  and 
their  pubUc 
Intecguvuu- 


propoaed  Inter- 

Act   at    1960 

4>i*  floor  on  May 

the  estab- 
pemunent,  op- 
ive  Office  of 
and  m- 
of  Federal  pro- 
iresolvlng  inter- 
laid for  keeping 
iState  and  local 
i^ele  oooperatim 
This  is  the 
h  I  introduce 


two  legislative 

5«l,thelnter- 

bm  presently 

Rouse,  win  pro- 

nd  far-reaching 

a  total  govem- 

ic  and  social 


eootiomi( 


being  considered  by  the 
vide  a  very  creative 
effort  toward  developing 
mental  approach  to 
devel<9inent  problems 
A  NATioNU.  Dmaoovxait^xHTAL  ArrantB 

CUUMC'U 

Tbe  bm  which  I  m 
appropriate  reference, 
in  the  Executive  Office 
a  National   Intergov 

Council,  chaired  by  _, 

cfflnposed  of  the  Vice  President  and  those 
Cabinet  officials  aiul  agency  heads  whose 
programs  have  a  major  impact  on  State 
and  local  government.  Its  membership 
would  include  the  -  ■  - 
HEW,  Labor.  Agricul 
merce;  the  Attorney  O 
tor  of  the  Office  of  _ 
nlty;  the  Director  of  „ 
Budget;  the  Chairman 

Commission  on  Intergo'  ^ ^._ 

tlons;  and  such  other]  top-ranking  of- 
ficials as  may  be  deugnated  by  the 
President.  T 

The  Council  would  bii-and  I  empha- 
size this— a  "workins"  duganizatlon  both 


introduce,  for 

'ould  establish 

the  President 

ital   Affairs 

President  and 


itaries  of  HUD, 
and  Com- 
the  Direc- 
Lomic  Opportu- 
Bureau  of  the 
if  the  Advisory 
tmmental  Rela- 


id  to  see  that 
ive  procedures 
[e  effective.  It 
:ecutlve  Secre- 
the  President, 
would  be  com- 
itly  selected 
the  Executive 
ident.    This 


to  advise  the  Presldenti 
agreed-upon  admlnistri 
are  carried  out  and  m 
would  have  a  top-flight 
tary  In  direct  contact 
Hie  Council's  secreta. 
posed  of  experts  Inde^ 
Md  directly  re^jonsible] 
Secretary  and  to  the 
«oretarlat  would  be  44sisted  by  top- 
wvel  policy  officials— no{  lower  than  dep- 
uty under  secretaries  or  equivalent— 
irom  the  departmental  and  agencies 
«)eclally  designated  to  ikandle  program 
foordination  and  IntergMvemmental  re- 
lations. 
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erisls.'a  central  Information  ageney,  and 
an  Inspector  general  fbr  the  efracttfeness 
of  domestic  programs.  It  would  be  con- 
oemed  with  both  uctaa  and  rural  de- 
vel(H»nent — as  a  multldepartmental  re- 
mansibillty  Involving  edoeathm,  howbig, 
tranq)ortation,  public  faeflltlea,  law  en- 
forconent,  civil  rights,  and  other  iasoes. 
It  would  play  a  strategic  role  in  national 
long-range  planning,  and  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  th^r  own  de- 
velopment efforts. 

A  National  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
Council,  as  its  name  Implies,  is  essaiUaUy 
oriented  toward  helping  ttie  States  and 
local  communities  devekv  all  available 
resources  to  better  meet  their  expanding 
puMie  needs.  With  the  assistance  of  ttie 
Bureaa  of  the  Budget  and  the  deput- 
ment  and  field  oOoes,  it  could  develop  a 
computerized  deatlnghonse  sjn^em 
which  would  provide  ♦^'"Hiffltf  infor- 
mation to  tbe  President  and  othos  con- 
cerning: First,  ttie  social,  economic,  and 
other  basic  ctiaracterlstics  of  indlvldnal 
States  and  local  areas;  second,  efforts 
on  the  part  of  these  Jurisdictions  to  meet 
their  growth  problems  and  projected 
needs:  third.  Federal  aid  programs  which 
are  now  assisting  specific  State  and 
major  local  JnrisdletkHis;  and  fourth, 
those  available  federal  assistance  pro- 
grams which  have  not  been  utilized  by 
such  units  but  could  assist  them  in  meet- 
ing their  Individual  program  needs. 

Through  NIAC's  offices,  the  President 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  be  con- 
stantly informed  about  any  area  in  the 
country  as  to  its  problems  and  require- 
ments. The  President  would  have  the 
means  of  developing  flexible  and  more 
direct  relationships  with  State  and  local 
leaders.  And  the  States  and  localities. 
In  turn,  could  be  secure  in  knowing  that 
"someone  up  there"  in  tiie  complex  of 
the  Washington  bureaucracy  was  con- 
cerned with  their  problems. 

In  this  respect,  NIAC  could  also  pro- 
vide the  leadership  and  the  organization 
for  calling  conferences  of  aovNmors. 
maycMv,  and  other  leaders  for  a  review  of 
national  and  regional  problems  and  for 
the  development  of  new  approaches  to 
meet  intergovernmental  needs.  Such 
conferences  and  special  meetings  with 
the  Council's  secretariat  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  Federal  Government  in  getting 
an  up-to-date  assessmer^  of  regional. 
State,  and  local  problems.  Iliey  would 
be  hdpful  to  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments because  they  would  provide  a 
forum  for  the  airing  of  CMnplaints  and 
the  discussion  of  new  proposals. 
^Finally.  NIAC  could  provide  effective 
support  at  tbe  executive  level  to  the 
regional  development  commissions  and 
programs  auth<Hlaed  under  the  Appti- 
lachia  Regional  Development  Act^— Pub- 
lic Law  89-4— and  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  <a  19€S — 
PuUle  Law  8»-lS«.  The  thrust  of  this 
legislation  is  to  stimulate  economic  de- 
velopment and  public  improvement  in 
tbe  regions  that  have  lagged  behind  the 
Nation  in  their  growth.  Tb  encourage 
greater  SUte  and  local  cooperation,  it 
provides  for  special  regl<mal  commissions 
of  Governors  and  Federal  representatives 
to  study  maj«-  needs,  recommend  com- 
prehensive plans  for  program  coordina- 
tion and  priority,  and  determine  long- 


range  goals  for  Jotaifc  action  between  tiw 
Federal  OovenuBcat  and  Stete  and  kwal 
iurisdletlons.  The  WMatlon  also  pro- 
vides for  MrixegiQnal  eeononrte  dev<dop- 
raoit  districts  and  aottaorttlee.  for  more 
localised  plamUng  and  prognonlng. 

Tliia  is  a  modem  approach  toward  the 
admintstration  of  Federal  aid  programs 
and  improvement  in  Intergovernmental 
rriatlona.  but  as  it  la  multlf  metional  in 
nature,  ita  success  really  d^neods  upon 
an  authority  in  Washington  which  can 
effectuate  agency  coordination  and  pio- 
vlde  a  more  direct  linkage  between  the 
President  and  the  regional  and  sub- 
regional  authorities. 

At  the  moment,  thla  Joint-aetion  re- 
gional devd  opment  effort  !■  b^iw  con- 
ducted out  of  the  Departinent  of  Com- 
merce, at  which  level  it  may  be  t>r*tmtmtY 
frustrated  In  its  power  to  obtain  full 
Federal  cooperation.  Similar  frustra- 
tions are  being  felt  in  the  Federal  an- 
tipoverty  program.  Agriculture's  com- 
munity development  effort,  the  new 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment's metafopolltan  Improvement 
programs,  and  HBWs  regional  health 
and  education  planning. 

A  national  intergovernmental  affairs 
council,  I  feel,  could  be  the  most  appro- 
priate type  of  executive  authority  to 
determine  tbe  best  procedures  for  ob- 
taining combined  agency  support  for 
regkmal  development,  and  better  cooper- 
ation with  State  and  local  agendeaand 
leaders. 

TBm  BmsBr  or  m  vanamfcr 

Mr.  President,  the  toughest  Job  in  the 
world  is  that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  head  of  State. 
Chief  Executive,  our  chief  foreign  alfairs 
spokesman.  Commander  in  Cbief  of  our 
military  forces,  and  now  chief  admiois- 
trator  of  our  explorations  into  outer 
space.  He  works  and  sleeps  always 
within  reaching  distance  of  the  "hot 
line"  and  the  nuclear  trigger. 

It  is  4he  President's  consUtutiofial 
responsibility  to  keep  Congress  informed 
of  the  problems  of  the  coimtry,  and  his 
political  responsibility  to  come  up  with 
legislative  proposals  for  resolving  them. 
After  he  goes  through  the  frustrating 
and  energy-dndning  experience  of  guid- 
ing his  proposals  through  Congress,  he 
Is  saddled  with  the  even  more  frus- 
trating req;>onsIbmty  of  mnvtrg  these 
proposals  work.  And  in  the  domestic 
field  he  must  rely  primarily  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  programs  on  State  and  local 
administrators— over  whom  he  has  no 
control.  But  as  the  number  of  PMeral 
programs  multiply,  the  President's 
administrative  responsCbdIlty  stretches 
and  the  interievel  tensions  become  more 
acute. 

No  other  democratic  country  on  the 
globe  expects  so  much  from  its  chief 
executive.  None  is  so  quick  to  complain 
or  erittefae  when  things  <h>  not  run 
smoothly.  None  places  so  much  faith 
in  one  man. 

It  Is  time,  then,  that  we  fully  recognise 
that  this  one  man  alone  cannot  cocmll- 
nate  the  Federal  ventahw^hTHpnt  and 
oversee  the  implementation  of  Federal 
programa  at  the  State  and  looal  levels. 
ConstitutianaUy  and  potttically,  we  have 
imposed  an  Inordinate  responslbfllty  on 
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the  Preddcncar  to  administer  the  !•«■ 
tliftt  are  to  jMromote  our  national  foala. 
But,  as  Clinton  RoMit»  has  pointed  out 
tn  his  "TtMt  American  Prertdency."  the 
Prealdcnt  "has  more  trouble  idaying  this 
role  sueoeesfulljr  than  he  does  any 
others,"  for  this  is  the  one  major  area 
"in  which  his  powers  are  simply  not 
equal  to  his  responsibilities." 
CTOLxmoif  or  tb>  ASMonmAXiTx  pusidbmct 

The  dUBeulties  of  the  President's  role 
as  Chief  Administrator  have  been  reeog- 
nlied  by  competent  scholars  and  offl- 
etals  for  a  number  of  years.  Many  have 
analysed  the  problem,  and  some  have 
developed  meaningful  proposals  that 
have  been  ad<n>ted.  but  only  a  few  have 
oonoemed  themselves  with  the  admin- 
istrative challenge  that  confronts  the 
Presidency  today. 

On  the  day  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  in- 
auguratton.  President  Taft  was  reported 
to  have  told  the  new  President: 

I'm  glsd  to  b«  going— this  li  the  lonellMt 
pUoe  In  tbe  world! 

Later.  President  Wilson  was  said  to 
have  confided  to  friends: 

TlM  rMponaiblUttM  of  tti*  PrwUtent  u« 
gnat,  and  Z  oannot  perform  them  aloDe.  If 
I  can't  bAT*  the  ualatanoe  of  thoM  In  whom 
X  hATO  confldenoa,  what  am  I  to  do7 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
these  two  Presidents,  a  landmark  In  Im- 
proved executive  leadership  was  reached. 
Hie  Budget  and  Aooounting  Act  of  1921 
gave  to  the  Presidency,  for  the  first 
time,  the  stalling  and  authority  to  pre- 
pare a  coordinated  Federal  executive 
budget  for  submission  to  Congress,  and 
to  develop  a  central  dearlnghouse  for 
preparing  administration  legislative  pro- 
ponls.  T^  to  that  time,  departments 
and  agencies  presented  their  fiscal  re- 
quirements directly  to  Congress,  and  the 
President  had  great  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing any  syston  of  program  priorities. 
Budget  control,  then,  gave  the  Szecu- 
tive  a  strong  managerial  tool  for  guid- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment. 

Initially,  the  Bureau  was  thinly  staffed, 
and  its  role  was  clouded  by  Its  incorpo- 
ration In  the  Treasury  Department. 
Moreover,  under  its  first  three  Presi- 
dents, the  Bureau  was  largely  concerned 
with  retrenchment  and  cost  cutting. 
The  opportunity  to  develop  a  budget  for 
creating  a  unified  Presidential  policy  and 
for  gaging  program  effectiveness  was 
largely  Ignored. 

The  depression  period  of  the  1930's 
led  to  a  new  look  at  the  problems  of 
Presidential  control  over  Federal  de- 
partments. Initiated  by  President 
Roosevelt,  the  President's  Committee  on 
Administrative  Management,  headed  by 
Louis  Brownlow.  probed  every  put  of 
the  Federal  sector  and  found  that  "the 
President  needs  help."  The  Committee 
described  a  condition  and  i>osed  ques- 
tions that  are  still  relevant: 

Our  «ncotlv«  oSoa  la  not  fully  abrvaat 
of  tha  trantf  of  our  American  tlmae.  either 
In  buriaeaa  or  In  Oorammant.  Where,  for 
evamplsw  oaa  there  be  found  an  executive 
in  any  way  eomparable  upon  whom  ao  much 
petty  WQik  la  thrownr  Or  who  la  forced 
to  aee  eo  aaay  pereooa  on  unrelated  matten 
and  to  make  so  many  iledslons  on  the  baale 
ot  what  may  be,  beoauae  of  tbe  Tsry  pcees 


at  work,  Insomplete  Infocmatlont  BOw  ia 
It  bumanly  possible  to  know  fully  tlia  attain 
and  problMU  of  over  100  sepante  major 
agendee,  to  say  nothing  o(  being  responsible 
for  their  general  dixeotlon  and  ooordlnattanr 

The  Brownlow  Committee  recom- 
mended an  expansion  of  the  White 
House  staff,  and  a  strengthening  of  the 
managerial  agencies— Budget,  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  National  Re- 
sources Board.  It  also  called  for  an  im- 
proved personnel  development  pro- 
gram— ^including  extension  of  the  merit 
system — and  greater  coordlnatlcm  of 
agency  efforts,  with  reassignment  (tf 
numerous  independent  agencies  to  the 
major  executive  departments. 

Commenting  on  the  recomm^ida- 
tlons  of  the  Brownlow  Committee  In  a 
message  to  the  Congress  in  1938,  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  declared: 

The  eoounlttee  has  not  spared  me;  they 
say,  what  has  been  common  knowledge  for 
90  years,  that  the  Preeident  cannot  ade- 
qiiataly  handle  his  reeponslbllltlee:  that  he 
la  overworked;  that  It  la  humanly  Impoa- 
slble,  under  the  system  which  we  have,  for 
him  fully  to  carry  out  his  constitutional 
duty  aa  chief  exeeutlTe,  because  he  Is  over- 
whelmed with  minor  details  and  needlees 
oontaots  arising  directly  frtun  the  bad  orga- 
nlaatlon  and  equipment  of  the  Government. 
I  can  teetlfy  to  thla;  with  my  predeceeecse 
who  have  said  the  aame  thing  over  and  over 
again,  I  plead  guilty. 

TtM  plain  fact  Is  that  the  preeent  organisa- 
tion and  equipment  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  defeata  the  constitu- 
tional Intent  that  there  be  a  single  reeponsl- 
ble  chief  exeeutlTe  to  coordinate  and  man- 
age the  departments  and  aetlvltltas  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
Cktngreea.  Under  theee  conditions,  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  be  thoroughly  effective  In 
working,  tmder  popular  control,  for  the 
common  good. 

The  work  of  the  Brownlow  commit- 
tee paved  the  way  for  a  number  of  Im- 
provements. The  White  House  Execu- 
tive Office  was  established  and  Presi- 
dential assistants  were  provided.  "The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  taken  out  of 
the  Treasury  and  put  into  the  Executive 
Office,  and  Its  functions  were  stmigth- 
ened.  It  became  a  direct  consultant  to 
the  President  on  administrative  poUcy, 
national  fiscal  policy,  inrogram  evalua- 
tion, and  legislative  coordination.  Later, 
during  World  War  n.  it  became  a  central 
civilian  planning  unit  for  defense  or- 
ganization, and  even  developed  regional 
field  ofllces.  It  became  thus  a  major 
management  arm  of  the  President  and. 
to  a  limited  extent,  a  field  coordinator  of 
some  Federal  programs. 

Additional  Presidential  staff  assistance 
was  provided  after  the  war:  the  full  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  established  the 
Council  of  Economic  Aavisers  to  co- 
ordinate economic  policy:  the  National 
Security  Council  and  the  CIA  were  cre- 
ated with  indepoadent  staffing  to  as- 
sist the  President  in  the  coordination  of 
security  matters. 

Despite  these  developments,  the  first 
Hoover  Commission,  in  its  1948  report, 
found  the  executive  branch  too  frag- 
mentized for  effective  direction,  and  the 
line  of  command  through  some  deput- 
ment  heads  to  middle-management  so 
weak  or  bnAen.  in  some  cases,  that  "in- 
decision, lack  of  initiative,  and  irreepon- 
sibUity"  were  encouraged.     The  Presi- 


dent and  the  heads  of  departments,  the 
Commission  noted,  lacked  the  tools  to 
frame  coordinated  programs  and  poll. 
dee,  and  to  frame  their  execution.  The 
report  urged  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
make  aggressive  steps  to  build  a  corps 
of  administrators  capable  of  vlewiag  the 
governmental  process  in  its  entirety. 
Many  statutes  and  regulations,  it  stated, 
were  imduly  rigid  and  should  be  modified. 
And  new  approaches  to  the  budget 
process  were  needed  to  express  the  ob- 
jectives of  Oovemment  in  terms  of  work 
accomplished,  not  merely  in  terms  of 
cla58ification  of  expenditures. 

Two  recommendations  advanced  by 
the  Hoover  Commission  deserve  special 
note:  Creation  of  the  post  of  Staff  Secre- 
tuy  to  inform  Uie  President  on  the  work 
of  Cabinet  committees,  interdepartmen- 
tal and  special  advisory  committees,  and 
policy  oonfiicts  and  overlapping  asslgn- 
mentsj  and  establishment  of  an  Office  of 
Personnel  to  advise  the  President  on 
methods  of  upgrading  Federal  adminis- 
trative persoimel  and  improving  man- 
agement effectiveness.  These  two  con- 
cepts— a  special  coordinating  officer  di- 
rectly under  the  President,  and  an  office 
concerned  with  administrative  effective- 
ness— are  embodied  in  the  proposal  for  a 
National  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
Council. 

In  1950,  Congress  passed  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Procedures  Act,  whlcli 
in  addition  to  providing  for  more  effec- 
tive accounting  and  auditing  methods, 
directed  the  President  to  use  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  develop  better  organlzs- 
tlon.  coordination  and  management  in 
the  executive  branch.  An  internal  reor- 
ganization of  the  Budget  Bureau's  Divi- 
sion of  Administrative  Management  In 
1962,  however,  left  only  about  one-third 
of  the  Division's  personnel  in  the  suc- 
cessor Office  of  Management  and  Organi- 
zation, thus  reducing  the  Bureau's  capac- 
ity to  deal  with  Interdepartmental  plan- 
ning aivd  coordination,  while  strengthen- 
ing the  Bureau's  analsrtical  capabilities 
on  a  fimction-by-function  basis. 

Thereafter,  the  Bureau's  overall  man- 
agement role  declined,  and  this  develop- 
ment did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the 
second  Hoover  Commission — 1955: 

The  Bureau's  concept  of  Its  broader  role 
as  the  managerial  arm  of  the  President  bu 
been  limited.  This  Is  particularly  true  of 
the  area  of  financial  management.  Tbe  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  budget  mechanics  bM 
tended  to  obecure  the  Bureau's  broader  re- 
sponslbmtles.  The  Bureau's  present  title, 
organisation,  stalling  and  operating  metbodi 
strees  Its  budget  responslblUtlee  and  subordi- 
nate Its  overall  management  and  policy  func- 
tions. The  Bureau  has  not  provided  the 
financial  management  assistance  required  of 
It  nor  Is  Its  management  group  staffed  to  re- 
view and  prc»note  Improved  financial  man- 
agement organisation  and  praotlcee  througb- 
out  the  execuUve  agendee.  In  order  to  carry 
out  Its  management  responsibilities  tbe  Bu- 
reau of  the  B\idget  shotild  be  revlUUzed. 

The  1960's  have  witnessed  a  revival  d 
the  Bureau's  activity  and  influence  in 
fiscal  policy  and  program  effectiveness. 
Its  recently  developed  program-plan- 
ning-budgetlng  systan  is  an  example  of 
this.  It  is  a  prime  resource  tor  detailed 
information  about  agency  operations. 
Its  role  in  coordinating  legislative  pro- 
poeals  and  establishing  a  liaison  with 
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(Congress  is  exemplary.  Its  efforts  to 
help  departments  and  aj^encles  Improve 
their  internal  organlzaoons  and  make 
more  efficient  their  f  utMsuonal  operations 
have  been  moouraging.  |  < 

But  when  it  comes  ta  developing  and 
Implementing  broad  policies  of  interde- 
partmental ooordinatioft  and  plaiming 
keyed  to  solving  overall  problems  mi  a 
multifunctional  basis,  it  has  not  been  ef- 
fective.   By  nature,  and  by  history,  the 


oriented  to  this 
iponslbUity;  it 
rimarily  with 
unctional  per- 
iromoting  pro- 
i4>proaches. 


Bureau  is  not  suffiden 

kind  of  management 

bu    been    ctmcemed 

budgeting,  eooncMny, 

formance  rather  than 

gram  flexibility  and 

Furthermww,  as  pointed  iofut  by  the  Com 

mittee    for    Ec<Hiomlc    Development — 

budgeting  for  natlQnal  objectives: 

It  U  thinly'  staffed,  with  'fewer  employees 
today  than  In  IMS,  even  though  Federal 
opendituree  have  more  thSn  tripled  (and) 
UMrefore  has  not  been  ab^^  to  reconcile  or 
oootdlnate  fully  the  Interrelated  programs 
conducted  by  competing  u;encles. 

Nor  has  the  Bureau  dileloped  any  ef- 
fective machinery  for  detding  with  State 
and  local  leaders  in  understanding  their 
major  problems,  and  working  out  across- 
the-board  solutions.  It  has  only  a  few 
professional  employees  assigned  to  in- 
tergovernmental problems,  whose  main 
Ualaon  has  been  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernniental  Relations 
and  with  State  budget  officers,  rather 
than  with  State  and  local  administrators 
In  the  field. 


heavily  on  this  device  for  resolving  inter- 
dqiNUtmental  conflict  and  for  promoting 
program  co(»dinatloii. 

But  how  effective  is  this  mechanism? 
Most  knowledgeable  observers  within  and 
outside  the  Federal  Establishment  agree 
that  such  committees,  boards,  and  coun- 
cils are  not  a  satisfactory  means  of 
improving  coordination  or  intergovern- 
mental relations.  It  is  my  understanding 
that,  during  the  past  2  years,  some  15 
Presidential  task  forces  studying  various 
areas  of  Federal  reorganization  and  ad- 
ministration have  come  to  the  general 
conclusion  that  these  committees  are  no 
substitute  for  a  top-level  executive  uiUt 
with  the  authority  to  pull  the  Federal 
house  together,  and  to  see  to  it  that  a 
cooperative  Federal  policy  is  imple- 
mented and  expedited  down  the  line  to 
help  States  and  local  Jurisdictions  better 
solve  their  problems.  Speaking  before 
a  panel  at  the  recent  National  Confer- 
ence of  Public  Administration  in  Wash- 
ington, Under  Secretary  Alan  Boyd  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  admitted  that 
a  new  Department  of  Transportation  was 
essential  because  the  machinery  for  co- 
ordinating the  Nation's  transportation 
policies  and  programs  through  the  Inter- 
agmcy  Committee  on  Transportation 
had  "frankly  failed."    He  stated: 

The  committee  system,  at  least  In  my  area, 
just  doesn't  work  to  develop  coordlnatlmi. 

Secretaries  of  departments  and  other 
top  policy  officials  assigned  to  these  in- 
teragency tmdies  Just  do  not  have  the 
time  or  energy  to  dig  into  their  varied 


ing  the  new  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  he  declared: 

I  sit  here  as  a  former  Ooveinor,  and  on 
either  side  of  me  elt  two  men  who  were 
Governors  of  their  Statee.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  I  have  a  pretty 
good  Idea  about  how  all  theee  intergovem- 
menUl  commissions  and  agencies  work  where 
you  have  five  or  six  secretaries  responsible 
for  one  basic  problem,  and  you  eetabllsh 
Interdepartmental  committees  and  somebody 
down  in  tbe  16th  or  20th  echelon  gets  as- 
signed to  it  and  maybe  they  catch  a  Cabi- 
net member's  ear  once  a  year  in  a  petting 
moment  or  so,  but  nobody  has  basic  reepon- 
slbiUty. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions:  Some 
committees  have  succeeded  in  iHWlucing 
helpful  studies,  plans,  operating  guide- 
lines, and  so  forth,  but  this  has  largely 
occurred  in  the  areas  of  science  and 
technology,  emergency  planning,  foreign 
affairs,  defense,  and  the  space  effort.  In 
the  field  of  eooncmilc  and  social  devel- 
opment, the  interd^Mirtmental  device 
has  been  a  dismal  fadlure.  This  fsdlure 
stems  largely  fnxn  the  fact  that  the 
mechanism  involves  councils  ot  peers 
responsible  for  administering  existing 
programs  and  subject  to  the  usual  bu- 
reaucratic and  Interest  group  pressures 
involved  with  domestic  departments  and 
agencies.  A  council  such  as  the  NIAC 
could  provide  the  bonding  medium  for 
strengthening  the  more  important  and 
effective  intergovernmental  committees 
and  a  means  for  eliminating  those  which 
are  ineffective. 

The  emergence  of  the  Executive  Office 


rsj?.rjs,riM*f  «'-•'■ »'  Se^'n^rccS.z's.r.'LSs  °'j^.f^S'^:^^^^^. 


the  Budget  could  not  b*  directed  and 
equipped  to  fulfill  the  f m  «Uon  of  oootdi- 
natlon  and  intergovem:  Rental  contact, 
but  I  think  we  need  a  iew  dynamic  in 
the  Federal  executive  policy  machinery 
to  take  on  this  role. 

Indeed,  this  was  the  thought  generally 
expressed  by  William  Di  Carey,  a  most 
experienced  Budget  officlM,  in  his  speech 
at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  in  1962.    He  said: 

I  think,  myself,  that  o«r  administrative 
•gendes  suffer  from  too  heavy  a  diet  of 
operating  responsibility.  On  the  whole,  they 
•n  too  hardened  to  keeping  the  treadmlU 
lolng.  too  stale  to  be  creiSlve,  or  even  re- 
•cUve.  ...  I  wonder  If,  af  ^  aU,  there  Un't 
'  "•■•  to  be  made  out  for  tl  i  Introduction  of 
Mw  policy  machinery  at  ttie  level  of  the 
"eeident.  .  .  .  What  publl4  policy  needs  U 
»  constanUy  running  i^pa  itus  for  shaking 
up.  dUturblng  and  rearrang  Ipg  the  molecules 
«  public  policy  to  produce  B4w  combinations. 

NIAC  is  proposed  to  fill  the  void  which 
Mr.  Carey  describes,  BtA  which  the 
fwwu  of  the  Budget  is  apparently 
neither  structured  nor  inclined  to  take 
cui, 


IQ  addition  to  the  Bu 
cttier  units  ta  the  Ex( 
"e   President,    numeroi 
jommittee   and   agreemi 
«*en  used  in  an  attempt 
effective  coordination 
fnaa.    According  to 
«  least  100  of  the 


et  Bureau  and 

itive  Office  of 
tater  agency 
^ts  have  also 
~  achieve  more 

Federal  pro- 
e  latest  count, 

ng  868  tater- 


**«tmental  conmilttees,  boards,  and 
?Jjn^  are  concerned  with  domestic 
W[«»rams.  This  figure,  I  should  add,  is 
jniwlerthanthatof  Syeirsago.  Never- 
"«««.  it  tadicates  thi^  we  still  rely 


solutions.  The  tendency  is  to  pass  re- 
sponsibility for  attendance  at  committee 
meetings  down  the  line  to  subordinates 
with  little  authority  to  hammer  out  a 
Joint  policy.  Moreover,  each  agency  rep- 
resentative insists  on  protecting  his  de- 
partment or  agency,  and  rarely  gives  in 
to  needed  policy  changes,  partly  because 
of  a  built-in  bureaucratic  hostility  to  co- 
ordination and  partly  because  he  lacks 
any  real  power  to  speak  for  his  depart- 
ment head.  As  one  very  experienced 
sub-Cabinet  officer  told  me: 

The  Interagency  Committee  la  little  more 
than  a  discussion  group. 

Another  serious  deficiency  is  that  most 
of  these  interdepartmental  c<xnmlttees 
are  hopelessly  understaffed,  if  staffed  at 
all.  In  too  many  Instsuices,  staffing  is 
done  on  a  part-time  basis  by  mlddle- 
manEigement  persoimd  from  a  single 
agency,  oriented  to  particular  functions, 
and  hardly  interested  in  a  broad-gaged 
approach  to  administrative  problems. 
Further,  these  working  staffs  have  vir- 
tually no  authority  to  see  that  the  wa- 
tered-down agreements,  which  have  been 
woiiced  out,  are  effectively  implemented. 
In  short,  what  agreements  are  reached 
are  general  in  nature,  arrived  at  by  con- 
sensus, with  few  opportunities  for  writ- 
ten dissents  and  for  meaningful  imple- 
mentatiim. 

The  very  alert  and  experienced  Junior 
Senator  from  CoimecUcut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
corr]  saw  this  general  problem  firsthand 
when  he  was  Secretaiy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
At  the  hearings  oa  legislation  establish- 


reau  of  the  Budget,  is  (Hie  institutional 
response  to  20th-century  administrative 
burdens  of  the  Presidency;  the  heavy  re- 
liance on  interdepartmental  committees 
is  another:  proposals  for  strengtheniiig 
the  President's  Cabtaet  constitute  a 
third.  Some  reorganization  prtHXiaals 
have  made  the  Cabinet  the  focus  of  all 
reform  efforts.  Prof.  Marshall  Dlmock 
has  written: 

The  Preddent's  Cabinet  ahould  become  the 
center  of  executive  coordination.  There  are 
are  few  faults  of  bureaucracy  more  serious 
than  lack  of  coordlnattoa  .  .  .  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  make  the  Preddent's  Cab- 
inet the  means  to  that  end. 

The  National  Plaiming  Association's 
pamplUet,  "Staffing  the  Presidency,"  has 
emphasized  that  there  should  be  "aug- 
mmted  use  of  the  Cabinet  as  a  vehicle 
for  coordination." 

Under  President  Eisenhower,  a  real  at- 
tempt was  made  to  implement  these  pro- 
posals and  use  the  Cabinet  as  a  form  of 
interdepartmental  coUaboratimi  and  ad- 
vice. Following  the  recommendations  of 
the  Hoover  Commission,  a  fomml  Cabi- 
net secretariat  was  formed  to  organize 
its  work,  prepare  its  agenda,  keep  rec- 
ords, and  follow  up  on  decisions  made. 
Contacts  were  made  between  the  Cabinet 
secretariat  and  sub-Cabinet  ofllclals  to 
work  out  administrative  conflicts.  Spe- 
cial Cabinet-level  oommitteee  were 
formed  to  deal  with  special  problems. 
The  National  Security  Council,  however, 
was  given  majw  resp<mslblllt7  for  co- 
ordinating foreign  affairs  and  defense 
programs,  and  the  Cabinet  ocmoentratcd 
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mlmarily  on  domestte,  admlnlatntlTe. 
•nd  jx^ttkal  albln. 

pkory  1»  TCt  to  noder  a  final  TtnUet 
on  (hla  esptrlmcnk  bat  we  do  know  VbaX 
under  other  Preskiaxta: 

Tbe  Cabinet  was  and  !a — 

In  Otx^on  Rosalter's  word»— 
no  longv  »  body  upon  trtileh  the  PrMtdent 
can  rtiy  for  ••«•  advlca  on  gnat  1«um  of 
•tato;  It  la  not  erm.  la  Its  formal  compoal- 
Uon.  a  fathertnc  of  hla  moat  important  and 
Inttmata  — oclatea.  It  U  at  bMt  a  rrile  of 
tha  simpler  past,  when  department  heads 
were  tltoagbt  to  be  men  of  broad  Interesta 
and  held  In  their  own  tuinds  the  whole  power 
at  admlnlstiAtlon. 

In  my  jadgment.  the  erltleal  point 
•bout  the  Cabinet  Is  that  ttie  chiefs  of 
our  great  d^iartments  of  Government 
are  mueb  Ifte  deimty  presidents.  They 
have  administrative  respoaslbtlltles; 
they  have  poUtlcal  responslbUltiee:  and 
they  have  special  constituencies  to  whleh 
they  must  attend.  Thus  they  are  spokes- 
men for  departmental  pluralism,  and,  as 
Prof.  Franels  Hdler  put  It: 

Almost  as  bTuy  as  the  President,  and  can- 
not take  too  much  time  for  the  deliberattve 


President  those  reeommendatlons  of  the 
Kaeeuttva  Seeretary  and  his  staff  with 
which  they  dlsagresd.  b«i  it  Is  hoped 
that  most  contvoveBsles  would  be  re- 
solved before  reaching  the  President. 

The  main  potaU  of  NIAC  Is  that  the 
Presldait  would  have  a  special  wnslstsnt 
through  whom  he  could  pull  the  Fed> 
ezal  Establishment  together  and  direct 
smoother  Intergovernmental  implemen- 
tation of  Federal  aid  programs. 


■  UKa  tmraaafwMMwaannM. 

■SLATlOira 

In  addition  to  theee  broad-gaged  ef- 
forts to  strengtheD  the  President's  man- 
agement capability  In  the  Federal  do- 
mestle  iirogrun  area,  totcaAa  efforts 
have  been  made  to  alert  and  assist  the 
Presidency  hi  eoplng  with  Its  growing 
tntwgovemmental  administrative  re- 
q)onribllltles.  The  first  Hoover  Com- 
mission report  noted  that: 

The  derelcqmient  of  oooperattv  Oorem- 
mmt,  baaed  largely  upon  gtanta-la-ald.  baa 
bad  a  tar-reaefataig  effect  upon  tba  aMoattve 
brancli.    national 


The  President  needs  a  oonclllar  mech- 
anism for  domestic  affairs  comparable 
to  that  available  in  foreign  affairs.  He 
"needs  agencies."  as  Professor  Rosalter 
has  noted,  "to  coordinate  executive  pol- 
1^.  In  the  j[ovemment-at-large,  as  In 
the  White  House."  Tlie  record  suggests 
that  the  Cabinet  cannot  effectively  as- 
sume these  functions.  I  believe  the 
NIAC  caa 

The  question  may  be  asked:  If  the 
Council  Is  to  be  made  up  of  Cabinet 
members,  why  Is  it  needed?  Why  can- 
not the  concept  of  a  coordinating  exec- 
utive unit  be  carried  out  by  a  high-level 
Cabinet  committee?  The  answer  can  be 
found  In  the  general  ineffectiveness  of 
Cabinet  oommittees  In  the  past.  They 
must  rely  on  the  cooperation  of  depart- 
ment heads  who  are  reluctant  to  co- 
operate. They  are  generally  chaired  by 
a  Cabinet  member  whose  authority  Is 
limited  by  his  equality  wUh  other  Cabi- 
net members,  and  who  by  the  nature  of 
his  office  cannot  be  objective.  They  are 
Inadequately  staffed.  If  staffed  at  all.  and 
tneapable  of  providing  an  effective 
f  oUowup  mechanism  on  the  policies  and 
gnldellnee  they  develop. 

The  NIAC  Is  an  entbely  different  con- 
cept from  a  Cabinet  committee.  It 
windd  be  a  council  actively  run  by  the 
President.  Its  Executive  Secretary 
would  speak  for  the  President  in  devd- 
opbv  pOUey  by  whleh  departments  and 
ageneiee  are  to  be  coordinated  and  in- 
tergovernmental oonflletB  resirived.  He 
would  have  an  Independent  staff  to  ad- 
vise htan  and  VUt  Prealdent.  Cabinet 
meaabecs  and  agency  heads  would  be.  In 
essence,  advlaen  to  the  Sseeuttva  See- 
retary In  devtfoplns  poUoy  lor  Presiden- 
tlalamrovaL  After  policy  decisions  are 
made,  tha  opeiatlng  dwartments  are  r»- 
tljA"**'^*  for  carrying  them  outv  but  the 
NIACs  Baecuttve  Secretary  and  the 
staff  would  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
Pwsldantfor  wetHbm  that  the  Job  It  done 
In  a  tfmdy  and  effective  manner.  As 
memben  of  ttie  Oouncll,  departmeBt 
heads  could,  of  oourse.  appeal  to  the 


It  continued — 
cannot  be  aOlTad  by  tha  national  Qovem- 
ment  without  reference  to  the  States. 

Among  ottier  things.  It  complained 
that  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  were 
unrelated,  uncoordinated,  and  "have 
devdoped  In  a  haphaaard  aumner  with- 
out any  one  agency — ^Federal  or  State — 
concerned  with  the  overall  impact."  It 
recommended  that  such  an  agency  be 
eetabUshed  on  a  coitinulng  basis  and 
In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

In  li)5S.  a  temporary  commission — ^the 
so-called  Kfst.nha<nn  Commission— 
completed  the  most  comprehensive  anal- 
ysis of  intergovernmental  relations  since 
the  Constitutional  Conventkm  in  1787. 
It  charged  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment did  not  afford  adequate  recogni- 
tion of  the  national  interest  in  State  and 
local  government,  and  recommended 
the  foUowtig: 

1)  A  fuU-tima  special  assistant  in  tha 
oOoe  of  the  PrasMsat,  with  a  staS,  aa  a 
"coordinating  center"  on  State  and  local 
problems; 

a)  An  advisory  board  on  intergoremmen- 
tal  iMattooa.  prs^dad  over  by  tha  Praai- 
danfa  assistant,  whioh.  in  addition  to  mak- 
ing r«fHwnmffwtatlO''t  to  the  Prealdent, 
would  convene  meetings  with  Ooramon. 
Mayon,  and  others; 

5)  TIM  enatkm  of  Interievel  oeotdlnatlng 
maehlaary  for  partteoiar  fields  whara  a  num- 
bat^  ftCteral  ^anctss  are  InvotTsd  la  Statta 
and  local  raUtkma; 

4)  An  Intanalfloatlon  at  tha  ocBoem  at 
tha  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  tha  ovaraU 
fiscal  aspects  of  Interlevel  administration; 

6)  The  dealgnatton  of  assistant  secretar- 
laa  for  Intergovernmental  relations  in  cer- 
tain departments; 

•)  Oteatar  asslatanoe  by  the  Pederal  Oov- 
eniment  la  balpliw  the  Statea  to  draft  stat- 
utes and  regoMJoDe:  and 

T)  Oreatar  attention  by  Oongresa  to  la- 
tsrgovemmental  problems. 

These  reeommendatlons  produced  one 
basle  result  In  the  executive  branch — 
the  eetabUehaaent  of  a  two-man  staff 
mit  an  Inter-govemmental  relations  in 
the  Saeeutlve  OfBee  of  the  President, 
"nie  President's  temporary  and  lU-fated 
Federal-State  Action  Committee,  which 


many  assume  was  another  result,  caoM 
into  being  after  President  Kisenhower's 
1967  address  to  the  Oowxvos*'  Confer- 
enoe  at  Williamsburg.  In  19M.  the  House 
Qovemment  Operations  Committee,  in 
its  30th  report  on  Federal-State-local 
relations,  recommended  that  the  staff 
unit  be  strengthened.  The  report  noted: 
WUh  the  aid  of  this  staff,  the  Pre«iie&t 
should  give  concentrated  and  vigorous  at- 
tention to  the  coordination  and  improve- 
ment of  Pederal  grant  programs.  Particu- 
lar attention  should  be  directed  to  the  ef- 
fects of  Federal  pOUotee  on  our  urban  oom- 
monltiee  and  mstiop<dltan  araaa. 

In  1958.  as  a  followup  tax  another  of 
the  House  committee's  reoommenda- 
tlons.  Congress  authorised  a  permanent 
bipartisan  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  composed  of 
26  members  drawn  from  the  three  level* 
of  Qovemment  and  the  public  at  large. 
During  the  past  6  years,  the  Commis- 
sion has  issued  28  reports  containing  2M 
recommendations  for  improving  Federsl- 
State-local  program  administration  and 
financial  organization.  Many  of  these 
recommendations  directly  Involve  Fed- 
eral administrative  or  legislative  imple- 
mentation. Regular  contacts  for  the 
Advisory  Commission  with  the  executive 
branch  are  still  largely  restricted  to  the 
three  departmental  members  of  the 
Commission,  a  Presidential  Assistant  for 
intergovernmental  Relations,  and  a 
small  unit  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Last  May.  the  Senate  and  House  Sub- 
committees on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions held  Joint  hearings  on  the  5-year 
record  of  the  Commission.  One  of  the 
BKMt  frequently  expressed  complaints 
made  by  hearing  witnesses  was  the  fail- 
ure tA  the  Federal  executive  branch  to 
participate  in.  eonoem  Itself  with,  and 
make  more  rtieetlve  use  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 


It  is  particularly  eneouraging,  how- 
ever, that  Prealdent  Jdkaaon,  in  his 
budget  message  this  year,  noted  that  the 
auooess  or  failure  of  critical  new  pro- 
grams depends  largely  on  ^ective  com- 
munications and  a  readiness  for  action 
among  Federal  agencies  in  tee  field,  and 
State  and  local  governmental  units: 

We  must  open  ohanntis  o<  rasponMblUty— 

He  declared — 

Wa  must  give  mora  freedom  of  action  and 
Judgment  to  the  people  on  the  firing  Uaa 
We  must  help  SUto  and  local  govenuneata 
deal  more  effecttvely  with  Pederal  agen- 
dea.    ' 

The  recognition  by  the  President  U 
the  need  for  a  more  flexible,  but  more 
efficient  approach  to  administering 
Joint-action  programs,  highlights  one 
of  the  basic  goals  of  creative  federalism. 
It  represents  a  top-level  awareness  of  the 
critical  roles  which  State  and  local  ad- 
mlnistratoia  and  I^ilslators  must  play  in 
the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  country.  It  could  lead  to  a  new, 
more  producUve  relationship  between  the 
executhre  bnmeh  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
w^\^m»f,m,.  OQ  xntei'govenunantal  Relationa. 
And  finally.  It  la  tlw  kind  of  tfalnklag 
which  I  fed  undBaooraa  the  need  for  a 
HMlonal  intanovwnaMntal  Affun 
Council. 
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tax  ABKJMnrnunva  cballsmc  ■  or  trk  sixTae 
The  foregoing  historical  survey  Indi- 
cates that,  despite  some  n  ^nt  improve- 
ments, the  administrative  machinery  of 
the  Presidency  today  still  iresembles  its 
predecessors  of  nearly  twoi  decades  ago. 
But  is  our  Federal  system  t  i^ay  the  same 
•s  It  was  20  years  ago  ?  Ar  >{  the  adminis- 
trative burdens  of  the  Presidency  today 
comparable  to  those  of  ifevlous  Chief 
Executives?  ; 

The  answer  to  both  quesilons  is  an  em- 

K\\ic  "no."  American  federalism  has 
n  subjected  to  radical  i  Changes,  and 
the  administrative  responabilities  of  the 
President  are  incomparwly  greater. 
During  the  past  6  years  we  have  added 
entirely  new  dimensions  to  the  continu- 
ing problem  of  executive  oontrol.  One 
of  these  involves  number^ — expanding 
programs,  soaring  budgets  jproliferating 
administrative  Jurlsdlctlcas,  and  in- 
creased governmental  manpower.  The 
statistics  tell  the  story : 

First.  The  population  explosion,  cou- 
pled with  increased  urba  dizatlon,  has 
skyrocketed  the  need  for  loore  and  dif- 
ferent public  services.  ] 

Thirty  years  ago,  there  i^re  some  120 
million  people  in  this  count  mr,  50  percent 
of  whom  lived  in  our  cit  m.  We  now 
have  reached  the  195-milli(  in  mark,  with 
70  ilfcrcent  of  our  citizenaUrowded  into 
227  metropolitan  urban  ar^as  occupjring 
lest  than  10  percent  of  ourl  Nation's  sur- 
face. By  1975.  total  popiUation  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  22Si  million  and 
over  80  percent  will  be  urbi^iized. 

The  potential  chaos  of  top  many  peo- 
|de  crowding  into  too  linUted  space  is 
•Iready  with  us.  There  i^urban,  sub- 
nitan,  and  exurban  sprawh  There  is  In- 
enaslng  emphasis  on  Imp^ved  central 
dty  living.  Moreover,  no  matter  what 
the  development  pattern,  inetropolitan 
eoncoitration  multiplies  tlM  volume  and 
oosts  of  public  services,  c^tes  an  un- 
ending drain  on  public  Ifinanclal  re- 
sources, and  requires  an  sdtnost  impos- 
sible effort  on  the  part  of  elected  ofDclals 
and  public  administrators  to  plan  and 


fl 


and    local 


coordinate   Federal, 
programs. 

Second.  The  total  Govymment  re- 
wnae  to  these  burgeonlnW  ^public  needs 
IS  already  a  mswslve  one,  Irivblvlng  a  wide 
▼arlety  of  programs  and  sorices. 

TVenty  years  ago,  the  F^eral  Gov- 
erament  spent  less  than  f  1  billion  an- 
nually to  assist  Stote  and  Ideal  develop- 
Jjat.  Ten  years  ago,  thit  figure  had 
™«nto  $4  billion.  Today,  there  are  over 
"0  Pederal  aid  programs,  administered 
■V  over  21  Federal  depattitments  and 
•saicies,  involving  an  annual  outlay  of 
««•  $14  bUlion.  Projected  to  1975,  the 
'*deral  contribution  could  reach  the  $50 
wuion  mark.  However,  the  Uon's  share 
Mthe  financial  burden  for  pubUc  serv- 
««  continues  to  be  borne  by  the  State 
•nd  local  governments.  In  1946.  they 
*P«t  a  total  of  $11  biUionlto  help  meet 
WWlc  needs,  and  this  yeitf  theh-  com- 
«ned  outlay  will  reach  |  $84  billion, 
^ected  to  1975,  State  and  local  Jurls- 
ojcuons  may  well  have  to  mcrease  their 
•nnaal  expenditures  to  ov^$l20  billion, 

nirthermore,  in  1946,  Stkte  and  local 
wjwnments  had  a  combing  debt  of  $!6 
""ton.    Now,  20  years  lato.  this  total 


Indebtedness  will  reach  the  $100  binion 
mark.  The  projection  of  this  encum- 
brance for  1976  is  beyond  speculation. 

Third.  There  has  developed  In  our 
country  a  haphtizard  complex  of  local 
governing  Jurisdictions,  many  of  which 
duplicate  or  conflict  with  each  other  tmd 
provide  serious  obstacles  to  effective 
planning  and  administration. 

Today  there  are  over  91,000  of  these 
units  operating  in  our  50  States — Gen- 
eral-purpose governments  such  as  ooim- 
ties,  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  and  villages, 
with  general  public  powers;  and  special- 
purpose  districts  such  as  school,  fire, 
water,  soil  conservation,  sewage,  and 
urban  renewal  districts,  with  more  lim- 
ited functions  but  nevertheless  having 
their  own  independent  taxing,  planning, 
and  administrative  powers.  And  these 
special  districts  usually  have  Jurisdic- 
tional boundaries  that  do  not  coincide 
with  those  of  general-purpose  districts. 

This  proliferating  pattern  of  local  gov- 
ernment Jurisdictions  has  produced 
chaos  in  several  metropolitan  areas; 
chaos  in  planning,  in  governing,  and  in 
administering  public  services  to  the  peo- 
ple who  need  them  most.  Many  re- 
spected public  administrators,  scholars, 
and  political  leaders  view  these  spawn- 
ing special  districts — which  in  most 
instances  are  not  directly  responsible  to 
the  electorate — as  a  genuine  threat  to 
democratic  government  and  effective 
program  coordination  and  planning. 
\  Fourth.  The  extraordinary  expansion 
in  the  number  of  public  employees  has 
paralleled  the  expansion  of  budgets  and 
programs,  making  more  difllcult  the 
task  of  developing  effective  policies  of 
program  coordination.  Innovation,  and 
personnel  improvonent. 

State  and  local  public  employment 
has  risen  from  3.3  milll(Hi  in  1946  to  8 
million  in  1965.  The  Pederal  Govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand — despite  the 
popular  myth  that  its  roles,  too,  are  ex- 
panding— has  reduced  its  employment 
by  100,000  during  the  20-year  period,  but 
it  still  acounts  for  2.6  million  workers. 
While  total  Federal  employment  has  re- 
mained remarkably  stable,  there  has 
been  a  substantial  shift  from  blue  col- 
lar to  white  collar  occupations,  provid- 
ing a  more  complicated  manpower  mix, 
and  greater  problems  of  coordination 
and  ptdicy  implementation  at  the 
middle-management  level. 

While  these  quantitative  problems  add 
one  dimension  to  the  President's  admin- 
istrative burdens,  certain  qiuditative 
problons — especially  with  respect  to  the 
attitudes  and  caliber  of  officials  admin- 
istering Joint-action  programs — consti- 
tute another.  The  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  chair,  recently 
completed  a  3-year  survey  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local, administrators  to  learn 
their  views  and  attitudes  about  critical 
intergovernmental  Issues.  We  found 
substantial  competing  and  overlapping 
of  programs  at  all  three  levels,  sometimes 
as  a  direct  result  of  legislation  and  some- 
times as  a  result  of  bureaucratic  em- 
pire building.  We  learned  that  many 
Federal  officials,  particularly  at  the 
mlddle-mangement  level,  were  Just  not 
interested  in — ^In  fact  hostile  to — com:- 


dinatlng  programs  within  and  between 
their  departments,  and  were  reluctant 
to  encourage  coordination  and  planning 
am(Hig  their  State  and  local  coimter- 
ptuts. 

At  the  same  time.  Federal-aid  officials 
complained  that  State  and  local  admin- 
istration was  imderstaffed.  lacking  in 
quality  and  experience,  unimaginative, 
and  too  subject  to  negative  political  and 
bureaucratic  pressures.  They  foimd  a 
variety  of  archaic  State  constitutional 
and  legal  restrictions  which  continue  to 
block  effective  application  of  Federal-aid 
programs,  and  hamstring  State  and  local 
administrators  in  developing  their  own 
programs. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  indictment 
coming  out  of  the  survey  concerns  the 
caliber  of  State  and  local  administrators 
ultimately  responsible  for  building  the 
Great  Society.  Confronted  with  urban 
congestion,  slums,  water  poUution,  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  social  tension,  and 
chronic  unemplojrment,  public  suhninls- 
trators  today  must  be  professionals  In 
every  sense  of  that  word.  Tet  we  found 
that  too  often  they  are  not,  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  antiquated  and  patronage- 
oriented  personnel  systems  which  hinder 
the  hiring  and  keeping  of  good  people. 

We  found  that  unfavorable  working 
conditions,  low  pvy,  and  excessively  re- 
strictive bureaucratic  rules  smd  proce- 
dures discouraged  both  prospective 
employees  and  careerists.  Personnel  de- 
velopment programs,  including  oppor- 
tunities for  Job  mobility,  Inservlce  train- 
ing, and  educational  leave,  appeared  to 
be  minimal,  except  in  some  of  the  larger 
Jurisdictions.  We  found  a  noticeable 
lack  of  effective  merit  systems,  thus  re- 
sulting in  the  loading  of  some  agencies 
with  unprofessional,  uninspiring,  and 
often  unfit  personnel.  Finally,  respon- 
sible administrators  complained  that  in- 
fiexible  rules  and  regulations — dictating 
whom,  when,  and  how  they  could  hire, 
promote,  or  fire — frustrated  their  efforts 
to  develop  effective  staff  support  In 
short,  there  is  a  serious  crisis  in  the  pub- 
lic service  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
which,  if  not  confronted,  may  contribute 
more  than  anything  else  to  a  weakening 
of  the  States,  their  localities,  and  the 
Federal  system  as  a  whole. 

The  extraordinary  growth  In  Govern- 
ment at  all  levels,  accompanied  by  an 
equally  staggering  need  for  financial  as- 
sistance and  administrative  expertise, 
indicates  the  scoxie  of  the  governing  bur- 
den which  rests  with  State  and  local 
leaders,  and  also  with  the  President.  We 
can  no  longer  isolate  major  economic 
and  social  problems  as  being  a  purely 
local.  State,  or  Federal  responsibility. 
All  levels  are  responsible  for  reducing  ra- 
cial tension,  for  seeking  better  housing 
and  c<»nmunlty  services,  for  educating 
our  young  people,  for  reducing  crime  smd 
disorder,  for  helping  the  poor,  and  for 
building  the  Great  Society.  This  is  the 
approach  of  the  trstdltlonal  grant-in-aid 
system.  And  this  is  the  I4>pn)ach  of  cre- 
ative f  edendlsm — a  recognition  of  the  ex- 
pcmding  ndes  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments stf  planners  and  builders  of  better 
and  more  secure  environments  for  our 
expsmding  population,  and  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Federal  role  as  a  source  of  new 
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IdBM,  IzioenttvM  for  tefonn,  and  flnan- 
dal  and  technlcml  reaources  to  help  tbe 
Stetei  and  the  local  commiinltiea  tetter 
meet  tbeir  needs. 

But  the  Initiative  for  a  creative  fed- 
eraUam  must  start  with  the  Federal  Qot- 
emment.  We  can  hardly  expect  State 
and  local  jurisdictions  to  coordinate  their 
programs  and  Improve  their  servloes  U 
the  Federal  house  Is  not  In  better  order. 

Nor  can  we  expect  them  to  modernise 
their  governmental  structures  and  more 
effectively  plan  their  development  If  Fed- 
eral admiidstrators  Involved  In  tntergov- 
emmental  relations  are  hostile  to  these 
goals. 

In  shtvt,  these  new  dimensions  of  the 
President's  role  as  chief  administrator 
present  a  double  challenge:  first,  to  de- 
velop adequate  machinery  for  puUlng  to- 
gether th^*  Federal  establishment  to  as- 
sist the  States  and  local  areas  In  meeting 
major  problems  on  a  multi-functional 
basis:  and.  seotuui.  to  establish  a  close 
and  effective  liaison  with  State  and  local 
leaders  to  Identify  their  particular  needs 
and  better  allocate  Federal  resources  to 
hdp  them  buOd  tfiflr  communities. 
ooMcmnow 

■me  foregoing  suggests  to  me  certain 
conclusions  with  respect  to  the  Presi- 
dent's general  renwnribillty  as  chief  ad- 
ministrator of  domestic  programs,  and 
his  veelfle  role  as  manager  of  the  170 
grants-in-aid.  In  rwafhing  these  con- 
elusloDS,  I  am  eomidetely  aware  that 
there  are  Umits  to  irtiat  ean  be  accom- 
plished by  Instlttttlonai  changes  at  the 
top  kv^  DepartaMntallm  and  the 
plurallMB  oC  American  life  which  sus- 
tains It— will  never  be  suppressed  by 
mere  proeedural  Innovatioa.  And  pro- 
posals that  Ignore  these  facts  of  ad- 
Bolnlstratlve  and  poUtleal  life  are  doomed 
to  failure. 

I  am  also  aware  ot  the  dengtr  of  carry- 
ing the  InstitutinnaMiatlon  of  the  Pres- 
idency so  far  that,  as  Professor  Rosstter 
put  It: 

Tb*  Buta  who  oocuplw  tt  will  beoome  m 
prtaoncr  of  his  own  booM,  »  vlettm  of  too 
ItooHgld 


As  I  see  It.  however,  this  danger  is 
more  promeetlve  than  actual,  since  any 
vigorous  President— and  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  this  position  Indeed  is  such  a 
man — ^would  not  xtenait  himself  to  be 
smothered  by  confining  custom,  legisla- 
tion, or  staff  arganlnUlan. 

Finally,  as  the  above  suggests.  I  am 
folly  aware  that  the  Executive  Ofllce  and 
other  coordinating  Instrumentalities 
must  te  left  sufficiently  fiexlble  to  meet 
the  various  uses  to  which  the  President 
wishes  to  pot  them.  Reform  efforts  here 
may  mttmr  to  te  supremely  rational,  but 
they  win  fall  If  they  rdy  only  on  rigid 
prescriptions.  Tlie  entire  function  of 
staff  assistance,  after  an.  Is  to  preserve 
^e  President's  range  of  choices  and 
freedom  of  tMTtifln 

I  am  stiU  convinced,  however,  that 
ewtaln  nrymnt— M««n]  ,n,j  procedural  In 

novations  axe  needed. 

First  lliere  Is  stlU  the  need  to  '^rtH 
S.  561.  which  passed  the  Senate  unanl- 
moo^rlasfc  year  and  now  Is  pending  be- 
^WB^tte  Bone.  TIiIb  measure  would 
a  eoQciBnated  Federal  nzfian 


assistance  poUcy  and  provide  greater 
focus  to  and  coordination  of  Federal 
urban  development  efforts. 

Second.  There  Is  tbe  need  for  a  fuU- 
tlme  special  assistant  to  the  President 
for  intergovernmental  relations:  at 
present  this  n-nponsihillty  is  shared  by 
four  or  five  assistants  responsible  for 
various  program  areas. 

Third.  There  li  need  for  additional 
staff  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  pro- 
vide more  continuing  attention  to  inter- 
governmental iffoblems.  and,  as  Dean 
Stephen  K.  Bailey  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Reporter,  "to  perform 
management  surveys  and  to  recommend 
administrative  reforms." 

Fourth.  As  the  30th  r^nort  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Qovemment  Opera- 
tions pointed  out  8  years  ago,  and  as  the 
Senate  subcommittee's  survey  of  Federal 
aid  otDclala  recommended  last  year,  there 
Is  a  need  at  the  departmental  and  agency 
level  for  assigning  fuU-tlme  responsibil- 
ity for  coordinating  grant  programs  on 
departmental.  Intttdepartmental,  and  In- 
tergovernmental bases  to  an  assistant 
secretary  or  undersecretary. 

PUth.  Finally  there  is  a  need  for  a  new 
executive  unit  for  coordinating  domestic 
programs  in  the  Executive  Ofllce  of  the 
President — a  National  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  Council.  This  would  provide  the 
President  with  the  backstopping  he  has 
long  needed  in  dealing  with  this  country's 
economic  and  social  development.  He 
has  a  National  Security  Council  and  the 
CIA  to  advise  him  on  policies  relating  to 
our  national  security;  a  National  Aero- 
nautics and  8p»ct  CouncU  to  help  him 
coordinate  our  vace  programs;  a  Coun- 
cil of  Eoonomlo  Advisers  to  recommend 
policies  on  economic  growth  and  stabil- 
ity; and  an  Ofllce  of  Emergency  Planning 
to  deal  with  domestic  emergencies  and 
catastrophles;  but  he  has  no  comparable 

unit  for  one  of  thn*-  most  critical  areas 

Federal-state-local  programs  designed  to 
meet  our  social,  economic,  and  resource 
problems.    The  I^^sldent  needs  a  corps 
of  generaUsts— not  wedded  to  veclflc 
agencies  or  individual  programs — in  his 
ofllce  to  help  him  develop  new  policies  for 
program  coordlnatton  and  to  check  on 
their  Implementation.    He  needs  a  staff 
to  give  him  a  continuing  report  on  the 
status  and  efftoetiveness  of  combined  FM- 
eral-State-local  programs.     He  should 
know  at  aU  times  what  is  being  done 
through  these  programs  to  meet  our 
needs  In  economic  devtiopment,  com- 
munity   improvement,    sodal    welfare, 
education,  and  resource  management, 
what  is  not  being  done,  ana  what  must  be 
done.    He  needs  a  unit  which  can  help 
him  work  more  closely  with  State  and 
local  leaders  and  help  them  to  better 
carry  oat  the  goals  of  the  Great  Society 
on  a  total  basis.    He  needs  a  continuing 
source  of  new  and  constructive  ideas  re- 
yudlng  IntergovemmentsJ  finances,  for 
lupruvlng  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment programs,  and  for  upgrading  public 

admtnlstratton  aU  along  the  line from 

Wadilngtan  to  the  local  scene.  This 
need  Is  met  by  the  legldaOon  I  introduce 
today. 

Ifr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent ttiat  the  text  of  the  bm.  together 
with  a  secUan-biy-aeotlon  analysis  and 


certain  materials  relating  to  this  im- 
portant subject,  be  inserted  in  the  Bsc- 
oa»  Immediately  following  my  n^mftrta. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Tbe  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  i». 
f erred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
analyses  and  material  requested  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcobs. 

The  biU  (S.  3500)  to  establish  a  Ms- 
tlonal  Intergovernmental  Affairs  Couo. 
cil.  introduced  by  Mr.  Mnsxis.  was  r. 
ceived,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opers- 
tlons,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
RsooRo,  as  follows : 

8.  8509 

Be  tt  enmctei  by  the  Senate  vni  Howe 
of  Repreaentatioea  of  the  Vntted  Statu  e/ 
American  in  Congreee  aasembled.  That,  Id 
enactlag  this  Act,  It  Is  the  Intent  at  Con- 
graaa  to  provide  for  a  su>re  comprehantfvt 
conalderation  ot  national  policies  and  pro- 
grams affecting  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment and  Intergovernmental  relations  In  an 
Increasingly  complex  aoolety;  to  i»t>vlde  for 
more  eflcetlT*  coordination  among  Fcdanl 
departaienta  and  agenelea  wboae  aeUtttta 
dlrecUy  affect  8Ute  and  local  goTemnieiiti; 
to  assess  the  effectlyenaaa  o<  current  sad 
projected  Federal  domestic  policies  and  pro- 
grams In  attaining  national  objectives  within 
our  federal  system;  and  to  provide  for  ttw 
elimination  of  unnecessary  dupUeatlan  and 
overli^iplng  among  Federal  departmenti  snd 
agandea  admUUsterlng  FMeral  aid  progiaau. 

Sao.  2.  (a)  Than  to  established  a  councn 
to  be  known  aa  the  National  Intergovws- 
mental  Affairs  CouncU  (berelxtafter  In  tbk 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "CouncU") .  Tbe  Pit*- 
Ident  of  the  United  Stetes  shall  preside  over 
meetings  of  the  OouneU,  except  that  In  hb 
abaenes  h*  may  designate  a  member  of  the 
Council  to  piSiMe  tax  his  place. 

(b)  Tba  funetloii  of  the  Council  shall  In 
to  advise  the  Presldaat  with  respect  to  Um 
formulation,  implementation  and  ooordlna- 
tlon  of  domestle  poUolea  and  programs  which 
affwt  Intergovernmental  relations  and  tb« 
Nation's  economic  and  soolal  derelopment,  w 
as  to  snable  tbe  Federal  departmenti  and 
agenslas  to  carry  out  man  sffectlvely  thstr 
•ettvltlea,  and  to  oooperate  more  tuUy  wttt 
State  and  local  govemmaats  In  aoblevtnc 
those  national  goals. 

(c)  The  OoimcU  shaU  be  oomposed  of— 
(1)  the  President; 

(S)  the  Vice  President; 

(5)  tbe  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Vtbtn 
DevelopBunt; 

(4)  tbe  Secretary  of  Health.  SdueaUoB. 
and  Welfare; 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Oonunerce; 

(7)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(8)  the  Director  of  tbe  Office  of  Kconamk 
OppuluBlty; 

(0)  tba  Chalnaan  of  the  Advisory  Oommle- 
aion  on  intwrgmmrniimmtai  Belatlons;  and 

(10)  sueh  Seeretartan  and  Under  Seore- 
tarlas  of  othar  exaoutlve  departments  as  msy 
be  rtaalgneted  by  the  President,  to  ssrve  st 
his  pleasure. 

(d)  In  addition  to  performing  such  othar 
functions  as  the  President  may  direct  for  the 
purposa  of  mere  tf  eetlvaly  eoordlnatlng  tb* 
poUeles  and  functtons  «f  the  dapartnxnti 
and  agendea  of  the  Fedaral  Oovcmment  re- 
lating to  Intergovemmantal  relations  and  to 
enmnntnle  and  social  devalopmMit,  it  shsU. 
subject  to  the  dlrectlan  of  the  President,  be 
the  duty  of  tbe  Council — 

(1)  to  aaseas  and  appraise  tbe  objecttw 
and  peifotmanee  of  tbe  above-menttoned 
programs  and  activities  for  tbe  purpose  of 
making  laooauBSBdattcna  to  tbe  PreMiat 
In  oonaaotiaB  tlMrewlth:  and 

(S)  to  eoaaldsv  aay  other  matters  of  eoB- 
moB  Interest  to  tha  dspartoaents  and  sgM- 


ent  eonoemed 
out  of  soelal  and 
whlcHaCeet 
to  aaake 
ealdant  In  ooo- 

have  a  ataff 


otes  of  the  Federal  Oo 
with  Initiating  and 
economic  policies  and 
Intergovemmantal  raUntli 
rpTf IP  •"*"**"  **""*  to  tbe 
nectlon  therewith. 

Sac.  S  (a)  Tba  Counol^ 
to  be  beaded  by  an  executive  secretary  irtko 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  FresklBnt,  ^  uaA 
with  tbe  advice  and  consont  of  tbe  SaiMte. 
Tbe  executive  secretary,  under  tbe  dlracttOD. 
of  tbe  Council,  to  autbon^ad  to  appoint  and 
fix  tbe  compensation  oC  audb  parsonntf  with- 
out regard  to  tbe  dvU  mvloa  lavn  or  the 
CTftMlflf^tloB  Act  of  1949  ai^  compensated  at 
not  to  exceed  tbe  bigbestlaate  of  grade  18  of 
the  Oeneral  fiohadule  of  tbe  ^IftMlflrallnn 
Act  of  1948.  as  amsnrtert.  ala  may  be  necessary 
to  perform  such  dutlea  as  may  ba  prescribed 
by  the  Council  In  oonnac^on  wltti  tbe  par- 
formance  of  its  function  ij  pursuant  to  ttUs 
Act.  Other  provisions  of  ^w  or  ragulatloas 
relating  to  Qovemment  eidployment  (except 
those  relating  to  pay  an4  iretirement)  shall 
apply  to  tbe  executive  seci  etary  and  to  Couo- 
cil  employees  reporting  dlffctly  to  tbe  cbalr* 
man  to  the  extent  that  #|cb  provisions  are 
applicable  to  employees  Iti,  tbe  Office  of  tbe 
President.  I ! 

(b)  Section  105  of  tltu  jtn  of  tbe  United 
States  Code  to  amended  {by  adding  Imme- 
diately after  tbe  phrase  ['*of  tbe  £:secuUv« 
Secretary  of  tbe  National '  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council",  tbe  follonlng:  "of  tbe  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  tbe  National  Intergov- 
enunental  Affairs  Councilt', 

(c)  Tbe  CouncU  shall,  l*om  time  to  time, 
make  such  rmnranxn^nAa^\ii^g  gj;^  such  Other 
reports  to  tbe  Fresldentsl  it  deems  appro- 
priate or  as  tbe  President  imay  require. 

The  analyses  and  materials  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoho  are  as  follows: 
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Gacnur-BT-Sacnoar  Anal.' 
MarasiiisH  a 
Afvaas  CooMcn, 

Section  1  states  tlmt  lil  to  tbe  Intent  of 
Oangrees  In  eetaMlAlng  tp  National  Inter- 
tPwranaental  ACalrs  Ootrfti^  to  provide  for 
a  Bore  comprebenalvw  ootaaMeratlon  of  na- 
ttoaal  policies  and  programs  affecting  eoo- 
noBBle  and  eoetel  developoiHit  and  Intergov- 
•nmsDtal  rdattons;  to  ]4imoSe  greater  oo- 
oj^^n^tion  among  Federal  idepartmenta  and 
***■>")■•  vboaa  acUvlUss  Uliwctly  aCWt  tbe 
SMeuid  local  govemaMDUa;  to  aasssa  the 
cffsettvenees  of  current  anl  projected  Fed- 
eral domestle  polliatos  an^  pragraaM  In  ob- 
taining national  goato  Wtthln  our  Inter- 
■ovarmnstttal  system;  an<^  to  provide  for  the 
•Mntlnstlon  of  unneoeasaibl  duplleatlon  and 
«Nr>^>plng  among  Fsdeiaiidspartmsnts  and 
•Cmclea  administering  Femral  aid  programs. 

SeetUm  2a  provides  for  Time  establishment 
<tf  a  NaUonal  Intergov^tnmeatal  Affairs 
Coaaeil  to  be  prwslded  ov*  by  tbe  President 
««the  United  States  or.  lb  tbe  President's 
■Ds*noe,  such  member  of  the  OouncU  as  the 
"Ident  may  rtsstgnata.     I 

Section  ib  sets  forth  tba  fuocttons  ot  the 
CouncU:  to  advise  tbe  Pr<i<ldent  In  the  for- 
mulation, ImplemeBtation  land  coordination 
of  domestic  potleles  and  piWsns  which  af- 
"« Intergovernmental  rtt  ittens  and  tbe  Na- 
ooo's  ecanomle  and  socU  E  devetopment.  so 
as  to  enable  Mdaral  deps^tmsnts  and  agen- 
««  to  carry  ont  mora  effe  ^ttvely  their  acUv- 
.^."**  eoUaborate  moraj  fuUy  with  State 
ud  local  govtmnieBts. 

Section  2o  states  that  tt  4  OooncU  shaU  be 
wmpoeed  of  the  PnsldSBt;  the  Vice  Pred- 
?^  the  Secretary  of  B>tislng  and  Utban 
**««l»«t:  tte  aseretaiy  of  Health,  Bdu- 
catton^and  Wdlare:  tb»  Ueretary  of  Labor: 
A^,  ,1.®'*^  *^  Commercti  tba  Saecatary  of 
w  "^^5  "^  Dlractotl  'of  the  Offiec  of 
f^M^mlc  Opportunl^;  tbg  Chalmian  «f  the 
*ow«ory  Cottmlaahm  on  E  Uargoveramantal 
Mauons;  and  such  asentirles  and  undar- 
■Kretaries  of  the  Sxaeutlit  Department  as 


may  ba  deatgiiaSsd  toy  tlM  FmUlBt  to  serve 
at  btoplaasura. 

StcUom  M  dasetlbss  eartsln  -^«*«**'»"«»  do- 
ttos  of  the  OovaeU.  aobjeet  to  the  dlrsetlan 
«<  tlie  l¥estrtwn>>  u  is  aotlwrtasd  to  wssss 
and  iwiriSss  the  eiiJecttTss  and  psiftaiaanae 
of  domssttc  pmgrame  and  activtUas  aflaetli« 
intetgovsmmeatal  relatione  aad  tbe  Nation's 
economic  and  social  development  for  the  piw- 
posa  of  making  reoommendatlons  to  the 
President.  It  to  further  authorised  to  con- 
sider any  other  matters  of  conunon  interest 
to  the  departments  and  ^f^^n  of  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  concerned  with  tnituM^g 
and  carrying  out  such  poUclea  and  programs 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  tbe  Presi- 
dent In  connection  therewith. 

Section  3a  provides  that  the  CouncU  ay»ai] 
have  a  staff  to  be  beaded  by  an  Executive 
Secretary  appointed  by  tbe  President  It 
authorizes  tbto  Executive  Secretary,  ubder 
tbe  direction  of  tbe  CouncU  but  not  subject 
to  tbe  civil  service  laws  or  the  ClaasUlcatlon 
Act  of  1949.  to  appoint  and  fix  tbe  compen- 
sation of  personnel  as  may  be  neocMary  to 
perform  tbe  duties  prescribed  by  tbeCouncU 
In  connection  with  tbe  fulfillment  of  func- 
tions under  tbe  Act.  fV'twpfn'Btlon  for  such 
CouncU  personnel,  however.  wlU  not  exceed 
tbe  highest  rate  of  grade  18  of  tbe  Qeneral 
Schedule  of  tbe  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  Tbto  provision  conforms  to  com- 
paraMe  regulations  governing  tbe  i>eraonnel 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council  and  tbe  National  Security  CouncU. 

Section  3b  amends  section  105  of  title  III 
of  tbe  U.S.  Code  and  places  tbe  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  National  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  Council  on  tbe  same  basto  as  tbe  Ex- 
ecutive Secretaries  of  the  National  Security 
CouncU  and  the  National  AeronauUca  ^twi 
Space  Council,  as  well  as  certain  Prealdentlal 
assistants,  with  respect  to  compensation. 

Section  3c  provides  tliat  tbe  CoxincU  ahall, 
from  time  to  time,  make  recommendations 
and  other  reports  to  tbe  President  as  it 
deems  appropriate  or  as  tbe  President  may 
require. 

BxccBPTB  Fkoic  "Tax  Fkoxau.   Sramc  As 

BXKlf  BT  STATI  and  LOCAL  OlTICIALS,"  A 
STtrOT   Pa^AKXB  BT  TBI   SXTBCOmaiTXX  ON 

ImxaoovBamnarTAL  RKLATrom,  Ssmar 
CoMioms  OK  OovsainoDrr  Opbutions, 
196S 

WhUe  agreeliig  that  the  Federal,  State. 
and  loeal  govaramsBtsabonld  be  iatorrelated 
but  fuUy  indepandectt  pasts  of  a  single  sys- 
tem, many  offldato  believed  that  tbe  National 
Oovemaoent  today  to  playing  too  gieat  a  role 
within  tbe  intsiguvetiiinsntal  relations  |Moe- 
esB,  to  tbe  detrtmeat  of  tbe  other  leveto'  re- 
spective power  positions.  As  a  result  they 
concurred  that  the  Federal  Qovwrament' 
should  reUmiuleh  certain  taaea  to  the  States 
in  return  for  the  Statea'  astumptltm  of  the 
financial  responsibtUty  of  osrtaln  activities 
now  carried  out  by  tbe  National  Qovemment. 
At  tbe  same  tUne.  these  oOdato  sanctioned 
tbe  enactment  <tf  a  nueaber  of  new  grants- 
in-aid.  Further,  most  of  tbeee  reqiondents 
agreed  that  there  were  not  too  many  in- 
stances  of  direct  Federal-local  relatlensh4> 
In  tbe  carrying  out  of  various  Intergovern- 
mental programs  Practical  need  and  suspi- 
cions oosiceming  State  governments,  aa  they 
are  preaantly  organised,  combine  to  explain 
aome  of  tbeee  apparent  Inconslsteocles.  One 
way  of  reooncUlng  these  divergent  viewpoints, 
perhaps,  to  to  assume  that  most  respondents 
in  tbe  middle  categories  UnpUcity  assiimttd 
that  tbe  respective  roles  of  aU  leveto  of  gov- 
erment  with  regard  to  domestic  functtoas 
wiU  Increase  la  tbe  future  and  that  some 
meaaure  of  dev<dutlon — Ideally  to  Statse  that 
have  been  slpilArantly  strengthened  will  be 
necessary  IX  each  Juiledlction  to  to  — imn  Its 
proper  share  of  the  burden. 

Administratively,  nearly  all  of  these  le- 
spondento  felt  tbe  ooUabormttoiMunong- 
equato  approaeh  aboHM  be  fuirthsr  imple- 


mented by  Psderal  iatttatlon  of  certain  In- 
novatlona.  Ifoat  fMt  tha«  the  crgaalsatlonal 
reqtdrsaMnts  for  State  and  local  governments 
under  pteesnt  grant-tn-ald  programs  are  ex- 
essslvety  rigid  and  that  greater  administra- 
tive flenbtyty  for  these  leveto  to  needed  for 
the  eSecttve  realisation  of  these  programs' 
goato.  WhOe  Indloattng  that  no  exceaelve 
dlScnlty  was  caused  by  the  variations  In  ac- 
coontlag  among  tbe  varlom  grant  programs, 
nearly  aU  o4  these  respondents  fttvcred  enact- 
ment of  national  legislation  provUBng  for 
tmlform  accounting  and  auffittng  procedtues. 

An  overwhelming  number  also  called  for 
the  elimination  of  tbe  post-audit  of  grants- 
in-aid  by  the  Federal  agencies  and  substitu- 
tion of  tbe  audit  report  by  tbe  respective 
State  auditing  autborlttea,  with  tbe  added 
provtolon  that  the  OomptioHer  General's 
standards  of  adequacy  and  Integrity  are  met 
and  tbe  OAO  to  antboilsud  to  conduct  spot 
audits.  Further,  though  greater  organisa- 
tional flexlbUlty  at  the  Stete  and  local  level 
was  sanctioned,  tbe  use  of  Incentive  grants 
by  tbe  Federal  Ooverament  to  tnduoe  the 
adoption  of  new  procedures  and/or  new  or- 
ganisational forms  also  won  strong  com- 
mendation. 

The  underlying  factor  explaining  these 
various  and  partly  ambiguous  positions  to 
the  desire  on  tbe  part  of  these  respondents 
to  slmtUtaneottoly  aebleTe  expanded  orga- 
nbEational  autonomy  vte-a-vto  the  Federal 
agencies,  a  slmpUflcatlon  and  greater  stand- 
ardization of  Federal  accounting  and  audit- 
ing practices  tn  tbe  grant-in-aid  area,  and 
a  strengthening — even  with  Federal  assist- 
ance— of  tbelr  own  administrative  structures 
and  practices.  Tliough  the  particular 
means  of  Implementing  these  three  objec- 
ttves  are  not  always  oonstotent  with  one  an- 
other, all  are  viewed  as  necessary  ways  of 
Invigorating  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

In  the  field  of  grante-ln-ald  as  such,  these 
respondente  expressed  many  criticisms. 
While  aooeptlng  ttie  device  In  prtnclj^e.  most 
fMt  that  perlodle  congressional  review  of 
aU  grvnts-tn-ald  was  necessary  for  strength- 
ening tt  as  an  efficient  means  of  Interlevel 
cooperation.  Many  stated  that  present  grant 
programs  had  led  to  an  Imbalance  In  tbe 
services  performed  by  the  other  levels  of 
government  and  that  the  equalisation  fac- 
tor had  been  carried  about  as  far  as  tt  sboiUd 
be.  Nearly  aU  agreed  that  Congress  sboiUd 
consider  legtototton  to  make  the  apportion- 
ment and  "ifft^Mng  formulas  within  present 
grant  programs  more  uniform  and  attempt 
to  standardize  tbe  definitions  of  frequently 
used  terms.  Overall,  then,  the  grant  to  ac- 
cepted and  greater  use  of  It  to  urged  for 
tbe  future;  yet  their  approval  of  some  devo- 
lution of  grant-aided  functions,  better  con- 
gressional oversight,  a  simplification  of  ad- 
ministrative regulations,  and  a  reexamina- 
tion of  the  overall  emphasto  tn  grant  pro- 
grams to  a  clear  sign  that  most  of  these 
offlclato  reject  tbe  Idea  that  extotlng  grante 
are  wholly  effective  coUaboratlve  mech- 
anisms. 

With  respect  to  total  governmental  reve- 
nues, these  respondents  as  a  whole  were  un- 
able to  make  any  clear-cut  recommendation 
as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  strict  divi- 
sion of  the  tax  sources  among  tbe  three 
levels  or  whether  each  should  continue  to 
be  allowed  to  select  its  own  tax  sources. 
Either  alternative  from  the  State  or  local 
viewpoint  could  be  Interpreted  as  an  attempt 
to  maximize  the  authority  of  tbelr  leveto  of 
government  In  tax  matters.  TlUs  view  was 
mere  clearly  reflected  in  the  overwhtim- 
Ing  support  for  congresslanal  adoptlcm  of 
some  form  of  payments-ln-Heu-of -taxes  tog- 
ISlatlan.  tot  ocnttnusd  Aderal  tax  exen^p- 
tlon  of  State  and  local  bonds  and  other  debt 
ohngatlnna.  and  tor  no  enatitm.  by 
which  would  pcovMa  for  statoSai 
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taxM  oa  multUtete  builfiiww.  Tta«lr  falr> 
ty  •tronc  mipport  (or  Um  proponl  that  the 
FMUral  OoramBMBt  abould  •atablMi  Ukx 
credit*  for  tneam*  tans  paid  to  Stat*  and  lo- 
cal goTMrniiMata  did  oot  tto  la  with  Umm 
other  •tanda.  atnoa  tbla  la  tba  long  run 
would  foro*  many  of  the  State*  to  adopt  tbl* 
tax.  In  B*n«na.  howvrar.  tiMre  wa*  orw- 
all  oonalstenoy  In  tli*  tax  field.  Th*  twin 
goal*  of  larger  rvtanua*  and  greater  flaeal 
autonomy  axplaln  tb*  oompatlblllty  of  tbelr 
reeponac*  to  varloua  flaoal  qtteatlon*.  a*  weU 
a*  their  views  on  the  two  lame*  which  pro- 
duced dlaagreement  and  an  apparent  inoon- 
•latency. 

Of  tha  thx«*  lerala  of  gOTemment,  theae 
reepondante  moet  frequently  singled  out  the 
Stat**  a*  tb*  level  mo*t  In  need  of  strength- 
ening. More  equitable  leglalattTe  reappor- 
tionment and  the  a*tabUahment  o<  a  SUte 
department  or  office  of  metropolitan  and/or 
local  affairs  were  strongly  endorsed.  In  ad- 
dition, moat  of  th*  cxltldam*  alraady  cited  In 
th*  admlnlatratlv*,  flaeal.  and  grant-in-aid 
area*  reflect  a  broad  nnderlylag  b*ll*f  tbat 
the  State*  at  prsssnt  are  not  participating  to 
the  fulleat  extent.  The  apparent  departure* 
from  this  po*ltlon  are  reflected  In  their  un- 
wUUngneea  to  have  Federal  highway  taxes 
on  trucks  collected  by  State  tax  agendea, 
their  rejection  of  the  proposal  that  aU  grants- 
in-aid  to  local  units  should  be  channeled 
tbrougb  Stat*  gOT*mm*nt*  and  their  fail- 
ure to  concede  that  there  are  too  many  di- 
rect Pederal-local  relatlonahlpa  at  present. 
Thee*  are  not  really  inconsistencies  at  aU, 
however.  They  reflect  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  reep<mdents  are  local  ofllclals.  Even 
more  Important,  they  are  obviously  premised 
on  the  existing  system  of  State  governments. 
Thee*  apparent  discrepancies  then  provide. 
In  fact,  additional  evidence  that  these  two 
groups  consider  the  States  to  be  the  weakest 
Unks  In  th*  chain  of  Pederal-SUt«-local 
relations. 

B«*pond*nts'  positions  on  many  questions 
dealing  wltb  local  government  ^>peared  to 
be  1***  eons)Bt*nt.  Most  oOdals.  for  sxampl*. 
oonc*d*d  that  there  war*  too  many  unlta  of 
local  ffovammant  In  matropoUtan  area*,  yet 
they  baUeved  that  th*  "horn*  rule"  concept 
bad  not  been  carried  far  «~>"g*«  in  meeting 
local  and  areawlde  governmental  needs. 
Further,  while  empbasTalng  local  Initiative, 
State  government*  were  rrrlgnwl  a  major 
responsibility  for  enabling  and  assisting  the 
local  Jurladlctlona  to  meet  th*  many  chal- 
lenge* tliat  pre**ntly  confront  them.  Nearly 
all  favored  a  radiwtlon  or  *llmlnatlon  of  th* 
preeent  State  limitation*  on  local  taxing  and 
borrowing  powers,  and  strongly  approved  the 
creation  of  a  State  agency  on  metropolitan 
or  local  affairs  to  help  loeal  govammmts  deal 
with  vartooa  aspects  of  urban  development. 
Stat*  *nabUng  legUlatlon  to  permit  the  for- 
mation of  charter  T^ymmlsslons  within  metro- 
poUtan  areas  wa*  also  aanctloned. 

The  FMeral  Oovcmment  was  also  saslgned 
a  significant  role  In  nttHtlng  local  govern- 
ments to  help  themselves.  Matching  In- 
centive provisions,  within  Federal  grant 
statutes,  for  the  development  of  areawlde 
projects  and  proposals  In  metropolitan  areas 
war*  accepted.  Legislation  providing  for  re- 
view and  comment  by  an  areawlde  planning 
body  on  Federal  grant  applications  for  a 
series  of  activities  within  metropolitan  areas 
was  also  favored.  As  was  previously  men- 
tioned, however,  moet  respondents  within 
tbeee  two  oategorl**  rejected  the  Idea  that  the 
exlatlng  n*twork  ot  dlrwrt  Federal-local  re- 
laUonahlp*  wa*  und*alrable  and  oppoeed  the 
iUggaation  that  aU  granta-ln-ald  to  the  local 
unit*  *boald  b*  chann*l*d  through  the  State 
government.  Whatever  dlacrepai>clee  crop 
up  in  th***  varloas  poalUons  spring  from 
the  fact  tbat  most  of  tho*a  aOolala  ImpUclUy 
endcraad  thr*a  baalc  objaettva*  with  r*n«ot 
to  thla  Jurladtettcnal  ptaui*:  First,  th*  l*gal 
and  flaeal  poaltlOB  of  local  govanuneate  must 
b*  strangthuwd;  saoond.  areawlde  problams 


must  b*  nut  by  rallanee  on  tb*  voluntary, 
cooperatlon-among-«quals  i^iproaob;  and 
third,  nalthsr  at  tkasa  objactfvaa  «an  be 
aehlcTCd  wttboat  rtgntflcant  aaslstanns  froai 
both  th*  SUt*  and  Fadaral  lavels.  Ttua* 
goal*.  In  turn,  relate  directly  to  the  overrid- 
ing dealr*  to  more  fully  Implement  tbelr 
Ideal  of  vigorous,  untamed  local  gown- 
ments. 

Many  of  the  previously  examined  pr(^;>oa- 
als  for  strengthening  the  power  positions  of 
state  and  local  governments  were  pron4>ted 
by  the  respondents'  beUef  that  the  central 
government  baa  aasumed  more  than  the 
"primus  inter  pares"  role  which  mo*t  were 
willing  to  concede  to  it.  The  resulting  rela- 
tionships, then,  do  not  correspond  with  the 
parity-of-power  principle  In  their  operating 
theory  of  intergovernmental  relations. 
These  same  olBclals,  nonetheless,  placed  a 
heavy  responsiblUty— as  we  have  ^een— for 
correcting  this  imbalance  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Rational  Qovemment. 
While  they  conceded  that  States  and  local 
tinlts  of  Oovwnment  must  by  themselves 
laimch  many  corrective  measuree,  there  was 
far  less  agreement  as  to  what  these  govern- 
ments should  do  than  on  actions  the  Federal 
Oovenmient  should  take.  Their  view  that 
the  Central  Oovemment  Is  partially  respon- 
sible for  the  power  Imbalance,  along  with 
their  awareneee  of  the  divergent  problems 
within  the  50  States,  helps  explain  why  no 
consensus  emerged  as  to  what  spedflc  meas- 
ures should  be  InltUted  at  their  levels.  The 
moat  Important  reason  for  this  reluctance, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  most  of  these  ofll- 
clals reject  the  concept  of  standardized  re- 
forms and  believe  that  the  essence  at  State 
and  local  autonomy  is  freedom  of  choice  with 
respect  to  the  various  proposals  that  might 
be  enacted  to  buttress  these  two  sets  of 
governmental  lastltutlona. 

ExcBBFTS   Vmou   "Taa   FimaaL   Stbtsm   as 

SXXW   BT  FXDBKAL  Am  OfFIOAI,*,''   A  STODT 

PaxTAaxD  BT  THx  StTBCOMiirms  ox  nma- 
oovHunsxNTAi,  RxumoNs,  Sknatx  Com- 
Krrm  on  Oovksnicxnt  OpxaATioNa.  Dx- 
16,  10«5 


BUBXAnCBACT    AND   rsOBBALXBaC:    BOBO   OB8XB- 
VATIONS   AND   FXOPOSAIS 

This  study  began  as  a  survey  of  the  views 
of  Federal  aid  administrators  on  some  of  the 
more  troubleaoma  lasues  confronting  our 
federal  system.  As  the  study  progressed.  It 
also  Involved  an  analysis  of  some  of  the 
problems  in  contemporary  public  admlnis- 
traUon.  As  such,  it  became  a  study  of  mid- 
dle management,  sine*  practically  all  of  the 
aurvey's  respondents  are  bureau  chiefs  or 
division  beads. 

The  conventional  wisdom  of  public  ad- 
ministration holds  that  middle  management 
U  tba  principal  home  of  th*  sp*claUst*— not 
the  generalUt*— in  tb*  bureaucratto  struc- 
ture. This  is  not  surprising,  since  the  dvU 
service  dssslflcatloii  systsm  is  stUl  largely 
based  on  spedallBed  principles  and  since  ap- 
pointment to  this  level  usually  come*  to  In- 
grad*  btureau  petBonnel,  not  to  outsiders. 
Further,  the  administrative  unit  which  mid- 
dle manag*m*nt  executive*  head  Is  the  bu- 
reau or  division.  And  this  reUttvely  homo- 
geneous  struetur*  is  built  to  perform  one 
task  or  a  serlee  of  cloeely  related  tasks.  As 
such,  it  is  a  highly  sUble  organlsatlanal 
unit  that  reorgsinlaation  plans  may  shift 
around,  but  rarely  abolish.  Finally,  moat 
bureau  chiefs  and  nearly  all  division  heads 
have  permanent  tenure  and  thus  are  able  to 
exert  a  continuing  Influence  toward  achiev- 
ing imlty  and  consistency  in  administering 
the  prograau  falling  under  their  Jurisdiction. 
StablUty  based  on  tenure;  professionalism 
based  on  technical  training,  experience,  and 
program  goals;  and  a  narrow  functlonalism 
baaed  on  the  relatively  homogeneous  pro- 
gram mandates  of  tb*  bur*au  and  divlslog»— 


theae  are  th*  usual  traits  of  mlddl*  manage- 
m*nt  found  In  tb*  l*xloon  of  pubUo  admin, 
istration  •xparts.' 

Four  bsbavloral  themee  recur  throughout 
the  queetlonnaire  responses  of  nearly  all  of 
the  100  administrators  parttdpatlng  in  this 
survey.  Thma  th*me*  both  correepond  to 
and  expand  on  the  foregoing  trait*  of  middle 
management. 

Functlonalism,  or  the  respondents'  pre- 
occupation vrlth  protecting  and  promoting 
the  piuiKJses  of  their  Individual  progranu, 
was  the  moet  Important  single  conditioner 
of  their  comments  regarding  the  itenu  ex- 
amined in  all  flve  parts  of  the  questionnaire. 
This  Is  in  keeping  with  the  normal  role  of 
an  executive  assigned  to  this  administratlTe 
level  and  with  the  specific  character  of  their 
program  mandates.  It  is  this  norm  that  ac- 
counts for  their  intense  desire  to  maintain 
dear  channels  of  communication  and  to  pro- 
mote the  cloeest  possible  relaUonshlp  with 
their  functional  counterparts  at  the  State 
and  local  leveU.  It  Is  tbU  norm  that  helps 
explain  the  aggressive  defense  of  their  pro- 
grams' objectives.  It  is  this  norm  that  gen- 
erates the  spedal  brand  of  politics — program 
politics — ^which  successful  middle  manage- 
ment administrators  so  adroitly  practice. 
And  it  is  this  norm  that  produces  their  gen- 
eral insensitivity  to  many  of  the  diplomatic 
nlcetiee  required  for  more  successful  inter- 
governmental relations. 

Professionalism,  or  the  deep  commitment 
to  the  merit  system  prindple  and  to  the 
technical  and  ethical  standards  of  the  spe- 
dallzed  group  to  which  they  belong,  dictated 
their  answers  to  nearly  all  of  the  questions 
in  the  preceding  chapters  on  State  Organisa- 
tion and  Intergovernmental  Personnel.  It  u 
this  norm  that  explains  their  keen  Into'eet 
In  upgrading  the  expertise,  tenure,  and  ad- 
ministrative capabilities  of  their  counter- 
parts at  the  State  and  local  leveU.  It  is  tbla 
norm  that  explaina  tbelr  attempts  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  meddling  of  "dUettante 
generalists"  at  any  point  in  their  adminii- 
tratlve  operations.  It  Is  this  norm  that  ex- 
plains their  distrust  of  partisan  tntrustow 
into  the  administration  of  tbeee  programs. 
And  it  is  this  norm  that  explains  their  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  a  balanced  definition  of 
the  public  intereet  as  it  appUes  to  the  SUte 
or  metropolitan  level. 

Standpattlsm,  or  the  rigid  defense  of  tradi- 
tional practloea.  proeedines,  and  principle*. 
is  a  them*  found  in  tb*  great  majority  of 
their  answers  to  the  items  covered  in  the 
chapters  on  Federal  aids,  financial  adminis- 
tration, and  metropolitan  area  problems.  Ai 
the  conservative  defenders  of  administrative 
continuity  and  stability  against  innovating 
pressures  from  above,  from  below,  and  frcm 
outalde,  th**e  middle  management  officials 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  Indicate  that 
preeent  «^*«t""f'l''g  and  disbursement  prac- 
tices, accounting  and  auditing  procedures, 
and  program  actlvltle*  in  metropolitan  aress 
are  something  lees  than  aensible  and  sound. 
This  norm,  of  course,  is  neceesary  to  balance 
the  impetus  for  change  and  to  provide  the 
proper  administrative  milieu  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  any  program.  Yet,  tills 
norm  and  its  adherents  mtist  also  be  recog- 
nised as  the  major  obstacle  to  any  reform 
in  the  problem  area*  roviewed  in  this  surrey. 

The  fourth  btfiavloral  norm — indifference, 
or  the  cavaUer  dismissal  of  seriotis  quesUoos 
and  topics  as  being  irrelevant  or  unimpor- 
tant— was  reflected  in  responsss  to  every  sec- 
tion of  this  questlonnaira.  Nearly  every 
item  produced  a  large  parcentage  of  "ao 
opinion"  repUee.  and  acveral  items  produced 
"not  relevant"  oonunent*  from  ag*ncy  heads 


'Leonard  D.  White,  tntrvdttetion  to  the 
Study  of  PuhUe  JLdminUtntUm.  Fourth  Bin- 
tion  (N*w  Tork.  MacMtllan  Co.).  pp.  88,  M; 
and  Mary  C.  H.  Mllea.  MiidU  MatMfftment 
(New  York.  Harper.  1940).  psMtm. 


vhoae  prograau  dearly  vMe  covarad  by  the 
Issue  under  examiaatlaa .  j  And  even  the 
clear-cut  answers  ot  maaj  tvaponrteints  indi- 
cated a  compiete  iBdiffarc  aea  to  th*  critical 
ilgnlfl^""'^  of  the  topic  a  question,  nils 
attitude,  of  course,  is  piitly  an  extension 
of  the  tliree  traits  previous  1^  discussed.  Mld- 
^^  jnana^emant  executivds,  with  a  strong 
functional,  professional,  atid  statiis-quo  orl- 
eatation.  are  not  likely  It)  approach  broad 
questions  of  a  multifunctional,  Interlevel, 
interagency,  or  coordlnatii  A  nature  with  any 
^Mt  enthusiasm  or  conciBSTi.  But  this  at- 
titude also  relates  to  other  factors.  It  stenu 
in  part  from  the  IgnoralM^  tbat  only  the 
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narrow  specialist  can 
questions  of  management 
emmental  operations.    It  i 


,y  toward  broader 

policy,  and  gov- 

lUms  In  part  from 


an  acute  awareness  that   their  expertise  is 


kUve  posi- 

In  part  from 

ky  of  the  larger 


lent  of  the  an- 

Indlc&tes  that 

general  idea  of 

tions   are   and 

abort,  they  have 

more  than  three 

e  interpretation 

would  reoognlae 

as  being  the 

responses  to  one 


needed  and  that  their 
Uons  are  fairly  secure, 
tbelr  recognition  that 

Intergovem  man  ta  1  questlcbs  can  only  be  re- 
solved by  others  more  diitectly  Involved  in 
the  decisionmaking  proceaaes  at  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  levels.       j 

•  •  •  •  • 

What,  then,  U  the  theon  of  theee  Federal 
siecutlvesf  j 

At  no  point  did  any  of  t^  respondents  de- 
velop one.  Nor  was  it  ezptCted,  since  middle 
management  executives  ai^  suppoaed  to  be 
pragmatic  admlnlstratora.  |  pat  poUtloai  the- 
orists. Yet  earsful 
twtta  to  certain  key  q 
the  nspoodents  do  have 
wbat  intergovernmental 
bow  they  should  operate, 
s  theory  of  federalism, 
out  of  four  adbere  to  tb* 
of  the  system. 

Pew  among  tbe  majoi 
the  elements  of  this  t 
logical  corollarlee  of  tbi 
er  more  of  the  survey's!  questions.  None 
ptObaMy  would  accept  all  lof  its  provisions. 
Tet  the  following  hypothecs  are,  in  fact,  tbe 
basic  features  of  the  thMry  of  federaltaa 
vUch  emerged  from  |  ]  tb*  majority^ 
wsponses.* 

(1)  The  Federal,  State,  jind  local  govern 
Bents  are  Interrelated  pain  of  a  single  gov- 
enuBental  system;  each  lefvl,  however,  must 
effectively  discharge  its  lAandated  respon- 
tfbllltles  if  all  of  Its  ligbU  as  a  member  of 
this  partnership  are  to  be  |  preserved. 

(2)  Most  domestic  funjotions  of  govern- 
ment are  shared,  but  tb*  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Bs  the  senior,  tao^l  progressive,  and 
most  affluent  member  of|  this  partnership. 
l»*a  been  forced  to  assumla  a  disproportion- 
ste  share  of  this  responslHIity. 

(3)  Policymaking  In  intergovernmental 
relations  is  a  multilevel  process,  but  obstruc- 
tion—not  collaboration— 4^  as  Ukely  to  be 
encountered  from  elected  MUcymakeis  at  the 
State  and  loeal  levels.         ! 

(4)  The  administration  at  Joint  action  pro- 
gwms  is  a  mtrtual— and,;  Ideally,  a  profes- 
sional—undertaking.  Thijlr  authorizing  leg- 
islation establishes  them  on  a  functional 
basis,  and  the  vertical  11iI4b  of  eoramxmlca- 
tlon  and  collaboration  between  and  among 
the  functional  specialists  n  Washington  and 
their  counterparts  in  the 
dear  and  unbroken  If 
cooperation  are  to  be  raaii^iained. 

(5)  The  Federal  granted  other  aid  de- 
^*<*«  are.  and  will  contln 
pwninent  and  poeltive 
Porary  federalism.    The' 

tax  credits,  or  similar  '_, ^ 

ooly  time-tested  techniques  whereby  the 
rtvels  of  government  can  colUborate  effec- 
tively to  fulfill  ooBUBOB  pdrjposea  and  to  meet 


must  be  kept 
^ibaae*  of  genuine 


to  be,  tbe  most 
.ture  of  contem- 
lOt  block  grants, 
ces — provide  the 


•The  minority  differed  .. 
naJoTlty  only  with  nspoci 
devdoped  in  Items  fl,  7 
t«  V.  pp.  71-01.) 


PflmaiUy  with  the 

to  the  principle* 

44d  8.     (See  chap- 


Moraover,  U  not 
or  BoaptnfsBBliinal 
ttaay  eaa  also  aar?*  to  atrangth- 
aansaC  govscamant. 
«n  thasa  Juriadlo- 
f or  admlnistratt**  purposs*  and  tand 
to  upgrade  th*  ealUMr  of  the  dvtl  aervaata 
•mployad  by  thaae  lavai*.  BSerta  to  achieve 
groater  oooslBtsBcy  aad  umformity  la  th* 
•perattoa  ot  aid  prograai*  tgnor*  the  baatc 
laot  that  *aoh  program  la  designed  to  aocom- 
pUah  a  qteetflc  ptOtttc  pttrpoa*.  hance,  admia- 
iBtrative  and  financial  ptaettoas  and  proce- 
dures must  be  gearad  to  th*  need*  of  th*  la- 
dividual  program  aad  not  to  any  abatract 
standardised  pilndplea. 

(8)  Besponslve  and  reapoosible  Stat*  gov- 
crBBMnta  at*  vital  for  an  effective  federal  sys- 
tem, yet  most  Stat**  do  not  possess  tb*** 
charftcterlatlcs  and  ar*  not  likely  to  acquir* 
them  in  tbe  near  future.  Moat  Statea  bave 
failed  to  exert  a  maximum  tax  effort,  to  elimi- 
nate outdated  limitations  on  the  taxing  au- 
thority of  local  units  of  govenmient,  to  adopt 
statewide  noerit  systems,  to  Improve  tbe 
salaries  and  professional  opportunities  of 
their  dvll  employees,  to  establish  greater 
order  in  tbelr  own  metropolitan  areas,  and  to 
revan^  tb«ir  political  systems.  In  short, 
thay  hav*  failed  to  achieve  tbe  nniiiimiitn  re- 
quirements of  a  democratic  government  In 
the  mld-20th  century.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  continue  those  provisions  in  grant 
and  other  aid  programs  which  minimize 
threats  to  effective  collaboration  among  pro- 
gnun  administrators  at  the  varioiis  levels. 

(7)  Qeneral  units  of  local  government. 
when  properly  empowered  and  financially 
aided  by  the  States,  can  act  as  effective  part- 
ners in  Federal-state-local  and  Federal-local 
Joint  action  programs.  Special -purpose  dis- 
tricts and  auttacrltiaB  grow  out  at  partleniar 
local  and  areairld*  needs  and  of  the  States' 
failure  to  strengthen  the  fiscal  base  of  gen- 
eral units  of  loeal  government;  as  such,  thay 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  helping  to  imple- 
ment certain  Federal  aid  programs. 

(8)  Rapid  urbanization  challenges  tradi- 
tional    tntj<rfmnmwn»nta.y     functional    relB- 

tlonships;  yet  it  is  largely  through  strength- 
ening these  individual  relationships,  along 
with  some  increase  in  informal  interagency 
contacts,  that  this  challenge  will  be  sur- 
mounted. Kxceasive  preoccupation  with 
regional  or  areawlde  principles  and  median- 
isms  can  slow  up  the  implementation  ot 
much-needed  tirban  development  and,  in 
some  cases,  subject  program  administrators 
to  additional  political  pressures. 

(9)  Intergovernmental  relations  are  pri- 
marily a  vertical  and  diagonal  system  of  fi- 
nancial, functional,  and  administrative  ar- 
rangements; the  primary  purptoee  of  each 
and  all  of  theee  relationships  Is  to  meet  tbe 
demands  of  tbe  American  people  for  better 
or  new  public  services.  Intergovernmental 
relations,  then,  function  ss  the  essential 
means  to  this  great  endk  not  as  an  end  in 
themselves. 

(10)  Successful  intergovemnjental  rela- 
tions are  chiefly  successful  bvireaucratic  rela- 
tions. Authorizing  legislation,  funds,  and 
oversight  come  from  legislative  bodies. 
Policy  directives,  budgetary  review  and  con- 
trol, and  administrative  niles  and  regula- 
tions come  from  top  management.  And  ad- 
vice, assistance,  and  support,  as  well  as  com- 
plaints, criticism,  and  censure,  come  from 
officeholders  at  all  levels,  individual  citlsens, 
and  interest  groups.  These  basic  forces  of 
otu'  pluralistic  political  system  shape  and 
sustain  the  broad,  complex  pattern  of  inter- 
governmental relations.  The  day-to-day 
conduct  of  these  relations,  however,  falls  to 
Federal  middle  management  administrators, 
their  field  personnel,  and  their  functional 
counterparts  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 
Wen-lntentioned  but  misguided  reforms 
tbat  Ignore  or  undermine  the  team  effort  of 
these  wheelhorses  of  federalism  threaten  tbe 
dynamism  of  tbe  system  itself. 


TlMse.  la  brief  outila*.  ar*  th*  teaturea  ot 
tlM  majorityis  rathar  uauaual  thaory  ot 
Aaaerieaa  fadsrallaai  Xl»  nrvort  to  tb* 
kitten,  th*  lAsal  4****Bt  at  th*a*  Mapond- 
mu  i*  oot  a  lagar  or  asacMa  flak*,  aad  oar- 
talaly  not  a  Biarklw  oak*  cat  into  layers,  but 
a  lariga  brtck  ot  harlaquln  io*  cream  oon- 
talnlng  14S  (depending  on  your  aid  oouot) 
flavors.  And  they  want  their  end-of-tbe- 
diaaer  delight  straight  from  tbe  freeaer  with 
no  melttag  at  the  bottom  or  top  and  no 
special  syrup  over  It.  With  this  theory  of 
federallsai.  we  leave  tbe  pantry  aad  go  to  the 
rafrlgarator. 

These  eontraatlng  aaologle*.  of  course,  are 
baaed  on  oontrastiog  emphases  aad  prln- 
dfries.  This  theory's  oooparativa.  functional, 
and  antl-State-and-local-alactad-cAclal  bias 
aaakaa  It  ooatpletely  unaooeptahl*  to  the 
States'  rlgbters.  Its  nearly  equal  raecgni- 
Uon  of  the  role  of  oompetitlv*  fore**  and  its 
basic  stress  on  tbe  prof**Blonal  adaiinistra- 
tors  as  the  real  arcbltacts  of  cooperative 
federalism  do  not  conform  to  tha  Orodzins- 
Elazar  thesis.  Its  unsympathetic  ttaatmant 
of  such  topics  as  tha  power  podtlon  of  the 
State*  and  general  units  of  local  government 
and  thalr  elected  pollcymakais;  autre  ficodble 
regulations  for  aid  programs;  and  Congress' 
role  as  streogtbcner  of  the  federal  system — 
to  mention  only  three  of  the  foremost  dif- 
ferences— Is  In  marked  contrast  to  the  posi- 
tive positions  taken  on  these  Issues  by  the 
majority  parUdpating  In  the  previous  sur- 
vey. This.  then,  is  an  atypical  intenuetatlon 
of  our  federal  system. 

Like  others,  this  "harlequin"  thaory  both 
identifies  polat*  of  tension  witbln  tbe  sys- 
tem and  craatas  tension  points  by  tbe  mere 
fact  tbat  its  adbarants  occupy  a  critical  posi- 
tion in  oontensporary  iatugovemmental  rela- 
tions. The  basic  i»'oblem  areas  highlighted 
in  the  theory  are  threefold. 

First,  there  is  tension  horizontally  between 
admlnlEtrators  at  the  various  levels,  created 
by  the  failure  of  tbe  governments  at  the 
lesser  levUs  to  upgrade  the  professional 
capability  of  tbelr  civil  employees. 

Sacond,  there  is  the  tension  vertically  be- 
tween the  profasslonal  goals  of  sdntln- 
Istrators  of  Intergover nnaen  tal  programs  and 
tbe  political  goals  of  the  policymakers  at  the 
various  levels  of  government. 

Third,  there  is  tension,  both  vertically  and 
horiaontally.  between  individual  program  ad- 
mlaistrators  at  every  level  and  public  admin- 
istration authoritlaa.  soma  intergovern- 
mental relations  experts,  and  some  sectors  of 
top  management.  Tbe  latter,  in  tbelr  search 
for  greater  manageability,  coordination,  and 
simplicity  and  for  less  fragmentation,  pro- 
grsim  Insulation,  and  administrative  plural- 
ism, lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  pro- 
graau, and  the  l»rga  system  of  which  they 
arc  a  part,  are  geared  to  serving  the  people's 
public  needs,  not  the  private  or  public  needs 
of  politicians,  top  SK^[iinlstrators,  or  levels 
of  govamaiant.  ^^^^i.- 

This  theory  of  federalism  also  generates 
friction,  since  its  proponents  are  major  par- 
tidpants  in  the  intergovernmental  process 
and  since  its  normative  features — to  a  greater 
degree  than  its  descriptive  features — actually 
condition  the  oflkcial  behavior  of  these 
respondents. 

First,  its  unlfunctional  and  professional 
bias,  along  with  the  nornuil  motives  for  bu- 
reaucratic survival,  tends  to  create  tension 
among  the  Federal  administrators  of  the 
various  aid  progranu.  Tlais  Is  especially  true 
of  tbe  relations  between  the  administrators 
of  newer  and  thos*  of  oldar,  mora  traditional 
programs. 

Second,  the  theory's  qwdallxad  program 
and  bureau  emphasis  creates  severe  problems 
for  departmental  officials  and  various  units 
in  tbe  Executive  Office  of  the  Rvsldent.  This 
occurs  because  top  management  aad  staff  are 
charged  vrlth  the  duty  of  tntegrattng  the 
functions  of  individual  bureaus  and  dlvlekMU 
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with  the  naUooal  fonettoB  of  d«T«loplng  a 
ooberant,  timely  prmldentlal  program  baaad 
on  aealwl  prlofltlM;  with  the  ultimata  «i- 
•entlve  taidc  of  *«*'*'"^"t  tba  blaa  of  par- 
ticular admlntetratlv  unlta  wltb  tba  ganaral 
rola  of  toTenunant  aa  the  "Impartial  Inatru- 
ment  at  a  symmatrleal  national  develop- 
mient."   aa  Woodrow   WUaon  onoe   phraaed 

Third,  thla  theoiTli  antlpoUttcal  and  antl- 
tnnoratlon  blaa  conflict*  wltb,  and  even 
threaten*,  the  effort*  to  pcdlcymakera  and 
other*  at  all  level*  who  are  seeldsg  to  brtdge 
the  oommxinlcatlon*  and  authority  gapa  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  metropolitan  level*, 
eapedally  where  the  gapt  Impede  the  proper 
formulation  and  admlnlatraUon  of  urban  de- 
velopment program*. 

To  mm  up,  the  theory  adhered  to  by  three 
out  of  four  of  theae  Federal  aid  offldal*  Iden- 
tlflee  three  major  aource*  of  conflict  In  oon- 
temporary  Federal-fitate-Ioeal  relatione : 

( 1 )  Prof  eaalonallam  at  the  higher  level  ver- 
au*  a  leaeer  degree  of  prttf  eaalonallam  at  the 
othar  level*; 

(3)  Profea*lonal  program  admlnlatratora 
versus  elected  pcdlcymakers  at  all  levels;  and 

(S)  Administrators  of  Individual  aid  pro- 
gram* versu*  Intergovernmental  lefoimets. 

And  becauae  thla  "harlequin"  theory  of 
federallam  la  an  operating  precept  as  well  a* 
a  descriptive  Interpretation,  it  produces  Its 
own  areas  of  conflict : 

(1)  Professional  administrators  of  one  aid 
program  versus  the  professional  administra- 
tors of  others: 

(3)  Specialized  middle  management  ver- 
sus generallaed  top  management;  and 

(3)  Oonservatlve  bureau  heads  versus  In- 
novators seeking  to  strengthen  othor  oompo- 
nents  of  the  federal  system — the  Statea,  our 
metropolitan  commonltlea.  and  the  decision- 
making process  at  aU  levala. 

[Prom  the  Beporter  magaalna.  Mar.  34, 1806] 

CooaanrATXMO  tri  Okest  Socnrrr 

(By  Stephen  K.  Bailey) 

Probably  no  aeries  of  legislative  enact- 
ments In  17.8.  history  has  created  more  oom- 
plax  administrative  problems  than  thoae  re- 
cently passed  under  tiyndon  Johnson's  lead- 
ership. They  have  three  things  In  common: 
their  Implementation  cuts  across  existing  de- 
partmental and  agency  lines  within  the  Fsd- 
eral  government;  they  demand  almost  heroic 
responses  from  state  and  local  governments 
In  order  to  succeed;  they  require  a  combina- 
tion of  technical  and  administrative  skills 
that  are  critically  scarce  In  the  eoclety  at 
Urge.  Despite  the  demands  ot  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  the  critical  shortage  la  not  money 
but  people  to  carry  out  the  programs  and 
effective  administrative  machinery.  Neither 
Medicare  nor  aid  to  education  nor  the  pov- 
erty program  has  either  of  these  at  the 
moment. 

The  poverty  program  alone,  based  on  the 
Economic  Opp«timlty  Act  of  19M.  is  being 
handled  by  a  multiplicity  of  agenclea.  Some 
of  lU  projeeta  are  dlrecUy  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Boonomlc  Opportunity,  headed 
by  Sargent  Shrlver  and  baaed  In  the  execu- 
tive Offlce  of  the  Prealdent;  others  are  not. 
While  the  Job  Corpe  Is  run  by  oxo,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Oorpe  Is  admliUstered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor;  the  Work  Kx- 
perlence  Program  by  the  Welfare  Admlnla- 
traUon of  Health,  Bducatlon  and  Welfare; 
the  Bural  Family  Loan  Program  by  the 
ftrmera  Borne  Admlnlstratton  of  the  De- 
partment ct  Agriculture;  the  Boonomlc  Op- 
portunity loans  by  the  8maU  Buslnesa  Ad- 
ministration. And  this  catalogue  doea  not 
begin  to  touch  efforts  related  to  the  poverty 
program  but  not  formally  a  part  of  It:  for 

>•  Woodrow  WUaon.  OomttUuttonal  Ctovtrn- 
•Mnc  (New  York.  OolnmbU  Unlvarattr  ] 
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example,  the  Itvunl  Communtty  Develop- 
ment Service  In  the  Department  o<  Agrhml- 
ture;  the  Bconomlc  Development  program  in 
Oonunerce;  and  the  Appala^ilan  Baglonal 
Commission,  an  autoDomoos  organlaatlanal 
entity  oompoaed  of  state  govsmors  and  a 
alngle  Federal  rsspreeentattve. 

Such  various  souross  a<  attack  provide  aa 
undeniable  Impetus  to  the  campaign  against 
poverty,  but  they  do  not  make  for  admlnla- 
tratlve  tidiness.  The  difficulties  In  Sargent 
Sbrlver's  position  are  patent:  veatad  with 
over-all  reaponstbUlty  for  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, he  must  negotiate,  co-ordinate,  even 
oommand  and  veto  activities  of  departmenta 
whose  Secretaries  outrank  him  In  atatua- 
orlented  Waahlngton.  It  Is  perhaps  sympto- 
matic of  his  situation  that  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Council,  headed  by  Shrlver  and 
oompoeed  of  the  Cabinet  Secretaries  and 
agency  directors  with  responslbUltles  in  the 
drive  against  poverty,  met  only  four  times 
In  the  first  year  of  the  program. 

There  have  been  some  attempts  to  unsnarl 
the  administrative  Ilnea.  Agriculture  and 
OEO,  for  example,  have  established  a  taak 
force  to  coordinate  Federal  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate rural  poverty.  But  the  search  Is  still 
on  for  a  way  of  providing  general  direction 
for  the  total  war  on  poverty.  The  miracle  Is 
that  In  spite  of  the  administrative  confusion, 
Shrlver  can  point  to  the  award  of  1300  Com- 
munity Action  grants,  half  a  million  Head 
Start  youngsters,  eighty-seven  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters In  operation,  and  1,800  trained  VISTA 
volunteers — all  acoompllshed  In  eighteen 
months  of  frenetic  activity.  But  the  admin- 
istrative problems  remain,  and  they  will  get 
WOTM  before  they  get  better. 

THB   FBOUfXRATION    »*»»tj» 

The  problem  of  administering  programs 
whose  boundarlea  are  amorphous  is  a  general 
eharacterlstlc  of  the  Great  Society.  A  recmt 
New  York  Timet  report  on  education  found 
ttutt,  deapite  the  formal  responslbUltles  of 
HEW's  Office  of  Education,  Important  new 
education  programs  are  found  In  most  of  the 
eleven  Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity  pio- 
grama,  as  well  as  in  five  programs  in  Cabinet 
departments.  CivU-rlghta  responslbUltles 
are  similarly  assigned,  and  have  recently 
been  reassigned,  to  each  individual  govern- 
mental agency.  In  spite  of  heroic  work  by 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  no  central  biireau 
effectively  co-ordlnatas  the  varioiia  efforts 
and  poUcies  In  the  field  of  human  rlghta. 

At  present  more  than  forty  different  Fed- 
eral programs  provide  aid  for  urban  develop- 
ment, yet  the  most  careful  of  studies — that 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter-Oov- 
ernmental  Balatlons — fails  to  reveal  "any 
evidence  of  a  unified  urban  development 
policy."  In  the  field  as  in  Washington.  Inter- 
sgency  contacts  are  predominantly  informal. 
Where  formal  arrangements  have  been  made, 
they  are  usually  bUateral  rather  than  multt- 
l»teral.  The  new. Department  of  Housing 
»nd  Urban  Development  (HUD)  wUl  make  in- 
roads in  this  confusion,  but  it  wiU  not  end 
it.  Bitfeaus  of  at  least  four  other  Cabinet 
departments,  as  weU  as  a  half  doaen  or  so 
Independent  agencies,  admlnlste"  grant  pro- 
grams to  urban  areas.  As  a  result,  separate 
Federally  assisted  programs  tackling  differ- 
ent aspects  of  community  development — 
physical,  economic,  and  social— are  often 
quite  separate.  In  the  area  of  assistance  for 
local  waste-dUposal  facilities  alone,  four 
different  Federal  agencies  handle  slmUar 
grant  or  loan  programs  In  '«'«^lmllftr  ways. 

If  barriers  to  effecttve  sdmlnlstraUon  seem 
nearly  Insurmountable  in  Washington,  they 
grow  even  more  so  away  from  Waahlngton. 
Between  the  nation's  capital  and  the  ninety 
per  cent  of  Federal  employees  who  work  In 
other  parts  of  the  country,  among  Federal 
field  agencies,  within  state  governments. 
Within  and  between  local  Jurisdictions,  *nd 
among  Federai.  state,  local,  and  private  agen- 
daa  working  at  almllar  purposes,  a  lack  of 
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oo-operatlon  and  the  absence  of  affeoUve  co- 
ordination threaten   the  very  base  of  tba 

President's  programs. 


aOOM    AT   THX   TOr    AMD 

There  Is  often  Imperfect  understanding 
between  Federal  field  agencies  and  their 
headquarters  in  Waahlngton.  Federal  re- 
gional and  district  oflloea  representing  scores 
of  departments,  agencies,  and  bureaus  are 
aprawled  haphazardly  acroes  the  landscape. 
State  and  local  officials  find  real  difficulty  in 
getting  answers  to  their  questions  at  local 
Federal  ofllces.  Problems  must  be  referred 
upward  through  the  hierarchy,  laterally 
acroes  agency  Jurisdictions,  and  screened  at 
many  stages  along  the  way.  The  urgently 
needed  decentralization  of  decision  making 
can  be  achieved  oiUy  after  a  thorough  re- 
organization of  the  Federal  field  structure. 

But  Implementation  of  the  Presldent't 
program  Is  equally  dependent  for  its  succes* 
upon  state  and  local  governments.  Here  too 
the  hazards  are  severe:  metropolitan  areas, 
each  composed  of  dozens  and  even  hundreds 
of  anarchic  local  government  units  that  sra 
largely  unconcerned-  with  the  needs  of  the 
whole  interdmendent  area;  state  legislatures 
whose  maUpportlonment  has  made  them 
unconcerned  with  the  plight  of  their  urban 
areaa  for  generations;  and  state  bureauc- 
racies Inadequately  staffed  to  fulflU  the 
needed .  function*  of  program  co-ordination 
and  information  gathering  for  rational  com- 
mimlty  and  regional  development. 

Affecting  aU  level*  of  government  from 
the  operating  level  to  high  poUcymaklng 
positions  is  the  dire  shortage  of  trained  and 
talented  people  to  plan  and  manage  the 
thousands  of  projects  and  progranos  of  the 
Great  Society.  I  can  perhaps  best  Ulustrate 
this  dearth  of  manpower  with  an  example 
from  the  field  of  education.  The  searching 
examination  of  our  school  system  that  wa« 
stimulated  by  the  launching  of  the  first 
Sputnik  In  1867  revealed  serlotu  deficiencies 
In  the  training  and  competence  of  a  dismay- 
ing proportion  of  our  classroom  teachers. 
And  the  problem  reaches  upward  into  the 
top  levels  of  state  educational  systems. 
"Few  states  can  command  competent  per- 
sonnel," Roald  Campbell,  one  of  the  most 
talented  educatloiua  admlnlstrat<M«,  now 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  at 
the  Unlveraity  of  Chicago,  commented  re- 
cently. "Possibly  only  the  New  York  SUte 
department  U  prepared  to  be  an  equal  part- 
ner with  the  U.S.  Ofllce  of  Education. 

And  what  of  the  situation  in  the  Ofllce  of 
Education  itself  7  With  an  operating  budget 
that  has  miUtlpUed  fourfold  in  the  last 
two  years,  it  Is  imdergolng  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  reorganise  ItsaU  to  meet  its  req>onsl- 
billties.  One  step  below  its  excellent  chief 
administrators.  In  the  crucial  top  fifty  or 
•o  olvU-servlce  posts,  nearly  forty-flve  per- 
cent of  of  the  poaltioD*  were  "vacant"  a*  of 
last  siuxuner.  Many  others  are  still  filled 
by  holdovers  from  the  more  relaxed  atmos- 
phere of  the  Office's  years  of  fiscal  and  pro- 
grammaUc  neglect. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Great  Society 
programs  is  the  degree  to  which  they  become 
of  necessity  Involved  in  the  competition  and 
conflict  of  local  political  machines  and  social 
Institutiozu  acroes  the  coimtry.  The  OEO, 
for  example,  has  authorized  a  third  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  In  Community  Action  grants, 
each  of  them  based  on  projects  designed  by 
community  leaders,  local  officials,  and  neigh- 
borhood coiuicils  In  more  than  a  thousand 
different  localities.  Thus,  along  with  the 
benefits  of  broad  dttaen  participation,  these 
Great  Society  programa  Inherit  the  headaches 
of  local  poUtloal  struggles. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  battle  Joined  by 
Mayor  William  F.  Walsh  In  Syracuse,  New 
York,  and  an  Independent  Community  Devel- 
opment Aasodatlon.  To  the  Bepublicas 
mayor,  this  FsdaraUy  subsidized  campaign 
to  organize,  as  a  part  of  its  program,  a  "demo- 
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entlc"  voter-registration  ^ve  in  the  city's 
poor  wards  looked  susplclp  jsly  like  an  effort 
to  buUd  "Democratic"  ofganlzatlons.  The 
oonfiict  over  the  $136,000  ^ogram  has  been 
fought  almost  dally  in  toe  news  media  of 
Syracuse  since  last  spriiu,  and  at  various 
stages  has  taken  either  th^knayor  or  program 
participants  to  Albany,  Waahlngton,  and  the 
LBJ  Banch.  In  a  simUai  Vein,  the  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  has  com^alned  that  city- 
sponsored  Conununlty  Action  agencies  are 
sometimes  bypassed;  and  governors  have 
testified  before  Congresslcnal  committees  on 
the  erosion  of  state  sovereignty  implicit  in 
direct  OEO  links  to  local!  communities. 

In  many  cities  the  poytrty  program  has 
Indeed  brought  about  a  retOlutlonary  assault 
on  the  established  social  structure.  The  now 
famous  requirement  set  forth  in  Title  n 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  for  "maxi- 
mum feasible  partlclpatlOB  of  residents  of 
the  areas  and  members  of  -tiie  groups  served" 
calls  upon  the  administrator  to  bring  into 
his  organizing  effort  theltery  people  he  Is 
trying  to  help,  the  traditionally  alienated 
and  effectively  dlsfrancbued.  How  widely 
the  representatives  of  thelpoor  will  be  effec- 
tive partners  in  the  deelgi^  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  poverty  progiialm  remains  to  be 
teen.  In  San  Francisco  |  a  persistent  and 
well-organized  campaign  i  brought  them  a 
■erles  of  victories  that  no«l  leave  them  in  nu- 
merical control  of  both  the  San  Francisco 
Economic  Opportunity  Oouncll  and  the 
Council's  executive  board.j  More  ccHnmonly, 
u  In  Syracuse,  neighborhdtd  representatives 
find  themselves  outnumbered  and  out- 
maneuvered.  But  expectations  have  been 
aroused  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  com- 
plicate administrative  operjations  of  the  Com- 
munity Action  programs.    ' 

At  the  same  time,  the  Great  Society  is 
increasingly  dependent  upon  the  co-operation 
and  Initiative  of  commei^e  and  Industry. 
Appalachla's  9840  million  tn  new  roads  will 
not  rehabilitate  the  region!  Unless  new  trucks 
are  rolling  on  them.  Regional  development 
plans,  no  matter  how  well  formulated,  will 
not  bring  progress  to  oither  economically 
backward  areas  unless  biuinesses  and  fac- 
tories take  imaginative  Mvantage  of  the 
t3.3S-bUllon  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
Tdopment  Act  of  1965.  Streams  and  rivers 
and  air  will  not  be  effectively  cleansed  with- 
out the  acUve  oo-operaUou  of  the  managers 
of  the  private  economy  (te  for  that  matter 
the  public  CMnmunlOes).  ' 

This  kind  of  Federal  partnership  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  achieving  the  Great 
Society  is  already  at  wort  In  the  Job  C(»im, 
where  a  nimiber  of  contracts  to  run  residen- 
H«l  training  centers  have  been  let  to  corpo- 
rations whose  usual  activities  are  far  afield 
from  education.  WhUe  Shrlver  has  praised 
tt>e  record  of  corporatlon-jjun  camps  for  their 
rtBclency  and  their  Job-ort«nted  programs,  a 
nlghly  publicized  report  On  one  of  than. 
Camp  Kilmer,  by  a  panel  at  Rutgers  profes- 
•M  crlUclzed  the  canip's  authoritarian 
atmosphere  and  its  administrators'  lack  of 
understanding  of  young  p^le  raised  in  pov- 
^y-  Yet  training  centeja  run  by  educa- 
tional or  community  orgatiizaUons  have  had 
their  problems,  too — bracing,  proeUtutlon, 
tnarijuana,  sloppy  boot 
Corps  Director  Dr.  Otis 
pointed  out,  "We  don't  re 
Job  Corps."  A  certain  dc 
bout  in. 
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created  by  the  Great  8ocl„^  k.«««u..  bui, 
Mainistratlve  tidiness  is  hot  the  be-aU  and 
^-*U  of  government,  a&d  oompetlUon  is 
"ten  as  desirable  among  Government  agen- 
OM  as  it  is  elsewhere.  HNonetheless,  the 
«ngwB  are  real  and  the  need  for  new  ad- 
a^^ttve  machinery  aa d  methods  corre- 
■P<«»«"ngly  urgent.    Fedeial  programs  must 


be  more  effectively  rtf  ated  to  each  other  and 
must  complement  state  and  local  program* 
without  the  sacrifice  of  initiative,  experi- 
mentation, and  momentum. 

What  should  the  President's  role  be  In  such 
a  broad  and  ambitious  enterprise?  Certainly 
not  that  of  persoruOly  supervising  the  opera- 
tion of  the  national  government,  but  rather 
of  setting  the  necessary  forces  to  work.  For 
one  thing,  he  can  strengthen  the  capacity  of 
his  own  Ebtecutlve  Office  to  recommend  and 
enforce  organizational  change.  In  the  West 
Wing  of  the  White  House  and  in  the  offlce 
building  across  the  driveway  are  the  Presi- 
dent's supporting  staff — those  most  capable 
of  breaking  the  inertia  and  self-interest  that 
protect  existing  jurisdictional  patterns  In  the 
Federal  establishment.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  especially,  needs  additional  staff  to 
perform  management  surveys  and  to  recom- 
mend administrative  reforms.  The  entire 
field  structure  of  the  Federal  government,  as 
I  said  earlier,  requires  drastic  overhauling 
and  a  decentralization  of  decision  making. 
And  with  increasing  authority  assigned  to 
Federal  field  offices,  new  Interagency  infor- 
mation sharing,  planning,  and  program  co- 
ordination miist  be  made  possible  at  the 
regional  as  weU  as  at  the  Washington  level. 
The  President  should  also  insist  that  "over- 
head" money  be  given  to  state  and  local 
governments  to  assist  their  administrators  in 
setting  to  rights  their  present  haphazard 
participation  in  the  scores  of  Federal  aid 
programs. 

The  President  has  already  led  the  way  by 
raising  the  standards  for  top  Federal  ad- 
ministrators. He  must  now  set  higher 
standards  for  recruitment  at  aU  levels.  By 
establishing  suitable  incentive  or  sanctions 
he  will  also  encourage  greater  effectiveness 
at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

Indeed,  the  President  in  his  1066  Budget 
Message  and  In  subsequent  special  rural  and 
urban  development  messages  has  already  in- 
dicated his  awareness  of  what  is  required. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  real  burden  of  ad- 
nUnisterlng  the  Great  Society  is  not  on  the 
President.  Ihe  Great  Society  should  be  seen 
rather  as  a  Presidential  challenge  to  the 
American  people.  Looked  at  in  this  way,  it 
represents  a  return  to  local  responsibility. 
Its  success  depends  not  upon  the  admin- 
istrative genius  of  the  President  but  rather 
upon  the  co-operative  energies  of  officials  and 
citizens  throughout  the  nation. 


THE  200  BILLION  ELECTTRON  VOLT 
ACXJELERATOR  LABORATORY 

Mr.  IX^NO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presl- 
drait,  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  must 
bring  before  the  Senate  once  again  the 
shocking  and  extremely  serious  matter 
of  where  the  United  States  should  build 
the  world's  biggest  atom  smasher. 

Exactly  1  month  has  now  passed  since 
I  first  brought  this  subject  up  in  the 
Senate. 

For  1  month  I  have  waited,  hoping 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  would 
attempt  to  clear  up  some  of  the  questions 
I  raised.  For  1  month  I  have  waited, 
hoping  that  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  would  make  some  effort  to  ex- 
plain publicly  why  they  picked  six  sites 
which  fail  to  meet  the  basic  physical  re- 
quirements which  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  set  up  last  year — six  sites 
which  may  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
millions  of  extra  dollars,  and  which  may 
endanger  our  leadership  in  high  energy 
physics  research  if  the  final  selection  is 
made  from  these  six  sites.  For  1  month 
I  have  waited,  hoping  that  the  Academy 
and  the  Commission  would  recognise 


the  extreme  danger  our  atomic  energy 
program  now  faces. 

Instead,  the  American  people  have 
been  left  wondering  why  in  the  world 
no  one  is  doing  anything  about  what 
may  be  the  biggest  hoax  in  the  history 
of  American  scientific  development. 

The  dozens  of  American  communities 
which  submitted  pn^osals,  which  spent 
thousands  of  man-houn  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  measuring  their 
ability  to  meet  the  AEC's  high  standards 
deserve  a  fuU  public  explanation.  They 
deserve  a  fair  hearing.  And  after  study- 
ing the  whole  situation  again.  I  am  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  the  National 
Academy  completely  failed  to  give  these 
communities  a  fair  hearing. 

I  am  therefore  this  day  writing  the 
CcMnmissioner  of  Atomic  Energy,  Glenn 
Seaborg — a  great  American,  who  has 
been  a  vital  fprce  in  the  success  of  our 
atomic  programs — requesting  that  the 
C(Hnmission  reconsider  its  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  the  six  sites  chosen  bj  the 
Academy.  A  copy  of  this  letter  will  be 
placed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  urgency 
of  this  matter.  Already  Congress  has 
authorized  $2.2  million  for  studies  of 
these  six  sites.  This  mcoiey  will  be  used 
to  make  detailed  engineering  studies  of 
the  six  sites,  with  the  purpose  of  coming 
up  with  a  final  selection  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Joint  Ccunmittee  on  Atomic 
Energy  earlier  this  year.  Dr.  Paul  W. 
McDaniel.  Director  of  the  AEC's  Division 
of  Research,  warned  that — 

If  it  is  determined  to  be  necessary  to  do 
any  engineering  studies  like  making  architect 
layouts  for  six  or  seven  different  sites  and 
making  Intercomparisons,  I  can  visualize  that 
costing  a  considerable  sum  of  money  and 
again  that  wiU  eat  up  the  93.3  mUlion  very 
fast. 

When  asked  if  the  $2.2  million  was 
enough  for  the  necessary  studies  he  said: 

The  answer  really  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  t«-rain  iot  the  six  or  seven  sites  that 
are  recommended. 

Just  a  few  weeks  after  he  testified,  the 
AEC  revealed  six  sites  which,  if  the 
needed  studies  are  launched,  may  cost 
the  taxpayer  more  than  the  $2.2  million 
already  allotted  by  Congress.  Let  me 
point  out  that  while  this  project  Is  ex- 
pected to  cost  a  total  of  $375  mUUon.  we 
have  already  spent,  or  are  qxndlng, 
nearly  $7  million  drawing  up  technical 
plans  for  this  giant  atom  smasher. 

The  simis  of  money  are  vast.  The  im- 
portance of  the  project  to  our  research 
programs  is  vast.  But  the  taxpayers 
right  to  have  his  tax  money  spent  in  the 
best  possible  way  is  threatened  Iv  the  ir- 
responsible decisions  of  a  small  group  in 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  I 
hope  the  AEC  will  act  quickly  to  correct 
the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  take  a  great  deal 
of  the  Senate's  time  citing  deficiencies 
which  are  noted  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy report  or  which  have  been  pin- 
pointed by  staff  research.  Frankly.  I 
have  no  real  way  of  estimating  the  tre- 
mendous cost  problems  these  six  sites 
involve.  But  I  submit,  that  the  Na- 
ticMial  Acadony  gave  almost  no  attention 
to  cost  problems. 
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As  the  report  so  well  states: 

It  bM  not  bM&  tb«  purpoM  ot  this  (HAS) 
fVrv"***^  to  witlmsts  Um  oosta  at  oonstrue- 
tion  and  opnatlOD  at  TSilous  sUss. 

Mr.  President,  tt  Is  obvious  that  tbe 
Nattonal  Academy  should  have  stuck  to 
the  rules.  Tliey  should  have  done  tbe 
job  the  Congress,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  hundreds  of  communi- 
ties in  erety  State  In  the  Union  expected 
them  to  do.  By  ignorlnc  the  ABCs  cri- 
teria, by  re  Jeetlng  the  soUd  baMs  on  whldi 
all  the  appMcattoPB  were  submitted,  the 
National  Academy  has  dealt  a  sertous 
blow  to  our  faith  to.  the  "experts." 
Rather  than  apply  their  great  technical 
ablUtiee,  the  Site  Sdeetloo  Committee  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sdenoes  took 
the  path  of  arrogance  and  Irresponsl- 
bUtty. 

They  took  a  sort  of  taxpayer-be- 
hanged  attitude,  and  by  their  own  ad- 
mission gave  little  Importance  to  such 
things  as  the  posaPsllity  of  earthquakes 
at  Sacramento,  hurricanes  and  tnoon- 
venlence  at  Brookhaven,  snow  and  freec- 
Ing  weather  at  Denver  and  Madison,  pro- 
longed high  temperatures  at  Sacramento, 
the  $ijnOfiOO  that  someone  Is  going  to 
have  to  pay  to  buy  SO  titles  of  land  at 
Ann  Arbor,  the  inadequate  power  supply 
at  Denver  and  Bladlson.  the  tremendous 
added  cost  of  obtaining  sdeqtiate  water 
at  Brookhaven  and  Sacramento,  and  the 
unfavorable  geotogy  at  all  sites  except 
Madison. 

What  did  the  National  Academy  really 
do?  What  did  they  spend  their  Ume 
talking  about  when  they  should  have 
been  talking  about  the  eight  basic  cri- 
teria? Wtfl.  for  one  thing  they  say  they 
spent  a  lot  <rf  time  talking  about  the 
subject  "How  can  we  get  our  high-energy 
physldsts  to  come  and  use  this  200  bil- 
lion electron  volt  accelerator?" 

"Ah,"  they  thought,  "maybe  if  we  put 
this  thing  somewhere  close  to  where 
these  fellows  already  work,  maybe  then 
they  would  come  use  the  aeeelerator." 
So  they  sHected  Chicago.  Ann  Arbor, 
Madison,  and  Brookhaven.  And  then, 
they  thought,  maybe  these  feUows  would 
go  scmewhoe  where  the  weathnr  is  nice. 
So  they  selected  Denver  and  Sacramento. 

Could  it  have  been  that  simpler  Far  if 
so,  if  all  they  wanted  was  to  find  out 
where  our  scientists  would  like  to  live. 
I  thmk  the  Academy  would  have  been 
wdl  advised  to  take  a  poll  of  all  our 
selttitlsts.  One  question  would  be 
needed:  "Where  wouki  you  like  us  to  put 
the  atom  smasher  for  you?" 

And  no  matter  what  the  cost  of  the 
site  chosen  In  this  poU.  I  am  sure  that 
the  National  Academy  woukl  accept  the 
choice. 

But  Is  it  not  obvious  that,  no  matter 
where  we  construet  this  atom  smasher, 
our  scientists  wiU  come?  After  all.  this 
wUl  be  the  biggest  In  the  workl.  by  far 
the  moat  advanead  reaeareh  machine  of 
its  kind  for  years  to  eome. 

Not  koc  a«o  I  received  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Marl  Baker.  c*ianeeUor  of  the  Unl- 
vetstty  of  Mlseauil  at  RoUa. 

Besakl: 

K  fally  soneor  with  yoor  vgumcnts  that 
■fltintliei  «UI  mUw*  thnoMtiwm  to  ths  an- 
TlroBOMnt  wfcws  ttey  sm  gtvsa  a  ebaUang- 
Ing  opportnnlty. 


Be  said  that  ha  met  reoeirtly  with  the 
Unlventty  of  Mlssonxl  at  RoUa  alumni 
atOakBldae,Tenn. 

Hewrote: 

I  tauaA  tbat  tha  aoianUsta  tbara  are  vary 
plaaaed  with  Oak  Bldga. 

Mr.  President,  as  every  Senator  knows, 
before  the  Atomic  Bno^  Commission 
decided  to  bund  In  Oak  Ridge,  there 
were  few.  if  any.  scientists  In  that  area. 
Yet  with  a  great  laboratory,  the  scien- 
tists -went  there.  And  today,  they  are 
not  complaining. 

Siirely  the  National  Academy  knows 
that  scientists  will  go  wherever  there  Is 
research  to  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  National  Academy 
is  really  oonvlnoed  that  our  high  energy 
phyridste  are  so  soft  that  they  wlU 
not  move  unless  it  is  to  Denver  or  Sao- 
ramrato.  then  I  propose  that,  first,  we 
select  a  site  ^sewhere  In  the  Nation  that 
meets  an  of  the  AEC  criteria  and,  second, 
that  we  offer  a  3 -week  i>ald  vacation  to 
all  scientists  who  come  to  this  site.  I  am 
sure,  Mr.  President,  that  the  cost  of  these 
paid  vacations  would  never  i^qinoach  the 
waste  ot  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
now  proposed  by  the  National  Academy. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Lewis  O.  Joslyn 
wrote  me  recently  to  tell  me  about  a  toe- 
mendous  study  he  has  made  of  all  200 
of  the  proposed  sites  for  the  atom  smash- 
er project.  He  evaluated  each  site  as- 
suming each  one  had  aU  the  land,  water, 
and  other  basic  needs  required  by  the 
AEC.  Even  after  eliminating  these  basic 
requlronents,  Mr.  Josyln  came  to  very 
iBffetent  results  than  did  the  National 
Academy. 

Ttkt  six  sites  chosen  by  the  Academy 
do  not  look  good  when  compared  with 
an  other  sites  on  the  basis  of  power  costs, 
proximity  to  a  major  airport,  research 
and  development  complex  and  education 
complex  within  50  miles.  If  there  is  any- 
one who  doubts  the  qualUy  of  Mr.  Jos- 
lyn's  woEk,  I  can  cmly  quote  one  of  the 
site  selection  members  comments  to  Mr. 
Joslyn  as  quoted  In  the  Haverhni  Qa- 
sette.  Thursday.  November  i.  1965: 

You're  probably  mora  familiar  with  the 
othar  altaa  than  aajome.  ICayba  we  could 
hire  you  aa  a  consultant. 

Mr.  Pratideatt  X  am  asking  to  this  let- 
ter to  Chairman  Soaborg  that  tlie  Atomic 
ttiergy  Onmmlsslqn  make  a  complete  re- 
view of  an  the  sites.  I  am  asktag  that 
they  make  publio  aU  the  cost  factors 
about  the  various  sites.  Z  am  asking  that 
they  sdect  for  flnal  consideration  only 
those  sites  which  meet  aU  the  primary 
physical  crltoia  which  the  AEC  orig- 
inally Issued.  The  American  people  can 
ask  no  more  than  this:  that  the  atom 
anuuher  be  constructed  with  every  con- 
sideration given  to  mlnlmiilng  ooet  and 
maxlmWng  convenience. 

If  the  ABC  refuses  to  grant  this  review. 
If  tlie  ABC  refuses  to  answer  ttie  growtog 
number  of  questions  eomlng  from  dtl- 
■SDs  aU  over  our  Nation,  then  I  can  pre- 
dict that  this  great  project— vital  as  ft  Is 
to  our  atomic  mergy  program — wUl  bog 
down  in  a  horrible  sea  of  polltleal  tur- 
moU.  Mr.  President,  before  aU  (tf  the 
$2.2  millioa  authorised  by  Congress  Is 
«ent,  I  hapt  the  ABC  wUl  attempt  to 
answer  the  issues  which  I  have  raised. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  coo- 

It  ttuit  this  letter  be  prtoted  at  this 
point  to  the  Raooio. 

There  being  no  objectton.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Bxcqbb, 
as  follows: 

Jma  18,  IMS. 
Hon.  Olsmw  T.  RK«iioaa. 
Chairman,  Atomic  Enerfoi  Commiatkm, 
Wathington,  DC 

DxAB  Db.  Sxabobo:  Beapactfully  requcat 
that  the  Atomic  Xnergy  Comsolaalon  make  a 
complete  review  of  all  tha  altea  prcfMaed  tat 
locating  tbe  aOO  BUllon  Xlectran  Volt  Accel- 
erator Laboratory. 

As  you  know,  aome  very  secloue  quaetloni 
have  been  ralaad  about  tbe  alx  sitae  already 
cboeen  by  the  Watlanal  Academy  at  "c^noti. 
BeUeve  It  would  help  reetcre  publte  oonfl- 
dence  In  the  project  to  conduct  a  complete 
stxidy.  baaed  on  the  criteria  which  the  Com- 
mUwlnn  orlglnaUy  submitted  to  the  Joint 
CommUtee  on  Atomic  knergy.  and  whU> 
tbs  Commlaalon  enlarged  in  the  "Siting  Vee- 
tora"  memorandum  dated  November  16,  io«. 

Tbe  original  ASO  criteria  atated  tliat 
"acreage  requirements,  the  avallabUlty  o{ 
adequate  power,  the  proximity  of  adequate 
tranqrartatlon,  etc."  are  "abeolutely  eaeeo- 
tlal."  Unfortunately,  It  appaara  that  the 
National  Academy  of  Sclenoee  did  not  agree 
with  theee  criteria  and  Inirtead  picked  cltei 
which  did  not  meet  your  high  standards. 

Acreage  raqulrementa:  AU  but  two  of  the 
altes  faU  to  have  land  "owned  or  reasonably 
aTallabla  to  the  Pederal  Oovemment."  IT  the 
AKC  goee  ahead  with  tbe  aiz  sitae.  In  addi- 
tion to  negotiating  «4th  as  many  as  1S5  prl- 
Tate  owners  on  a  alngla  alta.  It  may  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  SS/MSiPOO  at  the  81em 
Foothills  site;  S9«sa0,000  at  the  Weston  ilte; 
$2,800,000  at  the  Ann  Arbor  alte.  In  addi- 
tion, reloeatton  problama  may  occur  due  to 
the  fact  that  at  the  Weatoa  site  a  major 
railroad — ^tha  Bgln,  JbUet  and  Eastern— 
croesee  the  site  aa  well  aa  a  138  kv  transmli- 
alon  line.  There  may  alao  be  some  problem 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  town  of  Weston 
(population  410)  la  Included  In  the  site  area. 

The  availability  ot  adequate  power:  Bvec 
the  National  Academy  Iteelf  admlte  that  at 
the  Denver  and  Madleon  sites  "A  detailed 
study  would  be  needed  to  determine  wbetbsr 
the  power  transmlsalon  ^atem  which  would 
supply  the  area  will  have  suflldent  capacity 
to  Insure  acceptable  voltage  and  trequeney 
atebUlty  under  all  poaalbla  load  condlttoDs." 
Perhaps  In  a  re-study  of  all  ttaa  sites  you  vlU 
be  able  to  find  onea  which  do  not  fall  to 
meet  the  AXC's  power  criterion. 

Proximity  to  adequate  transportation:  Ttte 
Sacramento  alte  and  the  Ifartlaon  alte  fall  to 
offer  "Proximity  to  a  major  airport  having. 
or  planning  to  have  frequent  aervloe  to  major 
VJa.  clUes"  which  the  "Siting  Facton" 
memorandum  mentions,  Tnttnafl  we  And 
that  the  alte  near  Sacramento  is  a^  hours  or 
116  road  mUee  from  tbe  San  Vrandsco  Id- 
tematlonal  Airport  and  sUi^tly  less  than 
that  P"*^  and  j^'t*-*""^  firom  the  Oakland 
Intematlonal  Airport.  Thua,  In  qUte  of  AIC 
Criteria,  tbe  National  Academy  ot  Sdenoee 
has  selected  a  alto  which,  as  Ito  report  states, 
"Is  only  modarat4ay  acceesfhle  to  tbe  majodty 
of  the  nation's  bl^  energy  physicists.'' 

The  Madison  site  is  U5  mllee.  two  hours 
by  oar.  and  40  mlnutea  by  plane  from  O'Baie 
Field  in  Chicago  and,  aa  the  NAS  Beport 
stetee,  "offers  only  limited  direct  airline  serv- 
ice to  major  dttea  eceept  for  Chicago." 

Bau  ttanaportattoa  appears  to  be  Inade- 
quate at  the  Denver  and  Madlaon  sites.  Tbe 
ooat  of  a  raU  «x«aaBtan  slight  be  $400,000  to 
MTV*  the  liMllaan  Uto  and  SSOOOOO  to  sKve 
the  Denver  alta.  Sartoaaty  doubt  If  any  rail- 
road could  shaorb  tbs  coat  oC  anek  tfrtea- 


BeUave  tlmt  the  ooeMsunlttee  whteh  pn- 
poaed  sues  la  an  ar«M  «(  the  nattan  dMMrv* 
to  know  wbf.  even  tkwigh  a  nambar  of  tb«a 
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wtlefled  the  baalc  criteria.  th4  {National  Acad- 
«ny  ot  Sclencee  overlooked  t  Item  In  favor  ot 
iltee  which  do  not  satisfy  Mie  ABC's  basic 
erlterta.  |l 

May  I  reepecUuIly  add  tlmt  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  Academy'^  i  stetement  "It 
bM  not  been  tbe  purpose  of  ifhis  Committee 
to  estimate  tbe  costs  of  construction  and  op- 
eration at  various  sites."  BiifaUlng  to  look 
Into  tbe  cost  factors,  tbe  Acs  aemy  has  fallen 
far  short  of  the  expectetions  ^f  the  Oongrees 
tad  tbe  American  taxpayer,    j 

My  staff  has  collected  a  considerable 
■mount  of  material  on  the  b\x  sites  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Academy.  Based  on 
my  study  of  this  material,  I  believe  a  com- 
|dete  AEC  review  of  all  tb0  proposed  sites 
«U1  tiun  up  sites  which  wl^li  be  more  con- 
venient, coet  less  to  the  taxpayer,  and  will  be 
MSB  difficult  to  construct — dites  which  will 
not  leave  gnawing  doubts  in  the  mind  of  tbe 
American  public.  I  j 

Note  that  on  page  1312  of  t  oe  AEC  Author- 
Ung  Legislation,  Fiscal  Tear  1967,  Hearings, 
Port  3.  Dr.  Oerald  F.  Tape  stetes: 

"This  Commission  I  am  si  ije  will  want  to 
kMk  at  tbe  particular  ones  Which  they  (The 
National  Academy  of  Science^  )|  have  come  up 
with  for  recommendation  and  before  deciding 
to  go  forward  with  a  contmi^  examination 
a  Mitts,  whether  or  not  there  are  others  that 
for  some  reason  or  other  t^  Commission 
would  like  to  take  into  conirideration.  On 
that  basis,  whether  we  stick  j  to  the  number 
that  comes  from  the  Academy  j  or  whether  we 
add— there  Is  that  poeslbllln — we  want  to 
HMrre  flexlbUlty."  p 

Am  hopeful  that,  as  Dr.  TaiM  told  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  this  flexibility 
can  be  maintained  until  the  Oongress  can  be 
laurad  that  the  Onaliste  arej  bf  the  highest 
quality. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

KOWASD 


Ur. 


BUY  COAL 

BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 


IiOivo, 
/.5.  Senator. 


President,  the  economic  ikiain  stem  of 
nisny  States  to  Appalaclilsr— tocludtog 
my  own  West  Virginia— has  long  been 
our  vast  coal  resource.       I 

Kany  thtok  that  coal  ha^  seen  its  best 
<lay  and  that  energy  will  b^  produced  by 
other  sources.  However,  Mr.  Eliot  Jane- 
*»y.  a  noted  writer  on  economics,  has 
•en  things  differently,  tn  a  column 
whfch  appeared  to  the  Washtogton  Star 
m  June  13,  1966,  Mr.  Janeway  believes 
American  coal  may  well  be  the  key  to  our 
problem  of  deficit  payments  and  the 
•Mwer  to  Europe's  fear  of  toflation. 

I  beUeve  it  deserves  the!  attention  of 
our  Nation's  planners.  With  the  sale  of 
"wre  coal  from  West  Virgtola  a  few  of 
By  State's  problems  may  &o  be  solved. 

I  uk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  be  prtoted  to  the  Rscosd. 

■Riere  betog  no  objection,  the  column 
na  ordered  to  be  prtoted  ih  the  Record 
wfoUows:  ^ 

B'T  Cost  AND  Stow  thi  1 1 Advick 

(By  EUot  Janewa;ri 

Wtw  To«K.— "What  would  3  iu  do?"    This 

»  «W  question  with  which^ihe  President 

j™«i  bU  technique  for  dislirming  critical 

^".?7"y  visitors,  even  before  they  ex- 


Sit?  !;!^-'?°'**  °^  weapons  or  take  aim  at 
n 

lami 

«ttc'  With  a  positive 


;™w  pet  poUcy  targete.    It's  pasler  for  vlsl- 
•?«*«>  agree  with  the  Free 
•»aj  up  to  the  pteeence  and 


•gree  with  the  Pre«|^nt  than  to 
1>e  counted  as 
tlie  disarming 


At  the  Treasury,  by  contrast,  the  operation 
Is  much  simpler — and  ccHreepondlngly  less 
effective.  There  the  tebles  are  turned:  It's 
the  visitors  who  do  the  asking  and  the 
authorities  who  do  the  answering.  Ever 
since  the  dollar  payments  deficit  became 
troublesome  the  critical  question  has  been: 
"Why  do  we  play  our  dollars  hand  from 
weakness?"  And  the  standard  response  is: 
"Because  the  European  central  bankers 
think  we  should." 

NOT  CHAlCnON'S  WAT 

But  no  champion  with  a  winner's  Instinct 
ever  plays  according  to  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  challenger.  Whenever  a  great  power 
with  a  position  of  primacy  to  defend  allows 
itself  to  be  bullied  into  appeasement  of  ulti- 
mate from  countries  seeking  a  bargaining 
advantage  against  it,  the  balance  of  power  is 
sure  to  change — adversely  for  the  cotintry  in 
our  present  position. 

Looking  back  on  what  Russia  has  accom- 
plished for  herself  since  Lenin  worried  how 
many  days  the  Bolshevikl  might  hang  on  to 
power,  there's  no  doubt  that  the  Moscow 
success  story  has  not  followed  a  script  writ- 
ten for  the  Kremlin  by  our  side.  There's  no 
doubt  either  that  Red  China's  drive  to  go 
Russia  one  better  Is  based  on  a  hard  and 
shrewd  calculation  on  what  is  good  for 
China — not  what  will  please  or  placate  her 
foreign  critics. 

Nor  is  it  as  If  our  European  crltlca  had 
disciplined  themselves  to  practice  the  good 
economic  housekeeping  they  preach  at  us. 
Take  the  case  of  coal.  It  certainly  gete 
down  to  basics.  It  tells  a  horror  story  of 
uneconomic  protectionism  in  Europe,  where 
Inflation  is  feeding  America's  inability  to  sell 
the  one  commodity  that  it  is  in  Europe's  in- 
terest to  buy.  If  we  took  lees  guff  from 
Europe,  and  she  took  more  coal  from  us, 
things  would  be  going  better  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic;  and  there  would  be  less  in- 
flation on  each  side. 

VrSBT  OBtMANT  LEADS 

West  Germany  Is  the  most  productive 
country  in  Europe,  and  the  richest — despite 
her  wasteful  coal  protectionism.  America's 
"new"  economy  may  now  run  on  the  motive 
power  supplied  by  consumer  expenditures  on 
holiday  travel,  color  TV  and  false  hairpieces. 
But  in  West  Germany,  more  than  ever,  the 
economy  goes  as  steel  goes.  And,  right  now, 
It's  not  going  nearly  as  well  as  all  the  Euro- 
pean lecturing  of  America  for  alleged  Infla- 
tionary malpractice  suggeste.  Only  last 
month,  for  example,  the  head  of  West  Ger- 
many's No.  1  steel  mill  warned :  "If  a  political 
decision  to  help  vu  is  not  made,  we  will  have 
no  alternative  but  to  produce  our  steel  In 
another  country." 

The  specific  provocation  which  brought 
forth  this  bombshell  is  a  long-stendlng  po- 
litical decision  which  hurte  the  German  steel 
Industry  without,  however,  helping  the  pro- 
tected German  coal  Industry:  It  remains 
hopelessly  uncompetitive,  burdened  with  un- 
marketable surpluses  and  tying  up  labor 
badly  needed  elsewhere.  Official  Import  re- 
strictions limit  the  sale  of  American  coal  to 
6  million  tons  a  year.  But  unofficial  restric- 
tions bar  it  from  crosalng  Into  the  steel- 
producing  dlstrlcta,  which  are  stuck  with 
the  high-cost,  otherwise  unsalable  native 
product:  Hence  the  grievance  and  the  threat. 

SAVIMOS   ON   COAL 

American  coal  can  be  laid  down  alongside 
German  steel  mills  at  savings  of  $7-48  a  ton 
(after  allowing  for  the  cost  of  ocean  freight, 
which  eate  up  43.50  a  ton  of  the  savings). 
Thus,  If  Bonn  merely  doubled  her  American 
coal  Import  quote,  her  steel  mills  would 
save  some  $40  mlUion  a  year  In  coal  coate, 
which  our  coal  Industry  would  earn;  and 
West  Germany  and  America  together  would 
generate  earnings  of  upwards  of  $10  million 
a  year  for  the  countries  from  which  we  buy 
shipping  and  to  which  we  both  sell  goods. 


There  may  be  a  working — and  a  vrorkable— 
answer  here  to  the  President's  rhetorical 
question:  "What  would  you  do?"  Tell  Eu- 
rope's  central  bankers  that  our  coal  can  do 
more  to  flght  infUtlon  in  their  back  yards 
than  their  self-serving  advice  can  do  to  flght 
It  on  our  front  door. 

Mr.  IX>NQ  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resctoded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  TEM- 
PORARY DEBT  UMTT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  H.R.  15202  which  would  tocrease 
the  temporary  limit  on  the  public  debt. 

As  a  partial  result  of  many  of  our 
domestic  low-priority  programs,  Mr. 
President,  this  cotmtry  is  faced  with  an 
expenditure  budget  of  more  than  $118 
billion  for  fiscal  1967 — representtog  a  $35 
billion  tocrease  in  Federal  spending  stoce 
fiscal  1961.  Less  than  one-third  of  this 
tocrease  can  be  attributed  to  the  war 
to  Vietnam.  Americans  from  every 
State,  tocluding  those  of  my  own  home 
State  with  whom  I  have  visited  to  recent 
weeks,  have  told  me  about  something 

that  costs  them  more  than  it  used  to 

food,  clothtog,  services,  medlctoe,  as  well 
as  toterest,  the  highest  to  37  years.  This 
situation  has  been  charsusterized  as  only 
crawling  toflation,  but  I  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  whether  it  is  crawling  tofla- 
tion, galloping  inflation,  limping  infla- 
tion, or  ambling  inflation,  it  is  still  infla- 
tion and  it  should  be  limited.  Cost-of- 
living  tocreases  to  the  past  few  months 
have  been  the  greatest  to  15  years.  All 
Americans,  young  and  old,  have  been 
touched  by  and  penalized  by  inflation. 
It  is  time  inflation  was  brought  under 
control. 

The  lessons  of  history  tell  us  that 
every  major  modem  inflationary  trend 
has  been  aggravated  by  excessive  Gov- 
ernment spending.  It  is  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  me  that  conttoual  Fed- 
eral deficit  spending  and  oonttouing 
fiscal  irresponsibility  have  operated  to 
drive  the  cost  of  living  ever  upward.  Un- 
wise Government  policies  are  thus 
evident  to  their  request  that  the  debt 
limit  of  the  already  mammoth-sized 
public  debt  be  further  tocreased. 

Mr.  President,  the  plato  fact  is  that 
to  the  face  of  war  and  inflation  we 
should  t>e  reducing  our  domestic  spend- 
ing or  placing  responsible  priorities  on 
its  spending.  Our  policy  of  "going  now. 
paying  later."  has  brought  about  the 
largest  debt  to  our  Nation's  history — a 
whopptog  $324  billion.  The  toterest 
alone  costs  American  taxpayers  $22,000 
a  mtoute:  $11  billion  a  year.  Inflation. 
Itself,  is  the  most  cruel,  unjust  form  of 
taxation,  hitting  hardest  the  poor,  the 
elderly,  and  others  on  fixed  incomes. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  a  true  "war 
on  poverty  might  be  waged  by  reducing 
spending,  paying  off  the  national  debt, 
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and  IcATlng  In  the  pooketbooks  and  pay- 
che<±B  of  Ametleaa  dttens  more  moner 
of  their  own  hi  which  to  qpend  m  they 
•ochooee. 

Whether  in  a  time  of  war  or  in  a  time 
of  peace,  planned  Federal  ezpoiditures 
could  and  should  be  reduced  without  im- 
pairing esaentlal  functtons.  Construc- 
tive reductions  should  be  made  and  the 
budget  should  be  balanced,  and  we  could 
start  reducing  the  debt  Umlt  toward  the 
permanent  celling,  instead  of  continual- 
ly raising  it.  Although  a  deficit  of  less 
than  $2  billion  for  fiscal  1M7  is  fore- 
cast, such  optimistic  reports  are  larg^ 
based  on  budgetary  changes  In  book- 
keeirfng  methods. 

Mr.  President,  as  frustrating  as  the 
annual  debt  limit  exerdise  has  been  it 
has  served  a  worthwhile  purpose.  Such 
a  debt  limit  focuses  attention  on  Oov- 
emment  qiending.  Moreover,  it  spot- 
lights  the  fact  that  our  mending  poli- 
eles  that  have  resulted  In  a  rising  deficit 
in  our  balance  of  payments,  threatened 
our  intematiaiial  mcnetaiy  stablU^, 
furthered  the  drain  of  our  gold  reserves, 
and  presented  a  sexlous  problem  In  <tobt 
management. 

The  housewife  has  been  asked  to  cut 
down  on  purchases,  the  public  urged  to 
step  up  Oovemment  bond  buying,  and 
buBlneas  urged  to  cut  back  on  expendi- 
tures for  plant  expansion.  I  say  here 
and  now,  that  restraint  in  pending  is  a 
deed  that  ought  to  be  practiced  as  well 
as  tay  our  Oovemment. 

We  most  f aee  up  to  the  precariousnees 
of  our  present  financial  situatioo.  Cer- 
tainly steps  must  be  taken  to  meet  this 
eoantiyls  serious  inflatioDary  surge. 
Stnoe  there  is  no  indicatJon  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  ready  or  willing  to  do  so. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  In  both  parties  to 
reprsaent  the  wishes  of  the  American 
PMHde  and  stop  insidious  Inflatkm,  and 
halt  spurteuB  spuidlng.  A  vote  against 
ralaing  the  public  debt  Umlt  Is  a  vote  for 
•ooad  fiaeal  poUcy^-a  vote  to  reestablish 
nspenaible  bodgeUng.  and  a  vote  for  a 
freer,  more  equitable  economy. 


ADMINIBTRATION     CXP     JUSTICK— 
MIRAMDA  AOADIBT  ARIZONA 

Mr.  MORSX.  Mr.  President,  before  X 
turn  to  the  prepared  speech  that  I  AaJl 
make  on  the  sobjeet  of  the  propoeed  raid 
on  the  protected  green  stripe  In  our  na- 
tional forests.  I  ask  unanimous  consmt 
to  have  printed  In  the  RscotB  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  ma- 
jortty  and  minority  opinions  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  Monday 
of  this  week  In  the  case  of  Miranda 
against  Ariaona. 

Itere  being  no  objection,  the  opinions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

Bmna  Ooon  or  vn  Vimm  8*An»-4f oa. 
TSe,  tee.  TBI  am  W*.    Oo>c—  Iteac,  IMS. 
Kxusto  A.  Wnnda,  PvttUonar,  780  v.  Stat* 
er  Ailaoaa.    On  Wm  ef  OwUocarl  to  tti« 
Boprms  Court  of  ib*  mmu  of  Ailsoaa. 

Mskaiin^tn.  ftHtewi.  TiO  ».  suto 
m  Mew  Tetk.  Ob  Wm  of  Oattloraii  to  the 
Ocnrt  of  Ippfli  of  tlM  Stato  of  Kow  York. 

rrSa^  2?!!?  ^■>"«.  i^tmoiMr.  m  •. 

OWSa«a«at«.   Ob  Witt  of  OMtlofMl  to  tfea 
0]^M  StatH  Oovrt  of  APPMla  ter  tbo  math 


of  OalUORita.  Pottttoo— .  684  «.  Boy 
AUm  Stowut.  On  WUt  of  OwttOfaH  to  tbo 
Bupnmm  Oourt  of  tbo  Stato  of  OaUfomla. 

(Juno  13. 10«e.1 

lU.  Ohbv  Jxrma  Wmmmmk  doUvorod  tb* 
opinion  of  tlu  Court. 

Tlie  CMM  befora  ua  ralM  queationi  wblcb 
go  to  tbo  roots  of  our  ooooapti  of  Amar- 
Ican  criminal  Juriaprudenoo:  tbo  rootndnts 
■oclety  muat  otMerre  conaUtent  wltb  tbo 
Federal  Constitution  In  prosecuting  Indi- 
viduals for  crime.  More  BpedSeally.  we  deal 
wltb  tbo  admlaslbUlty  of  statements  obtained 
from  an  Individual  wbo  is  subjected  to  cus- 
todial poUoe  Inteoogatlon  and  the  naoe— Ity 
for  pcooeduras  wbUdi  assure  that  the  Indl- 
vldnal  Is  aooonlad  bU  prlvUege  under  tb* 
Vlftb  Amendment  to  the  Constltutton  not 
to  bo  oompoUed  to  Inortmlnate  blmself. 

We  dealt  wltb  certain  irhnias  of  this  prob- 
lem recently  In  g«eobedo  v.  llUnola,  878  U.S. 
478  (1964).  There,  as  In  the  four  eases  be- 
fore \is.  law  enforcement  offlelals  took  tbe  de- 
fendant Into  custody  and  Interrogated  n™ 
In  a  police  stetton  for  tbo  purpoao  of  ob- 
taining a  oonfessloa.  Tbo  polloe  did  not  ef - 
fectlvoly  advise  blm  of  bis  right  to  romala 
silent  or  of  bis  right  to  consult  wltb  bis 
attorney.  Bather,  they  confronted  him  wltb 
MX  aUeged  acooo^iUce  who  accused  him  of 
having  parpetratsd  a  mtirder.  When  tbe 
defendant  denied  the  accusation  and  said 
"I  didn't  sbooc  ICanutf,  you  did  it,"  they 
bandouffed  him  and  took  him  to  an  inter- 
rogation room.  There,  while  handcuffed  and 
standing,  be  waa  questioned  for  four  boun 
until  be  ooBfeaeed.  During  this  intenoga- 
tton.  tbo  pohce  denied  bis  request  to  speak 
to  bU  attaraoy,  and  tbey  prevented  bis  re- 
tained attorney.  Wbo  bad  come  to  tbe  poUoe 
station,  from  consulting  wltb  lUm.  At  bis 
trial,  tbe  State,  over  bis  objection,  introduced 
the  confession  against  blm.  We  held  tbat  tbo 
statsmnkts  thus  mad*  were  eonstltutionally 
inadmissible. 

This  case  has  been  the  subject  of  Judicial 
Interpretation  and  spirited  I^pU  debate  since 
it  was  decided  two  years  ago.  Both  state  and 
fMleral  eoorts.  in  ssiwisBlnB  its  implications, 
have  arrived  at  varying  eonetuMons'  A 
wealth  of  scholarly  material  has  boon  irrtt- 
ten  tracing  Its  ramiflcattoos  and  underptn- 
nlngs.*  PoUce  and  proeecutor  have  qwon- 
lated   on   its   range   and   deslrabUlty.>    We 

1  Compare  Vntted  St»U»  v.  ChOdreu,  347 
F.  ad  448  (C.  A.  7th  Clr.  1968)  with  COOiru 
V.  Beto,  848  P.  ad  823  (C.  A.  Stb  Clr.  1965) . 
Compare  People  v.  Dondo.  92  CaL  ad  850.  888 
P.  ad  sei.  4a  Cal.  ^tr.  168  (1964)  with  People 
V.  Bartgrave$.  81  HL  ad  875.  808  H.  B.  ad  33 
(19«4). 

*8ee.  e.  g,  Bnker  and  BIsen,  Counsel  for 
tbe  Buspsct:  JTossiaH  v.  United  StmUs  and 
Xseobedo  V.  rOfiiols,  48  Minn.  L.  Bev.  47 
(1964) ;  Herman,  Tbe  Supreme  Court  and  Be- 
strlctlosis  on  Pifllce  Interrogations.  38  Ohio 
St.  I..  J.  440  (1964) ;  Kamisar.  Bqual  Justice 
In  tbe  Oatabouses  and  is*wi*««t  of  Amer- 
ican Criminal  ftooedure.  In  Criminal  Justice 
In  Our  Time  (1965) ;  Dowllng.  BMobedo  and 
Beyond:  Tbo  Bteed  for  a  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  66  J.  Crlm. 
Xh.  CAP.  8. 158(1965). 

Tbe  oomplex  probleins  also  prompted  dls- 
eusilans  by  Jnrtots.  Conpare  Baaelon,  Law, 
MOnJlty  and  CIvn  Ubettles,  13  V.  c.  L.  A  L. 
Bev.  18  (1964).  with  Frtendly,  The  BlU  of 
Bi^ts  as  a  Coda  of  criminal  Procedur*.  68 
OaUt.  U  Bav.  MB  (1868). 

•  For  aaaaiplik  tt*  Zjos  AagelM  imttos  GMsf 
stated  tbat  •Of  tba  pottos  are  leqolnd  .  .  . 
to  . .  .estabUata  tbat  tbo  defea^nt  wm  av- 
ptteed  of  bis  aoaetttirtloaal  gnarmnteca  cf 
aUaneeaad  legal  eoonsal  prior  to  the  «tt«- 

tagofaayr"' ■ 

ho 


granted  oertlarail  In  tbeee  eaaaa.  383  da 
984.  888.  887.  In  order  further  to  eipta^ 
sooM  faoaSs  of  tbe  probtoma.  thus  eapcaed,  u 
allying  tbe  privUege  against  self-lncriaiaa- 
tlon  to  ia-costody  taterrogatloic  and  to  aiTe 
ooncreto  oooatltuttoaol  guutslinas  for  h« 
aaf croemaat  agencies  and  ooorte  to  fouo« 

We  start  bare,  as  we  did  tn  gaeobedo,  «ttt 
tba  premise  that  our  hnirfiTig  la  not  aa  la- 
novation  In  our  JurUprudenoe.  but  la  an  ■». 
pUeatton  of  pcinctplea  l<mg  reoognlssd  ud 
appUed  In  other  settings.  We  have  ante. 
taken  a  thorough  n  eismliiatlnii  of  tbt 
Eaeobedo  dMslalon  and  the  principles  it  aa- 
nounoed,  and  we  reallrm  it.  Tbat  caae  «m 
but  aa  sxpUoaUon  of  baalo  rigbta  that  an 
anahrinsd  In  our  Oonstltatkm — ^that  "Mo 
paiaon  .  .  .  sbaU  be  nnmpelled  In  any  crim- 
inal case  to  be  a  witnaes  against  htnMtit" 
and  tbat  "the  accused  ahaU  .  .  .  bavs  tte 
Aaslstanoe  of  Couneel" — rlgbte  which  vwt 
put  in  Jeopardy  in  that  caae  tbioogh  of- 
Oetal  overbearing.  Tbeee  predoui  righti 
were  fixed  In  our  Constitution  only  after  e«> 
turlea  of  peraecuUon  and  struggle.  And  ia 
the  words  of  Chief  Justice  MarahaU,  thay 
were  secured  "for  ages  to  oonae  f"^  ...  de- 
signed to  approach  immortality  as  nearly  m 
human  institutions  can  approach  it,"  Cvhtni 
V.  VirgtiUm,  6  Wheat.  364.  887  (1831). 

Over  70  years  ago,  our  pffnleiieseui  on  thli 
Court  eloquently  stated: 

"The  nuudm  nemo  temttw  tttpnm  ee- 
eaesre  bad  its  origin  In  a  protest  against  tht 
Inquisitorial  and  manUeatly  unjust  metbodi 
of  interrogating  aeouaed  persons,  which  haa 
long  obtained  in  the  continental  system,  and, 
untu  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  from  tba 
British  throne  in  1688,  and  the  erection  of 
additional  barrtvs  for  tbe  protectton  of  tlia 
people  against  tbe  enroise  of  arbitrary  po«w, 
waa  not  uncommon  even  in  Bngland.  Whlla 
the  artmlaalona  or  confeeslaas  of  tbe  prlaoner, 
when  voluntarily  and  freely  made,  have  al- 
ways rankad  high  In  the  scale  of  incriminat- 
ing evldancs,  if  an  accused  person  be  asked 
to  expUln  hU  apparent  connection  with  a 
crime  under  mveatlgatlon,  the  esse  with 
which  tbe  questions  put  to  him  may  aaaum* 
an  inquisitorial  duracter,  the  temptation  to 
preee  the  wttaeee  uadtUy,  to  browbeat  him 
If  he  be  timid  or  reluctant,  to  push  him  Into 
a  comer,  and  to  entrap  him  Into  fatal  oon- 
tradlctlona,  which  la  so  painfully  evidenced 
tn  many  of  fheee  earlier  state  trials,  notably 
in  those  of  Sir  Nlchoiaa  ThroAmorton,  and 
Udal,  tbe  Puritan  mlnistar,  mads  tbe  aystem 


*  hoa  Is  opened  aa  to 
what  flItwiBaBlaaoas  ...  eaa  a  daf eitfant  In- 
talUgently  waive  theea  ri^ta.  .  .  .     -ni^ 
tloBs  that  modem  criminal  investlgatlan  eaa 


eompensata  for  tbe  laek  of  a  confeaslon  or 
sdmlminn  In  every  criminal  ease  Is  totaOy 
absurdl"  Parker.  40  L.  A.  Bar.  Bull.  SOS,  497. 
648  (1866).  HU  prooeeuftorlal  oount«pert. 
Dlstrtet  Attorney  Tonz«er.  stated  that  "(I]t 
1>oglns  to  appear  tbat  many  of  tbeee  seem- 
ingly rsBtriettv*  dectatons  are  going  to  ooa- 
tribute  directly  to  a  more  effecttve,  eflhdcnt 
and  prnfisasliiiisl  lavM  of  Uw  enforoemeBt' 
I^  A.  Tlmaa.  Oct.  a.  1868.  p.  1.  Tbe  fomcr 
PoUoe  CoaamleMoner  of  New  York.  Mlehasl 
J.  Murphy,  stated  of  gaeobedo.-  "What  tba 
Court  is  doing  Is  akin  to  requiring  one  boar 
to  fight  by  Marquis  of  Queenabury  rules 
witfle  peradttlng  tbe  other  to  butt,  gouge 
and  btta."  B.  T.  Timee.  May  14.  1966,  p.  18. 
The  tonaasr  Uhltad  Statea  Attorney  for  the 
Olstriot  of  OoiwmbU.  Oavtd  C.  Acbeeoo.  whe 
Is  preeentiy  Special  Assistant  to  tbe  Seoe- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  (for  Enforcement),  and 
directly  in  charge  of  the  Secret  Service  and 
tbe  Bureau  of  Bareotlcs.  ubeeiimt  that  "Pro- 
baa,  a*  moat,  only  the 
uaiaai  Ihiii  wltb  crima 
Cbangee  la  oonrt  dedateaa  and  proeacatloa 
procadun  wooU  have  ahoat  tba  saaas  eflirt 
on  tbo  crbna  rata  aa  aa  aa)iMa  would  baie 
on  a  tamar  of  the  brala.''  Qaoted  U  Her- 
aaan.  satpna,  a.  g.  at  888.  a.  870.  Other  vtevs 
the  aot^act  la  gMaaal  aae  eaUaeted  ia 
■  111^  thm  «f  Ail  sated 
A  Skaptloal  TMw.  68  J.  CMm-  t- 
O.AP.8..ai  (1861). 
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ao  odioua  aa  to  give  riaa  to  a  >  lamaad  lor  Ita 
toUl  abolition.  Tbe  change  in  the  gngliah 
criminal  procedure  In  that  j  i  rtloolar 
to  be  founded  upon  no  stat^lja  and  no  Judi- 
cial opinion,  but  upon 
lUent  aoquleecence  of  tbe  cd«trta  in  a  popu- 
lar demand.  But,  however  adopted,  it  has 
become  flnnly  embedded  In  Hngllah.  as  wall 
u  m  American  Jurlsprudanoc .  So  deeply  did 
the  Inequities  of  the  axiolent  system  Impress 
themselvee  upon  the  minds  ( tx  the  American 
colonists  that  the  Statee.  ulih  one  accord, 
made  a  denial  of  the  right  to  ^ueetlon  an  ac- 
cused penon.  a  part  of  tbilr  fundamental 
law,  BO  that  a  maVbn.  which  ax  England  waa 
a  mere  rule  of  evidence,  beewne  dotbad  In 
thU  country  with  the  imp^gnablUty  of  a 
oonstltutlonal  enactment."  grown  v.  Walker, 
181  VS.  601.  DB6-697  (1896) . 
In  ttatlng  the  obligation  of  ^e  Judldary  to 
apply  tbeee  oonstltutlonal  rt  {hts,  this  Court 
declared  in  Weeme  v.  Vnited^tate*.  317  VS. 
M»,  173  (1910) :  I 

".  .  .  our  contemplation  lifnnot  be  only 
what  has  been  but  of  what  i^y  be.  Under 
any  other  rule  a  constltutifi  r^  would  Indeed 
be  aa  easy  of  appllcaUoa  as  U.  would  be  defi- 
cient In  efficacy  and  power,  fis  general  prln- 
e^lea  would  have  little  value  and  be  con- 
wted  by  precedent  Into  impotent  and  llfo- 
ha  formulas.  Blghta  dec^red  in  words 
might  be  lost  In  reaUty.  Aifd  this  has  been 
neognlsed.  The  meaning  aik^  vitality  of  tbe 
Constitution  have  develt^MC^  ftgalnst  narrow 
iBd  reatrlctlve  construction 

Thla  was  tbe  spirit  In  wl 
in  meaningful   language, 
vklch  the  constltutlaaal 
Tidoal  could  be  enforced 
poUee  practlcee.    It  was  m 
bedo,  aa  here,  to  Insure 
claimed  In  the  Conatltutlon 
but  a  "form  of  worda."  Sih 
Co.  T.  PnJted  States.  281 
In  the  handa  of  govemme: 
It  1*  In  thla  spirit,  cona! 
ai  Judges,  that  we  adhere 
f  KObedo  today. 

Our  holding  wUl  be  apeUeA!  out  with  some 
ipedfldty  in  the  pagee  waoh  follow  but 
MaOy  stated  It  is  this:  tbe  braaecution  may 
not  use  statements,  whether  exculpatory  or 
Inenlpatory.  stemming  fronu  iniatodlal  Intar- 
rogaUon  of  the  defendant  uitleea  it  denaon- 
stratea  the  use  of  procedural  p  nf eguards  effec- 
Mw  to  secure  tbe  privUegeJiigalnst  self-ln- 
olmlnatlon.  By  custodial  wi  terrogatlon.  we 
mean  queetlonlng  initiated  by  law  enforce- 
■MBt  ofllcera  after  a  person  lias  been  taken 
lato  custody  or  otherwise  <leprived  of  his 
tncdom  of  action  in  any  k  Igntflcant  way.* 
Aa  lor  tbe  procedural  eateguards  to  be  em- 
ptied, unices  other  fully  eOeBtive  means  are 
••rieed  to  inform  accused  nersons  of  their 
*k>^i  ot  silence  and  to  aMui^  a  continuous 
•WOrtumty  to  exercise  it,  the  following 
aieesures  are  required.  PrtOr  to  any  ques- 
tioning, the  person  must  b4  warned  that  he 
kaa  a  right  to  remain  eUenilthat  any  state- 
Bient  he  does  make  may  be  niaed  ae  ovtdeBce 
yinat  him.  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  the 
Vnemce  of  an  attorney,  ettber  retained  or 
■ppotnted.  Tbe  dtfendant  lifiay  waive  effec- 
tuation of  these  righta.  proMded  the  waiver 
a  mads  voluntarily,  knowl^y  and  IntrtU- 
Sntly.  If,  however,  he  indl4»tee  ia  any  man- 
B«  and  at  any  stsgs  of  th^  Iprooeas  tbat  be 
«W>ce  to  ocaauH  wtth  anj  kttomay  before 
fleeting  there  ean  be  no  qiuatlonlng.  Uke- 
*lse,  if  the  taidivldual  la  alfie  and  Indleatee 
ta  any  manner  tbat  ha  do^d  not  wish  to  be 
Interrogated,  the  pidlce  nlay  not  questton 


With  aa  atlocaay  aad 
be  questioned. 


oonamta  to 


.1 
we  delineatod, 
e  manner  in 
Ita  of  the  tndl- 
oveiaealons 
In  gaoo- 
what  was  pro- 
not  become 
:7lome  Lumber 
,392  (1920). 
ndals.  And 
i  with  our  role 
principles  of 


hha.    The  mere  faot   th^t 


nae  statementa  oa  his  owi 
wm  of  the  right  to  refraix 
any  further  Inquiries  untfl 


«Tbte  is  what  wa  meant 
»•  apoke  of  an  lnveetig4tlon 
focused  on  an  accueed. 

cam 836-^>art  l4 


be   may   have 

votantaared 

ufBt  deprive 

fro^  aaswarlng 

ha  has  ooastf  ted 


The  oonstttuttopal  laaaa  wa  dsclBa  tn  aaeh 
Of  thaae  oaaaa  Is  «ha  artmlasllilllty  of 
monta  oMaiaad  from  a  dsfandai 
white  la  eaatody  aad  dapctved  of  hia  traa- 
dom  of  action.  In  each,  tbe  deCeodaat  waa 
queetionad  by  poUea  efciara.  deteottvas.  or  a 
proaecutlag  attomay  la  a  room  In  which  ha 
was  out  off  from  the  ootalde  world.  In  none 
of  tbeee  eases  was  the  defendant  given  a  full 
and  effeotlva  warning  of  hia  rl^ta  at  the 
otttaet  of  the  tntanogatlon  process.  In  all 
the  eases,  tbe  questioning  elicited  oral  ad- 
missions, and  in  three  of  tham.  signed  state- 
menta as  mil  which  were  admitted  at  their 
trials.  They  all  thus  abars  salient  taaturea— 
Inoommuntrarto  Interrogation  ctf  individuals 
In  a  polloa-domlnated  atmoepbere,  reaultlng 
in  self -Incriminating  statementa  wlthoat  full 
wsmlngs  of  constitutional  righta. 

An  undsrataadtng  of  tbe  nature  and  aet- 
tlng  of  thla  la-euatody  interrogation  is  ee- 
aentlal  to  oar  deelaiana  today.  The  dUBculty 
in  depleting  what  tranaplrea  at  such  intsr- 
rogatloaa  stems  from  tbs  tact  that  in  this 
country  they  have  largely  taken  place  In- 
communicado. Ftom  extensive  factual 
studies  undertakan  In  the  eariy  1930^,  in- 
cluding the  famous  Wlckettfuua  Bcport  to 
Congress  by  a  Presldantlal  Commission,  It  Is 
clear  that  police  vlotence  and  the  "third  de- 
gree" flourisbsd  at  tbat  time.*  In  a  eeriee  of 
casee  decided  by  this  Court  kmg  after  tbeee 
studlea^  the  poUoe  reeorted  to  physical  bru- 
taUty — beatlnga.  hanging,  wblpplag — and  to 
siiatained  and  protracted  questtnnlag  Inooia- 
municado  In  order  to  extort  ooafeastons.* 
The  1961  Commission  on  Civil  Bigbta  found 
much  evidence  to  indicate  tbat  "soms  poUoe- 
man  still  reeort  to  physical  foros  to  obtain 
confessions."  1961  Comm'n  on  Civil  Bigbta 
Sep.,  Justice,  pt.  5.  17.  The  uee  of  pbyaloal 
brutality  and  violence  is  not,  imfortunataly, 
relegated  to  tbe  past  ot  to  any  part  of  tbe 
country.  Only  recently  In  Kings  County, 
Hew  Tork,  the  police  brutally  beat,  kloked 
and  placed  lighted  cigarette  butta  on  the 
back  of  a  potential  wltneee  under  interroga- 
tion for  the  putpoee  of  securing  a  stateoaent 
Incriminating  a  third  party.  People  v.  Par- 
tem, 15  M.  T.  ad  386. 206  N.  B.  2d  867, 267  M.  T. 
S.  ad  931  (1966).' 


geeobado  when 
which  had 


*  See,  for  eaample,  IV  National  Conmilaalan 
on  Law  Observanoe  and  BnforceBwnt,  Beport 
on  Lawleasneaa  In  Law  Bnforocment  (1981) 
(Wlckeraham  Beport]:  Booth.  OonfMslaiia 
and  Methods  Bn^tloyed  In  Procuring  Tham, 
4  So.  Calif.  L.  Bev.  83  (1980):  Kanpar.  Judi- 
cial Framlnatlon  of  the  Aeeused — ^A  Bemedy 
for  tbe  Third  Depoe,  80  lOeh  Ll  Bav.  1134 
(1933).  It  is  slgnlfleant  thab  Iwatanoss  of 
third-degree  treatment  of  prisoners  ahaost 
Invaiiably  took  place  during  tbe  period  be- 
tween arreet  and  preliminary  examlnatHm. 
Wlckeraham  Report,  at  168;  Hall.  The  Law  of 
Arrest  in  Halation  to  Contemporary  Sodal 
Problems.  8  V.  Cbl.  L.  Bav.  846.  867  (1886). 
See  also  Foots,  Law  aad  PoUee  Praettoe: 
Safeguards  in  the  Law  of  Arrest.  83  Kw.  U.  L. 
Bev.  16  (1967). 

•  Brown  v.  Miuieeifpi.  387  UH.  278  (1886) : 
Cfuimbert  v.  Plorido.  808  VS.  337  (1940); 
Cantg  V.  Aiabofwa,  808  UjB.  639  (1849) :  WhUe 
V.  T««u,  810  VJO.  680  (1840);  Feraon  v.  Ala- 
bama, 313  UjB.  647  (1941) :  Ward  v.  Tese*.  816 
U.8.  647  (1943):  Aaherft  v.  reaiMssee.  882 
n.S.  148  (1944);  JfaliaaM  v.  Mem  rorit.  884 
VA.  401  (1846) ;  L^/ra  v.  Denno.  847  U3.  666 
(1964).  See  alao  WiOianu  v.  United  Stmtet. 
841  X;.S.  97  (1961). 

'  In  addltton.  aee  People  v.  Wofcot,  416  HL 
610, 114  M.  B.  ad  706  (1988) ;  Wskst  v.  HarKb. 
253  P.  3d  59  (C.  A.  7th  Clr.  1988)  (defesMtant 
suffering  from  broken  bonee,  midUple  brvdaea 
and  Injuriee  suffldteoOy  aertoua  8a  require 
eight  monthif  medical  treataaeat  after  being 
manhandled  by  five  poUoemen);  Hlcr  v. 
State,  aiS  Md.  666,  ISa  A.  ad  494  (1967)   (po- 


Tha  aaaaaplaa  gtvam  above  are  undooMadly 
tba  eaoepttaat  now.  but  thay  are  suflelmitly 
wlrlsiprsad  to  ba  the  object  of  oonoem.  on- 
tsae  a  proper  Itmttafkm  upon  naatndlal  latar- 
rogattoB  ia  achieved  aoch  m  ttaaa  dsctaleai 
wlU  advance— thera  ean  be  ao  aasoiaace  that  *i 
praetlees  of  thla  natoro  wlU  ba  amdlcstad 
la  the  foraeaaabhi  future.  The  eondnaton 
of  the  Wlckeraham  Commission  Report,  made 
ever  80  yean  ago,  la  sttu  peitiaeBt: 

"Tti  the  ooptanthm  that  the  third  degree 
U  naoeeeary  to  gat  the  facta,  the  repcrteaa 
aptly  reply  In  tba  laagaage  of  tha  pxaaeat 
Lord  OtianoeUor  of  Kngland  (Lord  Sankay): 
'It  la  not  admissible  to  do  a  great  right  by 
doing  a  little  wrong.  ...  It  is  not  aafBdent 
to  do  Justiee  by  obtaining  a  proper  reaalt  by 
Irregular  or  Improper  maaaa.'  Hoi  oniy  doaa 
tba  uee  of  the  Uilrd  dagimi  Involva  a  Oa^aat 
vloution  of  law  by  tba  ofBoasa  of  tha  law. 
but  It  lnv(Mvee  also  tba  dangers  of  (atea  oon- 
feeslons.  and  it  tends  to  aaaka  poUee  and 
praaacutors  lees  sealous  in  tba  aeareh  (or  ob- 
JeeUve  evidence.  As  the  Mew  Tctk  proaaen- 
tor  quoted  in  the  report  said.  It  Is  a  ttuet 
cut  and  makes  tbe  polloe  laay  and  unen- 
terprising.' Or,  as  another  official  quoted 
remarked:  'If  you  use  your  flsts.  you  ars  not 
ao  likely  to  use  your  wlta.'  We  a^ae  with  the 
conclusion  expressed  In  the  report,  that  'The 
thta^  degree  brutallasa  tha  poUoa.  hardens 
the  prisoner  against  aodety.  and  lowere  the 
esteem  in  which  the  admlntetrattoa  of  Jostloa 
U  held  by  tbe  pubUc.'"  HT  Hattoaal  Oom- 
mlsslon  on  Law  Observancs  and  Bnforca- 
ment.  B^ort  on  Lawleesnees  in  Law  Bn- 
forosmant  (1831). 6. 

Again  wa  atreaa  that  tha  aaodam  praettoe 
of  In-cuatody  IntarrDgattoa  la  peydMloglcatty 
ratlMr  than  pbyateaUy  orlsnted.  Aa  wa  have 
stated  before,  "Stnoe  Cbawibers  v.  PlorMa, 
308  V£.  237,  this  Court  has  winngnlaad  that 
ooardon  can  be  mental  aa  wall  aa  phyatcal, 
aad  that  tha  tdood  of  the  aocoaad  la  not  tha 
only  hallmark  of  an  Mfioanatltatlnnal  laqol- 
atttoa."  Biaekirum  v.  Alsbaaia.  881  OA  198, 
a06  (1868).  laterrogatloB  atUl  tabaa  piaoa 
In  privacy.  Privacy  reeulta  la  aaoraey  and 
thla  la  turn  reaulta  In  a  gap  la  oar  knowledge 
aa  to  what  In  fact  goaa  on  In  the  Interroga- 
tion rooms.  A  valuable  aource  of  informa- 
tion about  preeent  polloe  practlcaa,  however, 
may  be  found  In  various  poUoe  "»"""'*  and 
texta  which  document  prooadurae  employed 
wltb  sucoeas  In  the  iiaat,  and  which  reoom- 
mand  various  other  effective  taotlos.*   Theea 


Ilea  doctor  told  aeeoaad.  Who  was  atn^pped  to 
a  chair  completMy  node,  that  he  piopioeed  to 
take  hair  aad  akin  saraiilngi  from  anything 
that  locdced  ilka  Mood  or  apeoa  from  various 
porta  of  hia  body);  Brrnner  v.  People.  118  Ool. 
184. 186  P.  ad  111  (1848)  (dsfan«taat  hold  tn 
custody  over  two  auiaSha  dapitved  of  food  for 
18  hoam<  foreed  to  aiftanlt  to  a  he  deteetot 
teat  when  ha  wanted  to  go  to  the  toDat) ; 
Paople  V.  afotfeek.  51  Cal.  Sd  683.  886  P.  Sd 
805  (1888)  (defeadaat  qoeatloaed  Imeee- 
aantly  over  an  evening's  thBs,  made  to  Ue  en 
COM  hoard  aad  to  aaawer  qoesttona  wbenevar 
It  appaaiad  ho  waa  gettlag  eleepy) .  Other 
oaeea  are  due  aaientad  tn  Amarlean  CIvB  Ub- 
ertlae  tmian.  minola  PHIaloii.  Secret  Daten- 
tton  by  tha  Chicago  PoUoe  (1888):  Fott,  1%e 
Prellisdnary  Bxaaalaattoa  and  rtha  TWrd 
Degree,"  3  Baylor  L.  Bmr.  181  (1860):  Oler- 
llng,  PoUea  nitsiiogallow  and  the  PsyelMlogy 
of  Confess  on,  14  J.  Pub.  I>.  38  <1968) . 

•  llie  manuals  queued  In  the  text  following 
are  the  most  recent  and  rapreeantaUva  of 
the  tnta  cioTeBtly  available.  Material  of 
the  eane  natmw  appears  In  KMd.  POttee  Ih- 
tarrogatlon  (1868):  Mnlbar,  Intawogatlon 
(1881);  Pi  east  sin,  TBdudea  for  tbe  Crime 
Baveattgater  (IBSa).  87-118.  etodtee  oon- 
f«rwH>g  the  ulisiaisJ  praettoee  of  tta  police 
appear  ia  laMiva,  Anaat:  Tha  DeelslaB  To 
Taka  a  Baapsat  Into  Onstody  (1868). 
487,  490-631;  LaPave,  Detentloa  for 
gaUon  by  tha  PoHoa:  An  Aaaiyala  ef  Oarrent 
Practloea,  1963  Wash.  U.  L.  Q.  331;  Barrett. 
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taste  an  uaad  by  law  cnforccaMnt  agenolM 
tbemMlTM  u  guMas.*  It  abotUd  ba  notad 
Uiat  tbaaa  taxta  prctfaaaMUy  praaant  tha  moat 
anUgbtanad  and  affactlva  maana  praaanUy 
Tiaad  to  obtain  atatamanta  through  custodial 
iBtarrogatloo.  By  oonaldarlng  thesa  texts 
and  oChar  data.  It  la  poaatble  to  describe 
prooadviraa  obaerrad  and  notad  around  tha 
country. 

The  officers  are  told  by  the  manuals  that 
the  "principal  psychological  ractor  contribut- 
ing to  a  auooeaaful  Interrogation  Is  pHtMcy — 
being  alona  wttb  tba  paraon  under  Interroga- 
tion.*' >•  Tha  efficacy  of  this  tactlo  has  bean 
asplalnad  aa  follows: 

"If  at  all  practicable,  the  interrogation 
should  take  placa  in  the  InTeatlgator's  office 
or  at  leaat  In  a  rootn  of  his  own  choice.  The 
subjaet  should  be  deprived  of  every  psycho- 
logical advantage.  In  his  own  home  he  may 
be  oonfldent.  Indignant,  or  recalcitrant.  He 
U  mora  keenly  aware  of  his  rights  and  more 
reluctant  to  taU  of  hla  indiscretions  of  crim- 
inal behavior  within  the  walls  of  his  own 
home.  Moreover  his  family  and  other  friends 
are  nearby,  their  presence  lending  moral 
support.  In  hla  own  office,  the  Investigator 
poaaeaaea  all  the  advantages.  The  >tmoa- 
phaia  suggaate  tha  InvlndblUty  of  tha  foroea 
of  tha  Uw."  u 

To  highlight  the  Isolation  and  unfamiliar 
surroundings  the  manuals  Instruct  the  police 
to  dl^lay  an  air  of  confidence  In  the  sus- 
pect's guilt  and  from  outward  appearance  to 
maintain  only  an  Intereat  In  conflrmlijig  cer- 
tain detalla.  Tha  gtillt  ot  the  subject  u  to 
be  poaltad  aa  a  fact.  The  Interrogater  should 
direct  hla  oommente  toward  the  reaaons  why 
tha  >ub]aot  committed  the  act.  rather  than 
to  court  failure  by  aaklng  tha  subjaet  whether 
ba  did  It.  Like  other  men,  perhapa  the  sub- 
ject haa  had  a  bad  famUy  life,  had  an  un- 
happy childhood,  had  too  much  to  drink,  had 
an  onraqultad  attraction  to  women.  The  of. 
floara  are  Inatruetad  to  minimise  the  moral 
aarlooaneaa  of  tha  offenae,"  to  caat  blame  on 
tha  victim  or  on  aodety."  These  tactlca  are 
«*— 't"»d  to  pot  tha  subject  In  a  paychologl- 
eal  state  wbara  hU  story  Is  but  an  eUbora- 

PoUca  PracUoaa  and  the  Law— Prom  Arreat 
to  Baleaae  or  Charge,  50  Calif  L.  Rev  11 
(l»ea);  Sterling,  tupra.  n.  7.  at  47-«6. 

•The  methoda  deacrlbed  In  Inbau  and 
Bald.  Criminal  Interrogation  and  Confes- 
sions (1983).  are  a  revlattm  and  enlarge- 
ment of  material  preaented  In  three  prior 
edltlooa  of  a  pradacaaaor  text.  Ua  Detection 
and  Criminal  mtarrogatton  (3d  ed  1963) 
Tha  authors  and  their  aasoolatea  are  oflloera 
of  tha  Chicago  PoUca  Sdentlfle  Crime  De- 
tection Laboratory  and  have  had  extensive 
•qwttenca  In  writing,  lecturing  and  speaking 
to  law  enforcement  authorltlaa  over  a  ao-year 
parlod.  They  say  that  the  teehnlquea  por- 
tnyad  In  their  manuals  reflect  their  ex- 
P«lanoaa  and  are  the  moat  effective  psy- 
chologlcal  stratagama  to  employ  during  in- 
terrogaUona.  Similarly,  tba  taehnlquca  de- 
aorlbad  In  CHara.  Pundamantala  of  Criminal 
Invaatlgatloa  (ISM) .  wan  gleaned  from  long 
■arvica  aa  obaanrar,  lecturer  In  poUee  science, 
and  work  aa  a  fadaral  criminal  Investigator 
AH  tbaaa  taxte  have  had  rather  extenalve 
uaa  among  law  anforoament  aganelea  and 
among  atudente  of  police  adanca,  with  total 
aalaa  and  drctUatlon  of  over  44.000 

"Inbau  and  Held,  tupr*.  at  1. 

»  O-Hara.  supra,  at  90. 

» Inbau   and  Batd.   svpra.   at  34-43,   87 

(1984),  tba  interrogator-paychlatrlst  told 
tha  aoonaad.  "We  do  ■"■'^timqa  tutng,  that 
aia  not  rl^t,  but  in  a  at  of  tamper  or  anger 
wa  sooatlmes  do  things  wa  arant  laaUy  i»- 
■ponslbte  for."  id.,  at  58a.  and  agam  "wi 
J2«^  that  mormuy  you  w««  Juatta  ;n«r 
JJ»J^  Toa  af«  not  to  be  coiutamaadTM.. 

»Inbau  and  Bald,  tuprm.  at  4»-«6. 


tlon  of  tHiat  the  police  purport  to  know 
already— that  he  Is  guilty.  Explanations  to 
the  contrary  are  dismissed  and  discouraged. 
The  texts  thus  stress  that  the  major  quali- 
ties an  Interrogator  should  possess  are  pa- 
tience and  perseverance.  One  writer  de- 
scribes the  efficacy  of  these  characterlsUca  In 
this  manner: 

"In  the  preceding  paragraphs  emphasis  haa 
been  placed  on  kindness  and  stratagems. 
The  Investigator  will,  however,  encounter 
many  situations  where  the  sheer  weight  of 
his  personaUty  will  be  the  deciding  factor. 
Where  emotional  appetOs  and  tricks  are  em- 
ployed to  no  avail,  he  must  rely  on  an  op- 
pressive atmoaphere  of  dogged  persistence. 
He  must  interrogate  steadily  and  without 
relent,  leaving  the  subject  no  prospect  of 
surcease.  He  must  dominate  his  subject  and 
overwhelm  him  with  bis  inexorable  will  to 
obtain  the  truth.  He  should  interrogate  for 
a  spell  of  several  hours  paiulng  only  for  the 
subject's  neceasltles  In  acknowledgment  of 
the  need  to  avoid  a  charge  of  duress  that  can 
be  technlcaUy  subatantUted.  In  a  serious 
case,  the  Interrogation  may  continue  for  days, 
with  tha  required  IntervaU  for  food  and 
sleep,  but  with  no  respite  from  the  atmoa- 
phere of  domlnaUon.  It  Is  possible  In  this 
way  to  Induce  the  subject  to  taU  without 
resorting  to  dxiress  or  coercion.  This  method 
should  be  used  only  when  the  guilt  of  the 
subject  i4>pears  highly  probable."  » 

The  manuals  suggest  that  the  suspect  be 
offered  legal  excuses  for  his  actions  in  order 
to  obtain  an  initial  admission  of  guilt. 
Where  there  U  a  suspected  revenge-kllllngi 
for  example,  the  Interrogator  may  say: 

"Joe.  you  probably  didn't  go  out  looking 
for  this  fellow  with  the  purpose  of  shooting 
him.  My  guess  is,  however,  that  you  ex- 
pected something  from  him  and  that's  why 
you  carried  a  g\m— for  your  own  protection 
Tou  knew  him  for  what  he  was.  no  good. 
Then  when  you  met  him  he  probably  started 
using  foul,  abxislve  language  and  he  gave 
some  indication  that  he  was  about  to  pull 
a  gun  on  you.  and  that's  when  you  had  to 
act  to  save  your  own  life.  That's  about  It 
Isn't  it.  Joe?"  » 

Having  then  obtained  the  admission  of 
shooting,  the  Interrogator  U  advised  to  refer 
to  clrcumstantaa  evidence  which  negates  the 
self-defense  explanation.  This  should  en- 
able him  to  secure  the  entire  story.  One 
text  notes  that  "Bven  if  he  falls  to  do  so  the 
InconsUtency  between  the  subject's  origins* 
denial  of  the  shooting  and  his  present  ad- 
mlaalon  of  at  least  doing  the  shooting  will 
serve  to  deprive  him  of  a  aeU-defense  'out' 
at  the  time  of  trial."  » 

When  the  techniques  described  above 
prove  unavailing,  the  texta  recommend  they 
be  alternated  with  a  ahow  of  some  hostility 
One  ploy  often  used  has  been  termed  the 
friendly-unfriendly"  or  the  "Mutt  and  Jeff" 
act: 

".  .  .  In  this  technique,  two  agente  are 
nnployed.  Mutt,  the  relentless  Investigator 
who  knows  the  subject  U  guilty  and  Is  not 
going  to  waste  any  time.  He's  sent  a  doaen 
men  away  for  this  crime  and  he's  going  to 
send  the  subject  away  for  the  full  term 
Jeff,  on  the  other  hand,  is  obviously  a  kind- 
hearted  man.  He  has  a  family  himself.  He 
haa  a  brother  who  was  involved  In  a  little 
arnpe  like  thla.  He  dlaapproves  of  Mutt  and 
Ws  tactics  and  wUl  arrange  to  get  him  off 
the  case  If  the  subject  will  cooperate.  He 
can't  hold  Mutt  off  for  very  long.  The  sub- 
ject would  be  wise  to  make  a  quick  decision. 
The  technique  U  appUed  by  having  both  In- 
veatlgators  present  while  Mutt  acte  out  hla 
role.  Jeff  may  stand  by  qulaUy  and  demtir 
at  soma  of  Mutt's  tactlca.    When  Jeff  makes 

"O'Hara,  supra,  at  IIM. 

x  Inbau  and  Bald,  supra,  at  40. 


June  15,  2968 


June  15,  1966 


his  plea  for  cooperation.  Mutt  U  not  orsMnt 
in  the  room."  "  f '"wnt 

The  interrogators  sometimes  are  instnictsd 
to  Induce  a  confession  out  of  trickery  tS 
technique  here  Is  quite  effective  In  criaw, 
which  require  Identification  or  which  rm 
m  series.  In  the  Identification  sltuaUon 
the  Interrogator  may  take  a  break  in  m,' 
questioning  to  place  the  subject  amons  , 
group  of  men  in  a  Une-up.  "The  wltnan  or 
complainant  (previously  coached.  U  necss- 
sary)  studies  the  line-up  and  confldenUv 
polnta  out  the  subject  as  the  guilty  party  "  » 
Then  the  questioning  resumes  "as  thoush 
there  were  now  no  doubt  about  the  «imt 
of  the  subject."  A  variation  on  this  tech 
nlque  is  called  the  "reverse  line-up": 

"The  accused  is  pUced  In  a  Une-up  but 
this  time  he  Is  identified  by  several  flcti'tioui 
witnesses  or  victims  who  associated  him 
with  different  offenses.  It  Is  expected  thst 
the  subject  will  become  desperate  and  con- 
fess  to  the  offense  under  Investigation  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  false  acctisaUons."  ■ 

The  manuals  also  contain  InstrucUoot 
for  police  on  how  to  handle  the  individual 
who  refuses  to  discuss  the  matter  entirelv 
or  who  asks  for  an  attorney  or  relatlvts! 
The  examiner  Is  to  concede  him  the  right 
to  remain  silent.  "This  usually  has  a  vm 
undermining  effect.  Plrst  of  aU,  he  is  dis- 
appointed  in  his  expectation  of  an  unfavor- 
able reaction  on  the  part  of  the  interrogstot 
Secondly,  a  conceaalon  of  this  right  to  re- 
main  silent  Impresses  the  subject  with  the 
apparent  fairness  of  hU  Interrogator"" 
After  this  psychological  conditioning,  how- 
ever, the  officer  Is  told  to  point  out  the  in- 
criminating significance  of  the  suspect's 
refusal  to  talk: 

"Joe,  you  have  a  right  to  remain  silent. 
That's  your  privilege  and  I'm  the  last  per- 
son In  the  world  wholl  try  to  take  It  away 
from  you.  If  that's  the  way  you  want  to 
leave  thU.  O.K.  But  let  me  ask  you  this. 
Suppose  you  were  In  my  shoes  and  I  wers 
In  yours  and  you  called  me  In  to  ask  mt 
about  this  and  I  told  you,  'I  dont  want  to 
answer  any  of  your  queatlons.'  You'd  think 
I  had  something  to  hide,  and  you'd  prob- 
ably  be  right  In  thinking  that.  That's 
exactly  what  I'll  have  to  think  about  you, 
and  so  will  everybody  else.  So  let's  sit  htrs 
and  talk  this  whole  thing  over."" 
Pew  will  persist  In  their  Initial  refusals  to 
talk.  It  Is  said.  If  this  monologue  U  employed 
correctly. 

In  the  event  that  the  subject  wishes  to 
speak  to  a  relative  or  an  attorney,  the  fol- 
lowing advice  la  tendered: 

"|T|he  Interrogator  ahould  respond  by 
suggesting  the  subject  first  tell  the  truth 
to  the  Interrogator  himself  rather  than  get 
anyone  else  Involved  In  the  matter.  If  tbs 
request  is  for  an  attorney,  the  Interrogator 
may  suggest  that  the  subject  save  himself 
or  his  family  the  expenae  of  any  such  pro- 
fessional service,  particularly  if  he  U  In- 

"O'Hara.  supra,  at  104  Inbau  and  Bstd. 
supra,  at  68-69.  See  5pano  ».  Ntw  York,  380 
IX.8.  316  (1960).  A  variant  on  the  technique 
of  creating  hoatlUty  Is  one  of  engendering 
fear.  This  Is  perhapa  best  described  by  the 
prosecuting  attorney  In  Malitfkl  v.  New 
yorAe,,  324  U.S.  401.  407.  (1945):  "Why  aU 
this  talk  about  being  imdreaaed?  Of  course, 
they  had  a  right  to  ludreas  him  to  look  for 
buUet  soars,  and  keep  the  clothes  off  him. 
That  was  quite  proper  police  procedure. 
That  Is  some  more  psychology — let  him  sit 
around  with  a  blanket  on  blm,  humiliate  him 
there  for  a  while;  let  him  sit  m  the  oomo', 
let  him  think  ha  la  going  to  get  a 
ahallacklng." 

"  CHara,  supra,  at  106-108. 

»  M.,  at  108. 

■  Inbau  and  Bald,  supra,  at  111. 

■/Wd. 


U  you're  taUlng 
^an  K^»»i|it  thi« 

mnqdea  of  In- 


nocent of  tbs  offaasa  umUt  InTeetlcatian. 
The  interrogator  Biay  also  s  9^  'Jos.  I'm  ciUy 
looting    for  the  trutli.  anq 
the  truth,  that's  It.     Yon 
by  yours^.'  "  " 

From  these  rspressntatlvfc 
tsrrogatlon  technlqMes.  ths  1 4ttlng  praserlbsd 
by  the  msnwals  and  Ofasem  d  In  practice  bC' 
oomes  clear.  In  eessnos.  ^  '  "  '  ~  ' 
alone  with  tha  subject  la 
distraction  and  to  deprive  hlija  of  any  outalde 
lupport.  The  aura  of  oonll<  if  ncs  In  hla  guUt 
umtermlnea  his  will  to  resist  I  Ha  merely  con- 
flrms  the  preconceived  stor  r|  the  police  seek 
to  have  blm  describe.  Pati<  itioa  and  persist- 
ence, at  tlmea  relentless  que  itlonlng,  are  em- 
^yed.  To  obtain  a  confeadon,  the  Inter- 
rogator must  "patiently  ninauvar  himself 
or  his  quarry  Into  a  poaltlox  from  which  the 
desired  object  may  ba  obtilnad."**  Whan 
normal  procedures  fall  to  pn  )^uce  tha  needed 
nsult,  the  police  may  rea>rt  to  deceptive 
sbatsgems  such  aa  giving  f^ae  legal  advice. 
B  U  Important  to  keep  thai  Subject  off  bal- 
snoe,  for  eiample.  by  tradln ron  his  Insecur- 
ity about  himself  or  his  sui  soundings.  The 
poUoe  then  persuade,  trick.  <  f  cajole  him  out 
of  eaerdslng  hla  oonstttutlo  4al  rlgbta. 

Kren  without  employlni  i  brutality,  the 
"thlRl  degree"  or  the  spedfl:!  stratagama  da- 
solbed  above,  the  very  fact  ^  custodial  In- 
tvrogation  exacte  a  baavy  t  ill  on  individual 
Ittsrty  and  trades  on  tha  iteaknsss  of  In- 
dlviduals.x  Thla  fact.ma;'|ba  iUustratad 
dmply  by  rafetrlng  to  tbrao  ^onfssston  casss 
dsddsd  by  this  Court  In  t|ae  Term  Imma- 
dlstdy  prisoedlng  our  Eacobtdo  dedston.  In 
rsMScad  v.  8*in,  373  Uj9.i|93  (1988).  the 
dafendant  waa  a  19-year-ola;  heroin  addict, 
taorlbed  aa  a  "near  mantai  defective."  id., 
St  107-810.  The  defendant  In  Lynumn  v. 
Wsoii;  873  U£.  838  <U88 
wbo  confeaed  to  tha 
bdng  Importuned  to  "ooo| 
prevent  her  children  from 
M  authorltlaa.  This  Co^ 
versed  the  conviction  of 
irsynes  v.  WasMnjirfon,  373 
vboae  persistent  request 
ngsllon  waa  to  phone  his 
IB  other  settings,  these 
bsve  exercised  thdr 
IB  the  incommunicado 
moephere.  they  siiocumbed. 

In  the  cases  before  us 
background,  we  concern  o' 
wttb  this  interrogation  a1 
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■  Inbau  and  Bald,  ntpra,  at 
"Inbau  and  Bald.  Ua  De 

loal  Intssrogattoo  (8d  ad.  lU. 

"Interrogation  procedures 

Om  to  a  f  alee  confession     "^ 

coo^lcuous  example  ooo - 

ta  1984  when  a  Negro  of  11m 
(oafsssed  to  two  brutal  m 
which  he  had  not  comm^,  __ 
VIS  discovered,  tha  proaacudy 
as  saying:  'XSaU  It  what  y 
"■■lilog,  hypnoaU.  fright, 
live  an  untrue  confession. 
I  don't  believe  la  that  WhlU. 
«J.  Tlmea.  Jan.  38.  1986.  p. 
other  Instances.  «imti«f  «vaii 
H.T.  Times.  Oct.  30,  1984.  p 
'l""*.  Aug.  24,  1986,  p.  1,  c< 
see    Borohard.     Convicting 
(USa) ;  Frank  and  Pmnk.  Ni. 

■  In  tha  fourth  oonf  easlon 

»•  Court  In  the  1988  Tsrm. 

»■  8.  aOl  (1063) .  our  dl^oslt. 

5?*»sary  to  delve  at  length 

«•  *»cte  c€  tha  dafeodanfa 

•»«.  paraUelad  thoaa  ot  ^• 

•hoee  oonfeaslons  wars  t 

■sited  fmm  ooatlnuoua  ai 

f^«^  tor  3t  houra.  with 

nr  trtanda  or  attsraay.   fli 

*:i7*r.  331  r  ad  8N  (o. « 

gjMk.  J.) :  PsopJs  ».  Momtno 
w  11.1.24  51(100,) 


,  col. 


la. 

aodCilm- 
185. 

\j  evan  give 
moat  recant 
In  Mew  York 
IntalUgeiKW 
and  a  rape 
Wben  this 
waa  reported 
want — braln- 
ly  made  him 
only  thing 
waa  baatan." 
col.  6.    In  two 
1  had  occurred. 
>a.  col.  1;  N.Y. 
|1.    In  gansral. 
{the    Innocent 
OuUtgr  (1957). 
daddedby 
ly  ▼.  Nota,  873 
in  made  It  un- 
to the  facts, 
there,  how- 
ts, 
to  have  i»- 
iva  intsr- 
Qt  wqussts 
Staissv. 
1 3d  Ctr.,  1055) 
1  N.  Y.  Id  718, 
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erils  it  csn  bring.  In  no.  760.  Miranda  ▼. 
Ariaona,  tha  police  amatad  the  defendant 
and  took  htm  to  a  apaelal  lateiTO«atlao  Toam 
wbara  tkay  aaeured  a  oonf  asskm.  In  Ha  780. 
Vignera  v,  Mnt  York,  tba  defendant  made 
oral  admissions  to  tba  poUoa  after  InterToga- 
tlon  In  the  afternoon,  and  then  signed  an 
inculpatory  statamant  upon  being  queationad 
by  an  assistant  district  attorney  later  the 
aame  evening.  In  Mo.  761.  We*tovor  t. 
Vnited  Stmtta.  the  defendant  waa  banded 
over  to  the  Psderal  Bureau  of  Inveatlgatlon 
by  local  authorities  after  they  had  detained 
and  Interrogated  him  for  a  lengthy  period, 
both  at  night  and  the  following  morning. 
After  some  two  hours  of  questioning,  the 
federal  officers  had  obtained  signed  state- 
mente  from  the  defendant.  Laatiy,  in  Mb. 
684,  CalifomUi  v.  Stewart,  the  local  police 
held  the  defendant  five  days  In  the  station 
and  Interrogated  him  on  nine  separate  occa- 
sions before  they  secured  Ills  inculpatory 
atatentent. 

In  these  cases,  we  might  not  find  the 
defendante'  statemente  to  have  been  Involun- 
tary In  traditional  terms.  Our  concern  for 
admiuate  safeguarda  to  protect  precious  Plf th 
Amendment  ilghte  is,  of  course,  not  Isssened 
In  the  slightest.  In  each  of  tha  cases,  the 
defendant  was  thrust  into  an  unfamiliar 
atmoaphere  and  run  through  menacing  police 
Intarrogatlon  procadurea.  The  potantlaUty 
for  compulalon  Is  forcefully  apparent,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Miranda,  where  the  Indigent  Mexi- 
can defendant  was  a  serlotialy  dlstiurbed 
individual  with  pronounced  sexual  fantaalee. 
and  in  Stewart,  In  which  tha  defendant  was 
an  indigent  Los  Angeles  Megro  who  had 
dropped  out  of  school  In  the  sixth  grade. 
To  be  sure,  the  records  do  not  evince  overt 
physical  coercion  or  patented  paychologlcal 
piaja.  Hie  fact  remaina  that  in  none  of 
these  esses  did  the  officers  undMrtaka  to 
afford  apitroprlate  safeguarda  at  tba  outset 
at  ths  Intarrogatlon  to  Insure  that  tha  atata- 
mante  were  truly  tbs  product  of  tree  choice. 
It  is  obvious  that  auch  an  Intarrogatlon 
environment  Is  created  for  no  purpoae  other 
than  to  subjugate  tba  Individual  to  the  wiU 
of  hla  examiner.  This  atmosphere  carries 
ite  own  badge  of  Intimidation.  To  ba  aura, 
this  Is  not  phyalcal  Intimidation,  but  it  ia 
aquaUy  dastructlva  of  hunoan  dl^ty." 
The  current  practice  of  incooununlcado  in- 
tatrogation  la  at  odds  with  one  of  oiu-  Na- 
tlon'a  moat  dMriabad  prindplea— that  the 
Individual  may  not  Iw  oompeUed  to  incrimi- 
nate hlma^.  Unlaaa  adsquate  protaeUve 
devices  are  employed  to  dispel  tba  compul- 
sion tnherant  m  custodial  surroimdlnga,  no 
statsmant  obtained  from  the  defendant  can 
truly  be  the  product  of  his  free  choice. 

Prom  the  foregoing,  we  can  readily  per- 
ceive an  intimate  connection  between  the 
privilege  against  self-lncrtmlaation  and  po- 


"  The  absurdity  of  denying  that  a  confes- 
sion obtained  under  tbaaa  elreumstancaa  Is 
compelled  Is  aptly  portrayed  by  an  example 
In  Professor  Sutherland's  recert  article. 
Crime  and  Confession,  79  Harv.  L.  Rev.  21, 
37  (1986): 

"Suppoaa  a  waU-to-do  testatrix  saya  she 
intends  to  will  her  property  to  Xllaabath. 
John  and  James  want  her  to  bequeath  It  to 
them  instead.  They  capture  the  testatrix, 
pax  her  in  a  carefully  dMlgned  room,  out  of 
touch  with  everyone  but  themselves  and 
their  ooavantent  •wlliiaasus,'  ks^  bar  se- 
otndad  tlisrs  Ibr  hours  wltlls  they  make  in- 
sdstant  dmtanrta,  weary  bar  wltii  cootradle- 
tlona  and  Anally  Indues  liar  to  execute  the 
will  la  ttialr  favor.  Aasuma  that  John  and 
'■anas  srs  deeply  and  correctly  oonvlnead 
that  BHmhath  la  unworthy  and  will  maka 
IwsB  uss  of  tha  property  if  aba  gate  bar  bands 
on  It,  whereas  John  and  Jamea  have  tba 
nobisst  and  moat  rigbtaona  IntsBtlons. 
Would  any  Judge  ot  probate  aeospc  ttsa  wtu 
la  tite  'wohmtary  act  a 


Ilea  custodial  qosstlonlng.  it  Is  Bttlag  to 
turn  to  history  and  pracodant  nndsriylng  the 
Self -Incrimination  Claaaa  to  determine  ite 
appUeabUlty  la  thla  sttuatlan. 

n 
We  aometlmea  forget  liow  long  it  has  taken 
to  astabUsh  the  privilege  agaUwt  aeU-Ui- 
crimlnatlon,  tha  aources  from  which  it  came 
and  the  fervor  with  which  it  was  defended. 
Ite  roote  go  back  into  ancient  tlmea."  Per- 
haps the  critical  historical  event  shedding 
light  on  ita  origins  and  evolution  waa  the 
trial  of  one  John  Lllbum,  a  vocal  anti-Stuart 
Leveller,  who  waa  made  to  taka  the  Star 
Chamber  Oath  in  1837.  The  oath  would 
have  bound  him  to  answer  to  all  quaatlons 
posed  to  him  on  any  subject.  Tha  Trial  of 
John  LUbum  and  John  Wharton,  8  How.  8C 
Tr.  1316  (1887-1848).  Vb»  laalatad  tha  oath 
and  declaimed  ttie  (trooeedlngs.  atatlng: 

"Another  fundamental  right  I  than  con- 
tended for,  area,  thai  ao  maa'a  oonsctsaoe 
ought  to  be  racked  by  oattaa  Impnaad.  to 
answer  to  queatkwa  miisiiiiilin  tiliraatf  In 
matters  criminal,  or  pretandad  to  bo  so." 
HeUer  sad  Dsvles.  Ths  Lavtfler  Ttaota  1647- 
1868  (1944),  454. 

On  account  of  tha  Ulbom  Trial.  Parila- 
ment  abollahad  the  laqulaltorial  Court  of 
Star  Chamber  and  went  further  in  giving 
him  generous  reparation.  Tba  lofty  pria- 
otplaa  to  which  LUbnra  had  appealed  dortiK 
hla  trial  gained  popular  aoceptanba  In 
Kngland."  Theaa  asatlmunte  worked  tbalr 
way  over  to  ths  Coloalea  and  wars  UapUatad 
after  great  struggle  lato  tha  Bllia  ot  R^^Ma.* 
Thoaa  who  framed  oar  Ooaatttutton  and  the 
BUI  of  Blghte  ware  aw  aware  oC  subtls  aa- 
croachmssita  on  tadivtdaal  liberty.  They 
knew  that  "Ulagtttmato  and  unoonstttu- 
tional  praetloea  gat  tbair  first  footing  .  .  . 
gallant  approaebaa  and  Mglit  devlatlans 
ttook.  Isgal  audas  ot  ptoosdura."  Boyd  v 
^ntted  Mates.  118  D.  a  618,  888  <1888) .  Tlie 
privuess  was  slavatad  to  acBStttwOanal 
status  and  hsa  alwaya  baaa  "aa  btoad  as 
the  mlschlar  agalnat  whleh  tt  aaalB  to  gassC 
Oonnaeiman  v.  Httokeodk,  143  V.  8.  847.  682 
(1883).    wa  cannot  depart  from  this  noMe 

Tkus  we  may  view  the  histortoal  deveh^-  ^ 
ment  of  the  i»1vllege  aa  one  whMi  groped 
for  the  proper  soope  of  governmental  poarer 
over  the  cttlaen.  Aa  a  "noble  principle  often 
tranacends  Ite  ortglna,"  the  privilege  has 
come  rigbtfully  to  be  recognised  in  part  as 
an  individual's  substantive  right,  a  ''right 
to  a  private  enclave  wImtb  ha  may  lead  a 
IH^vate  life.  That  right  U  tha  hallmark  of 
our  democracy."  Vntttd  State*  v.  Qrwne- 
watd,  238  P.  2d  656,  670,  681-682  (Prank  J., 
dlasenting),  rev'd  888  U.  S.  891  (1987).  We 
have  reeantty  noted  that  the  privilege  afalnat 
aalf-lacrimlnaUon — the  eeeentlal  mamstoy 
or  our  adversary  system — is  foundsd  on  a 
complex  of  valtMB,   Murphy  v.   Wtterfront 


"  TTilrteenth  century  commantatora  found 
an  analogue  to  the  privilege  grounded  In  the 
Bible.  "To  sum  up  the  matter,  the  principle 
that  no  man  la  to  be  declared  guilty  on  his 
own  admission  Is  a  divine  decree."  Malmon- 
idea,  Bflahn«h  Tarah  (Code  of  Jewish  Law), 
Book  of  Judges,  Laws  of  the  Sanhedrln,  c.  18, 
18,  3  Tale  Judalca  Seriee  62-68.  See  also 
Lamm.  The  Plfth  Amendment  and  Ite  Equiv- 
alent in  tba  Halakha,  5  Judaism  58  (Wlntw 
1858). 

"See  Morgan,  The  Privilege  Against  Salf- 
Incrindnatlon,  34  Bfinn.  L.  Bev.  1,  9-11 
(1940);  8  Wlgmore,  Evidence  (BtcNau^ton 
rev.,  1881).  380-398.  See  also  Lowell.  The 
Judicial  Ose  of  Torture,  11  Harv.  L.  Bev.  330. 
290  (1897). 

"See  Plttman,  Itis  0(flonlal  and  Conatl- 
tutional  Hlstary  of  tha  Privilege  Against 
Self-incrimination  in  America,  31  Ta.  L.  Bev. 
788  (1888):  I7ll«Mn»  v.  United  Btatet,  860 
VA  40.  44»-«t»  (lOM)  (Ooo«uM,  J,  «la- 
sentlng) . 
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Comm'n,  r78  XT.  8.  52,  66-67,  n.  S  (19M); 
Tehan  t.  Shott,  383  V.  S.  400.  414-ftl6.  n.  12 
(lOM).  All  these  policies  pomt  to  one  over- 
rtdlng  ttaougbt:  the  oonaUtutloiua  founda- 
tion lUMlerlying  the  privilege  Is  the  respect  a 
govemment — state  or  federal — ^must  accord 
to  the  dignity  and  Integrity  of  Ita  citizens. 
To  maintain  a  "fair  state- Individual  balance." 
to  require  the  govemment  "to  shoulder  the 
entire  load,"  8  Wlgmore,  Evidence  (Mc- 
Naughton  rev.,  IMl),  317.  to  respect  the 
invlolabUlty  of  the  human  personality,  our 
accusatory  system  of  criminal  Justice  de- 
mands that  the  govemment  seeking  to  pun- 
ish an  individual  produce  the  evidence 
against  blm  by  its  own  Independent  labors, 
rather  than  by  the  cruel,  simple  expedient 
of  oompelllng  it  from  his  own  mouth. 
Chmmber*  v.  FloriOa,  309  T7.  S.  237,  336-338 
( 19M) .  m  sum,  the  privilege  is  fulfilled  only 
when  tbe  person  Is  guaranteed  the  right 
"to  remain  silent  unleas  he  chooses  to  speak 
In  the  unfettered  exercise  of  his  own  will." 
JTalloy  V.  Hoffan,  378  V.  8.  1.  8  (1964). 

Th«  question  in  these  cases  is  whether  the 
privllage  is  folly  applicable  during  a  period 
of  custodial  interrogation.  In  this  Court, 
the  privilege  has  consistently  been  accorded 
a  liberal  construction.  Albertaon  t.  SACB. 
882  U.8.  70.  81  (1986);  Hoffman  v.  Vnited 
States,  841  U.S.  47»,  488  (IMl):  Amdttein 
V.  McCarthy,  254  U.S.  71.  73-73  (1930); 
Coutuelman  v.  Bttchock,  143  VS.  547,  582 
(1803).  We  are  satisfied  that  all  the  prin- 
ciple* embodied  In  the  privilege  apply  to 
Infocmal  compulsion  exerted  by  law-enforca- 
m«Bt  offlcera  diu-lng  in-custody  questioning. 
An  Individual  swept  from  familiar  surround- 
ings into  policy  custody,  surroimded  by  an- 
tagonlsUc  forces,  and  subjected  to  the  tech- 
niques of  persuasion  described  above  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  under  compulsion  to 
■peak.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  eompul- 
•lon  to  speak  in  the  isolated  setting  of  the 
police  sUtton  may  well  be  greater  than  In 
courts  or  other  official  investigations,  where 
there  are  often  impartial  observers  to  guard 
against  intimidation  or  trickery.** 

This  question,  in  fact,  could  have  been 
taken  as  setUed  in  federal  courts  almost  70 
years  ago,  when,  in  Bram  v.  United  States, 
168  DJ3.  532.  643  (1807),  this  Court  held: 

"In  criminal  trials,  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  wherever  a  question  arises 
whether  a  confession  is  incompetent  because 
not  voluntary,  the  Issue  Is  controlled  by  that 
portion  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  .  .  com- 
manding that  no  pwson  'shall  be  compelled 
in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  asainst 
himself.' " 

In  Bram,  the  Court  revtewed  tbe  British 
and  American  history  and  case  law  and  set 
•town  the  Fifth  Amendment  standard  for 
compulsion  which  we  Implement  today: 

"Much  of  the  confusion  which  has  resulted 
from  th*  effort  to  deduce  from  the  adjudged 
eaaas  what  would  be  a  sufficient  quantum 
of  proof  to  show  that  a  confession  was  or  was 
not  voluntary,  has  arisen  from  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  subject  to  which  the  proof  must 
address  Itself.  The  mle  is  not  that  In  order 
to  render  a  sUtement  admissible  the  proof 
must  be  adequate  to  establish  that  the  par- 
tlciUar  communications  contained  in  a  state- 
ment were  voluntarily  made,  but  It  must  be 
auffident  to  establish  that  the  making  of  the 
•Utement  was  voluntary;  that  is  to  say,  that 
from  the  causes,  which  the  law  treats  as 
legally  sufficient  to  engender  in  the  mind 
of  the  accused  hope  or  fear  in  respect  to  the 
crime  charged,  the  accxised  was  not  Involun- 
tarUy  Impelled  to  make  a  sUtement,  when 
but  for  the  Improper  Influences  he  would 
have  remained  sUent.  .  .  ."  168  V.B..  at 
640.    And  see,  id.,  at  642. 

The  Court  has  adhered  to  this  reasoning 
In  1924.  Mr.  JusUm  BrandeU  wrote  for  a 

•Oonpara  Brovn  ».  WaUeer.  181  D.8.  608 
(1808):  Qitinn  r.  vmted  State*,  940  U3. 
166(1866). 
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unanimous  Court  in  reversing  a  conviction 
resting  on  a  compelled  confession.  Wan  v. 
United  States,  268  U.8. 1     He  stated : 

"In  the  federal  courts,  the  requisite  of 
voluntariness  is  not  satisfied  by  establishing 
merely  that  the  confession  was  not  induoed 
by  a  promise  or  a  threat.  A  confeasion  is 
voluntary  in  law  if.  and  only  if.  it  was.  In 
fact,  voluntarily  made.  A  confession  may 
have  been  given  voluntarily,  although  it  was 
made  to  police  officers,  while  in  custody,  and 
in  answer  to  an  examination  conducted  by 
them.  But  a  confession  obtained  by  com- 
pulsion must  be  excluded  whatever  may  have 
been  the  character  of  the  compulsion,  and 
whether  the  compulsion  was  applied  in  a 
Judicial  proceeding  or  otherwise.  Bram  ▼. 
United  States.  168  U.S.  633."  368  U.S.,  at 
14-15. 

In  addition  to  the  expansive  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  privilege  and  the  sound 
policies  which  have  nurtured  Its  evolution. 
Judicial  precedent  thus  clearly  establishes  ita 
application  to  incommunicado  interrogation. 
In  fact,  the  Oovernment  concedes  this  point 
as  well  established  in  No.  781,  Westover  v. 
United  States,  stating:  "We  have  no  doubt 
.  .  .  that  it  is  possible  for  a  suspect's  Fifth 
Amendment  right  to  be  violated  during  in- 
custody  questioning  by  a  law-enforcement 
officer."  » 

Because  of  the  adoption  by  Congress  of 
Rule  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  and  this  Court's  effectuation  of 
that  Rule  in  McNabb  v.  United  States,  318 
U.S.  333  (1943),  and  Jlfallory  v.  United  States, 
354  US.  440  (1967),  we  have  had  little  occa- 
sion In  the  past  quarter  century  to  reach  the 
constitutional  Issues  In  dealing  with  federal 
interrogations.  These  supervisory  rules,  re- 
quiring production  of  an  arrested  person  be- 
fore a  commissioner  "without  unnecessary 
delay"  and  excluding  evidencp  obtained  in 
default  of  that  statutory  obligation,  were 
nonetheless  responsive  to  the  same  consid- 
erations of  Fifth  Amendment  policy  that  un- 
avoidably face  us  now  as  to  the  States.  In 
McNabb,  318  U.S..  at  343-344.  and  In  Mallory, 
354  VS.,  at  456-456.  we  recognized  both  the 
dangers  of  Interrogation  and  the  appropri- 
ateness of  prophylaxis  stemming  from  the 
very  fact  of  interrogation  itself." 

Our  decision  in  Malloy  v.  Hogan,  378  VS. 
1  (1964).  necessitates  an  examlnaUon  of  the 
scope  of  the  privilege  in  state  cases  as  well. 
In  Malloy,  we  squarely  held  the  privilege 
applicable  to  the  States,  and  held  that  the 
substantive  standards  underlying  the  privi- 
lege applied  with  full  force  to  state  court 
proceedings.  There,  as  In  Murphy  v.  Water- 
front Comm'n,  878  U.S.  52  (1064) ,  and  Griffin 
V.  California.  380  VS.  609  (1066) ,  we  applied 
the  existing  Fifth  Amendment  standards  to 
the  case  before  us.  Aside  from  the  holding 
Itself,  the  reasoning  in  Malloy  made  clear 
what  had  already  become  apparent — that  the 
substantive  and  procedural  safeguards  sur- 
rounding admissibility  of  confessions  In  state 
cases  had  become  exceedingly  exacting,  re- 
fiecUng  aU  the  policies  embedded  In  the  privi- 
lege. 378  U.S.,  at   7-8.™     The  voluntariness 


"Brief  for  the  United  States,  p.  38.  TO 
the  same  effect,  see  Brief  for  the  United 
States,  pp.  40-49,  n.  44,  Anderson  v.  United 
States,  318  UJ3.  350  (1043);  Brief  for  the 
United  States,  pp.  17-18.  McNabb  v.  Unitai 
States.  818  U.S.  333  ( 1943) . 

n  Our  decision  today  does  not  indicate  In 
any  manner,  of  course,  that  these  rules  i«fi" 
be  disregarded.  When  federal  offlcUU  arreat 
an  individual,  they  must  as  always  comply 
with  the  dictates  of  the  congressional  legis- 
lation and  cases  thereunder.  See  generally 
Hogan  and  Snee,  The  UcNabb-lfaUory  Rule:" 
Ita  Rlaa.  Rationale  and  Rescue.  47  Geo.  L.  J. 
1  (1068). 

"Tbe  decisions  of  this  Court  have  guar- 
anteed the  same  procedural  protection  for 
the  defendant  whether  bis  confession  was 
\ised  in  a  federal  or  state  court.    It  Is  now 


doctrine  In  the  state  cases,  as  Malloy  indi- 
catee.  encompasses  all  InterrogaUon  pracuosi 
which  are  likely  to  exert  such  pressure  upon 
an  Individual  as  to  disable  him  from  maklnf 
a  free  and  rational  choice.^  The  lmpllcatloo« 
of  thU  proposition  were  eUborated  In  our 
decision  in  Escobedo  v.  Illinois,  378  U.S.  471 
decided  one  week  after  Malloy  applied  tbe 
privilege  to  the  States. 

Oiu-  holding  there  stressed  the  fact  ttut 
the  police  had  not  advised  the  defendant  of 
his  constitutional  privilege  to  remain  sUent 
at  the  outaet  of  the  Interrogation,  and  «« 
drew  attention  to  that  fact  at  several  poinu 
in  the  decision.  378  U.S.,  at  483,  486,  4ti 
This  was  no  Isolated  factor,  but  an  essential 
ingredient  In  our  decision.  The  entire  thrutt 
of  police  Interrogation  there,  as  in  all  th« 
cases  today,  was  to  put  the  defendant  In  tueh 
an  emotional  state  as  to  impair  his  capacity 
for  rational  Judgment.  The  abdication  of  tbe 
constitutional  privilege — the  choice  on  bu 
part  to  speak  to  the  police — was  not  made 
knowingly  or  competently  because  of  the  faU- 
ure  to  apprise  him  of  his  righta;  the  oom- 
pelllng atmosphere  of  the  in-custody  inter- 
rogation, and  not  an  independent  decUlos 
on  his  part,  caused  the  defendant  to  speak. 

A  different  phase  of  tbe  Escobedo  decision 
was  slgniflcant  In  ita  attention  to  the  ab- 
sence of  counsel  during  the  questioning. 
There,  as  In  the  cases  today,  we  sought  a 
protective  device  to  dispel  the  compelling 
atmosphere  of  the  Interrogation.  In  B»co- 
bedo,  however,  the  police  did  not  relieve  the 
defendant  of  the  anxieties  which  they  bad 
created  in  the  interrogation  rooms.  Rather, 
they  denied  his  request  for  the  assistance  of 
counsel,  378  U.S.,  at  481,  488.  491."  This 
heightened  his  dilemma,  and  made  his  later 
statemente  the  product  of  this  compulsion. 
Cf.  Haynes  v.  Washington,  373  U.S.  603,  514 
(1963).  The  denial  of  the  defendant's  re- 
quest for  his  attorney  thus  undermined  bit 

axiomatic  that  the  defendant's  constitu- 
tional righta  have  been  violated  if  his  con- 
viction is  based,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  an 
involuntary  confession,  regardless  of  Its 
truth  or  falsity.  Rogers  v.  Richmond.  365 
U.S.  534,  544  (1961);  Wan  v.  United  State*. 
266  U.S.  1  (1924).  This  U  so  even  if  there 
is  ample  evidence  aside  from  the  confession 
to  support  the  conviction,  e.g..  Malinskl  ». 
Netc  York.  324  U.S.  401,  404  (1046);  Bram  v. 
United  States.  168  U.S.  532,  540-543  (1807). 
Both  state  and  federal  courta  now  adhere 
to  trial  procedures  which  seek  to  assure  s 
reliable  and  clear-cut  determination  of  tbe 
voluntariness  of  the  confeasion  offered  at 
trial.  Jackson  v.  Denno.  378  U.S.  368  (1964): 
United  States  v.  CaHgnan,  342  U.S.  36.  38 
(1051);  see  also  Wilson  v.  United  States,  163 
U.S.  613,  624  (1896).  Appellate  review  Is 
exacting,  see  Hayne*  v.  Washington,  373  VS. 
503  (1063):  BlocJIcbum  v.  Alabama.  361  VM. 
100  ( 1060) .  Whether  his  conviction  was  In  a 
federal  or  state  court,  the  defendant  msy 
secure  a  post-conviction  hearing  based  on 
the  alleged  Involuntary  character  of  his  con- 
fession, provided  he  meeta  the  procedural 
requiremento.  Fay  v.  Noia,  372  VS.  391 
(1963);  Toumsend  v.  Sain.  872  U.S.  298 
(1963).  In  addition,  see  Murphy  v.  Water- 
front Comm'n.  378  VS.  52  (1964). 

"See  LUenbm  ».  California.  314  U.S.  219, 
241  (1941);  Ashcraft  v.  Tennessee.  322  VS. 
143  (1944):  Malintki  v.  Neto  York.  334  VM. 
401  (1946):  Spano  T.  New  York.  880  US.  316 
(1960):  Lynumn  v.  llUnol*.  372  U.S.  638 
(1063);  Haynes  r.  Washington,  373  U.S.  503 
(1063). 

*The  polte*  also  prevented  the  attorney 
from  consulting  with  his  client.  Independ- 
ent of  any  other  constitutional  proscription, 
this  action  constitutes  a  violation  of  tbe 
Sixth  Amendment  right  to  the  assistance  ct 
counsel  and  excludes  any  statement  obtained 
in  ita  wake.  8«e  People  ▼.  Donovan,  13  I*.T. 
2d  148,  108  N.  B.  ad  838.  243  N.  T.  8.  3d  841 
(1984)   (Fuld,  J). 
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tbUlty  to  •xerdse  the  prlrl  ( fo— to  ranmln 
illent  If  b»  ohose  or  to  ipefk  wltbout  «aj 
intimidation,  blatant  or  subfl*.  The  pres- 
ence of  counsel.  In  all  the  pMea  before  us 
today,  would  be  the  adequate  prolwtlTe  do- 
Tice  necessary  to  make  tha  rirtjiaiw  ot  poUoo 
Interrogation  conform  to  thcj  dlotataa  at  tlM 
privilege.  His  presence  wo^^  Incurs  tlist 
lUtementa  made  In  tbe  goimmment-sstab- 
llahed  atmosphere  are  not  l^e  product  of 
compulsion.  1 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  litscobedo  expli- 
cated another  facet  of  the  pr«4trlal  prlvUeg*. 
noted  m  many  of  the  Court's  Urlor  dsclslona: 
tbe  protection  of  righto  ati  trial.**  That 
counsel  Is  present  when  stateiiento  are  taken 
from  an  individual  during  InttBrrogatlon  ob- 
Tioosly  enhances  the  integrt]^  of  the  fact- 
finding processes  In  court,  "pxa  presence  of 
an  attorney,  and  tbe  waminai  dellTerad  to 
tbe  individual,  enable  th«  dMendant  under 
otberwlse  compelling  dftuninance*  to  tell 
Us  itory  without  tear,  sffectUraly,  and  In  a 
way  that  eliminates  the  evllsi  m  the  Interro- 
ption  process.  Without  t^  protections 
Sowing  from  adequate  warnngs  and  th* 
rlgbti  of  counsel,  "all  the  caiUruI  safeguards 
encted  around  the  giving  |  of  testimony, 
sbetber  by  an  accused  or  any  other  wltneas, 
would  become  empty  formaltlss  In  a  pro- 
cedure where  the  most  compiling  possible 
iTldence  of  guilt,  a  confession,  would  have 
already  been  obtained  at  thi»  unsuperrlaed 
pleasure  of  the  police."  Mapp  v.  Ohio.  867 
178.  643,  685  (1961)  (Hauan,  J.,  dissenting). 
a.  Pointer  t.  Texaa.  880  UJa.  N)0  (1066) . 
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Today,  then,  there  can  be 'no  doubt  that 
the  ruth  Amendment  privilege  is  available 
outside  of  criminal  court  prficeedlngB  and 
•errea  to  protect  persons  In '$11  settings  In 
wbleb  their  freedom  of  actlj^i  Is  curtailed 
from  being  compelled  to  Incnknlnate  them- 
itives.  We  have  concluded!  'that  without 
proper  safeguards  the  process  *  of  In-custody 
biterrogatlon  of  persona  suapetatsd  or  acmi—d 
cf  crime  contains  inherently  compelling  pros- 
nns  which  work  to  undermliMtlis  IndlTldU' 
•1^  will  to  resist  and  to  compu  him  to  speak 
where  he  would  not  others 
Ib  order  to  combat  these  pi 
penult  a  full  opportunity 
prtvUsge  against  self-lnc: 
cused  must  be  adequately  an«i  lettectively  ap- 
t*i*eA  of  his  righta  and  the  ewrdae  of  thoss 
unite  must  Ije  f  uUy  honored.  |T 

It  is  Impossible  for  us  to  fodeBee  tbe  poten- 
tial altemauves  for  protecting  tbe  nrlyUage 
Jttcb  might  be  devised  by 
BUtes  in  the  exercise  of  th( 
Baking  capacities.  Th«ref< 
tbat  the  ConaUtutlon 

Jj"*""  to  any  piurtlcular  solution  for  the 
•bbarent  compulsions  of  th*  interrogation 
J»»c««  as  it  is  presently  conducted.  Our 
*M(m  in  no  way  creates  Si  constitutional 
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h.*ll^*  ?"i"**'  "  *  P*"o»  ^  custody  U  to 
te  ^^^^  ***  InterrogatloDLlhe  must  first 
»•  mforoed  in  dear  and  mu  dulvocal  terms 
£!L**J«"»ert«httoreminsUent.  Tot 
"»*  unaware  of  the  prtvUeiSTths  wamlnc 
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la  BsMtod  Bimplr  to  maks  tham  awai*  of  l^- 
tlM  thrsahold  rsqulrsoMit  for  an  IntaUlgant 
decision  as  to  ito  oarelse.  lion  important, 
such  a  warning  to  an  abaolato  preraqutoiU 
In  oTsconmIng  tba  inliarant  pi  ess  m  us  <tf  tba 
Interrogation  atmosphere.  It  to  not  Just 
tbe  subnormal  or  woefully  Ignorant  wbo  suc- 
ctunb  to  an  Intarrogator's  Impreoattons. 
whether  implied  or  eapressly  stated,  tliat 
the  Interrogation  will  continue  untU  a  oon- 
fesslon  to  obtained  or  tbat  sUenoe  In  the  face 
of  aocuaatlon  to  itself  damning  and  wUl  bode 
111  when  presented  to  a  Jury."  Further,  the 
warning  wUl  show  the  individual  that  hto 
Interrogators  are  prepared  to  recogntoe  hto 
privilege  ahould  he  choose  to  exercise  It. 

Tbe  Fifth  Amendment  privilege  to  so 
fundamental  to  our  system  of  constitutional 
rule  and  tbe  expedient  of  giving  an  adequate 
warning  as  to  the  avaUablllty  of  tbe  prlTltoge 
so  simpto,  we  will  not  patiss  to  Inquire  In 
Individual  cases  whetber  tbe  defendant  was 
aware  of  hto  rlghu  without  a  warning  being 
given.  Aasesamenta  of  the  knowledge  the  de- 
fendent  i>osseased,  based  on  information  as 
to  hto  age,  education.  Intelligenee,  or  prior 
contact  with  authorities,  can  never  be  more 
than  specutotlon;  ••  a  warning  to  a  olear- 
cut  fact.  More  important,  whatever  tbe 
background  of  the  person  Interrogated,  a 
warning  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  Interrogation  to 
Indispensable  to  overcome  ita  pressures  and 
to  insure  tbat  the  Individual  knows  be  to 
free  to  exercise  the  privUege  at  tbat  point 
In  time. 

The  warning  of  the  right  to  remain  sUent 
must  be  accompanied  by  tbe  explanation  that 
anytblng  said  can  and  will  be  used  against 
the  individual  in  court.  Thto  warning  to 
needed  In  order  to  make  him  aware  not  only 
of  tbe  prlTUege,  but  also  of  tbe  consequences 
of  forgoing  It.  It  to  osUy  tbrou^  an  aware- 
ness of  these  consequences  that  tbere  «^n 
be  any  assurance  of  real  understanding  and 
Intelligent  exercise  of  tbe  prlvllage.  More- 
over, thto  warning  may  serve  to  make  tbe 
Individual  more  acutely  aware  that  he  to 
faced  with  a  phase  of  tbe  adversary  sys- 
tem— that  be  to  not  In  tbe  presence  of  per- 
sons acting  solely  tn  hto  interest. 

Tbe  drcumattfncee  surrounding  In-custody 
Interrogation  can  oi>erate  very  quickly  to 
overt>ear  the  will  of  one  merely  made  aware 
6f  hto  prtvUege  by  hto  Interrogators.  There- 
fore, tbe  rlgbt  to  have  counsel  present  at  the 
Interrogation  to  lndim>enaable  to  tbe  protec- 
tion of  tbe  Fifth  Ameiulment  privilege  under 
tbe  syston  we  delineate  today.  Our  *twi  ]« 
to  assure  that  tbe  liuUvldual's  right  to  choose 
between  silence  and  speech  remaliu  unfet- 

"See  p.  16,  supra.  Lord  Derlln  baa 
commented: 

"It  to  probable  tbat  even  today,  when  there 
to  much  less  ignorance  about  tbsss  matten 
than  formerly,  there  to  still  a  general  beUef 
tbat  you  must  answer  all  questions  put  to 
you  by  a  pc^ceman.  or  at  least  that  It  wlU 
be  the  worst  for  you  If  you  do  not."  Devlin. 
The  Criminal  Proeecutlon  In  Xngland  (1088) , 

In  accord  with  thto  decision.  It  to  Imper- 
missible to  penalise  an  Indlvldtud  for  ezer- 
ctolng  hto  Fifth  Amendment  privilege  when 
be  to  under  police  custodial  Interrogation. 
The  prosecution  may  not.  therefore,  use  at 
trial  the  fact  that  be  stood  mute  or  claimed 
tato  prtvUege  In  tbe  face  of  accusation.  Of. 
anffln  V.  CaUfomia.  880  UjS.  600  (1988); 
JfoUoy  T.  Bogan.  878  U.S.  1.  8  (1064);  Com- 
ment. 81  n.  Obi.  L.  Bev.  668  (1084);  Devel- 
opmento  in  the  Law— Confessions,  70  Ranr. 
L.  Bev.  088,  1041-1044  (1008).  See  also 
Bram  ▼.  Vntted  State*.  168  VS.  681,  682 
(1807). 

•*0f.  BetU  y.  Brmdf.  816  VS.  489  (1042), 
and  the  recurrent  Inquiry  into  qweial  dr- 
cumstanoss  it  necaasitated.  Bee  generaUy, 
Kamtoar,  BetU  ▼.  Bmdg  Twenty  Tears  Later: 
Tbe  Bight  to  Counsel  and  Due  rtofsss 
Values.  81  Mloh.  L.  Bsr.  U»  (1982). 


tered  throughout  tlis  tnterrogatlon  process. 
A  once-stated  warning,  d^vcred  by  t*«ote 
who  wUl  conduct  the  interrogation,  oannot 
Itself  stilBee  to  tbat  end  among  tboee  wbo 
most  require  knoirtedge  at  ttieir  rlcbto.  A 
mere  warning  given  by  tbe  tnteiragaton  to 
not  atone  sufficient  to  aoeompUsb  tbat  end. 
Proeecutcrs  themselves  claim  tbat  tbe 
admonishment  of  tbe  right  to  remain  silent 
without  more  "wlU  benefit  only  the  recidlvtot 
and  tbe  profeeslonal."  Brief  for  tbe  MaOonal 
District  Attorneys  Association  as  amicus 
eurioe,  p.  14.  Even  preliminary  advice  given 
to  the  accused  by  hto  own  attorney  can  be 
swiftly  overcMne  by  tbe  secret  Interrogation 
process.  Cf.  Escobedo  v.  Illinol*.  878  U.  8. 
478.  486,  n.  5.  Thus,  tbe  need  tor  oouiuel  to 
protect  tbe  Fifth  Amendment  privilege  com- 
prebMids  not  merely  a  right  to  consult  with 
oounsel  prior  to  questioning,  but  also  to  bave 
counsel  present  during  any  questioning  if  tbe 
defendant  so  desires. 

The  presence  of  oounsel  at  the  interroga- 
tloii  may  serve  several  slgniHeant  subsidiary 
functlcms  as  well.  If  tbe  aooused  deeldae  to 
talk  to  hto  Interrogators,  tbe  assistanec  of 
counsel  can  mitigate  tbe  dangers  of  tmtrust- 
wortblnees.  With  a  Uwyer  present  tbe  like- 
lihood tbat  tbe  polloe  will  ptaetioe  coercion 
to  redtieed.  and  if  ooerelon  to  nerertbeless 
exercised  tbe  towyer  can  testtfy  to  it  in  oourt. 
Tbe  presence  of  a  Uwyer  can  also  help  to 
piarantee  tbat  tbe  accused  gives  a  fully 
accurate  statement  to  tbe  police  aiul  tbat  the 
statement  to  rightly  reported  by  tbe  proatca- 
ion  at  trial.  See  Crooker  v.  OmUfomia.  857 
UJS.  438.  448-448  (1068)  (DoooulS,  J.,  dis- 
senting) . 

An  individual  need  not  make  a  pre-intorro- 
gatlon  request  for  a  Uwyer.  Wblto  such  re- 
quest afflrmatlvtfy  sseures  hto  right  to  have 
one,  bto  failure  to  ask  for  a  Uwyer  does  not 
constitute  a  waiver.  Mo  effective  waiver  of 
tbe  right  to  oounsel  during  interrogation  can 
be  recognised  unleas  spedfleally  made  after 
tbe  warnings  we  here  daUneate  have  been 
given.  Tht  aoeused  who  does  not  kiww  hto 
righta  and  therefore  doee  not  make  a  request 
may  be  tbe  person  wbo  most  needs  counsel. 
As  tbe  Callfomto  Supreme  Court  has  aptly 
put  it: 

"FinaUy,  we  must  recognise  that  tbe  Im- 
position  of  tbe  requirement  for  tbe  request 
would  discriminate  against  tbe  defendant 
who  doea  not  know  bto  righta.  The  de- 
f eiutant  wbo  doea  not  aak  for  counsel  to  tbe 
very  defendant  wbo  most  needs  counsel. 
We  cannot  penalise  a  defendant  wbo,  not 
tmderstandlng  bto  constituttonal  righta,  docs 
not  make  tbe  formal  request  and  by 
sucb  failure  demonstratee  bto  beiplsss- 
nsss.  To  require  tbe  request  would 
be  to  favor  tbe  defendant  whoee  sophis- 
tication or  status  has  fortuitously  prompted 
blm  to  make  It."  People  v.  Dorado. 
63  Cal.  2d  888,  851.  398  P.  Sd  881,  ae»- 
870,  42  Cal.  Bptr.  180.  177-178  (1868)  (■»>- 
bilner,  J.). 

In  Camley  ▼.  Ooehrmn,  880  n.8.  808,  618 
(1083),  we  stated:  "(Ilttosettted  tbat  where 
tbe  aasistanoe  of  oounsel  to  a  eonstitutional 
requisite,  tbe  right  to  be  furnished  counsel 
doee  not  depend  on  a  request."  Thto  prap- 
oaition  i^iplles  with  equal  force  In  tbe  con- 
text of  providing  oounatf  to  protect  an  ac- 
cused's Fifth  Amendment  prtvUege  in  tbe 
face  of  Interrogation.*  Although  the  role 
of  ooimatf  at  trial  dUfers  from  tbe  role  dur- 
ing IntaiTogation.  the  dUTerences  are  not 
relevant  to  tbe  question  whether  a  requeat 
to  a  prerequisite. 

Aocordingly  we  bold  that  an  individual 
htld  tot  Interrogation  must  be  elearty  in- 
formed tbat  be  baa  tbe  ilg^t  to  oonstat  wltb 
a  Uwyer  and  to  have  tbe  Uwyer  with  him 
during  interrogation  under  tbs  system  for 
protecting  tbe  prtvUege  we  delineate  today. 


"See  Herman.  Tlie  Supceno  Ooort  and 
Restrietioru  on  PoUoo  interrogation.  36  OIUo 
St.  L.  J.  449,  480  (19«4). 
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Am  vlth  tba  wwnli^  ot  tb*  ri^ht  to 
auent  and  that  •aytUnt  stataa  «ui  b« 
In  •▼htenoa  aciUiMt  bla.  tbJa  wanilag  la  an 
atMoIuta  pranqulalta  to  Intarmgallim  Ko 
amoant  ot  drcumatantlal  crldanoa  that  the 
penon  maj  turn  baan  awara  of  itn»  right 
win  aolllea  to  stand  la  ita  ataad.  Only 
throngih  auch  a  warning  ia  thara  aaoartatn- 
abla  aaauranoa  that  tha  accuaad  waa  aipara 
of  thlaitfht. 

U  an  Individual  t-illffataa  that  ha  wlahea 
tha  ailatanca  of  oounaal  baton  any  Intarro- 
gatlon  oocuta.  tha  authcrltlaa  cannot  ratlon- 
aUy  Ignora  or  dany  hla  raquaat  on  tha  baata 
that  tha  Indlvldnal  doaa  not  have  or  cannot 
aSoRl  a  ratalnad  attomay.  The  «i»i^~»t«i 
aMhty  of  tha  Individual  haa  no  relatlonahlp 
to  tha  aoopa  of  tha  rl^ta  Involved  h«ra.  The 
prlvUafB  against  saU-lnerbnlnatlon  saenred 
by  tha  Oonstitutlon  Tpllt*  to  all  Individuals. 
Hia  need  for  oounaal  In  ocdar  to  protect  the 
privilege  ezlsts  for  the  Indlgant  aa  wall  aa 
tha  affluent.  In  fact,  war*  wa  to  Umlt  these 
ooostltutlanal  rights  to  those  who  can  retain 
an  attoraey,  our  rtaolatons  today  would  be  of 
little  algntflcange.  Tha  easea  bafora  ia  as 
wen  as  the  vast  mi^Qrl^  of  nonfsssknii  eaaaa 
with  which  wa  have  dealt  In  the  past  Involve 
thoaa  unable  to  retain  oouxMal."  While  au- 
thorltlea  are  not  required  to  relieve  the 
accuaad  of  hla  poverty,  they  have  tha  obliga- 
tion not  to  take  advantage  of  Indigence  In 
tha  administration  of  Justloa.*  Denial  of 
oounaal  to  tha  Indigent  at  tha  time  of  Intv- 
rogatton  whlla  allowing  aa  attomay  to  thoae 
who  can  afford  one  would  be  no  more  sup- 
portable by  reaaon  or  logle  than  the  similar 
situation  at  trial  and  on  appeal  struck  down 
In  OiOeon  V.  Wainwright.  373  XJ£.  S56  ( 1063) . 
and  Douffias  v.  CaU/omia,  372  XJA.  363  (196S) . 

In  order  fuUy  to  apprise  a  parson  intaixo- 
gated  of  tha  SKtent  of  hla  rl^to  under  this 
system  than.  It  Is  necessary  to  warn  him  not 
only  that  he  has  tha  right  to  consult  with  an 
Attorney,  but  alao  that  U  ha  la  indlgant  a 
lawyer  wlU  be  appointed  to  xepreeant  him. 
Without  thla  «^Htti««.i  wnlng.  the  ad- 
monltlon  of  the  right  to  ooneult  with  connael 
would  often  ba  undentood  aa  miianing  only 
that  ha  can  consult  with  a  lawyer  if  he  has 
one  or  has  the  funds  to  obtain  one.  The 
warning  of  a  right  to  counael  would  be  hol- 
low If  not  couched  in  terma  that  would 
convey  to  the  indigent  the  person  moat 
often  subjected  to  latetTogatloo— the  kaowl- 
edge  that  ha  too  haa  a  right  to  have  oouneel 
present.^  As  with  the  wamlniv  o<  the  right 
to  remain  sUent  and  of  the  general  right  to 
counsel,  only  by  eSeeUve  and  exptem  eipla- 
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of  80-00%   Indigency  among 

felony  deCendanU  have  been  reported.  Pol- 
lock. Equal  Justtee  in  Practice.  45  Minn.  L. 
Hav.  7«7.  7M-7M  (1961);  Btzaon.  Kaaanof 
and  Porma,  Tttm  Bight  to  Counsel  and  the 
todlgaat  Aocosed  In  Oourta  of  Criminal 
<nirladMlan  in  Vaw  Tork  Stote,  14  Buff.  L. 
Rev.  428,  433  (1065). 

a  See  Kamlaar.  Kqual  Justice  in  the  Oato- 
acntm  and  Mansions  ct  American  Criminal 
Procedure,  la  Criminal  Justloe  In  Our  Time 
(18<S) ,  64-81.  Aa  waa  stotad  in  the  Bepcrt 
of  tba  Attomay  Oeneral'a  Committee  on 
Poverty  and  the  Administration  of  Pederal 
Criminal  Justice  (1968).  p.  9: 
"Y^^f^  government  nh  noses  to  exert  its 
powers  In  tha  criminal  area,  ita  obUgatlcsi  la 
surely  no  leea  than  that  a<  taking  rnaawishlu 
measorea  to  aUmhuto  thoaa  faatora  that  are 
Irrelevant  to  Juat  adminlatrattoa  of  tha  law 
but  which,  nevertheless,  may  oecaatoaally 
affect  determinations  of  the  aeeoaed's 
UabUlty  or  panalty.  Whlla  gorerament  mav 
not  ba  raqulrad  to  relieve  the  srcusud  of  his 
povsr^.  it  aiay  properly  bo  requiiad  to 
mlnlmiaa  ttm  inlusnca  of  poverty  on  its 
■*"ta*rt»»tl<m  oC  JoBttee." 
■  "Cf.  xrntua  Stmtea  ex' ret.  Brotm  v.  fe» 
^P.  Supp.  273,  2TT  (D.  C.  8.  D.  N.  T.  1965)  • 

^  T^WtteNsML  U  H.  T.  9d  S9l  207  H.  S. 

^  W.T.  8.  Jd«I»  (IM6). 


aatloa  to  tha  tDdlgSBt  Of  thla  light  can  ttiare 
ba  Basins  WW  that  ba  waa  truly  in  a  pcaltlon 
to  enretaa  lt.«* 

Onea  wantags  hava  been  given,  the  sob- 
aaqneat  ptocadui»  la  dear.  If  tha  Individual 
tntlleatee  In  any  manner,  at  any  time  prior 
to  or  during  questioning,  that  he  wtahee  to 
remain  ailent,  tha  iatarrogatlon  must  eeaae.<' 
At  thla  point  ha  haa  shown  that  he  Intends 
to  enrelae  hie  PIfth  Amendment  privilege; 
eny  statement  taken  after  the  person  In- 
vokes hU  privilsge  cannot  Iw  other  than  the 
product  of  compulsion,  subtle  or  otherwise. 
Without  the  right  to  cut  off  queatlonlng,  the 
setting  of  in-custody  interrogation  operates 
on  the  individual  to  overcome  free  choice 
in  producing  a  statement  after  the  prlvUege 
haa  been  onoe  Invoked.  If  the  Individual 
Matea  that  ha  wants  an  attorney,  the  Inter- 
rogation must  ceaae  untU  an  attorney  Is  pres- 
ent. At  that  ttraa.  the  individual  must  have 
aa  opportoaity  to  confer  with  the  attorney 
and  to  have  him  preeent  during  any  subae- 
quent  queatlonlng.  If  the  individual  cannot 
obtain  an  attorney  and  be  Indicates  that  he 
wanta  one  before  speaking  to  police,  they 
must  respect  his  decision  to  remain  silent. 

This  doee  not  mean,  as  some  have  svig- 
gested,  that  each  police  station  must  have 
a  "station  house  lawyer"  jireeent  at  all  times 
to  advlae  prisoners.  It  does  mean,  however, 
that  tf  polioe  propoee  to  Interrogate  a  person 
they  must  make  known  to  him  that  he  la 
entttled  to  a  lawyer  and  that  If  he  cannot 
afford  one.  a  lawyer  will  be  provided  for  him 
prior  to  any  interrogation.  If  anthorltlee 
conclude  that  they  wlU  not  provide  counsel 
«*'»tog  a  reaacnable  period  of  time  In  which 
^▼■•**8»tlon  la  the  Arid  Is  carried  out,  they 
may  do  ao  without  violating  the  person's 
PIfth  Amendment  privilege  so  long  as  they 
do  not  queetlon  him  dnrbig  that  time. 

Ifthe  interrogation  continues  without  the 
preeence  of  an  attorney  and  a  statement  Is 
taken,  a  heavy  burden  rests  on  the  Oovem- 
""•ntto  demonstrate  that  the  defendant 
knowingly  and  intelligently  waived  his 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  and  hla 
right  to  retained  or  appointed  counsel 
Bseobedo  v.  ttUnois,  878  tr.S.  478.  400.  n.  14 
This  Court  has  always  set  high  standards  of 
proof  for  the  waiver  of  constitutional  rights 
Johnaon  v.  Zerbat.  304  XJS.  458  (1938),  and 
we  re-assert  these  standards  as  applied  to  In- 
cu^dy  interrogation.  Since  the  State  Is 
responsible  for  eetabllahlng  the  isolated  clr- 
eumstancea  under  which  the  Interrogation 
takee  place  and  haa  the  only  means  of  mak- 
ing available  oorroborated  evidence  of  warn- 
ings given  during  Incommunicado  Interroga- 
Uon,  the  burden  is  rightly  on  Its  shoulders. 

An  e^preea  stotemant  that  the  Individual 
is  willing  to  make  a  statement  and  doea  not 
want  an  attorney  followed  doeely  by  a  state- 
ment could  conatttute  a  waiver.  But  a  vaUd 
waiver  will  not  be  preeumed  simply  from  the 
silence  of  the  accused  after  warnings  are 
given  or  simply  tnm.  the  fact  that  a  confea- 
sion  was  in  fact  eventually  obtained.  A 
statement  we  made  in  Camley  v.  Cochrmn. 

"  While  a  warning  that  tha  Indlgant  may 
have  counael  appointed  need  not  be  given  to 
the  person  i^o  Is  known  to  have  an  attorney 
or  Is  known  to  have  ample  fnnda  to  secure 
one.  tha  expedient  of  givUig  a  warning  It 
too  almpla  and  the  righta  Involved  too  im- 
portant to  engage  la  es  poet  fmeto  inquiries 
toto  tlnanclal  ablUty  iriien  there  to  aay 
doubt  at  all  oa  that  acore. 

'*If  an  individual  tndicataB  hla  daslra  to 
remain  silent,  but  lua  an  attoraey  ptaeeat, 
there  may  be  some  dreumstanoae  in  wfalch 
further  queatlonlng  would  be  penniaaible. 
Ia  the  ahaence  of  evidence  of  orarbaartog. 
statemanta  then  amde  in  the  preeence  of 
counael  might  be  tree  of  the  oompelUng  in- 
fluanoa  of  tha  iatarro«atlon  proeaaa  and 
Bilgbt  fairly  ba  oonatruad  aa  a  widvar  of  Che 
prtvUege  lar  puipoaaa  of 


trnVABM.  516  (l»a).  Is  appUcable  hw. 
"Preaumtaig  waiver  from  a  aUent  record  ta 
tanpermlsslble.  The  record  must  sbow  or 
there  must  be  an  allegation  and  evidsnct 
which  show,  that  an  accused  was  offarcd 
counsel  but  intdllgentty  and  undentaod 
in^  rejected  the  offer.  Anything  leas  Is  not 
waiver."  * 

See  also  Glosser  v.  United  States.  315  DA  lo 
(1943).  Moreover,  where  In-custody  intw- 
rogation  Is  InvolTed,  there  Is  no  room  for  the 
contention  that  the  privilege  Is  waived  If  Um 
individual  answers  some  questions  or  glTM 
some  Information  on  hla  own  prior  to  In- 
voking his  right  to  remain  silent  when  in' 
terrogated.* 

Whatever  ttie  teatlmony  of  the  authorltlM 
as  to  waiver  of  ri^ts  by  an  accused,  the  ttet 
of  lengthy  interrogation  or  incommunicado 
Incarceration  before  a  statement  U  made  i> 
strong  eridence  that  the  accused  did  not 
validly  waive  his  rights.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  fact  that  the  individual  even- 
tually made  a  statement  Is  consistent  »ltl» 
the  cMicIuslon  that  the  compelling  influence 
of  the  interrogation  finally  forced  him  to  do 
so.  It  Is  Inconsistent  with  any  notion  ct  t 
voluntary  reUnqulshment  of  the  prlvflege. 
Moreover,  any  evidence  that  the  accuied  m* 
threatened,  tricked,  or  cajoled  Into  a  wsher 
will,  of  course,  show  that  the  defendant  did 
not  voluntarily  waive  hla  privilege.  The  re- 
quirement of  warnings  and  waiver  of  rl|Iiti 
is  a  fundamental  with  reepect  to  tha  yuth 
Amendment  privilege  and  not  simply  a  pre- 
llnUnary  ritual  to  existing  methods  of  in- 
terrogation. 

The  warnings  required  and  the  waiver 
necessary  In  accordance  with  our  (^inloi 
today  are,  in  the  abaence  of  a  fully  effscttn 
equivalent,  prerequisites  to  the  admlssibUltj 
of  any  statement  made  by  a  defendant  Ko 
distinction  can  be  drawn  between  stMe- 
ments  vrhlch  are  direct  nnmfrsslnni  sad 
statements  which  amount  to  "admlasloni" 
o!  part  or  all  of  an  offense.  The  prlvUefe 
against  self-lncrimioatlon  protects  the  In- 
dividual ttam  being  compelled  to  Incrtal- 
nate  himself  in  any  manner;  It  does'hot  dis- 
tinguish degrees  of  incrimination.  Sim- 
ilarly, for  precisely  the  same  reason,  no  dl«- 
tlnctlon  may  be  drawn  between  laculpatory 
statements  and  statements  alleged  to  tie 
merely  "exculpatory."  If  a  atotement  made 
were  In  fact  truly  exculpatory  It  would,  ol 
course,  never  be  used  by  the  prosecutton. 
In  fact,  statements  merely  Intended  to  be 
exculpatory  by  the  defendant  are  often  ueed 
to  Impeach  his  testimony  at  trial  or  to  dem- 
cmstrato  untruths  in  the  statement  given 
under  interrogation  and  thus  to  prove  guilt 
by  implication.  These  statements  are  In- 
criminating in  any  meaningful  sense  of  tlte 
word  and  may  not  be  used  without  the  full 
warnings  and  effective  waiver  required  for 
any  other  statement.  In  Eacobedo  Itself,  tbe 
defendant  fully  Intended  bis  accusation  of 
another  as  the  slayer  to  be  exculpatory  at  to 
himself. 

The  principles  announced  today  deal  with 
the  protection  which  must  be  given  to  tbe 
privilege  against  self-lncrlmlnatlon  when  tbe 
individual  Is  first  subjected  to  poUce  Intsi- 
rogatlon  while  In  custody  at  the  station  or 
otherwise  deprived  of  his  freedom  of  action 
In  any  way.  It  Is  at  this  point  that  ow 
adversary  system   of   criminal   proceeding 


•Although  this  Court  hakl  in  Mogenr 
UnUed  State*.  340  V£.  867  (1061),  over 
atrong  dissent,  that  a  witaeaa  before  a  grand 
Jury  may  not  in  certain  circumstances  de- 
cide to  answer  some  questions  and  then  re- 
fuse to  answer  others,  that  declalon  has  ao 
application  to  the  interrogation  situation  we 
deal  with  today.  No  legislative  or  Judicial 
Caet-andlag  authority  la  involved  here,  nor 
ia  thara  a  poasIbUlty  that  the  Indlvldiial 
Bight  makaeaH  essiii^slaiMienta  of  whlen 
hia  ooold  laaka  wsa  aa  trtal  wMle  refodsc 
to  answer  incriminating  statements. 
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eommenoes,  distinguishing  It  ■  ilf  at  tha  out- 
let from  the  Inqulsitarial  syi  Ipm  reoognlaed 
In  some  countrlaa.  Under 
warnings  we  dellneato  todaj  jor  tmdw  any 
otner  system  which  may  1 4  deriaed  and 
found  effective,  the  aaf eguan  [|  to  be  erected 
about  the  privilege  must  co>fi|B  into  play  at 
this  point. 

Our  decision  Is  not  intonde^lto  hamper  the 
tradltlcoial  function  of  pollc!  officers  In  in- 
vestigating crime.  See  £4col>^do  v.  IlliTtoia. 
378  VS.  478,  402.  When  ap{  Individual  la 
In  ctistody  on  probable  cahke.  the  police 
Biay,  of  course,  seek  out  evidence  in  the  field 
to  be  used  at  trial  against  him.  Such  In- 
vestigation may  Include  Inqiitry  of  persons 
not  tmder  reetratnt.  OeneraJ  on-the-scene 
questioning  as  to  facts  surro^Aidlng  a  crime 
or  other  general  questioning  of  citizens  in 
the  fsct-findlng  process  is  i^t  affected  by 
oar  holding.  It  la  an  act  { Of  responsible 
ctUsenship  for  individuals  to  give  whatever 
mformation  they  may  have  to  aid  In  law 
enforcement.  In  such  situations  the  com- 
piling atmoephere  Inherent  tn  the  prooeea 
of  in-custody  Intorrogatlon  U  hot  neoeeaarily 
present."  I 

In  dealing  with  stateniants  obtained 
ttrough  interrogation,  we  do  not  purport  to 
and  all  confessions  Inadmissible.  Confea- 
■lons  remain  a  proper  element  in  law  en- 
forcement. Any  statement  given  freely  eind 
voluntarily  without  any  compelling  influ- 
inoes  is,  <a  course,  arftwiMit^^  in  evidence. 
The  fundamental  Import  o|  the  privilege 
while  an  Individual  la  to  ^hstody  Is  not 
whether  he  is  allowed  to  tal)q  to  the  polioe 
without  the  benefit  of  wamli^  and  coimael, 
but  whether  he  can  be  InterMgated.  There 
Is  no  requirement  that  pollcf  !stop  a  person 
who  enters  a  police  station  Mid  statea  that 
he  wishes  to  confess  to  a  crime,"  or  a  pa- 
am  who  calls  tbe  police  to  off 4r  a  oonfeeslon 
or  any  other  statement  he  dieBlres  to  nutke. 
Volunteered  statements  of  any  kind  are 
not  barred  by  the  Fifth  Amendment  and 
their  admissibility  Is  not  affected  by  our 
holding  today. 

To  summarize,  we  hold  thii  when  an  in- 
dividual is  taken  into  custo<lV  or  otherwise 
deprived  of  bU  freedom  by  ^le  authoriUea 
and  Is  subjected  to  queatlonl]  i^,  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  u  Jeopardised. 
Procedural  safeguards  must  be  employed  to 
prateet  the  privilege,  and  unless  other  fully 
efleetlTe  means  are  adopted  to  notify  the 
person  of  his  right  of  sllenc^  and  to  assure 
that  the  exercise  of  the  right  will  be  scru- 
pulously honored,  the  foUowlng  nveasurea  are 
■■quired.  He  must  be  wamM  prior  to  any 
quettloning  that  he  has  the  ^ight  to  remain 
iUent,  that  anything  he  aan  can  be  uaed 
against  him  in  a  court  of  1^^,  that  he  has 
iiM  hght  to  the  presence  of  an  attorney,  and 
tiiAt  If  he  cannot  afford  ah  attorney  one 
*U1  be  appointed  for  him  pritt  to  any  quea- 
tloolnglfhesodealrea.  Oppdrtunlty  to  exer- 
das  these  rights  must  be  aJSorded  to  him 
tbroughout  the  Interrogatlai).  After  such 
"niingB  have  been  given,  at>id  such  oppor- 
walty  afforded  him,  the  Individual  may 
niowingly  and  Uitelllgentlv  waive  these 
nghU  and  agree  to  answer!  questions  or 
■Bske  a  statement.    But  uxlasa  and   until 

"The  distinction  and  Its  ilgnUloance  haa 
w«n  aptly  described  in  th#  opinion  of  a 
acottlsh  court:  i 

"In  former  tlmea  such  que  intoning.  If  ua- 
"•"•ken,  would  be  conductolj  by  police  ofll- 
««•  visiting  the  house  or  pla(«  of  bualnaas  ot 
we  suspect  and  there  queatlo  i<lng  t»iiw.  prob- 
er in  the  preeence  of  a  relifclon  or  friend, 
"owever  convement  the  moddtb  pracUoe  may 
■e,  it  must  normaUy  create  »  situation  very 
anfavourable  to  the  suspect/'    Chmliner$  v. 

(j  oi  ■*******•  •^••♦J  ^4-  o^  ••'  ■" 

•fce  People  v.  Dorado.  68  O  al.  Sd  888,  854. 
*•*•  ad  861.  371.  43   Cal.l^—    '—    "« 
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auch  wamlnga  and  waiver  are  demonatratad 
by  the  proeecution  at  trial,  no  evidence  ob- 
tained as  a  result  of  interrogation  can  be  uaed 
against  him.** 

IV 

A  recurrent  argiunant  made  in  theaa  oases 
la  that  society's  need  for  interrogation  out- 
wel^is  the  prlvUege.  This  argiunent  la  not 
unfamiliar  to  this  Court.  See,  e.g..  Cham- 
bers  V.  Florida.  800  I7J3.  227,  340-341  (1040). 
Tbe  whole  thrust  of  our  foregoing  discussion 
demonstrataa  that  the  Conatitution  haa  pre- 
scribed the  rights  of  the  individual  when 
confronted  vrith  the  power  of  government 
when  it  provided  in  the  PIfth  Amendment 
that  an  individual  cannot  be  compelled  to 
be  a  witness  against  himself.  That  right 
cannot  be  abridged.  Aa  Mr.  Justice  Brandata 
once  observed : 

"Decency,  security  and  liberty  alike  de- 
mand that  government  officials  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  rules  of  conduct  that 
are  conunands  to  the  dtlaen.  In  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  exlstoace  of  the  government 
WlU  be  imperilled  if  it  falls  to  observe  the  Uw 
scrupulotisly.  Our  Govemmmt  is  the  po- 
tent, the  omnipresent  teacher.  Por  good  or 
for  ill,  It  teaches  the  whole  people  by  its 
example.  Crime  is  contagious.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment becoDMs  a  lawbreaker,  it  breeds 
contempt  for  law;  It  invites  every  man  to  be- 
come a  law  unto  himself;  it  invites  anarchy. 
To  declare  that  in  the  administration  of  tha 
criminal  law  the  end  Justlfiee  the  means  .  .  . 
woiild  bring  terrible  retribution.  Against 
that  pernicious  doctrine  this  Court  should 
resolutely  set  Its  face."  Olvutead  v.  United 
States.  277  n.S.  438,  486  (1038)  (dissenting 
opinion).** 

In  this  connection,  one  of  our  country's  dis- 
tinguished Jurists  hsa  pointed  out:  "Tha 
quality  of  a  nation's  dvlliaation  can  be  large- 
ly measured  by  the  methods  it  uses  in  the 
enforcement  of  ita  criminal  law."" 

If  the  individual  dealres  to  exercise  his 
privilege,  he  haa  the  light  to  do  ao.  This  is 
not  for  the  authorities  to  decide.  An  attor- 
ney may  advise  his  client  not  to  talk  to 
poUce  until  he  haa  had  an  (^portunity  to 
investtgato  the  case,  or  he  may  wiah  to  be 
preeent  with  his  client  during  any  poUce 
questioning.  In  doing  ao  an  attorney  la 
merely  exercising  the  good  pcpfeaaional 
Judgnoent  he  haa  bean  taught.  tbiM  is  not 
cause  for  considering  the  atttnney  a  manaoa 
to  law  enforcement.  He  Is  merely  carrying 
out  what  he  la  sworn  to  do  under  his  oath — 
to  protect  to  the  extont  of  bis  ability  the 
rights  of  his  client.  In  fulfilling  this  re- 
qwnslblllty  the  attorney  plays  a  vital  role  In 
the  administration  of  criminal  Justice  under 
our  Constitution. 

In  announcing  theee  prlnelplea,  we  are  not 
tmmindful  of  the  burdena  which  law  an- 
foroement  officials  must  bear,  ofton  under 
trying  drcumstonnea,  We  alao  fully  reoog- 
nixe  tha  obligation  of  all  citizens  to  aid  ia 
enforcing  the  criminal  lawa.  This  Court, 
while  protecting  individual  rights,  haa  al- 
wraya  given  ample  latitude  to  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  In  the  legltimato  exerdae  of 
their  dutiee.  The  llmita  we  have  placed  oa 
the  Interrogation  process  should  not  oonstt- 
tuto  an  undue  interference  with  a  proper 
ayatam  of  law  enforcement.  Aa  we  have 
noted,  our  declalon  doea  not  in  any  way 
preclude  polioe  from  carrying  out  their  tra- 
ditional investigatory  functions.  Although 
oonfeeslons  ntay  play  an  important  role  ia 


*Ia  accordance  with  our  holdinga  today 
and  in  ffsoobedo  v.  Itttnoia.  878  U.8.  478.  402, 
Orooker  v.  California.  367  VJB.  438  (1066) 
and  Cioenia  v.  Lagap.  867  VJB.  604  (1058)  ara 
not  to  be  followed.        < 

•  In  quoting  the  above  from  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  Mir.  Justloe  Brandela  we,  of  oouraa, 
do  not  intend  to  paas  on  tha  oonstttutlanal 
quaetlooa  involved  in  the  Olmsteod  case. 

"Schaefar,  Padarallam  and  Stoto  Crimlaal 
Prooadura,  70  Harv.  L.  Bev.  1,  26  (1066). 


some  oonviettoaa,  ttie  oaaes  before  us  pre- 
sent graphic  examplaa  of  the  overstatement 
of  the  "need"  for  nnnT«salnns_  In  each  caaa 
authoritiea  conducted  Interrogationa  rang- 
ing up  to  five  daya  ia  duratUm  deqtlto  tha 
preseace,  through  staadard  lavaatlgattag 
practioea.  of  considerable  evidMioe  agalnat 
each  defendant.^  Purther  examplaa  ai« 
chronicled  in  our  priw  caaee.  See,  e.g.. 
Haynes  v.  Washington.  878  U.8.  608,  618-519 
(1063);  Rogert  v.  Riaimond.  865  UJB.  684. 
641  (1061):  MalinaM  v.  New  Tork.  834  UJa. 
401,402  (1045)." 

It  Is  also  urged  that  an  tmf  ettered  right  to 
detention  for  interrogation  ahotUd  be  allowed 
because  It  will  often  redoimd  to  tbe  benefit 
of  the  person  queetioned.  When  polioe  in- 
quiry determines  that  there  la  no  reaaon  to 
beUeve  that  tha  person  haa  committed  aay 
crime,  it  U  aaid.  he  will  bai  releaaad  without 
need  for  further  formal  prooedtiree.  Tha 
person  vrho  has  oommitted  no  offmse.  how- 
ever, will  be  better  able  to  clear  *»tiir«««if 
after  warnings,  with  counsel  present  than 
without.  It  can  be  assumtd  that  in  such 
droumatancea  a  lawyer  would  advise  his 
client  to  talk  freely  to  poUce  In  order  to  clear 


Cuatodial  intarrogatt<m,  by  oontrast,  doaa 
not  neoeeearily  afford  the  Innocent  an  op- 
portunity to  clear  themaelvea.  A  aertous  con- 
sequence of  the  preeent  praetioe  of  tha  in- 
temgatlon  alleged  to  be  beneficial  for  tha 
innocent  Is  that  nutny  arrests  "for  investiga- 
tion" subject  large  numbers  of  Innocent  per- 
sons to  detention  and  interrogation.  In  one 
of  the  cases  before  us.  No.  684,  CaHfomia  v. 
Stewart.  p<4ice  held  four  persons,  who  were 
In  the  defendanfa  houaa  at  tha  tliae  of  tha 
arrest.  In  Jail  for  five  days  until  defendant 
conf  eesed.  At  that  time  they  were  finally  re- 
leased. Police  stated  that  there  waa  "no 
evidence  to  connect  them  wrlth  any  crime." 
Available  atatlattca  on  the  extent  of  thla 
practice  where  it  la  condoned  indicate  that 
theae  four  are  far  from  alone  in  bdng  sub- 
jected to  arrest,  prolonged  detention,  and 
Interrogation  without  the  requlidto  probable 
cause." 

Over  the  years  the  Pederal  Bureau  of  m- 
veetigation  has  compiled  an  exemplary  record 
of  effective  )Sw  enforcement  while  adviaing 
any  suspect  or  arrested  person,  at  the  outset 
of  an  interview,  that  he  Is  not  required  to 
make  a  statement,  that  any  statement  may 


■'Miranda.  Vlgnera,  and  Westover  were 
identified  by  eyewitneeaes.  Marited  bllla  from 
tbe  bank  robbed  were  found  in  Westover^ 
car.  Artiolee  stolen  from  tbe  victim  aa  vrell 
as  from  several  other  robbery  victims  were 
found  in  Stewart's  home  at  the  outset  of  the 
laveatlgation. 

■  Dealing  aa  wa  do  bare  with  oonatttutianal 
standards  in  relation  to  stotamenta  made,  the 
axistonee  of  independent  eortoborating  evi- 
dence produced  at  trial  la,  of  courae,  irrele- 
vant to  our  dedalonB.  Baifne*  v.  Wa^ington. 
878  U.8.  608,  618-610  (1068);  Lpnnmn  v. 
IlltnoU.  373  UJS.  628.  587-588  (1068);  Bogeri 
V.  Richmond,  866  U.S.  684,  641  (1061);  fflaolc- 
bum  V.  itiabama.  381  US.  190.  206  (1960). 

••See,  e.  g..  Report  and  Becommendationa 
of  the  Commissioner's  Committee  oa  P(diee 
Arrests  for  Inveatlgatton  (1063);  American 
Civil  Libertlea  ITnion.  Secret  Detention  by 
tbe  Oliieago  PoUoe  (1060).  An  extreme  ex- 
ample of  thla  practice  occurred  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  OolumMa  in  1068.  Seeking  three 
"atoeky"  yoong  Hegroea  who  had  robbed  a 
reataurant.  poUee  rounded  up  00  persona  of 
that  general  deaerlptlon.  I^xty-three  were 
held  overnight  before  iMlng  releaaad  for  lack 
of  evidence.  A  man  not  among  the  00  ar- 
reeted  waa  ultimately  charged  vrith  the 
orlme.  Waahlngton  Dally  Mawa.  January  21, 
1058,  p.  6,  ool.  1;  Hearings  before  a  Buboom- 
mlttee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
on  HJt.  11477,  S.  2070,  8.  8826.  and  8.  8850 
(July  1068),  pp.  40,  78. 
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be  uaad  affidaat  him  In  court,  tbat  the  taMB- 
vtdoal  nifty  obteUi  the  earrleee  of  ut  attorney 
€t  hie  own  choiee  and,  mora  reeantly,  that 
be  baa  a  right  to  ft«e  eoonael  If  he  la  nnable 
to  pay.**  ▲  latter  recetred  tnm  the  SoUdtar 
Oenaral  In  reiponea  to  a  qnaatton  from  the 
Bench  makaa  It  dear  that  the  preeent  pat- 
tern of  warnings  and  reepeet  for  the  rl^^ta  of 
the  Individual  foUowed  aa  a  practice  by  the 
FBI  la  caneutent  vltb  the  procedure  which 
we  delineate  today.    R  statea : 

"At  the  oral  argument  of  the  abore  oauae. 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  asked  whether  I  could 
proTtde  certain  Information  aa  to  the  prac- 
tteea  followad  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vaatttattoo.  I  hare  directed  theee  questloaa 
to  the  attentton  of  the  Directar  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  ot  mTseticatlaB  and  am  aab- 
mltttnc  herewith  a  statement  ot  the  quea- 
tlona  and  at  the  answers  which  we  have  re- 
eelTed. 

"'(1)  When  an  Individual  Is  Interviewed 
by  acanti  of  the  Bureau,  what  warning  la 
given  to  hlmf 

"  The  standard  warning  long  given  by 
e^>eclal  Agents  of  the  FBI  to  both  suspects 
and  pereons  under  arrest  Is  that  the  person 
has  a  right  to  say  nothing  and  a  right  to 
counsel,  and  that  any  statement  he  doee 
make  may  be  used  against  him  In  court. 
Bsamplea  of  this  wdmlng  are  to  be  found 
In  tbe  Wettotm  caae  at  942  F.  ad  9K.  (1966). 
and  Jmekton  v.  V.  8..  SS7  F.  9d  ISe  (1M4), 
cert.  den.  380  XT.  8.  M5. 

"'After  passage  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act  of  19M,  which  provides  free  counsel  for 
Federal  defendants  xmable  to  pay,  we  added 
to  our  instructions  to  Special  Agents  the 
req\ilrement  that  any  person  who  la  under 
arrest  for  an  offense  under  FBI  Jurisdiction, 
or  whose  arreet  is  contemplated  following 
tbe  interview,  must  also  be  advised  of  his 
right  to  free  ooxmsel  If  he  Is  unable  to  pay, 
and  the  fact  that  such  counsel  will  be  as- 
aigned  by  the  Judge.  At  the  same  time,  we 
broadened  tbe  right  to  counsel  warning  to 
laad  oonineel  of  hla  own  chotce,  or  anyone 
daa  with  whom  he  might  wlah  to  speek. 

"  '(2)  When  Is  tbe  warning  given? 

"  The  FBI  warning  Is  given  to  a  suspect 
at  the  very  onteet  of  the  interview,  aa  ahown 
In  tba  Wastooer  case,  died  above.  The 
warning  may  be  given  to  a  person  arreeted 
aa  aoon  aa  practicable  after  the  arreat,  aa 
ahown  in  tba  JacJcaoa  case,  also  cited  above, 
and  in  V.  S.  v.  Konigtberg.  336  P.  ad  844 
(1864),  cert.  den.  379  U.  8.  030,  933,  but  in 
any  event  It  must  precede   tbe  Interview 


**Ia  IMS.  J.  Bdgar  Boover,  Dlraotor  of  the 
Vsderal  Bureau  of  Inveatigattoo.  stated: 

~Law  ■afcreameBt,  however,  la  defeating 
the  criminal,  must  maintain  Invlolato  the 
hlatcrlc  ttbertlea  of  the  individual.  To  turn 
back  the  criminal,  yet,  by  so  doing,  dcatroy 
the  dignity  of  the  individual,  would  be  a 
hoOofW  vletory. 

"We  can  have  the  Constitution,  the  beat 
laws  In  the  land,  and  the  moat  honeet  re- 
vlewB  by  courts — but  unlaaa  the  law  enforoa- 
aaent  profeealon  la  ataeped  la  the  deaaoeratte 
tradition.  malntaliM  the  hlgheat  in  ethica, 
•ad  mafeea  Ita  work  a  career  of  honor,  civil 
libartiea  will  eoatlaually— and  without  end — 
be  vteUted  ....  nte  best  proiecUon  of 
dvU  llbOTtlea  la  aa  alert,  intelligent  and 
honeat  law  eafOroemeat  agency.  There  caa 
be  BO  alternative. 


Affsats  are  taught  that  aay 
Mupaet  or  arreated  parwB,  at  tha  outaot  of 
aa  iBtarvlew.  muat  ba  advlaad  that  ha  ta 
■ot  raqntied  to  make  a  atatsment  aad  that 
aay  atafwint  gtvaa  caa  be  uaad  agatwt 
hha  la  court.  Moreover,  the  iadivldwl  must 
bo  infcnaed  th«l.  U  bo  deatrw^  he  may  ob- 
tafa  tha  awvteea  of  aa  attorney  of  his  own 


r.  Civil  UbartlaB.  aad  Law  Bnf orca- 
MMt:  Tka  Bote  of  tha  FBI.  37  Iowa  L.  Rev. 
175.177-182(1982). 


with  the  person  for  a  eonfeealon  or  admla- 
sion  of  his  own  guilt. 

"'(3)  What  Is  the  Bureau's  practice  in 
the  event  that  (a)  the  Indlvidma  requests 
counsel  and  (b)  coiinsel  appears? 

"'When  the  peraon  who  has  been  warned 
of  hla  right  to  eounael  daddea  that  he  wlahea 
to  consult  with  oounsel  before  ■»""'^  a 
statement,  the  Interview  is  terminated  at 
that  point.  SAuttM  v.  V.  S..  361  F.  ad  287 
(1966).  It  may  be  oontlnued.  however,  as 
to  all  matters  other  than  the  person's  own 
guilt  or  innocence.  If  he  is  tndedslve  in  hla 
request  for  counsel,  there  may  be  some  qtiee- 
tion  on  whether  he  did  or  did  not  waive 
eounael.  Situations  of  this  kind  must  neoee- 
sarlly  be  left  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Inter- 
vtoiHng  Agent.  For  example,  in  Hiram  v. 
V.  S..  364  F.  2d  4  (1966),  the  Agent's  con- 
clusion that  the  peraon  arreeted  had  waived 
his  right  to  counsel  was  upheld  by  the 
courts. 

"  'A  person  bdng  interviewed  and  desiring 
to  consult  oounsel  by  telephone  must  be 
permitted  to  do  so,  aa  shown  in  Caldwell  v. 
V.  S..  361  F.  ad  469  (1966).  Whan  eounael 
appeara  in  pereon.  ha  la  pcormittad  to  confer 
with  his  client  in  private. 

"  '(4)  What  U  the  Bureau's  practice  if  the 
individual  requests  counsel,  but  cannot  afford 
to  retain  an  attorney? 

"  'If  any  person  being  interviewed  after 
warning  of  counsel  decides  that  he  wishes  to 
consult  with  counsel  before  proceeding  fur- 
ther the  Interview  is  terminated,  as  shown 
above.  FBI  Agents  do  not  pass  Judgment  on 
the  ability  of  the  person  to  pay  for  counsel. 
They  do,  however,  advise  those  who  have  been 
arrested  for  an  offense  under  FBI  Jurisdiction, 
or  whoee  arrest  is  contemplated  following 
the  interview,  of  a  right  to  tree  counsel  if 
they  are  unable  to  pay,  and  the  availability 
of  such  oounsel  from  the  Judge.' "  *■ 

The  pracUoe  of  the  FBI  can  readily  be 
eniulated  by  state  and  local  enforcement 
agencies.  The  argument  that  the  FBI  deals 
with  different  Crimea  than  are  dealt  with  by 
state  authorities  does  not  mitigate  the  sig- 
nlflcance  of  the  FBI  eiperience.*' 

The  experience  In  some  other  countries  also 
suggesta  that  the  danger  to  law  enforcement 
in  ourbe  on  interrogation  is  overplayed.  The 
Bngltsh  procedure  since  1912  under  the 
Judge's  Bulee  is  significant.  Aa  recently 
strengthened,  the  Rulee  require  that  a  cau- 
tionary warning  be  given  aa  accused  by  a 
police  officer  as  soon  as  he  has  evidence  that 
affords  reasonable  grounds  for  suBplclon; 
they  alao  require  that  any  statement  made 
be  given  by  the  accused  without  questioning 
by  police."    The  right  of  the  individual  to 


"Wa  agree  that  tha  intarvlewlag  agent 
muat  axerdaa  hla  judgment  in  determining 
whether  the  individual  waivea  his  right  to 
counsel.  Beoaaae  of  the  conatltntlonal  basla 
of  the  right,  however,  the  standard  for 
waiver  la  aeceaaarlly  high.  And.  of  course, 
the  ultimata  reaponalbUlty  for  readvlng  thla 
eonatitutiaaal  question  Uea  with  the  conrta. 

••Among  tha  crlmee  within  the  enforce- 
ment Jurisdiction  of  tha  FBI  are  M««wpi».y 
18  n.S.C.  1 1801  (1984  ed).  whlta  slavery, 
18  UJB.O.  II 8421-8428  (1984  ed.).  bank  rob- 
bery. 18  VB.C.  12118  (1984  ed.),  interatata 
transportation  and  sale  of  stolen  ftoptrty, 
18  VB.C.  118311-2817  (1984  ed.),  aU  man- 
ner of  conqalradea.  18  UJS.C.  1871  (1964 
ed.>,  and  vlnlatlona  of  dvii  rlghta.  18  TIB.O. 
11241-242  (1964  ed.).  See  also  18  U.8.C. 
1 1114  (1964  ed.)  (murder  of  oOcar  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  Statee). 

•11964)  Grim.  U  Bev.  166-170.  Ilieae 
Bnles  provide  in  part: 

"n.  As  soon  as  a  police  oOeer  baa  evidence 
which  would  aflcid  raaaonabla  grounda  for 
■napacttng  that  a  peraon  has  cooualttad  an 
oCaaoa.  ha  aball  eauUoa  ttiat  peraon  or  causa 
him  to  ba  eaottoned  before  putting  to  talm 
aay  ^uasttona,  or  further  queationa,  relating 
to  that  offence. 


consult  with  aa  attorney  during  this  period 
Is  expraaaly  recognised.'* 

The  safeguards  preeent  under  Scottish  law 
may  be  even  greater  than  in  ^"cUiHt 
Scottish  Judicial  decisions  bar  use  In  trl- 
denee  of  most  confeeslons  obtained  through 
police  interrogation.".     In  India,  confesalon* 


"The  caution  shall  be  la  tbe  foUoviai 
terma: 

"  Tou  are  not  obliged  to  aay  anythlni 
unless  you  wish  to  do  so  but  what  you  bsj 
may  be  put  into  writing  and  given  In  erl- 
denoe.' 

"When  after  being  cautioned  a  person  b 
being  queetloned,  or  electa  to  make  a  state- 
ment, a  record  aball  be  kept  of  the  time  and 
place  at  which  any  such  questioning  or  state- 
ment began  and  ended  and  of  the  persons 
present. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"(b)  It  is  only  la  exceptional  caaca  that 

queationa  relating  to  the  offence  should  Iw 
put  to  the  accused  person  alter  he  has  beta 
charged  or  Informed  that  he  may  be  proat- 
cuted. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"IV.  All  written  statementa  made  altar 
caution   shall    be   taken   in   the   followlnc 


"(a)  If  a  person  aaya  that  he  wants  to 
make  a  atatement  be  shall  be  told  that  It  It 
Intended  to  nwke  a  written  record  of  what 
he  says. 

"He  shall  always  be  aaked  whether  bi 
wlahea  to  write  down  himself  what  he  vanti 
to  aay;  if  he  says  that  be  cannot  write  or 
that  he  would  like  someone  to  write  it  for 
him,  a  police  oOcer  may  offer  to  write  tbe 
statement  for  him  .... 

"(b)  Any  person  writing  hla  own  state- 
ment shall  be  allowed  to  do  so  without  any 
pron4>tlng  aa  distinct  from  indicating  to  him 
what  mattera  are  material. 

"(d)  Whenever  a  police  officer  writes  tht 
atatement,  he  shall  take  down  the  esact 
words  spoken  by  the  person  making  the  state- 
ment without  putting  any  queeUons  other 
than  such  as  may  be  needed  to  make  the 
statement  coherent,  intelligible  and  relevant 
to  the  material  matters :  he  shall  not  prompt 
hhn." 

The  prior  Rules  appear  In  Devlin,  lb* 
Criminal  Proeecutlon  in  England  (1966), 
137-141. 

Deeptte  suggestions  of  some  laxity  In  en- 
forcement of  the  Rules  and  despite  the  feet 
eome  discretion  as  to  admisdblllty  Is  Invested 
In  the  trial  Judge,  the  Rules  are  a  slgnlflesnt 
influence  in  the  English  criminal  law  en- 
forcement system.  See,  e.  g.,  (1964]  Crlm.  U 
Rev.,  at  188:  and  artielea  collected  in  (190O| 
Crim.  I^  Rev.,  at  298-866. 

■The  Introduetton  to  the  Judge'k  Rules 
states  in  part: 

•TTiese  Rules  do  not  affect  the  principles 

"(c)  Hiat  every  person  at  any  stage  of  in 
investigation  should  be  able  to  communicate 
and  consult  privately  with  a  solicitor.  Tbli 
is  so  even  if  he  is  in  ctistody  provided  that 
in  such  a  case  no  unreasonable  delay  or 
hindrance  is  caused  to  the  processes  of  In- 
vestigation or  the  administration  of  Justlee 
by  hta  doUag  so  .  .  .  ."  (1964]  Crlm.  L.  Bev., 
at  186-187. 

•  As  stated  by  tbe  Lord  Justice  Oeneral  In 
Chalmert  v.  a.  M.  Advoemte,  \  1994]  Bess.  Cs*. 
66.  78  (J.  C.)  : 

"Tbm  theory  of  our  law  Is  that  at  the  (ta|e 
of  Initial  invaatigatlon  the  poUce  may  qua** 
tlon  anyone  with  a  view  to  acquiring  ta'"[* 
matlon  which  may  lead  to  the  deteetlea  of 
the  criminal;  but  that,  whan  the  stage  bae 
been  reached  at  which  aasptdoa,  or  mcrs 
than  Buqddon,  haa  la  their  viaw  centered 
upon  some  person  aa  the  likely  perpetratac 
of  tha  crime,  further  latarrogattoa  of  that 
peraoa  becames  vary  daagaroua.  aad,  if  f" 
rted  too  far,  «.  jr.,  to  the  point  of  extraetlBg 
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made  to  police  not  in  tha  p  rwenoe  of  a  mag- 
istrate have  been  exdudec  !  by  rule  of  evi- 
dence slnoe  1878.  at  a  ttaae  whan  it  operated 
under  Brttlah  taw.**  IdentI  9I  provlaiona  »9- 
pear  tn  tha  Bvidanca  Ordii^ce  of  Ceylon, 
enacted  in  1898.*^  8imllarl  n  in  our  country 
the  DnUorm  Code  of  BfUtary  Justtoe  haa 
long  provldsd  that  no  ausp  9^  may  be  Inter- 
rocated  without  flrat  belli  ^  warned  of  his 
right  not  to  nuika  a  stoten  «it  and  that  any 
statement  ha  makaa  may  t>e  uaad  agalnat 
him."  Dental  of  the  right  <  4  oonault  counsel 
during  mterrogatlon  haa  Mso  been  pro- 
scribed by  military  trlbtu  lila.**  Iliere  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  milked  detrimental 
effect  on  criminal  Uw  enfdcdnent  In  theae 
Jurisdiction  aa  a  reatat  of  1 1  leae  rules.  Con- 
ditions of  law  enforcement  in  our  country 
are  sufficiently  similar  to  pi  >i  mlt  reference  to 
this  experience  as  aasurano )  that  lawleaaness 
will  not  result  from  wam^ig  an  individual 
of  his  righto  or  allowing  &m  to  exercise 
them.  Moreover,  it  is  codtistent  with  our 
legal  system  that  we  give  ^t  least  aa  much 
protection  to  these  righto  4  la  given  in  the 
Jurisdictions  described,  wie  deal  in  our 
country  with  rlghta  grounded  in  a  specific 
requirement  of  tbe  Fifth  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  whereas  other  Jurisdictions  ar- 
rived at  their  concluslonsi  on  the  basis  of 
principles  of  Justice  not  da  specifloally  de- 
fined." I , 

It  is  also  urged  upon  us  tihat  we  withhold 
decision  on  this  Issue  until  state  leglsUtive 
bodlee  and  advisory  groupa  nave  had  an  op- 
portunity to  deal  with  thise  jvoblema  by 
rule  making."  We  have  allWly  pointed  out 
that  the  Constitution  does  1  not  require  any 
qteclflc  code  of  procedursa  for  protecting 
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k  confeasion  by  what  a^iounto  to  oroas- 
eramlTiatirm.  the  evidence  taf  that  confesdon 
«lll  almoat  certainly  ba  excluded.  Once  the 
accused  haa  been  apprehepoed  and  charged 
he  has  the  statutory  right  to  a  private  Inter- 
view with  a  solicitor  and  to  be  brought  before 
a  nuglstrate  with  all  coavenlent  qieed  so 
that  be  may,  if  so  advised,  emit  a  declaration 
In  the  presence  of  his  Boll«ttor  imder  condi- 
tions which  safeguaml  him  against  prej\idlce." 

""No  confession  made  to  a  police  officer 
■hall  be  proved  as  against;  a  person  accused 
of  any  offence."    Indian  Evidence  Act  I  86. 

"No  confeadon  made  by  {any  peraon  whilst 
he  Is  m  the  custody  of  a  Mllce  officer  unless 
It  be  made  In  the  immediate  presence  of  a 
Magistrate,  shall  be  proved  as  against  such 
penon."  Indian  Evidence  Act,  §26.  See  1 
Bamaswaml  ti  Rajagopalail,  Law  of  Evidence 
in  India  (1962),  583-669.  To  avoid  any  con- 
tinuing effect  of  police  pteasure  or  induce- 
ment, the  Indian  SupreoM  Court  has  invali- 
dated a  confeedon  made  diortly  after  police 
txought  a  suspect  before  ai  maglstrata,  sug 
fMtlng:  "(lit  wotUd,  wa 
able  to  Insist  upon  giving 
at  least  34  hours  to  dedi 
■ake  a  oonfeadon." 
0/  Punjab.  44  All  Indta 
637,044. 

■1    LeglsUtive 
(1958),  211. 

■  10  UJ3.C.  1831(b)  (II 

•United  States  v. 

Beports  261    (1967);  

Ml*.  33  Court-Martlal  ReMrta  364  (1967) 

"Although  no  constitution  existed  at  the 
time  confeedons  were  eijoluded  by  rule  of 
evidence  In  1878.  India  bow  has  a  written 
wnstltuUon  which  indudaa  the  provldon 
^*t  "No  pereon  aceuaed  &t  any  offence  ahaU 
be  compdled  to  be  a  wineaa  against  him- 
■^"  OonatttuUon  of 
5*  Tope.  The  Oonstlt 
«3-fl7. 

"Brief  tor  United  8tai 
«er  V.  Vnuet  Statea.  pp 
State  of  Mew  Totk  aa  m 
W^  gee  alao  Btisf  fer 
**»««•»■  AtaoetaHon 
a»-a6. 


be 

accused  person 

trhether  or  not  to 

■n  SiTigri  V.  gfate 

1967,  Sup.  Ct. 

rata    of    Ceylon 

ed). 

24  Court-MarUal 
Statea  v.  Oun- 


the  privilege  agalnat  aelf -incrimination  dur- 
ing custodial  Intarrogatlon.  Congress  and 
the  Stataa  ara  tree  to  develop  their  own  safe- 
guards tor  tha  prtvUage,  eo  long  aa  they  are 
fully  aa  effective  as  those  deeerlbed  above  In 
informing  acotaad  persona  of  their  right  of 
allanca  and  in  affording  a  continuous  <^- 
portunity  to  exercise  it.  In  any  event,  how- 
ever, the  issues  presented  are  of  constitu- 
tional dlmendona  and  muat  be  determined 
by  the  courta.  The  admisdblllty  of  a  state- 
ment in  the  face  of  a  claim  that  It  was  ob- 
tained in  violation  of  the  def^daat's  con- 
stitutional rlghta  la  an  issue  the  resolution 
of  which  haa  long  slnoe  been  undertaken  by 
this  Court.  See  Hopf  v.  Utah.  110  V.S.  674 
(1884).  Judicial  solutions  to  problems  of 
constitutional  dimension  have  evolved 
decade  by  decade.  As  courta  have  been  pre- 
sented with  the  need  to  enforce  constitu- 
tional rlghta,  they  have  found  means  of  do- 
ing so.  That  was  our  reeponslblllty  when 
Ssoobedo  was  before  mm  and  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility today.  Where  rlghta  sectired  by  the 
Constitution  are  Involved,  there  can  be  no 
rule  making  or  legialation  which  wo\ild 
abrogate  them. 

V 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  and 
because  of  ite  recurrent  dgnlflcance  in 
numeixnis  cases,  we  have  to  this  point  dis- 
cussed the  relationship  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment privilege  to  police  Interrogation  with- 
out specific  concentration  on  the  facte  of  the 
cases  before  us.  We  turn  now  to  these  facta 
to  consider  the  application  to  these  cases  of 
the  constitutional  principles  discussed  above. 
In  each  instance,  we  have  concluded  that 
statementa  were  cAtalned  from  the  defend- 
ant under  clrcumstancea  that  did  not  meet 
constitutional  standards  for  protection  of 
the  privilege. 

No.  7S9.  Miranda  v.  Ariaona 

On  March  13,  1968,  petitioner,  Emeeto 
Miranda,  waa  arrested  at  bis  honte  and  taken 
in  custody  to  a  Phoenix  police  station.  He 
was  there  Identified  by  the  complaining  wit- 
ness. The  police  then  took  him  to  "Inter- 
rogation Room  No.  3"  of  the  detective  bureau. 
There  he  was  questioned  by  two  police  offi- 
oers.  The  oOcers  admitted  at  trial  that 
Miranda  was  not  advised  that  he  had  a  right 
to  have  an  attorney  fuveent."  Two  houra 
Uter.  the  ofBoers  emerged  from  the  intoroga- 
tlon  room  with  a  written  confession  signed 
by  Miranda.  At  tbe  top  of  the  statement 
vras  a  typed  paragraph  stating  that  the  con- 
feedon was  made  voluntarily,  without  threata 
or  promiaea  of  immunity  and  "with  full 
knowledge  of  my  legal  rl^ta,  understanding 
any  statement  I  nuUte  may  be  used  against 
me."" 

At  hla  trial  before  a  Jury,  the  written  oon- 
feaaian  waa  admitted  into  evidence  over  the 
objection  of  defense  eounael,  and  the  olllcera 
teetlfled  to  the  prior  oral  oonfeadon  made  by 
Miranda  during  the  interrogation.  Miranda 
was  found  guilty  of  kidnapping  and  rape. 
He  waa  sentenced  to  20  to  80  years' 4mprlson- 
ment  on  each  count,  the  aentencee  to  run 


Artteto  20(8). 
of  mdta  (1980), 

In  Hb.  781,  Wett- 
7;  Brief  for  the 
ctirtae,  pp.  86- 

National  DIatrtet 
evriae,  pp. 


"  Miranda  was  also  convicted  in  a  aeparate 
trial  on  an  unrelated  robbery  charge  not  pre- 
sented here  for  review.  A  statement  intro- 
duced at  that  trial  was  obtained  from  Mi- 
randa during  the  same  interrogation  which 
resulted  in  the  confeedon  Involved  here.  At 
the  robbery  trial,  one  officer  teeUfled  that 
during  the  Interrogation  he  did  not  tell  Mi- 
randa that  anything  he  said  would  be  held 
against  him  or  that  he  could  consult  with 
an  attorney.  Hie  other  officer  stated  that 
they  had  both  told  Miranda  that  anything 
he  said  would  be  used  against  him  and  that 
he  was  not  required  by  taw  to  tell  them  any- 
thing. 

"  One  of  the  oOcen  teetlfled  tiurt  be  read 
thla  paragraph  to  Miranda.  Apparently, 
however,  he  did  not  do  ao  tmtU  after  Kiraada 
had  confeeeed  orally. 


concurrently.  On  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ariaona  held  that  Miranda's  constitutional 
rlghta  were  not  violated  in  obtaining  tbe 
eonfeeslon  and  aflhmed  the  convletlon.  08 
Aria.  18,  401  P.  8d  721.  In  readatng  ite  decl- 
don,  the  court  emphasleed  heavily  the  fact 
that  Miranda  did  not  specifically  request 
counsel.  " 

We  reverse.  RxMn  the  testimony  of  the 
officers  and  by  the  admission  of  respondent, 
it  is  clear  that  Miranda  was  not  tn  any  way 
apprised  of  his  right  to  consult  vrith  an 
attorney  and  to  have  one  preasnt  during  the 
interrogation,  nor  was  hta  right  not  to  be 
compelled  to  incrUnlnato  hlmaalf  effectively 
protected  in  any  other  manner.  Without 
theee  warnings  the  statementa  were  '"»^in*ff- 
dble.  The  mere  fact  that  he  aigned  a  stata- 
ment  which  contalaad  a  typed-ia  cUuse 
staUng  that  he  had  "fuU  knowledge"  of  hta 
"legal  rlghta"  doea  not  approach  the  know- 
tog  and  intelligant  waiver  required  to  relin- 
quish constitutional  rlghta  Cf.  tfaynes  v. 
Waahinffton.  873  U.S.  603.  613-618  (1968); 
Holey  V.  Ohio.  332  U.S.  606,  601  (1048)  (tqUn- 
lon  of  Mr.  Justloe  Douglas) . 

No.  780.  Vignera  v.  New  Tork 
Petitioner,  Michael  Vignera,  waa  picked  up 
by  New  Tork  police  on  October  14.  1960,  in 
connection  with  the  robbery  three  days 
earlier  of  a  Brooklyn  dress  shop.  They  took 
him  to  tbe  17th  Detective  Squad  headquar- 
ters in  Manhattan.  Sometime  thereafter  he 
was  taken  to  the  66th  Detective  Squad. 
TTiere  a  detective  questioned  Vignera  vrith 
reapect  to  the  robbery.  Vignera  orally  ad- 
mitted the  robbery  to  the  detective.  The 
detective  was  aaked  on  eroas-ezamination  at 
trial  by  defense  counsel  whether  Vignera  was 
warned  of  hta  right  to  counad  before  being 
interrogated.  TTie  proeecutlon  objected  to 
the  question  and  the  trial  Judge  sustained 
the  objection.  Thus,  the  defense  waa  pre- 
cluded from  making  any  showing  that  warn- 
ings had  not  been  given.  While  at  tbe  86th 
Detective  Squad,  Vignera  waa  Identifled  by 
tbe  store  owner  and  a  aaJeslady  as  the  man 
who  robbed  the  dreaa  shop.  At  about  8:00 
pjn.  he  was  formally  arrested.  The  police 
then  transported  him  to  still  another  station, 
the  70th  Precinct  In  Brooklyn,  "for  deten- 
tion." At  11 :00  pjn.  Vignera  was  questioned 
by  an  asalstant  district  attorney  In  the  prea- 
ence  of  a  hearing  reporter  who  transcribed 
the  questions  and  Vignera's  answers.  Thla 
verbatim  account  of  theee  proceedings  con- 
tains no  statement  of  any  wamlnga  given  by 
tbe  assistant  district  attorney.  At  Vignera's 
trial  on  a  charge  of  first  degree  robbery,  the 
detective  teettfled  as  to  the  oral  oonfeadon. 
The  transcription  of  the  statement  taken 
was  also  Introduced  in  evidence.  At  the  con- 
cludon  of  the  testimony,  the  trial  Judge 
charged  the  Jury  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  taw  doeent  say  that  the  confesdon 
is  void  or  invalidated  because  the  police 
officer  didnt  advise  the  defendant  aa  to  his 
rlghta.  Did  you  hear  what  I  said?  I  am 
temng  you  what  the  taw  of  the  State  of 
New  Tork  is." 

Vignera  was  found  guilty  of  firat-degree 
robtery.  He  was  subsequently  adjudged  a 
third-felony  offender  and  .sentenced  to  30 
to  60  years'  imprlaonment."  The  convic- 
tion was  affirmed  and  without  opinion  by  tbe 
AppeUate  Dividon,  Second  Department,  21 
AJ>.  ad  782.  368  H.T.8.  2d  19,  and  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  alao  vrithout  opUiion, 
16  N.T.  ad  970,  aorr  m.,  ad  687,  289  M.TJB. 
2d  867,  remittitur  amended,  16  M.T.  ad 
614,  209  MX.,  ad  110,  861  M.T.  8.  ad  68.  In 
argument  to  the  Court  of  Appeala,  the  State 


"Vignera  thereafter  aucoesafuny  attacked 
the  validity  of  one  of  the  prior  convictions. 
Vigneru  v.  WttMns,  Civ.  9901  (D.  C.  W.  D. 
N.  T.  Dec.  81,  1061)  (unreported),  but  was 
then  reaentaneed  as  a  seoond-f eloi^  offender 
to  the  same  term  of  Uaprtaonmimt  aa  the 
original  sentence.    R.  81-88. 
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contended  that  Vlgnera  bad  no  eonetltutlonal 
right  to  be  advlaed  of  hU  light  to  oounael 
or  bla  privilege  against  eell-lncrtmlnatton. 
We  reverae.  The  foregoing  indloatea  that 
Vlgnera  wae  not  warned  of  any  of  hla  right* 
before  the  questioning  by  the  detective  and 
by  the  assistant  district  attorney.  No  other 
steps  were  taken  to  protect  these  rights. 
Thus  he  was  not  effectively  apprised  of  his 
Fifth  Amendment  privilege  or  of  his  right 
to  have  counsel  preeent  and  his  statements 
are  Inadmissible. 

No.  761.  Wettover  y.  United  State* 

At  approximately  9:45  pjn.  on  March  30, 
1M3.  petitioner.  Carl  Calvin  Westover,  was 
arrested  by  local  police  In  Kansas  City  as  a 
suspect  In  two  Kansas  City  robberies.  A 
report  was  also  received  from  the  FBI  that 
he  was  wanted  on  a  felony  charge  In  Cali- 
fornia. T%e  local  authorities  took  him  to  a 
poUce  station  and  placed  him  In  a  line-up  on 
the  local  charges,  and  at  about  11.46  p.m.  he 
was  booked.  Kansas  City  police  Interrogated 
Westover  on  the  night  of  his  arrest.  He  de- 
nied any  knowledge  of  criminal  activities. 
The  next  day  local  officers  Interrogated  him 
again  throughout  the  morning.  Shortly 
before  noon  they  Informed  the  FBI  that  they 
were  through  Interrogating  Westover  and 
that  the  FBI  could  proceed  to  interrogate 
him.  There  Is  nothing  In  the  record  to  In- 
dicate that  Westover  was  ever  given  any 
warning  as  to  his  rlghu  by  local  police.  At 
noon,  three  special  agents  of  the  FBI  con- 
tinued the  Interrogation  In  a  private  Inter- 
view room  of  the  Kansas  City  Police  De- 
partment, this  time  with  respect  to  the  rob- 
bery of  a  savings  and  loan  association  and  a 
bank  In  Sacramento,  California.  After  two 
or  two  and  ona-)UkU  houra.  Westover  signed 
separate  confessions  to  each  of  these  two 
robberies  which  had  been  prepared  by  one 
of  the  agents  during  the  interrogation.  At 
trial  one  of  the  agenu  testified,  and  a  para- 
gr^h  on  each  of  the  sUtemsnto  statea.  that 
the  agenu  advised  Westover  that  he  did  not 
have  to  make  a  statement,  that  any  state- 
ment be  made  eould  be  used  against  him, 
and  that  be  bad  the  right  to  see  an  attorney. 

Westover  was  tried  by  a  Jury  in  federal 
court  and  convicted  of  the  California  rob- 
beries. His  statements  were  Introduced  at 
trial.  He  was  sentenced  to  16  years'  Im- 
prisonment on  each  count,  the  sentence*  to 
run  consecutively.  On  appeal,  the  convic- 
tion was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit.    S4a  F.  ad  aa4. 

We  reverse.  On  the  facu  of  this  case  we 
cannot  find  that  Westover  knowingly  and 
intelUfently  waived  his  right  to  remain  silent 
and  his  rl|pax  to  consult  with  counsel  prior 
to  the  tune  he  made  tbe  sUtament.*  At  the 
time  the  m  agents  began  questioning  We*t> 
over,  he  had  been  in  custody  for  over  14 
hours  and  had  been  Interrogated  at  length 
during  that  period.  Tbe  FBI  Interrogation 
began  immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  Interrogatton  by  Kansas  City  poUoe  and 
was  conducted  in  local  police  headquarters. 
Although  tbe  two  law  enforcement  author- 
lUe*  are  legaUy  distinct  and  the  crime*  for 
which  they  interrogated  Westover  were  dU- 
ferent.  the  Impact  on  him  was  that  of  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  queatlonlng.  There  Is  no 
evidence  of  any  warning  given  prior  to  the 


•*Tbe  faUur*  of  defense  counsel  to  object 
to  the  introduotlom  of  tbe  confession  at  trial, 
noted  by  the  Court  at  Appeals  and  empha- 
slaed  by  tbe  SoUoltor  General,  doe*  not  pre- 
clude our  consideration  of  the  Issue.  Since 
the  trial  was  held  prior  to  our  decision  In 
Sscobedo  and,  of  course,  prior  to  our  de- 
cision today  making  tbe  obJecUon  avaUable, 
tbe  failure  to  object  at  trial  doe*  not  con- 
stitute a  waiver  o<  the  claim.  See.  c.  §., 
Vnitt*  States  «x  rel.  Angelet  v.  Fay,  SSS  F. 
3d  la.  16  (C.  A.  ad  Clr.  1B««).  aTd.  381  V& 
6M  (IMS).    Cf.  Xitrin,  Ine.  v.  Vnittd  Strntf. 

mv&n.n  (i8«9). 


FBI  interrogation  nor  is  there  any  evidence 
of  an  artleulated  waiver  ta  rights  after  tbe 
FBI  commenced  their  Interrogation.  The 
record  simply  shows  that  the  defendant  did 
in  fact  confess  a  short  time  after  being 
turned  over  to  the  FBI  following  interroga- 
tion by  local  police.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  FBI  agents  gave  warnings  at  the  outaet 
of  their  interview,  from  Westover's  point  of 
view  the  warnings  came  at  the  end  of  the 
Interrogation  process.  In  these  circum- 
stances an  Intelligent  waiver  of  constitu- 
tional rights  caitnot  be  assumed. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  law  enforcement 
authorities  are  precluded  from  questioning 
any  Individual  who  has  been  held  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  by  other  authorities  and  Inter- 
rogated by  them  without  appropriate  warn- 
ings. A  different  case  would  be  preeented  if 
an  accused  were  taken  Into  custody  by  the 
second  authority,  removed  both  In  time  and 
place  from  his  original  surroundings,  and 
then  adequately  advised  of  his  rights  and 
given  an  opportunity  to  exercise  them.  But 
here  tbe  FBI  interrogation  was  conducted 
immediately  following  the  state  interroga- 
tion In  tbe  same  police  station — in  the  same 
compelling  surroundings.  Thus,  In  obtain- 
ing a  confession  from  Westover  the  federal 
authorities  were  the  beneflciartes  of  the 
pressure  applied  by  the  local  ln-c\utody  In- 
terrogation. In  these  circumstances  the  giv- 
ing of  warnings  alone  was  not  sufficient  to 
protect  the  privilege. 

No.  SM4.  California  v.  Steioart 

In  the  course  of  investigating  a  series  of 
purse-snatch  robberies  in  which  one  of  the 
vlcUzns  had  died  of  Injuries  inflicted  by  her 
assailant,  respondent.  Roy  Allen  Stewart, 
was  pointed  out  to  Lo*  Angeles  police  as  the 
endorser  of  dividend  checks  taken  in  one  of 
the  robberies.  At  about  7:15  p.m.,  January 
31,  1963,  police  officers  went  to  Stewart's 
house  and  arrested  him.  One  of  the  officers 
asked  Stewart  if  they  could  search  the  house, 
to  which  he  replied,  "Oo  ahead."  The 
search  turned  up  various  items  taken  from 
the  live  robbery  victims.  At  the  time  of 
Stewart's  arrest,  police  also  arrested  Stewart's 
wife  and  three  other  persons  who  were  visit- 
ing him.  Theae  four  were  Jailed  along  with 
Stewart  and  were  interrogated.  Stewart  was 
taken  to  the  University  Station  of  the  Lo* 
Angele*  Police  Department  where  he  was 
placed  in  a  cell.  During  the  next  five  days. 
poUce  Interrogated  Stewart  on  nine  different 
occasions.  Kxcepi  during  the  first  interro- 
gation seealon.  when  he  was  confronted  with 
an  accusing  witneos.  Stewart  was  isolated 
with  his  Interrogators. 

During  the  ninth  interrogation  session. 
Stewart  admitted  that  he  had  robbed  the 
deceased  and  stated  that  he  had  not  meant 
to  hurt  her.  Police  then  brought  Stewart 
before  a  magistrate  for  the  first  time.  Since 
there  was  no  evidence  to  connect  them  with 
any  crime,  the  police  then  released  the  other 
four  persons  arrested  with  him. 

Nothing  In  tbe  record  specifically  indi- 
cate* whether  Stewart  was  or  was  not  ad- 
vised of  his  right  to  remain  sUent  or  bis 
right  to  counsel.  In  a  number  of  tastancea, 
however,  the  interrogating  officers  were  aaked 
to  recount  everything  that  was  said  during 
the  InterrogattODs.  None  Indicated  that 
BUwart  was  ever  advised  of  his  right. 

Stewart  was  charged  with  kidnapping  to 
commit  robbery,  rape,  and  murder.  At  bis 
trial,  transcripto  of  the  first  interrogation 
and  the  confession  at  tbe  last  interrogation 
were  introduced  in  evidence.  The  Jury 
found  Stewart  guUty  of  robbery  and  first 
degree  murder  and  fixed  tbe  penalty  as  death. 
On  ^>peal.  the  8uprem«  Court  of  CaUfomla 
reveraed.  63  CaL  3d  571,  400  P.  3d  97,  43 
Oal.  Bptr.  aoi.  It  htid  that  under  this 
Court's  dodslon  in  Eaeobedo,  Stewart  should 
have  been  advised  of  hla  right  to  ramain  si- 
lent and  of  hU  right  to  counsel  and  that  it 
would  not  presume  in  tbe  face  of  a  sUeat 


record  that  tbe  police  advised  Stewart  «( 
his  rights." 

We  afllrxn.*>  In  dealing  with  custodial  in- 
terrogation, we  will  not  ivesume  that  a  de- 
fendant has  been  effectlvriy  apprised  of  hla 
right*  and  that  his  i»lvllege  against  self- 
incrimination  has  been  adequat^y  safe- 
guarded on  a  record  that  does  not  show  that 
any  wamin^i  have  been  given  or  that  any 
effective  alternative  has  been  employed.  Nor 
can  a  knowing  and  intelligent  waiver  of 
these  righte  be  assimied  on  a  silent  record. 
Furthermore,  Stewart's  steadfast  denial  of 
the  alleged  offenses  through  eight  of  the 
nine  interrogations  over  a  period  of  five  days 
Is  subject  to  no  other  construction  than 
that  he  was  compelled  by  persistent  interro- 
gation to  forgo  his  Fifth  Amendment  privi- 
lege. 

Therefore,  In  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going, the  Judgmenta  of  tbe  Supreme  Court 
of  Arizona  In  No.  769,  of  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals  In  No.  760,  and  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  in  No.  761  ate 
reversed.  The  Judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California  in  No.  584  is  affirmed. 

lti*$o  ordered. 

SOPSeMX  COTTBT  OF  THK  UmTXD  STATES NOS. 

759.  760. 761  AMD  584.— Ocrosxa  Txmm,  1965 

Ernesto  A.  Miranda,  Petitioner,  759  v. 
State  of  Arizona.  On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Stete  of  Arizona. 

Michael  Vlgnera,  Petitioner,  760  v.  State 
of  New  Tork.  On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Stete  of  New  Tork. 

Carl  Calvin  Westover,  Petitioner,  761  v. 
United  Stete*.  On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the 
United  Stetes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit. 

Stete  of  California,  Petitioner,  584  v.  Roy 
Allen  Stewart.  On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  th* 
Supreme  Court  of  tbe  Stete  of  California. 

(June  13. 1966] 

Ma.  Jvsncx  Cuuuc,  dissenting  In  Nos.  769, 
760,  and  761,  and  concurring  in  result  is 
No.  584. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  find  it  necessary  to 
write  in  these  cases.  However,  I  am  imabls 
to  Join  the  majority  becaiise  ite  opinion  goes 
too  far  on  too  little,  while  my  dissenting 
brethren  do  not  go  quite  far  enough.  Nor 
can  I  agree  with  the  Court's  criticism  of  the 
present  practices  of  police  and  investigatory 
agencies  as  to  custodial  interrogatton.  The 
materials  It  refers  to  as  "poUce  manuals"' 
are,  as  I  read  them,  merely  writings  In  this 
field  by  professors  and  some  poUce  officers. 
Not  one  Is  shown  by  the  record  here  to  be 
tbe  official  manual  of  any  police  department. 


••Because  of  this  disposition  of  the  ease, 
the  California  Supreme  Court  did  not  reach 
the  claims  that  the  confession  was  coerced 
by  police  tbreate  to  hold  bla  ailing  wUe  in 
custody  until  he  confessed,  that  there  was 
no  hearing  aa  reqiared  by  Jackson  v.  Denna, 
378  U.S.  368  (1964),  and  that  the  trial  Judge 
gave  an  instruction  condemned  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court's  decision  In  People  v. 
Morse.  60  Cal.  3d  631,  388  P.  3d  33,  36  CaL 
Rptr.  301  (1964). 

"  After  certiorari  was  granted  in  thU  ease. 
respondent  moved  to  dismiss  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  final  Judgment  from  which 
the  Stete  could  appeal  ainoe  tbe  Judgment 
below  directed  that  he  be  retried.  In  the 
event  respondent  was  sucoeosful  in  obtain- 
ing an  acquittal  on  retrial,  however,  undtf 
California  Uw  the  Stete  would  have  no  ap- 
peal. Satisfied  that  In  tbeoe  elreumstanoes 
tbe  decision  below  constituted  a  final  Judg- 
ment under  38  U.S.C.  I  1357  (3)  (1964  ed.), 
we  denied  tbe  motion.    383  U.S.  903. 

>  M.  g.,  Imbau  and  Raid.  Criminal  Interroga- 
tion and  Confession*  ( 1963) :  O'Hara.  Funda- 
mentals of  CrimtDol  Interrogatlflii  (1M6): 
Dlenstein.  Teebnlc*  for  tbe  Crlm*  IBTS>ttga- 
tor  (1953):  Mulbor.  Interrogatton  (IMl): 
Kldd.  PoUoe  InterrogattOD  (1940). 
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frlme  deteetloo. 

OoUoe  bratoUty 

pre  ezoepttooa 

appear  every 

pMoa  agut- 

and  state 

^t44— ore  reeponol- 

publlc  safety 

Df  tbelr  efforte. 

characterized 


Hie  ipse  dixit  of  the  majo  nty  has  no  sup- 
port in  our  cases.  Indeed,  tihe  Court  admtte 
that  "we  might  not  find  |tbe  defendanto' 
itatement  [here]  to  have  been  Involuntary 

in  traditional   terms."     An^^,  p.  .     In 

ihort,  the  Court  has  added  !iiaore  to  the  re- 
quiremente  that  the  accuselt  Is  entitled  to 
oonsult  with  bis  lawyer  anCL'  that  he  mxist 
be  given  the  traditional  warillsig  that  he  may 
remain  silent  and  that  anytl^g  that  he  says 
may  be  used  against  hln).  Escotedo  v. 
mnoU,  378  U.  S.  478,  490-4flt  (1964) .  Now, 
the  Court  fashions  a  constlti^^lonal  rule  that 
tlie  police  may  engage  In  At  custodial  in- 
terrogation without  addltljcfially  advising 
tbe  accused  that  he  has  a 
nfth  Amendment  to  the  pre 
tfnrlng  Interrogatton  and  th^ 
oat  funds,  that  counsel 
him.    When  at  any  point 


^gbt  under  the 

ace  of  co\insel 

i.  If  he  is  with- 

be  furnished 

iorlng  an  Inter- 


rogation the  accused  seeks  ifllrmatlvely  or 
Impliedly  to  Invoke  his  rignti  to  silence  or 
ooonsel.  Interrogation  mxiss'be  forgone  or 
pos^ned.  The  Court  forif er  holds  that 
fiUure  to  follow  the  new  proctodures  requires 
taezorably  the  exclusion  of  any  stetement 
by  tbe  accused,  as  well  as  ttia  fruits  thereof. 
Bach  a  strict  constitutional  ai>eclflc  Inserted 
St  the  nerve  center  of  crlm^  detection  nwy 
etn  kUl  the  patient.*  Since  there  Is  at  thl* 
Urns  a  paucity  of  Inf  ormatloD  and  an  almost 


HsoLAV.  po*f, 

t  exception  of 

In   Bram   v. 

>7) ,  were  ado- 

le  process. 

id.  Brotland, 

equaUy  rigid 

polnte  out, 

ftken  in  this 

iterbolonclng 

treover.  the  re- 

tau  of  Investl- 

Solldtor  Oen- 

he  a*  strict  as 

two  respects: 


•As  developed  by  my  Broti 
Vf-  — .  — .  ouch  cases,  with 
the  long-dlscredltad   decisi 
Vntted  States,  168  U.S.  533 
fuately  treated  in  terms 

'Tte  Court  polnte  to  . 
Oeylon  and  India  as  ha 
ralss.  As  my  Brother 
pot.  pp.  — .  — .  the  Court 
Rgard,  for  It  overlooks 
pnisecntorlal  advantages, 
qnlrements  of  the  FMerol 
ptlon  do  not  appear  from 
wd's  letter,  onte,  pp.  — ,  - 
ttose  imposed  today  in  at  U.„.  ...^  .^y««_. 
(1)  The  offer  of  counsel  is  articulated  only  as 
"»  right  to  counsel":  nothing  is  said  about  a 
Tight  to  have  counsel  pree^at  at  the  cus- 
«««l«l  interrogation.  (See  aln  the  exomplee 
ettsd  by  the  SOHcltor  OeneKl,  Wesfoper  v. 
^*tM  States.  343  F.  ad  M4,  685  (1968) 
C*l6ht  to  consult  counser]);  Jackson  v. 
y*ftf  States.  387  F.  ad  136.1  ^38  (1964)  (ac- 
eteed  "entitled  to  an  attorney").)  Indeed, 
ttepractlce  is  that  whenem  «»•  suspect 
7*«^e«  that  he  wishes  to  nonsuit  counsel 
r****  hiking  a  stetement,  |^e  Intorlew  is 
•gPinated  at  that  point  . 
'PP«*rs  in  person,  he  Is  pe 
wttt  his  cUent  in  private 
«eat«B  that  the  FBI 
•w^  may  be  preeent 
■•lugatlon.  (3)  The  So 
•••tetss:  "ITJhose  who 
Mran  offense  under 

•■■te  •neet  Is  rwtemplavM  lauowug  «ir 
«*;|[«"w.  fare  odvlsedl   ot  la  ri^it  to  tree 

SS.lL*5f^  "•  ««»»>»•  J*  i»y.  •»»  «» 

7™'*'''"^  at  snab  ooaassl  Inm  the  Jadgo." 
?***;■**•  *Ws  warning  €Ma  net  mdloate 
»at  th^^geat  wiU  aeeuw  cffin-el.  Rather, 
rVywtDt  may  weU  be  Inktpwted  by  the 
^^•n  to  moan  that  tb*  bURlen  is  r»««<^ 
I  tbat  ha  um  twv*  eoonsal 
^i..r~~  ■■*'  "•*">   hrouiiit  befon  ttM 

2s  •■**"*•»—*«*  no«»tL 

Aa  I  vli«r  «k«  wm  ptMUaow  tt  is 


I  When  counsd 
(itted  to  confer 
lis  (dearly  In- 
st warn  that 
.  custodial  In- 
'  General^  let- 
t  been  arrested 
tlctluii.  or 
following  the 


totel  lo^  of  smpliloal  knowledge  on  tbe 
practical  operation  ot  requireraente.  troly 
eomparmMa  to  ttaose  gnnounoed  by  tbe 
majorltjr.  I  would  be  nuire  rostrainod  leot  we 
go  too  tor  too  fast. 

n 

Custodial  Interrogation  has  long  been  re- 
cognized as  "undoubtedly  an  essential  tool 
in  effective  law  enforcement."  Haynes  v. 
Washington.  373  U.  S.  503,  515  (1963).  Rec- 
ognition of  this  fact  should  put  lu  on  guard 
against  the  promulgation  of  doctrlnalie 
rules.  Especially  is  this  true  where  the 
Court  finds  that  "the  Constitution  has  pre- 
scribed" Its  holding  and  where  the  light  of 
our  past  cases,  from  Hopt  v.  Utah,  lio  U.S. 
574,  (1884).  down  to  Haynes  v.  Washington, 
supra,  are  to  tbe  contrary.  Indeed,  even  in 
Eacobedo  the  Court  never  hinted  that  an 
affirmative  "waiver"  was  a  prerequisite  to 
questioning:  that  the  burden  of  proof  as  to 
waiver  was  on  the  proeecution;  that  the 
presence  of  counsel — absent  a  waiver — div- 
ing Interrogation  was  required:  that  a 
waiver  can  be  withdrawn  at  the  will  of  the 
accused:  that  counsel  must  be  fiimlohed 
during  an  accusatory  stage  to  those  unable 
to  pay;  nor  that  admisalons  and  exdupatory 
statemente  are  "confessions."  To  require  all 
those  things  at  one  giilp  should  cause  the 
Court  to  choke  over  more  cases  than  Crooker 
v.  CaUfomia.  357  U.  S.  433  (1958)  and  CUsenia 
V.  Lagan,  357  U.  S.  504  (1958).  which  it  ex- 
pressly overrules  today. 

The  rule  prior  to  todox— u  Mr.  Justice 
Ooldberg.  the  author  of  the  Court's  opinion 
In  Escobedo,  stated  It  In  Haynes  v.  Washing- 
ton— depended  upon  "a  totality  of  clrcum- 
stences  evidencing  an  Involuntary  .  .  .  ad- 
mlssloQ  of  guilt."  373  VS..  at  614.  And  he 
concluded: 

"Of  course,  detection  and  solutton  of  ctlm* 
Is.  at  best,  a  difficult  and  arduoxu  task  re- 
quiring determination  and  persistence  on  the 
part  of  all  rasponstble  officers  charged  with 
the  duty  of  law  enforcement.  And.  certainly, 
we  do  not  noean  to  suggest  that  all  inter- 
rogation of  witnesses  and  su4>ecte  Is  Imper- 
missible. Such  questioning  la  undoubtedly 
an  essential  tool  In  effective  law  enforcement. 
The  line  between  proper  aoid  permissible  po- 
lice conduct  and  technique*  and  methods 
offensive  to  due  process  Is.  at  best,  a  difficult 
one  to  draw,  putlciUarly  in  cases  such  as 
this  where  it  is  neceosary  to  make  fine  Judg- 
mente  as  to  the  effect  of  psychologically  coer- 
cive pressures  and  Inducement  on  th*  mind 
and  will  of  an  accused. . .  .  We  are  here  Im- 
pelled to  the  conclusion,  from  aU  of  the  facte 
presented,  that  the  bounds  of  due  process 
have  bifai  exceeded."   Id.,  at  515. 

m 

I  wanld  oont'i.'.e  to  follow  that  rale.  Un- 
der tbe  "totality  of  drcumstaaoss"  rule  of 
wUeb  my  Brotlier  Goldberg  spoks  In  Hm^nes, 
I  would  consider  In  each  oaoa  whatber  the 
police  oOoer  prior  to  custodial  tntorrogatloa 
added  tbe  warning  that  the  suspect  might 
have  counsel  preeent  at  tbe  intecrogatlcn 
and,  further,  that  a  court  would  am>olnt  one 
at  his  request  If  he  was  too  poor  to  employ 
counsel.  In  the  absence  of  wamlnga,  the 
burden  would  be  on  the  Stete  to  prove  that 
counsel  was  knowingly  and  intelligently 
waived  or  that  in  tbe  totality  of  the  clnnun- 
stances.  including  the  failure  to  give  the 
naoessary  warnings,  the  oonfesalon  wa*  clear- 
ly voluntary. 

Ratber  than  employing  the  arbitrary  Flftb 
at   rule'    which    the   Court   lays 


not  aa  btood  as  tbe  one  laid  down  today  by 
th*  Court. 

*  In  my  view  tbor*  Is  "no  signlflcant  sup- 
port" in  our  eosi*  for  the  holding  of  tbe 
Court  today  tba*  Vsm  WitXb.  amendment  pclv- 
U*g*,  In  oOMt.  «art>MB  custodial  intomga- 
tlon.  Vot  a  rllsrwsiinn  of  this  point  see  tbe 
dlsaonttag  opinion  of  my  Brother  Wsrrs, 
post,  pp.  — ,  — . 


down  I  would  follow  tba  more  pUaM*  dlo- 
tetea  o<  Due  Process  Clauses  of  tbe  Fifth  and 
Fourteenth  Amondmente  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  admlnUtertng  and  which  we 
know  from  our  oases  are  effecttv*  lnatrum«ite 
in  protecting  persons  in  polios  ouotody.  In 
this  way  we  would  not  be  acting  In  tbe  dark 
nor  in  one  fuU  sweep  «'H«r»giyg  xj^  tradi- 
tional rules  of  custodial  Interrogotian  which 
this  Court  has  for  so  long  reoognload  as  a 
Justifiable  and  proper  tool  in  ha»-~H..g  m. 
dividual  righte  against  the  righte  of  society. 
It  will  be  soon  enough  to  go  further  when  we 
are  able  to  appraise  with  somewhat  better  ac- 
curacy the  effect  of  such  a  holding. 

I  would  affirm  the  convictions  In  Miranda 
V.  Arizona.  No.  759;  Vigrtera  v.  New  York.  No. 
760;  and  Westover  v.  United  States,  No.  761. 
In  each  of  thoae  cases  I  find  from  tbe  dr- 
cumstenoes  no  warrant  for  reversal.  In  Coti- 
fomia  V.  Stewart,  Mo.  684. 1  would  iummt^  tbe 
writ  of  certiorari  for  want  of  a  final  Judg- 
ment, 38  V£.C.  f  1367(8)  (1064):  but  If  tbe 
msrlte  or*  to  be  reoobed  I  would  affina  on 
tbe  ground  that  tbe  State  fUled  to  fulAU  ite 
burden,  in  tbe  abacnoe  of  a  showing  that  ap- 
propriate warnings  wwe  ^ven,  of  proving  a 
waiver  or  a  totaUty  ot  dreumstMice*  show- 
ing volnntarinsss.  Should  there  be  a  retrial. 
I  would  leave  the  Stete  free  to  attonpt  to 
prove  tbeee  elemsnto. 


StTpancx  OooiT  or  ra  UnrrBi  8rA' 
759,  760.  761  amo  584.— Octobi 


-Noa. 
IMS 

Ernesto  A.  Mlranrta,  Petttlaner.  756  v.  Stete 
of  Arizona.  On  Writ  of  CsrUorari  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  tbe  Stete  of  Arliona. 

Miehasi  Vlgnera.  PeMttoner.  760  0.  Stete 
of  New  Tork.  On  Writ  of  Oertkxari  to  the 
Oourt  of  Appeals  of  tba  State  of  Mew  Tork 

Oort  Oalvtn  Westover.  Bstttiousr  761  v. 
United  mates.  On  WHt  ct  Oartlorort  to  the 
United  states  Oourt  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit. 

Stete  at  Cahf omU.  Fettttansr.  5M  v.  Roy 
Allen  Stewart.  On  Writ  ot  Osrtlanuci  «o  tbe 
Supreme  Court  at  the  state  ot  CaUfomia. 

{June  13.  1066] 

Ma.  Juancx  Haouur.  whom  Mo.  Juvncs 
BxMwsMt  and  Ma.  Jooncs  Wanx  Jdn.  dis- 
senting. 

I  tMllave  tbe  decision  of  tbe  Court  repre- 
aente  poor  oonstltutkmal  law  and  entails 
harmful  eonosquenoes  for  the  country  at 
large.  Bow  serioos  tbaa*  oonseqoeneas  may 
paove  to  ha  only  ttane  can-toll.  But  tbe  baste 
flaws  In  tbo  Court'*  Juotltloatton  oesaa  to  um 
readily  apparent  now  onea  oU  itdo*  of  tbe 
problsm  are  < 


At  tbe  oataet.  It  Is  weU  to  note  exactly 
what  Is  required  by  tba  Court's  new  consti- 
tutional code  of  rule*  for  fwfifwians.  TTie 
foremost  requlrsmant,  upon  which  later  ad- 
mlaslbtllty  of  a  eonfaarion  dapanda.  la  tbot  a 
four-fold  warning  bo  givon  to  a  penon  In 
custody  before  he  is  qussUoned :  namaly.  that 
be  boa  a  right  to  reinain  silent,  that  anything 
b*  saya  may  be  used  against  blm.  that  be  has 
a  right  to  have  present  an  attorney  during 
tbe  quaattonlng.  and  that  if  indigent  be  has 
a  right  to  a  lawyer  without  dtarga.  To  forgo 
these  rlgbta.  acme  afloaattve  stetemant  ot 
rejection  is  seemin^y  raquirad.  and  threats, 
trlcdte.  or  eaJoUngs  to  obtain  this  waiver  are 
forblddan.  If  before  or  during  questioning 
tba  anspeet  aaaka  to  Invoke  his  right  to  ra- 
main sUsnt.  Interrogation  must  be  forgone 
or  oeaaa;  a  rcquaat  for  oounsal  telnss  about 
tba  same  reault  until  a  inwysr  is  procured. 
Finally,  tbora  are  a  mtaoaUany  of  nUnoa  dl- 
rsetlvas,  for  axampla,  tba  burdan  d  pmoC  at 
waiver  I*  on  tbe  Mate,  adnUsslana  an 
potory  stetsmanta  an  trsatad  |aat  Uka  < 
faaalona,  wUbdrannl  of  a  waiver  Is  alwnia  ] 
salttad.  and  ao  f  ortb.* 


'My 

to  the 


In  ttito  opadOB  li 
questions  decided  by  tte 
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WtiU*  the  fine  polnta  of  tbla  sebeme  ar« 
far  leM  olMur  Uuun  the  Court  •dmlts,  the  tenor 
1*  qulta  i4>p«rent.  The  new  rules  are  not 
deal(iiMl  to  (uard  against  police  brutality  or 
other  unmistakably  banned  forms  of  coer- 
cion. Those  who  use  third-degree  tactics  and 
deny  them  In  court  are  eqxially  able  and 
destined  to  lie  as  sklUfulIy  about  warnings 
and  walTers.  Rather,  the  thrust  of  the  new 
rules  Is  to  negate  all  pressures,  to  reinforce 
the  nervous  or  Ignorant  suspect,  and  ultl- 
mat^y  to  discourage  any  confession  at  all. 
The  aim  in  short  is  toward  "Toluntarlness" 
In  a  Utopian  sense,  or  to  Tlew  It  from  a 
different  angle,  Toluntarlness  with  a 
Tengeanee. 

To  Inoorporate  this  notion  Into  the  Consti- 
tution requires  a  strained  reading  of  history 
and  precedent  and  a  disregard  of  the  very 
pragmatic  concerns  that  alone  may  on  oc- 
eaaloos  justify  such  strains.  I  beUeve  that 
reasoned  examination  will  show  that  the 
Due  rrocsas  Clauses  provide  an  adequate  tool 
for  eoplng  with  oonfesalona  and  that,  even  If 
the  Plfth  Amendment  prlvUege  against  self- 
Inortminatlon  be  Invoked,  its  precedents 
taken  as  a  whole  do  not  sustain  the  present 
rules.  Viewed  as  a  choice  based  on  pure 
poUcy,  these  new  rules  prove  to  be  a  highly 
debatable  if  not  one-sided  appraisal  of  the 
competing  Interests,  impoaed  over  wide- 
spread objection,  at  the  very  time  when  Ju- 
dicial rastraint  U  most  eaUed  for  by  the 
circumstances. 


n.  oowiii'urioKAi.  rtmtu 

It  is  most  fitting  to  begin  an  inquiry  Into 
the  constitutional  precedents  by  surveying 
the  limits  on  confessions  the  Court  has 
evolved  under  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  This  Is  so  because 
these  cases  show  that  there  exists  a  workable 
and  effective  means  of  dealing  with  confce- 
aiona  in  a  Judicial  manner;  because  the  cases 
are  the  baseline  from  which  the  Court  now 
deparU  and  so  serve  to  measure  the  actual  as 
opposed  to  the  professed  disUnce  it  traveU; 
and  because  examination  of  them  helps  re- 
veal how  the  Court  has  coasted  into  lU  pres- 
ent position. 

The  earliest  confession  cases  in  this  Court 
emerged  from  federal  prosecutions  and  were 
settled  on  a  nonconstltutlonal  basis,  the 
Court  adopting  the  common-law  rule  that 
the  absence  of  Inducements,  promises,  and 
threats  made  a  confession  voluntary  and  ad- 
miasltfle.  Ifopt  v.  Utah.  IIO  U.8.  674;  Pierce 
V.  United  Stmtet,  180  V.  8.  SU.  While  a  later 
ease  said  the  Fifth  Amendment  privilege  con- 
trolled admisalbllity,  this  proposition  was 
not  Itself  developed  in  subsequent  decisions.* 
The  Court  did,  however,  heighten  the  test  of 
admlssibUlty  in  federal  trials  to  one  of  volun- 
tariness "in  fact,"  Wan  v.  United  States,  280 
VS.  1,  U  (quoted,  ante,  p.  34).  and  then  by 
and  large  left  federal  judges  to  apply  the 
same  standards  the  Court  began  to  derive  In 
a  string  of  state  court  cases. 


and  necessary  to  Its  decision;  in  Ignoring 
some  of  the  collateral  points,  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  agreement. 

*Th«  case  was  Bram  v.  United  Statet,  IM 
U.S.  633  (quoted,  ante,  p.  3S).  Its  historical 
premises  were  afterwards  disproved  by  Wig- 
more,  who  concluded  "that  no  assertions 
could  be  more  unfounded."  S  Wlgmore,  Evi- 
dence i  833.  at  380.  n.  5  (8d  ed.  1»40).  The 
Court  In  United  Statee  v.  Carifnutn.  843  U.8. 
88,  41.  declined  to  choose  between  Brant  and 
Wlgmore.  and  Stein  v.  New  York.  348  U.S. 
188,  191,  n.  38,  cast  further  doubt  on  Bram. 
lucre  are,  however,  sewal  Court  opinions 
which  assume  In  dicta  the  relevance  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  prlvUege  to  confessions. 
Burdemu  v.  Jre2>oweU,  858  VJB.  488,  475:  see 
8tt«tweU  Mfg.  Co.  v.  UntUd  Stmtet,  871  OjB. 
341.  847.  On  Bram  and  the  federal  eodfes- 
stoa  caass  generally,  see  Developmento  In  the 
taw— Oonfssslons.  70  Harv.  l*.  Rev.  835.  8ft»- 
081  (18M). 


This  new  line  of  decisions,  testing  admis- 
sibility by  the  Due  Process  Clause,  began  in 
1936  with  BTOvm  v.  Miasiulppi,  397  U.  8.  378, 
and  mxist  now  embrace  somewhat  more  than 
30  full  opinions  of  the  Court.'  While  the 
voluntariness  rubric  was  repeated  In  many 
Instances,  e.  g.,  Lyons  v.  Oklahoma,  322  XT.  S. 
506,  the  Court  never  pinned  it  down  to  a 
single  meaning  but  on  the  contrary  Infused 
It  with  a  number  of  different  values.  To 
travel  quickly  over  the  main  themes,  there 
was  an  initial  emphasis  on  reliability,  e.  g.. 
Ward  V.  Texas,  316  U.  S.  647,  supplemented 
by  concern  over  the  legality  and  fairness  of 
the  police  practices,  e.  g.,  Ashcraft  v.  Tennes- 
see, 333  U.  S.  143,  in  an  "accusatorial"  sys- 
tem of  law  enforcement.  Watts  v.  Indiana, 
338  U.  S.  40,  64,  and  eventually  by  close  at- 
tention to  the  individual's  state  of  mind  and 
capacity  for  effective  choice,  e.  g.,  Gallegos  v. 
Cotorado.  370  V.  S.  49.  The  outcome  was  a 
continuing  re-evaluation  on  the  tacts  of 
each  case  of  how  much  pressure  on  the  sus- 
pect was  permissible.' 

Among  the  criteria  often  taken  into  ac- 
count were  threats  or  imminent  dang«.  e.  g., 
Payne  v.  Arkansas,  858  U.  8.  580,  physical  dep- 
rivations such  as  lack  of  sleep  or  food,  e.  g.. 
Reck  V.  Pate,  367  U.  8.  433,  repeated  or  ex- 
tended interrogation,  e.  g..  Chambers  v. 
J'lorMa,  300  U.  S.  227,  limits  on  access  to 
covmsel  or  friends,  Crooker  v.  California,  357 
U.  S.  433;  Cicenia  v.  Lagay.  357  U.  8.  504, 
length  and  Illegality  of  detention  under  state 
law,  e.  g.,  Haynes  v.  Washington,  373  U.  S. 
603,  and  individual  weakness  or  incapacities, 
Lynumn  v.  Illinois,  373  U.  8.  638.  Apart 
from  direct  physical  coercion,  however,  no 
single  default  or  fixed  combination  of  them 
guaranteed  exclusion,  and  synopses  of  the 
cases  would  serve  little  use  because  the  over- 
all gauge  has  been  steadily  changing,  wually 
in  the  direction  of  restricting  admissibility. 
But  to  mark  just  what  point  had  been 
reached  before  the  Court  Jiunped  the  rails  in 
Bscobedo  V.  llUnoie,  878  V.  8.  478.  it  is  worth 
capsullzlng  the  then-recent  case  of  Haynes  v. 
Washington,  873  U.  8.  673.  There.  Haynea 
had  been  held  some  16  or  more  hours  In 
violation  of  state  law  before  signing  the  dis- 
puted confession,  had  received  no  warnings 
of  any  kind,  and  despite  requests  bad  been 
refused  access  to  his  wife  or  to  counsel,  the 
police  Indicating  that  access  would  be  al- 
lowed after  a  confession.  Emphasizing  es- 
pecially this  last  Inducement  and  rejecting 
some  contrary  indicia  of  voluntarlneaa,  the 
(3ourt  In  a  6-to-4  decision  held  the  confes- 
sldn  piadmlBslble. 

There  are  several  relevant  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  this  constitutional  history.  The 
first  is  that  with  over  26  years  of  precedent 
the  Court  has  developed  an  elaborate,  sophis- 
ticated, and  sensitive  approach  to  admissibil- 
ity of  confessions.  It  is  "judicial"  in  its 
treatment  of  one  case  at  a  time,  see  CuZombe 
V.  Connecticut,  867  U.8.  688,  686  (concurring 
opinion  of  Thx  Chbv  Justice)  ,  flexible  in  its 
ability  to  respond  to  the  endless  mutations 
of  fact  presented,  and  ever  more  familiar  to 


■Comment.  31  TT,  Chi.  L.  Rev.  313  ft  n.  1 
(1984),  atotee  that  by  the  1963  Term  33 
state  cowced  confession  cases  had  been  de- 
cided by  this  Court,  apart  from  per  curiams. 
Spano  V.  New  York.  380  UJB.  316,  321.  n.  3, 
collects  28  cases. 

*  BatM'  *  Vorenberg,  Arrest.  Detention,  In- 
terrogation and  the  Right  to  Counsel.  88 
Col.  L.  Rev.  83,  78  (1988) :  "In  fact,  the  con- 
cept of  involuntariness  seems  to  be  used  by 
the  courts  as  a  shorthand  to  refer  to  practices 
which  are  repellent  to  dvlllMd  standards  of 
decency  or  which,  under  the  drcumstancea, 
are  thought  to  apply  a  degree  of  pressure  to 
an  individual  which  unfairly  Impairs  his  ca- 
pacity to  make  a  rattonal  cbotoe."  8ee 
Herman,  TIm  Supreme  Court  and  Restrio- 
tlona  on  PoUoe  Interrogation.  36  Ohio  St. 
li.  J.  448.  45S-458  (19«4):  Deveto|MDants. 
•wprs,  n.  3,  at  984-064. 


the  lower  courts.  Of  course,  strict  certainty 
la  not  obtained  In  this  developing  process, 
but  this  Is  often  so  with  constitutional  prla- 
ciplas,  and  disagreement  Is  tisually  confined 
to  that  borderland  of  close  casee  where  it 
matters  least. 

The  second  point  is  that  in  practice  and 
from  time  to  time  In  principle,  the  Court  has 
given  ample  recognition  to  society's  interest 
in  suspect  questioning  as  an  instrument  of 
law  enforcement.  Cases  countenancing 
quite  significant  pressures  can  be  cited  with- 
out difficulty,*  and  the  lower  courts  may 
often  have  been  yet  more  tolerant.  Of 
course  the  limitations  Imposed  today  wen 
rejected  by  necessary  implication  In  case  after 
case,  the  right  to  warnings  having  been  ex- 
plicitly rebuffed  in  this  Court  many  yean 
cently  as  Haynes  v.  Washington,  373  UJ3.  SOS, 
Wilson  V.  United  States,  162  U.S.  613.  As  re- 
cently as  Haynes  v.  Washington,  373  U.  S.  603, 
616,  the  Court  openly  acknowledged  that 
questioning  of  witnesses  and  suspects  "Is  un- 
doubtedly an  essential  tool  in  effective  law 
enforcement."  Accord.  Crooker  v.  Califot' 
n<a.  867  UJ3.  433, 441. 

Finally,  the  cases  disclose  that  the  lan- 
guage in  many  of  the  opinions  overstatss 
the  actual  course  of  decision.  It  has  been 
said,  for  example,  that  an  admissible  con- 
fession must  be  made  by  the  suspect  "in  tbt 
unfettered  exercise  of  his  own  will,"  JfaUoy 
V.  Hogan,  378  U.S.  1,  8,  and  that  "a  piiaoner 
is  not  'to  be  made  the  deluded  instnunent 
of  his  own  conviction,' "  Culombe  v.  Con- 
necticut, 367  VS.  668,  681  (Frankfurter,  J., 
announcing  the  Court's  judgment  and  an 
opinion).  Though  often  repeated,  such 
principles  are  rarely  observed  in  full  meas- 
ure. Even  the  word  "voluntary"  may  be 
deemed  somewhat  misleading,  especially 
when  one  considers  many  of  the  confessions 
that  have  been  brought  under  its  umbrella. 
See,  e.g.,  supra,  n.  6.  The  tendency  to  over- 
state may  be  laid  In  part  to  the  flagrant  facta 
often  before  the  Court;  but  in  all  events  one 
must  recognize  how  it  has  tempered  atti- 
tudes and  lent  some  color  of  authority  to 
the  approach  now  taken  by  the  Court. 

I  turn  now  to  the  Court's  asserted  reliance 
on  the  Pif^  Amendment,  an  approach  which 
I  frankly  regard  as  a  trompe  I'oeil.  The 
Court's  opinion  in  my  view  reveals  no  ade- 
quate basis  for  extending  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment's privilege  against  self-incrimination 
to  the  police  station.  Far  more  important,  It 
falls  to  show  that  the  Court's  new  rules  are 
well  supported,  let  alone  o(nnpelled,  by  Fifth 
Amendment  precedents.  Instead,  the  new 
rules  actually  derive  from  quotation  and 
analogy  drawn  from  precedents  under  the 
Sixth  Amendment,  which  should  properly 
have  no  bearing  on  police  interrogation. 

The  Court's  opening  contention,  that  the 
Fifth  Amendment  governs  pcdice  station  ccm- 
fessions.  is  perhaps  not  an  impermissible  ex- 
tension of  the  Uw  but  it  has  Uttle  to  com- 
mend Itself  in  the  present  circumstances. 
Historically,  the  privilege  against  seU- 
incrimination  did  not  bear  at  all  on  the  use 
of  extra-legal  confessions,  for  which  distinct 
standards  evolved;  Indeed,  "the  history  of  tb* 
two  prindples  U  wide  apart,  differing  by  100 
years  in  origin,  and  derived  through  separats 
Unas  of  pnKedenU  .  .  ."  8  Wi^ore,  ■*!• 
dence  I  3288.  at  401  (McNaughton  rev.  1981). 
Practice  under  the  two  doctrines  has  also 
differed  in  a  number  of  important  respects.* 


•See  the  cases  synopelMd  in  Herman, 
supra,  n.  4,  at  466.  nn.  80-39.  One  not  too 
distant  example  is  Stroble  v.  California,  341 
VS.  181,  in  which  the  suspect  was  kicked 
and  threatened  after  his  arrest,  questtonsd 
a  Uttle  later  for  two  hours,  and  isolated  ttcm 
a  lawyer  trying  to  see  him;  the  resulting 
confession  was  held  admlsetbte. 

•  amrmg  the  examplee  given  in  8  Wigmore, 
Evidence  13380.  at  401  (MCiraughton  rev. 
1061),  are  tbeae:  the  privilege  appUea  to  any 
wltneas,  otvU  or  ertmlnal,  but  the  oonfes* 
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ttnguiatte  dlf- 


proserlbes  only  oompelUnc  any  paceoa  "in 
any  criminal  caae  to  be  u  wltaeea  agntnat 
himself."  Cf.  Kamlear,  Eqiia  Justice  in  The 
Oatehouses  and  Ifanalona  o  rlAmerlcan  Orlml 
nal  Prooedore,  in  CilmlnilJ  Justice  In  Our 
Time  26-38  (1085).  { 

Though  weighty,  I  do  not  say  theae  potnta 
and  similar  onea  are  ooncfvaive,  for  as  the 
Court  reiterates  the  prlvlli 
principles  always  capable 
tsinly  the  prlvUege  does 
tiTS  concern  for  the  aoc^ 
upon  accwatoclal  rather 
values  in  law  cnforcemem 
■tmUarly  true  of  other 
the  grand  Jury  requiremeni 
able  doubt  standard.     Ac^i 


however,  have  openly  been 

due  process  standard  i 

this  indeed  la  why  at 

of  the  two  rules  ( 

(df-lncrlmlnatlon)  la 

nlaL"     MoCormlck.    I 

aince  extension  of  the 

already  occtirred,  to  In 

applies  as  such  serves  oiiljr  to  carry  over 

Inapposite   historical  details   and   engaging 

rhetoric  and  to  obscure  tte  policy  chotces 


embodies  basic 

^oa.'  Cer- 

reaent  a  protec- 

I  ^md  an  nnphasia 

inquisitorial 

Itbough  this  is 

Itatlons  such  as 

land  the  reason- 

atorlal  values. 

into  the 

confeesions; 

it  "the  kinship 

oonf  eaatons  and 

iparent  for  de- 

165     (1954). 

principle  has 
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esstons. 

Amendment 
lee  station,  the 
Oge  Impoees  more 
Idoea  the  Four- 
ees  test.*    It 
of  Escobedo 
requires  for  an 
It  be  given  by 


to  be  made  in  regulating 

Having  decided  that  the 
prlvUege  doea  apply  in  the 
Oourt  reveals  that  the  pri' 
•zactlng  restrictiona 
ttenth  Amendment's 
then  emerges  from  a 
that  the  Fifth  Amendm( 
admissible  confession 

one  distinctly  aware  of  hia  Hght  not  to  speak 
and  shielded  from  "the  oMnpelling  atmos- 
pbere"  of  interrogation.  SfO  ante,  pp.  27-28. 
Tnm  these  key  premises.  |l^e  Court  flnaUy 
dereU^  the  safeguards  ot  warning,  ooim- 
sel,  and  so  forth.  I  do  not  beUeve  theee  pre- 
mises are  sustained  by  pre^Odenta  under  the 
Fifth  Amendment.* 

The  more  important 
■ore  on  the  suq>ect 
though  It  be  only  the 
the  atmosphere  and  silr^oundlngs.  The 
Fifth  Amendment,  howevetj  has  never  been 
thought  to  forbid  aU  preen  ie  to  Incriminate 
one's  self  in  the  sltuatioiia  covered  by  It. 
On  the  contrary.  It  has  beei  held  that  f  aUure 


U  that  |>rea- 

be   eliminated 

Influence  of 


■too  rule  protects  only  erti  linal  defendants; 
the  prlvUege  deals  only  f«th  compulsion. 
while  the  confession  nUe  ntoy  exclude  state- 
BoatM  obtained  by  trick  or  promise;  and 
where  the  prlvUege  has  bee  i  nulllfled— as  by 
fhs  English  Bankruptcy  Ac  t|— the  conf eealon 
nils  may  stUl  opwate. 

'AdditlonaUy,  there  arel  j  precedents  and 
•▼•Q  historical  arguments  that  can  be  ar- 
rayed In  favor  of  bringing  tetra-legal  quee- 
tlooing  within  the  prtvUefiT  See  generaUy 
KhuUw,  Evidence  of  OuU  t]  1 3.08,  at  15-16 
(1980). 

•This,  of  oourae.  la  ImpU^t  In  the  Court's 
Introductory  announcement  that  "[ojur  de- 
cision in  UaUoy  v.  Bogan.  m  VS.  1  (1984) 
Intending  the  Fifth  Ameiidment  prlvUege 
to  the  States]  neceaaiUteB  i  i  examination  of 
the  scope  of  the  prlvUege  |lt>  sUte  cases  as 
*eU."  Ante.  p.  35.  It  U 
with  JfaUoy  itself,  In  whlci 
'Vth  Amendment  to  the 
PJrt  on  the  review  that 
Clause  restrictloD  on  sUte 
(VMnt  years  been  "the  a 
that  Impoeed  in  federal  , 
•*J«Uy  by  the  Fifth  Amwi 
•t7. 

•Xlay  aaide  Escobedo  ita^;  It  contains  no 
?J«nlng  or  even  general  Iconcluaions  ad- 
«««  to  the  Fifth  Amen<:  ^lent  and  Indeed 
m  ciution  in  thto  ragud  leema  surprlalnff 

"izth  Amendment.  " 


also  Inconsistent 
insion  of  the 
rested  In 
Due  rrocees 
'eoBlona  haaln 
standard"  as 
iutlona   aa- 
lent,  878  VS., 


to  Incriminate  one's  nif  oan  xwnit  In  denial 
of  removal  of  one's  mm  frcm  state  to  fed- 
end  court.  JfarylMMl  v.  Coper,  370  UJ3.  9; 
in  reftiaal  of  a  mUttary  oommlasion,  Orloff 
T.  WllUmghbg.  Stt  VS.  88;  In  denial  of  a 
dlsoharge  In  bankruptoy.  Kuufman  v.  Bvr- 
wite.  170  F.  3d  310;  and  in  numerona  other 
adverse  consequencee.  See  8  Wlgmore,  Evi- 
dence I  3273.  at  44<V-444,  n.  17  (McMau^ton 
rev.  1961);  liagulre.  Evidence  of  GKdlt 
1  3.083  (1050) .  TbiM  ia  not  to  My  that  short 
of  jaU  or  tortiue  any  sanction  is  permiaalble 
in  any  case;  poUcy  and  history  alike  may 
imjKMa  sharp  llnUta.  See  e.  g..  Or^n  v. 
Oalifomia,  380  VS.  600.  However,  the  Oourf ■ 
unspoken  assumption  that  any  preesure  vlo- 
latM  the  privilege  la  not  supported  by  the 
preoedenu  and  it  hu  failed  to  show  why  the 
Fifth  Amendment  prohibits  ttiat  relatively 
mUd  preesure  the  Due  ProccM  OlauM  per- 
nUta. 

The  Oourt  appears  similarly  wrong  in 
thinking  that  i»-eclse  knowledge  of  one's 
righu  Is  a  setUed  prerequUlte  under  the 
Fifth  Amendment  to  the  lOM  of  its  protec- 
tions. A  number  of  lower  federal  oourt  casM 
have  held  that  grand  Jury  wltnesMS  need 
not  always  be  warned  of  their  prlvUege,  e.  g.. 
United  States  v.  Scully,  336  F.  Sd  118.  118, 
and  Wlgmore  stetM  this  to  be  the  better 
rule  for  trial  wltnessM.  See  8  Wigmore.  Evi- 
dence 13388  (McNaughton  rev.  1961).  Cf. 
Henry  v.  Jf<««tes<pp<,  879  U,8.  443,  451-469 
(waiver  of  constitutional  rlghta  by  counsel 
de^tlte  defendant's  ignorance  held  aUow- 
able).  No  Fifth  Amendment  precedent  ia 
cited  for  the  Court's  contrary  view.  There 
might  of  courM  be  reaaona  apart  from  Fifth 
Amendment  precedent  for  requiring  a  warn- 
ing or  any  other  safeguard  on  qneetlonlng 
but  that  is  a  different  matter  entirely.  See 
infra,  pp.  18-15. 

A  closing  word  must  be  said  about  the 
Assistance  of  CounMl  Claiue  of  the  Sixth 
Amendment,  which  is  never  expressly  relied 
on  by  the  Court  but  whoee  Judicial  prece- 
dents turn  out  to  be  linchpins  of  the  con- 
fession rules  announced  today.  To  suKKvt 
its  requirement  of  a  knowing  and  intelligent 
waiver,  the  Court  citee  to  Johnson  v.  Zerbat. 
804  VS.  458,  ante.  p.  37;  appointment  of 
coimstf  for  the  indigent  suspect  ia  tied  to 
Oidcon  V.  Wainwright,  373  VS.  336,  and 
Douglas  V.  OaUfomia.  873  U.S.  363.  ante.  p. 
85;  the  sUent-record  doctrine  is  borrowed 
from  Camley  v.  Coe/irsn.  889  VS.  508.  anU. 
p.  37.  M  u  the  right  to  an  exprev  offer  of 
counsel,  ante,  p.  83.  AU  thcM  csMe  impart- 
ing glosees  to  the  Sixth  Amendment  con- 
cerned counsel  at  trial  or  on  appesd.  WhUe 
the  Court  finds  no  pertinent  differenM  be- 
tween Judicial  prooewUngs  and  poltoe  inter- 
rogation, I  believe  the  dlfferenoM  are  so  vaat 
M  to  disqualify  whoUy  the  Sixth  Amendment 
preoedenta  u  suitable  analogies  in  the  prM- 
ent  cases." 

The  only  attempt  In  thla  Oourt  to  cany 
the  right  to  counsel  Into  the  station  houM 
occurred  in  Escobedo,  the  Court  repeating 
several  times  that  that  stage  was  no  Ism 
"ertttcal"  than  trial  ItMlf.  See  878  VS.. 
485-488.  Thla  la  hardly  perauasive  when 
we  consider  that  a  grand  Jury  Inquiry,  the 
filing  of  a  oerticrarl  petition,  and  eartainly 
the  purchaM  of  narootlM  by  an  undercover 
agent  from  a  proq>eotiTe  defendant  may  aU 
be  equaUy  "crittoal"  yet  provision  of  cotm- 
eel  and  advlM  on  that  score  have  never 
been  thought  compeUed  by  the  ConsUtu- 
tion  In  such  casM.  Ttie  sound  reason  why 
thla  right  Is  so  freti y  extended  for  a  crlm- 


>*  Since  the  Court  oonsplouously  doM  Taat 
aaoart  that  the  Sixth  Amendment  Itself  war- 
ranta  It  new  poUce-lnterrogatlon  nUaa.  there 
Is  no  reason  now  to  draw  out  the  extremely 
powerful  historical  and  praoedentlal  evldenM 
that  the  Amendment  wUl  bear  no  atich 
meaning.  See  genwaUy  Friendly.  TIm  BUI 
of  Rlghta  as  a  Code  of  Criminal  Pioeedure. 
68  Oallf.  L.  Rev.  939.  04»-«48  (1965). 


Inal  trial  la  the  Mvstw  injustice  risked  by 
oonfTonting  an  untrained  defendant  with 
a  range  of  technical  points  of  Uw.  evi- 
dence, and  taotiea  familiar  to  tiM  fueeciutui 
but  not  to  himself.  Tlila  danger  ■hT<nir« 
markedly  in  the  polUse  station  where  Indeed 
the  lawyer  in  fulfilling  his  profesalonal  re- 
qionsibUltiM  of  neoeeslty  may  become  an 
obstacle  to  truthfindlng.  Sm  infra,  n.  18. 
Hie  Court's  summary  citation  of  the  Sixth 
Amendment  casM  here  seems  to  me  best 
described  m  "the  domino  method  of  oon- 
xUtutlonal  adJudlMtlon  .  .  .  wherein  every 
explanatory  statement  In  a  previous  opinion 
Is  made  the  basis  for  extension  to  a  whoUy 
different  situation."  Friendly,  eupra,  N.  10. 
at  950. 

m.  POLXCT  oommxBATnms 
Examined  as  an  axioeasion  of  pubUc  pol- 
icy, the  Court's  new  regime  proves  so  dubious 
that  there  can  be  no  due  compensation  for 
Ita  weakncM  In  constitutional  law.  Fore- 
going discussion  hM  shown.  I  think,  how 
mistaken  is  the  Oourt  In  implying  that  the 
Oonatttution  hM  struck  the  balance  i&  favor 
of  the  i4>proach  the  Oourt  takes.  Ante.  p.  41. 
Rather,  precedent  reveals  that  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  tn  praotlM  hM  been  oon- 
Btrued  to  strike  a  different  balanw.  that  the 
Fifth  Amendment  glvM  the  Court  UtUe  aolid 
support  in  this  context,  and  ttiat  the  Sixth 
Amendment  ahould  have  no  bearing  at  aU. 
Legal  history  hM  been  stretched  before  to 
Mtisfy  deep  needs  of  society.  In  this  in- 
stance, however,  the  Court  hM  not  and  can-  ^ 
not  make  the  powerful  abowlng  that  its  new 
rules  are  plainly  daaliable  In  the  ecmtezt  of 
our  society,  something  which  is  surely  de- 
manded before  thoM  rulM  are  engnfted 
onto  the  Constitution  and  impoeed  on  every 
State  and  county  In  the  land. 

Without  at  aU  subeorlblng  to  the  gen- 
eraUy black  pictiue  of  police  conduct  painted 
by  the  Oourt,  I  think  It  must  be  frankly  rec- 
ognised at  the  outset  that  pollee  question- 
ing aUowable  under  due  procees  precedents 
may  Inherentty  entaU  some  preesure  on  the 
■uspsct  and  may  seek  advantage  in  his  ig- 
norance or  weaknesses.  The  atmosphere  and 
quMtioning  techniquM,  pxoiwr  and  fair 
though  they  be,  can  in  themselvM  exert  a  tug 
on  the  BU^ect  to  confcM.  and  in  this  light 
"(t]o  gpmX  of  any  confeesions  of  crime 
made  after  anwet  m  being  'voluntary'  or  'un- 
coerced' Is  somewhat  inaccurate,  although 
traditional.  A  oonfeeslon  U  whoUy  and  In- 
oontaetably  Tolontary  only  If  a  guUty.  per- 
son glVM  himself  up  to  the  law  and  beocmM 
hia  own  accuser."  Aahert/t  v.  Tennessee, 
823  U.S.  143.  181  (Jackson.  J.,  dlasentlng). 
Until  today,  the  role  of  the  Constitution  hM 
bMn  only  to  sift  out  undue  preesure.  not  to 
aesure  spontaneoua  oonfMslons." 

The  Court's  new  rulM  aim  to  offset  tbwe 
minor  prseeurM  and  dlsadvantagM  intrlnale 
to  any  kind  of  poUoe  Interrogation.  The 
rulM  do  not  eerve  due  proccM  intereets  in 
preventing  blatant  coercion  since,  m  I  noted 
earlier,  they  do  nothing  to  contain  the  poUce- 
man  who  is  prepared  to  lie  from  the  start. 
The  rules  work  for  reliabUity  in  confessions 
almost  only  in  the  Pickwickian  senM  that 
they  can  prevent  some  from  being  given  at 
aU.**   In  abort,  the  benefit  of  this  new  regime 


»  Sm  supra,  n.  4.  and  text.  Of  cootm.  the 
Tise  of  terms  like  voluntarlnsM  tnvolvM  ques- 
tions of  law  and  terminology  quite  m  much 
as  queetions  of  fact.  8m  Oolttns  v.  Beto,  848 
F.  3d  838,  883  (concurring  opinion) ;  Bator  It 
Voenberg,  supra,  n.  4,  at  7S-7S. 

"The  Courtis  Halon  at  a  Uwyer  "mlti- 
gat(lng]  the  dangers  of  untrustworthlneH" 
(ante,  p.  83)  by  wltnsssing  coercion  and 
assisting  aeeuraey  tn  the  oonf  eealon  la  largely 
a  fancy;  for  if  counsel  arrlTea.  there  Is  rarely 
going  to  be  a  poUoe  station  eonfsMlon. 
WatU  V.  Indiana.  88t  VS.  40,  50  (separate 
opinion  of  Jaokaon.  J.) :  "(AJny  lawyer  worth 
hia  salt  wlU  teU  the  eu^iwet  In  no  uncertain 
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m  wtf  oat  tka  tBhannt 

naqnUtlM  to  vhtak  tb» 

Ootnt  dsfotM  aooM  Bla*  pfw  at 

»i  ttet 

tta  ratal  Ifiplr.  if  ttaf  irtU 

mem  wholly  to  ftMliilo,   aa   taBtruawnt 


IM 


tta*  peuo* 


b*  Uttto  tenbt  ttakt 
«y  de- 


p*ld  for  It."   Than  < 
tiM  Oourfa 
crc«M  Um 
th*  MMpwt  thftt 

nmtod  lilat  that  hla  oonfiaitoB  laoy  ha 
to  oouit  an  mtoor  ahatraettona.  To  le- 
qtilra  alao  aa  aap»aai  watrar  by  tha  aoapact 
and  an  end  to  questioning  wbenarar  be 
demun  must  baavUy  handicap  questioning. 
And  to  suggest  or  provide  counsel  for  the 
svspaet  Btmpty  tavltaa  the  end  of  the  Inter- 
rogation.   See,  sitpra,  n.  U. 

Bow  much  barm  Uila  decision  wni  Inflict 
on  law  anforcemsnt  cannot  fairly  be  pre- 
dicted with  accuracy.  Xrldence  on  the  role 
of  eonf  eaalona  la  notortooaty  inoomjtleta.  aee 
Derelopments.  npn.  n.  a,  at  941-044,  and 
little  la  added  by  the  Courts  rafarenoe  to 
the  ^BI  experience  and  the  reaourcaa  be- 
Uerad  wasted  In  tnterrogatlon.  See  infra,  n. 
19.  and  taxt.  We  do  know  that  some  crimes 
cannot  be  aolved  without  confessions,  that 
ample  expart  taathnony  atteats  to  their  Im- 
portance In  crime  control,*  and  that  tha 
Court  la  taking  a  real  rlak  with  aodety^i  wel- 
fare In  tmpoalog  Ita  new  regime  on  tha  coun- 
try. Tha  aoelal  ooata  of  crime  are  too  great 
to  call  tha  new  rolea  anything  but  a  haa- 
ardous  experlmantotlon. 

While  paastng  over  the  oosta  and  tlaks  of 
Ita  asparlmant,  the  Court  portrays  the  evils 
of  normal  poUoa  quaatlonlng  In  tarms  which 
I  think  are  exaggerated.  AltMlt  strtngantly 
confinad  by  tha  due  procaas  ataadarda  tn- 
tatiugaUon  la  no  doubt  often  Inconvanlant 
and  uaplaaaant  for  the  suqiact.  Howerer. 
It  Is  no  less  so  for  a  man  to  be  aireatad  and 
jailed,  to  have  his  house  searched,  cr  to 
stand  trial  In  court,  yet  all  thla  may  prop- 
cify  h^>pan  to  the  most  Innocent  given 
probabla  cause  a  warxaat,  cr  an  Indictment. 
Sodaty  baa  always  paM  a  sttfl  price  for  law 
and  cedar,  and  peaMful  InteiTagatlon  U  not 
one  of  the  dark  momenta  of  the  law. 

Ttila  brief  stotemant  of  the  eompetlng 
conatderatlons  seeou  to  me  ample  proof  that 
tha  Court's  preference  Is  highly  debatable  at 
best  and  tbenfota  not  to  be  read  Into  the 
Conatltutlon.  However.  It  may  make  the 
aaalyala  more  graphic  to  «f>w«««iflr  the  actual 
facto  of  one  of  the  four  oases  revaiaed  by 
the  Court.  MIrand*  v.  ilrisotui  serves  baat. 
being  neither  tha  hardest  nor  aaatast  of  the 
four  uadar  tha  Court's  staadazda.>* 


to  make  ao  ststsotaiU  to  poUce  under 
aay  ctrauaiBtaaeea.''  8ae  Knker  It  Klssn. 
Oooaaal  for  the  Suspeet.  40  Mlaa.  h.  Bev.  47, 
«»-«(U64). 

"Thla  aaad  U.  at  coaraa.  what  makaa  ao 
mlaleading  the  Oourfa  oamparlaon  of  a  pro- 
bate Judge  raadUy  sattlag  aalds  as  Involuntary 
tha  wni  of  aa  old  lady  badgered  and  be- 
leagnarad  by  the  aaw  helta.  Ante.  pp.  19-M, 
a.  M.  With  wtOa,  there  la  no  publlo  totareat 
eava  la  •  totolly  free  ctactee;  with  eonf eaatons. 
the  solutlan  of  ertnw  Is  a  oountscTalHng  gain, 
bowwfar  tha  balaaaa  la  taaolved. 

**aaa.   a#,  Itaa  Titoa^tagaB  ettotkaw  to 

aouraaa  eaUaetod  to  On  law  be  v.  Oommettemt, 
9n  VA  mk  m-M*  <naaktartar.  J,  aa- 
noundng  tha  OamVa  ladvaaat  aad  aa 
optolaa). 


iwardaaaaawhat 


S,Maii.aa 
adfoadMy 
Tba  <tay«  lator.  an  lb*  toanUag  of 
March  IS. 

A*  thla 
old,  to  digit,  aad 
to  tha 
tha  BtBth  grade.  Ha  had  "aa  wsnllnnsl  lU- 
of  tha  etihlaaphreate  typ*.  owwding  to 
tha  doetora  who  avankaaBy  exaasteud  him; 
tha  doetoc^  rapoct  alao  atoted  that  lOranda 
"alert  aad  ortantad  aa  to  thaa.  place, 
totoIHgent  within  aonnal  Mm- 
Ito.  ocaipetoat  to  stand  trial,  and  sane 
wtthto  tha  legal  deOatttoa.  At  the  police 
atattaa.  tha  vlettm  picked  Iflraada  out  ot  a 
Unanp.  aad  two  iiauuis  thsa  took  Mm  lato  a 
aepaimto  rooai  to  tatstrogate  htm.  atartlng 
about  11:99  aaL  Though  at  fliat  denying 
hla  gnUt,  wtttila  a  abort  ttma  Mlvaada  gave 
a  detailed  oral  confeeslon,  and  then  wroto 
out  In  his  own  hand  and  itgnad  a  brief 
stateaaent  adaUttlog  and  rteerrnUi^  the 
ertata.  All  thla  waa  aeeompllahed  to  two 
hours  or  less  without  aay  force,  threato  or 
promlaes  aad — ^I  win  asauake  thto  thoui^  the 
neord  la  naeertaln,  aate,  U-«4  *  nn.  aft- 
er— wtthoot  any  effectlva  waralaga  at  an. 

mranda's  oral  aad  written  confessions  are 
now  hrid  Inadmlaslble  under  the  Court's 
new  rales.  Oa*  to  entitled  to  feel  aston- 
ished that  the  ConsUtuUoa  can  be  read  to 
produce  thto  reatdt.  Theee  oonfeeslons  were 
obtained  durlag  brief,  daytlaie  queetlonlng 
ecndueted  by  two  oBioen  and  unmarked  by 
aay  of  tba  tradlttonal  ladlcU  of  coercion. 
They  assured  a  ecavletton  for  a  brutal  and 
nnat4t1tng  crime,  for  whiai  the  poUoe  had 
aad  qnlto  possibly  eouM  obtain  Uttte  evl- 
danea  other  than  the  victim's  Mentlflca- 
tlona,  avMenoe  which  to  frequently  unre- 
liable. There  was.  In  sum,  a  leglttaMto  pur- 
poaa,  no  perceptible  unfaimeaa,  aad  cer- 
tainly Uttle  nsk  of  tojuatloe  to  the  toterro- 
gatlcn.  Tet  the  reoulttog  eonfeeetons,  and 
the  responsible  course  of  poUee  praetloe  they 
repreaent.  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Court's 
own  fliMspun  conception  of  fairness  which  I 
seriously  doubt  to  shared  by  many  thinking 
cltlaens  m  thto  country.^ 

The  tenor  of  judicial  «|>*««««ti  alao  f»"« 
weU  abort  of  supporting  the  Court's  aaw  ap- 
proach. Although  ffsoobado  has  widely  bean 
totarprated  aa  an  open  lavMatlon  to  lower 
courts  to  rewrite  the  law  of  oonfeeslons,  a 
slgnlfloaat  heavy  majority  of  the  state  aad 
fMaral  dedalona  to  point  have  sought  quite 
aarrow  totarprctotlons.''    Of  the  oourto  that 


""IJIuaUca,  thoui^  due  to  the  aonisart.  to 
due  to  toe  accuser  also.  Tba  concept  of  falr- 
neaa  muat  not  be  atralaad  tUl  It  to  jamowad 
to  a  filament.  We  are  to  keep  tha  balaaee 
true."  Snyder  v.  Masaachusetta,  291  UJ8.  97. 
iaa(Cardo«a.J.). 

"A  narrow  reading  to  given  to:  United 
SUttet  V.  JtoMiuon.  364  r.  ad  100  (C.  A.  9d 
Cfr.) ;  DmvU  V.  WortK  CmroUna.  839  F.  ad  TTO 
(C.  A.  4th  Clr.):  Eduaria  v.  Halman;  343  F. 
M  vn  (C.  A.  eth  Clr.):  united  Statea  ex  rel. 
Townaend  v.  Ogiioie.  334  F.  ad  887  (C.  A.  7th 
Clr.):  Feople  v.  Bartffrttvea.  31  lU.  ad  875. 
an  H.  E.  ad  SS;  state  V.  Fox.  181  N.  W.  ad  684 
(lOwa):  Bowe  v.  ComtnoniDealth,  394  S.  W. 
9d  781  (Ky.) :  Parker  v.  Warden,  303  A.  2d  418 
(Md.):  Aate  v.  flotsord.  383  a  W.  ad  701 
{Uo.):  Bean  ▼.  state.  888  P.  ad  351  (Nev.); 

Bodgeon  v.  New  Jersey,  44  N.  J.  151. A. 

*d ;  Feople  V.  Onnnsr.  16  IT.  T.  ad  aas, 

a06  M.  K.  ad  883;  OOmmonwealtH  ex  rel.  lAnde 
V.  Jfaroney,  416  Pa.  831.  306  A.  »d  388:  Brxmne 
V.  Mate,  M  Wla.  ad  «81.  Ul  N.  W.  M  168. 

Aa  ampte  laadtog  Is  givaa  to:  Vnltad 
Mates  «x  rat.  Saaso  v.  JVaw  ^srasy.  861  F.  ad 
488  <C  A.  8d  Oir.):  Wrigfct  V. Otafesoa.  888  F. 
ad  ra  <c.  A.  Mb  fM.y,  9m9»e  ▼.  JBwwtfo, 

<3  Cal.  ad  888.  888  p.  M  861;  Mote  V.  Itntomr. 

308  A.  ad  88  (m.  z.):  mm*  v.  Me^.  aa 

487.  888  p.  ad  8«r.  BtodMad.  a6«  P.  fid 


taav*  accaptad  the  tavltettaa.  it  to  hard  to 

■uBy  haaa  trtt  eanvaned  bv  their 
aa  to  this  OemxVa  nkaty  eoastrtic. 

Hoa;  b«ft  aoM  flC  tha  state  daelalaoa  saw  fit 
to  saiy  oa  tha  state  prtellage  gainst  aeir- 
an.  aad  ae  «aelxlaa  at  aa  has 
tor  aa  thla  Ooozt  goaa  today.* 
It  la  alao  lastraettva  to  coofiara  the  atti- 
tude to  thto  case  of  those  n^onalbla  tot  tow 
saforoaoMut    wUh   tb*   oAdal   views  that 
existed   whea   tha  Ooort   nadartook  tbice 

major  revtolcna  of  proaeeutorlal  praetloe  prior 
to  thto  caaa,  /oAajoa  v.  Zerbet,  804  VA.  468 
Mimpp.  V.  OMo.  867  UJB.  043,  and  CKdeoa  v' 
Woinwright.  373  UJB.  836.  In  Johnaan 
which  astebUsbed  that  appototed  wwmtfti 
muat  be  cflerad  the  Indigent  to  federal  etta- 
Inal  trials,  tha  Psdsral  Oorerament  aU  bat 
conceded  the  baalo  toaua.  which  bad  to  fact 
been  recently  fixed  aa  Dapartaieat  of  Jwtlee 
poUoy.  Sea  Beany.  Right  to  Counsel  ao^ao 
a«-<a  (1*66) .  la  Ifapp,  which  toqtoeed  tb« 
exelxulonary  rule  on  the  States  for  Vtourth 
Amondmoit  violations,  aaore  than  half  of  the 
States  bad  themselves  already  adopted  loae 
such  rule.  See  867  UJ3..  at  681.  In  OMsoa, 
which  extandod  JoKnaon  v.  Zsrbst  to  the 
Stotea.  aa  amieua  brief  waa  filed  by  33  States 
and  Ooaanonwealtha  urging  that  eourae;  only 
two  Stotea  beatde  the  respondent  came  for- 
ward to  proteat.  See  873  TT.S.,  at  345.  By 
contiast.  In  thto  case  new  reatrtetlooa  on 
poUoe  questioning  hava  been  <9pased  by  tbe 
ITnlted  Stataa  and  to  an  antiens  bilef  dgaed 
by  37  Statea  aad  Onmnrum  wealths,  not  la- 
elndlng  tbe  three  other  Statea  who  are  pv- 
tlea.  No  State  to  the  oooatry  has  urged 
thto  Court  to  taipoee  the  aewly  aniioaneed 
rulee.  nor  has  any  Mate  chosen  to  go  nearly 
so  far  on  Its  own. 

Tbe  Court  to  clostog  tte  general  dlseuarion 
tovokes  the  practice  to  federal  and  rorel«n 
jurladleUana  aa  lending  weight  to  Ite  new 
curbe  on  confeaalons  for  an  tbe  Stetee.  A 
brief  rteum^  win  suflce  to  show  tost  none  of 
theee  jurladlctlons  has  struck  so  one-sldsd  a 
balance  aa  the  Court  does  today.  Heaviest 
reliance  to  placed  on  the  FBI  practice.  Dif- 
fering dreumstaacee  may  make  tote  oom- 
parlaon  quite  untruatworthy,"  but  In  aU 
ewnto  the  FBI  faUa  sensibly  short  of  the 
Court's  formaUstlc  rulee.  For  example,  toere 
to  no  Indication  toat  FBI  agonte  must  obtain 
an  aflimattve  "waiver"  before  they  pursae 
their  qoeatlontog.  Hor  to  It  clear  tost  one 
tovoktog  hto  right  to  alienee  may  not  be  pra- 
valled  upon  to  change  hto  mind.  And  tbe 
warning  as  to  appototed  counaal  apparently 
todlcatea  only  that  one  wlU  be  assign itil  by 
the  Judge  whan  the  suspect  ai^Mars  before 
him;  the  thnMt  of  the  Court's  rules  to  to 
Induce  tb*  suspect  to  obtato  appotatsd 
counaal  before  eonttoulng  tbe  Intervtow. 
See  ante.  pp.  46-48.  Apparentty  Ameclcan 
toWtaiy  praetloe.  bxtefiy  meattoned  by  the 
Court,  baa  theee  same  llaUte  aad  to  still  lesi 
favorable  to  the  suspect  thaa  tb*  FBI  wan- 
tog,  making  no  mentton  of  appototed  eoua- 
aaL  Devak^mente,  tnpra.  n.  3,  at  1084-100. 
The  law  of  tbe  foreign  countries  described 
by  the  Court  alao  raflects  a  mors  modersts 
ooaeeptlon  of  tha  righto  of  the  accused  ae 
against  those  of  aodaty  whea  other  data  to 


Tbe  eaaee  to  both  categories  are  those 
readUy  available;  there  are  certainly  many 
others. 

'■F«R'  tostanoe,  coenpare  the  laqulremeato 
of  the  catalytte  eaae  of  Faopie  v.  itoredo,  «3 
Oal.  880.  808  P.  ad  861.  With  those  laid  down 
today.  Sea  alao  Ttaynor,  The  DevOs  of  Do* 
Procaas  to  Ckitatoai  Ostaettoa,  Detentkm, 
aad  Thai,  p.  88  (1088  Oardooo  Iieeture,  H.  T. 
aty  Bar  AaaX  arattOltk  flopy ) . 

»  Tha  Courts  obiter  dietvm  notwithstand- 
ing, aate.  p.  40,  Ifeere  Is  aama  baato  for  to- 
Mavtac  that  the  atapto  of  FBI  crlmtaal  wort 

ItolMrtaatty  from  maeh  ertme  wttMa 

a  of  leoal  poltoe.    Tha 

loftha 
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considered.  Oonoadedly,  tti  Bngllah  experi- 
ence to  most  relevant.  la  jthat  country,  a 
caution  as  to  silence  but  no ;  joounsal  haa  long 
been  mandated  by  tha  "Jud  (to*  Bulaa,"  which 
atoo  place  other  aomewhaCltofipractoe  llmlto 
on  police  croes-examlnatton  of  auapaoto 
However,  to  tbe  court's  <1  Iteration  eonfes- 
glona  can  be  and  apparentl]  Ijulte  frequently 
are  admitted  In  evidence  i^eqilte  disregard 
of  tbe  Judgea'  Rulee.  so  idng  as  they  are 
found  voluntary  \mder  tbe  common-law  teat. 
Moreover,  the  cheek  that  extots  on  the  use 
of  pretrial  statemento  to  oowterbalanced  by 
the  evident  admissibility  iQf  fniits  of  an 
Illegal  oonfesston  and  by  ttw  Judge's  often- 
used  authority  to  comment]  Aversely  on  the 
defendant's  failure  to  tes' 

India.  Ceylon  and  ^. 
•aunples  chosen  by  tba 
Oeylon  the  general  ba 
confessions  dted  by  the 
major  exception:  If  evldi 
police  questlontog.  It  to  fiiUy  admissible  at 
trial  along  with  the  confeeaton  Itself,  so  far 
as  it  retotes  to  the  evldmo^i  and  to  not  bla- 
tantly coerced.  See  Devalonnente.  supra,  n. 
1,  at  llOft-1110;  Reff.  v.  Ahnaaamp  (1966) 
AC.  1  (P.C.) .  Scotland's  Ilmite  on  totarroga- 
tion  do  meaaure  up  to  the  Oburt's;  bowavar, 
nstnUned  comment  at  trial  on  the  defend- 
•ntl  faUure  to  take  the  statvd  to  aUowed  tha 
judge,  and  to  many  other  reepeote  Scotch 
tow  redreases  the  proeecutor'b  disadvantage  to 
ways  not  pwmltted  to  thto  country."    The 


ar*  the  other 

In  IndUand 

poUce-adducad 

to  subject  to  a 

to  uncovered  by 


leglalaturee  to  aom*  of  the  Stotea  may  b*  pre- 
paring to  ra-axanUa*  th*  iwoblem  before  ua.*< 
It  to  no  aeciet  that  concern  baa  been  ex- 
preesad  leat  long-range  and  lasting  reforms 
be  frustrated  by  thto  Court's  too  rapid  de- 
partura  from  existing  constitutional  stand - 
arda.  Deaplto  the  Court's  disclaimer,  the 
practical  effect  of  the  decision  made  today 
muat  Inevitably  be  to  handicap  seriously 
sound  efforto  at  reform,  not  least  by  re- 
moving options  naoeesary  to  a  just  com- 
promise of  competing  toteresta.  Of  course 
legislative  reform  to  rarely  apeedy  or  unani- 
mous, though  thto  Oouirt  has  been  more  pa- 
tient to  the  past.**  But  tbe  leglalatlva  re- 
forms when  they  came  would  have  the  vaat 
advantage  of  empirical  data  and  compre- 
hensive study,  they  would  allow  experimenta- 
tion and  use  of  solutions  not  open  to  the 
courta.  and  they  would  restore  the  Initiative 
to  criminal  law  reform  to  thoee  f oruma  where 
It  truly  belongs. 


Court  ends  ita  avayej 
itrengto  to  our  prlvlleg* 
nstton  stoce,  by  contraat 
It  to  embodied  to  a  wrl 
Considering  the  Uberttea  . 
taken  with  constitutional 
dent,  few  wlU  find  thto  em. 
In  closing  tbto  necessarU; 
eueslon  of  policy  oonsld 
Um  new  cfmfeaalon  rulea. 
must  be  made  to  their  Iroole  im^im^^nn. 
There  to  now  to  progrees  to  thto  country  a 
massive  reexamination  of  <ftoilnal  law  en- 
foroement  procedtirea  on  a  a^e  never  before 
wltaeased.  Partlolpante  to  ^^i»  undertaking 
include  a  Special  Commltteelaf  the  American 
Bar  Association,  under  th*  M>ftrmanahlp  of 


tputtog  addad 

aalf-tocrtml- 

>th*r  countrlea. 

Constitution. 

>urt  baa  today 

and  preoe- 

parsuaalve. 

truncated  dto- 

kilona  attending 

Borne   reference 


Chief  Judge  Lumbeud  of 
ftir  the  Second  Circuit:  a  _ 
■roup  of  tbe  American  Law 
by  Professor  Vorenberg  of 
School;  and  tbe  Prealdent'B 
law  Enforcement  and  A 
tloe.  under  the  leadership 
General  of  the  United  StaL 
•bo  being  conducted  by  th^ 
lumbia  Crime  Conunlsslon. 
I*»  Center,  and  by  others 
practical  reeearch."  There 


ourt  of  Appeato 
latudy 

itutchaadad 
Harvard  Law 
Commission  on 
Ktion  of  Jiu- 
tlia  Attorney 
i^**    Studlea  are 
let  of  Co- 
le Georgetown 
lulpped  to  do 
I  alao  algna  that 


JIL'"!.^**"**""   "**   dtocbMon  oovwlng 
«^  of  theee  pototo,  see  Dev^lopmeat,  sttpra. 

S:  ATi^X.  •-»  "^«  ^  «^='  '-Pra. 
■On  comment,  see  Hardto.  Other  Answers: 
?«ch  and  Setoure,  Coerced  Oonfeaslon.  and 
««>alnal  Trial  to  Scotland,  113  U.  Pa.  L. 
wj.  166.  181  and  nn.  06-97  |[1964).  Other 
MMiples  are  less  stringent  se^^eh  and  seizure 
™««  and  no  automatic  excltaion  for  vlola- 

m^iZ.^.^-  *^'  **  ie''-l«>:  BUllt  based  on 
asjority  Jury  verdlcta.  id.,  at  186:  and  pia- 

«   .»'VS^°'*'^  °^  evidence  on  both  aldee, 
•••.  St  176.  I 

■  CM  particular  relevance  to  the  ALTa  draft- 
^  Of  a  Model  Code  of  Pre-AifflgnmemtPtoI 
ttoure  now  to  its  first  tentatlU  draft.  WhU* 
«•  ABA  and  National  ComMlBBioa  atudtea 
"»w  wider  scope,  the  formed  to  lendtog  ite 
wtee  to  the  AU  project  an«  tbe  executive 

StoT^i^'cS!"  *•-"•»<  «^- "P<-*« 

Bsl^  ^^  '**  ^*  United  Stataa  to  Wast- 


coMcxtmtom 

An  four  of  tbe  cases  tovolved  here  preeent 
exprees  claims  that  confessions  were  inad- 
missible, not  because  of  coercion  to  the 
traditional  due  process  sense,  but  solely  be- 
cause of  lack  of  counsel  or  lack  of  warnings 
concerning  counsel  and  sllsnce.  For  the 
reasons  stated  to  thto  opinion,  I  would  ad- 
here to  the  due  proceea  test  and  reject  the 
new  requirementa  inaugtirated  by  the  Court. 
On  thto  premise  my  dtojMaltlon  of  each  of 
theae  cases  can  be  stated  briefly. 

In  two  of  the  three  cases  coming  from 
state  courta,  Miranda  v.  Arizona  (No.  769) 
and  Vignera  v.  Nev  York  (No.  760),  the  oon- 
feeslons were  held  admissible  and  no  other 
errora  worth  comment  are  aUeged  by  pe- 
titioners. I  would  affirm  to  theae  two  casee. 
The  other  state  case  to  CaUfomia  v.  Stetoart 
(No.  684),  where  the  state  sui>reme  court 
held  the  confession  inadnUssible  aiul  ra- 
veraed  the  conviction.  In  that  caae  I  would 
dtomlss  tb*  writ  of  ccrUorarl  on  the  ground 
that  no  final  Judgment  to  before  us,  28  U.S.C. 
i  1367  (1964  ed.) :  putting  aalde  the  new  trial 
open  to  the  State  to  any  event,  the  oonfea- 
aton  Itself  has  not  avan  been  finaUy  ex- 
cluded atoce  the  Califomto  Supreme  Court 
left  the  State  free  to  ahow  proof  of  a  waiver. 
If  tha  marite  of  the  decision  to  stetoart  be 
reaolied.  than  I  beUeve  it  ahould  b*  x«veraed 
and  th*  caa*  ramanded  ao  the  atate  aupram* 
court  DUky  paaa  on  tb*  othar  elainu  avallabl* 
to  respondent. 

In  tlie  federal  caae,  Weatover  v.  United 
Statea  (No.  761),  a  number  of  issues  are 
raised  by  peUtloner  i^Murt  from  the  one  al- 
ready dealt  with  to  tlito  dlaaant.  Non*  of 
theee  other  clalma  appears  to  me  tenable, 
nor  to  toto  context  to  warrant  extended  dto- 
cuaaicm.  It  to  urged  that  the  confeaaion  was 
atoo  toadmlssibto  becauae  not  voluntary  even 
measured  by  due  prooeaa  atandarda  aad  be- 
cause federal-state  cooperation  brought  the 
MoNabb-MaUorp  rule  toto  play  under  Ander- 
aon  V.  United  Statea.  818  UJ3.  860.  However, 
the  facte  aneged  faU  weU  abort  of  coerdoo  to 
my  view,  and  I  believe  ttia  tovolvement  of 
federal  agenta  to  petitioner's  arreat  and  d*- 
tentton  by  the  State  too  aUght  to  tattike  An- 
deraon.  I  agree  with  tha  Oovernment  tliat 
the  admission  of  the  evidence  now  protested 


p.  46.    Th*  N.Y.  Timaa 


toS«  K^  «!.)  reported  that  ^  Fbid  FOoa 
"*««  »>te  awaidad  81.I00AM  tor  a  flva-yea 


June  8,  1966. 


atudy  of  arreate  and  ccmfeastons  to  New 
Tork. 

**  The  New  Tork  Assembly  recently  paaaed 
a  bill  to  require  certato  warnings  bafors  aa 
adnUaaibla  confeeaton  to  taken,  though  tbe 
rule*  are  leaa  strict  than  are  the  Court's. 
K.Y.  TtoMs,  May  34. 1966,  p.  38  (late  dty  ad.). 

*Th*  Coiurt  waitad  13  yaara  after  Wc^  w. 
Ootorado,  338  U£.  36.  declared  privacy 
against  improper  state  totrustons  to  b*  ooa- 
atltutlonally  safeguard  before  It  ooaeladad  to 
Jfopp  T.  Ohto.  867  UJB.  648.  that  adaqoM* 
atato  remadlaa  had  not  ba*a  providod  to 
protact  thto  toterast  ao  toe  exchialonary  nil* 


>  five-year     waa  nacaaaary. 
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by  peUUonar  waa  at  moat  harmleaa  error,  and 
two  final  oontanttona— one  tovolvlng  weight 
of  the  evidence  and  ^nntin^  iaiproper  proae- 
cutor  comment  aeem  to  ma  without  merit. 
I  would  therefore  afflna  Waatover'a  otmvic- 
tlon. 

In  eonclualon:  Nothing  to  tbe  letter  or  tbe 
spirit  of  the  ConsUtuUon  or  to  the  preoe- 
denta  squares  with  the  heavy  haadad  and 
one-sided  action  that  to  so  precipitously 
taken  by  the  Court  to  the  name  of  fulfilling 
ita  constitutional  responsibilities.  The  foray 
which  the  Court  takes  today  brings  to  mtod 
tbe  wise  and  faralgbted  words  of  ifr.  JusUce 
Jackaon  to  I>ow0la«  v.  Jeannette.  819  U.S.  167, 
181  (aeparato  opinion) :  "Thto  Court  to  for- 
ever adding  new  stories  to  the  temples  of  con- 
stitutional law,  and  the  temples  lukve  a  way 
of  collapalng  when  one  story  too  many  to 

Suraxics  Cotntr  o»  ntx  Umrxs  SrAna No* 

769,    780,    761    amd    684.— Octobxx    Ttoii 
1965  ' 

Ernesto  A.  Miranda,  Petltloaer,  780  ».  State 
of  ArlBona.  On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  toe  State  of  Arlacma. 

Michael  Vignera,  Petitioner.  760  v.  State 
erf  New  Tork.  On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the 
Court  of  Appeato  of  tbe  State  of  New  Tork. 

Carl  Calvto  Weetover,  PetlUoner,  761  v 
United  States.  On  Writ  of  CerUorart  to  ths 
United  Statea  Court  of  Appeato  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit. 

State  of  California,  Petitioner,  684  v.  Roy 
Allen  Stewart.  On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  California. 
[June  18,  1966] 
Ma.  joancx  Whrw,  with  whom  Ml.  Jtrvncx 
HAXI.AH  and  Mk.  Joanci  Srwabt  Join, 
dissenting. 

z 
The  proposition  that  the  prtvUege  against 
self-tocriminatlon  forbids  in-custody  toter- 
rogatlon  wltoout  the  wamtogs  specified  to 
the  majority  opinion  and  without  a  dear 
waiver  of  counsel  has  no  significant  support 
to  toe  history  of  the  privUege  or  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  As  for  the 
English  authorttlea  and  the  common-law 
htotory,  the  privilege,  firmly  establtohed  to 
the  second  half  of  ths  seventeento  century, 
waa  never  appUed  except  to  prohibit  com- 
peUed  Judicial  toterrogattoaa.  Tba  rule  ex- 
cluding coerced  confeaalona  matured  about 
100  years  later.  "(b)ut  toers  to  aotoing  to 
the  reporte  to  sriggeat  that  the  theory  haa 
Ite  roota  in  the  privUega  against  aelf-incilmi. 
nation.  And  so  f ar  aa  tha  eaaaa  raraal.  th* 
privilege,  as  such,  seems  to  have  been  given 
effect  only  to  Judicial  proceedinga.  including 
tba  preliminary  examinatiooa  by  authoriaed 
magtotratea."  Morgan.  The  Privilege  Against 
Self-incrimination.  84  Minn.  L.  Rev  l  18 
(1040). 

Our  own  conatltutlonal  provtolon  provldea 
that  no  paraon  "ahaU  be  oompeUed  to  any 
criminal  caaa  to  be  a  wltoeea  against  him- 
self."   Theae  wcmto,  when  "fclonalderad  to 
th*  light  to  be  alied  by  granunar  and  tbe  die 
tlonary  .  .  .  appear  to  algnlfy  aimply  toat 
nobody  sbaU  be  cotnpened  to  glv«  oral  testi- 
mony against  himself  to  a  criminal  proceed. 
tog  under  way  to  which  b»  to  defendant." 
Corwto,  The  Supreme  Coiirt'a  Conateuetlon 
of  toe  Self-incrimination  Clauae.  30  Mich. 
L.  Rev.  1,  a.    And  there  to  vary  little  to  the 
aurroundlng  drcumstanoaa  of  toe  adoption 
of  toe  Flf  to  Amendment  or  to  the  provisions 
of  toe  than  axtoting  atate  eonatitutlona  or 
to  state  praetloe  which  would  give  toe  con- 
stitutional provisitm  any  broader  mttantog 
Mayera,     Tbe    Federal    Wltnaaa'    Ptlvilaga 
Agalnat  Self  Incrlmlnatloa:  CoaatituttOBal  or 
Oommon-Lawr  4  Amortoaa  Jooraal  of  Legal 
History  107   (1960).    Suoh  a  constructioa. 
however,  waa  oonsidsrably  aatrowar  thaa  tha 
prtvUage  at  cnmmnn  law,  aad  when  eraatu- 
aUy  faced  with  th*  lasuas,  toe  Court  ox- 
tonded  tba  constltotlonal  privilege  to  th* 
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oompalMrr  prodnetton  ol  booka  and  frnptn, 
to  the  artUnary  wltiHM  baCora  lib*  i^tmi 
Jury  uid  to  wltBMaaa  gHMndly.  aoytf  v. 
VMtted  StatM.  lie  V.  B.  61«,  ao«  OMnuobiMn 
V.  Jntckooek.  149  9.  8.  M7.  Both  rain  liad 
soUd  support  In  common -law  history,  U  not 
In  the  hlativy  of  our  own  aeoatttaUonal 
proTlston. 

A  tew  yewa  later  ttao  VUttx  AmcndmoDt 
prlvllago  was  almUaity  extandMl  to  onoota- 
paM  tlie  ttaan  wU  stabllBhad  rule  apOnat 
coOToad  conTaaaloM :  "la  erimlnal  trlala,  In 
tb»  oourta  of  tha  TTnltad  Stataa.  wtieravar  a 
quaatlon  artaaa  wbatbar  a  eanfaaakm  la  la- 
oompatant  beoaoaa  not  TOluatary,  Um  laaue 
la  controDad  by  tbat  portion  at  tha  Fifth 
AmendBMBt  to  the  Oaoatltntloa  at  the 
United  Stataa.  nommandlng  that  no  panon 
'shaU  be  oompelled  In  any  criminal  ease  to 
be  a  wltneaa  against  himself.'"  Brant  v. 
United  States,  108  VS.  632,  642.  Although 
this  vlaw  has  feand  approral  In  oth«  eaaaa, 
Mwr4emit  t.  McDowell.  250  VB.  466.  476; 
Paver*  ▼.  Vnited  States,  223  UJ3.  303.  813; 
Shotwetl  V.  Vnited  State*.  371  U.S.  341,  847, 
It  has  also  bean  questioned,  see  Brown  v. 
MUaiuippi.  3S7  U.S.  278.  286;  Vntted  State* 
V.  Carignan,  342  JJB.  36.  41;  Stein  v.  hew 
York,  848  VS.  168,  IBl.  n.  36,  and  finds  scant 
support  In  either  the  English  or  Amorlean 
authorttlea,  see  generally  Regina  v.  Soott. 
I  Dears,  h  BaU  47:  m  Wlgmore.  Xrldenoe 
1 838,  at  240  ("a  conf easlon  Is  not  rejected 
becaiise  of  any  connection  with  the  prlvll^e 
apa<?Mt  lelt-criwiination") ,  260,  n.  6  (par- 
ticularly criticising  Brotn)  (3d  ed.  1040) ,  VUI 
Wlgmore.  Xvldenca  12268.  at  400-401  (Mc- 
Nanghton  ed.  1981).  Whatever  the  source 
of  the  rule  excluding  coarcad  confessions.  It 
Is  clear  that  prior  to  tha  application  of 
tha  prlTllage  ItaaU  to  atata  courts.  JfaUoy  v. 
Hogan,  378  VS.  1,  tha  admlsslbUlty  of  a 
confeaslon  In  a  state  criminal  prosecution 
was  tasted  by  tha  same  standards  as  were 
applied  In  federal  proaacuUons.  Id.,  at  8-7, 
10. 

Bram,  howarar.  Itaalf  rajactad  tha  propoal- 
tlon  which  tha  Court  now  espnuacia.  The 
question  in  Bram  was  whether  a  nonfeaslnii. 
obtataad  during  custodial  Intanogatlon.  had 
bean  oompaUed.  and  U  such  la  tatrogatlon  WM 
to  ba  deemed  Inherently  vulaerabla.  the 
Court's  Inquiry  oould  have  ended  there. 
After  eismlning  tha  ""g"***  and  Amerloan 
authoiltlea,  howevw,  tha  Court  dedaiad 
that: 

"In  this  Court  alao  It  haa  baaa  saCtlad  that 
tha  BMra  fact  that  the  ooafaaslca  la  made 
to  a  poUea  oflloar,  while  tha  accused  was  un- 
der arrest  la  or  out  a<  prison,  ar  was  drawa 
out  by  his  quaattoao.  doea  aot  neeeaaarUy 
xander  tha  nonfasslon  laToluntaiy.  but,  as 
on*  of  tha  olicuaataaeaa,  suofa  ImprlaonBiaBt 
or  latanofatloa  may  ba  taken  Into  aooouat  la 
determining  whether  or  not  statamenta  of 
the  prlaoner  were  volxmtary."     168  U.  a.,  at 
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In  tttli  imfioot  tha  Court  was  whoUy  eon- 
alstaat  wtth  prior  and  subaa<|ueat  pronounoe- 
■MBta  IB  this  Court. 

Thai  prior  to  Mrmm  tfae  Court.  In  Hop<  t. 
Vtmh,  110  V.  eL8T4.  6«»-«8T.  had  upheld  the 
•dmlastbUlty  of  a  wmfaasliai  aiada  to  pollca 
oaoera  foUowlag  aneat,  tha  reoord  bahag 
■Uant  ooneatnlBg  what  coareraaUcn  had  oe- 
euiiwl  batwaea  tha  oauata  and  tha  defaadaat 
la  tlie  tfiort  parted  praeadlng  tha  mnfsaaliai 
Balylag  on  Moft.  the  Court  ruled  squaialy 
on  tha  laaua  la  apmrf  and  JMasea  r.  Vatted 
atmUa.  188  D.  &  81.  88: 

"nmiiisal  for  tha  aecuaad  iaalat  that  thera 
eaaaoi  ba  a  votantary  ataiHBOBt,  a  fna  «p«a 
>  whUaa  AetaDdaat  la  coaflaad  and 
_       _  1  of  haTlng  eoa- 

i  te  aar  aotfeartty  In  aoppori  at 
n  la  tnw  «hat  Iha  fact  «(  a 
'a*lhathaah« 
jaottoba 
M  tana  span  tha  laqnlry 
t  «u  TCtantHUy  aada 


or  was  extorted  by  thraata  or  Tlolaaoa  or 
■aada  under  tha  Inauenoa  of  fear.  But  eon- 
flnemeat  or  Imprlsonmant  la  not  In  itself 
Buadent  to  Justify  the  evflualon  of  a  oon- 
tesitoa.  U  It  appoan  to  have  baaa  voluntary, 
and  waa  not  ohtalnart  by  putting  the  prisoner 
la  fear  or  by  promlaee.  Wharton's  Cr.  Xr. 
8th  ed.  II 881, 888,  and  authorttlaa  dtad." 
Aooord.  Pleroe  t.  VnUed  Stmtea,  180  VS.  866, 
887. 

And  In  Wilson  t.  Uwtted  StmteM.  182  n.8. 
818.  628.  tha  Court  had  eonaldered  tha  alg- 
nlBcanoe  of  custodial  Intamgatlan  without 
any  antecedent  wamlns*  regarding  the  right 
to  ramatn  aUant  or  tha  right  to  counael. 
There  tha  defendant  had  anawerad  questions 
puaail  by  a  Commissioner,  who  had  failed  to 
advlaa  him  of  his  rights,  and  his  answan 
were  hold  admlsslbia  over  his  claim  of  Invol- 
untarlnees.    '*Tha  fact  that  (a  defendant)  Is 
la  oastody  and  manacled  does  not  neeaaaaiUy 
render  his  statement  involuntary,  nor  Is  that 
necessarily  the  effect  of  popular  excitement 
shortly  preceding.  .  .  .    And  it  is  laid  down 
that  It  Is  not  essential  to  the  admlaslbUlty  of 
a  confession  that  It  Aould  appear  that  the 
person  was  warned  that  what  he  said  wotild 
be  used  against  him,  but  on  the  contrary.  If 
the  confession  was  volimt&ry,  It  Is  suSclent 
though  it  appear  that  he  was  not  ao  warned." 
Since   Bram.  the   admlsslbUlty   of  state- 
ments made  during  custodial  Interrogation 
has  been  frequently  reiterated.     Powers  t. 
Dnited  State*.  233  T7.S.  803,  cited  Wfbon  ap- 
provingly and  held  admissible  as  voluntary 
statements  the  accused's  teetUnony  at  a  pre- 
liminary hearing  even  though  he  was  not 
warned  that  what  he  said  might  be  used 
against  him.    Wlthotit  any  disc\]Bslon  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  warnings,  presumably 
because  such  discussion  waa  deemed  unnee- 
eaaary,  numerous  other  cases  have  declared 
that  "(t|he  mere  fact  that  a  confession  was 
made  while  In  the  custody  of  the  police  doea 
not    render    It    inadmissible.'*    McNabb    ▼. 
DnUed   State*.  818   VS.   332,   348;    aooord, 
United  State*  v.  Mitchell.  833  U.S.  66,  deeplte 
Ita  having  been  elicited  by  police  examlaa- 
tkm,  Wmn  v.  Vnited  State*,  968  VS.  1.  14; 
United  State*  v.  Oarrignan,  843  VS.  88,  88. 
Ukewlae,  In  Crooker  v.  Califxtmim.  367  U.S. 
488,  the  Court  said  that  "the  mere  fact  of 
police  detention  and  police  examination  In 
private  of  one  In  official  state  custody  does 
aot  reader  Invcriuntary  a  oonfeosKm  by  one 
BO   detained."     And   finally.   In   Cieenta  ▼. 
Lagay,  367  VS.  604,  a  confesskm  obtained 
by  polloa  Interrogation  after  amat  was  held 
voluntary  even  though  tha  authorltlea  re- 
fused to  permit  the  defendant  to  consult 
with  hU  attorney.     See  gmerally  Cukjmlte 
v.  CoftaeoMcut,  387  VS.  688,  687-803  (opinloa 
oC  naakfurter,  J.);  in  Wlgmore,  EvMenoe 
1861,  at  818   (Sd  ed.  1840);   see  also  Joy, 
Oonfiaaloua  88, 48  (1843) . 

Only  a  tiny  minority  of  our  Judges  who 
have  dealt  with  the  question,  Including  to- 
day's  majority,  have  considered  In-custody 
teterrogathm,  without  more,  to  be  a  vlolattoa 
or  ttie  Fifth  Amendment.  And  this  Court, 
as  every  member  knows,  has  left  standing 
literally  thousands  of  criminal  convictions 
that  rested  at  laaat  la  part  on  confessions 
taken  la  the  ooursa  of  lateirogatlon  by  the 
police  after  aneat. 

n 
That  tha  Court's  holding  today  is  neither 
compelled  nor  even  strongly  suggested  by 
tha  language  at  tha  Fifth  Amendaient.  Is  at 
odds  with  Amarloan  and  «wg««i*«  legal  bio- 
lory,  and  Invotvas  a  daportnre  from  a  long 
Una  ar  preoadant  does  not  paova  sithar 
thai  tha  Court  haa  aaeeadBd  iU  powars  or 
that  tta  Ooort  la  wraag  or  aawlaa  la  ita  pics- 
•Bt  mntafpretaaton  of  the  Fifth  Amand- 
»  *»ea.  howavat.  andsweuie  the  ob- 
Ooort  has  not 
In  aultlag  «oday<h 
18  darifed  tt  fnaa  aome  k^ 
bom;  what  It  haa  doaa  la  ao 
make  new  Uw  and  new  pubUc  poUey  la  mooh 


tha  same  way  that  It  haa  la  tha  course  of 
interpreting  other  great  oUxBoa  of  the  ooa 
stltutloa.'  This  Is  what  tha  Govt  hist* 
loally  haa  doaa.  ladaad.  It  te  what  it  mm 
do  and  wia  oortlnue  to  do  untU  and  unl«B 
thera  Is  soma  fundamental  change  in  tha 
oonatttutlonal  diattlbutlon  of  govammeuti 


But  if  tha  Court  la  hare  and  now  to  an. 
nouneanaw  and  fundamental  policy  to  gov. 
era  eortaln  aapects  of  our  affalia,  it  is  whoUy 
lagltttnate  to  examine  tha  mode  of  this  or 
any  other  eonstltntlanal  decision  in  tbu 
Court  and  to  inquire  Into  the  advlaabUitv  of 
its  end  product  In  terns  of  the  long-rsase 
interest  of  the  country.  At  tha  vuy  iMot 
the  Court's  text  and  reasoning  should  with- 
stand analyaU  and  be  a  fair  exposlUan  of 
the  constttutlcnal  provialon  which  ito  (mtn. 
ion  Interprets.  Decisions  like  these  canoot 
rest  alona  on  syllogism,  metaphyolcs  or  sobm 
Ul-deAaad  notlona  at  natural  Justioa.  ai. 
though  each  wiU  parhapa  pUy  iu  part  b 
proceeding  to  such  oonatnictlons  as  it  aoe 
annonnoea,  the  Court  ahould  alao  duly  ooa- 
aider  all  tba  faetors  and  IntareaU  beortiiK 
upon  the  oaaaa.  at  least  Insofar  as  the  relc. 
vant  matartala  ore  avallahle;  axKl  If  the  B«e- 
eaaary  coaaMaratlons  are  not  treated  la  Um 
record  or  obtainable  from  some  other  wU- 
abla  source,  the  Court  should  not  proceed 
to  formulate  fundameatal  poUclsa  based  ca 
Qieculatlan  atone. 

in 
First,  we  may  inquire  what  are  the  textnil 
and  factual  bases  of  this  new  fundamental 
rule.    To  reach  the  result  announced  on  the 
grounds  It  does,  the  Oo\irt  must  stay  within 
the  confines  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  which 
forbids  self-incrimination  only  if  eompellei. 
Hence  the  core  of  the  Court's  opinion  Is  that 
because  of  the  "compulsion  Inherent  in  cut- 
todial  surroundings,  no  statement  obtained 
from  [a]  defendant  Jin  custody]  can  tnily 
he  the  product  of  hU  free  choice,"  ante,  tt 
20,  absent  the  uaa  of  adequate  protective  de- 
vices as  deserllMd  by  the  Court.    However, 
the  Court  does  not  point  to  any  sudden  In- 
rush of  new  knowledge  requiring  the  rejec- 
tion of  70  yaara  ainxrlanee.   KOr  doaa  It  assert 
that  Its  aov^  oonchislon  reflects  a  ebangiag 
oonaensus  among  state  courts,  see  Jfapp  v. 
Ohio.  387  U^  643.  or  that  a  suooesslan  of 
cases  had  steadily  eroded  the  old  rule  and 
proved  it  unworkabla,  see  Gideon  v.  Vaia- 
wright,  372  U.S.  336.    Bather  than  asserttng 
new  knowledge,  the  Court  concedes  that  it 
cannot  truly  know  what  occurs  during  cus- 
todial  questioning,   because  of  the  Innate 
aeereey  of  such  proceedings.    It  extrapolstes 
a  picture  of  what  It  conceives  to  be  the  ncnn 
from  poHce  Invaatigatorlal  manuals,  pnb- 
Ushed  m  1888  and  1863  or  earlier,  without 
any  attempt  to  allow  for  adjustaiants  In 
police  practices  that  may  havs  occurred  in 
tha  wake  of  more  recent  dacUtons  of  state 
appellate  tribunals  or  this  Court.    But  even 
U  tha  ralantlaas  appaoatlon  of  the  described 
procedures  could  lead  to  Involuntary  oon- 
faaslons.  it  most  assuredly  does  not  follow 
that  each  and  avary  case  will  dlacioae  this 
kind  of  Interrogation  or  this  kind  of  oonse- 
qu«nce.>     Insofar   aa   It  appears  from  tht 


^Of  courae  the  Court  doea  not  deny  tbat 
It  la  d^Mutlng  from  prior  precedent;  It  ax- 
preaaly  ovartulaa  Orooker  and  Cloen<a,  cats, 
at  41,  n.  47,  and  It  aekao'nedgea  tbat  "(Mb 
tbeae  cases  ...  we  might  not  find  the  state- 
BMOta  to  have  beea  Involuataiy  In  trsdl- 
ttonal  terms."  ante,  at  18. 

*Ia  fact,  the  type  of  anatalaad  tatamiga- 
tton  deoerlbad  by  tha  Ooort  spears  to  bs 
the  eieepaan  rather  than  Ittm  rule.  A  ma- 
vey  of  808  oaaaa  la  one  ctty  found  tbat  la 
«i««o»f  iiiiif  0i  1^1  eaaaa  the  latstiogatlna 
lasted  leaa  than  80  mlnutao.   Banal*.  Pohoe 

laaoa  or  Ofctrga.  88  CaMt.  !«.  Bev.  11.  41^ 

and  sporadic  and  la  uanaOy 
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examined  a  single 
Intorragatian.  let 
took  place  in 


I  he  Boolal  sciences 
Courts  prenUaa  is 


Coorf  s  opinion.  It  has  nc  I 

transcript  at  any  pollc^ 

alone  tha  Intarrogatlon 

any  one  at  these  oaaaa  «hl^  It  daddaa  today 

Judged  by  any  of  the  atai  ifanla  for  omplrtoal 
Invcatlgatlon  utUlaad  In 
the  factual  baala  for  the 
patently  Inadequate.  , 

Although  In  the  Oour;n  view  In-custody 
Interrogation  la  Inherenlltr  coercive,  it  says 
that  tba  spontaneous  pro  l{tct  of  the  coercion 
of  arreat  and  detention  i  i  |atai  to  be  deemed 
voluntary.  An  aecused.  s  t^wsted  on  probable 
cause,  may  blurt  out  a  oc  rifeaston  which  will 
be  admissible  despite  the :  :iet  that  he  U  alone 
and  in  exiatody,  without  i  dy  showing  tbat  he 
had  any  notion  of  his  rig  qt  to  remain  silent 
or  of  the  oonsequences  pt  his  r^-^'nl"" 
Tet,  under  the  Court's  rv  ^  If  the  polioe  ask 
him  a  single  question  aw  |h  aa  "Do  you  have 
tarthlng  to  aay?"  or  "aid  you  klU  your 
wife?"  his  re^tmae.  U  tha  i«  Is  one.  has  aoate- 
how  been  compelled,  evet  If  tha  aocuaed  has 
beea  clearly  warned  of  li^  right  to  remain 
silent.  Common  sense  ^forme  us  to  the 
eoatrary.  While  one  maM*  say  that  the  re- 
sponse was  "Involuntary*'  in  the  sense  the 
question  provoked  or  was  the  occasion  for 
the  reapoose  and  thua  thi  jdaf  endant  waa  In- 
duosd  to  apeak  out  whenj  be  naight  have  re- 
aiained  sUent  If  not  arrested  and  not  ques- 
ttoned,  it  is  patently  unbound  to  say  the 
response  is  oompelled. 

Today's  result  would  npt  follow  even  If  It 
were  agreed  that  to  aon)a  extent  ctistodlal 
interrogation  Is  Inherenltly  coercive.  See 
Aihcraft  V.  Tenneuee.  022  VS.  143.  181 
(Jackson,  J.,  dissenting) .  |  The  test  has  been 
whether  the  totality  of  clrcumstanoea  de- 
prived the  defendant  of  a  "free  choice  to  ad- 
BUt,  to  deny,  or  to  refuse  tO  answer,"  Lisenba 
T.  CaU/omia.  314  U.S.  2ip»a41,  and  whether 
physical  or  psychological  i  coercion  was  of 
•uch  a  degree  that  "tha  dejrendant's  will  was 
overborne  at  the  time  he  loonfessed,"  Hague* 
V.  Wathingtom.  873  VS.  603,  613;  Lynumn 
V.  lUinoi*,  873  U^.  628.  M4.  The  duration 
and  nature  of  inoommui  ^cado  custody,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  ad  ice  concerning  the 
defendant's  oonsUtutioxu  i  rlgbte,  and  the 
granting  or  refusal  of  req  iiostn  to  communi- 
cate wtth  lawyers,  relatli  4*  or  ftlanxls  have 
aU  been  rightly  regarded  8s  Important  data 
bearing  on  the  basic  Inqu  liy.  8ae,  e.g..  A*h- 
cra/t  V.  Tenaeaaee.  322- 1  J3.  143;  Uaynet  v. 
VatMngton.  373  VS.  603>  But  It  has  never 
been  suggested,  until  u 
tionlng  was  so  coercive 
so  lacking  in  hardihood 


that  such  qucs- 
aocuaed  persons 
it  the  very  first 

ceafrontatlons  with  wltnUaea  or  new  Items 
of  evidence,  aa  these  are  ^talsad  by  oOcers 
MBdacting  the  mveatigailbn.  See  generally 
lAFave,  Aneat:  The  D^olalon  to  TWce  a 
Sjupect  Into  Custory  388  |(|1»66) ;  ALI.  Model 
Pte-Arralgnment  Procedure  Code.  Coasmen- 
•iiT  16.01.  at  170.  n.  4  <Tent.  Draft  Ha  1, 
1886).  I 

'By  contraat.  tha  Court  Indlcataa  that  In 
Implying  thia  new  rule  t  "wlU  not  pause 
to  taiquhe  in  Individual  caaea  whether  the 
«">«»*nt  waa  aware  at  bis  r%fate  without 
a  warning  being  given."  Ante,  at  81.  The 
'••Mn  given  is  that  aaaess  g  MBt  of  the  knowl- 
•^  of  the  defendant  bnHid  on  Infonnatton 
••to  age.  education.  InKlUganoe,  or  pttor 
tontact  with  authodtlea  :8n  never  be  more 
u>«n  apeculatlon.  whUa  a  warning  U  a  clear- 
cut  fact.  But  tha  odBcaii<  dahn  that  they 
j^ve  tha  requlalte  wanl^  may  be  dis- 
puted, and  facte  raapacttife  the  defendant's 
^  operlanoa  may  be  £dlspi.ted  and  be 
ofiuA  a  nature  as  to  ^rtiiuy  preclude 
uy  doBbt  that  the  dtfaidaat  knew  of  his 
»^^  See  aatted  Mate  tyvTBoUea,  386  F. 
aa463(C  A.  7th  Ctr.  1886 1,  petition  lOr  eert. 
»««ng  No.  1148  o.  T.  1166  (oenet  eervtoe 

888001.  AppwSd 
tor  oort.  penrttfig 
faoMr  poUoe  «f  • 


•CJi- C^^"  "•  ^^"^^ 


Mo.  1868 
•eer) 


'.  717.  pei 
O.  T.  1 
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to  the  vary  flnt  quMtlon  following 
the  oommanoaaaant  oC  custody  muot  be  oon- 
eluaively  preaumed  to  ba  the  product  of  an 
overbomo  will. 

it  the  rule  annoaaoed  today  were  truly 
bassd  on  a  eonduaian  that  adl  nnnfraalnn« 
raanlttng  ikom  wietodlal  totarro^stion  are 
ooereed,  than  It  wotild  abnpty  have  no 
rational  ftoundatlan.  Oompare  Tat  v.  United 
State*.  810  VS,  483.  468;  UnUad  State*  v. 
BoMiaao.  883  VS.  188.  A  fortiori  that  would 
be  true  of  the  extension  of  the  rule  to  ex- 
culpatory statements,  which  the  Court  ef- 
facte  after  a  brief  discussion  of  why.  in  the 
Courtis  view,  they  most  be  deemed  incrim- 
inatory but  without  any  i'mierlnn  of  why 
they  must  be  rtewniwl  coerced.  See  Wilson 
V.  Vnited  State*.  162  U.S.  613,  624.  Even  if 
one  were  to  poatulate  that  the  Court's  oon- 
oem  Is  not  that  all  oonfeaaions  induced  by 
pohee  Interrogation  are  coerced  but  rather 
that  aome  aoeh  oonteaslons  are  coerced  and 
preesnt  Judicial  proeadurea  aro  believed  to 
be  Inadequate  to  Identify  the  eonfeaslons 
that  are  ooereed  and  thoee  that  are  not.  it 
would  still  not  be  essential  to  imp^^  the 
rule  that  the  Court  has  now  fashioned. 
Ttaascripte  or  observers  oould  be  required. 
4>eolflo  time  llmlte,  tailored  to  fit  the  cauae. 
could  be  Imposed,  or  other  devices  could  be 
utUiaed  to  reduce  the  chances  that  other- 
wise Indlsoemible  ooercton  will  produce  an 
Inadmissible  ronfassion, 

On  the  other  hand,  even  If  one  assumed 
that  there  waa  an  adequate  faAual  basis  for 
tha  conclusion  that  aU  confaaslons  obtained 
during  in-custody  Interrogation  are  the  prod- 
uct of  oompuMon.  tha  rule  propounded  by 
the  Court  would  atiU  be  irrational,  for,  ap- 
parently. It  is  only  If  the  accused  la  also 
warned  of  his  right  to  oounsal  and  walvea 
both  that  right  and  the  right  againat  aaU- 
incrlminatlon  that  the  Inherent  oompulolve- 
neaa  of  Interrogation  disappears.  But  If  the 
defendant  may  aot  answer  without  a  warn- 
ing a  question  such  as  "Where  were  you  last 
night?"  without  having  his  answer  be  a 
oompelled  one.  how  can  the  oourt  ever  ac- 
cept his  negative  answer  to  the  quaatlon  of 
whether  he  wanta  to  consult  his  retained 
oounoel  or  counsel  whom  tha  oourt  will  ap- 
point? And  why  If  oounael  Is  praaent  and 
the  accused  nevertheless  confesses,  or  coun- 
sel tells  the  accused  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
that  is  what  the  accused  does.  Is  the  situ- 
ation any  lass  coercive  inaoCar  as  the  accused 
Is  concerned?  The  court  apparently  reallzee 
its  dilemma  of  forecloalng  questioning  with- 
out the  necessary  warnings  but  at  the  same 
time  permitting  the  accused,  sitting  in  the 
same  chair  in  front  of  the  same  policemen, 
to  waive  his  right  to  consult  an  attorney.  It 
expects,  however,  13iat  not  too  many  will 
waive  the  right;  and  If  It  Is  claimed  that  he 
has,  the  State  faces  a  severe,  if  not  Impos- 
sible burden  of  proof. 

All  of  this  makes  very  Uttle  sense  In  terms 
at  the  cttnpulslon  which  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment proscribes.  Tbat  amendment  deals 
with  compelling  the  accused  himself.  It  Is 
his  free  wlU  that  la  Involved.  Confessions 
and  incriminating  admissions,  aa  such,  are 
not  forbidden  evidence;  only  those  Which 
are  compelled  are  banned.  I  doubt  that  the 
Court  obaerves  these  distinctions  today.  By 
considering  any  answers  to  any  interrogation 
to  be  oompelU^d  regardlaas  of  the  content  and 
course  of  '•^■'"''"■>tl"'>  and  by  escalating  the 
requirements  to  prove  waiver,  the  Court  not 
only  prevents  the  use  of  compelled  confes- 
sions but  for  all  practical  purpoees  foiblds 
Interrogation  except  In  the  presence  of  coun- 
sel. That  is.  Instead  of  «^f»nfining  itself  to 
protection  of  the  right  against  compelled 
self-incrimination  the  Court  has  created  a 
ll.alted  Fifth  Amendment  right  to  oouaaal — 
or,  aa  the  Court  eipraasea  It.  a  "right  to 
counael  to  protoct  the  Fifth  Amendment 
privilege  .  .  .  ."  Ante,  at  32.  The  fociis 
then  Is  aot  on  the  will  at  the  aocuaed  but  on 
the  win  of  counael  and  how  nuich  Influence 


he  can  have  on  the  accused.  Obviously  there 
la  no  wanrant  In  tha  Fifth  Amendment  tor 
thua  Inatelllng  counaat  aa  tha  azhitar  of  the 
prtvU^a. 

In  oam.  f or  aU  tha  Oourtla  aqyottadliv  on 
the  aienaeing  ataMaphata  at  polhia  Intssro- 
gatlon  proeadursa  It  haa  failod  to  supply  any 
foundation  fOr  tho  ''"~*'"*"-a  tt  draws  or 
the  nuasares  tt  ■. 


Criticism  of  the  Court's  opinion,  however, 
cannot  stop  at  a  demonotratlon  'JbaX  the 
factual  and  textual  bases  for  the  rule  It 
propounds  are.  at  best,  less  than  compelling. 
Bqually  relevant  Is  an  asseasment  of  the 
rule's  consequences  measured  against  com- 
mimlty  vtauea.  The  Court's  duty  to  assess 
the  consequences  of  Ite  acUon  la  not  satis- 
fied by  the  utterance  of  the  truth  that  a 
value  of  ottr  system  of  criminal  Justice  Is 
"to  respect  the  inviolability  of  the  human 
pei'suuaUty"  and  to  require  goverament  to 
produoe  the  evtdenee  against  the  aeevsed  by 
Ite  own  tndapandont  labans.  Ante,  at  32. 
More  than  the  human  dignity  at  the  aocuaed 
la  Involved;  the  human  panonality  at  others 
in  the eoolety  muat  alw  be  laaaaiiiail-  Thtis 
tha  valaw  reOoctad  by  the  priviloga  are  not 
the  aole  deaidaiatum;  aaelet7%  latetiat  in  the 
general  aecnrity  la  of  equal  walglit. 

Tha  obvloua  undeipinainc  at  tha  Oourt's 
dedolon  is  a  deep  oaatad  distrust  oT  an  eon- 
f  aartons.  Aa  the  Court  dedaros  ttet 
euaad  may  not  be  tatsmgatad  wlthoat  < 
sal  praaent.  ataaant  a  waiver  oC  the  right  to 
counael.  and  aa  the  Court  aU  but  adaum- 
lohes  the  lawyer  to  advise  the  an  iiaaU  to 
lemain  Mlant.  the  result  adda  up  to  a  J<idi- 
dal  Judgaaaat  tbat  evldanoe  from  the  ae- 
cuaad ahoold  not  ba  uoad  against  him  m  any 
way,  whether  oompailed  cr  not.  Thte  la  the 
not  oo  oubtle  overtone  of  the  afdaAon— that 
tt  la  Inharantty  wrong  for  the  poUoe  to  gather 
evldanee  from  the  aocaaed  hhaaatf.  And  this 
la  prectoely  the  nub  of  thIa  illassiil  I  oee 
nothing  wrong  or  Unmoral,  and  cartatnly 
aothlag  unoonotttntlaaal.  with  Iha  paMce 
aaklng  a  suapeet  whom  they  have  reaaonable 
cauae  to  atveat  Whether  or  not  he  kiUod  hU 
wife  or  with  oonfroatlng  him  wtth  the  evi- 
dsnoe  on  which  the  anaat  waa  hMad.  at  least 
where  he  haa  been  plainly  advtoed  that  he 
may  renuiln  oonpleMly  aOottt,  oee  Xaoobedo 
V.  mtnala,  378  VS.  478.  888  (rllaaantli^  opin- 
ion) .  UntU  today,  the  artmlasifwia  or  oon- 
feasiona  of  the  prtaoiMr,  whan  voluataiUy 
and  fneiy  made,  hava  oljrayo  ranted  high  In 
Ote  aeale  of  InMiadnotlag  evtdaaoe."  BfOMm 
▼.  WoUeer.  181  VS.  881,  688;  aee  alao  Hop*  v. 
CftaA,  110  VS.  874.  884-888.  Paitleulany 
vrhen  coirohorated,  oo  where  the  police  have 
confirmed  the  oocnoedls  dlscloeun  of  the 
hUHng  place  of  tmplemeate  or  trnits  of  the 
crime,  such  eonftaalone  have  the  Wgheat  n- 
llahmty  and  significantly  contribute  to  the 
eertltttde  with  which  we  may  believe  the  ac- 
cused is  guilty.  Moreover,  it  Is  by  no  meani 
certain  that  the  process  of  eonfeooing  is 
injurious  to  the  ooeused.  To  the  oontnuy  it 
may  provide  paydiological  rener  and  enhance 
the  prospecte  ror  rehaMUtetton. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  value  of  respect 
for  the  invlolabimy  of  the  aoeuoadls  Individ- 
ual personality  ahould  be  accorded  no  weight 
or  that  all  eonfeaslons  ahould  be  tndlacrhal- 
nately  admitted.  Thla  Court  has  long  read 
the  Constitution  to  proecrtbe  compelled  con- 
fessions, a  salutary  rule  from  which  there 
should  be  no  retreat.  But  I  see  no  eoond 
basis,  factual  or  utliei  wise,  and  the  Court 
glvea  none,  for  condudlng  that  the  preaant 
rule  against  the  receipt  of  ooereed  oontea- 
Blons  is  Inadequate  for  the  talk  of  sorting 
out  Inadmlaolble  evidence  and  muot  be  re- 
placed  by  the  per  ae  rule  which  la  now  Im- 
posed. Xven  If  the  new  concept  can  be  said 
to  havo  advanto^H  of  oome  aort  over  the 
pwaant  Uw.  they  am  lor  outaalgbed  toy  ite 
likely  unrtasirahte  lomoof  on  other  very  rele- 
vant and  Important  Int 
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Tha  moct  bule  functloa  at  uaj  gown- 
ment  to  to  prorUto  for  tb»  Meurlty  at  tbe 
IndlTldukl  and  of  hto  prop«rtf .  Lmuettu  v. 
New /ency,  308  UB.  451,  4SS.  TbaaaMidsof 
■octoty  m  mttMI  by  tiM  oilmliua  Uwa  which 
for  the  mort  purt  ai*  aiBMa  at  thr  proTentUm 
of  orlm*.  Without  th«  rfonably  •ffwtlY* 
ptrfomuuioc  of  th«  t«ak  of  pr«T«itla«  pri- 
vate violence  and  retaliation,  n  to  kUe  to 
talk  about  human  dignity  and  dvUlaed 
valuea. 

The  modee  by  which  the  criminal  laws 
■erre  the  Interest  In  general  eecurlty  are 
many.  First  the  murderer  who  has  taken 
the  life  of  another  to  removed  from  the 
streets,  deprived  of  hto  Uberty  and  thereby 
prevmted  from  repeating  hto  offense.  In 
view  of  the  sUttotlos  on  reddlvlam  In  thto 
county*  and  at  the  number  of  Instancw  in 
which  apprehension  occurs  only  after  re- 
peated offenses,  no  (me  can  sensibly  claim 
that  thto  aspect  of  the  criminal  law  does  not 
prevent  crime  or  contribute  slgnlfloantly  to 
the  rf^""'  security  o<  the  ordinary  oltlien. 


*  Preetoe  statlsttes  on  the  extent  of  recidiv- 
ism are  unavailable.  In  part  because  not  all 
crimes  are  solved  and  In  part  because 
criminal  records  of  convictions  In  different 
lurtsdleUons  are  not  brought  together  by  a 
central  data  ooUeetlon  agency.  Beginning  In 
IMS,  however,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation began  collating  data  on  "Careers 
In  Crime,"  which  It  publlshee  In  Its  Uniform 
Crime  Beports.  Of  IMjaB  offenders  proc- 
essed in  IMS  and  1M4,  76%  had  a  prior 
arrest  record  on  some  charge.  Over  a  period 
of  10  years  the  group  had  accumulated  484,- 
000  ehargea.  ^31  Uniform  Crime  Beports — 
1984.  27-28.  In  IMS  and  1M4  between  38% 
and  36%  of  all  offenders  sentenced  In  88  fed- 
eral district  courts  (excluding  the  District 
Court  for  the  Dtotrlet  of  Oolumbto)  whoee 
criminal  raoords  were  reported  had  previous- 
ly been  sentenced  to  a  turn  of  Imprisonment 
of  IS  months  or  more.  Approximately  an 
additional  40%  had  a  prior  record  tois  than 
prtoon  (Juvenile  record,  probation  ^r«oord, 
eto.).  Administrative  Ofltoe  of  the  United 
States  Courts.  Federal  Offenders  In  the 
United  States  District  Courts:  1M4.  x,  86 
(heratnaftar  dted  as  VMeral  Offenders: 
1M4):  Admlntotrattve  Omee  of  the  United 
SUtae  Courts.  Fsdsral  Off«aders  In  the  United 
States  Dtotrlet  Courts:  IMS,  36-37  (herein- 
after dted  as  Federal  Offenders:  IMS) .  Dur- 
ing the  same  two  years  In  the  Dtotrlet  Court 
for  the  District  at  Columbia  between  M% 
and  S5%  of  thoae  senteiioed  had  prior  prison 
records  and  from  87%  to  40%  had  a  prior 
record  laaa  than  prison.  Federal  Offenders: 
1M4.  xU.  04,  88:  Admlntotrattve  Ofltoe  of  the 
United  States  Courts.  Federal  Offenders  In 
the  United  SUtee  District  Court  for  the  Dto- 
trtot  of  Col\uibto:  IMS,  8,  10  (hereinafter 
dted  as  District  of  Columbia  Offenders: 
IMS). 

A  similar  picture  to  obtained  If  one  looks 
kt  the  subeequent  records  of  those  released 
from  confinement.  In  1M4,  13.8%  ctf  i>er- 
sons  on  federal  probation  had  their  proba- 
tion revoked  because  of  the  commission  of 
major  vlotattons  (defined  as  one  in  which 
the  probationer  has  been  committed  to  im- 
prisonment for  a  period  of  90  days  or  more, 
been  placed  on  probatton  for  over  one  year  on 
a  new  offense,  or  has  abaoonded  with  fdony 
ehargM  outstanding).  Twanty-three  and 
two-tenths  percent  of  paroleee  and  18S% 
at  thoee  who  had  been  mandatorily  released 
after  ssiilus  of  a  portion  of  their  eentence 
likewise  oommltted  major  vlolattons.  Be- 
ports at  the  Froneeitlngs  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference at  the  United  Statee  and  Annual  Be- 
port  of  the  DIrectar  of  the  Administrative 
oaoe  at  the  United  Statss  Courts:  1968.  188. 
Sea  also  MUadel  et  aL,  Beddlvtom  Studied 
and  OeAnsd.  M  J.  o(  OHm.  L..  O.  *  F.  S.  80 
(IMS)  (wtthln  five  yasrs  of  retoase  aSJ8% 
of  saiaple  had  oomaltted  offsaaia  pladng 

). 


Secondly,  the  swift  aiul  sure  apprehension 
of  those  who  refuse  to  respect  the  personal 
security  and  dignity  of  their  neighbor  un- 
queatlonably  has  Its  Impact  on  others  who 
might  be  similarly  tempted.  That  the  crim- 
inal Uw  Is  wholly  or  parUy  Ineffective  with 
e  segment  of  the  population  or  with  many 
of  thoee  who  have  been  apprehended  and 
convicted  U  a  very  faulty  basto  for  con- 
cluding that  It  to  not  effective  with  reH>ect 
to  the  great  bulk  of  our  dtlaens  or  for  think- 
ing that  without  the  criminal  laws,  or  In  the 
abeence  of  their  enforcement,  there  would 
be  no  Increase  In  crime.  Arguments  of  thto 
nature  are  not  borne  out  by  any  kind  ot  re- 
Itoble  evidence  that  I  have  seen  to  thto  date. 

Thirdly,  the  law  concerns  Iteelf  with  tlioee 
whom  It  has  confined.  The  hope  and  aim  of 
modem  penalogy,  fortunately,  to  as  soon  as 
possible  to  return  the  convict  to  sodety  a 
better  and  more  law-abiding  man  than  when 
he  entered.  Sometimes  there  to  suocees, 
sometimes  failure.  But  at  least  the  effort  to 
made,  and  It  should  be  made  to  the  very 
maximum  extent  of  our  preeent  and  future 
eapabUlUee. 

■nie  rule  announced  today  will  measurably 
weaken  the  ability  of  the  criminal  tow  to  per- 
form In  theee  tasks.  It  to  a  deliberate  cal- 
culus to  prevent  interrogations,  to  reduce  the 
Inddence  of  oonfeeslons  and  pleas  of  gvillty 
and  to  Increase  the  number  of  triato.*  Crim- 
inal triato.  no  matter  how  eflBdent  the  police 
are,  are  not  sure  bets  for  the  proeecutlon,  nor 
should  the^  be  if  the  evidence  to  not  forth- 
coming. Under  the  preeent  tow,  the  proeecu- 
tlon falto  to  prove  Ito  case  In  about  80%  of 
the  criminal  oases  actually  tried  In  the 
Federal  courts.  See  Federal  Offenders:  1964. 
sitpm,  note  4,  at  6  (Table  4).  BO  (Table  1); 
Federal  Offenders:  1968,  «upra,  note  4,  at  6 
(Table  8);  Dtotrict  of  CoIumbU  Offenders: 
1068,  supra,  note  4,  at  3  (Table  1).  But  It 
to  something  else  again  to  renM>ve  from  the 
ordinary  criminal  case  all  thoee  eonfeedons 
which  heretofore  have  been  hdd  to  be  free 
and  voluntary  acts  of  the  acciised  and  to  thus 
Mtabltoh  a  new  constitutional  barrier  to  the 
ascertainment  of  truth  by  the  Judicial  proc- 
eee.  There  to,  in  my  view,  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  good  many  criminal  defendants, 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  convicted  on 
what  thto  Court  has  previously  thought  to  be 
the  most  sattofaetory  kind  of  evidence,  wlU 
now,  under  thto  new  verdon  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  dther  not  be  tried  at  all  or 


*Slghty-dght  federal  district  courts  (ex- 
dud^  the  Dtotrict  Coiirt  for  the  Dtotrict  of 
ColumbU)  disposed  of  the  cases  of  33381 
criminal  defendants  In  1964.  Only  13.6%  of 
thoae  casee  were  actually  tried.  Of  the  re- 
maining casee.  80.0%  were  terminated  by 
convlcttons  upon  pleas  of  guilty  and  10.1% 
were  dismissed.  Stated  differently,  approxl- 
matdy  M%  of  all  convlcttons  resulted  from 
guilty  pleaa.  Federal  Offenders:  1964.  rupr*. 
note  4,  8-6.  In  the  District  Court  for  the 
Dtotrict  of  Oolumbto  a  higher  percentage, 
37%.  went  to  trial,  and  the  defendant 
pleaded  gtOIty  In  approximately  78%  of  the 
casee  terminated  prior  to  trial,  id.,  at  68-89. 
No  reliable  statistics  are  avaUable  concern- 
ing the  percentage  of  casss  in  which  guilty 
pleas  are  Induced  because  of  the  eztotence  of 
a  confesdon  or  of  phydcal  evidence  un- 
earthed as  a  restilt  of  a  confession.  Un- 
doubtadly  the  number  of  such  casss  to 
substantial. 

Perhapa  of  equal  dgnlflcance  to  the  num- 
ber of  Instanoea  of  known  crimes  which  are 
not  edved.  In  1964.  only  888,946,  or  38.9% 
ot  l.eMJ>74  serious  known  offenses  were 
cleared.  The  deaimnce  rate  ranged  from 
89  J  %  for  homlddea  to  18.7%  for  larceny. 
FBI,  UnUonn  Crime  Beports— 1864,  30-83, 
101.  Those  who  would  replace  Interrogatton 
as  an  Investtgatorlal  tod  toy  modem  selan> 
tifio  Investigation  techniques  algnlflcantly 
overestimate  the  effeetlveneee  of  preeent  pro- 
cadursa,  ana  wtyua  tatarragatlon  to  Included. 


aoqtiltted  If  the  State's  evidence,  minus  the 
eonfssston,  to  put  to  the  teet  of  litigation. 

I  have  no  desire  whatsoever  to  share  ths 
raspondbtllty  for  any  such  Impact  on  ths 
preeent  criminal  process. 

In  some  unknown  number  of  cases  the 
Court's  rule  will  return  a  killer,  a  rapist  or 
other  criminal  to  the  streets  and  to  th« 
environment  which  produced  him,  to  repeat 
hto  crime  whenever  It  pleases  him.  As  a 
consequence,  there  will  not  be  a  gain,  but  a 
loss  in  human  dignity.  The  real  concern  li 
not  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  thli 
new  decision  on  the  criminal  tow  as  an  ab- 
stract, disembodied  seriee  of  authorttottn 
proecrtptlons,  but  the  Impact  on  thoee  who 
rely  on  the  public  authority  for  protection 
and  who  without  It  can  only  engage  In 
violent  self-help  with  guns,  knives  and  the 
help  of  their  neighbors  similarly  inclined. 
There  to,  of  course,  a  saving  factor:  the  next 
victims  are  uncertain,  unnamed  and  on- 
repreeented  In  thto  case. 

Nor  can  thto  dectolon  do  other  than  have  a 
oorrodve  effect  on  the  crindnal  tow  ss  an 
effective  device  to  prevent  crime.  A  major 
component  in  its  effecttveness  In  thto  ngixA 
to  Its  swift  and  sure  enforcement,  lite  easier 
it  to  to  get  away  with  rape  and  murder,  the 
less  the  deterrent  effect  on  thoee  who  are 
inclined  to  attempt  It.  Thto  to  still  good 
common  sense.  If  It  were  not.  we  should 
poetbaste  liquidate  the  whde  law  enforee- 
*ment  eetabllshment  as  a  usdeee.  misguided 
effort  to  contrtd  human  conduct. 

And  what  about  the  acctised  who  has  con- 
f eeeed  or  would  confees  In  reeponae  to  simple, 
nonooerdve  queetlonlng  and  whose  guilt 
could  not  otherwise  be  proved?  Is  It  so 
clear  that  release  to  the  beet  thing  for  him 
In  every  case?  Has  it  so  unquestlonablT 
been  resolved  that  In  each  and  every  case  It 
would  be  better  for  him  not  to  confess  and 
to  return  to  hto  environment  with  no  attempt 
whatsoever  to  help  him?  I  think  not.  It 
may  well  be  that  in  many  cases  it  will  be  no 
leee  than  a  callous  disregard  for  his  own  wel- 
fare as  well  aa  for  the  Intereeto  of  hto  next 
victim. 

There  to  another  aspect  to  the  effect  of 
the  Court's  rule  on  the  person  whom  the 
police  have  arreeted  on  probable  cause.  The 
fact  to  that  he  may  not  be  guilty  at  all  and 
may  be  able  to  extricate  himself  quickly 
and  simply  If  he  were  told  the  drcimistanoes 
of  hto  arreet  and  were  asked  to  explain.  This 
effort,  and  hto  release,  must  now  await  the 
hiring  of  a  lawyer  or  hto  appointment  by  the 
court,  conaultatlim  with  cooinsel  and  then  a 
eesdon  with  the  poUoe  or  the  proeecutor. 
SlmUariy,  where  probable  cause  exlsU  to 
arrest  several  suspects,  as  where  the  body 
of  the  victim  to  dlscoverad  in  a  house  having 
aaveral  reeldents.  see  Jdkruon  v.  State.  338 
Md.  140,  307  A.  2d  648  (1968).  Pet.  for  cert, 
pending  No.  374  Misc.  O.  T.  196S,  It  will 
often  be  true  that  a  suspect  may  be  cleared 
only  through  the  reeults  of  interrogation  oi 
other  suspects.  Here  too  the  release  of  the 
Innocent  may  be  delayed  by  the  Court's  rule. 
Much  of  the  troubto  with  the  Court's  new 
rule  to  that  it  will  operate  indiscriminately 
In  all  criminal  cases,  regardless  of  the  sever- 
ity of  the  crime  or  the  circumstances  In- 
volved. It  appUee  to  every  defendant,  wheth- 
er the  profeedonal  criminal  or  one  comtdt- 
ting  a  crime  of  momentary  pasdon  who  U 
not  part  and  pared  of  organised  ciUns.  « 
will  dow  down  ths  Investigation  and  the  sp- 
prehendon  of  confederatee  In  those  cu» 
where  time  to  of  the  eesence,  such  aa  xw- 
naplng.  see  Brineffar  v.  UniteA  States,  5» 
U.S.  160,  188  (Jackson  J.,  disesnttng);  FeofU 
V.  Modeto.  898  P.  3d  788,  789,  43  Cd.  Bptt 
417,  438  (1066),  those  Involving  the  oattood 
security,  see  Dnmmond  v.  United  StaM, 
884  F.  Sd  183,  147  (CA.  3d  Clr.  1»«><5* 
bane)  (eeplonage  case),  pet  for  cert,  pmn- 
lag  No.  IMS  msc.  O.  T.  1965:  cf .  O***^  y 
United  Stmtaa.  864  F.  9d  7M,  780.  n.  10  (0.  A. 
10th  Clr.  1966)  (upholding,  in  ssplonage  case. 
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trid  ruUng  tlutt  Oovi 

jnit  ctosBlfled  portions  of  „ -^t-tt-,,  ««.. 

script) ,  and  some  oiganizeM  crime  dtuaUoos. 
In  the  totter  context  the  lawyer  who  arrives 
may  also  be  the  towyer  for  the  defendants' 
odleagnes  and  can  ba  reu^l  opon  to  taisore 
that  no  breach  of  the  orgs  ntoaUon^  aeeurtty 
takee  place  even  thoagh  ihe  accused  may 
feel  that  the  best  thing  ^  can  do  to  to 
cooperate.  j 

At  the  same  time,  the  [Jourt's  per  ae  ap- 
proach may  not  be  Jtntlflqd  on  the  ground 
that  It  provides  a  "brtgh ;  line"  perrattting 
the  aathorttlee  to  Judge  Uiladvanoe  whether 
Interrogatled  may  aaCdy  b  J  porsued  without 
JeopsnUalBC  the  attontosibjtty  of  any  mfor- 
maUonobtalnadasaoonasiiueaoe.  Nor  can 
It  be  claimed  that  Judldili  Ub»  and  oSort, 
assuming  that  to  a  releviiit  conddetatioc,' 
will  be  conserved  because  (tf  the  ease  of  ap- 
plication of  the  new  rule.  '  1\)days  dectolon 
leaves  open  such  queetloii4  as  whether  the 
aocosed  was  In  custody.  iHM«her  hto  state- 
menta  were  spantaneooa  n^  the  product  of 
Intecrogatlon,  whether  tho  accused  has  cf- 
facavdy  waived  hto  rlgllle.  and  whether 
nontestlmontol  evldenxse  lAtroduoed  at  trial 
Is  the  fruit  of  statements  made  during  a 
prohibited  Interrogation,  af  of  which  are  cer- 
tato  to  prove  productive  o<  Uncertainty  dur- 
ing invesUgatton  and  Utlgatloa  during  proa- 
sentlon.  For  all  thoae  riiaoos.  U  further 
restrictions  on  police  Int^tcsatkm  ara  de- 
sirable at  this  time,  a  mord  flexible  approach 
makes  much  more  sense  |tfaan  the  Court's 
eonsututlonal  straltjacket;  which  forecloses 
more  discriminating  treatiAent  by  leglstotlve 
or  rule-maklag  praunmoa  nents. 

Ai^lylng  tha  tcadmondlTtimdards  to  the 
esses  before  the  Court,  I  would  hold  these 
eoBfesslona  votantsry.  I  frould  therefore 
•Srni  in  Noa.  759.  T80,  and|  761  and  reverse 
In  No.  684.  I 

».  MORSE.  Mr.  Putddent.  I  have 
MKed  that  these  oplnloiiS  be  printed  In 
the  RicoRi)  so  that  they  *m  be  available 
to  every  Senator. 

This  Sutireiiie  Court  deciskn,  Mr 
ftwWent,  deals  with  var  ibos  le«»l  Issues 
to  connection  with  the  i  Joeedores  to  be 
Mtowed  by  police,  botli  PWeral  and 
^te,  under  our  Coi^tltutlon.  The 
opiwon  speaks  lor  1 
Senator  from  Oregon  —  »,x«««  m*  ii»v« 
uie  Rtccao  show  that  tj  t£  dedslon  sus- 
"^  the  position  he  hil  taken  In  the 
Senate  for  nuany  years  In  sbnneetfcm  with 
proposed  legislation  dea^  with  prob- 
wns  of  criminal  pixHidure  In  law 
enforcement.  ' 

As  the  Record  shows,  k  have  argiied 
over  and  over  again  that  the  guilty  have 
oaoly  the  same  constitutional  rights  as 
^j^S^'fent.    I  have  artued  that  you 
««not  have  eonstttatta  £d  rlghte  for 
wnebut  not  for  othei*:^  ji  hav«  spoken 
«it.  over  the  years,  agaii 
jwtlgation  and  against  wi 
ncs  on  the  part  of  poUce 
*M  they  continue  to  « 
«nt.  in  a  variety  of  for™ 
^dedonmanyoocasloDi  ^le  unanimous 
«^ane  Court  decision  ]^the  MaUory 
?«__I  h«w  pointed  outjthat  eommls- 
^^w  P^?*^^'**'^  ^^'  tochidlng 
Sn^2^  '^  ^"<*  "^    ^e  EMstrict  of 
2n^5^,*  *™  Presenttag  b  the  Amerl- 
^  people  niislnfonnatkii  In  wsgard  to 
^o^^  "^  ^'^  nile  on  law 

One  only  has  to  read  ihis  tendmark 
SS?  »  ^S^  J«*fc  ij^theunited 
S&  f^L.^^  WarwA.  in  Miranda 

"•re  Deen  the  aixuments  throuKbout  the 
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I  arrests  for  In- 
-degreetac- 

lepartments — 
Mr.  Preai- 
I  have  de- 


yean  of  llMMe  of  UB  who  have  been  oppos- 
ing the  denial  at  oonstltatlaiial  rights 
when  arrested,  ft  is  a  S-to-4  dedslon. 
but  that  does  not  aaake  It  any  less  the 
law  of  the  land.  Tbe  dlssenten  In  the 
ease  In  part  seek  to  Justify  their  dissent 
on  the  ground  that  we  have  a  serious 
crime  problem  In  the  Dkilted  States.  We 
do  have  a  serious  crime  problem,  al- 
though we  have  had  serious  ertme  prob- 
lems in  the  United  States  Intermlttentty, 
Uke  the  swing  of  a  pendulum,  ever  since 
this  BemibUc  was  bom. 

Mr.  President,  tbe  existence  of  a  crime 
problem,  the  existence  of  some  activity 
on  the  part  of  a  omslderable  number  of 
people  oigaged  in  Illegal  conduct  that 
can  be  described  as  an  example  <rf  a  reign 
of  terror  in  a  community  for  that  par- 
ticular time— that.  I  most  respecttvely 
say.  does  not  Justify  any  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  taking  the  position  that, 
thertf  ore.  the  great  ooostlttttlaoal  guar- 
antees, as  set  forth  In  the  dedslon  oT  the 
Chief  Justice,  alionkl  be  In  the  dlghtest 
degree  modified  or  dented. 

We  cannot  maintain  a  government  by 
law  wtthln  the  firamewuik  of  our  Oon- 
stttution  if  we  oonntenanee  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  tbe  minority  views  ex- 
pressed in  this  case:  the  sanctioning  of 
arbitrary  and  caprldous  discretion  In  the 
poUee. 

Mr.  President,  as  ooe  who  worked  a 
good  many  years  In  the  Held  of  reaeatvh 
on  law-enforcement  policy,  and  as  editor 
In  chief  of  a  flve-v(dume  work  put  out 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  when  I 
was  an  assistant  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
I  wish  to  say  that  It  is  in  times  of  stress 
that  It  U  so  Important  ttiat  there  be  no 
transgression  on  constitutional  ri^its  by 
the  police  or  by  the  courts,  or  we  will 
cease  to  be  freemen  and  freewomen. 

I  wish  to  say  to  those  who  apparently 
believe  that  we  should  move  in  tbe  direc- 
tion of  the  police  state  by  giving  to  the 
PoUce  unchecked  and  improper  powers, 
they  had  better  reread  their  Constitution. 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this 
landmark  dedslon  if.  as.  and  when  the 
so-called  omnibus  crime  bill  gets  out  of 
conf erenee  and  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  approval,  for  this  Siuneme 
Court  decision  answers  that  bllL 

Ihe  RxooBB  will  show  that  I  9oke 
against  It  and  voted  against  It  on  the 
iloor  of  the  Senate,  axMi  that  I  pointed 
out  that  it  had  many  unconstitutional 
features. 

One  cannot  read  this  great  dedsian  of 
Monday  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  reach 
any  other  conclusion.  I  think  that  the 
so-called  omnibus  crime  hill  ah«mid  tw 
forgotten  for  the  rest  of  this  seaskm  of 
Congress  and  then,  in  the  next  Congress 
we  should  come  forward  with  a  crime  lilll 
that  is  within  the  framework  of  this 
great  dedslon  aiKl  previous  great  ded- 
dons  of  this  country,  including  the  Mal- 
lory  decision. 

To  these  chiefs  of  poUce.  proMcutors, 
and  others  who  would  have  coostituttonal 
rights  of  arrested  iwsons  transgressed 
upon,  Z  wish  to  say.  as  pointed  out  fagr  the 
Chief  Justice  In  this  case,  that  pioteot- 
ing  oonstltutloaal  rights  doe*  not  in  any 
way  prevent  law  aiforoement  on  the  part 
of  an*  eOdent  poUoe  dqutftment  or  an 
efficient  prosecutor's  oflee  and  recog- 


nlaes  their  duty  to  stay  wtthln  tb«  fraae- 
wodc  of  the  ConBtttutlon. 

Always  one  bean  the  argument.  -Ovr 
hands  are  betaig  Ued  by  a  decision  of  a 
eoort  that  sustains  constitutional  rights." 
I  wish  to  warn  the  Ameifoan  people  that 
when  a  ddeC  of  peUee  of  luiy  dty,  or  a 
preseeator '  In  any  prosecutor's  ofBce, 
Stete  or  federal,  argues  that  way,  the 
voters  should  proceed  to  brti«  about  the 
aeceasary  reform  In  those  omees,  pereon- 
nel,  and  prooedniaL 

I  close  these  eomments  on  this  ease  by 
Mylng— because  he  deserves  to  have  it 
aaid  In  tbe  unfair  attacks  that  have  been 
made  and  are  being  made  <m  this  great 
Chief  Justice — that  I  think  Chief  JUstlee 
Warren  has  written  a  Jurldieal  reeord 
during  his  service  as  Chief  JUitloe  of  Uie 
Supreme  Court  not  exeeOed  by  any  Chief 
Justice  In  our  history.  I  consider  htan 
equal  to  that  great  Chief  JUstlee.  John 
Marshall  far  John  i#«i-t««n  f^^„  i^,,  q^ 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  OouK  at 
the  time  when  great  lanAnark 
Koarantees  were  laid  down  by  tbe  Court 
In  regard  to  the  constitutional  rights  of 
all  Americans. 

Likewise,  ttiese  great  constitutional 
decisions  of  a  majority  of  the  Court 
under  the  leadership  of  Chief  Justice 
Eari  WarrKi  have  once  again,  before  it 
became  too  late,  warned  tbe  American 
people  of  the  Importance  of  t«i>ti«feBJning 
a  sjvteui  of  government  hy  law  Imple- 
menting our  constitutional  rights. 

This  decision  will  be  one  of  the  land- 
mark dedsfams  studied  In  every  course. 
In  every  law  school  of  this  country  In  the 
fl«Jd  of  oonstttotlonal  law.  substantive 
criminal  law.  and  procedural  crtednal 
law. 

Words  fan  me  to  property  attribute  to 
this  great  dedskxi  what  I  eanslder  to  be 
ite  Import  In  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice In  the  future  of  this  country.  I  hope 
the  AttKney  Oeneral  will  study  it.  I 
hope  the  ofllee  of  the  UM.  attorney  In 
Washhigtoa.  D.C..  wffl  study  it  And 
today  I  say.  respectfully,  that  I  hope  some 
of  those  ta  the  teaching  of  tbe  legal  pro- 
fesdon  and  they  hrtluepce  tbs  oomlbus 
crime  biU  cf  ttie  Congress  ttiat  is  now  fai 
eonferenee— win  Ukewlse  study  this 
dedskn. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  profession  of  law 
teachers  that  one  of  your  primary  obli- 
gations is  to  never  support  an  expedi- 
ency In  oonnectkm  with  criminal  pro- 
cedure at  the  cost  of  denying  full  pro- 
tection to  the  guilty  as  well  as  to  the 
Innocent,  those  basle  procedural  rights 
Inherent  In  the  Constltntion. 

I  have  been  saddened,  this  past  year, 
to  take  note  of  law  professors  who  should 
know  better,  and  I  am  satlsfled  do  know 
better,  w*o  are  wining  to  succumb  to 
the  demand  for  a  compromise  by  way  of 
granting  to  the  police  In  this  country 
authority  to  arrest  a  cttlxen  and  by  vari- 
ous psydM)logleal  third-degree  tactics, 
which  take  place  In  the  so-called  con- 
tinuous questioning  device,  force  con- 
fessions out  of  people.  I  have  ^^^n  been 
shodted  by  many  of  my  lay  friends  who 
seem  to  think  that  it  is  an  right  If  a 
person  hi  fact  is  cuOtr.  Of  eoune,  Ibey 
are  willing  to  assume  that  a  nnrlin^mi 
proves  guilt.    But  if  one  wiU  rtad  the 
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Utentnre  dealing  with  the  aubjeet  of  lo- 
called  criminal  oonf  eailona.  he  will  be 
•hocked  to  find  the  large  number  of  eon- 
f  esslon*  which  were  not  truttiful  confes- 
sions but  were  the  product  of  an  upeet 
mind,  hysterical  mind,  or  the  product 
of  a  pers<m  o<rercome  with  fear. 

Assuming  for  a  moment  that  every 
confession  comes  from  the  lips  of  a  per- 
*»  who  is  giillty.  It  stUl  cannot  justify, 
under  Anglo-Saxon  law.  on  which  our 
criminal  jurisprudence  Is  baaed,  such  a 
trifling  with  the  presumption  of  inno- 
cence and  euch  a  modlfleatlon  of  the 
obligation  of  the  State  to  assume  its 
burden  of  proof  beytmd  a  reasonable 
doubt 

llius.  Mr.  President,  we  now  have  a 
dedsioa  which  brings  our  law-enforce- 
ment offleers  back  within  the  framework 
at  the  Constitution  which  says  to  them 
In  effect.  "When  you  put  the  hand  oi 
arrest  <m  the  shoulder  of  a  fellow  Amer- 
ican, you  had  better  have  probable  cause, 
for  if  you  do  not  liave  probable  cause, 
you  haye  no  right  to  arrest  him  in  the 
first  place.  If  you  have  probable  cause, 
you  have  no  need  for  a  confession  that 
you  drill  out  of  him  by  the  tactics  used 
through  various  psychological  third- 
degree  methods." 

Let  us  also  remember  that  the  physical 
third  degree  has  not  become  passi  yet  In 
our  American  law-enforcement  agendee. 

Z  yield  to  no  one  in  the  Senate  in  sup- 
porting legislatimi  yibieh  wlU  strengthen 
the  police  departments  in  keeping  within 
their  legitimate  rights.  That  is  why  I 
will  always  be  found,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  District  of  Columbia  Ccnnmittee, 
doing  what  I  can  to  help  build  up  a 
stronger  police  departmrat,  persoonel- 
wiae.  eoulpment-wlse.  and  flnandal-wlse 
tiere  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Bat  I  shall  continue,  let  me  say  to  the 
Chief  of  Police  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  deplore  the  kind  of  publlo  state- 
ment he  Issued  in  regard  to  this  ease. 
Let  me  also  say  to  the  prosecutor's  office, 
both  Federal  and  local,  that  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  deplore  and  do  what  X  can  to 
correct  the  practices  oo  their  part  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  if  they  engage  in 
any  further  such  practices  against  this 
great  landmark  decision  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  SUtes. 


June  15  y  1966 


PRIVATE  PENSION  FUNDS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
10.  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
pensioQ  benefit  trust  fund  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  serve  as  the  pubUc 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
pension  fund,  consisting  of  13  electrical 
contractors  representing  management's 
Interest  In  the  electrical  Industry  of  the 
oodntry  and  13  union  representatives. 

This  pension  benefit  trust  fund  of  the 
electrical  mdustry  Is  recogniied  as  one  of 
the  paoe-aettlng  private  pension  funds  of 
the  country.  It  has  a  history  dating 
back  to  1937.  It  is  not  only  one  of  the 
iddeak  of  the  private  pension  funds  tn  the 
labor-management  field,  but  one  of  the 
most  exemplary  private  penaion  trust 


For  many  years,  my  predecessor  as  the 
public  member  of  this  pension  fund's 
board  of  trustees  was  the  late  Prof. 
Edwin  V^tte.  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. This  private  pension  fund  in  the 
electrical  industry  owes  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Professor  Witte  for  the  valu- 
able assistance  he  rendered  the  parties 
of  the  fund  over  the  years  in  Us  service 
as  a  public  member  of  the  board.  Pro- 
fessor Witte  is  recognised  as  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  Federal  legislation  that 
broiight  into  being  the  Social  Security 
System.  His  scholarship  in  this  field  of 
economics  was  drawn  upon  when  the 
Roosevelt  administration  asked  Profes- 
sor Witte  to  be  one  of  its  advisers  in  the 
devel(q»nent  of  the  social  security  lei^- 
lation. 

When  I  was  an  undergraduate  and 
gradiutte  student  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Professor  Witte  was  one  of 
my  teachers,  and  I  shall  always  owe  him 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  Inqrfra- 
Uon  and  instruction  which  I  gained  from 
his  classrooms.  Many  years  later,  dming 
World  War  n.  we  both  served  our  Oov- 
emment  in  connection  with  the  National 
War  Labor  Board.  Here,  too,  our  Gtov- 
emment  called  upon  the  expertise  of 
Professor  Witte  in  the  field  of  labor 
economics  with  the  result  that  he  left 
an  Indelible  print  of  public  service  on  the 
historic  record  of  the  War  Labor  Board. 
When  he  died,  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee representatives  on  the  Interna- 
tional Brothertiood  of  Electrical  Workers 
pension  bm^t  trust  fund  Invited  me  to 
succeed  Professor  Witte  as  the  public 
member  on  the  board  of  trustees.  I 
consider  it  a  great  privilege  and  honor 
to  hold  this  ixMltlon  (mce  hrid  by  my 
beloved  teacher,  Professor  Witte. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  in  the  Senate 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
growing  concern  throughout  the  country 
in  respect  to  private  pension  funds.  Both 
unions  and  employers  are  expressing 
more  and  man  concern  about  the  grow- 
ing criticisms  of  the  operations  of  private 
pension  funds,  not  only  within  the  ranks 
of  labor  hut  within  the  ranks  of  Industry 
and  the  general  public,  as  well. 

XTndoubtedly,  within  the  next  2  years 
appr(«>riate  committees  of  the  Ccmgress, 
Including  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  of  the  Senate,  will  be 
called  upon  to  conduct  legislative  studies 
and  place  under  careful  scrutiny  the 
operation  of  private  pension  funds.  Al- 
ready, various  proposals  for  legislation  in 
respect  to  private  pension  funds  are 
being  suggested. 

Basic  to  the  growing  concern  m  this 
field  Is  increasing  evidence  that  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  workers  of  the 
ooimtry  actually  receive  pensions  from 
any  private  penskm  funds  because  of  the 
fact  that  althou^  they  contribute  to 
such  funds  for  a  period  of  time,  they  fall 
to  QiuJify  meeting  all  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  a  given  pension  plan. 

Some  critics  who  are  asking  for  a  con- 
gresslcmal  study  of  iMrivate  pension  fund 
proUems  suggest  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  exercise  a  greater  sur- 
veillance over  private  pension  funds  if 
the  equltalde  Interests  of  the  P9tentlal 
beneficiaries  of  a  private  pension  system 
tn  the  country  are  to  be  protected. 


This  year,  as  a  part  of  the  annual  r. 
port  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  pen- 
sion fund  of  the  electrical  Industry,  i 
discussed  in  part  some  of  the  problems 
that  are  being  raised  by  those  who  are 
expressing  increasing  concern  about  the 
private  pension  programs  that  are  being 
made  available  to  the  workers.  I  was 
pleased  to  discuss  s(Hne  of  these  problems 
with  the  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers  Pension  Bene- 
fit Trust  Fund  because,  tn  my  opinion, 
this  particular  pension  program  has 
much  to  offer  in  helping  to  resolve  some 
of  the  problems  that  have  arisen  in  this 
field. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  published 
in  the  RicoKB  at  this  point  the  state- 
ment that  I  made  on  June  10,  1966.  in 
Salt  Lake  City  as  the  public  menaber  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Triist  Fund,  and  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  reports 
of  the  board  of  trustees  for  May  11,  IMS, 
and  June  10, 1966.  Inserted  in  the  Ricou 
as  part  of  my  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  reports  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoxo,  as  follows: 
STATsmirr  or  SnrAToa  Watns  Moan,  Pukjc 

Mima,  BOAio  or  Tfecms.  tmKMKfnovu, 

BaoTHXKHoOD  OF  XLacTUCAL  Woaxna  Put- 

MOiT    BawKriT    Tttntr    rmm,    at   AmniAL 

MarriMo  of  ths  BoAas,  Salt  Ijakx  Citt, 

Utah,  Jttnx  10,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Board  of 
lYuatcea:  Once  again  It  U  my  privilege  tad 
pleasure,  aa  tbe  public  member,  to  meet  with 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  Pension 
Benefit  Fund.  I  deeply  regretted  that  I  was 
unable  to  attend  the  1966  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  vhlch  was  held  In  New  York  Clt;. 
However,  aa  you  know,  on  that  day  a  series 
of  Important  roll  call  votes  were  scheduled 
In  the  Smate,  and  my  Senate  obligations  re- 
quired that  I  remain  In  V7aahlngton,  D.C. 

BlU  HoweU  suit  to  me  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting  which  I  read  and  highly  ap- 
proved. Again.  I  was  pleased  to  note  that 
the  preeenoe  of  the  publla  member  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
really  was  not  needed,  because  the  Con- 
tractor and  Union  members  have  no  real  dlffl- 
cultles  In  resolving  the  items  ot  business  on 
the  agenda.  Nevertheless,  aa  I  telegraphed 
to  the  Board  at  the  time,  I  was  very  sorrj 
that  my  Senate  duties  made  It  necessary  for 
me  to  be  absent  from  the  meeting. 

There  may  be  some  other  similar  Joint 
Labor-Management  Board  that  can  point  to 
such  an  unbroken  record  of  harmonloiis  de- 
olalon  making  as  this  Board  of  Trustees,  but 
I  do  not  know  of  it. 

I'm  sure  that  we  aU  know  that  much  credit 
for  the  splendid  working  cooperation  that 
charactMiaea  the  record  of  this  Board  goes  to 
our  BzecutlTe  BecreUry-Treasurer,  BlU  How- 
eU. I  am  also  sura  that  Bill  HoweU  would 
say  and  all  the  rest  ot  you  would  agree  that 
Joe  ECeenan,  for  many  years  the  Union's  Co- 
Chairman  of  thla  Board  of  Trustess.  and  Paul 
Geary,  who  retired  two  years  ago  as  the  Con- 
traetor's  Oo-Chalrmaa,  and  now  Bobert  Big- 
gins, who  ssrres  so  aUy  aa  Maiugement's 
preasnt  Oo-Cbatnaui.  deserve  the  everlast- 
ing thanka  o<  aU  of  ua  for  their  dedication 
and  devotloo  to  the  re^wnalbnittes  which 
this  Board  at  Ttustsas  owes  to  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  this  Ftostoo  Benefit  Fund. 

Bach  yaar,  aa  part  of  my  thus  far  nomlnu 
duties  as  the  publlo  member  ot  the  Board 
and  upon  yoor  InvltatloD.  X  contrlbuU  to 
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lure  after  I  have 

iioNAL  Rbcosd, 

of  our  Board. 

thesis  of  these 

ilems   arising   in 


the  official  record  of  the  li^nual  meeting  a 
t»ief  statement  or  report  <  >|i  some  topic  that 
I  think  will  be  of  interei  t  to  the  members 
of  tbe  Board.  This  year  |l  shall  file  witt 
Bill  Howell  a  brief  atateiient  I  have  pre 
pared  on  some  problems  ol  growing  concern 
throughout  the  country  lit  respect  to  some 
private  pension  plans  for  iforkers  In  certain 
industries.  I  shall  not  tak^  the  time  to  read 
It  in  its  entirety  but  o^y  summarize  it. 
Tou  can  read  it  at  your  1 
inserted  it  in  the  Conc 
along  with  the  annual  re; 

Before  I  raise  the  maj 

remarks    relative    to   pre,. 

the  national  private  penUon  field.  I  want 
to  comment  brlefiy  on  o^e  of  the  singular 
labor  dispute  proceduree  tbat  exist  in  this 
ladxistry.  I  refer,  of  couit«,  to  the  Council 
on  Industrial  Relations  JTm  the  Electrical 
Construction  Industry.  It  provides  a  very 
fair  and  commonsense  procedure  for  repre- 
icotatives  of  the  contractl)rs  and  the  union 
to  arbitrate  their  own  deaol-locked  labor  dis- 
putes. No  third  party  actmg  as  an  arbitra- 
tor, I  care  not  who  he  may]be.  can  be  as  well 
qualified  from  the  staodpolnt  of  expert 
knowledge  of  the  problenis  of  tbe  industry 
as  men  from  within  the  industry,  itself. 

In  this  year's  report  of  o«r  Trustees  written 
by  Mr.  Keenan  and  Mr.  Higglns,  they  cover 
the  work  of  the  Council  on  Industrial  Re- 
laUons  In  these  words: 

"The  CouncU  on  Industiial  ReUtlons  for 
th  Electrical  Construction  Industry  has 
always  been  our  top  exaimle  of  success  In 
labor-management  coopttation.  In  the 
•rent  that  some  reading  tl  ijs  booklet  are  not 
familiar  with  the  CIB,  thli  (a  the  46-year-old 
organ  used  for  settling  dlibutes  in  the  elec- 
trical construction  Industr  % 

'The  Council  Is  made  iTp  of  12  members, 
sU  from  the  Contractors  and  six  from  the 
Union.  The  CouncU  handles  thoee  cases  in 
which  the  normal  coU^tlve  bargaining 
processes  between  local  contractor  and  local 
union  have  bogged  down  ithd  become  dead- 
locked. This  is  the  electrldal  industry's  an- 
swer to  strikes  and  lookouts.  The  Council 
decisions  miut  be  unaninoua.  Only  once 
In  Its  46-year  histwy  has 
•Ion  vloUted. 

"Today    many    labor 

poups  are  exploring  the  ^^ ,  „.  ..,.-6 

to  set  up  an  arbitration  an^i  mediation  organ, 
la  an  attempt  to  eliminate  {strikes  and  bring 
more  steblllty  Into  thelri  respective  fields. 
It  U  amazing  to  educators,  vwiters,  arbi- 
trators, to  learn  about  our  CouncU  for  the 
first  time.  Our  set-up  is  being  widely  recom- 
ttwided  today  in  an  elTortjto  bring  the  same 
Mnd  of  peace  we  have  ^own  for  nearly 
h*!!  a  century,  to  other  industries,  their 
••nployers  and  employes. 
.  "ffst  year  99  cases  werel  heard  and  settled 
by  the  era.  Thus  far  In  19lB6,  with  two  meet- 
togi  down  and  two  to  go,  M  cases  have  been 
•ettled.  Tl 

"FOr  the  last  five  yesji*.  the  cm  has 
J'eraged  a  workload  of  100  oases  per  year. 
J'unng  that  period  cases  have  been  presented 
n«n  all  60  states  of  the  uiion  and  the  Dis- 
W«t  of  Columbia,  with  ihe  exception  of 
*iMka,  HawaU,  Rhode  -'^ 
Carolina. 

"There  are  approximate! 
locals  In  the  IBEW.    This    ' 
uastely  one  out  of  every 
'^ponding  contractor 
Council  each  year.    Of 

contractors  and  local  »^__  „„,„  „„„. 
«ploy  the  CIR  to  setUej  Ithelr  differenoee. 

n~l*'^'  "*•  '*^  '**^  "*"♦<  »t  exists— a  Su- 
preme Court— has  been  an  Impetus  to  many 
employer-employe  groupe  to  resolve  their 
inferences  at  home. 

"The  CouncU  on  Indualdal  Belationa  is 
'wy  much  a  part  o«  the  llsctrlcal  Industry 
■•  ••  know  it." 

ihL^*"jY^**^**  ••  *>"  Chairman  of  a 
"~»ntial  bnergency  B^Ard  ^^Kdnted  to 


I  ever  had  a  deci- 

id    management 
isibillty  of  trying 


and   South 

'600  construction 
^ians  that  approx- 
locals  and  cc»'- 
^p,  is  using  the 
,  there  are  some 
ins   which   never 


make  recommendations  for  the  setUement 
of  48  issues  In  dispute  in  the  airline  industry. 
In  my  Judgment,  If  the  parties  to  that  dis- 
pute could  have  had  available  to  them  a 
procedure  within  their  own  industry  similar 
to  the  Electrical  Industry's  Council  on  In- 
dustrial Relations,  most  of  those  48  issuee 
could  have  been  settled  by  their  own  Labor 
Dispute  Adjustment  Board. 

Oranted  that  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
either  side  is  entitled  to  have  ai^wlnted  a 
Preeldentlal  Emergency  Board  as  the  last 
step  In  an  endeavor  to  settle  a  dispute,  it  is 
my  Judgment  that  a  procedure  such  as  that 
provided  by  the  Electrical  Industry's  Council 
on  Industrial  Relations  would  make  that 
unnecessary  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 

I  think  this  would  be  true  In  American 
Industnee  generaUy.  The  record  of  the  work 
of  the  Council  on  Industrial  Relations  of  this 
Electrical  Industry  needs  to  be  publicised 
much  more  than  has  been  done  to  date. 
When  aU  Is  said  and  done,  there  la  no  better 
way  for  famUy  quarrels  to  be  settled  in  the 
economic  marriage  relations  between  unions 
and  management  than  for  them  to  be  settled 
within  the  family  by  the  family. 

I  recognize  that  no  rule  of  thtunb  proce- 
dure for  the  settlement  of  disputes  can  be 
applied  to  aU  industriee.  For  exanople,  I 
seriously  doubt  if  the  type  of  procediue  exist- 
ing in  the  Council  on  Industrial  Relations 
of  the  Electrical  Industry  wo\ild  wwk  as  well 
in  all  Industries,  because  In  many  industries 
there  has  not  developed  the  fine  cooperative 
relationship  between  management  and  the 
imlon  as  has  developed  in  this  Industry. 

Therefore,  it  would  probably  be  necessary, 
in  many  Instances,  to  adopt  the  procedure 
of  the  Council  on  Industrial  Relations  as  it 
exists  in  the  Electrical  Industry,  but  in  addi- 
tion, thereto,  provide  for  a  breaking  of  a 
dead-lock  In  case  the  union  and  management 
members  of  such  a  CouncU  on  Indtistrlal 
Relations  could  not  reach  a  unanimous 
agreement. 

However,  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  try 
to  provide  for  the  procedure  that  exists  in 
the  CouncU  on  Industrial  Relations  for  the 
Electrical  Industry  which  calls  for  a  settle- 
ment of  tbe  dispute  on  the  terms  of  the 
unanimoiu  decision  if  unanimity  can  be 
reached.  Such  a  procedure  works  in  this 
industry,  but  on  tbe  basis  of  the  history  of 
many  other  industries,  a  unanimity  rule 
undoubtedly  would  not  work.  Therefore, 
in  such  Industries,  a  provision  In  the  dispute 
settling  procedure  should  probably  be  added 
tliat  would  provide  for  tbe  breaking  of  a 
dead-lock  in  the  event  that  the  manage- 
ment-union board  of  arbitration  oould  not 
reach  an  agreement. 

Undoubtedly,  there  would  be  those  who 
would  argue  in  opposition .  to  such  a  proce- 
dure that  it  would  constitute  compulsory 
arbitration.  However,  such  would  be  a  fal- 
lacious argiunent  so  long  as  the  procedure 
for  breaking  a  dispute  dead-lock  has  the 
result  of  a  voluntary  agreement  reached 
through  collective  bargaining  by  the  parties, 
themselves.  The  compulsory  arbitration 
argument  has  no  standing  in  fact  unless  the 
requirement  of  arbitration  is  imposed  upon 
the  parties  by  legislative  mandate. 

As  my  legislative  record  shows,  I  am  op- 
posed to  compulsory  arbitration  imposed 
upon  the  parties  to  a  dispute  by  way  of  leg- 
islative mandate,  because  it  would  tend  to 
destroy  the  ImsIc  principle  of  voluntarism 
so  essential  in  employer-labor  relationahlpe 
if  we  are  to  avoid  a  managed  economy  in  our 
country.  In  my  Judgment,  Government- 
imposed  arbitration  by  way  of  leglalatlve 
mandate  cannot  be  reconciled  vrith  our  sys- 
tem of  economic  freedom  on  the  foundation 
of  which  so  much  of  our  political  freedom  is 
dependent. 

However,  the  type  of  arbitration  I  have  al- 
ways espoused  is  that  which  is  so  weU  por- 
trayed by  tbe  procedures  of  the  CouncU  on 


Industrial  Relations  for  the  Electrical  Con- 
struction Industry  and  by  many  other  col- 
lective bargaining  agreementa  which  provide 
for  various  forms  of  binding  arbitration  for 
the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  but  on  the 
terms  and  conditions  and  procedures  agreed 
to  by  the  parties.  In  such  cases,  the  arbitra- 
tion procedures  exists  only  for  the  life  and 
duration  of  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment of  which  it  is  a  part.  On  the  other 
hand,  compxUsory  arbitration  imposed  by 
Governmental  mandate  ttuvugh  legislation 
is  bound  to  lead  to  Governmental  dictation 
in  respect  to  management's  rights,  as  weU. 

This  year,  I  shall  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  Board's  last  year's  re- 
port, as  weU  as  this  one  which  is  being 
presented  to  this  meeting,  because  I  think 
we  are  going  to  discover  that  our  Board's 
reports  are  going  to  be  referred  to,  and 
favorably,  in  the  private  pension  plan  dls- 
cusions  that  wUl  take  place  in  the  Congress 
during  the  next  several  years. 

I  am  referring  to  this  subject  in  my  re- 
marks to  the  Board  this  year,  because  aa 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  I  have  been  made  awai« 
of  the  increasing  denumd  for  a  Congres- 
sional scrutinialng  of  private  pension  plans. 
In  order  to  inform  myself  of  the  basis  for 
this  growing  concern  about  private  pension 
I^ans,  I  have  been  looking  into  the  subject 
matter  during  the  past  year,  and  I  wish 
to  share  with  the  Board  some  of  my  ob- 
servations. 

In  1027,  when  the  original  IBXW  Members 
Pension  Plan  was  established,  this  union 
demonstrated  concern,  foresight,  initiative 
and  responsibility.  These  quaUtles,  har- 
nessed to  the  unparaUeled  producttvlty  of  our 
private  enterprise  system,  have  made  the 
American  worklngman  the  envy  ot  the  en- 
tire world.  Material  well-being  and  aeeu- 
rity  against  financial  want  are  m<ve  widely 
shared  today  in  this  country  than  would 
have  been  believed  possible  four  decades  ago. 
But  that  did  not  Just  happen.  It  waant 
simply  luck  that  produced  such  a  high  level 
of  achievement. 

It  was  a  demonstration  that  an  economic 
system  based  upon  private  enterjM'lse  and  inl- 
ttatlve  is  not  exploitative  iHit  d'»ruef>e  its 
l)enefits  throughout  our  society.  The  sys- 
tem, itself,  must  t>e  given  credit.  Our  sys- 
tem not  only  permits  but  encourages — in- 
deed it  demands — ^that  private  groups 
recognize  emerging  problems  and  shape  their 
own  solutions  and  palllativee. 

We  thus  have  had  innumerable  experiments 
and  the  accumulation  of  cUverse  experience 
adapted  to  the  difTering  demanda  of  various 
industries,  regions,  localities  and  enterprises. 
What  often  seems  chaotic  confusion  is  the 
democratic  process  at  work  tinkering  with  a 
dozen  dlllerent  potential  solutions  to  com- 
mon problems,  but  problems  which  often 
have  different  characteristics  or  contours  In 
differing  situations. 

The  labor  movement  also  haa  supplied 
some  indispensable  ingredients.  The  fbvt  is 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  working 
people — a  concern  now  widely  shared 
throughout  Industry.  But  in  1927,  few  real- 
ized that  a  revolution — one  of  many — was 
under  way  in  this  coimtry.  The  life  cycle — 
and  the  working  cycle — were  undergoing 
radical  change.  Modem  medicine  was  keep- 
ing more  people  alive  longer.  WhUe  dying 
in  harness  in  one's  40's  or  60's  or  early  60's 
had  been  the  rule,  large  groups  were  perse- 
vering past  65.  But  the  ability  or  opportu- 
nity to  work  wasn't  keeping  pace  with  bio- 
logical survival.  Hence,  it  was  recognized,  a 
substitute  for  cturently  earned  wages  had  to 
be  found  for  the  superannuated  workar. 
This  concern  over  workers'  welfare,  this  fore- 
sighted  recognition  of  the  problem,  was  met 
by  initiative  and  responsible  action — the 
IBEW's  first  pension  plan. 
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By  19S5.  mlllloni  at  acad  wnamptnyd 
t^roufbout  tb*  lUktUm  attoatod  to  Um  wlda- 
■praatl  naad  for  incoma  aubaUtotaa  tor 
aamatf  wa^aa  and  aalaiiaa  Tba  tew  prlvata 
plana  tliat  bad  baan  aatatallabad  wara  Inada- 
quata  to  tba  taak  and  many  at  tbam.  baaed 
upon  IndlTldual  antarprlaaa.  wara  awept 
away  alone  wltb  tboaa  buitnaaaea  tbat  ool- 
lapaad  In  tba  dapraaalon. 

Two  pubUo  ayatama  were  naoaaaary  to  meet 
tba  national  calamity— Old  Aga  Aaalatanwi, 
to  Uda  ov«r  tba  aldarly  unamployad  wltb 
amaU  or  depleted  private  reaourcea.  and  tbe 
Old  Age  Tnatimnre  Syatam — popularly  known 
aa  Social  Security — to  proTUie  by  a  ayatem 
of  aavlng  In  tbe  produetlva  yeaza  for  tbe 
needa  of  tbe  otberwlae  lean  yeara  wben  work 
waa  over — a  ayatem  Joaepb  recommended  to 
Pbaroab. 

lly  pradacaaaor  aa  tbe  pxibllc  member  of 
tbe  Board  of  Truataea  of  tba  International 
Brotherhood  of  Kectrlcal  Workan  Penalon 
Benefit  TVnat  Fund.  Profwor  Bdwln  Wltte. 
left  tbe  Imprint  of  bla  expertlae  In  tbe  eco- 
nomic field  of  bealtb.  welfare  and  penalon 
problema  and  profzama  on  our  National  So- 
cial Bacutlty  Syatam.  Be  win  be  remem- 
bered la  tbe  history  of  tbe  Social  Security 
System  aa  one  at  Ita  economic  archlteeta.  Aa 
a  graduate  iacrfiwaui  of  mine  and  later  aa  a 
craeague  on  tbe  War  liabor  Board  duitng 
World  War  n.  I  waa  a  benefielaty  of  hla 
aetaolaily  teachhig  In  thla  field.  In  fact,  the 
tinlcn  and  empk^vr  partlaa  to  the  Nattoaal 
Bleetneal  Beneat  Vtmd.  I  am  rare.  wOI  agree 
wltb  me  tbat  tbe  Fund  la  one  of  the  pace 
aettara  In  Na  fieM  beeauae  of  the  Imprint  of 
Or.  Wttta'a  expert  knowledge  In  thla  area  of 
aeelal  eeeBomlea. 

In  the  three  deeadee  ahiee,  we  hare  aeen 
the  rMBarkaUa  development  ct  two  ayet«na 
dealgnao  to  provide  eoavtomto  aeeurtty  Itor 
eUarty  woakera  and  their  famlltee— the  pnb- 
Ue  ayetem  or  Sodal  Oemiltji  of  nearly  unl- 
Ttraal  appUeahUTty  and  the  prtrata  peneton 
ayatem  oomprlatag  over  SO.OOO  atngle,  multl- 
employet  and  tnduatry-wlde  plana  to  aup- 
plemeiit  the  iwWIe  syrtem^  beuefila.  XuIm- 
eettngly  the  Burupean  eoontrlea  that  have 
ahowa  the  greateet  concern  la  wwfketa'  wel- 
fare have  oi^  reoently  turned  to  aUnUar  two- 
tiered  eyetaaa  at  maatlng  the  irwonw  needa 
of  the  eMerty.  The  eoBoem.  Mrealght.  ial- 
tlattve  and  reaponaJhUlty  that  underlie  the 
praeeikt  IBBW  Peaalen  BaaeOt  Tnomt  Pnad 
reqniH  «a  to  take  aloek  at  how  weU  both 
private  and  publte  hiaUtuUo—  art  keeping 
«p  Witt  the  faataatto  rata  at  diaage  our 
economy  produeea.  a  rate  that  la  tntanal- 
fled  hgr  the  tadaatrlal  ■whnfcatlm  for  war 

IB^ 


to  thla 

I  ewplaln.  In  ao 
tba  aouadaea  at  thte  Traat 
The  cooperative  aMorta  at  the  Ualoa 
and  Bmployer  repraeantattvaa  that  have  pra- 
ualled  tin  niigliiwii  t*n  Mfr  trf  thla  Tmet  iSwl 
la  ooBTlaetat  praoC  at  what  loag-ataadlag 
good  win  and  good  faith  rtfattonahlpa  be- 
staMvee  at  labor  and 
at  oaa  aeeenplMi  ha  tba  llaM  at 


at  pttttte  aMnyMr  o<  the  ] 
I  «a«M  dlraet  the  atfntlon  U  the  i 
«<  the  Board  to  aona  t£  tba 
oonoetaa  tbat  aaan  to  be  developing  In  our 
coontry  la  laipeot  to  aome  typea  of  wattare 
aad  penatoa  plana. 

BhlftlBg  population  pattern  (mare  youag- 
alan.  aaora  oMrtera.  proporttoaataly  fewar 
la-batwaaa)  .geographical  HbUU  by  ladortcy. 
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AU  Of  theae  elamante  are  having  an  Im- 
manae  Impact  upon  pdvate  r*""*""  plans. 
About  M%  Of  tbe  en^Ioyeea  with  penalon 
coverage  are  In  plana  limited  to  alngle  em- 
ployeea.  About  half  of  all  worken  under 
plana  are  in  manufacturing,  where  theae 
foroea  for  change  concentrate  ao  heavily. 
Bowevw,  no  area  of  employment  la  Immune. 
The  design  of  moat  private  pension  plans 
contemplates  tbat  the  bulk  of  the  employees 
to  benefit  from  such  plana  B>ust  be  long 
service  workera.  who.  when  they  reach  retire- 
ment, do  receive  penalon  benefits  because 
they  atayed  with  one  company  for  many 
years.  Aa  a  reault.  at  any  given  time,  the 
evidence  la  tbat  aubatantlally  fewer  than 
half  of  employeee  In  a  private  penalon  plan 
wUl  draw  benefita  from  It.  and  In  many  rases. 
the  ahowlng  la  much  worae.  This  la  because 
a  fact  of  modem  life  la  ttiat  employee  mobil- 
ity la  high,  and  the  rate  of  job  change  la  high, 
m  bad  times,  tens  (tf  thouaanda  of  workers 
are  laid  off,  and  tbe  rate  of  eventual  recall 
often  la  low.  In  good  tlmea — ^tlmes  of  high 
employment — wage  competition  stimulates 
Job  changing.  Such  labor  mobility  la  a 
great  aource  of  strength  to  our  economy,  pro- 
viding Incomparahle  adaptability  to  change. 

Seml-moblllcatton  for  the  Vietnam  war 
meana  the  rapid  expansion  of  aome  Indua- 
tnea.  such  as  aircraft,  drawing  workers  ftam 
other  Joba.  Past  experience  Shows  that  a 
high  inoporUon  of  such  workers  dont  go 
back  to  their  old  jobe.  Hence,  tn  many  caaea, 
the  pension  eredlta  they  had  earned  there  In 
their  old  Jobe  are  worthless  to  them.  Their 
war-crlala  Joba  wont  hold  up  either,  ao  that 
pension  credits  nominally  earned  alao  wUI  be 
lost. 

While  "vestlag"  of  pension  credits  Is  be- 
coming more  common,  a  former  colleague 
and  legislative  aaslatant  of  mine,  who  was 
alao  oiy  counsel  on  the  Senate  Sallraad  Be- 
Urenkent  Subcommittee  and  thereafter,  spent 
five  years  atndylng  private  penatona,  con- 
cludee  that  the  el^biuty  criteria  are  gen- 
erally ao  high,  typically  requiring  10  or  15 
years  of  unbroken  servlee,  ss  to  be  of  Uttle 
Tslue  to  moat  employeea. 

I  refer  to  Marton  Bsrasteln.  who  is  now  a 
proftiesof  on  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Law  at  Ohio  State  TJntveislty.  He  baa  writ- 
ten a  book  entitled.  "The  Pnture  of  Private 
Pensions" *  This  book  baa  been  recognleed 
In  the  field  aa  a  prlse-wlnnlng  volume  de- 
voted to  an  analyala  of  private  penalon  plans 
aad  prfuvals  for  their  hnprovemeat.  nie 
book  la  being  drawn  apon  for  soggesuups  In 
the  preparatlati  at  leglBlattve  prtipoeala  **n'*'l 
at  aeeklag  to  protect  worttets  who  contrib- 
ute to  private  penstan  plaaa  but  end  tip  at 
ttie  end  of  their  working  years  with  no  guar- 
anteed penalon  rl^ta.  Both  labor  and  man- 
agement should  become  aware  of  growing 
eouoeiu  among  the  general  publle  aa  to  al- 
leged iBjustleee,  hardhhlpe  and  inequli 
which.  It  la  aBe^id.  honeyoomb  many  private 
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polnta  out,  for  exam- 
penaloB  sttuattoa  that  de- 
In  the  i^aa*  of  one  awjor  atreraft 
This  company^  negotiated  pen- 
MoD  plan  tat  produethm  wutketa  ptovMee  for 
es%  veotlag  after  19  years,  with  the  addi- 
tional leqiiUemeut  that  tbe  employee  be 
40l  The  trouble  la  that  a  large 
ef  akviaft  wotkaia  are  la  aad  oat  of 
ha  tar  Mwer  than  10 
flva  yean  veattag  te  this  highly  volatae  la- 
klliMy   imie  ptotee- 

an  te 


1  The  Pafvre  of  Prtastc  ffnutoas  by  Fn>- 

■'Rw   Ohio  Slate 

or  Xsnr.     Puhltehed   by 


ance  leavea  much  to  be  deabed.  Ooly  i*. 
cently.  teatimony  before  tbe  Joint  aftn^flmc 
Committee  showed  that  under  actuarlM  ». 
tlmstes,  only  about  one-third  of  tba  wock- 
ers  In  an  unusually  large  multi-employer 
regional  plan  were  expected  to  qualify  for 
plan  benafita.  Moreover,  other  features  of 
multi-employer,  industry-wide  and  regional 
plana  must  be  recognlaed.  They  genetaUy 
lack  proviaiona  for  dlaabUlty  retirement  ami 
early  retirement,  which  often  la  reality  u 
for  partial  dlaabUlty  or  Just  Inability  to  keep 
up.  In  auch  plana,  veattag  la  comparaUvair 
rare  so  that  workera  who  leave  an  indtwtr; 
by  neoeaalty  or  choice  loee  the  pension  pn>- 
tectlon  they  were  building  Further,  maay 
plana,  particularly  those  of  snail  employers, 
ami  dlaappear  long  befot*  esaployeca  raaeli 
retirement  age. 

HMr,  I  recogalse  that  auat  of  tbe  dtfl- 
elendea  of  ptlvata  plaaa  eaa  be  —yi^tntii  in 
terma  of  their  eoaaperatlve  reoaocy  aad  the 
hl^er  ooet  of  additional  pcvteettoB.  But.  it 
aeems  to  om  to  be  a  reproach  to  an  eooncmy 
aa  prodocttve  aa  ours,  that  It  cannot  aSod  to 
make  deeeat  prawtilam  tot  aaaployeaa  and 
their  depwnrtenU  la  their  old  age. 

FTtvate  penatoa  plana  gaaerally  have  ttu 
or  more  of  the  deaelanrtes  I've  oataiogosd. 
And  to  this  mtat  be  added  that  tbalr  bene- 
fita are  all  too  small.  Mor  am  I  conseiet  or 
misled  by  Bnrsau  of  Labor  Btattattea  reporte 
which  tell  about  the  baattooaae  beaeSts  tbat 
retlieaa  wtth  SO  and  »  yaats  of  aervlea  with 
one  eoaspany  wlU  reoetva  srhere,  aa  la  coal- 
man, beneflte  vary  wtth  length  of  servlee.  I 
am  not  Imprssesd  becauae  the  SO-  or  tlHjmr 
man  la  aa  rare  as  the  Whoepbig  Crane,  sad 
moblUsatlan  rrisss  wlH  kssp  them  rare  la  the 
future.  Let^  face  tt— wa  havent  bod  "nor- 
mal tlmea"  In  thla  eamury.  If  we  ever  bad 
tbsia.  I  Buggost  to  the  Bureau  of  lAbor 
Statletlce  that  It  give  us  reUable  data  on 

eal  aaalyaea  of  panatsn  benefita  that  an 
praetteaUy  UBSBlaaad  to  the  real  world.  Bit 
the  laal  world  with  whleh  wa  amst  daaL 

la  the  reel  woiM  of  the  elderly,  wbat 
ahonld  be  the  gsMen  yeesa  are  aerionaly  tar- 
mabad  by  eaUsaaa  flaanrlal  waat.  Only  le- 
esntly,  I  had  oallod  to  my  attentkm  a  ease 
In  whleh  aa  fl7-year  old  widow  without  rtfa- 
Mvea.  who  had  aU  ef  gOO  In  eaah  aad  an  In- 

pltal  oaxa  a  tew  yean  ^b  hy  a  psMle  wti- 
fara  board,  beeaoae  She  usaud  her  owa  haaM 
value  at  M  of  gTMO. 

The  real  wertd  of  the  tidHly  widow  U 
(luwiul0it  gdn.  Idoiv  than  thrse-quartars 
haaa  oaeh  Imaammat  waOat  $»M0  a  year,  Md 
better  then  a  third  of  then  doraMe  ladbi 
haveaaaualteaamaaef  laaBthaa»l.aoo.  Bat 
private  peaaloBa  aoaveely  make  provMoa  ftar 
wldowB,  except  for  sobh  uue  pajiant  llfs 
whSeh   tenda   to    be   btaahlngly 


way  fnaa  the  Great  Society 
when  over  two  mill  ton  Americans  ovsr  K 
must  turm  to  pittlle  aadataaee.  whoae  ben«- 

pattry.  If  eUglbfUty  wm* 
■  ta  68.  probably  another 
mUUoB  would  qaaUfy.  Ahnost  half  at  the 
ddarty  who  reeetva  heaeBle  wader  tbe  OU 
Age  AealBtaaae  propam  reeelve  Sodal  Se- 
curity benaOts.  srhleh  testifies  to  bow  la- 
I  of  ths  publle  program 


battle 

benefits  are  loaf 
It  la  the  Biisleelsj    of  most  of 
m,  hwt  baneflts  am  groaaly  b>- 
sapeaaKy  for 
f  jre  age  gg  with 

■a    av 
eafgM  tergal 


of  ggS  for  rt- 
De  w«  dare  say 

that  giao  a  month,  the  average,  gtvea  a  ra- 
hto  wtte  aa 


June  15,  1966 

rtandard  of  living?    Or  thad  blOO  a  month 
Is  enough  for  a  totally  diaabl  t  i  worker? 


The  Preaident  baa  aaked 
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tbe  Social  Se- 


cnrtty  Admlniatratlon  to  ai^iidy  the  waya 
In  which  cash  benefita  can  4«  raised  aa  a 
basis  for  legislation   next   yesr.    1967. 

Wbat  we  are  up  against  is  tbat  the  tra- 
ditional way  of  financing  Social  Security 
benefits  wUI  not  provide  enough  funds  for 
nslly  signlflcant  Improvementa.  Since  ita 
Inception,  Social  Security  baa  been  based  on 
the  principle  tbat  payroll  taxes  must  pay 
fully  for  all  benefita;  tbat  ptyroll  tax  has 
been  confined  to  the  bottMh  end  of  the 
pey  scale,  and  the  ratea  paM  fby  tbe  lowest 
peld  worker  are  the  same  aajtbose  paid  by 
the  highest  paid  executive,  nie  latter  nat- 
nrally  pays  a  smaller  fractiopi  of  bis  entire 
Income.    Tbat  is  utterly  regrMalve  taxation. 

I  remember  in  1964,  I  spoM  at  the  Labor 
Temple  in  Portland,  Oregonj  !and  In  addi- 
tion to  a  few  other  things, ;  t  said  that  I 
questioned  tbe  economic  sourness  of  rals- 
taf  Social  Security  payroll  [taxes  because 
ef  the  regressive  nature  of  th^  tax.  I  wasn't 
bsek  in  Washington  but  a  few  dayi  wben 
■  delegation  from  tbe  labor  nwvement  called 
span  me  and  said,  "We  know  the  payroll 
tu  la  regressive,  but  it's  th«  price  we  pay 
for  progress  by  way  of  improved  benefit^  in 
Bodsl  Security."  I  recognized  that  the  legis- 
hJ?c  realities  supported  tlisir  view,  and 
«>  I  supported  their  position,  but  I  pointed 
out  then  and  still  do  thatj  legialatively, 
we  must  find  a  better  way. 

The  necessity  is  upon  us.  1 1  If  all  llmlta 
upon  taxable  and  creditable  wages  and  sal- 
wlei,  now  set  at  $6,600,  were  eliminated,  only 
t  T%  Increase  In  benefita  coiitd  be  paid.  In 
not  too  many  years,  the  combined  payroll  tax 
of  onployer  and  employee  wQl  amount  to 
thnost  10%.  I  seriously  question  whether 
la  all  conscience  we  can  raise  ihoae  rates  any 
hlfhcr,  considering  tbat  for  { lens  of  thou- 
■Ddsof  low-paid  workers,  we  i  would  literally 
be  taxing  away  10%  of  their  pay. 

The  Issue  then  becomes  wiifrther  we  will 
wort  to  tbe  source  from  wbltb  we  finance 
Bost  public  undertakings — general  revenues. 
We  all  are  the  beneficiaries  oJT  the  men  and 
vonen  who  manned  the  ecooc»ny  In  yeara 
past  when  earnings  levels  were  lower.  It  U 
caly  fsir  that  we  recognize  aodlety's  debt  to 
tbam  and  Ita  obligation  to  pnrmlt  them  to 
dure  more  fully  in  the  exjMnslon  of  the 
wonomy  as  a  whole.  Tbat  de^t  should  not 
ht  paid  by  taxing  low  Incooite  workers  at 
ntas  above  10% 

If  private  pensions  are  to  l^^p  pace  with 
Btsd.  coiployers,  unions  and  i^nployeea  will 
^**  to  recognize  that  reliabM  penslona  with 
•*«Qttata  benefita  for  retlreea  and  their  de- 
P*denu,  will  coat  more  than  now  is  set 
•**  for  them.  Liberal  vesting,  sound 
■"Jjaclng,  realistic  e««-ly  retirement  and  dla- 
^*y  proviaiona  aU  are  naoessary  if  the 
P«»ent-<Uy  private  pensions  are  not  to  fail 
»  meet  tbe  expectations  ndf  being  built 
JPoa  them.  Employers,  unlqda,  banks  and 
■^snce  companiea  must  oot  defend  the 
«ras  quo.  Instead  they  miiSt  be  Impatl- 
^nr  exploring  new  pension  methods  to  fit 
^Mon  plans  to  «nployment  problema.  A 
^wnal  pension  clearing  bouM,  aa  propoaed 
"y  Rofesaor  Bernatein,  may^  be  one  such 
"»*«  It  should  be  aerlouUy  considered, 
•JJ2  •!*•>  penai<m  re-lnsuiUice  and  any 
"««r  Bttns  of  improving  pension  perform- 
™^    Wbat  we  can  afford  least  is  to  atand 

th?^?^?*'*"  ^*^  *»«»  Prtff *•  pi*"  "«« 
»•  While  program  probably!  Wui  not  keep 
J-awith  need.  We  need  the  beet  efforta  of 
■"»  Improve  both  systems  so   that   the 

""^■7  will   be   full    nartio.lnaMl'^   <n    nuwt... 


Just  hiH>pen.  We  must  have  tbe  concern,  tbe 
forealgbt  and  the  initiative  to  meet  respon- 
sibly our  otdigatlona  to  the  nation's  seniors. 

In  this  electrical  Industry,  we  can  be  proud 
of  tbe  fact  that  through  Ito  pension  plan,  it 
has  been  a  pace  setter.  Tbe  workera  have 
not  been  cheated,  and  the  actuarial  aound- 
ness  of  the  plan  has  become  a  model  for 
others  to  emulate.  There  is  no  doubt  that  It 
has  strengthened  cooperative  collective 
bargaimng  relations  and  mutual  confidence 
and  understanding  within  the  Industry. 

Neither  the  union  nor  the  contractors,  over 
the  years,  have  taken  stand  pat  positions 
agalnsrt  demonstrated  needed  improvementa 
that  could  be  justified  and  afforded.  I  have 
called  to  tbe  attention  of  thla  Board  the 
growing  interest  within  the  general  public 
as  to  the  operations  of  private  pension  plana, 
becauae  I  think  in  the  next  year  or  two, 
private  pension  plana  are  going  to  oome 
under  close  scrutiny.  Already  tbey  are 
receiving  more  emphasis  in  collective  bar- 
gaining negotiations.  I  have  Just  come 
through  a  major  labor  caae  in  which  pension 
plans  were  an  important  item  of  concern  to 
both  labor  and  management,  tfany  workera 
in  many  industries  throughout  the  country 
are  asking  more  and  more  the  question, 
"Who  geta  what  and  when?"  tmder  a  pro- 
poaed pension  plan.  If  tbe  feeling  develc^M 
among  workers  that  their  contribution  to 
a  penalon  plan  has  the  remotest  relation- 
ahip  to  some  form  of  Indenture,  then  it  la 
obvious  tbat  the  representatives  of  both 
labor  and  management  will  be  in  hot  water 
with  their  rank  and  file  workera. 

I  have  observed  that  much  more  Important 
than  the  question  of  who  pays  the  cost  of 
the  contributions  to  tbe  pension  plan  ta  the 
question  of  whether  the  plan  in  fact  dxulng 
the  number  of  yeara  worker  X  la  employed 
by  a  given  employer  contrlbutea  ita  pro  rata 
share  to  tbe  financial  benefit  of  X  after  he 
no  longer  can  work  or  reachee  the  age  of 
retirement. 

Further,  I  observe  tbat  tbe  pension  statue 
of  widows  is  becoming  a  more  and  more  per- 
sistent issue  in  luiion  demanda  for  revlaed 
penalon  clauaea  In  negotiatlona  for  new  con- 
tracta.  Likewiae,  the  rank  and  file  workers 
are  showing  an  increasing  Interest  in  ob- 
taining incresslng  pension  benefita  in  lieu 
of  higher  wage  Increases.  However,  tbey 
want  greater  aasursnce  tbey  will  receive, 
in  fact,  what  they  are  calling  "pension  com- 
pensation" eredlta  tbat  will  follow  them  at 
stated  Intervals  of  time  if  tbey  move  from 
one  company  to  another.  The  complex  ad- 
mlnlatratlve  problems  involved  in  such  col- 
lective bargaining  demands  are  not  easy  of 
solution. 

Professor  Morton  Bernstein.  In  a  speech 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Public  AdnUnlstratlon  held  In 
Waahington.  D.C.  on  April  14.  had  thla  to 
aay: 

"Almoat  all  private  penalon  plans  limit 
their  benefita  to  long-service  onployees.  and 
probably  a  large  majority  do  not  atay  with 
one  company  long  enough  to  qusOlfy  for 
benefita. 

"Tbe  Viet  mobilization  cant  help  but  ag- 
gravate an  already  aerloua  national  problem 
of  pension  eredlta  which  dlaappear  aa  readily 
as  soap  bubbles. 

"Both  Social  Security  and  private  penalon 
plarui  need  substantial  ImproTement.  Today 
the  elderly  form  a  bard  core  of  the  Abject 
Society.  Millions  of  our  older  citizens,  espe- 
cially vrldows.  live  in  dire  need. 

"Social  Security  benefita — the  mainstay  of 
most— although  widely  dUtributed,  are 
pathetically  email. 


,  ^  full  partldpa^  in^od^    ^,^  ^^^  'S^Xs^^?^^^'^ 

benefita;  often  they  too  are  more  token  than 
subetantial. 

"While  one  can  only  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  last  week  that  he  will 
propose  major  improvementa  in  Social  Secu- 


"^  and  not  demoted  iffio  obecurlty. 
^»  and  dependence  in  their  final  yeara. 
Of  J^  *^**  skpanding  eoonMny  is  capable 
"»«»»«»|ag  security,  independence  and  the 
"'»««™uty  to  Uve  a  fuller  lUJtL    That  won't 


rlty  benefita  next  year,  one  may  seriously 
quesUon  whether  Congreee  wUl  vote  the 
neceeaary  funda. 

"Probably  faced  by  military  oosta  requiring 
a  tax  increase,  can  Oongrees  alao  be  per- 
suaded to  enact  both  a  Social  Security  pay- 
roll tax  Increase  and  an  additional  general 
tax  boost  which  would  be  required  if  benefita 
improvementa  are  to  be  subetantial? 

"Whatever  happens  to  the  public  prx>gram. 
tens  of  thousands  of  new  employeee  will  be 
recruited  Into  manufacturing  jobs  where 
private  pension  plans  now  are  moat  common. 

"Anti-inflation  pressures  can  be  expected 
to  generate  larger  fringe  benefita  In  prefer- 
ence to  cash  wage  Increases  as  the  nmbiliza- 
tlon  intensifies.  But  these  apparent  expan- 
sions and  improvementa  among  private  pen- 
sion programs  will  be  ephemeral  unlese  sig- 
nificant changes  are  made  in  plan  dealgn. 

"While  present-day  plans  are  great  im- 
provementa over  those  laxmcbed  dtu-Ing 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  War,  they  are 
not  good  enough  to  award  benefita  for  war 
work  that  ends  wltb  demobillsatton— tbe 
penalon  eredlta  earned  in  auch  work  aimply 
disappear  so  f ar  aa  employeea  are  concerned. 

"The  progreaa  made  in  'veettng'  of  penalon 
eredlta  falls  far  abort  of  what  U  needed. 
Today  tbe  most  generous  vesting  provisions 
In  common  use  require  10  yeara  of  unbroken 
service  with  one  company. 

"Tens  of  thousands  of  aircraft  workera— 
you  don't  have  to  leM%  Long  laland,  or  Seat- 
tle or  Los  Angeles  to  find  them — can  tell  you 
tbat  they  were  under  such  plana,  lost  their 
jobs  and  lost  their  pension  eredlta. 

"Gradualism — tbe  preeoriptton  of  moot  who 
oppoee  more  liberal  veatlng— dearty  la  no 
answer  in  tbe  present  situation. 

"We  are  sowing  pension  promlaee— or  ap- 
parent promises — that  will  grow  Into  masalve 
disappointment  and  reeentment  unleas  the 
private  pension  Indtistry.  employers,  unions 
and  the  government  aet  hl^er  atandarda  for 
private  pension  plana. 

"Readily  portable  penalon.  facUlUted  by 
a  national  clearing  houae.  ahould  be  high  on 
the  agenda  of  pension  reform. 

"If  the  tens  of  t*'"MTflnd«  who  change  Jobe 
due  to  mobilization  requlrementa  are  to  re- 
ceive fair  play,  tbe  changea  must  be  Ini- 
tiated aoon. 

"Kxperience  in  the  last  two  wars  shows 
that  many  atate  and  local  govemstent  em- 
ployeea whoae  talenta  are  needed  elsewhere, 
but  only  temporarily,  face  the  same  prob- 
lem. 

"Their  plans  alao  require  reahaplng  to  pro- 
tect the  retirement  eredlta  in  both  their 
former  and  new  Joba." 

Aa  to  our  penalon  plan,  aa  we  find  It  In  thla 
electrical  Industry.  I  am  confident  that  be- 
cauae of  ita  history,  Ito  emphaala  on  pro- 
tecting tbe  equltiea  of  the  penalon  benefici- 
aries, ita  actuarial  aoundneaa,  and  demon- 
strated mut\ial  deaire  of  the  oontractora  and 
the  imion  representatives  to  Improve  it  from 
time  to  time,  as  clrcumstancee  and  meana 
permit,  it  will  continue  to  receive  the  strong 
support  of  both  tbe  members  of  the  union 
and  of  tbe  contractora. 

I  close  these  remarks  by  again  coounend- 
ing  this  Board  for  ita  wise  administration  of 
tbe  Industry's  pension  program. 

RxpoKT  ON  TBS  IBKW  Pbniiom  BsNsnT  Ttvat 


^  (By  the  Board  of  Tniateee) 
The  following  report  Is  made  on  May  11, 
1006  hi  the  City  of  New  Tort.  U  baa  been 
compiled  In  oompllanoe  with  Article  m-A. 
Section  S.  Paragraph  (g)  of  the  Ea^doyee' 
Benefit  Agreement.  It  waa  under  this  sgree- 
ment  that  the  Pension  Benefit  Trust  Fund 
waa  created  and  operatea.  The  particular 
section  of  the  agreement,  cited  above,  statee 
that  annually,  the  Tlnuteee  shall  "make  a 
full  and  complete  report"  to  Uie  Rational 
Board. 
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Orar  tn*  yaftn  Um  TtuctMa  at  Um  Vund 
hA*«  '""r"*^^  tlM  word*  Jiiat  q:aotod.  to  In- 
clude a  number  of  anu  which  oUarly  do  not 
directly  pertain  to  the  Penalon  Benefit  Troet 
Pund. 

Beceuee  the  oTer-all  concept  of  Ubor- 
menegement  xeUtlone  le  of  penumount  Im- 
portance to  our  nation  and  Ite  economy 
today,  and  hae  been  for  many  years,  we  long 
ago  abandoned  the  etapled.  mlmeogra^Md 
flnanclal  etatemanu  with  aparae  comment.  In 
favor  of  a  "full  and  complete  report"  of  the 
type  you  now  read.  Our  Truateea  Beport  at- 
tempta  to  cover  not  just  one  Important  area 
of  labor-management  oooperatlon — penalona 
for  worker*  In  our  Industry — but  a  n\unber 
of  aroaa  In  which  the  National  Blectrlcal 
Contractors'  Association  and  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  ot  Blectrlcal  workers  have 
achieved  a  very  high  degree  ot  cooperation. 
This  la  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to 
the  cOcen  of  both  our  groups  and  to  our 
mgMOtlve  memberships. 

m  nu  rvBuc  sssvkb 
As  a  public  service,  we  have  attempted  to 
make  known  this  favorable  experience,  as 
weU  ae  ttie  ~why**  and  the  "how"  of  It.  We 
hope  that  oar  efTorte  to  spread  a  "goapel" 
that  works  for  us  may  help  other  employers 
and  employee   find   the   way   to  industrial 


We  eetlmate  that  acme  one  million  per- 
soas.  In  all  walks  at  life,  saw  our  report  of 
last  year,  doe  partly  to  MBOA  and  IBBW  dls- 
tittoutton,  toot  In  large  measure  through  the 
aotlon  ot  our  letssmed  Public  ICember  of  the 
National  Bmployes*  Benellt  Board,  Senator 
WsTnn  Mo—  oC  Otegon.  Benator  Itonsa  pre- 
sented tide  report  on  the  floor  ot  the  Senate 
and  had  It  pahttshed  in  full  in  the  Oon- 


aaxABxa  or  bbh Aioa  mobsi 

juay  comments  of  Senator  Moaai.  on  any 
subjoet.  ars  always  worthy  of  being  pssssd 
on,  but  wo  take  particular  pleasurs  In  pass- 
ing on  theee  excepted  words  printed  In  The 
Ooifns— uiwAi.  BnoosD  of  July  23,  liM4: 

"When  the  IBXW  Pension  Benefit  Trust 
Pund  was  eetabUshed,  the  Industry  not  only 
ptonesred  the  humanitarian  purpose  of  the 
pension  fund,  but  It  set  an  example  that 
caused  many  other  amidoyer-unlan  groupe 
over  the  Intervening  years  to  follow  the 
model  example  set  by  this  fund.  There  U 
no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  understand- 
ing raaehed  by  the  National  Beetrtcal  Oon- 
traoton  AasoelatloD  and  the  mtematlonal 
Brotherhood  of  Blectrlcal  Workers  when  they 
first  oreated  this  trust  fund,  hae  done  much 
more  tor  the  Industry  than  just  esUbllsh  a 
pension  fund  for  retired  workers. 

"It  alM  halpad  astabUsb  a  feeling  of  mu- 
tual n^es*.  undscstaadlng  and  deelre  for  a 
oooperatlve  ratettonshlp  between  the  con- 
traotoBs  and  worksss  whleh  has  resulted  m 
this  Industry  enjoylag  one  of  the  beet  reoords 
et  labor  relattenahlps  ot  any  Industry  In  ths 
Nktioa. 

"TlM  Ttustses  Beport  of  the  Pension 
it  Trust  Pund.  rof  sn  to  the  remarkable 
of  the  OouneU  on  Industrial  Rete- 
I  do  not  know  of  any  industry  that 
this  wmarkaMe  record  of  peaoeful 
settlemsBt  of  labor  dlspates.  .  .  . 

"There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
proceduraa  and  administrative  poUdee  .  .  . 
eetahMshed  by  this  industry  more  than  40 
years  ago.  havs  oontrMHited  greatly  to  the 
ramarkabie  record  of  Industrial  stabUlty  tn 
the  Industry.  Theee  procedures  and  poUdee 
have  made  It  necessary  for  Contractors  and 
reprsaenutlvee  of  the  Brotherhood,  to  work 
out  togsftbar  over  the  years,  In  a  negotiating 
atmosi^here  of  mutual  respeot  and  ooiqiera- 
tlve  spirit,  the  various  admlnlstratlvs  pcdlcy 
probtams  which  have  arisen  fNm  time  to 
time.  Whenever  myn  work  together  In  suoh 
•  ooopenttva  qilrtt.  In  oonneetlon  with  a 


cause  as  humanitarian  In  Its  purpoeee  so  a 
pension  fund,  they  are  bound  to  find  It  much 
easier  to  setUe  throngh  contsrenoee  and 
negotlatlone  other  probleme  that  may  arise 
within  the  Industry,  Inolwllng  labor  rela- 
tions problems.  .  . 

"I  havs  been  pleassd  to  obssrva  that  both 
sldee  of  the  UMe.  eo  to  spsak.  ssem  to  be 
equally  desirous  to  sse  to  It  that  any  sug- 
gwted  change  In  policy  shall  be  equally  fair 
to  both  the  contractors  and  to  the  workers. 
Here  Is  an  industry  whleh  has  cleariy  de- 
vefaqited  the  habit  of  edvlng  Its  problems 
through  true  collective  bargaining,  baaed 
upon  the  principle  that  unices  a  policy  or  an 
adjustment  of  a  policy  Is  fair  to  both  Con- 
tractors and  Brotherhood  members.  It  can- 
not   be    In    the    beet    Intereet    of    either 
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with  this  eloquent  and  much  appreciated 
preeentatlon  for  prologue,  we  continue  our 
report. 

We  can  eay  with  sincerity  and  conviction, 
that  thoee  good  labor-management  relations 
polldee  exercised  by  NBOA  and  IBBW,  which 
Senator  Moaaa  has  been  kind  enough  to 
pralee,  have  been  continued  and  strengthened 
over  the  past  year.  In  fact,  we  are  pleased 
to  mention  eeveral  new  arees  of  cot^Mimtlon. 

Kzw  AKXAS  or  COOPXaATXOir 

The  National  Blectrtcal  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation has  long  been  keenly  Interested  in  the 
work  of  the  National  Blectrioal  Code  Com- 
mittee. NBOA  msmbera  sit  on  all  of  Its  18 
panels,  whose  deliberations  determine  the 
codec  and  standards  governing  electrical  work 
Issusd  svcry  three  years  as  the  "National 
Beetrtcal  Code."  Mr.  Richard  Oabom  of 
NXCA.  has  long  been  the  Contractors'  leading 
repreeentatlve  in  the  crusade  for  safe,  prac- 
ttcal  Installation  In  harmony,  with  NBCA  and 
IBBW  wiring  stsnrtsrds.  guaranteeing  safety 
to  the  public  He  servee  on  the  Code  Cor- 
relating Committee,  the  most  significant  of 
the  panels. 

lAst  September.  IBBW  Preeldent  Qordon  M. 
Piseman  took  action  to  back  up  the  work  of 
the  employer  group  with  union  employee 
effort.  Be  aet  up  a  U-member  IBBW  Code 
Committee  at  a  meeting  In  St.  Louis  and  Im- 
mediately set  out  to  have  theee  members 
recognised  as  part  of  ths  National  Code  Com- 
mittee. It  waa  Richard  Oabom  who  worked 
Bids  by  stds  with  Gordon  Preeman  In  In- 
structing this  new  IBBW  Committee  and 
getting  It  started  on  Its  Important  work. 

Last  week.  In  Wsshlngton,  the  IBBW  Code 
Committee  held  lu  eeoond  meeting.  Reports 
of  ths  work  done  In  the  reepectlve  districts 
waa  outstanding  for  so  short  a  time.  And  In 
spite  of  Initial  oppoaltlon  by  the  National 
Code  Committee.  IBBW  members  are  now 
msmbsn  of  four  National  Oode  Committee 
panela.  Again.  Mr.  Oabom  attended  the 
IBBW  meeting  and  was  principal  speaker. 
Other  NBCA  Code  Committee  members  have 
assisted  the  IBBW  Code  Committee  In  their 
geographloal  areaa. 

Thia  new  area  of  oooperatlon  oan  only  lead 
to  a  better  electrioal  Industry  with  Improved, 
safer  service  to  the  public. 

uoTJu,  oomnnicnow  ceammBicm 
An  Innovation  of  the  Brotherhood  begun 
last  year  and  continued  thla.  rightly  belonga 
under  new  areaa  of  oooperatlon.  We  refer  to 
the  now  estabUahed  Annual  IBBW  Construc- 
tion Conference.  This  meeting,  conducted  by 
the  OonstruetUm  and  M»iwtiiy^y.^  Opera- 
ttoos  Department  of  the  IBBW,  brings  some 
900  or  more  local  union  business  managers 
from  eopstruotlon  locals  throtmhont  the 
nation,  together  In  Washlngtan.  to  maet  with 
their  International  Officers  and  Oontracturs 
Bepressntatlvas.  to  discuss  problsms  of  doc- 
trtcal  ooostraetton  and  ways  and  means  at 
tnoreaalng  electrical  oonstructlon  and  attend- 
ant Job  opportunltlss. 


Whlls  oooperatUm  of  NBCA  and  IBBW  ia 
legislative  matters  la  not  a  new  area  of  co- 
operation, but  an  old  and  wtU  estabilstasii 
one  (though  little  known  to  the  pubUoj^ 
new  caee  which  came  to  a  suoeeesful  eSS 
elusion  last  month,  quallfiee  under  this  cate- 
gory. We  refer  to  Wyoming  and  that  state's 
so-called  "Rlght-to-WoriC"  law.  The  IBKW 
has  fought  "Blght-to-Work"  laws  ever  slnc« 
their  Inception,  after  passags  of  the  Tart- 
Hartley  law  in  1947.  While  space  will  not 
permit  a  lengthy  discussion  of  theee  lass 
here,  the  IBEW  hae  many  reaaona,  all  well 
documented,  for  abh(«rence  of  the  "R-T-W" 
provislona.  Theee  Include  the  "union-bnst- 
ing"  nature  of  the  laws,  ths  fact  that  they 
deatory  tree  collective  bargaining,  make  s 
mockery  of  the  time-honored  majority  role 
principle,  are  damaging  to  the  economy  of 
a  state,  and  create,  rather  that  deter,  labor 
strife. 

The  National  Blectrlcal  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation has  supported  the  union  in  its  posi- 
tion. It  wss  the  only  employer  group  In  the 
nation  which  stood  with  its  corrcspondli^  ' 
union  and  testified  against  pikaaage  of  Tstt- 
Bartley  and  the  damaging  Section  14(b) 
which  permlta  state  "Rlght-to-Work"  ises, 
whfen  hearings  on  the  law  were  held  nearly 
30  years  aga 

NBCA  aharss  IBBW  hopee  for  repeal  of 
Section  14(b)  in  the  preeent  session  of  Con- 
greea.  Mesjiwhlle.  together  we  have  taken  » 
major  step  in  fighting  "Rlght-to-Work"  on 
the  state  level. 

DBcmoK  or  WTomMa  surasicB  cocm 

Last  year  three  IBEW  local  unions  in 
Wyoming,  In  Cheyenne,  Casper  and  Laramie, 
joined  by  two  chapters  of  NBCA,  entered  suit 
to  i>revent  enforcing  Section  6  of  the  "Rlght- 
to-Work"  law.  maintaining  that  the  law  It 
unconstitutional.  On  April  7th  of  this  year, 
the  Wyoming  State  Supreme  Coiirt,  by  a  S-to- 
1  vote,  granted  the  plea  for  injunction 
barring  enforcement  of  Section  5  of  the  law, 
forbidding  non-dlaerlmlnatory  exclusive  re- 
ferral systems.  The  Ootnrt  majority  uphdd 
the  IBEW-NBCA  contention,  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  state  law  Is  unconstltutlonsl. 

In  passing,  we  just  mention,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  thoee  reading  this  report,  who  may 
know  little  about  IBEW,  that  this  is  a  union 
whleh  has  built  a  good  repuUticn  through 
the  years,  for  honeety  and  Integrity. 

Laws  Uks  Tktt-Hartley  and  Landrum- 
Oriffln  have  not  been  needed  to  keep  the 
IBEW  In  line,  but  have  been  a  strong  deter- 
rent to  progreee.  Recently  the  Ooremment 
Printing  Office  issued  a  publication  entitled, 
"Summary  of  Operatlon»-lB64— Labor  Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Dlscloeure  Act."  In 
this  entire  pubUcatlon  of  eaaee  In  which  the 
Landrum-Oriffln  law  had  been  violated,  towe 
was  only  one  criminal  action  in  which  IBXW 
was  erven  mentioned.  And  this  was  a  case 
whldi  the  ofllcers  of  the  Brotherhood  had 
Investigated  and  corrected  long  before  the 
Oovemment  became  Involved. 

That  fair  and  honest  employers  help  to 
create  good  unlona  Is  an  irrefutable  fact. 
Without  meaning  to  be  boastful,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  making  truth  known  to  the  public, 
theee  past  thrse  paragn4>hs  were  written 
Into  this  report. 

■BnOBirX  PBOVIBKMf 

Last  yesr  In  oor  Ttnstsss  Bsport.  mentiaa 
was  mads  conoamtng  organMng  drives  be- 
ing conducted  by  IBEW  construction  locaM 
In  vattous  parts  of  ths  oonntry.  This  aetir- 
tty  U  another  whk*  meets  fuU  NBCA  sup- 
port. Tlunugh  orgaalaation  of  non.^« 
oontraetora.  unfair  oompeAltlon  for  NEca 
ooBtraotoa  Is  H««»ih»i«ha«t,  since  the  ne«iy* 
I  oofrtractow  must  pay  the  prev^lttg 
r.  orpualHat  aettvltiss  prasaot 
which  have  notb- 


ent    also.     Both 
ved  that  many 
I  have  been  suc- 
jvernors  and  City 


ing  to  do  with  rductant  ^teployers.  One  of 
the  objects  written  Into  Itie  IBEW  Consti- 
tution Is  "to  organise  alt,  Electrical  Work- 
ers." Many  local  xmlona  tridi  to  carry  out 
this  object  but  enoount4«|  eome  opposition 
from  present  members,  ihlese  members,  un- 
dentandably.  fear  that  additional  wiremen 
might  deprive  them  of  available  work  oppor- 
tunities, should  work  bect^tne  scarce. 

Our  last  report  stated  that  NECA  and 
IBEW  had  appointed  a  National  Joint  Com- 
mittee to  consider  this  problem  and  seek  a 
solution,  possibly  through  adoption  of  a 
Benlortty  Clause  in  construction  agreements. 

This  committee  worked  well  and  in  Pebru- 
ary  of  this  year  NECA  and  IBEW  simultane- 
ously Issued  information  and  made  available 
a  recommended  Seniority  CJause,  suitable  for 
adoption  In  any  constructloa  agreement  for 
those  who  desire  a  Senlont'y  System. 

IfATIOMAL    XLWTTSICAI.    V^KK     FBOMOTTON 

As  mentioned  in  previous  reports.  NECA 
has  done  a  splendid  Job  oC  publiclalng  and 
promoting  the  electrical  industry,  particu- 
larly In  National  E3ectrlcal  Week  promotlona. 
The  Brotherhood,  while  always  giving  moral 
supp(Ht  and  financial  atnport  at  Interna- 
tional Office  level,  has  haokome  catching  up 
to  do  Insofar  as  promotion  on  the  community 
level  is  concerned.  We  aye  glad  to  report 
progreee.  Union  partlclpanon  does  not  even 
approach  employer  pcwtlc^p'tton  m  vcdimie 
and  quantity  aa  yet,  but  more  and  more 
local  unions  are  psirtlclpatlpg,  many  of  them 
Jointly  with  Individual  comractors  or  NBCA 
chaptera,  and  the  quality  {^f  participation  is 
dwwlng  steady  imi 
iraCA  and  IBEW  have 
■nployer-employe  conomlt^ 
eesBful  in  having  State 

Mayors  Issue  National  Electrical  Week  proc^ 
laoationa,  and  we  should  add.  with  exceUent 
attendant  publicity. 

tJNION    UnrOSTKZ^     SHOW 

The  IBEW  has  undertalctn  a  special  pro- 
pam  of  Industry  pronistlon  this  year, 
through  its  annual  par4cipatlon  in  the 
AfL-CIO  Union  Industries  Show.  This 
nuimmoth  production  Is  ]  rut  on  every  year, 
in  a  large  industrial  city.  !by  the  hundreds 
of  national  and  internati  sfial  labor  unions 
aailated  with  the  APL-Clp,  The  attendance 
at  theae  exhibitions,  which  run  for  five  days, 
▼arlei  from  a  minimum  (4  360,000  persons 
to  over  a  million,  accordjdg  to  the  size  of 
the  city  In  which  It  is  heii  Attendance  of 
600,000  or  more  is  expec^d  In  Pittsburgh 
this  month,  from  the  21stl  to  the  aoth. 

In  the  past,  IBEW  exhibits  spreading  over 
a  lOO-foot  area  have  featuijad  electrical  prod- 
ucts made  by  the  Brotherhtapd'a  Manufactur- 
ing branch.  Thla  year  thTlBEW  theme  will 
■nphasize  an  area  more  beneficial  to  electri- 
cal construction  membera-^11  phases  of  elec- 
trical heating  and  air-conditioning,  in  a 
TJve  Better  Electrically"  ^^tttng. 
tnnoif  sBOP  CASD  nmxopxn 
One  last  point  under  new  areas  of  co- 
operation. The  Union  Sh^op  Card  hung  in 
ooBtractor's  office,  sign  shop  or  manufactur- 
™g  plant,  has  always  beek  a  signal  to  the 
pttbllc— "Here  is  a  fair  empf oyer,  a  work  ahop 
*ith  decent  conditions."  I  ^t  has  proved  a 
finable  businesa  bullde^.;  partlculariy  In 
•^*na  and  cltiee  where  uklon  organisation 
■  etrong.  About  ao  yeaS  ago,  the  IBBW 
Kopped  isatilng  Union  Sboijcards.  However. 
"ter  some  atudy  at  XBEWlieadquarteiB  and 
"roi^g  support  fKHn  the  KBonstructlan  De- 
JMt««»ent.  In  January  of  tfaU  yev.  an  attrac- 
zT*  "•"  ^«»loo  Shop  Cardl^  modem  design 
rjftasued.  It  haa  been  IweU  received  and 
;yesenta_one  more  facet)  of  oooperatlan 
•wjwm  IBEW  whleh  lssi»«s  It.  and  NBCA 
■vps  whleh  dlqtlay  it. 

OLD  aazas  or  ooot^sAimr 
We  now  psss'  on  tothHBe  time-honored 
■"as  where   NECA-CBEW'  cooperation    has 


always  been  very  strong.  While  this  ma- 
terial la  quite  familiar  to  the  memb«s  of 
our  National  Board,  because  thousanda  of 
other  persons  will  eventuaUy  read  thla  re- 
port, many  of  whom  know  nothing  of  our 
two  organlcauona,  we  feel  a  review  la  again 
in  order. 

JoiMT^paocaaias  or  TaAiMuta 

In  1041,  NBCA  and  the  IBEW  aet  up  a 
Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee  at  the  na- 
tional level,  and  In  that  year  also,  a  set 
of  national  atandards  was  developed.  The 
electrical  industry  has  become  well  known  as 
the  fastest  growing  Bls  well  as  the  one  most 
subject  to  rapid  change,  of  all  in  the  con- 
struction field.  Therefore,  the  standards 
were  revised  under  the  direction  of  NECA  and 
IBBW's  Joint  Conmilttee  In  liMS,  in  1863, 
1957  and  1963.  Alao  in  1945,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee assumed  the  name  which  It  beara 
today — The  National  Joint  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  Committee  for  the  Electrical 
Industry.  In  1952,  the  Conunlttee  set  up  a 
national  office  vrith  a  full-time  Director. 
Today  Director  L.  B.  Baker  and  his  assist- 
ants, R.  L.  Mclntyre  and  A.  J.  Phillips  devote 
their  entire  time  to  the  Apprentice  and 
Journeyman  field  of  training,  striving  to 
improve  and  expand  the  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee. 

Every  year  the  number  of  local  Joint- Ap- 
prenticeship Committees  is  increasing.  Most 
encouraging  too,  has  been  the  growth  of  pro- 
visions for  adequate  financing  of  apprentice- 
ship and  training  programs  through  i>roi>er 
clauses  in  the  labor  agreements. 

In  recent  years  the  need  for  standardiza- 
tion of  training  programs  was  keenly  felt, 
and  as  a  result  a  NaUonal  Electrical  Course 
for  Apprentice  Inside  Wiremen  was  de- 
veloped, and  the  first  year  was  put  Into  use 
In  September  1961.  Subsequent  years  have 
been  released  on  schedule  with  the  fourth 
and  final  year  completed  in  June.  1964.  A 
continual  program  of  upgrading  the  course 
and  adding  visual  aids  is  being  carried  on. 

The  employers  and  the  union  in  the  elec- 
trical construction  field  have  always  agreed 
on  two  points — one,  that  an  adequate  force 
of  apprentices  should  constantly  be  added 
to  employment  rolls  in  order  to  Insure  a 
constant  supply  of  trained  workmen  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  growing  industry.  And  two— 
that  training  of  apprentices  and  journeymen 
be  thorough  and  kept  up  to  date. 

We  mentioned  in  our  report  of  last  year, 
certain  atatlatlcs  with  regard  to  the  over-all 
national  apprenticeship  picture. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  published 
an  arUcle  in  the  AprU  1864  Monthly  Labor 
Review  which  ahould  prove  Interesting  to 
anyone  concerned  with  thla  report.  It  stated 
the  somewhat  depressing  fact  that  between 
1950  and  1960  apprenticeship  provided  a  de- 
creasing proportion  of  the  young  workers 
entering  skilled  tradea,  with  the  number  of 
apprenUces  dropping  27.1  percent. 

The  article  cltea  Cena\u  Bureau  figures 
showing  that  while  total  employment  in  the 
building  tradea  expanded  during  the  1950's 
the  number  of  apprentices  fell  sharftly,  ex- 
cept in  the  electrician  category  where  there 
wa*  a  rise  of  3  J  percent. 

This  rise  la  even  more  significant  when 
compared  with  the  percentage  of  decline  In 
apprentices,  sTifiered  by  other  Building 
Tradea  crafts.  Between  1950  and  1960,  for 
example,  the  number  of  apprentice  Carpen- 
ters declined  44  percent,  while  there  was  only 
a  seven  percent  drop  in  the  total  number  of 
journeymen  In  the  trade.  In  that  same 
decade,  the  total  of  apprentice  Bricklayers 
dropped  61  percent  and  those  engaged  In 
plumbing  and  plpefittlng  33  percent. 

Since  1962,  the  record  for  electrical  ap- 
prentices has  continued  to  improve,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Department  of  La- 
bor, which  states  that  registered  electrtclan 
apprentices  increased  by  some  2J000  between 
1062  and  1064. 


The  Department  of  Labor  haa  pralaed 
NECA-IBEW  policy  on  building  Its  trained 
work  force.  This  has  only  bssn  accom- 
plished through  cloae  oooperatlon  and  the 
hard  work  of  Joint  Apprenttoeahip  Com- 
mittees. 

JooBMmiAM  TaaufiNC 

In  addition  to  improving  the  training  of 
apprentices,  the  IBEW  and  NBCA  sponsor 
and  finance  a  continuing  traimng  jmn^mm 
for  Journeymen.  They  recogniae  that  in  a 
rapidly  changing  Industry  there  must  be 
training  of  the  Journeyman  to  meet  these 
changee — the  men  must  develop  new  skills 
and  gain  additional  knowledge. 

There  are  a  number  of  Journeyman  short 
courses  that  have  been  developed,  such  as: 
Industrial  Electronics,  Motor  Control,  Code. 
Blueprint  Reading,  and  many  othera.  It  la 
difficult  to  keep  track  of  exactly  how  many 
workers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  courses 
of  advanced  training  offered  to  them.  We 
know  that  many  IBEW  members  have  com- 
pleted some  phase  of  journeyman  training 
and  an  Increasing  number  of  new  certificates 
of  completion  are  being  Issued  every  year. 

Both  Contractors  and  Union  have  been 
gratified  that  the  trouble  and  expense  In- 
volved in  developing  and  promoting  journey- 
man training  programs  have  paid  off  In  en- 
abling our  workers  to  tackle  the  most  Intri- 
cate of  wiring  Jobs. 

ATOIUC   ■NSBCT   TaAIMINC 

The  IBEW  has  continued  with  considerable 
success  its  training  of  members  in  the  course, 
"Industrial  Atomic  Energy  Usee,  Haxards  and 
Controla."  This  training,  dealgned  to  pro- 
tect workers  and  the  pubUo  while  at  the 
same  time  promote  valuable  nuclear  power 
Installations,  is  being  widely  taught  in  con- 
struction locals  ss  well  as  utility  locals  of 
the  Brotherhood.  It  Is  a  phase  of  training 
which  NECA  has  Joined  the  IBEW  in  pro- 
moting. (A  note  of  Interest  concerning  this 
course  ss  developed  by  the  Brotherhood.  As 
a  public  service,  IBBW  has  given  permis- 
sion for  pubUcatlon  of  its  course  as  a  gen- 
eral text  book.  There  la  a  dearth  of  tram- 
Ing  material  on  this  subject,  and  the  pioneer- 
ing of  IBEW  In  the  field  is  proving  most 
valuable  to  educational  Instltutiona.  All 
IBEW  proceeds  from  the  aale  of  thla  text 
book  will  be  donated  to  buy  electrical  equip- 
ment In  under-developed  countries,  through 
the  Peace  Corps.) 

coTTMcn.  ON  muurrsisL  ssLSTiDifs 

The  Council  on  Industrial  Relations  for  the 
Electrical  Construction  Industry,  haa  long 
been  regarded  as  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ment In  NECA-IBEW  cooperation.  Por  the 
benefit  of  those  reading  about  the  CIR  for 
the  first  time.  It  la  the  organ  established  46 
years  ago,  for  the  settling  of  disputes  In  the 
electrical  construction  industry,  and  It  la 
often  referred  to  as  the  "Supreme  Court  of 
the  Electrical  Industry." 

The  Council  is  made  up  of  12  members, 
six  from  the  Contractors  and  six  from  the 
Union.  The  Coimcil  handles  thoee  cases  in 
which  the  normal  collective  bargaining 
proceeses  between  local  contractor  and  local 
union  have  bogged  down  and  become  dead- 
locked. This  is  the  electrical  Industry's 
answer  to  strikes  and  lockouts.  The  Coxincil 
decisions  must  be  unanimous.  Only  once 
In  Its  46-year  history  has  it  ever  had  a  de- 
dalon  violated. 

In  1864.  103  cases  were  heard  and  ssCtled 
by  the  Council.  As  this  report  went  to  press, 
the  Council  was  preparing  for  lu  seeood 
quarteriy  meeting  and  had  «a  eases  scheduled 
for  reriew. 

In  past  reports  we  have  written  much  about 
our  Council  and  recorded  comments  from 
many  sources.  Its  worth  tn  prevention  of 
strikes  and  lockouts,  with  their  attendant 
loss  of  wages  to  workers,  and  profits  to  em- 
ployers Is  hard  to  measure.    Unlntemipted 
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MTTlM  to  «te  pnbUo  our  Industry  mttIom. 
ha*  bMB  ptKtoaigm  tb*  moat  vttlnabl*  oootrt* 
button  of  tlM  CIB. 

Wc  alukU  not  lorlvw  tb«  most  raoant 
plandlta  raoelvad  by  tha  Council  In  this  laaoa 
of  tha  Truataaa  Baport,  but  wa  wlU  bring 
you  a  brlaf  rarlav  of  a  CIR  Incident  wblcb 
wa  found  mtareatlnc.  One  graat  adrantage 
whlob  our  Council  haa  oTer  any  otbar  typa  of 
Arbltratton  and  Conciliation  organ,  U  the 
fact  tbat  no  Impartial  or  dlslnteraated  per- 
sona maka  Ita  decisions.  Kvery  GounoU 
member  Is  a  man  well-veraad  In  all  pbasea  of 
electrical  work  and  coUecUre  bargaining. 
The  mCA  and  IBBW  membera  who  bring 
their  disputes  to  this  panel,  can  certainly 
find  comfort  In  the  knowlediga,  that  what- 
erar  the  outcome,  those  heulng  the  case 
undaratand  erery  phaaa  of  It.  because  It  la 
their  work,  their  Held  too. 

The  incident  we  wish  to  menUon,  hap- 
pened m  ooonection  with  a  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  the  CIB  held  In  Washington,  D.C. 
Since  all  seaalona  are  open  to  the  public,  a 
reporter  came  to  obeerre.  When  he  had  an 
opportunity,  he  said  to  a  man  waiting  to 
preaenthlacase: 

"rve  obaeryed  for  over  an  hotu  and  Ustened 
to  the  questions  aakad  by  the  Council  mem- 
bers, but  I  can't  distinguish  at  aU,  which 
men  ar«  maxiagement  and  which  union.  Can 
you  point  out  which  la  which?" 

Wa  believe  thla  simple  statement  again 
brings  home  the  great  value  of  the  Council. 
It  polnU  out  the  falmeaa  of  the  CouncU 
membera  In  their  operatlona.  and  Indlcataa 
practically  what  SECA  and  IBKW  have  al- 
waya  maintained  phlloaophloally,  that  tha 
good  of  the  induatry  transcends  personal 
conalderatlooa. 

Our  only  regret  with  regard  to  tha  CIR  la 
that  more  management  and  labor  groupa  do 
not  seek  the  labor  peace  we  have  fotmd.  In  a 
similar  media. 

Parhapa  we  haw  been  too  b\isy  and  con- 
cerned with  our  own  problems  to  attempt  to 
spread  the  Council  Idea  to  others.  Hope- 
fully, may  we  do  more  in  the  future.  Oft«i 
when  knowledge  of  our  Council  has  been 
l»t>ught  to  others  there  haa  been  tremendous 
Intereet  and  many  querlea  aa  to  "Why  have 
wa  never  beard  of  thla  Covmell  beforaT"  and 
"Why  dont  others  have  a  dR?" 

For  example.  Temple  University  in  Phila- 
delphia, for  some  five  years  has  devoted 
several  seaalona  of  Ita  couraea  in  eoonomloa 
and  labor-managwmant  relatlona  to  a  study 
of  MKCA-IBSW  relations  and  particularly 
the  Council  on  Industarlal  Belattona.  Thou- 
aanda  of  the  informational  bookleta  on  the 
CIR  liave  been  distributed  to  the  atudents 
for  \ise  aa  text  book  matariaL  The  IBEW 
fllma  which  ahow  the  Co\meil  in  action  are 
ahown  to  the  atudaata. 

By  report  of  Profeaaoc  MUea  Hoffman,  trtio 
teaohaa  the  course  at  Temple,  this  phase  of 
study  evokes  tramandoxia  Intareat  on  the 
part  of  bis  studlee. 

Parh^M  mora  promotion  of  this  kind  can 
be  done  by  our  organlaatlons  in  future  years. 

Ifsanwhlle  we  can  at  leaat  report  aome 
prograaa  In  the  spread  of  tha  CIB  Idea  to 
another  part  of  the  electrical  Industry 
covered  by  IBKW.  The  Brotherhood  and  the 
Klectric  Utility  Companlea  In  11  aUtea  (aU 
In  the  Weatam  part  of  tha  country)  have  aat 
up  an  organisation  known  aa  LAIIPAC,  de- 
signed to  establish  an  area  of  cooperation  on 
mattara  affecting  their  mutual  Interasta. 
LAMPAO  standi  for  "Labor  and  Management 
PubUe  Affairs  Committee."  Tba  IBKW  la 
now  acttwly  promoting,  through  thla  com- 
mittee, tha  creating  of  a  medium  similar  to 
our  CIB— an  Arbitration  Council  for  the 
UtUlty  Industry.  The  Brotherhood  la  optt- 
mlatle  In  its  feeing  that  auoh  a  Council  can 
and  wlU  be  tarougbt  to  fruition. 

In  Oanadk,  Uirot^  the  afforta  of  IBKW 
Vice  Fraaldant  WUllam  Ladyman.  a  number 
of  meetings  have  been  held  and  attended  by 


IBKW  local  union  repreaantativea  and  Cana- 
dian oontraetors,  for  ths  purpose  of  vread- 
Ing  the  CIB  to  tbat  country. 

We  believe  that  the  industrial  peace  wa 
have  ezperlanoed  for  more  than  four  deoadee 
should  be  spread  to  others  and  even  theae 
limited  poaaibiUtiee  are  encouraging. 

aAFcrr 

NKCA  and  IBEW  have  continued  to  co- 
operate on  Safety.  The  most  Important  in- 
novation in  the  safety  field  has  already  been 
reported  in  tha  aummary  of  the  National 
Xlectrleal  Code  work. 

However,  we  should  mention  that  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  locals  of  the  IBEW  now 
have  active  Safety  Conunltteee,  about  a  SO 
percent  increase  over  1963. 

Last  year  also,  as  a  stimulus  to  safety  con- 
sdousness  and  safety  training,  tha  IBEW 
developed  a  handsome  life-saving  award  to 
be  presented  to  thoee  individuals  who  had 
aaved  a  human  life,  and  to  their  local  unions. 
Records  from  1061  on  were  checked,  and  to 
date  75  IBKW  membera  and  67  local  unions 
have  received  this  top  award. 

DOaa  COOPKBATXOW  PATT 

Members  of  this  group  know  the  answer 
to  the  queation.  "Haa  NHCA-IBKW  coopera- 
tion paid  off?"  For  the  benefit  of  others  we 
report  that  profits  and  wagee  are  both  up. 
Membership  figures  of  both  our  groups  are 
growing  steadily.  May  we  quote  a  signifi- 
cant statement  from  the  lateat  "Directory  of 
National  and  International  Labor  Unions  in 
the  United  SUtes,"  a  pubUcatton  of  the 
United  SUtea  Department  of  Labor: 

"Tear-to-year  membership  changea  re- 
ported by  the  six  largeet  unions  in  the  United 
Statee,  ahow  that  only  one  union — the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers, grew  steadily  during  the  period  19S1- 
196a.  The  IBKW  increaaed  its  membership 
in  thU  period  by  398,000  or  60  percent." 

At  the  same  time  the  Contractors'  Associa- 
tion la  likewise  experiencing  steady  growth. 

Our  cooperation  has  certaixay  paid  off  for 
the  public,  aa  better  and  more  intricate  wir- 
ing, bringing  electrical  heat  and  air-condi- 
tioning and  new  experlenoea  in  electrical 
living  of  many  kinds,  Is  being  brought  into 
homee  and  factorlea,  schools,  churches,  ofllcee 
and  public  buildings  every  day. 


Now  with  legard  to  the  final  area  of  labor- 
management  cooperation  to  be  covered  in 
this  report,  and  the  one  which  givea  us  cause 
for  a  report. 

Briefly,  the  hlrtortoal  background  of  the 
Pension  Benefit  Trust  Fund  is  as  follows: 

The  original  IBKW  Membera  Pension  Plan 
covering  beneficial  members  of  the  union, 
was  established  at  the  1927  Convention,  and 
the  first  penaicm  paymenta  commenced  in 
loas.  InltiaUy  the  benefit  level  was  HO  per 
month,  which  was  increased  to  $00  per 
month  as  of  January  1,  1047;  this  benefit 
was  payable  to  a  reUred  member  who  had 
attained  age  66  and  completed  30  or  more 
years  of  continuous  IBKW  membership.  In 
1963,  the  phui  was  further  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  a  member  initiated  or  reinstated 
after  May  1,  1953  would  be  eligible  for  a 
benefit  of  $30  monthly  upon  retirement 
(after  age  66)  with  30  but  leas  than  38  yean 
of  membetahip.  $40  monthly  with  36  but  less 
than  90  years,  and  $60  monthly  with  80  or 
more  years. 

Until  1946,  theee  benefite  were  financed 
entlraiy  by  an  apportionment  of  the  monthly 
dues  (except  for  eamlngi  on  the  fund)  pay- 
able by  "A"  (beneficial)  members,  to  tha 
Pension  Benefit  Fund  administered  by  tba 
IBKW. 

In  1946.  the  IBKW  and  HXCA  agreed  to 
eetabllah  a  Jointly  adminlstaced  trust  fund  to 
provide  pension  benefits  to  IBKW  msmbacs, 
financed  by  contrtbutlons  of  1  percent  of 
the  grass  labor  payroll  of  smployes  working 


under  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  The 
agreement  estabUahed  two  trust  funds,  tbe 
National  Klectrlcal  Benefit  Fund  (NEBP) 
and  the  Pension  Benefit  Trust  Fund  (PBTF). 
Tbe  l-percemt-of-payroU  asseesments  were 
payable  to  the  NKBF,  which  in  turn  trans- 
ferred to  the  PBTF  an  amount  equal  to  the 
member  contributions  (allocated  portion  of 
dues)  paid  into  tbe  Pension  Benefit  Fund 
administered  by  the  Brotherhood  (I.e.,  the 
NKBF  paid  into  the  PBTF  contribution* 
m^tcM"g  the  union  members'  contributions 
to  the  Pension  Benefit  Fund).  In  1956,  ttus 
"matching"  req\ilrement  was  removed,  and 
the  full  "1  percent  contributions,"  alter 
meeting  expenses  and  providing  for  a  small 
operating  reeerve,  was  transmitted  by  the 
NKBF  to  the  PBTF.  Until  1967,  the  com- 
bined resourcee  of  the  PBTF  and  tbe  PBF 
were  considered  as  applicable  to  meet  the 
liabilities  of  the  IBEW  Members  Pension 
Plan,  although  somewhat  less  than  half  at 
the  total  beneficial  membership  of  some  300,- 
000  were  actually  working  for  contributing 
contractore.  In  fact,  after  establishment  of 
the  PBIT,  the  payment  of  all  pension  bene- 
fite for  ffTr*«t*"g  pensioners  was  shifted  from 
the  PBF  to  the  PBTF,  and  the  benefits  for 
all  new  pensioners  were  paid  from  the  PBTF 
untU  1967. 

An  amendment,  effective  June  1,  1067,  to 
the  Employees  Benefit  Agreement,  which  was 
made  in  order  to  comply  with  a  ruling  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  caiiaed  a 
.  considerable  change  in  the  administration  of 
the  Plan,  with  respect  to  the  level  of  bene- 
fits payable  from  each  fund  and  the  ultimate 
liability  of  the  respective  funds.  Aa  noted. 
prior  to  this  amendment,  all  pension  dis- 
bursements were  made  from  the  PBTF.  and 
the  PBF  was  kept  fuUy  Invested,  with  tbe 
combined  funds  applicable  to  the  Plan  11a- 
bilitiea.  The  effect  of  the  1957  amendment 
was  to  create  two  separate  funds,  each  with 
their  respecttve  Uabilittea. 

Aa  a  result  of  this  amendment,  there  now 
exlsta  a  separate  plan  covering  all  employes 
(not  neceesarlly  Union  members)  covered  by 
the  Agreement  between  IBKW  and  NECA. 
The  contractors  (or  covered  employers)  still 
contribute  1  percent  of  gross  labor  payroU 
of  covered  employes  to  the  NKBF,  which  pays 
operatSg  expenses  and  transmits  the  bal- 
ance  of  the  payroll  assessments  to  the  PBTP. 
The  PBTF  pays  pension  benefits  (at  the  rate 
of  $50  per  month)  to  all  siirvlving  pension- 
era  who  retired  prior  to  June  1, 1057  (all  pen- 
sioners receive  $60  monthly,  since  all  were 
initiated  as  members  prior  to  1052).  Tbe 
PBTF  therefore  has  an  obligation  for  pen- 
aion  payments  to  a  cloaed  group  of  retired 
employes,  for  whom  the  pension  llabUlty  la 
continuaUy  diminishing.  With  respect  to 
employes  retired  after  June  1,  1957  the 
PBTF  providea  a  pension  benefit  that  is 
baaed  on  years  of  service  in  covered  employ- 
ment and  is  generally  eqttal  to  50  percent  of 
the  pension  t>enefit  to  which  an  "A"  membw 
of  the  IBKW  would  be  enUtled  \mder  the 
IBKW  Members  Pension  Plan  with  a  cccre- 
sponding  period  of  membership. 

The  NKCA  Plan  has  counted  only  '/cov- 
ered employment"  with  a  contributing  em- 
ployer. InitlaUy  "covered  employment"  was 
restricted  to  employment  with  an  employer 
during  that  period  of  time  which  the  em- 
ployer was  obligated  to  contribute  1  percent 
of  payroU  to  tba  NKBF.  BlBce  30  years  of 
"covered  amploymant"  U  required  for  re- 
tirement, and  ainoe  oontrlbuUons  (and  con- 
aequently  covered  employment)  <"*  »°* 
ccoamsnce  untU  1946.  no  employe  (««gPj 
for  tha  dosed  group  reUred  prior  to  6/1/67) 
has  been  dlglble  for  a  benefit  from  the 
mOAPUm. 

On  September  96.  1964  tha  definitton  of 
covered  employntent  was  amended  to  parmu 
tha  rwxDgnlUon  of  up  to  6  ysais  of  past  ssrv- 

Ice  ««edi1a.  for  servloa  with  an  employer  prw 
to  the  date  the  employer  became  obligated 


June  15,  1966 

to  contribute.    Tliese  p4^ 
count  as  years  of  service  ^ 
ment  and  were  made  retr  i  letlve 
who  retired,  prior  to  9/%  I,  '64. 
laatlon  meana  that  emplpyea 
1961  will  commence  rec^|i^ng 
the  PBTF. 


8UiUn\erU  re  number  of  memhen  on  pennon,  1964 


Date 


Dec.  31, 1988 

lanoary » 

February 

Msrni-.-...— .-....— . 

May 

Jmie .. ...... 

July 


ober.. 
Novmber......... 

DeoHabsr.. ~ 


deatiae 


<  Readers  wa  note  the  aet 
Rdliig  IB  explained  in  the  text, 
lat  tbetr  penalona  are  now  beln ; 
members  admitted  to  pension  li 


rear  l$Sti 
ToM    admitted... 
Betivned  to  trade 

Deaths 

Ret  d< 


4 

a 

604 

603 

Comparative    anaJyaia — Jlf^bers    going    on 


Total  admitted- 

Betumed  to  trade- 
Deaths. 

Het  decrease 


pension 
I  sea 


Total  admitted. 
Beturoed  to  trade.. 

Deaths 

Ret  decrease 


ise« 
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eredlta 

covered  employ- 

)  to  employes 

nus  Ubaral- 

retirad  after 

beneflta  from 


On  Ute  fMlowlng  pagea  appear  the  figures 
and  eharta  which  win  complete  tbe  "full  re- 
port" on  tba  Pehaion  Benefit  T>ust  Fund. 

Tour  Trustees  met  monthly  In  coaformity 
with  Artlela  m-B  of  tbe  Xatfioym  BuMOt 
Agreement,  to  approve  appllcatlona  for  pen- 
sion and  review  Vi»  pension  situation  as  re- 
flected in  the  followhig  table: 


Admitted 


Betomad 
to  trade 


Deaths 


m 
w 

43 
« 
44 
41 
M 
48 

ae 
a 

so 

m 


Beesived 

Natde- 

Admitted 

pension 

crease'ln 

to  IBEW 

pcnriop 

4,104 

4,8» 

40 

«M 

4.8K 

30 

387 

4,TB 

4S 

380 

4.744 

40 

301 

4,700 

44 

3B 

*.m 

41 

3B 

*.w 

M 

335 

i,i» 

48 

3U 

4,8a 

38 

38S 

4,400 

23 

36S 

4.480 

30 

380 

4,4» 

IB 

346 

I  is  printed  In  tbe  last  oolomn. 


6 

8 

407 

494 

4 

3 

604 

603 


3,963 

3,984 

8,064 


Tbe  foUowlng  table  lUtitratee  the  num- 
bs of  members  who  were  drawing  pensiona 
from  the  Pension  Benefit  Trust  Fund  eaoh 
qoarter: 

Jf  embers  on  j^i/uUm 
October  1948.. 
December  1948 

Msrch   1949 

iruit  1949 LL.  8  133 

September  1949 s,2S4 

D«*mber   1940 8, 846 

March  i960 

Arao  1950 

*Ptember  1950 

Dwember  i960 

March  1951 

June  1951 

September  1961 


December  1051-"""""  '.  !~~I""  4^  866 


Mwch   1953 

Jtme  1962 " 

September  1953 r._r"I 

December  1963 IZlL 

March  105S 

Jnne  1953 

September   1953 IZ 

December  1953 

Mareh  1954 I  '" 

June  1954 

September  1064-.1III 
December  1964- 

March,  1055 

June.  1B65 

5?**h»>«.  1966 ~ 

December,  1965.  . 

>»»cb.  IB56 '.III 

June.  1966 _ 

^Vtmbet,  106«. ~ 

December.  1968 


^*VKh,  1967 l.Jlll 


8,484 

•».  776 

8,888 

4,034 

4. 100 

4.188 
4,388 


if  embers  on  pension — Continued 

June,   1967 8,646 

September,  1057 8.383 

December,  1957 8. 151 

March,  1958 7.961 

June.  1968 7.810 

September,  1968 7,664 

December,  1958 7,688 

March,  1050 7.878 

June.  1959 7,349 

September,  1968 7,009 

December,  1069 6.973 

March.  1960 6.808 

June.  1960 6,664 

September.  1960 u 6.640 

December,  1960 6. 436 

March.  1961 g.gig 

June,   1961 6,178 

September,  1961 6.047 

December.  1961 6, 986 

March.  1962 6.793 

June,  1962 6.666 


6.648 
6.418 
6.388 
8.160 
8.043 
4.934 
4.798 
4.061 
4.631 
4.433 


4,404 

4.487 

4.804 

4.807 

4.831 

4.888 

6.003 

j. 6. 364 

6,467 
6.663 
6,888 
6.184 
8.894 
6.680 
8.707 
8.001 
7.167 
7.839 
T.aM 
7.816 
8.067 


September.  1962. 

December,  1963 

March,  1963 

June,   1963 . 

September,  1963 III 

December,  1963 

March.  1964 

Jime,   1964 

September,  1964 I 

December,  1964 

*In  June  1050,  payment  of  Canadian  pen- 
sions out  of  the  Pension  Benefit  Trust  Fund 
was  begun. 

Jfembers  on  pension 
(As   provided   in   arUde   m-A,   aection   3, 
paragraph  B  of  employees'  benefit  agree- 
ment as  amended) 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1960 

1961 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1966 

.  1966 ™ 

1067 

1968 

1969 

1960 llllZlll 

1961 

1962 

1963 


—  2,891 
...  3.984 
..  8.346 
...  4.024 
-.  4.866 

—  4.687 
.-  6.364 
_  6.184 
..  6.901 
..  7.816 
..  8.161 

—  7.683 
..  8.073 
..  6.435 
..  6.886 

—  5.418 
4,934 

1864 4. 423 


in  penstonsbeiiic  paid  from  tbe  pension  benefit  fund.    This  Is  due  to  NLHB 

J  lowever,  tbe  actual  number  of  IBETW  members  admitted  to  pensioa  inenased 

p^  trran  the  IBEW  penskm  fmd.   So  aU  may  know  tbe  trend,  the  nunber  of 


Men  on  pension    Mxpecte4  demand  en 

FsnsCon  fund 

(According  to  actuartal  atudlaa) 

}•" 6. 471 

J!S *>■  »8« 

J!2? "■  »«7 

JS2* — -  >«.  617 

1080 40, 677 

Aocumidated  total  pejpnenU 
(Received  by  board  of  trustees  from  the  na- 
tional electrical  benefit  board) 

1»*7 $1,367,638.55 

1048 8, 404, 474.  81 

!•*• 6. 478. 499. 14 

1050 7, 847, 805.  77 

1961 10. 000.016.  76 

1W2. 18,  TBI,  977.  qb 

1968 38. 318. 639.  52 

1964 81, 849,  oqI.  00 

1066 88, 678. 686.  95 

1966 80. 406, 886.  95 

1957 69, 800, 088. 05 

1968 88,  «a8, 686.  95 

1850 77, 660. 686.  95 

1060 8T.  180, 686.  95 

1961 97, 080, 886. 05 

1063 107,  650, 686.  95 

1968 118, 600. 686. 95 

1964 180, 836. 886.  96 

Statement  of  receipts  and  dis1>ursements 
Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1964—       8807.464.00 


Caah  receipts: 
Contributions  fr«n  NEBB.  11.736.000.00 
Payments — 

Real  estate  loans 11.886,064.00 

Interest: 

Real   estate   loans 8,866.860.00 

SecurlUes 840, 686.  00 

Sals  and  redemptltm 

of    seciu-ltlee lO,  303. 191. 00 

Dividends i83. 314. 00 

^«ai*- 76, 707. 00 

Commitment  fees  and 

dlaoounts 6^610.00 

Other _  8.750.00 


Subtotal 87,  781, 130.  00 

Total 88. 588. 674. 00 


Cash  disbursements: 
Pensions  paid 

Securities  ptuvhased : 

Heal   estate   loans 

Securities 

Time    deposits 

Stocks  and  bonds 

Real  eatate  purchased 

Investment    expenses 

Postage  and  supplies 

Other 


3, 780. 382.  00 

30. 166. 446.  00 

6,621,800.00 

2,800.000.00 

3,915.603,00 

3.780.337.00 

382, 475.  00 

6,941.00 

18. 680.  00 


Total : 88.030.864.00 


Balance. 


667,  730.  00 


Caah  Dec.  31, 1964: 
American  Security  ft  Ttust 

Co 188.006.00 

American  Security  ft  TVust 

Co.    Agency 76.116.00 

In  transit 389.608.00 

Bank  of  Nova  Sootia 60.000.00 


Total. 


667.730.00 


Receipts  from  the  National  Slectrietl  Benefit 

Fund 
For  quarter  ending: 

1947:  ^movnt 

June $364. 488. 86 

September 494, 867. 73 

P«5«mber 548,386.84 

1948: 

March 489. 789.  49 

Juna 888. 868. 13 

September 684,038.90 

December 664, 136. 25 
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June  15,  1966 


June  15f  1966 


XaotipU  from  the  Nmtlonal  Blaetneai  Bene/tt 

Fund — Oonttnuad 
Far  <iaarter  MMUaa — OoatlniMd 
1M0:  Amount 

March $648,6aa.4e 

June «12,8SS.4S 

Septembw 485. 360. 70 

Decembar 427. 603.  M 

1»M: 

Marcb SOI.  057. 87 

Jun« 596.448.00 

SeptamlMr 080.080.68 

DMiemlwr 470,511.04 

1061: 

Mueh 673.  778. 54 

June 603.385.60 

September 832. 618. 82 

December l,  122. 833. 84 

1053: 

MarfU 1,418.342.35 

June 1. 307. 827. 78 

September l,  837. 460. 40 

Oeoember l,  458. 438. 70 

1053: 

March 1,458.876.06 

June 1. 650,  052.  47 

September 1.723,872.01 

December i,  504, 861. 00 

1054: 

March 1,704.740.46 

June 1. 872.  843. 06 

Septoaber i,  820, 376. 30- 

December 3, 863,  Oil.  68 

1855: 

March 1, 817. 164. 08 

June 1. 004. 333. 16 

September 3. 180, 701. 66 

December 3.066.007.26 

1056: 

March 4.465,000.00 

June 1.  »16. 000. 00 

S^tember 2.066.000.00 

December 2.365,000.00 

1^67: 

March. 3,015,000.00 

Jvme 3,806,000.00 

September— 3,476,000.00 

December 3,600,000.00 

1058: 

March 3, 150, 000. 00 

JMne 3, 180, 000.  00 

September 2.220.000.00 

December 2, 275, 000. 00 

1060: 

March 2,300.000.00 

June 1. 876, 000. 00 

September 2,850,000.00 

December 3, 400. 000. 00 

I860: 

March 3.200,000.00 

June a,  260, 000.  00 

September 3, 500, 000. 00 

December 2, 650, 000. 00 

1861: 

March 2,860,000.00 

*«»• 2,800,000.00 

September 3, 500, 000. 00 

December 3. 750, 000. 00 

1863: 

Mntih 3.450.000.00 

J«na —  3.000.000.00 

8ept«nber 3.750.000.00 

December 3.800.000.00 

1868: 

March 3.625.000.00 

June 2, 335, 000. 00 

September.. 3.860.000.00 

December 3. 150. 000. 00 

18M: 

March 3.500,000.00 

June 3.776,000.00 

September 3.800.000.00 

December 3,650.000.00 

Qumrtertif  reoetfta  from  Mationml  tUotrieal 
BeneiU  ruitd.  t»$a  mnd  1994 

March    1063 $3,638,000.00 

March    1064 ^ 3,500,000.00 

June  UM 3.338.000.00 

June  18M 3.775.000.00 

September   10«B 3.850.000.00 


QtMfterty  reetiipta  from  iVattonal  Mlectrieal 
Benefit  Fund,  IM3  mni,  iM4— Continued 

September   1064 $3,000,000.00 

December   1868 8.150.000.00 

December   1804 8,550.000.00 

Tou  will  note  that  In  the  "Statement  Be: 
Number  of  Members  on  Penalon — 1064"  that 
four  membera  were  a(tanltted  to  pension  prior 
to  NLRB  ruling  and  who  later  returned  to 
the  trade.  They  have  now  asked  to  again 
receive  their  pension. 

The  Net  Decrease  In  number  of  Electrical 
Workers  receiving  pension  from  the  Pension 
Benefit  Trust  Fund  in  December  1964,  was 
602.  In  December  1063  It  was  494.  The  total 
nimiber  of  persons  receiving  pensions  from 
the  Pension  Benefit  Trust  Fund  In  December 
1864,  as  shown  In  our  statement,  was  4,423. 
However,  It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that 
the  actual  niunber  of  members  receiving 
pensions  from  this  fund  and  the  IBKW  Pen- 
sion Fund  was  23336. 

By  the  time  that  this  report  went  to  press 
that  figure  had  increased  to  23,780. 

BXSPOMSmnjTT   CONCKSMIIfO   PUfSJONa 

That  concludes  the  statistical  rejMrt  and 
the  observations  which  your  Trustees  feel 
should  be  a  part  of  this  annual  report  to  the 
National  Board. 

Behind  the  cold  statistics  recorded  here 
are  living  human  beings.  To  them,  the 
$60.00  a  month  pension  which  they  receive, 
oftan  means  the  difference  between  "living" 
and  merely  "existing."  Added  to  Social  Se- 
curity beneflta  and  savings.  It  can  truly  make 
that  difference.  Theee  pension  members  are 
grateful  for  their  pension.  However,  It  la 
due  them,  with  gratitude,  because  It  is  they 
who  have  helped  to  create  our  great  industry. 

It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  NBOA-IBEW 
cooperation  embracee  them  also.  We  have  a 
responsibUlty  to  those  who  have  worked  at 
the  electrical  trade.  We  are  meeting  that 
responsibUlty.  Many  of  lis  in  the  electrical 
trade,  especially  the  officers  of  both  otir  orga- 
nlaatlons  feel  that  we  have  an  even  greater 
responaibUity  in  this  regud  and  we  have 
worked  toward  liberalizing  and  extending 
Social  Security  paymenta.  The  President  of 
the  IBEW,  Gordon  M.  Freeman,  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Social  Security  Board,  which  body  recently 
submitted  a  comprehensive  rejxirt,  after  ita 
three  years  of  work.  As  a  reeult  at  this  re- 
port, many  Improvementa  beneficial  to  work- 
ing people  will  be  effected. 

A  nota  of  Intarest  In  this  mention  of  Social 
Security.  On  May  6th  at  the  Bose  Oarden 
of  the  White  House  in  Washington,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  preeented  a  Mr.  William  Kappd 
with  his  first  Social  Security  check.  He  Is  the 
20  millionth  person  now  drawing  beneflta 
monthly.  On  April  1  Mr.  Kappel  reoelTMt 
hU  first  $50.00  check  as  a  retired  member  of 
the  IBKW. 

OOHCLUaiUJI 

We  are  glad  that  this  report  can  be  con- 
cluded on  a  final  opUmlstte  nota.  In  today's 
space  vernacular,  "all  systems  are  go"  Inao- 
f-r  as  the  electrical  Industry  is  concerned. 
No  Industry  has  a  brighter  future  projected 
for  it,  which  projection  extends  right  Into 
the  next  century. 

We  believe  that  the  future  of  the  electrical 
Industry  and  of  our  two  organisations  which 
ax '.  so  much  a  part  of  it,  wlU  be  made  stlU 
brighter  through  our  oonUnued  cooperation 
m  eatabllshed  areas.  We  shall  continue  to 
seek  new  areas  of  cooperation,  and  pursue 
our  policy  of  nearly  half  a  century  of  bene- 
flta for  NXCA  and  IBEW  members  and  good 
service  to  the  American  public. 

Henry  S.  Owens  and  Company,  Certified 
Public  Acoountanta,  have  audited  the  books 
of  the  Trusteee  for  the  year  1064  and  a  copy 
of  this  audit  has  been  furnished  to  aU 
members  of  the  Board. 

Tbit  slnoere  thanks  of  you-  Tnisteee  are 
•ztandwl  to  all  memben  of  the  National 


Board  and  to  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation and  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workara,  eqieclally  to  Harold 
A.  Webster  and  Gordon  M.  Freeman.  w« 
extand  a  spedal  vota  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wilfred 
D.  Howell,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Penaioa 
Benefit  Tnut  Fund  for  his  excellent  work 
of  the  past  year  and  for  the  aid  and  co- 
operation extended  ta  us;  and  to  Leo  8. 
WooUs,  comptroller  of  the  IBEW  for  his  help! 
To  our  Public  Member  of  the  Board,  Sena- 
tor Watnx  Mobsx,  we  express  deep  gratitude 
for  his  interest  in  our  Pension  Fimd  end 
In  the  labor-management  policies  of  our 
organizations,  and  for  his  excellent  work 
of  publicising  our  efforta. 

Bespectfully  Submitted, 

JOSXPB  D.  KXXN AM, 

rru»tee. 
BoBBrr  L.  Hioonrs, 

Trustee. 

RcposT    oir    THS  IBEW    Pswaxoif    BxNxm 
TKUBT  Fond  bt  tbx  Boabd  or  TKttbtxb 

The  report  of  the  Tmstees  of  the  Pension 
Benefit  Trust  Fund  is  made  this  year  on 
June  10,  1066  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  It 
is  Issued  in  conformity  with  Article  m-A, 
Section  8,  Paragraph  (g)  of  the  Employes' 
Benefit  Agreement  by  which  the  Pension 
Benefit  Trust  Fund  was  created  and  under 
which  it  operates.  This  particular  section 
of  the  agreement  specifies  that  the  Trustees 
annually  "make  a  full  and  complete  report 
to  the  NaUonal  Board." 

Of  course,  this  "full  and  cspmpleta"  report 
refers  to  those  matters  which  concern  our 
Trust  Fund  and  Its  operation,  but  over  s 
period  of  the  past  14  years,  these  reports 
have  been  expanded  to  include  a  number  of 
subjecta  which  concern  the  electrical  indus- 
try, our  two  organisations  and  the  public 
we  serve. 

ruBuc  iZLSTioirs  rAcroi 

The  expansion  of  these  reporta  from  a 
mimeographed  aheet  of  figuree  with  a  few 
comments,  to  the  printed  version  of  today, 
came  as  a  direct  result  of  a  suggestion  made 
14  years  ago  by  Dr.  Edwin  B.  Wltte.  who 
•erred  as  the  esteoned  Public  Member  of 
the  National  Bmployes'  Beneflt  Board  from 
Ita  Inception.  nntU  his  death  m  1060.  Dr. 
Wltta  had  this  to  say:  "The  National  Elec- 
trical Contractors  Association  and  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workeis 
ahould  talk  more  about  the  areas  of  coopera- 
tion which  exist  between  them.  Let  the  pub- 
lic know  that  labor-nxanagment  relations 
can  be  good — in  your  case  are  good." 

The  present  highly-respected  Public  Mem- 
ber of  our  Board,  Senator  Wstms  Mobsx,  bai 
continued  to  encourage  the  kind  of  pub- 
licity inaiigurated  by  Profeeeor  Witte,  and 
has  himself  called  the  attention  of  Oon- 
gresB  and  the  American  people  to  the  high 
degree  of  cooperation  which  exlsta  between 
an  employer  group  and  a  union,  between 
NBCA  mnd  the  IBEW. 

Therefore  if  some  of  the  material  and 
oommenta  here  preeented  appear  to  be  ex- 
traneous in  a  review  of  the  National  Elec- 
trical Benefit  Fund,  please  keep  In  mind 
that  they  are  presented  to  give  members  of 
NBCA  and  the  IBEW,  as  well  as  the  general 
public  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  labor-manage- 
ment cooperation  in  action. 

Copies  of  this  report — about  000,000  of 
them — ^were  distributed  last  year,  not  Just  to 
members  o<  NBCA  and  IBEW  but  to  all  mem- 
bers at  Congress,  every  major  Ubrary  and 
every  ooUege  in  the  country,  to  Government 
agencies,  employers,  unions  and  labor  de- 
partments, unions  and  sohoids  In  foreign 
countries. 

Because  of  the  two-f  oM  pnrpoce  of  this  re- 
port then,  we  briefly  summarise  NBOA- 
IBBW  performance  In  the  labor-managemtnt 
theater  of  operation  and  co-operation. 
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COMIIITNICATION  SPASU  OOOPaSATION 

Believing  the  cooperation  begins  with  ef- 
fective communication  and  understanding, 
botb  NECA  and  IBEW  haye  followed  the  pol- 
icy of  inviting  representatives  from  the  Con- 
tractors or  Union,  as  tbejCase  might  be,  to 
all  District  meetings.  NEpJA  President  Rich- 
ard Osborn  attended  IBESw's  National  Con- 
struction Conference  in  Washington,  D.C. 
and  IBEW  President  Gordon  Freeman  was  a 
guest  speaker  at  NECA's  Annual  Convention 
In  St.  Louis.  1 

It  Is  significant  to  note!  ihat  at  the  IBEW 
Oonstructlon  Conference  ivhich  has  now  be- 
come an  annual  meeting,  Uiat  the  theme  for 
the  Conference  was  "If  jsjou  Want  to  Sell 
Electric.  Live  Electric!"  Principal  speeches 
at  the  Conference  were  directed  toward  re- 
capturing the  residential  wiring  field,  retain- 
ing electrical  work  for  Eldcjtrtcal  Contractors 
and  Electrical  Workers,  aii4  more  and  better 
apprentice  and  Joumeymaid  training,  so  that 
Bectrical  Workers  will  bfc  able  to  perform 
even  the  most  intricate  a|id  complicated  in- 
itallatlons,  and  NECA  Cdntractors  can  un- 
dertake any  Job  with  assurance.  Similar 
topics  were  main  points  t|«ated  by  speakers 
at  NECA's  Convention,  all  of  which  polnta 
up  the  fact  that  the  employer  and  the  union 
have  the  same  goals.  They  want  to  do  all  the 
electrical  construction  work  in  this  country 
and  do  it  safely  and  well. 

OONTINOXS  COOPXBATIOI^  t>N  LEGISI.ATIOIf 

On  the  legislative  front,  the  two  principal 
bills  which  directly  oonoemed  IBEW  this 
year  and  last,  were  repeal  ^|  Section  14(b)  of 
Taft-Hartley  and  the  Situs  Picketing  bill. 
Once  again,  as  in  the  past,  the  National  Elec- 
trical Contractors  As80cial|iDn  supported  the 
organized  labor  poeition  ^fcen  the  Congres- 
(lonal  hearings  were  hel<^.  NECA  has  also 
continued  to  take  a  stand!  unpopular  with 
the  United  States  Cliam^r  of  Commerce 
and  other  business  InterdBJts,  in  support  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  I 

NATIONAL     ELECTRIOAI.     CODE 

Outstanding  progress  wtae  made  last  year 
insofar  as  the  National  Blectrical  Code  is 
concerned.  NECA  membeca  headed  by  Presi- 
dent Osborn,  sit  on  all  19  panels  of  the  Na- 
tional Code  Conmilttee.  It  was  President 
OaboTO  who  conducted  weslons  for  IBEW 
leadership  on  Code  matters,  and  now  IBEW 
has  an  active  Code  Committee  and  four  of 
its  members  are  serving  m  Code  panels  in 
various  areas.  1  i 

As  a  by-product  of  this  flUnt  NECA-IBEW 
•cttvlty,  classes  In  the  ifitlonal  Blectrical 
Ocds  are  being  held  for  Bectrlclans  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  hundreds  <rf  cer- 
tificates are  now  being  prepared  in  Washing- 
ton to  mark  completion  of  Code  courses. 

IBEW  and  NECA  are  Ormly  agreed  that 
ApprenUceahlp  Training  atal  SlUU  Improve- 
ment training  are  extremely  important  for 
Jf*  food  of  the  electrical  ihpustry  and  all  in 
it.  This  training  has  alwa;^  been  considered 
•  major  area  for  our  labotf-onanagement  co- 
2«ration.  It  U  good  then.jthat  theee  aimual 
"Msteee'  reports  can  continue  to  report  im- 
provement and  progress  in  tlhe  training  field. 

APPSXNTICESHtr    «!|AININO 

Every  year  the  number  \t  local  Joint  Ap- 
prenticeship Committees  1*' increasing.  En- 
eouraging  too.  is  the  steads-  increase  of  pro- 
"Mons  for  adequate  flnancJhg  of  apprentice- 


•Wp  and  training  progn. 
clauses  in  the  labor  agreei 
The  National    Joint   A] 
Training  Committee  for 
tfMtry    (NECA   and    IB: 
quarters  in  Washington 
«f  Mr.  L.  B.  Baker  and 
*  J-,-  Mclntrye  and  A.  JJ  *  ..^,».      xx.«« 
gentlemen  work  full  Ume  In  the  Apprentice 
««Joumeyman  field  of  trajmng,  striving  to 


through  proper 
te. 

rentlceshlp   and 
e  Electrical  In- 
>    has   ite   head- 
ier the  direction 
tant  IXrectors 
ps.     Tliese 


In  recent  years  the  need  for  standardiza- 
tion of  training  programs  was  keenly  felt, 
and  as  a  result  a  National  Electrical  Course 
for  Apprentice  Inside  Wiremen  was  devel- 
oped, and  the  first  year  was  put  into  use  in 
September  1961.  Subsequent  years  have 
been  released  on  schedule  with  the  fourth 
and  final  year  completed  in  June,  1964.  A 
continual  program  of  upgrading  the  course 
and  adding  visual  aids  is  being  carried  on. 

The  employers  and  the  union  in  the  elec- 
trical construction  field  have  always  agreed 
on  two  points — one.  that  an  adequate  force 
of  apprentices  should  constantly  be  added 
to  employment  rolls  in  order  to  insure  a  con- 
stant supply  of  trained  workmen  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  growing  industry.  And  two — that 
training  of  apprentices  and  Journeymen  be 
thorough  and  kept  up  to  date. 

We  can  report  progress  in  both  of  these 
areas. 

tNDUSTXT  ST7KVXT  OM  APPKENTICXSHIP 

The  National  Joint  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  Committee  recently  undertook  an 
Industry  survey. 

The  survey  shows  that  there  are  some 
18.000  apprentices  in  training  and  that  the 
ntmiber  is  increasing  by  approximately  4,000 
each  year.  In  fact  the  survey  indicated  that 
some  66  percent  of  areas  reporting,  planned 
to  Increase  the  number  of  apprentices  in 
training.  Also  Hhe  report  showed  that  ap- 
proximately 66  percent  of  all  apprentices  are 
being  trained  under  the  program  of  instruc- 
tion developed  by  the  National  Joint  Com- 
mittee. 

In  the  area  of  financing,  information  on 
the  survey  form  indicates  that  70  percent  of 
all  apprentice  programs  are  financed  through 
the  collective  bargaining  agreement  and  41 
percent  of  all  journeyman  training  programs 
are  financed  through  JATC. 

jociNXTMAw  TaAunxa 

In  this  latter  field,  that  of  Journeyman 
sldll  improvement  training,  NECA  and  IBEW 
have  been  cited  as  the  most  progressive  or- 
ganizations in  the  nation.  Of  course,  the 
challenge  has  been  greatest  in  electricity, 
tor  no  industry  has  changed  so  rapidly  or 
so  radically  as  ours.  The  skills  developed  to 
bring  light  and  power  into  the  home  and 
factory,  have  had  to  be  updated  to  do  every- 
thing from  turning  salt  seas  to  fresh„  to  put- 
ting a  man  on  the  moon. 

Our  organizations  have  risen  to  that  chal- 
lenge. Upwards  of  60,000  Journeymen  have 
been  trained  in  electrical  and  electronic  and 
nuclear  power  work.  Journeyman  short 
courses  in  such  subjecte  as  Industrial  Elec- 
tronics, Motor  Control,  National  Electrical 
Code.  Blueprint  Reading,  Electrical  HeaUng, 
ete.  have  helped  Electrical  Workers  and  Elec- 
trical Contractors  to  keep  pace  In  an  Elec- 
trical World. 

COUNCIL   ON    INDX78TXIAL   KKLATION8 

The  Council  on  Indiistrial  Relations  for 
the  Blectrical  Construction  Industry  has  al- 
ways laeen  our  top  example  of  success  In 
labor-management  cooperation.  In  the  event 
that  some  reading  this  booklet  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  CIR,  this  is  the  46-year-oId 
organ  used  for  settling  disputes  in  the  elec- 
trical construction  Industry. 

The  Council  is  made  up  of  12  members, 
six  from  the  Contractors  and  six  from  the 
Union.  The  Council  handles  those  cases  In 
which  the  normal  collective  t>argainlng  proc- 
esses between  local  contractor  and  local 
umon  have  bogged  down  and  become  dead- 
locked. This  is  the  electrical  industry's  an- 
swer to  strikes  and  lockoute.  The  Council 
decisions  must  be  unanimous.  Only  once  in 
Ita  46-year  history  has  it  ever  had  a  decision 
violated. 

Today  many  labor  and  management  groups 
are  exploring  the  possibility  of  trying  to  set 
up  an  arbitration  and  mediation  organ.  In 


an  attempt  to  eliminate  strikes  and  bring 
more  stability  into  their  respective  fields. 
It  Is  amazing  to  educators,  writers,  arbitra- 
tors, to  learn  about  our  Council  for  the  first 
time.  Our  set-up  is  bnng  widely  recom- 
mended today  in  an  eff<vt  to  bring  the  same 
kind  of  peace  we  have  known  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  to  other  Industries,  their  em- 
ployers and  employes. 

Last  year  99  cases  were  heard  and  settled 
by  the  CIR.  Thus  far  In  1966,  with  two 
meetings  down  and  two  to  go,  58  caaes  have 
been  settled. 

For  the  last  five  years,  the  CIR  has  averaged 
a  workload  of  100  caaes  per  year.  Dviring 
that  period  cases  have  been  presented  fronn 
all  60  states  of  the  Union  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  with  the  exception  at  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Rhode  Island  and  South  Carolina. 

There  are  approximately  600  construction 
locals  in  the  IBEW.  This  means  that  ap- 
proximately one  out  of  every  five  locals  and 
corresponding  contractor  group,  is  using  the 
Council  each  year.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
contractors  and  local  unions  which  nevei 
employ  the  CIR  to  settle  their  differences. 
However,  the  very  fact  that  it  exists— a  Su- 
preme Court — has  been  an  impetus  to  many 
employer-employe  groups  to  resolve  their 
differences  at  home. 

The  Coimcil  on  Industrial  Relations  Is 
very  much  a  part  of  the  Electrical  Industry 
as  we  know  it. 

We  now  reach  the  final  major  area  of  labor- 
management  cooperation  to  be  covered  in 
this  report. 

THX  PBN8ION    BENXrrr  TXUST   rCND 

For  the  benefit  of  thoee  reading  about  the 
Pension  Benefit  Tnjst  Fund  for  the  first  Ume 
we  would   like  to  present  a  brief   history 

The  first  Pension  Plan  covering  workers 
in  the  Electrical  Construction  Industry  was 
developed  by  the  IBEW  and  appUed  to  bene- 
ficial members  of  the  union.  It  was  eetab- 
llshed  by  the  1927  Convention  of  the  Brother- 
hood and  the  first  pension  paymenta  liegan 
in  1928.  In  the  beginning  a  member  with 
20  years  noembership  could  retire  at  age  66 
and  receive  a  pension  of  $40.00  monthly.  The 
pension  was  financed  by  a  37  cent  per  month 
payment  by  each  beneficial  member. 

The  IBEW  plan  was  carried  on  without 
change  for  some  20  years.  On  January  1. 
1947  the  benefit  was  increaaed  to  $50.00  per 
month. 

Until  1046,  these  beneflte  were  financed  en- 
tirely by  an  apporttonment  of  the  monthly 
duea  (except  for  earnmgs  on  the  fund)  pay- 
able by  "A"  (Iseneficial)  members,  to  the 
Pension  Benefit  Fund  administered  by  the 
IBEW. 

About  1946,  the  IBEW  employed  a  firm  of 
consulting  actuaries  who  told  them  that  the 
IBEW  Pension  Plan  was  in  trouble  and  that 
considerably  more  money  would  have  to  be 
brought  in  if  the  plan  was  to  survive.  In 
fact  the  actuaries  said  that  the  37  cent 
monthly  contribution  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased to  about  $6.00,  It  was  then  that  the 
IBEW  turned  to  the  Contractors'  Assocta- 
ti(m  to  ask  for  help  in  continuing  to  provide 
pensions  for  Ita  members.  j 

KMPLOTKE8'  BKMxriT  AoaxEjCKirr 

In  1946,  NECA  and  IBEW  reached  an  agree- 
ment whereby  the  Contractors  in  the  Asso- 
ciation would  put  1  percent  of  their  total 
payroll  into  a  special  fimd  (The  National 
Electrical  Benefit  Fund — NB.BF.).  Another 
fund  was  set  up  caUed  the  Pension  Benefit 
Trust  Fund  (the  PJB.TF.).  At  the  start, 
the  contractors'  1  percent  paymenta  were  put 
in  the  N.EJP.  and  then  out  of  the  NB3J^. 
each  year,  an  amount  which  matohad  the 
total  I.B.E.W.  members'  oontrtbutlona  to 
their  own  pension  fund  was  pat  Into  the 
Pension  Bmieflt  Truat  Fund.  AU  pcoalona  for 
the  I.BJB.W.  members  were  then  paid  out  at 
our  pension  fund  (the  P.  B.  T.  F.) .  Pensions 
were  then  running  $60M)  monthly. 
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In  1953.  tb*  IBKW  ebMOgiA  tbe  ptea  ao 
th*t  30  ytmn  at  OMinlMnhlp  «m«  Mqnlrwl 
for  tba  $80jOO  putalon.  llambws  with  36 
to  39  jtmn  would  g«t  a  $4(M)0  pwMlow  utd 
mamben  with  30  to  35  ytmn  mambarahlp 
would  gat  a  $30.00  panalon.  TbU  «*«»"|[« 
did  not  applj  to  any  of  tba  membara  already 
in  tha  plan — In  otbar  worda  IBBW  mambcn 
Initiated  or  relnatetad  bafora  1953.  About 
tha  aama  tlma  tha  Oontractora  agreed  to 
take  out  tha  whole  1  percent  from  the 
NJE.B.F.  and  put  It  into  the  Penalon  Benefit 
Truat  Fund  (inatead  of  just  matching  the 
IBBW  oontrlbutlona). 

Until  1967.  the  combined  reeooroaa  of  the 
PBTP  and  the  FBT  were  conalrtered  aa  ^>- 
pUoabie  to  meet  the  llabUltlea  of  the  IBKW 
Membere'  Panalon  Plan,  although  aomewhat 
leaa  than  half  ot  the  total  beneficial  mem- 
berahlp  of  aome  800,000  were  actually  work- 
ing for  contributing  contractoia.  m  fact, 
after  eatahlahmant  of  the  PBTF,  the  payment 
ot  aU  p«iatryn  baneflta  for  witatlng  penalooara 
waa  ahlfted  from  the  PBP  to  the  PBTP,  and 
the  hwiellf  for  all  new  penslonar*  were 
paid  tram  tha  PBTT  untu  1967. 


Xa  19ST  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  ruled  that  the  provision  of  the  Bm- 
ployea'  Benefit  Agreement  which  re<iulred 
30  years  of  membership  In  the  IBSW  In  order 
to  qualify  for  pension  was  Illegal. 

Aa  noted,  prior  to  this  ruling,  all  pension 
dlsbnraementa  were  made  from  the  PBTF, 
and  the  PBF  waa  kept  fully  invested,  with 
the  combined  funds  applicable  to  the  Plan 
llabUltlea.  The  eSeet  of  the  1967  amend- 
BBMit  waa  to  ereate  two  separate  funds,  each 
with  thdr  reapeouve  UabUttleB. 

Aa  a  reaolt  of  this  aaaendmant.  there  now 
ertati  a  s^arate  plan  eovarlaf  all  tmplotfe* 
(not  aeoaaarUy  UnUon  mambeis)  covered  by 
the  agreaiMnt  ba«w«ea  IBBW  and  MBOA. 
Tte  Oontraeton  (or  covered  employers)  stUl 
oontrttut*  1  perosnt  ot  gram  labor  paytoll 
ot  ooved  aaployw  to  the  KBBF,  which 
pays  opantttag  «qMnaaa  and  tianamlta  the 
*^'*''««  of  the  payroll  aaeeaamente  to  the 
PBTT. 

Hie  PB1T  eontlniMid  to  pay  pennon  bone- 
fite  (at  the  rate  of  980.00  per  month)  to  aU 
surviving  peoitanera  who  retired  prior  to 
June  1.  1967.  The  1957  NLRB  ruling  alao 
changed  the  eslattng  aRmngement  to  pro- 
vide penalons  for  eligible  employee  la  the 
electrical  mdustry  Instead  ot  only  to  "A" 
members  oC  the  Brotherhood. 

Untn  more  reeeat  amendments  effected  a 
change,  with  respect  to  aU  employem  who 
retired  after  June  1, 1957,  the  PBTT  provided 
a  penalon  benefit  based  on  years  of  service 
la  covered  enxptoyraeat,  a  sum  which  was 
geaeraUy  equal  to  iO  pereeat  of  the  pea- 
alon  benaAt  to  which  aa  "A"  atember  of 
the  IBBW  would  be  eatltled  uader  the  IBBW 
Mmnlisw*  BaaMon  Flan  with  a  conreepondlng 
period  e<  membership. 

^  AXBnwaam  to  tunxaam 

nie  NBCA  Plaa  has  oouated  only  "covered 
employment"  with  a  oontrlbutlag  entployer. 
Initially  "covered  «nployment"  was  re- 
atrleted  to  employment  with  an  employer 
during  that  peirlod  ot  time  which  the  em- 
ployer waa  olWIgated  to  contribute  1  per- 
cent ot  payroll  to  tha  MBBF.  Btaoa  30  years 
ot  "covered  ampioyment"  la  required  for  re- 
tkramant,  and  alaaa  contiUmtiona  (and  oon- 
eeqwaatly  covend  am^oyment)  did  not  oom« 
menee  uatU  IMS.  ao  employe  (emapt  tor  Om 
doeed  group  retired  prior  to  6/1/57)  has 
been  ellglhle  for  a  beasAt  from  tha  MBOA 
Flan. 

*^  "'I'*''!''*'  <*»  UM  ^IM  deflamon  of 

the  reaotnlMoa  eg  T«  to  5  yean  of  past  sarv- 
>m  onmm,  tor  eai  ilse  wWfc  an  employer  prter 
to  Ow  dato  tha  Mqitoyer  beeame  obUgatod 


to  contribute.  Iheee  past  servlee  credits 
count  as  years  of  service  In  covered  employ- 
ment and  ware  made  retroactive  to  em- 
ployes who  retired,  prior  to  8/30/64. 

This  amendment  aUowed  employee  retired 
after  1041  to  receive  beneflte  from  the 
PBTT. 

Today  as  the  full  audit  presented  to  all 
members  of  the  National  Board  will  show, 
the  Pension  Benefit  Truat  Fund  haa  assets 
aatountlng  to  more  than  $113,000,000.  Last 
fall  the  actuarlM  made  another  study  of  the 
plaa  and  pronounced  It  fully  funded.  The 
fund  Is  In  excellent  shape  for  two  reasons — 
good  return  on  inveetments;  and  the  fact 
that  pension  benefits  are  flat  dollar  amounts 
while  contractors  have  been  paying  1  percent 
of  payroll  which  has  continued  to  rise.  Be- 
cause of  thla  advantageoiu  poaltlon.  the 
change  Indicated  above  whereby  employees 
retiring  after  1961  began  to  draw  pension 
from  the  Pension  Benefit  Trust  Fund  took 
place.  If  thla  amandmeat  had  not  been  put 
Into  effect.  194«  would  have  been  the  year 
for  aoeh  change.  The  peastoaa  added  aa  a 
result  of  thla  change  are  reflected  In  the 
table  on  a  subsequent  page. 

Because  of  the  report  of  the  actuarlee  and 
the  soundness  of  the  fund,  the  Employes 
Benefit  Agreement  was  amended  October  33, 
loes  (effective  January  1,  1960)  as  follows: 

"The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to  pro- 
vide for  pension  paymenta  on  a  graduated 
acale  with  a  base  of  63.00  per  month  per  year 
of  covered  employment  for  each  year  of  cred- 
ited servloe.  Consequently,  an  employe  with 
a  minimum  required  twenty  years  of  cov- 
ered employment  would  receive  $40.00  per 
month  and  an  employe  with  twenty-one 
years.  $43.00;  twenty-two  years.  $44.00,  etc. 
Although  this  formula  appllea  to  all  em- 
ployee who  commenced  receiving  retirement 
benefits  from  the  National  Electrical  Bene- 
fit Fund  on  or  after  January  1,  1905,  the 
amendment  takee  effect  on  January  1. 1966." 

BomxiawTAL  nmoaaunoir 
At  the  coBcIuslon  of  this  report  appear 
our  Statemeat  of  Becetpts  and  Disburse- 
ments and  a  statement  showing  the  number 
of  membos  oa  pension  for  the  year  1965. 
We  have  alao  Included  a  copy  of  the  appll- 
eatlon  for  pension  so  all  may  become  famil- 
iar with  it. 

To\ir  Trustees  met  monthly  in  conformity 
with  Article  m-B  of  the  Xmployea  Benefit 
agreement  to  approve  ai^llcatlona  for 
pension. 

Readers  win  note  that  in  1905.  because  of 
the  amendment  tfectlve  January  1,  1065. 
which  allowed  for  five  years  of  past  credited 
service  to  employw  engaged  In  the  electrical 
Industry  for  periods  prior  to  their  employer 
belBg  subject  to  the  agreement,  that  the 
MBBF  commenced  paying  pensions  to  some 
3,600  additional  employes.* 

msW  CBAMOKB  TO  com 

The  amendment  of  January  1,  1966  which 
llberallBm  the  penslans  Is  another  big  step  In 
the  field  of  labor-numagement  cot^Mratlon. 
If  these  amendments  pass,  those  IBBW  mem- 
bers working  for  Blectrical  Oontractors  cov- 
ered under  the  Bnployee  Benefit  Agreement 
will  receive  pensions  from  both  funds.  TTiese 
payments,  added  to  Social  Security  will 
enable  Blectrical  Workers  to  Uve  out  their 
senior  years  In  security  and  dignity.  Letters 
reach  our  oAcee  every  day,  grateful  letters 
from  penaloa  members  who  point  out  how 
mnch  their  pensions  mean  to  them,  that  they 
make  the  difference  between  living  in  modest 
ocmfori  and  merely  existing.    We  think  the 


*The  total  number  of  IBBW  members  oa 
penalon  as  of  June  1,  1966.  was  35.646.  At 
Its  Oonventlon  In  St.  LouU  this  faU,  the 
IBBW  trill  Introduce  amendmenta  to  stabUlae 
and  UbaraliM  Its  own  IBBW  Pension  Plan. 


cover  of  this  Itmtess  booklet  ladtoates  the 
kind  of  future  which  retired  worksrs  in  our 
Industry  may  look  forward  to— a  future  wltli 
a  maasitfe  of  economic  security.  Such  mc- 
urtty  enablm  a  man  to  enjoy  Ufe.  his  famUy, 
his  friends,  and  to  continue  to  contrlbnte 
to  the  good  of  his  conmiunlty. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  NECA-IBXW 
cooperation  which  has  met  Its  responsibility 
to  the  Electrical  Industry  and  the  public. 
would  also  be  extended  to  the  Electrical 
Workers  of  that  Industry. 

Henry  S.  Owens  and  Company,  Certified 
Public  Accountants,  have  audited  the  booki 
of  the  Trustees  for  the  year  1906  and  a  copy 
has  been  furnished  to  all  members  oX  the 
Board. 

Tour  Tr\istees  wish  to  thaiik  all  membcn 
of  the  National  Board  and  the  officers  ot  Uic 
National  Electrical  Contractors  Association 
and  the  Intemational  Brotherhood  or  Elec- 
trical Workers,  especially  NEOA  Presldect 
Richard  W.  Osborn  and  IB£W  President 
Oordon  If.  Freeman.  A  special  vote  of 
thanka  Is  extended  to  Wilfred  D.  Howell,  Sx- 
eoutlve  Secretary  of  the  Pension  Beosflt 
Trust  Fund  for  his  continued  fine  work  In 
the  operation  of  his  ofllce  and  his  aaslstaace 
to  us,  and  to  Leo  S.  WooUa.  comptroller  for 
his  co<q>eratlon  and  help. 

A  final  vote  of  thanks  must  be  extended 
to  the  Public  Member  of  our  Board,  Seaator 
Watne  Moaax,  for  bis  Interest  not  only  in  our 
Pension  Fund  but  In  the  labor-management 
cooperation  practiced  by  our  crganlzattom 
and  for  hla  work  In  pubUdalag  our  polidis. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  KxKmui, 
L.  BioaiNS, 

Trvttett. 
Statement  of  recetpta  and  dUburtementt 
Cash  on  hand  Jaa.  1. 1965 $567, 730. 00 


Cash  receipts: 

Contributions  from  NEBB-  13,075,000.00 
Paymenta — ^Real    eetate 

loans 14,497.870.00 

Interest: 

Real  eeUte  loans 4, 863, 807. 00 

Securities 611,431.00 

Sale  and  redemptloa  of  ee- 

euriUm 7, 486.  646. 00 

Dlvldeads 381,019.00 

RenU __ 343.876.00 

ConmUtment  few  and  dls- 

oounts 68,466,00 

Other 34,963.00 

Subtotal 40, 606. 889. 00 

Total . 41.174,689.00 

Cash  dtabarmmaats: 

PeiMtoas  paid 8,834,393.00 

Seouritlm  purchased: 

Baal  estate  loaaa 16,337,411.06 

Seeoritlea 11,641,363.00 

Thaa  d^oatti 8,650,000.00 

Stocks  and  bonds 8,817,644.00 

Real  estate  purchased. 1.168,500.00 

Postage  and  suppUes 118,379.00 

lavestaieat  eqMnses 831. 600. 00 

Other 36.  696. 00 

Total . 40,  073,  686. 00 

Balance,  Dee.  81. 1965..  1. 100, 004. 00 

Cash,  Dec.  81, 1068: 
American  Security  9i  TnuX 
Co.: 

Checking  account $941,694.00 

Agency 1^.  109, 810. 06 

Bank  of  Mova  Scotia:  _. 

IB  transit...-: 13,160.00 

OhecUag  aocoual 87. 880. 00 

Balaaea,  Dws.  n,  IMS..  1,100.904.00 
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statement  re  number  of  mei  t  ben  on  pension, 
IMS 


Data 


I>ee.  31,  lte4. 


hsoary.... 
Fttnufy... 
Mireh 


tfi?;. 


Jan*- 

JolT 

AofUt 

Sqrtcinber — 

October 

N«f«aber... 
DMantier... 


Admitted 


■2,407 
117 
W 
M 
127 

loe 

80 
129 
Ul 
101 


Retuiied 
totn^e 


I  In  iceard  with  the  amendment  )  1964,  eflective  Jan. 
I,1M6. 

19SB 


Tbtal  admitted 

Retiimed  to   trade. 
DMths 

Ret  Increase 

COKPASATmC 


AMALTsiB — itnffms 

PBNSION 
1»$4 

Total  admitted- 

Betumed  to  trade 

Daatbs 

Net  decrease 

ms 

IMal  admitted 

Returned  to  trade 

Deaths 

Ket  increase 
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Deaths 


4» 

46 
47 
M 
42 
W 
66 
61 
44 
36 
W 
48 


Penskia 
recetTed 


4,422 


4,378 
4,(32 
8,802 
6,933 
6.947 

«v»n) 

7,014 
7,032 
7,049 
7,126 
7.186 
7.230 


8.583 

311 

663 

3,808 

0<»N0     ON 


4 

3 

604 

603 

3,683 
311 
563 

3.806 


[FOKM  No.  8   (114  8)1 
NanoNAi.  ELicniCAL  Bi  i  rxrir  Finn> 

aPPLICATXON   POK   I>l:«8ION 

I  hereby  make  applicatiUi  for  Pension 
Benefits  In  accordance  with  ttl-B  of  the  Em- 
ployees Benefit  Agreement.  ,  (See  Instruc- 
tlau  on  reverse  side.) 

Hame 

Hember  of  IBEW    U  Yee 

Card  No 

Social  Security  No... 

Bom:  (Uonth) 

(Tear) 

I  am  working  for Li  in  the  city  of 


D  No. 


subject  to  the  contributory  provisions  at  the 
Employees  Benefit  Agreement  shaU  be  eUglble 
for  monthly  pension  benefits  when  he  has 
retired,  has  attained  the  age  of  66  years  and 
has  been  continuously  employed  In  covered 
employment  by  a  covered  employer  for  not 
less  than  20  ytan  immediately  prior  to  the 
employee's  application  for  pension  benefits  in 
accordance  with  the  following:  $3.00  per 
month  for  each  completed  year  of  credited 
service. 

Appendix  A  of  the  Employees  Benefit 
Agreement  which  Is  attached  hereto  definee 
continuous  employment  for  purposes  of  pen. 
slon  ellgibiUty. 

1.  Pension  Application — Deadline  Is  the 
last  day  of  each  month. 

(a)  Qualified  pension  applications  re- 
ceived from  January  1  through  January  31 
are  approved  in  January.  Letters  approving 
^plicaUons  are  maUed  to  the  employee. 

To  insure  that  eligible  employees  receive 
pension  without  delay,  we  submit  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions:  Employees  should  obtain 
the  necessary  pension  appUcation  from  their 
Local  Union,  Local  Board  or  NEBP  Headquar- 
ters, at  least  six  (6)  weeks  in  advance.  The 
application  may  be  obtained  in  person,  by 
letter,  post  card  or  phone. 

An  employee  who  accepts  a  pension  may 
not  be  actively  associated  with  the  electrical 
trade  in  any  way.  with  or  without  pay.  He 
Is  not  entitled  to  a  pension  for  any  month  in 
which  he  U  actively  associated  with  the  elec- 
trical trade. 

Employeee  on  pension  who  return  to  the 
electrical  trade  should  inform  the  National 
Electrical  Benefit  Fund  at  once. 

The  address  for  mailing  of  pension  checks 
should  be  clearly  printed  and  the  National 
Electrical  Benefit  Fund  Informed  at  any 
change  of  address. 

Employees  mtut  sign  the  appUcation  with 
their  written  signature  and  not  print  It. 

OBFINmON   OF  CONTIKDOUa  BMPLOTICXNT  VOa 

PUBPOSZS   OF  PElraiON   KUGXBXUTT 

(Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  pursuant 
to  Article  HI-B,  Section  8  of  the  Employees 
Benefit  Agreement,  April  16,  1063,  effective 
January  1,  1965.  and  included  In  this  doc- 
ument for  your  convenience) 


Article    m-B,    Employees    Benefit    Agree- 
[f>ay) ,     ment,  provides  for  payments  of  pension  bene- 
fits based  on  years  of  "continuoiu  employ- 
ment by  a  covered  employer." 
,  ,^  Article   m-B,    Sec.    6,    requires    that    the 

Mbsve  retired)   (will  retl^q)  from  electri-     Board  of  Trustees  define  the  terms  "contlnu- 

(Day) .     ously  employed"  and  "conUnuous  employ. 

ment"  by  rules  and  regulations  of  equal  and 
uniform  application. 

In  order  to  determine  the  credit  eervlce 
to  which  an  employee  (Including  Journey- 
men and  apprentlcee)  is  enUtled  In  estab- 
lishing his  eligibility  as  "continuously  em- 
ployed" and  the  amount  of  pension  payment 
due,  he  shall  be  credited  with  years  of  "con- 
tinuous employntent"  as  follows: 

A.  Service  credit* 

I.  An  en4>loyee  shall  be  credited  with  one 
year  of  covered  employment  for  each  calen- 
dar year,  prior  to  January  1,  1066,  any  part 
of  which  the  employee  was  employed  In  a 
coUecUve  bargaining  unit  for  which  the  In- 


ctiworkon:  (Month) 

(Tear) 

1  have  been  employed  sincje) ,  _ 

g^ert  subject  to  the  Natlkmal  Employ( 

Beneflt  Agreement  and  was  employed  for 

y«»n  In  the  electrical  industi  t  prior  to  being 
wvt  employed  by  a  covered 
"•wred  employer  Is  one  who 
ttel%  fund.) 

(If  you  did  not  perform  Miy  work  for  a 
*<**««d  employer  for  three  consecutive  cal- 
"■*«  years  prior  to  January  1,  1965,  list  the 
ostea  and  reasons  why  belo 


19 by  em- 


employer.     (A 
contributes  to 


An  taiformatlon  listed  ab<  {e  Is  true  imd 
••ctirate, 


City ^tate.- 


Wltneas cfreetNo  temaUonal  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work 


atreet 
ZlpCocte. 

u,?^ PlMiee  Print  MaU- 

tof  Address  for  Checks Icity 

**?*« -.Zip  Code ,1 

iJvr",o**l"  N*"onaJ  Electrical  Benefit  Fund, 
lOMs}?.^    S*««t.    NW..    WMhlngton,    DC. 
«**»  (Telephone:  FE  8-2183)1. 
*^loned  approved  by  the  ^baid  of  Trust- 

"•  Ml jj 

HmmocTioini 
— •i'«oyea  m  an  occupationid  ttlaasincatloo 


ers,  or  a  local  thereof,  was  recognised  as  the 
collective  bargaining  agency,  and  whose  em- 
ployer, by  agreement,  participate  In  the 
Electrical  Workers'  Pension  Benefit  Plan. 

n.  An  employee  shall  be  credited  with  the 
number  of  years  covered  employment  based 
on  his  service  after  January  1.  1066,  or  after 
a  subsequent  loss  of  credited  service  and 
prior  to  date  of  his  retirement  equal  to  the 
following: 

(a)  The  number  of  complete  years  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  total  number  of  hours 
for  which  contributions  were  made  on  bis 
behalf    by    1000.      Coatributions    ahaU    be 


deemed  to  have  been  made  on  his  behalf  if 
he  was  employed  in  a  bargaining  unit  for 
wlUch  the  IBEW  or  a  local  thereof  is  rec- 
ognleed  as  the  collective  bargaining  agent 
and  the  employer  has  agreed  vrtth  the  IBEW 
or  a  local  union  thereof  to  participate  in  the 
E  ectrical  Workers'  Pension  Benefit  Plan  and 
paid  to  a  L«cal  Board  an  amount  eqtial  to  1  % 
of  the  gross  labor  payroll  paid  to  the  em- 
ployees in  the  bargaining  unit  (provided 
that  the  employee's  wages  were  included  in 
the  gross  labor  payroll  upon  which  the  1% 
payment  was  made).  Overtime  hours  shall 
be  computed  on  a  non-multiple  basis.  I.e. 
10  hours  of  overtime  shall  yield  10  hotirs  of 
service  and  sliall  not  be  multiplied  by  any 
premium  rate. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  A  n  (a) 
above,  employee  shall  not  be  credited  with  a 
greater  number  of  years  of  covered  employ- 
ment than  the  number  of  calendar  yeai^ 
during  which  contributions  were  made  on 
his  behalf,  which  have  elapeed  to  the  date  of 
retirement.  Contributions  made  on  his  be- 
half shall  .be  computed  as  described  in  (a) 
above. 

B.  Past  eervice  credits 
Past  service  credlta  shall  be  granted  to  an 
employee  employed  In  an  occupational  classi- 
flcatlon  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Em- 
ployees Benefit  Agreement  for  periods  of  such 
employment  prior  to  the  date  upon  which  his 
employer  became  a  covered  employer  on  the 
basis  of  one  year  of  credit  for  each  year  of 
such  continuous  employment  by  any  employ- 
er who  acquires  the  status  of  a  covered  em- 
ployer. If  an  employe  worked  for  an  em- 
ployer who  went  out  of  business,  and  such 
business  was  taken  over  by  a  covered  em- 
ployer, or  in  other  comparable  situations,  past 
service  credit  for  periods  of  employment  with 
the  employer  who  went  out  of  hunlnnsn  nwy 
be  granted,  if  the  Trustees,  in  their  eole  dis- 
cretion, are  satisfied  on  the  basis  of  evidence 
submitted  to  them,  that  It  U  appropriate  to 
treat  the  covered  employer  as  one  who  has 
succeeded  to  the  buslnsss  of  the  employer 
who  went  out  of  business.  The  maximtun 
amount  of  past  service  credits  aUowed  shall 
be  five  years. 

Past  service  credits  shall  be  deeaied  the 
equivalent  of  years  of  covered  employment  by 
a  covered  employer. 

Past  service  credits.  In  accordance  vrtth 
the  alxjve  designation  and  formtila,  shall  be 
granted  to  employees  who  have  retired  prior 
to  September  36,  1964,  the  date  of  adoption 
of  the  pest  service  credit  system,  as  well  as 
to  those  employees  who  retire  after  such  date. 
The  Board  of  Trusteee  U  authorized  to 
adopt  such  rulee  and  regulations  for  credit- 
ing past  service  as  are  appropriate  and  con- 
sistent with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
section  and  the  Agreement. 

C.  Loss  of  credited  service 
An  employee  vrill  not  receive  any  credit 
for  hoius  or  years  worked  under  Section  A 
II  (a)  or  (b)  above  for  any  year  In  which  he 
falls,  or  failed,  to  perform  any  work  for  which 
contributions  were  made  on  bis  behalf  aa 
deecribed  in  A  I  above  in  a  calendar  year 
prior  to  January  1,  1966  or  falls  to  perform 
WM'k  for  which  contributions  were  made  on 
his  behalf  for  at  least  300  hoitfs  in  any  cal- 
endar year  after  January  1,  1966,  in  the 
event  an  employee  works  lees  than  800  hours 
in  any  calendar  year,  said  hours  will  not  be 
included  in  the  total  number  of  hours  aa 
referred  to  in  Section  A  n  (a)  above,  not 
shall  said  year  be  included  imder  A  n  (b) 
above.  A  loes  of  credited  service,  past  or 
future,  shall  occur  when  an  employee  failed 
to  perform  any  work  for  a  covered  employer 
for  three  consecutive  calendar  years  prior  to 
January  1,  1966,  or  when  an  employee  failed 
to  work  for  a  covered  employer  for  at  least 
800  hours  In  any  calendar  year  for  at  least 
three  (8)  oonsecuUve  yean  after  Jaauary  1, 
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June  15,  1966 


June  15,  1966 


1066;  atttiar  cC  whloh  wnaU  ahall  ouical  aU 
cradttMl  miliw  friar  to  tli*t  data,  axcapt  lor 
Um  foUewlnc  oondltlona: 

1.  Partoda  at  panunant  and  total  dliaMl- 
Ity  up  to  a  nuudaiim  at  tbiaa  (S)  y«an  ahaU 
not  oonatttuta  a  kiaa  o<  pctar  eradltad  awloa. 

a.  Parloda  at  prona  dlaabUlty  up  to  a 
maTtimim  of  thna  (6)  yaan,  durlnc  which 
tha  «nplojaa  laealvaa  or  la  antltlad  to  ra- 
catra  aoolrtaint  aad/or  riotniai  banaflta  or 
Workman'a  OompaDaatton  ahall  not  oonatl- 
tata  a  loaa  at  prtor  etadttad  aerrloa. 

S.  Stitkaa  or  loekouta,  up  to  a  maslinxim 
at  alx  <6>  man  tha.  doitnc  whloh  an  aniployaa 
la  lAyitoidly  aUa  and  avatlabia  to  work  ahaU 
not  oonatltuta  a  loaa  at  prior  oradttad  aarr- 
lea,  and  tha  thraa  bundrad  hoara  annnal 
mlnliBTim  ahall  ha  laducad  pro-nta  baaad  on 
aald  parloda  at  attlka  and  lockout. 

4.  VMloda  at  abaanoa  from  tha  barfalnlng 
■nit  baeauaa  an  ampioyaa  la  (l)  aerrlnf  aa 
a  full  ttoia  amplofaa  of  aa  Intamatlonal  or 
UMal  union  or  a  aiato  or  national  Labor 
Vadaratlon  or'  ilaUlar  orgaslsatlon.  or  (2) 
amployad  In  a  auparrlaary  poaltlon  In  tha 
Baotrlcal  Induatry  ahall  not  oonatltuta  a 
loaa  of  prior  oredltad  aaiiloa. 

(It  ahaU  ba  tha  laaponalblUty  and  obliga- 
tion of  aaoh  Individual  amplojraa  to  advlaa  tha 
national  Blaetrtoal  Bana0t  Fund  of  tha  az- 
lataoaa  of  any  of  tha  condltlooa  anumaratad 
ahova  whloh  would  affaet  aald  amployaa. 
Kotloa  to  tha  Pund  ahall  ba  glvan  at  tha 
Inoaptloa  of  tha  condition  and  ahall  ba  ao- 
fiompanlart  bj  all  avaUabla  proof  of  aald 
oondltlon.  Tbm  amployaa  ahall  notify  tha 
Pund  whan  tha  oondltlon  oaaaaa  to  azlat.) 

D.  MiUtmrf  Servtem 

Abaanea  from  employment  dua  to  military 
aarrleaahall  not  ooBatttota  a  loaa  of  oradttad 
aarvlea  prorldad  tha  amployaa  latt  oorarad 
amptoymant  to  antar  the  Armed  Foreea  of 
fha  Qnttad  Btataa  of  America  and  returned 
to  eoTeted  anqtloymettt  within  three  moatha 
fdlowlnc  the  data  at  dlaeharge  or  rtf eeae 
ffom  tha  Anned  Faroaa.  Tbt  term  of  mlU- 
tary  aarrloe  ahall  be  eonaldered  the  aame  aa 
thmi|^  aodk  employee  had  remained  In 
eorerad  amploymeat  whOe  m  tha  Armed 
Poroea  prorlded,  howcTer,  that  tha  employee 
muat  have  bean  drafted,  ealled,  enhatad  In 
lieu  of  draft  or  otharwlae  required  by  law 
to  enter  the  military  aerrloa.  Parloda  of 
TOlantary  re-enllatmant  not  affected  during 
a  naittenal  amaagaMuy  or  thna  of  war  shall 
aot  ba  oca»tdared  mlUtary  aanrloa  for  thla 
The  period  of  adlltary  aarrlea  whloh 
I  aa  ilua  under  coaared  aaiployment 
■eeed  the  aataal  period  during 
whloh  the  employee  waa  reqiared  to  aarre 
plaa  three  Bwntha.  For  purpoeea  of  cradlt- 
iBg  aamoa  after  Jaa%iary  1, 1966.  an  employee 
rtttU  raoatea  oredlt  tor  8»Vi  houn  of  covered 
amploymant  for  aaoh  Bkonth  aerved  In  the 
Armed  Porcea. 

Any  employee  entering  the  United  Statea 
Armed  Pwcee  under  the  oondltlona  enu- 
merated abore.  must  complete  a  form  prior 
to  hla  entry  mto  the  Armed  Porcea  and  a 
form  after  hla  dlaeharge  froet  the  Armed 
Poreee.  Tbeee  forma  -tIU  be  obtalnable  from 
and  must  be  sutanltted  to  the  oflloe  of  the 
Xatlpnal  Board. 


DEAN  8KWARD  REE8B  CELEBRATES 
aOTH  ANMXVERSART  AT  WILLAM- 
ETn  UNIVERSnT  COLLEGE  OF 
LAW 

ICr.  ICORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unantnuxtf  consent  that  there  be  pub- 
lished In  the  ComuuBsionu.  Bcoou  an 
Mtlete  which  anMared  In  the  Willam- 
•tt*  Lavper  for  April  19M.  published  hj 
the  WlUaoMUe  Untveraltar  CoUe«e  ot 
Law.  aakam,  Orat..  under  the  headline 
"Dean  Oriebrates  20th  Annlversanr." 


Tben  brins  no  oh}«ctlrn.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooio, 
as  follows: 


DtBur 


SOm  AaMifuattT 


(By  Paul  Aragon) 
Perhape.    a    hand-engraTed.    aoUd    gold 
plated,   flllgreed.   lumlnoua   dialed,   pocket 
watch  would  be  In  order.    One  that  didn't 
keep  time  too  accurate. 

At  any«rate.  thla  year  marks  the  twen- 
tieth year  that  Sowasd  Beeae  haa  graced  the 
hallowed  halls  of  the  law  achool. 

Por  a  peraon  who  left  ham»  at  the  age 
of  13  to  work  In  a  glass  factory,  hla  >oumey 
haa  been  a  long  and  suooeaaful  one.  He 
managed  to  get  an  education  and  at  the 
aame  time  go  from  railroad  aeetlon  worker, 
to  ateal  foundry  laborer,  to  earpantera'  un- 
ion mambar.  to  theatre  mualelan.  band  di- 
rector, choir  director.  Bible  aalaaman.  real 
eetate  aalae  manager,  ocautructlon  foreman, 
vaudavUla  aetor  and  at  one  time  even  piloted 
hla  own  |dana.  At  oaie  time,  hla  malodloua 
voice  even  graoed  the  alrwavea.  (He  elahna 
that,  fortunately  for  tha  public,  he  got  out 
before  the  advent  of  televlalon.) 

To  the  good  fortune  of  the  Uw  achool, 
he  persuted  In  his  education,  receiving  hla 
A.B.  from  Weat  Virginia  Wealeyan,  ICA.  from 
the  Unlveialty  of  Michigan,  JJ>.  flrcm  In- 
diana Unlveralty.  and  LLJC  ftom  Duke  Unt- 
veralty.  He  Is  alao  a  graduate  c  tbi  Army 
Goaunand  and  Oenaral  Staff  School. 

Dean  Beeae  came  to  Willamette  Unlvar- 
atty  In  tha  faU  of  IBM,  attar  having  sarved 
aa  a  Colonel  In  tha  Army  Air  Poroa  on  the 
ataff  of  Qenaral  "Hap"  Arnold.  Immediately 
upon  arrival  at  the  law  echool.  r.  Uberal 
trend  In  education  oouM  be  Been.  The  honor 
system  aa  well  as  the  anonymoxis  grading 
system  were  established  with  the  bleealng 
of  Dean  Beeae.  Barely  four  montha  after 
the  Deanls  arrival,  the  CoUege  of  Law  waa 
admitted  to  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schoola.  The  Legal  Aid  Clinic  was 
opened  on  October  15, 1M7,  under  the  Dean's 
dlreetloa,  and  to  thto  day.  la  the  only  echool- 
run  Legal  Aid  Clinic  In  the  weat.  with  the 
exception  of  one  at  the  Unlverat^  of  Oolo- 
raio.  The  development  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Clinic  by  the  Dean  ouladaatad  with  a  ci- 
tation awarded  in  Aogoaf.  IMS,  by  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Aid  and  DataaAje  Aaaodatloa 
for  outstanding  work  in  the  Bold  of  legal 
aid. 

Dean  Reaaa  atiu  ohamplona  the  Legal  Aid 
cauaa,  and  aa  recently  aa  Pabruary,  1666,  da- 
llvered  a  ipaaeh  batore  tha  King  County  Bar 
AsaocUtlon  In  Seattle  entitled  "30  Mllllam 
New  Legal  Cllenta"  which  waa  on  tiha  anb- 
Ject  of  tha  poor  receiving  adequate  legal 
help.  Thla  apaach  received  radio  and  tele- 
vlalon coverage,  and  waa  made  tha  aubjeet 
of  editorials  and  magaalna  artldea. 

An  Individual  thlakar.  Dean  nnrae  hM 
written  many  legal  and  Uterary  arUdea,  In- 
cluding a  three-act  play  and  a  caaebook  on 
Code  Pleading.  He  has  been  the  author  of 
many  law  Journal  artlolee,  and  contributed 
to  "Know  the  Law"— hi  ocHumn  which  ran 
regularly  In  the  Oregon  Stateaman  and  other 
Oregon  newapapera.  He  haa  been  an  ad- 
vocate and  defender  for  the  cauae  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Law,  and  during  the  past  ten  years, 
haa  been  Instrumental  in  tolngtng  about  the 
Increaae  In  the  demand  for  a  Willamette 
legal  education,  and  eonaequently.  ateadlly 
tncraaalng  ttia  standard  for  admlaalon.  Hla 
twenty  yaara  at  Willamette  have  alao  aeen 
the  beginning  of  the  WUlamatta  aerlee  of 
legal  haadboofea  atarted  In  1»«8  and  auo- 
oeeded  by  tha  Willamette  Law  Joomal  In 
1066,  laatltutlOB  of  the  moot  court  eompoU- 
tlon  aa  part  of  tha  eurrlenlum,  tha  Kattetial 
Championship  having  been  won  by  ttie  moo* 
ooort  taam  la  1666  and  the  InltUtlan  of  the 
etttdent  legal  raaaaroh  aervloa. 

A  nwlnaWanae  of  aorta  happana  to  be  that 
Dean  Beeee'a  right  hand  "maa",  Mn.  Phyltti 
Jo  CrlaweU  came  at  almoat  the  aame  time  aa 


did  the  dean  In  1946.  Dean  Beeee  datat 
that  without  her  aa  registrar,  this  achool 
would  not  have  developed  to  what  It  is  today, 
with  Its  ever  growing  national  Image.  "Un. 
Orlawell'a  hard  work,  devotion  and  Ingenuity 
have  been  the  main  reaaona  why  the  law 
achool  haa  attained  Its  unusual  growth  and 
ancoeeeee,"  states  the  Dean. 

In  aplte  of  his  active  and  Imaglnatlvt 
mind,  ha  haa  been  known  to  leave  the  kaya 
to  hla  office  stuck  In  the  door  overnight,  and 
at  one  time  waa  even  suspected  of  laavl^ 
hla  car  running  while  he  happily  went  abcot 
his  day'a  work. 

An  avid  sportsman,  he  plays  tennis  thiaa 
ttanea  a  week;  during  the  rainy  wlaar 
months  he  wlU  aettle  for  a  apMted  game  of 
badminton.  He  aspired  to  the  candidacy  for 
United  Statea  Attorney  of  Oregon  In  UU, 
but  yielded  when  a  petition  imanlmoody 
algned  by  the  studenu  and  faculty  urged 
him  to  reconsider. 

Laborer,  musician,  actor,  alnger,  author, 
playrlght,  warrior,  educator,  and  Dean  of  tha 
C<dlege  of  Law.  On  aecond  thought  mayba 
the  watch  woxildn't  be  auch  a  bad  Idea  aftw 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  sr- 
tide  pays  a  very  deserved  tribute  to  Dean 
Seward  Reese,  who  has  been  dean  of  the 
Willamette  Law  School  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years,  with  whom  I  had 
a  close  pnrfessional  relationship  when  I 
was  dean  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
School  of  Law. 

On  this  occasion  I  not  only  aseodate 
myself  with  the  remarks  oontained  in  the 
article  that  I  have  had  inserted  in  the 
RkcoRD.  but  I  want  to  express  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today  my  deep  appre- 
ciation for  the  many  outstanding  con- 
tributions Dean  Reese  has  made  to  the 
law  and  to  the  legal  pitrfeasion  In  my 
State.  I  oommend  him  again,  as  I  have 
many  times  in  the  past,  for  his  schdar- 
sfalp  and  for  his  great  administrative 
ability  as  dean  of  Willamette  Unlveistty 
Law  SchooL 


A  PROPOSED  RAID  ON  POREBT 
PROTBCnVB  QREEH  STRIPS— A 
THREAT  TO  OUR  FEDERAL  PC»- 
ESTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  came  to  my  attentl<m  a  shocking 
and  irreqmnsible  proposal  to  rip  open 
the  Federal  forests  In  Oregon.  This  pro- 
posal was  directed  to  high  Federal  for- 
estry ofDdals  by  at  least  one  Oregoo 
resident  who  alleges  that  he  speaks  for 
the  timber  industry  of  my  State,  or  at 
least  for  a  substantial  segment  of  that 
industry. 

The  appalUng  proposal  to  which  I  al- 
lude would  Involve  the  cutting  of  the 
protective  green  strips  that  separate 
logged-over  sections  of  Federal  forests. 
This  reflects.  I  am  sure,  the  view  of  s 
small  number  of  nonconservation  ttm- 
bennen  whoee  basic  phUos(q>hy  is  that 
of  "making  the  doUar"  regardless  of  the 
consequences  twi  the  public  interest. 
More  suodnetly.  it  is  the  phOosophy  tf 
"cut  out  and  get  out"  which  prevailed  at 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

We  see  the  oostly  price  the  American 
people  have  paid  for  a  "cut  out  and  get 
out"  policy  in  the  SUtes  of  Wlaoon^ 
and  Michigan  In  partteular,  althoui^ 
there  wen  other  States,  including  Mbi- 
neaota.  which  also  suffered  from  tbU 
policy. 
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Great  economic  resoureea  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  "cut  out  and  get  out" 
policy.  Great  damage  whs  done  to  aoil 
conservation.  What  we  would  not  give 
now,  as  we  drive  through  tJlchlgan,  Wis- 
eonidn.  and  Minnesota,  1 :  we  could  live 
over  again  those  days  wt  gn  the  tycoons 
of  the  lumber  Industry  '6ere  permitted 
to  mow  down  CSod's  gift  oD  great  natural 
resources  in  the  form  of  o  ar  forests,  hav- 
ing failed  to  carry  out  our  obligations 
Bstnistees. 

So  long  as  I  serve  In  tt  4  Senate.  I  In- 
toid  to  oppose  every  mov*  linent  aimed  In 
the  direction  of  repeating  in  my  State 
the  great  mistakes  made  L  iMlchlgan  and 
Wisconsin  in  a  goneby  dec  ide. 

Tbii  proposal  of  the  cut  ing  of  the  pro- 
tective green' strips  that  si  parate  logged- 
over  sections  of  PMeral  f  o  qests  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  sound  j  conservation. 
This  proposal  reflects.  I  fun  sure,  as  I 
have  said,  the  view  of  a  sittall  number  of 
Doooonservatlon  timbeimih  whose  basic 
ptdlofiophy  ts  that  of  "making  the  dol- 
lar" regardless  of  the  consequences  on 
the  public  interest.  More  succinctly,  it 
to  the  philosophy— I  repeat — of  "cut 
out  and  get  out"  which  prevailed  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  I  j 

Let  me  hasten  to  poinit  out  that  the 
iDdtvidual  who  made  this  reckless  pro- 
posal is  not  rei»esentativ^  jof  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  in  the  lumber  Industry 
of  Oregon.  I  am  satisflen  that  Oregon 
bimbermen  are.  by  and  Urge,  ctmserva- 
tlon  nUnded  and  that  th«  wish  to  deal 
with  our  Federal  forests  u  a  crop  to  be 
harvested  year  after  year,l4n  a  sustained 
yldd  basis,  with  an  eye  tid  the  needs  of 
fatore  generations  of  AnieHcans. 

Last  January  17  and  km  subsequent 
occasions,  I  spoke  in  the  iSoiate  oa  the 
subject  of  allowable  ttmbd*  cats  on  Fed- 
eral lands  In  Oregca.  G^  January  IT. 
I  dlaeuBsed  the  sehaae  '-pnt  had  been 
Isuncbed  by  certain  timb^  operators  In 
(kegoQ  who  have  been  4<dnverlng  to 
devise  a  method  for  incrtatslng  the  cut 
tram  the  Federal  f crcats  fltb  little  re- 
IM^  f  or  the  possttle  adtlfkm  efleets  on 
renau  latton. 

My  January  17  statement  dtseMSsed  In 
detail  the  eflortc  of  theae  umber  opera- 
tars  to  put  to  qaeettonaU<  Juae  hi  InMM 
dnft  of  a  research  study  1 1^  a  Dr.  Dacnr, 
o(8rracu8eUtairerslfey,in  liwtlfloatkm  of 
their  demands  for  ttqutdat  ing  <rid  growth 
wber  on  our  Federal  f  or  iMs  in  Oregon. 

"^  more  recent  propcsal  to  cut  the. 
Pnteetlve  green  stripe  la  cdually  prepoe-^ 
terauB  and  dangerous.  If  eanled  out,  it 
vookl  permit  these  "out  oi  twai  g^  out" 
uggers  to  cut  the  green  si  tips  of  timber 
tt^  s^tarate  the  logged-c  ^  aecUoBs  of 
fyq^l  forests  that  have  I  i^cn  cut  under 
■ont^  prooeduraa  No(  imly  would  it 
wn  forest  protective  covisia  into  stump 
tads,  but  it  would  negate  the  steps  that 
oAve  been  taken  to  assure  he  restoratkm 
01  watershed  values  of  the  areas  Just  cut. 

Onedoea  not  have  to  1^  a  forester— 
ne  nsed  be  only  an  mom  *ur  conswa^ 
^^pi't— to  realiee  that  Icying  ban  tha 

**wadcs  woidd  not  «dy  £aka  hldsoua 
]»rt6s  of  our  prsetoiia  fcw  SsTtait  would 
*!«<)»  watershed  vahiea.  |^ 

iHa  conaequeaaae  of  thl4  bnposed  raid 
onpretecttve  green  stripe  i^d  be  dlsas- 


trouB  to  touzlm  in  Oregon.  Orecoik's 
important  toudst  InAistiy  and  Its  deslg- 
natlcm  as  "the  &narald  bapire"  would 
be  soiously  jeopardind.  The  ■i<'fc»w«i^ 
sight  created  by  loggad-oS  green  strips 
weidd  destroy  the  incomparable  areas  of 
beautiful  f<»eet  scenery. 

Z  do  not  intend  to  stand  fay  and  watch 
these  forest  raiders  succeed  in  their  ef- 
forts to  sacrifice  our  national  forests  and 
our  other  public  forests  to  the  az. 

There  are  also  those  who  would  under- 
take mammoth  programs  of  t.htnntng»  in 
our  national  forests  and  other  public 
lands  in  "making  the  dollar."  They 
would  come  into  the  young  growth  stands 
on  an  accelerated  jwogram  of  thinning 
out  trees  that  presumably— I  stress  "pre- 
sumably"—will  die  before  they  reach 
harvest  age.  I  want  tliere  to  be  no  mis- 
take about  the  fact  that  in  my  Judgment 
a  sound  program  of  thinning  is  a  de- 
fensifale  program.  But  I  have  serious 
questions  about  the  desirability  of  crash 
programs  of  thinning  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  feet  of  timber  without  adequate 
advance  planning. 

There  are  also  those  who  would  develop 
a  crash  program  of  what  they  call  "mor- 
taUty  sahmge  in  old  growth  staikUk"  lids, 
too.  Is  a  commendable  goea  and  one  which 
could  be  realized:  but  again,  a  crash  pro- 
gram without  adequate  advance  planning 
could  lead  to  ttw  gutting  of  the  Federal 
forests. 

Mr.  President,  I  adc  unantanoos  con- 
sent to  have  iirlnted  at  this  point  In  tiie 
Rscoao  an  article  entitled  "Making  the 
Dollar  Secret  Timber  Plan  Stirs  O.  tt 
C  Counties,"  which  A^l^mvm  such  a  pro- 
posal, written  by  Oerry  Pratt,  businMa 
editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonlan.  and 
puUldbed  In  the  Oregonlan  of  May  30. 
IMC 

There  being  no  dbttetioa,  the  artlele 
was  ordered  to  be  minted  in  the  Rioobb, 
as  follows: 

RiSir 


O.  a  O.  Cooimaa 


(By  Oerry  Pratt. 


adltcr,  the 


) 


A  hlatory  at  trust  bulwa an  the  DepaiUnaiit 
of  the  Interior  and  the  OtcO  Ouuutiaa  In 
OtegoB  fwllapaed  thla  paat  week  whan  the 
Department  of  the  Tnttrlnr  denlod  OM3  atk- 
olala  tha  right  to  be  brlaf  on  a  p«*y^««  to 
Increaae  Che  ahowabla  OAC  timber  cut  be- 
tween see  and  400  ndUfon  feet  a  year. 

Tba  timber  hiTolTed  it  only  p«rt  of  a  ae- 
cteey^^nreoded  and  poUtlcaUy  protaalad 
tlBBbar  paagtBiii.  la  the  wocka  whleh  Induatry 
aoaroea  eMm  wlU  alaoreeuH  m  an  »'^«:*«-«fi 
600-mlUloii  feet  of  Poreat  Servloa  timber 
going  on  the  market  In  Oregon. 

The  amount  of  timber  Involved  In  both  In- 
stances U  oidy  a  gtiflaa.  the  beat  gnaea  of 
DarreU  Joaea,  the  preatdent  at  the  OftO 
Counties  AsBocUtlon  for  the  paat  aevasi  yaara 
and  Clackanuw  County  commissioner,  who 
conf eases:  "We  can  only  gueaa  becauae  when 
we  aak  f  or  a  todaOng  la  tha  field  we  are  told 
we  cannot  have  the  Inf  ormatlan.  even  though 
It  la  OM;  fonda  they  are  ependtag  and  OAC 
landa  they  are  planning  on  eoMti^'' 

Jeaiea  will  fly  to  Vaahlagton.  DjO,  Mon- 
day to  meet  with  the  Oregon  delegation  Tuea- 
day  and  review  there  the  Bureau  at  ImaA 
Mbnagemeait  studtea.  When  he  aeugfat  to 
brlaff  the  OAO  coBsultant  forester.  Laolea 
AlaaaiMlaf  at  Maaon.  Bmaa  and  Otrasd.  fbr 
thfta  atiUlng.  aaiHatana  gaeratery  of  thal»> 
teeloa.  Haixy  iiMlerafwi  teftMed  him  the  la- 
fonnaUoQ. 


"We  have  heard  aU  kinda  of  flgurM  on  the 
amount  of  OAC  t&nbar  fomad  avaname  under 
the  BUC  study,  timber  either  rotting  and 
down  er  available  throogh  thinning  pro- 
grams," Jbnes  explained. 


Under  Ito  voluntary  agreement  wtth  the 
Interior  Department,  Jonea  ezpuined.  the 
oao  countlea  rafond  a  third  of  their  ahare 
of  the  OJkO  thiAar  aato  funda  for  manage- 
maat,  voada  aad  reforeatattan  of  the  oao 
landa  by  the  BLIC. 

Bven  after  the  deduotloa  of  a  third  of  their 
revenuea.  the  OAC  Countlee.  an  of  the  Weat- 
em  Oregon  oounOea  except  Ctstaop.  plua 
Klamath  County,  ooUeet  soeae  660  million  a 
yew  from  their  aham  of  tha  timber  aalaa. 

"■van  Bk  660a  triniiaaiiit.  ttaia  program  of 
added  haraeat  eoold  mean  an  extra  66  mil- 
lion a  year  to  tha  O&C  wwmttaa,  ao  aatavaUy 
we  are  concerned."  the  Clackamas  Ooun^ 
commissioner  added.  "At  660  a  thousand,  a 
more  reaaonable  timber  oost  today.  It  means 
68  minion  a  year  more  for  the  oounttee." 

"In  addltlca  the  Industry  desperately 
needa  the  added  loga  to  htfp  offset  the  ex- 
pandad  export  of  ttnriMr  to  Japan  which  Is 
beginning  to  have  a  aertous  afleot  on  our 
employment  outlook." 

Jones'  chief  complaint  Sunday  as  he 
planned  his  campaign  for  waahlngton,  D.C., 
was:  "We  have  been  full  paitneis  with  the 
BlJd  in  the  past.  We  votaataifly  aakad  Oon- 
gresa  to  take  otia  third  oC  oar  0*C 
and  invest  It  In  suatatelhg 
we  want  to  be  full  partneia  la  this  plaaalag. 

"There  la  a  full  i^mrt  oa  tha  availability 
of  Increaaed  yield  of  timber  that  la  not  being 
made  available  to  us.  we  are  aaKed  to  go 
back  to  Waahlngton  and  get  briefed  wltbout 
having  any  at  the  facte  feefbre  wa  gat  tbara. 
Tha  beat  Aadaraea  would  gta*  ua  la  thai  ttte 
Infomaathm  oa  oar  laada  vlU  be  aaada  avaU- 
able  to  oa  during  the  oooiaa  of  our  maatlnga 

"They  denied  m  tha  right  to  ba  tactalad 
until  we  gat  It  hla  way,  and  yet  it  la  our  ra- 
eource  and  our  money  InTOlved." 

JoneS  and  the  O&C  oflldali  are  Jumpy 
about  auch  deahnsi  in  tba  BUf  ainee  the 
dlaoovery  laat  year  of  a  plan  to  awa^  aof^ 
talned-yMd  buds  m  Weatam  Oragoaa  which 
were  a  part  of  tha  OAO  < 


The  CbMikamaa  Ceorty  oflleial  aald 
also  going  to  preea  for  aataOa  oa  the 
Sarvloe  pragraaa  to  tBcraaas  ISa  eat  i 
by  550-mlUlon  fast  a  yaar. 

"Wa  baae  baaai  tokt  tha  Paraat 
preparing  to  go  to  Ooagraaa  In  Auguat  for 
aa  additional  approprtation  to  aUew  It  an- 
other 860-aUlUon  feet  of  annual  cut  under 
tha  aame  aalvage  and  tbmnlng  pcopama," 
Jouaa  aald. 

Twenty-five  pai'ienl  of  t 

Jcaaa  pointed  oat, 

tar  rated  la  thla  ; 

<mly  alae  coonttea  la  tha  Ualtad  StaSee  that 

coUaet  naore  than  half  a  million  doUara  a 

year  from  Foreat  Serrlce  aalee  In  their  areaa. 

Seven  of  tboee  countlee  are  In  Oregon.    So 

you  cui  understand  our  Intereat." 

At  an  extremely  low  price  ot  660  a 
thousand,  Jonee  flgwree,  the  660-BalIlion  In- 
creaae In  Vbreat  Barviaa  euta 
than  6«imiUlnK  a  year  la  I 
to  the  eoamMaa  frata  tiaaher  aalaa^  plua  the 
Jobe  aad  Invaetaieat  In  maaataatuzlag. 

"Wa  hope  to  find  out  what  theae  programa 
am  and  maybe  we  wlU  have  aame  suggaationa 
about  tha  bodgeta,"  Jonaa  explained. 

men  la  a  policy  of  aecreey  developing 
around    avor   fadeaal    timber   programa    In 
Oregon  BO  that  WW  are  fiadlag  It  f 
maeadOatfttoi 

ouraaSvra 
"Mayta 
to  find  out  why." 


I 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Pratt 
Article  quotes  a  Mr.  Darrell  Jones,  coun^ 
commissioner  in  Oregon,  as  saying  that 
"it  is  our  resource  and  our  money  in- 
volved." But  there  are  more  than  dollars 
Involved  in  our  forests. 

The  Idea  of  cutting  out  the  green  strips 
is  reminiscent  of  the  i^irase  the  late 
Adlai  Stevenson  used  to  describe  the  ef- 
forts of  another  person  in  public  life,  who 
was  going  to  give  this  Nation  "a  bigger 
bang  for  a  buck."  Those  who  advance 
the  green  strip  logging  concept  contend 
that  more  timber  can  be  placed  on  the 
market  without  building  additional  forest 
roads.  They  talk  about  it  as  an  economy 
measure.  Biit  it  is  a  false  economy  to 
gut  the  Federal  forests.  It  Is  also  a  false 
eoonomy.  I  should  add,  to  gut  private 
forests. 

Once  again.  I  wish  to  warn  the  con- 
servatloa-minded  lumbermen  of  my 
State  that  there  are  loose  among  them 
a  few  misguided  souls  whose  concept  of 
conservatian  is  that  of  stripping  the 
forests  to  conserve  profit  dollars.  These 
spoUers  of  the  forest  are  bent  upon 
destroying  a  conservation  image  and  a 
conservation  practice  that  the  liunber  In- 
dustry of  my  State  has  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  adopt  and  use.  The  citizen- 
statesmen  of  the  timber  Industry  of  my 
State  recognise  that  the  business  of  cut- 
ting the  forests  is  often  misunderstood 
even  when  the  best  scientific  principles 
are  applied.  As  I  said  on  January  17,  "to 
all  who  live  conservation  it  Is  disturbing 
that  the  liUtial  cut  in  the  Douglas  Fir 
forests  is  unavoidably  a  severe  treatment. 
The  trees  are  large  and  heavy  and  con- 
tain much  cull  material.  To  obtain  ef- 
ficient regeneration  of  healthy  new 
stands,  clear  cutting  is  sUvicuiturally 
necessary.  Much  of  this  large  timber 
Is  on  steep  and  broken  ground.  The 
Forest  Service  makes  Its  clear  cuts  in  a 
patchwlse  fashion.  Conservationists  are 
pleased  that  foresters  recognize  that 
large  continuous  clear  cuts  are  no  longer 
acceptable  from  a  scenic,  watershed,  or 
recreational  use  standpoint." 

I  also  said  then  that  there  was  a  period 
In  Oregon  when  there  was  complete  clear 
cutting  of  the  mountainsides.  I  owke 
of  the  period  when  the  liunber  Industry 
"mowed  the  trees  down,  and  left  not  only 
the  ugly  views  that  resulted  from  such  a 
practice  and  waste  of  God's  gifts  of  these 
great  cathedrals  of  forests  to  our  people, 
but  they  did  great  damage  to  the  water- 
shed; they  did  great  damage  to  the  solL 
The  conservationist  under  the  leadership 
of  such  men  as  Oifford  Pinchot,  one  of 
the  greatest  conservationists  of  our  time, 
brought  an  end  to  this  ravaging  of  so- 
called  dear  cut  for  old  growth  timber 
on  the  forests  of  the  Padflc  Northwest." 
When  I  discussed  4hls  forest  resource 
problem  <m  January  17.  I  pointed  out 
that  I  was  "sorry  to  say  that  there  are 
still  those  who  put  profit  above  their  ob- 
ligations as  trustees  of  Ood's  gift  of 
natural  resources  to  our  people."  I  also 
said,  "we  can  operate  a  profitable  forest 
Industry  without  forest  rape.  We  can 
<qwrate  a  profitable  forest  Industry  and 
keep  (aith  with  future  generations  of 
American  boys  and  girls  by  following  the 
sound  eoosenratlon  programs  that  our 
Forest  Service  defends,  supports  and  ad- 
vanoes." 


When  I  testified  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  this  year,  I  siig- 
gested  that  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  come  in 
next  year  with  a  program  designed  to 
promote  a  long-range  second  growth 
management  operation  of  major  dimen- 
sions. I  requested  a  report  that  would 
lay  out  the  cost  and  the  benefits,  dollar 
and  otherwise.  I  stress  again  the  word 
otherwise.  The  use  of  this  word  makes  it 
clear  that  what  is  needed  is  a  complete 
analysis  as  to  the  proper  level  of  cutting 
which  is  required  for  protection  of  the 
forests  in  the  public  interest. 

Once  again,  the  "cut  out  and  get  out" 
segment  of  the  lumber  industry  is  urging 
crash  programs  and  novel  systems  of 
hurry-up  cutting.  I  do  not  intend  to  play 
politics  in  our  forests,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  let  others  play  politics  while  slashing 
through  the  trees.  Those  in  high  public 
ofllce  in  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, in  particular  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, as  well  as  those  of  us  who  hold 
political  office,  might  as  well  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  pressure  on  our  forests 
will  continue  to  Increase  from  all  sides. 
The  clamor  to  substitute  fantasy  for  fact 
and  the  rationalization  of  selfish  groups 
to  ravage  our  forests  under  the  guise  of 
sustained  yield,  will  increase.  We  must 
be  willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  as 
trustees  of  God's  gift  of  these  natiu-al 
forest  resources  and  maintain  them  for 
succeeding  generations.  We  owe  it  to 
our  country  to  be  conservationists  first. 

I  want  there  to  be  no  doubt  where  I 
stand.  I  am  calling  to  President  John- 
son's attention  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  by  Irresponsible  people  in  the  tim- 
ber industry  to  get  crash  programs  un- 
derway that  would  topple  our  sustained 
jield  forest  program  in  oiur  great  na- 
tional forests  and  other  public  forests  in 
Oregon.  I  am  urging  that  the  President 
take  a  personal  look  at  these  proposals, 
and  that  he  Issue  Instructions  to  his  two 
Secretaries  which  will  assure  that  the 
conservation  principles  for  which  he 
stands,  and  for  which  this  Nation  stands, 
are  respected. 

For  my  part,  I  wish  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  I  intend  to  meet  the  ob- 
ligation that  I  have  to  present  and  to  im- 
bom  generations.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
evade  or  shirk  this  obligation.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  sound  sustained  yield, 
conservation,  recreational,  watershed 
protection,  multiuse  program  In  our  pub- 
lic forests  is  a  solemn  trust;  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  let  those  who  would  make  a 
"fast  buck"  out  of  our  forests  ravage 
them,  for  these  forests  belong  to  all  the 
American  people. 


DISPUTE  BCTl'WEKN  AIRLINES  AND 
MACHINISTS  UNION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  I  Inserted  in  the  Rxcoro  the 
report  of  the  Presidential  Emergency 
Board  appointed  by  the  President  to 
conduct  hearings  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  what,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Board,  would  be  a  fair  settiement  of 
the  dilute  that  exists  between  five  major 
airlines  in  this  coimtiy  and  the  machin- 
ists union. 


At  the  time  T  also  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  that  the  President  made 
to  the  press  and  to  the  public  after  he  had 
completed  his  study  of  our  report.  The 
President's  statement  left  no  room  for 
doubt  that  the  President  accepted  tbe 
report.  Through  his  statement  he  ad- 
vised the  parties  that  in  his  opinion  the 
dispute  should  be  setUed  within  the 
framework  of  the  report. 

The  hearings  of  the  Presidential 
Emergency  Board,  of  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  serve  as  Chairman,  were  con- 
ducted under  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
The  Railway  Labor  Act  provides  that 
after  mediation  efforts  have  brokn 
down  and  a  proposal  for  arbitration  of 
the  differences  of  the  parties  has  been  re- 
jected by  one  party  or  both  parties,  the 
National  Mediation  Board  should  serve 
notice  on  the  parties  that  further  medi- 
ation efforts  would  be  discontinued,  at 
least  for  the  time,  and  the  procedure  of 
the  act  that  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Presidential  Emergency  Board 
would  be  available  to  the  parties. 

That  happened  in  this  case.  The 
President  appointed  the  Board,  and  we 
conducted  those  hearings.  But,  for  the 
information  of  the  public,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  in  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon, as  Chairman  of  that  Board,  that 
we  conducted  the  hearings  on  the  record, 
that  the  parties  were  notified  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  hearings  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  would  be  based 
upon  the  record  that  the  parties  made. 
Our  recommendations  to  the  President 
would  be  drawn  from  the  four  comers  of 
the  transcript  of  record  and  the  exhibits 
presented  to  the  Board  as  made  by  the 
parties  to  the  litigation. 

Mr.  President,  as  is  often  the  case, 
after  the  juridical  process  has  run  its 
course,  one  party  or  the  other,  and  often 
both  parties,  wish  that  something  else 
had  been  placed  in  the  record.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  party  or  parties 
would  like  to  rehash  the  case  in  the  sense 
that  they  wish  that  the  Board  had  con- 
sidered something  that  they  did  not  put 
In  the  record  at  all.  Of  course,  I  never 
do  that  in  trying  a  labor  case,  and  no 
one  who  sits  in  an  Impartial  position  to 
adjudicate  a  dispute  and  to  make  rec- 
onunendations  has  any  right  to  base  the 
recommendation  of  the  Juridical  body 
on  anything  other  than  the  record  made 
by  the  parties.  We  have  based  our  rec- 
ommendations on  the  record  in  the  case. 
Undoubtedly  the  officials  of  the  air- 
lines involved  in  the  case  were  dissatis- 
fied with  some  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Board.  That  is  almost  invariably 
true  when  a  litigant  is  not  sustained  on 
some  issue.  It  is  very  difficult  for  liti- 
gants to  reach  the  conchislon  that  the 
com-t  was  right  and  they  were  wrong. 

That  is  a  human  characteristic  that  is 
easily  understood.  So  I  say  that  there 
is  not  any  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the 
recommendations  the  Board  wrote  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  submitted  were 
not  always  the  recommendations  that 
the  carriers  would  have  written  if  they 
had  had  the  responsibility  of  writing  tbe 
recommendaU<»is.  I  think  we  can  take 
judicial  notice  that  their  reoommaida- 
tions  would  have  taken  the  form  of  their 
contentions  in  the  case.    Yet,  after  due 
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jijlbaratlon.  the  emnien  a«houDeed  on 
j^terday  that  they  woul(^  accept  the 
Board's  recommendations. 

Diat  does  not  preclude 
t  provision  of  which  I 
t  moment — the  carriers 
Ur  some  of  the  reoommen< 
Board  by  way  of  further  jfiegotiatlons 
with  tbe  union.  That  is  pemisslUe.  for 
under  the  Railway  Labor  A^,  after  tbe 
Board  is  appointed  and,  in  llpls  case,  by 
stipulation  which  the  i>ar^es  had  the 
light  to  enter  into,  after  a  date  is  fixed 
for  the  beginning  of  the  ruhnlng  of  the 
M-dty  period  wtUch  is  pnraided  for  in 
the  law,  the  Board  has  30  ditys  in  which 
to  conduct  its  hearings  and  ta&ke  recom- 
mendations. 

After  the  recommendatioi 
sabmltted  to  the  parties  am 
dat,  the  i>arties  have  30 
to  accept  or  reject  or  mi 
mendattons.    At  the  end  of 
the  parties  have  the  rig^t 
to  lock  out. 

I  stress  that  because  there  appear  to  be 
nne  among  the  Interested  DuJaUc  groups 
thtt  have  concerned  themseltes  with  this 
cue  who  are  not  aware  of  we  fact  tJiat 
the  Board  did  not  sit  as  an  arbitration 
board  whose  decision  was  fhiiJ  and  bind- 
ing upon  the  parties. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  specifically 
proTldes  for  this  60-day  penod,  30  days 
to  be  available  to  the  Board  ^r  hearings 
ind  the  rendering  of  its  idptnion  and 
SO  days  to  be  available  td  the  parties 
within  which  they  might  dekflde  whether 
to  accept  the  recommendaclons  or  to 
■ek  to  negotiate  modlfiauions  of  the 
Roommendations,  and.  at  the  end  of  the 
SO  days,  exercise  their  light'  to  engage  In 
economic  action  if  ttiat  is  their  decision. 

Tbe  Board  started  its  formal  hearhigs 
on  ICay  9,  rather  than  on  4prll  21,  the 
date  of  the  President's  aptiointment  of 
ttie  Board.  In  the  absencejdf  a  stipula- 
tion by  the  parties,  the  Mldays  would 
haie  run  from  April  21.         I , 

As  chairman  of  the  Boarai  I  took  note 
of  the  fact  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
deUberattons  of  the  Boardjthat  if  the 
•  days  were  to  run  from  lApril  21  and 
fte  parties  at  the  end  of  the  60  days 
*cfcted  either  to  strike  orjloc^  out,  we 
»ouM  be  confronted  with  the  situation, 
«  tt«  «th  of  July  we^Eendi  of  most  of 
fte  commercial  airlines  Ini  Ihe  country 
»•*  operating.  ' 

^w  parties  had  the  rigM  under  tt»e 
«Mw«y  Labor  Act  to  enter^^to  a  stlpu- 
■wo  to  extend  the  60-day  i^iilod.  How- 
•*».  the  parties  had  to 
■8  extension,  and  the 
<I|B  such  a  sttpidatlon. 

8o,  with  the  approval 
"^»w,on  the  Board.  I  b 
Jfrtws  and  to  the  mdoD  . 
Woa  sttpuhiUcn  that  the 
wt  to  run  May  6,  whldi 
J™  day  on  which  we  wi 
wraml  hearings.    That  di 
gfypd  the  eountry  bey( 
weekend. 

^0*  sides  agreed  to 

•no  tbe  President  signed  „. 

yyi""*  the  course  that  w^d  lead  into 
■«™e.  the  strike  eotdd  not  occur  under 
«•  law  until  BDddnlgtat  onl  tfiy  5. 
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The  union  has  not  accepted  the 
Board's  recammendatton.  In  f  act»  X  say 
gaed  naturedly  that  the  union  has  made 
clear  la  unanybiguous  Imguage  its  dis- 
appointment In  the  rpOQOimfndations, 
charging  the  boaid  with  engaging  in 
"19th-oentucy  thinking." 

Ctae  never  must  permit  himself  to  lose 
Ms  sense  of  humor  If  he  Is  a  middleman 
la  seeing  to  settle  a  labor  dispute. 

My  sense  of  humor  tells  me  that  prob- 
acy the  spokesmen  for  the  union  who 
gave  that  description  of  the  report  de- 
cided that  he  coitld  not  use  any  language 
to  show  his  displeasure  more  with  the 
r^?ort  as  far  as  the  Chairman  Is  con- 
cerned, than  to  charge  the  Board  I 
headed  with  oigaglng  in  19th-century 
thinking. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  understand  that 
in  labor  disputes  the  motivatioDs  that 
sometimes  prevail  on  the  part  of  labor 
leaders,  particularly  when  under  the 
rules  of  the  imlon,  as  is  true  In  this  case.' 
the  recommendation  has  to  go  to  a  vote 
of  the  membership  of  the  local  lodges. 

With  this  strong  pronouncement  by 
the  union's  wage  policy  board  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Board's  recommendations, 
there  Is  every  likelihood  that  when  the 
report  is  finally  submitted  to  the  local 
lodges,  it  win  not  be  approved. 

But  those  of  us  on  our  Board  are  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  long  prac- 
tice on  the  part  of  this  union;  In  the  past, 
has  tiimed  down  emergency  board  re- 
ports during  this  30-day  period  In  order 
to  avail  Its^  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
which  permit  of  further  negotiations 
during  the  30-day  period. 

So  I  say  in  all  respect,  and  good 
naturedly.  to  the  representatives  of  the 
union  in  this  case.  "You  certainly  are 
within  your  legal  rights  to  seek  a  negoti- 
ated scitkment  with  the  earrieis  for 
modifications  of  the  Board's  report." 

But  in  the  same  sptrlt  of  respect,  tet 
me  say  to  the  officials  of  the  union  and 
to  every  member  of  its  rank  and  file 
that,  In  my  Judgment,  the  case  and  tbe 
evidence  put  into  the  record  tor  the  union 
itself  could  not  possibly  sustain  any  re- 
commcndatian  beyond  the  recommenda- 
tions that  the  Board  made.  I  shall  wel- 
come having  this  report  analyzed  against 
the  transcript  of  the  record  that  the 
union  made,  for  I  am  satisfied  thai  Im- 
partial minds  win  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Board's  report  is  fair  and 
just  to  the  union  on  the  basis  of  the 
transcript. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  also  say  to  the 
imlon  that  nothing  could  be  gained,  as 
far  as  the  public  Interest  or  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  union  are  concerned,  by 
the  union  faUIng  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement 
with  the  carriers  In  the  days  remaining 
between  now  and  midnight  July  5.  That 
haKMms  to  be  a  responstunty  the  offi- 
cials of  this  \inlon.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  owe  to  their 
members  and  to  the  public  interest.  For 
this  is  a  major  labor  dispute.  This  is  a 
dispute  that  Imrolves,  in  no  small  meas- 
ure, the  economic  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try, and  can  very  weO,  if  it  results  in  a 
strike,  involve  great  damage  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Republle. 


Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the 
Mafhtnists  Union  know  me  weU  enough 
to  know  that  I  would  not  make  the  state- 
ment I  new  make  If  I  was  not  satisfied 
that  every  syllable  of  the  statement  is 
true.  I  most  respectfully  say  to  the 
Machinists  Union: 

"In  these  days  of  your  country's  his^ 
tory,  3rou  caniutt  justify  resorting  to  your 
right  to  strike,  though  I  would  defend 
you  to  the  limit  in  exerdsing  that  right 
if  a  lapse  of  good  Judgment  on  your  part 
caused  you  to  decide  to  exercise  It.  For 
that  right  happens  to  be  very  basic  to  the 
preservation  of  our  system  of  economic 
freedom." 

But  I  say  to  the  officers  and  the  mem- 
bers of  this  union:  "The  fact  that  you 
have  the  right  to  strike  does  not  in  and 
of  itself  justify  your  exercising  the  right; 
for  you  have  obligations  as  weU  as  rights, 
and  the  Machinists  Uhion  owes  to  this 
RepubUc  as  weU  as  to  its  own  mendiers 
the  carrying  out  of  a  great  obligation — 
the  obligation  to  make  free  collective 
bargaining  work  during  this  period  of 
time,  as  you  seek  to  negotiate  an  under- 
standing with  the  carriers  for  a  media- 
tion of  your  differences." 

What  I  have  said  to  the  Machinists 
Union  in  the  immediately  preceding  sen- 
tences. Mr.  President.  I  would  also  saj 
to  the  carriers:  "Yon,  too.  have  an  obliga- 
tion, and  that  oUlgatlon  carries  with  it 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  dear  duty  to 
aeeik  to  mediate  and  negotiate  fair  ad- 
justments of  your  differences." 

The  Railway  lAbor  Act.  BIr.  President, 
provides  for  exactly  that  proeedtire.  Tlie 
Railvi^  Labor  Act  does  not  provide  that 
because  one  side  accepts  a  Board's  report 
and  the  other  side  does  not.  therefore  tSbe 
side  that  accepts  the  emergency  Board's 
report  has  no  obligation  to  proceed  with 
negotiations.  Tliat  Is  not  what  the  act 
says. 

On  the  basis  of  the  statements  already 
made  by  the  canlen.  I  am  satisfied  that 
they  recognize  this  obligation;  and  our 
Government  has  made  available  to  them 
the  services  and  mediation  of  a  man 
who,  in  my  opinion,  has  no  superior  in 
the  entire  field  of  labor  relations  negotia- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  Asststant  Secretary 
of  lAbor,  James  Reynolds.  Secretary 
Reynolds  was  my  counsel  when  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Board  appointed  by 
President  Kennedy  to  settie  an  existizv 
east  coast  longshoremen's  strUce.  He  was 
counsel  of  tlie  Board  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Jbhnson  on  which  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  as  a  member,  the  other 
two  members  being  tiie  Secretaiy  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
and  he  also  was  a  dose  adviser  of  Gov- 
ernor CoDbis  and  me  when  we  conducted 
an  Investigation  for  the  President,  at  his 
appcrfntment,  in  connection  wtth  the 
threatened  nationwide  steel  strike. 

Mr.  President,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  Reynolds  is  serving  as  I  speak  this 
afternoon  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He 
started  serving  the  parties  yesterday  as 
a  special  mediator  to  seek  to  bring  both 
sides  of  the  dispute  to  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment, in  keeping  with  their  dear  obB- 
gatlons. 

under  the  Ralbniy  Labor  Act,  when 
we  filed  our  rqiort  wtth  the  President 
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and  with  the  parties,  our  Board  went  out 
of  existence  The  parties  knew,  of 
course,  that  we  would  be  available  for 
the  answering  of  any  questions  that  they 
might  wish  to  raise  as  to  the  meaning 
of  any  section  of  the  report  in  regard  to 
which  the  two  sides  might  find  them- 
sehres  in  dispute  concerning  their  re- 
spective interpretations  thereof. 

But  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  parties 
that  with  the  services  of  Mr.  Reynolds. 
I  see  no  reascm  for  failing  to  compro- 
mise your  views.  I  have  used  the  word 
"compromise"  because  compromise  is  the 
primary  purpose  of  mediation. 

The  Emergency  Board  does  not  sit  as 
a  mediation  board.  There  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  the 
functions  of  an  emergency  board  and 
the  functions  of  a  mediator.  An  emer- 
gency boau-d  sits  in  the  capacity  of  a 
quasi-Judicial  body  in  an  arbitration 
process.  An  arbitration  is  a  judicial 
process,  not  a  mediation  process. 

An  emergency  board  sits  to  evaluate 
the  record  made  by  the  parties,  applying 
to  it  elementary  procedures  involving 
burden  of  proof  and  involving  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence.  It  decides 
each  issue  on  the  merits,  as  substanti- 
ated by  the  evidence.  That  is  what  all 
of  my  decisions  over  the  last  32  years 
have  been  based  on  procedurally  in  those 
instances  in  which  I  sat  in  a  quasi- 
Judicial  capacity,  rather  than  as  a  me- 
diator. But  I  have  sat  many  times  as  a 
mediator,  too. 

What  is  the  primary  obligation  of  a 
mediator,  which  is  the  function  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Reynolds  is  seeking  to 
perform  for  these  disputants  at  the  pres- 
ent hour?  His  primary  responsibill^  is 
to  seek  to  lead  the  parties  to  a  conscion- 
able  compromise  of  their  dllTerences:  he 
Boakes  proposals  or  suggests  proposals 
by  way  of  compromise  that  do  not  nec- 
essarily have  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the 
Issue  from  the  standpoint  of  the  facts 
that  support  one  side  as  against  the 
other. 

That  is  what  the  parties  have  the  ob- 
» ligation  of  trying  to  do  in  the  remaining 
time  between  now  and  midnight  on  July 
5:  to  sit  down  and  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  going  to  have  to  be  some 
give  and  take  on  each  side,  and  work  out 
a  fair  compromise  of  their  differences. 
That  should  not  be  difficult,  for  there  is 
not  a  single  issue  pending  between  them 
that  cannot  be  reasonably  compromised, 
although  I  hasten  to  make  dear  that 
there  are  some  Issues  on  which  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  JustiflcaUon  for 
any  compromise  at  all.  It  Is  as  clear  as 
the  noses  on  the  faces  of  the  litigants. 

But  there  are  issues  involved  in  the 
ease  that  can  be  compromised  consclon- 
ably  because  the  record  on  them  made 
by  one  of  the  parties  or  both  of  the  par- 
ties did  not  Justify  any  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  except  the  decision 
that  the  issue  should  be  withdrawn  be- 
cause the  burden  of  proof  was  not  sus- 
tained. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  report  of  the 
Board,  which  I  had  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
Ms  last  Thursday,  will  take  note,  and 
on  a  considerable  niimber  of  issues  the 
Board    potated    out    that    It    decided 


against  the  carriers  or  It  decided  against 
the  imion  in  connection  with  a  particu- 
lar issue  because  the  pnvonent  of  the 
Issue  had  simi^  failed  to  sustain  its 
burden  of  proof. 

In  some  instances,  now  that  they  have 
had  a  chance  to  evaluate  their  own  rec- 
ord, they  may  be  able  to  come  forward 
with  evidence  or  arguments  that  would 
Justify  the  woriclng  out  of  a  eonscionable 
compromise  in  mediation. 

There  Is  no  doubt  where  the  President 
stands  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The 
President  told  the  parties  where  he  stood 
In  the  statement  he  issued  last  Tuesday 
which  I  put  Into  the  Rbcokd  last  Thurs- 
day .  In  a  letter  addressed  to  me  dated 
June  13, 1966,  the  President  said  in  part: 

ThU  warn  mm  unusually  complex  and  chal- 
lenging eaae,  but  you  helped  to  shape  a  Just 
and  Unaginatlve  framework  for  a  Just  settle- 
ment. 

I  wish  to  report  to  the  parties  that  if 
they  have  any  doubt  as  to  where  the 
President  stands  on  this  case,  I  remove 
that  doubt  by  telling  them  again  what 
the  President  told  them  last  Tuesday: 
That  they  should  settle  their  differences 
within  the  framework  of  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  which  I  received  from 
the  President  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

Tbx  Wmn  HoxTSK, 
Waahington,  June  13. 1966. 
Hon.  Watns  Moaax, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  Watnx:  I  deeply  appreciate  your  out- 
standing work  as  Chairman  of  the  Emer- 
gency Airlines  Dispute  Board. 

Once  again,  you  took  the  time  off  from  your 
very  busy  life  to  help  your  President.  This 
was  an  unusually  complex  and  challenging 
case,  but  you  helped  to  shape  a  Just  and 
imaginative  framework  for  a  Jtut  settlement. 

I  am  proud  of  you  and  your  colleagues  on 
the  Board  and  I  know  that  the  Nation  la 
indeed  grateful  to  all  of  you. 

With  my  warmest  thanks. 
Your  friend, 

Ltnbon  B.  Johmson. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
inserted  the  letter  in  the  Rkcord  only 
because  I  want  the  parties  to  know  where 
the  President  stands  on  the  report,  if 
they  have  any  doubt  as  to  where  he 
stands. 

I  cloae  by  saying  to  the  parties  on  both 
aides  of  this  dispute:  You  have  an  op- 
portunity to  prove  yourselves  to  be  in- 
dustrial statesmen;  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  this 
dispute  within  the  framework  of  the 
Board's  rec<Hnmendations  by  agreeing, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  incomparable 
Assistant  Secretary  Reynolds,  to  eon- 
scionable compromises  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  this  case  to  be  settled  with- 
out the  Qountry  being  subjected  to  the 
shock  and  loss  of  economic  action  on 
the  part  of  either  side. 

I  point  out  to  the  officers  of  this  un- 
ion: Tou  know  ^hat  sooner  or  later  the 
case  is  going  to  be  settled.  If  you  go 
to  a  strike,  then.  I  think  your  Oovem- 
ment  and  the  people  of  this  country 
ought  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  this 
union  that  the  public  interest  must  come 


first,  and  whatever  st^iM  are  neoesauy 
to  put  the  public  interest  first  should  be 
taken. 

Industrial  statesmanship  on  tlie  part 
at  the  officers  of  both  the  union  and  the 
carriers  should  cause  them  to  recoeniie 
their  puUic  responsibility  and  settle  this 
dispute  by  a  negotiated  settlement  within 
the  framework  of  the  report  of  the  Emer- 
gency Board. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Long  of  Loulsitns 
assumed  the  chair.) 


RETIREMENT    OF   JUDGES   IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  provides  that 
any  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columlila 
Court  of  Appeals  or  the  District  of  Oo- 
Ixmxbia  coiirt  of  general  sessions  8h«n 
be  eligible  to  retire  after  10  or  more  yetn 
of  service,  and  upon  reaching  a  stU>ulated 
age  is  entitled  to  receive  that  proportion 
of  the  salary  received  on  the  date  of  re- 
tirement as  his  years  of  service  bear  to 
30  years.  Existing  law  provides  that  In 
no  event  may  the  retirement  salary  of  a 
Judge  exceed  80  percent  of  the  salary 
received  on  the  date  of  the  Judge's  re- 
tirement. A  Judge  receiving  such  retire- 
ment benefits,  unless  ill  or  diaftbled,  may, 
and  I  emphasize  the  word  "may,"  be  re- 
quired to  perform  at  regular  retirement 
income.  Judicial  duties  on  such  courts 
for  not  to  exceed  90  days  in  any  calendar 
year. 

The  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of 
1964  provided  for  increases  in  tiie  salaries 
of  all  of  the  sitting  Judges  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions.  However,  that  act  contained 
no  provision  Increasing  the  retirement 
salary  of  Judges  of  those  courts  who  had 
retired  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  ibt 
1964  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Judges 
who  retired  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964 
did  not  contribute  into  a  retirement  plan 
or  fund.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964,  Judges 
of  both  of  these  courts  are  now  required 
to  contribute  into  a  retirement  fund. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
HJl.  1066  on  February  8,  1965.  ThU 
bill  provides  that  two  Judges,  namely. 
Judge  George  D.  Neilson  and  Judge 
Nathan  Cayton,  would  have  their  an- 
nuity computed  on  the  basis  of  salaries 
presently  paid  active  service  Judges, 
rather  than  (»i  the  salary  paid  the  re- 
tiree immediately  preceding  his  retire- 
ment. It  also  provides  that  when  re- 
tired Judges  of  the  court  of  general  seiF 
sions  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  perform  full-time  judlcisl 
duties,  they  wiU  receive  the  salary  of 
sitting  Judges. 

The  Senate  Conunittee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  its  distinguished  chairman,  Senator 
Bdu,  held  hearings  on  HJl.  lOM  on 
September  10,  1965.  , 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964,  associate 
Judges  of  the  court  of  general  sessions 
received  a  salary  of  $17,500  a  year.  As- 
sociate Judges  of  the  court  of  appeals 


received  a  salary  of  $18,^  aimually. 
After  the  jMssage  of  the  Inderal  Execu- 
tive Salary  Act,_the  associate  Judges  of 

lurt  of  gen- 
annually. 
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the  District  of  Columbia 
eral  sessions  received  $23 
and  associate  Judges  of  th^  court  of  ap- 
peals received  $24,500.         i 

Judge  Neilson  was  i.ppolnted  on 
April  29.  1940.  by  PresidBVit  Roosevelt 
and  was  reappointed  on  Jt^l^  31, 1946.  by 
President  Truman.  I 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  cjxisider  Judge 
Neilson  to  have  performed!  iible  work  on 
the  bench,  but  my  responsibility  as  a 
member  of  the  District  t>f  Columbia 
CMunittee  is  to  act  on  th<  basis  of  pol- 
icies Irrespective  of  any  personal  con- 
sideration. The  fact  thati  he  has  been 
k  good  Judge  in  my  Judgment  does  not  in 
any  way  Justify  what  I  conkider  to  be  a 
proposal  made  for  his  flniiiiclal  benefit 
which  represents  unsound  {public  policy. 

He  was  then  unsuccessfiil  in  being  re- 
appointed as  a  Judge  oni^'^e  court  of 
general  sessions  for  a  thirq  time.  This 
jodge  had  great  difficulty  in  being  al- 
lowed to  sit  on  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions until  he  had  20  year)  of  service  in 
order  that  he  could  receive  retirement 
boieflts.  Members  of  the  {Senate  Inter- 
vened in  Judge  Nellson's  Ikhalf  so  that 
he  could  sit  on  the  court  long  enough  to 
be  eligible  for  retirement  btneflts.  And 
I  think  that  was  appropriate  because,  as 
I  say,  he  rendered  able  serirace. 

Judge  Neilson.  who  would  benefit  the 
most  from  this  special  leg^ation,  pres- 
ently receives  a  retirement  annuity  of 
tll.674  axmually,  based  on  |fhe  salary  he 
«u  receiving  at  the  time  h^ {retired  from 


Judge 
retirement 
.  I  think 
oiisands  of 
emen,  civil 


:e  Neilson  Is 
and  Sen- 
Ive  retire- 
rather   than 


the  court  of  general 

Neilson  Is  not  happy  with 

tnnolty  of  $11,674  anm 

that  Is  too  had.    I  know  of 

•dwolteachers,  police  and 

MTTlce  and  military  personhel,  who  have 

•  retirement  aimuity  of  mtjch  less  than 

$11,674  a  year.    Most,  if  noit)  aU,  of  these 

retired  people  paid  into  ^  retirement 

Amd.    Judges  Neilson  andj  Cajrton  did 

not  If  tht  bill  which  Ju( 

•ctlvcly  lobbying  in  the  H 

»te  Is  enacted,  he  would 

Bent  benefits   of   $15,667   

$11,674,  which  he  is  preserftly  receiving 
This  increase  would  be  bas^fl  on  the  sal- 
U7  received  by  active  servi^  Judges. 

Mr.  President.  Judge  NeHton  would  get 
$15,667  per  annum  provided,  and  I  em- 
Wuiu  the  word  "provided/'  he  did  not 
Perfonn  any  Judicial  dutlM.  He  would 
Rt  this  retirement  fund  uitcHxiatically 
»Ute,  if  he  wished  to  do  sijhe  could  go 
™™iK.  Judge  Neilson  lik^  to  perform 
Judicial  duties,  although  Hie  Is  not  n- 
wred  to  perform  them  {as  a  retired 
Judge.  He  could  be  requhrM  *°  Perform 
up  to  90  days  service  a  ywil  if  requested 
w  do  so  by  the  chief  Judg0  (of  the  court 
JJgeneral    sessions.    Of 

*|MWent,  we  know  that  »., ^v-o^ 

01  the  court  of  general  sessions  would 
not  require  Judge  Neilson  ,0r  any  other 
Jwwe  to  perform  such  duti^M  If  the  Judge 
™we  It  known  to  his  ooU^ftgue  that  he 
ow  not  desire  to  perform  s^  service. 

Judge  Neilson  volunteered  his  services 
"«  of  charge,  but  now.  ifr.  President. 
Mier  performing  services  free  of  charge 
lorsome  2  to  2%  years,  he  comes  in  with 


this  proposal  for  special  legislation, 
pleading  and  begging  that  he  should  re- 
ceive retroactive  pay  to  July  1, 1964.  and 
the  same  salary  as  the  aetlve-SOTvloe 
Judges  for  the  period  of  time  he  perfonns 
Judicial  duties.  He  volunteered  his  aor- 
Ices  to  the  court.  Now  he  wants  to  be 
paid  for  them. 

I  may  say,  with  all  the  respect  I  have 
for  Judge  Neilson.  that  we  have  a  sys- 
tem for  appointing  Judges.  Usually  when 
a  Judge  is  tmsuccessful  In  having  him- 
self reappointed,  he  returns  to  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  the  law,  takes  up  some 
other  vocation,  or  takes  a  vacation. 

One  of  the  troubles  I  have  had  in  my 
thinldng  about  this  case  concerns  the 
fact  that  Judge  Neilson  was  not  success- 
ful in  being  reappointed.  That  raises 
some  question  as  to  whether  a  Judge 
who  is  imsuccessf  ul  In  being  reappointed 
should,  in  effect,  have  what  amounts  to 
a  reapiMintment  by  being  authorised  by 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  court  of  general 
sessions  to  proceed  to  sit  on  the  bench 
as  though  he  had  been  reappointed.  The 
type  of  hypothetical  question  that  I  raise 
does  not  Involve  Judge  Neilson,  so  far  as 
his  qualities  are  concerned;  but  the  prin- 
ciple exists. 

A  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
fuses to  reappoint  a  Judge.  The  Presi- 
dent has  the  appointing  power.  What- 
ever his  reasons,  expressed  or  unex- 
pressed, may  be,  the  President  decides  not 
to  reappoint  a  Judge.  I  raise  the  question 
as  to  whether  a  Judge  iu>t  reaiHiointed 
should,  in  effect,  be  reappointed  by  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions to  serve  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
far  beyond  the  90  days  provided  In  the 
emergency  section  of  the  law,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  the  Judge  Neilson  case. 

If  more  Judges  are  needed — and  they 
are  needed — that  Is  why  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  been  the  author 
of  one  of  the  bills  that  seek  to  enlarge 
the  number  of  Judges  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions — 
they  should  be  provided  by  way  of  legis- 
lation, not  by  the  device  or  procedure 
which,  in  effect,  permits  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  court  of  general  sessions  to  cir- 
cumvent the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  make  K  dear  that  I  raise  no 
question  as  to  the  competency  of  Judge 
Neilson.  But  I  do  say  that  I  have  strong 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  that  has  been 
followed  in  his  case  by  assigning  him  to 
cases  that  have.  In  effect,  kept  him  on 
the  bench  almost  continuously  during  the 
long  period  of  time  since  he  failed  to 
obtain  reappointment  by  President 
Eisenhower. 

Then  when  we  couple  with  that  pro- 
cedural Issue  the  legislative  activity  on 
the  part  of  Judge  Neilson  to  get  through 
a  bill  that  has  the  effect  of  having  him  sit 
on  the  bench  bls  though  he  had  been  re- 
appointed by  the  President.  I  have  fur- 
ther difficulty  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
principle  Involved. 

Judge  Neilson,  I  am  advised,  has  i>er- 
formed  full  Judicial  duty  during  the  past 
couple  of  years  and  is  requesting  that  he 
be  paid  retroactive  payments  to  July  1, 
1964.  at  the  rate  of  $23,500  a  year.  His 
retirement  annuity,  of  coxuse,  would  be 


deducted  from  the  $23,500  annual  salary. 
He  could  not  reoelTe,  under  the  law.  his 
retirement  annuity  and  the  full  salary  he 
proposes  at  the  same  time.  TUs  retired 
Judge,  under  his  scheme  of  things,  would 
get  an  Immediate  windfall  of  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Judge  Neilson  writes 
me  that  he  has  few  influential  friends 
and  that  he  must  lobby  for  his  bill  alone. 
You  must  give  it  to  Judge  Neilson— he 
lobbies  persistently  and  somewhat  effec- 
tively. He  has  contacted  anyone  he  be- 
lieves can  be  of  help  to  him  In  getting  his 
bill  through  the  Senate.  Many  influen- 
tial citiaens  have  contacted  the  commit- 
tee in  his  behalf.  All  Senators  would 
have  to  do  is  check  the  committee  files 
to  see  how  this  Judge  lobbies  for  his  bill. 

I  raised  some  question  about  this  be- 
fore. Senators  should  see  the  critical 
letters  I  received  from  lawyers  who  told 
me  of  their  high  regard  for  Judge  Neil- 
son. and  in  many  instances  from  lawyers 
who  happened  to  be  cloae  personal 
friends. 

I  respectfully  suggested  to  them  that 
I  hoped  they  prepared  the  facts  of  their 
clients'  cases.  In  presenting  those  cases  in 
court,  better  than  they  had  anid^ed  the 
facts  Involved  in  this  Instance. 

I  take  the  position  that  the  person  In- 
volved hi  the  case  is  subordinate  to  the 
principles  Involved  in  this  case:  and.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  principles  Involved  in 
the  case  do  not  support  the  passage  of 
this  special  favor  by  way  of  legislation  in 
behalf  of  Judge  Neilson. 

Judge  Neilson  makes  the  point  In  his 
conferences  and  communioatkms  with 
me  that  he  serves  on  the  court  more 
days  a  year  than  almost  any  sitting  Judge 
and  he  should  be  compensated  for  it. 

Let  me  repeat:  He  does  not  serve  on 
that  court  as  a  Presidential  appointee. 
He  serves  on  that  court  apparently  under 
the  permission  of  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
court  of  general  sessions.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  chief  Judge  of  the  court  of 
general  sessions  should  have  shown 
more  .consideratlcm  for  Presidential 
rights  than  he  has  shown  in  this  case. 

I  do  not  question  the  Jurisdictional  au- 
thority of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  court 
of  general  sessions  to  follow  the  pro- 
cedural course  he  has  followed.  I  do 
question  his  wisdom. 

So  when  Judge  Neilson  makes  the  point 
that  he  serves  on  the  court  more  days 
than  any  sitting  Judge,  and  therefore 
should  be  compensated  for  it,  my  answer 
to  him  is.  "Why  do  you  do  it?  Nobody 
has  really  asked  you  to.  You  volun- 
teered. If  you  do  not  like  the  remimera- 
tion  you  are  receiving,  then  why  do  you 
not  enter  active  retirement?" 

Of  course,  if  I  were  one  of  the  sitting 
Judges,  I  would  not  be  very  happy  about 
the  reflection  upon  me  embedded  in 
Judge  Nellson's  statement  that  he  serves 
on  the  court  more  days  a  yMr  than  any 
sitting  Judge. 

Of  course,  he  may  have  awnethlng 
there.  I  do  not  know.  Pertiaps  It 
would  be  appn^rlate  to  find  what  the  at- 
tendance record  of  the  sitting  Judges  on 
the  bench  Is. 

The  presumption  Is  they  perform  their 
duties.  The  presumption  is  they  are  not 
truants  or  deliberate  absentees  from 
dttty.    But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
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the  lode  of  Judge  NeUaon  on  this  pobit. 
Olivlouriy.  the  perf onnanoe  on  the  bcneh 
of  other  ttMim  Judges,  vhatcnrer  that 
peifonnaaoe  wuj  be.  Is  oompletdy  Ir- 
relevant M  to  n^iether  or  not  the  tsx- 
payerB  of  this  ooontiy  diotild  pay  Judge 
NeUaon  the  eompcnsatlon  for  which  he 
asks  when  he  does  not  alt  on  the  bench 
as  a  Presidential  appointee,  but  as  a  re- 
tired Judge. 

In  my  Judgment,  what  this  Judge  is  at- 
teBU>tlng  to  do  Is  to  obtain  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  court  of  general  sessions, 
which  he  oonld  not  obtain  through  the 
regular  processes— namely,  reaiHMlnt- 
ment  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  conftrmatlon  by  the  Senate. 
He  could  not  obtain  this  reappointment, 
so  through  this  device  he  is  attempting 
to  torn  his  rethwment  Into  another  10- 
year  appointment  to  the  eoint.  What 
the  Judge  is  attempting  to  do  Is  obvious 
to  anyone  familiar  with  the  problem. 

Oh,  yes.  he  says  that  he  is  needed  on 
the  court  of  general  sessions.  Of  course, 
there  Is  a  need  for  increased  Judicial 
manpower  in  the  court.  But  additional 
Judicial  manpower  in  the  court  could 
be  brought  about  by  the  President 
making  appotaitments  to  the  bench  when 
vacancies  ooeur  and  by  the  passage  of  my 
JuteeshlpMll.  irbkib  vrouM  provide  addi- 
tional manpower  to  the  court  of  general 
sessions  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

What  Judge  HtOaaa  Is  dc^ng.  in  effect, 
by  having  his  "Va"  added  as  a  rider  to 
my  Judgeship  bill,  is  to  deny  the  court 
of  general  sessions  the  very  manpower 
requirements  necessary  for  that  court. 

In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  President,  Judge 
Nellstm  and  Judge  Cayton  are  entitled 
to  a  eoBt-of-Uvtaig  Increase  similar  to 
that  received  by  retired  dvO  Service  em- 
Idoyees,  in  order  that  they  win  receive 
perlodle  coet-of -living  Increases  as  ap- 
proved by  Congress  for  other  Govern- 
ment employees.  Theee  Judges  in  the 
past  have  not  received  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. I  think  they  should,  and  I  shall 
propose  that  they  receive  a  coet-of -liv- 
ing Increase  whenever  other  FMeral  em- 
ployes receive  such  Increases. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  support  HJl. 
1069.  nor  can  I  support  a  similar  pro- 
vision attached  as  a  rider  to  my  Judical 
muipower  bill  by  the  House. 

Ify  suggestion  to  Judge  Neilson  is  that 
If  he  wants  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
Judges  on  the  court  of  general  sessions, 
he  should  withdraw  his  amendments  and 
go  Into  Judlcfal  retirement.  By  doing 
this.  I  think  that  the  chances  of  Increased 
Judicial  manpower  for  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
In  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  Neilson  bill.  In  my  Judgment,  pos- 
sesses the  odor  of  barnyard  and  should 
xM)t  receive  favoraUe  action. 


Then  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rac- 
oso,  as  follows: 
irtam  tlM  IfMlteon   (WU.)   Capital  Times. 

June  13.  IMS) 
DncB  Show  Thxt  Wjjr  VBnuM  To  ■■ 


DKMOCRATIC  PARTY  CONVENTIOM 
IN  WISCONSIN 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rscoao  at  this  point  two  articles 
from  the  Capital  Times  of  Madison. 
Wla,  of  June  IS,  19M,  oommenting  upon 
the  reoent  Dcmooratle  Party  conven- 
tion in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 


The  national  attention  Wlaoooaln  DemO' 
erata  are  reoelTliig  beeauee  of  tlielr  break 
with  the  Johnaon  admlnUtratton  on  Viet 
Nam  la  algnlAcant. 

But  equally  significant  waa  obvious  deter- 
mination of  tbe  delegates  that  there  shall  be 
full,  free  and  open  dlscuaslon  of  this  Issue. 

The  oonTcntlon  refused  to  soft-pedal,  as 
BO  many  of  tbe  poUtlelaiis  wanted  It  ta  R 
Insisted  on  dlaeussloB  and  action. 

Ita  own  action  baa  made  certain  that  Viet 
Mam  will  be  an  issue  in  tbe  Wisconsin  cam- 
paign, de^te  strong  efforts  to  keep  it  out. 

For  this,  David  Carley,  deserves  a  great  deal 
of  the  credit.  He  was  strongly  denounced 
for  Injecting  the  Issue  into  tbe  campaign  by 
his  Chief  rival  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  gofcmor,  I<t.-aov.  Lucey.  But  even 
Lncey  found  that  be  had  to  come  out  and 
make  his  own  position  known. 

One  of  tbe  problems  with  tbe  whole  Viet 
Nam  policy  has  been  the  lack  of  discussion 
and  debat«.  Just  a  year  ago  Wisconsin  Dem- 
ocrats were  told  that  they  should  not  take  a 
position  because  "only  Washington  knows  tbe 
facts." 

In  this  zv^MCt,  the  Demoeratle  conven- 
tion here  may  be  tbe  opening  of  a  new  phase 
in  the  role  thia  nation  baa  been  playing  in 
Viet  Nam.  Other  conventions  will  follow  tbe 
example. 

It  may  mean  that  the  people  are  fed  up 
with  spoon  feeding.  By  open  and  free  dis- 
cussion we  may  find  tbe  path  we  seek  to  a 
peaceful  soiuUon. 

(From  tbe  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times. 

June  13.  1M61 
Stats  Dbxs  Oivs  L.BJ.  SoKOTBiifa  To 

PONOm  OK  ViKTIf  AM 

We  suggest  that  tbe  Democratic  adminis- 
tration in  Waablngton  take  a  long,  sober- 
minded  look  at  the  stand  taken  by  Wsconsln 
on  Viet  Nam  In  their  state  convention  here 
over  the  week  end. 

The  convention  rejected  a  plea  from  Repre- 
sentative CLncBivT  SABbocKX  Of  ICllwaukee  to 
support  tbe  Freaklent's  poUdea  and,  instead, 
called  for  a  oaase  flx«.  negotiations  and  free 
elections  in  South  Viet  Mam. 

Tbe  action  la  a  significant  indication  of  tbe 
rising  tide  of  anti-war  sentiment  throughout 
the  country.  It  la  the  first  Democratic  state 
convention  to  break  sharply  with  tbe  ad- 
ministration on  this  policy. 

Tbe  bast  efforts  of  tbe  poUtldans  to  achieve 
a  poaltlon  straddllag  tbe  Issue  were  r^uffed. 
And  the  i>resmve  of  delegates  for  action 
forced  tbe  convention  olWr.lalB  Into  an  ex- 
traordinary recess  seeslon  after  the  Saturday 
night  banquet  to  take  up  tbe  Viet  Mam  reso- 
lution. 

Moet  of  the  grtm  battle  was  fought  behind 
tbe  scenes  with  convention  offldala  stalling 
action  on  tbe  floor  until  tbe  party  leadera, 
and  candidates  could  reach  an  acceptable 
compromise. 

It  was  obvloTU  from  tbe  outset,  however, 
that  the  convention  was  strongly  anti-war. 
And  It  was  equally  obvious  that  tbe  delegatea 
were  detenmlnad  to  take  that  stand. 

nie  only  victory  adileved  by  the  sup- 
porters at  the  President  was  In  the  snboom- 
mlttee  of  the  resolutions  committee  which 
voted  four  to  three  for  a  resolution  which 
praised  the  President  for  his  "restraint." 
The  subcommittee  was  beaded  by  an  aide  of 
Senator  Paoacnn,  wtio  baa  been  one  of  tbe 
moat  articulate  supporters  of  administration 
polley. 

But  that  section  was  knocked  out  on  the 
floor  and  replaced  with  a  commendation  for 
the  President's  efforts  to  seek  a  negotiated 


settlamsnt  and  urging  him  to  greater  efftrts 
along  that  line. 

Unlike  the  Republicans,  who  last  month 
tip-toed  around  tbe  issue.  Wisconsin  Dea». 
erata  have  taken  a  position  that  means  soos- 
tblng.  Tbey  deserve  credit,  as  does  Bepta- 
sentatlve  KasnnnuiB  of  this  dlstrlet  vko 
played  such  an  Important  part  in  leading  Um 
fight  for  a  meaningful  stand. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adJoummeiU 
until  12  o'clock  tomorrow  noon. 

Tbe  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  i 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  pjA.)  the  Soiate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
June  16. 1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Ebiecutive  nominations  received  during 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  June  13, 
1966: 

Tm  JusicxAaT 

James  Braxton  Craven,  Jr.,  of  North  Csio- 
llna,  to  be  n.S.  circiilt  Judge,  fourth  circuit, 
to  fill  a  new  poaltlon  created  by  Public  lav 
80-372  approved  March  18.  1066. 

William  P.  Gray,  of  California,  to  be  VS. 
district  Judge  for  tbe  southern  district  of 
California  vice  Harry  C.  Weetover,  retired. 

A.  Andrew  Hauk,  of  California,  to  be  V&. 
district  Judge  for  tbe  southern  district  of 
California  vice  William  M.  Byrne,  retiring. 

John  W.  Peck,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
Judge,  sixth  circuit  to  fill  a  new  position 
created  by  Public  Law  89-372  approved 
March  18,  IMS. 

Raymond  J.  Pettlne,  ot  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
VS.  district  Judge  for  tbe  dlstolct  of  Rhode 
Island  to  fill  a  new  poeltlon  created  by  Publle 
Law  ae-372  approved  March  18,  UMS. 

Walter  R.  Mansfield,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York,  vice  John  M.  Cashln,  reUred. 

VirgU  Plttman,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S.  dli- 
trlct  Judge  for  tbe  middle  and  southern  dis- 
tricts of  Alabama  to  fill  a  new  position 
created  by  Public  Law  88-372  approved  March 
18.1986. 

Harrison  L.  Wlnte^of  Maryland,  to  be  UA. 
circuit  Judge,  fourtS  clrcYat,  to  fill  a  new 
poeltton  created  by  PubUc  Law  89-373  ap- 
proved March  18,  1968. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  tbe 
Senate  June  15,  1966: 

PSDBUL  POWSR  CoMifiasioir 

Lawrence  J.  O'Connor,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Fedwal  Power  commlMlon 
for  the  term  of  6  years  expiring  Jiine  23, 
1971.     (Reappointment.) 

NaTTOOTAI.   SCIKNCm  BOAMB 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  m«B- 
bers  of  the  NaUonal  Science  Board,  Nations! 
Science  Foundation,  for  terms  expiring  Umj 
10, 1972: 

Dr.  Robert  S.  MorUon.  of  New  York.  (B«- 
appolntment.) 

Dr.  Bnanuel  R.  Piore,  of  Hew  York.  (B»- 
appointment.) 

Dr.  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  of  Nebraska. 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Jones,  of  Texas. 

Dr.  Thomas  P.  Jones,  Jr.,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Dr.  Joseph  M.  Reynolds,  of  Louisiana. 

Dr.  Athelstan  F.  Spllhaus.  of  Mlnneeota. 

Dr.  Richard  H.  SulUvan.  of  Oregon. 
PosTMAarxas 


Joe  D.  Laney.  Arlton.  Ala.,  in  place  of  XT.  B. 
Bowden,  retired. 

AKKANSAS 

Russell  R.  Broyles,  Farmlngton.  Ark,  •■ 
place  of  C.  L.  Broylee,  rettrad. 


June  15,  1966 

loneva  W.  Kaylor.  LaVM4. 
gf  A.  A.  Kaylor.  deceased. 


Cano([f 
klnaon,  I 

Bl   0<>^^ 


Daniel  PhlUlpa.  Brea. 
L.  F.  DeOroff.  retirod. 

Howard   F.   O'MeU, 
In  place  of  W.  M.  Parklnaon , 

Herbert  O.  Brown.  Bl 
plsce  of  J.  A.  Ot}uln< 

Jessie  K.  Ray,   Forest 
Blaoe  of  J.  F.  Nielsen.  Jr 

B^abeth  Maasottt.  Ocd^ 
place  of  B.  J.  Clark,  ramov 

Donald  O.  Mclntoah.  Ra 
place  of  F.  M.  Raub.  rettie«l 

Donald  F.  Hunerlach.  Vli 
of  B.  c.  Schmltt,  resigned 


ca^r.,  in  plaos  of 


ooLoaaoo 
Fsye  W.  Von  Lob,  Wigging 
of  C.  C.  Haarhues.  tranafi 
oomracncui 
Sigurd  Peterson,  Monroe, 
«(  o.  F.  Hudak.  daellnad. 

noama 

WlUlam  R.  Lathlnghouse. 
Springs,  Fla.,  In  plaoe  of  M, 
ntlred. 

Jack  R.  Hemdon,  Lake  01^.  FUu.  In  place 
of  O.  A  Warren,  retired. 


,  in  place 


_  .,  De  Funlak 
^.  Underwood, 


Kual  O.  Anderson,  Reglst^i^  Qa-<  in  plaos 
of  H.  L.  Holland,  retired. 

Ndl  K.  Qunthaip,  Sea  lalaUd,  Qa,  in  place 
of  P.  T.King,  retired. 


tU.,  In  plaoe  of 

Ca44yvllle,   m..   In 

.van.   ni..   In 

In  plaoe  of 

m,.  in 

{Belolt.  m.,  in 


removBd 


£^v 


.  lOurvant. 

.eoisaed. 


Jiidaon.  Ind,  In 


Iowa,  In  place 


Iowa,  in  plaoa 


H.  Fred  HoUaway.  Bent<m, 
1M  Bauer,  retired 

sterling   A.   Mayfield, 
place  of  J.  R.  Depper, 

Edward   M.    Neumann, 
^aoe  of  H.  T.  Fisher,  retired. 

Baymond  Mooney,  Diz. 
H.  A  Boblnson,  retired. 

ChiBter  A.  Haffner,  Jr. 
place  of  L.  T.  Peacock,  di 

WUliam  F.  Dhom,  South 
place  of  J.  R.  Bvana,  decease^ 

nniZAXA 
I'M  J.  Bertuod,  North 
pUce  of  R.  F.  Collins,  reth^ 

IOWA 

StweU  R.  Teague,  Aubunj. 
tt  Anna  Reardon,  retired. 

Irene  M.  Matthews,  Blair  i<>urg,  Iowa.  In 
P»ce  of  B.  N.  Culbertson.   Pittred. 

Laurence  J.  Amfahr,  Jesui , 
«f  J.  B.  Boldt.  retired. 

ftanslna  Baker,  LewU,  lora.  In  plaoe  of 
Q. «.  Kennedy,  retired. 

tamett  J.  Bradley,  Rutlan  1,  Iowa.  In  plaoe 
«  8.  P.  Paulson,  retired. 

kathryn  M.  Bbrman,  Sout  a  Amana.  Iowa. 
a  place  of  P.  j.  Ruff,  retired. 

ames  8.  Beckman,  Sperry   Iowa,  In  plaoe 
«  A.  J.  Kissinger,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Dvayne  K.  Stephenson, 
P«»M  of  8.  R.  Cochran,  retiraC 

™»othy  E.  Gilliam,  Or«e)k 
PlM*  of  j:  t.  McGratb,  retIrM  , 

ftmald  A.  Peterson,  Lakln. 
«  Henry  Michel,  retirwl. 

KBMTUOXT 

Anna  B.  Hawkins,  Sheph< 
PtaM  of  c.  S.  Bush,  deceased 

LOUISIANA 

Umond  J.  Michel,  Marksvllle, 
«J.O.BroulU«tte.r»tirwL   ][ 
aiAaTi.Ain>    ' ' 
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Ark,  In  plaos 


Park.   Oallf., 
{retired, 
itro.  Oallf..  In 


*•  Myrtle   TeUer.    ■ogarta 
P»«»  Of  A.  K.  Wlldi  ^SS. 


le.  Ky..  In 


I,  La„  in  plaea 


Md.,  in 


■dgarfeicm,   Utm.,  to 


WUUam  J.  Wheeler.  Oalumat,  lOeh..  to 
plaea  of  Joseph  SohnaUer.  ivttnd. 

Charles  B.  Doyle.  LowaU.  Mloh.,  to  plaoa  of 
O.  A.  Hale,  ratlred. 

Betty  J.  Freed.  Sumner,  Mloh.,  to  plaoa  of 
K.  W.  Holoomb,  dooaaaad. 

John  T.  Wood,  Three  Oaks,  Mloh.,  to  plaoa 
of  L.  J.  Pardee,  retired. 

MunfaaoTA 

Val  J.  Lawler,  Annandale,  Minn.,  to  plaoa 
of  O.  A.  Mamhn,  retliad. 

Heys  Kray,  Blue  Sarth.  Minn.,  to  plaoe  of 
A.  V.  Mason,  daoeaaed. 

David  H.  Campbell,  Byron.  Minn.,  to  plaoa 
of  C.  N.  Lund,  transferred. 

Bertha  H.  Jonea,  Klmore,  Minn.,  to  plaoe 
of  J.  H.  Johnaon,  retired. 

Herman  M.  Lemmerauui,  Fulda,  Minn.,  to 
plaoe  of  L.  A.  Helweg.  retired. 

Clement  T.  Orob,  Le  Centor,  IClnn.,  to  plaoe 
of  F.  F.  SmuHen,  retired. 

Harcdd  B.  Johnson,  Oalo,  Minn.,  to  plaoe 
of  B.  J.  Mendlck,  retired. 


Bonnie  L.  Cole,  Bogus  Chltto,  Miss.,  to 
place  of  J.  F.  Bullook.  tranaferred. 

Marie  B.  Coen.  Hcrmanvllle.  Mias..  to  plaoa 
of  B.  D.  IMm.  retired. 


Angrto  D.  Mouhalls.  Jr..  BayU,  Mo.,  to 
plaoe  of  H.  A.  SlentE.  transferred. 

John  C.  Critee.  Jackson,  Mo,  to  i^aoe  of 
B.  C.  Martin,  deceased. 

Roy  J.  Rlohardaon,  Lewlsttm.  Mo.,  to  plaoe 
of  B.  F.  Arnold,  retired. 

Arthur  B.  Short.  Stover,.  Mb.,  to  plaoa  of 
J.  B.  Rry.  daoeaaed. 

XOMTAMA 

Eiigene  L.  Henderson.  Darby,  Mbnt..  to 
place  of  R.  S.  Nicholson,  retlrad. 

Roger  O.  Stenaon.  Fairfield.  Mont.,  to  plaoe 
of  M.  A.  Griffith,  retired. 


Maurice  A.  Bckholt,  Whlteday,  Nebr.,  to 
place  of  Frank  Lawrence,  retired. 

nw  BAiiPBKm 

Richard  A.  Steams,  Tamworth,  VM.,  to 
place  of  B.  C.  Maaon.  retired. 


John  J.  Schettlno.  Fanwood,  N.J.,  to  ^aoe 
of  V.  K.  Cbrlatie,  retired. 

NKW  MKXIOO 

Francis  K.  Boyce.  Hagerman,  N.  Max.,  to 
plaoe  of  R.  W.  Cumpaten,  retired. 

William  B.  Parehman.  Loving,  N.  Max.,  to 
place  of  A.  B.  Jonea,  retlrad. 


to  plaoe 
W.T.,  to 
N.T.,  to 
N.T,  to 
toidaoe 
toplaoe 
to  idaca 
Idaoa  of 
plaoa  of 
N.T,  to 
placa  of 
to  plaos 


Stephen  J.  Clary,  Caledonia,  N.T, 
of  J.  J.  Cunningham,  retired. 

Marlon  J.  Sullivan.  Oleverdala, 
place  of  J.  Y.  Short,  retired. 

Area  W.  Weiman,  Oonstablevllle. 
place  of  R.  S.  Freonan,  tranaf  arred. 

Beatrice  F.  McCormack.  BddyvUle, 
place  of  Leola  Rudolph,  retired. 

Charlea  R.  Tarbox.  Oowanda.  N.Y, 
of  P.  W.  Chrlstenaon.  retired. 

Joeeph  O.  Kline,  Great  Neck.  N.Y.. 
of  J.  W.  CarroU,  retired. 

Roger  P.  Hastings.  Groton.  N.T.. 
of  O.  B.  Oleaaon.  ratlrod. 

WUllam  Barr.  Hamburg,  N.Y..  to 
A.  B.  Tallman,  daoeaaed. 

Barbara  O.  Buah,  Marlon,  N.Y.,  to 
IL  H.  Nevll,  retired. 

Anthony  F.  Gadxlnskl.  Rlverhead. 
plaea  of  H.  T.  Hubbard,  retired. 

Francis  J.  Foots,  ValoU.  N.T.,  to 
J.  B.  Hawia,  declined. 

Joeeph  B.  Scou.  WhltehaU,  N.Y., 
of  J.  C.  Hoffman,  retired. 

MOBTH  CABOUMA 

Andrew  J.  Gamor  m,  Ashevllle,  H.C.,  to 
plaoa  Of  Mark  Sumner,  8r.,  retired. 


Weaton  B.  WUlls,  JaokaonvUle,  N.C..  to 
plaoe  of  F.  A.  Smith,  retired. 

Cannon  G.  Ward.  Sugar  Grove.  K.O,  to 
plaoe  of  V.  B.  Mast,  retired. 

MOBTH  DAKOTA 

ftanoU  J.  Slag.  Hebron.  M.  Dak.,  to  plaoe 
of  A.  B.  Funk,  retired. 


Honaar  A.  Ckacallua.  Bellevue,  Ohio,  to  place 
of  G.  T.  Mesalg,  retlrad. 

Angela  L.  Rlebardaon,  Cuetar,  Ohio,  to 
place  of  Clara  Korta.  retired. 

Donald  J.  Wlllla.  Mtoarva.  Ohio,  to  plaoe 
ot  R.  J.  Davla,  retired. 

Fred  O.  Oarey,  Bobartsvllla.  Ohio,  to  plaea 
of  C.  B.  Dager,  retlrad. 


RuseeU  Ii.  K^,  Bend,  Oreg,  to  plaoe  of 
F.  J.  Blllott,  retired. 


Francis  O.  Dlokman.  Ooplay.  Pa,  to  plaoe 
of  W.  G.  Walker,  retired. 

Agnes  I.  Ftlal.  Omm  Lynne.  Pa,  to  plaoa 
of  T.  A.  Friel.  daoeaaed. 

Jamea  J.  Fragla.  Du  Bols,  Pa,  to  plaea  of 
B.  J,  Allan,  retlrad. 

Fred  B.  Magaa,  New  MUford.  Pa.,  to  plaea 
of  R.  F.  Oliver,  deoeaaed. 

Benjamto  B.  Mitchell  m,  Itoy.  Pa,  to 
place  of  M.  J.  MoGoe.  retlrsd. 

aOUTH    CAIOUVA 

Clara  P.  Riley.  Piedmont,  S.C.,  to  plaea  of 
J.  C.  Riley,  daoeaaed. 

Bula  C.  Dunn.  WarrenvUla.  8.C..  to  plaoa 
of  B.  B.  Carpenter,  retired.  ''^ 

SOOTH    OAKOCa 

Duano  B.  MoMahon.  Oolton.  8.  Dak,  to 
place  of  B.  P.  Amunrtson.  retired. 

Ttxnmy  T.  Luther.  Bon  A<pia,  Tenn,  to 
plaoe  of  H.  N.  Ildwell.  realgned. 


Sam  B.  Otdeman,  HallavlUa,  Tex.,  to  plaoa 
of  D.  P.  Cato,  retired. 

Cloely  J.  Chandler,  Smiley,  Ita,  to  plaos 
of  J.  W.  Chandler,  retired. 


Daniel  B.  Crlsman.  Sandston,  Va..  to  jdaea 
ctJ.U  Whitlow,  ziaslgnad. 


Jack  H.  Hardin.  Lyndon.  WaSh.,  to  plaea 
of  G.  A.  Bramner.  Jr,  retlrad. 


■latoe  S.  Chwala,  Joimaon  Creek.  Wis,  to 
plaoe  of  W.  A.  Ohrlstlaas,  Jr,  retired. 

William  P.  Roth.  Prairie  du  Sae.  Wis,  to 
plaoa  of  A.  L.  Bhret.  retired. 

Jerome  G.  Koeteiman.  Rlohllekl.  Wla,  to 
plaoe  of  G.  H.  Ftey.  deoeaaed. 

Kenneth  Falkar,  Tomah.  Wla,  to  plaoe  of 
Kyle  Sowle.  retired. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  WUllam  J.  Peckham.  national  di- 
rector of  youth  and  student  evangelism, 
the  Methodist  Church.  Nashville,  Tenn., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Here  i$  the  message  toe  heard  from 
Him  and  pass  on  to  wou:  That  Ood  is 
tight,  and  in  Him  there  is  no  darkness  at 
aK^I  John  1:6. 

Our  Father.  In  this  day  of  revolution 
and  unrest  we  turn  to  Ttaee  for  help. 
The  darkness  we  confront  is  too  great  for 
our  Ught  alone.  The  Issues  are  too  com- 
plex for  our  limited  wisdom  and  under- 
standing.  EspedaUy  do  we  pray  for  the 
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ICemben  of  this  Hoase  of  RepresenU- 
ttvM  that  they  wlU  be  inq;>ired  by  a 
greater  purpose  than  mere  eacpedtency: 
that  they  will  be  sulded  by  a  greater  vl- 
lioa  than  pemnal.  regional,  or  tvea  na- 
tional self -Interest.  ICay  they  know  and 
follow  Thy  will  In  all  of  their  decisions 
today.  Bind  them  and  all  of  the  people 
of  our  country  together  in  a  fabric  of 
unity  and  concerned  love.  Help  us  to 
bind  up  the  wounds  of  our  world.  BCay 
Thy  kingdom  of  lore  and  reconciliation 
become  the  dominating  reality  of  our 
nwi  together.  Through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
Wrday  was  read  and  approved. 


SOITTH  DAKOTA  BAND  CONCERT 

Bir.  REIFEL.  Mr.  ftjwaker,  I  ask 
ananlmoas  coaent  to  address  the  House 
f  <ur  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  at  the  gentleman  from  South 

Tliere  was  no  obJeotioB. 

Mr.  RBIFBL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
Uke  to  call  the  attention  of  all  Members 
and  their  staOs  to  tlie  Capitol  concert 
■ehedoled  by  one  of  the  outstanding  high 
school  bands  in  my  district  on  Friday 
morning. 

Tbe  75-pteee  Ddl  Rapids  High  School 
Band  will  perform  <»  the  atqw  d  the 
House  wing  from  10  to  10:30  ajn.  on 
Frtdav. 

Members  of  Congress,  staff  memben. 
at  vMtlmr  constituents  who  find  it  pos- 
sible to  attend  are  in  for  a  rewarding 
experience. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  BONDAGE? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao  and 
inelode  extraneooB  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MH!HBli  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
with  some  concern  that  Federal  em- 
ployees are  having  their  arms  twisted  by 
the  administration  to  buy  Oovemment 
bondL  This  program  is  suKKMed  to  be 
vtduntary.  bat  the  Great  Society  has  al- 
ways had  lis  own  peculiar  interpreta- 
tion of  volunteering.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  this  bond  situation  really 
reveals  the  attitude  of  those  who  are 
running  America.  Hie  Government  is 
offering  big  money  Investors  S.75  percent 
Interest  on  Its  new  bonds  under  the  so- 
called  Sales  Participation  Act.  If,  how- 
ever, yoa  are  a  elvfl  servlee  woiter,  and 
cannot  afford  to  boy  your  bonds  hi  IMOO 
thank*,  yon  get  4.1S  percent  fmr  payroll 
plan  bonds.  lUs  Is  how  the  admlnistra- 
tlon  takes  eare  of  the  little  man.  They 
gettbeirB.  and  you  will  get  yours — In  one 


FMeral  enq>loyeee  for 
at  baying  Oovemment  bonds. 
TlMgr  are  In  a  poiltkn  to  see  the  mis- 


takes, the  duplication,  redtape.  and  gen- 
eral ndamanagement  practieed  In  many 
of  the  Great  Sodety  programs.  Tliey 
know  that  this  society  is  bnflt  on  a  f  oon- 
daticD  of  sand.  Tliey  know  that  the 
bonds  are  not  going  to  be  used  to  fight 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  bat  are  being  used 
to  provide  bigger,  more  plash  quarters, 
and  more  chiefs  "*'***^  the  poverty  war- 
riors. The  Civil  Service  Act  was  passed 
to  protect  Federal  woricers  from  politi- 
cal pressure— such  as  Leny  O'Brien's 
prescribing  their  bxortng  bonds  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment.  These  are  civil 
service  woilcers,  not  vassals  or  fiefs  of  the 
Great  Society.  We  need  less  of  the  ar- 
rogance of  power  in  our  Government 


PREVENTION  OF  DECEPTIVE  AND 
MISLEADING  PACKAGING 

Mr.  O'NEHiL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  mianlmous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and^xtend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  the  fioor  of  the  House  to- 
day to  introduce  legislation  preventbig 
deceptive  and  "'<»^yft^i"g  packaging  of 
supermarket  and  drugstore  items. 

My  bill  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Sen- 
ate-passed fair  packaging  and  labeling 
bill  with  one  chief  and  Important  excep- 
tion. Bfy  bin  differs  from  the  Senate  bill 
in  that  it  contains  a  provision  giving  the 
Government  authority  to  prohibit  mis- 
leading package  shapes  and  sizes. 

In  this  time  of  high  prices,  the  house- 
wife needs  all  the  help  she  can  get  In 
meeting  her  budget.  My  bill,  by  en- 
abling her  to  make  better  price  compari- 
sons anKmg  products  serves  that  end. 

Deceptive  pa<±aglng  must  be  ended 
and  the  housewife  must  be  protected. 
Manufacturers  insist  upon  reasonable 
quantity  designations  and  factual  infcv- 
mation  when  they  buy  their  material.  It 
Is  only  fUr  that  the  housewife  should 
have  the  same  kind  of  adequate  informa- 
tion when  she  shops,  lliis  is  what  my 
bUI  Intends  to  do. 


Mr.  XTTT.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  this  latest 
coercion  of  the  Great  Soele^  on  the 
rights  of  American  dttens  to  take  wj. 
▼antace  of  their  own  credit  represents 
a  new  departure.  General  ocmtrol  cf 
prices  and  credit  was  entrusted  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bovd  by  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950. 

The  proposed  coercive,  pushbutton 
legislation  i»oposes,  and  I  quote  in  tac- 
tion 804: 

Th«  President  may  delegate  In  whole  or 
In  put  any  ftmctlon  conferred  upon  him 
by  this  title  to  any  one  or  more  ofltoen,  de- 
partmenta,  or  agenclee  of  the  United  Statct, 
and  may  In  his  discretion  confer  authorttr 
to  redelegate  any  functtcn  so  delegated. 

This  is  something  new  in  American 
fiscal  policy.  Under  this  provision,  the 
President  could  delegate  control  of  con- 
sumer credit  to  the  Fish  and  M^Idllfe 
Service,  the  Civil  Rights  IMvlslon  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  State  De- 
partment or  the  Reverend  Bill  Mofta. 
He  could  even  delegate  the  task  to  the 
Lighthouse  Service,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, or,  for  that  matter,  the 
Weather  Bureau. 

In  1917,  we  fought  a  great  war  to  nuke 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Now, 
record  domestic  epenSing,  coupled  with 
the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war,  make  it 
clear  that  we  are  caHed  upon  to  create 
a  "safe  haven  for  bureaucrats." 

For  wage,  price,  rent,  and  other  con- 
trols create  a  need  for  administration 
and  policing  and.  thus  a  whole  new  anny 
of  bureaucrats,  perhaps  larger  than  the 
Army  sent  to  Vietnam.  The  American 
people  do  not  want  any  part  of  thia  I 
have  a  mandate  from  the  people  in  my 
congreaslonal  dtstrlct  to  vote  against 
regimentation  and  control  of  their  ttres 
by  Washington  biureaucrats. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS  OF 
THE  COMMnTBE  ON  HOUSE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  AIAERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee cm  Accounts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

■nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  oblectkm. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  DELfiOATES  TO 
INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  GRGANI- 
ZATION  CONFERENCE  IN  GENEVA. 
SWITZERLAND 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  870,  89th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  dele- 
gates to  attend  the  International  Labor 
Organhoition  Conference  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  between  June  1,  19M,  and 
June  23.  1960,  the  following  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor: 
Mr.  PowEtL,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Atris, 
of  Ohio.  And  as  alternates  to  attend  said 
conference,  the  following  memben  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor: 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Mtf- 
mr,  of  Nebraska. 


CONTROL  OF  CONSUMER  CREDIT 
Mr.  UTT.    Mr.  i^peaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  tnm 
CaUfomla? 

There  was  no  objeetton. 


TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENTS, THE  EXECUTIVE  OF- 
FICE   OF    THE    PRESIDENT,   AND 
CERTAIN     INDEPENDENT    AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATION,  1967 
Mr.  STEED.    Mr.  [^waker,  I  caO  up 
the  conference  rep(»i  on  the  Wll  (HJl- 
14266)   maUng  apmoprlations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Poet  OOee  Department^ 
the  Executive  Oflloe  <rf  ttM  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  tbe  lu- 
eal  year  ending  Jane  80,  19«7,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  onanimovs  «»• 
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sent  that  the 

on  the  part  of  the  Ho^^ 

oftherexwrt. 
The  Clegk  read  the 
The  SPEAKER.    1 

the   request   of    the 

Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  obji 
The  Clerk  read  the 
The  conference  rep<^; 

are  as  follows: 


CoNmnrca  Bbfobt  ( 
Tbe  committee  of  oonC^i 
agreeing  votes  of  the   ' 
amendments  oC  the  Bk 
14366)  "making  approprt^i 
ury  and  Post  CMBce 
ttve  Office  of  the  Prealdei 
pendent  Agencies,  for 
June  30,  1067,  and  for 
Ing  met,  after  full  and 
agreed  to  recommend  i 
their  respective  Houses 

That  the  Senate 
ments  numbered  3, 4,  and 
That  the  House  recede 
ment  to  the  amendments 
bared  1,  a,  and  S,  and 

Tox 

OttoX.  p 

Jos^hP. 

Jdrbt 

Snanr  B, 

Obobob 

Sn.vioO 

HOWAKD 

AunkT 
MtutMgert  on  the 

A.  Wnxa 
JORM  L. 

A.&iax]i 

B.L. 
Balph 
JKmnNos 
Ouwoas 

OOROOM  AiLOTT, 

IfoTUi^r*  on  the  Parf\of  the  Senate. 

STATEICKfr 

Tike  managers  on  the 
at  the  conference  on  th( 
of  tbe  two  Houses  on  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.B. 
proprtaUons  for  the  xreasiiW 
p^artmenta,   the   Executfive 
''•rttent,  and  certain 


ATSl, 

ON. 

mra, 

ROBISOH, 

Bow, 

of  the  Hotue. 
ttoBKrrsoiT, 

MomoKST, 


W 


Patt 


5""en  of  Aeeonali 
"WOM  o(  CMtons. 

^"''•eertheient: 
Mwtw  and  wnaaM 
CwttrocUoo  olmint ; 

{^■•■a  a(lNaraetia. 

*««»  olOie  PuWlc'iiibi"™! 

CMtOvwd: 

?£E^X«P!5f5.  - 44 


S^SdSwT"" 
Total,  Ceest  a«M^ 
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of  ttie  managers 
be  read  In  lieu 


ofthebm. 
re  objection  to 
tleman   from 


itemmt. 
and  statement 


Bbpt.  No.  1024) 

ence  on  the  dls- 

Housee  on  tbe 

to  tlM  bUl  (HJl. 

ions  for  the  Treas- 

ints,  the  Bzecu- 

and  certain  Inde- 

flscal  year  ending 

porposes."  hav- 

conf erence.  have 

do  recommend  to 

follows: 
from  Its  amend- 

rrom  Its  dlsagree- 

"  the  Senate  num- 

to  the  same. 


Babtijett, 

TA  I  BOBOUOH. 

Qamsolph, 
Oasb, 


pput  of  the  House 

disagreeing  votes 

I  inendments  of  the 

:  ^386)  maWng  ap- 

andPost  Office 

Office  of  the 

agencies 


Inc  ependent 


1  vaaury,  Poel  Office,  and  Bxeeutvte  Office  appropriation  WZZ,  fitcal  year  1987  {H.R.  14*69) 
TITLE  I-TBEA8UHY  DBPABTMENT 


fear  the  Itocal  year  ending  June  SO.  1M7.  and 
for  other  purpoeee,  submit  the  foUowlng 
Btateaaent  in  explanation  of  tbe  effect  at  tb» 
•etiOB  agreed  upon  and  recommended  In  the 
aooompanytng  conference  report  as  to  each 
of  such  amendments,  namely: 

TITI.X  I     IHiHIIST  O^ABTICBMT 

fntemal  Revenue  Service 
Compliance 
AmendmMit  No.  1 :  Appropriates  aM3,100,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
M80,000,000  as  proposed  by  tbe  House. 

TITLB  n — POST  OFPICB  DKPABTICXIIT 

Research,   development,   and   engineering 
Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  918,182,- 
000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$12,000,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House. 
Operationa 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  84,710,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  '"-tttid  of 
84,728,370,000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Deletes  language  pro- 
poeed by  the  Senate  authorizing  the  transfer 
of  not  to  exceed  6  per  centum  between  poetal 
appropriations. 

Plant  and  equipment 
Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  8138,000,- 
000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
8158,000,000  as  i>ropoeed  by  the  House. 

^RXiB  rr — XNBxivNSBirr  aoxncxbs 
Amendment  No.  8:  Deletes  language  pro- 
poeed by  the  Senate  appropriating  8260,000 
for  necessary  expenses  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  Uixlted  States. 
TomStxbd, 
Otto  E.  Passmak, 
JOSKPH  P.  Addabbo, 

JXFV^T  OOHXLAV, 

SmitxT  B.  Taibb, 
OBoaa  ICabon  , 
8n,vio  O.  CoNT^ 
HowABD  W.  BoBiaoir, 

PXAMK  T.  Bow, 


$7,210,177,135.  a  reduction  of  $36.542365. 
When  it  passed  the  other  body  the 
amount  provided  had  been  reduced  to 
$7,210,04»,I3S. 

The  conference  report  brings  the  bill 
down  to  $7,196,429,135,  which  Is  unique 
In  that  the  amount,  in  total,  is  below  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  versions.  The 
bill  now  provides  a  total  of  $13,746,000 
lees  than  the  House  vnvlon  and  $18,620,- 
000  less  than  the  Senate  version,  or  a  to- 
tal of  $50.290365  under  the  budget  re- 
quest. The  amount  approved  here  is 
$183,855,135  more  than  these  same  agen- 
cies have  had  for  the  (urrent  fiscal  year 
No  item  in  this  bill  e^eds  the  budget 
request.  The  increase  in  the  total  cost 
of  operating  these  agencies  In  the  new 
fiscal  year  over  the  current  year  Is  ac- 
counted for  almost  entirely  by  two 
things.  One,  many  of  the  agencies  re- 
quire additional  funds  to  carry  out  last 
year's  pay  Increase  for  the  full  12  months 
whereas  they  are  only  having  to  pWk  up 
9  months  of  that  pay  increase  for  this 
year.  The  balance  is  largely  accounted 
for  as  a  result  of  Increased  workloads  In 
the  agmcles  covered  by  this  biU. 

Ifr.  Speaker.  I  thought  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  would  be  happy  to 
know  that  we  have  now  finished  at  least 
one  wpropriation  bill  that  Is  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  budget  and  which  actually 
is  less,  for  a  change,  than  the  amount 
originally  or  previously  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representattvec. 

Mr.  l^Teaker,  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
It  does  reflect  a  substantial  cut  In  the 
budget  request  and  I  feel  I  can  assun  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  tbe  agen- 
cies involved  here  will  have  ample  funds 


PXAMK  T  Bow  _!T7i_     j_  """  "•"  umvv  MB  me  lunos 

JTamii^er.  onthePiirt  of  the  Hov»eK^^^J^^^\  ^  ^^^  <»  «»«•'  'WT  impor. 

"^-tant^functlons  during  the  coming  fiscal 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  since  this  report  brings  a  matter  to 
the  House  that  is  a  little  unique  it  would 
be  weU  for  me  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  some  of  the  statistics 
connected  with  the  bllL  The  commit- 
tee considered  a  total  budget  request  of 
$7,246,720,000.  When  the  bill  passed  the 
House  this  amount  had  been  reduced  to 


year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
inchide  a  table. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  theiw  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenum  from 
OklahCHna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  table  follows: 
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Treatvry,  Pott  Ofice,  and  Exeeuiive  OJfice  appropriation  bill,  fiacal  year  1967  (U.R.  Ht6(S)—Caaim\i9di 

TITLB  I— TREASURY  DEPABTMENT— ContlBMd 


rearl9«« 

Budget 

eatlmatea, 

Aaeal  year 

1967 

PaaMd 
Boon 

PMaed 
Senata 

Conierenoe 

action 

ConliMiioe  aetion  eompand  wltb— 

Appropria- 
tion!, flacai 
year  1986 

Budget 

eatlmatea, 

iiMalyaar 

1967 

Houae 

Senate 

Internal  Revenue  Serrloe: 

8»larte6  and  expense* 

17,981,000 
163, 07%  000 
448,306,000 

18.602,000 
169, 620. 000 
467.846,000 

18,800^000 
169. 629. 000 
460^000,000 

18, 600;  000 
160, 629, 000 
462,1001000 

18,60^080 
160, 629,  000 
462,100,000 

+619.000 

+6,487,000 

+13,796,000 

-92;  000 

BcTenoe  aooountlnc and pmtmiat... 

.—        . — „ 

CompliaoM 

-6,743,000 

+« 10^080 

""**"•"■• 

Total,  Internal  Bavcnae  Serrloa 

63»,368,000 
6,41^000 

666,068,000 
^348,000 

648, 129, 000 
6,348,000 

664229,000 
6,348,000 

660,229,000 
6, 348,  000 

+20,871,000 
-62,000 

—6,837,000 

+S;  104  000 

Office  o(  the  Treasurer 

-—..,«_ 

i;,8.8eOT((8wTlee: 

SalariM  and  expenae* 

1%  094, 000 

1,886.000 
446,000 

14,628.000 

14.628,000 

14,828,000 

14,628,000 

+2,634,000 

-1,886,000 
-44^00D 

" 

Balartea  and  expeneea,  W1»t«  Hoom 
Police- 

Salarka  and  expeuee,  guard  loroe 



""*"***"**""*■ 

ToUl,  VJi.  Secret  Swrke 

14,40^000 

14,628,000 

14.628.000 

14,628,000 

14.828,000 

+223,000 

,..„_. 

-.._.-.-....._ 

Total,  title  I,  Treaaury  Department. 

1,348,088,000 

1.386,228,000 

1,371,099,000 

1.374,009,000 

l,r4,099,000 

+26,411,000 

-12,129,000 

+2;  100^  000 

TITLE  II— POST  OPFICE  DEPARTMENT 


Adnlnlatratlon  and  regional  operation 

Beaearcili,  dewlopment,  and  engineering.. 

Operatlont 

Trancportatlon 

BnUdmg  occupancy  andpoatalMippUea... 
Plant  and  equipment 

Total,  title  U,  Poat  OOee  Depart- 
ment  


$88,004000 
12.000,000 
i80»,804,000 
616,000,000 
221,004000 
108,104000 


5,841914000 


$96,784000 

16,162,000 

4, 726, 374, 000 

606,004000 

239,822,000 
166,000,000 


6,844128,000 


$03,680,000 
12.004000 
4,714004000 
004004000 
239,822,000 
168.004000 


6,818,381,000 


$93,669,000 
14  162, 000 
,723.374000 
606,004000 
239,822,000 
134004000 


4814904000 


$03,680,000 

14162,000 

4, 714  004  000 

604  004  000 

239,822,000 
138,000,000 


4802,633,000 


+$6, 669, 000 
+4, 162, 000 
+114194000 
-11,004000 
+18,822,000 
+29,  894, 000 


+187,623,000 


-$2,221,000 


-14374,000 
-24064600' 


-37,696,000 


+$4,163,000 


-24004000 


-14844000 


—$14  374  m 


-13,3741 


TITLE  ni— EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Compenaatlon  of  the  Prealdent 

$184000 
%M4000 
L414000 

694.000 
4104.000 

731.000 

674000 
1,004000 

284000 

$160,000 
2.966.000 
1,500,000 

692,000 
4234000 

794000 

664000 
1,000,000 

360,000 

$184000 
2,964000 
1,600,000 

692,000 
4914136 

794000 

664,000 
1,004000 

364000 

$180,000 
2,964000 
1,604000 

802,000 
4914136 

794000 

664,000 
1,000,000 

364000 

$184000 
2.966,000 
1,604000 

692,000 
4914136 

790,000 

664,000 
1.004000 

364000 

The  White  House  Office. 

+$14000 

+86,000 

-2,000 

+804 186 
+99,000 
-11.000 

■    ■■-     ■  • 

Special  project* 

' 

Operating  expense*,  ExeentiTe  Manaton... 
Bataaa  of  the  Budget 

-$814866 

Cooneil  of  Bcooomle  AdTlaan 

■  ■        * 

National  Beeurtty  CouncU 

Knargenev  Fund  for  the  Prealdent 

+100,000 

*       -  - 

Total,  title  m,  ExeeotlTe  Office  of 
the  Prealdent 

14060,000 

17,381,000 

17,014,136 

17,014.136 

17,014,136 

+1,084186 

-314886 

TITLB  IV-INDBPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  State* 

8:^202,000 
280,000 
414000 
180,000 

$4864000 
284  000 
424000 

$2,364000 

$2,366,000 
284000 
424000 

$2,364000 

+$164000 
-264000 
+14000 
-184000 

AdminiitratlT*  Cooierenne  ol  the  United 
Statea 

-$284000 

-$«4W 

AdTiaor*  Cominl*»ion  oo  IntergoTem- 
immtal  Relations 

424000 

424000 

Preaident's  AdTlsery  Committee  on  Labor- 
Manatmnent  Poliry 

, 

....... 

Total,  title  rv.  hidependent  agenciee. 
Qrand  total,  Utiee  iTlI.  lU  and  rv.. 

4017,000 
7,012,674,000 

3,034000 
7,244  720,000 

2,784000 
7,214177,136 

4034000 
7,214049,136 

2,783,000 
7, 194  424  136 

-234.000 
+184864136 

-250,000 
-60,290,865 

-264  m 

-$14744000 

-13,824000 

Mr.  STEEX).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  centlenum  from  Maanchusetts 

IMr.COHTB). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  prlv- 
Uege  for  me  to  Join  the  chairman  of  the 
Treamry-Poet  Office  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  In  bringing  a  conference  re- 
port such  as  this  to  our  colleagues  In  the 
House. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
this  committee  tmd  conferee  on  this  bill, 
I  can  conmend  It  to  you  as  a  sotmd. 
tightly  drawn  blU. 

It  Is  a  bill  that  Is  the  product  of  long 
hours  In  the  committee  room  and  In  In- 
dividual research,  study  and  deliberation. 

It  Is  a  bill  that  wUl  provide  the  funds 
neoeasary  for  the  efficient  operation  of 
these  Important  revenue-produdng  aind 
service  departments— without  any  sacri- 
fice In  the  quality  of  their  perfonnanoe 
8uid  with  the  ™»'«f<""'»"  possible  benefits 
and  returns  to  the  people  for  each  of  the 
tax  dollars  to  be  qpent. 


Most  Importantly,  It  Is  a  Mil  that  re- 
quests fewer  dtdlars  to  be  spent  In  pro- 
portion to  the  workload  to  be  handled, 
and  the  impact  of  those  dollars — ^In 
stemming  the  swelling  personnel  rosters 
and  operating  expenses  of  these  depart- 
moits — ^wlll  be  evident,  not  only  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  but  In  future  years 
as  well. 

Hie  conference  report  brings  back  to 
this  body  a  bill  to  which  $6,252,000  has 
been  added  «dA  from  which  $20  million 
has  been  cut,  for  a  net  reduction  in  these 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1967  of 
fl3.748.000. 

That  Is  a  substantial  amount  for  any 
fiscal  year  In  auiy  appropriations  bill  and 
represents  a  substantUl  savings  of  our 
tax  dollars.  I  believe  It  Is  particularly 
signlfictuit  In  this  session.  The  appro- 
priations bills  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
have  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of 
our  time  since  January  and  the  debates 
on  the  fioor  of  the  house  have  evidenced 
the  pervading  concern  of  this  body  for  a 


strong  fiscal  program.  In  which  eveiy 
dollar  spent  has  received  particular  con- 
sideration. This  savings  is,  then,  a  wel- 
come one. 

However,  equally  welcome  and  signifi- 
cant are  the  accounts  in  this  bill  to  whicb 
funds  have  been  added.  For  the  Post 
Office  Department,  funds  for  research, 
develoi»nent,  and  engineering,  in  tbe 
amount  of  $4,152,000  have  been  restored. 
This  is  an  important  and  essential  Im- 
provement in  this  legislation.  In  re- 
marks during  our  debate  on  this  bill.  I 
noted  that  I  regretted  the  action  taken 
cutting  back  funds  for  this  account  In 
this  exact  amount.  It  is  from  this  ve^ 
program  that  the  genesis  of  critics^ 
needed  improvement  must  come  to  meet 
the  demands  for  continuing  improve- 
ment of  the  postal  service  in  the  face 
of  unexpected  and  virtually  overwhelm- 
ing Increases  in  the  use  of  the  postal 
systdn. 

That  these  funds  will  be  put  to  w«* 
at  once  for  their  Intended  purpose  » 
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I  know  your 

^   will  be   the 

program  tn 

provide  the 

will  be  de- 

in  effect,  an 


evldeneed  by  th«  reedi  acticm  an- 
nounced by  Postmaster  G  dneral  O'Brien. 
He  has  appointed  a  oombetent.  skilled 
staff  to  develop  and  ImpU  iient  improve- 
ments In  the  handling  of  tpe  mail  under 
a  revamped  research,  development,  and 
engineering  program.  I  ,#ish  him  suc- 
cess in  these  efforts 
support  is  with  him, 
achievements  of  this  resL 
tbe  coming  months  that 
means  by  which  our 
llvered  in  the  coming 

The  second  addition  _, ,  .„ 

addition  with  a  decrease,  poncernlng  the 
request  of  the  Internal  Hc^enue  Service 
for  additional  personnel  for  their  com- 
pliance activities.  I  noted  my  distress 
with  this  request  in  my  pr^Tious  remarks. 
This  request  for  added  matvower  showed 
a  lack  of  foresight,  comiiig  as  it  did  at 
the  moment  when  the  Iot«  and  expen- 
sive program  of  automating  the  master 
file  system  was  beginning  m  produce  sub- 
stantial returns  in  the  foifii  of  increased 
revenue  collections  and  dptection  of  in- 
dividuals failing  to  file  tax  returns.  The 
House  oonunittee  cut  back  this  per- 
sonnel request  and  the  f  liiids  needed  to 
suiwort  added  personnel  ^tlvlties. 

Tbe  restoration  of  $2,100,000  of  the 
Houae  cut  is  not  a  further  iherease  in  the 
number  of  additional  per^nnel  allowed. 
This  restoration  was  based  on  the  need 
for  funds  to  comply  with  |  in  authorisa- 
tion of  the  cavil  Service  Commission, 
subeequent  to  our  action  on  the  MU.  that 
sccountants  be  hired  at  salaries  higher 
than  the  base  rates.  T^ 
these  positions  more  coi 
private  industry  and  fi 
cruitment  of  topfilght 
tenns  of  the  number  of 
added  to  the  personnel  i 
ber  provided  for  in  the 
decrease  in  both  the  n 
by  the  IRS  and  the  n 
sUowed  by  this  body. 

I  have  been  privileged  t^  serve  <m  this 
committee  for  as  many  y^ars  as  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Hoi 
tbis  is  one  of  the  finest 
ports  we  have  been  able 
House  in  my  pTpAri«ty<f  ^^ 
an  excellent  appropriatlo 

In  the  past,  I  have 
•ny  concern  with  regard 
provisions   of    this    bill, 
•wufht   to    the    floor, 
predecessors  in  previous  ^ 
«eni  today  is  raily  to  imp 
one  here  the  promise  w; 
•mWs  in  terms  of  a  tightu  xun  «iup  m 
ewy  one  of  the  agmdeslinTolved  and 
e»eo  greater  savings  in  thU  future. 

I  beUeve  I  can  speak  fo^  by  minority 
f*«a«ue8  serving  on  this  1  Committee  In 
acknowledging  our  debt  ot  gratitude  to 
our  chairman  and  to  the  fine  assistance 
PT^  aU  of  us  hr  our  4»ir  assistant, 
A™rey  Qunnels.  j 

Mr.STEKD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous   question    on    thta    conference 

The  prevfcNia  question  waifordexvd. 
|he  conftoence  report  waji^  agreed  to. 
t.y°**°°  *°  »«ffl«lder  w|«s  laid  (»i  the 


will  make 

^etitive  with 

itate  the  re- 

irsonneL     In 

erscms  to  be 

r,  that  num- 

represents  a 

iper  requested 

mtt  originally 

I 


IbeUeve 
inference  re- 
•Ibrlng  to  the 
with  it  comes 
bill. 

with  you 
particular 
originally 
id  with  its 
My  ooQ- 
upon  every 
ich  this  bill 
run  shop  in 


KXTKN8ION     OF     RENBCKXITATION 
ACT  (»>  IWl 

Mr.  DBLANEY.    Mir.  [^)eaker,  by  dl- 

reetion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  eaU 
up  House  Resolution  $81  and  aak  for  its 
hnmedlate  oonaldntttlon. 

The  Cleric  read  the  rescdutkm,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  BM.  an 
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Re»ol9et,  That  upon  tbe  adoption  of  thla 
nwolirtlon  U  ahaU  be  m  order  to  move  tbst 
the  Hooae  reaolve  itaelf  Into  the  Ctommlttee 
of  the  Whole  Houae  on  tbe  State  of  the  Unloa 
for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HJl.  13431) 
to  extend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1861. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  dlTlded  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mln<»- 
ity  membar  at  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Umna.  the  Mil  shaU  be  rwd  for  amendm«nt 
under  the  &ve-minut«  rule.  At  the  oonolu- 
Blon  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  queetlon  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  th^^bUl  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  pasMige  without  Interrenlng  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


CAIX  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  (^jeaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowhig  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Abemethjr 
Anderson, 

Teon. 
Ayres 
BeU 
Bolton 
Ekademas 
CahlU 
Callaway 
Cederberg 
C^er 
Claik. 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Conyeia 
Oorbett 
Cunnlnsham 
I>uaeaa,Ore(. 
BUsworth 
Xrlenbom 
■vlns.Tenn. 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Fold. 

WUllamD. 


(RoUNo.l4a| 

Frelinghuyaen 

Oettvs 

OUbert 

HaUeek 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Howard 

Buot 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

KrelM 

McCarthy 

McBwen 

MnMlllaw 

aCaoOrecor 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Matsunaga 


Morton 

Multer 

Murray 

O'Brien 

0-Hara.IU. 

0-Baia.Mioh. 

PoweU 

Held,  K.T. 


Rhodes,  Aria. 

Bivers,  Alaska 

Rodino 

Roneallo 

Booney,  N.T. 

Bchmldbauser 

Soott 

Senner 

Slkes 

Smith.  N.T. 

StaSord 

Stephens 

Taylor 

Thompaon.  KJ. 

ToU 

UdaU 

Walker,  Miss. 

Weltner 

Whiter  Uaho 

WUllana 

WUlls 

Wjratt 

Toung 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rolleall  350 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dfapfpy^ 
vrith.  / 

EXTENSION     OF     RENXQOTIATION 
ACT  OF  1951 

Mr.  DBLANET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smitb],  and.  pending  that, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  oom- 
sume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolutitm  Ml 
provides  an  oi>en  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  ddtete  for  consideraUon  of  KJR. 
13431.  a  bUl  to  extend  the  ReoegoUatioa 
Act  of  1951. 

The  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  in  gen- 
eral, provides  that  the  Renegotiation 
Board  is  to  review  the  total  ptt^t  de^ 
rived  by  a  contractor  during  a  year  from 
aU  of  his  renegotiable  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts in  order  to  determine  whether 
or  not  this  profit  Is  exoeaslTe.  The 
Board  is  empowered  to  eliminate  those 
profits  found  to  be  eaeesslTe  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  statutory  factors. 
Thus,  the  renegotiation  occurs  not  with 
respect  to  individual  contracts  but  with 
I'espect  to  all  renegotiable  contracts  and 
subcontracts  of  a  contractor  during  a 
year.  These  contracts  vary  in  form 
from  cost-plns-fixed-fee  to  firm  fixed- 
price  contracts.  Some  may  be  prime 
contracts,  while  others  are  subcontracts, 
and  they  may  be  concerned  with  oaany 
different  services  and  products.  With 
reqoect  to  any  given  year  thegr  may  also 
reflect  only  partial  payments  made  on 
the  contracts. 

For  purposes  of  renegotiation,  profits 
generally  are  ddlned  and  determined  in 
much  the  same  way  as  for  tax  purposes. 
This  similarity  Is  also  reflected  in  that 
provision  Is  made  in  renegotiation  tor  a 
5-year  loss  carryforward,  as  well  as  the 
offsetl^ig  of  kMses  and  profits  on  differ- 
ent contracts  within  a  year. 

The  act  provides,  in  general  terms, 
that  the  Renegotiation  Board  in  deter- 
mining whether  profits  are  excessive  is 
to  give  favorable  recognition  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  contractor  with  particular 
regard  to  attaiimient  of  quantity  and 
quality  products,  reduction  of  costs  and 
economy.  The  Board  must  also  consid- 
er the  reasonableness  of  costs  and  prof- 
its, the  net  worth,  the  extent  of  the  risk 
assumed,  the  nature  arul  extent  of  the 
contribution  to  the  defense  effort,  and 
the  character  of  the  business.  Thus.  In 
effect,  the  Board  In  its  Judgment  must 
consider  an  of  these  factors,  and  the 
producer,  where  these  factors  are  pres- 
ent to  the  greatest  extent,  is  permitted 
to  retain  more  profit  than  the  producer 
who  satisfies  these  factors  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent. This  gives  assurance  that  the  act 
will  not  impede  the  cost  reduction  pro- 
gram of  the  Defense  Department  with 
its  emphasis  on  the  use  of  incentive 
c<mtracts. 

Various  types  of  contracts  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  act;  some  on  a  manda- 
tory tmd  others  on  a  permissive  basis. 

Under  existing  world  conditions,  the 
continuation  of  the  Renegotiation  Act 
is  deemed  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 
HJR.  13431  does  not  efauige  existing  law 
but  merely  extends  the  act  for  3  years. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  utge  that  Borne  Reso- 
lution 881  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time.as  I  may  oon- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  tbe  remarks 
made  by  the  itHI-giilthfHl  centlemBn 
from  New  Tosk  in  explamtton  «C  the 
rule,  and  of  tbe  btU,  ani  meociate  ray- 
sdf  with  his  remailn. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
I  do  wish  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  at  some  time  would  conduct  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  question  of  re- 
negotiation in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  firms  which  do  business 
with  the  Oovehunent  In  an  amount  un- 
der $5  million  should  be  renegotiated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago  when  we  had 
this  extension  of  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951  under  consideration.  I  discussed 
this,  and  we  have  had  some  material 
submitted  to  the  Cknnmlttee  on  Small 
Business  which  Indicates  that  these  firms 
which  do  business  in  an  amount  imder 
$1  million  have  to  hire  a  tax  man,  an 
expensive  lawyer,  and  keep  boolu,  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  whether  they 
will  run  over  the  amount  of  $1  million 
in  business  and  have  that  extra  expense 
in  the  amount  of  $35,000,  $40,000,  or  per- 
haps $50,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Sfteaker,  that  cuts  into  their 
prt^ts,  and  it  Is  pretty  tough  on  these 
small  firms. 

Some  of  them  are  Just  selling  catalog 
items  or  shelf  Items  priced  at  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  the  public  and  I  do 
not  think  the  Oovemment  should  come 
in  later  and  say — You  are  making  too 
much  money  on  that  item,  on  this  shelf 
or  catalog  item.  The  Small  Business 
Committee  has  attempted  to  have  this 
investigation  made.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mnxsl  very  kindly 
consented  to  our  doing  it.  We  sent  a 
number  of  letters  to  the  Renegotiation 
Board  and  they  apparently  do  not  break 
down  their  figures  to  the  point  where  we 
can  determine  whether  it  is  beneficial 
or  detrimental  from  the  standpoint  of 
renegotiating  firms  under  $1  million. 

I  would  h(ve  that  sometime  we  would 
get  around  to  raising  this  $1  million  ceil- 
ing to  $5  million.  I  am  perfectly  agree- 
able when  it  comes  to  renegotiating  on 
the  big  contractors  during  wartime 
naturally  so  that  they  do  not  make  im- 
necessary  prints,  but  I  do  not  believe 
in  continuing  to  pick  on  these  small  busi- 
nesses that  have  enough  trouble  as  it  is. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  ot  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gmtleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  these  comments  and 
simiriy  say  also  that  I  am  pleased  that 
here  is  a  bill  coming  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  under  an  open 
rule.  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
•flflompllsh  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
has  asked— that  the  llmltetion  be  raised 
from  the  $1  mlllkm  to  $5  million  figure. 

But  I  mainly  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  my  own  committee  for  asking 
for  an  open  rule  and  I  commend  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  bringing  in  this 
open  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUBBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  ylrid? 

Mr.  SBOTH  of  CaUfomia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlonan. 

Mr.  OUBSKR.  I  would  Uke  to  com- 
mend my  collMcue.  the  gvitleman  from 
California,  for  his  excellent  suggestion, 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Re- 
negoUation  Act  should  be  the  object  of 
▼ery  searching  leglslaUve  sonitiny. 


We  have  had  this  act  on  the  books 
for  a  number  of  years  and  it  has  been 
autmnatieally  extended  without  change 
or  investigation  each  time.  I  think  dur- 
ing that  period  of  time.  It  is  a  very  safe 
statement  to  make  that  procurement 
procedures  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  undergone  a  complete  revolution. 

To  the  credit  of  Secretary  McNamara, 
I  know  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, or  the  members  of  that  committee, 
are  usually  not  given  to  praising  the 
Secretary,  but  I  would  like  to  say  in  the 
last  few  years  he  has  done  a  remarkable 
Job  in  tightening  down  on  the  Govern- 
ment negotiators  and  seeing  to  it  that 
the  taxpayers  get  a  better  shake  for  their 
dollar.  The  procurement  regiilations  of 
the  armed  services  have  undergone  con- 
stant revision  and  the  contract  proce- 
dures are  entirely  different,  and  the  situ- 
ation is  different,  and  yet  this  act  con- 
tinues to  go  on  and  on  as  though  the 
same  state  of  affairs  existed  today  as 
when  the  act  was  originally  passed. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  should 
take  a  good  look  at  this,  a  good  honest, 
thorough  look  and  determine  whether  or 
not  this  ancient  and  antiquated  piece  of 
legislation  meets  today's  needs. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule.  

Mr.  DELANET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  restdutlon. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDINa  EQITTTABLE         TAX 

TREATMENT  FOR  FOREION  IN- 
VESTMENTS IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  880)  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  HR.  13103. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  equitable  tax 
treatment  for  foreign  Investment  in  the 
United  States,  and  ask  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Rss.   880 

Resolved,  l^at  upon  the  adoption  of  tbls 
reeolutlon  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  tliat 
the  Houae  reeolve  ItaeU  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJt. 
13103)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  ISM  to  provide  equitable  tax  treatment 
for  foreign  Investment  In  the  United  States, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
BhaU  be  confined  to  the  bUI  and  shaU  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  oontroUed  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Ifeans.  the  blU  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 
No  amendment  shall  be  In  order  to  said  bill 
except  amoidmente  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  said 
amendments  shall  be  In  order,  any  rule  of 
the  Houae  to  the  coatraiy  notwithstanding. 


Amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the  Ccoi- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  may  be  offered  to 
any  section  of  the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  general  debate,  but  said  amendmenti 
shall  not  be  subject  to  anaendment.  At  ths 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  tiu 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  i\Kh 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  moUoo 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
MaddknI  for  I  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith]  and  pending  that 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  SMITH  oS  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 
As  stated  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  House  Resolution  880  pro- 
vides a  3-hour  rule  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  13103,  the  Foreign  Investors  Tax 
Act  of  1966.  It  is  a  closed  nile  and 
points  of  (H-der  are  waived. 

In  addition  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  stated,  you  will  find  that 
the  conomittee  has  listed  23  principal 
changes  in  the  law  and  these  are  sum- 
marized in  the  report  on  pages  2  through 
5. 

A  key  to  several  changes  in  the  blD 
is  whether  Income  is  to  be  subjected  to 
a  fiat  30-percent  rate  or  taxed  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  income  earned 
here  by  a  U.S.  citizen  or  domestic  corpo- 
ration.  The  decision  turns  on  whether  or 
not  the  income  Is  effectively  connected 
with  a  U.S.  business.  If  so,  it  is  treated 
alx>ut  the  same  as  income  from  a  domes- 
tic business.  If  not,  it  is  subjected  to  the 
flat  30-percent  rate  of  taxation,  or  the 
lower  treaty  rate  in  some  cases. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule  and 
have  no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  OP  1960 

Mr.  DELANET.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  877  and  ask  fw  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  rescdution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rn.  8T7 
Jlesotoed,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  tbls 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  tiut 
the  House 'resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stete  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideratlMi  of  the  bill  (H.B. 
1403S)  to  extend  the  Defense  ProducUon  Act 
of  1960,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shaU  be  confined  to  tbt 
bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber ot  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  eooclu- 
slon  of  the  consideration  of  the  blU  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bin  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  tb* 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  ss  or- 
dered on  the  blU  and  amendments  thereto  to 


flnsl  passage  without  IntatMsnlng  moUon  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  reoomi  >  ,t. 
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tentlonan  from 
lor  1  hour. 
Speaker,  I  yield 


The  SPEAKER.    The 
New  Toric  is  recognized 

Mr.  DELANEY.    Mr.  ^^ ^ 

30  minutes  to  the  gentl^tnan  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta],  pending  wHlch  I  yield  my 
self  such  time  as  I  may  tionsume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  |  llesoluticm  877 
provides  an  cq^en  rule  With  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
14025,  a  biU  to  extend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  |uid  for  other 
purposes.  1 1 

The  continuation  of  me  program  au- 
thorized in  the  Defense  production  Act  is 


la  state  of  pre- 
emergendes. 
^bllsh  priorities 
to  allocate 
s;  authority 


essential  to  main 
paredness  to  meet  fut 
TUs  includes  power  to  ( 
for  defense  contract; 

materials  for  defense  pu-j,^ ^,  »v..^u...», 

to  gxiarantee  loans  to  def&ise  contractors 
who  need  working  capltM  or  equipment 
for  new  defense  product!  mi;  lending  and 
piocurement  authority  ^  ^ch  in  the  past 
vas  highly  instrument  eiI  in  bringing 
about  large-scale  expansion  of  produc- 
tive capacity  to  meet  ui  Anticipated  de- 
fense demands;  authority] to  enable  busi- 
nessmen to  cooperate  I  ivolimtarily  in 
meeting  defense  needs,  Wth  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  antitrust  lafvrs;  authority  to 
enwloy  without  compensation  and  when 
actually  employed  empI6)ree8,  including 
advisers  and  consultants  jwlth  exemption 
from  confllct-of-interesi  statutes;  and 
provisions  for  a  reserve  of  trained  execu- 
tives to  fill  Oovemment  lotions  in  time 
of  mobilization.  The  acti  also  creates  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Def  ^^  Production. 

Some  of  these  powers  J  are  needed  to 
maintain  production  schtdules  aa  mis- 
siles and  other  defense  mntracts,  some 
are  needed  for  longer  ranj^e  preparedness 
programs,  and  other  pSwers  must  be 
maintained  in  readiness  for  immediate 
use  In  possible  future  emergencies. 

EM.  14025  extends  Uw  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  Which  otherwise 
would  expire  on  June  30  of  this  year,  to 
June  30,  1968.  The  bill  ibnends  the  act 
to  include  discretionary  authority  for  the 
President  to  issue  regulauons  to  control 
the  extension  of  consume^  credit.  It  also 
•mends  the  act  to  eliml 
tion  restrictions  on  the 
tvaOa  in  connection  wl 
of  the  Joint  Commit 
Production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
House  Resolution  877  in 
14025  may  be  conslderi 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Sp..^^. ,  ^  ,„ 
•elf  such  time  as  I  may  <»nsume. 
.  ^- ®P«^er.  I  believe  iwe  should  take 
»  UtOe  time  on  this  rukfe  to  alert  the 
wn°*^"  o'  the  House  td  What  is  in  this 
wu.  We  certainly  cannot!  kscertaln  what 
u  in  the  biU  from  its  Utl<.  It  Is  a  very 
^ocent  sounding  Utle:  i-To  extend  the 
oefense  Production  Act  6i  1960.  and  for 
other  purposes."  ]  ] 

As  the  genUeman  f  roni  Mew  York  has 
"0  ably  pointed  out,  theiils  a  need  for 
the  exter^on  of  the  Defense  Production 
wwl  ^^^^'  *>"'  ^  doubt  very  seriously 
Whether  anybody  in  thfa  House  really 
!;,~™  *o  admit  the  need^for  the  "other 
P«W>8es';  as  contained  in, this  bill.  What 
«e  ine    other  purposeif'  in  this  bill? 


bte  authorlza- 
:xpenditure  of 
{the  operations 
on    Defense 

le  adoption  of 
ler  that  HJl. 

ler,  I  yield  my- 


Veiy  frankly,  and  right  to  the  point,  it 
would  give  standby  authority  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  impose 
consumer  credit  ccmtrols  on  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  believe  if  the  House  passes  this  legis- 
lation, it  will  be  an  admission  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  that  the  spending  policies 
of  the  administration  and  this  Congress 
have  led  to  a  very  serious  Inflationary 
situation  in  the  country,  demanding  the 
passage  of  control  legislation. 

I  believe  Members  should  be  alerted  as 
to  what  is  in  the  bill.  Very  extensive 
powers  would  be  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  on  pages  2, 
3  and  4  of  this  bill  for  control  of  con- 
sumer credit. 

Turning  to  page  2.  Une  7.  the  bill  out- 
lines these  presidential  powers  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  assist  in  carrying  out  the  obJectlveB  of 
this  Act,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
regulations,  which  may  Include  definitions  of 
terms  used  in  this  title,  to  control,  to  such 
extent  as  be  may  deem  appropriate — 

(1)  The  extension  of  consumer  credit,  by 
means  of  any  prohibitions,  restrictions,  or  re- 
quirements relating  to^ 

(A)  the  amounts  in  which  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  credit  may  be  extended  to 
any  person. 

(B)  the  maximum  maturity  or  other  re- 
quirements as  to  the  repayment  or  liquida- 
tion of  any  extension  of  consumer  credit. 

(C)  where  consumer  credit  is  used  for  the 
purchase  of  Identifiable  property,  mnrimiim 
loan-to-value  ratios. 

(D)the  terms  of  any  arrangement  for  the 
lease  or  rental  of  personal  property,  and 

(K)  such  other  elements  in  any  extension 
of  credit  as  may  in  his  Judgment  require  reg- 
uatlon  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

Another  section  provides: 

The  extension  of  credit  to  finance  directly 
or  Indirectly  the  extension  of  consumer 
credit.  ConQt>ls  Impoaed  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  may  be  related  to  the  borrower's 
financial  history,  or  to  the  lender's  other 
loans  and  Investments,  or  to  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  President  may  deem  appropriate. 

Lastly,  it  Is  also  provided: 

In  the  case  of  any  lender  engaged  both  In 
the  extension  of  consumer  credit  and  In 
other  types  of  financing,  the  proportion  of 
such  lender's  assets  which  may  be  devoted 
to  the  extension  of  any  type  of  consumer 
credit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  revealed  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  when  this  matter  was 
before  us,  that  this  control  section  was 
not  a  part  of  the  original  bilL  It  was 
not  requested  initially  by  the  adminis- 
tration. We  could  not  find  out  whether 
the  administration  actually  was  request- 
ing this  authority  now.  However,  we 
did  learn  that  the  administration  would 
accept  It  if  it  were  passed.  Certainly 
they  would  accept  it.  That  is  not  the 
question.  The  question  is  how  soon  they 
will  use  it  If  it  passes  and  to  what  extent. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  such  sweeping 
legislation  Is  to  be  tacked  on  to  a  very 
innocent  sounding  bUl  this  matter  should 
be  fully  aired  and  debated  In  this  Cham- 
ber. The  membership  should  be  fully 
alerted  and  the  consimiing  public  should 
know  what's  about  to  befall  them.  This 
matter  needs  to  be  fully  and  adequately 
debated  before  the  House. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 


indicated  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  rule,  as 
he  wanted  to  get  this  matter  out  on  the 
floor  for  a  full  debate.  When  the  debate 
is  over,  I  am  certain  he  will  move  to  strilce 
this  control  section  from  the  bill.  His 
motion  should  prevail  and  spare  the 
American  people  from  these  unnecessary 
and  restrictive  controls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time.  

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADTHORIZINa     THE     COMMITTEE 
ON  ACTUCULTURE  TO  CONDUCT 
STUDIES    AND    INVESTiaATIONS 
RELATINO  TO  CERTAIN  MATTERS 
WITHIN  ITS  JURISDICTION 
Mr.      SMITH     of     Virginia.       Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 884  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  884 

Resolved.  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Res.  89,  Blghty-nlnth  Congress, 
the  Committee  on  Agrlcult\ire  Is  author- 
ized to  send  not  more  than  three  members 
ot  such  committee  to  attend  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Americas  on  MalnutHttpn  as 
a  Factor  In  Development  at  Panama  City. 
Panama.  June  19  through  35, 1968. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  employees  engaged  In  carry- 
ing out  their  official  duties  under  section 
190(d)  of  tlUe  a.  United  States  Code:  Pro- 
vided, That  (I)  no  member  or  employee  of 
said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend  lo- 
cal currencies  for  subsistence  in  any  coun- 
try at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  In  section  50a(b)  of  the 
Mutxial  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
by  PubUo  Law  88-6S8,  approved  October  7. 
1964;  (2)  no  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  ahall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
for  transportation  in  excess  of  actual  trans- 
portation costs;  (3)  no  approprUted  funds 
shall  be  expended  for  the  puri>oee  of  de- 
fraying expenses  of  members  of  said  com- 
mittee or  its  employees  in  any  country  where 
counterpart  fxmds  are  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
where  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  if  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment, the  Identification  of  the  agency. 

All  such  Individual  reports  shall  be  filed 
by  the  chairman  with  the  Committee  on 
Etouse  Administration  and  ahall  be  oi>en  to 
public  Inspection.  > 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  llSr.  SkitbI  ^eld  to  the 
gentlwnan  from  Missouri  nk.  Haixl? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  I  make  a  brief  statement  about  the 
bUl.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  yield  to  the 
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gentleman  from  ilimofiBl  or  to  anyone 
wlK>  dealres  to  taiqaire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tills  la  one  of  tbe  travel 
resolutions  that  we  bring  to  tbe  House 
sometimes.  TMs  Is  a  resolution  to  per- 
mit a  small  sabeomndttee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  attend  a  eon- 
ferenoe,  whMi  I  believe  Is  an  annual  oc- 
currence that  the  committee  attends. 
This  time  It  happens  to  be  tn  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.  They  can  go,  and 
ttvey  may  haTe  already  gone,  so  far  as  I 
know,  but  the  proMem  we  are  confronted 
with  is  when  we  do  present  these  resolu- 
tions we  endeaTor  to  use  these  local  cur- 
rencies that  we  hare  quite  a  hefty  bun- 
dle of  lying  around  idle  rather  than  using 
dollars.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iflasourl,  whatever  his  views  might 
be  about  the  question  of  travel  by  com- 
mittees. If  it  Is  going  to  be  done,  would 
prefer  that  we  fund  It  with  these  local 
funds,  the  use  of  which  is  quite  limited, 
rather  than  using  American  dollars. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  presentation 
of  this  resolution.  They  can  do  it  with 
dollars  and  they  can  do  it  with  local  cur- 
rencies furnished  them  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  as  I  understand  it  How- 
ever, the  State  Department.  I  am  told, 
will  not  fund  them  with  local  currencies 
unless  they  have  a  resolution  permitting 
the  use  of  ftmds  for  that  purpose. 

Does  that  answer  the  gentleman's 
question? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  have  not  yet  propoimded 
my  question. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  thought  you 
had  one  in  your  mind. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman's  ex- 
trasensory perception  Is  acute  and  keen. 
I  appreciate  what  be  has  said  about  this 
being  a  travel  resolution.  I  eortalnly 
do  favor  the  use  of  counterpart  funds,  or 
however  you  care  to  describe  them,  for 
these  overseas  trips.  Strange  as  it  may 
sound.  I  am  not  one  who  disapproves  of 
Junkets.  I  believe  if  we  are  going  to 
spend  this  amount  of  money,  we  ought 
to  have  an  "architect"  there  supervising 
its  expenditure.  I  did  have  a  question  or 
two  that  I  wanted  to  ask,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Virginia  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Would  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  tbe  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  advise  me  as  to  whether 
or  not,  if  this  Is  not  passed,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  would  fund  it?  I  under- 
stand they  will  do  It  out  of  American 
dollars  only  and  not  out  of  cotmterpart 
funds,  but  In  case  this  does  pass  do  we 
fund  it  out  of  contingency  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Speaker  of/or  the  Bouse? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Do  you  mean 
the  House  funds? 
Mr.  HAIX.    Yes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Not  to  my 
knowledce.  Tbe  gentleman  realises  that 
it  is  very  diHwilt  to  find  which  pocket 
American  dollars  are  spent  out  of. 
There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  loose  pockets 
around  here,  and  I  cannot  answer  the 
gentleman's  Questian. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  think 
that  an  act  of  omission  is  the  greatest 
sin  of  all.  azid  I  shall  iwrsist  In  trying 
to  see  which  pocket  It  comes  out  of. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  oon- 
fldeat  that  it  does  not  oome  oat  of  funds 
aPoeated  for  eonttngendes  of  tlie  House. 
Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  dtsttaguldied 
gentleman  from  Virginia  bdleve  that 
maybe  tai  this  eonfaenoe  of  the  Amer- 
icas on  maluMtilUan  perhaps  sugar 
quotas  win  be  divided  up  and  diaeussed 
again  and  maybe  reallocate?  Is  that 
one  of  the  siApuipases  of  the  commit- 
tee?   

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  all  the  minute  details  of 
this  eonventlon  and  what  It  Is  designed 
to  bring  about.  I  cannot  answer  that 
questian. 

Mr.  HAUi.  If  the  gentleman  wlU  yield 
further,  he  said  one  other  thing  which 
Intrigued  me  In  his  explanation,  as  he 
read  my  mind.  He  said  perhaps  the 
Members  had  already  gone  on  this  trip, 
and  we  are  Just  making  by  ttds  action 
confirmation  of  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds.  Does  the  gentleman  know,  in 
fact,  whetiier  they  have  gone  or  not? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  do  not,  but 
I  know  in  one  Instance  there  was  a  reso- 
lution of  this  kind  that  was  presented 
for  this  purpose  where  the  Members  had 
gone  prior  to  the  adoption  vX.  tbe  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HALL.  Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  wlU  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man Is  truly  reading  my  mind.  I  want  to 
know  if  this  rescdution  records  that 
alternates  may  be  selected,  and  those 
that  are  going  can  rotate  back  and  forth 
to  this  convention  overseu,  or  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  of  this  country? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  cannot  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  as  he 
well  knows,  as  to  what  will  be  presented 
to  the  Congress  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HALL.  But,  there  is  nothing  in 
tills  House  Resolution  884,  or  in  the  hear- 
ings which  were  held  before  the  gentle- 
man's Committee  on  Rules  that  will  In- 
dicate that  we  are  going  to  have  one  team 
over  there  now  in  advance  of  the  passage 
of  this  resolution  and  another  one  con- 
firmed for  rotation  purposes;  whereas, 
the  first  one  is  presently  there,  with  staff, 
in  advance? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  have  no  In- 
dication that  any  such  thing  is  contem- 
plated. 

Mr.  HALL.    The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, therefore,  does  recommend  that 
this  do  pass? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  do. 
Mr.  HALL.    In  his  wisdom  it  meets  all 
of  the  answers  to  these  questions? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  present  it 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  for  their 
consideration.  I  feel  that  It  Is  one  of 
those  things  that  we  are  doing  right 
along  at  these  annual  conventions,  year 
after  srear,  in  sending  committees  of  the 
Congress  into  these  areas. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  SBCTH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FDRCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  for  yield- 
ing. I  am  one  of  those  who  Is  going  on 
this  trip.  This  win  be  a  3-day  trip.  The 
entire  purpose  of  the  trip  Is  to  enter  Into 
a  discussion  of  malnutrition,  and  insofar 
as  I  know  the  subject  of  sugar  win  not 


even  be  mentioned.    Tliere  win  be  only 
one  group  of  three  people  to  go. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Virginia.    I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  very  dear  ' 
expianatiaa. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  ^jieaker,  wiU  Ux 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    lyiekltottae 
gentlonan  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  purpose,  I  take  It, 
of  this  resolution  is  to  authorize  travel 
and  to  pay  for  travel;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And,  Mr.  ^leaker,  if  tbe 
gentleman  wiU  yield  further,  tbe  last 
time  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  ap- 
peared with  a  resolution  it  was  to  au- 
thodae  travel  to  the  ILO,  the  Intena- 
tional  Labor  Organisation  meeting,  bt 
Goieva.  Switaeriand.  I  am  informed— 
subject  to  further  confirmation— that 
one  Member  of  Congress,  who  went  to 
that  meeting,  was  on  the  high  seas  with 
a  couple  of  "secretaries"  before  tbe  so- 
thorizing  resolutkm  was  even  approved 
by  the  Hotise  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  res<dutians  have 
no  more  meaning  than  that,  I  do  not 
know  why  we  bother  to  pass  them. 
Members  who  take  off  on  foreign  Junkets 
without  the  passage  of  authorizing  legit- 
lation,  do  so  on  the  assumption,  I  pre- ' 
sume.  that  their  expenses  are  goii«  to  be 
paid  regardless  of  what  the  House  of 
Representatives  does. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  As  I  under- 
stand it  and  as  I  explained  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  the  purpose  of  tfaeie 
particular  resolutions — the  one  to  wfakh 
the  gentleman  refers  and  the  one  that  is 
pending  before  us  now — is  to  permit  the 
State  Detmi'tuient  to  use  counterpsrt 
funds  for  this  trip  Instead  of  using  Amer- 
ican dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gea- 
tleman  wlU  yield  further,  but  it  does  aa- 
thorlae  travel,  does  it  not? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Of  course. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  So  from  that 
standpoint  it  is  rather  meaningless,  if 
they  are  already  on  the  high  seas  or  in 
an  airplane  on  the  way  to  Parte  or 
Geneva  or  some  other  way  point  In 
Europe  or  the  rest  of  the  world? 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  can  only 
teU  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  what  wa« 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Rules.  1 
have  made  no  personal  Investigation  of 
what  has  been  done.  I  feel  that  when 
responsible  Members  of  Congress  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  make 
statements  of  fact,  we  have  and  must  ac- 
cept them,  when  there  Is  no  conhamc- 
tlon  as  to  what  we  were  told,  and  that 
the  Department  of  State  had  counter- 
part funds  at  its  disposal  which  it  couia 
use  for  this  ptupose  and  they  would  «ve 
the  use  of  American  dollars  with  whlcn 
to  fund  these  trips. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  tMr.  Latt*]. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  h*"?" 
objection  to  the  passage  of  this  re«siu- 
tlon.  '  . 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  »ia 
that  there  were  no  objections  to  tte  r^ 
olutlon  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
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^  a  worthwhUe 


question  Is  on 


Rules.    We  think  this  ^ 

trip.    I  think  the  memjaers  who  wiU  be 
selected  by  the  ConunQOee  on  Agrloul 
tare  wlU  leave  no  stQite  unturned  in 
trying  to  gather  Information  on  this  very 
iBBportant  problem  of  malnutrition. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virgii^a.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  the  previous^  buestton  on  the 
resolution.  { 

The  previous  question  !fras  ordered. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Th^  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolutlo: 

The  resolution  was  ifreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsid^  was  laid  on  the 
Ubie.  

KXTENDINO   RENEOi^tnATION   ACT 
OF  1951 

Mr.  MILI£.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (HJl.  13431^  to  extend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  195 

The  SPEAKER.    Th 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  a 

IN  TH*  COMIOTrKS  Ol|  fTH*  WBOLX 

Accordingly,  the  HouM  resolved  itself 

.into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  c<ki- 

lideratlon  of  the  bill,  HJl.  13431,  with 

Mr.  Maddeh  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  blU. 

By  unanimous  consent  J  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bin  was  diqie  iked  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  iJider  the  rule, 
tbe  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mnis]  WlU  be  recognize^  for  1  hour  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Bybnxs]  win  be  reoognUed  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  bie  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mnju] 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chktman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.  \\ 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bUl  before  the  Com- 

Si""rl°-^-,"*"'  ^  *  'ffP^e  extension 
;"J-  ^t  ^ould  extend  thWRenegotiatlon 
Art  for  2  additional  yeahs  from  June  30, 
196«^  to  July  1,  1968.  T^e  blU  contains 
no  other  amendments  to  tlihe  basie  act. 

^-^:w  ^'f?***"'  **  ''"  $>e  <*edre  of  the 
Mmlnlstration  that  the  (Jbngress  on  this 
occasion  extend  the  progiim  for  a  period 
m5/"^;  ^  introduce  fthe  blU.  B.R. 
fnr/w°o  ^"^  9  last  wear  to  provide 
for  this  2-year  period  of  «me. 

\lJt^'^^  those  seeking  a  6-year  ex- 
^m  that  although  I  Sad  great  con- 
JJjnce  in  the  admlnlstniors  who  were 
JwjUng  the  program,  I  fought  it  was 
Sl^f,?*'**'"  '°'"  *^«  Corlgress  Itself  to 
owe  the  (wportunlty  of  a|  ^riodlc  2-year 
Wew  rather  than  to  forpgo  that  oppor- 
«™^  for  a  period  of  6  ykkn. 

Actually  legislation  befre  us  accom- 
S^^i'wt  as  much  for  t$^  2-year  period 

SLS,?  ^'^?  •  e-y^^extensiST 
«^lish  f  or  that  same  2  tear  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  putwse  of  statu- 
toyrenegotUtton.  a.  aU^  faSJ  Is 
Jve^^?  7^'  we  de.  dribe  as  exces- 
SLnnnS'J'?™  contra  5b  made  with 
toS^^i^iS^'  apd  f n  to  related  sub- 
SS^;^*  national^ense  and  the 

erj^lj^f'**  •"  •ooom|*iahed  In  sev- 


First,  by  determinations  made  by  the 
Renegotiation  Board  In  actual  renego- 
tiation proceedings. 

Second,  by  voluntary  refunds  and  vol- 
untary price  reductions  which  are  made 
by  contractors  themselves  in  advance  of 
renegotiation  and  often  in  anticipation 
of  it. 

Ftoally,  by  exerting  a  restraining  in- 
fluence on  prices  in  initial  contract  ne- 
gotiations. 

Refunds  of  excessive  profits  imder  the 
Board's  determination  from  the  incep- 
tion of  the  act  in  1951  until  June  30 
1965.  have  totaled  $911.9  miUion.  That 
Is  before  tax  credits. 

Voluntary  refunds  and  price  reduc- 
tions, which  we  know  about  because  they 
were  reported  by  the  contractors  to  the 
Board,  amounted  to  $1,200  million. 

Total  savings  and  recoveries,  theie- 
fore,  amounted  to  more  than  $2,100  mU- 
llon.  The  amount  o|  savings  attribut- 
able to  closer  contract  pricing  is,  of 
course,  completely  unknown.  It  is  not 
even  determinable  by  estimation.  But 
unquestionably,  in  my  opinion,  it  Is  laige 
and  weU  may  be  the  most  Important 
benefit  of  the  law  Itself. 

Renegotiation  does  not  affect  aU 
Government  contracts.  It  applies  to  con- 
tracts made  by  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense. Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  the 
Maritime  Administration,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board,  the  General  Services 
Admtoistration,  the  National  Aeronautics 
«id  Space  Administration,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  But,  of  course,  sub- 
contracte  entered  Into  by  such  contrac- 
tors are  also  included. 

Members  wiU  recaU  that  the  Board 
does  not  renegotiate  each  Individual  con- 
tract and  subcontract  that  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the  act,  but  conducte  its  re- 
view of  a  contractor's  business  <m  the 
basis  of  his  fiscal  year.  After  the  close 
of  the  contractor's  year,  the  contractor 
reports  to  the  Board  aU  of  Its  recelpte 
or  accruals  In  that  year  from  aU  re- 
n^otiable  contracts  and  subcontracte. 
The  act  prescribes  certain  factors  which 
the  Board  must  consider  In  determining 
the  existence  and  the  actual  amount  of 
excessive  proflte. 

This  overaU  fiscal  year  approach  en- 
ables a  contractor  to  offset  losses  or  low 
proflte  on  (me  or  more  contracte  against 
high  proflte  on  other  contracte  during 
the  same  period.  The  use  of  the  fiscal 
period  for  renegotiation  also  permite  a 
contractor  to  use  the  regular  financial 
and  accounting  date  that  he  maintains 
for  book  and  tax  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  faced 
with  a  combination  of  circumstances 
which  in  my  own  (v>inlon  make  a  further 
extension  of  the  renegotiation  authority 
particularly  appropriate  and  necessary. 
The  procurement  agencies  are  continuing 
to  buy  many  different  types  of  qTedalized 
equiiHnmt  for  which  adequate  produc- 
tion and  cost  experience  in  many  cases  is 
stiU  lacking. 

The  technology  of  defense  weapons  and 
equipment  is  still  changing  rapidly.  Ob- 
viously the  estimation  of  acciumte  costo 
for  these  new  items,  new  projecto,  is  dif- 
ficult, if  not  completely  Impossible. 
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However  formidable  the  task  of  sound 
pricing  may  be  In  less  complex  ciitsum- 
Btanoes,  the  difficulty  Is  magnified  by  the 
stete  of  affabn  oonfrontlng  us  m  the 
world  today,  and  particularly  in  Viet- 
nam. The  conflict  to  which  we  are  en- 
gaged in  that  country  requires  a  large 
investment  of  money,  among  other 
things. 

As  Members  know,  we  have  witnessed 
for  some  time  a  buildup  in  mllitery  pro- 
curement. For  example,  compare  the 
prime  contract  awards  made  by  the  mili- 
tary departmente  in  the  first  9  m<mths 
of  the  fiscal  year  1965  with  those  made 
in  the  first  9  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
1966.  In  the  aggregate  the  awards  to 
business  firms  for  wortt  in  the  United 
Stetes  rose  from  $16.8  billion  to  $22  bil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $5.2  billion,  or  81  3 
percent  in  that  12-month  period. 

Mu^  of  this  procurement  is  neces- 
sarily made  under  condlticms  that  pre- 
clude effective  price  competition.  It  is 
essential  that  renegotiatian  be  available 
to  avoid  an  afterlook  to  the  flnantial  re- 
sulte  of  such  accelerated  activity. 

A  further  point,  in  my  opinion.  Is  to 
be  noted  in  that  procurement  by  formal 
advertising  Itself  has  decreased.  The 
Department  of  Defense  figures  show 
that  awards  of  formal  advertised  con- 
tracte have  decreased  from  18.8  percent 
in  the  first  9  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
1965  to  15.4  percent  In  the  same  period 
of  fiscal  1966.  WhUe  so-caUed  competi- 
tive price  negotlaticms  have  increased 
somewhat  in  recent  years,  the  fact  is 
that  at  least  one-half  of  aU  military  pro- 
curement is  let  without  price  competi- 
tion. 

This  leads  me  to  consider  the  sugges- 
tion I  have  made  from  time  to  time  that 
negotiation  is  no  substitute  for  com- 
petition; that  the  marketplace  should  be 
permitted  to  teke  over. 

Two  years  ago,  when  we  last  extended 
the  Renegotiation  Act,  I  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  this  proposition.  In  a  mo- 
ment, permit  me  to  summarise  briefly 
the  polnte  I  made  at  the  time  about  the 
economic  basis  of  renegotiation. 

The  central  truth,  as  I  see  it.  is  there 
simply  no  traditional  marketplace  to 
guide  pricing  for  a  large  part  of  the  de- 
tense  and  space  procurement.  The 
Navy  cannot  go  out  In  the  ordinary  mar- 
ketplace and  buy  a  Polaris  missile. 
NASA  cannot  buy  commercially  a  Sur- 
veyor or  an  Apollo. 

With  the  elemento  of  cost  uncertainty, 
product  complexity,  and  huge  doUar 
commltmente,  the  Government  procure- 
ment market  Is  fundamentally  different 
in  many  respecte  and  in  many  instances 
from  the  private  competitive  market 
This  unique  set  of  characteristics  pro- 
vides the  economic  basis  for  renegotia- 
tion. Here,  in  summary  form,  are  the 
six  pohite  I  make  for  the  necestity  of  the 
process. 

Without  objection.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  extend  those  at  this  point  in  the 

RCCORO. 

The  CHAnUiCAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Jrme  15,  1966 


June  15,  1966 


Mr.  MnxS.  FtnL  The  bulk  of  Oov- 
emment  procurcoMni  !•  nukte  on  Uw 
baste  of  mwstteted  priees.  wltboat  taar- 
ket  prices  to  fiilde  the  neBottetors. 

aeooBd.  Priee  oompetltian  over  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  Gtovemment  pro- 
curement market,  inelurting  tbe  sueees- 
sive  subeoatract  tler^  Is  weak,  and  at 
times  nonexistent. 

TtalitL  Cost  eetimates  are  character- 
ised by  a  hich  degree  of  uncertainty, 
particularly  for  new  products  and  sys- 
tems, with  the  result  that  initial  prices 
or  targets  are  frequently  wide  of  the 
mark. 

Fourth.  Itagotiated  priees  are  often 
Influeneed  by  an  hnbalanoe  in  negotiat- 
Inc  skill,  in  fawn-  of  the  Industry  nego- 
tiators. 

Fttth.  Major  Government  contractors 
often  work  with  Govenunent  plant, 
equlimieni,  pi-opws  payments,  and  other 
forms  of  Oovemment  Unanetng.  and 
BUbstaaMal  dlfleveaees  exist  amoiw  the 
eootractenln  tlie  extent  of  suboontraet- 
Ing. 

Sixth.  Oovemment  buslnees  is  nego- 
tiated on  a  contract-by-ccntract  basis, 
ea^  eontnict  being  negotUted  inde- 
pendently of  others  and  without  refer- 
enoe  to  the  flnancial  outcome  of  the 
other  eontzaets.  I  have  bem  told  i«- 
eentiy  of  one  Iniitanoe  of  a  contractor 
hoMlBg  iOt  dllenat  contracts,  awarded 
by  UM  different  contracting  oScers  in 
S4  dUEeieut  procumMnt  oAoes. 

In  my  Jodgment,  ttiese  complex  cir- 
ciimstances  Indicate  our  enormous  de- 
fense program  cannot  be  carried  out  with 
any  amuranoe  that  the  resulting  profits 
will  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  f  aimees  and 
reaaonahlenem.  The  after-the-fact  re- 
view provided  by  rene«otlatkm  Is  essen- 
tial to  fill  the  void  leCt  by  the  attenua- 
tion of  notmal  oompetltlve  forces. 

The  value  of  renegotiation  cannot  be 
measured  solely  in  teims  of  amounts  re- 
eowetad  hy  tbe  Board,  a^tyi^^  these 
recoveries  were  large  during  the  Korean 
war  period,  and  may  perimps  increase 
over  recent  levels  aa  a  result  of  the  cur- 
rent aims  buildup,  it  is  wrong  to  t***"ir 
of  renegottaiion  as  a  deviee  to  raise  reve- 
nue.   It  was  never  immmt^mti  ^s  such. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of 
this  law  lies  in  the  resteainte  it  impoaes 
upon  oontraet  priring.  Procurement 
oAclals  have  told  us  repestedly  ttiat  re- 
negotiatlan  has  aided  In  the  negadation 
of  closer  prices,  espedally  in  the  sub- 
contract areas  not  autajeet  to  direct  Oov- 
emment  control.  The  contractor  who 
know  exoessive  profile  will  have  to  be 
refunded  is  more  likely  to  agree  to  what 
we  might  later  describe  as  a  reasonable 
price. 

As  X  have  already  indicated,  there  is 
no  way  to  aaeertaln  the  savtaigs  that 
accrue  to  Ooveniment  as  a  result  of  the 
deterrent  influence  cxeiied  by  rm^oUa- 
tion,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  amount  may  be  large. 

In  helping  thus  to  bring  about  fair 
and  reasonable  prices,  though  It  is  not 
the  sole  factor  that  brings  this  result, 
renegotiation  realisw  its  truest  objec- 
tives, as  I  see  It. 

Its  continuation.  In  my  opinion,  for  at 
least  another  2-year  period,  to  carry  out 


these  basic  ohiectlveB  is  certainly  now 
impecathne. 

I  would  urge  my  noiiwagnes  to  accept 
the  rweommendatlan  at  the  committee 
and  provide  for  this  simile  S-year  exten- 
sion of  this  authcaity,  until  July  1. 19M. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  xecog- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  CMr. 
BTumsl. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  8  minntas. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  we  come  before  the 
House  today  to  extend  for  the  eighth 
time  the  expiration  date  of  tbe  Renegoti- 
ation Act  of  19S1 — again  for  a  period  of 
2  years. 

No  one.  I  am  sure,  wants  to  tiy  to 
defend  the  right  of  a  contiaetor  to  re- 
tain excessive  profits  from  operations 
with  the  Ctovenunent— or  exoesMve  pnif - 
''its  under  any  dreumstanoea,  as  far  as 
that  is  ooneeined.  Bat  I  would  chal- 
lenge anyone  to  give  us  a  BKaningfttl 
definition  as  to  what  eonstttotes  "exces- 
sive profits." 

The  RoMcotiation  Act  does  not  d^lne 
what  is  excestfve.  Neither  the  prociue- 
mant  agencies  nor  the  Renegotiation 
Board  can  tell  you  what  are  exeesaive 
profits.  Tbe  Board,  however,  has  sole 
discretion  to  make  that  determination, 
without  any  standard,  formula,  or  sub- 
stantive guidelines  on  which  to  act  The 
Board  merely  substitutes  its  Judgment, 
in  a  sense,  for  that  of  the  marketplace. 

We  do  reoogniae  that  in  some  of  these 
contracts  that  we  do  not  have  a  normal 
marlcetplaee  as  f  ar  ss  some  of  the  items 
for  which  the  Oovemmcnt  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  contract  for  the  developnient  of 
either  services  or  machines  or  aoateflel. 
But  let  it  be  remembered  that  these  con- 
tracts ptovlde  for  priee  redetermination. 

The  eooeept  of  having  a  Federal  bn- 
reaacracy  and  I  say  this  without  any 
reflection  on  any  nwrni^mr  of  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board— look  at  a  contractor's 
business  after  the  fact  and  say  titat  the 
contractor  earned  too  much  profit  is.  I 
believe,  fundamentally  repugnant  to  all 
American  eonoepts  of  bosineas  and  free 
eiUerprise. 

Profits  are  irrasuitd  fundamentally  by 
the  diflerenee  between  the  contract  price 
and  the  cost  of  producing  the  gonte  or  of 
rendering  the  servioes.  The  contractor 
who  does  a  good  Job  of  cost  oontrol  will 
have  m<He  profit  than  the  contractor  who 
does  a  poor  Job,  If  both  are  aelUng  the 
same  goods  and  servioes  at  the  same 
prioe.  But  renegotiation  will— or  has  a 
potential,  at  least,  to  do  so— take  away 
profit  from  tbe  efficient  and  leave  the 
inefficient  alone. 

As  I  pointed  out  when  the  act  was  up 
for  extension  2  years  ago.  the  procure- 
ment authorities  of  our  Oovetnment  have 
devised  various  fomu  of  contract  to  try 
to  provide  incentives  toward  cost  reduc- 
tion, but  these  beoome  all  but  meaning- 
less when  we  throw  evnything  into  the 
renegotiatlan  hopper,  tvMiHwyUpy  g^les 
and  profits  from  fbted-price  contracts. 
Incentive-type  contracts,  cost-fdus-flsed- 
f  ee  contracts,  and  price-redeteimination 
contracts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  war 
colng  on  in  Vietnam  I  quite  fraztkly  see 
no  alternative  before  us  at  this  time  otter 
than  to  extend  the  Renegotiation  Act. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  sd- 
mlnistration  has  been  spending  more 
than  $S0  tallllan  a  year  on  nA*»n«ti  ^ 
fense  for  the  past  5  yeazs,  we  daily  reed 
reports  of  shortages  of  material  to  cam 
on  tiie  war  in  Vietnam.  More  BKneF 
will  have  to  be  spent,  and  mudi  of  that 
will  probably  be  spent  on  a  "cnssh"  basis, 
which  will  produce  waste  and  Ineffldeaey 
If  renegotiation  can  contribute  anything 
toward  reducing  this  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency, I  believe  the  act  should  be  ex- 
tended and  must  be  extoided. 

Furthermore,  both  the  procurement 
agencies  and  the  contractors  have  been 
operating  on  the  assumption  that  this  ut 
wlU  be  extended.  I  do  not  believe  ve 
can  take  away  the  crutch,  at  least  with- 
out some  advance  notice. 

I  should  like,  however,  to  give  notice 
today  that,  at  least  so  far  as  this  Member 
Is  concerned,  I  believe  this  should  be  the 
last  time  we  have  a  perfunctory  extension 
of  the  act.  That  is  really  all  we  are 
doing.  It  is  merdy  a  perfunctory  exten- 
sion. Thne  did  not  pennit  and  does  not 
permit,  at  this  late  date,  going  Into  all 
the  facets  and  factors  of  the  renegotia- 
tion process.  Ttie  act  will  expire  June  30. 
We  must  act  by  that  time  in  this  body, 
and  permit  time  for  the  ottier  body  to  setl, 

But  I  do  wish  to  say  a  constructive 
effort  should  be  made  by  the  praeaie- 
ment  agencies,  particularly  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  by  the  Renegotia- 
tlan Board,  so  that  2  years  from  now  the 
committee  will  have  the  facts  with  r- 
spect  to  the  procurement  picture. 

Just  what  contracts,  for  Instance,  have 
resulted  In  exeesshre  profits  as  ddtawd 
by  the  Reneeotlation  Board,  and  what 
is  the  explanation  for  those  exceestre 
proltts?  Why  did  they  occur?  Is  it  he- 
cause  the  contractor  did  a  good  idb  or 
because  the  procurenxent  agency  did  a 
poor  Job?  What  effect  does  the  fact  that 
renegotiation  Is  always  hiridng  In  the 
background  have  on  procurement  sad 
contracting  poUcles?  How  do  the  pro- 
curesoent  people  evaluate  the  Renegotia- 
tion  Board  and  how  does  the  Rmegotia- 
Uon  Board  and  its  peoide  evaluate  the 
wortc  of  the  procoremeat  people?  What 
quaWflratlons  do  the  members  of  the  Re- 
negotiatlan Board  possess  that  enables 
them  to  look  into  a  crystal  ban  and  pass 
Judgment  on  the  procurement  p<^eies 
and  on  American  business  after  they 
have  made  their  contracts  and  ddivered 
tbe  goods  and  been  paid  for  them?  Jnst 
what  special  knowledge  does  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  have  that  no  one  dse 
seems  to  have  in  the  field  of  procure- 
ment? 

I  am  going  akmg  and  I  support  at  this 
time  under  the  current  circumstances, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  Vietnam  situ- 
ation, the  extension  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act,  but  on  this  occasion  I.  however,  want 
to  give  notice  wen  in  advance  that  before 
further  extensions  are  granted,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  we  tdiould  go  into  the 
whole  problem  In  deiith  and  have  better 
answers  to  the  various  questions  Involved 
than  we  have  received  to  date. 

Mr.  Mn.Tfl.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yidd  5 
mliuitcs  to  t^o  rt<cfinyiiighfld  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  the  chainnan  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 
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itype  equipment 
at  were  never 
that  nobody 
le  out  of  our 
Committee, 
e  prime  con- 
are  big  men. 
:enfeed.    They 
>n  earth  to  come 
n  to  sit  across 
colonel  or  llt- 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  Soutli  Carolina.  M^, 
Chainnan,  I  would  Jusi  jlike  to  disagree, 

sir,  with  my  dlstlnguif  hed  friend  from 
Wisconsin,  my  friend  Inom  Mtssouri,  or 
anyone  who  has  gtveii 
foch  magnlfloent  suppc  A.  I  do  want  to 
say  this:  At  your  dire:^on  I  head  the 
Committee  on  Armed  a  itvices.  We  have 
to  supervise  $S6  billion  4  year,  and  that 
"alnt  hay.**  Now,  out  of  that  $56  bU- 
llon,  Mr.  Chairman,  ^i  buy  hundreds 
and  hundreds  and  h\u]|4reds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  first  proi 
and  materiel — things 
made  before  and  thl: 
knows  about — which 
Research  and  Devel< 

Mr.  Chairman,  both 
tractors  and  subcon 
They  do  not  deal  in  cb^^ 
hire  the  smartest  people 
down  here  to  Washl: 
the  table  with  some  lli 
tte  lieutenant  colonel  Or  somebody  else 
who  may  not  know  e^Actly  everything 
about  a  computer  and^  Mr.  caialrman. 
these  people  can  steal  you  blind,  if  they 
want  to.  That  is  a  fact  of  life.  I  know 
what  I  am  talking  about;,  because  I  have 
a  subcommittee  that  lix>ks  into  this. 
One  year  the  H6bert  subconunittee, 
which  is  now  headed  hor  Portxx  Hakst, 
made  one  corporation  I  ^nd  back  over 
$25  million  liecause  we  Ittireatened  them 
with  the  Renegotiation  Board. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,.  I  owe  it  to  the 
Members  of  the  Commlnee  of  the  Whole 
HouK  on  the  State  of  tne  Union  to  tell 
you  of  my  experience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  tiot  a  member  of 
the  great  Committee  on  jVtTays  and  Means, 
and  I  have  no  reason  nor  right  to  get  on 
fids  floor  and  try  to  1^11  you  how  to 
nm  your  committee.  IVou  are  loaded 
with  talent  and  ability.  1 1 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  ^t  should  be  ex- 
it, because  let 
eeps  those  who 
est,  and  those 
Ot  have  to  worry 


Just  how  simple 

to  you — let  me 
am  finished — Z 

Renegotiation 


tended  without  amen< 
me  say  to  you  that  It 
may  not  be  honest,  hi 
who  are  honest,  you  do 
shout  them  anyway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that 
It  is. 

Now,  let  me  say 
■sy  this  to  you — and 
am  finished. 

Mr.    Chairman,    thd    

Board  Is  made  up  of  ded  t  sated  men.  They 
have  outstanding  Amei leans  who  serve 
on  this  board.  I  know  ibout  what  I  am 
talking.  They  are  senlog  this  country 
in  a  very  unselfish  aianner.  They 
would  be  extended,  anl  fortunately  for 
America,  Mr.  Chahmanfr-'ortunately  for 
America — we  have  as 
fense  a  man  who  la 
it>Ie  of  big  business, 
blm  a  bill  of  goods! 
everything  there  is  to 


etary  of  De- 

iterested  in  the 

cannot  sell 

he  knows 

_ . about  mak- 

m?  certain  materlels  a4a  materials,  and 
he  knows  their  operati^hs- 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  irou  find  a  maa 
with  this  type  of  backi  found  and  with 
MM  knowledge  of  Indw  iy,  yoi:  have  an 
•«et  in  general.  1  am  bot  here  to  hi- 
oict  Industry.  I  am  fo  j  free  enterprise. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  -Jtie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Oanriina  has  ex- 
pired. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RIVSIS  of  South  Carolina.  Does 
not  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  fed 
that  I  have  spoken  too  long  now? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  for  free  enter- 
prise, and  everyone  knows  this  tf  yoa 
know  anything. 

But,  Mr.  Chaiiman.  this  Doiartment 
of  Defense  has  vast  sums  of  money.  Just 
this  morning  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  as  chairman,  reported  out  IS  bills 
and  three  reprogramtng  actions  for  Mr. 
McNamara  to  buy  inventories  that  coat 
all  kinds  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  and 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Renegotia- 
tion Board  is  Just  a  good  thing  to  have 
Just  in  case — ^just  in  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Committee 
to  reextend  its  life  because  this  conn- 
try  needs  It.    I  can  assure  you  of  that. 

Mr.  WACK30NNER.  Mr.  CAiairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yleki? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Sooth  Carolina.  Of 
oimrse,  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
CMr.  WAGOOimal . 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  The  ger^leman 
from  South  Carolina  has  talked  about 
the  fact  that  his  oommlttee  has  over- 
sight over  the  expoidlture  of  some  166 
binion  per  jrear  In  the  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  that  they 
are  charged  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, day  in  and  day  out,  vrith  having 
to  purchase,  first-prototype  equipment 
wherein  the  probability  for  excessive 
profits  does  exist  l>ecause  of  so  many 
unloiown  factors. 

Is  it  not  equally  true  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  cost  plus  fixed  fee 
contract  for  example  gives  protection 
to  suppliers  hi  cases  of  unknown  prob- 
lems so  that  they  will  not  be  put  out  of 
business  as  unknown  and  unpredictable 
problems  come  to  them  writh  which  they 
are  not  able  to  cope? 

What  I  am  saying  Is,  Is  not  private  en- 
terprise given  some  i»oteetion  against 
loss  when  unknowns  do  develop  in  sup- 
plying first-prototype  equipment? 

Mr.  RIVStS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
cannot  respond  to  the  gentleman's  qnes- 
tlon  with  an  answer  of  '^es"  or  "no." 
I  am  not  capable  of  doing  it,  because  I 
am  not  CCTtaln  I  understand  what  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about. 

To  begin  with,  when  a  man  goes  in 
business  he  takes  a  diance  anyway.  In 
tbe  operations  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense a  man  becomes  a  responsive  bidder. 
That  means  he  has  been  checked  out 
prior  to  his  being  awarded  the  contract 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  Is  capable 
of  doing  what  he  says  he  can  do. 

A  lot  of  people  cannot  do  what  they 
say  they  can  do.  They  are  by  the  Jllllons 
on  their  way  to  the  Pentagon  right  now. 
If  you  got  out  here  in  a  cab,  they  would 
run  over  you.  They  have  all  kinds  ot 
ideas.  They  want  to  make  every  kind 
oi  gadget  that  they  can  think  about,  but 
they  catmot  do  It.  But  a  lot  of  them 
can.  Let  me  say  this  to  you:  ¥or  tbe 
most  part  I  think  they  try  to  prote^ 
the  man  as  far  as  they  can,  but  I  cannot 
answer  your  question  "yes"  or  "no." 


Mr.  WAOaONNER.  I  would  eertainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  this  Re- 
nesotlaUon  Act  rteeds  to  be  extended  f  ot 
the  pratoctlan  of  tbe  taxpayers'  dcdlar 
If  for  no  othw  reason.  I  think  the  gm- 
tleman's  own  oommittee  has  had  ample 
expoclenee  hi  this  regard.  We  cannot 
argue  with  suocess.  because  you  have  re- 
captured exoessive  profits  from  free  en- 
terprise which  is  to  the  benefit  of  the 
iaxpvtn. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
committee  under  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Hasdt]  this  year  wrlll  prob- 
acy report  $2S  million  or  $50  million 
that  they  were  glad  to  tuin  back  to  the 
Treasury  because  of  some  mistakes  they 
made  in  their  estimates.  They  are  tfahigs 
like  that.  I  do  not  know  how  mueb  Mr. 
Habdt's  oommlttee  will  rqxtrt  but  I  guar- 
antee one  thing.  Mr.  HaibtIb  oommlttee 
has  Justified  its  existence.  This  is  ow 
experlenoe. 

Mr.  BTRNSS  of  Wlsoonshi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  tbe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
ddighted  to  yield  to  the  g-»»ti«««»»«T. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wlsoonsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  fixat  I  want  to  make  it  dear 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  gdng  to  vote 
for  the  extoision  of  this  act  Just  exactly 
as  it  Is  now  before  us.  and  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  the  ^trmmimant  which  I  un- 
derstand  is  going  to  be  offered. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  Then 
I  owe  you  an  apology. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  No;  no 
apology  is  necessary. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  I 
want  to  apologize — you  have  got  to  ac- 
cept my  apology. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wlsoonsin.  I  thtaik 
the  gentleman  may  be  rnn  fusing  us  by 
some  of  his  remarks  because  you.  have 
procurement  oontradts  today,  and  I  think 
your  committee  has  done  a  splendid  job 
riding  herd  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  procurement  agencies  to 
make  sure  that  they  develop  the  right 
kind  of  contracts  so  as  to  avoid  exoessive 
profits.  You  are  doing  so  today  in  some 
areas.  In  fact,  you  have  devdoped  con- 
tracts called  lulce  redetermination  con- 
tracts where  you  agree  you  are  going  to 
look  at  the  costs  as  they  develop  and  if 
they  have  not  awarded  an  individual  or  a 
company  enough,  then  they  will  pay 
them  more.  If  they  have  been  paying 
too  much,  they  wm  take  It  away. 

You  also  have  these  newly  devised  In- 
centive contracts  that  have  been  devd- 
oped which  have  not  been  put  into  full 
force  and  effect. 

Tbe  only  question  I  raise  is  thait  we 
should  go  bito  detaU  to  see  that  this  Re- 
negotiation Board  process  does  not  take 
away  from  the  value  of  these  new  kinds 
of  contracts  that  are  being  developed 
by  the  DepMtment  of  Defense  and  make 
a  redetamlnatlon  contract  rather  mean- 
Ingless  and  make  an  incentive  contract 
rather  meaningless. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  what  we  should 
try  to  do,  instead  of  having  some- 
body, after  the  fact,  look  into  a  crystal 
ball  and  Just  say.  "You  made  too  mneh 
money."  Ihat  is  not  the  fair  way  to 
do  it.  It  sbovdd  be  done  on  a  contraet 
bads.  I  tfahric  before  we  extend  this  the 
next  time,  the  committee  should  go  in 
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depth  into  the  effect  of  the  RenegotU- 
Uon  Board  prooeet  and  proeurenient 
poUdes.  We  may  sun  end  op  devekq>- 
Ing  some  kind  of  proce—  for  redetermi- 
nation bat  Z  do  think  we  abould  serve 
notice  on  the  Rcnecotlatlon  Board  and 
the  procurement  ageneiee  that  we  are  not 
Just  going  to  go  through  this  in  a  evcnorr 
way  for  t  years,  but  we  are  going  to  ask 
them  to  produce  some  real  facts  as  to 
what  they  actually  have  accomplished— 
and  where  the  fault  Is  if  there  are  smne 
big  ezeesslve  profits  that  are  made.  That 
is  the  only  point  I  was  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  What 
is  your  question — after  your  speech? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  My  ques- 
tion is  this. 

You  jwlnted  out  that  you  got  one 
corporation  to  kick  back  $35  million. 
What  does  that  have  to  do  with  renego- 
tiation? Your  committee  did  that  and 
not  the  Renegotiation  Board.  What  does 
a  good  contract  under  price  redetermi- 
nation poliey  have  to  do  with  the  Rene- 
goUatlon  Board?    That  is  my  question. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
best  way  to  try  and  answer  your  ques- 
tion Is  to  say  that  the  thing  to  do  Is  to 
extend  the  Ufe  of  this  Board  now,  with- 
out amendment,  and  let  everyone  know 
in  this  day  of  advancing  technocracy, 
of  stvqpendous  speed,  of  changes  In  every 
way,  of  unlimited  requests — and  yester- 
day you  gave  us  $18  bUUon  for  the  pro- 
curement of  all  kinds  of  materlels  of  de- 
struction— ^let  everyone  know  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  crowd  in  Washington 
watching  anyone  who  might  want  to  be 
dishonest. 

You  made  me  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee and  I  think  I  ought  to  report 
to  you  my  ezx>erience,  because  it  is  your 
money  that  I  am  OMnding. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  BCr. 
Chairman,  I  yitUd  16  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cuerb]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  reoogniaed  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
let  me  say  that  I  think  it  was  most  ap- 
propriate that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  did  take  the 
fioor  at  the  House  to  discuss  this  very 
serious  measure  which,  although  it  is 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  certainly  Involves  a 
great  deal  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Anned  Services  Committee.  I  make 
that  statement  because  I  think  there  1b  a 
danger  In  the  development  that  has  been 
occurring  in  the  House — and  I  would 
say  in  the  other  body— that  when  a 
partlcalar  committee  has  Jurisdiction 
over  a  subject  matter,  that  therefore  its 
members  have  the  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom. aU-enoompasslng.  to  reach  a  caa- 
duslon  as  to  what  the  House  should  do. 

Tltls  is  hardly  the  case,  because  so 
many  subject  matters  reach  over  into 
other  committees,  as  this  one  does.  It 
is  very  Important  for  the  coounlttees  to 
wosk  togettMr  in  these  areas  of  common 
jurlsdletlon.  Certainly  the  Ways  and 
M«ans  Committee  would  be  grossly  in 
error  tf  It  attenqnted  to  move  forward  in 
this  area,  which  deeply  affects  defense 
procurement,  without  the  understand- 


ing and  knowledge  and  without  the 
benefit  of  the  wisdom  that  has  been  de- 
veloped In  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

I  would  say,  incidentally,  this  Re- 
negotiation Act  does  not  limit  its  effect 
to  procurement  by  the  Military  Estab- 
lishments but  covers  other  agencies. 
Other  congressional  committees  that  are 
concerned  with  the  procurement  policies 
of  these  other  agencies  can  contribute 
their  knowledge  on  the  siAJect  with 
considerable  benefit. 

This  becomes  Important.  I  will  say 
more  about  this  toward  the  end  of  my 
remarics  in  connection  with  the  bill  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  yesterday,  as  far 
as  the  defense  procurement  policies  are 
concerned,  because  In  this  area  too.  In  a 
different  way,  other  committees  have 
been  dealing  with  aspects  that  bore  on 
this  subject. 

In  order  to  have  a  full  debate  on  the 
floor,  it  is  necessary  for  Monbers  of  the 
other  committees  to  contribute  what 
they  can  derive  from  thdr  studies  which 
touch  upon  the  subject  matter. 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  I  think  it  was  most  aroropriate 
that  he  took  the  floor  and  discussed  the 
Renegotiation  Act,  because  it  does  bear 
so  much  on  the  work  of  his  committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hope  my  ronarks  did  not 
offend  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CDRTIS.    No.    They  did  not 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
grateful  the  gentleman  said  that  I 
considered  It  my  responsibility  to  say 
whi^  I  did.  because  we  are  so  deeply 
Involved. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Let 
me  say  this  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man. Certainly  I  did  not  mind  his  voice 
being  raised  against  our  bill  yesterday. 
That  is  his  right.  But  I  am  glad  the 
gmtleman  does  not  mind  my  saying  wbai 
I  did  about  this  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  quite  the  contrary. 
I  was  very  sincerely  commending  ttie 
gentleman  for  taking  the  flkM>r. 

BCr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  is  one  of  those 
areas — and  there  are  many  such  areas, 
I  might  say — ^where  Jurisdiction  appears 
to  fall  In  one  committee,  but  a  great 
deal— and  poesiUy  much— of  the  subject 
matter  actually  might  be  under  the  con- 
stant surveillanoe  of  another  committee. 
This  happens  to  be  one  of  those 
instances. 

BCr.  RIVERS  Of  South  Carolina.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  he  happens  to  be  one 
of  my  f  avpritlee  In  the  House. 

BCr.  CURTIS.  I  did  not  know  that 
The  goitleman  completely  ovenrtiehns 
me. 

This  act,  in  my  Judgment  has 
too  long  Interfered  with  the  orderly 
procurement  pottdes  of  the  Gov- 
emment.  Far  tram  saving  money.  In  my 
Judgment,  it  has  actually  produced  bad 
proexatment  pbUdee  and  the  net  result  Is 


that  the  Federal  Government  not  only 
loses  In  money  but  in  quality  of  procure- 
ment 

I  certainly  want  to  Join  with  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [BCr. 
BTimsl  in  his  comments  that  this  whole 
matter  needs  deep  study.  This  state- 
ment I  have  Just  made  is  a  theory,  t 
point  of  view  which  needs  examination. 
Just  as  I  would  argue  that  those  who 
maintain  the  Renegotiation  Act  is  aenr- 
ing  a  beneficial  purpose  should  subject 
their  point  of  view  to  examination. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
hopefully  within  the  next  2  years — and 
I  would  say  at  least  a  year  ahead  of 
time — should  begin  to  look  into  this  mat- 
ter in  depth.  It  is  serious.  It  goea  to 
the  heart  of  a  great  many  at  our  pro- 
curement  policies. 

I  would  say  that  the  only  reason  this 
may  not  be  crudal  to  the  country  Is  that 
the  military  establishment  has  developed 
techniques  to  avoid  the  Renegotiation 
Act  The  act  Is  being  bypassed  and  it )» 
being  ignored.  I  commend  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  Armed  Servlcee,  I 
might  say,  for  developing  the  IncentlTe 
contract  which  is  one  of  thdr  techniques 
for  avoiding  the  Renegotiation  Act.  But 
I  also  point  out  this  files  in  the  face  (tf 
the  theory  of  the  Renegotiation  Act.  We 
are  presently  following  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent procurement  theories. 

Let  me  dispel  one  mistaken  idea.  The 
point  Is  always  made  that  it  Is  necesaaiy 
in  dealing  with  new  weapons,  new  equip- 
ment, new  things,  that  no  one  has  a  fair 
estimate  of  their  cost,  so  it  is  necessary 
to  be  able  to  renegotiate  to  be  certain 
that  there  is  not  excess  profit.  I  could 
not  agree  with  that  statonent  more,  but 
that  Is  not  the  issue  Involved  in  the  Re- 
negotiation Act,  because  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  other  procurement  sgen- 
des  in  our  Government  have  developed 
the  technique  of  redetermination  dauaes 
which  are  put  in  these  kinds  of  contracts. 
A  redetermination  clause  merely  says, 
"Here  Is  an  item.  No  one  has  any  resl 
Idea  as  to  what  it  really  costs  to  produce; 
therefore,  after  the  fact,  let  us  redeter- 
mine what  the  real  cost  should  be." 

I  might  say  that  this  is  a  device  em- 
ployed in  the  private  sector  constantly, 
beoitise  the  same  problon  exists  there. 
The  real  issue  Is,  who  Is  best  able  to  do 
f  he  roiegotiation  or  the  redetermlnatioD? 
I  argue  that  by  all  means  it  Is  the  people 
who  did  the  original  negotiation— they 
are  the  ones  with  the  most  knowledge 
about  it — rather  than  some  Independent 
board  which  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter  and  In  fact  has  no  real 
knowledge  of  procurement  practices. 

The  development  of  such  techniques  ss 
redetermination  is  actually  the  way  In 
which  we  have  been  able  to  move  forward 
without  the  impediments  which  other- 
wise would  be  Imposed  as  a  result  of 
the  Renegotiation  Act. 

There  Is  a  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Procurement  and  Regulation  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  which  has  been  In 
existence  for  nearly  10  years  and  whidi. 
tnddentally,  grew  out  of  a  great  deal  of 
work  done  in  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations CoDunittee,  seeking  to  imi^ 
ment  the  recommendations  of  the  flnt 
and  second  Hoover  Commissions. 
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Economic  Committee 
aspect  of  Govema 
which  has  impact  on 
of  the  economy,  these 
In  considerable  depth 
years.  The  Benegotia 
one  factor  among 

I  should  like  to  call 
Members  to  the 
cent  report  of  BCay  19 
most  recent  hearings 
Uarch  of  1968,  and  a  p 
issued  entitled 
Economic  Impact  of 
ment  of  1066." 

So  a  great  deal  of  da 
to  reach  proper  judgm^ 
of  the  Renegotiation 
thereof  has  been  ga 
able  and  can  be  used 
If esns  Committee  at  a 
do  go  into  this  most 

Perhaps  one  reason  I 
a  strong  position  in  sec 

the  Renegotiation  Act  ^, ..^.^ 

and  feel  confident  in  { taking  such  a 
strong  position — is  that  I  have  served  on 
this  committee  for  all  t^tese  years,  and 
served  on  the  original  Bopiner  committee 
both  in  1951  and  1952,  Ktiich  made  the 
original  effort  in  this  rtoblan  area  of 
Government  procurement,  of  which 
military  procurement  is  such  a  large 
part.  I  have  dealt  with  me  material  and 
evidence  over  this  lengu  of  time  and 
have  reached  very  defliitte  conclusions 
on  it,  I  feel  very  strong^?  that  the  evi- 
dence demonstrates  that  jttils  Is  bad  pro- 
curement practice.  I 

I  do  want  to  refer  tti  our  minority 


dealt  with  the 

procurement 

private  sector 

have  been 

a  period  of 

Act  is  mefdy 

attention  of 

Ittee's  most  re- 

faasediqiion  our 

i|  January  and 

ktion  that  we 

BCaterialon 

Procure- 

iQ  order 
on  the  value 
or  the  lack 
and  is  avail- 
he  Ways  and 
time  as  they 
it  question. 
i  taken  such 
to  dlminate 
entirety — 


views  on  the  extension  o: 
tlon  Act  In  1964  which 
ol  the  Republicans.   I  alii 
ment  in  the  minority 
seeompanying  this  pai 
this  statement  Is  made 

BeBcgotlatlon  penalizes 
'cwudi  the  tnefflelent. 


le  Renegotia- 

signed  by  all 

totheargu- 

i  as  written 

lar  act  wh«« 

at  efflclent  and 


Act,  some  of 
itors  will  not 
roTk.    This  is 

Those  who 
les  in  certain 
(nt 

indment,  as 


Actually,  what  happetui  is  that  because 
of  some  of  the  bad  proa^ment  prac- 
tices of  the  Government  not  ti»e  least  of 
which  Is  the  RenegotlaUc 
our  most  efflcleilt  contr 
even  bid  on  Govenuneni 
an  unfortunate  situa 

*U1  tend  to  do  so 

•'eas  are  the  more  ini 

I  am  going  to  offer  an  ,-, ^..^  ^ 

I  stated  in  my  minority  vl^ws,  at  least  to 
wtog  up  the  exemption  from  $1  to  $5 
million.  We  had  an  exemption  orlg- 
"i»Uy  of  $250,000,  which]  >n  one  of  our 
extensions  we  iiM»eased  tb  11  million.  I 
•m  satisfied  that  at  least  this  wlU  help 
'"to  phase  this  deleterious  program  out 
*oa  will  create  less  damaM  in  the  future. 
.J  **  ^^^  to  relate  o*  potot  as  to 
Whether  or  not  the  Vletniki  war  has  so 
l^vated  this  problem  Ihat  we  have 
OM  to  resort  to  crash  pr(^ement  pro- 
g;»ms.  I  think  the  e^Uenee  dearly 
«?»«  the  contrary.  Thl  ^' is  one  of  the 
»taw  the  Joint  Eoonoc^c  Committee 
rfvP^HS!?**^  Intereate  d  In  in  looking 
uthe  ^etnam  picture.  I  inquiring  crash 
?^?««»«t  programs  o$  the  part  of 
"»  Department  of  Drfen^was  one  mat- 


ter we  looked  Into.  This  related  to  the 
problem,  also,  of  what  does  the  VietiMun 
war  mean  to  our  economy.  Now.  here  I 
back  up  the  adminlstrattoo  when  it 
makes  the  statement  that  the  inapaet  of 
the  Vietnam  war  up  to  date,  at  least  is 
not  such  that  it  would  require  us  to  make 
a  choice  between  gnns  and  butter,  al- 
though I  have  urged  that  we  eould  not 
indude  randd  butter,  which  we  would 
not  want  to  do  anyway,  I  think  that  our 
bearings  this  year  reveal  this  to  be  the 
case.  So  I  do  not  go  along  with  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  [BCr.  BYRmsl 
who  feels  because  of  the  Vietnam  war  we 
are  in  such  an  aggravated  situation  that 
we  have  had  to  have  crash  procurement 
programs. 

Let  me  go  back,  ttien.  and  state  that 
whoi  we  first  created  the  Renegotiation 
Board  back  in  World  War  II.  when  we 
did  tiave  crash  procurement  piygrams,  I 
think  that  was  a  beneficial  piece  of  1^- 
islation.  But  it  was  an  emergency  meas- 
ure in  ordo:  to  meet  the  emergency  of 
crash  procurement.  We  have  not  had 
this  kind  of  procurement  for  many  years, 
thank  goodness.  In  fact,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Department  of  Defense  for  its 
development  of  very  good  procurement 
practices  and  a  constant  improvement  of 
them  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  MILLS.  BCr.  Chairman,  will  my 
frieiKl  from  BCissouri  yield? 

BCr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
BCr.  MIT.Tfl.  Let  me  see  if  you  and  I 
can  reason  this  matter  out  here  between 
us.  I  know  the  gentleman's  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  his  desire  always  to  do  the 
proper  thing  based  upon  the  very  deep 
study  which  he  makes  of  these  matters. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  has  exited. 

BCr.^BdLLS.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

I  am  oonoemd  about  the  gentieman's 
amendment  because  very  frankly  I  do 
not  know  that  the  fioor  should  be  raised. 
I  know  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  al- 
ways wants  to  have  facts  and  deal  in 
ONtalnties.  What  I  am  leading  up  to 
Is  this:  You  remember  several  years  ago 
we  did  direct  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  to 
make  a  very  detailed  study  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Act.  And.  they  did  make  a 
report  to  us.  through  the  then  chairman 
of  the  joint  coomiittee.  Senator  Brao,  of 
the  findings  d  the  staff,  under  a  letter 
dated  January  31, 1962.  That  document 
became  House  Document  No.  322  of  the 
87th  Congress,  2d  seasion. 

BCr.  Chairman,  I  w(Hider  if  Biy  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  BCissouri  [BCr. 
CuKTiB]  would  not  agree  with  me  that 
before  we  adopt  any  substantive  amend- 
menta  to  the  act  Itself,  other  than  a 
shnple  extension,  it  would  be  better  for 
us  to  go  along  here  for  a  2-year  polod, 
during  which  time  we  could  have  a 
genuine  and  sincere  study  made  in  depth 
of  this  program  and  obtain  further  fads 
and  answers  for  a  reevaloatton  oar- 
selves  as  to  certabi  aspecte  of  it. 

Now.  BCr.  Chairman,  what  I  have  in 
mind  Is  to  ask  if  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  BCissouri  [Mr.  CurtxsI,  will  go 


along  with  me  and  with  my  thinking  on 
this.  Fbrst  let  us  extend  the  act  under 
the  pnaent  cireumstaooes  for  2  yesLrs. 
with  the  imdentaading  tteit  we  would 
aok  the  staff  of  the  Joint  oommittBe  to 
make  such  a  study,  so  that  when  the  act 
does  expire  at  the  end  of  that  2-ycar 
period,  whomever  is  he-e  will  have  the 
benefit  of  that  study.  Hearings  ooold 
then  be  hdd  on  that  study  and  on  what- 
ever pertinent  materials  might  be  sub- 
mitted in  ooimection  therewith  so  that 
anyone  wanting  to  submit  any  comment 
or  stetement  would  be  permitted  to  do 
so.  In  this  manner  we  can  obtain  »v>ri1ir 
answers  to  specific  questions  which 
members  of  the  «vM«itw<^^nif  |q^  have  in 
mind.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  the 
proper  approttch. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Bdaeourl  has  again 
expired. 

BCr.  BdLLS.  BCr.  ChaUman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  BCissouri  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CELinuCAN.  The  gentlfeman 
from  BClasouri  is  recognised  for  2  addi- 
tioiul  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
genUeman  wUl  yield  further,  it  seems  to 
me  that  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
BCissouri  [BCr.  Cuans].  woukl  welcome 
that  approach  rather  than  to  undertake 
to  act  without  such  information,  through 
the  process  of  an  amendment  today. 

Bif.  CURTIS.  iCr.  Chairman,  permit 
me  to  respond  to  the  i>h>«w«tn  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BCnxs],  to  this  effect:  I  believe  I 
would  be  re^Donslve  to  that  suggestion, 
for  this  reason,  although  I  myself  am 
convinced  and  I  believe  I  have  the  beck- 
ground  materials  to  support  the  amioid- 
ment  I  propose  as  well  as  to  completely 
eliminate  the  Renegotiation  Act;  never- 
theless, there  Is  no  question  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  BCeans  in  its  re- 
port to  the  membership  and  based  upon 
our  hearings  has  not  adduced  this  kind  of 
material,  nor  have  those  who  disagree 
had  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
suggestions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  accept  such  an 
approach  because  primarily  what  I  have 
been  after— and  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Ailcansas  knows  it — Is  Just  tWs 
kind  of  thorough  study  and  Investigation. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  the  gentieman 
from  Arkansas  CMr.  BCnxsl  knows  that 
I  have  not  been  critical  of  the  Ways  and 
BCeans  Committee,  knowing  of  our  work- 
load In  other  areas,  for  not  having  done 
this  before,  but  I  believe  tills  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  Importance.  If  thlt 
would  come  about  yes.  I  would  refralr 
from  offering  an  amendment  to  bring 
tiiat  about  at  this  time. 

BCr.     BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.    BCr 
Chairman,  wUl  the  gentieman  yldd? 

Mr.  CURTI8.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
msm  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
C9Mlrman,  I  believe  It  might  be  well  that 
tills  Racoaa  here  show  that  when  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  members  aiveared 
before  our  committee  and  when  the  ai>- 
proprlate  offleers  of  the  Department  of 
Defcnae  were  there,  they  were  pot  on 
notice  that  2  years  from  now  we  wanted 
much  better  Information  than  they  were 
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aide  to  giw  u«  at  that  ttme  with  reapeet 
to  esaetlj  trtiat  hi4>P«na  with  ref eranoe 
to  these  vmrioui  oontracta,  and  X  beUeve 
we  made  It  fully  clear  to  them  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  aatlsfled  on  the  next 
go-round  with  Just  the  generallsatlona 
which  they  presented  on  thle  occasion. 

Mr.  MILLB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  fn»n  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILIJB.  What  I  had  In  mind  ac- 
tually was  a  careful  study  being  accom- 
plished during  this  2-year  period,  and  I 

would  suggest  that 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MILU3.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRIiCAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  recognised  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  staffs  work  with  the 
staff  'of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
as  appn^riate,  if  the  Committee  mx 
Armed  Services  is  desirous  of  participat- 
ing in  such  a  study. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  well  as  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Or  any  other  impropriate 
group  that  has  aspects  of  It  and  wants 
to  get  into  the  study,  in  order  that  we 
can  see  what  the  problems  are  in  pricing, 
and  where  we  can  bring  it  all  together 
In  toe  report  which  could  form  the  basis 
fbr  hearings  and  such  action  as  we  would 
want  to  take  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  am  very  happy 

Mr.  MIUA.  And  I  am  personally  will- 
ing to  oommit  myself  to  that  type  of 
proposaL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mlssoiul  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  briefly. 
Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an 
opiwnent  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  I  am 
delighted  with  this  colloquy  which  has 
just  taken  place.  I  feel  it  Is  a  very 
constructive  step  forward. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentle- 
man presently  in  the  well  of  the  House 
or  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  if  perhaps  the  type  of 
Information  to  be  requested  of  the  parties 
In  interest  might  not  Include  the  costs 
to  small  business  of  submitting  to  the 
Renegotiation  Act.  For  example,  in  1965 
the  excess  profits  declarations  on  con- 
tracts under  |5  million  only  amounted  to 
$3.3  million.  Half  of  that  is  lost  to  the 
FMeral  Oovemment  so  far  as  taxes  ate 
concerned.  So  actually  this  is  only  an 
amount  of  rebate  of  about  $1.8  milllan 
Balance  that  off  with  the  costs  borne  by 
all  the  companies,  small  business  in  par- 
ticular. In  having  to  submit  to  the 
Renegotiation  Act  and  you  have  an  ob- 
vious loss  to  the  tMxsmytn. 

So  I  am  wondering  if  this  investiga- 
tion might  not  include  that  type  of  in- 
formatlonT 


Mr.  MILLS.  Certainly,  I  think  that  Is 
one  of  the  factors  we  want  to  get  fur- 
ther ioformatioD  on.  That  is  what  Is 
in  the  mind  of  the  goitleman  from  Mis- 
souri in  offering  or  suggesting  that  he 
would  offer  the  amendment,  lliat  Is 
part  of  his  reasoning. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas- 
Mrs.  ORUfFlTUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  gentlew(HBan 
would  permit  me  to  proceed  I  would  like 
very  much  to  hear  the  comments  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan  [Mrs.  OKzr- 
rzTHs]  because  she  serves  on  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Procurement  and 
Regiilation.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  Ai^kansas  [Mr.  Mills]  would  yield 
time  to  the  gentlewoman  later? 

Mr.  MHJiS.    I  shall  cert4dnly  do  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  relate  this  debate  that  is  now  going  on 
to  the  debate  which  did  not  occur  yes- 
terday on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  re- 
gard to  probably  as  serious  a  bill  as  we 
have  had  this  year— the  $17  billion  or 
$18  billion  of  military  procurement. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  been  kind 
enough  to  ask  me  why  I  voted  against 
this  bill.  I  was  one  of  two  who  did. 
This  is  not  a  new  approach  of  mine.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  the  overall 
fiscal  postive  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
as  I  have  said  in  the  weU  of  the  House 
constantly  this  year,  I  said  in  the  debate 
on  the  debt  celling — that  imdoubtedly 
X  was  going  to  vote  against  the  bill  that 
came  out  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services;  namely,  this  one  on  the  $17  bil- 
lion  or  $18  billion  additional  authoriza- 
ticm  because  It  was  $900  million  above 
the  President's  budget  request.  I  was 
anxious  yesterday  to  have  heard  some 
debate  and  I  was  anxious  to  have  seen 
some  reasoning  in  the  committee  report 
as  to  why  this  amount  was  $900  million 
beyond  that  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration. I  wanted  to  hear  and  read 
what  was  the  administration's  point  of 
view. 

I  think  a  committee  does  not  do  a  serv- 
ice to  the  House  when  it  fails  to  present 
the  point  of  view  of  those  who  disagree 
with  them,  particularly  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  respect  to 
military  matters;  namely  the  President. 
I  tried  to  make  this  procedural  point 
clear  in  the  debate  on  the  bill.  HJi.  10. 
This  was  a  bill  that  was  voted  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  unani- 
mously. I  was  for  it.  But  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  administration  were 
strongly  oiK>osed  to  it.  and  yet  we  were 
noi  going  to  have  any  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  the  House  that  Is,  of  the  Treas- 
ury's point  of  view.  I  felt  so  strongly 
about  it,  that  I  said  if  no  one  else  will 
do  it,  I  will  put  in  the  committee  report 
accompanying  the  bill  the  comments  and 
the  reasons  of  the  administration  for  op- 
posing the  trill.  Indeed,  anyone  can  see 
it  and  there  it  Is— so  the  House  at  least 
had  the  benefit  of  knowing  what  the 
administration's  reasons  were  even 
though  no  one  on  the  committee  sup- 
ported those  points  of  view.  I  did  not 
happen  to  think  Secretary  McNamara 
and  this  administration  are  so  devoid  of 


patriotism  or  of  knowledge  that  they 
did  not  have  some  reasons  that  this 
House  ought  to  have  heard  at  least. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  this  business  of  making  a 
holy  cow  out  of  anyttilng  that  has  the 
word  "defense"  on  it  and  creating  ui 
atmosphere  in  the  well  of  the  House  that 
aityone  who  even  wants  to  discuss  it  it 
somehow  either  lacking  in  patriotism  or 
is  ignorant  on  the  subject  and  has  no 
knowledge  which  he  may  contribute. 
That  is  why  I  was  so  anxious  to  point  out 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Ccnnmlttee  on 
Armed  Services  wby  it  was  so  important 
for  him  to  go  to  the  well  of  the  House 
and  speak  on  this  renegotiation  act.  Al- 
though this  bill  goes  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  it  reaches  over 
into  his  Jurisdiction.  But  in  the  same 
way.  I  would  expect  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  begin  to  realize  that 
they  are  not  in  a  closed  compartment 
and  that  military  procurement  greatly 
affects  the  rest  of  our  economy  and  that 
the  basic  defense  needs  and  problems  in 
this  society  come  within  our  total 
economy  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
weigh  these  things.  We  did  not  weigh 
them  yesterday.  We  did  not  even  dis- 
cuss them. 

Let  me  say  this,  as  I  have  said  previ- 
ously particularly  during  the  debate 
which  I  carried  on  imder  a  special  order 
with  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  when  I  was  talking  about  the 
McCormack-Curtis  amendment,  which 
gives  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
basic  power  for  creating  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency,  that,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. Secretary  McNamara  Is  no  dic- 
tator when  you  Judge  him  by  three  ba^ 
criteria: 

First,  is  he  getting  the  military  out  of 
business  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Hoover  Commission? 
The  answer  Is  that  he  has  got  a  very  fine 
record — ^In  fact,  such  a  fine  record  that 
many  Members  of  the  House  and  tiie 
Senate  are  squealing  about  the  fact  that 
he  has  closed  down  certain  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Military  Establishment  and 
has  moved  to  rely  more  on  the  private 
sector.  No  dictator  is  going  to  get  rid 
of  power  and  authority.  He  wiU  try  to 
grab  more. 

Second,  the  iise  of  advertised  bids, 
breakout  contracts,  and  competitive 
negotiated  contracts  Instead  of  closed 
negotiations.  The  record  of  Secretary 
McNamara  in  this  area  Is  highly  com- 
mendable. No  dictator  Is  going  to  move 
to  an  area  where  he  loses  control  over 
the  contracts,  which  you  do  when  you  go 
to  advertised  bids  and  competitive  bids. 

Third,  when  the  Military  Establish- 
ment uses  the  OSA  to  procure  common- 
use  items  for  its  needs  instead  of  its  own 
in-house  procurement,  the  DSA  or  the 
service  agencies,  it  is  obviously  not  going 
in  the  direction  of  dictatorship.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  and  the  record  of  Secretary 
McNamara  on  this  subject  Is  highly 
commendable. 

Now,  there  are  two  major  decisions 
that  I  thought  the  House  ought  to  have 
zeroed  in  on  yestoday,  and  we  did  not 
How  much  defense  should  we  be  building 
hi  this  society  in  light  of  the  defense  that 
the  Executive  Is  using?     This  subject 
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should  have  been  the 
consideration.  There 
building  up  a  great  flr^  department  if, 
when  fires  break  out,  it  to  not  used.  Let 
us  find  out  what  our  int  ifnatlonal  pcdicy 
is  and  conform  oiu:  def eiue  to  that  policy. 
This  is  a  debate  that  bad^y  needs  to  occur 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.!  It  shoiUd  have 
occurred  yesterday.  | 

Second,  what  is  the '  balance  to  be 
maintained  between  t^  three  major 
aims  of  defense,  the  Navy,  the  Army,  and 
the  Air  Force?  Our  peo  ^e  do  not  expect 
the  Army  to  be  able  to  <  lef eat  the  enemy 
by  itself,  or  the  Navy  or|  ihe  Air  Force  or 
even  the  Marine  Corps,  but  they  do  ex- 
pect the  three  services  \^Orking  together, 
complementing  each  other's  efforts  to  do 
so  and  to  do  so  with  eas^. 

Now  Interservlce  rlvafry  is  conunend- 
able  up  to  a  point,  but  there  are  few 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  not  had 
personal  experience  with  that  point 
having  been  pcused  on  occasions.  Cer- 
tainly a  great  deal  of  Ittie  difficulty  in 
Implementing  the  Mcf^ormack-Curtis 
amendment  arises  fromi  what  I  would 
term  to  be  the  overze^ousness  of  all 
three  services.  I  find  a  great  deal  of  the 
criticism  being  directed  i  against  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  originates 
within  the  three  servicea  as  a  result  of 
decisions  which  assign  i  the  respective 
roles  each  is  to  play.         i 

I  wanted  to  hear  some  discussion  from 
the  members  of  the  HoiiBe  Armed  Serv- 
ices Conunittee  on  this  i  point  yesterday. 
I  have  the  feeling  that  ti  many  respects 
they  have  allowed  the  parochial  view- 
points of  the  three  serylces  to  generate 
the  criticism  directed  bVithem  at  Secre- 
tary McNamara.  At  l^t  I  wanted  to 
hear  the  basis  for  the  cnticlsm.  This  is 
most  important  in  evaluating  the  real 
needs  of  the  services  t0|  provide  coordi- 
nated defense  for  our  society.  Of 
course,  no  such  discussii>p  or  debate  oc- 
curred yesterday.  j 

Now  in  light  of  the  rec  Jf  d  made  yester- 
day on  the  floor  of  the  Hnuse  and  in  light 
of  the  Armed  Services  report  accom- 
panying the  bill  no  Member  of  the  House 
could  truly  say  to  his  cbtistituency  that 
he  knew  whether  the  legislation  before 
OS  was  in  the  national  Interest  or  not. 
He  only  could  say  the  iUUe  of  the  bUl 
•ounded  good  and  thai!  he  hoped  the 
members  of  the  Armeq  Services  Cwn- 
mlttee  Indeed  knew  what  they  were  doing. 
But  I  submit,  my  colleagues,  our  con- 
stituency did  not  send  up  down  here  to 
jeslslate  on  high  soundix  t  titles  or  hopes, 
but  rather  on  facts  and  arguments  pre- 
sented under  conditions  i  )fermittlng  cross- 
examination  and  rebutte  l[ 

My  "no"  vote  was  a  ifesponsible  vote 
•Ithough  cast  with  a  hea  ijy  heart. 

Mr.  MniS.  Mr.  Chf^man,  lyleldS 
mtautes  to  the  gentlewo  aan  from  Mich- 
igan. T 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS,    lit.  Chahman,  I 
would  like  to  say  ag^  that  in  my 
opinion  renegotiation  midces  all  of  these 
renegotiated  contractors  into  cost-plus 
P*roentage-of-cost   ctm  factors.    If   we 
Me  to  have  any  review  oi 
Wink  it  should  go  into  __ 
W*<»  of  all  these  items  It  rst.    We  should 
n»ke  an  attempt  to  detei  i  lUne  whether  or 


renegotiation,  I 
tlie  component 


not,  mi  the  components  that  have  been 
subcontracted,  the  prices  are  too  high. 

Sec<«id.  I  think  It  is  a  vast  area,  and 
in  place  of  renegotiating  these  items  by 
contractor,  we  should  renegotiate  them 
by  contract.  Renegotiation  by  contrac- 
tor puts  any  contractor  in  a  position  to 
have  a  loss-leader  Item  In  his  contracts; 
that  is,  when  he  bids,  if  he  has  six  con- 
tracts with  the  Oovenunent,  he  can  un- 
derbid all  competitors  on  one  Item,  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that  on  the  other 
five  contracts  he  can  make  up  his  losses. 

I,  too,  feel  that  renegotiation  could 
still  be  investigated,  but  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  as  l<mg  as  we  have  the 
poor  prime  negotiators  that  we  have  in 
the  Defense  Depfutment,  we  carmot  get 
rid  of  renegotiation.  As  long  as  you  are 
buying  items  for  which  there  has  never 
been  a  use  before — which  you  are  doing  in 
the  space  program — ^you  cannot  possibly 
get  rid  of  renegotiation  unless  you  want 
to  give  the  contractors  a  field  day. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Bdr.  BYRNES  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  OubsbrI. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  14 
years  of  service  in  this  House  has  taught 
me  one  thing,  it  is  the  ability  to  recognize 
reality.  I  know  full  weU  that  this  biU 
Is  going  to  pass  overwhelmingly.  Never- 
theless, because  I  feel  so  strongly  that  It 
is  not  in  the  national  interest,  I  am  going 
to  take  some  time  to  speak  against  It. 

Let  me  say,  before  going  further,  that 
I  am  delighted  that.  Judging  from  the 
debate,  we  will  have  a  review  in  depth 
on  the  merits  of  the  Renegotiation  Act. 
This  Is  long  overdue. 

I  feel  when  we  pass  this  bill,  it  is  going 
to  be  passed  on  the  basis  of  some  falla- 
cious assumptions;  namely,  that  it  pro- 
tects the  taxpayers,  saves  them  money, 
and  prevents  war  profiteering.  In  fact, 
it  does  none  of  these  things. 

In  1964,  I  presented  figures  which 
showed  the  distinct  probat^lity  that  it- 
eration of  the  Renegotiation  Act  during 
fiscal  year  1963  actually  resulted  in  a 
net  loss  to  the  U.S.  Oovemment  of 
$9,321,000.  We  now  have  2  more  years 
of  experience  and  a  much  more  accurate 
base  of  experience  upon  which  to  Judge 
the  Renegotiation  Act.  I  believe  this 
added  experience  not  only  confirms  my 
Judgment  of  1964,  but  it  emphatically 
imderllnes  the  fact  that  this  bill  is  un- 
necessary, that  It  is  not  protective  of  the 
taxpayers'  interests,  that  the  renegotia- 
tloa  Act  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  Is  a 
burden  upon  business,  and  is  an  added 
expense  which  is  buried  in  defense  pro- 
curonent  at  the  expense  of  the  ta:q>aying 
public. 

The  Vietnam  war  and  the  present  ac- 
celeration of  defense  procurement  do  not 
Justify  the  continuation  of  this  outmoded 
act.  The  gross  natlcmal  product  now 
exceeds  the  $700  billion  level.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Ignatius  has  esti- 
mated that  expenditures  for  defense  in 
fiscal  year  1966  and  in  fiscal  year  1967 
will  be  7.7  and  7.8  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  in  these  2  years.  This 
is  down  from  the  level  of  defense  spend- 
ing in  relation  to  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct for  a  10-year  period  from  1955  to 


1964,  which  averaged  8.2  percent.  The 
administration  itself  claims  ttiat  financ- 
ing of  the  Vietnam  war  is  not  an  emer- 
gency situation.  Therefore,  it  caimot  be 
used  as  a  JustifieaUon  for  the  extension 
of  this  act. 

XJS.  Industry's  total  renegotlable 
pnrflts  as  a  percentage  of  renegotlable 
sales  have  declined  very  drastically  in  the 
last  10  years.  In  the  1956  fiscal  year, 
overall  renegotlable  profits  were  6.3  per- 
cent of  sales.  By  1965,  they  had  declined 
to  3  percent  of  renegotlable  sales  before 
taxes. 

The  net  result  of  these  declining  mar- 
gins on  defense  business  is  a  majw  de- 
terrent to  obtaining  the  best  manufac- 
turing capabilities  to  efficiently  perform 
defense  contracts.  In  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  lias  promulgated  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Regulations  3- 
808.1,  which  clearly  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  providing  an  additional 
profit  incentive.    It  states: 

Low  average  profit  rates  tm  defense  con- 
tracts overall  are  detrimental  to  tbe  public 
interest.  Effective  national  defense  In  a 
free  enterprise  economy  require*  that  tbe 
best  Industrial  capabilities  be  attracted  to 
defense  contracts.  These  capabilities  will  be 
driven  away  from  the  defense  martcet  If  de- 
fense contracts  are  characterised  by  low 
profit  opportunities. 

In  the  4  fiscal  years  which  ended  in 

1965,  during  which  time  this  Congress 
reextended  the  Renegotiation  Act  two 
times,  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  net 
cost,  or  loss  to  the  Oovemment,  and 
therefore  the  taxpayer,  as  a  result  of  re- 
negotiation is  $64.2  million. 

The  Machinery  and  Allied  Products 
Institute  estimates  that  it  costs  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  renegotlable  ssdes 
for  a  company  to  submit  to  and  prepare 
for  renegotiation.  If  we  use  this  esti- 
mate, the  following  is  the  balance  sheet 
of  the  Renegotiation  Act  for  the  fiscal 
years  1962  through  1965: 

MUliotU 
Renegotlable    sales    (fiscal    year* 

1962  through  1966) $184,600 

Estimated  cost  incurred  by  In- 
dustry to  prepare  and  process 
renegotiation  filings  (0.01  i>er- 
cent  of  above  sales) 1S4. 6 

Above  cost  paid  for  by  tbe  Oov- 
emment in  form  of  reduced  in- 
come taxes 07.8 

Add  amount  charged  to  Oovem- 
ment In  form  of  Increased  prloes 
to  recover  costs,  net  of  income 
taxes  paid  (assumes  average 
contractor  had  26  percent  de- 
fense volume) ..._._.._ 16.  ■ 

Total 84.1 

Add  4  years'  operating  expenses  of 

the  R^egotlatlon  Board 0.8 

Total  costs  before  refunds.  03.0 

Deduct  refund  determinations  net 

of  tax (20.4) 

Met  loss  to  Oovemment  as 
result  of  renegotiation 
1003-65 04.1 

This  adds  up  to  a  net  loss  of  $64.2  mil- 
lion for  4  years  from  the  operation  of 
this  Renegotiation  Act. 

How  anyone  can  say  that  this  act.  In 
the  face  of  those  flgiu'es,  which  no  one 
has  dlmmted  to  this  point,  is  in  the  best 
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June  15  f  1966 


June  15  J  1966 


Interect  at  tbe  Uzpven,   defies  my 


I  bavB  •  letter  from  a  gentteniKD  wboee 
wune  X  bave  not  eaked  pMrmLndaii  to 
raveal.  ao  I  will  no4  do  so.  He  is  mi 
adviser  to  several  companies  on  renego- 
tartlon.    X  Quote  a  i>art  of  the  letter: 

la  teeel  ywr  U6S  the  BanagotUtlon  Boai4 
eaiBplats4  706  esM*  but  only  mad*  63  deter* 
mlnatlons  of  «r«m1v«  profita.  It  requlxw 
mn  average  of  IS  naontha  to  c(»nplet«  a  caae 
In  ttte  lenegoUattoa  pioceaa,  and  I  am  told 
by  many  small  contractors  wbose  cases  are 
•astgned  that  eonaerratlvely  speaking  It  costs 
$36,000  to  prepare  and  present  tbe  data  re- 
qnlNd  by  tbe  Benegotlatlon  Board.  I  know 
tlM  oast  li  blgbar  for  larger  cotnpantsa.  but 
uatDg  tba  oonaerrattv*  flgurs  of  135,000,  It 
east  tbe  70e  companies  wbose  caaea  were 
completed  In  fUcal  1065  a  total  $17,0&O,OOO. 

The  groae  amount  recovered  in  fiscal 
year  1966  not  counting  taxes  was  only 
$lg.lM303.  So  we  forced  Imslness  to 
aooept  $17,680,000  in  costs,  to  get  back 
$16,146,000,  half  of  which  the  Federal 
Oovemment  woidd  have  ctdleetod  any- 
way in  the  form  of  taxation. 

Ttane  does  not  permit  me  to  read  an  of 
them,  but  I  have  a  sheaf  of  letters  which 
have  come  to  me  from  defense  contrac- 
ton  with  practical  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  Renegotiation  Act.  ThU  is  one 
from  a  major  company,  which  says  of  the 
act: 

Bsoa^w  It  serves  as  anotber  deterrent  to 
doing  tiiislnsss  with  ths  Qovermnent.  It  Is 
selectlT*  against  tbe  most  competent  and 
aOelent  producers. 

X  believe  tbat  our  military  services  need 
tbe  benefit  of  our  country^  best  industries, 
not  Its  worst. 

Here  is  another  one  ftom  a  small  com- 
pany.  Xtsays: 

aa  you  probably  raaUs*  tbe  defense  busl- 
nasa  la  very  eoaapetttlve  and.  In  fact,  baa 
brai^at  owny  cries  tram  botb  Oovemment 
•ad  private  sectors  recommending  a  reduc- 
tton  of  rrtlanoe  upon  tbe  detaoM  business 
by  tba  defense-orientated  eompanlee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  aUBSER.  I  am  short  of  time,  but 
I  wlU  briefly  yield. 

Mr.  CDRTXS.  Just  in  ocmtext  X  meant 
to  make  this  point  and  want  to  confirm 
it  with  the  gentleman.  I  know  of  no 
trade  association  or  Industrial  group  that 
does  not  urge  ttxat  this  act  be  repealed. 
This  simply  is  samides  of  letters.  IS  that 
correct? 

Mr.  OUB8BR.  lltat  Is  right.  I  will 
Quote  a  few  of  them  here.  Here  is  an- 
other letter  which  says: 

Tbougb  our  company  Is  not  directly  af- 
fected by  tbe  ren^otiatlQn  act.  w«  are  quite 
aware  tbat  It  Is  outmoded.  At  preaant,  prloes 
are  being  determined  by  competitive  fae- 
tora.  Tbla  act  ssrvaa  more  as  a  drag  on  tbe 
Industry  and  govenunant  tban  In  any  uaa- 
Zul  eapaetty. 

Another  company  says: 

Nowadays  tba  Oovemment  la  sucb  a  rigor- 
ous aagotUtor  and  tba  ASm  la  ao  extreme 
In  detail  fbat  exoeea  profita  are  very  rare 
ladeoC 

Here  Is  a  large  Industty  which  agrees 
completely  with  the  statement  I  made 
to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ne  president  says  he  briterea  the  esM- 
mates  I  have  made  and  whkh  I  hav*  loi* 


given  you  are  extremely  conservative  and 
"undoubtedly  low." 

Here  is  one  from  the  Aeroapace  In- 
dustrial Association  of  America.  Xhc  It 
says: 

In  raoeot  years  tba  Department  of  I>ef  ens* 
bas  Instituted  n*w  procurement  policies  and 
tecbnlquea  and  bas  continued  to  refine  Its 
procurement  processes.  Tbeae  measurea  bave 
been  very  effeettve  In  eliminating  exueaslve 
profita. 

I  oould  go  on  and  read  you  a  dosen 
more,  but  every  person  who  has  experi- 
ence with  accmi"^"g  procedures  and 
with  the  Renegotiation  Act  will  admit 
that  this  law  has  outlived  its  usefulness 
and  is  no  longer  necessary.  It  does  not 
prevent  war  profiteering  and  it  does  not 
protect  the  taxpayer.  In  fact,  it  costs 
him  money,  more  than  $15  million  a  year 
in  actual  losses  through  increased  prices 
and  the  loss  of  tax  revenue  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

I  would  like  to  say  Just  one  more  thing 
before  my  time  is  up.  We  have  a  statute 
that  came  out  of  the  Hubert  subcommit- 
tee. Public  Law  87-653.  Very  few  peo- 
ple know  about  it.  This  requires  that 
all  cost  data  be  revealed  to  Oovemment 
officials  on  most  negotiated  contracts. 
There  Is  hardly  a  situation  today  where 
the  costs  of  a  Oovemment  contract  are 
not  an  open  book  for  all  negotiators  and 
the  procurement  agency  to  see. 

Insofar  as  contracts  for  prototypes  of 
new  weapons  are  concerned,  very  few  of 
them  are  subject  to  renegotiation. 
Those  contracts  which  are  can  certainly 
have  a  redetermination  clause  inserted 
in  them.  I  know  from  experience  that 
the  military  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense are  doing  a  magnificent  Job  in 
^grh^fjiiny  up  on  profiteering.  They  do 
in  fact  insert  redetermination  clauses  in 
sueh  contracts,  and  have  the  right  to  see 
aetoal  costs.  So.  if  you  have  redetermi- 
nation clauses  and  you  do  have  the  right 
to  see  actual  costs,  what  I  ask  you.  is  the 
sense  in  making  business  assume  this 
added  cost  and  going  through  the  same 
exerdaes  over  and  over  again.  For 
what?  To  prevent  war  profiteering? 
No.  To  save  the  taxpayers  money?  No. 
It  is  almpAy  to  employ  another  bureau 
that  ootllvcd  its  usefulness  a  number  of 
years  ago  and  in  so  doing  pour  an  aver- 
age of  $15  million  a  year  of  tha  taxpay- 
ers' money  down  the  drain.  There  is  no 
other  oooidusion  that  the  facts  about  the 
Renegotiation  Act  can  lead  to. 

I  sineerely  urge.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  face  up  to  our  reeponslhiHty  and  look 
facts  In  the  face  and  say  to  ourselves 
that  we  vHll  do  the  businesslike  tiling  and 
aboUsh  this  act. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  jMA  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Die  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleik  will 
read. 

Tlie  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

HA.  1S4S1 
B«  ft  rrtrf^  tv  tha  Senate  sad  Houee 
o/  JUprassntotiMS  o/  t?ie  UtUted  State*  of 
AmerUM  fn  Cangreu  auevibled,  Tbat  see- 
tton  109(e)(1)  of  tbe  Renegotiation  Act  of 
nei.  as  amended  (M  VjB.O.  App.,  tmo.  1S19 
(e)(1)).  la  amended  by  sMktBg  eat  "Jane 


SO,  1900"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  tbereot  "Jiioe 
SO,  IMS". 

TheCHAIRMAN.  Under  tha  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Aooordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
tha  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Alust) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Madou, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Unloo,  re- 
p(Hted  that  that  Committee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  HH.  13431 
to  extend  the  Rexiegotiatlon  Act  of  1951, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  881,  he 
r^;>orted  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albxbt).  Under  the  rule,  the  previous 
question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bm. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble.  ^^^^^^^ 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Bfr.  MHJLS.  Mr.  speaker.  I  sak 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legidative  days  within  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed,  the  Renegotiation  Act  extension 
amendments^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 


FOREION  INVESTORS  TAX  ACTT  OP 
1966 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  <m  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJl.  13103)  to  amend  the  In- 
temal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
equitable  tax  treatment  for  foreign  In- 
vestnient  in  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motiim  offered  by  tbe 
gentlonan  from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nt    THX    OOMMIRaE    Of    THS    WHOLl 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bm  Hit.  13103,  wltn 
Mr.  BlADBXif  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUL 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
big  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRBfAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mnxsl 
will  be  recognised  for  1%  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconshi  tMr.  Brvnsl 
vrlll  be  recognised  for  1%  bou"-  , 

The  cniair  recognises  the  gentlemsn 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mnxsl. 

Mr.  taiAA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yw" 
mysdf  10  minutes.  .,,^,  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bffl  HJl.  ISIOS^ 
my  (vlnion  represents  a  major  revirtjo 
of  the  US.  tax  laws  with  reference  to  W 
treatment  of  nonresident  aliens  andfor- 
eign  corporations.  K  la  the  fir*  systan- 
atie  raanralsal  in  ttals  aiM  of  our  tax 


law  which  has  been  un<  ( rtaken,  as  I 
remember  the  record,  for  i  pproximately 
25  years.  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  this  bill  will 
have  only  a  slight  effect  ofi  revenue  and 
will  not  directly  affect  U,S.  citizens  or 
groups,  in  my  opinion  it  represents  a  sub- 
stantial effort  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mean^, 

FT7SPOSB  AND  BACKGBOtTIt^  OF  BIU, 
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Mr.  Chairman,  in  Octdber  1963,  the 
President,  as  a  part  of  his  mpgram  to  im- 
prove the  va.  balance  of  Payments  ap- 
pointed a  task  force  on  "«x)moting  In- 
creased Foreign  Investment  in  United 
States  Corporate  Security  and  In- 
creased Foreign  Financing  for  United 
States  Corporations  Opermng  Abroad." 
Among  the  recommendaUons  of  tlie 
task  force  were  a  series  of  proposals  de- 
signed to  modify  the  U.S.  taxation  of  for- 
eign investors.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment studied  the  recommendations  of  the 
task  force,  and  in  March  of  1965  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  proposed  legis- 
lation designed  to  increada  foreign  in- 
Tcstment  in  the  United  States. 

Public  hearings  were  hel^on  this  leg- 
islation during  1965  and  again  in  1966. 
During  this  same  period,  your  com- 
mittee extensively  consid^ied  the  pro- 
posal In  executive  session  fan  numerous 
occasions.  Your  committ^  concluded 
that  this  area  of  the  tax  law  was  in  need 
of  change,  but  your  conuajttee  altered 
the  primary  objective  of  the  legislation 
wggested  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  bill,  as  modified  by  ipva  commit- 
tee, seeks  as  its  primary  kdbjective  the 
(Qultable  tax  treatment  hf  the  United 
States  of  nonresident  alien*  and  foreign 
oMTPoraUons.  While,  as  I  todicated.  the 
Initial  proposals  of  the  Tre^ury  Depart- 
ment were  concerned  only  with  part  of 
the  tax  provisions  of  the  present  law 
Meeting  nonresident  alieni  and  foreign 
wrporatlons — primarily  ttlose  which 
wuld  be  modified  to  stimulate  invest- 
aats  by  foreigners  in  Mthe  United 
states— your  committee  coiUidered  more 
"TOMly  the  appropriateness  of  all  the 
provisions  of  the  present  law  affecting 
these  foreign  persons.  j  i 

SBVUnrB   ISTIMATM 

It  Is  expected  the  bill  wlH  result  in  a 
«wnue  gain  at  current  inoome  and  in- 
jwment  levels  of  slightly  lover  $1  mll- 
Mnsyear.  In  addlUon.  the  provision  of 
(hlj*  ""^^'"  ^^^°^  "*e  Treasury  is  au- 
nT^w'?.''^"^™  quarteifly  payments 
w  withheld  taxes— histead  of  annual 
Wments  as  now  provided-»^is  expected 
w  Increase  collections  on ia  one-shot 
was  in  fiscal  1967  by  $22  Mb  million. 

MAJOB  FKOVniONS   OF   TM   BILL 

I«t  me  now  talk  about  thjj  major  pro 
jwons  of  the  bill,  in  thlilconnecUon 
*  UK  unanimous  consent.  M  %  Chairman, 
»  taclude  at  the  end  of  my  discussion  a 
J?»mary  of  these  principal  ^^vlsions  of 
J™wu-  This  summary  ree  aces  th«n,  I 
■™eve.  to  as  simple  terms  iis  it  is  pos- 
"«  m  view  of  the  complsjdty  of  the 
•n^rs  Involved  here.  ^ 

TheCHAIRMAN.    Withoiijt  objection. 
■Msoordered.  rr      * 

^*ere  was  no  objection. 


1.  TAZABLS  BTATUa  OT  XNOOMS 

Mr.  MILU3.  Bfr.  Chahman,  the  first 
part  of  the  bill  deals  with  tbe  taxable 
status  of  income.  Undoubtedly,  the  most 
Important  prcH>osal  from  the  standpoint 
of  tax  policy  is  the  amendment  which 
separates  the  UJ3.  investment  income 
from  the  UjS.  business  income  of  a  non- 
resident alien  or  foreign  corporation  and 
taxes  these  two  types  of  income  on  dif- 
ferent bases. 

Income  of  a  foreigner  derived  from  a 
UJS.  business  Is  to  be  taxed  substantially 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  business 
income  were  received  by  a  U.S.  citizen  or 
a  domestic  corporation — that  is,  at  the 
regular  individual  or  corporate  rates  with 
all  of  the  appropriate  deductions. 

On  the  other  hand.  Investment  income 
of  a  nonresident  alien  or  foreign  cor- 
poration, unless  it  is  related  to  a  UjB. 
business,  is  to  be  taxed  at  a  flat  rate  of 
30  percent  or  a  lesser  rate  applicable 
where  we  have  treaties  with  the  foreleg 
countries  involved. 

Your  committee  believes  tills  method 
of  taxing  nonresident  aliens  and  foreign 
corp(»uticMis  is  more  equitable  and  rea- 
sonable than  the  present  law  which  taxes 
these  persons  at  the  regular  rates  or  a 
flat  30  percent  on  their  UJB.  source  in- 
come, depending  on  whether  or  not  they 
are  engaged  in  trade  or  business  In  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  under 
present  law.  Investment  income  of  a  non- 
resident alien  or  foreign  corporation  is 
taxed  at  the  regular  rates,  with  the  at- 
tributable reductions,  if  the  recipient  is 
engaged  in  business  hi  the  United  States 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  relationship 
between  the  UJS.  business  and  the  UJS. 
investment  income. 

Additionally,  your  conunittee's  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  fact  as  a  result 
of  the  interplay  between  the  tax  rules  of 
certain  foreign  countries  and  the  United 
States,  foreign  corporations  which  carry 
on  substantial  business  activities  in  the 
United  States,  in  some  cases,  have  been 
able  to  cast  their  transacUons  in  a  form 
which  may  avoid  aU  or  most  UJS.  and 
foreign  taxes  on  income  generated  from 
U.S.  business  activities.  The  provisions 
provided  by  this  legislation  will  subject 
certahi  income  generated  by  the  U.S. 
business  activities  of  these  foreign  cor- 
porations to  UJS.  tax. 

The  benchmark  used  in  determining 
whether  or  not  income  is  related  to  a 
U.S.  business  and,  therefore  taxable  at 
regular  rates  rather  than  at  the  flat  30- 
percent  rate,  is  whether  or  not  the  in- 
come is  effectively  cotmected  with  the 
U.S.  business. 

In  the  case  of  investment  and  other 
fixed  or  determinable  Income  and  capital 
gains  from  U.8.  sources  the  income  is  to 
be  treated  as  effectively  connected  with 
the  UJS.  business  if  the  inccHne  is  derived 
from  assets  used,  or  held  for  use,  in  the 
conduct  of  U.S.  business  or  if  the  activi- 
ties of  the  UJS.  business  were  a  material 
factor  in  the  realization  of  ths  income. 
All  other  types  of  U.S.  source  Income  are 
to  be  considered  to  be  effectively  con- 
nected if  there  is  a  UJS.  business. 

Income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States  will  not  be  treated  as  effee- 
tlvely  connected  with  a  UJB.  business  un- 
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less  the  nonresident  alien  or  foreign  cor- 
poratioo  has  a  fixed  place  of  business  In 
the  United  States  and  the  income  is  at- 
tributable to  that  place  of  business. 

Moreover,  even  ir.  such  cases  the  only 
types  of  foreign  source  income  which 
may  be  subject  to  UB.  tax  under  the 
bill  are  rents  or  royalties  from  licensing 
operations,  income  from  banking  and 
similar  type  operations,  or  certain  types 
of  sales  Income.  Moreover,  neither  "Sub- 
part F"  income  nor  dividends,  interest, 
or  royalties  derived  from  a  foreign  cor- 
poration more  than  50  percent  owned 
by  the  nonresident  idlen  or  for^gn  cor- 
poration, will  be  considered  effectively 
coiuiected  under  any  circumstances. 

*.   ZNCOICB  TAX  BOOmCB  BULBS 

The  bill  proposes  an  amendment  with 
respect  to  the  taxation  of  the  interest 
paid  to  nonresident  aliens  and  foreign 
corporations  on  their  U.S.  bank  de- 
posits. Presently  this  type  of  interest 
Income  is  subject  to  XJS.  tax  only  if  the 
foreign  recipient  is  engaged  in  trade  or 
business  in  the  United  States. 

Your  committee  believes  that  it  Is 
questionable  whether  interest  income  of 
this  type,  which  is  so  clearly  derived  from 
U.S.  sources,  should  be  treated  as  though 
derived  from  sources  without  the  United 
States  and  thereby  escape  UJS.  taxation. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  your  commit- 
tee realizes  that  hnmediate  alteration  of 
the  present  rule  might  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  oiu- balance  of  payments.  To 
meet  these  two  quite  different  objectives 
your  committee's  bill  repeals  this  spe- 
cial foreign  source  rule,  but  post3>ones  the 
repeal  until  after  1971.  At  that  time 
your  committee  will  have  an  («)portunity 
to  reconsider  any  balance  of  payments 
problem  that  then  exists. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  as  long 
as  bank  deposit  interest  is  treated  as 
foreign  source  income,  similar  tjrpes  of 
interest  income  are  to  be  given  the  same 
treatment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  rule 
with  reqiect  to  interest  paid  to  nonresi- 
dent alien  Individuals  or  foreign  corpora- 
tions on  deposits  with  foreign  branches 
of  UJS.  banks  would  be  changed.  As 
amended,  this  type  of  interest  would  be 
treated  as  from  sources  without  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  not  subject 
to  Uj8.  tax.  Your  committee  believes 
that  it  was  appropriate  to  treat  this  type 
of  interest  as  from  sources  without  the 
United  States,  since  in  reality  that  is 
what  it  is.  Also  it  ts  beUeved  that  this 
amendment  was  necessary  to  place  these 
foreign  branches  of  UJS.  iMuiks  in  a  com- 
petitive position  with  the  other  banks 
in  the  foreign  countries  in  which  they 
are  located. 

S.   EBTATB  TAX  PBOViaXOKS 

Another  major  amendment  would 
modify  the  United  States  estate  taxation 
of  nonresident  aliens.  Although  t^  UB. 
estates  of  noiuesident  aliens  are  pres- 
ently subject  to  the  same  estate  tax  rates 
as  citizens  or  residents,  the  deductions, 
exemptions,  and  credit  availaUe  to  them 
are  substantially  less  than  those  allowed 
to  citizens  or  residents  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  the  estate  of  a  non- 
resident alien  frequently  pays  a  heavier 
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tax  oo  Its  UJB.  ■■Mtt  and,  In  Mane  In- 
■tancM, »  mncli  hoavtar  tax — than  would 
be  true  In  the  ease  of  a  siinflar  estate  of 
a  UJB.  eltlaen  or  lesldent.  m  an  effort 
to  more  closely  equate  the  taxatton  of  the 
UJS.  estates  of  nonicsldant  aliens  with 
the  estates  of  UJB.  dtlnns  or  residents, 
the  bUl  would  estahlMi  a  new  seals  of 
graduated  estate  tax  rates  appUeable  to 
nonresident  aUans,  which  would  tax 
those  estates  In  an  amount  which  would 
be  generally  eqatralent  to  the  tax  im- 
posed upon  an  estate  of  similar  value 
of  a  UA.  eltlaen  entitled  to  a  marital  de- 
duction. Also,  the  bill  would  raise  the 
estate  tax  exemption  of  nonresident 
aliens  from  $2,000  to  930,000. 

The  present  rule,  which  excludes  de- 
posits In  UJB.  banks  from  the  gross  UJS. 
estate  of  a  nonresident  alien,  would  be 
amended  by  this  Ull  so  as  to  Include 
these  assets  in  the  gross  estate  of  such  a 
persons  since  they  are  Includible  in  the 
estates  of  American  dtiaens  and  resi- 
dents. 

Additionally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
eome  tax  amendments  in  this  bill,  a  new 
provision  Is  added  to  the  estate  tax  pro- 
wiaioo*  which  excludes  the  deposits  by 
foreigners  In  foreign  branches  of  VB. 
banks  from  the  UjS.  taxable  estates  of 
nonresident  aliens.  Tbls  Is  done  for  the 
simple  reason  that  those  assets  never 
enter  the  United  States. 

«.  umasunoir  wovmow 

Tlie  bill  also  provides  an  amendment 
which  establishes  special  tax  treatment 
tar  UB.  cltlKns  who  expatriate  in  order 
to  avoid  UJB.  taxes.  Tour  oommittee  con- 
siders such  an  amendment  necessary 
since— although  there  are  undoubtedly 
f)BW  Americans  who  would  avail  them- 
selves of  such  a  maneuver— iKit  for  this 
provision,  the  biU  does  make  such  a 
■ehome  mon  advantageous.  Therefore, 
we  widi  to  foreclose  the  possibility  that 
this  Un  would  serve  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  such  people.  OeneraUy,  the  ex- 
patriation provisions  of  this  bill  provide 
that  UjB.  souroe  inoome  and  the  effeo- 
ttvely  connected  ineome  of  a  dtlaen  re- 
oetved  within  ft  years  after  eKpatriatlon 
Is  to  be  taxed  at  the  regular  TJB.  tax 
imtaa  tf  a  principal  purpose  of  the  ex- 
patrlatlOD  was  the  avoidance  of  UJB. 


The  remaining  amendments,  which  I 
will  notdtscoas  in  detail,  do  not,  in  my 
opinion,  eonstitnte  major  chsuiges.  In 
any  event  I  would  Uke  to  include  in  the 
Baooae  at  this  point  the  summary  of  the 
principal  changes  and  previously  re- 
ferred to: 

SmmuiT  or  PametmL  JPsovmom 

A.  TAXATTOH    or    WOmMXatt    COBPOKATXONS 

1.  Tb«  ngular  eorpormte  Income  tax  la  to 
apply  to  au  Innaeis  of  tenign  octporatluia 
wbifOh  Is  "effaetlvaly  eomMotod"  with  s  VJO. 
Inislnsi.  TJndar  priMtt  Uw,  ttta  regular 
eoiponite  rata  sppUaa  to  an  VS.  aouroa  In- 
of  a  foNtgn  eoiiionttoa  which  la  en- 
1  la  a  tnMto  or  boalnaas  In  this  country, 
or  DOS  tba  meama  In  qoeatloo  la 
t  with  ttet  bwSaaH. 

la  set  -tmettHtg  awinaotaa"  with  a  VA 
TwHlaaaa  la  to  he  taasd  at  a  laS  M  pwoMit 
rate  (oa  lower  tnaty  nta) . 

*.  m  ganaral.  inooma  U  to  be  treated  aa 
"MsetlTaly  ooonaetad"  with  a  VJB.  friMlnf 


If  the  undarlytng  aaaata  ware  weed  or  held 
for  uaa  in  a  VM.  hailn—  or  U  tha  acttvltlaa 
of  tha  0.8.  biirtnaai  ware  a  mataxlal  factor  In 
producing  the  Incoma.  moome  from  for- 
eign aooreaa  win  be  treated  as  "eSeettrely 
ooonoeted"  only  la  the  ease  af  ranta  and 
royaltlea  tttma  lloanalng,  oartatn  hanlrtng  In- 
come, and  aalaa  Ineome.  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  thla  Inooma  la  not  "subpart  W"  In- 
come. 

4.  Foreign  corporattona  carrying  on  a  life 
InsTirance  bualneaa  In  the  United  Statea  are 
to  be  taxed  aa  Ufa  Insurance  companlea  on 
Income  "effecttrely  eooneeted"  with  this  VB. 
bualneaa.  Other  Income  from  tJ^.  aourcee 
la  to  be  anbject  to  the  flat  80  percent  rate 
(or  lower  traaty  rata) . 

w.  TAXATiOM  OF  NOHaxanHnrr  Auaws 

1.  Investment  and  other  fixed  or  determin- 
able Income  ot  nonrealdent  allcna  which  la 
not  "affectlTeiy  eonnected*'  with  a  VS.  busl- 
neaa  la  to  be  taxed  at  a  flat  80  percent  rate 
(or  lower  treaty  rate).  Under  preeant  law 
the  regular  ratea  generally  apply  with  req>ect 
to   thla   type   of  Income   where  It   la  over 

•ai.200. 

3.  Investment  and  other  fixed  or  deter- 
minable Incmne  which  la  "effecttrely  o(m- 
nected"  with  a  VS.  bualneaa  la  to  be  taxed 
at  tha  regular  graduated  Individual  rataa. 
For  purpoaea  of  determining  whether  the 
Inoome  la  "tf ecttv^  connected"  the  aame 
rulea  apply  aa  aet  forth  above  with  reapaot 
to  foreign  oorporatlona. 

3.  VS.  aovirce  capital  galna  which  are  not 
"effectively  con-^ected"  with  a  U-8.  bualneaa 
wlU  be  taxed  to  a  nonrealdent  alien  only  tf 
he  la  In  the  United  Stotea  for  188  daya  or 
more  during  the  year.  Praaently  capital 
gains  ara  taxed  If  the  nonrealdent  alien  la 
phyitoaUy  preaent  when  the  aale  la  mJMie  or 
U  ha  haa  bean  In  the  United  SUtaa  for  00 
daya  or  more  during  tha  year.  Capital  galna 
which  are  "effectively  connected"  with  a  VS. 
bualneaa  are  to  be  taxed  at  the  regular  ratea. 

C.   XSTATB    AND    OUT    TAX    PXOViaiOMS 

I.  A  aeparata  aehedule  of  esute  tax  ratea 
la  to  apidy  to  aatataa  at  nonrealdent  aUena. 
The  rates  are  graduated  from  6  percent  on 
the  fint  $100,000  to  25  percent  on  the  exceas 
over  sa  million.  l%e  exemption  la  ralaed 
from  $3,000  to  880,000.  Theee  ehangea  ae- 
oord  anmmmataly  tiM  aame  tax  treatment 
In  tha  eaaa  of  aa  aetata  of  a  nonrealdent 
aUen  aa  presently  i^PUas  for  a  UjB.  eltlaen 
eligible  for  tha  marital  deduction. 

X  Bonds  of  a  U.8.  paraon  or  oorporatlon 
even  though  owned  by  forelgnara  are  to  be 
considered  property  within  the  United  Statea 
and,  therefore,  sabjeet  to  U.8.  estate  tax. 

8.  Bank  deposits  of  nonrealdent  allena  are 
to  be  traatsd  as  property  within  tha  United 
Statea  and,  therefore,  subjaot  to  UJS.  eatata 
tax  (aaoapt  for  depoatta  In  foralgn  braaehea 
of  VS.  baaka) . 

4.  Ttanatera  of  Intangible  property  by 
nonrealdent  allena  are  not  to  be  aubjaot  to 
gift  tax  whether  or  not  they  are  engaged  In 
a  VS.  bualneaa. 

B.  idsatLLAifsoim  raovismiis 
1.  Intarast  on  U.S.  bank  dapoalto  of  for- 
etgneia  Is  to  be  taxed  after  1871;  unttl  than 
Interaat  on  aeoounta  with  mutual  aavlnga 
banka,  etc..  and  on  depoatta  with  tnsuranca 
eompanlea  are  to  be  treated  aa  foralgn  aouroa 


S.  The  Treasury  Departmont  la  antbariaad 
to  raqulra  paymenta  o<  amouata  wlthhdd 
from  nonrialdsnt  aUaaa  and  foreign  oorpora- 
tlona on  a  quarterly  baala. 

S.  Sxoept  In  tha  case  of  daalam  and  oar- 
tatn Invtatment  companlea,  trading  In  stocks 
or  sectuttles  tn  the  United  Statea.  for  one^ 
own  accovnt,  whether  by  a  foreign  Invaator 
phyaloally  praaant  In  the  United  ~ 
throqgk  aa  MDaptoyaa  loeatad  bars.  orl_ 

a  natdant  agant  (whatbar  or  aoS  the  .^.^ 

haa  dlacretlonary  authority)  la  not  to  omi- 
stltuta  a  trade  or  biulnaaa  In  tha  United 


Statea  for  Ineome  tax  porpesaa.  A  paraiu 
rule  la  provided  for  thoee  trading  in  ooa. 
modltlea. 

4.  U.S.  source  Income  and  the  eflectlTciy 
connected  Income  of  a  cltlsen  received  tor  5 
years  after  expatriation  la.  In  moat  euct, 
to  be  taxed  at  the  regular  17.8.  tax  rates  if  t 
principal  purpoee  of  the  expatrUtton  wh 
the  avoidance  of  UJS.  Inoootie.  estate,  or  pft 
taxea. 

CONCLUSIOir 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
that  this  bill  was  primarily  designed  to 
provide  equitable  tax  treatment  for  non- 
resident aliens  and  foreign  corporatioiu, 
treating  them  generally  on  a  basis  which 
Is  consistent  with  the  tax  treatment  ot 
American  citizens  and  domestic  corpon- 
tions.  It  is  believed  that  this  moit 
equitable  treatment  win.  to  some  extent, 
encourage  foreigners  to  invest  in  the 
lAilted  Stattt.  but  this  is  not  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  the  legislation  befoie 
the  House. 

Tlie  bHI  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
committee.  It  Is  su]K>orted  by  the 
Treasury  Department  I  therefore  urge 
the  Members  to  support  the  measure  here 
today. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  vm  the 
gentleman  yleld^ 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  cnialrman,  if  I  un- 
derstood, did  the  gentleman  say  that  the 
exemptions  on  estates  were  incrased 
from  $2,000  to  $60,000? 

Mr.  MKilB.  The  exemption  it  in- 
creased from  $2,000  to  $30,000  to  treat 
them  more  nearly  Uke  UJS.  citizens  or 
residents.  However,  the  American  dU- 
sen  is  still  better  ofT  since  hl5  exemption 
is  $80,000.  Instead  of  $30,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  a  tremoidoui 
increase. 

The  next  question  is:  What  are  the 
foreigners  doing  by  way  of  equal  treat- 
ment for  American  investors  la  foreign 
countries? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
that  most  foreign  countries  do  not  im- 
pose estate  taxes  on  assets  of  Amerlcani 
which  are  located  in  their  countries. 
Those  that  do  usually  impose  relatively 
low  rate  taxes.  In  addition  we  have  pro- 
visions in  this  bUl  which  permit  the  Pres- 
ident to  raise  ineome  or  estate  taxes  with 
respect  to  etttaens  or  residents  of  fordgn 
oounMes  wMdi  Impose  more  burdensone 
taxes  on  Amertoans  with  Income  or  as- 
sets from  sources  within  their  countries. 

Mr.BATTIN.  ICr.  Chaiiman.  will  tbe 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems 
to  me  that  during  the  hearings  on  this 
msktter  It  was  pointed  out  that  om  of 
the  compelling  reasons  to  equate  our 
taxes  as  we  did  at  least  as  leoom- 
mended  In  this  tad— was  to  put  us  more 
on  a  par  with  some  of  the  foreign  powers, 
so  as  to  attract  capital— rather  tbsn 
have  capital  go  Into  their  eonntrle»-te- 
eanse  tbey  receive  a  fair  tax  treatment. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  Is  «• 
tlrely  oorreot  However,  we  also  tried 
to  make  sure  that  the  foreign  counbj 
treated  our  dtlaens  or  residenU  fairly- 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MILLS.    I  yield 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr 
want  to  recall  that 
luimber  of  us  made  In 
don  with  tbe  Treasury 
boped  there  would  be 
tbese  tax  coneeaBlops. 

lean  assure  the 
that  this  point  was 
minds  of  the  members 
Means  Committee.    I 
were  satisfied  with 
talnly  I  was  satisfied 
we  were  moving  toward 

Mr.  MILLS.    I 
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the  gentleman 

an.  I  dmply 
was  a  podnt  a 
executive  ses- 
We 
reciprocity  in 


f rq^  Xcrwa 

\\n  the 

the  Ways  and 

most  at  us 

results.     Cer- 

^t  under  the  tain 

tore  reciprocity. 

iny  friend  from 


Missouri  would  agree  thtot  even  if  we  pass 


this  bill,  the  estate  tax 
asntsof  these 
Uidted  States  wovM 
be  higher,  in  all  prel 
taxes  we  impose  on  o 

Mr.     CURTIS.    I 
gentJeman 

Mr.  OBOSS.    Mr, 
gentleman  yieldf 

Mr.  MILLS.    X  yield 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OBOSS.   I 
example.    I  did  not  me^n  to  confine  it 
k)  the  estate  tax. 

Mr.  MnX0.  On  tfaelfaoomre  tax  skle, 
too,  we  wm  etill  be  tnnig  fateigners  at 
lelatlvely  taigti  rates.  OR  course,  we  have 


impose  on  the 
located  toi  the 
most  cases  stm 
ttaai  the 
own  citizens, 
free    with    the 

will  the 

the  gentleman 

used  that  asui 


treaties  with  some  cog 


les  Ihat  fix  tbe 

of  lnr.nmp  at 

cases  at  lower 
turn,  however. 


rate  of  tax  on  certain 
is  percent  or  in  some 
rates.   Those  coimtrlfj} 
generally  apply  Hlmilar 
sens  of  tbe  United  Si 
oome  from  those  coum 

Mr.  OROSS. 
boof^  Government  aedeiritleB.  such  as  E 
or  H  bonds,  or  sometta  ig  of  that  kind, 
at.  as  someone  suggeils,  participation 
certificates  onder  the  li  ^"^"t^""  recent- 
ly enacted.  What  w»\  '  ' 
t^pae  cireomctanees? 
tu  t»  this  eousaUy,  or 

Mr.  MILLS.    Those 
They  are  subject  to  UJS, 

Mr.  OROSS.    None 
empt? 

Mr.  MIU&    This 
developed  within  the  Ui 
it  is  subject  to  UB.  tax. 

If  that  is  all  the 
from  US.  sources  or  If  ^ 
ly  eonnected  to  a  US.  b&slness,  he  would 
pay  tax  on  that  income  at  the  flat  rate  of 
30  percent  or  lower  applicable  treaty 
nte.  An  American  diizen  would  be 
likely  to  be  taxed  on  similar  ineome  at. 
s«y.  a  14-pereeat  rate  sr  a  20-percent 
»te.  bat  a  nanresMeni  ahen  would  be 
taxed  at  30  pereent,  -iaiem  we  had  a 
tmity  with  Mb  coentoyTiaaidng  It  less. 

If  there  were  busineaa  Income — tf  the 
todlvldBal  had  a  brasta^is  estabMrinnent 
developing  business  income  in  the 
united  States — ^that  business  Income 
vould  be  taxed  Just  asj  exty  other  biMl- 
oest  iQcame  would  be  ta|i)Bd  in  tlw  United 
owes.  lUs  would  al^o  be  trae  of  to- 
«■»  efeethelr  oonnwtod  wtth  this 
Dusiness  Income. 

iir.OROeS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
J^  Di  lA  OARKA.    Mr.  Chahman, 
wm  I3ie  gentleman  yleldfr] 


)w  rates  to  citl- 
dertvlng  in- 


an      aHen 


hanien  under 
'ould   he   pay 
xemfpt? 

re  not  exempt. 

them  are  ex- 

.tierest  income 
States,  and 

vidoal  received 
is  not  effective- 


Mr.  MTIiTg.  I  yirid  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  lA  GARZA.  I  come  2rom  the 
border  couatiy,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 
There  aw  nwinerelal  banks  wtilch  de- 
rive deposits  fnem  b^h  sides  of  the  bor- 
der, in  Mieafc.0  and  the  (tatted  States. 

A  nonresident  aUen  might  have  a 
commerciid  banking  account  on  the 
U.S.side.  Would  intorest  Income  on  that 
arconnt  be  touched  by  this  legislation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  be  had  a  bank  ac- 
count in  the  United  States,  until  after 
1971  interest  on  this  account  would  not 
be  taxed  by  the  United  States.  More- 
over, interest  on  deposits  hi  U.S. 
branches  in  foreign  countries  by  for- 
eigners will  not  be  taxed  under  the  bill 
at  aatf  time.  I  should  also  say  that 
there  are  no  special  rules  in  this  bill  ap- 
pUcaMe  exchulvely  to  Mexico.  Mexico 
is  treated  the  same  as  any  other  foreign 
country. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  understand 
what  the  bUl  does,  and  I  am  glad  it  does 
not  tax  interest  on  deposits  of  Mexican 
residents  in  U.S.  banks  until  after  1071. 
I  wish  It  did  not  do  so  after  that  time. 
Mexico  is  a  asatter  of  interest  to  me, 
since  it  is  close  to  me. 

Mr.  Mn.Tfl.    I  WMfterstand. 

Mr.  BTRMBS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chaiman,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  the  bill  before  us  deals 
prhnarfiy  with  the  taxation  of  the  in- 
come derived  from  UJ3.  sources  by  non- 
resident alleni^  both  Individuals  and 
foreign  corporations.  The  bill  is  largely 
technical  ha  nature.  Many  of  these  mat- 
ters are  covered  by  tax  ti«aty.  However, 
the  hHI  w!H  provide  roles  to  apply  in  the 
absence  of  treaty,  and  in  areas  which 
may  not  be  covered  with  the  foreign 
country  If  we  have  such  a  treaty. 

According  to  the  estimatee  si^piltted 
by  the  Treasury  Department  andincor- 
porated  in  the  committee  re<>ort,  you  will 
note  that  the  bill  dbows  a  net  revenue 
gain  when  fully  effective  of  about  $1 
mflUon. 

In  order  to  encourage  Investment  In 
the  United  States,  the  bm  se^s  to  elimi- 
nate progressive  taxation  of  nonresident 
aliens  not  engaged  in  a  trade  or  business 
in  the  United  States  and  to  place  a  ceil- 
ing on  the*  estate  tax  rateJs  applicable  to 
the  investments  producing  such  an  In- 
come. Added  toeether,  tbese  proviatons 
result  in  a  rereme  toss  ot  aboot  $3,- 
800.000. 

•nils  Is  targely  offset  by  a  provision 
modifying  the  rules  for  taxing  the  In- 
come of  foreign  life  Insurance  companies 
doing  business  in  the  United  States — 
mainly  Canadian — which  resutts  in  a 
revenue  gain  at  abont  $3  million.  This 
chtmge  cures  an  admitted  deficiency  in 
exMing  law  In  the  taxation  ot  foreign 
life  Insurance  companies. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment on  a  quarterly  hasis,  or  more  fre- 
quently if  the  Treasury  should  elect,  of 
taxes  withheld  /ram  loraignerB.  Under 
present  law,  such  taxes  are  paid  to  the 
Treasury  only  onee  eaeh  year.  As  you 
know,  the  Treasury  has  taken  steps  to 
have  taxes  withheld  on  Ameilcaa  eM- 
zens  paid  over  to  the  Treasury  twlee  a 
month.  I  see  no  reason  yifby  taxes  wMh- 
held  on  nonresident  sllens  and  foreign 


eorporaUons  Aaaid  not  be  turned  over 
to  the  Ttesksoiy  most  often  tfaaa  <»oe 

Tf  tlM  Tmisai J  iMllsUi  thuiiL 
tbe  protlitoawfll  nUae 
about  $ia;SOO;tM  on  a  '^eaewdiat"  k^ta. 
In  tarn,  the  wings  la  tntarest  «  tlris 
amount  Is  rsWnwftwl  at  ahoat  $l;tO0,iiOO 
aaauaUy  thereatter. 

Under  existing  law,  Intereet  derived 
by  a  nonresMerA  aUen  on  bank  'Viy^t^ 
In  the  Ukdted  States  Is  exeavt  from  tax. 
However,  Interest  on  sjBvings  and  loan 
deposits  or  on  funds  deposltod  with  an 
insurance  company  are  taxable.  Under 
the  bin  Interest  from  all  three  sources 
Is  tteated  In  the  snne  maimer.  Up  to 
December  31.  1071,  all  such  Interest 
woald  be  exeiapt  from  tax.  After  De- 
eeotber  31.  t»71,  all  such  latereat  woald 
be  taxable  in  the  same  rmmmm^  ^^  mjy 
other  income  derived  by  nonrealdent 
aliens  from  U.S.  souroes.  When  this 
provision  goes  into  effect,  it  is  estimated 
that  an  additional  $300,000  in  revenue 
will  be  realised. 

Admittedly,  in  terms  of  revenue  loss 
or  revenoe  gain,  the  bill  has  only  mltwr 
significance.  The  bHl  is  not  designed, 
and  is  not  Intended  either  to  grant  any 
tax  concession  or  incentives  for  Invest- 
ments in  the  United  States  or  to  raise 
revenues  by  imposing  aiirtitiftTin^i  taxes 
on  the  income  derived  from  foreign  in- 
vestments in  the  United  States. 

After  very  careful  study  and  review, 
and  extensive  hearings,  the  committee 
put  together  this  bill  ptimarUy  to  do 
"equity"  to  foreign  imreotors.  Tou  will 
note  that  the  UU  Ineorporates  aame  22 
new  tax  rules  dealing  with  lavestments 
fi<ara  abroad.  When  token  together,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  WSH  wtn  provide  a  better 
climate — and  more  certidnty  and  clarifi- 
cation— Tor  those  from  abroad  who  are 
presently  investing  their  funds  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  new  investors 
from  abroad.  As  far  as  I  know,  everyone 
oonversant  wUh  this  Arid  agrees  that  the 
bill  Is  fair  and  equitable  and  deserves 
sivport. 

Mr.  BYHKEB  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cuaizs]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  only 
take  this  time  to  play  a  pteaoant  role, 
because  I  so  often  find  myself  pUyteg 
an  unpleasant  role.  I  wish  to  aay  that 
not  only  am  I  In  aoeord  wKh  the  bill 
that  has  been  presented  here  In  detail, 
and  it  is  a  very  technical  bill,  tbe  result 
of  considerable  work,  hut  also  to  point 
out  that  the  procedures  followed  by  the 
committee,  in  eonMdering  and  drafting 
this  biM  tax  my  judgment,  were  exem- 
plary. Tlwre  were  extensive  piAllc  hear- 
ings. To  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  Congress  exercising  initiative,  I 
would  underline  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  when 
this  bill  was  presented  to  us  tt  was  on 
a  policy  of  stimulating  investments  by 
foreigners  in  the  United  States.  This 
pottey  wao  rlmifwi  •utastaatially  so  as 
to  make  the  Mils  pctaury  efbjoedve  the 
equltoble  tax  treatment  hy  the  United 
Stotes  of  alien  iuwwtors  vto-aHris  the  UjS. 
InwestOT-.  tlRdoaMe«y  this  kind  of 
equitable  tieatteut  pwtMed  in  the  bill 
w&  tocreaee  foreign  Investment  in  the 
XTfllted  States. 
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Hie  ooljr  otber  oteezrfttlon  I  have  to 
make  relatee  to  the  reeaon  Z  Mked  tbe 
ehaliman  to  yMd  dnxliic  hie  preeento 
tion.  Hie  redmoeltjr  aqwet  of  how 
foreign  oountrlee  treat  our  dtlaena  tas- 
wlee  waa  foremoct  in  your  oommlttae'e 
mind  during  our  deUberatkna  on  thia 
blU.  Z  am  satiefled  a  Terr  fine  Job  waa 
done  here.  Z  certainly  can  commend 
this  UU  wholeheartedly  for  favorable 
action  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Houee. 

Mr.  MZZIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  Z  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Z  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  CHAZRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  tlie 
bill  Is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

HJt.  18108 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SscTxoir  1.  Sbokt  Trlb.  Etc. 

(•)  SsoKT  ItTU.— Thla  Act  nuy  tw  cited 
M  the  -rortign  Inyostots  Tax  Act  of  1960". 

(b)  TsMLM  or  CoMmrrs. — 
Sao.  1.  Short  Utl«,  ate. 

(a)  Short  ttU*. 

(b)  Table  of  oontenta. 

(0)  Amandment  of  1004  Code. 
Sac.  a.  Source  of  Income. 

(a)  Intereet. 

(b)  DlTldenda. 

(o)  Peraonal  aenrtcee. 

(d)  DefUHUons. 

(e)  Kffectlve  datea. 

flac.  8.  Nonrealdent  aUea  IndlvlduaU. 

(a)  Tom  on  nonreatdent  alien  IndlTlduala: 
"Sac.  m.  Tax  on  nonreatdent  alien  tn- 

dlTlduaU. 

"(a)  Income  not  connected  with 
United  SUtea  buslneaa— 
80  percent  tax. 

"(b)  Income  connected  with  United 
SUtee  buameaa— graduated 
rate  of  tax. 

"(e)  Partlclpanta  In  certain  ex- 
change or  training  programa. 

"(d)  Election  to  treat  real  prop- 
erty Income  aa  Income  con- 
nected with  United  Statea 
bualneaa. 

"(e)  Croea  referenoea." 

(b)  Oroaa  Income. 

(e)  DadootlODa. 

(d)  Allowance  of  deductlona  and  eredlta. 
(a)  XxpatrtaUon  to  arold  tax: 

"Sac.  8T7.  KxpatrUtton  to  avoid  Ux. 
"(a)  Inianeral. 
"(b)  AltemaUve  tax. 
"(c)  Special  rulea  of  aouree. 
"(d)  teeeptlon  for  loaa  of  oltlaen- 

ahlp  for  certain  cauaee. 
"(a)  Burden  of  proof." 

(f)  Partial  exdualon  of  dlTldeads. 

(g)  Withholding   of   tax   on  nonrealdent 

aUena. 
(h)  UabUlty  for  withheld  tax. 
(1)  Declaration  of  eetlmated  Income  tax 

by  Indlvlduala. 
(J)  Oaln  from  dlapoaltlona  of  certain  de- 
preciable realty, 
(k)  OoUeetlon  of  Income  tax  at  aooroe 

on  wafea. 
(1)  Deilnltton  of  foreign  aetata  or  truat. 
(m)  Conforming  amendment, 
(a)  BTeetlTe  dataa. 
Sac.  4.  fforalgn  oorporatloaa. 
(a)  Tax  on  income  not  ooonected  with 
^^  United  Statea  bualnaaa: 
"Sac.  881.  Income  of  foreign  corpora* 
tlona  not  connected  with 
United  SUtea  bualnaai. 


"(a)  Imposition  of  tax. 
"(b)  Doubling  a<  tax." 

(b)  Tax  on  Income  onnnected  with  United 
Statea  bualneaa: 

"Sac.  aS3.  Income  of  foreign  corpora- 
tlona     oonnacted     with 
United  Statea  bualneaB. 
"(a)  Mocmal  tax  and  aortax. 
"(b)  Oroaa  Inooma. 
"(e)  Allowance  of  deductlona  and 

eredlta. 
"(d)  Election  to  treat  real  property 
Income  aa  Income  connected 
with  United  Statea  bualaeaB. 
"(e)  Retuma  of  tax  by  agent. 
"(f)  Foreign  corporatlona." 

(c)  Withholding  of  tax  on  foreign  corpo- 
ratloaa. 

(d)  DlTldenda  received  fMm  certain  for- 
eign cotporatkma. 

(e)  Uhrelatad  bualneaa  taxable  Income. 

(f)  Oorporatlona  aubject  to  personal  hold- 
ing company  tax. 

(g)  Amendmenta  with  reapect  to  foreign 
corporatlona  carrying  on  Insurance 
bualneaa  In  United  Statea. 

(h)  Subpart  F  Income. 

(1)  Oaln  from  certain  aalea  or  exchangee 
of  stock  In  certain  foreign  corpora- 
tlona. 

(J)  Declaration  of  eetlmated  Income  tax 
by  corporatlona. 

(k)  Technical  amendments. 

(1)  EffecUve  datea. 
Sxc.  6.  Special  tax  provlalona. 

(a)  Income  affected  by  treaty. 

(b)  Application  of  pre-1967  Income   tax 

proTlalons: 
"Sn:.  898.  Appllcatton  of  pre-1867  In- 
come tax  provisions, 
"(a)  Imposition   of   more    burden- 
aoma  taxee  by  foreign  ooun- 

"(b)  Alleviation  of  more  burden- 
aome  taxee. 

"(c)  Notlfleatlon  of  Congreaa  re- 
quired. 

"(d)  Implementation  by  regula- 
tlona." 

(c)  Clerical  amendmenta. 

(d)  Effective  date. 
Sac.  8.  Foreign  tax  credit. 

(a)  Allowance  of  credit  to  certain  non- 

realdent   allena    and    foreign    cor- 
poratlona. 

(b)  Allen  reeldenta  of  the  United  Statea 

or  Puerto  Rico. 
Sxc.  7.  Amendment  to  preeerve  existing  law 
on  deductions  under  section  831. 

(a)  Deductions. 

(b)  EffecUvedate. 

Sac.  8.  Bstatee  of  nonrealdento  not  dtiaens. 

(a)  Bate  of  tax. 

(b)  Credlto  against  tax. 

(c)  Property  within  the  United  Statee. 

(d)  Propwty  without  the  xmitad  Statea. 

(e)  Definition  of  taxable  eatato. 

(f)  Special  methoda  of  computing   tax: 
"Sxc.  8107.  Expatriation  to  avoid  tax. 

"(a)  Rata  of  tax. 

"(b)  Oroaa  aetata. 

"(c)  eredlta. 

"(d)  Exo^ytton  for  loea  of  dtlsen- 
ahlp  for  certain  cauaaa. 

"(e)  Bunlen  of  proof . 
"Sxc.  8108.  Appllcatton     of     pre-l»87 
eatata  tax  provisions. 

"(a)  Imposition  of  more  burden- 
aome  tax  by  foreign  country. 

"(b)  AUevlatlcm  of  m<ve  burden- 
aometax. 

"(e)  HotHlcatfam  of  Ooogram  n- 
qiilred. 

"(d)  Implementation  by  regula- 
tions." 

(g)  Eatato  tax  retuma. 
(h)  Clerical  amendment. 
(1)     Effective  date. 

Sac.  9.  Tax   on   glfto   of  nonrealdenta   not 
cttlxens. 


(a)  Impoettton  of  tax. 

(b)  Ttanafera  in  general, 
(o)  Effective  date. 

Saa  10.  Treaty  obligations. 

(c)  AMXifBatxMT  or  1864  Coox.— Except  ai 
otherwise  expreesly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  expieaaed 
In  terma  of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a 
aection  or  otber  provision,  the  reference  Is  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1B64. 

Sac.  a.  SotTxcx  or  IMOOMX. 

(a)  iMTBxar. — 

(1)(A)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  861 
(a)(1)  (relating  to  Intereet  from  sources 
within  the  United  Statea)  la  amended  to 
read  as  fdlows: 

"(A)  Interest  on  amounta  deeerlbed  in 
subsection  (c)  received  by  a  nonresident 
alien  Individual  or  a  foreign  eorporaUon.  If 
such  interest  la  not  effectively  connected 
with  tbe  conduct  of  a  trade  or  bualneaa  with- 
in the  United  Statee.". 

(B)  Sectton  801  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  iMTxaxBT  ON  Dsposrrs.  Etc. — ^nirpur- 
poeee  of  subsection  (a)  (1)  (A),  the  amounte 
described  In  this  subeecticMi  at»— 

"  ( 1 )  depoalte  with  persons  carrying  on  the 
banking  buslnees, 

"(3)  depoalte  or  withdrawable  accounU 
with  aavlnga  Inatltuttona  chartered  and  iu- 
pervlaed  aa  aavlnga  and  loan  or  similar  as- 
soclaUons  under  Federal  or  State  law,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  amounte  paid  or 
credited  on  such  depoalte  or  accounte  aie  de- 
ducUble  under  sectton  581  In  computing  Um 
taxable  Income  of  such  Institutions,  and 

"(3)  amounte  held  by  an  insurance 
company  under  an  agreement  to  pay  IntsRst 
thereon. 

Effective  with  reapect  to  amounte  paid  or 
credited  after  December  81,  1871,  aubaecttoD 
(a)(1)(A)  and  this  subsection  shall  cease 
to  apply." 

(3)  Sectton  861(a)(1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(B),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ",  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Intereet  on  depoalta  with  a  foreiga 
branch  of  a  dcmestto  corporation.  If  mj^t^ 
branch  is  engaged  In  the  oommeielal  twrnung 
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(3)  (A)  Sectton  89S  (relating  to  income  de- 
rived by  a  foreign  central  bank  of  issue  from 
obllgattons  of  the  United  States)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "shaU  not  be  includ- 
ed" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ",  or  from 
Interest  on  deposlte  with  persons  carrying  on 
the  banking  business,  shaU  not  be  Included": 

(U)  by  striking  out  "such  obllgattons" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "such  obllga- 
ttons or  deposlte": 

(Ul)  by  sddlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "For  purpoees  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  Bank  for  Intema- 
ttonal  SetUemente  ahaU  be  treated  as  a  for- 
eign central  bank  of  issue  with  respect  to 
Interest  on  depoalte  with  peraona  carrying  on 
the  '^"Vlng  bualneaa.";  and 

(Iv)  liy  atrlklng  oat  the  heading  and  In- 

aertlng  In  lieu  thereof  tbe  following: 

"Sac.  880.  iNCOMx    DxxivxD    it    a    FoanoN 

Bamc  or  lasus  Fbom  Obuoa- 

Tn>ira  or  tmb  Umrkd  Statxb 

oa  FXOM  Bams  Dxpostts." 

(B)  The  table  of  sectlona  for  aubpart  C 
of  part  n  of  aubchapter  U  at  chapter  1  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  reUttng 
to  sectton  808  and  Inoarttng  In  lieu  tbereof 
the  fdlowlng: 

"Sec.  805.  Income  derived  by  a  foreign  cen-      ^ 
tral  bank  of  laaue  from  obllga- 
ttons of  the  united  Statee  or 
from  bank  depoalte." 
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(1)  aeettoBeei(a)(t)<B) 
Idends    from    aowoee    winiln    ttie    Uaited 
States)  Is  amended  to  read  as  foOowa: 

"(B)  from  a  foreign  dorporatlaa  mleas 
less  than  08  percent  of  the  mxias  iBCome  from 
sH  soorcea  of  such  forel^q  corporation  for 
the  3-year  period  ending  iwith  tbe  doee  of 
Its  taxable  year  preceding  the  declaration 
of  EiKb  dtvidends  (or  for  puch  part  of  such 
period  as  tbe  corpcratton  t^as  been  In  exist- 
enee)  was  cSecttvely  connected  with  tlw 
eonduct  of  a  trade  or  btnneas  within  Ute 
17nit«d  Statee;  bat  only  Inlsn  amount  wUcb 
betiTE  the  same  ratio  to  each  dividends  aa 
the  gross  Income  of  the  eonoratlon  for  such 
period  which  Is  effeetivelr  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within 
the  United  States  bears  t^ ;  Ite  gross  Income 
from  aU  sources;  but  dividends  from  a  for- 
eign corporation  shall,  for  porpoees  of  sub- 
part A  of  part  m  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit),  be  treated  as  Incnne  from  sources 
'Ttthotit  the  United  StatM  to  tbe  extent 
(and  only  to  the  extent)  exceeding  the 
smount  -which  Is  100/8Sth4  bf  the  amount  of 
tbe  deduction  allowable  under  sectton  245  tn 
respect  of  such  dlridends,  pi^'. 

(3)  Section  861(a)(2)  ls|  ^mended  by  add- 
ing after  subparagraph  (0  the  following: 
Tor  purpoees  of  subpaijaigraph  (B) ,  the 
gross  Income  of  the  foreuil  corporatton  for 
any  period  before  the  first  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  |31,  1986,  which  is 
effectively  connected  vrltt^  the  conduct  of 
a  trade  or  business  within  !1!he  United  States 
b  an  amount  equal  to  the  gross  Income  for 
(uch  period  from  sources  irlthin  tbe  United 
States."  U 

(e)  PiBSONai.  SxxvicES.— Isectton  861(a)  (S) 
(C)(ll)  (relating  to  Incoitie  from  personal 
services)  Is  amended  to  reaid  as  follows : 

"(11)  an  individual  who  Is  a  citizen  or  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States.,  a  domestic  part- 
aenhlp,  or  a  domestic  corporation,  if  such 
labor  or  services  are  performed  af or  an  ofilce 
or  place  of  business  maintained  in  a  foreign 
country  or  In  a  possession  of  the  United 
States  by  such  Indlviduaj,  partnership,  or 
corporation.' 

(d)  Dsmimows. — Beetle 
deftolUons)  Is  amended- 

(i)  by  striking  out  "Poi 
put,"  and  inserting  In  lie) 

"(a)  Salx,    Etc. — ^Por    jWirposes    of 
part.-;  and  | 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  Tatsix  orn.  Buaarxiia  Wixanr  thx 
tnnixB  Staxxb. — For  piup^ifes  of  this  part^ 
part  n.  and  chapter  3.  tl^t  term  'trade  or 
business  within  the  United  States'  irv/~iii/i«, 
tbe  performance  of  petsonal  services  within 
the  United  States  at  anyi  fclme  within  the 
taxable  year,  but  does  not  ohcluds — 

"(1)     PutSOSMANCX     or     9«I80MAI,    SBMOCES 

wa  FOREIGN  EMPLOTxa. — Th*  performance  of 
P«nonal  servloee—  | 

"(A)  lor  a  Doarealdeat  alien  IndivklBal. 
foreign  partnership,  or  foi^lgn  corporation. 
Mt  engaged  in  trade  or  biihieas  within  the 
Daited  States,  or  j 

"(B)  for  an  oOoe  or  ]ijaae  of  business 
maintained  in  a  foreign  dountry  or  la  a 
PteMsslon  of  the  United  itates  by  an  In- 
divldual  who  is  a  clttzen  ^  resident  of  the 
Onlted  Statee  or  by  a  doaesUc  partnership 
«  a  domestic  oorporation,  i 
JjT  a  nonresident  alien  lUtlvklual  tempo- 
fwy  present  In  the  United  States  f*  a 
PMod  or  periods  not  exceeding  a  total  of 
"«4ay«  during  the  taxatal^  year  and  whose 
^peneatton  for  each  aerftces  does  not 
'*?.™  the  aggregate  83,008 . 

<3)  "nuoCN*  or 
nss.— 

"(A)  SracKS  awD 

(I)   Except  In  tUs  eaa^   of  a  dealer  In 

In  atocka  cr  ae- 

aooouBt, 


-864  (relating  to 

purposes  of  this 
thereof 

this 


or  eecurtttes,  tBBdm  r 
««»ttes   for   tbe   taxyayv'i 


wbe«her  by  the  taxpayer  or  Ida  etptoyeaa  or 
through  a  teeldiint  braker.  nniiiixiBiliM  agent. 
caMtodiaB.  or  oOmt  age«t.  and  wketlMr  or 
not  way  wabk  agaat  haa^BaerattaBax 
tty  %o  make  4eelaloaa  ta  aff  eettng  tlM 
acUons.  This  ctauae  ahall  mot  apply  In  Um 
ease  «C  a  oorpvraittom  (other  than  a  corpora- 
tton wtaMh  U.  or  tnit  for  aeetton  Stf(e)<T) 
would  be,  a  personal  holding  company)  tbe 
prtndpal  bualneas  of  whldi  Is  trading  in 
stocks  or  securttieB  for  tte  own  account,  tf 
Ite  principal  office  is  In  the  United  Statea 

"(U)  In  the  ease  of  a  person  who  Is  a 
dealer  in  stodu  or  securities,  trading  in 
shocks  or  aeeoritiea  for  his  own  aocoant 
throwgb  a  restdent  broker,  commlSBlan  ageat, 
custodian,  or  other  independent  agent. 

"(B)  OoKacooRixs. — 

"(1)  Bmept  ta  the  case  of  a  dealw  la  oom- 
modlties,  trading  in  commodities  for  the  tax- 
payer's own  account,  whether  by  the  taxpayer 
or  hte  employees  or  through  a  resident  broker, 
oommlssion  agent,  otwtodian,  or  otber  agent, 
and  whether  or  not  any  such  agent  has  dls- 
cretiatiary  authority  to  make  dedslom  ia 
cOectlsig  the  tranaaetlons. 

"<ll)  In  ths  ease  of  a  person  who  Is  a  dealer 
la  commodltlaa.  ti'adlng  In  oommodittea  far 
hla  own  aooorunt  through  a  realdent  krakar, 
«wiminakw  a^ent,  oustodtaa.  or  other  lade- 
peodeat  agent. 

"(ill)  Cktaaea  <1)  and  (U)   ap^ly  only  If 
the  caouBOdittaa  are  of  a  kind  enatomarlly 
dealt  la  on  an  organleed  commodity  riTrhangn 
and  If  tbe  traaaactlan  is  of  a  kind  custma 
arily  imwminated  at  auch  place. 

"(C)  Jjxnsrsam. — Stibparagrapba  (A)<ll) 
and  (B)  (11)  shall  apply  only  If.  at  no  ttaae 
during  the  taxable  year,  tbe  taxpayer  has  an 
office  or  place  of  boalnass  in  the  United 
Statea  tfanmgfa  which  or  by  the  direotloa  of 
which  the  traaaactloaa  In  stocks  or  aaeuri- 
tiea,  or  in  oosnmoditiea.  as  tbe  case  may  ba, 
are  effected. 

"(c)  EnwcnvKLT  Conwectid  Imookx,  Ktc. 

"(1)  Qkhxxai.  xdlx. — For  purpoees  of  Uus 
title— 

"(A)  In  tbe  case  of  a  nonrealdent  aUen 
Individual  or  a  foreign  corporation  ei^aged 
ia  trade  or  busUtess  within  the  United 
States  during  the  taxaMe  year,  the  rules  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  (3),  (3).  and  (4)  shaU 
apply  in  determining  the  IzkoonM,  gain,  or 
loBs  which  shall  be  tueated  as  cSecUvely  con- 
nected arltb  tbe  oonduct  of  a  trade  or  busl- 
neaa within  the  United  Statea. 

"<B)  Except  aa  provided  in  secti<m  871(d) 
or  aection  a83(d).  In  the  case  of  a  non- 
realdent allea  IXKllvldual  or  a  foreign  cor- 
poration not  engaged  In  trade  or  bualnaaa 
within  the  United  Statea  during  tbe  taxable 
year,  no  Income,  gala,  cr  lose  ahall  be  treated 
aa  eSeettv^y  ctmnected  with  tbe  conduct  of 
a  trade  or  business  within  tbe  United  Ststaa. 

"(3)  Piaiiw  >t ,  KTC.  ntooaot  swoai  aotacaa 
wi'iiuw  niRTXD  BTATwa — rscTOKa. — ^In  deter- 
mining whether  Income  from  sources  wlthia 
the  United  States  of  the  types  described  In 
seocion  871(a)(1)  or  aection  e81(a),  or 
whether  gain  or  loes  from  sources  within  tbe 
United  Statea  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
capital  asseta.  Is  effectively  connected  with 
tbe  eonduct  of  a  trade  or  bosineee  withla 
tbe  United  States,  tbe  tactors  taken  into 
aooonnt  tiiall  include  wbether — 

"(A)  the  income,  gain,  or  loss  is  derived 
tnan  aaseta  used  ia  or  hdd  for  use  in  the 
oondoct  of  such  trade  or  business,  or 

"(B)  the  activities  of  such  trade  or  bosl- 
neas  wei«  a  material  factor  la  the  realisation 
c(  the  Income,  gala,  or  loss. 
In  determining  whether  an  asset  is  used  ba 
or  held  for  use  In  the  conduct  of  sut^  trade 
or  business  or  whether  the  acttvltles  of  such 
trade  or  business  were  a  material  factor  in 
realizing  an  item  of  income,  gain,  or  loss, 
due  regard  riiaU  be  given  to  whettter  or  not 
■laofa  asset  or  such  Income,  gain,  or  loss  was 
aocoonted  for  through  such  trade  or  bosl- 
nees.    In  applying  this  paragraph  and  para- 
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861(a)  (1)<A)    abaB   be 
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tTNlTEU  STATXB. — 

"(A)  ■xoapt  as  proHded  tn  BObperagrapb 
<B),  no  Incwme,  gain,  or  leas  from  souross 
without  tbe  Dnttod  States  AaU  bo  tnatad 
aa  aStootiscly  conneetad  wMh  Cba  oondnet  of 
a  trade  or  bualneaa  within  the  Usltad  Statea. 

"(B)  Inooma.  sal 
wltboHt  Ham  Uaitod  StataaikaU  ba  i 
effectlveiy  eannected  wltt  tbe  ooaduct  of 
a  trade  or  business  within  tbe  UbMad  Statea 
by  a  nonresident  alien  individual  or  a  foreign 
corporatton  if  such  person  has  an  oflloe  or 
other  fixed  place  of  business  within  the 
United  States  to  which  such  Income,  gala, 
or  loss  is  attributable  and  such  Income,  gain, 
or  loaa — 

"(1)  conslste  of  rente  or  royalttes  for  the 
use  of  or  for  the  privilege  of  using  Intangible 
property  described  In  sectton  863(a)  (4)  (in- 
cluding any  gain  or  loes  realised  on  the  sale 
of  such  property)  derived  In  the  active  con- 
duct of  such  trade  or  business; 

"(11)  conslste  of  dividends  or  Interest,  or 
gain  or  loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
stock  or  notes,  bonds,  or  other  evidences  of 
Indebtedness,  and  either  is  derived  In  the 
active  conduct  of  a  banking,  financing,  or 
almllar  business  within  the  United  States  or 
Is  received  by  a  corporatton  the  principal 
business  of  which  Is  trading  in  stock  or 
securittes  Tor  ite  own  account;  or 

•"(111)  is  derived  from  the  sale  (without 
tbe  United  States)  through  such  office  or 
fixed  place  of  business  of  personal  property 
described  in  sectton  1321(1),  except  that  this 
clause  shall  not  apply  if  the  property  Is  sold 
for  use,  consumption,  or  dlspositton  outelde 
the  United  States  and  an  cfflce  or  other  fixed 
place  of  business  of  the  taxpayer  outside  the 
United  States  parttcipated  materially  in  such 
sale. 

In  the  ease  of  a  sale  described  in  clause  (ill), 
tbe  Income  which  shall  be  treated  as  attrib- 
utable to  the  ofllce  or  other  fixed  place  of 
biislnfwi  within  the  United  States  shall  not 
exceed  the  Income  which  would  be  derived 
from  sources  wlthia  the  United  States  U 
the.  sale  were  made  In  the  United  Statea. 

"(C)  Mo  Income,  gain,  or  loss  from  sources 
without  the  United  States  shall  be  treated 
as  effectively  connected  with  the  oonduct  of 
a  trade  or  business  within  the  United  States 
if  U  either— 

"(1)  oonaiste  of  dividends.  Interest,  or 
royalties  paid  by  a  foreign  corporation  in 
which  the  taxpayer  owns  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  sectton  afi8(a)),  or  ia  consMsred  as 
earning  (by  applying  the  ownership  rules  of 
aectloa  afi8(h) ) ,  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
total  combined  voting  power  of  all  classes 
of  stock  entitled  to  vote,  or 

"(U)  Is  subpart  F  Income  wltliin  Um 
meaning  of  section  Bfia(a)." 

(e)  Emcmx  Datxb. — 

(1)  The  amendmenta  made  by  subaections 
(a),  (c),  and  (d)  shaU  apply  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1986. 

(2)  The  amendmenta  made  by  subsection 
(b)  Shan  apply  with  respect  to  amoimte 
received  after  December  31, 1MB. 

Sxc.  8.  MoKxxsnKirT  Auaw  laistvxBCAitf. 
<«)  Tax  oir  Vo 


(1)  SeoUoa  gn  <ssl«lli«  to  tax  on  aes- 
ahea  ladtadduaisi   te  amaaded  to 
as  ioUowa: 
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**(«)  bfoom  Not  Coinfacm  Wxth  XJnawa 
8rATB8  Bunmss — 30  Pncnrr  Tax. — 

"(1)    iKOOm  OTHXS  TBAM  CATRAL  OAim. — 

Then  U  hereby  Unpoaed  for  eaob  taxable 
year  a  tax  of  30  percent  of  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  ■ourcea  within  the  United  Statee 
by  a  nonresident  alien  individual  a* — 

"(A)  intereet  dividends,  reata,  ■alarlea. 
wages,  premlumi.  annuitiee.  oompensatlons. 
remunerations,  emoluments,  and  other  fixed 
or  determinable  annual  or  periodical  gains, 
profits,  and  Income. 

"(B)  gains  described  in  aecUon  403(a)  (3), 
408(a)  (3),  or  631  (b)  or  (c),  and  gains  on 
transfers  deecribed  in  secUon  1336,  and 

"(C)  amounts  which  under  sectlcm  841,  or 
undOT  seetlcm  1333  (in  the  ease  of  bonds  or 
other  evidences  of  indebtedneas  Issued  after 
September  38, 1M6) .  are  treated  as  gains  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  which  Is 
not  a  capital  asset, 

but  only  to  the  extent  the  amount  so  re- 
ceived Is  not  effectively  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(3)  CaPTTAI.  OAIN8  or  ALIXN8  PXXSXNT  tW 
THE  UKTRD  STATX8  1S3  DATS  OX  KOIX. — In  the 

case  of  a  nonresident  alien  individual  pres- 
ent In  the  United  SUtes  for  a  period  or 
periods  aggregating  183  days  or  more  during 
the  taxable  year,  there  la  hereby  Imposed  for 
such  year  a  tax  of  30  percent  of  the  amount 
by  which  his  gains,  derived  from  sources 
within  the  United  States,  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  at  any  time  during  such  year  of 
capital  asseta  exceed  his  losses,  allocable  to 
sources  within  the  United  States,  from  the 
•ale  or  exchange  at  any  time  during  such 
year  of  capital  asseto.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  gains  and  losses  shall  be  taken 
into  accoxmt  only  If.  and  to  the  extent  that, 
they  wo«ild  be  recognized  and  taken  into  ac- 
cotmt  if  such  gains  and  losses  were  effec- 
tively connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  business  within  the  United  States,  except 
that  such  gains  and  losses  shall  be  de- 
termined without  regard  to  section  1303  (re- 
lating to  deduction  for  capital  gains)  and 
such  losses  shall  be  determined  without  the 
benefits  at  the  capital  loss  carryover  pro- 
vided In  section  1313.  Any  gain  or  loss  which 
Is  taken  Into  accotint  In  determining  the  tax 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  subsection  (b)  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  In  determining 
the  tax  under  this  paragraph.  For  puipoeea 
of  the  183 -day  reqtUrement  of  this  para- 
graph, a  nonresident  alien  Individual  not 
engaged  In  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  SUtes  who  has  not  eeUbllshed  a 
taxable  year  for  any  prior  period  shall  be 
treated  as  having  a  Uxable  year  which  is  the 
calendar  year. 

"(b)  Incomb  ComracnD  Wm  Uwird 
Srana  Buanraaa — OaAouATSD  Rate  or  Tax. — 

"(1)  Ixrosmoif  or  tax. — A  nonresident 
alien  Individual  engaged  In  trade  or  business 
within  the  United  States  during  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  Uxable  as  provided  In  section  1 
or  1301(b)  on  his  taxable  income  which 
Is  effectively  connected  vrlth  the  conduct  at 
a  trade  or  business  within  the  United  SUtes. 

"(3)  Dbtbuomation  or  tazabls  nfcoicx. — 
In  determining  taxable  income  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  ( l ) ,  gross  Income  Includes  only 
gross  income  which  is  effectively  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business 
within  the  United  SUtes. 

"(c)  PArncxPANTS  nf  CnrrAnf  Kxchanob 
Oft  TxAiNme  PBooftAMB. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  nonresident  aUen  individual  who 
(without  ragard  to  this  subsection)  Is  not 
engaged  in  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  SUtes  and  who  Is  temporarily  preeent 
in  the  United  SUUs  as  a  nonimmigrant 
under  tubparargaph  (F)  or  (J)  of  seetloo 
101(a)  (IS)  at  the  nnmlgratlon  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  as  amoMtod  (8  VB.O.  1101(a)  (18) 
(F)  or  (J)  ),shaU  be  treated  as  a  nonresident 
•Usa  ladindaal  eogagsd  In  trade  or  business 
vltbia  tiM  UBltad  atatsa.  and  any  incoma 


described  in  section  1441(b)  (1)  or  (3)  which 
la  received  by  such  individual  ahaU.  to  the 
exUnt  derived  from  sources  within  the 
United  SUtee.  be  treated  as  effectively  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  the  United  SUtes. 

"(d)  BucnoN  To  Tbkat  Bbai.  PaorasTT 
IirooMx  AS  iNoom  Oomfacrso  Wnm  Uifir^ 
Status  Bvsxmss. — 

"(1)  IM  OKKxaAi.. — A  nonresident  alien  In- 
dividual who  during  the  taxable  year  derlvee 
any  Income — 

"(A)  from  real  ptopntj  located  In  the 
United  SUtes,  or  from  any  intereet  in  such 
real  property,  including  (1)  gains  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  real  property  or  an  inter- 
est therein.  (11)  rents  or  royalties  from 
mines,  wells,  or  other  natural  deposiU.  and 
(ill)  gains  deecribed  In  section  881  (b)  or 
(c),and 

"(B)  which,  but  for  this  subsection,  would 
not  be  treated  as  income  which  Is  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
btisiness  within  the  United  SUtee, 
may  elect  for  such  Uxable  year  to  treat  all 
such  Income  as  income  which  is  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
btisiness  within  the  United  SUtes.  In  such 
case,  such  Income  ehall  be  Uxable  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)(1)  whether  or  not 
such  individual  is  engaged  in  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  the  United  SUtes  during  the 
taxable  year.  An  election  under  this  para- 
graph for  any  taxable  year  shall  remain  in 
effect  for  all  subsequent  taxable  years,  ex- 
cept that  it  may  be  revoked  with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with  resi>ect 
to  any  taxable  year. 

"(3)  ExxcnoN  Arrxa  ixvoGATioir. — ^If  an 
election  has  been  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
and  such  election  has  been  revoked,  a  new 
election  may  not  be  made  under  such  para- 
graph for  any  taxable  year  before  the  6th 
taxable  year  which  begins  after  the  first 
taxable  year  for  which  such  revocation  is 
effective,  unless  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
consente  to  such  new  election. 

"(3)  FosM  AND  Tim  or  klxction  AND  arvo- 
CATioN. — An  election  under  paragraph   (1), 
and  any  revocation  of  such  an  election,  may 
be  made  only  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
tune  as  the  SecreUry  or  his  delegate  may  by 
regulations  prescribe. 
"(e)  Caoss  RxmaNCKS. — 
"(1)  For  tax  treatment  of  certain  amounU 
distributed  by  the  United  SUtes  to  nonresi- 
dent alien  individuals,  see  section  403(a)  (4). 
"(3)   For  Uxation  of  nonresident  alien  in- 
dividuals who  are  expatriate  United  SUtes 
citizens,  see  section  877. 

"(3)  For  doubling  of  tax  on  citizens  of 
cerUln  foreign  countries,  see  section  891. 

"(4)  For  relnsUtement  of  pre- 1967  in- 
come Ux  provisions  in  the  case  of  residente 
of  cerUIn  foreign  countries,  see  section  896. 
"(6)  For  withholding  of  Ux  at  source  on 
nonresident  alien  individuals,  see  section 
1441. 

"(6)  For  the  requirement  of  making  a 
declaration  of  estimated  Ux  by  cerUln  non. 
resident  alien  individuals,  see  section  6016(1) . 
"(7)  For  Uxation  of  gains  realized  upon 
cerUln  transfers  to  domestic  corporations, 
see  section  1260(d)(8).'' 

(3)  Section  1  (relating  to  Ux  on  individ- 
uals) is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (d)  as  subsection  (e),  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (c)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  NoNxssiDXMT  Alxsns. — In  the  case  of 
a  nonresident  alien  individual,  the  Ux  im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  as 
provided  by  section  871  or  877." 
(b)  OaoBS  Incokx. — 
(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  secUon  873  (relat- 
ing to  gross  Income  of  nonresident  alien 
individuals)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  QcNxaAi.  Ruut. — In  ths  ease  of  a  non- 
resident alien  individual,  groes  Income  in- 
cludes only — 


"(1)  gross  Income  which  is  derived  from 
sources  within  the  United  SUtes  and  which 
is  not  effectively  connected  with  the  conduct 
of  a  trade  or  business  within  the  United 
SUtes,  and 

"(3)  gross  Income  which  is  effectively  coQ> 
nected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  the  United  SUtes." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  873(b) 
(8)  (relating  to  compensation  at  partld- 
panU  in  certain  exchange  <x  training  pro- 
grams) is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  t 
domestic  corporation"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "by  a  domestic  corporation,  a  do- 
mestic partnership,  or  an  individual  who  Is  a 
citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  SUtes". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  873  (relative 
to  exclusions  frcHn  gross  Income)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Bono  XNTxaxsr  or  Rxsmxirrs  or  tbi 

BTtnCTU  ISLANDS    OS   THK  TanST  TUITOaT  Or 

THB  rACinc  iBi^ANDs. — Income  derived  by  i 
nonresident  alien  individual  from  a  series  E 
or  series  H  United  SUtes  savings  bond,  if 
such  individual  acquired  such  bond  while  a 
resident  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 

(c)  DxoocnoNs. — 

(1)  Section   873    (relating   to   deductions 
allowed  to  nonresident  alien  Individuals)  b 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Skc.  873.  Dkdttctions. 

" (a)  OxNXBAi.  Ruix. — In  the  case  of  a  non- 
resident alien  individual,  the  deductions 
shall  be  allowed  only  for  purposes  of  section 
871(b)  and  (except  as  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (b) )  only  if  and  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  coimected  with  income  which  is  effec- 
tively connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  business  within  the  UiUted  SUtes;  and  tbe 
proper  apportionment  and  allocation  of  the 
deductions  for  this  puri>ose  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  provided  in  regulations  prescribed 
by  tbe  SecreUry  or  his  delegate. 

"(b)  Exceptions. — The  following  deduc- 
tions shall  be  allowed  whether  or  not  they 
are  connected  with  income  which  Is  effec- 
tively connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  business  within  the  United  SUtes: 

"(1)  Ii088ES.-r-The  deduction,  for  losses  of 
property  not  connected  with  the  trade  or 
business  if  arising  from  certain  casualties  or 
theft,  allowed  by  section  166(c)  (3) ,  but  only 
if  the  loss  Is  of  prtqierty  located  within  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(3)  CHAarTABi.K  CONTRIBUTIONS. — The  de- 
duction for  chariUble  contributions  and 
gif  to  allowed  by  section  170. 

"(3)  PxasoNAi.  EXEmnTON. — ^The  deduc- 
tion for  personal  exemptions  allowed  by  sec- 
tion 161.  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  non- 
resident alien  individual  who  is  not  a  resi- 
dent of  a  contiguous  coun'iry  only  one  ex- 
emption shaU  be  allowed  under  section  161. 

"(c)  Caoss  Reteeences. — 

"(1)  For  disaUowance  of  standard  deduc- 
tion, see  section  143(b)  (1) . 

"(2)  For  rule  that  certain  foreign  taxes  art 

not  to  be  Uken  into  account  in  determining 
deduction  or  credit,  see  section  906(b)(1)." 

(3)  SecUon  164(3)  (relating  to  cross  ref- 
erences in  respect  of  deductions  for  per- 
sonal exemptions)  is  amended  to  read  a* 
follows: 

"(3)  For  exemptions  of  nonresident  slleni. 

see  section  873(b)  (3)." 

(d)  AixowANCE  or  DiajucnoNS  and  Cbbd- 
rra— Subsection  (a)  of  section  874  (relating 
to  fllln^of  returns)  Is  amended  to  read  a» 
follows: 

"(a)  Rmnur  PExaEOUistTE  to  A"f** 
AMCE.— A  nonresident  alien  lndi\idual  shall 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  deductions  ana 
credlto  allowed  to  him  in  this  subOUe  oniy 
by  filing  or  causing  to  be  filed  with  the  Sec- 
reUry or  his  delegate  a  true  and  accurate  re- 
turn, in  the  manner  prescribed  In  subtiuer 
(sec.  6001  and  following,  relating  to  proce- 
dure and  administration),  including  theie» 
aU  the  information  which  the  Secretary  « 
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necessary   for   the 


his  delegate  may  deem   , _,    ._.    _, 

calculation  of  such  dediiotlons  and  crediu. 
Ihls  subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  the  credlto  provldedi  by  sections  31  and 
83  for  Ux  wltliheld  at  source  or  the  credit 
provided  by  section  39  Mt  certain  uses  of 
gasoline  and  lubricating  ^U." 

(e)  Expatxiation  To  Avoid  Tax. — 

(1)  Subpart  A  of  part  n  of  subchapter  N 
of  ch^ter  1  (relating  to  nonresident  alien 
individuals)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  877  as  section  87^,  and  by  inserting 
after  section  876  the  foll^^lng  new  section : 
"Sac.  877.  ExPATEXATiON  "t^t  Avom  Tax. 

"(a)  Ik  OBNEaAL. — Enrj  nonreaident 
slien  individual  who  ai  any  time  after 
March  8, 1966,  and  within  ^le  five-year  period 
Inunediately  preceding  the  cloee  of  the  tax- 
able year  lost  United  Statjes  citizenship,  un- 
less such  loss  did  not  have  for  one  of  ito  prin- 
cipal purposes  the  avoidance  of  Uxes  under 
this  subtitle  or  subtitle  B,  shall  be  taxable 
for  such  taxable  year  In  the  manner  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  if  the  tbgc  imposed  pursu- 
ant to  such  subsection  exc^s  the  Ux  which, 
without  regard  to  this  section,  is  imposed 
pursuant  to  section  871. 

"(b)  Alteehative  Tax4-A  nonresident 
alien  Individual  described  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  Uxable  for  the  U  4able  year  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1  or  secti^i  1301(b),  except 
that—  1 

"(1)  the  groes  Income  shall  include  only 
tbe  gross  income  described  In  section  872(a) 
(as  modified  by  subeectio|i<  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion) .  and 

••(2)  the  deducUons  shUl  be  allowed  if 
•ad  to  the  extent  that  thiy  are  connected 
with  the  gross  Income  included  under  this 
section,  except  that  the  daplUl  loss  carry- 
orer  provided  by  secUon  1312 (b)  shall  not 
l»e  allowed;  and  the  propv  allocation  and 
anwrtionment  of  the  ded,ucUons  for  this 
purpose  shall  be  determine^  as  provided  un- 
dar  regulaUons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate.  j 

R*  purpoees  of  paragraph  (2) .  the  deduc- 
tions allowed  by  section  8t$(b)  shall  be  al- 
lowed; and  the  deduction  (for  losses  not 
connected  with  the  trade  pr  business  if  In- 
nured  In  transactions  entdried  into  for  prof- 
it) allowed  by  secUon  l«»(c)(3)  shaU  be 
AUowed,  but  only  if  the  pniijt.  if  such  trans- 
sctlon  had  resulted  In  a  piidfit.  would  be  In- 
cluded in  gross  Income  un<i4r  this  section. 

"(c)  Special  Rules  or  ddURCx. — For  pur- 
VOM»  of  eubsecUon  (b) ,  thje  following  items 
M  gross  Income  shall  be  ti-pated  as  Income 
«wn  sources  within  the  United  SUtes: 

"(1)  Sale  or  pxopebtt. — Dalns  on  the  sale 
«  exchange  of  property  (father  than  stock 
or  debt  obllgaUons)  located  in  the  United 
Statee.  |T 

■■(2)  Stock  ob  debt  obligations. — Gains 
«>  the  sale  «■  exchange  oi  atock  Issued  by 
•  ownestic  corporaUon  or  ^ebt  obligations 
"United  SUtes  persons  <^t  of  the  United 
w»te8.  a  Stote  or  poUUcal  sulxUvislon  there- 
of, or  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 

"(d)  Exception  roa  l>oei,ow  CrnzENSHip 
'oe  CoTAiN  Causes.— Sub4*:Uon  (a)  shaU 
"»  apply  to  a  non-residen^  blien  individual 
Whose  loss  of  United  SUtek  dtlzenship  re- 
*M  ori""*^  ****  aPPHcaUon  of  section  801 
(O).  860,  or  366  of  the  ImmUgration  and  Ve^- 

ff«^«7)."  "^'""^^  ($VS.C.  1401(b), 

»"i!u  ..^y***^  °'  Paoor.— trir  the  SecreUry 
ahi.  ♦  t!^**  «*t«»>lishe8  mat  It  is  reason- 
Dnlt.!?a^**^*  **"**  "*  indtvldual's  loss  of 
™ted  SUtes  citizenship  w5ild.  but  for  this 

Sr^«Kf ''^  *°  *  «ubsUnikl  reduction  for 
««^xable  year  in  the  Uxes  on  his  probable 
»«>me  for  such  year,  the  burden  of  prov- 

UU^.f,22^  "*•  •»«>W»«»ce  of  Uxes  under 
SSmS^  "  •""****•  B  «»*"  be  on  such 
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(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A 
of  part  n  of  subchapter  N  of  clU4>ter  l  (re- 
lating to  nonresident  alien  individuals)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  reUting 
to  section  877  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thax«of 
the  following: 

"Sec.  877.  Expatriation  to  avoid  Ux. 

"Sec.  878.  Foreign  educational,  ctiarlUble, 
and  certain  other  exempt  or- 
ganizations." 

(f)  Pabtial  Exclusion  or  DrvmsNiM. — Sub- 
section (d)  of  section  116  (relating  to  cer- 
tain nonresident  aliens  ineligible  for  ex- 
clusion)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Ckbtain  Nonbbsidknt  Aubns  Ineli- 
oiblx  roa  Exclusion. — In  the  case  of  a  non- 
resident alien  individual,  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  only — 

"(1)  in  determining  the  Ux  imposed  tar 
the  taxable  year  pursuant  to  secUon  871(b) 
(1)  and  only  in  respect  of  dividends  which 
are  effectively  connected  with  the  conduct  of 
a  trade  or  business  within  the  United  SUtes, 
or 

"(3)  in  determining  the  tax  Imposed  for 
the  taxable  year  pursuant  to  section  877 
(b)." 

(g)  WiTRROLDING  Or  TaX  ON   NONBESmENT 

Aliens. — Section  1441  (relating  to  withhold- 
ing of  tax  on  nonresident  aliens)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(except  Interest  on 
deposits  with  persons  carrying  on  the  bank- 
ing businees  paid  to  persoiu  not  engaged  in 
business  in  the  United  SUtes)"  in  subsec- 
tion (b): 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  amounto  de- 
scribed in  section  403(a)(3)"  and  all  that 
follows  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  gains  de- 
scribed in  section  403(a)(3),  408(a)(3),  or 
631(b)  or  (c),  and  gains  on  transfers  de- 
scribed in  section  1336."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragrai^  (1)  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(1)  Income  oonncctkd  with  united 
STATES  BUSINESS. — No  deduction  or  withhold- 
ing under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  required 
in  the  case  of  any  item  of  Income  (other 
than  compensation  for  personal  services) 
which  Is  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  within  the  United 
SUtee  and  on  which  a  Ux  Is  Unpoaed  for 
the  taxable  year  pursuant  to  section  871 
(b)(1).": 

(4)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4KCOMPENSATION    OP    CEBTAUf    ALIENS. — 

Under  Wulatlons  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary oralis  delegate,  compensation  for  per- 
sonal services  may  be  exempted  fr«n  deduc- 
tion and  withholding  under  subsection  (a)  "; 
and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "amounto  described  in 
sectim  403(a)(3),  section  403(a)(3),  sec- 
tion 631  (b)  and  (c),  and  section  1236,  which 
are  considered  to  be  gains  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  capital  aaseto."  in  paragraph  (6) 
of  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "gains  described  In  section  402(a)  (2)  403 
(a)  (3) ,  or  631  (b)  or  (c) ,  and  gains  on  trans- 
fers described  in  section  1336,",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "proceeds  from  such  sale  or  ex- 
change," in  such  paragraph  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "amount  payable,". 

(h)  LiABiLiTT  roa  Withhelo  Tax. — Section 
1461  (relating  to  return  and  payment  of 
withheld  tax)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sbc.  1461.  LiABiLrrT  roa  WrrHHELD  Tax. 

"Every  person  required  to  deduct  and  with- 
hold any  tox  under  this  chapter  is  hereby 
made  liable  for  such  Ux  and  is  hereby  in- 
demnified against  the  claims  and  demands 
of  any  person  for  the  amount  of  any  pay- 
menta  made  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter." 

(1)  Dbclabation  or  Esthcated  Incoice  Tax 
BT   iMoinsuAia. — Section  6015    (reUtlng  to 


declaration  of  estimated  income  tax  by  in- 
dividuals) is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  that  portion  of  sub- 
section (a)  which  precedee  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"(a)  RauoiaxMENT  or  Declabation. — Ex- 
cept as  otherwUe  provided  In  subsection  (1) . 
every  Individual  shall  make  a  declaration  of 

his  estimated  Ux  for  the  Uxable  year  if "; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (i)  as 
subsection  (J);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Nonresident  Alien  Indivduals. — No 
declaration  shall  be  required  to  be  made 
under  this  section  by  a  nonresident  aUen  in- 
dividual unices — 

"  ( 1 )  withholding  under  chapter  24  is  made 
appUcable  to  the  wages,  as  defined  in  secUon 
3401  (a) ,  of  such  individual, 

"(2)  such  individual  has  Income  (other 
than  compensation  for  personal  services  sub- 
ject to  deduction  and  withholding  under 
section  1441)  which  is  effectively  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business 
within  the  United  SUtes,  or 

"(3)  such  individual  is  a  resident  of 
Puerto  Rico  during  the  entire  Uxable  year." 
(J)  Gain  Prom  OisposmoNs  or  Certain 
Depreciable  Realty.— The  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  section  1360(d)  (reUting  to 
cerUln  Ux-free  transactions)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows:  "This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to — 

"(A)  a  disposition  to  an  organization 
(other  than  a  cooperative  described  in  sec- 
tion 631)  which  is  exempt  from  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  chapter,  or 

"(B)  a  transfer  of  property  by  a  non- 
resident alien  individual,  a  foreign  esUte  or 
trust,  or  a  fcM^ign  partnership,  to  a  domestic 
corporation  in  exchange  for  stock  or  secu- 
rities in  such  corporation  in  a  transaction  to 
which  section  361  applies." 

(k)  Collection  or  Jncome  Tax  at  Source 
OK  Waces.— Subsection  (a)  of  section  3401 
(relating  to  definition  of  wages  for  purpoees 
of  collection  of  income  tax  at  source)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(7)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(6)  for  such  services,  performed  by  a 
nonresident  alien  Individual,  as  may  be  deaig- 
nated  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate;  or" 

(1)  Detimition  or  Fobeion  Estate  oa 
TftusT.— Section  7701(a)  (31)  (defining  for- 
eign esUte  or  trust)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "from  sources  without  the  United  SUtes" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  from  sources 
without  the  United  SUtes  which  U  not 
effectively  connected  with  the  conduct  of  a 
tz-ade  or  business  within  the  United  SUtes.". 
(m)  CoNroRMiNo  Amekdment.— The  first 
sentence  of  section  933(a)  (relating  to  citi- 
zens of  possessions  of  the  United  SUtes)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows :  "Any  individual 
who  is  a  citizen  of  any  possession  of  the 
United  SUtes  (but  not  otherwise  a  citizen  of 
the  United  SUtes)  and  who  is  not  a  resident 
of  the  United  SUtes  shaU  be  subject  to  tax- 
ation under  thU  subtitle  in  the  same  manner 
and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  in 
the  case  of  a  nonresident  alien  Individual." 

(n)  BrPECTivc  Dates. — 

(1)  The  amendmento  made  by  this  section 
(other  than  the  amendmento  made  by  sub- 
sections (h)  and  (k) )  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  Uxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31. 1966. 

(3)  The  amendmento  made  by  subsection 
(h)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  paymenta 
occuring  after  December  31. 1966. 

(3)  The  amendmento  made  by  subsection 
(k)   shall  apply  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  December  31,   1966. 
Sec.  4.  Fobeion  Cobpobatioks. 

(a)  Tax  on  Income  Not  Connected  Wnv 
United  States  Busxkess. — Section  881  (re- 
lating  to  tax  on  foreign  corporations  not 
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•i^kged  In  burtsMa  tn  ttte  UnttMl  Stataa) 

ta  uaezulad  to  read  u  foUom: 
"8k.  881.  iHcoitB  or  yoMOflf  CcmromAttatn 
Not   OomracTBD   With   Uxizib 
9TAns    OUBUIUS. 

"(A)  UiKMmoir  or  Taz/— THwe  to  hereby 
Impneert  for  each  Uxftbte  jeer  *  tax  ot  SO 
percent  of  tbe  amount  reoelred  tram  aouroee 
within  the  United  States  by  a  forelcn 
corporation  ae— 

"(1)  Intereat,  dlvldenda,  rente,  aalartes, 
wagea,  premliuna.  annuities,  ccmpenaatlona. 
remuneratlonB.  emolumenta.  and  other  fixed 
or  determinable  annual  or  periodical  gain*, 
profits,  and  Income. 

"(2)  gains  deecrlbed  In  aectliMi  681  (b)  or 
(c).and 

"(3)  amount*  which  under  section  841,  or 
under  section  1232  (in  the  case  of  bonds  or 
other  evidences  of  indebtedness  Issued  after 
September  28,  1986).  are  treated  as  gains 
from  the  sals  or  exchange  of  property  which 
Is  not  a  capital  asaot, 

but  only  to^he  extent  the  amount  so  re- 
ceived to  not  effectively  comuMted  with  ttie 
conduct  ot  a  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  DouBuxo  or  Tax.— 

"Tor  doubUng  ot  tax  on  ootporatlooa  of 
certain  foreign  countries,  see  section  881." 

(b)  Tax  ok  Imooioi  ComfacnD  Wbh 
UmrxD  Statis  BaannBM. — 

( 1 )  Section  822  (relating  to  tax  on  resident 
foreign  corporations)  to  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sac.  882.  Xwoom  or  Foaxmr  Oox]>oBATiom 
ComraersD  Wcth  Umxtb)  Statks 


"(a)  MoaiSAi.  Tax  amb  Sustax — 

"(1)  Iktroamaii  or  tax. — A  foreign  oor- 
poratlon  eagased  In  trade  or  bnalnass  within 
the  mated  States  dnrlng  the  taxable  year 
ahaU  be  taxable  aa  provided  In  eaetlaii  11  or 
laoi(a)  on  Its  taxable  Ineoae  wlUoh  to  eObe- 
tlvely  oonneeted  with  the  ooodaet  at  a  trade 
or  bortnew  wlthta  the  United  States. 

"(2)  DMXBMXMATxaer  ov  taxablx  nrooMX. — 
IB  detsrahUsg  tarable  Inncie  for  purpoess 
ot  paragraph  (1).  groas  Inoanw  laAludea  only 
gross  Inoome  which  to  effectively  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business 
wUhln  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Oaosa  Utoosix. — In  the  ease  of  a 
foreign  corporation,  gross  Inoome  Includes 
only— 

"(1)  pass  Incoras  whleh  to  derived  tram 
eowoeB  within  the  Umted  Statee  and  whleh 
to  not  eOsettvely  eoaiMCted  with  the  oondoet 
at  a  trads  or  buaineaB  within  the  United 
Statee.  and 

"(2)  gross  inoome  whl<A  to  effeetfvely  eon- 
aeeted  with  tbm  eonduot  at  a  trade  or 
uses  wlthlB  tbe  united  Stataa. 

"(0)  Auowamx  or  Dnvonoifs  am 
we. — 

"(1)  AxxoCATioK  or  Dxoocnotfs. — 

"(A)  OxitsaAi.  Buui. — In  the  case  ot  a  for- 
eign oorporatlon.  the  deductions  shall  be  al- 
lowed only  tor  purposes  ot  subsection  (a) 
and  (exoqit  as  provided  by  subparagtai^ 
(B) )  only  tf  and  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
eosxnaoted  with  income  which  to  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
buslneas  within  the  United  Stater,  and  the 
proper  apporttonment  and  aUoeatlon  of  the 
deduottone  for  thto  purpose  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  pro^dsd  tn  regiUatloos  prsaerlbed 
by  the  Seeretary  or  hto  dtf  egate. 

"(B)  CHAxiTAaLB  coimuLBUTmw. — ^The  de- 
doctton  tor  eharitable  eontrlbotlooa  and  glfta 
provided  by  ssctkm  ITD  shall  be  allowed 
whether  or  not  eonneeted  with  Inoome  which 
to  effectlTriy  connected  with  the  conduct  ot  a 
trade  or  bustneas  wtthln  the  United  States. 

"(2)  DBDOcnom  ajtd  canna  auowxd 
ONLT  xr  aiTOBJf  nu*. — A  forelgB  eorporattoa 
MM  or  the  deductions 
I  «•  It  IB  this  svMltae  oaty 
Wf  fliteg  at  ulin  to  »•  flied  with  th»  mm- 


rotary  or  hto  dslegvto  a  trrw  and  aeeorata  re- 
tmv.  In  tbe  manner  prescrtbed  In  subtitle  F. 
liwhHHag  therein  all  the  tntormsttoa  whleh 
tho  Ssaelaiy  or  hto  delegato  aaay  ( 
easary  tor  the  ealaulatlea  ot  saoti  i 
and  credlta.  Thto  paragraph  ahall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  the  credit  provided  by  sec- 
tion as  tor  tax  withheld  at  source  or  the 
credit  provided  by  section  89  for  certain  uses 
of  gast^s  and  lubricating  oU. 

"(8)  FoasMN  TAX  caaniT. — Bxoept  aa  pro- 
vided by  section  908,  foreign  corporatloaa 
shall  not  be  allowed  the  credit  against  the 
tax  for  taxea  of  foreign  countrlee  and  poa- 
sssslons  ot  the  United  Statss  allowed  by 
section  901. 

"(4)  Caoes  BamBMOB.— 

"Tor  rule  that  certain  foreign  taxea  are  not 
to  be  taken  Into  account  In  determining 
deduction  or  oredlt.  see  sectton  808(b)  (1). 

"(d)  BUKnoN  To  Tbbat  Bxai.  PaorBBTT 
IMCOSSB  aa  Imoomb  OomooBB  With  Uniixd 

"(1)  Ik  oxmxbax.. — ^A  foreign  corporation 
which  during  the  taxable  year  derlvee  any 
Income — 

"(A)  from  real  property  located  In  the 
United  States,  or  from  any  Intereet  In  such 
real  property.  Including  (1)  gains  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  real  property  or  an  In- 
terest therein,  (11)  rents  or  royaltlae  from 
mines,  weUs,  or  other  natural  depoalta,  and 
(Ul)  gains  described  In  ssctlon  681  (b)  or 
(c),and 

"(B)  which,  but  tor  thto  subaecUon.  would 
not  be  treated  as  Income  effectively  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busl- 
I  within  the  United  States. 


holding  of  tax  on  foreign  eorperattaaa)  ti 
to  read  aa  follows: 


may  elect  for  such  taxable  year  to  treat  all 
such  Ineome  as  Income  whldi  to  effectively 
connected  with  the  oonduet  of  a  trade  or 
buslnsss  within  the  United  Statee.  In  such 
case,  such  Income  shall  be  taxable  as  pro- 
vided In  eubeeetlon  (a)(1)  whether  or  not 
such  oorporatlon  to  engagad  In  trade  or  bueU 
neee  within  the  United  States  during  the 
taxable  year.  An  election  under  thto  para- 
graph for  any  taxable  year  ahall  rsmaln  In 
aOsct  for  all  sabsequent  taxabto  years,  sx- 
cspt  that  It  Btay  be  revoked  with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  or  hto  delagata  with  respect 
to  any  taxable  year. 

"(2)    BLBCnOW     ATSBB     BBVOCSTIOIT.     SM^— 

Paragraphe  (2)  and  (8)  of  ssctlon  871(d) 
shall  apply  In  reepeot  ot  elections  nndsr  thto 
subsection  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  they  aH>ly  In  respect  of  elec- 
tions under  section  871(d) . 

"(e)  BxTOXMS  or  Tax  bt  Aobit. — It  any 
foridgn  corporation  haa  no  oOoe  or  place  of 
buslnsss  In  ths  United  States  but  has  an 
agent  In  the  United  Statee.  the  return  re- 
quired under  section  0012  sttaU  be  made  by 
the  agent." 

(2)  (A)  Sabeectlon  (e)  at  ssetlon  11  (re- 
lating to  aaeeptloDS  trom  tax  on  corpora- 
tloaa) to  amended  by  Inesrttng  "or"  at  tha 
end  of  paragraph  (2) .  by  striking  out  ".  or" 
at  the  and  of  paragraph  (8)  and  tnssrtlng  a 
period  In  Ueu  thereof,  and  my  striking  out 
paragraph  (4). 

(B)  Ssctlon  11  (relating  to  tax  on  eorpora- 
tlone)  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  suhseotlon: 

"(t)  Vamnm  OOBMassmMSj — In  the  eas» 
ot  a  foreign  corporation,  the  tax  tanpoeed  by 
sBbssctlon  (a)  shall  apply  only  as  provided 
by  aeettOB  882." 

(8)  TlM  taUe  of  sections  for  snbpart  B  of 
part  n  of  subchapter  H  of  chapter  1  to 
amended  by  atrtklng  out  the  items  relating 
to  ssetlons  881  and  880  and  inserting  In  Uea 
thereof  the  following: 

"See.  SOL  Income  of  torelga 
not  connected  with  United  Statee 

"8e«.  88S.  Income  of  foreign 
connected  with  United  Statsa  boriBeBS." 

(c)  WiiBiiiBBiB  or  Tax  car  Vmbhi  Oob- 
nmMWKmm.    Osctlon  14«S  (retatm*  to  wltk- 


"Sbc.  IMS.  WtrRwoubro  or  Tax  ok  rouKm 
OoaroBATiuMa. 

"(a)  Obkxbai,  Brrur. — In  the  case  of  forelga 
ccrponmooB  subject  to  taxation  imder  this 
subtitle,  there  shall  be  deducted  and  with- 
held at  the  eooree  tn  tb»  same  manner  sad 
on  the  same  Items  of  Income  as  to  provided 
In  section  1441  or  section  1451  a  tax  equal  to 
80  percent  thereof;  except  that.  In  tlM  case 
of  Interest  deecrlbed  In  section  1461  (reUttng 
to  tax-tree  covraant  bonds),  ttie  deductton 
and  withholding  atiall  be  at  the  rate  specified 
therein.  Vor  piupuees  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  reference  tn  eeetlon  1441(e)(1)  to 
sectton  8Tl(b)(l)  shall  be  treated  as  re- 
ferring to  eeetlon  842  or  ssettan  88S(a),  ai 
the  caae  may  tie. 

"(b)  KxBMFixoer.— Subject  to  suel:  termi 
and  oondtttona  aa  saay  Im  provided  l>y  regu- 
latloos  preeerlbed  by  ths  Secretary  or  his 
dslegato.  subsBctton  (a)  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  a  foreign  corporation  engaged  la 
trade  or  twistness  within  ths  Unitsd  Statss  If 
the  Secretary  or  hto  delegata  determlnae  that 
the  requlrementa  of  subsection  (a)  Imposss 
an  undue  administrative  bordsn  and  that 
the  collactlon  ot  the  tax  impnaert  1^  sectkm 
881  on  stieh  corporation  will  not  lie  Jeopaid- 
laed  b7  the  coomptlon." 

(d)  DivniBKDe  RxcxiVKO  Fbok  Cbbtain  Voa- 
mam  OaBroBSTaoan^ — Suheectlon  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 246  (rslatlng  to  the  aUowanoe  of  a  d»- 
ductlon  In  rsepect  of  dividends  received  from 
a  foreign  oorporatlon)  to  amended — 

(1)  )>y  striking  out  "and  tias  derived  60 
percent  or  more  of  Ito  groes  Inoome  from 
sourcss  within  the  United  States."  in  that 
portion  of  subsection  (a)  wlUeh  precede* 
paragraph  (1)  and  tiy  tnssrtlng  in  Ueu  tlure- 
of  "and  it  60  percent  or  more  ot  ttis  gross 
inootne  of  euoh  corporation  from  all  souress 
tor  suoh  period  to  efleotlvely  bonnected  with 
the  eondact  of  a  trade  or. buslnsss  wltliln  the 
United  Statee,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "trom  sources  within 
the  United  Statee"  In  paragraph  (1)  and  ta- 
sertlng  tn  Ueu  thereof  "which  to  effectively 
connected  with  Uxe  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
buslneas  within  ths  Unitsd  Statss": 

(3)  by  strUtlng  out  "tzom  souross  within 
ths  United  States"  In  paragraph  (2)  and  In- 
eertlng  tm  Ueu  thereof  ".  which  to  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
buslnMS  within  the  United  States.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"For  purpoBBs  of  thto  Bulwertloa.  tlie  gross 
Inoome  of  the  foreign  oorporatlon  for  say 
period  before  the  first  taxabto  year  beginning 
after  Deoeaaher  81.  1808.  which  to  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
buslnsss  within  ths  United  Statss  to  an 
amwint  equal  to  the  groea  income  for  such 
period    from    eources    within    the    United 


(e)  Umbblasb  BuBDrasa  Tsxaau  I»- 
OOKK/— The  last  sentenoe  of  section  612(a) 
(relating  to  deflnltloa)  to  r"**"'**^  to  read  as 
tollovs:  "la  tha  case  of  aa  organlastion 
dasorlb«l  In  ssctlon  611  which  to  a  foreign 
rirgantoatliin.  the  unrelated  liiidiiess  taxable 
Ineome  shaU  be  Ita  unrelated  bualnsas  tas- 
ahlB  taaoBM  whiah  to  sffeettvely  connected 
with  tlw  oondtHt  of  a  trade  or  bastnsas 
within  the  United  Statee." 

(f)  CaaroBATSoKB   Soaracr    to    Pixsom*!. 

HoLBora  OoiirAKT  TAX^-Paragraph  (7)   « 

section  640(0)   (reUtlng  to  corporations  not 

aubjeot  to  the  psraoaal  holding  ooBopany 

tax)  to  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(7)  a  fiorelgn  eorporattea.  If  aU  of  ito 
stodt  outetaadliV  dnrlaff  the  iMt  half  of  tbe 

tarablB  ysar  to  «»asd  by  nearaddsot  aUsa 
IndlvidaalB,  whethsr  dlraetly  or  mdlrseUy 
thie<^h  losetgn  satatsa^  teral^  trasts.  f or- 


tlons;* 
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computation 
to  read  aa 


ome,  which  is 
States,  such 
:able  as  pro- 


or  part  IV  of 
amended  by 


(g)  Ambmdicxnts  Witb  RksPECT  TO  Fob 

nCN    COBPOaATIOKS    CABBTINd    OK    INBUKANCB 

Busimss  IK  UKTrxD  Srai 

(1)  section  842  (reUtlng 
of  gross   Income)    to  amen4< 
foUows: 
"Ssc.  842.  FoxEiGK  CoKPOxATK^^s  Cabxtiko  ok 

INSXTRANCK  BOSl 

"If  a  foreign  corporation  loarrylng  on  an 
Inturance  businees  within  thie  UnitM  States 
would  quaUfy  under  part  I,  11.  or  m  of  thto 
fubcbapter  for  the  taxable  year  if  (without 
regard  to  Income  not  effectifely  connected 
witb  the  conduct  of  any  triide  or  business 
within  tbe  United  States)  It  were  a  domestic 
corporation,  such  corporation  shall  be  tax- 
able under  such  part  on  its  income  effectively 
connected  with  its  conduct  of  any  trade  or 
business  within  tbe  United  Sf^tes.  With  re 
tptct  to  the  remainder  of  Ita  li 
from  sources  within  the  Uni 
t  foreign  corporation  shall 
Tided  In  section  881." 

(3)  Tbe  table  of  sections 
■nbctaapter  L  of  chapter  1 
itrtking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section  842 
ud  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ^e  foUowing: 
"Stc.  842.  Foreign  corporatlcUs  carrying  on 
insvu-ance  busing." 

(3)  Section  819  (relating  to  foreign  life 
Insurance  companies)    Is  amended — 

(A)  by  strilOng  out  subsections  (a)  and 
(d)  and  by  redesignating  mibsectlons  (b) 
ind  (c)  as  subsections  (a)  add  (b), 

(B)  by  striking  out  "In  ttie  case  of  any 
company  described  In  subsMtlon  (a),"  in 
subsection  (a)(1)  (as  redeslMiated  by  sul>- 
pmgraph  (A) )  and  lnsertln{(  |n  lieu  thereof 
"In  the  case  of  any  foreign  cki'poratlon  tax- 
sble  under  thU  part,", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "subjection  (c)"  In 
the  last  sentence  of  subsecuim  (a)(2)  (as 
letleslgnated  by  subparagraph  (A) )  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "suliMetion  (b) ", 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
(u  redesignated  by  subparagraph  (A) )  the 
foUowtng  new  paragraph:       1 

"(3)    RiDOCTION    or    SECTIOKl    SSI    TAX. — In 

the  esse  of  any  foreign  corporation  taxable 
under  this  part,  there  shall  be  determined — 

"(A)  the  amount  which  w^vld  be  subject 
to  tax  under  section  881  if  tht  amount  tax- 
able under  such  section  wire  determined 
without  regard  to  sections  103  and  894,  and 

(B)  the  amount  of  the  redii;tlon  provided 
toy  paragraph  (1).  | 

The  tax  under  section  881  (dejt^mined  with- 
out regard  to  this  paragraptl)  shall  be  re- 
duced (but  not  below  zero)  ]by  an  amount 
*hlch  is  the  same  proportioni  fef  such  tax  as 
the  amount  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B) 
li  of  the  amount  referred  to  i»  subparagraph 
(A);  but  such  reduction  in  tcU  shall  not  ex- 
**d  the  Increase  in  tax  und^  sf  thto  part  by 
'•MOD  of  the  reduction  prodded  by  para- 
mpbd).",  I  ' 

(«)  by  striking  out  "for  purposes  of  sub- 
action  (a)"  each  place  It  app^us  In  subsec- 
•"n  (b)  (aa  redesignated  bjl  subparagraph 
(A))  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "with  re- 
dact to  a  foreign  corporation", 
J^)  by  striking  out  "foreigi  jllfe  Insurance 
wnpany  •  each  place  It  appea-i  In  such  sub- 
*««»  (b)  and  Inserting  1 1;  Ueu  thereof 
Mreign  corporation",  , 

(G)  by  striking  out  "subiictlon  (b)(2) 
)*'  **^  place  it  appears  in  s  lich  subsection 
.' "*  Inserting  to  Ueu  ther^f  "subsection 
(•)(2)(A)",  I 

/b1?\**'  Striking  out  "sub(  Action  (b)(2) 
i»)  in  paragraph  (2)(B)(U;  lot  such  sub- 
"™on  (b)  and  inserting  l:i  Ueu  thereof 
•ubsectlon  (a)(a)(B)-,  and 
(J)  by  adding  at  the  end  ti^sreof  the  fol- 
«^g  new  sutMection : 

l(t)    Close  RXF«XKCX.— 

"l^*  tsxatlon  of  foreign  oo)]  orations  car- 
g««on  life  insurance  busli^sM  within  the 
waited  States,  see  section  84SI 


(4)  Section  821  (relating  to  tax  on  mu- 
tual Insurance  companies  to  which  part  n 
appllss)  to  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e)  and  by 
redesignating  subsections  (t)  and  (g)  as  sub- 
sections (e)  and  (f),  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(f )  (as  redesignated  by  subparagraph  (A) ) 
the  following: 

"(3)  For  taxation  of  foreign  corporations 
carrying  on  an  Insurance  bvisiness  within  the 
United  States,  see  section  842." 

(6)  Section  822  (relating  to  determination 
of  taxable  investment  Income)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (e)  and  by  re- 
designating subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (e). 

(6)  Section  831  (relating  to  tax  on  certain 
other  insurance  companies)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  sutisectlon  (b)  and  by 
redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sutMection 
(b),and 

(B)  by  amending  sutisectlon  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)   Caoss  Refxxxnces. — 

"(1)  For  alternative  tax  in  case  of  capital 
gains,  see  section  1201(a). 

"(2)  For  taxation  of  foreign  corporations 
carrying  on  an  insurance  business  wltliln  the 
United  States,  see  section  842." 

(7)  Section  832  (relating  to  insurance 
company  taxable  income  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  sulisection  (d)  and  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (e)  as  sutisectlon  (d). 

(8)  The  second  sentence  of  section  841 
(relating  to  credit  for  foreign  taxes)  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "sentence,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sentence  (and  for 
purposes  of  applying  section  906  with  respect 
to  a  foreign  corporation  subject  to  tax  under 
ttUs  suticbiHpter),". 

(h)  SuBPABT  F  IKCOMK. — Scctlou  962(b) 
(relating  to  exclusion  of  United  States  In- 
come) to  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  ExcxosiOK  or  Ukitxd  States  Ik- 
COMX. — In  the  case  of  a  controUed  foreign 
corporation,  subpart  F  Income  does  not  In- 
clude any  Item  of  income  from  sources  with- 
in the  United  States  which  to  effectively  con- 
nected with  tbe  conduct  by  such  corpora- 
tion of  a  trade  or  business  within  the  United 
States  unless  such  Item  Is  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion (or  to  subject  to  a  reduced  rate  of  tax) 
pursuant  to  a  treaty  obligation  of  the 
United  States." 

(1)  Oaik  Tmou  Cistaik  Saixs  ob  Bx- 
CRAKOKB  or  Stock  in  Cbbtain  Fobxion  Cob- 
POBATiONS.— Paragraph  (4)  of  section  1248 
(d)  (relating  to  exclusions  from  earnings 
and  proflta)  to  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(4)  Uniixd  Statxb  XKCOMX. — Any  item  In- 
cludible in  groes  Income  of  the  foreign  cor- 
poration under  thto  cliapter — 

"(A)  for  any  taxable  year  lieginntng  tiefore 
January  1,  1967,  as  Income  derived  from 
sources  within  the  United  States  of  a  foreign 
corporation  engaged  In  trade  or  business 
within  the  United  States,  or 

"(B)  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1966,  as  Income  effectively  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  by  such  corporation 
of  a  trade  or  business  within  ttie  United 
States. 

Thto  paragrapl:  shall  not  apply  with  reelect 
to  any  Item  which  to  exempt  from  taxation 
(or  to  subject  to  a  reduced  rate  of  tax)  pur- 
suant to  a  treaty  obligation  of  the  United 
States." 

(J)  Dbclabatioh  or  Bbtikatxo  Inoomx 
Tax  bt  CoaroBATiONB. — Section  6016  (relat- 
ing to  declarations  of  estimated  Income  tax 
by  corporations)  to  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (g)  and  by 
Inserting  after  culisectlon  (c)  the  following 
new  sutisectlon: 

"(f)  CarrAiK  Forxiok  Cobporations. — For 
purpoees  of  thto  section  and  section  6665, 
In  the  case  of  a  foreign  corporation  subject 
to  taxation  under  section  11  or  1201(a),  or 
under  subctiapter  L  of  chapter  1.  the  tax 


tmpoeed  liy  section  881  shall  tie  treated  as  a 
tax  Imposed  by  section  11." 

(k)    T^CHKICAL    Amxksmbktb. — 

(1)  Sectton  884  to  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"Sbc.  884.  Cboss  RxrxBXNCxs. 

"(1)  For  special  provisions  relating  to  un- 
retoted  business  income  of  foreign  educa- 
tional, charitable,  and  certain  other  exempt 
organizations,   see  section  612(a). 

"(2)  For  special  provisions  relating  to  for- 
eign corporations  carrying  on  an  Insurance 
business  within  the  United  States,  see  sec- 
tion 842. 

"(3)  Fw  rules  applicable  In  determining 
whether  any  foreign  corporation  is  engaged 
in  trade  or  business  within  the  United  States, 
see  section  864(b). 

"(4)  For  reinstatement  of  pre-19e7  income 
tax  provisions  in  the  case  of  corporations  of 
certain  foreign  countries,  see  section  896. 

"(5)  For  allowance  of  credit  against  the 
tax  in  case  of  a  foreign  corporation  having 
income  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  within  the  United 
States,  see  section  906. 

"(6)  For  withholding  at  source  of  tax  on 
Income  of  foreign  corporations,  see  sectton 
1442." 

(2)  Section  953(b)  (3)  (F)  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "832(b)(6)"  and  inserting  tn 
Ueu  thereof  "832(c)  (5)". 

(8)  Section  1249(a)  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c),  gain"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Gain". 

(I)  EvTBCTivB  Dates. — The  amendmenta 
made  by  this  section  (other  than  sutisectton 
(1))  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  lieginnlng  after  Decemtier  31,  1966. 
The  amendment  made  by  sutisectlon  (1) 
sliall  apply  with  respect  to  sales  or  exchanges 
occurring  after  Decemtier  31,  1966. 
Sbc.  6.  Special  Tax  PaovisiONa. 

(a)  IKCOMK  ArrxcTXD  bt  Txeatt. — Sectton 
894     (retotlng    to    income    exempt    under 
treaties)  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sbc.  294.  INCOKX  ArrxcTxn  bt  Tbxatt. 

"(a)  Incoiib  Exempt  Undxb  Tbkatt. — ^In- 
come of  any  kind,  to  the  extent  required  by 
any  treaty  obligation  of  the  United  States. 
stuOl  not  tie  Included  In  gross  Income  and 
sliaU  lie  exempt  from  taxation  under  thto 
subtitle. 

"(b)  Pbxmanemt  Estabushmxnt  nr  Ukitbd 
States. — ^For  purposes  of  applying  any  ex- 
emption from,  or  reduction  of,  any  tax  pro- 
vided by  any  treaty  to  wtilch  the  United 
States  to  a  party  with  respect  to  Income 
which  to  not  effectively  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  wtthln  the 
United  States,  a  nonresident  alien  individual 
or  a  foreign  corporation  shall  lie  deemed  not 
to  liave  a  permanent  establtotunent  In  the 
United  States  at  any  time  during  the  tax- 
able year.  Tlito  subsection  sliaU  not  apply 
in  respect  of  tbe  tax  computed  under  sec- 
tion 877(b)." 

(b)  Applicatiok  or  Pks-1967  Ikoomx  Tax 
PaovKioHB. — Subpart  C  of  part  II  of  sub- 
ctiapter N  of  chapter  1  (reUtlng  to  miscel- 
laneous provisions  applicable  to  nonresident 
aliens  and  foreign  corporations)  to  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  896.  AppucAnoK  or  Pbb-1967  Ikcomb 
Tax  Pbovibioks. 

"(a)  iMPOsrriOK  or  Moax  Bttkdehsoicx 
Taxes  bt  Fobxion  Coontbt. — ^Whenever  the 
President  finds  that — 

"(1)  under  the  laws  of  any  foreign  cotm- 
try,  considering  the  tax  system  of  such  for- 
eign coimtry,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
not  resldenta  of  such  foreign  country  or  do- 
mestic corporations  are  tielng  subjected  to 
more  burdensome  taxee,  on  any  Item  of  In- 
come received  by  such  citizens  or  corpora- 
tions from  sources  within  such  foreign  coun- 
try, ttian  taxes  Imposed  by  the  provlstona  ot 
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thl*  •QbCiUa  OD  itailUr  tfiooow  «laclT«4  tram 
■oureea  within  th*  Ualtad  8Utw  by  ra«l- 
dwtts  or  oacponMoBa  of  meb  taraicn  ooun- 

*nr. 

"(S)  radi  foreign  country,  wh«n  requMtad 
by  tb«  T7nlt«d  Statea  to  do  ao.  baa  not  acted 
to  ravlaa  or  reduce  aucb  taxaa  ao  tlutt  thay 
are  no  more  burdenaome  than  tazea  Impoaed 
by  the  prorlaiona  of  thta  aubtltle  on  ■<»»iP»r 
Income  derlTed  from  aoiuroee  within  the 
United  Statea  by  realdenta  or  oorporatlona  of 
auch  foreign  country,  and 

"(3)  It  U  In  tha  public  Intereat  to  Mpplj 
pre- 1967  tax  provlalona  In  accordance  with 
the  provUlona  of  thia  aactlon  to  realdenta  or 
oorporatlona  of  auch  foreign  ooimtry, 
the  Prealdent  ahall  proeUlm  that  the  tax 
on  auch  almllar  income  derlTad  firom  aooroaa 
within  the  Qteltad  Statea  by  realdenta  or 
oorpecatloBa  of  anoh  f otelgn  country  aball. 
for  taaabto  yaara  beginning  attar  aoeh  prod*- 
aatlcB.  be  <1a>aimlnart  under  thla  aubtlUe 
without  regard  to  amendmenta  made  to  tbU 
nibohapAar  and  ahapter  3  on  or  after  the 
Hftto  of  anaetaMBt  of  thla  aeotlon. 

"(b)  AixananoM  ov  Uomm  BDaantaoaa 
Tana^— Whenefrer  the  Praatdent  flnda  that 
tha  lAwa  ot  any  foreign  country  with  raapeot 
to  which  the  Prealdent  haa  made  a  pmria 
matloa  uadar  aubaootlon  (a)  have  been  modl- 
Oad  ao  that  dtlaena  of  the  United  SUtea  not 
roitdenta  of  auch  foreign  country  or  domaatlo 
oorporattooa  are  no  longer  aubjeet  to  anore 
burdanaoaae  taxea  on  auch  Item  of  Ineome 
derived  by  auch  dtlaena  or  oorporatlona 
from  aourcee  within  auch  foreign  country, 
be  ahaU  proclaim  that  tha  tax  on  aueb  alml- 
lar UMoaae  derived  from  aooreae  within  tha 
United  Statea  by  realdenta  or  eorporatlona  of 
aooh  foreign  country  ahall,  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  auch  proclamation,  be 
datarminad  under  tMa  aubtltle  without  r»- 
gard  to aubaaction  (a). 

"(e)  NoTXFicAnoM  ov  CoNOBBaa  Ba- 
9ammi — Mo  proeiamatton  abaU  be  laaued  by 
tba  Prealdent  puiauant  to  thla  aaetion  un- 
leea,  at  laaat  SO  daya  prior  to  auch  procla- 
mation, ha  haa  notlfled  the  Senate  and  the 
Houae  of  BepreaentatlTee  of  hla  tntantlan  to 
laaoa  auoh  proclamation. 

"(d)  Xmvudixmtation  ar  RaoTn^anoifa. — 
Tlia  Secretary  or  hla  delegate  ahall  preacrlbe 
aaoh  regulatlona  aa  he  deema  neceeaary  or 
appropriate  to  Implement  thla  aectlon." 

(0)  Clbocal  AMxxDKsina.— The  table  of 
aacttona  for  aubpart  C  of  part  XI  of  aubdiap- 
tar  ■  a<  ehaptar  1  la  amended 

(1)  by  atrUdBg  out  tha  item  teUtlng  to 
804  and  InaerUng  In  lieu  thereof 

Bcoma  affected  by  treaty.": 
(S)  by  adding  at  the  end  o(  auch  table  the 
fbUowlng: 

.  SM.  AppHeattoo  of  pre- 1967  income  tax 


(d)  ^rmutnu    Dan.— Tba 

made  by  ttila  aectlon  (otter  than  aubeectton 
(e)>    aimn  ap^  with  reepect  to  taxable 
yeata  beginning  after  December  SI.  I06S. 
Sac.  g.  J^oaDBaiT  T^x  caxmr. 

(n.)  AlXOWAWCa  0»  OUDR  TO  COTAZir  Kow- 

■■aiwwT    AtiXNa    Am    Foaxmii     CoavoBA- 
xmi«8. — 

(1)  Subpart  A  of  part  IXZ  of  aubchapter 
If  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit)  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  aeetlon: 

"Sac.  006.  MoNxxamxMT  Auxm  IwuivuwALa 
Axn  PtoaxnM  Caavaaanoim. 
"(a)  AzxowAMCB  Of  CBxorr. — ^A  noniealdent 
alien  individual  or  a  foreign  corporation  en- 
gaged in  trade  or  burtneaa  wltliln  the  Ukdted 
Stataa  dtttag  tba  taxable  year  diall  be  al- 
lowed a  eradlt  under  aeetton  wn  tor  the 
amount  c<  any  ineama,  war  proflta,  and  ex- 
ceea  proAta  taxaa  paid  or  accrued  during 
the  taxafcte  year  (or  deemed,  under  eeottan 
0oa,  patd  or  aoormd  during  the  taxalde 
yriar)  »o  any  forUpt  oountey  or  pomiartoa  c€ 
tha  Uhltad  Btatee  wttb  raqteet  to  inooow 


effeetlvely  oennaofd  with  tta  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  bwiaeBB  within  the  United  Statea. 

"(b)  WiWiiL  Boua^ 

"(1)  Par  puipoaaa  of  aubaaction  (a)  and 
for  purpoaaa  of  detemilalng  tha  deduetlona 
aUowable  undar  aacttona  8n3(a)  and  883(e). 
in  determining  tha  amount  of  any  tax  paid 
or  accrued  to  any  foreign  ooontxy  or  po^ 
aeaalor  there  ahall  not  be  taken  into  aooount 
any  amount  of  tax  to  tha  extent  the  tax 
ao  paid  or  accrued  la  Impneert  with  raapect 
to  Income  which  would  not  be  taxad  by  auch 
foreign  country  or  pneenaainn  but  for  the 
fact  that— 

"(A)  in  the  caae  of  a  nonrealdent  alien 
individual,  auch  individual  la  a  dtlxen  or 
realdent  of  auch  foreign  country  or  poa- 
aaaalon.  or 

"(B)  In  tba  caae  of  a  foreign  corporation, 
auch  corporation  waa  oreated  or  organised 
under  the  law  of  auch  foreign  country  or 
poaaeaalon  or  la  domiciled  for  tax  purpoaee 
in  auch  country  or  poaaeaalon. 

"(3)  For  purpoaea  of  aubeectton  (a),  in 
applying  aectlon  804  tha  taxpayer'a  taxable 
Income  ahall  be  treated  aa  ~>«^fi«ti«ig  only 
of  the  taxable  Income  effecttvely  connected 
with  the  taxpayer'a  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
bualneaa  within  the  United  Statea. 

"(3)  The  credit  allowed  purauant  to  aub- 
aectlon  (a)  sbaU  not  be  aUowed  agatnat  any 
tax  Imposed  by  aeetton  871(a)  (reUtlng  to 
income  of  nonrealdent  alien  individual  not 
connected  with  United  Statea  bualntaa)  or 
881  (relating  to  income  of  foreign  corporm- 
ttona  not  connected  with  Uhlted  Statee  buai- 
neea). 

"(4)  For  puipoeea  of  aacttona  90a(a)  and 
78,  a  foreign  corporatton  chooalng  the  bene- 
flta  of  tlUa  aubpart  which  reoeivee  dlvl- 
denda  ahall.  with  reapeot  to  aneh  divMenda, 
be  treated  aa  a  domeatto  corporation." 

(2)  nie  taUe  of  aeettona  for  auch  aub- 
part A  la  amended  by  adcUng  at  the  end 
thareoT  tbm  following: 

"See.  SOO.  Ifonreeldent  alien  Indlvlduala  and 
foreign  corporattona." 

(5)  Seetton  874(c)  la  amended  by  atrlklng 
ont 

"(c)  FuaxMii  Tax  Oxnrr  Not  Allows. — 
A  non-realdent"  and  Inaerttng  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  fbUowlng: 

"(c)  Foaxunr  Tax  oamxr. — ^Kxoept  aa  pro- 
vided in  aeetton  908,  a  nonrealdent." 

(4)  Subeectlon  (b)  of  aeetton  901  (relat- 
ing to  amount  allowed)  la  amended  by  ra- 
dertgnattng  paragrairti  (4)  aa  paragnvh  (B). 
and  by  inaartlng  after  paragraph  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  lyunagraph: 

"(4)  Hoiiaaaiiiiw  almw  nvacvsoAu  am 
inaiiiuHa.  — m  tha  oaaa  of  any 
alien  individual  not  deaoilbad 
in  aeetton  875  and  In  tba  eaaa  of  any  fbrw 
etgn  corporation,  the  amount  detaraained 
puauant  to  aectlon  908;  and". 

(6)  Paragraph  (»>  (aa  iwiealgnated)  at 
eectlon  901(b)  la  amended  by  atrtkh^  out 
"or  (3),"  and  Inaerttng  In  Uao  thereof  "(S). 
or  (4),". 

(8)  The  amendmenta  made  by  thto  aub- 
aeetloB  ahaU  apply  with  reapeet  to  taxable 
yaan  heglniiing  after  December  SI.  1986.  In 
applying  aectlon  904  of  the  Internal  Bevenua 
Code  of  1884  with  reapeet  to  aectlon  906  of 
such  Code,  no  amount  may  be  '^nrrtert  from 
or  to  any  taxable  year  beginning  before  Janu- 
ary I.  1967.  and  no  auoh  year  ahall  be  taken 
Into  account. 

(b)  Auxv  Bxamaxra  ojr  thx  UmcxD  SrATxa 
oa  Pxnorto  Bsoo. — 

(1)  Paragraph  (S)  of  aectlon  901(b)  (re- 
lating to  amount  of  foreign  tax  credit  aUowed 
In  caae  of  alien  realdent  of  the  Utdted  Statea 
or  Puerto  Bloo)  la  amended  by  atrlklng  out 
",  if  the  foreign  country  of  which  auch  ^it^n 
reeldent  la  a  dtlaen  or  aubjeet.  In  Impoalng 
euoh  taxea.  allows  a  almllar  credit  to  citiaena 
of  the  united  Statee  reatdtng  In  auch  oonn- 
trr. 

(S)  Section  901  la  amended  by  redeaig- 
natinff  aubeecttoni  (c)  and  (d)  aa  lubeao- 


ttona  (d)   and  (e),  and  by  Inaartlng  afttr 

aubeection  (b)  tba  teUowlng  new  aubaeetlaa: 

"(c)   a~*"  »-  r»— ..^  p-^..^—  —^^  CmuJ 

Albv  BaaoKma^-Whenever  the  Prealdent 
flnda  that — 

"(1)  a  foreign  coimtry,  In  Impoalng  lap 
come,  war  proflte,  and  exceea  proflta  tana, 
doea  not  allow  to  clttzena  of  the  Uhlted  Stataa 
realdlng  in  auch  foreign  country  a  credit  for 
any  auch  taxea  paid  or  accrued  to  the  Unltad 
Statea  or  any  foreign  country,  aa  the  can 
may  be.  almllar  to  the  credit  allowed  vmOtt 
aubeection  (b)  (3), 

"(2)  such  foreign  country,  when  requested 
by  the  United  Statee  to  do  so,  haa  not  acttd 
to  provide  auch  a  similar  credit  to  citizens  of 
the  Uhlted  Statee  residing  in  such  roraign 
country,  and 

"(3)  it  la  in  the  public  Intereat  to  sHo* 
the  credit  imder  aubeectton  (b)  (3)  to  citl- 
Bans  or  subjecta  of  auch  foreign  country  only 
If  It  allowa  such  a  atmllar  credit  to  dtlxeai  of 
the  United  Statea  realdlng  in  such  farei|B 
country. 

the  PreakiMtt  ahall  proclaim  that,  for  taiaUa 
yeara  beginning  while  the  pioolamattoo  i». 
malna  In  effect,  the  credit  under  aubaectlca 
(b)(3)  ahall  be  aUowed  to  cltlaena  or  subjects 
of  such  fordgn  country  only  If  such  fonign 
country.  In  Impoalng  Income,  war  pro&ts,  and 
exceea  proflta  taxea,  allowa  to  citizens  of  tbs 
United  Statea  realdlng  In  such  foreign  coun- 
try  such  a  similar  credit." 

(3)  Section  2014  (relating  to  credit  for  for- 
eign death  taxee)  la  amended  by  atrlklng  out 
the  aecond  aentance  of  aubeectton  (a) ,  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  auch  aectlon  the  follow- 
ing new  subeectlon: 

"(h)  SixzuM  Caxmr  BxounBO  roa  Cbtadi 
AuxK  Rxsnsirrs.— Whenever  the  Piealdsnt 
flnda  that — 

"(1)  a  foreign  oountry,  in  impoeing  ostata^ 
Inheritance,  legacy,  or  suooeaalan  tasaa,  doss 
not  allow  to  eltlaana  of  the  xnuted  Statai 
reeldent  In  aueh  foreign  country  at  the  Ubm 
of  death  a  credit  almllar  to  the  credit  aUowsd 
under  aubeectton  (a) . 

"(2)  auch  foreign  country,  when  requastad 
by  tha  United  Stataa  to  do  ao.  haa  not  acted 
to  provide  auch  a  atmUar  eredlt  In  the  oass 
of  dtlxena  of  the  United  SUtee  rMldent  In 
auch  foreign  country  at  the  time  of  dsatb. 


"(3)  It  U  in  the  pubUo  intaraat  to  allov 
the  credit  under  aubeection  (a)  in  the  case  of 
dtlaena  or  eubjecta  of  auch  foreign  country 
only  if  it  allows  such  a  almllar  eradlt  in 
the  caae  of  dttaana  of  the  Uhlted  Statea  resi- 
dent m  auch  foreign  oonntry  at  the  ttnu  cf 
death. 

tha  Prealdent  ahaH  proclaim  that,  m  the  oasi 
of  dtlaena  or  aubjecta  of  auch  foreign  ooun- 
try  dying  whlla  the  proclamation  remains  in 
affect,  the  credit  imder  aubeection  (a)  shall 
ba  allowed  only  if  auch  foreign  country  al- 
lowa auch  a  almllar  credit  In  the  caae  of  dtl- 
aena  of  the  United  Statea  realdent  In  sudi 
foreign  country  at  the  time  of  death." 

(4)  The  auMndmenta  made  by  this  ■ubaae* 
tlon  (other  than  paragraph  (3) )  ahaU  apply 
with  respect  to  taxable  yean  beginning  aftsr 
December  31,  1966.  The  amendment  mads 
by  paragraph  (3)  ahall  apply  with  lespeet  to 
eatatea  of  decedenta  dying  after  the  data  et 
the  enactment  of  thla  Act. 


Sac.  7.  AacBMnMBMT  To  Pbbbbbvx  Kxiwnio 

Law  ok  Dbbdchowb  Umaa  Sbctiom  Ml- 

DmnrcnoMs.— Subeection  (d)  of  section  031 

(relating  to  deductions)  Is  amended  to  read 

aa  followa: 

"(d)  Datmcmma. — 

"(1)  OxMBUi.  Bxii.a.— Xxcept  aa  otherwise 
provided  In  thU  subaeotlon  and  aubsectloa 
(a).  In  tha  caae  of  persona  enttUed  to  th* 
beneflta  of  thia  aeetton  the  dsductiona  sbau 
be  aUowed  only  if  and  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  connected  with  tacome  ftom  souress 
within  the  United  Statea;  and  the  Pi'oP^/^ 
porttonment  and  allocatton  of  the  ™™*' 
tlona  with  respect  to  soorcca  of  income  wlthm 


June  15,  1966 


sties 


past 


and  without  tlM  United 
tumlned  aa  provided  In  . 
latlons  prescribed  by  the 
dslsgata. 

"(2)  MMcmBomB^-Tb*    t 
Uoas  abaU  ba  aUowad  who'  ^ 
ua  connected   with   inoonta 
vttbln  tha  United  Stataa: 

"(A)  The  deduction,  for 
nacted  with  the  trade  or  bu 
la  tranaaottona  entered  in 
loe«l  by  aeetton  168(c)(2). 
pfoflt,  If  such  tranaactton  ' 
profit,  would  be  taxable  u 

"(B)  The  deduction,  for 
not  connected  with  the 
arising    from    certain 
allowed  by  eection  106(c) . 
the  loss  la  of  property  wl 
Btatee. 

"(C)  The  deduction  for 
buU(»)s  and  glf  ta  aUowed 

"(3)  Danrcnov  diballo 

Tor  dlaaUowance  of 
MS  aeetton  142(b)  (2)." 

(b)    Krracmx    Datb. — ' 
made  by  thla  aection  ahaU  i , 
to  taxable  yeara  beginning 
II,  1008. 


ahall  ba  da- 

X.  undar  ragu- 

ilfecretary  or  hla 


BBC  a.  ESTAT 


or  Noi 
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lOwlng  dsdue- 
r  or  not  th^ 
from   souroes 


not  oon- 
If  Incunod 
for  proflt,  sl- 
ut only  It  the 
reeulted  In  a 
thto  subtitle, 
of  property 
or  bualneea  If 
or    theft. 
(U),  but  only  U 
liiln  the  United 


unilsr  tta 
or  l3&ee  < 
trails  or 
caauaAtiee 


table  eontil- 
aectton  170. 

deductton, 

amendment 

ly  with  reepect 

Deoember 


Tax.^ — 8ubee<  ;tlon 


pi 

ta  h< 


BBira. 

(a)  Rats  or 
tlaa  1101  (relating  to  tax 
Mtatas   of    nonieaidanto 
sBMnrted  to  read  aa  followa 

"(a)  IUtb  or  Tax. — ^Bxcq^t 
ssetloa  2107,  a  tax  oomimi 
with  the  foUowing  table  la 
on  ttie  transfer  of  the  taxal 
mined  aa  provided  in  aeetti 
dieedent  nonreetdent  not 
United  Statee: 

If  tha  taxable  estate 

Mot  over  9100,000-.  B% 

Over    $100,000    but 
Bot  over  9800,000.  |8,( 


Ov«r  9800.000  but 
not  over  91,000,- 
000 948,( 


Over  91,000,000  but 
not  over  93,000,- 
000 913 


Over  92,000,000 9S90i 


I  ft 


(b)  OaxDBa   AoAOiaT   Ta^— Seotton   2103 
(relating  to  credlto  aUowel  against  aetata 
tu)  u  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 
"te;-  2102.  CBBDBa  AsAXNatl 

"(•)  In  QBiraaAi.. — Tha 
Motion   2101    shaU    be    _ 
iBounts  determined  In  aco^ 
t>OQs  2011    to   201S,   Inclt 


Not  Czii- 

<a)  of  aac- 

incaae  of 
dtlaena)    la 


aa  provided  in 
In  accordance 

ereby  impoeed 

ie  eetata,  deter- 

2106,  of  every 

cltlaNi  of  tha 


the    taxable 


Idua    10%    of 


9,  phia  IB%  at 

over 
9,000. 


plua    90% 


,000. 

.  plua  96%  of 


impoeed  by 

with    the 

twithaee- 

(relatlng  to 


teta  death  taxea.  gift  tax.  and  tax  on  prior 
nnsfers).  subject  to  the  i  dedal  limitation 

provided  in  subsection  (b) .    i 

"(b)    SpbciAL   IiIlcrrATIOM.r->-The   ma-rtmnm 

««dlt  allowed  under  aectlon  2011  agalnat 
me  tax  impoeed  by  aeetton  2101  for  State 
dMth  taxes  paid  ahaU  be  an  amount  which 
••MS  the  same  ratto  to  thefiredlt  computed 
••  ^Ided  In  eectlon  3011^(i>)  aa  the  value 
«  ttia  property,  aa  determJaed  for  purpoaea 
«tbia  chapter,  upon  which  Btato  death  taxes 
wart  paid  and  which  la  IndUded  in  the  groee 
•rtate  under  seetton  2103  bbkra  to  the  value 
Mtbe  total  groea  aetata  w^  aeetton  2103. 
5»  purpoaee  of  thla  aubf^on.  the  term 
|W«e  aeath  taxea'  maana  tlta  taxee  described 
a  section  2011  (a)." 

(0)  Pbopbtt      WttHW  I     Tax       Uwubo 
«*»».— Section  2104  (relijttng  to  property 
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within  tha  Uhlted  Stataa)  ta  amanrtsd  by 

adding  at  the  end  tharaoC  tha  foUowing  naw 

aubeection: 
"(o)  Dbst  Obi  las I II IMS     Fia  puxpoass  of 

thia  aubchapter,  debt  ohllgattona  o< — 
"(1)  a  united  States  pereon.  or 
"(2)  the  United  Statee,  a  Stata  or  any 

political  subdivision  thereof,  or  the  District 

of  Columbia, 

owned  by  a  nonreaidant  not  a  dtixan  of  the 
United  Statea  ahaU  ba  deemed  property  with- 
in the  United  Stataa.  THU  aubeectton  ahaU 
not  apply  to  a  debt  obligation  of  a  domeatto 
corporatton  If  any  interest  on  auch  obllga- 
tton.  were  auch  Intereat  received  by  the  de- 
cedent at  the  time  of  hla  death,  would  be 
treated  iinder  section  e62(a)  (1)  aa  Income 
from  aourcee  without  the  Uhlted  States." 

(d)  Paormrrr  Wuauvr  tbx  Umitid 
Statbs.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  3106  (re- 
lating to  btmk  depoalta)  is  amended  to  taad 
aa  foUowa: 

"(b)  DxpoBirs  nr  Cbbtaxk  Focbum 
BxANCHXB. — ^For  purposes  of  this  subchapter, 
dejKxlta  with  a  foreign  brandi  of  a  domeatto 
corporatton.  if  auch  branch  la  engaged  In 
the  commercial  t^wMug  bualneea,  ahaU  not 
be  deemed  pimierty  within  tha  United 
Statea." 

(a)  Dmmxioar  or  Taxabui  Bbtatb. — Para- 
graph (3)  of  section  2106(a)  (relating  to  de- 
duction of  exemption  from  groee  estate)  la 
amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(8)  ■xxxmow.— 

"(A)  Obmbbai.  bolbv — An  aKen4>tlon  of 
980J>00. 

"(B)  BrsiiiwH'rs  or  poesBasioMs  op  thx 
umrcD  statbs^ — ^In  the  caae  of  a  decedent 
who  is  conddered  to  be  a  'nonrealdent  not 
a  dtlxen  of  the  UOlted  Statea'  undar  the  pro- 
visions of  seotton  3300,  the  exempUon  abaU 
be  the  greater  of  (I)  980,000.  or  (II)  ttuit  pro- 
portion of  the  exemptton  authoriosd  by  sse- 
tton  2052  which  tha  valua  of  that  part  of 
ths  decedent's  puss  estate  which  at  the  time 
of  his  death  la  dtuated  in  the  United  Statea 
bears  to  the  value  of  his  entire  groea  aetata 
wheieves  situated." 

(f)  Spbcxal  MxTHona  of  Coupvtihu  Tax. — 
Subchapter  B  of  chapter  11  (relating  to 
estates  of  nonreddento  not  dtlsens)  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fMlowtng  new  aeettona: 

"Sac  2107.  XxPATxiATioif  To  Atob  Tax. 

"(a)  Bass  or  Tax. — ^A  tax  computed  In 
accordance  with  the  table  contained  in  aee- 
tton 2001  Is  herday  Imposed  on  the  transfer  of 
the  taxable  esliato,  determined  aa  provided  in 
aectlon  2106,  of  every  deoedent  nonreaidant 
not  a  dttaen  of  the  United  Statea  dying  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  if  after 
March  8,  1068,  and  within  the  10-year  period 
ending  with  the  date  of  death  such  decedent 
loet  united  States  dtteenshlp,  unless  sudi 
loss  did  not  have  for  one  of  tta  principal  pur- 
poses the  avoidance  of  taxea  under  this  sub- 
ttUe  or  aubtitte  A. 

"(b)  Oaoss  EbtaxXj — Tor  purpoaea  of  the 
tax  impoeed  by  snbeectton  (a) ,  the  value  of 
the  groee  eetata  of  every  deoedent  to  whom 
subsectton  (a)  applies  shaU  be  determined  as 
provided  In  section  SlOfi,  except  that— 

"(1)  If  such  decedent  owned  (within  the 
meaning  of  aeetton  068(a))  at  the  time  of 
his  death  10  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
combmed  voting  power  of  aU  elaases  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote  of  a  foreign  corporatton,  and 

"(2)  If  such  decedent  owned  (wl^ln  the 
meaning  of  eeetton  988(a) ),  or  is  conddered 
to  have  owned  (by  apidylng  the  ownership 
rulee  of  aeetton  966(b) ),  at  the  time  of  hla 
death,  more  than  80  pereant  of  the  total  ocm- 
blned  voting  poeser  at  aU  Blassaa  at  stock 
entltted  to  vote  of  euch  foreign  corporatton, 
then  that  proportion  of  tha  fair  market  value 
ot  the  stock  of  sudi  foreign  corporation 
owned  (within  the  meaning  of  aection 
059(a) )  by  such  deoedent  at  the  time  of  his 
death.-  lAlch  tha  fair  market  value  of  any 
aaaeta  owned  by  such  foreign  corporatton  and 
dtuated  in  the  United  States,  at  the  time 


of  his  death,  bears  to  tba  total  fair  oaarket 
value  of  aU  ssssta  owned  by  auch  foreign 
oorporation  at  the  time  of  hU  death,  ahaU  be 
Included  In  the  poes  eetata  of  auoh  decedent. 
For  purpoeea  at  tha  preceding  aentanaa,  a 
deoedent  ahaU  ba  treated  aa  owning  atock  of 
a  foreign  oorporation  at  the  time  of  hla  death 
if,  at  tha  time  of  a  tranafer,  by  trust  or 
otherwiae,  within  the  wt*n«ng  of  t^tiir^a 
2085  to  2088,  indudve,  he  owned  auch  atock. 

"(e)  <kaaa.— TIM  tax  impoeed  by  aub- 
aeotton  (a)  ahaU  be  credited  with  the 
antounta  datarmined  in  aooordanoe  with  aee- 
tton 3103. 

"(d)  PtaBPTioM  >oa  Loas  or  c^namramp 
FOB  OBRanr  Canaas,  Oubeectlon  (a)  shaU 
not  apply  to  the  tranafer  of  the  estate  of  a 
deoedent  wfaoae  toes  of  United  Statee  dtiaen- 
shlp  reeulted  from  the  appUoatton  of  aection 
801(b),  850,  or  856  of  the  Bnmlgtattan  and 
NattonaUty  Act.  aa  amandad  (8  UJB.O.  1401 
(b).  14B3.  or  1487). 

"(e)  Bawamx  ow  Pboov.— If  the  Oeeretary 
or  hla  delegate  estebUabsa  that  It  ta  rsasm 
able  to  believe  that  an  indindual'e  loaa  at 
United  Statee  dttaenahlp  would,  but  for  this 
section,  result  In  a  substantial  reductton  in 
the  estate,  Inheritance,  legacy,  and  sucoes- 
ston  taxes  in  respect  of  the  tranafer  of  his 
eetate,  the  burden  of  proving  that  such  loss 
of  dttaenahlp  did  not  have  for  one  of  Ita 
prlndpal  purpoeee  the  avotdanoe  of  taxea 
undar  thla  sobMtts  or  siAMtle  A  ahafl  be  on 
the  executor  of  auch  Indlvlduani  estate. 
"Sac.  2108.  AmicATiOK  or  Pkb-U67  Bsran 
Tax  Paovmom. 

"(a)  iMPosmoM  or  MOax  BtJBBCHsota  Tix 
bt  FoaxroK  CotnmiT. — ^Whenever  tha  TnA- 
dent  flnda  that — 

"(1)  under  the  lawa  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try, conalderlng  tha  tax  aystem  of  such  for- 
eign country,  a  more  burdensome  tax  la  Im- 
poeed by  auoh  foreign  country  on  tha  tranafer 
ot  eetataa  of  decedenta  who  ware  otttaeas  of 
the  United  States  and  not  raaldanto  of  auoh 
foreign  country  than  tha  tax  Impnswl  by  thla 
subchapter  on  the  transfer  of  estates  of 
decedenta  who  were  teddenta  of  such  foreign 
country, 

"(3)  auoh  foreign  country,  when  xaquosted 
by  the  United  States  to  do  so,  has  not  aotad 
to  cevlae  or  reduce  such  tax  so  that  It  ta 
no  mass  burdenaome  than  tha  tax  lm|r~tert 
by  this  subchapter  on  the  trantf er  of  eatatea 
of  decedenta  who  were  realdenta  of  such 
foreign  country,  and 

"(8)  It  Is  In  the  public  Internet  to  apply 
pre-1967  tax  provisions  In  aooordanee  with 
thla  aeetton  to  the  trantfer  of  aetates  at 
decedenta  who  were  reddanta  oC  auoh  foreign 
oountry, 

the  Preeldant  shall  proclaim  that  tha  tax 
on  tha  transgar  ot  tha  aakato  at  mtaty  de- 
cadent who  waa  a  lasldSBt  at  anoh  f  atat^a 
oountry  at  tba  thns  of  hla  death  ahall.  in 
tha  caae  of  dseedento  dying  aftar  tha  data 
at  nteh  pmnlamatloB.  be  datenman 
this  aubdiaptar  wtthoot  rsgard  to 

made  to  aeotlaaa  3101  (idattng  to  tax 
1),  2103  (ralattag  to  eradlta  ^Xnat 
tax),  and  8016  (rd«tli«  to  estate  tax  re- 
tnma)  on  or  aftar  tha  data  of  enactment  of 
thla  aectUm. 
"(b)    ALLBSiaxBDw  or 


Tax. — Whanevar  the  Pieddant  flnda  VtaX  the 
lawa  of  any  foreign  country  with  req>eet  to 
which  the  Preeldent  haa  made  a  prodaam- 
tton  under  suhseetlon  (a)  have  been  modi- 
fled  ao  that  the  tax  on  the  tiansfar  of 
astatee  of  daoedanta  who  wars  dttaana  of 
the  United  Statee  and  not  rtddeata  of  aueh 
foreign  oountry  is  no  longer  more  burden- 
sonaa  than  the  tax  Impoaed  by  thla  sub- 
chapter on  the  tranafer  of  estatee  of  de- 
cedenta who  were  redrtenta  of  such  fgveign 
country,  he  shaU  proclaim  that  the  tax 
on  the  tranafer  of  the  estata  of  every  de- 
oedent who  was  a  rsstdent  at  such  fordgn 
cotmtry  at  the  time  of  his  dsath  shall.  In 
the  caae  of  decedenta  dying  after  tiie  date 
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of  raeh  proclamatlcm.  be  detennlned  Tinder 
thla  tubcbapter  without  regard  to  subaec- 
Uon  (a). 

"(c)  Notification  or  Conorebs  Reqttibxd. — 
No  proclamation  aball  be  Issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  this  section  unless,  at 
least  30  days  prior  to  such  proclamation,  he 
has  notified  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
RepresentatlTsa  of  his  Intention  to  Issue 
such  proclamation. 

"(d)     iMrLKMnfTATION    BT    RKHTLATIOMS. — 

The  Secretary  or  his  delegat'S  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  Implement  this  section." 

(g)  SaTATK  Tax  Rsmtits. — ^Paragraph  (2) 
of  section  a018(a)  (relating  to  estates  of 
nonreddents  not  citizens)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "#3,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "WO.OOO". 

(h)  Clshcai,  Amknokknt. — The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  11  (re- 
lating to  estates  of  nonresidents  not  cltl- 
aens)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  3107.  ttpatrlatlon  to  avoid  tax. 
"Sec.  2108.  Application  of  pre-1967  estate 
tax  provisions." 

(1)  ■iiiciivs     Datb. — The     amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  estates  of  decedents  dying  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Saa  9.  Tax  om  Odts  or  NoMaBsmxNTs  Nor 

CXTIBXIfS. 

(a)  iMTOunoN  or  Tax. — Subsection  (a) 
at  section  2501  (relating  to  general  rule  for 
Imposltton  of  tax)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
(oUowa: 

"(a)  Taxabu  TMHsms.— 

"(1)  OsmiAL  BT7LB. — FoT  the  Calendar 
year  1856  and  each  calendar  year  thereafter 
a  tax,  computed  as  provided  In  section  2503, 
ta  hereby  Imposed  on  the  transfer  of  prop- 
erty by  gift  during  such  calendar  year  by 
any  IndlTldual,  resident  or  nonresident. 

"(3)    TKANBrBBS  or  Dn-AMOIBLB  PBOPXBTT. — 

Bleeps  as  prorlded  In  paragraph  (3),  para- 
grfti^  (1)  shaU  not  apply  to  the  transfer  of 
Intangible  property  by  a  nonresident  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

"(8)  ■kcbptionb. — Paragraph  (2)  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  a  donor  who  at  any  time 
after  ICareb  8,  1906,  and  within  the  ten-year 
period  ending  with  the  date  of  transfer  lost 
United  States  cltlsenshlp  unless — 

"(A)  such  donor's  Ices  of  United  States 
dtlaenshlp  resulted  from  the  application  of 
section  801  (b),  850,  or  855  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatlonaUty  Act,  as  amended  (8 
U.S.G.  1401(b),  1482.  or  1487).  or 

"(B)  such  loaa  dM  not  have  for  one  of  Its 
principal  pxirposes  the  avoidance  of  taxes 
under  this  subtitle  or  subtitle  A. 

"(4)  BoBBBN  or  PBOor. — If  the  Secretary 
or  bla  delegate  estabUahes  that  It  Is  reason- 
able to  bellere  that  an  Individual's  loss  of 
XIBlted  States  dtlaenshlp  would,  but  for 
paragraph  (8),  restilt  In  a  substantial  reduc- 
tlOD  for  the  calendar  year  In  the  taxes  on 
the  transfer  of  property  by  gift,  the  burden 
of  prorlng  that  such  loss  of  citizenship  did 
not  have  for  one  of  Its  prlnclpcU  purposes  the 
avoMance  of  taxes  under  this  subtitle  or  sub- 
'  tlUe  A  shall  be  on  such  individual." 

(b)  TBAKsraas  in  OxmaAL. — Subsection 
(b)  «t  section  3511  (relating  to  situs  rule  for 
stock  In  a  corporation)  Is  amended  to  read 
asfoUowa: 

"(b)  IirrANOTBLB  FBOraaii. — For  purpoaes 
of  this  chapter.  In  the  case  of  a  nonraaldent 
not  a  citizen  of  the  TTnlted  SUtes  who  la 
•an^pted  from  the  application  of  section 
a«01(a)(2)— 

"(1)  shares  of  stock  issued  by  a  domestic 
corporation,  and  v 

"(S)  debt  obligations  of— 

"(A)  a  United  Statea  person,  or 

"(B)  the  muted  SUtea.  a  SUte  or  any 
'  poUUcal  subdlTlaion  thereof,  or  the  DIatrtot 
of  Columbia, 


which  are  owned  by  such  nonresident  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  property  situated  within 
the  United  States." 

(c)  Birsciivz  Daib. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  the  calendar  year  1967  and  all  calendar 
years  thereafter. 

Sbc.  10.  TKbatt  Obugatioms. 

No  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  In  any  case  where  Its  application  would 
be  contrary  to  any  treaty  obligation  of  the 
United  States.  For  purpoees  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  extension  of  a  benefit  pro- 
vided by  any  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  contrary  to  a 
treaty  obligation  of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments  to 
the  bill  are  in  order  except  amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meaiu. 

Mr.  MILUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  permit 
me  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. There  are  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  developed  within  the 
committee.  As  my  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  BtrmxsI  and  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CuKTis]  know,  those  amendments  are 
printed  in  the  report  and  they  are  also 
printed  in  the  bdll  as  reported  by  the 
committee.  They  are  very  technical  and 
very  numerous.  I  am  going  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc  and 
that  they  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Rzcoho  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendments  are  as 
follows: 

Page  14.  line  16.  strike  out  "(B),"  and  In- 
sert "(B)   and  (C)," 

Page  16.  line  11,  Insert: 

"  '(C)  In  the  case  of  a  foreign  corporation 
taxable  under  part  I  of  subchapter  L,  any 
Income  from  sources  without  the  United 
States  which  Is  attributable  to  Its  United 
States  business  shall  be  treated  as  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  within  the  United  States." 

Page  16,  line  17.  strike  "(C)"  and  Insert 
"(D)". 

Page  17.  line  11.  after  "1966"  Insert:  ";  ex- 
cept that  In  applying  aectlon  864(c)  (4) 
(B)(1U)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Oode  of 
1964  (as  added  by  subsection  (d) )  with  re- 
spect V>  *■  binding  contract  entered  Into  on 
or  before  February  34.  1966,  activities  In  the 
United  States  on  or  before  such  date  In  nego- 
tiating or  carrying  out  such  contract  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  account." 

Page  20,  line  8,  strike  "taxable"  and  Insert 
"taxable". 

Page  21,  line  14,  after  "property"  Insert 
"held  for  the  production  of  Income  and". 

Page  21.  line  17,  after  "of"  Insert  "such". 

Page  56.  line  4,  Insert: 

"(e)  XLacnom  bt  Nonxxsisbnt  Unitbd 
Statbs  CnuBMs  Who  Abb  Subject  to  Fobxion 
COMmnnTT  PaorxBTT  Laws. — 

"(1)  Part  m  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1 
(relating  to  Income  from  sources  without  the 
United  SUtes)  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpart: 

"  'BtrBPABT  H ntCOKX  OF  CBBTAOT  NONBBSIBBNT 

UMllUt  BTATCa  CmZBNS  BUajBCT  TO  rOBBIOIf 

coMKoMrTT  PBonorrr  laws 

"  'Sac.  981.  Elections  as  to  treatment  of  In- 
come subject  to  foreign  com- 
munity property  laws. 

**  'Sac.  Ml.  Klbctiok  as  to  TUatmbnt  or  Iif- 

OOMB  SUBJBCr  TO  FOBXIGIf  COM- 

MDMiTi   Pbofbitt  Laws. 


"'(a)  Okwbbal  Rttuk. — In  the  case  of  any 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  n 
1966,  If— 

"  '(1)  an  Individual  Is  (A)  a  cltiaen  of  the 
United  States,  (B)  a  bona  fide  resident  oi  t 
foreign  country  or  countries  during  the 
entire  taxable  year,  and  (C)  married  at  tbs 
close  of  the  taxable  year  to  a  spouse  who  Is 
a  nonresident  alien  during  the  entire  tax- 
able year,  and 

"  '(2)  such  Individual  and  his  qioxue  elect 
to  have  subsection  (b)  apply  to  their  com- 
munity Income  under  foreign  community 
property  laws, 

then  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  such  la. 
come  of  such  individual  and  such  spouse  for 
the  taxable  year  and  for  all  subsequent  tax- 
able years  for  which  the  requirements  at 
paragraph  (1)  are  met,  unless  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  consents  to  a  termination  of 
the  election. 

"•(b)  Teeatikemt  or  ComtmnrT  1*. 
COMB. — ^For  any  taxable  year  to  which  an 
election  made  under  subsection  (a)  applies, 
the  community  Income  under  foreign  com- 
munity property  laws  of  the  husband  and 
wife  making  the  election  shall  be  treated  u 
follows : 

"  '(1)  Earned  Income  (within  the  meaning 
of  the  first  sentence  of  section  911  (b) ) ,  other 
than  trade  or  business  Income  and  a  part- 
ner's distributive  share  of  partnership  in- 
come, shaU  be  treated  as  the  Income  of  Um 
spouse  who  rendered  the  personal  services. 

"'(2)  Trade  or  business  Income,  and  > 
partner's  distributive  share  of  partnership  in- 
come, shall  be  treated  as  provided  In  sectloa 
1403(a)(5). 

"  '(3)  Community  Income  not  described  in 
paragrai^  (1)  <»>  (3)  which  Is  derived  from 
the  separate  property  (as  determined  under 
the  8{>pllcable  foreign  community  property 
law)  of  one  spouse  shall  be  treated  as  the 
Income  of  such  spouse. 

"'(4)  All  other  such  commvmlty  Income 
shall  be  treated  as  provided  In  the  applicable 
foreign  community  property  law. 

"  '(c)    ELBCnoif  roB  Pkb-1967  Tbabs.— 

"'(1)  Elbction. — If  an  Individual  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)(1)  (A) 
and  (C)  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  be- 
fore January  1,  1967,  and  If  such  Individual 
and  the  spouse  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  (1)  (C)  elect  under  this  subsection,  then 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply 
to  their  community  Income  under  foteign 
community  property  laws  for  all  open  taxable 
years  beginning  before  January  1,  1967 
(whether  under  this  chapter,  the  correspond- 
ing provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1989,  or  the  corresponding  provtslons  of 
prior  revenue  laws),  for  which  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)(1)  (A)  and  (C) 
are  met. 

"'(2)  BrraCT  or  kjction. — ^Fcr  any  tax- 
able year  to  which  an  election  made  under 
this  subsection  applies,  the  community  in- 
come under  foreign  community  prcq)erty  law 
of  the  husband  and  wife  making  the  election 
ahall  be  treated  as  provided  by  subsectkm 
(b) ,  except  that  the  other  community  Income 
described  in  paragraph  (4)  of  subeecUon  (b) 
ShaU  be  treated  as  the  Income  of  the  ^>ous« 
who.  for  such  taxable  year,  had  gross  Income 
under  paragraphs  (1) ,  (3) ,  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (b),  plus  sepcu^te  gross  income,  greater 
than  that  of  the  other  spouse.  _ 

"  '(d)  TncB  roB  MAxnia  Blbctions;  Pibh» 
or  LnsiTATiOMs;  rrc. — 

"  '(1)  TmB— An  election  under  subeecUoB 
(a)  or  (c)  for  a  taxable  year  may  be  made 
at  any  time  while  such  year  Is  stUl  open,  and 
shall  be  made  In  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shaU  by  reg\Uatloai 
prescribe. 

"'(2)  Extbnsion  or  pbbioo  ro«  AflSfMuw 
oxnciBMCixa  and  makino  axroNne — If  »ny 
taxable  year  to  which  an  election  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (c)  ^pUes  U  open  at  ths 
Ume  such  election  U  made,  the  period  f« 
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misnlnir  a  deHeteney  acaloat  kad  tlw  pvlod 
for  filing  olalm  for  eradlt  oi  Nfund  of  any 

o^grpayment  by,  the  htisbana  and  wife  for 
fflrti  taxable  y«ar.  to  the  atnit  raeh  dafl- 
dsBcy  or  orerpayment  1*  nttii  tatahl*  to  waah. 
u  election,  ahaU  not  upir^  |  baCora  1  year 
after  the  data  of  such  el( 

•  '(8)  AuBf  arooBx  nibd  »tdr  joor  nr  am- 
(c)  BLBcnow  nr  csffAnr  casaa. — ^If 
the  Secretary  or  hte  ddegata 

•■(A)  that  an  election  u4||v  BOhaectlon 
(e)  would  not  affeet  the  Ilabi  llty  for  Fsderal 
tnoome  tax  of  the  qwuse  ref4vad  to  in  sub- 
Mctlon  (a)(1)(C)   for  any  tbxable  year,  or 

-'(B)  that  the  effect  on  sQCh  liability  for 
tax  cannot  be  aabertatned  abit  that  to  deny 
tbe  election  to  the  dtlaen  ^f  the  Dblted 
States  would  be  inequitable  Und  eatne  nn- 
dnebardshlp, 

loeb  spouse  shall  not  be  reqii^rad  to  Join  In 
lueb  election,  and  paragraija^  (3)  of  this 
lubiectlon  shall  not  apply  nth  raapect  to 
luch  spouse.  I 

"'(4)  iMToaar. — ^To  the  extent  that  any 
ovitpayment  or  deficiency  for  a  t^able  year 
to  attributable  to  an  elecUdii  made  under 
this  section,  no  Intcreat  aball  be  allowed  or 
paid  tor  any  period  before  tl  a  day  which  la 
1  year  after  the  datq  of  such  ^ectlon. 

*'(e)  DBTiMiuosia  ANo  Sii^aAi.  Bouts. — 
Rrpoiposes  of  this  section —  \ 

■'(I)  DxDtrcnoNa. — ^Deduct Itma  shall  be 
treated  In  a  manner  consliljent  with  the 
manner  provided  by  this  sec(  Ibn  for  the  ia- 
ooen  to  which  they  relate.        [ 

■'(1)  Opbn  Tasaa.— a  taxii>la  year  of  a 
dtisen  of  the  United  States  ikid  hla  spouse 
ihall  be  treated  as  "open"  iff  we  period  for 
iMMing  a  deficiency  against  fcuch  citizen  for 
(oeh  year  has  not  expired  t}^ore  the  date 
of  the  election  under  aubsedibn  (a)  or  (e) , 
u  the  oaas  may  be.  [ 

*'(»  Bucnoifa  IN  oaaa  c^  aacBDama. — 
It  a  husband  or  wife  la  deeea  iM  hla  dectlon 
mdcr  this  section  may  be  a  ade  by  hla  ex- 
ecutor, administrator,  or  bther  peracm 
charged  with  his  property.        |  ' 

"'(4)  DxATR  or  BPousB  Aianni  TAXABX,a 
Txu^In  Implying  Bubaeotlt)|i  (a)(1)(C), 
ud  In  determining  under  suMecUoa  (c)  (3) 
vhlch  spouse  has  the  greater  Income  for  a 
tauble  year.  If  a  husband  o}  wife  dies  the 
taxable  year  of  the  surviving  M>ouse  shall  be 
ttwted  as  ending  on  the  datel^  such  death.' 

"(3)  The  table  of  subpartif  jfor  such  part 
m  Is  amended  by  adding  at  1»e  end  thereof 
thefoUowlng:  H 

"  'Subpart  H.  Income  of  certaUi  nonresident 
United  8tate4  citizens  sub- 
ject to  forelrti  communltj 
-/..  -  property  Uwi  .f 

(»)  Section  911(d)  (relalliig  to  earned 
"leome  from  sources  wltboiii  the  United 
States)  u  amende*—  T 

"(A)  by  striking  out  'For   lUminlxtratlve' 
Ud  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ihe  foUowing: 
(1)  ror  administrative';  and 
*(B)  by  adding  at  the  thersbf  the  fOUow- 

"  '(2)  ^r  elections  as  to  trjetitment  of  to- 
wn* subject  to  foreign  coi^unlty  pr<v- 
•fiy  1»WB.  see  section  981.' " 

|^>(e  68,  line  9,  Inaert: 
(e)  FoKxiow  Tax  CaaniT  nnCASB  or  Cm- 
nnr  Ovbsbab    Opxbation8   jlKnnnifa    Srm- 


(1)  Section   904(f)(2)     (ril 
WcaUon  of  llmltatlona  on  f < 
"  <=M«    of    certain    Intei 
•Bkended— 

"(A)  by  striking  out  "or" 
•<*P«agraph(C), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the 

aiJ2r?'!£r^  (D)   and 
^''**  .  or",  and 

foni£i  ^  **'"°«  »*  «»•  «* 
lonowtog  new  subparagn^: 

(«)  noelved  by  an  ov« 
glt^^jA.UU^  on  obllg, 
"wd  foreign  corporation.' 


ting  to  ap- 

tax  credit 

inccmie)     la 


|od  at  the  end 
to  ilea 

tbtnot  the 

(VerattOBa 
Ions  of  a  re- 


"(S)  Seetton  904(f)  la  amaadad  by  adding 
at  ttia  aad  OiaraQf  tba  follewli«  new  pai»- 
giapk:    _  

OBAVH  (1)(B)^— -For  purpoaaa  of  paiagnqfli 
(1)(B).— 

**  '(A)  the  term  "ovaiaaaa  operations  fund- 
ing subaldiary"  atiaaaa  a  domeatle  oorpora- 
tlon  which  (1)  la  a  maaabar  of  an  ^fflMtttd 
grot^p  (within  the  meaning  of  aeotton  1506) 
and  la  not  the  oommm  parent  corporatKm, 
and  (11)  was  formed  and  la  availed  ot  for  the 
prtnolpal  purpose  of  raising  funds  outside 
the  United  Statea  thitnigh  public  offerings 
to  foreign  persons  and  of  oalng  suoh  funds 
to  finance  the  operattona  to  foreign  ooua- 
trlee  of  one  or  more  related  foreign  corpora- 
tlona,  and 

"'(B)  a  foreign  corporatloii  la.  with  re- 
spect to  an  overseas  operattona  funding  sub- 
sidiary, a  related  foreign  corporation  If  the 
aflUlated  group  of  which  atwh  aubaidiary  la  a 
mambar  owns  50  peroent  or  more  of  the  vot- 
ing stock  of  such  foreign  corporation  either 
directly  or  throtigh  ownership  of  the  voting 
stock  of  another  fwelgn  corporation.' 

"(3)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  ShaU  apply  to  toterest  raoalvad 
after  December  31,  1985,  to  taxable  yeara 
ending  after  such  date." 

Pa«s  78.  Una  20,  strlka  "undar  section  883 
(a)(1)"  and  Insert  "by  reason  of  aectlon  861 
(a)(1)(B)". 

Page  78,  line  15,  after  "tax) ."  Insert  "2106 
(relating  to  taxable  estate),". 

The  committee  aniKidments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  tbe 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albsbi) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  ICaBonr. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Wbde 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Unkm.  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  havlnv  bad 
under  eonaid««ti<m  the  bill  (HJl.  ISIOS) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  equitable  tax  treatment 
for  foreign  investment  in  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
880,  he  reported  tbe  bill  back  to  the 
House  ?rlth  suodry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Und^ 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not;  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  grOs. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Hie 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroaaed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Tbe  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

OENEEtAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.BmiLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all^Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bUl  Just  passed,  and  I  also  ask  unanimous 
oonaent  that  those  irtio  have  partldpatad 
in  the  debate  on  the  bill  today  be  per- 
mitted to  revise  and  exteiid  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoare.  Is  there 
objectloa  to  tbe  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  AzkansaiT 

Ume  was  no  objection. 


THE  160TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
POUNDING  QP  REBUNOTON  ARMS. 
INC. 

Mr.  PlKMijE.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tbe  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

"Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  then 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frcMn  New  York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorzow 
in  Qlon.  N.Y..  there  is  scheduled  a  special 
ceremony  marking  the  160th  anniversary 
of  ttie  fbundbig  of  Remington  Amis.  Inc.. 
the  oldest  gunmaker  In  America.  I  call 
this  event  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagiiee  because  to  me  It  represents  ap 
Amertean  success  story  of  which  we  can 
all  be  proud. 

Tlie  story  of  Remington  Arms'  eentoiy 
and  a  half  of  operation  ts  more  than  an 
accounting  of  men  and  machines  in  ac- 
tion, It  is  a  tribute  to  the  free  enterprise 
system  which  we  so  dearly  cherish.  It 
provides  m  wltfa  an  exdtlng  chapter  In 
the  annalfl  of  our  Nation's  business  his- 
tory and  clearly  documents,  for  all  to  see, 
our  claim  that  the  technological  skill.  In- 
genuity, tnventtveuess,  commonseDse. 
and  aO-arimnd  aMIlty  of  the  Amertean 
wotkfcMroe  Is  second  to  none.  ' 

The  Remington  Arms  success  story  Is'a 
story  of  people.  Ptom  that  historic  day 
in  1810  when  EUphalet  Roniiwton  first 
founded  his  business  in  the  pleasant  sor- 
rottndings  of  tbe  obarmlng  village  of 
mon  tn  HerUmer  Countgr,  N.Y..  (be  peo- 
ld»— 4n  tbe  plants,  ta  the  offices,  and  on 
the  road— provided  the  margin  of  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure.  As 
a  result.  Remington  Arms  became  a  real 
leader  in  the  production  of  sporttng  fire- 
arms and  ammnnltlon,  reapeeted  at  borne 
and  abroad. 

During  this  century  and  a  half,  thk 
company  has  responded  to  crisis  af  tci 
crista  devoting  Its  facilities  to  national 
defense  needs.  Its  Industilal  achieve- 
ments have  contributed  much  to  our  se- 
cuilty  and  have  made  the  name  Reming- 
ton a  woridwlde  badge  of  distinction. 

There  is  mudi  more  to  the  celebration 
scheduled  tomorrow  than  the  honoring 
of  a  ooriKjrate  name.  In  a  larger  sense, 
the  tribute  will  be  rendered  to  tbe  peo- 
ple who  have  been  responsible  and  de^ 
serve  the  credit  for  "Mti^Tig  that  name 
recognized  and  rejected  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  and  distant  points 
abroad.  I  am  privileged  to  personally 
know  a  great  many  of  these  people — 
skilled  woiicers.  production  spedfdists, 
secretaries,  executives — and  to  represent 
and  serve  them,  as  well  as  their  fftmjivpg 
friends,  and  netghbors,  here  in  tbe  Con- 
gress. 

Although  I  am  proud  to  give  fecial 
mention  to  a  eompany  wtakb  will  adileve 
a  signlfleant  nttastone  In  Its  Ulnstrloas 
history,  I  wish  to  give  highest  praise  to 
the  main  cast  of  characters  in  this  out- 
standing success  story,  the  people  who 
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have  nuule  Remington  Anns  what  it  is 
today  and  who  wiU  oontlnxie  to  play  ma- 
jor roles  In  assuring  for  the  company  a 
vital  and  dynamic  future  as  a  prosperous, 
productive  and  pioneering  member  of  the 
American  industrial  oommimlty. 


VISIT  BY  SECRETARY  OP  AGRICUL- 
TURE FREEMAN  IN  IOWA 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  a  newspaper 
arUcle.         

The  SPEAKER  iM-o  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand that  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man Is  to  speak  at  three  meetings  in 
Iowa  late  tUs  week,  apparently  in  an 
effort  to  placate  the  irate  farmers  of  the 
State. 

It  will  be  most  interesting  to  hear 
how  Preeman  explains  the  confidential 
"Dear  Bob"  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  earlier 
this  year  on  the  basis  of  which  Mc- 
Namara ordered  a  SO-percent  cut  in  pork 
purchases  for  the  military  services,  a 
move  designed  to  cut  prices  paid  to 
farmers  for  their  hogs. 

Freeman's  confidential  letter  also  in- 
dicates he  suggested  other  action  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  undermining 
farm  income. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  most  in- 
teresting to  watch  Freeman  now  try  to 
allM  himself  and  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration from  the  responsibility  for  what 
the  farmers  of  Iowa  know  was  an  at- 
tempt to  make  them  the  goats  for  in- 
flation. 

Following  Is  an  article  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  of  June  10.  1966,  which 
is  most  revealing: 

HiMT  Sscsrr  Pucs  Movxs  bt  Puxman — What 
"Okvuu"  Said  in  Lrma  to  "Bob" 

(By  Ntck  Kota) 

WAsmNOTON,  D.C. — The  Agriculture  De- 
partment hM  adjusted  a  number  of  Ita  cmn- 
modlty  and  purchasing  programs  to  flgbt 
Inflation,  according  to  a  confidential  letter 
from  Agriculture  Secretary  OrrUle  Freeman 
to  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara. 

The  letter  not  only  sbowe  that  Preeman 
recommended  a  reduction  of  Defense  De- 
partment pork  purchases  as  an  antl-lnfla- 
tlonary  measiu-e.  but  Indicates  he  also  may 
haye  taken  a  number  of  other  actions  which 
never  have  been  made  public. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  refused 
to  release  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  "Dear  Bob" 
from  "Orvllle"  which  contradicts  some  of 
the  explanations  Preeman  made  at  a  press 
conference  last  week  concerning  the  pork 
reductions. 

In  some  of  his  answers,  Preeman  Indicated 
bis  department  had  little  or  no  role  In  the 
decision  and  the  purpose  of  the  decision  was 
not  to  Influence  consumer  prices. 

The  Register,  however,  obtained  Thursday 
a  full  text  of  the  letter,  which  shows  that  the 
Defense  Department  fully  followed  reeom- 
mendaUons  made  by  tlie  Agrtoultuie  Deoart- 


Preeman's  letter  and  a  reply  from  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  Cyrus  Vance  also  show 
clearly  that  the  antl-lnflatlonary  measures 
were  ordered  by  the  President. 

Freeman's  Jan.  22,  1966,  letter  to  Mc- 
Namara begins: 

"As  you  know  the  Prealdent-  wants  us  to 
help  mlnlmiae  the  price  impact  of  defense 
food  purchases.  With  hog  and  cattle  market- 
ings down,  retail  food  prices  will  continue  to 
provide  serious  price  stabilisation  problems 
over  the  next  several  months. 

"We  have  adjusted  a  number  of  ova  food 
purchases  and  commodity  sales  programs  to 
stabilize  prices.  Even  though  defense  pur- 
chases amoimt  to  only  two  percent  of  aU 
food,  the  timing  and  composition  of  pur- 
chases can  be  Important  to  price  stability. 

"Our  economists  have  reviewed  your  mlU- 
tary  food  requirements  and  procurement 
procediu-es,  and  the  supply-demand  situation 
for  food  with  Mr.  Ignatius  (Assistant  De- 
fense Secretary  Paul  Ignatius)  and  bis  staff. 
On  the  basis  of  this  review,  I  recommend  that 
the  military  services  take  the  steps  set  out  be- 
low to  help  keep  domestic  food  prices  In  line 
without  Impairing  the  effectlvenees  of  your 
food  services  and  military  operations." 

Freeman  went  on  to  recommend  a  80  per- 
cent reduction  In  pork  purchases  for  six 
months  with  substitution  of  lower-priced 
foods,  purchase  for  six  months  of  European 
pork  and  beef  Instead  of  UJ9.  products  and 
reductions  in  purchases  of  various  canned 
fniits  and  vegetables. 

rABMERS  PXOTBSTS 

The  Defense  Department  Issued  an  order 
Feb.  17  carrying  out  precisely  Freeman's  rec- 
ommendations. The  order  did  not  become 
public  knowledge  until  seven  weeks  later,  and 
the  action  was  reversed  May  7  after  farmer 
protests. 

It  Is  not  known  how  many  other  actions 
were  taken  as  part  of  the  President's  anti- 
inflationary  drive  but  never  announced  or 
never  Justified  as  antl-lnflatlonary. 

After  the  pork  order,  the  administration 
reduced  hide  exports,  sought  to  increase 
Cheddar  cheese  impwts,  and  cut  defense 
butter  purchases.  An  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment spokesman  said  Thursday  that  he  knew, 
of  no  other  actions  designed  to  reduce  prices. 

At  the  time  the  Initial  pork  decision  be- 
came public,  ranking  officials  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  were  asked  whether  other 
antl-lnflatlonary  measures  had  been  taken. 
These  ofllclals  replied  "no." 

Freeman,  however,  clearly  Indicated  he 
took  other  actions  when  he  wrote  McNamara: 

"We  have  adjusted  a  number  of  our  food 
purchases  and  commodity  sales  programs  to 
stabilize  prices." 

WHITC  HOtWa   MKCTINO 

Freeman's  use  of  the  word  "stabilize"  In 
his  letter  to  McNamara  appeared  to  mean  the 
lowering  of  prices.  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment also  takes  actions  periodically  to  "sta- 
bUlze"  prices  by  raising  them — as  It  did  last 
week  in  purchasing  butter  for  the  school 
lunch  program   to   bolster   dairy  prices. 

Last  winter's  anti-inflation  decisions  were 
made  at  the  White  House,  In  meetings  at- 
tended by  various  cabinet  imdersecretaries 
and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  These 
officials  were  Instructed  by  the  President  to 
devise  ways  of  tailoring  departmental  opera- 
tions to  hold  down  consumer  prices. 

The  presidential  mandate  on  the  subject 
was  made  clear  not  only  by  Freeman's  open- 
ing sentence  to  McNamara — "the  President 
wants  us  to  help" — but  also  by  Vance's  ref- 
erence In  his  reply  to  "the  President's  con- 
cern over  the  stability  of  food  prices." 

Vance  was  one  of  the  participants  in  the 
White  House  meeting  that  set  the  hold-the- 
Une  poUcy  on  consumer  prices. 


TRIBUTE   TO   ONE   OF  BASEBAIi-s 
ALLTIME  GREAT  MANAGERS 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  nilnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wqiild 
like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rseou 
an  article  which  pays  high  tribute  to.one 
of  baseball's  alltime  great  managers. 
The  Berkshire,  Mass..  Eagle  honors'both 
the  man  and  the  game  in  a  piece  by  a 
writer  who  signs  himself  Peter  Potomac, 
and  who  must  obviously  be  using  his 
real  name,  since  no  one  would  believe 
an  alias  like  that. 

A  week  from  tonight  on  Wednesday, 
June  22,  at  District  of  Columbia  Stadium 
the  GOP  Good  Guys  in  the  white  hats 
will  be  joined  In  battle  on  the  baseball 
diamond  with  the  wearers  of  the  Black 
Berets.  The  outcome  cannot  be  in  doubt. 
Our  nine's  strength  Is  as  the  strength  of 
10,  because  our  hearts  are  pure.  May  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  teammates,  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  past  managerial  efforts 
of  our  playing  manager— perhaps  that 
should  be  "praying  manager" — Repre- 
sentative Silvio  O.  Contx,  who  has  al- 
ways told  us:  "It's  not  how  you  play  the 
game,  but  whether  or  not  you  win,  that 
counts."  With  such  leadership,  super- 
iority inevitably  prevails. 

I  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
following  Eagle  article  on  Congressional 
Baseball  Night: 

(From  the  Berkshire  Eagle,  June  1,  1866) 

CAPrroL  Hill  Ball  Oamx — Onx  Contsst  thi 

OOP  Can  Win 

(By  Peter  Potomac) 

Wasbinotom. — On  the  22d  of  this  month. 
Republican  members  of  Congress  wUl  meet 
their  Democratic  opponents  at  D.C.  Memo- 
rial Stadium  In  their  annual  baseball  gams. 
The  Game  will  be  played  before  the  regular 
Washington-Detroit  game  and  It  is  of  q)e- 
clal  interest  to  Berkshire  County  cltlzeni 
because  their  man  in  Congress— Silvio 
CoNTX — Is  the  playing  manager  of  the  Re- 
publican champions.  I  say  champions  be- 
cause last  year  the  OOP  won  the  cup  pro- 
vided by  Roll  Call,  the  Capitol  HIU  news- 
paper that  sponsors  the  game.  The  two 
teams  are  now  starting  another  series  of  Ave 
games,  and  the  flrst  team  to  win  three  will 
get  another  cup.  Cont*  assures  me  that  the 
Republicans  are  going  to  win  again  thli 
year.  Rep.  Ha«lan  Haoen,  D-Callf ..  the  man- 
ager of  the  Democratic  nine,  also  assures  m« 
that  hU  team  will  emerge  victorious. 

The  Republican-Democratic  Game  hsi  »n 
Interesting  history.  Not  too  many  years  ago. 
the  two  teams  played  a  nlne-lnnlng  gsJne. 
sponsored  by  the  WaaMngton  Star,  and  the 
proceeds  went  to  local  charities.  The  Con- 
gressmen—and a  few  Senators  «"" 
shape — took  the  Game  pretty  seriously.  They 
even  had  spring  training  in  Florida.  There 
were  also  many  bruises,  broken  bones  sno 
torn  IlgamenU,  enough  so  that  Speaker  8am 
Raybum,  whose  beet  pUying  days  were  be- 
hind him,  got  tired  of  seeing  his  boys  limp- 
ing and  groaning  about  the  floor  oi  toe 
House.  FlnaUy,  in  1967,  when  epo«j«  "g; 
Castht,  D-Mlnn,  smashed  mto  Tom  Cwk* 
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B-Mo.,  and   broke   hla   alio  i  Ider.   Raybum 
pounded  the  gavel  on  the  Gh  u  ne. 

However,  in  1062,  the  Oaf^e  waa  revived 
under  the  general  supervisld*  of  Rep.  Car- 
roll Keams,  R-Pa.,  and  the  i  sponsorship  of 
RoU  Call.  The  new  Game  tists  only  three 
Innings,  is  played  before  a  r«  ^ar  Washing- 
too  Senators  game  and  1*  a  port  of  climax' 
of  a  party  for  Capitol  Hill  a  ^ers  which  la 
held  on  the  HUI  and  then  transported  m 
busloads  to  the  ball  park. 

Despite  the  fact  that  they  are  only  play- 
ing for  a  cup.  and  possibly  a  picture  in  the 
papers  the  next  day — such  44  <ui  immortal 
one  of  a  hatless  Silvio  CoNir^,  "minus  the 
ptisj  kid  stuff,"  as  the  captlM  writer  put  it, 
legging  out  an  Infleld  hlt-4they  sUU  give 
tbelr  all.  Last  year,  for  iiistance,  Glknn 
Dins,  R.-Wls.,  was  spiked  in  the  head  when 
BosntT  Duncan,  D-Ore.,  41d  into  blm. 
(DcNCAN  also  pulled  a  leg  m«Scle  which  put 
blm  on  crutches.  But  he  MBmed  to  have 
recovered  in  time  to  win  theTpregon  Demo- 
etstlc  primary  last  week  In  fajia  effort  to  win 
tbe  Senate  seat  being  vacatM  by  Mattunx 
NtuBncni.)  |j 

CoNTE  himself  was  Involvedlm  a  little  sklr- 
mUb  when  he  slid  into  Sen.  bWh  Bath,  D- 
Ind.,  at  second  base.  Both  ox  them  came  up 
•winging  but  no  blows  weif  landed.  The 
Democrats  haiT  better  be  a  Uttle  more  re- 
•pectful  of  CoMTX  this  year,  Mpeclally  if  he 
appears  on  the  field  In  allk  palimas.  He  has 
jntt  finished  a  course  In  karate  and  If  he 
dioee  to  could  put  a  Demooatic  opponent 
out  of  the  Game  for  good  mth  one  quick 
tiio-knuckle  jab  to  just  tai  right  place 
ta  the  head.  p 

Bach  all-out  efforts  for  the  I  Game  are,  of 
eourse,  to  be  applauded  as  beuig  the  Ameri- 
can Way.  But  it  does  seemlii  shame  that 
lucta  risk  of  life  and  limb  4oee  not  bring 
our  representatives  in  Washington  a  Uttle 
more  than  the  cup  which  reaMes  In  Contz's 
well-filled  trophy  room.  In  wjUlch  he  some- 
how also  manages  to  squeeze  his  desk. 
OowTs  has  suggested  that  thet^ame  be  pub- 
Udzed  a  little  more  and  the  uroceeds  given 
to  charity.  i 

FeraonaUy,  I  think  the  Qaxrip  could  be  put 
to  an  even  better  use.  At  aUme  when  the 
pr^em  of  how  to  raise  more  atoney  for  con- 
{TMslonal  elections  has  becoiQe  a  national 
iBue,  what  could  be  more  Ai^rican  than  a 
biietMU  game  designed  to  ifise  camptdgn 
taaan  When  I  put  thU  Ide^  ito  Conts,  be 
•aid,  "OreatI  With  Kvsmnr  DnksEN  hunrfiing 
tlw  public  address  aystem  a^  a  Bapnm» 
Court  Justice  or  two  as  lunpft-es,  think  at 
the ihow  we  could  put  on!"       I 

Haow  Uked  the  idea  too.  '*Thls  might  be 
«tt  chance  to  get  bMk  at  aUi  these  athletes 
UMl  movie  stars  running  for  poUtical  office," 
ayi  HiGiN,  who  is  being  opposed  in  Califor- 
nia thU  year  by  two-time  Oly^iblc  decathlon 
•toner,  Bob  Mathlas.  |^ 

The  possibiutles  are  Indeed  nUnd-boggllng : 
in  addition  to  Ev  Daacsnf  at  tl  k^  microphone 
ttd  Arthur  Goldberg  behind  lime  pUte,  aU 
w»  big  names  in  Congrees  eoiM  be  enlisted 
»  help  such  a  worthy  cause— t  ijelr  campaign 
««ts.  For  instance,  Tiddt  I  :pnnar'B  bad 
w*  would  probably  disqualify  him,  and 
"o^T-s  game  is  football,  biit  the  pubUo 
«uw  no  doubt  be  induced  to  I  turn  out  by 
M*  thousands  to  see  the  two  g  [imorous  mU- 
Mnaires  selling  peanuts  and  muXogt  in  the 
«Ms.  Sen.  Watnx  Mobsx  oould  be  used 
"I  toe  Democrats  to  handle  all  protests 
»«Mast  the  umplree;  Rep.  OEaALo  Foan, 
«W»  minority  leader,  could  Us  scorekeeper, 
"u»  giving  him  a  rare  chance  to  see  aa  many 
wpubucans  aa  Democrate  on,  the  field  at 
»•  aame  time;  MawiAarr  ChasS  Smith  and 
l»t^  NnJBtton  could  lead!  the  cheering 
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U  the  Game  ends  in  a  tie,  Vice  President 
HtncpKixT  would  get  one  turn  at  bat:  If  ha 
Btrlkea  out  the  Bepubllcana  win;  If  ha  gets 
on  baae  the  Democrats  win.  If  he  starts  to 
deliver  a  speech,  Kv  Dnzsor  could  challenge 
him  from  the  preas  box.  Sen.  William  Fol- 
■aiOHT,  of  course,  would  be  on  hand  urging 
both  teams  to  atop  the  oonflict  and  get  back 
to  the  buatneas  of  making  the  Congress  a 
Great  Place  for  Congressmen  to  Uve.  And 
so  on.  AU  congressmen  who  did  not  other- 
wise participate  would  be  called  upon  to 
serve  as  vishers. 

The  poUtldans  might  also  do  a  switch 
and  invite  Gen.  William  D.  Eckert,  com- 
missioner of  baseball,  to  throw  out  the  first 
tuOl,  thus  dispelling  the  nmiors  that  the 
general  does  not  know  what  a  basebaU  looks 
like. 

The  poesibillties  are  endlees,  and  if  pub- 
licized properly  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats ahould  be  able  to  pack  D.C.  Staditim. 
At,  say,  $15  for  mezzanine  seats,  $10  tor  a 
box  seat;  $5  for  reserved  grandstand,  and 
$3  for  a  regular  seat,  the  gate,  "Mnming  a 
tvM  hoiise,  would  be  ta  the  neighborhood  ot 
$206,231 — which  should  be  enough  to  make 
the  Senate  and  House  campaign  committees 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  The  split,  naturaUy, 
would  be  in  the  World  Series  tradition — 60 
per  cent  to  the  winners,  and  40  per  cent  to 
the  losers.  And  as  Haoxx  aays:  "We  might 
even  put  the  Game  on  the  road.  BaUplay- 
Ing  congreeamen  would  probably  draw  even 
greater  crowds  In  dttes  outside  of  Wash- 
ington." 

WeU.  It  seems  like  a  good  Idea  to  me.  If 
you  agree,  write  Silvio  Contk  and  your  Mas- 
sachusetts senators  urging  them  to  get  bs- 
lUndit.  And  my  advloe  to  jrou,  Meesrs.  OOMTB 
and  Haokm,  is  to  get  your  men  In  shape.  Tou 
may  think  the  Game  la  a  Uttle  rough  now, 
but  it  my  idea  catchces  on,  and  boys  really 
start  playing  for  kseps— watch  out  I 


POLITICS  AND  POVERTY  IN 
CHICAGO 


w  "f  ""Pw^^*  "idaB:  Uberid  BepubUoan 
wlfl'™ ****^ be m the flnt  baae ooMh's 
"w  waving  aU  Bepublloaa  ruiiiars  to  turn 
w«  wm<^,  no  matter  bow  dUToult  It  might 
"•■theyhavetodotor^whseixoid.     ^^ 


Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmotis  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

The  SPBABXR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fnan  New  York? 
There  was  no  objectioi. 
Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  "I  can 
do  as  I  darned  please."  Those  are  the 
words  of  Chicago's  poverty  director,  Mr. 
Deton  Brooks,  when  It  was  revealed  that 
he  was  cochalrman  of  a  citizens'  com- 
mittee to  raise  money  for  a  Democratic 
Congressman.  Mr.  Brooks  has  presided 
over  the  expendlttire  of  about  $30  mllU<xi 
In  Chicago. 

As  the  director  of  the  Chicago  C<xa- 
mittee  on  Urban  Opportunity,  Mr.  Deton 
Bro<^s  receives  a  salary  of  $22,600  a 
year.  He  claims  exemption  from  the 
Hatch  Act. 

Dettm  Brocdcs  and  poverty  ofBolals  like 
him  all  over  the  country  should  be  clear- 
ly covered  under  PMeral  law  prohibiting 
political  activities.  It  Is  shotting  to  hear 
Mr.  Brooks  proclaim  that  he  is  not,  and 
should  not  be,  restricted  In  his  ptdltical 
activities.  For  the  past  2  years,  as  Mr. 
Daley's  lieutenant,  he  has  presided  over 
one  of  the  largest  poverty  programs  In 
the  countiy.  That  program  Is  totally 
ujuvpresentatlve  of  the  poor  peoide  It  is 
designed  to  serve.  It  cleaziy  Tlolates  the 
Intent  and  will  of  Congress.  An^olnt- 
ments  to  the  executive  committee,  neigh- 


borhood coundlB,  and  staff  are  onnplete- 
ly  etmtroQed  by  the  mayor  and  those  he 
appoints. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Republicans  have  urged 
since  the  beginning  of  the  poverty  pro-— 
gram  that  all  poverty  employees  be  dear- 
ly prohibited  from  political  activities. 
Our  amendments  were  arbitrarily  re- 
jected by  the  overwhelming  Democratic 
majority  in  Congress.  It  is  ridiculous, 
but  true,  that  only  Job  Corps  employees 
are  clearly  prohibited  from  political  ac- 
tivities imder  the  poverty  law.  Under 
the  Hatch  Act  itself.  It  appears  that 
some  other  State  and  city  employees, 
such  as  Mr.  Brooks,  may  be  prohibited 
from  political  activity.  It  Is  obvious 
from  his  comments  that  Mr.  Deton 
Bnx^  sees  nothing  wrong  with  mixing 
politics  and  poverty  money.  The  well- 
oiled  Daley  machine  whirs  on,  drowning 
out  the  anguished  cries  of  the  poor  who 
were  supposed  to  have  a  significant  role 
In  c(»nmunlty  action  boards. 

We  urge  Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  XJ3. 
attorney  to  investigate  this  case  thor- 
oughly. We  fiuther  urge  the  Congress 
to  «iact  the  R^ubllcan  oK>ortunlty 
crusade  as  a  complete  substitute  for  the 
mlHflrlng  political  war  on  poverty.  The 
opporttmlty  crusade  will  clearly  bar 
partisan  activity  by  any  poverty  worker; 
It  will  also  guarantee  true  representa- 
tion of  the  poor  on  oommunltgr  action 
boards,  double  the  money  In  the  Com- 
munity Action  program  over  administra- 
tion prapoeala,  and  eliminate  the  con- 
fusion, omruptlon  and  political  chicanery 
infesting  the  present  pover^  war. 

The  Democratic  committee  bill  tr  the 
House  has  now  belatedly  added  a  section 
purporting  to  apply  the  Hatch  Act  to  all 
poverty  workers.  Publicity  has  caused 
Mr.  Deton  Brooks  to  be  dropped  sum- 
marily as  cochalrman  of  the  cltisens' 
fundralslng  committee  for  a  Democratic 
C(Higre6sman.  Of  course,  a  number  of 
sollcitatlMi  letters  have  gone  out  with 
Mr.  BrookB'  name  on  the  letterhead  as 
cochalrmui.  Once  again,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Democrats  are  ready  to 
lock  the  bam  door  after  the  horse  is 
stolen. 

The  example  of  Mr.  Deton  Brooks  In 
Chicago  does  not  stand  alone,  although 
this  is  the  first  case  that  has  c<Mne  to  our 
attention  in  which  a  oommimlty  action 
director  has  defended  his  action  in  sup- 
porting the  campaign  of  a  Congressman 
who  serves  on  the  congressional  com- 
mittee which  writes  the  poverty  teglsla- 
tlon.  On  October  31,  1965,  the  distin- 
guished coliunnlst  Richard  Wilson  said: 
The  Mg  city  political  maehlnee  have  not 
been  equal  to  the  demanda  of  growing  ur- 
banloatloD.  They  thrive  on  poverty,  unab- 
soTbed  mlnoritiee,  rellgloalty.  Favortttsm  U 
cultivated  as  an  art.  HOnesty,  justice  and 
Mfleienoy  are  equaUy  uncomfortable  In  dty 
ball. 


ACHIEVE&CBNTB  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
SPACE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MIUiER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Z  aak 
unanimous  oonsent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revlM  and  estend 
my  remarks. 
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The  SPSAKJEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Tliere  was  no  otijection. 

Blr.  MnJ.KB  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
week  at  this  month  encompasses  a  rec- 
ord of  successful  achievements  in  the 
national  space  program  that  is  unprec- 
edented. 

We  have,  In  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Justtfled  every  bit  of  confidence  of  the 
American  people  and  every  dollar  In- 
vested In  our  national  9ace  program. 

We  were  filled  with  pride  at  the  tre- 
mendous accomplishments  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration in  sending  the  Surveyor  spaoe- 
czmft  out  into  space  to  land  softly  on  the 
moon,  where  it  is  now  sending  back 
thousands  of  pictures  of  the  lunar  sur- 
face. 

We  watched  and  listened  with  great 
excitement  the  vtogrtu  of  our  two 
astronauts  in  Oemlni  9  as  they  demon- 
strated their  high  professional  abilities 
In  overaming  serious  tedmlcal  problems 
as  they  orbited  the  earth. 

We  were  greatly  impressed  by  the 
achievements  of  the  orbiting  gecHl^slcal 
observatory  now  orbiting  the  earth  and 
sending  back  Invaluable  data  and  in- 
formation Indispensable  to  our  successful 
achievements  in  the  exploration  of  qiace. 

All  of  these  were  the  results  of  thou- 
aazkds  of  people  in  our  Industry  and  in 
our  Oawemment  working  long  and  hard, 
often  at  posonal  sacrifice,  to  make  sure 
of  our  ultimate  success. 

One  of  the  outstanding  refwesentatives 
of  that  team  is  the  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.. 
which  worlKd  In  association  with  the 
Jet  Ihnpulsion  laboratory  ot  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  to  design. 
to  build,  and  to  test  the  Surveyor  space- 
craft. 

TtiB  Hughes  Co.  has  had  an  enviable 
reoonl  ot  achievement  in  the  producti(Hi 
of  spacecraft  of  imprecedented  reliabil- 
ity and  performance. 

It  must  be  recognised  that  the  Sur- 
veyor vaoecraft  was  constructed  of 
many  intricate  devices.  Its  eflleient  oft- 
eratlOQ  Involved  thousands  of  compli- 
cated parts  woiklng  in  the  most  hostile 
environment  without  a  single  failure,  go- 
ing over  240.000  miles  through  space  to 
land  softly  on  the  moon  and  begin  trans- 
mitting photographs  of  the  lunar  sur- 
face. 

These  photographs  were  received  at 
the  OoMstooe  trailing  station  and  then 
retransmitted  through  the  Hughes  Barly- 
bird  satellite  in  synchronous  orbit  to 
Burope. 

This  means  that  millions  of  people  In 
the  western  world,  along  with  ourselves, 
were  reviewing  on  thetar  television 
screens  the  Surveyor  pictures  at  the 
same  time.  Tills  was  not  only  a  tre- 
mendous technical  adilevement  but  also 
a  great  boost  to  our  International  pres- 
tige. 

Itirtdentally,  the  Hughes  EarlyUrd 
Synchronous  Oommunlcatiaos  Satellite 
also  played  a  major  role  in  transmitting 
the  television  coverage  of  the  Gemini  9 
landing,  not  only  to  the  American  people 
but  also  to  the  people  of  Europe. 

I  think  what  is  more  important  to 
point  out  iB  the  unity  of  purpose  that 


exists  betwem  the  aoDspaee  Industry 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

Our  space  program  is  truly  one  to 
which  thousands  of  people  are  dedicated 
far  beyoiul  the  motivations  of  inoflt  and 
loss  or  pure  career  advancement.  No 
better  proof  of  that  fact  exists  than  the 
Surveyor's  100-percent  performance  on 
Its  first  filght.  It  is  an  indicator  of  the 
progressive  maturity  that  our  national 
space  program  is  continuously  achieving. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  I  should  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  say  to  the  chairman  that  much 
of  the  success  of  this  program  Is  attribu- 
table to  his  own  diligence  in  making  a 
good  program  ixMslble. 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


June  15,  1966 

sary  of  the  signing  into  law  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  charter: 

SUBVTT  or  80TH  CONCftXSS,  2S  SCSSION,  KlU- 
TIVX  TO  pASncIPATIOM  IN  BOT  Sco'oTS  Of 
AlfiaiC*,     ST      CQMQBKSSMAlf     CLAUNCI    J 

Bbowit.  Jb. 


June  15,  1966 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
CHARTER  OF  THE  BOY  SCOUTS 
OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
tables.  

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  then 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  CMilo? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  February,  during  Boy 
Scout  Week,  a  breakfast  was  held  ob- 
serving the  50th  anniversary  of  the  char- 
tering of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  by 
the  UjB.  Congress  and  honoring  Sen- 
ator Caxl  HATSEif.  the  only  member  of 
the  89th  Congress  who  also  sat  in  the 
64th  Congress  which  chartered  the  Boy 
Scout  organisation  in  1916. 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  address  that 
breakfast  In  prei>aratlon  I  was  pleased 
to  make  a  siuvey  of  the  Members  of  the 
89th  Congress,  2d  session,  to  determine 
what  the  Boy  Scouts  has  done  for  Con- 
gress 50  years  after  Congress  did  some- 
thing for  the  Boy  Scouts  by  chartering 
it  as  a  national  organization. 

The  survey  disclosed  that  302  Mem- 
bers of  the  89th  Congress,  2d  session, 
have  participated  in  Scouting  as  Scouts 
and/or  Scout  leaders.  Of  this  number, 
24  have  achieved  the  rank  of  Eagle,  the 
highest  which  can  be  earned  by  a  Scout. 
Also,  eight  adult  leaders  hold  the  Silver 
Beaver  Award,  two  hold  the  Silver  An- 
telope Award,  and  two  others  have  the 
Silver  Buffalo  Award,  highest  recogni- 
tion given  to  adults  in  Scouting. 

Of  the  535  House  and  Senate  seats 
in  Congress,  there  were  only  519  po- 
tential Scouts  or  Soouters.  There  were 
S  vacancies  in  the  Congress  and  IS  of 
the  seats  In  the  U.S.  Capitol  are  held  by 
women. 

The  Scout  Charter  passed  the  House 
March  18,  1916.  passed  the  Senate  Hay 
31,  1916,  and  was  signed  into  law  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  on  June  15, 
1916.  Under  unanimous  consent  I  would 
like  to  mi^e  the  results  of  my  survey 
part  of  the  Rxcord  on  the  50th  annlver- 
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100 
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>  Includes  Puerto  Rico  repreeentatire. 
Total  Members  wbo  have  participated  In  scoutlnt 
802  (6e.8  pereant). 
Total  who  war*  Beoats:  M6. 
Total  «-fao  were  leaders:  140. 

■AOUS  SCOUTS 

BepreaentativeM 
Osoaox  SKNNn,  Arlson*  (D) . 
John  P.  Baldwin,  OaUf.  (<lecfl««ed). 

JOTBT   COHKUUf.    CNOU.    (D). 

BxntT  li.  TtLOOTt,  OalU.  (B)  . 
CHa«i.n  BnnraTT,  Fla.  (D) . 
CBABLSa  WKLTmK,  O*.   (D). 
DONAU)  RTnCSVBLD,  lU.  (B)  . 

JoHif  CUI.TB,  lowm  (D). 
HasvxT  ICachxn,  lid.  (D) . 
Okrau)  B.  Ford,  Mlcb.  (R) . 

JOHK  A.  BLATMIK.  lIllUI.  (D)  . 

Thomas  Odstib.  ICo.  (R) . 
DuBWASD  Hall.  Ifo.  (R) . 

BaBWn  CONABLS.  Ji.,  M.T.  (B)  . 
HOBACS  KOBMBOAT,  N.C.  (D)  . 

Mask  Axbbbws.  N.  Dak.  (B) . 
CLARBifCB  J.  Bbowm,  Jb.,  Ohio  (B). 
J.  WiLLXAM  Stahton.  Ohlo  (B). 
Tom  Brb>.  OkU.  (D) . 
Dakixl  flood,  Pa.  (D). 
Richard  Schweikkb,  Pa.  (B). 
J.  J.  Pickle.  Tex.  (D.) .. 
JoHir  O.  IIABSB,  Jb.,  Va.  (D). 
Hkmbt  RBuas,  WlB.  (D) . 

SetMtor 
Fbank  Moss.  Utah  (D) . 

■XLVMI  BUrrALO 

Senator  Cabl  Hatdbn,  Arlsona  (D). 
Senator  Obobob  ICcbpht,  Oallf.  <R). 

8ILVIB  BBATIB 

Repret^tative$ 

Dbl  Clawbon,  Calif.  (R) . 
Thomas  OrariB,  Mp.  (R). 
DoBWALD  Hall.  Mo.  (R)  . 
Pacb  Bblcbbb.  OUa.  (R) . 
AxcH  MooBB.  Jr.,  W.  Va.  (R). 
J.  OUVA  HvoT,  N.H.  (D) . 
Senators 
Clinton  Andxrson.  M.  Mez.  (D). 
EvxKXTT  Jordan,  N.C.  (O) . 

BILTBB  ANTBOPB 

RepresentaUye  Dubwabd  Hau.,  Mo.  (».)• 

Bbm  RsmL,  S.  Dak.  (R) . 

noaanrj    Boy    Scout:     Cathbbii»b   tur. 

Wash.  (R.).  _ 

Cub    Scout    Den    Mother:    FtosBWCi  r- 

DWTBB,N.J.  (R). 

BOT  Scotrr  Scbtbt  RBsm.TB  Camvcm  tt 
Clabbiccb  J.  Bbowk,  JB..  Mbmbbr  or  Con- 


Scout  denoted  by  (S) ;  Ijeader  i'^^}^ 
(L) ;  Soout  and  Leader  denoted  by  (S  «  i-l- 


Senator  Jomc  SrABUCsH  (D),  8  *  X^ 
OBOBOB  AilBBBW  (D) ,  S. 
JOHI*  H.  IBVCBAITAir,  JB.  (R) .  Ifc 

William  L.  PtuBJHBOW  (R) ,  B. 

ROBBBT  g.  JOItBB  (D)  ,  L. 


JAMBB  D.  MaBIDT  (R),  8  ft  I 
ARMmBAB  I.  Sbldbx,  JB.  (D 


Senator  B.  L.  BABtLirr  (D) 

MMmOMA 

Senator  Paul  J.  Fammin  (B 
Senator  Cabl  Hatsbt  (D)  . 
JOHN  J.  Rhodbb  (R)  ,  S. 
joHX  F.  Sbnhxb.  Jb.  (D),  { . 

IfOSBIS  K.  UBAIX  (D) .  S  *  Ik 
ABKANSAS 

I.  c.  OATRntoa  (D) ,  S  ft 
WILBUB  D.  Mills  (D)  ,  S. 

JAKBS  W.  TBnCBLB  (D) .  1 


X.. 

ft 


CAuroBMia 


(K 


{i- 


Senator  Thomas  Kuchbl 
Senator  Obobob  Mubpht 
Alphonbo  Bbj.  (B),  S. 
Obosob  E.  Bbowh,  Jb.  (D)  , 
Dbl  Clawsom  (B)  ,  S  ft  L. 

JBrVBBT  OOHXLAir    (D).  8. 

Jambs  C.  Cobmam  (D)  ,  8. 
Kbm  W.  Dtal  (D)  .  S  ft  Xi. 
Dob  Ebwabbb  (D)  .  8. 
Bichari)  T.  Hahma  (D)  .  8  < 
CiAia  Hobmbb  (B)  ,  8. 
Harold  T.  Jorhbom  (D)  ,  L, 
BoBiBr  T.  Lboort  (D)  ,  8  ft 
Olbnabo  p.  UnooMB  (B).  i 
John  F.  McFall  (D)  .  L. 
William  S.  MAn.T.iaBP  (B) , 
John  E.  Mobb  (D)  ,  S. 
b  Bbimbckb  (R),  S  ft  It. 
toWARO  R.  Rotbal  (D)  ,  8. 
H.  Allbn  Smith  (R)  ,  S  ft  L. 
Buit  L.  Talcott  (R)  ,  S  ft 
Chabibb  M.  Tbaoub  (R)  ,  G , 

JOBH  V.  TumtBT  (D).  Ij. 

Jahbb  B.  Utt  (R)  .  & 
bONBL  Van  Dbbbum  (D)  ,  ^, 
Bob  WnaoN  (R).  8. 
J.  ABTHtni  TontoBB  (R) .  I . 

colobabo 
Wathb  N.  Aspotall  (D)  ,  8. 
Tums.  E.  Evans  (D)  .  S  ft  L. 
Rot  H.  McVickbb  (D)  ,  S. 
Btron  O.  Boobbb  (D)  .  8. 

COmtBUTlCUT 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd 
Senator  Abraham  A. 

ROBRST  N.  OlAIMO  (D) ,  S. 

WauAM  L.  St.  Onob  (D)  ,  8 

DBLAWABB 

Senator  J.  Calbb  Booos  (B) 


(Di 
.RiBiooir 


I  L. 


iftli. 


Senator  Spbbbabb  L.  Bollam^  (D)  ,  A, 
Charlbs  E.  Bbhmxtt  (D)  8 
Damtb  B.  Fabcbll  (D)  8. 
Sah  M.  OnaoNs  (D) ,  8. 
'AKBS  A  Halbt  (D)  ,  L. 

bWARO  J..  OUBNBT  (R)  ,  S. 

A  STBmT  HBU.OM0,  Jb.  (b  ,  8. 

D.a.(BlLLT)  MATTRBWB(E),8ftL. 

Cladob  Pbfpbb  (D) ,  8  ft  L. 
Paul  O.  Roobbs  (D)  ,  8. 
BoBiRT  L.  F.  SiXBB  (D) ,  8. 


kL. 


Howard  H.  Callaway  (R)  ,  C 
JoHK  J.  Pltnt,  Jr.  (D) ,  8  ftPV 
O. Elliott Haoan  (D),!.. 
ftXL  U.  Lanobum  (D)  .  ^. 
J*MB  A.  Mackat  (D)  .  S. 

M*»tOK  OTiBAL  (D)  .  S  ft  1 

5o"«T  a.  Stepbbmb,  Jb. 
vfUMXn  L.  Wbltmbb  (D)  .  8 


HAWAn 

taiator  Bnuut  Fom  (B) .  8|4  U 
»»«a  M.  Matbuham  (D)  ,  I 

xbaho 

"«»*<*  FkAMK  Chubch  (D)I  J8. 

Q«OMBV.HAHBBH(B),e. 

«>«»»o«  L  Wmaa.  JB.  (D)|J8  ft  L. 


L. 
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.SftL. 


,8. 
{D).l. 


.SftL. 


xuntoiB 

:  Ahmumbio  (D)  ,  Xk 

t  C.  Abbmbb  (B)  ,  8. 
Habosa  B.  Colubb  (B)  .  S. 
Bdwabo  J.  DflBwnfBKX  (B) .  8. 
JOKM  N.  Bblkmbobm  (B)  .  L. 

ROBBT  MOOLOBT  (B) .  L. 

RoMAM  O.  PumiiBai  (D)  .  8. 
Dam  Bobtxmkowbxi  (D)  .SftL. 
Donald  Bumbfslb  (R)  ,  8. 
Oalb  Srwrm.BB  (D) ,  I.. 
William  L.  SpanrOBt  (R) ,  S. 
Sidnbt  R.  Tatbs  (D)  ,  8. 

unoAxa 
E.  RooB  Adaxr  (R)  ,  8. 
John  Bbadbmab  (D)  .SftL. 
William  O.  Bbat  (R),  8. 
WntnBLD  K.  Dbntoh  (D),  8. 

iMK  H.  HAMILTOIf  (D) .  8. 

Amdbbw  Jacobs,  Jr.  (D) ,  8. 
BlCHABO  L.  Boudbbttbh  (R)  ,  8  ft  L. 

IOWA 

Senator  Jack  Mn.i.Ba  (R) ,  8. 
Bbbt  Bahimrba  (D).  L. 
johk  o.  culvbb  (d) ,  8. 
JoHir  R.  Hambkh  (D)  .SftL. 
JOHN  R.  Schmtohapbbb  (D)  ,  8  ft  Ii. 
NBAL  Smith  (D)  ,  L. 


Senator  Fbaioe  Cablboh  (B)  ,  U 
Senator  Jambs  B.  Pbabboh  (B),  8. 
Bob  Do£b  (B).  S. 
Bobbt  F.  Bllbwobth  (B)  ,  8. 
CHBBTn  L.  MBB  (B) ,  8. 
Gabmbb  K.  Srbivbb  (B)  .SftL. 
Job  Skubiib  (B)  ,  L. 


Senator  John  Shbbmam  Coofbb  (B).  8. 
Fbamk  a.  Stubblbtbld  (D),  B. 
John  C.  Watts  (D)  ,  8. 

LOUmAMA 

Halb  Booob  (D)  ,  8. 
Spbbdt  O.  Lono  (D)  ,  8. 
Otto  E.  Pasomam  (D)  ,  8. 
Job  D.  WAOoomiBB  (D) ,  8. 
Bdwxn  B.  Willis  (D).  8. 


Senator  Kdmumd  8.  Mubkib  (D).  8. 
WnxiAM  D.  Hathawat  (D).  8. 
Stamlzt  B.  Tutpbb  (B),  8. 


Senator  Josbph  D.  TTDiiras  (D) ,  8. 
Samuzl  K.  Fbibdbl  (D),  S. 
Hbvr  O.  Macbxh  (D)  ,  S  ft  L. 
Cbablis  moo.  Maisias,  Jb.  (B)  ,  8. 
Rooos  C.  B.  MoBTOir  (B) ,  S. 
Clabbhob  D.  Lohq  (D)  ,  8. 


MASaACHUBBTTB 

William  H.  Batbs  (B)  .  8. 
TBOMAB  p.  OTVbill.  Jr.  (D).  L. 

MXCHUAM 

Wiluam  8.  Bboomtibld  (B)  .  8  ft  Xt. 
Xlfobs  a.  Cbdbbbbbo  (B)  ,  8. 
Ratmono  F.  Clbtbnobb  (D),  8  ft  Xk 
JOHM  D.  I>nraBLL  (D) ,  8  ft  Ii. 
BauB  8.  Fabhum  (D)  ,  8  ft  I>. 
Obbald  B.  Fobd  (R)  ,  8  ft  Ii. 
William  D.  Fobd  (D)  ,  8. 
Robbbt  p.  Oairmf  (R) ,  8  ft  Ii. 
Bdwabd  HutAhtboh  (B).  8. 
Lucoar  N.  Nnsx  (D) .  L. 
Paul  H.  Todd.  Jb.  (D)  .  8. 
John  C.  Macktb  (D)  .  8. 


mzhnbbota 
Senator  Waltbb  F.  Mondalb  (D)  ,  8. 
John  A.  Blatnix  (D)  ,  S. 
Donald  M.  FBaob  (D)  .  S. 
JOSBTK  X.  Kabtr  (D)  .SftL. 


(0),a*I.. 


(B),a 


Thomas  B.  Cubiib  (R)  ,  8  ft  L. 
Senator  Bdwabd  V.  Lono  (D)  ,  It. 
Dubwabd  O.  Hall  (B)  ,  8  ft  Ik 
W.  B.  Bull,  Jr.  (D) ,  8  ft  Ii. 
William  L.  Bunoatb  (D)  ,  8. 
Paul  C.  Jonbs  (R)  .SftL.     - 
Frank  M.  Kabbtbn  (D)  ,  8. 
William  J.  Randall  (D)  ,  8. 

MONTANA 

Senator  IJB  Mbtcalv  (D) ,  8  ft  L. 
Jambs  F.  Battin  (B)  ,  8. 
Abnocd  Olbbn  (D),  Ii. 

Olbnn  Ounninoham  (B)  ,  8  ft  Xb 
Davb  Mabtin  (B)  ,  S  ft  Ii. 

NXVAaa 

Senator  Howabo  W.  Cannon  (D),  8. 
Waltbb  8.  Baboto  (D)  .  8. 


Senator  Nosbib  Ooiton  (B)  ,  8. 
Senator  J.  McInttbb  (D)  .  L. 
J.  Oliva  Hoot  (O)  .  L. 


Senator  Olxbtobs P.  Oabb  (B),8. 

Senator  Habbiwon  A.  Williams,  JS.  (D)  ,  X^ 

OOBNBXJDS  B.  Oallaohbb  (D)  .  8. 

JOBBFB  O.  MINIBH  (D)  .  8. 
WnXIAM  B.  WIDNALL  (B)  .SftL. 
Jambs  J.  Bowabd  (D)  .  8. 


Senator  OkJinoN  P.  ANaaBsoiT  (D) ,  Xi. 

THOMAS  O.  MOBBIB  (D)  ,  8. 

K.  S.  JOHNNT  WAUCBI  (D).8ftXi. 


Senator  Robbbt  F.  XIbnnsit  (D)  ,  8. 
HuoH  L.  Cabbt  (D)  .  L. 

BaBBBB  B.  CONABLB.  JB.  (B) .  8  ft  L. 

John O. Dow  (D).8ftL. 
ThasobubJ. DuLBXi  (D).8ftL. 
Jambs B.aBOTBB.  Jr.  (B).S. 
Sbtmoub  Halfbbn  (B)  .SftL. 
Fbanx  Boston  (B)  .SftL. 
CABLBidN  J.  Kino  (B)  .  L. 

BSCRABD  D.  MoOaBTHT  (D)  .  8. 
ROBBR  O.  MCBWBN  (B)  .  8. 
AWBAWM  J.  MULTBB  (D)  .  L. 

RiCHABD  L.  Ormraai  (D) .  8. 
Otis  O.  PncB  (D) .  S  ft  L. 

OODBN  B.  BBD  (B)  ,  S. 

JOSBPH  T.  Rbsnick  (D)  .SftL. 

Bowabd  W.  Bcwbon  (B)  .SftL. 
John  J.  Boonbt  (D)  .  8. 
Bbnbt  P.  Smith,  Srd  (B) ,  8  ft  L. 
Samotl  8.  Sibatton  (D)  ,  S  ft  L. 

BBBB8BTTBNBBB(D),L. 

John  W.  Wtdlbb  (B)  .  8. 

nobth  cabolsna 
Senator  B.  Enuuri  Jobdan  (D)  .  Xi. 
Jamxb  T.  Bbothill  (B),  8. 
L.  B.  Fountain  (D)  ,  8. 
Davxb  N.  BBnvbbsoh  (D),  8. 
OBABtas  B.  Jonas  (B).  8. 

BOBACB  B.  KOBNBOAT  (D)  .SftL. 

Alton  Iannom  (D)  .SftL. 
Rot  a.  Tatlob  (D)  .SftL. 
Basil  Whitbnbb  (D)  ,  S. 

NOBIH  DAKOTA 

{B).8. 


John  M.  Abhbbook  (R)  ,  Xi. 
Jacxson  B.  Bbiib  (R)  ,  8  ft  It. 
Olabbhob  J.  Bbown,  Jb.  (&) ,  8  ft  U 
Samub.  L.  Dbvxnb  (B)  ,  8. 
Wiluam  EL  Hjbswa  (B).  8. 
Watnb  L.  Bats  (D).  SftL. 
DBLsnrlk  Lasib  (B).  8. 
WnuAM  p.  MTn— AU.  (B),  B. 
(B),L. 
(X».8. 

J,  WILOAM  SIBNTON  (B),  8k 
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8en»tor  Fus  EL  HAHOi  (D) .  S. 
Senator  A.  B.  Uimm  Uonmomn  (D).  B. 
Cabl  Albbt  <D)  ,  8  ft  L. 
Pm«  BmcitKB  (R).  I>. 
Id  BncoMMKnT  (D) ,  8. 
Joair  JiMMom  (D) .  L 
JiD  JOHmoM ,  Jk.  (O)  ,  8. 
Tom  8tbd  (D)  .  8  ft  I<. 


BOBOT  B.  DOIfCAX  (D).8ftlfc 

Al  Ullmam  (D)  ,  It. 

PBJfNaTLVAMIA 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  (B)  ,  S. 
WnxiAM  A.  Buunrr  (D) ,  8. 

PaAMX  M.  OUkMM.  (D),  8  ft  li. 

ROBssT  J.  Coanrr  (B).  8. 
N.  Nbikax  Obalbt.  Ja.  (D)  .  a. 
WnxAiD  S.  CrnrriM  (B) ,  8  ft  U 
PAm.  B.  Daoux  (B)  .  L. 
DAins.  J.  Flood  (D)  ,  8. 
Jasob  O.  Foltom  (B)  .  8. 
Ax.8saT  W.  JoBxsoir  (B) ,  I<. 
JooPH  If.  McDabk  (B)  .  8. 
Thomas  B.  MoaoAK  (D),  S. 
Fan  B.  Boomzt  (D)  .  8. 
JOBV  P.  8ati/»  (B)  8  ft  L. 

HiaitAX  T.  SCHIfXSBSLX    (B),  S. 
RICHABO  8.  SCBWBKXa   (R),  B  ft  Xi. 

J.  iBvnr  Whauxt  (B)  .  !•. 

aBOBaiBLAim 
Senator  CijaBoaKa  Pbx  (D),  8. 

JOKN  B  FOOASTT  (D)  .  S  ft  L. 
BOOTH  CABOUM* 

Senator  Stbom  Thubmohd  (B)  ,  8  ft  Ik 
John  L.  UcMuxan  (O)  ,  I^ 
L.  UBMBBL  BIVBBS  (D).SftI<. 
AUBBT  W.  Watbow  (R)  ,  8. 

BOirrH  DAKOTA 

X.  T.  Bbbbt  (B)  .  I- 

Senator  Kabi.  M.  Uansfi,  (B), 8. 

BBrBanrsL  (B),  L. 

WnxiAic  B.  Andbbboh  (D)  ,  8. 
WnxxAM  X.  BaocK,  Snl  (B).  8. 
John  J.  Dttmcaii  (B)  ,  8  ft  L. 
BiCHABD  H.  Fulton  (D)  ,  S  ft  Zi. 


Senator  Ralph  Yabbuboooh  (D).  I>. 
Omab  BxnoBaoN  (D) ,  S. 
Bablb  Cabbll  (D)  .  It. 
Bob  Oabbt  (D)  ,  8  ft  L. 
John  Dowdt  (D)  .  8  ft  L. 

O.  C.  FiBHBB  (D) .  Ii. 

Xlioio  db  la  Oabba  (D),  8  ft  I<. 
Hbnbt  B.  Oonbalbb  (O).  8  ft  U 

WBIOKT  PATItAN   (D) ,  L. 

J.  J.  (Jaxb)  PnoB  (D).  & 
W.  B.  POMB  (D).  L. 
Obaham  PoaoBU.  (D) .  I*. 

&AT  BoaBBIB   (D)  .  8  ft  U 
WaLXB  BOOBBB  (D)  .  8. 

OUN  B.  TBAeoB  (D) ,  8. 
Ouuuc  W.  Tbobvbon  (D)  ,  L. 

BICHABD  C.  WBIXB  (D)  .  S  ft  L. 

Jakbb  C.  Wbioht,  Jb.  (O),  8  ft  L. 

UTAH 

Senator  Wallacb  F.  Bbnnbtt  (B),  8. 
Senator  Fbank  E.  Ifoaa  (D) ,  8. 
Lavbbncb  J.  Bttbton  (B)  ,  8  ft  L. 
Datd  S.  Kino  (D),  L. 


T.  JTi 


THOMAS  N.  Downum  (D)  .  S  ft  U 
POBTBB  Kabbt,  Jb.  (D) ,  8  ft  Ik 
JOHN  O.  MABBM.  JB.  (D).SftU 

Savd  B.  SATiMraLB,  m  (D).  8. 


(B).a. 


•OTON 

Senator  HkxBT  IC.  Jackson  (D).  8. 
Baoox  Adams  (D).  8. 
Thomas  8.  Foi.bt  (D)  ,  8. 

lAOTB  llBBDB  (D) .  8  ft  L. 
THOMAS M.PKI.T  (B).8. 


Senator  Bobbbt  C.  Btbd  (D)  ,  8. 

Senator  Jbnntnos  BANDoani  (D).  8. 

Ken  HBrHT.o  (Z>) ,  8  ft  Ik 

JambbKbb(D).S. 

Abch  a.  Moobb.  Jb.  (B)  ,  I>. 

John  li.  Slack,  Jb.  (D),  8. 

Hablbt  O.  Staoobs  (D)  ,  L. 


WXBCONBIN 

Robbbt  W.  Kastbnmbibb  (D)  .  S. 

Senator  WnxiAM  Pbozmbb  (D)  .  S. 
Glenn  R.  Davis  (R)  ,  U 

IfBLVIN  R.  LaIBO  (R)  ,  S. 

Hbnbt  S.  Rxubs  (D)  ,  S  ft  L. 
Vbwon  W.  Thomson  (R)  .  S. 


Congress  has  now  decided  will  be  used 
for  the  Madison  Memorial-library  of 
Congress  Building.  So,  in  fact,  only  $s 
mllli<Hi  from  supplemental  approprla. 
lions  went  toward  payment  for  the  Ray- 
bum  Building,  remodeling  of  the  other 
buildings,  construction  <A  garages  and 
subways,  and  other  Items  carried  on 
under  this  project 


WrOMXNO 

Senator  Oalb  W.  McQkb  (D)  ,  8. 

Senator  Milwabo  L.  Simpson  (R)  ,  Ik 


EDITORIAL  IN   THE   WASHENOTON 
POST,  JUNE  14.  1966 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speako*.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rccoao  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

•nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklaihoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  in- 
terest of  keeping  the  record  straight.  I 
call  attenti(xi  to  the  following:  Under  the 
heading  "Stewart's  Ploy."  an  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Post  states  as  follows: 

Although  J.  George  Stewart,  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  did  not  ask  lor  funds  to  con- 
struct an  extension  on  the  West  Front,  there 
Is  no  reason  to  think  the  project  has  been 
postponed.  ICr.  Stewart  has  never  favored 
asking  for  separate  appropriations  for  his 
building  schemes.  At  this  stage  In  a  session 
Congressmen  are  tempted  to  ask  questions 
and  d«nand  ezplanattons  before  approving 
expenditures.  Mr.  Stewart  prefers  to  stick 
his  requests  among  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations Items  that  come  In  the  last  hectic 
days  before  adjournment.  He  funded  the 
Bast  Front  extension  In  this  manner.  He 
funded  the  Raybum  House  OtBce  Building 
In  this  manner. 

The  statements  that  the  extension  of 
the  east  front  and  the  Raybum  Building 
were  funded  through  suindemental  ap- 
propriations are  essentladly  false. 

A  review  of  the  records,  which  could 
be  made  with  great  ease  by  anyone  in- 
terested, shows  the  following : 

Extension  of  the  east  front :  $24  million 
was  appropriated  for  this  project  and 
associated  items.  Of  this  amount,  $19,- 
700.000  was  obtained  through  the  reg- 
ular annuRl  appropriation  acts  and 
$4,300,000  through  supidanental  appro- 
priations. It  la  Bignlflcant  that  the  first 
two  appropriations  made  for  this  project, 
totaling  $17  million,  were  carried  in  the 
regular  acts  llils  was  mqpe  than  enough 
to  cover  the  total  cost — $12  minion — of 
the  extension  of  the  east  front  Itself. 

Additional  House  ofBce  building  proj- 
ect: $134,500,000  was  appropriated  under 
this  heading,  which  Includes  the  con- 
stmction  of  the  Rmrbum  Building  at  a 
oost  of  approximately  $89  million.  Of 
the  total  of  $134,500,000  appropriated, 
$124,500,000  came  by  the  regular  an- 
nual aK>roprlatlon8  acts  and  $10  million 
by  suppiwaentals.  Of  the  $10  million 
from  supplementab.  $5  million  was  ear- 
marked for  purchase  of  land  east  of  the 
Cazmon  House  OfDce  Building  which  the 


SINYAVSKY  AND  DANIEL:  VICTIMS 
OP  SOVIET  "JUSTICE"    ^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (M^.  Ai- 
BKRT).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Coim]  is  recognized  for  15 

minutes.     

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extoid 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONTK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fate  of 
innocent  and  helpless  victims  imder  So- 
viet law  has  always  elicited  much  eom- 
passion  and  pity  in  humanity,  often 
leading  to  expressions  of  Indignation  and 
protest.  That  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
noblest  feelings  of  sJl  sensible  and  sensi- 
tive human  beings.  It  is  a  trait  that  has 
long  been  part  of  our  own  heritage,  for 
in  our  fervent  desire  to  see  justice  done, 
we  have  always  championed  the  rights 
of  the  Innocent  and  the  helpless,  the 
downtrodden  and  the  underdog.  Such 
has  been  our  behavior  in  human  aflain 
touching  human  rights,  particularly  In 
instances  where  the  fate  of  certain  in- 
dividuals was  involved,  and  where,  In 
the  courts  of  law,  Justice  was  flouted  (or 
political  consideration  and  baser  mo- 
tives. 

The  case  of  two  Soviet  writers  who 
were  recently  tried  in  Moscow,  convicted 
and  then  sentenced  to  long  terms  ol 
penal  servitude  in  prison-labor  camps,  is 
an  instance  In  point. 

Andrei  Sinyavsky  and  Yuli  Daniel  are 
two  well-known  men  of  letters.  Sin- 
yavsky has  long  been  known  sis  a  notellst 
and  literary  critic  and  also  as  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  famous  Soviet  writer, 
Boris  Pasternak.  Daniel  has  been  best 
known  as  a  gifted  and  versatile  poet. 
They  have  often  written  in  praise  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  authorities.  For  a^jj^- 
when  Khrushchev  was  all  powerful 
their  critical  views,  expressed  in  subUe 
literary  forms,  were  tolerated  and  the 
writers  were  unmolested. 

For  years  they  retained  their  status 
in  the  Gorki  Institute  of  World  litera- 
ture in  Moscow,  and  they  continued  w 
hold  their  own,  even  after  Khrushchev  s 
demise.  Then  last  September  they  wet 
arrested  by  Soviet  authorities  wd 
charged  with  disseminating  anti-amei 
propaganda  in  their  writings  *broadun- 
der  assumed  names.  On  this  aDegew 
serious  and  principal  charge  they  wwe 
tried  to  Moscow  to  a  courtroom  wrucn 
was  open  to  Soviet  newwapenneo  w» 
deUberately  barred  to  foreign  pre»  «^ 
resentattvaa.  After  a  4-day  »*  » 
early  Pebruary.  they  were  found  guw- 
convicted  and  then  sentenced  to  serTe 
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at  penal  iBlion<4abor 

fu- 7  yeaa  and  OanlaS 

At  tta«  trial  the  pi 
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|af  Soviet  litem- 
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and  illegal 
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readily  ad- 

aosumed  names 

their  wrtthva 

for  pubUeaUon 


written  very  altteally 

tore,  and  paitloulady 

Soviet  OBlan;  ttet  ttieU  had  sacceaafiiMy 

smuggled  thdr  antl-Splrlei  writings  out 

tf  the  Sovkft  Dntam  by 

BMtboda:    and    had 

abroad. 

Both  StoyavBky  and 
Bitted  to  writlBC 
and  to  having 
out  of  the  Soviet  Ui 

•bioad.  but  they  at^ttly  denied  the 
diarge  that  their  writlhgs  contained  or 
eoDitUuted  anlti-SoT  m  proctaganda. 
Nonethelees  botti  men  fen  convicted 

No  socmer  was  the  1  mal  over  eariy  in 
February  and  the  verd  4t  known  abroad, 
than  the  case  oC  these  wo  Soviet  writen 
became  something  of 
tone.  titD.  of  letters  M  all  parte  if  tlie 
free  world  held  proU4t  meetings  and 
sent  appeals  to  Soviet 
Ing  for  leniency  and 
•torm  of  proteets  from 
in  the  west  was  also 
Tlet  writers  union  in 

Unfortunately,  tbeae 
peals  have  not  brought 
In  the  fate  of  Stnyavik] 
n  far  as  Is  known, 
Aotng  penal  eervltnde 
cnsp. 

Of  course  many  irn 
merous  groups  In  this 
lodged  proteets  with 
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In  Moscow,  and  have  fppealed  m«ently 


on  behalf  of  tbeae 
benevolent  and  Mnd 
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victims  of  Soviet  "J 
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Recently  I  received 
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q>lrtted    friend 
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uals  have 
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without  hav- 
chargea. 

from  one 
highly  pubUe- 
humanltarlan 
by   the  fate  of 
He  wrote  me 
Viet  authorities 


*aot  to  be  ild  of  SinyaVsky  and  Daniel 
ud  are  wUUng  to  r^^aee  them  from 
Urtson  and  allow  taiemi  to  leave  the  So- 
viet Union,  he  "would  underwrite  the 
nppori  of  them  and  their  families  to 
this  country  for  a  couOle  of  years."  He 
expressed  confidence  that  doiens  of 
ABterican  vrriters  wouldjoln  him 

I  wanted  to  explore^ys  by  wlileh  the 
»1*  of  my  frlmd  ooal(  llbe  fulfilled,  and 
» cm  April  27 1  wrote  t  >jthe  Department 
wstate,  asking  inform rtlon  on  the  pos- 
™llity  of  obtalntag  th;  release  of  these 
two  victhas  from  the  i  Soviet  prlson- 
labor  camp,  and  on  th(  chances  of  their 
waning  to  this  country. 

n^'i'  ****  '•P'y  -^tUtih  J  received  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Con- 
^Mslonal  Relations,  Iti  *.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  n,  was  not  encauraglng.  In  his 
considerate  reply  to  mi  J  Mr.  MacArthur 
"Mkes  it  abundantly  c  iar  that  appeals 
w  the  Soviet  Oovermm  it  could  offer  no 
h<ve  of  securing  the  rel^  to  Sinyavsky 
*Qd  Daniel,  stoce  that  Government  has 
^''"Mly  xetuaed  to  consider  favorably  all 


by  Innamerable  other 
groopB  and  Indlvkbials,  <n<»^Hiing  appeals 
nude  by  some  eminent  Soviet  writers  and 
Onmrnimist  InteUeetoals  from  Eastern 
and  Western  Bur^^e.  He  alao  streases 
the  State  DeiMutBient's  view  that  "con- 
cerned Americans  and  cttisens  of  other 
countries  tfiooM  not  hesitate  to  exprees 
VhiOi  views  in  poblle  about  the  fate  of 
Stayavricy  and  DanleL" 

Under  the  dreumatanoes  that  prob- 
aUy  Is  the  moet  and  the  very  least  we 
can  do  now.  While  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  secure  the  release  of  Sinyavsky 
and  Dantel  from  the  Sovtet  priaon-labor 
camp,  I  would  like  to  voice  my  protest  In 
ttds  Houee  acalnat  the  oonvlctloa  of  theee 
two  gUtad  and  tenocent  vlcthns  of  Soviet 
"iasttee."  It  la  my  hope  that  nich  pro- 
teste.  from  aU  quarters  of  the  gloibe,  may 
to  some  way  brip  to  deter  the  Soviet  an- 
tboriUes  from  this  type  of  represslan  to 
the  future. 

The  case  of  Stoyavsky  and  Dantel  te  a 
particularly  significant  one  for  me  and 
for  the  peopte  of  the  First  Congressiaoal 
District  of  Maasachuaette  whom  I  am 
inlvUeged  to  represent  to  this  body.  As 
a  further  exampto  ot  the  Sovtet  brand  of 
"^ustloe,"  it  Is  a  grim  reminder  of  the 
tragic  and  bltteriy  frustrating  case  of 
yoong  Newcomb  SCott  of  Sheflteld,  Mass. 

It  was  less  than  a  year  ago  that  37- 
year-old  Newc<Hnb  Innocently  wandered 
across  the  Soviet  border  from  Norway, 
seddng  Informatlor  on  how  he  might 
legally  enter  Rusete  for  a  brief  visit.  He 
was  prompUy  aneeted  on  charges  <A.  11- 
legi^  Altering  the  Soviet  Union.  Hte 
trial  was  a  mockery  of  anything  dose  to 
due  process  as  we  know  it.  uid  his  con- 
viction— 18  months  at  bard  labor  to  a 
Siberian  penal  colony — ^was  considered 
severe  even  by  Russian  standards. 

The  world,  of  course,  knows  the  out- 
come of  the  Mott  case.  Newcomb  never 
reached  Siberia.  He  tiled  on  the  prison 
trato,  allegedly  taking  his  own  life,  al- 
though the  detailed  dreumstances  of  his 
death  have  never  been  clearly  explatoed 
by  the  Soviets,  and  it  Is  unlikely  that 
they  ever  will. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Sinyavsky  and 
Daniel  will  fare  better  on  the  sacrificial 
altar  of  Russian  "Justice^  than  did  New- 
comb Mott. 

And  certainly  it  should  be  Crystal 
dear,  even  to  the  most  eufAiemistic  swal- 
lowers  of  Russian  hogwash.  that  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  cannot  be  trusted  to 
react  to  dther  a  plausible  or  predictable 
maimer  when  it  tomea  to  human  righte 
and  Justice.  There  is  but  one  rule — exx)e- 
dlence  for  the  good  of  the  state.  AH  else 
is  suboxTllnate,  and  I  repeat  my  earnest 
advice  to  any  American  foaUsh  enough 
to  consider  placing  his  own  welfare  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Russian  authorittes. 
Steer  well  clear  of  any  Jurisdiction  con- 
trolled or  Influenced  by  the  Bovlets.  Ig- 
nore the  rattwr  sutprlsing  appeal  of 
Russian  advertising  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union.  TTie  lessons  are  hard  and  clear. 
The  risk  ts  not  worth  the  taUng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  constituent  of  whom 
I  spoke  earlier  and  who  has  expressed  to- 
terest  to  bringing  Sinyavsky  and  Dantel 
out  of  Russia  to  this  countn^.  is  the  dis- 
tinguished playwright,  WlUlam  Qlbson 
of  StockMdge.  liaas. 


Mr.  Ottaon  has  made  this  case  some- 
thing of  a  peraoiud  enisade.  atnoe  he  hhn- 
sdf  has  a  more  or  lets  perataMl  intereet 
tolt.  Mr.QifaBanis.ofoaiuae.aa0ofoar 
more  noted  iHaimlim  in  thte  ooontry. 
He  makes  no  aeeret  of  fate  oonvlettaiM  on 
■one  of  the  laanea  eoBfrontinc  the  Natten 
today — but  makes  equally  dear  hte  pfttzl- 
o«lc  devotioa  to  the  only  eountry  to  the 
vrarld,  pttta9^  that  would  aUow  him  to 
speak  hte  oonvletions  wlttaout  fear  of  the 
kind  of  repriaate  which  the  Soviets  have 
taken  againet  Sinyavsky  and  Dttntel. 

I  would  like  to  Inehide  at  thte  potat  to 
my  ronarics  the  text  of  a  tetter  written  by 
Mr.  Qlbaon  to  Soviet  Ambaasador  Ana- 
tolyDobcynin.  Hie  tetter.  I  feel,  te  to  Uie 
clear  tradition  ot  the  vtteraiMe  hy  Vol- 
tatre,  who  said:  "I  dlaamrove  of  what 
you  say.  brut  I  wiU  defend  with  my  life 
your  riciit  to  aay  it^" 

The  letter  f  oUowk 

Ambassador  Ahatolt  DoMmmr. 
The  Soviet  Amtatamtor. 
WiUhh%gtam,  D.O. 

Dbsb  AmsauDOB  DoaRimr:  Lest  year  Z 
was  InTlted  by  the  InaMtote  of  Sovlet-aaMr- 
Ican  Belatlons  to  visit  Moaoow,  where  two  of 
my  {days  are  being  performed;  I  accepted, 
hoping  to  come  when  time  permitted.  Ifow . 
I  wish  to  state  why  I  win  not. 

The  sentencing  to  hard  labor  of  the  au- 
thors Daniel  and  aiayaraky  for  pnbHahtag 
their  dleeent  from  state  dognia,  which  t*  tbe 
SOTiet  govemnMiit  appaan  a  alma  aad  to 
me  appears  a  duty,  la  not  only  a  MMemsM 
to  aU  who  hope  for  undeatantfiag  between 
our  coiintrtes;  It  abouM  be  ftft  by  every 
writer  In  the  world  as  a  kick  In  tbs  grola. 

In  Town  Hall  last  month  I  participated  In 
a  read-In  of  American  writers  against  our 
government's  war  in  Viet  Nam,  which  to  me 
appears  a  crime  and  to  xMbtn  a  duty,  aiMl 
there  listened  to  suoh  laveotlve  agalaet  owr 
political  leaders  that  ■ran  aay  ease  buraaiL 
Surely  oar  aamea  wlthovt  sfiepnoa  went 
Into  the  TB.r»  flies,  but  each  oC  us  spoke  his 
fragzneat  of  ths  truth,  in  a  faith  as  old  as 
this  country  that  out  of  many  su^  frag- 
ments cornea  a  whaler  truth.  TTnlotwfeied 
with,  I  came  home  tH»i»»<t»y  taj  lucky  stars, 
from  the  Orst  tlUiteeB  oo,  tliat  I  kad  read 
my  pages  fMm  a  platfona  In  New  Toik  and 
not  In  Jioaoow. 

True,  the  tradltlona  of  yonr  countrj  and 
mliie  are  ao  oontnuy  that  we  cannot  use  th« 
same  langtiage  of  humanity  without  ending 
In  oonfuaton.  and  it  is  a  waste  of  breath  to 
lecture  each  other.  I  know  ooly  that.  Ilka 
Sinyavsky  and  Daniel,  I  am  a  writer  who 
abhors  the  lies  which  grease  the  machinery 
of  every  state:  and  while  I  oome  and  go  as 
I  please  on  my  road  here,  they  are  laboring 
in  a  prison  camp;  and  I  cannot  honor  my 
promise  to  vWt  yonr  country  while  tt  so 
dishonors  men  like  me. 
Sincerely, 

WiLUAic  Onaow. 


CAMBODIAN  AID  TO  THE  VIETCONa 

The  SPEAE3ER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamscilazii] 
te  reoognteed  for  if  mtoutea. 

Mr.  CHAMBEStXiAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  onanlmoas  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  Indtide  extrane- 
ous material. 

The  SPEAKER  int)  tempore.  Is  ttiere 
objection  to  the  reqaest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

Tboe  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speftker.  In 
recent  weeks,  since  my  return  from  aerv- 
Ing  on  •  spe<dal  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee assignment  to  South  Vietnam  during 
the  Easter  recess,  I  have  made  a  number 
of  speeches  in  this  Chamber  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  aid  the  Vletcong  derives  from 
Cambodia. 

Today  I  wish  to  inform  my  colleagues 
of  a  cable  I  received  from  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Cambodia  in  which  he.  in  strong 
and  unusual  language,  protests  the 
statements  I  had  made.  I  wish  to  take 
this  means  to  respond  to  this  extraor- 
dinary communication  because  I  be- 
lieve it  does  more  to  lend  credence  to 
the  charges  than  It  does  to  deny  them. 
The  Prime  Minister,  Norodom  Kantol, 
specifically  attacks  me  for  advocating  an 
aggressive  policy  against  hts  country,  for 
making  public  "faked"  information,  and 
for  the  failure  to  be  concerned  about  the 
truth  of  the  situation  along  the  Cam- 
bodian-Vietnamese border. 

Let  me  first  simply  refer  my  colleagues 
to  information  which  I  have  previously 
inserted  in  the  Rscord  on  May  4,  May 
17,  and  May  23.  At  this  time  I  would 
only  reiterate  that  while  in  South  Viet- 
nam I  was  specifically  told  by  a  special 
forces  officer  of  the  existence  of  three 
airstrips  on  Cambodian  soil  which  re- 
ceived daily  flights  with  sxipplles  for 
Vletcong  and  of  the  existence  ot  a  train- 
ing area  as  well.  Furthermore,  I  have 
yet  to  speak  to  a  military  officer  of  high 
or  low  rank  knowledgeable  of  that  part 
of  the  world  who  had  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  Vletcong  were  using  Cambodia. 
ConaeQuently,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  believ- 
ing the  Cambodian  Qovemment  or  be- 
lieving what  our  troops  in  the  field  tell 
me  I  shall  believe  the  latter. 

I  am  Impressed  that  by  sending  me  this 
personal  cable  the  Cambodian  Prime 
Minister  is  admitting  that  a  very  sensi- 
tive nerve  has  been  hit.  His  cable  is  not 
so  much  a  rebuttal  of  the  charges  as  it 
Is  a  countercharge  that  the  whole  ques- 
tlm  is  a  fabrication  of  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  to  prepare  the  American  people 
for  a  war  against  Cambodia.  A  genuinely 
neutral  Cambodia  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  United  States.  But  Just  how 
does  Cambodia  understand  the  word, 
"neutrality"?  For  one  example,  let  me 
quote  from  a  letter  by  the  Cambodian 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  to  the  New 
York  Times  on  May  27. 1966.  in  which  he 
states: 

BcoauM  ot  her  poUcy  of  atrlct  neutrality. 
Cambodia  refuaaa  to  be  subjected  to  Im- 
perlallat  domination  and  to  approve  tbla  war 
of  aggTMslon.  It  continues  to  support 
morally  and  politically  tbe  struggle  of  tbe 
brave  Vietnam  paoplo  against  American  ag- 
gression. We  have  never  concealed  the  fact 
that  In  token  of  our  solidarity  with  the  Viet- 
nam people  we  have  offered  medical  supplies 
and  dried  fish  to  the  National  liberation 
Front. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  very  peculiar 
definition  of  neutrality.  It's  clear  from 
Its  hostile  tone  toward  the  United  States 
that  we  must  be  extremely  wary  of  the 
Cambodian  Qovemment's  public  assur- 
ances about  Its  alleged  neutrality. 
Therefore,  while  I  think  it  is  well  that 
the  Invitation  by  Cambodia  for  a  con- 
gressional delegation  to  check  into  the 
border  situation  has  been  accepted.  I 


would  strongly  recommend  that  any  such 
delegation  should  also  inspect  these 
areas  with  our  own  military  people  as 
well,  preferably  before  journeying  to 
Pnompenh. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  aid  to 
the  Vletcong  receive  from  Cambodia  is 
admittedly  difficult  to  measure.  This  is. 
of  course,  in  part  due  to  the  very  char- 
acter of  guerrilla  warfare.  No  one 
doubts  the  existence  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  complex  but  perhaps  on  any  given 
day  it  is  practically  impossible  to  find  it. 
Certainly  we  must  be  sure  that  such  a 
delegation  is  not  given  a  whitewash 
treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  wants  the  war  to 
be  enlarged  whether  into  Csunbodia  or 
elsewhere.  Neither  does  anyone  want  the 
war  kept  going  by  condoning  the  enemy's 
use  of  Cambodian  soil  as  a  sanctuary 
and  as  a  logistical  base  of  support.  The 
Cambodian  interpretation  of  neutralism, 
whatever  its  intentions,  clearly  is  being 
exploited  by  the  enemies  of  South  Viet- 
nam. This  cannot  be  tolerated  and  I  be- 
lieve that  efforts  to  bring  economic 
pressure  should  be  undertaken  imtil 
Cambodia  takes  more  effective  action  to 
eliminate  the  use  of  its  territory  by  the 
enemies  of  its  eastern  neighbor. 

I  note  also  from  the  Prime  Minister's 
cable  that  while  he  invites  an  inspection 
of  the  border  and  protests  my  recom- 
mendation that  the  Mekong  River  be 
closed,  he  makes  no  offer  of  inspection  of 
Cambodian  port  facilities.  I  have  urged 
that  Cambodian-bound  ocean  traffic 
using  the  Mekong  River  be  stopped  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  contraband 
reaching  the  Vletcong  and  as  a  weapon 
of  economic  pressure  to  bring  Cambodia 
to  adopt  a  genuine  policy  of  neutrality. 
The  international  treaty  covering  the  use 
of  this  river  specifically  was  predicated 
on  the  existence  of  friendly  relations 
between  the  countries.  It  also  stipulates 
that  countries  may  make  such  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  own  security.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, no  one  should  need  reminding  that 
South  Vietnam  is  fighting  for  its  very 
existence. 

Before  the  Cambodian  Government 
can  establish  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
its  neutrality.  It  will  have  to  show  not 
only  that  its  borders  are  not  being 
violated  but  also  that  goods  entering  the 
country  by  ship  are  not  being  diverted 
with  or  without  the  government's  knowl- 
edge to  the  Vletcong.  I  would  strongly 
recommend,  therefore,  that  any  con- 
gressional delegation  accepting  the  Cam- 
bodian invitation  to  inspect  its  borders 
should  also  make  a  thorough  inquiry  re- 
garding the  possibility  of  supplies  enter- 
ing especially  the  capital  port  city  of 
Pnom  Penh  by  means  of  the  Mekong 
River. 

If  I  thought  it  would  really  do  any 
good,  I  would  also  challenge  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  to  permit  the  full 
inn>ection  of  all  Mekong  River  traffic 
unloading  at  Pnom  Penh  by  representa- 
tives of  both  interested  and  disinterested 
governments.  By  Inspection,  I  mean  not 
simply  the  examination  of  ships'  docu- 
ments but  the  surveillance  of  the  actual 
goods  In  each  ship.  However,  even  if 
this  were  done,  the  result  would  still  be 
lees  than  adequate.  Goods  bound  for  the 


Vletcong  could  still  come  through  the 
saltwater  port  of  Sihanoukvllle  on  tbe 
Gulf  of  Thailand.  In  fact,  there  are 
already  reports  to  this  effect  Conse- 
quently, I  believe  that  the  only  way  to 
bring  substantial  pressure  to  bear  on 
Cambodia  would  be  to  close  the  Mekong 
River  since  this  would  place  a  premium 
on  all  space  for  cargo  entering  the  coun- 
try which,  hopefully,  would  help  insure 
that  it  would  be  used  only  for  domestic 
and  peaceful  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  can  only 
say  that  this  cable  makes  it  clear  to  me 
that  the  Cambodian  Government  will  let 
no  opportunity  pass  to  attack  the  United 
States  as  a  device  to  shift  attention  from 
its  own  failure  to  control  its  territory. 
The  Prime  Minister,  to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  Shakespeare,  "doth  protest  too 
much,  methinks." 

The  translation  of  Prime  Minister 
Kantol's  cable,  a  translation  of  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  the  Cambo<Uan 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  and  a 
copy  of  his  letter  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  27,  together  with  the  article  by 
C.  L.  Sulzberger  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  1  to  which  the  latter  refers,  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Chaklb  CHAinxKLAiN, 
House  of  Repreaentativet, 
Washington,  D.C.,  VJSJl.: 

We  have  just  learned  of  your  astonishing 
statements  about  Cambodia  from  the  Com- 
cBSBSioNAi.  Recobo  Of  May  33,  10SS.  Ttaex 
show  us  that  a  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  Is  free  to  advocate  an  aggreulve 
policy  against  a  peaceful  and  neutral  coun- 
try on  the  basis  of  reports  that  he  knows 
very  well  are  false.  We  really  cannot  Imagine 
that  you  do  not  know  of  the  reports  about 
our  border  areas  published  by  major  news- 
papers under  the  signature  of  Seymour  Top- 
ping. Stanley  Karnow,  and  Stanley  Sbein- 
baum.  This  Is,  for  us,  therefore,  a  new  pic- 
ture of  so-called  American  democracy.  W« 
Invited  a  Delegation  of  American  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  make  an  on-the-spot 
study  of  the  actual  situation  In  oiu  coun- 
try. They  refused,  for.  according  to  the 
example  set  by  you,  the  search  for  truth  Is 
Irreconcilable  with  the  Implementation  of 
a  policy  of  force  and  domination.  We  re- 
cently requested  Increased  Inspection  of  our 
borders  by  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission In  order  to  prove  our  good  faith  and 
the  actual  fact  of  our  neutrality.  Tour 
Pentagon  and  Department  of  State  hastened 
to  deny  the  accusations  made  against  Csm- 
bodla.  You  have  deemed  fit  to  ask  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
Cambodia  by  closing  the  Mekong.  Such 
a  measure  would  be  a  violation  of  Inter- 
national law,  and  this  would  be  added  to 
the  Innumerable  violations  of  treaties  and 
agreemenU,  as  well  aa  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  of  which  your  country  Is  guilty. 
However,  you  may  rest  assiired  that  Cam- 
bodia would  be  able  to  cope  with  that  situa- 
tion Just  aa  It  is  c<^ng  with  the  constant 
acts  of  aggression  perpetrated  by  your  forces 
and  yoxir  mercenaries.  And  above  all  do  not 
imagine  that  such  a  measure  can  destroy 
our  Independence. 

NOBODOM  Kantol. 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
and  Minuter  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Th»  LnaaaT  or  CoMoaMa, 
LxtsisLATnnc  Rmwkmmuck  SnvKX, 

New  York,  June  1,  IM*. 

[TranslaUon  (French)] 

(Rep.  CHAMBCaiAIK.) 

(Permanent  mission  of  Cambodia  to  tn» 
United  NaUODS  OrganisaUon.  No.  2307.) 
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Mr.  OoMoaaMisAM:  It  la  wl  i^  great  ■urprtae 
and  regret  that  I  read  in  th<  liOoHanasKHrai. 
BacosD  of  May  28. 19M,  the  r  liiuDks  exfuflea 
by  you  in  the  House  of  Repr  B^exrtstlTM  nte- 
tive  to  my  country. 

By  taking  up  the  slandatoua  (and  im- 
founded)  accusatlona  of  Um  FsychOtogloai 
(Warfare)  SapMaea  «r  tbe  UB.  Armed  Forcea 
In  South  Vietnam,  taken  iwlfy  aome  AoMrl- 
can  and  "free  world"  newspaMm  for  the  pur- 
pose of  justifying  and  oreatMg  a  pretext  far 
an  American  aggression  on  agr  oounrtry.  you 
have,  to  my  great  regret,  beetk  a  party  to  this 
campaign  of  poAaonlng  Amerlbim  public  opin- 
ion. '  '  i 

Tou  saw  fit  to  stress  ^tat  *|uniuu  ivports  In- 
dicste  there  Is  no  (reason  |io)  doubt  that 
(Tambodia  is  a  sanctuary,  a  imalag  grocaid, 
and  a  source  of  si^pply  for  tlM  Viet  Cong." 

Ur.  Congressman,  do  you  Ikiuw  that  w- 
eently,  perhaps  during  yout  visit  to  South 
Vietnam,  the  Royal  Ooremmaat  of  Cambodia, 
invited  the  represenUUvaa  a  ttta  AnMilean 
press,  &Ir.  Seymour  Topping  ^  Ttia  Xew  Tork 
Times,  Mr.  Stanley  Karaow,;  oi  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  Mr.  8i 
tbe  periodical  Ramparta, 
gations  in  the  boKtar  arM 
Ing  to  the  Psychological 
Armed  Forces  in  South  V 
Ing  the  forcea  of  Nortli  t 
Viet  Cong?  The  results 
were  published  in  the  ne 
All  ooQllrmea  that  Cam1 
t&d  in  no  way  la  being 
sanctuary,  or  as  a  training 
Viet  Cong.  In  addition  to 
these  American   newspaper 
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International    Control 
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mj  country  who  acknowli 
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lerlcan  people 
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to  Cambodia,  to  check  out  me  merlta  of  tbe 
nporta  of  the  Amertcan  mlllisry  peraqmiel  or 
I»Mi?  It  was  a  good  chance  for  tbe  dlatln- 
(uUbed  representatives  to  let  the  Senate  or 
tbe  Bouse  of  RepresentatlVse,  or  even  the 
toarlcan  people  and  wort^  opinion  know 
Whether  or  not  Cambodia  I 
tOMy,  a  training  gKyond,  or 
ply  for  the  PeopleTs  foreea  Ir^ 
''"t  you  prefer,  with  flagrant^ 
credit  us  and  to  conttmie 
'otmdedly. 

I  am  taking  this  opj 
•«»ln  that  the  policy  of  m 
^  government  alnee  »M 
""tfa  why  the  Royal 
"^iKMs^  a  strict  and 
om  borders,  were  given 
lallltrattons  of  f  orMgn  f  i 
0*  the  Viet  Cong.   Howev 
the  only  forces  who  Imve  ... 
Wd  murdered  our  populatli 
wuttViBtnamew  sad  Thi 
™«  Democratic  BepUMlc  of 
ifctlonal  Uberatton  Fwmt 
""^;_y»  »»  satlsfled  with 
T"P«t  of  our  independeni 
''Wtty  and  of  our  terrltoili 

w  •  reoent  formal  ata^ 
^c    Ooipa.    Prince    V,«.^ 
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more 
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"Wa  only  maintain  tha  right  of  a  people 
to  thrtr  Independoioe,  to  tluir  full  soveretgn- 
ty,  the  right  of  a  people  to  stf -detenalBa- 
UOB  ■Itliuui  ooMde  iBtertetanea,  tha  right 
of  a  paqila  aa  prtfiar  pMOe  «»  war." 

"By  <Mas  tMa  wa  raaatai  falthtwl  to  the 
spliM  and  tba  latter  of  tlM  United  Mattaaa 
Charter  and  to  an  Meal  of  )uattoo  and  free- 
dom." 

"In  order  to  defend  theaa  aacced  principles 
we  have  decided  to  aide  with  tha  Vietnameae 
people  against  thoae  who  prevent  theia  from 
finding  peace  and  Icdependenoe  again." 

"These  prtnclplea  are  our  only  aafeguard. 
That  is  why  we  ara  dafeoding  tham." 

"Can  It  be  datmad  that  Camhnrtla  la  not 
neutral  hecauaa  It  wanta  to  reapect  the  Oe- 
nava  Apeenwnta?" 

"These  Agrsamsiits  prortde,  aaooag  otlMr 
stlputatlona.  that  elactloai  be  held  In  South 
aa  wall  aa  In  North  Vietnam  to  anable  the 
Vietnamese  people  to  decide  upon  their  own 
fate.  ...  la  to  fotmnlate  tbe  appUeatton  of 
them  bo  turn  away  Crom  aeutraUtyr* 

I  alao  heg  to  oan  to  mtod  that  in  1B6S  Cam- 
bodU  aagsaatea  that  Om  cwsnitnaa  suspect- 
ing it  of  iMlog  aa  *~^t"^^  ^  the  Viet  Cong 
endow  tlxe  International  Control  Commis- 
sion, an  organism  cieated  by  tbe  Geneva 
Agreements  of  IDM,  with  BMana  for  oanylng 
out  a  ataAct  and  efflcadoaa  control  of  oar  bor- 
ders. Ikace  Is  no  oountry  in  tba  world 
which,  tacrdv  to  prove  Ma  good  faith,  would 
agree,  aa  did  my  oountry,  to  tianafarzlog  a 
part  of  Ita  aovareignty.  But  It  is  my  duty  to 
inform  you  that  it  waa  your  Qovemment 
which  disdained  this  Cambodian  propoeal. 

In  the  same  speech  yon  Tecommanded  to 
the  Preaident  of  the  United  Statea  that  be 
urge  the  Saigon  Oovemment  to  doae  tha 
Mabong  BHar.  wMbout  taklttg  into  aoooont 
tbe  SKlataaoe  «<  tha  Agreement  oonoamlog 
tbialntamatlnnal  river.  In  other  words,  you 
recommaoded  to  the  Saigon  Oovemment  that 
It  violate  an  aTistlryg  International  Agree- 
ment and  the  prindpleB  of  tnteraatlonal  law. 
I  shall  not  makie  (foitber)  oomaainitB  on  thla 
truly  unfoctuaate  speech. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Hoor  Sampaxm, 

f^rmsnent  Refrttentrntiva  of  Camtooiia. 

(Tranalated  by  Elisabeth  Hanunlan.] 

{From  tba  New  York  Tlmea,  Vtlday,  May  37. 
19WJ 
VmooKO  Baaaa  or  Cambooia  OsmB) 
Xo  the  Korroa: 

In  his  May  1  column  on  the  editorial  page 
C.  li.  SnUberger  dwells  on  the  ao-caUed  aztst- 
enoe  la  Oamhortla  at  sanctoariea  and  haeea 
for  Cba  VlaSoaag  foroea  of  South  Vietnam  and 
for  Horth  Vletoameae  troops,  even  thotigh 
Sulzberger  himself.  Who  visited  my  country 
two  weeks  before  for  an  on-the-spot  verifi- 
cation, reported  then  to  the  contrary. 

This  sudden  change  by  Mr. 
suits,  he  states,  froca  having 
can.  South  Vietnameae  and  Hfiiilagiiaiil  ac- 
coimts  of  What  was  happootag  hartda  Omi- 
bodla.  .  .  ."  He  prefers  to  believe  ttasaa  lac- 
counts  sooner  than  credit  what  be  bbnaelf 
saw.  If  be  had  any  <loubta,  be  abould  have 
done  some  careful  checking  while  In  Cam- 
bodia, because  it  is  not  tha  first  tine  that 
news  services  have  issoad  thaae  aocuaattona 
which  have  been  found  to  be  complete  tahrl- 
catlons  by  his  colleaguea  Seymour  Topping, 
Stanley  EUonow  and  Stanley  Sbalnbaum. 
htvxntxd  Aocotnna 

I  ahould  like  to  remind  you  that  theaa  ac- 
counts of  guerrilla  sanctuarlaa  and  bases  in 
Cambodia  are  always  invented  by  tbe  Ameri- 
can psychological  services  in  order  to  Justify 
in  advance,  in  the  eyea  of  mtematlafBal  opin- 
ion, open  warfare  agalnat  my  couatry.  To 
aee  the  sudden  switch  to  tbe  vartooa  new 
slanders  against  the  actual  stand  of  Cam- 


bodia la  to  reallae  tliat  tlie  aystem  of  bram- 
washlng  u  Indeed  efficacious. 

To  demenatrate  oar  good  taKh.  irtth  tha 
aim  oC  refatlog  the  Stenderoos  accumtkm  ao 
often  repmited  by  American  mOHaay  atbotl- 
Uea— amiovgh  aooh  ottdal  waiA  ^vaUBad  ob- 
servera  as  tbe  Intemattenal  Oonliol  Oommla 
sion,  the  mffitary  a«tati»«a  aeeredtted  to 
Cambodia  as  weU  as  reUaMe  Amolean  newa- 
paper  correapondents  have  aubetantlated  the 
fact  tbat  there  do  not  eilat  In  Cambodia 
either  sanctuarlea  or  baam  for  Vletcong  foreea 
or  North  Vietnamese  troope — tbe  NatloBsl 
Asaembly  of  Cambodia  has  Invited,  wlfboot 
success,  three  members  of  the  U3.  Oongresa 
to  come  and  conduct  an  on-the-spot  ^teck 
to  complete  the  careful  lavestlgatlon  n«B- 
tloned  above. 

Because  of  her  policy  of  strict  neutrality, 
Cambodia  refuses  to  be  subjected  to  Im- 
perialist domination  and  to  approve  this  war 
of  aggression.  It  conttnum  to  aspport  mor- 
ally and  politically  tLa  struggle  of  the  brave 
Vietnam  people  agatnst  American  aggreaalon. 
We  have  never  oonoeated  the  fact  that  tn 
token  of  our  aolidartty  with  the  Vietnam 
people  we  have  offered  medical  supplies  and 
dried  fish  to  the  National  UbcraUon  Pront. 

Deaplte  the  maaslve  Intei  veutlon  and  «g- 
greaslon  by  the  United  States  tn  Tletaam  and 
of  American  allies  at  our  borders,  we  have 
never  given  up  our  policy  of  neutrality.  If 
we  are  attacked,  we  shall  nis«nie  tbe  right  to 
respond  in  legitimate  defense. 

Boor  SAvram, 
^ei  fFkiiienf    Aepreseiitotfve    of   Osta- 
bodia  to  «te  Unnei  Ifatfons. 

NkwTokk.  May  18, 1*66. 

[ftom  Vti»  New  Tork  Tlmea,  Sunday,  May 

1,  1906) 

FoaxxoK    Ajptaibs:    NaoraAi.  la   ab  Nxdtbal 

Doaa 

(By  C.  L.  Sulaberger) 

Dak  Past.  Xomtom  Fbovdics,  Sooth  Vmr- 
MAK. — Tba  Ont  gueiTlUa  "war  of  UbaratUm" 
foUowmg  World  War  IZ  waa  tbe  Omek  Ctam- 
muDlst  laauxraattoa.  This  waa  put  down  hs 
Oneoo'a  naW<ma1  amy  with  eztanalva  Askarl- 
oan  help  and  a  U.B.  mission  of  military  "ad- 
vlsera"  under  Oan.  Jamea  Van  Fleet. 

Tba  oossmunlata  received  nuMslve  aid 
through  Bulgaria,  Yugoalavla  (which  hadn't 
yet  brokaa  with  lioaoow)  and  Albania. 
Furttaetmoro  tba  guerrlUas  used  frontier  re- 
giona  o(  Albania  aa  a  aaoctuary  and  supply 
base.  Tha  uprtalng  was  crusbad  only  after 
Tito  split  with  the  ComlnfcHin,  closed  Yugo- 
slavia's borders,  laolatad  Albania  and  cut  off 
the  insurgents. 

South  Vietnam's  "war  ot  liberation"  la 
similar  to  that  of  Oreece  aI12ioagh  on  a  far, 
far  larger  scale.  But  one  problem  Is  Identi- ' 
cal — a  gaping,  open  flanJc  In  this  case  lAoa 
plays  the  Yugoslav  role,  furmellng  arma  and 
men  from  North  Vietnam  to  the  South,  jmd 
Cambodia  assumes  the  Albanian  rolje  as 
sanotuaxy  and  base. 

Bi  CAicaosxA  iKwaiMia.t 

Bscsntly  I  was  peraaaCMl  In  Pnom  Peah 
that  Cambodia  was  trylag  to  be  truly 
tEBl  In  tbe  VlstnaBMSB  oonlUot.  I 
"Thoss  wte)  are  paid  to  know  snob 
taritat  Cambodia  Is  not  wfllingty  allowlag  tha 
Vletcong  to  use  this  country's  territory  as 
a  aanetaary  or  supply  nmte  and  that  any 
vlohttiaaa  an  of  relatively  miner  Im- 
portanee.' 

I  was  wrong.  I  bava  satttfad  myself  of 
this  on  a  trip  by  pbtna  aad  baiie^^tsr  alonf( 
the  Canbodtan  Itarder  tight  np  to  tta  Jmso- 
tnre  wttb  Imaa.  I  vlattad  nallttary  posltloBs 
and  remote  U3.  "i^*^'  Fonea  oatyasts  at 
Song  Be,  Due  Co,  Dak  To  and  Dak  Pek,  In 
areaa  Inhabited  by  the  following  Monta- 
gnard  trlbas:  Jsrai.  Ifcnar.  Jsb. Bida m  and 
Hlang.  I  bsosd  ftmwlfi  South  Wetnamase 
and  Montagnard  aooounts  of  what  waa  bap- 
peali«  ioMe  Cambodia,  a  tsw  mtlm  aaray. 
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aOOmCK    AMD    BANCTUAmT 


On  the  bsaU  of  tbla  Inveetlgatlon  I  have 
levwMd  my  prvrloua  impraaalon  muI  oon- 
elu<l«l  that  Cambodia  la  Indead  a  aanotuary 
and  supply  aouroe  for  the  Vlatoong  on  aueb 
a  Msato  tbat  Um  Pnom  PuUi  aoT«mm«nt 
muat  know  It.  From  Um  extreme  soutb  to 
Laoa  In  the  nortb,  Cambodia  Is  violating  its 
prodaioaed  neutraUty. 

Cblef  ot  State  Prlnoe  Slhanoitk  broadcast 
on  Marcb  23  that  tbe  Vletcong  could  send 
tbelr  wounded  to  Cambodian  bospltals  and, 
when  they  reoovered,  tbey  would  be  returned 
to  tbe  battlefield.  On  Ifarcb  33  he  an- 
nounced he  was  furnishing  the  Vletcong  with 
rice  and  "we  have  given  this  aid  to  them  by 
closing  our  eyes  because  we  and  tbe  Vletcong 
have  a  common  enemy,  which  Is  n.S.  Im- 
perialism." Although  these  statements  were 
omitted  from  oOdal  Pnom  Penh  versions, 
Sihanouk's  speeches  were  monitored. 

Tbe  Vletoong's  988  lYansportatlon  Escort 
Group  bandies  wounded,  weapons  and  muni- 
tions In  South  Cambodia.  Cambodian  25 
pounders,  artillery  not  possessed  by  the  Vlet- 
cong, fired  at  tbe  Cai  Cai  Special  Forces 
camp  on  April  3,  killing  one  U.S.  officer.  An 
Impreaalve  buildup  of  Vletcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  troops  is  imder  way  on  the  Cam- 
bodian side  of  the  Chu  Pong  mountain  mas- 
•U. 

There  appear  to  be  three  North  Viet- 
namese regiments  Inside  Cambodia  around 
Chu  Pong  and  seven  others  across  the  border 
In  Plelku  Province,  supplied  from  Cambodia. 
This  represents  at  least  26,000  men  who  came 
southward  through  Laos  and  Cambodia  to 
avoid  n.8.  aerial  attacks.  Although  the  fron- 
tier Is  beavUy  forested,  fourteen  well-trav- 
eled crossing  trails  have  been  marked  near 
CbuPong. 

"SIHANOUK  BOAO" 

A  Cambodian  supply  route  called  the 
"Sihanouk  Road"  by  Americans  has  been  de- 
veloped from  Stem  Pang  northward  to  Laos 
where  it  swings  eastward  and  southward  to- 
ward Ohu  Pong  along  a  Jeep  trail.  In  the 
▼Idnlty  of  present  North  Vietnamese  con- 
centrations are  scattered  elemenU  of  the 
2ath,  23d  and  27th  Cambodian  battalions 
Which  could  scarcely  fail  to  observe  the  for- 
eigners. Cambodia  now  sends  30.000  tons  of 
rice  annually  to  Vletcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese troops.  A  staging  area  between  Vlet- 
cong forces  in  War  Zone  C  and  the  4th  Corps 
region  exlsto  in  East  Cambodian  Svay  Rleng. 
Fleeing  Vletcong  unlta  take  refuge  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

•ASK   OF  OPBUTIONS 

Like  Greece's  Communists,  wbo  main- 
tained headquarters  in  Kpirus  on  the  Alba- 
nian frontier,  the  Vletcong  has  ita  principal 
headquarters  about  three  miles  from  Cam- 
bodU  where  C.O.S.VJf.  (Central  Office  for 
South  Vietnam)  Is  established.  C.O.S.VJ^. 
dlrecta  the  puppet  NaUonal  Liberation  Front 
located  nearby.  The  details  are  numberless. 
Near  Duo  Co  an  American  Special  Forces 
captain  was  r«oently  killed  and  bis  body 
dragged  to  Cambodia.  At  Dak  TV)  tbe  Intal- 
llgenoa  officer  wryly  comments:  "The  V.C.  Is 
using  Cambodia  all  over  the  plaea."  At  Dak 
Pek  Ifontagnards  report  tbe  southward  pas- 
sage of  Communist  Uxm^ni  along  Cambodian 
trails. 

I  was  wrong  In  what  I  wrote  a  fortnight 
ago  from  Pnom  Penh  and  Western  diplomaU 
and  military  attachte  there  are  being  fooled. 
Cambodia  Isn't  acting  in  tha  least  bit  neu- 
tral, no  matter  what  it  pretends.  In  no 
aanse  do  I  advocate  extending  the  nasty 
Indo-China  war  but  I  do  advocate  warning 
aibanouk  to  caaaa  bla  latarference. 


THS  50TH  ANNIVXRSARY  OF  CHAR- 
TERINO  OP  BOY  SCOUTS 

Th*  SPEAKER  pro  tanpore.    Under 
a  lirevlous  order  of  tbe  House  the  gen- 


tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Patican]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Bfr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  todaj 
we  are  celelnatlng  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  chartering  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  by  Congress.  It  is  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride  and  confidence  in  our  young 
generation  that  I  rise  today  to  commend 
one  of  the  finest  organizations  in  our 
country.  I  have  been  associated  with 
the  Boy  Scouts  for  more  than  47  years, 
having  organized  one  of  the  first  Scout 
troops  in  the  southwest  at  Linden,  Tex., 
in  March  of  1919.  That  was  only  3  years 
after  the  Boy  Scouts  were  chartered  by 
Congress.  All  of  my  sons  have  been  ac- 
tive in  the  Scouting  movement. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  here  in  Con- 
gress are  former  Scouts  and  have  long 
been  associated  with  Scouting,  as  I  have 
been.  I  have  long  considered  Scouting 
not  Just  a  great  organization,  but  a  testi- 
mony to  the  character  of  our  young  men. 

KAGI.X  SCOXrr  AWABIM  IK  nEXABXANA 

The  Eagle  Scout  Award  is  a  pinnacle 
of  achievement  in  boy  scouting,  an  award 
that  comes  only  after  long  and  difficult 
work,  perseverance,  and  dedication.  It 
is  an  award  that  testifies  to  the  strength 
of  character,  resourcefulness,  and  in- 
genuity of  young  men.  The  time  spent 
on  meeting  the  difficult  requirements  of 
the  Eagle  Award  is  time  well  invested 
in  the  future  character  of  the  men  of 
our  Nation. 

On  May  9.  1966.  in  the  student  center 
of  Texarkana  College.  Tfexaricana.  Tex.. 
42  Scouts  of  the  Caddo  Area  Council  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  were  awarded  the  cov- 
eted Eagle  Scout  Award.  I  am  including 
in  the  Rxcoao  following  my  remaiks  the 
recent  Eagle  Scout  Award  winners  of 
that  Council. 

The  acceptance  speech  by  one  of  these 
recent  Eagle  Scout  recipients  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  t3n?e  of  young  men  who 
strives  for  excellence.  Randy  Gulllot,  of 
Texarkana,  Tex.,  addressed  his  fellow 
Scouts  and  friends  on  the  topic,  "Scout 
Oath  and  Law,"  which  I  recommend 
highly  to  the  Members.  I  am  indeed 
proud  of  what  this  represents  In  our 
youth  and  of  young  Randy  Ouillot. 

The  list  of  winners  and  9>eech  follow: 

Thk  19e&-M  Eaoli  Scotrr  WiMNnM,  Casdo 
Akxa  Council,  Bot  Scouts  or  Amouca 

nouaxAMA, 
David  P.  Basye. 
Garry  ifltcheU  Covington. 
John  J^nard  Dalby. 
Robertkarl  DaUty. 
RandaU  P.  OuUlot. 
Lemard  Bruce  Hargrave. 
Rhondy  L.  Holtaclaw. 
John  E.  HoweU. 
Joseph  M.  lAurrell. 
Robert  D.  Meadowa. 
Lloyd  F.  Mercer,  Jr. 
Forest  L.  MUler. 
Josh  R.  Morrlss  m. 
John  Dudley  Mosele. 
Don  O.  Moeer. 
Karl  F.  Moser. 
John  B.  Norton. 
Alan  Reeves. 
PhU  Reeves. 
Arthur  W.  Singleton. 
Charlas  T.  Took*. 
Randy  B.  Walkar. 
Michael  K.  Wands. 
Charles  M.  Taney  IZL 


James  L.  Curtis. 
John  C.  GoUne. 
John  C.  Johnson. 
Don  B.  Kldd. 
ClUTord  L.  Klllett. 

HUOKn  SPBINOS. 

Dwlght  L.  Bowers. 
Gary  Burleson. 
Charles  E.  Mlddleton. 
Danny  B.  Welch. 

IfZW  BOflTOK, 

Thomas  B.  Brown,  Jr. 
Michael  Gerald  Green. 
Joe  B.  Lewis. 
Thomas  T.  McOee. 

BB   KALB,   TKZ. 

Eddie  M.  Harkey. 

ASHDOWN,  ABK. 

Alfred  L.  Dempeey. 
CurtU  E.  Smith. 

DB  qmSN,   ABK. 

Robert  O.  McNeice. 


Steven  Wayne  Held. 

Scout  Oath  and  Law 

ScouUng  is  a  game,  and  like  all  other 
games,  it  has  rules  you  must  follow  to  be  a 
member  of  tbe  team. 

Tbe  Scout  Oath  is: 

"On  my  honor  I  will  do  my  best 

"To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  country 
and  to  obey  tbe  Scout  Law; 

"To  help  other  people  at  all  times; 

"To  keep  myself  physically  strong,  mentally 
awake,  and  morally  straight." 

To  do  my  duty  to  God:  As  I  think  of  this 
part  of  tbe  Scout  Oath,  It  brings  to  my  mind 
how  in  very  recent  years  our  country  was  de- 
prived of  tbe  leadership  of  a  great  President. 
I  speak  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy.  Bad 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  lived  up  to  the  lawi  of 
God  Instead  of  the  godlessnesj  ot  Commu- 
nism, and  been  able  to  put  into  practice  thli 
part  of  the  Scout  Oath,  John  F.  Kennedy 
would  stiU  be  President  of  tbe  United  States. 

To  do  my  duty  to  my  country:  As  I  think 
of  this  part  of  the  Scout  Oath,  it  brings  to 
my  mind  something  that  happened  several 
centuries  ago.  We  all  know  the  part  Bene- 
dict Arnold  had  in  the  history  of  our  coim- 
try.  He  was  the  trusted  general  wbo  worked 
out  a  plan  to  surrender  an  American  Fort  to 
tbe  British.  Had  Benedict  Arnold  had  an 
opportunity  to  become  an  Eagle  Scout,  would 
the  history  of  our  country  be  any  different? 

To  do  my  duty  to  other  people :  As  I  think 
of  this  part  of  the  Scout  Oath,  I  think  of  the 
Golden  Rule  that  we  have  all  been  taugbt, 
"Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  thun  do 
unto  you."  Wouldn't  our  community  be  a 
much  l>etter  place  to  live  In  if  each  one  of 
us  here  tonight  did  something  to  help  some- 
tme  else  during  the  next  week? 

To  do  my  duty  to  myseU:  As  I  think  of 
this  part  of  the  Scout  Oath,  I  recaU  the 
numerous  artlclss  that  appear  in  our  newi- 
papMv  today  about  youth  delinquency. 
Bfany  of  theee  youth  have  great  ablliUes  and 
Ideals  which  are  never  devel<H;>ed  in  tbe  right 
direction.  I  wonder  how  many  delinquent 
youths  who  could  have  become  successful 
adulte  and  contributed  somsthing  to  our 
community  and  country  are  in  penitentiarlss 
today.  Had  these  youth  had  the  opportimity 
of  becoming  Eagle  Scouts,  perhaps  tbclr 
character  could  have  been  developed  and 
they  could  have  become  useful  cltloens. 

Thb  Scout  Law  is:  A  Scout  is  trustworthy, 
loyal,  helpful,  friendly,  courteous,  kind, 
obedient,  cheerful,  thrifty,  brave,  clean,  and 
reverent. 

As  Eagle  Scouts,  we  learn  to  Uve  by  tbsM 
laws,  hoping  thwt  as  we  grow  older,  it  snu 
hrdp  us  to  accept  th*  ohaUengM  that  ars 
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bound  to  face  us  as  our  ge  i^tton  wtU  take 
Its  place  in  history.  Aetu^^y,  one  doe*  not 
lutve  to  be  an  Eagle  Sooutj 
Uwa.  They  are  meant  foij  all  pecqile  of  all 
nations.  If  the  world  leadm  are  looking  for 
a  common  denominator  to  achieve  peace, 
wouldn't  the  Scout  Iaw  be  »  perfect  example 
to  follow?  I 

Tee,  I  feel  that  the  Eaglf  Scouts  present 
here  tonight  are  ready  to  kboept  your  chal- 
lenge because  of  the  leadenhlp  of  many  ct 
tbe  adults  present  here  wtiD  have  given  us 
the  oppcfftunity  to  learn  the  true  meaning  of 
tbe  Scout  Oath  and  Sc^bt  Law.  There 
ibould  be  no  doubt  in  your  dilnd  that  we  will 
ttstune  responsible  and  a^^ve  positions  In 
our  community. 


THE  SIXTH 
TRADE     NEQOTIA' 
THE    GENERAL 
TARIFFS  AND 


ROUND  OF 

>NS     UNDER 

ON 


ipore.    Under 
ie.  the  gentle- 

liANORmC]    is 


■nie  SPEAKER  pro 
ft  previous  order  of  the 
man  from   Qeorgia   [. 
recognized  for  45  minu..^ 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
requested  this  time  to  address  myself  to 
ft  portion  of  the  "Report  on  the  Sixth 
Kennedy  Round  of  Tra^  Negotiations 
Under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
ftnd  Trade,"  presented  to  this  body  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missoutl  [Mr.  Curtis] 
on  May  31  of  tills  year.  I  shall  speak 
only  to  that  portion  ent  ~ 
Term  Arrangement  Reg 
Cotton  Textiles."  which 
mentarily,  but  before  p 
point  of  the  report  su^i 
gentleman  from  Misso 
most  important  to  ref 
tlon  as  to  the  indispeL_ 
the  domestic  textile  indu^ 
Ufe  of  this  NaUon. 

It  is  almost  trite  to  . 
that  every  man,  woman. 

Nation    is    clothed    in     ,, 

produced  by  our  textile  industry.    It  is 
universally  recognized  whenever  refer 
enoe  is  made  to  the  minlBium  essentlall' 
tics  of  life  that  one  of  thf 
in«.     The    other    two 
housing. 

During  World  War  n  the  textile  In- 
dustry suppUed  over  10,000  separate  end 
««  products  to  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
Quftrtermaster  General  of  the  Army  at 
that  time  declared  that  textiles  were  sec- 
ond only  to  steel  as  an  essential  com- 
modity to  our  war  eCTorti  So  when  any 
(Uscussions  arise  with  res 
tile  industry  and  the  pa 
m  the  life  of  every  dtlzei 
whether  in  civilian  attire 
form,  it  becomes  appare 
dustry  is  baslcaUy  essen 
^  Ufe.  This  being  so.  ««  cw».umw 
health  and  welfare  of  this  industry  plays 
a  signlflcant  role  in  the  ed^nomlc  welfare 
M  the  entire  Nation.  When  the  textile 
mdustry  is  depressed,  when  it  is  In  eco- 
nomic difficulty,  our  general  economy  Is 
Mverseiy  affected.  Conv  i«ely,  when  all 
or  those  factors  which  ^ntribute  to  a 
Browing,  dynamic  and  prottressive  textile 
uidustry.  such  as  is  taUig  place  today, 
not  only  is  the  welfare  01  aU  those  asso- 
oated  with  this  Industi  jfTwhether  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  great]  i  enhanced  but 
^  contributes  to  the  g^ral  weU-be 
BVotaai  economy  as  a 
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We  all  recall  that  in  the  decade  of  the 
1950'8  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
primarily  the  result  of  governmental  ac- 
tions, were  bearing  heavUy  upon  the  tex- 
tile Industry  and  were  retarding  its  eco- 
ncmlc  growth  as  compared  with  the  gen- 
eral upturn  within  tbe  rest  of  American 
industry.  These  factors  were  primarily 
three  in  number. 

First.  Under  our  foreign  policy,  tariffs 
were  cut  from  25  to  50  percent  on  textile 
products.  This  enhanced  the  opportu- 
nity for  foreign  exporters  to  enter  the 
American  domestic  market. 

Second.  The  Congress  in  order  to  assist 
the  United  States  in  attempting  to  re- 
capture its  historical  share  in  the  sale  of 
raw  cotton  in  the  world  market  enacted 
legislation  which  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  what  we  know  as  two-price  cotton. 
This  meant  that  foreigners  could  pur- 
chase U.S.-grown  raw  cotton  cheaper 
than  our  domestic  Industry  could.  When 
coupled  with  the  production  and  labor 
costs  advantages  the  foreigners  enjoy 
over  US.  manufacturers,  this  further  en- 
hanced the  ability  of  foreign  textile  man- 
ufacturers to  Invade  the  American 
market. 

Third.  The  tax  depreciation  schedules 
Imiposed  upon  the  textile  industry  se^- 
ously  Impaired  the  ability  of  this  indus- 
try to  modernize  itself. 

These  conditions  in  combination,  over 
which  the  Industry  itself  had  no  control, 
were  depressing  the  domestic  industry  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  became  necessary 
for  the  Industry  to  seek  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  order  for 
it  to  maintain  its  proper  role  in  our  eco- 
nomic spectrum. 

As  you  recall,  several  significant  steps 
were  taken:  More  favorable  tax  de- 
predation schedules  were  established. 
This  Congress  enacted  a  one-price  cot- 
ton law,  and  a  long-term  cotton  tax 
arrangement  was  negotiated  by  this 
Government  with  17  foreign  textile  pro- 
ducing nations.  As  the  name  indicates, 
this  arrangement  addressed  Itself  to 
cotton  textiles  which  was  the  principal 
Import  coming  into  this  country  from 
abroad.  It  is  on  this  single  aq;>ect  of  the 
problem  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  CtniTisl  addressed  himself 
in  his  report  to  this  body  on  May  31,  that 
I  shall  speak. 

On  the  very  same  day  that  the  gen- 
tleman fran  Missouri  [Mr.  CurtisI 
urged  a  "phasing  out"  at  the  long-term 
arrangement  on  cotton  textiles  and  i4>- 
parel.  the  Department  of  Vsmmeree 
issued  a  press  release  showing  that  im- 
ports of  these  products  in  April  hit  an 
alltlme  high. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CnxTis]  in  his  talk  May  31.  saw  the  long- 
term  arrangnnent  as  a  worldwide 
scheme  to  impose  on  the  less  developed 
nations  of  the  world  rigid  controls  which 
severely  limit  their  exports.  He  saw  the 
long-term  arrangement  as  denying  these 
underdeveloped  nations  their  "Justified 
hard  currency  earnings"  and  their  "abil- 
ity to  earn  development  capital." 

The  statistics  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
teragency Textile  Administrative  Com- 
mittee for  the  month  of  April  and  for  the 
7-iiionth  period  of  the  fourth  long-term 


arrangement  year— that  is.  October 
1965-AprU  196e— Just  do  not  bear  out 
this  picture. 

For  thie  month  of  April,  imports  of  cot- 
ton textiles  and  apparel  reached  162  mil- 
lion square  yards,  a  record  high  for  any 
month  in  U.S.  history.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  27  i)ercent  above  April  of  last 
year. 

During  the  7-month  period  of  the 
fourth  long-term-arrangement  year,  im- 
ports totaled  932  million  square  yards. 
This  was  an  Increase  of  about  34  percent 
above  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

These  imports  are  now  at  a  rate  more 
than  double  the  rate  of  imports  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  the  last  year  before  the  short- 
term  arrangement  went  into  effect,  and 
which  was  the  base  year  for  the  short- 
term  arrangement. 

Let  us  also  framing  the  imports  from 
some  individual  countries  to  see  whether 
the  long-term  arrangement  is  causing 
this  severe  hardship  pictured  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  CuktisI. 
If  we  compare  imports  for  the  12-month 
period  ending  in  April  with  imports  for 
fiscsJ  year  1961.  the  latest  period  in 
which  Imports  were  complete^  uncon- 
trolled, we  see  that  Imports  from  India 
rose  from  less  than  26  million  square 
yards  to  nearly  74  million;  from  Pakistan 
the  Increase  was  from  13  million  to  41 
million;  the  Hong  Kong  increase  was 
from  203  million  to  315  million;  for 
Portugal  49  million  to  79  million;  for 
BrazU  less  than  3  million  to  nearly  80 
million;  for  Taiwan  less  than  24  million 
to  57  million;  and  Korea.  10  million  to 
nearly  25  million. 

These  substantial  increases  Just  do  not 
agree  with  the  picture  presented  of  the 
long-term  arrangement  operating  as  a 
rigidly  protective  device. 

In  the  same  manner  exports  of  textiles 
and  apparel  to  the  United  States  are 
actually  a  considerable  source  of  hard 
currency  earnings  to  these  countries, 
amounting  to  nearly  $400  million  for  the 
12-month  period  ending  April  1966. 

At  the  same  time.  It  must  also  be 
pointed  out  that  these  rapidly  increasing 
Imports  also  represent  a  considerable 
drain  on  the  United  States  at  a  time 
when  this  Nation  is  striving  to  Improve 
its  balance-of-payments  situation. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CmiTisl  also  says  that  phasing  out  of  the 
long-term  arrangement  should  be  "eco- 
nomically acceptable"  to  the  U.S.  indus- 
try and  gives  the  high  rate  of  capital 
spending  as  one  of  several  reasons  for 
this  assumption. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  high 
rate  of  capital  spending  is  but  one  of  the 
major  factors  which  shows  clearly  that 
the  long-term  arrangement  is  serving  a 
desired  purpose,  to  present  the  UJ3.  in- 
dustry with  a  breathing  spell  against 
unrestrained  cutthroat  competition,  a 
period  in  which  it  could  Improve  its  eiS- 
dency  to  compete  wltli  low  wage  exi>ort- 
Ing  nations. 

As  the  long-term  arrangement  oper- 
ated to  make  more  orderly  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  U.S.  imports,  the  Industry  re- 
sponded with  greater  faith  In  the  future, 
plowing  back  its  profits  for  Increased 
modernization  and  eOctency. 
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Just  last  year,  the  OrganliatUm  for 
Eeonomic  Cooperation  and  Devetafiment 
Issued  an  international  study  on  the 
world  cotton  textile  Industry  showing 
clearly  that  more  and  more  it  is  becom- 
ing a  casltal  intensive  rather  than  a 
labor  Intensive  Industry. 

Mr.  Cuans'  prt^Dosal  would  eut  short 
the  long-term  arrangement  before  it  has 
achieved  Its  full  desired  effect,  before  the 
industry  has  fully  achieved  its  goal  of 
modernization. 

He  refers  to  a  speech  by  Commerce 
Secretary  Connor  of  March  26,  before 
the  American  Tesrtile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute In  which  Mr.  Connor  urged  the 
Industry  to  try  to  sell  more  in  export 
markets. 

Hie  gentleman  from  Tiissourl  [Mr. 
Cuansl  should  have  read  the  entire 
speech  and  not  Just  the  part  on  exports. 
In  that  speech.  Secretary  Connor  also 
said: 

IX  tb«  long*term  arrangement  Is  nok 
extended  tn  lu  preient  form,  exporteit 
abroad  should  not  assume  that  imcontroUed 
cotton  textile  trade  In  the  U.S.  market  wouM 
result. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the 
U.S.  cotton  textile  Industry  is  in  a  much 
better  position  now  than  it  was  before 
the  long-term  arrangement  went  into 
(V>eratlon. 

It  is  also  indisimtable  that  the  kmg- 
term  arrangement's  operation  has  played 
a  major  role  In  this  improved  situation. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  permit  the 
present  substantial  increases  already 
taking  plaoe  to  be  intensified  by  those 
which  would  occur  in  the  phasing  out  of 
the  long-term  arrangement,  the  favor- 
able condition  of  the  industry  would  soon 
vanish,  fnpecially  U  a  drw  In  demand 
would  occur. 

Eric  Wyndham  White,  the  Director 
General  of  OATT,  recognising  the  useful 
purpose  the  long-term  arrangement 
serves  for  both  importing  and  exporting 
nations,  and  wishing  to  achieve  the  max- 
imum benefits  of  the  Kennedy  round, 
has  proposed  a  package  plan  for  the  cot- 
ton sector  talks. 

Under  this  plan,  the  exporting  nations 
would  agree  to  a  further  extension  of 
the  long-tenh  arrangement  in  return  for 
the  Importing  nations  agreeing  to  an 
increase  in  the  orderly  access  of  their 
markets  and  to  taxitt  reductions. 

The  United  States  has  already  dis- 
cussed this  parage  plan  with  a  nimiber 
of  exporting  countries  and  has  achieved 
a  meeting  of  minds  with  some  of  them. . 
Talks  are  continuing  with  other  nations. 

If  maximum  results  in  the  Kennedy 
round  are  to  be  achieved  in  the  cotton 
textiles  sector,  the  Wjmdham  White 
padcage  plan  appears  to  be  our  best  hope 
for  success. 

Mr.  CuxTB'  proposal  to  phaseout  the 
long-term  arrangement  would  torpedo 
the  package  plan  and  would  do  a  dis- 
service to  botti  Importing  and  exporting 
nations. 

It  ts  counterproductive  to  aiMevlng 
the  maxifimm  tariff  reductions  dedred 
in  the  Kennedy  round. 

These  la  aaothtt-,  and  a  very  signlfleant 
feature  of  tte  total  pictiire  whk^  was 
not  preseukd  ky  the  sentknan  fresn 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cvnal  In  his  report  on 


M87  31.  It  mwrt  be  recognised  that  the 
textile  Industry  Is  a  maltlflber  Industry 
which  weaves  not  only  cotton  bat  man- 
made  fibers,  wool,  and  lUk.  As  ev«a  a 
casual  observer  knows,  the  trend  today, 
particularly  in  wearing  appard.  is  the 
UauUng  at  fibers.  This  trend  has  re- 
sulted in  most  of  the  larger  textile  firms 
engaging  in  the  weaving  of  all  of  the 
flb««.  Therefore,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  long-term  cotton  textile 
arrangement  was  designed  to  address  it- 
self solely  to  the  subject  of  bringing 
orderliness  into  intematicmal  trade  in 
coUon  textiles  and  does  not  address  It- 
self to  manmade  fiber  and  wool  tex- 
tiles. During  1062  total  importfi  of  for- 
eign-made textiles  of  cotttm,  wool,  and 
manmade  fibers  into  the  United  States 
amounted  to  approximately  1.5  billion 
square  yards.  This  was  4  years  ago. 
Shice  the  long-term  cott<m  textile  ar- 
rangement has  been  in  effect  for  the  past 
4  years,  the  current  rate  of  Imports  of 
all  textile  products  has  risen  to  approxi- 
mately 2.5  billion  square  yards  per  year. 

Manmade  fiber  imports  during  this 
period  of  time  have  doubled  each  year 
for  the  past  2  years.  Wool  imports  dur- 
ing this  same  period  have  xiaea  from  85 
million  square  yards  to.  a  current  level 
of  160  million  square  yards.  So  it  Is 
evident  that  while  some  degree  of  super- 
vision over  cotton  textile  was  taking 
place  it  was  a  simple  matter  for  foreign 
manufacturers  to  shift  their  emphasis 
into  blended  fabrics,  primarily  of  man- 
made  fibers  and  cotton,  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  long-term  arrangement  controls. 

This  shift  has  been  at  the  expense  of 
American  Industry,  American  Jobs,  and 
American  taxes. 

One  need  only  to  travel  throughout 
the  Textile  Belt  of  this  Nation  to  ob- 
serve the  beneficial  results  of  the  actions 
which  the  Congress  has  taken  as  well  as 
the  actions  taken  by  the  executive 
branch  over  the  past  several  years. 
Modernization  of  textile  plants  is  oc- 
curring throughout  the  country.  One 
after  another  are  being  air  conditioned. 
New  machinery  is  being  Installed  not 
only  for  Increased  and  more  efficient  pro- 
duction but  also  for  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  the  employees.  New  miUs  are 
being  erected  which  are  the  most  mod- 
em and  efficient  to  be  found  anyplace 
in  the  world.  Most  textile  mills  are 
nmning  on  full  schedule.  Textile  wages 
have  been  raised  three  times,  and  in 
some  testances  four  times,  with  an  aver- 
age Increase  of  5  percent  each  time,  dur- 
ing the  past  51^  years.  Employment  is 
up  substantially.  As  a  result  of  in- 
creased wages.  Increased  wtnldng  hours, 
the  entire  economic  life  of  the  textile 
communities  of  this  Nation  has  mate- 
rially improved. 

Nov,  while  the  long-term  cotton  tex- 
tile arrangement  Is  not  the  sole  c<»trib- 
vtlng  factor  to  these  improved  condi- 
tions, it  nonetheless  plays  a  vital  and 
most  anentlal  part  in  the  oonttnned 
wdfare  of  this  industry.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  cannot  conceive  of  any 
Justification,  domestic  m  International, 
wlitefa  woukl  dictate  doing  away  with 
the  tang-tenn  arrangement  and  therdb^ 
JeopardMnv  what  we  aU  have  striven  so 
hard  and  kmg  for  ofver  these  past  few 
yean.   On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  consid- 


ered Judgment  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  by  this  Government  not  only  to 
renew  the  long-term  arrangement  but  to 
strengthen  Its  enforcement. 

I  feel  the  same  way  with  reelect  to 
existing  tariffs  as  they  pertain  to  tex- 
tiles. They  should  not  be  reduced  and 
certainly  not  abolished.  We  already  are 
doing  more  than  any  other  nation  in  tbe 
free  world  to  enhance  and  strengthen 
the  free  world,  and  the  suggestion  that 
we  should  Impair  our  ability  to  do  so  b; 
injuring  a  major  contributing  factor  to 
our  capacity  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  free  world  is  unthinkable. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  liANDRUM.  I  am  glad  to  yidd  t« 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  saw  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cctus] 
earlier  today  and  told  him  that  aoaie 
comments  would  be  made  this  afternoon 
about  his  report  to  the  House  on  May  3L 
He  told  me  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  had  informed  him  In  advance 
that  this  would  be  done,  and  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  could  not  be  here.  I 
did  not  come  to  the  floor  until  after  the 
gentieman  from  Georgia  had  bem 
speaking  for  a  few  minutes  and  I  am  not 
sure  whether  the  gentieman  had  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  he  had  informed  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  of  his  inten- 
tion. 

I  thought  the  record  should  show  that 
he  did  give  notice  to  the  gentieman 
from  Missouri  that  we  intended  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  making  a  note  of  that.  I  did 
mention  to  the  gentleman  f  rton  Missouri 
[Mr.  CtTRTis]  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  today  that  this  response  woald 
be  made,  but  I  had  not  made  mention  of 
it  in  my  previous  statanent.  I  again 
thank  the  goitieman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  Just  thought  the 
record  should  show  that  we  are  not  tak- 
ing him  by  surprise. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.     Tea. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  very  glad  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  has  taken  this  time, 
because  I  think  the  coomients  made  fay 
our  distinguished  cfdleague  from  Ifls- 
aourl.  as  reported  on  May  31,  need  clari- 
fication, exposition,  and  dlffnifff*""  I 
commend  the  gentksnan  from  Georgia 
for  taking  the  time  and  for  discussing 
this  important  subject  with  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  putting  it  on  tbe 
record.  I  associate  myself  with  what 
he  had  to  say.  I  was  interested  in  tbe 
statistics  he  has  used.  I  have  a  few 
remarks  I  would  like  to  make  in  tbe 
gentleman's  time,  and  with  his  pemls- 
sion.  but  I  am  not  going  to  deal  with 
medfic  statistics,  and  I  am  very  glsd 
the  gentieman  did,  because  they  form 
the  basis  for  the  things  that  I  should 
like  to  say  also. 

I  was  disturbed  over  the  suggestion  by 
our  distinguished  and  able  ecrileague,  tbe 
gentleman  from  lOsaourl  [Mr.  Cinrns), 
that  the  long-term  anrangement  00  cot- 
ton tcactUes  be  phased  oat  to  permit  larger 
iBsports  of  such  products  Into  the  UhMed 
States.  Tills  suggestion  was  nuKle  in  Ms 
report  to  the  Hbase  In  a  speedi  dated 
May  31.  1M6.    He  based  his  suggestioo 


on  the  fact  that  the  Ui .  cotton  textile 
Industry  is  today  In  a  period  of  boom. 

It  is  true  that  the  dontetic  textile  in- 
dustry is  (veraUng  at  a  akti8fact<»7  level 
today,  but  the  phasing  out  of  the  long- 
term  arrangement  would  Seriously  Jeop- 
ardize the  ecmtlnuation  of  prosperous 
conditions  and  might  weU  reduce  that 
important  industry  to  the'  doldrums. 

Tbe  domestic  textile  Indiistry  provides 
direct  employment  for  m<i^  than  900,000 
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workers  in  this  country, 
of  people  who  rely 
on  textiles  for  a  living 
the  millions.   Thlsindi 
000  new  Jobs  for 

E^  every  standard  that  oan  be  used,  tbe 
tactile  industry  must  be  rated  as  one  of 
the  most  impcHlant  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country.  , 

While  the  textile  lndi|$try  Is  largely 
concentrated  In  the  SoU^,  the  mtlre 
country  has  a  stake  in  I  Its  proq>erlty. 
Just  think  of  the  treni^ndous  buying 
power  of  the  millions  of  people  whose  In- 
comes are  derived  dlrectiy  <»■  indirectly 
from  the  textile  industryi.  These  people 
buy  clothing,  food,  shoes.!  radio  and  tde- 
visioQ  sets,  refrlgeratork  automobiles, 
and  a  great  variety  of  l(^er  products 
manufactured  or  process^  in  every  sec- 
tlcHi  of  the  country.  All  [America  there- 
f<xe  has  a  stake  in  the  Survival  of  the 
domestic  textile  Industry  iand  should  be 
Interested  in  seeing  It  rfefiaain  prosper- 
ous. The  repercusslims  [from  adversity 
in  that  hidustry  would  Ik  felt  In  every 
Ptft  of  the  United  Staf 

The  unrestricted  Imj 
fran  abroad  would  uli 
the  domestic  textile  Indi 
the  wide  differential  bet 
costs  at  home  and  abroeid; 
vocates  of  free  trade  recognize  this  fact 
•nd  argue  that  our  texUle  people  can 
compete  on  even  terms  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers because  of  our  juperlor  tech- 
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n(do«y  and  equipment 
superiority  did  exist  for 
particularly  during  the 
War  n,  when  the  foreign 
was  prostrate,  and  Indeed 
ftdtowing  the  end  of  that 
«teeable  people  now 
•uperiority  no   longer    . 

tortile  producers  have  avi^, 

•dvanced  machinery  andlknow-how  that 
^  one  time  was  almost  4  monopoly  in 
the  United  States. 

The  International  (;;otton  Textile 
Trade  Agreement,  which  |%as  referred  to 
^  the  distinguished  g^Ueman  from 
*Ji«ouri  as  the  long-terdi  arrangement. 
md  not  erect  high  trade  irriers  around 
the  United  States.  The  pkupoee  of  that 
•peement  was  to  brim  |  order  out  of 
"J»o«.  to  prevent  the  dMerloration  of 
the  domestic  textile  indui  iy.  and  to  pre- 
sent a  further  loss  of  Jot  iaai  purchas- 
tt«  power  of  the  million  1^  dependent  on 
»at  industry,  by  keeping  Competing  tex- 
Si*.  products  from  abroiKl  at  tolerable 
™lts.  That  tills  agreem  dint  has  not  un- 
ouiy  restricted  hnports  it  lestabllshed  by 
we  fact  tiiat  the  vdunu  1^  textile  Im- 
Po™  into  the  United  Stktes  has  con- 


tinued to  increase  even 


t,,,,  -"•"'■'"*".  vTvu  (Hirer  Hie  long- 

*«™»rrangementbecam« Inflective.  The 
™«enian  from  Qeorgli  has  dted  the 
TO  flgUTM  to  his  speed  I  and  Uxey  sub- 
■ttoUate  what  I  have  saM . 


it^r  the  long- 


It  Is  dear  from  these  figures  that  the 
kmg-term  arrangement  has  not  resulted 
In  any  curtailment  of  Imports,  because 
last  year  Imports  were  approzimiitely  250 
million  square  yards  higher  than  they 
were  the  last  year  before  the  agreement 
was  made.  The  most  that  can  be  said 
for  the  long-term  arrangement  is  that  It 
has  prevented  flooding  of  American  mar- 
kets by  textile  prodxicts  from  abrottd  and 
has  kept  increased  Imports  at  what  I 
have  already  called  tolerable  limits. 

That  the  textile  Industry  Is  being  gen- 
erous in  sharing  its  prosperity  virlth  work- 
ers and  consumers  clearly  appears  from 
Just  a  few  facts: 

First.  Three  5-percent  wage  increases 
have  been  granted  by  this  Industry  in  the 
past  2  Mt  years.  Average  weekly  earnings 
in  the  textile  industry  are  now  at  record 
levels. 

Second.  The  price  Index  maintained 
by  the  UJ3.  Department  of  lAbor  shows 
that  quending  for  textile  products  Is  the 
"best  buy"  for  the  consumer  in  todies 
market.  This  index  reflects  a  smaller 
rise  above  the  1957-59  base  in  consumer 
spending  for  clothing  than  any  of  the 
other  five  categories  in  the  index.  If  dry 
cleaning,  laimdry.  and  footwear  compo- 
nents are  excluded  from  the  apparel  and 
upkeep  index,  the  contrast  with  the  other 
categories  would  be  even  greater. 

If  these  uiAeep  items  are  excluded,  the 
index  figure  for  consumer  apparel  prices 
would  be  only  105.7  as  contrasted  with 
110.6  for  the  alltime  average  on  the  in- 
dex which  measures  the  cost  of  living. 

To  make  this  point  crystal  clear.  I 
need  only  cite  the  fact  that  the  Novem- 
ber 1965  bidex  of  103.1  for  all  industrial 
commodities.  Including  textiles,  was 
more  than  3  percent  above  the  1957-59 
base  average  of  100;  but  the  index  for 
textile  production  alone  was  cmly  98.7 
or  more  than  4  percent  below  the  general 
Industrial  price  level. 

These  comparis(HU,  and  others  which 
could  easily  be  made  and  which  will 
show  the  same  results,  indicate  clear^ 
that  remarkable  restraint  has  been  prac- 
ticed by  the  textile  Induirtiry  in  the  pric- 
ing of  its  products  and  this  demonstrates 
that  the  industry  has  been  more  than 
willing  to  share  its  prosperity  with  con- 
sumers. 

Third.  Despite  substantial  improve- 
ment In  the  level  of  textile  sales  and 
profits  since  the  long-term  arrangement 
was  negotiated,  textile  industry  earn- 
ings In  1965  placed  that  industry  close 
to  the  bottom  among  the  20  major  man- 
ufacturing industries  so  far  as  profits  are 
concerned.  The  exact  standing  of  this 
industry  is  17th  among  the  20,  or  Just 
3  from  the  bottom  of  the  list.  This 
should  demonstrate  to  all  skeptics  that 
the  textile  Industry  Is  not  greedy,  as  it 
has  been  pictured  by  some  critics,  but 
has  practiced  remaikable  restraint  in 
pressing  for  profits. 

It  would  be  tragic  for  our  Government 
to  take  a  backward  step  hi  the  effort  to 
stabilize  prosperous  conditions  for  this 
very  important  segment  of  our  economy. 
I  therefore  hope  that  our  representatives 
at  Geneva  will  Insist  on  the  renewal  of 
the  long-term  arrangement.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  a  return  to  the  law 
of  the  Jungle  by  reinstating  a  situation 
which  would  reduce  order  to  chaos  and 


result  in  Irreparable  damage  to  millions 
of  Amuican  citizens  who  derive  their 
livelihood  directly  or  Indirectly  from>the 
textile  Industry. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  for  a  very 
q;>lendid  contribution  to  this  most  im- 
portant  topic.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  gentieman's  statement  that  we  hope 
our  representatives  will  insist  upon  an 
extension  of  this  when  they  meet  In 
September  for  such  purposes. 

Mr.DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tieman yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  am  glad  to  yldd  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  dlstin- 
giiished  gentieman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Lahdrux]  the  chairman  of  our  Infoimal 
textile  group,  who  worked  so  kmg,  so  dili- 
gently, and  so  hard  to  obtain  ttds  long- 
term  textile  agreement.  . 

I  also  should  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  distinguished  gentieman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  who  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  our  organiza- 
tion and  who  deserves  much  credit  for 
the  improving  condition  of  the  textile 
Industry  and  its  employees. 

I  commend  both  gentlemen  for  bring- 
ing these  facts  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  very  significant 
feature  of  the  total  picture  w^ch  was 
not  presented  by  the  gentieman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  in  his  report  on 
May  31.  It  must  be  recognized  that  the 
textile  Industry  is  a  multifiber  in- 
dustry which  weaves  not  only  cotton  but 
manmade  fibers,  wool,  and  silk.  As  even 
a  casual  observer  knows,  the  trend  today, 
particularly  in  wearing  msapnTel,  la  the 
blending  of  fibers.  This  trend  has  re- 
sulted in  most  of  the  larger  textile  firms 
oigaglng  in  the  weaving  of  all  of  the 
fibers.  Therefore,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  long-tmn  cotton  textile 
arrangement  was  designed  to  address  It- 
self solely  to  the  subject  of  brtnging 
orderliness  into  international  trade  In 
eott(Hi  textiles  and  does  not  address  it- 
self to  manmade  fiber  and  wo(d  textiles. 
During  1962  total  imports  of  forcdgn- 
made  textiles  of  cotton,  wool,  and  man- 
made  fibers  into  the  United  States 
amoimted  to  c4>proximately  1.5  billion 
square  yards.  This  was  4  years  ago. 
Since  the  long-term  cotton  textile  ar- 
rangonent  has  been  in  effect  for  liie  past 
4  years,  the  current  rate  of  imports  of 
all  textile  products  has  risen  to  aiTproxi- 
mately  2.5  billion  square  yards  per  year. 

Manmade  fiber  imports  during  this 
period  of  time  have  doubled  each  year 
for  the  past  2  years.  Wool  imports  dur- 
ing this  same  period  have  risen  from 
85  million  square  yards  to  a  current 
level  of  160  milUon  square  yards.  So  it 
Is  evident  that  while  some  degree  of  su- 
pervision over  cotton  textiles  was  taking 
place  it  was  a  simple  matter  for  foreign 
manufacturers  to  shift  their  emiduuis 
•into  blended  fabrics,  primarily  of  man- 
made  fibers  and  cotton,  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  long-term  arrangement  controls. 

This  shift  has  been  at  the  expense  of 
American  Industry,  American  Jobs,  and 
American  taxes. 

Tbe  suggestion  that  the  long-term  ar- 
rangement should  be  done  away  with  as 
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well  as  the  removml  of  tbe  meacer  z«- 
nudnlnc  Uxtft  nsfcrainte  defies  logic  and 
reason. 

When  it  is  recognized  that  the  United 
States  has  taken  more  of  an  increase 
In  textile  imports  than  all  of  the  other  17 
nations  slgnatorr  to  the  long-term  ar- 
rangeiBent  eomlained.  it  beccmes  tUNm- 
.  dantljr  clear  that  the  United  Stotes  is 
more  than  meeting  its  world  respon- 
sUbiUpes  in  the  interest  of  helping  the 
free  world  get  ahead.  To  propose  under 
these  conditians  a  reversal  of  poUcy 
which  has  brought  prosperity  to  this  vital 
segment  of  the  American  economy  where 
employment  is  up,  wages  an  up,  capital 
investment  is  up  and  taxes  are  up,  is  to 
imvoae  tbe  undoing  of  the  good  that  has 
been  adiieved  imder  the  very  construc- 
tive stQM  which  have  been  taken  over 
the  past  6  years. 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  this  is  the 
serious  desire  of  any  Member  of  this  body 
and  certainly  it  is  not  mine. 

I  was  somewhat  concerned,  yes 
alarmed,  by  the  proposal  of  our  dis- 
tinguished and  beloved  colleague  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cuansl  that  we  abandon 
this  long-term  agreement  after  all  of 
these  years.  Tben  were  numerous — al- 
most Innumerable — meetings  with  rep- 
resentatives at  the  Department  of  State 
and  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
this  Capitol  Building.  I  know  of  the 
kmg  hours  wmrked  and  the  many  meet- 
ings we  bad.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  Mr.  Vinson,  preceded  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  LandrumI  as 
chairman  of  our  group.  I  worked  closely 
with  Mr.  Vinson  and  know  flrsttiand  of 
his  unceasing  efforts  to  limit  unfair  low- 
wage  imports. 

Finally,  in  Ooseva,  after  negotiations 
really  had  taken  place  all  over  the  world, 
we  obtained  this  agreement  which  has 
meant  so  much  to  the  textile  industry 
of  tMs  country.  To  abandon  this  agree- 
ment now  would  be  incredible  and  incon- 
ceivable. 

X  should  like  to  point  o\it  that  the  un- 
empli^rment  rate  in  our  coimtry  today 
has  ditnved  to  the  lowest  point  in  many 
years.  lb  my  own  area  where  the  textile 
industry  employs  more  thaui  70  percent 
of  our  people,  and  where  there  was  so 
much  unemployment  and  so  much  cur- 
tailment of  work,  the  unemployment  rate 
now  has  dropped  to  less  than  2  percent, 
which  is  fantastic. 

These  textile  workers,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  so  wen  pointed  out,  have  re- 
ceived four  or  five  increases  in  wages.  To 
a  certain  degree,  I  believe,  that  accounts 
for  the  good  prices  the  farmer  is  receiv- 
ing for  pork  and  for  beef  cattle  and  for 
other  commodities  throughout  our  coun- 
try. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 
Our  people  are  now  consumers  of  farm 
products  and  manufactured  goods  from 
all  over  the  ootmtiy  because  of  ftill  em- 
ployment and  because  of  higher  wages. 
I  would  certainly  pledge  my  apposi- 
tion to  anything  which  would  Jeopardize 
the  future  of  our  vital  textile  Industry. 
As  Mr.  Vinson  and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  iMnnmml  have  pointed 
out  to  us  time  and  time  again,  It  is  vftal 
not  only  to  the  people  of  this  country 
and  to  fuU  emi>Ioyment  here  but  also  to 


the  defense  of  the  tree  world.  Time  and 
again  these  gentlemen  have  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  food  and  fiber. 

I  was  really  alarmed  to  see  this  pro- 
posal bf  my  dear  eoOeague  from  Mls- 
sonrt. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  It  would  be  well.  In 
my  ^idgment,  to  recognlre,  in  connec- 
tion with  what  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  is  saying— which  I  believe  was 
said  a  moment  ago  by  the  able  and  dls-  ' 
tinguldied  gentleman  from  Nortti  Caro- 
lina— that,  despite  all  of  this,  under  the 
arrangement  the  United  States  has 
taken  more  of  an  increase  in  textile  im- 
ports from  the  other  17  nations  signa- 
tory to  this  agreement  than  all  the  17 
nations  combined  have  taken  in  imiwrts. 
•niat  emphasizes  we  are  really  carry- 
ing out  our  full  responsibility  to  the  free 
world,  as  the  able  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  said  and  as  I  believe  the  able 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  said. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  might  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Georgia  and 
to  my  great  friend  from  North  Carolina, 
that  both  of  you  are  absolutely  correct. 
The  United  States  is  taking  in  more 
of  these  foreign  textiles  than  all  other 
nations  combined.  Our  good  will  and 
good  faith  has  been  manifested  through- 
out this  entire  agreement  and  through- 
out the  world  over  and  over  again.  Not 
only  are  we  permitting  to  come  into  our 
country  more  textile  goods  than  all  the 
other  signatories  to  this  agreement  com- 
bined, but  in  the  other  categories  of 
manmade  fibers  and  wool  we  are  tsiklng 
an  increased  amount  of  products  from 
our  frlands  and  allies  throughout  the 
world.  Imparts  of  these  manmade 
fibers  and  wool  from  cheap  labor  coun- 
tries is  now  threatening  the  well-being 
of  oiu:  entire  textile  c(»nplex. 

It  is  almost  to  the  point  where  X  think 
we  are  Jeopardizing  the  future  of  man- 
made  fiber  and  wool  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  hope  something  will  be 
done  about  It.  Should  we  abandon  this 
long-term  agreement,  it  would  Jeopard- 
lae  the  future  of  the  entire  textile  indus- 
try, which  is  a  very  vital  part  of  our 
natfonal  defense  and  our  economic  k- 
curlty. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  I^^eaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis] . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  simply  like  to  register  my  com- 
plete agreement  with  what  has  been  said 
here  by  the  dlstlngutshed  dean  of  our 
own  Georgia  delegation,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  LANDRtrul,  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  JohasI.  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Kir.  DoKifl.  I  want  to  say  that  an  three 
have  performed  work  and  given  forth 
their  every  effort  far  beyond  the  csdl  of 
duty  in  the  work  they  have  done  on  the 
infbrmal  committee  comprised  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
have  textne  Industry  in  their  districts. 
The  fruit  of  their  work  is  proof  of  their 
dedication  in  that  area.  I  want  to  thank 
the  three  abte  gentlemen  who  preceded 
me  on  this  veclal  order  for  having 
brought  befbre  the  House  the  statistics 


and  the  facts  concerning  the  American 
textile  Industry  so  that  the  tattn  raem- 
bersUp  of  this  body  may  be  made  aware 
of  the  importanee  of  this  industry  to  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  G^ieaker,  wffl  tbe 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  1  more  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  LANIXtUM.  I  wffl  be  glad  to  yleM 
to  the  gentleman  fnmi  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Woidd  ttw  gmtleman 
from  Georgia  and  my  colleagues  from 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  yrho  partici- 
pated in  this  discussion  agree  with  me 
that  one  point  seems  to  be  overlooked  by 
those  who  argue  for  unlimited  or  unre- 
stricted imports,  namely,  that  the  textile 
industry  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  com- 
petition from  abroad.  Most  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  world  have  a  textile  Industry 
or  are  planning  to  develop  one  becanse 
they  think  that  they  can  produce  textiles 
vtrith  a  less  skilled  group  of  employees 
than  they  can  produce  watches,  re- 
frigerators, or  tdevision  sets.  In  a  sito- 
atlon  of  that  sort  it  presents  the  textOe 
industry  with  a  unique  competitive  dto- 
tlon  tiiat  would,  in  my  Judgment,  if  we 
had  unlimited  imports,  be  grossly  unfair 
to  this  imp<H^nt  Industry  and  to  tbe 
millions  who  rely  upon  it  for  a  living. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  believe  some  of  tbe 
figures  reported  here  a  few  minutes  ago 
clearly  su{qx>rt  the  statement  which  ttie 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  made. 
For  example,  we  show  that  since  the 
long-term  agreement  went  into  effect  the 
charge  that  It  is  cau^big  this  rigid  contnd 
of  exports  from  other  coimtrles  or  im- 
ports into  this  countay  Is  wrong.  For 
example,  when  we  look  at  India,  it  has 
gone  from  less  than  26  million  square 
yards  in  1961  to  nearly  74  minion  square 
yards  now.  Pakistan  has  gone  from  IS 
mlUlon  square  yards  to  41  million.  Hong 
Kong  has  gone  from  203  million  square 
yards  to  315  million  square  yards. 

We  coidd  go  on  and  on  with  those  fig- 
ures. Uttle  Portugal  went  ftom  49  mil- 
lion square  yards  to  79  million.  Brasil 
exported  less  than  3  mimon  square  yards 
to  us  at  the  time  of  the  end  of  the  short- 
term  agreement  in  1961.  They  are  now 
exporting  to  us  80  mlUion  sqiKR  yards. 
Ttiat  is  a  dear  example  of  what  the  aWe 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  Just  said. 
This  is  an  industry  wWch  is  swiftly  de- 
veloping into  a  strongly  competitive  situ- 
ation from  abroad  and  threatening  what 
we  have  here. 


*  GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ••k 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  th^  remarks  on  tbe 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

■Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ohiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OP  DEFENSE  FRODW- 

TION  ACT  C^  M60 

Mr.  ANDREWS  Of  North  Dakota-    Ifr 

|^;>eaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tBM 

the     gentleman    from    Ariiona    Uk* 
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remarks  at  this 
Lncludeextruie- 


Statxmxmt 
PaooDCTKui  Acr 


rhomsI  may  extend  hii 
point  in  the  Rcoord  and 
ous  matter. 

The  SPSAKESt  pro  tei$pore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  <  if  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  RHOIffiS  of  1  Arizona.  Mr, 
Speaker,  at  the  June  M,  1966  meeting 
of  the  House  R^wblican  policy  conmilt- 
tee  a  policy  statement  regarding  Exten- 
sion of  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
ER.  14025,  was  adopted,  As  chairman 
<rf  the  policy  oommittee[[I  woulc'  like  to 
include  at  this  point  Inlthe  Recors  the 
complete  text  of  this  stalJE^ent : 

BOUBLICAN     POUCT    COM] 

OM  ExTursiOM  or  D^rait 
or  1950,  UH.  14026  1 1 

nie  Defenw  Prodacttoftj  Act  ahouM  be 
extended.  However,  tbe  Kepubllcan  Policy 
Committee  1b  strongly  opposed  to  tbe  pro- 
tWoo  In  tbia  MU  that  woiUd  give  the  Presi- 
dent standby  aatborlty  to  Impose  consumer 
credit  controls.  I 

Over  tbe  vigorous  op|x]fltlon  of  the  Re. 
publican  IffmBhere.  and  wlln  almost  no  teetl- 
mony,  tbla  extreme  maaswe  waa  Included 
in  the  bill  by  tbe  Democratic  majority  on 
tbe  Banking  and  Currenc(r  Committee.  If 
adequate  bearings  had  b^en  held,  a  great 
deal  of  teEtlmony  In  oppoal|blon  to  tbla  meaa- 
nre  would  have  been  pr^^ted.  For  ex- 
ample, In  an  Informal  poU  i  taken  after  the 
Conmittee  vote,  the  over\t^lielnilng  majority 
of  thoae  econocnlsta  contacted  rejected  the 
adoption  of  atandby  consivner  credit  con- 
trols. Undoubtedly,  teattxa^y  of  thla  type 
would  have  made  It  evenkbore  difficult  for 
the  DemocraUc  majority  4»  rally  aupport 
for  its  unjuatmed  action,  aOd  It  may  explain 
tbe  Cktmmlttee'a  ateam-rolMr  tactics. 

Aa  a  direct  reeult  of  tblj  0emooratlc -con- 
trolled Congress  having,  ruld»er-«taaiped  tbe 
trandloae  apendlng  progra£^that  the  Preal- 
dent  baa  requeated,  thla  ioountry  U  faced 
with  a  aertouB  Inflatlomary  aituatlon.  Now, 
rather  than  cutting  back  on  tbe  President'a 
(pending  schemea.  Coogresa  U  being  aaked  to 
tumlsh  the  President  the  ftitborlty  to  con- 
trol consumer  credit.  Coiunly.  tbla  I^^ 
latlon  has  great  slgniflean^e.  If  enacted.  It 
would  esUbUab  that  tbe  ptaaent  Oongreaa  U 
•Itber  unwilling  or  unable  lb  control  the  real 
cause  of  our  preaent  Inflaoanary  problem — 
tt«  Great  Society  apendlng![  It  would  Indi- 
cate that  tbe  imposition]^  governmental 
oontrola  baa  t>een  aelected '  is  tbe  only  way 
to  stem  the  Inflationary  tide.  Thla  appears 
*o  •»  the  Democratic  solu  " 
•nt  economic  difficulty.  Vfi 
tUa  aolution  nor  do  we 
norender  of  CongreaaloiuU 

to  thla  period  of  rialng  ii„„„„^  .^  „  ^„ 
^dividual  with  a  limited  or  fixed  Income 
wat  aulTers  the  greatest  basdahlp.  Voi  these 
9«ople,  Inflation  means  a  tmglc  reduction  In 
P'Wihaalng  power.  Now,  the  Democratic 
••lajortty  would  handicap  these  Indlviduala 
•»en  more.  They  would  bate  t.hi«  congreaa 
"*ct  legislation  that  co^d  be  uaed  to 
««nten  or  seriously  limit  bionanmer  cr«dlt. 
without  question,  the  real  idasualty  of  such 
oedlt  controls  would  be  lt|ie  family  with 
•nbstantlal  needs  but  moderate  means.  U 
w  these  individuals  who  dojiot  have  the  re- 
""«» to  pay  cash  or  to  make  a  large  down- 
payment  when  they  purchaaa  an  automobile. 
•*Mhlng  machine,  a  refrigerator  or  some 
«heT  household  appUance. 

We  reject  a  philosophy  that  would  insti- 
roie  controU  rather  than  cpntrol  unneces- 


on  to  our  prea- 
do  not  accept 
rt  thla  abject 
^ty.    , 

nation.  It  la  the 


to  sasst  tti 
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^government  apendlng.  we  reject  a 
^H«ophy  that  would  pliQ«  otreme  and 
J2;**T*f  ted  Powera  In  the  1  landa  of  the  very 
"■•■•KtiiM    whoss    momodbSr^MBtm    have 


todepeikdanes  mA  to  strllBs  from  the  pro- 
possd  bUl  the  baatUy-«kdded  and  totaOly- 
uiuupported  ptvUttaa  that  would  aim  th* 
Jniinmm-Bxaaplaxtf  adminMcatlon  with 
standby  onniimer  ci«dlt  oontrola. 


authottty  and 


WHY  WERE  STANDARDS  LOWERED? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Dllnols  [Mr.  Fnre- 
LIT]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccors  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  olajectian. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
writing  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
May  31  urging  cancellation  <rf  the  $73.8 
million  machinegun  contract  with  the 
Rhelnmetall  Co.  of  Dusseldorf .  West  Ger- 
many. I  have  learned  that  at  least  five 
minimum  iierformance  requirements 
were  either  lowered  or  waived  completely 
in  order  to  rate  the  controversial  gun 
standard  A  so  it  could  be  cleared  for  pro- 
curement. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  HS  820,  20- 
millimeter  gun  which  was  rejected  5 
years  ago  by  the  West  Germany  Army  as 
unsatisfactory  and  which  to  this  date 
has  not  passed  the  usual  minimum  stand- 
ards of  the  XJJB.  Army. 

I  can  find  no  instance  in  the  history 
of  UJS.  weapons  in  which  performance 
standards  have  been  so  downgraded. 
This  is  doubly  disturbing  because  the 
same  West  German  firm  with  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  Is  negotiating  for 
the  substandard  HS  820  is  pr^arlng  to 
produce  for  the  West  Gennan  Army  the 
RH  202,  a  new  superior  gun  of  the  same 
caliber  and  general  range.  Deliveries  of 
both  guns  will  occur  about  the  same  time. 
The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
testing  and  procurement  of  the  HS  820 
raise  grave  questions.  They  are  so  grave 
I  take  the  liberty  of  placing  them  before 
this  body. 

Why  were  performance  requirements 
deliberately  downgraded  in  Mder  to  get 
this  weapon  on  the  approved  Ust? 

Was  this  downgrading  ordered  by  the 
same  authority  which  about  2  years  ago 
ordered  a  bad  test  npatl  on  the  gun 
oomptetely  suppressed?  Will  this  gun— 
tlie  only  weapon  on  the  new  M-114  per- 
sonnel carrier — provide  our  lighang  men 
dependable  proteetian? 

Tbe  Rhelnmetall  firm  has  a  big  in- 
ventory at  parts  for  the  HiS.  820  tt  man- 
ufactured 5  years  ago.  I  fear  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  being  hoodwinked  into 
buying  a  $73  million  lemon  Rhelnmetall 
could  not  peddle  elsevliere. 

A  negotiating  team  from  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  now  in  Dosseidorf 
wotUng  oat  final  contract  details.  A 
"framewoiiE''  agreement  was  slgiKd 
May  13. 

I  have  urgently  requested  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  call  a  halt  to  negotlatkms 
until  these  qnesttons  are  answered  sat- 
iatectatUy. 

The  downgrading  of  test  lequixemenis 
casne  to  my  attention  In  two  reports  of 
the  n.S.  Army  Test  and  Evaluatlan  C!om- 
mand  at  Aberdeen. 


The  first  report,  first  interim  report 
USA  Tecom  Project  1-4-7460-04.  dated 
April  8,  1966.  was  pr^Mired  by  W.  A. 
Gross  and  covered  the  reporting  period 
December  l.  1065.  to  Febniary  28.  1866. 
It  showed  that  tWe  1.5  mils  aoeuraey  re- 
quirement was  not  met.  Tbe  actual  rat- 
ing was  2. S  rails. 

It  also  dwwed  a  gun  malfunction  rate 
of  4.7  rounds  per  thousand,  more  than 
four  times  the  one-per-thousand  "mit 
The  substandard  4.7  rate  was  achieved 
only  after  the  pressure  lubricator  was 
added.  Before  it  was  added  the  mal- 
function rate  was  6.3  per  thousand. 
No  dust  test  was  peiformed. 
On  April  19  a  report  of  the  same  com- 
mand, report  USATECOM  Project  1-4- 
7460-33,  prepared  by  MaJ.  William  Far- 
mer showed  that  earlier  perfonaanoe  re- 
quirements had  been  lowered  on  ac- 
curacy and  reliability  on  the  basis  of  a 
letter  dated  November  27,  1965.  to  tbe 
commanding  general.  UJ3.  Army  Materiel 
Command,  apiiroved  by  Uie  vice  chief  of 
staff  on  January  26. 1866.  It  relaxed  the 
accuracy  requirement  from  1.5  to  2  mils. 
Burst  accm-acy  at  1,100  meters  was 
waived.  The  malfunction  reqidrement 
was  changed  from  a  one-per-thousand 
maximum  to  2  or  3  i>er  thousand.  Even 
so  the  actual  malfunction  rate  at  Aber- 
deen was  4.7  per  thousand.  At  ftort 
Knox,  in  a  separate  test  it  was  7.1  per 
thousand  but  enough  malfunctions  were 
"discounted"  to  bring  ttie  rate  to  1.3  per 
thousand.  No  dust  test  was  performed, 
•nie  accuracy  ratings  were  still  on  the 
high  side,  with  2.5  mils  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground  and  2.44  at  the  Armor 
Test  Board.  Port  Knox. 

Waiving  the  burst  aoeuraey  test  at 
1 .000  meters  h^ped  the  idearuice  process 
because  the  gun  eaiUer  had  failed  this 
test. 

"Hie  malfunction  limit  of  one-per- 
thousand  has  been  required  of  every  U.S. 
small  arm  for  at  least  30  years. 

The  superior  aO-milUmeter  gun  being 
produoed  by  Rhelnmetall  and  sdied\iled 
to  be  Issued  to  West  German  tro<«)8  next 
year  uses  the  same  amnmnltlon  as  the 
H.S.  820  but  does  not  depend  upon  a 
lubricated  feeding  system.  It  is  an  en- 
tirely different  gun  devdoped  because 
German  defense  oOdals  made  it  plain 
the  HJB.  820  would  never  again  be  used 
after  the  bad  expertenee  of  S  yean  ago. 
■nie  German  Army  received  a  test  batch 
of  50  "improved"  H.S.  820's  last  January 
but  only  one  was  mounted  for  expert- 
mental  testtog.  and  I  am  told  tbe  Ger- 
mans have  no  intention  of  using  the 
ottier4B. 

Oar  Geveniment  has  already  wasted 
5  precious  years  and  $8.3  million  in  futile 
effort  to  bring  the  oft-rejected  HJS.  820 
up  to  mtnimnn}  performance  Fftflndarfis 
Rather  than  oontinuing  to  waste  time 
and  money  on  a  weapon  that  has  never 
measured  up  to  standards  and  gives  no 
promise  of  ever  being  satisfactory,  we 
should  expedite  the  derelopmeut  and 
manufactinlng  of  a  gun  that  will  give 
our  fighting  men  the  protection  they 
need  and  deserve. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  letter  I  sent 
May  31  to  the  Secretaiy  of  Dcfmse: 

Dmb  Ma.  mmcmmmrr:  latonaaUcm  that  has 
come  to  my  attention  from  flxathaag  woutvm 
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imp«U  mm  to  urgt  the  onmillation  at  tb* 
Vns  mUllon  oontnot  with  tba  nH«H.«.^t«n 
firm  oC  DuaMldorf,  WMt  Oenoany  for  the 
purcbAM  of  B8  830,  ao-mnumfr  maoMm 
gtUM,  and  the  inaufuratton  of  a  cnili  pto- 
gram  to  dcrvlop  a  aatlafaotory  waapoc  at 
•linlUr  rang*  and  powar. 

Tl>«  umtad  StatM  baa  alraady  waatad  flva 
pradoua  yaaia  and  M  J  mUUon  In  f  utUa  aC- 
f orta  to  brine  tba  oft-raJ«otad  BS  830  up  to 
minimum  pwlormanca  rtandartl*  No  tlma 
abould  ba  loat  In  putting  our  nation's  beat 
talent  to  work  deraloplng  and  producing  a 
weapon  tttat  will  maaaura  up. 

OanoaUatton  at  tba  proeurament  contract 
tor  tba  H8  830  may  cauaa  additional  loaa  to 
tazpayata.  but  wbatarar  tba  coat  In  dollan 
tbla  atranga  and  unproduotlTa  gambla  on  a 
waapon  rejaetad  flva  yaars  ago  by  tba  Weat 
Oarmaa  Anny  muat  ba  termlnatad. 

A  rarlaw  of  Dapartment  of  Defensa  fllea 
will  ravaal  tbla  atartllng  lnf<ffmatlon: 

Tba  Dapartmant  of  tba  Annya  aolantlflo 
and  Twbnlcal  mtalllganoa  Bullatln  dated 
laat  aaptambar  raoorda  tbat  llva  yean  ago. 
after  a  a-yaar  parlod.  tba  weapon  waa  wltb* 
drawn  aa  tba  standard  Tablcular  machine 
gun  of  tba  Weat  Oerman  Aimy  baeauaa  It  waa 
not  rahaUa,  gave  poor  performanoa.  would 
not  faad  properly,  had  extraction  and  alr- 
eontamlnatlan  problems.  Because  of  this 
tba  guna'were  returned  to  the  manufacturer. 
Tba  H8  830  waa  narer  returned  to  aarrlce  by 
West  Germany,  nor  has  It  been  used  t^  any 
other  nation.  The  Rhelnmatall  company  and 
Ita  aaaooiata,  Hlq>ano  Sulsa  of  Swltaerland 
bare  tried  to  peddle  It  around  the  world 
alnca  then  but— except  for  the  United 
State*— without  anoeaea. 

In  1961  military  potential  teata  ware  con- 
ducted by  the  VjB.  Department  of  Defense 
on  the  HB  830  and  two  other  weapons.  The 
other  two  were  eliminated  for  various  reasons 
and,  although  the  H8  830  did  not  funeUon 
well,  darelopment  work  on  It  waa  ordered. 

Two  years  Utar  a  aeeond  aarlea  of  teats 
run  at  Aberdeen  Proving  around  with 
attva  raaulta.  The  report  waa  aup- 
Ihla  Buppraealon  la  baUared  to  ba 
the  first  such  In  our  history. 

Slnoe  IMl  the  United  Statea  has  spent  $8.3 
mlUlon  trying  to  improra  the  weapon.  Al- 
though aomswhat  Improred  It  stUl  falla  far 
short  of  normal  Army  atandards  for  small 
anna. 

For  aoma  unaiplainad  raaaon  tba  develop, 
ment  work  waa  conducted  at  Aberdeen— 
probably  the  first  time  In  American  history 
that  small  arma  development  waa  not  done 
at  the  ^irlngfield  (Haas.)  Armory. 

The  moat  reoent  Aberdeen  tests  showed 
theaa  siuirtoomlngi: 

1.  It  would  not  fire  at  mlnua  88  dagreea  aa 
required  by  Army  standaida.  The  gun  failed 
the  abuae  test.  It  fouled  up  quickly.  It 
failed  to  function  in  dust  0""dlt1ffna.  Theaa 
ware  believed  to  be  reUted  to  Its  use  of 
lubricated  ammunition.  No  other  nation 
currently  uaea  lubricated  ammunition  In 
■naUaima.  It  waa  used  In  sotna  Italian  and 
Japanese  guns  during  Wortd  War  n  but  with 
unsatlafactory  reeulta. 

3.  The  gun  waa  exoeealvely  aenaltlve  to 
mounting  conditions.  Moderate  movement 
of  the  weapon  caxised  malfunction. 

S.  The  hlgh-exploalve  *mpi^ntimpn  did  not 
function  properly.  The  fuse  was  too  In- 
sensltlva  to  paaa  the  graae  teat.  KarUer  teats 
showed  the  firat  ammunition  too  senaltlve. 
Rounda  would  a^lode  whan  they  hit  rain- 
dropa. 

Tba  most  reoent  report  by  Aberdeen 
curloualy  oontalned  no  recommendation.  It 
simply  stated  teat  results  Including  tba  de- 
flclendea  Uatad  above. 
.The  Infantry  Board  at  Vort  i»«ti«iT.g 
Oeorgla.  which  testa  and  ratea  email  anna, 
taetad  the  B8  8M  on  at  leaat  two  different 
oocBataM  and  baa  naver  ratad  It  up  to  stand- 
ard.  T%a  weapon  failed  Anny  teata  In  daeart 


Daqitta  aU  tbla.  the  Dapartmant  cf  Da- 
fenaa  baa  announoed  a  878.8  million  eon- 
tract  awarded  to  Rhelnmatall. 

Many  aapeota  of  tbla  weapon  procurement 
trouble  ma.  Why  did  the  United  Stetea 
spend  86.8  million  In  development.  In  view 
of  West  Oermany'a  sad  experience  with  tba 
gunT  Why  waa  the  devtfopment  effort  un- 
dertaken at  Aberdeen,  which  bad  never  done 
tbla  type  work,  Inatead  of  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  where  the  world'a  fineat  team  of  smaU- 
arms  speolallsta  la  now  being  dlsmantledT 
Why  was  not  the  T330  B-1  gun  developed? 
Preliminary  reports  showed  It  could  be  pro- 
duced at  one-third  the  coat  of  the  H8  830, 
would  have  comparable  fire-power  and 
range  and  was  not  subject  to  the  handicap 
of  lubricated  ammunition.  Why  was  the 
Aberdeen  report  supprassedT 

But  what  troublae  me  most  of  all  Is  that 
this  unsatisfactory  weapon  la  now  under 
production  contract,  wltb  dellverlea  In- 
tended aa  replacement  for  our  50  caliber  ma- 
chine guna— which  of  course  are  smaller  but 
dependable.  I  cannot  bdleva  that  in  the 
final  showdown  our  military  leaders  will  per- 
mit undependable  guns  to  be  placed  Into 
uae.  but  bow  much  more  delay  can  the 
United  Statea  afford  In  the  development  of 
a  gun  with  comparable  power  and  rangeT 
In  November,  1860  the  Department  of  De- 
fense determined  that  the  need  for  a  weapon 
of  this  type  was  so  critical  It  decided  to  buy 
the  best-available  "off  the  shelf"  gun. 

Military  experts  believe  the  need  is  even 
more  critical  today  than  In  1060  but  we  con- 
tinue to  waste  time  and  money  on  a  gun 
tbat  never  baa  measured  up  to  standarda 
and  glvea  no  promise  of  ever  being  aatlsfac- 
tory. 

For  the  sake  of  our  fighting  men  I  hope 
you  will  cancel  the  contract  and  order  the 
Springfield  Armory  to  develop  a  gun  tbat 
wlU  work. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paxil  Fcndixt, 
Sepreaentative  in  Congreas. 


CONORE88IONAL      INVE8TIOATION 
OP  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  aak  unanlmouB  oonaent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illlnc^  [Mr.  Fms- 
LXT]  may  extend  hl4  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rioou>  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obi}ectl(Hi  to  the  request  of  the  gentlanan 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional awareness  and  concern  over  the 
Inequities  and  Inefficiencies  of  the  cur- 
rent Selective  Service  are  largely  the  re- 
sult of  determined  efforts  by  a  group  of 
25  Republloan  Congressmen  In  calUns  for 
an  Immediate  congressional  Investiga- 
tion of  the  draft 

In  a  hard-hitting  statement  on  March 
1,  and  more  recently.  In  six  separate 
statements  on  Inequities  In  the  draft 
the  Republican  group,  led  by  Oongress- 
man  Rosbt  F.  Bixswoktb  of  ^^^rrn. 
has  demonstrated  ooncluslvdy,  that  a 
comprehensive  Investigation  Is  needed  at 
once. 

Credit  for  this  effort,  vhlch  Is  vital  to 
every  family  In  our  countiy,  bdongi  to 
Bob  ELLswokTH  who  has  dug  out  the 
facts  and  laid  them  before  the  American 
people.  As  In  80  many  eases.  It  has  been 
Boa  BLuwoam's  leadership  and  action 
that  has  paved  the  way  for  progress. 


Mr.  Bstmkar.  1  am  proud  to  place  la 
the  Raooao  two  recent  Kansas  editorial 
which  attest  to  Bos  Ellswoktb's  leader- 
ship oo  this  subject  together  with  ex- 
eopted  0(»nments  from  the  weekly  bul- 
letin of  the  American  Council  oo  Educa- 
tion. 

[Ftom  the  Lawrence  Dally  Journal-World. 
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Xmbarraaslng  or  not,  a  review  of  the  VS 
Selective  Service  system  aeems  to  be  in 
order. 

Some  orlttes  feel  that  alleged  Inequltlai 
and  InefllclencleB  of  the  system  have  becooM 
Increasingly  apparent  aa  manpower  requlr*. 
menta  of  the  aimed  servlcee  have  Increued 
during  the  Viet  Nam  War. 

A  fuU  evaliuktlon  of  present  draft  staad- 
ards.  ot  deferment  proceduree,  of  local  draft 
board  autonomy  and  of  over-all  efficiency  la 
In  order.  In  view  of  the  many  queetlotu  belac 
raised.  ^^ 

If  the  Selective  Service  house  Is  In  order, 
then  the  probe  wlU  give  a  aolld  basU  to  tn- 
awer  crltldsms  and  to  quiet  rumors.  If  then 
are  Inequltlee  and  Ineffldendea,  they  shoald 
be  eliminated  or  at  least  mlnlmlxed. 

Three  years  ago,  tbe  Senate  routinely  ap- 
proved a  four-year  extension  of  the  draft 
law  after  only  10  mlnutea  of  det>ate.  It  hai 
been  a  fuU  15  years  since  Congress  bas 
seriously  looked  at  the  system.  In  view  of 
the  prominence  of  the  draft  In  American 
life  today,  tbe  public  deeerves  to  know  just 
what  la  going  on. 

A  group  af  UjB.  Houae  R^ubUcans, 
w^oee  spokesman  Is  Rep.  Robxbt  F.  Eus- 
wuKTu  of  Lawrence,  baa  been  hammering 
avray  In  reoent  months  on  this  subject.  Re- 
cently they  Issued  a  series  of  six  statemenU 
analyzing  tbe  Selective  Service  system. 

Tbe  big  problem  now,  as  It  always  has  been, 
U  equitable  selection.  No  system  U  perfect, 
but  there  Is  good  evidence  some  changes 
pwhapa  ahould  be  made.  Deferments  vary 
too  much.  Operating  procedures  of  boards 
vary  not  only  from  aUte  to  state  but  from 
board  to  board. 

Varloiu  Irregularltlea  pointed  up  by  the 
OOP  group  show  that  sometimes  being 
wealthy  enough  to  attend  college  gives  t 
young  man  a  deferment  sutiu  the  less 
well-to-do  young  man  cannot  "buy." 

Then  there  are  axamplea  like  this.  The 
passing  percentile  aoore  on  the  Armed  Votcm 
Qualification  Teat  Is  31.  Under  a  recent  rul- 
ing, however,  high  school  graduates  can 
soore  aa  low  as  16  and  still  be  accepted.  But 
a  high  school  drop-out  who  scores  as  high 
aa  SO  wont  be  aocepted.  eveh  if  he  la  eager 
to  accept. 

Another  example:  State  boards  allocate 
•their  monthly  draft  calls  among  local  boards 
mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  men 
examined  by  the  local  board  and  reported 
available  for  Induction.  What  this  means  In 
practice  U  that  a  diligent  board  wUl  have 
a  hl^er  quota  while  tbe  aiuggUh,  less  ef- 
ficient board  will  be  lower— and  probably 
more  popular  In  Its  ctMnmunlty. 

Inefficiency  and  red  tajM  may  cause  costly. 
needleea  snarla  In  tbe  Selective  Service  sys- 
tem and  Inequltlea  reault.  It  would  seem 
tbat  in  theaa  Umea  a  draft  U  necessary, 
thou^  unpleasant. 

Tet  unpleasant  aa  the  draft  may  be.  It 
abould  be  aa  fair  as  possible.  There  are 
charges  this  la  not  tbe  case,  and  Congress 
owea  it  to  the  poblle  to  look  Into  tbe  matter 
extenalvely.  

(From  tbe  Kansaa  City  Star) 

A  Bmsur  roa  Aomw  ov  lUvoaic  or  tbs 

DaavT 

The  draft  has  the  country  in  mors  of  a 

dltbar  than  at  any  thna  In  recent  memory. 

It  la  doubtful  that  the  Seleottve  Sorvloe  sys- 
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quarter-century 


le  public  Inter- 

'ka.    Thus,  the 

rea^  extension  of 

!r  only  10  mln- 

Uct  In  not 

roughly.    Sure- 

her  directly  or 

million  young 

perfunctlonary 

Italrman  of  the 

ittee.  Rep.   L. 

illnveatlgatlon  of 


tcm  now  In  aOect  a  fud 

bas  ever  been  aa  controvw  i  al  as  It  Is  today, 

The  present  concern  la  tlf|  dlreetly  to  the 
undeclared  but  shooting  rfar  In  Vietnam, 
with  its  n.S.  combat  deathjtoU  of  more  than 
3,500  and  its  heavy  rehanca  on  conscripted 
manpower. 

One  question  stands  out  In  all  tbe  dis- 
cussion: Is  the  draft  faUT  Many  people 
think  It  is  not.  There  li  much  evidence 
bear  out  their  criticism,  llhe  issue  has  been 
dramatized  even  further  fcV  Secretary  Mc- 
Kamara's  recent  phllosopUlcal  speech  on 
military  and  nonmllltary  sRrlce. 

But  the  inequities  now  loaiulng  so  much 
stir  are  not  new.  They  e^ted  long  before 
the  United  States  becameTKreatly  involved 
In  the  Vietnam  bloodshed,  j  ^avlously,  how 
ever,  there  wais  relatively  "  "" 
est  in  the  draft  or  how  It 
Senate  In  1963  approved  a  4' 
fits  Selective  Service  law 
utes  of  debate. 

Ccngress  waa — and  atlll 
going  into  tbe  draft  more 
Ij  legislation  that  affecta 
Indirectly  tbe  lives  of  aev 
men  rates    far   more 
handling. 

Three  months  ago  the 
House  armed   servloes 

IfcasB.  Brvxss,  promised        ^ 

the  Selective  Service  systes^  "shortly."  The 
country  is  still  waiting  fori  the  Rivera  com- 
mittee to  start  its  hearings. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  ^use  and  Senate 
eommlttee  concerned  ahonld  not  put  off 
tbstr  Inqulrlea  until  naxtfyear,  when  tba 
draft  will  be  up  for  renewLL  The  time  to 
(tart  aswemhllng  facto  with  ajvlew  to  possible 
revamping  of  the  military  i^lanpower  system 
U  now,  while  the  country  Islgred  up  over  tbe 
isRie.  '  ' 

In  April  1064  President 
the  secretary  of  defense 
initeastve  study  of  the  . 
mated  military  manpow 
U  aipected  that  this  rei 
puhUc  next  '~'"tfi  But, 
pnUmlnary   tirutirtgf 

said  last  March  that     ...  ., 

ward  to  discontinuation  of  the  draft  In  tlia 
ecming  decade"  unless  ftiarig^g  world  oondi- 
Uoos  permit  substantial  i^uctlons  In  tbe 
ngular  forces.  ] 

Bven  so,  the  draft  might  well  be  made 
l^nr  by  legislative  changes.  Certainly  the 
laoTislons  for  college  and^lher  defermenta 
''**^  te  be  reexamined.  \I4  have  in  mind 
raeh  questions  as  the  crltet  la  for  defament 
•Bd  whether  college  studen  4  abould  be  de- 
iwnd  indefinitely  while  tho  i  unable  to  eoo- 
anae  their  schooling  are  U  k«i  for  pnaallili 
MBibat  service.  Also,  tbe  4ck  of  natlooat 
^•aauaa  for  draft  ellglbUit^  and  the  dla- 
ewpancies  in  state-by-eUte  buotas. 
.JP"^  *^  oomptex  matten  ,fcltb  numerous 
»"«»  to  be  considered.  lit  they  add  up 
»  »  major  naUonal  problen  i[  tbat  baa  r»gu- 
•ny  been  neglected  by  a  sjiDeeasian  of  ad- 
■tolrtrationa  and  congress  if  At  last  the 
J««oMl  atmoaphere  aeems  «icour«ging  for 
«»n  reforms.  Tbe  Import  «it  thing  U  to 
•urt  putung  together  tbe  4eceasa(y  infor- 
matlon  now  ' 


directed 

a  ootn- 

system  and  of 

Now  It 

WlU  be  made 

^wlng<Hi  the 

Mdfamara 

>t  look  for 


lieoeasary 


irnm  the  American  Council  on  Bducatton 

BuUettn,  May  27,  19661 
*»*vx,  Hoom  Mnraxss  TTact  Cowoaxsaiowai, 
REvirw  or  Selxcitv«  Skbvick 
In  separate  actions  durui  the  week  six 
democratic  Senators  and  28  ;  Sq>ubllcan  Bep- 
thTd^^r"  ^***  Congreailbnal  review  of 
U^t^J^r^  May  36  aaiitor  Wals  F. 
"ow>«i,  Democrat  of  Mbmeioto  aubmlttad 
LtobiS°\"~*''**°°  <»•  <!<«».  R«.  65)  tor 
S»«^?°*  °'  *  Jo^t  Coiimlttaa  on  Ma- 
w>nai  Service  and  the  Draft.  It  was  referred 
rt  »  Ir™****  Service*  Comi  ilttee.    On  May 


»  group  of  23  Republicii 


Congressmen 


Isaoed  the  first  In  a  seilea  of  six  statements 
urging  -a  thorough  Congreealonal  review  at 
the  draft."  Both  groups  pointed  out  ttwt 
the  current  draft  law  eaplres  in  mld-lfl67 

Tbe  Repul>Hcan  statement  said:  "Hie  tew 
haa  not  been  significantly  changed  In  88 
7"*n.  More  hnpcrtaBtty.  tbe  Congress  baa 
not  undertaken  a  full-scale  study  of  the  sub- 
}ect  In  M  years.  It  Is  ttme  for  an  In-depth 
Congreealonal  review  of  the  draft  Uw."  .  .  . 

A  QMkeaman  for  tbe  28  nepuMlean  Bep- 
reaentattvee  said  that  after  an  appearance 
aoon  before  tbe  Houee  Armed  Oe^vt^JeB  Oom- 
mtttee  by  Oeneral  Harahey  the  committee  Is 
expected  to  deCennlne  whether  a  'Yull-scale 
Congreealonal  Inquiry"  vrtU  be  made.  Such 
an  tnveatlgation,  tbe  group  said,  should  ex- 
amine the  following  questions: 

Is  tbe  draft  neoeesary  at  all?  Would  It  be 
neoeaaary  In  peacetime?  H  It  la  neeeasary, 
are  the  current  basic  preeepU  of  the  draft 
law  appropriate? 

Jm  tbe  current  system  of  student  defer- 
mfants  fair?  Is  U»e  current  practtoe  of  eon- 
aldering  whl<Ai  students  to  defer  fair? 

Should  tba  mmtary  aervtoe  be  used  for 
relaablUtattoa  purpoeee? 

la  the  present  ayatem  of  autoatomy  for 
local  dnft  boards  fair  and  eflldent? 

What  ataadarda  slkoald  be  applied  to  aa- 
sure  that  tlie  draft  ObUgaUon  faUa  equaUy 
on  aU  tbe  SUtaa  and  on  an  local  boards? 

la  the  Selectlv*  Sanrlee  System  operated 
with  maximum  eStdeney? 

What  role  ean  oomputer  and  data-proeeas- 
tng  equipment  play  In  Increasing  the  capac- 
ity at  tbe  Srteetlve  Service  System  to  per- 
form ita  function  with  maximum  efficiency 
and  falmees? 

"In  the  15  yean  ainoe  the  last  detailed 
Congressional  study  of  the  draft,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  American  population  has  dtai^ed 
In  many  relevant  ways,"  the  group  aald.  "In 
1961  the  nation^  peculation  was  185  minion 
today  K  la  196  mllUon,  an  taicreaae  of  86  per- 
cent. In  the  aame  IB  years  Xiit  male  popula- 
tion at  draft  age  (between  18  and  S6)  has 
increaeed  from  80  mllll<»  to  89  minion— an 
Inemaan  of  96  percent.  In  1961  college  and 
university  male  enrollment  totaled  1,388.000; 
today  It  tctela  8,440,800— an  increase  of  148 
percent.  .  .  . 

"And  over  the  same  16-yesr  i>erlod  the 
manpower  needs  and  the  functions  of  the 
Aimed  Services  have  changed  dramatically 
aa  wen.  The  aervlce  requirements  for  tech- 
nical Bkllls  have  kept  pace  with  similar  do- 
mestic employment  requirements.  "Tbje 
Armed  Forces  are  now  called  upon  to  fight 
a  new,  different  and  complex  kind  of  coun- 
ter-Insurgency warfare  that  was  unknown  to 
th«B  15  abort  years  ago.  Thus,  the  man- 
power needs  of  the  services  and  tlie  man- 
power available  to  the  services  are  both 
dramatloany  different  than  they  were  when 
the  current  draft  law  wits  enacted  by  tbe 
Congrees.  The  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
to  study  In  depth  the  applicability  of  that 
draft  law  and  to  recommend  whatever 
changes  are  dictated  by  Its  findings.'* 

Calling  for  the  Investigation  are  the  fol- 
lowing Congressmen:  Boaxxx  F.  Eixswoxih 
of  Kansas,  Jamzs  F.  Battin  of  Montana, 
Alphonzo  Bbx  of  Callfcrala.  Whxiam  S. 
BaooMnzLD  of  Mir>»ig«n  WnxiAM  T.  Cahxix 
of  New  Jersey.  Bsaasa  B.  Cokaslx,  Ja.,  of 
New  Tork,  TBoacaa  B.  Coxxw  of  Missouri. 
FLoarwcE  P.  Dwra  of  New  Jeiaey.  Paui. 
Futdlxt  of  Illinois.  I^ixa  H.  B.  Ftauxo- 
uu  raur  of  New  Jersey,  SxncoxTa  Hauxair  of 
New  York,  P^akx  BoarQir  of  New  Tork. 
Thxodobx  R.  KumMMAtt  ot  New  Tack,  Wn,- 
LiAM  8.  MAn.i,Min)  of  Califomla.  Cusml^ 
McC.  MATBiAa.  Ja..  of  Maryland.  JoavH  M. 
MrJ)*n«  of  Pennsylvania.  F.  BMAunmo  **'»— 
of  Massarhnsett^  A&bbbt  H.  Qoxx  of  Mla- 
naacda,  Howaxs  W.  RoaMoit  of  New  Toric 
DOMALD  BciusxLS  Of  minata,  BBmav 
Scunkxbku  of  Pennsylvania,  Richaxo  S. 
ScHwUKxa  of  Pennsylvania,  and  GAXNxa  E. 
Saaivn  of  Kanaaa, 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  RELATIONS 
AND  FOREION  AID 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  coDsent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cui- 
us] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Baoon  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nortti  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  ot  my  <<nii*^gii^ 
an  article  in  the  Mew  Republic  of  June 
IS  by  Selden  Rodman,  titled  "Why 
Balagoer  Won.  Anatomy  of  a  ReiTolutlon 
That  Failed."  Mr.  Rodman  ts  the  author 
of  a  history  of  the  Dominican  RejmbKc 
and  is  famfllBr  with  recent  events  fa  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  Rodman  reports  his  Interriew  with 
key  Dominican  polttteal  flgures  and  ana- 
lyses Joaquin  Balaguer.  a  oonservmthre 
candidate,  d^tated  the  seeming  liberal 
favorite,  Juan  Bosch,  in  the  recent  elec- 
tions. The  defeat  of  Bosch  came  as  a 
surprise  to  many  and  occasioned  rumors 
that  the  eleetkms  had  been  unfair.  Mr. 
Rodman  makes  elear  why  Umj  rhwnini«»^« 
voters  ciioee  Balaguer. 

Of  particular  interest  are  Rodman's 
contusions  about  the  future  of  Domini- 
can devdopment  as  a  prosperous  demo- 
cratic state.    Rodman  advises  that: 


large 


aodal  refonna,  heavy  taaatioQ  of 
■tataa  that  pro*ace  nothing, 

cwaUan  of  an  honeal,  noopoUtlcal 
elvU  awloe.  are  aqoaUy  nooaaaary.    Befo 
of  the  edoaatlonal  sjataoa.  wtUeli 
sound  and  la  now  ta  almost 
amy.  la  sMU  man  bMte  to  the  fotwa. 

"WOth  regard  to  Amorlran  flnimfifJ  aWL 
Rodman  reeommends  that  "the  massive 
flow  ot  American  mooey  now  sivporting 
the  sovemment  and  the  economy  be  re- 
directed in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasise 
self-help  and  grass  roots  infllatlve."  But 
most  Important,  Rodman  points  out  an 
fwntlal  difference  between  government 
and  private  aid  efforts  In  tte  """tnlfan 
RcvnibUe.  He  deaetibes  the  work  of  tlie 
Intemattooal  Dereloianent  Ftoundatioa. 
a  consortltim  of  14  private  American 
foundations,  in  isnam^ng  a  series  of  pilot 
projects  In  Vbe  Dominican  Republic  and 
other  Latin  nations. 

In  eontrast  to  AID.  which  eant  build  a 
stagle  Bctaool  room  for  laas  than  88j000,  IDF 
Is  now  building  11  eoaaplate  aelMata,  with 
thatched  roofa.  for  a  total  ooat  of  83,900. 
One  hundred  elghty-gve  vUlage  leadscs  hav« 
already  reoetved  training  fkom  IDF  to  build 
tbatr  own  eooperaUvea  aad  othar  aeU-beto 
Institutions. 

The  article  referred  to  follows  ImBiedi- 
ately  with  oonaent. 

WwT  BALAoma  Woir- AwATOMT  or  A 

BcvoLvnoif  T^AT  Fau^ 

(By  Selden  Rodman) 

(None. — Selden  Rodman,  poet  and  art 
critic,  la  tbe  author  of  Qulaquerya,  the  only 
ooraplate  hlatory  of  the  OoralnlMut  Bai^ubUc 
In  any  language  His  moat  ranaat  book.  The 
Road  to  Panama,  waa  inihltyiail  iMt  aooth.) 

Sawso  OoafDfoOi— At  g  pum. 
Bight  the  aeaas  m.  <ha  M>by 

hajador  Botal  waa  hllarioua,    T 

the  blackboard,  containing  returns  from  a 
dozen  poUlng  places  in  the  capital,  had  Juan 
Bosch  leading  6347  to  Joaquin  Balaguer's 
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AMI.  lalw  XHiboU.  eomapondnt  of  1b« 
CmiMifo  TtlbuiM,  bad  Just  umounMd  that 
BalayiT  would  win  1^  a  laadalid*.  TIm 
other  nawapapenncn  and  TV  njpottwa  ware 
Uugblng  uproariooaly. 

The  Bmbajador,  it  ahould  tM  notad.  la  tba 
aouroa  of  moat  newa  and  all  acuttlebutt  In 
the  Dominican  Bepubllc.  Zt  la  alao  the 
haadquartara  of  AmbaaaadorHit-lArga  Klla- 
worth  Bunker,  Ualson  between  the  OA8  oe- 
oupatlon  foroaa  and  Prorlalanal  Praaldent 
B*etar  Oaroia  Oodoy,  who  took  offloe  Septem- 
ber S.  1965.  termlnatlnf  the  armed  oonfiron- 
tatlon  between  Oeneral  Antonio  Imbert'a 
Improvised  rlght-wlnc  regime  and  Colonel 
rtandsco  Oaamaflo  Defld'a  embatUed  rebels 
In  downtown  Santo  Domingo.  The  Bm- 
bajador U  the  only  tourist  hotel  In  the  re- 
public which  Is  operational.  And  like  al- 
most evarTthlng  else  physically  substantial 
in  tbla  country.  It  was  buUt  (and  bugged) 
by  Oanarallartmo  Bafatf  T^onidas  TtuJUlo 
Molina  In  the  Onal  splurge  of  bread-and- 
elreusee  that  preceded  his  aasasalnatlon  ICay 
SO.  IMl. 

Zt  waa  not  ao  much  the  dl^Murlty  between 
Z>uboia'  cocky  statemant  and  the  early  r»- 
txima  that  was  caualng  the  laui^ter;  It  waa 
rather  the  product  of  a  certain  overcon- 
fldence  on  the  part  of  the  liberals,  the  real- 
due  of  an  emotional  attitude  datlzig  back  to 
the  week  of  rerolutlon  and  Intervention 
(AprU  a4-«0,  1B6S):  Boeoh  ahould  win. 
Aftar  all.  had  he  not  been  the  0rat  freely 
elected  prealdent  amoe  the  80  years'  terror 
endedf  Bad  be  not  overwhelmed  In  the 
December  1862  election  the  very  people  who 
were  now  supporting  Balagner.  Had  not  he 
(Bosch)  been  overthrown  by  a  committee  of 
TruJUllsta  generate  el|^t  months  later?  Had 
not  the  AprU  revolution  erupted  to  bring 
Boaeh  baokf  And  waa  not  his  opponent 
ItuJlllori  last  hand-plokad  puppet?  AU 
true.  InoonteataUy.  But  the  newsmen,  who 
had  oppoeed  the  American  Intervention  a 
year  ago  AprU  almost  to  a  man.  were  making 
tNm  theee  CaeU  a  ahaky  deduction.  They 
were  reasoning  that  the  ">'"■«■"»  that  biased 
In  absentia  around  the  craggy  featuree  and 
white  thatch  of  Juan  Boeoh  had  aurvlved 
Intact  from  thoae  herdo  i^prU  days  right 
througii  aU  the  eventa  of  the  IS  mnatha  that 
foUowed.  Tliey  ware  "'»*«"g  Uttle.  If  any. 
aUowanoe  for  the  following  chain  of  evanU: 

When  the  AprU  revolution  broke  out  spon- 
taneously, pec^le  had  momentarUy  forgotten 
(and  perhapa  rightly  so)  that  Boaeh  had 
been  an  eztremtiy  weak,  ambivalent  preal- 
dent. Whan  he  was  ousted  by  Oeneral  Wee- 
sln%  osmortila  and  driven  unceremoniously 
from  the  capital  Septvnber  M,  1963,  hardly 
a  voice  had  been  ralaed  and  not  a  shot  was 
fired  to  protest  his  ejection.  But  in  the  Joy 
of  AprU.  196S  attending  the  faUen  Idol'k  im- 
minent return.  Boaeh  waa  suddenly  as  popu- 
lar aa  he  bad  ever  l>een. 

Unfortunately  Boaeh  did  not  return.  He 
did  not  take  command  of  the  street-fighters 
and  disaffected  army  offlcws,  and  that  waa 
the  first  minus-quantity  In  the  unstable 
equation  of  the  newamen.  As  everyone 
knows,  jnaohUmo  (male  courage)  Is  more 
valued  among  Hl^anio  peoplea  than  any 
other  trait.  By  leaving  his  foUoweta  to  fight 
and  die  on  the  bairlcadea  whUe  he  directed 
operatloos  from  an  American  sanctuary— «U 
the  whUe  acnistng  the  United  States  of  hav- 
ing Intervened  only  to  preserve  the  preroga- 
ttvea  of  tha  oligarchs  and  the  military — 
•  Boeoh  was  not  only  undercutting  his  own 
image,  be  was  unwittingly  rahabUltatlng 
oura.  Por  in  tha  montha  that  foUowed.  It 
beeame  dear  to  moat  Dominicans  that  the 
Unltad  SUtea,  in  Ita  attempt  to  compensate 
(or  such  egregious  blunders  as  Interventlon- 
wlthout-OAS-oonaultatlon.  supporting  o«n- 
«ral  ZBbert  in  May  of  196S.  and  aeuttllng  the 
Buady-Oumto  formula  in  Juaa,  was.  if  not 
aetuaUy   tuning   toward    Boaob,   at   least 


wholeheartedly  backing  Oarofa  Otodoy's  sffort 
to  ailmtnate  the  power  of  the  right-wing  pol- 
iticians in  tba  Dominloan  miUtai7  establlah- 
ment,  and  evm  aoqulaaoing  In  tha  provl- 
alonal  presldanfa  atrateglo  ronceaslon  to  the 
far  left— recognising  the  "legitimacy"  of  their 
political  control  of  the  University  of  Santo 
Domingo. 

Boach'a  first  major  mistake  ip  hte  second 
campaign  was  to  confirm  the  pnbllo  impres- 
sion at  timidity  by  never  venturing  into  the 
provinces  where  Balaguer  was  conducting  a 
vigorous  campaign.  The  traU  Balaguer  had 
been  threatened  with  aasasstnatlon.  too;  but 
it  was  the  husky  Bosch  who  only  left  his 
heavUy  guarded  home  In  Santo  Domingo 
three  tlznes  in  eight  months,  and  appeared 
not  once  on  television — ^tbe  medliun  on  which 
he  had  scored  decisively  three  years  before. 

His  second  zoajor  error  was  made  only  a 
week  beforer  eleotlcm  day.  This  waa  to  re- 
lease a  taped  radio  measage  advlaing  members 
of  hla  party,  the  PBD,  to  come  to  the  pcOls 
armed  with  rooks  and  dube.  Thla  may  weU 
have  ooet  Boech  the  election,  for  untU  then 
he  seems  to  have  been  1  trailing  by  a  com- 
fortable margin.  It  waant  ao  much  that  the 
voters  reeented  the  imputation  that  their 
freedom  to  choee  would  be  abrogated,  or  that 
the  provisional  government  would  not  pro- 
vide protection  at  the  polla  (which  It  did). 
It  waa  rather  that  Immediately  in  the  pubUc 
mind  there  aroae  the  specter  of  chronic  revo- 
lution. Was  this  a  veUed  hint  that  the  mob 
in  downtown  Santo  Domingo  ahould  take  to 
the  streets  again?  That  the  tipres— armed 
bandita  without  p<dltlcal  afllllatlon— would 
feel  free  to  roam  again  by  night?  That  the 
thousands  of  rlflea  and  submachine  guns, 
cached  away  in  the  countryside  after  .the 
August.  1966  Act  of  BeoondUatlon  by  ths 
Oastrolte  "14  June"  and  the  two  other  Com- 
munist paramilitary  oommanda,  would  be 
brought  out  of  hiding?  That  Boaeh  and  his 
moderate  PBD.  if  elected,  would  yield  con- 
trol to  the  Marxists  who  had  supported  him? 

■vldantly  this  was  the  conclusion  that  a 
majority  of  the  electorate  now  eame  to. 
Xarly  In  the  morning  of  Jtine  1  a  printed 
leaflet  headed  "Partido  Revolucionario  Do- 
minloafio"  (PRD|  was  thrown  from  a  passing 
car  at  a  number  of  polling  places  in  tht 
capital.  It  purported  to  give  the  roeter  of 
the  cabinet  that  Bosch  had  already  drawn 
up.  A  number  of  excellent  cholcea  were  in- 
cluded. But  Mejla  Rleart  and  Tolentlno 
Dlpp.  known  Communists,  were  listed  as 
ministers  of  agrarian  reform  and  education. 
Colonel  Caamafio  was  down  as  mtn<«t^w  of 
the  armed  forces,  and  Diego  Bordaa,  a  mU- 
Uonalre  whose  record  In  the  first  Bosch 
eablnet  had  been  unsavory,  was  back  In  his 
old  iMst  as  mlnlsta  of  Industry.  The  roster 
was  obviously  bogus  and  had  been  distributed 
by  an  ultra-rightist  group,  but  it  may  have 
served  to  strengthen  the  suspicions  of  a  few 
unoomnUtted  middle-class  voters  in  the 
rapltal. 

Apart  from  this,  no  last-minute  attempt 
to  Influence  voters  fraudently  was  noted. 
The  provisional  government's  Central  Elec- 
toral Commission,  the  43  observers  sent  by 
the  OAS.  and  the  70-man  team  that  accom- 
panied Bayard  Austin  and  Norman  Thomas 
(whose  syn^iathy  for  the  Boaeh  cause  waa 
on  record)  were  unanimous  In  declaring 
that  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  the  vot- 
ing had  been  fair  and  without  intimidation. 
The  tension  that  developed  in  the  streets 
June  a  and  the  sporadic  acts  of  violence  that 
have  ensued  may  be  ascribed  entirely  to 
Juan  Boech'B  faUure  to  accept  defeat  graoe- 
fuUy.  Had  he  done  so,  there  could  have  been 
no  grounda  for  the  hope  that  now  began 
to  surge  among  the  far  leftists;  no  authority 
to  delude  susceptible  Dmnlnioans  into  be- 
lieving, as  (Hie  of  the  leftists  put  it.  that  ~tha 
Tanqula.  the  oligarchs,  the  ^enocidos  [mass- 
murderers]  and  the  party  of  Balaguer  have 


perpetrated  a  monstrous  fraud  against  the 
popular  wlU  that  elected  Juan  Boaeh  prast- 
dent  of  the  repubUc." 

CAMPsmnMO— Ascaocair  vrTLB 

In  the  days  Immediately  preceding  tlM 
election  I  took  occasion  to  visit  with  both 
major  candidates,  and  to  interview  aa  well 
Ambassador  Bunker  and  Provisional  Presi. 
dent  Qarcls  Oodoy,  H6ctor  Arlaty  (Colonel 
Caamafio'8  deputy  who  headed  a  movement 
caUed  "24  AprU" — at  least  imtU  June  4  when 
his  foUowers  shot  it  out  with  the  police  and 
Aristy  went  into  hiding) ,  and  Pldello  IJe*- 
prad^l  Boque,  leader  of  the  "hard-line"  tac- 
tion of  the  Castrolte  "14  June"  movement. 

The  contrast  between  Juan  Boech'B  home 
and  PRD  headqntx^MB  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  home  of  Joaqumltalaguer  which  doubled 
as  campaign  headquai^era  for  his  ReformUta 
Party,  was  Ulumlnatlng.  On  the  day  before 
electiona,  PRD  headquarters  was  a  scene  of 
siuprising  confusion.  The  publicity  offloe 
was  unmanned.  Not  a  single  piece  of  cam- 
paign Uterature  coiUd  be  obtained.  Hangers- 
on  by  the  score  were  mUlIng  about  to  no  ap- 
parent purpoee.  Boach'a  home  seemed  lea 
dlsorganiaed.  but  perhaps  only  becaiue  the 
armed  "frogmen"  who  guarded  It  were  let- 
ting very  few  reporters  In.  I  drove  to  it  with 
Buenaventura  Sanehes.  who  had  been  min- 
ister of  education  In  Bosch's  1963  cabinet 
but  had  broken  with  Bosch  In  April  when 
Sanchez  had  gone  on  record  as  saying  that 
the  American  Intervention  had  averted  a 
blood-bath  and  a  subsequent  takeover  of  the 
state  by  the  Conununists;  recently  Sanchtt 
had  become  reooneUed  to  Boeoh,  and  Indeed 
campaigned  for  him  so  effectively  In  the 
southwest  that  this  once-Balaguerista  terri- 
tory waa  the  only  rural  area  Bosch  carried. 
We  drove  out  along  the  AvenUUt  Jorge  Wath- 
inffton  where  TruJUlo  had  been  ambushed 
and  I  noted  that  the  moniunent  to  the 
martyred  assassins  had  been  completely  de- 
mollshed.  presumably  a  vandalism  of  the 
ultra-right.  Boaeh  was  more  relaxed  than 
when  I  had  last  seen  him  In  S«m  Juan— per- 
haps too  relaxed — and  waa  telling  a  Venesue- 
lan  correspondent  that  Balaguer  bad  spent 
"a  mlUion  dollars  of  Amertpan  money"  In  the 
paat  week  alone.  Asked  if  he  Intended  to 
cooperate  with  Balaguer  In  the  event  of  the 
latter's  victory,  Bosch  sidestepped  the  ques- 
tion by  intimating  that  that  woul^  depend 
on  how  such  an  ImprobabUlty  had  been 
managed. 

Balajguer's  hocne  the  same  day  aii^ared  to 
be  a  model  of  efficiency.  And  of  "bourgeoia* 
wealth  and  comfort,  inousands  of  leather- 
bound  hooka,  including  a  complete  law 
Ubrary,  aU  protected  by  ceUophane.  flUed  the 
casee  from  floor  to  celUng.  Life-size  famllj 
portraits  and  academic  ntidee  In  heavy 
baroque  frames  graced  the  stairwell.  Busts 
of  Duarte,  BoUvar  and  Seneca,  and  a  amtU 
picture  of  Chalng  Kai-shek  stood  on  the 
shelves.  Flanked  by  two  fat  politicians,  the 
birdlike  Balaguer  was  taking  bis  constitu- 
tional on  the  qMdous  second-story  verandah, 
marching  back  and  forth  across  the  reporters' 
line  of  vision  and  talking  animatedly 
Dressed  in  a  cheap,  blue  dacron  suit  and  a 
collar  several  slaes  too  large  for  his  scrawny 
neck,  his  brows  were  knitted  In  a  reserved 
frown,  his  scholarly  ascetic  lips  pursed,  and 
the  eyes  behind  his  glasses  not  distinguish- 
able. I  spoke  to  him  first,  and  much  to  my 
aurprlse  he  seemed  to  speak  no  English.  I 
asked  him  how  his  economic  program  differed 
from  Boech'B. 

"He  advocates  state  controls.  I  want  free 
enterprise  to  develop  new  industries." 

"WlU  you  distribute  more  of  the  state-held 
TtuJlUo  lands?" 

"Flnrt  I  wUl  legltlmlae  titie  to  these  landi 
already  haphaaardly  given  away." 

"IS  the  present  Agrarian  Befonn  Z«w  a 
good  one?" 
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"It  is  adequate.  But  U|  to  now  it  hasnt 
been  properly  administered  I  irill  also  see  to 
It  that  such  practices  as  ro  Ation  of  crops  are 
taught  to  the  new  landholders." 

"WUl  you  put  a  time  limit  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  OAS  forces?f* 

"It  depends  on  the  slt^tion  here  after 
elections.  If  it  Is  good,  thiey  can  be  with- 
drawn rapidly.  Every  Dotiilnlcan  wauta  to 
aee  them  go." 

"Do  you  f orsee  further  ooi  ipc?" 

"No.  The  OAS  forces  preclude  one.  And 
besides,  the  nation  is  l>ep«r  prepared  tor 
democracy  than  It  was." 

"In  what  way?"  I 

"Neither  the  extreme  lefjt  nor  the  extreme 
rights  wants  to  provoke  another  Intervention. 
Certainly  the  big  majority  doesn't.  I  have 
faith  In  thet  secretary  of  the  armed  forces 
(Oeneral  Enrique  P^rez  y  P^rez  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  ^arcia  Oodoyj  after  the  latter 
managed  to  send  the  prlhcipal  right-  and 
left-wing  (HBcers  abroctd].  He  was  once  an 
attorney  and  he  knows  that  the  army  must 
aeoept  the  results,  whichever  of  us  wins." 

"What  kind  of  US  aid  do  you  expect?" 

"Economic  aid  to  repair  ibe  ravages  of  the 
dvU  war.  This  new  aid  ci^st  be  for  public 
works,  dams,  electrlflcatlod  and  so  on.  $300 
million,  as  grant  or  loan,  will  be  needed.  But 
we  must  plan  how  to  U3*  it,  tor  the  first 
time,  I  might  add — so  that  we'll  have  some- 
thing to  show  tor  it."  j 

•Vow  do  you  find  the  {election  atmos- 
phere?" I 

"Very  good.  Uke  an  Ai  kkrlcan-atyle  elec- 
tion, don't  you  think?" 

"If  you  lose,  will  you  remain  here  this 
time?  And  cooperate  wltH  the  new  presi- 
dent?" ] 

"Definitely."  ! 

Balaguer  looks  down  at  ^Is  feet  when  he 
talks.  He  has  no  personal  magnetism.  Per- 
haps for  this  very  reason  he  Is  trusted  by  the 
non-revolutionary  element  who  believe  him 
to  be  personally  honest  and  not  self-seeking. 
D  he  Is  elected,  I  thought  to  myself  as  I  left. 
It  WlU  certainly  prove  thajt  people  are  wUl- 
Ing  to  pay  any  price  for  iritablUty:  even  to 
settling  for  the  status  quo.  Balag\ier  is 
generally  conceded  (even  toy  Bosch)  not  to 
have  associated  himself  dM'ecUy  with  Tru- 
JiUo's  crimes.  In  the  ii^onths  follovring 
"Ramfls"  TruJUlo's  exit,  h^  gained  consider- 
able  popularity  with  th« 
fottuet  by  distributing  wh< 
treasury  of  the  official  Pari 
and  In  the  expulsion  of 
"Ramfls,"  Balaguer   is 

played  a  majc»-  role.    But,  „_ 

tive  qualifications,  opportii«lst  tactics  If  one 
chooses  to  be  cynical.  If  be  Is  to  make  any 
■Mdway  in  rehabUltatln|  the  shattered 
Dominican  economy,  Balafiguer  wlU  have  to 
rtak  offending  his  oligarch  friends:  he  wUl 
have  to  undertake  fundamental  social  re- 
forms, and  he  wUl  havelio  lie  an  almost 
wympian  concUlator  of  I  the  670,000-odd 
Dominicans  who  voted  agnnst  him  June  1 
(754,409  voted  for  him)  Ifihe  Is  to  rule  in 
tranqullUty.  | 

awn-AisBaicAif  juaa 
I  was  more  Impressed  wiih  the  intelligence 
»oa  style  of  Pldello  DesprsWftl,  the  "14  June" 
•••der,  than  I  was  with  C^amafio's  stand-in, 
Htctor  Aristy.  I  had  talkM  with  ArUty  be- 
»«e.  In  revolutionary  heitfquarters  during 
Jhe  fighting  a  year  ago;  li4  seemed  to  have 
warned  nothing,  and  hta  dogmatic  pro- 
nouncements now  vrore  delivered  vrith  a  des- 
perate shrillness.  Uke  the)  homes  of  Boech 
»na  Balaguer,  Arlaty's  moi^  modest  quarters 
nw  the  Jaragua  Hotel  Urere  guarded  by 
»raje<l  police  of  hU  own  chboelng.  A  genUe- 
™^  dressed  smartly,  wilfa  initials  embroi- 
.n^  *!'»  »  spoUess  whii4  shh^  and  hair 
"icxed  back  over  hU  rather  oriental  mulatto 
leatures,  the  former  gambll&g  concessionaire 


:  Santo   Domingo 

lesale  the  glutted 

Dominicano — 

sadist-playboy, 

lidM'ed   to   have 

leae  were  nega- 


delivered  a  line  of  atoek  antl-Amerieanlsm : 
"Donald  Held  Cabral  {the  prealdent  whose 
overthrow  touched  off  the  AprU.  1966  revolt) 
waa  and  is  a  member  of  the  CIA Impossi- 
ble? I  have  proof.  The  Amorioan  Agency  for 
International  Development  has  demoraliaed 
our  people.  Where  has  the  6300  miUion  given 
us  since  TruJUlo  was  kUled  gone?  Not  into 
the  high  danos  and  power  stations  we  need, 
because  that  woiUd  Interfere  with  American 
business.  Bosch  received  no  help  from  you 
when  he  was  president  except  to  pay  salariea. 
and  that  at  a  high  rate  of  Interest."  I  men- 
tioned the  million-dollar  school  AID  had 
built  In  Santiago.  "All  right,  all  right.  But 
how  does  that  stack  up  against  the  9180  mil- 
lion given  Reld,  the  more  millions  given 
Imbert  and  Garcia  Godoy?  We  will  take  no 
more  aid  at  six  percent.  .  .  .  Where,  then,  wiU 
we  go?  To  hell,  if  necessary,  but  we'll  get 
it."  I  cited  one  recent  loan  that  waa  at  a 
much  lower  rate  of  Interest.  "All  right. 
That  was  conscience  money."  Did  he  think 
the  Norman  Thomas  poU-watchers  would  as- 
siure  a  clean  election,  I  asked  Aristy.  "Their 
goodvrUl  is  obvious,"  he  said,  "but  if  they 
claim  the  election  is  fair  in  the  event  of  a 
Balaguer  victory — weU,  then  they'll  be  help- 
ing you,  not  us." 

Desprad^l  talked  to  me  at  "14  June"  head- 
quarters two  days  before  the  elections.  I'd 
been  chatting  with  a  group  of  party  m«nbers 
on  the  balcony  overlooking  Calle  Cond^.  One 
of  them  had  Just  waved  his  anns  and 
shouted,  "We're  fighting  for  liberty!"  when 
the  chief  walked  in  and  silenced  them  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand.  "I'll  make  all  the  pro- 
nouncements from  now  on,"  he  said.  '  "These 
elections,"  he  said  to  me  when  we'd  retired 
into  an  inner  chamber,  "were  imposed  on  us 
by  your  country — against  our  wishes.  We 
support  them  because  it  is  necessary  to  show 
the  world  that  under  fair  conditions  Bosch  Is 
bound  to  be  elected,  thus  proving  that  the 
Dominican  people  are  democratlc-mlnded 
Constitutionalists.  Our  movement  hasn't 
put  up  any  national  ticket.  But  we  have 
candidates  In  26  local  races  (none  were 
elected].  We  are  fighting  for  four  tblnga: 
for  democracy  and  liberty;  to  save  the  Con- 
stitution of  1963;  to  give  power  to  the  Con- 
stitutionalists In  the  armed  forces;  and  to 
win  back  national  sovereignty.  Fundamen- 
tally we  want  to  see  a  diffusion  of  power  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  rather  than 
domination  by  any  great  power." 

Despradil  is  soft-spoken  and  literate:  the 
United  States  used  the  "fake  issue"  of  Com- 
munism In  order  to  save  the  army  and  thus 
indirectly  "American  business."  This  view 
Is  widely  held  In  the  capital,  despite  the 
many  slgps  which  read  "Yanquis  Go  Home — 
and  Take  Va  with  You."  For  example,  a 
cartoon  In  Pum,  the  humorous  magaslne, 
shows  a  towering  GI  patting  a  tiny  Domini- 
can soldier  and  aaylng  to  him,  "Tou  better 
be  good,  muchacho,  because  we  might  find  It 
difficult  to  return  and  save  you  and  your 
friends  a  second  time."  Despradil  didnt 
anticipate  a  coup  following  "Bosch's  elec- 
tion .  .  .  but  If  there  should  be  one  later  on 
there'U  be  an  'April  24'  in  every  part  of  the 
country  this  time;  we  have  the  arms  now. 
. . .  Balaguer?    He  can't  be  elected." 

I  talked  with  EUsworth  Bunker  Just  b^ore 
the  election,  and  vrith  President  Garcia 
Oodoy  for  an  hour  the  night  of  June  1.  Both 
are  aristocrats,  liberals,  men  with  tremen- 
dous dedication  to  the  democratic  cause,  and 
wits  so  infectious  that  they  have  triumphed 
over  seemingly  Impossible  obstacles.  Bunker 
in  his  seventies  Is  tall,  lean,  tMonzed,  straight 
as  a  nunrod,  and  vrith  a  face  unllned.  He 
exudes  a  sense  of  calm  and  confidence.  His 
Boston  Bralunin  accent  might  be  a  draw- 
tHtek  in  American  politics  but  It's  an  asset 
here.  From  the  beginning,  he  gained  the 
respect  of  all  parties,  Boech  and  Caamafio  in- 
cluded.   The  flavor  of  his  personaUty  may 


be  indicated  by  the  fbUowing.  During  the 
rwvolutlon  he  saw  a  painting  by  a  rebel  "prim- 
itive." It  showed  commandos  under  the 
Duarte  bridge  firing  at  Wessin's  planes.  The 
piOntlng  now  hangs  in  Bunker's  suite,  and 
three  others  that  he  bought  are  in  his  home 
in  Wasliington.  "The  artist,"  to  told  me, 
"gave  me  the  Utle  I  like  most.  He  calls  me 
'El  Pato  Macho  de  lot  Mangoneos'.  I  trans- 
lated that  roughly:  "The  Male  Duck  of  the 
Wheeler-Dealers'." 

Oarcia  Oodoy  is  not.  of  course.  Boetonlan; 
to  be  an  aristocrat  here  you  have  to  come 
from  a  family  or  revolutlonista.  Oarcia 
Oodoy '8  grandfather  was  a  great  Dominican 
patriot  who  was  shot  whUe  president  and  who 
in  his  youth  had  slain  Ulises  Heureaux.  Ttu- 
Jlllo's  evil  prototype.  Oarcia  Oodoy's  broth- 
er-in-law, and  his  adjutant  during  the  past 
difficult  months,  has  been  Tomis  Pastorlza, 
perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  persuasive  man 
in  the  Dominican  R^ubUc.  Oarcia  Oodoy 
has  occupied  diplomatic  posts  in  the  past, 
and  served  l>riefly  as  foreign  minister  under 
Boech;  he  also  helped  during  the  revolt  to 
organize  Balaguer 's  JIe/orm<jta  Party.  It  Is 
now  assumed  that  he  wlU  run  for  the  presi- 
dency In  1970.  Many  hope  that  Pastorloa 
WlU  also  enter  poUtics.  Liberal  arlatocraU  in 
the  past  have  shunned  the  UmeUght;  brains 
and  higher  education,  in  consequence,  have 
seldom  served  the  country. 

Oarcia  Godoy  is  66  but  gives  the  impreaelon 
of  being  much  yovmger.  Balding,  with  a 
large  head  and  smaU  features,  he  speaks 
perfect  English.  Presstire  had  been  put  on 
him,  as  early  as  June  of  1966,  to  form  a  pro- 
visional government  with  Pastorlaa,  Imbert 
and  others;  but  be  seems  to  have  felt  that 
this  would  only  result  in  keeping  the  status 
quo  within  the  armed  forces,  so  he  declined. 
Later  on.  when  he  felt  he  had  a  diance  to 
ease  the  military  out  of  poUtios,  he  accepted 
alone.  It  was  not  easy.  For  a  long  time 
Rivera  Camlnero,  the  rlgbUst  armed  forces 
chief,  refused  to  obey  Oarcfa  Oodoy's  oom- 
mand  to  accept  diplomatic  assignment 
atwoad.  When  he  flnaUy  agreed,  following 
a  Boech-dlrected  general  strike,  the  armed 
forces  proposed  three  candidates  from  which 
the  president  was  to  select  a  new  defense 
nUnlster.  He  refused  to  accept  any  one  of 
them,  and  for  a  time  it  was  touch  and  go 
whether  the  mlUtary  would  oust  him  or  force 
him  to  resign.  In  the  end  he  prevailed,  the 
non-poUtlcal  P6rez  y  P«rez  was  installed,  and 
the  recalcitrant  generals  were  "promoted" 
to  honorific  poets.  The  coup  didn't  materi- 
alize— evidently  not  so  much  beoause  Oarcia 
Oodoy  had  the  tacit  backing  of  Bunker  and 
the  OAS  forces,  as  becaxise  the  Dominican 
militarists  recognized  that  U  they  had  forced 
the  resignation  of  Oarcia  Oodoy  and  his 
whole  government  they  would  have  been  left 
defenseless  before  the  aroused  masses  who 
almost  overwhelmed  them  in  May  of  1965. 
As  someone  put  it,  "It  Is  no  longer  the  masses 
who  fear  the  military  here,  but  the  military 
who  fear  the  masses."  In  any  event,  Oarcia 
Oodoy  who  had  been  labeled  a  "Communist" 
for  going  along  with  the  Boschlstas  in  the 
matter  of  the  leftist  University  elections,  was 
now  (briefly)  caUed  a  "militarist"  for  pro- 
moting the  stubborn  generals. 

BACK   ON  THE  DBMOCBATIC   TBACK 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  whUe  elections — 
if  the  outcome  is  finally  accepted  by  Boech — 
may  have  put  the  Dominican  Republic  back 
on  the  democratic  track,  neither  President- 
elect Balaguer  nor  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  havs  an  easy  time 
of  it. 

Balaguer  has  made  a  promising  start  by 
announcing  that  he  wUl  invite  Boech  to 
serve  under  him.  There  was  even  a  rumor 
in  Santo  Domingo  the  day  after  the  election 
that  he  might  invite  Colonel  Caamafio  to 
return  from  Europe  and  sOTve  as  his  defense 
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r.  but  this  vould  hardly  nMni*  tha 
tamiatKf  at  aOtmm  SM  tte  ummdtanmtmt 

■Ught  M*   b«   aiBiptia   by  ttMBB.     X«00fBl- 

ot  tiM  "^atmtmtf'  Mtala  aaa  wpaelally 
lihimnWnii  la  Um  vmrtoua  BlUtaiy 
unda  ti  uamlliilaw  a  "muMT  ir  Bala* 
li  to  goraca  affaottTely.  aaala  aoetal 
%Tf  taratlan  d  Ivia  linrtnil  m- 
tataa  tbat  pratfnoa  aoUiliic,  and  tha  oraatton 
at  an  taanaat,  noapottttcal  otni  Mrvloe,  ara 
equally  naoaaaary.  Rafonn  of  tha  aduca- 
tlooal  ajilmiii.  which  vaa  nanr  aound  and 
la  now  tn  alacat  complata  dlaanay,  u  atm 
mora  baala  to  tha  futon. 

Tha  "ABMrteaa  problam"  la  tha  montha 
ahaad  wlB  noa  aaarMy  eonalat  In  Urlng  down 
tha  ahaoat  unlvataia  unpopularity  of  the 
tetarvantloa.  It  la  aquaUy  hnportant  that 
of  Aaiartean  uiuiwy  now 
I  fOTarament  aad  tha  eooaomy 
a  aoOh  a  way  aa  to  amphariae 
■alf-halp  aad  sraaa-rooU  tnltiatlTa.  AID 
ha*  a  laimtattai,  aot  only  la  tbo  DonUnlcan 
aapabUa  hot  ihrooghout  latin  America,  for 
puttlac  Ita  fuath  mainly  Into  big.  photo- 
ganla  ptojaeta  thlnWng  materially,  tn  tcrmi 
of  qnaiHlty,  rather  than  In  tmna  of  what  Is 
aetuaOy  Beaded  or  wanted.  Xta  ao-caUad 
"■nan  ptojauti  fond"  with  a  budget  of 
•M0.000  la  bepaleatfy  atalled  bacauaa  each 
▼Wage  aohoolhauaa  muet  ba  made  of  oon- 
creta  bloeka  with  a  metal  roof  and  window 
or  latrlna  moat  meet 
Bpetlfluatluua"  and  then  go 
ttuottgh  a  baiaatRratle  tangle  of  dearlng 


and  **•  Dnoilnlcane,  XDP 


Oorpa,  are  doing  ao 
way  ts  atlmalaf  kwal 


>ac- 


Amerlean 

la  avaa  a  clwaee  the 

of  the  AIHaaee  for 

I  win  get  the  meaaaga  aad  Btact  roH- 


One  hopaful  darrtopment  la  that  preeaura 
li  now  botaig  put  on  AID  to  think  mora  m 
terma  of  popular  demand.  The  Intenu- 
tlonal  Daiehipment  ^mndatlon,  a  conaor- 
ttum  of  14  private  Amailcan  foundatlona,  la 
financing  a  aarlaa  of  pilot  projaeta  hare  aa 
wall  aa  in  Peru.  BoUvla  aad  COUIa.  to  think 
and  act  awtttly  la  naiiimiaii  to  loeal  xwed.  In 
oontraat  to  AID.  whfcA  oan>t  buUd  a  Btogle 
■ehodiooM  for  Imm  than  gSjOO*.  SV  (with 
help  ftaan  OABK.  aaothar  eiaimelleal  low^ 
badgat  opexsMoa)  la  now  boUdlng  11  com- 
plete eehooUi.  with  thatched  rooffe,  for  a  total 
eoat  of  gs^aoo.  One  hundred  eighty-five  Til- 
lage leadere  haira  already  recelTed  training 
from  XDT  to  build  their  own  oooperatlvaa 
and  other  aelf-halp  InatttuUona.  "We  dont 
tea  a  owamiial^  what  to  buUd."  aaya  IDF 
rettaahlagly.  "wa  aak  what  they  want.  Kven 
If  It's  a  aharah.  we  help  tham  build  Iti" 
Operating  wHh  a  yearly  badgat  of  Icm  than 
glOOjOOO  aad  a  staff  that  nnnalrte  of  only 


0ONGRE8SMAM  liXNSHAU.  AN- 
nOUHCEB  THE  RESXILTS  OF  1968 
OPDnON  POLL 

Bflr.  ANZ>RBWS  (rf  North  Dakota.  Ur. 
Speller,  1  aak  unanlxnoos  ctmsent  tiiat 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Ur.  Mnr- 
SBUX]  may  extend  hla  remarks  at  thla 
point  In  the  Raoow  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

Tliere  was  no  objeetlaa. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  shwe 
19SS  I  havv  had  tiie  prMlege  of  repre- 
senting the  23d  District  of  Ohio  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  This 
subuzhan  area  of  the  dty  of  Cleveland  Is 
one  of  the  highest  mecOan  income 
groups  In  the  Nation.  <Bie  of  the  moat 
highly  educated,  and  contains  some  of 
tile  ftoest  residential  areas  tn  America. 

During  the  ttane  that  I  have  repre- 
sented Ibis  district  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  sound  out  the  — ntiiT»»nt.  of  the 
district  to  keep  well  Informed  of  the 
views  of  the  residents.  I  also  make  a 
Bontlniyng  efldct  to  keep  ttiem  advised  of 
events  In  Waatataigton  through  frMpient 
newBletten,  the  regular  news  media,  an- 
nual traveling  ofDoe  meettaigs.  and  opin- 
ion polls  such  as  the  one  I  am  TwiHwg  ^ 
part  of  today's  Cohosbsioku.  Rxcoaa. 

This  constant  Interchange  ot  ideas  be- 
tween voter  and  Representatlw  helps  me 
keep  In  ckwe  touch  with  the  dlstrtct  and 
better  enables  me  to  effectively  represent 
my  constitMapts  In  Congress. 

Again  this  year  anothw  Minsfaall  (Vin- 
ton poll  was  mailed  in  early  May  to  the 
home  of  every  regtotered  voter— Repub- 

.fie«u&«  of  Mituhan  opinion  poll,  /una  ISee 


llean.  Democrat,  and  Independent— in 
the  23d  District,  some  125.000  homes  in 
an.  As  in  previous  polls,  the  rsBpooM 
wasexoeUent. 

I  should  like  to  miphaalae  that  Ido  not 
uae  the  resuUs  of  the  poll  as  a  blueprint 
or  political  weathenrane  for  voting  oa 
ttue  issues,  but  I  do  derive  much  ben- 
efit from  having  the  excellent  comments 
and  thinking  of  those  I  represent. 

The  results  of  my  opinion  poll  thii 
year  significantly  reflect  the  uncertainty 
and  confusion  over  the  situation  in 
Vietnam.  More  than  50  percent  of  those 
polled  expressed  either  no  opinion  or 
qualified  their  answers  indicating  doobt 
as  to  which  altenuitlves  the  United 
States  should  follow. 

Among  those  who  did  reply  dinctly 
concerning  conduct  of  the  war.  the  vote 
was  4  to  1  In  favor  at  stronger  military 
action  against  the  Vktcong  and  Its  Com- 
munist supporters. 

There  Is  no  doubt,  however,  from  com- 
ments accomjMmying  the  questionnaires, 
that  everyone  wants  an  honorable  peace 
and  our  troops  brought  home  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

I  feel  a  key  to  the  IndecWon  expressed 
by  many  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
nearly  three-quarters  of  th«n,  in  re- 
q;>onse  to  a  direct  question  in  the  poll. 
say  they  feel  the  public  Is  not  being  given 
adequate  Information  concerning  our 
problems  in  Vietnam. 

Other  questions  which  drew  oi«r- 
whtimlng  votes  irere  revtdon  of  Sdee- 
ttve  Serviee  laws,  eoocem  ova-  the  na- 
tlonia  deficit,  opporitlon  to  additional 
dvll  rights  legislation,  reduction  of  do- 
mestic Federal  spending,  and  Incresaed 
taxes. 

In  past  MlnshaU  opinion  poUs,  opin- 
ion was  almost  equally  divided  on  the 
merits  of  foreign  aid,  but  the  1968  tatra- 
latlon  shows  the  program  has  lost  much 
of  support.  Sentiment  tills  year  runs  a 
to  1  to  eliminate  or  severely  cut  aid  funds. 

I  am  sending  results  ot  the  poll  to  the 
President,  key  oOetals  hi  the  Pentagoo 
and  State  Department  and  to  House  and 
Senate  leadership. 

The  results  of  my  poll  follow : 
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I  h«I  the  fOaialtMSmiiifii^SmmMlft  edeqa^' 
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tMirti  hi  North  VMnsBT- 
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L  Wliiekah«iMti«e*beiiMtteirBae4atetM 
(•}  CtottauM  ptcMit  pdOeyT. 
(h)  BlMkadtperteC^^ 
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(e)  Badnea  damM^TpMidii«r- 

IL  Sboold  rtrttet  hy  public  ntUlty  and 

^  S'ZB'i^'ySL*???!!**  ****  >Ww«l  mlBfaaiim  way  a 
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Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimoua  c<»iseht  that 
the  gentleman  from  niinob  IVtc.  Dn- 
wiNSKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  indude  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of liie  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection! 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  MrJ  Speaker,  for 
some  time  there  has  beei!!  considerable 
debate  over  the  causes  of  the  riots  in  the 
Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles,  i 

Throughout  recent  mont|ti8,  there  have 
been  predictions  and  dlscu^ons  of  pos- 
sible disturbances  in  other  major  cities 
a  the  country,  and  Chloago  has  been 
tingled  out  almost  as  if  it;  were  a  target 
of  those  who  would  foment  riots.  May  I 
remind  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
I  am  a  Republican  from  Cook  County, 
and  In  the  political  arena  must  fight  for 
survival  every  2  years  against  what  we 
call  the  Daley  machine. 

However,  It  should  be  noted  for  the 
record  that  Mayor  Daley,  otf  Chicago,  has 
a  well-deserved  reputation  as  a  capable 
dty  administrator.  Chicago  cannot  be 
described  as  a  badly  admlhlstered  city, 
and  its  residents  are  served  by  a  more 
effective  city  administration  thui,  for 
examine.  New  York  City. 

This  past  weekend  the  n0ar  North  Side 
neighborhoods  in  Chicago  suffered  from 
major  riots.  I  Insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks  an  edl- 
tortal  in  this  mornliig's  Chicago  Tribune 
diseufising  the  cause  of  the  pjpeekend  riots 
In  Chicago: 

The  Cattbe  or  Rk 

Hw  usual  sentimental  diljrel  Is  coming 
forth  in  an  elTort  to  excuse  :he  rioters  wbo 
(or  two  successive  nights  eni  Aged  in  sboot- 
inc.  looUng.  burning,  and  fl(  nting  with  the 
police  on  the  near  northwest  i  Ifle. 

One  Ol  the  lines  of  apology  Is  that  the  po- 
Boe  were  at  fault  in  their  ef  prts  to  restore 
order  and  defend  themselves.  After  the  flrat 
Bight  of  disorder  the  leader^  of  the  Puerto 
Wean  community  asked  poUdel  to  stay  out  of 
the  area.  |l 

"We'll  control  our  people,"  tjiey  said. 

The  police  agreed  to  keen  out  of  sight. 
Orters  were  issued  that  no  ideiitlflable  poUce 
TChlcle  should  appear  In  thcj  troubled  area. 
TWs  proved  to  be  a  mistakn.  The  poUce 
wore  called  back  when  lootl^,  vandalism, 
lod  other  disorders  were  nmewed.  Before 
™  night  was  over  seven  pei-tons  had  been 
••«>»  and  37  arreeted.  I  [ 

Apologists  for  the  rioters  also  have  been 
looking  for  reasons  to  blame  ^employment. 
u»t«rraclal  friction,  and  "ta4  ghetto."  In 
Met,  unemployment  m  the' Community  is 
not  serious,  according  to  the  head  of  Arch- 
"tthop  Codys  conunlttee  for  apanlsh-speak- 
wg  residents.  There  has  beefflittle  friction 
"'tween  Puerto  Ricans  and  Uder  reeldents. 
^  for  the  "ghetto"  chi^,  Spanish- 
w^  P«>Ple  wUlingly  gfther  together. 
tS  H"  '**^'**''  Immigrant  grolibs  have  done. 
*w»  near  northwest  side  is  an  area  of  older 
•^nces.  but  it  is  not  a  dibgraceful  slum. 

The  only  explanation  left  iflor  the  rioting 
"that  the  partlclpanta  have  been  encour- 
W  to  decide  for  themselvep^  what  taws  to 
™^-  The  only  way  to  get  TJustloe,"  they 
^been  Uught,  is  to  perfortai  acts  of  vlo- 

^»rt  year's  rioters  in  the  W  »^  area  of  Loa 
J2^«!were  excused  by  no  lees  a  person 
•"«»  ttesident  Johnaon.  who  said  aUnllar 


upheavals  could  occur  In  other  cities  where 
people  "feel  they  don't  get  a  fair  shake." 
The  late  President  Kennedy  warned  that  un- 
less Congress  passed  the  1863  eivU  rights  act, 
the  "only  remedy  la  In  the  street." 

Sen.  RoBisT  KxNmDT  of  New  Tork  said  It 
was  pointless  to  tell  Negroes  in  northern 
slums  to  obey  the  law.  To  theee  Negroee, 
he  said,  the  law  is  the  enemy. 

Some  of  the  national  magazines  have  been 
equally  responsible.  Ijsyouts  of  pictiu-ee  of 
city  slums  are  accompanied  by  articles  warn- 
ing that  40  or  more  cities  are  the  "targets" 
of  outbreaks  during  the  "long,  hot  summer." 

There  is  constant  repetition  of  the  charge 
of  police  "brutality,"  even  though  the  evi- 
dence has  been  overwhelming  that  the  po- 
lice in  northern  cities  bend  over  backward 
to  be  gentle  with  members  of  minority 
groups. 

All  theee  apologies  are  alien  to  our  Con- 
stitution. We  have  the  right  of  free  speech, 
but  not  to  cry  "fire"  In  a  crowded  theater. 
We  have  the  right  of  assembly,  but  only  so 
long  as  the  assembly  is  peaceable.  There  is 
no  right  to  riot,  to  loot,  to  destroy  property, 
or  to  attack  the  police. 

If  a  city's  elected  officials  fall  to  make 
these  limitations  perfectly  clear,  they  can 
expect  endless  disorders. 

The  northwest  area  of  Chicago,  where 
these  riots  occurred,  is,  as  the  editorial 
points  out,  a  fine  neighborhood  where 
respect  for  law  and  order  has  always 
been  maintained.  Certainly,  in  a  pro- 
gressive city  such  as  Chicago,  with  its 
reputable  leadership  and  with  its  fine 
communities  that  have  for  so  long  pro- 
vided a  proper  environment  for  genera- 
tions of  law-abiding  people,  the  radicals 
who  inspired  these  senseless  riots  should 
not  prevail.  I  ton  positive,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  responsible  citizens  throughout  the 
country  support  the  efforts  of  Chicago's 
officials  and  Its  reputable  police  depart- 
ment and  recognize  that  the  citizens  of 
Chicago  who  have  long  maintained  their 
communities  should  be  free  from  the 
tragic  damage  caused  by  senseless 
rioters. 

CONGRESSBCAN  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 
ANNOUNCES  RESULTS  OF  PUBLIC 
OPINION  POLL  OF  OHIO'S  17TH 
DISTRICT 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  trotn.  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
brook]  may  extend  tils  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoso  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  6th  year  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
conduct  a  public  opinion  poll  of  the  con- 
gressional district  I  represent.  Each 
year  this  becomes  a  more  interesting 
part  of  my  duties  and  it  has  truly  be- 
come a  popular  public  opinion  poll. 
More  than  21,000  participated  in  this 
questionnaire  on  issues  including  more 
than  2,000  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents. 

The  poll  was  sent  Into  every  (me  of 
the  620  voting  precincts  in  the  new 
8-county  17th  Congressional  District. 
An  equal  number  of  Democrats,  RepuUl- 
cams.  and  Independent  voters  were 
polled.    While  there  has  been  nothing 


scientific  about  the  survey  and  I  do  not 
profess  that  it  has  been  conducted  like 
a  Gallup  poll  or  similar  professional 
sampling,  we  heard  from  every  au-ea  of 
the  district  and  from,  constituents  from 
all  walks  of  life  and  shades  of  opinion. 
Uniformly,  constituents  replied  that  they 
were  interested  in  expressing  their  opin- 
ions in  this  msmner  and  that  they  ap- 
preciated this  opportunity.  Muskingum 
and  Guernsey  County  voters  expressed 
a  particular  lildng  to  this  method  of  hav- 
ing their  say. 

Even  more  significant  than  the  num- 
ber of  voters  who  replied  was  the  num- 
ber who  took  the  time  to  add  a  letter 
to  their  questionnaire  to  amplify  their 
views  on  questions  posed  or  other  mat- 
ters of  interest.  It  is  m  the  more  tham 
5,500  returns  of  this  type  that  a  Con- 
gressman can  get  a  good  sampling  of 
pubUc  opinion.  I  real  them  all  with  In- 
terest and  gained  a  good  insight  into 
nmny  of  the  matters  which  are  troubling 
17th  District  men  and  women.  At  the 
head  of  the  list,  of  course,  would  be  Viet- 
nam with  a  close  second  being  chalked 
up  in  the  motmting  apprehension  at  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  runaway  spending  and  controls  which 
result. 

The  questions  were  posed  in  an  objec- 
tive manner  which  could  not  elicit  any 
particular  response,  m  fact,  in  all  of  the 
multiple  choice  questions  the  liberal 
answers  were  placed  first  and  In  the  case 
of  the  Red  China  query,  three  of  the  four 
responses  in  the  multU>le  choice  question 
were  directed  toward  a  change  of  present 
policy.  I  appreciated  all  of  the  kind 
comments  on  the  poll  and  many  who  do 
not  share  my  philosophy  went  out  of 
their  way  to  indicate  their  approval  of 
the  format  of  the  questionnaire  amd  the 
content  of  the  questions. 

It  came  as  a  surprise  to  me — tmd  I 
had  noted  great  antipathy  everywhere  to 
Great  Society  measures — to  see  the  de- 
gree with  which  constituents  expressed 
their  concern  over  the  trend  toward  wel- 
f  arisuL  In  addition  to  the  definite  pat- 
tern of  answers  to  questions  7  amd  8, 
comments  aflixed  to  questlonnadres 
varied  from  "we  are  bankrupting  our- 
selves" to  "we  are  tndng  to  do  too  much." 
This  concern  also  showed  up  in  question 
11  which  asked  what  domestic  problems 
would  loom  as  important  in  the  next 
decade.  The  greatest  number  of  those 
re^Tondlng  to  the  p(dl  listed  "Rising 
taxes  and  the  increasing  cost  of  Govern- 
ment services." 

While  the  responsibility  for  the  vote 
cast  on  the  issues  in  Congress  Is  mine 
sJone,  I  view  my  Job  of  representing  435.- 
000  people  as  a  partnership  in  which  the 
people  have  a  voice  in  adl  deliberations. 
The  annual  public  opinion  poll  has  been 
a  source  of  real  value  in  determining 
public  thinking  on  the  issues  of  the  day. 
The  results  have  been  most  interesting 
and  most  satisfactory.  It  has  been  my 
goal  while  serving  in  the  Congress  to 
atoquire  a  flrsthaind  knowledge  of  the 
views  of  my  c<mstltuency.  This  Is  not 
an  easy  Job — esiieclally  when  we  have 
sessions  that  last  until  October  amd  No- 
vember and  allow  only  a  minimum  of 
time  in  the  district  to  tadk  to  our  people. 
This  questlonnadre  has  been  an  effective 
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Tlie  TCBifltB  are  tabulated  bdov.  The 
reqwmea  to  the  Tarlafiis  aaesttons  do  not 
add  UP  to  100  pcteent  because  many  who 
participated  do  net  have  an  opinion  on 
aeme  queetloai  or  did  not  bother  to 

etk  mmmual  f»Mie  •prntM  f»U  tf  t7lk  Diatriet 


answer.  In  eaeh  eaae.  the  dtSerence  be- 
tween the  indicated  pereentace  and  loo 
percent  would  denote  thoie  who  would 
fall  Into  this  catcfory. 
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Wbat  Ihoald  tba  Vnttad  Btalaa  poMey  toward  Fmf- 
OoDununkt  Ctaina  boT    (Cbaok  tko  eao  tbat  OMf 
aaaaMnoat  pialHakia  to  you): 
<tk)  Allow  trada  and  traTol.iuppoftadinJaaiBa 
to  ttaa  Unitad  Nattana  Md  gnat  dtpla- 
matle  raeocnttkn U 
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FORKKIM  BTUDBTTB  VWXT 
Mr.  ANDREWS  o(  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  X  ask  unanlmom  oonaent  that 
the  gentlemaalrom  Indiana  [Mr.  AbaibI 
maj  extend  hie  remarks  at  this  poiat 
In  the  Rbcobb  and  Include  extraneous 

nutter^ 

Hie  SFSAKEB  pro  tenpoK.    Is  there 

from  MCrth  Dakota? 

niess  was  no  n'lltfttlftii 

Mr.ADAIB.  Mr. C^Maker.tt gives flu 
sreafc  pleasure  to  be  aaaonc  thoee  who 
an  today  hostlnc  on  Capitol  Hm  ao  tor- 


dgn  graduate  students  from  the  TTUiver- 
slty  of  QUnols  and  our  own  Indiana  Uni- 
▼erslty.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  welcome  to 
our  Capital  city  Mohammad  H.  Abu- 
Hassan,  from  Jordan;  Cem  Alptekln. 
from  Turkey;  Max  Baumer.  from  Oer- 
many;  Maurice  Qlrgls.  from  the  Dhlted 
Arab  Republic;  Mohammad  Hanlf  Bafli, 
from  Pakistan;  Ool  Madadi.  from  Iran; 
Plus  Oghenerukowho  Sada.  from  NUe- 
ila:  Miss  Antonia  SUverlo,  from  the 
Philippines;  Peter  Tl.  from  Korea; 
Salyed  A.  A.  Zaldl.  from  Pakistan;  Ster- 
gios  Alezlou.  from  Oreece;  Haaedy  Fooad 


Aly,  from  the  UBlted  Arab  RepabOe; 
Shawkl  M.  Farsg,  also  from  the  United 
Republic;  Mlas  Btsuko  Knrods,  tma 
Japan;  Tean  HI  Lee.  frmn  Korea:  Nicho- 
las Mlchas,  from  Canada;  Jonas  WS- 
helm  Myhie.  from  Norway;  PiaoelMl 
Ninsuvannakul.  from  Thailand;  Mitt 
Juliana  Ru-Rung  Nbi.  fraas  China:  and 
Anders  Oterhoksi.  from  Horway.  These 
30  young  graduate  students  are  undff- 
taklng  their  studies  In  such  areas  as 
anthropology,  linguistics,  law,  gorem* 
ment,  poUoe  administration,  eompars- 
tive  literature,  and  the  varied  dtsdpUiM 
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evening    and 
$tudent  Service 
exposed  to  the 


related  to  economics  an  i  business.  They 

have  been  guests  of  '  Kashington-area 

families    since    Sunda^ 

through  the  Foreign 

Council  they  have  bee^ 

worUnss  of  our  Federall  Government  in 

a  series  of  lectures.  Infomnal  discussions. 

seminars,     visits,    and    dinners.      Mr. 

Speaker,  it  was  my  plei 

these  young  people 

morning  for  a  short 

tbat  I  was  very  impn 

These  ladies  and  gi 

representatives  of  thi 

very  personal  and  Inf i 

distinct  pleasure  to 

today,   and   I   sincerely 


e  to  visit  with 
my  olBce  this 
and  may  I  say 
with  them, 
emen  are  aUe 
countries  in  a 
1  way.  It  is  a 
them  with  us 
hope   the   re- 


mainder of  their  stay  here  in  Washing- 
ton will  be  pleasant.  Inuresting.  and  In- 
formative. The  Foreign  Siudent  Service 
Council  is  to  be  comrnqgded  for  its  fine 
program,  and  it  is  my  luH)e  that  our 
guests  will  leave  us  with  a  bietter  under- 
standing ^  our  Government,  our  Nation, 
and  our  people.  Progriins  lUce  this  one 
can  do  much  to  promotf  imutual  interna- 
tional understanding. 


SOCIALIZED   MEDtqCINE  MESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BEKT).  Under  prevloi^  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  ifrom  Ohio  [Mr. 
AsHBRooK]  is  recognlz^  for  30  minutes. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
emtly  in  the  Coitgrz33ional  Record  I 
have  cautioned  against  overburdening 
our  national  medical  facilities  with  ex- 
tensive Oovemment-sRdnsored  medical 
programs.  I  cited  thla  case  of  Great 
Britain  which  for  18  years  has  been 

cal  care  for  a 

According  to 

ih  doctor's  wife. 

The  Crisis  In 

appeared  re- 

e,  each  con- 


granting  to  everyone 

very  slight  regular 

Mrs.  Joan  Hobson,  a 

In  her  article,  entltli 

Britlah  Medicine,"  w] 

eenUy  in  Klwanls 

tributor  In  Great  Britain  now  pays  $2.50 


sickness  bene- 

pensation.  and 

nickel  of  this 

cal  care,  leav- 

pply  the  mlss- 

the  National 


weekly  for  medical  c 
fits,  unemployment  © 
old  age  pensions 
amount  is  devoted  to 
Ing  general  tax  funds 
tog  millions  needed  to 
Health  Service  In  busliiftes.  So  overbur' 
*ned  has  been  the  British  National 
Health  Service  since  1M8  that  from  an 
initial  cost  of  $383  million  the  bUl  for 
state  medicine  in  196€l  Iwlll  be  an  esti- 
mated $26  billion.  Coridludes  Mrs.  Hob 
acm 


manage  to  sur- 
after  year. 


tt  the  health  service 
»lw,  Ita  coat  wlU  go  up 

As  yet,  contemplated!  inedical  coverage 
in  the  United  SUtes  ujider  Government 
programs  la  not  a  cr$Mdle-to-the-grave 
proposition  as  in  Britain.  But  if  recent 
oevelc^ments  are  any  iiadicatlon,  the  ex- 
Wnslon  of  such  prograi  lis  has  Just  begun, 
for  example,  the  Chi  dago  Tribune  of 
Bunday.  June  12, 1966.  tnied  the  head- 
toe:  "New  York  Budbeto  More  Than 
united  States  For  Me(|iUre."  The  lead 
paragraph  stated: 

fJ!!^  **••  ^***  '*«*y  "4  ■Peaa  more  on  a 
leaeral-rtate  wrtlare  mailteal  pragram  than 
«a  Johaaon  a«linlBlati  iWoa  i^annad  to 
■P«ad  nauon-wida,  Ooo*  «a  baa  tba  JlUwa. 


The  explanation  for  this  incongruity 
lies  m  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Medicare 
Act  imder  title  19  provides  that  persons 
of  any  age  who  earn  enough  to  take  care 
of  all  but  medical  needs,  may  receive  aid 
through  a  State-administered  program. 
By  taking  advantage  of  this  provision. 
New  Ywk,  according  to  press  reports, 
plans  to  provide  free  full  medical  care  for 
40  to  44  percent  of  its  population.  To 
date  seven  States  and  Puerto  Rico  have 
already  gotten  tentative  approval  for 
such  programs,  with  the  applications  of 
New  York  and  Connecticut  now  pending. 

Even  now,  with  so  few  States  now  par- 
ticipating under  title  19,  and  with  the 
medicare  kickoff  due  to  begin  on  July  1, 
fears  of  inundating  our  national  medical 
facilities  have  been  voiced.  In  the  light 
of  Great  Britain's  experience,  prudence 
demands  that  the  overextension  of  our 
medical  facilities  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  of  May 
24,  1966,  carried  an  item  enUtled,  "Brit- 
ain Loses  Heart  Surgeon  to  America." 
which  is  certainly  pertinent  to  this  issue. 
Commenting  on  the  present  condition  of 
the  British  National  Health  Service,  Dr. 
John  Ralson.  one  of  Britain's  leading 
heart  surgeons,  observed : 

I  would  like  to  stay  but  the  hoapltal  aerr- 
Ice  In  Britain  Is  near  to  floundering. 

The  decline  of  any  nation's  health 
service  is  certain  regrettable,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  remedial  action  will  cor- 
rect this  situation.  As  far  as  our  Nation 
Is  concerned.  Judicious  restraint  should 
be  the  order  of  the  day  concerning  the 
expansion  of  our  Government-sponsored 
medical  programs. 

I  place  the  above-mentioned  Item  from 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph  in  the  Rxc- 
ORo  at  this  point: 
BuTAiN  Losas  HiAax  Svkgbon  to  Ambuca 

One  of  Britain's  leading  heart  surgeons, 
Mr.  John  Ralson,  40,  said  last  night  that  be 
Is  emigrating  to  America  In  September  be- 
cause of  lack  of  facilities  for  research  and 
treatment  In  Britain. 

Ifr.  Ralson  haa  been  pioneering  heart 
surgery  technlquea  for  seven  years.  He  has 
played  a  laadlng  part  In  research  Into  the 
use  ot  heart-lung  machines. 

He  and  his  team  at  the  King  Bdward  Vn 
Memorial  Chest  Hospital  at  Warwick  have 
been  responsible  for  many  hole-in-tbe-heart 
operations  and  have  helped  to  save  hundreds 
of  Uvea. 

At  his  home  at  Moreton  Morrell.  near  War- 
wick, last  night,  Jdr.  Ralson  said  that  his  new 
Job  Is  that  of  Senior  physiologist  In  cardiac 
surgical  research  at  the  Presbyterian  Medical 
Centre  In  San  Francisco. 

"Although  my  salary  wlU  be  practlcaUy 
doubled  thla  U  not  why  I  am  going.  "At 
best  I  have  20  more  years  work  ahead  ot  me 
and  I  want  to  save  aa  mCiny  Uvea  as  I  can. 
I  cannot  do  tbat  with  the  ladmiea  avaUable 
in  Britain. 

"We  know  how  to  savv  patients  who  a  few 
yaara  ago  wo\ild  never  have  had  a  hope. 
But  Britain  won't  afford  to  keep  me.  I 
wovUd  like  to  stay  but  the  hospital  service 
In  Britain  Is  near  to  floundering. 


TRUTH-IN-PACKAGING 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
Bian  from  New  York  (Mr.  MuLna]  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPSAKER.pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
sumer products  industry  has  developed  a 
bagful  of  tricks  which  intentionally  or 
not  do  tend  to  defraud  the  American 
pubUc.  llie  worker's  wages  are  being 
eroded  constantly  by  this  misconduct  in 
the  marketplace. 

When  shoppers  enter  the  local  super- 
market they  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
bargains  being  offered.  We  find  the 
crowded  aisles  piled  high  with  goods  that 
appear  to  offer  bargains.  Too  fre- 
quently this  is  not  the  case.  What  ap- 
pear to  be  bargains  turn  out  to  be  not 
even  true  values.  Even  the  most  alert 
may  be  victimized  despite  the  utmost 
caution.  Taking  unfair  advantage  of 
consumer  has  developed  into  a  high  art 
by  our  marketing  experts. 

A  common  practice  is  to  package 
goods  in  various  weights  indiscrimi- 
nately in  gaudily  printed  boxes  of  vary- 
ing sizes  at  different  prices.  The  Joko- 
in  this  packaging  scheme  is  that  fre- 
quoitly  there  is  little  or  no  relationship 
between  the  size  of  the  package  and  the 
quantity  of  merchandise  in  it.  Legerde- 
main is  fine  on  the  stage,  but  it  has  no 
place  in  the  consumers  market.  What 
the  eye  sees  bears  no  relation  to  the  true 
quantity  of  the  contents  in  the  package. 

What  Is  worse  is  the  cheathig  label. 
Their  composers  have  Indeed  mastered 
the  art  of  misleading.  What  they  say 
is  rarely  what  they  try  to  make  the  con- 
sumer beUeve.  The  "cents  off"  label  for 
example  looks  like  a  reduction  in  price, 
except  that  the  original  price  from 
which  the  cents  are  supposedly  taken  off 
is  omitted,  so  that  the  consumer  has  no 
way  of  knowing  that  in  fact  there  was  no 
price  reduction.  These  gentlemen  have 
given  the  language  such  euphemisms  as 
"regular."  when  there  is  no  regular 
quantity  against  which  the  contents  of 
the  package  can  be  checked;  "large 
size."  whatever  that  means  (larger  than 
what?);  "Jumbo  size,"  "super  size." 
"super."  or  "super  dooper  siae,"  and  the 
many  other  wild  exaggeratims  of  their 
fertile  imaginations  which  are  unrelated 
to  any  known  or  recognizable  system  of 
measurements. 

They  have  also  given  us  "Jumbo  quart" 
which  upon  closer  examination  turns  out 
to  consist  of  16  ounces — ^the  same  as  its 
less  romantic  brother.  Just  plain  old  Mr. 
Quart.  The  same  is  true  of  "big  gallon" 
and  "giant  pint."  To  protect  hhnself 
against  the  charge  of  fraud,  the  manu- 
facturer mlcroeeopieally  hides  the  actual 
weight  in  some  comer  of  the  label. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  manufacturer 
who  packs  his  goods  lightly  in  large  pack- 
ages to  make  them  aiq>ear  as  better  buys, 
the  3-inch  soap  bar  in  the  4-lnch 
wrapper. 

llie  consumer  marketing  field  needs 
remedial  legislation.  To  eliaalnate  these 
deceptive  practices  that  cost  the  con- 
sumer milliona  of  dollars,  truth-in-pack- 
aging bills  have  been  hatrodueed  in  the 
Congress.  I  am  pleaaed  that  anions  such 
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M  tha  8eaf uren  ZntematloiMl  Union, 
•monc  others,  la  supporting  the  AFL- 
CIO  demaiul  for  pMsace  of  truth-ln- 
perlrsging  legislation. 

Tbese  biUs  wlU  bring  intelligible, 
standardized  packaging  and  labeling  to 
the  maricet  place.  It  would  bring  order 
out  of  chaos  and  make  it  possible  for  the 
consumer  to  get  his  money's  worth. 
Ttiis  seems  to  be  a  modest  enough  objec- 
tive to  which  no  fair-minded  person 
should  object. 

More  important,  the  Food  and  DHig 
Administnticm  would  be  authorized  to 
enf(»oe  the  law  for  food,  drugs,  and  cos- 
metics, while  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission would  enforce  it  for  other  con- 
sumer products.  They  would  set  weight 
and  quantity  standards  for  pacbkged 
goods,  prohibit  deceptive  size  and  shape 
padcages.  define  such  terms  as  "king 
size."  Jumbo  size,"  and  so  forth,  require 
labels  to  truly  reflect  the  contents  and 
compd  clearly  marked  net  contents 
statements  on  the  package. 

The  consumer  products  industry  op- 
poses "truth  in  packaging"  laws.  They 
resort  to  scare  tactics  and  threaten  that 
such  law  would  result  in  a  drop  in  sales, 
falling  wages  and  rising  unemployment. 
They  are  alarmed  tlutt  such  law  would 
give  dangerous  new  powers  to  the  Federal 
Qovemment.  lliese  bills  give  little  new 
power;  but  they  put  teeth  into  the  powers 
already  vested  in  the  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

The  consumer  products  industry 
should  not  object  to  this  legislation.  It 
has  become-aeccBsary  because  of  the  in- 
dustry's increasing  use  of  deceptive 
packaglnc  and  labeling.  We  must  not 
countenance  this  even  though  some 
merchants  insist  they  do  so  in  order  to 
protect  themselves  against  unfair  com- 
petition by  a  few  unscrupulous  and 
greedy  manufacturers.  The  point  of  no 
return  has  been  reached.  It  requires 
the  intervention  of  the  Government  to 
reverse  this  practice.  XTnless  all  are 
compelled  to  desist  from  these  practices, 
the  ethical  manufacturer  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  fraud  and  the  cheat. 

While  the  honoraUe  and  ethical  man- 
ufacturer would,  I  am  sure,  prefer  to 
compete  on  the  basis  of  siiperior  prod- 
ucts, ^service,  padcaglng,  distributiain, 
aiul  lower  prices  based  upon  economies 
in  production  and  distribution  and  all 
the  other  legitimate  factors,  he  is  pow- 
erless to  compete  suocesfully  against  im- 
ethlcal  and  deoQitlve  competition.  He 
must  beat  the  other  fellow  at  his  own 
game  or  be  destroyed. 

Truth-in-packaglng  legislation  would 
restore  honesty  and  integrity  to  the 
marketplace.  It  is  needed.  The 
ethical  manufacturer  welcomes  it,  for 
imder  It  he  can  compete  on  the  basis  of 
merit  We  have  heard  it  said  that  the 
ethics  ot  the  marketplace  become  the 
ethle  ct  the  culture.  If  that  Is  so  then 
our  course  Is  clear. 

I  have  introduced  a  new  bill  which  I 
believe  oomUnes  the  best  features  of 
those  already  tntroduoed. 

My  Mil  also  contains  provisions  to 
proteot  the  puldle  against  the  improper 
maiteting  of  drugs  and  eoametles  that 
may  be  ddetertous  to  the  health  and 
well-bdng  of  humans. 


I  am  sure  It  can  stand  further  im- 
provement and  refinement.  The  hear- 
ings wiU  develop  the  best  approach. 

Early  action  is  needed  and  I  hope  we 
will  get  it. 

OOP  SHIFTB  rrS  VIET  STAND 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  DdhcamI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rccou  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Thore  was  no  objection. 

Mr. DX7NCAN of Oegon.  Mr. Speaker. 
yesterday  I  read  a  news  story  on  page 
3  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  News 
by  Ted  Knapp,  a  Scripps-Howard  staff 
writer. 

The  headline  is  "OOP  Shifts  Its  Viet 
Stand."  The  thrust  of  the  article  Is  to 
the  effect  that  the  Republican  campaign 
strategists  have  decided  to  make  the 
Vietnam  conflict  a  partisan  political  is- 
sue in  the  fall  elections.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  article  is  a  most  astoimding 
and  disturbing  quotation  ascribed  to  an 
unnamed  OOP  "sptdcesman."  The  quo- 
tation is: 

We  want  to  destroy  voters'  confldenoe  In 
Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  responsible  Republican  leader  would 
make  such  a  statement  at  a  critical 
time  in  this  Nation's  history  and  at  a 
time  when  some  270,000  American  troops 
are  coounitted  in  Vietnam.  These 
troops  are  not  there  as  Democrats 
ot  as  Republicans,  but  as  Americans 
committed  to  turning  back  Communist 
aggression.  I  point  out  again  that  the 
"spokesman"  Is  unnamed.  It  is  not  the 
statement  of  the  minority  leader  of 
either  body. 

This  is  no  time  to  deliberately  set  out 
to  destroy  confidence  in  the  Commander 
in  Chief.  To  do  so  may  give  immediate 
partisan  political  advantage  but  do  ir- 
r^jarable  damage  to  the  Nation  and 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation for  which  we  have  fought  so  long 
under  leadership  of  both  parties. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Republican 
congressional  leadership  has  adopted  a 
constructive  and  rewonsible  position 
in  regard  to  the  problems  of  southeast 
Asia.  Hie  distinguished  minority  leader 
said  on  February  24 : 

I  believe  that  Republicans  are  generally 
Impressed  with  the  admlnlstntton's  firm- 
ness against  Communist  aggression  In  South 
Viet  Nam. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  others  in 
the  country  today  Induding  some  of  both 
political  parties  from  my  own  State. 

Responsible  political  opposition  Is  not 
easy.  It  implies  a  constant  and  critical 
review  of  policy.  It  requlrea  crttldsm 
of  spedflc  policies  only  after  an  evalua- 
tion of  alternatives  and  a  willingness  to 
commit  oneself  to  a  reasonable  alter- 
native. 

When  we  agree  that  Communist  ag- 
gression Is  a  threat,  not  Just  to  South 
Vietnam,  but  to  the  nations  of  Asia  and 
ultimately  to  our  own  ftee  society:  irtien 


we  agree  that  there  Is  no  power  or  com- 
bination of  powers  in  Asia  cMMible  of 
withstanding  Communist  attain  without 
the  support  of  the  United  States;  when 
the  American  commitment  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  an  aco(Hnplished  fact  and  the  sig- 
nificanoe  of  its  success  or  failure  upon 
the  whole  world  irrefutable;  when  the 
alternatives  available  to  us  are  so  lim- 
ited and  have  been  and  are  being  ao 
completely  considered,  cannot  we  agree 
that  the  proper  function  of  all  Americans 
is  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  late 
Senator  Vandenberg  and  Join  hands  to 
support  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  this  critical  time  and  on  this 
criticid  issue,  rather  than  seeking  to 
undermine  confidence  in  the  leadership. 

I  have  never  asked  a  single  question 
of  the  administration  that  they  luive  not 
tried  to  answer  completely  and  candidly. 
Weekly  briefings  are  held  here  on  the  Hill 
by  the  State  D^itartment.  Cabinet 
members  troop  to  the  Hill  almost  didly 
for  hearings  before  committees  of  the 
Congress.  For  days  there  was  a  com- 
plete and  thorough  review  of  this  entire 
question  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Commmlttee  and  the  TV  cameras 
of  all  the  networks.  Many  Monbers 
have  gone  to  the  scene  of  conflict  and 
returned  to  report  to  their  colleagues  on 
the  conditions  they  found.  I  doubt  if 
there  has  ever  been  an  issue  as  thor- 
oughly examined,  explained  and  debated 
as  has  this  question  of  oiu:  policy  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Yet  if  we  continue  to  say  that  the  ad- 
ministrati(Hi  has  not  been  candid  or 
that  there  is  a  credibility  gap,  often 
enough,  it  will  be  printed  and  it  will  be 
read  and  it  will  be  believed  by  enougta 
to  seriously  impair  our  national  effort 
and  our  naticmal  effectiveness. 

As  a  matter  oi  fact  all  is  not  h(H>ele88 
in  the  world  and  the  effort  in  southeast 
Asia  has  not  been  without  success.  The 
military  lecture  is  vastly  improved  over 
the  dark  days  of  1965.  In  spite  of  tbe 
civil  unrest.  typicsJ  of  every  emerging 
nation  in  the  world,  electicms  are  sched- 
uled in  South  '\netnam  and  the  military 
rule  has  been  diluted  by  civilian  member- 
ship on  the  ruling  Directorate.  In  Indo- 
nesia, communism  has  been  dealt  a  death 
blow,  the  attack  (m  Malaysia  terminated 
and  there  is  talk  of  that  country's  re- 
turn to  the  United  Nations.  Conditions 
in  Laos  seem  somewhat  better  and  there 
are  rumbles  of  a  lessiming  of  the  ten- 
sions with  Cambodia  concurrent  with 
rumbles  of  internal  difficulties  in  China, 
Itself.    Success  can  crown  our  efforts. 

There  are  details  of  our  policy  with 
which  I  disagree  and  I  know  that  there 
are  details  with  which  all  disagree.  No 
one — neither  the  President,  nor  I,  nor 
any  of  you,  nor  any  American — likes  the 
situation.  Everyone  would  like  it  to  go 
away.  It  will  not  go  away  easily  but  it 
will  pass  Into  hlst(M7  as  a  victory  for  the 
free  world  if  we  all  pun  together,  and  if 
we— Republieaos  and  Democrats  alike-- 
revert  to  oonstnictlve  criticism  and  not 
sedc  simply  "to  destroy  voters'  confidence 
In  Johnson"-^  we  do  not  we  may  un- 
IntentlonaUy  destroy  far  more. 

As  I  heard  one  man  say  the  other  day, 
vrtiat  we  need  Is  a  wQUngness  on  the  part 
of  public  ofBclals  to  brave  the  poUtleal 
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casualty  lists  wiUi  the  44me  willingness 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  marines  risk 
tbe  casualty  lists  of  batt 


EXCESS  PROPER"] 
AMERICA 


IN  LATIN 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  I  <  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  uiat  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  IMr.  Monag&n] 
may  extend  his  remarks  lit  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  incltvle  extraneous 
matter.         | 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tei  dpore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ( f  the  goitleman 
from  Texas? 
'    There  was  no  objectica. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  lii.l  Speaker,  the 
1965  Foreign  Assistant  Act  called  on 
the  Agency  for  mtemstftonal  Develop- 
ment to  utilize  excess  p<lsonal  property 
wherever  practicable  in  l|eu  of  the  pro- 
curement of  new  items  for  U.S. -assisted 
projects  and  programs]  It  is  obvious 
that  such  utilization  caad  promote  ttO- 
dency  and  economy.  |  Therefore,  the 
Special  Subcommittee  mi  Donable  Prop- 
erty, of  which  I  am  chiairman,  and  of 
irtiich  the  Committee  on  Government 
Op^ations  is  the  parent  committee,  has 
devoted  much  study  to  this  matter. 

lAst  April,  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  approved  a  report  en- 
titled "The  Use  erf  Excite  Property  by 
the  US.  Foreign  Aid  Pn^ram  in  Latin 
America" — House  Report  No.  1466.  89th 
Congress.  The  committee  found  that  the 
great  (^iportunitles  for  uaing  excess  prap- 
eity  in  the  U.S.  Government  programs 
there  were  not  being  ade^ately  realized. 
Hie  report  also  called  attention  to  the 
parallel  opportunity   of  I 


assisting  U.S. 
rtions  to  ob- 
imder  the  au- 
lOSoftheFor- 
1.  It  made  a 
designed 
d  riOdeney  of 


noninofit  voluntary  oi 

tain  more  excess  propert; 

thority  of  sections  607 

eign  Assistance  Act  of 

nmnber  of  recommend 

to  Improve  the  econnny  . , 

tbe  excess  property  pro^tam  by  AID  bi 

Latin  America.  I 

The  other  day  The  Washington  Daily 
News  summed  up  the  report  in  an  ex- 
eellent  editorial  endorsiite  the  commit- 
tee'' view  that  AID  4^ould  improve 
Mency  education  in  ho|K  to  use  excess 
Woperty. 

Also,  the  committee 
a  specific  recommendai 
"slonal  meetings  to 
*ion  of  procedures  for 
property.    It  is  grai 
»««ntly  representatives 
to  Latin  Aiberica  and  . 
held  a  sembiar  to  Pani 

cuss  this  subject.    A     „.    

»rtlcle  on  the  seminar  appeared  to  "the 
Mami  Herald  for  June  3.  1966,  written 
^George  Westerman,  of  the  Panama 
™»wne.  a  specinl  oorretoondent  to  the 
Herald.  This  article  rrf^  to  a  state- 
"»ent  of  the  AID  Mission  IMrector  to 
P»nama  that  through  4^  use  of  excess 
^^rty  "wt  have  been  able  to  provide 
"w*s  and  tractors  for  cc  mmunity  action 
^ograms,  medical  supples  for  rural 
«alth  programs,  and  Equipment  and 
nunishings  for  widely   i  iverae  proJecU 


irt  eontatoed 

that  AID  hold 

vide  informa- 

taintog  excess 

to  learn  that 

AID  missions 

Washtogton 

City  to  dls- 

informative 


ranging  from  vocational  schools  to  eo- 
(Wieratlve  supenuarkets." 

I  believe  both  the  edit(»1al  and  the  ar- 
ti<de  will  be  of  interest  to  tbe  Congress 
and  under  unanimous  consent  am  to- 
cludlng  them  to  the  Rxoord  at  this  potot : 
(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Dally  News, 
Jxme  10.  19661 

H^MWFM — ^SMD  TOMOS 

Some  of  the  perennially  bimabUng  bureau- 
crats In  tbe  AID  never  seem  to  learn — or 
perhaps  It's  just  that  they  dont  pay  atten- 
tton.  At  any  rate,  the  House  Oovernment 
Operations  Committee  has  caught  them 
again,  wasting  the  tajQtayer's  money  in  Latin 
America. 

What  they  are  doing  Is  buying  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  brand  new  equipment 
for  AID  programs  wtalle  mountains  of  per- 
fectly good  CK>vemment  surplus  Items  go 
on  the  pubUc  auction  block  back  home  for 
six  cenu  on  the  dollar.  Put  another  way. 
AID  could  buy  16  surplus  hammers  for  the 
price  It  pays  for  one  new  one. 

Committee  members  who  toiu*ed  Latin 
American  Aid  missions  reported  their  shock 
and  dismay  that  many  AID  officials  In  the 
field  didn't  even  know  surplus  equipment 
was  available,  and  this  despite  a  clear  oon- 
gresstonal  order  last  year  to  buy  surpliu 
material  when  it  was  available. 

It  aU  comes  back  to  Washington,  where 
AID'S  brass  has  obviously  managed  to  Ignore 
the  ComptroUer  General's  complaint  that 
available  siupltis  property  Isn't  being  used. 

The  Committee  felt  "the  UiUted  States  has 
a  magnificent  opportunity  to  do  great  good 
with  smaU  expenditures"  in  this  area.  And, 
in  a  magnificent  xinderstatcment.  It  added 
that  "AID  should  Improve  Agency  education 
In  how  to  use  surplus  property." 

Amen! 

in-om  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  Jime  3, 1966) 

PtOnCRTT  BOERVOOI  OlVINC  AID  A  BoOST 

(By  George  Westerman) 
Pamava. — ^TXjS.  Agency  for  International 
Development  missions  In  Central  and  South 
America,  In  the  period  from  July,  1964, 
through  Idarch,  1966,  acquired  property  val- 
ued at  men  than  93J6  mllUon  from  the  UjS. 
Armed  Forcea  Otspoaal  Office  In  tbe  Canal 


The  total  $2,661,766  does  not  Include  ex- 
cess property  which  may  have  been  acquired 
directly  from  Navy  or  Air  Force  facllltiea. 

The  figure  was  disclosed  by  James  Magellas, 
AID  mission  chief  In  Panama,  in  addressing 
a  regional  immlnar  on  excess  property  held 
here  this  week. 

Bepreeentatlves  of  an  AID  missions  In 
Latin  America  and  from  Washington  dis- 
cussed tbe  use  of  exceas  property  In  the  de- 
velopment programs  and  projects  ^wcsored 
by  Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  material  Is  used  In  conjunction  with 
local  govermnents  In  tbe  Implementation  of 
IMtjgrams  carried  out  tmder  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

During  tbe  conference,  AID  representa- 
tives visited  excess  property  depots  In  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  also  the  proposed  sites  for 
excess  property  used  by  AID  and  the  Pana- 
manian government  In  carrying  out  devel- 
opment programs. 

Panama  was  selected  as  conference  site  be- 
cause of  three  Important  factors:  It  Is  Ideally 
located;  It  Is  tbe  targeet  excess  property  user 
among  Latin  American  countries;  there  are 
excees  property  depots  located  In  tbe  Panama 
Canal  Zone. 

Here  in  Panama,  Magellas  said,  "we  have 
used  excees  property  extensively  in  support 
of  our  programs  and  projects."  Against  cer- 
tain loans  It  has  been  possible  to  obtain 
excess  properties  from  Jai>an,  Germany  and 


the  U.S.  for  a  total  acquisition  oast  of  aass,- 
933. 

The  Military  Disposal  Yards  also  consti- 
tuted a  large  reservoir  from  which  the  AID 
mission  here  ocmtlnuously  obtains  axoees 
property.  During  1966  this  mission  obtained 
property  valued  at  6479,906  acquialtian  ooets 
from  dlQMS*!  depots  at  Bodman.  Albrook  and 
Madden  mmtary  InstolUttooe. 

"Through  tbe  use  of  these  oonmiodltles," 
Magellas  said,  "we  have  been  able  to  pro- 
vide tmcks  and  tractors  for  community  ac- 
tion Improvement  programs,  medical  sup- 
pUes  for  rural  health  programs,  and 
equipment  and  furnishing  for  widely  diverse 
projects  ranging  frona  vocational  schools  to 
cooperative  supermarkets." 

Under  the  program  all  property  Is  acquired 
by  the  user  on  an  "as  ts.  when  is"  basis 
and  transfer  of  title  takes  place  at  the  dis- 
posal yard. 

Magellas  said  that  "s<xnetlmea  with  a  little 
Imagination,  seemingly  useless  equipment 
may  be  transformed  and  used  for  entirely 
different  purpoaes  than  that  for  wblcb  It 
was  Intended." 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ROBINS 
AIR  FORCE  BASE,  GA. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ge(»^a  [Mr.  PL-nrrl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  to  the 
Record  and  toclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  [^>eaker,  yesterday, 
June  14,  it  was  our  privilege  and  high 
honor  to  participate  to  the  ceremonies 
commemorating  the  25th  aniUversary  of 
the  establishment  of  Robins  Air  Force 
Base,  Ga. 

The  personnel  of  this  installation — ci- 
vilian and  military— oonstitute  a  great 
asset  to  middle  Georgia.  It  is  an  equally 
great  credit  and  asset  to  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment and  the  security  of  the 
United  States  to  war  and  to  peace. 

On  June  14,  1941,  the  official  an- 
noimcement  of  the  site  selection  of  what 
became  Robins  Air  F(»«e  Base  was  made. 
On  September  1, 1941,  ground  was  broken 
and  oonstruction  commenced.  On  n6- 
vesBber  9,  1941,  the  first  commander  es- 
tablished his  headquarters  to  a  tent  and 
activated  the  Southeast  Air  Depot  at 
Wellston,  Ga.  On  January  23.  1942.  it 
was  aniuMinced  that  the  flytog  field  at 
tbe  air  depot  would  be  named  to  honor  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Augustine  Warner  Robins, 
who  had  died  to  1940. 

On  October  14,  1942,  the  War  Depart- 
ment, by  General  Orders  No.  53.  redesig- 
nated the  Wellston  Air  Depot  as  Warner 
Robins  Army  Air  Depot.  At  the  same 
time,  the  city  of  Wellston,  the  post  office, 
and  the  railroad  station  were  also  re- 
named Warner  Robins  for  conformity 
and  to  honor  General  Robins. 

The  program  of  this  anniversary  oc- 
casion was  appropriately  dedicated  to  a 
great  American — ^my  colleague  and 
friend — the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  who 
for  50  years  and  2  months  served  as 
Representative  from  Georgia  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

With  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
include  here  the  printed  remarks  which 
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dedicated  the  procrmm  of  the  day  to  Mr. 

Vinson: 

TBn  Pboobam  Is  DancAiiD  10  trs  HoHOBAau 

Cabl  VutsoR,  VJB.  HouBB  or  BMnaamtrtA- 

Txm.  1914-66 

Carl  Vixuon  of  lCUl*dgavlUe,  Oaargla.  wu 
bom  lfoT0mb«r  18.  1888,  in  Baldwin  County, 
OeorgU.  H«  reoMvad  bla  education  at  the 
GtoorgU  Military  OoUege  at  UlUedgarUla.  and 
received  bla  degr«e  from  the  Iferoar  Unlver- 
■Ity  lAW  School  In  1803.  Ha  entered  the 
private  practice  of  law  In  ICllledgevUle  fol- 
lowing hla  graduation,  and  was  elected  to 
hU  flrat  public  oOoe.  Solidtor  for  Baldwin 
County,  thrve  yean  later.  He  served  In  the 
General  Aaaembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
from  1900  to  1918.  holding  the  position  of 
^>eaker  Pro  Tempore  of  the  General  As- 
sembly 1011-1913.  He  was  then  appointed 
Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Baldwin 
County  In  1913. 

Carl  Vinson  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  House  of  RepresenUtlves  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  1914,  to  the  SSd  Congress,  to  flU  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  W. 
Hardwlck,  who  had  been  elected  United 
States  Senator.  He  was  re-elected  to  the 
64th-73d  Ccmgresses  from  the  Tenth  District 
of  Georgia.  Following  the  Redlatrletlng  Act 
of  1931,  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  Sixth 
District  of  Georgia  In  the  73d-88th  Con- 
gresses. 

Carl  Vinson  decided  to  retire  at  the  con- 
clusion erf  the  88th  Congress,  and  did  not 
.  offer  for  ra-electlon  In  1964.    He  retired  Jan- 
uary 8,  1968,  to  his  farm  home  In  Ullledge- 
vllle,  Georgia. 

Carl  Vinson  served  on  many  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. His  advice  and  counsel  were 
often  sought  by  many  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ers. He  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  from  December  1931  to 
January  3,  1947.  On  January  3,  1947,  the 
Bouse  Committee  on  Armed  Services  was 
activated  with  Carl  Vinson  as  the  ranking 
Democrat.  On  January  8,  1949,  he  became 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  served  aa  Chairman  from  1949 
to  1953  and  from  1956  until  his  retirement 
January  3,  196S. 

Carl  Vinson  was  most  Influential  In  the 
build-up  of  the  armed  forces  for  World  War 
n  and  the  post-war  conflict.  He  was  instru- 
mental In  the  strategic  location  of  bases  and 
military  establishments  throughout  the  na- 
tion and  the  free  world. 

Carl  Vinson,  although  retired,  still  has  the 
Interest  of  the  nation  and  Georgia  uppermost 
in  his  heart  and  ntlnd.  His  advice,  guidance, 
and  counsel  are  still  sought  by  many  in 
high  public  oAce. 

The  civilian  and  military  complement 
of  Robins  Air  Force  Base — 23,150  strong 
as  of  June  14,  1966 — ^reflect  honor  and 
credit  upon  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

It  is  with  pride  in  the  25-year  history 
of  Robins  Air  Force  Base,  and  with  con- 
fidence In  the  future,  that  the  men  and 
women  of  Robins  Air  Force  Base  per- 
form their  mission;  Their  manner  of 
performance  in  the  accomplishment  of 
their  objectives  is  such  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  say  to  those  who  have  gone 
before,  those  who  serve  at  Robins  now, 
and  thow  who  shall  follow  in  years  to 
come.  "We  salute  you  and  express  our 
gratitude  for  a  Job  well  done." 

The  ceremonial  flag  of  the  XTnited 
States  Off  America  flew  yesterday,  as  It 
has  for  the  first  20  years  of  Robins  Air 
Poroe  Base  history.  In  honor  and  glory. 
X  express  the  hope,  and  I  feel  the  eonfl- 
denoe.  that  when  many  cS  us  shaU  re- 


turn to  Robins  Air  Force  Base  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  anniversary  of  Hs 
establishment,  it  shall  reflect  the  same 
high  standards  of  performance  and 
achievement  which  are  manifest  today. 


TIDE  RUNNING  IN  HOBOKEN 

ISr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  DAifmsl 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RicoiD  and  include  extraneous 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
irom  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIEU3.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hoboken, 
N.J.,  which  is  a  cornerstone  of  the  ccm- 
gressional  district  which  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  representing  for  8  years  in  the 
Congress.  Is  a  very  old  city  and  It  is  one 
of  the  most  densely  populated  munici- 
palities in  the  United  States.  According 
to  the  1960  census  figures,  48,441  persons 
live  in  the  "square  mile  dty." 

Hoboken  is  more  than  300  years  old 
and  it  has  all  the  problems  that  go  with 
municipal  antiquity.  Yet.  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  administration  of  Mayor 
Louis  De  Pascale  that  gigantic  steps  are 
being  taken  to  solve  these  problems. 

The  people  of  Hoboken  are  also  fortu- 
nate to  have  the  tireless  editorial  sup- 
port of  the  Jersey  Journal,  a  publication 
with  vast  Influence  in  northern  New 
Jersey.  The  efforts  of  the  Hoboken  dty 
fathers  to  pull  the  old  town  up  by  the 
bootstraiis  have  been  supported  fuUy  by 
the  Jersey  Journal,  and  this  newspaper 
deserves  public  commendation  for  Its 
community  ^Irit. 

In  order  that  all  Members  may  know 
what  is  happening  In  the  city  of  Hobo- 
ken and  what  the  Jersey  Journal  is  doing 
to  suivort  this  renaissance,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoRo  a  very  excellent  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Jersey  Journal  on 
June  14.  1966. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Tmi  RuNNXNo  nr  HoaoKxir 

Marine  ahlpping  is  on  the  way  back  In 
Hoboken.  For  many  years,  after  World  War 
I,  seagoing  vessels  were  gradually  deserting 
Hoboken's  once-famous  docks.  Then,  a 
doaen  years  ago,  the  ebb  current  was  halted. 
With  tills  newspi^Mr  throwing  fuU  support 
to  Mayor  Fred  DeSaplo  on  the  questloa.  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  had  come  In, 
Hoboken  got  modem  piers,  big  cargo  began 
to  move.  Hoboken  became  the  best  port  on 
the  Hudson  County  waterfront. 

Now  the  favorable  tide  Is  rising  fast  again. 
The  Scandinavian-American  Line,  based  at 
the  former  Holland-America  pier.  Is  '"<'1t"g 
eight  new  motorshlps  to  its  fleet.  Each  will 
make  Hoboken  its  first  port  of  call  to  start 
regular  trans-Atlantic  runs,  beginning  this 
month. 

As  a  terminal  for  passenger  liners,  Hobo- 
ken has  had  its  day,  but  cargo  ships  are 
finding  It  mora  and  mora  advantageous  to 
load  and  unload  there. 

The  rise  of  activity  along  the  river  re- 
flects favorably  on  efforts  of  the  city  admin- 
istration to  find  greater  use  for  the  water- 
front. 

One  abandoned  pier  taken  over  by  the 
dty  has  been  made  revenue-producing  by 
leasing  It  to  a  small  boat  sales  and  service 
enterprise. 


Another  has  now  been  sold  to  Stevens  la. 
stltute,  to  be  the  site  of  a  science  reaeaioli 
center  and  high-class  apartment  houses. 

Still  another  pier,  at  the  foot  of  7th 
Street,  ruined  by  fire,  la  waiting  for  someons 
with  imagination  and  drive  to  find  a  xm 
for  the  Bite  on  which  it  stands. 


JUNE  15— COMMEMORATION  OF 
MASS  DEPORTATIONS  OF  PER- 
SONS FROM  THE  BALTIC  STATES 
BY  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.! 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentte- 
man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallaohki] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OALLAOHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, we  commemorate  a  sad  event  in  i^ 
annals  of  world  history.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  60,000  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  dragged  from  their  homes  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  deported  to 
the  most  forbidding  regions  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  act  occurred  not  in  Nazi 
Germany,  but  in  the  Baltic  States  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  Ihe 
cruel  fate  of  these  people  was  dictated  by 
the  Russian  oppressors  who  had  some 
months  before  extinguished  the  flame  of 
democracy  and  freedom  in  the  Baltic 
States. 

Unfortimately,  these  60,000  individ- 
uals represent  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  deportations  and  deprivations  ef- 
fected by  the  Soviets  over  the  years.  The 
Baltic  States  have  endured  a  cruel  fate 
reserved  for  only  those  whose  attach- 
ment to  liberty  and  iwrsonal  freedom 
refuse  to  die  after  years  of  subjugation 
and  oppression. 

To  demonstrate  condemnation  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  the  Baltic  States  and 
the  methods  employed  to  attcnnpt  com- 
plete political  and  individual  subjuga- 
tion, the  U.S.  Government  has  never 
recognized  the  Soviet  Incorporation  of 
these  States.  In  response  to  this  official 
policy  of  the  greatest  bastion  of  freedom 
in  the  world  today,  the  Latvians,  Lithua- 
nians, and  Estonians — both  those  living 
in  their  home  States  and  those  who  have 
emigrated  throughout  the  world— cling 
flercely  to  the  dream  that  their  States 
will  eventually  be  triumphantly  restored 
to  freedom  and  democracy. 

It  is  this  determination  and  drive 
which  will  eventually  defeat  the  crude 
and  devious  methods  of  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  which  today  hold  sway  over  the 
Baltic  States.  The  Soviet  attempts  to 
detMtse  and  deflle  the  national  character 
of  the  Baltic  nations  will  eventually 
cower  in  the  face  of  these  ideals  and 
strengths  of  belM. 

It  is  always  ironic  that  when  the  Com- 
munists talk  of  freedom  and  wars  of  lib- 
eration they  completely  Ignore  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  only  true  aggressors  left 
In  the  world  today.  The  best  examples 
of  this  are  Uthuanla,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia. With  all  their  talk  of  coaUtion 
governments,  perhaps  it  is  time  to  em 
for  a  coalltloD  government  In  the  Baltle 
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states  and  allow  the  ij^ple  to  have  a 
say  In  their  future. 

I  proudly  and  confldei^^y  Join  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  CongMss  in  renewing 
our  dedication  to  the  ret  pect  for  the  citi 
sens  of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia. 
We  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  the 
true  children  of  freedom  and  liberty  are 
spawned  from  the  seed^  of  oppression 
and  adversity.  Until  llpfcrty  is  rampant 
in  the  Baltic  States,  th^r  cause  is  ever 
in  our  hearts,  minds,  aild  prayers. 

Many  people  talk  of  a  ooalition  govern- 
ment in  Vietnam  whic)i  would  Include 
the  Communists,  but  I  l>ave  never  heard 
a  Communist  voice  call  1  for  a  ooalition 
government  in  the  Baltic  States.  I 
would  like  to  hear  a  siiillar  urging  for 
these  countries  whose  ^>^ple  so  clearly 
love  freedom. 

Perhaps,  on  this  day 
cruel  fate  of  these  bra' 
day  to  remind  their  Coi 
son  that  we  should  h 
in  the  Baltic  States. 


we  recall  the 

people  it  is  a 

unist  oppres- 

f  ree  elections 

ti  start,  we  could 


call  for  a  coalition  govenmment,  a  coali- 
tion that  would  include  not  only  Com- 
munists as  it  does  now  lifit  people  freely 
dected  by  the  people  of  ithose  countries. 


It  would  be  a  flrst  ster 
true  freedom. 


to  liberty  and 


OF  DISCON- 
ENOER  SERV- 
P  RAILROADS 


at  this  point 
)ude  extraneous 

ipore.    Is  there 
if  the  gentleman 


eaker,  a  situa- 
Iportance  to  the 


INCREASING  NUMB: 
TINUANCES  OP  P. 
ICE  ON  THE  PART 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas]  <  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  I  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut;!  [Mr.  Gumo] 
may  extend  his  remi 
in  the  Record  and  ln( 
maXia.        

Ihe  SPEIAKER  pro 
objection  to  the  request 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  object 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr. 
tion  which  is  of  vital 
Nation  Is  the  increasing:  number  of  dls 
continuances  of  passenger  service  on  the 
part  of  railroads  across  the  country.  A 
prime  example  of  this  tt^nd  Is  the  con- 
tinuing request  by  the  Hew  Haven  Rail- 
road for  dtscontlnuanjde  of  passenger 
service.  1  j 

The  increase  is  in  lar^  part  the  result 
of  the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  Amendment  of  1958,  section 
13(a).  It  was  enactMl  to  provide  a 
ineans  by  which  railroads  could  obtain 
discontinuance  of  trsdnjiervlce  for  which 
there  was  no  longer  a  Heed.  But  as  an 
unforeseen  result  of  thjit  act,  the  public 
has  been  deprived  of  adequate  protection 
•gainst  the  curtailment  of  services  eith- 
er because  of  lack  of ,  tiearlngs.  or  the 
fact  that  when  there  |i|re  hearings,  the 
burden  of  proof  falls  upon  the  ill-pre- 
pared  pubUc  to  prove  |hat  the  continu 
ance  of  passenger  servli 
unfair  burden  upon  int^: 

Consequently,   the 


provides  inadequate  protection  for  the 
public.  A  railroad  is  not  like  a  small 
industry.  It  cannot  be  guided  in  its  busi- 
ness decision  solely  by  the  profit  motive. 
Its  operations  affect  every  aspect  of 
American  life  from  national  security  to 
recreation.  Because  of  this,  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  obligation  to  insiire 
that  the  public  interest  is  adequately 
safeguarded. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
remedy  the  inequities  present  in  the  act 
as  it  stands.  It  will  provide  that  when 
a  rtdlroad  petitions  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  discontinue  or  al- 
ter its  passenger  service,  the  Commission 
will  allow  such  action  only  after  a  full 
hearing  at  which  the  railroad  will  have 
to  prove  that  its  action  will  not  consti- 
tute an  undue  burden  upon  interstate 
commerce  or  adversely  affect  the  public 
interest. 

Where  imder  the  present  law  the  rail- 
road can  sit  back  while  whomever 
chooses  to  Intervene  on  behalf  of  the 
public  must  discharge  an  impossible  bur- 
den, the  situation  now  will  be  reversed. 
The  railroad  will  not  only  have  to  prove 
that  its  passenger  service  constitutes  a 
financial  hardship,  but  that  the  public 
will  not  be  unduly  burdened  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  transportation  service. 

To  insure  immediate  protection  for  the 
public  under  the  bill,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  adequate  representation 
for  the  public  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  have  a  moratorium  on  all  hear- 
ings for  discontinuance  of  railroad  pas- 
senger service  for  a  period  of  18  months 
following  the  enactment  of  my  bill. 
This,  I  feel,  will  provide  sufficient  time 
for  there  to  be  developed,  in  the  pro- 
posed Department  of  Transportation  a 
division  which  can  marshal  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  to 
present  the  strongest  possible  case  for 
the  public  to  the  Commission. 

The  moratorium  is,  I  believe,  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  further  unnecessary 
service  reductions  until  such  time  as  our 
side,  the  trainmen,  and  the  riding  public 
are  prepared  to  respond. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
hearings  are  a  necessary  part  of  our  legal 
process,  which  is  predicated  upon  the  ad- 
versary system.  When  one  side  has  an 
unfair  advantage  over  the  other,  sub- 
stantial Justice  is  not  achieved. 

Only  under  this  procedure  can  we  be 
sure  that  the  interest  of  the  country,  of 
the  public,  and  of  those  who  work  on  the 
railroad  will  be  adequately  protected. 
The  crisis  is  at  hand.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  services  vital 
to  the  Nation's  well-being  are  not  lost 
by  default. 
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BALTIC  DEPORTATIONS 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentie- 
man  frc«n  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski] 
may  extend  his  ranarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HEUSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tradi- 
tionally, the  warm  sunny  month  of  June 
connotes  such  pleasurable  experiences  as 
graduations,  vacations,  and  weddings. 
However,  to  millions  of  people  hi  the 
Baltic  States  and  their  countiess  friends 
and  relatives  throughout  the  world,  June 
13  and  14,  1940,  is  a  tragic  and  infamous 
date.  It  was  during  that  period  when 
the  hard-won  independence  of  the  Esto- 
nians, Latvians,  and  Uthuanians  was 
blatantly  violated  by  Russian  soldiers. 
It  was  on  that  date  that  the  mass  trans- 
portation of  peaceful  citizens  reached  its 
apex  with  more  than  100,000  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  from  all  three  states 
being  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

A  quick  glance  back  to  the  immediate 
post-World  War  I  period  gives  one  a 
better  understsoiding  of  the  deep  tragedy 
under  which  these  people  fell.  Among 
the  celebrated  14  Points  enunciated  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  for  peacetime 
consideration  and  appUcation  was  the 
right  of  all  subject  peoples  to  self-deter- 
mination. This  particular  point  was  im- 
mediately accepted  by  the  people  of  the 
Baltic,  and  each  country  waged  a  suc- 
cessful Independence  struggle. 

Postindependence  found  each  country 
struggling  to  overcome  massive  problems 
of  education,  industrialization,  agricul- 
ture, and  related  subjects.  But  the  peo- 
ple had  a  mind  to  work,  and  progress 
was  steady. 

Russia  had  frequently  attempted  to 
reassert  its  control  of  the  countries,  but 
each  attempt  had  been  successfully  re- 
sisted. Finally  during  the  early  1930's 
the  Russians  agreed  to  treaties  of  mutual 
respect  and  nonaggression.  But  as  has 
so  often  been  the  case  with  Russia,  those 
solemn  treaties  were  soon  violated. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War 
was  used  as  an  excuse  for  invading  these 
states,  and  in  June  1940,  the  Russians 
began  their  systematic  reign  of  terror. 
Leading  political  figures  and  intellec- 
tuals were  among  the  flrst  victims. 
Those  that  were  not  immediately  killed 
or  imprisoned  were  soon  deported  from 
their  homeland  to  the  vast  remote  re- 
gions of  Russia.  The  terror  soon  reached 
down  to  the  poorer  peasant  and  working 
people  until  the  period  of  mid-J\me  when 
the  infamous  June  13-14  period  saw 
more  than  100,000  people  deported  from 
their  homes. 

This  is  indeed  a  sad  event  to  commem- 
orate, but  we  do  the  victims  a  disservice 
if  we  simply  stop  there.  We  must  deter- 
mine to  derive  meaning  from  their  sac- 
rifloe;  their  suffering  has  a  deeper  sig->. 
niflcance,  and  merits  more  than  Just 
speeches  or  gatherings.  I  want  us  in 
every  way  feasible  to  instill  hope  and 
courage  in  the  people  of  Latvia  and 
Lithuania  and  Estonia  to  continue  thdr 
t>elief  that  a  change  will  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  must  believe  that 
the  freedom  and  peace  which  were  onoe 
theirs  will  once  again  be  achieved.  Let 
us  take  this  opiwrtunity  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  principle  that  the  Bal- 
tic peoples  will  one  day  be  truly  freemen 
in  their  own  homeland  and  no  longer 
bear  the  burdens  of  Russian  imperialism 
and  control. 

The  United  States  has  refused  to  rec- 
ognize  the   destruction   of    the   Baltic 
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StatM  and  eontlnuefl  lU  foil  raeognltlan 
of  the  dtplomatle  rqn«aentetlvM  In 
Washington  of  the  once  free  Battle  Re- 
pubUos.  Tbie  gives  hope  and  enoouimge- 
ment  for  eventual  ddlveranee  of  the 
ci^itlye  Baltic  people*. 

We  aek  all  people  who  bdlere  In  free- 
dom and  Justice  to  remember  those  who 
died  ondw  the  yoke  of  godless  oppree- 
skm.  We  ask  tttea  to  remember  with  us 
the  coontleBS  UMUtyis  who  have  shed 
their  blood  to  give  testimony  of  their  de- 
sire for  ttw  blessings  of  liberty. 

Let  OS  keep  alive  the  hope  that  Esto- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  will  once 
again  take  their  place  in  the  world  of 
free  nations.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
voices  of  the  Baltic  nations  crying  for 
freedom  will  not  be  Ignored. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  POSTMASTERS 
AND  RDRAL  CARRIERS  SHOUID  BE 
TAKEN  ODT  OP  POLITICS  AND 
PLACED  ON  MERIT  SYSTEM 
UNDER  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COM- 
MISSION 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlie- 
man  from  Iowa  TMr.  Cuivn]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rioo«B  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

That  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CULVSR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  which  win 
take  the  appointment  of  postmasters  and 
mral  carriers  out  of  politics  and  place 
them  on  a  merit  system  under  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  where  they  belong. 

For  too  many  years,  these  positions 
have  been  filled  according  to  poIUical 
expediency.  Yet  today,  as  our  post  of- 
fices have  become  highly  mechanised 
and  our  postal  operations  more  complex, 
and  as  our  daOy  economic  and  sodal 
transactions  become  increasingly  de- 
pendent upon  eflldent  postal  service,  it 
is  more  important  than  ever  before  that 
the  men  who  axe  responsible  for  han- 
dling our  mall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
the  only  legitimate  crlteria^their  merits 
and  their  abilities. 

Local  political  committees  exist  to 
nominate  candidates,  raise  fuuds,  regis- 
ter voters,  and  get  out  the  vote.  They 
are  not  designed  as  an  auxiliary  pexscm- 
nel  agency  for  the  UJB.  Government. 

As  long  as  patronage  continues  to  play 
any  part  in  postal  annolntments.  local 
political  committees — and  sometimes 
entire  communities  can  be  divided  by 
differences  of  opinion  on  matters  which 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  party 
affairs. 

And  as  long  aa  the  system  oontlnuee. 
Congressmen  will  be  required  to  devote 
ooDsklerable  ttane—both  their  own  and 
that  of  their  staff  member»— to  an  atea 
in  which  he  has  no  reason  to  be  Involved 
atalL 

Last  weekend.  I  addressed  a  grovt  ot 
dedicated  lOwa  postal  rmpViyofs  msiij 
of  whom  have  devoted  yens  In  soTlce  to 
their  communities  and  have  developed 
valuable  experience  and  expertise.   Yet 


many  ot  them  win  never  have  an  op- 
portunity to  reach  the  top  Job — regard- 
less of  merits  and  abllitlea — as  long  as 
pontics  idays  a  part  in  the  sdectlon 
process. 

Postal  employees  are  forbidden  under 
the  Hatch  Act  tnm  participating  in 
poUtlcal  activity.  But  the  top  Job  In  the 
Post  OfBce  is  a  traditional  reward  for 
political  activity. 

I  urge  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
take  immediate  action  to  insure  that 
these  important  Jobs  are  given  to  those 
individuals  who  can  best  meet  the  re- 
sponsiblUtte;'  of  the  positions. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  MENTAL  RE- 
TARDATION FACILITIES  CON- 
STRUCTION ACT  OF  1963 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  CulvzxI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

ThB  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Mental  Retardation  FadUtles  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963  which  win  permit  the  use 
of  funds  under  this  program  by  local 
schools  to  construct  and  equip  classrooms 
for  the  education  of  the  mtm tally  re- 
tarded. 

Under  existing  law.  the  only  way  that 
Federal  money  can  now  assist  the  edu- 
cation of  these  children  is  through  class- 
rooms to  be  buUt  in  Institutions  for  the 
retarded. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  axe  today 
about  5Mi  million  mentally  retarded  per- 
sons In  ova  country,  and  9  out  of  10  of 
these  are  educable.  For  the  most  part, 
these  persons  do  not  require  institution- 
alization, and  win  probably  live  in  their 
homes  and  their  communities  aU  td  their 
Uvea. 

Their  primary  need  Is  the  opportunity 
for  education  and  training,  to  enable 
them  to  develop  their  fuU  potentiaL 
Properly  educated,  they  can  become  pro- 
ductive members  of  society.  Without 
such  training  and  the  opportunity  for 
empk>yment.  they  may  very  weU  become 
welfare  recipients  and  totally  dependent 
upon  their  families  and  their  communi- 
ties. 

The  State  at  Iowa  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  a-year  study  on  mental  health 
care  wbieh  points  up  the  Importance  ot 
providing  mental  health  servioes  at  the 
local  lev^  A  special  committee  on 
mental  retardation  recommended  that 
special  class  programs  for  these  children 
be  an  integral  part  of  total  school  pro- 
grams, and  that  services  to  the  men- 
tally retarded  in  the  community  be 
strengthened  and  expanded. 

PubUc  awareness  of  the  kmg-ignored 
problems  of  the  mentally  retarded  is 
growing.  In  Iowa,  there  are  now  more 
than  500  programs  at  the  local  level 
which  provide  special  education  and 
training  tor  roughly  7,200  mentally  re- 
tarded children.  The  progress  being 
made  in  these  classes  is  remarkable. 


Yet  State  oflkdals  estimate  that  there 
are  a  total  of  21,000  mentally  retarded 
children  of  school  age  in  Iowa — ^which 
means  that  two-thirds  of  these  children 
are  not  now  getting  this  kind  of  assist- 
ance. 

Many  school  districts  may  wish  to  pro> 
vide  classes  for  the  retarded,  but  they 
face  a  classroom  shortage  and  a  grow- 
ing school  populatl<Hi.  When  funds  are 
limited,  there  Is  a  tendency  to  fill  the 
needs  of  the  regular  school  population 
first.  .^ 

My  UU  would  permit  funds  already 
appropriated  under  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Facilities  Construction  Act  to  be 
used  to  assist  these  local  schools  in  meet- 
ing their  needs  for  special  facilities  for 
the  mmtally  retarded.  In  so  doing,  it 
win  not  only  provide  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  the  chUd  who  can  best  profit 
from  life  and  education  in  his  own  home 
and  community,  but  wiU  also  prove  effec- 
tive in  alleviating  the  overcrowded  con- 
ditions in  residential  institutions. 

I  urge  the  serious  consideration  by  the 
House  of  Representattfes  to  the  amend- 
ment, which  win  help  give  each  retarded 
child  the  opportunity  to  develop  his  fuD 
potential,  in  the  environment  most  con- 
ducive to  that  development. 


SPEEDUP  ORDERED  IN  ACTION  ON 
COMPLAINTS  OP  JOB  BIAS 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pzppn}  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recoid  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  those  who  read 
this  Record  win  be  very  much  pleased 
to  read  the  following  article  by  Miss 
Ruth  Montgomery,  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing and  esteemed  of  the  Wadilng- 
ton  newspaper  correspondents,  about  the 
very  fine  Job  being  done  by  Dr.  Luther 
Holoomb,  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  in 
dealing  with  the  complaints  of  race  dis- 
crimination in  Jobs  related  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Dr.  Holcomb,  a  distinguished  Baptist 
minister  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  shown  the 
most  commendable  sseal  in  ordering  s 
speed  up  in  action  on  complaints  of  race 
discrimination  and  Is  referring  cases  to 
the  Attorney  General  In  large  numbers 
since  he  has  assumed  his  very  challenging 
position. 

The  country  is  fortunate  to  have  a  man 
of  the  outstanding  abiUty,  oompasslonate 
Interest  and  dedicated  zeal  in  eliminating 
race  discrimination,  in  charge  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  CcHnmls- 
sion. 

His  performance  as  Acting  Chairman 
certainly  oonunends  him  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  country  to  become  Chair- 
man of  this  meaningful  Cnnmisslon. 

I  include  the  article  by  Miss  Mont- 
gomery appearing  in  the  Philadeli^tla  in- 
quirer of  June  10.  1966,  eoneemlng  the 
exceUent  work  being  done  by  Dr.  Hol- 


eomb,  following  these  r^^rks  In  the 
body  of  the  Record  : 
SmDXTP  OtSBkKD  nr  Action 
or  Job  Bias 


(By  Ruth  Montgoi  rjery) 
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Washington. — Dr.  Lutbeij  Holcomb  has 
ordered  a  speedup  In  action  da  complalnta  of 
itoe  discrimination,  and  is]  referring  cases 
to  the  Attorney  General  at;  an  accelerated 
psce  since  being  named  actlilg  chairman  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Oppbrtunity  Com- 
mission. Presiding  at  the  Srst  commission 
meeting  since  the  resignatiob  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Jr..  who  is  running  for  Governor  of 
Mew  Tork,  Dr.  Holcomb  declsiM :     . 

"Tlie  time  for  continued]  ^wtion  is  now, 
because  weTe  Just  begun  to  oombat  dlscrlml- 
utlon.  We  must  not  lose  elBit  of  the  sacri- 
&c«B  of  those  who.  by  their  courage  at  Selma, 
UoDtgomery  and  Blrmingh^Qi.  focused  na- 
ttonal  attention  on  the  acuU  need  for  civU 
rights  legislation."  j 

He  added  that  "the  lawk]  are  only  the 
beginning,"  and  it  la  "up  toUhe  commission 
to  move  ahead  with  the  dynamic  vigor  that 
President  Johnson  had  in  Mind  when  the 
iOM  Civil  Righto  Act  passed.']  i 

A  pioneer  in  the  civil  rlghW  movement.  Dr. 
Bolcomb  played  such  a  dominant  role  in  the 
desegregation  of  Dallas  that!  fresident  John 
P.  Kennedy  appointed  him  f^alrman  of  the 
Tnas  Advisory  Committee  to  the  VS.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  in  1961,  He  came  to 
EEOC  as  vice  chairman  last  ^ne. 

Nineteen  years  ago,  whcin  it  took  real 
oourage  for  a  white  man  to  «tand  up  and  be 
counted  on  the  race  issue  in  the  South,  Dr. 
Eolcomb  went  to  a  Negro  chufch  in  Dallas  to 
Introduce  NAACP  president Tlloy  Wllklns  at 
s  human  relations  rally. 

An  ordained  Baptist  Minister,  Dr.  Holc^b 
BonUnated  the  first  Negro  t«  the  boardxof 
dlnetors  at  the  Dallas  Conuhunlty  Chest  18 
retn  ago,  and  persiiaded  the  Dallas  chapter 
of  the  Red  Cross  to  place  a  Nifro  on  its  board 
ddlrectors.  , 

llirough  hU  personal  funt^ralslng  efforts 
numerous  bright  Negro  youths  were  sent  to 
college,  and  the  Rotary  Club^qf  Dallas  agreed 
to  grant  its  first  scholarship  to  a  Negro  stu- 
dent at  Mount  Holyoke. 

During  the  two  decades  tt  i  it  Dr.  Holoomb 
lad  the  fight  for  equal  o{^f>or^mlty  In  Dallas, 
iM  and  his  wife  were  often  hMrassed  by  abu- 
sive telephone  eaUs  in  the  tnlddle  of  the 
i^t.  and  other  youngsters  taunted  his  two 
children.  | 

Dr.  Holcomb  first  came  to  President  John- 
son's attention  in  194S  wheia  he  wrote  the 
then  freshman  Senator  that  a  Jewish  mother 
•aid  her  son  was  being  dlscrltnlnated  against 
«  a  mUltary  establishment  In  Missouri. 

Mr.  Jolinson  was  so  intrigued  by  a  Baptist 
Jl'acher  championing  the  i^use  of  an  un- 
™*n  Jewish  soldier  that  1  be  invited  Dr. 
Holcomb  to  stop  by  the  officM  the  next  time 
n*  ame  to  Washington.  A  iifuna  friendship 
whsequenUy  developed.         1 1 

The  commission  on  whlqh  Dr.  Holcomb 
•wves  was  establUhed  last  y^*"  to  Investigate 
cottplalnts  of  discrimination!  because  of  race, 
JfUgion,  sex,  or  national  origin.  This  week 
»•  Holcomb  set  up  a  task  Idrce  to  work  in 
tte  national  origins  field,  and  is  holding  hear- 
wgi  on  complaints  by  airlliiB  hostesses  who 
"•TO  been  forced  to  resign  w^en  they  marry, 
w  reach  the  ripe  old  age  of  I  (2. 

Cfr  Holcomb  has  made  dieplslons  of  dls- 
"mtaauon  based  on  raceUn  141  charges 
™»«»ing  40  employers  ant  ,  unions.  This 
r^«  he  personally  heard  coiiplainta  newly 
m^«^  *  »«a»n«t  U.8.  Steel  li  NAACP's  Bir- 
™2^»m  ^^ter.  after  Inciting  the  local 
?*™m  Dr.  John  Nixon.  U>  bring  five  of 
«°«  complainants  with  hUnto  Washington. 
«  setuement  of  thU  case  idould  have  far- 
'"entag  results,  since  a  possible  strike 
Hwaat  thU  basic  industry  Would  affect  our 
«urt  economy. 


QUESTIONNAIRE     REPORT.     FIFTH 

CONGRESSIONAL     DISTTOCT     OP 

THE  STATE  OP  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tabulation  of  returns  on  my  1966  annual 
questionnaire  has  just  been  completed 
and  I  wish  at  this  time  to  report  to  my 
colleagues,  and  to  my  constituents,  on 
this  cross  section  of  opinion  on  impor- 
tant issues  whilch  currently  are  before 
the  Congress  and  the  administration. 

My  1966  congressional  questionnaire 
was  mailed  early  in  May  to  constituents 
whose  names  are  on  my  regrular  mailing 
list  as  a  result  of  earlier  correspondence 
or  expressions  of  interest  in  legislative 
matters.  This  list  was  supplemented  by 
requests  for  cards  resulting  from  news- 
paper, radio,  and  television  announce- 
ment of  the  survey.  Once  again,  I  can 
report  that  the  people  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Connecticut,  whom 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  have 
shown  a  gratifying  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  our  Nation. 

I  hiclude  with  this  report  the  complete 
chart  showing  total  and  percentage 
"yes,"  "no,"  and  "undecided"  (vhiions  on 
each  of  the  12  Issues  included  in  the  sur- 
vey. Most  important  to  me.  and  I  think 
to  the  people  of  the  Nation,  is  the  return 
on  the  questions  concerning  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  presented  the 
Vietnam  question  In  six  categories.  I 
did  not  include  the  alternative  of  nego- 
tiation because  in  my  ofJinlon  this  is  not 
a  controversial  question.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  all  of  us  would  welcome  the 
termination  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
through  proper  negotiation. 

I  want  to  call  particular  attention  to 
some  of  the  highlights  of  the  question- 
naire returns:  66.04  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding expressed  themselves  in  favor 
of  continuing  our  present  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam;  52.98  percent  recommended  es- 
calation of  our  military  efforts;  43.90 
percent  would  bomb  Hanoi,  and  63.31 
percent  would  blockade  Haiphong;  8.49 
percent  favored  retirement  to  coastal  en- 
claves: and  17.98  percent  favored  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from 
Vietnam. 

As  a  student  and  advocate  of  programs 
to  correct  the  national  catastrophe  of 
water  pollution,  I  was  gratified  with  the 
86.61  percent  vote  of  support  for  the 
expansion  of  Federal  programs  to  assist 
local-State  efforts  to  combat  water  pol- 
lution. No  other  score  approached  the 
total  favoring  water  pollution  control. 
Other  issues  showing  major  support  were 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  permit 
the  voluntary  recitation  of  prayer  in 
public  schools,  81.22  percent;  an  income 
tax  exemption  or  credit  for  persons  pay- 
ing expenses  of  college  students,  74.87 
percent;  legislation  to  control  interstate 
shipment  of  firearms.  76.20  percent;  and 
stricter  regulation  of  the  handling  of 


animals  used  in  laboratory  research. 
62.55  percent. 

Other  scores:  58.61  percent  in  favor  of 
a  4-year  term  for  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  58.80  percent  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation;  52.94  percent  in 
support  of  adoption  of  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures;  51.76  percent 
for  a  demonstration  cities  program  to 
rebuild  entire  slum  areas:  48.85  percent 
in  favor  of  increasing  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  level  to  $1.60;  and  48.81  per- 
cent for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
permit  a  State  to  apportion  one  house  of 
its  legislature  on  a  basis  other  than  pop- 
ulation. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  a  question 
which  limits  the  answer  to  "yes"  or  "no" 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but  this  form 
is  made  necessary  by  space  limitations. 
Even  with  this  restriction,  however,  I 
have  found  the  response  to  the  1966  ques- 
tionnaire most  heartening  and  informa- 
tive. I  have  also  been  favored  by  many 
letters  from  constituents  who  have  given 
me  the  benefit  of  their  views  with  de- 
tailed comments.  I  welcome  and  appre- 
ciate these  comments  and  I  am  grateful 
to  all  those  who  took  the  time  to  com- 
plete the  questionnaire  and  return  it  to 
me. 

I  do  not  look  upon  these  returns  as  an 
official  mandate,  nor  do  I  endeavor  to 
identify  this  program  as  a  professional 
sampling,  but  the  returns  are  a  helpful 
guidance  in  their  Indication  of  public 
opinion  trends.  As  in  the  past,  I  shall 
continue  to  exercise  my  own  judgment 
and  to  vote  on  issues  as  I  see  them  and 
their  infiuence  on  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict and  of  the  Nation,  but  most  as- 
suredly the  returns  will  help  me  to  form 
this  judgment. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
this  questionnaire  was  not  printed  at 
Oovemment  expense,  and  the  cards  were 
returned  to  me  by  constituents  who  were 
willing  to  pay  the  postage.  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  gratitude  for  the  response  to 
this  survey  and  for  Uie  hundreds  of  let- 
ters and  messages  which  have  come  to  me 
together  with  the  questionnaire  returns. 

All  of  the  messages  were  not  compli- 
mentary. 

However,  a  Cheshire  resident  "not  a 
member  of  my  party"  sent  a  $10  check 
to  help  defray  the  cost  of  printing  the 
questionnaire,  and  included  words  of  en- 
couragement. 

A  two-page  typewritten  letter  came 
from  a  resident  of  Trumbull,  who  said,  "I 
would  have  written  earlier  but  for  Illness, 
business,  and  laziness." 

He  signed  off  with.  "Well,  you  asked  for 
my  opinions.    Best  of  luck." 

A  Prospect  resident  who  criticized  U.S. 
conduct  in  Vietnam,  said,  "We  are  just 
bandits  taking  over  a  foreign  country" 
and  signed  himself.  "Damned  Mad." 

A  Meriden  resident  wrote  a  12-page 
letter  with  the  preface: 

Again  your  congressional  queeUonnalre  la 
very  good,  but  does  not  allow  for  an  exprea- 
slon  of  ideas.  So,  along  with  my  answers 
are  my  personal  opinions. 

Another  Meriden  resident  said: 

The  answer  to  question  Mo.  1 — ^I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  mtiat  fight  to  win  or  get  out 
of  South  Vietnam. 
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A  Sdinoar  residHit  wrote: 
TbAnk  yon  tor  Uu  prlTllag*.    WooM  Uk» 
to  M*  a  etlUnc  oa  wbcm;  strlkn  pcohlMted. 


Prom  Waterbuty: 

I  WM  daUgbtad  to  gat  a  qwaatlnnnalra.  I 
think  ttimm  vary  good  ktoo  oa  your  part  la 
gatttag  tta*  vrlttaa  fpraaatena  of  paopto  la 
tha  Stata  of  Ooaaaetlcut.  On  Vtataaoi.  la 
othar  worda,  aitfaar  wa  go  aU  out  or  get  out. 

AnothBT  WaterturUn: 

Uay  Ood  blaaa  you  with  vigor  and  contln- 
tiad  good  haalth  to  kaap  up  tha  paoa  that  you 
ara  going  oa. 


Rmn  Walllngford: 

X  favor  fha  tftmlnatlaa  of  aU  Boiaaaa  or 
Dapartakaati  ttaat  bava  to  do  vtth  hand-onta 
for  any  pnipoaa.  Tlila  will  radnoa  tha  poUtl- 
eal  ptaaauiaa  titan  Waahlngton  and,  partlea- 
larly.  tram  Itaaa. 

A  Cheshire  man  wrote: 

Wa  aia  la  Vlatnam  a*  a  raaiilt  of  atapld 
atataantanahlp.  We  have  to  aaa  It  through. 
Howavar,  this  past  atupkUty  cannot  ha 
blamed  entirely  on  the  preaant  Admlnlatra- 
tloo.  That  goea  back  to  Rooaevelt,  Truman. 
StUIwell.  Latimer  and  others  of  that  kind. 
Wa  ara  now  paying  tha  prloa  for  paat 
Uoadara. 

RmiUU  of  fMMtioanau-e,  1966 


A  Waterlmry  woman  wrote: 
X  have  read,  Congreesman  Mommait,  bow 
yoH  ware  In  Vlainam  and  right  with  oar 
boya.    Tou  must  know  wh»t  really  goes  oo. 
rm  so  glad  you're  back. 

From  Meilden: 
^     May  yon  have  guidance  In  your  declalou 
Itom  tha  torcaa  higher  op  than  Just  mere 


I  Inchide  here  the  complete  tabulatim 
of  the  returns  on  the  12  QiMstlom  and 
Bubaeetions  covered  by  my  1968  ques- 
tionnaire, showing  the  results  In  flgiires 
as  well  as  In  percentages: 
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HOW  ICDCH  TIME  DOES  THE  UNITED 
STATES  HAVE  IN  VIETNAM? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
AtSBtv).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  ftom  Delaware 
(Mr.  McDowKLL]  Is  recognised  for  B  mln- 
utea. 

Mr.  McXX>WEIl..   Mr.  Speaker.  I  sub- 

mlt  tha  foUowlnc  Interesting  report  with 

respect  to  ttie  ooolllet  in  Vietnam  from 

the  Waiiilngton  Post  of  June  S.  IMC: 

MATxaa  cm  9»iat:  Hobst  Vr,  PiaasB 

(By  JOaaph  Alsop) 

Tha  final,  oaatral  pnblam  that  has  to  ba 
faead  la  Vtatnam  la  tha  preaant  phase  Is  tha 
proMam  of  tlBM. 

It  la  anyoaa'a  gueaa  how  much  tlaia  Oan- 
ara)  WaatOMNlaad  baa  In  hand  to  aohlsva  a 
(alattvaly  dadatva  raanlt.  It  could  ba  10 
BMBtha.  a  year,  or  avan  Ig  montha  But  to 
avaryona  who  knowa  tha  altuatlon  on  tha 
spot,  n  now  appears  urgent  to  reach  tha 
turning  point  In  tha  war  aa  aoon  aa  poa- 


It  la  oigont  to  laaoh  this  kind  of  turning 
point  tor  both  polltlaal  and  econoailo  raa- 
■ms.  The  main  error  ot  Judgmant  of  tha 
Americans  on  the  spot  In  Vietnam,  amphatl- 
oany  Shared  by  this  reporter.  It  moat  ba  oon- 
feaaad.  waa  tha  Judgment  that  tha  reatora- 
tkm  of  hope  would  at  least  Instue  a  political 
tmoa  In  Vlataam  antu  tha  war  ended. 

This  waa  half  or  avan  two-thlrda  oorraet. 
Batoro  tha  Amarloan  Intarvantlon.  tha  prog- 
raaatva  loaa  of  hope  had  turned  Salgoa  poU- 
tloa  Into  a  kind  of  dance  of  death.  After  tha 
Amarican  Intarvantlon.  there  was  Indeed  a 
moat  valuable  polltleal  truce  that  laatad  oloaa 
to  a  year.  But  aa  anyone  can  aaa  who  reads 
tha  papara,   the  truoa  dM   not   last   long 


That  aaad  not  aaaa  tha  and  of  tha  war, 
to  ba  aura.  Tha  ttanlng  point  that  It  la 
ao  \ugent  to  reach  Is  tha  affaetlva  defeat  of 
the  Vlatoong  mala  foreea.  It  tha  anamy'a 
baekbona-anny  can  ba  effaetlvaly  dataatad. 
much  of  tha  local  Infra-atrootnre  of  tha 
V.O.  oaa  ba  aapeeted  to  break  up  and  crumble 
away.  Iai«a  artdltlnnal  areas  ot  South  Vlat- 
aam ahoald  ba  rapidly  tread  tzom  tha  Vlat* 
cong  tarrarlam  aadpraaaora. 

Hara  and  thera.  howavar.  raaiaaata  of  the 
Infra-straetura  will  probably  survive.  Tha 
Job  of  mopping  up  and  rooting  tha  remnants 
out  aaay  waU  ba  leag.  Bat  It  wlU  ba  tar 
laaa  ooaOy  aad  burdaaaooa  than  tha  pree- 
aat  ataga  ot  tiM  war.  It  will  raqolra  a  mu<At 
aauOler  Amarleaa  ptasaaaa  aad  effort.  And 
It  will  laava  room  for  tha  toag-s«aarlag  Vlat- 
nameaa  to  find  thair  own  way  at  laat.  with 


Thara  ara  good  Jndgoa  In  Salgoa  who  lay 
thla  davolopeiaBt  to  a  ranawad  loaa  of  bopa — 
tha  taaUng.  eaaaed  Iqr  tha  paaoa  offonalva  and 
other  taoton.  that  thara  waa  atUl  ao  and  la 
sight.  Significantly,  one  ot  the  propaganda 
p^ta  made  by  Thlch  Trl  Quang's  Buddhist 
ageata  In  tha  army  was  that  the  UJB.  waa 
not  golag  all  out  to  win  the  war  as  aoon  aa 
poaslbia,  and  tharaf  ore  wished  to  prolong  tha 
war  IndaOnltaly. 

At  any  rate,  the  South  Vleinamaee  now 
deeperately  need  the  reassurance  of  a  real 
turning  point  In  tha  fighting.  They  have 
ahown  aatonlahing  patience,  courage  and 
realllaney.  But  war  waartneaa.  Inflation,  an 
Um  homan  aad  aoannmlfi  proMoeis  oaused 
by  larger  and  lar^  nnmbeis  of  American 
troocM  la  thla  amaU  oouatry.  are  beginning 
to  onmblna  to  auka  tha  attuatloe  fragUa. 
The  South  cannot  be  counted  on  to  hold  to- 
gether Indefinitely,  unlaaa  a  turning  point  Is 
reached  within  a  reasonable  time  period. 

That  unavoidably  lalsae  the  problem  of 
tha  North  Vletnameee  Oommimlat  takeover 
ot  tha  war  In  South  Vlatnam.  As  Just  ra- 
ported  In  thla  apace,  even  the  Vlatoong  olvU- 
Un  artmlnlatratlon.  of  tax  coUaetacs,  provln- 
elal  commlttaemen  and  tha  Ilka,  la  by  aow 
on*  half  oompoaed  of  Invaders  from  tha 
north.    By  the  and  ot  this  y«ar,  furthennora. 


two-thirds  ot  the  main  force-backbooe  of 
the  enemy  wUl  alao  be  eompoeed  ot  Invading 
northern  troopa. 

Already,  American  aoldlera  are  mainly 
fighting  regular  aoldlera  of  the  North  Viet- 
nameae  Oonununlat  army.  By  any  oMaarj 
teat,  therotora,  Prealdant  Johnson  U  fnUy 
JuaUflad  In  doing  avaryUring  be  can  prud- 
ently do,  aa  rtpoata  to  this  masave  North 
Vletnameee  Communist  Invasion  of  South 
Vlatnam. 

That  does  not  mean  attacking  the  dvUlsn 
populatloaa  of  Hanot  or  Haiphong,  or  evim 
flattening  tha  North  Vletaameae  Indostrtal 
plants  that  do  not  eoatrlbuta  to  the  w 
etrort.  But  it  certainly  means  Intensttylng 
tha  bombing  attacks  on  tha  North  Ui  aU  the 
waya  that  aoay  ba  aUUtarUy  neaful. 

PaopU  aay.  "Tha  northaca  bombing  has 
aooompllahad  too  Uttie."  It  haa  Indeed,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  tha  bomtitng  taoUes 
thus  far  amidoyed  have  vloUted  every  rule 
In  every  air  tactical  manual  written  in  the 
laat  SO  yeara.  As  aU  manuala  emphaslae. 
mere  attacka  on  roads,  bridgea.  and  tallraads 
can  never  ba  counted  on  tor  solid  result*. 
The  effort  mxist  be  in  depth  and  that  nuans 
attacking  power  stations,  oU  fuel  stores  sad 
the  like. 

Thla  kind  ot  bomMng  effort  ought  to  ac- 
complish a  great  deal— and  stUl  without  at- 
tacka on  nonoombatanta.  please  remember. 
Thera  ara  tha  best  poaalble  raaaons  to  believe 
that  Prealdant  Johnson  waa  on  the  verge  of 
oiderlng  Just  such  an  Intenalfled  effort  lo 
March,  when  the  first  round  ot  poUtlcal  trou- 
ble In  the  South  began,  and  again  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Just  before  the  second  round  of 
trouble  started. 

The  tlma  factor  now  demanda  that  every- 
thing piTtttMy  be  dona  to  hasten  the  wars 
turning  point:  and  the  fact  that  our  soldlett 
ara  already  mainly  «gT»t«ng  Nbrth  Vletnam- 
f  undarttnea  tha  laeaon  of  tha  time  factor. 
Ore  of  tha  Uggost  things  that  can  be  dons 
U  to  moiuda  tha  NOrth'a  power  sUtlons  ana 
oa  storaa  In  the  target  Usta. 


JuM  15,  1966 


LEAVE  OP  AB6E « CB 


By  unanimous  consent, 
sence  was  granted  to: 

To  Mr.  Kress  (at  the 
ALBERT)  for  today  on  accoiMit 
business. 

To  Mr.  Cunningham  (at 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pohd)  for 
morrow,  on  account  of 

To  Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  r^^uest 
Were  of  Texas),  for  J 
count  of  official  business 


leave  of  ab- 


r^est  of  Mr. 
of  official 

t^  request  of 

tiiay  suid  to- 

ofBpud  business. 

of  Mr. 

15,  on  ac- 
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!nnlssi<Hi  to 
thelegisla- 
lial  orders 


tes,  on 
extend  her 


tes.  today; 

s  remarks, 
luest  of  Mr. 
for  30  min- 


SPE(nAL  ORDERS  O: 

9f  unanimous  consent, 
address  the  House,  foll< 
tive  program   and  any  s] 
heretofore  entered,  was  grafted  to 

Mr.  Patwak,  for  15  mlnutts,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  reniarlcs  and  to 
Include  extraneous  materiil. 

Mrs.  Griffiths,  for 
Jane  20;  and  to  revise 
remarks. 

Mr.  Landrum,  for  45 
and  to  revise  ard  extend 

Mr.  AsHSROOK  (at  the 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota) 
utes,  today;   to  revise  an<)[i  extend  his 
innazts  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  r^Quest  of  Mr. 
Whtte  of  Texas),  for  5  mihutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matwi-. 

1 

EXTENSICOf  C^  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  f«rmi£8l<Hi  to 
extend  remsu-ks  in  the  Congressional 
RicoRD,  or  to  revise  and  ex^^nd  remaiics 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BuEKE  and  to  incluqq  extraneous 
material 

Mr.  PlTCINSKl. 

(The  following  MembetxJ  [Cat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WHtTx  of  Tttcaj^  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  AWNTJNZIO. 

Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  LoTX. 

Mr.DTAi, 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Ixnre  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.FlSHXR. 

Mr.  Di  LA  Qabza. 


BniS  PRESENTED 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  . 
on  House  Administration.  - 
tost  committee  did  on  thii 
»  the  President,  for  his 
01  the  House  of  the 

H.R.  1233.  An  act  for 
Chung  Woo; 

HJi.  3692.  An  act  for  the 
"Mi  P.  Kuhlman: 

oKi^r*"  ^  "*  "*  "» 

aa.6633.  An  act  for  the 
"^l^  Zwteftfhof^ 

HA.  82».  An  act  for  «» 
«nuig  Soon  and  Cho  Uyung 
CXn 841-fart  10 


'.'0  THE 

tti!  Committee 

4<  ported  that 

•day  present 

atf>rovaI,  bills 

follomng  titles: 

I'^ef  ot  Lea 


reUiC 

reUet 


r^ ! :  of  Charlotte 

rtUet  of  WU- 

rMct  ot  Wanda 

of  Xrangella 

of  Kunlkl 

of  Cho 


BJt.  8638.  An  act  tOr  the  relief  of  Sarah 
AntoiDette  Cappadona; 

HJl.9643.  An  act  for  the  relef  ot  Haider 
Raza  and  his  wife,  Irene  Rasa,  and  their 
children,  Aftel  Anthony  and  Haider  Ray- 
mond Raaa: 

HJt.  10133.  An  act  tor  the  reUef  ot  Frtts 
A.  Prerlchs; 

HJt.  10838.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employaee  of  the  Poet  Office  Department  at 
Eau  Oallle,  Fla.;  and 

HJl.  123»«.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  El- 
ton P.  Johnson. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, June  16.  1W6,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

2493.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  a 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  Oepartmoit  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  report  of  two  viola- 
tions of  section  3*79  <a  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  was  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  BBSOijUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FISHER:  CTommlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  12031.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the 
appointment  of  Col.  WlUlam  W.  Watkin,  Jr., 
professor,  ot  the  U.S.  wailtary  Academy,  in 
tha  grade  of  lieutenant  eolonel.  Regular 
Army,  and  tor  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1636).  Refored  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houaai 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  KX.il,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  refexred  as  faflofwa: 

iByMr.  CEU,KH: 
H.R.  isaso.  A  Ma  relating  to  national  ob- 
servances and  holidays,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bylft.CaAMSB: 
R.R.  15700.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of'  the  uniformed  serrlces  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;     to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Servtoea. 

MrUr.noCMt: 

UA.  1£W1.  A  hlU  authorising  tha  sale  of 

standard  silver  doUars  held  by  tha  Trnasniiy: 

to  tha  Coounlttee  on  ""^"HT^g  and  Currency. 

ByJfr.  taOOBTT: 

HJt.  15TBt.  A  bin  to  am«nd  tb9  Zntermd 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  the  doOar 

calBng  on  tha  amooni  of  eomkai  pay  le- 

ba  eaelnded  finm  vroaa  «»««-»^t  •»  the  Can- 

mlttee  on  Waya  and  Bfeans. 

By  Me.  U»IO  of  iMiUlaiM^ 
KB.  1S703.  A  bin  to  amend  tha  Vedaral 
ClTtl  DefOnae  Act  of  1*00  to  asthorlaa  cer- 
tain acttnttes  and  nieasiir«B  te  mtntmiK^i  fj^ 


effects  6f  natural  dUasters;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Servlcee. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

H.R.  15704.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  Construction  Act  in 
order  to  permit  the  construction  of  class- 
rooms under  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeree. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

HJt.  1S706.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  a«  the  Department 
of  Katural  Resoiirces  and  to  transfer  certain 
agencies  to  and  from  such  Department;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

HJl.  1S706.  A  bin  to  amend  section  5  Of 
the  act  of  February  11,  1929,  to  remove  the 
dollar  limit  on  the  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  settle  claims  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Ivnnbla  in  eadieat  cases;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Diatrlct  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MtnLiTKR: 

HJt.  15707.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate 
and  foreign  comaaeree  by  preventing  the  uae 
of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
distributed  in  such  commeree;  to  promote 
the  pubUe  health  and  welfare  by  requiring 
certain  Ubeliag  on  paekagea  of  foods,  drugs, 
devices,  and  cosmetics;  and  for  other  pur- 
poeea;  to  tha  Cowmiittee  on  IntersUta  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  omiLL  ot  Maaaachoaettat 

H.R.  15708.  A  bill  to  regulate  Intetstste 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use 
of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  comaaodltlaa 
distributed  in  such  commaroe,  and  for  other 
pxirpoaaa:  to  tha  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mi.  PRICE: 

HB.  15709.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  UnHod 
States  Ckxle,  to  provide  for  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier general  for  an  ofBeer  of  the  Air  Force 
while  serving  as  Assistant  Surgeon  General 
for  Veterinary  Services;  to  the  Conunlttee 
OB  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  16710.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  poverty 
area  amendmant;  to  the  Comxiltfeae  on  Pub- 
Uc  Works. 

By  Mr.PUCINSKI: 

HJt.  I671I.  A  bill  to  regulate  IntersUte 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use 
of  unfair  or  deceptive  mettoik  of  frtsglim 
or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  conmiodltles 
distributed  in  such  swiiiiiini],  and  tor  other 
purpoaee;  to  the  Coaamtttee  on  IntetsUte 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RIVBRS  of  South  Carolina : 

HJL  16712.  A  blU  to  amend  section  3664 
ot  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorioe 
payment  of  expenses  incidental  to  the  teana- 
pntation  of  motor  vehicles  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Sarvicea. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

H.B.  16713.  A  bin  to  andnde  from  iMome 
certain  reimbursed  moving  aapaBsaa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SWEENET: 

H.R.  1 5714.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  Construction  Act*  in  order 
to  permit  the  construction  of  classrooms  un- 
der that  aet;  to  the  Committee  on  mteretote 
and  Asrelgn  Coomaraa. 

By  Mr.  amOMZlO: 

HJL  isno.  A  biU  to  annirwha  aMl  miisar 
the  Preaident  to  award  a  mslrtsntlal  Unit 
dtatloB  to  the  7filst  Tank  BatUUon;  to  the 
committee  on  Aimed  Servicea. 
By  Ur.  CULVER: 

HB.  18716.  A  bfU  to  amend  the  Mental 
RetasdatloB  FheOMaa  oanatineMon  Aet  la 
order  to  permit  tla 
ran—  untfar  tha*  aet;  toSh*< 
IntarsUto  aad  Warn  _ 

EB.  X8U7.  A  hlU  zaiatlDc  to  tba  apyoiat- 
ment  of  poatmasters  and  rural  catxlara  Xrcm 
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dvU  aervlce  regUtera;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MIZE: 
H.R.  15718.  A  bill  to  provide  aaslstance  to 
the  State  of  Kansas  for  the  reconstruction  of 
areas  damaged  by  recent  tornadoes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
HJt.  15719.  A  bin  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Colxmibla  to  amend 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  transit 
regulation  compact  to  establish  an  organiza- 
tion empowered  to  provide  transit  facilities 
In  the  National  Capital  region,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  to  enact  said  amendment  for 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
'  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  16720.  A  bill  to  secure  proper  coordi- 
nation of  the  Nation's  credit  resources  with 
TQppect  to  the  various  types  of  financial  Insti- 
tutions, to  the  needs  of  the  housing  industry. 
and  to  the  prevention  of  unsound  uses  of 
credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
HJ».  16721.  A  bill  to  remove  arbitrary  Uml- 
tatlons  upon  attorneys'  fees  for  service  ren- 
dered In  proceedings  before  administrative 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
HJt.  16723.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
coastal  Shipping  Act  of  1933  to  provide  for 
accounting  at  the  expiration  of  a  rate  suspen- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  OIAIMO: 
H.R.  16733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  relating  to 
the  discontinuance  of  passeng>er  train  opera- 
tions;     and      to      impose      an      18-month 


moratmiiim  on  the  discontinuance  of  any 
passenger  service  by  rail;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

HJl.  16724.  A  biU  relating  to  replacement 
property  for  certain  real  property  acquired  In 
federally  assisted  programs;  to  the  Coomilt- 
tee  on  Public  Worlcs. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 

HJl.  15725.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ccxle  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 

H.R.  15726.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  B«ard 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
negotiate  cooperative  agreements  granting 
concessions  at  the  National  Zoological  Park 
to  certain  nonprofit  organisations  and  to 
accept  voluntary  services  of  such  organiza- 
tions or  of  individuals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

HJl.  15727.  A    bUl'to    esteblish    rates    of 
compensation   for   certain   positions   within 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LOVE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  776.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  hold- 
ing of  elections  in  South  Vietnam;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H.  Con.  Res.  777.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to  ComnUttee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  778.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  holding 
of  elections  in  South  Vietnam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   ROSENTHAL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  779.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  hold- 


ing of  elections  in  South  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    SICKLES: 

H.  Con.  Res.  780.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  Natloos] 
Services  and  the  Draft;  to  the  ComnUttee  oa 
Rules. 

ByMr.  PHILBIN: 

H.  Res.  889.  Resolution  providing  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  extends  its  gi«et- 
Ings  to  the  people  of  Hudson,  Mass.,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  lOOtb  anniversary;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxit  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.ADDABBO: 
H.R.  15728.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Loremo 
Mastropieri;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  DORN: 
H.R.  16729.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Frank 
D.  Harper;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  HUOT: 
H.R.  15730.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dusko 
Doder;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KORNEQAT: 
H.R.  15731.  A   bUl    for   the   reUef  of  the 
estates  of  certain  former  members  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  Band;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 
HJt.  16732.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  John 
Nolli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  15733.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Hlroshl 
Shin;   to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Disabled  AmeriaiB  Velcrau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPEEDY  0.  LONG 

OF  LOtrXSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  IS,  1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  history  of  the  organization  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  Is  a  story  of 
loyal  and  patriotic  Americans  who  were 
individually  dedicated  to  fighting  for 
freedom. 

Thirty-four  years  ago  this  Friday  they 
formed  an  organization  approved  by  the 
72d  Congress  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
the  wartime  disabled  veteran  and  his  de- 
pendents. Membership  present^  num- 
bers more  than  231,000. 

Elach  of  these  231,000  men  has  a 
story— each  man's  story  began  with  an 
Individual  desire  to  preserve  freedom. 
This  desire  led  them  into  combat  where 
each  experienced  the  horrors  of  war. 
Collectively,  these  stories  are  history. 
As  history  repeats  itself  it  is  my  hope  that 
all  Americans  will  demonstrate  the  de- 
sire to  preserve  our  inalienable  rights 
which  constitute  freedom. 

And  while  we  support  and  praise  those 
who  fight  today,  it  is  our  privilege  and 
duty  to  remember  those  who  have  re- 
turned from  the  fields  of  war.  These 
veterans  deserve  special  praise  for  their 


patriotic  efforts  and  great  personal  sac- 
rifice in  the  defense  of  our  Nation  and  I 
feel  that  they  merit  a  continuing  place  in 
our  hearts. 

To  all  veterans,  living  and  deceased, 
we  owe  the  continuation  of  our  lives,  lib- 
erty and  each  individual  pursuit  of 
happiness. 


The  Baltk  Suiet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW   TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  15, 1966 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  26  years 
ago  today  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  So- 
viet Union  began  the  occupation  of  the 
Republics  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania, thus  ending  the  existence  of  these 
countries  as  free  and  independent  na- 
tions. 

That  invasion  and  occupation  and  the 
imposition  of  the  Soviet  regime  was  a 
flagrant  act  of  aggression  and  continues 
as  such  today. 

The  Soviets  have  deported  to  tHelr 
coimtry  more  than  a  half  million  people 
from  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  U.SJS.R. 
joined  the  Genocide  Convention. 


In  addition  to  these  deportations  the 
Soviet  Union  is  forcibly  resettling  young 
pe(K>le  from  these  countries  in  Soviet 
Russia,  thus  obliterating  their  national 
identity  by  Russification.  atheism,  and 
Communist  Indoctrination. 

The  U.S.SII.  does  not  have  any  legal 
bfusis  for  the  occupation  of  these  coun- 
tries but  is  trying  to  justify  its  domina- 
tion by  fraud  and  usurpation  of  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  United  States  has 
never  recognized  the  seizure  anc^  occupa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  into  tl^e  Soviet 
Union  and  has  upheld  and  restated  this 
position  in  a  recent  official  publication  of 
the  Department  of  State— "Treaties  in 
Force." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
oppressed  people  of  these  once  independ- 
ent nations  will  be  able  once  again  to 
gain  their  freedom — a  freedom  they  so 
richly  deserve. 


Synthetic  Gloves  Are  Fire  Hazard 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15. 1966 
Mr.  FISHEB.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  Inserted  In  the  Record  well-docu- 
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loented  facts  eonflnnlng  tht  i ;  upholster- 
ies, eurtains,  carpets,  and  ( » her  f  abrles 
used  in  boats,  airplanes,  aut4 « DoMes,  and 
in  homes,  made  ot  flammaM  9  ftbers,  ecm- 
gtltute  a  serkHis  ttn  hazard  J  l^mthetlcs 
ire  notoriously  flammaMei  and  when 
used  as  a  major  part  of  ttui  composition 
(rf  these  materials  create  a  dangerous 
safety  factor.  On  the  othdtf  hand,  it  Is 
well  known  and  generally  ufanitted  that 
such  fabrics  when  ccmiiosed  an  the  main 
o(  wo(4  or  mohair  fit>er8  are|  fionflcunma- 
ble;  that  is,  whfle  such  fibers  will,  of 
course,  bum  imder  certain  conditions, 
they  are  not  ccnnbustible  imd  the  fire 
danger  is  reduced  to  a  mininwm. 

On  this  subject,  my  ^ttenuon  has  been 
called  to  a  recent  letter  wrntai  by  Dr. 
Paul  P.  Wallace,  medical  director,  Se- 
brtng  Races,  Sebring,  Fla.,  Ui  which  the 
writer  referred  to  the  use  ol!  nyl(»i  gloves 
by  race  drivers.  Referring  (jq  a  magazine 
article, Dr.  Wallace  said: 

I  do  have  one  crltlctam — ^yoikjhBd  pictured 
I  drtver  wearing  gloves  wltai  nylon  meah 
backing.  Thla  Is  a  very  dangiious  Bltoation 
UMl  almost  worse  than  havlcDgj  no  glorea  at 
tU.  Unfortunately,  the  baeM  of  the  hands 
tad  particularly  over  the  kniUkles.  are  the 
one  place  that  we  cannot  adaduattiy  reftalr 
lurglcaUy.  Gloves  such  as  thef  i  will  actually 
melt  in  a  fire  and  ca\ise  furt^i^  damage  by 
tlM  hot  nylon. 

It  would  seem  imperative  that  In  con- 
sidering safety  f act<xs  for  automobiles, 
boats,  airplanes,  and  In  hotnes,  a  major 
portion  of  the  fabrics  cmti  Jned  In  inte- 
rior uses  be  oMuposed  at  nonflammable 
tool  and  mohair.  Here  is  a  chance  to 
reduce  injuries  from  fire  apd  save  un- 
told numbers  of  lives  whlqli  are  lost  In 
fires  eadi  year. 


Snitt't  MaM  DtfMiatiM 
PmvIm 


EXTENSION  OF  RE  1  [ARKS 


HON.  ROBUN  C.  PUaNSKl 


»f  the  Baltic 


their  friends  and  the  Jealouar  of  ffaeir 
foes.  For  two  ijeeafca  these  peoptaa 
worked  and  enjeyd  the  M— Inge  of  flroe- 
dom  tmder  iliiauiiatle  InrtKatlepa.  But 
this  bUsrfdl  period  ooaM  not  be  extended: 
and.  as  the  iforld  attuatlon  deteriorated 
and  war  seemed  InevRable,  these  pet^les 
knew  that  any  war  In  Europe  would  sp^ 
disaster  for  them. 

Unfortunately  their  worst  expectations 
came  true. 

Early  in  the  war,  In  mld-1940,  all  three 
countries  were  attacked  by  the  Red  army, 
overrun,  occupied,  and  then  made  part 
of  the  Soviet  Unfam.  Thenceforth  there 
could  be  no  talk  (tf  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  sovereign  states  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  and  their  Inhabitants  were 
enslaved  by  Soviet  acents.  The  worst 
phase  of  this  enslavement  was  the  sum- 
mary arrest.  Imprisonment,  and  depor- 
tation of  tais  of  thousands  of  Innocent 
and  helidess  citlzena  ot  these  coimtzleB. 
These  arrests  and  deportations  were  car- 
ried oa  for  about  a  year  while  a  veritable 
reign  of  terror  prevailed  in  all  three 
countries. 

The  largest  mass  arrests  and  deporta- 
tion of  Baltic  peoples  took  place  In  mid- 
June  of  1941,  when  probaMy  106,000  peo- 
ple were  exiled  to  the  forbidding  regions 
of  Soviet  Siberia.  Evoi  today  we  know 
very  little  ol  the  sad  and  tragic  fate  of 
these  pe^des.  It  Is  very  likely  that  most 
of  them  are  already  dnd,  and  the  siur- 
vivors  are  llngerinr  on  atiU.  in  exile. 

On  the  observance  of  the  26th  anni- 
versary of  the  mass  deportation  of  Baltic 
peoples  by  Soviet  authorities,  we  all  wish 
to  express  our  admiration  for  them — 
those  who  are  forced  to  live  tuKler  the 
Soviet  rule  andiheir  people  in  the  United 
States  who  \.  oris  diligently  on  the  behalf 
of  their  Baltic  brothers. 
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Mr.    PUCINi^.    Mr. 
tonlans,  Latvians  and  Llth 
Baltic  countries  are  dedli 
•nd  hard  workers.     Ttunt 
wng  history  they  have  be( 
In  the  school  of  adversity, 
inured  to  hardships  and 
In  recent  and  contempc.^ 
•»ve  had  more  than  a  hei 
•nlsery  and  misfortune. 

These  three  pestles,  to( 

more  than  5  miUion  in  al .  ^.^ 

nard  core  of  progressive  and  prosperous 

«>ropeans  hi  northeaster^  Europe.    For 

more  than  a  full  centiury  a] 

J*^  under  the  oppressl 

Stale  of  Russia.    At  the  e 

World  War  they  regahied 
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^  homelands,  and   , 

ttttr  ravaged  countries 

Imace. 

to  a  rtiort  time  the  *«wm.»«.",  x«v»-».^ 
and  Lithuanian  repubUcs  became  model 
•"fflocracles,  evoking  the  ladmiration  of 
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Itted  fighters 
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_  somewhat 
constitute  a 


three  peoples 
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freedom, 
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their  own 
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The  26th  Aamversary  of  Soviet  Acpres- 
tioB  Affaiatt  the  Baltic  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  ILLINOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEm'ATTVES 

Wedaesdav,  June  15. 1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
June  15,  marks  the  26th  annhrersary  of 
the  Soviet  aggression  against  the  Baltic 
States.  In  June  1940.  the  army  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Invaded  the  Baltic  States 
of  BBtonla.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and 
ever  sinee  the  history  of  that  region  has 
been  shatt««d  and  scarred  by  that  ter- 
rible experience. 

The  Soviets  were  bent  on  the  sys- 
tematic destruction  ot  these  three  states 
and  demanded  their  complete  subservi- 
ence. In  order  to  Insure  the  success  of 
theh*  IntMitions,  the  Soviets  ordered  mas- 
sive deportaticms  and  executions. 

First,  the  Intellectuals  and  those  who 
were  polltieidly  inclined  were  executed, 
then  efforts  were  concentrated  against 
the  peasants  and  others  who  asked  for 
nothing  but  to  be  left  alone  to  live  In 
peace.   The  deportations  continued  from 


mld-1940  Into  1941.  In  a  few  BMmths, 
the  total  of  persons  killed  and  deported 
exceeded  lOO.OWI.  By  June  1941,  Soviet 
designs  became  iiulte  clear  when  BBtonla, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were  targeted  fw 
major  depopulation  eff<»ts. 

Dming  the  period  of  June  14  through 
16,  1941.  the  Russians  concentrated  and 
intensified  their  efforts  to  break  the  wfll 
of  the  i>eople  to  resist  communlan. 

Inhabitants  of  entire  villages — in- 
cluding men,  women,  and  even  Httle  chil- 
dren— ^were  roimded  up,  herded  together 
imder  miserably  overcrowded,  and  im- 
sanitary  conditions,  and  shipped  on 
trains  east  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  tragic  fate  of  more  than  500,000 
irmocent  people  who  fell  victim  to  the 
Soviets  has  gradually  become  evident. 
Many  were  sent  to  slave  labor  camps  in 
Siberia  and  others  were  scattered 
throughout  various  parts  of  tiie  &iviet 
Union  with  the  intention  of  oblttcAttng 
their  national  identity. 

Because  the  tragic  plight  of  the  Baltic 
nations  has  long  been  of  deep  concern  to 
me,  I  introduced  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 363  in  the  Congress  on  March  32, 
1965.  My  resolution  calls  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  bring  up  the 
Baltic  States  question  before  the  United 
Nations  for  consideration  to  the  end  that 
restitutions  may  be  made  and  free  elec- 
tions may  eventually  be  held  in  the  Baltic 
States. 

To  date,  26  Members  of  this  body  have 
Joined  me  in  introducing  legislation  simi- 
lar to  my  bin.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 363.  It  is  Imperative  that  we  who 
are  free  strive  to  encourage  the  spirit 
of  liberty  in  those  states  still  held  captive 
by  the  Soviets.  The  people  of  Estonia. 
Lat^^  and  Lithuania  have  not  re- 
nounced their  hopes  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. Their  will  to  struggle  and 
fight  for  the  liberty  they  cherish  so 
highly  continues  as  strong  as  ever.  It 
remains  the  responsibility  of  those  of  us 
in  the  free  world  to  champion  the  right- 
eous cause  of  independence  for  the  Baltic 
nations. 

Today,  let  us  remember  those  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  Soviet  brutality  and  re- 
dedlcate  ourselves  to  the  still  unresolved 
cause  of  the  Baltic  nations.  Only  by 
continuing  to  stress  and  support  the  case 
for  Baltic  freedom  in  every  available 
forum  can  we  hope  to  finally  make  Baltic 
freedom  a  reality. 


New  Opportnulies  for  Spaaish-Americaas 

EXTENSICMi  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGIO  DE  U  GARZA 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBISENTATIVES 

Wednesdoir,  June  15. 1966 

Mr.  D«  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Re- 
cently I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
concerning  the  problems  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people  of  the  Southwest,  and 
one  of  the  recommendations  which  I 
made  was  that  a  mslqoe  approach  to  Job 
training  and  placement  be  undertaken 
through  a  program  of  self-help  called 
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SER — service,  employment,  and  rede- 
Telc^ment. 

I  am  happy  to  Inform  you  today  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  W.  Willard 
Wirtz,  and  Sargent  Shrlver.  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Jointly  announced  the  fimdIiiK  of  this 
program. 

The  1-year  demonstration  grant  will 
be  administered  by  Jobs  for  Progress, 
Inc.,  a  lumproflt  organization  Jointly 
sponsored  by  the  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens— LULAC— and  the 
American  GI  Forum  of  the  United 
States. 

Project  SER  will  explore  new  ap- 
proaches to  employment,  increased  earn- 
ing power,  and  Improved  living  standards 
for  those  in  the  Southwest  who  face 
unique  problems  largely  because  of  cul- 
tural differences.  The  grant  will  estab- 
lish a  single  centralized  regional  service, 
which  will  in  turn  provide  technical  as- 
sistance for  Jobs-for-progress  centers  in 
•the  five  States,  each  programing  train- 
ing, placement,  and  relocation  services. 
SER  will  provide  prevocatlonal  guid- 
ance, remedial  education,  and  relocation 
services  for  the  Spanish -speaking  com- 
munity while  assisting  States,  industry. 
and  the  Federal  Government  in  recniit- 
ment.  A  regional  skills  bank  created 
from  the  network  of  Jobs-for-progress 
'centers  will  maintain  an  Inventory  of 
professional,  technical,  skilled,  and  semi- 
skilled persons  for  employment  through- 
out the  five-State  region. 

Relatively  little  specialized  service, 
bllinqual,  and  culturally  oriented,  has 
been  available  for  the  Spanlsh-Ameri- 
c%n8,  but  these  centers  will  draw  into 
manpower,  development,  and  training 
programs,  community  action  programs, 
on-the-job  training  projects  and  prevo- 
catlonal courses,  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons not  now  reached  through  more  con- 
ventional approaches. 

The  job  progress  centers  will  put 
heavy  emphasis  on  communications  and 
■recruitment.  The  Government  agencies 
expect  sharply  Increased  utilization  by 
Spanish-Americans  of  U.S.  Employment 
Service  and  other  facilities  through  their 
close  cooperation  with  SER. 

The  nonprofit  Jobs  for  Progress,  Inc., 
will  be  governed  by  a  board  composed  of 
representatives  of  LULAC.  the  OI  forum 
and  the  Community  Services  Organiza- 
tion. The  regional  board  will  be  en- 
larged by  the  participation  of  other  local 
service-oriented  groups.  The  State 
boards,  whose  programs  will  be  reviewed 
by  the  regional  directors  before  funding, 
will  Include  representatives  of  both  na- 
tional groups,  local  organizations,  and 
the  persons  served  by  the  projects. 

California  and  Texas  will  each  have 
four  Jobs-for-progress  centers  under 
SER  with  one  center  planned  for  each  of 
the  other  three  States.  The  centers  will 
be  located  In  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  in  Los  An- 
geles. Santa  Aima,  San  Diego,  and  the 
bay  area  of  California;  in  Denver,  Colo.; 
at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  and  in  Corpus 
Christl.  El  Paso,  Houston,  and  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

The  timetable  calls  for  program  and 
staff   development   during   the   first  4 


months  and  submission  of  State  pro- 
posals in  the  fifth  month  of  the  program. 

I  hope  that  this  Is  but  a  beginning  of 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  is  needed 
between  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of 
the  Southwest  and  their  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Great  things  can  come  from 
working  together  In  a  spirit  of  harmony, 
not  asking  favors,  or  special  treatment, 
but  assxuuing  their  responsibilities  as 
citizens,  and  the  Government  assuring 
them  of  their  rights  and  privileges 
earned  by  the  ass\unptlon  of  those  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  want  to  thank  and  congratulate  Sec- 
retary Wirtz  and  Sargent  Shrlver  for 
their  aid  and  understanding. 

I  wsmt,  also,  to  show  my  appreciation 
to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  has 
always  been  our  friend,  for  his  continued 
interest  in  our  problems  and  assure  him 
of  our  support  and  cooperation  in  mak- 
ing our  country  great  and  prosperous  by 
showing  our  responsibility,  and  If  we 
have  problems,  exposing  them  in  a  ma- 
ture and  sensible  manner,  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  our  ancestry,  for  we  cannot 
and  must  not,  in  an  attempt  for  recog- 
nition, disobey  the  laws  of  this  country 
or  trample  over  the  rights  of  others.  It 
is  only  by  patience  and  understanding 
that  we  can  help  ourselves,  and  indeed 
help  others,  waiting  lor  the  day  when 
truly  every  American  ciuq  sincerely  say,  "I 
am  an  American  and  every  other  Amer- 
ican sees  and  considers  me  as  such,  and 
I  in  turn  see  him  in  the  same  light." 

Thank  you. 


The  50th  Aauvertary  of  Flag  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15, 1966 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  obsei-v- 
ance  of  Flag  Day  this  June  14  takes  on 
added  significance  since  it  is  the  50th 
anniversary  of  that  first  Presidential 
proclamation  by  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  in  1916  as  America  teetered  on 
the  brink  of  World  War  I. 

The  flag  as  we  know  it  today  has  come 
a  long  way.  E^ach  of  the  13  British 
colonies  had  its  own  fiag.  On  January 
2,  1776,  the  first  fiag  of  the  United  States 
was  raised  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  by 
George  Washington.  On  June  14.  1777. 
Congress  enacted  a  resolution  "that  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  be  13  stars  white 
in  a  blue  field  representing  a  new  con- 
stellation." The  stars  were  arranged  In 
a  circle.  When  Vermont  and  Kentucky 
were  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1794.  Con- 
gress added  two  each  of  stripes  and  stars. 
It  was  this  15-stripe  flag  that  inspired 
Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  adding  a  stripe  for  each  ad- 
Joining  State  would  destroy  the  beauty  of 
the  flag  and  in  1818  Congress  enacted 
that  the  13  stripes,  denoting  the  Thirteen 


Original  Colonies,  be  restored  and  a  star 
added  to  the  blue  canton  for  each  new 
State.  And  so  it  was.  The  number  of 
stars  stayed  at  48  for  47  years.  In  1959, 
Alaska  became  the  49th  State  and  In 
1960  Hawaii  rounded  the  number  to  50. 

Is  it  necessary  to  remind  the  American 
people  about  the  history  of  our  flag?  ii 
it  necessary  to  have  Flag  Day  as  a  na- 
tional observance?    I  believe  it  is. 

Setting  aside  a  specific  time  affords  an 
opportunity  for  the  mad,  rushing  20th- 
century  American  to  stop  for  a  moment 
and  think.  The  flag  is  a  symbol  of  our 
national  imity.  It  is  the  spirit  of  our 
imdylng  devotion  to  our  country.  It 
stands  for  the  best  that  is  In  us— for 
loyalty,  character,  and  faith  in  democ- 
racy. The  great,  the  good,  the  true,  are 
inexhaustible  for  inspiration,  example, 
and  strength.  It  represents  the  finest 
country  in  the  world — the  United  States 
of  America. 

More  than  one  aggressive  nation  has 
tried  to  haul  it  down  but  they  all  felt  the 
fury  of  this  freedom-loving  country. 

There  are  those  who  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten how  to  be  patriotic.  They  have 
forgotten  what  the  flag  stands  for— for- 
gotten all  of  the  battlefields  where  men 
fought  and  died  to  keep  this  Nation  free. 
When  we  salute  the  flag  we  are  actually 
saluting  them  because  the  fiag  is  a  sym- 
bol, made  up  of  dreams,  goals,  principles, 
and  ideals  upon  which  our  country  was 
founded. 

Yes,  it  Is  necessary  to  have  Flag  Day  as 
a  national  observance.  Americans 
should  have  this  chance  to  express  the 
patriotism  tmd  love  of  country  that 
bound  them  together. 

To  quote  President  Woodrow  Wilson  in 
his  Flag  Day  address  on  June  14, 1917: 

This  flag  which  we  honor  and  under  which 
we  serve  Is  the  emblem  of  our  unity,  our 
power,  our  thought  and  piirpoee  as  a  nation. 

Let  US  stand.  America,  as  true  patriots 
and  give  significant  expression  and  due 
reverence  while  reciting  the  pledge  of  al- 
legiance to  the  fiag  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  to  the  Republic  for  which 
it  stands,  one  nation,  under  God,  indi- 
visible, with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


Senator  Robert  F.  Kenaedy  Speaks  at  At 
UuTcrsitjr  of  Capetowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  15. 1966 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
we,  who  debate  in  these  Chambers,  and 
cross-examine  witnesses  In  •ommittee, 
tend  to  forget  that  there  is  a  real  world 
outside  the  world  of  Budget  Bureau  re- 
ports and  parliamentary  procedure. 

When  we  pass  a  bail-reform  act,  we 
hear  the  conunents  of  policemen  and 
Jurists.  But  how  often  do  we  hear  the 
comments  of  the  accused  themselves? 
When  we  discuss  a  minimum-wage  bill. 


how  often  do  we  ask  laundresses  and 
fanners  to  Join  the  dlaohissionf 
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I  remember  the  story  of  a  man  who 
^m  a  commiisloner  of  tl  A  FMeral  Com> 
munlcatlons  Commlssloil  He  tdd  how 
for  years  he  and  his  ccdleagues  would 
HOea  to  Government  atid  corporatloa 
attorneys,  day  tn  and  day  but.  But  never 
HA  they  listen  to  the  k^mments  of  a 
Ustener  or  a  scrlptwrlbr.  Yet  their 
mandate  was  to  act  In  f  the  puMle  In- 
terest." 1 1 

As  a  result,  a  gap  develops  which,  once 
Kcognlsed,  we  should  attonpt  1 .  bridge. 

Characteristic  of  my  |  Colleague  from 
New  York,  Senator  RoailtT  P.  Komtor, 
to  his  capacity  to  makel  ihe  Intellectual 
leap  from  Congress  to  tihe  people,  from 
committee  room  to  ooqt|nentaI  Africa 
He  manages  to  give  his  a 
African  or  American  or 
that  be  not  only  undei 
lems  but  also  shares  th 

That  was  the  magic  oif  his  address  to 
the  students  of  the  University  of  Cape- 
town In  South  Africa  oti  June  6.  He 
presented  no  glowing 
world's  problems, 
students  the  sense  th 
South  Africa  are  not 
they  are  the  world's  proi 
they  are  problems 
himself  shares. 

More  than  a  cen 

Melville  wrote  to  his  _^ 

thanlel  Hawthorne  that,  when  one  great 
literary  mind  meets  another,  "there  Is 
a  shock  of  recognition  |;hat  travels  the 
world  around."  It  was  Hhat  kind  of  sen- 
sation which  Senator  KamrzoT  tried  to 
impart  to  the  people  of  South  Africa. 
The  knowledge  that  the^  are  not  alone. 

We  part—  i 

He  told  them — 
I  to  my  country  and  yor "  to  remain.  We 
ar«— U  a  man  of  40  can  clalta  that  prtvUege — 
feUow  members  of  the  world's  largest 
younger  generation.  Baca  of  \is  have  our 
own  work  to  do.  I  know  at  times  you  must 
feel  very  alone  with  your  |>roblenu  and  dif- 
ficulties. But  I  want  to  ^  how  Impressed 
I  am  with  what  you  stand  for  and  the  effort 
you  are  making. 


Ilence.  whether 
the  sense 
I  their  prob- 


tlution  to  the 

.  he  gave  the 

le  problons  of 

alone;  that 

i^ms.    And  that 

the  Senator 

ago,  Herman 
lat  friend  Na- 


And  he  went  on  to  f  ai  > 
tween  the  youth  of  Sout|: 
youth  of  the  world: 
like  the  young  people  of 
•ad  of  every  country  I  b 

He  said— 
you  are  In  many  ways  m 
to  these  brothers  of  your 
older  generations  In  your 
mined  to  buUd  a  better 


So  Senator  Kothdit  .. 
South  Africa,  with  the 
promise  that  our  aspira 
In  some  mystical  yet  . 

F^r  ufi  in  government, 
that  his  speech  raises  a  ., 
^  our  role  as  politician^ 
WW  will  our  shued 
our  actions?    Will  we 
promise  which  our 
own  dramatic  present  . 
the  people  of  the  wor 
*ith  the  people  of  _._, 
*ere  with  the  people  ol 


Dll 

owii 


Sou  111 


en  the  link  be- 
Af  rica  and  the 


ly  own  country 
visited— 


closely  united 
me  than  to  the 
own  nation;  deter- 
vire. 

t  the  people  of 

belief  and  the 

ins  meet  theirs 

tlcal  way. 

I^owever.  I  think 

iirther  question. 

and  statesmoi, 

lirations  affect 

e  good  on  the 

past  and  our 

Mem  to  make  to 

4?    Will  we  be 

Africa  as  we 

Selma? 


i     lUli 

ml  an 
a^^ir 


Finally,  that  may  be  the  greatest  ques- 
tiod  raised  by  Senator  KniWBDY'a  tiip  to 
South  Africa. 

His  speech  of  June  6  follows: 
(Ftom  the  New  York  Tlooee,  June  7.  1968] 
KxenPTS  TwoM  Kbch^t's  AnnnH  at  tbb 
TTmivbuutt  or  CanROWM  xk  South  Arasoa 

(WASHnnnoir.  June  6. — VoUowlag  are  ex- 
oerptB  from  the  text  of  an  addrees  by  Bwiator 
RoB^  F.  KsmnoT  today  at  the  TTblvatalty 
of  Capetown  as  made  public  try  his  oOos 
here.) 

We  stand  here  In  tbe  name  of  freedom. 

At  the  heart  of  tliat  Western  freedom  and 
democraoy  Is  the  belief  that  the  individual 
man.  the  child  of  Qod,  U  the  toucbatone  oC 
value,  and  aU  society,  groups,  the  state,  exist 
for  hla  benefit.  lliereCar  the  anlai^WBent  of 
liberty  for  Indlvldtial  human  beings  must  be 
the  supmne  goal  and  the  abiding  praottoe 
of  any  Western  society. 

The  first  element  of  this  individual  liberty 
Is  tbe  freedom  of  speech. 

The  rlgb.%  to  eipiess  and  commwnfcate 
Ideas,  to  set  oneself  apart  from  tbe  dumb 
beasts  of  field  and  forest;  to  reoaU  gorem- 
ments  to  their  duties  and  obligations;  above 
all,  the  right  to  aflUm  one's  membership  and 
aUeglance  to  the  body  politics — to  sodety — 
to  the  men  with  who  we  share  our  land,  our 
heritage  and  our  children's  future. 

Hand  m  hand  with  freedom  of  q>eech  goes 
the  power  to  be  heard-^4o  share  In  tbe  deci- 
sions of  government  which  sbape  men's  Uves. 
Everything  that  makes  life  worthwhUe— 
family,  work,  education,  a  place  to  rear  one's 
children  and  a  place  to  rest  one's  bead — aU 
this  rests  on  decisions  of  government;  aU 
can  be  swept  away  by  a  government  irtUch 
doee  not  heed  the  demands  of  Its  people. 
Therefore,  tbe  essential  humanity  of  men 
can  be  protected  and  preeerved  only  where 
goTMument  must  answer — not  Just  to  those 
of  a  particular  reUglon,  or  a  particular  race; 
but  to  aU  Its  people. 

lhotb  oh  oovBuncKirr 

And  even  Oovemment  by  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  as  m  our  own  Constitution, 
miist  be  limited  \n  Its  power  to  act  against 
Its  people;  so  that  there  may  be  no  inter- 
ference with  the  right  to  worship,  or  with 
the  security  of  the  home;  no  aTbltraiy  im- 
position of  pains  or  penalties  by  offlelals 
high  or  low;  no  restrlctton  on  the  freedmn  of 
men  to  seek  education  or  work  or  opportu- 
nity of  any  kind,  so  that  each  man  may  be- 
come all  he  is  capable  of  becoming. 

These  are  the  sacred  rights  of  Western 
society.  These  are  the  easentlal  differences 
between  us  and  Nasi  Germany  as  they  were 
between  Athens  and  Persia. 

They  are  the  essence  of  our  difference  with 
Ccmununlsm  today.  I  am  Inalterably 
opposed  to  Communism  because  It  exalts 
the  state  over  the  Individual  and  the  family, 
and  because  of  the  lack  of  freedom  of 
speech,  of  protest,  of  religion  and  of  the 
press,  which  Is  characteristic  of  toUlltailan 
states. 

The  way  of  opposition  to  Communism  is 
not  to  Imitate  lU  dlctetorshlp,  but  to  en- 
large Individual  human  freedom — In  our  own 
countries  and  all  over  the  globe.  TlieTe  are 
those  In  every  land  who  would  label  as 
"Conununlst"  every  threat  to  their  privllage. 
But  as  I  have  seen  on  my  travels  In  aU  aec- 
Uons  of  the  wra-ld,  reform  Is  not  Commu- 
nism. And  the  denial  of  freedom.  In  what- 
ever name,  only  strengthens  the  very.  Com- 
munism It  claims  to  oppose. 

FXOHT  AOAIMWT  PaSJOTICS 

For  two  centuries,  my  own  ootmtry  has 
struggled  to  overcome  the  self-imposed 
handicap  of  prejudice  and  discrimination 
based  on  natlonaUty,  social  class  or  race— 
discrimination  profotmdly  repugnant  to  the 
theory  and  command  of  our  ConstltutlMi. 


Sv«n  aa  my  tather  grew  up  m  Boston,  algas 
t(M  him  that  'Tfo  Irish  need  apply." 

Two  generations  Utar  Pnsldent  Kennedy 
became  the  first  OathoUo  to  head  the  na- 
tion; but  bow  many  men  of  abttlty  had.  be- 
tore  1901.  bean  denied  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  nations  piogiess.  Wpmutt 
thay  were  CatbOUcs.  or  of  Irish  extraction. 

In  the  last  five  years,  the  winds  of  ohange 
have  blown  as  fiercely  in  the  XTnlt^d  BUtes 
as  anynmere  m  the  world.  But  they  wiU 
not — they  cannot— abate. 

For  there  are  mllllona  of  Negroes  untrain- 
ed for  the  Amplest  of  Joba,  and  **"»«— nUt 
every  day  denied  their  full  equal  rights  un- 
der the  law;  and  tbe  violence  of  dialnhertted. 
Insulted  and  mjured,  looms  over  tlM  strvets 
of  Harlem  and  Watts  and  Southslde  Chloaga 

But  a  Negro  American  tnOns  as  an  astro- 
naut, one  of  mankind's  first  explocers  mto 
outer  space;  another  la  the  ehlsf  barrister  of 
the  TTnlted  States  Oovemment.  and  doaens 
alt  on  the  beitehes  of  court;  and  anotbar,  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Is  the  ssoond  nnn  of 
African  descent  to  win  the  Nobel  Peaoe  Prtwe 
(or  his  nonviolent  efforts  for  social  Justloe 
between  the  races. 

■QXTaurr  caiabd  ywmatXT 

We  must  recognise  the  fiUl  human  equal- 
ity of  all  otir  people — before  Ood,  before 
the  law.  and  In  the  cotmclls  of  government. 
We  must  do  this,  not  because  It  Is  econonu- 
caUy  advantageous — although  It  Is;  not  be- 
cauae  the  laws  ot  Ood  and  num  command  It — 
although  they  do  command  It;  not  beoause 
people  m  other  lands  wish  It  so.  We  must 
do  It  for  the  single  and  fundamental  reason 
that  It  Is  the  rtg^t  thing  to  do. 

And  this  must  be  our  oonunltment  out- 
side our  borders  aa  It  Is  within. 

It  Is  your  Job,  the  task  of  the  young  people 
of  this  world,  to  strip  the  last  renmants  of 
that  ancient,  cruel  beUef  from  the  dvlllaa- 
ttonof  man. 

Bach  nation  has  different  obstacles  and 
different  goals,  shaped  by  the  vagartee  of 
history  aiul  experience.  Tet  as  I  talk  to 
young  people  around  the  world  I  am  im- 
pressed not  by  diversity  but  by  the  oloaeness 
Of  their  goala,  their  desires  and  conoems  and 
hope  for  the  future.  ThM«  la  discrimination 
m  New  York,  apartheid  in  South  Afirlea  and 
serfdom  in  the  mountains  of  Peru.  People 
starve  In  the  streets  in  India;  mteUeotuals 
go  to  jaU  in  Russia;  thousands  are  slau|^- 
tered  In  Indonesia,  wealth  Is  lavished  on 
armaments  everywhere.  Theee  are  dlffnlng 
•vUs;  but  they  are  the  common  works  of 


AN  amaoiATioifu.  comitctnitt 
And  therefore  they  call  upon  common  qual- 
Itlee  of  oonsdenoe  and  of  Indignation,  a 
shared  determination  to  wipe  away  the  un- 
neoeesary  sufferings  of  our  feUow  human 
beings  at  home  and  particularly  around  the 
world. 

It  Is  theee  qualities  ertUch  ntake  of  youth 
today  the  only  true  mtemational  community. 
ICore  than  this  I  think  that  we  could  agree 
on  what  kind  of  a  world  we  want  to  build. 
It  would  be  a  world  of  Ind^Mndent  nations, 
moving  toward  international  community, 
each  of  which  protected  and  teepected  basic 
hunoan  f  reedomsr  It  would  be  a  worid  which 
demanded  of  each  govanmient  that  it  ac- 
cept Its  responsibility  to  Insure  sodal  Justice. 
Just  to  the  north  here  are  lands  of  chal- 
lenge and  opportimlty — ^rtch  In  natural  re- 
sources, land  and  mlnarmls  and  pec^le.  Tet 
they  are  also  lands  confronted  by  the  great- 
est odds — oven^elmlng  Ignorance,  mtamal 
ttitiT^Qw  and  strife,  and  an  often  destruc- 
tive and  hostUe  nature.  Many  of  theee  na- 
tions, as  colonies,  were  oppreeeed  and  ex- 
ploited. Tet  ttksy  have  not  estranged  them- 
selvee  from  the  broad  tradltlcau  of  the  West; 
they  are  hc^Uig  and  gamhllng  their  prog- 
and  stablUty  on  tbe  chance  that  we  wlU 
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meet  omr  raqMoMblUtlM  to  belp  th«m  orcr- 
oooM  tlMlr  pof«rtj. 

auuM  m  aoDTH  avbka 

Zn  Miottur  wodd.  elwiwirl  oC  b«u  and  f aur 
and  HtlAolal  banfcn.  StratH  Afrtm  oouU 
play  an  oatatandlin  rola  in  that  aSort. 
Thla  la  wltturat  qucatton  a  jira  amlnant  ra- 
poaltory  of  tba  waalth  and  knowlad**  and 
aklU  of  tiM  oonttnant.  Ban  an  tha  gnatar 
part  at  Atiioa'a  naearoh  aolantlata  and  ataal 
pioduetton,  meat  of  Ita  nawroln  of  ooal  and 
In  jour  faeultlea  and  oa«n- 
i  in  tbla  vaiy  audlanoa.  ara  biindrada 
al  man  who  oould  tianaf  arm 
m»  Urea  at  'if"««~-  (or  aU  time  to  coma. 

But  tbat  halp  eannot  ba  aecaptad  U  w— 
vltUn  our  own  oountrUa  or  In  our  lalattooa 
vlth  othara  dany  Indivldnal  Intagxlty  and 
tha  ""—-"»'  humanity  at  man. 

Our  answar  la  tha  trarld'a  hopa:  it  U  to 
raly  on  youth.  Tha  orualtlaa  and  otaataclaa 
at  thla  awUtly  **'*'^"t  planat  win  not  ylrid 
to  ohacrtato  lif-*-  and  outworn  akagana.  It 
oanno*  ba  motad  by  thoaa  who  eUnc  to  a 
praaant  whlah  la  alnady  dyinc  who  pra<ar 
tha  lUualoo  at  aeeurlty  to  tha  aadtamant  at 
danger. 

It  demanila  tha  quaUtlea  of  youth:  not  a 
ttma  oC  Ufa  but  a  atato  of  mind,  a  t«mper  of 
tha  will,  a  quality  of  tha  Imaglnatton,  a  pre- 
domlnanoa  at  oouraga  over  timidity,  of  tha 
a|>pattta  for  advantura  over  the  love  of  aaae. 

Mm  I  hava  aaan,  and  aa  I  hava  aald— in  Sn- 
ropa.  In  Aala.  In  Lattn  Am«ir1«a,  and  now  In 
South  Mrlo»-^t  la  a  rarolutlanary  world  wa 
llTa  In:  and  thna,  X  hava  aald  In  Latin 
Amarton.  to  Aaia.  In  Buropa  and  In  tha  United 
Btxkaa,  It  la  young  pa^a  who  muat  taka  tha 


**nura  to."  aald  an  Italian  phlloaopher, 
-nothing  mora  dlffloult  to  taka  In  hand. 
more  pvlloua  to  conduct,  or  mora  uncertain 
In  ita  aueoaaa  than  to  take  the  lead  In  the 
Introdnetton  at  a  new  order  at  thlnga."  Tat 
thto  to  tha  meaaure  of  tha  taak  of  your  gan> 
arsttoB  and  tha  road  to  atrawn  with  many 


Pint,  to  the  danger  of  futility;  the  btilef 
there  to  nothing  one  man  or  one  woman  can 
do  agalnat  tha  enormoue  array  of  the  world'a 
nto  agalnat.  mtoery  and  ignorance,  tnjuatloe 
and  Ttoleoae.  Tet  many  of  the  world'a  great 
mwamauti  of  thought  and  action  have 
flowed  from  the  world  of  a  aingle  man.  A 
young  monk  began  the  Proteetant  Reforma- 
tion, a  young  general  extended  an  empire 
from  Macedonia  to  the  borders  of  the  earth, 
and  a  young  woman  reclaimed  the  territory 
of  X^aaea. 


,  ttma  a  man  atanda  up  for  an  ideal,  or 
aota  to  improve  the  lot  of  othera,  or  etrikaa 
out  agalnat  Injuatlca.  ha  aanda  forth  a  tiny 
ripple  at  hope,  and  oroaalng  each  other  from 
a  million  different  centers  of  energy  and 
daring,  thoaa  ripples  build  a  eurrent  that  can 
awaap  down  tha  mlghtiaat  waUa  at  innnaaahai 
and  raalatanoe. 

The  aeeoad  danger  to  that  of  practicality; 
of  thoaa  who  aay  that  hopea  and  iMllefs  must 
bend  before  Immediate  neoeaalUaa.  Of 
courae  if  we  would  act  effecttvely  we  muat 
deal  with  the  world  aa  It  to.  We  muat  get 
things  done. 

But  if  there  was  one  thing  Preeldent  Ken- 
nedy stood  for  that  touched  the  moat  pro- 
found feeling  of  young  peo|de  aeroaa  the 
worid.  tt  waa  the  belief  that  idealism,  high 
aaplrattooa  and  deep  convlctlona  are  not 
tnocoipatlbla  with  the  moat  praotleal  and 
aOelent  at  ptograma — that  there  to  no  bMlc 
InooBstotanoy  between  tdeato  and  laaltotie 
poasibilitlea— no  separation  betWMn  tha 
deepeat  deairea  of  heart  and  mind  and  the 
rational  application  at  hionan  effort  to  hu- 


ain  ooiPoaT 
A  third  danger  to  timidity.    Par  every  10 
men  who  ara  willing  to  laoe  the  guna  of  aa 


enemy  there  to  only  one  willing  to  brave  the 
disapproval  of  hto  fellow,  the  censure  of  hto 
ooUeaguea.  the  wrath  of  hto  eodety.  Moral 
oouraga  to  a  rarer  ooounodity  than  bravery 
in  battto  or  great  IntaHlganoe.  Tet  tt  to  the 
one  eeeentlal,  vital  quality  for  thoee  who  aeek 
to  dumge  a  world  which  ylelda  moat  pain- 
fully to  diange. 

Par  the  Cortunato  among  ua  to  eomfOrt; 
tha  temptetlca  to  follow  tha  easy  and  famil- 
iar patha  of  peraonal  ambition  and  financial 
suooees  so  grandly  spread  before  thoee  who 
have  the  privilege  of  education.  But  that  to 
not  the  road  hiatory  haa  marlrart  out  for  us. 
There  to  a  rhinsse  eurae  which  aaya,  "May 
ho  Uve  in  intereeting  tlmea."  like  it  or  not. 
wa  live  In  intereatlng  tUnas.  Thay  are  tlmea 
at  danger  and  uncertainty;  but  they  are 
alao  mora  open  to  tha  creative  energy  of  man 
than  any  other  time  in  history.  And  every- 
ooa  hare  will  ultlmataly  be  judged— win 
ultimately  Judge  hlmaalf— on  the  effort  he 
haa  oontrlbutad  to  building  a  new  world  so- 
ciety and  the  extent  to  which  hto  Ideals  and 
goato  have  shaped  that  effort. 

So  we  part,  I  to  my  country  and  you  to 
remain.  We  are — If  a  man  of  40  can  claim 
that  privilege — fellow  membet*  of  tha  world'a 
largest  younger  generation.  Xach  of  ua  have 
our  own  work  to  do.  I  know  at  tlmee  you 
must  feel  very  alone  with  your  problema  and 
dlfflculttoa.  But  I  want  to  say  how  Imprnesed 
I  am  with  what  you  stand  for  and  the  ef- 
fort you  are  making. 

Uke  the  young  people  of  my  own  country 
and  of  every  country  I  have  visited,  you  are 
In  many  waya  more  doeely  united  to  theee 
brothera  of  your  time  than  to  the  older  gen- 
eratl<»a  in  your  nation;  determined  to  build 
a  better  future;  that  you  know,  as  Preeldent 
Kennedy  said  to  the  youth  of  ray  country, 
that  "the  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotbui 
wtilefa  we  bring  to  thto  endeavor  will  ll^t  our 
country  and  all  who  serve  tt — and  the  glow 
from  that  fire  can  truly  Ught  the  world." 


lalcraalioiud  Crossroads  Suday  Mommg 
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HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

or  CAuroamA 
ZN  THK  HOUSK  OP  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  IS,  1966 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
national Crossroads  Sunday  Morning 
Breakfast  celebrated  Its  20th  anniversary 
on  May  1  at  the  Central  YMCA,  In 
Washington.  D.C.  This  represented  20 
yean  of  extending  vpredation  and  hos- 
pitality at  the  Crossroads,  a  focal  point 
of  increasing  importance  in  world  af- 
fairs. Hie  total  number  of  first-time 
visitors  to  sign  the  registration  book  and 
receive  life  membership  cards  at  the 
1.043d  consecutive  weddy  breakfast  ses- 
skms  has  reached  17.800  from  134  ooun- 
triea.  Ibe  man  who  conceived,  in  1046. 
this  imusual,  and  truly  worthy  idea 
which  has  grown  over  the  years  into  a 
significant  force  to  help  visitors — mostly 
young  men  from  every  part  of  the  free 
world— understand  the  pe<x>le  of  America 
and  their  high  Ideals  ot  freedom  and  in- 
ternational good  wm.  la  Paul  L.  Brlndle. 
He  Is  a  Washington  attorney  who  has 
dedicated  himself  to  this  constructive 
and  benevolent  cause. 


Many  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Oongraii 
have  also  participated  as  speakers  or 
visitors  at  one  of  the  Sunday  Momiiig 
Crossroads  Breakfast  sesrionA.  and  haw 
been  Inspired,  as  I  have  been,  by  our  ex- 
perience. We  have  spoken  on  important 
Issues  of  the  day,  we  have  answered  the 
questions  of  young  men  who  returned 
to  their  countries  with  a  new  feeling  to- 
ward our  history,  our  way  of  life,  our 
ideals,  our  programs  to  help  othen 
throughout  the  world  not  so  fortunate. 

I  know  I  speak  for  many  of  you  in  ex- 
pressing our  commendation  to  Paul  Brln- 
dle  and  his  band  of  faithful  volunteers. 
Without  any  payment  but  thanks  from 
those  in  attendance,  and  from  their 
American  friends  who  realise  what  they 
are  trying  to  do.  they  have  carried  on 
without  one  Sunday  missed  in  20  yeius. 

It  is  Paul  Brindle's  practice  to  remain 
in  oontict  through  correspondence  with 
the  visitors  after  they  have  returned  to 
their  homes  ttbroad.  This  Is  done  by  re- 
porting to  them  twice  a  year  and  by  Invit- 
ing them  to  write,  which  many  c^  tbem 
do  during  the  year  and  at  COirlstmas  time 
and  especially  for  the  Crossroad  anni- 
versaries. 

From  these  2,000  friends  abroad,  who 
choose  to  remain  in  contact  with  htm, 
come  messages  of  MVredatlon  for  tbe 
continued  Interest  of  their  American 
friends,  and  information  on  how  they 
personally  are  getting  ahead  in  tbii 
changing  world. 

Mr.  William  L.  Robinson,  an  ofBclal  of 
the  American  Automobile  Association, 
Again  narrated  the  messages — and  status 
reports — ^from  life  members  abroad  and 
was  assisted  by  some  of  the  new  visiton 
from  abroad  who  were  present  at  the 
time.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there 
is  so  much  good  will  existing  with  the 
former  students  and  visitors,  and  to  learn 
of  their  gallant  efforts  to  improve  their 
positions  and  knowledge  of  world 
conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  narrations  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  brief  but  laudable  20th  anni- 
versary comments  were  made  by  former 
speakers  who  were  present  for  the  ooca- 
don.  These  were  Dr.  RaynuHidW.  Miner, 
president.  Public  RelatiCHis  Research  As- 
sociates. Washington.  D.C;  Dr.  Harry  W. 
Seamans.  Chief,  Organixation  Ualsoo 
Division,  n.S.  Department  of  State;  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Lowiy,  president,  Foundation 
for  Religious  Action  in  the  Social  and 
ClvU  Order;  the  Honorable  E.  Y.  Bdit, 
Representative  from  South  Dakota;  Dr. 
Bela  C.  Maday.  professor,  American  Uni- 
versity: Julius  N.  Calm,  assistant  to  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States:  Oen. 
Bruce  C.  Clarke,  retired.  Freedom  Foun- 
dation at  VtOley  Forge;  Dr.  Samuel  Iftl- 
khar.  from  Pakistan;  Reginald  Brago- 
nler,  Washington  International  Centef;^. 
Dr.  Chad  B.  Israd,  from  India;  Dr.  Ster- 
ling MoGrath,  back  from  southeast  Asia; 
Dr.  Leroy  J.  Maas,  president  emeritus. 
Southeastern  University;  Dr.  Wlllardl. 
Qivens.  director  of  education,  Scottish 
Rite  of  Freemasonry;  Edward  K.  Place, 
public  relatlcms  business;  Frank  EJ^' 
ning.  chahrman.  board  of  manag«Be»- 
Central  Branch  YMCA;  Fred  D.  QiA 
ezeenttve  secretary.  Central  Branch 
YMCA.  and  myself. 

All  were  laudatory  of  the  voluntwy 
leadership  under  which  this  outstaodbig 
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in  to  the  other 
Many  volun- 

luable  service. 

)ing  during  the 
etary,  H.  B. 


people-to-people  friend^liip  project  has 
been  carried  forward  in  i  {self-supporting 
fashion,  without  a  bura 
membership  of  the  YMCJ 
teers  have  rendered  a 
with  many  coming  and 

20  years,  but  with  the    ,, _. 

Niece  and  the  chairman,,  Paul  L.  Brlndle, 
remaining  constant  duri|t}g  the  20  yetu's. 

Comments  from  some;  of  the  speakers 
bicluded  the  following: 

Dr.  RATMONo  W.  MiLLBiL  The  first  time  I 
talked  here,  which  was  1944, 1  started  by  say- 
ing, "Tomorrow  there  wlU  he  65,000  more  per- 
lons  for  breakLfast  In  the  world  than  there 
were  yesterday — a  net  galnlof  66,000  per  day  I 
I  checked  laat  week  with  th^|P(^ulatlon  Pref- 
erence Bureau  in  WashlngMn,  to  bring  this 
flgure  up-to-date. 

Tomorrow,  there  will  be  [i|bS,000  more  per- 
•ons  for  breakfaat  than  there  were -in  the 
world  yesterday.  j  ; 

Since  Paul  Brlndle  staiW  these  break- 
fute.  we  have  gone  from  65:000  net  gain  per 
day  to  185,000  net  gain  pei]  (lay  and  thla  has 
compounded  some  of  the  nohlema  that  we 
have.  I  commend  Paul  Brlndle,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  have  helped  him,  in  carrying  out 
one  of  the  real  ezperlmenta  ^n  Christian  vol 
untary  effort  around  the    '    '  - 

Dr.  Hasst  W.  Sbaicanb, 
liaison   division,    De^ 
often  we  think  that  the 
world  together  In   unde 

operation  and  world  order;       , 

Idomacy.  Let  me  assure  y)au  that  opportu 
cities  for  fellowship,  and  idpportunitlea  for 
understanding  that  come  |a  groupa  of  this 
kind,  where  we  come  to  luiow  and  meet  and 
understand  each  other,  have  more  to  do  with 
building  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  world  than 
diplomacy  doea.  I  think  that  these  letters 
•re  high  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  per- 
•ons  who  have  been  here  aODreclate  that  thla 
Isafact.  j 

Dr.  Chables  W.  Lowrt,  Prudent,  Founda- 
tion for  Religious  AcUon  in  the  Social  and 
QtU  Order.  I  am  here  thla  »nomlng  together 
with  some  of  my  fellow  apostles  of  "spiritual 
InoculaUon."  What  you  aiCidolng,  PaiU,  and 
what  some  of  us  are  anziotu  to  help  you  do, 
U  to  Inoculate  the  worl^iwlth  a  certain 
•pint  that  I  would  call  the  spirit  of  frlend- 
•Wp,  the  spirit  of  brldgebUildlng,  the  spirit 
of  understanding,  the  spirit  of  mutuaUty, 
the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood.  And 
I  think  that  is  what  Bill  Roljlnson  was  help- 
ing to  try  to  Interpret  todBy — that  Is  what 
•everal  people  have  tried  tO  say  one  way  or 
•hother,  and  I  think,  Paul,  that  U  what  you 
Me.  You  are  an  apoetle  bf  spiritual  In- 
^  oculaUon.  | 

Bon.  E.  T.  BnuT  of  SoutH  Dakota.  It  is  a 
Pnvllege  to  come  back  to  tl  4  United  Nations 
«  Washington— the  Christian  United  Na- 
"Mu.  In  this  day  when  we  have  so  many 
nwical  and  deatrucUve  for««s  abroad  in  the 
world  and  in  this  country,  i«  is  wonderftU  to 
nave  this  kind  of  force  hei)e  at  home  work- 
">«ior  a  better  Christian  civilization. 

Dr.  Bela  c.  Maday  of  American  Unlverrtty. 
^T*?'!*'.  .P'**"  1"  ^  oti^t  tot  a  move- 


rid. 

ilef ,  organisation 
at  of  Bute.  So 
bringing  of  the 
luidlng  and  co- 
depends  on  di- 


^t  of  thu  sort,  people 
■joome  an  institution." 
»•  contrary  is  true.  I  « 
5^««»d«  Breakfast  has  n 
nltution,  but  It  Is  an  ide 
ouTied  on  as  a  torch  by  Pa 
*olch  spreads  faster  tha 
Md  which  does  not  need 
port. 

Jouos  N.  Cahk,  assistant 


ly  aay,  "It  haa 

I  think  Just 

glad  that  the 

heoome  an  in- 

irhich  haa  been 

Brlndle,  an  idea 

{any  instttutton 

ivemment  aup- 

the  Vice  Preai- 


dunf «» Iv    .r^^'  """""""i^o  me  vice  enu- 


"^J  greetings  to  thla  very 
P<«»nt"  man.    Bis  great 
^^one  of  us  feel  impor 
■>*«•»,  but  every  gueet. 
ti«.,^  •coincidence,  is  It ; 
wular  20th  Anr^^ersary 


tt  ••unim- 
Uua  ta  to  make 
tt,  not  Just  the 

,  that  thla  par- 
falla  on 


May  Day.  In  our  country  it  la  Law  Day.  de- 
voted to  the  dignity  of  the  mdlvldual  aa  pro- 
tected by  lav  and  order.  Overseas  it  la  a 
different  type  of  day.  A  few  hours  earlier  in 
Red  Square  in  Moscow,  Soviet  tanks  weia 
moving  down  and  Soviet  planes  were  In  the 
eky.  This  Is  a  day  when  they  traditionally 
parade  the  armed  might  of  International 
Communism. 

Well,  I  happen  to  think,  and  I  think  that 
the  people  in  this  room  beUeve,  that  within 
thla  room  in  it«  own  way  is  a  greater  power 
than  happened  to  parade  in  Red  Square  a 
few  hours  ago.  It  la  the  power  of  sound 
Ideas.  It  Is  the  power  of  dedicated  hearts. 
It  Is  the  power  of  hiunan  beings  realizing 
that  they  are  chUdren  of  CK>d,  pilgrims  who 
are  traveling  through  Ufe  and  Its  greatest 
opportunity  Is  to  serve  others.  This  is  truly 
great  power.  This  Is  the  power  that  Paul 
unleashes  every  Sunday  morning.  This  is 
the  power  that  he  plugs  Into  Invisible  elec- 
tric sockeU  and  It  la  truly  the  great  power 
of  the  world.  Each  of  lu  Is  not  a  member 
of  a  faculty.  Each  of  ua  is  a  member  of  a 
student  body — every  single  one  of  us  here 
and  each  of  us  has  learned  something — ^not 
Just  In  the  process  of  speaking  but  in  the 
process  of  listening  and  In  the  procees  of 
communicating  through  the  look  In  other 
peoples  eyes,  especially  the  look  of  friendship 
and  fellowship  in  Paul  Brindle's  eyes. 

Every  stranger  who  comes  Into  this  room, 
whether  he  can  understand  the  EngUsh  lan- 
guage w  not,  knows  that  this  man  Is  sin- 
cere, when  he  looks  Into  their  eyes  and  holds 
their  hands  they  know  that  this  man  is 
genuine.  He  Is  not  asking  anything  of 
them — he  Is  trying  to  give  them  something, 
and  because  he  gives,  he  in  turn  reoeivee. 
So,  to  the  apostle  of  spiritual  inoculation, 
and  to  all  of  the  other  honorary  degrees  that 
he  Is  given  this  morning,  I  express  my  con- 
gratulations. The  day  will  come  when  there 
win  be  truly  an  International  TMCA  at  this 
comer,  and  the  day  will  come  when  Paul 
Brindle's  Crossroads  Breakfast  goes  on  and 
on  through  decades  ahead  and  for  that  day 
we  look  forward  with  pride  and  anticipation 
and  for  this  opportunity  to  express  what  Is 
In  my  heart,  and  I  know  In  yours,  and  In  the 
heart  of  every  one  of  these  speakers,  my 
gratitude. 

Oen.  Batrci  O.  Clakki  (retired).  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge.  I  appreciate, 
perhaps  as  much  as  anybody  In  this  room, 
the  wonderful  thing  that  you  are  doing.  It 
has  been  my  lot  to  command  troops  overseas 
for  a  great  many  years  in  a  great  many  coun- 
trtea,  and  during  that  time  I  tried  to  carry 
out  the  fact  that  my  troop's  first  job  was  to 
be  a  good  neighbor  to  the  people  with  which 
they  served.  I  think  that  to  a  large  extent 
this  has  been  done.  I  think,  too,  we  have 
done  throughout  the  world  a  lot  of  things 
that  you  are  trying  to  do  In  your  way.  Now 
that  I  have  turned  In  my  suit  after  42  years, 
I  am  very  proud  to  be  the  Junior  member  of 
your  faculty. 

Dr.  SRBLDro  McOkatb.  I  express  my  deep 
respect  to  Paul  Brlndle  for  his  remarkable 
spirit  of  enthusiasm,  warmth,  and  Interest 
in  each  individual  who  Joins  the  Crossroads. 
It  is  Indeed  an  expression  of  one  of  the  most 
intangible  of  human  characteristics — that 
ability  to  make  one  feel  at  ease,  and  that 
there  Is  someone  intimately  Interested  in 
him.  And  so,  I  believe  that  these  threads 
that  Paul  createa — the  threads  of  contact  be- 
tween Peking,  Obanghai.  Hong  Kong,  Bang- 
kok, Calcutta,  Bombay,  Aden,  Beirut,  Istan- 
bul, Rome,  Paris,  London,  and  other  placea 
throughout  the  world — have  In  them  a  spirit 
of  Immortality.  In  many  mstances  men's 
sons  are  today  carrying  them  on.  and  so  the 
personality  of  Paul  stretches  around  the 
wcffld  through  threads  of  spiritual  contact. 

Dr.  LbRot  MAsa,  president  emeritus  of 
Southeastern  Dhlveralty.  Let  each  of  ua 
think  back  to  when  we  were  30  years  at  age 
what  each  year  since  that  20th  birthday  haa 
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meant  to  you  aa  an  individual.  As  we  think, 
then  let  us  think  for  the  years  ahead  what 
each  year  wUl  hold  for  the  great  work  that 
Paul  has  carried  on  so  admirably  during  these 
last  ao  years.  In  our  own  Uvlng  but  one  In- 
dividual are  we  thinking  of,  but  in  tha  Inter- 
national Crossroads  Breakfast  we  are  think- 
ing of  a  world-wide  group  of  individuals.  It 
is  going  to  be  a  Umltleas  thing  and  we  con- 
gratulate you.  Paul,  on  yo\u-  effecUve  efforta 
over  the  jrears. 

Following  are  excerpts  and  names  «f  a 
few  of  those  sending  congratulatory 
messages  from  abroad: 

Dr.  JtTAN  B.  Hkrkandb,  Dean  of  Graduate 
Studies,  Lagutui  College,  San  Pablo,  Philtp- 
iHnes.  One  of  my  most  enjoyable  and  prof- 
itable experiences  during  my  recent  six- 
month  vacation  tour  of  U.S.A.  was  my  attend- 
ance at  your  International  Croasroada  Sun- 
day Morning  Breakfast  last  September  20. 
1966,  with  Congressman  Lynn  E.  Stalbaum 
of  Wisconsin  as  gueet  speaker. 

Salomon  M.  Ai.aAzi,  profeaaor  of  languages, 
Montevideo,  Uruguay.  I  wiU  always  remem- 
ber that  breakfast  on  August  80th,  1964,  as 
one  of  the  happiest  and  most  inspiring  mo- 
ments In  my  life,  and  I  only  hope  that  the 
large  circle  of  friends  you  make  through  your 
exceptional  activity  will  be  ever  Increasing 
for  the  sake  of  understanding  and  brother- 
hood among  all  men. 

K.  M.  Basrui,  Deputy  Director,  National 
Sample  Survey,  Cabinet  Secretariat,  Oov- 
emment  of  India,  New  Delhi.  I  wlah  you 
every  success  for  the  20th  Annlvetaary  wlilch 
la  going  to  be  held  on  May  1,  1966.  No  sin- 
gle man  has  done  so  much  to  further  inter- 
national understanding  aa  you  have  done. 
I  always  remember  that  spontaneous  and 
warm  welcome  you  had  extended  to  me  when- 
ever I  attended  the  Sunday  meetings  while 
I  was  in  the  VSiJi. 

SAimAao  RoDKXQuas  MxirDBs,  general  sec- 
retary, YMCA,  Mexico  D.  P.,  Mexico.  In  spite 
of  the  years  since  I  attended.  I  vividly  re- 
member the  happy  occasion  of  the  Inter- 
national Crossroads  of  the  YMCA  In  Wash- 
ington. I  waa  deeply  impreased  by  the 
message  of  inspiration  and  mediation  that 
I  heard  that  morning.  I  congratulate  the 
occasion  of  the  20th  Anniversary  of  this  ex- 
cellent International  program. 

M.  P.  Mabbavxk,  BuBlneeaman.  Bomt>ay, 
India.  I  attended  the  Breakfast  In  1953  and 
although  more  than  twelve  years  have  since 
passed,  the  incident  is  stUl  vivid  in  my 
memory. 

BaiAN  A.  ICbochn,  Mannum,  South  Aus- 
tralia. It  Is  through  the  actions  ot  unselfish 
and  charitable  men  such  as  yourself  that 
young  people  such  as  I,  gain  confidence 
through  feUowahlp,  to  tackle  prcAlems.  no 
matter  how  large,  which  confront  ua  daUy. 

Alx  Yakicaricottoi,  social  worker  in  pris- 
oners' Aid,  Ministry  of  Justice,  Tehran,  Iran. 
I  thank  Ood  for  the  chance  of  being  preeent 
at  tbe  Breakfaat  oo  August  M.  1005,  of  meet- 
ing and  understanding  you,  and  for  hearing 
Prof.  Robert  W.  MlUer  speak. 

Mats  Blom,  Line  Bevator  company,  Ncrr- 
koplng,  Sweden.  So  far,  I  only  once  had  a 
chance  to  meet  at  the  Breakfast-table  with 
you,  but  this  oooaalon  stlU  stays  m  my 
memory  as  an  event  to  remember. 

Dr.  S.  V.  Daaai,  Agricultural  Reaearch, 
Bombay,  India.  Ilie  Croasroada,  aa  a  meet- 
ing ground  of  various  diverse  peoples,  is 
really  useful  In  international  understanding. 

Vaucmtw  Soura.  Dlrector-Oeneral,  Prison 
Administration,  Helsinki,  Finland.  When  I 
remember  what  It  meana  for  us  foreigners  to 
see  at  these  Sunday  Morning  Breakfasts 
many  young  men  from  various  countries  and 
In  the  same  situation,  quite  alone  without 
any  friends,  and  then  meet  with  friendly 
American  dtiaens  who  were  ready  to  help  ua 
in  any  way.  It  gives  me  a  realistic  picture  of 
mutiutl  imderatandlng  among  people.  It 
ahould  be  so  everywhere  \a  tbe  whole  world. 
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R  gtTM  DM  gnat  plauar*  to  know  that  tUs 
■ettrltf  to  ttm  folng  muter  tout  uotitent 
teadenhlp.       ^ 

Bahit  lioO.  Boorr,  Manaeement  Aceount- 
ant.  SydJMy.  N&W,  AurtraUa.  U  w«  spand 
our  tuna  affaettTalr  In  acttf*  parttetpatton 
with  our  fallow  brotliara  around  tba  wold, 
than  our  Incraaaad  undaratandlnc  and  awaia- 
naaa  of  each  othar'a  problems  can  eraata  In  ua 
a  atronger  human  panonaUty  mora  rwpaMff 
to  cope  with  future  problems. 

Dr.  J.  B.  BAacLAT,  Department  of  Adult 
■dooatlon  and  Bxtra-Mural  Studlea,  Unlver- 
atty  of  Bdlnburg.  Kdlnburgh,  »*~»t^'n''^t  The 
International  Breakfast  Is  a  small  group  of 
people  In  Washington,  but  tu  Influence  eli- 
olea  the  world  through  the  principles  that  It 
repreaanta. 

O.  8.  FAarHAaASATXT,  Director.  Planning 
Commission.  New  Delhi — Speaker  Fehruary 
27.  IMd.  Who  oould  raalst  an  opportunity 
to  vlalt  the  International  Croesroada  Sunday 
Morning  Breakfaat  In  Washington.  D.C.r 

Jnaii  K.  P.  WooAX.  ClvU  Xnglnaer,  Argen- 
tina. A  month  ago  I  saw  a  f  tilow  whom  you 
oould  aae  was  an  'American  tourist*  sitting  at 
a  bench  oloae  to  our  Casa  Bosada  (the  aqulr- 
alent  of  your  White  House) .  It  waa  10  AJiC, 
and  he  looked  sadly  on  the  flowers  of  the 
gardens;  so  I  approached  him  telling  him 
that  I  too  had  been  sitting  in  front  of  the 
White  House.  You  know  that  this  fellow 
had  been  at  one  of  your  International  Break- 
fasts? We  exchanged  remembrancea  for  half 
an  hour. 

I^waxNcx  Wbb,  Secretary,  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Affairs.  Melbourne,  Australia.  I 
attended  the  Crossroads  Breakfast  on  June  30 
last  year  and,  Uka  many  others,  enjoyed  the 
experience  tremendously. 

V.  o.  de  Alwls  Ounawardane.  Manager, 
Publishing  Department  Lake  Houm  Invest- 
ments, Ltd..  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Bnver  Klmlldar  and  Sadlk  Arslanean,  Xngl- 
neera.  Ammunition  Factory,  Klrlkkale,  Tur- 
key. 

B.  Bridges,  Instructor.  Chlngford.  England. 

William  A.  Brlsbln,  8tud«it  ot  Arohltec- 
tare.  TownsrUIe,  Australia. 

Dr.  Pamando  Lara,  Profeeeor  ot  Microbiol- 
ogy. University  of  Chile,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 

Ohito  »«•«>«»  ^  Germany. 

Aldo  Bogado  Arias.  Paraguarl  1087,  Asun- 
cion, Paraguay. 

Dr.  shankar  Narayan.  Bduoator,  New  Delhi. 
India. 

Dr.  von  Rauohhaupt,  Professor  of  Space 
Law,  Heidelberg  Unlveraity. 

A.  Ounamony,  Honorary  Treasurer,  Church 
of  South  India, 

Dr.  OusUv-AdoU  Oedat.  Member  of  Tlie 
Bundeetag.  Schwarawold.  Germany. 

Dr.  A.  Hairy  Nash.  Assistant  Principal. 
Wostam  AustraUa  Inatltute  of  Technology. 

■dwln  Tormala.  Attorney  at  Law.  w«i.««vt 
Roland. 

'•(Ban  Prustro  Pabrette,  Buslneesman 
Mazioo.  SJ).P..  Mazloa 

Stanley  W.  Bra.  Taiwanian  in  Cypress. 

Zngmar  Astrand.  Teacher  and  Television 
Pfogrammer,  Swabensvwk.  Sweden. 

A.  Marlus  H.  Schepman.  Gronlgen,  The 
Netherlands  (Parmer  Xxchange  Student  at 
Cornell). 


TwMlblh  AMb«mi7,  Rodvillt  Coucil 
No.  2980,  Knights  of  CohabM 

KZTBNSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

ov  wtssMHuaaMw 
IN  THE  HOU8X  OP  BXPBKSKNTATTVXS 

Wednetdav,  June  15. 1994 

Ur.  BDRKK.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
9, 19M.  II WM  mjr  prlTUeve  and  dlctlnet 


pleasure  to  attend  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  ReadrUle 
Council  No.  2980.  and  to  Introduce  my 
esteemed  and  respected  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Jobn  V.  Tunvxt,  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  delivered  the  ceremonial 
address.  His  remarks  were  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  their  last- 
ing Impression  on  those  In  attendance 
will  forever  merit  him  an  open  invita- 
tion and  welcome  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 

Following  is  the  program  and  text  of 
the    address    given    by    Ccmgressman 
John  V.  Tcnnst: 
Kmiuhis  of  CoLtncBTiB,  Rkadvills  Council 

No.     2M0.     aOTH     AmnvBiaAaT,     19M-M, 

MosxLara-oif-THx-CRAaLas,  jxnm  9,  1906 
ooiucxxraa 

P.O^.,  PJ>J>.  Jamee  O.  Lennon,  General 
Chairman:  G.K.  Donald  A.  Regan.  Honorary 
Chairman;  William  T.  liolloy.  Treasurer; 
P.OS.  Brendan  D.  Rynn,  Secretary;  P.QX. 
Wyane  B.  Foster,  P.GX.  Vincent  J.  KUduff. 
P.O.K.  David  J.  Redmond.  P.G.K.  Maurice 
Cussen. 

Salvatore  Vorano,  Bdward  T.  Coughlin, 
Lawrence  C.  Martin.  John  J.  Dunn,  Walter 
Traak.  Francis  Carrlgan,  Thomas  N.  Foley, 
Robert  Scully,  Robert  Wiley,  John  Mowlesi 
William  Splalne,  William  Sebet.  Joeeph  Lin- 
sky,  Bdward  Fallon.  Walter  Goodapeed, 
Bernard  Hoar.  Louis  Galante,  Lawrenoe 
Kenney,  WUllam  Tenney,  Joeeph  Loaordo. 

OUa  PAST  OBAMD  KmoHTS 

James  Q.  Lennon.  PJJi),  lB4&-ig47— A 
founder  and  oxir  fliat  Grand  Knight  and  first 
District  Deputy. 

Ralph  Tlmperl.  1847-1948— Tear  of  our  first 
Special  Kndeavor  and  6  Point  Program  Award. 

S.K.  Harry  Lawler,  1948-1940 — ^A  founder 

Ponnatlon  of  the  120  Club  and  the  Building 
Association. 

J.  Richard  Nedder,  1949-1950— A  sucoeesful 
year  of  activities. 

John  Hannlgan.  1960-1961— Succeasful 
year. 

John  Harklns,  1951-1963— Moved  into  new 
councU  chambers — Activated  Women's  Club. 

Frank  McOulre.  1963-1963 — Sxtremely  suc- 
cessful membership  year. 

Albert  Staula.  196S-1964— «  Point  Program 
Award  year— Formation  of  Guild  for  Kxcep- 
tional  Children  program. 

Bmest  Nedder.  1964-1955— Successful  So- 
cial and  Financial  Year-^  Point  Program 
Award  year. 

Maurice  Cusaen.  1956-1966— Star  CouncU 
Award  yaar — ^Formation  of  K.  of  o.  Yankees 
Littla  League  and  K.  of  c.  OuUd  monthly 
pledge  to  His  Eminence. 

Joeeph  Armour.  1966-1967— A  very  succeae- 
ful  year  aoclaUy  and  a  most  charitable  year. 

William  Henderson,  1957-1968— SuccessfiU 
year  of  actlvlttee. 

John  Cashel,  1958-1969— A  year  of  large 
membership  gains. 

Vincent  J.  KUduff,  1969-1960— Introduc- 
tion of  CouncU  By-Law»— A  P.G.K.  of  Rose 
Crolz  CouncU. 

8JC  P.  Alvln  Rlccl,  PJJJJ.,  1960-1061— Our 
second  District  Deputy — Our  BuUdlng  Xk- 
panslon  Program  began  this  year 

&K.  Brendan  D.  Plynn.  1961-1963— Young- 
est O.K.  elected — Star  CoimcU  Award  year- 
Dedication  of  new  quarters. 

AK.  OomaUua  J.  Cronln.  1963-1963 — Star 
OounoU  Award  year — Succeeaful  financial 
year. 

SJC.  David  J.  Redmond.  Jr.,  1968-1964 

Star  CouncU  Award  year— Year  of  many 
actlvltlas. 

SJK.  Wayne  K  Poster,  1864-1865— Found- 
ing of  Our  Lady%  caUMvsn'a  Fund  and 
Fourth  Degree  Club— A  year  of  CathOUo 
Activlttesk 
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THX  Kjnaars  op  oounana  Buutma  Aaao> 
csATioH  OP  KCAovni,a.  nrc..  km 

President:  Brendan  D.  Flynn.  pp^  P.QXj 
Vice  President:  Cocndlxu  J.  Cronln.  p!ojc] 
CorporatUm  Clark:  Bdward  Coughlin,  viax- 
Treasurer:  Lawrence  Martin;  Grand  Knlcht^ 
Donald  A.  Regan. 

Directors:  Francis  Carrlgan.  Anthonv 
DamaU,  Jamea  Douoette,  John  J.  OlennoiL 
P.P..  Joseph  Llnaky,  John  A.  Petta.  Salw 
tore  Varano. 


James  O.  Lennon,  PX>JD.,  Chairman. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Francis  G.  Chase,  Chan, 
lain.  ^^ 

The  National   Anthem:    Assemblage. 

Donald  A.  Regan.  Grand  Knight.  Presidlog: 
John  Rowland.  Deputy  Police  Superintend- 
ent;  Representing  Hon.  John  F.  CoUtaa, 
Mayor  of  Boston;  John  M.  Cataldo,  State 
Secretary:  John  J.  McCiUlough.  SUte  Dep- 
uty; Hon.  jAifXB  A.  Bttkxz.  Representative 
11th  Congressional  District,  Mass.;  Bon.  Ed-' 
WABD  M  KxNKXDT,  United  States  Senator. 

Address:  Hon.  John  V.  Tinmrr.  Repre- 
sentative. 38th  Congressional  District,  CalU. 

Benediction:  Bt.  Rev.  Francis  F.  M^Xlroj! 
COVMCIL  oppicxas 

Rev.  Francis  G.  Chase.  Chaplain;  Donsld 
A.  Regan.  Grand  Knight;  Edward  T.  Cou^. 
Un.  Deputy  Grand  Knight;  Louis  M.  Oalaate, 
Chancellor;  Bernard  P.  Hoar,  Financial  Sec- 
retary; Walter  Goodspeed,  Recording  Seen- 
tary;  WUllam  E.  MoUoy.  Treasurer;  WUUim 
Tenney.  Advocate;  Robert  ScuUy.  Intfde 
Guard;  Salvatore  Varano,  Outside  Ousrd: 
David  J.  Redmond,  P.OX.,  Lecturer;  Wayne 
E.  Foster,  P.GJC.,  Trustee;  Lawrence  C.  Mar- 
tin, Trustee:  David  J.  Redmond,  P.OX, 
Trustee. 


AnnaaiB  op  CoNonasKAM  John  V.  Tumwt, 

SSth  CoNcaxssioNAi.  DisTBicT,  Caufosmu 

Every  era  In  the  history  of  man  has  been 
an  era  of  crlsU  for  those  who  have  had  to 
live  through  it. 

Today  Americans  find  themselves  locked 
In  an  unremitting  world  power  struggle  with 
certain  aggressive  Conununlst  natloDs.  The 
outcome  of  this  confrmitation  will  settle 
for  all  nations  for  many  years  to  come  tbe 
course  of  development  of  social,  political 
and  ecimomic  institutions  on  this  planet. 

The  nature  of  our  current  contention  is 
compUcated  by  the  fact  that  both  sides  have 
the  ablUty  within  a  few  hours  to  totaUy 
deetroy  each  other  and  most  of  humanity. 
The  capacity  for  destruction  has  never  been 
so  great,  the  need  for  peace  has  never  been 
so  i^iparent,  yet  the  tools  fOr  aooompllshlng  a 
Just  and  honorable  settiement  of  disputes 
between  nations  have  never  appeared  more 
fragile. 

Every  raUonal  person  wants  International 
society  to  be  regulated  by  law,  but  not  every 
person  wants  the  law  to  be  enf(»%ed  against 
his  country  If  to  do  so  would  be  detrimental 
to  national   self-interest. 

The  essence  of  the  international  crisis  be- 
tween Communist  nations  and  the  Western 
World  is  that  the  two  blocs  possess  a  dif- 
ferent vision  of  future  world  order,  they  have 
different  political  and  economic  systems, 
and  there  la  no  international  instrumen- 
tality capable  of  ensuring  that  the  rivalry 
wlU  not  degenerate  into  a  test  of  arms. 

Marx  wrote  that  the  material  basis  of  tbe 
universe  la  fuU  and  sufficient  ezplanstion 
of  aU  that  happens  in  It.  Man's  Ufe  and 
mind  is  shaped  by  the  economic  environ- 
ment within  which  he  Uvee.  Man  has  no 
choice  but  to  yield  to  the  deterministic  forces 
tliat  propel  him  through  the  cosmos.  Be- 
lief in  Ood.  freedom  of  wlU.  pity  and  hop« 
■n  eharaetarlaed  by  Marx  aa  *:Blon>y  ■«»^* 
mentality".  ''meti4>hysleal  fanfares'  and 
'Vtolful  ravings." 

Marx  asserts  that  th*  root  of  an  social  efU 
to  prtvata  property  and  that  the  theory  d 
Um  Onmmnntots  esn  be  tii-'-'^  up  1b  s 
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at  private  prap- 


idlng  In  the  van- 
4t  do  everything 


dngle  sentenca. 
erty." 

Tbe  validity  at  the  COuj  Runlet  dialeetle  to 
not  open  to  criticism  or  di  >tibt,  aeoording  to 
tiars  because  it  to  based  ofi 
which  cannot  be  refuted.    ; 

Marxists  say  that  comnllmism  to  not  an 
eeoncHnle  system  that  Uerhapa  wlU  be 
achieved  one  day  In  ceriuin  parts  of  the 
world.  They  say  that  in  thto  future,  it  most 
assuredly  wlU  be  the  way  ^|  life  for  all  peo- 
ples, all  nations;  and  that  i 
guard  of  htotory  they  mt 
tbey  can  to  promote  the  :  inevitable.  They 
must  stimulate  and  support  in  aU  countriea 
the  violent  revolution  of  |  the  proletartana 
against  the  bourgeoisie.       I  I 

A  fundamental  aspect  ht  'v>mm^ltl^M^^  \n 
its  apocalyptic  fervor.  For  a  aupposedly 
scientific  appraisal  of  hlstpry,  it  contains 
more  righteous  lndignatio4|  than  most  reU- 
glons.  It  may  talk  at  the  li  Parent  oontradlo- 
tion  of  capitalism,  the  liar  of  Increaalng 
misery  and  the  Inevltabill  ^  of  oapitallam'a 
ooUapse.  What  it  offers  ind  promisss  to  a 
new  heaven  and  earth.         | 

In  a  savage  outcry  agal|i^  the  injustices 
being  wrought  on  the  poor  fey  the  rich,  Marx 
declaims  the  eventual  dowi^^all  of  the  greedy 
espttallsto  and  the  at 
paradise.  He  draws  upon 
strain  In  European  and 
sin.  Judgment  and  retribi 
Injustice  and   offers  hope. 

The  truly  incredible  tt 
nlsm  Is  tbe  chasm  betwe 
and  what  Is  provided  once  ' 
to  power.  The  world  has 
a  Ufe  to  reserved  for  tt 
fortunate  enough  to  be  si{ 
munlst-style  paradise. 
the  proletarian  has  meant| 
one  man  or  a  small  group 
o(  political  power.  The 
has  meant  the  will  of  tbe  Uiassea'  dictators. 
A  voice  of  dissent  to  a  voite  of  treason  or 
apostasy  which  must  be  suppressed  or  i>er- 
manently  silenced.  The  Individual  means 
nothing,  the  state  to  diving,  In  such  a  ao- 
clety  every  citizen  to  expected  to  contribute 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  sljqte  not  only  with 
the  labor  of  hto  l>ody,  but  ti^  energies  of  hto 
mind.  Oulttue  to  a  weap^  at  the  pn4e- 
tarlans  and  art,  Uteraturel  land  music,  like 
plowshares,  must  be  employed  in  behalf  of 
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what  it  offered 

luntots  come 

en  how  hideous 
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t  in  and  per- 
the  bale- 
to  no  place  for 
materialism 


the  state.    Not  even  man 
sonal  relationship  to  Ood 
ful  eye  of  state  censure 
the  Lord  within  the  d 
cX  the  Conununlst  ethic. 

But,  as  I  have  Indlcat^,  communism's 
•trwigth  is  not  in  what  Itl  brovidee  once  it 
dominates  a  people.  ' 

Its  strength  Is  In  what  it  Wttacks  and  what 
it  offers  in  the  way  of  hope.  Thto  to  the 
danger  of  communism  in] the  years  ahead 
M  the  battle  will  be  foughilln  the  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world.  [ ' 
^  There  are  some  who  wUeve  that  the 
Ptaoeful  coextotence"  ^veaiched  by  Khru- 
•lichev  and  hu  successors  wifttend  to  dampen 
the  Intensity  of  the  confr^tatlon  between 
we  two  world  power  blocsf  I  am  one  who 
Beeves  that  the  rlvafry  i*fl  continue  un- 
»nated.  it  to  my  prayer  th*t  the  arena  for 
the  contest  wUl  be  the  BuUke^klaee  and  not 
»•  batUefleld;  that  eoonosMca  not  auns  wiU 
WMlve  the  Issue.  Ti 

It  has  been  said  that  etftnal  vigilance  to 
we  price  of  liberty.  No  words  could  be  more 
^Ucable  to  the  situatlck  in  which  the 
WMtem  World  finds  ttseUM  relationship  to 
communist  expansionism.  I^he  Soviet  lead- 
en may  prsac*  peaeeful  #oextotenee,  but 
iney  send  raekats  Into  Cnltk  if  thay  aiii»^ 
^"T  c»a  gat  away  with  it,  Thaw  •««»«««« 
WsnUtoa  in  the  BelgtoB  Oomo  and  tlMf  sap. 
W  ttd  equip  the  Viet  Ocig  la  Vtot  Nam. 
we  mould  never  lose  sight  af  the  ttet  that 
«to  Bovtot  Union  to  Just  as  <  li  idicated  to  com- 


munlilng  the  world  as  to  China.  The  only 
difference  to  that  the  Soviet  X7nlon  knows 
that  it  cannot  halp  hut  loae  In  a  nuclear 
exchanga  wtth  tba  United  States,  whereas 
the  Chinese  believe  that  they  cannot  help 
but  gain  from  a  holocaust  involving  the  two 
moet  powerful  nations. 

The  Chineee  leaders  as  true  apostles  of 
the  Marxian  credo  constantly  aasert  to  their 
people  that  war  with  the  United  States  Is 
inevitable;  the  only  question  is  when? 
China's  Minister  of  Defense,  Lin  Plao.  stated 
last  year  that  the  rich  nations  of  the  West 
will  be  overcome  by  the  irrepressible  erten- 
slon  of  Communist  influence  after  the  poor, 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  have  first 
had  their  proletarian  revolutions.  Isolated, 
cut  off  from  the  vast  natural  resources  and 
poputotion  of  the  develcq>ing  vrorld.  the  in- 
dtutrlallaed  and  developed  nations  of  the 
West  will  then  suffocate. 

Is  it  clear  that  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  though  disagreeing  on  methods  and 
locked  together  in  a  bitter  power  struggle 
within  the  Communist  bloc,  both  see  the 
underdeveloped  coimtries  as  the  true  com- 
bat Bone  between  communism  and  Western 
democracy  in  future  years. 

We  must  aak  ourstives,  WiU  we  In  the  Wast 
be  abto  to  meet  the  chaUenge? 

Economically  speaking,  tbe  gap  between 
the  rich  nations  and  the  poor  nations  to 
coiutantly  widening.  Between  1960  and  1064, 
tbe  total  gross  national  product  of  the  rich 
nationa  vrent  up  $800  blUlon.  The  poor  na- 
tions in  the  same  time  period  increased  groas 
national  product  by  only  $66  billion.  Popu- 
lation Increased  in  the  poor  luttlons  twice 
as  fast  aa  in  the  rich  nationa.  As  a  result, 
from  1960  throxigh  1964  per  capita  Income  In 
the  rich  nations  increased  $415  to  a  level 
of  81947,  and  in  the  poor  luitlons  it  In- 
creased only  833  to  a  tovel  of  8160. 

Thto  accelerating  dlfferanttal  in  standards 
o<  Uving  between  the  have  and  the  have-not 
nations  to  a  cause  for  conaldarabto  alarm.  It 
provldea  an  economic  condition  taUored  to 
persistent  social  upheaval  and  Communtot 
subversion. 

It  to  of  course  an  oversimplification  to  pre- 
tend that  the  peoples  of  Asto.  Africa  and 
Latin  America  are  aU  faced  with  identical 
problems  of  progress.  Vast  differences  exist 
in  culture,  religion,  history  and  race.  There 
are  however  certain  charactertotlcs  conmion 
to  aU  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 
There  to  a  high  rate  of  lUlteracy,  an  erod- 
ing population.  Insufllclent  food  production 
to  feed  the  majority  of  the  pec^tto  at  better 
than  a  substotenee  level  and  an  almost  non- 
extotent  industrial  base  with  Inadequate 
technical  training  avaitoble  to  teach  people 
the  skllto  necessary  to  develop  an  Industrtol 
economy. 

There  to  something  more  that  these  areas 
share.  There  to  the  cyclone  of  rising  expec- 
tations and  the  despairing  fntstratton  of 
man  bewildered  by  the  thought  that  history 
will  forever  pass  them  by. 

The  Communists  have  attempted  to  take 
advantage  of  these  civilizations  in  turmoil. 
With  a  measlnnio  appeal  to  man's  Innata  de- 
sire for  equality  and  an  assertion  that  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  can  be  made  now 
not  toter,  they  have  fomented  revolution. 
The  Communists  say  that  the  colonial  na- 
tions of  the  West  have  ravaged  their  colonies' 
natural  resouroee  and  have  used  the  sweat 
of  local  tobor  to  »»*««»^  ileh.  Even  now 
the  West  to  interested  In  axalntalnlng  the 
status  quo  tor  eoonomle  advantagea.  Democ- 
racy, they  say,  to  a  lOaam.  behind  which  the 
rich  capitaltoU  cloak  their  rapacity.  Democ- 
racy has  never  given  the  '«»"'~>''  man  any- 
thlag  and  never  wlU. 

To  meet  the  threat  of  Communtot  subver- 
sion in  underdeveloped  natlwna  wa  must 
not  only  satend  economic  aid  ami  smargency 
assistance,  but  wa  miut  also  communicate 
our  passionate  regard  for  the  dignity  of  man. 
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Pope  John  In  hto  fa 
et  Magtotza."  stated: 

"The  souidtorlty  which  binds  all  men  and 
makes  them  membexs  of  the  same  family  re- 
quires poUtlcal  communities  enjoying  an 
abundance  of  material  goods  not  to  remain 
indifferent  to  thoee  p^tical  communitlca 
whoee  cltizena  suffer  from  poverty,  misery 
and  hunger  and  who  took  even  the  elemen- 
tary rights  of  the  human  person. 

"This  is  particularly  true  since,  given  the 
growing  interdependence  among  tbe  peoples 
of  the  earth,  it  to  not  poasibto  to  preeerve 
lasting  peace  if  glaring  economic  and  social 
inequality  among  them  perstota." 

I  think  Pope  John  vro\ild  agree  that  eco- 
nomic aid  must  be  directed  towards  self- 
help  programs.  No  reqwnsible  man  or  na- 
tion wanta  to  be  a  permanent  charity  case. 
Aid  should  be  channeled  to  the  agricultural 
sector  of  the  underdeveloped  economy  more 
than  tn  the  past.  A  nation  must  be  able  to 
feed  itself  If  it  to  going  to  have  any  perma- 
nent, social  stability.  Transportation  facul- 
ties and  development  of  natural  reeouroea 
for  domestic  processing  and  for  sale  abroad 
are  other  areas  where  foreign  aid  can  be  of 
Immenae  help  to  imderdeveloped  nations. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  economic  aid 
to  the  poor  nations  of  the  world  to  not 
enough  to  win  tbe  friendsh^  of  their  peo- 
ple or  to  Immunise  them  against  oommu- 
nlsm.  ThU  to  espectoUy  true  when  the  aid 
enda  up  In  the  hands  of  a  powerful  few  and 
never  geta  to  the  people  who  need  it  most. 

What  to  also  needed  to  a  transmission  of 
faith  to  people  of  poor  nations  that  vre.  as 
they,  believe  in  the  dignity  of  man  and  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  progress  according 
to  hto  talento  and  pexatotenee.  We,  as  they, 
beltove  in  tbe  equally  at  men  before  God — 
an  equality  of  souto  that  to  innate,  nwta- 
idxyslcal  and  independent  of  any  oonaidera- 
tlon  of  class,  race  or  culture. 

Thto  must  be  done  by  setting  an  example. 
By  living  the  phUosophy  we  preach.  It 
means  a  refusal  to  support  despotic  military 
dletatorshlpe  Just  because  they  maintain 
law  and  order  and  are  anti-OommuxUst.  It 
meana  a  oontlnnation  of  tbe  Paaca  Oorpa  and 
sending  to  foreign  lands  an  increasing  ntmi- 
ber  of  young  Americana  anxloiu  to  sacrlfica 
their  vitality,  time  and  toU  to  the  caxise  ot 
world  peace  and  human  progress.  It  meaner 
an  administrative  tl^tening  up  of  foreign 
aid  programs  so  that  those  vrtio  need  the  aa- 
slstanee  moat  wlU  be  tbe  onee  who  receive 
it.  It  means  in  substance  a  recognttion  that 
the  only  true  guarantee  of  America's  security 
and  world  peace  to  to  provide  a  cllnoate  of 
hope  and  a  reaaonable  rate  of  economic  prog- 
ress within  the  disadvantaged  nations. 

Western  democracy  U  characterized  by 
hope  and  optimism.  A  review  of  history  for 
the  past  60  years  to  proof  positive  of  thto 
fact.  We  not  only  have  had  in  that  time 
two  cataclysmic  world  wars  and  seen  com- 
munism embrace  25%  of  the  world  poputo- 
tion, we  have  seen  one  of  the  most  bestial 
and  barbaric  governments  emerge  from  with- 
in the  framework  of  a  Christian  society.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  Hltler'a  Germany.  If  we 
were  not  so  confident  In  the  Justice  of  our 
cause  and  Ita  ultimate  trtnmidi,  we  would 
long  since  have  deq>alr«d  the  imperfections 
in  hunutn  nature  and  our  democratic  tradi- 
tions and  Institutions  wcMild  have  vantohed. 

The  essential  validity  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment Is  Its  Chrtotton  anteoedenta.  The 
point  to  not  whether  demoeraey  provides  the 
uMMt  eOeient  form  at  government,  but 
rather  that  it  assumes  tbe  inherent  lapar- 
tance  of  the  individual  vrlthln  the  com- 
nranlty  whole.  Western  democracy  recog- 
nises man  as  bsvlne  been  created  by  Ood  in 
hto  imags  and  mtinaw  with  a  wlU  tree  to 
chooee  between  redesaptton  or  sta  aatf  retri- 
bution. A  higher  loyalty  to  oiWs  God  than 
one's  state  to  an  accepted  value  Judgment  in 
oar  democracy.    We  attest  to  government's 
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rigbt  to  oUlm  the  allegiance  of  Ita  cltlsens 
only  when  It  governa  for  the  common  good 
wltb  tbe  conaent  of  the  goTemad. 

If  we  have  faith  in  our  way  of  life,  if  we 
believe  that  our  Inatltutiona  are  oonaecrated 
to  serve  the  beat  Intereata  of  the  people,  then 
we  should  be  able  to  meet  communism  on 
ita  own  ground  and  win.  We  should  be  able 
to  oonvlnoe  the  dlaadvantaged  in  the  imder* 


developed  areaa  of  the  world  that  it  la  weatem 
donocracy,  not  oommuniam,  that  ia  deairoua 
that  himian  beinga  have  the  right  to  free 
choice  of  Joba  and  the  atate  of  life  they 
prefer. 

It  la  democracy,  not  communism,  which  ia 
anxious  to  allow  people  to  rule  themselves. 

It  Is  the  dlactple  of  democracy,  not  com- 
munism, who  can  wholeheartedly  agree  with 


Thomas  Jefferson  when  be  writea:  "We  btu 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident;  that  all  mea 
are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rights; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen:  What  we  now  have 
tbe  task  of  doing  Is  proving  the  constancy 
of  oiir  faith  to  the  world. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Very  Reverend  Alexander  Vein- 
bergs,  president,  Federation  of  Latvian 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Chiuxhes  In  Amer- 
ica, Washington,  D.C..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  In  this  hour  of 
America's  growing  responsibility  and  In- 
volvement In  the  fate  of  the  world,  first 
of  all  we  thank  Thee  for  our  ability  to 
help  and  to  lead.  We  thank  Thee  for 
everything  that  makes  these  United 
States  what  It  Is:  The  liberty  of  thought, 
the  equality  of  opportunity,  imlty  In 
plurality,  the  star  of  hope  for  genera- 
tions past  and  present.  We  know  also 
our  limitations.  Therefore  we  pray  for 
wisdom  which  passes  our  understanding. 
Lead  the  leaders:  the  President,  this 
Oovemment,  this  House.  Make  each 
citizen  of  this  country  feel  responsible 
for  his  words  and  deeds,  so  that  this 
country  may  live  up  to  what  it  Is  expected 
to  stand  and  to  fight  for. 

Thou  hast  given  as  a  warning  sign  to 
all  of  us  the  sample  of  the  three  small 
Baltic  nations  which  fell  victims  to  im- 
provoked  aggression  of  the  unlimited  im- 
perialism of  those  who  speak  liberty  but 
make  daves.  Help  us  to  understand  and 
to  help  those  who  are  In  need  of  help. 

Cieator  of  this  world,  create  It  anew, 
free  of  hate,  murder,  and  oppression. 
As  for  Baltic  martyrs  of  25  to  26  years 
ago  and  even  today,  or  our  own  fallen 
soldiers  In  the  battlefield  of  today — let 
them  be  seeds  for  Thy  kingdom  which 
should  come,  and  Is  coming.  In  our 
hearts,  our  country,  and  the  world. 

We  pray  In  Thy  name,  O  Ood  of  Justice 
and  love.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  rea4  and  approved.     ^ 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  atmoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJt.  16124.  An  act  to  amend  section  316 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
aa  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

Hit.  12323.  An  act  to  enable  cottongrowera 
to  eatabllah,  finance,  and  carry  out  m  coordi- 


nated program  of  research  and  promotion  to 
improve  the  competitive  position  of,  and  to 
expand  marketa  for,  cotton. 

The  message  also  smnoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  m  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14266)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  Departments,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  Independ- 
ent Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  aiuiounced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  biU  (HJl.  11487)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  revenue  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes,"  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
McIntyrk,  Mr.  Ttddjos,  and  Mr.  Prouty 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  112.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
authorize  loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture on  leasehold  Interests  In  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  526.  An  act  to  amend  the  authorization 
to  appropriate  money  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  ttvee  experimental  stations 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  2858.  An  act  to  amend  section  502  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to  con- 
•truction  differential  subeidies. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  Friday  to  file  a 
report  on  the  bUl  HM.  13286. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    34TH   ANNIVERSARY   OP  THE 
DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.      

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnxn 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttmiorrow 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  will  be 
celebrating  Its  34th  anniversary  as  a 


congresslonally  chartered  national  vet- 
erans organization.  I  am  proud  of  their 
record  of  achievement  in  serving  Amer- 
ica's wartime  disabled  during  this  34- 
year  period.  The  organization  bu 
faithfully  followed  Itc  single  purpos^- 
nonpartisan  policy  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  the  disabled  ex-serviceman,  his 
widow,  dependents,  and  orphans. 

The  DAV  has  effectively  solved  the 
problems  and  taken  care  of  the  needs  of 
our  wartime  disabled.  This  organiza- 
tion does  a  magniflcant  Job  with  no  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance. 

An  organization  which  began  with  a 
handful  of  disabled  veterans,  today  the 
DAV  has  a  membership  of  more  than 
231,000.  The  DAV  Is  an  active  organi- 
zation in  my  congressional  district. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  34TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  GRANTING  OP 
A  CONGRESSIONAL  CHARTER  TO 
THE  DAV 

Mr.  SCHIST  .ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
minols? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
quick  to  weep  for  the  war  diead.  Of  tbe 
disabled  we  say,  "Thank  God,  he's  alive." 
It  is  true  that  life  Is  a  precious  gift. 
But  how  precious  Is  it  to  the  man  who 
has  lost  his  eyesight,  the  power  of  his 
llmbfi,  his  ability  to  think  clearly,  who 
suffers  from  a  chronic  Illness  or  wound? 
It  Is  precious  to  the  extent  that  this 
man  can  find  work  to  support  himself 
and  feel  useful;  to  the  extent  that  his 
disability  can  be  healed  or  compensated 
for  by  artificial  limbs  or  by  the  develop- 
ment of  his  other  talents;  to  the  extent 
that  he  can  enjoy  the  normal  pursuits 
of  life  which  in  health  we  take  for 
granted. 

It  Is  fortunate  that  we  have  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  an  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  assisting  the  disabled 
of  our  wars  to  obtain  necessary  medical 
help.  Job  training,  and  Jobs,  rehabilita- 
tion, compensation — all  necessary  if  life 
Is  to  remain  truly  precious  to  those  who 
carry  the  scars  of  service  to  our  coimtry. 
Tomorrow,  June  17,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  will  celebrate  its  34th 
anniversary.  Since  Its  foimdlng  after 
World  War  I,  imder  a  charter  granted 
by  Congress,  this  privately  supported  or- 
ganization has  sei-ved  thousands  of  our 
war  injured.  The  staff  and  members  of 
DAV  deserve  our  deepest  gratitude  and 
our  support.  On  this  anniversary,  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  personal  thank 
you  and  congratulations  to  the  DAV. 


^flDOWS     AMENDMENrT 
ORPHANS 
ANCE  PROGRAM 


EDUCAUC'^AL 
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TO     WAR 
ASSI8T- 


Ur.  RESNICK.    Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to  ad 
(or  1  minute. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is 
to  the  request  of  the  gp 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection . 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.S] 
many  varying  points  of 
conduct  the  conflict  In 
ever,  there  is  one  point 
ail  agree  upon:  That  we 
gress  should  provide  all  t 


$|>eaker,  I  adc 
^  ess  the  House 

ere   objection 
itleman  from 


:er,  there  are 
iw  on  how  to 
(tnam.  How- 
|at  I  think  we 
In  the  Con- 
assistance  we 


can  to  our  fighting  men  and  especially 


brave  men 
lives  to  serve 

in  was  MaJ. 

s  Falls,  which 

He  gave  his 

fighting  with 


to  aid  the  families  of  tl 
'who  have  laid  down  the 
our  country. 

One  of  these  brave 
Daniel  Martz,  of  Wappingi 
is  located  in  my  district 
life  so  that  three  others 
him  could  Uve.  He  left  behind  his  wife 
Ayako,  and  five  children.  When  I  talked 
to  his  valiant  widow,  shie  told  me  she 
understood  the  need  foi  i  his  sacrifice. 
Urs.  Martz  made  one  small  request,  she 
would  like  to  go  to  colleee  so  that  she 
could  better  equip  himself  to  make  a 
living  and  raise  her  five  s^ung  children. 
I  am  sure  that  many  other  twldows  of  our 
fighting  servicemen  feel  wis  need  for  a 
college  or  business  school  education,  as 
well.  Unfortunately,  th«  war  orphans 
educational  assistance  pn^fram  does  not 
Include  widows  of  those  Who  have  died 
while  serving  their  country  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  Statte.  Therefore, 
today  I  have  Introduced  |ih  amendment 
which  would  make  widotws  as  well  as 
children  eligible  for  educjitlonsd  assist- 
ance.  It  Is  my  sincere  hD|>e  that  all  of 


my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in  seeing  that 


this  much-needed  amen< 
into  law  as  quickly  as  poss 


nt  is  enacted 


OPPOSITION  TO 
HOSPTTAIi 


I  ask  iman- 

le  House  for 

extend  my 


ere   objection 
itleman  from 


Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speak 
Imous  consent  to  address 
1  minute  tmd  to  revise 
remaiks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  . 
to  the  request  of  the  gi 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speakef,  I  am  pleased 
w  note  that  there  is  actilve  interest  in 
the  proposal  to  name  a  veurans'  hoq^tal 
in  Jackson.  Miss.,  after  ithe  late  Con 
sressman  John  E.  Rank   ' 

To  name  a  veterans' 
Congressman  Rankin  w 
service  to  all  members  of  l 
who  have  served  hi  the  A 

I  have  opposed  the  e 
«8lslaUon  shice  it  first 
Consent  Calendar  in  1«„.  ...^^^  « 
?!i^^  *80  yesterday,  on  June  15.  1964, 
J '^J^ted  to  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  WU.  Then,  when  th*i  UU  came  up 
«„  .1"^*'  session  on  8ep1#mber  1,  1964, 
?f,,"l«  Suspension  Calendar,  I  again  de- 
wued  my  reasons  for  oiv  i  sing  it. 


jiospital  after 
lid  be  a  dls- 
aority  groups 
aed  Forces, 
aent  oi  this 
up  on  the 
iScactly  2 


A  month  ago  today,  on  May  It,  X  atmln 
objected  to  this  taill  wlien  it  came  up  on 
the  Consent  Calendar.  And  on  Jtine  6, 
the  bill  once  again  came  tip  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar,  and  I  once  again  was 
compiled  to  object  I  was  Joined  in 
making  that  objection  by  our  colleagues 
from  New  York  [Mr.  HaLraur  and  Mr. 

KUPFZRMAN]. 

During  the  last  few  wedcs  the  pro- 
test against  the  Rankin  hospital  has 
swelled  to  a  chorus.  Protests  have  been 
made,  for  example,  by  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  the  B'nai  B'rith,  and 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States. 

This  morning,  in  an  eloquent  edltoritd, 
the  Washington  Post  articulated  the  rea- 
sons why  so  many  would  protest  so  bit- 
terly to  the  naming  of  a  Federal  in- 
stallation for  the  late  John  E.  Rankin. 

The  Post  editorial.  "In  Memorlam," 
follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Po3t,  Junevie,  1966] 

IM    MXMOKIAM 

For  sheer  infelicity  it  would  he  hard  to 
surpass  the  resolution  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Bepresentatlves  to  name  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital  for  the  late 
John  E.  Ranldn  of  Mlaalaalppl.  Hospitals 
in  memory  of  Theodore  BUbo  or  Tom  Heflln 
or  Joseph  OoebeUs  might  be  calculated  to 
sicken  only  segments  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. A  John  Rankin  HospittCl  could  l>e 
counted  on  to  offend  almost  everyone. 

It  may  be  that  in  his  private  life  Repre- 
sentative Rankin  was  a  kindly  and  lovable 
man,  missed  by  some  colleagues  in  the 
House;  If  so,  let  them  raise  a  private  fund 
for  a  private  memorial  to  him.  In  public 
life,  he  waa  known  for  his  hatred  of  his 
fellow-men  if  they  happened  to  be  Negro 
or  Jewish.  He  fouled  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  with  anti-Semitic  and 
racist  diatribes.  He  used  his  place  of  public 
reeponslbllity  and  influence  to  flout  the 
elementary  decencies  and  to  shatter  the 
decorum  which  civilized  men  have  devised 
to  make  possible  the  orderly  discuaaion  of 
political  differences. 

Many  of  the  war  veterans  likely  to  become 
eligible  for  admittance  to  any  new  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital  wUl  no  doubt  be 
colored.  They  wiU  have  riaked  their  Uvea 
and  shed  their  blood  for  ideas  that  were 
anathema  to  John  Rankin.  They  are  en- 
titled to  more  respect  than  the  name  of 
John  Rankin  reflects. 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
hsis  always  been  extremely  grateful  to  its 
valiant  countnrmen  who  have  served  and 
defended  its  honor  at  the  instant  duty 
calls.  In  this  same  respect,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  some  years  ago,  entrusted  with 
the  American  people  an  obligation  to 
"care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  liis  widow,  and  for  his 
onrtian." 

Thirty-four  years  ago,  tomorrow,  the 
72d  Congress  granted  to  the  DLsabled 
American  Veterans  a  charter  as  a  na- 
tional veterans'  service  organization. 


The  wisdom  of  that  12d  Congress  Is 
readily  amMurait  as  we  now  pause  to  eom- 
monorate  the  chartering  and  anniver- 
sary of  the  DAV. 

The  noble  and  unselfish  work  of  the 
DAV  Is  apparent  to  every  American  with 
gratitude  in  his  heart.  The  DAV  has  one 
of  the  most  extensive  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States  under  the 
guidsince  and  direction  of  their  expert 
corps  of  national  service  officers.  These 
technicians  are  stationed  in  every  Vet- 
erans' Administration  regicmal  office 
throughout  the  United  States. 

It  is  significant  to  observe  that  the 
DAV  has  a  singleness  of  purpose,  that 
being,  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation's  disabled  veteran,  his  widow,  his 
children,  his  family. 

The  DAV  is  also  Justified  in  behig 
proud  of  their  outstandhig  legislative 
program.  Under  the  capable  guidance 
of  our  friend.  National  Legislative  Direc- 
tor Cbet  Huber,  the  program  is  noted  for 
its  clarity,  conciseness,  and  most  im- 
portantly. Its  soundness. 

This  week  as  members  of  the  DAV 
gather  in  the  Nation's  Capital  to  rededl- 
cate  themselves  to  their  unsdflsh  task,  I 
am  extremely  pleased  and  honored  to 
offer  my  congratulations  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  this  happy  occa- 
sion. I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  Congress 
and  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
when  I  say.  thank  you.  DAV,  for  your 
dedication,  your  courage  and  a  con- 
tinuous job  well  done. 


OBJECTION  TO  WAR  CLAIMS  RIDER 
TO  nH.  13935 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  rider  on  H JR.  18935  offered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
Senator  Dihrsen.  The  rider  amends  title 
n  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  by  pro- 
viding 6  percent  per  annum  to  those 
Americans  who  have  or  will  receive 
awards  for  property  seized  or  destroyed 
by  either  Germany  or  Japan  in  World 
War  IL 

I  have  three  reasons  for  my  objectioa. 
The  bUl  U  unjust,  arbitrary,  and  totaUy 
Irrelevant. 

First  of  all,  the  bill  is  grossly  unjust 
since  its  passage  would  stiean  that  most 
of  the  8,000  claims  still  pending  adjudica- 
tion will  remain  unredeemed. 

Under  existing  statute  a  priority  scale 
determines  the  order  of  repayment  of 
damage  claims  from  World  War  n. 
Small  businesses  receive  liighest  priority 
Willie  charitable  organizations  and  other 
groups  receive  lower  priority.  Since 
there  Is  only  a  limited  amount  of  money 
In  the  war  claims  fund,  those  having  the 
highest  priority  and  obviously  the  first 
crack  at  these  funds,  may  leave  those 
with  low  priority,  and  charitable  orga- 
nizations, with  very  little  or  no  repay- 
ment of  their  war  losses.  In  other  words, 
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paying  small  businesses  full  reparation 
on  their  claims  plus  Interest  will  pre- 
clude any  payment  at  all  to  the  thou- 
sands of  other  organizations,  with  valid 
claims  to  the  same  funds.  I  see  no  rea- 
son at  all  why  a  few  claimants  should 
gobble  up  all  the  funds  and  leave  thou- 
sands of  deserving  claimants  crying  out 
In  the  wilderness. 

My  second  objection,  Is  that  Interest  In 
the  past  has  not  been  ixald  on  war 
damages,  and  that  this  proposal  there- 
fore Is  Irregular  and  a  favoritism  In- 
tended to  benefit  small  business  at  the 
expense  of  charitable  organizations. 

This  objection  Is  substantiated  by  the 
wholehearted  opposition  of  Foreign  Claim 
Service  Commission  to  the  Dirksen  pro- 
posal. They  concur  with  me  that  they 
have  never  paid  interest  on  war  damage 
claims  and  that  such  Interest  payment 
would  deprive  many  deserving  claimants 
of  their  Justified  return. 

My  third  objection  is  that  the  Dirksen 
rider  is  entirely  Irrelevant  to  the  bUl  to 
which  it  is  attcudied.  There  Is  no  connec- 
tion at  all  between  this  revision  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  and  the  bus  taxation 
proration  and  reciprocity  for  the  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

With  these  three  objections  in  mind, 
especially  the  gross  injustice  which 
would  fall  upon  charitable  organizations 
If  this  bill  passes.  I  urge  that  this  bill  go 
to  conference  and  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment be  deleted. 


SMALL  RECLAMATION  PROJECTS 
ACT  OF  1956 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
<8.  602)  to  amend  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  of  1956. 


CHAMIZAL  TREATY  NATIONAL  ME- 
MORIAL IN  THE  CITY  OF  EL  PASO 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  7402)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Chamizal  Treaty  National  Memorial  in 
the  city  of  El  Paso.  Tex.,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  concur  in-  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Amend  th«  title  so  m  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establUhment  of  the  Cham- 
lul  National  Memorial  In  the  city  of  Bl  Paso. 
Texas,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In.  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


THE  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  TRAIL 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  Hit.  6515.  to  sup- 


plement the  act  of  October  6,  1964,  es- 
tablishing the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes  with 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2.  after  line  2,  Insert: 

"Sxc.  2.  The  Act  of  October  6,  1984  (78 
Stat.  1005) ,  Is  amended  by  revising  section 
9  to  read: 

"  'Sbc.  9.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated annually,  through  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  appro- 
priation Acta,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $35,- 
000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.' " 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  on  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding bill  were  the  amendments  ger- 
mane to  the  bills?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  correct.  On 
the  preceding  bill  it  was  simply  changing 
the  title  in  conformity  with  the  body  of 
the  biU. 

On  this  bill  which,  as  It  originally 
passed  the  House,  authorized  an  addi- 
tional member  f  rc«n  the  State  of  Illinois 
on  the  Commission  for  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Ti-ail  Commission.  The  other  body 
inserted  a  provision  authorizing  an  addi- 
tional $10,000.  which  amounts  to  a  total 
of  $35,000  annually  for  the  use  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Accounts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  402(d)  OP 
THE  FEDERAL  POOD,  DRUG,  AND 
COSMETIC  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  7042)  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  •That  section  402(d)  of  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended, 
la  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"•(d)  II  It  Is  confectionery,  and — 
•"  ( 1 )  has  partially  or  completely  Imbedded 
therein  any  nonnutrltlve  object:  Prortded, 
That  this  clause  shall  not  apply  In  the  case 
of  any  nonnutrltlve  object  If.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  as  provided  by  regu- 
lations, such  object  Is  of  practical  functional 


value  to  the  confectionery  product  and 
would  not  render  the  product  Injurious  or 
hazardous  to  health; 

'•  ^(2)  bears  or  contains  any  alcohol  other 
than  alcohol  not  In  excess  of  one-half  of  i 
per  centum  by  volume  derived  solely  from 
the  use  of  flavoring  extracts:  or 

"'(3)  bears  or  contains  any  nonnutrltlve 
substance:  Provided.  That  this  clause  shall 
not  apply  to  a  safe  nonnutrltlve  substance 
which  Is  In  or  on  confectionery  by  reason  of 
its  use  for  some  practical  functional  purpose 
In  the  manufacture,  packaging,  or  storage  of 
such  confectionery  If  the  use  of  the  sub- 
stance does  not  promote  deception  of  the 
consumer  or  otherwise  result  In  adulteration 
or  misbranding  In  violation  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act:  And  provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  may.  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  or 
resolving  uncertainty  as  to  the  application 
of  this  clause.  Issue  regulations  allowing  or 
prohibiting  the  use  of  particular  nonnutrltlve 
substances.' " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  143] 
Abernethy  Ford.  Murray 

Ashley  WUliam  D.       O'Brien 

Barrett  Gettys  Passman 

Bolton  Gilbert  Plmle 

Burton.  Utah      GoodeU  Pool 

Cahlll  Grover  Powdl 

Callaway  Oumey  Rivers.  Alaska 

Cederberg  Halleck  Rodmo 

Celler  Hansen.  Idaho    Roger*.  Pla. 

Chamberlain      Hansen.  Wash.   Roncalio 
Clark  Harvey,  Ind.       Rooney,  N.T. 

Clausen,  Howard  Senner 

Don  H.  Huot  Slke* 

Conte  Jacobs  Stephens 

Conyers  Jonas  Taylor 

Corbett  Jones,  N.C.  Teague,  Calif 

Connan  Klrwmn  Thompson,  If  J. 

Craley  Krebs  Toll 

Culver  Lipscomb  "Tunney 

Cunningham      McCwen  Walker,  Miss. 

Dawson  McMillan  WUllams 

Dickinson  Macdonald  Willis 

Duncan.  Oreg.    MacGregor  Wilson.  Bob 

Edwards,  Ala.      Martin.  Ala.        Wilson. 
Ellsworth  Martin,  Mass.         Charles  H. 

Erlenborn  Matsunaga  Wright 

Bvlns.  Tenn.        Miller  Wyatt 

Farnsley  Moeller  Toung 

Flynt  Morse 

Pogarty  Multer 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  347 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

PROPOSED  HEARINOS  ON  THE 

DRAFT  LAW 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
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address  the  House  for  i 
revise  tmd  extend  my  rei  iktks. 


uiere  objection 
irfentleman  from 


The  SPEAKER.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  obJectloU. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Soutt  'Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  asked  permli^ion  to  address 
the  House  for  this  reaso  x  On  Wednes 
day,  we  begin  hearings  c  a  the  draft  law 
We  will  have  General  Hershey  and  a 
number  of  Monbers  of  the  House  and 
of  the  other  body.  I  hav  b{  requested  that 
we  look  into  the  whole  dntft  setup.  I 
have  had  a  very  voluminous  research 
made  on  the  entire  drwt  law  on  the 
problems  we  face.    It  is  1^  prepared. 

I  Just  want  to  let  the  membership 
know  we  are  beginning  to  have  this  in- 
quiry into  the  draft.  A|i}r  Member  who 
wishes  to  c<»ne,  if  he  H$s  anything  to 
contribute  to  the  c(»nni^Ktee  or  any  ad- 
Tlce  to  give,  will  be  welfcome.  All  the 
Members  have  to  do  is  gfei  in  touch  with 
the  committee,  and  we  will  be  delighted 
to  hear  them  Just  as  qujdkly  as  we  can. 
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mlnate  and  to 


DEFENSE  PRODU 
EXTENSlO: 


ujdkly 

rcno: 


tie 


Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  ^3 
that  the  House  resolve 
Committee  of  the  Whol^ 
State  of  the  Union  for 
of  the  bill  (HH.  14025) 
Defense  Production  Act 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.     The 
the  motion  offered  by 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed 


r,  I  move 

tself  into  the 

House  on  the 

consideration 

to  extend  the 

)t  1950,  and  for 


IN  TH«  coMMrmn  or 


ON  ACT 


question  is  on 
he  gentleman 


io. 

nrs  wROLi 


Accordingly,  the  Housji  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Conunittee  of  tlit  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  UhlJti  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R. 
BouiNG  in  the  chair.         , 

The  Clerk  read  the  tltlfe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consen^'the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Undpr  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  jlMr.  Patmah] 
will  be  recognized  for  \  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jer$ey  [Mr.  Wib- 
HALL]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  1  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Cll  lirman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  14025  extends  the 
Defense  Production  Act|«f  1950,  which 
otherwise  would  expire  |0n  June  30  of 
™s  year,  to  June  30, 1968.  The  prhiclpal 
amendment  proposed  by  this  bUl  provides 
lor  the  inclusion  of  standby  discretionary 
authority  for  the  Presidett  to  issue  regu- 
lations to  control  the  extension  of  con- 
sumer credit  It  also  amends  the  act  to 
?™inate  authorizaUon  festricUons  on 
we  expenditure  of  fund  li  in  connection 
with  the  operations  of  llie  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Produ^lon. 

The  continuation  of  thd  programs  au- 
thorized hi  the  Defense  ProducUon  Act 
M  essential  to  maintalui^  a  sUte  of 
«5^omic  preparedness  taj  meet  any  fu- 
ture national  emergencies.  This  In- 
^'J!^?J?°**'  *o  establiai  prioriUea  for 
wmpietlon  of  defense  contracts;  power 


to  allocate  materlala  for  defense  pur- 
poses;  authority  to  goarantee  loans  to 
defense  contractors  who  need  w«xklng 
capital  ot  equipment  for  new  defense 
production;  Imdlng  and  procurement 
authority  which  in  the  past  was  hlgkOy 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  large- 
scale  expansion  of  productive  capacity 
to  meet  unanticipated  defense  demands; 
authority  to  enable  businessmen  to  co- 
operate voluntarily  in  meeting  defense 
needs,  with  an  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust laws;  authority  to  employ  without 
compensation  and  when  actually  em- 
ployed employees,  including  advisers  and 
consultants,  with  exemption  from  con- 
flict-of-interest statutes;  and  provisions 
for  a  reserve  of  trained  executives  from 
various  fields  to  fill  Oovemment  posi- 
tions in  time  of  national  emergency.  The 
act  also  creates  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production. 

Some  of  these  powers  are  needed  to 
maintain  production  schedules  on  mis- 
siles and  other  defense  contracts,  some 
are  needed  for  longer  range  prepared- 
ness programs,  and  other  powers  must 
be  maintained  in  readiness  for  immedi- 
ate use  in  possible  future  emergencies. 

The  main  point  of  conflict  and  dispute 
and  argument  in  this  bill,  I  would  say,  Is 
the  amendment  which  was  put  in  and 
which  is  a  part  of  the  bill,  commencing 
with  title  VI,  Control  of  Consumer  Credit. 
That  would  give  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  standby  authority  to  im- 
pose controls  over  not  prices  and  wages 
but  consumer  credit— only  consimier 
credit. 

That  does  not  mean  the  controls  would 
be  imposed  immediately.  If  this  permis- 
sion were  given  to  the  President  right 
now,  I  am  sure  the  President  would  not 
impose  controls  at  this  time,  because  we 
have  not  reached  the  point  of  need. 

This  is  for  the  purpose  of  having  what 
might  be  considered  a  "shotgim  in  the 
comer,"  something  to  take  care  of  an 
emergency  situation,  in  case  something 
happened  that  would  demand  that  such 
controls  be  Imposed.  I  believe  it  is  a  very 
reasonable  provision. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Reuss]  was  the  author  of  this  portion 
of  the  bill  and  will  be  available  to  answer 
questions  concerning  it.  I  personally 
recmnmend  It  because  I  believe  it  is  a 
good  thing. 

Today,  as  at  all  times  when  there  is  a 
war  situation,  there  is  a  danger  of  Infla- 
tion. Fortunately,  we  have  not  reached 
the  point  yet  when  there  should  be  any 
kind  of  price  or  wage  controls,  or  con- 
sumer credit  controls,  by  reason  of  the 
expansion  we  have  experienced  so  far.  It 
has  not  reached  the  point  that  one  would 
call  dangerous  or  ruinous  inflation. 
Therefore,  no  regulations  hi  the  way  of 
controls  are  required  at  this  time,  and 
none  are  proposed  by  this  amendment  at 
this  time. 

However,  this  amendment  is  only  pro- 
posed for  consumer  credit  where  needed. 
That  is  the  part  that  really  comes  first  In 
dealing  with  inflation.  Now,  In  dealing 
with  inflation  there  are  a  number  of  ways 
to  go  about  it.  If  you  do  It  too  fast  you 
can  throw  our  country  Into  a  recession  or 
a  depression,  and  there  is  no  known  way, 
there  is  no  proven  way  that  you  can  stop 


a  recession  or  a  depression.  Therefore. 
It  to  better  that  we  enjoy  prosperity  as 
long  as  we  can  and  not  have  any  reces- 
sion or  depression,  because  we  do  not 
know  any  way  to  stop  a  depression. 

However,  we  do  have  ways  of  stopping 
Inflation  or  excessive  expansionary  con- 
ditl<»is.  That  is  what  we  have  to  deal 
with.  During  the  preceding  administra- 
tion, that  is,  the  Eiaenhower  administra- 
tion, which  lasted  8  years,  we  had  three 
recessions.  About  every  2  Vi  years  in  that 
admlnisteation  we  had  a  recession.  Some 
of  them  were  pretty  rough  and  they 
caused  people  to  suffer  very  badly. 
Every  recessioa  causes  people  to  suffer. 

Now,  neither  do  we  want  inflation,  be- 
cause inflation  is  an  enemy  of  the  work- 
ing people  in  particular,  and  the  people 
who  are  trying  to  do  something  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Inflation 
to  a  hidden  tax  against  almost  every- 
body. Inflation  to  terrible  and  can  de- 
stroy countries  as  well  as  destroy  indi- 
viduato,  families,  communities,  and 
States.  So  we  certainly  do  not  want  any 
ruinous  type  of  Inflation.  That  to  why 
we  are  having  thto  standby  control  which 
we  hope  will  be  ready  Just  like  a  shot- 
gim  in  the  comer  in  case  it  to  needed. 

During  the  preceding  8  years,  as  I  have 
explained  before,  we  had  three  reces- 
sions because  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
was  doing  practically  everything  it 
wanted  to  help  banks  and,  of  course,  they 
want  a  recession  every  now  and  then 
and  have  had  it. 

Dtulng  the  last  5V4  years,  from  Jan- 
uary 20,  1961,  the  time  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
took  the  oath  of  office  here  in  front  of  the 
Capitol  as  President  of  the  United  States 
and  subsequent  to  that  hto  assassination, 
and  the  taking  of  the  oath  by  Mr.  John- 
son as  President  of  the  United  States — 
for  514  years  we  have  not  had  any  re- 
cession, we  have  not  had  any  inflation. 
We  have  been  going  along  in  a  very  satis- 
factory way  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
whole  economy.  People  have  been  pros- 
pering, people  have  money  and  are  do- 
ing wen.  We  like  to  see  that.  We  have 
not  had  any  recession  in  5  Vi  years.  Thto 
to  the  longest  period  in  peacetime  htotory 
that  we  have  enjoyed  economic  pros- 
perity for  that  length  of  time  without  a 
recession  or  a  ruinous  Inflation.  That  to 
a  record  the  Democratic  Party  to  proud 
of,  and  we  want  to  maintain  it.  We 
want  to  have  not  only  SVz  years  of  eco- 
nomic prosperity  in  our  country,  but  we 
want  it  continued. 

Personally  I  feel  as  though  it  to  \xn- 
necessary  to  have  depressions;  It  to  un- 
necessary to  have  ruinous  Inflation, 
because,  you  know,  they  are  man  made. 
They  do  not  come  about  by  any  dictation 
from  above,  or  from  across  the  ocean  or 
anything  like  that.  They  are  man  made, 
both  recessions  and  ruinous  inflation. 
We  can  stop  them  if  we  want  to. 

Now,  personally.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
the  Congress  can  and  will  stop  inflation 
better  than  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
for  instance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  good  reason  for 
making  that  statement  The  reason  to 
that  the  Bfembers  of  Congress  of  the 
House  and  the  other  body  are  elected  by 
the  people.  If  one  faUs  to  vote  for 
measures  that  will  stop  Inflation  and  if 
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w«  ■bould  have  a  rulnoiu  typa  tt  Infla- 
tion, our  people,  our  oonetltuento.  will 
blame  us  and  we  would  Iom  ttadr  aeata 
In  the  ConsxcM. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tb* 
gentleman  from  Tcxac  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yldd 
mysell  3  addtttaaal  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  recognised  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Members  of  Congress 
have  Bomcthtng  to  lose.  If  wedonotdeal 
effeetlTdy  to  prevent  depreastons  or  in- 
flatloo.  we  eorae  before  the  people  every 
2  or  C  yean,  depending  upon  the  body 
inwlved.  ct  course,  the  House  or  the 
Senate.   We  have  something  to  lose. 

But.  Mr.  Cbalrmaa.  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  whleb  I  feel  looks  after  the 
banking  Interests  too  earefuUy  and  which 
Is  doing  thincB  that  will  help  the  banks 
«rtKn  the  banks  do  not  always  need 
help— I  want  to  hdp  the  banks:  I  am  not 
against  the  banks;  I  am  for  them.  The 
banks  rcpnaent  our  fine  financial  in- 
stltnttons  and  they  do  so  much  for  our 
country  in  ttane  of  peace  and  in  time  of 
war.  I  am  an  for  them.  I  want  to  give 
them  every  right,  privilege  and  benefit 
and  do  nothing  against  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  beHeve  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  looking  after 
the  welfare  of  the  peoirie  as  much  as  the 
elected  Members  ai  Congress,  because 
the  elected  Members  of  Omgress  have 
something  to  lose  if  they  do  not  vote 
right 

However,  Mr.  Chahman.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  for  instance.  If  they 
vote  to  increase  Interest  rates,  say  S7.6 
percent  as  they  did  last  December  «. 
what  can  the  Oongress  do  about  It  or 
what  can  the  pe<vle  of  the  Uhlted  States 
do  about  it? 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  say  that  they  are 
Independent  They  are  a  "fourth" 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  so  to  speak, 
although  the  Constitution  says  there 
Shan  only  be  three  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  going  their 
own  way.  They  are  doing  exactly  as  they 
please. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  not- 
as  apprehensive  that  th^  actions  wlU 
be  ruinous  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  as  the  Members  of  Congress  are 
aware  of  those  actions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  have  their  ears  extended  at  all 
times,  listening  to  the  wiU  of  the  pecvte 
whom  they  have  the  honor  to  represent 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
They  will  vote  against  anything  that 
causes  a  ruinous  depression  or  inflatioa. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  we 
are  doing  the  wise  thing  by  placing  in 
this  legislatioo  langmve  to  the  effect 
that  the  President  does  not  have  to  use 
this  power,  but  if  It  beeomes  necessary, 
it  is  avaUabie  and  he  can  use  ti  in  bar- 
gaining with  these  people  and  say.  "Now, 
if  you  do  not  stop  these  nilnoas  interest 
rates  on  Installmsnt  sales  and  couumer 
baying  and  ramlng  up  the  pricea  on 
enrarytUng.  and  eonsMBMT  credit,  we  win 
bav*  to  lapoae  flonauBser  oredtt." 
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True.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  win 
have  something  to  bargain  with  which 
wUlbehelptuL 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  luep  prices  down, 
then  we  do  not  have  to  impose  con- 
trols. And.  I  am  aU  in  favor  of  giving 
this  pow»  to  the  President  of  the  lAilted 
States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  r.gain  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  recognised  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  nh,,^m^An  the 
Federal  Resoiw  Board  is  not  elected  by 
the  people,  Thcv  are  not  aeeountable 
to  the  pcch;^.  So.  whom  are  you  going 
to  trust?  Are  you  going  to  trust  the 
Congress  that  is  elected  by  the  people  or 
the  President  who  is  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, or  win  you  turn  it  over  to  a  board, 
every  member  of  whom  has  a  14-year 
term. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  career  insofar 
as  every  member  of  that  Board  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  a  career  that  ends  with 
the  term  of  ofllee  or  the  term  of  service. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  who  is  the  best  to 
have  it?  The  Congress  or  the  dected 
ofllrials  of  our  country? 

As  for  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for  the 
elected  oflklals  of  our  country  having 
this  power,  and  I  hope  it  Is  adopted  and 
I  hope  that  this  provlskm  stays  in  the 
bin. 

As  I  stated  before,  all  of  the  above 
stated  authorities  are  now  in  effect  in 
the  Defense  Production  Act  and  have 
been  In  effect  with  very  few  changes 
since  1950.  This  talU  would  simply  ex- 
tend these  authorities  for  another  2 
years,  as  Congress  has  done  several  times 
in  the  past  - 

The  only  major  change  proposed  in 
the  Defeikse  Production  Act  by  HJt 
14025  is  the  addition  of  a  new  title  VI. 
"Control  of  Consumer  Credit" 

CoDsnmo'  credit  has  a  uoajor  impact 
on  the  national  economy.  The  level  of 
consumer  credit  now  stands  at  over  $87 
bunon. 

In  the  original  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1(^50.  authority  to  control  consumer 
credit  was  ccntiOned  in  title  VI  of  the 
act.  This  authority  was  aUowed  to  ex- 
pire In  1953.  Your  committee  felt  that 
undo*  inresent  circumstances,  particu- 
larly because  of  eoonomic  pressures 
created  to  a  large  extent  by  our  military 
buildup  in  Vietnam,  it  was  appropriate  to 
provide  the  President  with  the  standby 
discretionary  authority  to  IzKtitute  coa- 
sumn:  credit  controls. 

One  of  the  important  aqxcts  of  any 
program  to  provide  for  adequate  produc- 
tive capacity  to  support  the  national  de- 
fense is  to  provide  for  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic security  and  health.  Effective 
authority  must  thus  be  given  the  Presl- 
dsnt  to  fight  inflationary  pressures  when 
and  If  they  arteeu 

Toor  committee  felt  that  It  was  ex- 
treme hnportant  for  the  President  to 
have  a  adective  tool  such  as  the  author- 
ity to  eoBtrol  consumer  credit  so  as  to 
that  our  prodaetivc  capadtywfil 


be  available  to  whateva:  extent  necessary 
to  provide  for  our  national  security  and 
defense. 

Standby  authority  to  ccmbnA  consum- 
er credit  is  even  more  important  today 
than  it  was  in  the  1960-53  period,  when 
such  controls  were  provided  for  in  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  Ttie  reason  for 
this  Is  the  tremoidous  expansion  of  con- 
sumer credit  and  its  oonse«ient  impact 
on  our  economy  since  that  ttane.  Be- 
tween 1956  and  1966  the  amoimt  of  con- 
sumer credit  outstanding  in  the  United 
States  more  than  doubled  from  $42.3  bil- 
lion to  $87  UlUon.  The  following  state- 
ment made  by  Marcus  Nadler  of  New 
York  University  in  a  conference  on  con- 
sumer installment  credit  in  1967  is  even 
more  true  today  than  it  was  then: 

Todsy.  personal  credit  bued  on  the  atdl- 
Itjr  of  tJfte  IndlTldaal  to  repay  ttie  debt  out 
of  hU  eamlnga  pUy^  a  mAjor  nOm  In  tba 
ecoDomies,  pftitlcularly  of  th»  United  StatM. 
The  terms  of  sale  of  durable  conaumer  goodi 
hav«  an  Important  bearing  on  the  sale  of 
these  goods  and  at  times  this  cMrclaee  a  ilg^ 
niHcant  influence  on  business  activity.  In 
the  future,  consumer  credit  Is  bound  to  play 
an  even  more  Important  role,  because  th« 
country  Is  rapidly  beoomlng  a  Nation  of 
middle-class  people  and  the  demand  for  dur- 
able goods  Increases  with  the  rise  in  Indi- 
vidual disposable  Income.  Since  consumer 
credit  cannot  be  Influenced  adequately 
through  sensna  credit  control,  It  Is  cHen- 
tUI  that  the  rederal  Reserve  authorlUce  be 
given  qualltettve  powers  to  regulate  It  when- 
ever this  an^ars  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  carry  out  the  obligations  which  a  chang- 
ing and  dynamic  economy  imposes  on  a  cen- 
tral bank. 

While  I  feel  that  the  Congress  sbMdd 
give  this  standby  authority  over  the  con- 
trol of  consumer  credit  to  the  President 
rather  than  the  Federal  Reserve,  I  feel 
that  Mr.  Nadler's  statement  as  to  the 
growing  Importance  of  consumer  credit 
in  the  American  economy  Is  an  Important 
and  accurate  one. 

Thus,  section  3  of  the  bin  would  amend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  by  adding  a 
new  title  VI.  This  would  authorize  the 
President,  or  any  agency  to  which  he 
might  delegate  the  function,  to  issue  reg- 
ulations for  the  control  of  consumei 
credit.  Section  3  also  amends  section  717 
of  the  act  so  that  the  authority  to  regu- 
late cons\mier  credit  would  expire  at  the 
same  time  as  the  other  substantive  au- 
thority which  is  being  extended  by  this 
bill. 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Charies  Schultze,  has  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  regard  to  the  inclu- 
sion in  this  bill  of  standby  authority  to 
control  consiuner  credit  in  this  bUl: 

The  atandby  authority  for  the  President  tc 
Institute  controls  over  consumer  credit 
which  would  be  provided  by  section  3  of  HS 
14096.  as  lepoited  by  the  House  oommtttee. 
was  not  nqnested  by  the  admlnlstratMi. 
Under  the  cos¥Mtlons  bow  antldpatad,  we  do 
not  expect  that  there  will  be  any  need  to  ok 
such  autlkorlty. 

If  mlUtary  priorities  were  to  require  sub- 
stantial reaourcea  to  be  diverted  from  eon- 
sumer  uses,  or  If  major  Inflationary  prawuni 
fbeuBtng  primarily  tn  atitos  and  other  an- 
■oiaer  durable  gooda  were  to  develop,  sud) 
antlMrtty  B>lgh«  be  aestal.  Mettbcr  o<  tk 
eondltlans  exiala  today  or  la  aspaelad  la 
tvtom 
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Mr.  Schultse  went  on  i^  add.  aiul  these 
are  his  most  important  iwords  I  believe: 

Nevertheless,  as  a  measbre  of  protection 
Bgalnst  future  ocmtlngenclM  not  now  visible. 
If  the  Congress  should  win,  there  would  be 
DO  objection  to  provision  qfl  standby  axitlior- 
Ity  to  enaMe  the  Preeldentj  to  Institute  con- 
trols If  uid  when  sucl|  action  became 
appropriate.  i  i 

In  other  words,  the  adjainistration  has 
no  objection  to  Congre^  providing  the 
President  with  such  stihdby  authority 
for  ^me  future  contingeney. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  WisconMn.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  j  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,     i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  wUl 
count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  U  ^ot  present. 

The  Clerk  wlU  call  th^i  roU. 

The  Clerk  called  the  tdll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  f  aUed  tq  janswer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  14|l 

Ooodell 


Abemethy 
Bolton 
Burleson 
Barton,  Utah 
OUklU 
Callaway 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clswaon,  Del 
Conte 
Conyera 
Corbett 
Connan 
Craiey 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Dawson 
Dickinson 

Duncan.  Oreg 
■dwards,  Ala. 
Bliworth 
Krlenbom 
Ivtns,  Tenn. 
Punsley 
Funum 
Flynt 

Fort, 

William  D. 
Oettys 
OUbert 


Orover 

Qumey 

Halleek 

Heriong 

Holland 

Howard 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jonas 

Jones,  M.C. 

Klrwan 

Krebe 

Landrum 

I/eggett 

Lipscomb 

McCarthy 

McBwen 

McMUUn 

ICacdonald 

MaoOregor 

Martin.  AU. 

Martin,  Mass 

Matsunaga 

Michel 

MUler 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Morris 

Morrison 

Multer 

Murphy.  N.T 

Murray 

O'Brien 

Passman 


Plmle 

Pool 

PoweU 

Pudnakl 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  H.T. 

StOermaln 

Senner 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith,  Oallf . 

Steed 

Stephens 

Taylor 

Teague,  Oallf. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompaon,  N.J. 

ToU 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Walker,  Miss. 

Williama 

WUIU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Young 


Accordingly,  the  Comiyttee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempoiq  (Mr.  Kkogh) 
having  assumed  the  cha^,  Mr.  Bollino, 
Chairman  of  the  Commit  A^  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Commii  tee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  t>iU  HJl.  14025 
snd  finding  itself  withoqii  a  quorum,  he 
had  dkected  the  roll  to  be  called  when 
329  Members  responded  [to  their  names, 
s  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal.  1 1 

The  Committee  resumifl  its  sitting. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  diairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  havs  before  us  to- 
a«y  nn.  14026— a  2-yeW-  extension  of 
me  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  2 -year  extension 
of  the  Defense  Producticm  Act 

I  do,  however,  rise  in  oi  iposition  to  sec- 
"on  3— control  of  consun  «r  credit,  which 
*aa  added  to  the  bill  in  abmmlttee  on  a 
Prortically  straight  part^  Une  vote.  I 
™Knt  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  language 
was  added  to  the  Defeijse  Production 


Act  without  any  advance  notice  and 
without  any  testimony.  To  this  day  we 
still  do  not  know  whether  the  President 
of  the  United  States  wants  this  standby 
authority  referred  to  him. 

Nevertheless,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentieman  from  Wisconsin  who  is  the 
author  of  the  amendment  for  t>eing  the 
first  of  his  party  to  acknowledge  through 
legislative  recommendatton  that  inflation 
is  upon  us  and  that  means  should  be 
found  to  deal  with  it.  Speaking  for  the 
minority  monbers  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  we  do  not  quar- 
rel with  the  gentieman  from  Wisconsin. 
We  agree  that  our  Nation  is  experiencing 
inflation.  We  do,  however,  vigorously 
take  issue  with  the  means  by  which  he 
and  every  other  majority  monber  of  our 
committee  would  deal  with  it. 

Once  again  if  we  approve  standby 
consumer  credit  controls  the  Federal 
Oovemment  will  be  teUng  the  American 
citizen,  "do  as  I  say — ^not  as  I  do." 

Once  again  John  Q.  Public  will  be 
\u-ged  by  the  Government  to  tighten  his 
belt  while  the  Federal  Oovemment  lets 
its  belt  out  yet  another  notoh. 

Once  again  we  are  being  told  that  the 
only  way  to  fight  inflation  is  through 
rigid  Oovemment  controls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  in  the  minority 
really  wanted  to  play  politics  with  the 
issue  confronting  us  today  we  would  let 
this  amendment  be  enacted  without  even 
raising  our  voices  hi  opposition.  We 
would  let  the  American  people  Judge  at 
the  polls  in  November  the  actions  of  the 
Congress  to  liaving  enacted  such  a  re- 
gressive legislative  instrument.  But  such 
would  be  irresponsible  on  our  part. 

Nevertheless,  I  want  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  a  vote  against  this 
amendment  should  not  in  any  way  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  we  do  not 
agree  that  inflationary  pressures  are 
rampant  in  the  country  today.  As  I 
have  said,  most  of  us  would  agree  with 
the  majority  of  the  committee  on  that 
score.  A  vote  against  consumer  credit 
controls  should  be  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing that  you  do  not  agree  with  tills  ap- 
proach. 

Now  I  have  heard  the  argiunent  that 
we  in  the  Congress  should,  from  time  to 
time  initiate  legislation,  even  when  it  is 
not  requested  by  the  President  With 
this  I  wholeheartedly  agree.  However, 
I  do  not  agree  that  it  is  a  responsible  act 
of  Congress  to  grant  standby  and  dis- 
cretionary powers  to  the  President  or  to 
any  other  branch  of  the  executive  when 
they  are  not  requested.  When  the  Presi- 
dent wants  such  powers,  let  him  at  least 
ask  for  them.  If  at  such  time  the  need 
for  additional  Executive  powers  is  evi- 
dent, I  think  the  89th  Congress  has  al- 
ready shown  on  several  occasions  that 
it  will  grant  them  promptiy. 

But  I  do  not  even  concede  that  stand- 
by consumer  controls  would  be  an  effec- 
tive anti-inflationary  weapon.  Let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  record. 

In  the  minority  report  contained  in 
House  Report  No.  1411  we  argued  that 
enactment  of  this  provision  could  have 
Just  the  opposite  effect.  It  could  be  mis- 
Interpreted  by  the  public  and  it  could  set 
off  panic  buying  by  millions  of  consum- 


ers who  might  rush  out  and  make  their 
purchases  In  order  to  get  under  the  wire 
before  the  President  acted.  In  its  ob- 
jective study  of  consumer  installment 
credit  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  1957 
said  ihat  precisely  this  took  place  to  the 
1947-48  period.  I  quote  from  page  297 
of  this  lengthy  study : 

By  July  1948  the  queetlon  of  Inflation  and 
the  appropriate  steps  to  meet  it  had  become 
a  major  poUtical  Issue  In  the  Presidential 
campaign.  The  President  caUed  a  special 
session  of  Congress  at  the  end  of  that  month. 
especUUy  for  the  purpose  of  oonslderlng 
antl-lnflatlonaiy  legialatlon.  and  be  pre- 
aented  a  program  almost  IdenUcal  to  that 
propoaed  the  prevloua  November.  A  Joint 
reaolutlon,  psssed  by  this  qMclal  session  and 
approved  by  the  President  August  16,  au- 
thorized the  relmposltlcm  of  consumer  credit 
controls  in  accordance  with  Executive  Order 
8843  tmtll  June  30,  1949.  but  only  aa  to 
installment  credit. 

The  widespread  discussion  associated  with 
the  reimpoelUon  of  consiuner  credit  regula- 
tions In  1947-48  tended  to  accentuate  the 
problem.  Many  people,  who  might  otherwise 
have  poetponed  their  purchases  until  dur- 
able goods  were  more  readUy  available,  were 
stlmuUted  to  accelerate  their  expenditures 
by  concern  over  the  possible  restrictive  terms 
that  might  be  impoeed.  "Buy  now  and  avoid 
the  coming  credit  controls"  became  a  feature 
of  appliance  advertising  as  the  period  pro- 
gressed. This  not  only  added  to  InflaUonary 
pressures  in  1947-48  but  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  the  overrapid  readjxiatment  In 
late  1948  and  early  1948. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  that 
period  the  mere  thought  of  possible 
relmposition  of  consumer  credit  contixds 
predpiteted  an  Inflationary  buying 
splurge  by  the  public.  If  this  House  to- 
day acts  favorably  on  consumer  credit 
controls,  precisely  the  same  thing  will 
ha]n>en.  The  public  would  be  unoertato 
and  retailers  would  urge  consumers  to 
buy  now  before  the  controls  are  imposed. 
The  Impact  of  such  scare  buying  by  a 
public  accustomed  to  installment  credit 
could  be  catastrophip. 

A  few  weeks  ago  several  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  echoed  these 
same  sentiments.  The  newest  Oovernor. 
Mr.  Andrew  Brimmer,  said  in  answer  to 
a  question  on  whether  or  not  he  favored 
this  legislation  that  such  a  decision  by 
Congress  at  this  time  might  be  misto- 
terpreted. 

Moreover,  while  consumer  debt  stands 
at  a  record  high,  individual  savings  and 
assete  nationally  total  five  times  the 
amount  of  personal  debt  outstanding. 

In  a  report  Just  released  yesterday,  the 
survey  research  center  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  reports  that  American 
consumers  are  definitely  less  optimistic 
about  both  tiie  business  ouUook  and 
their  own  spending  totentions  than  they 
were  earlier  this  year.  According  to  this 
report,  consumers  are  more  sober  and 
less  confident  in  their  attitude.  The  re- 
port also  Indicates  that  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  there  may  t>e  a  level- 
ing off,  even  an  actual  decline,  in  con- 
sumer purchases  of  homes  and  durable 
goods.  While  the  research  center  re- 
fused to  comment  on  ito  findings,  the 
New  York  Times  learned  that  there  was 
a  sharp  drop  to  the  survey's  todex  of 
consumer  sentiment  the  key  yardstick 
for  gaging  consumer  behavior.     This 
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Index  ftO  to  99.8  in  May,  wtien  the  latest 
Borvey  was  eennpUed.  from  90.8  tai  Feb- 
marr,  a  4-potBt  decline  repruenting 
a  marited  deterioration  in  consumer  eon- 
fidence.  These  p«areasopport  more  con- 
crete evidence  supplied  I7  the  drop  In 
stock  market  prices  and  antomotoOe  and 
retail  sales. 

The  deterioration  in  consumer  confi- 
dence appears  more  pronounced  when 
compared  with  the  etmlUenoe  consumers 
displayed  last  year.  In  August  196S, 
consumer  optimism  hit  a  record  of  103.2 
on  the  surrey's  index.  In  fact,  the  de- 
cline in  the  sm-vey's  index  since  last 
Aufust's  peak  is  the  sharpest  decline  re- 
corded since  1967-58,  when  the  economy 
experienced  a  recession. 

These  figures  make  clear  the  fact  that 
we  are  playing  with  fire.  Automobile 
sales  are  already  off  slgniflcantly.  The 
housing  industry  is  experiencing  great 
dlfDcultles  in  certain  areas  because  of 
shortage  of  mortgage  credit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  who  would  be  affected 
by  relnstltution  of  consumer  credit  con- 
trols? Clearly,  it  would  not  be  the 
wealthy  who  have  adequate  resources  to 
buy  consumer  durable  items  with  cash. 
Nor  woiild  it  be  the  vast  mllllona  of 
middle  income  families  ^rho  have  pru- 
dently set  aside  substantial  savings,  and 
who  could  substitute  cash  for  instaUinent 
debt.  It  would  primarily  affect  two 
classes  within  our  society.  First,  the  mil- 
lions of  newly  married  World  War  n 
babies  who  must  depend  upon  install- 
ment buying  to  furnish  and  equip  their 
new  homes  and  apartments  and  provide 
transportation;  and  secondly,  and  most 
Important,  it  would  have  immediate  ef- 
fect on  low-income  citizens.  Consumer 
credit  greatly  discriminates  against  the 
buyer  without  ready  cash,  m  practice 
the  brunt  of  credit  controls  would  fall 
upon  those  in  the  lowest  Income  bra^ets, 
the  families  least  able  to  acc\miulate 
downpayments. 

liknother  factor  to  be  considered  before 
we  take  this  step  is  the  ability  of  our 
eeonomy  to  supply  consumer  products. 
Are  there  serious  shortages  in  the 
marketplace  today  which  are  pushing  up 
prices7  The  answer  Is  no.  The  capac- 
ity of  the  American  economy  to  produce 
goods  and  services  has  grown  by  more 
than  50  percent  since  the  Korean  war, 
the  last  time  in  which  consumer  credit 
contnds  wete  Imposed.  If  we  are  to 
point  a  finger  of  blame  for  the  current 
Inflation  which  besets  us.  we  had  better 
look  elsewhere  than  to  wartime  short- 
ages of  consumer  products. 

Furthermore,  the  credit  situation  has 
changed  materially  since  the  last  time 
consumer  eredit  controls  were  imposed. 
Whole  new  forms  of  consumer  credit, 
such  as  rerdMog  credit  and  others, 
which  did  not  even  exist  during  the  Ko- 
rean war  period,  are  now  being  used 
throughout  otur  Ration.  The  majority  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  not  told  OS  how  sudi  new 
mechanisms  as  revolving  credit  aeeoimts 
wouM  be  affected. 

With  aB  of  these  aertoua  Questions. 
Mr.  Chalraan.  your  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Cmrnmey  saw  fit  to  r^mrt  this 
MH  with  its  recommendation  for  con- 
sumer credit  controls  without  even  tak- 


ing testimony.  A  few  weeki  ago  wc 
reported  out,  after  eidy  a  hotm  of  testl- 
mooy.  the  sales  parttdpatlon  bilL  In 
that  Instance  we  only  heard  two  wit- 
nesses, both  of  whom  assured  us  that 
those  sales  paitlclpatlao  certificates 
wouM  not  exceed  the  cost  of  Tieasuij 
bonds  by  more  than  three-eighths  of  1 
percent.  Last  week  we  paid  dearly  for 
our  hasty  Judgment  when  we  learned 
that  we  were  grossly  misled.  But  it 
seems  that  some  of  us  never  learn.  Once 
again  we  have  before  us  a  broad  and 
complex  measure  which  received  about 
as  much  committee  deliberation  as  the 
sales  participation  Mil. 

Because  we  held  no  hearings,  I  took 
it  upon  myself  to  send  letters  out  to 
leading  economists  throughout  our  coun- 
try In  order  to  solicit  their  opinion.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  shall  place 
those  responses  in  the  body  of  the  Rsc- 
otD  accompanying  my  remarks  today. 
Never^eless,  let  me  assure  you  that  the 
vast  majority  of  economists  of  an  i^ill- 
osophlcal  persuasion  oppose  this  legis- 
lation. 

Prof.  James  Tobln.  formerly  a  member 
of  President  Kennedy's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  said: 

There  Is  some  peycbological  risk  of  en- 
couraging advance  buying — 


tbat  Bcnnal  and  foreaesable  iTtflatlomary 
piessuTM  can  and  should  be  handlwd  by 
general  nuonetary  and  flaoal  pedicles,  which 
are  mora  equitable  la  tbelr  Impact. 

Walter  Heller,  while  saying  that 
standby  credit  controls  were  a  less  un- 
pleasant alternative  than  others  avail- 
able, conceded  that  "one  would  hope  not 
to  have  to  use  them,  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  problems  pointed  out  in  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  of  April  S." 

Dr.  Roger  A.  Treeman  of  the  Hoover 
Institution  painted  out  that  while  per- 
sonal consumption  over  the  last  10  years 
has  Increased  by  68.5  percent,  nonde- 
fense  Oovemment  expenditures — PW- 
eral-State-local — have  Increased  by  132 
percent.    He  said: 

At  this  time  I  can  see  no  Justification  for 
reactivating  consumer  credit  controls. 

Samuel  B.  Chase,  ot  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, said  consumer  eredit  controls 
''run  the  danger  of  engendering  economic 
inefficiency  because  it  interferes  with  the 
operation  ot  market  forces.  I  would  ex- 
pect the  proliferation  of  selective  eco- 
nomic ctmtrols  to  produce  undesirable 
consequences." 

Prof.  Henry  C.  WalUch,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, who  oi^Kised  standby  consumer 
controls  said: 

U  tha  powers  arc  naaded.  the  Prealdent  can 
always  request  and  Gongreas  can  vote  them. 
It  U.  also  tnie  that  the  present  administra- 
tion haa  shown  Itsdf  to  be  a  very  powerful 
one.  THere  aaaBa  to  be  no  need  to  endow 
It  with  fvrthar  powan  tbat  It  haa  not  re- 
quested. 

Raymond  J.  Saidnler.  formerly  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  chief  economte  ad- 
viser, said: 

Sorely  It  U  unthlnkabU  thai  tba  Ooa- 
greaa  would  Impoaa  aueh  aa  artrtltlnnal  ad- 
ministrative complexity  and  oonfoslon  on 
the  n.S.  financial  system. 


In  the  May-June  Chase  ^^"^Tittan 
Survey.  800  leading  budness  and  ooUcgt 
economists  were  asked  their  opinion  on 
this  matter.  While  a  majority  agreed 
that  Inflation  is  Indeed  upon  ua  and  is  the 
No.  1  domestic  problem,  only  12  perenxt 
of  the  business  economists  and  only  13 
percent  of  the  college  economists  thoi«bt 
that  credit  controls  would  be  an  effective 
weapon. 

In  contusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ma- 
jority of  our  committee  has  made  a  good 
case  that  Inflation  is  upm  us.  To  that 
extent  the  debate  today  is  very  useful. 
The  majority  of  the  committee,  how- 
ever, has  failed  to  make  Its  case  00  ttt 
recommendation  for  standt>y  and  unlim- 
ited presidential  controls  over  consuma 
credit. 

As  Prof.  Paul  W.  McCracken.  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  said  in  response 
to  my  personal  Inquiry  of  leading  econo- 
mists: 

I  would  oppose  this  beeaose  of  its  pervene 
distributional  considerations.  The  affluent 
man  able  to  pay  cash  for  big  ticket  items  ii 
unaffected.  The  casualty  Is  the  family  of 
more  moderate  means  whose  consumer  capi- 
tal formation  does  normally  require  bor- 
rowing. 

He  further  stated: 

A  vote  for  regulating  the  terms  of  con- 
sumer Instalment  credit  la  a  vote  for  slowing 
down  the  ultimate  capability  of  the  eooa- 
omy  for  growth. 

That  statement  sums  It  up  in  a  nut- 
shell. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  section  3  of 
the  bill,  standby  consumer  credit  con- 
trols, be  deleted  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  at  this  point 
certain  material  which  I  feel  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  Members: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  9,  ItW} 

liXD  ON  CONSTTICm  CaiDIT? 

Congress  should  take  a  long  and  hard  look 
before  going  along  with  the  House  Banking 
Committee  In  granting  the  President  standby 
authority  to  control  consumer  credit.  Tbe 
capacity  of  the  American  economy  to  produce 
goods  and  services  has  grown  by  more  tban 
60  per  cent  since  the  Korean  war,  the  last 
time  In  which  consumer  credit  controls  were 
Imposed.  There  Is  now  an  ample  supply  of 
eotisnmer  goods.  But  price  increases  win  be 
accelerated  If  tha  impending  threat  of  awUt 
eontrola  leads  to  aa  outburst  of  antlcipatary 
buying.  » 

Another  objection  to  consumer  credit  con- 
trols Is  that  they  clearly  discriminate  against 
the  buyer  vrlthout  ready  cash.  In  practice 
the  brunt  of  credit  controls  would  fall  upon 
those  In  the  lowest  income  brackets,  tbe 
families  least  able  to  accumulate  down  pay- 
menta.  One  can  sympathize  with  tbe  Bau« 
Banking  Committee's  desire  to  create  a  de- 
fense against  InfiaUon  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency.  But  there  Is  not  much  to  be 
said  for  what  would  amount  to  a  special  tax 
on  the  poor. 

Thb  VMTwwaatrr  or  Macnrntu, 

Ann  Arbor.  April  29, 194t. 
Hon.  Whazaic  B.  Wnutau., 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctureney,  Howe 
of  KepremnUttnea.  t9th  Congress.  2f» 
Baytmm  Boiue  OfHet  BttMtng,  Wa**- 
taytow,  0.a. 
nrntM  Ml  Wbsuu:  Thmak  yon  Ux  IOB 
latter  of  A»rU  11^  smI  rmr  eonUal  invlta- 
Uoa  to  autalt  viawa  La  regard  to  a**"^ 
authority  for  tba  togulatloa  of  consuin* 

erodlt.  ., 

If  I  were  In  the  Congreas,  I  wwrfd  strBOgil 
oppose   this  stand-by  auth<Hlty.    The  •"- 


ready  possissie  adequate 
general  flaeal  and  motit 
the  Tolumo  of  aggregate  J< 
eoDstant  with  our  produetli 
tb«e  instrumenta  are  noti 


dance  Is  vory  eloar  that  thi^  DoTenunent  al- 

4'*"rlty.  tbrou^ 
poUey,  to  keep 
for  ou^ut 
capability.  If 
used  well,  the 
remedy  is  to  use  them  well  and  not  try  to 
HaU  out  one  solstake  by  b4cklng  Into  an- 
other. I 

Moreover,  thla  type  of  cor  t^ol  doea  tend  to 
come  down  hard  on  the  m()t«  dynamic  ele- 
menta  of  the  economy  thall  tare  partlevilarly 
important  to  economic  progress.  Thla  has 
been  the  experience  not  ontv  in  the  United 
States,  but  abroad.  Whate^  Or  Ita  Inunedlate 
plausibility,  a  vote  for  regviatlnfr  the  terms 
(tf  consumer  installment  cr)dlt  la  a  vote  for 
ilowlng  down  the  ultimate  c^pabUlty  of  the 
economy  for  growth. 

Finally,  I  would  oppoae  tlija  because  of  Its 
perverse  distributional  coni  4deratlons.  The 
affluent  man  able  to  pay  caiab  for  big-ticket 
items  is  unaffected.  The  leasualty  la  the 
family  of  mora  moderate  nMans  whoae  con- 
inmsr  capital  formation  difs  normally  re- 
quire borrowing. 

If  there  la  a  major  chants  In  the  defenae 
picture,  the  argument  for  Such  regulation 
Bight  be  Btrooger.  In  thit  ease,  thla  au- 
thority can  be  granted  along  with  all  of  the 
other  congressional  actlona  |4uit  would  then 
also  be  reqiilred. 
Regards. 

'.McCaacKSM. 


— "n- 


Babmsib  poixaas, 
CoLuacKa  lltmnaaiTT. 
JVeto  YorK^  j4pHI  30,  i96«. 
Congressman  Wiluam  Wmiiiu.. 

OsAB  Bill:  I  can't  aee  ani  support  for  the 
enactment  of  consumer  cmllt  control  au- 
tborlty  at  this  time  unless  Itj  Is  on  the  ground 
that  some  as  yet  undefined  emergency  may 
develop  that  wiU  require  action  so  fast  that 
Congress  wont  be  able  to  examine  the  case 
ea  Its  merits.  This  I  do  not  believe.  If  the 
idmlnistratlon  la  willing  to  wait  for  tax 
Increases  there  Is  very  littla  basis  for  plead- 
ing emergency,  by  anyone,  tin  tbe  consumer 
oedlt  issue.  I  i 

The  following  seem  to  mcj  io  be  the  major 
■rguments^agalnst  consumer  credit  control 
authority:  /  ' 

(I)  If  the  need  Is  for  a  ijebtnction  In  the 
use  of  credit,  then  the  way  to  do  this  Is 
tiirougfi  general  credit  contrala:  this  lf|  more 
effective  and  more  equltablei  I 

(II)  If  the  need  Is  to  coqaervs  the  uae  of 
•earce  materials  In  the  production  of  auto- 
mobiles, then  this  should  it  done  through 
•ome  form  of  rationing:  to  deny  the  car  to 
the  Instalment  buyer  is  ihequltable,  as  a 
ratlomng  devlae; 

(til)  Actually,  the  demand  for  autoa  Is 
nther  on  the  slow  side,  thacjls  It  Is  showing 
BO  signs  of  increasing  move  the  rates 
wached  In  1968,  and  there  is  no  clear  or 
Ptvpectlve  need  for  mateiie^Is  conservation 
njsasures; 

(iv)  80  far  as  I  know,  there  la  no  tendency 
for  credit  terms  to  be  Uberalteed  in  the  con- 
naner  credit  area,  so  that  there  Is  no  need 
for  controls  to  prevent  this  |rrom  happening; 

(»)  The  agency  moat  quStlfled  to  admlB- 
•■ter  such  controls  and  the  only  one  with 
wperlence  In  administering  them,  the  Fed- 
««1  Reserve  Board,  has  apposed  standby 
eonsumer  credit  controls;  aurely  Its  Judg- 
ment on  the  subject  should  be  respected; 

(VI)  The  thought  of  hav^  ccmtrols  ad- 
™nl«tered  by  some  ageneyj  other  than  the 
^^rt  of  Oovemota,  preo[^auU>Iy  by  one 
ot  the  non-flnandal  agencia.  U  so  Uaarre 
••  to  be  almost  imbeUeral  >1  e.  Surely  It  la 
anthlnkable  that  the  ConiEtesa  would  Im- 
Ppw  such  an  additional  adri Intotrattve  eom- 


P^'^ty  sod  eonfnaioB  aa$|oVJB.  financial 
system. 


BeqiMctfuUy. 
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or  CaLDoaNXA. 

AfnU  27. 1966. 
Representative  WnxuK  B.  WtDMAix. 
Committee  on  Banktnif  and  Citrrency. 
2129  Jtaybum  Botue  BviUing. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAK  RxPKSsnrrATivs  WmwALL:  m  response 
to  your  request  of  April  16,  It  Is  my  consid- 
ered Judgment  that  the  national  intereet 
would  be  served  by  giving  the  President 
"stand  by"  authority  to- regulate  the  terms 
of  extension  of  consumer  credit.  In  fact,  I 
have  testified  In  support  of  this  policy  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  In  times  past. 

Tlie  recent  economic  history  of  our  coun- 
try demonstrates  that  consiuner  credit  ex- 
tension can,  under  certain  circumstances, 
become  destabilizing  in  Its  effect,  and  that 
general  Indirect  monetary  controls  are  not  by 
themselves  sufficient  to  assure  at  all  times 
a  socially  desired  volume  of  consumer  credit. 
On  occasion,  they  need  to  be  supplemented 
by  selective  direct  controls. 

As  a  qieclfic  example,  I  believe  it  is  demon- 
strable that  the  automobile  salea  boom  of 
1965  and  the  subsequent  recession  could 
have  been  smoothed  out  had  the  President 
been  In  a  poaitlon  In  1966  to  impose  tempo- 
rary eontrola  of  the  dovim  paymenta  and 
temoa  to  maturity  of  automobile  Installmont 
credit.  Such  drcumstances  are  readily  con- 
ceivable In  tbe  future. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ItaL  H.  Jaoobt, 

Dean.  , 

Talk  tTmyKaarrr, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  29. 1999. 
Hon.  William  B.  Wdnall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Ur.  WmNALL:  Tbe  question  whether 
the  power  to  Institute  consumer  credit  con- 
trols should  be  given  to  the  President  is  not 
easy  to  answer.  The  pros  and  cons  are  rather 
evenly  balanced.    Favoring  such  action  are: 

1.  Consumer  credit  controls  are  a  recog- 
nized means  of  avoiding  excessive  credit  ex- 
pansion. They  have  been  used  In  the  past 
and  seem  to  be  reasonably  effective  If  prop- 
erly administered. 

2.  The  argument  that  consumer  credit 
controls  hurt  the  low  Income  person  is  prob- 
ably correct.  But  other  forms  of  reducing 
purchaalng  power,  for  Instance  by  higher 
taxea,  would  also  eliminate  the  low  income 
buyer  before  the  high  Income  buyer,  pro- 
vided the  tax  ia  proportional  and  the  dealre 
of  both  for  the  merchandise  equally  atrong. 

3.  Conditions  could  arise  In  which  greatly 
stepped  up  buying  of  automobiles  and  other 
hard  gooda  might  make  restraint  desirable. 

On  the  negative  side  the  following  points 
need  to  bo  considered: 

1.  Tho  implementation  of  the  cositrola 
would  preoent  awkward  alternatives.  The 
Federal  Beoerve  ought  to  be  tbe  administra- 
tor, yet  tho  Federal  Reserve  haa  Indicated 
In  the  past  that  It  la  not  anxious  for  such 
powers.  Tbe  administration  of  these  con- 
trols Is  In  any  ease  an  administrative  and 
poUtlcal  UabUlty. 

3.  Giving  the  President  standby  powers 
loaves  uncertain  bow  they  woidd  be  admin- 
istered. That  at  any  rate  ought  to  bo  spellod 
out  in  the  present  legislation. 

S.  At  tbe  present  time,  there  seems  to  be 
no  nood  for  oontrola.  The  restraint  agadnot 
Inflation  that  soems  to  be  necessary  oould 
better  be  achieved  by  tax  increases  or  ex- 
penditure reductions.  Sales  of  automobiloft 
have  run  very  high  for  a  long  time  and  bttr- 
ilng  a  duup  esealatkm  of  the.  war  there 
seoma  to  be  no  reason  to  expect  them  to 
aooelerate.  Since  the  automobile  industry 
can  liandle  the  present  volume,  there  Is  no 
preeent  problem  of  excess  demand  In  thla 
particular  Industry.    Our  problem  Is  one  of 


alight  exoesB  demand  in  a  large  niunlMr  ot 
Industries. 

4.  Pnqxioals  for  aelecttvo  credit  control 
usually  go  aecomponlod  by  propooala  for  oeay 
money  outside  the  eoatroUed  sector.  If  that 
should  be  the  aptrlt  ot  the  present  proposal, 
I  would  regard  tt  aa  dangorooe. 

B.  WhUe  a  standby  authority  dooa  no  post- 
ttvo  damage  so  long  aa  it  to  not  used.  It 
nevertbelees  eroates  dlffioultloe.  Iliere  Is  no 
reason  for  giving  the  Oovemment  powers  If 
they  are  not  to  bo  uaed.  If  the  powera  are 
needed,  the  President  can  alwaya  request 
and  Congreaa  can  vote  them.  Admittedly 
the  ehanoea  of  quick  and  succesofnl  action 
are  leea  than  100  poroont  when  new  leglala- 
tlon  must  bo  roqueatod.  It  Is  alao  true 
however,  that  tba  preoent  Administration 
has  shown  ItsMf  to  be  a  vory  powerful  one. 
There  seems  to  be  no  need  to  endow  It  with 
further  powers  that  it  haa  not  requested. 

On  balance,  I  Incline  toward  the  negative 
aide  of  the  argument.  "Hiank  you  very  much 
for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  expreee  my 
views. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bsmrr  C.  Wallick. 

TBI  BsooKnraa  IwsnruTiow. 
Washington.  D.C.  AprU  28. 1999. 
Hon.  William  B.  Wmif  all. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

,  DBAS  CoNoaaasaiAx  Widnall:  Thla  letter 
apswets  your  request  for  my  judgment  00 
the  ey?nomlc  Impact  of  legislation  now  be- 
fore I^Bouao  tbat  would  grant  to  the  Preol- 
dont  s^thorlty  to  lasue  regulationa  to  control 
the  ozfeoualon  of  prmmiy-mf^  Inatolmont  credit. 

The  Intent  of  this  proposal  U  to  give  tho 
Prealdent  a  levor  to  oontrol  spending  on  con- 
sunter  durable  goods,  rather  than  to  control 
the  amount  or  quality  of  «vmMiTw^  credit  In 
and  of  Itaolf.  Conaumor  credit  extensions 
and  consumer  durable  goods  purchases  are 
doSely  linked,  and  it  seems  clear  that  dis- 
cretionary control  over  the  volume  or  terms 
of  these  credit  extensions  would  have  a 
deflQlte  impact  on  the  rate  of  qwndlng  on 
constmier  durablea.  The  ahort-run  effects  of 
such  controls  are  probably  relatively  eaay  to 
predict  and  control  easier,  say  than  tbe 
ahort-nm  effects  of  a  general  tiifti tawing  of 
credit.  I  stress  tbe  relativity  of  this  advan- 
tage because  short-run  stabilisation  Is  an 
enormoualy  difficult  task  given  any  set  of 
available  policloa. 

If  the  Impacta  at  aueh  consumer  credit 
regulationa  wore  Indeed  known  with  a  fair 
degree  of  precision,  and  if  it  were  also  es- 
tabUshod  with  reasonable  oertalnty  that 
atioctlve  curtailment  of  demand  for  con- 
Bimter  duraUca  were  doalrablo,  this  control 
might  bo  a  valuable  weapon  against  In- 
BtabUity. 

Opinions  will,  nonetheless,  differ  markedly 
on  the  dealrablllty  of  granting  this  power. 
Host  eoonomlats  would,  I  believe,  subscribe 
to  the  view  that  stabniaatton  over  minor 
cyelea  tuma  largely  on  the  sUbUlaatton  of 
spending  for  durable  goods  by  buslneos  and 
consumers.  One  approach  to  stabUlaatlon  is 
%o  employ  selective  eontrola  that  get  at  par- 
ticular typea  oS  expenditures  for  durablea. 
Consumer  durable  gooda  are  only  part  of  tbe 
problem.  Business  Inventory  and  plant  and 
equlpmeni  demand  are  surely  equally  Im- 
portant sources  of  Instability. 

If  the  selective  control  approach  la  used, 
it  may  fairly  be  asked  why  aim  selective 
controls  only  at  consumer  durable  goods? 
One  argument  la  that  demands  for  producer 
durables  and  Inventorloe  are  more  reeponalvo 
to  general  monetary  and  eredit  controls.  Ex- 
perience of  recent  years  indicates  that  con- 
siuner Instalment  credit  terms — down  pay- 
ment, matuntleo,  and  Intereat  ratee — are  not 
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Toy  MBattlT*  to  sbort-rua  Mrliici  In  mora 
(eneral  Indlcaton  of  credit  cost  and  avaU- 
abiuty.  In  addition,  cooaumar  "p— "''"g  on 
dorablca  la  mora  aaallj  rafulatad  by  apacrtflo 
oontnMa  over  Inatalmant  orodlt  than  would 
ba  buitnaaa  Invaatmaot.  KffaetlTa  atfaetlva 
ciirba  on  bnalmaa  borrowing  for  Invsntorj, 
or  for  o^tal  gooda  purchaaea,  ralaa  more 
problama  bacauaa  of  tbe  greater  variety  erf 
aourcaa  of  funda  for  bualneaa  Invaatmant. 

Altboogh  oootrol  over  oonaumar  Inatal- 
mant oradlt  aould  bo  uceful  as  an  additional 
atablUstng  davlea,  to  ba  employed  along  wltli 
mora  genena  flaeal  and  monetary  poUolaa,  I 
am  not  panuadad  that  tba  Ida*  la  a  good  one. 

VliaC.  If  It  ia  aeoapted  that  aaltetWa  oom- 
trola  ovar  oonaumar  durable  spending  would 
ba  uaiCul  for  ■tahlllaatlon  purpoaea.  there 
ia  at  least  one  altamatlva  to  dlraot  control 
over  Inatalmant  oradlt  aartaniHona  that  aa«oa 
preferable  to  ma.  This  la  aalectlTe  esdaa 
taxea  on  oonsumsr  durable  gooda.  Imposi- 
tion of  auoh  taxea.  with  timing  and  duratton 
to  be  determined  by  the  Praaldant.  would 
have  at  leaat  two  advantagea:  One,  all  pur- 
ohaaera  would  be  affeoted  alike.  In  that  the 
coat  of  the  taxed  Items  would  be  raised  by 
the  same  amount  to  all  buyers.  Curtail- 
ment of  Instalment  credit,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  affect  primarily  the  marginal  loan  ap- 
plicant, who  la  likely  to  ba  a  peraon  with 
low  inoome.  Two.  the  sstabhahment  of  oon- 
aumar credit  terma  would  be  left  to  market 
forcee  (Inaofar  as  thsse  are  allowed  to  op- 
erate under  the  praeent  comprehensive  reg- 
ulation of  Instalment  credit  terms).  I  see 
no  parttoular  raaaon  further  to  Interfere  with 
the  market  proeeas  In  determining  how  a 
given  level  of  q>endlng  on  durablea  is  to  be 
financed.  In  any  event,  the  propoaed  dU- 
creUonary  control  over  Instalment  oredlt  la 
not  anvtsaged  aa  oorrectlng  evlla  of  the  credit 
market,  but  aa  a  msans  of  getting  at  demand 
for  durablaa.  The  major  disadvantage  of 
selective  eaoise  taxes  Is  that  they  would  at- 
tract more  attention  and  opposition,  and 
would  be  more  subject  to  mismanagement 
for  poUtloal  reasons.  I  oould  not,  however, 
raoommand  use  of  a  less  equitable  device 
because  Its  effeou  are  concentrated  on  a 
ralatlvaly  email  and  defenseleea  segment  of 
tba  olttaanry. 

But  my  raaervatlona  are  more  deep-seated. 
Z  fundamentally  queation  the  premUe  that 
what  thla  country  needs  is  more  discretion- 
ary selective  oontrols  for  eoonomle  stabilisa- 
tion. I  do  not  deny  that,  in  aome  cases,  oar 
ability  to  achieve  short-term  atatiUlty  may 
ba  measurably  greater  U  aelecttve  controU 
are  uaed  In  the  rl^t  measure  and  at  the 
rtght  time  to  aupplement  genaial  llsoal  and 
monetary  pouetea.  But  we  cannot  ba  aura 
that^  they  wlU  be  eo  uaed.  In  my  opinion, 
reoent  use  of  erteettve  devleee  has  aerved 
mora  aa  a  anbatitute  for  general  measuias 
than  aa  a  aupplement  to  them.  The  uae 
ot  saleotiva  oontrola,  in  common  with  moat 
other  typea  of  regulation,  runa  the  danger 
of  angandsring  eoonomle  IneOoienoy  beoauae 
it  Interferea  with  the  c^Mratlon  of  market 
foroea.  I  have  oonsldarable  faith  in  the 
latter  aa  the  pclmary  souroe  of  eoonomle  ef- 
flclMUiy  In  thla  ooimtry.  A  good  rule  ia  to 
raaort  to  selective  controls  only  when  It  Is 
clear  that  the  more  general  approaohaa  of 
flaeal  and  monetary  poUcy  are  Inadequate 
for  the  task,  m  reoent  months,  economic 
pouey  has  dia|>iayad  a  regrettable  dlsrsganl 
for  this  fundamental  eonaldaratton.  Bairlng 
a  furthsr  lapM  tnotaasa  In  the  defense  build- 
up—a  true  ooodltlon  of  eoonomlo  emer- 
gency—t  would  expect  the  proUferatton  of 
aelecttve  eoonnmio  oontiols  to  produce  \u- 
deslrable 


BUioaraly  yooia. 

•amvsl  B.  Okms,  jr., 

Senior  Sfaf. 


Tbs  Hoovia  iMRinrnoN  am  Wax, 
BxvoLimoN,  am  Psacx,  Braif- 
roao  UMivaaaiTT. 

Stanford.  OaU/..  AprU  2$,  1M$. 
Hon.  Wn-UAM  B.  Wnwtsu., 
House    of   Xepreeentattves.    Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency,   2129  Ragbum 
Hotue  Office  BuOdtng,  Washington,  D.O. 

Dxikx  Ma.  Wnmaix:  In  your  letter  of  April 
16  you  aaked  for  my  opinion  on  the  desirabil- 
ity of  authorising  the  In^xieition  of  federal 
consumer  credit  controls  at  this  time.  I  re- 
gret that  I  have  so  far  been  tuiable  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  House  Beport  1411  to  which  you 
refer  and  the  repent  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  the  January  18M  Economic 
Report  of  the  President  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived here.  Nor  Is  a  copy  available  at  Stan- 
ford. Reports  usually  arrive  here  a  few  days 
later  than  In  the  East.  Moreover  my  latest 
oopy  of  the  Economic  Indicators  Is  the  March 
1960  Issue  which  contains  only  a  few  data 
on  19M.  I  am  therefore  at  a  slight  disad- 
vantage In  evaluating  recent  developments 
but  shall  try  to  give  you  my  appraiaal  from 
whatever  Information  I  have  at  thla  time. 

I  share  the  concern  over  continuing  Infla- 
tionary pressures  which  ^>parently  caused 
the  majority  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  to  Insert  a  consumer  credit 
control  provision  in  the  pending  extension  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act.  But  I  have 
aome  doubts  on  whether  consumer  credit 
baara  a  major  responalblUty  for  the  inflation- 
ary proasurss  and  whether  Imposition  of  con- 
trola  Is  an  appropriate  or  effective  means  of 
stemming  them. 

To  be  sure,  consumer  credit  has  grown  at  a 
steep  rate  In  1966  and.  In  fact,  also  In  the  2 
preceding  years.  This  U  not  surprising  since 
family  formation  la  on  the  upawlng — the 
marriage  rate  waa  higher  In  1968  than  in  any 
of  tha  preceding  8  yeara  and  atood  at  9.7  per 
1000  In  December  1968,  compared  with  8.8 
one  year  earlier.  The  number  of  households 
which  had  increased  ^8%  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding March  10«S,  grl»  1.46%  to  March  1»«4 
and  a.a4%  to  March  1868.  Mew  households 
typloaUy  reaort  to  credit  more  than  long- 
estabUahed  households. 

Tha  decline  In  unemployment  made  many 
people  acceptable  credit  risks  and  may  cause 
some  who  have  a  steady  Job  for  the  first  time 
In  years  to  buy  a  ear  or  eqtiip  their  apart- 
ments, aa  they  had  long  dealred  to  do. 

Since  the  national  government  controls 
the  general  availability  of  credit  in  the  coun- 
try and  can  tighten  the  money  supply  when- 
ever that  seems  advisable.  It  is  likely  that 
expansion  of  consumer  credit  replacee  some 
other  form  of  credit  Higher  Interest  rates 
attract  greater  amoimta  of  savings  into  flxed 
dollar  inveetmenta. 

Thua  any  InflatlODary  Influanoa  of  oon- 
sumsr credit  would  prc^iably  largely  be  ex- 
preeeed  through  Increaaed  demand  fqr  oon- 
aumar gooda  and  servloes.  TIm  appended 
tabla  ahows  that  personal  consumptton  ax- 
pandltursa  have  not  ahown  extraordinary 
growth,  that  thay  have  remained  at  a  stalila 
peroantaga  ot  OMP  for  4  years,  and  equal  in 
fact  now  mora  than  a  percentage  point  of 
ONP  less  than  they  did  flve  yaara  ago.  ThU 
does  not  prove  anything  In  ItaaU  but  doss 
ralaa  tba  question  whathsr  oonaumar  axpend- 
Iturea  are  the  sector  of  the  economy  on  which 
government  should  plaoa  restraints  at  thU 


Tha  reason  that  U  being  advanced  for  an 
•cUvatiou  of  consumer  oredlt  controls  are 
rlaing  dafenaa  axpendlturoe  resulting  from 
tha  Vietnam  situation.  Such  an  inoreasa 
may  oonoalvably  take  plaoe  in  1966  or  19«7. 
But  to  the  and  of  10M.  defanaa  axpandlturaa 
had  beoi  ateadlly  rtaollnlng.  aa  a  paroontage 
of  ONP,  for  7  yeara— from  10J%  of  OKP  in 
IMS  to  1A%  in  the  last  quarter  of  1906. 
Thia  certainly  doea  not  auggsat  that  in- 


creaaed demanda  of  dtf enae  should  be  luM 
reqxmsible  for  the  Inflationary  preasum 
which  have  become  more  appannt  in  uu 
last  year  or  two.  It  also  meana  that  defense 
outlaya  can  be  Increased  very  atOatantlaUy  la 
1006  and  1967  without  cliJmlng  as  laige  « 
share  of  the  national  product  as  they  did 
two  or  three  years  ago,  or  at  any  time  durliu 
the  past  18  years. 

The  war  altuatlon  could  of  course  chsD(e 
and  a  restraint  on  consumer  expendltutw 
may  well  be  considered  necessary  If  the  n- 
qtilrsments  of  defense  climb  so  rapidly  si 
to  demand  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  defeoM 
apendlng  Justlfles  such  action  at  this  time. 

Oroas  domeetic  private  investment  did  rlw 
almoat  one  percentage  point  of  ONP  (ram 
1004  to  1008,  aa  It  did  between  1961  and  liti. 
But  private  Investment  still  accounts  for  a 
amaller  ahare  of  ONP  than  it  did  In  the  mld- 
1960's  and  a  small  share  of  the  recent  rise  U 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  steeper  increase  of 
prices  In  construction  than  for  other  goodi. 

Moreover,  Increaaed  plant  Investment  msy 
boost  demand  and  thus  add  to  Inflationary 
preesures  In  the  short  run  but  it  is  a  most 
effective  antl-lnflatlonary  force  In  the  long 
nm  because  enlarged  capacity  adds  to  supply 
and  modenUxation  ralsea  productivity.  Both 
exert  a  downward  push  on  prices. 

This  leavee  another  major  segment  of  the 
economy:  non-defense  government  expendi- 
tures. They  have  shown  a  steady  upward 
trend  In  relation  to  ONP,  but  have  been 
steady  between  1064  and  1965.  The  long- 
run  Increaaes  of  the  major  segments  of  ONP 
over  the  past  10  yeara  ihn  (1956  to  1965): 

Pereenl 

Personal  consumption ,    +88.6 

Private  domestic  Investment +58.8 

National  defense +39.8 

Non-defense   Oovemment  expendl- 
tiuree  (FOderal-State-looal) +182.0 

Tha  faateat  growth  occurred  in  clvUlsn 
government  expenditures,  which  climbed 
twice  as  rapidly  aa  personal  consumption. 

It  Is  apparent  that  governmental  expendi- 
tures for  non-defense — that  Is  domeitlo— 
purposes  have  been  Increasing  their  demsnds 
upon  the  economy  at  a  rapid  pace,  at  federal, 
state  and  local  levels.  Federal  granta  to 
states  have  doubled  In  the  past  6  years.  Tbey 
aim  not  only  to  Increase  outlays  for  certain 
purposes  but  also,  through  matching  pro- 
visions, to  stimulate  state  and  local  govern- 
menta  to  Increase  spending  from  their  own 
soimses.  The  main  Justification  advanced 
for  federal  grants  has  been  that  stotes  can- 
not or  will  not  allocate  sufBclent  funda  to 
domestic  public  services. 

Now,  according  to  newQ>aper  reports,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
Mr.  Farla  Bryant,  asked  the  Western  state 
govemras  at  their  meeting  In  Laa  Vagu  oo 
April  37,  on  behalf  of  tha  President,  "Ho  go 
alow  in  atate  spending  to  help  stop  inflation." 
If  thia  is  to  ba  ad<9ted  as  poUcy — and  I  be- 
lieve that  It  is  aound  policy— then  It  would 
belioove  the  federal  goverxunent  to  reduce  iU 
own  spending  for  domestic  activities,  and 
particularly  cut  back  on  grants  to  aUte  and 
local  governments  whose  number  and 
amounts  were  sharply  expanded  in  recent 
yeara,  following  recommendations  of  the 
President.  Considering  past  rates  of  ex- 
panaion  thia  would  seem  much  more  sppro- 
prtate  for  the  federal  government  than  to 
restrain  constuner  credit. 

Since  family  f ormaUon  U  likely  to  expand 
rapidly  In  the  next  few  years,  consumv 
oredlt  wUl  probably  alao  grow.  But  thwe  Is 
no  aign  that  it  ia  getting  out  of  hand.  V 
soma  or  many  lenders  pursue  too  easy  a 
poUey,  the  rate  of  dalinquancles  wUl  rise 
and  soon  oawa  tham  to  rwrlsa  their  lending 
praotioaa.  Aa  loog  aa  tha  nattonal  gof«R>- 
ment  eserdses  oontrol  ovar  the  avallaMUty 
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at  aredlt  la  gaiMna.  ImxdOTi 
to  tftand  onnsiimT  credit 
to  other  credit  aaada,    Hl(. 
as  s  result  of  general  credit 
undoubtedly  have  seme  inq.. 
IMH  of  potential  borrowers. 
•Tldence  to  the  eontzaiy  ws 
gams   that   market   forces 
Interest  of  the  lenders  can 
of  keeping  consumer  oradlt 


I  impact 
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lataras*  ratea 
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UBtU  there  Is 
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4o  a  bettw  Job 
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ButDdatory  govemoMnt  eoatroia.  It  la  of 
couraa  oooealvable  that  tha  picture  may 
change  over  the  next  year  or  two.  If  ao, 
Congreas  may  find  It  advisable  to  take 
another  look  at  the  situation.  At  this  time  I 
can  see  no  Justification  for  reactivating  con- 
sumer credit  controls  irbXA  have  not  been 
used  since  the  Korean  war. 
Slneerdy  youzs. 

BOOXB  A.  FXXXMAJf . 
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UmvxxaiTT  or  Mimn  ■  dta, 

DxpaxTifZMT  or  Bi  ( uroiocs, 
M inneapoKs.  Jf inn..  Ijprtt  26, 1966. 
Oongressman  WnxiAM  B.  Wmi  raix. 
floiue    of    Representatives,   iGommittee    on 
Banking   and   Currency,   Z129    KayJtum 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Hum  CoNoaassMAN  Wn>NAtt:  Becavise  of 
ont-of-town  commitments,  I  'was  delayed  in 
^ttlng  to  your  good  letter  ofl  AprU  16  about 
standby  authority  for  consxi^ier  credit  con- 
trol. The  pressure  of  other  (Commitments  Is 
such  thst  I  do  not  have  tinl^  for  the  kind 
ot  detailed  response  I  woula :  like  to  make. 

I«t  me  Just  say  this:  Whenever  we  face 
ihe  problem  of  cooling  down  'an  overheating 
seooomy,  we  face  a  choice  among  restraints. 
BOOS  of  which  are  pleasant.  In  this  choice 
smong  lesser  evils,  there  are  times  when  the 
consumer  durable  goods  sector  may  be  "the 
Tillsin  of  the  piece."  Recognising  this  pos- 
sibility (even  if  it  does  not  soegn  to  be  a  fact 
at  the  moment) ,  and  recognizing  further  that 
direct  price  and  wage  contro|<,  for  example, 
aould  be  a  far  worse  altems 
Bskes  aense  to  have  the  at 
vsdlt  controls  in  the  gov 
<f  potential  weapons.  One 
to  have  to  use  them,  espec— 

of  the  problenu  pointed  out  L , 

ton  Post  editorial  of  AprU  3  ^lirhlch  you  en- 
Aaed  with  your  letter.    But  there  may  come 
a  time  when  this  unpleasant,  measi 
■"Vj«sant  than  some  altenu.Uve. 

Therefore,  on  balance.  I  te:  >  1  to  favor  the 
IfMtlng  of  this  standby  auth<  u  ity. 
Sincerely, 

Wam 


Tatx  trmvKBStrT, 
Economics, 

Ifev)  Haven,  Conn., 
Hra.  WnxzAit  B.  WnmsLL, 
•oase   of.  BepresentaUvea, 
BankHlg   and  Currencg, 
Bouse  Office  Building, 
«T  Dkas  Ms.  WmNAu,:  In 
moirj  of  AprU  15.  I  am 
wth    the    Washington    Poai 
■W  have  been  wiaa  to  laa 
P°*<n  in  the  Dafenaa 
*«t^  la  soma  pa,_.^ 
•""Miag  advanoo  buying  1»< 


W.  HxLLxa. 
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back  Into  the  Act  now,  when  there  Is  no 
Immediate  Intention  to  use  them. 

If  tha  altuatlon  develops  to  the  point  where 
controla  over  consumer  credit  are  n^><wled  B"d 
the  Administration  Is  prepared  to  Introduce 
them  at  once,  then  I  suppoae  the  Congreas 
could  act  fairly  quickly.  I  believe  that  theee 
would  be  rather  extreme  dreumatanoes,  for 
I  believe  that  normal  and  foreeeeable  Infla- 
tionary prceaures  can  and  should  be  handled 
by  general  monetary  and  fiscal  pollclas,  which 
are  more  equitable  in  their  Impact. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JamxsTobin. 

iMBiiiUTX  FOB  Advaiscxd  Srimixs. 

Vienna,  AprU  20, 1966. 

Hon.  WnxiAM  B.  WmMAU.. 

Member  of   the   Hotue  of  Representatives, 

Committee   on   Banking   and  Currency, 

Eighty-ninth    Congress,    2129    Raybum 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.O. 

Deax  CoNOBXsaiCAN  WmNAix:  Tour  letter 
of  AprU  16  was  fcvwarded  to  me.  WhUe  I 
am  not  in  a  position  here  to  answer  your 
question  at  length.  I  thought  I  would  never- 
theless let  you  have  my  brief  reaction. 

OeneraUy  speaking  I  am  favourable  to- 
wards the  idea  of  placing  consumer  credit 
controls  at  the  disposal  of  those  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  stabilization  policy.  I 
am  aware  that  such  controls  involve  difficul- 
ties as  well  as  questions  of  equity,  but  they 
alao  offer  r  posslbUlty  to  exert  Influence  over 
the  demand  for  consumer  durables  which  ia 
desirable  at  times,  and  permit  the  applloa- 
tlon  of  credit  restraints  with  a  lesser  rise 
In  long  term  Interest  rates  and  hence  re- 
straint on  econonUc  growth.  While  the 
equity  aspects  of  the  down-payment  requlre- 
mMit  are  serious  they  can  be  met  to  some 
extent,  by  relating  down  payment  to  prod- 
not  price;  and  the  dlstrltratlonal  impn^<>t«"nT 
of  greater  emphaala  upon  general  credit  re- 
strictions must  also  be  considered. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  authority  for 
conaumer  credit  regulations  Is  projMrly 
vested  with  the  President  rather  than  with 
the  Board  of  Oovemors,  since  this  after  aU 
ia  elosdy  related  to  tha  Board'a  other  fnao- 
tlona.  I  reallas  that  the  Board  may  not  want 
to  use  the  authority  If  granted,  but  parluqis 
a  way  could  be  worked  out  whereby  It  might 


be  instruetad  to  do  ao  under  eertata  elieum- 

atances. 

Sincerely  yours. 

BlCRAXB  MUSOaAVB. 

Mr.  STAMTON.  Mr.  Chairmmn.  wIU 
the  gentteman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDHALL.  I  yldd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  '0 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairmf^n.  I  be- 
lieve I  heard  the  gentkanan  mention  the 
term  "penle  buying."  I  bdieve  the 
centleman  and  the  Committee  will  be  in- 
terested in  a  letter  I  reoelved  today  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  OovemotB 
of  the  Federad  Reserve  Syston  on  Just 
that  very  question.  I  took  the  time  to 
write  to  him,  and  to  ask  him  this  aues> 
tion: 

Do  jrou  aee  the  poastbiUty  ot  pnblle  mis- 
Interpretation  and  psaUo-buylng  m  ttia  re- 
sult of  favorable  Congreealonal  action  on  con- 
sumer controls? 

Mr.  Martin's  answer  was  as  toUows: 
If  the  public  interpreted  Oongreaslonal  ac- 
tion favoring  standby  oimstnner  eredlt  ood- 
troU  aa  presenting  likelihood  that  oontrols 
would  be  imposed  aooti,  m  a  period  whan  we 
already  are  engaged  in  armed  confliet  in 
Viet  Nam,  It  Is  entirely  posalbla  that  rush- 
buying  would  result. 

I  thought  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
know  that 

Mr.  WiDNAIli.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  eontrlbutlcm. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  X  yldd 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  IMrs.  SinxnrAir]. 

MtB.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  we  su-e  not  asking  for  credit  con- 
trols at  this  time.  We  are  asking  only 
standby,  as  a  safety  measure,  if  and 
when  it  would  be  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whsn  I  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1953.  the  Korean  war  was  com- 
ing to  801  end  and  the  stabilization 
powers  in  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  were  about  to  expire,  and  they  did 
expire.  Just  13  years  ago  this  month.  I 
felt  then,  as  I  feel  now,  that  this  statute. 
iiMch  provides  much  of  our  basic  eco- 
nomic mobilization  powers  for  national 
defense,  should  always  include  authority 
delegated  to  the  President  to  take  the 
kind  of  steps  necessary  in  periods  of 
great  national  emergency,  or  of  war,  to 
prevent  nmaway  inflation.  He  would 
thus  have  in  the  stabilization  area  the 
same  authority  the  statute  gives  him  in 
other  mobilization  activities,  such  as  the 
power  to  establish  priorities  and  alloca- 
tions, to  assist  in  the  expansion  of  pro- 
ductive capacity,  to  mspend  the  antl- 
trast  laws  under  certain  drcomstances, 
to  allow  exemptions  from  the  conflict- 
of-interest  laws,  and  to  set  up  and  main- 
tain an  executive  reserve  of  private  citi- 
zens trained  to  fill  government  positions. 

In  1953,  President  Eisenhower  had  just 
been  elected  on  a  campaign  based,  in 
""part,  on  a  promise  to  end  the  price,  wage, 
rent,  and  other  stabilization  controla  in 
eflTect  during  the  Korean  war.  He  ap- 
parently felt  strongly  that  any  request 
for  a  continuation  of  authority  to  exer- 
cise such  oontrtds  would  be  a  repudia- 
tion of  his  campaign  promises,  and  he 
discouraged  the  idea  of  writing  standby 
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eoonomle  controls  maetainery  taito  the  aet 
when  It^wu  extended  In  1953.  In  doing 
«o,  he  overrode  the  adrloe  of  the  mem- 
ber of  his  own  party  who  had  recently 
beooma  chairman  of  tha  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  Sen- 
ator Homer  Capdiart  of  Indiana,  a  long- 
time critic  of  the  operation  of  the  direct 
economic  controls  during  the  Truman 
administration,  who  had  subsequently 
urged  early  in  IMS  that  standi^  con- 
trol powers  should  be  enacted.  In  any 
event.  Just  18  years  ago  this  month,  with 
President  Eisenhower's  concurrence,  eco- 
nomic stabUlntlon  powers  In  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  were  allowed  to 
end.  They  have  never  been  revived  since 
then. 

X  do  not  know  of  any  time  In  the  next 
8  years  when  we  needed  price,  wage,  rent, 
or  salary  controls,  or  controls  over  in- 
stallment credit,  or  any  period  in  which 
they  would  have  been  invoked  if  the  leg- 
islative authority  had  existed  for  their 
use.  Our  problems  for  the  8  years 
1963-81  were  more  frequently  those  of 
periodic  recession  rather  than  runaway 
Inflation.  Since  1961.  we  have  had  a 
tremendous  expansion  in  the  Nation's 
eoonMuy.  so  that  with  the  added  burden 
of  high  military  expenditures  in  Viet- 
nam, we  have  experienced  some  infla- 
tlonaiy  trends  which  have  been  worri- 
some—particularty  in  Interest  ratea— but 
we  have  nevertheless  still  not  had  a  time 
when  anyone  could  legittmatdy  see  the 
need  for  direct  economic  controls  over 
prices,  wages,  rents,  salaries  or  install- 
ment credit. 

Let  us  all  hope  and  pray  we  do  not 
ever  again  reach  such  a  point  of  infla- 
tion danger  or  military  emergency. 

However,  X  think  we  make  a  serious 
mistake  in  not  being  adequately  pre- 
pared—with the  necessary  legal  machin- 
ery in  being— to  meet  any  sudden,  seri- 
ous threat  to  this  Nation's  economic 
safety. 

This  was  the  point  I  was  trying  to 
make  in  our  hearings  on  this  Mil  whwi 
former  Florida  Oov.  Farrls  Bryant.  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, testlfled  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  March  9.  Out 
of  that  questioning,  and  of  ii««t^>yn^i 
questicms  raised  by  Congressman  Rxusa, 
came  the  amendment  which  Mr.  Rxuss 
offered  in  the  committee  to  include 
standby  authority  for  credit  controls  in 
the  Defense  Production  Act.  I  favor  this 
amendment,  as  did  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  I  \irge  the 
House  to  study  this  issue  in  its  proper 
context — ^not  as  a  measure  to  invoke  im- 
mediate, and  obviously  unnecessary,  con- 
trols over  the  American  economy,  but 
rather  as  one  which  would  give  to  the 
President  powers  he  may  or  may  not  ever 
need— but  which  he  certainly  would 
have  to  have  qxilckly  If  he  shoxild  need 
them— to  regulate  the  toms  on  which 
credit  could  be  extended  if  credit  were,  or 
threatened  to  become,  a  seriously  un- 
stabillidng  factor  tn  a  critical  period  of 
nattonal  safety. 

I  am  sure  no  one  on  the  committee 
who  voted  for  this  amendment  did  so  In 
the  belief  that  we  are  now  experlenelng 
the  kind  of  situation  in  which  credit  con- 
trols are  necessary.   The  administration 


certainly  does  not  believe  we  are  in  that 
kind  of  situatton.  and  I  certainly  do  not 
either.  In  authorizing  these  powers, 
Congress  would  be  restoring  to  our 
moUlisatlon  economic  structure  an  im- 
portant— a  vital— component  which  was 
allowed  to  fall  away  13  years  ago. 

As  the  Washington  Star  said  In  an 
editorial  last  Saturday,  in  endorsing  the 
position  I  have  taken  in  my  supplemen- 
tal views  in  the  committee  report  on  this 
bill,  the  chief  advantage  in  authorl^ng 
standl)y  controls  now  is  psychological, 
adding: 

If  the  Asian  war  worsetis,  and  fean  of 
futxin  oontroU  aend  customera  nublng  to 
buy  up  commodities  before  any  law  takes 
effect,  we  will  defeat  tbe  purpose  of  the 
measure. 

The  Star  then  referred  to  the  point 
I  made  in  my  supplemental  views  in 
Etouse  report  1411  that  if  Congress  waited 
until  a  real  onergency  were  upon  us 
before  legislating  the  controls  we  would 
then  immediately  need,  It  would  have  to 
begin  to  consider  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation "imder  the  worst  possible  eco- 
nomic, emotional,  and  psychological  con- 
ditions to  achieve  reasoned  judgments 
and  make  intelligent  decisions."  I  think 
It  is  a  valid  point,  and  I  am  glad  that 
the  Star  thought  so  also. 

If  you  remember  back  to  1950,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  was  nearly  3  months  after 
the  start  of  the  Korean  war  before  the 
Defense  Production  Act  was  written  into 
law.  and  in  that  po-iod.  prices  soared 
and  buying  reached  almost  panic  pro- 
portions. The  regulations  on  installment 
credit  were  the  very  first  econcnnic  con- 
trols to  be  imposed  under  that  law — ^f  ar 
in  advance  of  the  imposition  of  price, 
wage,  and  salary  controls  authorized  in 
the  same  law.  Credit  curbs  are  essential 
In  a  real  inflationary  emergency. 

None  of  us  wants  to  go  through  again 
the  kind  of  economic  dislocation  which 
followed  the  Korean  war,  or  the  start  of 
World  War  n,  and  we  pray  that  the 
kind  of  controls  needed  then  will  not  be 
needed  again.  But  this  amendment  to 
the  Defense  Production  Act  is  good  insur- 
ance to  protect  the  eoomMny  if  such 
emergencies  should  arise.  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  can  object  to  giving  the 
President  the  power  to  determine  the 
duration  of  an  installment  purchase 
contract  in  a  period  of  national  emer- 
gency, or  the  percentage  of  downpay- 
ment,  when  the  President  already  holds 
in  his  hands  the  power  of  life  itself  over 
all  of  lis  in  the  nuclear  wemwns  exclu- 
sively at  his  dl9oeition. 

Are  we  to  believe  that  a  President  who 
has  the  sale  power  to  "push  the  button" 
to  plunge  the  world  into  nuclear  war  can- 
not be  trusted  to  use  cautiously  and  in- 
ttillgently  the  power  to  limit  to,  say.  18 
months,  the  period  of  time  in  which 
Americans  can  stretch  out  the  rep«ty- 
m«)t  period  on  such  things  as  television 
sets  if  we  were  in  an  inflationary  spiral 
threatening  the  economic  life  of  this 
Natlonr  I  am  van  the  onwnents  of  this 
amendmoit  would  not  claim  that  Ameri- 
cans should  be  wlUtng,  in  times  of  na- 
tional eoMrgency.  to  risk  their  lives  but 
not  their  freedom  to  go  too  deeply  into 
debt  for  too  long  a  period  for  something 
they  may  not  need. 


June  16,  1966 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  thb 
time  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fmol . 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
the  extension  of  the  Defense  Productltm 
Act,  but  I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate 
that  a  committee  amendment  is  going  to 
be  offered  to  give  the  President  standby 
controls  over  consumer  credit. 

I  think  the  proposed  consumer  credit 
control  provision  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
defensible pieces  of  legislation  we  ha?c 
seen  this  year.  It  is  an  attempt  to  put 
the  burden  of  inflation  on  the  little  man 
in  the  street  while  Government  spend- 
ing— the  principal  root  of  the  problem- 
continues  to  escalate.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  make  the  lltUe  man  in  the  street  shoul- 
der the  burdens  of  inflation  while  the 
rich  investor  pockets  the  profits  of  that 
same  Inflation  by  investing  in  FNMA 
participations  to  help  the  President 
Juggle  the  budget. 

In  my  (q>inion.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  pro- 
vision to  give  the  President  standby  con- 
trol over  consumer  credit  is  a  cruel  Joke. 
Trying  to  control  America's  inflation  in 
this  way  is  like  trying  to  save  ammuni- 
tion by  stopping  machinegun  fire  while 
the  howitzers  are  still  going  full  blast. 
The  howitzer  I  am  talking  about  is  Oov- 
emment  spending.  Of  course,  I  realize 
that  the  "q?endocrat"  social-planning 
wing  of  the  Donocratic  Party  wants  to 
try  and  shift  attention  from  our  infla- 
tionary budget.  They  will  do  anything 
that  makes  non-Government  spending 
bear  the  burden  that  Government  spend- 
ing ought  to  bear.  For  political  reasons, 
they  do  not  want  to  cut  back  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's social-planning  spending  pro- 
grams. 

For  example,  I  think  we  would  be  much 
better  off  Junking  the  poverty  program 
and  saving  almost  $2  billion  per  year 
that  way  than  raising  taxes  and  burden- 
ing the  llttie  guy  with  credit  controls. 
Now  I  know  some  people  will  say  that 
the  poverty  program  helps  the  little  peo- 
ple, but  this  is  propaganda — pure  and 
simple.  The  poverty  program  helps  the 
social  workers.  It  gives  social  workers 
fat  Jobs  and  poor  people  the  horselaugh. 
It  is  a  sodopolltleal  power  grab. 

There  is  nothing  so  lacking  in  the 
Johnson  administration  as  the  ability  to 
tell  the  truth  about  diplomacy  or  finance. 
I  Imagine  this  is  because  the  truth  would 
be  so  hard  on  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. Leas  than  half  the  people  in  tbe 
country  aiK>rove  of  the  way  the  President 
is  doing  his  Job.  U  the  people  of  this 
country  knew  the  truth,  the  President 
might  set  an  alltlme  low-water  mark.  I 
do  not  think  the  people  of  the  United 
States  want  him  given  dictatorial  eco- 
nomic power. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  minute.  Ui. 
Chairman,  to  compare  the  terms  of  tbe 
consumer  credit  control  provision  we  are 
discussing  with  the  techniques  of  admin- 
istration finance.  First  we  have  regula- 
tion of  tbe  amount  of  consumer  credit 
which  can  be  extended  and  the  purposes 
It  can  be  extended  for.  The  Democrats 
are  hypoeritleal  here.  The  administra- 
tion has  j«st  enacted  a  fancy  trUet-iof 
rowing  sdieme — aad  I  am  referring  to 
the  Participation  Sales  Act— so  they  can 
get  around  their  borrowing  restrictions. 
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Now  they  want  to  clobbf  i  the  llttie  guy. 
■nien  there  is  another  part  of  the  pro- 
posed consumer  credit  control  provi- 
sion—it would  give  the  President  the 
power  to  set  maturity  an<t  loan-to-value 
ratios.  Here  the  Government  would  be 
setting  standards  it  do^  not  use  Itself. 
The  Federal  Government  is  about  to  bor- 
row to  the  hilt  against  the  lowest  quality 
Government  paper.  Aga  A.  I  refer  to  the 
Participation  Sales  Act.  we  hardly  need 
talk  about  the  admlnlsttktion's  respect 
for  restrictions  on  the  m{  iurity  period  of 
Federal  obligations.  The  administration 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  Allowed  to  bor- 
row lor  more  than  5  years  at  rates  In  ex- 
cess of  4^4  percent.  THi  Participation 
Sales  Act  of  course  make^la  mockery  out 
of  this  requirement.         [ ' 

And  this  is  not  all.  The  consumer 
credit  controls  would  gi^M  the  President 
the  power  to  regulate  juit  about  every 
■Q>ect  of  consumer  credit.  He  is  specifi- 
cally empowered  to  retjiilate  any  ele- 
ments in  the  extension  of]<  redlt  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  tai ;  provisions  of 
the  title.  This  Is  enough  to  allow  the 
President  to  promulgate  the  controversial 
truth-in-lendlng  bill — v(|hich  may  be 
somewhat  misnamed — l^thout  going 
through  Congress. 

I  resent  very  strongly, 
tying  the  Uttle  guy  in  t 
a  mass  of  credit  restric 
Federal    Government 
olates  with  respect  to  i 
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street  up  in 
ins  which  the 
irpetually  vl- 
4U.    The  little 


guy  In  the  street  is  not  to  blame  for  in- 
fi^ion.  The  "spendocr^t"  Democratic 
administration  is.  I  will  tict  support  any 
trick  measure  designed  to  make  the  lit- 
tle guy  on  the  street  suf '^r  so  that  the 
administration  does  not  have  to  cut  back 
on  its  spending,  which  is  tttie  root  of  the 
problem  in  the  first  place.  ] 

I  could  quote  a  numbenof  economists 
on  this  topic.  Congresiiian  Widnall 
has  already  read  letters  from  them,  vl 
could  dwell  on  the  fiscal  and  monetary 
inconsequentiallty  and  implausibility  of 
this  measure  at  this  tlnii.  But  I  will 
not.  I  want  to  get  rightTkt  the  guts  of 
this  question.  I  would  lUce  to  tell  the 
Members  of  this  House  wpat  the  Wash- 
ington Post  called  this  credit  provision. 
They  called  it  a  "special  ta|<  on  the  poor." 
Maybe  the  Members  will  nemember  what 
the  New  York  Post— another  liberal 
paper— caUed  the  Participation  Sales 
Act.  They  caUed  it  a  wlndfaU  for  big 
investors— fat  cats,  if  you  WIU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  tL  id  of  this  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  dec^tion.  Every- 
wing  this  administration!  does  is  a  low 
wow  aimed  at  the  everydav  taxpayer  and 
bomjwer,  while  the  fat  cdts  get  paid  off 
JO  go  along  with  the  Pre^tlent's  power- 
grabbing  bills.  This  is  a  <4t-cat  admhi- 
wratlon  and  the  people  <ire  starting  to 
™ow  It.  Perhaps  they  sire  starting  to 
read  M  I  did— in  the  New  York  Times 
«»wzlne  section  on  JvM  5— tiiat  ttie 
«^dent  of  ttie  United  States  used  to 
^r  to  Texas  liberals  as  fl-ed  eyes"  and 
wmI  k?**-!-,*"**  ®^«"  'F^ihkos."  Who 
S^.I^  Wends— the  fat  cats?  Well. 
»ey  stUl  are  his  frierids. 
«n»  1^  committee  is  presentiy  hivestlgat- 
So,-1i.£J^*'*"P  o'  '*»«  member  banks 
"»»  we  are  starting  to  tui  1 1  up  some  in- 


teresting things  in  Texas.  I  will  bet  dol- 
lars to  doughnuts  that  we  do  not  pursue 
this  topic  very  far. 

Fiscal  honest  is  not  something  I  look 
for  from  the  fat-cat  administration. 
They  are  out  to  sock  the  Uttie  guy.  This 
credit  control  provision  would  sock  the 
Uttie  guy  right  in  the  teeth.  I  urge  its 
defeat. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chalrmaiv  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ReussI. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield  Just  for  a  question? 

Mr.  REUSS.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  wonder  if  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
would  substitute  a  lottery  for  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  program? 

Mr.  PINO.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
to  me,  I  would  say  to  him  that  the  lot- 
tery proposal  might  be  a  better  idea.  * 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
sujjport  of  the  consumer  credit  amend- 
ment that  has  Just  been  discussed  so 
colorfully  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Find]. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs. 
Sullivan]  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  have  given  an  accurate  account 
of  exactly  what  this  amendment  does. 
It  is  purely  a  standby  provision. 

Let  me  relate  it  to  the  current  state 
of  the  economy,  where  there  are  incipient 
infiationary  pressings  but  where  no 
member  of  the  House  Conunlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  feels  that  credit 
controls  have  to  be  installed  now. 

Now  look  at  what  is  going  to  happen. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  I  hope,  the  Congress 
will  adjourn  and  go  about  its  business 
back  In  our  districts,  not  to  reconvene 
until  next  year.  In  the  interval  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  Inflationary  pressures 
of  a  severe  nature  might  present  them- 
selves. 

Now  the  administration  has  a  certain 
number  of  weapons  in  its  anti-inflation- 
ary arsenal.  It  has,  for  example,  through 
the  so-called  Independent  Federal  Re- 
serve System  the  power  to  tighten  money 
further.  It  has  the  power  to  Impound 
appropriations  and  thus  slow  down 
spending.  But  It  does  not  have,  and  it 
is  the  object  of  this  amendment  to  see 
that  it  has.  the  power  to  control  the 
amount  of  the  down  payment  and  the 
length  of  the  term  of  consumer  install- 
ment credit. 

Unless  this  is  done — unless  the  ad- 
ministration is  given  the  power  to  vary 
the  process  of  simply  raising  interest 
rates  endlessly  as  a  method  of  combat- 
ing Infiatlon — all  of  the  impact  of  the 
anti-infiationary  effort,  should  one  of  a 
major  nature  become  necessary,  is  going 
to  fall  on  small  business,  State  and  local 
govermnents,  homeowners,  and  on  con- 
sumers generally. 

Now  let  me  refer  to  the  observation 
just  made  by  the  gentieman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  FiNOl  about  the  fat  cats  and 
particularly  about  the  Uttie  guy— who 
the  gentieman  from  New  York,  after  an- 
nouncing that  he  wished  to  abolish  the 
poverty  program,  said  he  was  for, 

I  wlU  concede  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween rich  people  and  poor  people — rich 


people  by  and  large  have  more  money. 
But  that  is  not  a  circumstance  le^slated 
by  the  Congress — or  which  is  before  us 
in  this  biU. 

What  are  the  alternatives,  so  far  as  the 
smaU  man  is  concerned,  if  Inflationary 
pressures  develop,  to  the  prudent  use  of 
consumer  credit  controls?  If  the  ad- 
ministration has  no  power,  should  it  be- 
come necessary  to  impose  controls  over 
how  much  a  man  may  buy  on  the  install- 
ment plan,  what  is  going  to  happen? 

WeU,  in  the  first  place,  you  are  going 
to  have  a  backbreaklng  infiation.  And 
this  is  going  to  sop  up  the  savings  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  Uttie  gvy 
who  is  supposedly  so  much  the  object  of 
everyone's  affection. 

Or,  take  the  other  alternative — drastic 
Increases  in  taxation.  This  wlU  have  the 
effect  of  not  merely  telUng  the  Uttie  man 
that  he  cannot  make  a  particular  Install- 
ment purchase  which  he  might  otherwise 
like  to  make— but  it  tells  him  that  his 
money  Is  going  to  be  taken  from  him  and 
it  is  going  to  be  gone  forever  rather  than 
merely  preserved  for  him  so  that  he  wUl 
be  able  to  make  an  installment  purchase 
at  some  later  time. 

Now  it  is  said  also  by  our  friends  on  the 
RepubUcan  side  that  the  administration 
has  refused  to  lift  a  finger  for  this  pro- 
vision. In  fact,  it  has  said  that,  while 
it  would  not  object  to  the  power  over 
consumer  credit  being-lodged  with  it.  it 
has  not  affirmatively  requested  the 
power.    That  is  true. 

But  I  wonder  whether  our  RepubUcan 
friends  are  not  a  Uttie  unfair  in  their 
criticism  of  the  administration?  If  the 
administration  goes  aU  out  in  support  of 
a  measure.  It  Is  accused  of  arm  twisting. 
And  if  It  shows  a  modest  restraint  in  its 
support  of  a  measure,  as  it  does  in  this 
case,  then  it  is  accused  of  not  lifting  a 
finger. 

It  is  very  hard  to  please  the  members 
of  the  minority  on  this  point. 

Interestingly  enough,  Chairman  Mar- 
tin of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was 
asked  before  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  only  last  week  whether  he 
favors  the  enactment  of  the  standby 
consumer  credit  provision  that  is  before 
us  today  and  his  answer  was  a  forth- 
right—"Yes." 

My  friepd,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  has 
read  Into  the  Record  a  number  of  com- 
ments by  economists  of  high  and  low  de- 
gree throughout  the  country  on  this  pro- 
vision. It  is  true  that  a  nymber  of  people 
say  they  do  not  like  it.  However,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wid- 
nall] was  good  enough,  when  I  asked 
him  the  other  day  if  I  could  see  these 
comments,  to  show  them  to  me.  I  found 
some  very  distinguished  economists  say- 
ing some  very  affirmative  things. 

For   example,   the   Kennedy-Johnson  " 
chief  economic  adviser.  Walter  HeUer,  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  said: 

I  think  it  makes  sense  to  have  the  standby 
consumer  credit  controls  In  the  Gtovern- 
ment's  arsenal  of  potential  weapons.  *  •  • 
on  balance,  I  tend  to  favor  tbe  granting  oX 
this  standby  authority. 

Or  take  Dean  Neil  Jacoby  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  who,  tocidentally. 
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wu  Preddoit  Elaenhower's  economic  ad- 
viaer.    Be  aald: 

It  U  ay  nMuUltnA  Judgmant  that  th« 
nattonal  laUreat  would  b«  Mrred  by  (iTlng 
tb*  PrMktont  "atuidby"  •utborlty  to  ncn- 
Uto  Um  tarma  of  «if  n«lon  of  oonramar 
credit.  In  fact.  I  h*T«  testified  In  support 
of  tbU  policy  before  the  Jotnt  Kconomle 
Conunlttee  In  time*  put. 

Or  Dr.  Richard  Musgrave.  now  at  the 
Institute  tor  Advanced  Studies,  Vienna: 

Generally  ^esklnc  I  am  farorable  toward 
the  Idea  at  placing  ooneumer  credit  controU 
at  the  diepoeal  of  tboae  reqtonalble  for  the 
conduct  of  atablUsaUon  policy. 

Or  eren  take  one  who.  lllce  Eisenhow- 
er's economic  adviser.  Henry  Wallieh,  of 
Yale,  Is  not  convinced  of  the  neoeaslty 
at  this  moment  of  impoatng  consumer 
credit  oontrols.  and  who  adds  this: 

OooeuaMf  credit  controls  are  a  recognised 
means  of  avoiding  exoeaslva  credit  eipanslon. 
They  have  been  used  In  the  past  and  seem 
to  be  reaeonably  effective  If  properly 
administered. 

This,  then,  is  a  matter  properly  for  the 
Congress  to  decide.  The  admlnistraticHi 
has  not  talun  an  aggresdve  position. 
But  since  when  is  Congress  bereft  of  Its 
powers  and  duties  because  Its  arm  is  not 
being  twisted  by  the  administration?  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  test  the  sincerity  of  Members  when 
they  say  that  they  are  opposed  to  infla- 
tion. If  you  are  opposed  to  inflation,  I 
ask  that  you  not  let  Congress  leave  this 
summer  without  giving.  In  the  period 
which  will  intervene  before  we  meet 
again,  the  power  to  centred  consumer 
credit 

Mr.  CHIOS8.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RSU88.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROeuS.  Would  the  Executive 
have  similar  power,  as  is  here  proposed, 
to  regulate  prices  and  wages? 

Mr,  REUSS.  No,  it  does  not.  and  I  am 
glad  that  it  does  not.  I  would  oppose  any 
measure  which  would  now  be  introduced 
to  empower  the  administration  to  exer- 
cise prioe  and  wage  controls.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  necessary.  Consumer 
credit  controls  are  on  a  vastly  different 
order  beeause  they  work  on  financing. 
Just  as  the  Federal  Reserve's  monetuy 
power  works  on  financing. 

Mr.OROSS.  That  Is  the  only  explana- 
tion which  the  gentleman  has  for  not  ac- 
companying the  proposal  contained  In 
the  bill  with  wage  and  twice  oontrols? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Oh,  no.  My  eiQdanatlon 
on  that  was  clear,  but  I  wUl  make  it  even 
clearer.  I  believe  In  a  free  economy,  and 
I  am  opposed,  certainly  In  peacetime,  to 
the  imposltkm  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. I  believed  they  were  necessary  in 
World  War  n.  They  were  necessary  in 
the  Korean  period,  but  they  are  emphati- 
cally not  necessary  now,  and  since  they 
are  not  necessary  and  they  are  police 
powers  that  no  free  government  gladly 
takes.  I  oppose  them,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  would  op- 
pose th«m  with  me. 

Mr.  OROes.  I  do  not  want  to  engage 
in  semantics  with  the  gentloaaan,  bat  Is 
the  gentleman  agreeing  with  the  chair- 
man of  this  oommlttee  that  we  are  now 
living  In  peacetime? 


Mi.  REUBS.  We  are  living  In  an  eco- 
nomic period  In  which  the  ewinwnlc 

strain  is  Infinitely  less  than  it  was  In 
World  War  n  or  in  the  Korean  war  pe- 
riod. I  wUl  not  engage  In-  semantics 
either  with  the  gentleman  about  what  is 
going  CD  in  Sooth  Vietnam.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  It  is  a  war.  but  it  is  not  a 
war  that  is  presently  making  the  drain 
on  our  eeonomy  that  either  of  the  other 
greater  engagements  which  I  have  men- 
tioned did. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hate  to  try  to 
convince  the  fighting  men  in  Vietnam 
that  this  is  a  peacetime. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect, and  I  Just  said  that  I  would  not  at- 
tempt to  tell  our  soldiers  over  in  the  Far 
East  or  anyone  else  that  this  Is  anything 
but  a  shooting  war  that  Is  now  going  on. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me.  I  Just  wish 
to  make  sure  that  we  all  understand  ex- 
actly what  is  going  on  this  afternoon. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  not — and  I  repeat,  has 
not — ^made  a  request  for  these  standby 
credit  controls? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  Is  correct  What 
the  President  has  said,  as  r^iorted  to  the 
Banldng  and  Currency  Committee  by 
Gov.  Farrls  Bryant  is  as  follows: 

The  President  has  not  requested  such  au- 
thority. These  comments  do  not  necessarily 
Imply  that  It  would  be  undesirable  for  the 
President  to  have  standby  authority  If  Con- 
gress wished  to  place  It  In  tUs  hands. 

That  Is  precisely  the  situation,  and  I 
say,  as  a  member  of  the  President's  puiy. 
that  I  do  not  consider  myself  iwecluded 
from  exercising  the  powers  of  Congress 
to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  which  is  given  us  by  the  Con- 
stitution, whether  or  not  the  President 
requests  a  particular  power. 

Indeed,  if  I  may  say  so,  if  I  were  a 
member  of  the  minority.  I  would  be  out 
here  today  plumping  for  giving  the  Presi- 
dent these  powers,  because  If  the  powers 
are  lodged  in  the  President  and  we  have 
an  inflationary  situation  next  October, 
when  we  are  all  back  home,  tf  he  does 
not  get  these  powers  he  will  then  be  able 
to  say,  "It  was  the  Republicans  who  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  prevented  me 
f  nsn  getting  these  powers." 

Mr.  FINO.  Is  not  the  gentleman  say- 
ing the  reason  we  are  proposing  standby 
controls  at  this  time  is  that  If  there 
should  be  a  further  depression  in  our 
economy,  that  by  that  time  we  may  be 
out  of  Congress  and  the  President  will 
have  dUBcuIty  in  controlling  the  credit 
problem? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  precisely  the 
point. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rinss]  that 
he  Is  very  optimistic  when  he  says  we 
will  be  out  ot  here  In  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  did  not  say  a  couple 
ot  weeks.  I  said  a  "few."  and  "few"  Is 
a  word  of  large  and  liberal  connotation. 

Mr.PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rsnssl. 


WUl  the  gentleman  yldd  to  me? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yldd  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  CAialrman.  may  i 
call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  page 
38  of  the  hearings  on  a  bill  before  our 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cmrency,  at 
which  time  Mr.  Schultze,  the  IMrector  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  was  testifying. 
After  giving  his  reasons  for  standl)y  au- 
thorlty  for  the  Presldmt,  he  added  this 
last  paragraph: 

Nevertheless,  as  a  measxire  of  protecUoa 
against  future  contingencies  not  now  vlalble. 
If  the  Congress  should  wish,  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  provision  ot  standby  authar> 
Ity  to  enable  the  President  to  InsUtute  con- 
trols if  and  when  such  action  became  appro- 
priate. 

So  certainly  the  administraticm  is  not 
opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman.  That  accurately  expresses 
the  administration  viewpoint.  It  has  not 
asked  for  it.  but  it  would  not  object  to 
the  powers  being  granted.  The  question 
for  the  conscience  of  each  Member  ol 
this  body  is  whether  or  not  he  lielleves 
that  inflation  is  a  danger,  and  whether 
we  should  refrain  from  vesting  in  the 
administration  the  powers  that  it  may 
find  necessary  to  exercise  when  we  are 
not  here  oa  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
confirmation  of  the  resoimding  silence 
on  the  pturt  of  the  administration  is  to 
be  foimd  in  the  fact  that  there  is  not  one 
word  in  the  report  on  this  bill  to  indi- 
cate that  the  administration  supports  the 
request  for  controls. 

Mr.  TOTXD.  Mr.  Chahtnan.  will  the 
genlteman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mtehlgan. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simi^ 
would  like  to  comment  that  I  am  some- 
what surprised  that  the  minority  feels 
we  should  not  pass  a  bill  which  is  not 
supported  by  the  administration.  As  a 
Junior  Monber  of  this  body,  I  am  quite 
willing  to  pass  a  worthwhile  bill  regard- 
less of  administration  support 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNAIIj.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I 
srield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwru]  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  pending  legislation 
in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  provision 
in  the  pending  bin  giving  the  President 
standby  authority  to  impose  consumer 
credit  controls — and  I  shall  support  an 
amendment  to  delete  it — because  it  is 
unnecessary,  unasked  for,  improductlve, 
unwise,  untimely,  and  unfair. 

If  such  authority  should  be  given  to 
the  President  the  maJorUy  in  Congress 
would  be  in  the  complete  indefensible 
position  of  first,  voluntarily  relinquish- 
ing one  of  its  most  significant  powers 
without  so  much  as  a  request  from  the 
White  House:  ceoond,  encouraging  the 
use  of  the  most  severe  anti-Inflationary 
weapon  before  it  has  even  tried  other 
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and  less  dangerous  means;  third,  con- 
tradicting the  Judgment  of  its  own  ad- 
ministration whose  spokesman.  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Connoi'^  Just  this  week 
announcing  that  a  tax  ind^ase— certain- 
ly a  less  drastic  step  than  direct  economic 
oontrols — was  not  needed  now;  fourth, 
faring  in  the  face  of  the  ireat  majority 
of  the  country's  best  et©n<»nlsts,  rep- 
resenting all  econ<«nlo  philosophies, 
who  oppose  the  institutiob  of  credit  con- 
trols; and  fifth,  favoring  the  use  of  a 
device  which  bears  hard^4t  on  low-  and 
middle-income  famillesi  I  who  find  it 
necessary  to  use  credit  to  buy  the  things 
they  need.  Jj 

So  once  again.  Mr.  dkairman,  it  is 
the  Republicans  in  Congiiss  who  by  op- 
posing standby  credit  controls  are  com- 
ing to  the  defense  of  the; American  peo- 
ple—just as  we  have  by  urging  effective 
steps  to  control  inflation  and  by  oppos- 
ing the  Sales  Participatjibn  Act  which 
guarantees  high  returns  io  the  biggest 
investors  at  the  expense  at  the  average 
taxpayer.  1 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  C  ^lirman,  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  | 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  C  liairman,  I  Join 
in  voicing  strong  objectlcb  to  granting 
this  administration,  or  apy  administra- 
tion, standby  control  autHerlty  over  con- 
sumer credit.  j 

This  would  be  a  most  unjwise  departure. 
And  I  emphatically  deny  j«iiat  this  is  the 
prefer  means,  under  e>  feting  circum- 
stances, to  deal  with  ir(flation. 

By  enacting  such  authority,  we  will 
very  likely  face  the  realijtSr  of  anticipa- 
tory or  panic  buying.  Atd  this  will  in- 
evitably Inflate  prices  further. 

During  our  commlttee'a  recent  hear- 
ings on  certificates  of  deposit,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  asking  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  tj 
serve  what  they  thougl 
credit  controls.  I  had  tc 
PMlunity  to  break  in  oi,  „„  -...».»» ,^„ 
subject  because  our  coiiroilttee  up  to 
that  point  did  not  prevldtisly  hear  wit- 
nesses on  this  serious  question  of  con- 
trols over  credit. 

None  of  the  members 
Reserve  Board  of  Govei 
wanted  to  impose  consi 
trols  at  this  time. 

And  among  represental 
ademic  world,  from  wl 
there  was  dissension  alK^»«  «wcwici  w 
locate  this  power  with  th*  Fed  or  with 
the  President.  [ T 

In  response  to  my  quesljibn,  Andrew  F. 
wtauner,  President  Johnson's  recent  ap- 
pointee to  the  Board's  Oovemors,  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  thflt  if  the  Con- 
BTMs  passed  this  authority,  it  may  be 
uJl  7  interpreted  by  [the  pubUc  at 
Mfge.  In  other  words,  d^irelopments  in 
we  real  economic  worl4  may  be  far 
owerent.  as  a  result  of  this  imposition, 
"*n  We  here  in  Congress  Intended. 

in  .2"°^  ^/°"  ^-  Brimni^r's  testimony, 
to  answer  to  my  questtonii  J.  Remember, 
«M8  quote  is  from  President  Johnson's 
«»n  appointee  to  the  Bo^d.    He  said: 

they'll*'"'*  w*°'=°"™8«  '4«  Congress,  If 
jl^jy^wwe^to  ask  my  opinio^  to  enact  such 
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Dr.  Deane  Carson,  professor  of  bank- 
ing at  Columbia  University,  also  in  an- 
swer to  my  question,  said  he  was,  and 
I  quote,  "sk^tical  about  giving  this 
power  to  the  President  unless  the  Con- 
gress is  presently  convinced  that  these 
controls  are  necessary."  This  is  the 
point:  we  are  not  convinced  tliat  these 
controls,  at  this  time,  are  necessary. 

Other  noted  econonoists,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, such  as  Raymond  J.  Saulnier,  are 
equally  opposed  to  this  kind  of  dis- 
cretionary authority. 

In  conclusion,  it  wiD  be  seen  that  this 
kind  of  selective  control  is  discrimin- 
atory; it  discriminates  between  the  man 
with  ready  cash  and  the  man  who  must 
buy  on  credit.  And  those  who  are  forced 
to  buy  on  credit  are  generally  the  people 
in  the  lower  Income  brackets. 

The  imposition  of  consumer  credit 
controls  would  represent,  in  effect,  a  tax 
on  the  poor. 

And  I  submit  that  there  are  more 
equitable  and  more  practicable  means  of 
dealing  with  inflation  and  tight  money. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hansen]. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  extension  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  to  June 
30,  1968. 

The  only  aspect  of  this  bill  to  which 
there  is  any  opposition  is  an  amendment 
introduced  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  giving  the  Presi- 
dent standby  authority  to  regulate  con- 
sumer credit  if,  to  the  (4)inion  of  the 
President,  this  becomes  necessary. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  to  recent 
years  about  the  need  for  flexibility  and 
quick  action  to  counteract  certain  forces 
influencing  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  country.  One  of  these  forces  is  the 
tremendously  expanding  area  of  con- 
sumer credit:  as  reported  on  June  15  to 
an  editorial  to  Forbes  magaztoe.  If  and 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  regulate 
consumer  credit  for  the  benefit  of  our 
economy.  I  feel  that  the  President  should 
have  the  authority  to  Institute  such  con- 
trols quickly  without  the  necessity  for 
coming  to  Congress  and  going  through  a 
long  involved  process  which  may  take  so 
long  that  the  damsige  will  already  have 
l)een  done  before  the  necessary  restric- 
tions on  consumer  credit  can  be  imposed. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  Reuss  amend- 
ment which  would  give  the  President  dis- 
cretionary controls  when  the  stability  of 
our  economy  is  adversely  affected  by  the 
overextension  of  consumer  credit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  toclude  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  potot  an  editorial  pub- 
lished to  Forbes,  June  16,  1966,  with  re- 
spect to  this  problem. 

How  Asx  Wa  Doing? 
Awfully  well. 

Despite  the  stock  market  drop,  despite  the 
decline  In  auto  sales,  despite  the  slowdown 
m  housing  starts,  business  Is  moving  along 
at  a  fast  clip. 

OlTsettlng  the  afpfemcntloned  negatives  Is 
the  fact  that  vlrtuSlly  all  other  indices  con- 
Unue  to  move  ahead.  AddltionaUy,  farm 
income  is  way  up — more  than  10%  In  the 
first  quarter.  Manufacturers'  order  backlogs 
continue  piling  up. 

There  ts  sttll  good  reason  to  hope  that  suffi- 
cient caution  remains  to  slow  things  down 


enough  to  avoid  a  rate  of  Inttatlon  that 
would  bring  on  additional  taxes  and  an  even 
sharper  appUcatlon  of  credit  restrlcUon. 

One  disquieting  factor:  Consiuner  debt 
continues  to  soar,  although  the  rise  did  slow 
down  In  April.  As  of  the  end  of  March  this 
year,  outstanding  credit  was  $88  bUUon  as 
against  S77.8  bUUon  In  March  1»«6,  a  far 
greater  growth  In  debt  than  the  growth  In 
the  GNP  and  in  savings.  And  the  continvilng 
rise  in  business  debt  Isn't  helping  the  Infla- 
tionary situation  either. 

Interestingly,  when  I  asked  our  Washing- 
ton office  to  check  these  figures  and  facts, 
they  reported:  "AdmlnlstraUon  economists 
agree  with  your  flgiu«s,  but  they  don't  buy 
the  theory  that  consumer  debt  going  up 
faster  than  the  GNP  and  savings  Is  ominous." 

They  don't,  but  I  do.  The  sUght  one- 
month  leveUng  off  of  the  rise  In  consumer 
debt  Is  much  too  slim  a  bit  of  evidence  for 
the  conclusion  that  the  pressiues  are  really 
abating. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  ovir  econ- 
omy right  now  Is  in  a  "deUcate  condition  " 
It's  not  yet  clear  what  we  are  about  to  jtlve 
birth  to. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  yield  10  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  support  of  those  provisions 
of  the  bill  extending  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  for  2  additional  years. 
I  rise  to  opposition,  however,  to  section 
3  of  the  bill  granting  to  the  President 
standby  controls  of  consumer  credit.  I 
have  listened  with  toterest  to  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the 
distinguished  ranking  mtoority  member 
of  our  committee,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
he  has  opposed  standby  conshmer  credit 
controls  on  economic  grounds.  I,  too, 
am  pleased  that  the  issue  of  Inflation  has 
come  before  this  body.  Most  of  us  would 
agree  that  we  presently  face  dangerous 
inflation. 

Most  of  us  to  the  mtoority  would  dis- 
agree, with  the  reinstitution  of  consumer 
credit  controls  as  the  proper  weapon  with 
which  to  fight  inflation.  The  majority 
have  failed,  to  my  opinion,  to  establish 
a  case  for  the  granttog  of  such  unlimited 
powers  to  the  President  at  this  time. 

Moreover,  I  would  argue  with  the  con- 
tention that  our  past  experience  with 
standby  consumer  credit  controls  war- 
rants their  ever  being  reinstltuted  again 
as  an  anti-inflationary  weapon. 

What  disturbs  me  is  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  being  asked  today  to 
impose  direct  Federal  Government  con- 
trols over  a  huge  expanse  of  the  private 
marketplace.  President  Johnson  has 
said  on  several  occasions  that  he  would 
oppose  direct  wage  and  price  controls 
But  section  3  of  the  bill  before  us  would 
do  Just  that  insofar  as  granting  unlim- 
ited powers  over  the  price*  of  credit  to 
the  private  marketplace. 

Just  yesterday  it  was  aimounced  by  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  that  loan  rates 
on  automobiles,  home  improvements  and 
most  other  installment  loans  underwrit- 
ten by  that  bank  would  be  tocreased  by 
one-half  of  1  percent.  This  move  is  ex- 
pected to  be  followed  by  other  banks 
throughout  the  country  and  will  further 
tighten  credit  for  most  new  Installment 
debt.  Furthermore,  while  rates  are  gotog 
up,  that  only  tells  a  fraction  of  the  story, 
because  many  banks  are  cutting  down  on 
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the  amount  of  loans  for  home  ImproTe- 
mentB  and  other  instaltanent  purchases. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  the  sentle- 
man  from  New  Jersey  when  he  said  that 
the  burden  ot  standby  consumer  credit 
contnds  would  fall  cm  newly  married 
couples  and  low  income  families. 

From  recent  studies  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  most  instaOmmt  debt  is  ex- 
tended to  heads  of  households  in  the 
25-  to  34-year-old  age  brackets.  This  Is 
precisely  the  age  range  when  most  young 
couides  are  moving  from  an  apartment 
into  a  newly  pilrdiased  home  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  literally  millions  of 
World  War  n  babies  are  within  a  few 
years  of  reaching  this  age  bracket. 

It  has  also  been  contended  that  tn- 
stattanent  debt  repayments  constitutes  a 
growing  burden  on  the  economy.  Insofar 
as  it  represents  an  Inordinate  burden  of 
future  disposable  Income  for  the  pay- 
ment ot  previously  incurred  debt.  Fig- 
ures also  dispute  this  contention,  for  In 
ia§4  Installment  debt  repayments  consti- 
tuted 18.t  percent  of  disposable  income 
in  the  United  States.  In  1962.  this  per- 
centage decreased  to  1S.7  percient 

Just  last  year  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  at  the  Qradoate  School  of 
Business  Administration  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  ICddgan  concluded  a  leng^ 
study  of  consumer  debt  entitled  "Con- 
sumer Installment  Credit  and  Public 
Policy."  TtOa  work  represents  perhaps 
the  most  thorough  analysis  ever  made  of 
the  Qiestion  before  us  today. 

On  page  176  of  this  book  the  three 
authors  reached  several  interesting 
oonehisions. 

First.  Do  movements  In  consumer  In- 
stallment borrowing  make  the  economy 
sIgnWcantly  more  uistable? 

The  authors  say  "No." 

They  conclude  that  in  the  postwar 
year*  tnetaDmoit  debt  has  been  maited- 
ly  lOM  important  than,  for  examine, 
swings  in  Inventory  accumulation  dn4ng 
revetmis  of  biulness  activity.  In  recent 
years  aannal  dumges  in  Installment  debt 
outstanding  have  been  eciual  to  about 
xj^ne  seyenth  of  the  annual  changes  in 

Seoond.  Is  direct  regulation  of  install- 
ment borrowing  esKntlal  for  the  effee- 
ttv*  oparstlon  ot  general  monetary  and 
credit  polleyt 

Again  the  answer,  according  to  this 
study,  la  "No." 

Prs— nt  Instruments  of  monetary  con- 
tra can  be  opeetad  to  limit  approiirf> 
ately  the  expandon  of  total  credit. 
Since  the  reaettratton  of  OKinetary  pol- 
icy in  1951,  the  Mderal  Reaerve  Board 
has  bean  fully  capable  of  bringing  pres- 
sure on  the  money  market  when  It 
Armua  thaf  eovrsa  to  be  good  eeonomie 
policy.  This  is  predatibr  wbat  Is  oe- 
eorlng  today  with  regard  to  yesterday's 
announeemcnt  bgr  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank. 

nitrd.  Wookl  Oovcmment  regulation 
of  hutellment  bonowlng  enhance  the 
weUara  of  wmminwrs  thfselves  by 
ouiWng  their  propensity  to  buy  on  timer 

Again  the  authors  of  this  study  say 
the  answer  Is  "Na" 

eootend  that  ttiey  believe 

of  oonsusMcs;  that  It 

to  deoMe  the  best  way  to  al- 


locate thdr  resources.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  assurance  that  money  not  vent  on 
TV  sets  or  automobiles  would  be  vent  in 
"better"  ways.  This  is  at  tiie  crux  of  the 
question  before  us  today.  If  we  enact 
this  committee  recommendation,  we  are 
placing  the  Judgment  ot  the  Congress 
ahead  of  the  judgment  of  ttie  consumers 
as  to  wh»t.  when,  and  where  they  should 
make  their  purchases. 

Fourth.  Do  the  lessons  from  our  pcut 
experience  of  controls  on  consumer  credit 
suggest  a  need  for  their  oonUnuation? 

University  of  Michigan  stu^  again 
says  "No." 

Tlieir  findings  were  that  whatever  the 
form  of  controls  employed,  selective  di- 
rect control  of  installment  credit  poses 
maiqr  difBcult  problems  (rf  administration 
and  equity.  The  study  further  contends 
that  when  regulation  is  proposed  in 
peacetime  as  a  continuing  control,  oon- 
siuners  are  less  likely  to  be  wlUng  to 
comply  than  when  it  Is  proposed  in  war- 
time as  an  emergency  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  case  has  not  been 
made  for  relnstltutlon  of  standby  credit 
controls.  Ttoa  case  cannot  be  nuule.  and 
therein  lies  the  possible  reason  why  our 
committee  did  not  call  in  any  witness. 

I  urge  the  House  to  delete  section  S 
and.  if  we  are  truly  Interested  in  hold- 
ing back  Inflation,  let  us  look  to  far  more 
fertile  fields  of  endeavor. 

Mr.FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gmtle- 
man  from  Indiana  (Mr.  B«at]. 

Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  section  S 
ot  this  bill.  HJEk  14025.  would  give  the 
President  standby  contr(ds  on  consum- 
er credit. 

Several  of  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee  have  aAed  this  question: 
Why  shoukl  the  Congress  seek  to  impoee 
vending  controls  on  the  consuming  pub- 
lic when  it  refuses  to  curtafi  Mderal 
spending  itself? 

I  ask  the  same  question,  and  I  believe 
the  public  will  want  to  know  the  answer 
to  that  question,  too. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  terrtflc 
vendfang  spree  by  the  Fedotd  Govern- 
ment. Some  estimates  Indicate  that  the 
Great  Society  programs  which  have  been 
initiated  on  a  small  basis  will  grow  some 
sefvenf  old  in  the  next  S  years.  Programs 
now  eosttng  $3  billion  win  cost  $21  bU- 
llonbyl9TO. 

The  best  way  to  combat  mounting  in- 
flationary pressures  would  be  to  cut  back 
sharply  on  Federal  vending.  I  have 
sunwrted  mxh  dforts  and  win  contlmie 
to  do  so. 

I  do  not  beUeve  direct  contnds  are  the 
answer,  but  if  they  are  to  be  used,  surely 
they  must  be  appUed  to  wages  and  prices 
as  well.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  con- 
trols on  consumer  credit  alone  would 
accomplish  much. 

If  such  eontnA  are  necessary.  Con- 
gress can  enact  them  when  necessary.  I 
wm  not  surrender  this  authottty  to  the 
President,  thus  allowing  him  to  impose 
controls  whoiever  he  desires.  Coiwress 
ataeady  has  yielded  far  too  mueh  author- 
ity to  the  exsentive  bcanoh. 

Furthennore.  the  most  effeettre  con- 
trol on  credit  is  higher  Interest  rates,  and 
Government  policies  already  have  con- 
tributed to  setting  high  taiterest  rates. 


Mr.  Chahman,  I  believe  it  Is  Uloglcsl 
and  unfair  to  Impose  credit  controls  on 
the  pnUic  when  we  have  not  imposed 
realistic  spending  restraints  on  the  PW- 
eral  Government. 

Mr.KNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
nilnc^  [Mr.  ARnros]. 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
title  of  this  bill,  the  terms  of  the  bill,  and 
the  committee  report  accompansing  the 
bill  make  it  crystal  clear  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  measure,  and  Its  predeces- 
sors, Is  to  facilitate  our  being  able  to 
meet  our  military  defense  needs. 

Its  purpose  Is  not  to  buy  and  sell  ma- 
terials for  revenue.  Its  purpose  is  not 
to  buy  and  sell  materials  to  fix  prices 
It  has  but  one  purpose;  to  serve  our 
defense  production  needs. 

Under  this  law  we  stockpUe  certain 
basic  materials,  such  as  copper,  alumi- 
num, magnesium,  vanadium,  tungsten, 
and  a  long  list  of  others.  "ITie  present 
Defense  Production  Act  stockpUe  mar- 
ket value  Is  almost  $1  billion.  The  mar- 
ket value  of  all  three  of  our  present  de- 
fense stockpiles  exceeds  $8  bOllon. 

I  agree  that  the  stockpiling  of  these 
materials  is  essential  to  our  maintaining 
a  state  of  preparedness  to  meet  emer- 
gencies. I  agree  that  there  must  be  a 
system  for  the  allocation  of  materials 
for  defense  purposes  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  priorities  for  carrying  out 
defense  production  needs. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  administra- 
tion has  seen  fit  to  use  this  particular 
defense  stockpile  for  other  than  defense 
purposes.  It  construes  the  words  "na- 
tional defense"  or  "common  defense"  as 
meaning  "general  wdfare"  which,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  administration, 
means  "Great  Society  programs"  and 
pc^cies. 

I  object,  and  I  object  most  strenuously, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  our  stockpile  of  de- 
fense materials  being  used  to  control 
prices  and  for  fiscal  manlpulailon.  As 
I  pointed  out  in  remarks  I  made  on  tbe 
floor  last  month  when  we  had  an  armed 
services  stockpile  sale  authorisation  bm 
under  consideration,  the  admlnlstratloa 
threatened  to  dump  300,000  tons  of  alu- 
minum on  the  aaarket  when  the  ala- 
minum  industry  announced  a  proposed 
price  Increase,  and  the  sole  purpose  d 
this  action  was  to  force  industry  com- 
pliance with  Government  dictates. 

Whether  the  aluminum  industry^ 
IMopoeed  price  Increase  was  JusUlIed.  I 
do  not  know.  I  am  not  defending  tbe 
aluminum  industry.  But  that  is  be^e 
the  pohiL  What  I  am  objecting  to  is  the 
administration— this  or  any  other  ad- 
ministration—proceeding to  use  these 
materials  in  stockpile  for  national  ae- 
eurity  purposes  to  control  prices  and  reg- 
ulate our  eeonomy. 

There  must  be  an  end  to  this  practice. 
I  propose  two  things.  First,  thst  «• 
place  our  present  three  stockpiles— tbe 
Defoise  Ftodnetlon  Aet,  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Act  stockpile,  snd 
the  sopplesaental  stockpile— Into  a  slBCli 
■fcft^^rpfif  mid  that  we  stipulate  that  ap- 
proval of  Congress  must  be  obtslnsd  for 
the  release  of  the  materials  as  presently 
provided  in  other  than  the  Def enss  Fss- 
duction  Act  stockpile. 


I  also  propose  that  wei  tnake  whatever 
amendment  is  necessaryl  to  existing  law 
that  will  allow  no  othei-j  inteipretatlon 
of  such  tenns  as  "national  defoiae"  or 
"conunon  defense"  than  military  re- 
(juirements.  Defense  means  defense: 
but  not  to  the  President  He  construes 
tbe  term  "def  oise"  to  mt$ii  almost  any- 
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tblng  that  promotes 
eoDoepts. 

Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.     I  jldi 
man. 

Ur.  PATMAN.  I 
man  is  talking  about  anot 
gress.  The  act  of  Conoress  that  he  is 
sp^Jdng  about  is  the  Strategic  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  4*^  But  this  is 
the  Defense  Production  Act,  and  an 
amendment,  I  do  not  believe,  would  be 
germane.  | 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  have  ho  intention  of 
offering  an  amendment  to  this  bill.  I 
am  taking  this  («>portun  Ity  to  again  this 
afternoon  call  attention  I  ^  what  I  believe 
Is  a  very  important  an]  vital  matter; 
namely,  that  the  Congr(i^  gain  contool 
of  all  stockpiling  programs  and  that 
through  the  Congress,  and  only  the  Con- 
gress, can  they  be  used.i 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
goitleman  has  expired,  jj 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomla  [Mr.  HolifieldI.  I ' 

Mr.  HOLIFTKT.D.  Mt.  Chairman.  I 
have  asked  for  this  tim^  to  reply  with 
reference  to  the  principle  Involved  in  the 
statement  of  my  friend  \^ho  just  left  the 
well  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
niinolfi  [Mr.  Abxkds]  .      T  j 

These  stockpiles  weijq  accumulated 
vltb  the  taxpayers'  mottey.  It  is  true 
that  they  were  accumulated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation.  Tbe  people  who 
produced  the  copper  and  the  aluminum 
made  their  regular  proqte  and  in  some 
cases  eztortlonatlve  profits  from  the  sale 
0/  those  products  to  the  [treasury  of  the 
United  SUtes.  ' 

I  think  the  principle 
thing  that  the  taxpaye 
and  which  lies  dormant.  | 
dous  investment  of  Fe 
It,  Is  a  pretty  good  pi 
uae  it  for  the  benefit  o| 
who  have  paid  for  It. 
porate  profits  in  this  country  are  higher 
ttisn  they  have  ever  been  in  the  history 
of  the  country — and  I  aii^  talking  about 
copper  profits  and  alumii  lum  profits  and 
the  profits  on  these  othe  d  critical  mate- 
»1»J»— then  I  say  It  Is  a  good  principle 
Jjnd  I  say  the  President  tus  the  right  to 
bold  those  assets  which  were  accumu- 
lated with  the  taxpayeis"  money  from 


it  using  some- 
jhave  paid  for 

1th  a  tremen- 
moneys  in 

;>le  when  you 
{the  taxpayers 

len  the  oor- 


Istabilizlng  the 


taxes  for  the  benefit  of 
tcooatay  where  infiatlon  i  ifad  high  profits 
"bt^ln.  So  I  am  just  laying  this  in 
ORNKltlon  to  the  gentieno  i  ji's  idiilasophy 
m  the  remaits  he  just  iiads. 

»fr.  ARENDS.    Mr.aiihTnan.wmthe 
gentleman  yield?  ^^ 

Mr.    HOUFOZJ).      I 
gentleman. 

Ur.ARSaXDB.   I  trust 


I?  *?•»««»«».    Wtoit  I  am  speak- 
°>C  about  Is  a  pitnelplei    I  oould  just 


yield   to   the 


C  have  not  mls- 


as  well  apcdy  it  to  what  is  being  done 
today  through  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Cotporatlcm.  As  you  well 
know  or  should  know  and  as  I  know, 
we  are  constantly  contrcdUng  feed  grain 
prices  in  this  country.  It  depends  on 
what  Mr.  Freeman  or  any  other  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  wants  to  do.  I  do 
tu>t  care  whether  he  is  BQNddiecm  or 
Democratic  I  feel  It  is  absolutely  wrong 
for  any  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
trol the  prices  of  conunodities  in  the 
marketplaces  through  releasing  of 
stockpiled  commodities. 

Mr.  HOLXFTKI  iT).  I  will  not  argue  the 
question  of  feed  grains  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  I  am  spealclng  of  the 
principle  as  applied  to  metals. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  It  applies  to  both. 
These  stockpiles  should  be  in  the  control 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It 
Is  not  the  President's  money  that  Is  in- 
volved; it  is  the  people's  money  that  is 
involved  in  these  programs,  and  we.  the 
Congress  should  determine  when  and 
how  it  is  handled. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  If  the  President 
is  not  acting  according  to  his  authority 
and  according  to  laV,  why  does  not  the 
C<xigre6S  pass  a  law  which  would  pro- 
hibit him  from  acting  In  any  other  way 
than  for  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayer? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  plan  to  introduce 
such  a  bill.  I  hope  we  can  get  all  stodc- 
I^les  before  Congress  and  under  our  con- 
trol. Let  us  handle  them  all.  How  we 
handle  them  is  beside  the  question. 
But  let  tbe  Congress  take  complete  juris- 
diction and  the  country  will  be  better 
off. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  ylekl? 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  simply  make 
this  observation:  I  thinP-  when  we  wrote 
the  StockpUe  laws  originally  we  made 
it  very  clear  that  they  should  not  be  used 
for  stabilizing  prices  but  only  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  country,  and  Congress  did 
everything  It  oould.  I  think,  In  clear 
language,  to  forbid  the  Executive  from 
using  the  stockpile  to  control  prices. 

Mr.  HOIiIPIEL£>.  That  is  the  gen- 
tlenoan's  interpretation,  but  if  the  gen- 
tleman believes  that  the  President  has 
been  doing  something  contrary  to  law, 
why  does  not  the  gentleman  point  it 
out? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  in  committee 
hearings  In  examining  Cabinet  officers 
and  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  in  a  num- 
ber of  veeches.  I  do  not  want  to  bring 
Impeachment  proceedings  at  this  point. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HOLIFIEU>.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlenum  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  AROnJS.  If  the  gentleman  has 
time,  he  might  examine  some  of  the  rec- 
ord which  was  recently  made  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  with  rdadon 
to  what  happened  to  the  stockpile  of 
copper  when  It  was  rdeesed  the  last  time. 
I  have  no  ax  to  grind.  I  know  no  peo- 
ple Involved  In  this,  but  I  have  read  into 
the  record  and  tt  has  never  been  re- 
futed—what happened  when  ovper  was 
released  the  last  time.  You  might  be 
amased. 


Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Let  the  gentleman 
inform  me  what  did  happen.  I  would  be 
glad  to  read  it. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Let  me  say  this.  Tlw 
Congress  in  its  collective  judgment  would 
do  a  good  job  of  handling  this  matter  If 
we  had  the  control  thereof. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIEU).  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do  not  know  what  hap- 
pened in  respect  to  ocHwer.  but  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  President  opening  up 
the  stockpUe  on  molybdenum,  the 
specialty  UxA  industries  of  this  Nation 
woidd  be  shut  down  right  now.  If  they 
had  not  malntabied  the  staUlised  price, 
which  is  governed  by  the  purchase  price 
of  the  Government  in  aequlriiw  its  stock- 
pile, the  Inflationary  cost  of  ttw  molybde- 
num in  the  hour  of  need,  at  this  very 
moment,  would  have  been  so  great  that 
we  would  have  lost  even  more  of  our 
specialty  steel  business  to  Eunwean  ex- 
ports. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  llie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  at 
this  time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Teimessee  [Mr.  Bkock], 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  com- 
menting on  the  ooUoqny  that  has  just 
taken  place.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
perhaps  it  is  time  Congress  and  Wash- 
Ingtcm  politicians  in  genoml  begin  to  ac- 
cept some  revonsibm^  for  what  is  going 
on.  I  am  tired  of  Naming  everyone  ex- 
cept ourselves.  The  President  Uamed 
the  aluminum  Industry  for  creating  in- 
flation when  they  raised  prices.  I  would 
point  out,  to  those  of  you  who  do  not 
know,  that  even  after  the  announced 
price  increase  went  into  effect,  their 
prlces  were  lower  in  1965  than  they  were 
In  1958.  Wages  have  gone  up  48  percent. 
Federal  spending  has  gone  up  well  in 
excess  of  that  amoimt,  I  think  it  is  time 
for  us  to  be  honest  enou^  to  face  up  to 
our  responsibility  for  the  inflation  now 
upon  this  Nation. 

I  rise  In  oiHTOsitlan  to  the  committee 
amendment  authorising  staxulby  con- 
sumer credit  controls,  because  again,  in 
the  same  sense.  I  feel  It  Is  time  this  House 
stop  passing  the  bndc 

When  are  we  going  to  accept  the  re- 
sponMblllty  for  our  actions  as  individuals 
and  as  Members  of  this  legislative  body? 
It  does  iu>t  matter  what  area  we  talk 
about.  We  can  talk  about  our  present 
monetary  crisis — every  revonslUe  econ- 
omist will  admit  that  tbe  reason  we  are 
having  critical  times  with  the  monetary 
situation  is  because  we  have  an  unreal- 
istic legal  celling  on  Interest  payable  on 
long-term  debt,  four  and  one-quarter 
percent.  This  has  forced  the  Federal 
Goremment  into  the  short-term  market, 
competing  with  private  entetptlae,  sav- 
ings and  loans,  and  bomebullders,  and 
that  is  why  we  have  high-priced  money, 
higher  interest  rates  than  necessary. 

In  like  manner,  representatives  of  all 
philosopiiles  of  eeonootlcs.  both  tbe  new 
and  the  old.  admit  that  we  have  just 
about  eidiausted  ■onetazy  ptdkr  as  a 
tool  to  dow  down  tnflalinn,  and  that  we 
mtBt  use  fiscal  poUer.  Yet.  irtiat  do  we 
do  here  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
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states?  We  refuse  to  aoeept  the  requon- 
slMUtar  for  our  aetlonB  and  Instead  say 
"Let  us  iTftss  standby  credit  oontrcds  and 
give  them  to  the  President"— as  If  he  did 
not  have  enough  problems  already— "so 
that  we  do  not  have  to  be  responsible  for 
the  criticisms  that  arise  when  these  con- 
trols are  Imposed." 

I  think  It  Is  time  we  quit  blaming  the 
housewife,  business,  or  labor  for  the  fact 
that  we  have  lnflati<m.  I  think  It  Is  time 
we  admitted  that  the  actions  of  this  par- 
ticular body  every  day  of  the  week,  of 
every  wetk  of  this  89th  Congress,  have 
collectively  led  to  a  situation  where  the 
FMeral  Government  Is  spending  more 
money  than  It  has  received.  This  excess 
of  funds  has  created  Inflationary  pres- 
sure on  an  already  burdened  econony. 

When  we  are  up  to  90  percent  of  pro- 
duction and  we  pour  $10  or  $15  billion  of 
Federal  deficit  dollars  into  this  economy, 
it  has  to  cause  an  Increase  of  prices. 
Nothing  else  can  happen.  There  is  no- 
where else  for  theee  dollars  to  go.  Yet 
what  do  we  do? 

Most  of  this  body  continues  to  vote  for 
every  program,  reftising  to  set  priorities, 
because  it  happens  to  be  an  electlcm  year. 
Then,  in  order  to  pass  the  buck,  you  in- 
troduce this  amendment  which  places 
the  burden  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  baU  the  Congress  out 
when  we  get  into  difficulty. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  being  honest 
with  ourselves.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
being  honest  with  the  people  of  this  Re- 
puMle.  If  our  aetkna  are  leading  to  in- 
flation,  then,  when  the  Ume  comes  when 
we  have  no  alternative  but  to  Impose 
wage,  price,  and  credit  controls,  let  us  as 
individuals  have  the  integrity  and  the 
courage  to  stand  up  and  accept  the 
consequence  of  our  irresponsibility. 

Let  \u  quit  passing  the  buck.  Let  us 
defeat  this  committee  amendment  and 
accept  our  re^wnsiblllty,  even  now.  by 
oiulalllng  some  of  the  unrealistic  and 
unnecessary  programs,  or,  at  least,  post- 
poning them  until  we  can  afford  them. 
Or,  If  we  do  not  have  the  political  cour- 
age to  do  that,  then  let  us  at  least  have 
the  integrity  to  accept  the  responsibility 
for  our  actions  when  and  if  these  ccoi- 
trols  become  neeessary.  At  that  time, 
and  only  then,  can  you  stand  up  and  be 
counted  as  a  Member  of  this  Congress — 
not  delegating  your  responsibility,  but 
aooeptlng  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
I  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Bdlchl- 
gan  [Mr.  Paainm]. 

Mr.  FARNnM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  sitting  here  and  listening  with  In- 
terest to  the  colloquy  and  reading  the 
report  of  the  committee.  I  was  reading 
especially  the  minority  views  and  the 
pcdnt  they  make  here  that  we  should 
eurtall  mmeeewary  and  noneesentlsl 
Oovemment  spendbig — ^whleh  X  believe 
every  one  of  us  in  the  House  agrees  with. 
But  they  also  point  out  In  their  views  as 
noneseenttal  and  unnecessary  spending, 
the-reeently  passed  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  We  might  Just  review 
briefly  v^iat  that  recently  passed  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  Included. 

Ttmn  ware  many  small  amounts  of 
money  In  that  bill,  but  partteolariy  I 
should  Uke  to  reHar  to  the  large  amounts 
In  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 


which  has  beat  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  signed  by  the  President,  and  Is 
now  Pubhc  Law  •9-4a«. 

tt  so  hamtens  that  $3«1  milllan  of  the 
amount  represented  grants  to  States  for 
puMlc  assistance,  based  upon  a  formula 
In  a  l^dslative  act  passed  by  the  Con-^ 
gress. 

Peiiiaps  they  are  speaking  of  payments 
to  trust  funds  for  health  Insurance  for 
the  aged,  of  $136.8  mlUion;  or  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  administration  and 
grants  to  States.  $39  mllUon  provided 
therein. 

Perhaps  it  is  nonessential,  in  their  de- 
termination, to  have  Congress  keep  faith 
with  the  school  districts  throughout  this 
Nation,  in  the  payment  to  the  States 
under  title  n  of  the  Elementary-Second- 
ary Education  Act  and  the  additional 
amount  needed  of  $184  million,  which 
was  Included  in  that  bill. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  paltry  sum  of  $1  mll- 
Uon for  expansion  and  improvement  of 
vocational  education  or  the  $294.9  mil- 
lion for  postal  operations  from  the  postal 
fund. 

These  perhaps  are  the  nonessential 
things  in  their  minds,  but  they  were  not 
nonessential  or  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures so  far  as  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  concerned.  I  ask 
the  gentlemen  of  the  minority  not  to 
bandy  words  carelessly  but  to  be  spedflc 
as  to  what  are  nonessoitlal  or  unneces- 
sary. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Brock]  said  that  the  4y4-percent.  long- 
term  hiterest  rate,  whlrti  has  been  in 
effect  since  1918,  should  be  repealed.  In 
other  words,  he  said  the  celling  of  4y4 
percent  should  be  taken  off,  and  that 
failure  to  do  that  had  forced  the  Oov- 
emment into  the  short-term  market  and 
caused  short-term  rates  to  increase. 

May  I  invite  attoitlon  to  the  fact  that 
the  so-called  Operation  Twist  was  used 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  to  Increase  the 
short-term  interest  rates  and  to  keep  the 
long-term  rates,  they  claimed,  down  at 
the  same  time.  If  they  had  acc(»npllshed 
what  they  expected  to.  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  take  off  the  4y4-percent 
celling. 

What  actually  happened  was  that  the 
negotiable  certificates  of  deposit  came  on 
the  scene.  The  banking  system  had 
never,  generally,  used  negotiable  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  until  1960.  It  was  com- 
menced in  that  jrear  of  1960.  There  were 
about  $1  billion  by  the  end  of  1960. 

Then  they  commenced  to  induce  the 
holders  of  corporate  funds,  amounting  to 
hundreds  of  millions  and  billfams  of  dol- 
lars, to  stay  out  of  the  short-term  mar- 
ket. They  said,  "Dont  get  into  the 
ahort-term  maricet  We  will  sell  you 
CD's,  certificates  of  deposit,  for  4  per- 
eent,"  They  induced  the  bidders  on 
short-term  Oovernment  securities  to 
stay  away,  by  saying.  "Don't  bid  every 
Monday.  Stay  away  from  the  market." 
And  they  did.  They  went  to  New  York 
and  bought  the  certificates  ctf  deposit  for 
4  peroent,  a  good  bomis,  much  more  than 
they  were  getting  under  the  shtHrt-term 
rates. 

But  when  these  certificates  of  d^DOsit 
became  due  last  December,  in  the  huge 


amount  of  $16  V^  billion,  there  was  a 
problem. 

We  must  remember  that  banks  have 
not  traditionally  used  oertiflcates  of  de- 
posit. This  was  something  new,  and  it 
was  only  used  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
them  out  oi  the  short-term  market,  ao 
that  the  short-term  rates  would  go  up. 

That  is  what  was  done.  That  is  the 
reason  why  in  December  of  last  year  it 
was  claimed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  that 
they  had  to  raise  the  interest  rate  by  37^ 
percent,  from  4  to  5^  percent— 37>^ 
percent — so  that  those  few  banks  which 
held  the  $16Mi  billion  worth  of  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  could  roll  them  over  or 
renew  them.  Otherwise  they  could  not 
do  so.    Tliat  is  what  caused  the  trouble. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Fmo]  said  that  the  Republican  Memben 
want  Federal  spending  cut  first.  He  sug- 
gested, as  is  stated  in  the  minority  vlevs, 
that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cut 
Federal  spending. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Find]  remarked  that  he  would  like  to  cut 
out  the  $2  billion  for  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. That  is  very  disappointing  to  the 
Democrats.  We  thought  that  the  Re- 
publicans were  going  along  on  the  pov- 
erty program. 

Some  of  them  were  talking  antipov- 
erty,  antipoverty;  get  in  here  and  help  us 
on  the  antipoverty  drive.  We  had  their 
support  But  all  at  once  they  come  in 
here  and  instead  of  being  antipoverty 
they  are  antipoor — antipoor.  So  I  hope 
they  get  back  on  the  antipoverty  band- 
wagon and  stay  off  of  this  antipoor  band- 
wagon. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
chairman  of  the  conunlttee  srield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  Just  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

The  standby  consumer  credit  control 
will  only  be  used  in  the  event  that  the 
public  interest  is  being  abused  and  the 
people  are  being  abiised,  in  the  event  the 
people  engaging  in  consumer  credit  are 
abusing  their  powers  and  imposing  on 
the  public  interest.  In  the  event  some- 
thing Uke  that  happens,  then  the  Presi- 
dent—and it  should  be  the  President,  be- 
cause he  is  elected  by  aU  of  the  people- 
should  step  In  and  Impose  consumer 
credit  controls.  It  is  a  standby  author- 
ity. It  is  Just  Uke  having  a  shotgun  in 
the  comer  In  the  event  it  is  needed  and 
in  the  event  of  trouble.  This  is  a 
standby  provlsicm.  I  hope  it  is  adopted, 
and  I  certafaily  see  no  reason  why  It 
should  not  be  adopted.  The  argument 
that  we  should  reduce  the  poverty  pro- 
gram by  $2  billion  and  reduce  these  other 
programs  I  certatoly  think  is  the  wrong 
way  to  proceed  on  this.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  do  that  at  this  point.  Possibly 
we  wlU  arrive  at  that  point  when  we 
should  reduce  it  but  not  now.  By  hav- 
ing the  standby  consumer  credit  controls 
we  can  prevent  the  most  common  abuse 
in  the  event  of  general  war  or  any  seri- 
ous trouble  by  giving  this  power. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fn»n  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BBOCRL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thani 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  yieldu«- 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  him  in  sag* 
gesting  the  4y4-peroent  edUng  o^]^ 
term  debt  was  a  proper  area  f  «•  eoaeera 
I  was  only  echoing  the  feeUng  of  the 
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gentleman's  own  Beeretaiy  of  tbe  Tnaa- 
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wry.  Secretary  Porwier.  I  \rovM  also  like 
to  point  out  that  I  am  n^i  suggesting  to 
the  gentleman  that  he  4$t  any  partic- 
ular program.  That  Is  |the  Member's 
own  discretion,  and  reqKidbUlty. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Whlch|ines  would  the 
gentleman  reoonmiend  w^  ^t? 

Mr.  BROCK.  My  re^i^  is  inordi- 
nately clear  on  spending,  hnd  I  think  the 
gentleman  knows  it.         [  { 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Name  |  the  program 
that  you  want  to  cut.  A|-e  you  willing 
to  cut  the  poverty  progran  ip 

Mr.   BROCK,    Yes,   a^\    I   certainly 


Which  c  iher  one  would 


1 


ot  yield  for 
our  responsi- 

our  respon- 
1  on  the  other 


would. 

Mr.  PATMAN 
you  cut  out? 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  would  take  me  about 
half  an  hour  to  name  then  lAlL 

Mr.  PATMAN.  What  [about  Bm«n 
business?  Would  you  cul  that  program 
out?  i 

Mr.  BROCK,  I  would  U  lie  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  from  I'^xas  aU  I  am 
wggestlng  Is  that  we  nol  duck  our  re- 
sponslblUties  and  we  quit  passing  the 
buck, 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  agree 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  we  an  g<rfng  to  vote 
tor  these  programs,  then  When  the  time 
cooies  that  they  create  Inflation,  It  is 
then  time  for  us  to  take  c  A  our  respon- 
sUdlltles. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  will 
that    We  are  not  ducking 
WMty,  but  we  are  assumln 
ribUlty     It  is  you  gentlem^«  „„  „,c  utue 
jwe  who  are  ducking  your  responsibil- 
ity  You  gentlemen  are  voting  for  this. 

Mr.  BROCK.  How  can  t»e  be  ducking 
JOT  respOTisibllity  when  we  are  taking  it 
tel  wJ°ii,fi^  ducking  your  responsl- 
waty  bjr  shifting  this  to  mmeone  else's 

SteH^Se      *^^^*^*"°^  ths authority  of 

Mr.  PATMAN.    We  are  Jgainst  Infla- 

&f  ^1v.*'"?t'^?"°*  to  all  jw  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Sho  is  elected 
2!^  °'  ^^  people,  to  hav«  the  power,  if 
»we  should  be  some  emerj  ;ency  or  some 
?wncy.  by  way  of  standfa;  credit  con- 
»oteto  meet  the  InflatioBsry  situation 
«««a  ^consumer  credU.  So  we  are 
«  the  side  of  stopping  bftation.  The 
ratteman  from  Tennessee's  party  is  on 
»ejMe  of  letting  it  go.  i-Hiey  do  not 
•wjttostoplt.  I 

Mr.  BROCK.     Mr.  ChaUnan    would 

ttegenueman  yield  furfeeJT 
Jfr.  PATMAN.    Yes.     lyjid. 

>'^BROCK  Would  trii  gentleman 
StSll  **"**  ^^  ^'^  Participation 
tawwS^  "**  **^'*  o"^  ^  ^eeks  ago. 
S*  (Sj^^lZ*'*  told  the  eeuing  wOT^d 

bi^,«^3''^*^-  I*>not5lLldforthat, 
Jgjwe  the  gentleman  has  Jhanged  the 
22***-  Let  us  stay  on  iis  subject 
Jwose  you  natae  some  mo,  fS  Se^ 
!Sr?,"^'^^youwanttocut(iut.  Would 
SiS.«n**  ""»*"  •«»*"«*»  prograS? 
«  £Sr  1*5**  "Siding  al£t  of  money 
"  MaU  buslnees.    How  much  would 


small  bust- 
to  the  gen- 


2"  be  wUUng  to  reduce  the 

J2^  appropriation?    I  yield  to  the  gen- 

SS^^^^Serthat  <n«tton  bSt^ 

"wi  have  npported  that. 


knows 


Mf.  PATMAN.   TTiank  yon  very  mu**. 
Iw>w,  Ur.  Chairman,  I  aA  the  Clerk  to 
read. 

Mr.  RH<X»S  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  the  June  14, 1966.  meeting  of  the 
House  Reputdlcan  policy  committee  a 
PoUcy  statement  regarding  Extension 
?!J5^^*"^  Production  Act  of  1950.  HJl. 
14025  was  adopted.  As  chahman  of  the 
poUcy  committee,  I  would  Uke  to  Include 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  tJie  complete 
text  of  this  statement. 
RavBLicAN  PoLicT  CoiociTTa  Btatemxht  om 

i^ENBioN  or  DiFTOBB  Ptoduction  Act  or 

1950,  HJl.  14025 

Tbe  Defense  Production  Act  shotUd  be  ex- 
tended.  Ho-pwver,  the  RepubUcan  PoUcy 
Committee  la  ctrongly  <H>poMd  to  tbe  pro- 
vtaloo  in  thte  torn  that  would  give  the  PtmJ- 
deat  standby  authority  to  Impoee  eonmimer 
credit  controla.  — »-» 

Over  the  vlgoroua  opposition  of  the  Repub- 
lican Members,  and  with  alznoet  no  tesU- 
mony,  this  extreme  measure  was  Included  In 
the  blU  by  the  Democratic  majority  on  the 
Hanaing  and  Currency  Ckimmlttee.  If  ade- 
quate heartngB  had  been  held,  a  great  deal  of 
tMtlmany  In  opposition  to  thla  measure 
would  have  been  presented.  For  example 
in  an  Informal  poll  uken  after  the  Commit- 
tee vote,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  thoae 
economists  contacted  rejected  the  adopUon 
or  standby  consumer  credit  controls.  Un- 
doubtedly, teettmony  of  ttile  type  would  have 
made  it  even  more  dlflleult  for  the  Demo- 

?J^«SJ?*^'*y  **  ^^^  support  for  Its  un- 
justtfled  action,  and  it  may  explain  the  Com- 
mittee s  steamroUer  tactics. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress  having  rubber-stamped  the 
granmoee  spending  program  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested,  this  country  Is  faced  with 
a  serious  InlUttotiary  sttuatton.  Now,  rather 
than  eutUag  bMsk  en  the  Prealdenfs  tpaul- 

nlab  the  President  the  authority  to  control 
consumer  credit.    Certainly,  this  legislation 

^i5!Jl*»?^*^°*°''*-  ^  enacted,  it  would 
estobUrti  that  the  present  Congress  is  either 
unwlUlng  or  unable  to  control  the  real  cause 
o«»Tr.^'°*  inflationary  problem-the 
GwMt  Society  spending.  It"  would  Indicate 
that  the  ImposlUon  of  governmental  controls 
has  been  selected  as  the  only  way  to  stem  the 

S^^^S^  *!**!;  ^^  *PP*"»  to  be  the 
Democratic  solution  to  our  present  economic 
dlfflculty.  We  do  not  accept  this  solution  nor 
dowe  support  this  abject  surrender  of  Con- 
grBssiooal  responalbUlty. 

In  this  period  ot  rising  Inflation.  It  U  the 
individual  with  a  limited  or  fixed  income  that 
suffers  the  greatest  hardship,  yy*  tSse 
people.  Inflation  means  a  tragic  reduction  In 

fo'iJ^^lf^i^**"-  I'ow.  the  Democratic  ma- 
jortty  would  handicap  these  individuals  even 
mow.  They  would  have  this  Congress  enact 
S^.?."",.***?*'  «'«»«W  be  us«l  to  tighten  « 
•enously  limit  consumer  credit,  without 
queetlOD.  the  real  casualty  of  such  credit 
controls  would  be  tbe  family  with  substan- 
tial needs  but  moderate  means.  It  u  these 
individuals  who  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  pay  «sh  or  to  make  a  large  downpayment 
when  they  purchase  an  automobile,  a  wash- 
ing machine,  a  refrigerator  or  some  other 
household  appUance.  ^^ 

We  reject  a  philosophy  that  would  Instt- 
tute  controls  rather  than  control  unneces- 
sary government  jgtendlng.  We  reject  a 
philosophy  that  would  place  extreme  and 
unwarranted  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  very 

i^«Zii  .K  T^.  ■P«*»«»*°K  PoUcles  havi 
Mused  the  Inflationary  problem.  We  urge 
this  Congress  to  assert  Its  authority  and  In- 
dependence and  to  strike  from  the  proposed 
bin  the  ha«Uly-«lded  and  totally-unsu^ 
portM  provision  that  would  arm  the  John- 
son-Humphx«y  Adralntotratlon  with  standby 
oonsoraer  credit  eontrols. 
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Bfr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  rise  In 
opixwitlon  to  the  proposed  consumer 
credit  control  amendment. 

♦».£?"'•  ^  '^^^'^  Uke  to  say  that  I  beUeve 
this  amendment  is  unnecessary.    I  be- 
Ueve this  to  be  true  because  consumer 
jpoidlng  has  been   slackening  in  the 
last  few  months.    The  latest  quarterly 
survey  of  consumers  made  by  the  Survey 
Research  Center  of  the  University  of 
Michigan   shows    consumer   confidence 
and  spending  on  the  decline.    The  sur- 
vey also  tells  why  consumers  are  scared 
and  apprehensive.     They  lack  faith  In 
the  current  economic  poUcles  of  this  ad- 
ministration.   They  are  afraid  of  infla- 
tion, pey  are  afraid  because  they  know 
that  the  Johnson  administration  is  not 
vcuttlng  spending  Uke  it  ought  to. 
/   So  I  beUeve  this  amendment  is  un- 
^ne^ssary.    Consumers  are  not  planning 
to  buy  consumer  goods  now  because  they 
are   worried   about   the   economy    be- 
cause they  are  worried  about  losing  pur- 
chasing power.    They  are  keeping  their 
doUars  for  a  rainy  day.  whether  or  not 
this  makes  sense.   They  are  afraid  of  the 
Inflationary  poUcles  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. 

We  do  not  need  credit  controls.    The 
President  of  the  United  States  by  pur- 
suing grossly  Improper  economic  poUcies 
Is  scaring  this  country  into  a  recession! 
credit  controls  are  unnecessary. 

I  must  admit  that  I  think  the  steam  is 
going  out  of  our  economic  boom     But 
the  President  Is  doing  this  at  tbe  ex- 
pense of  the  wrong  people.    He  is  mak- 
tag  the  fat  cats  fatter  and  the  thin  caU 
Ounner.   He  Is  fattening  the  defense  in- 
dustries on  the  blood  money  of  Vietnam 
whUe  he  is  torturing  the  taxpayer  with 
excess  Government  spending,  high  inter- 
^iZ^^'  |^'=™««»  tkxes  and  inflation. 
The  basic  poUcles  of  this  administra- 
tion are  extremely  inflationary,    I  am 
referring  to  vast  overseas  and  domestic 
spradtog.      These    poUcles    are    either 
wasteful,  Uke  foreign  aid  and  poverty 
spending,  or  they  are  fat-cat-oriented 
Uke  participation  sales.    These  poUcies 
would  havt  tremendous  Inflationary  ef- 
fects were  Ahey  not  balanced  by  poUcles 
Which   wete    anti-biflatlonary    because 
they  take  away  purchasing  power  from 
the  ordinary  citizen.    This  kind  of  antl- 
Inflatlon  poUcy  Is  unfair. 

The  President  Is  a  revamped  Robin 
Hood.  He  robs  the  middle  class  to  give 
wlndfaUs  to  both  rich  and  poor.  Prom 
the  onegroup  he  gets  influential  support 
and  from  the  other  group  he  gets  bk)ck 
votes.  ^^ 

ir^.^^!^?^'^^l^^•  PeJ"«>»any.  by  the  way 
m  which  the  Johnson  administration  has 
loaded  the  burdens  of  our  present-day 
taflatlon  on  the  man  in  the  street  In- 
stead of  cutting  back  on  the  wasteful 
WndIng  at  the  root  of  Inflation,  the 
«;esldent  has  continued  It— slashing  at 
other  segments  of  the  economy  Instead 
,.  .^""  slashed  at  the  construction  in- 
dustry and  at  the  mortgage  market 
hurting  the  homebuyer.  He  has  tortured 
me  FUbUc  finance  structure  of  this  ooun- 
try  via  the  Participation  Sales  Act  to  get 
the  money  to  pay  for  his  Inflationary  mo- 

tS^SiS!!!!?  t^payer  wm  pay  for  It 
*  t5^***^°"  Sales  Act  Is  also  going 
to  drive  yxp  Interest  rates  because  the 
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President  U  glTlng  the  fat  cats  5.75  per- 
cent Interest  to  buy  these  certlfleatee 
and  help  him  pull  a  budget  trick.  The 
little  guy  In  the  street  will  pay.  The 
bill  WM  written  on  Wall  Street  by  the 
fat  cats. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  don't  like  giving 
the  fat  cats  5.75  percent  while  the  little 
guy — the  patriot  who  is  forced  to  buy 
bonds  on  a  payroll  savings  plan— gets 
4.15  percent.  Johnson  Inflation  has 
made  savings  bonds  a  poor  Investment, 
but  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States  has  been  ordered  to  beirtn 
a  hlgltpressure  campaign  to  force  civil 
servants  to  buy  Government  bonds.  The 
President  wants  the  little  guy  to  soak  up 
the  burden  of  inflation  while  the  fat  cats 
who  help  him  pull  a  budget  gimmick  get 
a  windfall.  I  am  disgusted.  That  is  the 
only  word  to  adequately  describe  the 
situation. 

Now  we  have  this  program.  Another 
attempt  to  put  the  burden  of  inflation 
of  the  little  guy— the  man  In  the  street — 
instead  of  on  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's si>endthrlft  policies.  The  Wash- 
ington Poet  called  this  amendment  a  "tax 
on  the  poor."  I  urge  the  liberals  in  this 
House  to  show  some  Intesthial  fortitude 
and  oppose  the  "fat  cat"  administration's 
"tax  OP  the  poor." 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
voting  today  against  an  amendment 
granting  the  President  standby  authority 
which  he  has  not  requested  to  Impose  a 
wide  variety  of  111-deflned  consumer 
credit  controls.  Such  controls  may  be 
necessary  in  time  of  national  emergency, 
but  do  not  seem  warranted  at  this  time. 

This  amendment  has  very  drastic  Im- 
plications. It  would  allow  the  President 
to  control  rents  and  credit  and,  thus,  the 
entire  ecortomlo  backbone  of  our  econ- 
omy. In  addition,  the  controls  would 
operate  inequitably  on  the  consumer  and 
small  purchaser  who  can  afford  it  least. 

To  combat  the  current  level  of  infla- 
tion, a  curb  on  nonessential  Federal 
spending  and  action  to  radse  revenues  by 
plugging  tax  loopholes  would  be  far  more 
advisable.  I  have  made  speclflc  pro- 
posals in  both  these  areas. 

In  short,  the  amendment  seratis  too 
drastic,  too  loosely  drawn,  and  misdi- 
rected at  this  time. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAX7SER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, once  again  the  House  has  been 
called  upon  to  approve  a  stop-gap  ap- 
proach to  meet  a  real  or  Imaginary  Infla- 
tionary pressure.  We  also  are  bdng  re- 
quested to  once  again  grant  unknown 
bureaucrats  addltl<mal  power.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  on  several  similar  occasions 
in  the  past,  particularly  on  May  16  when 
the  Sales  Participation  Act  was  before 
the  House,  such  8topgw>.  piecttneal 
actions  will  not  acocnnpUsh  their  stated 
purpose  and  will  only  place  additional 
burdens  on  our  farmers,  working  people, 
and  small  businesses. 

If  the  executive  branch  of  Govenunent 
seriously  wants  to  cope  with  any  real  or 
Imagined  inflationary  trend  tn  an  equi- 
table and  donocratlc  way.  it  should  be 
supporting  my  efforts  and  those  of  many 
other  Munbers  of  Congress  to  thor- 
oughly reform  our  tax  structure.  The 
present  tax  syston  has  too  I<mg  granted 
"glv«ftw«7s"  to  powerful  interest  groups 


and  has  too  ioag  discriminated  against 
the  average  eltlaen.  Many  dtiiens  with 
annual  Incomes  in  excess  of  $1  mUUon 
continue  to  pay  no  Income  taxes,  while 
our  Nation's  workers,  farmers,  and  small 
businessmen  dutifully  pay  their  taxes. 
Privileged  Interest  groups  continue  to 
reap  the  benefits  from  archaic  tax  loop- 
holes while  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
moves  to  penalise  those  less  privileged 
groupe,  sach  as  the  Sierra  Club. 

The  recent  actions  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  against  the  Sierra  Club 
is  a  vivid  example  of  the  typical  bureau- 
cratic approach  and  Is  a  sound  reason 
why  we  should  reject  this  further  erosion 
of  legislative  authority.  On  April  26, 
I  requested  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  render  a  decision  on  the  questl<m 
of  tax  treatment  of  revenues  from  ad- 
vertising carried  in  magazines  and  pe- 
riodicals by  ceitain  tax  exempt  orga- 
nizations. This  matter  has  been  pending 
for  6  years  and  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Lester  Uretz, 
has  assured  me  In  true  bureaucratic 
Jargon  that  "the  matter  has  been  under 
active  consideration"  for  that  length  of 
time.  I  also  was  Informed  by  Mr.  Uretz 
that,  "In  short,  the  Issue  of  the  proper 
treatment  of  advertising  revenues,  while 
capable  of  being  stated  simply,  has  been 
a  most  difficult  and  complex'  one  in  res- 
olution." 

This  delay,  this  inaUlity  to  cope  with 
a  "complex  sitxiation,"  this  imwllllngness 
to  step  on  powerful  toes,  is  a  vivid  ex- 
ample of  why  we  should  not  further  ex- 
tend regulatory  power  to  almost  totaUy 
unresponsive  taireaucratlc  empires  In 
the  executive  branch.  These  officials  can 
move  In  24  hours  against  public  minded 
organizations,  such  as  the  Sierra  Club, 
but  catmot  move  in  6  years  against 
powerful  moneyed  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  strongly  object 
to  this  legislation  on  the  groimds  that 
it  is  but  another  example  of  discrim- 
ination against  the  vast  majority  of  our 
citizens  who  must  rely  upon  credit  to 
purchase  necessary  goods.  It  is  but  an- 
other example  of  hitting  those  in  the 
lower  and  middle  Income  groups,  those 
least  able  to  aocumulate  cash  for  down- 
payments.  I  cannot  sujwort  this  pro- 
posal which  will  place  additional  burdens 
on  the  great  majority  of  Americans. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  thor- 
oughly review  our  tax  system  and  dlm- 
Inate  the  privileges  for  special  groups. 
This  action  would  serve  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  dampening  any  inflationary  fires 
by  getting  at  the  actual  source,  and 
would  guarantee  to  the  American  fac- 
tory worker,  small  businessman,  and 
farmer  the  fairness  which  our  present 
system  lacks. 

The  rejection  of  this  provision  also 
would  serve  notice  to  the  executive 
branch  that  Congress  is  not  going  to  fur- 
ther abdicate  its  responsibility  to  bu- 
reaucrats who  are  too  often  not  respon- 
sive to  the  public  interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  win 
read. 

The  Clerk/read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enmcted  by  the  Senmte  «n4  Btmse  of 
Rejn-etentmtivea   of   the   United   Statee   of 


Ameriee  in,  Congreet  euembled.  That  MetlcB 
717(a)  of  the  Veteaee  Production  Act  of  imo 
U  amandad  by  ctrlklng  out  "Jun*  80,  lass-  la 
the  nrst  lentence  and  InMrting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "June  80, 1970". 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wlU  le- 
port  the  first  committee  amendment 
The  Clei^  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  "1970"  and  In- 
■ert  "1968". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  a.  Section  7ia(e)  of  the  Defgnse  Pro. 
ductlon  Act  of  1050  U  amended  to  read  m 
follows : 

"(e)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chalnnan  or  vies 
chairman." 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  reading  of  sec- 
tion 2) .  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Wditall]  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  rise? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  for  amendment 
at  any  point. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.    Mr.  caiairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
section  2  has  not  been  completed  as  yet. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  suggest  that  section  2  of  the  bill 
be  read. 

The  CHerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
section  2  of  the  bill. 

AMKNDMENT  OFFBOD  BT    MX.   GSOSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oaoss:  On  page 
1  strike  out  all  of  lines  0  through  8.  and  on 
page  a  strike  out  aU  of  lines  1  through  3. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  much  intrigued  by  the  statements 
on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Path  AW],  that  hi  the  event  of  war 
thus  and  so  will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man knew — and  I  would  like  to  try  to 
impress  upon  him  now  that  we  are  in  a 
war,  and  not  "in  the  event  of  war."  H 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  does  not  be- 
lieve that,  he  might  take  a  quick  trip  to 
Arlington  Cemetery  and  note  the  arrivals 
and  new  graves,  or  the  gentleman  could 
inquire  at  the  Pentagon. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
having  trouble  getthig  casualty  figures 
these  days.  Not  so  long  ago  the  news- 
papers provided  the  the  figures  on  ca£- 
tialUes  in  the  Vietnam  war  about  once 
each  week.  Lately,  however,  it  has  been 
difficult  to  find  them  in  the  newspapers. 
I  do  not  know  why  unless  there  is  a  delib- 
erate attempt  to  withhold  this  informa- 
tion from  the  puldlc. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  a  mhiute.  If  0» 
papers  would  resume  printing  tbe  easn- 
alty  figures  with  respect  to  Vietnam.  It 
would'  be  obvious  to  the  gentlonan  ana 
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in  a  war  and 


They  are 
do  not  know 


Is  possible  that 

nder  those  clr- 

t   winning   it 

amendment 


some  others  that  we  ar|! 
not  "in  the  event  of  war"' 

Mr.  PATMAN.   Mr.  Cl^^^rman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.   I  yield 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  g^itleman  is  mis 
taken  about  the  casualties 
carried  In  my  district, 
whether  they  are  carried!  in  the  gentle- 
man's district  or  not.  iBut  I  meant  a 
third  world  war.  Of  coWrse,  we  have  a 
war  on  now  but  it  is  not  causing  us  the 
trouble  or  concern  that  ai  third  world  war 
would  cause  us,  and  we  lore  anticipating 
that  we  might  get  this  war  over  in  a  rea- 
sonable time  and  we  caii  resume  our  op- 
erations here.  But,  I  vis  referring  to 
worldwide  conflict. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Cht  i  rman,  the  gen- 
tleman fr<Mn  Texas  [M-,  Patman]  says 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  iiot  causing  us 
"trouble  or  concern."  1  Iwlll  say  to  the 
gentleman  just  this:  it!  is  giving  me 
trouble  and  concern,  anc)  It  is  about  time 
the  fighting  of  that  wart  be  turned  over 
to  the  servicemen  therq  |  instead  of  the 
boys  in  Washington.  Ii 
we  could  end  the  war 
cumstances.  We  are 
today. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  provide  that  we  i(o  back  to  the 
present  law  and  providej  {$65,000  for  the 
financing  of  this  commitliee. 

The  gentleman  f  rc«n  iJdxas  has  spoken 
time  after  time  today  about  inflation. 
Well,  he  is  opening  a  door  to  inflation 
by  providing  in  this  biij  for  unlimited 
funds  for  the  committe^i  when  there  is 
no  showing  that  the  $6q,p00  is  not  ade- 
quate. 

Why  give  this  co! 
committee,  all  the  mon< 
I  do  mean  "all"  becai 
vision  in  the  bUl  it  is 
count. 

I  reiterate  that  my 
hold  the  law  as  it  stan 
Bive  them  the  same  $ 
have  been  getting  for  each  fiscal  year  up 
to  this  point.  That  is  enough.  It  is  Just 
that  simple,  and  I  urge  idoptlon  of  my 
amendment.  J 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amer  oment. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  this  ^mmlttee  has 
been  handicapped.  SenAor  Robertson, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  C<  mmittee  on  De- 
fense Production,  has  lien  very  much 
handicapped.  If  we  ha(  jto  have  an  in- 
vestigation, and  we  ha\^  needed  them, 
we  could  not  conduct  thtin— at  least  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Deflanse  Production 
could  not — because  we  did  not  have  the 
money.  ] 

With  only  a  $65,000  111  Citation,  and  at 
««t  two  of  those  peopl^  on  that  smaU 
*"      being     minority     representatives. 


tee,  this  Joint 
it  wants — and 
with  this  pro- 
open  end  ac- 

mdment  would 

S  presently  and 
000  that  they 


roU 


whenever  you  state  thatj  even  the  Com- 
mittee on  AppropriaUori  will  not  have 
me  power  to  go  into  the  facts  and  de- 
termine what  the  coicmittee  should 
we— under  the  circumstances  when 
were  will  be  the  greatest  responsibilities 
on  this  committee  because  of  the  Viet- 
n«n  war  and  therefore  We  do  not  know 
rZ^  ^  expect,  it  should  be  left  to  the 
Jjommlttee  on  Approp -latlons  exacUy 
«r  ri?  '""*•*  'o"*  •M  o  ^  ler  committees 
•n  left— they  are  all  U 1 1  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Appropriations,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  goes  over  these 
accounts  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  and 
makes  sure  that  the  money  is  spent  well 
or  it  is  not  appropriated. 

So  instead  of  restricting  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  preventing 
them  from  making  it  more  in  the  event 
of  trouble — just  leave  it  up  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Why  dis- 
criminate against  this  particular  com- 
mittee? This  committee  will  have 
something  to  do  with  winning  the  war  I 
hope.  If  it  does,  do  you  want  to  restrict 
a  committee  that  is  helping  to  win  the 
war?  Why  should  you  discriminate 
against  it? 

If  you  psiss  this  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross],  you  will  be  saying  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  "We  will 
trust  you  and  we  will  trust  you  on  every 
committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  ex- 
cept the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense 
Production,  we  will  limit  you  to  $65,- 
000" — ^which  is  an  insufficient  amount 
for  them  to  do  the  Job.  We  know  it  is 
insufficient  but  we  would  be  holding 
them  right  to  that  line.  So  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  this 
Congress  has  every  right  to  set  a  limit 
upon  an  authorization.  We  do  it  every 
day. 

This  Is  not  an  average  standard  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress.  This  legislation 
was  proposed  to  extend  the  committee 
for  4  years  and  the  chairman's  own  com- 
mittee extended  it  for  2  years.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  put  in  a  monetary 
restriction  as  we  do  on  virtually  every 
other  authorizmigLle^slation  that  Is 
passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross),  there 
were — ayes  30,  noes  29. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  votes 
"no." 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  Mr.  Gross  and  Mr.  Pat- 
man  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
40,  noes  50. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMKNUMENT    omatED   BT    MB.    HALL 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Chairmar,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Anxendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hall:  On  page 
1,  Insert  a  comma  at  the  end  of  line  8,  and 
inunedlately  after  line  8  Insert  "which  shall 
not  exceed  $86,000  In  any  fiscal  year" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  It  would  not 
strike  the  entire  wording  on  line  8  and 
the  first  three  lines  on  page  2.  It  would 
simply  add  a  comma  after  the  word  "sec- 


tion," so  that  the  language  would  read 
as  follows: 

(e)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section,  which  shall  not  exceed  $85,000 
in  any  fiscal  year,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House — 

And  so  foith.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
712(a)  establishes  a  joint  congressional 
committee  known  as  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Defense  Production.  This  amend- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with  either  the 
question  of  whether  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Defense  Production  should  be 
amended  or  extended,  nor  does  it  have 
to  do  with  the  so-called  standby  au- 
thority for  the  President  to  control  con- 
sumer credit.  This  simply  takes  away 
and  adds  around  30  percent,  I  believe, 
by  direct  calculation;  to  the  existing 
amount  that  the  chairman  may  have^ 
and  avoids  authorizing  an  open-ended 
account  with  no  limitation  whatsoever. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  there  is  some 
need  for  an  increase  in  expenses  in  this 
area  of  this  Board  with  the  regular  cost- 
of-living  Increases,  clerk  hire  increases, 
and  so  forth. 

I  speak  also  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of 
Congress.  We  expect  to  bring  out  very 
shortly  some  important  committee  sug- 
gestions. This  is  not  an  operating  com- 
mittee and  does  not  have  the  power  to 
legislate  or  vote  out  legislation,  but  there 
will  be  an  omnibus  bill,  including  over 
100  resolutions,  perfecting  the  reorga- 
nization of  Congress,  and  many  of  these 
will  pertain  to  committee  work.  Joint 
committee  work,  special  committees,  ad 
hoc  committees,  their  stafiBng,  both 
majority  and  minority,  with  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  majority,  because  this  Joint 
committee  is  well  represented  in  both 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House.  We  have 
had  over  2  years  of  testimony,  reams  of 
it,  affecting  the  rules  of  the  committee 
work;  $85,000  is  an  adequate  fund  for 
any  1  fiscal  year,  and  the  amount  should 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  indeed  are  in- 
terested in  preventing  inflation,  we  must 
act  prudently  ourselves  and  with  fiscal 
responsibility  in  the  House.  We  must 
not  approve  open-ended  expense  ac- 
coimts  for  committees  or  persons.  As  all 
the  committee  well  recalls,  our  new  rules 
in  the  89th  Congress  limit  our  own  com- 
mittee operating  expenses  in  the  House, 
and  only  yesterday  we  did  so  and  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  counterpart  funds 
where  possible  as  a  savings  to  taxpayers. 

I  hope  no  one  will  object  to  the  30-per- 
cent extension  on  the  limitotion  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  chairman  acting  now 
or  in  the  future  for  this  joint  committee. 
It  is  my  intention  to  see  that  they  have 
adequate  staffing  and  adequate  funds 
and  that  it  can  still  be  reviewed  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  truly  feel  there  should  be  no  objec- 
tion to  this  amendment.  I  hope  it  will 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  BCX30S.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BOGOS.  BCt.  Chairman,  I  hope 
this  amendment  will  be  defeated.  Ab  I 
understand  It  the  ioML  commMee,  under 
the  present  authoriaatton  approprlatian. 
would  have  $t5,000  for  the  supervlaory 
work  over  $8  billion  in  Government 
stoclipillnc.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
by  cutting  back  $20,000,  we  could  very 
well  eo«t  the  taxpayers  much  more  than 
the  $20,000  we  are  diseuaaing  in  this 
amendnicnt. 

Mr.  GERALD  B.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  X  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  BfCichigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Can  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  tell  us  how 
much  this  committee  has  spent  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  and  in  the  current  Oscal 
year? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  do  that  for  Just  for  a  awment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  BSr.  Chairman,  we  had 
in  this  committee,  with  Senator  Robibt- 
soN,  $65,000.  Of  course,  they  are  re- 
stricted to  that  Other  committees  will 
leave  it  up  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BOGGS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  just  a 
minute? 

Mr.  BOGG6.  X  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, did  the  gentleman  from  Texas  say 
the  committee  has  spent  $66,000  or  did 
he  say  that  ia  what  had  been  authorized, 
but  not  neecBaarily  what  the  committee 
had  spent? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGG8.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texae. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chahman.  that  Is 
what  waa  authorised  and  spent.  There 
were  demwnds  feu:  other  expenditures 
and  investigations,  but  they  could  not  be 
conducted  because  there  was  not  enough 
money  to  protect  the  $8  billion  Invested 
by  the  Government. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGOB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
mind  yleldiBg.  but  I  want  to  dlseuas  an- 
other subject  for  a  moment  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  know  the  gentleman 
does,  but  we  are  not  reducing  the  $05,000. 
Quite  the  contrary.  We  are  increasing 
it.  In  the  Hall  amendment  We  are  in- 
creasing it  to  a  total  of  $85,000.  I 
thought  from  the  gentleman's  first  state- 
ment that  he  must  surely  have  mis- 
understood. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct  Under  the  law. 
the  committee  can  spend  up  to  $65,000. 
That  has  been  spent  for  all  expenses,  for 
all  purposea  Now.  the  Committee  oo 
Banking  and  Currency  voted  uaanir 
raously  really  to  make  it  open  end.  Jutt 
lilce  all  other  committees,  and  to  leave 
it  up  to  the  Apprapriations  Committee 
entirely. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  X  appreciate  the  correc- 
tion but.  Mr.  Chairioan.  I  would  hope 
we  can  rely  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  this. 


In  the  moaacnt  I  haim  left,  I  wani  to 
make  an  obMrvation  whlsh  I  think  la  of 
interest  to  aU  the  Mn[rt>ers  of  the  Hoose. 

I  am  glad  to  see  our  Speaker  is  up  to 
par  today.  I  waa  a  tttOe  concerned 
about  him  yesterday.  He  has  the  energy 
of  a  mule,  although  he  has  a  much  bet- 
ter disposition  as  all  of  you  know.  But 
when  he  slows  down  to  atx)ut  my  pace, 
I  think  there  is  perhaps  something  wrong 
with  him.  But  today,  as  we  see,  he  is 
ahead  of  Carl  and  myself  and  everybody 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOOOe.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  number  of  us  were  ecceemed 
yesterday  about  the  Speaker.  Some  of 
us  urged  him  to  take  part  of  the  day  off. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  did,  but  we 
are  delighted  to  see  him  iMick.  Appar- 
ently today  he  is  feeling  as  well  as  he  has 
for  a  good  niunber  of  years  and  we  are 
mighty  pleased. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can 
tell  the  gentleman  the  Speaker  did  not 
ti^e  eir.  He  was  at  a  meeting  tn  the 
White  House  from  6  o'clock  until  about 
7:30.  At  this  meeting  with  all  House 
committee  chairmen  the  President  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  the  work  being 
done  by  this  Congress.  Then  I  saw  him 
at  a  reception,  at  which  he  stayed  until 
8  o'elock.    So  his  energy  is  abundant. 

While  I  am  saying  this,  if  the  gentle- 
man [Mr.  FoRol  will  forgive  the  tan- 
modesty,  I  believe  the  Speaker  and  the 
minority  lead«'  have  reaOy  done  an  out- 
standing Job  fafi  this  Congress. 

To  date  we  have  passed  60  percent  of 
the  recommendations  sent  here  by  the 
executive  branch  (tf  the  Government.  In 
my  Judgment,  that  is  a  very  fine  record 
indeed. 

The  program  Congress  handles  is  a 
very  heavy  program.  The  business  of 
conducting  the  legislative  affairs  of  the 
country  today  is  onerous,  to  say  the  least. 

I  might  say  that  while  some  people 
refer  to  a  so-called  "T-T  Club."  Tuesday 
through  Thursday,  in  the  case  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  of  the  ma- 
Joitty  leader,  our  beloved  and  able  Carl 
Albist.  there  is  no  such  club.  They  are 
here  T  days  a  week,  and  they  diligently 
apply  themadvea  to  the  wotlc  at  the  Con- 
gress day  in  and  day  out  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  Just  wanted  to  take  this  tine  to  e«n- 
mend  both  of  them,  and  to  wish  the 
Speaker  a  return  to  Hie  abundant  energy 
that  he  normally  enjoys. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
talce  only  a  few  seconds  to  inform  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  the  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  committees  af  Con- 
gress aiul  in  some  of  the  agencies  a<  the 
Government  are  fixed  by  law.  They  are 
not  all  open  end.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  the  records  he  win  find  that  to  be 
true. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  has  to 
do  with  $8  billion  w^orth  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials.    I  know  that  in  the 


reecnt  past,.  eCorts  wen  made  to  have  a 
special  study  BMKle  by  tfala  cemmlttce 
which. would coit$9QA.  It  waaavcty  Im- 
portant study  involving  the  praseeutkm 
of  the  war,  oitical  materials  and  eveiy- 
thlBs  sise,  yet  the  committee  was  unable 
to  do  it  because  the  restricted  budget  of 
$66,000  was  all  taken  uik 

The  Republicans  have  two  minority 
staff  people  on  this  oonunittee,  and  the 
Democrats  have  the  rest  It  does  not 
take  much  to  use  up  $65,000. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  committee, 
let  us  permit  it  to  function  in  the  same 
way  and  manner  that  all  other  commit- 
tees function.  Let  us  leave  the  amount 
ot  aiHiropriationa  up  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  which  can  hear  the 
facts. 

We  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  de- 
veUH>-  As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  says, 
we  are  in  a  war.  Of  course  we  are  in  s 
war.  We  do  not  Imow  what  is  going  to 
happen.  Somebody  should  have  some 
flexibility  in  passing  on  this. 

U  we  make  it  rigid,  at  $65,000— and 
that  is  already  taken  up  with  salaries  for 
a  few  people — there  Is  nothing  that  can 
be  done.    There  is  no  flexibility  left 

Furthermore,  this  is  a  discrimination 
against  this  comn:ilttee,  if  we  say  that 
there  will  be  a  fixed  amount  above  whidi 
they  canont  go.  even  though  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  recommended 
imanimously  that  this  be  taken  off,  and 
even  tliough  no  other  committee  has  it 
It  is  a  dlscrimhiation  against  this  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  an  Important  committee.  It  is 
going  to  have  a  great  responsibility,  an 
increasing  responsibility  as  the  Vietnam 
war  progresses.  Of  all  times,  iu>w  is  not 
tlie  time  to  restrict  the  committee  wtiieh 
has  an  $6  billion  responsibility.  It  would 
be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to  cut 
this  down. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yi^d? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  was  curious  about 
something  the  gentleman  said.  The  gen- 
tleman said  that  the  staff  members  on 
the  committee  were  two  appointed  by 
the  Republicans,  and  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  hid  all  the  rest  How  many 
is  aU  the  rest? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  About  three.  I  believe. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many  there 
are.  It  is  a  small  staff.  Obviously  it 
must  be  small,  when  they  do  not  spend 
more  than  $65,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  X  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  times  has  the 
committee  met  in  the  last  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  PAT1CAN.  A  number  of  times. 
They  get  out  a  good  report. 

Mr.  GROSSw  What  is  "a  number  of 
times?- 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  rJHrtmj  meetings,  or  Just  reporting. 
(H- things  like  that? 

Mr.  GR068.    Oflleial  meetings. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Here  is  a  volume  over 
here.  I  wffl  ask  the  page  to  take  it  over 
to  the  gentleman.  It  U  very  inlerestiag. 
It  tells  evenrthteg  durinc  the  last  year. 
I  think  that  the  genUeman  wUl  be  im- 
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pressed  with  this.  Whet^  he  sees  it  I 
tbink  he  will  be  willing  to  ask  Dr.  Hall 
to  withdraw  his  amendmttit,  because  I 
believe  he  will  discover  that  he  is  doing 
a  great  disservice  to  try  tU  restrict  this. 
Show  it  to  the  gentlemaii  from  Iowa, 
please,  and  I  hope  you  lo)c  it  over  and 
look  it  over  now. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chain  lan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ifr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chain  nan,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yield!  r  g.  I  want  to 
emphasize  this  and  ask  hli  i  to  correct  his 
statement  that  this  ameiidmnet  would 
still  limit  it  to  $65,000. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  To  $85,000. 
Blr.  HALL.  To  $85,000,  I  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  was  rig:  a. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Do  yoi  not  think  it 
it  a  little  bit  ridiculous  to!  try  to  get  a 
(30,000  limit  on  a  $8  billio^  project? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  not  tU  ak  it  is  nearly 
as  ridiculous,  if  you  will  field  further, 
u  letting  the  gentleman  ^ve  an  open 
end  in  the  Capitol,  esp«()ially  since  I 
know  his  propensity  for  great  figures. 
Besides,  the  Jurisdiction  m  the  stock- 
pile is  well  vested  in  the  Armed  Services 
Cnnmittee  and  the  OEP  and  memy  oth- 
ers besides  the  Defense  PtDduction  Act. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  yield  further 
at  this  time.  I  Just  hope  that  the  gen- 
tlonan  will  withdraw  hi$  amendment, 
because  trying  to  save  $20,000  on  an  $8 
billion  stockpile  with  the  great  respon- 
siUlity  in  this  conunittee  i  (n  wartime  is 
Kxnething  that  I  hope  ibe  gentleman 
from  Missouri  will  not  inslit  on.  I  hope 
he  will  withdraw  his  an^endment,  be- 
cause certainly  it  is  agaihst  the  public 
Interest  to  have  this  limfljed  to  $85,000 
fnnn  here  on  out.  Any  oped  end  is  closed 
by  the  Conunittee  on  Appropriations. 
Why  should  you  insist  on  having  a  limit 
on  this  committee  and  on  iQo  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House?  Whirljust  take  this 
out?  1 1 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Cliiairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  nc^t  going  to  use 
my  5  minutes,  but  I  woiild  like  to  put 
this  fact  on  the  Record.  1!^  the  very  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  th^  knowledge  of 
the  other  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, there  has  been  }io  meeting  of 
the  Joint  Defense  Production  Conunittee 
this  year.  I  i 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  can  aUy  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  believe  he  [£  mistaken. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  think  [the  chairman 
referred  to  the  fact  thatljwe  have  con- 
trol of  a  $8  billion  stocktUe.  The  rec- 
ord will  show  that  this  committee 
through  the  Defense  Production  Act  only 
controlled  about  a  $1  bijion  stockpile, 
»nd  I  believe  the  record  iiould  be  cor- 
rected. There  are  three  <  ifferent  stock- 
PUes.  I  feel  the  granting  ( 020,000  more 
than  has  been  used  by  itp  committee  in 
recent  years  should  be  ^ple  to  take 
c*re  of  the  conmilttee  nej^  during  the 
;  next  2  years,  each  year. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  (phairman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

„>?•  WIDNALL.   I  heart  ly  support  and 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  ai  dendment. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  since  he  is  finished? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  this  In- 
volves all  the  stockpiles.  There  is  no 
question  about  it;  $8  billion.  This 
$20,000  is  squeezing  the  committee 
down  on  a  great  $8  billion  responsibility 
in  wartime  in  coimection  with  criticsd 
and  strategic  materials.  I  Just  hope  we 
can  find  a  better  way  to  save  $20,000. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  reiterate  the  fact  that  this 
committee  has  nothing  to  do  with  two 
other  stockpiles.  There  are  three  stock- 
piles. The  stockpiles  we  have  control  of 
amount  to  about  $1  billion,  according  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Take  the  report  that 
is  filed,  the  15th  aimual  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Joint  Conunittee  on  De- 
fense Production,  on  page  114  where  it 
is  outlined  and  itemized.  Right  there  on 
that  page  114— $8,181,121,600.  That  is 
what  we  have  considered  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  How  much  is  under 
the  Defense  Production  Act? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  AU  of  the  $8,181,121,- 
600  is  considered  in  the  Joint  committee 
report.  Take  your  book  and  look  at  it. 
It  is  right  here. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Actually  the  report  of 
the  conunittee  to  which  the  gentleman 
refers  shows  that  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  inventory  of  minerals  and 
metals  held  on  June  30,  1965,  cost  the 
Government  $1,380,197,771.95  and  had 
a  market  value  of  $902,169,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missoiul  [Mr.  HallI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hall)  there 
were — ayes  52,  noes  48. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  conmiittee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Immediately  before  title  VII  of 
the  Defense  Productton  Act  of  1950  Insert  the 
following: 

"TTTLX  VI— CONTaOL  OF  CONBtrHBt  cREorr 

"Sic.  601.  To  assist  In  carrjrlng  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  issue  regulations,  which  may  include 
definitions  of  terms  used  in  this  title,  to 
control,  to  such  extent  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate— 

"(1)  The  extension  of  consumer  credit,  by 
means  of  any  {H-ohiblUons,  restrictions,  or 
requirements  relating  to^ 

"(A)  the  amounts  in  which  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  credit  may  be  extended  to 
any  person, 

"(B)  the  maximum  maturity  or  other  re- 
quirements as  to  the  repayment  or  liqiiida- 
tion  of  any  extension  of  consumer  credit, 

"(C)  where  consumer  credit  is  used  for  the 
pvirchase  of  IndentUlable  property,  maximum 
loan-to-value  ratios, 

"  (D)  the  terms  of  any  arrangement  for  the 
lease  or  rental  of  personal  property,  and 

"<E)  such  other  elements  in  any  extension 
of  credit  as  may  in  his  Judgment  require  reg- 
ulation in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Utle. 


"(2)  The  extenaion  of  credit  to  finance  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  the  extension  of  con- 
sumer credit.  Controls  imposed  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  may  be  related  to  the  bor- 
rower's financial  history,  or  to  the  lender's 
other  loams  and  Investments,  or  to  such  other 
factors  as  the  President  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  lender  engaged 
both  in  the  extension  of  consumer  credit  and 
in  other  types  of  financing,  the  proportion 
of  such  lender's  assets  which  may  be  de- 
voted to  the  extension  of  any  type  of  con- 
sumer credit. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
of  credit  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  real 
property. 

"Sk.  602.  The  President  shaU  have  the 
same  powers  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  this  title  and  all 
regulations  Issued  thereunder  as  are  con- 
ferred by  section  21  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  upon  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  with  respect  to  that 
Act  and  rules  and  regulations  Issued  there- 
under. The  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  same  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
matters  arising  under  this  title  as  is  con- 
ferred upon  such  courts  by  secUons  21  and 
27  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
with  respect  to  matters  arising  under  that 
Act. 

"Sec.  603.  Whoever  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  title  or  any  regulation  is- 
sued thereunder  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

"Sec.  604.  The  President  may  delegate  in 
whole  or  in  part  any  function  conferred 
upon  him  by  this  title  to  any  one  or  more 
officers,  department^,  or  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  and  may  In  his  discretion  con- 
fer authority  to  redelegate  any  function  so 
delegated." 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  717 
(a)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "0«e  VI,"  immediately 
after  "tlUe  HI,". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read:  "Section  104  and  Utle  II 
of  this  Act,  and  all  authority  conferred 
thereunder,  shaU  terminate  at  the  close  of 
June  30,  1953." 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bos  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  chickens  are  now  coming  home  to 
roost.  Having  engaged  in  the  greatest 
domestic  spending  spree  in  sJl  history, 
coincident  with  a  large-scale  war,  the 
administration  now  plans  to  police  the 
American  people  in  an  attempt  to  keep 
the  economy  from  going  through  the 
roof. 

We  are  again  facing  wage  controls, 
rent  controls,  food  controls,  and  price 
controls  on  almost  everything  as  the  ad- 
ministration, backed  by  this  pushbut- 
ton Congress,  seeks  to  make  the  Amer- 
ican i>eople  pay  the  price  for  its  waste 
and  extravagance. 

This  bill  now  before  us  makes  possible 
another  Office  of  Price  Stabilization, 
another  army  of  bureaucrats,  another 
tying  up  in  Federal  redtape  of  the  in- 
dividual effort  which  makes  our  country 
rich  and  prosperous. 

When  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
with  its  Republican  Congress,  rescinded 
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in  1953  the  rery  restrletfa>ns  vhicfa  ft  is 
now  aooght  to  relnstltute.  no  less  than 
4I3  million  new  Jobs  in  our  pxlvate  in- 
dustry were  created. 

This  is  a  repressive  measure  wliich  is 
totiUly  unnecessary.  All  the  Ue  Dcbo- 
cratlc  majority  in  Congress,  and  the  ad»- 
minlstratlon,  has  to  do  is  to  halt  the  pares- 
ent  wild  and  extravatant  domestic 
spending.  It  has  to  take  the  very  bold 
step  of  cutting  off  the  political  butter 
during  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  inflationary  spending  has  been 
created  by  such  ridiculousness  as  having 
more  generals  for  the  poverty  war  than 
there  are  Army  generals  in  Vietnam — 
'and  at  higher  pay.  It  has  been  created 
by  patting  money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
politicians  In  the  name  of  helping  the 
poor,  action  which  has  rocked  almost 
every  city  in  the  country.  The  waste  and 
extravagance,  in  fact,  make  Teapot 
Dome  looks  like  a  teakettle. 

Yet.  rather  than  avoid  the  Inevitable 
inflation  which  always  robs  those  with 
fixed  incomes — the  housewife  and  wage 
earner,  and  the  aged — the  administra- 
tion and  its  followers  on  Capitol  Hill  now 
prefer  to  reginaent  the  consumer.  This 
consumer  Is,  of  course,  the  American 
citizen. 

Thla  Is  the  outcome  of  the  folly,  the 
mismanagement,  and  colossal  spending 
at  the  record  rate  of  $160  billion  a  yeai-  . 
of  this-  administration. 

In  my  mixul,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
American  people,  their  eyes  fully  opened, 
win  Tote  out  of  ofBce  this  fall  those  who 
would  regiment  and  regulate  every  aspect 
of  their  lives.  For  my  part,  I  will  not 
vote  to  tie  up  our  already  overburdened 
people  In  redtape.  I  will  vote  against  this 
outrageous  measure. 

Mr.  HAR8HA.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  ask 
unantemis  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  iKiint  ttt  the  Rzcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<iacst  of  tiie  gentleman  Trom 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  effort  of  the  Democrats 
to  fmpoee  eredlt  controls  on  the  pub- 
lic. 

In  this  period  of  rising  inflation,  It 
Is  the  individual  with  a  limited  or  fixed 
ineone  who  suffers  the  greatest  hard- 
ship ftom  this  type  of  control.  Por  these 
peoplB  inflation  means  a  tragic  reduc- 
tion ta  purchasing  pewvr,  and  with  con- 
sumer eredlt  eontrols.  this  adminiafera- 
tk»  weuld  haadfcap  these  Indfriduals 
even  more.  Credit  controls  would  Im- 
post a  "ipsdal  tax"  on  those  least  aUe 
to  afford  It. 

WtthoMt  question,  the  real  casualty  of 
sueh  cre<M  saati'ols  would  be  the  fkuiOjr 
wfth  mdMtanttakl  needs  but  moeterate 
means.  Ther  dteertainate  agataut  the 
buyer  wllhAUfe  rea<tr  cash,  antf  tte  brunt 
of  ersdft  controls  woidd  fMI  opan  those 
in  the  lowest  Income  brackets,  the  fluB- 
Ules  iBHt  stale  to  accumulsie  downpay- 
nwalK  It  to  these  InAvMa^  who  do 
not  lMn«  (he  resources  to  par  ca^  or 
txy  Mitmb  srvs  flOwiipssiBents  whSB  ftey 
p«MiMe  am  aalsiuutaflfr,  wssWng  mm- 
chins,  or  some  other  houaefaefct  air- 
Whst  is  neefcd  to  eentrot  hi- 
ts not  ssnsumer  eredlt  controls. 


but  rather  sontrols  over  unnecessary 
Ooverraasnt  spendtng. 

Wtar  shouM  ths  Congrssa  Mte  to  liiu 
pose  spending  controls  on  the  consuming 
pobBc  when  it  r^uass  to  curtail  Federal 
spending  Itself?  The  fault  lies  not  with, 
the  consuming  polilie,  but  with  the  in- 
flationary fiscal  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  this  special  tax  would 
furtbcr  discriminate  against  those  least 
able  to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  infla- 
tion by  fiuther  dlminiahing  their  pur- 
chasing power.  The 'people  are  not  to 
bbme  for  Inflation  The  responsibility 
for  inflBtlan  fles  with  the  administra- 
tion, and  this  Demacrat -controlled  Con- 
gress. Priiiate  credit  is  not  at  the  root 
of  thla  problem,  but  rather  public  spend- 
ing. Further  controls  over  the  peside  ate 
not  the  answer  to  this  rising  kiOatlon. 
Tile  answer  can  be  found  hi  Federal 
spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendmrait  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

According,  the  Cranmittee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  hanring  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNC.  Chairman  of  the  CcHnmlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  conslderatli»  the  bill 
(UJl.  14025)  to  extend  the  Defense 
ProducUoa  Act  of  1950)  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
877,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
pre^ous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
for  a  separate  vote  on  the  committee 
amendment,  on  the  control  (^  consimier 
credit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  tham  en  gros. 

The  qiustian  Is  on  the  aaisndiBents. 

The  amendsMnts  wa«  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amoadment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  bsoi  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  pag*  2.  foUowlnc  Uam  3,  tnaort: 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  IminBdlately  befor*  tiU*  Vn  at 

th«  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  insert  tha 

following : 

"TiTLa  VI — cosntoK  or  eoifsrazB  ciaar 

**Sac.  601.  To  BMlst  ia  eaorylng  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act,  the  President  is  avtfeor- 
laed  to  laaue  regulations,  which  may  include 
deflnitloDS  of  terma  iiaed  In  this  tltlo,  to 
control,  to  such  extent  as  h*  saay  rtaiiiii  sp- 
profirlate 

"(l)  The  extension  of  consinner  credit,  ftjr 
means  of  any  prohibitions,  restrletlooa,  or 
requirements  relating  t»— 

"(A)  the  amovnta  in  wUch  aai<>  the  por- 
posee  ftir  wUtfi  credM  aaay  be-  eztwaded  to 
any  person. 

"(B)  the  Biaxlmnm  maturity  or  other  re- 
quirements as  to  the  repayment  or  DquUia- 
t^BB  qk  aivy  esteiSBton  oC  eonaunwr  erecHV. 

"(C)  wher»eaaa«BMren<Ht  tensed  tar  ttev 
poreiMae  of  tdoBtUaliie  property,  aMHttanm 
leaa-to  *atue  c»tlaa^ 

"(^  the  tana* of  any  aiiaugemeBt  for  the 
lease  or  rental  of  personal  property,  aMk 


"(M)  aneh  otbec  alementa  In  any  est 
of  credit  as  may  in  hla  Judgmant  reqoii* 
regulation  in  ordar  to  carry  out  tlu  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  extension  ot  credit  to  finance 
directly  or  Indirectly  the  extension  of  oon> 
sumer  credit.  Controls  Impoaed  pursuant 
to  this  paragrapta  may  Ike  pelata4l  to  the 
borrower's  financial  history,  cr  to  the  lenders 
other  loans  and  inveatmenta,  or  to  such  othw 
factors  as  the  President  may  deem  appra- 
prlate. 

"(3)  Ita  the  case  of  any  tender  engaged 
both  in  the  extension  of  constinjer  credit 
and  In  other  types  at  financing,  the  proper. 
tlon  of  such  lender's  assets  which  may  he 
devoted  to  the  extension  of  any  type  of  co»- 
sumer  aredlt. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  extensions  of 
credit  to  Wruiwie  the  acquision  aC  real  pcap- 
erty. 

"Ssc.  SOa.  The  President  shall  have  the 
same  powers  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  this  title  and  sH 
regulations  lasued  thereunder  as  are  con- 
ferred by  section  21  of  the  Sacorttles  tt- 
change  Act  of  1064  upon  the  Securltlea  eaS 
Exchange  Conunlsslon  with  respect  to  tkat 
Act  and  rules  and  regulations  issued  there- 
under. The  courts  of  the  Unite*  States  shill 
have  the  same  J\iriadlctlon  with  respect  to 
matters  arising  under  thla  latle  as  is  cos- 
ferred  upon  snob  courta  by  scctiona  21  tut 
27  of  the  Securities  ■scbange  Act  of  1934 
with  respect  to  matters  arlalng  under  tliat 
Act. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FCffiD  (during  tbt 
reading  of  the  amendment).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimaas  consent  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  sines  It  was  just  read 
a  few  mommits  ago  and  that  it  be  pdateA 
in  the  Rscoio. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objectlan.  it 
is  se  ordered. 

There  was  no  objectioa. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  oa 
the  amendmsoL 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.Speaktf, 
oa  that  I  ask  for  tha  yeaa  and  nagra. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taJun;  and  tbere 
wore— yeas  73,  nays27S,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  82,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  145] 
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Kelly 
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in.CaUt. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Conte  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Herlong  against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Qettys  against. 

Mr.  Multer  for.  with  Mr.  Taylor  against. 

Mr.  ToU  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  OUbert  against. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  for,  with  Mr.  OTielU  of 
Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Miller  for,  with  Mr.  Slkes  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Martin  at 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Gllllgan  with  Mr.  Otimey. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Chaml>erlaln. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Pirnie. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  OahUl. 

Mr.  Maclcay  with  Mr.  Maoaregor. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Moas  with  Mr.  Brlenbom. 

Mr.  Evliu  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  McKwen. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Orover. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Edwards  ot  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Krebs  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Curtin. 

Mr.  Blatmk  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Walker  of 
MisaiaBippi. 

Mr.    Jones  o(  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 

Martin  ot  Alfthama 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Dawson. 

Mr.  Culver  witti  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Reenlck  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Scheuw  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  PoweU  with  Mr.  Bancalio. 

Mr.  WlllUms  with  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Abemethy. 

Mr.  WiUis  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  McMlUan. 

BCr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Famsley. 

Mr.  LOVE  changed  his  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  McCarthy  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  CONTi]  who  If  he  were 
here  would  vote  "no."  Therefore,  I  with- 
draw my  vote  of  "yea"  and  vote  "pres- 
ent." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
blU. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time.    

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER     MESSAGE     FROM     THE 
SENATE 
A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  deiks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2950)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriaticHis  during  the  fiscal  year  1967 
for   procurement   of   aircraft,   missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  confer- 
«ice  with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
VOinta   Mr.    Russkll   of   Georgia,   Mr. 
Stxnnis,  Mr.  STMniGTOH.  Mr.  Jacksoit. 
Mr.  Saltonstall,  and  Mrs.  Smith  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  Con.  Res.  77) 
entitled  "Concurrent  resolution  author- 
izing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
hearings  on  supplemental  foreign  assist- 
ance for  Vietnam  for  fiscal  1966,"  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Hayden,  and  Mr.  Cxmns  to  be 
tile  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  Con.  Res.  90) 
entitled  "Concurrent  resolution  to  au- 
thorize printing  of  addltl(mal  copies  of 
hearings,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Hayden,  and  Mr. 
Curtis  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE  PR(X}RAM  FOR  THE 
WEEK  OF  JUNE  20, 1966 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  if  he  would  UmUy  give  xia  the 
program  for  the  following  week. 
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June  16,  1966 


Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AREND6.  I  srleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBESIT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  distinguished  minority 
whip,  we  have  finished '  the  legislative 
program  for  this  week  and  will  ask  to  go 
over,  after  announcement  of  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week,  to  Monday. 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
There  are  three  suspensions.  They  are 
as  follows: 

S.  1160.  clarifying  and  protecting  the 
right  of  the  public  to  information; 

HH.  698.  to  establish  Quadaliipe 
Mountains  National  Park  in  Texas;  and 

HSt.  10860,  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act 
amendments. 

On  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  I  point  out  that  Tuesday  is  Private 
Calendar  day,  and  the  following  bills  will 
be  considered: 

H.R.  13196,  Allied  Health  Professions 
Training  Act;  and 

HM.  15119,  Unemployment  Insurance 
Amendments  of  1966. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and  any  further  program 
may  be  annoimced. 

The  reason  we  have  scheduled  these 
bills  for  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  is  that  the  report  on  one  of  them 
has  not  been  filed,  and  both  of  them  are 
scheduled  to  come  before  the  Rules 
Committee  next  week.  We  would  like 
to  maintain  some  flexibility.  We  do  not 
expect  the  bill  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  tmtil  Wednesday.  I 
see  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  present.  Per- 
haps the  gentleman  friHn  Illinois  will 
yield  to  him. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing me  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  AREND6.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MIIIJ3.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night Saturday.  June  18  next,  to  file  a 
report  on  the  bill  HH.  15119. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTINUATION  OP  THE  LEOISLA- 
LATTVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  WEEK 
OP  JUNE  20.  1966 

Mr.  AI£ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  yield  further? 

Mr.  AREND6.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
miui  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  Rules  Committee 
has  expeditiously  reported  rules,  and  we 
are  not  anticipatinff  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. We  are  simply  caught  up  with  all 
legislation,  and  the  legislative  commit- 
tees have  caught  up  with  their  reports, 
except  these  two.  Tlie  Rules  Committee 
has  caught  up  also. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  that  Information. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  UNTIL  MON- 
DAY. JUNE  20.  1966 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  next  week 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  5  OP  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colimibia  may  sit  when  the  House  is 
in  session  on  Tuesday,  June  21. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  AGENTS  REGISTRATION 
ACT  OP  1938 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  I  submit 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  S.  693  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 


COTTON  RESEARCH  AND 
PROMOTION  ACT 

Mr.  STUBBLEPTKT.r).  Mr.  I^>eaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  HJl.  12322  to  en- 
able cottongrowers  to  establish,  finance, 
and  carry  out  a  coordinated  program  of 
research  and  promotion  to  Improve  the 
competitive  position  of,  and  to  expand 
markets  for  cotton,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Cooley, 
POACK,  Gathings,  Hagbn  of  California, 
Dagux,  Belcher,  and  Tbagitx  of  Califor- 
nia. 


CUTBACK  IN  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecticMi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frtm 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
a  tragic  setback  to  the  domestic  objec- 


tives of  the  administration  and  to  this 
Congress  when  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations last  year  recommended  en- 
actment of  a  bill  to  appropriate  for  the 
war  on  poverty  a  sum  of  only  $1.5  billion 
for  fiscal  1966.  As  a  result.  Congress 
appropriated  only  that  sum.  rather  than 
the  $1,785  billion  that  had  earlier  been 
authorized  by  both  Houses  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  $1,895  which  was  the  sum 
originally  authorized  by  the  House. 

Because  the  war  on  poverty  was  short- 
changed by  Congress,  hundreds  of  excit- 
ing and  promising  programs  throughout 
the  country  have  had  to  be  curtailed.  I 
regard  this  as  a  real  misfortune,  since 
the  war  on  poverty — whichever  innocent 
administrative  mistakes  have  been  com- 
mitted in  its  name — has  proven  to  be  b 
conception  with  real  meaning,  putting 
into  effect  programs  of  genlnue  effecttve- 
ness.  to  attain  vital  social  goals.  The 
war  on  poverty  is  bringing  hope  at  last 
to  those  who  have  been  chronically  poor. 
I  am  not  alone  in  thinking  it  a  serious 
mistake  that  the  campaign  is  now  being 
grievously  imderflnanced.  The  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  meeting  yesterday  In 
Dallas,  reached  the  same  conclusion.  It 
is  bad  enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Government  holds  out  no  hope  to  the 
unfortunate  members  of  our  society.  I 
think  it  is  much  worse  when  we  hold  out 
hope,  then  tantalize  the  unfortunates  by 
keeping  it  Just  beyond  their  grasp.  That 
is  cruel.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  socially  de- 
structive. 

In  order  to  activate  the  machinery  for 
rectifying  the  mistake  involved  in  slash- 
ing the  war  on  poverty's  appropriation,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  resolution.  It 
is  a  somewhat  unprecedented  resolution, 
as  House  procedure  goes.  It  is  a  "sense 
of  Congress"  resolution.  Frankly,  if  I 
put  in  a  bill  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation, I  would  think  that  its  chances 
of  getting  to  the  floor  within  a  reasonable 
period  are  negligible.  For  that  reason,  I 
ask  Congress  to  declare  that  it  favors  the 
full  appropriation  of  $1,785  billion.  It 
means  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$285  million.  Perhaps,  when  the  Appn- 
priatlons  Committee  learns  of  the  un- 
equivocal approval  of  the  House,  it  will 
be  moved  to  bring  out  this  supide- 
mental  appropriation  without  delay.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  so.  This  is  an 
important  program.  It  can  be  success- 
ful. We  must  not  starve  it  to  death. 
The  resolution  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  890 

Whereas  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  U 
rightly  considered  the  key  to  the  PresWenfi 
program  to  conquer  poverty;  and 

Whereas  the  effectiveness  of  this  Act  hu 
already  been  amply  demonstrated;  and 

Whereas  the  current  appropriation  severely 
inhibits  activity  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  and  U  demonstrably  inadequate 
to  meet  current  needs;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors,  meeting  In  Dallas,  Texas,  on  June  15, 
1966.  passed  a  resolution  endorsing  the  full 
appropriation  for  the  war  on  poverty;  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Represenutlves 
originally  voted  to  appropriate  the  sum  of 
•1.896.000,000.  then  accepted  the  Conference 
Report's  figure  of  (1.765,000,000;  and 

Whereas  only  •1,600.000.000  has  thus  W 
been  appropriated  to  implement  the  Eco- 
nomic Opport\uilty  Act:  Now,  therefore,  b*  » 

Seaolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Hotus 
of  RepresentaUves  that  the  full  amount  au- 
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XboitBeA  to  be  appropriated  1  c  eairy  oat  the 
loooomlo  Opportunity  Act  :|c  1964  during 
the  lUcal  year  1908,  to  wit:  pi ,785 ,000.000— 
(itould  be  appropriated  in  order  that  the 
jKOgrams  provided  for  In  aucli  Act  may  be 
tolly  implemented. 


HOR1>>N 


pr:im 


CONGRESSMAN 
TROOP  PULLOUT 
AS  RENEWED  REASO* 
OF  ATLANTIC  UNION 


Mr.  HORTON.    Mr.  SjXsaker,  I  ask 


CITES 
FRANCE 
TOR  STUDY 


iss  the  House 
and  extend 


objectim 
eman  from 


:er,  we  have 
^eat  concern 


gnanimous  consent  to  add: 
for  1  minute  and  to  re' 
my  remarks.  

The   SPEAKER.    Is   t! 
to  the  request  of  the  gei(i1 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  8] 
watched  with  dismay  and 
the  rapid  decline  in  NATOla  prestige  and 
unity.  Yesterday  we  leaiiked  that  the 
first  major  steps  are  to  be  1  aken  to  with 
draw  American  men  and  e<]  liipment  from 
a  nation  we  have  twice  liqeo-ated  in  this 
eentury.  The  announcement  by  Secre- 
tary McNamara  that  our  Adr  Force  and 
support  units  will  pack  up  and  leave 
France  within  the  next  fe^  {months  puts 
the  question  of  the  future 
the  Atlantic  partnership 
us. 

It  is  easy  to  lay  the  full 
present  NATO  crisis  at  the 
and  De  Gaulle,  but,  whlli 
have  indeed  triggered  thi 
solve  nothing  by  merely 


NATO,  and 
irkly  before 


lame  for  the 
stotfnnce 
the  French 
events,  we 

pointing  the 


finger  of  blame  across  the  jAtlantlc.  My 
purpose  in  this  statement:  Is  to  offer  a 
more  constructive  wproaclkito  the  North 
Atlantic  crisis. 

Two  months  ago  it  was  pay  privilege 
to  introduce  House  Joint  B^scdution  999. 
which  seeks  the  creation  cf^an  Atlantic 
Union  delegation  from  the  QTnlted  States 
for  the  purpose  of  partidpa  ting  in  a  eon- 
vention  of  similar  delegatuns  tram  tiie 
other  nations  of  the  Ndkh  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  i 

Ordinarily,  I  would  not  ifke  theiime 
of  my  colleagues  to  speak  a  secona  time 
in  support  of  a  proposal  beHore  it  reaches 
the  floor.  But  the  need  lor  new  and 
forward-looking  directions;  in  our  rela- 
tionships with  the  AtlantU  partners  is 
too  pressing  to  be  relegat(!il  to  pasjdng 
mention.  | 

Tho«e  of  us  who  Joined  m  sponsoring 
this  resolution  are  aware  ot  the  very  real 
wd  immediate  dangers  t^t  threaten 
the  present  structure  of  the  NATO  alii- 
»nce.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  aware 
or  the  opportunities  for  continued  and 
rananced  unity  and  cooper  ition  that  the 
Atlantic  Union  concept  hoi  ^. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  Inpress  upon 
n^  coUeagues  the  necessil  y  of  probing 
the  poBsibiUties  of  Atlan  Ic  Union  in 
JfOMt,  at  a  time  when  il«  future  of 
«ATO  Is  adrift.   Our  dlstii^^uished  Sec- 

from  a 

where 

be  moved 

ears.    Such 

iven  5  years 


'•t*fy  of  State  Just  rei 
■J^to*  WHJvened  to  deU. 
^TO  headquarters  shou 
fm  its  Paris  home  of  17 

•n  event  was  inconoeivable , 

•w.  No  doubt  Mr.  Rusk  vent  to  Brus- 
■w»  With  an  American  poettUon  on  how 
SIJ^*"  ^  relocatioh  should  be 
solved.  Butwhatlsthe  Aiiiericanposl 


tlon  on  where  NATO  should  be  headed? 
Even  more  immediate  in  scope,  what  is 
our  position  on  how  to  avert  further 
crumbling  of  the  partnership?  How  do 
we  solve  the  next  problem  tulslng  in  the 
course  of  relocation  and  reorganization? 

I  think  all  in  this  Chamber  will  agree 
that  this  Nation  has  too  much  at  stake 
to  merely  react  to  conditions  created  by 
the  foreign  policy  moves  of  others.  Yet, 
since  the  effort  to  create  a  multilateral 
nuclear  force  in  NATO,  2  years  ago,  tills 
Nation  has  taken  no  significant  policy 
initiatives  in  the  North  Atlantic, 

Perhaps  it  is  not  our  failing  that  has 
brought  General  de  Gaulle  closer  to  the 
Kremlin's  gates,  but  It  is  nonetheless  our 
loss,  and  one  that  should  cause  concern 
for  the  future  of  the  fraternity  of  free 
peoples. 

Th\a  concern — evidenced  now  by  pub- 
lic attention  and  by  hearings  on  NATO 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate — can  take 
one  of  two  directions.  First,  we  can 
concentrate  on  the  preservation  of  NATO 
as  it  presently  exists — a  military  de- 
terrent to  C(xnmunist  initiative  in 
Western  Europe — by  exerting  our  pres- 
tige in  behalf  of  patching  up  the  orga- 
nization. Or,  second,  in  addition  to  this 
firm  reaction  of  our  Government  to  pre- 
serve what  has  served  us  for  17  years, 
we  could  begin  to  think  about  what  it 
will  take  to  maintain  a  beneficial  At- 
lantic partnership  10  to  15  years  from 
now.  If  NATO  today  is  a  useless  and 
outdated  ctmcept  in  France,  who  is  to 
say  that  meetings  to  accomplish  further 
relocations  of  NATO  headquarters  from 
other  nations  will  not  be  necessary  in 
1971.  or  even  earlier?  We  cannot  afford 
any  further  diminution  in  the  prestige 
or  BCOfte  of  our  Atlantic  alllanoe,  nor 
have  we  much  reason  to  hope  that  the 
alliance  can  remain  whole  by  standing 
still  any  longer.  The  compelling  con- 
clusion is  that  new  and  broader  direc- 
tions— like  the  Atlantic  Union  concept — 
are  needed  if  the  partnership  1b  to  sur- 
vive at  all. 

I  understand  that  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  is  aJx>ut  to  start  hearings  on 
the  resolution  that  could  open  the  door 
to  these  new  directions.  A  convention 
am<mg  delegations  from  all  Atlantic  na- 
tions interested  in  preserving  and  updat- 
ing the  terms  of  the  partnership  can  only 
benefit  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  ol 
the  entire  free  world — ^for  the  strength- 
ening of  this  Organization  is  a  strength- 
ening of  the  backbone  of  our  world  posi- 
tion. 


NONOERMANE  SENATE  WAR  CLAIMS 
RIDER  DESERVES  SCRUTINY 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remaiks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  fmn 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  alert  this  House  to  a  highly  significant 
rider  which  was  attended  to  a  totally 
unoontroTeralal  House-originated  bill — 
Hit.  1393&-^hai  that  biU  was  passed 
tm.  the  floor  of  the  other  body.  Hil. 
13935  has  been  returned  to  the  House 


for  concurrence  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. I  urge  that  the  bill  be  sent  to 
c(xiference  and  the  nongermane  amend- 
ment deleted.  If  it  has  any  merit,  then 
it  should  be  considered  separately  by  the 
approi»1ate  committees. 

On  Monday,  the  other  body  consid- 
ered HJl.  13935,  a  bill  which  this  House 
had  passed  by  unanimous  consent  on 
AprU  4,  1966.  In  approving  that  bUl, 
which  would  allow  Massachusetts  to  be- 
come  a  party  to  an  agreement  relating 
to  bus  taxation  proration  and  reciproc- 
ity, an  amendment  was  tacked  m  to  the 
bill  which  could  profoundly  affect  the 
future  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1962. 

I  believe  the  House  should  be  aware 
of  the  potential  effect  of  that  amend- 
ment, since  I  am  certain  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  would  want  to  have  a 
full  hearing  on  the  Issues  raised  by  the 
amendment  before  voting  m  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  amendment 
bears  no  relation  whatsoever  to  the  orig- 
inal bill.  The  House  bill  was  an  uncon- 
troversial  piece  of  legislation  dealing 
with  a  simple  interstate  ocunpact  for  the 
registration  of  bus  companies.  The  new 
amendment,  by  contrast,  would  make  a 
profound  change  in  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended  in  1962. 

The  nongermane  amendment  was  add- 
ed on  the  the  floor  in  the  other  body  and 
no  floor  debate  accompanied  it — Com- 
GREssioifAL  Recoks,  page  13033,  Jime  13, 
1966.  It  would  not  have  been  allowed 
as  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  The  House  bill  originated  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  whereas  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Ccanmittee 
has  jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settiement  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  to  HJl. 
13935  deserves  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  This  House  should  not 
be  in  the  positimi  of  bypassing  that  com- 
mittee in  acting  on  so  import«mt  a  piece 
of  legislatiMi. 

In  a  moment  I  will  explain  how  the 
proposed  amendment  would  work  and 
how  it  would  affect  the  War  Claims  Act. 
But  first  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
Foreign  Claims  Settiement  Commission 
itself  is  on  record  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  in  a  letter  from  Commission 
Chairman  Edward  D.  Re  to  Chairman 
Cuxxa,  dated  June  15,  1966. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  the  addition  of  6  percent  per 
annum  Interest  on  the  awards  made  by 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settiement  Commis- 
sion. They  provide  for  the  payment  of 
such  interest  in  the  present  cntter  of 
priority. 

Under  the  War  Claims  Act  first  prior- 
ity payments  go  to  those  who  have  death 
or  disability  claims.  Second  priority 
payments  go  to  those  who  have  claims 
arising  from  the  destruction  or  appro- 
priation of  small  business  concerns. 
Finally,  third  priority  payments  go  to 
small  individual  claimants  who  lost  pri- 
vate property. 

If  the  Senate  amendment  were 
ad(Y>ted.  the  third  category  of  claim- 
ants— ^who  constitute  the  largest  and  in 
a  sense  the  most  needy  group — would 
suffer. 

The  reason  for  this  is  simple.  The 
claimed  amount  In  the  first  and  second 
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order  off  priority  totals  approximately 
$90  million.  Interest  computed  at  6  per- 
cent over  a  span  of  25  years  would  In- 
crease the  awards  by  roughly  125  per- 
cent. Thus  total  payments  for  the  first 
two  priorities  might  run  as  high  as  $235 
million.  Yet  there  are  only  $176  million 
in  the  war  claims  fund  at  present,  and 
only  $50  million  are  scheduled  to  be 
transferred  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

Consequently.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
amendment  was  passed,  the  first  and 
second  priority  claims  would  very  possi- 
bly consume  all  of  the  money  In  the 
war  claims  fund,  and  leave  the  third 
priority  claimants  emptyhanded. 

Such  a  result  would  thwart  the  Intent 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  and  of  Congress,  when  It 
amended  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  In 
1962. 

Interest  wfis  not  provided  for  at  that 
time  for  the  precise  reason  that  it  was 
not  anticipated  that  the  fund  would  be 
large  enough  to  pay  the  prinicipal 
amount  of  awards.  Furthermore,  the 
committee  was  Influenced  by  the  lengthy 
study  of  the  War  Claims  Cooimission 
which  concluded  in  its  report  to  Con- 
gress on  war  claims  in  1953 — House  Doc- 
ument No.  67,  83d  Congress,  1st  session: 

No  intcTMt  should  be  allowed  on  any  claim 
nor  Bbould  interest  accrue  on  the  award.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Oommlaalon,  Interest  has 
no  place  In  ccmnectlon  with  war  claims  of  the 
type  under  study,  which,  as  noted,  are  paid 
pursuant  to  a  moral  obligation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  would  now  feel 
differently.  Perhaps  there  are  new  con- 
siderations which  were  not  taken  account 
of  at  that  time.  If  so.  then  the  War 
Claims  Act  should  be  amended. 

But  if  the  act  is  to  be  amended  in  so 
drastic  and  important  a  way.  then  it 
should  be  done  only  after  careful  deliber- 
ation by  the  Members  of  Congress.  It 
should  not  be  slipped  through  the  Houses 
of  Congress  without  care  or  notice. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  who  now  has  con- 
trol of  the  bill  as  amended  by  the  other 
body,  will  see  to  it  that  H.R.  13935  is 
sent  to  conference,  where  the  amend- 
ment to  the  War  Claims  Act  can  be  de- 
leted. Then,  if  the  authors  of  the 
amendment  feel  that  it  is  truly  impor- 
tant, the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  should  have  a  chance 
to  hold  proper  and  thoughtful  hearings. 


LET'S  RESTORE  BALANCE 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoho. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oallfomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  4lr.  Speaker.  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  during  a  moment  of  typ- 
ical candor,  once  remarked: 

Ifoney  ia  Indeed  the  moat  Important  thing 
la  tlM  world. 

While  all  may  not  agree  entirely  with 
Mr.  Shaw,  few  can  deny  that  the  respon- 
sible handling  of  our  Nation's  financial 


affairs  is  of  paramount  importance  in 
continuing  the  progress  of  our  society. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  those 
responsible  for  America's  financial  affairs 
are  in  the  midst  of  Increasingly  shrill 
debate  over  the  utilization  of  money  and 
the  operations  of  the  money  market- 
It  is  clear  that  the  attempt  to  slow  dowt, 
the  economy  by  a  singular  but  massive 
monetary  policy  change  has  come  a 
cropper.  It  ran  headlong  into  an  un- 
stoppable upward  demand  swing  of  the 
market.  The  net  result  has  been  a 
demoralizing  effect  on  the  mortgage 
market  and  a  destructive  rate  competi- 
tion between  banks  and  savings  and 
loans.  This  warring  stance  may  only 
serve  to  keep  both  short-  and  long-term 
interest  rates  high  after  liquidity  prob- 
lems have  been  met. 

A  major  focal  point  in  the  short-term 
approach  has  been  the  bank  certificates 
of  deposit. 

Today  it  is  obvious  that  we  do  not  have 
financial  balance  in  the  savings  market. 
This  imbalance  is  cxirrently  sending  seri- 
ous repercussions  reverberathig  through 
the  econ(Hny,  and  it  is  precisely  around 
this  issue  of  balance  that  the  debate  on 
certificates  of  deposit  rages.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  issue  of  financial  balance  with 
which  Congress  must  now  concern  Itself. 

For  the  past  6  years  we  have  been 
observing  with  some  concern  the  direc- 
tion of  various  Federal  policies  aimed  at 
institutions  offering  savings  deposits. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  examine  the 
motives  producing  these  decisi(»)s.  but 
rather  my  concern  is  with  the  circum- 
stances that  have  been  produced  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  decisions. 

The  commercial  bank,  the  savings 
bank,  and  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion are  the  primary  institutions  in  the 
savings  area.  The  savings  and  loans, 
and  savings  banks  have  utilized  higher 
passbook  interest  yields  as  their  primary 
vehicle  for  attracting  savings  deposits. 
Higher  interest  b<Hiuses  could  be  paid  by 
these  institutions  on  funds  kept  more 
than  6  months  in  amounts  of  more  than 
$1,000.  Commercial  banks,  in  addition 
to  passbook  accounts,  have  had  the 
availability  of  minimum  maturity  time 
deposits.  In  1960  certificates  of  deposit, 
a  money  Instrument  in  negotiable  form, 
were  Introduced  for  the  first  time. 
When  the  certificates  were  first  intro- 
duced, interest  rates  on  Treasury  bills 
had  fallen  to  below  3  percent,  and  cor- 
porations with  large  sums  of  idle  cash  to 
Invest  found  the  new  6-month,  3-percent 
negotiable  certificate  of  deposit  highly 
attractive. 

At  this  point  few  problems  in  the  sav- 
ings market  were  evident.  The  negoti- 
able certificates  of  deposit  had  not  yet 
been  confused  with  the  regular  con- 
sumer type  of  time  deposit,  and  the  var- 
ious savings  Institutions  were  able  to 
compete  effectively  for  the  savings 
dollar. 

In  1961  signposts  indicating  the  i>06- 
sibilltles  of  trouble  began  to  appear. 
Treasury  bills,  standing  at  2^  percent, 
were  being  seriously  challenged  by  the 
higher  yield  certificates  of  deposit.  The 
certificates  of  deposit  were  beginning  to 
attract  a  major  share  of  corporate  funds. 
As  Treasury  bills  rose  during   1961  to 
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meet  the  challenge  of  certificates  of  de- 
posit, eventually  arriving  almost  at  the 
Regulation  Q  ceiling  rate  for  certificates 
of  deposit  of  3  percent,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve decided  to  take  action.  On  De- 
cember 1,  1961.  the  Federal  Reserve 
raised  the  6-month  maturity  certificates 
of  deposit  rate  from  3  to  3V^  percent.  A 
celling  of  4  percent  was  set  on  certifl- 
cates  of  deposit  of  maturities  of  l  year 
or  more.  We  were  witnessing  the  inl- 
tlal  skirmishes  of  a  rate  war. 

The  Treasury  bill  rate  began  a  steady 
rise  again  during  the  fall  of  1962,  and 
was  quickly  approaching  by  mid-lKS 
the  3 'A -percent  ceiling  on  6-month 
certificates  of  deposit.  To  keep  bulks 
competitive  with  the  Treasury  bills,  the 
Federal  Reserve  raised  the  Interest  on 
certificates  of  deposit  from  3^  to  4  per- 
cent and  permitted  90-day  maturities. 
This  was  a  significant  develcqiment.  For 
the  first  time  high-yield  negotiable  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  were  being  permitted 
the  same  short  maturity  as  a  consumer 
time  deposit. 

The  developing  rate  war  between 
Treasury  bills  and  certificates  of  deposit 
continued  well  into  1964.  Once  again  to 
keep  the  certificates  of  deposit  competi- 
tive, the  Federal  Reserve  near  the  end  of 
1964  raised  the  Interest  rate  on  90-div 
certificates  of  deposit  to  4?^  percent. 
The  Federal  Reserve  in  the  same  1964 
action  raised  30-day  maturities  on  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  from  1  to  4  percent. 
The  distinction  between  the  short-term, 
low-yield,  consumer  time  deposit  and  the 
long-term,  higher  yield  certificate  of  de- 
posit was  becoming  increasingly  blurred. 

The  Treasury  bill  rate  immediately 
reacted  to  the  action  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. The  Treasury  bill  rate  rose  from 
3.729  percent  in  October  of  1964  to  4.523 
percent  by  the  end  of  1965.  Certain 
Government  policies  were  actually  forc- 
ing up  the  rates  of  interest  and  were 
slowly  eating  away  the  balance  in  the 
savings  market. 

Once  again  the  Federal  Reserve  came 
steaming  to  the  rescue  of  the  commercial 
certificates  of  deposit,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1965,  the  final  and  most  telling 
plimge  was  taken.  The  Federal  Reserve 
raised  Regulation  Q — the  ceiling  on  cer- 
tificates of  deposit — to  b\^  percent  and 
dropped  all  maturities  to  30  dajrs.  By 
this  time  total  outstanding  certificates  of 
deposit  were  in  excess  of  $17  billion  and 
banks  had  to  begin  negotiating  the  5',i- 
percent  rate  in  order  to  meet  their  li- 
quidity problems.  Almost  aH  distinction 
had  been  lost  between  the  consumer  time 
deposit  and  the  money  instrument  nego- 
tiable certificate  of  deposit. 

Throughout  this  period,  until  today, 
the  other  savings  institutions,  particu- 
larly the  savings  and  loans,  were  slowly 
losing  their  competitive  footing.  The 
Federal  Reserve's  decision  of  December 
6,  1966,  effectively  ruined  aU  balance  in 
the  savings  market,  and  the  savings  la- 
stitutions  found  themselves  no  longer 
able  to  compete  with  the  certificates  of 
deposit.  By  running  up  the  ceiling  on 
interest  rates,  an  impossible  situation 
had  been  created.  As  a  result  this  Pjjrt 
of  the  savings  market  looked  on  in  *»• 
may  as  they  were  being  put  in  an  in- 
creasingly untenable  position. 


savings  insi 
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Predictably  when  th^ „ 

tions  were  no  longer  oo  tipetltive.  a 

(tantial  portloa  of  the  t  resources  took 
flight.  In  the  last  4  m^tbs.  of  the  $7.7 
billion  deposited   in   i 

gome  $6.7  billion  went  

bank  coffers,  llils  dollkr  amount  repre- 
sents 87  percent  of  all  livings.  In  April 
of  1966'alone.  the  net  di^tflow  from  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutichs  amounted  to 
$550  million,  making  lApril  the  worst 
month  in  the  history  oi  the  savings  and 
loan  industry.  The  savings  and  loan 
associations  in  California  witnessed  a 
net  reduction  in  savingji  of  some  $421 
million  during  the  periidd  of  March  27, 
through  May  31.  1966.  This  compares 
with  a  net  increase  of  $^.8  million  dur- 
ing the  same  period  off  1965.  Commlt- 
oients  were  down  to  ^4.4  percent  in 
April  of  1966  over  the  ijafte  of  loan  com- 
mitments of  April  of  19 

I  have  called  to  the  Uttention  of  my 
colleagues  on  numerous  occasions  the 
present  dire  situations:  evident  in  the 
homebullding  and  mor^$age  Industries. 
■nils  situation  is  primatrily  attributable 
to  the  flight  of  dollars  flnom  savings  and 
loan  institutions,  and  the  noncompetitive 
position  of  this  vital  Industry.  Con- 
servative estimates  by  the  FHLBB  indi- 
cate a  $3  billion  shortage  in  mortgage 
capital  for  1966.  Loan  commitments  by 
the  Nation's  savings  at^d  loan  associa- 
tions are  down  50  percent  for  May  of 
1966  when  compared 
certainly  attributable 
cline  in  savings  balanc 
quarter  of  1966. 

Housing  starts  for  the  <irst  quarter  are 
tlarmingly  low.  Every^^ere  on  looks  in 
the  real  estate,  home  c^hstruction.  and 
the  mortgage  industrikit.  it  becomes 
quickly  evident  that  this  potentially  dy- 
namic sector  of  our  ecoiiomy  is  suffering 
in  the  throes  of  a  depression  caused  pri- 
marily by  a  constricting]  money  market. 
The  imbalanced  conH>fetitive  position 
in  which  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
now  finds  itself  is  Just  one  negative  ele- 
ment of  the  certificates  of  deposit  rate 
Issue.  The  commercial  banks  them- 
selves have  found  the  ri^w  misnomered 
wrtiflcates  of  deposit  tolle  a  rather  du- 
bious blessing.  The  confUsion  of  the  na- 
ture of  certificates  of  djeposit  has  pro- 
duced a  rather  anomalbus  problem  in 
rank  accounts.  While  bank  certificates 
<H  deposit  were  going  upl  bank  passbook 
ttvings  were  decliningi  As  a  result 
oanlcs  found  that  as  of  MB|y  25,  there  had 
J?^»Uy  been  a  net  redii»tion  of  almost 
♦500  million  in  their  savings  resources. 

So  now  where  do  we  siiind?  Govern- 
ment policy  has  in  effect  Heeked  substan- 
H«l  havoc  in  the  field  of  savings  deposits. 
Confusion  and  rate  wars  are  rampant 
whUe  money  in  the  area  t>f  home  build- 
tag  and  mortgage  flnaiiicing  becomes 
ognter.  A  very  near  crla  \k  of  confidence 
«ats  in  the  future  of  the  Havings  market. 
And  what  is  being  protxwed  to  resolve 
"US  most  perplexing  sitiuatlon?  Some 
?"^*  proposed  a  complete  roUbadc  of 
mterest  rates  on  certlflci  tes  of  deposit 
«  a  solution.  But  would  i  uch  a  proposal 
wrry  with  it  more  probleiis  than  it  seeks 
»o  resolve?    The  answer  Must  be  yes. 
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May  of  1965— 

the  severe  de- 

I  jduring  the  first 


What  Is  needed.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  a  pro- 
posal that  will  restore  balance  In  tbe  sav- 
ings market,  and  balance  between  the 
various  savings  and  money  Instruments. 
What  is  needed  Is  a  recognition  of  to- 
day's realities  and  a  proposal  that  re- 
stores balance  and  equity  without 
disrupting  present  market  commitments. 
What  is  needed  is  a  proposal  that  will 
restore  confidence  In  the  savings  mar- 
ket, offer  a  reasonable  money  Instru- 
ment, and  provide  stability  In  the 
mortgage  market.  I  am  introducing  such 
a  proposal  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  Include  a  summary  of  my  bill. 

If  enacted  into  law.  the  principal  legal 
effects  of  the  bill  would  be  as  follows: 
First  It  would  require  the  imposition 
of  interest  rate  limitations  of  Mm«t  and 
and  savings  deposits  held  by  depositors 
eligible  to  hold  savings  deposits,  and 
would  authorize,  but  not  require,  the 
Imposition  of  interest  rate  limitations  on 
other  time  and  savliigs  deposits.  Under 
existing  law,  the  imposition  of  Interest 
rate  limitations  is  required  with  respect 
to  all  time  and  savings  deposits.  The 
existing  authority  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
classify  and  differentiate  deposits  for 
reserve  purposes  would  be  clarified,  and 
inconsistencies  between  that  authority 
and  the  corresponding  authority  with  re- 
spect to  Interest  rates  would  be 
eliminated. 

Second.  The  bill  would  raise  to  10  per- 
cent, from  the  present  6  percent,  the 
maximum  reserves  which  may  be  re- 
quired against  deposits  other  than  time 
deposits. 

Third.  Section  1  of  the  bill  would  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  immediate  implementation 
of  the  bill,  calling  for  a  temporary  1-year 
ceiling  of  4^  percent  on  certificates  of 
deposit  not  held  by  business  corpon- 
tions,  nor  on  deposits  of  public  moneys, 
and  for  interagency  coordination  on 
changes  in  Interest  rate  limitations. 
)A^th  the  approval  of  this  section  we  can 
have  a  restoration  of  balance  between 
savings  instruments.  The  fact  that  the 
higher  yield  negotiable  certificate  of  de- 
posit, through  a  process  of  attrition,  has 
taken  on  the  form  of  a  consumer  time 
deposit  has  caused  no  end  of  confusion 
and  trouble.  The  certificate  of  deposit 
was  not  intended  to  compete  with  con- 
sumer time  deposits.  Section  1  of  the 
proix>sal  would  once  again  make  clear 
the  very  important  distinction  between 
the  function  of  the  certificate  of  deposit 
and  the  consumer  time  deposit. 

Fourth.  It  would  make  eligible  for 
purchase  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
obligations  of  the  Federal  hcMue  loan 
banks  and  certain  obligations  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
By  providing  a  vehicle  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  purchase  obligations 
of  the  FHL  banks  and  FNMA.  we  will  be 
able  to  provide  an  additional  element  of 
stability  in  the  mortgage  maricet.  lean- 
not  stress  too  strongly  the  deslraUllty  of 
monetary  policy  as  a  means  of  providing 
long  range  staUUty  In  this  area.  Such 
polity  would  be  a  major  st^  In  helping 
to  develop  confidence. 


Who  would  benefit  from  such  a  pro- 
posalY  Answering  the  question  reminds 
me  <rf  the  story  (rf  the  old  Senator  wbo 
was  buttonholed  by  a  friend  and  asked 
who  he  was  going  to  support — the  sav- 
ings and  loans,  or  the  banks.  "Well." 
tile  old  Senator  replied,  "I'll  tell  you. 
My  friends  in  the  savings  and  loans 
tell  me  I  have  to  give  them  aid  and  let 
the  banks  sink  or  swim  on  their  own. 
My  friends  in  the  banks  tell  me  the  sav- 
ings and  loans  should  get  the  ax.  and 
I  should  put  my  weight  behind  the  banks. 
Well  sir,  when  you  ask  whether  I  am 
going  to  support  the  savings  and  loans  or 
the  banks  my  answer  Is.  I  am  going  to 
support  my  friends." 

When  George  Bernard  Shaw  made 
his  comments  on  money,  he  said: 

AU  sound  and  suoceasful  personal  and  na- 
tional morality  should  haTa  this  fact  (the 
Importance  of  money)  In  mind. 

I  would  suggest  that  those  Govern- 
ment officials  responsible  for  decisions 
affecting  our  national  financial  affairs 
heed  the  advice  offered  by  Mr.  Shaw. 
Federal  agencies  have  an  overriding 
obllgaU<m  to  discourage  the  type  of 
policies  that  have  allowed  the  present 
situation  to  develop.  The  issue  of  the 
certificates  of  deposit  \b  a  short-term  is- 
sue, and  really  involves  only  one  seg- 
ment of  the  money  market  The  long- 
range  Interest  is  developing  balance  be- 
tween the  various  segments  of  the  money 
market,  and  the  p«irticular  Instruments 
used  in  that  market.  This  must  be  the 
goal  of  the  responsible  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  proposal  will  be 
a.st^  In  the  direction  of  encouraging 
a  climate  of  confidence  achieved  through 
balance. 


CRIMINAL  LAW  REFORM 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remaiks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUenuu  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Laws.  Briefly  described,  the 
Commission  is  composed  of  12  members: 
3  Members  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives appointed  by  the  Speaker;  3  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate:  3  TJJB.  Judges  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chief  Justtee;  and  3 
«ninent  private  eitfagens  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  Commission  will  have 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  a  15-mem- 
ber  advisory  committee  of  men  and 
women  who  have  experience  and  ex- 
pertise in  criminal  law  and  related  fields. 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Commission  and  advisory  committee  to 
undertake  one  of  the  most  important 
social  studies  of  this  decade:  a  study  of 
how  the  Federal  system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice may  be  Imiuvved.  I  need  not  docu- 
ment the  fact  that  crime  has  become  an 
urgent  social  ill  plaguing  our  society. 
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Tlie  presenratlon  of  law  and  order  Is 
the  first  and  fundamental  Ainctlon  of 
goremnient.  Erery  dtlzen  CApecls,  and 
is  entitled  to  expect,  that  his  govern- 
ment will  ivotect  his  person  and  prop- 
erty. This  is  the  principal  purpose  of 
our  criminal  laws  and  procedures.  I  am 
proposinc  a  National  Commission  to 
reccn^^nend  how  the  criminal  laws  may 
be  refonned  and  Improred. 

Criminal  laws  axe  not  written  merely 
to  punish  wrongdoers;  they  are  enacted 
prtmaiHy  to  deter  and  dissuade  persons 
from  antisocial  behavior.  So  long  as 
the  crime  rate  continues  to  increase,  the 
conclusion  is  inescapable  that  our  laws 
are  failing  in  their  fundamental  purpose. 
A  National  Commission  on  Reform  of  the 
Federal  Criminal  Laws  would  provide  an 
in-dqjth  study  of  the  fallings  in  our  Fed- 
eral system  of  criminal  Justice  and 
recommeiul  those  areas  in  which  correc- 
tive legislation  is  needed. 

Tta*  UJ9.  courts  ttaraughout  the  land 
aze  dally  Interpreting  and  reinterpreting 
the  Federal  criminal  laws.  There  are 
many  eonflletlng  decisions  and  rulings 
that  have,  in  effect,  rewritten  the  crimi- 
nal laws.  BCany  opinions  have  uncer- 
tain meaning  and  others  doubtful  pro- 
priety. A  comprehensive  review  of  these 
decisions  may  suggest  that  a  particular 
holding  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
Federal  frtmlnal  code  or  tiiat  other  hold- 
ings itaould  be  overruled  by  a  new  statute. 

I  anticipate  that  this  Commission  wHl 
recommend  the  modernization  of  our 
Federal  criminal  laws.  We  are  stUl 
basically  woi^ing  with  19th  centiuy  con- 
cepts of  criminal  Justice  developed  in 
rural,  agricultural  America  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  those  times. 

A  further  duty  of  the  Commlssl<m  will 
be  to  make  recommendations  for  revision 
and  reoodlflcatton  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code.  This  effort  will  be 
coordinated  with  the  general  review  of 
Federal  criminal  laws,  and  wHl  focus 
specificaDy  on  the  republication  of  the 
criminal  laws.  Our  criminal  code  is  a 
patchwoi^  ettort  to  improve  on  19th  cen- 
turj  concepts  oi  criminal  Justice  by 
piecemeal  amendments  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  rapidly  ur- 
baninlng  society.  Title  18  of  the  code 
has  been  amended  and  reamended  hun- 
dreds of  times  since  its  revision  and  re- 
eodlfleatlonlnl948. 

Althoui^  such  ad  hoc  additions  are 
admittedly  unavoidable,  it  is  essential 
that  a  fundamental  reevaluation  of  the 
theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  the 
Federal  system  of  criminal  Justice  now 
be  undertaken.  We  must  rewrite  ob- 
solete and  ineffective  statutes;  we  must 
restate  fundamental  mrineiples  of  liberty 
and  Justice  without  forgetting  either  the 
erlmlnal's  rights  or  the  rights  of  society. 

CMmlnal  law  panlshes  malefactors. 
Pimltfiment  or  the  threat  of  punishment 
ii  the  instrument  ot  society  to  protect  the 
property  and  safety  of  its  members. 
Modem  criminology,  however,  has 
dumged  the  definition  of  *tranldmient." 
Punishment  Is  no  tonger  the  imposition 


of  a  penalty  or  the  exaetlon  of  retribu- 
tion. Today  a  criminal  is  sentenced  to 
in-evrnt  the  criminal  from  repeating  the 
act  and  to  dissuade  others  from  perpe- 
trating a  similar  offense.  Hopefully, 
offenders  while  immobilized  can  be  re- 
habilitated by  m)proprlate  training  or  by 
placing  them  back  in  society  under  the 
guidance  at  a  probation  officer. 

The  Commission  is  directed  to  review 
the  penalty  structure  as  well  as  the  am- 
biguities now  existing  in  our  laws. 


JOB  CORPS  SALARY  EXCESSES— NO 
END  IN  SIGHT 

Bfr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  tor 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarics. 

The  WEAKER.  Is  there  obJeoUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


M^.  QUns.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  tme- 
thlrd  of  the  employees.  38  percent,  mik- 
ing over  $64)00  at  five  men's  urban  Job 
Corps  centers  received  over  a  20-perceQt 
increase  to  Join  the  war  on  poverty. 
Noliody  seems  to  deny  that  excessive  sal- 
ary increases  did  occur  and  still  do  occur 
in  large  numbers  in  the  Job  Corps. 

The  examples  of  the  increases  at  the 
five  colters — Fort  Custer,  Kalamazoo, 
BOch.;  Camp  Breddnridge,  Morganfleld, 
Ky.;  Camp  Kilmer,  Edison,  N.J.;  Fort 
Rodman,  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  and  Camp 
Atterbury,  Edinburg.  ind.— could  tw 
given  ad  infinitum. 

I  do  not  have  the  time  here  to  list  all 
the  examples,  but  a  quick  check  of  the 
payroll  records  indicates  even  more  in- 
credible instances  of  persons  who  re- 
ceived over  a  50-percent  Increase  from 
their  previous  salaries.  I  will  place  In 
the  Record  today  the  complete  list  of 
those  persons,  but  here  are  just  a  few 
examples: 


0«Dt«r 


Oiutw ^ 

Do 

Brockliiridco.. . ... 

Do 

Attar  bury .. 

Do..: 

Kilmer^ 

Do.. 
Bod  man 

Do.. 


PottUon 


Chief  group  life  suparvlaar 

Vocational  Instructor 

OoonMlor  Inatmetcr.. 

Vmrntkmai  Inatniotor 

Chief,  leourity ., 

BnperTlsary  teat  MliiilniitrBtor.. 

Maneiwr 

Faraonnel  mpervlsor , 

Director  of  cunicutum 

Instructor  of  pliyilcal  ednotkio. 


IiMreHM 

(iwroent) 


W 
82 
«8 
M 
140 

n 
ito 

316 
78 
70 


Pr*vloD» 
■alary 


$4.aoo 

4,888 
4,888 
4^880 

^oo4 
^igs 

1^800 

a,ooe 

10,800 
^000 


Mliry 


II^SU 
7,M 

t,nt 
im 
ixm 
%m 

llkHT 

t.mt 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remsurks,  I 
Include  the  following  comprehensive  Ust: 


Position 


POiitJMI 


CVSIER  JOB  CO«W 
CSNTBB 

Chief  croop  lib  npec- 

Tlsor 

Do 

Do. 

Vocational  tMeher_.... 
OrtMUrtoo  ennnwl«r_. 
VoMtional  iartroatcr... 

Staff  trainer 

ComiMler 

Vocattonal  laKraetar... 
PutiUc  Intematian 

nporter 

Captata,P.*B 

Oroop  lu*  miMrylMa'... 
Do 

aBacKimuiMiK  ios 

cows  CCNTn 

Aetlng  djreeter.  Tooa- 
ttnntti  tfalnlng 

Oupei  V  Ihii  of  (enen! 
edueatton 

Counielnr-lniitroctor — 
Do 

Vocational  Inatnwtor... 

Orlentatton  imtructor.. 

Vocational  tnstmetor. . . 

Owwal  wtawtten  to- 
•tfuctor 

ATTCBBnST  MS 
OOSra  CKMTBB 

Deattat 

CMeLiawiilUi 

Unit  ooordbuilor. . 

SniiwtlMy    tMt   ad- 

BUntotrator _... 

Piyehologtat. 

DknatdMr 

Healtb.  pfcr<wl  *Avtm 

tloa  and  ncieattoa. . . 
fcwrtty 


IncraaM 

(percent) 


88 
18 
98 
86 
88 
83 

so 

80 
83 


88 

80 
81 


68 


98 
911 
88 
88 
64 


14S 
137 
400 

78 

T7 


ProTloaa 
salary 


H880 

•8.618 

8,8UU 

8,614 

i»t8 

9^614 

^760 

8.800 

8,300 

auo 

4.868 

7,860 

4.880 

7,800 

%oeo 

7;800 

HHao 

7.010 

4,888 

7,000 

4.i88 

8,788 

1^083 

8,800 

4.160 

^S0O 

7.800 

8,888 

4.183 
9.700 
1,100 
4.800 
4.800 

1,420 


8,490 
8,004 
^108 
1.800 

8,186 
4,800 
1.880 

a;  040 


Preaent 
aalary 


13,900 

8,600 
8,700 
8,400 
8,100 
7,800 
7,800 

6,300 


19,189 
13.000 
11,820 
9.000 

8,000 
8,486 
7,880 

7.880 
i;S80 


ATTBBBDIT   JOB 
COBFB  CBNTSa eoB. 

Custodial  aaperrlaor 

Boperrlaor,  CX.. 

Bealdent  adviser  III 

Stock  raeord  superviflor. 

Tetter  U. 

Health,  physloaleduoa- 

tfcm  and  recreation... 

Beddent  advtar  II 

Do 

Physical  education  and 
recreation  II 

Do 

Do 

Asatatant  malnteaanee 

aoperriear 

Besldent  MtvlHr  U 

Do 

BOOMAK  lOB  COBH 
CXMTBB 

Director  of  corrlcHliim . . 
SMilor  resident  ooun- 

eelor 

Inatraetor,  bualmaa 

education 

Instructor,  nukth  eeo- 

oomlca 

Assistant  bead,  phys- 

lea]  education... 

Inatraotor,  D.P. 

laboratory 

Instructor,  phyMcal 

education 

liaint^naiifle  manacor.. 
Assistant  department 

head 

Nlcht  duty  otBoer... 

Do 

Haaurlty  admtnlatiBtar. 

Tator-aounaelor 

TTntt  saperrlaor-coaa- 

•slor 

Innroohx  n.  buslneaa 

edueatton... — . .. 

TllllB  ■UBWllB        

Instmetor  U,  phyaieal 
OQueatlaB..... ..••.••- 


Increase 
(partant) 


85 

88 

230 
100 
83 

101 
100 
147 

m 

71 
448 

100 

80 

111 


78 

78 

83 

81 

88 

86 

70 
03 

in 

78 
78 

SI 
78 

18 

84 

81 


PrsTlons 
salary 


H140 
4.464 
3.076 
8.420 
4,886 

8,120 
1,130 
9,830 

9,688 
8,886 

1,098 

9,000 
1.813 
9,844 


10,880 

8,800 

8,800 

I^IOO 

8,800 

8,800 

8.088 
4.180 

8,280 
4.000 
4,000 
11848 

1,863 


4,300 
^800 


Prestiit 
aalsry 


6,s«a 

6.300 

«.« 
^ai 

«,on 
8,  an 


12,00 
10,000 

I,7M 
K» 

Im 

7,811 
7111 
T>» 
7«l 

•.m 
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Position 


■DOMAN  JOB  COBM 
CBMTBB — con. 

Tntor-counselor 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pufcfaaslng  admlnlitta- 

tor 

Tutor-ooousekir 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Becrestioo  specialist .. . 

Do 

Do 


nLMBB  lOB  COBM 
CKNTIB 


Dentist 

MiQ^er-admlnlatrater. 

lkBa«er 

Contract  sdminlstra- 
tor.senior 

Administrator  voea- 
ttooal  serricea 

Dtatlst 

Administrator,  educa- 
tional serTloes 

Mncation  resident 


(percent} 


Administrator,  person- 
nel  

Admioistratar,  food 


euperriaor 

Do 

Administrator,  avoca- 
Ooos 

Admlnistrstor,  social 
•rtlTltles 

Administrator,  security. 

Pmonnel  supervisor . . 

Administrator,  mat 
oootrol 

Bnianrisar,  activities 
teetion 

AnalyilB  systems  pro* 
|iam« ..w. 

Coanselor 

Soda)  activities  sponsor. 

FWeman  of  guards 

Uoeatlaa  specialist.... 

Sopervisar  skills. 

AtMttic  activities 
sponsor 

Kiracatlan  specialist 

Senior  Instructor 

BdueatloD  specialist 

Special  athletic  activi- 
ties senior.. .. 

Bapervisar 

Athletie  acUvlties  spon> 
got 

(Coanselor IIIII' 

Instructor 

Do 

Coonaekir _ 

Do : 

fcnlor  insbuctor  . 
Cooaaetar 
AtaioliiiraUTe  asist^ 


launictor..      

Do...       

Kdncatlon  speeialtot' 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do... 

^  Do ::;::." 

?l»clallat.F.A. .. 

Artlvlty  athletic 


tattBetcr." 

^■NlaUat.. 


Do 

.Do 

S««atloD  specli 
'•  A.  ipeciaUst. 
Atalnistrative  I 


altet... 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

R^• 


to 

ISO 
100 
110 
92 

78 

80 

65 

140 

68 

186 

138 

233 

64 


380 
«H 
180 

84 

8U 
818 


88 

81 

108 
60 

805 

82 

63 

92 

216 

69 


186 

85 
79 
109 
887 
60 

68 

61 
60 
71 


89 

^1 
638 
188 
66 
108 
61 
00 
8« 

134 
88 
88 
88 
64 
60 
81 
88 
143 
82 
88 

72 

66 

140 

130 

62 

77 

•4 

104 

74 

00 

78 
76 

88 


81 
U» 
HO 

H 
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>revlous 

I  salary 


84,308 
3,840 
8,000 
3,860 
8,120 

8,860 
4,000 

8,640 
2,600 
8,880 

%iao 

2,620 
1,800 
8,900 


8,088 
3^704 
6,800 

9,300 

8,807 
8^130 

7,788 

6,800 

^980 

^190 
6,860 
2,600 

6,800 

6,600 
8,300 
8,008 

8,488 

6,780 

8,686 
4.800 
4,250 
4,160 
2,300 
6,200 

^800 
4,900 

6,200 
4,500 

8,840 
4,000 

4,160 
1,200 
2,600 
4,160 
8^040 
4,988 
8,082 
4,804 

8,860 
4,680 
4,060 
4,430 
4,800 
4,900 
4,800 
4,880 
1^006 
4,800 
4,700 

4,100 
4,816 
9,860 
8,130 
4,800 
8,848 
4,100 
*.838 
^980 

1^886 
8,000 
8;  640 
4,160 
9^080 

4.180 

a.  000 

ItTM 
«,100 


Present 

salary 


86,800 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
^000 

6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,008 
6,000 
6,000 
^000 
6,000 

^ooo 


17.901 
18,888 
16,017 

14,186 

18,846 

mooo 

1^418 

11.803 

1(^796 

101848 
10^801 
lO^tU 

10^817 

12,900 
10,001 
9,806 

9,214 

9,131 

9,006 
8.908 
8,716 
9,  OM 
8,507 
8^320 

8,237 
7,904 
7,779 
7,717 

7.654 
7,861 

7,610 
7,500 
7,509 
7,800 
7,609 
7.609 
7,809 
7,609 

7,488 
7;406 
7,406 
7,406 
7,406 
7,868 
7,Stt 
7^839 
7,980 
7,880 
7,146 

7,148 
7,184 
6,864 
6,684 
8,822 
8,802 
8,803 
8,800 
0,803 

8,738 
6,488 
^8a8 
6,866 
6,164 
8,803 
8,803 
1^803 
0,271 
8,971 


Position 

Increase 

(percent) 

Previooa 
salary 

PrSBBBt 

sslsry 

KILMBB  JOB  COBMI 
CBNTUt — coa. 

Oaraae  meclMale. 

SaebTactlvitta 

specialist 

Group  leader 

01 
80 

71 

189 

180 

ISO 

99 

84 

188 

96 

02 

80 

08 

03 

61 

02 

80 

61 

66 

60 

77 

178 

114 

181 

66 

100 

65 

80 

110 

88 

66 

88,900 
4,160 

3,640 
2,000 
3,000 
3.080 
8,130 
3,880 
2,600 
8,130 
8,120 
8,828 
8,640 
8.120 
8,978 
3,U0 
8.328 
3,733 
8.640 
4.000 
8,880 
2,200 
2.806 
2.60O 
8.640 
8,006 
8,600 
3,828 
3.860 
8,900 
3,640 

86.361 
8,340 

^2oe 

6.200 
6,200 
6.208 
6,209 
6,208 
6,178 
6,074 

6.  on 

6,001 
6,001 
6,001 
6,001 

6,  on 

6,001 

6,  on 
6,  on 

6.001 
6,001 
6,001 

6,  on 
6,  on 
6,  on 

6,001 

6.  on 

8,001 

6.  on 

6,001 

6,  on 

Do 

Specialist,  F.A 

Qroup  leader 

Craft  specialist 

Group  leader 

Do 

Do 

Do"~~"I~™~ 
Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do"..:.;:::;:::::: 

Do 

Do 

Do::~:::;:;;;:::;: 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

This  scandalous  situation  continues  In 
the  Job  Corps,  but  all  attempts  of  Repub- 
licans to  correct  it  have  been  rejected 
by  the  Democrats.  Republicans  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  that  would  limit  salary 
increases  of  Job  Corps  personnel  to  20 
percent  above  their  previous  salary,  un- 
less otherwise  authorised  by  the  director. 
This  amendment  was  rejected  in  com- 
mittee by  the  Democrats  on  a  straight 
partyline  vote.  The  Republican  Oppor- 
tunity Crusade,  which  Includes  full  safe- 
guards against  poverty  program  ex- 
cesses, incorporates  this  amendment 
which  would  guard  against  salary  abuses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  something 
be  done  about  this  appalling  leakage  of 
poverty  funds.  Bnrollee  costs  of  the 
Job  Corps  can  never  be  brought  down 
to  a  reasonable  level  as  long  as  payroll 
costs  continue  at  the  levels  Just  cited. 
We  cannot  lei  thi  good  potential  of  the 
Job  Corps  be  continually  sacrificed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  Republican  Opportunity  Crusade. 


PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE,  ECONOMIC 
INTEGRATION  AND  THE  ALLIANCE 
FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rx(x>rd  and  indude 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleqaan  tTom 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
heartening  to  all  who  have  confidence  in 
the  achievements  under  the  Alliamce  tot 
Progress  in  the  fields  of  private  axter- 
prlse  and  economic  Int^rnttion  to  have 
these  achievements  so  ably  documented 
In  a  qieech  by  the  Honorable  lAoeoin 
Qof^n.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 


Ihter-American  Affairs  at  the  Inter- 
Americaui  Council  of  Commerce  and  Pro- 
duction meeting  in  Mexico  City  this  last 
Junel. 

This  address  came  as  a  "breath  of 
ifresh  air"  and  at  a  most  opportune 
time  in  maintaining  the  frank  and 
friendly  dialogs  on  the  Alliatnce,  and 
the  progress  that  still  needs  to  be  made. 
Earlier  this  spring,  remarks  by  a  high 
VS.  Government  offldal  before  the  same 
Council,  offensive  to  many  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  touched  off  a  series  of 
criticisms  on  the  part  of  Latin  American 
government  offlcials  against  U.S.  policies 
on  trade  and  investment  abroad.  Mr. 
Gordon,  in  urging  a  "more  constructive 
approach  by  both  sides"  ably  and  prop- 
erly set  forth  the  basic  theme  of  the  Al- 
liance— ^"Friendship  and  Cooperation." 

Accordingly,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  place  his  remarks  in  the  RtcoiD— 
words  of  wisdom  from  a  very  learned  and 
able  diplomat  : 

PSIVATB    EMTBKFBISI,    BCONOMXC    iMTSCOUTIOIf 
AND  THX   AlXXAMCE  FOB  PBOGBBSB 

(Renuu-ka  by  the  Honorable  I^lncoln  Oordon, 
AnlBta&t  Secretary  of  State  for  Xnter- 
Amerlcan  Affairs,  at  the  CICYP  (Inter- 
Amerlcan  CotincU  of  Commerce  and  Pro- 
duction) Meeting,  Mexico  City,  June  1, 
1B66) 

It  la  a  pleasure  and  an  boDor  to  have  the 
opportuzuty  to  addreas  thla  twenty-fifth  aa- 
nlvetaary  meeting  of  CIOTP — the  principal 
Inter-Amerlcan  organlaatlon  representing 
private  buslneas  from  all  parte  of  thla  hemi- 
sphere. Although  OIOTP  la  twenty-five  years 
old,  in  lu  preeent  phaae  It  la  far  younger, 
and  It  la  much  more  robust  today  than  In  Ita 
earlier  Incarnation.  That  thla  rejuvenated 
CICTP,  Indeed,  la  a  oontampcrary  a(  the  Al- 
liance for  Progreaa — ^the  great  program  of 
Inter-Amerlcan  cooperation  for  aooelerated 
development  which  haa  beoome  a  central  eon- 
cern  of  all  of  otir  western  hemisphere  govem- 
menta — is  no  mere  coincidence,  for  the  alma 
of  the  new  CICTP  are  over-lapping  and  con- 
vergent. Both  are  devoted  to  expanded  eco- 
nomic acUvlty  with  modernized  Inatltutiooa; 
both  are  devoted  to  the  ereatlon  of  economlo 
and  social  conditions  permitting  a  better  life 
for  all  of  our  cltlaens. 

As  CICTP  turns  inoreaalngly,  both  la  tta 
national  sections  and  as  an  International 
organization,  to  the  problems  of  practical  ac- 
tion for  Latin  America  economic  develop- 
ment and  integration  in  kem>ing  with  the 
general  theme  of  thu  week's  meeting.  I  am 
confident  that  its  voice  will  be  increasingly 
heard  and  respected  in  the  coimcUs  at  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  ahaplng  of  the  brosut 
public  poUciea  which  guide  and  stimulate 
the  processes  of  diBvelopment  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  has  occaalonally  been  suggested  that 
In  Ita  original  formulation  five  yeara  ago,  the 
Alliance  for  Progreaa  reflected  a  bias  agalnat 
private  enterprise.  As  one  of  the  active  par- 
ticlpan:ta  during  that  first  phase,  you  will 
forgive  me  for  aaylng  with  some  ""r^aeli 
that  that  view  is  simply  wrong.  The  Declara- 
tion to  the  Peoplea  of  America  of  Ptmta  Del 
Este,  which  set  forth  the  phlloeopby  ot  the 
Alliance,  stated  as  one  of  ita  principal  gocUa: 
to  stimulate  private  enterprise  in  order  to 
encourage  the  development  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can cotmtrtes  at  a  rate  which  will  help  them 
to  provide  jobs  for  their  growing  p<9ulation, 
to  eliminate  imemployment.  and  to  take 
their  place  among  tb»  modem  indtutrlallaed 
nations  of  the  world.  Nor  was  this  merely 
a  matter  <a  Up  aervloo.  Tha  programs  and 
projects  of  the  ADlaaoe— the  Alllanoe  in 
praettce-^uve    loolced    to     a     constantly 
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•tranctlMiMd  and  modenUaed  prlvato  Motor 
M  •  oMjor  laatTHDMBt  for 


I  Imagine  that  tb«  allegations  of  antl- 
burtnw  blaa  wer«  baaed  on  the  empbaals  In 
the  Charter  of  Punta  Del  Eate  on  national 
development  planning,  on  social  objectives, 
and  on  the  need  for  reform.  But  none  of 
these  are  Ineompattble  with  a  strong  private 
entetprlae  e^teiii, 

ITadar  todays  condltlona,  I  would  argue 
that  they  are  In  fact  naoeeaary  reqolrementa 
tor  the  existence  of  a  strong  and  healthy 
private  sector. 

The  Charter's  appendix  on  elamenta  ot  na- 
tional development  programa  makes  It  clear 
that  the  type  of  development  planning  en- 
▼laaged  by  the  AlUanoe  is  democratic  plan- 
ning for  a  free  aoelety.  In  which  regionally 
ofV^hlasd  public  Invaatmant.  following  a 
eonaoloua  set  of  prlorttlea.  are  matched  by 
syatematlo  incentives  and  Inatltutlons  to  en- 
courage private  Investment  and  action  In 
■upport  of  the  development  program. 

The  social  objectives  are  not  merely  dis- 
tributive; their  main  thrust  Is  social  Invest- 
ment in  such  fields  as  education,  health, 
hoiMlng.  and  Improved  condltlona  of  agricul- 
tural Ule  and  work — all  essential  conditions 
for  modernized  economies.  As  to  reform — 
reform  at  tax  structure  and  systems  of  tax 
administration;  reform  of  relationships 
among  land  owners,  tenants,  and  agricul- 
tural labor;  reform  of  public  administration; 
reform  of  capital  markets  and  company  laws; 
reform  of  educational  Institutions  at  all 
levela— can  anyone  seriously  queatton  the 
need  for  such  measuraa  If  Latin  America  la 
to  nova  fully  and  rapidly  into  the  main- 
stream OS  late  twentieth  century  economic 
life?  ThlB  la  not  to  suggest  that  every  de- 
velopmoit  plan  U  perfect  or  that  every  pro- 
poaed  reform  meaaure  la  sound,    nu-  frcmi  it. 

Oon  la  a  highly  diverse  continent,  and 
there  la  room  for  much  experimentation  in 
the  relationa  between  government  and  bual- 
Beas,  in  the  design  of  governmental  polides, 
and  In  the  Institutional  developments  which 
accompany  economic  and  social  progress. 
But  to  oppoae  development  planning  and  t«- 
fdnn  aa  a  matter  of  principle  comee  very  close 
to  opposlBg  development  and  change.  I  sug- 
■••t  to  you  that  a  more  constructive  ap- 
proach Is  to  use  your  influence  to  see  that 
the  plana  and  reConns  make  sense,  and  that 
they  give  to  private  enterprise  that  affirma- 
tive and  Innovating  and  expansionist  role 
whlQh  It  can  ao  well  perform. 

I  also  aoggeet  to  you  that  the  shaping  of 
aatlooal  development  plans  and  policies  Is 
not  primarily  a  matter  for  the  United  States. 
Our  ni»  In  the  AUlanoa  for  Progreas  Is  to 
provide  a  margin  of  external  «iTi«»i^tai  and 
teebBloal  asalatance  to  support  lAtln  Amer- 
Im^  development  programs.  In  so  doing, 
koth  «•  and  the  Intemational  institutions, 
undar  tha  ratOtllateral  giUdance  of  the 
CIAF— the  mtar-Amailoan  Committee  for 
the  AUIanee  for  Progreas— do  axeivlse  some 
Influence  on  national  prognuna.  especially  in 
dtoeaaaing  the  varlooa  measmea  of  self-help 
which  Jostlfy  external  aupport  and  which 
make  It  truly  uasfol.  But  It  Is  to  Latin 
Amaitea  Itaelf  that  we  most  look  for  the 
mala  Initiative  In  determining  the  character 
or  thow  programs  and  efforta. 

It  has  ateo  been  charged  that  too  much  of 
tte  external  aid  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progms  Is  on  a  govemment-to-govemment 
baala,  and  that  thla  weakens  the  j^vate  sec- 
tor. I  likewise  emphatloaUy  reject  that 
^"«»-  It  to  true  that  the  major  fields  of 
govatiimental  projeet  landing,  whether  bi- 
lateral or  fnm  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
Amarioan  Devdopment  Bank,  have  been  aco- 
ncmio  tnftm-atnioture  (powar,  roada.  and 
communications)  and  social  infra-struetui* 
(education,  water  supply,  and  other  health 
maaatirea.  and  housing).  But  it  la  obivous 
that  deflelenciea  in  economic  infra-structuic 


have  been  among  the  key  bottlenecka  limit- 
ing the  growth  of  Latin  American  private 
enterprise,  both  in  Industry  and  tn  agricul- 
ture. Investment  in  education  and  health 
has  been  shown  to  yield  very  high  returns 
even  in  purely  economic  terms,  apart  from 
its  obvious  social  and  political  desirability. 
Clearly  these  essential  works  of  infra-struc- 
ture must  be  matched  by  investment  In  di- 
rectly productive  super-structure,  and  that 
la  mainly  the  direct  responsibility  of  private 
enterprise.  Especially  during  the  paat  two 
years,  external  financing  under  the  Allianoe 
has  been  Increasingly  directed  toward  such 
expansion. 

I  have  In  mind  not  only  loans  to  individ- 
ual private  projects,  but  especially  the  pro- 
vision of  seed  capital  for  new  intermediate 
financial  institutions  such  as  development 
banks,  farm  credit  InBtltutions,  producers' 
cooperatives,  and  housing  banks.  Through 
these  institutions,  new  life  blood  has  been 
made  available  to  thousands  of  small  and 
medium  enterprises,  often  accompanied  by 
technical  assistance,  and  their  effects  are  in- 
creasingly visible  in  a  wide  range  of  Indus- 
trial and  agricultural  enterprises.  In  the 
countries  receiving  United  Statea  assistance 
in  the  form  of  program  loans,  moreover,  a 
portion  of  the  funds  is  being  set  aside  now 
for  financing  the  Importation  of  needed  capi- 
tal goods  on  terms  which  encourage  diversi- 
fied expansion  In  the  private  sector  and  the 
major  share  of  local  currency  counterpart 
realised  from  the  sale  to  Importen  at  pro- 
gram loan  dollars  is  used  for  loans  to  the 
private  sector  through  intennediate  finan- 
cial institutions  of  the  typc  X  have  already 
mentioned. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
vising President  Kennedy  on  policy  toward 
Latin  America  in  the  early  development  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  were  moved  by  a 
deep  conviction  that  the  United  States  had 
made  a  serious  error  during  the  previous 
fifteen  years — an  error  ahared  by  both  our 
major  pohUcal  partlea.  That  error  was  an 
undue  concentration  of  attention  on  other 
reglona  of  the  world  while  Latin  America  was 
being  taken  too  much  for  granted.  The  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  remedied  that  error,  and 
President  Johnson's  recent  speech  here  in 
Mexleo  City  makes  it  clear  that  there  Is  no 
danger  of  Its  recurrence. 

To  the  bUBlneai  community  o<  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I  would  suggest  the  danger  of  a  parallel 
error:  taking  for  granted  your  own  statue 
and  role  In  the  development  of  the  con- 
tinent. Private  enterprlae  haa  played  a  major 
part  tn  lAtin  American  economic  develop- 
ment and  It  Is  beginning  to  show  that  it  has 
a  atlll  greater  and  more  creative  role  ahead 
of  It.  But.  unUka  Ita  counterpart  in  North 
America  and  Western  Europe,  It  Is  not  yet 
an  almost  universally  accepted  and  respected 
institution.  I  am  not  here  referring  merely 
to  the  attacka  of  the  Commimlats  and  their 
profesalnnal  allies.  I  also  have  In  mind  a 
substantial  proportion  ot  the  InteUectual 
community — of  teachers  and  students,  writ- 
ers and  artlstv  and  a  substantial  number  of 
noB-Onmmnnlat  pohttcal  leaden  ot  would-be 


In  Western  Europe,  the  two  decades  since 
the  Second  World  War  have  witnessed  a 
fundamental  transformation  of  attitude  in 
thla  regard.  In  that  part  of  the  world,  so- 
called  "Socialist"  political  movements,  such 
as  the  Social  Demoeratie  partlea  of  Germany 
and  SeaadUMTla  and  the  Labor  Party  of 
Britain,  hava  abandoned  their  platfoima  o( 
nationaliaatlcm  because  auch  platforms  no 
longer  enlist  the  votes  of  blue  and  whita 
collar  workera.  of  farmers  and  farm  laborers, 
of  intellectuals  and  the  powerful  profeaslonal 
middle  nlassse.  THe  new  economic  order,  in 
which  tencral  govcmmeotal  guidance  playa 
an  Important  part  tout  whl^  rellea  on  priTsto 
initiative,  enterprise,  and  adntinlstratlon 
for  the  vast  bulk  of  productive  acUvlty,  haa 
ahown  a  capacity  to  aatlsfy  popular  aspira- 


tions In  sharp  contrast  to  the  totalitarian 
socialism  behind  the  Iron  curtain.  In  ahort, 
private  enterprise  Is  now  accepted  and  re- 
spected there,  not  because  of  pyopular  addic- 
tion to  liberal  economic  theories  or  to  Jurid- 
ical principles  of  private  property,  but  be- 
cause it  works.  The  same  is  true  In  Mortli 
America.  Here  in  Latin  America,  however, 
the  case  still  has  to  be  made  In  the  public 
mind.  Education  and  counter-propaganda 
have  some  part  to  play  In  making  this  tbe 
ease.  How  often  we  all  encounter  among 
Latin  American  university  students,  for  ex- 
ample, the  view  that  business  profits  are  in- 
herently the  Immoral  fruit  of  exploitation, 
rather  than  a  sign  of  successful  organization, 
production,  and  distribution  to  supply  con- 
sumer wants.  But  tbe  best  beisis  for  educa- 
tion Is  demonstration,  and  the  true  challenge 
facing  lAtin  American  enterprise  is  to  ihow 
that  it  too  works;  that  It  too  is  the  most  ef- 
fective means  for  satisfying  the  matetUl 
needs  and  desires  of  the  people. 

In  facing  this  challenge,  action  on  two 
fronts  seems  to  me  of  cardinal  Importance. 
They  are  (1)  modernization  of  management 
and  ( 2 )  vlgcn-ous  and  rapid  (M-ogress  in  Latin 
American  Integration.  While  at  first  gUme« 
theae  may  i^pear  two  entirely  separate  and 
unrelated  subjects,  in  fact,  I  believe  tbat 
they  are  closely  Interlocked  with  one  anotber. 

Ifodernizatlon  of  management  has  man; 
facets,  and  I  know  that  the  combined  wis- 
dom In  this  room  has  much  more  to  cod- 
tribute  to  Its  discussion  than  I  have.  Let 
me  only  specify  a  few  of  Its  aspects. 

It  Includes  rigorous  attention  to  oast* 
and  the  constant  search  for  ways  and  mMOs 
to  reduce  them. 

It  inoludea  a  drive  for  innovation  in  every 
aspect  of  business — in  production,  distrUni- 
tlon,  marketing,  and  organization. 

It  includee  the  practice  of  affirmative  hn- 
man  relations — the  treatment  of  a  work  font 
not  as  mere  bundlee  of  muscles  but  as  a  col- 
lectivity of  hvunan  beings,  organized  for  • 
common  purpose,  with  in-house  training,  up- 
grading of  skills,  and  opport\mlty  for  pro- 
motion on  demonstrated  merit. 

It  Includes  the  rational  planning  of  In- 
vestment based  on  market  projections  orar 
the  long-haul,  instead  of  a  mere  search  for 
qxilck  speculative  profits. 

It  Includes  the  systematic  development  o( 
new  mariceta  through  mass  production  and 
distribution  with  small  profit  margins  per 
unit,  bringing  whole  new  classes  of  the  com- 
munity Into  active  participation  In  modera 
economic  life. 

It  Includes  the  marrying  of  city  with  coun- 
tryside, through  the  efficient  supply  of  goodi 
for  agricultural  production  and  rural  con- 
sumption and  the  efficient  return  flow  of  food 
and  fiber  from  the  land.  And,  It  applies  to 
farm  and  pasture  management  no  less  tbsa 
to  f  actorlea  and  commercial  housee. 

ModemlBatlon  of  management  also  bsi 
Implications  for  btisiness  attitudes  in  tbeir 
relations  with  govermnent.  It  Implies  a  sym- 
pathetic and  constructive  response  to  gor- 
emmental  efforts  for  development  and  re- 
form. Where  the  economy  is  cursed  by  ram- 
pant inflation.  It  means  a  willingness  to  car- 
ry a  fair  ahare  of  the  ahort-term  burdsne 
of  stabilization,  including  indispensable 
measures  of  taxation  and  credit  restraint. 
Since  chronic  Inflation  is  one  of  the  moct 
potent  threats  to  the  very  survival  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  cooperation  in  such  mess- 
ures  would  be  an  evident  act  of  far-tigbtsd 
business  atatesmanship.  Cviba  excepted, 
there  is  no  regime  In  Latin  America  tods; 
which  is  basically  hosUle  toward  private 
enterprise  as  such.  Nevertheless,  there  Is 
much  room  for  Improvement  in  the  degree 
of  support  by  business  sectors  for  construe- 
ttve  programs  of  change.  Surely  thers  «• 
ways  and  means  tor  exerting  useful  lnflu«>c« 
and  for  participating  afllrmatlvely  in  tss 
ahaping  of  overaU  plans  and  poUcles  for  na- 
tional economic  and  social  jprogress. 
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All  these  elements  of  mommlxed  manage- 
ment are  practiced  in  one  ^lace  or  another 
in  Latin  Amolca,  but  they  ^  are  not  yet  the 
common  practice.  Therein  oonalsts  the  chal- 
lenge. To  respond  to  it  wll  1  pequlre  business 
leadership  and  bvisiness  sta  tfeinanshlp.  But 
It  will  also  require  new  c  pportunltles  and 
new  driving  impulses.  This  is  where  the 
economic  integration  of  Latin  America  has 
to  much  to  offer.  I 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  t<ki  large  a  propor- 
tion of  Latin  American  ni  Ivate  fiiterprlae 
has  been  developed  to  serve  limited  markets 
sheltered  behind  Inordinate'  tariff  and  Import 
licensing  barriers  or  based  oa  special  monop- 
olistic governmental  favons  and  privileges. 
Replacement  of  imports  IS;  a  sound  enough 
basis  for  beginning  the  proiaess  of  industrial 
growth,  but  it  is  a  grossly  inadequate  basis 
lor  moving  forward  from  thiart  begiimlng  Into 
truly  modem  industrlaUas  tlon  and  high 
productivity  agriculture. 

As  one  reviews  the  spectjacular  success  of 
the  European  Common  Market,  it  is  clear 
tiiAt  the  widening  of  market  opportunities 
bu  been  of  great  importance  In  raising  the 
tights  of  Eiuopean  enterpretieurs  and  stim- 
ulating them  to  new  Investments,  technical 
innovations,  and  changing  attitudes.  Even 
more  important,  I  believe,  has  been  the  in- 
vigorating wind  of  competljtlon  in  economic 
sectors  which  had  become  a  cfcustomed  to  the 
comfort  of  entrenched  pool  ^)ons  in  sheltered 
and  stagnant  markets. 

With  all  due  allowance  foii  the  differences — 
and  they  are  aidmlttedly  V|ist — these  same 
two  factors  should  be  set  to  work  through 
economic  Integration  in  thU  hemisphere.  I 
teUeve  that  they  can  bring  about  a  no  less 
radical  raising  of  the  slghtll  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican business  enterprise.  [And,  aa  In  the 
ease  of  their  European  coun^rparts,  I  would 
expect  the  early  reluctanqa  to  change  old 
habits  will  give  way  rapidly  to  new  enthusi- 
um  as  the  movement  demonstrates  its  suc- 
cess—success In  economic  and  financial  terms 
reflected  in  balance  sheets  and  profit-and- 
loee  statements,  and  succesa  In  policy  terms 
reOected  in  overflowing  pubhc  confidence  In 
private  enterprise  aa  the  mainstay  of  the 
economic  system.  \ 

In  these  years  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
a  good  start  has  been  mad«  toward  Integra- 
tion through  tbe  Central  AJderlcan  Common 
Market  and  the  Latin  AmcHcan  Free  Trade 
Area.  Between  1960  and  lOW,  intra-reglonal 
trade  In  Central  America  rwe  from  30  mllr 
lion  to  140  million,  a  truly  ri^arkable  record. 

Among  the  LAPTA  countrm,  intra-reglonal 
trade  rose  by  60  per  cent  between  1961  and 
1M4,  whereas  global  exports  rose  by  only 
12  per  cent  for  Latin  America  u  a  whole 
(excluding  Cuba).  Intra-reglonal  trade 
K>se  from  8.8  per  cent  of  tt>tal  Imports  in 
IMl  to  over  15  per  cent  1 4  1965.  approxl- 
"Mting  a  total  last  year  of  it  bUUon.  These 
Me  substantial  results,  but  there  U  danger 
M  haltUig  at  a  plateau  unle^  new  and  Inten- 
«ve  efforts  are  made  to  drive  the  movement 
•Mad.  The  next  steps  are  Wear:  more  rapid 
reduction  of  both  tariff  and.  non-tariff  bar- 
Hen  to  trade,  freer  movement  of  capiUl  and 
mwipower  within  the  regloto;  and  a  begln- 
""hg  of  monetary  integrattOh.  Venezuela  Is 
M  the  verge  of  Joining  LATTA,  but  neither 
•ouvu  nor  Panama  are  yel^  In  either  of  the 
»wo  regional  communities.  Thought  must 
JrSu'if  *''®'^  ^  "^e  future  Inclusion  of  the 
w li?  countries,  aa  well  tas  the  ultimate 
TOOing  of  both  movement  into  a  single 
**im  American  Conunon  Mi  i^ket.  The  main 
J«ponsibUlty  for  these  steds  Ues  with  the 
lovernmenu  concerned,  but  their  actions  wlU 
Mpend  heavUy  on  buahu^  atUtudea  and 


Until 


recently,  doubts  haia  been  expressed 


Sr^S.*^  American  quarters  concerning 
»•  atmude  Of  the  Unltec 'states  Oovern- 
SJSL^y*^  **^  movenent.  After  the 
^i^^^t^M  Secretary  Ruiil  at  Rio  last  No- 
vember and  President  Johnk  m  here  in  Mex- 


ico two  months  ago,  I  hope  that  such  doubta 
have  finally  been  swept  away.  We  are.  In 
fact,  wholeheartedly  In  support.  Obvloualy, 
regional  integration  may  involve  aome  di- 
version of  trade,  with  adverse  effecta  for  a 
time  on  specific  United  States  exports.  We 
are  convinced,  however,  that  the  overall  ef- 
fect will  be  much  more  trade-creating  than 
trade-diverting,  and  that  in  the  medium 
and  long-run  the  United  States  can  only 
stand  to  gain-hy  enhanced  prosperity  among 
its  neighbors  to  the  South. 

For  this  reason,  our  support  has  not  been 
merely  verlwl  and  moral,  but  It  has  also  been 
substantial.  We  are  contributing  resourcea 
to  the  Bank  for  Central  American  Integra- 
tion and  to  the  Capital  Goods  Export  Fund 
of  the  Inter-American  Bank.  We  have  sup- 
ported tbe  special  Inter-American  Bank 
Fund  for  the  study  of  multi-national  proj- 
ects in  support  of  integration,  and  made  it 
clear  that  we  will  be  prepared  to  assist  in  the 
financing  of  such  studies  and  of  sound  proj- 
ects which  emerge  from  them  In  the  future. 
In  the  early  stages  of  discussion  of  the  Inter- 
American  summit  meeting  now  being  pro- 
jected, ways  and  means  to  give  new  impulse 
to  Latin  American  integration  have  headed 
all  lists  of  suggestions  for  the  presidential 
agenda. 

The  myth  that  United  States  business  in- 
terests, if  not  the  United  States  Government, 
opposes  economic  Integration,  has  been  ef- 
fectively rebutted  In  Mr.  David  Rockefeller's 
article  in  the  current  number  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  I  am  sure  that  his  article,  with  its 
wise  observations  on  many  matters  of  Inter- 
est to  Inter-American  business  and  govern- 
mental leaders.  Is  well  known  in  this  audi- 
ence. 

Latin  American  economic  Integration  will 
of  course  lead  to  new  patterns  of  economic 
relationships  with  the  outside  world.  Includ- 
ing the  United  States,  as  well  as  within  the 
region  Itself.  A  stronger  regional  economic 
base  should  also  mean  greater  ability  to 
compete  in  world  markets  and  greater  di- 
versity in  Latin  American  exports.  It  will 
also  mean  greater  attractiveness  of  Latin 
America  for  private  investment  from  outside 
the  region  and  greater  opportunities  for 
fruitful  partnership  among  Latin  Anmlcan 
and  foreign  entrepreneurs.  Such  invest- 
ments are  significant  as  a  source  of  capital. 
They  are  vital  as  a  source  of  modern  tech- 
nology. 

In  the  successive  phases  of  economic 
modernization,  the  last  and  most  difficult  to 
achieve  is  the  complex  of  institutions  for 
scientific  and  technical  research  and  de- 
velopment. This  Is  a  very  costly  development 
In  financial  terms,  and  even  more  costly  In 
Its  requirements  for  highly  skilled  and 
trained  manpower.  No  contemporary  econ- 
omy Is  self-sufficient  in  this  regard,  as  witness 
the  stream  of  technical  Interchange  among 
Western  Europe,  North  America,  and  Japan — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  one-way  stream  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  Latin  Amer- 
ica's good  fortune  that  it  can  participate  in 
the  results  of  research  and  development  in 
the  presently  more  advanced  countries  at  a 
very  low  coet  in  relation  to  the  benefits 
received. 

In  presenting  these  observations  on  some 
of  the  topics  on  your  agenda,  I  hope  to  have 
made  a  modest  contribution  to  your  discus- 
sions. If  you  have  noted  a  tone  of  optimlam 
in  these  remarks,  you  have  Judged  correctly. 
I  am  optimistic  about  the  prospects  for 
Latin  American  economic  development  and 
social  progress  not  merely  the  possibility 
for  some  remote  future,  but  the  processes 
which  are  taking  place  before  our  eyes  and 
In  which  you  gentlemen  are  playing  so  im- 
portant a  part. 

Optimism  does  not  mean  complacency, 
however.  The  pressures  are  great — presstttea 
of  population  growth,  pressures  of  rising  as- 
pirations, and  pressures  of  legitimate  deeire 
by  marginallced  elements  in  the  commtmity 


for  full  participation  In  modern  life.  The 
Alliance  for  Progreas  is  a  race  against  time. 
To  win  it  wlU  require  the  best  efforts  of  gov- 
ernments, of  private  enterprise,  of  labor  and 
farm  organizattona,  of  professional  associa- 
tions, and  of  all  our  peoples.  If  those  efforts 
can  be  made  to  converge  and  re-enforce  one 
another,  there  la  a  very  good  prospect  for 
success,  and  a  large  ahare  of  the  overall  re- 
qx>iuibiUty — and  of  the  credit  for  ultimate 
success — will  fall  on  CICTP  and  the  groups 
CICYP  collectively  represents. 

I  wish  you  all  good  fortune  In  your  en- 
deavors. 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  OP 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  new  emphasis  on  higher  learning 
for  young  Americans,  all  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  interested  in  what  haa 
recently  taken  place  at  an  outstandMg 
educational  site  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Through  a  bill  introduced  last  year  In 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature  by  the 
Honorable  William  Q.  Buchanan,  of  In- 
diana County,  Indiana  State  College  has 
been  redesignated  as  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  The  significance 
of  this  action,  along  with  a  brief  history 
of  the  Institution,  is  described  in  material 
from  the  Indiana  University  Penn  which 
r  should  like  to  have  included  In  the 
RicoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
print an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Arthur  F. 
Nicholson,  president  of  the  general 
alumni  association,  at  the  convocation 
in  recognition  of  the  redeslgnatlon,  along 
with  an  address  by  Dr.  Otis  C.  McCreery. 
chairman  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion. Dr.  Nicholson  is  presently  serving 
as  dean  of  the  school  of  continuing  and 
nonresident  education  at  the  university. 
Dr.  McCreery,  who  has  occupied  key  posi- 
tions at  Drake  University,  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  and  the  State  College  of 
Washington,  was  also  an  executive  in  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  school  which  today  is 
known  as  the  Indiana  University  of 
Pennsylvania  has  been  Important  to  the 
cause  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  for  almost  a  century.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Willis  E.  Pratt,  Its  pres- 
ident, it  is  growing  into  even  more  prom- 
inent stature.  I  commend  your  attention 
to  the  following  news  articles  and 
addresses: 

From  a  himible  beginning  Indiana  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  has  become  a  very 
Important  institution  of  higher  learning 
which  serves  tbe  needs  of  a  large  number  of 
Pennsylvania  citizens.  With  a  student  body 
of  only  226  in  its  first  year,  Indiana  this  year 
has  an  undergraduate  enrollment  of  5,111 
full-time  and  315  part-time  students. 

Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania  grew 
out  of  a  need  for  a  teacher-training  institu- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  in  1871  when  the  Penn- 
sylvania Oeneral  Aaaembly  passed  an  act 
granting  aid  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Iformal  School  In  tbe  Ninth  Pennsylvania 
DUtrlct. 
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sine*  tbe  first  building  wu  opened  for 
•tudenta  In  1876,  tbe  University  has  grad- 
uated over  33,000  students;  and  since  be- 
coming a  degree  conferring  institution  In 
1937.  It  baa  granted  over  13,000  degrees. 

Ownership  and  control  of  tbe  Institution 
passed  to  tbe  Conunonwealtb  In  1030.  A  few 
years  later,  in  1937,  tbe  General  Assembly 
approved  a  cbange  In  tbe  name  and  function 
of  the  school.  As  the  State  Teachers  College 
at  Indiana,  It  became  a  four-year  college  with 
the  right  to  grant  tbe  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  In  Education. 

In  1957  tbe  college  was  authorized  to  offer, 
for  tbe  first  time,  work  leading  to  the  Mas- 
ter of  Education  degree  in  elementary  edu- 
cation. The  program  was  later  expanded 
to  Include  thirteen  secondary  areas  as  well. 
This  program,  which  began  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  74  In  September,  1957,  has  graduated 
a  total  of  073  through  January  1966,  and  cur- 
rently enrolls  a  total  of  about  3.000  students, 
with  approximately  700  of  these  students 
enrolled  in  courses  during  the  current  aca- 
demic term. 

In  January  1960  the  name  of  the  college 
was  changed  to  Indiana  State  College.  This 
set  tbe  stage  for  a  liberal  arts  program  which 
graduated  its  first  students  on  January  13, 
1944.  This  program,  which  began  with  73 
students  in  September,  1063,  now  enrolls  over 
800  students  In  the  areas  of  the  Social  Sci- 
ences, tbe  Humanities,  and  tbe  Natural  Sci- 
ences. 

In  September.  1063,  Indiana  established  its 
first  off-campus  center  at  Punxsutawney, 
Pennsylvania.  In  September,  1963,  a  second 
center,  to  aerve  the  general  area  of  Armstrong 
County,  was  established  at  Klttannlng,  Penn- 
aylvanla.  During  the  current  academic  term 
approximately  160  studenta  are  enrolled  at 
tbe  Punxsutawney  Center  and  300  at  the 
Armstrong  County  Center. 

In  December,  196S,  Indiana  waa  redesig- 
nated the  Indiana  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  right  to  expand  Its  currlcular  o(- 
ferlnga  and  to  grant  degrees  at  the  doctoral 
level,  aa  wril  aa  In  several  additional  areas 
at  tbe  master's  level. 

Indiana  baa  pioneered  in  educational  tele- 
TlaioD,  regularly  offering  courses  over  WQED, 
Plttaburgb'B  educational  televiaion  atatlon, 
aa  well  aa  over  other  areas  stations. 

In  1960,  an  Army  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  was  establlahed  at  Indiana.  Since  that 
time  over  600  graduates  have  been  cc«nmls- 
sloned  second  lieutenants  in  the  army,  ap- 
proximately 100  of  whom  are  ciirrently  serv- 
ing aa  olBcers  In  tbe  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  Statea.  The  Cadet  C«pa  at  Indiana, 
which  oooaUted  of  308  atudenta  in  1960,  now 
numbers  over  1100. 

Through  the  yectrs,  the  physical  plant  of 
the  university  baa  incresed  from  an  original 
alngle  building  to  a  campus  of  about  175 
acre*  (Including  approximately  100  acres  en- 
eompaaalng  the  University  Lodge)  In  tbe 
center  of  tbe  community  of  Indiana  with 
more  than  26  major  buildings,  30  other 
buildings,  and  a  major  athletic  field  develop- 
ment which  provides  adequately  for  the  rec- 
reational and  physical  actlviUes  of  about 
6,000  students. 

Recently  completed  were  a  large  dining 
hall  and  a  field  bouse.  A  new  science  com- 
plex is  scheduled  for  completion  in  Septem- 
ber. 1966.  Planned  for  tbe  Immediate  fu- 
ttire  are  a  learning-research  center,  an  addl- 
tlonal  claaaroom  building,  a  women's  dormi- 
tory, a  man's  dormitory  complex,  a  new  mili- 
tary haU,  and  a  health  center.  The  overaU 
plan  U  for  tbe  campus  to  be  expanded  to 
over  300  acres,  accommodating  approximately 
7500  full-time  undergraduate  atudenta  by 
1970.  

Indiana  University  of  Penaaylvanla  waa 
•aUbllshad  by  Act  430  of  tba  1965  aeaalon 
ot  tbe  Oaneral  Aaaesnbly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennaylvania.  The  text  of  tbla 
Act  la  set  forth  balow. 


/ 


Section  1.  Sb(»rt  'nue. 

This  act  shall  be  known  and  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Act." 

Section  3.  Redeslgnatlon  of  Indiana  State 
College. 

The  name  of  Indiana  State  College,  located 
and  established  at  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  is 
hereby  changed  to  tbe  "Indiana  University 
of  Pennsylvania." 

Section  3.  Redeslgnatlon  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Indiana  State 
College  is  hereby  redesignated  as  the  "Indi- 
ana University  of  Pennsylvania  Board  of 
Trustees." 

(The  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ex 
officio.  The  terms  of  each  member  .  .  .  shall 
be  six  years,  and  until  bis  successor  Is  ap- 
pointed and  qualified.) 

(Part  of  Sec.  401,  Act  of  April  0.  1029,  P.  L. 
177,  amended  December  14.  1065.  P.  L.  853.) 

Section  4.  Board  of  Trustees,  Organization. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  organize  at 
such  times  each  year  as  it  shall  determine 
and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor, 
elect  a  president.  The  board  shall  alao 
elect  a  treasurer,  a  business  manager,  a  sec- 
retary and  such  officers  as  it  shall  determine. 
A  majority  of  tbe  lK>ard  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Vacancies  on  the  board  shall  be  filled  by 
the  Governor  for  the  unexpired  terms.  The 
board  shall  meet  twice  annually  on  dates  to 
be  fixed  by  It  and  shall  provide  tbe  State 
Board  of  Education  with  a  copy  of  the  min- 
utes of  its  meetings. 

(It  is  the  election  of  the  president  of  the 
university  only  which  requires  the  approval 
of  the  Governor  and  the  president  of  the 
university  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  tbe 
board  of  trustees  and  the  Governor.) 

(Opinions  of  the  Attorney  General  dated 
March  2, 1066  and  March  39, 1966.) 

Section  5.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Board  of 
Trustees. 

(a)  The  affairs  of  the  university  estab- 
lished under  this  act  shall  be  administered 
by  the  president  and  shall  be  supervised  by 
tbe  board.  Subject  to  any  law  and  to  any 
policies,  standards,  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  tbe  State  Board  of  Education 
provided  for  State  universities,  the  board 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  and  main- 
taining the  university,  have  the  power  and 
Ita  duty  shall  be  to: 

(1)  Formulate  plana  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  university. 

(3)  Approve  recommendations  of  the 
president  pertaining  to  (1)  budgets  and 
expenditures,  (11)  tuition  charges  and  waivers 
thereof,  and  student  feea.  (Ul)  schools  and 
currlcular  programs  and  (Iv)  the  appoint- 
ment, rank,  salaries,  tenure  of  Instructional 
staff  and  non-Instructional  staff  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel. 

(3)  Make  policies  providing  for  the  ad- 
mission and  expulsion  of  studenta.  courses 
of  instruction  and  for  all  other  matters 
related  to  the  government  and  administra- 
tion of  the  university. 

(4)  Exercise  such  other  powers  and  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  are  necessairy  to 
carry  Into  effect  the  provision  of  this  act. 

.  Section  6.  Ofllcers  of  the  University. 

(a)  Tbe  president  shall  be  the  chief 
executive  and  administrative  officer  of  the 
university  and  shall  perform  all  duties  which 
the  board  of  truateea  may  prescribe.  He 
shall  have  the  right  to  attend  all  meetings 
of  the  board  and  to  be  heard  on  all  matters 
before  It,  but  shall  have  no  right  to  vote  on 
any  nuttter. 

(b)  The  treasurer  o(  the  university  shall 
give  a  pn^ter  bond  in  such  amount  and  with 
such  corporate  surety  aa  Is  approved  by  the 
board  of  trustees,  which  ahall  be  filed  with 
tbe  board.     Tbe  account  of  tbe  treasurer 


shall  be  audited,  annually,  by  a  certified 
public  accountant  or  other  qualified  public 
accountant  selected  by  tbe  board  of  trustees. 

Section  7.  Degrees. 

The  institution  may  grant  the  degrees  ot 
bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  and 
bachelor  of  fine  arts  for  successful  comple- 
tion of  prescribed  undergraduate  courses  of 
study,  and  may  grant  the  degrees  of  master 
of  education,  master  of  arts,  master  of  sci- 
ence, doctor  of  education,  and  doctor  o{ 
philosophy  for  successful  completion  of  pre- 
scribed graduate  courses  of  study.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Institution  may  grant  other  degrees 
when  recommended  by  the  board  of  trustees 
and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Section  8.  Continuation  of  Powers  and  Ob- 
ligations. 

All  powers,  rights,  privileges,  duties,  and 
obligations,  statutory,  contractual,  or  of 
whatever  kind,  of  the  board  and  the  institu- 
tion shall  remain  in  full  force  and  un- 
changed, notwithstanding  the  change  of  tbe 
name  of  tbe  board  and  the  institution,  but 
henceforth  under  the  new  names  established 
by  this  act. 

Section  9. 

Omitted.  Not  applicable  to  Indiana  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

Section  10. 

This  act  shall  take  effect  Immediately  upon 
accreditation  by  the  Middle  States  Associ- 
ation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.* 

Approved  the  16th  day  of  December,  AJ)., 
1966. 

William  W.  Scxanton. 

COIHIENTS     BT     DS.     ASTHini     F.     NlCHOLSOM, 

Dkan  or  ScBOOL  or  Comtimuing  Education 

AND    PSESIDBNT    Or    OENEKAL    ALUMNI   ASSO- 
CIATION,   Indiana     Universitt    or    Pinn- 

STLVAMIA 

Greetings:  In  this  brief  greeting  first  per- 
son pronouns  are  used  In  a  collective  trans- 
cendental sense  similar  to  that  of  Walt  Whit- 
man in  "Leaves  of  Grass." 

As  president  of  the  General  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  Indiana  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  personally  hope  that  this  onetime 
little  private  school,  this  onetime  state  nor- 
mal school,  this  former  state  teachers  college, 
this  recent  state  college — and  now  this 
emerging  and  developing  university  will  be 
dedicated  to  enlarging  horizons  for  the  mlndi 
of  human  beings.  I  hope  that  those  who 
teach  here  and  learn  here  will  as  honestly 
and  faithfully  and  intelligently  as  humanly 
possible  search  for  the  great  pragmatic  tenta- 
tive truths  that  can  lead  mankind  to  ultimate 
truths  and  solutions  to  the  meaning 
of  human  existence.  The  potential 
achievements  of  scholarship  and  learn- 
ing. It  seems  to  this  Inquiring  student,  are 
greater  in  value  to  mankind  than  all  the  gold 
in  Fort  Knox  or  for  that  matter — all  the 
status  symbols  and  the  displays  of  vanity  and 
pride  yet  conceived  in  the  collecOve  mind 
of  still-ignorant  mankind.  The  great  amount 
that  mankind  does  know,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  Insignificant  when  compared  with  whst 
mankind  can  know  and  will  know.  Alumni 
of  thU  University  cannot  but  hope  that  our 
University,  its  scholars,  its  students,  and  lu 
graduates  will  participate  In  the  great  chal- 
lenging task  of  narrowing  the  cataclysmic  gap 
between  what  collective  mankind  knows  and 
what  collective  mankind  needs  to  know.  We 
hope  the  final  ultimate  truth  which  is  A  Ood 
of  truth  and  beauty  and  humanity,  very 
much  aUve  and  not  dead,  will  help  us  aU  to 
woi*  for  equal  jiistice  under  law,  for  equaUty 
of  opporttmlty,  and  for  the  unadulterated 
truth  however  terrlfylngly  sUrk  or  beautiful 
that  truth  may  be. 


•Official  notice  of  accredltetlon  of  Indiana 
University  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Mldttw 
States  AssociaUon  of  CoUeges  and  Secondary 
Schools  was  received  December  18, 1965. 
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WHAT  a  A  Urnvnarrr  ICas^  Pian  nr  tbx 
Maximo 

(Speech  by  Dr.  Otis  C 
I.  in  isouuci'icii  r 
A  university  U  a  reflectlot 
tlon  that  produced  It,  and  cliUlzatlon  is  tbe 
product  of  3  billion  years  of  human  history. 
Now  I  cant  understand  or  probably  appre- 
ciate the  Impact  of  3  billion  |tears,  but  I  can 
understand  some  of  the  changes  of  the  last 
hundred  years. 

n.    SACHSL  eXAKHi  BT 

1.  One  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  this 
month.  Rachel  Gearhart  witb  her  husband 
snd  Infant  son  left  Westmoreland  County  for 
t  new  home  in  the  West.  Rachel  was  a 
^Cameron  who  had  married  a  Pennsylvania 
Dutchman  three  years  before.  This  Scotch- 
Irish  Pennsylvania  Dutch  combination  seems 
quite  typical  of  Pennsylvania  ancestry. 

Bacbel's  grandmother 
new  world  from  Scotland  d 
can  Revolution  and  the  fi 
pered  in  New  York  and 
now  Pennsylvania  was  get 
this  Uttle  family  decided  toj 
there  seemed  to  be  greater 
young  people. 

They  drifted  down  the  Ol 
intenection  with  the  great  lltssisalppi,  then 
actoes  the  Mississippi  to  land i  in  Maquoketa, 
Ion  after  many  months,  T^4re  they  fell  on 
their  knees  and  thanked  the[ good  Lord  for 
bringing  them  safely  to  thilr  new  home. 
This  was  the  year  1846.  Tb^i  year  tbe  Iowa 
TcRltoiy  became  a  state.  lUere,  they  were 
to  stake  out  a  claim  and  ralseja  family.  Their 
infant  sen  was  destined  to  ije  In  the  Civil 
War,  but  his  brothers  and  |4sters  lived  to 
help  people  of  that  great  mldtuiestern  state.  A 
real  frontier  In  the  years  bsfore  the  Civil 
War.  I  ' 

I  tdl  you  this  because  Rachel  Oearhart  was 
my  great-grandmother,  and  febe  spent  the 
last  years  of  her  life  In  thle)  home  of  her 
favorite  granddaughter,  my  taother. 

I  was  ten  years  old  at  the  time  of  her 
death  and  I  remember  so  vl^klly  the  stories 
of  frontier  life  that  she  relat^t  to  me  and  my 
sisters  as  we  Ustened  with]  bpen-moutbed 
»we,  sad  sometimes  horror,  to  those  living 
evente  of  her  time.  I  i 

Hera  was  a  life  of  hardshU  and  sacrifice. 
Nothing  came  easily.  Mlsbab]  easUy  became 
tragedy.  She  told  us  of  t»at  early  dawn 
When  the  Indians  burned  theli  log  cabin  and 
oroye  off  their  one  milk  cow  1 1.  .  or  that  hot 
wnimer  when  the  grasshoppdif  destroyed  all 
J«  crops  .  .  .  that  August  dtU  when  the  hall 
"Tipped  the  corn  of  lU  le^yes,  foretelling 
•wrvaUon  for  the  stock  .  .  4  that  dark  fall 
night  when  noise  from  the  thicken  hotise 
tt«ant  weasels  had  wantonly  killed  the  en- 
.i!l»  "^  •  •  •  *  Klant  bear  carMlng  off  a  prize 
ttoat  or  a  neighbor  dying  lil  chUdblrth. 

Uttle  thought  was  given  tbi  social  or  cul- 
n™^portunities  . .  .  there  were  long  days 
w*ork  . .  life  was  hard,  seribbs,  dangerous, 
laerorests  were  antagonlstij  Winter  was 
JJ^  for  its  death-cbUllng  bold  and  lack 

i,.!!f>f^'  '^  preacher,  docto|rl  teacher— the 
nwghbors  sent  their  chUdren  to  thU  woman 
•^taught  them  with  her  *im-the  rudl- 
™W«  of  reading,  writing,  tatid  ciphering. 
M^n^  f  "^y  chUdren  What  there  was 
tte^^.^  ?l  •mother  fixatlob-^wh  shared 
iSS5*  °^  *^« '«nUy.  The  fi^tsTllfe  were 
SKh  <*"  *•*"*•  »***  on^was  spolled- 
^had  to  carry  hU  share  of] the  load  If  the 
A^'    "  **•  survive. 

JJWrt^on^y  as  tbe  famuy  wU  secure.    The 
•e^  ZT^  aTa^,  «*•  ^^P  --».  *-P 

nor  strtvL  ™»""».  no  t^dmonstratlons. 
cS^^J^  No  Viet  Nam^  no  Beatniks 
£K^   nor   national   Jifii,.   and   no 


It  la  difficult  to  realize  that  that  rural 
frontier  exlatenoe  la  only  two  lifetimes  away. 

My  life  and  that  of  my  great-grandmother 
have  covered  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
from  rural  frontier  life  with  few  tools  be- 
side a  rifle  and  an  axe;  to  complex  modem 
life  controlled  by  technology.  I  have  al- 
ways been  Impressed  with  the  1^n^ll«^^f^]  op- 
portunity I  had  to  know  well  a  frontier 
woman  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  whose  son  was  lost  at  the  Battle 
of  Chlckamauga  .  .  .  and  to  know  that  life 
at  her  death  more  closely  resembled  her 
'grandmother's  life  during  tbe  1776  Revolu- 
tion than  mine  today.  So  much  has 
happened. 

m.  TXANsmON 

1.  Arthur  Compton  dramatizes  this  speed- 
ing passage  of  Ume  by  likening  the  2  bllUon 
years  of  human  history  to  the  last  few  years 
of  our  lives. 

a.  A  year  or  two  ago — ^tools  and  weapons 
were  developed. 

b.  Last  month — stones  were  shaped  to  meet 
the  needs  of  primitive  man. 

c.  A  week  ago— man  became  an  artist. 

d.  Day  before  yesterday — he  learned  to  use 
pictures  as  symbolic  writing. 

e.  Yesterday  the  alphabet  was  Intro- 
duced— bronze  was  used. 

t.  Yesterday  afternoon — Greeks  developed 
their  brilliant  art  and  science. 

g.  At  dinner  Ume  last  evening — dawn  of 
Christianity. 

h.  Last  midnight — ^Rome  fell. 

1.  By  10  o'clock  this  morning — first  prac- 
tical steam  engine  was  built. 

J.  By  11  o'clock — laws  of  electro-magnetism 
were  developed. 

k.  Which  by  11 :30  had  given  us  telegraph, 
telephone  auad  the  electric  lamp, 

1.  By  20  minutes  to  12— x-ray  followed  by 
radium,  and  wireless  telegraph  was  developed. 

m.  Only  15  minutes  ago— ^the  automobile 
invented — air  mall  has  been  carried  for 
hardly  5  minutes.  Not  until  last  minute 
have  world-wide  programs  broadcast  by 
shortwave  radio  become  popular  and  now 
televised  via  early  bird  satellite. 

And  now — 

n.  In  the  last  30  seconds,  nuclear  devices 
have  been  designed  which  have  the  potential 
of  wiping  out  everything  that  has  been  de- 
veloped since  the  beginning  of  time. 

2.  Oeneral  Samoff  (on  Technological  Ad- 
vances). 

"In  relation  to  the  total  history  of  the 
human  race,  the  last  hundred  Jeara  have 
been  no  more  than  a  split  second.  Yet  they 
have  compassed  more  technological  develop- 
ment than  the  millennia  that  preceded.  The 
harnessing  of  electricity  to  the  purposes  of 
light,  power  and  communication;  the  demon- 
stration of  the  germ  theory  of  disease;  dis- 
covery and  application  of  the  electron;  In- 
vention of  radio  and  television;  development 
of  anesthetics;  the  exploration  of  genes  and 
mutations;  Invention  of  motor  vehicles; 
evolution  of  the  assembly  line  and  other 
mass  production  techniques;  proUferatlon  of 
organic  chemistry;  the  splitting  of  the  atom; 
development  of  antibiotics;  the  vast  ex- 
pansion of  the  known  and  measured  uni- 
verse of  stars  and  galaxies."  He  adds  that 
"in  1930,  television,  nuclear  energy,  jet  planes, 
penicillin,  nylon  and  dacron  fabrics  were 
unknown  or  Incubating  in  laboratories." 

3.  Change  In  education.  Education  and  Its 
problems  too  have  changed. 

I  feel  qtUte  at  home  on  this  platform,  not 
only  because  of  the  gracious  hospitality  of 
your  )>resldent,  factuty  and  trustees,  but 
also  because  that  frontier  teaching  experi- 
ence of  Rachel  Oearhart  started  a  special  in- 
terest In  education  for  our  family.  My 
mother  taught  for  a  short  time,  my  wife 
was  a  teacher  before  we  were  married.  My 
two  Blsteis  and  brother-in-law  and  four 
nieces  and  nephews  found  places  for  them- 
selves In  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 


In  1944  after  20  years  on  the  staffs  of  3 
unlveiBlUeB,  I  left  education  to  enter  Indus- 
try, only  to  continue  programs  which  wera 
closely  related  to  education. 

When  I  have  been  asked  by  friends  to  com- 
pare the  two  experiences,  I  have  always  told 
them  the  differences  weren't  as  great  as 
some  might  think.  I've  found  dedication, 
greed,  loyalty  and  reeponaiblUty  In  both 
fields.  I've  found  many  good  people  In  both 
professions  and  a  few  geniuses,  some  screw- 
balls In  each  area,  but  no  great  differences. 
Kven  some  eccentricities  are  the  same: 

We  had  a  metallurgist  in  our  Company  who 
was  as  absentmlnded  as  any  professor  I  have 
ever  knovm. 

Mary,  I'll  do  the  same  for  you.  I  guess  to 
appraise  a  University  one  should  start 
with  the  students. 

A.  The  Student— A  generation  of  rebelUon. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  this  gener- 
ation Is  the  first  one  In  which  the  youth  re- 
belled. Believe  me.  It  Is  not.  In  the  20s 
after  the  First  World  War,  came  the  age  of 
the  flapper — the  skirts  were  shorter  than 
they  are  now  and  the  racoon  coat  and  the  hip 
flasks  were  early  symbols  of  conforming  to 
non-conformity.  Scott  Fitzgerald  was  their 
prophet. 

In  the  30's  came  pajama  parades,  strikes 
against  the  R.O.T.C.  and  the  annual  spring 
outbreaks  of  water  fights  and  tbe  perennial 
attacks  on  constituted  authority. 

Thirty  years  ago,  I  went  to  Washington 
State  College  as  Dean  of  Men  as  a  result  of  a 
student  strike.  I  didn't  hear  of  this  rebel- 
lion tmtil  after  I'd  been  there  a  year.  The 
students  felt  that  my  coming  was  due  to 
their  revolt.  I  am  sure  no  administrator  was 
ever  In  a  better  spot. 

Swing$  of  behmior 

In  every  generation— In  every  Individual- 
there  are  swings  of  emotional  behavior. 
Some  of  these  are  Implemented  by  feelings  of 
rebellion  against  constraint  by  elders,  by 
curiosity,  by  boredom,  by  a  yen  for  different 
and  wide  q>readlng  experiences.  And,  of 
course,  a  part  of  this  is  the  process  of  grow- 
ing up— of  a  young  mans  attempt  to  test 
himself- what  he  thinks,  what  he  believes 
and  how  he  will  react  under  trying  drcum- 
Btances. 

From  the  time  of  childhood,  parents  have 
been  faced  witb  tbe  problem  of  allowing  a 
child  sufficient  experience  to  find  out  for 
himself  what  wlU  harm  him  and  what  will 
not.  The  problem  Is  to  give  the  youth 
enough  freedom  to  decide  for  himself  how 
close  he  can  get  to  the  fire  without  getting 
burnt — yes,  without  being  consumed.  This 
seems  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  experl- 
menUtlon  with  LSD.  The  haUuclnogenic 
drugs  offer  great  attraction.  They  promise 
senstua  experience,  most  bizarre,  but  there  Is 
sufficient  evidence  now  to  Indicate  that 
young  habitues  have  developed  full-grown 
psychoses. 

John  Heraey— In  "To  Par  A  Walk"  shows 
clearly  how  close  to  tragedy  psychodelic 
drugs  brought  Sophomore  John  Fist.  Swings 
of  emotional  behavior  are  common,  but  in 
most  people  tbe  swing  from  the  center  is  not 
wide  enough  to  cause  attention.  Sometimes 
the  swings  do  not  react  as  predicted. 

After  tbe  Second  World  War.  It  was  thought 
that  tbe  OJ.'s  coming  back  from  battle  ex- 
perience would  not  be  able  to  stand  the  low 
level  of  activity  of  clviUan  life — ^that  the 
habits  of  violence  would  carry  over  to  school 
life  and  It  would  be  Impossible  to  control  this 
sadism — that  they  could  never  settle  down  to 
the  demands  of  rigorous  scholarship. 

Tbe  skeptics  were  proven  wrong.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  returning  GJ.'s  for  scholarship, 
stability  and  all  rotind  accomplishment  was 
simply  tremendous.  ...  A  swing  back  .  .  . 
no  doubt  from  tbe  violence  of  the  baUlefleld. 

Several  years  ago  when  I  was  directing 
seminars  In  VensEuela,  I  was  discussing  tbe 
Venezuelan  National  University  with  a  young 
matron  whose  son  was  enrolled  there.    The 
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TTnlventty'a  student  body  had  been  far  to  tbe 
left,  pertiaps  Infiltrated  wltb  Ck>nununlat8, 
for  3  or  4  years.  But  the  student  body,  the 
day  before,  had  elected  a  dean  of  tbe  Univer- 
sity who  was  extremely  conservative.  (Tea. 
In  South  America  the  students  with  the 
faculty  do  elect  the  deans.)  I  asked  Senora 
Oonzales  for  her  explanation  of  this  radical 
swing. 

"Senor"  she  said — "When  you  have  been 
on  the  far  left  for  some  time,  you  build  up 
antibodies  which  eventually  draw  you  to 
the  right  and  then  back  to  the  center — the 
center  of  conunon  sense." 

Tbe  Peace  Corps,  too.  Is  evidence  that 
youth  can  be  challenged  by  objectives  of 
high  principle.  That  story"  Is  another  one 
of  which  we  can  well  be  proud. 

I^  not  suggesting  that  the  administra- 
tion of  our  universities  Incorporate  planned 
rebellion  as  a  part  of  their  curricula,  but  1 
do  wonder  If  greater  student  Involvement  In 
the  serious  goals  of  the  university  Isn't  worth 
studying  for  the  sake  of  the  students  and 
for  the  university. 

When  I  lived  In  the  State  of  Washington, 
there  was  a  suspension  bridge  buUt  across 
the  Tacoma  narrows  which  was  called  "Gal- 
loping Oerty."  Because  of  wind  and  air 
currents  In  that  gorge,  this  bridge  would 
develop  a  rh3rthm  of  sway  making  Its  floor 
swing  as  much  as  16  or  20  feet.  Of  course, 
a  tolerance  of  sway  was  built  Into  the  bridge, 
but  It  was  not  sufficient  to  withstand  the 
air  currents  and  It  finally  did  collapse. 

After  this  experience,  the  bridge  to  replace 
It  was  built  with  greater  allowance  for  sway 
and  there  has  been  no  difficulty  for  the  last 
as  years. 

Is  It  possible  to  build  Into  xmlverslty  life 
a  tolerance  for  controlled  social  vibrations? 
Perhaps  by  Involving  the  student  body  In 
the  goals  of  tbe  school  and  challenging  them 
not  with  preparation  for  life,  but  with  life 
ItseU. 

At  any  rate,  the  students  are  the  univer- 
sity's responsibility.  Indiana  doesn't  have 
the  option  of  the  automobile  manufacturers. 
The  university  cannot  recall  the  1963-64  or 
"68  models  of  their  finished  product  so  that 
their  brakes  can  be  adjusted,  their  horse- 
power Improved  or  seat  belts  added.  These 
models  cannot  be  reissued  with  the  stamp 
of  factory  approval. 

In  every  gradautlon  class  the  great  major- 
ity are  good.  Every  student  who  comes  un- 
der the  Influence  of  the  university  is  that 
unlveralty's  responsibility — each  one  Is  that 
university's  chance  to  attain  lamiortality — 
most  will  be  average — a  few  will  be  bad,  be- 
cause they  will  be  both  Immoral  and  smart. 
A  few  will  be  highly  intelligent— well- 
trained  and  with  an  understanding  of  tbe 
world  aroimd  him. 

But  good,  bad  or  genius,  they  are  the 
university's  responsibility — If  these  chances 
are  left  lying  on  some  battlefield  or  mis- 
directed to  depravity  rather  than  glory — 
then  those  chances  for  the  university's  im- 
mortality will  be  lost. 

The  test  of  a  university  eventually  is  the 
accomplishment  of  Its  students,  faculty, 
deans,  president,  altimnl.  trustees. 

IV.    WHAT  IS  A  TTNtVnSITT? 

A.  Definitions. 

I.  Stephen  Leacock  once  said:  "If  I  were 
founding  a  university,  I  would  found  first  a 
smoking  room;  then  when  I  had  a  little  more 
money  I  would  found  a  dormitory;  then 
after  that  or  more  probably  with  it,  a  decent 
reading  room  and  a  library.  After  that.  If 
I  still  had  more  money  than  I  knew  what  to 
do  with,  I  would  hire  a  professor  and  get 
some  textbooks." 

Albert  SorrU  said:  "Tbe  development  of 
people — (not  Just  the  care  and  feeding  of 
the  individual) — should  be  the  ultimate  goal 
of  a  university,  of  a  society,  of  each  one  of 
\ia."  "The  college's  overriding  concern  ought 
to  be  for  people,  not  for  an  institutional  im- 
age In  tbe  minor  or  In  tbe  local  mind." 


McOeorge  Bundy  sUted:  "I  believe  that  by 
a  radical  reconstruction  of  our  whole  system 
of  learning,  teaching  and  Inquiry,  we  can 
make  these  processes  mutually  reinforcing 
In  a  wholly  new  agreement.  I  believe  there 
is  now  a  special  chance  for  a  new  institution 
to  stir  us  all  to  do  better  by  defining  Itself 
m  terms  of  a  radical  insistence  on  the  unity 
of  learning,  teaching  and  Inquiry." 

2.  President  Perkins  of  Cornell  University 
sees  the  university's  concern  for  knowledge 
as  having  three  potential  aspects.  "The  ac- 
qiilsltion  of  knowledge  is  the  mission  of  re- 
search; the  transmission  of  knowledge  is  the  _ 
mission  of  teaching  and  the  application  of 
knowledge  is  the  mission  of  public  service." 

3.  Henry  E.  Sigerist  once  said:  "The  task 
of  university  education  is  not  to  transmit  an 
established  body  of  knowledge  becaxise  there 
is  no  such  thing.  Science  and  the  humani- 
ties evolve  from  day  to  day. 

It  must  help  the  student  to  develop  his  fac- 
ulties, must  train  him  to  think  independ- 
ently and  critically,  so  that  he  may  form  his 
own  Judgments.  It  must  teach  him  methods 
of  study  so  as  to  enable  him  to  keep  pace 
with  developments.  It  must  open  up  hori- 
zons for  him,  lead  him  In  attaining  a  cor- 
rect sense  of  values,  in  developing  his  atti- 
tude toward  life,  in  one  word,  his  philosophy." 

B.  If  I  should  take  my  definition  of  the 
typical  university  from  the  accusations  on 
placards  carried  by  demonstrators — the  de- 
scription would  be  in  these  terms: 

1.  Teaching  of  undergraduates,  especially 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  has  been  turned 
over  to  graduate  students — the  professors  are 
busy  with  more  important  duties. 

2.  A  policy  of  publish  or  perish  has  been 
established  for  the  professors,  making  clear 
what  their  function  really  is. 

3.  A  branch  office  of  the  university  has 
been  established  in  Washington,  D.C.  and 
the  state  capital  so  that  educational  policies 
can  more  readily  reflect  the  source  of  finan- 
cial support. 

4.  No  student  should  receive  counseling 
or  g\ildance  until  he  starts  his  graduate 
work,  at  which  time  he  becomes  the  inden- 
tured servant  of  the  senior  professor  who 
makes  the  highest  bid  for  him. 

5.  Students  must  resort  to  strikes,  demon- 
strations, perhaps  to  set  up  their  own  "uni- 
versity" off  campus  as  their  only  method  of 
getting  an  audience  with  the  administra- 
tion. 

6.  According  to  the  placards,  university 
administrations  across  the  country  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  buildings,  football  teams,  a 
placid  student  body  and  research  projects 
which  have  little  to  do  with  teaching. 

Although  there  may  be  some  truths  among 
these  placards — I  notice  that  the  majority 
of  the  banners  are  carried  by  that  growing 
group  described  as  "non-registered"  stu- 
dents— that  professional  group  of  travelers 
who  move  from  campus  to  campus  ready  to 
give  their  wisdom  to  the  university  fathers 
at  the  drop  of  a  microphone.  How  they 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  classroom  I 
don't  know,  since  they  seldom  attend  a 
clasa. 

If  some  of  the  placards  are  true,  then 
what  would  we  Include  in  our  umversity  to 
correct  them? 

Re-dedicate  this  insUtution  to  the  fol- 
lowing principles: 

a.  That  a  university  is  not  a  place  for  re- 
search first,  teaching  second,  but  a  place 
where  the  roles  of  researcher,  teacher,  and 
student  become  more  and  more  indistin- 
guishable, one  from  the  other;  a  place  domi- 
nated by  the  spirit  of  inquiry  where  all  are 
participating  together  in  the  exciting  enter- 
prise of  learning  what  has  not  been  learned 
before  and  re-dlscoverlng  that  which  has. 

b.  That  a  university  is  both  museum  and 
stage — a  repository  of  art  and  artifacts  and 
an  arena  In  which  art  and  culture  are  born 
and  examined — a  place  where  things  are  and 
where  things  happen. 


c.  That  a  university,  while  of  necessity 
hoepltable  to  specialists,  is  the  proper  en- 
vironment for  generalization,  the  last  phase 
in  Whitehead's  "rhythm  of  education."  it 
Is  a  place  where  artist  and  scientist,  huznaa- 
ist  and  professlonalist,  search  together  and 
separately  for  unity  in  hidden  likenesses  (see 
Bronowski,  Science  and  Human  Values). 
"There  are  no  appearances  to  be  photo- 
graphed, no  experiences  to  be  copied,  in 
which  we  do  not  take  part.  We  re-make  na- 
ture by  the  act  of  discovery,  in  the  poem  or 
in  the  theorem.  And  the  great  poem  and 
the  deep  theorem  are  new  to  every  reader, 
and  yet  are  his  own  experiences,  because  he 
himself  re-creates  them.  They  are  the 
marks  of  unity  in  variety;  and  in  the  in- 
stant when  the  mind  seizes  this  for  Itself,  in 
art  or  in  science,  the  heart  misses  a  beat." 

d.  That  a  university,  particularly  a  state 
university,  owes  service  to  the  people,  but 
that  service  is  not  best  provided  by  supply- 
ing agricultural  extension  workers  to  the 
farmer,  educationists  to  the  schools,  techni- 
cal consultants  of  one  sort  or  another  to  in- 
dustry and  government — in  short,  multi- 
farious "services"  do  not  necessarily  meet 
the  ideal  of  community  Service.  The  finest 
Service  that  can  be  offered  the  larger  com- 
munity In  the  Service  Implicit  in  these  prin- 
ciples. What  finer  services  can  an  Institu- 
tion render  Its  country  than  a  fostering  of 
the  creative  mind,  an  unfaltering  pursuit  of 
truth,  and  a  deepening  of  the  sense  of  hu- 
man dignity? 

An  institution  so  dedicated  would  be  s 
university  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  term,  and 
one  to  which  I,  for  one,  would  be  willing  to 
grant  "all  the  privileges  and  Immunities  per- 
taining thereto." 

V.  "the  fable  or  the  uNrvEKsrms" — am  olb, 

OLD,    FABLE    WHICH    I    WTROTE    LAST    WEEK 

The  association  of  the  universities — in  tbe 
room  waiting  for  the  door  to  open  and  the 
new  candidate  to  speak. 

New  university. — "Tell  me  what  I  must  do 
to  earn  the  right  to  full  membership  In  your 
honored  association?" 

Harvard. — "Don't  ask  me.  We  have  not 
yet  learned  the  secret  of  helping  the  student 
work  up  to  his  ability." 

Berkeley. — "Dont  ask  me.  Despite  the 
long  list  of  outstanding  professors  of  which 
we  are  so  proud,  we  have  not  yet  learned 
the  secret  of  making  the  student  body  a  part 
of  the  university." 

Chicago. — "I'm  sorry.  We  fall  to  chal- 
lenge the  youth  that  comes  tmder  our  in- 
fiuence." 

Michigan. — "We  do  extensive  research  for 
the  government,  but  we  have  not  changed 
the  lives  of  our  students." 

Princeton. — "We  leave  to  graduate  instruc- 
tors the  Important  responsibility  of  influenc- 
ing our  youngest  students.  Why  do  you  want 
membership  in  our  ranks — we  have  so  much 
to  learn." 

New  University. — And  the  New  university 
turned  sadly  away,  thinking  thoughtfully  of 
the  years  ahead. 

I  relate  this  fable  not  to  show  disrespect 
for  these  great  universities — I  have  great  re- 
spect for  them— but  to  indicate  that  the  oW 
universities  sUll  have  a  long  way  to  go.  And 
to  suggest  that,  a  new  university.  If  it  can 
maintain  Its  close,  Intimate  relaUonshlp  be- 
tween faculty  and  students,  may  teach  the 
older  institutions  a  needed  lesson. 

VI.   CLOSE 

If  r  seem  to  have  given  you  a  somber  pic- 
ture of  the  university  and  its  studentt,  I  •»- 
stire  you  I  have  nothing  but  opttmUm 
because  I  know  its  product. 

Maj.  ChrU  Rumburg  and  P'««1<'*J^*  '^ 
the  student  body,  who  gave  his  life  «>««  " 
a  young  soldier  and  went  down  In  the  ««» 
Sea 

Or  the  four  young  chaplains  representing 
all  faltha,  who  gave  up  their  places  m  «» 


Ufa  boat  and  want  down  4^th  the  8JB.  Dor- 
chester. 

And  lest  you  think  I  l>HlaT«  high  mo- 
ments come  only  on  battl  e  field*— the  hun- 
dreds of  dedicated  young  men  and  women 
who  have  foimd  their  ehaU  enge  In  the 


Corps  and  other  careers  ol 


tltude  toward  these  ctud  >  its-faculty  uni- 


versity Is  reflected  in  the 
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serrlee.    ICy  at- 


irords  of  Brother 


Olovannl,  penned  In  the  jfear  1618. 

"The  gloom  of  the  world  Is  but  a  shadow, 
behind  it,  yet  within  reacti  la  joy,  there  Is 
radiance  and  glory  in  the  ( tlirkness  could  we 
but  see,  and  to  aee  we  bayt  only  to  look,  I 
beseech  you  to  look. 

"And  so  at  this  time  I  gr^t  you,  not  quite 
•s  the  world  sends  greetiitgs  but  with  pro- 
found esteem  and  the  pnffei  that  for  you, 
now  and  forever,  the  day  breaks  and  shad- 
ows flee  away." 
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:er.   I   ask 

d  my  remarks 

and  Include 

tfiere  objection 
ittnUeman  from 


cturlng   State 

st  In  Improve- 

^portatlon  sys- 

products    to 

i^llent   railroad 


Mr.    SAYLOR.    Mr 

unanimous  consent  to  ex 
•t  this  point  In  the  Rec< 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.   $beaker,   Penn 
lylvanla's  status  as  a  jviajor  mining, 
processing,    and    man 
prompts  an  abiding  Inte: 
ment  of  our  freight  tri 
terns.    We    dispatch 
market   by   way   of   e: 
facilities,  good  highways,  rivers  that  lead 
into  the  Nation's  major  water  arteries, 
ports  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  Delaware 
River,  and  extensive  airfreight  services. 

Because  so  much  of '  Pennsylvania's 
production  goes  into  world  markets,  we 
have  an  abiding  interest  in  advancing 
the  efficiency  of  ocean  shft>plng  In  order 
that  what  we  sell  will  mwe  Into  foreign 
harbors  with  expedition  ktid  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost.  Management  and 
labor  are  agreed  that  pK>gres8  in  this 
area  Is  essential  to  suc<;ess  In  inter- 
national competition.         { 

At  the  Maritime  Administration 
Transportation  Symposiilm  In  Wash- 
ington on  May  26,  Normt  i  Scott,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Ma  ;^n  Lines,  pre- 
•ented  an  Imaginative,  jyet  objective. 
P»per  entitled  "Contaln^tization,  1986" 
that  points  up  some  of  the  broader  as- 
pects of  ocean  freight  developments  that 
lie  ahead.  To  me  it  is  al  8tudy  that  be- 
longs in  the  planning  fUes  of  everyone 
Jrtth  any  responsibility  14  the  pursuit  of 
oetter  ocean  transportation.  Under 
wianimous  consent.  I  insert  the  paper  in 
the  Record.  i  i 
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(Remarks  of  Norman  Scotj.  Kxecutlve  Vice 
President,  Matson  Lines,  .at  the  Maritime 
Administration    TnuupMlatlon    Industry 
Symposium,  May  26. 10M)\ 
That  tlUe  sounds  a  bit  Orwelllan— but  thU 

wef  look  into  one  aspect  oT  the  transporta- 
tion Industry  20  years  hencfe  U  not 

along  such  lines.  ~ 

I  win  sketch  a  picture  o: 

«»  1980's,  pointing  out 

wea  that  must  be  met 

•»  to  progress  at  the  rate 
We  all  knpw  the  tn 

?n  the  sea,  on  the  land 

"*•  made  tremendous 

fears.    And  within  the  Ind 


our  Industry  In 
major  problem 
0-on  now  If  we 
e  ahould. 
tlon  Industry — 
d  In  the  air — 
In  tbe  past  ao 
try  It  has  been 


•  period  of  progress  for  oce^  shipping  after 


years  of  doldrums  as  far  as  new  devdop- 
ments  were  concerned. 

Thoee  big  "boxes"  are  still  revolutionising 
tranqxutatlon.  More  and  more  steamship, 
airline  and  raU  and  tru^  carriers  all  over 
the  world  are  going  Into  eontalnerlaed  op- 
erations. It  has  reached  a  point  where  a 
shipping  company  oanylng  general  cargo 
almost  has  to  provide  a  container  service  to 
stay  even  with  Its  competitors.  For  ocean 
transportation,  eontalnerlaatlon  represents 
as  dramatic  a  change  as  did  the  advent  of 
steam  ISO  years  ago. 

So  it  Is  safe  to  predict  that  progress  In 
the  next  20  years  will  be  even  more  impreaslve 
and  exfiltlng  than  the  past  20  years  with 
contalnolaatlon  developments  goiag  fuU 
ahead  on  many  fronts  at  the  same  time— 
In  trucking,  the  railroads  and  airlines,  as 
well  as  the  ocean  carriers. 

It  takes  no  orystal-gaser  to  see  what  lies 
ahead.  Many  of  the  tools  and  most  of  the 
know-how  exist  today  waiting  to  be  assem- 
bled and  put  to  work  for  a  new  era  of  trans- 
portation. *-7, — :—•- 

Contalneilzatlcna,  1986,  will  go  hand  In 
glove  with  "6th  or  7th  generation  com- 
puters." It  will  be  an  era  of  faster  ships, 
possibly  nuclear-powered,  much  more  auto- 
mated than  at  present  and  probably  larger. 
Terminals,  too,  wlU  be  modemlaed.  with 
cranes  and  other  cargo  handling  machinery 
moving  containers  swiftly  and  easily  from 
shore  to  ship  to  shore  controlled  by  com- 
puters. Shipyards  will  have  to  be  highly 
automated. 

Also  In  prospect  are  such  exotic  Items  as 
large  hydro-foil  vessels,  submarine  tankers, 
"wlnged-huU"  or  hover  craft  and  ground- 
effect  machines,  which  skim  over  the  water 
on  a  cushion  of  air  at  300  knots  with  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  cargo  or  hundreds  of  pas- 
sengers. Perhaps  there  will  be  cango-laden 
missiles.  Nobody  views  any  of  these  things 
as  pipe  dreams  any  longer,  not  aftsr  what 
has  happened  in  space  and  on  sea  and  land 
since  World  War  n. 

Put  all  this  glamourotu  hardware  Into 
operation  and  it  looks  as  though  we  have  It 
made.  But  to  complete  the  picture  and 
make  it  all  work  for  maximum  ben^t  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  wlU  require  the  creation 
and  application  of  comprehensive  systems 
concepts  to  develop  maximum  effectiveness 
of  total  distribution. 

Consider  the  world  demand  for  consumer 
goods  by  1986  In  light  of  population  growth 
and  standard  of  living  Increases  In  progress 
today.  More  people  need  more  things  and 
wUl  be  demanding  more  aU  the  time.  That 
means  more  and.  hopefully,  better  trans- 
pwtatlon  geared  to  the  Jet  and  atomic  age, 
rather  than  the  era  of  the  "Model  T"  and 
the  5-cent  streetcar  fare. 

What  wUl  be  needed  Is  a  fully  eoordlnated 
physical  systems  concept  designed  to  provide 
toial  distribution  of  the  lowest  over-all  cost 
consistent  with  service  requirements  to  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

Containerlzatlon  has  great  potential,  but 
to  yield  Its  greatest  benefits,  it  requires  an 
Integrated  system.  Such  a  system  from  a 
shipper's  point  of  view  would  comprehend 
production  scheduling,  inventory  control. 
Insurance,  storage,  damage  prevention  and 
customer  service  and  marketing.  The  tle-ln, 
of  course,  must  be  complete  between  ocean 
carriers  and  rail,  truck  and  air  carriers  to 
provide  a  system  with  this  capability. 

Unless  oontalnerlxatton  20  years  from  now 
is  part  of  a  fully-Integrated  system,  bottle- 
necks, red  t^jM  and  Ineflleiency  will  Inhibit 
much  of  the  economic  progress  of  the  na- 
tion's and,  for  that  matter,  the  world's  trana- 
pcx^tlon  systems. 

Achievement  will  be  dUBcult  but  not  Im- 
possible— ^provided  that  wc  start  new  to  ex- 
ercise "management  technology"  In  a  states- 
man-like way  to  solve  such  problems  as  oom- 
petltloD  between  modes,  standardisation,  the 
sociological  questions  of  the  impact  of  new 


techniques  on  tbe  labor  force,  regulatory 
rigidity,  the  compllcatiops  of  tariffs,  more 
reallstlo  rata  maldng,  the  poUUcal  Implioa- 
ttons  Inherent  la  each  phase,  and  each  re- 
gional requirement. 

By  pointing  out  some  of  the  more  critical 
problems  we  can  start  to  solve  some  of  them 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  shiny,  new  oooeept 
of  "Oontalneriaation — 1986" — and  realise  its 
potential. 

I  have  Identified  "management  tech- 
nology" as  the  key  to  theae  problems.  And 
by  management,  I  mean  the  management  of 
government  and  labor  as  well  as  Industry — 
it  is  everyone's  concern.  The  challenge  will 
be  to  achieve  an  environment  by  1986  which 
will  permit  full  realisation  of  the  remarkable 
"hardware  technology"  that  is  already  oo  the 
drawing  boards  and  In  the  memory  banks  of 
the  computers.  The  hsrdware  devtiopment 
potential,  or  the  physical  systems  capability, 
already  exceeds  our  management  ability  to 
utUlse  it  fully. 

My  thesU  and.  If  you  will,  my  "message". 
Is  that  to  an  even  greater  extent,  we  face  a 
need  to  match  "management  technology" 
with  the  "hardware  technology"  capability 
we  will  poosess  by  1986. 

Among  the  speciflc  areas  demanding  at- 
tention today  to  be  where  we  should  be  20 
years  hence  are  the  legal,  regtUatory,  socio- 
logical and  political  ramlflcationa,  each  a  vital 
part  of  the  complete  transportation  plcttire. 

Most  of  our  present  laws  affecting  trans- 
portation were  written  when  physical  sys- 
tems capablllttee  were  either  not  thovight  of 
or  In  the  early  stages  of  development.  They 
were  not  designed  to  encourage  or  even  cope 
with  the  creation  of  systems  that  can  now 
be  physically  established  and  operated.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  a  much  broader  spectrum 
of  transportation  than  ocean  cargo  container 
systems.  And  this  points  up  the  critical 
nature  of  the  legal  aspects  confronting  the 
Industry  in  the  yecuv  ahead.  We  must  have 
laws  that  are  based  on  today's,  and  tomor- 
row's, physical  systems  potentials. 

For  example,  the  container  system  as  we 
know  It  today  basically  uses  a  single  mode 
of  traiuportatlon.  Inter-modal  use  is  still  in 
Its  Infancy.  To  accelerate  the  growth  of 
maximum  efficiency  systems,  legislation  U 
required  to  encourage  efficient  inter-modal 
operations  by  permitting  single  ownerahlp 
of  Inter-modal  facilities  by  development  of 
acquisition.  As  a  mtnimitm,  the  law  should 
encourage  streamlining  physical  operations 
by  simplifying  the  development  and  admin- 
istration of  single  factor  rates.  The  legU- 
lation  should  provide  for  a  single,  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  all  modes  of  integrated  transporta- 
tion. And  finally,  some  deregulation  Is  es- 
sential if  multi-modal  transportation  is  to 
keep  pace  with  the  international  demands 
of  our  industry  society  where  rapid  change 
is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Our  regulatory  prop  esses,  some  of  which 
date  back  to  the  19tb  century,  need  a 
thorough  overhaul.  We  simply  can't  con- 
tinue to  be  hamstrung  by  them  in  the  1980's. 
As  mentioned,  reaction  time  must  be  re- 
duced. Present  regulatory  practices  are  too 
slow  and  cumbersome  and  more  critically. 
they  are  Increasingly  usurping  management 
functions. 

Besides  carrier  regulation  and  tariff  ad- 
ministration, there  are  eustoms  regiUaUons. 
documentation  procedures  and  operational 
safety  administration  to  be  considered. 

These  sctlvitles  should  be  brought  Into 
step  with  the  times  to  foster  tbe  develop- 
ment and  to  meet  the  future  requirements 
of  the  most  efllelent  physical  systems  that 
can  be  sssemMed. 

It  U  equaUy  vital  that  rates  and  tariffs 
be  slmpUfled.  The  vdiune  and  complexities 
of  today's  rail  and  truck,  and  even  ocean, 
tariffs  are  unnecessary  road-blocks  to  the 
development  of  Inter-modal  and  multi- 
modal cargo  movements.    The  trend  toward 
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par-wntetiMr  imtM  i<K>ald  b*  enoomfd. 
It  Is  an  •oonomlaally  loclo»l  prowi.  vtUeh 
«U1  mmtrntaaj  ilmpBfy  dMslopmant  ot  la- 
tor-modal  n  ifiw  la  tbe  mam*  n«M<L 
ra to-muting  proc«d\u«8  Aoold  bm  baaad  on 
oosto  rmUMT  than  «lw  Tataa  of  Hrrloe  or 
otturbMH. 

Hm  again,  tba  •volution  at  a  management 
tacbnology  In  the  flald  of  raguiatory  affairs 
U  needed.  It  aeenu  obvious  that  U  otaancM 
an  not  saade.  the  growth  ot  eontalnerlxa- 
tlon  wUl  to  rstardad  by  red  tape  befora  tbe 
l«80's.  "Maaagenent  tachnola«y"  must  be 
a  moTtag  force  In  devaloping  new  Ideas  and 
■baptag  ttw  future  form  of  reguUtlons  that 
«1U  fortsr  maximum   eflfetoncjr  sjstems. 

Mow  M)i  oonsldar  tba  sodologloal  ImpU- 
cations  «<  our  transportation  preview  ol  1088. 
There  ara,  X  subcalt.  three  major  categories 
that  uissntljr  require  spplloatlon  of  new 
Banagamsnt  teebnoiogy. 

First  la  tbe  all-important  field  of  labor- 
management  relations.  Labor  and  maaage- 
maat  share  a  mutual  raspoaatbUlty  to  de- 
TStop  an  equitable  method  or  program  to 
baadla  peraonnal  adjustmanto  resulting 
from  automation  and  other  applications  of 
new  teohnologlee  and  equlptnent.  In  trans- 
portation, management  and  labor  ahould  be 
able  to  evolve  satisfactory  solutions  through 
ooiUectlvs  bsrgalnlng.  even  though  they  have 
bsd  thalr  trotxbles  down  through  the  years. 
Both  have  been  criticised  for  tie-ups  and 
public  Inconvenience.  The  maritime  Indus- 
try, In  particular,  has  been  through  some 
rugged  times  In  the  mld-30's  and  postwar 
period.  But  there  are  definite  signs  of  better 
understanding  by  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment of  tbe  myriad  problems  that  lie  ahead, 
and  of  the  need  to  work  together  to  solve 
them.  Ideally,  new  systems,  new  hardware 
and  new  ideas  wUl  create  new  Jobs  but  there 
are  bound  to  be  dislocations  and  changes  ss 
they  evolve.  Part  of  the  "Management  tech- 
nology" we  need  Is  the  abOlty  for  employee 
and  employer  groups  to  anticipate  these 
problems  befcrv  they  become  orltloaL 

Next,  for  our  second  sociological  consider- 
ation, we  come  to  "people  problems"  within 
the  management  process  ot  corporations.  In 
the  context  of  oar  SO-year  look  ahead,  one  of 
the  primary  Internal  management  challenges 
will  be  the  devetopment  of  people  side  to  use 
eoraputar  hardware  more  effectively  and  with 
more  Imaginative  appUoatlons  than  la  com- 
monly demonstrated  today.  As  I  mentioned 
previously  by  laee  we  will  be  Into  more  so- 
phlstleated  eompnteis.  which  wUl  offer  Infl- 
nltoly  greater  capacity,  speed  and  fleslbUtty 
for  analysis  and  dlrtrlbntloa  of  management 
Information.  However,  regardless  of  the 
equipment  capability  achieved  by  then,  Ite 
usefulness  will  be  no  greater  than  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  Input  Information  and  the 
selectivity  of  functions  which  the  oompntets 
are  called  upon  to  perform.  People  must 
perfcnn  these  functions.  And  people  must 
create  the  Intellectual  awareness  of  system 
o^Mbllltles  whlob  traasoend  the  short  view 
perspeetlvas  ot  Individual  persons,  depart- 
meota.  eompaales  or  even  modes  ot  trans- 
portation. We  must  have  people  who  can 
vUuallse,  plan  and  bnptoment  operations 
which  do  not  yet  exist  but  which  are  capable 
of  development. 

TWrd  In  my  Hst  of  soetoioglcal  considera- 
tions U  the  relationship  with  the  customer 
ooaamualty.  Industrial  management  In  our 
flooatry.  Indeed,  tkrovghoat  the  worid,  Is 
beeoBln«  tnereastagly  anvare  at  ttie  eeonomle 
importaaee.  la  Ns  teoadest  sense,  of  dls- 
trtbuttoa.  Ooos  are  tbe  days  when  top 
maaacemaat  relegated  trmlBc  and  distribu- 
tion aaaagwaaat  to  «  seooadsry  role,  with 
noewiaUbnuj  wen  down  the  orgaakattonal 
Mns.  This,  of  oourse.  U  n«  guanatee  that 
>»«•*«  ■*>«■■•  rtssrtiniimt  will  and  ready 

^''TiifTi  *iL£rnt*'^*^*^***?  **  ****' 

huylac  Its  dMrtbutioa  sailusa.    TIm 
tadmolagy  ealled  for  bare  Is 


that  of  developing  sufldently  broad  mana- 
gerial perspectives  to  tttTiMlab  traa  systems 
eonoepto  at  distribution  la  ternw  at  cus- 
toBMr  rsqulraniente. 

Mow  that  w«  has*  bad  a  look  at  the  legal, 
regulatory  and  sodolagloal  questions,  we 
eome  to  the  political  Mament--probably  tbe 
most  dllBeult  to  elasstty  or  pretUct,  but  cer- 
tainly one  that  will  always  be  wttb  us.  In 
this  category  falls  tbe  development  ot  broad 
pubUe  policy  deteimlnatlans  ooverlng  basic 
legislation  and  regulation  S\ach  matters  as 
governmental  financing  oC  advanced  research 
and  financial  aid  or  subsidy  to  new  sppllca- 
ttons  aU  faU  InltlaUy  within  the  political 
q>bere.  Kqually  Important  Is  tbe  antitrust 
treatment  of  muttl-nuMlal  systems,  how  they 
are  created  and  regulated.  The  Importance 
or  this  transosads  ptdltles  as  usual  but  we 
obviously  must  reoognlae  tbe  reality  of  things 
as  they  are.  not  aa  w«  might  dream.  Bo  an 
educational  and  stillng  effort  is  required  to 
restate  national  transport  policy  la  ths  po- 
Iltleal  arena  In  terms  of  multi-modal  ob- 
jectives. 

I  have  tried  to  be  realistic  by  pointing  out 
a  problem  area  that  is  easy  to  overlook,  and 
have  served  up  one  version  ot  a  general  ap- 
proach to  solving  It.  But  speech  Is  no  prob- 
lem-aolver.  As  always.  It  boUs  down  to  a 
need  for  coordinated  actton,  not  Just  talk, 
under  enlightened  and  bardworUi^  leader- 
ahlp. 

With  what  our  reseaiebers,  sclentlste  and 
engineers  will  come  up  with  In  the  next  20 
years  we  know  we  will  have  to  do  our  best 
to  be  ready  to  manage  what  they  make 
possible. 

It  Is  fitting  when  thinking  about  20  years 
iato  the  future  to  sum  up  the  management 
challenge  by  reealUng  the  words  of  the  late 
"Boss"  Ksttarlng.  the  Inventive  genius  ot 
Oenaral  Motacs,  t— ^"g  to  a  group  at  the 
dwIVatlon  of  the  OM.  Technical  Center  in 
Dstrottw  "...  the  future  will  be  greater 
than  the  moat  fantastic  story  you  can  write. 
Tou  will  always  underrate  It." 

niaakyoo. 


AMMXTNTZION  TAKEN  FROM 
COMBAT  TROOPS 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  *A  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  8PSAKER.  Is  there  objectkn 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
WashlngtonT 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  very  disturbing  letter  from  a 
motho:  who  has  a  son  stationed  In  Viet- 
nam. This  mother  enclosed  a  copy  of  a 
letter  she  had  received  from  her  soldier 
son.  The  young  man's  letter  relates  an 
Incident  In  which  one  at  the  men  fai  his 
company  became  drunk  and  decided  to 
shoot  off  a  few  rounds  Into  the  air. 

As  a  result  of  this  one  man's  escapade, 
all  ammunition  was  taken  away  from 
all  the  men  in  the  eompany  and  locked 
tQ>.  Aa  the  soldier  relates: 

So  here  we  sit  In  the  D  Zone  without  a 
prayer  If  the  Viet  Cong  hit  us. 

He  did  say.  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
they  oouM  draw  their  *mm«tiitt«H^  in 
case  of  an  wneigetwy,  but  that  it  would 
take  about  half  an  hour  to  distribute  It. 

Just  a  nights  before,  he  wrote  In  his 
letter,  an  ammunition  dump  across  Uie 
road  from  his  compound  was  hit  by  a 
mortar  uttarlr 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  young  man  has  fuU 
richt  to  wrtte  his  mother  as  he  did:  "I 
am  seared  to  beat  heU." 


I  am  today  asking  Secretary  MeNa- 
mara  for  a  full  report  on  this  inddot 
Whoever  dealt  out  this  punishment,  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  tliese  boys,  should 
be  called  to  account. 

I  am  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  referring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from    South    Carolina     (Mr.    Rivns] 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

WOODLAWN  POST  OP  AMEIUCAN 
LEGION  OBSERVES  MEMORIAL 
DAY 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  I%>eaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  ttie 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarlcs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nitaols? 

•niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  IlUnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  privilege  and  my  pride  to  Join 
with  Commander  David  P.  Wenger,  and 
the  members  of  Woodlawn  Post  No.  175 
of  the  American  Legion  in  the  Memorial 
Day  ceremonies  at  Rainbow  Park  on  the 
South  Side  of  Chicago.  The  parade  that 
preceded  the  Impressive  services  In  the 
park  was  witnessed  by  the  entire  com- 
munity, men,  women,  and  children  gath- 
ering on  the  porches  of  their  homes  and 
on  the  lawns  to  do  honor  to  the  memory 
of  the  Nation's  heroic  dead. 

Participating  in  the  ceremonies  and 
parade  were:  Lt.  Col.  James  M  Pellegri- 
no.  of  the  5th  Army,  guest  speaker;  Al- 
dennan  Nicholas  Billing,  of  the  seventh 
ward.  William  P.  Scannel.  State  commit- 
teeman,- John  B.  Mahoney,  third  district 
commander  of  the  American  Legion: 
WllUam  McMahon,  past  third  district 
commander;  Bruno  Zlngrone,  post  aar- 
loe  oflOcer  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Legion;  Mrs.  Delia  Ollbert, 
Gold  Star  Mothers. 

Past  Commander  of  Woodlawn  Post 
Patrick  Shannon,  was  parade  marshall. 
Mrs.  Annette  Power,  third  district  di- 
rector of  the  auxiliary,  and  Mrs.  Doris 
Shannon,  president  of  Woodlawn  auxil- 
iary r^resented  their  fine  organizatkn. 

The  following  units  marched  in  the 
parade:  Woodlawn  Post  Mb.  175,  post 
ootor  guard.  Women's  Auxiliary:  Sons  of 
the  American  Legion.  Junior  auxlliaiy, 
Chicago  Vocational  High  School  Unit 
and  Drum  CoriM,  Forty  and  Eight  Windy 
City  Voiture.  Boy  Scouts  and  Glri 
Scouts,  from  St.  Brides  Church,  and 
members  of  the  South  Shore  Veterans 
Council. 

The  color  guard  and  firing  squad  was 
headed  by  Charles  Kem,  chairman  tl 
the  post  color  guard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent,  I 
am  extending  my  renuuto  to  Include  tbe 
fun  text  of  the  moving  address  by  Lt.  Col. 
James  M.  Pellegrtno,  now  stationed 
with  the  5th  Army  following  an  oversea 
tour  of  duty. 
AsMiss  BT  LmimnuvT  Oauum.  Fbuoumo 

It  U  both  aa  hoacr  and  a  pctvllege  for  as 
to  be  wtth  you  today,  Mr  I  oaa  thtak  of  bo 
mosw  Mttag  way  to  apaad  Msnoital  Day  than 

to  Shan  It  wtth  aneh  a  pmv  ■>  <^  Wood- 
lawa  Amarioaa  LetfOB  Mat. 

I  am,  quite  ftankly,  ovwwhelBMd  at  tb* 
thought  or  aadlag  words  to  an  this  < 
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(or  it  Is  always  dUBouIt  t4  speak  of 
wboee  role  was  infinitely  more  signlfloant 
than  speech.  It  seems  idle  §o  commemorato 
with  lengthy  tribute  thoae  WQom  the  nation's 
lore  has  since  made  immoriil.  Yet,  we  can 
never  fail  to  find  renewedl  Inspiration  and 
dedication  In  their  exampU.  And  it  is  Im- 
portant that  we  do  so  today,  for  never  in 
our  history  has  there  been  a  greater  need  for 
inspired,  dedicated  Amerlcai  iS. 

This  Memorial  Day  finds  America  answer- 
ing a  new  caU  for  courage  4*d  steadfastness 
in  the  age-old  stmggle  agaltut  those  forces 
that  would  suppress  freedom.  Now  we  are 
confronted  with  dangers  va  lily  greater  than 
we  or  any  other  nation  hai  I  known,  and  we 
tee  no  end  or  easy  solutioi^  to  them.  But 
you  and  I  know  that  llbertj  Is  never  secured 
without  suffering.  As  Tom :  >|ane,  the  Ameri- 
esB  Patriot,  once  said,  "Wh  tk  we  obtain  too 
cheaply,  we  eeteem  too  Vgfatly.  Heaven 
knows  how  to  put  a  prop«n  price  upon  ite 
(oods;  and  it  would  be  stra  xe.  Indeed,  if  so 
eslssttal  an  article  as  freelbm  should  not 
te  highly  rated."  ] 

And  so  In  my  remarks  tc^ay,  I  Intend  to 
consider  the  meaning  MemaMal  Day  brings 
to  each  of  us.  '  T 

For  nearly  a  century,  our  Iditlzens  have  set 
this  day  aside  to  honor  thoai>  who  served  our 
nation  In  both  war  and  pecMe.  The  real 
memory  of  Memorial  Day  is  found  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Civil  War.  Bitter  mem- 
ories marred  the  peace  so  painfully  won  at 
Appamattox.  T  F 

An  Inspiring  symbol  of  v^tj  and  recon- 
ciliation was  needed — a  symbol  from  which 
the  people    could    draw   slKngth    as   they 


worlced  to  become  a  unl 
symbol  was  suppUed  In  : 
lasture  by  a  small  group 
lumbus,  Mississippi  caught 
ot  the  nation.    While  di 
of  their  own  war  dead,  th 
of  tbe  Union  soldl( 
gotten. 

These  women  could 
to  Ignore  tbe  Union 


nation.  That 
when  a  kind 

women  In  Co- 

e  Imagination 

the  graves 

nearby  graves 

cold  and  f  or- 


ing  themselves 
graves  and  carefuUy 


(leoorated  them  too  until  thfre  was  nothing 
to  distinguish  Union  gravad  from  Confed- 
erate. I ' 

A  correspondent  of  the  N«Hr  York  Trlbime 
observed  this  gesture  and  84V  In  It  evidence 
that  tbe  deep  wounds  of  ^be  war  in  both 
North  and  South  could  be  h#aled.  The  story 
of  the  Mississippi  women  was  printed  In 
papers  throughout  tbe  coii^try,  and  their 
li«vtwarmlng  performance  ms  celebrated  in 
Knnons,  speechea,  poems  andl  songs. 

Tbe  reaction  was  so  great  that  in  1888, 
General  John  A.  Logan,  NatlMial  Commander 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  thM  RepubUc.  the 
union's  Veteran  Organization,  ordered  ite 
members  to  observe  May  SOih  as  a  q>eolal 
oay.  It  was  a  day,  his  order  read,  "For  deco- 
rating the  graves  of  the  coipxadea  who  died 
in  defense  of  their  country  aud  whose  bodies 
now  Ue  in  almoet  every  oity,  village  or 
Churchyard  In  the  land." 

General  Logan  choee  the  date  of  May  SOth 
«mply  because  of  the  abundance  of  flowers 
aurtag  thU  time  of  the  yearj '  But  from  then 
Oh,  "DecM-atlon  Day"  ceremonies  were  spon- 
•ored  throughout  the  North,  iand  similar  rites 
*«r«  held  IndependenUy  In  the  South, 
wadually  the  leglsUtures  df  many  states 
made  the  day  a  legal  hoUdiiy  and  In  1883, 
jpecoration  Day-  became  Memorial  Day. 
iTjTough  the  years  Memorial  |X>ay  has  become 
«!!^Hif  ***  *^«  MlUtary  deadL  not  only  of  tbe 
w«l  War,  but  of  aU  our  want 

Through  the  years  ouijj  soldiers  have 
™«bed  a  tortuous  road.  Iii  bie  First  World 
^tf'Ji?™*  "^•w*!  by  theikverage  Ameri- 
ca citiaen  took  on  new  and  I  terrible  mean- 
»«  Ajjonns  Forest,  Chat^iu  Thierry,  the 
««>•  Hlver.  Verdun-aU  i^came  synony- 

7m«,TV  "»•  «>«r  of  guns  a|id  the  s^ug^e 
<«  mortal  combat.  ^^  ^^ 


Then  the  Second  World  War  came,  and 
Americans  this  time  fought  on  three  con- 
tinents— ^Europe — ^Africa — Asia — and  world- 
wide In  the  air  and  on  the  seas.  They  died 
at  still  more  unheard  places — Analo,  Oki- 
nawa,  Normandy,  New  Caledonia.  There 
were  bad  times  too,  like  ths  Death  Marob  at 
Bataan,  early  reverses  in  North  Africa,  The 
Battle  of  the  Bulge,  but  the  Amuloan  fight- 
ing men  and  our  allies  {noved  equal  to  the 
task.  They  retook  the  PhUlpplnes,  held  at 
"The  Bulge."  and  forced  the  enemy  to  lay 
down  his  arms  In  Africa. 

The  road  led  on  to  Korea;  however,  where 
Heartbreak  Ridge,  Pork  Chop  Hill,  and  the 
Pusan  Perimeter  became  new  landmarks  in 
tbe  minds  of  Americans. 

And  today  Americans  are  again  serving  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world, 
opposing  the  Oommuniat  aggression  that 
threatens  the  self-determlnaUon  of  our 
friends  and  ultimately  our  own  security. 
The  road  has  carried  thousands  of  America's 
fighting  men  to  Vietnam,  where  the  valiant 
South  Vietnamese  are  engaged  in  a  life  and 
death  struggle  with  a  cunning  Communist 
aggressor.  Here  again  new  and  strange 
sounding  names  such  as  Chu  Lai,  Plelku  and 
the  Mekong  Delta  are  rapidly  becoming 
household  words. 

But  in  Vietnam,  as  in  wars  of  the  past 
Americans  are  fighting  f «  a  psople  who  have 
asked  our  help  to  oxpol  an  aggressor,  since 
the  beginning  of  1964,  some  2,700  Viet- 
namese officials  have  been  killed  or  kidnaped 
by  the  Viet  Cong  while  trying  to  go  about 
their  civilian  duties.  Another  8,000  Vlet- 
nameee  peasants  were  UUed  or  kidnaped  last 
year  alone,  though  they  had  no  connectton 
with  the  government.  The  kidnaped  are 
usually  forced  into  Viet  Cong  mlUtary  serv- 
ice or  labor  groups;  the  dead  are  those  who 
refused. 

Although  one  of  our  oldest  books  of  bls- 
tofy— The  Bible — speaks  of  war,  the  rumor 
of  wars  and  the  fact  that  wars  wlU  always 
be  with  us,  we  shoiUd  nevertheless,  work  for 
the  day  when  there  will  be  no  war.  "This 
day  can  only  be  reached  through  a  uniting 
of  those  peaceful  naUons  who  pledge  them- 
selves to  support  each  other  against  a  would- 
be  aggressor. 

Even  our  founding  fathers  realised  this 
when  they  ended  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence with  theee  words:  "And  for  the 
support  of  this  declaration,  and  with  a  firm 
reliance  In  the  protection  of  divine  provi- 
dence, we  mutually  pledge  each  other  our 
lives,  our  fortune  and  our  sacred  honor." 

Since  our  nation's  beginning,  almost  a 
million  of  our  servicemen  have  given  all  that 
mortaUty  could  give,  and  have  given  in  a 
spirit  of  duty  and  devotion  to  their  coun- 
try. No  claaa,  nor  color,  nor  religion  sete 
one  apart  from  another.  These  men  were 
from  all  of  America — from  every  part  of  our 
land. 

Today,  as  we  place  flowers  on  their  graves, 
we  realise  that  we  cannot  discharge  our 
solemn  obligation  to  these  men  with  mere 
words  of  homage.  They  did  not  die  for 
wreaths  and  words.  They  died  for  the  right 
of  Americans  to  enjoy  freedom.  They  died 
tat  future  generations.  They  pledged  their 
lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor 
on  the  field  of  mortal  combat.  They  pledged 
these  for  us.  the  living. 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  we  should  remind 
ourselves  that  military  obligations  are  an 
inseparable  part  of  our  heritage,  that  mili- 
tary service  in  time  of  need  by  either  otu* 
own  nation  or  of  a  zxatlon  with  whom  we 
have  pledged  to  support,  is  a  fundamental 
responsibility  of  citizenship  In  a  world  free 
from  war  and  terror.  If  we  lack  the  courage 
to  stand  firm  for  our  beliefs,  or  if  we  lack 
bellsfs  we  are  determined  to  uphold,  then 
we  do  not  deserve  the  heritage  which  Is  ours, 


and  we  are  unworthy  of  the  sacrifices  that 
have  been  made  by  those  we  honor  today. 
8o,  today,  as  we  look  to  the  past  and  re- 
member those  who  have  done  so  much  to 
preserve  o\ir  nation  and  to  uphold  her  Ideals, 
let  us  think  to  the  future  and  renew  our 
strength  to  meet  suoosssfuUy  tbe  responsi- 
bilities and  dai>gers  which  lie  before  us.  Let 
us  then  resolve  to  make  this  Memorial  Day. 
a  commemoration  of  tbe  past,  an  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  preeent  and  a  pledge  for  the 
future  as  we  work  together  for  world  peace. 


PROCUREMENT  AUTHORIZATION 
BIUj 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  S. 
2950,  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  House  amendments  thereto,  insist 
on  the  House  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Rivxits 
of  South  Carolina.  PHnanr.  HtaiRT, 
Price,  Bates,  Arends.  and  O'Konski. 


ARMY  ENGINEERS   CELEBRATE 
191ST  ANNIVERSARY  TODAY 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  In  this  chamber  are  aware  of  the 
manifold  achievements  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. Army  Engineers  have  had  a 
significant  role  in  both  military  and  civil 
functions  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
since  the  Nation's  founding.  The  fore- 
runner of  the  present  Corps  of  Engineers 
was  founded  191  yeaiB  ago  on  this  date 
and  has  enjoyed  a  unique  position  in  our 
history  ever  since. 

Washington's  experience  with  engi- 
neers during  the  Revolution  led  him,  as 
President,  to  establish  an  engineer  school 
at  West  Point  in  1796  while,  under  Jef- 
ferson, the  present  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  were 
established  at  West  Point  in  1802.  Until 
1824  these  were  the  only  domestic 
sources  for  trained  engineers,  a  circum- 
stance which  led  to  the  assignment  of 
many  norunilltary  tasks  of  exploration, 
plarming,  and  construction  to  the  Army's 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Throughout  our  history  the  corps  has 
played  a  vital  part  In  the  expansion, 
growth,  and  development  of  our  Nation. 
In  1824  the  Congress  gave  the  corps  a 
primary  role  In  tbe  planning  of  a  na- 
tional transportation  system  of  roads, 
canals,  and  waterways.    In  that  year. 
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too,  the  Oongrew  paased  a  forerunner  of 
the  Rlren  and  Hartwrs  Acts  under 
which  the  eorpi  has  developed  and  main- 
tained the  Katloa't  waterways  for  navi- 
gation and  related  purposes. 

As  the  eountnr  crew,  the  Arvaj  Engi- 
neers mm  assigned  a  variety  of  other 
nonmffltary  tasks.  Including  the  ex- 
ploration and  mapping  of  the  West,  road 
and  raUroad  location  surveys,  charting 
of  the  Oreat  Lakes,  and  construction  of 
monuments,  buildings,  and  a  water  sup- 
ply gystem  for  the  Nation's  CapltaL 

In  the  intervening  years,  probably  the 
highlights  of  the  corps'  growth  were  the 
establishment  of  a  nationwide  system 
of  regional  oflices  whose  operating  stsAs 
were  reaponstble  for  planning,  designing, 
constructing,  and  operating  river  and 
hartwr  Improvements;  the  legislation  In 
1899  granting  the  corps  the  responsibility 
to  protect  and  preserve  our  navigable 
waters  through  the  administration  of  a 
system  of  bridges  and  structures  In  or 
over  navigable  waters  and  the  prohibi- 
tum oTVllscharglng  nonllquid  wastes  Into 
navigable  waters:  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  between  1904  and  1914; 
and.  during  World  War  n,  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  management  of  the  Man- 
hattan project  under  which  the  atomic 
bomb  was  developed. 

Wa  In  the  State  of  Florida,  and  the 
Fourth  District  which  I  represent,  are 
particularly  famlUar  with  the  corps' 
many  pn>]eoto  In  our  area.  The  central 
and  aouthem  Fkirlda  flood  control  proj- 
ect Is  one  of  the  largest  such  undertak- 
ings on  the  part  of  ttw  corps  while  a 
much  analfcr  flood  control  project  Is 
eonoemed  with  the  protection  and  pres- 
ervation of  rare  forms  of  flora  and  f atma 
through  the  Everglades  National  Park 
Water  Supply  Study.  We  are  aware  of 
the  corps'  beach  erosion  control  projects 
through  our  vxpotan  to  their  efforts  in 
the  Virginia  Key-Key  Blseayne  shore 
protection  project.  The  suooess  of  the 
oonM  In  harbor  development  projects 
has  been  manifested  by  the  Key  West 
and  iCtaml  Hartaon. 

The  engineer  of  the  Ja(±soDvllIe  dis- 
trict—whldi  Is  resprnisiUe  for  Army 
mglneer  construction  ta  penlimilar 
Florida  and  tn  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Canal  Zone— 4a  col.  R.  P. 
Tabb.  The  colond  has  ezpreased  his 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  with  the  dis- 
trict's aoeompUshments  dtotag  the  past 
year  but  added: 

W«  t»k»  only  «  moment  to  look  b«ekWKnU 
at  our  •ooompUalmMBts  .  .  .  «•  u«  too  busy 
looking  tormrtf  to  the  fntvra  la  Plortda. 

Army  Engineers  have  been  abtlve  In 
norlda  since  IMS  when  the  first  Engi- 
neer office  was  established  in  Key  West. 
Its  primary  mlasiOQ  at  that  time  was  to 
oonstruct  military  fortifications.  As 
noted  above,  the  corps  today  handlei; 
many  and  diverse  projecte  both  In  Fknr- 
Ida  and  in  the  Nation.  On  tco  of  these 
outside  activltlsa.  the  ooips  stlU  has  a 
mllttaxy  eoMtruottoa  rale  vtaleh  to  at- 
t  Bated  to  by  the  Amy  and  Air  Force 
tnetanatlii  vldeh  now  doi  the  FInlda 


During  the  past  year,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  spent  $47.5  million  In 
Florida  for  military  and  civil  works  con- 
struction while  during  the  last  20  years 
It  has  9ent  more  than  $1  UUlon  on 
projecte  In  the  State. 

As  the  Corps  of  Engineers  celebrates 
Ite  191st  anniversary  today,  we  should  an 
be  grateful  for  Its  various  activities  In 
the  past  and  we,  in  Florida  particularly, 
should  look  forward  to  Its  successful 
future  endeavors.  As  Colonel  Tabb  has 
stated  : 

We  look  with  confidence  to  the  future  and 
pledge  ourselves  to  apply  greater  determi- 
nation and  aklll  toward  Florida'*  deTCIop- 
ment. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

Tlte  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yorkt 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUI^KL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
13  and  14, 1  was  in  my  district,  and  am 
recorded  as  iK>t  voting  on  rollcalls  Noe. 
137  and  141.  If  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  these  measures. 

On  June  14.  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States.  Dr.  William  H. 
Stewart,  was  In  Buffalo,  N.Y..  to  tour  the 
Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute,  one  of 
the  greatest  cancer  research  Institutes  In 
the  world.  In  the  evening,  we  were  priv- 
ileged to  hear  Dr.  Stewart  deliver  the 
main  address. 


THE  34TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  DIS- 
ABLED AMERICAN  VETERANS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeetlan 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  Win- 
ston Churchill  moke  for  all  of  us  In  this 
C%amber  several  years  ago  when  he  said: 

No  oiw  can  guarantee  soccbm  In  war,  but 
only  deaerr*  tt. 

In  these  times,  when  our  Nation  Is  once 
again  challenged  In  the  defense  of  lib- 
erty, it  is  well  that  we  pause  to  mark  the 
S4th  annlversaxy  of  the  Disabled  Amol- 
can  Veterans  and  to  salute  the  men  and 
women  who  have  rendered  exceptional 
and  Invaluable  service  to  America  In  war 
and  In  watchful  peace. 

These  men  and  women,  who  have  made 
such  enormous  personal  nanlflccB  for  our 
eouatiy.  are  an  Insplratton  to  all  of  us. 
Thetar  reeUlenee  In  the  face  of  extreme 
adventty,  their  stamina  and  depOis  of 
personal  courage  are  among  our  Nation's 
greatest  strengths. 

Tbe  Disabled  American  Veterans  have 
enriched  the  history  of  the  united  States. 
They  stand  ready  to  assist  tite  Oungreas 
lendlnt  leglBlatlen  to  amplify 


the  protection  and  assistance  for  those 
disabled  In  wartime  service,  their  widows, 
orphans  and  dependents.  Ilie  DAV  pro- 
vides assistanfle  to  disabled  vetersnc 
through  their  own  fundralslng  efforts. 
They  also  help  the  Individual  veteran 
obtain  his  Justly  deserved  medical  caie, 
hospitalization,  employment  and  man- 
power retraining. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  and  as  a  veteran  of  World 
War  n.  It  is  my  pleasiu-e  to  work  with 
Nationsil  Commander  Claude  CaUegary 
and  the  many  fine  leaders  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  ki  eom- 
monorating  this  anniversary  today. 


CONSUMER  CREDIT  CONTR015 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I  tdc 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CvrtisI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rzcors 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ohjeetioi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration Is  idanning  to  destroy  the 
Inalienable  prt^ierty  rights  of  milUou 
upon  minions  of  American  cltisens— 
their  personal  credit.  A  man's  credit 
depends,  not  on  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States,  but  upon  his  own  re- 
sources and  character. 

The  report  on  the  present  bill  com- 
plains that  the  level  of  consumer  credit— 
the  credit  of  individual  Americans- 
stands  at  over  $85  blDlon.  At  the  same 
time  the  debt  of  the  United  States  of 
America  stands  at  some  $330  bmion— 
nearly  four  times  as  much. 

The  difference  between  consumer 
credit  and  Oovemment  credit  Is  siflu^ 
stated.  Consumer  credit  Is  being  paid 
off  currently,  both  principal  and  Interest. 
Oovemment  credit  is  not  being  paid 
off  at  all;  In  fact  the  Government  bss 
been  compelled  to  raise  Its  interest  rates 
again  and  again  until  they  are  approach- 
ing an  alltlme  high. 

If  there  is  any  dear  need  to  restrict 
credit  It  is  not  in  the  consumer  Add. 
There,  the  Individual  American  cltisens 
who  are  using  their  own  credit  to  boy 
what  they  need,  are  paying  their  way. 
It  Is  the  Government  which  Is  not  paying 
Ita  way  and  whldi  proposes  to  contiinK 
to  borrow,  barrow,  borrow  and  tax  the 
consuflaer  for  ita  own  improvldeDce. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  Is  In- 
tolerable for  a  free  people  to  have  con- 
sumer credit  controls  Imposed  on  them 
and  their  needs,  while  the  Government 
runs  hoe  wild  on  a  credit-card  spree  of 
unllmitrd  spending.  Let  the  Oovem- 
ment bring  ita  own  expenditures  into 
balanoe  with  Its  own  revenue,  wltbont 
regimenting  the  Individual  dtisen  who 
wishes  to  use  hte  own  credit  to  purchase 
an  automobile,  a  tdevlsloa  set.  a  wash- 
ing machine,  or  anything  else  ttiat  be 
can  afford  on  the  basis  of  his  own  jmtved 
eaning  capacity  and  hla  repotatkm  W 
paying  tats  Jost  i 
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NOT  BE 
ilUDGET  DEF- 

ilpeaker.  I  ask 
|tbe  gentleooan 


gXOCKPILE  SALES 
USED  TO  OFFSET 

icrrs 

Mr.  STANTON.    Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CvbtIs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  polnit,  in  the  Racoao 
and  include  extraneous  »}atter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gtntleman  from 
Ohio?  1 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
acceleration  in  rubber  sales  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  raises  a  number  of  im- 
portant questions  concetnlng  Govern- 
ment disposal  policies.  In  this  Instance, 
the  matter  has  been  called  to  public  at- 
tention primarily  because  rubber  pro- 
ducing countries  have  complained  about 
■^infrleiully"  U.S.  action  m  reducing  our 
stocks  and  allegedly  dencsslng  market 
prices.  The  producing  i^untrles,  wtiich 
tndude  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  Ceylon,  and 
Brazil,  have  said  that  thiei  recent  drop  in 
price  to  about  24  cents  a  poimd  will  add 
np  to  a  $50  million  aiuiwl  loss  In  their 
export  earnings.  As  evlacnce  of  how  se- 
riously they  consider  th«  threat  to  their 
earnings,  the  rubber  producers  have  been 
holding  consultations  1^  London  since 
early  May  to  consider  tie  matter. 

Fluctuation  in  price  is|  hormal  for  any 
commodity.  Since  manjy  factors  influ- 
ence price,  the  recent  drop  of  nearly  2 
cents  a  pound  on  some  grades  caimot 
automatically  be  ascrlbeld  to  stepped-np 
VS.  sales.    For  one  thing;  the  long-term 

.  down.'   Never- 
^rt  earnings  of 
whose   eoo- 
States  is  try- 
Id  program,  is 
This  is  par- 


price  trend  for  rubber 

theless.  a  decline  In  cj 

the  developing    count 

nomlc  growth  the  Unit 

Ing  to  foster  through  it 

of  concern  to  the  Oongre 

ticularly  the  case  if  the'  U.S.  stockpile 

tales   are    themselves    contributing    or 

threatening  to  contributia. 

While  it  is  not  yet  cwar  that  rubber 
sales  to  date  have  had  Ithis  effect,  it  is 
true  that  unannoimced  j  Changes  in  the 
Government's  sales  poUcles  earlier  this 
year  created  market  uncertainty  and  the 
fear  that  a  continuation  of  the  new  pol- 
icies would  do  serious  damage  to  the 
nport  eeunings  and  ttse  development 
programs  of  the  chief  ri4>ber-produclng 
countries. 
s*cxaBoxrm>  or  thk 


BUBBBB  ruoaatu 

The  ruitlonal  stockpili  objective  for 
natural  rubber,  which  was  established  by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Plazmlng  on 
Uarch  5,  1964,  is  130,000  k>ng  tons.  The 
previous  obJecUve  was  71  iO.OOO  long  tons. 

Worldwide  corununpti^n  of  natural 
nibber  is  about  2  millioi  tons  sumually, 
with  about  500,000  lonfe  tons  of  that 
■mount  consumed  in  th  j!  United  States, 
pcmand  for  natural  rubt  4r  has  remained 
fairly  stable,  while  syntJ  Mstic  rubber  de- 
mand has  climbed  steat  lly.  In  fact,  it 
»M  the  growth  in  synUifetic  production 
Which  largely  permitted  the  sharp  drop 
m  the  stockpUe  objective  {n  1964. 
..  5.***y  I960.  Congresi  tranted  an  au- 
thorisation for  the  dlsi^  of  470.000 
«mg  tons  under  the  pi'ovbdons  of  the 
CXn 814— Part  lU 


strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock- 
PlUng  Act  of  1946.  Originally  it  was  felt 
the  disposed  would  require  9  years.  Be- 
cause of  favorable  market  conditions, 
however,  the  total  has  been  disix>sed  of 
by  the  end  of  1965.  Total  loss  Incurred 
by  the  Govenunent  for  this  phase  of  the 
rubber  program  was  about  $63  million. 

In  late  1965,  Congress  authorised  the 
disposal  of  an  addltloiuil  620.000  long 
tons  with  an  acquisition  cost  of  over 
$479  million.  The  Administration  of  the 
Defense  Materials  Service  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  estimated  that 
orderly  disposal  of  the  entire  quantity 
would  take  approximately  6  or  7  years. 
It  now  appears  that  the  total  excess 
might  be  disposed  of  in  about  4  years. 

At  the  time  of  the  request  for  the  au- 
thorization, the  Administration  witness 
said  that  the  proposal  had  the  concur- 
rence of  all  Govenunent  departments, 
foreign  producers,  dcunestic  consumers 
and  domestic  importers.  This  corKur- 
rence  was  obtained  on  the  premise  that 
the  disposals  would  avoid  a  disruptive 
Impact  on  the  market  or  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  national  security. 

BKCXNT  CHAirCBS  XV  TRE  SAUCS  PBOOaAK 

A  qjokesman  for  the  OEP  told  a  sub- 
conunlttee  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  last  August  that: 

This  rubber  program  baa  been  weU  re- 
ceived, and  I  think  the  mbber  producing 
countries,  certainly  the  tmportera  and  pcooea- 
•ors,  are  aU  voy  much  hi^Hiy  with  the 
program. 

This  attitude  of  general  approval  has 
now  given  way  to  one  of  concern  over 
the  possible  effecto  of  the  program.  I 
have  already  referred  to  the  hostile  re- 
action of  the  rubber-producing  countries 
to  the  changes  in  the  U.S.  selling  policy. 
The  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association 
has  also  beoi  critical  of  unannounced 
changes  in  what  they  term  "the  long- 
standing ground  rules  for  the  sale  of 
rubber  from  the  national  stockpile." 

Until  recently,  oonunercial  ssdes  of 
rubber  were  limited  to  72,000  long  tons 
a  year,  or  to  18,000  long  tons  tn  cuiy  sin- 
gle quarter,  not  to  exceed  9,000  long  tons 
In  a  single  month.  Rubber  was  also  re- 
leased in  this  country  to  successful  bid- 
ders for  certain  military  contracts,  who 
were  supplied  with  quantities  of  stock- 
pile rubber  sufficient  to  fUl  those  con- 
tracto. 

The  association  has  been  critical  of  a 
change  In  procedures  made  in  ^bruary. 
requiring  successful  bidders  on  truck  and 
airplane  tires  to  use  50  jiercent  of  the 
entire  contract  price  for  the  purchase  of 
stockpile  rubber.  To  the  extent  that 
the  rubber  was  excess  to  the  amount  re- 
quired to  fulfill  the  contract  in  question, 
manufacturers  would  work  It  off  in  other 
producte  or  sell  it  on  the  open  market. 
The  effect  of  this  change  in  procedures 
was  to  raise  by  three  times  the  amoimt  of 
rubber  released  titan  the  stodcplle  for 
military  truck  tires  and  by  seven  times 
the  amount  released  for  airplane  tires. 

As  for  conunerclal  sales,  the  General 
Services  Admlnistnttlon  drc^ped  the 
quota  system  in  ManA  and  armounced 
that  quantities  of  stockpile  rubber  would 


be  offered  on  an  unlimited  availability 
basis.  Business  Week  commented  on 
May  14  in  an  article  on  the  program 
that  the  price  drop  was  largely  the  re- 
sult of  uncertainty  over  what  UjS.  policy 
is  to  be.  "With  no  announced  ceOlng 
on  commercial  ssdes,"  the  magaslne  said, 
"the  entire  550.000-ton  surplus  over- 
hangs the  market." 

After  discussions  with  the  d(»nestic 
rubber  Industry  aiul  foreign  producers, 
the  General  Services  Administration  on 
June  10  Issued  a  new  policy  statonent. 
The  open-ended  sales  policy,  which  was 
a  source  of  such  concern,  has  been  aban- 
doned. G8A  now  hopes  to  seU  170,- 
000  long  toru  from  the  national  stock- 
pile in  the  period  beginning  March  21, 

1966,  and  ending  March  31,  1967.  The 
rubber  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  a  rate 
of  42,500  long  tons  in  each  of  four  quar- 
terly periods.  The  present  requirement 
that  50  percent  of  the  value  of  certain 
Defense  Department  contracta  be  pur- 
chased in  the  form  of  stockpile  rubber 
will  remain  unchanged. 

Although  the  open-ended  sales  pol- 
icy has  been  abaiHloned,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  new  sales  target  repre- 
sente  an  Increase  of  over  40  percent  from 
the  total  of  130,000  loag  tons  sold  last 
year.  As  indicated,  this  target  was  es- 
tablished after  oonsultatlons  with  the 
foreign  rubber  produoers  suid  the  do- 
mestic manufacturers  on  the  under- 
starullng  that  if  disposals  at  the  rate  of 
170.000  long  tons  upset  the  stsOtility  of 
the  market,  sales  would  be  reduced. 

XXASOZrS  VOB  THE  CHAMOX  HT  POUCT 

The  reasons  for  the  acceleration  of  rub- 
ber disposals  is  not  clear  from  the  pub- 
lic armomioemento  made  by  GMA.  How- 
ever, some  guesses  can  be  made  on  why 
the  sales  policy  for  rubber  has  been 
dumgedL 

One  reason  for  the  change  msiy  be  the 
slight  irun«ase  in  demand  arising  from 
new  military  requirementa  The 
heightened  demsuid  makes  this  a  favor- 
able period  for  Increasing  both  com- 
mercial and  Government-use  sales,  at 
the  best  possible  return  to  the  Oovem- 
ment. It  sdso  makes  poaidble  earlier  dis- 
posal of  rubber  stodcs  which  deteriorate 
over  tlnke.  In  addition,  if  the  inereaaed 
denumd  can  be  met  by  stockpile  sales, 
the  balance  of  paymenta  can  be  q?ared 
an  added  import  drain,  while  maintain- 
ing the  previous  level  of  importa. 

While  these  reasons  behind  the  ac- 
celerated sales  oortsdnly  carry  some 
weight,  I  think  the  most  likely  motivation 
Involves  budgetary  considerations.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fiscal  1967  budget,  sales 
from  the  stockpiles  are  expected  to  total 
over  $800  million  in  both  flsosa  1966  arul 

1967.  this  compares  to  total  sales  of  only 
$280  millk>n  hi  fiscal  1965.  Eventhlswas 
nearly  $100  miUlon  more  than  original- 
ly estimated  in  the  1966  budget. 

The  trend  of  stockpiles  ssiles  is.  there- 
foi«.  shsirply  upward  at  ineeisely  the 
time  when  military  and  civilian  spend- 
ing are  increastogly  putting  pressure  on 
the  budget  I  include  a  tsUble  showing 
estimated  and  actual  atoApile  aales 
from  fiscal  U6S  through  1967. 
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For  nibber,  m  well  m  other  oommodi- 
tlee,  the  Intensifled  aalee  pnwram  la  jMurt 
of  an  effort  to  make  good  on  the  aalee 
target  eetablidied  bj  the  Budget  Bureeu 
In  order  to  ofleet  inereeaed  spending.  It 
Is  an  Important  part  ot  this  administra- 
tion's longatandlng  poUey  to  sell  off  Oor- 
emment-ovned  assets  to  meet  current 
expenses. 

otnaiuatoK  or  srocmmji  pouor 
As  a  general  rule,  the  sale  of  certain 
Oovemment-owned  assets  under  care- 
fully preeerlbed  conditions  Is  both  peopee 
and  useful  However,  when  infia^ny 
Federal  revenues  looms  as  an  Important 
reaaoB  for  stockpile  sales,  the  ohlectlve 
of  "orderlT'  disposals  may  be  under- 
mined to  the  detriment  of  both  the 
United  States  and  foreign  economies. 

The  prtanary  consideration  in  selling 
assets  determined  to  be  excess  to  Oot- 
emment  needs  should  be  the  avoidance 
of  market  disruption.  Seeccrlng  the  beet 
return  to  the  Government  is  an  Impor- 
tant, but  secondary,  objective.  There 
«hould  be  no  place  in  the  program  for 
scheduling  disposals  as  a  revenue  offset 
to  Inereaass  In  FMeral  spending. 

WAS  AXB  ES00iWimilt.TlOII 


An  even  more  basic  question  arises 
concerning  the  natlooal  security  Implica- 
tions of  the  masilvs  stockpile  HigmitiT 
planned  for  fiscal  19M  and  1M7.  Cur- 
rent stockpile  objectives.  Including  the 
goal  for  rubber,  are  based  on  trttmetei 
needs  for  a  S-year  conventional  war.  m 
the  case  of  rubber,  the  sharp  reduction  In 
the  stoekpUe  objective  from  750.000  to 
130.000  tons  was  oiade  en  Uareh  5. 1004. 
Since  that  time,  the  Vietnam  war  has 
been  stepped  up  with  the  possibility  of 
an  even  greater  American  Inndvematt 
<m  the  mainland  of  Asia  in  the  future. 
While  the  stockpile  objective  Is  under 
regular  review.  It  has  not  been  changed 
since  1904.  And  now^wlth  the  future 
sUbility  of  one  of  the  wtvld's  greateet 
rubber-producing  areas,  including  Viet- 
nam. In  some  doubt — rubber  determined 
to  be  excess  In  1904  Is  being  sold  off  at  an 
acceleraledrate. 

Equally  Interesting  is  the  fact  that  the 
more  than  $1.0  billUm  of  rubber  and 
other  commodities  Is  being  diqiosed  of 
In  fiscal  1000  and  1007  at  the  same  Ume 
that  the  admlnistratfam  is  studying  sup- 
ply requirements  for  nuclear  war  and  re- 
oonstnicfetoa.  This  study,  which  Is 
scheduled  for  completion  later  this  year 
is  designed  to  provide  Information  on 
which  to  devekv  mwlear  war  stockpile 
objectives.  Should  that  study  lead  to  an 
Increase  In  stockpile  objectives  for  eer- 
tam  commodities,  the  Nation  could  be 
caught  short  («  some  itons  as  a  result 


of  the  administration's  use  of  disposals 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit. 
oottaujmon 
As  I  have  implied  throughout  these  re- 
marks. I  personally  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration's stepped-up  drive  to  reduce 
the  national  stockpile  Is  based  on  budg- 
etary considerations  which  have  no  place 
in  an  orderly  disposal  program.  There 
is  already  aome  evidence  of  market  dis- 
ruption In  rubber.  Judging  by  the  reac- 
tion of  foreign  producers.  It  is  certain 
that  the  ccmtinuatlon  of  an  (H?en-ended 
policy  for  rubber  would  have  d<me  real 
and  substantial  damage  to  developing 
countries  in  whose  growth  and  stability 
the  United  States  has  a  real  stake. 

I  think  this  example  illustrates  once 
again  the  effects  which  vast  quantities 
of  excess  Oovemment  materials  over- 
hanging commercial  markets  can  have 
unless  policies  and  procedures  are  care- 
fully worked  out  with  all  interested 
parties.  Where  the  administration  re- 
sorted to  the  threat  or  actual  use  of 
aluminum  and  ooppet  sales  as  an  anti- 
Inflationary  device.  I  urge  the  J<^t 
Economic  Committee  and  the  Joint  De- 
fense Production  Committee  study  the 
use  of  stockpile  diqxMals  as  an  example 
of  the  application  of  the  wage-price 
guidelines.  While  rubber  sales  have  not 
been  used  with  the  Intention  of  forcing 
down  rubber  prices,  the  acceleration  of 
these  and  other  stocJqDlle  sales  have  been 
designed  to  increase  revenues  to  offset 
higher  «?ending.  I  think  this  policy  also 
requhres  an  Investlgatltm  by  the  ai^io- 
prlate  nommlttees  of  Congress  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  usage  of  stockpiles 
was  Intended  by  Congress  when  it  en- 
acted the  basic  legislation. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include  In 
the  Ricout  an  article  from  Business 
Week  of  May  14.  a  press  release  of  the 
Rubber  lianufacturers  Association,  and 
two  press  releases  Issued  by  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

[From  Bnalnwi  We«k  magaslna 
Uaj  14.  ISM] 

Miw  BBJLon  Pbooiam  Outs  Doww  nu 

BOtTKCS 

VA  dacWoa  to  unKwd  more  of  Its  rubber 
•toekpUa  drava  protMta  m>m  produotnc 
oountrlas.  wblch  otolm  tbs  action  wUl  ooat 
thMB  up  to  SSO-mllUon  a  ytar. 

Waahlngtom'S  determliuitton  to  use  ths 
booming  •oonomy  to  whlttto  down  aurpluMs 
In  tta*  natloiua  atoe^Uaa  haa  caused  a  mlnv 
intematlooal  orlsls  In  one  oommodltr- 
rubbw.  '' 

At  midweek,  the  government  was  pntttng 
the  final  touotaM  oa  a  new  aalaa  poUey  tbat 
abouM  help  placate  MMayiia  and  otbar  rab- 
ber-prodtMtfng  countilea,  and  atablUaa  tba 
Jittery  market.  But  It  Is  doubtftU  that  prloea 
will  recover  from  the  Jolt  dealt  them  by  the 
VS.  when  It  abandoned  Its  old  aelllng  pro- 


gram. Fl-oduolng  countries  figure  that  th« 
14  per  lb.  shaTed  from  rubber  prices  adds 
up  to  a  $60-mllllon  annual  loes  to  them. 

■aUUTCB  POOR 

Tbo  VJi.  since  late  1859  has  sold  more  than 
800,000  long  tons  of  surplus  rubber,  and  it 
stUl  has  alli^Uy  more  than  that  left  to  seu 
In  no  year  have  sales  worked  out  to  Dum 
than  8%  ot  total  world  constunptton,  bat 
the  market  Is  balanced  so  deUoately  that  anr 
addition  to  supply  causes  a  ^ce  drop. 

U.8.  sales  from  that  stockpile  last  Tear 
came  to  120,000  tons,  of  which  72,000  tou 
went  Into  regular  commercial  channels,  moat- 
ly  through  New  Tork  merchants.  The  re- 
mainder went  to  gorernment  oontractora 
who  muat  take  from  the  government  aa 
amount  of  natural  rubber  equal  to  the 
amount  of  natural  rubber  In  tires  and  other 
goods  they  deliver  to  federal  agencies. 

TCSTXNa   TRX   MAaKXT 

This  spring,  Washington  decided  to  "teat 
the  market."  to  see  whether  It  could  unload 
Bttore  than  Its  10,000-ton-per-month  averact 
"We're  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  mi- 
ent  good  economic  condition  to  push  aa  much 
stuff  on  the  market  as  we  can,"  say*  John 
Harlan,  commissioner  of  the  Defense  Ma- 
terlals  Service  and  top  stockpile  manager 
With  rubber,  the  drive  extends  beyond  just 
trying  hard  to  make  the  Sl-bllllon  goal  for 
stockpile  sales  handed  Harian  by  the  Budget 
Bureau.  Under  continuing  presstuv  from 
newer  types  of  syntheUcs,  the  long-term 
price  trend  tor  nattiral  rubber  la  down  and 
the  longer  the  government  waits  to  sell  Its 
storee,  the  more  It  Is  doomed  to  lose  on  them. 

First,  the  Defense  Dept.  order  on  how  much 
rubber  must  be  bought  by  PenUgon  con- 
tractors  major  sellers  to  the  government— 
was  rejlggered  so  that  In  some  cases  VA 
rubber  companlee  had  to  buy  torn  times  as 
much  as  their  prevloua  conunltment.  Then 
In  late  March,  the  old  0,000-ton-per-month 
limit  on  commercial  sales  was  wiped  out. 

On  the  last  sales  days  In  March,  approxi- 
mately 500  extra  potmds  were  sold.  But  the 
prloe  tvunbled  a  full  cent — to  2i%i  from 
Mar.  39  to  Apr.  4.  The  long-run  trend  had 
•Iready  pushed  crude  rubber  prices  In  the 
wholesale  price  index  to  10%  below  their 
1957-50  average. 

OOUPLAZNTB 

Market  observers  say  it  surely  Isn't  the 
extra  800  lbs.  tbat  made  the  price  drop; 
rather  It's  uncertainty  over  what  U.S.  poUcy 
is  to  be.  vnth  no  announced  celling  on  com- 
mercial sales,  the  entire  8S0.000-ton  surplus 
overhangs  the  market.  Malaysian  Senator 
Oan  Tsok  Teow,  chairman  of  the  Rubber 
Produoers'  Ooundl,  caUed  on  his  government 
to  "protest  strong"  the  "imfrlendly"  U.8. 
movee,  and  the  sentiment  was  echoed  In 
Indonesia,  Ceylon,  and  BrazU.  Even  the  VS. 
Rubber  Manufacturers  Assn.  protested  the 
open-end  situation. 

HxaaDras 
At  Malaysia's  bidding,  the  International 
Rubber  Study  Oroup  called  a  apeclal  meet- 
ing in  London  laet  week,  where  a  U.S.  SUta 
Dopt.  oOlclal.  Bdmund  Oetaln,  chief  of  the 
Industrial  *  Strategic  Materials  Div..  listened 
patiently  to  complaints  from  the  producing 
nations,  but  made  no  promises  on  what  U.S. 
poUcy  wlU  iM.  Another  London  meeting  U 
Imminent,  however,  and  there  Washington 
wiU  speU  out  new,  higher  Uaoiltatlons  on  its 
rubber  sales. 

(From  the  Rubber  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion Publication  Bobbar  BighUgbts,  Msy 
1908] 

RMA  Ammm  QovatimsNT  voa  OrPKUi.  Sran* 
»am  om  Oeomn  Bcua  worn  BtoaanM 
Rnana  Saiaa 

The  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association 
has  aaked  the  Oovemment  to  make  an  cOI- 
elal.  pubUo  announcement  concerning  some 
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recently  in  the 

tor  the  sale  of 

Stockpile.    The 

drttical    reaction 


onannounced  changee  made 
long-standing  ground  rulee 
rubber  from  the  national 
changes  provoked  sharp 
from  the  press  in  London,!  Singapore  and 
Kuala  Lumpur  and  represectativee  of  pro- 
ducing countries  held  a  meeting  in  London 
during  the  week  of  May  2  so  consider  the 
matter.  j  I 

Until  recently,  commercial  jsales  of  stock- 
pDe  rubber  were  limited  to  18,000  long  tons 
in  any  single  quarter,  and  ncft  to  exceed  9J0OO 
L.T.  m  a  single  month.  The  only  additional 
rubber  released  in  this  country  was  to  suc- 
cessful bidders  for  military ,  truck  and  gov- 
ernment airplane  tires,  wh<l  were  provided 
with  stockpile  rubber  in  thje^  quantities  re- 
quired to  fill  those  orders,     i  j 

Without  public  announceqient,  procedures 
were  changed  In  Febriiary  Itt  such  a  way  as 
to  reqiUre  successful  blddeiis  on  truck  and 
airplane  tires  to  use  60  per  cent  of  the  con- 
tract price  for  the  purchase  of  stockpile  rub- 
ber, presumably  to  be  worked  oS  in  other 
products  or  sold  to  the  extend  quantities  ex- 
ceeded those  needed  for  the  lums  under  con- 
tract. This  had  the  effect  of  iralsing  by  three 
times  the  amount  of  rubbefr.  released  from 
tlM  stockpile  for  military  tn|ck  tires  and  by 
una  times  the  amount  rdeatjed  for  airplane 

m  addition  to  this.  New  X^rk  dealers  and 
manufacturers  were  verbally*  advised  In  late 
Uarch  tbat  the  Oeneral  Services  Adminis- 
tntlon  was  dropping  the  moattily-quartetly 
quota  system  previously  in  Wect,  and  that 
quantities  of  stockpile  rubbfet  would  be  of- 
fered dally  based  on  currntly  prevailing 
prices.  I 

Since  the  inception  of  the  rubber  stockpile 
dlqMsal  program  in  1050,  tfae  Oovemment 
had  aold  through  the  first  quarter  of  196S  a 
total  of  624,281  long  tons.  There  now  re- 
mains for  sale  in  the  strategic  stocks  a  total 
If  6U,400  L.T.,  of  Which  appkixlmately  418,- 
000  L.T.  is  m  No.  1  Ribbed  Bmoked  Sheets. 

lOSA  News  Release  NO.  SWT,  March  17, 
1965]  I 

The  Oeneral  Services  Adminutration  today 
announced  tbat  a  periodic  review  of  the  rub- 
ber disposal  program  indicate  that  the  pres- 
ent disposal  procedures,  that  were  made  ef- 
ftctlve  September  1,  1964,  arq  reasonable  and 
vorkable  and  will  be  continuM. 

Under  these  procedures  twb  separate  sales 
fngrams,  designated  as  eqitunerclal  sales 
ud  Oovemment  sales,  are  bi)erated  on  an 
individual  basis.  C!onuneroiaf  sales  are  lim- 
ited to  72,000  long  tons  a  yeaij approximately 
18,000  long  tons  each  quarterj  and  not  more 
tban  9,000  long  tons  in  any  single  month 
In  any  quarter.  Oovemment)  sales  for  direct 
»nd  Indirect  Government  use  are  unlimited 
u  to  total  quantity  or  rate:  of  disposal. 

Sales  under  the  present  ptb^pnnm  are  lim- 
ited to  the  quantity  availabM  [from  the  470,- 
WO  long  tons  authorized  forldlsposal  May  4, 
1B60.  As  of  December  31,  igHtT  103,463  long 
toM  of  rabber  remain  to  be  sdld. 

In  March  1964,  the  Offlc^  [of  Emergency 
naming  announced  a  revls4d  stockpile  ob- 
jective for  natural  rubber.  As  the  result  of 
this  action  an  addiUonal  surplus  of  ap- 
^xlmately  620.000  long  tone  was  created. 
uSA  Is  requesting  approval  of  the  Ck>ngres8 
to  dispose  of  the  additional  620,000  long  tons 
wat  liave  not  been  authorlM  previously. 
«M  acUon  is  necessary  because  any  dls- 
P°Btioa  from  the  tm«inn«i  iitockpile  must 
M  opressly  approved  by  Ooni  i  eas. 

■o  change  in  the  preaeai  procedures  U 
contemplated.  Sales  made  in  aocordance 
wa  tliese  cvirrent  procedurei  have  been  oon- 
?^«t«i  in  such  a  manner  tHat  there  has 
2J|»nilnlmai  impact  on  the  Diarkets  of  pro- 
"yw.^oceasorB  and  const  laers.  lUe  or- 
rj"' ^'■PdMH  of  an  addltlmiiJ  090,000  long 
was  Of  exeeas  rubber  la  a^  n  tad  to  raqoira 


six  or  seven  years  depending  upon  market 
conilitiona.  As  the  program  progresses  ad- 
Justmenta  may  be  made  in  the  future  U 
experience  indicates  that  they  are  warranted. 

lOSA  News  Release  No.  3288,  June  10,  1966] 

The  Oeneral  Services  Administration  today 
announced  a  new  program  plan  for  the  dis- 
posal of  natural  rubber  from  the  national 
stockpile.  Disposal  of  surplus  natural  rub- 
ber from  the  national  stockpile  has  been 
on  an  unlimited  availability  basis  since 
March  21. 

During  recent  weeks,  the  Oovemment  has 
discussed  its  sales  policy  with  the  d<Mnestic 
rubber  industry  and  has  consulted  with  gov- 
ernments of  the  principal  rubber  producing 
countries.  The  Oovemment  plans  to  con- 
sult further  on  this  program  with  industry 
and  the  governments  of  the  rubber  produc- 
ing cotmtriee  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  ot 
the  International  Rubber  Study  Oroup  next 
November,  or  earlier,  if  warranted  by  market 
developments,  or  if  requested. 

After  weighing  carefully  the  varioiu  points 
of  view,  including  the  serious  concern  of 
the  rubber  producing  countries,  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  thj  ground  rules  for  the  dis- 
posal of  natural  rubber  from  the  national 
stockpile  were  announced  today  by  OSA. 

rtt  aU  programs  170,000  long  tons  U  pro- 
posed for  disposal  by  OSA  in  the  period  be- 
ginning March  31,  1966,  and  ending  March 
31,  1967.  This  amotint  would  be  an  upper 
limit  to  what  would  be  available  for  dis- 
posal din'lng  this  period.  Rubber  will  be  of- 
fered at  a  rate  of  42,500  long  tons  in  each 
tlu-ee-month  period  in  approximately  equal 
installments.  The  first  quarter  will  extend 
from  March  21,  1966,  through  June  SO,  1968. 
Succeeding  quarters  will  t>e  on  a  calendar 
quarter  basis.  Any  unsold  rubber  at  the 
end  of  each  period  will  be  canceled  and  will 
not  be  carried  over  to  the  next  period.  Such 
quantities  of  unsold  rubber  will  reduce  the 
upper  limit  quantity  of  170,000  long  tons. 

The  present  requirements  contained  in 
Department  of  Defense  contracts  for  certain 
rubber  articles  speclXyiag  60%  of  the  con- 
tract value  to  be  purchased  in  the  form  of 
stockpile  rubber  wUl,  until  further  notice, 
remain  unchanged.  Other  Oovemment-use 
programs  will  also  remain  in  effect.  Rubber 
disposed  of  pursuant  to  Department  of  De- 
fense programs  must  be  consumed  domesti- 
cally and  shall  not  be  exported. 

The  basic  oondlttona  for  disposal  from  the 
stockpile,  namely  the  28  to  33  cents  per  pound 
formula,  avoidance  of  market  dlsnq>tion  by 
following  and  not  leading  the  market,  remain 
imchanged.  OSA  wiU  sell  at  current  market 
price  as  reflected  in  the  I>id  and  asked  prices 
of  the  New  Tork  market,  lees  appropriate 
discount  for  extra  handling  and  thawing  of 
frown  rabber  which  aa  the  present  time  la 
%4  par  pound. 

Salaa  wUl  be  made  by  OSA  for  deUvary  in 
the  current  month  and  during  the  next  auc- 
ceeding  six  months. 

On  all  contracts  made  pursuant  to  Oov- 
emment-use programs,  the  applicable  Oov- 
emment program  must  be  identified  at  the 
time  of  purchase. 

Commercial  sales  wiU  be  limited  to  North 
America  by  the  revised  program. 

Equalising  of  freight  will  be  considered  by 
OSA  when  rubber  Is  shipped  to  a  conuser- 
clal  thawing  plant  in  the  n.B.  only  whan  the 
buyer  advises  on  the  date  o(  purehaae  the 
actual  location  of  the  thawing  plant  to  which 
shipment  Is  to  be  made. 

Sales  of  natural  rubber  by  OSA  since  March 
21,  1066,  are  as  follows: 

March  21  ttuough  31,  1966,  6>I8  long  tons. 

April  19«8, 10  J63  long  tons. 

May  lies.  11,893  long  tons. 

Bffeetlva  Inunedlately  sales  at  nibber  by 
OSA  will  be  atmounced  weekly. 


AND  THET  SAY  IT  ADTT  SO 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccoisent  that  the  gentieman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nxisbh]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NELSEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  advised  that  the  heads  of  many 
dejTartments  and  agencies  have  denied 
that  any  pressure  Is  being  exerted  on 
Federal  workers  to  get  them  to  buy  UJ5. 
savings  bonds.     Last  night's  article  in 
the  Washingt<s>  Star  by  Joseph  Young 
may,  therefore,  enlighten  th^n,  and  I 
request  inclusion  of  the  Young  article  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 
vs.   Boira   BuToro   Paaaacaa   BxaviXBT   on 
PocTAX.  WOBXxaa 
(By  Joaaph  Touag) 

The  Johnson  administration's  Intense 
pressure  on  government  employas  to  enroll 
in  the  government's  1966  savings  bond  cam- 
paign has  brought  proteata  to  Postmaster 
Oeneral  Lawrence  O'Briaa  from  the  two  ma- 
jor postal  employe  unlcma. 

According  to  the  imlons,  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers  and  the  Unit- 
ed Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  hara  ai« 
some  of   the   pressure   tactice  being  used: 

A  top  ofBcial  of  the  Minneapolis  postal 
region  in  a  letter  to  postmaatera  ordJetlng 
them  to  ahow  a  tietter  record  for  their  poat 
officea.  said: 

"Like  the  Postmaster  Oeneral,  I  am  not 
Interested  In  the  reasons  why  employes  failed 
to  sign  up.  I  am  Interested  only  In  re- 
sults." 

Consequently,  postal  workers  in  the  Min- 
neapolis region  who  do  not  enroll  In  the 
savings  bond  campaign  are  being  made  to 
sign  their  names  to  the  announcement  wtilch 
urged  them  to  earOU.  The  employes  are  ap- 
prehensive tlutt  this  will  be  made  a  part 
of  their  official  i>ersonnel  records,  the  un- 
ions say. 

At  Bolaa.  Idaho,  the  postmaster  in  a  notloe 
to  en^tloyee  declared:  "I  expect  rssulta.  U 
you  have  not  returned  your  authortzatloa 
card — "  (here  the  postmaster  reeorts  to  capi- 
tal letters— "DO  SO  IMMBDIATXLT." 

The  Boise  poetmaster  goes  on  to  say: 

"Tou  owe  the  government  for  which  yon 
work  the  loyalty  to  support  this  program. 
It  U  my  firm  btflef  that  any  employe  that 
cannot  be  loyal  to  his  smployar  ahould  not 
be  working  for  him." 

The  Boise  postmaster  adds  tbat  he  will 
have  a  "personal  oonfarenoa**  with  each  em- 
ploye who  doea  not  subscribe  to  the  program. 
adding  in  capital  letters.  "I  DO  NOT  EXPECT 
MANY  SUCH  CONFERENCES  AND  HOPE 
THERE  WILL  BE  NONE." 

DCS  ICOINXS  PaOTXST 

Sen.  Jack  Mnxn,  R-Iowa,  protested  to  the 
postmaster  of  Des  Moinee  over  what  the  Sen- 
ator asserted  was  coercion  of  postal  workers 
there. 

In  a  notice  to  employea,  the  Dee  Moines 
postmaster  noted  that  only  80  peroMit  ot 
tham  bad  aoroUed  in  the  bond  aavlngs  pro- 
gram and  demanded,  "I  would  Ilka  to  know 
WEnr."  He  added.  "Anyoiae  not  partloipat- 
ing  is  Invited  to  my  office  for  a  persons!  con- 
ference." 

At  Reading.  Pa.,  the  postal  workers  were 
told  pointedly  by  a  postal  supervisor:  *3uy 
bonds  or  bye-bye." 

At  PottsvfDa.  Pa.,  poatal  amployaa  ware 
told  they  muat  aohleva  a  78  paroant  parUal- 
pation  goal  and  "no  swnsasa"  will  be  aooeptad. 
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At  Torii.  Pa.,  pcMUl  worlnn  w«r«  told  thay 
wouM  b«  gtma  "a  penonal  Intwrlew  trtrj 
dkf  nam  yon  gtf  In." 

Ill*  pnman  taettos  at  Pawie,  VJ..  ao  «n- 
ragad  anplojraa  that  thoaa  who  aliaady  ara 
buylnc  laTlaci  bonda  ara  thraatanlng  to  oan- 
cal  tbalr  pwtlclpatlon,  according  to  tba 
union  aonreaa. 

HarrialMUf  (Pa.)  poatal  arorken  not  tmy- 
'Inc  boada  ara  balng  aoeuaed  at  balng  '^in- 
patrlotle  and  dlaloyal"  and  warned  that  thay 
cant  azpaet  any  (avors  aueh  aa  prafarred 
dayaoff.ato. 

The  Oraton  region  la  demanding  100  per- 
cent  compliance. 

One  poatmaater  In  North  Carolina,  hard- 
preeaed  to  make  a  good  record,  urged  aeveral 
employee  to  purohaae  bonda  and  eaah  them 
InMdaya. 

XB  aD  aaatam  atate,  another  birrl  iirinaiiil 
pocUaaater  offered  to  pay  for  an  employe'a 
oontrlbutlooa  for  bond  purchaaea,  with  the 
underatandlng  the  employe  waa  to  eaah  the 
bond  In  alz  montha  and  relmburae  him. 

In  numeroua  poet  offlcee,  poetal  workera 
were  told  tbelr  chances  of  promotion  de- 
pended on  their  participation  In  the  bond 
drive. 

"comnBUNci"  FAmaii  oKNxa*i, 

A  general  pattern  throughout  the  poetal 
aervlee  la  repeated  "oonf  erenoea'  being  held 
by  poatmaaten  and  aupenrlaoia  with  em- 
ployee who  have  failed  to  algn  up  for  the 
program. 

Soma  of  the  atate  eonventlona  of  the  poatal 
employe  unlona  have  adopted  reeolutlona  de- 
nounotag  tbeae  taetlca. 

Soma  of  the  atate  groups  are  threatening 
to  adopt  laaolutlooa  urging  membera  to  oaah 
In  thair  praaent  aavlnga  bonda  and  discon- 
tinue their  preeent  aavlnga  bond  programa 
onleaa  the  preaaura  ceaeea. 

Latter  Oarrlera  and  Poatal  Clarka'  leaders 
say  the  preeaure  and  Intimidation  of  their 
members  Is  "disgraceful  and  unbelleveable." 

"Its  like  Uvlng  In  a  dictatorship,"  one 
union  leader  aald. 


EARNmOS  X7NDER  SOCIAL 

SECURiry 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoua  ooiuent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  DicxiifsoM]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  p<^t  In  the 
RscoM  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause the  present  Income  which  the 
aged  can  have  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  now  clearly  inadequate,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  bill  which  would  in- 
crease from  $125  to  $250  a  month  the 
amount  an  individual  Is  permitted  to 
eai-n  without  suffering  official  deduc- 
tions. 

The  need  for  such  action  Is  Impelling 
if  many  of  our  aged  are  not  to  suffer 
privation  and  hardship.  The  $350 
monthly  my  measure  provides  amounts 
to  $3,000  a  year,  exactly  the  sum  cited  hr 
4he  President  as  marking  the  dividing 
line  betifeen  poverty  and  self-reqMct. 
It  is,  therefore,  entirely  in  keeping  with 
offlelal  policy. 

MoreoTer.  the  previous  $1,500  a  year 
breaking  point,  before  social  security  de- 
ductions, tended  to  ranove  from  the 
labor  force  those  with  needed  aklUs:  by 
douhUog  the  aamlnv  Pdnt.  unful  per- 
sons  can  be  maintained  at  vital  Jobs. 


Most  important,  howevor,  is  the  fact 
that  the  increase  will  fulfill  the  basic 
purpose  of  old-age  Insurance  under  the 
social  security  system.  This  is  to  make 
it  possible  for  our  senior  dtlaens  who 
have  already  paid  their  social  security 
taxes  to  lead  decent,  self-respecting  lives 
after  they  have  passed  the  period  of 
their  peak  earning  power,  while  at  the 
same  time  encouraging  them  to  con- 
tribute to  the  productiveness  of  our 
econ(«ny  at  a  lesser  but  still  important 
rate. 

There  is  precedent  for  my  legislative 
proposal.  Last  year  an  amendment  was 
passed  to  Increase  somewhat  the  amoimt 
that  can  be  earned.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  oar 
senior  citlaens.  I  am  sure  that  the  heart 
of  America  will  not  let  those  who  have 
done  so  much  for  our  Nation  end  their 
lifespans  in  penury  nor  deny  them  the 
chance  to  do  what  they  can  to  help  us 
all. 

There  is  further  precedent.  Congress 
found  it  necessary  only  last  year  to  in- 
crease monthly  deductioo-f  ree  payments 
from  $100  to  $125  monthly  and  to  raise 
the  annual  limit  of  such  payments  from 
$500  to  $1,200.  It  Is  <mly  because  this 
increase  has  proved  inadequate  for  our 
senior  citizens,  and  because  the  Presi- 
dent has  now  given  his  guideline  setting 
anything  below  $3,000  annual  income  as 
poverty,  that  my  amendment  has  been 
introduced. 

I  trust  that  it  will  be  voted  upon  and 
passed.  This  is  not,  I  repeat,  charity. 
Tbls  does  not  increase  social  security 
payments.  It  simply  raises  the  limits  of 
earned  Income  to  enable  social  security 
recipients  to  help  themselves  combat  the 
ever-increasing  spiral  of  inflation. 


CONSUMER  CREDIT  CONTROLS 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickihsoii]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CMiio? 

There  was  no  objectlan. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reck- 
less qjending  and  waste  are  now  catch- 
ing up  with  us.  As  a  result  we  are  now 
being  asked  to  regiment  the  American 
consumer — which  means  the  American 
citlsen. 

This  is  totally  unnecessary.  It  Is  the 
outcome  of  spending  wildly  domestically 
at  a  time  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  mas- 
sive war  in  Vietnam.  I  have  long  and 
repeatedly  sUted  that  the  way  to  pre- 
vent inflation  and  to  keep  the  economy 
from  going  through  the  roof  is  relatively 
slliH>le.  We  should  cut  out  a  vast 
amount  of  unnecessary  extravagance 
and  downright  waste. 

instead,  we  have  come  up  with  a  for- 
mula which  Americans  always  have  re- 
pudiated during  the  past  several  decades. 
After  World  War  n.  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration sought  to  continue  rent, 
food  and  price  oontnds  but  a  RoMbUean 
Congress  was  elected  and  r^nidiated 
them. 


Then,  after  the  Korean  polioe  action, 
similar  restrictions  on  our  taidlvldual  eo- 
terprlse  system  were  removed  in  1953  by 
a  Reput>llcan  President  and  CongresB 
Now,  in  an  undeclared  war,  the  admlids. 
tration.  backed  by  this  pushbutton  Con- 
gress, has  increased  domestic  spendinc 
Instead  of  curtailing  it. 

The  measure  before  us  today  is  the 
direct  result.  We  know  what  Its  effecU 
will  be  too.  It  will  stifle  Individual  en- 
terprise and  hobble  the  economy.  After 
such  restrictions  were  removed  in  19S3 
about  ^Yi  million  new  Jobs  in  private 
Industry  were  created. 

While  it  is  asserted  that  the  powers 
for  the  administration  to  control  credit 
are  standby  powers,  the  record  of  the  re- 
cent past  indicates  that  such  powers  are 
always  used. 

In  addition  to  the  big  army  in  Vietnam, 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  create  a  new 
army  of  bureaucrats,  in  addition  to  the 
large  standing  army  of  them  we  now 
support.  For  every  rule  and  regulation 
requires  new  contingents  of  bureaucrats. 
Moreover,  this  is  spelled  out  in  this  UIl. 
Let  me  read  you  the  pertinent  passage: 

Sac.  804.  The  President  may  delegate  in 
whole  or  in  part  any  function  conferred  upon 
him  by  this  title  to  any  one  or  more  officers, 
departments,  or  agencies  of  the  United 
States,  and  may  in  bis  discretion  confer 
authority  to  redelegate  any  function  lo 
delegated. 

Does  not  this  raise  the  specter  of  the 
old  discredited  Federal  Office  of  Price 
Controls?  It  certainly  invokes  a  picture 
of  Federal  policing  and  redtape,  of  regu- 
lation and  regimentation  of  the  kind  we 
have  suffered  in  the  past. 

If  this  is  necessary,  it  is  one  thing. 
But  it  is  not.  The  American  people  are 
now  being  called  upon  to  pay  the  price 
of  guns  and  political  butter  at  the  same 
time.  The  polls  show  the  American 
people  are  fed  up  with  the  mismanage- 
ment in  every  direction.  But  the  button 
has  been  pushed  and,  once  again,  the 
majority  is  called  upon  to  Jump.  For  my 
part,  I  shall  vote  against  this  measure 
(HJl.  14025)  in  the  certainty  that  my 
constituents.  Individually  and  collec- 
tively, wish  me  to  do  so. 


INTERFATTH  DAY 


Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kuprriian]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoBD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  tint  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
privileged  to  introduce  a  Joint  House  res- 
olution to  designate  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
September  of  each  year  as  "Interfaith 
Di^,"  and  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  inue 
annually  a  proclamation  calling  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  a  day  In  the  manner  each  person 
deems  appropriate. 

Interfaith  Day  has  been  so  designated 
and  regularty  oboerved  in  N6w  York  State 
and  New  Yoric  City,  primarily  as  a  result 
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of  the  dedicated  effort  and  persever- 
ance of  a  small  group  which  has  year  by 
year  won  increasing  s^port  for  the 
celebration. 

The  interfaith  movem^ht  of  New  York 
has  played  a  vital  part  Inl  irousing  Amer- 
ica to  the  need  for  cooperation  and 
understanding  among  dijterent  religions. 
I  am  especially  proud  that  the  interfaith 
movement  in  New  York  nas  gained  such 
widespread  approval  and]  ficceptance.  In 
several  other  States  across  our  land  In- 
terfaith Day  is  also  observed. 

The  designation  of  suoi  a  day  would 
encourage  the  mutual  ufijderstanding  of 
all  the  people  of  our  coi 
serve  further  to  call  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  to  !one  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  upon  which  this  Na- 
tion was  founded.  It  Is  in  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  and  cooperation  among  all 
religious  groups  that  thi^{  resolution  has 
been  offered. 

It  is  incumbent  uponljour  Nation  to 
demonstrate  In  every  possible  way  our 
determination  to  live  by  these  principles. 
The  United  States  has  f  roin  Ita  Inception 
offered  Individual  f  reedo^  of  worship  as 
a  fundamental  comersi 
of  Ufe. 

By  the  designation  ofl^  day  in  each 
year  to  be  known  and  obMrved  as  Inter- 
faith Day  our  country  ttMy  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  it  seel^t  to  encourage 
individuals  of  all  faiths  t)q  unite  in  their 
efforts  toward  the  common  goal  of  the 
preservation  of  the  dlgniiv  and  worth  of 
the  individual.  ] 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  a  vice  president  of 
the  Interfaith  Movemeni;  Inc.,  foimded 
in  1937  and  having  its  ofQaes  at  315  West 
23d  Street  in  New  York  City,  I  am  espe- 
cially interested  in  this  resolution.  It  Is 
my  sincere  hope  that  thi$  will  be  acted 
upon  favorably  by  the  i^use  of  ReprC' 
smtatives. 


in  our  way 


h& 


AIRMAIL  RATES  BEJ^WEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  COUNTRIES 
OP  THE  MIDDLE  EAS' 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  ^peaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  4he  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kttferican]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  Include  extrai  i^us  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ttlere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gohtleman  from 
Ohio?  I 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  BIJ:.  Speaker,  I 
rt«e  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  sit- 
uation involving  the  PosWpfflce  Depart- 
nient's  airmail  rates  whldb  has  resulted 
to  discriminatory  practlMs  against  Is- 
fKl,  the  voice  of  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East. 

In  establishing  airmail  rates  between 
we  United  States  and  Middle  Eastern 
countries,  the  Post  Offld*  Department 
n«s  placed  Egypt  in  one  zitie,  so  that  the 
postal  rate  is  15  cente  mr  half-ounce. 
While  the  rate  to  neighborhig  Israel. 
Which  is  Just  over  this  postW  zone  line,  is 
«  cents  per  half -ounce.    ] 

I  have  caUed  upon  tiiie  Postmaster 
y^ral,  the  Honorable!  Lawrence  P. 
OBrien,  to  introduce  changes  in  Post 


Office  procedure  so  that  this  inequity  is 
corrected. 
The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

Jum  le,  1966. 
Hon.  Lawrence  P.  CBbien, 
Postmaster  General, 
Post  Office  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Postmaster  Oenerai.  O'Brien:  The 
Post  Office  Department's  policy  In  setting  air 
mall  postage  rates  between  the  Umted 
States  and  foreign  countries  has  caused  an 
Inequity  which  I  feel  needs  to  be  brought  to 
your  attention  and  corrected. 

Determining  air  mall  rates  by  a  geographic 
division  of  the  globe  has  resulted  In  charges 
of  16  cents  per  half-ounce  of  mall  to  Egypt 
and  25  cents  for  the  same  amoiint  of  maU 
sent  to  Israel. 

According  to  the  Post  Office  Department, 
the  substantial  difference  In  postal  rates  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  these  two  Mid- 
dle Eastern  countries,  which  border  on  each 
other.  Is  due  to  the  drawing  of  an  arbitrary 
line  of  demarcation  between  mall  zones  at 
Israel's  boundary.  This  line  places  Egypt,  as 
a  part  of  Northern  Africa,  In  the  16-cent  mall 
rate  zone,  along  with  South  America  and 
Europe,  while  Israel  Is  considered  a  part  of 
Asia  Minor  and  relegated  to  the  25-cent 
category. 

This  discriminatory  decision,  which  penal- 
izes many  Americans.  parUcularly  New  York- 
ers and  my  constituents,  who  correspond 
with  their  relatives  and  friends  In  Israel, 
ought  to  be  changed. 

Since  the  matter  simply  involves  the  place- 
ment of  a  line,  is  it  not  possible  to  shift  the 
boundary  of  the  15-cent  mall  zone  to  encom- 
pass Israel? 

Certainly,  we  can  give  due  consideration  to 
our  relationship  with  a  friendly  country  and 
encowage  communication  with  this  bastion 
of  democracy  In  the  Middle  East. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  R.  KoPFEaMAN, 

Afember  of  Congress. 


KLEIN  NOT  REGISTERED  AS  AGENT 
FOR  RHEINMETALL 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
documents  have  come  to  my  attention 
which  suggest  that  a  public  relations  firm 
headed  by  MaJ.  Oen.  Julius  Klein — Julius 
Klein  Public  Relations,  Inc..  of  Chicago- 
has  represented  the  Rheinmetell  muni- 
tions firm  of  Dusseldorf ,  West  Germany, 
at  intervals  during  the  past  few  years 
and  may  be  presently  representing  the 
firm.  However,  careful  examination  of 
documents  filed  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment by  Klein  fails  to  show  this  relation- 
ship. 

Therefore,  I  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  Klein  and  his  firm  are  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  This  question 
is  especially  timely  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  this  very  week  con- 
ducting final  negotiations  for  a  contro- 
versial $73.3  million  gun  contract  with 
Rheinmetall.  I  have  discovered  that  in 
at  least  five  instances  longstanding  min- 
imum test  standards  were  either  lowered 
or  waived  completely  in  order  to  classify 


the  weapon  standard  A  and  digible  for 
procurement. 

Because  of  the  unusual  procuronent 
procedure,  lobbying  elforte  in  behalf  of 
the  firm  become  especlidly  important. 

The  Foreign  Agente  Registration  Act 
requires  that  representation  agreementa 
be  filed  together  with  detailed  semi- 
annual statemente  of  compensation  and 
reimbursement.  Klein  has  a  voluminous 
file  at  the  Justice  Department,  but  it 
contains  no  reference  whatever  to  Rhein- 
metall. Neither  do  the  Department  files 
contain  any  listing  of  representation  for 
Rheirunetall. 

However,  several  documents  elsewhere 
strongly  suggest  that  Klein  Indeed  is  the 
agent  for  this  foreign  firm  and  therefore 
under  the  law  should  be  registered  and 
required  to  file  details  of  his  representa- 
tion agreement  and  the  semiannual  fi- 
nancial statemente.  Among  them  are 
the  following: 

First.  A  letter  supplied  to  me  by  the 
State  Department,  in  which  Klein  vm>te 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  William 
Tyler,  on  April  5. 1965,  in  part  as  follows: 

My  client,  BhelnmetaU  OmbH  of  Duessel- 
dorf,  Germany  has  Informed  me  of  a  demand 
by  a  U.S.  attorney  for  immediate  payment 
of  a  substantial  sum  in  "settlement"  of  an 
un-lnvestlgated  and  unproven  claim  alleging 
use  of  "slave  labor"  by  the  company  diuing 
World  War  n.  Attached  are  copies  of  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  Rheln- 
metaU  and  the  German  Consul  General  In 
Boston,  both  in  the  original  German  and 
English  translation. 

The  alternative  to  giving  In  to  this  de- 
mand Is  an  Implied  threat  to  the  agreement 
negotiated  between  U.S.  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  and  German  Minister  of  Defense 
von  Hassel  for  reciprocal  purchases  of  cer- 
tain mlUtary  Itema,  which  is  substantially 
favorable  to  the  United  States.  A  further 
threat  Is  made  that,  if  a  purchase  ciirrently 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  of 
H-S  20  mm  cannon  from  Rheinmetall  is  con- 
summated, "widespread  publicity"  unfavor- 
able to  the  Defense  Department  and  the  State 
Department  would  ensue.  It  Is  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  bring  this  matter  to  your  at- 
tention. 

This  reciprocal  agreement  calls  for  pur- 
chases by  the  United  States  from  West  Ger- 
many of  approximately  $S0  million,  and  pur- 
chases from  the  U.S.  by  West  Germany  of 
•700  million.  In  January,  1965  I  had  occa- 
sion to  query  the  U.S.  Defense  Secretary  as 
to  the  intentions  of  carrying  out  this  agree- 
ment, and  was  told  In  a  letter  dated  February 
3,  1965  that  the  Department  had  every 
Intention  of  consummating  it.  (Copies  of 
this  correspondence  are  also  attached).  ^  .  . 

I  think  it  might  be  taken  without  question 
that  I,  as  past  National  Commander  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans,  a  participant  In  the 
Restitution  Treaty  Negotiations;  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  founding  of  the  first  Jewish  claims 
conference,  would  never  have  undertaken  to 
represent  Rheinmetall  without  certain 
knowledge  of  their  complete  innocence  of 
such  charges  as  have  been  alleged. 

Second.  Part  13  of  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
May  14.  1963  in  regard  to  actlvlUes  of 
nondlplomatlc  representatives  of  foreign 
principals  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  hearings  Klein  claimed  exemp- 
tion from  the  application  of  the  act,  tn- 
sLsting  that  his  activities  in  behalf  of 
German  firms  were  purely  nonpolitical 
and  mercantile  and  therefore  within  the 
exemption  set  forth  in  secUMi  3D  of  the 
act.    On  page  1955.  however,  Klein  Lb 
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quoted  as  saying  '^ou  cant  8^;>arate 
business  from  politics."  It  was  the  ex- 
pressed (vlnion  of  Senator  Folbrzcht. 
chairman  of  the  ctmunittee,  that  Klein's 
activities  did  In  fact  constitute  political 
activities  and  he  should  register  as  an 
agent  of  Mannesmann.  a  German  client 
then  under  discussion.  Klein  disagreed, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  did 
subsequently  register  as  an  agent  for 
Mannesxiiann. 

To  establish  Klein's  relation  with 
Rheinmetall,  I  cite  pages  1822, 1824, 1825, 
and  1914  which  reproduce  records  of 
Klein's  firm  on  which  Rheinmetall  is 
listed  as  a  client  or  accoimt. 

Documents  on  pages  1822  and  1914  also 
show  Hlspano-Suiza  Co.  as  a  client  or 
account.  This  firm  is  located  in  Switzer- 
land and  owned  rights  on  the  gun  in- 
volved In  the  prociu'ement  now  being 
consummated.  The  gun  is  Identified  as 
HS  820  20-mlIllmeter  machlnegun,  and 
the  HS  Initials  are  taken  for  the  firm 
name  Hlspano-Sulza. 

Third.  Numerous  recent  newspaper, 
radio,  and  television  reports  discuss 
Klein's  activities  in  behalf  of  Rhein- 
metall. 

The  Rheinmetall  gun  contract  Is  being 
negotiated  between  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  West  Germany. 
If  Klein  has  been  active  in  behalf  of  the 
gun  contract  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  see 
bow  his  relationship  can  accurate  be 
described  as  purely  private  and  nonpollt- 
ical.  He  has  corresponded  with  officials 
of  the  UJ3.  Government  in  regard  to  his 
representation  of  Rheinmetall. 

It  aeems  to  me  the  Fordgn  Agents  Reg- 
istration Act  was  intended  precisely  for 
a  sltaatlon  such  as  this.  The  contract 
Involves  only  public  money  and  there- 
fore It  is  very  much  the  public's  business 
to  know  the  full  details  on  lobbying  ac- 
tivities iwdertaken  by  agents  for  Rhein- 
metall. 

The  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  know 
what  was  done,  who  got  paid  and  how 
much. 

The  final  contract  may  be  consum- 
mated very  soon  and  therefore  a  prompt 
investigation  of  Klein's  relationship  with 
Rheinmetall  Is  in  order. 


COMMUNIST  TAKEOVER  OP  THREE 
BAL-nC  NATIONS 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  HUnds  [Mr.  Drwinskx]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  potait  in  the 
RicoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day la  the  Mth  anniversary  of  the  seizure 
of  Utliuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  the 
Soviet  Dnten.  and  I  wish  to  Join  other 
Members  of  the  House  In  commeoioratinc 
this  tragle  event.  Since  June  16,  IMO. 
the  brave  people  of  the  Baltic  States  have 
auffered  under  the  iUaeal  eontrol  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  they  eontinue  to  yearn 
for  ttat  day  when  their  Indepexxlenee  and 
fraediMa  will  be  restored. 

A  ymr  after  the  Communist  takeover 
of  the  three  Baltic  nations,  the  Soviet 


Union  seized  thousands  of  the  religious, 
government,  and  business  leaders  in 
theses  unfortunate  countries  and  de- 
ported them  to  Siberia  to  work  in  slave 
labor  camps. 

The  illegal  incorporation  of  Latvia. 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  into  the  Soviet 
Union  came  about  as  a  result  of  an  agree- 
ment between  Dictators  Hitler  and  Stal- 
in during  World  War  n  and  remains  as 
one  of  the  great  injustices  perpetrated 
by  the  Commimist  conspiracy  which  is 
still  unresolved.  It  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems which  the  United  Nations  has  failed 
to  res«lve  due  to  the  paralysis  of  that 
world  organisation  deliberately  caused 
by  the  Communist  countries,  led  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  VH.  should,  of 
course,  be  working  to  achieve  self-de- 
termination and  freedom  to  pursue  their 
own  cultural  and  economic  development 
for  the  Estonian,  Lithuanian,  and  Lat- 
vian peoples.  It  is  my  belief  that  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  the 
Honorable  Arthur  Goldberg,  should  in- 
sist that  the  question  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  Baltic  States  be  placed  on  the 
UJ^.  agenda  so  that  the  world's  attention 
would  be  drawn  to  the  continued  enslave- 
ment of  these  peoples. 

The  leaders  in  exile  of  the  Baltic 
States  are  continuing  to  work  for  the 
restoration  of  freedom  to  their  home- 
lands. In  addition  to  supporting  efforts 
to  have  the  Baltic  States  question  in- 
cluded in  the  agenda  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, they  are  demonstrating  by  their 
activities  the  strength  of  their  cause  to 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  again  point  out 
to  the  House  the  inadequacy  of  the  Voice 
of  America  broadcasts  to  the  Baltic 
States.  Under  present  administration 
orders,  the  VOA  broadcasts  only  straight 
news  to  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia, 
because  of  the  State  Department's  fear 
of  offending  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think 
that  the  nature  of  VOA  programs  should 
be  strengthened  and  their  number  in- 
creased. 

There  will  never  be  a  true  freedom  and 
peace  in  the  world  until  the  Baltic 
States  and  other  captive  nations  of  com- 
munism have  the  right  to  self-determi- 
nation and  the  opportimlty  to  pursue 
their  own  legltlm&te  national  goals.  As 
leader  of  the  free  world,  the  United  States 
has  the  reqxHisiblllty  to  work  in  every 
possible  way  for  a  w(H-ld  of  true  freedom 
and  complete  peace,  and  we  should  cer- 
tainly be  taking  more  effective  steps  to 
aid  the  morally  and  legally  Just  cause  of 
the  peoples  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia. 


WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  AIRPORT 
AND  THE  FAA 

Mr.  STANTCMT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cakill]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recchu)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
(MJo? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  oc- 
casion to  comment  yestoday  on  the  con- 
ditions at  Washington  National  Airport 
and  to  urge  the  FAA  to  better  utilize  the 


facilities  of  Dulles  International  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  traffic  and  conse- 
quent hazards,  and  thus  improving  safety 
at  Washington  National. 

I  wondered  why  it  was  that  so  many 
airlines  used  Washington  National  in 
preference  to  Dulles  International,  l 
wondered  why  airlines  were  willing  to 
waste  their  gasoline,  waiting  with  motors 
running  for  takeoff  clearance  at  National 
when  they  could  keep  on  schedule  with- 
out any  difficulty  at  Dulles.  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  now  have  one  of  the  real  rea- 
sons, and  as  usual,  it  involves  money. 

I  have  found,  for  example,  that  the  air 
carrier  landing  fees  for  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  amount  to  14',^  cents  per 
1,000  poimds  for  piston  and  turbopropel- 
lor  aircraft.  This  means  that  an  airplane 
such  as  an  Electra  weighing  approxi- 
mately 100,000  pounds  must  pay  a  land- 
ing fee  at  Washington  National  of  $14.50. 
The  very  same  aircraft  landing  at  Dulles 
International  Airport  b  required  to  pay 
a  landing  fee  of  32  cents  per  1,000  pounds. 
Thus  the  Electra  that  can  land  at  Wash- 
ington National  for  $14.50  must  pay  $32 
to  land  at  Dulles.  This  is  a  difference 
of  $17.50. 

I  imderstand  that  Eastern  Airlines  has 
approximately  80  flights  per  day  into 
Washington  National.  If  they  save  only 
$10  per  aircraft  in  landing  fees,  this 
would  amount  to  $800  per  day  or  $5,600 
per  week,  or  over  a  quarter  million  dol- 
lars a  year. 

This  certainly  is  one  of  the  reasons,  I 
would  think,  why  all  airlines  prefer  to 
use  Washington  National  rather  than 
Dulles  International. 

Why.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  FAA, 
should  the  rates  be  different  at  Wash- 
ington National  and  Dulles  Interna- 
tional? Should  not  the  FAA  either  in- 
crease the  rates  at  Washington  National 
or  reduce  the  rates  at  Dulles  Inter- 
national? 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  FAA  wished  to 
divert  airline  traffic  from  Washington 
National  to  Dulles  International,  one  of 
the  ways  to  do  it  would  be  to  charge 
14^  cents  per  1.000  pounds  at  Dulles 
and  32  cents  per  1.000  pounds  at  Wash- 
ington National. 

There  may  be.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  valid 
reasons  why  Dulles  International  is  not 
being  utilized  to  its  marimnm  and  there 
may  be  many  reasons  why  Washington 
National  has  more  traffic  than  it  can 
handle. 

I  submit,  Bifr.  Speaker,  that  one  of  the 
reasons  must  be  the  air  carrier  landing 
fees  which  are  disprcvortionate  at  these 
two  airports.  I  certainly  hope  that  FAA 
will  take  immediate  steps  to  correct  this 
inequity  and  thus  encourage  reduced 
traffic  at  Washington  National  and  In- 
crease traffic  at  Dulles  International. 


OUR  NEWEST  SENATOR 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mtchtgan  [Mr.  HaivbtI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  vOnt  In  the  Ricoas 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Hm  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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agues  an  ex- 

ture  story  on 
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FIN,  of  Mich- 
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Mr.     HARVEY     of     Michigan.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  col 
ceptlonally  well-written  f j 
our  Nation's  newest  U. 
Honorable  Robert  P.  Gai 
igan.    Only  a  few  weel 
Oinrm  was  a  Member  of 
then  was  appointed  to  si 
Senator  Pat  McNsunara, 

I  am  certain  this  storyi  jgrill  be  of  im' 
mense  interest  to  all  M^bers  of  the 
House.  I  would  like  toi^dd  that  this 
article,  which  appeared  In  the  May  8, 
1960,  edition  of  the  Detroit  News  pic- 
torial magazine,  Detroit  Mich.,  was 
written  by  a  very  distiiiguished  jour- 
nalist, Mr.  Will  Muller,  De|t]roit  News  edi 
torial  page  coliunnist. 

The  article  follows: 

Hb's  Brting  Aix  His  PcUtical  Chips 

ON  Winning  a  SKNim  Scat 

(By  WUl  MuUer,  Detroit  N4w8  editorial 

page  columnist) 

As  a  forward  artillery  obsei-vw  for  the  7l8t 
Infantry  Division  In  World  V^  II,  Corp.  Rob- 
BT  P.  ORirriM  clung  to  $  cliff  over  the 
Dtnube  with  a  man  named  Kavanaugh  and 
plotted  American  fire  on  Rcgensburg,  Oer- 
many.  : 

As  a  young  lawyer  with  thfe  ink  still  damp 
00  his  State  Bar  ticket,  ha  Joined  with  a 
man  named  Williams  to  foiim  the  Traverse 
aty  law  partnership  of  Williams  &  Orlffln. 

As  a  Republican  senatorial;  Candidate,  he  la 
watching  another  Cavanaghf4-Mayor  Jermne 
P.— and  another  WUUams — rf>rmer  Gov.  G. 
Uennen— square  off  against;  each  other  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  primary.  He  will 
take  on  the  winner.  1 1 

"Uy  past  associations  wIMi  Kavanaughs 
»n<i  WlUlamses  have  been  h^ppy  ones,"  says 
Qvms.    "1  want  to  keep  Iti  that  way." 

fcrly  this  year,  Qmrrai  befl  all  hU  political 
chips  he  could  win  a  VS.  Iteiate  seat  in  a 
rtate  which  hasn't  elected  tohtend  a  Republi- 
can there  In  14  years.  He  tmew  a  flve-term 
House  career  and  sure  electljaa  from  Mlchl. 
gin's  Ninth  District  into  the  i^t. 

His  audacity  had  some  of  hfe  friends  gasp- 
jng  in  unbelief,  others  scrambling  to  help 
Ml.  At  least  It  caused  his  party,  which  has 
been  slowly  disintegrating  while  playing  it 
«fe,  to  take  a  shame-faced  tecond  look  at 
Itself. 

OmriN  frankly  conceded  his  two  biggest 
nandlcaps  at  the  time:  A  ji:k  of  pledged 
Mmpaign  money  and  a  fninUlarUy  with 
wcbigan  voters  that  extended  beyond  his 
Ninth  District  only  by  repute.] 

Before  he  announced  for  tJb^  senate,  Oup- 
ra«  shocked  many  seasoned  loampaigners  In 
ws  own  party  and  a  slzabla  chunk  of  the 
electorate  by  his  boldness  In  Wscusslng  cam- 
paign funding.  He  estlmatpa  the  cost  of 
wequate  primary  and  final  «lecOon  cam- 
PWgns  for  the  senate  at  $500,0  jb. 

The  estimate  was  no  revejtlon  to  party 
"jaagers.  but  open  dlscussloh  of  It  was  up- 
»«ang.  GRirnN  said  from  a  petrolt  rostrum 
«»t  he  expected  hU  opposition  to  spend 
w*t  amount.  He  concede.!  privately  he 
wwtJn't  hope  for  that  much. 

OtUTiN  regards  himself  ai  a  realist  but 
«ui  a  careful  man  with  moii.sy.  As  a  high 
«noo^^  and  college  student,  be  supported 
a^h,  ^^^""^  M  a  drug  <lerk,  iSi  auto 
"^bly  line  worker,  a  Mcctgomey  Ward 
iSw^*  »^«*man.  a  dishvesher  and  an 
'onerant  sports  writer. 

As  a  law  school  student  un  i  a  the  GI  bUl, 
■"M  reputed  to  have  devlssl  55  separate 
"•ya  to  cook  hamburger. 

m^**of  ♦^'^^•^  *°**  "•«  »JHu«try-whet« 
Srhnti?  ^.  ^^^  campaign  ii^ney  to  ratoed 
2^ooth  parties-had  the  uaat  assessment  of 
««•  lAndrum-Grl/Bn  act  aa  bl )  labor  leaders. 


Geiftin's  finances  would  be  eased.  But  the 
corporations  have  coldly  analyzed  the  act 
and  found  it  largely  a  directive  for  strict  ac- 
counting of  union  money  and  fair  tabula- 
tion of  the  votes  of  union  members. 

Among  his  party  elders  and  by  big  party 
contributors,  Gupfin  Is  accepted  with  reser- 
vations. Many  a  conservative  businessman's 
inner  line  to  House  policy  was  disrupted 
when  GaippiN  led  the  reorganization  cam- 
paign that  unseated  Republican  Minority 
Leader  Cbakles  Haixeck  and  replaced  him 
with  Michigan's  Congressman  Gerau>  R. 
Ford. 

Those  opposed  to  change  are  uneasy  with 
Okippin.  At  least  until  they  have  run  their 
fingers  through  his  hair  and  found  no  horns. 
In  politics,  Gbippin  regards  himself  as  a  re- 
sponsible progressive,  a  term  the  more  cau- 
tioiis  consider  a  euphemism  for  anarchist. 

In  the  matter  of  getting  acquainted  with 
his  party's  workers  and  a  broader  base  at 
voters,  GuppiN  seems  to  be  procedlng  suc- 
cessfully. Although  his  campaign  labors 
have  been  interrupted  by  attention  to  hU 
congressional  duties  and  a  brief  trip  to  see 
the  Vietnam  fighting  at  first  hand. 

He  was  In  the  Senate  primary  race  early 
and  by  no  means  received  unanimous  ac- 
claim. His  decision  preceded  the  meeting  of 
party  leaders  called  by  Gov.  Romney  to  at- 
tempt an  agreement  on  the  most  likely  candi- 
date and  avoid  primary  blood  letting. 

His  early  decisiveness  may  have  alienated 
some.  But  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  same 
party  leaders  accepted  him  overwhelmingly. 
His  progress  was  best  documented  by  one  of 
his  early  primary  rivals  who  withdrew. 

Dr.  Leroy  Augenstein,  a  Michigan  State 
University  blophyslclst,  said  he  found  the 
Republican  area  leaders  so  solidly  behind 
Grivtin  it  was  "difficult  or  Impossible  to  de- 
velop volunteer  groups"  out  in  the  districts. 

Republicans  are  finding  Guppin  is  a  lot 
like  the  young  fellow  living  next  door.  He 
is  pleasant  and  not  at  ay  assertive  and  Is  ac- 
cepted as  an  agreeable  and  routine  neighbor. 

Then  one  night  you  read  In  the  newspaper 
that  he  has  been  promoted  to  a  top  Job  in 
an  exacting  field  where  he  Is  recognized  as  a 
leader  of  his  profession.  For  Gkipfin  is  a 
poUtical  paradox,  better  known  in  the  Capitol 
and  in  Congress  and  in  his  national  party 
councUs  than  on  Detroit's  east  side. 

He  was  better  known  to  the  late  John  P. 
Kennedy,  a  Democratic  president,  than  he 
was  to  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  a  Republican 
one.  In  Michigan,  he  is  suspect  to  labor  aa 
a  conservative.  In  Washington,  he  is  suspect 
to  party  conservatives  as  a  liberal. 

John  Kennedy,  then  a  senator,  and  Grivtin 
were  credited  openly  in  both  congressional 
chambers  in  the  fall  of  1959  with  winning 
adoption  of  the  first  labor  reform  law  since 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  was  to  become 
known  as  the  Landrum-GrUBn  Act  and  to 
become  the  target,  though  not  too  vocifer- 
ously, of  labor  leaders. 

SetLator  Kennedy  had  completed  hto  now- 
famoxis  hearing  directed  against  racketeers 
who  had  invaded  labor's  domain.  He  had 
submitted  to  the  Senate  his  proposals  for 
policing  union  elections,  assuring  an  honest 
audit  of  union  dues,  closing  the  doors  of 
labor  unions  against  criminals,  assuring 
popular  control  of  unions  through  federally 
supervised  procedures.  The  Senate  adopted 
his  biU. 

The  House  had  launched  a  labor  blU  of  its 
own.  OanrpiN  teamed  with  Rep.  Philip  M. 
Landrtjm,  a  Georgia  Democrat,  to  substitute 
their  version.    The  House  adopted  it. 

The  late  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  named 
Grippin  to  the  House-Senate  conference 
conunlttee  to  reconcile  the  two  bills.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  chaired  It.  For  12  long  days. 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Grippin  pleaded, 
argued,  and  cajoled  despairing  committee 
members  into  eventual  agreement. 

The  two  often  met  privately  In  Kennedy's 
crfBce  to  word  compromise  proposals  to  sell 


other  members.  Both  were  determined  their 
work  should  not  be  lost.  Often  they  briefed 
newsmen  Jointly,  deferring  to  each  other. 

Senator  Kennedy  lauded  Grippin  for  hto 
"finesse."  Grippin  described  the  senator  aa 
a  "terrific"  conference  chairman,  "fair  and 
impartial."  The  friendship  they  established 
firmly  then  lasted  into  Mr.  Kennedy's  presi- 
dency and  was  revived  whenever  Grippin 
vtolted  the  White  House. 

Grippin  says  he  will  welcome  discussion 
anywhere  on  the  merits  of  the  Landrum- 
Griflln  act.  Nor,  he  says,  wlU  he  dodge  the 
charge  that  he  opposed  repeal  of  Section 
14b  of  the  Taft-Hartley  act,  labor's  legisla- 
tive dragon. 

The  section  permits  states  to  ban  Ubor 
contracts  in  which  union  membership  is 
a  condition  of  employment.  Michigan  never 
enacted  such  a  "right  to  work  law." 

Grippin  has  proposed  repealing  Section  14b 
provided:  Congress  wUi  enact  a  law  outlaw- 
ing discrimination  in  union  membership,  the 
use  of  union  dues  for  other  than  statutory 
purposes  and  union  punishment  of  members 
for  exercising  any  of  the  freedoms  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constltuticm. 

Until  that  is  done,  Grippin  argues,  the 
states  should  have  authority  to  step  in  and 
safeguard  those  rights  in  the  absence  of 
federal  legislation. 

Less  widely  publicized  than  his  part  in 
labor  legislation  has  been  his  co-sponsorshlp 
in  1958  of  the  national  defense  education  act. 
An  estimated  million  students  in  thousands 
of  schools  have  since  benefited  from  its 
financing  of  coUege  technical  and  profes- 
sional training. 

Grippin  has  been  a  leader  of  the  liberal 
thinkers  of  hto  party  on  clvU  rights,  often 
at  cost  to  himself.  Prior  to  the  1964  election 
he  warned  his  party  against  any  effort  to 
gain  segregationist  votes  by  refusing  to  sup- 
port President  Johnson  in  the  issue. 

"Any  congressman  who  considers  such  a 
course  for  the  sake  of  political  eq>edience 
must  deal  with  an  agonizing  problem  at  con- 
science," he  said. 

Critics  have  said  Grippin  will  lose  any 
time-consuming  battle  to  sell  his  position  to 
organized  labor.  Grippin  points  to  the  In- 
duatrtalized  area  In  hto  old  House  dtotrict 
aroxind  Muskegon. 

Before  the  Landrum-GrUBn  act  was 
adopted,  he  lost  that  area.  Afterwards,  he 
carried  it. 

It's  not  the  formidable  nature  of  his  po- 
tential opposition  In  the  November  election 
which  worries  him.  Grippin  says.  It's 
whether  he  will  have  adequate  opportunlty- 
to  teU  his  story. 

Grippin  to  one  of  those  slight  and  deceiv- 
ingly gentle  characters  who  baffle  others  with 
their  unsxispected  energy.  He  could  get  lost 
at  a  coUege  commencement  in  a  line  of  can- 
didates for  advanced  degrees.    He  to  42. 

He  wears  thlck-lensed  glasses  over  eyes 
that  kept  him  from  being  a  naval  officer.  He 
is  rarely  seen  with  a  hat  on  hto  head  of 
trimmed,  black  hair. 

He  to  lean  and  cam  still  don  hto  old  OI  uni- 
form. He  wears  dark  clothes.  At  the  end 
of  any  day,  hto  linen  remains  neat  and  his 
boots  shined. 

He  takes  an  occasional  drink,  doesn't 
smoke,  seldom  teUs  a  Joke  imless  it's  on  him- 
self. He's  one  of  Congress'  best  listeners, 
most  lucid  speakers,  and  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  with  all  kinds  of  time  for 
others.    Yet  he  is  always  in  motion. 

Grippin  was  bom  in  Detroit,  the  first  of 
the  four  chUdren  of  Juliiis  A.  and  Beulab 
Griffin.  Hto  parents  live  In  Pontiac.  His 
father  has  retired  as  an  auto  plant  foreman. 
One  of  hto  brothers,  Eugene,  to  a  pattern 
makers'  union  member  and  a  foreman  for 
Chrysler.  He  la  a  former  president  of  bto 
union. 

Bob  Grippin  attended  the  public  aohooto 
of  Garden  City  through  the  10th  grade. 
Then  he  went  to  Dearborn's  Fordaon  High. 
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White  in  high  acbool,  be  worked  in  a  drug- 
■tore,  •  Job  he  flnt  acquired  at  13.  Althonch 
he  weighed  only  140  pounda  and  had  never 
played  football  before,  be  nuMle  the  vanity  at 
Fordaon.  He  also  waa  elected  prealdent  of 
the  atudent  ooundL 

That  arnnmer  he  attended  Wolverine  State, 
the  seminar  in  government  for  youngstera  at 
East  I^mslng.  He  waa  elected  lieutenant 
governor  there,  bis  first  bite  of  politics. 

That  fall  be  enrofled  at  Central  Michigan 
College,  bis  mind  set  on  a  teaching  career. 
He  made  the  freshman  football  team,  waahed 
dishea  and  wrote  sporu  for  the  local  news- 
paper to  finance  himself. 

Then  came  the  war  and  a  recruiting  ser- 
geant.  He  waa  10  when  he  enlisted  In  1IM3. 
He  spent  nine  montha  in  a  special  englnew- 
Ing  course  at  The  Citadel,  Clxarleaton,  B.C. 
He  was  cleared  for  officers  candidate  school. 
While  marking  time,  he  was  snatched  to 
fill  the  ranks  In  the  71st,  ready  for  overseas 
ahlpment.  He  rolled  through  ftanee  and 
Oennany~With  that  outfit  and  as  far  as  the 
Bteyr  River,  in  Austria. 

By  the  spring  of  l»4a,  he  waa  back  at  Cen- 
tral, financed  under  the  OI  bill.  There  he 
met  someone  smarter  than  himself,  Marjorle 
Jean  Anderson,  a  faculty  librarian. 

She  Is  the  daughter  of  William  and  Kva 
Anderson,  of  Ludington,  and  her  father,  at 
83,  still  owns  a  hardware  atoee.  He  baa  run 
It  for  40  years  and  it  still  la  fumiahed  with 
a  pot>boUied  stove  and  sand  box. 

Marjoiie  Anderson  waa  valedictorian  of  her 
high  school  class,  editor  of  the  acbool  paper, 
co-editor  of  its  yearbook,  ptoyed  high  echool 
baskettMOI.  She  won  a  four-year  aeholarshlp 
to  Central  Michigan. 

Blie  also  graduated  from  Central  as  the 
class  valedictorian.  She  taught  civics  and 
history  in  Greenville  High  School  for  two 
years,  then  went  back  to  Central. 

She  and  Oaivmt  were  married  on  May  10. 
1047,  after  hU  graduation  with  a  bachelor 
of  science  and  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  and 
a  certificate  to  teach.  That  fall  he  enrolled 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School. 
She  started  teaching  at  Ann  Arbor's  Slausen 
Junior  High  School. 

OaiFviM  graduated  in  the  upper  10th  of  hia 
class  in  IMO  with  a  degree  of  Juris  Doctor. 
He  claims  in  the  same  period  to  have  learned 
the  art  of  preparing  hamburger,  how  to  whip 
up  bluebanry  pancakaa  and  to  have  i>erfected 
an  unbeatable  spaghetti  recipe.  His  wife 
calls  the  atuil  "Bob's  big  deal." 

Willie  Bob  studied  for  his  law  degree  that 
summer,  their  first  baby  was  bom.  He  is 
Paul,  now  15.  They  alK)  have  Rickey.  14; 
Jimmy,  10;  Martha  Jill.  S. 

CHoFrar  moved  hia  famUy  to  Traverse  City 
and  Joined  an  estabUahed  Uw  firm.  Then  he 
and  Fiteh  Williams  focmed  their  own  part- 
nership. It  flourished  untU  OaiFnw  went 
to  Congress.  WiUiams  then  took  himself 
another  partner. 

Qairrar  flrat  announced  for  OnniiTeBi  In 
March  of  1M6  after  practicing  six  years  in  the 
1 1  -coimty  Ninth  District.  The  *»««»«p«tg»«  waa 
a  famUy  affair,  aa  tt  always  has  been  alnoe. 
Marjorle  OriflUi  Itft  Jimmy,  then  four 
BiOBtlia,  with  frtenda  as  often  as  she  dared 
whUe  she  rang  doorbells,  organised  ralllea, 
mailed  Utarature  and  canvassed  precincts. 
Paul,  only  five,  was  pasalng  out  campaign 
buttooa.    Rickey.  4.  sang  on  television. 

That  eaapalgn  went  on  for  eight  montha 
and  teated  the  etamlna  and  wrecked  the 
financee  of  the  OriOn  family.  But  OaiFrm 
won  and  has  been  wlimlng  ever  since. 

He  has  a  theory  that  every  elenent  of  a 
state  eleetlon  campaign  U  reflected  evwry- 
wbare  ta  hia  dUtrtot.  <r«in  rural  areas,  to 
poverty  row.  from  factory  dlskrlots  to  cor- 
poratloa  afltoao.  Be  has  dealt  patleaUy  and 
tireleasly  wttfe  tham  an. 

Oatranr  dooant  figure  anything  wtU  at- 
tract pubuo  attanttoa  from  the  Willi  sws 
OavMMgh  iMaale  to  btaaalf.    Which  doaant 
MOTa  t»  batkar  him  at  an.   Re  oaa  wa  tko 


time  to  get  statewide  acquaintanceship  with 
the  workers  of  hia  party  and  to  tape  out  the 
fall  campaign. 

"While  the  Demoorata  are  doing  the  fight- 
ing for  us,"  aaid  aanmr,  "we  can  be  saving 
our  resourcea  and  organizing  for  the  final 
battle.  Don't  think  a  minute  of  this  breath- 
ing apeU  la  going  to  be  wasted." 

When  school  U  out,  the  family  will  Join 
him  In  Michigan.  Mrs.  Griffin,  referred  to 
by  her  husband  as  a  teammate  and  "a  real 
brain"  will  slip  into  her  familiar  role  as  or- 
ganizer and  grass  roots  worker. 

We're  going  to  give  this  campaign  every- 
thing we've  got."  says  Oannir,  "and.  do  you 
know,  I'm  sure  we're  going  to  win.  That's 
why  I  first  got  In." 

There  were  other  factors  in  the  decision, 
his  friends  say.  Boa  GanriN  had  reached 
thoaa  years  of  decision  that  have  come  regu- 
larly in  bis  Ufe. 

If  be  were  ever  going  to  get  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  be  one  of  two  voices  speaking 
for  Michigan  Instead  of  one  out  of  10  in 
the  House,  this  was  the  year  of  opportunity. 
He  is  yet  young  enough,  ahould  be  loee,  to 
build  a  legal  career.  If  he  wins,  he  wlU  yet 
have  time  to  make  hia  mark  in  the  Senate. 

Too,  if  be  finds  the  going  tough  in  Mich- 
igan, he  baa  a  great  out-of-atato  rooter.  It's 
that  other  Kavanaugh — ^former  Corp.  WllUam 
(Pooch)  Kavanaugh. 

He's  doing  very  well  in  the  Insurance  bus- 
iness out  in  Portland,  Oreg. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  may  have  until  midnight 
Saturday  night  to  file  a  report  on  HJl. 
14604,  relating  to  a  National  Visitors 
Center  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, June  6.  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
during  consideration  of  the  Voluntary 
Pension  Plan  Act  and  the  International 
Education  Act,  and  so  was  not  recorded 
on  rollcall  No.  124  and  rollcall  No.  125. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  in  both  instances. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  DAV  ON  THE  EVE 
OF  ITS  34TH  ANNIVERSARY  AS  A 
CONORBS8IONALLY  CHARTERED 
ORGANIZATION  SERVING  DIS- 
ABLED  VETERANS  AND  •vuviu 
OEEVNDENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Uhder  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  HokTOH]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

aZIfXBAL  LXAVS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  all  Members 
may  have  S  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  toBor- 
raw,  the  I7th  of  June,  Is  an  anntvenaiy 
of  special  flignlflcance  to  oar  Natlocu   n 


Is  the  34th  annl'versary  of  the  approval 
of  Public  Act  No.  186  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  72d  Congress,  incoriMrating  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  In  recog- 
nition of  that  historic  occasion,  the  rea- 
sons that  gave  rise  to  it,  and  the  solid 
service  by  the  DAV  which  has  flowed 
from  it — ^more  than  justifying  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Congress — this  special  order 
Is  being  held. 

I  was  highly  honored  when  DAV  Na- 
tional Commander  Claude  M.  Callegary 
asked  me  If  I  thought  it  would  be  proxtet 
to  direct  the  attention  of  this  House  to 
the  occasion  of  his  organization's  34tli 
anniversary.  My  Immediate  response 
was  that  such  an  event  was  not  only  de- 
sirable, it  was  deserved  beyond  question. 

So  that  the  tribute  would  reflect  the 
nonpartisan  activity  of  the  DAV,  Com- 
mander Gallegary  also  asked  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  DoRN]  for  his  interest.  Naturally, 
the  gentleman  gave  his  positive  response! 
too,  and  together  we  have  worked  with 
the  DAV  in  order  to  bring  this  DAV  Day 
on  the  Hill  hito  being. 

ISi.  Speaker,  I  shall  speak  about  the 
DAVs  illustrious  history,  how  It  serves 
the  disabled  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents of  our  Nation,  its  noble  purposes,  its 
exemplary  leadership,  and  its  impact  on 
the  constituency  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. Thereafter,  I  look  forward  to 
recognizing  many  of  our  colleagues  who 
have  expressed  the  wish  to  join  in  this 
tribute  and  to  speak  of  their  fond  feel- 
ings for  the  DAV. 

The  DAV  was  founded  on  Christmas 
Day  1919,  at  a  gathering  of  wounded 
World  War  I  veterans  at  the  home  of 
Judge  Robert  S.  Marx  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  product  of  this  meeting  was 
a  plan  to  form  a  veterans  organization 
with  tlie  single  purpose  of  providing  cre- 
ative programs  which  would  give  dis- 
abled veterans  the  opportunity  to  help 
themselves  in  solving  their  various  prob- 
lems. 

By  1921,  the  small  group  which  first 
met  on  Christmas  Day  in  1919  had  grown 
large  enough  to  hold  its  first  national 
convention.  What  proved  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful convention  was  culminated  by  the 
election  of  Judge  Marx  as  the  first  na- 
tional commander.  His  guiding  efforts 
in  the  early  years  have  brought  Judge 
Marx  the  hcmor  of  being  remembered  as 
the  "father  of  the  DAV." 

The  Impact  of  the  DAV  on  veterans' 
affairs  cannot  be  underestimated.  I 
think  it  is  significant  to  note  that  since 
1920.  neariy  all  legislation  beneficial  to 
disabled  veterans  has  been  sponsored 
and  promoted  by  the  DAV.  Certainly 
we  in  Congress  fully  appreciate  the  as- 
sistance given  by  the  DAV  in  our  efforts 
to  create  legislation  which  meets  the 
needs  of  disabled  veterans. 

Yet.  it  would  be  incorrect  to  suppose 
that  the  activities  of  the  DAV  are  pri- 
marily directed  toward  enacting  new 
legislation  proposals,  for  above  all,  the 
DAV  remains  a  totally  nonpartisan  or- 
ganization with  the  acAe  purpose  of  pro- 
viding service  and  agrigtance  to  the  war- 
time disabled  veteran,  his  widow,  or- 
pbana.  and  dependants. 

To  lend  tmptmtiM  t*  this  poatore.  X 
would  Uke  to  quote  the  DAV^  purpose  as 
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rehabilitation, 

ioyment.    By 

tlons  and 

higher  au- 

most  effec- 


■tated  In, the  organiza|4on'8  eonstitu- 
tion: 

To  advance  the  Interest  ^nd  work  tor  the 
betterment  of  all  wounded.:  injured,  and  dis- 
abled veterana  *  •  *  to  o6i>pierate  with  aU 
Federal  and  private  agencln  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  improving  and  advancing  the  oon- 
diUons,  health,  and  Intereet  of  wounded,  in- 
jured, or  disabled  veterana. 

As  the  ofllcial  voice  of  all  wartime  dis- 
abled, the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
acts  as  go-between  for  the  veteran  and 
his  fEunily  in  relations  with  various  pub- 
lic agencies.  The  DAV  einploys  150  pro- 
fnslonally  trained  naUdaal  service  ofiB- 
eers,  each  one  of  whcmi  u  himself  a  dls- 
aUed  veteran.  | 

These  national  servlc^  officers  assist 
the  disabled  and  their  d0]>endents  In  ob- 
tabiing  medical  care,  }x>q;iltallzation, 
disability  compensation, 
Job  training,  and 
working  through  local 
agencies  and  by  also  u 
thoritles,  the  DAV  has 
ttve  in  providing  those  in  need  with  the 
highest  quality  service  ^Mvailable  in  the 
shortest  amount  of  time.  In  an  age  of 
massive  bureaucracy,  th*  DAV  contin- 
ually proves  that  its  repMtation  for  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  lia  unmatched. 

Today,  the  DAV  has  9  total  member- 
ship of  over  231,000  in  its  1,834  local 
chapters  throughout  th^  United  States 
and  its  possessions.  Tli^  members  are 
drawn  from  veterans  of  l>6th  world  wars, 
the  Korean  war,  and  the  present  conflict 
ta  Vietnam.  |_ 

In  a  sense,  it  Is  esped  uly  appropriate 
that  we  honor  the  Dlsipled  American 
Veterans  today.  Each  i  ay,  more  of  our 
fighting  men  are  wouncM  in  Vietnam. 
Many  return  to  the  Unl  xd  States  crip- 
pled and  disabled.  Fort  mately,  there  Is 
an  organization  like  the  1  lAV  to  aid  these 
men  In  their  refuHJustn  tfnt  to  civilian 
life. 

Taia  fact  was  broi 
dearly  to  me  this  noon 
a  luncheon  ^iMch  was 
<rf  some  of  the  wounded 
have    returned     from 


home  more 
n  I  attended 
ven  in  honor 
ioemen  who 
Vietnam.  Tlie 
luncheon,  which  was  sii^nsored  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas, 
Congressman  Dole,  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  some  of  these  men. 
I  found  Uie  experience  naost  worthwhile. 
Bq>ecially  enoooraglng  was  the  spirit  of 
these  servicemen,  and  I  auuwt  help  but 
ttiink  that  their  enthusli  im  has  in  large 
part  been  promoted  by  t  tie  fact  that  the 
pAV  has  made  it  possijke  for  them  to 
look  forward  to  many  f|^  and  reward- 
ing years  after  they  have  recovered  and 
returned  to  civUian  life.  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  who  had  Mbe  opipartuDity 
to  meet  and  talk  with  these  men  ftlso 
came  away  with  similar  thought*. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  tty  perscmal  ap- 
preciation of  the  UsAbled  American 
Veterans  Is  the  outgroifth  of  the  im- 
portant and  inspiring  programs  con- 
unity  by  the 
e  DAVs  Mon- 
ter  No.  15. 

honor  of  a 

ran.  Is  active 

'ort  of  disabled 


ducted  in  my  home 
nearly  500  members  of 
roe  County  Powers 

lUs  chapter,  named 
World  War  I  disabled 

m  providing  for  the  cc-^ 

jeterans  In  a  host  of  waS.  And,  I  would 
nke  to  mention  a  f ew  oi  Oiem  brtefly. 


Our  DAV  chapter  regularly  arranges 
outings  for  the  patients  at  VA  hospitals 
In  western  New  York  State,  those  at 
Bath,  Batavla.  and  Canandaigua.  These 
outings  include  bringing  the  patients 
to  Rochester  Red  Wing  baseball  games, 
Rochester  Americans  hockey  games,  aiMl 
different  stage  presentations  that  come  to 
the  community.  Additionally,  my  DAV 
constituents  hold  parties  at  the  VA  hos- 
pitals and  take  entertairunent  directly 
to  the  patients.  ^ 

Of  course,  as  do  all  DAV  chapters,  the 
Monroe  County  Powers  Chapter  No.  IS 
actively  and  constantly  helps  protect  the 
rights  of  veterans  and  thdr  families. 
Its  members  are  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  take  up  the  cause  of  a  fellow 
disabled  veteran,  and  their  record  of  as- 
sistance is  Indeed  Impressive. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  today  pay 
tribute  to  34th  aiuiiversary  of  Congress' 
chartering  the  DAV,  I  am  honored  to 
pay  my  personal  tribute  to  the  DAV 
members  of  Monroe  County  Powers 
Chapter  No.  15.  Its  commander.  Jack 
DiPaolo;  senior  vice  commander,  Law- 
rence S.  Savage;  immediate  past  com- 
mander, Frank  Fantaiua;  and  all  the 
other  men  of  the  organization  are  doing 
a  Job  that  is  distinguished  for  its  effec- 
tiveness and  humanitarian  character.  I 
salute  them. 

I  also  offer  a  special  salute  to  Mr. 
Savage  for  his  distinguished  leadership 
as  chairman  of  the  United  Veterans  for 
a  VA  Hospital  in  Monroe  County.  This 
committee,  comprising  many  veteran  or- 
ganizations, is  hard  at  work  to  persuade 
the  Veterans'  Administration  of  the  need 
and  desirability  of  building  a  VA  hos- 
pital to  serve  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
live  in  our  area.  Mr.  Savage  and  I  have 
worked  closely  on  this  project  and  it  is 
yet  another  example  of  the  DAVs  service 
to  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  honored  today  to 
have  in  Wsishington,  as  observers  of  this 
tribute,  the  national  commander  of  the 
DAV  and  many  of  his  national  officers. 
This  body  of  patriotic  Americans  Is  the 
1966  witness  to  iSbe  quality  of  leadership 
which  has  beem  continuous  since  the  very 
Inception  of  the  DAV. 

Commander  Callegary  is  a  native  of 
Baltimore,  Md.  He  enUsted  in  the  U.S. 
Army  9  months  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
He  served  in  the  Aleutian  campaign  and 
later  in  the  New  Guinea  action  in  the 
South  Pacific.  In  October  1944,  while 
part  of  an  airborne  signal  group,  the 
plane  carrying  him  and  13  others  crashed 
on  Blak  tn  the  Netheriands  East  Indies. 
Commander  Callegary  was  one  of  three 
survivors.  '' 

Commander  Callegary  Is  official 
spokesman  for  the  more  than  231.000 
members  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans throughout  the  United  States.  He 
has  served  the  DAV  In  many  regional  and 
national  capacities  and  was  elected  na- 
tional commander  during  the  organiza- 
tion's 196S  convention  in  New  Orleans, 
La. 

The  national  commander  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  measures  which  will  Im- 
prove the  position  of  America's  wartime 
dlsaUed  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
He  feds  that  veterans  programs  and 
goals  are  a  covenant  between  the  people 


of  this  Nation  and  lU  dlaaUed  veterans, 
that  they  are  In  the  nature  of  contracts 
and  cannot  be  modified  by  dther  side 
acting  solely  on  its  own. 

Commander  Calleeary  holds  a  law  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Maryland 
and  is  past  president  of  the  Maryland 
Plaintiff's  Bar  AssociaUon.  In  1953  he 
was  awarded  the  Maryland  Governor's 
Certificate  for  Distinguished  dttzenship 
and  presently  serves  on  Maryland's  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Commlsaion. 

TheDAV  national  commander  Is  mar- 
ried and  the  father  of  six  children, 
ranging  from  3  to  16  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  I  also  want  to  recognize 
the  fine  work  done  in  helping  to  achieve 
DAV  Day  on  the  Hill  by  the  DAVs  na- 
tional public  relations  committee  chair- 
man, George  C.  Washington,  of  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va.  George  is  a  close  personal 
friend  and  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
men  I  know  in  v^^rans*  work.  He  has 
had  able  assistance  from  committee 
members,  Ted  Hietela,  of  Boise,  Idaho._ 
and  Ed  James  of  South  Bend,  Ind.  Also, 
I  want  to  acknowledge  the  invaluable 
assistance  of  Charles  L.  "Chet"  Huber, 
DAV  national  director  of  legislation,  and 
Richard  D.  "Deimy"  Lodders,  of  Denver. 
Colo.,  director  of  the  DAV  public  rela- 
tions department. 

I  certainly  hope  that  all  citizens  are 
fully  aware  of  the  DAV  and  that  they 
give  their  support  to  its  work.  Certainly 
no  other  organization  Is  more  patriotic 
nor  more  fUlly  typifies  the  American 
Ideals  6t  giving  service  to  those  in  need, 
and  of  helping  individuals  to  find  ways 
to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  commemorating 
the  34th  anniversary  of  the  chartering 
of  the  DAV.  We  all  are  Indeed  proud  of 
the  record  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans has  made.  It  has  enridied  Amer- 
ican life  in  a  marmer  which  has  made 
the  Uves  of  all  disabled  Americans,  not 
only  former  servicemen,  much  fuller  and 
more  rewarding. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasant 
privilege  to  yield  in  recognition  to  those 
colleagues  who  wish  to  add  their  senti- 
ments in  this  salute  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  BCr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  1  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  AlbkxtI. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed an  honor  to  join  my  colleagues  to- 
day in  recognizing  an  organization  T»^ch 
is  now  celebrating  its  34th  armiversary — 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  The 
very  name  of  this  group  spells  out  the 
price  they  have  paid  for  the  preservation 
of  freedom  and  the  assurance  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world. 

The  DAV  was  foimded  after  Worid 
War  I  to  answer  a  need  for  r^iabilltation 
and  retraining  to  provide  the  means  for 
disabled  veterans  of  that  war  to  again 
Uve  a  fun  and  useful  life.  Then  came 
Worid  War  n  and  once  again  Americans 
were  called  to  answer  the  challenge  of 
totalltarlanlnn  with  the  voice  of  freedom. 
And  the  number  of  wartime  disabled 
from  all  wars  grew  to  2  million. 
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^Todaj  we  are  once  more  called  to  the 
battlecround— and.  as  the  efforts  of  the 
Communlcta  to  molaTe  the  free  people  of 
South  Vietnam  inereaae,  the  nundier  of 
gallant  Americans  who  pay  the  real  costs 
of  war  also  moimts.  The  death  toll  of 
Americans  killed  in  battle  la  cUmbinc 
and  the  nimiber  listed  as  iTftnbat 
wounded  grows  dally.  The  DAV  is  once 
again  faced  with  a  challenge— to  assure 
that  the  men  returning  from  South 
Vietnam  will  be  able  to  face  the  trial  of 
once  again  living  a  full  and  productive 
life  in  the  Dnited  States.  The  record  of 
the  past  lends  promise  to  the  prospects 
of  the  future. 

Our  disabled  American  veterans  are  a 
tragic  reminder  of  the  costs  of  war— but 
they  are  also  the  first  to  remind  us  that 
the  payment  is  necessary.  John  F.  Km. 
nedy  once  said: 

Tsrror  is  not  s  nsw  vaapon.  Througbout 
history  It  turn  iMsn  used  by  thoM  who  oould 
not  iirwrsU  either  by  pereuMlon  or  ezamitle. 
But  inevttsMy  tiMy  faU,  either  becsuae  men 
mre  not  eXreld  to  die  for  a  life  worth  living, 
or  because  the  terrorlsta  tbemaelTes  oome  to 
realise  that  ftee  men  cannot  be  frightened 
by  threata  and  that  aggression  would  meet 
Ite  own  reeponee. 

The  DAV  stands  as  a  warning  beacon 
to  those  who  would  employ  terror  tactics 
and  aggression  in  the  wcH-ld  today.  Let 
the  lessons  of  World  War  I.  World  War 
n,  the  Korean  conflict,  and  our  present 
stand  in  Vietnam  demonstrate  dearly 
that  Americans  are  willing  to  pay  the 
costs  oi  war  if  that  Is  the  price  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  BCr.  Speaker, 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ouulo 
RFotol. 

Mr.  GERAID  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this,  the  eve  of  Its  34th  anniversary  of 
operation  under  congressional  charter,  it 
Is  very  fitting  and  proper  that  we  note 
the  accomplishments  and  contributions 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  join  others 
In  Congress  In  recognising  the  dedication, 
loyalty,  and  spirit  of  the  more  than 
331,000  members  of  the  DAV. 

This  slngle-purpoeed.  nonpartisan  or- 
ganisation has  steadfastly  labored  to  pro- 
vide service  and  assistance  to  the  war- 
time disabled,  his  widow,  orphans,  and 
dependents.  With  its  corps  of  ISO  pro- 
fessionally trained  national  service  ofll- 
cer»— each  one  a  disabled  vetenm— this 
group  has  rendered  valuable  flee  assist- 
anoe  to  more  than  1.SOO.00O  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  tamlUea.  Thlsavlstanoe 
ranges  from  the  obtahdng  of  medical 
care  and  hoepltallxatlon  to  help  in  re- 
habilitation, disability  compensation.  Job 
training,  and  employment. 

Through  its  network  of  1.834  local 
chapters,  the  DAV  has  (H>erated  its  pro- 
grams vety  eOtetlvely.  DAVs  national 
so-vloe  program  budget  for  the  Immedi- 
ate past  fiscal  year  was  In  cKceas  of  $1.5 
mllllon—«nd  there  was  not  1  cent  of  PW- 
eral  tax  money  going  Into  the  procram. 

The  phUosmihy  of  the  DAV.  Its  oflloers. 
and  leaders  continues  to  be  one  of  aelf> 
•ufDckney  and  weU-oonoelved  gosJa. 
nirough  lU  rapreeentatlvas,  particularly 


National  Ounmander  Claude  Callegary 
and  National  Director  of  Legislation,  Mr. 
Chet  Huber,  the  DAV  has  presented 
sound  proposals  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

It  is  inspiring  to  associate  with  so 
worthy  a  group,  and  it  is  an  honor  to  be 
a  i>art  of  the  observance  of  DAV  anniver- 
sary. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman s^eld? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  Toric 
[Mr.  HosTOH]  for  the  statement  he  has 
made  <m  behalf  of  this  very  worthwhile 
organliatian. 

hbc.  ROGERS  of  Cok>rado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  Join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  recognition  of  the  34th  year  of 
the  existence  of  the  charter  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  This  excel- 
lent organisation  has  advanced  the  cause 
of  the  hcHiored  men  who  were  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  State  of  Colorado  is  especially 
proud  of  the  DAVs  and  their  activities  in 
our  State.  Many  men  of  the  Armed 
Forces  from  time  to  time  with  their  de- 
pendents have  come  to  the  State  to  make 
it  their  home.  The  DAVs  have  wel- 
comed them  and  have  rendered  them 
good  services  and  they  have  bec<Hne 
valued  cltiaois  of  our  State. 

The  State  of  Ccdorado  can  be  espe- 
cially proud  of  the  fact  that  in  the  34 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  organization,  they 
have  had  two  national  commanders 
from  our  great  State — one.  who  has 
passed  on.  is  the  late  Mapel  G.  Hart. 
Recently  we  had  the  privilege  of  having 
as  national  commander,  Peter  Dye. 

So  we  in  Colorado  recognise  that  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  organisa- 
tion has  made  a  great  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  our  State  and  we  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  members  of 
this  organisation  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  aiding  and  assisting  our  vet- 
erans who  have  suffo^  injuries  in  the 
aimed  conflicts  In  which  our  country  hu 
been  mgaged. 

Mr.  SEU3EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  8ELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  has  a  splendid 
record  of  service  to  our  iHsahlful  vet- 
erans and  their  families,  and  It  Is  a  great 
privilege  for  me  to  Join  this  afternoon 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
HoiTOHl  and  with  my  other  colleagues 
In  paying  tribute  to  this  outstanding 
organiatian  on  its  34th  anniversary. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  ^leaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kansas,  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  luncheon  today  for  those 
wounded  senrleemen  firom  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appcvdate 
the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Toric  [Mr.  HotTOHl  and  the  gentlenian 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dour]. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  and 
a  privilege  to  participate  with  other 
Members  of  the  House  in  paying  this 
well-deserved  tribute  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  as  they  celebrate 
their  34th  anniversary  as  a  congres* 
sionally  chartered  national  veterans  or> 
ganization.  As  a  member  of  this  great 
organization,  I  am  personally  interested 
in  honoring  this  organization,  dedicated 
to  principles  wholly  in  keeping  with  the 
qplrit  of  America. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  reminded  daily 
that  we  are  a  few  of  more  than  4  million 
men  who  still  bear  the  scars  and  dls- 
abilities  of  our  struggles  to  keep  America 
free.  And  the  memories  of  our  war  dead, 
their  widows  and  children,  are  painful 
Unfortimately.  many  Americans  appear 
to  take  blood-bought  freedom  for  grant- 
ed—often forgetting  those  who  bore  tbe 
brunt  of  war — a  few  cynically  regard 
veterans'  benefits  as  welfare  or  relief- 
making  a  mockery  of  sacrifices,  made  for 
their  country. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we,  as  dis- 
abled veterans,  c(Hisider  exact^  what 
freedom  means — the  freedom  for  which 
so  many  have  died,  and  so  many  have 
given  of  themselves. 

nsBOic  aAs  two  packts 

Freedom  has  two  facets,  separate  and 
yet  each  part  of  the  other;  there  is  ex- 
ternal freedom,  freedom  from  foreign 
domination.  There  Is  internal  freedom, 
freedom  from  political  domination. 
These  two  facets  are  part  of  an  insepara- 
ble whole.  Those  who  died— died  ss 
much  for  one  as  the  other. 

There  Is  a  double  danger  to  every  war 
that  is  fought.  There  is  danger  that 
we  may  never  get  back  those  internal 
liberties  we  have  temporarily  loaned  to 
the  Federal  Government,  and,  of  course, 
there's  danger  of  defeat  of  becoming  a 
slave  nation  ruled  by  a  foreign  power. 

Rationing,  price  control,  compulsory 
military  service,  itself — all  these  are  lib- 
erties lost  tonporarlly  during  wartime. 
No  patriot  questions  them.  They  are 
sacrifices  that  must  be  made  if  victory 
is  to  be  won. 

uxAifiNe  nmxiui,  usanaa 

But  in  every  one  of  these  loans,  there 
are  two  Inherent  dangers.  First,  they 
accustom  the  individual  to  Federal  e(m- 
trol.  They  accustom  the  individual  to 
accept  Federal  decisions.  They  weaken 
Independent  thinking.  They  start  the 
habit  of  looking  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  solve  internal  problems  rather 
than  solvbig  them  by  independent,  local, 
or  private  effort. 

And,  second,  it  takes  a  major  and  de- 
termined effort— concerted  effort  by  the 
American  pedple— to  force  the  Federal 
Government  to  return  these  liberties  at 
war^  end.  Excuses,  ddays.  procrastina- 
tions are  the  Inevttable  aftermath  el  vic- 
tory. Bureanerats  fight  bitterly  to  re- 
tain tbe  wartime  powers  granted  them, 
because  to  give  than  up  means,  in  effect, 
cutting  their  own  ttiroats. 

Those  who  died,  the  disabled  and  all 
other  veterans,  reeognlae  comfort  and 
seeuiity  are  wonderful  things  to  have, 
but  not  at  the  price  of  bureaucratic  dic- 
tatorahip.  Becauae  In  the  end.  our  ooa- 
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security  will 


forts  will  disappear.  oui| 
become  peonage. 

aoiCB  BKLrrrLc  PATStonsM 

It  has  become  the  custom  today  to 
belittle  patriotism,  to  deride  sincere  and 
pac^onate  love  of  countrsj.;  The  ringing 
pbrase,  "Give  me  libertir{  or  give  me 
death."  has  been  rewritt^l.  it  seems,  to 
"Otve  me  stalemate  or  nblthlng."  This 
country  was  not  bom  out  pt  a  stalemate. 
Itf  existence  as  a  natioik;  has  not  re- 
sulted from  stalemate  wai^.  "Uncondl- 
ttonal  surrender"  was  ou^i  demand  and 
oar  aim  when  we  raised  i  the  mightiest 
army  in  history  to  fight — and  win — 
World  War  IL  J 

Those  who  died,  fought  Qeroely  to  win. 
They  died  praying  that  their  country 
would  be  victorious.  They  knew  that  the 
aims  they  fought  with  \rere  second  to 
none;  the  ships  and  planet  that  carried 
tbem  to  bettie.  second  to  none.  The 
fighting  spirit  that  they  shewed  was  sec- 
ond to  none.  "Only  the  best  for  those 
who  fight"  Was  our  natloni  u  slogan.  Our 
irtiole  Nation  was  mobilized  for  the 
greatest  war  effort  of  all  likne.  We  took 
pride  in  the  victory  that  iwe  achieved. 
It  was  a  matter  for  nati  iiwide  rejoie- 
ing.  We  were  deeply  prou  a  of  those  who 
felllnbattle.  I 

Today,  it  seems,  men  donH  "fall  in  bat- 
tle:" They  disappear  in  "police  actions." 
There  are  no  casualty  lists  bordered  in 
black.  There  is  a  hu&h-hush  quality 
•bout  every  Federal  prett  release  that 
bss  to  do  with  war.  as  though  we  were 
■ending  out  our  men  to  e^f  age  in  some- 
thing shamef  uL 

BCtTB  OOIS  HOT 

Why?  I  do  not  know.  |^t  I  do  know 
that  death  does  not  dlSbrentiate  be- 
tween men  fighting  a  war  that  Is  "de- 
dared,"  and  therefore,  called  a  war,  and 
those  fighting  In  a  so-called  "poUce  ac- 
tion." Both  deserve  the!  best  possible 
training  and  equipment,  b6th  deserve  the 
hill  support  of  the  n.SJ  Government. 
Ihere  should  be.  In  shortj  ;no  less  Iwnior 
for  those  who  give  their  lltes  training  a 
eeak  nation's  armies  to  fight  off  Com- 
munist aggression. 

Ihey  all  leave  behind  ni<Hhers  or  wld- 
(NTS  and  children.  Now,  It  n  only  natural 
that  all  of  us  would  like  Vp  fed  that  the 
wars  are  over  and  paid  for. 
Piy  does  not  tally  with  th4 

These  are  the  facts 

an  estimated  4  million ^ 

veterans  in  this  country— splits  countiess 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  died 
on  the  battlefields  or  as  the  result  of 
Krvlce-c<nuiected  ailmenta,  lliese  sur- 
wors  need  more  than  shallow  senti- 
■lentaUty.  |7 

The  progress  and  welfak«  of  the  men 
Who  fought  so  valiantly  f^r  our  country 
m  time  of  trouble  should  be  of  concern 
to  every  thintii>g  Ameriibn  tr^^yi  and 
woman  today.  When  we  ranember.  we 
mould  back  up  with  actioh  our  debt  of 
Patltude  to  those  irtio  ne  rer  came  ba<* 
J«d  to  those  who  did  chine  back— m, 
■jwmed.  crlprfed.  We  ni«st  remember 
»Oro»lde  for  those  klllet  or  taijured  to 
notflwt-  flareups  In  th(  loold  war  to- 
day, such  as  Vletnun. 

•Hiose  0(Mblooded  erlt  es  who  term 
'W  veterans  and  war  wl  ^s— of  both 


ithls  Sim- 
facts. 

Tliere  are 
e-disabled 


past  wars  and  present  "oold"  wars— as 
welfare  or  relief  cases  are  far,  far  astray 
from  the  American  tradition.  The  fact 
is.  vetwans'  benefits  are  e<vially  as  much 
a  part  of  the  direct  cost  of  war  as  the 
cost  of  making  bullets,  tai^cs,  airplanes, 
aiul  rockets.  We  must  remember  the 
terrible  cost  of  war.  Including  the  cost  in 
men's  lives  and  disabilities  and  make  cer- 
tain theirs  was  not  a  useless  sacrifice. 

We  must  preserve  freedom  and  to  do 
so  requires  bold  action.  Those  who  take 
up  the  gage  of  battle  will  be  the  real 
frontiersmen  of  the  last  half  of  the  20tb 
century. 

■BVXK  JlUim»  TSARS  ASO 

More  than  700  years  ago  the  great 
Italian  poet,  Dante,  said: 

The  hottest  places  in  hell  are  reserved  for 
those  who,  In  a  period  of  moral  crlMs,  main- 
tain t^elr  neutrality. 

At  the  Close  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. Benjamin  Franklin  predicted 
that  the  Federal  Union  "can  only  end  in 
despotism,  as  other  forms  have  done  be- 
fore it,  when  the  people  shall  beccmie  so 
corrupt  as  to  need  despotic  goverrmient, 
being  Incapable  of  any  other."  And 
when  asked  by  an  anxious  citizen,  "Well, 
Doctor,  what  have  you  given  us,  a  Re- 
public or  a  monarchy?"  Franklin  re- 
plied. "A  Republic — ^If  you  can  keep  it." 

"How  long  will  the  Republic  endure?" 
asked  the  late  David  Starr  Jordan,  pr«d- 
dent  of  Stanford  University.  He  an- 
swered his  own  question:  "So  long  as  the 
ideas  of  its  founders  remain  dominant." 

TBUX  AMZRICAMIBM 

Where  lies  our  duty  In  this  crisis? 
What  is  true  Americanism?  Let  me  an- 
swer that  question  by  relating  a  true 
story.  In  1919,  af  t«-  the  armistice  of  the 
First  Worid  War,  accounts  and  stories 
were  endless,  but  one  statanent  is  par- 
ticularly impressive,  and  I  repeat  it  now. 
It  reads  as  f<dlows: 

America  must  win  this  war.  Tberefc^e.  I 
wlU  work;  I  wlU  save;  I  will  sacrifice;  I  wlU 
endure;  I  will  fight  cheerfully  and  do  my 
utmost,  as  If  the  Issue  of  tbe  whole  struggle 
depended  on  me  alone. 

This  statement  was  foimd  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  the  diary  of  Martin  Treptow,  Iowa 
boy  killed  at  Chateau-Thierry  in  1918. 

Are  yoa  and  I  willing  to  dedicate  our 
whole  sehres  to  an  even  greater  cause,  the 
restoration  and  preservatlaD  of  our  free- 
doms? 

aav 

My  Interest  first  was  aroused  In  the 
DAV  immediately  upon  my  d^Murture 
from  the  Army  at  the  dose  of  World  War 
n.  It  was  Oitai  for  the  first  time  that  I 
became  fully  aware  of  the  needs  and 
problons  of  American  veterans. 

i^Miwned  In  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  I,  the  DAV  gave  signs  from  Its  In- 
cepti<»  ot  the  heights  to  whkSi  It  has 
risen  today.  Buoyed  by  the  fighting 
sptxit  of  its  membership,  it  has  proven, 
over  the  years,  that  tix)se  must  Ukdy 
imflinchingly  to  adhere  to  prlndpte  are 
those  irtio  have  given  most  in  the  strug- 
gle for  prlndple. 

"Hie  iHtMems  of  Americans  dIsaMed 
in  wartime,  of  course,  deserve  immediate 
attrition  end  solution.  It  Is  widely  be- 
lieved that  legislation  and  administra- 
tion make  compensation  and  other  bene- 


fits automatic  to  the  wartime  disabled 
and  their  depoidoits.  This  is  not  so. 
however.  A  veteran  often  must  present 
his  case  to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Formal  and  technical  presentations  are 
frequently  required. 

The  wartime  disabled,  with  limited 
knowledge  ol  the  law  and  no  legal  abil- 
ity, would  be  hard-pressed  to  obtain  their 
l^al  rights,  if  left  to  their  own  devices. 
The  DAV.  however,  has  entered  the  plc- 
tiue  as  the  guardian  and  protection  of 
disabled  veterans  in  every  corner  of  the 
land.  To  perform  this  service  requires 
considerable  naanpower.  numey,  aiMi  fa- 
cilities. The  cost  Is  of  course  immense. 
But  the  DAV  does  it  all.  and  without  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance. 

■BVICaK 

It  Is  worth  noting,  mweover,  that  the 
DAV  counselors  in  the  regional  oflloes  of 
the  Veterans'  Adiaalnistratlon.  tiHtr  free 
service  to  all  disabled  veterans,  whether 
or  not  they  are  members  ot  the  DAV. 

In  these  days  of  high  taxes  and  gov- 
ernment costs,  the  DAV  stands  unique 
as  an  indeperxlently  sustained  service 
organization.  Over  the  past  46  years, 
since  tiie  founding  of  the  DAV,  almost  all 
legislation  bmeflcial  to  the  wartime  dis- 
abled has  been  sponsored  by  the  DAV. 

Uhfortunately.  because  of  the  tragic 
conflict  In  '^etnam,  the  workload  of  the 
DAV  continues  to  Increase,  but  in  no  re- 
spect has  the  performance  of  this  orga- 
nization decreased.  On  the  contrary, 
the  rule  seems  to  be.  "The  greater  tiie  de- 
mand, the  greater  the  performaiHse." 
SALxnrs 

It  Is  with  the  greatest  respect  that  I 
salute  on  this  occasion  the  administra- 
tion and  the  membership  of  that  great 
and  good  organization,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  Tlieir  labors  in  the 
theaters  of  war  served  the  cause  of  their 
country — and  of  many  other  countries 
as  wen — and  their  labors  in  the  field  of 
veterans'  orgsmlzation  work  have  bene- 
fited millions  upon  millions  of  their  fd- 
low  Americans. 

They  are  unquestionably  among  the 
best  possible  of  all  Americans,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  this  great  orga- 
nization and  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
today  to  honor  the  organization.  Amer- 
ica's fighting  men.  America's  disabled, 
the  widows,  children,  and  dependents  of 
those  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  In 
our  Nation's  wars. 

Again  I  commend  the  gientieman. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentte- 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  MT.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yidd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  C^lahoma. 

Mr.  E33MONDSOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentlonan  in 
the  well  of  the  House  and  also  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentieman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dour],  for 
their  Joint  efforts  to  make  certain  that 
this  memorable  day  is  properly  observed 
in  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Jofai  wholeheartedly  in 
this  well-deserved  tribute  to  ottr  dis- 
abled veterans  and  (o  the  national  serv- 
ice organization  which  speaks  so  do- 
quently  and  effeettvdy  for  ttaeai.  tbe 
DAV. 
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In  Oklahoma,  where  two  veterans'  hos- 
pitals are  located— at  Muskogee  and 
Oklahoma  Cfty— we  are  eontlntiaDy 
reminded  of  the  Indispensable  role  of 
the  DAY  in  protecting  the  rights  and 
privUeges  of  our  disabled  veterans,  aiul 
of  their  widows  and  orphans. 

Thousands  of  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies owe  an  enduring  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  dedicated  service  ofBeers  of  DAY. 
who  assisted  them  In  the  presentation  of 
their  claims  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Some  of  the  finest  DAY  service 
oflleers  in  America  have  served  the 
veterans  of  Oklahoma,  and  It  has  been  a 
privilege  to  work  with  them  in  their 
noble  work.  The  honors  and  benefits 
extended  to  disabled  veterans  are  among 
our  Nation's  finest  traditions,  and  the 
DAY  has  played  a  major  part  in  con- 
tinuing that  tradition. 

Mr.HORTON.  Z  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nuui  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PARNUM.  I  thank  the  gmtleman 
for  yielding  and  also  taking  the  special 
order,  along  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
DornJ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  final  tremors 
of  a  war  have  died  on  the  shores  of  the 
world,  there  is  left  for  the  siuvlvors  the 
hope  of  a  lasting  peace.  But  there  Is 
more  left.  There  is  the  devastation  of 
private  jKoperty;  there  Is  the  potential 
of  economic  chaos;  there  is  the  difficult 
work  of  political  reorganization. 

And  most  imix>rtantly,  there  is  the 
work  of  nursing,  curing,  and  rehabil- 
itating the  victims  of  war.  Por  those 
who  vaUantly  gave  their  vitality,  their 
strength,  their  llfeblood  in  the  service 
of  our  country,  there  Is  the  meritorious 
work  of  returning  them  to  an  active,  full, 
rewarding  life.  No  organization  in  the 
history  of  our  country  has  done  so  much 
of  this  generous  work  as  the  Disabled 
American  Yeterans.  In  securing  the 
benefits  provided  by  the  Government, 
the  DAY  has  become  the  champion  of 
the  wartime  disabled  veteran. 

Hie  DAY  is  a  nonpartisan,  single- 
purpose  service  group  which  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  principle  of  self-help,  the 
truly  American  way  toward  advance- 
ment It  has  been  formed  and  is  ad- 
ministered by  its  own  members  and 
carries  on  excellent  work. 

I  am  sure  we  are  aU  familiar  with  the 
miniature  license  tags  that  the  DAY 
makes  each  year.  It  is  an  Item  that  has 
established  Itself  on  the  mind  of  the 
whole  American  public.  This  project 
brings  employment  to  hundreds  of  war- 
time disabled,  to  their  widows,  and  to 
their  dependents.  They  serve  as  a  dal^ 
reminder  of  the  splendid  woi  k  the  DAY 
does  for  all  its  members.  Since  IM5 
more  than  one  and  a  half  mlUlon  Amer- 
ican veterans  have  been  given  free  asstst- 
ance  In  obtaining  medical  care,  oom- 
pensaUon.  and  rehabilitation  eases. 

A  man  who  was  President  Just  4  ymn 
after  tha  talrth  of  the  DAV,  Calvin  Coo- 
Udge.  had  this  to  say  to  an  oariler  group 
of  veterans: 


Thm  Mattoa  whleh  targets  tu  def sadsn  wlU 
be  ItMU  forgotten. 


We  have  no  intention  of  forgetting  our 
defenders.  These  men  who  have  stood 
up  against  taicredlble  odds,  who  have 
lashed  out  at  the  enemies  that  have 
threatened  our  democracy,  and  who  have 
returned  to  us  carrying  the  burden  of 
their  courage  beneath  bandages,  and 
broken  limbs,  will  always  be  a  source  of 
pride  to  us,  to  our  national  dignity.  And 
we  will  never  forget  what  they  have  done 
for  us. 

One  of  the  greatest  sentences  written 
by  the  hand  of  any  American  President 
is  fitting  today  on  the  occasion  of  the 
34th  anniversary  of  the  DAV's  incor- 
jwratlon.  and  I  would  like  to  utter  it 
today  as  a  promise,  a  prayer,  a  pralse- 
worUiy  reflection  for  all  our  veterans 
everywhere: 

Tb«  world  wUl  Uttle  note,  nor  long  remem- 
ber, what  we  aay  here,  but  It  can  never  forget 
whet  they  did  here. 

"Here"  was  Gettysburg  for  Abraham 
Lincoln,  but  for  us  "here"  is  also  Verdun. 
Chateau  Thierry,  the  Mame,  Iwo  Jima, 
Bastogne.  the  38th  parall^  and  even 
this  morning,  our  defenders  are  making 
history.  Prom  the  top  of  a  barren  hill- 
top near  Chu-Lao,  in  embattled  Vietnam, 
a  company  of  Marines  have  proven  their 
loyalty  and  courage  down  to  their  last 
eight  rounds  of  bullets.  No.  We  shall 
not  forget.  And  our  support,  our  respect, 
our  encouragement  will  always  be  with 
the  DAV. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  mnois. 

Mr.  MICHIXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
thanks  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HosTONl  for  obtaining  this  special 
order  that  we  may  pay  tribute  to  the 
DAV  on  its  34th  aimiversary. 

The  DAV  Is  a  single-purpose  organisa- 
tion concentrating  its  efforts  on  helping 
and  assisting  the  wartime  disabled 
veteran. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  is  a 
Federal  corporation,  whose  charter  was 
granted  by  the  U.S.  Congress  Iqr  Public 
Law  73-186  on  Jtme  17, 1932.  The  orga- 
nization was  originally  formed  in  1930  by 
a  group  of  disabled  veterans  of  World 
War  I.  which  was  the  predecessor  of  the 
^'Meral  corp<»tition.  Membership  in  the 
DAV  Is  composed  of  those  who  have  been 
wounded,  gassed,  disabled,  or  injured 
while  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  during  time  of  war. 

The  DAV  is  a  patriotic,  noncompeti- 
tive sendee-giving  veteran  organliatlOD 
dedicated  to  the  Important  objective  of 
extending  nwch-needed  aervioe  to.  for. 
and  by  AmMiea's  disabled  defenders. 
The  DAY  is  empowered  by  statute  to  es- 
tahUah  State  and  k)oal  organlntlons.  and 
has  established  4a  departments  whose 
Juriadlctkm  Is  statewide  and  over  1.800 
local  chapters  In  various  eommunlttos 
throughout  the  60  States  and  the  PhlUp- 
pine  Islantto.  As  of  April  SO,  1966.  the 
DAY  had  230.062  members,  of  whieh 
8,364  are  members  of  the  department  of 
nUnols.  TlM  Peoria,  UL,  chapter,  of 
which  lam  a  member,  is  the  No.  1  chap- 
ter hi  the  State  and  has  over  400 
monlwrs. 


Our  fine  oonimander,  OrvlUe  Biehl,  i 
am  happy  to  say,  will  soon  be  installed 
for  a  second  term. 

Ever  since  its  formation,  the  DAV  has 
concentrated  the  largest  portion  of  iti 
efforts  on  the  extension  of  free  advice 
and  counsel  to  scores  of  thousands  of  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents  on 
the  complicated  task  of  proving  their 
lawful  entitlement  to  Federal  benefits. 
To  that  end,  it  has,  during  Its  45  years  (tf 
existence,  maintained  a  larger  staff  of 
full-time  national  service  officers  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  assist  vet- 
erans in  securing  their  Just  benefits  than 
any  other  organization.  Most  of  our  na- 
tional service  officers,  themselves  d]«- 
abled  veterans,  have  received  special  col- 
lege courses  at  the  American  University 
In  Washington.  D.C..  and  practical  on- 
the-job  training.  These  lanlned  experts 
act  as  the  "attorney  in  fact"  and  appear 
before  the  Veterans'  Administration  rat- 
ing boards  in  behalf  of  the  veteran 
claimant  and  do  so  at  his  direction  and 
as  his  sole  representative  In  the  matter. 
They  are  an  essential  link  as  the  "friend 
of  the  court"  between  the  veterans  and 
the  Government. 

During  the  past  10  years,  national  s«v- 
Ice  officers  of  the  DAV  have  examined  the 
case  file  of  2,527,647  claims;  made  1,- 
186,131  appearances  before  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  and  secured  monetary 
benefits  aggregating  $426,233,252.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1964-65.  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  the  five  national  service  officers 
stationed  in  the  VA  regional  office  have 
examined  the  files  of  7,296  claims;  made 
3,760  appearances  before  the  VA;  and 
seciu-ed  monetary  benefits  for  veterans 
aggregating  83,333.223.71. 

In  addition  to  our  133  national  servlee 
officers,  the  DAV  has  over  1,800  part- 
time  and  voluntary  service  officers  main- 
tained by  our  department  and  local 
chapters  in  the  United  States.  Their 
main  purpose  is  to  advise,  counsel,  and 
assist  the  disabled  veteran  and  his  de- 
pendents in  the  filing  and  preparation 
of  his  claim  for  benefits.  In  addition  to 
being  knowledgeable  on  laws  pertaining 
to  Federal  benefits,  these  service  officers 
are  also  well  acquainted  with  State  and 
local  benefits  and  counsel  veterans  in 
these  matters. 

The  Disabled  American  Yeterans  per- 
forms several  functions.  Through  its 
national  emplojrment  director.  Its  em- 
ployment and  civil  service  preference 
onnmittee,  and  committee  on  rehabili- 
tation, it  assists  in  programs  for  re- 
habUitatl(m  and  employment  of  disabled 
veterans  In  attempting  to  assist  and  Im- 
prove the  civil  service  preference  status 
ot  veterans  in  Government  employment. 

Through  its  director  of  legislation,  and 
its  legislative  committee,  it  proposes, 
supports,  or  cfppoats  all  legislation  affect- 
ing veterans  and  their  dependents  pro- 
posed in  the  UJS.  Congress.  Its  legisla- 
tive policy  and  program  is  decided  upon 
by  each  annual  national  convention. 
This  program  is  presented  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Yeterans'  Affairs  and  vari- 
ous Senate  committees  dealing  with  vet- 
eran matters  at  the  beginning  and 
through  each  session  of  Congress.  A 
member  of  the  legislative  staff  Is  present 
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•th  ears.    The 

I  met  at  our 

ipted  me  to  in- 

reintroduction, 


at  all  hearings  and  preaants  the  organi- 
zation's views  on  veteran  legislation. 

I  was  pleased  to  hav^j  the  support  of 
the  DAV  on  H JR.  566.  which  I  toitroduced 
on  January  7,  1959.  in  the  86th  Congress 
to  amend  the  veterans'  regulations  to 
provide  additional  compensation  for  vet- 
erans having  the  servllae-lncurred  dis- 
ability of  deafness  of 
condition  of  a  young  i 
Peoria  DAV  chapter  pr 

troduce  this  bill.    Afte,  -_ , 

and  with  the  persisteni  support  of  the 
DAV,  this  legislation  became  Public  Law 
20  of  the  88th  Congress. 

Also  illustrative  of  the  valuable  service 
contributed  by  the  DAV  is  the  opposition 
presented  to  the  administration's  plan  to 
close  17  VA  regional  offitfcs,  11  hospitals, 
and  4  domiciliaries.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  very  able  DAV  national  director  of 
legislation,  Charles  L.  HUber,  and  inter- 
ested Members  of  Congress,  the  admin- 
istration reversed  its  decision  and  only 
closed  half  of  these  facijltles.  Unfortu- 
nately, notwithstanding  the  determined 
efforts  of  the  Illinois  delegation,  the  VA 
hospital  at  Dwight,  111.,  was  closed.  I 
was  pleased  to  note  that  Senator  DniKSEN 
was  the  first  to  testify  before  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  to 
keep  these  facilities  opeht  but  I  was  dis- 
appointed that  the  senm  Senator  from 
minois,  who  is  a  war-wbunded  veteran, 
was  not  among  the  35  Senators  who  testi- 
fied or  submitted  stateriients  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  closing  of  the^^  facilities. 

The  national  service  program  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  is  furnished 
free  to  the  veteran  claimant.  The  na- 
tional organization  spenjfc  more  than  $2 
million  annually  to  perfiorm  these  serv- 
ices. It  should  be  stressed  that  the  DAV 
provides  all  of  the  abovp  service  to  any 
Teteran  whether  or  not  he  is  eligible  for 
membership  in  our  or^nnizatlon.  In- 
cluded in  these  figures  are  other  services 
provided  to  New  York  veterans,  such  as 
assistance  4n  obtaining  hjdspital  care  and 
oulpatlent  treatment.  h|dme-loan  guar- 
antee benefits,  parking  privileges  for  the 
severely  disabled  veteranjand  many  other 
Federal,  State,  and  locil  benefits  on 
which  a  monetary  value  iannot  be  placed 
because  the  veteran  dd^  not  actually 
feceive  a  cash  benefit  fii  this  type  of 
Malm.  The  national  serflce  officers  pro- 
»we  a  service  which  woupd  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  mllliote  of  dollars  to 
duplicate,  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield?; 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yielij  to  the  gentle- 
Bian  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgi ».  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  certainly  want  to  Johv  'the  gentleman 
mm  Illinois  in  his  expr^ion  of  appre- 
oatlon  to  the  gentleman  I  from  New  York 
lor  giving  us  this  oppoHunity. 
-In  the  name  of  ever^  citizen  of  the 
«rst  District  of  Georgli  I  wish  to  ex- 
P™^,the  highest  degree  of  gratification 
on  uus  momentous  occasion  of  the  34th 
*nnlver8ary  of  the  Dlsfbled  American 
veterans  for  thehr  contiiived  responsive- 
new  to  that  noblest  ofj  objectives,  the 
eomplete  devotion  to  oiit  wartime  dis- 
abled veterans  and  thelD  dependents. 


This  is  a  proud  patriotic  organization 
to  which  our  great  Government  owes  a 
considerable  debt  of  gratitude.  It  has  as- 
sisted hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  first- 
line  veterans  of  six  wars  to  overcome  the 
handicaps  of  blindness,  battle  injuries, 
amputations,  searing  agonies  of  batUe. 
and  combat  fatigue  by  employing  such 
beneficial  programs  as  rehabilitation, 
employment  of  the  handicapped  and 
many  other  special  and  significant  serv- 
ices to  these  wsurtime  casualties  through- 
out our  hospitals. 

Our  support  of  this  exceptional  orga- 
nization should  be  as  imfiagging  as  its 
imselfish  and  unswerving  devotion  to  the 
wartime  disabled  of  our  great  Nation 
throughout  the  past  34  years  of  its  ex- 
istence and  even  in  its  patriotic  sacrifices 
today  to  assist  in  the  protection  of  the 
great  ideals  of  freedom. 

We  should  resolve  here  today  that  as 
our  costs  of  war  continue  we  cannot  wait 
until  next  Memorial  Day  to  assist  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  in  their  spe- 
cial observances  but  we  must  maintain  a 
constant  vigil  on  any  deprivation  of  the 
most  deserved  rights  or  benefits  awarded 
the  disabled  veterans  and  their  families. 
It  is  our  duty  to  pledge  ourselves  to  the 
highest  principles  for  which  the  disabled 
American  veteran  organization  stands 
and  to  which  we  have  been  historically 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  conunend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  the  fine  tribute  he  has  paid 
to  the  disabled  war  veterans  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Idaho  is  proud  to  be  a 
part  of  this  tribute  today  because  of  the 
great  organization  we  honor  and  because 
a  key  individual  in  its  structure  is  Mr. 
Ted  Hlatela,  of  Boise,  Idaho,  a  member 
of  the  DAVs  national  public  relations 
committee  as  noted  by  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Horton). 

Mr.  Spet^er,  Disabled  American  Yet- 
erans is  unique  among  our  great  veterans 
organizations  in  that  its  members  not 
only  have  served  their  country  in  war, 
but  have  suffered  considerable  personal 
physical  loss  as  well.  They  know,  to  the 
fullest  extent,  what  the  ravages  of  war 
entail.  But  they  also  know,  to  the  fullest 
extent,  why,  on  occasion,  it  is  necessary 
to  engage  in  war. 

What  a  contrast,  Mr.  Speaker,  between 
these  men  of  Disabled  American. Vet- 
erans who  have  served  their  country  so 
well  and  the  bearded,  unwashed  beat- 
niks who  demonstrate  against  our  efforts 
in  behalf  of  peace  and  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam and  who  deny  any  personal  respon- 
sibility toward  the  country  that  has 
given  them  so  much. 

The  disloyal  and  the  unloyal,  unfor- 
tunately, will  always  be  with  vs.  But, 
fortunately,  their  pitiful  and  feeble  out- 
cries will  always  be  drowned  out  by  dedi- 
cated Americans  such  as  those  we  honor 
today.  The  men  of  the  DAV,  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  not  always  have  agreed 
with  the  decisions  of  those  governing  our 
country,  but  they  put  aside  theh-  per- 
sonal feelings  and  assiuned  the  full  man- 
Ue  of  their  responsibility  and  fought 


valiantly  to  maintain  the  liberties  that 
are  ours  imder  our  constitutional  Re- 
public. 

The  tradition  of  DAY  is  the  tradition 
of  the  United  States.  Theirs  is  the  tra- 
dition of  Valley  Forge  and  New  Orleans, 
of  Gettysburg  and  San  Juan  Hill, 
of  Ch&teau-Thierry  and  Omaha  Beach, 
of  Inchon  and  Chulai.  Theh-s  is  the 
tradition  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  young  Americans  who  have  gladly 
heeded  the  call  of  their  country  in 
perilous  times  and  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  keep  its  honor  clean. 

DAV  has  carried  out  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  mandate  in  its  congressional 
charter  "to  advance  the  Interest  and  work 
for  the  betterment  of  all  wounded,  in- 
jured and  disabled  veterans — to  co- 
operate with  the  UJS.  Veterans'  Admhi- 
istraticm  and  all  other  Federal  agencies 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  advancing  and 
improving  the  condition,  health,  and  in- 
terest of  all  disabled  veterans." 

It  has  gone  beyond  this  mandate  in 
promoting  good  citizenship  and  loyal 
Americanism  through  programs  such  as 
its  curent  bunoper  sticker  program  up- 
holding our  efforts  in  Vietnam. 

Truly.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  as  America 
can  be  proud  of  the  individuals  who 
comprise  this  great  organization,  so  it 
can  be  proud  of  the  organization  itself. 

I  am  very  happy  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  others  which  are,  today,  paying 
just  tribute  to  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, and  I  wish  DAV  aU  the  best  to  the 
years  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  There  is  no  one  in  this 
coimtry  or  in  this  great  body  who  is 
more  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  vet- 
erans than  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
[Mr.  HoRTON],  who  has  taken  the  time 
this  afternoon  to  provide  this  opportu- 
nity for  us  to  express  oiu-  support  of  the 
work  of  the  disabled  veterans,  or  than 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn.  These 
gentlemen  are  concerned  for  all  vet- 
erans, but  particularly  for  the  disabled 
veterans  of  this  country.  I  commend 
them  for  taking  this  time  and  for  pro- 
viding us  the  opportunity  to  express  our 
appreciation  for  the  tremendous  work 
that  this  great  organization  is  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  pause  to  rec- 
ognize the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
for  their  work  in  the  conthiulng  fight  to 
aid  those  who  have  made  sacrifices  so 
that  freedom  may  be  preserved. 

Too  often  in  our  genuine  concern  with 
the  thousands  of  war  dead  we  have 
neglected  the  many  loyal  Americans  who 
have  returned  from  war  bearing  the 
scars  of  battle;  June  17  marks  the  34th 
anniversary  of  the  granting  of  a  congres- 
sional charter  to  the  DAV.  Throughout 
its  history,  the  Disabled  American  Yet- 
erans have  attempted  to  bring  the  plight 
of  the  war  wounded  to  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

Their  accomplishments  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  welfare  of  all  Americans. 
The  DAY  is  a  single-purpose  organization 
which  is  devoted  solely  to  the  cause  of 
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the  wartime  disabled  and  thetr  depend- 
ents. Recently,  we  have  seen  their  hlsh 
ideals  demonstrated  in  the  work  for  leg- 
islation in  behalf  of  the  soldiers  who 
have  been  wounded  in  Vietnam. 

The  responsible  citizens  who  have 
banded  tocether  in  the  DAV  are  to  be 
highly  commended  for  their  concern  for 
the  "forgotten  men"  of  war.  Let  us 
hope,  with  them,  that  this  Just  cause 
continues  to  be  the  concern  of  all  our 
citizens. 

Some  would  rather  think  that  aiding 
the  disabled  is  just  another  padded  wel- 
fare program.  Clearly,  when  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  war  wounded  we  are  doing 
them  no  favors  or  showing  them  mora 
consideration  than  they  deserve. 

Americans  can  be  Justly  proud  of  the 
record  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans In  their  work  to  repay,  in  some 
small  measure,  the  sacrifice  and  service 
which  these  men  have  rendered  to  their 
country. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  QLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  group  of  our 
most  patriotic  citizens  on  this  the  34th 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  These  are 
the  men  who  have  shown  their  valor  and 
love  of  country  on  the  battlefields  against 
those  who  have  threatened  our  way  of 
life. 

This  fine  organization  has  dedicated 
Itself  to  the  single  purpose  of  providing 
service  and  assistance  to  the  wartime 
disabled,  his  widow,  orphans  and  depend- 
ents.   They  have  done  a  splendid  Job. 

I  commend  our  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dorr], 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
HoRTON],  for  their  leadership  In  estab- 
lishing DAV  Day  on  the  Hill. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  only  gentleman  I  know  who  serves 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
served  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  last  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  veteran  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  I  stand  with  deep  affec- 
tion and  warm  admiration  in  salute  to 
the  Disabled  American  War  Veterans  on 
this  glorious  34th  anniversary  occasion. 
It  is  one  of  the  noblest  organizations  of 
our  land  and  its  accomplishments  are 
many.  There  is  no  cause  closer  to  my 
heart  than  the  veteran  cause  and  to 
work  with  the  Disabled  American  War 
Veterans  for  all  the  things  in  which  we 
believe  has  been  to  me  a  privilege  and  a 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, who  Is  the  coaponsor  for  this  par- 
ticular DAV  Day  on  the  mil,  who  has 
spent  a  great  amount  of  his  own  per- 
sonal Ume  and  talent  in  bringinc  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  Na- 


tion this  salute  on  the  34th  anntversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  DAV. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York, 
and  I  commend  him  for  the  able  manner 
in  which  he  has  handled  the  proceedings 
here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  our  colleagues  have  to  rush  off  and  the 
very  fine  clerks  of  the  House  have  la- 
bored so  long  and  hard  this  week,  I  am 
not  going  to  take  the  hour  which  I  have 
reserved,  but  I  will  join  with  my  colleague 
from  New  Yorit  at  this  time  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  disabled  veterans. 

I  commend  my  good  friend  from  New 
York  and  all  those  who  have  participated 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  this  great  or- 
ganization, the  very  cream  of  our  vet- 
erans organizations,  the  members  of 
which  have  paid  a  personal  sacrifice  in 
the  "flery  crucible  of  combat." 

I  also  wish  to  i>ay  tribute  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'Haxa] — and  I  believe  it  is  particularly 
proper  to  do  so,  because  of  his  recent  vic- 
tory in  the  primary  in  his  great  State  of 
Illinois,  and  also  because  he  is  the  dean 
of  the  House  and  the  only  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  veteran  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States — who  is  a  very  dear  friend, 
and  a  very  able  statesman,  a  great  Amer- 
ican, a  great  soldier,  and  a  defender  of 
the  veterans  of  our  country,  a  man  who 
has  stood  by  them  through  thick  and 
thin. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  chair- 
man of  my  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, the  Honorable  Olin  Teagve,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  who  lay  wounded  for  many 
months  and  announced  for  the  Congress 
while  on  his  hospital  bed  in  Texas.  No 
one  in  the  history  of  Congress  has  done 
more  for  the  veteran,  his  widow  and  or- 
phan than  Mr.  Teaguk  of  Texas.  I  know 
of  his  many  achievements  because  it  has 
been  my  honor  to  sit  by  him  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Committee  for  more  than  a  decade. 

He  is  one  of  the  truly  great  committee 
chairmen  of  all  time.  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  today  as  a  great  American, 
an  outstanding  legislator,  and  a  dedi- 
cated, devoted  defender  of  freedom. 

Mi.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  commander 
of  DAV,  Mr.  Callegary.  and  his  able  staff, 
consisting  of  Chet  Huber  and  George 
Washlngtmi  and  others.  Commander 
Callegary  has  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  each  member  of  our  committee. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  group  with  whom 
we  would  rather  woric  on  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  this  House  than 
this  fine  group  who  have  never  asked 
for  unreasonable  legislation.  They  have 
always  been  fair.  They  have  considered 
the  taxpayers  of  America  along  with  the 
needs  of  their  own  organization  and  the 
things  that  they  believe  in.  It  is  a  great 
magnificent  organization  to  work  with. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not  pass  up  this 
opportunity  without  paying  tribute  to 
this  fine  group,  and  I  would  also  like  to 
say  that  they  are  not  only  interested  in 
veterans  affairs,  but  this  great  organiza- 
tion at  every  national  convention  has 
advocated  a  strong  America.  They  have 
advocated  a  great  Army,  a  g^^at  Navy 
and  Air  Force,  and  a  great  Marine  Corps 
second  to  none  in  the  world. 


You  do  not  find  members  of  this  or- 
ganization or  their  auxiliary  or  those  as- 
sociated with  them  demonstrating 
against  the  policies  of  this  country  in  de- 
fending freedom  throughout  the  world. 
The  Disabled  American  Veterans,  most  of 
them,  are  civilian  soldiers.  There  is  no 
group  whom  I  respect  more  than  our 
professional  soldiers,  but  most  of  the 
members  of  this  great  organization  who 
were  wounded  in  time  of  war  are  civil- 
ians or  were  civilian  soldiers.  They 
were  called  from  the  farm  and  from  the 
factory  and  from  the  country  store  and 
the  diug  store.  They  met  the  profes- 
sional soldier  trained  in  the  art  of  kill- 
ing from  childhood  and  they  won  in  the 
Spanish-American  War,  in  World  Wars 
I  and  n,  and  in  Korea,  and  they  are  do- 
ing a  magnificent  job  in  South  Vietnam 
today.  So  I  do  think  it  is  most  fitting 
and  proper  that  this  House  chose  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  these  men  who  con- 
tributed the  most  to  the  preservation  of 
our  freedom  and  the  preservation  of  our 
country  and  the  preservation  of  our  way 
of  life.  I  think  it  is  wonderful  that  we 
gather  here,  so  many  Members  of  this 
House,  to  participate  in  this.  I  daresay 
when  the  Rkcord  Is  finally  compiled  and 
we  read  it  tomorrow,  we  will  see  that  a 
great  number  of  our  colleagues  have  paid 
tribute  to  the  disabled  American  vet- 
erans of  our  country.  Again  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  and  able 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hob- 
ton]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  take  a  deserved 
pause  to  honor  those  Americans  among 
us  who  have  paid  a  personal  price  for  the 
defense  of  our  right,  and  that  of  other 
nations,  to  remain  free.  In  wais  span- 
ning the  years  since  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War,  Americans  have  been  steadfast 
in  guarding  the  cause  of  freedom— jour- 
neying to  many  shores  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  tyranny  and  aggressive  greed. 
In  the  waging  of  many  battles  to  preserve 
democracy,  many  thousands — and  I  re- 
peat— many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  sustain  Injiu-ies  that  become 
a  very  lasting  memento  which  they  carry 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  To  these  Ameri- 
cans it  is  very  clear  that  many  lose  in 
the  wiiming  of  a  war.  And  once  the  war 
is  so  to  speak  "won"  it  seems  to  be  human 
nature  to  forget  that  some  did  lose. 
Time  heals  many  things— but  not  all 
things. 

Today  we  are  privileged  to  honorably 
acclaim  the  organization  that  represents 
these  truly  dedicated  and  tested  citi- 
zens—the  DAV.  The  Disabled  American 
Veterans  originally  founded  in  1919.  and 
operating  through  the  following  years, 
stands  today  a  high  point  in  American 
collective  action.  Thirty-four  years  ago 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  com- 
posed largely  of  veterans  of  World  War 
I,  was  granted  by  Congress  a  charter  as 
a  federally  approved,  nonprofit  organi- 
sation, culminating  13  years  of  efforts  of 
deserving  American  veterans  to  help 
themselves  in  their  various  problems. 
This  should  be  considered  an  outstanding 
example  of  American-style  democracy  in 
action. 

The  DAV  shice  1933  has  continued  to 
act  as  the  ofBcial  voice  ot  aU  war- 
time disabled,  hat  continued  admirably 
to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  nu- 
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merous  types  of  problen  li  of  the  disabled 
veteran  and  his  depend  ^ts — ^needs  such 
as  medical  care,  rehabi  ^tion,  compen- 
sation, job  training,  c  ttiployment,  and 
insurance.  Unquestioni  i^ly  it  would  en- 
tail much  greater  cost  tpi  do  an  even  less 
efficient  job  than  DAVl  does,  were  all 
these  various  needs  tq  be  pursued  by 
separate  agencies.  DAiy  does  the  Job 
so  efficiently  by  workii;  up  from  the 
local  level — on  the  scenes— to  the  echelon 
of  authority  or  action  -equired  in  the 
particular  need. 

Such  activities  are  primarily  carried 
on  by  120  service  officen  sei-ving  in  our 
50  States.  The  offlcerij  are  DAV  paid 
and  trained.  These  mep,  usually  them- 
sdves  disabled  veterans,  are  legally 
trained  under  DAV's  (guidance  to  be 
a  specialist,  a  specialist  in  first- 
hand knowledge  of  veteran  legislation 
and  its  administrative  cti&iuiels  and  pro- 
cedure. The  dedication:  of  these  men  to 
their  job  has  to  be  seen  tn  be  appreciated, 
for  the  hours  are  long,  the  travel  varied, 
and  the  situations  they  must  solve  are 
many.  Patience  and  lukderstanding  are 
their  stock  in  trade.  I 

In  South  Carolina  we  have  21  chapters 
of  the  DAV  throughout  me  State,  rang- 
ing from  the  largest  in  Orangeburg  with 
158  members,  to  the  smiallest  hi  Marion 
with  7  members.  All  membership  in 
South  Carolina  has  resiqhed  a  total  of 
847.  In  South  Caroling  it  Is  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Philip  H.  Muller 
as  our  national  service  6ficer  that  hun- 
dreds of  cases  a  month  are  efQciently 
administered  for  the  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents. 

I  hope  all  America  beqc  mes  more  truly 
aware  of  the  DAV— wHjt  it  is,  how  it 
works,  and,  more  hnportjint,  to  honor  its 
efforts  by  aiding  it  in  i\i  work.  Today 
on  the  Hill  is  a  day  for'  all  of  us  to  re- 
dedicate  our  efforts  to  appreciate  DAV 
and  all  It  stands  for.  Wfe  should  become 
more  appreciably  aWare  of  this  organl- 
zaUon  with  its  over  23(>,000  Americans 
who  know  the  personal  pfice  of  conflict. 

Today  on  this  spot— jwhere  so  often 
issues  are  debated  pro  jtind  con— there 
tea  unanimity  of  thought  and  purpose. 
I  know  I  represent  my  feUow  South  Car- 
ollnans  as  well  as  the  f  4tlow  Americans 
In  the  other  49.  when  l  jsolemnly  state 
mat  we  hope  that  the 
wh«i  the  DAV  would  n 
This  Is  what  we  devout 
constantly  work  toward 
Wldance  may  this  Natio 
ily  of  nations  learn  to 
peace.  This  Is  our  job. 
speak    for    the    Nationil 


le  may  come 

be  necessary. 

pray  for  and 

With  divine 

and  the  fam- 

'e  together  in 

I  know  I  also 

Commander 


Claude  Callegary,  who  sit4  in  the  gallery 
wday,  and  the  entke  Membership  of 
OAV  when  I  voice  this  Wea.  Certainly 
wese  people  who  were  k>  dedicated  to 
defend  the  life  and  liberty  of  this  coun- 
*^are  higralned  withj  Ithe  desperate 
need  for  a  world  at  peactf 

It  is  highly  commendailile  and  indeed 
refreshing  in  these  costSj  times  to  find 
a  unified  group  with  thi lability  to  In- 
wmally  administer  its  jown  functions 
Md  pay  its  own  bills.  Such  a  self-sus- 
wuung  organlzaUon  as  ^AV  makes  me 
W^ud  as  a  legislator  and!  as  a  dtlzen  of 
»«  United  States  of  Ame  r  oa. 


Naturally,  private  industry  helps  DAV 
in  many  ways  by  appreciative  grants-in- 
aid  as  well  as  continuous  rehabilitation 
and  job  training  of  our  wartime  disabled 
and  their  dependents.  Privately  we  can 
all  give  a  shot  hi  the  arm  to  the  Idento- 
Tag  program — the  public  service  of  key 
registration  which  is  well  worth  our  sup- 
port— since  it,  in  turn,  helps  the  DAV 
carry  on  Its  work.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
every  car  in  the  State  of  South  Carolhia 
is  started  by  keys  bearing  the  miniature 
license  plate — speeding  up  the  return 
of  these  valuables  when  lost,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  showing  our  appreciation  of 
the  disabled  American  veteran.  By  this 
service,  DAV  maintained  and  operated, 
over  a  million  sets  of  keys  have  been  re- 
tiUTied  to  grateful  owners.  I  say,  let  at 
least  this  much  gratitude  continue  and 
grow.  Anything  that  helps  the  DAV 
maintahi  its  staff  and  facilities  is  a  good 
investment  in  American  security  and 
dignity. 

It  is  fitting  that  today,  and  every  day 
forwai-d,  we  recognize  that  the  nation- 
wide services  of  DAV  are  not  members- 
only  privileges.  The  DAV  serves  the  dis- 
abled veteran  and  his  family  whomso- 
ever, wherever,  whenever,  and  however. 
This,  in  itself,  constitutes  the  purpose, 
for  its  founding  and  efforts  through  its' 
34  years — championing  the  cause  of  our 
wartime  disabled — the  aftermath  of  war. 

Our  late  President  Kermedy  said  it 
best  when  he  told  the  DAV : 

Your  experience  In  the  crucible  of  war  lias 
strengthened  your  sense  of  responsibility  so 
that  others  may  look  to  you  with  trust. 
And  your  example  continues  to  inspire  aU 
America's  physically-handicapped,  both  vet- 
eran and  non-veteran. 

Former  President  Eisenhower: 
Having   earned   the   lasting   gratitude   of 
your  nation  for  sacrifices  in  line  of  duty,  you 
now  earn  its  admiration  as  well  for  contin- 
ued service  to  the  nation  as  citizen-veterans. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  represent  in 
essence  the  spirit  of  America  in  war  and 
America  in  peace.  They  represent  the 
courage  of  a  people  who  would  risk  ev- 
erything in  the  name  of  democratic 
principle.  They  also  represent  the  public 
spirit  that  enables  our  society  to  prevail, 
on  a  basis  of  democratic  principle. 

As  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  the 
DAV  membership  marched  and  sailed 
and  flew  against  the  enemies  of  freedom 
and  Justice.  As  veterans  they  have  seen 
fit  to  devote  their  time  to  fighting  as 
hard  for  freedom  and  justice  on  the 
homefront  as  ever  they  did  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. They  deserve,  in  my  opinion, 
the  profound  respect  of  everyone  familiar 
with  the  facts. 

The  basic  traditions  of  America  retain 
their  grandeur.  Irrespective  of  all  other 
factors.  The  hitegrity  of  the  country, 
honor  for  the  flag,  concern  for  the  na- 
tional defense — all  are  as  vital  to  the 
meaning  of  America  today  as  ever  before. 

Of  this  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans are  fully  aware,  and  the  fact  rings 
clear  in  every  pronouncement  emanating 
from  their  high  coimclls.  Their  sense  of 
American  Importance  Is  In  keeping  with 
their  knowledge  of  world  affairs.  ITieir 
sense  of  American  responsibility  derives 
from  the  same  source.    Their  sense  of 


the  need  for  vigilance  comes  from  ex- 
perience in  a  field  where  vigilance  is  es- 
sential to  life  itself.  Their  sense  of  Jus- 
tice is  inherent  in  their  way  of  life. 

The  power  and  the  glory  of  American 
tradition  rests  upon  the  combined  efforts 
of  American  military  might  and  Ameri- 
can civilian  enterprise.  The  DAV  rep- 
resents both  these  elements  of  American 
life.  Moreover,  as  persons  who  gave  of 
themselves,  in  a  very  real  sense,  that  the 
country  might  live,  the  members  of  the 
DAV  approach  the  problems  of  demo- 
cratic living  with  a  true  perspective  and 
a  great  hitenslty.  In  everything  they  do, 
it  is  evident  to  all  that  they  act  with 
purpose  and  determination,  based  upon 
great  forethought. 

It  is  a  distinct  ht  nor  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  on 
this  the  34th  anniversary  of  their  char- 
tering by  Congress. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  today  to  join 
my  colleagues  and  the  Nation  in  honor- 
ing the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  Congressman  Dorn,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Congressman 
HoRTON,  for  thehr  sponsorship  of  DAV 
day  on  the  Hill. 

I  am  personally  aware,  as  I  am  sure 
are  most  of  us  here  today,  of  the  tre- 
mendously valuable  service  of  the  DAV. 
First  of  all,  because  of  my  former  mem- 
bership on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, I  have  worked  long  and  hard  with 
representatives  of  the  DAV  In  their  con- 
tinuing effort  to  insure  the  best  possible 
and  most  feasible  legislation  benefiting 
our  veterans.  The  most  well  known,  of 
course.  Is  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  under 
which  veterans  have  received  aid  in  their 
education  and  their  buying  of  a  home. 
The  new  bill  passed  in  the  89th  Congress 
will  extend  these  benefits  to  the  brave 
young  men  who  are  wounded  hi  recent 
confiicts  such  as  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  Vietnam. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  have  the  legis- 
lation and  quite  another  to  Insure  that  it 
is  operative  and  that  It  reaches  those 
servicemen  who  desperately  need  the 
benefits  provided.  Again,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  every  Member  has  evidence 
of  the  Invaluable  job  the  DAV  has  done 
here.  Veterans  legislation  is  very  com- 
plicated. There  is  no  automatic  flow  of 
compensation  to  the  disabled  veteran. 
He  must  make  application.  His  dis- 
abiUty  must  be  rated  and  compensation 
determined.  This  requires  a  great  deal 
of  knowledgeabiUty  about  the  law  and 
the  regulations  involved. 

The  DAV  has  an  extensive  system  of 
national  service  officers  which  is  avail- 
able specifically  for  advising  veterans  on 
their  particular  situations.  Across  the 
country  are  120  of  these  devoted  and 
hardworking  officers  hi  the  regional  of- 
fices of  the  VA  and  they  have  handled 
over  1«4  million  claims.  During  the 
last  6  months  of  1965,  this  staff  re- 
viewed 115,622  claims,  made  56,215  ap- 
pearances before  rating  boards,  and 
prepared  30,926  briefs.  This  work  has 
earned  the  DAV  the  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration of  thousands  of  veterans,  VA 
officials.  Members  of  Congress,  and  Pres- 
idents of  the  United  States. 
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Today's  DAV  has  grown  from  a  small 
but  earnest  (roup  of  World  War  I  veter- 
ans who  formed  together  on  Christmas, 
1919  In  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  We  are  today 
and  tomorrow  celebrating  the  17th  an- 
niversary of  their  receiving  a  congres- 
sional charter  to  work  in  cooperation 
with  Veterans'  Administration  for  the 
betterment  of  wounded  servicemen.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  our  service  office  In 
San  Jose  along  with  three  local  chapters 
and  one  for  Fremont  and  Newarlt,  have 
done  a  splendid  Job  of  assisting  the  vet- 
erans of  my  congressional  district.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  Join  in  this  tribute 
to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  express  my  sense  of 
deep  i-espect  and  admiration  for  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  34th  anniversary  of  thetr 
chartering  by  Congress.  In  the  matters 
of  courage  and  honorable  service  to  their 
country,  the  members  of  the  DAV  are 
altogether  outstanding.  It  Is  Indeed  a 
pleasiire  to  be  associated.  In  the  slightest 
degree,  with  their  cause,  their  principles, 
and  their  purposes. 

The  greatness  of  America  is  not  meas- 
ured In  monetary  terms.  The  greatness 
of  America  is  measured  In  terms  of  Its 
people,  their  hopes  and  dreams,  their 
honor,  their  happiness,  their  courage  and 
devotion.  These  are  the  distinguishing 
features  of  a  people  and  the  soul  and  the 
basis  of  a  national  way  of  life. 

These  also  are  traditions  held  dear  to 
the  heart  of  every  patriot  today,  tradi- 
tions standing  before  us  in  the  manner 
of  honored  signposts,  pointing  the  way 
to  the  glories  of  the  future.  As  Ameri- 
cans, we  have  every  reason  to  hall  the 
achievements  of  those  who  fought  for 
our  traditions,  since  the  blessings  we 
thrive  upon  today  are  the  direct  result 
of  their  efforts. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans,  in 
fighting  for  our  principles,  gave  of  them- 
selves to  a  remarkable  degree.  Not  only 
did  they  risk  their  lives,  in  a  sense  they 
gave  a  met  of  their  lives  in  behalf  of 
what  thaybelleved.  All  of  us  liave  won- 
dered, at  times,  what  it  would  be  like  to 
be  faced  with  a  choice  of  bravery  or  cau- 
tion under  extreme  circumstances. 
Some  of  lis  have  been  put  to  the  test. 
The  members  of  the  DAV  all  were  put  to 
the  test  and  each  of  them  has  proved 
himself  In  undlsputable  (erms. 

It  is  an  honor  to  salute  on  this  oc- 
casion the  men  of  this  remarkable  or- 
ganization, whose  heroism  in  battle 
made  famous  the  name  of  American 
fighting  blood,  the  world  over. 

It  is  an  honor  to  congratulate  those 
heroes  who,  returning  wounded  from 
war,  saw  fit  to  enter  the  field  of  veterans 
welfare,  in  the  Interest  of  every  wounded 
veteran. 

It  is  an  honor  to  engage  In  a  eeremoity 
marking  34  years  of  public  service  under 
congressional  charter  on  the  part  of  an 
organisation  respected  on  all  sides,  by 
everyone  familiar  with  its  purposes  and 
acoompUshmenta. 

Since  first  it  was  organlaed  the  DAV 
has  grown  to  more  than  231,000  mem- 
bers today,  oanprlslng  veterans  of  four 
great  van:  Wotld  Wars  I  and  n,  the 
Korean  oonfiiet  and  the  war  in  Vietnam. 


Its  leadership  in  the  field  of  veterans' 
affairs  marks  it  as  an  associatian  worthy 
of  the  highest  consideration  and  resi>ect. 

May  It  continue  to  prosper  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  Just  34  years  ago  tomor- 
row, Jime  17,  1932,  that  the  72d  Congress 
approved  Public  Act  186,  Incorporating 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  as  a 
Federal,  nonprofit  organization,  thereby 
giving  to  them  the  official  recognition  as 
the  voice  of  the  disabled  veteran. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  Congress  at 
that  time  and  was  happy  to  have  voted 
for  the  authority  that  created  this  neces- 
sary veterans  organization.  I  believed 
then  as  I  do  now,  that  such  an  organiza- 
tion would  serve  a  u^ful  purpose  in  pro- 
viding service  and  assistance  to  the  war- 
time disabled,  his  widow,  orphans,  and 
dependents. 

Nothing  has  taken  place  since  that 
time  to  diminish  my  belief  In  this  worthy 
organization,  if  anything,  it  makes  me 
feel  prouder  of  that  vote.  As  I  now  look 
back,  I  realize  that  the  granting  of  the 
Federal  charter  for  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  was  good  for  the  country  as 
a  whole.  The  DAV  has  been  a  partner  in 
the  progress  of  veterans  legislation. 
•  During  my  42  years  In  the  Congress,  I 
have  always  supported  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  disabled  veterans,  their  de- 
pendents, widows,  and  orphans. 

The  DAV  has  demonstrated  over  this 
same  period  of  time  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility towtu-d  veterans  legislation  which 
I  believe  has  inspired  all  veterans.  They 
have  Justified  my  confidence  in  them  by 
their  conduct  and  by  their  presentations. 

The  DAV  chapters  in  my  district  have 
fulfilled  their  obligation  by  giving  of 
their  time  and  energy  to  the  cause  of  ad- 
vancing and  improving  the  condition  of 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
This  I  can  attest  to.  I  am  proud  to 
salute  the  national  leader  of  the  DAV, 
Claude  L.  CaUegary.  and  the  orgatdzatton 
which  he  represents,  for  continuing  the 
fine  tradition  of  his  predecessors,  in  ex- 
alting the  purposes  defined  in  their  na- 
tional charter — to  assist  wartime  dis- 
abled veterans,  their  families,  widows, 
and  orphans. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
34  years  have  passed  since  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  obtained  a  charter 
from  the  Congress  granting  to  them  cer- 
tain rights  and  privileges  in  connection 
with  their  work  before  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  in  representing  disabled 
veterans  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Much  worthwhile  and  positive  legisla- 
tion has  been  enacted  since  1932  and  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  have  been 
in  the  forefront  oa  all  efforts  leading  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  status  of  the 
service-connected  disabled  veteran,  his 
widow  and  children. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  salute  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  this  34th  anniver- 
sary and  to  pay  tribute  to  them  for  their 
steadfast  service  in  behalf  of  the  veterans 
during  this  period  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
coitury.  In  my  opinion,  they  have  never 
been  better  represented  from  a  legislMive 
standpoint  than  they  are  by  Mr.  Charles 
L.  Huber  who  does  such  an  effective  job 
in  behalf  of  the  veterans  and  their  de- 


pendents. Perhaps  this  is  tnie  especially 
because  Chet  Huber  knows  from  first- 
hand knowledge  the  problems  which  face 
a  disaUed  veteran. 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  add  my  words 
to  those  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
who  have  convened  today  to  honor  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  This  or- 
ganization has  been  in  operation  for 
some  47  years,  working  diligently  in  every 
part  of  the  country  to  insure  that  those 
who  have  suffered  a  disability  while  serv- 
ing our  country  will  receive  their  right- 
ful benefits.  It  is  high  time  that  we  in 
Congress  pay  homage  to  such  a  worthy 
organization  and  call  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  to  its  good  works. 

The  72d  Congress,  in  the  year  1932, 
had  the  foresight  to  charter  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  and  give  this  group 
recogniticHi  as  the  official  voice  of  the  dis- 
abled veteran.  At  that  time  many 
Americans  hoped  that  the  war  to  end 
all  wars  had  been  fought  and  we  were 
to  be  blessed  with  continuing  peace.  Un- 
fortunately this  was  far  from  the  truth. 
It  is  our  hope  and  prayer  that  freedom 
and  democracy  may  be  achieved  through- 
out the  world  in  a  peaceful  way,  without 
loss  of  lives.  But  we  have  not  yet 
reached  this  state  of  affairs.  So  we  con- 
tinue to  see  American  men  fighting  and 
dying  in  order  to  preserve  our  national 
security  and  to  insiure  the  rights  of  self- 
determination  for  people  all  over  the 
world. 

It  is  indeed  a  comfort  to  know  that 
we  have  an  organization  like  the  DAV 
which  is  standing  ready  and  willing  to 
aid  those  'servicemen  who  have  risked 
their  lives  for  their  country  and  have 
been  wounded  or  injured  in  the  process. 
The  DAV  not  only  acts  as  adviser  and 
counselor  to  thoiisands  of  dischargei 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  but 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  the  sacrifices  made 
by  our  servicemen  so  that  we  may  live 
in  a  prosperous  and  free  country.  The 
activities  of  this  organization  must  be 
an  inspiration  to  all  veterans,  those  re- 
turning with  handicaps  and  those  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  escaped  injury. 

Though  we  Americans  may  be  the  first 
to  rally  to  the  cause  of  freedom  around 
the  world,  we  also  have  the  tendency  to 
forget  the  unpleasant  facts  of  war.  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  said  in  an  address  to  the 
Congress  in  1892: 

No  emotion  cools  sooner  than  gratitude 
but  I  cannot  believe  our  people  would  remit 
the  care  of  disabled  veterans. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  the  DAV 
never  forgets  the  needs  of  those  return- 
ing from  the  wars,  and  acts  as  a  constant 
reminder  to  the  American  people  of  these 
men  who  have  fought  and  died  in  the 
service  of  their  country. 

As  you  well  know,  the  DAV  not  only 
devotes  its  efforts  solely  to  the  welfare  of 
the  disabled  veterans  and  their  families, 
but  the  olScers  and  onployees  of  the 
DAV  are  themselves  disabled  veteraM. 
These  national  service  ofllcers,  selected 
from  the  ranks  of  the  organization,  can 
better  understand  the  needs  of  service- 
men who  came  to  them  for  help.  Tte 
DAV  officers  thranaclves  have  experienced 
the  BoWartng  and  tragedy  of  war.  They 
Berve  as  examples  of  disabled  veterans 


vho  have  been  able  to  oveif^ome  their  dla- 
Kbilities  and  become  prodtictive  members 
of  society.  j 

The  servioes  of  this  oManlaatton  are 
not  only  available  to  its  members,  all  of 
whom  are  disabled  veteraiig.  Aid  and  as- 
sistance are  available  wltik>ut  diarge  to 
all  disabled  veterans.  M^lcal  care,  re- 
habilitation, oompensatioii^  Job  training, 
employment,  and  insurance — ^these  are 
the  needs  of  the  returning  serviceman. 
The  experienced  DAV  na^onal  servloe 
officer  devotes  his  time  a^td  effort  to  se- 
curing the  needed  servloea  for  each  in- 
dividual veteran.  j 

The  DAV  goal  of  helping  the  wartime 
disabled  to  help  themsel^  has  become 
an  inspiration  to  all  groupt  who  give  aid 
to  handicapped  i>er8ons.|  We  can  be 
proud  that  so  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  country  in  me  area  of  re- 
habilitation and  employment  of  the 
handicapped.  The  DAV l^as  long  been 
active  in  this  area.  The  lict  that  all  of 
those  employed  by  the  orgJAnizatlon  have 


been  handleaKied  or  disat 
outstanding  example  of 
employment  of  the  handl^ 
In  addition  to  its  field! 
Disabled  American  Vetei 
bas  through  the  years 


provides  an 
successful 
tped. 

Ivittes.  the 
organization 
active  in  fur- 


tbetlng  the  rights  of  all  veterans.  The 
DAV  has  qxxiaored  nearly  1(11  of  the  legis- 
lation benefiting  disabled  ifetenuu  since 
1920.  We  in  Congress  halve  been  grate- 
ful to  veterans  organizatic  aa  such  as  the 
DAV  for  reminding  us  of  he  continuing 
needs  of  veterans  and  fir  making  us 
aware  of  the  shortcominis  in  previous 
legislation.  After  legislation  is  enacted, 
it  is  reassuring  to  all  Ameiicans  to  know 
that  the  DAV,  though  receiving  no  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  Government, 
wlU  conscientiously  strive  to  Insure  that 
the  benefits  reach  all  veterans  and  their 
dependents.  : 

Mr.  Speaker.  let  lis  all  ^ute  the  Dls- 
atded  American  Veteraiu,  and  their 
commander,  Mr.  Claude  Callegaty,  for 
their  many  years  of  dlstlngjiiished  service. 
Let  me  express  my  deepest  desire  that 
this  organization  continue!  Its  good  work 
u  long  as  the  need  exists.! ; 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  SpeiU^,  it  is  a  dls- 
tinet  pleasure  for  me  to  Jeln  my  many 
colleagues  here  in  this  body  paying  a 
vedal  tribute  to  the  outilkndlng  orga- 
nization known  as  the  Dliftbled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  It  was  Jus  !  34  years  ago 
tomorrow,  on  June  17,  l|932.  that  the 
^  Congress.  1st  aesAoa  iltoroved  Pub- 
lic Uw  186  incorporating  {the  Disabled 
American -Veterans  as  a  ffederal.  non- 
profit organization.  The  C  l^vemment  at 
thst  time  thus  recognized  the  DAV  as 
tbe  ofBcial  voice  of  the  dlMbled  veteran 
*Bd  I  thhik  all  of  my  ool  leagues  would 
•sree  that  the  organlsatlo  i  through  the 
Tears  has  fulfilled  this  role  in  an  out- 
*t*Qding  and  exemplary  fitihlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  thiiiDAV  mem- 
Dcn  In  my  own  State  of  Wisoonsin  as 
veU  as  throughout  all  dtt^B  and  States 
a  our  country  are  proud  0f  the  record 
g'^Ughed  by  the  Disab^  Amerleaa 
T^aoa  throughout  the  y  iftrs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  teke  this  op- 
[>|Mlwiity  to  commend  anc  jcongratulate 
ue  DAV  natiooal  comman  ier.  Claude  L. 
J^Jlewry  and  all  the  meiibers  and  of- 
wers  of  the  Disabled  Amei  I  »n  Veterans 
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on  this  memormble  highlight  in  the 
DAV 's  history.  Truly  this  is  a  significant 
milestone  in  the  honorable  tradition  of 
the  DAV  as  a  single-purpose  organln- 
tion  that  has  always  been  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  wartime  disabled  veteran 
and  his  dependents. 

Mr.  KSOQH.  Mr.  Speaker,  silhouetted 
against  the  gray  sky  of  past  conflicts  Im 
today's  observance  of  the  34th  aimivw- 
sary  of  the  granting  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans'  congressional  char- 
ter. Yet,  as  our  great  Republic  is  nearlng 
its  bicenteimial  celebration,  too  many 
docile  and  fettered  minds  have  scorned 
and  ignored  those  injured  and  maimed 
individuals  who  were  willing  to  make  the 
greatest  of  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  the 
perpetuation  of  the  boundless  limits  of 
American  freedom. 

Symbolizing  that  a  man  who  fights, 
and  sacrifices  a  part  of  himself  for  his 
coimtry.  has  not  only  paid  but  received, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  has 
courageously  fought  to  make  us  aware  of 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  carelessly  toss 
aside  a  part  of  the  soul  of  America. 

In  offering  the  redeeming  hands  of 
Justice  and  hope  to  our  forgotten  flrlends, 
the  DAV  Is  performing  an  Imperative 
service,  based  upon  practical,  moral  and 
paitrlotic  considerations,  for  those  who 
have  been  frustrated  by  the  stigma  of 
mass  senselessness.  The  inspiring  ex- 
ample set  by  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, Mr.  Speaker,  Is  something  to  be 
revered,  and  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  take 
the  time  today  to  salute  this  organiza- 
tion. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  participate  in  today's  com- 
memoration of  a  body  that  is  so  con- 
scientiously and  effectively  representing 
those  who  have  returned  scarred  from 
the  fields  of  battle. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker.  It  Is 
entirely  fitting  and  proper  to  set  aside 
this  hour  to  commend  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  organization  for  the 
work  it  Is  doing,  and  has  done,  to  aid  the 
disabled  American  veteruis.  The  DAY 
is  one  of  our  truly  fine,  dedicated,  puUlc- 
spirited  organizations,  and  it  works  tire- 
lessly to  advance  the  public  good. 

Recently,  in  recounting  its  history,  the 
DAV  pointed  out  that  It  was  Just  34  years 
ago,  on  June  17,  1932,  that  the  72d  Con- 
gress. 1st  session,  approved  Public  Law 
IM  incorporating  the  DisaUed  American 
Veterans  as  a  Federal,  nonprofit  veterans 
organization.  In  the  intervening  years  it 
has  grown  from  a  handful  of  disabled 
veterans  to  more  than  231,000  members 
today  who  have  served  in  two  world 
wars.  Korea,  and  Vietnam. 

Much  of  the  beneficial  veterans  legis- 
lation which  the  Congress  has  enacted 
has  been  supported,  or  initiated  by  the 
DAV.  which  maintains  a  staff  of  national 
servloe  officers  in  all  regional  offices  of 
the  Veterans'  Admlnistratian  to  aid  the 
disabled  veteran  and  his  family  without 
charge  in  claims  for  benefits.  The  DAV 
does  not  require  that  those  it  aids  be 
members,  and  its  major  conoem  is  to  ini- 
tiate and  expedite  aetlmi  to  get  the  proper 
eare  and  compensation  through  the  VA. 
It  is  a  coDunon  view  that  leglslatton 
and  administration  is  all  that  Is  required 
to  make  compensation  and  other  boieflts 
automatic  to  wartime  disabled  veterans 


and  their  dependents.  This  is  far  from 
the  actual  situation,  however.  A  veteran 
must  actually  apply  and  a  formal,  techni- 
cal presentation  of  his  case  must  be  made 
and  he  must  finally  be  rated  by  VA  offi- 
cials as  to  the  degree  of  ineapaeitatlon 
and  the  amount  for  which  he  is  eompen- 


Bzperienoe  has  shown  that  veterans 
who  have  the  knowledge  at  the  law  or  the 
legal  ability  to  present  their  own  cases  in 
such  matters  are  in  the  minority.  To 
provide  such  servioes  to  the  disabled  vet- 
eran takes  competent  penaaxui  and  fa- 
cilities. The  DAV  Is  rendering  an  im- 
portant public  service  in  providing  120 
full-time  national  service  counselors 
who  offer  free  servloe  to  all  disabled  vet- 
erans in  such  complicated  yet  vital  mat- 
ters. I  was  ideased  to  leam  recently 
that  through  the  efforts  of  these  national 
service  officers  over  1,S00XKM)  claims  have 
been  handled  for  deseiving  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  sinee  the 
DAV  was  founded  in  1932.  Many  of  these 
cases  would  have  been  hopeless  had  it  not 
been  for  the  DAV. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that 
I  participate  in  this  hour  of  rsoognttion 
and  commendation  today  on  this  34th 
anniversary  of  the  DAV  as  a  congres- 
sionally  chartered  national  veterans 
organization. 

Mr.  BYRMB  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, a  very  great  veterans'  cvg*nisa- 
tlon,  deserves  our  praise  on  the  S4th  an- 
niversary of  its  incorporation  by  Con- 
gress. 

Over  the  years  its  achievements  have 
been  many  and  varied.  When  It  oon- 
vmed  f<H-  its  44th  annual  convention  last 
year  it  had  reached  an  aUtime  high 
mmnbMvhip  of  223,301.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, of  course,  that  membership  in 
the  DAV  Is  restrteted  to  those  wIm  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  battle,  whi^  have 
fought  and  suffered  In  our  cotlntry's 
wars,  who  have  Incurred  lasting  Injuiy  or 
illness  as  veterans  of  wartime  servloe. 

Much  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  DAV 
has  resulted  from  its  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, that  of  advancing  the  cause  of  war- 
time disabled  veterans  nbtcme  disabilities 
are  connected  with  their  active  service.' 
Advancing  the  welfare  of  the  d^nendents 
of  such  men  Is  part  of  the  same  purpose. 

The  DAV  does  not  commit  Itself  to  sup- 
porting brocul  legislative  programs  of 
general  veterans'  assistance;  Instead  it 
mres  the  priority  of  the  wartime  dis- 
abled. 

The  Income  of  the  DAV  is  mainly  de- 
rived from  its  Idento-Tags  program 
which  renders  a  valuable  servloe  to  mil- 
lions of  motorists.  Idento-Tags  attached 
to  key-rings  enable  the  DAV  to  return 
millions  of  sets  of  lost  keys  to  their  own- 
era  whether  or  not  those  owners  have 
made  prior  contributions  to  the  DAV. 
The  receipts  of  the  Idento-Tag  program 
have  enabled  the  Disabled- American  Vet- 
erans to  maintain  Its  fon-tinie  staff  of 
national  service  offlcen.  ItieDAVhasa 
larger  staff  of  attorneys-in-fact  than  any 
other  veterans'  CMrganlzatlon. 

As  our  young  men  fight  onee  again  for 
us  emd  for  our  freedom,  we  thank  those 
who  fought  for  their  country  in  the  past 
and  incurred  disability  and  Illness  in  its 
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catttc.  Again  there  will  be  wartime  dis- 
abled newly  arrlTed  among  us.  Tb  belp 
them  bear  their  burdens  and  to  protect 
their  interests  and  the  welfare  ot  their 
dependents  the  DAV  will  continue  to 
serve  unselfishly  and  greatly,  Just  as  it 
has  served  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  Join  in  these  tributes  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  It  is  a  recognition 
richly  ecuned  by  34  years  of  cmtinuous 
service  to  wartime  disabled  veterans  and 
their  dependents. 

Incorporated  as  a  Federal  nonprofit 
organisation  In  1932  by  the  72d  Congress, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  has 
grown  to  an  organization  of  more  than 
231,000  members,  made  up  of  veterans 
a  World  War  I  and  n.  the  Korean  war, 
and  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Formed  on 
Christmas  Day.  1919.  in  ClndnnaU, 
Ohio,  It  has  1834  local  chapters  through- 
out the  country  and  maintains  a  staff  of 
professional  service  ofllcers  In  all  the  re- 
gional ofBces  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  cere- 
mtHiles  are  being  held  In  Washington 
today  and  tomorrow  to  commemorate 
the  constant  attention  and  devotion  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  to  the 
wdfare  of  wartime  injured  and  disabled 
ex-servicemen  and  its  outstanding  ac- 
compllshments  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  DAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  bom  out  of 
the  agony  of  World  War  I,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  can  point  with  under- 
standable pride  to  almost  a  half  century 
of  devoted  service  to  the  Nation's  war 
disabled. 

As  a  veteran  of  the  First  World  War, 
fortunately  I  returned  to  civilian  life 
without  having  incurred  physical  handi- 
cap In  the  defense  of  my  coimtry,  and 
oonaeQuently  I  have  not  been  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  DAV.  From  the  van- 
tage point  of  membership  in  other  vet- 
erans organizations,  however,  I  have  been 
able  to  observe  the  far-reaching  and 
q?lendldly  Implemented  programs  the 
DAV  has  put  Into  operation  through  its 
■ervloe  otDoer  establishment 

The  cause  of  the  disabled  veteran  has 
been  served  ably  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  major  veterans  organizations  have 
Joined  In  support  of  legislation  designed 
primarily  to  aid.  health-wise  and  eco- 
nomlcaUy.  those  who  continue  to  suffer 
from  war-tnctured  disablement.  That 
the  DAV  has  been  In  the  forefront  of 
this  unending  battle  in  behalf  of  the 
Nati<m'8  disabled  has  been  the  rallying 
point  for  united  veteran  effort.  And 
while  all  veterans  take  pride  in  honor- 
able service-— in  war  and  peace — we  stand 
In  humble  attention  before  our  comrades 
who  bear  in  their  bodies  the  marics  of 
battle. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  came 
of  age  in  1932  when  they  were  granted  a 
congressional  charter,  prlmarly  "to  ad- 
vance the  Interest  and  work  for  the  bet- 
terment of  all  wounded.  Injured,  and  dis- 
abled veterans."  and  on  the  34th  anni- 
versary of  that  important  event.  I  am 
proud  as  a  veteran  and  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  salute  these  gallant  oomrades-at- 
anna,  to  coogratulate  them  on  their  pa- 
triotic and  humanitarian  program,  and 
to  wish  them  well  as  they  face  up  to  new 
diallencM  arising  out  of  our  ctirrent  In- 
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volvement  in  southeast  Asia.  We  who 
have  labored  with  the  DAV  over  the  years 
know  that  they  will  not  fail 

Mr.  WATKIN8.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  pause  to  mark  the  granting  of  a  Con- 
gressional Charter  34  years  ago  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans — men  who 
know  full  well  the  price  of  war.  Tem- 
pered by  the  furnace  of  batUe.  the  men 
of  the  DAV  serve  the  needs  of  more  than 
231,000  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

I  know  that  most  Americans  through- 
out the  country  are  familiar  with  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans'  program  of 
providing  miniature  auto  identification 
tags  and  how  this  has  been  the  means 
for  returning  over  2  million  lost  auto 
keys  to  their  owners.  But  there  is  a  far 
larger  and  litUe  recognized  history  of 
achievement  compiled  by  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

The  DAV  has  an  outstanding  record 
since  1920  of  sponsoring  nearly  all  ot 
the  beneficial  legislation  affecting  dis- 
abled veterans.  DAV  has  been  a  driv- 
ing force  behind  the  program  to  employ 
the  handicapped,  and  they  themselves 
have  set  the  example  by  employing  dis- 
abled veterans  in  key  positions  of  the 
DAV  organization. 

With  1834  local  chapters  and  150  pro- 
fessionally trained  national  service  offi- 
cers, the  DAV  has  been  able  to  provide 
free  assistance  to  more  than  1,500,000 
disabled  veterans  and  their  families  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Even  though  the  20th  century  has  given 
ua  increased  technology  and  an  ever- 
rising  standard  of  living,  we  know  too 
that  it  has  brought  with  it  wars  and 
strife.  The  legacies  of  those  wars,  the 
maimed  and  the  disabled,  have  grown 
and  with  them  has  grown  the  need  for 
someone  to  care  for  the  disabled  veteran 
and  his  family. 

Man's  memory  is  too  short,  too  brief,  to 
pay  adequate  tribute  to  the  warrior  who 
has  served  his  country  well  and  faith- 
fully. After  the  last  notes  of  the  bugle 
have  faded,  after  the  last  flag  has  been 
furled,  a  peaceful  nation  once  again 
takes  on  the  raiment  of  tranquillity,  and 
slowly  but  all  too  surely,  that  nation 
tends  to  forget  the  debt  that  it  owes  to 
these  brave  men. 

Almost  as  if  our  Nation  had  charged 
them  with  the  task  of  remembering,  the 
DAV  has  gladly  taken  up  the  banner. 
Unheralded,  unnoticed,  and  \msung,  they 
have  toiled  long  and  ably  in  behalf  of 
aU  veterans,  and  not  Just  those  who  ai« 
members  of  the  DAV.  That  Is  why  we 
have  needed  and  continue  to  need  the 
responsible  leadership  demonstrated  by 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  It  is 
right  that  we  honor  the  DAV  on  this  day, 
and  I  am  proud  to  Join  my  colleagues 
on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  founding  of  our  country,  war  has 
played  an  Important,  if  imf  ortunate,  part 
in  shaping  our  past  and  future.  While 
these  wars  have  been  necessary  and 
sometimes  glorious,  they  have  also  taken 
a  deadly  toll.  In  winning  we  have  also 
lost.  We  have  lost  much  of  the  cream 
of  the  American  youth.  On  the  fields  of 
France  and  on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
we  can  see  today  endless  rows  of  graves — 
each  one  commemorating  aoiae  American 
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who  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  his 
country. 

In  protecting  the  freedom  of  future 
generations,  these  men  fought  and  died, 
but  we  must  also  remember  that  for 
every  man  who  died  there  were  many 
more  vrtio  were  injured.  When  the  war 
was  over,  these  men,  thousands  of  whom 
were  disabled,  had  to  return  to  clvilisn 
life.  Often  the  Joy  of  returning  to  their 
beloved  homeland  was  lost  in  the  sorrow 
of  an  injiuy.  Many  of  the  veteran* 
faced  obvious  hardships.  Being  injured 
or  disaUed,  they  were  often  not  able  to 
resimie  their  previous  professions,  and 
chances  tor  retraining  for  new  work  were 
often  not  available.  Thus,  these  men 
who  had  risked  their  lives  for  their  coun- 
try in  solving  a  problem  overseas  were 
faced  with  an  equally  serious  personal 
problem  at  home. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1949,  In  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  a  group  of  these  veterans,  realizing 
this  dilemma,  but  refusing  to  become  a 
victim  of  it.  formed  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  In  filling  this  vacuum 
they  created  an  organization  which  was 
destined  to  become  an  important  part  of 
the  veteran's  life — one  to  which  he  could 
turn  in  time  of  need.  Later,  in  1932, 
this  group  was  chartered  by  Congress! 
It  is  this  chartering  that  we  are  today 
celebrating.  The  DAV  should  be  proud, 
as  is  the  American  public,  of  their  record 
over  these  34  years. 

Until  their  founding  in  1919  and  char- 
tering in  1932,  there  was  no  other  orga- 
nization whose  sole  purpose  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  interest  of  the  disabled 
veterans. 

Unlike  many  other  groups,  the  DAV 
has  never  veered  from  its  course.  It  has 
never  been  drawn  into  the  wasteland  of 
diverse  interests  or  factional  politics.  Its 
vision  has  been  unerring,  its  aim  absolute, 
and  its  record  is  now  history  for  every- 
one to  observe.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
DAV  is  not  only  a  patriotic  organization, 
but  it  is  an  effective  interest  group  as 
well. 

Today,  though,  the  DAV  is  not  resting 
on  its  laurels.  At  present  there  are  more 
than  231,000  members  in  1,834  local  chap- 
ters in  the  United  States  and  her  pos- 
sessions. While  securing  Govermnent 
benefits  for  veterans,  the  DAV  is  a  pri- 
vately financed,  nonprofit  organlzatloa 
In  the  1965  fiscal  budget,  which  was  $1.5 
million,  not  1  cent  came  from  tax  money. 

There  is  much  criticism  today  of  wel- 
fare programs.  Some  people  tend  to 
lump  the  DAV  under  this  general  head- 
ing when  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  DAV  is  an  organization 
helping  veterans  to  receive  compensa- 
tion and  retraining  from  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  other  sources.  This  is  well 
deserved  repayment  for  their  selfless  de- 
votion to  their  country.  Once  the  treaty 
Is  signed  many  people  assume  that  the 
war  is  over.  Technically  it  is.  but  for 
those  injiued  the  suffering  continues  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  For  them  the  war 
goes  on,  a  i>ersonal  war  to  regain  tbdr 
capabilities  and  means  of  llveUbood. 
Thanks  to  the  constant  assistance  of  the 
DAV  many  of  the  disabled  are  now  lead- 
ing useful,  normal  lives.  However,  what 
assistance  they  receive  is  not  welfare,  it 
Is  Just  compensation  for  their  efforts  and 
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the  injury  they  sostafaiedJ  When  there 
was  a  national  crisis  thesi !J men  did  not 
abandon  the  United  Stat^  and  in  the 
same  light,  at  a  time  of  |>ersonal  crisis 
the  United  States  should;  not  abandon 
tbem.  This  program  Is  no^  a  giveaway, 
it  helps  retrain  and 
veterans  disabled  In 
oountry. 

As  a  constant  suppo: 
and  of  veterans'  leglslati< 
special  pride  to  congra' 
organization.  There  are 
erans  and  their  families  In  the  Shcth 
District  of  Loiiislana  as  irell  as  In  the 
Nation  who  have  benefit^  because  of 
the  DAV's  untiring  efforts!  on  the  pa^ 
of  veterans.  For  those  people  back 
home  and  for  the  entire  [United  States 
I  commend  the  DAV  on  its  34th  annl- 


tate  those 
oe  to  their 

ot  the  DAV 

it  gives  me 

,te  this  fine 

iimtiess  vet- 


belebrate  the 


Tcrsary. 

So,  today,  we  pause  to 
34  years  of  service  by  thfe  DAV  to  the 
Ubited  States  and  veteraii$  everywhere. 
I  salute  them  for  their  patriotism  and 
sQCcess.  They  stand  In  the  best  of  the 
American  tradition,  piiotecting  the 
rights  of  those  who  foughti^  that  others 
could  be  free.  1 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
17, 1966,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
will  celebrate  its  34th  anniversary  as  a 
eongressionally  chartered  { national  vet- 
erans orgtuilzatlon.  That:  ^ame  day  we 
wHl  celebrate  the  191st  anniversary  of  a 
very  Important  group  of  M^erican  vet- 
erans, long  since  dead,  th^  veterans  of 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  wni  I  June  17  re- 
cords the  first  major  battl4|of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  when  a  mall  group  of 
American  patriot-mllitla  fdrtified  a  hill 
and  brought  about  a  strategic  victory  for 
their  cause.  i: 

The  veterans  of  the  Jaevolutionary 
War  were  long  revered  mr  their  con- 
tributions to  freedom;  some  received  free 
land  for  their  service,  but  niany  of  those 
wbo  suffered  losses  of  proi>erty  and 
health  or  limb  were  unable  to  procure 
any  recompense  for  their  {sacrifices. 

There  have  been  othex  such  battles 
and  many  equally  dedicaited  veterans 
■ince  that  time.  Attention;to  their  needs, 
Vecial  assistance  has  lately  been  pro- 
vided by  an  organization  ^it  up  for  Just 
that  purpose.  For  the 
osttuuU  Incorporated  . 
Disabled  Amerlean  Veterc 
a  nonpartisan  policy  of 

cause  of   the    disabled 

Uielr  widows,  dependents,  *nd  orphans. 

Actually  organized  as  edJly  as  Chrlst- 
in*»  Day,  1919,  with  WorW  War  I  vet- 
wans,  this  dedicated  group  received  con- 


years  as  a 

tlon,  the 

has  pursued 

vanclng  the 

servicemen. 


It  was  Just 
that  the 

roved  Pub- 
theDls- 


Knssional  recognition  lai 
S4  years  ago— June  17. 
7M  Congress,  1st  session, 
ue  Act  No.  186  Incorpoi 
•Wed  American  Veterans 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  lllce  to  congrat- 
ulate this  organization  up()ii  this  slgnlfl- 
Mnt  anniversary.  I  shoulfllike.  also,  to 
loin  with  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who  are  acting  as  cosponso  r^  of  DAV  Day 
«» the  Hill  June  17,  Sena  4n  Ralph  W. 
JJ"ucmovcB,  Democrat,  cfl  Texas,  and 
**'■  DoMnncK,  ReputaU^kn.  of  Colo- 
»»*).  and  CoDgressmea  ^\tLUAH  J.  B. 
"f^x.  Democrat^  of  South  ( :araUna.  and 


nuunc  J.  HosToor.  Hepobllean.  of  Mew 
York. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure,  at  the  same 
time,  to  welcome  the  DAV  naticmal  com- 
mander, Claude  L.  Callegary.  who  will 
be  presented  June  17  from  the  enaller- 
ies  of  each  of  the  Houses  of  Congress. 

President  Rlsenhower  applauded  the 
DAV  for  their  services  in  both  war  and 
peace  and  President  Kennedy  acclaimed 
their  inspirational  value  to  both  veteran 
and  nonveteran  alike. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  give  public 
recognltitm  to  the  DAV  and  to  commoid 
their  activities  over  the  years  for  the 
disabled  veterans. 

DAV  has  acted  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
all  matters  related  to  disabled  veterMis. 
whether  medical  care,  rehabilitation, 
compensation.  Job-training  needs,  home 
loans,  employment,  or  insiu-ance. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  full-time  na- 
tional service  officers,  each  a  disabled 
veteran  himself,  is  employed  by  the  DAV. 
Over  1^  million  claims  for  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  have  been 
handled  since  Wwld  War  n.  There  are 
more  than  1,834  local  chapters  through- 
out the  United  States  and  possessions 
with  membership  of  some  231,000  dis- 
abled veterans  from  6  wars.  Nearly  all 
beneficial  legislation  affecting  disabled 
veterans  since  1920  has  been  ^xtnsored 
by  this  dedicated  organization  which  la 
truly  the  official  voice  of  the  disabled 
veteran. 

Using  no  Federal  moneys,  the  DAV 
relies  on  monbership  dues  and  income 
through  the  DAV  car  license  Idento-tag 
program.  The  past  fiscal  year  the  DAV 
managed  a  program  which  cost  in  excess 
of  $1.S  million. 

The  variety  of  activities  and  programs 
of  the  DAV  are  evidence  of  the  need  tot 
such  an  organization.  This  organizatbm 
also  helps  to  answer  another  need,  one 
mentioned  by  President  Linoohi;  namely, 
that  servicemen  would  not  be  forgotten 
and  that  their  sacrifices  would  not  be  in 
vain. 

Mr.  DK  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speak».  this 
week  in  June  is  marked  by  two  slgnillcant 
jwtriotic  occasions. 

On  Tuesday,  June  14,  Americans  ob- 
served Flag  Day.  On  Friday,  June  17, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  cele- 
brates its  34th  anniversary  as  a  eon- 
gressionally chartered  national  veterans 
organization. 

It  Is  fitting  that  these  dates  should 
fall  within  the  same  week.  Members  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  have 
shown  their  devotion  to  the  U.S.  flag  by 
fighting  for  it  on  the  field  of  batUe. 
There  are  no  part-time  patriots  within 
their  ranks. 

The  DAV,  with  a  membership  of  more 
than  231,000.  Is  the  largest  veterans  or- 
ganlzatloa of  wartime  Injured  and  dis- 
abled In  this  Nation  and  In  the  world. 
It  Is  a  nonpartisan  organisation  with 
exactly  one  purpose:  to  provide  service 
and  assistance  to  the  American  fighting 
man  disabled  In  time  of  war,  and  to  his 
widow,  orphan,  and  dependents. 

This  is  a  noble  puipoee.  and  the  DAV 
performs  It  nobly.  Since  the  aid  of 
World  War  n,  this  national  service  offi- 
cers of  this  organisation  have  given  free 
assistance  to  more  than  1^  mllUon  dis- 


abled veterans  and  their  tamlllee    as 
sistanee  in  such  vital  matters  as  obtain- 
ing medical  care,  hospitallaatton.  dls- 
abUltir  compensatlaa.  r^aUtttattai.  Job 
training,  and  employment. 

The  DAV  also  has  been  eonsttuettvtiy 
active  In  sponsoring  and  supporting 
beneficial  teglslatton  affecting  disabled 
veterans. 

Hie  organisation  has  earned  the  re- 
spect and  good  will  of  the  Amolcan  peo- 
ple, and  I  am  proud  to  Join  In  paying 
tribute  to  its  ofDoers  and  members. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
probably  not  a  one  of  us  here  today  who 
has  not  received  in  the  mall  a  miniature 
automobile  license  plate  on  a  key  chain. 
This  Innovation  is  the  woriE  <a  the  Dla- 
afaled  American  Veterans,  and  Is  perhaps 
one  of  Its  best  known  projects  since  these 
litUe  tags  go  to  some  40  mllUon  motorists 
annually.  This  <ii«t.ingiiiBiTf«^  organiza- 
tion, 34  years  of  age  now,  has  accom- 
plished many  more  signlfleant  projects 
In  its  comparatively  brief  history. 

Foremost  in  my  mind  among  the  ac- 
compUshments  of  the  DAV  Is  the  em- 
ployment of  disabled  American  veterans 
In  business  and  Industry.  Who  but  the 
s(ddier9  who  have  sacrificed  their  phjnl- 
cal  well-being  in  defense  of  our  Nation 
truly  deserve  something  in  return  from 
their  country?  Yet,  these  loyal  Ameri- 
cans ask  for  only  the  (wxirtunity  to  cod- 
ttnue  to  contribute  to  the  way  of  life  f  or 
whleh  they  onoe  stood  on  the  battMleld. 
Through  liaison  between  the  veterans, 
our  Nation's  business  and  industry, 
as  well  as  the  Government,  the  DAV  has 
brought  about  a  wide  measure  of  satis- 
factory and  gainful  employment  for  dis- 
abled American  veterans. 

Each-  and  every  American  should  sa- 
lute the  DAV  today  as  a  symbol  of  Amer- 
ican sacrifice  and  aceom^shment. 

Mr.  CAMERON.    Mr.  Speaker,  Homer 
perceptive  observed  long  ago: 
PrslM  from  a  friend,  or  cennire  from  a  foe, 
An  lost  on  hearon  that  our  zn«rltB  know. 

It  is  tor  this  reason  that  today  I  rise  in 
simple  salute  to  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  on  its  34th  anniversary  as  a 
eongressionally  chartered  national  vet- 
erans' organization. 

May  DAV  long  continue  its  dedicated 
and  successful  program  of  helping  Amer- 
ica's wartime  disabled  to  hdp  themselves. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  E^ieaker.  It 
seems  entirely  appropriate  that  as  our 
young  men  fight  In  the  Jungles  of  Viet- 
nam for  their  country,  for  us  their  coun- 
trymen, and  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world,  we  pause  to  pay 
tribute  to  men  who  have  fought  hard  and 
suffered  badly  In  this  as  well  as  in  earlier 
battles  for  the  same  Ideals. 

One  of  the  greatest  patriotle  organiza- 
tions of  our  time,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  was  organised  more  than  45 
yean  ago  and  chartered  by  the  Congress 
In  1932  "to  advance  the  Interest  and  woriE 
for  the  betterment  of  all  wounded.  In- 
jured, and  disabled  veterans,  to  cooperate 
with  the  US.  Veterans  Administration 
and  all  other  Federal  sgenriss  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  advancing  and  tanprovlng 
the  condition,  health,  and  Interest  ei  aU 
disabled  veterans."  It  ranks  were  swelled 
by  the  wounded  and  dlsahled  ot  ttae 
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Sceond  World  War,  the  Konui  wmr.  and 
wtll  now  be  opened  to  the  men  who  have 
foosht  and  been  disaUed  In  Vietnam. 
lU  mcmbenhlp  today  numbers  more 
than  230,000. 

The  DAY  has  maintained  an  adequate 
staff  of  owdallaed  national  service  offi- 
cers dedicated  to  pravldlnc  expert  advice 
and  assistance  to  our  valiant  rf«— Kif^i 
veterans  In  connection  with  their  claims 
under  laws  enacted  l]qr  the  Concress  for 
their  benefit  Down  through  the  years 
this  professional  staff  has  been  Increased 
as  the  membership  of  DAY  has  Increased 
to  Insure  that  these  veterans  have  the 
very  best  advice  and  assistance  In  their 
claims  for  compensation  for  their  dis- 
abilities as  well  as  physical  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  so  they  may  take 
their  rightful  place  among  the  more  for- 
tunate In  all  walks  of  life. 

Undoubtedly  the  disabled  veterans 
themselves  would  be  the  first  to  say  that 
good  progress  has  been  made  In  their 
behalf  by  the  programs  and  benefits  en- 
^aeted  by  the  Congress  now  available  to 
than.  As  a  fmmer  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Yeterans  Affairs,  I  am  par- 
ticularly cognizant  of  the  importance  of 
continued  exploration  Into  future  needs 
ot  America's  disabled  defenders.  One 
of  the  best  assurances  for  continued  ex- 
ploration in  this  field  is  the  DAY  orga- 
nisation Itself,  which  is  dedicated  to  pro- 
moting and  sumwrtlng  continuation  of 
preaent  Federal  benefit  programs,  as  well 
a«  their  exiNuision  and  Improvement  as 
the  needs  of  our  disabled  veterans  grow. 

I  am  honored.  KCr.  Speaker,  to  show 
this  maiic  of  respect  to  the  members  of 
the  DAY  as  a  tribute  to  their  service,  to 
their  courage,  to  their  Immense  contri- 
butioa  to  this  ooimtry's  strength  and  se- 
curity. They  have  sacrificed  their 
strength  as  individuals  for  their  coun- 
try's welfare.  The  least  that  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  assembled  here 
can  do  for  them  Is  to  acknowledge  the 
extent  of  their  patriotism  on  this  day  set 
aside  to  mark  the  34th  anniversary  of 
their  congressional  incorporation. 

I  know  all  Americans  everjrwhere  are 
grateful,  as  am  I,  to  the  dedicated  and 
able  membership  and  specialized  staff  of 
DAY  for  the  helping  hand  extended  to 
America's  disabled  defenders. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uke  the 
rest  of  our  eolleagiies,  I  am  proud  to 
participate  in  an  event  in  which  Congress 
pays  tribute  to  the  commendable  work 
of  the  Disabled  American  Yeterans.  I 
am  especially  jMroud  on  this  occasion 
beeaiise  the  current  DAY  national  com- 
mander Is  my  good  friend  and  feUow 
Marylander,  Claude  L.  CaUegary.  who 
has  also  dlsUnguished  himself  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  attorneys  of  Baltlmora. 

I  know  that  aU  of  the  3,329  Maryland 
members  of  the  DAY,  who  make  up  the 
24  chapters  throughout  the  State,  are  as 
proud  of  Claude  CaUegary  as  I  am  for 
the  work  he  has  done  during  his  tenure 
in  olBee. 

Since  Its  founding  on  Christmas  Day, 
1*19,  by  a  smaU.  dedicated  group  of  dls- 
aUed  vettrmas,  the  DAY  has  continued 
to  swell  Hs  ranks  until  today  Its  mem- 
benhlp  totals  ov«r  230,000. 

During  this  period,  the  organlsaUon 
DM  ptrfonned  a  number  of  remarkable 
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services  in  bdialf  of  aU  disabled  veterans. 
Perhaps  its  most  widely  known  activity 
is  the  distribution  of  miniature  license 
Itotes  for  use  (m  key  rings.  Through 
this  acUvity  the  DAY  has  been  aUe  to 
return  over  a  million  sets  of  lost  car  keys 
to  their  owners.  And  also  through  this 
activity,  millions  of  the  rest  of  us  have, 
by  returning  a  contribution  to  the  DAY 
along  with  the  auto  tag  registration  card, 
have  been  able  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion for,  and  support  of,  the  work  of  this 
organization. 

But  probably  the  most  important  work 
of  the  Disabled  American  Yeterans  is  Its 
national  service  program  through  which 
120  full-time  national  service  officers  help 
all  disabled  veterans  get  the  help  they 
need  in  medical  care,  rehabilitation, 
ccMnpensation,  Job-training,  employment 
and  insurance.  These  men,  usually  dis- 
abled veterans  themselves,  work  long, 
hard  hours.  They  are  highly  skilled 
specialists  who  have  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  veterans  legislation  and  of  Its 
subsequent  administration.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  national  service  officers, 
over  1,500,000  claims  have  been  handled 
for  disabled  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  war,  I  again  salute  the  work  of 
the  Disabled  American  Yeterans  on  their 
34th  anniversary  of  their  congressional 
charter. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
on  the  34th  anniversary  we  have  the 
privilege  to  honor  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Yetertuis  for  service  to  our  wartime 
wounded  and  injured  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole. 

An  organization  such  as  the  DAY  is  of 
special  Importance  and  interest  while 
the  war  In  Yletnam  continues,  bringing 
about  the  disablement  and  injury  of 
nuuiy  of  the  finest  youths  in  our  country. 
The  DAY'S  Job  is  concerned  with  these 
Injured  and  disabled  American  veterans 
of  our  former  wars. 

It  is  sad  but  true  that  war,  even  when 
it  results  in  victory,  causes  grief  to  peo- 
ple of  both  sides.  And  now  when  mass 
communication  is  making  us  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  horrors  of  this  pres- 
ent war,  people  everywhere  should  take 
the  time  to  stop  and  honor  a  group 
which  has  been  working  for  our  disabled 
veterans  since  that  Christmas  Day,  1019. 
In  Cincinnati. 

Thirty-four  years  ago  Congress 
chartered  the  DAY  'to  advance  the  in- 
terest and  work  for  the  betterment  of 
all  wounded,  injured,  and  disabled  vet- 
erans, to  co<9erate  with  the  U.S.  Yet- 
erans' Administration  and  all  other 
Federal  agencies  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
advancing  and  improving  the  condition, 
health,  and  Interest  of  all  disaMed  vet- 
erans." Congress  should  consider  this  a 
time  for  reaffirming  our  faith  in  this  or- 
ganization and  its  membership  who  have 
done  so  much  to  better  the  condition  of 
our  dlsaUed  veterans  throxighout  the 
country. 

Congressmen  hear  many  complaints 
of  "too  much  Government  spending." 
but  the  DAY  Is  one  organization  which 
has  advanced  the  cause  of  the  disabled 
veteran  and  his  family  without  Oovern- 
ment  aid.   This  is  the  case  of  an  organi- 


zation composed  of  men  whose  sense  of 
responsibility  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  experiences  of  war.  Por  example  it 
Is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  DAYs  pro- 
gram cost  in  excess  of  $1.5  million  last 
year,  but  not  1  cent  was  Federal  tax 
money.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  n 
the  national  service  officers  of  the  Dav 
have  given  assistance  without  cost  to  (me 
and  a  half  million  disabled  vetexans  and 
their  families  in  obtaining  medical  care, 
hospitalization,  disability  compensation! 
rehabilitation,  job  training,  and  employ- 
ment. 

These  were  all  services  that  were  due 
the  families  and  vetertms  of  our  past 
wars,  but  through  some  slip  they  had 
been  left  out.  In  the  age  of  big  govern- 
ment the  DAY  serves  by  fighting  for  what 
is  due  to  the  disabled  veteran,  and  with- 
out such  an  organization  how  many, 
without  the  funds  or  knowledge  of  the 
law  to  help  themselves,  could  not  obtain 
what  was  rightfully  theirs?  All  of  us 
should  thank  the  DAY  for  its  service  to 
the  disabled  veterans,  who  have  given 
of  their  whole  self  in  the  fight  for  de- 
mocracy throxighout  the  world. 

As  Americans,  once  again  we  are  In- 
volved in  a  war  to  defend  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  our  sons  will  give  of  them- 
selves in  the  struggle,  a  characteristic 
which  has  been  true  of  Americans  from 
1776  to  the  present  day.  We  need  an 
organization  such  as  the  DAY  during  this 
time  of  war  to  aid  and  provide  continu- 
ing interest  In  those  of  our  citizens  who 
have  been  disabled  In  this  the  latest  of 
the  wars.  Today  we  must  call  upon  all 
citizens  to  support  the  DAY  financially 
through  contributions,  even  small  ones 
and,  of  course,  the  large  ones,  to  help  it 
in  Its  work  of  service. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  celebrate  the  34th  anniversary 
of  Disabled  American  Veterans.  It  is 
fitting  that  the  Congress  should  set  aside 
time  to  salute  this  group,  for  each  of  its 
members  has  sacrificed  part  of  his  phys- 
ical well-being  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
In  addition.  Disabled  American  Veterans 
onbodies  within  Itself  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues of  patriotism,  sacrifice,  enterprise, 
and  self-reliance — qualities  which  in 
themselves  are  almost  a  definition  of  the 
name  "American." 

On  Christmas  Day,  1919,  200  disabled 
veterans  of  World  War  I  met  hi  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio.  It  would  be  accurate  to  say 
that  the  organization  which  grew  out  of 
that  meeting  was  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  enduring  Christmas  presents  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation. 

Since  the  day  of  Its  founding.  Disabled 
American  Yeterans  has  become  the  larg- 
est organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
It  now  numbers  more  than  231,000  mem- 
bers— and  Its  Infiuence  has  benefited 
many  thousands  more  than  that.  Just 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  or- 
ganization has  helped  over  a  million  and 
a  half  disabled  veterans  secure  medical 
care,  compensation.  Job  training,  em- 
ployment, and  other  benefits. 

In  addition,  these  Americans  returned 
from  the  battlefield  to  play  a  vlgoroui 
role  In  the  Government  which  their 
sacrifices  helped  to  preserve.  Nearly  aO 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  since 
1920  for  the  benefit  of  disabled  veterans 
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has  been  rqxinsored  by  ^le  DAY.  This 
includes  the  OI  bill  of  rights  which  has 
benefited  countless  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  disabled  ai|d  otherwise. 

And  so  it  Is  with  greatj  t>leasur^  that  I 
Join  today  with  my  collMigues  to  cheer 
this  organization  of  Amqijlcans  that  has 
meant  so  much  to  Ame 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Stieaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  In  giving  ispecial  recog- 
nition to  the  34th  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  a  Federal  chafter  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterarui.  As  a  member 
of  the  DAV  myself,  I  hate  had  a  close 
association  with  the  orBanlzation  and 
know  first  hand  of  its  fi&  work. 

While  the  DAY  was  chartered  in  1933, 
the  anniversary  we  celebrate  today,  the 
actual  record  of  service  of  this  organlza- 


In  Cln- 

Day  In  1919. 

Y  has  grown 

Ambers  and  to 


tion.  began  with  Its 
dnnatl,  Ohio,  on  CI 
From  that  time  on,  the 
through  service  to  its 
tbe  Nation. 

The  DAY  has  been  the  sponsor  of 
nearly  all  beneficial  legislation  affecting 
disabled  veterans  since  1920.  It  is  the 
only  national  veterans  organization  to 
have  a  network  of  service  officers  who 
are  paid  and  directed  by  the  national 
organization.  These  serflce  officers  are 
located  in  VA  regional  offices  throughout 
tiie  Nation  where  they  aqq  always  avail- 
able to  help  disabled  vetenms  and  to  act 
In  their  behalf.  , 

The  DAV  does  not  resi  tlct  Its  help  to 
members  of  Its  organlzatUm,  but  repre- 
sents any  disabled  Vetera  i  or  his  family 
without  charge,  in  clainii  for  benefits. 
"Hie  DAV  service  reprei  ^ntaUves,  dis- 
abled veterans  themselv(^,  are  able  to 
understand  the  problems 
who  come  to  them  for  hej 

Of  special  interest  Is 
DAV's  national  service  program  in  the 
past  fiscal  year  cost  $1.5  Million  and  yet 
not  1  cent  of  Federal  tumoney  went 
Into  the  program.  I 

In  my  own  efforts  to  aiij  'veterans  from 
my  district,  I  have  had  Itjie  very  finest 
cooperation  from  the  DAV  and  our  Joint 
efforts  have  enabled  (huI  [disabled  vet- 
wans  to  get  prompt  and  ifflcient  service 
on  their  claims. 

I  look  forward  to  a  contUiuatton  of  this 
toe  relationship  with  the  DAY  in  be- 
half of  all  our  disabled  vHterans. 

"-  HELSTOSKL     Ml}.  Speaker,  the 


faced  by  those 
fact  that  the 
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National  Archives  of  the!  IDnlted  Statea 
contains  a  document  th^^  la  most  pre- 
cious to  the  Disabled  AmeHcan  Yeterans. 

It  Is  an  act  to  Incorp^itrte  the  Dls- 
»led  American  Veteran^  of  the  World 
War,  approved  June  1%  1933— Public 
Act  No.  126,  72d  Congress.  1st  session. 

It  Is  because  of  this  doottment  that  we 
»ke  time  today  to  conitiemorate  the 
*ia  anniversary  of  this  fteat  organlza- 
oon  which  has  done  so  mtlch  to  the  vet- 
wans  of  our  past  conflict*,.  World  War  I. 
^«W  War  n.  the  Koreari  iconfllct-and. 
to  the  future,  those  of  oitt  preaent  con- 
flict In  Vietnam.  T 

The  Ettsabled  Americatj  Yeterans  was 
?9*™red  by  a  special  actUf  Congress  In 
^  for  the  purpose  erf  4^<Ung  free, 
05»rt.  personalized  Bery&  for  the  dis- 
abled defenders  of  Am^  in  World 
war  L    This  rehabiUtattknprogram  la 


designed  to  help  these  wartime  disabled 
veterans  to  held  themselves.  Originally, 
of  course,  this  service  vras  utilized  by 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  but  today  the 
files  of  the  Disabled  American  Yeterans 
Include  World  War  n  veterans  and  the 
Korean  eonfilct  veterans  as  well. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  pro- 
vides space  in  each  of  its  regl<mal  offices 
throughout  the  Nation  for  the  national 
service  officers  of  the  Disabled  Ameri-. 
can  Veterans.  Space  is  also  provided  in 
each  district  office  and  In  the  central  of- 
fice in  Washington,  D.C.  This  space  is 
provided  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion because  It  Is  recognized  that  veter- 
ans need  expert  legal  help  in  the 
development  and  prosecution  of  their 
claims.  Each  case  as  handled  by  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  receives 
the  attention  of  national  service  officers 
who  have  spent  many,  many  years  In 
this  specialized  branch  of  the  law. 
Some  of  these  national  service  officers 
are  attorneys  at  law  and  all  of  them  are 
attorneys  in  fact,  devoting  their  talents 
in  the  practice  of  this  profession  which 
demands  that  constant  attention  be 
given  to  the  changes  in  rules  and  regu- 
lations by. the  Veterans'  Administration 
as  well  as  by  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans' 
organization  Is,  of  course,  very  active  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress  as  guardians  and 
protectors  of  veterans.  As  a  member  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  Disabled  American 
Yeterans  have  been  most  active  In  fight- 
ing to  secure  legislation  which  would 
benefit  over  2  million  of  the  Nation's  dis- 
abled veterans. 

In  its  service  and  legislative  programs 
the  Disabled  American  Yeterans  la 
mindful  of  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
founded,  which  is  that  this  Nation's  first 
duty  to  yeterans  is  the  rehabilitation  of 
Its  wartime  disabled.  The  principle  in- 
cludes: 

First.  Proper  and  adequate  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans  for  disabilities  in- 
curred In  or  aggravated  by  military  duty. 

Second.  Adequate  compensation  for 
the  degree  of  disablement  caused  by 
such  disabilities. 

Third.  Trainliig  and/or  educaticm  to 
restore  employabillty  of  the  wartime  dis- 
abled into  gainf 111  employment. 

Fourth.  Adequate  compensation  to  the 
widows,  minor  children,  and  depend«it 
parents  of  veterans  who  die  as  the  result 
of  a  service-incurred  disability. 

Unlike  its  connotation,  the  Disabled 
American  Yeterans  does  not  limit  its  aid 
to  disabled  veterans  to  those  who  are 
members.  Indeed  many  veterans  served 
by  the  Disabled  American  Yeterans  in 
their  claims  are  not  even  eligible  for 
membership  In  the  organization. 

One  of  the  Interesting  aspects  of  the 
membership  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  Is  the  fact  that  it  has  continued 
to  grow  and  today  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  2  million  veterans  receiving  dis- 
ability compensation  have  Joined  this 
fine  organization.  This  membendilp 
points  to  the  Interest  by  disabled  yeter- 
ans in  this  organization  which  has  as  its 
sole  purpose  the  welfare  of  those  who 
were  disabled  dtulng  times  of  war. 


The  service  record  of  the  Disabled 
American  Yeterans  Is  one  that  the  veter- 
ans can  be  Justly  proud  of .  For  example,  • 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans'  national 
service  officers  have  given  free  assistance 
to  more  than  1,500,000  disabled  veterans 
and  their  families  in  obtaining  medical 
care,  hospitalization,  disability  oHnpen- 
sation,  rehabllitatimi.  Job  training,  and 
employment. 

During  the  last  6  months  of  1965,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans'  national 
service  program  handled  40,742  cases 
which  provided  more  than  $55.5  million 
in  benefits  to  disabled  veterans.  During 
the  same  period,  the  national  sendee 
office  staff  reviewed  115,622  YA  claims, 
made  56,215  appearances  before  rating 
boards  and  prepared  30,926  briefs. 

Nearly  all  beneficial  legislation  affect- 
ing disabled  veterans  that  has  passed 
Congress  since  1920  has  been  sponsored 
by  the  Disabled  American  Veterans— in- 
cluding the  famed  GI  bill  of  rights. 

With  a  membership  of  more  than 
231,000  it  is  evident  that  the  Disabled 
American  Yeterans  must  seek  other  sup- 
port other  than  membership  dues 
alone  to  carry  on  its  great  work.  The 
Disabled  American  Yeterans  nati(»ial 
service  program  for  the  i»st  fiscal  year 
cost  in  excess  of  $1.6  million.  And,  yet. 
not  one  ooit  of  Federal  tax  mmey  goes 
into  this  program. 

The  IMsabled  American  Yeterans  In- 
come is,  to  a  large  extent,  derived  from 
its  Idento-Tsg  project.  Here  the  Dis- 
abled American  Yeterans  renders  a  dis- 
tinct service  to  millions  of  the  Nation's 
motorists.  These  familiar  miniature 
license  tags,  which  are  attached  to  a  key 
ring,  have  helped  return  more  than  3 
mlllKm  sets  of  lost  car  keys  free  to  Amer- 
ican motorists,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  a  ccmtributlon  has  been  made  pre- 
viously. Motorists  are  asked  to  con- 
tribute something  toward  this  program. 
If  they  80  desire. 

Fortunately,  the  receipts  from  these 
Idento-tags  have  enabled  the  Disabled 
American  Yeterans  to  maintain  its  full- 
time  staff  of  national  service  oflloers, 
which  number  150  professionally-trained 
officers,  each  one  a  disabled  veteran. 
This  staff  of  attorneys  in  fact  is  the 
largest  national  staff  of  any  veterans 
organization,  and  aU  juv  accredited  by 
the  YA  to  •vpeea  before  claim  rating 
boards. 

If  each  recipient  of  the  idento-tags 
were  to  donate  $1,  the  Disabled  American 
Yeterans  would  be  able  to  expand  its  re- 
habilitation services  not  only  in  the  re- 
gional ofllces  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, but  also  to  all  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals.  It  would  enable  the 
organlsatiCHi  to  provide  personsJlzed 
service  to  bedridden  patients,  many  of 
whMn  are  in  great  need  of  rehabilita- 
tion service  during  their  time  of  con- 
finonent.  / 

By  continuing  to  support  the  Disabled 
American  Yeterans  the  American  puUlo 
will  continue  to  siqjport  one  ot  the  great 
benefits  of  a  free  Nation,  that  is  to  assure 
Its  Nation's  defenden  a  life  of  seeozltr 
and  dignity,  notwithstanding  disaUe- 
ment  that  may  have  bem  incurred  dur- 
ing the  mortal  battles  fought  In  tbs 
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eoune  at  the  preaerratioln  of  our  free 
instltattons. 

So.  on  this  34th  anxilvenazT  of  the  DIs- 
aided  American  Veterans.  I  salnte  them 
on  the  fine  perfonnance  record  at  the 
past,  and  with  to  extend  miy  most  sincere 
vlshes  for  success  in  tlie  future  assist- 
ance that  they  win  give  so  readily  to 
our  disabled  reterans  and  their  famines. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  work  close- 
ly with  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
and.  as  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Oommlttee.  they  have  my  fullesi  co- 
operation In  the  problems  which  they 
wish  to  brine  to  the  nnmmit.t^» 

Mr.  RACE.  lifr.  Speaker,  one  of  this 
Nation's  most  distlngiilshart  veteran  aerr- 
loe  orgwntiattons  will  observe  tomorrow 
the  34th  anniversary  of  the  granting  of 
its  congrcssloDal  charter. 

The  organisation  to  which  I  refer  is  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  the  largest 
single  veterans  OTganlsatton  of  wartime 
injured  and  disabled  in  both  the  Nation 
and  the  world. 

The  Disabled  Anterkan  Veterans  is  an- 
other example  of  the  great  American  tra- 
dition oS  mm  banding  together  to  bdp 
themselves  ovwoome  a  eommon  problem, 
for  this  organisation  was  f<Hmed  by  the 
wartime  disabled,  of  the  wartime  dis- 
abled, and  for  the  wartime  disabled.  The 
history  ol  the  DAV  dates  back  much 
earlier  than  the  34  years  during  which 
it  has  been  chartered.  Fwmed  by  a 
dedicated  group  of  Wwrld  War  I  dis- 
abled veterans  on  Christmas  Day  in  1919. 
the  DAV  has  today  grown  to  more  than 
231.000  members. 

Unfortunately,  the  problems  and  needs 
of  the  wartime  disabled  that  i«qufa-ed  at- 
tention when  the  organisation  was 
formed  in  ItlO  stiU  eadst  today.  The 
World  War  I  doughbosFs  irtw  were  the 
foundws  of  tlie  DAV  have  been  Joined  by 
the  World  War  n  OI  and  the  Korean 
conflict  and  Vietnam  omfllct  American 
fighting  men  who  were  disabled  in  the 
service  of  their  country. 

In  achieving  its  aim,  the  assistance  of 
our  wartime  dimtdcd.  the  DAV  has  hdd 
true  to  its  purpose  by  remaining  nonpar- 
tisan to  outside  interests  and  dedicated 
only  to  the  service  of  its  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wotdd  add  my  praise.  I 
would  add  my  oommendatiaa.  I  would  of - 
f«r  my  oongratuiatlons  to  the  many  oth- 
ers iriio  have  recognised  the  contribu- 
tions of  this  most  notable  organization  tm 
this,  the  conmJetion  of  34  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service. 

Mr.  miSDBL.  Mr.  ^leaker,  we  pause 
today  during  our  legislattvc  tasks  to  take 
note  that  on  June  17,  19M,  the  DAV— 
DisaMed  America  Veterans— marks  its 
3Mh  anntversary  of  contlnuuus  awlce 
to  dlMiMed  service  men  and  women  as  a 
oongremiooaUy  chartered  national  veter- 
ans' organlratlop. 

The  DAV  was  actually  organlHd  In 
1019  by  Judge  Robert  8.  Marx,  of  Cln- 
dnnati.  OUo,  together  with  a  group  of 
wounded  World  War  I  veterans.  Ftom 
this  sman  baginnint  it  has  steadily  grown 
to  more  than  331jOOO  members  today, 
with  Un4  kxal  diapteis  in  the  United 
States  and  its  poMH^om. 

XiBt  us  rcfleet  a  miMaent  and  acknoisd- 
that  our  great  rauion  would  not  ex- 


ist If  It  had  not  been  for  the  members 
of  oxir  Armed  Forces. 

It  is  true  we  strive  for  peace,  but  with- 
out our  military  we  would  not  have  peace. 
Tb  be  a  fighting  man  for  one's  country 
is  to  be  engaged  in  a  notde  profession. 
Indeed.  It  Is  to  protect,  not  only  our  own 
sovereignty  and  nations!  Integrity,  but 
equally  to  protect  our  wives,  our  children, 
and  our  dear  ones. 

From  the  days  of  the  dim  pcut  to  the 
present,  from  the  Holy  Bible  and  from 
the  annals  of  history  we  know  fun  wen 
our  debt  to  the  heroes  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

The  DAV,  c<»iposed  of  our  own  dis- 
abled former  American  servicemen,  wear 
their  battle  scars  and  wounds  as  badges 
of  their  valor  and  courage.  Let  us  never 
forget  that  these  men  faced  our  enemies 
and  fought  the  good  fl^t  for  us  and  our 
fellofw  Americans  as  weU  as  for  freedom- 
loving  people  throughout  the  world. 

Do  we  not  thriU  at  the  sight  of  our 
Star-Spangled  Banner  or  when  we  hear 
our  national  anthem?  Do  we  not  exhibit 
Justifiable  iiride  to  say  we  are  citizens  of 
the  UMted  States?  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
our  glorious  country  is  the  best  and 
greatest  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This 
being  true,  let  us,  therefore,  realize  that 
it  was  not  the  woik  of  Uie  statesmen 
alone,  but  it  was  the  sacrifice  of  our 
veterans  that  made  these  things  posible. 

Our  predecessors  who  sat  in  these  seats 
and  in  this  House  of  Representatives  in 
1932,  chartered  the  DAV,  and  I  quote: 

To  advance  the  Interest  of  and  work  for 
the  betterment  of  aU  wounded.  Injured  and 
disabled  vetarans  *  •  *  to  cooperate  with  the 
VJO.  Vetefamr  Admlnlatratkm  and  all  other 
Federal  agencies  devoted  to  the  canae  o<  ad- 
vanctng  and  UnprorUag  the  condition  and 
Intereat  ol  aU  rtleahled  veterana. 

IWs  splendid  cnganlsatlon  is  a  non- 
partisan association  whose  sole  purpose 
is  to  provide  service  and  assistance  to 
our  disabled  veterans,  their  widows,  or- 
phans, and  dependents.  I  wish  to  invite 
the  attention  of  my  coUeagues  in  the 
Congress  to  the  fact  that  since  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  n,  the  DAV  na- 
tional service  officers  have  given  assist- 
ance to  more  than  1^  minion  disabled 
veterans  and  their  families  in  obtaining 
medical  care,  hospitalization.  disabOity 
compensation,  rehabilitation.  Job  train- 
ing, and  emidoyment.  There  is  no 
charge  to  the  veteran  for  this  service 
and  the  DAV  does  not  receive  any  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance. 

Nearly  aU  legislation  of  benefit  to  our 
disabled  servicemen  and  women  that  has 
been  enacted  Into  law  sinee  1920  has  been 
actively  supported  by  the  DAV. 

I,  therefore,  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  made  by  my  coUeagues 
respecting  the  occasion  we  martc  and  add 
my  own  heartiest  felicitations  and  good 
widies  to  the  DAV.  May  it  continue  to 
succeed  in  Its  beneficial  activities  and 
endeavors  for  our  brothers-ln-arms. 

m  conclusion.  I  wish  to  recaU  the  words 
of  our  late  President  Kennedy  who  said: 

Tour  experience  In  the  crucible  of  war  has 
atrengthened  your  sense  of  responafhraty  so 
that  othera  may  look  to  you  with  truat.  And 
your  ocample  eontlitnea  to  Inaplre  all  Amer- 
lea%  pbydeally  handicapped,  both  veteran 
and  nonv«t«ran. 


Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  lAr.  ^>eaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  coUeagues  in  to- 
day's tribute  to  the  Disabled  Am»r^^^„ 
Veterans  and  to  the  outstanding  wait 
this  fine  organization  has  done  in  bebsU 
of  those  of  our  f  eUow  citizens  who  bnt 
suCTered  wounds  in  war  so  that  others 
might  enjoy  life  in  peace. 

Happily,  the  wound  I  received  in  the 
Pacific  during  World  War  n  gives  me  no 
particular  trouble  now,  but  I  know  of  the 
less  fortunate  who  have  needed  help  and 
who  have  received  that  hdp  quickly  and 
sympathetically  from  the  DAV. 

It  is  no  sman  organization  we  salute 
today  on  the  eve  of  its  34th  anniversary 
as  a  congresslonany  chartered  body. 
The  DAV  has  almost  1,900  chapters 
around  the  country  with  a  membership 
of  231 ,000  that  includes  disabled  veterans 
from  5  wars.  It  apeia/tes  on  a  budget 
of  $1^  minion  a  year  with  more  than 
150  service  oCDcers  standing  ready 
throughout  the  Nation  to  help  those 
wartime  disabled  veterans  in  need  of  ad- 
ministrative assistance. 

I  like  to  think  that  there  Is  a  par- 
ticularly close  link  between  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  and  the  Cbmmlttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  which  it  is  my 
privUege  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.  It  has  been  the  goal  of  this 
committee,  through  the  years,  to  serve 
primarily  those  veterans  who  contributed 
something  more  In  service  thtm  the  time 
any  of  us  would  willingly  give  to  the 
defense  of  our  Nation  and  the  principles 
in  which  we  believe. 

The  boDunittee  has  affwded  top 
priority  to  legislation  dealing  with  those 
veterans  kiUed  and  wouivded  in  action 
and  to  their  dependents;  and  to  assisting 
aU  veterans  in  overcoming  the  disrupUoD 
to  their  lives  that  active  duty  Inevitably 
brings. 

These  goieral  goals  have  also  been  the 
goals  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
In  a  responsible  way,  the  DAV  has  co- 
operated with  the  Coiigress  In  promoting 
a  sound  veterans  program  that  recog- 
nizes not  the  dole  but  duty,  not  the 
political  situaticm  but  our  moral  obllgs- 
tion. 

On  this  important  occasion.  I  know 
I  speak  for  aU  in  saying  that  we  are 
looking  forward  to  working  In  the  same 
spirit  of  cooperation  m  the  future.  Tht 
noost  puUiCksed  veteran  of  today  wears  a 
green  beret.  But  as  the  representattve 
of  sdl  of  today's  fighting  men  be  sym- 
bolises the  omtlnuing  spirit  of  our  coun- 
try to  stand  up  for  freedom  wherever 
it  is  challenged  and,  as  such,  deserves  our 
omtlnued  support  and  assistance. 

I  am  glad  to  Join  the  DAV  in  the  pledge 
of  such  help  that  is  signified  hi  today's 

Mr.HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  todayli 
celebration  of  the  congressional  charter- 
ing of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
hi  1934  means  a  great  deal  to  me  as  a 
veteran  and  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
First  of  aU,  as  a  veteran  I  understand 
the  sacrifice  made  by  many  Amerieam  m 
wars.  When  a  war  is  ended  it  is  not  tbe 
end  of  an  ttie  suCcring  doe  to  the  war. 
espedaDy  In  tlie  ease  at  a  disabled  vet- 
eran who  might  not  be  able  to  adlast 
to  ctvlhan  life  because  of  his  handicap 
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or  lack  of  tndnlng.  Thti4, 1  Me  a  very 
personal  side  to  the  effort*  miMle  by  the 
DAV  to  aid  veterans  in  obtaining  medical 
care,  dlsabiUty  compens4^on,  rehabUl- 
tatlon.  and  employment 

Second,  I  feel  a  duty  fk  a  Congress 
man  to  be  fair  in  providlig  compensa- 
tion for  the  human  costs  m  a  war  which 
Include  the  disabled  vetn-uis.  There 
(ore,  I  win  continue  to  slmongly  support 
legislation  beneficial  to  dsabled  veter- 
ans. I 

The  DAV  deserves  congratulations  for 
giving  free  assistance  to  more  than  1 
million  disabled  veterans  4lnce  the  close 
of  the  Second  World  War  J  Furthermore. 
the  DAV  has  had  a  prolttlnent  role  in 
promoting  helpful  legist  Jitlon  for  dis- 
abled veterans  since  192(  ^ 

The  DAV's  record  is  e\  f  n  more  com- 
mendable when  one  realues  that  there 
have  been  no  Federal  f  untis  given  to  the 
DAV  for  its  large  coimseling  program. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  DAV  has  done 
and  win  continue  to  do  a  remarkable 
service  to  the  disabled  v4terans  who  so 
deserve  the  tribute  of  thb  Nation. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  Mr.  Speak- 
er, It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
that  I  rise  today  to  honor  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  Its  $4th  Anniver- 
sary as  a  congressionally  lohartered  vet- 
erans organization.  I 

This  organization,  under  the  leader- 
ihb)  of  its  national  comnilinder,  Claude 
L  Callegary.  has  a  sple^^d  record  of 
achievement  in  serving 
abled  veterans.  It  has  as| 
pose  the  advancement  of 
disabled  ex-serviceman. 
pendents,  and  orphans. 

The  work  of  the  DAV  ik  icarried  on  by 
a  corps  of  150  prof  ession^^y  trained  na- 
tional service  officers,  each!  one  a  disabled 
veteran.  Of  particular  importance  is 
tbe  fact  that  aU  of  these  tificers  are  ac- 
credited by  the  VA  to  api 
the  claims  of  disabled 
the  claim  rating  boards. 
the  scope  of  the  work  of  L 
nizatlon  is  refiected  in  the 
the  end  of  World  War  n. 
tlonal  service  officers  halve  given  free 
•ffiistance  to  more  than ,  1,500,000  dis- 
jWed  veterans  and  thUr  famiUes. 
Moreover,  during  the  last  1 6  months  of 
iw5,  the  DAV  national  service  program 
htndled  40,742  cases  and  the  staff  re- 
rtewwi  115.622  VA  claims,  and  made 
SM15  appearances  before  rating  boards. 

I  beUeve  that  the  DAV  can  be  espe- 
^  proud  of  the  fact  tli^at,  although 
uieir  program  costs  to  excels  of  $1.5  mU- 
uon  not  one  cent  of  Fedettd  tax  money 
has  been  requested  or  re< 
we  DAV  funds  come  froi 
oues  and  from  the  DA' 
Mento-Tag  program.  I 
Americans  everywhere  ai 
wese  miniature  license  tima.  xnai  mey 
have  proven  to  be  of  great  assistance  to 
»e  American  public,  as  wW  as  a  soui«e 
«r  revenue  for  the  DAV.  ts  refiected  by 
"e  lact  that  more  than  fl  mfiUon  seta 
to  aT  ^  ^^  ^^«  beenl  Returned  free 
^American  motoriste  beciase  of  the  car 
"ttnse  Idento-Tag  prograMT 

tainSf  *^*  organlzatl^  has  mata- 
1^  a  splendid  record  for  bipartisan 
■««tance  and  overaU  achJtvanent  here 
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In  the  Nation's  Capital,  llie  success  In 
this  area  can  be  attributed  to  a  great 
degree  to  the  fact  that  in  Chet  Huber 
the  DAV  has  an  exceUent  director  of  na- 
tional legislation.  He  has  worked  haM 
and  successfully  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  individual  Congressman  the  DAV 
program  to  assist  the  disabled  veteran. 

I  know  that  aU  Americans  Join  me  In 
wishing  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
every  success.  Without  question,  assist- 
ance to  the  veteran,  his  widow,  orphan, 
and  dependent  should  have  the  highest 
priority.  The  DAV  has  performed  and 
is  performing  an  important  function  in 
pointing  out  the  needs  of  the  disabled 
veteran  and  in  securing  the  aarfnt^^nre 
that  is  required  to  meet  these  needs. 
Congratulations.  DAV,  on  a  Job  weU  done. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ttexas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  a  oentiuy  ago,  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  stood  on  the  steps  of  this 
Capitol  and  caUed  upcm  the  people  of  a 
wartom  tuition  to  "strive  <m  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shaU  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  hUr  widow  and 
his  orphan." 

In  the  century  since  that  March  day 
in  1865.  there  has  been  much  work  to 
finish  tw  the  result  of  many  battles. 
There  have  been  myriads  of  wounds  to 
bind  up,  millions  of  veterans  who  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  many  thousands 
of  widows  and  orphans  to  be  cared  for. 
This  work  could  not  be  brought  about 
through  the  caU  of  statesmen,  no  matter 
how  noble  and  eloquent  their  words 
might  be.  "nils  work  required  willing 
hands,  and  hearts,  and  minds.  There 
are  stiU  wounds  to  be  healed  and  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  d^ndento  to 
be  cared  for. 

Today,  it  Is  the  privUege  of  this  body 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  organization 
organized  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
doing  the  work  so  eloquently  forecast  by 
the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Thirty- 
four  years  ago  tomorrow,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  approved  a  con- 
gressional charter  for  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  The  organisation 
had  actually  been  functioning,  in  a  less 
ofDclal  status,  shice  1919.  In  veterans 
hospitals,  at  regional  offices  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  in  dtles, 
towns,  and  villages  across  this  Nation, 
the  DAV  is  at  the  service  of  the  disabled 
veteran  and  his  dependente. 

For  their  great  humanitarian  achieve- 
ments across  this  Nation,  and  partic- 
ularly for  theh:  dedicated  service  to  the 
veterans  of  my  district.  I  am  proud  to 
Join  in  this  anniversary  tribute  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Mr.  TUNNET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans today  on  their  S4th  anniversary 
as  a  veterans  service  organization. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  have 
aided  more  than  1,500.000  disabled  vet- 
erans, their  widows  and  dependente  since 
their  Inception  in  1919.  This  record  of 
service  is  an  exceUent  iUustratlan  of 
Adlal  Stevenson's  definition  of  patriot- 
ism. In  a  speech  given  in  New  York  In 
1952,  the  late  Mr.  Stevenson  said: 

What  do  we  mean  by  patrlotlam  In  tbe  con- 
text of  our  times?  ...  A  patrlotlam  that  puta 


oountiy  ahead  of  self;  a  pstriotiam  which  la 
not  abort,  franalad  outbunta  at  amoUon.  but 
the  tranquU  and  eteady  dadloaUon  of  a  UXe- 
tlme.  There  are  words  that  are  easy  to 
utter,  but  this  Is  a  mighty  assignment. 

Indeed,  caring  for  America's  disabled 
veterans  is  a  mighty  assignment  but  it 
is  betaig  fuUUled  adndrably  by  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  association. 
These  men,  disabled  themselves,  work 
unceasingly  to  solve  service-coimected 
problems  of  their  feUow  disabled  vet- 
erans. These  are  men  who  put  country 
above  self  in  risking  their  Uves  1^  bear- 
ing sums  in  defense  of  the  American  way 
of  life  and  continue,  aelflessly,  to  dedi- 
cate their  time  to  their  coimtry  by  aM<ng 
her  wounded.  They  fight  different  bat- 
tles now  to  provide  Job  training,  employ- 
ment, education,  rehabmtatioa,  dlsabUliy 
compensation  and  medical  care,  to  all 
disabled  veterans,  without  the  aid  of 
Federal  assistance. 

It  is  weU  to  remember  that  the  scars 
of  battle  catmot  be  erased  by  a  cease-fire 
or  a  treaty.  For  both  the  victor  and  the 
vanquished  there  is  the  enormoiu  tf^rk 
of  rebuUdlng  a  way  of  life.  Time 
erases  the  fire  gutted  buildings  and  the 
ravished  fields  but  those  who  wei« 
wounded  caimot  be  completely  restored. 
They  can  be  helped  to  adjust  to  a  new 
way  of  life  but  this  is  a  great  chaUenge— 
a  challenge  weU  taken  by  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  Their  example  Is 
an  example  to  us  aU. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Bfir.  Speaker.  X  am 
honored  to  participate  in  ceremonies  to- 
day marking  the  34th  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  a  congressional  ehiuier  to 
the  DisaUed  American  Veterans.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  devoted  Ito  energies  to 
the  welfare  of  our  wartime  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  dependente  since  Jime 
1932. 

I  understand  that  a  handful  of  war- 
time veterans,  seeing  the  need  for  an 
organization  with  the  single  purpose  of 
helping  the  disabled  and  their  famiUes, 
organized  the  DAV. 

The  organization  is  today  oomposed  of 
more  than  231,000  members,  including 
veterans  of  two  World  Wars,  the  Korean 
war,  and  the  Vietnam  war.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  annual  dues  of  the  mon- 
bership  plus  funds  from  the  sale  of  Iden- 
to-Tags,  manufactured  and  distributed 
as  a  rdiablUtation  project 

I  am  advised  that  the  DAV  Is  the  only 
national  veteran's  organizati<m  to  di- 
rectly employ  and  supervise  the  work  of 
xuitional  service  officers  to  aid  dlsalried 
veterans  in  matters  of  employment,  com- 
pensation, hospitalization,  home  loans, 
education,  and  other  Intereete  affecting 
their  social  aiul  econ<nnic  welfare.  Since 
World  War  n  over  l.S  miUion  veterans 
have  received  this  service  free.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  the  cost  of  DAV's  serv- 
ices has  been  hi  excess  of  $1.5  miUion.  but 
not  one  penny  of  the  expenditure  was 
Federal  tax  money. 

The  DAV  has  always  been  In  the  fore- 
front as  nwnsors  of  legldation  for  the 
benefit  of  our  wartime  disabled  veterans, 
and  their  efforte  have  helped  to  make 
possible  the  beneficial  servtces  rendered 
by  our  Government. 

I  heartUy  commend  the  lead«vhlp  of 
the  DAV  for  theh-  worthwhUe  aetlvitiea 
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through  tbe  yean,  and  I  am  hanir  to 
joto  fai  TecogDbing  this  organlzBtion'* 
ontstsndliv  serrloe  to  oar  Nation's  dis- 
abled of  past  and  present  wars. 

»&.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  gives  me  great  pleastzre  to 
add  to  my  words  of  jvaiae  to  the  DAY  on 
this,  the  34th  annlverBary  of  the  grant- 
ing of  their  congressional  diarter.  The 
DAY  la  an  organization  which  deserres 
the  admlratfon  and  respect  of  aD  Amer- 
icans, espeeially  at  a  time  when  the 
UMted  States  Is  engaged  tai  another  eon- 
fllet  abroad. 

Tlie  money  expended  for  the  wei^xms 
and  materials  necessary  for  fighting  is 
not  the  total  cost  of  the  wars  which  we 
hare  fought  and  are  fighting.  The  cost 
of  tbe  Urea  that  are  lost  can  never  be 
measuied;  moreover,  it  is  impossible  to 
ealcttlale  the  sulferinK  of  those  ^iho  were 
wounded  or  maimed  for  Ufe. 

It  Is  In  this  last  area  that  tbe  DAY  de- 
serves special  praise.  It  is  the  only  vet- 
etans*  organteatlon  which  has  as  Its  sole 
concern  the  aiding  of  those  wlio  were 
seriously  and  permanently  Injured  In  the 
service  of  their  country.  The  DAY  main- 
tains 120  national  service  offices  across 
the  country,  lliese  offices  are  staffed  by 
disabled  veterans  themselves.  Other  dis- 
abled veterans  are  made  aware  of  what 
benefits  they  can  receive,  and  they  are 
helped  in  the  presentation  of  their  c^jses. 
More  than  V/i  million  cases  have  been 
handled  by  disabled  veterans  for  dis- 
abled veterans. 

This  is  not  tbe  only  way  in  which  tbe 
DAY  provides  assistance  for  our  Htfn^]^ 
veterans.  Through,  the  Idento-Tag 
license  plate  service,  hundreds  of  dis- 
abled veterans  are  empk^ed  at  wages 
comparable  to  those  in  private  industry. 
This  means  that  tbe  DAY  enables  those 
who  might  otherwise  be  unemployed  »vt 
dependent  on  public  frtlstanrf  to  do 
useful  work  and  become  acUve  members 
of  society. 

I  have  always  been  pnmd  to  support 
the  DAY  and  legislation  designed  to  bene- 
fit all  veterans.  It  Is  — r— ««fiy  pieas- 
wable  to  extend  my  eongzatulations  to 
the  DAY  on  their  anniversary  for  a  Job 
vcU  done,  and  my  sineere  beet  wishes 
in  their  oontinuing  effMis. 

Mrs.  GUUFFTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pilvUcge  for  me  to  Join  in  eelebimting 
the  34th  anntvctaary  o<  the  Disabled 
American  Yctcrans.  In  Jane  of  IMS.  the 
Tad  Congress  chartered  tbe  DAY  as  a  na- 
tional vetoans'  organkatton  to  work  In 
the  serviee  of  America's  wartime  dis- 
abled. 

Tbe  roots  of  the  DlsaUed  Am^vTin 
Yetenms  extend  back  to  World  War  I— 
a  war  that  carried  borne  3eo,eo«  wounded 
Amerieana.  A  group  of  these  valiant 
men.  bearing  the  bitter  scars  of  battle. 
met  tai  Cincinnati,  (Miio,  on  Ctuistmas 
Day  in  1M».  and  rtwHcated  an  organleed 
cCori  to  help  secure  the  anedal  needs  of 
the  disabled  veteran.  Stnee  that  day 
tbe  PAY  has  gresm  from  a  haodfol  of 
men  toa  I— iilHiisiilii  in  ex  was  of  a3l.oe« 
vetetaaa.  It  stands,  today,  the  largest 
vtMaas'  ergankatkn  of  wartime  injured 
and  disabled  in  the  world. 

For  almost  a  half  a  ecntajy.  the  Dte- 

'—'^'n"  Yeterans  has  pttuvided 

to   the   dlsaUed   veteran,   his 
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widow,  orphans,  and  dependents.  In 
su^  areas  as  medleal  care,  eoBpcnsa- 
tlon,  rrhaWlltation.  Job  training,  and  e«- 
plegrment  tt  has  offered  a  confident  and 
willing  beeping  hand. 

The  price  of  fk«edom  Is  high.  Ameriea 
cmtB  a  great  deal  to  its  disabled  vetenms 
who  have  tcngUk  for  thehr  coimtry  and 
fOr  freedom  everywhere.  Tbe  Disabled 
American  Yeterans  may  be  praised  In 
tlietr  efforts  to  provide  the  best  service 
and  beneflta  to  our  serrioemen.  We 
stand  together,  in  lasthig  gratitade,  for 
thctr  saciificee  on  the  battlefield,  and  are 
{XDOd  to  view  their  continued  service  to 
oar  coontry  as  lionored  veterans  and 
eltiaens. 

Mr.  KORNBOAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
ahBost  a  half  a  century,  the  Disabled 
American  Yeterans  organlsaticn  has  dte- 
tingaished  itsdf  in  its  aervioe  to  man- 
kind. 

Ftor  a  sman  group  of  <tedieated  dki- 
abled  veterans,  which  met  on  Christmas 
Day  l»l».  under  the  guidance  and  lead- 
ership of  the  late  Judge  Robert  S.  Marx 
in  Cincinnati,  the  DAY  has  grown  to 
become  the  largest  single  veterans  orga- 
nization of  wartime  injured  and  disabled. 

Because  ot  its  work  and  service,  the 
Inderal  Oovemment  recognized  its  con- 
tiitmtion  to  mankind  34  years  ago  to- 
morrowwlien  on  June  17,  1932,  tbe  72d 
CXmgresa  approved  a  charter  incorpo- 
rating the  Disabled  American  Veterans  as 
a  Federal,  nonprofit  orgaiUzatlon. 

The  200  WotM  War  I  disabled  veterans 
who  formed  the  nucleus  for  this  now 
wotM-famed  group  of  defeated  persons 
did  not  dream  that  today,  in  I960,  the 
DAY  membership  would  be  more  than 
231,000.  The  potential  is  growing  daily, 
for  as  we  meet  here  in  this  hallowed 
Hall.  American  military  men  are  falling 
in  battle  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world. 

The  DAY  is  sfaignlar  in  its  approa<^ 
to  aid  those  in  need  (rf  assistance.  It  has 
not  received,  nor  has  it  asked,  one  penny 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  carry 
ont  its  iKoad  program  of  service.  Yet. 
the  DAY  has  provided  a  network  of  serv- 
ice officers  who  are  paid  and  directed 
by  the  national  organization.  These 
officers  serve  in  Yeterans'  Administara- 
tkn  regional  officers  located  throogh- 
oui  the  country. 

The  DAY  provides  iranpartisan  service 
and  assistance  to  the  wartime  disabled, 
their  widows,  orplians,  and  d^iendents. 
Since  World  War  n  alone.  DAY  service 
«rffieer»  have  given  free  assistaiKe  to 
more  than  1.500.000  disabled  veterans 
and  their  families  in  obtaining  medical 
care,  hovltalizatlon.  disabiUty  compen- 
sation, rehabilitation.  Job  training  and 
cnq;)loyiueut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  add  my 
voice  to  that  of  my  coHeagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  these  American  heroes  whose 
bodies  may  have  been  crippled  in  service 
to  their  country,  but  wfaoae  hearts  luve 
been  enlarged  by  their  own  shattering 
ttOerienees.  May  thcr  oonttnuaDy  serve 
their  fellow  man  and  tfaelr  Nation. 

Mr.  CULUOAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marltt  the  S4th  annivenaty  of  the  grant- 
ing of  a  congresskmal  charter  to  tite 
Disabled  American  Yeterans.  This  an- 
niversary has  a  very  special  significance 
for  tlie  cttisens  of  ClncinnaU  and  the 


rcaklents  of  the  first  Oostgressiooal  Dfe. 
tilct  of  aoo  beeaoae  ahnost  50  yeais 
ago,  on  Christmas  Day  1»1»,  aoo  dh- 
aUed  veterans  of  Worid  War  I  gathered 
in  Cincinnati  and  formed  ttie  Disabled 
American  Yeterans  and  today  this  great 
wganiMtion  lias  a  membership  of  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  In  M34  local 
chapters  throughout  the  United  States, 
but  the  TWtional  headquarters  are  still 
located  in  Cincinnati,  CHilo,  in  my  con- 
gressional district 

The  late  Judge  Rot>ert  S.  Marx,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, was  one  of  the  founders  of  tbe 
DAY  and  was  its  first  natituial  eoa- 
maiida.  A  number  of  other  diittn- 
quisbed  Cincinnatlans  have  served  in  a- 
alted  and  reqwnslble  positions  with  the 
DAY  since  its  founding.  This  remark- 
able  organization  has  been  of  direct 
service  to  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  disabled  veterans  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  and  it  is  well  for  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  remember  that 
the  DAY  has  sponsored  and  supported 
nearly  every  piece  of  national  legisla- 
tion affectliig  disabled  veterans  that  has 
passed  the  Congress  since  1920.  includ- 
ing the  original  GI  bill  of  rights  and  the 
so-called  cold  war  OI  bill  which  was 
adopted  by  the  89th  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

The  record  of  dedicated  service  of  this 
organization  to  the  disabled  veterans  of 
America,  and  Indeed  to  an  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  merits  the  recogni- 
tion and  support  of  all  of  our  citizens 
and  all  the  MembNsrs  of  Congress. 

Bir.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  my  coUeagues.  and  Americans 
everywhere,  In  a  salute  to  the  Disabled 
American  Yeterans  on  the  occasion  of 
the  34th  anniversary  of  its  foundbig. 

As  a  veteran  of  both  World  Wars.  I 
know  something  of  the  toll  that  men 
can  exact  from  one  another  in  armed 
conflict.  As  a  former  member  of  tbe 
House  Yeterans'  Affairs  Ctunmittee,  I 
know  something  of  the  service  that  is 
rendered  by  organizations  such  as  tbe 
Disabled  American  Yeterans. 

The  disaMed  veteran  is  the  living  re- 
minder of  the  sacrifice  that  freedom  aiks 
of  its  followers.  Whether  and  when  that 
sacrifice  win  be  asked  is  never  our  choice, 
nor  is  the  degree  <rf  sacrifice— as  the 
thousands  of  wtiite  markers  on  Amer- 
ican militsury  graves  throughout  the 
world  attest.  But  the  effort  that  has 
been  made  in  l)ehalf  of  the  disabled  vet- 
otui  and  liis  family  has  been  a  matter 
of  iiersonal  chcAee  ever  since  the  DAV 
was  founded  by  the  late  Judge  Robert  8. 
Marx  just  34  years  ago. 

Nothing  is  so  typically  American  as 
the  belling  hand,  and  the  organisation 
that  carries  the  name.  "Disabled  Amer- 
ican Yeterans,"  exemiriifies  that  un- 
sdfish  spirit  hi  a  manner  that  Inspires 
men  eveiywliepe. 

We  aD  long  for  the  day  when  there 
will  be  no  need  for  this  kind  of  organisa- 
tion, but,  until  that  prayer  Is  answered, 
we  Jota  In  a  spirK  of  thaidAdDeBS 
that  this  outstanding  American  instltc- 
tlon  was  created. 

Mr.  HANI27.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  my  etdleagues  today  in  cdebrating 
the  34th  anniversary  of  the  DisalM 
American  Yeterans. 


recognized  as 
patriotic  orga- 


The  DAY  has  long 
one  of  the  outstanding 
nlzations  in  the  Unil^  States.  Its 
members  not  only  plaj^d  a  significant 
role  in  America's  trad%>tua  defense  of 
freedom,  they  also  play 
in  our  preaoit-day  preservation  of  that 
freedom.  i 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  the 
DAV  Is  the  object  of  considerable  com- 
munity esteem.  Chi^He  rl  30.  the  Howard 
Ifitchel  Cocmley  Chaptc  d,  was  chartered 
in  Onondaga  County  in  L947  with  an  ini- 
tial membership  of  23  n  an.  Today,  only 
19  years  later,  the  mem :  ership  of  chap- 
ter 30  has  risen  over  tea  ( Od  to  300  mem- 
bers. 

But  numbers  alone  do  i  lot  tell  the  story 
ci  the  DAY.  either  natl )  oally  or  locally. 
The  real  story  of  the  DAY  lies  In  its 
contritMitions.  its  contl cuing  contribu- 
tions to  our  free  society. 

If  I  may  for  a  mome )  t  then,  I  would 
like  to  relate  to  my  co leagues  some  of 
the  proud  community  a<  :l  Ivltles  in  wiilch 
central  New  York's  Cooi  ]  ey  chapter  par- 
ticipates. 

During  the  last  year  ( ir  so.  chapter  30 
has  engaged  In  numemus  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  less  f  ortun  lie  veterans  who 
are  patients  at  the  Yeter  »ku'  Administra- 
tion Hospital  in  Syractis  x  To  name  Just 
a  few  of  their  contrtbut  Ipns.  they  spon- 
sored a  trip  to  New  Yort  ICity  for  several 
of  the  patients;  they  caovided  tlie  pa- 
tients with  five  televisioi  lI  sets,  and  many 
popular  stereo  albmns,*  iiey  underwrote 
a  clamlmke  for  the  vete:  ins;  they  spon- 
sored a  trip  for  the  patie  rks  to  the  world- 
famous  Ice  FoIHes;  theyj  made  oontrilni- 
tions  to  the  organist  ftihd  at  the  hos- 
pital; they  purchased!  and  delivered 
Christmas  trees  to  the  hoeirftal  during 
the  holiday  seascm;  and  they  organized 
and  sponsored  several  parties,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  hoeidtal.  > 

Chapter  30  has  also  i^ikle  many  ccm- 
trlbutions  to  the  Natioiikl  Jewish  Hos- 
pital at  Denver.  [ 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  tne  outstanding 
Bctiritles  of  ebi^iter  30  f  the  DAY,  has 
Involved  the  young  peocfle  in  my  com- 
munity. Partlcnlar  relarence  is  made 
to  the  House  of  Provide  ace,  an  orphan- 
age operated  by  the  Ron  4n  Catholic  dio- 
cese of  Syracuse.  The  I  |AY  lias  won  the 
lifelong  admiration  of  il  Syracuse  and 
Onondaga  County  resiiknts  for  these 
programs.  The  orphans  fit  the  House  of 
Providence  will  not  sooo  forget  the  gen- 
erosity wiiich  underlies  t  ae  many  parties 
U)d  trips  given  them  byj  the  DAY. 

Nor  will  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Olri 
Scouts  forget  their  gif|t^  and 
bnuices. 

The  Coonley  chapter  Has  partiotpated 
m  our  community  schoi  irahip  program 
for  pro^)ectlve  nttfses;  fey  have  spon^ 
"ored  baseban  and  footbaU  equipment 
lOTour  young  men;  thejjr  have  given  of 
Jbelr  money,  time,  interest,  and  attrition 
to  the  overall  athletic  pi^^gram  in  Onon- 
<!•«»  County. 

»»i  *****  *  '*^  minutes  ako,  Mr.  Bpeaixt 
™w  the  DAY  to  Bsy  eoe>»Bunity  iriays  a 
■«nlflcant  role  hi  the  ^reeervation  of 
™*!an  freedom.  Bti  their  charity. 
««r  programs,  and  their  dedfcation, 
wgr  engender  within  ou  '{young  pecqide  a 
'■nt  of  fainrfay  and  a  l<>te  of  our  tradi- 
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tkms.  These  itons  are.  of  course,  the 
underpiimings  in  any  free  society.  With- 
out them.  Amolea  and  the  free  world 
Cfdlapse.  Witlwut  ttie  eontinuoua  sacri- 
fices of  the  DlsaUed  American  Yeterans, 
the  underpinnings  themselves  c^lapae. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  and  sahite  the 
DAY  on  this  aimivetsary,  and  ifledge  my 
contiimed  support,  both  as  a  dtiaen  and 
as  a  member  of  tlie  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  to  the  goals  which  they 
espouse. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  I^peaker,  today 
has  been  designated  as  DlsaUed  Ameri- 
can Yeterans  I3ay  and  I  am  honored  to 
J<rin  wlUi  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  that  wonderful  organization  and  the 
very  fine  work  it  has  done  for  the  past 
34  years  as  a  congressionally  chartered 
national  veterans  organization.  The 
DAY  Is  a  single  pwpoae.  nonpartisan 
organization  wtiaee  sole  aim  is  to  provide 
service  and  Bswlstance  to  the  wartime 
dlsaUed,  his  widow^  orphans  and  de- 
pendents. I  think  tt  is  fitting  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  DAY  as  repreaentatlve  of 
our  dlsaUed  war  veterans,  particularly 
In  light  of  tlie  presoit  international  situ- 
ation and  the  exposure  of  our  young  men 
in  the  Armed  Forces  to  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam. 

The  act  of  Congzen  diartering  tills 
marvelous  organization  sets  forth  its 
purpose  "to  advance  the  interest  and 
work  for  tlie  tietterment  of  all  wounded, 
injured,  and  disabled  veterans."  This, 
we  IctMyw  from  its  record,  it  has  l)een 
doing  since  its  inception  and  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  do.  In  addition  to 
its  involvement  in  veterans  daims,  the 
DAV  has  always  sponsored  and  strongly 
supported  beneficial  legislation  afleeUng 
disabled  veterans  and  was  one  of  the 
front-runners  in  the  hire-the-handi- 
capped  program  tlirougbont  the  country. 

This  organization,  numbering  over 
200.000  members  tn  its  more  than  1^00 
ctiapters,  since  Worid  War  n.  has  as- 
sisted over  1)4  million  disabled  veterans 
and  ttMtr  dependents,  wiiether  monbers 
of  the  DAY  or  not.  The  assistance  has 
involved  such  matters  as  obtaining  medi- 
cal care,  hospitalization,  disability  oom- 
pensatkm.  rebaliilitatton.  Job  training, 
and  employment.  Ibis  enviable  record 
has  been  aeeomi4iriied  liy  its  full-time 
staff  of  natfonal  serviee  officers  each  a 
disaliled  veteran,  who  are  paid  and  sup- 
ported by  the  DAY  itself .  Thisremaik- 
aUe  organization  receives  no  FMeral  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  its  servtces  are 
free  to  the  veteran  and  his  dependents. 

"Hie  Diaalded  American  Yeterans  orga- 
nization supports  itself  and  Its  activities 
from  memkierdilp  dues,  the  contributions 
received  through  its  car  license  Idento- 
Tag  program  and  private  contributions 
from  individuals  and  Indnatry. 

Knowing  tliat  uneoonted  millions  have 
been  aided  and  assisted  by  the  efforts  of 
this  very  fine  organisation.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  Join  with  others  from 
aroond  the  eountey  to  express  my  lieart- 
felt  appreciatian  br  saying.  "Thanks  for 
a  Job  wdl  done." 

Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  ftieaker.  I  am  hi^Hiy 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Disabled  American 
Yeterans  on  the  34th  anniversary  of  their 
congressional  cliarter. 


•> 


The  famous  and  moving  dosbig  Unes  of 
President  Abraham  Unooln's  second 
inaugural  address  exhorted  his  feUow 
countrymen  to  "care  for  him  who  shaO 
have  borne  the  battle."  ShKethcDAY's 
formation,  on  Christmas  Day  1910,  it  has 
doite  a  noble  and  inspiring  Job  of  ad- 
hering to  this  worthy  objective. 

The  eruelest  and  most  tragic  waste  of 
all  the  devastation  war  brines  is  in 
Imman  life.  The  disabled  veteran's  life 
will  never  be  the  same  again,  due  to 
wounds  or  sidoiess  or  some  form  of  in- 
jury suffered  while  on  active  du^.  His 
sacrifice  is  not  alone  that  of  time  and 
dangar  and  separation  from  his  family, 
whidi  ends  wlien  be  returns.  For  the 
disabled  veteran,  he  all  too  often  meas- 
ures his  sacrifice  through  a  lifetime  of 
discomfort  and  handicap,  of  Incapacita- 
tion and  dUBcuIty. 

While  our  country  has  been  spared  the 
ravages  of  war.  our  soldiers  have  not. 
Tlie  United  States  has  a  legacy  of  2  mil- 
lion wartime  disabled  veterans  from  all 
wars  and  this  total  is  being  added  to  con- 
stantly from  iaUated  battlefields  in  the 
four  comers  of  the  globe. 

By  inlnging  hope  and  wsslttance.  otfm- 
fort  and  adrioe.  to  the  disakiled  and  their 
dependents,  the  DAY  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job  ikot  only  for  those  whom  it 
serves  directly  but  for  the  country  as  a 
irtiole.  I  am  proud  to  salute  them  and 
commend  them  for  their  outstanding  rec- 
ord. Ttieir  aerviee  is  in  the  idlest  and 
finest  tradition  of  our  natimal  heritage. 

Mrs.  RSID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  glad  to  Join  wltti  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  in  recalling  that  34  years  ago 
oiu-  predecessors  in  this  body  granted  a 
congrwsional  charter  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  Indeed,  there  are 
even  some  among  us  today  who  were 
present  on  tliat  occasion. 

In  these  times,  when  freedom  faces 
many  challenges  throughout  the  worid. 
this  anniversary  should  have  a  fecial 
slgnfieance  for  many  people.  Certailnly 
it  has  a  partlcuter  meaning  for  me — ^for 
during  the  adjournment  of  Cmgress  last 
IVovember.  I  took  a  trip  wliieh  I  alkali 
never  forget.  I  visited  with  our  Ameri- 
can OI's  in  Vietnam  as  they  kept  their 
londy  vigils  at  many  isolated  outposts. 
I  went  not  only  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
but  as  a  women  and  a  mother — and  Just 
as  I  tired  to  reassure  the  many  with 
whom  I  talked  that  fUlcs  baek  home  did 
nnderstaiMl  and  wredate  their  sacri- 
fices, I,  too.  came  back  reassured — re- 
assured in  tlie  knowledge  that  as  kmg  as 
the  united  States  has  jFoung  men  such  as 
these,  we  win  always  have  a  free  America. 

Many  of  the  young  men  I  saw  In  the 
hospitals  in  Yletoam  will  retmrn  to  eivil- 
ian  life  disabled;  and  even  though  we  in 
the  Congress  can  express  our  Nation's 
gratitude  through  appropriate  leglda- 
tlon  for  those  wlio  have  borne  the  battle, 
their  burden  is  greatly  lie^tened  by  the 
personal  serrices  rendered  by  groups 
such  as  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
I  know  I  speak  not  only  for  the  people  of 
my  16th  DisMet  of  nunois,  bat  for 
ttwughtful  dtiaetts  eveiywhcae,  when  I 
extend  both  appreciation  and  best  wishes 
to  all  DAY  members  as  they  observe 
another  proud  mllestane  in  ttie  dedicated 
life  of  their  tee  organksatlosk 
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Mr.  PUQDA.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  order 
ttwt  this  Nation  be  preserved,  It  has 
been  necessary  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  be  called  upon 
to  give  their  Uvea  In  battles  In  every 
comer  oi  the  globe.  Today,  while  I 
speaik,  young  Americans  are  giving  In 
that  tradition  In  the  Jungles  of  South 
Vietnam  in  our  ceasdess  fight  for  free- 
dom and  self-determination  for  all  men. 

The  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
crosses  maiidng  graves  of  American 
fighting  men  throughout  the  world  bear 
mute  testimony  to  their  sacrifice. 

Today,  as  we  Join  In  saluting  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  those  men  who  were  injured  and 
disabled  In  the  cause  of  freedom. 

I  think  it  altogether  fitting  and  prop- 
er, and  c(Hislder  it  a  high  personal  honor 
to  Join  in  this  tribute,  to  salute  the  DAV 
on  the  34th  anniversary  of  its  charter- 
ing by  Congress. 

The  DAV  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  its 
long  record  of  service  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  the  wounded  or  deceased  ex- 
8ervlc«nan  who  defended  his  Nation  in 
time  of  war. 

Its  founding  by  a  dedicated  group  of 
World  War  I  disabled  veterans  on 
Christmas  Day,  1919,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
was  a  red  letter  day  for  all  veterans  and 
their  families. 

Its  charter  calls  for  work  for  the  bet- 
terment of  all  wounded,  injured  and  dis- 
abled veterans,  cooperation  with  the 
the  UjB.  Veterans'  Administration  and 
all  other  Federal  agencies  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  advancing  and  improving 
the  ccHMlition,  health  and  interest  of  dis- 
abled veterans. 

We  are  particularly  proud  of  the  150 
professiooally  trained  national  service 
dDcers,  each  one  a  disabled  veteran, 
employed  by  the  DAV.  All  are  accredited 
by  the  VA  to  appear  before  claim  rating 
boards. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  DAV 
national  service  officers  have  given  free 
assistance  to  more  than  1.500,000  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  families  in  ob- 
taining medical  care,  hospitalization, 
disability  compensation,  rehabllltaUon, 
Job  training,  and  employment. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  membership  of  the  DAV  for  its  serv- 
ice to  America.  We  recognize  the  debt 
that  we  owe  to  those  who  were  called  on 
to  give  so  much  for  each  of  us. 

We  are  proud  and  grateful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  DAV  for  the  sacrifices  made 
for  this  Nation  of  ours,  and  today  we 
add  a  nteclal  tribute  to  them  for  their 
service  as  dtlxens  in  behalf  of  veterans 
evenrwhere. 

Mr.  WlUilS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleaguea  who  have  previously  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
on  the  oocasicm  of  the  celebration  of  its 
34th  anniversary  as  a  congresslonally 
chartered  national  veterans  organisa- 
tion. 

The  organlsatioi  can  be  Justly  proud 
of  Ite  record  and  achievement  in  serving 
America's  wartime  dlsalded  veterans 
during  this  S4-year  period.  It  certainly 
baa  faithfully  foUowet)  ite  single  purpose, 
nonpartisan  policy  of  advandng  the 
cause  of  the  disabled  ex-serviceman,  lils 
widow,  dependente,  and  orphans. 


I  have  had  occasion  to  address  local 
and  State  chapters,  as  well  as  the  na- 
ti<Mial  organization  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions and  I  wish  to  salute  the  organi- 
sation and  aU  of  its  fine  and  dedicated 
members  and  wish  for  them  a  long  fu- 
ture of  dedication  to  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
canism and  the  service  to  the  disabled 
ex-serviceman,  his  widow,  dependents 
and  orphans,  and  to  that  end  I  pledge 
my  continued  cooperation  and  best 
efforts. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  our  privilege  to  honor  our  disabled 
American  veterans  today.  It  is  truly  a 
privilege;  America  Lb,  indeed,  fortunate 
to  have  as  citizens  men  who  have  demon- 
strated by  their  service  and  sacrifices  of 
the  past  and  their  continued  support 
their  dedicated  devotion  to  our  country. 

At  present  the  people  of  our  country 
are  particularly  conscious  of  military 
service  and  the  national  defense.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  mark- 
edly stimulated  public  Interest  in  that 
war  and  its  related  Issues. 

The  nature  of  one's  service  to  his 
country  In  time  of  trouble  is  one  primary 
issue.  Today  we  pay  tribute  and  respect 
to  a  group  with  but  one  answer  to  this 
question.  Service  to  them  has  been  a 
synonym  for  responsibility  and  sacrifice. 
Only  deep  conviction  could  have  evoked 
the  devotion  and  willingness  to  serve 
their  coimtry  which  these  men  personi- 
fied. 

We  also  praise  the  organization  which 
our  disabled  veterans  have  formed.  The 
Disabled  American  Veterans  provides 
many  services  for  ite  members — ^techni- 
cal, medical,  social,  and  educational.  The 
Disabled  American  Veterans'  magazine  Is 
a  testimony  of  the  highest  motivation 
and  continued  commitment  to  service. 
Each  issue  betrays  the  utmost  patriotism. 
One  cannot  be  unimpressed  by  the  ar- 
ticles and  letters  which  proclaim  the  per- 
petual desire  to  serve.  Similarly,  one 
cannot  help  being  touched  by  the  in- 
quiries concerning  fellow  soldiers  of  the 
past. 

Today  we  underline  the  hope  the  mem- 
ory of  service  and  the  respect  for  service 
should  lie  not  Just  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  fought  but  also  in  the  hearts  of 
every  American  citizen.  For  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  past  are  the  foundation  of 
the  future  and  our  veterans  are  not  only 
a  ssrmbol  of  the  past  but  also  a  beacon 
of  the  future.  Our  disabled  American 
veterans  kindle  the  fiame  of  patriotism 
by  their  faith  in  man  and  in  America 
and  by  their  proof  of  the  dignity  of  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  Join  my  colleagues  and 
help  commemorate  the  34th  anniversary 
of  granting  the  congressional  charter  to 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  has 
made  notable  progress  because  it  has  ac- 
tive members  and  vigorous  lc«dershU>. 
These  and  other  qualities  have  made  the 
DAV  the  dynamic  and  progressive  orga- 
nization it  is.  Congress  has  great  respect 
for  the  DAV— and  so  does  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  of  the  DAV  is 
a  proud  and  distinguished  one.   It  Is  not 


only  strong  in  past  achievement,  but  In 
present  service  and  purpose. 

Its  national  service  oflBcers,  for  In- 
stance, have  provided  free  aid  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n  to  over  1,500,000 
disabled  veterans  and  their  fanciilles  in 
receiving:  Medical  care,  hospitalization, 
disability  Ciunpensation,  rehabilitation! 
Job  training,  and  employment. 

Furthermore,  in  the  last  6  months  of 
1965,  the  program  handled  40,742  cases 
and  provided  over  $55.5  million  in  bene- 
fits. 

The  DAV  has  also  advocated  and  sup- 
ported many  legislative  programs  that 
help  its  members  and  also  other  veterans. 

It  played  an  important  and  instru- 
mental role  in  the  passage  of  the  GI  bUl 
of  rights  and  was  a  stanch  supporter  of 
one  of  the  DAV's  major  legislative  ob- 
jectives approved  by  the  House  on 
May  16. 

The  measure  I  refer  to,  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate,  would  authorize  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  supply  cer- 
tain veterans  with  prescription  drugs  and 
medicines  in  treatment  of  nonservice 
ailments  and  injuries. 

But  much  more  progress  must  be 
made  for  DAV  members — ^to  correct  the 
inequities  in  legislation  already  enacted 
and  to  provide  new  programs  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  the  present  and 
future. 

I  have  noticed  that  one  of  the  legis- 
lative goals  of  the  DAV  is  to  have  the 
cold  war  OI  bill  amended  and  Improved. 
I  pledge  my  support  to  this  and  other 
necessary  measures.  Another  item  on 
the  DAV  agenda  is  to  institute  a  train- 
ing program  for  service-connected  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  Is  conunitted  to  the  welfare  of 
ite  members,  but  nothing  transcends  its 
intense  devotion  to  the  security  and 
honor  of  ite  country. 

One  of  the  many  patriotic  projects  of 
the  DAV  that  has  attrsusted  widespread 
admiration  is  the  nationwide  bumper 
sticker  campcdgn  to  Increase  public  sup- 
port for  U.S.  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 
Ten  million  bumper  stickers  containing 
red,  white,  and  blue  colors,  have  been 
mailed  to  American  homes  and  are  help- 
ing our  men  In  that  vital  battle. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. June  17  is  the  34th  anniversary  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  as  a 
congresslonally  chartered  national  vet- 
erans organization.  I  consider  it  a 
privilege  and  honor  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  them. 

The  DAV  was  founded  in  1919  follow- 
ing World  War  I  when  the  need  for  such 
a  service  organization  was  recognized  by 
the  disabled  veterans  of  that  terrible 
war.  They  received  their  congressional 
charter  in  1932.  Since  the  day  of  its 
founding,  the  number  of  war-disabled 
men  has  grown  to  over  2  million,  and  the 
DAV  has  more  than  230,000  members. 

I  would  like  to  refiect  on  the  acUvlUes 
of  the  DAV  a  moment  in  order  to  point 
out  the  urgent  need  which  they  have 
filled.  They  carry  on  a  most  effective 
and  efficient  campaign  for  benefWal 
legislation  to  serve  the  war-disabled  vet- 
erans, as  well  as  other  veterans.    They 
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have    already 

of  crisis  and 

It  ttarougfa 

'^,  the  American 

lltotheDAVand 


ktlonbene- 

that  may 

otherwise  have  been  con  odered  hopeless. 

In  addition  to  flnancik^  and  Iccal  m- 
sistance  to  their  okemb^  and  dejTend- 
ents,  the  DAV  also  pMvldes  petsocial 
services  such  as  medical  oare.  relMbflita- 
tion.  Job  training  and^ emploonnent. 
These  activities  go  on  linif  after  the  men 
have  been  dlscfaarged  f  rbm  the  hospitals. 
All  this  is  carried  on  by  tie  DAV  without 
any  Federal  financial  a^tanee  at  an 
annual  cost  in  excess  Of |$1.5  million. 

These  disabled  m. 
served  their  country  in 
now  they  continue  to 
the  woi^  of  the  DAV 

people,  are  truly  IndeL , „ 

its  members  for  they  tuive  made  us  the 
beneficiaries  at  their  oflanlaatton. 

The  leadership  and  f  ottslght  yon  have 
demonstrated  and  the  goals  you  have 
already  attained  should!  be  a  great  re- 
ward for  your  endeavoru  I  know  your 
woii:  will  conttauK  to  be  tin  outstanding 
example  to  the  AmerHin  peoiiie  and 
serve  as  a  great  source  af  courage  and 
bope  for  our  thousands  of  disabled 
Americans.  I 

Thank  you,  gentlemer  J  for  a  Job  wen 
done.  1 

Mr.  MAHON.  Ur.  ltt>eaker.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  oppcntui  ifty  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  occasion  f  the  34th  an- 
niversary of  the  charter  <ig  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Disabled  An  4rican  Veterans 
as  a  national  service  vet^ns  organiza- 
tion. The  hinddght  <rf  eixperlence  con- 
flnns  the  wisdom  ot  t^c^se  who  had  a 
hand  in  the  creation. 

Freedom  is  a  heritage,  not  an  inherit- 
ance. The  preservation  [^  freedom  Is  a 
fresh  challenge  to  eg^h  generation. 
Men  and  women  who  iky  the  price  it 
takes  to  be  an  Americah  and  keep  this 
great  and  Ueeeed  land  laf  fiberty  alive 
know  something  flrsthai  j  of  what  John 
Qnincy  Adams  meant  wl  ita  he  said  that 
posterity  would  never  kniW  how  much  It 
cost  the  present  gaiera  <on  to  preserve 
posterity's  freedom. 

But  victory  is  often  » Ited  In  sadness. 
It  is  the  high  purpose  fcf  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  to  deal  with  the  wel- 
fwe  of  the  wartime  dlsabted,  their 
wwows,  (»phans,  and  deb^dento. 

One  of  the  noblest  of  virtues  Is  to  do 
wod.  It  is  the  embodln  snt  of  the  great 
precept  of  the  Golden  Rule.  Rich  m 
food  works,  the  DlsaWe<:  LAmerican  Vet- 
wans  organization  has  iibt  onftr  met  its 
W«h  purpose  but  has  coe  llributed  beyond 
measure  to  the  strength  <md  security  of 
our  beloved  land  and  the  promotion 
•mong  our  people  of  a  l^gher  sense  of 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  rmtlonal  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  doesi  hot  have  to  be 
•  profound  student  to  ki«Jw  that  an  past 
'"«ory  has  been  filled  w)th  struggle  and 
^v.  As  today  Is  but  thd  fconsequence  of 
yesterday,  so  tomorrow  Will  be  the  con- 
•J2«ence  of  today.  The  irustratlng  and 
"™«>ltw*r  In  Vietnam  liin  one  day  be 
wer.  bat  there  win  b^  other  trouble 
«»)«•  ol*«"  confUcte.  Uildoubtedly,  the 
SSf'^JLJl'  ****  Dtortiledl  American  Vet- 
«*ns  will  elevate  in  the!  iimes  to  come: 
«»  oppOTtunltles  and  need  to  do  good 


in  the  nest  34  years  win  Ukdy  equal 
those  of  the  last  34. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pleasure  in 
jcdnlnc  in  this  pubUe  note  of  the  high 
puipoae  and  cood  worts  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  I  heartily  appland 
aU  thooe  who  guide  It.  aU  those  who  aup> 
port  it,  and  espeeiaUy  do  we  ezprcBs  our 
heartfdt  gratitude  to  those  countleis 
ntmibers  of  Americans  of  the  post  and 
the  present  who  have  answered  the  caU 
in  defease  of  freedom. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  17,  1966,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  will  conunemorate  their  34th 
anniversary  as  a  congreestonally  char- 
tered luitlcmal  veterans  organizatiorx.  It 
was  the  72d  Congress  that  approved  an 
act  incorporating  the  DlaaUed  American 
Veterans  as  a  Federal,  nonprofit  oiva- 
nlzation,  thm  recognizing  the  DAV  as 
the  ofBelal  voice  of  the  cUsabled  veteran. 

The  founder  and  first  national  com- 
mander of  the  DAV,  Judge  Robert  S. 
Marx,  of  Cincinnati.  Oiilo,  met  in  1919 
with  a  handful  of  wounded  World  War  I 
veterans  to  work  for  improved  programs 
for  ttie  disabled  veteran.  The  organiza- 
tion has  grown  fnmi  this  small  group  to 
more  than  231.000  m^nbers  today,  vet- 
erans of  the  two  major  wars  In  this  cen- 
tury, the  Korean  war,  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Through  the  regional  offices 
of  the  DAV,  manned  by  national  service 
ofiteers  vfho  are  themselves  disabled  and 
who  have  been  trained  uiMler  the  guid- 
ance of  DAV,  assistance  is  rendered  to 
the  disabled  veteran  and  his  family, 
whether  members  of  DAV  or  not,  without 
charge.  Over  l\^  million  claims  have 
been  handled  by  these  dedicated  mai. 
In  addition,  the  DAV  has  been  instru- 
mental in  promoting  employmoit  of  the 
handicapped  and  has  rendered  voluntary 
service  to  hospitalized  vHeram  through- 
out the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  our  wounded  and  disabled 
veterans  who  have  sacrificed  so  much  for 
their  country  and  who  continue  to  serve 
the  Nation  with  courage  and  dedication. 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  and  honor  to 
the  DAV  and  to  congratiilate  ite  mem- 
bers on  their  long  and  commendable  rec- 
ord of  service  for  the  wouiuled  deceased 
veteran  and  his  dqpendoits. 

Mr.  ERLENBOBN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
has  (^ten  been  said  that  war  Is  either 
a  monumental  bore  or  too  exciting  for 
words.  It  Is  boring,  of  course,  on  the 
days  of  "hurry  up  and  wait"  which  all 
men  who  have  been  in  the  anned  serv- 
ices know  aU  too  weU.  It  is  mighty  ex- 
citing to  a  man  who  Is  being  shot  at, 
however,  and  there  are  none  of  us  who 
want  to  trade  in  our  days  of  boredom  for 
a  Purple  Heart,  the  badge  of  him  who 
has  been  wounded. 

BCr.  Speaker,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  Is  an  extraordinary  organiza- 
tion, devoted  to  tile  wen-being  of  those 
who  have  been  disabled  in  tlie  service  of 
oar  eoantry  and  to  the  well-being  also 
of  his  wife  and  children.  This  is  a  most 
laudable  endeavor,  and  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  saluting  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  on  this  S4th  anniversazy  of 
the  organlzatloh's  congressional  charter. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rtae  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  saluting  the 


DtnUed  American  Veterans  on  the  S4th 
anniversary  of  thctr  oongrenlonal  char> 
ter.  Ilielr  history  goes  back  fartbn- 
than  1932.  however,  inasmo^  as  they 
were  founded  directly  after  World  War  I. 

The  DAV  to  a  serrioe  organlzatixm  in 
•very  sense.  It  was  founded  to  itwure 
that  the  Nation  keep  f  alttt  with  the  dis- 
abled sertioeman.  This  ft  has  done  with 
notaMe  sucoeas  over  the  years.  R  has 
qaonaored  legislation  for  disabled  service- 
men and  fought  for  tto  passage  through 
Congress,  "ntle  S8  of  the  Uhlted  Stetes 
Code — which  contains  our  veteran  laws — 
is  a  living  testament  to  ite  efforts. 

EquaDy  hnportant  in  the  concept  of 
service  to  the  disabled  veteran  Is  the  ex- 
tensive caseworic  activity  of  Oie  DAV. 
Congressmen  are  unfqo^  aware  of  the 
amount  of  work  and  pefseverance  which 
is  necessary  if  every  efttsen  is  to  get  his 
righto  under  the  law.  The  problem  of 
represmtotion  has  grown  more  acute  in 
recent  years  as  both  our  laws  and  bu- 
reaucracies have  grown  more  comt^ex. 
We  and  our  staffs  devote  seemingly  end- 
less hours  to  this  type  of  woi*  which, 
though  personally  very  rewarding,  never 
makes  headdnee.  Thus,  I  brieve  it  is 
particularly  fitting,  Mr.  Speaker,  Oiat  we 
in  Congress  express  our  gratitude  for  the 
representetion  services  which  the  DAV 
siQ^illes  to  the  disabled  veteran. 

The  DAY  has  a  professionany  trained 
staff  of  150  dedicated  spedaUsto  in  VA 
law  and  procedures  whl<di  sees  to  it  that 
the  veteran  gete  the  beneflte  he  is  en- 
titled to.  Each  national  service  olBcer  Is 
himself  a  <fisabled  veteran.  AB  are  ac- 
credited by  the  Veterans'  AdmlnistratlDn 
to  appear  before  claim  rating  boards. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  such 
service  officers  have  given  free  assistance 
to  Doore  than  one  and  a  half  miltton  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  families  in  ob- 
taining medical  care,  hospitalization,  dis- 
abUity  compensation,  rehabilitation.  Job 
training,  and  emi^oyment.  The  magni- 
tude of  their  task  is  fflustrated  by  the 
fact  that  during  tlie  last  6  months  of 
1965  the  DAV  national  service  program 
handled  40,742  cases  whlA  provided 
more  than  $55.5  million  in  benefits  to  dis- 
abled veterans.  During  this  period  the 
professi€»ml  staff  reviewed  115,622  VA 
claims,  made  56,215  appearances  before 
rating  boards  and  prepared  30.926  briefs. 

These  are  services  which  shotdd  be 
better  known  to  the  American  piAUc. 
They  are  the  servlees  which  make  the  VA 
laws  work  and  hi  truly  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  disabled  veteran. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  fine  organiza- 
tion wUl  celebrate  many  more  years  of 
"service"  in  the  years  to  come  and  enjoy 
the  continued  support  of  a  grateful  i)eo- 
ple  and  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  I  want  to  ex- 
tend my  personal  congratulations  today 
to  the  members  of  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  They  are  celebrating  the  34th 
aimlversary  of  the  date  on  which  Con- 
gress granted  the  organization  a  charter, 
and  I  feel  certain  the  Rscoso  wlU  be  fan 
of  tributes  paid  to  tlielr  accompUshmente 
darfng^  tiiose  three  and  a  half  decades. 

In  granting  a  charter  to  the  DAV.  the 
72d  Oimgress  gave  recognition  to  the 
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value  of  a  group  which  since  1919  had 
been  workliig  on  behalf  of  a  group  of 
Americans  who  were  singularly  deserr- 
ing  of  its  special  efforts  for  their  welfare. 

I  can  think  of  no  person  for  whom 
organised  help  is  more  an^roinlate  than 
a  disabled  war  veteran.  As  a  veteran  of 
two  World  Wars  myself.  I  am  perhaps 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  interests  of 
veterans  in  general.  But  the  disabled 
veteran  is  a  apetdal  case,  and  I  cannot 
imagine  my  disagreement  on  the  point 
that  he  merits  exceptional  consideration 
and  sympathy  from  his  grateful  feUow 
dtiaens. 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  however,  that 
Disabled  American  Veterans  does  not 
make  a  habit  of  asking  for  sympathy. 
It  is  an  organization  which  has  based  it- 
self on  the  general  principle  of  self-help, 
and  the  valuable  services  it  performs  for 
all  disabled  veterans  are  financed 
through  membership  dues  and  the  well- 
known  DAV  car  license  Idento-Tag 
enterprise. 

DAV  currently  has  more  than  231,000 
monbers,  but  it  serves  all  disabled  vet- 
erans who  need  help  in  obtaining  for 
thonselves  or  their  families  medical  care, 
disability  compensation,  hospitalization. 
rehablUtatlon,  Job  training,  and  employ- 
ment. 

This  anniversary  provides  me  with  an 
appropriate  occasion  to  publicly  state 
my  own  appreciation  of  the  Job  DAV  has 
been  doing.  To  the  entire  membership 
I  say.  "Well  done— and  good  luck." 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
would  like  to  offer  a  few  words  of  praise 
for  the  Disabled  American  Veterans — 
DAV — who  are  today  conducting  special 
ceremonies  here  in  Washington  to  cele- 
brate the  34  th  anniversary  of  the  grant- 
ing of  a  congressional  charter  to  their 
fine  organization. 

For  it  was  on  June  17,  1932,  that  the 
72d  Congress  approved  Public  Act  186 
which  incorporated  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  as  a  Federal,  nonprofit 
organization. 

DAV  was  chartered  to  advance  the 
interest  and  work  for  the  betterment  of 
all  wounded,  injured,  and  disabled  vet- 
erans— to  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  all  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
advancing  and  improving  the  condition, 
health,  and  interest  of  all  disabled 
veterans. 

DAV  has  accomplished  this  original 
purpose  in  an  exemplary  fashion.  For 
it  has  evolved  Into  a  single-purpose,  non- 
partisan organization  whose  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  service  and  assistance 
to  the  wartime  disabled,  his  widow, 
orphans,  and  dependents. 

Since  the  end  of  Worid  War  n  DAV 
has  given  free  assistance  to  more  than 
1,800.000  disabled  veterans  and  their 
families  in  obtaining  medical  care,  hos- 
pitalization, disability  compensation.  le- 
habUltation.  Job  training,  and  employ- 
ment. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
become  aware  of  DAV's  exceUent  record 
and  purposeful  activities  to  serve  dis- 
abled veterans  of  past  and  present  wars. 
I  congratulate  the  members  of  this  orga- 
nization on  this  their  34th  charter 
annhrersary. 


Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
outstanding  work  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  in  the  more  than  30  years 
since  their  founding  Is  so  well  known, 
that  to  take  time  to  qieak  about  it  seems 
like  gilding  the  llUy.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  this  splendid  group  which 
has  worked  so  long  and  so  tirelessly  for 
the  wounded  and  disabled  veterans  and 
their  dependents. 

It  is  truly  a  service  organization,  giv- 
ing free  valuable  assistance  to  all  dis- 
abled servicemen  and  their  families 
whenever  requested,  to  assure  that  they 
receive  the  services  available  to  them 
from  the  Oovemment  and  to  help  in 
every  way  possible. 

Their  sponsorship  of  much  of  the  vet- 
erans legislation  which  has  been  enacted 
by  Congress,  has  been  of  tremendous 
help,  not  only  to  the  disabled  and 
wounded,  but  to  all  veterans,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  OI  bill  of  rights. 

Organizations  like  the  DAV.  with  pro- 
fessionally trained  service  officers  and 
almost  2,000  local  chapters  throughout 
the  country,  are  performing  Invaluable 
service,  and  it  is  a  privilege  to  take  this 
occasion  to  recognize  their  woik  and  to 
encourage  them  to  continue  their  activ- 
ities, as  long  as  the  need  exists. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Saturday  evening  I  was  privileged  to 
address  the  Iowa  State  Convention  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  which  was 
holding  its  convention  In  Davenport, 
Iowa.  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  ad- 
dress these  dedicated  Americans  who 
have  given  so  much  to  their  country  In 
time  of  need  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
today  we  are  honoring  the  DAV  on  Its 
34th  anniversary. 

Since  this  fine  organization  was  in- 
corporated by  our  predecessors  of  the  72d 
Congress  on  Jime  17,  1932.  it  has  ren- 
dered a  tremendous  service  to  America's 
wartime  disabled  veterans,  their  descend- 
ants and  to  our  Nation.  Over  the  past  34 
years  the  DAV  has  helped  the  disabled 
veterans  in  matters  of  employment,  com- 
pensation, hospitalization,  house  loans, 
education  and  other  matters  important 
to  his  economic  and  social  welfare. 

The  DAV  also  has  performed  a  great 
service  to  many  individuals  through  its 
DAV  Idento-Tag  program  which  serves 
as  a  rehabilitation  project  for  the  war- 
time disabled.  This  fine  program  also 
helps  to  finance  the  nationwide  service 
program. 

On  this  Important  anniversary,  as  a 
veteran  of  4^  years  during  World  War 
n,  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  salute  this 
fine  organization  on  its  34th  anniversary. 

On  behalf  of  my  constituents,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  extend  my  best  wishes  for 
continued  success  to  the  thousands  of 
dedicated  members  of  the  DAV. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  Disabled  American  Veterans  will 
celebrate  its  34th  anniversary  as  a  con- 
gressionally  chartered  national  veterans 
organization.  I  call  this  event  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  because  to  me 
it  represents  a  great  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  serving  America's  wartime  dis- 
abled during  this  period. 

The  DAV  was  formed  by  a  dedicated 
group  of  200  World  War  I  disabled  vet- 


erans on  Christmas  Day.  1919.  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  today  it  is  the  largest 
single  veterans  organization  of  wartime 
injured  and  disabled  in  both  the  Nation 
and  the  world.  DAV  membership  in 
1,834  local  chapters  is  more  than  231,000, 
and  the  national  headquarters  are  lo- 
cated in  Cincinnati. 

In  1932,  the  DAV  was  chartered  by 
Congress  to  advance  the  interest  and 
work  for  the  betterment  of  all  wounded, 
injured  and  disabled  veterans — to  co- 
openie  with  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  all  other  Federal  agencies  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  advancing  and  im- 
proving the  condition,  health  and  inter- 
est of  all  disabled  veterans. 

DAV  service  officers  are  located  In  VA 
regional  offices  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  organization  is  a  single-purpose  one 
whose  only  aim  is  to  provide  service  and 
assistance  to  the  wartime  disabled  and 
their  dependents. 

So.  I  feel  that  we  should  pause  for  a 
few  moments  on  the  occasion  of  the  34th 
anniversary  of  this  great  organization  to 
express  our  undying  gratitude  for  the 
services  rendered  our  war  veterans  and 
their  dependents  by  the  DAV,  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  all  of  our  war  veterans,  both 
living  and  dead. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rejoice  in  this  opportunity  to  Join  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  observing  the 
34th  anniversary  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  of  the  World  War  under 
its  congressional  charter.  TWs  excellent 
veterans  organization,  dedicated  to  the 
single  purpose  of  service  to  all  those  dis- 
abled in  war  defending  our  country's 
flag,  is  faithfully  fulfilling  the  high  pur- 
poses entrusted  to  it  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  by  President  Hoover  on 
June  17,  1932. 

Our  people  have  never  forgotten  the 
Nation's  responsibility,  as  Lincoln  said 
it:  "To  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and 
his  orphan."  Of  emecial  concern  are 
those  who  were  wounded,  injured,  or  dis- 
abled. The  Disabled  American  Veterans 
of  the  World  War,  in  fulfilling  its  hu- 
manitarian purpose  to  the  wartime  dis- 
abled, offers  its  services  to  all  in  that 
category  without  regard  to  membership 
In  the  organization  itself. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  II,  with 
more  than  5  years'  service  in  the  Army, 
as  one  of  the  fortunate  ones  who  were 
neither  wounded  nor  disabled  and  so 
Ineligible  for  membership  in  the  DAV,  I 
congratulate  that  organization  on  its 
program  of  service  and  particularly  its 
11  chapters  in  the  4th  Congressional 
District  of  BCichigan. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  Johi  my  col- 
leagues In  tendering  this  well  deserved 
salute  to  the  more  than  200,000  men  and 
women,  bearing  the  scars  of  five  wars, 
who  make  up  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

While  we  today  are  commemorating 
the  34th  anniversary  of  the  granting  oi 
the  congressional  charter  to  the  DAV  as 
a  national  organization,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  actually  was  founded  in  1919  afttf 
World  War  I. 

We  In  West  Virginia  feel  a  close  kin- 
ship to  the  DAV.    It  was  organized  in 
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the  necessity 
DAV  will  con- 
American  vet- 

aker,  as  I  Join 


Cincinnati.  Ohio,  adjacei  il  to  our  State. 
Our  State  has  a  bigger  pt  ;^rtion  of  war 
veterans  per  capita  than  ittiy  other  State 
in  the  Union.   Our  State  "■ 

proportion    per    capita    , 

ning  honors  and  award  ii  for  gallantry 
and  bravery  in  war.  | 

The  DAV  grew  out  of  jwartime  com- 
radeship transferred  frni  battlefields 
abroad  to  dally  life  at  h<^Qie.  Its  mem- 
bership is  made  up  of  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  World  Wars  I 
and  n,  Korea,  and  now  Vietnam. 

Just  as  America's  disabled  war  vet- 
erans gave  of  their  time,  their  effort,  and 
even  of  themselves  to  protect  the  sacred 
rights  and  interests  of  America  during 
five  wars,  the  DAV  devo^s  its  time,  its 
etTort,  and  itself  to  protect  the  well- 
deserved  rights  of  those  who  gave  so 
much  of  themselves  in  «tr  so  all  of  us 
can  remain  free.  IT 

I  hope  and  pray  for  I  the  day  when 
peace  comes  and  America  no  longer  is 
forced  to  send  the  flow^^  of  its  youth 
into  battle.  But  as  long 
for  war  exists,  I  hope  thi 
tinue  to  serve  the  disabl 
erans  who  deserve  so  mu 

Mr.  McCLORY.   Mr.  S^ 

my  colleagues  In  today'$  salute  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  review  the  star-spangled  his- 
tory of  this  single-purpoM  organization. 
Each  of  us  is  acquainted]  tvith  the  giant 
steps  which  have  carried  Ithem  from  that 
handful  of  battle-scarred  veterans  who 
gathered  on  a  cold  Chjtl^tmas  Day  In 
1919  to  this  34th  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  the  DAV  (congressional 
charter.  | 

In  the  12th  Congressid^  District  of 
Illinois,  which  I  have  th^  honor  to  rep- 
resent In  this  body,  many'  disabled  veter- 
ans are  brought  to  be  treated  at  two 
great  hospital  complexes— Oreat  Lakes 
Naval  Hospital  and  Downey  Veterans 
Hoqjital.  It  has  been  i»  privilege  to 
visit  these  Institutions  am  [jto  know  many 
of  the  wartime  casualties  who  have  been 
cared  for  there  in  the  moi  a  than  30  years 
that  I  have  lived  in  La^e  County,  m. 
Likewise,  it  has  been  my  Mvllege  to  ob- 
«erve  the  tender  mlnlst  litlons  of  the 
service  officers  of  the  DAV  as  they  work 
MMng  these  disabled  veterans  and  their 
families.  |j 

As  Members  of  CongrUs  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  34th  annitersary  of  the 
PanUng  of  the  congresslt«iaI  charter  to 
me  DAV,  many  things  tould  be  said 
which  the  DAV  have  Justly  earned.  I 
»n  think  of  nothing  more  appropriate 
J^  a  few  words  8p<*eni  at  Gettysburg 
By  A.  Lincohi,  former  Congressman  from 
"unois,  who  said  In  part:!] 

The  world  wlU  utUe  noU  Uw  long  remem- 
ow  What  we  say  here,  but  l^^can  never  for- 
get what  they  did.  i 

>^.  Speaker,  I  am  proi  dl  and  grateful 
to  the  DAV  as  I  Join  in  t*8  historic  in- 
stance of  "never  forgettlr«." 
J!^^v.  8AYLOR.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  this 
month  marks  the  49th  anniversary  of  the 
ending  of  the  first  American  troops  to 
'ranee  foUowlng  the  declaration  of 
amertea's  participation  to  World  War  I. 
rae  United  States  mobilkled  more  than 
"w  and  a  quarter  mlllloiii  men.  and  at 
'™r^«    end    our    easuall^^s    numbered 
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126.000  dead  and  mcue  than  234,000 
wounded. 

One  of  the  great  organizations  to 
emerge  from  that  conflict  was  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  which  was 
chartered  by  Congress  (mi  June  17,  1932. 

Today  was  D-Day  plus  10  to  the  Euro- 
pean theater  duririg  World  War  n,  22 
years  ago.  In  that  war  U.S.  losses 
amounted  to  more  than  326,000  dead  and 
245,000  wounded. 

Now  we  are  agato  locked  to  a  struggle 
that  is  costing  lives  and  maiming  an  to- 
creasing  number  of  our  servicemen. 
Once  agato  the  value  of  the  DAV  is  com- 
tog  to  be  recognized  for  its  great  contri- 
butions to  the  cause  of  our  men  and  boys 
serving  to  Vietnam. 

The  organization's  efforts  are  properly 
emphasized  to  national  emergencies,  but 
Americans  need  to  be  remtoded  that  Its 
work  has  never  ceased  from  the  day  of 
its  foundtog,  whether  the  country  was 
enjojring  the  comfort  of  peace  or  suffer- 
ing the  horrors  of  totemational  combat. 

On  this  occasion  I  Joto  to  saluting  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  and  to  hon- 
oring the  principles  for  which  it  stands. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  disttoct  privilege  for  me  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  to 
these  ceremonies  marking  the  34th  arml- 
versary  of  the  formal  granting  of  a  con- 
gressional charter  to  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans. 

Actually,  the  history  of  the  DAV  dates 
back  much  further  than  June  17,  1932. 
It  was  on  Christmas  Day,  to  1919,  that 
a  group  of  SMne  200  disabled  World  War 
I  veterans,  meettog  to  the  Ctoclimatl, 
Ohio,  home  of  Judge  Robert  S.  Marx, 
first  gave  life  and  direction  to  the  DAV. 
Today,  the  membership  of  this  outstand- 
tog  veterans  organization  exceeds  231.- 
000.  Its  1,834  local  chapters  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  United  States  and 
its  possessions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  DAV  has  often  stated 
that  it  is  a  single  purpose  organization. 
It  has  candidly  and  steadfastly  dedicated 
Itself  to  the  support  of  legislation  affect- 
tog  the  wartime  disabled.  On  August  1. 
1965,  the  national  executive  committee 
adopted  the  following  restatement  of 
DAV  policy: 

Our  first  duty  aa  an  organization  Is  to 
help  the  wartime  disabled  and  their  de- 
pendents. We  will,  within  the  limits  of  our 
means,  assist  others  In  the  perfection  and 
prosecution  of  their  claims.  We  will  not  op- 
pose legislation  for  the  benefit  of  those  vet- 
erans not  classed  as  wartime  disabled  except 
when  It  Is  evident  that  such  legislation  will 
Jeopardize  benefits  for  the  wartime  disabled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  fact  of  life  that 
the  people  of  this  great  Nation  forget  all 
too  soon  the  sacrifice  made  by  our  serv- 
icemen during  times  of  strife.  During  a 
period  of  active  conflict,  the  public  to 
general  heaps  praise,  respect,  and  rec- 
ognition upon  the  defenders  of  our  Na- 
tion. But  as  the  sands  of  time  run  by, 
and  the  stories  of  battle  and  todivldual 
heroism  grow  old,  only  the  veteran  him- 
self remains  as  the  remtoder  of  the  sac- 
rifices made  in  defense  of  freedom  and 
country.  Many  of  these  veterans  carry 
for  life  the  scars  and  the  infirmities 
which  were  the  price  of  their  efforts. 

I  have  seen  our  wounded  and  disabled 
men  returning  from  Vietnam,  and  I  am 


remtoded  of  the  constant  and  conttouing 
need  to  recognize  the  debt  owed  by  all 
Americans  to  our  courageous  fighting 
men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  Ood  for  an  or- 
ganization such  as  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans.  The  DAVs  history  of 
outstanding  service  to  the  disabled  vet- 
eran is  widely  know  and  deeply  appre- 
ciated. I  hope  that  an  awakened,  en- 
lightened, and  grateful  American  public 
will  conttoue  to  recognize  and  support 
the  DAV  for  its  valuable  contributions  to 
behalf  of  our  disabled  veteraiis. 

I  Joto  my  colleagues  to  the  Congress  in 
this  salute  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans on  their  34th  anniversary  of  serv- 
ice to  America's  wartime  disabled. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  Joto  with  so 
many  other  colleagues  today  to  special 
recognition  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  organlzaticm.  In  a  recent 
letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Claude  L. 
Callegary.  national  commander  of  the 
DAV.  which  will  celebrate  its  34th  anni- 
versary on  Jime  17, 1  believe  he  summed 
up  extremely  well  the  purpose  of  this 
nationwide  organization  when  he  wrote, 
and  I  quote: 

Our  organization  has  faithfully  followed 
Its  single  purpose,  non-partisan  poUey  of 
adTandng  the  cause  of  the  disabled  ez- 
servlceman,  his  widow,  dependents  and  or- 
phans. 

The  more  than  231,000  members  of 
this  organization  have  a  special  pride  to 
their  organization.  All  other  Americans 
Icnow  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
DAV  and  share  to  their  future  goals  of 
success. 

The  action  of  the  72d  Congress.  1st 
session,  in  approvtog  Public  Act  186.  to- 
corporating  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans as  a  Federal,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, has  many  times  proven  to  be  a  very 
wise  action. 

Over  the  years,  the  DAV  has  been  a 
leader  to  such  beneficial  programs  as 
employment  of  the  handicapped  and 
voluntary  service  to  hospitalized  veter- 
ans throughout  the  Nation. 

It  is  a  disttoct  pleasure  for  me  to  Joto 
to  observance  of  "DAV  Day  on  the  Hill." 
I  convey  to  all  members  my  congratula- 
tions and  stocere  thanks. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  Joto  my  colleagues  today  to 
commemorating  the  34th  anniversary  of 
the  granting  of  the  congressional  char- 
ter to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
as  a  national  service  vetersms  organiza- 
tion. 

Without  question,  the  DAV  is  one  of 
the  most  exemplary  service  organiza- 
tions to  America  today.  Its  outstand- 
ing participation  to  the  rehabilltalon  o^ 
America's  wartime  disabled  veterans  \s 
legendary.  Its  conttouing  efforts  to  be- 
half of  veterans  by  advancing  sound  leg- 
islative proposals  is  equally  well  known 
and  appreciated  by  those  of  us  who  ac- 
tively participate  to  veterans'  affairs. 

Not  so  well  known  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  funds  to  support  this  organiza- 
tion come  from  private  sources  and  that 
the  DAV  receives  no  Federal  assistance. 
DAV  stands  unique  as  an  todependently 
sustatoed  service  organization  to  these 
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daiw  of  high  taxes  and  iMng  Govem- 
■wnt  coata.  lb*  tanda  to  nvpaxt  this 
orianlMtlon  eooM  parttally  fiom  mem- 
bership dues.  Private  industry,  long  In- 
terested as  employer  of  rehaMUtated 
▼eterans,  provides  vahiataie  asalstaaee  to 
oonttaae  the  good  work  of  DAV. 

Speeifleally.  the  OAV  directly  employs 
and  supervises  the  work  of  national 
service  oOcers  located  throughout  the 
country  to  aid  the  disabled  veterans  in 
matten  of  eamhiyment.  compensation. 
homttaMmtton.  home  loans,  education, 
and  all  the  other  vital  matters  that  affect 
his  sodal  and  eoonomie  welfare. 

Thus,  from  its  founding  on  Christinas 
Day.  1919.  by  SM  World  War  I  disabled 
veterans,  the  DAV  has  grown  to  becoooe 
the  larvest  single  veterans  organization 
of  wartime  injured  and  disabled  in  the 
world  with  a  present  membership  of 
overUljOM. 

The  DAV  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
rendering  34  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  disabled  war  veterans  and  their 
families.  The  work  of  the  DAV  wiU 
long  be  inscribed  on  the  hearts  of  all 
Ameiieans  who  I  am  sure  Join  me  in  of- 
fering the  DAV  our  grateful  apprecia- 
tion on  this  commemorative  occasion. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  Join  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  34th  anniversary  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

To  me  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans represents  a  group  of  the  bravest  of 
them  aD — those  veterans  who  have  given 
life  and  limb  for  the  defense  of  our  way 
of  life. 

The  DAV  has  truly  been  a  service  or- 
ganization over  the  years.  In  addition 
to  its  dedicated  service  to  the  needs  of 
the  disabled  veterans  in  medical  care, 
rehabllltlon.  Job  training,  and  employ- 
ment, this  orgaidzation  has  proven  a 
most  valuable  asset  to  parents,  wives 
and  children  of  servicemen  who  have 
been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  while  serv- 
ing oinr  country. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  thte 
organization  has  given  free  assistanoe  to 
more  than  1,600,000  disabled  veterans 
and  their  families. 

One  other  area  In  which  the  DAV  has 
proved  most  hdpful  has  been  that  of 
veterans  legislation.  Kearly  every  [4ece 
of  legislation  passed  by  Congreaa  affect- 
ing disabled  veterans  has  been  monscnred 
by  the  DAV.  Not  only  have  they  worked 
for  benefit  of  the  disabled  veteran,  but 
for  the  veteran  In  general. 

I  am  most  hamy  to  include  my  heart- 
iest congratulations  to  this  wonderful 
organization  on  this  their  34th  anniver- 
sary. 

Mr.  MORQAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  Join  with  my  coUiBagues  in  the 
House  today  in  marking  the  S4th  anni- 
versary ot  the  granthig  of  a  congres- 
sional charter  to  ibe  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

A  charter  was  granted  to  this  orga- 
nizatlon  on  June  17, 1932.  llMy  became 
the  offleial  volee  of  the  disabled  veterans 
and  since  that  time  they  have  devoted 
continuous  service  to  wartime  disabled 
veterans  and  to  their  dependents. 

Only  a  very  few  disabled  veterans  be- 
longed to  this  organization  when  it  was 
started.  It  has  more  than  231,000  mem- 
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bera  today.  They  are  veterans  of  Would 
War  I,  World  War  n,  the  Korean  war, 
and  the  present  confllet  In  Vietnam. 

The  DAY  has  sponsored  beneficial  leg- 
islation affecting  disabled  veterans  and 
maintains  a  staff  of  professional  national 
service  officers  in  all  regtonal  offices  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  assist 
their  members  in  flUng  claim  and  obtain- 
ing the  benefits  for  which  they  are  eli- 
gible. 

On  this  special  occasion  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  commend  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans for  the  services  which  they  have 
rendered  and  continue  to  render  to  dis- 
abled veterans. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  34 
years  ago  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. comi>osed  large]^  of  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  was  granted  a  congres- 
sional charter  as  a  federally  approved, 
nonprofit  organization.  Mr.  Claude  Cal- 
legary.  their  natioiul  comzoander,  is  in 
the  Gallery  today. 

Since  then  this  organization  has 
served  as  clearinghouse  for  problems 
of  disabled  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents; medical  care,  rehabilitation,  com- 
pensation, Job  training,  employment,  in- 
surance. This  work  is  done  on  a  local 
level  in  all  States  by  DAV-trained  and 
paid  service  officers.  These  men,  usually 
themselves  disabled  veterans  trained  by 
the  DAV,  are  specisdists  in  veterans  leg- 
islation, its  administrative  channels,  and 
procedures. 

In  Colorado  we  have  27  chapters, 
ranging  from  the  largest  in  Denver  with 
3,441  members,  to  the  smallest  hi  Salida 
with  11.  Total  Colorado  membership  is 
6.391,  and  it  is  largely  through  efforts  of 
Frank  M.  Cain  and  Lowell  McOowan, 
that  hundreds  of  cases  monthly  are  ef- 
ficiently administered,  with  an  added 
helping  of  eompassion  and  kindness. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  DAV  for  their 
Idento-Tag  program,  which  in  addition 
to  providing  a  uniqiiely  useful  service  to 
millions  of  motorists,  also  helps  these 
veterans  pay  their  own  way,  which  is 
all  they  have  ever  desired  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  ever  been  ready 
to  answer  a  call  to  war  when  our  cause 
has  been  just.  Our  arms  have  thus  far 
been  blessed  with  success.  But  each 
time  we  have  had  to  pay  a  higher  price 
for  the  laurds  of  victory  and  preserva- 
tion of  our  institutions. 

When  victory  parades  are  over,  con- 
fetti swept  up.  and  Johnny  has  marched 
home  and  dispersed,  we  are  too  often  apt 
to  shove  to  the  rear  of  our  minds  those 
who  have  permanently  lost,  even  though 
victory  is  ours.  For  these  are  men  aiul 
women  carrying  scars  of  our  conflicts  to 
their  graves.  These  are  proud  wounds, 
but  detdlitating  nonetheless.  It  ts  not 
only  fitting  that  we  should  help  them  to 
help  themselves,  but  that  we  should 
pause  to  let  them  know  publicly  we  not 
cMily  have  a  vivid  memory  of  their  sacri- 
fices, but  are  also  honored  to  have  them 
as  respected  equals  in  every  way  In  our 
society. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  owes  a  special  debt  of  gratitude 
to  those  who  have  served  her  in  time  of 
war.  We  must  give  special  honor  to 
those  who  have  suffered  rtii|AhHng  Iq. 


Juy  In  the  servtoe  of  ttiefr  country.  Our 
ooranritment  to  the  disabled  veterans  b 
everiasttDg. 

Bttt  onr  dIsaUed  veterans  have  not 
been  content  merely  to  bask  in  the  light 
of  past  achievements.  They  have 
formed  a  group  to  sissist  themselves  in 
their  effwt  to  attain  a  normal  produc- 
tive. Independent  life  and  to  oonttnue 
serving  their  country. 

Today  this  group,  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans,  commemorates  the  34th 
anniversary  <tf  the  granting  of  Its  con- 
gressional charter.  This  organization 
has  ocHnmendably  served  thousands  of 
dlsaMed  war  veterans  and  their  families 
without  ^large.  Trained  representa- 
tives have  given  assistance  In  obtaining 
employment,  medical  care,  disability 
compensation,  counseling,  and  other 
necessary  services.  They  have  aided 
many  woimded  veterans  in  achievii« 
their  goal  of  reintegration  into  our 
society. 

De«>ite  their  Injuries,  these  war  vet- 
erazu  make  a  valuable  contribution  to 
American  life.  They  have  shown  the 
character,  determination,  and  courage  to 
accomplish  their  goals  in  this  world  of 
the  difllciUt  and  unexpected. 

I  congratulate  the  DAV  on  their  many 
years  of  soceessful  work. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  tills  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  on  the 
occasion  of  the  34th  anniversary  of  their 
receiving  a  congressional  charter. 

Stnoe  the  foundli«  in  1919,  the  DAV 
has  done  a  most  outstanding  and  nug- 
niflcant  Job  in  serving  our  dlsaUed  vet- 
erans, llils  independently  sustained  or- 
ganlzatloQ,  which  operates  free  of 
Federal  funds,  now  has  a  membership  of 
ova  200,000  with  IMO  chapters  through- 
out the  United  States. 

The  services  which  they  perform  on 
behalf  of  our  disabled  are  many  and 
varied.  Through  the  work  of  the  DAY 
and  its  staff  of  »nti«^i^i  service  oiflcers, 
many  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents have  received  benefits  which 
they  ottierwlse  might  not  have  recdved. 
The  national  service  officers  aeryt  to 
make  the  veteran  aware  of  the  benefits 
to  which  he  is  entitled  and  assist  him 
in  obtaining  such  benefits.  The  scope  of 
assistance  to  veterans  also  includes  hdp 
in  obtaining  empioymoit.  home  loans, 
hospitaUxatlon,  Just  to  meitlon  a  few. 

Their  effective  and  devoted  work  with 
req>ect  to  legislation  beneficial  to  vet- 
erans has  bem  very  Influential  in  obtain- 
ing passage  of  much  worthwhile  legisla- 
tion. 

As  Americans,  we  should  be  very  proud 
of  the  fine  efforts  ot  this  organization  of 
dedicated  workers  and  lend  tliem  every 
possible  support  The  work  which  tbey 
have  done  in  the  ptist.  are  presently 
doing,  and  that  which  they  will  continue 
to  do  deserves  the  highest  respect  and 
admiration. 

Mr.  BECICWORTH.  Mr.  ft^eaker,  U  is 
a  pleasure  to  commend  National  Com- 
mander Claude  L.  Callegary  and  his  fine 
organisation,  the  Disabled  Veterans  of 
America,  on  the  great  and  good  wotk 
which  has  been  done  by  them.  We  au 
are  mindful  of  the  many  attainments  sod 

ttiWMnp7^y>imiMi»j»  of  tJiU  organizatioB. 
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:  Marx  reoog- 
!ms  of  the  dls- 
the  DAV— 

ns.    On  June 
received  Ped- 


Mr.  DANIELS.     Mr.        ,   , 

America  stands  proudly  i  s  the  champion 
of  freedom  for  all  people.  We  have 
maintained  this  poeitionrin  large  meas- 
ure through  the  support  and  efforts  of 
our  wartime  disabled— jt)ie  great  and 
noble  spirit  of  our  aodea.  Their  posi- 
tion in  society  depends,!  nowever,  upon 
their  ability  to  rc«dju8t{  through  work, 
proper  care,  and  compeii|atlon. 

In  1919,  Judge  Robert 
nlzlng  the  needs  and  pn 
sbled  veterans  establL. 
DlsaUed  American  Vete. 
17.  1932,  this  organizaUo 
ersl  recognition. 

The  past  34  years  hitfe  proved  the 
value  and  necessity  of  ah  organization 
to  champion  the  cause  pf  the  disabled 
veterans.  The  DAV  ha4  given  support 
to  the  wounded,  injured,^  and  disabled 
veterans  of  our  wars  inoMding  veterans 
of  the  Spanish- American  War.  The  DAV 
has  performed  its  duty  to  ttiese  men  wiUi 
responsibility  and  devoUon  that  has 
earned  it  the  respect  9I  all  veterans 
as  well  as  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  we  ana  proud  to  Join 
with  the  Disabled  AmeridAn  Veterans  in 
the  celebration  of  their  34  tih  aimlversary. 
We  salute  the  efforts  of  [this  nonprofit 
organization.  It  is  our  ivish  that  the 
excellent  and  noble  work  u  this  organl- 
ntion  will  continue  so  Itnat  America's 
soldiers  wounded  in  bettla  for  their  Na- 
tion can  receive  the  aid  fiul  assistance 
they  may  need.  [ 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSBa.  ]j^.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagii^s  in  honoring 
the  Disabled  American  yeterans  on  its 
34th  anniversary  as  a  dongressionally 
chartered  national  vetetfins  organiza- 
tion. The  DAV  is  Justly  broud— and  we 
•hare  that  pride-of  lis  record  of 
achievement  in  serving  our  wartime  dis- 
abled over  these  many  years.  It  has 
faithfully  followed  its  purposes,  as  a  non- 
partisan organization,  of  I  advancing  the 
cause  of  the  disabled  ex-iirvlceman.  his 
widow,  and  his  dependenu  and  orphans. 
The  organization's  adviqs  and  counsel 
nave  been  helpful  to  us  Ijn  working  on 
legislation  relating  to  these  matters. 

We  congratulate  the  DAV  on  its  an- 
idversary.  but  more  important,  we  wish 
weDAV many  long  yearslof  equally  suc- 
cwsful  work  and  are  confident  they  will 
continue  to  be  a  most  eff^ 
ficial  veterans  organizai 

Mr.  WAGGONNER. 
though  my  colleagues  L 
Wently  in  commemorau^..  „*  „»c  «uu 
wmiversary  of  the  DlsaWed  American 
veterans  organization,  t  cannot  allow 
wis  aniversary  to  pass  without  my  own 
humble  conunents.  |  [ 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  n  and 
forea,  I  know  full  well!  the  record  of 
•cWevement  of  this  fine  inlt  and,  cer- 
•taly.  I  know  of  no  orgj^ilzaUon  with 
snobler  purpose  in  serving  the  disabled 
«-8erviceman,  his  widow,  dependents, 
Mdonjhans.  I  feel  a  f nitration  that  I 
«ow  is  shared  by  many  Iwhen  I  realise 
"St  there  is  no  way  6p&i  to  us  as 
™»J?*n«  to  pay  Ui  full  the  burdensome 
«»t  we  owe  these  serilcemen.  The 
Um,  \,*°**!®  ^«^  »°y  °^'  organlza- 
«SL^  ^*<*  ^  allevUte^the  suffering 
'•'"ed  by  the  great  sacri4ies  of  our  dls- 


Ive  and  bene- 

I  il^.    Speaker, 
i^e  spoken  elo- 
of  the  34th 


aUed  ex-servicemen  and  I  am  proud  of 
what  they  have  been  able  to  do. 

I  yearn  for  the  day  when  there  will  be 
no  wounded  servicemen,  no  fatherless 
children,  no  husbandless  mothers  caused 
by  the  wars  we  have  had  to  fight  to  keep 
ourselves  and  others  free.  But  that  day 
ts  not  yet  here.  Until  it  ounes,  we  can 
cmly  pray  and  work  toward  it  and  con- 
tinue in  support  of  organizations  like 
the  DAV.  For  every  contribution  they 
have  so  unselfishly  made,  I  salute  them 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  have  an  opportunity  to  wish 
•happy  birthday"  to  a  great  service  or- 
ganization. Just  34  years  ago  tomorrow, 
the  72d  Congress  approved  a  congies- 
sional  charter  for  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

The  DAV's  sole  obJecUve  Is  to  render 
service  to  the  Nation's  disatded  veterans 
and  theh-  dependents.  Theh-  nationwide 
rehabilitation  program,  under  the  guid- 
ance and  direction  of  a  corps  of  expert 
national  service  officers  stationed  in  VA 
regional  offices  throughout  the  coimtry, 
has  earned  an  outstcmdlng  national  repu- 
tation for  the  DAV.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  their  national  service  offi- 
cers have  given  free  assistance  to  more 
than  one  and  a  half  million  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  families.  This  is  cer- 
tainly an  outstanding  record  for  any  or- 
ganization and  exemplifies  the  type  of 
organization  the  DAV  Is. 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  since  my 
election  to  Congress,  I  can  personally 
testify  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  DAV 
efforts  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  our 
disabled  veterans  and  their  unwilling- 
ness to  be  sidetracked. 

I  am  Indeed  honored  that  Chairman 
TiAGux,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  has  i^pointed  me  to  be 
his  and  the  committee's  representative 
at  the  Texas  State  DAV  Convention  to- 
morrow in  Austin. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jime 
17  marks  the  34th  aimlversary  of  the 
granting  of  the  congressional  charter  to 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  as  a 
national  service  veterans  organization. 
On  this  occasion,  the  DAV  is  to  be  spe- 
cially commended  for  the  outstanding 
and  imique  contribution  this  organiza- 
tion has  made  In  recognition  of  and  serv- 
ice to  our  wartime  disabled  veterans  as 
well  as  their  widows  and  dependents. 

Formed  on  Christmas  Day  In  1019  by 
a  dedicated  group  of  200  World  War  I 
disabled  veterans,  the  DAV  has  grown 
in  membership  to  more  than  231,000,  and 
is  now  the  largest  single  veterans  organi- 
zation of  wartime  injured  and  disabled 
not  only  in  our  Nation,  but  in  the  world. 

The  DAV  has  one  single  purpose,  to 
provide  service  and  assistance  to  the  war- 
time disabled,  their  widows,  orphans,  and 
dependents.  Since  World  War  n,  the 
DAV.  through  its  national  service  offi- 
cers, each  a  disabled  veteran,  has  given 
free  assistance  to  more  than  1,500,000 
disabled  veterans  and  their  families  hi 
obtaining  medical  care,  hospitalization, 
disability  compensation,  rehabilitation. 
Job  training,  and  employment. 

The  DAV  has  maintained  this  service 
with  no  Federal  assistance.  It  is  an  inde- 
pendently sustained  service  organization 


In  an  era  whoi  this  is  unique.  And  the 
DAVs  national  service  program  during 
the  past  fiscal  year  cost  in  excess  of  $1.6 
million. 

Just  34  years  ago-^une  17,  1932— the 
72d  congress,  1st  session,  approved  Pub- 
lic Law  186,  Incorporating  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  as  a  Federal,  non- 
profit organization.  The  services  this 
organization  has  raidered  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  render  to  our  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  families,  on  this  occasion 
deserves  the  special  thanks  of  a  grateful 
nation.  The  task  facing  the  DAV.  with 
mounting  casualities  in  Vietnam,  and 
the  continuing  cold  war  situation,  is  tre- 
mendous. But  this  organization  has 
again  and  again  demonstrated  Its  ability 
to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it  tn 
service  to  our  disabled  veterans. 

I  am  proud  today  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  on 
this  34th  aimlversary  of  the  grant  of 
their  congressional  charter. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve  has  long 
been  proud  of  its  history  as  the  birthplace 
of  great  men,  including  seven  Presidents 
of  the  United  States.  However,  it  is 
not  Just  one  man  whose  Ohio  birth  I 
rise  to  commemorate  today,  but  that  of 
an  entire  organization— the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  Some  historians 
may  argue,  "Why  today?  Was  it  not 
Christmas  Day.  1919.  when  200  fellow 
disabled  veterans  of  World  War  I  Joined 
Judge  Robert  S.  Marx  In  Cincinnati  to 
found  the  DAV?"  This  is  imdenlably 
true,  and  these  men  could  not  have 
picked  a  more  appropriate  day  to  start 
such  a  service-giving  Christian  endeavor. 

Of  course,  I  need  not  explain  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues and  I  to  honor  the  DAV  in  this 
Chamber  on  that  December  dt^  set  aside 
solely  for  the  Bethlehem  babe.  Thus, 
another  fitthig  time  has  been  selected — 
June  17— when.  34  years  ago,  the  72d 
Congress  of  the  United  States  granted 
the  DAV  Its  charter  as  an  organization 
designed  to  advance  the  interest  and 
woric  for  the  betterment  of  all  wounded, 
injured,  and  disabled  veterans — to  co- 
apenie  with  the  UjS.  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  all  other  Federal  agencies 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  advancing  and 
Improving  the  condition,  health,  and 
interest  of  all  disabled  veterans. 

How  fitting  that  the  group  should  be 
<duutered  in  1932,  the  same  year  that 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  one  of  the  great- 
est, most  compassionate  and  selfless 
men — and  surely  the  most  physically  dis- 
abled— ever  to  serve  in  the  White  House, 
was  first  elected  President. 

It  is  also  fitting  that  this  tribute  should 
be  Doade  shortly  after  Memorial  Day. 
when  we  honor  those  brave  men  who 
died  on  the  battiefield  while  stanchly 
defending  the  ideals  for  which  our  Nation 
stands.  Important  as  it  is  to  remember 
those  who  gave  th^  Uves  that  America 
might  ronain  free,  it  is  perhaps  evoi 
more  vital  that  we  ranember  those  who 
gave  not  life  but  limb,  who  were  spared 
but  scarred,  their  bodies  smashed  by 
the  bone-crushing  maoe  of  Mars.  Theirs 
is  the  coiu-age  not  to  die  but  to  live  on 
when  hope  seems  gone,  to  pun  themselves 
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tip  out  of  iMMiiitBl  bed  and  wheeleiialr 
M  that  tfacy  may  eaottnne,  with  aD  re< 
mafaiing  mlcht.  to  lerve  God.  ooontry. 

and  their  fellow  man. 

Piffthermore,  can  It  be  eoosldeied  pure 
ehanoe  that  DAV  Charter  Day  and 
Father's  Day  nearly,  and  aometlmea  ex- 
actly eoineldef  Some  of  the  finest 
fathen  this  land  has  ever  known  hare 
been  thoae  who,  though  permanently 
disabled  by  the  rarages  of  war,  have 
fought  on,  surmounted  their  dlsabUttles, 
and  bectune  useful,  productive  citizen- 
veterans,  and  noble  examples  to  their 
daughters  and  sons.  Was  the  Father 
of  the  Year  In  1946  a  general  or  a  Presi- 
dent, as  in  previous  years?  No.  He  was 
ex-Marine  Sgt.  AI  Schmld,  disabled  vet- 
eran. After  losing  his  sight  on  Guadal- 
canal dxvlng  a  battle  where  he  killed 
200  Ji4>aneee.  stood  off  600  more  with 
a  damaged  machlnegm.  Sergeant 
Schmid  did  not  oome  home  and  mope, 
but  married  a  hometown  girl,  sired  a 
son,  and  rededicated  his  life  to  active 
service:  war  loan  drives,  USO,  and  Red 
Cross  fundraising,  and  campaigning  as 
the  1946  Democratic  nominee  for  State 
secretary  of  Internal  affairs.  And  this  is 
but  ooe  of  a  thousand  similar  cases. 
Thus,  DAY  could  well  stand  for  dedica- 
tion, abili^,  valor— prime  Ingredients  for 
exemplary  fatherhood  and  citteenshlp. 

Since  its  IramUe  l)eginnlngs  in  Cincin- 
nati in  1919.  the  DAV  has  grown  to  more 
than  1,000  times  its  original  membership. 
Thta  growth  is  not,  I  regret  to  say,  due 
primarily  to  the  organization's  fine,  self- 
effacing  work,  but  to  America's  deep  in- 
v«Avement  In  two  World  Wars,  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  and  now  the  strife  in  Viet- 
nam. Despite  this  Immense  expansion, 
the  DAV  remains  nonpartisan,  devoted 
to  its  single  purpose  of  providing  service 
and  assistance  to  the  wartime  disaMed, 
and  their  dependents,  widows,  and 
orphans. 

To  meet  these  needs,  the  DAV  employs 
150  professionally  trained  disabled  veter- 
ans as  national  service  ofDcers,  working 
In  VA  regional  offices  nationwide.  Just 
since  World  War  n,  these  men,  ac- 
credited by  the  VA  to  appear  before  Its 
dalm  rating  boards,  have,  without 
charge,  hdped  more  than  a  mllUon  and 
a  half  disabled  veterans  and/or  their 
famiUes  to  obtain  hospitalization,  med- 
ical care,  disability  compensation,  re- 
habilitation. Job  training,  and  employ- 
ment. During  the  last  half  of  1965  alone, 
DAV  national  service  ofBeers  handled 
over  40,000  cases,  resxiltlng  in  monetary 
benefits  to  disabled  veterans  of  over  $55 
million. 

How  does  the  DAV  finance  such  a  huge 
national  service  i>rogram?  Federal  sub- 
sidy, you  think?  Not  a  penny.  DAV 
members'  dues  pay  for  much  of  the  orga- 
nisation's expenses.  These  are  supple- 
moited  by  voluntaiy  contributions  to  the 
DAV  car  license  Idento-Tag  program. 
Tlkanka  to  the  miniature  lloenae  tags  the 
DAV  sent  to  auto  drivers  under  this  pro- 
gimm,  more  than  S  million  lost  car  keys 
have  been  returned  free  to  their  rightful 
owners.  I  am  one  of  them.  And  since 
disabled  veterans  are  the  ones  who  man- 
xifacture  and  distribute  these  tags,  this 
procrun  Itself  provides  rehablllUtlon 
and  useful  employment. 


BIr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeftd  that  ioom 
day  the  DAV  wfU  be  defunct,  that  the 
erlppUng.  maiming,  murderous  senseiess- 
neas  at  war  will  be  so  long  forgotten  that 
there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  a  «w«nKi«»< 
American  veteran.  But  in  the  mean- 
time. I  am  grat^ul  that  such  an  orga- 
nizatloti  does  exist  to  aid  those  men  who 
gave  so  valiantly,  so  talis  of  themselves, 
who,  to  parairiirase  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  "asked  not  what  their  country 
would  do  for  them,  but  what  they  might 
do  for  their  country." 

I  am  proud  that  DAV  national  head- 
quarters Is  located  In  Cincinnati,  right 
next  to  my  own  home  dlstolct.  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  DAV  wHl  continue  to 
use  all  the  resources,  both  material  and 
spiritual,  at  its  disposal,  to  help  meet  the 
needs  of  every  disabled  American  vet- 
eran, until  there  are  no  more  needs,  when 
sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away,  and 
all  the  world  knows  peace. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  and  privilege  for 
me  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  today  to 
commemorate  the  34th  anniversary  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  an  or- 
ganisation which  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  advancing  the  cause  of  the 
disabled,  ex-serviceman,  his  widows,  de- 
pendents, and  orphans. 

To  make  an  attempt  at  evaluating  or 
determining  what  cost  or  proper  retribu- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  disabled  war 
veterans,  who  have  had  to  endure  long 
unwarranted  suffering  and  sometimes 
even  death  during  combat,  is  Indeed  In- 
comprehensible as  no  payment  can  ever 
be  large  enough  to  bring  back  an  eye, 
arm,  or  even  a  loved  one.  However,  some 
pajrment  must  be  made  and  responsibil- 
ity for  such  rests  with  the  free  and  able 
citizens  of  this  Nation.  To  make  life 
easier  and  fit  for  the  young  men  who  so 
courageously  fought  to  uphold  the  free- 
dom and  doctrines  of  our  Nation  is  a 
duty  which  each  and  every  one  of  us 
should  perform  as  a  fitting  and  proper 
tribute  to  their  servitude. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  constit- 
uents, and  grateful  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion, I  wish  to  offer  my  personal  con- 
gratulations to  the  DAV  for  a  job  mag- 
niflcantly  done.  The  DAV  has  assumed 
a  major  portion  of  our  responsitdllty 
by  not  only  serving  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  all  matters  relating  to  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  but  by  see- 
ing to  it  that  the  American  disabled  war 
veteran  and  his  dependents  are  cared  for 
properly.  Also,  mention  of  thanks  and 
appreciation  should  be  made  at  this  t.imo 
to  the  Members  of  the  72d  Congress  who 
just  34  years  ago  approved  and  adopted 
Public  Law  186  Incorporating  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  as  a  nonprofit 
organization. 

With  this  In  mind.  I  am  certain  you 
win  agree,  that  setting  aside  1  day  in 
honor  of  this  outstanding  organization 
is  certainly  not  enough  recognition,  for 
the  numerous  and  unsur];>as8ed  accom- 
plishments of  the  DAV  would  and  should 
rcQulre  tribute  by  each  individual  every 
day. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  most  fitting  that  we  de- 
vote today  to  commemoration  of  the  34th 
anniversary  of  the  granting  of  a  con- 


gressional charter  to  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans.  I  am  honored  and  prtr- 
lleged  to  have  this  opportunity  to  Join 
in  our  tribute  to  the  members  of  this  flue 
and  worthy  organization  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

Ever  since  It  was  chartered  on  June 
17.  1933,  the  DAV  has  rendered  out- 
standing service  In  the  perf<nmance  of 
its  single  purpose,  the  welfare  of  the  war- 
time disabled  veteran  and  his  depoid- 
ents. 

As  a  monber  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  long  been  impressed 
by  the  very  able  manner  In  which  leg- 
islation of  benefit  to  disaUed  veterans 
and  their  families  has  been  sponsored  in 
this  body  by  representattves  (rf  the  Dis- 
abled  American  Veterans. 

Perhaps  the  most  commendable  of  the 
DAVs  services  on  behalf  of  the  disabled 
is  that  performed  by  national  service  of- 
ficers stationed  throughout  the  country 
to  assist  disabled  veterans  in  employ- 
ment, compensation,  hoqiitalization, 
home  loans,  education,  and  in  every  sit- 
uation affecting  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic welfare.  These  dedicated  officers, 
who  are  thoroughly  trained  for  their 
work,  operate  most  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively in  carrying  out  their  highly  im- 
portant responsllrillties.  The,  Nation  as 
a  whole,  as  well  as  the  wartime  disabled, 
owe  them  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  honor  this  splendid 
organization  today,  it  is  most  appropri- 
ate that  we  add  our  voices,  our  efforts, 
and  our  prajrers  In  the  cause  of  a  speedy 
and  honorable  end  to  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam which  is  adding  daily  to  the  rolls  ol 
America's  wartime  disabled,  as  well  as 
to  our  wartime  dead. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  341h 
anniversary  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  June  17,  1966,  comes  at  a  time 
when  we  must  all  renew  our  faith  in  our 
God  and  coimtry  In  the  face  of  the  con- 
tinuing crisis  In  Vietnam. 

There  is  no  better  time  to  rededlcate 
and  repledge  ourselves  to  support  our 
efforts  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  in 
that  small  country  so  far  away  in  miles, 
but  so  close  to  home  In  ijersonal  sacri- 
fice and  tragedy. 

We  know  that  this  is  a  costly  war;  both 
In  dollars  and  men.  We  are  contributing 
great  national  assets  to  the  war  effort- 
billions  of  dollars,  and  American  llve»— 
3,662  American  servicemen  have  been 
kmed  In  Vietnam  and  21.221  have  been 
seriously  wounded.  These  are  concrete 
facts  of  our  Involvement  in  this  war  to 
preserve  the  peace  in  southeast  Asia  and 
the  world. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  Chapter 
No.  1,  Disatiled  American  Veterans,  Jack- 
sonville. Fla.  The  DAV  has  served  the 
Nation  wen  in  assisting  the  dlsaUed 
serviceman  and  his  deiwndents.  We  sa- 
lute the  DAV  today  and  pledge  ourselves 
afresh  to  our  national  efforts  to  secure 
freedom  and  peace  in  Vietnam,  whicb 
wiU  In  turn  help  secure  freedom  and 
peace  throughout  the  worid. 

Mr.MIUA  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Is  one  of  those  line 
luitional  organizations  which  can  be 
proud  of  Its  n<vv»ii|pi%>M»iwitii  during  tbe 
34  years  of  its  existence.  Ihis  organi- 
zation  has  devoted  its  energy  and  Its  in- 
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tensive  efforts  to  assistlni 
the  cause  of  the  disabled  ( 
bis  widow,  d^Dendents.  tkd  orphans.  I 
ua  sure  that  all  of  us  ha|»ie  had  occasion 
from  time  to  time  to 
lelatlng  to  veterans  with 
tives  of  the  DAV  and  we  have  all  had 
occasion  to  obtain  fromi^hem  informa- 
tion helpful  to  us  as  a  b^isls  for  leidsla- 
tlon  pending  in  the  Congfldss. 

^ertalnly,  si>eaking  fof  myself,  I  can 
say  that  I  always  consider  it  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  with  the  local  chapter, 
ofBcers,  and  representatlMes  of  the  DAV 
in  my  own  district  as  well  as  their  na- 
ttonal  representative  her^  In  Washington 
and  that  I  have  invaria|4y  found  them 
to  be  exceedingly  hdpful. 

This  truly  outstanding  Idrganlzation  of 
truly  outstanding  peopl4j  certainly  de- 
serves the  commendatioii  of  all  of  us  in 
the  celebration  and  the  ccnunemoratlon 
of  its  34th  anniversary.     | 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  f  t)eaker,  on  this 
34th  armlversary  of  the  p-anting  of  the 
etKigresslonal  charter  t(>  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  organjlkation,  I  would 
like  to  Join  my  distingulkhed  colleagues 
in  saluting  this  commen^ble  organlza- 
tim.  i 

The  DAVs  sole  functibh  is  to  aid  aU 
American  citizens  who  hame  been  woimd- 
ed,  gassed,  injured,  or  ^i^bled  vi^ille 
serving  their  country  i<j  the  Armed 
Forces  during  time  of  war.  Through  its 
corps  of  150  professional^  trained  na- 
tional service  officers,  the  DAV  assists 
disabled  war  veterans  anlJ  their  widows, 
oiphans,  and  dependents  in  obtaining 
medical  care,  hospltallzt  lion,  disability 
compensation,  rehabillta  Ion,  Job  train- 
ing, and  employment.  Tl  ife  assistance  of 
the  officers,  offered  wlth<  lit  charge,  has 
helped  over  1,500,000  dliibled  veterans 
and  their  families  since  World  Warn 
ilone  to  obtain  benefits  more  surely  and 
more  quickly  than  otherwise  would  have 
l)een  possible.  j 

In  this  day  of  rising  ttices  and  rising 
Government  costs,  it  ii  a  particular 
pleasure  to  note  that  thd  pAV  has  per- 
formed 1^  services  without  the  aid  of  a 
dngle  congressional  apprxflriation.  Rec- 
ognizing the  value  of  th^l  voluntary  as- 
drtance  of  the  DAV,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  granted]  the  use  of  of- 
Jtee  space  to  its  regional!  rtaffs.  but  the 
DAV  pays  its  own  employes  and  olficers. 
'nnds  to  support  its  martf  activities  are 
^^  partially  througfi  membership 
roes  and  through  the  vwuntary  dona- 
Hons  of  private  citizens  and  industry. 
The  remainder  of  its  suppqrt  comes  from 
its  familiar  Idento-Tag  program.  Lucky 
Jttotorlsts  have  been  relieved  to  have  had 
«elr  car  keys  returned  thh>ugh  the  mail, 
Jhwiks  to  thtlr  being  identified  by  a  mln- 
jatnre  license  tag  manufactured  and  reg- 
Wered  by  the  DAV.  This  program,  by 
«e  way.  provides  Job  trfiitog  and  em- 
ployment to  many  disabled  veterans,  who 
manufacture  and  procefl  the  Idento- 
Tags. 

*!1S;  ?**«*».  we  in  Coldgress  and  aU 
"wjled  war  veterans  hakne  benefited  in 
W  toother  way  by  the  eKlstence  of  the 
wsabled  American  Vetei-ims  organlza- 
oon.  Through  its  consttint  study  and 
equation  of  legislation  on  behalf  of 
'werana.  eqjeciaUy  disabled  war  veterans 
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and  their  families.  It  has  made  a  signifi- 
cant and  valiiable  oontributloii  to  the 
process  of  legislation  on  behalf  of  these 
individuals  who  have  sacrificed  so  much 
for  our  NatloxL 

Unfortunately  the  list  of  wartime  dis- 
abled American  vetenms  is  stiU  growing, 
as  each  day  young  men  are  wounded 
<xi  the  battlefields  of  South  Vietnam. 
We  at  home  pause  too  seldom  to  refiect 
on  the  real  sacrifices  which  these  Iwys 
are  making  so  that  we  and  others  might 
be  able  to  or  continue  to  live  in  liberty. 
All  their  lives  these  young  disabled  war 
veterans  wUl  experience  the  disadvan- 
tages of  physical  or  mental  handicaps, 
acquired  so  that  we  at  home  might  never 
luiow  the  personal  ravages  of  war.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  Congress  must  remain 
mindful  of  our  responsildllty  to  provide 
compensation  to  these  disabled  men.  in- 
adequate as  It  will  always  be.  And  we 
must  truly  take  our  hats  off  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  DAV,  who  for  nearly  47  years 
have  made  even  further  personal  and 
financial  sacrifices  in  order  to  support 
their  organization  aiul  its  valuable  serv- 
ices to  all  of  America's  disabled  war 
veterans. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  Joining  with  my  col- 
leagues to  pay  tribute  today  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  on  the  occasion 
of  that  organization's  observance  of  the 
34th  anniversary  of  its  congressional 
charter. 

Althoxigh  it  was  chartered  in  1932,  the 
DAV  goes  back  In  its  Inception  to  1910, 
when  on  Christmas  Day  of  that  year  a 
group  of  200  dedicated  World  War  I  dis- 
abled veterans  met  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
These  men  recognized  that  the  veterans' 
programs  of  that  day  were  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  veterans  who  bore 
the  phjrsical  and  mental  scars  of  wartime 
disablement,  and  that  a  single-purpose 
veterans'  organization  was  needed  to 
spearhead  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  programs  for  tiie  disabled 
veteran. 

The  DAV  has  always  stuck  to  Its  orig- 
inal purpose.  The  disabled  veteran  is 
still  Its  foremost  concern.  This  purpose 
Is  refiected  In  the  restatement  of  DAV 
policy  which  was  adopted  by  its  national 
executive  committee  at  New  Orleans  In 
August  of  1965,  when  It  was  declared 
that: 

Our  flnt  duty  u  an  organlsatlan  Is  to  help 
the  wartime  disabled  and  their  dependents. 
We  will,  within  the  Ilmlta  «C  our  means, 
assist  other*  in  the  potectlon  and  proaeca- 
tlon  of  their  claims.  We  will  not  oppose  leg- 
islation for  the  benellta  of  those  veterans  not 
classified  as  wartime  disabled  except  when 
It  Is  evident  that  such  legislation  wUl 
Jeopardize  benefits  for  the  wartime  disabled. 

Ihls  policy  of  the  DAV  reflects  a  flrst- 
thlngs-first  attitude  that  is  highly  com- 
mendable because  It  is  realistic  and  prac- 
tical. It  is  completely  within  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  getting  done  what  needs 
to  be  done. 

The  DAV  has  grown  Into  one  of  the 
leading  national  veterans  organizations. 
Today  it  represents  more  than  230.000 
monbers  made  up  of  the  veterans 
wounded  in  every  confiict  in  which  the 
United  States  has  had  a  part,  from  World 
War  I  through  the  presmt  fighting  In 
Vietnam. 


"nie  DAV  has  qxmsored  or  supported 
virtually  the  whole  body  of  legislation 
affecting  disabled  veterans  that  has  de- 
veloped on  the  Federal  statute  books 
over  the  past  four  and  a  half  decades. 
This  is  one  of  its  major  contrlbutlaDs. 

The  other  is  its  splendid  record  of  rep- 
resenting veterans  in  prosecutinc  their 
claims  for  benefits.  The  DAV  maintains 
a  staff  of  some  ISO  professional  national 
sendee  officers  In  all  of  the  regional  of- 
fices of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  to 
carry  on  this  wo^  These  men,  who  are 
themselves  disaUed  veterans,  represent 
the  disabled  veteran  and  his  family  or 
widow,  without  charge,  in  their  claims 
for  benefits  under  Federal  programs. 
Over  a  million  and  a  half  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  families  have  been  as- 
sisted since  the  close  of  World  War  II 
through  DAV  services  In  obtaining  medi- 
cal care,  disability  oonvensation,  rdaa- 
biUtatlon,  Job  training  and  empkorment. 

Everjrone  is  familiar  with  the  DAVs 
Idento-Tag  program.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding a  service  to  the  American  public 
by  the  return  of  over  2  million  sets  of 
lost  car  keys — without  charge — this 
project  also  has  served  the  DAV  in  rais- 
ing funds  for  its  natlcmal  service  pro- 
gram and  at  the  same  time  has  provided 
useful  employment  for  disabled  veterans, 
their  widows  and  dependoits. 

The  DAV  has  every  reason  to  be  Justly 
proud  of  its  long  record  of  accomplish- 
ments in  serving  the  many  and  varied 
needs  of  this  country's  war-wounded 
fighting  men  and  their  families. 

Mr.  McDAI^.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
cdebratlng  the  34th  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  the  congressional  charter  to 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  as  a 
national  service  veterans  organization. 
Had  it  done  nothing  else,  the  72d  Con- 
gress would  be  remembered  for  this 
splendid  act. 

There  must  come  a  time  In  the  lives  of 
each  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  must 
reckon  up  the  cost  of  war.  We  caimot 
even  begin  to  think  of  cost  in  terms  of 
dollars.  That  part  of  the  cost  Is  borne 
each  year  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  about 
which  we  might  grumble  occaalonany, 
but  which  we  would  certainly  pay  gladly 
many  times  over  to  guarantee  that  our 
wars  l>e  won.  The  price  In  money  Is  not 
the  real  price. 

The  real  price  Is  always  paid  In  lives. 
It  Is  paid  in  part  by  the  very  commit- 
ment of  years  of  their  Uves  by  those  who 
fight  in  a  war.  In  the  Second  World 
War  there  were  minions  of  men  who 
gave  as  many  as  5  years  of  their  lives  to 
the  service  of  their  coimtry.  Their  wives 
and  famines  gaye  up  these  years  with 
them;  and  so  in  seeing  them,  we  see  some 
part  of  the  cost  of  war. 

For  some  who  went  off  to  war  In  the 
very  fiower  of  their  youth,  there  was  no 
retiun.  They  are  buried  on  the  distant 
battlefields  of  war.  or  in  the  deepest 
oceans'  depths.  We  cannot  go  to  see 
their  grave  sites.  They  lie  far  from  us, 
having  paid  the  ultimate  cost  of  war. 
and  we  are  so  far  away  that  we  do  hot 
remember  them  often  enough. 

But  In  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans we  have  the  very  living  personlflea- 
tioQ  of  the  cost  (tf  war.    Tliese  are  the 
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vetetmns  who  have  raffered  wartinM  dls- 
•tdUttes.  who  have  returned  after  leav- 
Inc  a  portion  of  their  Uvee  on  all  the  bat- 
tleflelda  on  which  we  have  ever  fought. 
Even  as  we  speak  here,  there  are  new 
future  members  of  the  DAY  betnc  cre- 
ated In  the  distant  jungles  of  Vtetnam. 

For  aa  of  us  then,  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  are  the  very  personlflea- 
Uon  of  the  price  of  war.  But  they  are 
much  more  than  llvbig  memorials. 
Theae  are  men  who  have  gathered  to- 
gether In  a  strong  organisation,  an  or- 
ganisation that  goes  back  to  Judge  Rob- 
ert 8.  Marx  in  1919;  and  the  purpoee 
of  this  organisation  is  to  see  that  the 
disabled  veteran,  his  widow,  and  his 
family  are  given  every  possUiIe  help 
available  to  them. 

The  DAV  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  9onsorshlp  of  beneficial  legislation 
affecting  veterans  since  1920.  I  assure 
you  that  the  members  of  the  DAV  are 
kept  well  informed  on  all  legislation 
which  affect  the  veteran  or  his  family. 
I  have  received  invaluable  advice  on  leg- 
Islatkm  before  the  Congress  from  many 
such  mnnbers  of  the  DAV  in  my  own 
congressional  district— men  like  John 
Coval.  John  Laj^nski,  Peter  Rescigno, 
and  Frank  Oiovek.  I  know  that  every 
other  Congressman  has  men  in  his  own 
district  like  this,  with  whom  he  can  dis- 
cuss the  merits  and  limitations  of  legis- 
lation affecting  veterans. 

But  even  more  valuable  than  the  work 
they  have  done  in  promoting  legislation 
affecting  the  disabled  veteran,  the  DAV 
has  done  a  fantastic  Job  in  counseling 
and  ssslstlng  these  veterans  and  their 
families.  If  ore  than  a  million  and  a  half 
veterans  and  d^wndents  have  been  given 
free  assistance  Iqr  the  DAV  since  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War.  Through  this 
assistance,  these  people  have  secured 
medical  care,  hospitalisation,  disability 
compensation.  rehablllUtion.  Job  train- 
ing, and  emiJloyment.  It  is  Interesting 
to  note,  by  the  way.  that  this  has  been 
done  by  the  DAV  without  asking  for  one 
cent  from  Congress  to  finance  their  work. 
It  must  certainly  be  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  truly  notable  accomplishments  of 
the  20th  century. 

Today,  then  the  Cmgress  salutes  the 
DAV  on  this  anniversary  of  the  grant- 
ing of  its  charter.  All  of  us  who  vote 
for  the  laws  of  this  Nation  look  back 
often  and  review  the  wisdom  of  those 
laws  long  after  they  have  been  passed. 
How  consoling  it  must  be  for  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  72d  Congress  to  look  back 
on  the  vote  cast  to  grant  this  charter. 
This  is  a  vote  each  Member  may  well  be 
proud  he  cast,  lliese  men  in  the  DAV 
have  certainly  distinguished  themselves 
in  time  of  war.  and  may  Justly  be  ptoud 
of  that  distlnctlim.  But  they  have  alsd 
«^own  us  a  lesson  in  peace,  and  have 
■erved  their  brothers  and  sisters  with  a 
new  distinction. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  the 
future  and  to  know  that  other  wars  will 
inxMluoe  other  casualties.  We  must, 
however,  face  that  fact.  But  It  is  a  very 
ooosoUnt  thing  to  know  that  as  long  as 
wan  are  produeing  casualties,  there  win 
Always  be  a  body  of  men  who  will  give 
their  time  and  their  energies  to  helping 
those  who  are  dlsaUed  and  the  families 
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of  the  disabled.  It  is  Indeed  a  prlvOege 
to  Join  my  other  colleagues  here  in  the 
CcHigrees  in  passing  our  own  tribute  to 
the  splendid  m«i  of  the  DAV. 

I  must  conclude  these  remaiics  by  not- 
ing that  even  as  we  are  gathered  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Congress,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  are  gathered 
together  for  their  State  convention  in  my 
own  congressional  district,  in  Hotel 
Jermyn  in  the  city  of  Scranton.  To  all 
the  members  of  the  DAY  gathered  in 
Scranton  under  the  leadership  of  State 
Commander  Joseph  Skasko,  I  send  my 
own  personal  greetings,  and  I  know  I 
bear  the  greetings  of  all  the  Congress  to 
these  splendid  men  of  the  B:Qr8tone 
State. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
profound  pleasure  to  salute  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  the  occasion  of 
its  S4th  anniversary  m>on  receiving  a 
Federal  charter  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  DAV  is  an  outstanding  patrlotle 
organization  of  oar  time.  It  represents 
patriotism  in  its  finest  and  most  noble 
form.  It  Is  banded  together  to  com- 
m«norate  common  memories  and  to  ad- 
vance the  welfare  of  its  members  and 
all  America.  And  our  Nation  owes  Its 
members  a  constant  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  sacrifices  they  made. 

Growing  public  recognition  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  and  its  con- 
tributions to  American  freedom  Is  evi- 
dent at  local.  SUte.  and  National  levels. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  have 
been  exponents  of  freedom  from  the  time 
of  their  appearance  on  the  rolls  of  our 
armed  services.  They  have  fought  and 
upheld  the  traditions  of  America.  They 
have  fought  for  the  principles  of  right 
and  Justice.  They  have  given  part  of 
their  lives  so  that  this  Nation  might 
continue  in  its  paths  of  freedom. 

The  members  of  the  DAV  knew  in 
times  of  crisis,  there  could  be  no  half- 
way point  in  their  patriotism.  They 
were  prepared  to  give  their  all.  llwy 
knew  our  goals  were  not  greed  or  glory, 
but  a  better  way  of  life  for  humanity. 

We  should  rem«nber  this  when  we 
honor  the  DAV  on  this  occasion  and  re- 
call with  proper  solemnity  their  prin- 
ciples and  purposes. 

Mr.  KINO  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  fitting  that  on  this  34th  anniversary 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  we. 
the  Congress,  take  time  out  from  our 
regular  tasks  to  honor  this  organisation 
which  has  accomplished  so  much  in  tak- 
ing care  of  the  disabled  from  wars 
around  the  globe. 

The  problems  and  needs  of  our  war- 
time disabled  are  great,  and  require  con- 
stant and  immediate  solutions.  To  ef- 
fectively porform  this  service,  the  dis- 
abled thonselves  formed  their  own  orga- 
nisation which  was  chartered  by  this 
body  in  1932.  So,  for  over  one-third  of 
a  century  the  DAV  has  been  seeing  to  it 
that  America's  disabled  veteran  and  his 
dependents  are  cared  for  properly. 

To  champion  the  cause  of  disabled 
veterans  takes  considerable  money, 
manpower,  and  facilities.  To  financially 
maintain  an  organisation  of  this  magni- 
tude is  Itself  a  big  Job.    But  DAV  does 


It  with  no  Federal  assistanoe.  In  these 
days  of  high  costs,  the  DAV  deserves 
great  credit  and  our  gratitude  for  main- 
taining  such  a  truly  unique  and  inde- 
pendently sustained  service  organiza- 
tion. Through  the  efforts  of  this  de- 
voted, single-purpose  organisation,  over 
1  ^  million  claims  have  been  handled  for 
deserving  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents.  Many  of  these  cases  would 
have  been  hopeless  had  it  not  been  for 
these  efforts.  * 

America  and  her  legacy  of  2  million 
wartime  disabled  from  all  wars  is  dally 
adding  to  this  total  from  isolated  wars 
around  the  globe.  The  DAV,  acting  as 
the  official  voice  of  these  men  and 
women,  provides  working  officers  in  all 
parts  of  the  Nation  to  aid  disabled  vet- 
erans in  vital  rehabilitation  and  welfare 
programs. 

An  organization  which  is  willing  to 
bear  some  of  the  burden  of  the  costs  of 
war  attributed  to  combat  service  is  truly 
patriotic  and  worthy  of  the  tribute  we 
bestow  upon  it  today.  It  is  my  h(ve 
that  the  work  of  this  Independent  orga- 
nization that  does  so  much  for  so 
many — and  those  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much — will  continue. 

Mr.  BARINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
a  feeling  of  great  pride  that  I  today  di- 
rect the  attention  of  our  citizens  and  our 
lawmakers  to  the  occasion  of  the  34th 
suiniversary  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  organization. 

This  organization,  which  grew  tram  a 
handful  of  dedicated  men.  is  today  the 
largest  single  veterans  organization  of 
wartime  injured  and  disabled  in  this 
country  and  in  the  world  as  a  whole. 

The  dedication  of  this  organization  to 
advance  the  interest  and  work  for  the 
betterment  of  aXL  wounded,  injured  and 
disabled  veterans  is  well  known  among 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  the  DAV 
efforts  have  to  a  large  extent  been  In- 
strumental In  getting  meaningful  legis- 
lation enacted  which  benefits  not  only 
the  disabled  veteran  but  all  veterans. 

Congress  has  long  recognized  the  sac- 
rifices made  by  our  veterans  who  have 
sustained  disability  as  result  of  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. We  have  sought  to  provide  them 
with  compensation  in  the  form  of  finan- 
cial remimeration  and  to  provide  ade- 
quate hospitals  and  medical  facilities, 
but  moreover  to  train  the  veteran  after 
he  has  been  released  from  the  hospital 
BO  he  can  again  take  part  in  the  life  of 
our  ccNnmunity  and  become  seK-sus- 
taining. 

On  February  16.  1966,  the  national 
commander,  Claude  L.  Callegary,  at  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  presented 
to  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  DAV 
legislative  objectives  for  the  year  1966. 
and  I  was  Impressed  with  the  restraint 
and  good  Judgment  which  persisted 
throughout  the  statement  outlining  fur- 
ther veterans  boiefits  needed. 

The  DAV  should  be  conunended  for 
their  awareness  of  the  great  cost  of  the 
confflct  In  Vietnam  and  the  burden  » 
impoaes  on  our  national  economy. 

However,  despite  the  great  cost  In- 
volved in  our  ctmfnxitation  in  south»» 
Asia  I  do  feel  that  we  in  the  Congress. 
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and  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  must  do 
our  utmost  to  help  those  young  men  who 
offer  their  lives  In  the  muddy  Jungles  of 
Vietnam  for  not  only  ard  their  lives  In- 
terrupted, and  their  chances  for  the 
future  greatly  hampered «  but  by  and 
large  they  are  handicap  ijed  when  they 
return  if  not  actually  di4bled  through 
loss  of  limbs  and  facvlUes,  then  by 
mental  anguish  from  whac  they  have  had 
to  endure  on  foreign  soil  tar  away  from 
our  own  land.  i  i 

Amid  the  unceasing  ideological  soul 
searching  that  our  Vletruuh  Intervention 
has  occasioned,  I  request  I  a  moment  to 
plead  for  the  OI.  We  &i^  sending  him, 
in  increasing  numbers,  tio  dismal  duty. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  >onor  his  needs 
when  he  retiu-ns  so  that 
win  not  have  fought  in  va 

On  every  Memorial 
and  citizens  alike  take 
throughout  our  Nation  aiid  hail  In  glorl 
ous  words  the  sacrifices  made  by  these 
men  who  offer  their  llvfe^  to  hold  the 
torch  of  freedom  high  appve  the  waves 
of  tyranny  that  from  nme  to  time 
threaten  to  engulf  the  World,  but  I  say 
let  us  make  every  day  Memorial  Day  and 
let  us  be  prepared  for  th^  veteran  when 
he  returns  or  his  survivors.  Let  us  do 
what  must  be  done,  and  let  us  go  ahead  In 
the  same  fashion  as  we  hsve  in  this  Con- 
gress toward  better  and  a  ipre  reasonable 
boieflts  for  those  who  ha  lie  suffered  and 
who  have  become  dlsablec  J 

There  can  be  no  argrinent  but  that 
wars  are  made  by  the   world's   elder 
statesmen — but  It  Is  the 
that  Is  split  in  their  wagln 

I  salute  the  Disabled 
ertos  for  their  service 
and  our  Nation  and  for 
for  the  future. 

Not  gold,  but  only  men  car)  tnake 

A  Nation  great  and  rilS-ong 
Ifen  who  for  truth  and  hoaors'  sake 

Stand  taat  and  suffer  long. 
Brave  men,  who  work  wbllq  others  sleep. 

Who  dare  while  otb«n  shy 
They  buUd  a  nation's  pllla^  deep 

And  lUt  them  to  thei«ky. 

Mr.UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  join  other  Members  pf  Congress  in 
paying  special  tribute  durlhg  this  special 
ceremony  of  the  Congress  commemorat- 
ing the  34th  anniversary  pf  the  grantbig 
of  the  congressional  chai 
sbled  American  Veterans 
know  from  my  own  expert 
•llsabled  veterans  in  my 
received  the  kind  of  ca 
Mme  consiunlng,  and  e_. 
svallable  to  them  wltho 
ftat  they  realize  their  rl^.„  ^.^.v*  „.^. 
veterans  laws.  I  also  want,  at  this  time, 
w  pay  special  tribute  to'  Claude  Calle- 
ywy  for  the  outstanding  Job  he  has  per- 
•wmed  as  national  comiuander  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  Both  as  a 
«wvlceman  and  as  a  civilian  his  record 
'"Presents  patriotism  of  the  hlgliest 
order.  i 

I  commend  the  organlj  #tion  not  only 
lor  its  good  works  but  aLii  because  it  is 
**»ay8  proud  of  behig  patriotic.    It  un- 


^lood  of  youth 

erican  Vet- 
the  veteran 
lelr  program 


T  to  the  Dis- 

liation.    I 

ice  how  many 

State  have 

often  very 

help  made 

coist,  to  see 

ts  under  the 


•Jttsiands  that  this  is  a 
which  should  mean  mud  i 


^08.    One  of  our  most  ( ;  oquent  Presi- 
''eQts,  Woodrow  Wilson,    elt  the  same 


precious  word 
to  all  Ameri- 


way.  He  deplored  the  type  of  patriotism 
which  teaches  schoolchildren  unthink- 
ingly to  genuflect  to  a  flag  when  they  are 
quite  Ignorant  of  its  true  meaning.  He 
believed  that  the  teacher  must  see  to  it 
that  her  pupils  "know  that  this  is  a  flag 
of  liberty  of  opinion,  as  well  as  of  po- 
litical liberty  in  questions  of  organisa- 
Uon." 
No  man  can  be  a  true  patriot — 

He  declared  in  1914  at  the  imveillng 
of  the  statute  In  memory  of  Commodore 
John  Barry — 

who  does  not  feel  himself  shot  through  and 
through  with  a  deep  ardor  for  what  his 
country  stands  for,  what  Its  existence  means, 
what  its  purpose  i»  declared  to  be  In  its 
history  and  its  policy. 

The  individualism  he  held  so  dear  was 
reflected  in  a  Fourth  of  July  address  at 
Independence  Hall  In  1914,  when  he  said 
that  "the  most  patriotic  man  Is  some- 
times the  man  who  goes  in  the  direction 
that  he  thinks  right  even  when  he  sees 
half  the  world  against  him."  His  respect 
for  minorities,  above  all  for  the  variety 
of  strains  which  go  to  make  up  the 
American  people,  «4>pears  In  his  Memo- 
rial Day  address  in  1916  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  for  men  who  loved 
the  places  of  their  birth  outside  our 
shores  so  long  as  that  feeling  did  not 
drown  out  their  loyalty  to  the  land  of 
their  new  and  voluntary  allegiance. 
And  this  was  at  a  time  when  feelings 
were  running  high  and  a  bigotry  was 
abroad.  We  were  soon  to  learn  in  World 
War  I  just  how  loyal  to  their  new  coun- 
try millions  of  men  from  other  lands 
had  become.  And  those  of  us  who 
served  In  World  War  n  learned  a  similar 
lesson  in  loyalty. 

And  so  I  wanted  to  Join  with  other 
Members  of  the  House  today  In  paying 
tribute  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, not  only  because  of  the  Important 
and  very  necessary  program  they  con- 
duct for  all  disabled  veterans,  but  silso 
because  they  know  the  true  meaning  of 
our  flag  and  they  believe  in  patriotism 
in  its  best  sense.    I  thank  you. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tomorrow  marks  the  34th  smniversary 
of  a  oongressionaUy  chartered  national 
veterans  organization  devoted  solely  to 
the  cause  of  the  wartime  disabled. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans 
organization  was  formed  by  a  dedicated 
group  of  World  War  I  disabled  veterans 
on  Christmas  Day,  1919,  and  chartered 
by  Ccmgress  in  1932.  From  its  humble 
beginning  nearly  a  half  century  ago,  the 
DAV  has  grown  In  stature  and  size.  It 
now  numbers  more  than  1,800  chapters 
and  a  membership  of  over  231.000  dis- 
abled veterans  who  carry  the  grim  re- 
minders of  flve  wars. 

The  work  of  DAV  continues.  Even  as 
we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  this  dedicated 
organization,  another  casualty  is  being 
recorded  in  Vietnam.  There  is  some 
comfort  in  our  knowledge  that  the  DAV 
exists  for  the  single  purpoee  of  providing 
service  and  assistance  to  the  wartime 
disabled,  his  widow,  orphans,  and  de- 
pendents. 

The  great  men  of  our  time  who  staxkL 
firm  in  the  face  of  hardships  and  fight 
to  obtain  litierty  and  freedom  for  them- 
selves and  their  fellow  Americsms  know 


they  can  turn  to  the  DAV  for  free  as- 
sistance in  obtaining  medical  care,  hos- 
pitalisation, disability  ocMspensation.  re- 
habilitation. Job  training,  and  employ- 
ment. 

The  men  of  DAV  have  given  their  ut- 
most efforts  for  the  protecti<m  of  free- 
dom, the  maintenance  of  liberty,  and  the 
preservation  of  our  country.  It  is 
proper  that  we  honor  those  today  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  this 
tribute  commemorating  the  34th  anni- 
versary of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans organisation. 

The  DAV  has  served  a  noble  and  hu- 
manitarian role  over  the  34  years  of  its 
existence.  It  has  rendered  the  disabled 
veterans  a  great  service  and  has  accom- 
plished much  that  probably  would  not 
have  been  accomplished  were  it  not  for 
this  splendid  organization.  I  commend 
the  DAV  and  wish  them  continued  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
haivy  to  Join  the  others  of  my  col- 
leages  today  in  observance  of  the  34th 
anniversary  of  the  granting  ot  the  char- 
ter to  the  Disabled  Amemcan  Veterans. 

There  are  many  fine  tributes  which 
can  and  undoubtedly  will  be  paid  to  this 
outstanding  organization,  but  the  one 
which  comes  most  readily  to  my  mind  is 
the  fact  that  this  organization  puts  first 
things  first.  By  that  I  mean  it  is  dedi- 
cated exclusively  to  helping  the  service- 
connected  veteran,  his  wife,  widow,  and 
children.  It  has  followed  this  program 
and  policy  with  great  benefldal  results, 
and  has  served  to  keep  the  programs  of 
those  of  us  who  serve  in  Congress  fo- 
cused on  the  primary  needs  of  oin-  vet- 
erans'program. 

lliere  have  been  hundreds  of  veterans' 
laws  enacted  since  the  DisaMed  Ameri- 
can Veterans  flrst  obtained  Its  charter 
and  in  nearly  all  of  these  measures  this 
organization,  or  one  of  its  representa- 
tives, has  played  a  leading  role. 

I  wish  for  tJtie  members  of  this  organi- 
zation a  continuance  of  their  effective 
leadership  in  the  fleld  of  veterans'  af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  privileged  to  take  part  in  this  ob- 
servance maiiclng  the  84th  anniversary 
of  the  granting  by  Congress  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  its  congres- 
sional charter  as  a  veterans  service  or- 
ganization. 

Sadly,  war's  tragic  aftermath  is  too 
easily  forgotten  when  peace  comes. 
Americans  are  a  compassionate  people 
but  in  earlier  years  of  our  histoty  men 
who  were  crippled  oa  the  battlefield,  men 
who  had  given  their  health  in  fighting 
for  freedom,  were  often  forgotten  by  the 
people  for  whcHn  they  had  sacrificed. 
The  Disabled  American  Veterans'  organi- 
zation has  worked  vigorously  and  effec- 
tively to  keep  the  problems  of  disabled 
veterans  before  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try. Indeed,  the  DAV  has  lived  \xp  to  the 
trust  placed  in  it  by  the  Congress  what 
it  granted  the  charter  in  1932. 

With  its  more  than  231.000  members. 
the  DAY  speaks  not  <mly  for  its  own  men 
but  also  in  behalf  of  many  more  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  former  OI's  who 
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•offered  ■enrlee-oooneoted  dlaaMllUes. 
And  the  organisation  is  prcH^erly  iiroud 
of  the  fact  that  it  does  so  with  no  Fed- 
eral flnanclaJ  assistance.  Usinv  faeOi- 
ties  in  regional  offices  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  DAY  pays  its  work- 
ers, and  its  oounaeUon  offer  free  services 
to  all  disabled  veterans  whether  or  not 
they  are  DAV  members. 

In  my  early  years  of  service  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I 
came  to  know  at  firsthand  the  fine  con- 
trlbutlan  made  by  the  DAV  to  the  proper 
care  of  America's  disabled  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  so  many  others  in  the  House 
In  paying  this  tribute  to  the  DAV. 

Ur.  KUFFERIfAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  cmnmend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  HoiToifl  for  his  able 
statement  and  to  associate  myself  with 
him  in  support  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  and  in  honor  of  the  occasion  of 
their  34th  anniversary. 

Mr.  QUns.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  June 
16,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  cele- 
brate S4  years  of  continuous  service  to 
America's  wartime  disabled  veterans  as 
a  oongreaslonally  chartered  national  vet- 
erans' organisation.  It  is  an  important 
milestone  in  the  DAV's  history.  I  am 
extremely  proud  to  recognize  their  long 
record  of  service  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  the  disabled  ez-servlcemen  who  de- 
fended their  Nation  in  time  of  war  and 
their  dependents. 

During  the  last  34  years,  DAV  has 
been  the  only  national  veterans'  organi- 
sation to  directly  employ  and  supervise 
the  work  of  national  service  officers  lo- 
cated in  all  parts  of  the  Nation  to  aid 
the  disabled  veterans  in  matters  of  em- 
ployment, compensation,  hoqjltalisation. 
home  loans,  education,  and  all  the  other 
vital  matters  that  affect  his  social  and 
economic  welfare  and  that  of  his  family. 

This  (deration  has  been  costly,  and  will 
omtinue  to  be  costly.  However,  thanks 
to  a  grateful  public  and  the  DAV  Idento- 
Tag  the  DAV  has  been  able  to  continue 
Its  national  service  program. 

Sinee  the  end  of  World  War  n,  DAV 
national  service  officers  have  given  free 
assistance  to  more  than  1,500.000  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  families. 

I  would  like  to  Join  today  with  many 
others  in  paying  tribute  to  the  dedicated 
group  of  aoo  World  War  I  disabled  vet- 
erans who  formed  the  DAV  on  Christmas 
Day  in  1919  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Their 
vision  has  meant  much  to  the  disabled 
veterans  of  three  major  conflicts  and  the 
current  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  Join 
my  ooUeagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  this  salute  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  organization,  espe- 
cially since  X  am  one  of  the  more  than 
231,000  members  of  this  organlsatlan. 

The  DAV  record  of  accomplishments  In 
the  34  years  since  it  was  granted  a  con- 
gressional charter  Is  outstanding.  Since 
the  Old  of  World  War  II,  DAV  national 
service  officers  have  given  assistance  to 
1,600,000  disabled  veterans  and  their 
families  in  obtaining  medical  care,  ho»- 
{ritaUattoa.  dlsaMMty  compensation,  n- 


habHitaUon.  Job  training,  and  employ- 
ment. It  must  be  noted  that  the  DAVs 
national  service  program  for  the  p«wt 
fiscal  year  cost  in  excess  of  $1.5  million. 

Every  President  of  the  United  States 
since  Woild  War  I  and  every  director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  ctHn- 
mended  and  endorsed  the  services  rend- 
ered by  the  DAV  and  I  think  It  Is  eepe- 
clally  appropriate  that  we  honor  this 
organization  on  this  34th  anniversary  of 
its  congressional  charter. 

Mr.  OI£EN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  with  great  pride  and  sincere  honor 
that  I  rise  to  speak,  in  commemoration 
of  the  34th  anniversary  of  the  congres- 
sional charter  to  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  I  am  Informed  by  Claude  L. 
Callegary,  national  commander  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  that  June 
16  and  June  17  will  be  "DAV  Day  on  the 
Hill,"  and  it  is  both  fitting  and  proper 
that  on  this  occasion  we  should  express 
the  Natim's  gratitude  for  the  unexam- 
pled services  pCTformed  by  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

For  34  years  Americans  who  have  seen 
the  horrors  of  four  major  wars  in  the 
20th  century  have  come  home  to  watch 
the  single-minded  determinaticm  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  in  their 
fight  to  heal  the  wounds  of  this  Nation's 
batUes. 

For  34  years  In  the  Argonne  Forest, 
on  the  beaches  of  Normandy,  on  Potlc 
Chop  Hill,  and  now  even  in  the  Driang 
Valley  of  South  Vietnam,  American  boys 
have  been  comforted  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  those  who  will  continue  to  fight 
for  the  wounded  American — ^long  after 
the  battle  is  over,  long  after  the  fighting 
men  have  come  home.  For  some,  the 
battle  scars  will  never  heal;  the  wounds 
of  mortal  conflict  will  fester  and  bleed 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  It  is  to  these 
valiant  men  who  have  sacrificed  so  much 
that  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  sire  directed.  It  is  to 
these  efforts  that  the  gratitude  of  all 
Americans  is  due. 

Today,  when  men  lode  to  southeast 
Asia,  some  cry  peace  while  others  cry 
war— but  there  is  no  peace  In  Vietnam 
today.  Americans  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese are  fighting  together  against  a  c(»n- 
mon  adversary.  The  casualty  lists 
mount  and  the  agony  of  a  brutal  war 
grows. 

Yet.  in  the  midst  of  this  bewildering 
confiict.  the  fighting  men  can  take  solace 
from  Commander  Callegaiy  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  The  wounded, 
the  widows,  the  omduuis  of  war  will  be 
given  assistance.  Our  veterans'  hospit- 
als win  be  modernized,  and  the  recent 
c(dd  war  OI  bill  wiU  help  to  restore  a 
normal  life  for  our  fighting  men. 

I  woud  like  to  Join  all  the  Members  of 
Congress,  and  all  Americans  in  paring 
solemn  tribute  to  the  service  of  the  DAV. 
If  a  nati(m  can  fight  as  one.  and  suffer 
as  one  in  times  of  war,  that  nation  can 
also  give  thanks  as  one.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  presume  to  express  that  gratitude 
of  my  Nation  as  one,  for  I  am  confident 
that  each  and  every  American  holds  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  deeply  in 
his  debt 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  a  small  part  In  honoring  the  Dis- 


abled American  Veterans  on  the  34th 
anniversary  of  the  granting  of  the  con- 
gressional charter. 

Since  June  17, 1932,  the  DAV  has  been 
Incorporated  as  a  Federal,  nonprofit  or- 
ganization. It  was  bom  on  Christmas 
Day  of  1919  when  wounded  veterans  of 
World  War  I  gathered  for  the  first  time 
to  consolidate  efforts  toward  the  Imple. 
mentation  of  Federal  Oovemment  vet- 
erans programs.  From  those  few 
doughboys  the  organization  has  grown 
to  231,000  veterans  of  the  two  World 
Wars,  the  Korean  war,  and  the  Vletium 
war. 

I  salute  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans and  wish  for  It  many  more  yean 
of  productive  service. 

Mr.  HELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  an 
honor  to  Join  with  Mr.  Horton  and  Mr. 
DoRN.  and  my  other  colleagues  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  DAV. 

It  is  with  great  humility  that  I  en- 
deavor to  say  a  word  of  gratitude  and 
praise  to  the  disabled  American  veteran 
today.  When  I  stop  to  really  thin)t 
through  what  his  contribution-to  our 
freedom  has  been.  It  is  beyond  my  limited 
vocabulary  to  pay  proper  tribute  to  him. 
But  I  can  say.  "May  God  bless  him." 

Perhaps  no  organization  in  the  world 
is  so  attimed  to  the  disabled  veteran*' 
sacrifices  and  current  needs  as  the  orgs 
nlzation  set  up  for  the  s(de  purpose  of 
providing  service  and  assistance  to  the 
wartime  disabled,  his  widow,  orphans, 
and  dependents.  That  nationally  char- 
tered organization,  of  course,  is  the  DAV. 

Here  Is  an  organization  whose  seedling 
was  planted  in  the  very  heart  of  Amer- 
icanism. Its  growth  and  development 
nourished  since  Christmas  Day  1919  evi- 
dences the  tender  care  and  earnest  labor 
of  hundreds  of  devoted  workers.  The 
benefits  reaped  by  the  thousands  of  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  families  Is  be- 
yond comprehension.  The  harvest 
reaped  by  all  Americans  as  a  result  of 
rehabilitation,  care,  and  inspired  self- 
sufficiency  of  tbtae  worthy  veterans 
should  be  cause  for  gratitude  by  every 
citizen. 

It  is  indeed  with  himible  praise  and 
appreciation  that  I  acknowledge  and 
take  part  in  tills  day  to  honor  the  DAV. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Indeed 
fitting  that  we  take  time  this  day  to  re- 
new our  support  and  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  one  of  America's  most  Im- 
portant and  admirable  organlzaUcms, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Today,  the  DAV  celebrates  34  years  of 
continuous  service  to  the  wartime  dis- 
abled, their  widows,  dependents,  and 
orphans. 

Yet  even  as  we  speak,  servicemen  are 
giving  their  lives  for  our  country  In 
Jimgles  halfway  aroimd  the  globe.  Even 
as  we  pause  to  focus  our  attention  on  the 
DAV  and  its  excellent  record  of  achieve- 
ments, another  casualty  is  being  added 
to  America's  cost  of  the  war  for  freedom 
and  universal  self-respect. 

The  DAV  has  earnestly  supported  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  The  men  of 
the  DAV  know  the  true  cost  of  war,  tb«r 
know  the  real  meaning  at  patriotism  sod 
loyalty  to  country.  I  can  think  of  no  en- 
deavor more  deaeivlng  of  our  complete 
support. 
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During  the  past  34  yQ^rs,  DAV  has 
been  the  only  national  veterans  orga- 
nisation to  directly  emplo^y  and  super- 
tiie  the  work  of  national  Service  officers 
located  In  all  parts  of  thg  country  who 
are  aiding  the  disabled.  The  great  needs 
of  our  wartime  disabled  httve  been  ear- 
nestly met,  and  the  work  continues. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  DAV 
national  service  officers  b^ve  given  free 
assistance  to  more  than  ip  million  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  ftonilies  In  ob- 
taining medical  care,  hbspltalization, 
disability  compensation,  rehabilitation, 
job  training,  and  employment.  This  is 
a  record  of  excellence  which  I  and  all 
Americans  support  and  admire. 

Tlie  tragic  costs  of  war  continue.  The 
aftermath  of  confiict  is  the  DAV's  sole 
eoncem.  It  is  a  Job  whiclli  requires  con- 
stant and  Immediate  solutjlpn.  Compen- 
sation and  benefits  do  not  iautomatically 
go  to  the  disabled  and  tht  f^  dependents, 
bch  veteran  must  apply  land  be  rated 
(or  the  amount  of  compel  liatlon.  In  its 
role  of  advising,  working  aor  and  with 
the  veteran,  the  DAV  las  been  un- 
matched in  perseveranc(  J  and  accom- 
pUdiment.  and  with  no  ^jederal  assist- 
anee  whatsoever.  I 

We,  as  Members  of  Conrress,  have  a 
great  responsibility  in  helping  to  meet 
the  needs  of  oiu*  veterans.  Only  re- 
cently, Congress  passed  ine  GI  bill  of 
rights  which  has  now  been  added  to  the 
M  of  legislation  enacted! tor  more  ade- 
quate and  equitable  assntance  to  our 
veterans.  Let  us  never  fatU  back  on  our 
responsibilities  in  the  futnt%. 

As  we  celebrate  the  I  organization's 
aefalevonentfi  and  excellent  record,  as  we 
renew  our  support  and  d^catlon  to  its 
effort,  and  as  we  seek  the  work  yet  to 
be  d<Hie  in  aiding  our  vetjerans  who  are 
this  moment  dying  for  America,  let  us 
tlso  draw  strength  and  <example  from 
one  of  America's  most  inlportant  orga- 
nizations which  is  meetini ;  lone  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  needs.  i 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speakeh  Ohio  takes 
particular  pride  In  the  f  ac  tl  that  the  Dis- 
tbled  American  Veterans  were  orgtuilzed 
In  our  State  and  continue  to  maintain 
national  headquarters  at  Cincirmati. 

I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  Andrew 
Sackela,  the  energetic  and  hard-working 
State  commander  for  Ohio,  is  a  resident 
of  the  new  16th  Congressional  District. 

And  I  look  forward  to  tihe  privilege  of 
Mldresslng  the  Ohio  State!  Convention  of 
DAV  In  Columbus  late  n^zt  month. 

The  DAV  is  a  leader  among  the  service 
organizations  of  this  country.  Its 
dedication  to  the  needs  Of  the  wartime 
disabled,  to  widows,  and  orphans  is  un- 
cqualed  In  our  society.  AS  I  am  certain 
••  the  case  with  many  members,  I  have 
••come  Increasingly  aware  of  the  accom- 
PU>hments  of  the  DAV  since  I  have  been 
in  Congress,  and  it  has  befii  my  pleasure 
W)  work  closely  with  the  1 
cers  in  their  efforts  to 
fwles.  1  look  forward  t 
•■ociation,  and  I  am 
J5*  •*  carrying  on  its 
"08  as  a  disaUed  vet 
vphan  Is  in  need. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  „-«„..«...  -».. 
y*'ter.  it  is  a  great  hMior  and  priv- 
ilege to  salute  the  Disabled  American 
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Veterans  on  the  34th  aniUversary  of  the 
granting  of  its  congressional  charter. 

Throughout  these  years,  the  DAV  has 
kept  the  flame  of  American  patriotism 
burning  brightly.  In  the  age  of  the  for- 
gotten front  and,  too  often,  the  forgot- 
ten soldier,  the  DAV  has  served  as  a 
cotvstant  reminder  of  the  sacrifices  that 
devotion  to  country  entails.  It  has  done 
so  by  serving  those  who  have  paid  the 
highest  price  for  their  patriotism,  "nils 
service  has  been  vital  to  the  dependents, 
widows,  and  orphans  of  those  who  fought 
to  preserve,  protect,  and  perpetuate  the 
ideal  of  freedom  for  all. 

This  anniversary  comes  at  a  particu- 
larly important  time.  We  are  engaged 
in  a  cosUy,  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  are  calling  on  a  small  minority  of 
our  citizens  to  bear  for  us  the  heavy 
burdens  of  saving  another  nation  for 
freedom.  We  must  not  forget  the  sacri- 
fices that  are  being  made  for  us  daily. 
It  is  comforting  to  know  that  organiza- 
tions like  the  DAV  stand  ever  ready  to 
aid  those  who  are  giving  so  much.  The 
DAV  has  served  us  all  by  its  readiness 
and  ability  to  help  those  who  have  made 
the  greatest  sacrifices  for  the  land  we 
love. , 

I  am  pleased  to  congratulate  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  on  its  anni- 
versary of  the  granting  of  its  congres- 
sional charter. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
seriously  doubt  that  the  200  veterans 
who  met  in  Cincinnati  on  Christmas 
Day  in  1919  ever  dreamed  that  the  orga- 
nization they  formed  would  become  a 
leading  spokesman  for  the  Nation's  dis- 
abled veterans  or  that  34  years  later  Con- 
gress would  set  aside  time  for  paying 
tribute  to  that  organization  which  be- 
came known  as  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

I  am  happy  to  Join  my  colleagues  to- 
day in  paying  tribute  to  the  leaders  of 
the  DAV  who  have  so  failUully  carried 
on  the  organizatftn's  program  during 
these  years  and  to  its  231,000  members 
whose  scars  of  battie  reveal  the  sacrifices 
they  have  made  in  behalf  of  our  country. 

It  was  a  forward-looking  group  that 
met  with  the  late  Judge  Marx  that 
Christmas  Day  and  formulated  plans  for 
an  organization  devoted  to  providing 
service  and  assistance  to  the  wartime  dis- 
abled, his  widow,  orirtians,  and  depend- 
ents. Since  that  time,  and  particularly 
since  the  organizati<»i  was  chartered  by 
Congress  on  this  day  in  1932,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  orgaiUzation 
has  faithfully  presented  to  Congress  the 
problems  of  our  disabled  serviconen  and 
their  families  and  has  proposed  legisla- 
tion providing  for  their  needs.  Not  only 
has  the  organization  sponsored  broad 
legislation  affecting  the  disabled  of  our 
wars  but  its  designated  representatives 
have  taken  a  personal  interest  in  the 
problems  of  the  individual  veteran,  advis- 
ing him  on  personal  matters  and  cpeak- 
ing  in  his  behalf  in  the  regional  offices 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  at  the 
VA  hospitals  and  acting  as  his  counsel 
before  the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals. 

I  want  to  add  my  best  wishes  for  the 
future  of  this  fine  organization. 

lulr.  CX7NNINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 


ing tribute  to  the  Disabled  Veterans  (rf 
America  on  the  occasion  of  "DAV  Day 
on  the  HIU"  conmiemorating  34  years  of 
continuous  service  to  America's  wartime 
disabled  veterans  as  a  oongreaslonally 
chartered  national  veterans'  organisa- 
tion. We  are,  it  seems  to  me,  here  today 
not  <mly  to  conunemorate  an  armlver- 
sary.  We  are  here  to  honor  the  experi- 
ence of  courage  which  men  who  have 
been  wounded  in  the  service  of  their 
country  have  all  known.  Courage  Is  a 
word  that  must  not  be  used  lightly,  be- 
cause It  is  at  the  very  heart  of  a  way  of 
life  which  not  only  carried  our  men  and 
women  through  our  unwanted  wars,  but 
also  settied  the  American  West  and  has 
now  sent  men  into  Vietnam  and  the 
vastnessee  of  space. 

One  piirpose  of  history  Is  to  provide 
us  with  reminders  of  times  In  the  past 
when  our  people  tapped  the  resource  of 
courage,  which  is  in  most  men,  and 
found  they  were  not  wanting.  It  is, 
often,  identified  with  particular  events 
of  our  history — with  men  like  Daniel 
Boone,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Lewis 
and  Clark.  For  the  people  of  my  own 
city  of  Omaha,  Nebr..  its  essence  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  zuume  of  our  city  was 
chosen  as  the  code  word  for  a  partlcxilar 
military  operation  in  World  War  n.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  Omaha  beachhead. 

For  those  of  us  who  remember  Omaha 
beachhead  it  Is  particularly  appropriate 
that  we  honor  our  disabled  veterans  in 
the  same  month — almost  In  the  same 
week — that  we  observe  the  22d  aimiver- 
sary  of  a  day  we  are  particularly  proud 
to  honor  each  year — the  great  anault  of 
the  Americans  on  Omaha  beach  on  June 
6  and  7.  1944.  For  in  our  minds  this 
battle  has  become  a  special  symbol  for 
the  kind  of  "guts"  and  the  kind  of  real 
valor  which  we  are  honoring  when  we 
recognize  the  special  contribution  which 
our  disabled  veterans  have  made  to  our 
country. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  appropriate  to 
recall  briefly  what  han)ened  on  that  day 
which  we  honor.  Under  the  legendary 
leadership  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Leonard  T. 
Gerow,  the  16th  and  118th  Infantry 
waded  through  the  surf  larded  with 
underwater  obstacles  which  destroyed 
many  amphibious  tanks  and  landing 
craft.  Preparatory  bombing  and  shelling 
had  had  less  effect  at  Omaha  beach  than 
in  any  other  sector.  Then  they  went  up 
the  cliffs  imder  fire  from  the  Atlantic 
wall  garrisons  manned  by  the  full  Ger- 
man 352d  Infantry  Division.  Casualties 
were  heavy.  The  lOth  Regiment  lost 
one-third  ot  its  effectiveness.  General 
Elseiihower's  report  to  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff  stated :  "by  their  unflinch- 
ing courage,  they  turned  what  might 
have  been  a  catastrophe  into  a  glorious 
victory." 

It  is  to  remind  all  Americans  to  rededl- 
cate  themselves  to  such  unflinching 
courage  that  we,  today,  honor  the  dis- 
abled veterans  of  our  country's  wars. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
pay  public  tribute — ^regularly  and  right- 
fully— to  our  honored  dead  of  the  wars 
in  which  the  United  States  has  been  com- 
pelled to  fight.  Yet  to  my  mliul.  those 
who  are  disabled  Iqr  war  to  preserve  our 
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way  of  life,  have  made  aa  difll- 
ouH  ft  aaerlfloa.  Surely  thoae  who  have 
bean  totally  rtlwhled  luffer  even  more 
and  oertalnly  longer. 

n^e  ilinahlcKl  nf^ff  alao  ttae  dlallltHlocx- 
aaent  which  eomea  with  tbe  apparent  dla- 
lecard  of  a  nation  whlfch  after  each  war 
tuma  acrain  to  the  ocdlnary  punulta  of 
.  peace.  I  say  "apparent"  because  each 
and  every  Aaerlean  dtiaen  knows  In  his 
taewt  what  he  owea  those  who  hkve  given 
their  Umba.  their  health,  and  sometimes 
their  minds  aa  a  sacrifice  ao  that  the  rest 
of  us  can  live  ordinary  day-by-day  lives. 

For  my  part.  I  ean  think  of  nothing 
m^re  heartening  than  the  trllmte  we  are 
paying  here  today  on  the  part  of  our  con- 
stituents and  the  American  people  to  the 
DlsaUed  American  Veterans.  It  is 
heartening  to  all  of  us  to  be  able  to  say 
from  this  great  forum  of  the  United 
fitatea.  "Tou  are  not  forgotten.  Tou  wUl 
never  be  forgotten." 

Mr.  Claude  L.  Callegary.  the  Dtaabled 
Veterans'  national  commander,  is  to  be 
congratulated,  with  his  colleagues  pres- 
ent and  past,  for  Impressing  upon  us  buiy 
fellow  eitlaens.  preoccupied  with  earning 
a  living,  raising  famines,  and  other  nor- 
mal pursuits,  the  impmrtance  of  remem- 
bering and  taking  care  of  those  who 
suffered  Ineapaelty,  whether  total  or  par- 
tial, for  us. 

We  mn  eommemoratlng  the  94th  an- 
niversary of  the  action  of  the  73d  Con- 
gress in  approving  incorporation  of  the 
DiaaUed  American  Veterans  as  a  non- 
ivofit  organisation  under  Public  Act  186. 
The  organisation  has  grown  from  the 
initial  handful  In  1919  to  231.000  mem- 
bers today.  I  state  without  qualifica- 
tion, however,  that  its  sisse  bears  no  relft- 
tlonahip  to  the  Importance  of  this  orga- 
nisation or  to  its  role  as  America's 
conscience  toward  those  permanently 
disabled  by  war. 

lir.  FlNO.  Ur.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pairing  trib- 
ute today  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erana  on  the  34th  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  that  organisation's  congres- 
sional charter.  The  DAV  has  established 
itself  during  these  years  as  •  strong,  ef- 
fective, and  steadfast  organisation  which 
has  remained  true  to  Its  purpose  of  pro- 
teeOng  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  our 
wartime  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. The  DAV  time  and  time  again 
.  taaa  served  as  a  persuasive  spokesman  for 
disabled  veterana-^fbr  individual  vet- 
erans by  processing  and  supporting  their 
claims  and  for  veterans  oollectlvely 
through  its  leadership  in  the  field  of  vet- 
erans' legislatioa  It  Is  doing  an  out- 
■tandlng  Job  of  insuring  that  the  m«i 
and  women  who  fought  and  saerlfioed  so 
much  for  our  country  receive  the  benefits 
they  deserve.  We  aU  share,  of  course,  in 
the  desire  to  try  to  repay  these  brave  vet- 
erans Insofar  as  pos^le  for  their  sacrl- 
flces,  and  we  are  grateful  to  the  DAV  for 
Its  woric  toward  this  goal. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  DAV  matn- 
tahis  a  staff  of  ISO  national  servloe  offl- 
eers,  eai^  a  disabled  veteran  hlmsdf .  to 
hrip  any  veteran  wounded  or  tajm«d  In 
wmrUme  aervlee,  regardlees  of  whether 
«r  noi  ttet  vetwau  Is  a  member  of  the 
otvanlaatton.  The  officer  heipe  the  vet- 
oMaln  the 


care,  prosthetle  devtoes,  vocational  train- 
ing, and  the  Job  placement  services  to 
which  be  it  entitled.  Over  the  past  10 
years  the  DAV  serviee  ofllcers  have  re- 
viewed 2.5  nillUon  claims  and  have  made 
more  than  a  mUllon  appearances  at  rat- 
ing board  hearings,  nils  service,  al- 
though time-consuming  and  expensive, 
is  absolutely  free  to  the  disabled  veteran. 

Possibly  because  its  service  officers  are 
located  in  the  regional  VA  offices,  many 
people  have  the  Impression  that  the  DAV 
is  supported  in  some  way  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  This,  of  course.  Is  not  the 
case.  No  money  has  ever  been  appro- 
priated to  the  DAV  by  Congress.  In- 
stead, it  is  8UM>orted  by  membership  dues 
and  by  its  Idento-Tag  program.  I  think 
these  facts  should  be  made  known  be- 
cause I  am  sure  the  public  would  siipport 
the  DAV  more  generou^  If  It  realized 
the  nature  of  its  services  to  disabled  vet- 
erans and  its  limited  financial  resources. 

During  the  last  9  years  the  DAV  has 
had  to  rely  on  appropriations  aggregat- 
ing more  than  $830,000  from  its  trustee, 
the  DAV  Service  Foundation,  in  order  to 
meet  its  operating  expenses.  That  is.  Its 
Income  from  dues  and  the  sale  of  Idento- 
Tags  has  not  been  sufficient  to  carry  out 
its  normal  activities.  With  the  increas- 
ing niunbers  of  returning  Vletnson  cas- 
ualties the  need  for  more  staff  will  be- 
come acute.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  our 
observance  of  DAV  Day  will  help  awaken 
our  fellow  Americans  to  the  Important 
Job  this  organization  is  doing  and  stimu- 
late them  to  contribute  to  It 

R(^>ert  Wlnthrop.  a  19th-century 
American  statesman,  once  exclaimed: 

Oar  country,  Itowsvar  bounded  or  de- 
■crlbed — ttUl  our  country,  to  b«  cbarlsbed  in. 
Mil  our  liMrta — to  be  defended  by  aU  our 
lumdel 

I  know  all  of  us  here  do  Indeed  cherish 
our  country  in  our  hearts,  and  many  of 
us  tiave  also  helped  defend  it  by  our 
hands.  Service  to  otir  country  was  not 
merely  a  duty  but  a  privilege,  and  we 
were  proud  to  do  our  iMtrt.  I  think  all 
veterans  feel  that  way;  neverthelesa.  this 
country  owes  a  gx«at  debt  to  those  who 
have  defended  it  on  the  battlefield,  par- 
tlculariy  to  those  who  have  been  peima- 
noitly  disabled  as  a  result  Both  Con- 
grasB  and  the  Nation  have  recognised  our 
obligation  to  those  who  have  fallen  In 
battle,  and  we  have  establiahed  and  sup- 
ported various  programs  on  their  behalf. 
The  DAVhas  played  an  Important  n^  In 
■haplng  those  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  disabled  veterans  and  in 
helping  each  veteran  obtain  the  services 
and  benefits  which  are  rightfully  his. 
For  this  outstanding  service  we  honor  the 
DAV  today,  and  we  express  once  again 
our  gratitude  to  it  and  to  its  members  for 
the  valor,  courage,  and  devotion  with 
lirtdch  they  have  served  our  Nation. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
privflege  for  me  to  Join  today  with  my 
colleagues  in  oommoMling  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  the  oiy^tlon  of 
their  34th  anniversary.  DAV  Day  on 
the  Hill  is  a  partleularty  flMng  tribute 
to  this  outstanding  and  significant  orga- 
maatton.  Thirty-four  yesoe  ago  today, 
the  7ad  Congress  approved  leglslatlon 
Ineorporsting  the  Disabled  American 
Votnans  aa  a  Federal,  nonprofit  orga- 
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nlmition,  It  was  M  years  ago  today  that 
Congress  recognized  the  DAV  as  the  oflU 
dal  voice  of  the  disabled  veteran. 

Since  that  day  the  DAV  has  camplkd 
a  proud  and  brilliant  record  of  accom- 
pliBimient  Free  assistance  has  beeo 
provided  to  more  than  1,500,000  dlsaUed 
veterans  and  their  families  in  obtaining 
medical  care.  hospltalliaUon.  disability 
compensation,  rehabilitation.  Job  train- 
ing, and  emjdoyment.  The  bustling,  busy 
DAV  staff  of  150  professionally  trained 
service  officers  continues  to  provide  the 
highest  quality  of  service  to  the  231,000 
members. 

Chartered  "to  advance  the  interest  and 
work  for  the  betterment  of  all  wounded, 
injured,  and  dlsaUed  veterans— and— 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  advancing  and 
improving  the  condition,  health,  and  in- 
terest of  all  disabled  veterans,"  the  DAT 
has  woriced  tirelessly  in  fulfilling  Vait 
pledge.  In  the  last  6  months  alone  the 
DAV  national  service  program  has 
handled  more  than  40,000  cases  amount- 
ing to  $55.5  million  In  benefits  to  vet- 
erans. During  the  same  period  DAV 
service  officers  dealt  with  the  VA  clalnu 
In  excess  of  115,000,  while  making  more 
than  56,000  appearances  before  rating 
boards,  and  prepared  almost  31,000 
briefs. 

The  tragedy  of  those  maimed,  scarred, 
and  disabled  in  war  is  not  often  under- 
stood by  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  such  suffering.  The 
Disabled  American  Veterans  organiza- 
tion Is  more  than  Just  a  conglomeratloD 
of  1,800  chapters  scattered  throughout 
the  Nation.  It  is  a  potent  reminder  of 
America's  obllgatkm  to  those  men  whose 
selfiess  sacrifice  assisted  in  securing  tbe 
type  ot  life  so  meaningful  and  worth- 
while to  Americans.  The  DAV  is  a  con- 
tinuous source  of  encouragement  and 
hope  to  those  who  might  only  have  faced 
despair  and  frustration. 

It  is  indeed  apimvriate  for  Congress  to 
take  the  time  In  paying  tribute  to  the 
231,000  members  of  an  organiza- 
tion whose  value  in  our  society  is 
inestimable. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  and  certainly 
a  welcome  privilege  to  extend  my  com- 
mendation and  best  wishes  to  tbe  dis- 
tinguished natlanal  commander,  Claude 
L.  Callegary,  and  the  honorable  mem- 
bers of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
on  the  occasion  of  their  S4th  anniveisaiy 
as  a  national  service  veterans'  organiza- 
Uon. 

The  dedicated  work  ot  this  servloe 
organisation  on  behalf  of  our  disabled 
veterans  has  been  most  remarkable  and 
commendable.  Fomad  by  a  group  of 
200  World  War  I  disabled  veterans  on 
Christmas  Day  1919.  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
the  DAV  has  become  the  largest  single 
veterans'  orgaaLBatlao  of  wartime  in- 
jured and  disabled  in  both  the  Nation 
and  the  world  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  231,000. 

The  DAV  is  a  single-purpose,  nan- 
partisan  organii^lon  whoae  aole  purpose 
i»  to  provide  service  and  assistance  to 
the  wartime  disabled,  his  widow,  orphans, 

and  dependenta. 

Sinoe  the  end  of  World  War  n,  DAV 
national  servloe  oOeen  teve  given  frst 
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1,600,000  dls- 
ramllies  in  ob- 
lospltalizatlon, 
rehabilitation. 


leir  story  Is  an 
lertca's  phys- 
veterans  and 

daily  proud  of 

kV  in  my  own 

I  In     Oklahoma. 


assistance  to  more  thaii 
abled  veterans  and  theiij 
tabling    medical    care, 
disablUty  compensation, 
job  trabilng,  and  enmloyi  lient 

The  DAV  represents  thla  leading  torch- 
bearer  of  those  most  deserving  of  assist- 
ance from  their  Governtnent:  the  vet- 
erans who  carry  battle  fspars,  disabling 
injuries  or  prolonged  lll^t^  received  In 
defense  of  our  country, 
inspiring  example  for  all 
Icaily  handicapped,  bo 
Donveterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  esi 
tbe  great  work  of  the 
congressional  district 
They  are  a  forward-looking,  patriotic 
and  progressive-minded  t  p-oup  wh<Hn  I 
am  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to  rep- 
resent in  the  UJS.  Congrkfis. 

Ifr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Sp^liker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  Join  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  all  Americans  In  paying  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  on  the  occasion  of  their 
34th  anniversary,  June  IT. 

The  72d  Congress,  34  years  ago  to- 
morrow, passed  leglslatbn  inconwrat- 
Ing  the  DAV  as  a  Feder4l,  nonprofit  or- 
gwlzation  dedicated  to>  the  peacetime 
Interests  of  the  wartime  disabled  veteran 
and  his  dependents.  The  DAV  has  not 
broken  faith  with  its  charter  and  the 
Congress,  and  this  outstanding  organiza- 
tion has  grown  to  over  ^1,000  members 
today  composed  of 
iqiresenting  America's 
world  wars,  Korea,  and  I  Vietnam.  Not 
to  be  overlooked  in  its  ma^  fine  services 
to  Its  membership  andl^untry  is  the 
support  the  DAV  has  gUvien  worthwhile 
and  meaningful  legislatipn  before  the 
Congress  affecting  the  liies  of  disabled 
-American  veterans.         jj 

The  members  of  the  DAV  have  been 
devoted  to  duty,  courag^bus  in  combat, 
reqwnslble  in  service,  and  they  continue 
to  be  an  inspiration  to  aU  Americans.  I 
salute  the  DAV  and  wish  ^u  many  happy 
returns  on  jrour  34th 

Mr.  LANGEN.    lii. 
Iu4>py  to  Join  with  our 
Ing  tribute  to  an  org; 
long  used  service  to  h 
Ing  force. 

All  of  us  should  be  a 

»nd  respected  history  o:^ „ 

tlon  known  as  Disabled  J  Americui  Vet- 
erans. Chartered  to  1932,  the  DAV 
utually  was  bom  to  lOUEt  when  a  small 
poup  of  Worid  War  I  veterans  gathered 
together  on  Christmas  Etty.  The  mem- 
bership of  over  231,000  today  attests  to 
«e  steady  growth  of  this  organization 
»ow,  as  when  the  DAV  I  Was  chartered. 
It  Is  dedicated— 

To  adnmce  ttae   in' 

tbe  betterment  of  aU  woui 
dlnbled  veterans  ...  to 
^■8.  Veterans  Admlnlatra^ 
*8deral  agencies  devoted  „ 
♦•ndng  and  Improving  the 
vul  Interest  of  aU  diaabl 


lotic    citizens 
brifices  to  both 


day. 

er,  I  am  most 
eagues  in  pay- 
tion  that  has 
ty  as  its  driv- 

of  the  long 
the  organlza- 


and   w(»-k  for 

led.  Injured  and 

perste  wltb  the 

and  all  other 

cause  of  ad- 

indltlon,  health 

veterans.     .  .  . 


The  DAV's  activities  Uncompass  the 
msaWed  veterans  of  aUwiis.  Its  services 
w  the  veterans  of  the  tCorean  conflict 
»n<I  the  boys  to  the  rice  paddies  of  Viet- 
°~n  »re  as  great  as  vren  the  services  to 
«e  veterans  of  World   (Tars  I  and  n. 


The  DAV  remains  a  stogle-purpoee,  non- 
partisan organization  whose  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  service  and  assistance  to 
the  wartime  disabled,  his  widow,  orphans, 
and  dependents,  regardless  of  the  war  to 
which  they  fought. 

The  record  of  the  DAV  has  been  out- 
standing. I  was  interested  to  learn  that 
stoce  the  end  of  World  War  n,  DAV  na- 
tional service  officers  have  given  free 
assistance  to  more  than  1,500,000  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  families  in  ob- 
tatoing  medical  care,  hospitalization, 
dlsaUllty  compensation,  rehabilitation, 
job  tratotog,  and  emplojrment.  We  to 
the  Congress  should  be  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  fiscal  responsibility  dis- 
played by  the  DAV.  Its  national  service 
program  over  the  past  fiscal  year  cost 
to  excess  of  $1.5  million,  but  not  a  cent 
of  Federal  tax  money  goes  toto  the  pro- 
gram. Perhaps  this  self -containment  is 
the  reason  that  the  DAV  has  been  so 
successful  over  the  years. 

While  the  DAV  Is  matoly  concerned 
with  assisting  disabled  veterans,  there 
is  one  other  activity  that  not  only  to- 
volves  the  veterans  themselves  who  work 
at  the  program,  but  benefits  millions  of 
American  motorists.  I  am  sure  all  of 
us  are  familiar  with  the  DAV  car  license 
Idento-Tags  that  mysteriously  appear 
to  the  mail.  But  there  Is  really  no 
mystery  about  it.  It  is  a  program  that 
provides  activity  for  a  number  of  dis- 
abled veterans,  and  it  provides  a  real 
service  to  car  owners.  Those  miniature 
license  tags  have  helped  return  more 
than  2  million  sets  of  lost  car  keys  free 
to  American  motorists.  It  is  stocerely 
hoped  that  those  2  million  showed  their 
appreciation  by  dropping  a  contribution 
toto  the  mall  so  that  this  important  pro- 
gram can  continue.  Whether  you  ever 
lose  your  car  keys  or  not,  a  contribution 
to  the  DAV  car  license  Idento-Tag  pro- 
gram would  be  deeply  appreciated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Joto  with  oiu-  colleagues 
to  welcomtog  Mr.  Claude  L.  Callegary, 
national  commander  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  and  the  other  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  DAV  who  are 
with  us  today.  It  is  hoped  that  they 
will  relay  our  best  wishes  and  congratu- 
lations to  the  membership  across  the  Na- 
ti<m.  It  is  good  to  have  them  with  us, 
and  It  is  good  to  honor  the  DAV  for  its 
record  of  achievement  to  serving  Amer- 
ica's wartime  disabled  over  the  years. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
the  34th  anniversary  of  the  foimding  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  joto  my  nuuiy  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  paying  tribute 
to  this  organization.  The  valiant  men 
and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces,  disabled 
to  the  strife  to  achieve  peace  with  Justice 
to  freedom,  deserve  the  best  that  a  grate- 
ful Nation  can  do  for  them.  Those  who 
have  proven  their  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion to  the  United  States  deserve  no  less. 
The  Disabled  American  Veterans  as  an 
organization  whose  sole  purpose  is  service 
and  assistance  to  the  wartime  disabled 
and  their  dependents  merits  constant 
note  and  repeated  praise. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  all  Americans  are  concerned  with 
various  costs.    On  one  hand  we  have 


those  easily  calculable  costs  such  as  that 
of  a  new  car,  of  education,  and  the  cost 
of  a  new  highway.  We  are  all  aware  of 
these.  On  the  other  hand,  we  speak 
of  the  human  costs  of  defending  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation. These  costs,  to  the  form  of  dead 
and  wounded  servicemen,  are  Impossible 
to  evaluate.  Few  of  us  are  even  aware 
of  them  unless  we  or  members  of  our 
families  have  been  actively  engaged  to 
batUe  and  have  suffered  the  scars  of  war. 
Though  we  are  powerless  to  do  anything 
for  the  honored  dead,  we  can  provide 
medical  care,  hospitalization,  disablUty 
compensation,  rehabilitation.  Job  trato- 
tog,  and  employment  for  the  disabled 
to  order  to  Infuse  as  much  happtoess  and 
sense  of  usefutoess  toto  these  lives  as 
possible. 

Congress  has  allocated  funds  on  nu- 
merous occasions  designed  to  help  miti- 
gate the  hardships  of  our  disabled  veter- 
ans. However,  the  various  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  are  available 
only  to  those  who  are  aware  of  them  and 
are  able  to  file  the  necessary  formal  ap- 
plications. Fortunately,  we  do  have  one 
group,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
which  is  dedicated  to  providing  service 
and  assistance  to  the  wartime  disabled 
and  their  dependents.  Without  Govern- 
ment financial  assistance,  the  DAV 
matotains  a  professional  staff  of  national 
service  officers  who  Insure  that  each  dis- 
abled veteran  will  receive  what  he  de- 
serves from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Stoce  World  War  n,  1,500,000 
disabled  veterans  have  obtained  free  as- 
sistance from  the  DAV.  Congress  is  also 
thankful  for  the  efforts  of  the  DAV  to 
promote  legislation  of  a  ktod  which  can 
truly  be  of  help  to  the  disabled  veterans. 

Today  we  are  oonunemoratlng  the  34th 
armiversary  of  the  granting  of  a  con- 
gressional charter  to  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  as  a  Federal  nonprofit 
organization.  We  wish  to  make  it  under- 
stood that  the  Congress  Is  not  saluttog  its 
own  wisdom  to  granting  that  charter  but 
rather  the  dedicated  and  unselfish  efforts 
of  the  DAV's  231,000  members  to  1,834 
chapters  throughout  the  United  States 
and  territories.  It  is  our  expectation 
that  the  DAV  will  conttoue  to  perform 
the  valuable  services  it  has  performed 
stoce  its  toception  to  1919. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  Joto  my  colleagues  today  to  pay- 
tog  tribute  to  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  on  this  occasion  which  marks 
the  34th  anniversary  of  incorporation  of 
this  organization  as  a  Federal,  non- 
profit organization. 

All  of  us  who  have  been  close  to  the 
activities  and  problems  of  the  veterans, 
and  especially  the  disabled  veterans  to 
our  population,  are  aware  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  DAV  as  an  organization 
to  providing  professional  representation 
for  its  members  to  all  matters  concern- 
ing claims,  benefits,  employment,  com- 
pensation, hospitalization,  home  loans, 
education— to  fact,  any  area  affecting 
their  welfare. 

The  231,000  members  of  the  DAV  are 
to  more  than  1,800  chapters  throughout 
all  50  States.  A  disabled  veteran  can 
never  be  far  from  a  chapter  or  one  of 
the  120  full-time  national  service  officers 
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who  are  experU  In  dealing  with  the 
problems  which  confront  the  rtliahlwl. 
Xnilde  the  front  page  ot  a  broehore 
circulated  by  the  DiMUed  American 
Veteraaa  la  a  pcorocatlTe  rtatement.   It 


•  you  rMd  tbla.  auuMWlicn  la  the 
world  moatbm  emnuMj  U  iMUig  Mklad  to 
Aoiariea'a  tru*  cost  of  war — ^tbs  w«r-tlnM 
disabled. 

■  lUs  eiplalnw  why  there  has  to  be  a 
DAV.  When  these  disabled  veterans 
come  back  home,  they  need  the  fellow- 
ship, the  counsel,  the  nildance  which  a 
weU-establlshed.  federally  chartered,  re- 
sponsive organiaatlon  can  larorlde.  For 
almost  half  a  century.  DAV  has  filled 
this  need  for  the  veterans  of  five  wars. 

In  Kansas  we  have  an  active  Disabled 
American  Veterans  organisation  of  1.700 
monbers  In  32  chapters.  During  the 
past  year,  there  has  been  an  Increase  In 
membership  by  some  200  members.  The 
DAV  auxiliary  In  Kansas  numbers  SOO 
members. 

The  Kansas  DAV  and  Its  auxiliary  are 
engaged  In  any  number  of  worthwhile 
activities,  but  they  are  especially  proud 
ot  the  work  they  do  through  the  four 
VA  hospitals  In  Topdta,  Kansas  City, 
Wadsworth.  and  Wichita. 

The  Tbpeka  organisation  of  some  200 
members  is  presently  writing  a  new 
chapter  In  communis  servloe  assisting 
In  the  cleanup  operation  following  the 
disastrous  tornado  of  June  8.  The  To- 
pdca  DAV  operates  a  thrift  shop  to  sup- 
ply clothing  replacement  at  reasonable 
prices;  Its  members  are  furnishing 
pickup  trucks  for  the  hauling  of  debris 
and  supplies;  they  are  supplying  food 
and  operating  a  babysitting  servloe. 
AU  of  this  activity  Is  in  the  tradition  of 
the  DAV  as  a  service  organisation  not 
only  to  its  members  but  to  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  reside. 

Any  recognition  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Kansas  DAV  must  include  mention 
of  the  leadership  of  George  Beiiln  of 
Topeka.  the  immediate  past  State  com- 
mander and  of  Marshal]  Alber  of  Inde- 
I>endence  who  has  Just  been  named  the 
new  State  commander.  Continuing  to 
serve  as  department  adjutant  and 
treasurer  is  Dan  Boltcm  of  Tc^teka. 

All  of  us  look  ahead  and  hope  for  that 
time  when  the  differences  between  na- 
tions will  be  settled  by  other  means.  We 
pray  for  that  time  when  there  wiU  be  no 
more  disabled  veteraiu.  Until  we  reach 
that  day,  however,  the  DAV  will  be  on 
the  Job  in  your  State  and  In  my  State  of 
Kansas  providing  the  service  for  wtdch 
It  Is  noted  and  working  iust  as  hard  as 
the  rest  of  us  for  peace  and  the  end  of 
war. 

So.  It  is  entirely  fitting  that  there  be 
a  DAV  Day  on  the  HUl  and  I  am  proud 
to  Join  in  paying  tribute  to  all  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Mr.  QUIUiEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
distinct  pleasure  to  Join  my  roneagufs 
In  praising  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans for  the  outstanding  service  that 
they  have  rendered  to  our  vetwans  and 
to  our  Nation  for  almost  50  years. 

TbgSx  devotion  to  duty  and  love  of 
country  are  shining  examples  for  others 
tofoDov. 


Today  we  honor  them  on  the  34th  an- 
niversary of  their  recq>tton  of  a  oon- 
greseVmsl  charter  by  the  1st  session  of 
the  72d  Congress.  However,  even  before 
the  granting  of  the  charter,  the  DAV 
had  assisted  the  disabled  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  and  since  their  charter 
was  granted,  they  have  helped  survivors 
of  World  War  n.  Korea,  and  Vietnam. 

Tlie  DAV  is  an  example  of  what  in- 
dividual Initiative  and  action  can  do  for 
our  veterans,  and  their  231.000  member- 
ship of  today  attests  to  the  success  of 
their  efforts.  Without  the  dedicated  and 
unselfish  participation  of  dtlaens  In 
groups  such  as  the  DAV,  the  Qovem- 
ment's  vetertms  prograois  could  never 
be  as  effective  and  as  useful  as  they  are. 

I  congratulate  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  throughout  the  50  States,  par- 
ticularly those  in  Tennessee  and  in  my 
district.  I  Join  the  many  recipients  of 
their  services  in  thanking  them  for  all 
that  they  have  done  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  our  veterans  and  our  country,  and  I 
extend  to  Commander  Callegary  and 
each  and  every  member  of  the  DAV  my 
very  best  wishes. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  participate  in 
DAV  Day  on  the  HtU  today  to  mark  the 
34th  anniversary  of  the  chartering  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Since  1919,  the  DAV  has  provided 
service  and  assistance  to  the  disabled  of 
five  wars,  their  widows,  orphans,  and  de- 
I>endents.  Prom  its  Initial  group  of  200 
World  War  I  disabled  veterans,  DAV 
membership  has  grown  to  more  than 
231,000  today — in  1334  local  chapters 
throughout  the  country. 

Tlie  DAVs  sole  purpose,  in  the  words 
of  Its  charter,  is— 

To  sdvsnce  the  Interest  end  work  for  the 
betterment  of  sU  wounded.  Injured  and  dis- 
abled veterans  ...  to  cooperate  wltb  the 
VS.  Veterans'  Administration  and  all  other 
Federal  agencies  devoted  to  the  cause  of  ad- 
vancing and  Improving  the  condition,  health 
and  Interest  at  all  dlssMsd  vetsraas.  .  .  . 

A  corps  of  150  professionally  trained 
national  service  officers,  each  one  a  dis- 
abled veteran.  Is  onployed  by  the  DAV. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  DAV 
national  service  officers  have  given  free 
assistance  to  more  than  one  and  a  half 
million  disabled  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies In  obtaining  medical  care,  hospitali- 
zation, disability  compensation,  rehabili- 
tation. Job  training,  and  employment. 

The  DAV  has  truly  rendered  an  out- 
standing service  to  disabled  veterans. 
As  the  laws  governing  benefits  for  which 
disabled  veterans  are  eligible  become  In- 
creashigly  complex,  the  Injured  service- 
man needs  the  sympathetic,  constructive 
assistance  of  the  DAV  to  Insure  that  his 
claims  are  In  order.  Equally,  he  must 
have  the  reassurance — so  necessary  to 
his  return  to  a  useful,  productive  life — 
that  his  family's  Interests  are  being  pro- 
tected In  a  difficult  time. 

Most  importantly,  Mr.  l^iieaker,  the 
DAV  has  served  the  entire  Nation  by  as- 
sisting those  Americans  who  have  suf- 
fered lifelong  injuries  while  «ghting  on 
the  frontUnes  of  freedom  to  prsKrve 
our  Ubertlea. 


Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  ftiwaker.  it  is  es- 
pecially fitting  that  hi  a  year  whl^  ao- 
compnsses  such  trying  times  and  de- 
mands so^  Increased  vigilance  and  de- 
votion to  national  duty  that  we  take  a 
moment  to  cdebrate  DAV  Day  on  the 
Hill,  llie  DAV  has  served  with  honor 
and  distinction  for  34  years  and  It  is 
proper  Indeed  that  we  give  our  common 
attention  to  this  organisation  today. 

It  is  easy  for  the  Nation  to  become  con- 
oemed  and  active  in  a  time  when  our 
stddiers  are  actually  engaged  In  combat 
and  when  casualty  lists  bring  sadness  to 
Innumerable  families  and  """""^nltleB 
across  this  Nation.  The  actuality  of 
combat,  as  today  in  Vietnam,  makes  w 
realize,  at  least  for  the  moment,  our 
debt  to  those  who  carry  the  burden  ot 
defending  our  beliefs,  our  respon^UU- 
tles.  and  our  commitments.  But  bow 
easy  so  many  Americans  forget  when  the 
combat  ceases.  Then  national  attentton 
too  often  skips  to  the  restoration  of 
"peaceful  normalcy"  and  we  forget  the 
human  remnants  of  the  oonfilct.  The 
DAV  was  founded  so  that  the  wounded 
and  disabled  who  returned  to  their  homei 
after  performing  so  hendcally  and  gt? • 
ing  so  much  of  themselves  for  the  «- 
curity  of  all  would  not  be  forgotten.  It 
was  founded  out  of  belief  in  their  worth, 
in  their  continued  usefnlneBs.  It  let 
forth  a  positive  program  of  rehabUtta- 
tion.  training,  placement,  and  suivort. 
It  Ignored  the  concept  of  welfare— with 
its  connotation  of  helplessness;  and 
adopted  instead  a  program  based  on  the 
supposition  that  men  worthy  of  defend- 
ing our  freedom  on  foreign  shores  are 
worthy  Indeed  to  take  their  place  as  pro- 
ductive and  creative  dtisens  upon  tbdr 
return. 

niere  may  have  been  doubts  on  June 
17. 1932.  when  the  73d  Congress,  Ist  ses- 
sion, approved  Public  Act  Na  186  incor- 
porating the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. Many  may  have  wondered  if  this 
organization  could  successfully  live  up 
to  the  provisions  In  its  charter  "to  sd- 
vance  the  Interest  and  work  for  tbe  bet- 
terment of  all  wounded.  Injured,  and 
disabled  veterwis,  to  cooperate  with  the 
UJi.  Veterans'  Administration  and  all 
other  Federal  agencies  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  advancing  and  improving  the 
conditions,  health,  and  Interest  of  sU 
disabled  veterans."  Perhmw  othen 
were  skeptical  of  Congress  endorsinf  • 
group  with  such  humble  beginnings-* 
beginning  which  spnmg  from  a  meetlitf 
of  some  200  Worid  War  I  disabled  vet- 
erans on  Christmas  Day  1919.  in  Clndn- 
natl.  Ohio. 

But  today,  certainly,  all  doubt  snd 
skepticism  have  been  removed  by  the 
unqualified  success  and  value  of  DAV. 
Working  through  a  "aMnnfti  netwoit 
of  service  officers,  the  DAV  has  remained 
true  to  its  single-purposenees,  its  noa- 
partisanship,  its  total  commitment  to 
the  reconstrucion  of  Individual  lives  for 
a  more  viable  society. 

Statistics  can  help  speU  out  that  soe- 
oess:  1,834  kwal  chapters  throughout  the 
United  State*  and  its  possessions.  W 
professionally  trained  national  service 
officers.  fx«e  assistance  to  more  thso 
lj500.000  d^ded  veterans  and  tbdr 
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families  since  World  Wa  i  n.  an  admin- 
istrative budget  of  over  i  1.5  milUon,  and 
a  service  program  leadi«  eUglhle  men 
and  women  to  hundred  il  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  akl  each  year.  | 

But  it  Is  not  in  raw  st  ijUstics  that  tbe 
true  story  is  seen.  It  Itirmther  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  w»"ilons  of  dis- 
abled veterans  and  the  f  famUlea  who 
DOW  fkee  the  future  witti  hope  rather 
than  bitterness.  It  is  in  ijbe  young  son's 
pride  when  he  sees  hb  I  father  return 
home  from  work  with  dl  thlty  Instead  of 
frostratlan.  It  is  in  the  appreciation  of 
the  veteran  who  faces  mi  liu^ing  medical 
faOls  with  quiet  resolve  ^atd  confidence 
instead  of  fear.  It  is  in  tbiM  sense  that 
not  Just  America's  vefeqiwis  but  every 
American  dtizen  can  def^  satlsf  action 
fnm  DAVs  efforts.  The  special  cere- 
Bionies  today  in  the  Hilise  of  Repre- 
aentatlves  and  feomontnijln  the  Senate 
reflect  that  graUtode  ani  ttiat  satlsf ac- 
ticn.  And  I  am  ham>y  t  ai  have  this  op- 
portunity to  take  a  snuil  part  in  this 
day's  celebratlOD — to  per  iptudly  give  my 
thanks  for  the  paut,  to  eraress  my  sup- 
port in  the  present,  and  1 9  wish  tbe  DAV 
every  continued  success  1  ti  the  future. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  ]4r.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  advised,  as  C  am  sure  the 
other  Members  of  the  Hj^se  have,  that 
00  June  16  and  17  the  ^flt^f^m^l  com- 
mander of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, Claude  L.  Callega  jr.  will  visit  us 
here  in  Washington.  'The  purpose  of 
this  visit  is  to  mark  the  34th  anniver- 
sary of  the  granting  by  Congress  of  a 
charter  to  this  greet  veterans  organlza- 
tioa.  The  record  will  ^ow  that  such 
charter  was  granted  Juie  17,  1932,  by 
the  Tad  Congress. 

As  is  usually  the  case, 
ftanted  many  years 
founding  of  the  oi, 
tag  the  First  World  War, 
tamed  to  civilian  Ufe  to 
leas  than  adequate  prepai 
made  for  their  care.  It 
mas  Day  in  1919  that  . 
Marx  of  Cincinnati  and 
veterans  of  World  War 
discuss  the  plight  of  the  comrades  of 
flat  conflict.  From  thip  meeting,  the 
P*»bled  American  Veterans  was 
fonned.  And  from  this  piumble  begln- 
nhig,  the  organization 
membership  of  231,000 
wery  State  in  our  Unioi 

Membership  in  the  Dj 
to  those  members  of  oi_ 
*ho  have  sustained  a  sei, 

toaWlity    during    service    ... 

Jw  that  reason,  thankfijlly,  the  mem- 
bership is  not  as  great  i$  some  of  our 
other  veterans  organisattbns. 

I  have  been  a  membij  of  the  DAV 
roice  1945,  and  a  few  y&rs  ago  I  had 
me  honor  of  becoming  a  ]Uf  e  member  of 
Mianapolis  Chapter  52.  ;  I  am  a  charter 
oonber  of  that  chapter  which  was 
lonned  after  World  WaH  n.  My  life 
n»ember8hip  card  is  numbered  85091.  I 
Jjoi  aware  of  the  fine  service  rendered 
by  DAV  to  our  disabled  -veterans.  For 
^»W  years.  I  have  been  4  warm  friend 
«  John  Weiss,  who  repreints  the  DAV 
^  the  Indianapolis  reg^nal  office  of 
™e  Veterans'  Admlnlstn  ion.    He  is  a 
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the  actual 
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id  that  much 
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Ige  Robert  S. 

I  little  group  of 

I  gathered  to 


reached  a 
lembers  irom 

Is  restricted 
ed  Forces 
ce-connected 
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fine  servloe  oflloer  and  has  ^f^n^  tuiMStx  to 
help  his  disabled  comrades  in  ft^l^T^ 
Once  becoming  a  Member  of  Ooogress 
at  the  beginning  of  the  87th  Ooogzeos. 
I  have  oontlniied  my  doae  association 
with  tbe  leadership  of  the  DAV  In  Indi- 
ana, as  well  as  the  national  oqFanization. 
May  I  Johi  with  my  f  eBow  Members  ot 
the  House  in  extending  warm  congrato- 
latkms  to  the  rWsahted  American  Vet- 
erans on  the  advent  of  theUr  S4th  azml- 
versary  as  a  congressiaDally  chartered 
organteation,  and  I  wish  them  oontinued 
success  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  feel  greatly  honozed  and  pctvUeged 
to  have  this  oppmtimlty  to  Join  today 
in  the  tribute  of  the  House  to  a  great 
service  organlzatiaa,  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  on  the  occasion  of  the  S4th 
anniversary  of  the  date  on  which  it  was 
give  a  congressional  charter. 

The  DAV  has  but  a  single  purpose — 
to  look  after  the  needs  of  our  wartime 
disabled  and  their  dependents.  They 
have  done  and  continue  to  do  a  splendid 
Job  in  the  performance  of  this  respon- 
sibility. Their  service  officers  stationed 
throoghout  the  Nation,  all  hard-woridng. 
dedicated  and  well-trained  men,  are  of 
tremendous  help  to  disabled  veterans  and 
their  ftunflles  in  mattos  of  employment, 
compensation,  hos9>italizatlon.  and  in 
every  manner  invtdving  their  social  and 
economic  welfare. 

Over  the  years,  the  DAVs  leglaaatlve 
representatives  have  wdl  served  tiie 
cause  of  our  oountrjr's  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents  in  sponsorship  <rf 
bDls  before  Congress  designed  to  help 
those  who  have  suffered  the  wounds  of 
war  in  d^ense  of  our  great  Nation. 

I  salute  this  fine  organization  and  con- 
gratulate it  and  all  its  members  on  the 
occasion  of  the  anniva«ay  we  are 
observing  today. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
special  honor  for  me  to  Join  in  this 
formal  commemoration  of  our  disabled 
veterans.  I  hold  a  special  place  In  my 
heart  for  this  group,  and  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  part  of  this  tribute.  I  served  In  the 
Mediterranean  theater  of  (w>erations 
during  the  war.  and  I  know  a  little  some- 
thing of  how  battle  scars  disable  men  In 
both  mind  and  body.  There  Is  no  ttdnk- 
ing  person  in  our  Nation  who  is  not  gen- 
uinely grateful  to  the  disabled  veteran. 
We  need  add  nothing  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  said  in  this  regard. 

We  can,  however,  express  our  gratitude 
In  some  very  real  ways:  First,  our  dis- 
abled veterans  must  be  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  personal  financial  difficulties. 
This  is  the  least  we  can  do.  We  should 
r^ard  the  disabled  veteran  as  the  most 
deserving  to  receive  help  wherever  it  is 
needed;  not  as  a  charity,  or  welfare,  but 
In  payment  of  our  debt  to  him,  Second, 
we  should  keep  faith  with  >i>m  Our 
gratitude  obligates  us  to  be  on  the  alert 
to  keep  America  a  mighty  1ft"d  of  jDeaoe 
and  freedom  for  the  sake  of  his  chil- 
dren. Ililrd.  we  should  extend,  im- 
stlntlngly,  wnnMnnft^  support  in  the  fl*M 
of  education  and  training. 

We  can  aU  express  our  gratitude  by 
supporting  and  cooperatii^  with  the  dis- 
abled  veterans'  vIezMUd  organiaatlon. 


known  as  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, established  by  this  group  in  s^- 
def enae.  to  maintain  a  coordinated  effort 
for  their  own  protoctioo. 

Let  OS  taring  wdl-belng  to  the  hearts  of 
oar  diawhled  veteran  by  giving  him  maxi- 
mum awistancie  in  aU  phases  of  hte  life. 
He  deserves  spedal  eon^deratftoii  as  he 
seeks  to  rehabilitate  himsdf  in  tbe  coun- 
try he  fought  to  protect.  Again.  I  am 
proud.  Mr.  Sneaker,  to  Join  in  this  salute 
to  a  great  v^erans*  organlsatioii.  its  out- 
standing national  commander  and  its 
entire  membership. 

Mr.  8HRIVER.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  it  is  a 
high  honor  for  me  to  Join  in  this  de- 
served tribute  to  the  Disafated  American 
Veterans  on  the  occasion  at  tibe  34th  an- 
nlversazy  of  tlie  chartering  by  Cbngress 
of  this  veteruts  organizatioti. 

In  Kansas  we  are  proud  of  the  dedi- 
cation and  service  of  the  approximately 
1,700  members  of  our  great  State's  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

In  a  little  more  than  a'coitury  of 
American  history  the  United  States  has 
endured  six  major  armed  eonfllets.  In 
five  of  those  wars  a  total  of  5(K),000 
Americans  were  killed  in  battle;  483.000 
died  in  servloe  from  other  causes;  and 
more  than  1 V^  million  suffered  non-fatal 
combat  wounds. 

In  the  sixth  and  current  conflict  in 
Tnetnam.  more  than  3.700  Am^rw^t^ 
have  died  in  action  and  anjroximatdy 
21.000  have  suffered  nonfatal  wounds. 
Ancrther  218  are  listed  as  miatlng  in 
action. 

America  owes  a  great  debt  to  those 
men  and  women  who  throughout  our 
history  have  served  the  cause  of  freedom 
In  our  armed  servloes.  The  people  and 
the  Congress  long  have  recognised  the 
obligation  which  we  have  to  our  Ameri- 
can veterans.  We  cannot  forget  our  re- 
sponsibility to  those  Americans  who  have 
been  disabled  while  serving  their  coun- 
try. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  was 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1932  "to  ad- 
vance the  Interest  and  work  for  the  bet- 
terment of  all  wounded.  Injured,  and  dis- 
abled veterans,  to  cooperate  with  the 
UJB.  Veterans'  Administration  and  an 
other  Federal  agencies  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  advancing  and  improving  the 
condition,  health,  and  Interest  of  all  dis- 
abled veterans." 

Since  the  end  of  Worid  War  n,  DAV 
national  service  oflloers  have  given  free 
assistance  to  more  than  1^  miltton  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  famines  in  ob- 
taining medical  care,  hospltalizattm,  dis- 
ability compauatton,  rrtiabOitatttRi,  Job 
training,  and  emidoyment. 

The  DAV  has  worked  closely  with  the 
Congress  In  aponsoctng  and  supporting 
nearly  aU  beneficial  legldatlon«affectlng 
disabled  veterans  that  has  been  enacted 
since  1920. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  many  of  Ameri- 
ca's aging  and  disabled  veterans  find 
themselves  stmgsling  to  maike  ends  meet 
because  of  the  rlsfaiK  eost  of  living.  In- 
flation la  their  enemy.  Many  of  them 
must  rely  upon  pensian  cbscks  and  aoelal 
seourtty  beneflts  to  meet  their  dally  liv- 
ing oosts. 

In  meetlag  tfats  Mattoa's  lespoosiUI- 
Ity  to  Its  veterans^  we  should  oontlnaally 
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evaluate  and  raappratse  the  various  vai- 
erana  benefit  programs  wMeh  bave  bem 
authoriied  bf  Congress.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanrtlng  that  the  dlsttoguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  [Mr.  Tssein]  Is  planning  to  hold 
heaxtogs  on  the  various  veterans  pension 
and  compensation  measures  irtilch  have 
been  Introduced  In  this  sesskm. 

The  DAY  has  a  reasonable  approach  to 
pensions  which  would  permit  a  veteran 
to  retain  servlce-eonneeted  compensa- 
tion and  receive  a  proportionate  amount 
of  the  non-servlce-connected  pension  to 
which  he  otherwise  would  be  entitled.  I 
hope  the  committee  will  schedule  hear- 
ings on  this  blU.  HA.  1745. 

I  congratulate  my  ctdleagues,  Mr. 
HoRTON  <rf  New  York  and  ISi.  Dour  of 
South  Carolina,  for  their  leadership  in 
planning  this  salute  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  I  jpln  in  commend- 
ing  Mr.  Claude  Ii.  Callegary,  DAY  na- 
tional commander,  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  of  this  veterans'  organisation 
and  Chet  Huber,  DAV  national  legislative 
director,  for  his  reasonable  and  responsi- 
ble i4>proach  to  veterans'  legislation. 
America  is  stronger  today  because  of  the 
patriotism,  dedication,  and  good  citisen- 
shlp  demonstrated  by  the  more  than 
231,000  members  of  DAV. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  a  tribute  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  on  the  anniversary 
of  their  charter. 

On  the  17th  of  June  1932.  Congress  had 
the  wisdom  and  reowct  to  grant  this  fine 
organisation  a  ctuurter. 

We  find  34  years  later  that  this  orga- 
nisation has  served  its  members  well  and 
is  still  taking  on  the  tiring  and  often 
thankless  Job  of  protecting  those  who  in 
their  time  have  protected  this  Nation. 

The  DAV  represents  a  noble  cause  and 
does,  in  my  opinion,  a  noble  job  in  its 
Arid  and  does  it  through  the  will  and  re- 
sources of  those  who  want  to  Insure  that 
our  disabled  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents are  remembered  when  they  need 
help. 

It  has  carried  out  its  single  piirpose 
nobly. 

It  has  given  us  a  vdendld  lesstm  in  the 
art  of  helping  one  to  help  <nie'B  self. 

It  has  also  demonstrated  that  there 
are  those  of  us  In  this  fortunate  Nation 
who  in  easy  and  good  times  do  not  forget 
trtiat  others  of  us  have  done  for  all  in 
hard  and  dangerous  times. 

It  has  dcme  this  for  the  large  part  not 
in  the  widely  acclaimed  pubUdaed  areas 
of  life  but  rather  in  the  quiet  and  steady 
working  phases  of  our  society. 

To  those  that  have  suffered  grave  loss 
through  participation  in  our  Nation's 
battles  the  DAV  has  been  a  comforting 
«iiy. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  not  suffered 
grave  loss  in  our  country's  wars  the  DAV 
has  also  been  a  friend. 

Thoae  mlllkms  of  oar  keys  that  have 
found  their  way  swiftly  back  to  their 
owners  over  the  years  is  proof  of  that. 

It  makes  one  humble  to  stop  and  think 
that  someone  In  DAV  thought  the  Iden- 
to-Tag  would  be  helpful  and  provide  a 
way  for  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 


pendents to  provide  themselves  with  i 
ful  wivk. 

War  and  its  tearing  apart  of  healthy 
human  bodies  is  a  frightful  thing.  Who 
would  have  thought  34  years  ago  at  the 
time  of  the  DAVs  founding  that  a  few 
short  years  later  millions  of  American 
men  would  aandn  face  the  horrors  of 
war? 

In  1950  more  American  men  went  to 
war  and  now  we  find  once  again  that  war 
Is  the  ugly  business  of  stUl  another  gen- 
eration of  our  country's  finest  men. 

I  am  sure  that  the  founders  of  DAV 
hoped  the  need  for  the  organization 
would  pass  In  their  llfetimee.  It  has  not 
though,  but  perhaps  the  example  of  its 
service  can  help  Inspire  all  of  us  to  find 
and  woi^  out  the  means  for  a  lasting 
peace.  

Mr.  BROyulLL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  Join  my  colleagues  today  in  this 
observance  of  the  34th  anniversary  of 
the  granting  of  the  congressional  charter 
to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

In  the  three  and  a  half  decades  that 
have  elapaed  since  the  charter  was  ap- 
proved in  this  Chamber,  much  has  oc- 
curred in  the  formulation  of  the  program 
on  behalf  of  veterans  in  this  country. 
Others  who  will  sptak  here  will  recount 
the  history  of  this  fine  organization 
which  was  founded  shortly  after  the  con- 
elusion  of  World  War  L  However,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  with  the  passing 
years  the  perils  which  our  Nation  faces 
have  greatly  Increased  and  with  it  we 
have  seen  the  somber  spectacle  of  vastly 
greater  numbers  of  young  Americans  be- 
ing injured,  wounded,  and  maimed  in  the 
service  of  the  oountiy.  During  the  last 
20  years  American  troops  have  been 
called  upon  to  serve  in  remote  comers  of 
the  world  and  our  veterans  program.  I 
believe,  has  refiected  the  national  con- 
cern that  these  young  men  be  accorded 
demonstrations  of  gratitude  by  the 
American  people. 

In  my  opinion,  all  of  our  national  vet- 
erans organizations  have  performed  a 
vital  function  in  our  society  by  ke«>ing 
before  the  American  people  the  needs  of 
veterans  and  by  the  stimulation  in  com- 
munities Urge  and  small  of  patriotic  ac- 
tivities emphasizing  what  is  good  and 
lasting  in  our  society. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  or- 
ganization has  played  a  most  active  role 
In  this  process  and,  particularly,  it  has 
had  as  its  qpedal  mission  the  assistance 
of  war-dlsalded  veterans,  their  widows, 
and  their  oridians. 

Several  weeks  ago  it  was  my  great 
privilege  to  be  invited  to  address  the 
State  convention  of  the  North  Carolina 
organisation  of  the  DAV.  It  was  obvi- 
ous to  me  at  that  time  that  the  same 
sense  of  dedication  which  resulted  In  the 
establishment  of  the  DAV  still  motivates 
it  in  aU  of  its  work. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  serve  as  spokesman 
for  many  individual  veterans  who  are  in 
need  of  assistance  from  their  Govern- 
ment. One  of  the  consistent  and  reas- 
suring processes  I  have  noticed  is  the 
great  effort  the  DAV  expends  to  assist  the 
Individual  veterans  in  the  sometimes 
complex  matter  of  gathering  detailed  evi- 
dence and  preeenting  it  condsdy  to  the 


Veterans'  Administration  for  considera- 
tion. Without  the  DAV  and  the  other 
organizations  which  are  also  engaged  la 
this  work,  I  feel  that  many  veterans 
would  be  unable  to  present  in  their  own 
behalf  meaningful  and  persuasive  state- 
ments which  clearly  indicate  their  en- 
titlement for  benefits  under  the  veterans 
program. 

Let  me  congratulate  the  DAV  today,  its 
national  officers  aiul  its  members  as  we 
pause  to  pay  tribute  to  a  Job  well  done. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERIilN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse— Con- 
quest, Slaughter,  Famine,  and  Death- 
are  legendary  figures  represenUiig  the 
tragedy  and  horrors  of  war.  There  are 
no  such  figures  to  portray  the  tragedy  of 
war's  aftermath,  however.  The  maimed 
and  brokm  men,  forgotten  by  many  of  us 
almost  as  soon  as  the  last  shot  Is  find, 
eking  out  an  existence  as  best  they  may 
with  their  now-limited  aUUUes;  the 
careworn  widows  struggling  to  meet  the 
needs  of  growing  children,  and  the  chil- 
dren themselves  who  will  never  know  a 
father's  love  and  care,  are  living  but  all- 
too-often  forgottm  reminders  that  the 
tragedy  of  war  endures  long  after  the 
guns  have  fallen  silent. 

The  sorrows  and  suffering  of  these  vic- 
tims of  man's  Inhumanity  to  man  can 
never  be  fully  conpensated,  for  how  do 
you  rQ>ay  a  man  for  the  loss  of  his  legs 
or  of  his  sight?  What  substitute  do  you 
offer  a  woman  who  grieves  for  a  beloved 
husband  who  died  for  his  country,  or  to  a 
child  who  will  never  know  his  father? 

Those  who  have  suffered  the  most, 
however,  are  those  who  know  best  bow 
such  suffering  can  be  eased  by  care,  and 
attention,  and  financial  aid.  Wounded 
veterans  of  wao*,  who  know  most  of  all 
the  proUemis  faced  by  themselves  and 
their  comrades-in-arms  more  than  three 
decades  ago,  banded  together  to  form  an 
organization  dedicated  to  helping  all 
wounded.  Injured,  and  disabled  veterans 
and  their  families.  Today.  I  am  proud 
to  Join  those  who  pay  tribute  to  tills  or- 
ganlsaticm,  the  DiaaUed  American  Vet- 
erans, on  the  34th  aimiversary  of  its 
founding. 

During  those  34  years  the  DAV  has 
carried  out  well  and  faitiifully  Its  sole 
purpose,  "To  provide  service  and  assist- 
ance to  the  wartime  disabled,  his  widow, 
orphans,  and  dependents." 

That  the  need  is  great  for  such  services 
is  best  shown  by  the  liald  figures  which 
note  that  hi  the  last  6  months  of  19«S 
alone,  the  DAV  natloiuQ  service  program 
reviewed  115,022  veterans'  clahns,  made 
56,215  appearances  before  rating  boards 
and  prepared  30.926  briefs. 

The  financial  help  brought  to  disabled 
veterans  and  their  dependents  as  a  result 
of  these  efforts  can  be  counted  in  the 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  comfort  Iffought  by  the  knowledge 
that  someone  cared,  and  that  they  were 
not  forgotten,  can  never  be  calciilated  bar 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  received 
help. 

On  this,  the  eve  of  the  S4th  annivi^ 
saiy  of  the  organization  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  I  add  my  thanks  to 
those  of  every  American  for  a  Job  ^ 
done,  and  my  earnest  hopes  that  with  tM 
support  of  every  American  the  DAV  win 
continue  its  work  of  helping  the  men  and 
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men  have  given  free  assistance  to  more 
than  1,500,000  disable^l  veterans  and 
their  families.  Tbej  hflve  helped  thou- 
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Mr.  DTT.  Mr.  SpesJder.  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  rise  today  to  pa^  tribute  to  the 
ra»bled  American  Varans,  on  the 
awi  armlversary  of  th*  granting  of  a 
congressional  charter  to,  their  fine  or 
nnization. 
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The  Disabled  American  Veterans  have 
proven  time  and  again  the  wisdom  of 
the  0(mgress  in  granting  them  a  charter. 

Mr.  OATHINaS.  Mr.  Speaker,  34 
years  ago  tomorrow  the  72d  Congress 
approved  and  enacted  legislation  grant- 
ing a  Federal  charter  to  the  IMsaUed 
American  Veterans,  an  organization 
founded  in  1919  at  the  close  of  the  First 
World  War. 

The  DAV  is  comix>sed  of  some  200,000 
disabled  veterans  of  5  wars.  There 
are  1.800  chapters,  a  national  headquar- 
ters in  Cincinnati,  Cttilo,  and  a  Wash- 
ington office.  DAV  service  officers  co- 
operate with  veterans  across  the  world 
and  maintain  skilled,  experienced  men  to 
counsel  and  work  with  veterans  and 
their  dependents. 

The  members  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  carry  the  scars  and  im- 
pairments on  their  bodies  attesting  to 
their  service  to  country.  Many,  because 
of  their  grievous  wounds,  are  today  only 
spectators  on  life  about  them.  Many 
are  bedridden.  Many  suffer  the  agonies 
of  ever-present  pain  and  recurrent  ill- 
nesses. 

But  these  gallant  men  wear  their  scars 
like  medals.  In  their  eyes  still  bum  the 
fierce  fires  of  patriotism  that  lead  them 
in  battle  to  fight  and  win  for  their  coun- 
try continuing  liberty  and  the  right  of 
our  citizens  to  be  free. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  Join  today  in  honor- 
ing this  organization  of  splendid,  dedi- 
cated, and  devoted  disabled  American 
patriots^ 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  mark  more  than  the  congressional 
act  than  incorporated  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  as  an  organization. 
Jime  17  is  the  anniversary  of  the  for- 
mal linking  between  the  welfare  of  dis- 
abled war  veterans  with  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  Nation  Itself.  For  it  is  indeed 
in  the  national  taterest  that  the  United 
States  remember  and  recognize  these 
men,  and  that  the  DAY  exist  to  minister 
to  their  needs. 

We  owe  these  veterans  the  freedom  of 
ch<rfce  we  enjoy  in  government  today. 

We  owe  them  our  gratitude  for  a 
homeland  that  remsdns  free  from  for- 
eign domination. 

We  owe  them  a  special  debt  of  their 
witness  to  the  terrible  himian  cost  of 
war. 

What  each  of  us  Judges  to  be  the  worth 
of  American  society  we  owe  to  these  vet- 
erans, who  have  sacrificed  their  limbs 
and  live  that  the  rest  of  us  might  con- 
tinue in  the  pursuit  of  the  American 
Ideal  of  responsibly  enjoyed  freedom  and 
liberty. 

These  230,000  members  of  the  DAY. 
aH  over  the  United  States,  conttnue  here 
as  active  citizens  the  patriotism  they 
showed  as  soldiers  abroad.  The  undi- 
vided attention  of  the  DAV  toward  its 
purpose — the  assistance  of  the  wartime 
disabled  and  th^r  families — has  assured 
the  fiiMst  care. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  DAV  has 
helped  more  than  1.500.000  disabled  vet- 
erans and  tMer  families  in  obtaining 
medical  care,  disability  ccHnpensatkm. 
r^abllitation.  Job  training,  and  employ- 


ment. Their  legislative  prograiiis  have 
been  complete  in  thehr  attention  to  the 
disabled  veteran's  q;)ecific  problems  and 
needs. 

But  for  these  men.  poislons  and  hos- 
pital care  are  XM>t  sufficient  payment 
Nor  Is  the  support  of  tiwir  important  leg- 
islative program  enoagh.  Tbere  can  be 
no  suffldent  payment  without  the  full 
appreciation  of  their  courageous  self- 
aacriflee.  and  the  deepest  gratitude  of 
every  Amoican. 

Thus,  I  Join  my  fellows  in  Congress 
In  calling  upon  all  to  Join  in  proud  salute 
to  those  who  have  served  with  sacrifice. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  Join  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Doml  and  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  New  York  [Mr.  HoBTOif] 
and  my  other  colleagues  in  the  House 
who  are  paying  trtbute  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  this  afternoon. 

This  fine  organization  Is  commemorat- 
ing the  34th  anniversary  of  the  granting 
of  ttieir  congressional  charter,  and  its 
leaders  and  members  certainly  deserve 
to  be  commended  for  the  tremendous 
contribution  they  have  made  to  their 
country. 

Every  American  is  grateful  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  for  the  sacri- 
fices Uiey  made  for  the  United  States 
while  serving  in  our  Armed  Forces.  Ev- 
ery American  Is  proud  of  the  ideals  for 
which  thdr  organization  stands.  It  Is 
dedicated  to  working  for  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  Justice  for  which 
its  members  fought  in  battle. 

Mr.  l^>eaker.  I  certainly  want  to  ex- 
press my  praise  for  the  fine  work  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  as  an  or- 
ganization and  for  the  patriotism  and 
valor  of  its  members,  who  have  given  so 
mudi  for  their  country's  freedom. 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an 
honor  for  me  today  to  salute  the  orga- 
nization of  Disabled  American  Veterans 
on  the  34th  aimiversary  of  its  incorpora- 
tion by  a  special  act  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  This  organization, 
originally  formed  \n  1920-21  by  wounded 
and  disabled  veterans  of  the  First  World 
War.  has  become  a  great  liutltution,  with 
•  correspondingly  great  tradition  for 
service  to  our  society.  First  begim  by 
wounded  and  disabled  veterans  who 
wished  to  keep  alive  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  understanding  gained  by  their 
experiences  on  the  battlefields  and  in 
Army  camps,  as  well  as  to  protect  the 
tntereste  and  security  of  those  disabled 
in  war,  it  has  nobly  succeeded  in  both 
aims.  Today  It  boasts  a  membership  of 
over  230.000.  and  a  wide  nmge  of  projects 
designed  to  benefit  not  only  its  own 
members,  but  also  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Among  its  primary  concerns  is  Its  pro- 
gram to  assist  the  ex-serviceman  by  ad- 
vising him,  without  fee,  of  his  righte 
under  all  laws  and  regulations,  and  by 
assisting  him  In  preparing  forms  for 
pension,  compensation,  and  other  bene- 
llto.  It  also  provides  a  great  service 
through  freely  extending  asslstanee  to 
widows  and  oiher  dependente  of  de- 
ceased veterans  who  are  entitled  to  bene- 
fito.  Anyone  who  has  ever.  In  sldmess 
or  in  grief,  been  faced  with  a  m<R«as  of 
forms  and  legal  terminology,  will  be  able 
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to  appreciate  the  Mrvlee  rendered  by  the 
Disabled  Veterans  of  America  to  their 
fellow  men. 

Further,  the  DAV  Is  active  in  remind- 
ing Americans  of  the  heritage  which  we 
have  fought  to  maintain.  I  was  pleased 
to  note  in  the  current  issue  of  the  DAV 
magazine  an  editorial  on  the  importance 
of  observing  Flag  Day,  In  which  the  edi- 
tor quotes  from  the  message  "What  Is  a 
Flag,"  by  Grace  Bush,  in  which  we  are 
called  to  remember  that  the  flag  of  our 
country  is  "the  symbol  of  a  free  people, 
living  their  lives  in  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom— freedom  to  worship  Qod  as  they 
choose,  freedom  to  work,  to  laugh,  to 
love,  to  live — Qod's  most  precious  gift  to 
men.  to  be  guarded  sacredly  forever. 
What  is  a  flag?  It  is  the  soul  of  Amer- 
ica— and  it  shall  never  die."  It  seems 
to  me  most  fitting  that  the  DAV,  whose 
own  anniversary  falls  so  near  Flag  Day, 
should  be  so  active  in  calling  to  mind  one 
of  our  great  national  Institutions,  and 
this  message  demonstrates  the  truth  even 
today  of  the  Roman  philosopher  Seneca's 
declaration  that  "the  chief  bond  of  the 
soldier  in  his  oath  of  allegiance  and  his 
love  for  the  flag." 

Likewise,  it  Is  fitting  that  we  should 
today  observe  DAV  day  on  the  Hill.  This 
occasion  has  been  planned  to  acquaint 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  ac- 
complishments, objectives,  and  history  of 
those  who  have  been  wounded  in  war. 
It  also  marks  the  recognition  by  Con- 
gress of  the  DAV  as  a  leading  veterans' 
group,  signifies  our  Interest  in  their  un- 
dertakings and  their  goals.  Less  than  3 
weeks  ago  our  Nation  observed  Memorial 
Day,  In  which  deserved  tribute  was  paid 
to  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  our  country.  But  we  must  also  re- 
member that  it  is  not  only  to  our  mili- 
tary dead  that  we  must  bring  our  debts 
of  gratitude,  but  also  to  those,  still  liv- 
ing, who  faced  and  came  so  near  to  death 
in  our  times  of  greatest  need. 

Members  of  the  DAV  have  demon- 
strated that  there  is  no  lack  of  worth- 
while projects  with  which  they  car.  be- 
come Involved.  They  have  been  active 
In  f undralsing  campaigns,  savings  bond 
drives,  charities,  and  many  different 
kinds  of  assistance  programs.  Most 
Americans  are  familiar  with  the  DAV 
largely  because  of  the  Idento-Tags  which 
it  seiuls  out  each  year,  as  a  service  to  the 
Nation's  motorists.  The  Idento-Tag,  at- 
tached to  a  keyring,  enables  the  keys, 
if  lost,  to  be  returned  to  their  owner 
by  the  DAV.  This  is  a  most  worthwhile 
service,  and  one  which  has  given  many 
motorists  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the 
DAV. 

The  DAV  is  representative  of  those  or- 
ganisations founded  primarily  for  serv- 
ice, made  up  of  pet^xle  who.  having  ex- 
perienced dlfflculty  of  one  form  or 
another,  band  together  to  assure  that 
other*,  in  the  future,  encountermg  the 
same  diiDcultles,  will  be  able  more  easily 
to  overcome  them.  TU»  kind  of  service 
organisation  is  in  the  traditloa  of  broth- 
erhood upon  which  our  country  la 
founded,  and  upon  which  it  will  continue 
to  be  a  oountnr  where  its  dtiiens  can 
be  proud  aixl  happy  to  live.  Where 
soldlera  can  voluntArtly  group  together 


in  organisations  founded  upon  mutual 
Interest  and  experience,  for  the  purpose 
of  benefiting  their  fellow  soldiers,  we 
see  American  tradition  in  its  finest  form^ 
Such  organizations  as  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  truly  give  lasthig 
truth  to  the  words  spoken  by  General 
George  Washington  hi  his  address  to 
the  Congress  of  New  York  In  1775: 

When  we  aasumed  the  aoldler,  we  did 
not  lay  aside  the  cltlsen. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tomorrow  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  will  celebrate  its  34th  anni- 
versary as  a  congresslonally  chartered 
national  veterans'  organization.  I  am 
happy  today  to  pay  tribute  to  this  orga- 
nization, *o  its  leaders,  and  to  its  record 
of  service  and  achievement  during  the 
pest  34  years. 

Two  hundred  disabled  veterans  of 
World  War  I  launched  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  Christmas  Day, 
1919,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  DAV  Is 
now  the  largest  organization  in  the  world 
of  veterans  who  were  injured  or  disabled 
in  wartime.  Membership  has  passed  the 
231,000  mark,  and  is  growing  steadily. 
There  are  1,834  chapters  throughout  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions. 

The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
paid  tribute  to  the  DAV  in  these  words: 

Toiir  experience  In  the  crucible  of  war 
haa  strengthened  your  senae  of  responsibility 
eo  that  others  may  look  to  you  with  trust. 
And  your  example  continues  to  inspire  all 
America's  physically  handicapped,  both  vet- 
eran and  nonveteran. 

The  DAV  was  chartered  by  Congress 
on  June  17. 1932— 

to  advance  the  interest  and  work  for  the 
betterment  of  all  wounded,  injured  and  dis- 
abled veterans,  to  cooperate  with  the  VS. 
Veterans'  Administration  and  all  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  devoted  to  the  cause  of  ad- 
vancing and  Improving  the  condition,  health 
and  Interest  of  all  disabled  veterans. 

The  DAV  record  of  achievement  shows 
how  well  the  organization  has  carried 
out  this  noble  task : 

The  DAV  is  the  only  national  veterans' 
organization  with  a  network  of  paid 
service  officers,  located  In  VA  regional 
offices  throughout  the  Nation. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  the 
DAV  national  service  officers,  each  one  a 
disabled  veteran,  have  given  free  assist- 
ance to  more  than  1,500.000  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  families  in  obtaining 
medical  care,  hospitalization,  compensa- 
tion, rehabilitation.  Job  training,  and 
employment. 

Nearly  all  beneficial  legislation  af- 
fecting disabled  veterans  that  has  been 
passed  by  Congress  since  1920  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  DAV,  hicluding  the 
original  GI  bill  of  rights. 

With  this  record  of  service  to  the  men 
and  women  who  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  our  Nation's  battle,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  have  tnily  earned  the 
gratitude  and  respect  of  every  American. 
I  am  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  own  admira- 
tion for  this  fine  organization. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  Join  in 
marking  the  34th  anniversary  of  the 
congreasional  charter  of   the  Disabled 


American  Veterans  and  the  close  to  50 
years  of  service  this  fine  organlzatkn 
has  provided  our  veterans  and  our  Na- 
tion. 

The  officials,  the  members,  and  the  em- 
ployees of  this  organization  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  another  year  of  dedi- 
cated and  effective  work  on  behalf  of 
disabled  veterans  throughout  our  Na- 
tion. 

Those  veterans  so  severely  injured  in 
defending  our  country  that  they  could 
no  longer  work  or  support  themselves 
can  readily  attest  to  the  value  of  this 
organization  which  did  not  forget  them 
after  the  giuis  were  silent. 

This  organization  of  fellow  citizens, 
each  of  whom  also  gave  of  body  as  well 
as  heart,  in  defense  of  our  freedom  was 
here  when  they  returned  and  ready  to 
render  the  help  deserved  from  a  grate> 
f  ul  citizenry. 

By  helping  thousands  of  veterans,  who 
otherwise  may  have  led  a  life  of  dls- 
palr  and  frustration,  return  to  produc- 
tive lives,  the  DAV  demonstrated  In  peace 
the  same  concern  for  the  dignity  of  their 
fellow  man  that  they  had  shown  on  the 
battlefield. 

This  private  organization,  supported 
by  devoted  members  and  the  generosity 
of  other  Americans  rather  than  by  tax- 
payers, has  benefited  both  veterans  and 
nonveterans.  Their  work  in  the  field  of 
rehabilitation  has  been  of  tremendous 
value  to  all  individuals  who,  faced  with 
disability,  possess  the  courage  to  work 
hard  smd  long  and  need  only  the  help- 
ing hand  of  an  experienced,  understand- 
ing friend  to  again  beccme  a  productive 
citizen. 

DAV  has  also  been  most  effective  In 
securing  legislation  to  provide  medical 
e<Iucatlonal,  and  financial  assistance  for 
our  veterans.  Certainly  all  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  know  of  the  fine  Job  the  DAV 
does  in  representing  the  Interests  of  all 
disabled  veterans  in  legislation  being 
considered  by  Congress. 

It  Is  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  DAV  and  all  its  members 
on  this  anniversary  of  the  congressional 
charter.  Those  who  at  great  personal 
sacrifice  did  so  much  In  defense  of  the 
freedom  that  has  allowed  this  country  to 
prosper  and  grow  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten and  left  behind.  Today  let  us  once 
again  pledge  that  a  grateful  Nation  will 
not  forget.  That  pledge  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  observation  today  here  In 
the  House  and  dally  work  of  the  DAV 
throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  GRABOWSRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRD,  I  wish  to  Join  my  colleagues  In 
saluting  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans as  the  House  observes  the  34th  an- 
niversary of  the  granting  of  a  charter  to 
this  highly  esteemed  veterans'  organi- 
zation by  holding  special  DAV  Da^  on 
the  Hill  ceremonies. 

Just  34  years  ago-^uly  17.  1932— the 
72d  Congress.  1st  sessicm.  an>roved  Pub- 
lic Act  186.  hicorporatlng  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  as  a  Federal,  non- 
profit organization.  Thus  the  Oovem- 
ment  recognized  the  DAV  as  the  official 
voice  of  the  disabled  veteran. 

I  am  honored  and  proud  to  be  ntm- 
bered   among    the   more    than  231,000 
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DAV  members,  including  veterans  of 
America's  two  major  wars,  the  Korean 
var,  and  the  war  in  Vietr  Am.  I  wish  to 
pay  my  respects  to  DAV  National  Com- 
mander Claude  L.  Calleg^.  highly  re- 
ganled  Baltimore  attorney,  and  all  the 
other  officers.  1 

As  my  colleagues  are  welll  aware,  nearly 
an  beneficial  legislatlcxi  I  affecting  dis- 
"  .        --       jas  been  spon- 
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Observing  the 


aided  veterans  since  1920 
lored  by  the  DAV.    Moi 
maintains  a  staff  of  prof  < 
aerrlce  officers  in  all  reu 
the  Veterans'  Admlnistrai 

The  DAV  has  grown  f^ 
of  disabled  veterans  sine 
mas  day  in  1919  when 
Robert  S.  Marx,  of  CI 
gathered  together  woimd< 
veterans.    Like  Judge  M 
carried  grim  reminders 
scars,     disabling     injurie 
lungs,  and  prolonged  llln( 

of  a  single-purpose  veter,^_    ._„ 

Uon  was  recognized  to  spearhead  Im 
proved  programs.    Heretofore  the  Gov- 
munent  veterans'  programs  were  inade- 
quate or  mismanaged.        < 

Two  years  later,  in  1921  |the  DAV  held 
Its  first  national  convention,  and  elected 
Judge  Marx,  father  of  the  DAV,  as  its 
first  national  commander^  He  and  suc- 
ceeding leaders  deserve  th<  gratitude  and 
homage  of  all  citizens 

Mr.  ADDABBO.     Mr.  £ 
I  would  like  to  salute  the  I 
organization  of  wartime 
tbled  in  the  Nation  and  to 

its  far-reaching  service  P)l_ „ 

occasion  of  an  important  t  milestone  hi  its 
history. 

This    organization    is 

American  Veterans,  now  , „   „. 

S4th  anniversary  of  being  granted  a  con 
pessional  charter — a  chifter  carefully 
preserved  in  the  Natloiuil  Archives  here 
In  Washington.  ; 

Tomorrow  has  been  deslthated  as  DAV 
Dsy  on  the  Hill,  cosponson  id  by  Members 
^both  branches,  but  otjervances  are 
MKinnlng  today  with  aprrioprlate  cere- 
Bwnies  in  this  body.  In  the  gallery  is 
the  DAV  National  Commander,  Claude  L. 
C»UeKary.  pnuninent  Baltiittore  attorney, 
TOO  will  be  Introduced  to  |the  Members 
tt  this  afternoon's  session.  I 

It  was  just  34  years  afi4  tomorrow — 
June  17,  1932— that  the"72d  Congress 
•Pproved  an  act  incorporating  the  Dis- 
•Wed  American  Veterans  $s  a  Federal, 
nwiproflt  organization.  Its  purpose  was 
*  advance  the  Interest  and  work  for 
the  betterment  of  all  wounded,  injured, 
ua  disabled  veterans  and  to  cooperate 
*w  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Administration 
*M  all  other  Federal  agencies  devoted  to 
we  cause  of  advancing  aukd  Improving 
we  condition,  health,  and  iiterest  of  all 
««abled  veterans."  T 

J^  the  occasion  of  thlJ  anniversary 
"wwvance.  Commander  <;Wlegary  in  a 
^fowly  prepared  statem(^ht  today  has 
thistosay: 

nJ?«  ^  ettremely  proud,  land  I  believe 
nwxuiiy  ^,  of  our  long  recoM  of  service  In 
™2?«  tbe  cause  of  ui  wounded  or 
^»»wd  ex-serviceman  who  defended  his 
«"ju»try  In  time  of  war. 

o-?*^«»«  iMt  34  years,  Di  V  has  been  the 
«2  °*aonal  veterans'  orgaiflzatlon  to  dl 
"^MT  employ  and  supervise  ^e  work  of  na 


tional  service  officers  located  In  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  aid  the  disabled  veterans  in 
matters  of  employment,  oompensatton,  hos- 
pitalisation, home  loans,  education  and  all 
the  other  vital  matters  that  affect  his  •octal 
and  economic  welfare. 

This  operation  has  been  costly,  and  will 
continue  to  be  costly.  However,  thanks  to  a 
grateful  public  and  the  DAV  Idento-tag — a 
rehabUitation  project  for  war-time  disabled, 
their  widows  and  dependents — ^the  DAV  has 
been  able  to  continue  its  national  service 
program. 

It  is  my  sincere  wish  that  members  of  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  general  public,  become 
more  fully  aware  of  DAV's  outstanding  record 
of  service  over  the  last  34  years. 

Also,  I  hope  that  in  the  futwe  all 
American  citizens  will  support  the  DAV 
in  Its  determined  effort  to  serve  disabled 
veterans  of  past  and  present  wars. 

The  DAV  was  formed  by  a  dedicated 
group  of  200  World  War  I  disabled  vet- 
erans on  Christmas  1919  at  a  meeting  in 
Cincinnati,  called  together  by  the  late 
Judge  Robert  S.  Marx.  I^ese  men,  like 
Judge  Marx,  carried  grim  reminders  of 
war — battle  scars,  disabling  injuries,  gas- 
seared  lungs,  and  prolonged  illness. 

They  recognized  that  the  Govenunent 
veterans'  programs  were  Inadequate  or 
mismanaged,  and  that  a  single-purpose 
veterans'  organization  was  needed  to 
spearhead  improved  programs.  Two 
years  later,  in  1921,  the  DAV  held  Its  first 
national  convention  and  elected  Judge 
Marx  as  its  first  national  commander. 

This  was  the  nucleus  of  the  DAV  as 
it  exists  today.  It  has  grown  from  a 
handful  of  disabled  veterans  to  more 
than  231,000  members  today — veterans 
of  America's  two  major  wars,  the  Korean 
war,  and  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Its  na- 
tional headquarters  are  In  Cincinnati. 

Nearly  all  beneficial  legislation  affect- 
ing disabled  veterans  since  1920  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  DAV — ^including  the 
GI  bill  of  rights. 

In  addition  the  DAV  maintains  a  staff 
of  professional  national  service  officers 
in  all  Veterans'  Administration  regional 
offices  of  the  country. 

These  men,  disabled  veterans  them- 
selves, represent  the  disabled  veteran  and 
his  family,  without  charge,  in  claims  for 
benefits  whether  the  veteran  is  a  DAV 
member  or  not. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  DAV 
national  service  officers  have  given  free 
assistance  to  more  than  1,500,000  dis- 
abled veterans  and  th^  families  in  ob- 
taining medical  care,  hospitalization,  dis- 
ability compensation,  rehabilitation,  job 
training,  and  emplosrment. 

In  the  last  6  months  of  1965  the  DAV 
national  service  program  handled  40,742 
cases  which  provided  more  than  $55.5 
million  in  benefits  to  disabled  veterans. 

The  DAV  has  also  been  a  leader  in 
such  beneficial  programs  as  employment 
of  the  handicapped  and  voluntary  serv- 
ice to  hospitalized  veterans  throughout 
the  Nation. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  Nation  has  Just  right  to  be 
proud  of  this  well-administered  organi- 
zation and  its  far-reaching  program, 
which  touches  so  many  facets  of  the  lives 
of  our  disabled  veterans. 

It  is  my  wish  and  hope  that  DAV  day 
on  the  Hill  will  become  an  annual  ob- 
servance. 


Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  who  have  served  our  Nation 
in  the  military  are  fully  cognizant  of  the 
difficulties  involved  In  the  transition 
from  the  military  to  civilian  life. 
Though  it  is  a  difficult  time,  with  assist- 
ance it  soon  passes  as  we  become  en- 
grossed m  the  mainstream  of  civilian 
life. 

However,  for  those  who  have  become 
disabled  while  serving  their  Nation  in 
the  military  their  problem  Is  such  that 
it  demands  more  than  mere  temporary 
assistance  in  theh"  efforts  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold in  civilian  life,  for,  in  most  in- 
stances, they  caimot  just  return  to  their 
past  way  of  life  and  occupation.  The 
assistance  required  by  these  disabled  vet- 
erans is  more  of  a  permanent  and  spe- 
cialized nature.  Their  problems  and 
needs  require  immediate  and  ccmstant 
solution.  They  also  require  the  individ- 
ual services  of  an  organization  dedicated 
to  their  care.  The  DAV  is  such  an  or- 
ganization. 

The  DAV  has  become  a  clearinghouse 
for  all  matters  concerning  veterans  with 
service-connected  dlsablUtles.  It  is  the 
organization  to  whom  the  disabled  vet- 
eran can  turn  for  assistance  and  he  has 
learned  to  regard  the  constructive  assist- 
ance of  \this  fine  organization  with  high 
esteem. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1919,  this  or- 
ganization has  served  without  charge 
millions  of  disabled  veterans,  their 
widows,  and  dependents.  And  it  has 
done  this  without  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. It  is  an  independently  sus- 
tained service  organization  that  has  be- 
come the  largest  single  veterans'  orga- 
nization of  wartime  injured  and  dis- 
abled in  both  the  Nation  and  the  world. 
Its  membership  now  numbers  231,000 
strong  and  has  1,834  local  chapters 
spread  throughout  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions. 

It  is  the  only  national  veterans'  orga- 
nization to  have  a  network  of  service 
officers  who  are  paid  and  directed  by  the 
national  organization. 

The  DAV  maintains  a  corps  of  150 
professionally  trained  national  service 
officers,  each  one  a  disabled  veteran. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  these  of- 
ficers have  given  free  assistance  to  more 
than  1.500,000  disabled  veterans  and 
their  families  in  obtaining  medical  care, 
hoq>italization.  disability  compensation, 
rehabilitation,  job  training,  and  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  organization,  geared 
to  protect  and  advance  the  Interests  of 
the  disabled,  makes  life  more  worth  liv- 
ing for  the  disabled  in  countless  ways. 
In  its  years  of  activity,  it  has  established 
a  remarkable  record — a  record  which  is 
worthy  of  much  praise  and  admiration. 

Therefore,  hi  an  effort  to  render  due 
recognition  to  its  many  accomplishments 
and  to  conmxemorate  the  34th  anniver- 
sary of  the  DAV,  I  rise  today,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  offering  our  words  of  gratitude  and 
praise  to  the  national  commander.  Mr. 
Claude  L.  Callegary.  and  all  the  Diem- 
bers  of  the  DAV  for  the  wonderful  work 
that  they  have  perfotmed  and  are  per- 
forming. 
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lir.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  «m 
pleased  and  proud  to  add  my  voice  to 
thoee  being  raised  in  this  diamber  today 
in  reeognltlon  of  the  contrlbutloas  and 
high  purpose  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Tomorrow  the  Nation  will  obeerve  the 
34th  anniversary  of  the  granting  oi  a 
charter  by  the  Congress  to  the  DAV. 
And  I  am  strode  by  the  coincidental 
observances  which  have  preceded  this 
throughout  the  country  this  week. 
Tuesday  was  Flag  Day.  We  paid  tribute 
to  the  Btar-Spangled  Banner  and,  as  the 
saered  pledge  states,  "to  the  R^ubUc 
for  which  it  stands." 

Wednesday  was  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  charter  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  Here  again  we  paid  tribute  to 
a  unique  and  symbolic  concept,  one 
based  on  the  highest  moral  code  and  on 
teaching  responsibility  and  self-rellanee 
to  young  men  and  women. 

And  tomorrow,  June  17,  we  salute  the 
DAV.  It  occurs  to  me  that  this  is  a  fit- 
ting climax  to  a  proud  and  distinguished 
wedc  for  all  Americans. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  the  DAV 
observance  coincides  so  closely  with  Flag 
Day.  For,  indeed,  no  group  of  living 
Americans  may  be  said  to  have  given 
more  in  defense  of  their  flag  than  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

We  raise  our  salute  to  the  DAV  organi- 
sation for  the  invaluable  service  it  has 
rendered  to  the  battle-scarred  warriors 
who  have  fought  America's  battles  and 
f aoed  her  enemies  on  land,  sea,  and  air. 
The  DAV  has  shouldered  a  fantastic  re- 
sponsibility in  representing  and  safe- 
guarding the  welfare  and  Interests  of 
theee  heroes. 

But  In  so  doing,  they  have  also 
rendovd  perhaps  an  even  greater  service 
to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Thxx>ugh  private,  volimtary  auspices, 
the  DAV  demonstrates  more  clearly  than 
any  tax-supported,  professional  agency 
the  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  pride  and 
obligation  of  a  grateful  peocde  and  a 
gratefiil  nation. 

I  am  proud  to  add  my  personal  salute 
to  the  DAV  AnA  to  the  more  than  231.000 
veterans  who  are  members  of  the  DAV 
tod%y.  I  earnestly  urge  all  my  country- 
men to  Join  in  appropriate  commemora- 
tive services  tomorrow  honoring  those 
whose  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  liberty  is 
beyond  price. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. I  am  proud  to  Join  my  colleagues 
In  tids  ceremony  commemorating  the 
34th  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  the 
DAV^  congressional  charter. 

Since  1010,  13  years  before  the  DAV 
received  its  charter,  this  organisation  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  serving 
the  disabled  veteran  and  his  family.  In 
the  last  two  decades  the  DAV  has  given 
free  assistance  to  more  than  1 V^  mllUon 
disabled  veterans  to  obtaining  medical 
care,  rehabilitation,  disability  compensa- 
tkm.  Job  training,  emjrioyment,  tnsur- 
anee.  and  aid  In  other  vital  aattcn  which 
afltet  their  soilal  and  eemwmic  w^axe. 

Tills  astlitanoa  la  provided  through 
IM  profssrtonally  trained  national  serv- 
loa  oOoers.  each  of  whom  is  a  disabled 
veteran.  These  men  advise  disabled  vet- 


erans of  their  legal  rl^its  and  privileges 
and  help  them  receive  the  compensation 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  TtaeDAValso 
woiics  through  Its  legislative  oflke  In 
Washington  to  promote  legislation  bene- 
ficial to  disabled  veterans. 

Tet  the  DAV  stands  for  more  than 
helping  its  meml>ers  and  the  nonmember 
veterans.  It  supports  State  and  National 
programs  for  ^  employment  of  the 
physically  handicapped  person  every- 
where, operates  a  rehabilitation  program 
for  undeiprlvlleged  children,  and  helps 
the  Oovemment  and  other  agencies  to 
assist  other  veterans  by  volunteering  for 
service  In  the  170  veteran  hospitals 
throMighout  the  Nation.  It  sponsors 
scholarships  and  dvlc  Improvement  pro- 
grams. It  cooperates  with  the  Oovem- 
ment in  civil  defense  and  military  pre- 
paredness progrsons,  and  it  stresses 
Americanism  to  school  and  youth  frroups. 

Its  activities  and  Interests  are  the  in- 
terests of  all  Americans.  More  than  an 
organization  of  veterans,  it  Is  an  orga- 
nization of  good  citizens— Americans 
who  have  made  great  sacrifices,  as  we 
say  in  the  preamble  of  the  DAV  Con- 
stitution, "to  aid  In  maintaining  the 
honor,  integrity,  and  supremacy  of  our 
country." 

Among  the  most  admirable  attributes 
of  the  DAV  is  the  fact  that  it  gives  free 
assistance  to  disabled  veterans  and  their 
families  while  receiving  no  Federal 
financial  aid.  Part  of  its  fimds  come 
from  membership  dues  and  from  con- 
tributions by  private  Industry,  but  only 
with  the  continued  support  of  a  grate- 
ful American  people  can  the  DAV  con- 
tinue to  develop  its  programs. 

To  soUdt  contributions  the  DAV  has 
manufactured  mflHnns  of  DAV  Idento- 
Tags  which  have  been  re^Donslble  for  the 
returning  of  more  than  2  million  sets  of 
lost  car  keys  to  American  motorists.  The 
Idento-Tags  also  aid  the  disabled  vet- 
erans who  are  employed  by  the  DAV  to 
assemble  the  tags. 

I  have  spoken  of  my  support  for  the 
DAV  and  for  all  veterans  in  this  Chamber 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  On  October 
32,  1065.  I  proposed  a  bill.  HJl.  11456. 
which  would  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  order  to  aid  veterans.  The  hill 
provided  simply  that  a  veteran  may  ac- 
cept any  portion  of  the  1965  or  future 
social  security  of  Federal  retirement  in- 
crease which  would  be  to  his  benefit  and 
refuse  that  portion  which  would  put  him 
over  the  pension  limits.  Unfortunately 
for  the  28,000  veterans  who  lost  pensions 
because  of  a  small  Increase  in  social  se- 
curity, this  bill  has  not  yet  been  enacted 
Into  law. 

Two  other  bills,  HJl.  12075  and  H.R. 
12127,  which  I  propoaed  this  January  are 
designed  to  raise  the  low  outside  income 
Umlts  for  veterans  and  widows  receiving 
pensions.  In  addition  the  proposals 
would  tocrease  by  10  percent  the 
amount  of  pension  paid  to  a  veteran's 
widow.  In  this  time  of  infiation  those 
who  live  on  a  fixed  inctune,  such  as  the 
disabled  veteran  who  is  no  longer  able 
to  work  and  the  widow  of  a  man  killed 
defending  his  country,  suffer  the  moat 
tragic  oonsequencee.  Today  tbaae  peo- 
1^  still  have  the  same  unrealistic  limits 
set  on  their  Income  that  they  had  in 


1960.  Tlie  two  billB  I  have  proposed 
would  ease  the  tremendous  burden  whieb 
Inflation  has  placed  on  these  pec^de. 

I  salute  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans and  all  American  war  veterans. 
President  Eisenhower  once  said: 

Having  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  yoar 
Ifatlon  for  aacrlflcee  In  the  line  of  duty,  you 
now  earn  Ita  admiration  aa  w^  for  contin- 
ued aervlca  to  the  Nation  aa  dtlsen-veteraiie. 

May  all  veterans  continue  to  serve  our 
Nation  at  this  time  when  it  needs  us  the 
most. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
gathered  today  to  commemorate  the 
34th  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  & 
congressional  charter  to  a  very  specbl 
organization,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  It  is,  I  think.  i>articularly  ap- 
propriate that  we  do  this. 

First  none  of  us  can  escape  the  feeling 
that  at  this  time,  when  our  men  aie 
being  wounded  in  Vietnam,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  take  special  recogni- 
tion of  the  Immense  service  that  the 
DAV  has  provided  to  men  who  have 
been  injured  or  disabled  in  previous 
wars. 

Second  the  men  of  the  DAV  have  come 
through  the  crucible  of  war.  They  have 
fought  for  their  country  and  they  have 
borne  injury  and  disability.  Thdr  cre- 
dentials are  the  highest. 

The  DAV  itself  has  operated  in  the 
highest  traditions  ot  American  public 
service.  Incorporated  on  June  17,  1933 
as  a  Federal,  nonprofit  organization.  It 
was  officially  recognised  as  the  voice  of 
the  injured  and  disabled  veteran. 
Chartered  by  Congress  to  "advance  the 
toterest  and  work  for  the  betterment  o{ 
all  wounded,  injured  and  disabled  vet- 
erans, to  cooperate  wltii  the  UJS.  Vet- 
erans' Administratkm  and  all  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  devoted  to  the  cause  of  ad- 
vancing and  improving  the  condition, 
health  and  interest  <a  aU  disabled  vet- 
eran." the  DAV  has  impressively  ful- 
filled these  goals.  It  is  the  only  national 
veterans  organization  to  have  a  network 
of  service  officers  paid  and  directed  by 
the  iwtlonal  organization  to  provide 
service  and  assistance  to  the  disabled 
veteran,  his  widow,  orphans,  and  de- 
pendents. Woiting  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
DAV  has  provided  free  assistance  to  more 
than  1,600,000  disabled  veterans  and 
their  families  in  obtaining  medical  care, 
hospitalization,  disability  compensation, 
rehabilitation.  Job  training,  and  employ- 
ment. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  in  the  Congrea 
of  the  United  States  today  honor  the  dis- 
abled American  veterans.  Having 
fought  for  their  country  and  endured 
Injury,  they  now  serve  through  the  DAV 
to  make  their  lot  and  their  country^ 
future  that  much  better. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  to- 
day in  conunemoratlng  the  34th  anni- 
versary (rf  the  congressianal  charter  for 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  As  a 
former  Deputy  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  from  1968  to  1960,  it  was  IV 
pleasure  to  wo*  with  the  DAV  and  Its 
officials  and  I  have  always  been  Im- 
pxesaed  with  t^y*'''  dUlgent  and  compr*- 
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henslve  devotion  to  the  interests  of  our 
disabled  war  veterans  an^  their  families. 

The  DAV  has  seen  its  tttandate  as  the 
provision  of  service  to  odr  disabled  vet- 
erans. It  has  fulfilled  ihis  role  with 
distinction  in  a  ncHipaittsan  spirit  of 
helpfulness.  Its  leaders  Have  been  men 
of  character  and  integrity;  men  like  the 
present  National  Comma  rider  Claude  L. 
Callegary.  our  colleague,!  ihe  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  RottdxsdshI,  and  my 
good  friend  Judge  David  Williams,  of 
Concord,  Mass.  They  hi^ve  served  their 
fellow  veterans  with  a  stadrit  that  is  in 
the  liighest  national  tradition  of  civic 
responsibility.  I 

It  was  a  wise  act  of  tl^  72d  Congress 
In  1934  to  approve  the  carter  incorpo- 
rating the  Disabled  AmeHcan  Veterans, 
in  organization  that  had  l^lready  been  to 
existence  for  15  years  to^e  toterests  of 
the  disabled  veterans  of  World  War  I.  I 
un  proud  to  joto  todayi  In  conunemo- 
ratirig  the  aimiversary  of  that  legislative 
action.  I  know  all  of  us  here  to  the 
House  have  every  confidence  that  the 
DAV  will  conttoue  its  r^^arkable  suc- 
cess in  the  future.  | 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michlg^h.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  consider  it  a  great  pleasure  to  Joto 
today  to  this  salute  to  9ii  organization 
dedicated  to  the  welfare  Jqf  our  disabled 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  tribute  to  the 
great  work  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  than  to  repeat  the  words  of  oiir 
late  President  Keimedy.  jl^  the  DAV,  he 
said,  and  I  quote: 

Tour  experience  In  the  crlitdble  of  war  has 
itnngthened  your  sense  of  jjesponslblUty  so 
that  others  may  look  to  you^lth  trust.  And 
TOOT  example  continues  to  jasplre  all  Amer- 
ica'* physically  handlcapp^,  both  veteran 
ud  non-veteran. 

The  veterans  who  benyfit  most  from 
the  activities  of  the  DAV  are  those  to 
whom  our  debt  is  greateslj.,  They  are  the 
veterans  who  have  suff^^  and  sur- 
vived the  wounds  of  annqq  conflict. 

The  scars  which  theseltoen  carry  re- 


Blnd  us  that  our  debt 
Indeed.    It  is  a  debt  th 
fully  repaid. 

To  these  men  who  havy ^.^.^^.^^ 

to  the  service  of  their  c^jmtry.  we  owe 
•n  obligation  to  conttouti  and  Improve 
we  programs  which  we 
enacted  to  assist  them. 

In  this  task,  we  can  d 
•ctive  encouragement  of 
never  lets  up  to  its  effo 
conditions  for  our  count 
erans 

But  the  DAV  does  more  than  just  push 
[w  Federal  programs  to  help  America's 
Wteians;  they  have  thelrlpwn  programs 
Which  they  carry  out  efle<  tlvely  and  effi- 
ciently. ^^ 

Por  example,  one  of  ttit  DAV's  pix>- 
jnms  is  the  familiar  IdeSo-Tag  service 
»Uch  the  DAV  started  and  still  sponsors. 
"M  program  has  helped  return  more 
«»n  2  mllUon  sets  of  los(  car  keys  and. 
^^  same  time,  it  has  helped  many  vet- 

■nJls  service,  paid  for  by  \(oluntary  con- 
™>uttons  from  the  public,  i  »mbtaes  utU- 
^«d  pracUcaUty  to  pro i«dlng  employ- 
»«*/<>>;  the  disabled  aiil  affoidtog  a 
"Mul  aid  to  motorists.  T  i  e  little  Ucense 


them  is  great 
can  never  be 

been  disabled 


I  Congress  have 

end  upon  the 
(le  DAV  which 
s  to  improve 
I  disabled  vet- 


plate  is  a  good  remtoder  of  the  DAV's 
outstanding  service. 

To  the  DAV  on  this,  their  34th  anni- 
versary as  a  congressionally  chartered 
national  veterans'  orgaidzatlon,  I  extend 
my  warm  wishes  and  congratulations  for 
a  job  well  done.  Let  us  hope  the  next  34 
years  are  as  productive  as  the  last  34. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  to  Joto  to  this  well-de- 
served tribute  to  a  great  organization, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  was 
founded  to  1919  by  200  World  War  I  vet- 
erans. Stoce  then  it  has  become  the 
largest  organization  of  wartime  injured 
and  disabled  veterans  in  the  world,  with 
a  membership  of  over  230,000. 

In  1932,  Congress  chartered  the  DAV 
"to  advance  the  interest  and  work  for  the 
betterm«it  of  all  wounded,  injured,  and 
disabled  veterans."  In  the  last  34  years, 
the  DAV  has  assisted  over  1^  million 
veterans  and  their  dependents  to  present 
their  claims  to  the  Government.  In  ad- 
dition, they  have  provided  both  employ- 
ment for  veterans  and  a  useful  public 
service  through  the  DAV  car  license 
idento-tag  program.  All  this  has  been 
accomplished  without  the  aid  of  any 
Federal  tax  money. 

Today  is  the  34th  anniversary  of  the 
DAV's  congressional  charter.  It  is  ap- 
prt^riate  that  we  take  a  moment  to  once 
again  express  our  gratitude  to  the  dis- 
abled veterans  of  America  for  their  sacri. 
flee  to  the  past  and  for  their  conttoutog 
example  of  devotion  and  courage  which 
serves  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  today  is  the  34th  anniversary  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans'  organi- 
zation. 

This  great  organization  poses  a  para- 
dox to  all  of  us.  I  wish  we  did  not  need 
the  DAV,  and  at  the  same  time  I  thank 
God  that  we  have  it. 

If  we  did  not  need  the  DAV  it  would 
mean  we  lived  to  a  world  at  peace.  A 
world  to  which  young  men  did  not  have 
to  leave  their  homes  ahd  homeland  to 
defend  their  loved  ones  and  countrymen 
on  distant  shores.  It  would  mean  that 
many  of  those  yoimg  men  would  be 
spared  the  wounds  and  hurts  of  war's 
cruelty. 

But  that  world  does  not  exist  yet.  It 
is  a  shintog  goal  of  the  future.  A  goal 
toward  which  we  all  strive,  not  only  here 
to  these  Chambers,  but  everywhere  that 
men  of  good  will  gather,  and  to  the 
hearts  of  every  American. 

The  sad  truth  is,  however,  we  live  to  a 
real  world  much  different  from  the  one 
we  work  toward  and  dream  about.  We 
live  to  a  world  torn  by  war,  ravaged  by 
men's  ruthless  ambitions,  and  scourged 
by  bloody  and  alien  ideologies.  We  are 
beset  by  those  who  have  demonstrated 
their  uru-elenting  hostility  to  our  way  of 
life,  and  who,  to  near  places  and  distant 
battlegroimds  attack  us  or  the  allies  we 
have  sworn  to  support  and  defend. 

We  take  up  arms,  and  oiu-  yoimg  peo- 
ple pay  the  price  of  liberty  to  death  or 
disablement. 

That  is  why  I  thank  God  for  the  DAV. 
Is  there  anyone  who  does  not  know  about 
the  work  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans? Surely  not.  We  all  know  that 
the  DAV  is  a  edngle-purpose,  nonpartisan 


organization  whose  sole  purpose  is  to 
provide  service  and  assistance  to  the  war- 
time disabled,  his  widow,  orphans  and 
dependents. 

A  simple  purpose,  true.  But  how  does 
one  measure  its  greatness? 

Stoce  the  end  of  World  War  n,  DAV 
has  extended  the  understanding  hand  of 
help  to  more  than  1,500,000  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  families.  During  the 
last  6  months  of  1965  alone,  the  DAV 
handled  40,742  cases  which  provided 
more  than  $55,500,000  In  benefits  to  dis- 
abled veterans,  tocluding  medical  care, 
hospitalization,  disability  compensation, 
rehabilitation.  Job  tralntog  and  employ- 
ment. 

That  is  only  a  sampling  of  the  statis- 
tics. And  statistics  are  oiily  numbers. 
Almost  any  disabled  veteran,  whether  he 
is  a  member  of  DAV  or  not.  can  tell  you 
more  than  the  statistics  could  ever  con- 
vey. Each  story  is  different  in  detail,  but 
all  have  a  common  thread:  the  story  of 
dedicated  service  to  America's  war 
casualties,  their  families  and  dependents. 

That  is  the  true  measure  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  DAV. 

It  is  little  enough  that  a  grateful  Na- 
tion, and  Congress,  mark  this  day  to 
honor  the  DAV.  It  is  a  great  privilege 
for  me  to  have  this  opportunity  to  add 
my  congratulatloiu  to  the  Disabled 
American  Vetersms  for  34  years  of  de- 
voted service,  and  to  salute  the  DAV  for 
the  many  years  of  the  same  ktod  of  serv- 
ice that  I  know  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
our  several  fine  national  veterans  organ- 
izations, the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans can  be  proud  of  its  47  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  wartime  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents. 

On  this  34th  aimiversary  of  the  grant- 
tog  of  a  congressional  charter  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  we  to  Con- 
gress, and  elsewhere,  who  have  known 
totimately  the  horrors  oi  war,  salute  the 
231,000  DAV  members  to  every  State  of 
our  Union. 

War  affects,  adversely,  every  citizen  of 
every  nation.  War  is  only  necessary 
when  diplomacy  and  mutual  good  will 
fail.  In  time  of  war.  although  we  may 
deplore  it,  and  the  failures  which  caused 
it,  many  yoimg  men  will  be  called  to 
serve. 

Many  who  serve  will  suffer  severely 
and  permanently — to  mtod  and  body. 
The  service  of  those  who  siu-vive  and  of 
those  who  escape  physical  injury  and 
mental  damage  is  important  and  val- 
ued. 

But,  a  nation  has  a  higher  obligation 
to  those  who  serve  and  experience  the 
terrible  pangs  of  war  directly,  and  who 
suffer  extraordinarily.  0\u-  Nation 
should  especially,  and  most  gratefully, 
remember  the  even  greater  suffering  and 
deprivations  of  the  families  of  those  who 
were  mentally  or  physically  disabled  by 
combat. 

The  extent  of  their  anguish  simply  is 
tu>t  appreciated.  People,  even  compas- 
sionate and  empathetic  people,  caimot 
comprehend  tragedy  which  they  have 
not  actually  experienced. 

The  leadership  of  the  DAV  to  focusing 
attention  on  the  needs  of  disabled  veter- 
ans and  their  families  has  beoi  ins^- 
moital  to  establishtog  as  a  conttoulng 
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naUotua  poUcy  a  program  of  oompreboi- 
alve  beneflU  tox  dlaahlwl  vetenuu  which 
Is  unparalleled  anywhere  In  the  world. 

DAY  Day  on  the  HUl  affords  every 
Member  of  Congrew  the  (wortunlty  to 
renew  his  commitment  to  upholding  the 
Interests  of  those  who  have  given  of 
themselves  so  seUlessly  In  the  defense  of 
our  beloved  Nation. 

I  am  protid  to  associate  myself  with 
the  woric  and  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  No  trib- 
utes to  any  organisation  were  ever  more 
deserved  than  the  words  of  praise  for  the 
DAY  prodiumed  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress today. 

As  the  defensive,  but  brutal,  war 
against  Communist  aggression  in  Viet- 
nam wracks  the  bodies  of  more  American 
fighting  men  every  day — even  as  we 
speak — we  should  dedicate  ourselves 
anew.  In  the  words  of  Lincoln,  to  "care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle 
and  for  his  widow  and  for  his  orphan." 

Mr.  PIRNIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a 
sense  of  pride  and  gratitude  that  I  am 
IMUtieipatlng  In  this  well-deserved  trib- 
ute to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
Tomorrow,  will  mark  the  34th  armiver- 
sary  of  the  granting  of  a  congressional 
charter  to  this  distinguished  organiza- 
tion and  as  one  listens  to  the  praise  here 
bctog  bestowed  upon  the  DAY  and  its  fine 
leadership,  it  Is  readily  apparent  that  In 
little  more  than  three  decades  they  have 
earned  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all 
with  whom  they  have  had  occasion  to  as- 
sociate. 

Particularly  have  I  been  Impressed 
with  the  high  caliber  of  the  leadership, 
both  at  the  national  and  local  level. 
Serving  Uie  disabled  veteran  remains 
their  goal;  hard  work  their  method. 

Through  the  years,  I  have  been  espe- 
cially close  to  the  Disabled  American 
Yeterans  Stars  k  Stripes  Chapter  No.  82 
lnUtlca,N.T.  As  a  result  of  this  associa- 
tion. I  have  been  able  to  witness,  first- 
hand, the  magnificent  service  rendered 
to  the  disabled  veteran  and  his  family. 

Prom  experience.  I  know  that  those 
who  have  had  positions  of  responsibility 
in  the  Stars  *  Stripes  Chi4>ter  have  dis- 
charged their  duties  with  a  dedication 
thai  is  unsurpassed.  At  all  times,  they 
have  been  relentless  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  for  the  disabled  veterans  a  better 
way.  The  scope  of  services  provided  has 
been  broad,  ranging  from  answering 
requests  for  informational  literature  on 
various  veterans'  programs  to  assisting 
In  the  prqiaratian  and  processing  of  a 
complex  benefits  claim. 

One  further  service  performed  for  the 
members  by  the  leaden  of  the  DAV  war- 
rants emphasis.  Those  of  us  privileged 
to  serve  in  the  Congress  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  contributions  made  by  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  In  the  legis- 
lative field.  Nearly  aU  of  the  beneficial 
legislation  affecting  disabled  veterans  In 
the  past  quarter  century  has,  in  one  way 
or  another,  been  assisted  along  the  way 
tqr  the  DAY.  m  some  instances,  the  or- 
ganisation itself  has  devel(S)ed  the  pro- 
posals and  in  others  it  has  suggested  re- 
visions that  have  been  adopted.  The 
DAY  has  been  tbaough  In  Its  awroach. 
and  obleetlve  in  Its  manner,  and  the  re- 
sults aohisTed  have  been  significant. 


As  a  swvice  erganisatlon,  the  Disabled 
American  Yeterans  ranks  among  the  fin- 
est and  I  wish  for  it  continued  success 
in  what  I  am  confident  will  be  its  long 
and  productive  future. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
pride  today  in  Joining  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
receiving  a  Federal  charter. 

DAY  Day  on  the  Hill  has  given  Mem- 
bers of  Congres  a  chance  to  consider 
again  the  sacrifices  which  allow  Amer- 
icans to  enjoy  freedom  and  security  at 
home.  For  too  many  of  our  fighting 
men,  the  sacrifice  did  not  end  when  the 
battlefield  was  vacated— the  sacrifice  Is 
a  daily,  painful  fact  of  life. 

We  encourage  the  DAV  to  continue  Its 
single-minded  dedication  and  concerted 
action  on  behalf  of  the  American  dis- 
abled veteran.  And  we  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  express  to  them  our  ap- 
preciation for  their  years  of  service. 

Mr.  FINDLE7.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
occasion  commemorating  the  34th  anni- 
versary of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans' grant  of  a  congressional  charter. 
I  would  like  to  add  my  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  the  DAV  for  its  years 
of  fine  service  to  the  wartime  disabled 
as  well  as  to  the  entire  Nation. 

The  efforts  of  the  DAY  to  provide  all 
disabled  veterans  with  a  wide  range  of 
assistance  have  contributed  immeasur- 
ably to  the  ability  of  our  wartime  casual- 
ties to  become  active  and  productive 
members  of  society.  The  dedication  dis- 
played by  the  DAY  in  assisting  disabled 
veterans  has  gone  far  toward  providing 
than  with  a  new  start  In  life  and  the 
self-confidence  needed  to  go  with  it.  As 
a  veteran  of  the  Pacific  theater  I  am  well 
aware  and  grateful  for  the  great  Job  the 
DAY  has  done  for  my  service  buddies 
who  emerged  from  the  hostilities  less 
fortunate  than  I. 

Disabilities  can  be  fully  comprehended 
only  by  those  who  must  live  dally  with 
the  constant  reminders  of  their  wartime 
service.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  Americans 
to  understand  that  through  the  sacrifices 
of  our  fighting  men  in  the  past  wars  our 
freedom  and  liberties  and  those  of  the 
free  world  have  beoi  preserved  against 
those  forces  which  seek  to  Impose  an  In- 
human way  of  Ufe  on  people  everywhere. 
The  disabilities  suffered  by  these  men  are 
not  their  burden  alone,  but  rather  rep- 
resent the  price  that  must  be  shared  by 
the  people  of  our  Nation— young  and 
old— for  the  preservation  of  past  glories 
and  the  vigilance  against  future  threats. 
It  is  right  that  we  all  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  these  men,  a  small  expression 
which,  although  it  cannot  compensate 
for  the  losses  or  impairments  they  have 
suffered.  Is  nevertheless  a  deeply  felt 
aeknowledgement  of  our  thanks  for  the 
price  they  are  paying  for  our  continued 
well-being. 

Vietnam  reminds  us  dally  of  the  grim 
realities  of  war. 

We  hope  that  aU  can  come  to  live  in 
a  world  that  knows  no  war,  and  we  shall 
strive  diligently  toward  that  end.  But  so 
long  as  war  Is  seen  as  a  necessity  for  the 
preaervmtlon  of  freedom,  we  In  America 
are  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  the  con- 
tinuing servkes  of  the  DAY  to  assure  our 


fighting  men  that  their  sacrifices  are  not 
and  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  WYDI^R.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in 
the  finest  American  tradition  that  citi- 
aens  with  a  common  purpose  form  or- 
ganisations so  that  they  can  work  to- 
gether toward  their  legitimate  goals. 
For  nearly  a  half  century  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  has  been  slngle- 
mlndedly  fulfilling  its  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  wartime  disabled  and  their  de- 
pendents. It  has  become  a  genuine 
clearinghouse  for  those  matters  which 
concern  the  disaUed  veterans,  including 
employment,  hospitalization,  compensa- 
tion, education,  and  the  like.  The  DAV 
has  worked  closely  with  the  U.S.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  other  govem- 
mental  agencies,  cooperating  with  them 
In  "advancing  and  Improving  the  con- 
dition, health,  and  interest  of  all  disabled 
veterans." 

America's  disabled  veterans  are  men 
who  have  made  great  sacrifices  in  the 
line  of  duty.  They  have  risked  their  lives 
and  suffered  great  personal  injuries  de- 
fending their  country.  It  is  most  fitting, 
therefore,  that  there  exists  an  organisa- 
tion like  DAV  to  help  these  veterans  ob- 
tain the  compensation  which  a  grateful 
nation  in  a  spirit  of  Justice  intended 
for  them.  And  the  fine  record  of 
achievement  which  the  disabled  veterans 
are  compiling  is  proof  that  they  are  still 
capable  of  making  great  contributions  to 
the  American  donocracy. 

The  Disabled  American  Veteran  plays 
an  important  role  In  analyzing  the  needs 
of  our  veterans  and  in  making  these 
needs  known.  In  this  way  it  makes  an 
Invaluable  contribution  to  the  veterans 
themselves  and  to  the  Congress.  In  view 
of  its  service  to  the  disabled  veterans  and 
to  the  country  Congress,  in  1932,  grant- 
ed the  DAV  its  congressional  charter  as 
a  veterans  service  organization.  And  in 
the  past  34  years  DAY  has  been  out- 
standing in  its  efforts  to  "advance  the 
interest  and  work  for  the  betterment  of 
all  wounded,  injured,  and  disabled  vet- 
erans." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  DAY  celebrates  the 
34th  anniversary  of  its  congressional 
chartering  I  would  like  to  extend  my  sln- 
cerest  congratulations.  I  hope  that  the 
dedication  and  perseverance  on  behalf  of 
the  veteran  which  has  marked  the  DAV 
so  well  in  the  past  will  continue  to  dis- 
tinguish it  as  one  of  America's  finest 
organizations. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  to  » 
pleasure  for  me  to  Jota  my  colleagues 
today  in  commemorating  the  34th  anni- 
versary of  the  granting  of  a  congres- 
sional charter  to  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  It  is  Important  that  the  DAV 
be  commended  and  recognized  for  their 
endeavors  in  the  areas  which  are  so  vital 
to  the  disabled  veteran  but  which  may  be 
overlooked  In  the  usual  course  of  passing 
veterans'  legislation. 

The  DAV  has  already  played  a  major 
role  in  the  passage  of  laws  which  pro- 
vide the  due  treatment  and  compensa- 
tion for  men  who  have  hicurred  disaM- 
ties  while  serving  in  their  countrr* 
Armed  Forces.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  DlsaMed  Anjerican  Veter- 
ans was  founded  on  the  principle  thai 
this  Nation's  first  doty  to  veterans  is  tne 
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Itie  veteran  or 


bis  widow,  insurance  proa  4ama.  employ' 
moA  rights  amd  opportui  iltiea,  and  the 
very  important  areas  of  he  gpital  and  out- 
patient treatment  and  phyglcal  rehabill- 
tAtton. 

Of  at  least  equal  lmp(inanee  to  the 
Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  li  xhe  role  that 
the  Disabled  American  Veieruis  plays  in 
today's  struggle  against  communism. 
The  members  of  the  DAV  are  logically 
In  the  forefront  of  Amerlcfn  dtlaens  who 

,and8C(V>e 
It  both  wlth- 
They 
jrtance  of 
and  our 
moral  fiber  in  a  variety  df|  ways.  With 
this  In  mind.  Mr.  ^leaker.  |  am  inserting 
today  in  the  Recosd  several  titles  of  reso- 
lutions passed  at  the  last  annual  DAV 
convention  which  deal  wtth  important 
Issues  of  this  sort  facing  the  Congress 
today.  It  would  do  us  all  well  to  listen 
to  the  voices  and  heed  the  admonitions 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  in 
matters  such  as  these: 
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No.  IS:  Declaring  Loyalt] 
ment  at  the  USA  by  DAV. 

No.  73:  Support  PrMidetit'i  Acttons  rs 
Aatstance  to  Viet  Nam  and!$anto  Domingo. 

No.  83:  Opposing  all  Al^  to  Commuolat 
BtglmM  Anywhere. 

No.  198:  Support  the  Hoo^  Committee  on 
Un-Amertoan  ActtTttlsa. 

N&  288:  Opposing  Cban^  In  Pledg*  of 
AlhglancB  and  Omlaalon  of  slotto  on  Oolna. 

No.  288 :  Opposing  Admlaal^  of  B«d  China 
to  United  Nations. 

No.  291 :  Show  DlsapproTifal  ot  Dedalona  of 
TTJB.  Supreme  Conrt  Which  ^d  Functions  o( 
Oommtmlst  Party. 

No.  203:  Urging  Display  dt{  TTJS.  nag. 

No.  294:  Supporting  Patr  Atto  Instroctlo& 
la  Schools  and  oi  Public  Through  Other 
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Mr.  RODmO.    Mr.  , 
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aside  time  for  «  apeolal  ceremony  honor- 
ing an  organization  which  Is  serving,  has 
centlnned  to  serve,  and  will  continue  to 
serve  thoae  of  our  finest  young  men  who 
have  been  wounded  in  battle. 

Last  November,  to  remind  us  of  our 
obUgatloQ  as  a  nation  to  our  dlwahlffd 
veterans,  the  front  cover  <tf  tlie  DAV 
magazine  carried  a  listing  of  the  names 
of  some  of  the  battles  in  which  American 
men  have  fought  and  died.  Starting 
with  Bunker  Hfll  and  Saratoga,  the  list 
moves  on  to  Harper^  Ferry.  Shlloh,  and 
Gettysburg.  Thea  comes  Manila  Bay 
and  Stm  Juan  followed  by  the  battles  of 
World  War  I  including  St.  Mihiel  and 
the  Mouse  Argonne.  World  War  n  list- 
ings begin  with  El  Alamein  smd  move 
into  the  Pacific  to  list  Ouadaloanal  and 
Okinawa.  Rounding  out  the  list  are  Da 
Nang,  Flelku,  and  Qui  Nan. 

"nie  organization  we  honor  today — 
Disabled  American  Yeterans — does  not 
need  to  be  reminded  of  the  names  of 
these  battles  or  of  our  continuing  obli- 
gation to  men  and  women  disabled  by 
war.  For  each  day  of  each  year  they  are 
at  work  helping  sdl  disabled  veterans, 
whether  or  not  they  belong  to  the  orga- 
nization, to  prepare  the  evidence  whi^ 
will  bring  them  all  of  the  rights  to  which 
they  are  entitled  under  our  laws.  lUs  is 
usually  a  highly  technical  Job  calling 
for  expert  advice  and  often  painstaking 
development  of  evidence.  During  the 
past  10  years.  2.527.847  claim  foMers 
have  been  reviewed,  and  1,186,131  rating 
board  appearances  have  been  held,  all 
free  of  charge. 

Simultaneously  the  organization  has 
been  active  in  rehabilitation  activities, 
for  Its  purpose  is  not  only  to  obtain  Just 
compensation  for  the  wotmds  of  battle, 
but  to  restore  the  disabled  to  productive 
citizenship.  Richard  W.  Lambert,  who 
was  chosen  by  the  tM-ganlzatlon  as  the 
Outstanding  Disabled  Veteran  of  the 
Year  for  IMS,  illustrates  this  spirit.  A 
triple  amputee,  he  was  first  wounded  at 
Korea's  Chosen  Resorolr.  After  6  dajrs 
on  frown  ground  he  was  rescued  but  he 
still  had  to  wtOk  miles  to  be  evacuated. 
After  IS  months  In  hoq>ltals  in  Japan 
and  Qie  United  States,  he  came  home 
with  two  artificial  legs  and  a  hook  tot  his 
right  amu  Determinedly  he  tried  several 
Jobs  such  as  gasoUne  service  station  at- 
tendsmt  and  bookkeeper.  He  opened  hte 
own  gasoline  station,  but  a  price  war 
forced  him  out  of  busbiess.  Looking  for 
other  Jobs,  he  found  that  few  employers 
were  wUllng  to  take  a  chance  on  him 
until,  in  1955,  he  went  to  the  Du  Pont  Oa, 
an  active  participant  bi  hlre-the-handl- 
eapped  programs.  Today  he  drives  his 
car  to  work  dally  and  his  supervisor  has 
nothing  but  praise  for  him.  On  the  side 
he  umpires  Little  League  games,  swims, 
goes  duck  and  goose  hunting,  trains 
hunting  dogs,  and  likes  skeet  shooting. 

It  is  men  like  Dick  Lambert— tiuMU- 
sands  of  them  in  this  country  of  ours — 
whom  we  honor  today.  As  VA  Adminis- 
trator William  J.  Driver  said  recently  of 
our  disabled  veterans: 

TtMj  are  not  looking  tor  a  handout.  Ttmj 
an  saeklag  Just  nompensatlen  for  tbe  itmss 
flf  — mlwg  powsr,  and  tbay  are  sseMng  a 
chance  to  be  productive  ottlnas.  ...  I  hope 
DO  one  will  ever  misunderstand  or  fall  to 


sea  that  disabled  vetoans  are  contributing 
to  this  country's  strength  today  as  they  did 
to  Its  security  in  time  of  war. 

I  cannot  f  aU  to  Johi  with  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  our  admiration  and  grati- 
tude for  the  servlcea  the  DAV  has 
rendered  and  will  continue  to  render  our 
country.  - 

Mr.  TXMQBJSJL  Mr.  e^>eaker.  I  am 
very  pleaaed  and  privileged.  Indeed,  to 
Johi  with  my  nolleagurs  here  this  skfter- 
noon  in  saluting  and  congratulating  the 
members  of  the  Disabled  American 
V^erans  organization  and  their  most 
effective  and  energetle  national  com- 
mander. Claude  L.  Callegary,  on  this 
occasion  of  the  34th  anntversary  of  their 
origin. 

It  was  Just  34  years  ago.  on  June  17. 
1932.  that  the  72d  Congress,  during  their 
1st  session,  approved  legislation  authoris- 
ing the  Incorporation  of  the  Disabled 
American  Vetoans  as  a  Federal,  non- 
profit organiaation.  Tlie  organization 
was  hiitlated  by  a  handful  of  disabled 
veterans  and  has  steadily  grown  until 
it  is  now  composed  of  more  than  331.000 
members. 

The  basic  puipooe  of  tiie  organization 
was,  and  Is,  to  extend  all  poeslUe  aastot- 
ance  to  wartime  disabled  veterans  and 
their  families.  To  most  effectively  pro- 
vide this  essential  assistance  the  DAY 
organisation  maintains  a  staff  of  pro- 
fesBlona!  national  servloe  trfBeers  In  r»> 
gional  offloes  of  the  TJB.  Yeterans* 
Administration  throughout  the  country. 

Over  the  pest  34  years  tills  great 
patriotic  organization  has  written  an  un- 
excelled record  of  efficient,  energetle,  and 
effective  aid  to  disabled  veterans  In  the 
most  vital,  human  areas  of  employment, 
education,  home  loans,  hospltallBathm. 
and  compensation. 

The  DAY  has  also  been  in  the  f  ore« 
front  of  our  iwtriotic  organisations  in 
promoting  and  sustaining  otiier  basically 
Important  programs,  such  as  employ- 
ment and  voluntary  services  of  the  hand- 
icapped and  to  hoepltaUzed  veterans 
throughout  their  jiroud  history  over  the 
past  34  years  and  primarily  in  this  time 
of  natkml  hesitation  and  world  confu- 
sion the  disabled  veterans  recognise  the 
Imperative  importance  of  encouhkglng 
the  highest  possittle  morale  among  the 
American  people.  They  furtfam  recog- 
nize that  the  most  effective  way  of  pro- 
moting and  preserving  this  essentially 
needed  morale  among  those  who  are  now 
serving  or  who  may  be  called  to  serve 
in  the  defense  of  their  country  Is  a  con- 
crete demonstration  of  this  Nation's  ade- 
quate concern  for  those  who  have  fought 
in  our  Armed  Forces  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Disabled  American 
Yeterans  have  attained  the  highest  level 
of  attention  and  respect  In  the  Halls  of 
this  Congress  because  their  legislative  ob- 
Jectives  on  behalf  of  our  wartime  dis- 
abled and  their  funilies  have  always  been 
the  unified  expression  of  soimd  and  sen- 
sible recommendations.  And  never  has 
this  been  more  true  than  under  tiie  in- 
spirational and  competent  leaderdilp  of 
the  current  national  commander,  Claude 
L.  Callegary.  To  htm  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  his  organisation 
this  coimtry  owes  a  deep  and  lasting 
depth  of  gratitude  and  this  is  a  most 
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flttlzv  day,  on  the  occasion  of  their  34th 
anniversary,  tu  acknowledge  It. 

National  Commander  Callegary  and 
the  members  ot  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  well  realise  that  we  have  never 
been  more  dangerously  challenged  by  any 
enemy  than  we  are  today  by  a  vicious 
and  determined  Communist  aggressor. 
But  whatever  further  challenges  we  may 
face  In  the  days  to  come  I  know  that 
Commander  Callegary  and  his  loyal 
membership  will  always  be  in  the  fore- 
front in  helping  this  Nation  to  fulfill  the 
tremendous  responsibilities  divine  des- 
tiny has  placed  upon  us  In  preserving  in- 
dividual freedom  and  achieving  peace 
for  ourselves  and  all  mankind. 

Mr.  2:aBLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  today 
In  paying  tribute  to  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  as  they  observe  the  34th 
anniversary  of  the  granting  of  their  na- 
tional charter  by  Congress. 

The  DAV  is  more  than  an  outstanding 
veterans  organisation.  It  is  a  humani- 
tarian aasodatian  of  preeminent  merit 
and  a  truly  American  institution. 

As  a  veterans  organisation,  the  DAV 
stands  out  for  its  single-minded  efforts 
at  carrying  out  its  congressionaUy  given 
mandate  to  advance  the  interests  and 
the  welfare  of  all  wounded,  injured,  and 
disabled  veterans. 

How  well  It  has  accomplished  this 
task.  Tlie  lives  of  countless  veterans 
have  been  made  more  comfortable,  more 
meaningful,  more  productive  because  of 
the  work  done  by  the  DAV. 

For  many  years  I  have  watched  with 
admlratkm  as  the  DAV  has  piled  ac- 
complishment upon  accomplishment  in 
my  own  community.  In  Milwaukee 
County  we  have  two  outstanding  ehi4>- 
ters  of  this  organisation.  DAV  Post  No.  1 
and  DAV  Fred  Gettelman  chapter. 

Their  membership  has  been  very  ac- 
tive in  a  number  of  local  projects  de- 
signed to  assist  injured  and  wounded 
veterans. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  was 
the  recent  opening  of  a  new  $26  million 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  In 
Milwaukee.  This  Boedloal  facility — the 
most  modem  of  its  kind  In  the  Nation— 
will  provide  sick  and  disabled  veterans 
with  the  best  possible  medical  care. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  DAV  was  in 
the  for^ront  of  the  groups  and  orgsul- 
latlons  which  spearheaded  the  drive  for 
the  new  hospital.  Their  contribution 
was  a  significant  one  In  a  community- 
wide  effort. 

As  a  humanitarian  organisation  the 
DAV  has  eonomtrated  its  activities  on 
the  distinctly  human  aspects  of  the  lives 
of  those  H  serves. 

Since  World  War  n,  DAV  national 
service  officers  have  given  free  assistance 
to  more  than  IMi  million  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  families. 

This  assistance  has  taken  many 
forms.  The  DAV  has  helped  veterans 
obtain  needed  medical  care  and  hospital 
treatment.  It  has  helped  than  apply  for 
disability  compensation  and  has  ar- 
ran«ed  lor  prcHper  rehabilitation  h^.  It 
has  provided  opportunities  for  Job  train- 
tag  and  amidoynfent  to  those  who  other- 
wise might  have  been  rdegated  to  life- 
long Inactivity. 


These  services  have  been  provided  to 
disabled  veterans  without  charge  and 
without  regard  to  whether  the  individ- 
uals concerned  were  members  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

Per  these  outstanding  activities  in  as- 
sisting their  fellow  men  the  members  of 
the  DAV  richly  deserve  the  title. 
"Humanitarian." 

Finally,  the  DAV  is  a  truly  American 
institution;  the  dedication  of  its  mem- 
bership to  American  ideals  has  provided 
inspiration  to  their  fellow  countrymen. 

More  than  any  other  organization  in 
the  country  the  DAV  and  its  members 
represent  the  sacrifices  which  Americans 
have  been  willing  to  make  in  defense  of 
our  freedoms. 

Their  sacrifices  cannot  but  heighten 
our  appreciation  of  the  cost  of  war  when 
we  see  in  our  midst  those  who  have  paid 
the  high  price  in  order  that  we  and  our 
children  might  live  In  liberty. 

We  are  truly  indebted  to  our  disabled 
veterans  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  fully 
recompensed.  We  can  only  express  our 
gratitude  by  providing  adequate  recogni- 
tion to  them. 

For  assisting  us  in  carrying  out  that 
resolve  for  the  past  34  years,  we  in  Con- 
gress, representing  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  salute  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  oa  this  auspicious 
occasion. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  verbal  recognition  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  distinguished  organizations, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  And 
I  would  like  also  to  Join  in  our  heartiest 
welcome  to  DAV  National  Commander 
Claude  L.  Callegary  and  to  all  of  his  as- 
sociates with  us  in  Congress  today. 

DAV  Day  on  the  Hill  provides  us  with 
the  happy  (^iportunlty  to  express  once 
again  the  gratitude  of  our  Nation  for  the 
service  and  sacrifice  of  the  men  who  have 
fought  to  preserve  our  freedoms.  But  I 
am  afraid  that  too  often  in  honoring  the 
American  veterans,  and  particularly  in 
honoring  the  dead  of  our  wars,  we  forget 
to  stop  and  pay  sxifllclent  tribute  to  the 
men  who  have  given  to  this  country,  not 
their  lives,  but  their  physical  well-being. 

The  disabled  young  men  who  have  re- 
turned home  to  serve  their  country  In 
peacetime,  as  well  as  in  war.  offer  Amer- 
icans a  continuing  testimony  to  the 
courage  and  resolve  which  has  built  this 
great  land.  It  is  not  easy  to  face  a  long 
llfetimji  as  a  young  man  handicapped 
by  what  often  seems  to  be  the  senseless 
grlmness  of  war.  But  there  is  pride,  too, 
and  honor  in  knowing  that  it  Is  sacrifice 
which  has  helped  to  hold  back  once 
again  the  never-ending  tide  of  madness 
which  would  engulf  the  dignity  of  the 
human  spirit  with  tyranny.  The  dignity 
and  courage  which  our  disabled  veterans 
have  brought  back  with  them  to  their 
domestic  life  and  to  the  service  which 
they  have  given  their  ccHununities  de- 
aem  both  our  esteem  and  our  humblest 
gratitude. 

On  Christmas  Day.  1919.  following  the 
tragedy  of  WcH-ld  War  I.  a  small  group 
of  200  disabled  veterans  met  together  ta 
Cincinnati.  CMiig  The  late  Judge  Robert 
a  Man,  DAVs  founding  father,  had  ot- 
ganlaed  the  meeting. 
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By  1932,  the  dedicated  public  service  of 
this  group  caused  it  to  be  chartered  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Uhited  Sti^  "to  ad- 
vance the  interest  and  work  for  the 
betterment  of  all  wounded.  Injured,  and 
disabled  veterans,  to  coopenAe  with  the 
U.S.  Veterans'  Administratlim  and  all 
other  Federal  agencies  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  advancing  and  Improving  the 
condition,  health,  and  Interest  of  all  dis. 
abled  veterans." 

Today,  the  DAV  Is  the  largest  single 
veterans  organization  of  wartime  injured 
in  either  tills  Nation  or  the  world.  And 
for  34  years,  since  the  granting  of  their 
charter  by  Congress,  they  have  offered  a 
continuous  and  exemplary  service  of  self- 
help  to  those  whose  lives  have  been 
scarred  by  war. 

Through  their  sponsorship  of  legis- 
lation benefiting  disabled  veterans, 
through  their  service  officers  in  VA 
regional  offices,  and  through  their  local 
chapters,  they  have  performed  the  in- 
valuable service  of  freely  helping  more 
than  1,500,000  disabled  veterans  and 
their  families  through  the  difficult  tran- 
sition that  comes  with  tragedy. 

The  tangible  help  of  the  DAV  can  be 
counted  for  in  such  service  as  assistance 
in  obtaining  medical  care,  hospitaliza- 
tion, rehabilitation,  disability  compen- 
sation. Job  training,  and  employment. 
The  intangible  service  which  the  DAV 
are  performing  is  not  so  easily  irtn- 
pointed — the  moral  assistance  and  en- 
couragement that  only  one  who  has 
known  the  same  kind  of  trial  can  offer. 

As  we  celebrate,  today,  the  34th  an- 
niversary of  the  chartering  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  by  Congress,  It 
Is  an  honor  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
salute  those  heroes  who  have  shown  not 
only  courage  In  battle,  but  courage  in  Hfe, 
who  have  retiu*ned  home  to  become  ac- 
tive citizens  in  the  bMt  sense  of  democ- 
racy and  who  have  determined  to  help 
others  faced  with  the  same  kind  of  ad- 
justment and  sorrow. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  frustration 
that  we  realize  how  elusive  a  dream  li 
peace  and  how  never  ending  the  strug- 
gle of  free  men.  But  It  Is  with  a  very 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  that  we  remember 
now.  today  as  oiur  young,  Injured  sons  are 
being  evacuated  from  Vietnam  to  hos- 
pitals across  America,  that  there  are 
dedicated  Individuals  organized  and 
waiting  to  help  them. 

And,  Mr.  Callegary.  let  me  say  that 
on  this  DAV  Day  on  the  Hill  Congress  is 
extremely  proud  to  salute  you  and  all 
the  members  of  your  organization. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  vet- 
eran myself,  I  know  that  I  and  the  others 
who  were  more  fortunate  welcome  this 
(VPortunlty  to  pay  tribute  to  our  com- 
rades who  were  disabled  through  service 
to  their  country. 

The  Dlsablec  American  Veterans'  or- 
ganization was  created  t>y  the  congres- 
sional approval  of  Public  Law  18<  on 
June  17,  1932,  when  it  was  incorporated. 

Since  this  time  the  organization  bM 
benefited  its  members  In  a  number  of 
ways.  It  has  proposed  leglslatlcw  «xw 
supported  its  passage  which  has  beea 
most  helirful  to  the  veterans  and  their 
families. 
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These  have  Included  4«ch  bOls  as  the 
War  Orphans  Assistance  Act  and  ez- 
punded  pension  programtl 

At  the  present  time  tli^  DAV  Is  imDy 
Ing  suiH>ort  In  Congress  for  the  amend 
ments  which  Senator  Ra  ]hn  YAUOtouoH 
has  Introduced  to  the  Recently  paoed 
c(dd  war  OI  bilL  His  pnoposals  Include 
on-the-job  training,  on-t^e-farm  train- 
ing, and  expanded  edwatlonal  benefits 
for  veterans.  j 

The  DAVs  Interest  Iri  public  affairs 
and  Its  nationwide  caiopalgn  to  raUy 
siuvort  for  the  servlcefijen  In  Vietnam 
bas  been  praised  on  a  bl  jj&rtisan  basis  In 
the  Congress  and  In  the  lulministratlon 

In  another  meanlngf t  i  way  the  DAV 
makes  substantial  oonti'^tioos  to  the 
w^are  oi  Its  members.]  {  Through  per' 
KKial  service  and  social 
its  members  to  adjust  to 
ties  again. 

These  men  who  have 
fight  stand  as  a  living 
great  nation's  commltm^: 
of  liberty.  Justice,  and 
_a  constant  reminder  to  ill  (rf  us  that  we 
cannot  leave  our  Ideals  ilftguarded. 

It  is  not  enough  to  sdy  that  we  have 
won  the  battle.  We  must  continue  to 
protect  our  interests  and  principles  in 
every  comer  of  the  wqrld  where  they 
may  be  challenged.  Wei  have  truly  paid 
a  high  price  for  our  lib^ny  today.  Yet 
I  know  that  every  member  of  the  DAV 
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belleves  that  it  was  wo: 

In  deepest  gratitude 
cootinuing  re^>onsibUli 
luograms   for   our 
widows  and  orphans 
they  are  not  forgotten  In 
world  of  today. 

Ur.    BROWN    of    Ci 
Weaker,  I  would  like  to  J 
iMgues  in  this  tribute 
American  Veterans  on 
nry  of  Its  becoming 
chartered  national  vei 

On  many  occasions  I 
portunlty  to  personally  note  the  excel' 
lent  representation  given  by  DAV  service 
oOcers  on  behalf  of  a  ve  iran  who  has  a 
problem  that  needs  to  be  Ironed  out  with 
the  Veterans'  Admlnlstn  ition. 

Most  of  us  probably  tei  ifl  to  forget,  un- 
til reminded,  of  the  espe*  ially  great  sac- 
itOce  the  disabled  veteraa  has  made  for 
his  country.  Even  fello' if  veterans  who 
ygfe  fortunate  enough  t<  icomplete  their 
MTVice  without  lasting  t  ikabilltles  often 
kwe  sight  of  the  extra  pi  qblems  suffered 
by  their  battle-scarred  bu  ddies. 

This  is  the  gap  that  ie  DAV  moves 
toto.  to  help  us  rememt  m  and  to  hflp 
vtth  understanding.  DCV  service  offll- 
cws  are  fellow  disabled  veterans  and 
work  full  tbne  to  helpjTpllow  veterans 
ttake  sure  they  receive  al  Ijof  the  benefits 
to  which  they  are  entitle  1  from  a  grate 
fQl.  If  sometimes  befudining.  Federal 
Oovemment, 

As  a  member  of  the  bommlttee  on 
veterans'  Affairs.  I  am  a  ^  privileged  to 
*i*»i  representatives  fro  i  the  Disabled 
M»«rican  Veterans  presifit  their  orga- 
^ttois  views  to  ttM  (^numttoe  from 
«J»e  to  time.  It  Is  here  that  we  are  so 
oncn  reminded  that  wiilmust  have  a 
fl^headed  analysis  ol  i  the  effect  of 
pending  legislation  from  those  who  wUl 


be  affected.  Tba  Disabled  Awri^^n 
Veterans  organisation  has  always  ful- 
filled this  role  most  resdlly  and  most 
eflldflDtly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  officers  and  membership  of  this  ex- 
cdlent  organisation  tm  this  occasion  and 
to  wish  them  at  least  another  34  years 
at  success  and  accomplishment  equal  to 
that  which  they  have  Just  experienoed. 

Mr.  HERLONO.  Mr.  Opeaket,  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  occasion  of 
celebrating  the  34th  anniversary  as  a 
congrfsstonally  chartered  national  vet- 
erans organization  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans. 

I  know  of  no  organization  which  has 
been  more  helpful  than  the  DAV  to  the 
service-connected  American  servicemen, 
their  widows,  dependents,  and  orphans. 

Their  services  to  the  veterans  have 
been  InvahiaUe  In  seeing  that  the  vet- 
erans get  the  care  and  compensatfam  to 
which  they  are  entitled  through  the 
facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, llie  DAV  has  been  an  able  coun- 
selor when  needed. 

Their  service  olBcns  in  the  VA  re- 
gional ofBoes  throughout  the  country 
have  been  of  great  help  to  us  in  Congress 
to  whom  many  veterans  apply  for  assist- 
ance. I  do  not  kiK>w  what  we  would  have 
done  without  them.  We  certainly  would 
not  have  been  able  to  provide  them  with 
the  personal  interest  and  assistance  in 
their  own  localities  which  these  service 
officers  of  the  DAV  have  given  them. 

Not  the  least  of  the  contributions  of 
the  DAV  Is  the  work  that  It  has  done 
wli^  private  Industry  In  getting  employ- 
ment fbr  rehabilitated  veterans  wltii 
servloe-connsoted  diswhllltles. 

I  Join  with  my  eoUeagues  In  saluting 
the  DAV. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Yoric.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  an  organi- 
sation that  has  existed  since  1919  and  Is 
now  celebrating  the  S4th  annlvaMur  of 
the  granting  of  Its  congressional  charter 
recognising  it  as  a  national  service  or- 
ganisation. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans — an  organi- 
zation not  only  of  great  ni^t*""ftl  Impor- 
tance but  one  that  we  should  well  be 
proud  of. 

TbB  Disabled  American  Veterans,  or 
DAV  as  It  Is  known,  has  been  a  great 
support  to  the  wounded  American  sol- 
dier and  has  helped  furnish  hlra  with 
greater  security  and  a  respected  poettton 
at  home.  For  the  woonded  CU  at  home 
who  is  often  unaUe  to  pursue  his  inter- 
ests as  he  would  wish  or  for  those  vet- 
erans who  are  not  aware  of  all  the  bene- 
fits that  might  be  accorded  to  them. 
DAV  has  used  its  netwc^c  of  ruttlonal 
service  officers  "to  advance  the  Inter- 
est and  work  for  the  betterment  of  all 
wounded.  Injured,  and  disabled  veterans" 
and  to  work  In  accordance  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  Improve  the  po- 
sition of  the  dUafaled  American  OL 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  DAV 
has  given  free,  nonpartisan  assistance  to 
over  1,500,000  disabled  veterans  by  pro- 
viding them  with  medical  care.  rehaUll- 
tatlon  and  Job  trailing  as  well  as  educa- 
tional opportunities  such  as  we  now  see 
In  DAVs  post  Korean  war  veterans  edu- 
cation asststanoe  program.    During  the 


last  6  months  o<  lOOS  $55  J  mllllan  has 
been  given  to  our  veterans  In  the  way  of 
benefits. 

Our  late  President  Kennedy  saw  DAV 
as  an  organisation  of  Inqplratlon  and 
trust,  and  now  In  the  89tii  Congress  we 
here  today  are  proud  to  commend  tUs 
nmpn^t  orgazdzation  on  the  marvelous 
work  that  It  has  done.  It  is  truly  an 
Inwlration  to  our  country  and  a  fine  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  the  world  In  these 
troubled  and  Insecure  times  when  the 
wounded  veta«n  might  be  seen  as  a  bur- 
den rather  than  a  useful,  productive 
member  of  his  society.  We  can  be  secure 
In  the  knowledge  that  our  country  will 
never  reject  its  veterans  as  was  done  in 
18th-  and  early  I9th-oentury  Europe, 
and  we  may  further  be  grateful  to  DAV 
for  helping  secure  a  better  position  In 
our  country  for  the  veteran,  and  also  to 
such  moi  as  Judge  Robert  S.  Marx  who, 
in  1019.  (Hganised  and  led  DAV  to  its 
current  respected  posltUm. 

I  wish  to  make  some  further  reniaikx 
about  DAV.  Of  course  we  ai«  all  wsU 
aware  of  its  fine  work  for  our  disabled 
veterans  including  its  promlnutce  In  the 
passing  of  the  famed  OI  tafll  of  tights,  but 
we  tfiould  be  aware  also  of  Its  very  oon- 
temp(H«ry  and  Immediate  nature.  The 
disabled  veteran  has  existed  thrcnighout 
all  of  American  history  but  now  more 
than  av«r  we  are  aware  of  him.  DAV 
has  also  taken  a  stand  In  relation  to  our 
current  affairs  aiui  has  been  outspoken 
In  Its  sujpport  and  belief  In  the  continua- 
tion of  the  American  ways  and  tradi- 
tions for  which  we  fought.  Its  criticism 
whldi  Mvears  In  its  national  DAV  maga- 
zine has  been  thought  provoking  and 
constnietive.  It  has  namlndsd  us  of  our 
national  obligations  and  has  reminded  as 
to  note  and  commemorate  Hag  Day  this 
June  14. 2  days  before  the  House  will  note 
"DAV  Day  on  the  Hill."  As  you.  the 
Members  of  Congress,  know  the  Issue  of 
reject  for  our  flag  Is  one  that  I  believe 
to  be  of  great  Importance.  It  is  through 
such  efforts  as  those  edltorlaUy  pro- 
claimed by  DAV  that  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  more  Awan  and  take  a  greater 
interest  in  our  great  Amwrtoan  traditions. 
In  effect  DAV  reachaa  all  aceaa  of  the 
American  soexie.  I  need  not  go  Into 
great  detail  about  the  present  Vietnam 
issue  that  now  ocmfronts  our  country  but 
here  too  in  this  wgwinif  «?o"r>F"UTi<vm  ws 
can  take  comfort  In  the  fact  that  UAV  k 
actively  aiding  the  wounded  GI  at  home 
in  his  physical  and  social  recovery. 

I.  therefore,  take  this  opportiudty  to 
extend  my  congratulations  for  a  Job  well 
done  and  I  further  hope  that  the  good 
work  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet««ns 
will  be  continued  In  the  future.  I  hope 
you  will  Join  Congressmen  Dosh  and 
HoRTOH  and  myself  In  praising  this  fine 
organization. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  coUeaguee  in 
paying  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  Dis- 
able American  Veterans  on  the  34th 
armivenncir  of  the  granting  of  their  eon- 
gresskmsl  ehaiter  as  a  fednally  ap- 
proved, nonprofit  organisation  acting  as 
the  (MDdal  voice  of  the  war  disabled. 

As  an  OJUoan.  I  am  particularly  proud 
that  the  DAV  was  bom  In  Cincinnati  In 
1919,  whan  the  late  Judge  Robert  S.  Msrx 
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•nd  a  croup  of  wounded  Worid  War  I 
veterans  realized  that  the  Oovemment 
veterans'  prosrams  were  Inadequate  or 
mismanaged,  and  that  a  single-purpose 
veterans'  organliatlfm  was  needed  to 
Qiearhead  improved  programs. 

Today  the  DAV  has  grown  from  a 
handful  of  disabled  veterans  to  a  mem- 
bership of  more  than  331,000 — ^veterans 
of  America's  two  major  wars,  the  Korean 
war  and  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Nearly  all  boieficlal  legislation  affect- 
ing disabled  veterans  that  has  passed 
Congress  since  1920  has  been  sponsored 
by  the  DAV,  Including  the  OI  bill  of 
rights.  This  organization  aids  disabled 
veterans  In  matters  of  employment,  com- 
pensation, hoQHtallzatlon,  home  loans, 
education  and  all  the  other  vital  matters 
that  affect  his  social  and  economic  wel- 
fare. It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  in 
this  day  of  constantly  Increasing  de- 
mands on  the  Oovemment  for  subsidiza- 
tion of  various  causes  and  programs,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  have  pro- 
vided their  countless  worthy  services 
with  no  Federal  financial  assistance 
whatsoever. 

Once  again  the  United  States  Is  at  war 
defending  freedom  in  the  Jungles  of  Viet- 
nam and  daily  our  men  are  being  killed 
or  crippled.  It  Is  surely  fitting  that  we 
pause  in  the  midst  of  this  ocmfllct  to 
commemorate  this  significant  date  in  the 
history  of  the  Disabled  AmeHcan  Vet- 
erans and  to  commend  them  for  their 
determined  and  inspiring  effort  to  serve 
disabled  veterans  of  past  and  present 
wars. 

Mr.  MINI8H.  Mr.  Speaker,  Com- 
mander Callegary,  it  Is  an  honor  to  Join 
in  the  eongratulatUms  to  the  Disabled 
Veterans  of  America.  During  the  34 
years  since  this  Congress  ofllclalt^  rec- 
ognized the  DAV,  we  have  all  seen  this 
wganliatlon  at  work  on  behalf  of  the 
handicapped.  Although  its  primary  pur- 
pose Is  to  work  for  the  wdfare  of  the 
disabled  veterans,  the  DAV  has  always 
sponsored  programs  to  Increase  public 
awareness  of  the  problems  of  the  dls- 
aUed,  and  to  encourage  the  hiiing  of 
handicapped  workers. 

The  DAV  has  striven  conscientiously, 
and  with  passion,  for  the  welfare  of  aU 
disabled  veterans,  whether  they  are  DAV 
members  or  not.  "niese  veterans,  who 
have  foxight  so  ooiirageously  in  acaat  of 
the  most  horrendous  conflicts  mankind 
has  known,  are  all  too  often  the  forgot- 
ten soldiers,  who  have  made  the  forgot- 
ten aaerlflee.  The  DAV  has  helped  to 
make  sure  that  we  in  Congress  remem- 
ber these  veterans,  and  show  them  our 
gratitude  through  necessary  legislation. 
The  general  public  is  asked  to  remem- 
ber the  disabled  veteran  through  the 
Idento-Tag  program,  which  is  more  suc- 
cessful every  year. 

The  DAV,  through  Its  national  service 
ofBcers,  also  acts  as  an  Intermediary  be- 
tween the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  individual  veteran,  and  his  family, 
who  need  assistance  in  obtaining  the 
benefits  which  are  theirs  by  right.  These 
national  service  ofBoers,  men  of  integ- 
rity and  good  will,  handicapped  them- 
selves, have  contributed  an  tmmeuur- 
able  amount  to  our  veterans  program. 
AH  too  often  the  Individual  Is  bewildered 


when  confronted  by  forms,  rules,  and 
bureaucracy — ^whlch  are,  indeed,  essen- 
tial, but  too  complicated  to  understand 
easily.  The  DAV  performs  a  service  for 
all  Americans  when  helping  these  dis- 
abled soldiers. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  DAV 
member  is,  above  all.  a  patriotic  Ameri- 
can. These  men,  who  have  been  through 
it  themselves,  best  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  the  American  soldier  in  Viet- 
nam, especially  the  soldier  who  has  been 
woimded,  or  striken  with  disease.  We 
have  all  seen  the  DAV  biunper  stickers 
which  remind  all  Americans  that  those 
in  Vietnam  are  fighting  for  us. 

The  DAV  has  achieved  success  because 
it  is  an  organization  with  a  heart.  Its 
members,  its  officers  such  as  Commander 
Callegary,  have  mastered  their  disabili- 
ties and  devote  their  energies  to  helping 
others  pass  through  the  long  tunnel  of 
rehabilitation.  The  disabled  veteran's 
loved  one  is  also  helped,  not  only  through 
services  given  the  veteran  himself,  but 
financial  assistance  and  support  avail- 
able in  time  of  need. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  next  34  years  will 
be  more  peaceful  than  the  last — but  that 
the  DAV  will  continue  its  great  work 
with  increasing  effectiveness. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
said  that  the  highest  of  distinctions  is 
service  to  others.  It  is  fitting,  therefore, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  34th  anni- 
versary of  the  chartering  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  organization  by  the 
72d  Congress,  we  in  the  89th  Congress 
pause  to  honor  the  men  of  the  DAV 
whose  sole  purpose  1b  to  provide  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  wartime  disabled, 
their  widows,  orphans,  and  dependents. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the 
DAV  national  ofllcers  located  in  Veter- 
ans' Administration  regional  offices 
throughout  the  country,  most  of  whom 
are  themselves  disabled  veterans,  have 
provided  free  assistance  to  more  than 
1,500.000  disabled  veterans  of  all  of  our 
wars,  and  their  families,  in  obtaining 
medical  care,  hospitalization,  disability 
compensation,  rehabilitation,  job  train- 
ing, and  empl03mient,  and  have  been 
sponsors  of  nearly  all  legislation  affect- 
ing veterans  benefits.  An  example  of 
one  of  their  projects  Is  the  presentation 
recently  by  the  DAV  Greater  Pittsburgh 
Chapter  No.  8  of  a  TV  set,  radio,  and 
dishwasher  to  the  day  center  located 
in  the  VA  regional  office  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral building  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. The  day  center  assists  veterans, 
most  of  whom  have  been  confined  to 
hospitals  for  a  long  time,  to  return  to 
a  normal  pattern  of  living  through  pro- 
grams of  recreation,  qjorts  and  discus- 
sions which  will  rebuild  personality 
strengths. 

Though  the  DAV  was  chartered  as  a 
Federal,  nonprofit  organization  to 
champion  the  cause  of  the  disabled  vet- 
eran, it  receives  no  Federal  support  and 
is  maintained  through  membership  dues 
and  mMieys  received  through  the  sale 
of  Idento-Tags,  the  familiar  miniature 
license  plates  which  when  registered  by 
a  return  card  assure  the  return  of  lost 
automobile  keys.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues, and  all  motorists,  in  keq^big 
with  the  celebration  ot  DAV  Day  on 


the  Hill,  to  participate  in  this  worthy 
rehabilitation  effort. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  DAV  Day  on  the  Hill  we  express 
our  respect  and  admiration  for  that 
patriotic  and  vital  veterans  organisa- 
tion, the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
Chartered  by  Congress  June  17,  1933^ 
this  group  of  dedicated  American  veter- 
ans had  first  been  organized  in  1920  to 
help  wartime  disabled  veterans  and  vet- 
erans' widows,  orphans,  and  other  de- 
pendents. The  name  of  the  new  organl- 
•zatlon  was  "Disabled  Veterans  of  the 
World  War"  and  when  chartered  by 
Congress  in  1932  this  name  was  con- 
tinued. On  July  15,  1942,  in  the  early 
months  of  the  Second  World  War,  by 
Public  Law  668  of  the  77th  Congress,  the 
words  "of  the  World  War"  were!  by 
tragic  necessity,  deleted  from  the  charter. 

Probably  every  owner  of  an  automo- 
bile in  the  country  is  aware  of  the  DAVs 
Idento-Tag  program.  Proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  these  miniature  license  plates  pay 
for  the  many  worthwhile  programs  for 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents 
that  are  conducted  by  the  DAV. 

The  DAV  helps  disabled  veterans  make 
their  claims  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  sometimes  can  even  obtain 
service-connected  disability  compensa- 
tion for  a  veteran,  although  years  have 
passed  since  his  active  service.  The 
DAVs  leaders  and  members  are  also  very 
active  in  supporting  veterans  legislation 
In  Congress.  In  all  of  Its  many  splendid 
activities  in  behalf  of  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  the  DAV  is  ever 
aware  of  the  guiding  principle  of  its 
founding.  This  principle  Is  that  our  Na- 
tion's first  duty  to  her  veterans  is  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  wartime  disabled. 

The  DAVs  objectives  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: Pr(«)er  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment of  veterans  for  disabilities  Inciured 
in  or  aggravated  by  military  service  ; 
adequate  compensation  for  the  extent  of 
Impairment  caused  by  disability;  train- 
ing and  education  designed  to  restore  the 
wartime  disabled  to  gainful  emplojrment; 
adequate  compensation  to  the  widows, 
minor  children,  and  dependent  parents 
of  veterans  whose  deaths  are  caused  by 
service-incurred  disabilities. 

These  are  worthy  aims  that  deserve 
everyone's  support.  It  Is  only  appro- 
priate that  during  this  "DAV  Day  on  the 
Hill"  we  pay  tribute  to  the  great  achieve- 
ments already  made  by  the  DAV  and 
pledge  our  support  for  its  programs  In 
the  future. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  DAV  on  its 
new  national  headquarters,  now  nearing 
comipletlon  in  Cold  Spring,  Ky.  Ground 
for  the  new  headquarters  was  broken  on 
May  29  of  last  year  by  William  G.  Dwyer, 
then  the  DAVs  national  commander. 
Commander  Dwyer  said  on  that  occa- 
sion: 

This  repr«Mnto  a  BoUMtoiu  In  DAV  lil*- 
tory  .  .  .  Tbla  MUfloe  wlU  b«  a  mMnorUl  to 
oar  own  comradM  who  have  gone  to  tbalr  Uct 
reward.  It  took  the  efforts  of  the  entire  n»- 
tlonal  staff  oOears.  the  natlooal  ezecutiv* 
eommlttee  and  the  aattonal  finance  eommlt- 
tee.  to  make  this  projaet  a  reaUty. 

A  member  ot  the  bench  ot  Kentudcy 
praised  the  DAVs  leaders  by  saying  tb^ 
"I  have  never  seen  a  more  dedicated 
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I  the  Disabled 
Brve  the  na- 
tion, for  their 
i  sound.  They 

7ho  have  paid 
le  are  most 

I  sustain  it  on 

I  jattests  to  the 
ely  no  other 
said  to  ex- 
^r  capita,  and 
fitlon  is  more 
lean  Ideals. 


^up  of  men  than  the 

oificers." 

Members  of  Congress  4te  ^<^^  aware 
of  the  dedication  of  the  ] :  AVs  national 
ofBcers.  In  testimony  b!fore  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committees  i 
conversation  with  Repre  lentatlvea  and 
Senators,  the  DAVs  nsllonal  offloen 
show  themselves  to  be  pdrlotic.  intelli- 
gent. Informed,  and  hare '  WOTklng  men 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  dli  'i  ibled  veterans 
and  their  de];>endent8.  T  xlay  we  salute 
the  DAVs  leaders,  menwers,  and  the 
many  thousands  of  men.  women,  and 
children  whose  interests  they  r^iresent, 
and  we  thank  our  disabl^  veterans  for 
the  sacrifices  that  they  haye  made  for  us, 
(or  our  country,  and  fof  !the  cause  of 
freedom.  Particularly  I  ^ommend  the 
fine  work  they  have  done  fmd  are  doing 
In  my  own  State  of  Nnr  Hampshire 
where  the  DAV  has  compile  an  enviable 
record  of  constructive  acbjlpvement 

Mr.    HALPERN.    Mr.  J  Speaker,    the 
poiposes  and  i>olicles  oil 
Veterans  of  America  de 
tlonal  respect  and 
basic  principle  is  altogethe 
hold  that  those  Americ 
the  most  for  liberty  in 
Ukely  to  work  the  hardest  | 
the  homef  ront. 

The  record,  of  the  DAT 
truth  of  this  thesis,  for 
veterans'  organization  1 
ceed  the  DAV  in  heroes 
no  other  veterans'  orgs 
Intensely  wedded  to  Ame 

Chartered  by  Congress!  34  years  ago, 
the  DAV  has  proven  itsellj  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  again  and  agaii,  as  a  driving 
force  in  defense  of  our  natibnal  heritage. 

The  will  to  defend  a  national  policy  is 
based  upon  the  beneficial  aspect  of  the 
traditions  involved.  Anq  so  beneficial 
are  American  traditions  that  the  people 
always  have  been  quick  tbj  defend  them 
with  every  power  at  thmr  command. 
lUs  the  American  has  (tone  with  no 
thought  of  recompense.  JThis  he  has 
done  on  patriotic  impulse. 

The  fact  remains,  hov 
victims  of  warfare  cannc 
to  suffer  In  the  after 
in  battle.  SobeUevethCi 
and  so  believes  the  DAVl 
out  for  justice  in  behalf 
veteran,  the  DAV  mirrors] 
American  thought.     And] 
wd  Channeling  the  effor 

of  our  disabled  war 

1»»8  performed  a  decided 

The  basis  of  Americ 
•trength  In  the  knowlc, 
1*  obtainable  under  our 
under  the  laws.    Acting 
edge,  the  DAV  has  under 
justice  for  those  who  risj 
that  justice  might  prevail. 

In  working  for  veterans'  rights  and  In 
working  for  the  creation  of  jsound  Ameri- 
«n  policies,  both  forelgnlknd  d(»nestic. 
ttft  DAV  has  proven  Itself  jjiidlclous.  00a- 
•oenUous.  and  patriotic  ib,  the  extreme. 

p  is  a  great  pleasure  tti  congratulate 
um  remarkable  organtzat  Ion.  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  84th  anniv(!::sary.  and  to 
vi^  the  best  of  luck  to  1  a  memberahlp 
■B  the  years  to  come. 


rer,  that  the 

le  permitted 

of  heroism 

^erican  people 

In  standing 

the  disabled 

le  essence  of 

organizing 

^nd  the  voices 

the  DAV 

ibllc  services. 

optimism  is 

that  Justice 

iltions  and 

that  knowl- 

to  secure 

their  lives 


Having  earned  the  tight  to  national 
respect,  <«  both  an  indlTldual  and  an 
organizational  basis,  everyooe  connected 
with  the  DAV  is  entitled  to  a  round  of 
iWlAUBe.  so  far  M  I  am  personally 
concerned. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  pleased  to  join  in  a  tribute  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  34th  anniversary  as  a  ooa- 
gressionally  chartered  national  veterans 
organization.  The  DAV.  thus,  is  the 
official  voice  of  disabled  veterans. 

My  congratulations  and  my  best 
wishes  for  the  future  to  Claude  Calle- 
gary. the  DAV  natioiud  commander,  his 
fellow  officers,  and  the  231,000  DAV 
members  in  more  than  1,830  chapters. 

Disabled  veterans  who  have  given  so 
much  of  themselves  on  behalf  of  their 
country  deserve  every  effort  in  the  areas 
of  education,  compensation,  medical  and 
hospital  care,  employment,  and  housing. 
Recently.  I  was  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  at  Portland.  Oreg. 
There  I  saw  ample  evidence  that  the 
DAV  is  giving  widely  and  fully  of  its 
efforts  to  help  the  disabled  veterans. 

Ttit  DAVs  congressional  aimiversary 
appropriately,  too.  falls  within  2  days  of 
Flag  Day — that  commemorative  occasion 
whm  we  honor  the  symbol  of  our  coun- 
try. 

This  year,  the  DAV  observance  comes 
in  the  midst  of  a  growing  war  in  Vleb- 
nam.  Over  250.000  American  troops  are 
in  that  beleaguered  country  in  southeast 
Asia.  80  the  task  of  the  DAV  wfU  con- 
tinue as  the  wounded  servicemen  come 
home  for  care,  treatment,  and  rehabili- 
tation. 

I  am  certain  that  the  DAV  will  per- 
form its  numerous  valuable  services  to 
the  veteran  In  a  reQK»sibIe  manner. 

Because  as  our  sense  of  patriotism  and 
oiur  awareness  of  coimtry  come  to  the 
fore  under  the  impact  of  combat,  there 
is  need  for  a  strong  seixse  of  responsl- 
bUii^. 

Oeorge  Washington  Is  said  to  have 
kept  a  copybook  of  maxims  in  which  was 
carried  this  wise  sentence: 

Labor  to  keep  alive  In  your  braast  that 
Uttle  spark  ot  celeatlal  fire— conaclenoe. 

We  can  survive  otur  Bastognes.  our 
T^etnams.  our  Koreas,  and  our  Valley 
Forges  if  we  keep  this  in  mind. 

In  a  free  society,  there  are  always 
those  who  disagree  with  majority  policy. 
The  conflict  in  Vietnam  has  resulted  in 
voices  raised  in  high  protest  tn  the  form 
of  pidceteerlng.  pamphleteering,  and 
other  forms  of  dissent.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son said: 

We  should  not  be  afraid  to  tolerate  error 
aa  long  as  reason  be  left  free  to  combat  It. 

Criticism  is  an  indispensable  weapon  in 
a  free  society,  we  should  remember,  how- 
ever much  we  may  disagree  with  these 
voices  of  dissent.  We  should  always  ke^ 
in  mind  a  distinction  between  dissoit 
and  heresy,  between  honest  difference  of 
ovioiaa  and  treason.  We  should  not  use 
patriotism  to  defend  blindly  a  society 
which  always  needs  improvement.  No 
society,  including  our  own,  is  free  of  un- 
warranted privilege  or  intolerance  <« 
other  inequities.   We  learned  with  awful 


impact  again  last  wttk.  that  an  American 
Negro,  for  erample.  Is  not  free  to  walk 
along  a  highway  without  ilak  of  attack. 

Mure  than  10  yean  ago,  Adlal  Steven- 
son discussed  his  definition  of  patrlotinn 
at  a  veterans'  convention: 

What  It  means  to  me  ts  a  sense  of  national 
raqMnslbmty  which  wlU  enable  America  to 
remain  master  of  her  power — to  walk  with 
It  In  asrenity  and  wisdom,  with  self-re^Met 
and  the  respect  of  aU  mankind;  a  patriotism 
that  puts  country  ahead  of  self;  a  patrlotlam 
which  Is  not  short,  trensled  outburst  of 
emotion,  but  the  tranquU  and  steady  dedi- 
cation of  a  llfe-ttme.  The  dedication  of  a 
life  time — ^theae  are  worda  that  are  easy  to 
utter,  but  this  Is  a  mlghtly  assignment.  Wot 
It  Is  often  easier  to  fight  for  principles  than 
to  Uve  up  to  than. 

Again,  my  appreciation  on  bdialf  of 
the  many  veterans  in  my  congressional 
district  for  the  good  works  of  the  DAV. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  bom  out 
of  the  ashes  of  World  War  I.  by  a 
group  of  disabled  veterans  who  had  first 
hand  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  their 
fellow  ex-servicemen,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  which  today  cele- 
brates its  34th  anniversary  as  a  con- 
gressionaUy  chartered  organization,  has 
continually  fought  for  benefits  Justly  won 
by  sacrifices  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty. 

It  is  appropriate  that  today  be  desig- 
nated "DAV  Day  on  the  HiU"  for  I  know 
of  not  many  other  organizations  whose 
monbers  have  served  the  Nation  so  well. 
Ilie  DAV  is  not  only  the  largest  organi- 
zation of  wartime  injured  in  the  United 
States,  but  is  also  the  largest  such  or- 
ganization in  the  world  with  231,000 
members.  The  single  purpose  of  this 
nonpartisan  organization — the  welfare 
of  the  wartime  disabled  veteran  and  his 
dependents — ^has  deservedly  received  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  Americans  of  all 
political  persuasions  and  aU  walks  of  life. 
Since  World  War  n,  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion veterans  have  been  aided  in  obtain- 
ing free  assistance  In  the  form  of  medical 
care,  hospitalization,  disability  compen- 
sation, job  training  and  employment. 
The  DAV  has  soiTported  the  passage  of 
all  beneficial  legislation  eancCTning  vet- 
erans including  the  historic  OI  bill  of 
rights. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  one  of  the  world's  greatest  states- 
men, our  own  late,  beloved  President 
Kennedy,  who  himself  was  injured  in  the 
crash  of  his  PT  boat,  told  the  members 
of  the  DAV.  "Your  experience  in  the 
crucible  of  war  has  strengthened  your 
sense  of  responsibility  so  that  others 
may  look  to  you  with  trust.  And  your 
example  continues  to  inspire  all 
America's  physically  handicapped,  both 
veteran  and  nonveteran." 

Every  serviceman  knows  the  truth  of 
the  adage  that  "War  is  Hell."  However, 
for  the  disabled  veteran,  the  i>eriod  of 
trial  merely  begins  with  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  Readjustment  to  civilian  life 
is  difficult  even  for  men  who  get  through 
the  war  uninjured.  It  requires  a  gpeeial 
kind  of  bravery  for  an  injured  vet  to  face 
the  outside  world  after  his  discharge. 

The  United  States  is  now  involved  in 
another  major  crisis  In  Vietnam.  In  my 
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trtpi  to  Vietnam,  and  ta  my  vWta  to  the 
liamltais  In  that  area  of  eaofllet,  I  have 
Men  many  of  our  Natioo't  finest  youth 
handicapped  tor  life  by  an  nnaeen 
enemy.  Let  us  hope  the  future  holds  no 
necessity  for  any  man  to  ever  liaTe  to 
bear  the  Utle  of  disabled  servloeman  and 
that  we  know  lasting  peaoe.  Butasknc 
as  there  are  those  in  this  world  who  be- 
lieve in  force  as  the  final  arbiter,  we  are 
fortunate  that  there  are  dedicated  people 
lllce  the  DAV  irtio  will  ioalk  after  the  in- 
terests of  those  who  have  made  great 
sacrifices  for  our  beloved  Nation. 

Mr.  CX3LLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  be  ahle  to  Krin  my  rttetiT<iprt«htd 
coUeatues,  the  gentleman  from  Ifew 
York  [Bir.  Horton]  and  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Doaa]  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  on  their  34th  anniversary. 

While  it  was  on  June  17.  1932.  a  third 
of  a  century  ago.  that  the  Congren  of 
the  United  States  offldally  recognized 
the  organization  as  the  voice  of  our  dis- 
abled veterans,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  actually  goes  back  to  1919. 
The  more  than  231,000  members  of  thi^ 
group  fought  for  our  Nation  in  World 
Wars  I  and  n.  the  Korean  war.  and  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

We  have,  during  the  past  few  months, 
been  disgusted  at  the  performances  of 
those  who  have  burned  their  draft  cards, 
encouraged  the  sending  of  blood  to  our 
enemies,  welcomed  a  victory  by  the  Vlet- 
cong.  advocated  Increased  trade  with 
our  Communist  foes,  and  otherwise  given 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  in  tJtnp  of 
war.  These  deluded  people  are  over- 
whelmingly outnumbered  by  the  men 
who  have  fought  for  America  in  Europe. 
Asia.  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea. 
In  the  forefront  are  those  who  have  suf- 
fered disability  because  of  their  par- 
tlelpatlon  in  battle. 

The  members  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  did  not  cease  serving  their 
country  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
but  have  contimied  in  peacetime  to  aid 
their  less  fortunate  comrades,  as  well  as 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  They  have 
set  an  fTamplc  for  the  youth  of  our  Na- 
tion. 1  know  that  most  of  our  young 
Iieople  will  follow  the  example,  not  of 
those  who  give  aid  and  comfort  to  our 
enemy,  but  of  those  who  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  in  our  wars. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  have  served 
and  preserved  our  Nation.  Moreover, 
they  have  awakened  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  special  problems  of  handi- 
capped veterans,  helped  those  veterans 
meet  and  surmount  their  hanHi/'ftpe^  m^ 
helped  our  lawmakers  formulate  mean- 
ingful and  constructive  legislation  in  be- 
half of  the  veteran,  his  family  and  his 
fellow  citizens. 

I  am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in  celebrat- 
ing the  S4th  anniversary  of  the  DAV  as 
a  congrqgionany  chartered  national  vet- 
erans organization.  The  lilgh  purpose  of 
the  DAV  Is  to  "advance  the  cause  of  the 
disabled  es-servlceman,  lils  widow,  de- 
pendentB  and  mphans."  We  can  say 
with  oonfldenee  that  the  DAV  has  Uved 
up  to  its  purposes  and  goals. 
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The  membership  and  the  leadership  of 
the  DAV  has  a  dedlcatlan  to  Ite  cause 
which  Is  rare.  lUs  dedleatton.  this 
heightened  sense  of  pobtte  and  pefsonal 
rwgwnrtiillty.  arises  from  the  saffering 
and  the  direct  experience  of  Injury  In 
war. 

The  United  States  Is  a  gmerous  and 
compassionate  Natton.  In  victory,  no 
nation  to  Idstory  has  been  so  generous 
to  Ite  former  enemies  or  so  he^ful  to  ite 
friends.  We  can  do  no  less  for  our  own 
servicemen  and  our  own  veterans.  In 
this  twilight  condition  of  uncertain 
peace  in  some  areas  of  the  world  and 
war  in  Vietnam,  let  us  honor  our 
wounded,  as  they  have  honored  \is. 
America  must  never  forget  the  sacrifices 
of  ite  dtteen-soldierB. 

With  security  through  strength,  with 
Justice  under  law.  we  can  build  an  en- 
during peace.  The  DAV  has  advanced 
the  cause  of  the  men  sedctng  to  build 
an  mdurlng  peace,  men  who  have  suf- 
tered  injury  to  themselves  to  those  ef- 
forte.  TTie  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shares  this  cause  and  shares  the  com- 
mitment to  naOonal  seciul^  and  the 
works  of  peace. 

In  honoring  the  DAV  today,  we  honor 
the  ideals  of  our  Natton.  Let  us  continue 
to  reflect  upon  these  ideals  and  to  act 
accordingly. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  this  cq^iortunity  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memoratton  of  the  organization's  34th 
anniversary. 

The  entire  Nation  is  to  their  debt,  and 
tliat  of  their  founding  members,  for  the 
excellent  representation  they  have  pro- 
vided for  those  who  have  given  so  much 
of  themselves  for  the  country. 

The  DAV  system  of  national  service 
officers  has  been  an  outstanding  adjunct 
to  our  govenunental  system  of  veterans' 
care.  If  all  these  ofllcers  are  of  tl>e 
caliber  of  ours  to  Hawaii.  Mrs.  Rose 
Sturdyvin,  then  the  DAV  has,  indeed, 
fastitoned  for  iteelf  an  excellent  net- 
work of  hard-working  and  pubUc  spirited 
advisers. 

I  am  told  that  the  213.000  DAV  mem- 
bers include  disabled  veterans  of  both 
World  Wars,  the  Korean  conflict,  and 
the  present  conflict  to  Vietnam.  This 
membership  constltotes  a  living  history 
of  our  contemporary  struggles  as  well  as 
a  living  memorial  to  the  sacrifices  our 
men  have  made  to  behalf  of  liberty  and 
Justice. 

I  feel  a  great  sense  of  honor  to  par- 
ticipating to  tills  tribute  to  the  DAV 
Its  program  of  aid  to  disabled  veterans 
is  to  the  highest  tradition  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  deserves  to  be  made  known  as 
widely  as  possible  across  the  country. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1919,  Judge  Robert  Marx  as- 
sembled a  group  of  disaUed  veterans  in 
Cleveland,  Oliio.  and  began  an  organtasa- 
tkm  destined  to  secure  veterans'  bene- 
fite  for  many  future  decades.  The  or- 
ganization grew  to  she  and  strength 
untn  on  June  17.  1932.  Congress  granted 
a  eharter  to  this  group,  then  known  as 
the  Dteahled  Veterans  of  the  World  War. 
Ten  years  later,  this  charter  was 
amended,  changing  their  name  to  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  and  thus  ex- 
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panrttog  the  membenhlp  to  Inehide  all 
those  wounded,  injured  or  disabled  In  the 
armed  services  of  this  ootmtry. 

Tomorrow  marks  the  S4th  anniversary 
of  the  toearporation  of  the  DAV.  As  a 
lifetime  member  of  the  organization,  i 
have  a  special  interest  to  ttie  tributes 
that  we  extend  today. 

In  1919,  many  thought  that  tlie  last 
war  had  ben  fought  Tliose  few  men 
who  gathered  to  CleveUmd  that  year 
could  not  iiave  anticipated  the  devasU- 
tion  the  wo-Id  would  Imow  nor  the 
growth  that  thehr  organization  would 
have.  But  they  did  know  that  the  coun- 
try owed  a  debt  to  ite  wartime  disabled— 
a  debt  that  had  not  been  paid. 

It  Is  hnpcHtant  that  we  honor  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  It  Is  important,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  ezoeUoit  services  they  have 
provided  for  their  memberstilp,  but  otoo 
because,  as  Calvta  Coolidge  said: 

The  nation  wblcb  forgets  Its  defenden  wUl 
be  itself  forgotten. 

In  May  we  remembered  those  who  gave 
their  lives  for  our  country.  We  must 
tu>t  forget  those  who  came  so  near  to 
death  that  they  sacrificed  their  strength 
and  their  health  for  our  country. 

We  have  seen  three  wars  since  the 
establishment  of  the  DAV.  We  have 
buried  the  dead  and  cared  for  the 
wounded.  The  DAV  lias  Insured  that  the 
injured  would  not  be  forgottoi  as  soon 
as  their  wounds  were  dressed.  Today 
ttieir  membership  Includes  veterans  of 
all  American  wars.  It  lias  expanded 
from  a  few  members  to  1919  to  over 
231,000  members  today.  And  it  has  as- 
sured ite  members,  through  sponsoring 
every  major  piece  of  legislation  granting 
beneflte  to  disabled  veterans,  that  they 
would  not  be  forgotten— that  the  debt 
owed  them  by  this  Nation  would.  Indeed, 
be  paid. 

Ilie  DAV  has  one  major  purpose:  to 
rehabilitate  the  wartime  disabled.  It 
has  sought  to  fulfill  this  purpose  by  st- 
tempttog  to  obtato  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  the  wartime  disabled  and  their 
dependents,  adequate  hospital  facilities 
for  the  disabled,  and  education  and  re- 
training programs  for  our  disabled  vet- 
erans. And  it  lias  operated  without 
Oovemment  subsidy,  financing  Its  oper- 
ation matoly  by  producing  and  selling 
automobile  license  Idento-Tags.  This 
activity  has  provided  not  only  funds  for 
the  matotenance  of  the  organization  but 
also  Jobs  for  some  of  ite  members. 

The  DAV  has  been  a  tremendous  influ- 
ence to  the  creation  of  national  legisla- 
tion for  disabled  veterans.  It  has  also 
provided  service  for  the  todivldual  dis- 
abled veteran  to  ite  dissemination  of  in- 
formation, toforming  him  of  ills  rights 
and  how  to  obtato  those  rlghte. 

But  to  many  ways.  DAV  Is  more  than 
a  legislation  seeking  organization  and 
more  than  a  center  of  Information.  It 
cannot  be  separated  from  ite  functions: 
but  ite  function  of  rehabilitation  extends 
bearond  leglslatton  and  beyond  Infoima- 
tlon.  It  is  not  only  physical  rehabillta- 
tton  but  the  refaabOltatkm  that  can  be 
provided  only  by  aelf-confidence  and 
courage  that  is  Important. 

This  coimtry  should  be  proud  of  toe 
organizaUon  of  the  Disabled  American 
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Veterans,  for  It  has  prov  i  led  those  men 
who  were  Injured  during  ^le  war  cour- 
age to  face  thehr  disabiliaes.  The  dis- 
abled should  not  look  upo  a  their  wounds 
with  shame  but  should  ra^er  look  upon 
them  with  pride.  A  Roman  author. 
Publilius  Syrus  said,  "Itie  scar  which 
bravery  gete  is  never  uijy."  The  war 
disabled  must  look  upon  their  wounds 
with  pride,  for  the  scar  which  covers 
their  wound  might  cover  tfbe  world  if  not 
for  toeir  bravery.  || 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Smaker.  I  deem 
It  an  honor  to  Joto  with!  taiy  colleagues 
In  paying  tribute  to  a  great  patriotic 
organization,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  on  this,  the  34ih  anniversary 
of  their  congressional  cUi|rter. 

It  is  particularly  fittlngTthat  the  Mem- 
b«  from  the  Fifth  Dlstricicof  Texas  take 
part  to  this  observance  because  one  of 
my  predecessors,  the  late.j  great  Hatton 
W.  Summers,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Iras  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  passage  [of  this  charter 
resolution.  In  this  he  whs  ably  guided 
and  counseled  t^  two  otliir  friends  and 
constltuente  of  my  dlstrllcit.  the  Honor- 
able Lawrence  R.  Meltonj  later  national 
commander  of  the  DAV,  and  the  Hon- 
orable P.  D.  Jackson,  qr^rrently  com- 
mander, Texas  DAV. 

I  am  hard  put  to  find  ^rds  to  express 
my  regard  and  appreciation  to  not  only 
the  DAV.  but  to  all  vet^tans  and  vet- 
erans' organizations  for  ineir  contribu- 
tions to  our  Nation. 

This  was  done  most  ap^^-opriately  and 
most  beautifully  by  MaJ.  Ben.  Harley  B. 
West,  former  commanding  general  of  the 
49th  Armored  Division,  to  his  all-vet- 
erans Memorial  Day  addr^  at  Restland 
Memorial  Park  to  Dallas  cki  May  30. 1966. 

At  this  potot,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
this  magnificent  address  into  the  Recorb 
of  this  day's  proceedtogsjpf  the  House: 

MKMoaiAL  DAT  SnvittiK  1966 
(By  Maj.  Oen.  Harley  B.  W«st,  Restland 
Uemorlal  Park — Dallas.  Iftiy  30.  1966) 

I  am  deeply  consciovia  of  I  the  high  honor 
that  U  mine  In  being  prlvUeged  to  speak  on 
thU  Memorial  Day  observance.  1966.  But 
I  am,  quite  frankly,  overwhelmed  at  the 
thought  of  finding  words  to  ml  this  occasion, 
tar  It  Is  always  difficult  tajspeak  of  those 
vhOM  actions  were  Infinitely  more  signif- 
icant than  talk.  It  seems  idle  to  commem- 
orate with  lengthy  tribute  Itocse  whom  the 
NaUon's  love  has  long  stncel^ade  Immortal. 
Tet  we  can  never  fall  to  fthd  renewed  Jn- 
•pJratlon  and  dedication  la  their  example. 
And  It  Is  important  that  we  do  so  today, 
lor  never  in  our  history  hw  there  been  a 
peater  need  for  Inspired,  dedicated  Amerl- 
««>«.  It  has  been  said  thM  you  can  teU 
the  character  of  a  people  by  the  type  of  men 
they  honor.    They  are  heroB^  all. 

Memorial  Day  1966  finds '^^ur  young  men 
snswerlng  a  new  call  for  coi  i^tige  and  stead- 
lastnees  In  the  age-old  stru^le  against  the 
wrceg  that  would  suppress  ieedom  or  erect 
■Mrters  against  equality  and  Justice  for  aU 
inen.  Now  we  are  confronted  with  dangers 
J^tly  greater  than  we  or  Ktty  other  nation 
hat  before  known,  and  we  sM  no  end  or  sasy 
wiutlons  to  them.  But  you  Und  I  know  that 
»•  great  blessing  of  Ubertylfc  never  secured 
»"thout  suffering.  "What  We  obtain  too 
««sp.  we  esteem  too  UghUy.  j 

*nd  so  In  my  remarks  toiay.  I  intend  to 
«h^  the  meaning  and  t  je  message  that 
"Jfsiemorlal  Day  brings  to  leach  at  us. 
_f*.?*«"'ly  »  eentury.  wit  dtlaens  have 
••»  aside  thU  day  to  honor  ithose  who  served 


our  NaUon  so  well  both  to  war  and  to  peace. 
The  real  meaning  of  Itanarial  Day  is  found 
In  the  aftermath  of  toe  CItU  War.  Bven 
after  Its  end.  the  nuntde  of  gtins  seemed 
to  echo  across  the  land — destructloa  ""* 
bitter  memories  mamd  the  peace. 

An  inspiring  symbid  of  unity  and  recon- 
ciliation was  needed — a  symbol  from  which 
the  people  co\iId  draw  strength  as  they 
strove  to  become  a  united  nation.  That 
symbol  was  suppUed  to  1867  when  a  kind 
gesture  by  a  amaU  groiq>  of  womm  In  a 
little-known  community  to  the  South  sud- 
denly caught  the  Imagination  of  the  Na- 
tion. As  the  women  of  Columbus,  Iflasl- 
slppl,  decorated  the  graves  of  their  war  dead, 
they  saw  nearby  the  graves  of  the  XTnloo 
soldiers — bare.  cold,  and  forgotten. 

These  women  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  ignore  the  Union  graves.  Carefully  they 
decorated  them  too,  until  there  was  nothing 
to  distinguish  Union  graves  from  Confed- 
erate. 

The  story  of  the  Mississippi  women  was 
printed  In  papers  throughout  the  country, 
and  their  beart-warmlng  performance  was 
celebrated  In  sermons,  speeches,  poems,  and 
songs. 

The  reaction  was  so  great  that  in  1868, 
Oen.  John  A.  Logan,  National  Commander 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  toe  Republic,  toe 
Union's  veteran  organisation,  ordered  Its 
members  to  observe  May  30  as  a  special  day. 

General  Logan  chose  the  date  May  30 
simply  because  of  the  abundance  of  beautiful 
flowers  during  this  time  of  the  year.  But 
from  then  on,  "Decoration  Day"  ceremonies 
were  sponsored  throughout  the  Norto,  and 
similar  rites  were  held  todependently  in  the 
South.  Gradually  the  leglslat\ires  of  many 
States  made  the  day  a  legal  holiday. 

In  1882,  Decoration  Day  became  Memorial 
Day  to  describe  more  fully  the  sentiment  of 
the  occasion.  And  with  the  passing  years, 
Bfemorlal  Day  has  become  a  salute  to  the 
military  dead,  not  only  of  toe  OlvU  War.  but 
of  all  our  wars. 

Through  the  year*,  our  soldiers  have 
marched  a  tortuous  road.  It  luw  taken  them 
to  frown  months  at  VaUey  Forge,  to  heavy 
fighting  around  Jackson's  cotton  bcdes  at 
New  Orleans,  and  to  slaughter  at  Gettysburg. 
The  road  has  wound  from  Monterrey  to  Mex- 
ico City:  It  has  leaped  toe  waters  to  Cuba 
and  to  the  Philippines. 

In  the  First  World  War,  nanies  previously 
unheard  by  the  average  American  dtlaen  took 
on  new  and  terrible  iwanntngs;  Argonne  For- 
est, Chateau  Thierry,  toe  Mame  River,  Ver- 
dun— all  became  synonymous  with  toe  roar 
of  gunfire  and  the  struggles  of  men. 

Then  the  Second  World  War  came,  and 
Amnrloans  fought  on  three  continents — Eu- 
rope, Africa,  and  Asia — and  worldwide  in  the 
air  and  on  toe  seas.  They  gave  their  lives 
at  Anzlo,  at  Normandy,  and  at  Okinawa; 
they  founght  In  sun-baked  deeerts,  steaming 
Junglea,  and  froaen  fields. 

There  were  bad  times — the  deato  march  at 
Bataan,  early  reverses  In  North  Africa,  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge— but  toe  American  fight- 
ing man  and  our  allies  proved  equal  to  toe 
task.  They  retook  the  Philippines,  held  at 
"the  Bulge."  and  forced  the  enemy  to  Uy 
down  his  arms  in  Africa. 

The  road  lead  on  to  Korea,  where  Heart- 
break Ridge,  Pork  Chop  HIU,  and  the  Pusan 
Perimeter  became  new  landmarks  cm  oai 
soldiers'  map. 

And  today  Americans  are  again  aervlng  In 
toe  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world, 
opposing  the  communist  aggression  that 
threatens  the  self-determination  of  our 
friends;  and,  ultimately,  our  own  security. 
The  road  has  carried  thousands  of  Amarloa's 
fighting  men  to  Vietnam,  where  the  Tallant 
South  Vietnameee  are  engaged  m  a  llfe-aad- 
death  struggle  with  a  powerful  and  cruel 
Communist  aggressor.  Here  strange  sound- 
ing names— Chu  I«l,  Pletku.  the  Mekong 
Delta,   and  Cu  Chi — are   rapidly   becoming 


household  words.  And  In  toe  oomtog 
months  as  siux9  axul  more  of  our  young  men 
give  their  "last  full  measure"  In  defense  at 
liberty,  we  shall  perhaps  be  called  upon  to 
steel  ourselves  for  longer  and  longer  casualty 
lists  from  Vietnam. 

Since  our  Natlon'a  beginning,  almoet  a 
million  of  our  servicemen  have  given  all  that 
mortality  could  give,  and  have  given  In  a 
sj^rlt  of  duty  and  devotion  to  their  country. 
No  class,  nor  color,  nor  religion  aets  f>n» 
apart  from  anotoer.  Theee  men  were  from 
all  of  America— from  toe  mountains,  the 
farms  and  dUes — from  huge  estates  *«vl  tiny 
apartments — ^from  every  part  ot  our  land. 

Today,  as  we  place  fiowers  on  their  graves. 
we  realise  that  we  cannot  discharge  our 
solemn  obligation  to  theee  man  with  mere 
words  of  homage.  They  did  not  die  for 
wreathe  and  words.  lUey  died  for  toe  rl^t 
of  Americana  to  enjoy  freedom.  They  died 
for  future  generattona.    They  died  for  us. 

But  were  these  men  truly  aware  of  what 
they  were  doing?  Could  toey  conceive  of  the 
enormity  of  their  sacriflcest  The  boy  fresh 
from  the  farm  or  the' factory — did  1m  know 
what  he  was  doing  for  his  country?  The 
young  fatoer  who  had  known  the  fullnees  of 
life  so  briefly — could  he  Imagine  that  an 
Implacable  destiny  might  forbid  him  to  see 
his  family  forever? 

Thoee  who  deride  patriotism  and  falto  tell 
us  no.  Theee  cynics  seek  to  oonvtooe  us  that 
our  boya  have  gone  away  and  have  fought 
blindly  while  ciirsing  the  impersonal  fats 
which  led  them  inexorably  throxigh  toe 
darkness  to  death. 

I«t  there  be  no  mistake  about  It.  Our  men 
all  knew  what  they  were  flg^Mwg  for  and 
why.  They  knew  their  own  Uvea  might  weU 
be  the  price  of  Tlotory.  They  sensed  this 
with  that  patriotic  senslbtoty  which  sur- 
passes mere  uxulerstandlng.  Our  national 
Ideals  inspired  toem.  and  toe  power  of  the 
national  spirit  moved  toem  to  great  deeds  of 
valor. 

It  Is  an  embarrassing  paradox  In  this  fat 
and  rich  ooimtzy  of  ours  toat  our  soldlan 
have  a  far  better  Idea  of  what  they  are  flght- 
Uig  and  why  they  are  fighting  than  some  of 
our  pe<^e  at  home.  Th^  are  on  the  ground. 
They  see  the  enemy  and  his  worics.  They  see 
the  terror,  the  hunger,  toe  hopelessness  of 
the  peojde  under  oommunlstto  domination. 

It  is  ironic  that  they  fight  and  risk  toelr 
lives  that  we  may  remain  fne  and  continue 
to  enjoy  tadivldual  liberty;  thtfr  sacrlfloe 
makee  it  possible  for  our  present  vietnlk 
generation  to  behave  as  they  do.  In  Bussla, 
in  China,  In  Norto  Vietnam  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  draft  card  bumera,  or  proieet 
marches,  or  ooUege  sit-ins.  or  armed  foioaa 
day  parade  obstruetois.  or  telephone  cans  to 
wives  or  widows  of  servicemen.  Irre^>onslble 
and  unpatriotic  acts  such  as  theee  give  com- 
fort and  aid  to  our  enemies.  The  only  rea- 
eon  they  are  not  treason  Is  because  we  have 
not  f  ormaUy  declared  that  a  state  at  war 
exists. 

To  me.  such  acts  deeecrate  the  memory  of 
our  hon<»ed  dead.  Such  acts  violate  toe 
very  graves  we  are  here  today  to  decorate 
on  this  field  of  honor. 

On  this  Memorial  Day  we  should  remind 
ouraelvee  that  mtotazy  obligations  are  an 
Inseparable  part  of  our  heritage,  that  mili- 
tary senrloe  to  time  of  toe  Nation's  need  Is  a 
fundamental  reeponslbUlty  of  dttaenahlp. 

And  as  always,  the  basic  a9urce  of  our 
power  is  the  Individual  soldier  I  eometimae 
feel  we  loee  si|^t  of  that  fact  In  this  age  of 
technology  and  automation.  The  thought 
that  a  war  mi^t  be  fought  and  won  by 
technicians  puling  buttons,  ntttatt  of  sol- 
diers squeezing  triggers.  Is  an  espedally  se- 
ductive one  for  people  who  respect  human 
life  aa  much  as  Amwrloans  do.  But  the  hard 
fact  must  bs  faced  that  war  cannot  be  fought 
without  the  active  and  wholesale  partlolpa- 
tlon  of  soldiers,  aaUon,  ^^^'*VTf,  and  atnnam. 
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Xt«mi  ftlwsyi  IM  iwoeMary  for  nuui  to  eon- 
tnmt  man— KOMtlaiM  ayelMU  to  flTeball. 
And  thcfe  muit  atwjn  b«  human  Intoni- 
tenos  to  dftra  the  tank,  aim  tlie  ralaaUe,  and 
plan  theaaxt  mow. 

So  on  thla  ICunortal  Day,  as  we  look  to 
the  past  and  remamtier  thoaa  wlw  haTe  dona 
■o  mudi  to  ptwBue  our  Hatlon  and  to  vcp- 
hoM  bar  Maala.  lat  na  think  to  the  fntoxe  and 
renew  our  atnaictti  to  meet  •uoeeaafally  the 
reqwoafbumaa  and  dangera  which  Ue  before 
ua.  Lei  na  resolTe,  then,  to  make  this  Me- 
morial Day  a  eommemoratlon  of  the  past,  an 
ackuowledgiueut  of  the  present,  and  a 
pledge  for  the  future  as  we  wozk  together 
tor  world  peaee. 

Let  OS  )otn  with  the  poet  who,  generations 
ago.  wrote  "The  nag  Goes  By": 


June  16,  1966 


June  16,  1966 


Hata  oCI  Along  tb*  streets  tbof 
A  blare  oC  bugles,  a  rufls  or  dnixns. 
A  flare  of  ooior  beneath  the  sky: 
Hats  off  1  The  flag  Is  pesatng  by  I 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  tt  shines. 
Over  the  steel-tipped  ordered  lines. 
Rats  oiri  The  ooters  before  ua  fly; 
Biit  more  than  the  flag  la  passing  by. 

Sea-flghts  and  land-fltfuts;  grim  and  great. 
Fought  to  make  and  aave  the  state : 
Weary  marchea  and  i«ink<ng  sh^; 
Cbewi  or  victory  OB  dying  l^M. 

Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace 
March  at  a  strong  land's  swift  Increase: 
Equal  Justice,  tlf^t,  and  law. 
Stately  honor  and  reverent  awe. 

Sign  of  a  nation  great  and  strong 
To  ward  bar  people  from  foreign  wrong 
Pride  and  glory  and  honor — all. 
Live  In  the  colors  to  stand  and  fall. 

Hilt  off  I  Along  the  streets  there  comes 
A  blare  of  buglee,  a  mflle  ot  drums; 
And  loyal  hearte are  beating  high: 
Hats  off!  Ths  flag  la  passing  byl 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  llr.  SpeAker,  the  DAV 
grew  out  of  the  wartime  oocnradeshlp 
trmnsferred  from  hattleflelds  abroad  to 
dally  life  at  home — this  eloquent  state- 
ment of  the  spirit  behind  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  is  from  a  booklet 
outlining  the  purpose  and  goals  of  this 
Invaluable  organiEatlon. 

The  DAV  was  fonaed  on  Christmas 
Day.  1919.  by  a  group  of  aoo  disabled 
Worid  War  I  Teterans.  Since  then.  It 
has  beoome  the  single  largest  organisa- 
tion of  Injured  and  disabled  veterans  In 
the  world.  To  date,  its  members  num- 
ber more  than  230,000,  and  this  Is  only 
a  part  of  the  picture. 

Tbe  aervleeB  of  the  DAV  are  not  limited 
to  Its  men^Mn:  they  are  available  free 
of  charge  to  an  disabled  veterans  and 
their  families.  More  than  1  .SOO.OOO  have 
been  helped  by  the  DAV  since  World  War 
n  alone. 

Few  people  reallxe  the  wide  range  of 
services  provided  to  the  disabled  of  past 
and  present  wars  by  the  DAV.  These 
servloes  cover  all  vital  mattes  relating 
to  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
vetoans  and  their  families— hospitaliza- 
tion and  medical  care,  rehabilitation, 
Job-training  and  employment,  compen- 
sation, education.  Insurance,  home  loans. 

For  instance.  It  Is  ""^"^ATlr  and  er- 
roneously assumed  that  such  benefits  as 
oompftiMtton  aw  ant^wiatlcally  received 
by  rtlMbied  veterans.  This  is  not  so. 
Formal  and  teAnleal  appUeatlons  must 
be  made  for  an  benefits  available  under 
the  law.  These  can  be  highly  compli- 
cated, and  freouently  Involve  le«al 
knowledge  and  advice  which  are  provided 


free  of  charge  by  professionally  trained 
members  of  the  DAV. 

A  fact  sheet  put  out  by  the  organlaa- 
tkm  notes  that  In  the  last  6  months  of 
1965,  the  DAV  national  service  program 
handled  40,742  eases  whkdi  provided 
more  than  $55.5  minion  tn  benefits  to 
disabled  veterans.  During  the  same 
period,  staff  members  of  the  DAV  re- 
viewed 115.622  VA  claims,  made  56.215 
appearances  before  rating  boards,  and 
prepared  30.926  briefs. 

Thirty-fo«r  years  ago  tomorrow  on 
June  17.  1932.  the  72d  Congress  granted 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  a  con- 
gressional charter,  thus  recognizing  them 
as  the  official  voice  of  the  disabled  vet- 
eran. The  purpose  of  the  DAV  was  de- 
fined by  Congress,  as  follows: 

TD  uphold  and  maintain  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  reallae 
the  true  American  Ideals  and  alms  for  which 
thoee  eligible  to  membership  fought;  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  and  work  for  the  better- 
ment of  all  wounded.  Injured,  and  disabled 
veterans  .  .  .;  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
Statea  Veterans'  Administration  and  all 
other  public  and  private  agencies  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  Improving  and  advancing 
the  condition,  heidth.  and  interests  of 
wounded.  Injured,  or  disabled  veterans  .  .  .; 
to  stimulate  a  feeling  of  mutual  devotion, 
helpfulness,  and  comradeship  among  all 
wounded.  Injured,  or  disabled  veter- 
ans .  .  .;  and  to  encourage  In  all  people  that 
spirit  of  understanding  which  will  guard 
against  future  wars. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  have 
more  than  fulfilled  this  purpose. 

The  DAV  represents  all  America. 
Tlielr  services  are  an  expression  of  the 
inestimable  gratitude  and  unrepayable 
debt  we  owe  our  injured  and  disabled 
veterans.  We  are  at  war  again  today. 
Last  March,  National  Commander 
Claude  CaUegary  told  the  House  Com- 
mittee of  Veterans'  Alfairs  of  his  recent 
trip  to  South  Vietnam: 

Diiring  my  stopoff  at  OaMang,  I  watched 
hundreda  of  wounded  OX%  being  brought  out 
by  helicopters  and  taken  on  hospital  planes 
for  swift  shipment  to  general  hospitals.  I 
spoke  to  many  of  theae  addlers.  some  of 
whom  were  19  and  ao  years  of  sge,  and  they 
were  all  very  much  concerned  about  what 
would  happen  to  them  as  a  result  of  their 
wounda  when  they  became  civilians  again. 

The  DAV  win  be  here  to  serve  them 
when  they  return. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
salute  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
add  my  congratulations  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  organization  on  their 
34th  anniversary  as  a  oongressionally 
chartered  national  veterans  organization. 
Its  effective  service  and  dedication  to 
the  disabled  American  war  veteran,  his 
family,  widows,  and  dependents,  is  wen 
known  to  us  here. 

This  organization,  without  IMeral  aid. 
has  been  Ingenious  and  tireless  In  pro- 
viding representation,  aid  and  awistanoe 
to  those  to  whom  it  la  dedicated.  Theirs 
is.  indeed,  an  impresdve  record  of  na- 
tkmal  service  to  brave  men  who  have 
given  so  unselfishly  to  our  country  In 
time  of  need,  and  to  their  dependents 
who  survive  them. 

I  would  like  to  aaaoclate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 


erans' Affairs.  Mr.  Dorn,  and  others  who 
have  participated  in  paying  honor  and 
tribute  to  this  great  organization. 

Mr.ST.ONGK  Mr.  Speaker,  this  34th 
anniversary  of  the  DAV  is  a  particularly 
fitting  date  to  pay  tribute  to  this  out. 
standing  veterans  organization  and  to 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  pursuit  of 
those  purposes  which  it  has  so  selflessly 
established. 

The  DAV,  from  the  time  it  was  granted 
a  charter  by  Congress  in  1932,  has  ren- 
dered invaluable  service  and  assistance 
to  the  disabled  veterans,  their  widovs, 
orphans  and  their  dependents.  Since 
World  War  n.  It  has  served  more  than 
1,500,000  disabled  veterans  and  their 
families  In  obtaining  medical  care,  com- 
pensation. rehabUltatlon,  and  onploy- 
ment. 

This  completely  Independent,  nonpar- 
tisan organization  serves  as  a  reminder 
to  every  American  citizen  of  the  Indebt- 
edness owed  those  men  who  have  in  the 
past  and  are  now  devoting  their  efforts 
and  sacrificing  their  personal  welfare 
for  their  coimtry.  The  DAV  accurately 
points  out  that  the  assistance  rendered 
Is  not  In  the  form  of  charity,  rather  it  is 
part  of  the  direct  cost  of  war.  Although 
total  requital  Is  quite  impossible,  the 
DAV  has  sought  to  assist  former  and 
present  members  of  the  mUitary  In  many 
areas,  including  employment,  hospital- 
ization, home  loans,  education,  and  other 
matters  pertinent  to  social  and  economic 
welfare. 

Aside  from  tangible  services,  the  DAV 
serves  as  an  inspiration  to  the  handi- 
capped. Specifically  through  Its 
monthly  pubUcatlon,  the  DAV  magazine, 
Its  231,000  members  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  commimlcate  and  exchange 
ideas  with  each  other.  Furthermore, 
this  worthy  publication  offers  construc- 
tive criticism  and  suggestions  on  current 
issues  of  vital  interest  to  veterans. 

The  DAV  has  also  actively  participated 
In  the  introduction  of  worthwhile  legis- 
lation on  the  Federal  level,  which  is  in- 
digenous to  the  organization's  purposes. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  In 
Congress,  as  weU  as  the  citizenry  of  this 
country,  in  commending  the  DAV  on  this 
anniversary  day  set  aside  as  "DAV  Day 
on  the  HIU." 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  Join  in  this 
salute  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. 

National  organizations  are  especially 
effective,  both  in  Congress  and  with  the 
general  public,  when  they  are  made  up 
of  dedicated  individuals  who  know  tl.eir 
work  not  only  with  their  minds  but  with 
their  hearts.  The  Disabled  American 
Veterans  is  sm  example  of  such  an  orga- 
nization. It  commands  admiration  and 
respect  because  its  members  and  officers 
know  through  their  own  experience  wbat 
the  disabled  veteran  needs  to  attain  a 
useful  place  in  society. 

During  the  34  years  since  the  DAV  was 
recognized  by  Congress  as  the  offlclsl 
voice  of  the  disalded  veteran,  the  need 
for  such  an  organization  has  grown  tre- 
mendously. Thousands  of  disabled  vet- 
erans were  left  bewildered  and  kmdy 
in  civilian  aodeCy  with  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  They  needed  understanding 
and  legislation  which  would  give  them 
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'  Admlnistra- 

claim    rating 

assistance  to 

minion  dis- 

families. 

gabled  veterans, 

ae  organization 


the  special  benefits  wuffii  they  deserved 
from  a  grateful  country.  The  DAV  was 
there  to  give  them  a  helping  hand,  and 
has  been  there  ever  sind^wben  a  wouiui- 
ed  soldier  is  discharged  from  the  SNirlee 
of  his  country.  J 

As  a  Congressman,  I  nave  found  that 
many  dtlaena  need  an  Ihtermediary  be- 
tween themselves  and  ue  vast  Qovem- 
ment  machinery  which  Is  too  complex 
for  any  one  man  to  understand.  The 
DAV  national  service  officers,  working 
with  the  disabled  vetenan  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  bAve  made  them- 
selves Indispensable  both  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  to  Mae  disaUed  veteran  who 
needs  a  clear  exi>lanatlan  of  his  rights. 
These  national  service  {qfllcers,  who  are 
accredited  by  the  Vetei 
tion  to  appear  befoi 
boards,  have  given  fri 
more  than  one  and  a 
abled  veterans  and  th« 

The  DAV  helps  aU  _ 

whether  they  belong  to  ,^ 

or  not,  and  those  who  are  helped  receive 
all  of  the  services  necetsary  before  em- 
ployment Is  possible.  But  that  is  not  all 
the  DAV  does;  It  also  hojlils  out  a  helping 
hand  to  aU  handlcapMd  persons  who 
need  public  understand)hg  and  support. 
The  DAV  has  sponsored  awards  for  the 
national  contest  "Ability  Counts,"  which 
most  of  us  know  well  a^  a  worthy  con- 
test for  high  school  JunObrs  and  seniors. 
These  young  men  and  women  write 
thoughtful  essays  whlc(l  illustrate  the 
Importance  of  hiring  handicapped  work- 
ers. 

Thus,  the  DAV  has 
tial  not  only  to  the  die 
has  served  his  country 
well,  but  also  to  aU  of 
cemed  with  the  welfai 
capped  In  the  Nation. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.    Mr. 

pleased  to  Join  my  coll^^ 

big  the  woiic  of  the  Dl$ibied  Ameri<^ 
Veterans  on  the  34th  afihlversary  of  its 
charter  from  Congress. ' 

lUs  organization  ha^  grown  from  a 


le  Itself  essen- 

>|ed  veteran  who 

I  willingly  and 

who  are  con- 

of  the  handl- 

Eiker,  I  am 
lies  in  salut- 


ans  to  almost 

Ion    members 

»'8  two  major 

id  the  war  In 

sn  very  effee- 

ition  to  benefit 

aU  legislation 

that    has 


bandful  of  disabled 
one-quarter  of  a  _ 
today— veterans  of  Am 
wars,  the  Korean  war 
Vietnam  The  DAV 
tlve  in  sponsortng  1_„. 
<ll88bled  veterans,  in  fi 

aflecthig    disabled    ...^^ 

Pused  since  1920  has  been  sponsored  by 
them.  I 

Ever  stace  there  has  lUen  an  America 
ror  which  men  fought  tod  gave  their 
nves.  there  has  been  al  heed  for  bene- 
fits of  various  kinds  for  ttose  virho  served 
and  for  the  famines  of  those  who  fafied 
to  return.  A  primary  omllgation  of  our 
Oovemment  has  been  to  jproiide  for  the 
veteran  who  was  disabled  in  service.  I 
wmgratulate  the  DAV  pb  the  splendid 
vork  which  it  has  do^  in  providing 
Krvlces  to  American  iMrtime  disabled 
veterans.  This  organhMtion  stands  as 
*  symbol  of  protection 'to  those  flght- 
m«  men  who  saerifloed  M>  much  to  pro- 
tect our  country. 

It  is  with  pleasure  tlu  1 1  Join  my  col- 
tegues  in  congratulati; «  the  Disabled 
^«"ican  Veterans  on  ^  outstanding 
werk  that  ha*  been  d^*ie  daring  tlie 


past  34  years  and  I  extend  best  wishes 
for  coDtinued  success  in  aU  future 
endeftvora. 

Mr.  ANNDNZIO.  Mr.  I^waker.  June 
17,  1966,  marks  the  34th  anniveralty  of 
the  granting  of  a  congressional  charter 
to  the  Disabled  American  V^^rans,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  participate  in 
the  oommonoratioD  of  this  important 
anniversary. 

The  DAV  is  one  of  11  veterans  service 
organizations  that  has  been  extended  the 
exceptional  distinction  and  honor  of  be- 
ing chartered  Iqr  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

But  the  fine  contributions  of  the  DAV 
to  the  disabled  veterans  of  America 
date  back  much  further — to  Christmas 
Day  1919— when  the  late  Judge  Robert  S. 
Marx,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  met  with  200 
other  World  War  I  veterans  to  establish 
the  DAV. 

Since  that  eventful  day,  the  DAV  has 
grown  to  a  membership  of  more  than 
231,000  disabled  veterans  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  best  interests  of  America. 
Not  only  does  the  DAV  serve  our  dis- 
abled veterans,  but  its  example,  as  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  de- 
clared, "continues  to  In^lre  aU  Amer- 
ica's physically  handicapped,  both  vet- 
eran and  nonveteran." 

The  DAV  has  been  instrumental  in 
influencing  the  Improvement  of  Govern- 
ment veterans  programs,  in  sponsoring 
legislation  beneficial  to  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  in  encouraging  em- 
ployment of  the  handicapped,  and  in 
supporting  diverse  programs  aimed  at 
benefiting  and  improving  the  social  and 
economic  welfare  of  our  disabled  vet- 
erans. The  DAV  is 'the  only  veterans 
service  organization  dedicated  solely  to 
assisting  the  veterac  who  has  been 
wounded  or  disabled  in  the  service  of 
his  country. 

But  beyond  protecting  the  Interests  of 
our  disabled  veterans,  the  DAV  performs 
an  even  greater  service  to  America.  It 
has  constantly  and  conscientiously  re- 
minded our  iieople  of  our  Nation's  re- 
sponsibiUty  to  uphold  the  principles  of 
democracy  on  which  America  was 
founded  and  for  which  the  first  patriots 
gave  their  Uves. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  are 
truly  dedicated  to  serving  their  fellow 
Americans,  and  so,  it  Is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pride  that  I  congratulate  the  DAV 
on  reaching  this  milestone  and  wish  its 
members  godspeed  In  many  more  years 
of  useful  service  to  our  deserving  vet- 
erans and  to  a  grateful  Nation. 

Mr.  HENDEDRSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  participate  in  DAV  Day 
on  the  HUl  and  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  for  affording  it  to  me. 

There  Is  no  group  of  Americans  to 
whom  our  coimtry  has  as  great  a  debt  as 
It  owes  to  men  wounded  in  battle  or 
otherwise  incapacitated  as  a  result  of 
service  to  their  country. 

This  fine  organization,  cliartered  by 
Congress  34  years  ago  today,  is  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  these  disabled  veterans 
and  to  their  famlHea,  and  is  the  otdy 
nationally  chartered  veterans  organiza- 


tion limiting  Iti  membenhtp  and  its  ef- 
forts to  disabled  veterans. 

It  is  to  be  commended  for  the  fine  Job 
it  has  done  in  the  past  and  for  its  con- 
tinuing effort  on  behalf  of  these  deserv- 
ing Americans. 

Mr.  EVIN8  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  prlvitege  for  me  to  Join  my 
coneagues  in  paying  a  brief  but  sincere 
tribute  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, which  is  c^ebrating  its  34th  an- 
niversary tomorrow. 

The  DAV  is  a  great  organisation— a 
dedicated,  patriotic  organization  whose 
members  have  f oui^  and  fated  for  our 
country — wounded  in  action  <i«f«mding 
freedom. 

The  DAV  is  the  champion  of  freedom 
and  patriotism.  This  organization  is 
the  champion  of  the  cause  of  ttiis  Na- 
tion's disabled  fcmner  servicemen,  their 
widows,  dependoits,  and  (Hphans. 

I  commend  and  congratulate  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  for  the -won- 
derful work  It  is  doing.  I  wish  it  Con- 
tinued success  on  its  34th  birthday. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  celebrating  the  34th  anniver- 
sary of  the  granting  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  of  a  congressional 
charter. 

The  many  outstanding  efforts  of  the 
DAV  to  assist  disabled  veterans  In  mat- 
ters of  employment,  compensation,  hos- 
pitalization, home  loans,  education,  and 
other  vital  matters  have  deservedly  put 
It  In  the  forefront  of  this  country's  vet- 
erans service  organizationa. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  participate  in 
tUs  "DAV  Day  on  the  HUl"  and  thus  to 
salute  the  long  list  of  impreaslve 
achievements  of  this  great  organization 
In  helping  America's  wartime  disabled 
and  their  dependents. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  l^Deaker.  a  mark  of 
a  great  society  is  how  it  treats  its  eit- 
iaens  who  have  fallen  in  the  ai^iiggles 
which  has  brought  it  to  its  gzeatnesa. 
A  mark  of  a  great  organization  is  its 
steadfastnesB  toward  the  purpoaee  for 
which  it  is  established.  The  United 
Statee  is  such  a  society,  and  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  is  such  an  <»ganiaa- 
tion. 

Since  the  Revolutionary  War  and  tite 
founding  of  the  Republic,  it  has  been  a 
cardinal  principle  of  our  laws  that  dia- 
abled  soldiers  be  compensated  for  their 
wacriflces  on  the  battlefield  and  that 
care  be  taken  of  the  widows  and  children 
of  those  who  never  returned  to  their 
homes.  This  poUcy  is  ndt  only  hi  keep- 
big  with  principles  of  humanity  and 
Justiee  bat  it  has  given  our  soldiers  the 
feeling  that  their  society  cared.  Over 
the  centuries,  the  American  soldier  has 
fought  and  prevailed  in  battles  afi  over 
the  globe  because  he  knew  that  he  was 
fighting  for  a  country  which  was  con- 
cerned with  his  welfare  and  that  of  his 
family.  This  is  good  social  policy.  This 
Is  good  miUtary  policy.  Soldiers  from 
Banker  Hf  U  to  Vietnam  have  fought  bet- 
to-  and  harder  because  America  cared. 
Oar  sunrival  as  a  natloD  has,  in  large 
part,  been  based  on  this  simple  prlneiple. 

The  DAVs  Impmrtant  tadc  is  to  make 
sore  that  we  do  not  forget  our  obligations 
to  our  cftieen  soldiers.    In  ttils  It  has 
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been  succcflsfuL  Today,  which  repre- 
sents the  34th  anniversary  of  the  charter 
by  Cmigress,  afflrms  our  responsibility 
to  those  who  haye  fallen  In  the  service 
of  their  country.  The  record  of  the  DAV 
since  Its  founding  In  1919  has  shown  a 
single  mindedness  In  serving  the  dis- 
abled veteran.  It  has  carried  on  during 
periods  of  national  Indifference.  The 
DAV  continues  to  sponsor  legislation  to 
aid  the  disabled  veteran  and  it  sees  to  It 
that  the  veteran  gets  proper  representa- 
tion so  that  his  rights  on  jmptr  are  rights 
in  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  add  my  voice 
to  the  oiany  that  have  been  raised  here 
today  to  wish  the  DAV  many  more  an- 
niversaries of  service  to  the  disabled  vet- 
erans of  this  country. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  add  my  praise  to  the 
esteemed  voice  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  on  this,  their  34th  anniversary. 

It  would  be  repetitious  to  try  and  ex- 
plain what  the  DAV  organization  has 
meant  to  the  Nation  and  the  veterans  of 
the  United  States. 

The  1,500,000  veterans  who  have  bene- 
fited from  DAV  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  can  better  tell  the  story,  for  that 
Is  how  many  disabled  veterans,  who  along 
with  their  families,  have  benefited  from 
the  free  assistance  given  by  the  DAV. 
This  assistance  Includes  help  in  obtain- 
ing medical  care,  hospitalization,  dis- 
ability compensation,  rehabilitation.  Job 
training  and  employment. 

These  are  the  men  who  have  defended 
freedom  aroimd  the  world  and  now  wear 
a  very  personal  badge  of  h<H)or. 
Through  the  DAV  they  have  worn  that 
badge  honorably.  It  has  not  been  easy 
In  many  cases. 

But  their  disabilities  are  of  the  body- 
not  the  spirit.  And  in  part  this  is  be- 
cause DAV  has  helped  these  men  to  help 
thonselves. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
organisation  we  salute  today  In  antici- 
pation of  the  34th  anniversary  of  Its 
Fsderal  charter  has  one  of  the  noblest 
goals  of  any  in  our  Nation. 

Over  the  years,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  have  not  only  aimed  for  this 
goal  of  assisting  in  every  possible  way 
the  wounded,  the  injured  and  the  dis- 
abled veteran  and  his  dependents,  but 
the  DAV  has  succeeded  In  hitting  Its  tar- 
get time  after  time. 

Certainly,  a  great  many  of  the  laws 
pertaining  to  the  disabled  veteran  and 
his  qieeial  problems  very  likely  would 
not  be  law  today  if  it  had  not  been  fw 
the  efforts  of  the  DAV  to  acquaint  the 
CoDgnaa  and  the  American  public  of  the 
need  for  such  assistance  to  those  who 
gave  so  much  for  their  ooimtry. 

Ceitainly,  many  of  the  hospitals  and 
much  of  the  treatment  for  the  woimded 
veteran  would  not  have  come  Into  being 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  acUvitles  of 
the  DAV  tn  pointing  out  the  need  for 
such  adequate  facilities. 

Certainly,  many  veterans  would  not 
have  received  benefits  or  been  afforded 
treatmoit  to  which  they  were  entitled  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  DAV  and  Its  ex- 
cellent staff  of  highly  trained  service 
ofDcers  who  have  given  free  assistance 
to  more  than  1.500.000  disabled  veterans 
and  their  families  over  the  years. 


It  is  this  kind  of  assistance,  it  Is  these 
kinds  of  help  which  have  earned  for  the 
DAV  the  respect  of  Congress,  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  the  veteran. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  as  an  orga- 
nisation and  to  its  individual  members 
for  their  energies,  their  competence, 
their  compassion  and  their  proven  pa- 
triotism. 

The  DAV  has.  In  the  past,  been  of 
great  assistance  to  those  wounded  In  war 
in  defense  of  their  country.  It  will  con- 
tinue this  assistance  to  those  who  pres- 
ently are  suffering  wounds,  injury,  and 
disabling  sickness  In  Vietnam. 

We  hope  the  time  will  come  when  there 
will  be  no  more  war  and  ultimately  no 
need  for  such  organizations  as  the  DAV 
to  provide  for  the  veteran  the  help  and 
counsel  he  needs. 

But  the  world  is  still  far  away  from 
this  ultimate  goal,  and  we  are  going  to 
COTitlnue  to  need  the  DAV  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

We  thank  yoa  We  congratulate  you. 
We  wish  the  DAV  and  Its  dedicated 
members  every  good  wish  for  the  future. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  MiC  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  participate  In  this  observance 
which  marks  the  34th  anniversary  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  as  a 
congressionally  chartered  national  vet- 
erans organization.  We  Ohloans  are 
particularly  proud  of  this  fine  organisa- 
tion as  It  was  bom  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
In  1919  when  the  late  Judge  Robert  S. 
Marx  gathered  a  group  of  wounded 
World  War  I  veterans  together  on 
Christmas  Day.  These  men,  like  Judge 
Marx,  carried  grim  reminders  of  war — 
battle  scars,  disabling  injuries,  gas- 
seared  lungs,  and  prolonged  Illness.  Two 
years  later,  in  1921,  the  DAV  held  its 
first  national  convention  and  elected 
Judge  Marx  as  its  first  national  com- 
mander. Fraan  that  beginning  the  DAV 
has  grown  to  more  than  231,000  mem- 
bers today — veterans  of  oiur  two  major 
wars,  the  Korean  war  and  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  National  headquarters  is  still 
In  Cincinnati. 

For  years,  we  as  the  more  fortunate 
Americans,  have  received  the  miniature 
license  plates,  Which  when  registered  by 
a  return  card  assure  the  return  of  auto- 
mobile keys  or  such  valuables  when  lost 
In  addition  to  providing  a  valuable  serv- 
ice, this  program  Is  a  bona  fide  rehabili- 
tation project  for  wartime  disabled,  sup- 
ported entirely  by  private  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  the  DAV.  This  is  only  one 
phase  of  its  many  activities  in  behalf 
of  those  who  have  given  so  much  to  our 
country. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  DAV 
national  service  ofllcers  have  given  free 
assistance  to  more  than  1,500,000  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  families  in  ob- 
taining medical  care,  hospitalization,  dis- 
ability cranpensation,  rehabilitation.  Job 
training,  and  employment  llie  DAV 
has  certainly  lived  up  to  its  chauter 
granted  by  Congress  in  1932  to  advance 
the  interest  and  work  for  the  betterment 
of  all  wounded,  injured,  and  disabled  vet- 
erans. Having  earned  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  our  Nation  for  sacrifices  in  line 
of  duty.  DAV  members  and  ofBcers  now 
earn  our  admiration  as  well  for  continued 


service  to  the  Nation  as  dtisen-veter- 
ans. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  hcmoring  the  DlsaUed 
American  Veterans  today.  This  great 
organization,  chartered  by  the  72d  Con- 
gress on  June  17,  1932,  has  achieved  an 
enviable  record  of  accomplishments  in 
behalf  of  veterans  and  in  behalf  of  good 
government,  throughout  these  Interven- 
ing 34  years. 

Always  in  the  forefront  in  support  of 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  for  our  gal- 
lant  veterans  who  served  their  coimtry 
in  foreign  lands,  the  DAV  has  com- 
manded  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  Congress  and  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Its  service  has  been  Invaluable  in 
support  of  legislation  designed  to  do  jus- 
tice to  millions  of  Americans. 

Today  I  salute  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  and  extend  my  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations on  this  memorable  anni- 
versary. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Bdr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  participate  In  this  tribute  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  on  the  34th 
anniversary  of  its  congressional  charter. 

As  a  veteran,  many  aspects  of  the 
DAV  program  have  always  impressed  me 
as  remarkable  and  praiseworthy,  but 
three  stand  out. 

The  first  Is  that  since  1919  the  DAV 
has  served  our  wartime  wounded  and 
disabled,  their  widows  and  children, 
through  free  assistance  In  obtaining 
medical  care,  hoepitallzatlon.  disability 
compensation,  rehabilitation.  Job  train- 
ing, and  employment.  More  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies have  been  assisted  in  this  manner. 
The  confiict  in  Vietnam  unhappily  fore- 
casts a  continued  need  through  the  years 
of  the  dedicated  work  of  DAV.  which  cur- 
rently has  a  corps  of  150  professionally 
trained  disabled  veterans  working  as  na- 
tional service  officers.  All  are  accredited 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  ap- 
pear before  claim  rating  boards. 

The  second  aspect  of  this  wonderful 
program  of  service  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable in  these  days  of  big  brother- 
ism  in  Washington,  subsidized  out  of  the 
pockets  of  taxpayers.  Not  one  cent  of 
the  funds  expended  by  DAV  come  from 
Federal  tax  sources.  DAV's  expendi- 
tures last  year  exceeded  $1.5  million, 
financed  entirely  from  dues  paid  by  the 
organization's  231,000  members  and 
fnnn  their  sale  of  DAV  automobile  li- 
cense-identification tags. 

The  DAV  performs  a  third  most  im- 
porttmt  function.  It  reminds  us  con- 
stantly that  the  price  of  freedom  is  not 
cheap.  A  recent  DAV  magazine  editorial 
put  It  succinctly: 

A  aad  but  true  fact  must  b«  facwl.  During 
th«  poM-World  War  n  era.  the  flame  of 
American  patriotism  has  ebbed.  Tbe  cold 
war,  which  often  turna  hot.  Is  viewed  by 
many  with  apathy,  fear,  and  weak  resolve. 

During  and  since  the  Korean  war,  it  has 
many  times  been  a  case  of  the  forgotten 
front  ...  the  forgotten  soldier  ...  the 
quickly  forgotten  sacrlflce. 

Americans  are  too  busy  with  plus  Uvlng  to 
worry  about  our  nation's  historic  position 
as  the  champion  of  Individual  freedom 
through  democratic  government.  Or  tbe 
blood  that  has  been  shed  over  a  period  of 
nearly  200  years  to  «a«at«  and  protect  a 
great  naUon  ...  a  nation  that  can  also 
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iDsplxe  other  nations  to  |i|pboM  JusUm  and 
buman  dignity.  :, 

I  personally  know  ef  countless  in- 
stances of  the  good  wo  4c  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  I  iake  pride  in  ttie 
fact  that  it  was  founded.  Just  after  the 
end  of  World  War  1  by  a  group  of 
wounded  veterans  f  roi  ij  Ohio. 

I  look  forward  to  its  growing  acliieve- 
ments  in  promoting  th<  Welfare  of  Amer- 
icans who  have  made  tn  id  are  today  mak- 
ing great  sacrifices  to  p:  -eserve  the  United 
States  as  a  bastion  of  f  1 4edom. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  {Speaker,  today 
marks  the  34th  annivcdBary  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veten^'  congressional 
charter.  I  Join  with  ihy  colleagues  in 
an  expression  of  tribiike  to  theee  fine 
Americans.  [ 

Prom  its  birth  In  1  >|t9,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  hag  'unfailingly  con- 
cerned itself  with  those  courageous 
Americans  who  have  suffered  injury  or 
disability  from  their  I  partlcipatlan  in 
wartime  activities  in  I 
American  donocraey 
that  has  always  been 
The  Disabled  Ame 
tdenUfleation  with 
of  those  wars  in  wl 
taken  part  Is  deaiiy 
defender  of  the  physi. 
fare  of  the  disabled  ant 

Pervading  its  history 
and  its  goals  is  the 
tbe  Disabled   Ame  .. 
founded — the  fulfillm^ 
the  wartime  disabled 
of  a  rehabilitation  p 
liance  and  dedication 
American  Veterans  to  t 
resulted  hi  the  estab 
and  useful  program 
the  disabled. 

The  Disabled  Americ 
Ices  and  legislative  pr 
a  great  deal  for  the 
dependents;   its  mai_ 
future  can  be  even  mo: 
organization  is  able 
assistance  from  its  own 
expression  in  the  Halls 
increased  distrlbutl<»i 
minature  automoMle  11 
■erre  as  a  valuable  m< 
lost  keys  to  th^  owner... 

The  Disabled  Ameri^in  Veterans  has 
Kt  up  14  major  goals 
to  aid  the  disabled  v 
dependents  in  areas  W  comi)ensation, 
education,  hospitalization,  employment, 
and  other  vital  matters!  ihat  could  hope- 
fully and  helpfully  sati|fy  the  needs  of 
the  disabled.  ■ 

The  Disabled  Americ 
In  many  ways  made  llf i 
ing  for  the  rfisahlftd 
ment  of  a  good  rehab: 
which  it  hopes  to  sti 

continuously,  it  lias 

to  help  the  injinrcd  and  -^^^^^  ,w^.»»„ 
^our  Nation's  wars  to  help  themselves. 
This  is  sure  evidence  that  the  obligations 
laberent  in  obtaining  k  congressional 
charter  84  years  ago  hiilire  been  pursued 
By  the  Disabled  Americ  m  Veterans  seri- 
ously and  sincerely. 

Mr.  HOUPIEUX  I^^.  Speako-.  June 
"  to  the  34th  annhretsaj  ^  of  the  granting 
<«  a  congiessioiial  dMurt  il:  to  the  Disabled 


'.art  to  preserve 

a  kind  of  life 

ierica'8  heritage. 

Veterans'  close 

tied  veterans 

I  Americans  have 

in  its  role  as 

health  and  wel- 

tir  dependents. 

achievements, 

.lie  on  which 

Veterans   was 

of  the  needs  of 

the  institution 

am.    The  re- 

the  Disabled 

principle  have 

lent  (tf  a  sound 

tUltation  for 

Veterans'  serv- 
■anu  have  done 
hied  and  their 
alms  of  the 
successful  If  the 
secure  complete 
ibers,  a  vocal 
if  Congress,  and 
its  idento-tags, 
plates  ii^ilch 
.ns  of  returning 


fir  the  next  year 
erans  and  their 


Veterans  have 
I !  more  worth  liv- 
the  estaMish- 
program, 
I  and  expand 
a  program 
:  veterans 


American  Veteran*.  It  is  therefore  fit- 
ting for  OS  to  reflect  a  moment  ttpon  the 
spirit  in  which  the  work  of  this  great 
organization  is  aeoompllahed. 

Through  its  resourcefulness  and  imag- 
ination, the  DAV  is  aUe  to  bring  its  val- 
uaUe  secTiees  and  assistance  to  our  dis- 
abled veterans,  their  widows,  orphans, 
and  dependents— wtthout  charge. 

Through  this  same  resourotfulness 
and  imagination,  DAV  employs  and  as- 
sists in  the  rehabilitation  of  our  wartime 
disabled  by  making  many  of  them  an 
integral  part  of  the  service  activities  of 
the  DAV  organization. 

This  de^  sense  of  imderstanding  of 
the  needs  of  our  disat>led  veterans  is  also 
evidenced  in  the  soundness  of  the  na- 
tional legislative  programs  which  DAV 
has  sponsored  over  the  years  on  behalf 
of  our  disabled  veteiuas. 

I  am  sure  you  will  want  to  Join  me  in 
expressing  adsUratlon  for  the  outstand- 
ing record  of  service  DAV  has  rendered 
over  the  last  34  years. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
warmest  congratulations  today  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  on  its  S4th 
anniversary  as  a  national  veterans  or- 
ganixaUoa.  I  am  very  proud  of  its 
record  of  achievement  in  serving  Amer- 
ica's wartime  rfiiwblfd  during  these 
years.  I  am  proud  to  commend  the  DAV 
for  faithfully  following  its  single  pur- 
pose— a  nonjjHu-tisan  policy  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  the  disabled  ex-servioeman. 
his  widow.  d^Tendents.  and  orphans. 

Mr.  E^Deaker.  the  problems  and  needs 
of  those  gallant  Americans  disabled  in 
wartime  require  constant  attention  and 
immediate  solutions.  To  effectively  per- 
form tills  service,  the  disabled  formed 
their  own  organisation.  So.  for  nearly 
a  half  century  tlie  DAV  has  been  seeing 
that  the  disabled  veteran  and  his  de- 
peiulents  get  proper  treatment  through 
working  in  close  liaison  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Some  veterans  would  have  scant 
knowledge  of  the  law.  so  the  DAV  helps 
in  many  cases  to  initiate  the  proper  ac- 
tion with  the  VA. 

To  champion  the  cause  of  the  disabled 
vetwan  requires  eonriderable  manpower, 
money,  and  facilities,  and  to  financially 
maintain  an  organizaticm  of  that  «h»a 
is  itself  a  huge  Job.  But  the  DAV  does— 
without  a  oent  of  Federal  money. 

While  it  utlliaes  the  regUmal  oOces  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  DAV 
pays  its  own  emi^oyees  and  officers — 
full-time  counselors  who  offer  th^ 
services  to  all  disabled  veterans  whether 
they  are  members  or  not. 

Although  the  national  headquarters  is 
located  in  Clndnnati.  the  DAV  operates 
an  active  legislative  and  national  serv- 
ice headquarters  here  in  Wasliington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  DAV  is  unique  as  an 
independently  sustained  serrice  orga- 
nization in  these  days  of  an  expanding 
Federal  Government.  Its  operation  Is 
financed  partially  from  membership 
dues,  but  private  industry,  long  inter- 
ested in  reliabilltation  of  our  veterans, 
also  provides  valuable  assistance. 

To  the  members  ot  DAV.  and  thoee 
helping  this  spIeiKlid  organization  fi- 
nancially or  otherwise,  I  urge  you— keep 


up  your  wonderftd  work  In  behalf  of  our 
veterans. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  %)eaker.  I  desire 
to  Join  my  ecdleagues  in  oommemoratton 
of  the  34th  anniversary  of  the  granting 
of  the  congressional  charter  to  the  DLs- 
abled  American  Veterans. 

This  we^  a  grateful  Nation,  through 
its  Congress,  pays  tribute  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  the  national  orga- 
nisation that  is  dedicated  steely  to  the 
welfare  of  those  American  veterans  who 
were  disabled  while  serving  in  tlie  de- 
fense of  our  country.  The  DAV,  which 
was  started  by  a  small  group  of  disabled 
World  War  I  veterans  shortiy  after  that 
war,  was  chartered  by  Congress  as  a  na- 
tional service  veterans'  organisation  on 
June  17, 1932.  In  celebration  of  the  84th 
anniversary  of  this  event,  June  17,  1966. 
was  designated  as  "DAV  Day  on  the  HUl." 

A  major  activity  of  the  DAV  is  the 
national  service  officer  program,  under 
which  assistance  and  counseling  is  ex- 
tended to  all  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  and  to  their  dependents.  Na- 
tional service  offleers  arc  in  every  Vet- 
erans' Administration  regional  office  and 
center  in  the  United  States  to  assist  hi 
claims  for  disability  compensation,  pen- 
sions, death  benefits,  insurance,  and  the 
like.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  national  service 
officer  to  prepare,  present,  and  prosectrte 
the  claims.  In  addition,  the  service  offi- 
cers help  thousands  of  disabled  veterans 
in  obtatailng  emi^yment.  Job  training, 
rehabilitation,  hc^talization,  and  medi- 
cal care.  In  1964  approximately  9S.0O0 
awards  totaling  $118  million  were  ob- 
tained for  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents  by  DAV.  Many  of  these 
awards  would  not  have  been  received 
without  the  help  of  the  service  officers. 
The  average  claimant  does  not  have  the 
expertise  of  these  ofBcers  who  are  trained 
by  the  DAV  in  the  knowledge  of  afi  legis- 
lation and  adminlstoation  affecting  vet- 
erans: nor  does  he  have  tbt  financial 
means  to  hire  this  professional  help.  The 
services  of  the  DAV  are  furnished  with- 
out charge,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  dlsatiled  veteran  is  a  mesnber  of  the 
organization. 

Legislative  activity  ts  another  vital 
function  of  the  DAV.  Its  criterion  fai 
evaluating  legislation  is  "Wfll  the  l^rto- 
latton  be  advantageous  or  disadvanta- 
geous from  the  point  of  view  of  tbe  itts- 
abled  war  veterant"  This  single  pur- 
pose, however,  does  not  prevent  tbw  orga- 
nization from  being  interested  in  a  wide 
range  of  legislation.  The  aim  of  its  leg- 
idative  program  is  work  with  Members 
of  Congress  In  getting  passage  of  the 
legislation  it  desires  and  in  blocking  the 
legislation  it  does  not  want. 

TTie  DAV  depends  tipon  membership 
dues  and  upon  its  Idento-Tag  project  for 
financing.  The  organization  sends  mtn- 
iature  auto  license  tags  to  car  owners 
for  their  key  rings  with  the  hope  that 
recipients  will  send  a  donation  in  return. 
The  tags,  however,  may  be  kept  tqr  the 
recipients  even  if  a  donation  is  not  made. 
Many  sets  of  lost  keys  have  been  returned 
to  their  car  owners  because  the  DAV  tag 
was  attadied  to  them.  The  tag  project 
not  only  is  for  fundraislng  purpoacs  but 
also  serves  rehabilitation  purposes,  "nie 
manufacture,    dlstrflnition    and    other 
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•qpeets  of  the  project  are  performed  by 
dLsaUed  veterans,  their  dependents,  or 
by  other  handicapped  persons.  Inci- 
dentally, national  serrloe  officers  also  are 
disabled  war  veterans. 

The  organization  receives  no  financial 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  does  fur- 
nish office  QMtce  in  Its  offices  throughout 
the  country  for  the  DAV  service  officers. 
Because  of  Insufficient  income,  full-time 
national  service  officers  are  not  always 
replaced  when  they  resign  so  thiat  the 
number  of  such  officers  has  been  reduced 
from  300  in  1947  to  about  ISO  at  the 
present  time. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  reminds  us  that 
the  number  of  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  Is  being  augmented. 

I  hope  that  every  car  owner  in  the 
Nation,  when  he  receives  his  DAV  tag, 
will  remember  the  total  work  the  DAV 
Is  doing  and  will  continue  to  do  for  those 
who  sacrificed  for  our  coimtry  and  will 
act  accordingly. 

Mr.  NEL5EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  saluUng 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  orga- 
nization, which  is  tomorrow  celebrating 
the  34th  anniversary  of  its  chartering  by 
Ck>ngress.  Its  sole,  nonpartisan  purpose 
Is  to  provide  service  and  assistance  to 
the  wartime  disabled,  his  widow,  or- 
phans, and  dependents. 

To  this  end.  the  1,834  local  chapters 
and  231,000  DAV  members  employ  a 
corps  of  150  professionally  trained  na- 
tional service  officers,  each  a  disabled 
veteran,  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
regional  offices  throughout  the  Nation  to 
assist  those  needing  help.  Since  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  these  DAV  officers  have 
given  free  assistance  to  more  than  1,500,- 
000  disabled  veterans  and  their  families 
In  obtaining  medical  care,  hospitaliza- 
tion, rehabilitation.  Job  training,  and  so 
forth.  To  me,  this  is  an  inspiring  ex- 
ample which  is  very  much  in  the  Amer- 
ican tradition. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  placed  fresh 
burdens  on  all  the  veterans  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  organization.  They  deserve 
our  wholehearted  support  more  than 
ever  in  these  critical  times. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  more  than  231.000  members  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  will 
proudly  mark  the  34th  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  a  congressional  charter  to  the 
DAV.  It  Is  most  appropriate  for  us.  too. 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  fine  organisation, 
and  to  reoogpize  its  achievements  In  be- 
half of  the  men  and  women  Injured  and 
disabled  In  the  service  of  our  Nation. 

This  fine  organization  began  in  1919 
when  Judge  Robert  S.  Marx,  of  Cincin- 
nati, brought  a  number  of  his  disabled 
World  War  I  compatriots  together  on 
Christmas  Day  to  determine  what  could 
be  done  to  strengthen  and  improve  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  veterans.  Prom  this 
modest  beginning  grew  the  first  Ameri- 
can group  founded  for  the  single  purpose 
of  aiding  and  assisting  the  wartime  dis- 
abled and  their  widows,  orphans,  and  de- 
pendents. The  granting  of  a  congras- 
slonal  charter  lo  tUa  group  on  June  17. 
1932.  through  Public  Law  73-186.  testified 
to  the  rapid  growth  and  success  of  the 
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DAV  under   the  leadership   of   Judge 
Marx  and  other  dedicated  Individuals. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  DAV  has 
continued  to  exjiand  to  answer  the  in- 
creased need  for  Its  many  services.  To- 
day disabled  veterans  and  their  families 
can  easily  find  help  through  the  DAVs 
remaiteble  nationwide  network  of  pro- 
fessionally trained  service  officers.  Dis- 
abled veterans  also  find  welcome  fellow- 
ship in  any  of  the  1.832  local  chapters  of 
the  DAV. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  my  own  efforts 
on  behalf  of  individual  disabled  veterans. 
I  know  how  often  situations  arise  in 
which  full  benefits  and  needed  assistance 
cannot  be  easily  and  readily  obtained 
without  mediation  and  help.  The  DAV  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  provide  this  assist- 
ance, through  the  ability  of  its  trained 
representatives,  through  its  experience 
and  through  its  close  liaison  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  in  fact,  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  disabled  veterans 
and  their  families  have  learned  first- 
hand how  valuable  DAV  aid  can  be  in  ob- 
taining medical  care,  hospitalization,  dls- 
aUlity  compensation,  rehabilitation,  Job 
training,  and  emplojnnent 

The  tremendous  efforts  made  by  the 
DAV  appear  even  more  remarkable  when 
we  refiect  that  this  organization  is  sup- 
ported exclusively  by  private  contribu- 
tions, givtn  freely  by  countless  Americans 
each  year.  Its  national  service  officers, 
despite  their  close  working  relationship 
with  Federal  and  State  agencies,  receive 
MO  compensation  from  any  governmental 
source. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  DAV  is  an  organiza- 
tion unique  in  spirit  and  in  service,  lam 
pleased  today  to  Join  in  this  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  DAV;  to  the  dis- 
tinguished national  commander.  Mr. 
Claude  L.  Callegary.  of  Baltimore;  and 
to  all  of  its  dedicated  members  through- 
out the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  Na- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  in  the  coming  years 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  will  con- 
tinue to  serve,  with  skill  and  ccunpassion. 
the  men  and  women  who  have  given  so 
much  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider 
it  a  great  privilege  today  to  Join  in  salut- 
ing the  Disabled  American  Veterans  as 
this  fine  organization  celebrates  its  first 
34  years  of  service,  imder  C(mgre8sional 
charter,  to  our  wartime  disaUed  vetn*- 
ans  and  their  dependents. 

The  DAV  has  throughout  its  lifetime 
helped  those  of  our  citizens  who,  by  serv- 
ing In  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country, 
have  suffered  some  Injury  or  ailment 
which,  in  varying  degrees,  has  had  an 
adverse  effect  upon  their  phjnsical  well- 
being.  It  has  guided  these  men  so  as  to 
bear  their  crosses  with  patience  and 
pride,  and  it  has  given  the  rest  of  us  a 
chance  to  show  our  appreciation  through 
the  purchase  of  the  famed  DAV  Idento- 
Tags  and  other  means. 

The  woilc  of  the  DAV  reminds  us  xA 
our  unending  debt  of  gratitude  to  all  of 
our  servicemen  who  have  defended  our 
Nation  in  time  of  war,  and  especially 
those  who  have  sacrificed  life  or  limb  so 
that  we  may  remain  free.  All  of  us  feel 
the  Impact  of  war,  evoi  though  our  scars 
may  not  be  visible:  ao.  as  we  honor  the 


physically  disabled  veterans  and  the  or- 
ganization which  bears  their  name,  we 
give  new  emphasis  to  our  imceaaing 
prayers  and  efforts  for  the  peace  and  se- 
curity which  will  come  when  the  world 
is  finally  ruled  by  law  and  free  from 
force. 

I  hope  that  all  Americans  will  continue 
to  support  the  efforts  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  imtil  that  time  when 
with  lasting  peace,  thehr  work  will  no 
longer  be  required. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
celebrates  the  34th  anniversary  of  the 
congressional  charter  granted  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  a  group  of 
men  whom  I  am  proud  and  privileged  to 
honor.  When  I  see  a  fiag  unfurling  in 
the  wind  or  hear  Americans  singing  In 
the  street.  I  am  reminded  of  the  beauty 
of  our  democracy  and  the  patriotism  so 
deeply  felt  by. these  veterans  who  dared 
to  defend  it. 

Carl  Sandburg,  the  great  American 
writer,  folkslnger,  and  patriot,  shared 
their  belief  in  the  goodness  and  right- 
eousness of  our  country.  It  is  a  striking 
coincidence  that  not  quite  34  years  ago 
Carl  Sandburg  wrote  "Ttkt  People  Yes" 
which  he  characterized  as  being  "sev- 
eral stories  and  psalms  nobody  would 
want  to  laugh  at."  Indeed.  "The  People 
Yes"  is  not  a  laughing  matter  but  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  paint  a  picture  of  that  vital 
force  who  build,  work,  fight,  and  die  for 
the  dignity  of  man.  Mr.  Sandburg  wrote 
about: 

— Tombe  for  the  Unknown  Soldier. 
The  boy  nobody  knows  the  name  of, 
The  boy  whoee  great  fame  Is  that  of  the 

maaaes. 
The  millions  of  names  too  many  to  write  on 

a  tomb. 
The  heroes,  the  cannonfodder,  the  living 

targets. 
The  mutilated  and  sacred  dead, 
llie  people,  yes. 

We  salute  these  people  today  who  have 
fought  to  protect  our  precious  form  of 
government.  They  have  sacrificed  a  part 
of  themselves  to  keep  our  Nation  free  and 
strong.  I  ask  that  every  American  Join 
with  me  in  extending  his  appreciation 
and  graUtude  of  the  DAV  for  helping 
disabled  veterans  and  their  families  to 
obtain  medical  care,  hospitalization,  dis- 
ability compensation,  rehabilitation,  job 
training,  and  employment.  The  DAV 
represents  a  dedication  so  necessary  in 
keeping  the  name  of  America  alive  and 
noble. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  personal  and 
thankful  recognition  of  the  34-year  orga- 
nized effort  of  the^Dlsabled  American 
Veterans. 

Bom  on  the  basis  of  a  voluntary  orga- 
nization of  disabled  veterans  in  1919,  the 
DAV  has  faithfully  directed  itself  toward 
solution  of  the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
wartime  disabled,  serving  as  a  clearing- 
house for  all  matters  concerning  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabiUtles,  the 
DAV  has  seen  to  it  that  America's  dis- 
abled veteran  and  his  dependents  are 
properly  cared  for. 

Nearly  all  beneficial  legislation  affect- 
ing disabled  veterans  since  1920  has  been, 
sponsored  by  the  DAV.  Tlat  success  of 
the  organisation's  efforts  is  reflected  in 
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membership  growth  froci  a  handful  to 
231.000  members. 

Representing  the  disabled  veteran 
without  charge,  this  org  ^nization's  tire- 
less work  to  spearhead  Imm-oved  pro- 
grams for  the  wartime  t  ikabled  has  pro- 
duced services  for  whlct  Jyou,  I,  and  the 
Nation  could  never  suflciently  express 
our  appreciation.  Let  ui  ijwlsh  them  well 
and  honor  them  in  this  lay,  the  date  on 
which  special  ceremonlei{in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  mark  the  34th  ai  thlversary  of  the 
granting  of  a  congressloc  al  charter  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veteians. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  M«.Tspeaker,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  with  my  Colleagues  in  of- 
fering congratulations  t6  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  as  they  celebrate 
their  34th  anniversary  tomorrow. 

On  June  17,  1932,  the  72d  Congress 
«)proved  Public  Act  Not:  186  which  in- 
coiporated  the  Disabled  i  iknerican  Veter- 
ans as  a  Federal,  nonpro  (It  organization. 
Actually,  the  DAV  was  fwnded  long  be- 
fore this  date.  It  was  organized  by  200 
veterans  of  World  War  1  on  Christmas 
Day  in  1919.  j] 

Today  it  represents  281,000  disabled 
men  of  both  World  Wi  is,  the  Korean 
war,  and  the  war  in  Vie  ^ham.  It  Is  the 
largest  single  veterans'  Organization  of 
wartime  disabled  In  both  the  United 
States  and  the  world.       j 

Now,  as  in  the  past,  lie  DAV  stands 
ready  to  provide  assists  tice  to  the  dis- 
abled veteran,  his  wido^ri  and  children, 
orphans,  and  dependents.!  In  the  last  20 
years  over  1,500,000  disabled  veterans 
and  their  families  have  received  free  as- 
sistance from  the  DAV  int  (natters  of  em- 


compensation, 


ployment.  Job  training, 
medical  care,  education^  and  other  as- 
pects of  social  and  econdmlc  welfare. 
Its  concern  for  the  needs  of  all  veter 


ans  Is  well  known.    On  J 
traduced  legislation  to  p 
veteran  pension  benefits 
creases  in  social  securit 
Uef,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  . 
peat  deal  of  gratitude 
have  served  her  so  welL 
can  appreciate  the  wor! 
the  DAV  in  advancing 
disabled  veteran. 

I  am  confident  that  U  speak  for  all 
Americans  in  saluting'^  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  as  they  celebrate  34 
years  of  continuous  servi^  to  American 
wartime  disabled  as  a  j  congressionaUy 
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ctiartered  national  ve 
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Mr.  McCORMACK. 
wish  to  Join  my  voice  to 
colleagues  in  praise  o 
American  Veterans  on 
anniversary  as  a  congr 
tered  service  organizatidii.  I  am  quite 
Pleased  that  Claude  Calkgary,  the  ded- 
i^ted  and  capable  natldnal  commander 
or  the  DAV,  Is  here  with  us  today.  I 
Kreet  him  and  congratuUte  him,  and  I 
«tend  through  him  i 
congratulations  to  the 
WO  of  his  brother  m 
Kreat  land  of  ours. 

In  the  entire  roster  of  .^^  »»»,.««» ,«» 
JJhtary  associations  to  >«»ilch  our  demo 
M*tU5  society  has  given  Irirth,  the  Dls- 
w>ied  American  Veteran  8(  must  certahi- 
V  rank  among  those  mi)^  deserving  of 


organlza- 

Speaker,  I 

le  voices  of  my 

the    Disabled 

their  34th 

lonally  char- 


greethigs  and 
»re  than  230,- 
across  this 
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the  recognition  and  appreciation  of  all 
our  people.  From  the  very  moment  of 
its  founding  on  Christmas  Day  in  1919. 
the  DAV  has  kept  Its  single  goal  ever 
clearly  before  it,  and  It  has  pursued  that 
goal  unfiagglngly  and  with  little  reckon- 
ing by  its  members  of  their  personal  ex- 
penditures of  time,  effort,  and  money. 
That  single  goal  Is  classical  in  its  sim- 
plicity, and  also  classicsd  in  the  scope  of 
the  compassion  which  so  brightly  shines 
through  it.  That  single  goal  is  the  pro- 
visl(m  of  services  and  assistance  to  Amer- 
ica's wartime  disabled,  his  widow,  his 
orphans,  and  his  dependents. 

Through  its  national  service  program 
and  its  other  activities,  the  DAV  has 
helped  restore  the  disabled  veterans  of 
five  American  confilcts  to  full  and  use- 
ful citizenship  in  the  society  they  have 
valiantly  protected.  Over  the  past  two 
decades  alone,  more  than  1^  million 
American  veterans  have  found  their  path 
toward  medical  care,  compensation, 
rehabilitation,  and  Job  training  cleared 
by  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  DAVs  na- 
tional service  officers,  most  of  whom  are 
themselves  disabled  veterans. 

Two  aspects  of  this  inspiring  service 
program  have  impressed  me  through  the 
years  as  being  particularly  American. 
First,  the  independence  of  the  operation : 
though  its  aimual  expenditures  are  ap- 
proaching the  $2  million  mark,  none  of 
these  funds  represents  Federal,  State,  or 
local  govenunent  contributions.  Rather, 
the  entire  budget  is  supported  from  the 
dues  of  members  and  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  idento-ta«  program — a  program 
which,  by  the  way.  Itself  affords  work 
and  rehabilitation  opportunities  for 
many  disabled  veterans. 

And  secondly,  I  have  been  Impressed 
by  the  complete  democracy  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  national  service  officers  are 
committed  to  aiding  not  only  fellow 
members  of  the  DAV,  but  to  helping  any 
disabled  veteran  who  applies  for  their 
assistance,  regardless  of  his  membership 
status.  Moreover,  through  its  support  of 
general  hlre-the-handlcapped  programs, 
the  DAV  has  had  a  beneficent  effect  on 
many  handicapped  Americans  whose  dis- 
abilities have  no  relation  at  all  to  war- 
time service. 

The  major  program  of  the  DAV  is  car- 
ried out  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
programs  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Consequently,  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  perhaps  In  a  bet- 
ter position  than  any  other  Federal  offi- 
cial for  offering  a  valid  evaluation  of 
that  program.  Last  year,  the  current 
Administrator,  W.  J.  Driver,  had  this  to 
say: 

Disabled  veterans,  no  matter  how  disabled, 
are  no  different  from  the  kind  of  Americana 
that  built  this  country  from  the  wUdemeas. 
They  are  seeking  Just  compensation  for  the 
Ices  of  earning  power,  and  they  are  seeking 
a  chance  to  be  productive  citizens.  I  hope 
no  one  will  ever  misunderstand  or  fall  to  see 
that  disabled  veterans  are  contributing  to 
this  country's  strength  today  as  they  did  to 
lu  security  in  time  of  war. 

The  DAV  program,  then,  is  both  vital 
and  successful.  And  with  every  new 
dawn  in  Asia,  the  needs  that  program 
was  designed  to  fill  are  increasing.  The 
DAV  deserves  the  support  of  every  true 
American  in  its  efforts  to  fill  those  needs. 


Again,  on  this  34th  anniversary  dAjr, 
I  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  I  thank  them 
for  their  unselfish  service  to  their  fellow 
man  and  to  their  Nation.  And  I  extend 
to  them  my  slncerest  good  wishes  for  the 
continued  success  of  their  chosen  mis- 
sion in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  America  is 
fortunate  In  having  an  organization  such 
as  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  which 
has  well  served  the  Interests  of  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  men  who  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  Nation's  battles. 

In  the  34  years  since  Congress  con- 
ferred a  charter,  the  DAV  ha.j  given  free 
assistance  to  disabled  veterans  and  their 
families  In  obtaining  medical  care,  hos- 
pitalization, disability  compensation,  re- 
habilitation. Job  training,  and  employ- 
ment. 

Its  good  worics  In  these  areas,  sup- 
ported by  Income  from  the  very  useful 
Idento-tag  service  furnished  to  Ameri- 
can motorists,  has  been  supplemented  by 
wise  and  constructive  sxipport  for  legisla- 
tive measures  to  aid  disabled  vaterans. 

The  DAV  members  themselves,  men 
who  have  sacrificed  their  physical  well- 
being  in  defense  of  their  country,  are  liv- 
ing reminders  for  all  of  us  of  the  cost  of 
malntairing  our  freedoms. 

I  am  pro\ui  and  pleased  that  50  of  the 
1.834  local  chi4>ters  of  the  DAV  and 
some  4.600  of  its  231,000  members  are 
located  in  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin. 

I  wish  the  DAV  continued  success  in 
its  excellent  work  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues today  in  commemorating  the 
34th  anniversary  of  the  charter  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

The  more  than  231,000  members  of  the 
DAV  can  be  Justly  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  past  34  years.  The 
literally  millKxis  of  veterans  who  have 
been  assisted  by  the  organization  bear 
ample  witness  to  the  efficiency  and  de- 
votion which  has  characterized  the  DAV 
since  its  inception. 

At  a  time  when  the  need  for  highly 
skilled  and  efficient  people  is  growing  at 
an  astounding  rate  it  is  important  to  note 
that  thousands  of  disabled  veterans,  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  relegated  to 
a  mere  existence,  are  occupying  highly 
Important  and  sensitlVe  positions  thanks 
to  the  assistance  they  have  received  from 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

I  salute  the  DAV  for  all  its  programs, 
and  Join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  them 
many  more  successful  years  of  service 
to  our  disabled  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the 
rest  of  our  colleagues,  I  am  proud  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  event  in  which  Congress 
pays  tribute  to  the  commendable  work 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  lam 
especially  proud  on  this  occasion  because 
the  current  DAV  national  commander  Is 
my  good  friend  and  fellow  Ma^Iander, 
Claude  L.  Callegary,  who  has  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing attorneys  ef  Baltimore. 

I  know  that  all  of  the  2,329  Maryland 
members  of  the  DAV,  who  make  up  the 
24  chapters  throughout  the  State,  are  as 
proud  of  Claude  Callegary  as  I  am  for 
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the  work  he  has  done  during  his  tenure 
in  ofllee. 

Since  its  founding  on  ChristmaB  Day, 
1919.  by  a  small,  dedicated  group  of  dis- 
abled veterans,  the  DAY  has  continued 
to  swell  its  ranks  imtll  today  its  mem- 
bership totals  over  230.000. 

During  this  period,  the  organization 
has  performed  a  niunber  of  ranarkable 
services  in  behalf  of  all  disabled  vet- 
erans. Pertiaps  its  most  widely  known 
activity  is  the  distribution  of  miniature 
license  plates  for  use  on  key  rings. 
Through  this  activity  the  DAY  has  been 
able  to  return  over  a  million  sets  of  lost 
car  keys  to  their  owners.  And  also 
through  this  activity,  millions  of  the  rest 
of  us  have,  by  retuxiilng  a  contributlcxi 
to  the  DAY  along  with  the  auto  tag  reg- 
istration card,  have  been  able  to  express 
our  appreciation  for,  and  support  of.  the 
work  of  this  organization. 

But  probably  the  most  important  work 
of  the  Disabled  American  Yeterans  is  its 
National  Service  Program  through 
which  120  full-time  national  service  of- 
ficers help  all  disabled  veterans  get  the 
help  they  need  in  medical  care,  rehabili- 
tation, compensaticm.  Job-training,  em- 
ployment, and  insurance.  These  men, 
usually  disabled  veterans  themselves, 
work  long,  hard  hours.  They  are  highly 
skilled  specialists  who  have  first-hand 
knowledge  of  veterans  legislation  and  of 
its  subsequent  administration.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  national  service  offi- 
cers, over  1.500,000  claims  have  been 
handled  for  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  war,  I  again  salute  the  work  of 
the  Disabled  American  Yeterans  on  their 
34th  anniversary  of  their  cmgressional 
charter. 

Mr.  STALBAmc  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  17,  1966,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  celebrated  the  S4th  anniversary 
as  a  congressional  chartered  national 
veterans  organization. 

The  members  of  the  DAY  have  won  the 
highest  reject  and  full  admiration  of  all 
Americans.  The  superb  record  of  the 
DAY  in  helping  wartime  disabled  vet- 
erans is  forever  etched  into  the  pages  of 
our  Nation's  history. 

It  alao  is  recognised  that  the  DAY  has 
been  a  singularly  powerful  and  eloquent 
voice  for  veterans  who  alone  know  the 
price  of  war  and  the  sacrifices  of  battle 
against  all  enemies  of  freedom. 

I  commend  the  DAY  for  its  34  years  of 
continuous  service  to  America's  wartime 
disabled  veterans  and  their  astountUng 
record  of  achievement  in  helping  in  mat- 
ters of  employment,  compensation,  hos- 
pitalization, home  loans,  education,  and 
every  one  of  the  other  vital  issues  that 
affect  the  veteran's  social  and  economic 
welfare. 

The  DAY  must  be  credited  with  keep- 
ing in  proper  perspective  this  country's 
goal  of  world  peace  and  the  need  for 
keeping  the  flame  of  patriotism  burning 
despite  apathy,  fear,  and  sometimes  weak 
resolve. 

Members  of  the  DAY  are  working  con- 
tinuously to  make  tallow  Americans  al- 
ways aware  of  our  Nation's  historic  posi- 
tion as  the  champion  of  individual  free- 
dom through  democratic  government. 


The  tragic  fight  against  aggression  in 
South  Yletnam  today  is  proof  that  this 
Nation  win  not  let  freedom's  cause  go 
undefended.  The  DAY  is  performing  an 
outstanding  task  in  supporting  this  Qov- 
emment  in  the  fight  against  the  tentacles 
of  communism  and  also  doing  its  ut- 
most in  insuring  that  veterans  will  not  be 
forgotten  soldiers. 

I  salute  the  DAY  and  wish  it  contin- 
iiing  success  in  Its  work  of  furthering 
legislation  objectives  for  veterans.  Their 
sacrifices  and  xmselflsh  elforts  are  in  the 
finest  tradition  of  men  who  have  de- 
fended their  country  on  the  battlefield. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  the  Disabled  American  Yeterans 
celebrated  its  34th  anniversary  as  a  con- 
gressionally  chartered  national  veterans 
organization.  I  would  like  to  Join  with 
our  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
dedicated  group  of  American  war 
veterans. 

On  June  17,  1932,  during  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  72d  Congress,  this  body  ap- 
proved Public  Law  186  which  incorpo- 
rated the  Disabled  American  Yeterans 
as  a  Federal,  nonprofit  organization. 
Since  that  time  the  DAY  has  become  the 
ofllcial  voice  of  the  disabled  veterans. 
Although  it  was  organized  by  a  small 
group  of  disabled  veterans  of  World  War 
I.  it  now  has  more  than  231,000  mem- 
bers— veterans  of  both  World  Wars,  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  our  present  struggle 
in  Yletnam. 

Since  1920  the  DAY  has  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  proposing  and  promoting  pro- 
grams benefldal  to  disabled  veterans, 
llils  flne  organization  has  also  bran  a 
leader  in  assisting  the  handlcapi)ed  in 
general  and  in  providing  voluntary  serv- 
ice to  hospitalized  veterans  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  Join  in  honoring  the  DAY  and 
wishing  it  many  years  of  continued  suc- 
cess in  its  imiMrtant  woik. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day. June  16.  1966,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives paid  tribute  to  an  organiza- 
tion which  should  occupy  a  place  of  siie- 
cial  honor  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
all  Americans:  an  organization  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  those  individuals  who 
have  sacriflced  so  much  in  serving  their 
country — the  disabled  American  veter- 
ans. Last  'nnirsday  was  DAY  day  on 
the  mil,  and  it  is  a  great  prlvflege  for 
me  to  express  my  gratitude  at  this  time 
for  all  that  the  DAY  has  accomplished. 

On  June  17,  1932,  the  72d  Congress 
granted  a  charter  to  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Yeterans  as  a  national  service  veter- 
ans organization.  This  charter  served 
as  a  tangible  recognition  of  the  DAY  as 
the  primary  American  organization  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  our  wartime 
injured  and  disabled. 

I  am  sure  that  few  Americans  of  that 
period  had  any  idea  of  how  badly  this 
Nation  would  need  such  a  service  orga- 
nization in  the  decades  which  were  to  fol- 
low. The  assistance  which  national  serv- 
ice  officers  of  the  DAY  were  called  on  to 
provide  to  disabled  veterans  and  their 
families — members  and  nonmonbers 
alike — in  the  ensuing  years  was  stagger- 
ing in  its  magnitude.  In  meeting  this 
challenge,  the  DAY  fully  Justified  the 


trust  placed  In  It  by  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

Today  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans have  231.000  members  affiliated  with 
more  than  1.800  local  chapters.  These 
members,  as  well  as  other  injured  and 
disabled  veterans,  receive  free  assistance 
in  obtaining  medical  care,  hospitaliza- 
tion, disability  c(Hnpensatl(»i,  rehabilita- 
tion. Job  training,  employment,  and  home 
loans — all  at  no  expense  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

No  one  can  predict  what  need  the 
Nation  will  have  for  DAY  services  in  the 
years  ahead.  Of  one  thing  we  can  be 
sure:  the  DAY  will  be  ready  if  the  need 
arises.  For  this  assurance  and  for  a 
magnificent  record  of  performance,  I 
stand  to  honor  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  on  this  special  day. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  34th  anniversary  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  I  would  particularly 
like  to  praise  the  work  of  the  DAY  chsp- 
ters  in  my  district,  the  Third  District  of 
Georgia. 

Throughout  the  year,  these  chapters 
work  diligently  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
war  disabled.  Their  programs  are 
varied  and  widespread.  DAY  members 
attend  memorial  services  for  veterans, 
visit  patients  at  both  veterans  and  Aimy 
hospitals,  coimsel  servicemen  who  are 
in  the  hospitals,  counsel  the  servicemen's 
dependents  at  their  homes,  and  contrib- 
ute financially  to  hospitals  all  over  the 
State,  such  as  Mllledgevllle.  Thomasvllle. 
and  Dublin. 

Members  of  the  DAY  represent,  with- 
out charge,  the  veteran  and  his  family 
in  claims  for  benefits:  they  make  regu- 
lar financial  donations  to  commutdty 
recreation  projects,  children's  homes,  and 
schools. 

The  DAY  was  formed  as  an  independ- 
ently siistalned  service  organization,  and 
through  the  years,  the  organization  has 
remained  solely  supported  by  member- 
ship dues,  contributions  from  private  in- 
dustry and  other  outside  contributions. 
In  short,  the  DAY  unselfishly  offers  Itself 
to  champion  the  needs  and  problems  of 
all  disabled  veterans. 

I  am  tremendously  proud  to  be  able  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  fine  group  which  works 
on  behsdf  of  those  who  caimot  easily  help 
themselves. 

Mr.  RONCAIJO.  -Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
ewedally  fitting  that  today.  "DAY  Day 
on  the  mil."  we  Members  of  the  House 
remember  with  deep-felt  appreciation 
the  brave  men  who  have  been  disabled  in 
the  defense  of  their  country. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  fought  in  bat-^ 
tie  comes  a  fecial  regard  for  those  who 
still  carry  with  them  the  grim  reminders 
of  war.  They  have  dearly  paid  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  freedom  and  rightly 
deserve  the  honor  and  gratitude  of  the 
Nation. 

In  its  relatively  short  history,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Yeterans  has  made  a 
profound  contribution  to  the  wdl-being 
ofveterans.  Fanned  by  200  Wrarkl  War  I 
veterans  oa  Christmas  Day  In  1919,  the 
DAY  has  grown  to  beoune  the  largest 
single  veterans  organization  of  wartime 
Injured  and  dlaablMl  fai  both  the  United 
States  and  the  world. 
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Tbday  we  eommemoraw  the  34th  an- 
niversary of  the  granting  of  the  con- 


gressional charter  to 
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tion and  all  other  Fede«4l  agencies  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  advancing  and 
improving  the  condition,  health,  and 
interest  of  all  disabled  veterans." 

The  DAY  has  nobly  served  this  goal. 
It  has  sponsored  nearly  M.  the  beneficial 
leglslati(Hi  affecting  diaAbled  veterans 
tnd  has  been  of  immeanirable  personal 
assistance  to  the  231,Oo6{  members  and 
their  families.  1 1 

On  this  day  of  special '  significance,  I 
salute  the  leadership  and  members  of 
the  Disabled  Americah  Yeterans.  I 
conmiend  each  one  for  a  Job  well  done — 
in  peace  and  in  war — and  extend  sincere 
best  wishes  for  continued  success  in  their 
most  worthy  cause.  l . 

Mr.  JONES  of  AlabanU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  Join  in  the  tributes  to  the 
Disabled  American  Vetdrans  who  are 
celebrating  the  34th  aniUversary  of  the 
granting  of  a  congressloruil  charter. 

The  service  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  to  those  who  ha,ve  been  disabled 
In  the  defense  of  our  l^ation  and  the 
widows,  orphans,  and  d 
disabled  extends  beyond 
tlod  to  the  Initial  orgi 
DAV  in  1919. 

Through  the  years,  this  needs  for  this 
orRanlzatlon  increased  and  the  DAV  re- 
sponded with  expanded  services  to  that 
brave  and  most  gallant  group — those  who 
dally  bear  the  scars  of  battle  in  the  de- 
tease  of  the  United  Sta 

The  Congress,  in  193: 
DAV  "to  advance  the  inl 
for  the  betterment  of 
Jured,  and  disabled  vetei 
ate  with  the  UB.  Yetei 
Uon,  and  all  other  Fedei-id  agencies  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  advancing  and  im- 
proving the  conditicm.  hq^lth.  and  Inter- 
est of  all  disabled  vetera>is." 

Through  a  professional  staff  of  na- 
tional service  officers  in  all  regimal  of- 
fices of  the  Veterans'  Adimnlstration.  the 
DAY  has  represented  dififibled  veterans, 
whether  a  member  of 
•nd  their  families,  in 
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the  veterans  or  the  Fedei 
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fnm  of  the  DAY  in  rehabilitaUon.  Job 
"■alnlng.  and  employment  of  handi- 
capped and  disabled  veterans  is  also  note- 
worthy. While  this  serrjce  is  of  direct 
bttieflt  to  the  veterani  |  involved,  the 
whole  community  gains  ia  the  veterans 
make  valuable  ccmtritiktioos  to  the 
economy.  ' 

On  the  34th  armiversjajry  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veteranci  ( torporate  char- 
ter. I  want  to  congratula  te  the  ravanlza- 
w>n  for  its  service  to  vetsrans  and  to  the 
Nation. 

I  salute  those  gaUant  J  idlvlduals,  who 
nave  suffered  «n— t^^tng  :Djuzlea  In  an- 


swering the  Nation's  call  for  defense  in 
times  of  conflict,  and.  with  the  millions 
of  f ^ow  citizens.  I  offer  my  gratitude. 

Mr.McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  16 
was  designated  DAY  Day  on  the  w"i, 
and.  In  celebration  of  the  34th  anniver- 
sary of  the  granting  of  the  congressional 
charter  to  the  Disabled  American  Yet- 
erans, it  Is  a  fitting  opportunity  to  pay 
public  tribute  to  this  fine  organization 
for  its  record  of  achievement  in  serving 
America's  wartime  disabled  since  its 
founding  on  Christmas  Day  in  1919. 

When  a  dedicated  group  of  World 
War  I  disabled  veterans  formed  this  fine 
organization  in  Cincinnati,  there  were 
a  mere  200  members.  Today,  its  mem- 
bership roUs  contain  more  than  231.000 
in  1,834  local  chapters  throughout  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions. 

Chartered  by  the  Congress  in  1932 
"to  advance  the  interest  and  work  for 
the  betterment  of  all  wounded,  injured, 
and  disabled  veterans"  and  "to  cooperate 
with  the  UJS.  Veterans'  Administration 
and  all  other  Federal  agencies  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  advancing  and  improving 
the  condition,  health,  and  interest  of  all 
disabled  veterans,"  it  can  be  said  in  com- 
plete Justification  that  the  DAY  has  un- 
swervingly striven  toward  those  stated 
goals  and  has  achieved  them. 

This  single-purpose,  nonpartisan  or- 
ganization whose  sole  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide service  and  assistance  to  the  war- 
time disabled,  his  widow,  orphtuos.  and 
dependents,  has  given  free  assistance  to 
more  than  1.600,000  disabled  veterans 
and  their  families  In  obtaining  medical 
care,  hospitalization,  disability  compen- 
sation, rehabilitation.  Job  trsdning,  and 
employment  throughout  its  existence. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  DAY 
marks  this  Important  milestone.  I  am 
pleased  to  help  mark  this  occasion  by 
publicly  lauding  the  selfless  work  of  the 
organization  and  its  officials  in  the  name 
of  the  thousands  of  men  from  New  Jer- 
sey's Second  District,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  who  have,  over  the 
yean,  received  many  typea  of  assistance 
as  a  result  of  the  organization's  excellent, 
much-needed  programs. 

Mr.PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  commemorating 
the  34th  aimiversary  of  the  granting  of 
the  congressional  charter  id  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Tbia  very  outstanding  organization  was 
founded  47  years  ago  this  coming  Christ- 
mas Day,  when  a  gathering  of  200  World 
War  I  disabled  veterans  met  in  Cin- 
ciimati,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  DAY  has  a 
membership  of  more  than  231.000.  a 
tribute  to  the  task  the  organization  has 
imdertaken — and  I  quote  their  charter: 
"to  advance  the  interest  and  w(»-k  for 
the  betterment  of  all  wounded,  injured, 
and  disabled  veterans,  to  cooperate  with 
the  TJS.  Veterans'  AdmlnMration  and  all 
other  Federal  agencies  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  advancing  and  improving  the 
coiuUtlons.  health,  and  interest  of  all  dis- 
abled veterans." 

Tlie  DAY  is  a  single-putpQse,  nonparti- 
san organization,  whose  sole  purpose  Is 
to  provide  service  and  assistance  to  the 
wartime  dtBal>led,  his  widow,  on^ans, 
and  dependents. 


Shiee  the  end  of  World  War  n,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  DAV  has  given  free  assist- 
ance to  more  than  1,500.000  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  families  in  obtaining 
medical  care,  ho^tallzation.  dlsalilllty 
compensation,  rehabilitation.  Job  train- 
ing, and  employment. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  DAV  in  the  area 
of  beneflcial  legislation  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  the  last  46 
years. 

So  It  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  happy 
to  Join  in  saluting  this  group  ot  citizen- 
veterans  who  Just  last  Friday.  June  17. 
celebrated  the  34th  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  their  charter. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  niincris.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  one  time  or  another,  every  Mem- 
b^  of  Congress  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  note  pers<»ially  the  valuable  contribu- 
tions, and  the  fine  accomplishments  and 
achievements  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  organization  in  our  Nation. 

On  June  17.  1966.  the  DAY  celebrated 
Its  34  years  of  continuous  service  to 
America's  wartime  disabled  veterans.  In 
observing  its  position  on  legislation.  In 
knowing  Its  members,  I  have  gotten  a 
sense  of  singleness  of  purpose.  The  con- 
centration of  energies  is  complete,  and 
its  focus  is  the  improvement  of  life  for 
the  disabled  veteran. 

The  DAY  has  done  brilliantly  at  the 
task  it  set  for  itself.  It  is  completely 
self-supporting,  and  has  never  asked  for 
Federal  funds  to  maintain  its  staff  of 
consultants,  who  provide  much-needed 
skills  and  Information  for  the  dIsaUed 
veteran.  Membership  in  the  organiza- 
tion Is  not  required  to  receive  Its  he4>, 
and  so  far  it  has  serviced  directly  over 
1^  million  recipients. 

The  DAY  exists  to  protect  our  men 
who  have  lost  what  can  never  be  r^aced 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  Its  mem- 
bers are  proud  men.  and  they  are  Inde- 
pendent. They  ask  tor  nothing  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled.  Their  organization 
is  self-supp(»ting  financially  and  self- 
helping  vocati(mally.  DLsabllity  is  one 
of  tile  most  hc»Tible  prices  of  the  defense 
of  South  Yletnam,  J\ist  as  it  was  in  otur 
previous  wars,  but  we  are  fortunate  that 
such  a  proud  organization  as  the  DAY 
exists  to  serve  the  disabled. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Congress  recog- 
nizes the  DAY  for  its  past  accomplish- 
ments and  the  character  and  generosity 
of  its  membership  in  helping  one  another 
and  assisting  people  with  similar  prob- 
lems. I  congratulate  tills  group  and  I 
wish  it  the  best  in  Its  future  efforts. 

Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans upon  the  occasion  of  their  34tii 
anniversary  of  the  granting  of  a  con- 
gressional charter  by  the  Congress. 

The  DAY,  throuc^out  its  lifetime,  has 
been  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  dis- 
abled veteran  and  his  dQ>endents.  It 
Is  recognized  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration In  the  handling  of  cases  before 
It,  and  It  has  received  warm  pralK  and 
commendation  for  its  effective  presenta- 
tions. It  is  the  only  veterans'  organiza- 
tion that  employs  and  supervises  the 
work  of  national  service  officers  on  a 
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naUonwlde  basis  to  aid  the  disabled  ret- 
eran  in  Tailous  matters  affecting  his  well 
being. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  have 
been  in  the  tontrotA  in  our  Nation's 
struggle  against  totalitarism  in  all  its 
forms.  It  has  always  suiiparted  the 
rights,  freedom,  and  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

Formed  34  yean  ago.  the  DAV  is  not 
Just  another  organisation  of  veterans 
that  have  worn  the  xmiform  in  time  of 
war.  It  was  organised  to  serve  the  in- 
dividual and  the  Nation,  which  it  has 
done  and  continues  to  do  with  distinc- 
tion. These  veterans  have  fought  for 
their  Nation  in  wartime  and  they  con- 
tinue to  serve  it  in  peace. 

The  voice  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  is  a  respected  one.  and  its  legis- 
lative objectives  have  been  sound  and 
responsible. 

It  is  through  organizations  such  as 
this  that  service  to  our  Nation  and  its 
heritage  can  best  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  Join  with  my  coUeagrues 
in  saluting  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans on  the  occasion  of  their  34th  an- 
niversary. From  a  small  beginning  in 
1919  to  its  present  status  as  the  largest 
veterans_organization  for  wartime  in- 
jured and  disabled,  the  DAV  has  per- 
sonified for  American  fighting  men  the 
image  of  gallantry  in  action,  patriotism, 
and  devotion  to  duty. 

The  helpful  assistance  which  the  DAV 
offers  to  veterans  and  their  families  in  ob- 
taining medical  care  and  hospitalization, 
as  well  as  in  their  efforts  to  secure  ade- 
quate compensation,  rehabilitation.  Job 
training,  and  employment  illustrates  be- 
yond description  the  faithful  dedication 
with  which  they  administer  to  their 
comrades. 

Unfortunately  for  many  in  our  coun- 
try, the  beacon  of  American  patriotism 
has  dimmed.  Altogether  too  frequently 
student  disorders,  draft-dodging  and 
draft  card  burnings  conmiand  the  spot- 
light. But — even  though  he  does  not 
appear  frequently  in  news  headlines — 
I  hope  it  can  never  be  said  that  the  dis- 
abled veteran  is  forgotten  or  is  in  the 
process  of  being  forgotten  by  the  genera- 
tion whose  blessings  he  contributed  so 
much  to  perpetuate.  The  memory  of 
those  resolute  Americans  wiio  gave  their 
lives  or  who  suffered  lasting  disability  to 
insure  the  continuation  of  our  demo- 
cratic principles  must  not  fade  before 
the  shameful  picture  of  civil  disobedience 
and  anarchy. 

We  as  Americans  must  never  forget 
the  moral  commitments  expected  of  us 
as  a  free  and  democratic  society.  Those 
commitments  Include  much  more  than 
pr(4;>er  consideration  for  America's  dis- 
abled veterans.  They  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  America  will  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  way  of  life  for  which 
they  sacrificed.  In  all  of  this  we  shotild 
insure  that  the  needs  of  the  disabled 
veterans  and  their  families  are  properly 
and  adequately  provided  for  by  a  grate- 
ful Nation.  Then  these  courageous 
Americans  can  look  oat  on  a  well-ordered 
and  law  abiding  Nation  and  say  with 
Justifiable  pride.  "We  helped  to  make 
this  and  we  have  no  regrets." 


Blr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  honoring 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  on  their 
34th  anniveraary  of  achievement,  of 
which  we  take  note  this  month. 

No  country  has  sought  so  steadfastly 
to  avoid  war  nor  fought  more  valiantly 
whm  the  call  came  than  the  United 
States.  Atlhough  our  land  has  escaped 
the  acars  of  battle,  our  young  men  have 
not.  Himdred  of  thousands  of  men  have 
returned  from  overseas  with  disabling  In- 
juries which  will  always  remind  them  of 
the  services  they  performed  for  the 
United  States. 

In  1919,  the  Congress  chartered  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  to  speak  for 
these  men,  and  through  these  34  years  it 
has  eloquently  reminded  us  of  our  debt 
to  them. 

nom  a  handful  of  veterans,  the  DAV 
has  grown  to  its  present  231,000  monbers. 
These  men.  disabled  veterans  themselves, 
represent  other  dlsalded  veterans  and 
th^  families,  without  charge,  whether 
the  claimant  Is  a  DAV  member  or  not. 
The  DAV  also  works  on  programs  for  the 
handicapped  and  voluntary  services  for 
hoq?italized  veterans  across  the  country. 
In  addition,  the  DAV  actively  sponsors 
national  legislation  beneficially  affecting 
disabled  veterans. 

So,  Mr.  I^>eaker,  It  is  with  pleasure  that 
I  rise  to  congratulate  the  DAV  for  its 
years  of  service  and  accomplishment. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  beoi  said  that  the  highest  of  dis- 
tinctions is  service  to  others.  It  is  fitting, 
therefore,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
34th  anniversary  of  the  chartering  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans'  organiza- 
tion by  the  72d  Congress,  we  in  the  89th 
Congress  pause  to  honor  the  men  of  the 
DAV  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  provide 
dedicated  service  to  the  wartime  disabled, 
their  widows,  orphans,  and  dependents. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the 
DAV  national  olBcers  located  in  Veterans' 
Administration  regional  offices  through- 
out the  country,  most  of  whom  are  them- 
selves disabled  veterans,  have  provided 
free  assistance  to  more  than  1,500.000 
disabled  veterans  of  all  of  our  wars,  and 
their  families,  in  obtaining  medical  care, 
hospitalization,  disability  compensation, 
rehabilitation.  Job  training,  and  employ- 
ment, and  have  been  sponsors  of  nearly 
all  legislation  affecting  veterans  bene- 
fits. An  example  of  one  of  their  projects 
is  the  presentation  recenUy  by  the  DAV 
Greater  Pittsburgh  Chapter  No.  8  of  a 
TV  set,  radio,  and  dishwasher  to  the  day 
center  located  in  the  VA  regional  crfBce  of 
the  new  Federal  building  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  The  day  center  assists 
veterans,  most  of  whom  have  been  con- 
fined to  hospitals  for  a  long  time,  to  re- 
turn to  a  normal  pattern  of  living 
through  programs  of  recreation,  sports, 
and  discussions  which  will  rebuild  per- 
sonality strengths. 

Though  the  DAV  was  chartered  as  a 
Federal,  nonprofit  organization  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  the  disabled  veteran, 
it  receives  no  Federal  support  and  Is 
maintained  through  membership  dues 
and  moneys  reeeived  through  the  sale  of 
Idento-Tags.  the  familiar  miniature  li- 
cense plates  which  when  registered  by  a 
return  card  assure  the  return  of  lost  au- 


tomoUle  keys.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues, and  all  motorists,  in  keeping 
with  the  celebration  of  DAV  Day  on  the 
Hill,  to  participate  In  this  worthy  re- 
habUitotlon  effort. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday,  June  17.  the  DisaUed 
American  Veterans  cdebrmtes  its  34th 
aimiversary  as  a  natiimal  veterans  orga- 
nization chartered  by  the  Omigress  of 
the  United  States. 

With  my  colleagues  in  the  Craigress, 
I  want  to  Join  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
fine  organization.  It  tias  c<Hitributed  to 
the  welfare  (rf  disabled  American  service- 
men and  to  the  strength  and  progress  of 
our  Nation. 

In  the  fast  moving  20th  coitury  world 
in  which  we  live,  it  has  become  necessary 
for  even  the  most  IsMulable  groups  to  or- 
gEUiize  if  they  have  to  liave  any  success  in 
achieving  their  objectives.  Compelled  by 
such  necessity,  a  group  of  battle-scarred 
veterans  of  World  War  I  met  in  Cincin- 
nati, Olilo,  in  1919  to  laimch  a  construc- 
tive program  to  bring  to  the  Nation's  at- 
tention some  of  the  problems  which  con- 
fronted them. 

Led  by  the  late  Judge  Robert  S.  Marx, 
this  small  group  of  200  disabled  veterans 
set  about  to  assist  their  fellow  veterans 
and  became  the  voice  through  which 
their  concerns  might  be  heard.  The 
achievements  which  they  have  made  in 
this  cause  have  been  an  important  reason 
why  this  organization  has  become  the 
largest  single  veterans  organization  of 
wartime  injured  and  disabled,  both  In  the 
Nation  and  the  world,  with  a  member- 
ship of  over  230,000. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
chartered  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans in  1932  and  today  many  of  us  in 
the  Congress  join  in  the  commemoration 
of  the  34th  £uiniversay  of  the  granting 
of  the  congressional  charter  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

Since  the  organization  was  founded 
and  chartered,  Mr.  (Speaker,  its  aim  has 
always  been  to  aid  disabled  veterans  and 
their  depimdents.  Today  this  task  Is  be- 
ing undertaken  by  a  staff  of  150  pro- 
fessionally trained  national  service  offi- 
cers, each  one  a  disabled  veteran  paid  by 
the  organization  Itself.  These  national 
service  officers  working  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  have  assisted  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  disabled  veterans  and 
thehr  families  in  obtaining  medical  care, 
hospitalization,  disability  compensation, 
rehabilitation.  Job  training,  and  employ- 
ment. 

In  performing  these  many  varied  tasks, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  al- 
though it  requires  considerable  numbers 
of  people,  money,  and  facilities,  have 
done  it  (HI  tlielr  own.  The  Disabled  Vet- 
erans receive  no  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. While  it  does  use  the  regional  of- 
fices of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  it 
pays  its  own  employees  and  officers  who 
serve  all  disabled  veterans  and  not  only 
members  of  the  DAV. 

In  this  year  then,  which  has  seen  re- 
newed concern  for  the  veteran  result  to 
a  new  OI  bill,  may  I  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans on  their  past  accomplishmenu, 
and  wish  them  success  In  the  future  m 
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of  Americans 


aftermath  of 
this  century, 
the  34th 
by  the  72d 
tes.  Its  task 
represent  the 
the   disabled 


their  oideavors  on  b^udf 

In  whom  we  should  all  tal  :^  pride. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  ^Miker,  during  a 
time  of  roiewed  Invotvet  i  mt  by  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  in  morl^l  confilct.  It  Is 
especially  fitting  and  pttHMr  feu:  us  to  rec- 
ognize and  pay  honor  Ha,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  an  oijganlzatlon  long 
dedicated  to  the  service  df  assisting  vet- 
erans and  the  dependents  of  soldiers  dis- 
abled or  killed  in  the  defense  of  our  free- 
dom. 

Founded  in  1919  in 
the  first  brutal  conflict 
the  DAV  last  week 
anniversary  of  its  cha: 
Congress  of  the  United 
Is  both  noble  and  vii 
Interest  and  welfare  o: 
American  veteran,  to  InMire  that  these 
brave  men  who  have  giveh  so  much  for 
their  country  are  duly  remembered  by  a 
grateful  dtizouy.  I ; 

Today,  the  DAV  rollcall  of  over  230.000 
men  counts  among  its  members  veterans 
of  both  World  Wars,  the  Korean  conflict, 
and  the  current  Vietnam  jconfrontatlon. 
To  these  members  and  to :  ol  disabled  vet- 
erans regardless  of  monb  ii'ship,  the  DAV 
Is  available  to  provide  ex{  ^ft  counsel  and 
r^resentation  to  assist  veterans  in  ob- 
taining their  Just  comc^nsation  and 
benefits  for  the  wounds  tuley  received  in 
the  service  of  our  country. 

Even  more  so.  the  DAV  does  not  merely 
Insure  proper  benefits  for  the  disabled. 
It  works  also  to  attain  Productive  em- 
ployment for  these  men  hy  making  em- 
ployers aware  of  the  many  skills  which 
the  disabled  possess.  Who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  miniature  DAV  license  plate 
tags  which  have  led  to  the  return  of  over 
ft  million  sets  of  lost  keys  throughout  the 
land?  Programs  such  as  this  provide  em- 
ployment for  the  disablM  and  Niables 
the  DAV  to  function  aa  a  self-reliant, 
nonprofit  organization  co^dmendably  free 
from  reliance  on  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  fw  operating  funds. 

For  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  the 
DAV  merits  our  special  regard.    Since 
1930,  it  has  played  a 
*onhip  of  nearly  all 
fit  to  disabled  veterans 
responsibility  which  has 
highest  esteem  from  wl 

As  we  note  this  annl' 
we  can  be  readily 
•Ued  American  Veterans 

provide  a  voloe  of  reason  , . 

blghly  deserving  of  attentlbn  as  a  worUiy 
representative  of  the  many  men  who 
have  given  and  will  con^mue  to  give  of 
themselves  in  the  service  Of  their  country. 

Un.  GREEN  of  OregozLi  Mr.  Speaker, 
wis  week  we  are  honorlni  ;|the  waA  done 
on  behalf  of  the  veterans  W  this  country 
jW  the  Disabled  Veterans  of  America,  an 
mstltution  incorporated  l|y  Congress  34 
ye»n  ago  on  June  17. 

ITie  DAV  nianbers  t 
BMmbers  and  employs 
**ooal  service  oflloers  c 

States.   It  is  by  the ,. 

^  people  that  the  DA 
•Mewets  of  thow  who 
•t«nu^of  war. 

I  salute  these  men  wl 
ypedsetUe  claims 
"ntog  disabled 


.  role  In  spon- 

lon  of  bene- 
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effortB  have 
mlltton  de- 
and  their  de- 
cases  would 


have  been  hopeleeB  had  It  not  been  for 
their  efforts. 

It  is  a  misconception  that  veterans' 
bendtts  come  autcmaticaUy.  Veterans 
must  apply  and  be  rated  to  the  degree  of 
incapacitation  and  amount  of  eompoiaa- 
tion.  Formal  presmtations  must  be 
made  for  ben^ts. 

With  the  help  of  the  national  servlee 
officer  who  represents  the  veteran  and 
his  family  without  charge,  the  veteran  is 
able  to  secure  benefits  of  medical  care, 
rehabilitation,  compensation.  Job  train- 
ing, employment,  and  insurance. 

We  are  bideed  indebted  to  the  DAV 
which  has  worked  so  hard  on  behalf  of 
those  to  whom  all  of  us  are  deeply  and 
permanently  indebted. 

Mr.  PHTT.BIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
much  pleased  and  happy  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans on  this  34th  anniversary  of  the 
chartering  of  this  outstanding  organi- 
zation. 

The  DAV  was  established  in  1919, 
largely  through  the  vision  of  one  man. 
Judge  Robert  S.  Marx,  of  Cincinnati.  It 
held  its  first  national  convention  in  1921 
and  today  it  speaks  for  more  ttian  231,000 
members. 

Its  record  of  achievement  is  an  out- 
standing one.  Actively  supporting  all  of 
the  legislation  benefiting  disabled  vet- 
erans since  1920,  this  great  organization 
is  p8u-tlcularly  noted  for  its  successful 
campaign  in  behalf  of  the  emplojrment 
of  the  handicapped. 

DAV  leaders,  by  virtue  of  their  own 
disabilities,  know  only  too  Intimately  the 
problems  of  medical  care,  rehabilitation, 
compensation.  Job  training,  and  employ- 
ment that  must  be  faced  by  the  disabled 
veteran  and  therefore  are  in  a  unique 
position  to  help  find  solutions  to  these 
trying  problems. 

Though  most  of  the  aocomplishmmts 
of  the  DAV  are  concrete,  perhaps  the 
greatest  is  Immeasurable  and  Intangible, 
and  that  is  hope. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  hope  and 
the  great  part  it  played  in  raising  the 
morale,  lifting  the  spirit,  and  fortifying 
the  indmnitablc  courage  of  thousands  of 
disabled,  war-stricken  veterans,  scarred 
by  battle,  broken  In  body,  and  sometimes 
In  mind  by  the  heroic  struggle  against 
the  enemy. 

Giving  them  hope  and  renewed  courage 
to  hold  on,  so  to  speak,  and  to  continue 
to  face  up  to  the  proMems  of  serious 
handicaps  and  the  wounds  and  scars  of 
bloody  war  experleneea  durlt\g  the  poet- 
war  iieriod  when  DAV  was  founded,  was 
one  of  its  most  memorable  contributions 
to  the  cause  of  the  veteran. 

To  the  suffering  and  the  helpless,  DAV 
in  many  instances  brought  a  new  lease 
on  life,  a  new,  fresh  spirit,  a  resolve  to 
bear  up  when  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
surrender  to  the  pessimism  and  despair 
that  beset  them. 

So,  we  must  be  proud  to  recall,  not 
only  the  Invaluable  siqwort  of  DAV  of 
all  veterans  legislation,  but  also  the  tre- 
mendous morale-building  sendees,  yes. 
and  penonjJ  servtees,  which  this  great 
organlaatian  has  performed  for  so  many 
disabled  veterans.  Such  loyal,  effective 
devotion  to  a  cause  so  deeply  cherished 


by  the  American  people  is  something 
that  win  always  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered. 

I  would  like  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  observe  in  a  very  personal  sense  the 
deep  m>preelatlon  I  feel,  and  which  I 
know  is  shared  by  many  others,  for  the 
personal  assistance  that  has  been  ren- 
dered me  througiuxit  the  years  by  the 
great  leaders  of  the  DAV,  natkmal.  State, 
and  local.  In  working  out  vital  teglslatlve 
and  administrative  i»t>bl«n8  designed  to 
Implement  the  overall  veterans  program 
which  has  proved  to  be  so  conq^iicuously 
helpful  to  veterans  and  their  dear  ones. 
Without  this  aid.  which  is  unaelflshly 
given  me  by  DAV  and  fellow  veteran  or- 
ganizations, my  task  in  striving  for  the 
great  Magna  Carta  of  the  veterans' 
cause  and  other  very  important  work, 
would  have  been  inestibmbly  more  diffi- 
cult I  am  pleased  to  take  this  oppor- 
timlty  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  so 
many  times  before,  that  I  am  and  wiU 
always  be  very  grateful  to  the  leaders 
and  members  of  DAV  for  their  tremen- 
dous zeal,  loyalty,  devotion,  and  effec- 
tivenessjn  working,  striving,  and  fight- 
ing forlhe  disabled  veterans,  for  all  the 
veterans,  and  for  their  families. 

DAV  can  boast  of  some  of  the  greatest 
leaders  this  Nation  has  ever  known,  men 
of  courage  who  have  felt  the  stings  of 
battle,  men  of  compassion  who  have 
deeply  felt  for  their  stricken  comrades, 
men  of  vision  who  found  a  way  to  help 
them,  men  of  judg^nent,  ability,  and 
dogged  persistency  who  never  ceased 
their  labors  until  the  Job  at  hand  was 
accomplished  to  assist  those  who  so 
urgenUy  needed  help.  — 

The  services  of  these  men  at  eveiy 
level  is  needed  today  to  insure  that  the 
veterans'  cause  will  never  be  sw^t  under 
the  table  of  iitdifference  and  procrasti- 
nation, and  that  this  Government  will 
continue  to  discharge  In  f  nfiest  measure 
its  obllgatioo  to  those  who  put  country 
before  self,  and  who  upheld  freedom  In 
their  time,  just  as  other  gallant  Ameri- 
can boys  are  doing  today. 

To  all  these  courageous  moi,  these 
gleaning  patriots  of  this  great  Natkm, 
past  and  present,  I  tender  my  admira- 
tion, esteem,  and  gratitude  today,  and  I 
know  that  DAV  can  be  relied  upon  to 
carry  on  its  superb  work  for  those  who 
offered  their  all  on  the  altar  of  American 
patrlotlam. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  have  been  able  to  serve  our  coun- 
try in  time  of  war  have  a  special  under- 
standing of  the  real  spirit  in  which  the 
Congress  meets  to  commemorate  the 
34th  anniversary,  on  June  17, 1086,  of  the 
granting  of  the  congressional  charter  to 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  as  a 
national  servlee  veterans  organisation. 

It  is  slgrdficant  that  this  civilian  ef- 
fort, beginning  back  in  1919  following 
World  War  I,  was  first  organised  to  help 
America's  disabled  veterans,  veterans' 
widows,  orphans,  and  dependents  to 
band  together  with  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing each  otho-.  But,  this  was  only  a 
beginning.  During  World  War  n  eligi- 
bility was  exteiMled  to  any  American 
dtlzai  who  had  been  either  wounded, 
gassed,  injured,  or  disabled  by  reason  of 
active  service  in  the  Armed  Foroes  of  the 
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United  SUtes  or  of  acme  eoontry  allied 
with  It  during  time  of  war.  Today.  2 
million  war  veterans  are  receiving  dis- 
ability compensation  from  the  UJS.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  a  ticMit  many 
have  been  assisted  by  the  lecldative  and 
rehabllltaUve  activities  of  the  DAV. 

I  want  to  pay  particular  tribute  also 
to  the  spirit  in  which  these  services  are 
rendered  by  the  leadership  oi  the  DAV. 
This  organisation's  special  eantrlbutioo 
to  our  country  has  been  to  see  to  it  that 
all  ex-service  men  and  women  should 
have  the  benefit  of  expert  advice  and 
assistance  in  order  to  reaUce  their  rights 
after  discharge.  And  this  decision  was 
reached,  not  by  a  ukase  of  a  shigle  in- 
dividual but  in  a  democratic  way  by  a 
vote  at  the  DAV  National  Conventian  at 
LoulsvlUe,  Ky.,  In  June  1941. 

Hie  following  rteum^  of  some  of  the 
services  extended  by  the  nationwide  staff 
of  full-time  national  service  officers  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  for  a 
10-year  period  q^eaks  for  itself.  During 
that  decade,  2.527,647  claim  folders  were 
reviewed;  I.IM.ISI  rating  board  appear- 
ances were  held,  and  496,571  favorable 
awards  were  obtained.  This  represoited 
a  total  of  $178,416,000  in  Increased  cam- 
pensatlon  and  $426,233,252  in  monetary 
benefits  obtained. 

Such  advice  and  assistance  to  claim- 
ants, each  with  his  own  particular  prob- 
lem, may  take  a  few  minutes  or  countless 
hoiu^  It  may  include  such  services  as 
proving  entitlement,  adjusting  a  dis- 
ability rating,  medical  treatment,  ob- 
taining prosthetic  appliances,  and  voca- 
tional training.  It  calls  for  a  careful 
study  of  the  evidence  in  official  claims 
folders,  preparing  briefs,  and  »«>HTig 
presentation  to  claims  and  rating  boards. 
During  last  fall,  in  a  column  in  the  DAV 
magaitne.  which  goes  to  aU  members. 
Irving  Pelts,  national  service  director, 
summarised  the  workings  of  this  national 
service  program,  to  help  both  veterans 
and  the  Congress  to  understand  the  scope 
and  the  goals  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.    It  is  an  impressive  story. 

I  want.  too.  at  this  time,  to  pay  tribute 
to  Claude  Callegary.  the  national  com- 
mander of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. We  hear  much  today  about  the 
problems  faced  by  "school  drop-outs." 
Claude  CaUegary  was  a  "school  drop- 
out" back  in  the  1930's  when  he  was 
forced  to  leave  school  at  the  seventh- 
grade  level  in  order  to  help  support  his 
family.  Between  1936  and  1941  he  took 
any  Job  he  could  find — working  in  the 
Cotton  mills,  tending  filling  stations,  and 
driving  trucks.  Nine  months  befor« 
Peari  Harbor,  in  ICarch  1941.  Mr.  CaUe- 
gary volunteered  for  servioe  in  the  Army. 
After  serving  with  distinction  In  the 
Aleutians  he  was  ordered  in  1944  to  the 
South  Padflc  where,  in  October  of  that 
year,  he  was  one  of  only  three  survivors 
of  a  plane  crash  on  the  tiny  Pacific 
Island  of  Biak. 

While  recuperating  in  Army  hospitals 
he  9ent  his  time  stu^rlng  for  a  high 
school  diploma  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  ha  enrolled  In  the  University  of 
Uaiyland.  He  passed  the  Maryland  bar 
eams  In  1948.  ranging  among  the  top 
10  In  the  State.  At  pnsent.  In  addition 
to  playing  a  v«nr  aetirs  nde  In  veterans' 


albdrs.  he  is  a  senlrar  partner  In  his  own 
law  firm  and  a  recognized  expert  on  la- 
bor law.  On  his  return  from  a  recent 
visit  to  Vietnam.  Commander  Callegary 
had  this  to  say  about  our  servicemen  now 
stationed  there: 

In  tb«  couTM  of  my  vlaitatlon  to  th«  P»> 
dflo  the«t«r  of  operatlooa,  I  TlaltMt  our 
wounrdad  Mldlflra  In  Amw1«mn  and  Vletnam- 
•M  bosplUla  In  many  ar«M.  I  Biao  learned, 
o<  oourae,  that  then  are  new  hoepltalB  being 
opened  aa  quickly  aa  poulble  to  take  care  of 
the  additional  American  wounded.  During 
my  etopoff  at  DaNang,  I  watched  hundreds 
of  wounded  Ors  being  brought  out  by  hell- 
oopters  and  takeii  on  boepltal  plane*  for 
awlft  ahlpment  to  general  hoq;>ltaU.  I  spoke 
to  many  of  these  soldiers,  some  of  whom  were 
19  and  30  years  of  age,  and  they  were  all  very 
much  concerned  about  what  would  happen 
to  them  as  a  result  of  their  Impairment  when 
they  became  dvlllans  again. 

Cranmander  Callegary  gave  them  the 
only  answer  any  one  of  us  would  give. 
He  told  them  that  he  would  do  every- 
thing In  his  power  to  assist  them  in  over- 
coming thdr  wounds  so  that  they  could 
once  more  becixne  productive  monbers 
of  the  American  community. 

In  holding  "DAV  Day  on  the  Hill."  in 
which  we  have  set  aside  time  for  a  spe- 
cial ceremony  on  behalf  of  our  disabled 
veterans,  I  hope  the  Congress  purveys 
the  same  message  to  the  men  and  women 
who  have  suffered  Injury  in  the  service  of 
their  country  In  the  past— and  to  those 
n^o  are  now  serving  us  so  nobly  in  Viet- 
nam. We  want  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  assist  than. 

Mr.  ANDERSCm  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  the  occasion  of 
their  34th  anniversary,  which  will  be 
observed  tomorrow. 

Most  American  motorists  are  familiar 
with  the  DAV  as  a  result  of  the  ann^^ft^ 
idoato-tag  fund  a]»)eal.  While  thou- 
sands of  Americans  contribute  to  this 
outstaiullng  veterans  organization.  I 
wonder  how  many  are  fully  aware  of  the 
vital  woric  they  perform  for  America's 
wartime  disabled  veterans. 

They  serve  disabled  veterans,  members 
and  nonmembers  alike,  assuring  that 
they  are  receiving  the  Federal  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitied.  They  serve  also 
by  lending  their  support  and  influence  to 
legislation  which  makes  these  lieneflts 
possible.  Through  the  years  DAV  na- 
tional service  officers  have  helped  dls- 
al>led  veterans  process  over  1^  million 
individual  claims.  This  is  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  servioe  to  men  and  women 
who  have  truly  sacrificed  in  service  of 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  note  should  be  taken  of 
the  fact  that  the  DAV  employs  over  120 
full-time  national  service  (^cers,  in  every 
section  and  State  of  the  Nation,  in  order 
U>  effectively  serve  all  disabled  veterans. 
And.  they  carry  on  this  work  without 
benefit  of  Federal  subsidy  or  Federal  aid 
of  any  kind. 

I  am  well  aware  of  how  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  constantly  work  to 
assist  disabled  veterans  in  my  Stote  of 
Tennessee  and  I  want  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  humble  thanks  for  the  tremen- 
dous  contribution  they  are  making  and 
have  made  to  veterans  throughout  the 


country.    I  wish  them  every  success  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  SWEENK7.  Mr.  Speaker,  oq 
Christmas  Day  1919  there  was  estab- 
lished in  the  dty  of  Cincinnati  a  small 
organisation  designed  to  help  wounded 
and  sick  veterans  returning  fnHu  World 
War  I  adjust  to  civilian  life.  Under  the 
able  leadership  of  Judge  Robert  Marx 
the  200  veterans  formed  the  DAV.  The 
organization  grew  in  strength  and  de- 
votion to  public  service  and  in  1932,  34 
years  ago,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  granted  a  charter  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  DAV  has  certainly 
Justified  the  faith  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  put  in  them  by 
granting  a  charter.  They  have  helped 
1^  million  disabled  American  veterans 
to  adjust  to  a  new  life.  They  have 
helped  their  fellow  veterans  obtain 
needed  medical  care  and  hospital  treat- 
ment. They  have  hdped  their  com- 
rades obtain  Job  training  and  employ- 
ment where  otherwise  these  boys  return- 
ing from  the  wars  would  have  led  an  in- 
active and  sterile  life. 

The  amazing  part  of  the  story  of  the 
DAV,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  performed  their  services  without  re- 
ceiving 1  penny  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  $lVi  million  that  they 
spend  each  year  is  garnered  f  run  the  sale 
of  the  familiar  license  tegs  and  member- 
ship dues. 

It  is  important  that  we  tumor  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  DAV  as  it  is  important 
that  we  honor  the  men  who  have  so  ably 
fought  for  freedom  as  Woodrow  Wilson 
said: 

The  nation  that  forgets  Ite  defenders  vUl 
Itself  be  forgotten. 

In  these  times  as  In  the  past  we  look 
again  to  the  DAV  for  help.  The  orga- 
nization that  so  ably  served  our  boys  re- 
txumlng  from  Flanders,  from  Iwo  Jims, 
and  from  Pork  Chop  Hill  Is  now  being 
asked  to  help  the  250,000  men  fighting  In 
the  fields  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
231,000  men  that  make  up  the  DAV  will 
come  through  again  as  they  did  in  the 
past. 

To  these  brave  men  who  more  than  any 
others  exemplify  the  terrible  price  that 
this  Nation  has  had  to  pay  to  maintain 
our  liberty,  to  this  humanitarian  (»ga- 
nization  that  has  sacrified  so  much  so 
that  our  boys  may  not  be  forgotten,  Uils 
Nation  will  always  acknowledge  its  grati- 
tude.     

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Join  in  honoring  one  of  our  finest 
veterans  organizations  on  its  34th  an- 
niversary as  a  congressionally  chartered 
corporation.  On  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  Second  District  of  Iowa,  and  myself, 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  DAV 
for  ite  outstanding  woric  in  handlliu 
the  problems  of  our  disabled  ex-servloe- 
men,  their  widows,  and  (»phan  children. 

The  DAV  by  assisting  disabled  vet- 
erans in  applying  for  and  receiving  hos- 
pital care,  disability  compensation,  and 
Job  training  and  employment  provides 
an  Invaluable  servioe  to  our  oountiy. 
Tlieae  procrams.  an  carried  on  without 
financial  sivport  ftom  the  Federal  Qof- 
enunent,  have  idven  our  ex-soldlen  aa 
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opportunity  to  once  agal  1 1  become  mro- 
ductive,  Independent  mei^berB  of  a  so- 
ciety they  have  given  aol 
serve. 

I   am  confident  that 
American  Veterans  will  continue  to  serve 
the  Nation  in  the  future  i^  It  has  so  ably 
done  in  the  past,  and 
give  will  be  w: 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN. 
with  much  respect  tl 
achievediait  of  the 
Veterans  on  Ite  34th 
group  of  patriotic  Ameri|c|ans  has  com 
pleted  yet  another  year  aft  It  approaches 
•  tiualf-oentury  of  outstanding  service  to 
thiscountiy.  I 

Since  the  formation  (U  ttie  DAV  In 
M19,  It  has  fulfilled  an  esMntial  function 
paralleling  the  acceptanoe  of  intema- 
tional  responsibility  of  thk  United  Stetes 
in  an  age  of  conflict.  li  has  tirelessly 
sought  to  rehabilitate  ancf  {retrain  Amer- 
icsn  veterans  for  a  pri 
of  ns  forget  President 
of  the  biblical  injimction 


much  to  pre- 
the   DisaUed 


support  lean 

tendered. 
Speaker,  it  is 
recognize  the 
American 
sary.    This 


They  shaU  beat  their 
riures  and  their  spears  in 


ivelife.  None 
edy's  avowal 


Into  plow- 
prunlng-hooka. 

welcomed 

elr  coimtry  in 

helped  them 

the   peaceful 

in  the  over- 
congress  to  an 
constituency 
iole  are  most 

Mr.  Speaker, 
to  Join  my 
to  the  dis- 
occasion  of 


In  this  task  the  DAV| 
ttMse  who  sacrificed  for 
unwanted  fields  of  strife : 
contribute    creatively 
progress  of  this  country. 

I  am  honored  to  Jot 
whelming  tribute  of  this 
organization  to  whom 
and  the  Nation  as  a 
grateful. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland 
I  am  pleased  and  honoi 
colleagues  in  pairing  trit 
kbled  war  veterans  on 
the  34th  anniversary  of  the  granting  of 
a  congressional  charter  ta  fhls  admirable 
organization.  Since  Ite  founding  In  1919, 
the  DAV  has  represented  the  Intereste 
and  welfare  of  disabled  lAmerican  vet- 
erans and  worked  to  insure  due  recog- 
nition for  these  men  who  [have  given  so 
much  for  their  country.    ] 

Dedicated  attention  to 'the  needs  of 
veterans  and  the  dependcnte  of  soldiers 
injured  or  kUled  In  the  defense  of  our 
eoontry  has  resulted  in  boiefite  to  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half!  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  f amiUesi ;  The  services 
atended  to  members  of  tafe  DAV  Include 
assistance  in  obtalntaig  mMlcal  care,  dis- 
•bility  compensation,  reh^iibilltetion.  Job 
training,  and  emplojrmeili.  Today  the 
DAV  has  more  than  231,000  members 
and  employs  120  full-time  national  serv- 
ice officers  to  represent  tjlie  intereste  of 
disabled  veterans. 


Since  1920  the  DAV  ha  1 


^  role  in  sponsoring  aJ  Eiost  all  legls- 
»tion  designed  to  benefi ;  disabled  vet- 
erans. It  is  indeed  flttint  that  Congress 
9aaaoT  a  DAV  Day  to  coi  inemorate  the 
efforts  and  accompllshnu  qte  of  such  an 
eifecUve  and  worthwhile  Aganlzatlon. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wssfclngton.  Mr. 
fPeaker.  tile  Disabled  Am«  irican  Veterans 
y  observing  tomorrow  as  pe  S4th  annl- 
J*"WT  of  the  granting  oolite  charter  by 
«e  US.  Congress  under  terms  of  Public 
l*w  186,  72d  Congress.       | 

The  organization  was  or  iginaiiy  fonned 
w  1919  by  a  group  of  dli  1  Jbied  veterans 
01  World  War  I.  which  wa  s  the  predeces- 


played  a  cm- 


MV  of  the  Federal  Corporation.  Mem- 
bership in  the  DAV  Is  composed  of  those 
who  have  been  wounded,  gassed,  disabled, 
or  Injured  wbUe  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  Stetes  during  time 
of  war. 

The  DAV  is  a  patriotic,  noncompetitive 
service-giving  veteran  organiitlon  ded- 
icated to  the  important  objective  <tf  ex- 
tending much  needed  service  to.  for  and 
by  America's  disabled  defendos.  The 
DAV  is  empowered  by  stetute  to  esteb- 
lish  State  and  local  organizations  and 
has  esteblished  48  departmente.  which 
Jurisdiction  is  statewide,  and  over  1.800 
local  chapters  in  vafloos  rinmmiin<«A« 
throughout  the  50  States,  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  As  of  April  30.  1966,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  had  230.062 
members,  of  which  4^1  were  members 
of  the  Stete  of  Washington. 

Ever  since  its  formation,  the  DAV  has 
concentrated  the  largest  portion  of  Ite 
eff<»te  on  the  extension  of  free  advice, 
and  counsel  to  scores  of  thousands  of  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dQ>endente  on 
the  complicated  task  of  proving  th^ 
lawful  entiUement  to  Federal  benefite. 
To  that  end.  It  has,  during  Ite  45  years 
of  existence,  maintained  a  larger  staff  of 
full-time  national  service  officers  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  assist  vet- 
erans in  securing  their  Just  benefite  than 
any  other  organization. 

Most  of  our  national  service  officers. 
themselves  disabled  veterans,  have  re- 
ceived special  college  courses  at  the 
American  University  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  practical  on-the-job  training. 
These  trained  experts  act  as  the  "at- 
torney in  fact"  and  appear  before  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Rating  Boards 
in  behalf  of  the  veteran  claimant  and  do 
so  at  his  direction  and  as  his  sole  rep- 
resentative in  the  matter.  They  are  an' 
essential  link  as  the  "friend  of  the  court" 
between  the  veteran  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

During  the  past  10  years,  national 
servioe  officers  of  the  DAV  have  examined 
the  case  file  of  2,527,647  claims;  made 
1,186,131  appearances  before  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration;  and  secured  num- 
etary  benefite  aggregating  $426,233,252. 
During  fiscal  year  1964-65.  in  the  Stete 
of  Washington,  the  2  national  service  of- 
ficers stetloned  in  the  VA  regional  office 
have  examined  the  files  of  3.327  claims; 
made  2,292  appearances  before  the  VA; 
and  secured  monetary  beneflte  for  vet- 
erans aggregating  $3,060,048.11. 

Through  Ite  director  of  legislation,  and 
ite  legislative  committee.  It  proposes, 
supporte,  or  opposes  all  legislation  affect- 
ing veterans  and  their  dependente  pro- 
posed in  the  U.S.  Congress.  Ite  legis- 
lative policy  and  program  is  decided  upon 
by  each  annual  national  convention. 
Tills  program  Is  presented  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  vari- 
ous Senate  committees  dealing  with  vet- 
eran matters  at  the  beginning  and 
through  each  session  of  Congress.  A 
member  of  the  legislative  staff  is  present 
at  all  hearings  and  presente  the  organi- 
zation's views  on  veteran  legislation. 

Every  President  of  the  United  States, 
since  World  War  I.  and  every  head  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  com- 
mended and  endorsed  the  service  pro- 


gram of  the  DAV.  Hundreds  of  letters 
have  been  received  from  Memben  of 
the  UJB.  House  of  Restresentattves.  U.S. 
Senators  and  Goverxkors  who  have  also 
endorsed  the  natkmal  program  of  servtee 
to  our  Nation's  wartime  disabled,  their 
widows,  and  orphans. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  endorse  the  work  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  this  the  occasion 
of  the  34th  anniversary  of  tb^  charter- 
ing by  Congress.  Familiarity  with  the 
policies  of  the  DAV  and  Ite  many  out- 
standing operations  in  the  field  ot  vet- 
oans'  w^tue  activities  has  rendered  me 
a  confirmed  supporter  of  ite  goals  and 
puriioses. 

Founded  in  1919,  in  the  wake  of  World 
War  I.  the  DAV  early  was  Instrumental 
in  promoting  the  passage  of  laws  looking 
to  the  benefit  of  loyal  A'n<»r'ffaTi«f 
wounded  In  battle.  With  more  than 
200.000  members  today,  and  local  groups 
in  excess  of  1300  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  DAV  is  now  an  organization  of 
considerable  significance. 

In  fighting  for  the  principle  of  democ- 
racy, the  members  of  the  DAV  were 
struck  down  and  vlctlmiaed  by  war. 
They,  of  course,  bravidy  looked  forward 
to  a  return  to  civilian  life,  and  to  a  re- 
newal of  the  pursulte  they  had  aban- 
doned upon  entering  the  service.  But 
here  they  found  themselves  confronted 
by  new  and  serious  dilBeulties.  Heroes 
they  were,  everyone  agreed.  But  could 
they  serve  in  the  ciuHWity  of  day-to-day 
wage  earners?  There  was  widespread 
doubt  in  this  regard. 

Against  suspicion  and  dooMs  of  this 
kind  the  DAV  fonebt.  and  In  abort  time 
began  to  transform  the  opinions  of  many 
onployeis  in  the  countey. 

In  addition,  the  DAV  has  become  a 
powerful  moving  force  In  the  area  of 
constructive  and  beneficial  veterans'  leg- 
islation. As  agente  of  a  cause  holding 
{Old  meriting  the  respect  of  Americans 
in  general,  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  DAV  are  welcome  any  time  and  their 
advice  is  regarded  with  honest  concern. 

It  is  a  distinct  privilege  to  engage  in  a 
ceremony  honoring  34  years  of  pulUie 
service  under  congressional  charter. 
Comparative  few  organizations  have 
been  so  honored  in  the  history  of 
America. 

In  consequaiee  of  Ite  leadership  In  sev- 
eral fields,  the  DAV  has  become  today  an 
association  of  great  magnlt^ide.  deserv- 
ing of  praise  and  commendation. 


CHATTANOOGA  DU  PONT— WORLD'S 
*  SAFEST  PLANT 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ecnaent  that  tJie  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Biocx]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RacoKD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  ptlde  that  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  the  4,300  em- 
ployees of  the  Du  Pont  Co.'s  Chatte- 
nooga  nylon  plant,  which  <m  June  14 
became    the   world's   safest   industrial 
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l^ant.  when  It  oompleted  SS.004JM 
houn  of  work  wlthoat  a  major  Injury. 
This  la  a  tremendoua  aooompHrtiment 
aehioved  obif  through  a  total  awarenoM 
by  the  onptoyees  of  thdr  reaportriMllty 
toward  plant  safety.  The  outatandlng 
reecntl  wm  set  in  «>ite  of  continuous 
changes  in  the  plant,  the  additi<m  of 
1.600  new  employees  and  capacity  opera- 
tioa. 

In  achieving  that  number  of  safe  man- 
hours  they  surpassed  the  previous  rec- 
ord held  by  a  plant  of  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Co.  In  Greensboro,  N.C.  The  local 
lAant  also  held  the  record  from  July  23, 
1M9,  when  it  surpassed  the  total  safe 
hours  accumulated  by  a  Du  Pont  plant 
at  Old  Hickory,  Tenn.,  until  June  6, 1963, 
when  the  Western  Electric  Co.  record 
was  set. 

In  eeremonies  held  at  the  plant,  How- 
ard Pyle,  president  of  the  National  Safety 
CouiMJll,  presented  a  plaque  symbolic  ot 
the  record  to  ^o  plant  employees. 

Mr.  Copeland  told  the  assembled  em- 
ployees that  their  woridng  for  more  than 
0  years  without  a  major  injury  proved 
"that  Injuries  can  be  avoided  and  that 
this  longtime  XXi  Pont  goal  is  attainable 
by  sklUed  and  dedicated  people. 

"Tour  safety  reoord  is  more  than  the 
soore  of  a  game."  he  said.  "It  is  mean- 
ingful evidence  of  superior  performance. 
If  you  had  been  cmly  maintaining  the 
average  for  American  industry  as  a 
whole  there  would  have  been  248  major 
injuries,  including  three  deaths,  on  this 
plant  during  the  past  6  years.  We  all  are 
thankful  that  your  goal  is  jieif ection.  not 
Just  average." 

ICr.  Copeland  praised  employees  for 
their  consideration  for  fellow  woikers 
and  pointed  out  that  "in  any  organlia- 
tion  that  reeognlies  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  pe(H>le,  safety  is  a  fundamental 
and  essential  concern." 


OLD  GLORY  STILL  WAVES 
PROUDLY 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  ftom  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Booea)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Racoao  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlunan 
fltim  New  Mexloof 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  %)eaker.  one  of  the 
most  moving  tributes  I  have  ever  read 
on  the  occasion  of  flag  Day.  was  pub- 
lished June  14,  1960.  In  the  New  Organs 
SUtes-Item.  The  article  was  wrlttoi  by 
one  of  the  bright,  young  reporters  on 
that  newspaper,  Ross  Yookey.  Too  often 
many  of  us  tend  to  take  our  flag  for 
granted,  but  Mr.  YOekey  has  painted  a 
vivid  picture  that  should  engrave  the 
meaning  of  our  flag  IndeUhly  in  our 

mtndi.   I  bdieve  this  artlole  beats  read- 
ing by  all: 

ft4e  DAT  Bimma:  Ou  Qumit  Snxx  Watis 

PlOUBLT 

(By  mow  To^«y) 

1>e  flegi  you  est  flytng  proudly  through- 
OQV  111*  cxtj  today  er*  eiMa  and  new  .  .  . 
they  wont  abov  aay  of  «Im  Mood,  guta 


tbat  put  tlMm  tlMre  on  tUa 
Vlag  Day. 

nag  Day  abouldnt  bo  nooaaaary  in  tha 
world'a  graataat  democracy,  but  It  la. 

For  aome  reaaon.  flying  Amarlca'a  flag  and 
thinking  about  democracy  hav*  become 
eorny.  Red,  wblte  and  blue  aren't  tbe  "In" 
oolora  in  todayle  modam  world. 

lUyba  tba  flag  abould  be  aU  rod-brown 
colored,  for  tba  gallooa  ot  llXe  blood  that 
have  been  apUlad  for  It  ...  In  reaUty,  not 
juat  In  aoma  aoogwrlterli  imagination. 

Maybe  it  ahould  be  stained  yeUow  for  tlia 
sweat  and  tears  of  men  slaving  and  women 
crying. 

Maybe  it  should  be  muddy  brown  for  the 
farmers,  the  buUders.  the  ditch  diggers  and 
the  road  carrers  wUb  Itave  done  aU  the  dirty 
Joba  that  need  doing  to  keep  the  flag  flying. 

Maybe  it  should  be  green  for  the  foreaU 
and  tbe  plaina  and  for  tha  hope  of  future 
generattona. 

Maybe  it  ahould  be  tbe  pink  of  an  Infant, 
struggling  to  learn  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  a  chaotie  world. 

Maybe  it  ahould  be  the  puipie  of  sorrow 
and  of  the  disappointment  ot  dreams  gone 
unfulflUed. 

Maybe  it  should  be  the  gray  of  indecision, 
of  the  futility  of  trying  to  please  all  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time. 

Maybe  It  shoiild  be  the  olive  drab  of  the 
armiea  upon  armiaa  that  have  constantly 
fought  to  keep  it  aloft. 

Maybe  it  abould  be  white  for  the  pure  ded- 
ication and  purpoee  of  the  man  who  wrote 
our  Constitution. 

Maybe  it  should  be  black  for  widowa' 
moiinUng  and  for  the  mistaken  ideala.  the 
sad  trutha  and  the  dirty  politics  with  which 
democracy  must  always  contend. 

But  It  isnt.  It's  a  clean  and  colorful  red. 
white  and  blue. 

Maybe  it  ahould  fly  a  UtUe  higher. 


DAY  DAY  ON  THE  HILL 

Mr.  WAITER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
i^waker.  I  ask  imanlmous  consoit  that 
the  gentieman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Booos]  may  extend  his  ranarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricosd  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectkm  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGa  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Lincoln,  in  his  famous  second  tnaugtiral 
address  a  century  ago,  enunciated  In  a 
few  words  the  ncl>le  purpose  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans— "to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  batUe  and 
for  his  widow  and  his  orphan." 

In  its  wisdom,  the  Congress  chartered 
this  fine  organization  34  years  ago  today, 
and  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  Join  in 
saluting  the  DAY  on  its  anniversary. 
The  wonderful,  humanitarian  work 
which  the  DAY  has  done  since  its  for- 
mation in  1919  serves  as  an  Inspiration 
to  aU  Americans;  the  good  wortis  of  this 
great  organization  serve  as  a  reminder  of 
the  debt  we  aU  owe  to  our  disabled  vet- 
erans who  have  safeguarded  us  in  World 
War  I,  Woiid  War  n.  in  Korea,  and  now 
In  the  Jimgles  of  South  Vietnam.  Just 
to  cite  one  example  of  the  splendid  serv- 
ice which  the  DAY  renders  to  our  dis- 
abled veterans:  Stnee  the  end  of  World 
War  n  DAY  national  service  ofBcen  have 
given  free  assistance  to  more  thaw  i,. 
500.000  disabled  veterans  and  thdr  fam- 
lllee  In  obtaining  medical  care.  hoq>itaI- 
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isatlon,  disability  ocnnpensation.  rehabll. 
Itation.  Job  training  and  devek^moit. 

la  short  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans sedcs  to  nuirture  and  to  foster  in 
our  veterans  a  continuing  sense  of  duty, 
honor,  and  love  of  country.  Duty,  honor! 
and  love  of  coimtry  at  home,  in  the 
peaceful  surroundings  of  our  loved  ones, 
are  Just  as  important  to  the  strength  of 
our  Nation  as  they  are  on  the  fields  of 
battle.  Pour  years  ago,  on  the  plains  of 
West  Point.  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur  expressed  this  noble  thought 
most  eloquently  in  a  farewell  address  to 
the  cadet  corps  when  he  said: 

Duty,  honor,  ooimtry:  Thoee  three  hal. 
lowed  words  reverently  dictate  what  you 
want  to  be,  what  you  can  be.  what  you  vui 
be.  They  are  your  raUying  point  to  build 
courage  when  courage  seems  to  fall,  to  regain 
faith  when  there  seems  to  be  little  cauae  tor 
faith,  to  create  hope  when  hope  seems  for- 
lorn. 

In  war  and  in  peace,  for  those  who 
have  borne  the  batUe,  this  wonderful 
sentiment  has  been  the  basis  for  the  good 
works  of  the  DAY;  and  I  am  honored  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  DAY  officers  and  their  staff  for  their 
dedication,  their  energy  and  kindness, 
and  their  effective  efforts  for  America's 
disabled  veterans,  lliankyou. 
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DESECRATED  CEMETERIES 

Mr.  WAIIOER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentieman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mul- 
Txs]  may  extoid  his  remaiks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoio  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 2. 1964.  and  again  on  Febnuoy  24, 
1965.  I  directed  the  attention  at  thU 
House  to  the  fine  work  that  the  World 
Center  of  European  Rabbis  and  its  presi- 
dent. Chief  Rabbi  Moees  Rubin,  were 
doing  to  restore  and  maintain  the  Jewish 
cemeteries  in  Europe  that  had  been  des- 
ecrated and  ravaged  during  and  since 
World  War  n. 

I  wish  to  now  direct  attention  to  a  very 
fine  statement  on  the  subject  made  by 
Rabbi  M.  Schwartznum  as  follows: 


Tm  Vkav 


AVOT" 


(By  Rabbi  Dr.  M.  Schwartsman) 
A.  WS  IC4T  NOT  BS  unafftamT 

One  of  the  most  important  InatltutlonB  left 
by  the  Kuropean  bcdocaust,  U  undoubtedly 
the  Oeder  Avot.  which  is  carried  on  by  the 
energetic,  oompetant.  and  trustworthy  Cblef 
RabU  Moaas  J.  Rubin.  He  is  the  one  that 
ralaed  tha  angulabed  cry  to  all  Urlng  rela- 
tlvea,  community  leaders  and  rabbis,  not  to 
remain  silent  or  indifferent  to  the  holy  grsTW 
of  our  holy  martyrs  who  were  so  brutally 
annihilated  by  the  Ha^  in  Germany;  and 
not  only  thoee  graves,  but  also  the  cemeteries 
in  almost  aU  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
where  there  remain  only  a  handful  of  Jewish 
famiUaa  and  where  city  oAclala  have  evinced 
a  desire  to  plow  and  seed  those  holy  places 
and  hlataric  cometarlaa.  and  the  few  Jewish 
famiUaa  are  helplaas  to  prevent  such 
desecration. 

The  Oeder  Avot  organlxatlosi  has  already 
united  the  rabble  ot  ahnoat  every  part  at  the 
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■orld:  from  Israel,  the  United  f^tea,  Canada 
tnd  England. 

The  Oeder  Avot  organlaatUn  has  drawn 
tbe  attention  of  Senators,  men  il  >ers  of  Parlla- 
Bwnto  and  Congress,  Jewi^  ai  i0  non-Jewlah, 
«Dd  aU  have  unanimously  turn  ifX  to  the  Bonn 
Ooremment  of  West  Germany  that  It  should 
tid  and  assist  to  protect  and  fence  off  tbe 
tncient  cemeteriee  in  the  various  countries. 

Tbe  Oeder  Avot  organization  headed  by 
iH  worthy  and  competent  pneeldent,  Rabbi 
lloaes  J.  Rubin,  is  working  i  diligently.  It 
bas  convened  a  world  oonferelnce  In  Jerusa- 
lem. AU  of  the  groups  and  shades  of  opinion 
have  Joined  in  this  most  eaeentlal  work. 
Their  problem  was :  How  can  we  permit  the 
snsrchlc  conditions  of  the  thousands  of 
cemeteries  In  which  our  lovedj  and  dear  ones 
are  buried  to  remain?  Pollticit  leaders  must 
•Urm  their  governments.  ^  caa  not  re- 
aisln  silent!  We  must  pro<f4ed  with  due 
diligence — we  of  the  present  generation 
which  witnessed  the  brutal  and  malicious 
lUughter  of  oiu-  bretberen;  oiur  blood  must 
BOt  rest  until  tbe  honor  of  those  cemeteries 
*n  properly  restored.  Our  children  will  f<»- 
(ct  It;  they  wUl  be  indifferent. 

All  nations  are  loyal  anq !  regard  their 
cemeteries  with  the  appropriate  measure  of 
dignity  and  honor.  Why  should  we  permit 
the  anarchic  conditions  to  prevail  in  our 
etmeterles?  How  can  we  watdh  goats,  sheep, 
(Wise  and  dogs  graze  over  th<  graves  of  our 
parents,  because  tbe  gates  have  been  broken 
sad  tbe  moniunenta  overtumect  and  In  many 
liistanees  vandalized  and  .oovered  with 
itphalt  for  use  as  a  tbroughfi 

The  Oeder  Avot  organlsatllcii  sent  embi' 
Hriei  to  visit  the  various  cemeteries  in 
Inrope.  Tbe  pious  Christiana :  help  to  some 
degree,  but  our  Jewish  brethren  must  re- 
member tbe  cemeteries  of  thw  home  town, 
o(  their  relatlvee  and  dear  onis. 

Tbe  Oeder  Avot  organlzatioi^  baa  fllea  with 
complete  detailed  infommtlo|i  concerning 
the  major  cemeteries  In  liirope.  Why 
tbmildn't  relatives  know  the'  bondltlons  of 
the  cemeteries  In  their  hom4  towns?  Tbe 
Oeder  Avot  wakes  and  arouses  't^e  conscience 
tt  political  officials,  of  goverhments — ^Why 
then  do  not  the  Landsman  scnafts  and  other 
poupe  turn  to  Oeder  Avot  Vfic  further  lU' 
lonnation? 


a.  AU.  aaa  itnak 


lua 


All  political  and  religious  I  brganlaatlona, 
the  entire  Yiddish  and  Hebrew  press,  Has- 
ridie  Rabbis,  Mithnagdlc  Rabbia  and  modem 
Bsbbis  from  all  countries  lend  a  helping 
Inad  and  strongly  enootirage  Rabbi  Rubin 
to  continue  the  work.  In  th^lfleld  of  ener- 
(tUe  and  determined  Ubor,  sibbi  Ruliln  Is 
<mique  and  singular.  Holy  determination 
•ad  iron  wiu  to  accompllah  Something  in 
this  srea  Is  one  of  Rabbi  R^bin  and  hU 
otBsnlzatlon's  attributes,  or  [as  we  say  in 
Bodern  Yiddish  "staff".  Thwy  visit  lands 
«ber«  there  are  almost  no  {lews  left,  and 
they  see  to  It  that  municipal  kifflclals  should 
BOt  misuse  the  cemeteries  bttt  should  ade- 
Vately  secure  and  protect  ^  by  a  fence, 
•  that  they  should  remain 
■«t  for  the  brutally  m 
«ewi. 

All  of  the  Landsmanschaf' 
tttls  who  want  fiuther  infoi 
It  from  Oeder  Avot,  1230  43: 
•in.  HY.  11219  U.S.A. 


a  holy  monu- 
6  million 


and  Individ- 

tlon  can  get 

^treet,  Brook- 


I  would  also  like  to  now  read  a  resolu- 
*«  on  the  same  subject  adopted  at  the 
^esUon  of  Chief  Rabbi  Moses  Rubin 
oy  the  World  Center  of  Eu]t<»Pean  Rabbis 
onMay  1.1966,  as  follows:  < 
Tm  Rmolutiow  or  th«  CoNi'taBNca  or  the 

*™cuTiv«  Council  of  thb  Woain  CxMTaa 

e*  BuaopaAN  RAaata  w  JaaapAUM,  Mat  1, 
19e«  T~— — 

While  we  were  listening  t<    the  Delegates 
»»  Russia,  Poland.  Uthuan  1 1,  EstonU  and 


Caecboalovakla,  who  were  aent  to  reaearch 
tbe  altuatiCHi  of  the  Jewiah  cemeteriee  in 
theae  countries,  we  were  alarmed  over  the 
terrible  picture  wliich  they  gave  of  these 
cemeteries. 

While  the  destrucUcm  of  the  Jewish  cem- 
eteries m  these  oountriee  was  done  at  the 
time  of  tbe  occupation  of  Special  Nasi  TToops 
called  "Friedhof  BattaUona"  with  headquar- 
ters in  Janov,  near  Lvov,  Poland, 

While  these  destructions  were  planned  and 
precise  and  deliberately  effected. 

While  among  these  cemeteries  were  tomb- 
stones of  a  thousand  years  old, 

WhUe  these  cemeteries  harbored  the  re- 
malna  <tf  Jewish  personalities  who  achieved 
a  position  or  prominence  in  the  past  thou- 
sand years  of  Jewish  history, 

While  the  Jewish  populatlona  who  live  to- 
day In  the  free  countriee  of  the  world  can- 
not find  peace  of  mind  until  this  situation 
would  be  changed  and  tbe  gravee  of  their 
parents  and  ancestors  which  were  deetroyed 
repaired, 

Since  our  Delegates  have  established  that 
every  day  that  pasaea  the  situation  of  theee 
cemeteries  are  worsened,  and  since  for  four 
(4)  years  we  are  asking  for  aid  In  repairing 
these  cemeteriee. 

We  appeal  to  the  present  leadera  of  the 
West  Oerman  Oovernment  to  take  all  xattm- 
ures  necessary  to  accelerate  the  accord  of 
funds  which  are  needed  in  order  to  repair, 
refence,  and  restore  theee  2,000  cemeteries 
(approximately)  in  the  above  mentioned 
countries. 

I  do  hofie  that  steps  will  be  initiated 
and  consummated  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  to  rectify  these  intolerable  con- 
ditions. 


A  BILL  TO  PERMIT  THE  SALE  AND 
USE  OF  KREBIOZEN 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  adc  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  MuL- 
TCR]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJecti<Hi  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  biU  to  prohibit  any 
agency  or  department  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  from  Interfering  with  the 
production,  distribution,  sale,  or  use  of 
Krebiozen  until  they  can  prove  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  the  use  of  this 
substance  is  harmful  to  humans. 

For  several  years  the  Congress  and 
the  public  have  been  subjected  to  a 
barrage  of  press  release  prtHMiganda 
from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
about  Krebioaen.  They  have  yet,  how- 
ever, to  demonstrate  that  this  substance 
is  toxic  or  can  In  any  way  harm  any- 
one. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Krebiozen  Is 
of  any  use  in  the  treatment  of  cancer 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  find  out 
until  it  Is  subjected  to  a  fair  and  im- 
partial clinical  test. 

Since  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion refuses  to  conduct  such  a  test  I 
would  hope  that  immediate  action  will 
be  taken  on  my  bill  so  that  those  using 
Krebiozen  can  continue  to  use  It  with- 
out fear  of  prosecution. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  this  controversy  has  gone 
on  for  too  many  years  and  I  am  quite 


certain  that  the  I)epartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  spent  more 
money  to  try  to  stop  the  testing  of  this 
drug  than  it  could  ever  have  cost  to 
conduct  such  a  test. 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
OAS   INDUSTRY 

Mr.  WAUCER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
tbe  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCoRMACK]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscord  and  include 
extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPE:AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJectltHi  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  &4>eaker,  this 
year  we  are  celebrating  the  ISOth  an- 
niversary of  the  gas  industry  In  this 
country.  It  was  in  1816  that  the  first 
gas  franchise  in  the  United  States  was 
issued,  to  the  Oas  Light  Co.  of  Balti- 
more. Only  6  years  later,  in  1822,  in  my 
own  city  of  Boston,  the  predecessor  com- 
pany of  today's  Boston  Oas  Co.,  was 
foiuuled.  Tliat  was  only  a  year  after 
natural  gas  was  discovered  at  Fredonia, 
N.Y..  and  3  years  before  the  first  gas 
stove  in  this  country  was  installed. 

Some  people  still  think  of  gas  in  nos- 
talgic terms  of  the  "gaslight"  era  of 
the  1800 's  and  are  completely  unaware 
of  the  dramatic  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  industry  and  the  exciting 
challenges  it  is  facing  now  and  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Two  periods  of  maj<»-  expansion  stand 
out  in  the  history  of  the  gas  Industry. 
The  first  was  around  4he  turn  of  the 
century  when  gas  became  popular  for 
cooking  and  water  heating  instead  of 
Just  for  illumination.  The  second  fol- 
lowed the  development  of  long-distance 
gas  transmission  systems  which  made 
poesible  the  wide^read  use  of  natural 
gas  for  home  heating.  Thus,  coal  has 
long  since  disappeared  as  a  significant 
factor  in  the  home  heating  market 
throughout  the  countfy,  and  gas  has  as- 
sumed by  far  Uie  dominant  role  in  this 
field.  It  is  being  used  increasingly  for 
air  conditioning  as  well.  Just  in  the 
last  5  years,  from  1960  to  1965,  the  num- 
ber of  residential  customers  for  gas  for 
heating,  cooling,  and  other  purposes  has 
risen  from  30.4  million  to  over  34.4  mil- 
Uoti.  And  as  the  American  Oas  Asso- 
ciation has  also  reported : 

Oas  utlUty  revenues  have  multiplied  seven 
times  from  the  $1.1  billion  in  1946  and,  since 
1960,  groes  plant  of  utilities  and  pipeUnes 
have  Increased  from  $7  bUlion  to  $39  bUlion 
at  the  end  of  1966,  making  this  the  NaUon's 
sixth  largeat  induatry  in  terma  of  plant  in- 
vestment. 

We  frequently  hear  these  days  that  we 
are  living  in  an  age  of  electricity  and 
that,  at  least  imtil  the  age  of  atomic 
power  is  full  blown,  electricity  is  going 
to  dominate  ever  more  as  a  source  of 
power.  Actually  this  is  a  misleading  and 
in  many  respects  false  impression.  There 
are  soimd  economic  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  the  use  of  gas  will  continue  to 
grow  and  grow  tremendously  in  the  years 
ahead.  Oas  costs  far  less  to  produce, 
transmit  and  distribute  than  electricity. 
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A  gM  lystem  l«  highly  dependable  and 
not  Bta>)eet  to  unexpected  ihutdown  due 
to  weather  or  failure  of  one  loeal  unit  In 
an  entlie  region.  Purtbevmore,  natural 
gas  wUl  be  available  In  onanttty.  demlte 
burgeoning  demand,  for  many  years.  In 
addition,  our  ability  to  produce  high 
quality  synthetic  pipeline  gas  from  ooal 
and  lignite  assures  a  supply  that  is 
nearly  Inexhaustible.  In  fact  ooe  of  the 
great  potential  uses  of  gas  Is  generattim 
of  eleetrtdty  on  site  bgr  rmklwitlal,  com- 
mercial and  small  and  large  tndustry 
useiB. 

In  any  ease  the  outlook  for  the  in- 
dustry is  most  heartening.  Financial  ex- 
perts are  bidllah  cm  the  prospects  of  the 
Industry,  and  with  reason.  I  mentioned 
that  there  were  84.4  million  residential 
eustomexs  for  gas  for  heating,  cooling, 
and  use  in  other  appUanees  hi  1996.  By 
■  19T8  U  Is  estimated  that  this  will  go  up 
to  nearly  44  mllllan  residential  eoe- 
tomen.  Sales  of  gas  to  restaurants, 
stores  and  hotels  are  caq?eeted  to  doMtale 
by  \vn.  Natural  gas  Is  also  being  used 
more  and  more  widely  In  a  great  variety 
of  maautaotuitng  and  other  industrial 


We  can  thus  look  back  on  150  years  of 
history  of  an  mdustiy  that  has  brought 
Ught.  heat,  and  energy  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  millions  of  our  people.  It  has 
made  for  cleaner  easier  heating  and 
oomfbrt  undreamed  of  Just  a  genera- 
tion or  so  past.  We  can  lo<A  forward 
eonfldently  to  the  next  century  or  oentvy 
and  a  half  In  this  hidustry  where.  In 
uses  yet  undreamed  of  as  well  as  In  more 
traditional  uses.  It  wlU  continue  to  serve 
reliably  and  oontteually  the  needs  at 
American  dtlnns  throoghout  our  land. 


RPyTAMATICMT  ARXA  SZPANBIQN 
OFP06BD 

Ut.  WAUCKR  of  I«ew  Mexico.  Ut. 
^leaker.  I  tA  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iforth  Car611na  lytx. 
CoobST]  may  extend  his  remaits  at  this 
point  In  the  Rscoio  and  Indude  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  8PBAKER  pro  tempore,  is  there 
objection  to  the  re<inest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Newliexloo? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ifr.COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
soon  will  be  called  to  act  upon  the  con- 
ference report  on  8.  603,  the  blU  which 
would  extend  to  all  the  50  States  the  au- 
thority of  the  Small  Reclamation  Project 
Act.  ii^ilch  now  is  limited  to  the  17 
western  reclamation  States. 

Z  must  oppose  this  report,  or  I  would 
not  meet  my  responslblHty  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  bill  embraces  several  desirable 
provisions,  and  I  favor  these  provisions. 
But  I  must  object  to  the  House  amend- 
ment, now  accepted  by  the  conference 
committee,  whleh  would  expand  this 
Bwilamatton  Act  throughout  the  United 
fitatos 

Hm  expansion  of  the  aiithority  to  all 
States  Is  opposed  by  the  OoMfftment  of 
Agrloul^me.  The  Department  had  zu> 
opportunity  to  submit  Its  views  upon  the 
•mendmtnt  before  it  was  written  Into 
the  bm  by  the  BOuse  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affaire. 


XT&fortunatcay.  i^en  S.  003  was  passed 
by  the  House  It  was  considered  under  the 
unanimous-consent  rule  and  was  not  re- 
ferred to  the  Rules  Committee.  The 
House  companion  bill  is  HJR.  4851.  I  say 
unfortunate  because  very  few  Members 
of  this  body  knew  that  the  amendment 
had  been  added  to  the  bill.  If  I  had 
been  advised  that  this  biU  provided  for  a 
major  territorial  extension  of  authority, 
I  certainly  would  have  objected  por- 
ously to  the  procedure  at  that  time. 

I  first  became  aware  of  this  action 
when  I  received  a  copy  of  the  SecretM7 
of  Agriculture's  letter  of  May  5,  1966. 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  in- 
terior and  Ihsular  Affairs.  I  request  that 
a  copy  of  this  letter  be  printed  In  the 
RacoaD  at  this  point.  The  Secretaiy's 
letter  follows: 

DXPABTKKNT  OV  Aai3.CUl.TmM, 

WaaHintUm.  D.O..  JTsy  5.  If  M. 
Hton.  Watn*  If.  AarafAix, 
(Thairman,  Committee  on  Interior  rnnA 
/iWKlsr  Aff9ira.  Boum  of  JtepretentaMvet. 

DKAm  Ml.  CKAiBMAir:  In  eonneetlOD  with 
conferaaee  commlttM  eonalderatlon  of  8. 
603,  a  Mil  to  amend  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projecta  Act  of  1950,  thla  Department  recora- 
raenda  drietlon  of  the  House  amendment 
wttlfA  would  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Act  to  all  50  Statee. 

Thla  Department  feela  that  the  Isaae  of 
whether  ornot  the  amaU  Baclamatloa  Proj. 
ecu  Act  ehould  apply  to  aU  the  SUtae  or 
Juat  to  the  western  reclamatton  Statee  waa 
considered  and  settled  at  the  time  the  ortgt- 
nal  Act  was  passed  In  1955.  The  original 
bUl.  HJt.  S881,  84th  C!ongrees,  Ist  Session, 
tBtrodnoed  by  Oongcessaan  Bogle  appUed 
to  the  48  Statee  and  a  Terrlt<Hles.  It  was 
objected  to  in  debate  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Agileultural  Ciofnmtttee  and  amended  on 
the  near  of  the  House  to  apply  only  to  the 
17  western  reclamation  States. 

The  amendment  to  HJt.  4851.  IB  the  cur- 
rent Oongress,  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  to  all 
50  States  originated  within  the  Booaa  Ooaa. 
Blttee  on  mtsrtor  and  losnlar  Aflatrs.  This 
DspwtBsetit  was  not  advised  at  this  action 
until  the  bill  was  reported  ovt  and  so  had 
no  opp(»tunlty  to  submit  Its  views  by  report 
or  testimony. 

This  extension  of  the  nderal  Reclamation 
X«W8  to  aU  SO  States  wooM  authorise  the 
a<cre<ary  of  the  mtetter  to  provide  Vsdatml 
asBlstanee  m  the  01  ssbIisiii  Statss  on  small 
water  rsaourea  derelopaMnt  projects  that 
would  be  laraely  dupUcattva  of  that  being 
provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  (P.  L.  8S- 
008) 

Ifcreovw.  the  SauOl  Redamatlon  Projeeta 
Act  does  not  contain  the  fundamentally 
sound  lequlieaMnt  of  P.  L.  568  that  needed 
land  treatniMit  meaeurea  to  protect  reeer- 
▼olrs  and  Insure  proper  water  use  In  the 
benellted  area  shall  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  project.  P.  L.  588  requires  that  agree- 
ments to  carry  out  recommended  soil  con- 
servatkm  aseasaras  and  proper  farm  plans 
be  obtained  tMm  owners  of  not  less  than 
so  percent  ot  the  lands  Ui  the  drainage  area 
above  each  detention  struotui*  and  also 
provides  technical  assistance  to  aooelerate 
the  Installation  of  all  needed  land  treat- 
ment measures  In  the  project  area. 

"nie  Bur«au  of  Reclamation  would  be  re- 
quired to  est  up  new  oAees  and  new  per- 
soBDel  to  serve  the  81  eastam  States  to  oMvy 
out  tfate  du|>Ueatlaa  of  authority  lirespee- 
tlve  of  the  need  for  innrsased  agrtoultuzal 
produotlQD. 

Small  Reclamation  Projects  must  have  ir- 
rlgatlon  as  their  prtmary  purpose.  The  FBd- 


on 


•ral  Oomnment  should  not  be  pramottw 
new  Irrigation  development  In  the  SI  aasti 
SUtas  beeawse  of  the  eCeet  It  would  have 
Increased  crop  prodnctkm. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  Uat 
thsre  is  no  objection  to  the  preeentatlon  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  tbe  Ad- 
mlnlstratian's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OBTn.i.s  L.  PsancAN,  Secrelsry. 

Mr.  ^Dcaker,  in  this  letter,  which  has 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  approval,  ttie 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  voices  his  strong 
oi>POsition  to  the  extension  of  thla  au- 
thority and  documents  the  reasons  there- 
for. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  Issue  was 
thoroughly  threshed  out  in  the  Congress 
more  than  10  years  ago.  I  think  it  was 
prt^ierly  settled  at  that  time  after  ei- 
haustive  hearings.  Now  the  conference 
report  on  S.  602  proposes  to  reverse  this 
previous  action  of  the  Congress.  Since 
I  played  a  part  in  this  previous  action 
I  would  like  to  review  ttfiefiy  the  legisla- 
tive history  in  1965  on  this  point. 

On  April  27,  1955,  RepresentatlVB 
Engle  introduced  HJR.  5881  which  would 
supplement  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  provide  Federal  assistance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  small  reclamation  projects 
by  non-Federal  organisations  in  an  48 
States  and  the  Territories  of  Hawaii  and 
Alaska. 

On  May  4. 1955,  the  House  CtHnmlttee 
cm  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  rqwrted 
Representative  Engle's  bllL 

On  May  36,  1066,  HJt.  5881  was  de- 
bated on  the  floor  of  the  House.  An 
amendment  offered  by  Representattre 
Joifss,  of  Alabama,  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  furnish 
assistance  under  the  bill  in  the  17  westr 
em  reclamation  States,  and  that  the 
SecretMy  d  Agticultare  would  furnlih 
the  asslBtance  authorized  by  the  UB  In 
the  31  Eastern  States  and  Hawaii  and 
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During  the  debate  on  the  House  floor 
serious  opposition  was  expressed  to 
making  the  recUunation  program  of  the 
Interior  D^iartment  nationwide.  Ai 
ehalnnan  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  I  stated  my  position  as  fol- 
lows, and  I  am  quoting  from  the  Oos- 
oaxssioifAL  RccoiB,  volume  101,  part  1. 
page  7136.    I  said: 

X  will  vote  for  the  Jones  amendment  sul 
X  will  vote  against  the  blU  U  the  Joatt 
amendment  Is  not  adopted.  The  gentleman 
will  say  to  the  House  that  unless  we  adopt 
the  Jones  amendment  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment will  be  extended  Into  31  sddltiontl 
States. 

Following  the  debate  on  May  26, 1955, 
the  House  adopted  the  Jones  amendment 
and  passed  the  bilL 

I  feel  thla  is  ample  proof  that  this 
body  did  give  careful  conslderetion  to 
extending  the  authority  of  this  act  to  all 
the  States,  and  after  thorough  debate, 
rejected  the  proponl. 

Idj  convictions  remain  the  same  as  in 
1956.  There  is  no  demonstreted  need  to 
bring  the  redamatlcm  program  into  the 
31  Eastern  States  and  compound  the  con- 
fnsion  and  duplicating  authorities  be- 
tween the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  and  the  Watershed  Protection  and 


flood  Prevention  Act  that  now  exists 
in  the  western  reclamation  States. 

Ur.  Speaker,  my  plea  is,  that  we  re- 
ject tills  conference  reporti  at  tills  time 
and  at  a  later  date  fully  explore  the  need 
for  such  action.  Ce:  ' 
vision  in  our  natural 
tlon  warrants  hearings  a: 
debate  on  its  merits  and 


la  major  re- 

ces  leglsla- 

full  House 


e.    Is  there 
«  gentleman 


I  was 


the  Record 


TO    THX 

■w  London, 


Represents- 


REPORT  OP  THE  BOABtD  OP  VISI- 
•TORS  TO  THE  U.S.  COAST  GUARD 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  plexlco.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  ;tonsent  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Lsnmon]  may  extend  his  reqiarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem; 
objection  to  the  request  of 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  S| 
elected  chairman  of  the  Bo^td  of  Visitors 
to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  tills 
year,  and  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
toid  my  remarks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  I  include  h^^ein  the  re 
port  of  that  Board's  visit 
at  this  point. 

RWOtT    or    TBX    BOAtO    OV 

vs.  Coast  Ouabb  AcAsurr 
Conn.,  Mat  13,  1066 

The  President  of  the  8e] 

The  Speaker  of  the  House 
Utcs. 

Oentlemen:  Pursuant  to  $ectlon  194  of 
TlUe  14  of  the  United  States  Code,  the  fol- 
lovlng  Senators  and  Members ,  of  the  House 
of  BepreseDtatives  were  designated  to  con- 
itttute  the  1966  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Onited  States  CocMt  Ouard  Academy. 

By  the  President  of  the  Senate:  Senator 
Tbomab  J.  DooD,  Democrat  ctf  Connecticut. 

By  the  Senate  Committee  Db  Commerce: 
Senator  Wauikn  O.  Magnusom,  Democrat,  of 
Wuhlngton  (ex  officio);  Senator  Ross  Bass, 
Democrat  of  Tennessee;  Sent4»r  Jamis  B. 
PuisoN,  Republican  of  Kansi^. 

By  the  Speaker  of  the  House:  Repre- 
•mtaUve  WnxiAX  L.  St.  Onml  Democrat  of 
Connecticut;  Repreeentatlve  wuntBu.  Wtatt, 
BcpubUcan  of  Oregon.  ' 

By  the  House  Merchant  Matrtne  and  FUh- 
«lts  Committee:  Bepresentaitve  Edwasd  A. 
OttMATs,  Democrat  of  Maryland  (ex 
oSelo);  RepreeenUtlve  AimoN  Lsnnon, 
DBMcrat  of  North  Carolina:  jSepreeentaUve 
y»un.  U.  Clamx,  Democrat  o^  t>enn8ylvania; 
•od  Representative  Jamxs  H.  Oaovn,  Be- 
publlcan  of  New  Tork.  j  | 

A  Ueetlng  of  the  Board  0t  Visitors  was 
Mid  St  the  United  States  Coast  Ouard 
Academy  on  13  May  l»66.    Prekent: 

conobessionai.  vmroas 

Representative  Alton  Lenkon  of  North 
CuoUna. 

Representative   Wnj.iAM:    L 
Connecticut. 

RepresenUUve  James  R.  (Hovxe  of  New 
•otk. 

"■■■ttNTATIVaa    OF    COAST 

TKBS,   WASaXNOTON, 

Rsar  Adnaral  Joeeph  B. 
cwef.  Office  of  Personnel. 

0^)taln  WUllam   B.   KllU. 
"■«•  of  Personnel  designate. 
_^N>Uin  Frederick  J.  Hanco: t 
"J^^^  and  Procurement  Dli 
.,ON»tain  Prank  M.  Plaher 
iwsrtoaal  liaison  Oflieeg. 


St.   Onok   of 


OCflSO    HKADQUAB- 

p.c. 
SisuUlon,  usee, 

USCO,   Chief, 

USCO.  Chief, 

USCO,  Con- 


ASMiNinaATiVK  BTAvr,  COAST  ouAis  ACADnrr 

Rear  Admiral  Chester  R.  Bender,  USCO, 
Superintendent. 

Captain  Edward  C.  AUen,  Jr.,  USCO,  Assist- 
ant Superintendent. 

Captain  Stanley  L.  Smith,  USCO,  Dean. 

Captain  Austin  C.  Wagner,  USCO,  Com- 
mandant of  Cadets. 

Captain  Malcolm  J.  Williams,  USPHS,  Di- 
rector of  Admissions. 

Captain  Robert  R.  Fletcher,  USPHS,  Senior 
Medical  Officer. 

Captain  Stephen  O.  Carkeek,  USCO,  Chief, 
Waterfront  Division. 

Captain  Paul  F.  Foye,  Head,  Dq>artment 
of  Humanltiee. 

Commander  Robert  B.  Long,  USCO,  Chief, 
Plant  and  Personnel  Division. 

Commander  Robert  W.  Smith,  USCO, 
Comptroller. 

Commander  Carl  W.  Selln,  USCO,  Chief, 
AtbleUc  ActivlUes  Division. 


Joseph  J.  Albaneee,  369428.  8N,  USCO. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  Academy,  military 
honors  were  rendered  to  the  visiting  mem- 
bers of  the  Congressional  Board  of  Visitors. 
The  Superintendent  and  selected  staff  offi- 
cers then  met  with  the  Board  of  Visitors  for  a 
formal  session.  Repreeentatlve  Alton  Lkn- 
NON  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  1966  Con- 
gressional Board  of  Visitors. 

STNOPSIS   or   THE   BUNTTTES   OT  THX  BOAXO 
SESSION 

1.  The  Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  or- 
der and  expressed  for  the  Board  <tf  Visitors 
the  pleasure  that  its  members  had  in  return- 
ing to  the  Coast  Ouard  Academy  for  the 
annual  visit.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Chair- 
man, the  Supermtendent  presented  an  oral 
summary  of  his  written  report  to  the  Board 
of  Visitors. 

2.  The  Superintendent's  opening  stete- 
ment  included  an  expreeeion  of  welcome  to 
the  Congressional  Board  of  Visitors  on  be- 
half of  the  Academy  staff  and  the  Corps  of 
Cadeto.  Additionally,  the  Superintendent 
expressed  his  i^ppreciatlon  for  the  keen  in- 
t«eet  and  support  previous  Bocu^  of  Visitors 
had  demonstrated  in  all  phaaee  of  the  edu- 
cational and  professional  training  program 
at  the  United  States  Coast  Ouard  Academy. 

3.  mghUghU  of  the  Superintendent's 
r«sum6  included  the  following: 

a.  Adml««<on«;  The  function  of  admissions 
was  transferred  to  the  Academy  from  Coast 
Ouard  Headquarters  lees  than  a  year  ago. 
Substantial  changes  have  been  made  m  the 
admission  procedures  in  that  time.  Specifi- 
cally, a  more  firm  control  has  been  achieved 
over  the  nxmiber  of  cadets  appointed  and 
over  the  number  of  cadets  who  wlU  aotuaUy 
report.  This  was  accomplished  in  part  by 
earlier  processing  of  examinations.  Including 
physical  examinations,  and  earlier  appoint- 
ments of  cadets,  directly  from  the  Academy. 
Additionally,  appointed  cadets  were  required 
to  accept  the  appointments  during  the  period 
roughly  1  April  to  30  April,  or  loac  further 
consideration.  Of  386  appolntmente,  there 
were  281  firm  acceptances,  or  some  73%. 

b.  Curriculum:  During  the  preeent  aca- 
demic year,  the  modified  curriculum  recom- 
mended by  the  Academy  Advisory  Commit- 
tee has  been  placed  Into  effect  for  all  except 
the  graduattng  senior  class.  Thus  far,  the 
transition  to  the  two  fields  of  study,  Engi- 
neering-Science OT  Management-Social  Sci- 
ence, has  progressed  relatively  smoothly.  A 
natural  result  of  the  new  cxirrlculum  was 
the  need  for  additional  Instructors,  as  a 
greater  variety  of  subjects  are  being  Uught 
In  both  reqtilred  courses  and  electlves.  The 
Coast  Ouard  budget  for  fiscal  year  1967,  now 
passed  by  the  House,  does  provide  for  addi- 
tional new  lnstruct<»'  positions. 

e.  Summer  Program:  The  Academy  is  ex- 
perimenting with  a  new  summer  program 
this  year.  The  ten-week  cr\ilse  utlllxtng  both 
cutters  and  the  barque  BAOLK  has  been 


atMmdoned.  Foreign  cruises  have  been  dis- 
continued temporarily  and  it  is  believed  that 
two  six-week  cutter  cruises  will  provide  ade- 
quate training  in  the  modem  ships,  and 
provide  this  experience  for  a  larger  number 
of  cadets  of  the  First  and  Third  classes.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  BAOUE  wlU  make  short 
coastal  cruises  with  the  Second  and  Fourth 
classes.  She  will  touch  port  only  at  Boston 
and  Norfolk.  Other  phaaes  of  the  summer 
program  have  been  modified  to  adapt  to  the 
cruise  changes. 

d.  Civilian  Faculty:  A  Coast  Ouard  Omni- 
bus Bill,  preeently  before  Congress,  contains 
among  other  items,  provisions  for  the  Acad- 
emy civilian  faculty  members  to  be  excepted 
from  provisions  of  the  Classiflcation  Act  of 
1945.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wlU  be 
given  authority  to  issue  regulatlona  authoriz- 
ing ]>ay  scales  and  conditions  of  employment 
comparable  to  thoee  now  employed  by  the 
Naval  Academy,  if  the  bill  is  passed.  This 
same  bill  provides  for  increasing  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  cadets  In  an  entering  class 
from  300  to  400. 

e.  Athletics:  With  a  growing  studmt  body, 
the  physical  education  and  intercolle- 
giate athletic  programs  have  continued  to 
expand.  The  Academy  antloipates  that  the 
new  gymnaslum-fleld  house  oomplex  will  be 
completed  and  ready  for  use  In  the  fall  of 
this  year.  A  welcome  addltton  to  the  com- 
petitive sports  program  was  the  formation 
of  a  gymnastics  team.  During  the  past 
winter  season,  this  team  enjoyed  a  reason- 
ably successful  record. 

f.  Physical  Pacilities:  During  the  past  six 
years,  a  number  of  major  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  physical  plant  at  the  Acad- 
emy and  many  older  buildings  have  under- 
gone renovations.  The  construction  projects 
now  underway  are:  construction  of  a  new 
gymnasium-field  house  building;  construc- 
tion of  new  athletic  fields;  and  renewal  of 
utility  systems.  The  item  of  Interest  and 
focus  of  attention  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
will  be  the  additional  wing  added  to  the 
Chase  Hall  barracks  complex.  Tills  structure 
win  house  320  cadets  with  the  anUdpated 
completion  date  of  September  1967. 

4.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Superintend- 
ent's statement,  he  Introduced  Commander 
R.  B.  Long,  Chief  of  the  Plant  and  Personnel 
Division,  who  described  in  more  detail  the 
facllltlee  expansion  and  Improvement  pro- 
gram now  in  effect.  Dtsctissloii  of  this  topic 
followed  Commander  Long's  report.  The  cen- 
tral focus  of  attention  during  the  exchange 
of  Information  l>etween  the  Superintendent 
and  members  of  the  Board  of  Vlaltors  was 
the  urgent  requirement  for  the  acquisition 
of  additional  land  adjacent  to  the  Academy, 
whl^  will  be  required  In  ordered  to  ade- 
quately provide  space  for  an  anticipated 
student  body  of  1000  cadets  by  the  early 
1970's. 

5.  At  the  completion  of  this  report,  the 
Board  members  were  Invited  as  guests  of 
the  Cadet  Corpe  in  the  Wardroom  for  the 
noon  meal.  Following  the  noon  reeees,  the 
Board  of  Vlaltors  made  an  extensive  tour  of 
all  parts  of  the  physical  plant,  viewed  a 
number  ot  completed  units  and  ware  briefed 
further  on  the  details  Involving  current  con- 
struction. Later  In  the  afternoon,  the 
Board  of  Visitors  met  In  Bxeeutive  Seesion. 

6.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Kxecutive 
Seesion,  members  of  the  Board  met  with 
cadets  for  informal  discussions,  where 
opinions  of  cadets  were  cq>enly  and  freely 
given  to  Board  members. 

7.  Having  considered  the  various  projects 
at  the  Coast  Ouard  Academy,  Including  per- 

'sonnel,  the  course  of  study,  the  professional 
training  program  and  the  long  range  plans 
for  the  expansion  of  the  Cadet  Corps,  the 
1966  Congressional  Board  of  VUitors  makes 
the  foUowlng  recommendations  to  Congress: 
a.  There  should  be  a  continuing  review  of 
the  Aeademy's   sdmlsrtons  procedures  and 
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ft   yUm 


Mblarliic    m 


•taould  b) 
I  OB  A  Dftttaowkls  bMla.  young  bmb 
with  ontrtaiMltng  iMdanbtp  «wiprt>»m—  m 
poMtU*  Mdct  CMMMdatM.  AddlttooAlly,  Um 
■IkooM  •oc>8«  tlM  latarMt  aad 
of  dtottnfulalMd  etttMU.  m  waU 
:cn  oC  the  mUv*  OoMt  Ooard  and  tlw 
OoMk  Owrd  BMir?i.  to  iMlct  ta  ttUa  goal. 

e.  Detollad  prosraBw  riimnf  lug  tlia  op- 
portuBltlM  or  MTTlM  At  tlM  OoMt  Ooard 
AemOmof  koA  la  tba  Unttod  Btatw  OoMt 
Oiuid  mtttetad  by  tlw  SupaHataDdut. 
rtaonld  bavs  vlda  dMribaOMi  hbooc  iMm^ 
b^^  at  Onngr—  In  oMUr  tti*t  ttmy  may  be 
battar  tafatmad  ngardlat  thJs  trnpoctant 
■ovanunaatal  aetlTlty. 

d.  Tba  pUa  at  ttw  AoMtamjr  for  tlM  d«n<^- 
tttoo  at  the  two  tamatnlaf  voodn  biHld- 
laga  BDd  tb«  ecmtnictloo  at  m  auxUra  flt»- 
proof  onmMnfttkin  axMUtarlnm  UMl  raonft- 
tton  bulldlac,  aboold  take  pteea  no  Ut«r  than 
•mbI  tmt  IMi.  It  ti  strongly  orgMt  tb»t 
Onngr  aw  maka  avmlUbla  tha  aacaaaary  fnndi 
for  this  pcQjaet.  la  coaaaotlon  wttb  thla 
Itam.  BMmban  of  tba  Board  of  Vlaltaca  wcra 
daapty  eoaoaraad  wltb  tha  fir*  taaaard  to  tha 
fnaliMlar  at  tba  Anartamy^  phyalcal  plant 
by  tbapTCMBoa  oCttea  World  War  n  tanpo- 
nry  woodaii  atruetoraa. 

a.  la  ooanaetica  iilth  tba  long  ranga  |dana 
to  aapaad  tba  atudaat  body  to  appnm- 
1000  aadata  by  1870.  thla  oomialttM 
stiaiigly  that  a  rtoppralaal  of 
tha  Taylor,  Uabarf tfd  and  Haklman  raport  on 
Aoadamy  agpanaUw  b*  taitttatad  la  tha  naai 
nttora.  Tbla  raport.  complatad  In  1801.  haa 
aarrad  aa  an  aanallant  goMa  tor  tha  planning 
by  tha  Ooaat  Ouard  and  tha  approprlato 
ilttaaa;  but  with  tha  pro- 
of tha  Oadat  Oorpa.  It  la  b»- 
ttamd  that  a  aaw  study  and  raport  la  miulrad 
and  shoold  ba  mad*  by  a  clvUlaa  firm  aa 
aooB  aa  pnaalMa  Thla  would  aaatarlally 
ta^  tha  Aaadamy  ataff  la  r'"'"***'g  an  ada- 
(fuato  aad  affaettva  long-raaga  program  of 

t.  n  waa  aotad  with  lataraat  that  tha 
AwMlamy  haa  baan  making  ataady  proyaaa  In 
haproTlag  tha  attrition  rata  ovar  tha  past 
aaratal  yaara.  with  futura  latproraniaat 
aattdpatad  aa  a  viault  at  aararal  taotora.  la- 
dodlag  tha  latrodnetlan  of  a  '~^«*r1  oouraa 
of  atady.  modara  goala  la  tha  mlUtary  la- 
doetrlaatlaB  ptovam  aad  laprorad  phyaloal 
plant  farHlttaa 

•.  XtahoaMba  aotad  harala  that  tha  aboto 
rinniBinaailatlcina  ooaeur  sobatantlaUy  with 
a  raoant  raport  aobmlttad  to  tha  Ooaiaaa- 
daat  by  tha  Ooaat  Ooard  Aeadaiay  Advlaory 
OoBualttaa.  Thla  poup  of  dlatlagulaliad 
adaoaton  aad  mm  at  go?ania>aotal  affalia 
teUowad  oloaaly  tha  procraaa  of  tha 
aad  boa  antvad  at  Ita  ooaolaalans 
aftar  ooasUarabla  dataUad  InTastigattea. 
With  tha  slaUlar  oaoohMtoBa  raaobad  by  both 
'  Board  of  Vlaltocs  and  tha 
Advlaacy  OomnUttaa^  mambw^  of 
I  UM  Cnnpraartanal  Board  of  Vlattora  oon- 
m»r  aipaet  tha*  Coa^aaa  wlU  aupport  tha 
Oaitad  Stataa  Ooaat  Ouard  la  aCaettag  thoaa 
iwhloh  will  Uapcova  all  aapaeta  of  tha 


Auow 

CkairwMm.  B«|>raMatar<oa  from  Hoiik, 
OaroUiM. 

WnxiAjc  Ii.  8t.  Oifc^ 
JUproaantaMw  /roai  Oomntetlemt. 
J  Atom  B.  Obovib. 
Bapra«awtaf<i>a  from  Hnt  York. 


PBRBOMS  ICAT  BE  iniiaBCB88ARILY 
AND  UNJXIBIIPIABLT  DCPRIVBD 
OP  ROePXTAL  CAR!  UMDBR  MSDZ- 


Modoo.    Mr. 
\tVtmX 


Ifir.  WAUOR  or  NMr 


the  leatlenian  txoai  North  Cartdtna  [Mr. 
FooaTAnr]  maj  extend  hie  remacfci  at 
this  point  In  the  lUcoao  and  Inehide  ex- 
traneoue  matter. 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mesloo? 

There  was  no  ohJeotloQ. 

Mr.  PODMTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker  unless 
immediate  actioD  is  token  to  change  cer- 
tain sdmlnlstrattve  practices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, I  am  deeply  concerned  that  thou- 
sands of  persons,  both  white  and  Neffro, 
may  be  unnecessarily  and  unJustlflablQr 
deprived  of  hospital  care  they  need  and 
to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the 
medicare  program. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  Including  in  the  Ricoho  a  letter  on 
this  subject  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  W^are. 

Jam  14.  1008. 
Hon.  JoHir  W.  OAUunoi. 
Secretary  of  Keatth,  Kdueation,  and  Welfare, 
Department  of  Beatth.  Mduoation,  and 
Welfare,  WaeMngton.  D.O. 

DBAS  Ma.  Sscbctabt:  I  am  doeply  oon- 
cemad  that  arbitrary  and  unjuatlflad  ad- 
mlnlstraUTo  praetlcaa  of  tba  Dapartment  of 
Haallh.  Bducatlon,  aad  Walfara  may  raault  In 
d^>rlTlng  tbouaanda  of  paraona,  both  whlta 
and  Nagro,  of  badly  nsadad  boapltal  can. 

Undar  tha  baat  of  cUvumstaDoaa.  tba  baavy 
inllnz  of  patlanta  undar  tha  Madloara  pro- 
gram aftar  July  1  would  ba  expaotsd  toplaoa 
a  aevwa  atrala  on  hoqdtala  In  many  looaU- 
tlaa.  It  now  appaara  that  tha  prohlam  of 
oaxlng  for  Madleara  patlanto  wlU  ba  graatty 
aggravatad  baoatiaa  tha  Oapartmant  of 
Baalth.  Bducatlon.  and  Wtifan.  under  tba 
allagad  authority  of  Title  VI  of  the  CItU 
Bighti  aet  of  1804,  haa  ao  far  rafuaed  to  ap- 
prova  a  large  number  of  hoapltala  for  Ifedl- 


It  Is  my  undeiatandlng  that,  aa  of  June 
8th.  at  least  00  hoqjMals  In  Horth  "»'»»"» 
had  not  been  approrad  for  Madloara  pattonta 
beoauaa  of  alleged  non-oompUanoe  wltb 
Title  VI.  I  am  advlaed  that  thaaa  hoapltala. 
whMb  have  a  total  oapadty  of  mora  than 
13,000  beda,  aoeount  fOr  mora  than  40  par- 
oant  of  all  North  OWoUaa  hoq>ltal  spaoe. 
9ar  tha  antlra  nation.  It  la  my  understanding 
ttiat.  aa  of  June  8th.  mora  than  8,000  hoa- 
pltala with  a  total  oapaelty  of  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  mlllloa  beds  had  not  bean  ap- 
proved for  ICedloara  patlanta  beoauee  of 
alleged  non-oompUanoe  with  Title  VI. 

oaieto  the  approach  of  tha  Dapartment  of 
Health.  BduoatloB.  and  WeUbra  la  drastloaUy 
tftanged.  It  appean  obvious  that  a  great 
many  hospitals  wlU  not  be  approved  for 
Madlaan  patlanta  by  July  1.  Pataona  an- 
tttlad  to  oara  andar  tha  Madloara  progtam 
may  be  unable  to  obtain  It  at  thaea  hoqtf  tala 
during  the  vary  ttata  whan  hoqpftal  q>aoe  for 
snob  patlenta  Is  likely  to  ba  moat  needed. 

Title  VX  of  the  OlvU  Btgbta  Act  of  1804, 
aa  yoQ  know,  provldaa  that  "Tfo  peraon  m 
the  United  Stataa  shall,  on  tha  ground  of 
raoe.  ooiar.  or  national  origin,  be  excluded 
ftraa  parttotpatlon  In,  be  donlad  the  beaeOta 
of.  or  be  snbjaotsd  to  dlaerlmlaatton  under 
aay  program  or  asttvlty  receiving  Pedaral  •- 


bae  provided  ape<9lfle  proce- 
duiea  Induding  an  opportunity  for  a  baar- 
Inr— for  detarmlnlng  irtiether  or  not  reelp- 
lanta  of  Mdaral  flnanfital  aaalatantia  era  In 
compUanee  with  requlraaMBto  of  TIMe  VL 
During  the  nearly  two  yean  alBea  the  en- 
aetmant  of  the  OlvU  Bighta  Aet  of  1804.  It 
ta  my  underaUndlag  that  not  one  of  the 
Korth  OuoUna  boqtitala  priSaaMy  being  de- 
aled  ^proval  for  Madleara  tea  bean  found 
aadar  thaae  prooeduraa  aoS  to  be  In  compU- 
anoa  with  the  lequheaMatta  of  Title  VI. 


X  am  peiaonally  taaUllar  with  the  ittaa. 
tloa  at  one  boapltal  In  my  dlstrlet  which  hm 
so  far  not  been  approved  for  Medicare  pa. 
tlents.  Thla  boapltal  haa  never  baan  awr*. 
gated,  and  Ito  Board  of  TTuateea  baa  air- 
dead  great  oara  to  Insura  that  than  la  no 
racial  discrimination  AU  rooms,  wanh, 
floors.  aeetUms  and  facUlttsa  In  this  hoaptui 
ara  ntUlied  by  memban  of  both  races  with- 
out dlsrrlmlnatan  Positions  on  the  hotpi. 
tal  staff  ara  open  to  and  occupied  by  mem- 
bera  of  both  races.  Some  rooma  at  thia  boa- 
pltal are  usually  bl-raclally  occupied. 

Tet.  the  boqAtal  has  not  been  spprofed 
for  Medloara  patlente— appareaUy  becsun 
some  HXW  offlrlsla  do  not  think  a  sulDcle&t 
number  of  rooms  ara  being  JolnUy  occupied 
by  White  and  Negro  patients,  i  am  coofl- 
dent  that  this  hospital  can  and.  It  neceMwy, 
will  eventually  prove  In  a  proper  admlnl»i 
tratlve  or  judicial  proceeding  that  it  la  not 
subjecting  Ita  patlenta  to  racial  discrimina- 
tion. Unfortunately,  unleea  there  a  • 
change  In  the  attitude  of  aome  oSdala  at 
your  Department,  many  parsons  entitled  to 
hospital  eara  under  the  Medicare  program 
may  be  deprived  of  it  while  the  boapltal  li 
being  forced.  In  effect,  to  prove  Its  Innoeanee. 

In  enacting  Title  VI,  Oongreaa  provided 
speclflcaUy  that  pereooa  or  InstttuUona  ac- 
cused of  raolal  dtaerlmlnatlom  should  ba  of- 
fered an  <q»portunlty  for  a  hearing  baton 
being  refused  Federal  funds.  Although  Title 
VI  became  law  nearly  two  years  ago  and  the 
Medlcara  program  was  enacted  almoat  a  year 
ago,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfan  haa  not  yet — ao  far  aa  I  am 
aware — offered  a  alngle  North  Carolina  bcs- 
pltal  an  (q>portunl^  for  auidi  a  hearlnf. 
Until  very  reoenUy,  in  fact,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Bducatlon.  and  WeUare  gave 
North  Oandlna  hoapltala  Uttle  or  no  indica- 
tion that  their  operating  procedurea  were 
conaldered  unaatlafactory  In  any  way. 

It  la  particularly  Inappropriate  and  unlalr 
to  attempt  to  deny  hoipltala  approval  for 
Medlcara  patlenta  without  an  opportunity 
for  a  bearing  becauae  It  U  queattonable  that 
Title  VI  U  even  appUcable  to  the  Medicare 
program.  Title  VI  ^pllee  oxay  to  any  "pro- 
gram or  activity  receiving  Vederal  financial 
assistance."  Medlcara,  In  my  Judgment,  waa 
not  Intended  by  Congrees  to  be  a  program 
for  Federal  financial  aastatance  to  hoepltala 
but  a  hospital  Insurance  program  for  Indi- 
viduals. Moreover,  programs  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  "by  way  of  a  eon- 
tract  of  tosoranee  or  guaranty"  are  apedf- 
loaUy  excluded  from  the  coverage  of  Title 
VI. 

Bvan  If  the  Medloara  program  were  uuvad 
by  Title  VI,  actlona  being  taken  by  HXW 
would  be  subject  to  eerlous  legal  queatton. 
Title  VI  speetfleally  reqtUres  that  no  "rule, 
regulation,  or  order"  Issued  to  ImpleeMnt 
Title  VI  ahan  become  effective  "unle«  aii4 
imtU  approved  by  the  Preeldent."  Despile 
the  clear  mandate  of  the  law,  the  "guide- 
Unee"  Issued  by  HXW  to  regulate  administra- 
tive proceduree  of  hoapltala  have  not— ao  tax 
aa  I  have  been  able  to  determine — been  ap- 
pcoved  by  the  Preeldent. 

Legal  and  factmU  questions  Involving  TlUt 
VI  of  the  <»vU  Bights  Act  can  and  should  be 
determined  la  acoordaaee  with  the  pro- 
cedures eetobUsbed  by  Congress  for  this  pur- 
pose—not by  arbitrary  edlote  of  administra- 
tive oOelals.  It  is  neither  legaUy  nor  nuffally 
rlglit  for  administrative  oOdals  charged  wltb 
the  enforoement  of  TlUe  VI  to  deUberately 
ssek  to  circumvent  Its  procedural  require- 
ments. 

The  stotsd  pmposs  of  Title  VI  Is  to  Insura 
that  the  baneAte  of  Mderal  programs  art 
made  available  to  aU  pereons  without  dls- 
crimination,  But  tba  admlnlatratlve  pno- 
ttcea  being  f oUowwd  by  the  Oepartmant  of 
Health.  Baacatton.  and  Welfbra.  If  eontlnaad 
without  change,  may  have  the  sCaet  of  dany- 
Ing  the  benama  of  the  Madleara  program  to 
thousands  of  pereoae  who  ara  antttled  to  B 
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before  then  haa  been  any  Bndlng  that  dla- 
olmlnatory  practlcea  aeti^Uy  exlat  In  the 
boepltala  Involved. 

In  f  almeea  to  peraona  «f  titled  to  b04>ltal 
oare  under  the  Medlcara  pi  qgram,  I  urge  you 
to  take  Immediate  action  to  Insura  that  aU 
bospltals  which  ara  quallfl  sjl  under  the  pro- 
Tlalons  of  the  Medlcara  Act  will  be  available 
to  Uedlcare  patlenta  on  JiHy  1.  This  action 
on  your  part,  wtaUe  protetrang  the  Intereeta 
of  Medlcara  patlente,  woulii  in  no  way  pre- 
vent the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  from  subseqiaently  taking — In 
accordance  with  proper  piUoeduree — any  le- 
gally Justified  action  und)^  Title  VI. 

Since  thla  matter  la  th<i  I  subject  of  great 
public  concern,  I  expect  t3J  release  the  text 
of  thlB  letter  after  It  has  been  delivered  to 
your  office. 

Sincerely. 

]  i  H.  FOTTNTAIN. 
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PERSONAL  EXPIiANATION 

Mr.  WAIICER  of  Nd*  Mexico.    Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanlmcnis  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mc- 
Cutht]  may  extend  his  ^-emarks  at  this 
potai  in  the  Rxcord  and  pelade  extrane- 
ous matter.  

The  SPEAKER  pro 
objection  to  the  request 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objectio 

Mr.  McCarthy 
June  13  and  14  I  am 
ing  on  rollcalls  Nos. 
present,  I  would  have  jfoted  "yea 
these  measures. 

On  June  14,  the  Surfeieon  General  of 
the  United  States,  Dr.  wjUllam  H.  Stew- 
art, visited  my  district  [and  toured  the 
Roswell  Park  Memorial  Bostltute,  one  of 
the  world's  most  Impoi^**"*  cancer  re- 
search centers.  That  ev«ilng,  at  a  semi- 
nar in  Buffalo,  at  which! J  introduced  Dr. 
Stewart,  he  delivered  a  major  address  on 
the  relationship  of  smoUrig  and  health. 


pore.    Is  there 
i: '  the  gentleman 


'i.  Speaker,   on 

ifded  as  not  vot- 

and  141.    If 

'  on 


STATUS  OP  NATIONAL  OUARD 
TECHNICIANS 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Nekir  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mc- 
CuTHTl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  ttils 
point  In  the  Rkcoro  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.  ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  te  ipore.  Is  there 
objecticm  to  the  request  >^  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico?  [ 

There  was  no  objectio|j. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
38,000  Army  and  Air  National  Guard 
technicians  have  been  in  a  legal  "Umbo" 
for  many  years  because  they  are  not  con- 
adered  Federal  onployees  and  have  been 
dtoclalmed  as  State  employees  by  most 
States. 

These  men,  who  arej  i  employed  full- 
ttoe  to  provide  the  hmisekeeplng  and 
maintenance  backbone  ter  the  weekend 
trainees,  are  not  eligibte  for  State  em- 
ployee benefits  in  mdsi  States  because 
they  are  paid  by  the  Aniir  and  Air  Force. 
And  they  are  dlsclaime(|  "  ' 
Ployees  by  the  Federal 

There  are  approximately  500  techni- 
«*M  in  westem^ew  fork  alone  who 
must  rely  on  social  seen  ity  because  they 
»re  denied  the  rettreni^t  and  fringe 
«»enent8  enjoyed  by  Fted<  ^al  onployees. 


So  today  I  am  introducing  a  bUl  to  cor- 
rect this  inequity. 

It  would  make  all  National  Ouard 
technicians  Federal  onployees  subject  to 
the  benefits  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act. 

Specl&»lly.  it  provides  that  all  tech- 
nicians in  States  which  do  not  cover  them 
under  their  State  retirement  programs, 
and  all  technicians  eiqployed  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  legislation,  would 
be  covered  under  the  Federal  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act.  Those  who  are 
covered  by  a  State  retirement  program 
on  the  effective  date,  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  State  law.  would  be  permitted 
to  elect  to  remain  covered  by  the  local 
program.  If  they  do  not  so  elect,  they 
too  would  be  covered  by  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act. 

And,  all  technicians,  including  those 
who  remained  covered  by  State  retire- 
ment programs,  would  be  eligible  for 
Federal  group  life  and  health  benefits 
Insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  bill  to 
include  National  Guard  technicians  im- 
der  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  re- 
moves a  longstanding  discriminatory 
Federal  policy.  And  it  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Defense  Department,  other 
executive  agencies  and  the  technicians 
of  the  National  Guard.  I  hope  this  bill 
will  be  passed  during  this  session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 


THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT:  AN  EXERCISE  IN  INDUS- 
TRIAL DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texmessee  [Mr. 
Fulton]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  to  all  my 
colleagues  a  very  fine  and  enlightening 
speech  given  by  Mr.  Arnold  Ordman, 
General  Counsel,  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Ord- 
man addressed  his  remarks  before  the 
85th  annual  convention  of  the  Tennessee 
Bar  Association  in  CSiattviooga,  Tenn., 
on  June  9, 1966: 

Ths  Natxonai.  Labob  BBLanoiTs   Act:    Ax 
ExxaciBS  IK  InDusTsiai.  DKicocmacr 

(By  Arnold  Ordman) 

Political  democracy,  as  we  know  It  today 
In  the  United  States,  was  born  about  two 
centuries  ago.  The  Constitution  Is  177  years 
old.  It  has  been  a  good  form  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Industrial  democracy  Is  of  more  recent  vin- 
tage. An  early  mUestone  In  the  history  of 
Industrial  democracy  was  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1936. 
That  was  thirty-one  years  ago. 

Aa  all  of  you  know,  we  have  not  yet  Im- 
plemented for  all  our  people  the  fuU  measura 
of  our  Constitutional  freedoms  and  guaran- 
tees. Only  last  week  I  attended  a  two-day 
White  House  Conference  called  by  our  Preel- 
dent and  dedicated  to  the  purpoee  be  enun- 
otated:  "To  fulflU  thaae  rlghte." 


This  la  not  a  simple  taak  or  the  conference 
would  not  have  been  necessary.  But  this  Is 
only  one  of  a  number  of  problems  which  our 
democratic  form  of  society  posee  and  wblcb 
we  ara  going  to  resolve  under  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  govwmmant. 

Is  It  surprising,  then,  that  In  a  scant  thir- 
ty-one years  we  have  not  yet  resolved  many 
of  the  probluns  of  labor -management  rela- 
tions, even  to  the  limited  extent  that  these 
relationships  fall  under  the  rubric  of  the 
National  Labor  Relatione  Act? 

It  la  not.  And  the  reason  Is  obvious.  We 
ara  going  to  meet  the  problems  of  ladxistrlal 
relations,  aa  they  arise,  not  by  administrative 
flat,  not  by  dictatorial  edict,  but  by  the  rea- 
soned legislative,  Judicial,  and  administrative 
processes  which  we  have  come  to  know  and 
reepect.  We  ara  going  to  meet  tbem  by  recog- 
nizing and  acc^tlng  the  premise  that/free- 
dom of  organisation  and  collective  bargain- 
ing l8  good  for  us  and  good  for  our  country. 

This  Is  not  an  easy  road  and,  regrattably, 
there  ara  some  who  are  not  yet  convinced 
that  It  Is  the  right  road.  • 

This  la  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  fas- 
cination and  frustration  of  labor  manage- 
ment relations  as  we  see  It  In  the  nation 
today. 

It  Is  the  price  and  the  reward  of  industrial 
democracy.  And,  as  In  the  esse  of  poUUcal 
democracy,  we  must  endure  the  burdens  if 
we  are  to  enjoy  the  benefits. 

You  are  all  familiar  wltb  Winston  Oburch- 
lU's  axiom  that  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment Is  Inefficient  and  wasteful  and  bum- 
bling but  nonetheless  so  far  superior  to  any 
other  social,  political,  or  economic  system 
that  has  yet  been  devised  that  we  willingly 
embrace  its  drawbacks. 

This  is  BO  draautlcally  true  In  labor  rala- 
Uons.  Labor  disputes  that  are  not  resolved 
at  the  bargalrUng  table,  labor  disputes  where 
one  or  the  other,  or  all  of  the  disputants,  re- 
ject the  process  of  collective  bargaining  or 
abjure  the  freedom  of  self-organization  are 
wasteful  and  disruptive  and  profligate.  They 
can  even  menace — and  I  need  not  cite  exam- 
ples— our  ordered  society  and  the  social 
welfare. 

Of  course,  thera  Is  an  easy  way  to  eliminate 
this  kind  of  waste  and  disruption  and  profli- 
gacy. But  it  Is  a  way  which  most  thinking 
men  tinhesltatlngly  reject.  All  we  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  drastlcaUy  revise  our 
laws — we  might  even  have  to  amend  our 
Oonstltutlon.  All  we  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  take  away  the  right  of  the  worklngman 
to  organize,  or  to  strike  or  picket  even  In 
peaceful  and  orderly  fashion.  AU  we  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  strip  management 
completely  of  Ite  right  to  manage. 

This  has  been  tried.  The  coimtrles  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  have  done  It  In  the  name 
of  Communism.  Other  totalitarian  countries, 
p«tst  and  present,  have  done  It  or  ara  doing 
It.  Tet  no  responsible  voice  In  our  society 
has  urged  that  we  adopt  any  of  the  systems. 

Some,  indeed,  have  suggested  compulsory 
arbitration  as  a  panacea  for  determining 
labor  disputes  undo:  our  own  system  of  gov- 
ernment. Yet  virtually  aU  of  us  resent  regl- 
mentetlon  even  when  It  Is  disguised  In  terms 
so  dulcet  as  compulsory  arbitration. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  our  economy 
even  In  Ite  labor-management  relations  as- 
pect Is  whoUy  free.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
an  argument  of  sorte  can  be  made  by  those 
who  loudly  and  vociferously  proclaim  that 
Oovenunent  regulation  has  completely  sup- 
planted private  Initiative  and  private  enter- 
prise. The  argument  however  Is  grossly  over- 
steted;  It  Is  epvaiaue. 

The  fact  Is  that  In  a  whoUy  unregulated 
economy,  as  in  a  whoUy  unregulated  poUty, 
freedom  Itaelf  would  cease  to  exist.  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  taught  \u  long  ago  that  the 
right  to  cry  flra  In  a  crowded  theater  en- 
dangers not  only  the  phyaloal  safety  but  the 
freedom  of  everyone  else  In  the  theater.  My 
freedom  to  punch  you  in  the  noae  takes  away 
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your  ft— dam  to  kMp  your  noM  In  It*  pun 
imUoodlad  ttete.  Iflgbt  dOM  not  mska  right. 
Tb«  impiopartlad  many  may  not  b«  Tlctlm- 
laed  by  tlM  propcrtlad  tvm.  But  nattlur 
•booKl  ths  iMuparttod  few  b*  rtlipoMBWil 
merely  beoauae  tbey  are  hopeleeely  outnum- 
bered, mnorlttea  la  rnimrf  group,  eoonomlo. 
poutksal.  raelal,  or  rallgloua  are  entlUed  to 
baato  ili^ta  whleb  majorlttaa  ahould  not  be 
aUowed  to  trmmple  upon.  Tlila  U  the  symbol, 
the  *«n-»t»«.  the  lodeaton«,  the  magle  of  our 
Constttutlooal  eyatem  with  Ita  built-in  BUI 
of  RlgSita.  This  U  the  acoommodatton  ot 
majority  rule  with  indivlduaJ  aafeguarda  and 
minority  rlghta. 

m  aum,  freedom  oan  exist  only  In  an  or- 
d««d  aodety  and  the  concept  of  an  ordered 
sodety  subaumes  regulations  and  Umltatlona 
upon  unbridled  freedom  of  individual  or  even 
group  aetKm. 

I  suggest  here  that  Oongreas  In  the  Na- 
tional lAbor  ReUtlona  Act  has  appUed  to 
Industrial  rtfatlons  In  this  country  the  same 
concept,  the  same  pattern  that  haa  made  our 
pohtlcal  system  so  dlstlnotlve,  and  so  fertile. 

We  have  not  yet  solved  aU  our  Industrial 
relations  problems.  And  new  onea  are  aris- 
ing constantly.  We  still  have  far  to  go.  But 
regulation  o<  Industrial  relations  Is  an  Infant 
art  when  compared  with  the  almost  aoo  years 
of  our  constitutional  history.  There  is  stiU 
much  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  poUtleal 
democracy,  in  the  field  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. More  Is  being  done  in  these  areas 
today,  and  faster,  than  ever  before  In  our 
history.  But,  as  all  of  us  are  painfully  aware, 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  even  in  these 
areas. 

It  should  come  as  a  shock  to  no  one.  there- 
fore, that  we  have  not  solved  all  our  labor 
management  problems.  Mo  one  ought  be 
startled  that  we  may  even  be  stumbUng  here 
and  there.  Indeed,  the  really  surprising 
thing  Is  how  much  we  have  aocompUshed. 
how  far  we  have  come  in  little  more  than 
one  genaratlcm.  A  look  backward,  oocaalon- 
aUy,  along  the  road  we  have  already  traveled 
may  make  the  roadblocks  ahead  appear  less 
dlsoouraglag. 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  In  1936.  81  years 
ago,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  set 
forth  in  Section  7  of  the  Matiooal  tabor  Re- 
lations Act  the  basic  charter  which  is  the 
fundament  of  our  labor  relations  system. 
Iliat  ebarter  prescribes  that  emjdoyees  shall 
have  tlM  right  and  the  freedom  to  organise 
and  bargain  collectively  through  repreeenta- 
tlves  of  their  own  chooalng  and  to  engage  in 
other  concerted  aotlvitlea  for  their  mutual 
aid  and  proteotlon.  Implicit  in  that  right 
and  In  that  freedom,  to  be  sure,  are  the  cor- 
relative right  and  the  correlative  freedom  of 
employeea  to  refrain  from  such  activities. 
Congress  made  that  Implicit  ri^t  explicit  in 
1M7. 

Seotton  7  then  U  the  heart  of  the  Act,  Ito 
core  and  the  oomerstone  upon  which  the 
entire  structure  of  labor-management  rela- 
Uona  is  poatttoned.  All  the  rest  of  the  Act, 
the  growing  body  c(  statutory  and  case  law  In 
our  legislative  and  lurldlcal  system  is  merely 
ImjMementation.  amplification  and  commen- 
tary. 

Thus,  s^tlon  9  of  the  Act  sets  forth  the 
principle  at  majority  rule:  representatives 
deelgnated  or  selected  for  purposes  at  o<dlec- 
tlve  bargaining  by  a  niftjarity  of  the  em- 
ployees in  an  appropriate  unit  shall  repre- 
sent all  the  employeea  in  that  unit  for  the 
piuiMses  ot  collective  bargaining  in  tmpmet 
to  ratea  of  pay,  wagaa.  hcnn  at  employment, 
or  other  oondltloos  ot  employment.  But 
having  learned,  and  learned  weU.  the  leseons 
of  our  poUtleal  history.  Congress  in  that  very 
Seettoa.  whleh  HiuncUtea  the  prlndpU  of 
majcrl^  rule,  was  eonoamed  about  minority 
righta  and  made  special  provision  for  Individ- 
ual grievaats. 

Oongreas  alao  made  provision  In  Section  9 
of  the  Act  for  secret  ballot  elections  for  em- 
ployees to  determine,  where  a  question  oon- 


cemlng  representation  axlsts,  their  true  de- 
sires as  to  the  choice  of  a  bargaining  rep- 
resentative. Let  me  boast  here  ot  the  fact 
that  in  the  course  of  lU  brief  history,  this 
Agency  has  conducted  more  than  140.000  n^ 
reeentatlon  elections  in  which  more  than 
19,000,000  emidoyeee  were  enabled  to  vote 
whether  they  wished  to  bargain  collectively 
with  unions.  Roughly  90%  of  all  thoae  elig- 
ible to  vote  in  such  elections  actually  voted. 
This  percentage  of  voter  participation  aeta  a 
record  of  which  we  are  Justifiably  proud  and 
which  we  hope  our  p<dltlcal  elections  will 
one  day  match. 

But  Section  9  alone  would  be  InsufBcient 
imjriementatlon  of  Section  7.  The  rights 
guaranteed  by  Section  7  carry  with  them 
neceaaarily  limitations  upon  the  unrestricted 
powers  of  thoae  who  oould  by  the  eierclse  ot 
thoee  unrestricted  powers  trench  upon  em- 
ployee rights.  In  1985  the  Congress  con- 
cluded that  this  threat  arose  principally 
from  employer  tactics,  techniques,  and  prac- 
tices. Accordingly,  the  Congress  in  1988 
proscribed  certain  employer  tactics,  tech- 
niques, and  practices  which  it  deemed  in- 
compatible with  the  newly  gturanteed  rl^ts 
of  employees.  Those  proscriptions  ware  em- 
bodied in  the  unfair  labor  practice  provisions 
of  Section  8  of  the  Act.  The  machinery  for 
inhibiting  and  eliminating  those  unfair  labor 
praeticea  was  establiahed  in  Section  10. 

Significant  changes  were  made  In  1947 
when  the  Congress  reexamined  the  labor 
relations  scene  and  reevaluated  the  complex 
of  forces  that  were  operative  In  that  sector. 
The  Congress  concluded  that  changes  were 
necessary  and  those  changea.  prindpidly 
limitations  upon  labor  union  conduct  and 
praeticea.   were    added   to   the   statute. 

Further  changes  were  made  In  1989.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  last  chapter 
has  been  written.  I  siispect  that  the  last 
chapter  has  not  been  written.  Suffice  it 
here  to  note  that  at  every  session  of  the 
Congress  nimierous  substantive  and  pro- 
cedural amendments  are  proposed.  This 
current  session,  as  all  of  you  know,  has  not 
been  an  exception. 

Without  deprecating  the  Importance  or  the 
Impact  of  the  remaining  sections  ot  the  Act. 
the  pivotal,  the  crucial,  provisions  are  thoee 
I  have  enumerated.  This  was  true  In  1988: 
it  remained  true  In  1947  and  In  1980:  It  Is 
true  today. 

To  be  sure,  as  I  have  stated,  there  have 
been  changes  in  those  four  sections.  The  law 
at  labor  relations  has  grown  more  complex 
just  as  the  relationships  whloh  that  law 
seeks  to  regulate  have  grown  more  oomplex. 
Some  ot  you  may  look  back  longingly  at  the 
relative  simpllolty  ot  the  Wagner  Act  pro- 
visions. Certainly,  those  of  you  who  have 
to  wrestle,  as  we  at  the  Agency  do  every  day, 
with  the  more  Involved,  the  more  Intricate, 
provlaiona  of  the  current  statute  oould  wish 
for  leas  complexity.  Let  us  draw  what  com- 
fort we  may  however,  from  the  fact  that  In 
the  more  developed,  the  more  sophisticated 
areas  of  our  labor  relations  economy,  we 
need  the  scalpel  rather  than  the  axe. 

For  time  does  not  stand  stUL  Our  econ- 
omy is  evolving.  Our  output  Is  growing. 
Our  corporate  relationships  are  changing. 
So,  too.  Is  our  labor  union  structure.  So, 
too,  is  the  composition  and  quantum  of  our 
work  force.  So,  too,  are  our  technological 
proceassa.  So,  too,  Is  our  competitive  poe- 
ture.  both  domestically  and  internationally. 
In  this  eonneetton  we  also  cannot  overlook 
the  impact,  although  we  fervently  hope  it  wUl 
be  a  traaalent  one,  of  the  Vlet-Nam  effort. 
And  on  a  happier  note,  we  should  and  do  take 
into  account  another  program,  a  massive  pro- 
gram initiated  and  launched  by  President 
Johnson,  to  make  every  American,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  a  legitimate  and  f\ill  mem- 
ber of  the  Oreat  Society. 

Against  this  background,  we  would  fairly 
have  anticipated,  we  did  aattdpate.  what 
would  happen.    Hew  Wwr  telattons  problems 


would  arise  because  of  the  frequency  of 
corporate  mergers  and  plant  relocations,  be- 
cause of  greater  resort  to  eubcontracting,  be- 
cause of  the  growing  Interdependence  and 
Integration  of  our  Industrial  eomponenti. 
and  because  of  an  almost  incredible  rate  of 
growth  in  the  field  of  automation  and  work- 
saving  devices.  Conflicts  would  emerge  be- 
cause Industry  Is  becoming  ever  more  mobile, 
less  fsstened  to  a  particular  geograi^ieai 
site,  but  the  mobility  of  the  Industrial  work 
force  has  not  kept  pace.  The  supply  of  new 
skills  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  demand  for 
new  skills.  The  untrained  worker  and  the 
obeoleecent  worker  have  not  yet  reaped  the 
benefits  of  training  and  retraining  progranu 
which  are  in  their  very  beginnings. 

That  such  changes  In  our  Industrial  econ- 
omy would  be  reflected  by  changes  in  the 
posture  and  nature  of  the  issues  placed  be- 
fore the  Board  and  the  courts  for  decision 
was  to  be  expected.  Thus,  some  of  the  ques- 
tions posed  by  subcontracting  found  their 
way  to  the  Board  and  ultimately  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Fibreboard.'  The  problems 
involved  In  balancing  the  right  of  employen 
to  reBtruct\ue  their  businesses  or  to  elimi- 
nate thcmselvee  as  emidoyers  and  the  right 
of  employees  to  some  protection  from  a  sud- 
den change  in  the  employment  relationship 
were  dealt  with  by  the  Supreme  Court  la 
Wiley  V.  tivingtton.*  A  related  problem  soon 
found  its  way  to  the  Board  Involving  the 
sale  of  a  gomg  buslneBs  and  the  extent  of 
the  duty  of  the  purchaser  to  deal  with  the 
representatlvee  of  the  employees  he  takes 
over  from  the  old  business.*  Plant  relocation 
Issues  are  not  new  to  the  Board  but  an  in- 
creasingly extensive  focusing  of  such  Issues 
Is  now  taking  place.  For  example,  the  Board 
has  dealt  with  such  problenos  recently  In  the 
Spun-Jee  Corp.*  and  Ganoin  Corporation 
oases.*  Technological  changes  Including  the 
introduction  of  new  machinery  and  new 
processes  and  materials  have  caused  work 
assignment  or  jurisdictional  disputes  whleh 
come  to  the  Board  for  determination  in  vary- 
ing factual  contexts.* 

Thus,  new  problems  are  arising  and  old 
problems  are  taking  on  a  new  focus.  The 
caseload  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  U  growing,  and  the  volume  of  labor 
litigation  which  originates  befwe  arbitratorf 
and  before  the  courts,  quite  Independently  ot 
the  Board.  Is  showing  a  corresponding  zate 
of  growth. 

All  this  has  happened  and  Is  happening. 
Dramatic  changes  have  taken  place  In  our 
Industrial  society.  And  labor  relations  law 
tends  to  reflect  that  change  both  statutorily 
and  declslonaUy  just  as  every  piece  of  social 
legisUUon  tends  to  reflect,  both  sUtutorlly 
and  declslonaUy,  the  changes  in  our  eoo- 
ncmle  and  societal  structure. 

This  is  merely  another  way  of  saying.  In 
lawyer's  language,  that  if  you  ^>ply  a  dif- 
ferent statute  to  the  same  set  of  facts,  you 
will  probably  get  a  different  decision.  And, 
correspondingly,  if  you  apply  the  same 
statute  to  a  different  set  of  facts,  you  wUl 
likewise  probably  get  a  different  decision. 

So  let  us  not  fault  change  merely  becaiue 
It  Is  change.  Progress,  too.  Is  change.  Let 
us  rather  seek  to  know  whether  there  U  rea- 
son for  the  obange  and  only  If  there  Is  none, 
can  we  properly  crttldee. 

Lawyers,  partlculariy,  should  be  the  Isst  to 
fall  Into  this  common  error.  But  perhaps, 
Uke  others,  we  too  do  not  like  to  unlearn 
what  we  have  so  painfully  learned. 

HlstorlcaUy,  however,  our  profession  hu 
always  been.  In  the  BngUsh  speaking  world 
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at  least.  In  the  forefront  i  if  progressive  and 
constructive  change.  We  iLJve  been  through 
the  generations  the  perotatlve  aoelal  force 

which  has  distinguished  biiween  precedents 
and  values  which  retain  their  relevance  In 
new  factual  situations  and  precedents  which 
no  longer  have  any  relevance  in  new  factual 
situations.  I  hope  we  nettr  surrender  this 
role  whether  the  problem  11^  one  of  adjust- 
ing the  relationship  of  prliite  individuals  or 
the  larger  problem  of  foatMlng  broad  social, 
national,  or  international  I  programs  for  a 
constantly  evolving  socletjj. 

We — and  I  am  addresBl^  myself  now  to 
the  members  of  the  laborl-management  bar 


on  both  sides  of  the  alsl 
perspective.    Collective 
to  state,  is  here  to  stay. 

It  has  been  national  , 
thirty  years.    And  the  re 
ooUective  bargaining,  free 
ing,  bargaining  in  good  fa_ 
not  remind  you  that  oth 


need  a  broader 
ig,  I  venture 

now  for  over 
for  this  Is  that 
itive  bargain- 
works.  I  need 
—  .  — ,-  societies,  other 

countries,  with  as  great  oii  greater  potential 
In  manpower  and  reeoWces,  have  not 
matched  omt  progress.         I 

There  are,  of  course,  soft  spotf  even  in 
our  thriving  economy,  tbere  are  ethnic 
groups  who  have  not  yet  been  afforded  an 
equal  opportunity  for  advancement  in  their 
poUtleal  or  their  econom)^  position.  And 
there  are  in  various  geogtiibhlcal  areas  and 
communities  scattered  Iwoughout  the 
United  States  individuals  or  groups  who  do 
not  wholly  accept  the  niq(Mnr)Ri  poUcy  to 
ucourage  freedom  of  orgmization  and  col- 
lective bargaining,  despitei  ;the  fact  that  It 
Is  national  pcdlcy.  1 

We  would  serve  our  clients  well — and  In- 
cidentally all  your  respective  clients  are  also 
ours— If  we  educated  them  to  the  law's  re- 
quirements, not  alone  because  transgressions 
are  Illegal  and  because  they  might  even  prove 
costly,  but  because  adhetence  to  the  law 
will  be  a  factor  in  their  economic  better- 
ment. This  is  a  lesson  whilch  most  of  man- 
agement and  most  of  laboij  have  learned  and 
the  remainder  must  leait^.  We  must  be 
their  teachers.  f  | 

General  Motors  has  beph  imlonlzed  for 
•ome  time  by  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
WB.  General  Motors,  I  am  told,  Is  doing  well. 
The  United  Automobile  Wbrkers  is  among 
our  stronger  labor  organlzlatlons.  So  far  as 
Industry  is  conoemed,  let[|ne  suggest  that 
In  this  area,  at  least,  what  Is  good  for  Oen- 
««1  Motors  is  good  for  the  country.  And 
by  the  same  token,  so  faj*  as  labor  is  con- 
««nied,  what  is  good  for  the  UAW  is  good 
for  the  country.  These  are  giants,  of  course, 
but  the  postulate  Is  vaUd  even  for  lan^n 
enterprises  and  small  unions. 

OoUecUve  bargaining  Ida  demcoistrated 
Jbat  It  has  creative  oi^MiitleB  which  can 
iMhlon  effective  ^proachif  In  specific  sit- 
uations to  solve  the  problems  of  an  ever- 
cbsnglng  industrial  society.  BlustraUons 
•bound.  One  is  found  Hn  the  General 
•totors-UAW  wage  formula  under  which  em- 
ployees are  guaranteed  wages  which  are  pro- 
tected against  price  erosim  and  are  also 
paranteed,  in  rettim  for  iot  resisting  the 
Introduction  of  labor-savin  ;  machinery,  that 
toey  wlU  share  in  the  bcdeflts  of  the  In- 
****«ed  productivity  of  ]Uie  economy  as  a 
»i»ole  through  the  paymiukt  of  additional 
wages  based  on  an   "ann  u  al  Improvement 

Another  Illustration  Is  th>  progress  sharing 
plan  developed  by  Kalser|  land  the  United 
Bteelworkers  of  America.  ■  JStUl  another  is 
found  in  the  1960  West  Coast  Longshore 
AutomaUon  Agreement  whiiUi  granted  broad 
"ewom  to  management  td  Introduce  labor- 
»vmg  machinery  and  woil  out  new  crew 
•n^gements.  In  retumj  the  employers 
•»*e<i  to  pay  into  a  jointjy-managed  auto- 
mation fund  some  85.5  ^Uon  a  year  for 
nve  and  one-half  years  whlcfa  would  be  used 
m^^^'i^'^**  ^^  employe  la  for  their  agree- 
nwnt  to  modify  old  mannjtg  practices  and 


work  rules.  The  fund  was  need  to  Insure  the 
regularly  registered  longshoremen  a  mlnl- 
mmn  weekly  wage  guarantee  as  a  protection 
against  losses  resulting  from  new  cargo  han- 
dling methods  and  was  also  used  to  provide 
for  early  retirement  beneflts  and  more  gen- 
erous mandatory  retirement  beneflts  to 
soften  the  job  Impact  of  automation. 

These  illustrations  may  or  may  not  be  the 
ideal  or  ultimate  solutions  even  for  the  par- 
ticular situations  Involved  and  different  ap- 
proaches may  be  as  appropriate  or  more 
appropriate  for  different  situations.  But  it 
remains  true  that  in  the  cited  situations 
potentially  disruptive  situations  which  could 
have  taken  on  major  dimensions  were 
averted.  Surely,  the  Act's  provlsiona  requir- 
ing bargaining  about  these  matters  were  a 
factor  in  promoting  the  national  and  peace- 
ful handling  of  the  problems  the  partiee 
resolved  through  collective  bargaining. 

Now,  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and,  more  particularly, 
the  administration  of  that  Act  by  the  Agency 
should  be  Immune  from  criticism.  The  five 
members  of  the  Board,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  adjudicatory  function,  and  the  office  of 
the  General  Counsel,  in  the  discharge  of  Its 
investigative  and  proeecutory  function,  lay 
no  claim  to  perfection.  We  are  not  gods  but, 
most  assuredly,  neither  are  we  devils.  The 
Board  Members  are.  and  I  hope  I  am,  merely 
dedicated  men  trying  to  do  a  toxigh  job  which 
Congress  created  and  which  the  Preeldent, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
appointed  us  to  perform. 

Our  case  intake  at  the  present  time  Is  at 
the  rate  of  80,000  cases  a  year,  or  about  116 
every  woiiUng  day  not  excluding  holidays. 
Our  Regional  Offices  are  doing  a  stupendous 
job  in  disposing  of  the  bulk  of  these  cases  at 
the  Regional  Office  level.  Our  settlement 
rate — and  I  need  not  argue  to  lawyers  the 
benefit  which  aceruee  to  all  parties  in  a  set- 
tlement—Is the  highest  It  has  ever  been.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  settling  or  adjusting 
over  three-quarters  of  all  the  cases  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  hearing.  Nonetheless, 
there  is  a  substantial  residue  of  cases  which 
run  part  or  aU  of  the  full  gamut  of  litigation 
from  Trial  Rxamlner  to  Board  to  the  courts. 
But  in  every  case  there  is  Invariably  a  winner 
and  a  loser.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  can 
never  really  satisfy  more  than  half  of  you 
at  any  given  time. 

We  can  make  mistakes.  The  Oongreas, 
however,  very  (Kwidently  set  up  machinery 
for  court  review  of  Agency  decisions.  As 
most  of  you  know,  the  federal  courts  and. 
under  the  certiorari  procedure,  the  Supreme 
Court  review  our  work  i»oduct  very  crttlcaUy. 
And  as  most  of  you  also  know,  while  our 
batting  average  remains  consistently  high 
both  in  the  lower  courts  and  In  the  Supreme 
Court,  we  had  a  few  rough  sessions  last  year 
before  our  nine  learned  Justices. 

Reference  can  be  made  here,  of  ootuse,  to 
the  lockout  cases.  Lockouts  and  situatlona 
resulting  from  lockouts  were  familiar  fare  to 
all  of  us.  The  Brown  Food '  and  Amerioan 
Ship  Building  •  cases,  however,  gave  us  some 
new  answers.  At  the  sanae  time,  though, 
those  (pinions  posed  some  new  questions. 
One  might  say,  and  in  no  Indivldious  sense, 
this  is  often  par  for  the  course  in  Supreme 
Court  cases. 

We  fared  better  In  the  preceding  term  in 
the  Fibreboard  *  case  which  Involved  a  sub- 
contracting Issue.  I  daresay,  however,  that 
in  the  area  of  subcontracting  the  initial 
fears,  which  I  thought  were  unduly  exag- 
gerated In  the  first  Instance,  have  largely 
been  allayed.  I  hope  this  Is  true  also  In  the 
Bernel  Foam  ><>  area  also,  but  I  may  be  too 
sanguine  In  that  regard.  That  particular 
issue  has  not  been  presented  to  the  Supreme 
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Court,  but  the  several  drouit  courts  of  ap- 
pecOs  which  have  dealt  with  the  lasue 
approved  the  doctrine  enXmclated  by  the 
Board.u 

Finally,  so  far  as  Supreme  Court  litigation 
Is  concerned,  we  have  not  yet  fully  explored 
the  full  reach  of  l>arlington.'*  Wiley  v. 
Livingston  >•  may  also  present  problems. 
Fmfnir  and  Seofield^  raise  baaloaUy  proce- 
dural issues,  and  I  am  not  going  to  labor  yoiu- 
patience  with  the  eases  scheduled  for  the 
coming  tain. 

But  all  this  redtal  evokes  one  mote  obser- 
vation. Periodically  and  Uiroughout  its  his- 
tory, the  Board  baa  Issued  decisions  which 
have  been  greeted  Mther  by  labor  or  by  man- 
ag«nent  with  cries  of  dismay  or  consterna- 
tion. Bach  of  theae  particular  decisions  has 
been  propagandised  as  tolling  the  death- 
knell  of  lalxM-  or  of  private  enterprise.  The 
fact  is  that  most  of  these  decisions  have  been 
sustained  by  the  courts  and  are  today  ac- 
cepted as  "hornbook"  prlndples  In  the  law 
of  labor  relations.  I  speak  of  such  "radical" 
innovations  as  requiring  parties  to  Inocr- 
porate  Into  a  signed  contract  what  they  had 
agreed  to  orally.  I  speak  of  the  reqvUre- 
ment  to  bargain  about  merit  raises,  or  pen- 
sion plans,  or  Insurance  benefits,  or  retire- 
ment schemes.  I  speak  about  the  neoasslty 
to  furnish  information  which  is  relevant  and 
essential  to  collective  bargaining  and  to  the 
administration  of  grievancee.  And  I  q>eak 
also  about  the  limitations  put  upon  unions 
under  secondary  t>oycott,  hot  cargo,  and 
picketing  iMX>vislons  incorporated  in  the  1947 
and  1959  amendments. 

Each  of  these  decisions  was  In  Its  day, 
according  to  the  eritlca,  the  worst  thing  that 
could  befall  labor  rdatlons.  Tet  It  is  be- 
coming rapidly  apparent  In  each  instance 
that  labor  and  management  could  llvte-wlth 
these  requirements.  Our  economic  struc- 
ture did  not  oollapae.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  prospered. 

I  suggest  to  you  also  that  In  the  field  of 
collective  bargaining,  or  more  accurately  in 
the  determination  of  what  is  the  subject 
matter  of  mandatary  collective  bargaining, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  does  not 
lead  you.    It  follows  you. 

I  suggest  to  you  further  that  never  has  the 
Board  imposed  a  requirement  in  the  manda- 
tory bargaining  field  which  has  not  already 
been  largely  adopted  by  major  segments  of 
management  and  labor  in  actual  practice. 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson  many  years  ago  ootn- 
mented  in  the  Raihoay  Telegraphert  case 
that  the  collective  bargaining  nuindate  in 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  was  designed  to  com- 
prehend the  philosophy  of  collective  bar- 
gaining as  It  is  actually  practiced  by  parties 
to  the  collective  bargaining  in  the  umted 
States.  Several  years  later  the  Supreme 
Court  reiterated  this  concept  in  a  case  arising 
under  the  National  Labor  BelaUons  Act.  I 
think  Mr.  Justice  Jackson's  observation  was 
sound.    I  think  It  has  been  vindicated. 

I  dose  with  a  plea.  Successful  labor  rela- 
tions and  that  means  In  your  terms  con- 
tented and  prospering  clients,  will  not  be 
achieved  by  the  Agency  alone.  We  need 
your  help.  Together  we  can  explore  the 
reach  ot  the  law  as  new  situations  arise.  We 
want  the  benefit  of  your  thinking  in  theae 
new  situations.  But  we,  too,  need  time  to 
think.  If  I  noay  pan4>hrase  sllj^tly  what 
President  Johnson  said  only  last  week  to  a 
different  gathering  and  in  a  different  con- 
nection: "We  may  not  agree  with  everything 

"  See,  for  example,  Irving  Air  Chute  Com- 
pany, Inc..  V.  NLJtS..  880  UJ3.  178  (OJl.  2); 
NLJtB.  V.  Vomey,  —  F.  ad.  — ,  81  LRRM 
3874  (CA.  8);  Coleon  Coop.  v.  NLJt.B.,  847 
F.  ad  138  (C A.  8) ,  cert,  denied  883  VS.  904; 
8.  N.  C.  Mfg.  Co..  Ine.  t.  NiJlM.,  cert,  denied. 
883  UB.  903. 

"SSOUJS.  368. 

*  Supra,  see  ftn.  3. 

»*383U.3.  206. 
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you  urge,  but  we  iku  oonaldcr  erexTthlac 
you  eey." 

We  need  time  and  only  you  am  give  It  to 
ua.  The  bulk  of  our  Mieloed  atlU  uxiam 
from  elenientery  TloUtione  oonunltted  by 
that  mcaaU  Mgment  of  our  InduetrUl  eeotor 
whloh  hae  not  yet  aocepted  the  national 
policy  enunciated  In  the  statute. 

It  la  at  the  aame  time  an  anaohronlam  and 
our  fnistratUm  that  auoh  vlolatlona  peralat 
long  after  aueh  conduct  haa  been  outlawed. 
If.  with  your  help,  and  with  greater  knowl- 
edge of  and  faith  In  the  aalutary  objectlvea 
of  the  Act.  aueh  caaea  could  be  eliminated, 
the  Board  oould  aubatantlally  reduce  Ita  caae- 
load  and  aharply  reduce  the  time  period  re- 
qiUied  for  proceaalng  the  more  dllDcult,  the 
more  aubtle.  the  more  novel  and  the  more 
Important  caaea  from  the  atandpolnt  of  the 
nature  ot  the  principles  Involved.  The  lltl- 
ganta.  the  bar.  and  the  public  Interest  In 
establlahlng  and  maintaining  the  national 
labor  poUey  would  be  better  aarved.  OoUec- 
tlve  bargaining  meana  more  than  Induatrlal 
atablUty  and  Job  security.  It  makes  poaslble 
Industrial  self-government  In  which  employ- 
era  and  employees  stop  talking  about  "rights" 
and  conalder  and  raaolve  their  Industrial 
problema.  Our  syatem  of  private  enterprlae 
will  be  furthered  and  atrengthened  by  the 
Indiutrlal  democracy  the  National  Labor  Re- 
latlona  Act  seeks  to  promote,  maintain,  and 
Improve. 

Alfred  North  Whitehead  once  spoke  about 
the  need  for  buslneesmen  to  think  and  timc- 
Uon  greatly.  I  believe  that  the  Great  Society 
Is  one  In  which  lawyers  also  think  and  func- 
tion greatly.  We  are  rl^tly  looked  to  for 
leadership.  In  thinking  greatly  and  doing 
greatly,  we  will  alao  ahare  In  the  general 
greatneea  of  our  sodety. 


DAWN  OP  THE  PACIFIC  ERA 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hahha]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscokb  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqvest  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  c(d- 
leagues  well  know,  I  have  long  been  dls- 
cusslne  the  concept  of  a  Pacific  com- 
munity. The  nations  whose  shores  rim 
that  great  ocean  have  many  compelling 
reasons  for  Joining  together  to  pursue  the 
common  golkls  of  prosperity  and  growth 
through  trade  and  cooperation. 

To  encourage  the  embryonic  dialog 
on  this  Issue,  I  recently  engaged  in  ex- 
tensive correspondence  with  leading  gov- 
emnxental,  banking  and  financial  offici- 
als in  the  Pacific  community.  Among 
the  numerous  and  encouraging  responses 
which  I  was  pleased  to  receive  was  a 
March  18,  1966.  speech  by  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Singapore.  Mr.  S.  Rajara- 
tanm.  Mr.  Rajaratanm's  remarks  typi- 
fy the  ooncept  of  a  Pacific  community.  I 
commend  the  following  excerpt  of  his 
speech  to  the  study  of  Members  of  the 
House: 

Another  elgnlflcant  change  brought  about 
by  Wocld  War  n.  and  with  which  I  must  cloae 
my  talk,  la  the  emergence  of  what  may  be 
eaUed  the  Paetflo  era  at  world  poUtlca  Juat 
aa  the  pteoedlnc  era  baa  been  deeorlbed  aa 
the  Suxvpean  era.  For  aomethlng  like  four 
hundred  yaara  beginning  tram  14M  It  waa  the 
naUona  ot  Wastera  Burope,  bordering  on  the 
Atlantlo,  who  set  the  oourse  of  world  history. 
Tbetr  squabblae.  their  ambitions  and  their 


decisions  constituted  world  p<flltlos,  world 
history. 

Now  the  centre  of  political  gravity  has 
shifted  to  the  PaoUc  and  It  U  Interesting  to 
note  that  Praaldeat  Theodore  Booserett  at 
the  beginning  ot  thla  century,  f  oreaaw  aueh  a 
development. 

"THe  Mediterranean  era."  be  aald.  "died 
with  the  dlacovery  ot  America.  The  Atlanttc 
wa  la  now  at  the  height  of  Ita  development 
and  must  soon  exhaust  the  reeourcee  at  Ita 
command.  The  Pacific  era,  deetlned  to  be 
the  greateat  of  all,  la  Juat  at  Ita  dawn." 

It  m»Lj  well  be  the  great«|^  of  human  eraa 
If  the  world  reallaee  and  understanda  the 
ImpUcatlona  of  this  ahlft  In  the  centre  of 
world  poUtlca.  In  the  Pacific  region  there 
la,  for  the  first  time  in  biunan  history,  a 
apectaciUar  meeting  of  the  world.  Four  of 
the  world 'a  alz  contlnenta — or  five  If  you 
regard  Burope  aa  a  geographical  extenalon  of 
Asia — rim  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  make  politi- 
cal nelghboitrs  of  the  three-quarters  of  the 
human  race.  Many  of  the  countries  In  the 
area,  as  l>efits  the  20th  century,  are  maaalve 
In  size.  In  population  and  In  reeourcee.  Let 
me  name  the  countrlea  Involved — America. 
Canada,  the  countrlea  of  Latin  America, 
Auatralla,  New  Zealand.  Indoneala,  the  Phil- 
Ipplnee.  the  countrlea  of  South-East  Asia, 
China,  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union.  To 
these  one  should  add  India  and  Great  Britain 
who,  becauae  of  their  intereata  and  commit- 
ments In  the  Pacific  must  be  drawn  Into  the 
politics  of  the  Pacific.  The  two  super- 
powers— America  and  the  Soviet  Union — 
come  cloee  to  hailing  distance  of  one  another 
in  the  Pacific  across  the  Bering  Strait. 
In  fact,  during  winter,  when  the  Ice  freeaee 
even  this  narrow  strait  vanishes. 

The  Pacific  will  also  be  the  l>lrth  place  of 
yet  another  superpower — China. 

Given  this  Impreealve  aaaamblage  of  na- 
tlona.  many  of  them  young  and  dynamic 
(or  ancient  natlona  who  have  recovered  their 
youth),  dramatic  and  momentoua  things 
muat  happen.  Oreat  potentlaUtlee  for 
disastrous  ctaifllcts  or  for  a  hopeful  reshap- 
ing of  the  world  now  opens.  Three  of  the 
totxr  continents — ^Australia.  North  America 
and  South  Amerlcar-are  In  fact  extensions 
of  Burope.  These  are  the  younger  offsprings 
of  an  exhausted  Burope.  In  the  Padflc  too 
are  the  greateat  concentration  of  industrial 
and  military  power  even  seen  in  history.  If 
the  errors  and  miscalculations  of  Buropean 
power  poUUcs  are  repeated  In  the  Pacific  era 
then  It  oould  be  the  end  of  the  long  road 
to  clvlllsaaon  that  man  traveled  for  nearly 
half  a  million  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  In  the  Padflc,  the  na- 
tlona of  the  world  oould  learn  how  to  buUd 
truly  a  world  clvllliatlon  through  co-opera- 
tion and  peaceful  competition.  Aa  Mr. 
Roosevelt  aald  thla  may  be  the  greateat  cS  all 
human  eras — ^the  PacUo  era. 

And  may  I  round  off  thla  talk  by  giving 
a  place  to  Singapore  In  thla  great  Pacific 
framework.  We  guard  one  end  oC  thla  great 
Ocean.  We  are  valuable  In  wi^aa  a  atra- 
teglc  aaaet.  We  are  valuable  In  peace  aa  a 
great  commercial  center.  So  whether  It  la 
war  or  peace  we  cannot  eacape  the  oonae- 
quencea  of  whatever  happena  in  the  Pacific. 
iMt  ua  pray  and  at  the  aame  time  enatire, 
by  whatever  we  can.  that  the  Pacific  re- 
matna  aa  It  la  named— an  area  of  peace  and 
calm. 

Z  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Mr. 
Rajaratanm  on  the  Importance  of 
Singapore  in  the  Pacific  framework,  and 
I  hope  to  Join  with  him  in  the  building 
process. 


THE  INTERESTS  OP  CONGRESS  IN 
HOUSING 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  gentleman  from  PennsylTanla  [Mr. 
B*x«BTTl  may  extend  his  remaiks  at  this 
point  In  the  RacoRB  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
at  this  point  In  the  Ricoao  an  excellent 
speech  by  our  former  esteemed  colleague, 
Albert  Rains,  of  Alabama,  expressing  his 
strong  support  for  pass£«e  of  the  pro- 
posed demonstration  cities  program. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years,  Albert 
Rains  was  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  was  universally 
acclaimed  as  the  legislative  expert  on 
housing  and  urban  development  matters. 
I  know  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  reading  his  speech  before  the  all-day . 
conference  on  nonprofit  housing  spon- 
sored Jointly  by  Urban  America.  Inc.,  and 
the  ^blic  Affairs  Department  of  Boston 
College  on  Jxme  7, 1966. 

The  high  quality  and  wisdom  of  his 
remarks  show  that  he  has  lost  none  of  his 
master  touch  even  in  retirement  and 
again  shows  that  he  is  one  of  our  coun- 
try's strongest  supporters  of  leglslativr 
programs  which  will  help  better  housing 
and  a  better  living  envlrotunent  for  our 
people.  I  recommend  his  speech  in 
support  of  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  President  to  all 
my  colleagues. 

The  9eech  and  an  article  relating  to 
it,  from  the  Bost<ai,  Mass.,  Herald  of 
Jime  8,  follow: 

THK  nrrKExms  of  Conobsss  in  Housmo 
(A  apeech  given  by  Albert  Bains,  former 
chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Housing. 
House  of  Representatives,  June  7,  1966,  at 
Boeton  College,  Massachusetts,  at  an  all- 
day  conference  on  nonprofit  housing, 
sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs 
of  Boeton  College  and  Urban  America, 
Inc.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Reverend  Clergy,  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen:  It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to 
be  here  with  you  this  evening  and  I  H>- 
predate  the  kind  Introduction. 

During  the  past  year,  since  my  retirement 
from  the  Congress  and  public  life,  I  bavs 
been  getting  accustomed  to  the  business  of 
practicing  law  again.  And  I  find  that  it  too 
has  opportunities  for  civic  contribution 
which  I  am  deUghted  to  seize  upon.  I  Kueas. 
like  the  old  aaylng,  I  would  rather  "wear 
out  than  rust  out." 

Part  of  the  pleasure  of  being  a  private 
cltlaen  again  has  been  taking  part  In  con- 
ferences such  as  this.  I  have  enjoyed  being 
a  consultant  to  Urban  America,  Inc.,  the 
oo-sponsor  of  today's  conference  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  more  directly  with  the 
affairs  of  the  nonprofit  groups  In  America. 

May  I  say  that  you  have  a  lovely  setting  for 
the  meeting.  I  have  had  the  chance  to  see 
the  campus  and  surroundings  of  Boeton  Col- 
lege and  I  congratulate  you  and  the  Jesuits 
on  the  magnificent  educational  facilities  you 
have  here  In  Boston. 

I  should  also  point  out,  however,  that  Bos- 
ton Ccdlege  does  not  have  a  monopoly  In  tbls 
respect.  In  Alabama  we  alao  have  a  beauti- 
ful Jestilt  coUege  In  Spring  HIU.  In  fact.  It 
Is  the  oldest  educational  InaUtutlon  In  AU- 
bama  and  was  founded  by  the  Society  ct 
Jeatia  In  1830. 

We  are  proud  of  Spring  HUl  In  Alabama  for 
It  haa  oixe  of  the  lov«Ueat  oampuaea  In  the 
South,  700  acraa  of  beaatlful  college  sur- 
roundings In  the  matropoUtaa  areaof  MbbUS' 
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It  Is  growing,  building,  and  leicpandlng.  We 
already  have  a  pretty  good  repreeentation  of 
(tudenU  firom  the  Boeton  arajsj  and  we'U  wel- 
come more.  < 

I  am  alao  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  this  oon- 
terence  on  nonprofit  housing  [because  most  of 
ttie  programs  you  have  been  discussing  were 
enacted  during  the  years  in  which  I  was 
etialnnan  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  in 
Uie  House  of  Repreeentatlve*.  In  fact  I  in- 
troduced moet  of  the  bills  and  participated 
at  a  good  many  Beesions  of  the  Senate-House 
Conference  Committees  when  we  ironed-out 
their  final  details.  It  doee  niy  heart  good  to 
lee  these  programs  put  Int^  working  form 
toA  bringing  about  concrete  jveults — or  per- 
haps I  should  say  "brick  and  mortar"  results. 

TBI  BOUBINO  Laoi8i.ATini — i»es 

Now,  I  know  you  have  been  spending  a  good 
part  of  the  day  at  this  conference  discussing 
Tirlous  B^>ecte  of  nonprofit  bousing.  And  I 
also  know  that  you  have  been  concentrating 
upon  what  can  be  done  by  Using  the  laws 
and  regulations  and  financing  tools  already 
oistlng  and  at  your  disposal. 

It  seems  appropriate  for  itt,  therefore,  to 
ipeak  with  you  about  a  somewhat  broader 
lablect — a  wider  perspective^  perhaps.  So  I 
would  like  to  talk  Just  a  bit  fbout  the  hous- 
ing legislation  before  this  89tii  Congress  dur- 
ing Its  Second  Session  aboutj  jtvhat  mi^t  be 
done  in  the  future  with  naW  laws  not  yet 
enacted.  { 

Tou  must  keep  in  mind  tl^at  this  Is  the 
very  aame  Congress  which  {  Just  last  year 
psaaed  the  far-reaching 
1966— a  moet  significant, 
of  legislation  In  Its  own  rig! 
NDsmber  this  because,  I 
numbers  of  the  Banking  Committees  and  of 
tbeir  Housing  Subcommittees  are  men  and 
iromen  thoroughly  experienced  In  matters  of 
bousing  and  urban  development. 

They  are  conscious  of  the  problems  of  the 
dues;  they  are  entrusted  wftfa  creating  the 
framework  for  a  solution  of  Ithese  problems; 
they  are  Congressmen  of  the  highest  capa- 
bilities, and  they  are  deeply  'Concerned  with 
tbe  social  and  economic  troubles  of  the  peo- 
ple moet  directly  affected  a^d  benefited  by 
bousing  legislation  In  its  br^i^deet  acope. 
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There  are  three  major  plecjcB  of  legislation 
BOW  before,  the  housing  subcicnunlttees,  plxis 
a  number  of  other  bills  of  leaser  importance. 
Rnt,  and  moat  Important,  is  the  Demon- 
itntlon  Cities  Bill,  H.R.  12i^l.  ThU  is  a 
bill  to  assist  city  demonstratioi  programs  for 
rebuilding  slum  and  bllghteU  areas  and  for 
providing  the  public  facllltMs  and  services 
necessary  to  improve  the  general  welfare  of 
tbe  people  who  Uve  In  these'  ireas.  I  would 
gueas  it  is  the  bill  In  which  you  are  most 
lnt«rested.  It  is  premised  upon  a  finding  and 
declaration  by  Congress  thai  I  improving  the 
iruUty  of  urban  life  U  thja  moet  critical 
<>oinesUc  problem  facing  the  United  States. 

May  1  say,  at  the  outset,  ihat  I  subscribe 
to  that  declaration  and  I  vr^uld  venture  a 
guess  that  moet  of  the  Congijqn  joins  In  this 
*»cem.  If  there  is  a  controrarsy  about  this 
"Ul.  it  will  be  directed  toif^rd  Its  details, 
oot  Its  purpose. 

Tbe  propoeal.  In  brief,  la  I  to  authorize  a 
massive  demonstration  of  ocaacentrated  fed- 
«al  and  local  effort  in  a  al^fUe  number  of 
Htles.  large  and  small.  Tn*  new  Depart- 
o»ent  of  Housing  and  UTbin  Development 
•ould  be  authorized  to  make  grants  and 
provide  technical  assistance  U  plan,  develop, 
M»d  carry  out  progranjs  to  rebuild  or  revlUl- 
>»  large  slum  and  bllghte4  areas— and  to 
««Pand  and  improve  the  public  faclUtles  and 
J^lt'  •*"'<*•  available  to  the  people  living 
»  these  areas,  services  vital  to  their  health 
•Bd  welfare. 

Tfhese  are  matters,  of  coux  *,  of  vital  con- 
0^  to  nonprofit  groups  ail  to  aU  thoee 
'*I»nlaaUona  which  are  deel|  i  led  for  aiding  a 


body  politic  In  carrying  out  aoclal  aervlces, 
which  now  are  so  Intertwined  with  and  de- 
pendent upon  public  facilities  and  support. 

It  Is  pertinent  to  note  here,  that  we  are 
fully  launched,  I  think.  In  an  organized  ef- 
fort which  Is  Illustrated  by  this  bill  and 
which  Is  different  from  the  charltlee  of  a 
former  day — thoee  sincere  and  diligent  ef- 
forts which  your  Boston  poet,  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly,  once  described  as  "The  organised 
charity,  scrimped  and  Iced,  In  the  name  of  a 
cautious,  statistical  Christ."  We  are  a  long 
way  from  that  now. 

The  Demonstration  Cities  Program,  in 
contrast,  would  attempt  to  rebuild  com- 
pletely, on  a  scale  never  before  tried,  entire 
neighborhoods  of  slums  and  blighted  areas. 

Once  an  imtial  application  is  accepted,  a 
grant  would  be  made  for  90%  of  the  costs 
of  planning  and  developing  a  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  program.  And  after  ac- 
ceptance of  the  completed  plan,  a  specific 
demonstration  city  grant  would  be  made  to 
pay  80%  of  the>  costs  of  administering  the 
program. 

In  addition,  to  help  the  city  carry  oUt 
projecta  and  activities  Included  in  the  com- 
prehensive program,  a  further  grant  would 
be  made  to  pay  for  80%  of  the  total  local 
contributions  otherwise  required  for  proj- 
ects or  activities  undertaken  with  a  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program. 

Thla  part,  I  admit,  can  be  somewhat  con- 
fusing, so  let  me  illustrate:  If  part  of  a 
comprehensive  demonstration  program  in- 
volves urban  renewal  costa  of  $600,000,  for 
which  a  federal  grant  covers  $333,000  and 
local  contributions  must  equal  $167,000, 
then  the  demonstration  grant  would  pay 
$133,600,  or  80%  of  the  local  contribution. 

In  fact,  the  intention  Is  to  add  up  the 
total  of  these  required  local  contributions 
and  provide  a  grant  of  80%  of  the  total 
anunint.  These  new  funds,  however,  oould 
be  used  by  the  city  to  support  any  activity 
which  Is  Included  within  the  comprehensive 
demonstration  program.  This  Is  how  the 
city,  if  it  so  desires,  can  obtain  the  funds 
for  improving  and  expanding  its  services  to 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged,  for  raising  Ita 
sigbta  in  educational  programs,  for  attack- 
ing disease,  crime  and  employment  prob- 
lems, and  for  arresting  blight  and  decay. 

Does  all  this  make  sense?  The  answer  Is 
an  unqualified  "Tes".  Here  In  Boeton  you 
should  know  this  is  true  for,  under  the  In- 
comparable leadership  of  Ed  Logue,  the 
Boeton  Redevelopment  Authority  has  pio- 
neered with  great  success  in  combining  and 
channelling  federal  programs  to  achieve  the 
greatest  possible  concentration  of  local  and 
federal  effort,  to  maximize  the  Impact  of 
available  funds. 

But  I  would  be  less  than  candid  with  you 
If  I  did  not  point  out  some  difficulties  fac- 
ing my  friends  on  the  Banking  Committees. 
During  the  hearings  tn  the  Housing  Sub- 
comimttee,  three  recurrent  problems  rose  to 
the  surfatce.  These  were  the  question  of  ade- 
quate funds,  the  wisdom  of  appointing  of 
federal  coordinators  and  the  determination 
of  criteria  to  judge  which  cities  will  be 
choeen  for  the  program. 

On  funding,  the  bill  calls  for  an  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  whatever  sums 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  In  testimony  this  was  made 
more  specific.  It  was  estimated  that  the  bill 
would  result  In  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
of  $12  million  In  planning  grants  and  $3.3 
billion  In  supplementary  granta  for  a  six 
year  program  of  city  demonstration  projecta. 
The  net  budget  expenditure  for  fiscal  1007 
was  estimated  at  $5  million.  About  00-70 
cities  may  be  involved. 

Well,  I  don't  like  to  make  predictions,  but 
I  really  doubt  that  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee vrill  writa  a  blank  check  on  authority 
for  appropriations:  nor  do  I  think  they  are 
likely  to  place  the  full  burden  of  decision  as 
to  the  scope  of  the  program  upon  the  Ap- 


propriations Committees.  It  seems  war- 
ranted to  me  that  the  Congreaa  ahould  de- 
fine the  program  to  some  degree,  and  Indeed 
this  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  ita  passage. 

Certainly  the  funds  for  plamilng  granta 
shotild  be  authorized  to  get  the  program 
started.  And  how  far  beyond  this  Is  abso- 
lutely neceaaary  at  thla  point  remalna  to  be 
Been.  The  Mayors  of  New  York  and  Detroit, 
In  very  able  presentations,  pointed  to  the 
Insufficiency  of  total  funds  even  at  the  maxi- 
mum level  authorizations  recommended  by 
the  Administration.  It  was  further  sug- 
gested that  the  total  obllgatlonal  authority 
be  made  available  for  contracto  at  the  earli- 
est possible  time. 

Perhaps  the  answer  lies  In  between  the 
conflicting  demands,  aa  ao  often  la  the  case. 
It  would  very  likely  be  a  mlatJike  to  author- 
ize planning  granta  without  some  level  of 
authority  for  contractual  aupplementary 
granta.  Therefore  I  think  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion might  be  found  In  the  approval  of  such 
authority  for  the  supplementary  granta  as  is 
estimated  to  be  required  for  expenditures 
during  the  fiscal  years  immediately  ahead. 
The  President's  Message  on  Housing  men- 
tioned a  level  of  $400  million  per  year.  This 
will  get  the  program  started  and  at  the  same 
tUne,  give  the  Congress  and  the  cities  the  op- 
portunity to  understand  more  clearly  Ita 
boundaries  and  Ita  opportunltlea. 

Already  there  are  detailed  and  specific 
guidelines  in  the  legislation  on  qualification 
of  cities.  Other  criteria  have  been  suggested 
during  the  hearings.  Secretary  Weaver  has 
warned  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  qualify 
for  assistance.  Mayor  Lindsay  and  Ed  Logue 
have  argued  that  It  should  be  made  easy  to 
qualify   and^as  easy  as   possible. 

My  tendency  would  be  to  urge  simplicity. 
The  legislative  history  and  the  bill  as  Intro- 
duced already  set  forth  the  many  considera- 
tions to  be  encompassed  In  a  decision  on 
qualification.  I  would  hope  the  procedure 
would  be  almple,  quick  and  aa  Inexpenalve  as 
poaslble.  The  concepta  of  project  magni- 
tude, city-wide  balance,  local  resources,  ade- 
qxiate  administrative  machinery,  ete..  are  aU 
capable  of  demonstration  without  lengthy 
bureaucratic  dickering. 

On  this  point,  I  might  add,  the  idea  of  a 
federal  coordinator  as  a  mandatory  part  of 
the  program  could  be  a  help  or  a  hindrance, 
depending  on  the  circumstances  and  the 
city.  I  think  such  an  appointment  might  be 
made  a  discretionary  matter  with  the  Secre- 
tary— and  the  post  might  be  easier  if  he  were 
labeled  something  different.  A  "demonstra- 
tion coordinator"  sounds  a  lot  leas  like  a  czar 
than  a  "federal  coordinator". 

Tou  may  wonder.  In  aU  of  this,  where  the 
nonprofit  group  fita  In.  I  hasten  to  say  that 
your  role  can  be  of  great  significance. 

For  example,  the  mayor  of  Detroit  haa  al- 
ready placed  reliance  upon  a  newly  formed 
nonprofit  corporation,  made  up  of  leading 
citizens,  to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  the 
community.  Tbe  Detroit  nonprofit  organi- 
zation is  designed  to  create  massive  support 
in  the  private  commumty,  not  only  to  make 
the  demonstration  city  program  a  reality,  but 
alao  to  make  the  whole  redevelopment  of 
their  city  a  practical  reality. 

About  one  hiuidred  leadera,  civic,  bual- 
neaa.  labor,  unlveralty  heada  and  othera  were 
called  together  In  Detroit  and  they  agreed 
unanimoualy  that  It  waa  neceasary  to  qualify 
Detroit  aa  a  demonatratlon  city.  The  In- 
tentltm  la  to  atlmulate  the  private  aector  of 
the  ctxnmunity  and  to  apur  greater  private 
Investment.  In  abort,  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  local  government  la  about  to 
spend  several  millions  of  dollars  In  a  demon- 
stration city  area,  then  the  private  sector  of 
the  econwny — through  a  nonprofit  develop- 
ment corporation — should  do  likewise,  and 
probably  can  do  even  a  greater  job. 

This  Detroit  action  resembles  the  newly 
formed  Cambridge  Corporation,  which  I  have 
heard  about.    And  I  am  sure  that  in  Boston 
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prapar,  jrou  haT*  aqual 
and  floBunuiUty  laadtraMpb 

May  I  potat  ovt  alao  tbat  a  prUidpla  pur- 
poaa  ot  Um  DtrntaaKOmtUia  Cltlaa  BU  la  to 
'«*«~'»'««J  tttiMla  aad  pcograma  ao  aa  to  oaata 
aubatanUal  artrtltlnna  to  ttaa  mxfflj  ot  low 
aad  modanta  tsooma  Ikouatnc — and  to  com- 
blB*  pb|«lcal  raoQuatnietioii  and  rahablUta- 
tlom  with  aSaettva  aoelal  pfotiatna  through- 
out tba  ntmUdlag  pnaoaaa. 

Vtar  tha  laigHt  quaUfyloc  cltlaa  aueh  as 
Beaton,  aa  atatad  In  tha  Praridant'a  IfMMiga. 
a  ralatlvtf  y  modest  program  could  pronda 
battar  boukng  tor  about  S,000  famlllas  now 
living  In  aubataiMlard  dwaUlngs.  It  oould 
rehabllltata  other  marginal  housing  for  per- 
hapa  50,000  mora  people.  AxuX  a  typical  pro- 
gram oould  well  Involve  a  total  of  38.000 
unite  or  up  to  100.000  people. 

And  do  you  doubt  that  nanproUt  sponsors 
will  be  at  the  heart  of  this  program?  I  do 
not.  Zndaad,  the  Ckmgreas  and  the  Pratf- 
dent  are  placing  an  Increasing  reliance  upon 
your  abllltiea.  your  perseverance,  your  capac- 
ity to  serve  theee  needs  of  the  Nation. 

I  think  the  vary  fact  that  The  Tori  Foun- 
dation has  made  a  substantial  grant  to 
Urban  America,  to  supply  tech  n  leal  asslst- 
anoe  to  nonprofit  groupa.  Is  ftirther  evidence 
of  the  algnlflcanoe  of  your  role.  I  hope  that 
the  great  nonprofit  organisations  of  America 
will  Join  government  at  all  levels  In  this 
effort.    We  need  them. 

We  need  the  foundations,  the  unlTersltles, 
tha  national  religious  organisations,  the 
great  fraternal  aiid  dvlo  groups,  and  the 
business  assort  stlons.  And  whan  Z  say 
"we" — ^I  mean  the  Congreaa,  the  Administra- 
tion, the  dtlee  throughout  the  land — and. 
most  of  all.  the  people  of  America. 


piimrr  sjn  ■ouseso 

VIKAiraB 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  o^er  bais  before  the  Oommltteee. 
Some  of  them  wlH  bear  upon  your  fvture 
and  your  orgaalaMlons.  But  I  do  aoi  pro- 
poae  to  dIaetMB  tbem  In  detail,  Bor  <lDaa  time 
permit. 

There  Is  now  pending,  for  example,  the 
Admimstratton's  bin,  HJt.  laMO,  oaDed  the 
"X7rban  Development  Act".  In  eeaenee  it 
would  provide  a  new  program  of  granta  to 
stimulate  more  effeottve  metroprtnaa  plan- 
ning and  devel(^»ient.  The  flrst-year  pro- 
gram level  would  be  for  tag  million  and 
a  five  year  program  la  oouteni^ated. 

Theee  granta  wouM  provide  sapplcraental 
and  Increased  VMaral  aid  to  projects  gen- 
erally affectlag  the  giowtti  of  metropoBtan 
areas  for  tranqxMrtatton  faeUltlee  (Inohid- 
Ing  mass  transit,  roads  aad  airports),  water 
and  sewer  faenittea.  aad  recreation  and  open 
space  areas.  Supplementary  grants  eould 
not  exceed  ao  percent  of  the  coat  of  euefa 
projeote. 

I  should  note  that  this  btD.  R.R.  IMM,  also 
oontalns  proposed  new  authority  for  an  ex- 
panded 701  ptogram  to  develop  new  taeh- 
nlquea  of  metropoUtaa  planning  aad  devel- 
opment. It  alao  propoaea,  again,  the  enact- 
ment of  an  expanded  PHA  inauranoe  pro- 
gram for  land  development — for  "new  oom- 
munlttea".  This  would  also  Involve  Federal 
loane  made  to  land  derelopoient  agenclee, 
Including  cltlee  aad  other  public  ageaeles, 
to  finance  the  aequlaltlon  aad  planning  of 
large  ecale  tracts  for  later  development. 

A  third  bill  before  the  Congress,  Hit. 
19004,  would  amend  and  extend  the  exlstlag 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment. As  you  might  expect  this  Is  called 
the  "Houitfng  and  Vrhan  Development 
Ameadmeau  of  IMO". 

Sone  of  theae  aaiendments  wm  assist  aad 
Uberabtlae  the  ^SA  prograais:  others  wUl 
help  relocatloB  housing.  Two  ameadmeats 
will  permit  longer  leaaea  by  local  houstag 
authorlttsa  aad  anthorlae  the  leastag  for 
housing  to  be  eonstructed  aa  w«n  as  for 
exlirttng  houstag.    A  new  program  would  be 


authorlaed  to  demonstrate  atethods  of  ai>- 
plylng  aad  eaoauraglng  aooeptanoa  of  teeh- 
nologloal  advaneea  la  houalng. 


I  am  pleased  also  to  tell  yon  that  during 
the  past  year  I  waa  able  to  take  part  In  de- 
veloping leglalatlon  of  unique  tntereet  here 
In  Massachusetts  aad  New  Bngland.  I  had 
the  honor  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  a  Special 
Oommlttee  on  Historic  Pxvservatlon,  oper- 
ating under  a  grant  from  The  Ford  Founda- 
tion and  sponsored  by  the  TTjB.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

Senator  Musxik  of  Maine  was  a  member  of 
this  Committee  and  he  and  Congressman 
WmifAU.  of  New  Jersey  have  Introduced 
legislation  to  carry  out  our  wtwfingw  i  un 
hopeful  It  will  pass  In  this  Session.  Very 
briefly  our  bill  would: 

1.  Create  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preaervatlon; 

S.  Provide  for  new  programs  of  loane  and 
grants  for  the  acquisition  and  reetoratlOB  of 
structures  of  historical  slgnifleance; 

3.  Permit  cities  to  acquire  atructuree  of 
hlst^ie  significance  for  which  they  would 
receive  credit  aa  local  non-caah  contributions 
under  the  urban  renewal  program; 

4.  Set  up  a  three-year  program  of  fellow- 
ahlpa  for  architects  and  technicians  to  OMet 
the  critical  shortage  of  trained  pwsoand  In 
these  fields; 

5.  Provide  ur1>an  planning  granta  fOr  sur- 
veys of  historical  atruoturee;  and 

6.  Make  granta  to  the  National  Trust  for 
Rlstorlo  Preeervatkm  In  the  United  States 
tor  rsotoratlon  of  structures  under  Ita  ad- 
mlniBtiatlon. 

We  also  hope  that  leglalatloB  will  be 
paaeed  to  eetabllsb  a  National  RegUter 
of  sltss,  buUdlngs,  axMl  Objects  slgnUlcaat  In 
Omerlsaa  history,  archlteeture,  archeology, 
and  eulture.  ^M  hope  ipants  ean  be  made 
to  State  and  loeal  govarnmeate  for  surveya, 
plana  aad  projeeti  of  hlstorleal  preeervatlon, 
•ad  to  tbe  National  Trust  for  edueatlon, 
asiilte  aad  financial  aaalstanoe  to 
tlon  projects. 

THx  TXKPXB  or  OONOBna 

All  of  the  legislation  I  have  deacrlbed.  and 
much  more  In  housing  that  defies  a  detailed 
sununary.  must  be  handled  by  a  Congress  be- 
set with  the  same  troubled  mood  that  now 
permeates  the  land.  Thomas  Paine  apoke 
well,  back  In  the  Bevolutlonary  Tears,  when 
he  said  "These  an  the  tlmea  that  try  msa'a 
souls." 

But  my  redtal  of  what  la  before  the  Con- 
grees  and  the  country  In  terms  of  housing 
and  urban  devslopment  is  most  certainly 
one  which  rlnga  with  hope  for  the  futuia, 
which  spella  growth  for  the  Nation. 

Team  ago  a  noted  Boaton  lawyer  and  re- 
fomur.  Wendell  Philips.  In  a  moment  of  ex- 
asperation said  he  believed  that,  "We  live 
under  a  government  of  men  and  morning 
newapapera".  Sometlmee  I  think  thla  Is  true. 
Aad  I  have  aoted  recently  a  few  editorials 
and  stories  to  the  effect  that  we  win  have  no 
housing  bOl  this  year. 

It  Is  true  that  the  country  and  the  Con- 
gress Is  concerned  with  the  war  In  Viet  Nam 
and  our  difficult  altuatlon  In  other  foreign 
lands.  This  Is  true  equally  In  ai»>»«»wb  as 
In  Massachusetts.  But  too  oftea  people  for- 
get another  aaylng  of  Thomas  Palae  which 
bites  bard  at  this  matter:  "The  summer 
soldier  and  tha  suaahlne  patriot."  he  said, 
"In  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  service  of 
their  country."  Neither  the  dtlaenry  nor  the 
leadership  in  either  SUte  U  apt  to  fit  Palnet 
elassIfloatloBB. 

I  know  wen  tha  leaders  of  Congress  who 
oome  from  this  great  Commonwealth — my 
old  and  dear  friend,  our  beloved  Speaker  of 
the  Bouaa,  Jobx  W.  McCoauAOK.  aad  the 
distinguished  Assistant  Mlnortty  Lsader  la 
the  Seaate.  Ixvnsrr  Saltonbtau, — ^they 
typify  tha  leadariMp  of  New  Baglaad.  I 
kaow  they  aad  the  other  Members  of  the 


Congreaa  wlU  addreea  theoiaelvea  with  dlll- 
gence  and  penarveraaoe  to  the  leglalattttt 
before  them  aad  I  feel  ■^"''^ly  that  <i«.j^fa 
aU  other  troublee.  you  caa  couat  on  substan- 
tial hrwislng  leglslstk>n  In  thla  Session. 

May  I  just  dose  this  good  opportunity  joa 
have  given  me  to  talk  with  you.  by  paying 
my  personal  tribute  to  a  num  we  loved  dearly 
In  the  Congreaa,  aad  one  of  your  greatest 
sons — our  late  President  aad  my  good  Mend, 
John  F.  Kennedy.  I  worked  hard  for  ftm- 
dent  Kennedy  when  he  was  In  otDce  and  i 
have  often  thought  bow  well  he  typified  the 
best  In  the  qualities  of  leadersIUp  we  tkonor. 

He  set  out  theee  quail tlee  once  In  a  Speech 
to  the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature,  in 
early  January  of  1981.   He  said, 

"Courage,  Judgment.  Integrity,  dedlcatloo— 
theee  are  the  hletotte  quaUtlee  of  the  Bey 
O<dony  and  the  Bay  State,  the  qualtttee 
which  thla  state  haa  consistently  seat  to 
Beacon  Hill  here  la  Boston  aad  to  Caattol 
HUl  in  Washington." 

I  echo  the  awntlments  of  many  throutfioat 
the  land  la  telUng  you  we  win  never  foriet 
bow  well  he  exemplified  for  us  these  qnaU- 
tlee — of  courage,  Judgntaat.;  Integrity  and 
dedication. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  oourtetj 
and  attention.  I  am  pleaaed  to  be  with  you 
at  this  conference. 

DxKOMBiaATioM  CxTixa  Paaaasa  Sixn:  Noa- 
PsoiiT  HoosxNO  Plans  Aixxd  at  Booton 

COLLMOm 


(By  Bobert  U  Haaaett) 
A  former  U.8.  repreeentatlve  predicted  st 
Boaton  Ot^ege  Tueeday  that  Cot^rees  wUl 
approve  during  this  seeslon  Pieeldeat  Jehn- 
aon's  demonstration  dtlee  prograra— an  m- 
preeedented  effort  to  rid  entire  neighbor- 
hoods of  slums  and  blighted  areas. 

Atty.  Albert  Rains,  former  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Bousing,  qwke  it 
the  end  of  aa  aB-day  conference  on  non- 
profit housing  at  the  Cheetnut  Hill  campoi. 

BU  Xa  C0BP0N80B 

It  waa  oosponaored  by  the  Bureau  of  Pob- 
lle  Affalra  at  Boaton  College  and  Urban 
Amedeat  iDc. 

The  propoaed  legislation  would  authoriat 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  make  grants  and  provide  tech- 
nical aaststance  to  plan  and  carry  out  antt- 
slum  programs. 

It  would  also  provide  for  the  expansion 
and  Improvement  of  public  facilities  and 
social  services  considered  vital  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  persons  living  In  blighted 
areas. 

As  many  as  70  dtlee  may  be  Invdved  In 
the  program,  estimated  to  ooet  912  million  In 
planning  grants  and  $3.8  billion  In  suppls- 
mentary  grants  for  demonstration  projecti. 

It  was  further  estimated  that  the  budget 
expenditure  for  fiscal  1967  would  be  tk- 
000.000. 

"A  prtndpal  ptupoae  of  the  demonstration 
dtlee  bill,"  Bains  said,  "U  to  channel  fundi 
and  prognuna  ao  aa  to  create  substantial  ad- 
ditions to  the  sapfriy  of  low  and  modeiate 
Income  housing — and  to  combine  pbpteii 
reconstruction  and  rehabllltatiOB  with  af- 
fective social  programs  throughout  the  re- 
building : 


oovLD  MXD  s,eeo 

"For  the  largest  qualifying  dtles  such  M 
Boston,  as  stated  In  the  President's  message, 
a  relatively  modest  program  could  provide 
better  houslag  for  about  5.000  families  now 
Uvlng  In  substandard  dwdllngs. 

"It  oould  rehabUlUte  other  margin^ 
housing  for  perhapa  60,000  more  people.  And 
a  typical  program  could  well  Involve  a  total 
of  85.000  units  or  up  to  100.000  people." 

Balas  told  the  conference  be  believes  tbst 
nonprofit  sponsors  of  housing  will  be  "s( 
the  heart  of  the  program." 
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.y Indeed."  he  said,  "the  C<^gress  and  the 
PiCcldent  are  placing  an  IncffaslDg  reliance 
upon  your  abilities,  your  peaseverance.  your 
eepaclty  to  serve  these  needs  6f  the  nation." 

One  of  the  conference  speakers  was  critical 
o^eferencee  to  housing  devdopments  as 
"projects."  I  ' 

Edward  Sullivan,  presldeat  of  Building 
Service  Employes  International  Union  Local 
354,  eald,  "I  never  assumed  that  when  we 
vent  Into  building  housing  developments, 
«e  were  going  into  the  proje  :i  business." 

Roasxs  UVE  Bxrr^ 

Els  union  sponsored  Aca<  ^my  Homes  In 
Washington  Park. 

'They  talk  of  disadvantagi 
SuUlvan.    "Wdl,      In      Roxt 
euphemism  for  Negroee.     In 
Negroes  are  being  housed  in 
than  the  stables  at  Suffolk  ~ 

"The  people  In  Boston  don 
■oclal    services    you've    beec 
They  don't  want  visiting  nvikes  or  visiting 
psychiatrists.  , 

"Build  them  a  house  and  iheyll  motivate 
thonselvee.  AU  these  peopl  (I  need  is  to  be 
treated  like  everyone  else." 

The  Rev.  Henry  BrownJ, 
Stryker's  Bay  Neighborhood  Council  In  New 
Torfc  City,  was  also  critical  pf  some  social 
icrvlce  agendee. 

"The  welfare  Industry  haa 
the  poor  for  years,"  he  said. 

James  Feeley.  chief  underwriter  of  the 
IMeral  Housing  Administration,  told  the 
conference  some  of  today's  hMulng  planning 
ls"hlghly  unrealistic." 

An  example,  he  said,  Is  tb^  designing  of  a 
blgh-rlse  apartment  bouse  fdr  the  accommo- 
dation of  famiUee  with  sma^  children,  with 
mothers  worried  about  tbfepi  playing  10 
(tories  below. 

BxroooKo  vuno 

"Are  we  looking  at  boualiiig  through  our 
eyes  or  through  the  eyee  of  {hoee  we  mean 
to  cater  to?  When  you  beoe^e  so  befogged 
that  you  impose  your  will  ^h  other  people, 
then  you  are  not  serving  th4  public  good," 
rieley  said. 

At^.  John  R.  OaUagher^  3rd,  a  former 
THA  cotmsel,  warned  the  conference  that 
there  is  not  enough  non-profit  participation 
In  the  non-profit  houalng  program. 

"This  program  was  estaMli  Sed  to  take  care 
ot  those  people  who  earn  to  )j  much  to  make 
them  eligible  for  public  bDkislng  but  not 
Niough  to  be  able  to  mee^ !  high  rentals," 
QaUagher  said. 

"Unless  more  non-profit 
the  program,  the  federal  gov^i 
maybe  we  wlU  not  like  that 


people,"  said 

y     that's     a 

xbury  some 

dltlons  worse 


want  aU  theee 
giving    them. 


president    of 


been  living  off 
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SOCIAL  AND  ECX>NOMI< 
IN  THE  HAMLETS 
OP  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
PERCEPTIBLE  PR(X}] 

The    SPEAKER    pro 
QkAT).    Under  previous 
Bouse  the  gentleman 
[Mr.  McDowell]    is 
minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.   Mr  ,. 

Bilt  the  following  interesting  report  with 
i«*I>ect  to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam: 
(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  8, 
1966] 
BXRIlfn  TRK  V^ 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  I  Egbert  Novak) 
The  Utest  intelligence  tr^px  the  VS.  Em 
Bessy  in  Saigon  ahows  that  t  aaUy,  after  years 
d  rosy  propaganda  but  hairf hearted  efforte, 
•octal  and  economic  prograa  it  in  the  hamlets 
WdvUlages  of  South  Vtet^fun  are  making 
Pwoptlble  progress. 


le  get  Into 
ent  will  and 
much." 


Between  1963  and  1965.  for  example,  7  mil- 
lion textbooks  for  schoolchildren  were  dis- 
tributed throughout  South  Vietnam.  For 
this  year  alone,  the  goal  of  6  million  addi- 
tional textbooks  Is  on  schedule.  New  class- 
rooms and  teachers  are  growing  at  roughly 
equal  proportions. 

The  commodity  import  program  for  rice, 
sugar,  cement,  condensed  milk  and  other  pri- 
ority Items  for  the  reconstruction  program 
Is  now  moving  about  twice  as  fast  as  a  year 
ago.  In  August.  1965.  107,000  tons  of  non- 
military  Imports  were  unloaded  from  ships 
that  often  had  to  wait  in  Saigon's  rivers  for 
more  than  a  month  before  unloading.  The 
monthly  rate  of  Imports  today  Is  200,000  tons 
and  the  unloading  time  has  been  ^arply  cut. 
These  statistics  reflect  the  change  In  atti- 
tudes and  priorities  since  Preeldent  Johnson 
elevated  the  reconstruction  program,  always 
an  impoverished  stepchild  of  the  war,  to  a 
position  roughly  equal  to  the  military  effort. 
The  President  gave  Deputy  Ambassador 
William  Porter  full  responsibility  in  Saigon 
to  break  bottlenecks  and  require  the  military 
to  cooperate  on  civilian  programs.  In  Wash- 
ington, he  made  White  House  aide  Robert 
Komer  a  virtual  czar  over  reconstruction, 
bringing  into  one  ofllce  control  over  the 
entire  iM'ogram. 

What  this  means  U  that  Komer  can  get  Im- 
mediate action  from  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  (who  is  as  fully  com- 
mitted to  reconstruction  as  the  President 
himself)  whenever  command  decisions  are 
needed  to  free  supplies  for  the  reconstruction 
program. 

Before  Komer  in  Washington  and  Porter  in 
Saigon  were  established  as  President  John- 
son's personal  agents  empowered  to  com- 
mand, the  nonmllltary  program  was  oon- 
denmed  to  second-class  status. 

Since  the  Honolulu  Conference  last  win- 
ter, when  the  Preddent  ordered  an  aU-out 
reconstruction  offetttlve,  other  changes  have 
occurred  that  Just  might  end  years  of  mis- 
leading eyewash  flowing  from  Saigon. 

Reporta  coming  into  Saigon  from  the  vil- 
lage, district  and  provincial  level  always 
tended  to  exaggerate  progress  In  reconstruc- 
tion. In  turn,  these  reports  were  inevitably 
further  exaggerated  when  the  VS.  Mission  in 
Saigon  sent  them  on  to  Washington.  The 
reeult  was  a  pyramiding  of  rosy  facts  and 
figiu-es  completely  beyond  reaUty. 

Now  a  serious  effort  has  been  made  to 
change  «11  that.  Specific  orders  have  gone 
to  Saigon  that  the  monthly  reports  from  the 
field  are  to  be  transmitted  to  Washington 
without  the  change  of  a  comma.  And  U.S. 
reconstruction  experts  In  the  field  have  been 
warned  not  to  overplay  the  Impact  of  the 
program  in  their  areas. 

Furthermore,  the  first  class  of  4500 
specially-trained  Vletnameee  reconstruction 
experts — the  Black  Pajama  cadres — was  grad- 
uated from  the  new  school  at  Vungtau  on 
May  31.  This  first  contingent  was  divided 
Into  groups  or  eadrea  of  about  69  specialists 
each,  including  a  small  "census  survey"  team 
in  each  cadre,  and  assigned  to  villages  and 
hamlets. 

The  census  survey  teams  are  the  first  Im- 
portant effort  by  the  Saigon  government 
to  discover  In  a  systenuitlc  way  how  the 
peasants  reaUy  feel  about  the  Communist 
Vletcong.  Under  the  cover  of  taking  a  cen- 
sus, theee  survey  teanu  ask  Innocuous- 
soimdlng  questions  which  hopefully  will  give 
the  goveniment  Its  first  look  at  the  political 
motivation  of  the  peasants. 

For  years.  Washington  has  been  celebrat- 
ing the  peaceful  reconstruction  program  In 
South  Vietnam.  Few  years,  nothing  much 
has  been  accomplished.  If  this  time  It  Is 
different,  the  major  reasons  Is  that  at  long 
last  healthy  realism  Is  nudging  adds  the  old 
euphoria. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  KsKBs  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  ofBclal 
business. 

Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LANDHtnc).  for  June  16,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mrs.  May  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  ,  for  June  20  and  21,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Walker  of  New  Mexico) ,  for  5  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ryan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Walker  of  New  Mexico) ,  for  60  minutes, 
June  29;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsRBRooK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stanton),  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarlcs  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extmd  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wdnall  at  the  close  of  his  initial 
remarks  on  the  defense  production  bill 
and  to  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  letters  received 
from  economists  pertaining  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

(The  following  Memlser  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stanton)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Callawat. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mexico) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GiAiMO. 

Mr.  Tenzee. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  four  Instancy. 

Mr.  PUCIHSKZ. 

Mr.BOLANa. 


SENATE    BILLS    REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  112.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
authorize  loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture on  leasehold  interests  In  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

8.  636.  An  act  to  anvend  the  authorisation 
to  appropriate  money  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  three  experimental  stations 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  tor 
other  purpoees:  to  the  Committee  oa  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  r^Dorted  that 
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that  oommlttce  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  Houae  <a  the 
foUontng  ttties,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJL 14386.  Jka  act  *"**«"£  approprUtloaB 
for  tlM  TYMMory  and  Post  Ofllc*  DepartOMnta, 
tha  SncuttTa  Ofloe  of  tba  Pnaldant,  and 
oartala  tndapandant  aganelaa.  for  tha  flaeal 
yaar  andliic  Jooa  SO,  1M7,  aod  for  otbar 
purpoaea:  and 

HJL  lBia«.  An  act  to  amend  aaotlon  8ie  ot 
Um  acrtenltiual  Adjuatmant  Act  of  IMS.  aa 
ainandad. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Ur.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico. 


Mr. 


Speaker.  I  more  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  B7  minutes  pjn.) . 
imder  Its  previous  (vder.  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  June  20. 19M.  at 
13  o'dock  nom. 


lUmCUTlVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  olauee  3  of  the  rule  ZXIV.  ex- 
ectttive  communications  were  taken  from 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
f(dlowi:. 

3404.  A  lettar  from  tba  Deputy  Aaalatant 
Seoratary  of  Defenaa  (ProparUea  and  In- 
BtaUattaaa).  tranamltttnt  a  report  of  addl- 
tlosua  pvoJaoU  propoaad  for  tha  Air  Na- 
tional Ouard.  pursuant  to  tba  proTlaiona 
ot  aeetlOB  TOX(«)(a)  of  PobUo  Xaw  8S-174. 
and  amiMrtty  ddagatad  by  tba  Sacrvtary  of 
Dafenaa:  to  tba  Coounlttaa  on  Armed  8err- 


firom  the  Deputy 
aaaalttiac  a  draft  of  pc»- 
.  lecMatkiB  to  amend  tltlaa  10,  $2,  and 
S7.  United  Statea  Ooda,  to  remove  reatrle- 
tlone  on  tba  careers  of  female  oOoere  of  tbe 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Ptvoe,  and  Marine  Oarpa. 
and  for  otbar  ptirpoaea;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  AraMd  Serrteee. 

a4ec  Oaaeval  Ifenagw.  Atomlo  Kiargy 
Oommlaalon,  tranemlttmg  a  Hat  of  nonproflt 
educational  tnatltutlona  and  otber  nonproflt 
orianHatlona  la  wbl^  utla  to  equipment 
waa  veetad  by  tbe  Atomle  Knergy  Commla- 
aUm  donng  calendar  year  IMS.  pursuant  to 
tbe  provMona  ot  PubUe  Law  88-9S4;  to  tbe 
Oommlttae  on  Sdenoe  and  AatroBa\mea. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMllTEEB  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

U&der  clause  3  of  rlile  Xm.  reports  of 
nommm—  were  deUvwed  to  tbe  Clerk 
for  priBtlag  and  ref  arenoe  to  the  ivoper 
oalendar,  ai  follows: 

Ut.  THOMnOM  at  Kew  JSraey:  Joint 
Oommlttea  on  tbe  PtuMTsltton  of  BnouUTe 
Papeta.  House  S^ort  Mo.  1838.  Baport  on 
tbe  dlapoettion  of  oartaln  papers  ot  sundry 
eaeoutlTe  departmanta.  OMered  to  be 
prlntad.^ 

Itr.  ABPINAU.:  Oommlttae  of  confamoe. 
OvaXanttM  report  an  8.  803.  an  act  to  amend 
tbe  aaaU  Baolamatlask  Piojeeta  Act;  of 
1888:  (Bept.  Ho.  Mvr).  Ordered  to  be 
prtnUd. 

Ur.  8TAOOIB8:  OomnUttea  oa  Inter- 
atate  and  Foreign  ComoMcva.  wi^,  laise. 
A  bill  to  amend  tbe  PubUo  Healtb  Sarrloa 
Act  totoereaee  the  oppcrtunltlaa  for  traliUng 
<tf  laaMMl  taohaologtsta  and  psesnnnal  in 
other  aUled  health  pntfeaHooa.  to  Improve 
•bo  i*BiMliijual  <pmllty  of  tta  aeboola  tnOn- 
lag  nsh  aOad  baaltk  prataslaoa  peiwmael. 
*Bd  to  atreogtben  and  Improve  tba  ■»«-M'«g 


student  loan  prograass  for  madlc^  Osteo- 
patble.  dental,  podiatry,  pbaima^.  opto- 
metrlo.  and  nuiatag  studanta.  and  for  otber 
porpoeee:  wttb  an  amcadmaat  (Hept.  Ma 
1808).  Befened  to  the  Oommlttae  ot  tba 
Wheia  Houae  on  tbe  Stato  at  tbe  Union. 

Mr.  BOB  WHiBON:  Oomoilttee  on  Armed 
■m  iluee.  HJL  OSM.  A  bUl  to  amend  title 
10.  United  Stetea  Ooda.  to  change  tbe  method 
of  oomputlng  retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted 
mambera  of  tbe  Army.  Mavy,  Air  Poree.  or 
Marina  Corps;  with  amandmenU  (Bept.  Mo. 
1808).  Heferred  to  tbe  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houee  on  the  SUto  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVXBS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Sarvloes.  H.R.  13616.  A  blU 
to  amend  sectlona  40i(d)  and  406  of  tttle  37, 
United  Statee  Code,  to  authorlae  members 
of  the  unlfocmad  sarvlcea  to  be  reimbursed 
under  certain  olrcumstanoaa  for  the  actual 
ooat  of  parking  f aea.  ferry  fares,  and  bridge, 
road,  and  tunnel  toUa;  without  amendment 
(Bept.  No.  1630).  Beferred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  tbe  Whole  House  on  the  Stote  of  tba 
Union. 

Mr.  BOnitBa  of  Tezaa:  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Poreign  Commeice.  HJl. 
10880.  A  bUl  to  promote  a  geiieral  welfare, 
public  policy,  and  security  of  the  United 
Statee;  with  an  amendment  (Bept.  No.  1631). 
Beferred  to  the  Committee  of  tbe  Whole 
Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CKJ4EB:  Committee  ot  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  893;  an  Act  to  amend 
the  Poreign  Agenta  Beglstratlon  Act  of  1938, 
aa  aznended  (Kept.  No.  1833) .  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
Icee.  HJi.  3013.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  Statee  Code,  to  provide  gold  star 
lapel  buttons  for  the  next  of  kin  of  members 
ot  the  Armed  Poroea  who  lost  or  lose  their 
Uvee  In  war  or  as  a  result  of  cold  war 
Incidents;  with  amendments  (Bept.  No. 
1833).  Beferred  to  tbe  Committee  of  tbe 
Whole  House  on  tba  Stoto  of  tbe  Union. 

Mr.  nsHKB:  Coeamttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJI.  13874.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10, 
Vunad  statea  Ooda,  to  autbonw  tbe  sward 
of  tropblea  for  the  recognition  of  apeetal 
aooompttshmeata  related  to  tbe  Armed 
Poroea.  and  for  otber  pwpuaee.  with  an 
amendment  (Bept.  Mb.  1884).  Beferred  to 
tbe  Ooounlttee  of  tb»  Whole  House  on  tbe 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AMD  RESOLUTIONS 
Uhder  clause  4  of  rule  txtj  pohllo 
biUs  and  reaoluttona  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

ByMr.ABBTrr: 

HJI.  15734.  A  bill  to  »»rM>««^  tiia  Tlilsilisl 
Bavenue  Ooda  of  1864;  to  tha  OamraMsa  on 
Waya  and  Maaaa. 

By  Mr.  BBBBT: 

HJL 18733.  A  blU  to  autboHw  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Army  to  pay  oompenaatton  for 
certain  inundated  roada  in  North  Dakoto 
and  South  Dakota:  to  tbe  Oommltteo  on 
PubUe  Worka. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 

HJL  13730.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  c<  tbe 
Sodal  Security  Act  to  Uieraaaa  (ftom  81.- 
800to83jOOO)  the  amount  cfoutaldaeamli«i 
P*«™itted  each  year  without  any  deduettona 
from  banaflte  thasaunder;  to  tbe  Oooualttee 
on  Waya  and  "— tw 

By  Mr.  (MUKN  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJL  13737.  A  bHl  to  amend  tttle  38  of  tbe 
united  Stotea  Ooda  In  order  to  — *-»'M-b  m 
tha  Veterans'  Admlnlrtratlon  a  «««*««»-i 
veterans'  cametety  system  «w>w-«-t«"g  of  all 
oemetertea  of  tbe  Ublted  Stotaa  in  which 
Tstarans  of  any  war  or  ocnlllct  are  or  may 
be  burled:  to  tbe  Oommtttee  on  Interior  and 
lusnlar  AAdim. 

By  Mr.  BAMRA: 

HJL  18738.  A  bUl  to  amend  tba  »M*»fc«»« 
Uwa  with  rsvoc*  to  tha  mailmum  inter  w4 


rates  wbb>h  nay  be  paid  on,  and  tbe  ndni. 
mum  reasrvaa  which  nrasi  be  btfd  egalast 
time  and  aavtngs  dapoatta.  and  toT^^ 
purpoaes;  to  tba  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Ifr.  HANSBN  of  Iowa : 
H.R.  16730.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Sodal  Security  Act  to  provMe  ttiat  beneflu 


due  an  Individual  but  unp^  at  his  deatk 
eorvtvcra  under  regula< 


may  be  paid  to  bla 

ttona  preeerlbed  by  tbe  Secretaty  of  Health 
Bdncatton.  and  Welfare;  to  tba  Conunlttw 
on  Ways  and  Maana. 

By  Mr.  U>NO  of  Maryland: 

HJI.  16740.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Jun« 
16.  1948.  to  authorise  the  conatructlon  of 
additional  bridges  acroea  the  Chesapcak* 
Bay  in  tbe  Stoto  of  Maryland,  and  for  other 
purpoeee;  to  tbe  Committee  on  PubUc  Worka. 
By  Mr.  MCCABTHT: 

HJL  15741.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  33,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of  NaOonal 
Ouard  technicians,  and  tta  other  purpoaes; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcee. 
By  Mr.  MACHEM: 

RJt.  16743.  A  blU  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  Stotes  Code  to  provide  that  the  VS 
District  Co\ut  for  tbe  DUtrlct  cf  Maryland 
shaU  alt  at  one  adrtitlnnal  place;  to  the  Can- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MABTIN  of  Nebraaka: 

H.B.  16743.  A  blU  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  relmbiused  moivlng  eq>enses:  to  the 
Committee  on  Waya  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MZMIBB: 

HJL  16744.  A  blu  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1050.  and  for  other  purpoaw; 
to  tbe  Cnmrnlttea  on  Un-American  ActlvlUes. 
By  Mr.  MOBS: 

HJL  16746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'NBILL  of  Massachuaette: 

HJI.  16740.  A  btU  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  rslmbnrsed  movlag  espenaes;  to  the 
Ocnunlttee  on  Ways  and  Mesne. 
By  Mr.  BBSmCK: 

HJL  18747.  A  bm  to  amend  tbe  war 
crptaans*  eduesttonal  aaslstanoe  program  et 
tlUe  38  of  the  United  Stotee  Code  to  cstsnd 
to  widows  of  servtoemen  wbo  died  on  settve 
duty  after  January  81. 1888.  the  same  ednea- 
tlonal  benaAto  wlxMi  are  provided  for  war 
orphans:    to  tba  Oonunlttee  on  Veterans' 

Affatrs.  

By  Mr.  BIVBBS  of  South  Candlna: 

HJL  19N&  A  blU  to  amuMl  tttle  1«  Unltsd 
Stotes  Code,  to  sutborlas  a  special  SO-day 
period  of  leave  for  a  member  of  a  unlfccmed 
aervloe  wbo  voluntarily  estende  his  toor  of 
duty  In  a  boetUe  Ore  area;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Armed  Servlcee. 

By  Mr.  8CHISUB: 

HJL  16748.  A  bUl  to  Improve  the  safety  of 
railroad  traaaportatton  under  toe  Jurladlc- 
tl(m  of  the  mtorstato  Commerce  CommU- 
elon;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
PUrslgn  Ccnmeroe. 

ByMT.iaOBaAH: 

HJI.  16760.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the 
Avelgn  Aselstanoe  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  otbar  puipueea;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 


By  Mr.  8WKENET: 
HJt.  16751.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  33  of  tt« 
United  SUtea  Code  so  m  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payment* 
shall  not  be  Included  as  income  for  the 
purpose  of  detensialng  eUgtbOlty  for  a  pea- 
aton  under  tltlo  38;  to  tbe  fXiaiiiiMtee  on 
Veterana'  Affaire. 

HJL  16763.  A  blU  to  eialude  from  Income 
certain  relmbuDMd  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ifr.  AMDBBBOH  of  Teuneeeee: 
HJL  18788.  A  bin  to  endude  from  tateome 
iburssd  saovlng  espensne;  to  tbe 


ByMr.ASHBBOOK: 
HJt.  18784.  A  bOl  to  smsnd  tbe  Interasl 
Security  Act  U  1860.  and  for  otber  puiposss; 
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the  Secre- 
s  study  of 
to  liOs  Angelee 


from  Income 
to  the 


tbe  act  of 

unttng  stampa 

waterfowl,  to 

the  taking  of 


U4      ^""""-■■■- 

ammd   tbe 


to  the  Ccmmlttes  on  Tin- Hji^isi  Iran  Activi- 
ties. 

By  Mr.  BKLL: 

HJt.  16768.  A  bill  to  autbUise 
tsry  of  tbe  Army  to  underiake 
land  elldee  and  flood  contro 
Ooontr.  *o  ^^^  Oommlttae  qii  PubUc  Works. 
By  BSr.  BBNNBTT 

HJL  16768.  A  blU  to  amei^  tha  Sodal  Se- 
curity Act  In  order  to  provldia  for  a  Talented 
Aoierlcan  Senior  Corps;  to  i  the  Committee 
on  Waya  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of 

HJi.  15767.  A  blU  to 
certain  reimbursed  moving 
Committee  on  Waya  and 
By  Mr.  DmOKLL: 

H.B.  16758.   A   blU   to 
llarcb  16.  1964.  reUtlng  to 
(or  tbe  taking  of  mlgratoi 
require  a  hunting  atamp  fi 
any  otoer  migratory  bird,  an  4  tat  other  pur' 
poses:  to  tbe  Committee  ou  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Plsberlee. 

By  Mr.  EDWABDS  of  CaUfomia: 

HJt.  15750.  A  bill  to  revise  4>e  Federal  elec- 
tlcn  laws,  to  prevent  comipt  practtoea  In 
federal  electloita,  and  for  ot  lier  purpoeee;  to 
Uie  CoDunlttee  on  House  A  nnlnlstratlon. 

HJI.  15760.  A  bin  to  estelfllsh  leglelaUve 
itandards  for  guidance  of  Slumbers  of  Con- 
ptm  and  to  promote  pubUa  confidence  In 
the  integrity  of  Congress  Jiereby;  to  tbe 
Oommlttee  on  RxUee.  j 

HJI.  16761.  A  bill  to  reqtwe  Members  of 
OangresB,  their  si>ousee,  ana  oartaln  other 
fdated  pereone.  and  all  azmloyeea  of  tba 
Congress  to  file  stotementi  [dlsdoiing  tba 
Hkount  and  soureee  of  tbil^  taeomee.  the 
nlus  of  their  assets,  and  taelr  deaUnga  In 
rsal  estete.  seciultles,  and  jymmoditlee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rulea. 
By  Mr.  I.ANDBUM 

HB.  15763.  A  blU   to  amUid   tbe  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  DevelApment  Act  of 
1966;  to  tbe  Committee  on  1  >tibllc  Worka. 
By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB:         I 

HB.  167S8.  A  bill  to  amepil  tbe  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1064;  to  tbjq  Committee  on 

Wiys  and  Means.  

By  Mt.  MUIiTBR: 

HB.  16764.  A  bUI  to  pen^  tbe  eale  and 
vae  of  Kreblosen  until  Ite  u^  l>y  humane  la 
proved  to  be  harmful;  to  tbH  Committee  on 
Intentate  and  Poreign  Coaiieroe. 
By  Mr.  OUCMT  ot  Mlcneeoto: 

HB.  15766.  A  bill  to  provide  paymente  to 
producers  In  combination  'with  purchasee 
•ad  loans  aa  a  meana  of  pMce  support  to 
mducers  to  malntein  a  ^spply  of  dairy 
producte  adjuated  to  tbe  drtoand  therefor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlc  iilture. 
By  Blr.  POI^: 

BJl.  15766.  A  bUI  to  eeto1i]iah  a  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  I'ideral  Criminal 
Uv«;  to  the  Conualttee  on  t  he  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PBICB: 

HB.  16767.  A  bUl  to  anurd  tbe  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  titit  eafety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  ra  I  roada  by  llmlt- 
lag  the  hours  of  service  of  oaployees  tbere- 
«."  approved  March  4. 1307;  i»  tbe  Commlt- 
tM  on  Interstate  and  Parsl(i  Conuneree. 
By  Mr.  BEID  of  New  Tork: 

HB.  15768.  A  btll  to  asBun  p<widffrr««"«"»- 
tlon  In  Federal  and  Stoto  jv  ry  selection  and 
•wiee.  to  tadUtoto  tbe  <  jsegi'egatlon  of 
public  education  and  otbar  dubllc  fadlltlas, 
to  provide  judicial  relief  aga  I  aat  dlacrlmlna- 
tory  housing  practlcee.  to  pr  s  icrlbe  penaltlee 
'Of  certain  acts  of  violence  ot  Intimidation. 
•M  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee 
00  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOERS  of  Colorado: 

SB.  16769.  A  bin  relating^  y>  national  ob- 
**v>ocee  and  holidays,  aziq  if  or  other  pur- 
POMs;  to  the  Commlttee^^fthe  Judiciary. 

_     By  Mr.  TBNZKB:  T 

HA.  18770.  A  bm  to  provke  fCr  tbe  pro- 
ooneervatton.  and  l^evelopmant  of 


taction. 


tba  natural  coastal  waUanda  of  Hsmpstoad- 
South  Oyster  Bay.  Long  Island,  for  flab  and 
wildlife  and  outdoor  recreation  purpoeee,  and 
for  other  purposes;  .to  tbe  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marina  and  Plsbsrlsa. 
By  Mr.  KUFPKRMAN: 

B.J.  Bee.  1171.  Joint  residtttlon  designating 
the  fourth  Siuutay  In  September  of  each  year 
aa  "Interfalth  Day";  to  tha  Conunlttas  on 
the  Judiciary.    ^^ 

By  Ur.  SMITH  of  New  Tortc: 

HJ.  Ree.  1173.  Joint   resolution   to   estab- 
llab  an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;   to  tbe 
Committee  on  Poreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SWXBNXT: 

HJ.  Ree.  1173.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  creation  of  a  captive  natlona  freedom 
eerlea  of  postage  etainpa  In  honor  of  na- 
tional heroee  of  freedom,  commendag  with 
a  Taraa  Shevchenko  freedom  stamp;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Ofllos  and  dvU  Serviee. 
By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Tsnneesse: 

H.  Con.  Baa.  781.  Concurrent  rseolutton  ex- 
pressing tbe  sense  of  Congress  on  toe  holding 
of  elections  in  South  Vietnam;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Poreign  ASaira. 
By  Mr.  MIMISH: 

H.  Con.  Rea.  783.  Concurrent  reaolutloD 
to  provide  for  a  permanent  United  Natlona 
peacekeeptog  force;  to  tbe  Commlttes  on 
Poreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H.  Con.  Ree.  783.       Concurrent    reeolutlon 
expreeslng   the   sense  of   Congrees  on   the 
holding  of  elections  In  South  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.  Con.  Rea.  784.  Concurrent  resolution 
for  a  permanent  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing force;  to  the  Committee  on  Poreign 
Affairs. 

By  Ur.  SCHSUBR: 

H.  Con.  Res.  786.      Concrzrrent    resolution 
expresnng   the  eenae   of   Congreea  on   tbe 
holding  of  elections  In  South  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SWKBNXT: 

H.  Con.  Ree.  786.  Concurrent  reeolutton 
to  provide  for  a  permanent  United  Natlona 
peacAeeplng  force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTDN: 

H.Bea.8S0.  Reeolutton  expressing  the 
eenee  ot  tbe  House  of  Repreeentettves  with 
respect  to  approprlatlona  to  carry  out  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  during 
fiscal  year  1066;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Appro- 
prlatlona. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

489.  The  SPEAKER  preaented  a  memorial 
of  the  Leglslatxire  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  senate  Joint  resolu- 
tion Mo.  1.  second  extra  aeeelon,  relative  to 
ratification  of  a  propoeed  amantbnent  of  the 
Oonatttntlon  of  the  Ublted  Statee  relating 
to  Preddantlal  suoceaaloa.  wblcb  was  refetred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldaiy. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTICMIS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
blUs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  refen-ed  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CRAMER  (by  requeet) : 
HJI.  18771.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Mrs 
Bobert  L.  Oertle;  to  the  OomnUttee  on  tbe 
Judldary. 

ByMr.OIAIMO: 
HJL  16773.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Carmine 
SerleU:  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  tha  Judldary. 
By  Ut.  LOMO  of  Maryland: 
HJL  18778.  A  bm  for  tiie  reUef  of  Men 
Bstnavd  Pooll;  to  tbs  Oommtttss  on  tbe  Ju- 
dtdary. 


By  Mr.  O'HAHA  of  nilnato: 

HJt.  16774.  A  bm  for  tbe  relief  of  Mrs. 
Cecilia  (Cecylla)   Bonkowakl  Btimlnska;  to 
the  Comlmttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWHU.: 

HJI.1877S.  A  bm  for  tbe  rsUef  of  AntotUo 
Bwdaatl:  to  toe  Ocsamlttee  en  tbe  Jodlelary. 

HR.  16776.  A  bm  for  tbe  reUef  of  Arcangdo 
Ugo^tt;  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  tbe  Judldary. 

HJt.  16777.  A  tim  for  the  relief  of  Luclana 
and  Agustln  Pujol;  to  tbe  C<»nmlttee  on  the 
Judldary. 

HJL  16778.  A  bttl  for  tbe  relief  of  Olueeppe 
Vella;  to  tbe  Conunittee  on  tbe  Judldary. 
By  My.  PUCINSKI: 

HJt.  18779.  A  bm  for  tbe  relief  ot  Mra. 
Zofla  Mlcbalosyk-Ugeaa;  to  tbe  Committee 
m  tbe  Judldary. 

HJL  15780.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Laura  I>lsBitola;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETrnONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

400.  The  SPBAKEB  preeented  a  petition  of 
Howard  C.  Smith.  Port  Wayne.  Ind.,  relattve 
to  pending  dvU  righte  leglaUtton,  which  waa 
referred  to  the  Oommlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 


SENAH 

Thursday,  June  16, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mrcalf)  . 

Dr.  ^i^lliam  J.  Scarborough,  president. 
Baker  University,  Baldwin  City,  Kans., 
offered  the  f (lowing  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
we  come  before  Thee  in  this  hallowed 
Idaee,  thankful  for  the  heritage  of  ear 
great  Nation. 

We  pray  that  we  may  pledge  ourselves 
anew  to  a  rebirth  of  freedom,  that  as  a 
people  we  may  lead  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  brotherhood. 

We  pray  that  we  may  j^edge  ourselves 
anew  to  intellectual  growth  and  religious 
faith.  *Tjet  knowledge  grow  from  more 
to  more,  and  more  of  reverence  in  us 
dwdl.  that  mbid  and  heart  according 
wen.  may  make  one  music,  as  before,  but 
vaster." 

We  pray  that  we  may  pledge  ourselves 
anew  to  spiritual  grandeur  in  the  words 
of  Thy  servant,  Thomas  Jefferson:  "1 
have  sworn  on  the  altar  of  Ood  eternal 
hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny 
OTet  the  mind  of  man."    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Blr.  Loho  of  Tioulslana. 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Jpumal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  June  15, 1966.  was  diqKnsed 
with. 

MES8AOS8  ntOM  THB  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Me eeagea  in  writing  tiam.  the  President 
of  the  Unttod  States  were  cwnmunloated 
to  tlK  Senate  by  Mr.  taam,  ane  of  his 

secretaries,  and  he  anneuneed  that  on 
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June  15,  19M,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  Joint 
resolutUxu: 

8 J.  Rm.  leo.  Joint  reaolutton  to  daalgnate 
the  period  beginning  June  IS.  litM,  and  end- 
ing June  19.  IBM.  M  "Om  Industry  Week"; 
»nd 

8.J.  Re*.  Idl.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  designate 
the  tblrd  Sunday  In  June  19M  aa  Patber's 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HJt.  13103.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Rerenue  Oode  of  1964  to  provide  equitable 
tax  treatment  for  foreign  tnveetment  in  tbe 
United  SUtea;  and 

HJt.  184S1.  An  act  to  extend  the  Renego- 
Uatlon  Act  of  1961. 


HOUSE  BRIS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance : 

HJt.  18103.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  equlUUe 
tax  teeatment  for  foreign  Investment  In  tbe 
united  States:  and 

HJt.  13431.  An  act  to  extend  tbe  Renego- 
tlaUonActof  1981. 


UMTTATIOlt  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Bfr.  Lono  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  statements 
during  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

COMMTTTEE  MEETINO  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Lohg  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  follow- 
ing committees  were  authorised  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

■nie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  C«»nmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

.Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  executive 
business,  for  action  on  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

jnwiy  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


KXBCUTTVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore latd  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  tbe  Utaited  States 
aubmlttlnc  sundry  nMntnations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appnmrlate  com- 
mittees. 


(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  Old  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  sulNUltted: 

By  Mr.  JAVTT8.  from  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

Alvln  OroBsman.  of  New  Tork,  to  be  UJ8. 
marshal  for  the  western  dUtrict  of  New  Tork. 


EXECUTIVE  REE>ORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, I  report  favorably  sundry  nomlna- 
timis  in  the  Public  Health  Service.  Since 
these  names  have  previously  appeared  In 
the  CoNGRKSsioNAL  Rbcord,  in  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  them  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  cm 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  Information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

John  H.  Walte,  and  sundry  other  candi- 
dates, for  personnel  action  In  tbe  PubUc 
Health  Service. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  clerk  wUl  state  the  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


UNITED  NATIONS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  M.  Nabrit.  Jr.,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  deputy  VS. 
representative  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SiuTBxas  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Delmar  R.  Carlson,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  PlenlpoteiUary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Guyana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomlna-> 
Uon  of  Walter  P.  McConaughy,  of  Ala- 
bama, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  China. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 


US.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISAR- 
MAMENT AGENCnr 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
General  Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  arid  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  0PFIC:ER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomlna- 
Uon  of  Troy  V.  Post,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  General  Advisory  Com- 


mittee of  the  US.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Stephen  J.  Wright,  of  Tennessee 
to  be  a  member  of  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  UJ3.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  rKtmlnatlon  is  confirmed. 


COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE 
CORP. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  George  Meany,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Dlrecton 
of  the  Communications  Satellite  Corp 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


NOBONATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— DIPLOMATIC 
AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  diplcmutic 
and  Foreign  Service  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
President  be  Immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUmCA-nONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Rkpobts  on  Ovkxoblioations  or 
Appropeiations 

A  letter  from  the  Assutant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  overobUgatlon  of  an  appropriation  in 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  that  Depart- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriation!. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  Department  of  Agricultvue. 
Washington.  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  overobllgatlons  of  appropriations  In 
tbe  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
Uon  Service,  of  that  Department;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
RxposT   ON    RacsiPT    OP   Project   Proposal 

Under  Smaix  REci.AifATioN  Projkcts  Act 

or  196e 

A  letter  from  tbe  AsaUtant  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
receipt  of  a  project  proposal  from  the  Salmon 
River  Canal  Co.,  of  Holllster,  Idaho,  in  the 
amount  of  $986,000;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

DigpoarrioN  op  »xkcutivr  Paprrs 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  tbe  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
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tVe 


panniaent 


and    reqiiMtlng 


of  papen  and  document*  on 
ipd  departmanta  and  aganolii 
moment  irtileb  are  not  needed  ' 
of  buslnsM  and  bav*  ao 
vjiistoileal   Intenvt. 
looking  to  tbolr  dJapoalton  (wljt|i 
mf  papers) ;  to  a  Jotnt  Select 
the  DlsposltlaB  of  Papaia  In 
Departments. 

The  ACTING  PRESK)] 
.^  pore  appointed  Mr.  Moiiai 
Carlsow  members  of  the 
tbe  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETmONS  AND 


MEMO] 
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flies  of  sev- 

of  tbe  Oov- 

i|i  tbe  oonduot 

value  or 

acttoo 


(kmunlttee  on 
Ilk*  Baecuttve 

pro  tem- 
and  Mr. 

ittee  on 


>RIALS 


wete 


laid  before 
HuUcated: 

>|ENT  pro  tem- 

kieglsUture  of 
Committee  on 


Petitions,  and  so  forth, 
tbe  Senate,  and  r^erred  as 

By  tbe  ACTTNO  PSBSH  >1 
pore: 

Two  Joint  resolution*  of  tb< 
tue  State  of  California;  to  tbe 
Finance: 
"Srmatr  Joint  Rbsolution  NO-  20 — Brxjitivr 

TO  Meoical  EXPSNBR8  VncqtffxtfMTMit  BT 

ImuRAircR 

"Wbent*,  Tat  purpose*  of 
pMSon's  federal  Inconte  tax, 
pmts  uncompensated  by 
bt  deducted  tram  gro** 

"Whereas,  Tbe  present  non4^ 
sU  of  such  medical  e 
ilout  hardship  on  all  famllla^l  be**t  by  the 
quAdruple  misfortunes  at  pc^^ferty,  medloal 
bUU,  lack  of   Insurance  and :  federal  taxes; 


"Whereas.  Medical  ex; 
erlppUng  blow  to  tbe  eoonomj 
and,  In  addition,  to  require 
psld  on  money  already  spent 
ptnaes  can  lead  to  great  flni 
on  those  least  able  to  bear 
aov,  thertf  ore.  be  it 

-gesoloed  by  the  Senatt  ( 
tke  Stat*  of  OaUfonUa.  jointly 
Ulsture  of  the  State  of  Calif  oriil 
nonorlallzes   tbe   Congri 
States  to  enact  legislation  to 
poees  of  ocmputlng  the  (( 
( (tsdttctlon  txom  grn**  tn«w»ilii| 
Oil  expenses  uncompensated 
Indadlng  all  doctor,  dentist, 
Rslptlon  drug  and  medicine 
be  It  further 

"Heiolved.  That,  tbe  Seere 
(te  Is  hereby  directed  to 
tbU  resoluUon  to  tbe  Pre«l4< 
Pnddent  of  the  United  SUte*, 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentati' 
8e&At(»'  and  Repreeentatlve  . 
IR  the  Congress  of  the  United 


often  are  a 

aUfamme* 

tax  to  be 

medical  ex- 

clal  hardship 

a  burden; 

AtasmMy  of 

bat  tbeLag- 
re^Motfully 
the   United 

ow,  for  pur- 
Ineome  tax. 

for  all  madl- 
by  Insurance 
'  oapltal,  pre- 

Venses;  and 


dden 


of  the  Sen- 
t  copies  of 
t  and  Vice 
the  Speaker 
and  to  eaeb 

im  California 

lUtes." 


"Amrmblt  Joint  RxaoLTnioN  Iro.  S3 — ^Rxla- 

yR  TO  thx  Intbutal  RrvRwur  ^bvicx'b 

Rkw  PoucT  RRoaasiira  th^;  Aumtiw  op 

tavAK  OLua*'  iKoootx  Froi  [|  KOimi**— 

"Whereas.  Tbe  Internal  Riienue  Service 

BIS  ansounoed  that  It  wm  4udlt  tbe  ac- 

counu  of  10.000  private  clubs  ibl*  year;  and 

"Whereas.  Tbe  purpoee  of   the  audit,  ac- 

ootdlng  to  Internal  Revenue  i  Ifrvloe  qiokea- 

«Mn.  la  to  Insure  tbat  certain  i  itinproflt  club* 

remain  virtually  profltle**  an  V  cater  almost 

«^vely  to  their  raemberriilps;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  private  clubs  are  heavily 


vlaltar  green 
group*    and 


J.  »     ■'■■'■■J     !#•■▼•••«    «.*u  1. 

■pendent  upon  iw^ynne  froni 
*>«.  service    dub*,    tiatema: 

ow*n  who  use  tbelr  faoUlttei ; ■, 

.  i^*'**''  ^oloroetDant  of  t  i  I*  new  Inter 
»«  He  venue  Service  poUcy  wl  I 
ooabUng  and  trebling.  In  earn  i 
nwabership  due*;  and 
"^itutm.  PuUie  iwnatloi 


fMUltla*  at* 
md  to 

«..„., — ~  i~TT--w-  Which 

wuw  result  through  the  ento)  p  jed  eloalng  o€ 
•"'«*•  goU  courses;  now,  ttu  t  iton,  be  It 


msosqiMte,  oeetBiowdad.  and  [  l-pr*p 
*<P*  with  th*  tnnf****il  vmiaaum 


result  In  tbe 
Instance*,  of 


"JMsolMtf  by  th«  AsaemVif  aiid  genat*  of 
the  State  of  Califomie,  folntlg.  Tbat  tbe  Leg- 
islatur*  of  tbe  State  of  CallfomU  raspeet- 
fuQy  memortallBe*  the  Congre**  of  the  United 
States  to  study  tbe  effect  of  tU*  reeeat  pol- 
icy eb«nge  regarding  tbe  andltlng  of  private 
dubs'  Income  from  noamsmber*  by  tbe  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  reepectfully  urge 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bervle*  to  r*oon*lder 
it*  In^lementatlon  of  tbls  new  poUoy;  and 
be  it  further 

"Reaolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  tranemit  cople* 
at  tbla  raaolntlon  to  tbe  Pre*ldent  and  Vlo* 
Preeident  of  tbe  United  SUte*.  to  tbe  Speaker 
of  tbe  Bouse  of  Reprsaentatlve*.  to  eaeb  Sen- 
atcur  and  Repreeentatlve  fTom  California  In 
tbe  Congress  of  tbe  United  State*,  and  to  tbe 
Director  of  tbe  Ibteraal  Revenue  Servtoe." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEBS 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUOH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  liBbor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
amendments: 

HJL 10721.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Federal 
Rmplayeea*  OompenaatUm  Act  to  Improve  It* 
benefits,  and  for  other  purpoeas  (Rept.  No. 
US6). 

REPORT  ON  DISPOemON  <» 
EXECUnVB  PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  flrom  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  In  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  Ust  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Ardilvlst  of 
the  United  States,  dated  June  8,  1966. 
that  i^vpeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pmmiant  to  law. 


BOAB  AMD  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  fhrst  tlme»  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cotton.  Mr.  Dooo,  MT.  Kxnwh>t  of 
Maasacfauaetts,   Mr.   McInttrz,  MT. 
Saltonstaix.   Mr.   AiKxir,   and  Mr. 
Provtt): 
S.  3610.  A  blU  to  autborixe  tbe  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior  to  study  tbe  feaaiblUty  and 
desirability  of  a  Connecticut  River  National 
Recreation  Area,  in  the  States  of  Connecticut. 
Maasacbusetts,    Vermont,   and   New   Hamp- 
shire, and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Tnimiitr  Affair*. 

(See  tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  Rmicorr  when  be 
Introduced  tbe  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
TouNo  of  North  Dakota) : 
S.S611.  A  bill  to  authorize  tbe  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  pay  compensation  for  certain 
Inundated  roads  in  North  Dakota  and  South 
DakoU;  to  the  Obmmlttee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  SMATHXRS: 
S.  3513.  A  bill  to  autborlM  tbe  awanUng 
of  standard  silver  dollan  now  held  in  the 
Treasxiry  as  special  bonuses  to  purcbasen 
of  U.S.  aavlngi  bond*;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remark*  of  M^.  Smatrrrs  when  he 

introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  im- 

der  a  aeparate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVrra: 

S.  8619.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  ZIZ  of  tbe 

Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  therefrom 


certain  ooatly  MquliemantB  1mpn*nd  wUb  re- 
spect to  SUta  program*  for  medical  aaaist- 
ano*  eetabllabad  piuauant  thereto;  to  the 
Committee  on  Flnanoe. 

(See  the  lemaih*  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  in- 
troduced tbe  above  bUl,  wbleh  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

a  SS14.  A  btU  to  amend  the  PnbUe  Healtb 
Servioe  Act  to  provide  for  tbe  eatabUabment 
<rf  a  National  Xye  Institute  in  tbe  National 
institute*  of  Healtb:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  WtHtan. 

(See  the  remark*  of  Mr.  Rtu,  when  he  In- 
troduced tbe  above  Mil.  wktab  appear  under 
a  separate  beading.)  — 

By  Mr.  MAQNUSON: 

8. 3516.  A  bill  for  tbe  rdlef  of  oertaln 
civilian  emptoyeee  of  the  UjB.  Naval  Am- 
munition Depot  Bangor,  Bremerton.  Waah.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAQNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  3810.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Intetvtate 
Commerce  Act  with  resfteet  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  oertaln  motor  oaiTlers  by  penone 
wfaiob  are  not  oarrtar*;  and 

8.SS17.  A  bUl  to  pMvtde  for  tbe  collec- 
tion, oompUattoa.  orttteal  evaluation,  pub- 
Uoatkm.  and  eale  of  ataadard  reference  data; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonusom  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bin.  which  appear 
under  separate  headings, ) 

By  Mr.  KBfNHDT  of  Mhasacbueetts: 

S.  9S18.  A  bUl  to  amend  th*  PubUe  Works 
and  ■ecaomle  Dwelopm*nt  Act  at  106B  a* 
it  relate*  to  tho**  area*  to  b*  riti*1|ii*twl 
a*  redsvdopment  areas;  to  tb*  Oommlttee 
on  Public  Worka. 

(See  tbe  remarka  of  Mr.  KnunsBT  of  Maaaa- 
cbuaetta  when  be  Introduced  tbe  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  aeparate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMINICK)  : 

B.S819.  A  MU  to  authorise  the  exchange 
of  oertaln  fluorspar  and  ferromanganeae  held 
la  tb*  nattoaal  and  npplamental  etaok- 
pU**:  to  tb*  Ccmmltta*  on  Anaed  Sarviee*. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
a  Wao.  A  bUI  to  provld*  tbat  «q>endl«urea 
made  In  connection  with  certain  structuraa 
and  faolUtlee  In  the  dty  of  Albion.  Mich., 
may  be  ooimted  aa  local  grant*-ln-ald  to- 
ward an  urban  renewal  project  In  accordance 
with  title  I  of  tbe  Houalng  Act  of  1M9;  to  tbe 
Oommlttee  aa  Wanking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MUSKIX: 
8.  tni.  A  bni  to  floctar  high  itandards  of 
aictattootural  exoelleBoe  in  tb*  design  and 
decoration  of  Fedaral  public  buildings  out- 
sld*  tbe  Dtotdct  of  Columbia,  and  to  pro- 
vld* a  program  for  tb*  aoqulattion  and  preear- 
vatton  of  worka  of  art  for  such  bxUIdlngH.  and 
for  other  purpoee*.  to  be  known  a*  the  Fed- 
eral Pine  Art*  and  Aveblteeturs  Aet;  to  tb* 
Committee  on  PubUe  Work*. 

(See  the  remarka  of  Mr.  Uaaaam  when  be 
Introduced  tbe  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  sepacato  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr. 
Talkaimr,  Mr.  McOovxRN,  Mr. 
Smathrrs,  Mr.  Harxib,  Mr.  Mon- 
VOTA.   Mr.   Nrlson,   Mr.   BXRLR,   and 

Mr.  SAI.TONSTALL)  : 

S.  seaa.  a  bin  to  require  tb*  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  report  to  th*  Ooi^rees  each 
year  eertatn  laformatton  relating  to  tte  Im- 
ITort  and  export  of  agrteultuial  oomnwdlttea; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Flnanoe. 

(See  tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparxman  when  b* 
Introduced  tbe  above  bm,  wbtcb  appear  im- 
der  a  eeparato  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSCHT: 

8  J.  Be*.  169.  JOtnt  reaolutlon  to  author- 
lae  tbe  PreeMent  to  Issue  annually  a  psoela- 
'—«*'?■'  dselgMrttag  tbe  T-day  yeiiod  be- 
ginning Oetober  1  taaA  andlac  Ootobar  •  at 
eaob  year  a*  "Spring  Oantaa  Pl*nHi^  Week"; 
to  tb*  fiommitt*e  on  tb*  Judldary. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MAOmrsoM  when 
lie  mtrodtaoed  the  above  Jotnt  resolution, 
which  appear  tinder  a  aeparate  heading.) 


CONNBCnCDT  RIVER  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  a  comprehenslTe  study  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
a  Connecticut  River  National  Recreation 
Area.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ators from  all  the  States  In  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  have  joined  in  oosponsor- 
Ing  this  legislation— Mr.  Dobo.  Mr.  Sal- 

TOHSTALL.    -Mr.    EdWAHO    KxifNCDT,    Mr. 

CoTTOw,  Mr.  MclNTTM,  Mr.  Ancxn,  and 
Mr.  Pioxrrr.  The  measure  has  strong, 
bipartisan -support  frran  the  States  and 
communities  along  the  river.  It  Is  a 
necessary  first  step  toward  establishing 
a  national  recreation  area  In  a  reglcm 
which  needs  to  preserve  Its  c^ien  spaces. 

Last  August,  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  Connecticut  River  National 
Pa^way  and  Recreation  Area.  Last 
September.  Secretary  Udall  traveled 
with  Oovemor  Dempsey,  Congressman 
St.  Ongi.  and  me  up  the  Connecticut 
River  from  Old  Saybrook  to  Hartford. 
I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  he  was  im- 
pressed with  what  he  saw  and  surprised 
that  so  much  natural  beauty  remains  in 
the  heart  of  the  urban  Northeast. 

And  that  is  the  essence  of  my  pro- 
posal, "niere  Is  still  a  priceless  heritage 
of  natural  beauty  remaining  in  the  Con- 
necticut River  Valley — a  heritage  that 
we  must  take  action  to  preserve  before 
it  Is  too  late. 

My  original  proposal  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  make  a  study 
of  the  valley,  recommend  boundaries, 
establish  a  national  paiiEway  and  recrea- 
tion area,  and  administer  the  area  for 
the  preservation  of  natural  beauty  and 
outdoor  recreation.  The  Department  of 
Interior  has  indicated  in  its  report  to 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  that  it 
wishes,  first,  to  make  a  detailed  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  na- 
tional recreation  area  In  the  Connect- 
icut Valley,  and  has  strongly  urged  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  we  are  introducing  today. 

This  bill  would  authorize  and  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct 
and  complete  within  2  years  of  enact- 
ment a  study  in  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination with  other  Interested  Federal 
agencies,  and  appropriate  State  and  local 
agencies  and  olBclals.  Upon  request  of 
the  Oovemor  of  any  State  involved,  the 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  to  receive  views  and  rec- 
ommendations. The  Secretary's  study 
would  evaluate  the  valley,  or  portions 
thereof,  for  a  wide  range  of  recreational 
uses,  and  would  evaluate  also  other  uses, 
including  agricultural,  of  the  valley  un- 
der existing  and  alternative  patterns  of 
private  and  public  ownership  and  de- 
velopment. The  study  by  the  Secretary 
would  be  so  directed  that  its  recom- 
mendations would  have  a  minimum  im- 
pact on  existing  operations  and  activities 
In  the  area  and  on  private  property 
owners.  Upon  completion  of  the  study, 
the  Secretary  would  submit  his  findings 
to  the  President,  who  in  turn  would  rec- 
ommend legislation  to  the  Congress. 


TUs  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  stated  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  water  pollution  and  out- 
door recreation: 

For  a  region  which  now  haa  no  national 
park,  I  recommend  the  study  of  a  Connect- 
icut River  National  Recreation  Area  along 
Mew  Kngland'a  largest  river,  in  the  States  of 
Mew  Hampshire.  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Parks  and  Recreation,  under 
the  dlstingxilshed  chairmanship  of  the 
senior  senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bibli], 
held  hearings  on  my  proposal.  The  bill 
we  introduce  today  Incorporates  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  those  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Vermont 

It  is  my  hope  that  action  on  this  bill 
can  be  taken  quickly.  We  are  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Connecticut  Valley  for  future 
generations.  So  far,  nature  deserves  the 
major  share  of  the  credit  for  preserving 
the  beauty  of  the  valley — but  time  is 
quickly  running  out.  Man's  Ingenuity — 
as  shown  in  power  lines,  Junksrards, 
eroded  pasturelands  stripped  by  the  bull- 
dozer, and  all  the  other  hallmarlcs  of  our 
industrial  society— is  rapidly  destroying 
one  of  the  greatest  outdoor  recreation 
assets  in  the  Northeast  United  States, 
and  a  region  of  unparalleled  scenic 
beauty . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sort that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RscoKO. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORD. 

The  bill  <S.  3510)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  a  Connecticut 
River  National  Recreation  Area,  In  the 
States  of  Coimectlcut,  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  lit. 
RiBicorr  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  SfilO 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Americm  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  sec- 
tion 1,  In  order  to  consider  preserving  the 
Connecticut  River  area  and  appropriate  seg- 
ments of  adjoining  land  In  their  natural  con- 
dition for  public  outdoor  recreation,  and 
preserving  the  priceless  natural  beauty  and 
historic  heritage  of  the  river  valley,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  study.  Investigate, 
and  formulate  recommendations  on  the  feasi- 
biUty  and  deelrabUlty  of  esUbllshlng  aU  or 
parts  of  the  Connecticut  River  VaUey  from  iu 
source  to  Its  mouth,  in  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut, MassachusetU.  Vermont,  and  New 
Hampshire,  as  a  Connecticut  River  National 
Recreation  Area.  The  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  other  Interested  Federal  agenciee,  and 
the  State  and  local  bodies  and  officials  In- 
▼olTed,  and  shall  coordinate  his  study  with 
applicable  highway  plans  and  other  planning 
activities  relating  to  the  region.  In  conduct- 
ing the  study,  the  Secretary  shall  hold  pubUo 
hearings  within  any  SUte  Involved,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Oovemor  thereof,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  views  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  establishment  of  a  national  rec- 
reation area. 


Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
submit  to  the  President,  within  two  yean 
after  the  date  of  this  Act,  a  report  of  his 
findings  and  recommendations.  The  Pr«Bi- 
dent  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  such  rec- 
ommendations, including  legislation,  aa  he 
deems  appropriate.  The  Secretary's  report 
shall  contain,  but  not  be  limited  to,  find- 
ings with  reepect  to — 

(a)  the  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  outdoor 
recreation,  and  the  natural  values  of  the 
water  and  related  land  resources  involved. 
Including  driving  for  pleasiire,  walking,  hik- 
ing, riding,  bicycling,  swimming,  picnicking. 
camping,  forest  management,  fish  and  wild- 
life management,  scenic  and  historic  site 
preservation,  htintlng,  fishing  and  winter 
sports; 

(b)  the  potential  alternative  beneficial 
uses  of  the  water  and  related  land  resources 
Involved,  taking  into  consideration  appro- 
priate tises  of  the  land  for  residential,  com- 
mercial, industrial,  agricultural,  and  trans- 
portation purpoees,  and  for  public  services; 
and 

(c)  the  type  of  Federal  program  that  U 
feasible  and  desirable  In  the  public  Interest 
to  preserve,  develop,  and  make  accessible  the 
values  set  forth  in  subsection  (a),  Including 
the  consideration  of  scenic  roads  or  park- 
ways, and  that  also  will  have  a  minimum 
Impact  on  other  essential  operations  and  sc- 
tivities  in  the  area,  and  on  private  property 
owners. 

Skc.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CER- 
TAIN SILVER  DOLLARS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  approximately  3  million 
silver  dollars  that  remain  in  the  VB. 
Treasury. 

This  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  classify  these  dollars 
according  to  their  numismatic  value  and 
then  to  award  them  as  special  bonuses  to 
purchasers  of  U.S.  saving  bonds.  The 
coins  of  lesser  value  would  go  to  indi- 
viduals buying  bonds  with  a  minimum 
face  value  of  $100.  More  valuable  coins 
would  be  distributed  with  more  valuable 
bonds  on  a  graduated  scale  established 
by  the  Secretary. 

The  bonuses  would  be  awarded  on  a 
one-to-a-customer  basis,  with  no  Indi- 
vidual receiving  more  than  one  silver  dol- 
lar, regardless  of  how  many  bonds  he 
might  purchase.  In  addition,  each  buyer 
would  have  to  agree  to  hpld  ^  ^^^ 
that  secures  him  a  bonus  imtll  that  bond 
matures,  or  imtll  an  earlier  date  named 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  until  recent  years,  silver 
dollars  circulated  freely  in  the  Western 
regions  of  the  United  States  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  in  other  areas.  In  a  few 
places,  they  were  the  standard  currency 
and  were  more  commonly  used  than  the 
$1  bUl.  As  the  demand  for  these  coins 
grew  out  of  proportion  to  their  supply, 
however,  they  began  to  disappear  from 
the  cash  registers  of  businessmen  and 
the  pockets  of  average  citizens.  With- 
in a  very  brief  period  of  time,  the  famed 
cartwheels  that  became  so  much  a  part 
of  Western  lore  completely  vanished  from 
the  marketplace. 

The  Utalted  States  has  not  minted 
standard  silver  dollars  since  1935.  m  the 
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years  that  have  passed  sLiJBe  then,  the 
volume  of  commerce  in  thif  Nation  has 
expanded  manifold,  and  tbje  demand  for 
coins  and  other  forms  of  legal  tender 
has  kept  pace.  As  it  becam  b{  increasingly 
unlikely  that  silver  dollars  should  ever  be 
minted  again,  those  who  ha  d  them  began 
to  hold  on  to  them.  Some  nf  these  indi- 
viduals were  hoarders  wl^9  wanted  to 
hedge  against  the  growing  (^In  shortage. 
Some  were  memt>ers  of  the  <^Oln  collecting 
fraternity  who  sought  silv^  dollars  for 
their  numismatic  value.  Others  were 
speculators  convinced  thi.^  the  silver 
content  of  the  coins  would  eventually 
be  worth  more  than  the  coii  ik  themselves. 

Until  March  of  1964.  tne  Treasury 
freely  exchanged  silver  dol  lars  for  silver 
certiflcates.  But,  early  Ir  [that  month 
numismatists,  convinced  tt^at  the  most 
valuable  of  the  coins  were<  about  to  be 
released  from  the  sealed  vaults  where 
they  bad  been  for  many  ytears,  began  a 
nm  on  than.  In  a  little  more  than  3 
wedcB,  approximately  21  muiion  of  the 
jilver  dollars  left  the  Treaniry.  On  the 
2Sth  of  March,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  suspended  the  ex^ange  of  sil- 
ver dollars  for  silver  certiflcites,  and  this 
suspension  is  still  in  effect. 

It  has  l>een  estimated 
90  and  30  million  people 
ffl&ining  $3  million. 

Mr.  President,  a  numbei 
have  been  advanced  to 
highly  desirable  coins.  Bl 
introduced  to  authorize, 
things,  their  sale  at  $5  each  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  to  author  iise  their  sale 
at  face  value  to  the  Ameiican  Cancer 
Society  and  the  American  Heart  As 
wdaticoi. 

None  of  these  proposals 
adequate. 

Some  of  the  coins  are  Worth  many 
times  their  face  value.  Collectively 
their  value  has  been  plac^  as  high  as 
150  million.  Clearly,  they  fo-e  a  national 
uset,  and  as  such,  they  s^uld  be  dis- 
posed of  so  that  all  taxpa^rs  share  in 
any  benefits  that  might  bei  realized. 

I  am  convinced  that  'my  proposal 
would  accomplish  more  than  one  worth- 
while goal.  I 

By  stimulating  the  salja  of  savings 
bonds  at  a  time  when  Inflationary  pres- 
<ure8  are  mounting.  It  would  provide  the 
eoonomy  with  a  si^ilflcani  isafety  valve. 
Money  that  might  otherwlte  help  spur 
OMound  growth  would  be  nphoned  into 
"▼tags,  beneflttog  both  the  individual 
who  would  save  and  the ;  Nation  as  a 
whole.  J] 

In  the  current  tight  mlAiey  market. 
Qovemment  savings  bond4,  which  have 
a  statutory  interest  rate  of  AVt  percent. 
Me  having  a  dllDcult  time  competing 
•salnst  commercial  Interert  rates  that 
•re  presently  far  higher.  Although  it 
would  not  offer  any  lasting  dure,  my  pro- 
posal would— temporarily.  4i  least— offer 
•n  Incentive  to  purchas^  bonds  that 
jwold  partially  offset  the  miore  attractive 
"tterest  rates  avaUable  eUtwhere. 
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Mr.  President,  in  these 
When  some  people  pour  ( 
^'•s'Mlon,  causing  their  - 
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les  of  crisis, 
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action  to  entourage  American  to  affirm 
their  faith  in  the  United  States  by  pur- 
chasing a  piece  of  its  future.  By  offering 
the  silver  dollar  bonuses,  we  can  stimu- 
late the  active  participation  of  several 
million  Ituilvlduals.  i>ermittlng  them  to 
secure  a  piece  of  their  country's  past, 
while  helping  to  guarantee  its  future. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee  to 
which  this  bill  is  referred  will  take  early 
action  so  that  the  Senate  and  House 
might  have  the  opportunity  to  adopt  it 
before  the  89th  Congress    adjourns. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3512)  to  authorize  the 
awardtnir  of  standard  ^ver  dollars  now 
held  in  the  Treasury  as  special  bonuses 
to  purchasers  of  n.S.  savings  bonds,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Smatrxrs,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

AMENDMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT  TO  ALLOW  STATES  FLEXI- 
BIUTY  IN  AIDING  MEDICALLY 
INDIGENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  amend  title  19 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  give  greater 
flexibility  to  the  States  in  devising  their 
programs  of  aid  to  the  medically  Indi- 
gent. 

These  amendments  are  designed  to 
forward  the  objectives  of  title  19  and  to 
facilitate  the  effective  implementation  of 
State  laws— like  the  current  New  York 
State  law  now  awaiting  Federal  ai>- 
proval — their  approval  by  HEW  and  the 
necessary  Federal  appropriations  to  im- 
plement than. 

These  programs  have  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  Congress  and  realistic  in  terms  of 
beneficiaries  or  much  of  the  opportunity 
of  Utle  19  could  be  lost  to  the  States. 

A  plan  implementing  title  19  has  been 
enacted  by  New  York  State,  but  has  not 
yet  been  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Tbia 
approval  is  necessary  if  the  State  Is  to 
qualify  for  the  needed  Federal  aid.  In 
addition  to  New  York,  seven  States  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  have 
eiutcted  and  received  Federal  approval  of 
their  plans. 

The  New  Yoric  plan,  imderstandably 
the  largest,  has  been  controversial  In  the 
State,  not  necessarily  because  of  the  rela- 
tively high  eligibility  standard  which  has 
been  set,  but  because  of  the  fact  that 
Federal  law  also  has  keiH  it  from  being 
more  exactly  shaped  to  the  need  to  be 
met.  Under  the  New  York  standards,  for 
example,  it  has  been  said  that  approxi- 
mate^ 8  million  New  Yorkers  could 
qualify  as  medically  indigent. 

In  response  to  the  widespread  concern 
about  the  New  Yoiic  plan,  I  arranged  a 
meeting  of  the  New  York  congressional 
delegation  on  June  2  In  Washington  with 
Gk>vemor  Rockefeller  and  his  associates, 
and  Under  Secretary  Wilbur  Ccdben. 
Subsequently,  I  have  l>een  in  frequent 
C(mtact  with  Under  Secretary  Cohen, 
State  ofDelals,  and  certain  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  an  tSort  to  get  approval 
for  a  proper  New  York  jdan. 


In  order  to  make  this  pUn  more  ae- 
c^table,  it  is  desirable  to  remove  some 
of  the  directives  of  the  Federal  law  which 
have  Increased  the  cost  of  the  New  York 
program.  The  bill  which  I  Introduce  to- 
day, therefore,  amends  title  19  In  the  fol- 
lowing respects: 

First.  The  Federal  law  now  provides 
that  a  deductible  feature  In  any  State 
plan  would  be  acceptable  so  far  as  medi- 
cal bills  are  concerned,  but  It  could  not 
be  required  with  regard  to  hospital  bills. 
My  amendment  will  eliminate  the  pro- 
hibition with  reference  to  hospital  bills. 
This  would  allow  New  York  State  to  re- 
vise the  plan,  for  example,  to  provide 
that  20  percent  of  income  over  the  pres- 
ent eliglbUlty  levels— $5,300  for  hospital 
bills  and  $4,700  for  medical  and  hoq?ltal 
bills — be  used  for  health  expenses  be- 
fore the  State  with  Federal  aid  would 
provide  supplements. 

Second.  The  Federal  law  requires  that 
Income  eligibility  standards  be  the  same 
throughout  the  State.  This  does  not 
take  Into  account  differing  costs  in  geo- 
graphic regions,  and  my  amendment 
would  allow  the  State  plan  to  make  such 
distinctions  whoe  necessary  and  practi- 
cal. 

Third.  The  Federal  law  provides  that 
Identical  benefits  must  l>e  made  avail- 
able to  all  persons  who  qualify  for  aid. 
This  means  that  New  York  cannot  dis- 
tinguish, for  example,  between  the  needs 
of  a  blind  and  disabled  person  over  65, 
and  a  healthy  imemployed  father  aged 
28.  Giving  the  State  plan  more  flexi- 
bility In  this  area  would  allow  It  to  re- 
duce costs  cotislderably,  and  my  amend- 
ment would  permit  such  a  change. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  was  an  early 
supporter  of  medical  care  for  the  aged 
and  Federal  assistance  to  States  aiding 
the  medically  Indigent  of  all  ages. 
These  amendments  are  not  Intended  to 
ImjMdr  that  objective  but  they  will 
ameliorate  the  criticism  which  threatens 
not  only  the  approval  of  New  York's  plan 
but  the  implementation  and  fiiumdng  of 
title  19  programs  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SxATHXBs  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3513)  to  amend  Utle  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate 
therefrom  certain  costly  requlrnnents 
Imposed  with  respect  to  State  programs 
for  medical  assistance  established  pur- 
suant thereto,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


NATIONAL  EYE  INSTTTUTE 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
that  would  authorize  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral 4^  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
establish  a  National  Eye  Institute. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Rscoro,  and  lie  at  the 
desk  until  June  25  so  that  other  Sena- 
tors may  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
as  sponsors. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFRCER.  The  Mil 
will  be  received  and  i^yproprlately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objectkm.  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  R»x»s  and  held  ai 
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the  dak,  aa  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

The  bill  (&  3914)  to  amend  the  Pnblie 
Health  8er?lee  Act  to  provMe  for  the 
eatabtUhmePt  of  a  National  Ere  InsU- 
tnte  tat  the  NaUonal  IiisU lutes  of  Stealth, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hnx.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  irtaivd  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PiABc  Wdfare. 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcdko. 
as  follows: 

B.  M14 

Be  tt  enceted  by  fhe  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Kepretentwitfve9  of  tfM  Unlt^A  States  of 
AwnKf  m  OoMfneu  ■m»iiiM«<.  "nm/t  tltl*  IT 
at  tt*  Pi*Uo  laltti  Senrice  Aet  (41  XTAXL. 
IH)  to  mmmOKA  ky  adttnc  »t 
toUawtac  saw  put: 

.  4H.  Hm  Bmgauu  0«Der»I  U  suthor- 
laed,  with  the  apprord  of  tts  BMvetary,  to 
TT'-^I-^  In  «k«  PiiUllo  ■Mltk  aarvla*  an  In- 
■atwte  Xor  the  eon<«o<  aad  Mwort  at  f- 
M«rcb  lor  aav  traatiMnta  and  ouna  and 
tralniac  ralatlng  to  hilnrtlnt  eye  dlieaaae  and 
visual  dlaordert.  Including  reaeaitli  and 
training  In  the  apedal  health  pixMjlema  and 
fequUementa  of  the  Mind  aad  In  the  baate 
aad  Gllnleal  aelaneeB  NiattDC  to  the  nwoba- 
nlam  of  the  visual  function  and  iweaervattoa 
9t  alckt.  The  Sucgooa  Oaaeral  la  alao  su- 
thtirlaerl  to  plan  for  naearah  aad  training. 
aqMclaUy  ai^lnat  the  main  causea  of  bllnd- 
neaa  and  loss  of  visual  function. 

"Etta^Mthment  of  odviMory  council 
"Sac.  452.  (a)  The  Ourgaon  General  la  aa- 
thorlned.  with  the  i^iivoval  of  the  Secretary, 
to  aataWlsh  an  advisory  ooimdl  to  advise, 
coniolt  wKh,  and  make  reoommendatloDS 
to  the  Stiigeuu  Qenei  al  on  matters  felatlng 
to  ttM  aatlvHlos  or  the  WaOoaal  ■;«  taatltnto. 
"(b)  Tka  pmvMoM  ssiatliig  to  Ite  ooaa- 

afpatntaeat  of  aaeinlMn  of  advisory  oe«u»- 
«Us  under  saetlon  4Sa(a)  ahall  be  appltrahle 

to  the  oouncU  established  under  this  section, 
except  that  the  Surgeon  General,  with  the 
approval  at  the  Secretary,  may  include  on 
Bueh  ovandl  eetabHdied  under  this  sectkm 

as  he 


tBsnt  ot  aaeh  wwinnfl. 
an  or  awch  part  aa  the  Sor- 
f ,  with  the  appraval  ol  the 
Secretary,  specify  of  the  dutlea.  functions, 
and  powera  of  the  national  Advisory  Health 
CouneQ  rsaatlng  to  tbm  reseaich  or  training 
proJecSi  vrttk  whieh  auoh  ooiuou  etaHtlshed 
WHtar  Itili  part  la  oonoKaad  aad  each  por- 
tion as  tke  Suxgoan  0«iMral  may  ^pactfy 
(with  suoh  apfwoval)  of  the  dutlea.  fuao- 
tlons.  and  powers  of  any  otlMr  advisory 
oouncQ  estobUshed  under  this  Act  relating 
to  such  projects. 

"ruMctionM  ''^ 
"Sac.  4S3.  The  Surgeon  General  shall, 
through  the  Natieaal  Bye  Institute  estab- 
lished under  this  part,  carry  out  the  purpoees 
of  seotton  S«l  with  respect  to  the  oonduct 
and  support  of  research  with  respect 
to  blinding  eye  diseases  and  visual  disorders 
aaaodated  wtth  general  health  and  well  being. 
inetwdlag  «m  apedal  health  proMeras  and 

nlan  oti 


[  shall.  «Uk  the  approval 
ot  the  Secretary.  detecnUa*  the  areas  in 
which  and  the  extent  to  which  he  will  carry 
out  such  purpoees  of  section  SOl  through 
sneh  mstNato  or  an  Institute  establUbed 
by  or  under  other  provlstcms  of  thlB  Aet,  er 
both  ot  thaoL  ■>■>  baOi  awh  Hwntiitrt 
have  (waeHaM  with  aeapaet  to  the  saa* 
swh<eet  matter.  Xbe  Suigmt  Oaaeral  ta  aleo 
authorlaad  to  provide  tnUnli^;  and  Inatrwc- 
tlon  and   establish   and   maintain  tralnee- 


irlth  siirh  stlp— rta  and  sllfiTsnnns  (Uududlng 
travd  aad  subsistence  eapenses)  for  traln- 
eee  and  fellowa  as  he  deems  necessary,  and, 
m  wddttloB.  piuvlde  for  such  tmlnlng,  In- 
struetleB.  aad  WalneeShlpu  and  tor  swch  fel- 
hrmgh  graati  to  pubtlc  or  other 
root  inatttuttona." 


ACQUISITION  OF  CERTAIN  MOTOR 
CARRIERS  BT  PERJBOHB  WHO  ARE 
KOMCABRIERS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr. President. lin- 
treduee,  by  reqoest,  and  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  UD  to  anend  the  Interstate 
Co— ieiee  Aet  witti  reisiect  to  the  acqtd- 
sMioB  of  ceilaln  motor  earrters  by  per- 
sons who  are  not  carriers. 

llie  purpose  of  this  bffl  Is  to  place  un- 
der Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Jurisdiction  acquisitions  by  noncarrler, 
nonaffiliated  persons  of  single  motor  car- 
riers and  kitecnted  systems  of  motor 
canters. 

Sectton  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  presently  requires  approval  for  a  per- 
son which  is  not  a  carrier  to  acquire  con- 
trol of  more  than  one  motor  carrier,  and 
for  such  a  person  which  has  control  of 
one  or  more  motor  carriers  to  acquire 
control  of  another  motor  carrier.  No 
approval  is  presently  required,  however, 
for  persons  which  are  not  now  carriers  to 
acquire  control  of  a  motor  carrier. 

-  Section  1  of  the  bm  would  exdude  from 
the  lequliement  of  ^CC  approval  under 
this  bin  smaller  carriers,  that  Is,  where 
the  aggregate  gross  operating  reventie  of 
the  carriers  or  carriers  to  be  acquired  has 
not  e»ceeded  fSOO.MO  for  a  period  of  12 
consecutive  months  ending  not  more 
than  6  months  preceding  the  date  of  the 
agreement  of  the  i)artles  covering  the 
transactian. 

Section  2  of  Vbe  bm  would  subject  to 
ICC  approval  the  aequlsltiQii  of  control 
of  one  or  more  motor  carriers  subject  to 
part  n  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
through  ownership  of  stock  or  otherwise 
by  a  person  whidi  Is  not  a  carrier. 

At  present  noncarrler  acquisitions  are 
not  subject  to  any  regulatory  scrutiny. 
Thus,  anyone  who  Is  not  a  carrier  may 
enter  the  trucking  business  through  the 
purchase  of  a  motor  carrier.  To  obtain 
motor  carrier  rights  under  sections  206. 
207.  and  209  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Aetk  however,  an  apidlcant  must  prove 
that  he  Is  fit.  wining,  and  able  properly  to 
perform  the  service  prcsKjeed  and  to  con- 
form to  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  the 
reqirirements,  rules,  and  regulations  of 
the  ICC. 

The  present  gap  In  the  law  could  kivite 
purchase  of  motor  carriers  by  persons  in- 
tending to  siphon  off  assets  and  leave 
only  a  certificate  and  hollow  shell  re- 
maining:, or  to  speculate  on  resale  to  a 
regulated  carrier  who  must  face  long 
delay  in  acquiring  other  carriers  with  no 
guarantee  of  ICC  approval  imdo:  sec- 
tion 5. 

In  my  own  State  of  Washington,  the 
legislature  a  few  years  ago  amended  the 
State  motor  carrier  law  to  prohibit  the 
acquisition  of  control  of  a  common  or 
contract  carrier  by  any  person,  partner- 


ship, or  oori>oration  except  after  and  wtth 
the  approval  and  authorization  ef  the 
Washhigton  Utilities  ano  Transportation 
Commiaelan.  I  am  advised  that  this 
WasMngtOB  State  statute  has  made 
"trafBcking*'  in  permtts  less  profltaUe, 
without  discouraging  bona  fide  aequl- 
sltlons. 

The  KlESnMNG  OWICHl.  The  faflU 
win  be  received  and  appropriatdy 
Kiel  led. 

The  bin  <S.  S516)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  with  respect  to  the 
acqidsitlon  of  certain  motor  carriers  by 
persons  which  are  not  carriers,  faitro- 
duoed  by  Mr.  MAcwiTsoif ,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


CXDLLRCnON.  COMPHATION,  EVAL- 
UATION. PUBLKIATION.  AND  SALB 
OF  STANDARD  REFERSfCE  DATA 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretaiy 
of  Commerce,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
collection,  compilation,  critical  evabia- 
tkm.  publication,  and  sale  of  standud 
reference  data.  I  ask  unanimous  cob- 
seat  that  the  letter  from  the  Secretary, 
together  with  a  statement  prepared  kg 
him.  and  a  section-lqr-sectlon  anidysit 
of  the  hill  be  printed  in  the  Raoosa. 

The  PRESnXNO  OFFICER.  The  UU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter, 
statement,  and  seetion-by-section  anal- 
ysis will  be  printed  in  the  Recobb. 

The  biU  (S.  3517)  to  provide  for  the 
collection,  compilation,  critical  evalua- 
tion, publication,  and  sale  of  standard 
reference  data,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MAcmrsoN,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter,  statement,  and  sectlon-br- 
seetion  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Mmw- 
soH  are,  as  follows: 


Twx  SacaarAXT  or  Oommxbob, 
WaaMnfton.  DjC,  June  t.  JM«. 
Hon.  Wnasr  H.  BmcPHaar. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC 

Dkax  Ma.  Paxsronrr:  There  are  endceed 
herewith  four  copies  of  a  draft  bm  "To  pro- 
vide for  the  ooIlectlOD,  eonpllatlon,  crtttesl 
evaluation.  pabUcatlon,  aad  sale  of  standard 
referenoe  data."  aad  four  eoplsa  each  of  a 
statement  of  puipoae  aad  need  in  support 
thereof,  aad  a  section-by  section  analysis. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  wovUd  be  consist- 
ent with  the  Administration's  objectives. 
SIncereiy  yonrs, 

Joan  T.  Cointoa, 
Secretary  of  Commeree. 


Sta 


The  I>^deral  Council  for  Sdenoe  and  Tscb- 
nology  announoed  la  1M3  a  poUcy  that  theft 
Bhouid  be  eatabllahert  a  Kattonal  Standssi 
Reference  Data  System  to  provide  on  a  na- 
tional basis  crltlcany  evaluated  daU  in  the 
physical  sdencee.  The  Department  of  Oom- 
nMree,  through  the  Wattoati  Bureau  of  Staad- 
aatfa.  atnhllal>eil  a  pravnaa  to  aaslat  la 
fwtherti«  tUa  policy.  ISie  baalc  objediw 
of  that  aotton  wm  to  make  cittiaaUy  seai- 
uated  quantitative  data  on  the  propertlss  of 
substances  readily  available  to  Federal  tech- 
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Into  a  co- 
rn so  as  to 
entire  gov- 
tal  oonunu- 
the  use 
with  the 


nleal  agencies  and  this  oounjt^'s  adentista 
gitd  engineers. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  deeded  In  or 
der  to  provide  the  legal  tramv  ibrk  for  a  pro- 
gnun  to  produce  oompUatloia  of  critically 
(valuated  data  on  the  propeftles  of  sub- 
ittnees  and  their  Intatractlona,  gathered  from 
ntssrch  reports  throu^out  t|M  wortd,  eval 
usted  by  experts,  and  rtlasertlnated  to  the 
technical  community.  Throil^  thU  legls- 
Utlon  the  voluntary  and  cooMratlve  actlvl- 
tiM  of  all  those  concerned  wHb  the  refer- 
ence data  program  could  be 
berent  and  comprehensive 
gggure  maximum  benefit  to 
trnmental  and  non-govi 
nity.  The  bill  would  also 
of  s  symbol  or  noark  In  coi 
tenn  "Standard  Reference  Date"  so  that  the 
^ucts  of  this  Interagency  ]  ifogram  can  be 
Identified  and  relied  upon  by  !the  sdentiflc. 
engineering  and  Indtutrlal  oo:  4niunltlea. 

Compilations  carried  out  tther  than  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Stanikffds  may  be- 
ccme  a  part  of  the  Standard  tieferenoe  Data 
Syitem  through  the  voluntary  r]  eSorta  of  the 
agencies  and  If  they  meet  the  Standards  pre- 
leribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Gon  itoerco  through 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standi  irds.  Through 
this  voluntary  cooperative  ari'ingement  and 
tbs  actlvltlea  of  the  Nattoul  Bureau  ot 
Standards,  it  wlU  be  poeslbli  {to  provide  to 
tiis  technical  commxinlty  crltlctOly  evaluated 
data  which  will  lead  to  subdt|mtlal  savings 
In  time,  effort  and  money. 

tea  OATS 

Beferenoo 
entood  by  a 
leasuvementa 
are  made 
leers.    Prop- 
as  a  result 
of  scientists 
L    The  data 
itlfle  Joumala. 
Therefore, 
anyone  who 
ture  to  find 
to  locate  a 
«  minions  of 
equal  Im- 
number  or 
i  determine 
Uon  la.     A 
more  than 


inm  Foa  aTAMnaao 


The  slgnlfleance  of  the 
Data  operatlan  can  best  be 
look  at  the  prooeas  by  whli 
ot  the  prc^iertles  of  sul 
mllahle  to  sdentlsta  and 
erty  measuremento  are  prodi 
at  the  reeeareh  done  by  mUll( 
and  engineers  all  over  the 
an  published  In  various  ■ 
reports,  handbooka.  and  ao  fi 
whUe  these  data  are  avallabli 
li  prepared  to  aearch  the  11 
tham.  It  u  quite  often  dlffl( 
•peeUlo  number  or  value  In 
psgas  of  sdentiflc  Utsrature. 
poctance  Is  the  fact  that 
nlut  u  located.  It  U 
]iiit  how  reliable  such 
eomplicatlng  factor  U 
one  researcher  works  in  the  aame  field,  each 
denioping  his  own  number  ot  value  for  the 


in  the  field 

be  correct. 

erenoe  Data 

main  func- 

data  from 


«»me  prc^erty.    Only  a 
can  teU  which  U  most     ^ 
AecoKllngly,  the  Standard 
S^ttem  has  as  its  purpose 

ttons:  (1)  Extract  the  no       ,  , 

the  Uterature;  (2)  determlnii  ^e  data's  ac' 
curacy  and  reliability  throu^i  a  process  of 
critical  evaluation;  and  (3)  xnake  the  evalu 
at«d  data  readUy  available  to  users, 

The  data  are  called  "refe^nce"  iMcause 
•dentists  and  engineers  repiitedly  refer  to 
«•  data  In  their  wortc  lliey  are  called 
•»»hdBrd"  becauae  dilferlng  '  r^luea  are  crlti- 
caUy  evaluated  by  the  most  Competent  ed- 
«a«ts  In  the  field  who  then  Select  and  oer- 
Hfy  a  single  value  or  range  <  i  valuae  as  the 
Met  or  "standard"  one.  The  fata  may  then 
Be  uaed  with  maximum  confl<  Ihnce.  for  rath- 
*  than  having  to  make  indi  4«n<>«nt  meas 
jnwnenu  of  phyaleal  and  climlcal  oharae 
>«»tics  of  materials,  sdentlal  i  and  engineers 
*<nil<l  be  able  to  refer  to  thi  jBtandard  R«f- 
«nce  Data  and  depend  upoii^  relUbUlty 
^ute  measurements  whidi  have  alrsady 
"•«  niade  and  critically  evaliiated. 
""HKicAL  soon  or  the  stai^ 
DATA  anrmc 
The  producta  of  the  systohi  are  oompila- 
OMis  of  critically  evaluated  di  ia  on  the  prop- 
•«•  of  substanoea.  critical  ^eidaws  of  the 
■we  of  knowledge  of  the  mei^ureable  prop- 
"*•*  «  subetaaeea,  and  cotnputaUona  ot 


BBr^tXMCB 


useful  functions  derived  from  propertlas  of 
subetances. 

The  technical  scope  of  the  system  embraoea 
only  physical  and  chemical  propwtlea  and 
their  Interactions.  Only  subetances  of  well- 
defined  composition  and  structure  are  oon- 
ddered  approprlato,  and  only  intrinsic  prop- 
artiee  of  the  substancee  or  systems  under 
consideration  are  to  be  Induded. 

These  limitations  can  be  described  by  use 
of  a  few  examplea.  The  fNe  energy  of  for- 
mation of  sodium  chloride  is  a  well-defined 
property  of  a  pure  substance  of  known  struc- 
ture and  con^Kwltlon;  therefore,  numerical 
data  for  this  property  are  appropriate.  Criti- 
cally evaluated  data  of  this  type  are  In  the 
compilation  enUUed  "Selected  Values  of 
Chemical  Thermodynamic  Properties"  (NB8 
Circular  BOO)  which  is  considered  to  l>e 
"Standard  Reference  Data."  The  atomic 
energy  levels  of  the  silicon  atom  sim- 
Uarly  are  weU  defined  properties  of  a 
well  defined  substance  and  such  data  are 
appn^rUto.  CrltieaUy  evaluated  data  of  this 
type  are  in  the  sertee  entitled  "Selected 
Values  of  Atomic  Spectra"  (NSRD8-NB8-S); 
thia  compUation  Is  also  considered  to  be 
"Standard  Reference  Data."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  thermal  conductivity  of  fire  brick 
Is  a  well  defined  property  of  a  substance  of 
poorly  defined  composition  and  structure. 
Therefore,  such  data  are  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  Standard  Reference  Data  System. 
Similarly,  the  hardness  of  tool  steel  is  a 
poorly  defined  property  of  a  substance  of 
poorly  defined  composition  and  structiire. 
Again  such  data  are  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  program. 

Operational  data  on  components,  devices, 
and  other  manufact\ired  or  assembled  sys- 
tems are  weU  outdde  the  scope  of  activity 
fdr  the  program,  as  are  maps,  navigation 
charts,  weather  data,  and  slmUar  Informa- 
tion. 

PABTICZPATIOIf  Of  TRB  eTAXBAan  BariBSltOB 

DATA  aTsmc 
A.  National  Bureau  of  Standmrds 
In  assuming  leadership  for  planning  and 
operating  a  ooordlnatad  program  of  reference 
data  oompUatlons  to  meet  the  needs  ot  ths 
sdentlflo  and  technological  community,  the 
reeponalbUltiee  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  would  Indude  the  establishment 
of  an  Interagency  mechanism  with  repre- 
sentation from  agenclee  partidpatlng  in  the 
Standard  Reference  Data  System  in  order 
to  obtain  guidance  In  the  establishment  of 
policiee  and  priorities;  determining.  In  co- 
operation with  others,  the  needs  for  Stand- 
ard Beferenee  Data  and  compUationa;  and 
maintaining  a  central  registry  of  referenoe 
data  compilation  activities  throughout  the 
United  States.  Other  responalbiUtlee  would 
Include  consulting  wtlh  appropriate  speclal- 
Ista  to  establish  standards  and  criteria  for 
the  various  producta  of  the  program;  man- 
aging the  data  compUation  projecta  funded 
directly  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  such  other  projecta  financially  supported 
by  other  agencies  as  may  by  mutual  agree- 
ment be  placed  under  the  nMnagement  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards;  monitor- 
ing and  advising  on  the  perfonnanoe  of  the 
various  componenta  of  the  program  in  meet- 
ing objectlvea;  and  developing  and  operating 
mechanisms  for  coordination  of  data  com- 
pilation activities  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  additlcm,  it  would  Involve  the 
maintenance  of  a  oentral  file  of  reference 
data  compilations  '*^''*fi»"«ig  the  output  ot 
data  oompilatlan  projecta  and  the  devdop- 
ment  and  operation  of  dissemination  aerv- 
ices  deeigned  to  ensure  that  the  producta  of 
the  program  are  readily  available  to  uaera. 

B.  Othar  rederal  Agencies 

Partldpatlon  of  other  PMeral  agencies  In 

the  Standard  Reference  Data  System  would 

be   entirely   vcduntary.     It   woxUd   Inettide 

participation    in    the    Interagency    mecha- 


Biam,  which  would  be  eetabllshed  to  provide 
guUtanoe  on  Standard  Beferenoo  Data  System 
poUdos  and  priorities,  and  In  the  planxd^ 
of  a  coordinated  referenoe  data  program.; 
qKMMorlng  reference  data  aetlvltlee  which 
are  neoeesary  for  the  etrectlve  dlsehaige  of 
their  reepondbllitles  and  which  have  a  tech- 
nical eoope  of  Interest  primarily  within  the 
misdon  of  their  own  agency;  cooperating 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  In 
the  operation  of  thoee  reference  data  ac- 
tivltiee  which  support  the  missions  of  sev- 
eral agencies  and  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological commnnltiee  at  large;  and  partic- 
ipation in  actlvitlee  with  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  which  would  be  designed 
to  determine  national  needs  for  compilations 
of  critically  evaluated  data  and  to  eetabUsh 
technical  scope,  nature  of  output,  and 
standards  of  quaUty  for  all  data  acUvitisa 
within  the  Standard  Beferenoo  Data  System. 
nnaUy,  such  participation  would  Indude 
ensuring  that  inoducta  of  data  aetlvltleo  un- 
der the  aponaorship  of  such  agendea  are 
made  adequatdy  available  to  technical  users, 
dther  by  direct  distribution  or  through  the 
mechanisms  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards;  and  to  ths  extent  practical  and 
consistent  with  immediate  misdon  objec- 
tives, endeavoring  to  meet  standards  ot 
quality  and  format  established  for  producta 
of  their  data  activities  through  the  InltUtlvo 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

SacnoN-BT-SacnoN  Analtsis  or  Bnx 

Section  1  declaree  it  to  be  a  Congreodonal 
poUcy  to  make  critically  evaluated  reference 
data  readily  available  to  edentlsta  and  engi- 
neers. 

Section  a  defines  various  terms  that  ^pear 
in  the  bill,  including  that  of  "Standard  Bef- 
erenee Data." 

Sectton  a  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  ComnMrce  to  arrange  for  the 
ooUectimi,  compilattcm.  critical  evaluation, 
pubUcatton  and  dissemlnatton  of  Stetndard 
Reference  Data.  In  exerdstng  this  author- 
ity, the  Secretary  would  bo  roqnlrod  to  utl- 
llae  the  reference  data  sarvloas  and  facllltlea 
of  other  agenclee  at  the  Federal,  State  and 
local  government  levd,  with  their  consent, 
to  aa  to  avdd  dupUcatton  of  the  eame  sorv- 
Icee  and  facilities.  The  sectton  also  ospUo-. 
iUy  states  that  nothing  in  tho  Act  Is  Intsnded 
to  repeal  or  in  any  way  affect  eriatlng  au- 
thority or  reqrandbillty  of  any  Federal  Qon- 
ermnent  agency. 

Sectton  4  of  the  bill  would  authorise  the 
Secretary,  in  consultatton  with  other  inter- 
ested Federal  agendea,  to  proscribe  and  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  such  standards, 
crlterta  and  prooedurea  for  the  j^eparatton 
and  publicaUon  of  Standard  Reference  Data 
as  may  be  neceesary  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  the  Act. 

Sectton  5  of  the  propoeed  leglslatton  would 
authorlne  the  Seentary  to  publish  aad  oell 
Standard  Reference  Data,  pioduoed  entirely 
at  Oovemment  eocpenee.  at  prices  whieh 
would  reflect  the  coet  of  ooUectton,  oomplla- 
tlon.  evaluatton,  pubUcatton  and  dissemlna- 
ttcm  of  such  data,  Including  adminiatraUve 
expensee  and  would  be  subject  to  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Nattonal  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. This  would  be  permitted  without  re- 
gard to  any  other  law  under  which  Oovom- 
ment  printing  Is  aocompllahod  and  sates  per- 
mitted. This  section  Is  eondstont  with  Con- 
gresdonal  and  exeeuttve  policy  In  that  It 
seeks  to  recover  from  the  special  users  of  the 
Standard  Reference  Date  the  coet  of  produc- 
ing the  data  which  is  ot  q;>odal  benefit  to 


Section  e  calls  upon  the  Secretary  to  adopt 
a  symbol  or  mark  which  ho  oould  use  or  au- 
thorize others  to  use  in  oonnaotlon  with  the 
term  "Standard  Boferenoe  Date."  Tha  sym- 
bol or  mark  would  bo  puhlldiod  la  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

Sectton  7  of  the  bill  Uste  qiodflo  acta 
which  are  prohibtted.    TUooo  aote  pertain  to 
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uaa  Oft  tba  SUadnd  B*fei«tiM  Oate  •grmbol 
or  muk  adapted  by  tt«  awMtuy.  «ltlM«t 
flnt  raoalvlac  hU  mrWttm  MUhoitaftttaB  to 
do  ao.  or  that  of  bla  dMtgiiM. 

^t"^^'Hl  •  <tnl«Tag  that  wteavw  at^aaMi 
any  of  tha  prablbUad  aota  UatMt  uMUr  aw- 
tloQ  7  ahaU  ba  mbjact  to  a  elvU  panal^  «r 
up  to  $100.  Tha  fiacretary  would  ba  autbror- 
tzed  to  compromlM  tha  OMX  paoalty. 

Sectlcn  9  vould  grant  Juriadtotkn  to  tha 
Unltad  Stataa  dlatdct  ootirta  to  aajotn  vlola- 
tloaa  of  tha  Act.  Upon  raquaat  of  tha  8ao- 
ratary  of  Coouaeica,  tba  Attocaay  Oanatal 
may  aaek  Isjunctkma  to  pravant  aucb  vlola- 
Uona. 

Sactlon  10  of  tba  bill  would  autborlia  tba 
appropriation  of  such  amrMintj  ai  aaay  ba 
neadad  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act. 

Soctton  11  seu  out  the  short  title  of  tba 
bin  aa  Uka  Standard  Beference  Data  Ant 
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AMKMPMPHr  OP  aoOWOMIC  DEVEL- 
OFMENT  ACT  OP  IMS 

Mr.  KSNNEDY  otfMMMMBiiiHetta  Mr 
PreidteK  with  the  pMMgeof  ttw  PabHe 
Works  and  BeononUe  Development  Act 
<*  1X$,  OsBgresB  tnaagunted  an  ttn- 
portmt  Plug  ram  to  encourks«  loaag- 
nrnge  ecanomlc  develqpment  in  de- 
pressed areaa.  Under  this  act.  areas  of 
persistent  unemployment  would  be  re- 
juvenated by  the  introdactton  of  new 
industries  offezlng  permanent  jobs 
threuch  a  program  of  pidaUe  works  and 
Federal  craats  and  k)an  asalstsnoc. 

Although  the  program  has  been  in  op- 
eration less  than  1  year,  communities 
have  enthusiastically  responded  to  this 
opportunity  to  help  solve  their  eoooomic 
problema.  They  have  begun  eoaacat«- 
heoilve  ficonnmic  ptanntng.  ther  have 
apptted  for  grant  and  loan  aaalatuioe. 
and  they  hav«  started  |Mx>Ject8  to  sttmu- 
lata  detdopment  of  psivate  enterprise. 

Tet.  despite  this  generally  enoourag- 
Ing  zespoDsct,  there  Is  a  cmoial  defect  in 
the  Keooomlc  Def*«kipBieiit  Act.  Eco- 
"w^'^Uy  «ttatifiud  areas  within  many 
ot  otgctttes  are  not  rilgible  for  Bcononde 
Devriopmeut  Act  assistance  when  the 
entire  mtian  area  does  not  Qualify  as 
distressed.  This  defect  Is  a  result  of 
the  restrictive  criteria  set  forth  in  the 
law.  IbidflraaetianMlof  theBoonomle 
Drvrtrnieni  Aet  at  l»6S.  no  area  Is  eligl- 
Ue  for  asrti<siwjt  If  "amaUer  than  a 
labor  area'— •«  defined  by  the  Secretary 
of  I*bor — a  county,  or  a  municipality 
with  a  population  of  over  250,000." 

Bat  these  dJstrw ed  neighborliood 
anas  wtthln  many  of  oor  cltlee  suffer 
from  the  aame  eundltluns  of  economic 
deprtvatlon  which  motlrated  Congress  to 
enact  the  original  law.  Their  unemploy- 
ment levds  far  exceed  the  target  levels 
set  br  the  lav.  It  Is  uitfair  to  deprive 
these  pookeU  of  severe  poverty  of  tiie 
assist anee  we  ofler  to  tauver  aieas  ot 
staaliar  dlstn— .  We  would  be  half- 
hearted In  oor  efForts  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty It  we  continued  to  Ignore  these  un- 
fortunately depressed  areas  within  our 
dtlsL 

I.  therefore,  Introduce  a  bill  anifiulli^ 
■ertkm  «•!  ef  tiw  nMIe  Wotks  and  Eeo- 
noinle  PtwJupiuent  A^  of  IMS  to  allow 
any  ecpUgmim,  leveieity  distressed  area 
at  SOOJDOO  peoide  to  be  «i»g<Wf  for  all  the 
programs  authorised  by  this  acL 

Mke  BaitaB  In  Wew  Yerte  and 
i  beneSt  frooi 


adonttng this propeaal.  AnareafaiBoe- 
ton,  in  my  own  State  ot  MassachusettB, 
woiM  also  benefit.  <^reater  Boston,  with 
a  popolatlon  of  over  2%  iwtniftn  people, 
is  not  eligible  £ar  economic  development 
assistanoe  because  its  iinniimiliijiiif  iil 
rate  Is  4.7  peroent  behm  the  C  percent 
specified  by  the  ■eonoeaie  Devdopnent 
ActaflM5.  Tet, wMtUn Greater Boeton, 
there  is  a  eontlguoas  area  encompassing 
over  256,000  people  where  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  7  ];>ercent.  and  sometimes  as 
high  as  15  poi^ent.  This  area  includes 
BoKbury.  Charlestown.  and  parts  of 
Cambridge,  Somervllle,  and  Soutii 
Boston. 

Hie  people  In  these  urtwn  areas  across 
our  Nation  wHl  greatly  benefit  from  the 
assistance  available  under  the  v-mnranii^ 
Develonment  Act.  With  FMeral  assist- 
ance, the  economic  potential  of  tbeae 
areas  will  be  orderly  and  comprehen- 
sively developed.  PMeral  grants  wffl 
make  possible  poUic  works  improve- 
ments to  encourage  industry  to  return 
and  long-range  planning  for  neighbor- 
hood rehabilitation.  Job  opportunities 
can  be  expanded  by  olfering  new  indus- 
tries low  rate,  long-term  kians  for  capi- 
tal expansion  and  operation. 

lliese  eoonomloally  distressed  areas 
within  our  cities  need  our  assistance, 
■niey  are  inhabited  by  cltteens  with  the 
same  hopes  for  economic  opportunity  as 
are  shared  tqr  all  Amfricans.  But  they 
lack  the  means  to  promote  the  eeonoasle 
development  necessary  to  realize  their 
aapiratloBs.  The  Pubttc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  was 
meant  to  provide  eoonomic  opportunity 
to  Americans  snefa  as  these.  However, 
the  original  criteria  were  ao  restrictive 
as  to  preclude  asristance  to  distressed 
areas  within  relattvelj  thriving  wbaa 
areas.  It  Is  my  hope  that  we  Shall  eor- 
rect  this  most  unf  cntunate  oversigfat  by 
passage  of  this  bm.  A  simflar  bill.  HJt. 
10855,  has  been  Introduced  in  the  House 
by  Congressman  Pamsipw. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bin  win  'be  received  and  aHu-oprlately 
referred. 

The  biU  (&  SSIS)  te  nund  the  PtibUe 
Works  and  WnonaBbc  Development  Act 
ef  IMS  as  tt  relates  to  those  areas  to 
be  designated  as  redevelopment  areaa. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  EnntiDT  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


THE     PEDBRAL     PINE     ARTS     AND 
ARUUliWJTURE  ACT.  JUNE  16,  1066 

Mr.  BCUSKIB.  Mr.  President,  I  taitio- 
duce.  for  appropriate  reference,  a  blO  to 
(Oeber  high  standards  at  architectural 
rxrellfnise  in  the  design  and  decoration 
of  Pede:.-al  public  buildings  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  provide  a 
program  for  the  acquisition  ami  preaer- 
vatlon  of  works  of  art  few  sncfa  boUdings, 
and  for  other  porpoeee,  to  be  known  as 
the  Pederal  Pine  Arts  and  Archttecture 
Aet.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bin  remain  at  the  desk  for  lOdi^  to  give 
other  Senatora  aa  opportaaitr  to  Join  aa 


Ttte  PRBBnXNG  OFFKER.    Wittiout 
objection  tt  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MUSKXE.  Mr.  Presidait,  Mn 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  Inspired  cities 
and  towns,  and  private  ^^'flnffinoi  and 
cltisens  across  the  Nation  to  mak»>  t^^^ 
an  important  pait  af  their  oammunUa. 

In  tlie  District  of  CoinmUa,  Mn.  Joim. 
son's  efforts  and  the  work  at  Fine  Arts 
Oommisslon,  revitalised  by  President 
Kennedy,  already  have  made  our  Capital 
morebeautifuL 

Regrettably,  however,  the  Federal 
Government  has  too  often  iK>t  followed 
their  ncampie  outside  of  Washington. 

Sadly,  too  many  Pederal  buikUngs  In 
the  50  States  are  unimaginative,  medi- 
ocre structures.  They  do  not  reflect  the 
dignity,  vitality  or  strength  of  ou 
Nation. 

This  is  especially  discouraging  because 
Federal  buildings  are  constructed  to  last 
many  years;  they  remain  monuments  to 
bad  taste  for  generations. 

In  most  communities,  Pederal  bnlld- 
Ings  occupy  prominent  sites.  As  socb. 
more  attractive  Federal  buUdings  can 
greatly  Improve  the  face  and  the  quality 
of  life  of  our  cities  and  towns. 

The  Federal  Fine  Arts  and  Architec- 
tural Act  can  help  us  create  more  appeal- 
ing and  exciting  Pederal  buildings. 

The  act  would  provide  the  General 
Services  Aitalnlstratlon  and  the  Post 
Office  Department  with  expert  advice  on 
design  and  decoration  and  on  the  selee- 
tlon  of  architects  and  artists,  the  same 
ktnd  of  guidance  that  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission gives  In  Washington. 

The  act  would  achieve  this  by  creat- 
ing an  Architectural  Advisory  Board  and 
an  Art  Advisory  Board  in  the  Qenentl 
Services  Administration.  - 

The  act  would  create  a  oumnlattre 
fund  for  the  acquisition  and  mainte- 
nance of  works  of  art  for  the  Federal 
hiitii^ir^^^  and  would  authttfizf  appro- 
priations of  1  percent  of  the  total  appro- 
priated tot  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for 
design  and  eonstnietlon  of  Federal  buUd- 
ings outside  of  Washington. 

Ttie  fund  would  allow  beauty  to  be 
built  into  Pederal  buildings,  not  merely 
added  as  an  afterthought. 

The  Art  Advisory  Board  would  advise 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  en  expenditures 
from  the  art  fond,  on  the  selection  of 
artists  whose  work  would  be  acQulred  by 
the  fund,  and  on  designs  or  models  at 
works  of  art  to  be  bought. 

The  Architectural  Advisory  Bosvd 
would  make  reconunendations  on  Fed- 
eral pwblle  Imildings  and  leased  post  of- 
fices. The  Board  would  give  advice  on 
the  selection  of  architects  and  would  re- 
view and  make  n^'ommer'^ft^'""^  on 
designs. 

Both  Boards  would  be  chaired  by  the 
i^sfilrrtsni  rVsiimtssliiiM  i  frs  nrslim  nf  ttr 
General  Servioes  Adsokdstratkm.  Mem- 
bers 4rf  the  Boards  would  be  distingulriied 

artlBts  and  ardiitects. 

Mr.  President,  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration brought  new  emphasis  on  tbe 
value  of  style  and  grace.  President  Ken- 
nedy was  concerned  with  the  arcbitec- 
tnre  of  Pederal  buildings  and  witti  vh*^ 
Oielr  appearance  said  to  us  and  to  the 
world  about  America.  With  this  in  mind, 
he  aiipolnted  an  ad  hoc  mmm!****  ob 
Pederal  offlce.  space,  consisting  of  Com- 
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merce  Secretary  Lather  ^.{Hodges,  iMhat 
Secretary  Arthiu*  J.  Goiilberg,  Budget 
Bxireau  Director  David  IBdl,  General 
Services  Administrator  j  Bernard  L. 
Boutin,  and  his  9>eclal  asfl^tant  Timothy 
J.  Rearidon,  Jr. 

The  ad  hoc  committ^  made  three 
prime  recommendations:  j 

First.  Design  should  embody  the  finest 
contemporary  American  I  arehlteetoral 
thought,  and  diould,  whi^i  appropriate, 
reflect  regional  traditions!  and  Incorpo- 
rate the  work  of  Uving  AHierlcan  artists. 

Second.  Development  M  an  official 
governmental  style  shoMlid  be  avoided. 
The  Oovcmment  should  pay  a  little 
extra,  if  necessary,  to  (ivoid  excessive 
uniformity  of  design. 

Third.  The  choice  and  development  of 
the  buUdtng  site  should^  ibe  consider^ 
the  first  step  in  the  deslm  process.  The 
choice  should  be  made  |fi  co<9eratlon 
with  local  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Ftaie  Arts 
and  Architectural  Act  wUl  enable  the 
Nation  to  implement  the  [recommenda- 
tions of  the  ad  hoc  conimlttee,  and  to 
more  nearly  fulfill  the  vision  of  President 
Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Johr^nn  of  a  more 
beautiful  America.  I  a|k  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text 
printed  at  this  time  in 

The  PRESIDING 
bm  win  be  received  s 
referred;  and.  without  ol 
win  be  printed  In  the  Ri 
■  (The  bin  (S.  3521) 
standards  of  architec 
the  «<f«'*g"  and 
public  bulkttngs  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  to  provide  a  program  for 
the  acquisition  and  preseijmtlon  of  works 
of  art  for  such  bulldlng&  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  be  known  ik  the  Pederal 
nne  Arts  and  Architect]^  Act.  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Muskxb.  wa  ii  received,  read 
twice  bf  Its  title,  refemil  to  the  Com 
mlttee  on  Public  Works,  i(nd  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rscoaf ^  as  fcdlows 

8.  Sfi31 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenAit  and  House  o/ 
MepreteuUMvee  of  the  0*ite*  States  of 
Awuriea  in  Otmrren  assamtied.  That  it  Is 
tesby  daclaiad  to  ba  tba 
Act  to  provlda— 

(1)  for  tha  malntenanci 
uds  of  architectural  daaign 
Uc  buUdlngs  outslda  the 
bla;  and 

(2)  a  program  for  tha  aoq 
•rraUon  of  suitable  works 
Uc  buUdlngs  outside  the 
bla. 

Bbc.  2.  For  tha  purpoeaa 

<a)  The  term  "Adaolnlat 
AdmlnUtrator  of   OaiMral 

(b)  The  term  "public  b 
the  same  m«a«t.»g  i^  \^ 
1>(1)  of  the  PiAUo  Bull 

Sk.  a.    (a)    Tba   Archl 
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the  bUl 
RaooKD. 
[CER.     The 

appropriately 
:tlon.  the  MU 

foster  high 

exodlence  in 

on  of  Pederal 


B«aid  Is  tasnby  aatablMba<  Ttn  tba  Qanaral 
Sameea  Admlatatratlon.  11^  ChatraaB  of 
^  Board  shaU  ba  tba  Aidatant  Ooasnla- 

•toner  of  Design  of  the  Qen  im  Barvtoas  Ad- 

l^re  shall  be  six 

each  of  whom 

to 

one  of  the 

the  year 

daalgnatad  by 

of  i^ipflint- 


JnlnUtratlon.  ei  officio 
other  members  of  the  .,^ 
**U  be  appointed  by  tba 
•wve  for  a  term  axptring 
flm  three  calendar  yeara  b. 
■  whleh  he  la  appohitad. 

tte  AdaainJatrator  at  the  _«.  .-  -.., ^ 

2f°*-^J«ct  to  tha  UmlUtl  [^  that  not  more 
wu  twomembera  may  havaa  term  expiring 
«■  the  aaraa  calendar  year.    Five  of  the  six 


IHirpoae  oC  thla 

I 

M  high  stand- 
art  for  pub- 
It  ot  Oolum- 

itton  and  pree- 

art  for  pub- 

ot  Oolum- 


thla 

means  tba 
Icaa. 

'shaUhava 

la  aaetloB 

Aet  of  106». 

Advlaory 


appolntad  munbara  shall  ba  rtlstlngiilsbert 
aKhlteota,  one  of  whom  abaU  ba  e^erlencad 
In  landscape  architecture.  One  appointed 
member  shaQ  be  a  city  pUinner  who  may  alao 
ba  an  anddteet.  Tha  Artmimstrator  sbaU 
glva  wwialdaratlasi  to  any  nnmlnatlona  anb- 
mlttad  to  blm  from  ttma  to  ttma  by  Iwadlng 
natUaml  orgaolaattona  tn  arehttaetura,  and 
abaU  consult  with  tba  Ckunmlasion  of  Fine 
Arts  on  such  nominations.  No  appolntad 
member  of  the  Board  i^udl  be  eOgtble  for  re- 
appointment for  a  term  beginning  leaa  than 
two  years  after  the  expiration  of  bis  term. 

(b)  m  aU  caaas  where  the  Board  deter- 
minea  that  the  buUdlnga  involved  are  of 
sufficient  Bignlflcanoa,  It  shall  make  recom- 
mendation*— 

(1)  to  the  Administrator  on  the  architect 
and  design  of  public  buUdlngs  outalde  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and 

(3)  to  the  Poetooastar  Oeneral  on  the 
architect  and  design  of  buildings  to  be  oon- 
struoted  outalde  tba  Dlatrtct  of  Colxunbla  for 
lease  to  tba  United  Statae  for  use  by  the 
Post  Offlce  Departmant. 
The  Board  may  where  appr(H;>rlate  recom- 
mend to  the  Adnilnlahrator  or  to  tha  Poat- 
master  General  tha  holding  of  oompettttona 
lor  tbe  aelactloa  of  aucb  archltecta. 

(c)  Each  appolntad  mambar  of  tha  Board 
shaU  receive  ccmpanaation  at  the  rate  of  $60 
par  diem  for  each  day  on  which  he  Is  en- 
gaged In  tha  performanoe  of  bis  dutiea  aa 
such,  and  sbaU  ba  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sUtexwe.  and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  him  In  tba  performance  of  aucb 
duUea. 

Sac  4.  The  Administrator  Is  auth(»laed 
to  acquire  and  maintain  works  of  art  for 
public  buildings  outside  tbe  Dlatrlct  of 
Columbia.  In  addition  to  any  amounts 
otherwise  authorized,  there  is  hereby  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose  in 
each  fiscal  year,  to  remain  available  untU 
expended,  an  amount  equal  to  1  per  centum 
of  tba  total  amount  appropriated  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  public  buildings  outalde  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Sac.  &.  (a)  The  Art  Advlaory  Board  is 
hereby  estahltshed  In  the  General  Services 
Atlmlnlstratlon.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  shall  be  the  Assistant  CommlsBloner 
of  Design  of  the  Oeneral  Services  Adminis- 
tration, ex  officio.  Tbe  remaining  six  mem- 
bws  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Administrator  from  among  distinguished 
repraaentaUves  of  proteeslonal  fields  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  painting,  two  members,  of  whom  one 
shall  ba  experienced  in  mural  decoration; 

(2)  sculpture,  two  members,  of  whom  one 
shall  be  experienced  In  monumental  sculp- 
ture; 

(3)  the  decorative  arts  and  crafts,  one 
member;  and 

(4)  Interior  design,  one  member.  Such 
appointments  shall  be  made  by  the  Adminis- 
trator after  giving  consideration  to  any 
nominations  submitted  to  Mrn  by  i«a/<tTig 
national  organisations  in  the  respective  pro- 
fessional fields,  and  after  consultation  with 
tbe  Commission  oi  Fine  Arts,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 
Each  appointed  member  of  the  Board  shall 
serve  for  a  term  expiring  in  one  of  the  first 
three  years  succeeding  the  year  In  which  he 
Is  appointed,  as  designated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator at  the  time  of  appointment,  subject 
to  the  limitation  that  not  more  than  two 
members  and  not  more  than  one  painter  or 
aenlptor  may  have  a  term  scheduled  to  expire 
In  the  same  calendar  year.  Mo  appointed 
member  at  the  Board  shall  be  ellglble  for 
rei^jpotntment  for  a  term  beginning  lees 
ttiatt  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  bis 
term. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  make  recommenda- 
tloas  to  the  Administrator  concerning  the 
artists  and  works  of  art  to  be  acqcotred  under 


section  4.  The  Board  may  where  apprc^rlate 
reoommand  to  the  Admlnlatrator  the  holding 
of  compatttlon  for  Um  aeleetlon  ot  artlata 
and  of  daalgoa  or  modsls  ot  worka  at  tax. 

(c)  Tha  Board  aban  daalgnata  ana  at  tta 
mombeia  to  meat  wltb  and  advin  tha  Arohl- 
taetural  Advtaory  Board. 

(d)  Baflb  appolntad  mamhar  at  tha  Board 
aball  raoalva  wimpanaatlon  at  tbe  rata  of  $60 
per  diem  for  each  day  on  which  ba  Is  engaged 
In  tbe  performanca  of  bla  dutlaa  aa  sncb,  and 
■baa  ba  tvlmburaad  for  travri,  aubalateBoa, 
and  other  necaaaary  ejqiaaaaa  teeurred  by  blm 
tn  tba  parformaaoa  at  audi  dnttaa. 


INTR(H>UCTION  OP  BILI.  TO  HAVE 
THE  SECRETARY  OP  AORICDL- 
TDRE  SUBMIT  TO  CONGRESS  AN 
ANNUAL  REPCXIT  ON  TRADE 
STATISTICS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  Introduce  a  bill  on  agricul- 
tural trade  statistics  and  expreu  the 
hope  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Ptnance 
Committee,  where  othtt  hii«Hn«>«g  relat- 
ing to  the  same  sidtiect  is  presently  pend- 
ing. I  am  adrised  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Porestry.  Senator  ELLXNsn. 
has  no  objection  to  Uie  referral. 

If  individual  drcumstanoes  permit,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  have  other  Senators 
as  cosponsors.  It  should  alao  be  made 
clear  that  the  bill  will  have  to  be  worked 
on  and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  and 
those  concerned  in  the  Industry  groups 
and  Government  agencies  \rill  feel  free 
to  offer  their  Improvements. 

FUSKMS  or  XKX  ■"' 

Tills  bill,  whleh  is  entitled  the  "Agri- 
cultural Trade  Statistics  Reporting  Aet 
of  IMC"  would  have  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  compile  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress each  year  an  annual  report  show- 
ing, in  siinple  businesslike  terms,  the 
effects  of  our  agricultural  trade  on  the 
Nation's  balance  of  payments.  It  arose 
out  of  the  inquiry  which  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  has  been  con- 
ducting since  1M4  on  the  potentiala  and 
problems  of  livestock  exports.  During 
this  time,  we  have  become  familiar  wUh 
some  of  tbe  statistical  material  presaUly 
published  by  the  Department. 

There  are  many  series  of  reports  ap- 
pearing at  weekly,  monthly,  and  other 
intervals.  They  contain  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  and  useful  information.  On 
several  occasions  Uie  Department  has 
been  most  cooperative  In  furnishing 
such  information  luider  the  oriyAHAtM 
crieated  by  Senate  business,  and  I  have 
taken  note  of  the  Quality  of  reports,  and 
of  this  cooperation  on  the  Senate  floor. 

However,  it  became  increasingly  ap- 
parent to  the  committee  that  a  standard 
reference  work  in  this  field  was  not  reg- 
ularly available  to  the  Congress.  The 
bin  Is  Intended  to  result  tn  such  a  report, 
which  win  appear  on  a  predictable  an- 
nual basis,  and  win  combine  material  on 
Government  imd  commercial  exports  and 
imports  and  their  net  effect  on  the  bal- 
ance-of -payments  position  of  the  United 
States. 

It  must  be  viewed  as  <aie  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  our  Government  that,  al- 
though our  Agrtetdtore  Department  has 
existed  for  over  100  years,  it  has  not  yet 
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undertaken  to  prepare  a  systematic  an- 
numl  report  of  the  Nation's  export  and 
Import  business  which  would  be  available 
to  Consress  and  the  people. 

The  United  States  Is  now  the  world 
leader  In  agricultural  exports  and  the 
second  largest  Importing  coimtry,  with 
exports  of  more  than  $6V^  billion  a  year. 
I  feel  the  time  has  come  to  have  a  reg- 
ular periodic  accounting  in  concise  and 
familiar  businesslike  form,  which  will 
accurately  reflect  the  effects  of  this  trade 
on  our  balance  of  payments. 


busxn: 


AU  TTNDKB  MMTOtTtKO  08UGATION8 


It  Is  my  feeling  that  this  requirement 
will  not  be  onerous  inasmuch  as  many 
thousands  of  businesses  in  this  country 
have  for  many  years  furnished  compara- 
ble reports  to  their  shareholders  and  to 
the  public.  The  Department  has.  In 
fact,  a  sizable  staff  which  devotes  Itself 
to  economic  research. 

Businesses  which  are  listed  on  stock 
exchanges  have  been  reporting  annuaUy 
for  more  than  three  decades  and  more 
recently  other  corporations  have  come 
under  similar  requirements.  Further, 
the  accounting  profession  has  its  own 
series  of  evolving  standards  which  hold  a 
business  to  reporting  its  affairs  in  ac- 
cordance with  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles  and  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  previous  year. 

However,  at  this  time,  no  such  stand- 
ards apply  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  is  directly  charged  imder 
law  with  the  administration  of  many 
commodity  export  programs. 

In  this  era,  when  food  problems  are 
being  viewed  Increasingly  In  the  con- 
text of  world  needs,  it  would  also  seem 
helpful  to  know  how  our  accounting 
methods  relate  to  those  utilized  by  major 
International  trade  organizations  with 
which  the  United  States  is  associated, 
and  this  would  be  provided  for  in  the 
bill. 

My  bill  would  also  make  the  resources, 
advice,  and  wealth  of  experience  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  available  to 
the  Agriculture  Department,  by  pro- 
viding that  the  Comptroller  General  wlU 
examine  the  annual  report  and  assist  the 
Secretary  in  its  formulation  according 
to  accounting  principles. 

It  Is  my  hope,  as  I  noted  In  my  re- 
marks of  April  27  of  this  year,  that  it 
will  be  pos^le  to  continually  Improve 
our  statistical  techniques  and  reporting 
methods  on  agricultural  trade,  so  that 
Congress  will  have  the  benefit  of  increas- 
ingly refined  data  in  making  policy  de- 
cisions about  export  and  import  pro- 
grams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3522)  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  report  to  the 
Congress  each  year  certain  information 
relating  to  the  import  and  export  of 
agricultural  commodities,  introduced  by 
Mr.  SPAaxMAN  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  8MATHER8  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  Prealdent.  earlier  today,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  tMr.  Spakkicam].  for  him- 


self and  other  Senators,  Introduced  a  bill 
(S.  3522)  relating  to  agricultural  trade 
statistics.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  r^erred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  that  it  be  held  at  the  desk 
for  1  week,  for  additional  coqwnsors. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  held  at 
the  desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The   PRESIDINa   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  bill  (S.  3522)  is  as  foUows: 
8.  3633 
A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire 
to  report  to  the  Congreaa  each  year  certain 
Information  relating  to  the  Import  and  ex- 
port of  agricultural  conunodltles 
Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    Of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assemtiled.  That  this  Act 
may   be   cited   aa   the   "Agricultural  Trade 
SUtlatlcs  Reporting  Act  of  1966". 

Skc.  2.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shovild  compile  and  publish  an  annual 
standard  reference  work  containing  certain 
statistical  Information  with  respect  to  the 
volume  and  dollar  value  of  this  Nation's  for- 
eign trade  in  major  agricultxiral  commodities 
for  the  preceding  calendar  year,  the  trends  In 
United  States  Imports  and  exports  of  such 
commodities,  and  the  effect  of  such  trade 
upon  the  balance  of  payments  position  of  the 
United  States. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall,  not  later  than  February  15  of  each  cal- 
endar year,  submit  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  a  report  containing 
the  Information  described  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  and  cause  such  report  to  be 
readily  available  to  all  other  Committees  and 
Members  of  Congress,  to  all  trade  publica- 
tions, and,  upon  request,  to  any  other  Inter- 
ested party. 

(b)  The  Information  to  be  contained  In 
any  such  report  shall  specifically  disclose 
with  respect  to  the  Immediately  preceding 
calendar  year — 

(1)  the  quantity  and  dollar  value  of  im- 
ports Into  the  United  States  and  exports 
from  the  United  States  of  each  major  agri- 
cultural commodity; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  such  dollar  value 
reflects  or  falls  to  reflect,  in  the  case  of  each 
major  agricultural  conunodlty,  costs  attrib- 
utable to  transportation.  Insurance,  and 
other  expenses  incident  to  handling; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  case  of 
each  major  agricultural  commodity,  exports 
were  paid  for  in  dollars,  other  freely  con- 
vertible currency,  local  currency  not  con- 
vertible, funds  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  a  cash  or  credit  basis,  or  were  do- 
nations valued  without  reference  to  pay- 
ment; 

(4)  what  effect  imports  and  exports 
of  all  agricultural  commodities  had  on  the 
balance  of  payments  position  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment;  and 

(6)  the  percentage  of  our  total  domestic 
production,  in  the  case  of  each  major  agri- 
cultural commodity,  which  was  exported;  the 
percentage  of  the  total  exports,  in  the  case  of 
each  such  commodity,  which  was  paid  for  by 
each  of  the  methods  of  financing  described 
in  paragraph  (3) ;  and  the  percentage  of  our 
total  production  and  consumption,  in  the 
case  of  each  such  commodity,  which  was 
Imported. 

(c)  Such  report  shall  also  set  forth  sta- 
tistics and  other  Infonnatton  covering  a 
period  of  prior  years  In  sufflclent  detaU  to 


show,  with  respect  to  each  major  agricul- 
tural commodity,  the  prevailing  trends  in 
the  import  and  export  of  the  different  types 
or  classifications  of  that  particular  com- 
modity. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  such 
report  such  other  pertinent  information  ss 
be  deems  appropriate. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  in  such 
report  the  citation  of  any  public  laws  rele- 
vant to  the  subject  matter  being  discussed. 

(f)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "major 
agricult\iral  commodity"  shall  Include,  for 
example,  cotton,  beef,  pork,  veal,  live  cattle, 
nonfat  dry  milk,  cheese,  butter,  and  poul- 
try: and  in  providing  the  information  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  separate  statistics 
for  each  of  those  commodities. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate  ths 
administration  of  this  Act  with  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government 
concerned  therewith  and  with  Interested 
private  organisations;  and  such  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  are  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  in  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
including  the  coordination  of  all  procedures, 
forms,  and  means  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  shall  include  in  his  annual 
report  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
and  administrative  actions  as  he  determines 
would  facilitate  the  administration  of  this 
Act. 

Sbc.  S.  (a)  The  Secretary,  before  submit- 
ting to  the  Congress  the  report  referred  to 
in  section  3  of  this  Act,  shall  submit  such 
report  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  for 
examination.  The  Comptroller  Oeneral 
shall  examine  the  report  to  the  extent  he 
deems  necessary  to  certify  whether  or  not— 

( 1 )  such  report  is  in  conformity  with  gen- 
erally accepted  accounting  principles; 

(3)  such  report  accurately  reflects  the  ef- 
fect of  trade  in  agricultural  commodities  on 
the  balance  of  payment  position  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  except  for  the  Initial  report,  such  re- 
port was  prepared  on  a  basis  comparable  to 
that  or  the  previous  year; 

(4)  such  report  follows  the  reporting 
praotlce  and  procedures  followed  by  msjor 
international  trade  organizations  with 
which  the  United  States  U  associated,  in- 
cluding the  General  Agreement  on  Tsrlils 
and  Trade  and  the  Organisation  for  Euro- 
pean Cooperation  and  Development;  f.nd 

(5)  any  departure  from  generally  accepted 
methods  of  r^x>rtlng  the  information  con- 
ttdned  in  such  report  was  coordiiukted  with 
and  approved  by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral. 

(b)  The  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  the  matters  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  report. 

Sbc.  6.  Nothwithstandlng  the  reporting 
date  prescribed  in  section  3  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized,  in  the  case  of  any 
of  the  first  four  annual  reports,  to  post- 
pone the  date  of  submission  to  any  date 
not  later  than  May  1  if  he  determines  that 
the  report  for  such  year  cannot  be  submit- 
ted prior  to  that  date  and  notifies  the  Com- 
mittees referred  to  in  section  3  of  this  Act  in 
writing  of  the  necessity  of  such  postpone- 
ment and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sbc.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  first 
report  under  this  Act  in  the  calendar  year 
1967  covering  imports  and  exports  during  the 
calendar  year  1960. 


NATIONAL  SPRING  GARDEN  PLANT- 
ING WEEK 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President, 
it  will  take  the  willing  work  of  many 
minds  and  hands  if  our  Nation  is  to  have 
the  clean  and  cared-for  homes  and 
neighborhoods  that  will  truly  express  our 
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teautifulland 


national  aspiration  for  a 
to  live  In. 

Mrs.  Lyndcm  B.  Johnsoii'who  has  given 
80  much  of  her  time  'and  effort  to 
beautify  America.  exiNreesM  ibis  thought 
In  a  recent  report  on  the  prognaa.  ske 
leads  to  beautify  our  Nation's  CapUaL 
She  also  said.  "It  is^-mo«t  of  all — a  cit- 
izenry that  cares,  that  believes  beautiful 
surroundings  to  be  both  { necessary  and 
passible"  that  will  make]  [beauiiflcatlon 
work.  Another  way  of  saying  this,  to 
vhich  we  would  all  agree]  \a  that  beauty 
begins  at  our  own  homes. 

We  would  agree.  I  think,  that  beauti- 
flcation  of  this  country  nms  deeper  than 
the  adommeni  of  our  pf  bile  bulldlngB. 
parks  and  higrhwaya.  impttttant  and  nec- 
essary as  those  aetivlties[are.  What  we 
must  have  is  a  program  tnat  Includes  in 
lU  scope  every  pthrste  hdine  and  dwdl- 
Ing  in  our  countar.  and  Inp^Ira.  Jc^uiaon's 
words,  "cittaenry  that 

As  Members  of  the  rm^trfun.  we  have 
A  responsibility  to  create  jme  framework 
within  which  this  impcfekant  national 
program  can  be  executeajand  in  doing 
•0,  encourage  all  of  our  ^itiaene  to  take 
spersonal  part  in  it. 

I  am  therefore  introdu#ig  a  Joint 
olution  to  create  a  natlori^  Spring  Gar- 
den Planting  Week  during  the  first  full 
week  of  October  each  yefir.  By  setting 
•side  1  week  each  fall,  kh  which  each 
home  owner  in  America  can  beautify  hla 
yard,  his  ndjghboa^iood,  i^  hii  town,  we 
will  be  taking  a  giant  stef  itoward  a  goal 
that  represents  the  bestial  our  Nation. 


The  national  beai 
Is  one  in  which  all 
role  if  it  la  to  succeed  on 
Ibis  WHS  realized  when 
ton  summoned  the  m( 
House  Conference  on  Ni 
May  of  1965.  Leaders  in 
tlooal  life  concerned  wll 
came  to  Washington  to 
many  problems  of  beai 
scapes  and  countrysMea, 
and  the  parka  and  str( 


ition  program 

must  play  a 

National  leveL 

[Resident  Jotan- 

Ue  White 

Ural  Beauty  In 

areas  of  na- 

ibeautlflcatlon 

about  the 

our  town- 

talglnnys, 

>iof  the  Nation. 


Many  wise  and  practictdF solutions  were 
offered,  and  much  valuable  work  has 
been  done  by  the  delegate  to  this  meet- 
ing. Generations  hence,  this  conference 
inay  w^  rank  as  one  of  the  most  last- 
ing accomplishments  ot  tt^s  admintetra- 
tlon.  ^^ 

It  renmins  for  this  Co; 
to  take  the  step  that 
ettlsen  to  have  a 
program,  the  part  that 
f  a  him— beautlficatlon 
I  beUeve  that  pe<H>le 
ki  beautiful  sur 


.  however, 

enable  every 

part  in  this 

most  natural 

his  own  home. 

want  to  Uve 

at  home  win 

uty  intbetr 

.  tb«h-  towns. 


be  people  who  care  aboot 

public  bulldlngB  and  pari 

•ad  their  roadsides.    Ctoi^  step  wlU  lead 

Mturally  to  the  next.    jTbat  is  why  1 

believe  this  resoiution  s;i>ald  be  acted 

^Vxm  favorably  at  an  ei^  date  In  this 

"Mlon  of  Congres& 

>fi-.  President.  I  h«v4  had  a  moal 
J^wirylng  reqx»we  to  mj  plan  to  Intro- 
ance  this  resolution.  It  enjoys  the  fMH 
wpport  of  all  important  ^blle  and  pri- 
nte  o^KnliBtfona  who  s|an  eontrtbute 
}*«  PubUc  spirited  IcMl^^sliip  that  Its 
unplementatlon  wlU  res  aire.  I  offer, 
ror  inclusloh  at  this  po[;it  In  my  re- 
?>Mk8,  some  of  the  ma  ^letters  and 
I  have  reeeivea  In  aopport  of 


this  resoltttton.  "Riey  eome  ftona  groups 
and  organizations  that  have  long  labored 
for  a  more  beantUul  oouitiy.  such  as 
national  and  State  garden  chibe.  gar- 
den writers.  State  hortfciiltaral  soefetieB. 
and  leading  trade  asaodatlons  and  or- 
ganizations who  feel  a  strong  responsibU- 
ity  to  make  this  program  w(ffk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  ttiegrams  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Raooao,  as  ftdlows: 

CkOTON-Oir-HuDsoN.  K.T.. 

Juna  XS.  UM. 
Senator  Wakbkn  BfAomrBON. 
Old  Senata  Building. 
Washtngton.  D.C.: 

As  chairman  of  the  Sprlngvale  Garden 
Club,  as  a  representative  of  the  Croton 
Garden  Club,  and  as  a  borttculturalist  who 
has  spent  40  years  urging  people  to  plant  in 
the  fan  for  spring  beauty,  I  strongly  support 
the  proposed  leglaUtlon  pww«ia<»»^«»»g  October 
3  to  8, 1968,  as  National  Spring  Garden  Plant- 
ing Week.  Early  flowering  biilbs  are  the  first 
note  of  cheer  after  a  dreary  winter.  Massed 
plants  of  mid-season  bulbs  certainly  Tim^fc-^ 
a  more  beautiful  America.  Rosea  and  other 
shrubs  give  joy  for  many  months;  I  promls* 
to  do  all  In  my  power  to  urge  gardeners  to 
plant  this  autumn  for  beauty  next  jrear. 
CnrrHXA  Webxxxjtt, 
The  Plant  Doctor,  Springvale  on  Hudson 
ApartmetU. 

Maw  JtOCOMLLE,  H.  T., 

June  IS,  l»t$. 
Senator  WsiaaN  Q.  MAGMnaoM, 
Old  Senate  Offlca  Building, 
Washington,  DX!.: 

We  would  like  to  express  our  interest  and 
desire  to  see  leglslatioa  proclaiming  October 
3-8,  1966,  as  National  Spring  Gardaa  Plant- 
ing Week  enaeted. 

iMTxaxAxioirAx.  Oaunor  Olcb  Xm&,  Baa- 
•tow-PklX.     MsTwnoiM     MusBDK     am 
fUwnxNS, 
Mrs.  MoaoAN  A.  Cssn.  PresldasU. 

VLsacnmuM,  Ohio, 

June  IS,  1966. 
Senator  WAsaxN  Uacnttson. 
OH  aettate  Office  BuUdtng, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Better  Lawn  and  Turf  Institute  Is 
delighted  with  yoar  planned  proclamation  of 
a  National  Spring  Garden  Planting  Week 
and  ooBgratolatM  yea  upon  this  prograaslvs 
nteasura  tor  encouraging  beautlflcaUon  of 
the  Nation. 

Thk  Brtbi  Lawk  akd  Tosf  Imbtitutb 
MaxTsvnxx,  Obso. 

KutSSB  CRT,  ICO., 

Jtmel5,t»t8. 
Senator  Wabjun  O.  MAoiniBoir, 
Old  Senate  Office  ButUUng, 
Washtngton,  DC: 

On  behalf  of  Flovar  and  Garden  magaslae. 
reaching  over  a  half-mllUon  home  gardanets 
each  month,  proposed  National  Spring  Oar- 
den  Planting  Week.  October  2  to  8. 

"nils  WlU  be  a  superb  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance the  beauttteaUoB  of  America.  The 
bright  colors  ct.  aptlng  garrtena  are  no  doubt 
the  most  prl2ed  of  the  year.  It  will  be  nkost 
useful  to  promote  a  Spring  Garden  Planting 
Week  this  fiaU.  Oawieners  of  an  le*<ris  wlU 
need  reminding  then  tliat  to  enjoy  the  glor- 
ious burst  of  bloom  in  spring,  they  should 
imitate  nature  and  make  their  preparations 
Inavtomn. 

It  Is  not  enougb  to  preserve  Um  natural 
beav^  of  Amarlea.  W«  shooUt  also  eaoour- 
age  people  to  create  beau^  la  flwlr  own 
yards  and  nelghborlioods.  Benefits  wUI  reach 
every  aspect  of  national  life. 

Rachel  Sirmia. 

tditar  in  Chief, 
Ftower  and  Ovrden  Magaxtne. 


^,1^.. 
June  IS,  18M. 
Senator  Wakssk  O.  MsoiroaoK, 
Old  Senate  OffUe  Building. 
Washington,  DX!.: 

nie  Pennsylvania  Bortleultuial  Society  Is 
haartny  tn  favor  of  seeing  appropriate  Ugia- 
latloa  enacted  to  proclaim  October  3-8.  1966. 
as  National  wp^wg  Garden  Planting  Week. 
Delegates  from  this  organlaation  participated 
in  the  White  Hotue  Conference  on  Natural 
Beauty  and  are  active  on  Mayor  Tate's 
PhUadelphia  More  Beautiful  Committee, 
m  an  o\ir  work  we  advocate  and  encourage 
sound  horticultural  practices  in  carrying 
out  the  beauttflcatlon  projeota  undertaken 
on  local,  stata,  and  national  level.  Rai  plant- 
ing u  a  sound  practice  and  wlU  help  pro- 
duce a  beautiful  spring  and  summer  season 
la  hsavUy  populated  urban  sad  aubtub  anas. 
giwMTa  D.  Bsiij^p. 
txecutive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Hor- 
ticultural  Society. 

WASHUferoir,  D.O., 

Jima  t*.  JMt. 

Senator  WAaxjor  Usaraanr 
Old  Senate  Ofioa  BmikU»§,' 
WosAtefton,  OX!.- 

Do  encourage  and  aupport  the  Mntrlifin  tf- 
terest  In  gardening  for  the  beauttflcatlon  of 
onr  land  and  the  ptaaatue  It  toitogi.  May 
we  voice  our  rapport  of  tb*  bfll  to  proelalm 
Oetobar  %-S,  as  Ratfonal  Spring  Oardm 
Plantlag  Week. 

Cabbocx  h.  Caucofik 

House  Beautiful  Magasiua. 

AawoLD  AaaOBRtnc. 
jAXAica  Plain,  Mass.. 

/KIM  14,  itee. 

Stnator  Wabbkw  O.  MAnnnoar, 
Old  Senate  OffUse  BmiUtng, 
Wmshingtosi.  DX!.: 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity would  like  to  heartily  endorse  your  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  a  National 
Spring  Garden  Plabttng  Week.  The  American 
public  sorely  needs  a  focal  point  to  forefbly 
emptiaslse  the  tremendous  value  to  iiIIIbsiis 
everywhere  as  well  as  to  the  towns  and  oona'^ 
muaitlea  m  maintaining  the  trend  already 
started  of  aiaUng  the  land  on  wblc^  we  Uve 
more  beautiful.  We  vigorously  urge  the 
passage  of  your  legtelatlon. 

DOWSLB  WTKAir. 

0r.  Lovai,  Mo., 

June  X4,  T$e$. 
Sanator  Wsaaaw  O.  tajjtsivmm. 
Old  SenaU  OJloe  BuUMng. 
Washtngton,  D.C.: 

National  Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs; 
Inc.,  over  400,000  meralMTS  m  49  States  and 
District  of  Columbia,  strongly  urges  legle- 
tettoa  proclaiming  Oetober  >-a,  iflM,  m  Na- 
ttonal  Spring  Garden  Planting  Week. 

A  Natlooal  Spring  Garden  Plaatlag  Week 
would  greatly  add  to  the  promotion  of  a  more 
beautiful  America. 

Mrs.  Kau.  H.  Hatk. 
Executive  Secretary,  National  Covnetl 
of  State  Garden  Clubs, 

AiunucAM  AssocunoM 

or  Nuaa^Tifnr,  Imc.. 
Washtngton.  DX!..  June  J4.  IMS. 
Hon.  Wakkxn  G.  Maonusom, 
17.5.  Senate, 
Washtngton.  D.C. 

DcAK  SrarATOc  Maohubow:  As  the  Aasoda^ 
tlon  repieeeiitlug  ttte  branch  of  American 
dustry  moat  involved  In  national  beautl- 
ficatlon  efforts,  we  beartfly  endorse  your 
resolution  which  wm  create  Spring  Garden 
Planting  Week.  Tills  AasoeiBtton  vlilcb  has 
among  tte  members  retail,  landscape,  mall- 
order,  and  wbolesate  naiiiuien.  Is  vttally 
Interested  ta  oarrylag  the  story  of  national 
beautlfleatlon  to   Mr.   and   tSta.  American 
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Public.  White  House  efforte  h»T«  been  ex- 
tensive In  promoting  larger  beeutlflcatlon 
efforte  Involving  city,  hlgbway,  Induetrtal, 
And  inetltutlonal  building  beeutlflcetton. 

Wblle  effort*  to  d»te  b«ve  been  extremely 
auceeesfnl,  the  total  Impact  can  be  greatly 
(ncreaaed  by  convincing  individual*  that 
beautlflcatlon  of  tbelr  own  home  grounds  la 
an  Important  contribution  to  the  overall 
beauty  at  our  nation,  for  after  all,  beauty 
beglna  In  the  home  garden. 

If  we  may  be  of  any  help  to  you  now.  Sen- 
ator, In  obtaining  thU  legislation  or  later. 
In  carrying  the  message  to  the  public,  we 
shall  be  extremely  happy  to  do  so. 
Respectfully  yours. 

RoaxsT  F.  LxDua. 
Kxecutive  Vice  President. 

Mr.MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  these 
groups,  listed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks, 
have  organized  themselves  in  a  commit- 
tee louywn  as  National  Spring  Garden 
Planting  Week  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  approval  of  this 
resolution  by  Congress  and  to  coordinate 
activities  («i  a  national  basis  to  plan  for 
this  special  week  In  October.  Through 
th^r  combined  membership  and  in- 
fluence, they  will  reach  literally  millions 
of  people  who  will  be  Informed  of  Na- 
Uona  Spring  Garden  Planting  Week  and 
effecttrely  urged,  through  the  public 
media  and  other  channels,  to  make  Na- 
tional Spring  Garden  Planting  Week  a 
time  ot  rebirth  and  rejuvenation  of  our 
natural  surroundings. 

There  is  every  reason  why  our  homes 
and  gardens  should  reflect  the  inner  de- 
aire  we  all  have  for  beauty  in  our  lives. 
Tills  resolution,  I  believe,  will  be  an  ef- 
fective means  of  giving  support  to  the 
national  leadership  provided  by  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Johnson,  whose  far- 
sighted  dream  of  a  more  beautiful  na- 
tion has  already  proved  that  people 
want  to  see  this  dream  made  a  reality 
of  their  everyday  life. 

I  sen^  my  joint  resolution  to  create 
National  Spring  Garden  Planting  Week 
to  the  desk,  and  ask  that  the  attached 
list  of  organisations  making  up  National 
Spring  Garden  Planting  Week  Commit- 
tee be  printed  in  the  Rbcoio  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

The  PRXSIDING  OPnCER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  list  of  organizations  will  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  168)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  7-day 
period  beginning  October  2  and  ending 
October  •  of  each  year  as  "Spring  Garden 
Planting  Week,"  introduced  by  Mr. 
MAaMnsoH,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  list  of  organizations  presented  by 
Mr.  MACNTisoif  is,  as  follows: 

Mlsa  ■mssta  Ballard,  executive  Secretary, 
The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

Ifr.  Richard  Beatty,  Kdltor,  House  BeauU- 
ful'B  special  publications  division. 

Mr.  Clifford  W.  Benson,  KxecuUve  Secre- 
tary, The  American  Iris  Society. 

Mr.  Alfred  W.  Beaseeen,  HorUcultural 
Bdltor,  Ohio  SUte  University. 

Mr.  John  Burton  Brlmer,  Garden  Bdltor, 
The  MaomlUan  Company. 

Miss  Minnie  Ball  Brown.  Oarden  Writer. 

Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Bryant.  Bdltor.  FlorUt  and 
Munery  Bxchange. 


Mr.  OaiToU  C.  Calkins.  AsMwUte  Bdltor, 
Bouse  Beautiful  magaalne. 

Mn.  Morgan  A.  Casey.  President.  Intema- 
tlODSil  Oarden  Club,  Inc. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Crooks,  Oarden  Writer. 

Mr.  Ben  Arthur  Davis.  Bope  Baven  Oarden 
Service. 

Mr.  Douglas  M.  Fellowes,  Oarden  Writer. 

Mrs.  MarahaU  B.  Ford.  Oarden  Writer. 

Miss  Jean  Poster,  Oarden  Writer. 

Mrs.  Barl  B.  Bath,  Executive  Secretary,  Na- 
tional Council  of  State  Garden  Clube,  Inc. 

Mr.  W.  Ray  Hastings,  Executive  Secretary, 
All-America  Selections. 

Mr.  Paul  E.  Jones,  Oarden  Writer,  Spokane 
Dally  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Lederer,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, The  American  Association  of  Nursery- 
men. 

Mr.  Alfred  B.  La  Oasse,  Executive  DlrecUMr, 
National  Recreation  te  Park  Association. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Lewis,  President,  American  Roee 
Society. 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Nowadnlck,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Northwest  Bulb  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

Miu  Mary  O'Brien,  Bdltor,  Beautiful 
Gardening  h  Living  Outdoors  magaslne. 

Mr.  C.  Dan  Pennell,  Secretray,  American 
Peony  Society. 

Mr.  Ted  SabellB,  Chairman,  Washington 
State  Bulb  Commlaaion. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Schery,  Director,  Lawn 
Institute. 

Mrs.  Raymond  T.  Schmelaele,  Town  A 
Country  Oarden  Club. 

Miss  Rachel  Snyder,  Bdltor  In  Chief,  Flower 
Jk  Oarden  magaalne. 

Mr.  George  Spader,  Executive  Secretary, 
Men's  Garden  Clubs  of  America. 

Mr.  C.  Powers  Taylor,  President,  Landscape 
Nursery  Cofincll. 

Mr.  Felix  R.  Tyroler,  President,  National 
Tulip  Society. 

Dr.  CynthU  Westcott,  "The  Plant  Doctor." 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Whltaker,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, American  Plant  Life  Society. 

Dr.  Richard  P.  White,  Director,  Bortlcul- 
ture  Reeearch  Institute,  Inc. 

Dr.  Donald  Wyman,  The  Arnold  Arboretum 
of  Harvard  University. 


PRINTING  OP  REVIEW  OP  REPORT 

ON  MIDDLE  RIVER  CANAL  (CANAL 

13) .  FLA.  (S.  DOC.  NO.  95) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
present  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  an  unfavorable 
report  dated  June  2, 1965.  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and 
illustrations,  on  a  review  of  the  report 
on  Middle  River  Canal  (canal  13).  Fla.. 
requested  by  a  resolutlcm  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document,  with 
illustrations,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROTECTION  AND  CONSERVATION 
OF  NORTH  PACIFIC  PUR  SEALS-. 
AMENDMENTS 

AMMtmatm  mos.  sev  amb  eoe 

Mr.  BARTLETT  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2102)  to  protect  and  con- 
serve the  North  Pacific  fur  seals,  and  to 
administer  the  Pribilof  Islands  for  the 
conservation  of  fur  seals  and  other  wild- 
life, and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  names  of  Sena- 
tors Javits,  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Morse,  Murpht,  and  Nelson  be  added  as 
coeponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2439)  to  amend 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  sea  grant 
colleges  and  programs  by  initiating  and 
supporting  programs  of  education,  train- 
ing, and  research  in  the  marine  sciences 
and  a  program  of  advisory  services  re- 
lating to  activities  in  the  marine  sciences, 
to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  submerged 
lands  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  by 
participants  carrying  out  these  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  at  its  next  print- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President  J  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  3303,  a  bill  to  Increase  the 
benefits  provided  under  the  recently  en- 
acted cold  war  OI  bill,  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dood]  be  added  as  a  oosponsor. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
DoDD's  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3436,  a  bill  to  amend  tltie  19  of  the 
Social  SecitfltyAct.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFlCJfiR.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  PROTECTION  OF 
FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT  OF 
1938— AMENDMENT 

amxnumxnt  no.  see 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (H  Jl.  13712)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend 
Its  protection  to  additional  employees, 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  JAMES  BRAXTON  CRAV- 
EN. JR..  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  TO 
BE  U.S.  CIRCUIT  JUDGE.  FOURTH 
CIRCUIT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day. June  29. 1966.  at  10:30  ajn.,  in  room 
2300,  New  Senate  OfBce  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Jamea  Braxton  Craven, 
Jr.,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  VB.  circuit 
judge,  fourth  circuit,  to  fill  a  new  posi- 
tion created  by  Public  Law  89-373. 
approved  March  18. 1966. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ERvml. 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClzllan],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  HeuskaI. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  B^prt- 
sentatives.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  ot  Its 
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\he  Senate  that, 
prov^ons   of   House 
89th  I  Congress,    the 
r.  Powell,  of 
of  Ohio,  as 
International 
erence  In  Ge- 
n  June  1, 1966. 


reading  clerks,  informed 

pursuant   to   the 

Resolution     870, 

Speaker  had  appointed 

New  York,  and  Mr.  A 

delegates   to   attend   thi 

Labor  Organization  Co 

neva,  Switzerland,  betwi 

and  June  23,  1966,  and  l^r.  Thompson  of 

New  Jersey  and  Mr.  Mai  ifnt  of  Nebraska 

as  alternates  to  attend  ^d  Conference. 

The    message    anno^ilced 
House    had    severally 
amendment  of  the  Seni 
ing  bills  of  the  House: 

Hit.  8516.  An  act  to  su;>plement  the  Act 
of  October  6,  1964,  establlst  tog  the  Lewis  and 
CUrk  TraU  Commission,  aod  for  other  piir- 
poeee;  ] 

HJl.  7042.  An  act  to  amedd  section  402(d) 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act;  and  ' 

H.R.  7402.  An  act  to  pro\|lbe  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Chamlsal  I  Treaty  National 
Memorial  in  the  city  of  El  f>so,  Tex.,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


that    the 
Agreed    to    the 
to  the  foDow- 


iieve  is  not  ob- 


PARmr  PRICES  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 
Mr.  LONG  of  Loulsiatna.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1241,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  88,  which  I 
Jected  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFi(i:ER  The  con- 
current resolution  vtrlll  baistated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Cleric  A  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  88)  relative  to 
parity  prices  for  agriculiiUral  commodi- 
ties, [j 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  K)elaware.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  An  explanation 
of  this  matter?  T 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr]  President,  ear- 
lier this  year  there  were  9  ^ries  of  state- 
ments and  some  actions  by  various  oflB- 
clals  of  the  executive  branch  which  were 
directed  at  either  freezing  br  rolling  back 
fann  prices  in  the  name^f  anti-inflation 
efforts.  A  number  of  M< 
eress  took  exception 
pointing  out  that  farm 
below  100  percent  of  ^ 
they  ran  counter  to  prov: 
agricultural  law  to  t 
which  would  assure  full 
farm  commodities.  Co: 
dear  in  basic  farm  leg 
goal  of  those  programs 
our  farm  producers. 

On  April  27, 1  introduced  a  concurrent 
resolution  which  has  slnw  been  cospon- 
sored  by  some  42  Senators,  making  It 
perfectly  clear  that  Cono-ess  continues 
w  hold  the  goal  of  pariW  for  our  agri- 
cultural producers  and  tfttit  all  agencies 
of  the  Govemment,  as  w«ll  as  the  Sec- 
J«wy  of  Agriculture,  Bhould  refrain 
nom  any  steps  designed  to  freeze  or  roll 
»ck  farm  prices  that  ari  below  the  full 
parity  level.  ] 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Poresity  took  unanl- 
nwus  action  approving  ti^e  propoeaL  I 
particularly  want  to  tha  4c  the  Senator 
nom  Florida  tMr.  HOLLAiibl,  n^ose  sub- 
committee handled  this  r  solution  in  the 
nw  Instance,  and  the  Senator  from 


abers  of  Con- 

,  I  those  efforts, 

i^rlces  were  well 

Ity,  and  that 

;  in  existing 

er   conditions 

irlty  prices  for 

iress  made  it 

Eition  that  the 

;  Ifull  parity  for 


Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellsndxi],  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  for  himriHf>g  this 
matter  expeditiously  so  it  is  now  on  the 
floor  with  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

This  measure  has  very  broad  bi- 
partisan support.  A  niunber  of  Senators 
on  the  minority  side  of  the  aisle  served 
as  cosponsors  and  helped  to  bring  the 
measure  to  passage. 

I  hope  that  the  full  import  of  this 
action  will  be  understood  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  and  that 
we  can  once  again  get  back  on  the  track 
of  improving  agricultural  Income. 

My  views  in  regard  to  agricultural 
prices  are  well  expressed  In  the  commit- 
tee report,  which  points  out  that  agricul- 
tural prices  today  are  actually  lower  than 
they  were  20  years  ago.  They  are  not  a 
cause  of  inflation,  but  have  absorbed  in- 
creases in  cost  of  living  in  other  segments 
of  the  economy. 

Farmers  were  receiving  11  percent  of 
disposable  personal  Income  for  food 
products  In  1947.  Today  they  get  only 
6.3  percent,  so  their  return  is  down  in 
both  dollars  and  cents,  and  in  share  of 
the  take-home  pay  of  citizens. 

It  Is  not  correct  In  either  dollar  terms, 
or  In  relation  to  relative  costs,  to  say  that 
farm  prices  leave  any  responsibility  for 
Inflation. 

Basic  farm  law,  in  its  references  to  at- 
tahilng  parity,  refers  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  because  he  is  the  executive 
offlcial  who  will  administer  the  pro- 
grams. The  resolution  before  us  imder- 
llnes  Congress'  intention  that  this  goal 
be  Government-wide  and  binding  on  all 
agencies  because  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Defense,  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  and  the  Tarifl:  Commission 
have  been  involved  in  recent  moves  to 
freeze  or  roll  back  farm  prices. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.   I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  the 
resolution  he  introduced.  I  was  very 
happy  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution,  and  to  support  it  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

Many  of  us  have  been  concerned  by 
certain  steps  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion such  as  the  selling  of  feed  grains 
from  Govemment  stockpiles  in  a  way 
which  had  a  tendency,  certainly,  to  de- 
press prices;  the  Importation  of  dairy 
products  and  dairy  substitutes;  use  of 
the  old  Export  Control  Act,  a  wartime 
measure,  to  limit  the  export  market  for 
hides;  changes  in  defense  purchasing 
policies,  and  other  steps  using  the  power 
of  Govemment  to  Intervene  so  as  to  drive 
down  farm  prices.  It  was  these  actions, 
evidently  part  of  an  organized  effort, 
which  I  believe  led  the  Senator  to  in- 
troduce, and  all  of  us  to  support,  this 
resolution. 

I  know  that  there  are  difficult  inter- 
national problems  vrtiich  the  administra- 
tion must  face  and  contend  with,  but  we 
do  not  wish  to  see  the  farmer,  whose 
prices  are  still  far  below  parity,  to  be 
the  only  one  affected  in  this  effort. 

I  hope  the  administrative  agencies 
will  harken  to  the  action  of  the  Senate 
today,  as  expressed  in  the  resolution. 


I  join  with  the  Senator  and  others  in. 
endorsing  and  supporting  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  One  of  the  things 
that  disturbed  a  good  many  farmers  was 
the  implication  that  retail  food  prices 
are  a  good  reflection  of  what  the  farmer 
receives.  At  times  there  is  an  Increase 
in  the  retail  price  of  food,  without  any 
commensurate  increase  in  the  farmer's 
return.  This  is  dealt  with  in  the  report 
on  the  resolution.  This  was  one  of  the 
objectionable  aspects  about  the  export 
limitation  on  American  hides.  It  gave 
the  impression  that  the  cattie  producers, 
the  hide  producers,  were  receiving  too 
much  money  for  their  part  of  the  end 
product,  in  this  case  shoes. 

That  order  was  put  In  effect  on  the 
basis  that  it  would  help  hold  down  the 
price  of  shoes.  We  know  that  the  order 
on  the  export  of  hides  was  no  sooner  in 
effect  than  there  was  announced  an  in- 
crease in  shoe  prices.  Farmers  were 
penalized  at  least  25  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  on  cattie  but  consumer  prices 
went  up  anyway. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that,  al- 
though the  hide  export  order  was  modi- 
fled,  it  will  be  rescinded  altogether.  I 
am  seeking  hearings  on  my  bill,  8.  3175, 
to  amend  the  Export  Control  Act,  at 
which  I  believe  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  export  order  violates  the  clear  in- 
tent of  the  law,  and  corrective  action  can 
betaken. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  88  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  - 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Com.  Rxs.  88 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  frequently  declared  parity  prices  and 
parity  of  Income  for  farmers  a  national  ob- 
jective, and 

Whereas  such  congressional  directives  are  a 
matter  of  law,  as  In  section  2  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1B37  as 
amended  by  section  302  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1D48.  which  directs  that  the  powers 
conferred  In  the  Act  shaU  be  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  "to  eeUbllsh  and 
maintain  such  orderly  marketing  conditions 
for  agricultural  commodities  In  interstate 
commerce  as  will  establish,  as  the  prices  to 
farmers,  parity  prices  as  defined  in  section 
301(a)(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,"  and 

Whereas  agricultural  prices  March  16,  lOM, 
were  at  82  per  centiun  of  parity,  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and 
other  nonagricultural  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
emment are  Involved  In  actions  Intended  to 
freeze  or  roll  back  agricultural  prices  which 
are  below  parity:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Re30lved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  provision  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1948  shaU  be  constrtied,  as  Congress  Intended, 
as  applicable  to  aU  agencies  of  Oovernment, 
as  weU  as  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
that  no  action  be  taken  by  any  agency  of 
Oovernment  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  or 
the  likely  result  of  which  wlU  be  to  prevent, 
the  price  of  an  agricultural  oommodlty  sell- 
ing below  parity  from  rising  to  parity. 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  Mr.  President,  sim- 
ilar resolutions  were  inttYHluced  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  one  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa   [Mr.  MillbrI,  and  the  pending 
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resolution  by  tbe  Senator  firom  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGOTBOf]. 

There  Is  but  a  single  itaracraph  in  the 
resolution,  and  I  irill  read  only  the  re- 
aolTlns  clause,  because  that  wcplahis  It 
entlrdy: 

M€aotMd.  Tbat  tt  !•  Um  aanw  of  OoncnM 
tbAt  ttM  proTlilon  at  the  Agricultural  Act 
or  1S48  dual  be  oonatrued.  as  Oongreea  In- 
teaded,  aa  appUeaUe  to  all  agendea  of  Oor- 
•nmMnt,  aa  wen  aa  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
colture,  and  tlMt  ao  actloa  be  taken  by  any 
i^eney  ct  Oiwiiaiiiiil  Itar  the  porpoae  at 
preventing,  or  the  Uktiy  reaolt  at  which  wlU 
be  to  prevent,  the  price  of  an  agricultiiral 
commodity  aelUng  below  parity  from  rising 
to  parity. 

This  resolution  Is  In  the  nature  of  an 
admomtkn  to  erery  agency  in  the  Ckiv- 
emment  to  the  efltoct  that  they  should 
take  no  actkm  and  should  undertake  no 
statements  In  pubtte  that  are  designed  to 
keep  the  prices  of  fann  commodities  from 
aaovtng  to  parity.  We  call  particular  at- 
tention to  statements  oaade  reoenOy  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  express- 
ing his  pleasure  that  fann  prices  had 
OxoppeA.  We  call  attention  to  the  De- 
fense DeiMrtment.  which  Indicated  It 
wouki  not  bvy  certain  kinds  of  meat,  in 
the  hope  that  the  price  would  falL 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  Mr.  Pres- 
Uent.  that  the  parity  price  for  farm 
commodities  Is  present  not  100  percent 
ot  parity,  but  only  78  percent  of  parity, 
and  it  does  not  become  any  official  of  the 
Federal  Oovemmmt  or  any  agency  of 
Oovvmment  to  take  that  kind  of  action, 
which  Is  designed  to  be  harmful  to  the 
interests  of  the  farmers  of  the  country. 

That  Is  the  only  significance.  That  in- 
tention was  written  into  the  original  act 
long  ago.  but  it  has  been  Ignored,  vio- 
lated, and  cast  aside;  and  I  think  It  is 
about  time  they  were  paying  attention 
to  the  Intent  of  Congress  when  it  made 
that  recital  in  the  act  of  1948. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ddaware.  I  thank 
the  Senators  for  their  explanations,  and 
I  heartily  join  them  In  support  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Pxesfalent.  this  Is 
the  first  time  In  my  memory  that  the 
farm  voiOcltBB  and  programs  of  an  admin- 
istration have  been  so  manifestly  dis- 
criminatory against  the  best  Interests  of 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  that 
Congress  has  felt  called  up<m  to  imss 
special  kiglslstlon  arimnnlahlng  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  discontinue  its  policies 
designed  to  force  down  the  prices  re- 
celTed  by  American  farmers. 

Seiukte  Concurrent  Resolution  88  was 
cosponsored  by  43  Senators,  including 
many  from  both  political  parties.  This 
is  in  itaelf  an  indication  of  the  resent- 
ment shared  by  many  In  Congress 
against  the  various  cutbacks  adToeated 
by  the  Johnaon-Fteeman  farm  policy- 
makers  wtddi  are  crippling  our  farm 
economy  and  providing  a  severe  setback 
for  aU  of  rural  America. 

Tliase  Indude  not  only  sharp  reduc- 
tions In  funds  lor  aaeh  program-:  as  soil 
consertattoB.  setoool  oiiilk  and  school 
lunch  actlviUe^  RSA  and  RTA  develop- 
ments. cooperative-State  research,  the 
Kztenslon  Serviee.  and  agricultural  re- 
search, but  also  Import-export  jwlldes 


designed  to  lower  costs  of  foods  and 
fabrics  tn  our  great  metropolitan  dties 
by  reducing  economle  Income  for  our 
fanners  and  rancfaexs.  TUs  even  In- 
cluded a  written  recommendation  by  Sec- 
retary Freeman  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment reduce  Its  purchases  of  Ameri- 
can pork  and  several  other  products  to 
help  keep  domestic  food  prices  In  ttne. 

It  is  hoped  that  prompt  passage  today 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Reaolutian  88  re- 
ported from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  unanimously  only  this  week 
win  help  reduce  ^e  damage  to  the  econ- 
omy of  rural  America  which  has  been 
sharply  aggravated  by  the  war-on-agrt- 
cultnre  policies  and  recommendations  of 
the  Johnson-Freeman  farm  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  adc  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  1276).  expltdnlng  the 
purposes  of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

This  resolution  makes  clear  that  Congreaa 
intends  that  Its  directive  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcnlture  In  section  2  of  the  Agilculttiral 
llarketliig  Agreement  Act  of  1937  aa  amended 
in  1948.  "to  eatabUab  and  main  tain  such  or- 
derly marketing  conditions  for  agrtcnltnral 
ooauaodlttea  in  interstate  comaaeree  aa  will 
eatahllah.  as  the  prioea  to  taimara,  parity 
prloea  *  *  *"  sboiild  be  observed  by  all  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  committee  amendments  are  technical 
and  perfecting. 

TKZ   TAMlt.   INCOMX   SmTATIOlf 

Met  farm  income  In  1965  totaled  $14.1  bU- 
Uon.  about  SI  J  billion  above  1964.  AU  evi- 
dence polnta  to  a  further  Increase  in  farm  In- 
come in  1968. 

The  oommlttee  Is  pieaaed  with  this  uptrend 
and  believes  that  It  should  be  enoouzaged  In 
every  way  possible  to  continue  for  farm  prices 
remain  substantially  below  parity  and  per 
capita  farm  Income  remains  Inequitably  low. 
In  April,  farm  prices  were  80  percent  of 
parity.  On  May  15  they  had  dropped  to  79 
percent  of  parity.  The  latest  available  data 
abow  Uiat  per  capita  farai  Income  la  only 
about  56  percent  of  the  per  capita  mcosne  at 
the  nonf  arm  populatton. 

KKCKNT  Bxcanaivx  ACxaoMs  m  BBasao  to  fabm 


In  aptta  at  ttaa  below-paclty  poaltKin  of 
botik  the  farm  pilea  ratio  and  of  farm  In- 
oome,  actlona  were  recently  taken  by  various 
executive  agencies  of  the  Oovemxneat  In- 
tended to  freeise  or  roll  back  certain  farm 
prices  to  stem  an  Inflation  threat. 

These  steps  were  summarized  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Oouncll  of  Bconomlc  Advisers  In 
an  address  on  April  37,  1906,  when  he  said: 

*****  Fortunately,  we  have  been  aUe  to 
moderate  the  riae  of  aome  farm  prtoea  by 
raleaalng  stocks  acquired  earlier  to  atahlllae 
farm  prlcea  agr^ie^  decline,  and  by  pemUt- 
tlng  or  encouraging  greater  production  of 
some  farm  products.  We  have  ahlfted  pur- 
chase programs  from  Items  In  tight  supply 
to  tboae  where  supplies  are  more  abundant. 
*  *  *  Some  Important  restrictions  have  been 
where  prlcea  ware  rlalng  at  botna  and 
were  available  abroad  In  the  reverae 
vhere  aboomraUy  high  prtcee  abroad 
were  draining  supplies  out  of  our  markets — 
export  controls  may  be  used,  as  recently  they 
were  for  hides."  ^ 

WAMM  rooB  Faicas  akb  bowk 

Any  baUif  that  Improved  farm  priosa  wa 
Inflationary    Is    lUusory.     Such    statementa 


ka:v«  been  baaed  on  the  retail  price  at  food, 
not  the  farm  value  oC  thoae  foods.  They 
hnae  baan  baaed  on  Short-tant  flnctoatlciM, 
gKieially  year-to-year  trat  often  aaoolh-to- 
■tonth.  when  the  longer  term  trend  has  been 
In  the  opposite  direction. 

The  fact  Is  that  over  two  decades  a  decline 
In  the  farm  cost  of  food  has  absorbed.  In  the 
orenil  coet  of  living  and  economic  Indexes, 
substantial  Increaaea  In  other  prices  and 
chaigea. 

Fana  prtoee  today  are  aubstaattally  lower 
than  ao  years  ago. 

The  Bconomlc  Research  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reported  that 
farmers  received  H09  in  1966  for  the  com- 
modities in  the  food  market  basket  which  U 
used  to  measure  consumer  costs  and  price 
spreads.  TTils  was  an  increase  of  f35  over 
1964.  Over  a  longer  term,  however,  this  wu 
a  Bubetantial  decline.  During  the  1947-49 
period  (starting  two  decades  ago)  the  fann 
value  of  maifcet  basket  foods  averaged  %in 
with  a  high  of  $498  In  1948. 

The  farm  return  for  the  market  basket  of 
foods  Is  thus  $59  below  the  1947-49  average 
and  $89  l>elow  the  high  In  1948 — a  15-  to  30- 
percent  decline  and  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  lower  Uvlng  costs  over  a  period  of  two 
decades,  not  matched  in  any  other  sizable 
ssgiiii  lit  of  the  Hatlon's  economy. 

This  decline  In  farm  retune,  and  more, 
has  disappeared  in  higher  marketing,  trans- 
portation, and  proceaalng  charges.  The  re- 
tall  ooet  of  the  market  baaket  foods  Increased 
$S7  during  the  1M7-48  to  1965  period  because 
tlM  duugea  after  the  oommodlttes  left  the 
farmoB'  handa  went  up  from  $487  to  $031. 
or  $146.  As  a  consequence  of  lower  fann 
prices  and  these  higher  marketing  charges, 
the  farmers'  share  of  the  consruner  food 
dollar  dropped  from  49  cents  down  to  only 
89  eente  in  1966. 

This  shift  In  the  composition  of  retail 
food  ooet  is  Ulxistratad  in  another  way: 

According  to  the  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice, the  farm  value  of  foods  bought  by  con- 
sumers in  1947  was  $18.7  billion  and  tbe 
farm-to-retall  marketing  charges  totaled 
$20.7  bllUon. 

In  1965  the  farm  value  ot  food  bon^t  by 
the  SS  percent  larger  number  of  ooaannwrs 
had  increaaed  $5.7  bilBon  or  about  30  per- 
cent over  1847  to  $24.5  bUllon  (aotuaUy  ade- 
clina  on  a  par  capita  basts) .  But  marketing 
charges  had  Increaaed  considerably  more 
than  100  percent,  by  $27.5  billion,  to  a  total 
of  $48.2  biUlon. 
vooD  cotm  AS  A  BHAai  or  DiapoaABi.s  imcokx 

Food  U  sUll  a  bargain,  despite  higher  mar- 
keting and  proceaalng  costs  which  are  at 
least  partly  doe  to  higher  levels  of  food 
preparatlOB, 

■xpendltures  for  food  have  declined  stead- 
ily aa  a  pereantage  of  dlapoaable  Income  from 
8S.7  paroent  of  that  dlapoaable  Income  la 
1947  to  only  18J  percent  in  1965. 

The  decline  In  the  farmer's  share  of  that 
disposable  Incccne  is  even  more  striking. 

About  13  percent  of  our  food  Is  Imported— 
moetly  Items  like  coffee  and  sugar  not  pro- 
duced, or  not  produced  In  sufllclent  quantity 
m  the  United  States.  Total  expenditures  for 
food  from  dlapoaable  inoome  (the  18 J  per- 
eent  mantk>ned  Just  above)  Include  the  cost 
of  theae  Imported  fooda  and  the  marketmg 
ehargea  on  donasatlcaUy  produced  food. 

When  tha  Imparted  food  ooaU  and  do- 
mestic marketing  charges  are  removed,  it  Is 
revealed  that  U.S.  farmers  are  receiving  a  sur- 
prisingly small  share  of  disposable  pereonal 
Ineome  for  producing  moat  of  our  abundance 
of  food. 

In  t»«7,  when  the  retafl  cost  of  ^J°°*^ 
waiaunMii  s  was  25.7  percent  of  dtapoaaUe 
peraonal  inoome,  the  fSra  value  lepnscBted 
11  percent.  By  19«B  «1m  fann  value  of  the 
food  purchased  by  Americans  had  dropped  to 
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by  AmeHooiw 
pertonal  in- 
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11.0 

10.2 

8.8 

6.8 

6.2 

6.8 


During  the  calendar  year  1966  farm  prtcee 

averaged  77  percent  of  piilty.  Had  they 
averaged  100  percent  of  pari^f  the  farm  value 
of  the  food  purchased  by  ()ons\uners  would 
have  equaled  only  about  ei  percent  of  dla- 
poeable  personal  Income. 

With  the  Increase  in  dli[^able  personal 
Income  now  In  fvoapect  fiir  1966,  if  farm 
prices  Increaaed  to  full  pfirtty,  consumers 
would  be  required  to  pay  oit^  about  6J1  per- 
cent of  their  income  fof  farm-produoed 
foods,  less  than  In  any  yea>  since  1956. 

HXGHXX  qOAUTT  PPOIM 

There  is  a  fiuther  little  an>raciated  factor 
Involved  In  the  food  cost  ailJitatlon :  Not  only 
has  the  cost  of  farm-produted  food  dropped 
sharply  as  a  percentage  of  consumers'  dis- 
posable Income  in  the  past  20  years,  the  qual- 
ity of  nutrient  value  of  the  foods  has  in- 
creased markedly. 

Low-coat  potatoaa  and  0(!>eals  an  now  a 
mailer  part  of  the  diet  and  animal  producta 
art  a  substantially  larger  pt  it  than  80  years 
ago.  In  1964  and  1965  conajmera  purchased 
113  aud  207  pounds  of  meat  ijand  potiltry  per 
capita,  over  20  percent  mcffej  ihan  in  1947-49. 

Increased  market  suppllea,  of  beef  in  the 
first  half  of  1966  with  IncrMsed  supplies  of 
poultry  and  pork  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  will  probably  permit  amodeat  further 
Increase  In  1966  In  meats  high  in  proteins 
and  other  dietary  elements  ieksentlal  to  good 
health.  n 

THE  BQUITT   OF   THZ   PMUTT   GOAL 

The  equity  and  relevance  of  the  parity  goal 
for  farm  prtcea  and  farm  inoome,  repeatedly 
•Uted  in  our  agricultural  laws,  is  to  be  ex- 
unlned  carefuDy  later  this  Mear,  foUbwlng  a 
^^•pertment  ot  Agriculturef^port  required 
by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1966,  on  progress 
toward  parity.  [I 

There  may  be  disagreement  at  that  time 
over  the  precise  appllcablll|t{r  of  the  parity 
price  formula,  or  varloua  Pfrity  of  Income 
formula  for  farmen.  Soma]  farm  qwkeaman 
eootend  that  revisions  of  tli4  parity  formula 
*lnce  its  adoptton  have  deM«ased  the  level 
unfairly.  There  may  be  argianent  that  tech- 
^e»l  progreaa  In  agricultiu^  haa  outdated 
the  formula. 

The  Irrefutable  facts  ar4 
bargain;  that  its  real  cost 
with  other  coeU  in  the  eoo 
debt  Is  at  record  levels  and 
Uquldatloiu  ocmtlnue  at  . 
•nnual  rate;  that  agrictUti 
fMlly  in  our  proapertty; 
prices   and    Income   are 


that  food  U  a 

not  gone  up 

ly;  that  farm 

that  farm 

1.000  to  90,000 

has  not  shared 

Improved  farm 

h   needed    and 

4ad  that  the  very 


merited  by  famUy  ftuyers 

•mau  amount  of  d!B|babie  Income  required 
to  achieve  parity  farm^rice*,  which  could  be 
••aiy  absorbed  now,  would,  by  assuring  a 
bejuthy  and  productive  ttha  food  plant, 
*">»•  a  bulwark  of  economic  stability  In 
y*»n  Just  ahead  when  popfUtlon  preeeure 
on  food  capacity  U  incraaali  i 
weat  would  be  abortagei  i-  x«^  ..«„ 
■?toh  might  reault  tram  Uquldatlona  ot  pro- 
ouctlve  capacity  such  aa  thi  Medina  In  dairy 
bwds  and  productton  golni 
•at  Uffle  due  to  low  return  i 
Under  the  drcnmstaneea. 


!r^<nnr  any  agency  Of  OovlBrnmant  to  avoid 
we  provlalooa  of  law  whU*  ^ka  aaotlon  2  of 
Sf.rfi"^*'™^  Adjuatmant  Act  of  18*8.  aa 
™«<ied.  declares  OovenuEint  poUey  to  ba 


on  at  the  prea- 
to  tha  farmers, 
there  can  be  no 


one  ot  "eastetlng  fanners  to  obtain.  Insofar 
aa  practtoable,  parity  prices  for  such  oom- 
modltiea  and  parity  of  income,  and  aaslatlng 
oonsmners  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of 
such  commodities  at  fair  prtcee."  It  Is  a 
passage  of  enacted  law,  among  others,  which 
clearly  reflects  congressional  determination — 
approved  by  the  executive  branch  in  the  Uw- 
maklng  process — that  parity  prices  for  farm- 
ers are  desirable  and  are  fair  to  conaumers 
as  well  as  the  producers.   - 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  with  amendments  on  past  2,  line 
1,  after  the  word  "That",  to  tosert  "it  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that",  and  in  line 
6.  after  the  word  "preventing",  to  Insert 
"or  the  likely  result  of  which  will  be 
to  prevent.":  so  as  to  make  the  concur- 
rent resolution  read: 

Besolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  provision  of  the  Agricult\u*al  Act 
of  1948  shall  be  construed,  aa  Congrees  m- 
tended,  as  applicable  to  all  agenclea  of  Oov- 
emment,  as  well  as  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  that  no  action  be  taken  by  any 
agency  of  Government  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting, or  the  likely  result  of  which  will  be 
to  iM«vent.  the  price  of  an  agricultural  com- 
modity selling  below  parity  from  rlalng  to 
parity. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  amended. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended 
was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Bfr.  PEARSON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  gratitude  and  m>- 
predation  for  the  passage  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  88  which  calls  upon 
not  only  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  but 
also  all  agencies  of  the  Government  to 
take  no  action  in  holding  prices  on  agri- 
cultural commodities  below  parity  or  to 
recommend  a  rise  in  parity  directed  at 
the  inflationary  spiral  we  have  experi- 
enced rec^tly.  The  approximate  one- 
half  of  1  percent  per  month,  or  6  per- 
cent per  year,  has  been  not  only  in  the 
field  of  food  and  fiber,  but  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  has  been  all  across  the 
board. 

Actions  of  the  administration  and  its 
agencies  through  the  power  to  tax.  to  set 
Interest  rates,  to  dump  commodities  of 
CCC  stocks,  or  to  set  export  or  Import 
Impositions — such  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  mentioned 
in  the  case  of  hides — all  of  these  have 
been  selective  actions  in  areas  where  the 
Oovemment  had  the  power  to  act  and  to 
create  great  inequities.  Tills  means  that 
some  Americans  have  been  called  upon 
to  make  sacrifices  which  other  Americans 
have  not  been  called  upon  to  make  in 
the  attempt  to  hold  down  inflaticmary 
pressures. 

I  believe  that  this  resolution — and  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  Congress— is  one 


that  Is  fair  and  one  that  will  achieve  the 
purposes  sought 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  DEFENSE  DE- 
PARTMENT TO  LEND  EQUIPMENT 
TO  THE  12TH  BOY  SCOUTS  JAM- 
BOREE AND  THE  218T  BOY  SCOUTS 
WORU)  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  ask 
unanimous  cqnsent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1242.  H.R.  12270. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LaoxsLATivi  Clkbk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
12270)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide 
transportation  and  other  services  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  connection 
with  the  12th  Boy  Scouts  World  Jam- 
boree and  21st  Boy  Scouts  World  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  th^  United  States  of 
America  in  1967.  and  ror  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  an  amendment  on 
page  2,  after  line  21,  to  strike  out: 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
hereby  authorized,  under  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  to  provide,  without  expense 
to  the  XTnlted  States  Oovemment,  transpor- 
tation from  tha  United  Statea  mUltary  com- 
mands overseas,  and  return,  on  surface  and 
other  transportation  faclllttea  of  the  armed 
aenrlces  for  (1)  those  Boy  Scouts.  Scouters, 
and  officials  certlfled  by  the  National  Council. 
Boy  Soouta  of  America,  as  representing  the 
National  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  at 
the  jamboree  referred  to  in  the  first  section 
of  this  Act;  (2)  thoae  Boy  Scouta  and  leaders 
of  other  nations  whose  associations  are  certi- 
fied by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  as  being 
official  representatives  to  the  world  jamboree 
and  worid  conferanoe;  and  (8)  the  equip- 
ment and  property  of  such  Boy  Scoute. 
Scouters,  and  officials  and  the  property 
loaned  to  the  National  Council,  Boy  Scouta 
of  America,  by  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  pur- 
suant to  this  Act;  to  the  extent  that  such 
transportaUon  will  not  Interfere  with  the 
requirements  of  military  operations. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
Sac.  2.  (a)  Under  regulationa  preacrlbed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Dafenaa  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  furnishing  such  tranaportatlon 
will  not  interfere  with  military  operations, 
the  Secretary  of  Defanaa  la  authoriaed  to 
provide  tran^>ortetlon  without  expense  to 
the  United  Statea  Gtovemment  from  United 
Statea  military  commands  ovsiseas,  and  re- 
turn, on  surface  and  other  tran^>ortatlon 
facUltlee  of  the  aimed  seivlues  for  (1)  thoae 
Boy  Scouta.  Scouters,  and  olBcUla  oartUled  by 
the  National  Council.  Boy  Soouta  of  '^^^r'r*. 
as  repreaantlng  the  National  Council,  Boy 
Soouta  of  America,  at  the  jamboree  referred 
to  in  the  first  aection  of  this  Act;  and  (2) 
the  equipment  and  property  of  such  Boy 
Scouta,  Sooutara,  and  oOlclala  and  the  prop- 
erty loaned  to  tha  National  CounoU,  Boy 
Scouta  of  America,  by  tha  Secretary  of  De- 
fenee  pursuant  to  thla  Act. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
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The  bill  w«s  read  tbe  third  time,  and 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recoro  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1277) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bin. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rboord, 
as  follows: 

FUKFOSE 

Tbls  bUl  would  authorize  tb«  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  lend  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  equipment  and  to  prOTlde  transporta- 
tion and  ottier  aei^luea  In  support  of  the  12th 
Wortd  JambocM  of  Boya  Sooata  to  l»  held  at 
Farragut  State  Park,  Idaho,  in  July  of  19<7, 
and  the  aist  Wosld  Oonference  at  Boy  Scouts 
to  ha  held  la  Saattla.  Waah..  In  Augoat  of 
1967. 

BXPLANATIOX 

The  lath  World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts 
that  ia  scheduled  to  be  conducted  at  Farra- 
gut Park,  Idaho,  In  July  of  next  year  Is  tbe 
llnrt  jamboree  to  be  held  In  the  United 
States,  nearly  100  nations  of  tbe  free  world 
wlU  partldpata  aqd  about  1S.000  scouts  and 
oflhslala  are  expecfld  to  attend. 

The  World  Oodferenoe  of  Soont  Associa- 
tions that  will  follow  tba  jamboree  In  Seat- 
tle, Wash.,  on  August  1-9,  1967,  Will  be  at- 
tended by  about  600  scouts. 

The  Oorernment  traditionally  has  sup- 
ported aeout  eonlereaoes  and  jamboreea  by 
landing  esrtaln  equipment  and  by  provkUng 
oertatn  saivHoa.  Tbe  types  at  equipment  au- 
thorised to  ba  loaned  Include  tents,  oots, 
blankets,  commissary  equipment,  flags,  re- 
ftlgeraton.  and  atmllar  items.  The  Benrlces 
authorlaed  to  be  provided  Included  cammiml- 
catlona,  medical,  engineering,  and  protective 
services. 

If  the  furnishing  of  transportation  wUl 
not  Interfere  with  military  operations,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  authorlad  to 
provide  transiMrtatlon  from  TTJS.  military 
commands  overseas  and  return  on  aircraft 
or  veaMla  of  the  armed  services  for  those  Boy 
Scouts,  BooutexB,  and  oadals  certified  as  rep- 
resenting tbe  National  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  at  the  jamboree  aiul  the 
equipment  and  the  property  of  these  per- 
sons. The  committee  has  hmlted  the  au- 
thorization for  transportation  to  Boy  Scouts 
and  Scout  representatives  of  the  United 
States.  TTie  transportation  authorized  un- 
der these  circumstances  would  be  without 
ezijense  to  the  U.S.  Oovemment. 

T^e  bUl  waives  the  collection  of  fees  for 
visas  for  those  Scouts  and  representatives 
oCBdally  cortlfled  as  representing  other  na- 
tlona  at  the  jamboree  and  world  conference. 

The  National  OouneU  of  the  Bof  Scouts  of 
America  will  be  reqiUred  to  give  bond  for  the 
safe  return  In  good  order  of  the  prcHDerty 
loaned  and  for  the  actual  cost  of  tranqxar- 
tatlon  famished. 


PKDERAL  LAND  BAMg  SYSTEM 
SOfTH  ANNIVERSARY 

ICr.  BREWSTER  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  onanlmoua  conaoii  that  the  Senate 
praeeed  to  the  oonBlderstkm  of  Calendar 
No.  1944.  Senate  Joint  RewHutlon  153. 

The  PBE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resoiutloa  will  be  stated  by  title  fte 
the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

Tbe  iMaaojam  Clboc.  a  ioiiil;  re*- 
ohation  (8Jr.  Ret.  153)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medah  In  eommemoration  of 
the  50th  annlvenary  of  the  Federal 
land  bank  ayatem  In  the  United  States. 

Tlie  FKBEQDOiO  OmCWEL  U  thete 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution? 


Tliere  being  no  objectkxi.  the  Jdnl 
reaolution  was  eonaidesed.  ordered  to  be 
engroeeed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
ttilrd  ttane,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
BJ.  Baa.  lU 

BetotveA  ^  the  atmmtt  CNd  JIOHse  of  Bep- 
ntnUUine*  of  tKe  U*U*A  States  of  Amerlom 
i»  OoMfress  assembied.  That,  In  oommem- 
oratton  at  the  flftle*Ji  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  land  bank  sys- 
tem (which  anniversary  will  be  celebrated  in 
1967),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorised  and  directed  to  strike  and  fur- 
nish to  the  Federal  land  baak  system  not 
mora  than  two  thntisanrt  oommemosatlve 
medals  with  sultabla  ssnhhinia.  devlees.  and 
Inacrlptlona  to  be  determined  by  the  Fedatal 
land  bank  system  subject  to  the  approval  at 
the  Secretary  of  the  TTeasiuy.  The  i««rfau 
Shall  be  made  and  delivered  at  such  times  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Federal  land  bank 
system  In  quaatltlea  of  not  less  than  two 
thooaand,  but  no  mMlal  shall  be  mad*  after 
December  81. 1967.  The  Bfedals  shall  ba  con- 
sidered to  be  national  medals  within  tbe 
meaning  of  section  Mftl  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

Sac.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  furnished 
at  not  leas  than  the  estimated  cost  of  manu- 
facture, including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses;  and 
aeeuitty  sattsfactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
lOnt  shall  be  furnished  to  Indemnify  the 
United  States  for  the  full  payment  of  such 
costs. 

Sac.  8.  The  medals  authorlaed  to  t>e  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such  size 
or  sizes  and  of  such  metals  as  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In 
consultation  with  the  Federal  land  bank 
system. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  eonaent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Racoaa  an  exeerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1278),  ezidalnlnc  tbe  purposes  at 
the  Joint  resolutioo. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pcteted  In  the  RacoRD. 
as  foltows: 


Senate  Joint  Resolutton  168  was  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Pf— aiijii  on  AptU  *,  19e«. 
The  blU  wonlfd  provlda  tat  tba  striking  of 
not  more  than  3,000  BMdals  to  usiiinssixssiii 
the  60th  ajanlvezsary  of  tba  Fadenl  land 
bank  system  In  the  United  SUtes. 

This  joint  resolution  would  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  strike 
and  furnish  these  medals  to  the  Fsdsral  land 
1%e  medaU  would  bear  sult- 
ilavleaB,  and  Insertptlons  to 
bo  datstmlned  by  tha  FMand  land 
aystam  subject  to  the  approval  of  tiM 
tary  of  the  Treasury.  Ko  medal  ahaU  be 
struck  after  December  31,  1067.  and  the 
medala  would  be  national  medals  within  the 
meaning  of  section  3561  of  the  Bevlsed 
Stotntas. 

Tlw  aasdala  would  be  strtiek  at  no  cost  to 
tba  UaUed  Btatss  sinoa  tbe  bill  requires  that 
ascorlty  aatisfarlory  to  the  Diraetur  of  the 
lilnt  ahaU  ba  furnished  to  ladeasnlfy  tbe 
United  SUtas  for  the  full  payment  of  auA 
coats. 

The  bin  provides  that  the  tT»««^^tif  shall  be 
of  su^  siae  and  of  such  metals  as  shall  be 
datsintluad  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
In  eonaaltatlan  with  tba  Federal  land  bank 


WHY  THE  NECESSITY  FOR   MORE 
WORLD  BANK  BONDS? 

Mr.    SYMXNQTOM.    Mr.    Px«aident, 
there  is  much  dlseassion  of  the  mllltarT 

and  diplomatic  problems  current  in  the 


wotM  today,  with  relatively  IltUe  discus- 
sion of  the  equally  important  economic 
problems. 

It  was  my  understancDng  that,  in  the 
Interest  of  our  now  dangerous  balance- 
of-payments  position,  the  Intematlooai 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment— ^World  Bank — ^was  not  going  to 
offer  more  of  its  bonds  in  the  New  York 
market.  But  I  now  read  in  the  press  that 
175  million  more  public  offerings  ot 
World  Bank  25-year  bonds  will  beoffered 
next  June  2g  or  29. 

The  article  says  the  World  Bank  has 
agreed  to  Initially  invest  the  proceeds  in 
TJJS.  Government  agency  obligations  and 
UJ3.  bank  deposits  in  order  to  eliminate 
any  immediate  effect  on  our  oontinuii« 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 

One  has  a  right  to  aalc.  What  is  the 
definition  of  "InltlaDy,"  and  what  is  the 
definition  of  "immediate";  and  if  the 
money  is  not  to  be  used  to  lend  to  other 
countries,  why  are  the  bonds  floated  at 
all— and  especially  at  a  time  when  do- 
mestic demands  on  our  capital  market 
are  unusually  heavy  and  pushing  inter- 
est rates  ever  higher? 

In  this  connection,  I  note  that  only 
yesterday  the  largest  bank  In  the  United 
States  Increased  its  discount  rate  on  po*- 
aonal  loana  by  one-half  percent,  whidi 
actually  is  nearly  1  percent  annually. 

Who  eouM  benefit  from  the  sale  of 
these  bonds  except  the  bankers  who  re- 
ceive their  commissions? 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  most  respected  bankers  of  my 
State.    It  read  in  part: 

We  simply  can  not  continue  the  course  we 
are  following  at  this  time.  Money,  In  my  30 
years  of  banking  has  never  l>een  tighter. 
Some  of  our  Urge  banks  ai«  loaned  up  to 
66%  and  buying  Federal  Funds  to  keep  suM- 
clent  cash  reserves.  All  banks  in  this  srss 
moved  up  to  6%  on  time  'J^ynTt*^.  than  Ibh 
mediately  Increased  mitiimn^  loan  liitstssl 
rates  up  to  7%.  This  aoay  have  a  gensrsl 
effect  of  slowing  loans,  but  at  this  point  no 
Indication.  Many  of  our  eustomeia  ars  essh- 
Ing  savings  bonds  and  going  to  bank  Uats 
deposits  of  5%  or  6^  %  at  Savings  and  Iiosb 
Associations.  This  la  going  to  force  asueh 
higher  T>ond  rates  and  thus  the  cost  of  talgtasr 
government  debt  tinmnriTyg 

With  respect  to  that  last  point.  hlnJicr 
cost  of  Government  debt  f^T*"^"! 
whereas  the  national  debt  has  Increased 
but  moderately  In  recent  yean,  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  for  servicing  that  debt 
has  Just  about  doubled. 

Pertinent  to  the  above  Is  another  press 
headline  of  tbe  acme  day: 

Secretary  of  Treasury  Fowler  AooepU  6380 
Btnion  Debt  Calling.  Aasurlng  Quick  Pas- 
sage of  Bm  To  Uft  limit. 

With  money  so  tight,  all  over  the 
United  States.  It  Is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  wisdom  of  this  planned  further 
borrowing  from  the  American  moncT 
market  so  as  to  inereaae  our  outlays 
abroad. 

Many  peof^  will  not  be  pleased  with 
the  fact  the  loans  ultimately  resultlog 
from  tbe  sale  of  these  bonds  wiU  he 
exempted  from  many  of  tbe  restrain  ts 
on  foreign  inwatmeota  eormHy  laid 
down  by  our  Govenment  to  Ameileaii 
corporatlona. 

With  things  as  they  are.  If  the  money 
from  these  bonds  is  not  to  be  used,  wby 
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Bhould  they  be  sold  at  ll^ls  tbne?  If 
the  funds  are  to  be  placed  in  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment securities,  why  taould  not  the 
orlgiiud  Investors— Insur  emce  compa- 
nies, and  so  forth — invesii  I  direct,  with- 
out having  to  pay  commis  oon  to  under- 
writers. ' 

As  I  have  pcvaented  niny  times  on 
ttie  floor  of  the  Senate  offir  the  past  4 
years,  if  we  do  not  really  i  iee  uit  to  this 
growing  balance-of -paym  ^ts  problem, 
a  reckoning  is  Inevitable;  and  time  is 
getting  shorter. 

If  we  continue  with  this  mounting  un- 
favorable balance  of  paym  epts.  bow  long 
before  tbe  other  countr^s  that  have 
made  tliemaelves  eligible  l|or  paiticlpa- 
tlon  in  the  International  1  Ebnetaiy  Fund 
become  skeptieal  about  ly^lding  dollars 
Instead  of  gold? 


particular 

t  that  low 


j^ear  low  last 


EASTERN  MTTiK  PRODUCERS  CO- 
OPERATIVE ASSOCIA'  [SON  SHOWS 
HOW  SCHOOL  UHK.  CUT  WOULD 
HURT  DAIRY  FARMER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  I  president,  on 
liar  12.  John  C.  York,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Eastern  MUk  jwodueera  Co- 
(^ratlve  Asaodatlan,  tettVled  before  a 
aibcommittee  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Cammittee  in  supjwrt  of  my  bill  to  make 
tbe  school  milk  program  parmaoent  and 
increase  Federal  funding!  jfor  the  pro- 
grtm. 

Part  of  what  he  said 
relevance  ifi  view  of  the 
dairy  income  has  driven  $q  many  dairy 
farmers  into  other  occupal^ns  that  milk 
production  reached  a  26 
month. 

Mr.  York  Indicated  that;  the  producers 
in  his  area  would  suffer  substantial 
losses  if  the  administration  succeeded  in 
cutting  the  program  by  SO  ipercent.  He 
painted  out  that  tbere  eovlU  be  losses  of 
ipIBOxlmately  |4  million  |to  pcxMlucen 
aoplyinK  mUk  under  til  if  Massaehu- 
setts-Rbode  Island  Order  Vo.  1,  $9  mO- 
SoQ  under  the  New  Yois-New  Jersey 
Order  No.  3.  and  $2  miU  ^n  under  tbe 
Delaware  Valley  Order  N»  j  4. 

At  a  time  when  tbe  ml  lie  shortage  is 
,  irowlng  steadily  worse,  it  iseema  to  me 
-'4o  be  very  unwise  to  slasn  dairy  income 
by  TirtusJly  destrosdng  tt^e  school  milk 
program.    I  am  hopeful  tl^it  my  bill  ex- 
tending the  program  win:  be  passed  by 
OongresB  in   ttie  near  f«ture   f<»'  tbe 
,.  health  both  of  the  dairy  industry  and 
Um  Natim'a  acboolcbildn  £ 

I  ask  unanimous  consen  t' to  insert  Mr. 
York's  statement  in  the  wroHi)  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  object! 
inent  was  ordered  to  be 
RfcoKD,  as  follows: 

fcATOCBNT     OF     JOHN     C. 

BtcaxutRT,  Eastesk  MnjE 

owsAtiva  Association,  StSacusx,  N.Y. 

Uy  name  is  John  C.  York,  I  am  the  Execu- 
ttwSecretary  of  Eastern  Mil  t  Producers  Co- 
(Vsntive  AsaodattoB,  lae.,  wImmb 
'ootM  In  Pyiatiuie.  New  TMc.  Tbe  maU- 
te|  addnaa  la  Ktaaa  Boad.  Byraeuaa,  Haw 
Tfl«k,  18«4. 

Our  Aasoclatkm  la  a  mUk  brodneers  bar- 

^mlhg  cooperative  with  a  U  tol  membetahtp 

«  n,000  daHymcn,  irhoae  tknaa  are  aMu- 

»tsd  throughout  the  north^l**-    Th«  "^1* 
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tbe  state- 
ted  In  the 

ExacDTivx 
ODXTCxas  Co- 
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at  our  mamber-Carmea  1m  aoid  In  nx 
araaa  at  that  aeetlast  of  tha  eountiy.  and 
parttealaity  in  tha  Mew  Tork-Naw  Jersey 
market.  Wa  have  a  vital  Interest  In  the 
msitla^iad  operation  o<  the  cfaUdna's  milk 
program,  and  wa  stroai^  anpport  tiia  enaat- 
aaant  at  S.  3021. 

The  President's  budgst.  which  la  now 
pending  in  the  Congress,  proposes  a  reduc- 
tion of  new  obllgatlonal  authority  for  the 
milk  program  from  a  level  of  $109  million 
this  fiscal  year  to  $21  mlinon  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  This  budgetary  cut  in  the  school  milk 
program  could  result  in  losses  to  producers 
of  approximately  $4  million  in  supplying 
milk  tmder  the  Massachusetts-Rhode  island 
Order  No.  1;  a  loas  of  $8  mfUlon  to  producers 
siq>plylng  milk  under  the  New  York-New 
Jensy  Ovdar  Mb.  2;  and  %2  million  to  i»o- 
dueess  supplying  milk  under  the  Dalawaia 
VaUey  Order  No.  4.  Datryasen  cannot  axpa- 
rienoa  any  f  uitbar  oast  prloa  aquaaae.  Tha 
preaent  unCavoraMe  ptloes  to  dairyman  an 
forcing  aubatantlal  raducUoos  In  milk  pro- 
duction and  wide  spread  aoctlona  of  dairy 
farma. 

While  we  reoognlae  that  S.  2021  Is  not  an 
appropriation  bill,  yet  Its  Introduction  haa 
been  occaskmed  by  the  piopoaed  budgetary 
aetlca.  By  the  aame  token,  tha  anactmant 
at  3.  2821  would,  onoa  and  for  all.  satUa  the 
question  of  the  level  of  approprlatkaia  for 
the  children's  milk  program.  S.  2921  would 
authorize  an  appropriation  of  not  less  than 
$110  million  for  fiscal  1967,  not  less  than 
$115  mimon  for  fiscal  1968,  and  $190  mUUcn 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

This  Committee  is  at  eouxae  fully  aware 
of  the  proposed  budgetary  action,  and  of  the 
atorm  of  protest  and  angiilsh  which  the 
psopoaed  cut  hak  angandiarad  not  only 
among  dairy  farmers,  but  even  mora  ao 
among  school  officials,  schoolchildren,  and 
citizens  from  every  walk  of  life.  The  pages 
of  the  CoNGBKssiONAL  RxcoRD  scho  the  voices 
which  have  been  raised  in  every  comer  of 
the  land. 

UWt  producara  aupplylng  tha  New  York 
City  area  have  had  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  experience  with  the  Federally-sponsored 
children's  milk  program.  A  program  of  this 
type  waa  flxat  Introdnoed  in  New  York  City 
In  lOM  and  waa  known  aa  ttie  "School  MUk 
FragEam**.  and  Bkore  popularly,  am  the  "Penny 
Milk  Program".  CbUdnn  In  schools  paid 
one  cent  for  a  half -pint  of  milk.  The  Federal 
payment  whfadi  made  tliia  poaalble.  came 
from  funds  appropilated  by  Section  38. 

From  New  Totic  City  tbe  program  apiead 
to  other  sections  of  tha  country  but  It  was 
suspended  during  the  period  of  World  War 

n. 

The  Children's  Milk  Program  now  In  oper- 
ation vras  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1954.  Through  this  enactment,  tha  Con- 
gress gave  permanence  to  the  plan.  To  dis- 
tinguish this  program  from  the  earlier  1040 
pragnas.  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gave 
It  the  name  of  "Special  Milk  Program". 

The  Importance  which  tbe  Congress  placed 
on  Federal  assistance  to  Increasing  the  con- 
sumption of  milk  by  chUdren  at  school  sge 
is  indleated  in  tta  declaratton  of  policy  la 
tbe  Agricultural  Act  of  19M.  "Hie  Oongraas 
stated:  "The  production  and  use  of  abun- 
dant supplies  of  high  quality  milk  and  dairy 
products  are  nssentlal  to  tbe  health  and 
general  welfare  of  the  Nation". 

Tbe  Agricultural  Act  of  19M  provided  that 
the  children^  milk  program  be  financed 
from  funds  of  the  Oommodtty  Credit  Ootpo- 
ratlan.  This  waa  cbaaaed  by  the  Agrteul- 
tural  Act  of  1901.  which  provided  that  tbe 
program  be  financed  by  regular  appropria- 
tiona.  and  aatborlaad  tlie  appcopriatlon  of 
"sueb  auma  aa  may  be  neoeassay  to  enable 
tbe  eeeretary  of  Agriculture  ...  to  anooar- 
^M  iTr>nsiiraptioii  of  fluid  "'^^^  by  children 
in  the  United  Statea." 


Aside  from  thla  Ustwloal  background, 
there  are  a  few  facta  whldi  we  fetf  need  re- 
wnphaaWng  for  the  reeoid: 

(1)  For  the  calendar  year  1965,  tbe  eatl- 
mated  dlstdbutloa  of  aallk  under  tbe  ^Motal 
School  MUk  ftegram  waa  S.QOS  mlUloa  half- 
pints.  XUe  U  equivalent  to  1.86  bllUoa 
pounds  of  milk. 

<2)  Tbe  total  ^"""""r^'ftfi  of  fluid  milk  In 
the  United  Statea  for  1966  la  eatlmated  at  60 
billion  pounds. 

(3)  On  that  basis,  the  schxx>l  milk  dis- 
tribution represents  2.8  percent  of  tbe  total. 

(4)  The  average  VA.  priee  for  JaniMry 
1066  for  milk  for  fluid  consumption  is  wtl- 
mated  at  $6.87  per  hundredweight.  The 
average  price  of  milk  for  maniifactuHng 
grades  waa  $8.58  per  hundredweight.  The 
difference  was  $1.99.  This  difference  of  $1.99 
represents  the  loss  to  dairy  farmers  when 
mnk  Is  shifted  from  fhdd  eonsumptlon  to 
manufacturing  ussa. 

(6>  Ualeas  the  mUk  piu^mm  Is  eoatlnued 
on  the  extsttng  beats,  the  loas  In  liMeaae  to 
dairy  fanners  would  aanmiat  to  apfvoxl- 
mately  $26  million. 

<6)  None  of  tbe  computations  above  make 
any  allowance  for  the  possibility  that  some 
school  children,  when  denied  milk  at  Oov- 
ernment  sutwidleed  prteea.  would  dilnk  mUk 
boiight  at  regular  prteea. 

(7)  About  37  aollllon  children  axe  snroUed 
In  schools  and  Institutions  where  the  special 
milk  program  Is  in  operation. 

In  spite  of  all  tbe  talk  about  a  ahortage 
of  dairy  products  this  year,  the  fact  Is  that 
the  contrary  is  true,  and  that  before  the  year 
is  out,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  wlU  then  flad  It  Becemwy  to 
enter  tbe  market  end  bay  up  the  suiplua 
consisting  o(  Cheddar  ahseae. 
aklm  milk  powder — under  tbe 
program. 

Purchases  of  dairy  products  by  tbe  Dqiart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  during  1966  under  the 
support  program,  amounted  to,  on  a  milk  fat 
basis,  5.6  percent  of  total  production,  and, 
on  a  soUds-Bot-fat  basis,  10.8  percent. 

TMal  milk  production  la  tlie  United  States 
this  year  Is  expected  to  be  only  2  percent 
below  1965.  Accordingly,  tbe  surplus  which 
the  DeperUnent  of  Agrlooltare  will  have  to 
buy  under  the  prlee  auppert  program  wlU 
stUl  be  aromd  3  percent  of  production,  on  a 
milk  fat  basis,  aaci  9  pero«it  on  a  soUds-not- 
fat  basis. 

The  oanetusioa  to  be  drawn  from  this  Is 
that  any  reduction  In  tba  oonaumptlon  of 
fluid  milk  by  school  children  will  lead  even- 
tualty  to  higher  purcfaasee  of  manufactured 
dairy  pvodoets,  at  a  eoet  of  about  $tJW  per 
hundredweight  of  milk  equtvalent.  Acomd- 
Ingly,  tbe  government  may  gala  vary  tttOe 
by  cutting  back  on  the  chUdren's  milk  pro- 
gram. 

For  the  dairy  Industry,  however,  the  reduc- 
tion In  the  scale  of  operation  of  the  Chil- 
dren's milk  program  win  prove  to  be  an 
uneeitllng  factor  in  tbe  fluid  marketa.  Tbe 
Department  of  Agriculture  itself  has  In  the 
past  given  voice  to  this  factor.  In  a  publica- 
tion Issued  in  Jtme,  1966,  entitled  "Milk 
and  MUk  ProdiKts  in  the  Nation's  Schools", 
the  wrttsn  said:  "Tbe  markettng  of  tncreaa- 
Ing  quantities  of  milk  through  schools  has 
contributed  to  stabilization  of  the  fluid  milk 
market  during  the  past  decade  .  .  .  The  fluid 
whole  milk  consxmied  during  1962  in  aU 
schools,  public  and  private,  at  noon  or 
other  times,  was  valued  at  $312  million". 

As  a  final  word,  we  call  the  Commlttee'a 
attentloa  to  the  teUowiag  efeatement  made 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  fteeman  on 
June  1,  1965.  on  tbe  occasion  of  tbe  begln- 
nliv  og  tiM  montb  of  Juae  as  Datiy  Montb: 
"Tbe  Special  MUk  Prcpaai  is  another  In- 
ataace  of  eKpandkng  a  auaket  for  milk  by 
pricing  It  ^j***'"  the  »^"g*  of  most  ehUdren. 
Over  8  billion  half -pints  of  milk  ^  will  have 
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hmn  — TTid  undar  tlUa  progrmm  by  Um  eloM 
at  tha  euRvnt  aehool  jmr  •  •  •  yst,  fooil 
M  th«  Khool  reoortto  ar*.  tlity  an  not  good 
vaaagh." 

Tw.  tti«7  wan  not  and  aro  not  good 
enoui^.  Tliat  la  vliy  «« tavor  tha  anaotmant 
of  8.  aB31,  and  nrga  that  thla  Commlttaa  ra- 
port  tha  bill  out  f aTorably. 

I  ahoold  Uka  to  thank  yoo,  Mr.  Ohalnnan, 
for  pennlttlng  ma  to  coma  hara  and  aipraaa 
our  TlawB. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MIUTARY  PROCDRE- 
MXNT 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
Houie  of  Repreaentatlvee  to  the  bill  (S. 
2950)  to  authorize  approprlatlonB  dur- 
Inc  the  flaeal  year  1967  for  procurement 
of  idroraft,  mlBwIlew.  naval  veeaels.  and 
tracked  combat  Tehleles.  and  reeeareh. 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  ttie 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
whkh  were,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enactln8  clause  and  insert: 

TTttm  1 — raocuizMSMT 

Bae.  101.  Fonda  ara  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  flaeal  year  1907 
for  the  uae  of  the  Aimed  Foreea  of  the  TTnlted 
Btatee  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mlaeUea, 
naval  vaaaala.  and  tracked  combat  vehldea, 
aa  authorlaad  by  law.  In  amounts  aa  toUowa: 

AircTutt 
For  ahroraft:  for  the  Army,  •813,400,000; 
for  Vb»  Navy  and  the  Marine  Oorpa,  •1.441.- 
900.000,  ol  which  amount  090,000,000  la  au- 
thorlaad only  for  additional  aircraft  and 


eleetroDle  equipment  to  be  uaed  for  ex- 
panded airborne  tdavlsloa  tranamlaalop 
capabUlttea;  for  the  Air  Pcroe,  •4,007,500.000, 
or  which  amount  •65,000,000  U  authorlMd 
only  for  procurement  of,  or  for  '"■*"«-^«"«"g 
a  production  capability  for,  the  F-ia  aircraft, 
and  •51,900,000  U  authorlaed  only  for  the 
procurement  al  OZ-a  aircraft. 

jrisXte* 
For  mlaallea:  for  the  Army,  8610.000.000,  of 
which  amount  •16S,600XK)0  U  authorised  only 
for  preproduotlon  aetlvltlee  for  the  Nlke-X 
antlballlstte  mlaaUa  ayatem;  for  the  Navy, 
•807,700,000;  for  the  Marine  Ciorpe,  •17.700.- 
000;  for  the  Air  Force,  •1,188,600,000. 

Naval  vcMete 
For  naval  veaaela:  for  the  Mavy,  •137B,- 
100.000.  of  which  amount  •197.800.000  to  au- 
thorlaed only  for  the  oonatructton  of  a  nu- 
clear powered  guided  mlaaUe  frigate,  and 
there  to  hereby  authorlaed  to  be  inpproprlated 
during  ftocal  year  1807  •180.800,000  only  for 
the  construction  at  the  nuclear  power  guided 
mlealle  frigate  for  which  funds  were  author- 
ised under  Public  Iaw  80-87.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provlslona  of  any  other  law,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shall  proceed  with  the  design,  engi- 
neering, and  construction  of  the  two  nuclear 
powered  guided  missile  frigates  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

rrocfcetf  combat  vthielea 
For    tracked    combat    vehicles:    for    the 
Army,  8860,900,000:  for  the  Marine  Corps, 
•8.700,000. 


SUtes  for  research,  development,  teat,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorised  by  Uw.  In  amounu 
as  follows: 

For  the  Army.  •1,681,700,000,  of  which 
amount  •431,400.000  to  authorized  only  for 
continued  reeeareh.  develc^mient,  test,  and 
evaluation,  and  reeeareh,  development,  and 
teete  reUted  to  preproductlon  acttvlUes  oa 
the  Nlka  Z  antlballtotle  mtooUe  system; 

For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marlot 
Corpa),  •1,801300.000,  of  which  amoxint  •36,. 
800,000  to  authorlaed  only  for  the  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  of  the 
medium-range  guided  mtosUe  Condor  sad 
•8,800.000  to  authorised  only  tat  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  related  to 
the  deep  submergence  program,  giving  due 
regard  In  aU  such  research  programs  to  bene, 
ate  which  may  accrue  therefrom  to  the 
American  merchant  marine: 

For  the  Air  Force,  88,291,600.000.  of  which 
amount  •22300,000  to  authorlaed  only  for  re< 
search  and  development  related  to  the  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  aircraft  and  •330.> 
000.000  to  authorised  only  for  research  and 
development  related  to  the  manned  orbiting 
laboratory;  and 

For  Defense  Agendea,  8459.060,000. 

Ssc.  909.  There  to  hereby  authorised  to 
be  approprtoted  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fenee  during  fiscal  year  1907  for  use  as  an 
emergency  fund  for  reeeareh,  develc^ment, 
test,  and  evaluation  or  procurement  or  prO' 
duetloo  reUted  thereto,  •195,000300. 


rmx  n — ixsbsbch.  nsirxLontKMT.  tkst.  and 

BVALUATIOIf 

Sac.  901.  Funds  are  hereby  authorised. to 
be  approprtoted  during  the  fiscal  year  1067 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 

"Committioned  officert 


nrm  m — tat  o 

Sec.  301.  Section  908(a)  of  Utle  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  amended  to  read  as  followi: 

"(a)  The  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  wlthto 
each  pay  grade  are  set  forth  In  the  following 
tablea: 


"Pay  grade 

Teen  of  MTTloe  eompated  nnder  eeetton  306 

3erlaM 

Overs 

Over^ 

Ov«r4 

Over  6 

Over  8 

Over  10 

0verl3 

Over  14 

Over  18 

OverlJ 

Ov«30 

Over  22 

Over  36 

OvwM 

O-lOi 

0.8 

0-8 

0-7 

O-^ 

OA 
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Ssc.  302.  NotwithBtandlQ^  any  other  pro- 
Tlalon  of  law,  a  member  or  fnrynfr  mgnnHnr  of 
a  uniformed  aervice  who  lnlt^Uy  yu>rnm»^  en- 


titled to  retired  pay  or  ret 
eSecUve  date  of  thto  title  j 
have  that  pay  computed 
basic  pay  prescribed  by 
this  title. 
Sac.  303.  The  provisions 


xei  pay  on  the 
be  entitled  to 
Ibg  the  rates  of 

first  section  of 

i 

t>t  thto  UUe  be- 


come effective  on  July  1. 1964^ 

TRLB  IV — WBATOMS   (SrSmCB 

Ssc.  401.  Section  19S(c)  o^  {title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  hereby  ametMed  by  adding 
thefoUowlag:  j 

"However,  notwtthstandln  [  any  other  pro- 
vMon  of  thto  Act  or  any  ott  er  taw.  the  Sec- 
letary  of  Defense  ehall  not  <  wect  or  approve 
a  pten  to  Initiate  or  effect  i  ^betanttol  le- 
doetlon  or  eltmtnatlon  of  a  major  weapons 
fyrtem  until  the  Secretary  bf  Defense  has 
reported  all  the  pet«lnent  dtlkUs  of  the  pro- 
poeed  action  to  th*  Oongrei  i  at  the  United 
States  while  the  Congress  to  m  session.  The 
Congrees  ahall  within  nlnet]  Idays  thereafter 
idvlae  the  Secretary  of  Dele  Ofte  through  the 
Oommlttees  on  Armed  Servlt  os  of  the  Senate 
end  Rouse  of  Repreeentatlv^s,  respectively, 
ol  the  recommendations  of  these  Committees 
CO  the  propoeed  action." 

And  to  amend  the  title<  fo  as  to  xead: 
"An  Act  to  authorize  im»<kiTiation8  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ItMTT  fot  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles.  nav8i  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles.  Bud  research, 
development,  test,  and  evs  aiaUon  for  the 
Anned  Itorces.  and  to  ncAintaln  parity 
between  military  and  cKJtpan  pay.  ai^ 
tor  other  purposes." 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr. 

emphastae  that  this  ts  a  _^ . 

«8tton  bm,  not  an  appitipi'iatlcni  bilL    it 


lent,  let  me 
Itary  authorl- 


I,  ships.  4uid 

.t  the  Senate 

Its.  ask 

f.andiaiat 

eonferees. 


Is  one  for  mUltaiy  Imrd 
related  matteia. 

Ur.  President.  I  move 
decree  to  the  Houae  a. 
for  a  oonf  eroioe  with  the 
toe  Chair  appoint  the  Set 

TTje  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Russxu. 
rt  Georgia,  Mr.  STBnns.  1 1  r.  STunrcTov, 
Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  8u.ram  i  all,  and  Mrs. 
wnxH  the  con/erees  on  t  te  part  of  the 
Senate.  ' 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.Pr#dent.Ithank 
toeChalr, 


lO  PRINT  ADOrnOR 
HEARINOS  ON  SI 
FOREIDN  ASSISTANi 
NAM  FOR  FISCAL  li 


Tlie  FRESIDINa  Omtm: 
rare  the  Senate  the  amei. 
Honae  of  Reajresentatlv^ 
current  resolutiaa    (S.  < 
"i^iiartiiBg  the  pclntinc 
Mpte  of  hearlnss  on 


NAjC 

suira 


COPIES  OF 

L£MENTAL 
FOR  VIET- 


•PTt^TER 


laid  be- 

liidment  of  the 

^  to  the  oon- 

<pcn.  ResL   *n) 

Df  additional 

for- 


sop  pdemental 


elgn  assistance  for  Vietnam  for  flaeal 
1968.  which  was.  In  Une  S,  strike  out 
"fourteen",  and  Insert  "four". 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  moVe  that  the  Senate  dls- 
a^ee  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  ^«d 
request  a  oonferenoe  with  the  House 
thereoD.  and  that  the  C3iair  appoint  the 
coDteret*  on  the  part  at  the  Senate. 

Tbc  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presidins  Offleer  appobited  Mr.  Jokban 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  HiTBrw,  and  Mr. 
CuHTis  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
HEARINGS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  Md  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  90)  to 
authorize  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  hearings,  which  was.  in  lines  3  and 
4.  strike  out  "two  tfaoiaand  five  hon- 
dred."  and  insert  "one  thousand". 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  dis- 
agree to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  Hou^ 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  *piM>int  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motlasi  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presldtng  OAoer  appointed  Mr.  Jokoan 
rtf  N<xth  Carolina,  Mr.  Hatdzn.  and  Mr. 
Cmtmi  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


AAU-NCAA  JURISDICTIONAL 
DISPUTE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
word  was  received  that  Jim  Ryun  i^nt^ 
the  other  athletes  would  be  permitted  to 
participate  In  the  nationaJ  AAU  outdoor 
track  and  field  riiamplnnwhlra  in  New 
York,  wtiich  is  the  qoaUfiring  meet  for 
our  competition  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  Los  Angeles  next  mraith,  I  was,  of 
course,  along  wiUi  many  ottier  people, 
very  much  satisfied. 

For  more  than  a  year  now,  I  hav« 
worked  a*  a  member  of  the  dmmieree 
Committee  seeking  a  settlement  to  the 
dispute  between  the  AAU  aoKkthe  U.S. 
Track  and  Fldd  Federation.  Anaitltra- 
tlon  board  had  been  established  by  a 
Senate  resolution  and  I  was  most  dis- 
turbed to  find  that  petty,  aiWtraiy 
lurlsdlcdonal  disputes  between  «<t>'iftif 
goveznlng  bodies  could  Jeopardice  *»«< 
penalize  students,  the  institutions  they 
atttend.  and  oar  national  prestige  In  Inter- 
nattenalvorts  events.  So  It  is  good  that 
Jim  Ryun  will  be  permitted  to  run,  but  I 


am  eoncemed  that  this  diapute  took 
place. 

This  has  been  cleared  op  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  It  Is  my  how  that  the  <<iT"t* 
win  not  occur  again,  that  a  xcataonaUe 
and  a  fair  agreement  can  be  reached  be- 
tween the  governing  bodies  at  the  AAD 
and  the  NCAA. 

However,  if  this  eannot  be,  then.  Mr. 
Prerident.  I  riiaU  Be^  legislation  at  some 
ftiture  date,  In  the  Coanmerce  Commit- 
tee or  otherwise,  to  bring  this  dispute  to 
an  end. 


OOMMENCEMBNT       ADDRESS       AT 
YE8HIVA  UNIVEKSTTT  BY  SEliIA- 
TOR  MANSFISZA  OF  MCmTAMA 
Mr.     AIKEN.    Mr.    President,     this 
morning  ttie  majority  leader  of  this  body 
[Mr.   MAHsmu)]    delivered   the   com- 
mencement address  at  Yeshiva  Univer- 
sity at  New  York  aty.  N.Y. 

The  text  at  this  addreu  relates  to 
the  attoatton  that  now  exlstB  tn  south- 
east Asia.  I  am  not  sure  that  everybody 
win  be  happy  with  the  ezpres8ian8  of  our 
majority  leader,  because  they  are  so 
factual  and  challenging,  as  is  his  usual 
manner,  but  I  think  they  should  be  more 
widely  read  than  thqr  might  otherwise 
be.  and  thereforcl  ask  unanlmoas  oon- 
sent  thait  the  address  oC  Senator  Maws- 
rtmut,  given  this  morning,  be  printed  In 
the  RscoKB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prlxUed  in  the  Raooso 
as  follows: 

Vtenraac  um  CHma:  Tta  Srabow  or  Was — 
TBI  SvBarAwcs  or  Pbsob 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  share  **>*' 
day  with  the  Class  of  1008.  Tar  the  most 
part,  you  are  among  the  last  to  have  been 
bom  during  World  War  H.  Hence,  you  are 
among  the  first  to  ha-ve  received  t^  pledge 
of  peace  of  the  United  Katlona  m  1945. 
Tnxe  preamble  to  the  Charter,  you  wm  recall, 
contains  this  solemn  statement  of  purpose: 
"To  save  succeedtng  generation^  from  the 
scourge  of  war." 

T%e  pledge  has  stood  for  twenty-one  years. 
Oommencement  addreaaes  thto  year  might 
well  ponder  Uie  adequacy  at  Its  fuuuiment. 
It  to  a  fltttog  theme  for  graduattng  classes. ' 
not  only  In  the  United  States,  bat  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  China,  Britain,  and  Otoewhere. 

The  Class  of  1986  has  been  wltnsaa.  since 
birth,  not  to  a  growing  peace  In  the  world, 
but  to  a  procession  of  crises  and  conflicts. 
Thto  class  has  come  to  maturity  In  an  at- 
moqihere  which  for  two  decades  has  been 
heavy  with  war  and  the  Utreat  of  war.  Thto 
tHrnm  graduates  directly  Into  the  face  at  the 
bitter  war  tn  Viet  Itan. 

Tet  ttM  worda  remain:  *To  aava  succeeding 
geuei atioBa  frm  the  suuuigs  of  war.** 

The  detonatton  of  the  first  atomic  bomb 
gave  to  these  words  a  great  fervor  tn  1848. 
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The  pladge  U  •ven  more  oompeUinc  two 
dacadM  l»t«r.  TodAjr.  nuclear  mnpaxiM. 
tHouauida  of  times  more  powerful,  ere 
atocked  In  the  areeniOa  not  only  of  the  United 
Statea,  but  of  the  SoTlet  Union,  the  United 
Kingdom.  Wnixc*  and.  perhape  now,  China. 

At  thla  moment  In  time,  peace  la  more 
than  an  Ideal  and  a  hope.  It  la  a  unlveraal 
and  urgent  human  neceealty. 

The  problem  of  peace  U  the  great  praoocu- 
pation  of  the  Preatdant  and  of  the  Senate. 
It  la  a  problem,  unfortunate ]r,  which  growa 
more,  not  leaa,  difficult  with  each  r*"*"! 
day.  Indeed,  with  req>eet  to  Viet  Mam.  we 
have  yet.  after  axtraordlnary  efforta.  to  beg^ 
to  derlae  a  formula  for  the  reeolutlon  of  the 
oonfUet. 

During  the  paa*  year,  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  end  the  war  by  waging  more  war 
and  It  baa  not  aucceeded.  For  a  time,  the 
effort  waa  made  to  end  the  war  by  waging 
laaa  war  and  that,  too.  did  not  auooeed.  Hm 
Prealdent  haa  puraued  negotiations  in  pub- 
lic He  haa  eearehed  for  th«n  In  prlTate. 
Be  baa  aought  a  ooofarace  on  peace  on 
every  highway  and  by-way  of  International 
diplomacy. 

But  peace  remalna  elualve.  The  end  of  the 
war  In  Viet  Nam  la  not  In  eight.  The  quee- 
tlon  of  Viet  Nam  contlnuea  to  ~>«""7*i"it  our 
moat  peraeverlng  thought.  It  oonUnuee  to 
demand  a  moet  honeat,  restrained  and 
thorough  public  '♦ItnietlTm 

We  own  an  unremitting  aeareh  for  a  peace- 
ful aolutton  in  Viet  Nam  to  the  young  Ameri- 
cana who  have  gone  and  who  will  go  to  that 
tortured  land.  We  owe  it  to  the  Vletnameee 
pw>pla  who  have  suffered  from  the  war  In 
great  multltudee  and  beyond  «'««^«»'ing  we 
owe  It  to  our  Individual  conadencea  ^^d  to 
the  ooUsotlve  conadenoe  of  the  nation. 

Therefore.  I  addraaa  your  attention,  today, 
terthe  problem  of  peace  in  Viet  Nam.  I  aak 
you  to  oonalder  thU  problem  In  the  context 
of  the  Umbo  In  which,  for  more  than  a  dec- 
ade and  a  half,  have  repoaed  the  relatloDa 
between  China  and  the  United  Statee.  Tlie 
two  queatlona — ^peace  In  Viet  Nam  and  peace 
with  Chlnar— are  very  eloeely  InterreUted.  U 
not.  Indeed.  Inaepaimble. 

In  a  direct  mlUtary  aenae.  It  U  true  that 
China  la  not  preaently  Involved  In  Viet  Nam. 
We  have,  in  fact,  bent  every  effort  to  aaauie 
the  Chlnaaa  that  we  mean  them  no  hann  and 
that  we  have  no  deelre  to  ehare  thla  conflict 
In  Viet  Nam  with  them.  We  have.  In  short, 
eought  to  avoid  military  engagement  with 
China  and.  except  In  accident,  ao  far  have 
avoided  it. 

Nevertheleaa,  China  la  Involved  In  Viet 
Nam.  Chlneee  participation  la  largrty  m- 
dlreot.  but  It  la  nevertheleaa  a  real  participa- 
tion. It  takee  the  form  of  encouragement 
of  Hanoi  and  the  National  liberation  Front 
in  the  aouth.  It  indudee  the  supply  of  war 
materials  which  are  iieed  agalnat  Americana 
and  other  supporting  assistance. 

There  la  alao  already  an  element  of  direct 
Chlneee  parUdpatton  In  Viet  Nam.  Large 
Chlneee  Ubor  battallona  are  at  work  along 
the  overland  routea  which  come  Into  North 
Viet  Nam  from  China.  Aiii^/.y.|T  have  been 
shot  at  and  shot  down  by  China,  aa  the  war 
In  the  air  over  North  Viet  Nam  haa  aUrted 
the  Chlneee  barders.  That  is  the  eort  of  In- 
volvement which  already  prevails.  There  Is 
every  probability,  moreover,  that  the  longer 
the  war  goes  on.  the  greater  wlU  become  the 
extent  of  Chlneee  partlolpaUon.  Aa  time 
goee  on,  an  escalating  war  tends  to  take  on 
Ite  own  relentleoaneea.  One-by-one  the 
hatchaa  of  avoidance  ahut  down  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

If  the  Chlneee  are  linked  ever  more  tlghUy 
to  the  continuance  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nkm, 
It  aeema  to  me  that  they  are  alao  tied  In- 
•xtrlcably  to  the  queatlon  of  peace  In  that 
nation  and  In  Aala  aa  a  whole.  I  ahali  oon- 
alder thoee  matten,  however.  Utar  In  my 
wnarka.  Let  me  turn,  first,  to  the  Inner 
ftUImm  al  Vtot  Mam. 


Bvente  of  the  past  few  weeka  lend  to  the 
war  an  air  of  bewildering  ambiguity.  It  la 
not  surprising  that  they  engender  a  great 
deal  of  oonfuelop  and  uncertainty  in  thla 
nation. 

We  are  engaged  In  war  against  the  North 
Vletnameee,  the  Viet  Cong,  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  the  south.  But  the  ele- 
ments of  leadership  in  South  Viet  Nam  who 
have  the  greateet  stake  in  that  effort  are 
engaged  In  a  quaal-war  amongst  themaelvee. 
Tills  Inner  conflict  has  produced  preesuiee 
for  Instability  In  the  south  which  have  little 
to  do  with  the  war  In  which  we  are  engaged. 
In  the  light  of  these  pressures,  It  is  un- 
realistic to  describe  the  situation  In  South 
Viet  Nam  in  a  clear-cut  ideological  context. 
It  has  never  been,  in  fact,  that  kind  of 
simple  situation. 

To  view  the  conflict  as  wholly  one  of  an 
aggreeslon  of  the  north  against  the  south 
also  doee  not  do  adequate  Justice  to  the 
perplexing  reaUUes  of  Viet  Nam.  The  war 
Is  more  than  a  clash  between  two  nations  or 
hostile  strangers.  It  is  also  a  rending  of 
long  associated  culturee,  north,  central  and 
south,  which  conUln  relatives,  friends  and 
enemies  for  whom  the  17th  parallel  is  a  di- 
vision of  dubious  slgnlflcance  and  durability. 

It  Is  Uluatratlve.  In  thla  connection,  to 
note  that  the  leader  of  North  Viet  Nam.  Ho 
Chi  Minh,  waa  bom  much  farther  south  In 
Viet  Nam  than  the  present  leader  of  South 
Viet  Nam,  General  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  the  communlat,  was  educated  exten- 
sively In  what  Is  now  antl-communlst  South 
Viet  Nam.  while  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  the  antl- 
communut,  received  his  training  In  what  Is 
now  communist  North  Viet  Nam.  And  If 
that  leavee  you  confused,  think  for  a  moment 
what  It  must  do  to  the  Vletnameee  people 
who  must  live  with  the  oonfuslon. 

What  I  am  suggesting  by  this  digression 
Is  that  while  Viet  Nam  may  be  two  Houses 
In  conflict,  It  Is  at  the  same  time  one  House 
not  only  divided,  but  also  united  in  many 
ways.  What  I  am  suggesting,  too,  is  that 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks  represent  the 
surfacing  c^  but  a  few  of  the  complex  diffi- 
culties of  the  Vletnameee  sltiutlon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  theee  difficulties  have 
grown  more  Intractable  and  the  solutions 
more  difficult  since  the  tragic  assaaslnaUon  of 
Prealdent  Ngo  Olnh  Diem  In  1968.  Coup  haa 
followed  coup  until  the  count  haa  been  lost. 
In  the  prooees.  the  leadership  of  South  Viet 
Nam  has  been  sundered  and  weakened,  the 
rivalries  have  grown,  the  mutual  antipathlee 
have  Increased.  And,  In  the  process,  the 
Vietnamese  people  have  suffered  greatly  In 
consequence  of  these  developments  aa  well 
as  from  the  war. 

In  all  franknees.  ao,  too,  haa  this  nation 
suffered  from  theee  developments.  The  In- 
stability amongst  the  South  Vletnameee 
leaders  has  meant  a  steady  Increase  In  our 
Involvement  In  Viet  Nam,  and  especially  our 
military  role.  There  is  no  queatlon  that  the 
Armed  Servlcea  of  the  XTnlted  Statee  have 
provided  a  growing  margin  of  power  without 
which  a  Republic  of  Viet  Mam  could  not  have 
aurvlved.  To  them  haa  fallen  the  taak  of 
ailing  the  defenalve  gap  left  by  the  growing 
atralna  on  the  South  Vletnameas  authorltlea. 
On  them  has  fallen  the  principal  burden  of 
meeting  the  Increased  military  pressures  from 
the  north.  Theee  tasks  which  have  been  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  nation's  poUdes  have 
been  dlaoharged  with  great  dedloatton  and 
*t  great  paraonal  sacrifice. 

The  Increase  In  the  American  effort  In 
Viet  Nam  haa  been  and  will  contlnxie  to  be 
vuy  coaUy.  During  the  paat  year  and  a  half, 
our  ground  forcea  commitment  haa  grown 
from  about  25,000  to  267,000.  By  year'a  end. 
thla  figure  will  be  much  higher.  The  deploy- 
ment of  American  naval  and  air  power  haa 
been  of  a  very  great  magnitude.  It  has 
brought  to  bear  on  Viet  Nam  the  Impact  of 
tens  of  thmisanda  of  additional  highly  trained 
men  who  have  nnleaebed  a  level  of  deatrae- 
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ttve  power  wfaldi  may  approach  or  even  na. 
paaa  that  which  was  set  looee  during  th« 
Korean  war. 

At  the  beginning  of  IMS,  the  United  sutcs 
foroea  were  Incurring  cawialtlea  at  the  rau 
of  about  6  per  week.  Now,  upwards  of  eon 
Americans  are  killed  and  wounded  each  week 
For  the  past  five  or  sU  weeks  in  succession, 
the  casualty  rate  for  Americana  has  surpassed 
that  of  the  South  Vietnamese  armed  forcea 

In  monetary  terms,  the  current  cost  of 
Viet  Nam  to  the  United  States  haa  been  esu- 
mated  at  an  annual  rate  In  the  ndghborhood 
of  $13  bllUon  and  la  continuing  to  rise  la 
early  1866,  the  coeta  were  perhape  $l  or  ta 
billion. 

I  wish  that  I  could  teU  you  that  this  power> 
fiU  injection  of  American  resources  had 
-brought  the  war  nearer  to  a  conclusion.  But 
I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  outset 
of  my  remarks,  the  end  of  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam  is  not  in  sight. 

It  has  been  suggested  of  late — ^perhaps  is- 
ferred  is  more  accm^te — that  the  war  can 
be  ended  quickly  by  a  further  expansion  of 
the  American  mlUtary  effort  and,  partlcTi- 
larly,  by  more  and  better-placed  bombing. 
That  Is  an  appealing  suggestion,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  It  wUl  be  heard  more  fre- 
quently between  now  and  November.  It 
wraps  up.  in  one  simple  thought,  a  crlUclsm 
of  the  present  poUtlcal  leadership,  a  promlae 
of  a  leas  painful  war,  an  eq>ectaUon  <rf  vic- 
tory at  a  relatively  smaU  Inorease  in  cost. 
In  short.  It  suggests  that  there  is  an  easy 
exit.  Let  us  underscore  one  point,  here, 
today:  There  are  easy  ways  to  plunge  mor« 
deeply  Into  this  situation;  there  are  no  easy 
ways  out  of  this  situation. 

I  have  Just  Illustrated  the  extraordinary 
expansion  of  the  American  military  effort— 
Indudlng  bombing — in  the  past  year  and  a 
half.  Before  going  further  along  that  path, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  have  a  great 
responsibility  to  pause  and,  first,  oonsktw 
carefully  the  i>olnt  to  which  this  path  bai 
led.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  poUtlcally 
reeponsible  leadership  of  the  nation  in  the 
person  of  the  President  Is  not  luunindful 
of  this  responsibility.  There  la.  Indeed,  a 
most  profound  concern  aa  to  where  this 
course  has  led  and  where  It  may  yet  lead. 

When  the  sharp  increase  In  the  American 
military  effort  began  In  early  1965,  it  was 
estimated  that  only  about  400  North  Viet- 
namese eoldlers  were  among  the  enemy 
forces  in  the  south  which  totalled  140,000 
at  that  time.  Today,  the  overall  slse  of 
the  enemy  in  the  south  has  Increased  to 
350,000  of  whom  at  least  80,000— a  very 
conservative  estimate — are  considered  to  to 
North  Vletnameee  regulars.  One  source  sug- 
gests that  if  local  Viet  Cong  battaUons 
which  operate  within  their  own  provlncee 
are  excluded  from  the  total,  the  northerners 
make  up  approximately  one-half  of  the 
disciplined  professional  enemy  soldiers  m 
South  Viet  Nam  and  may  well  constitute 
two-thirds  by  year's  end. 

Shortly  after  the  outset  of  the  expansion 
of  the  military  effort.  It  was  beUeved  that 
about  1,500  North  Vietnamese  were  croM- 
ing  the  border  each  month.  Just  a  few 
months  ago,  the  TnarinnnTTi  potential  In- 
filtration was  thought  to  bo  about  4,600  per 
nmnth.  But  infiltration  has  recenUy  been 
reported  In  the  press  to  be  at  a  current 
rate  well  in  excess  of  this  figure. 

The  field  of  battle  waa  confined  largely 
to  South  Viet  Nam  when  the  expansion 
of  our  mlUtary  effort  b^an.  Air  and  sea 
bombardment  haa  now  extended  the  arena 
of  conflict  throughout  almost  all  of  North 
Viet  Nam.  The  war  haa  apread  sharply  into 
Laoa.  Ifore  and  more,  it  verges  on  Cam- 
bodia and  threatens  to  spUI  over  into  Thai- 
land. And  aa  I  have  alrt:ady  mentioned, 
American  i^anea  have  been  shot  at  and 
ahot  down  on  or  acroas  the  borders  of  China. 

Whatever  constructive  achievement  has 
resulted  from  this  eocpanalon,  the  fact  must 
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glao  be  faced  that  the  seardti  for  peace  by 
Intensification  of  war  haa  >  begotten,  not 
peace,  but  a  further  Intensification  of  war. 
The  expansion  of  the  arena  of  conflict  has 
yielded,  not  peace,  but  further  expansion 
of  the  arena  of  confUct. 

Is  the  war,  then,  to  contln^^  to  intensify? 
Is  Viet  Nam — north  and  south — to  be  re- 
duced to  a  chamel  house  amidst  smoking, 
silent  ruins?  Indeed,  is  thaU  to  be  the  fate 
of  great  areas  of  Southeast  Aeta  and  regions 
beyond?  | 

Bsperlence  requires  us  to  I  tecognlze  that 
thli  danger  exists  in  the  conflict.  Prudence 
compels  us  to  recognise,  momover,  that  the 
tanninal  point  may  not  be  rea4hed  until  and 
unless  the  war  has  Involved  Ohlna  directly. 
Tbat  poeslblUty,  it  seems  to  Uie,  should  be 
laced  sooner  rather  than  l^tkt.  We  should 
enunine  It,  now,  while  there  Is  yet  time  to 
exsmlne  it  in  good  sense  and  eoberness.  We 
■taould  examine  it,  now,  rather  than  wait 
until  the  actuaUty  is  confronUKl  in  the  heat 
of  some  accident,  mlscalculaiton  or  mlsun- 
detstandlng  or  at  the  end  of  ittiat  long  drift 
which  ends  in  inescapable  military  con- 
TWgence.  I 

Certainly,  the  experience  of  Korea  counsels 
ns  to  examine  this  question  without  delay 
and,  in  so  doing,  to  lay  asldei  the  distorting 
prism  of  wishful  thinking.  Hit  will  be  re- 
called that  a  war  between  Koreans — north 
sad  aouth — a  decade  and  a  half  ago,  became 
tn  the  end  what  few  expected  at  the  begin- 
ning. It  became,  substantias,  a  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  I  China.  And 
jou  win  recall,  too,  that  in  k^ie  end  peace 
«u  not  restored  to  Korea  by  mctory  but  by 
a  truce  which  required  the  agreement  of  the 
United  States  and  China.  1 1 

The  question  must  be  askeix  here  as  weU 
•a  in  Peking.  It  must  be  ask«d  now.  Can 
peace  be  restored  In  Southeast;  Asia,  as  it  was 
not  In  Northeast  Asia,  beforf.  rather  than 
after,  a  military  clash?  Can  there  be  a  turn- 
lag  off  from  the  course  of  collMton  and  onto 
Um  road  of  settlement  bMorej  rather  than 
after,  the  crash?  1 

I  can  give  you  no  assurances  on  these 
qutstions.  The  answers  depend  not  only  on 
our  wisdom  and  restraint  but  f  Iso  on  that  of 
tbs  Chlneee.  I  can  only  streM  to  you  that 
tiM  relentless  search  for  afllrmfctlve  answers 
li  a  moet  solemn  responsibility  which  rests 
Mpeclally  upon  the  leadership  of  this  nation 
and  of  China  but  concerns  alao  the  United 
Nattons,  the  Geneva  powers,  and  the  entire 
world.  IT 

There  U  little  doubt  that  Uils  search  U 
hampered  by  the  long  hlatue  Ini  united  States 
ratattons  with  China.  It  is  a  decade  and  a 
ball  since  the  Chinese  revoli^tion  and  the 
Korean  conflict  which  folIowM  it.  In  aU 
tbMe  years,  Uttle  of  consequence  was  done  to 
doaa  the  deep  void  which  theae  shattering 
w*nta  blasted  between  the  peoples  of  the  two 
nations.  On  the  contrary,  the  seeds  of  hos- 
UUty  and  suspicion  were  scattered  widely 
•M  in  both  countries.  The  weeds  of  a  mu- 
tual distrust  were  encouraged  to  grow  high 
la  both  countries.  The  direct  human  con- 
tact between  the  world's  moet  populous  usl- 
•lon  and  the  world's  moet  ix>werful  was  re- 
cced to  formal  and  routine  meetings  in 
wanaw  between  an  American  and  a  Chinese 
*'d>aasador  which,  over  the  years,  have  aver- 
HM  out  to  about  one  a  month.]  1 

la  the  last  few  weeks  membfts  of  the  Ad- 
ninUtratlon  have  sought  to  make  clear  In 
public  autements  that  thU  n$ilon  seeks  to 
J^ttore  some  "bridges"  to  Chliif.  That  U  a 
»«ipiul  InlUatlve.  It  U  also  uteful  to  lower 
«J»  rtgld  self-lmpaeed  travel  aM  other  bar- 
Jjw^  which  the  Executive   Brstnch  is  now 

T^ae  acta  accord  with  thJ  nation's  In- 
•■•t  and  they  are  most  certaWly  meanlng- 
Sl??**"^**  '■*  ^*  direction  of  peace.  That 
"•Chinese  greet  theee  efforta  W^th  unabated 
"«t"ity  does  not  change  theli  >aUdlty.  In 
»•  present  sute  of  Chinese- 3  nlted  SUtea 


relationa,  aU  acts  are  suspect.  All  doubts  are 
magnified.  All  fears  are  exaggerated.  These 
acts,  neverthelees,  remain  proper  and  modest 
acts  which  may  one  day  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  both  nations.  That  is  all  they  are 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  any- 
thing more. 

They  do  not,  certainly,  go  to  the  core  of 
the  current  danger  which  Ues  in  Viet  Nam 
and  Southeast  Asia.  Indeed,  the  relevance 
of  these  acts  must  necessarily  remain  du- 
bious, at  least  until  that  danger  is  faced  and 
begins  to  abate. 

What  is  needed  most,  at  this  time  and  In 
the  Ught  of  that  danger.  Is  an  Initiative  for 
a  direct  contact  between  the  Peking  govern- 
ment and  our  own  government  on  the 
problem  of  peace  in  Viet  Nam  and  South- 
east Asia.  This  problem  is  of  such  tran- 
scendent Importance,  It  seems  to  me,  that 
It  la  a  fit  question  for  face-to-face  discus- 
sion between  China  and  the  United  States 
at  the  highest  practicable  level.  Our  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  confronted  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Minister,  Chen  Tl,  acroes 
the  Conference  table  at  Geneva  in  1961-62. 
It  may  be  that  a  similar  meeting  now  would 
be  useful  in  this  critical  situation. 

The  meeting  could  be  confined  to  the  two 
nations,  or  It  could  include  all  the  belllg- 
erenU  in  Viet  Nam.  It  could  Include  the 
nations  of  the  Southeast  Asian  mainland 
since  they  all  lie  in  the  swath  of  the  war's 
spreading  devastation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  many  possible  and  acceptable  al- 
ternatives insofar  as  participation  and  ar- 
rangement are  concerned. 

The  membership  and  mechanics  of  the 
conferences  are  not  key  issues.  History  wlU 
not  be  gentle  vrtth  those  who  pursue  the 
shadow  and  evade  the  substance  of  peace.  It 
will  not  view  with  sympathy  those  who  stand 
too  much  on  ceremony  or  who  insist  too 
much  on  face  as  the  price  of  coming  to  gripe 
with  its  profound  problems. 

An  Asian  conference,  at  this  time,  cannot 
draw  a  distinction  between  victor  and  van- 
quished in  this  conflict,  any  more  than  it 
was  possible  to  do  so  In  the  Korean  settle- 
ment. All  win  by  peace:  aU  lose  by  the 
war's  continuance. 

What  a  conference  at  this  time  must  be 
concerned  with  is,  in  the  flrst  Instance,  a  ciurb 
cm  the  expansion  of  the  war  and  a  prompt 
and  durable  termination  of  the  tragic  blood- 
letting In  Viet  Nam. 

It  must  be  concerned  with  Insiuring  a 
choice  free  ct  coerdon  of  any  kind  to  the 
people  of  South  Viet  Nam  over  their  future 
and  on  the  question  of  the  reunification  of 
Viet  Nam. 

It  must  be  concerned  with  how  the  Inde- 
pendence and  the  territorial  integrity,  not 
only  of  Viet  Nam,  but  of  other  small  natlona 
of  Southeast  Asia  can  be  safeguarded  in 
peace. 

It  must  be  concerned,  flnaUy,  with  how 
foreign  bases  and  foreign  military  forces  can 
be  promptly  withdrawn  and  excluded  from 
Viet  Nam  and  other  parts  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  mainland. 

These  are  fundamental  questions.  An- 
swers to  theee  questions  m\ut  begin  to  be 
found.  And,  In  the  last  analysis,  they  must 
be  concurred  in  by  China  ahd  the  United 
States.  Those  are  the  eesentUls  if  the  con- 
lUct  in  Viet  Nam  is  to  end  and  if  a  reason- 
able and  stable  peace  is  to  be  established  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  am  not  sanguine 
as  to  the  possiblUtiee  that  these  questions 
will  be  faced  in  conference  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Even  lees  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
answers  to  these  questions  are  going  to  be 
found  very  quickly,  llie  chasms  are  deep. 
The  walls  are  high. 

Nevertheless,  at  some  point,  these  ques- 
tions will  have  to  be  faced  and  answers  will 
have  to  be  found.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  continue  to  try  to  take  thoee  first  fal- 
tering steps  toward  peace  In  Asia.    We  must 


try  to  take  them,  now,  before  the  tragedy, 
which  la  Viet  Nam,  la  compounded  many 
times  over.  That  is  the  great  responsibility. 
It  rests  on  the  Chinese.  It  rests  on  this 
nation.  It  resU,  finally,  on  aU  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  the  address  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  tMr.  Mansfibld]  de- 
livered at  Yeshlva  University  In  New 
York  City  today. 

I  think  It  is  a  highly  creditable  presen- 
tation of  the  situation  by  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  Senators  and  na- 
tional leaders. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  critical  im- 
portance of  the  confrontation  which  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MAirsriKLDl 
seeks  between  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
and  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister,  so  that 
within  the  framework  of  negotiations 
for  peace  in  Vietnam  the  real  party  in 
interest.  Communist  China,  may  be  ne- 
gotiated with. 

I  have  urged  generally  the  same  thing, 
but  this  is  a  most  impressive  and  im- 
portant presentation.  I  am  very  hon- 
ored, as  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
that  Senator  Mansfield  has  chosen  to 
make  this  statement  before  so  distin- 
guished a  university,  which  houses  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  medical 
schools,  mathematics  schools,  and  busi- 
ness schools  in  my  State. 

I  am  pleased  and  I  utter  these  words 
in  appreciation  as  well  as  approval. 

Mr.  PKLL.  Mr.  President,  a  singularly 
thoughtful  speech  seeking  out  the  basic 
causes  for  war  in  the  Par  East  was  made 
this  morning  by  Senator  Mansfizld  at 
Yeshlva  University. 

He  points  out  that  the  present  escalat- 
ing cause  of  hostilities  In  southeast  Asia 
Is  likely  to  follow  the  pattern  of  Korea, 
where  the  escalation  continued  until 
there  was  substantial  direct  confronta- 
tion^ between  American  and  Chinese 
troops.  Then  and  only  then  did  both 
sides  find  it  to  their  Interests  to  cease 
escalation.  This  is  an  expensive  and 
blood-letting  process. 

Then,  the  Senator  from  Montana  also 
points  out  that  the  escalation  of  our  mil- 
itary commitment  in  South  T^etnam  has 
been  accompanied,  not  by  a  reduction 
In  the  commitment  of  North  Vietnamese 
regular  troops,  but  by  a  very  substantial 
increase. 

Senator  Mansfikld  urges  that  we  all 
probe  for  an  Asian  conference  seeking 
to  work  out  some  sort  of  modus  vlvandi 
in  southeast  Asia.    As  he  sasrs: 

What  a  conference  at  this  time  must  be 
concerned  with  Is,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
curb  on  the  expansion  of  the  war  and  a 
prompt  and  durable  termination  of  the 
tragic  bloodletting  In  Viet  Nam. 

It  must  be  concerned  with  Insuring  a 
choice  free  of  coerdon  of  any  kind  to  the 
people  of  South  Viet  Nam  over  their  future 
and  on  the  question  of  the  reunification  of 
Viet  Nam. 

It  must  be  concerned  with  how  the  in- 
dependence and  the  territorial  Integrity,  not 
only  of  Vietnam,  but  of  other  small  nations 
of  Southeast  Asia  can  be  safeguarded  In 
peace. 

It  mtist  be  concerned,  finally,  with  how 
foreign  bases  and  foreign  mlUtary  forces 
can  l>e  promptly  withdrawn  and  excluded 
from  Viet  Nam  and  other  parte  of  the  South- 
east Asian  mainland.  ^ 
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1  endorae  these  reoommendatloiu 
wtf  nraeb,  and  hope  that  Senator 
llAiramLD'a  excellent  q)eech  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  initiative  in  the  direction  he 
has  indicated. 


AMSRICAir  COAL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Proddent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  by 
the  distinguished  economist.  Dr.  Eliot 
Janeway.  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  Jime  13,  liKM.  be  printed  in 
theRscoao. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  inmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Xbbopb  BMomo  Bag  CBznciaic,  But   Coai. 
(By  KUot  JMWway) 

Mkw  ToK.  Juna  U.— "What  would  you 
doT"  Tbia  Is  tbo  quMtton  wlUi  WUcb  Um 
PrMldant  ^trlnf  bU  teotmlqua  for  dlaarm- 
Ing  orltleal  but  unwary  Tlaltcwi,  aTen  befora 
tbay  azpraaa  tbalr  choice  of  waapona  or  taka 
aim  at  tbalr  pat  poUoy  targata.  Itttarwovan 
with  "tlia  traataaant**  la  tha  ataiuUrd  varaloa 
oth.B.  J.'a  'Xtfa  and  Bard  Tlaaa."  cUmaxad 
wltb  tha  laataat  ebaptar  about  "AU  tba  Altar- 
naUvaa  AvaUabla  to  Ua"— and  tban.  tba  wily 
old  maatar  magician  popa  tba  big  quaatlon 
again:  "Wbat  would  pou  doT"  It's  aaalar  for 
vlaltora  to  agraa  wltb  tba  Preildent  tban  to 
atand  up  to  tba  praaanea  and  be  counted 
aa  a  orltlo  wltb  a  poattlve  to  tba  dlaanalng 
queatloni. 

at  tba  traaaury  by  contraat  tba  oparatlon 
la  almplar  and  corraaponrtlngly  laaa  affao- 
tlTa.  Tbara  tba  tablaa  ara  turned:  Ifa  tba 
Wtora  wbo  do  tba  aaklng  and  tba  autbort- 
tlaa  wbo  do  tba  anawaring.  Brer  itnea  tba 
dollar  paymanta  daOdt  Imtmmm  tronblwoma 
tba  critical  quaattca  baa  baan:  "Why  do  wa 
play  our  dollar  band  frcm  waaknaaT"  And 
tba  atandard  raaponea  la:  "Bacauaa  tba  Kuro- 
paan  cantral  bankara  tblnk  we  abould." 

NOT    OHAMnEOf'a    WAT 

But  no  nhamplnn  with  a  wlanar^  Inatlnot 
avar  playa  aooordtng  to  tba  rulaa  laid  down 
by  tba  cballangar.  Wbanarar  a  great  power 
wltb  a  poaltlon  of  primacy  to  defend  allowa 
Itaalf  to  be  bullied  Into  appaeeement  of  ultl- 
matuma  ttxxn  eonntrlaa  aaaklng  a  bargaining 
advantage  agalnat  It,  tba  balance  at  power  la 
aura  to  cbanga — adveraely  tor  tba  country 
la  our  preaant  poaltlon. 

i.r^*tw\g  back  on  wbat  Buaala  baa  acoom- 
pUabed  for  baraalf  alnoa  Lanln  worried  bow 
many  daya  tba  bolabavlkl  mlgbt  buig  on  to 
power,  tbcre'a  no  doubt  tbat  tba  Moauow  auo- 
oeea  atcry  baa  not  followed  a  aet^K  written 
far  tba  Xiemltn  by  our  aid*.  Tbero^  no 
doubt  altber  that  Red  Cblna'a  drlTa  to  go 
one  batter  la  baaed  on  a  bard  and 
ralcnlatlon  of  wbat  la  good  for 
Gblna — not  wbat  will  pleaee  or  placate  ber 
foreign  erltloa. 

Nor  ta  It  aa  If  oiir  European  critics  bad 
dladpUned  tbemaalyea  to  practice  tba  good 
aeonccale  bouaakaep4ng  tbay  praaob  at  ua. 
Take  tba  eaae  of  coal.  It  certainly  geta  down 
to  baaloa.  R  ttfla  a  botror  aSoiy  at  uaaco- 
Domlc  protaettotUan  In  Buropa,  wbara  lafla* 
tton  la  feeding  oa  Amertaa'k  Inability  to  aaU 
tha  one  aonmodlty  tbat  It  la  In  Boropa^  In- 
to buy.  It  wa  took  laaa  guir  from  B«- 
•Bd  aha  took  mora  coal  f»«m  m,  tttlngi 
would  be  going  better  on  both  aldea  of  tba 
Athustle:  and  there  would  be  leea  Inflation 
on  aaaT 


Weat  Oannany  la  tba  moat  produotlTa 
OBuntry  In  liirapa,  and  tba  rlobaat— daaptta 
bar  waatatul  ooal  protaetlonlam.    Amarlea'a 


"new"  accBcmy  may  now  nm  on  tba  motiTa 
power  auppUed  by  conawiar  eapendlfraa  on 
bcilday  tra*^  ooior  TV  and  faiaa  batiptaeaa. 
But,  la  Weat  Oaraaany,  mora  than  aver,  tha 
aoMiowi y  goaa  aa  atael  goea.  And,  right  bow. 
It^  not  gotng  nearly  aa  waU  aa  aU  tba  Buro- 
pean  lecturing  of  America  for  alleged  Infla- 
tionary malpractlee  auggaata. 

Tile  apedflo  provoeatlcB  which  taougfat 
forth  thla  bomlMlMll  la  a  long-atamMng  pottt- 
leal  daetainn  wbl^  borta  tba  Oerman  ateal 
Industry  without,  however,  balping  the  pro- 
tected Oemum  cocU  Induatry:  It  ramalna 
bopeleaaly  unccmpatltlvo,  burdened  wltb  un- 
marketaUa  aarplnaea  and  tying  up  labor 
badly  needed  alaawhare.  OfBdal  import  ra- 
atrlctlona  hmlt  tba  aalaa  of  Amatloan  coal 
to  i  mlUkm  tana  a  year.  But  nno<IWrtal  re- 
atrlctlona  bar  It  ftom  oroaalng  Into  tba  atati- 
produdng  dtrtrtcta,  which  ara  atu^  with  tba 
high-coat,  othorwlea  nnaalabla  native  prod- 
uct: Hence  the  grievance  and  the  threat. 


There  being  no  obJeoOon.  the  article 
wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou, 
as  follows: 

[ftom    the    New    Orlaana     (Ia.)     Tbnca- 
Plcayune,  Mar.  31.  1066] 

AID  S^BLa  Aid  Haas 


TO 


DOIXAB  SAVnfOa  OK  COAI. 


American  coal  can  be  laid  down  alongside 
German  atael  mUla  at  aavlnga  of  97-W  a  ton 
(after  aUowlng  for  the  coat  of  ocean  freight, 
which  eata  up  taJSO  a  ton  of  the  aavlnga]. 
Thua.  If  Bonn  merely  doubled  ber  Amnrlcan 
coal  import  quota,  ber  atael  mllla  would  aave 
acme  40  million  dollars  a  yaar  In  coal  ooata. 
wblob  our  ooal  indiutry  would  earn;  and 
Weat  Oaimany  and  America  together  would 
generate  earnings  of  upwarda  of  10  million 
dollara  a  year  for  the  oountrlea  from  which 
wa  buy  ahlpplng  and  to  which  we  both  sell 
goods. 

There  may  be  a  working — and  a  work- 
able— answer  here  to  the  Frealdent's  rhetori- 
cal quaatlon:  "Wbat  would  you  dor*  Ten 
Buropa'a  central  bankers  tbat  otu  coal  can  do 
more  to  fight  *''«^»*'t"  In  their  back  yards 
tban  tbalr  seU-aervlng  advice  can  do  to  fight 
it  In  our  front  door. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  par- 
tieulaiiy  invite  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  the  closing  two  paragraphs  in 
the  article,  in  which  Dr.  Janeway  says: 

Amartcaa  coal  can  be  laid  down  along- 
side Oerman  steel  mills  at  savings  ot  $T-|8  a 
ton. 

Less  than  Gennan  coal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  opens  a  great 
opportunity  for  greater  profit  for  Ger- 
man steel  miUs  and  a  partial  solation  to 
our  balanoe-of-payments  proU«ns. 


It  bad  become  rather  an  Irrelevant  ellcht 
before  the  Honolulu  conference  that  the  war 
In  Viet  Mam  would  really  be  won  not  In  th« 
military  fltfd  but  In  the  flelda  of  politics, 
economics,  and  social  development  Ths 
Honolulu  ocnference,  bowavar,  put  a  new 
emfrtiaala  on  such  programs  and  the  IncreaMd 
United  Statee  military  ocnsmltnMnt  has  pro- 
vided them  wltb  a  sounder  shield.  A  con- 
tinuing but  presently  crudal  problem  of  the 
devdopoaent  campaign  la  reOected  In  the 
current  drive  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID)  for  employees  for 
Ita  Viet  Ram  operattona. 

A  recruiting  team  la  In  town  to  iDtamea 
and.  It  bopea,  algn  up  man  and  women  with 
both  the  quallflcatlona  and  tha  motlvaUon  to 
do  aarvlca  In  Viet  Mam.  AID  now  has  100 
employaaa  in  Viet  Nam  and  naeda  600  man 
(local  and  contract  employeea  awell  the  pro- 
gram total  to  several  thouaand).  Its  need 
baa  forced  It  to  reassign  Ita  own  people  elM- 
wbara  to  Viet  Nam  (eervlce  there  had  prevl- 
oualy  been  voluntary)  and  to  go  to  the  labor 
market  In  a  apedal  drive. 

The  aid  program  In  Viet  Nam  la  concerned 
wltb  "a  developing  nation,  with  its  publlo 
safety,  education,  agriculture,  health  aarr- 
leea,  and  economic  development,"  said  Assist- 
ant Admtnlatrator  Bobert  Harder,  here  to 
open  the  New  Ortaana-baaed  drive.  It  Is  noo- 
mlUtary  (but  oceaalonaUy  dangerous),  and 
complwnenta  the  war  effort  by  helping  tbs 
local  government  and  populace  achieve  s 
level  of  broad,  capable  weU-belng  tbat  will 
support  the  currant  antl-Onmmnnlwt  strug- 
gle and  build  a  nation  able  to  atand  on  Its 
own  when  tba  war  la  eventually  over  and  Uu 
U.S.  protectora  vrttbdrawn.  It  U.  then.  Im- 
portant work  tbat  naeda  and  deaervaa  the 
beet  talent  obtainable. 


AOENCT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVfLOPfilENT   PRAISED 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  an 
informative  editorial  in  the  New  Orleans 
Ttmes-Pleayime  contains  a  very  good  ex- 
planation of  the  mission  of  the  Agency 
toe  Intemattocal  Devdopment — AID — 
in  Vietnam. 

As  the  article  states: 

It  la  nonmlUtary  (but  occasionally  dan- 
gerous), and  eomplementa  the  war  effort  by 
helping  the  local  govammant  and  populace 
aohleva  a  level  cf  broad,  capable  wM-batag 
tbat  will  aupport  the  current  antl-Oommu- 
nlst  atniggle  and  buUd  a  nation  able  to  atand 
on  Ita  own  when  the  war  la  eventuaUy  over 
and  the  U  A.  protectora  withdrawn. 

Tlie  paper  adds: 

It  la,  than.  Important  work  tbat  naeda 
tha  beat  talent  obtalnabla. 


m  the  conviction  that  others  will  want 
to  read  the  article,  I  ask  permission  to 
have  it  Inserted  in  tun  in  the  Raooao. 


RBSPONSIBIIJTT  LACKINO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Raooaa  a  letter  written  fay 
Mary  O.  Hundley,  which  i4>peared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Tuesday. 
June  14, 1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 

RsaroNaianJTT  LACKDra 

Sib:  The  recent  White  House  Conference 
on  Civil  Bights  haa  left  many  pubUc  spirited 
citizens  dlslJlUBloned  and  frustrated.  It 
-seems  that  we  have  reached  a  deadlock  to 
Tour  long  struggle  for  the  progress  and  rlgbtt 
of  colored  Americans.  Now  that  the  lawi 
have  been  passed,  we  are  still  confronted 
with  subtle  forces  of  hatoed  and  baffling 
problems  o(  competition.  Demagogues  are 
haranguing  the  people,  dividing  Negroes  Into 
groups  according  to  color  or  means,  and  pro- 
moting anlmoalty  among  them.  Just  as  the 
alaveboldera  used  to  do. 

Bemanta  of  revolt  are  seriously  threaten- 
ing the  sodal  order.  Criminals  and  dropouts 
are  excused  aa  vlcttma  of  society,  but  no  one 
haa  the  courage  to  blame  them  for  refusing 
to  do  an  bonaat  daya  work.  Parents  uphold 
children  wbo  defy  the  teacher  and.  later. 
they  blame  the  acbool  whan  the  pupils  shoe 
their  Ignorance  of  the  S  Ba.  Ovlc  grott|» 
with  no  oooatruetlva  program  to  offer  attack 
achoola,  achoot  boarda  and  acbool  oOdals  mo 
an  dedicated  pubUe  aarvanta. 
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civic  responsibility  used  to  be  encouraged 
gnd  clean  neighborhoods  were  a  source  of 
pride.  Today  the  teacher,  the^  police  and  the 
laiMllord  are  blamed  for  tba  community's 
problems:  everyone  else  dnaands  freedixn 
for  himself  and  obligations  ar4  overlooked. 

MABT  0.  HONDLST. 


}IiAS,  OF 


SENATOR  PAI7L  H.  DO 
ILLINOIS 

Iff.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  there  are  timei  when  it  is 
fitting  to  interrupt  our  proceedings  to 
recognize  the  achievement  q  of  a  great 
Amertcan.  It  is  my  pleasuije  today  to  do 
this— to  make  public  the  esteem  that 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  has  engendered 
in  my  heart  and  the  heart  ^  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate.  ] 

Senator  Douglas  has  i^tinguished 
lilnuelf  in  a  variety  of  rol4$— as  a  hero 
In  the  crucible  of  war,  as  a|  student  and 
professor  in  the  halls  of  oiir  great  uni- 
versities, and  as  a  pioneer  ojT.  social  legis- 
lation in  the  U.S.  Congress.  Most 
Americans  would  be  honored  to  be  as 
successful  in  a  single  field  as  Senator 
Douglas  has  been  in  many,  i 

On  June  3,  1966,  Amlifrst  College 
presented  Senator  Douciii^  with  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree,  in  ap- 
preciation of  his  unselfish  devotion  to 
our  country.  In  accepting;  this  degree. 
Senator  Douglas  spoke  of  "the  eternal 
struggle  of  the  human  spiitit  to  build  a 
better  country  and  a  better  world." 
Who  more  characterizes  thjs  spirit  than 
Senator  Douglas  iiimself  7 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  PresidentJ  that  all  of 
us  can  benefit  from  the  wiaaom  and  ex- 
perience of  our  respected  loolleague.  I 
therefore  request  unanlmoiu  consent  to 
Include  in  the  Record  the  toft  of  Senator 
Doitglas'  Amherst  suldress,  as  well  as  the 
eorresponding  citation  fron»  the  college. 

There  being  no  objectioni  the  address 
tnd  citation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows:     I 
Ansisa  BT  SiNAToa  Paul  H.  DOuglab  at  th* 

Ambisst  COLI.EOE   Graduation   Exkrcisxs, 

Amhzist,  Mass.,  Junx  3,  19M 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  tne  great  honor 
Ton  have  conferred  upon  me  bhd  I  want  to 
ti>«nk  the  President,  the  fatuity  and  the 
Ooremlng  Board  for  It.  1 1 
on  this  dUtinctlon. 

The  calendar  tells  me  tba^ 
TMn  ago  that  I  had  the  pleasu 
jwing  men  in  this  happy  vs 
Mses  tell  me  that  It  was  o(aly  yesterday, 
and  that  the  dignified  men  in  their  early 
[*«tles  whom  I  apparently  see  before  me  are 
In  reality  the  slim  youths  wht>  dared  me  to 
Interest  them  in  their  studlea-|^  chaUenge  to 
wiiich  I  am  afraid  I  made  a  V^ry  Unperfect 

it  was  a  time  of  hidden  weapiesses  and  of 
wJter  contentment.  There  VM  deep  and 
vWespread  poverty  at  home,;  while  abroad 
BUMian  Communism  waa  consolidating  ita 
puns-  The  Blacksblrta  had  flikn  control  over 
»t*ly,  while  an  tinauccessful  artist  by  the 
""»  of  AdoU  Scblckelgruber,  nursing  his 
emotional  wounds  In  prison,  ^fiotc  down  bla 
«o«Pel  of  hate  in  Mein  Kampf.  \ 
^utaU  this  made  UUle  inoipresslon  upon 
•"•^■perous  Americans,  or  upon  their  sons 
and  daughters  wbo  congregatad  In  the  balla 
<«  academe.  T 

^  of  ua  were  Uvlng  In  a  moi  ^  or  less  happy 
■*«•  of  euphoria  engenderec  ,  by  the  con- 


always  traas- 

It  was  forty 
of  teaching 
Jey.    But  the 


tinual  rise  In  tba  atoek  market  which  moat 
men  beUeved  waa  making  middle  and  uiqwr 
class  America  painlessly  rich. 

The  naturally  rebellious  instincts  of  youth 
turned  In  the  30'a  to  H.  L.  Mencken  and  the 
American  Mercury  for  Inaplratlon,  and 
aougbt  self-realization  In  the  revolt  agalnat 
problblUon  and  indeed  aU  Victorian  tabooa. 
Slgmund  Freud  became  the  arbiter  of  morale 
and  the  ultimate  evil  was  thought  to  be  the 
suppression  of  desire  since  this  created  "com- 
plexes" which  were  thought  to  prevent  inte- 
grated personalities.  A  self-conscious  group 
of  writers  and  artists  were  .strutting  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine  as  they  somewhat 
grandiloquently  proclaimed  themaelves  "the 
lost  generation." 

Thoee  happy  and  sUghtly  pagan  days  have 
long  since  vanished  Into  the  mists  of  time. 
They  in  fact  exploded  In  a  day  of  apocalyptic 
thunder  in  the  stock  market  crash  of  Octo- 
ber, 1929.  For  then  a  carefree  generation 
learned  that  life  Indeed  was  real  and  earnest. 

Since  then,  the  men  of  the  20'6  have  seen 
and  taken  part  In  the  worst  of  recorded  de- 
pressions and  the  bloodiest  war  in  human 
history.  Many  of  our  number  have  perished 
physically,  economically  or  spiritually  In 
these  catastr<^hes.  We  have  seen  the  In- 
famoiu  racial  crimes  of  the  Naala  and  the 
almost  equally  brutal  class  and  bureaucratic 
crimes  of  the  Commies.  We  have  seen  the 
rise  of  a  new  set  of  poUce  states  as  cruel  and 
ruthless  as  their  predecessors.  We  have 
seen  the  Einstein  formula  of  E=MC*  becMne 
a  terrible  reality  as  the  latent  energy  within 
the  atom  htts  been  released  and  now  hangs 
over  the  world  aa  a  black  cloud  of  threatened 
universal  and  mutual  destruction. 

But  we  have  also  seen,  and  I  hope  taken 
part  In,  the  eternal  struggle  of  the  human 
spirit  to  build  a  better  country  and  a  better 
world.  We  have  seen  the  numbers  of  the 
poor  cut  In  half  and  a  concerted  effort  made 
to  further  reduce  their  number  and  to  give 
the  oncoming  boys  and  girls  a  better  chance 
to  get  ahead.  We  have  seen  the  health  ot 
the  nation  improve,  the  span  of  life  lengthen 
and  the  time  spent  In  school  extended.  We 
are  seeing  an  evM'  growing  movement  to  dis- 
solve the  prejudlcea  of  race  and  to  make 
thoee  of  darker  skins  full-fledged  citizens  of 
the  United  States  with  equal  rights  and 
duties. 

And  now,  in  this  sylvan  and  quiet  setting, 
we  pause  for  a  few  brief  hours  as  an  Island 
In  the  midst  of  time  to  witness  the  ever 
continuing  act  of  human  renewal  and  of  a 
new  stream  of  youth  graduating  from  this 
college  and  by  doing  ao  entering  the  wide 
river  of  adult  life. 

It  is  well  tbat  they  should  do  so  after  four 
years  of  comparatively  quiet  timeleaaneea  In 
which  the  generations  could  blend  and  blur 
and  In  which  Issues  could  be  considered  tub 
specie  €tetemit4u  or  "under  the  aspects  of 
eternity." 

We  know  not  what  will  be  their  fate  ex  In- 
deed our  own.  Life  has  many  Individual  and 
collective  perils.  But,  although  probably 
moat  of  the  youngsters  graduating  here  to- 
day do  not  want  advice  from  their  eldera, 
poealbly  a  few  may,  and  may  Inquiringly  aak, 
"What  do  you  think  life  and  history  have 
reaUy  taught  you?  Ara  there  any  hlnta 
which  you  can  offer  ua  on  the  conduct  of 
life?"  Any  reply  must  of  necessity  be  In--^ 
complete  and  somewhat  self-conscious,  but 
perhaps  you  wiil  pardon  me  If  I  attempt 
to  answer  what  are,  I  believe,  theae  unspoken 
hungers  of  the  human  heart. 

niat  what  la  moat  needed  In  the  world  la 
love— or  energised  good  wUl — ^wblcb.  If  given 
a  chance  and  practiced  wltb  devotion  can  In 
most  cases  melt  antagonisms  within  a  demo- 
cratic society  and  reconcile  oppoaltea. 

That  truth  has  at  once  a  compulsive  cmd 
healing  power.    We  abould  not  be  afraid  of 


truth,  for  If  recognised  and  acted  upon.  It  is 
the  rock  upon  which  we  can  base  our  Individ- 
ual and  collective  Uvea. 

That  In  Its  larger  aspects,  truth  la  not 
simple  but  subtle.  Frequently,  it  reqtilrea  a 
long  process  of  discovery  both  by  the  prob- 
Ings  of  research  and  the  sifting  induced  by 
dialogue. 

Tbat  m  dealing  with  the  wlnda  of  doctrine, 
in  the  words  of  Jefferaon,  "We  should  not 
be  afraid  to  tolerate  error  as  long  as  reason 
be  left  free  to  combat  It." 

That  when  aggression  stalks  either  a  com- 
munity <»  the  world,  resistance  to  it  is  both 
necessary  and  noble,  lest  It  become  all  per- 
vasive. And  It  Is  well  tbat  It  should  be 
checked  in  Ita  euly  days  before  It  can 
acquire  the  cxunulative  momentum  of  succeaa. 

That  human  courage  In  defense  ot  an 
Ideal  is  an  ultimate  virtue  which  we  should 
not  permit  the  pressures  of  conformity  to 
diminish.  The  nation  which  i>Mninni^yn 
courage  Is  on  the  rocMl  to  destruction. 

That  the  Athenians  did  well  to  make  the 
owl  and  the  oUve  tree  their  symbols  to  denote 
wisdom  and  peace.  But  freedom  tempered 
with  love  Is  the  only  atmosphere  In  vmicn 
true  wladom  and  peace  can  flourish.  And 
to  preserve  and  maintain  all  these  virtues,  a 
strong  admixture  of  Spartan  courage  la 
needed.  Thermopylae  waa  necessary  that 
Socrates  might  practice  bis  dialectic. 

Sometimes  these  virtuea — love,  truth,  free- 
dom, reason,  and  courage — are  decided  aa 
mere  semantic  abetractlons.  But  they  are 
not  that;  they  are  living  realities  whoae 
power  we  can  increase  by  practicing  them 
systematically. 

PinaUy,  let  us  not  neglect  laughter  and  Joy 
aa  vital  elements  in  the  good  life.  For  let  us 
remember  that  Beethoven  doaad  his  Nintb 
Symphony  with  bis  Hymn  to  Joy,  and  tbat 
Sbakeapeare  wlaely  aaked  In  "Twelfth  Night." 
"And  doat  thou  think,  becauae  thou  art 
vlrtuoxia,  tbat  there  ahaU  be  no  mora  cakea 
and  ale?" 

TtaT  or  OrrATioir  Oivmr  Sknaxob  Paul  H. 
Douglas  bt  Amhxbst  Collbox 

'Taul  Howabb  Douclas,  United  Statea 
Senator,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  son  of  Bowdoln, 
Master  and  Doctor  of  Philoeophy  from  Oo- 
luii^bU." 

"We  are  grateful  tbat  the  kaleldoecopa  of 
Institutions  where  you  have  taught  Includaa 
Amherst  College  from  1934  to  1937.  As 
teacher,  scholar.  Marine,  poUticlan  and 
stateaman,  you  have  shown  that  there  la  a 
universality  to  real  distinction  which  can- 
not be  Imprlaoned  In  a  aingle  specialty  or 
occupation.  Tour  achievement  Is  an  In- 
spiration we  need  always  before  us,  and  wa 
are  grateful  tbat  you  can  be  tba  example. 
But  you,  sir,  have  received  ao  many  honora 
that  one  more  may  seem  redundant  ao  today, 
whUe  we  recognise  your  outstanding  service, 
we  are  also  greeting  you  with  the  affection 
accorded  the  loat  lamb,  or  a  former  profeasor 
at  Amherst." 


ALASKA  AS  A  VACATION  LAND    . 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
can,  and  often  do,  talk  at  length  about 
the  many  attractions  which  make  Alaska 
a  great  vacation  land.  However,  I  am 
sure  that  listeners,  limited  to  thoee  who 
have  not  been  to  Alaska,  tend  to  dis- 
miss my  statements  as  overezaggerated 
because  of  excessive  pride  in  my  home 
State. 

That  may  well  be,  for  It  is  qidte  easy 
to  take  great  pride  in  the  awesome 
beauty  and  rugged  history  of  the  49th 
State. 
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TottuaaUkf  mr  fertlinf  about  Alaska 
as  a  vacation  land  are  edioed  by  many 
tourlaU  who  have  visited  the  great 
Northwest. 

One  of  those  tourists,  WllUam  R. 
Mathews,  devt^ed  an  editorial  In  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Arlaona  Daily  Star,  of 
Tucson,  to  eztolUiw  the  virtues  of 
iUaaka.  His  laudatory  words  cany 
added  wetsht  because  he  comes  from  a 
State  which  is  a  great  vaeatlcn  land 
Itsdf. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Mathews'  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
BiooaD  as  evidence  that  we  Alaskans 
know  of  what  we  speak  whoi  we  brag 
of  the  attraeti(»>s  of  our  State. 

There  being  no  objeetkm.  the  edltarlal 
was  ordered  to  be  {Hinted  tn  the  Rboorb, 
as  follows: 

(yrom  tha  ArlMna  DiOly  Star,  Iby  39,  1966] 

Alaska  as  a  Vte^nom  Lamb 

(By  WUUam  B.  MatlMWB) 

Itie  <M>m*"g  at  rammer  Tacatlontlme 
•roQsM  thonghta  of  when  to  go  and  wbat  to 
we,  of  doing  aomettaing  totereatlag.  Many 
o<  ua  who  Utb  m  the  arid  aouthweat  like  to 
aee  aomotblng  dUTBrent  and  aome  of  the 
young  and  tild  like  to  do  a  bit  of  luzarlotu 
adveutnrlng  wltbout  too  gnat  a  coat. 

One  of  the  moet  deMgbtful  and  leaat  ex- 
panatra  tr^is  I  have  erer  taken  In  an  of  my 
travaia  waa  one  to  Alaaka.  whldi  took  In  alao 
Ttikon  Tmltoiy,  Including  Dairaon  and  the 
f  amoua  Klondike.  It  can  be  done  eaaOy  now 
by  motcrear,  aa  mU  m  by  plane,  ahlp  and 
boa.  or  varloua  oambtBatlona  of  tbeee  varied 
infft*^  of  traaapoi  tatlovi. 

A  tr^^  by  motcrear  can  be  made  wtth 
greatty  ineraaaad  eaae.  If  one  oaee  tbe  new 
ferry  aarvlee  tliat  mna  from  a  potnt  near 
^toeouTW.  north  aa  fto  aa  Skagway.  Tbe 
trip  la  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  and  eom- 
fortable  onea  in  the  world.  Tbe  ferrlea  pro- 
vMa  ample  ataterooma  for  the  ride,  and  win 
carry  yoor  car  aloog.  On  the  way  you  can 
aaa  aoch  tntwaatlng  ptaaaa  aa  TatcMlran,  and 
tba  eapttal  dty  of  Jonaau  and  tta  nearby 


can  cbooaa  to  go  to  White  Horae  and  thanee 
to  DawaoB  and  tbe  ^kmdlka.  or  turn  oft  on 
the  Alcan  highway  and  bead  for  Palrbanka, 
Alaaka.  ■owwar.  the  trtp  to  Wblta  Bocae 
by  train  and  ttan  to  Dawaoa  by  a  day-long 
boa  rid*.  paaMa  quickly.    The  toenery  la  that 


Tou  can  make  a  trip  by  air  from  Seattle, 
Boaatop  to  Anehoraga,  In  a  few  boura,  which 
glvaa  one  a  nhanra  to  fly  over  the  govgaoua 
mwintalna  and  tbelr  aoiToundlng  anow  daa> 
acta.  At  ttmaa,  aa  f ar  aa  your  ayaa  can  aee, 
tbara  la  nothing  but  anow,  with  craggy  paaka 
protruding  now  and  then.  But  tba  daUght- 
ful.  raattul  and  adranturoua  way  to  go  la  by 
fany  tron  TaBeouvar  north  aa  f  ar  aa  Skag- 
way. 

Skagway  la  a  nearly  daaarted  port  dty 
whleh  aanad  aa  tta*  jnmplng-off  potnt  for 
tb»  ruah  to  tba  Kloadlka.  The  new  tarry 
aai  ilua,  wbleti  waa  not  going  In  1961,  muat 
help  thlB  etty  that  leoka  Uka  a  large  daaarted 
Blamg  camp.  It  baa  aU  klnda  of  empty 
atoraa  and  houaaa. 

It  haa  a  folkloca  of  Ita  own.  It  la  a  well- 
lald-out  city,  which  never  haa  expanded  aa 
planned.  It  ta  the  starting  point  of  the 
narrow-gauge  railroad  that  ellmba  through 
the  blatorle  mountain  paaa  aeroaa  the  high 
Boektea.  Tbe  railroad  ride  la  oomXcrtable 
and  qpeotaeular.  After  the  train  paaaw  Into 
Tukon  Tanitory.  It  atopa  at  a  atatlon  where 
paaaengara  can  atuff  thamaatvaa  with  dali- 
elcvaly  prepared  food  by  helping  thamaalTea. 
n>e  coat  la  modeet.  The  train  eontlnuea  to 
White  ROrae,  which  la  a  dean,  modem 
Oanadlaa  dty. 

At  thla  city,  one  can  be  aurprlaed  by  the 
Buabar  of  beautiful  rlvar  atoMacn  that 
eompara  to  tteaa  that  uaed  to  ply  tba  Mla- 
alaalputand  Ohto  Btwa.  They  now  ara  tlad 
op-  nay  ara  obaolato.  Good  roada  have 
deprlvad  them  of  their  bualneaa. 

Thla  trip  from  Skagway  to  White  Horae 
can  be  made  eaaUy  by  motorcar.   A  motoHat 


m  tba  Tukon  River,  and  there 
i  of  tkoaa  magnUkoent  rtver  ataam- 
up.  One  waa  being  made  Into 
tn  1961.  Tbe  road  to  Dawaoa 
through  the  KlwMllke  area,  whloh  to- 
day la  a  great  field  of  ore  dunqtai  Soma  g(dd 
atin  la  being  mined. 

The  dty  of  Dawaon  la  about  balf  daaarted, 
but  It  la  beoonlng  anothv  Tombatone.  It. 
too,  has  a  heritage  of  tbe  rough,  tough  Ufa, 
with  idanty  of  ahooUnga  and  kllllnga  m  Ita 
heyday.  Robert  W.  Service  lived  there.  Hla 
former  home  la  a  muaeum.  Dawaon  haa  Ita 
historic  points  ]ust  like  Tooabetone. 

Dally  bua  aervlce  mna  from  Dawaon  acroas 
the  mountalna  and  north  to  mrbanka.  "Ttxt 
day-long  ride  goea  tbrongh  famooa  mooee 
country.  From  the  road  one  can  see  at 
tlmea  a  few  dredging  operatlona  that  use 
the  svmmier  months  to  search  for  gold.  One 
knows  he  la  back  In  the  XTnlted  Statea  when 
the  unpaved  highway  hlta  the  paved  Alcan 
highway  In  Alaaka. 

Fairbanks  la  a  thriving  American  city.  A 
few  mllea  north  of  It  we  saw  a  great  (hedg- 
ing operation  that  works  night  and  day. 
Falrbanka  has  a  delightful  summer  climate, 
but  In  the  winter  It  haa  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  coldest  cities  In  the  world. 

No  one  should  mlaa  flying  from  Fairbanks 
500  miles  north  over  the  mountalna  to  Point 
Barrow,  the  moat  northerly  point  of  land  of 
the  North  American  o<nttlnent.  It  la  easen- 
tlally  a  naval  dl  land  base.  The  waters  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean  lap  Its  shore.  It  Is  In- 
habited moetly  by  Ittilrlmoa. 

There  I  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
tldea  do  not  prevail  In  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In 
the  aummertlme.  aoma  remnanta  of  icebergs 
can  be  seen  Ilia  ocean  la  troean  over  moat 
of  the  year.  Tlie  summer  climate  at  Point 
Barrow  hovara  around  33.  but  the  hotel  pro- 
vides an  guaata  with  the  boote  and  parkaa 
that  the  navy  boya  call  "Aictle  gear." 

His  isklmoa  atage  a  demooatratlon  of  doga 
pulling  sleds,  and  ahow  how  dogs  live.  The 
sled  doga  live  outdoors  the  year  round.  They 
have  to  be  chained  to  the  ground  and  kept 
far  enough  apart  ao  that  no  one  dog  can 
attack  another.  The  dogs  will  work  beauti- 
fully together  In  puliuig  a  sled,  but  once 
they  are  iinhameasart,  they  will  fight  each 
other  to  the  death.  When  hungry,  they  will 
eat  each  other.  Amundsen  once  said  that  he 
beat  Scott  to  the  South  Pole  because  he  used 
dogs,  while  Scot  used  Siberian  ponlea.  When 
the  gdng  got  tough,  doga  provided  food  for 
both  men  and  beasta.  Dogs  will  eat  dogs, 
but  ponlea  wUI  not  eat  ponlea. 

Nome  Is  another  Interesting  place.  It  la 
on  the  Seward  Peninsula,  several  hundred 
mUea  aouth  of  Point  Barrow.  It  is  an  his- 
toric place,  and  participated  aa  a  supply 
pdnt  In  the  Klondike  boom. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  railroad  rldea 
In  the  world  la  from  Fairbanks  to  Andiorage, 
with  a  stop  off  at  Ift.  licKlnley  National 
Park,  where  Don  Hununel  rxins  a  govem- 
ment-bullt  hotel.  The  railroad  la  alao  gov- 
ernment-built and  operated.  It  haa  auperb 
equipment. 

Anchorage  la  a  thoroughly  modem,  rap- 
idly-growing, dty,  which  not  even  a  disas- 
trous earthquake  can  hold  back.  It  is  the 
operating  center  of  nearly  everything  In 
Alaska.  I  waa  there  In  1861  on  the  day  that 
natural  gaa  waa  turned  on  for  domestic  use. 
Now  new  on  and  gaa  flelda  have  been  dis- 
covered. A  hxmting  and  fiahing  paradise  ex- 
tends m  every  direotlon  from  Anchorage. 
And  the  summer  dlmate  la  deUghtfnl. 

Alaaka  la  a  wonderful  aiunmer  vacation 
land. 


B8SAYS— CAN  IMPIOCRACY  KKKP 
DP  WITH  THB  SPACE  AOE? 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  years  it  has  been  my  good  for- 
tune  to  be  able  to  nniduct  for  the  gradu- 
ating high  school  seniors  in  my  State  of 
Wyoming  the  MrOes  Senate  Internship 
contest,  which  brings  back  to  Washing. 
ton  one  boy  and  one  girl  for  a  week  of 
observing  democracy  in  action — here  in 
the  Senate  and  in  Wadilngton. 

As  a  part  of  the  contest  each  studentb 
required  to  complete  an  essay  on  "csn 
Democracy  Keep  up  With  the  ^xee 
Age,"  and  each  year  I  am  impressed  with 
the  depth  of  understanding  and  the  dedi- 
cation to  our  democratic  principles  dis- 
played by  these  young  pec^le  in  their 
essays.  All  show  real  thought  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  our  system  of 
government. 

Of  course.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
everyone  to  read  all  these  essays,  bat  I 
think  some  of  the  most  outstanding  onei 
selected  by  an  impartial  panel  of  thm 
Judges  should  receive  wider  drculatioo, 
and  I  ask  unanimoiu  consent  that  two 
of  these  essays,  written  by  Sharon  Clsrt 
of  Sundance.  Wyo..  and  Oary  Fisher,  of 
Fort  Laramie,  Wyo.,  which  received  hon- 
orable mention  in  the  McOee  Senate 
Internship  contest,  be  printed  in  tbe 
RacoKB. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  esNyi 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bsc- 
osD,  as  follows: 

Can  DncocaACT  Kaar  Up  With  trx  Sua 
AaaT 
(By  Sharon  Clark,  Simdance,  Wyo.) 

Tbe  United  States  of  America  has  become 
the  moat  powerful  nation  In  the  world.  It 
baa  grown  enormoualy  wealthy  and  it  oflen 
almoat  unlimited  opportunity  for  everyoiM. 
The  health  of  Ita  people  U  evidenced  by  UN 
low  death  rate  and  length  of  tbe  svenfi 
life  span.  Truly  It  woiild  seem  to  be  the 
land  of  milk  and  honey." 

Democracy  has  brought  us  this  far  and  yet 
we  are  forced  to  ask  ouradves  If  this  fom 
of  government  la  out-datad.  If.  Indeed,  m 
the  communlata  would  have  ua  bdleve,  sobw 
other  form  of  government  would  asrve  ui 
better.  To  answer  this  we  should  ask  ow- 
sdvee  what  democracy  really  Is.  How  doe* 
It  work?  Where  did  It  come  from?  And 
perhapa  moat  Important  of  all — what  do  «• 
really  want  In  our  government  of  tbe  fu- 
ture? Only  when  we  have  the  answer  to 
thaae  questions  can  we  decide  whether  or 
not  democracy  can  or  even  should  keep  up 
with  the  space  age. 

First  of  all.  democracy  la  a  word  formed  o( 
two  Oreek  words  meaning  people  and  power, 
and  It  has  come  to  mean  rale  of  all  tbe 
people.  Abraham  Lincoln's  definition  vu 
"a  government  of  the  people,  by  tbe  people 
and  for  the  people."  We  are  apt  to  think  of 
democracy  aa  belonging  whoUy  to  the  United 
Stetes  but  the  democracy  we  enjoy  did  not 
spring  full-grown  out  of  the  American  Be»- 
olutloo.  The  historic  traditions  and  ideal 
of  democracy  had  their  roots  In  tbe  ancient 
world.  The  Greeks  believed  that  tbe  UxU- 
vldual  waa  mora  than  a  cog  in  a  machine. 
The  dty  of  Athena  demonstrated  that  a  gov- 
ernment was  poadble  that  reapected  tbe  In- 
dividual. It  took  Ite  powers  from  tbe  indi- 
vidual without  depending  on  a  bereditarr 
ruler  or  a  military  chief. 

Chrlatlanlty  added  much  to  our  concept  oi 
democracy,  for  It  la  based  on  the  idea  that 
an  men  are  created  equal  and  that  each  » 
Important  In  himself. 

AU  theee  Ideaa  were  avaUable  to  Jefferara. 
MyifM/vw  and  WMwiit-nri,  the  men  wbo  belpM 
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Iwy  did  not  have 
understand  our 


to  found  our  nation.  Still 
«n  easy  task  and  to  fuUr 
democracy  we  ahould  go  I  m  ick  In  history  to 
onr  very  beginning  aa  a  ni  u  ton.  Aa  we  read 
«e  can  suffer  aa  the  build  sra  of  our  eountiy 
■uflcred,  hope  as  they  hop  id,  and  make  sao- 
riflces  just  aa  they  aacrlf  cad.  We  wUl  aee 
that  democracy  is  more  tbe^  Just  a  political 
and  economic  system.  It  1^  a  way  of  life 
based  on  democratic  value*-.— Indivldvial  free- 
dom, hinnan  dignity  and  \oFqrth,  and  equality 
for  alL  I  j 

Tbe  very  heart  of  demdii-acy,  then,  la  Ite 
respect  for  the  indivlduil.  It  Involves  a 
ttiOx  in  man  beoauae  of  Us  Infinite  worth. 
It  means  that  each  Indivl^fial  has  the  right 
to  equality  of  <HK>ortunlty{  and  the  hi^ggi^g* 
at  liberty.  It  means  the  vttilUngneas  and  the 
ability  to  solve  problems  through  tbe  use  of 
reason — ^In  other  words,  a.  faith  In  man^ 
intelllgenoe.  1 1 

U  this  thinklag  out-datedf  Does  our 
q)aoe  age  make  man  as  u  Individual  teas 
Important?  I  don't  tbinki  ao.  but  certainly 
tbe  space  age  haa  broughtua  problama.  W« 
now  find  ourselves  only  a  few  hours  away 
from  any  other  country  In  (the  world  and  our 
oommunlcation  with  most  barts  of  the  world 
Is  almost  Instanteneons.  Along  with  this 
haa  come  man's  Increased  laMllty  to  deatroy 
outers.  So  our  old  feeling  of  security  In  Iso- 
lation his  changed  to  ocn  of  conoem  for 
political  and  aodal  develoMient  In  all  parte 
of  the  world.  And  while  we  do  not  wish  to 
Impose  oxir  form  of  demo^Jtecy  on  anybody, 
we  do  believe,  as  we  always  have,  that  man 
ihonld  be  free — free  to  maXa  hla  own  choices, 
to  have  pditlcal  and  rellgiaaa  freedom.  We 
believe  each  penon  poaaaMa  a  dignity  and 
a  worth  that  deaervea  freeaam.  Our  great 
set  of  democratic  valuea  a|^  not  baaed  on  a 
flew  of  man  am  a  poor  creiitlure  cap<^le  only 
of  seeking  material  comf^rte  and  selfish 
ends.  Our  kind  of  democracy  thinks  of  man 
as  capable  of  choosing  hisi  ideals  and  guid- 
ing bis  conduct  by  standards  of  right  or 
wrong.  We  believe  all  mankind  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  cbooaejlils  own  form  of 
government  whether  be  ft^Ppena  to  have 
been  bom  In  tba  United  States  or  In  Viet 
ilaoL 

The  space  age  haa  not  changed  our  baalc 
concept  of  democracy;  onlV  broadened  it  to 
Inclnde  all  mankind.  I  believe  under  a  dem- 
ocratic form  of  govermsent  we  can  move  for- 
ward to  an  even  better  and  knore  aeeore  way 
orufeforau.  j 

Since  we  realize  bow  Imp  artent  democracy 
k,  what  then  can  we  dd  i  to  preeerve  It? 
Since  we  always  learn  frooi  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  we  ahould  look  back  into  history 
•gain.  Here  we  see  that  ti*e  Oreek  democ- 
acy  failed,  as  did  the  Romans  who  after  a 
Brief  time  found  the  problama  of  democracy 
JoodUBcnlt  and  flnaUy  gave  in  to  rule  by  a 
^*rong  man".  1 1 

Our  own  War  Between  j^ie  States  came 
*sry  near  to  destroying  th#  democratic  way 
of  life  In  America,  both  in  the  North  and 
the  South.  Lincoln  said.  ^-Now  we  are  en- 
gaged In  a  great  dvll  warj  testing  whether 
that  nation,  or  any  nation  Wo  conceived  and 
*>  dedicated,  can  long  enduiK" 

In  this  century  we  have  bkd  the  examples 
of  Hitler,  Mussolini,  Lenlnj  [stalln,  and  Pe- 
ron.  Lllte  the  Romans,  thi  people  in  these 
countries  gave  up  their  liberies  in  exchange 
w  the  promise  of  a  strong  Header. 

It  has  been  said  if  man  lie  let  alone,  and 
«oe«  not  have  a  definite  and  specUle  eduoa- 
«nto  tba  coBtrary,  be  wD)  soon  be  living 
™der  tbe  masterful  man.  lifen  aeeuatoBaed 
•»  their  freedom  wlU  not  iteld  oonadoualy. 
The  trouble  is  men  yMd  tL^Mr  Ubertlaa  nn- 
*»Wa«ty.  and  vften  wake  Wb  to  Had  mtm- 
•wes  In  dudna.  twb  la  wfcjr  w«  anat  keep 
■•  toidi  of  libera  n^tS  to  tbe  world. 
7^  »aat  remember  It  BeaMi  eonstant  and 
2»™K  ears  or  It  wtay  tUcki^^aad  bum  low. 
^  then  may  we  aa  Inttvlguals,  the  aame 


IndlvldiuOa  who  are  so  valuable  In  our  de- 
naocracy.  he^  to  keep  tbe  torch  lighted? 

1.  We  ahould  be  aware  of  local,  state,  na- 
tional, and  International  problems  and  ap- 
proach theaa  with  an  open  mind. 

2.  We  ahould  atudy  the  record  of  our  i«p- 
resentatlvea  on  local,  atate.  and  national 
levela  and  aee  If  we  agree  with  their  actiona 
and  statements. 

8.  Whenever  it  Is  poasible.  we  should  take 
a  direct  part  In  local  sdf-goverament.  We 
should  become  as  well  acquainted  with  local 
poliUcal  leaden  as  poaaible. 

4.  We  ahould  vote  at  each  election  In  keep- 
ing with  our  beUefa  and  oondualona. 

6.  Above  all,  we  ahould  remember  that  tbe 
abUlty  to  work  together  to  solve  our  common 
problems  is  tlie  true  measure  of  democracy. 

The  problems  of  diaerlmlnatlaa,  alums, 
poverty,  and  education  are  for  our  genera- 
tion to  face  and  work  at.  We  i«aUae  that 
democracy  muat  accommodate  to  ««»«^^yi-|j 
oondlUans  and  new  problema.  but  ova  adu- 
Uona  wlU  not  be  <leteimlned  by  a  dictator. 
They  will  be  determined  by  the  democratic 
processes  of  government.  Only  In  ****'  way 
can  our  freedom  be  assured. 

Democracy  not  only  can  but  muat  ke^ 
up  with  tbe  space  age  for  today  we  reallae 
as  never  beXore  that  man  la  something  of 
great  worth  and  only  democracy  Is  worthy 
of  him. 

Caw  DufocaacT  Kbbp  Up  With  ths 

SPSCX   A«K? 

(By  Oary  Flsber,  Fort  Laramie,  Wyo.) 

The  greatest  of  an  obligations  facing  de- 
mocracy today  Is  to  keep  up  with  the  Space 
Age.  Over  one-hundred  years  ago  Abraham 
Lincoln  said,  "This  Is  easentlally  a  people's 
contest.  ...  It  Is  a  struggle  for  maintaining 
In  tJie  world  that  form  of  government  whose 
leading  objective  is  to  elevate  the  condition 
of  man.  ...  to  afford  all  an  unfettered  start 
and  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  Bfe."  These 
words  spoken  in  the  midst  of  the  ClvU  War 
can  very  well  be  applied  to  our  present  pod- 
Won  In  the  Space  Age. 

This  Is  a  people's  contest.  For  democracy 
Is  government  by  the  people,  a  government  In 
which  the  sTipmne  power  to  rule  Is  retained 
by  the  people.  The  communist  vrorld,  with 
whom  we  are  staging  this  so  called  race  for 
space.  Is  not  really  striving  to  better  tbe 
conditions  of  the  common  man.  Instead, 
their  one  and  only  purpoee  Is  to  ralae  the 
position  of  the  state  and  strive  for  commu- 
nist domination  of  the  world. 

The  Space  Age  was  ofidally  opened  forty 
years  ago  when  Dr.  Robert  Ooddard  of  Har- 
vard University  made  his  Hxnt  expertmente 
with  the  hquld  fud  rockete.  But  for  all 
practical  purpoaea  our  present  race  to  con- 
quer the  vast  expanses  of  the  universe 
started  October  4, 1967.  when  the  Soviet  news 
agency  announced  the  laimdilng  of  the 
earth's  first  artifldal  satellite.  This  apace 
traveler,  named  Sputnik  I,  was  foOowvd  In 
November  by  another  Russian  aatelUte,  Sput- 
nik n.  It  was  not  iintll  the  early  months 
of  1956  that  tht  United  Statea  <alr«ady  be- 
hind the  Bovlert  Unton)  entered  tbe  apace 
race  with  the  launching  of  KxploiBr  I. 

The  great  ccHnmunlst  glaat  waa  very  quick 
to  take  advantage  at  thla  amaO  edge.  The 
Soviete  were  so  far  behind  In  agrlcultun. 
Industry,  and  all  phases  ot  aoonoiBlcs  that  to 
save  face  tbey  "put  an  their  eggs  In  one 
baaket"  and  decided  to  concentrate  on  beat- 
ing the  free  world  In  the  apaoe  raoe. 

This  Is  exactly  what  tbey  dalm  to  be 
ddng.  Beddee  beating  vm  In  putting  the 
first  aatdlitaa  in  otbtt  and  dalnilng  glorions 
feato  with  thdr  unmanned  apaee  craft,  aoeh 
M  first  taking  pictures  of  tbe  dark  sMe  or  tke 
moon  and  landtng  a  vdilde  on  Venm,  tWy 
orbited  a  man  nearly  elevea  montlis  btfore 
we  did.  They  were  first  to  have  twa  BMa  tn 
orbit,  and  are  tbe  only  nattoa  to  lun«  put 
three  men  ta  orbit  at  one  ttma. 


AU  Of  thaia  aehlevemente  seem  quite  Uh- 
preedve  by  tbemsdvea,  but  they  do  no^  ahine 
nearly  as  bright  whan  oon^pared  to  the  auc- 
ess  of  the  UtUted  Statea'  apace  program. 
We  have  launched  tar  more  aatoUltea  than 
the  Sovtet  Unton,  bav«  fimta  Jwst  aa  tmpraa- 
dve  aa  any  at  ttiatn.  orbited  fourteen  aatro- 
aaute  while  they  bav«  had  csUy  devan.  we 
have  had  man  la  orbit  ovw  two-hundred 
boars  longer  than  thalr  longest  flight,  and 
our  sclentlflc  reaearcb  aatelUtea  have  ytelded 
far  more  Information  than  tbdn. 

Far  more  Important  than  putting  aatelUtea 
Into  otblt  or  aendlng  men  floating  around 
space  Is  the  betterment  of  the  tlvlag  oondl- 
tions  of  man.  This  la  wbare  we  have  beaten 
tbe  communist  world  bands  down.  Though 
communist  propaganda  palnte  ua  a  pretty 
picture  of  life  behind  the  Iron  curtain,  It 
can  hardly  compare  with  the  life  of  an 
average  American  cltteen.  An  average  Rus- 
sian couple  with  two  children  Uve  in  a  two 
roosa  apartaaent  that  caste  only  four  cr  five 
dollars  a  week,  but  the  price  of  clathls^  and 
food  make  a  mockery  of  the  average  tweaty- 
flve  dollar  a  week  aaJary  ean^  by  tbe  Rus- 
sian working  man. 

The  Soviet  programs  for  the  betterment 
of  government  controlled  industry  and  agri- 
culture have  failed  miserably.  Khrushchev 
had  called  for  an  Increase  of  seventy  percent 
in  agriculture  production  between  ISfiS  and 
1965,  but  the  great  increase  amounted  to  only 
ten  percent.  Soviet  Industry  has  suffered 
the  same  fate  aa  their  agriculture  counter- 
parts. While  our  free  enterprise  system  Is 
having  one  of  tbe  greatest  economy  booms 
In  history  and  the  groas  national  product  Is 
increasing,  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  ac- 
tually going  down. 

These  drastic  ecoiMsmic  failures  have  re- 
sulted in  the  adopting  of  some  of  our  free 
enterprise  techniquss  in  Soviet  agriculture 
and  Industry.  One  fact  shows  how  well  the 
Soviet  farmer  can  do  with  even  limited 
autoiDomy.  He  la  allowed  to  maintain  a 
amaU  plot,  ubout  one  and  onetbalf  acres, 
and  to  keep  tba  yteld  for  htanaelf.  These 
tiny  plote  of  land  amount  to  only  three  per- 
cent of  Russia's  cultivated  land,  yet  they 
are  now  fumlahlng  thirty-four  peroent  of 
ite  food.  The'  Soviet  textile  Industry  has 
more  freedom  than  any  other  Industry  In 
the  economy.  They  are  no  longer  being  told 
what  to  make,  but  are  using  a  great  deal  of 
Ingenuity  and  Individualism  in  the  manu- 
facture of  their  praducU.  Kaybe  aome  of 
our  democratic  principles  are  scrpinj  through 
that  supposedly  Impenetrable  Iron  curtain. 

"Can  democracy  keep  up  with  the  Space 
Age?"  Democracy  is  keeping  up  with  the 
Spaoe  Age.  both  to  terms  of  tha  race  to  the 
stars,  aad  in  terms  of  economica,  which  is 
more  Important.  This  democracy  la  not  Just 
a  government,  but  It  is  a  way  of  life.  To 
protect  thla  way  of  life  we  must  continually 
be  on  guard.  Our  foe  la  ruthlassi  It  will 
go  to  any  nteans  to  achieve  ite  goal  of  a  world 
oommualst  state.  We  must  face  up  to  the 
responalbUlUes  of  living  in  a  democracy  in 
order  to  keep  alive  this  great  system  that  we 
all  ao  dearly  cherish,  and  In  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  preasures  forced  upon  us  by  the 
Space  Age. 


THS  JEAST-WSST  CEHTBR  AND  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  HAWAII 

Mr.CMXTYE.  Mr. PresUait. tUs week 
I  was  privileged  to  attend  a  State  De- 
partment eerenwny  faooortng  tte  East- 
West  Center  and  the  University  of 
Hawaii. 

At  this  ceremony.  Dr.  Dal  Ho  Chmi. 
Director  of  the  TnrtJtute  for  Technical 
Interchange  at  the  Bast-West  Center, 
aocqited  aa  Hjenar  lor  Itaternattonal  De- 
▼etamant  «aKttfloBte  «C  orwmirattnn  «a 
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behalf  of  the  Center  and  the  University 
of  Hawaii. 

In  our  qiiest  for  better  understanding 
between  East  and  West,  I  am  naturally 
pleased  that  the  East-West  Crater  was 
singled  out  for  this  award  because  It 
reflects  favorably  on  the  quality  of  the 
staff  at  this  Federal  Institution. 

Mr.  Daly  C.  Lavergne.  Dlreetor,  Office 
of  International  Training,  AID,  made 
some  brief  remarks  on  the  occasion  of 
the  award  ceremony.  If  there  are  no  ob- 
jections, I  ask  that  the  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Rscou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OamrtCATS      ow      CoonuATioN — EACT>Wcn 

CsmxB,  UinmuTT  of  Hawau 
(Rsmarlu  by  Mr.  Daly  C.  Larergne,  Vinctat, 

Otaes  of  Intenuktlaiua  Tninlng,  June  16, 

1968) 

We  nn  m«t  to  raoognlae  ttirough  tb«  pnm- 
•ntatton  of  an  AID.  "Oertlflcate  of  Co- 
opantton"  to  the  Kast-WMt  Canter  at  the 
Unlvaralty  of  BawaU  rapraaantad  bera  today 
by  Dr.  Dai  Bo  Cbun,  Dlraetar,  Inatltuta  for 
Tachnioal  mtarehanga.  Thla  award  la  pra- 
aantad  bacauaa  of  (1)  tha  oonalatantly  high 
callbar  of  training  glvan;  (3)  tba  algnlflcant 
contribution  mada  In  the  planning  and  de- 
Talopmant  of  A.IJ>.  training  programs;  and 
(3)  tba  contlnuoua  cooperation  of  tha 
Center's  Institute  for  Technical  Interchange 
with  A.IX>.  and  predecessor  agencies  for  tha 
paat  twelve  years. 

1.  Tba  blgb  caliber  of  training  provided 
by  tha  Kast-Weat  Canter  and  Its  predeceaaor 
organisations  can  ba  attributed  to  several 
faetoca:  tha  aaal  and  anthuaiaam  of  tha  staff 
assigned  to  work  on  tba  training,  tlia  axcal- 
lenoa  of  tha  facUltlas  used,  the  oooperatlon 
and  wbolahaartad  support  of  the  Center,  the 
University  and  ttia  larger  community  of 
HawaU  itaalf.  Over  100  govemraantal  and 
private  agandea  and  hundreda  of  volunteers 
have  cooperated  fully  In  giving  training  and 
hoapltallty  to  foreign  partlclpanta.  Tba 
Center,  tha  TTnlverslty  and  HawaU  Itaelf  pre- 
aant  on  axoallant  asampla  of  American  Ideala 
In  an  Intar-raolal  setting. 

A  lUgb  proportion  of  HawaU's  p<4>iilatlon 
and  many  of  ita  leaders  are  of  Aalan  extrac- 
tion; many  Asian  e«iltunU  vaiuaa  are  pra- 
aervad  and  tliara  is  an  unusual  degree  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  Asia,  yat 
Hawaii  la  thoroughly  Amartcaa.  It  tiaa  a 
waU-lntagratad  economy  and  la  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  Intensive  development  of  lim- 
ited raaouzoea  to  provide  a  very  lUgh  Uvlng 
atandacd.  Aetlvltlea  are  on  a  acale  which  la 
often  mora  oamprehmaiva  to  tralneea  tiian 
acme  aimllar  mainland  operatlona.  The  ac- 
tive interest  of  ail  alementa  of  the  commu- 
nity participating  In  the  program  assures 
tlwt  many  doors  are  open  and  that  trainees 
are  made  to  feel  genuinely  welcome. 

a.  The  InaUtuta  for  Technical  Interobanga 
of  the  Bast-Weat  Canter  liaa  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  AJS.  training  pro- 
gram by  tba  planning  and  development  of 
special  training  progranu.  Two  exam  plea  of 
excellent  planning  are  tba  apadai  training 
pragrama  for  Indian  lioma  economlata  and  tba 
training  of  Vlctnamsaa  PtovlDelal  Deputiea  in 
local  government,  m  both  Instancea,  many 
of  tlM  varloua  fadUUes  of  the  State  of  HawaU 
war*  brought  Into  uae. 

g.  IIM  laatttnta  for  Tsotmlcal  mterobaage 
haa  iMsn  provldiag  technical  training  for 
AJJ>.  (and  Ita  predscsssor  agandea)  under 
contract  airangamenta  for  tlta  past  twelve 
years.  May  M,  1006  marked  tha  beginning  of 
tba  tbirtaenth  year  of  training  of  A  JJ>.  par- 
ttdpaata  ia  HawaU. 

It  to  raia  that  a  aominaa  for  tha  AXD. 
Oartlfleata  of  Oooparatlasi  niaats  aU  three  of 
tha  oritaru  praaalbed  for  eUgibUlty  for  ra- 


eetpt  of  tills  award.  However,  tlie  msUtute 
for  Technical  Interctunga  of  the  East- West 
Center  and  tba  TTnlverslty  of  HawaU  la  ex- 
cepttonal.  Tbey  have  long  demonstrated 
tbatr  willlngnaas  to  cooperate  and  their  abU- 
Ity  to  provide  A.IJ>.  partldpanta  with  an 
unusually  lilgb  quality  of  training  and  to 
significantly  contribute  to  the  planning  and 
development  of  new  programs. 

On  May  0,  1061.  the  then  Vlce-Preddent 
(Lyndon  B.  Johnson)  In  maUng  the  Dedica- 
tion Address  for  the  East-West  Center  In 
Honolulu  said:  "Arms  can  never  make  us  In- 
vulnerable nor  our  enemies  tnvlndble,  but 
the  support  we  give  to  education  can  make 
freedom  Irreslsttble."  Howard  P.  Jones,  the 
preeent  CbanceUor  has  stated  In  a  recent 
pubUcatlon:  "Five  yeara  ago,  in  dedicating 
the  Bast-West  Center,  Lyndon  Johnson 
erected  the  easternmost  pier  of  a  bridge  tliat 
might  one  day  span  the  Padflc,  carrying  a 
two-way  tralllc  In  Ideaa  between  the  United 
States  and  Asia,  and  Unidng  the  peoples  of 
two  great  continents  In  a  commonwealth  of 
mutual  understanding." 

In  June  1063,  the  Office  of  Terrltorlea  pro- 
poeed  that  HawaU  be  used  aa  ready-made 
"briefing  station"  at  "ralentatlon  center" 
and  recommended  ita  facUltlea  for  uae  In 
technical  training  of  fordgn  participants. 

In  November  1068,  Samuel  Wilder  King, 
Governor  of  HawaU  appointed  a  committee 
to  study  the  matter.  In  February  1064. 
Harold  Stassen,  then  Director  of  FOA  (pre- 
decessor Agency  to  ICA  and  A.I.D.)  visited 
HawaU  at  tba  auggeatlon  ot  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Douglas  McKay,  and  conferred 
with  Oovamor  of  HawaU  and  ills  Committee 
on  Intematlonai  Training.  The  Committee 
consisted  of  distlngulslied  dtlasns  Induding 
represantattvea  of  the  University  of  HawaU. 

On  May  36,  1064,  the  first  contract  be- 
tween tlie  Territory  of  HawaU  and  FOA 
(AJJ>.'a  paredecessor  agency)  waa  signed.  A 
part  of  tlM  Oovemor's  office  caUed  the  "In- 
tematlonai Cooperation  Center"  (ICC) 
actuaUy  administered  the  contract.  Tlie  ICO 
had  a  distinguished  advlaory  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Oovemor  ot  HawaU  oon- 
sistlng  of  such  persona  aa  tlie  Preaident  of 
the  Bank  of  Hawaii,  tha  Bxacuttve  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  ClMmber  of  Commerce,  the  Vice 
Preddent  in  Cliarge  of  Academic  Affairs  of 
the  University  of  HawaU  and  othera. 

In  lOSO,  the  U.S.  Congreas  passed  ttia 
HawaU  sutalkood  blU.  Tlia  UnaglnaUva  con- 
cept of  utumng  HawaU  and  the  Unlverdty 
of  HawaU  to  ba  mere  deeply  engaged  In  tha 
axdiange  of  tliougbts  and  ideaa  among  the 
paoplea  of  tha  oountrlea  of  Um  Pacific  gained 
added  impetus  after  HawaU  became  a  State. 
Tba  atep  iMtween  concept  and  reaUty  gained 
support  at  the  national  level  from  Lyndon 
B.  Johnaon,  then  a  member  of  the  Senate. 
Congressman  John  Rooney,  and  Oovamor 
(than  delegate  to  Congreaa)  John  Bums  and 
others. 

In  1061.  tlM  Center  for  Cultural  and  Tech- 
nical Intardiange  Between  Bast  and  West. 
commonly  known  aa  the  Baat-Weat  Center 
waa  aatabllahed.  TtM  Center  bad  its  legis- 
lative origin  In  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1080  in  which  the  Senate  Inserted  a  diapter 
to  autborlae  tlie  Secretary  of  State  to  pre- 
pare and  sulxnlt  to  the  Oongrsss  a  plan  and 
program  for  auoh  a  Center.  A  report  oon- 
t^iitiwj  cuch  a  plan  waa  submitted,  and  the 
authorlaatlon  needed  to  establish  and  op««te 
tha  Center,  induding  authority  for  »ppro- 
prlatlon  of  nscssssry  funda,  was  Included  In 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1060. 

Tlie  organisation  (ICC)  wliich  liad  worked 
on  tlM  training  of  AJJ>.'s  partldpanta  was 
atUftad  in  AprU  of  1061  ftom  the  Oovamor'a 
Office  to  the  Bast- Wast  CeDtar,  and  the  name 
of  tliat  organisation  within  tlte  Center  be- 
came the  "Institute  for  Technical  Inter- 
change." 

I  am  pleaaed  to  present  to  you  Dr.  Ohon. 
repreeenting  the  Bast- West  Center,  on  l>ehaif 
of  AJJ>.  thla  Certlflcate  of  CooperatioD  in 


the  presence  of  these  friends  and  oOdals 
who  by  thdr  preeence  today  ahow  contlnusd 
pubUc  Interest  and  support  of  the  fine  work 
of  yodr  Institution.  Please  accept  this  cer- 
tlflcate with  our  compllmenta  and — ^thanks 
for  the  fine  work  you  are  ddng  In  HawaU  to 
promote  greater  International  understand- 
ing. 


THE  TRUST  TERRITORIES:   AN 
AMERICAN  RESPONSmiLIT? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
trust  territories — those  widely  scat- 
tered himdreds  of  Islands  In  the  Paclfle, 
also  known  as  Micronesia,  which  em- 
brace an  area  largely  ocean  and  slightly 
more  extensive  than  the  48  States  aie, 
under  a  United  Nations  mandate,  en- 
trusted to  the  care  and  management  of 
the  United  States.  Our  country  exer- 
cises Its  responsibilities  In  these  islands 
through  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Their  Importance  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  limited  land  area  and  to  the 
relatively  small  number  of  Inhabitants 
who  nevertheless  present  a  wide  ethnk 
and  llngulstie  diversity.  The  trust  ter- 
ritories Include  three  main  gro^  of  la- 
lands — the  Marianas,  Marshalls,  and 
Carolines  which  have  variously  in  their 
history  been  under  Spanish,  Oerman, 
and  Japanese  rule.  Having  visited  these 
Islands  as  a  member  of  a  special  conunlt- 
tee  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Territoria 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  with  the  late  Senator 
Oren  Long  of  Hawsdi,  I  have  been  deeply 
Impressed  with  the  potential  which  these 
Islands  hold  for  our  country.  This  poten- 
tial lies  in  our  ability  to  demonstrate  s 
wise  guidance  and  supervlslMi  over  the 
conduct  of  their  affairs  and  the  appli- 
cation to  these  diverse  pe<M;>les  of  en- 
lightened and  acceptable  policies.  The 
ultimate  objective  must  be  to  free  them 
from  colonialism,  real  or  imputed,  which 
should  be  and  is  foreign  to  our  ideology, 
and  to  help  prepare  them  for  the  status 
they  desire. 

Some  years  ago,  after  my  visit  there, 
I  ventured  the  propoaal  that  ultimatdy, 
given  the  consent  of  their  people  and 
of  the  people  of  Hawaii,  these  islands  be 
in  due  course  Integrated  in  one  vast  Ps- 
clflc  state. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  this 
unique  area  appears  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  New  Yorker,  engagingly  written 
by  E.  J.  Kahn.  Jr.,  a  veteran  reporter 
for  that  magadne.  I  adc  unanimous 
consent  that  this  Important  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoib  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 

A  Rxporrxa  at  Labos — Mkbonxsu 
I — TH>  swrairsir  raaioo 

The  sum  of  an  area's  familiar  parU  U  by 
no  means  lU  Identlflabto  whole.  To  many 
Americans  w1k>  aerved  in  the  Padflc  durlnf 
the  Second  World  War,  the  namea  of  PeleUn, 
Salpan.  and  Kwajaldn  are  and  wUl  always 
be  msmorabla.  Bikini  and  Bnlwetok  art 
namea  of  the  nuclear  age.  But  there  are  f  s« 
people  anywhere  who  an  aware  that  aU  tbsss 
plaosa  are  currently  incorporated  in  a  V*^ 
ing  entity  caUed  tba  Trust  Tnritcry  of  tM 
Padflc  lalanda.  over  wbUOi  tat  the  last  t«an  V 
yeara  the  United  Statee— as  an  admlalstsriag 
authority    technlcaUy    raapoodbie    to    tbs 
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flna  away.    M»-     tara,  sad 


ehaage  a  region 


rtlte  TVnst  T\enl- 


Unlted  Nations — has  hel< 
wltere  else  and  at  bo  oVt^  time  haa  tlito 
country  had  a  comparablu  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  how  its  reait^msee,  skills,  and 
tecbnlqxtes  can  be  wsed  tp 
from — in  contemporai 
developed  to  emergent. 
tory,  sometimes  known  s^  Mlcroneala,  em- 
braces tiM  land  and  the  lapping  waters  of 
the  Manftian  Idaads,  the!  Oaronne  TifiMi^e. 
taA  all  the  Mariana  UlaAds  exoept  Ouaas, 
vliich  has  been  a  foU-i  lodged,  noB-truat 
territory  of  the  United  Stitiea  since  the  ead 
of  the  Spanlsh-Amerioai  t  War.  Moat  of 
Micronesia  la  alMve  the  «;^aator  I^tlynesla, 
which  covers  a  swath  of  Xtk  sipadfie  ftom  New 
tealand  east  to  BawaU.  to  inoatly  Itelaw  the 
equator.  Tlie  Trust  T%Rlt  ^7  is  divided  Into 
tU  far-flung  adBtBtotrat  «e  dtotrlcts:  the 
Msrianss  sad  the  Marsha  lis  oowstltute  two 
cf  them,  and  the  GaroUaasj  f  which  are  by  far 
the  Mggeat  apread  cf  isUiids)  ars  spUt  into 
four  more — Palan,  Tap,  Tridc.  and  Pomqw. 

Descriptively,  MIoraBealii  can  l>e  made  to 
sound  vast  or  Inslgnlflcant,  depending  on 
the  mood  of  the  deacrtl>er|  There  are  more 
than  two  thousand  tslawMs — nlnety-«lx  of 
ttiem  InhaMted— in  taw  Tniat  Territory.  A 
few  of  them  are  the  peakaj  pf  qulesdsnt  vol- 
esnoss,  but  moat  are  earal{  atolls.  Staoe  the 
majority  of  the  Islands  M  of  exceedingly 
nodest  dtmenatons  ("MMxmeda"  moans 
nHnaU  Islands'*  aztd  "P<dja|eala''  "many  ia- 
lsads,"4md  either  area  oouM  JissttflaMy  bear 
the  otherlB  name) ,  tiiey  woifld.  If  compieesed 
into  a  dngle  land  maas,  mtA  up  to  no  more 
than  sev«i  hundred  sqoans  mUee — half  the 
tfse  of  Rhode  Island — wttlk  a  population  of 
nloety  thousand.  Water  lauded,  however, 
the  Territory  covers  naax^  three  mllUon 
square  miles  of  the  earth^aorCaoe,  or  just 


of  tiM  oentars  as  weU,  attll 


about  as  much  as  the 

^tatca.   The  distances 

psneats  of  Micronesia, 

BarUy  takes  to  get  from 

sre  MMttgh  to  dismay 

sstroBomer.    A  Micron 

bnstneas  to  conduct  on 

is  not  f  aaed  by  the 

allot  three  montha  to 

a  visiting  Umted  Xatlo 

the  region  as  "a  Territory 

dispersion  and  remoteneas 

taldng  more  costly,  pnrtiabiy,  than  in  any 

other  area  of  the  world." 

Mierooeslans,  not  ampridhgly,  are  a  mari- 
time people.  Many  of  thetb  Tiae  the  fathom 
as  a  unit  of  Unear  meaat^^ament  for  land, 
aUch  is,  quite  aaturaUy,  f(it  and  away  their 
■wst  piectouB  poeaesslon.  Most  of  them  are 
WnXUy,  attraottve,  and  Intiitllgent.  and  they 
us  so  smeoable,  despite  4f  the  exploelona 


tlnental  United 

.tetbecom- 

IM  time  it  ordl- 

spot  to  another, 

anyone  but  an 

with  three  days' 

outlying  atofl 

of  having  to 

tsk.     In  1064. 

dsacrlbed 

geogn^thleal 

every  under- 


lent  In  mod- 
ly  pays  much 
or  an  the  areaa 
Statsa  ttaa  aa 
to 

Inh»bltantB  of 
aware  that 
MUl.  Faral- 
arangl — thdr 
ad  aouthem  out- 
teat  notion  of 

the    lack    of 
of  transporta- 


Oat  have  rufled  their  en 
wa  ttaea.  that  practtoaUy 
•ttentton  to  them.    la 
en  earth  In  wlUch  the 
latarest— Adudary  or  ot: 
probably  the  least  kno 
tbs  Trust  Territory  are 
practically  nobody  beyond 
loa  <le  Pajarca,  and  Kapli 
•'•tern,  eaatem,  northsm. . 
posts,  respectively — haa  the 
who  they  are  or  where  ttiey 
Because    of    the    dlsti 

ooramunlcatlon,  and  the       ^ 

gaa  between  the  lalanda, [there  hax^  de- 
*iMp«d  dUTerent  languages,  dlltarent  be- 
"•(■.  and  dUTerent  eustomU  which  baa  re- 
•^J^  In  a  good  deall  of  daanlah- 
aass,  susplcten,  and  oompeutlveness  amonc 
tbe  dUtrlcta.    In  order 

bess,  compasdoo.  and  cdd^piahenalon  in 
Wooneste  today,  the  leaMlng  of  BngUSh 
■  o^  vigorously  enooor^ced  aU  ttaroogh 
t^ Trust  Tsirttory.  •ndaj^eema  a  teaaoL 
»We  proposition.  InasmmsJ  ba  an  Anwrtcan 
**beer— if  Btffl  %  ttitwns^  i^t  «■  maay  of 
tte  lsund»_l,  graduany  idi^  epptled  to 
«  lecronertan  life.  Qul^a  a  few  of  tiie 
wands  remote  from  the  Mx  district  cen- 


head: 

la  your 
an  he  flghtlng  a 
Amertoan  way  of  Bfe. 


the  height  of 

lags  of  a  rsaU^ng 

pataehtid 

It  la  a  «■#•  to  aak  a 

r*).  bvt  they  asay 

batOe  rgalMt  tha 

The  Boy  acor-.'a  ham 

T>B»tlU«y  taUad  hi  tha  ***»«— ~t.  aad  stc 
prssant  the  aeat  of  the  T^rrttory'a  headqusr- 
tera— and  the  Uttle  Leagoe  haa  taflltiated 
Pooape.  Tap  haa  a  dog-laaahing  ordlnaaee. 
TTTik  has  me-wmy  traSe  dining  peak  bowa. 
the  Marsha  1U  have  a  radio  program  called 
"Ooflee  Break."  and  PaJan.  where  tlMre  aiw 
many  oavea.  haa  a  reatauxant  eaUed  Gave 
Inn.  Mlcraneste  has  fewer  ttum  a  doaen 
post  oOloes.  but  It  haa  dp  oodea.  although 
a  letter  mailed  tram  Kcror,  the  oapttal  of 
Palau.  060M.  to  Ooloaila.  the  capital  of  Ya^ 
06043,  oould  hardly  go  astray,  alBoa  each  to 
the  only  ooomunl^  In  Ua  dlsbrlet  ^»t  haa 
any  f  onnal  postal  aervloe  at  all. 

Among  other  Imported  oonoepts.  democ- 
racy la  being  plugged  hard  theae  days  In 
MlcraneaU,  and  It  Is,  on  the  whole,  being 
warmly  lecdved,  though  not  without  aome 
confusion.    MIrrniMdiiiis  uauaUy  |<fc<»  una- 
nimity and  haw  long  tolerated  autoaracy. 
so  they  find  It  hard  to  graap  why  a  vote  oC 
say,  fifty  to  forty-nine  ahould  be  deemed 
dectslTe.    Why  should  any  one  man's  ballot 
tip   the  acalesf    How  can   that   be   demo- 
cratic?   Aaked  Iww  he  felt  about  majority 
rule,  one  Microneaian  chief  said.  "If  there 
are  Ave  people,  and  only  four  want  to  do  it. 
we  do  not  do  it.    Only  when  all  five  want 
to  do  It,  then  we  do  It."    The  Truat  Ter- 
ritory abounds  In  hereditary  chiefs,  moat  of 
them  men  of  eonsMerable  power.    When  one 
outlying  atoU  In  the  **-"*'^f'if  waa  urged 
xMt  long  ago  to  move  Into  the  modem  po- 
Utlcal  malnatream  and  elect  Itself  a  munld- 
pal  coundl.  Its  residents  were  leery.     They 
didn't  want  to  do  anything  that  would  aee^ 
dlsrsapeUfnl  to  their  chief  or  might  Iceaea 
hla  authnrtty.    TlM  ^"'— <~'>-  who  were  ad- 
vialng  them  anggestsd  that  In  that  oaea  they 
elect  their  chief  to  the  coundL    They  did, 
but  whenever  anything  controverdal  oasM 
up,  he  refused  to  vote,  iVn-rHtHTig  to  take 
ddea  agdnst  anyone,  becauae,  as  he  put  It, 
"All  theae  people  are  my  chUdren."    Nobody 
elae  would  vote,  dther,  not  knowing  how  the 
olUef  fdt  and  not  wlahlng  to  take  Mat  rlak 
of    dlsagredng    with    him,     On    the    other 
hand,  the  chief  of  an  ialand  In  the  Txvik. 
lagoon  with  a  popuUtlon  of  leas  than  two 
thousand  moved  In  an  entlrdy  different  di- 
rection.   An  admirer  of  the  TTmted  Statea 
Presidential  system  of  government,  he  asft 
up  a  Cabinet  of  hla  own.  with  a  Secretary 
of  State,  a  Secretary  of  Def  enaa.  a  Sacietary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Wdfare.  aikd  ao 
on;  xuttves  who  wanted  to  harvest  oocoBwta 
on  an  outlying  island  he   amtroOed 
supposed  to  get  a  passport  from  lUm  flxat. 
More  evidence  of  the  spread  of  American  In- 
fluence In  Mlcroneda  was  turned  up  a  couple 
of  yeara  ago  by  a  Unlverdty  of  Connectleat 
anthropologist,  the  late  Bdwln  Grant  Bur- 
rows, who  collected  a  iMtch  of  home-grown 
love  san^i  from  Ifaluk,  a  talrty  remote  atoU 
in  the  Tap   District.    AnMmg   the   ballatls 
were  one  that  went.  In  part,  "I  am  caught 
fast,  aa  with  an  American  flahhook."  and 
one  in  wiilch  a  lover  wooing  a  glil  intoned. 
Tou  are  Uke  an  American  flag  In  my  heart." 
There  are  septuagenarian  Microneslans  who 
are  proficient  not  only  In  dhe  or  more  of  the 
Island  tongues  but  alao  In  Spanish,  Oerman, 
Jspsnese.  and  Bngllsli.     The  veraatUity  of 
thdr  language  reflects  the  variety  of  their 
subjugation.     Microneslans  are  among  the 
few  groups  of  men  on  earth  so  laolated  by 
geograptUcal  accident  tliat  they  liave  had  to 
learn  and  practice  aelf-eaaidency,  yet  there 
Is  no  Uvlng  Mloronealaa  who  haa  not  known 
fordgn  domination.    Hlatartaaa  like  to  glaa 


namea  to 
hlatodana.  but  Ita 
to  thdrmtoB^ 


Jaat  bow  the 

|st  where  they  are.  no  one  kmatn  tat 
It  la  genaealiy  bsUevad.  thoi«h.  that 
—  -^  back  aa  the  year  1800  UXS.  ttMkt  aa- 
oaetors  tiiought  aotbiqg of  iinrtsiisilHii  trips 
of  aevaral  Inmdrad  mUaa  in  o^an  ontrigger 
«w"»as  over  wnoharted  eaas.  Tha  aurvlaoaa 
of  each  hold  eaptoratoty  ynjagiw  paesumablv 
toundad  today's  aodetiea.  whleh  hate  had  to 
do  a  good  deal  of  aurdvlng  thumsnlsiss  tj 
pboons^  famiaea.  fratrlddal  wai^  and  a  bit 
ef  carnlhaJlam.  £>aaplte  thsae  dstanenta, 
MlcKmada  flonrlahad;  a  oeatury  ago.  wl>at 
are  now  the  Trust  Tsnttory  '-'nnii  had  a 
popuUttoa  aatimated  at  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand — over  twice  what  it  Is  today. 
The  numbers  diminished  partly  becauae  of 
the  Importatian  of  assorted  Western  scourges. 
Some  of  these  were  introduced  by  mora  t>">'^ 
one  nation.  Imt  the  major  credit  for  amallpos 
U  usually  oeded  to  Spain,  for  leprcay  to  Oer- 
maay.  for  dysantary  to  XngUnd.  for  venereal 
diseases  to  the  United  SUtsa,  and  for  tuber- 
euloals  to  Japan.  Flrearma  constituted  a 
Joint  elfort. 

Hie  Spanlarda  were  the  fliat  on  the  scene 
Bollowiag  Magellan^  im/ti^y  on  Ouam  to 
1631,  Spain  moved  into  the  rest  of  the  Mart. 
anaa,  which  were  then  known  as  the  La- 
dronea,  or  lalands  of  Thieves.  (MagaUaa 
beatowed  tltat  name;  In  hia  view,  the  aativaa, 
who  ^Mak  a  language  called  Ohamono  and 
are  themadvea  enmetlmsa  eaUed  catamorraa. 
were  Ineaeusaltly  stlokyfingered.)  Subaa- 
V>ant  ^tanlsh  eaplorers  redirlstened  the 
Istonda  in  honor  of  thdr  queen,  the  wife  of 
PhlUp  IV.  (The  Oamllnaa  were  named  for 
Cbarlea  n  of  Spain,  PhUip's  son.  and  the 
MarabaUs  for  an  «»«g»-»^  adventurer  who 
eaUed  among  them  in  1788.)  The  other  earty 
Padflc  voyageta  who  erulaed  in  Mleronaalaa 
waters  were  ehleSy  Portuguese  and  IKrtoh, 
hat  by  the  start  of  the  nineteenth  oentury 
the  Bwadans  ware  around,  too;  Ponape  and 
Ita  adjacent  Islaads  are  stUl  aomednksa  oailad 
the  Senyavlna.  after  a  Bnaalaa  vassd  that 
Boaed  tU  way  among  tham  to  1888.  Prom 
the  mid-alnetoanth  oentury  on.  U  waa  the 
l^wiTiiBh.  tha  Oermsins.  the  BrttlBh,  the  Japa- 
nese, and  tha  Aaurlcana  who  were  most  to 
evidence.  (There  are  probably  vary  tew 
Minrnnudaiis  who  do  not  carry  eants  aUen 
•Maa  to  tlielr  btood.)  Tiae  Amartoaa  ooa- 
tlBgaat  Included  a  few  Mew  «»^e«i«Mi  whaUag 
men.  bat  tbe  majostty  were  hard-oovs  Protea. 
tant  mimlonariaa.  TSiere  ware  Spanish  mla- 
ataDattaa.  too— Oalhollea.  of  oourse,  often  ao- 
«ii— panted  by  garrlaona  of  aoldlen  recruited 

' '""  Phiilpptnea.    By  1878,  Spato  had 

Ita  m>lMn  of  Influence  aeuthweat- 
ward  from  the  Miarlaaaa  to  Tap  and  Palao. 
and  aoutheastward  to  Tmk  sihd  Ponape. 
That  year,  Spato  emmnarlly  decreed  that  any 
trader  cf  anoOiar  nationality  who  wanted 
to  do  business  to  ths  area  would  have  to 
stop  off  lint  to  Manila  and  Iray  a  Bpanlah 
pemUt.  This  gaUed  tlM  Oermaaa  wlw  liad 
come  to  Miaroneata.  Mdnly  liiliiaaaiiiwi. 
they  ware  the  ptoneer  esportece  of  eaprsr^ 
the  dried  meat  of  the  ooooaut— whidt  haa 
been  Mksroaesla'a  pttoetpal  aooree  of  out- 
side income  ever  since  1864,  whan  the  first 

to  tcads  to  it  prof- 
itably. Tbe  Oei'—ne  wanted  no  part  of 
the  ^anlSh  ■easiMag  arrangsaaeBt.  and  tto 
Btttish  baekad  thaas  vv.  Wot  ak 
aftar  183*.  than  was  iidisldiialili 
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homwnr,  kdA  In  IMS  ft  tendlnc  V*^  nn  tlw 
KAlaWa  oolon  up  a  flaffpol*  at  Tap.  In  tb* 
hMTt  of  tlM  SpuUali  wicUt>.  Thlnai  got 
to  the  potnt  when  Pop*  Lao  xm  wm  aakad 
to  at«p  In  a«  an  arbttar.  Ba  uptiald  tba 
Bpanlah  oUlm  to  menmaala.  but  ba  moUl- 
flad  tba  Oannana  by  granting  tbam  trading. 
eoaUng,  and  flablng  rlghtB,  with  no  nonaanaa 
about  parmlts.  Th*  OMente  waa  ahort-Uvad. 
The  SpanUh-Amsrlean  War  flnlabad  off 
Spain  aa  a  Paclfle  power,  and  In  1889.  balng 
preaaad  for  caab,  she  was  glad  to  aaU  erary- 
tblng  aba  controlled  In  Mlcroneela  to  0«r- 
many  for  four  and  a  half  million  dollan. 
Tba  Spanlab  did  retain  a  coaling  station  In 
Pooape.  where  they  had  aet  up  tbelr  Caro- 
linian beadquarttea.  They  bare  not  yet 
eaerdaad  their  fuelling  privilege.  Under  the 
Oermnna,  the  alte  that  had  been  reeerved 
for  the  atatlon  became  a  boapltal.  Under 
the  Japanaaa.  It  became  a  village  for  Old. 
nawan  workera.  Under  the  Americans,  It 
Is  a  housing  compound  for  administrative 
personnel. 

In  aU  the  hauling  and  tugging  that  went 
on.  Mleranealana  had  hardly  any  say  about 
the  dl^Maltlon  of  their  region.  They  were, 
and  are.  an  agreeable  lot,  but  from  time  to 
time  they  made  It  clear  to  the  foreigners 
that  they  could  be  pushed  just  so  far.  When 
the  ^Mmlsh  reigned  In  Ponape,  there  were 
periodic  skirmishes  between  tbelr  trooiis  and 
tbe  permanent  population.  When  the  Oer- 
mana  took  over  In  1889,  their  realdent  gov- 
ernor In  Ponape  announced  that  all  able- 
bodied  men  would  have  to  work  fifteen  daya 
a  year  without  pay — half  tbe  frulta  of  their 
labor  going  to  their  own  chlefa  and  half  to 
him.  Few  Ponapcans  objected  to  tollli>g  for 
the  chiefs,  whose  word  had  alwaya  been  their 
law  In  any  event,  but  working  gratia  tm  a 
European  waa  another  matter.  In  1909.  the 
realdenta  of  the  Ponapean  municipality  of 
Sokeba  balked  at  their  fifteen-day  atlnt.  Tbe 
next  year,  the  German  governor  ordered 
them  to  put  In  thirty  days.  Agam  they  re- 
fused, and  a  fight  broke  out.  The  Oermana 
won,  having  the  better  weapons.  They  ex- 
ecuted aeventeen  Sokeba  realstera  and  exiled 
tbe  reat  of  the  community  to  Palau,  a  thou- 
sand mllea  away.  It  was  a  severe  punish- 
ment to  Inflict  on  Micron ealana,  one  of  whose 
contemporary  chiefs  expreesed  their  attitude 
toward  their  homes  when  be  said,  "Even 
though  I  travel  on  all  the  islands,  my  own 
laland  will  remain  in  my  head.  No  one  can 
make  me  forget  It."  The  outcasts  were 
ultimately  repatriated  to  Sokeba  In  1829  by 
the  Japaneea. 

Svery  big  change  In  tbe  admlnlatratlon  of 
MleronaaU  baa  reaulted  from  a  war  In  which 
there  waa  no  Issue  that  directly  affected  any 
ICoronealan.  The  outbreak  of  the  Plrst 
World  War  dlapoaed  of  tbe  Oermana.  The 
Japaneae.  ostenalbly  on  behalf  of  the  Alllea 
but  actually  In  furtherance  of  their  own 
territorial  cupidity,  moved  In  and  took  over. 
Pew  Ulcroneelana  regretted  that  particular 
switch.  For  one  thing,  tbe  new  overlords 
ware  Asian  and  non-white.  For  another, 
aome  of  the  Oermana  bad  behaved  fairly 
highhandedly.  The  Oerman  governor  In 
Palau.  for  Instance,  bad  found  It  diverting 
to  hold  public  executions  of  malcontenta  on 
a  main  tboro\ighfar*  of  Xoror,  Palau'a  capi- 
tal dty.  He  had  designated  one  large  tree  a 
hanging  tree,  and  had  had  Iron  nings  em- 
bedded In  Its  trunk— tbsy  are  there  stUl— to 
tadUtate  tbe  elavntion  of  hla  vlctlma  to  the 
dealrad  branch. 

The  Japaneec  ware  far  from  atrangera  to 
IClorcoaaU.  As  early  aa  1891,  their  first 
trader  had  visited  the  ialanda  of  tbe  Truk 
lagoon.  A  aoraewhat  aouHad  statue  of  blm 
stW  stands  on  the  laland  o<  Dubloa,  which 
became  the  Japaaeee  headquartera  for  that 
district.  Dublon  la  rather  eeuffed  Itaalf  to- 
day, but  at  the  halght  of  the  Japanaaa  r»> 
flDM  It  had  a  network  ot  paved  roada.  a  hotel, 
two  geisha  bouaea.  a  large  eeaplans  baae,  and 
a  thaalw  at  which  travallng  drcuaca  from 


Tokyo  appeared.  The  Japaneae  rule  over 
ICeronaala  waa  de  fmeto  throughout  the  Vlret 
World  War,  and  at  VaraaUlee  the  AlUaa  made 
It  de  jure.  In  Deosmbar,  1930,  Japan  waa 
granted  a  League  of  Matlona  mandate  over 
ICleroneala  and  waa  Instructed  to  "promote 
to  the  utmost  the  material  and  moral  vrell- 
belng  and  tbe  aoclal  progreaa  U  the  Inbablt- 
anta  of  the  terntory."  Japan  was  further 
adjured  to  keep  tbe  Islands  free  of  slavery, 
forced  labor,  and  Uquor,  and  to  refram  from 
estabUshlng  any  military  or  naval  baaea. 
In  1932,  tbe  United  Statee  endorsed  the  agree- 
ment. (That  year,  tbe  Japanese  subetltuted 
a  civilian  admlnlatratlon  for  tbe  military 
one  that  had  been  there  alnce  the  start  ot 
tbe  war.  )  The  United  Statee  did  make  one 
demand.  One  of  our  principal  channels  of 
communication  to  the  Orient  bad  been  by 
means  of  a  cable  running  from  Ouam  to 
Manila  to  Shanghai.  Another  cable  ran  from 
Ouam  to  Shanghai  by  way  of  Tap,  and,  want- 
ing an  alternative  In  case  something  hap- 
pened to  tbe  Manila  cable,  we  Insisted  on 
having  accees  to  Yap.  (Some  American  lao- 
latlonlsts  screamed  at  o\ir  wanting  to  get 
mvolved  In  any  place  so  far  away  and  ao 
prepoeterously  named.)  Tbe  Japaneee 
agreed  readily  enough,  but  they  never  hon- 
ored their  pledge,  and  the  whole  matter  be- 
came academic  In  1920,  when  the  Yap  cable 
Btatlon  was  destroyed  by  a  typhoon. 

Kxcept  for  the  stipulation  against  slavery, 
tbe  Japaneee  soon  began  disregarding  every 
one  of  tbe  Instructions  laid  down  by  the 
League.  In  19311,  Japan  withdrew  from  the 
League,  and  after  that  felt  no  obligation  to 
let  anybody  know  what  she  was  up  to  In 
Micronesia.  To  any  country  with  long-range 
expanalonlst  goals,  Micronesia  was  strategi- 
cally Irreatlble  as  a  military  base.  Truk, 
which  Japan  picked  aa  the  site  of  a  major 
naval  base,  not  only  had  a  commodloua 
lagoon,  forty  miles  wide,  but  was  handily 
situated — twenty-two  bimdred  mllee  south- 
east of  Tokyo  Bay,  three  thousand  mllea 
north  of  Sydney,  twenty-one  hundred  mllea 
east  of  Manila,  and  a  mere  alx  hundred  and 
fifty  and  thlrty-slx  hundred  miles  away  from 
the  American  basse  at  Ouam  and  Pearl  Har- 
bor, respectively.  But  the  mlUtary  useful- 
ness of  tbe  area  was  only  one  of  Micronesia's 
charms.  Japan's  economy  needed  all  the 
bolstering  It  could  get.  The  namee.  In  Kng- 
llsh  translation,  of  three  succeeslve  Japaneee 
oompanlee  that  operated  In  Micronesia  are 
Indicative  of  Japan's  shifting  attitude  to- 
ward the  area.  First.  In  1914.  there  was  tbe 
South  Seas  Trading  Company.  Tlien,  In  1931, 
along  came  the  South  Seas  Development 
Company,  and,  finally,  In  1936,  the  South 
Seaa  BxplolUtlon  Company.  This  last  had 
twenty  subsidiary  companies,  which,  among 
many  other  enterprises,  caught  and  proc- 
eesed  fi^  grew  and  canned  plneai^le.  grew 
and  refined  sugar  cane  (Japan  buUt  aeveral 
railroads  Just  to  carry  the  cane  from  fields 
to  factortee),  and  c\titlvated  pearls.  Ths 
Exploitation  Company  bad  an  Initial  capi- 
talisation of  ten  million  dollars,  and  on  this 
It  returned  a  handsome  annual  profit  of 
twenty-two  per  c«it.  Its  head  office  was  at 
Koror.  There  the  Japanese  constructed  an 
elaborate  Shinto  abrine,  which  waa  dedicated 
In  1940,  with  a  special  repreeentatlve  of  the 
Kmperor  In  attendance.  Koror  became  a 
stylish  Oriental  metropolis,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty  thousand  and  factortee  that 
manufactured  soy  sauce,  beer,  and  fireworks. 
Ilxe  city  had  public  baths,  laundries,  dress- 
makera.  tallora,  masseurs,  barberabopa, 
butcher  shops,  sad  drugstores.  There  were 
forty-one  Ic*  dealers,  seventy-seven  geUba 
girls,  one  fortune-teller,  and  fifty-five 
raetauranta.  thirteen  of  them  considered 
firat-class.  The  Palauans  had  never  seen 
anything  like  It  before,  and  they  havent 
Mnca.  either.  Mlcronealans  who  could  afford 
to  pationlM  the  reetauranta  were  allowed  ta 
and  they  develoiied  a  taste  for  rice,  a  cereal 
not  native  to  the  area,  and  alao  for  Its  ac- 


companying soy  sauce,  which  sells  briskly 
In  the  Trii^Territory  today.  In  gallon  loto. 
Pickled  ladiabea  are  another  holdover 
favorite. 

Of  all  ths  nattooa  that  have  had  a  go 
at  running  Micronesia,  Japan  is  tbe  only 
one  that  made  a  serious  attempt  to  colonise 
the  place.  By  the  atart  of  tbe  Second  World 
War,  there  were  fifty  thousand  Mlcroneslaos 
In  the  mandated  area  and  seventy  thousand 
aliens,  Inoludlng  Oklnawans  and  Koreau 
brought  In  by  tbe  Japaneee  as  laborers.  Tbe 
natives  were  made  emphatically  aware  of 
tbelr  supposed  Inferiority,  but  despite  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  brutality,  there  were  a 
lot  of  Jobs  available  to  Mlcroneelans,  and 
throughout  tbe  area  there  vras  an  unac< 
customed  hum  of  acUrity.  Some  Mlcrons- 
slans  are  Inclined  to  look  back  noetalglcally 
to  the  geisha  and  the  glitter.  In  Koror,  es- 
pecially, natives  comparing  tbe  frenetic  Jap> 
aneee  Period  with  the  infinitely  more  relaxed 
American  Period  that  followed  It  confess  that 
they  are  \inable  to  understand  bow  we  won 
the  war. 

Once  the  Second  World  War  broke  out,  no 
more  attention  was  paid  to  the  League  o( 
Nations'  attitude  toward  forced  labor.  In 
the  summer  of  1B43.  for  Instance,  a  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  natlvee  from  the  Island  of 
Poniqie  were  shipped  to  Kusale,  the  Ponape 
Dlstrlct'a  next-largest  Island,  nearly  three 
hundred  mllea  to  tbe  eoutheast,  to  work  on 
Japaneae  Army  Installations,  and  they  dldnt 
get  home  for  more  than  two  years.  All  Yapese 
malee  between  the  agea  of  eleven  and  fifty 
apent  a  comparable  stretch  of  time  construct- 
ing, mostly  by  hand,  an  airstrip  for  fighter 
planes;  when  the  United  States  bombed  It 
to  rubble,  they  spent  a  year  putting  it  baek 
together.  NonocHnbatants  though  the  Ml- 
cronealans were,  hundreds  of  them  died  when 
their  Islands  were  Invaded  or  bombed.  Wher- 
ever there  waa  ground  fighting,  the  de- 
Btructlon  was  very  nearly  total.  The  pride 
of  Sal  pan,  for  example,  was  the  Japaneee- 
bullt  dty  of  Oarapan,  which  on  the  eve  of 
the  war  had  a  population  of  twenty-nine 
thousand  and  amenities  comparable  to  those 
of  Koror  and  Dublon.  After  the  Invasion  of 
Salpan,  there  waa  nothing  left  of  Oarapan. 
There  still  is  nothing  left.  About  all  that 
remains  of  Its  former  glory  Is  a  larger-than- 
llfe-slse  bronze  statue  of  the  founder  of 
the  Bugar-cane  Industry  there.  Now  bullet- 
riddled,  he  stands  forlornly  In  what  wis 
once  a  manicured  botanical  garden  but  la 
now  a  tangle  of  undergrowth  Infested  with 
African  snails — another  Japaneee  legacy. 
(There  has  been  much  tampering  with  the 
ecological  balance  of  Mlcroneela.  The  Span- 
ish once  Imported  monitor  llaards  to  kill 
rats  and,  when  the  lizards  multiplied, 
brought  In  polsonoua  toads  to  kill  them;  now 
the  toads  have  spread  all  over.  Bo  have  the 
raU.  In  I960,  the  United  States  autborltlet 
brought  In  aome  carnivorous  snails  from 
Kenya  to  fight  the  African  analla.  but  it  bu 
been  a  losing  batUe.  Beoently,  the  Marianas 
District  legislature  i^ntroprlated  two  thou- 
sand dolars  to  be  paid  out  In  bounty— ten 
cento  for  each  three-gallon  bucket  of  African 
analla.  There  Is  alao  a  local  bounty  of  a 
nickel  a  rat.)  No  ground  fighting  took  place 
In  Koror,  but  when  o\ir  Marlnee  moved  In, 
some  of  them,  poeslbly  In  a  highly  charged 
emotional  state  becaiiae  of  the  reverses  they 
had  suffered  at  nearby  Pelelln  and  Angaur, 
demollahed  moat  of  the  dty  anyway.  Includ- 
ing the  waterworka  and  the  power  plant. 
That  waa  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  tbe 

United  States  and  Japan  have  since  becoiM 
friendly,  but  Koror  doeen't  yet  have  public 
utUltlea  of  the  kind  it  had  before  the 
Palauana  Inadvertently  found  themselves  In 
the  middle  of  eomebody  else's  fight. 

The  scars  of  war  renuOn  in  MlcroneslSj 
even  tho\;«h  tn^ileal  foUage  quickly  formea 
an  obliterating  blanket.  In  eome  parti  d 
tbe  TMrttory,  half-hearted  attempts  hayi 
been  mad*  to  clean  np  the  d*bris.  and  m 
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oUun  whdehearted  attei^^td,  but  It  may 
be  many  years.  If  ever,  before  all  of  Ml- 
oonesla  looka  serene  agam.  Some  of  the 
souvenirs  have  their  plcinreeque  aspects, 
like  ttte  renuianto  of  Zero  fighter  planee — 
perhaps  two  dosen  in  all;  the  jungle  growth 
makee  precise  counting  dlfl<ult — that  fringe 
the  Yap  airstrip.  Some  rukted  relics  scat- 
tered through  the  Trust  'fiirritory  are  mis- 
leading; they  are  the  huus  of  ships  that 
hsve  gone  aground  on  treadl)erous  reefs  tirioe 
the  war.  Some  of  the  depris  Is  plain  ugly 
and.  one  would  thmk,  er^dlcable.  At  An- 
gaur, for  Instance,  the  United  States  has 
a  spick-and-span  Coast  Ot^ard  station  (an 
outpost  of  a  long-range  narigatlonal  guid- 
ance system) ,  with  tidy  buildings  and  fiower 
bedi.  and  movlee  every  mght — sometimes 
double  featuree.  But  the  jqearest  beach — a 
pleasant  cove  only  a  few  huhdred  feet  away — 
U  still  littered  with  the  garbage  of  war. 
In  parts  of  Micronesia,  as  on  so  many  other 
one-time  battlefields,  unexj^Ioded  bombe  and 
Uve  ammunition  are  still  to  be  found.  On 
the  Island  of  Babeltbuap,  In  the  Palau  Dis- 
trict, a  family  raised  bell  vilheE.  an  American 
demolition  team  tried  to  ^^rt  off  four  live 
bombs  they  had  been  uswg  as  pillars  to 
iupport  their  house.  In  Koror,  an  unex- 
ploded  bomb,  Ito  tail  fins  ^visible  above  the 
ground,  remains  where  it!  fell,  a  mlnutel 
walk  from  a  popular  beach. 

At  tbe  outset  of  the  war'  In  the  Pacific,  It 
became  erident  that  If  tht  United  States 
won  it,  we  would  have  tip  move  at  least 
temporarily  Into  tbe  vacuum  created  In 
lOcroneela  by  the  departure  of  the  Japanae. 
Since  Mlcroneela  waa  mdetly  water.  &e 
Navy  seemed  the  logical  'occupying  force, 
and  as  early  as  1943  the  Navy  Department 
began  recruiting  scholars  at  Yale,  and  later 
St  Columbia,  to  accumulatie  and  collate  all 
the  available  material  on  Mlaronesia.  Unlike 
Okinawa  and  the  other  Byukyu  Islands, 
which  belonged  outright  to  Japan,  the 
meroneelan  Islands  were  held  merely  by 
mandate.  They  could  thut  hardly  be  con- 
ddered  legitimate  spoils  of  war.  What  was 
more,  the  United  States  had  no  wish  to 
take  actual  posseedon  of  tbraa;  at  the  end 
of  the  war  we  wanted  neujtral  areas  to  re- 
tard us  as  liberators,  not  iqonquerors.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  wanted' to  exercise  some 
kind  of  control  over  so  broad  an  exrwnse 
01  the  Pacific;  otherwise,  our  national  se- 
curity might  again  be  imperilled. 

When  the  United  Nations  was  set  up  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  ita  charter  stipulated  that 
ireas  whose  status  was  cloudy  were  to  be 
4eilgnated  trusteeships  and  were  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  U.N.  memb^iis,  which  would 
themielves  be  responsible  to  a  Trusteeship 
Council.  Micronesia  becan^*  one  of  eleven 
•Mb  territoriee,  and  a  unique  one.  It  was 
*i>gnated  a  strategic  trult,  which  meant 
that  UJif.  decisions  relating  to  It  would  have 
to  be  made,  ultimately,  by  the  Security 
Council,  where  the  United  States  had  veto 
power.  The  arrangement]  whereby  the 
united  States  became  Ml<V>neda's  trustee 
»M  formally  ratified  In  Jult,  1947,  and  Pres- 
"wnt  Truman  turned  ovei  ithe  actual  ad- 
ministration of  the  new  Ttiist  Territory  of 
toe  Pacific  Islands  to  the  N^vy  Department, 
wblch  had  been  supervldng  the  area  all  along 
•nyway,  but  without  official  InternaUonal 
•wcUon.  In  line  with  what  was  then  the 
American  poUcy  toward  MicronesU  the  Navy 
•Jtolnlstrators  who  were  assigned  to  the  area 
aw  relatively  Uttle  at  first  to  change  the 
natives'  way  of  Ufe;  the  litaa  was  that  the 
•OCToneslans  would  fare  b^t  U  they  were 
Sw  '^•*''  '"^^  devlcee  ^hd  not  expoeed 
w  Western  customs — the  "zoo  theory"  «rf  ad- 
™{»l«ration,  as  anthropol<)glsto  sometimes 
"■Jilt.  One  Bo<9hlUc  adn^toal  who  got  to 
™"w  the  natives  weU  dedlared  In  a  1947 
™f«dne  article,  "For  mere  rk  sake,  let  them 
■woe  to  their  happiness  I "  9ut  no  one  could 
••  certain  what  the  Micron  stlans  considered 
MPPlneee,    The  more  eopl  Isticated  among 


them  had  acquired  a  good  many  non-lndlg- 
enous    appetltee    and    ambitions.    The    loo 
theorist*    thought    tbe   Mlcroneelans    could 
subsist  quite  satisfactorily  on  tbe  bounty 
of  their  sou  and  thdr  seas,  but  many  Mlcro- 
nedans    thought   otherwise.    Few   of   them 
grew  tobacco,  for  Inatance,  yet  dgarettes  had 
become  a  part  of  their  lives.     A  subsistence 
economy   might  keep  them   detached  from 
the  reet  of  the  world  and,  in  an  admiral 'a 
eye's  quaint,  picturesque,  and  unspoiled,  but 
a  cash  economy  like  the  one  that  had  fiour- 
Ished — In  the  district  centers,  at  least —  dur- 
ing the  Japanese  Period  was  more  appealing. 
The  Navy  stood   watch  until  June,   1961, 
when  President  Truman  Issued  an  executive 
order  turning  the  administration  of  the  Trust 
Territory  over  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, which  has  been  in  charge  ever  dnce, 
and  whose  aim,  according  to  a  recent  state- 
ment of  policy,  la  "to  devdop  the  peoples 
of  the  Trust  Territory  so  that  they  can  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  of  self-government, 
to  stimulate  them  to  become  aa  nearly  eco- 
nonUcally  self-sufficient  as  possible,  and  to 
encourage  them  to  foster  respect  for  their 
culture  while  affording  them  an  opportunity 
to  take  on  those  aspects  ot  Western  life  which 
win  enable  them  to  lead  richer  lives."    It  Is 
sometimes  thought  odd  that  Interior,  of  all 
federal  departments,  should  be  In  charge  of 
territories  so  notable  for  their  extraterritor- 
iality.   Tbe  explanati  -ju  is  simple  enough.    In 
the  etgbteen-seventles,  much  of  tbe  conti- 
nental United  States  consisted  of  land  owned 
by  the  government  but  not  lying  within  the 
borders  of  any  state.     The  management  of 
public  land  was  the  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  aa  the  naUon 
acquired  outlying  territories — Alaska,  Ouam, 
Havrall,  and  so  forth — it  proved  convenient 
to  turn  them  over  to  the  department  that 
already  had  the  supervisory  experience.    The 
Defense  Department,  of  course,  la  also  con- 
cerned about  what  goes  on  In  Mlcroneela. 
While  Japan  was  specifically  enjoined  by  the 
League  of   Nations   from   fortifying  Mlcro- 
neda,  the  United  States  has  full  authoriza- 
tion from   the   United   Nations — ^thls   Is  In 
line  with  the  strategic-trust  concept — to  do 
Just  that,  and  we  have,  inter  alia,  a  missile- 
testing  center  at  Kwajaleln,  In  the  Mi^t^hall 
Islands,  radio  stations  at  Ponape  and  Palau, 
and    a   aatellite-tracklng   station    at   Truk; 
however,  except  for  a  few  dozen  Coast  Ouard 
men  at  two  transmitting  stations  for  naviga- 
tional radio  signals,  we  have  no  garrisona 
within  the  Territory.     Because  we  do  not 
own  the  Territory  but  run  it  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  State  Department 
Is  concerned,  too,  for  It  is  through  State  that 
all  United  States  relatlonahlps  with  the  U.N. 
are  supposed  to  be  funneUed.    It  U  State, 
not  Interior,  that  puts  Ito  seal  on  the  report 
that  the  United  States  annually  submlto  on 
Ito  stewardship  to  the  United  Nations.    The 
State  Department  also  has  the  ticklish  task 
of  acting  as  a  bargaining  agent  for  those 
Micronesians    who   have    been   argtilng   for 
twenty  years  that  Japan  ought  to  remunerate 
them  for  the  devastation  wrought  on  their 
land  during  the  war.     (Some  Mlcroneelans 
think    they    have    justifiable    war-damage 
claims  against  tbe  United  States,  too,  but 
our  position  has  been  that  we  didn't  start  the 
fighting  and  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
not  to  try  to  evict  an  enemy  from  wherever 
he  cboee  to  entrench  himself.)    Periodically, 
one  of  the  Microneslan  dlstricto  will  draw  up 
a  petition  requesting  Indemnity.     Some  of 
the  demands  have  been  substantial.    The  Yap 
District,  where  there  waa  no  ground  fight- 
ing during  the  war,  and  where  tbe  total  pop- 
ulation is  now  only  slightly  over  six  thousand, 
once  asked  for  dose  to  thirteen  million  dol- 
lars, or  about  two  thousand  dollars  per  per- 
son— and  this  in  a  district  where  the  annual 
per-caplta  Income  on  some  of  the  remoter 
Islands  Is  eighty-three  cento.     Tbe  United 
States,  without  committing  Itself  on  amounto 
due,  has  assured  the  United  Nations  that  tb* 


Mlcroneelans'  claims  against  Japan  are 
"valid  and  Just,"  and  whenever  the  subject 
Is  raised,  the  State  Department  declare*  that 
It  Is  negotlaUng  about  them  with  the  Japa- 
nese government.  In  1961.  the  United  State* 
formally  told  the  UJf.  that  the  matter  had 
"the  highest  priority."  In  1966,  a  reapond- 
ble  State  Department  official,  aaked  Inform- 
ally how  the  negotiations  with  Japan  were 
coming  along,  replied  that  they  hadnt  got 
anywhere  at  all,  and  added,  "To  be  realistic, 
there  have  been  other  areas  of  U.8.-Japan 
relations   with  higher  priorities." 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  keeps  in 
touch  with  Micronesia  through  a  depart- 
mental branch  called  the  Office  of  Terri- 
tories, which,  for  a  federal  agency,  is  aston- 
ishingly small.  It  is  manned  by  only  thirty 
people,  including  messengers  and  derks. 
Presiding  over  this  mlcrobureaucracy  Is  an 
energetic  young  lawyer,  Mrs.  Ruth  O.  Van 
Cleve,  of  Mlnnestoa,  whose  husband  Is  also 
a  government  attorney.  Mrs.  Van  Cleve  was 
one  of  the  fifty  women  whom  President 
Johnson  appointed  to  high  federal  poeto 
early  In  his  administration.  Her  office, 
which  comes  under  Interior's  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Public  Land  Management,  also 
provides  the  Department's  liaison  with  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and 
what  she  sometimes  calls  "the  funny 
placea"— among  them  Canton  and  Bnder- 
bury  Islands,  two  Padfic  doto  that  we  ad- 
mlnlstar  Jointly  with  the  British;  Howland, 
Baker,  and  Jarvls  Islands,  three  Pacific 
specks  that  we  administer  alone  but  that 
take  up  little  time,  since  all  are  uninhabited; 
and  Wake  Island,  which  is  mainly  an  drport 
and  the  day-to-day  supervision  of  which  In- 
terior has  gladly  ceded  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency.  (The  Office  of  Territories  does 
not  have  jurisdiction  over  Puerto  Rico, 
which  is  a  commonwealth,  or  over  Okinawa 
and  the  rest  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  which — 
like  the  Bontn  Islands,  Midway  and  Johnston 
Islands,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone — are 
administered  by  tbe  Department  of  Defense.) 
The  funnleet  place  of  them  aU.  probably,  U 
Palmyra  Island,  a  thousand  miles  soutb  of 
Honolulu,  which  actually  conslsto  of  about 
fifty  Isleto  totalling  about  a  thouaand  acres. 
Palmyra,  which  Is  also  uninhabited,  would 
be  part  of  Hawaii  except  that  it  Is  privately 
owned  by  the  Fullard-Leo  family,  of  Hono- 
lulu. (Palmyra  originally  belonged  to  the 
kings  of  Hawaii.  Kamehameha  IV  sold  it  In 
1862.  The  island  would  probably  have  Join- 
ed the  Union  as  part  of  Hawaii  if  a  United 
States  history,  though  not  uncommon  in 
Leos  had  not  demurred.)  Iifrs.  Van  Clove's 
predecessor  In  charge  of  territories  was 
Richard  F.  Taltano,  a  native  of  Ouam. 
Taitano  is  a  slim  and  soft-spoken  man,  now 
forty-five,  whoee  father  was  an  American 
Navy  employee  on  Ouam  for  thirty-three 
years.  M^en  Richard,  the  oldest  of  seven 
children,  was  thirteen,  his  father  went  blind. 
At  sixteen,  Richard  was  teaching  school 
every  morning  and  attending  claaaes  himself 
In  the  afternoon  to  leam  enough  to  keep 
ahead  of  his  pupils;  In  the  evemng,  when 
not  helping  his  mother  with  the  family  live- 
stock, he  had  his  choice  of  doing  his  own 
homework  or  correcting  the  pupils'.  After 
the  war.  he  got  a  scholarship  at  Berea  Col- 
lege, in  Kentucky,  and  he  later  did  graduate 
work  In  governmental  administration  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the 
first  native  territorial  to  be  director  of  the 
Office  of  Territories.  In  April,  1964.  he  was 
appointed  Deputy  High  Commissioner  of  the 
■Trust  Territory,  a  Job  be  held  for  a  Uttle 
over  a  year. 

The  Trust  Territory  has  always  had  a 
High  Commlsdoner — a  rank  rare  In  United 
States  history,  though  not  uncommon  In 
colonial  affairs.  Under  the  Navy's  regime,  the 
High  Commissioner  was  non-resident,  tbe 
title  being  vested  In  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Pacific  neet,  who  made  hta 
headquarters  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  governed 
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MleroaMU  tbroocli  dcputlM.  Today,  tlie 
Blfh  OamnlMioiMr  !■  ^potntod  by  tba 
aeenteiy  a<  tte  tatmtat.  Th*  tneninbait. 
WUIlam  B.  Korwood.  wbo  wm  twom  tn  Qma 
WMka  aco.  te  a  fanner  newspaper  reporter 
and  pubUo-rtUtlona  man  wlio  had  pre- 
Tloualf  been  admlnlatrattTe  director  of 
HavaU.  Tb»  Job  baa  a  CItU  Sarrloe  rating 
ot  09-19,  wblofa  maana  that  the  commls- 
alonar%  baae  pay  la  twenty-five  tboqeand 
thxae  bundled  and  alchty-two  doUats  (IC- 
eroneata  betas  rated  a  hardahlp  area,  be  alao 
cata  a  twan^-per-eent  bonus  and  a  housing 
allowBBee) .  and  tbat  be  belongs  to  the  high- 
est oategory  of  goremment  officials  whoee 
appolntmenta  dont  have  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  Be  is  more  powerful  within  his 
thre»-mllllon-sq:uare-mlIe  realm  than  the 
President  of  the  United  Stetee  U  within  his. 
The  High  OommlssloBer  Is  not  only  the 
Bupreae  esecutlTe  but  also  the  supreme  leg- 
lalaUve  authority;  he  falls  short  of  being 
omnipotent  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
aupcMM  Judicial  authoclty  repoaee  In  a 
Chief  Justice,  who  Is  alao  designated  by,  and 
re^waatble  dlreeUy  to.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  High  Commlsaloner  has  his 
own  fiag  (on  It  U  displayed  the  TnuX  Ter- 
ritory seal,  which  features  a  coconut  palm) , 
and  the  State  Department's  Office  of  Pro- 
tocol haa  accorded  lilm  a  status  equivalent 
t«  tbat  of  an  ambassador. 

The  flrat  civilian  appointee  to  tbU  post  of 
aatalted  laolatlon  waa  Klbart  D.  Thomas,  a 
Utah  Democrat,  who  waa  ehoaen  In  19S1  after 
falling  to  be  reelected  to  the  Senate,  and  who 
siamsd  aapeelaUy  well  qoallfled  becauae  as  a 
yoong  man  he  had  been  a  Monnon  mlaslon- 
ary  In  Japan.  Tbomaa  died  In  1068,  and  was 
suoeeeded  by  Frank  B.  Mldklff,  a  Honolulu 
buataeesaao.  At  that  time.  Trust  Tsrrltcry 
headquarters  were  atUl  In  Hawaii,  twenty- 
seven  hundred  mllee  east  of  the  center  of  Ml- 
flMnesla.  m  1864.  Interior  moved  the  head- 
quartan  to  Ouam.  which  while  not  part  of 
the  Tvrltory,  waa  at  least  surrounded  by  It 
and  waa— as  It  still  la— the  main  port  of 
access  to  It.  Mldklff.  preferring  to  stay  In 
HawaU.  reelgned.  and  he  was  followed  by  Del- 
maa  H.  Nuokar,  a  government  career  man 
from  Pennsylvania  who  had  been  ezecuUve 
officer  of  the  Office  of  Terrltorlae.  Ifucker 
presided  over  Mtrroneela  for  sU  and' a  half 
years,  during  most  of  the  Bsenhower  admin- 
istration, and  attained  the  repuUtlon  of  a 
man  who  Ukad  to  stay  within  his  budget. 
Since  the  most  money  ever  allocated  to  the 
Ttuat  Tsmtcry  by  Congrees  during  that  era 
was  Just  over  tls  mlllloa  dollars  a  year,  and 
since  a  good  deal  of  that  had  to  go  Into  sub- 
etrtlaliig  traasportatlon,  making  enda  meet 
waa  not  easy.  But  it  waa  still  American  policy 
to  move  slowly  la  Micronesia,  and  everything 
Just  sort  of  llaqMd  along.  Nuoker  sUyed  on 
untU  early  IMX,  whan  the  Kennedy  adnUnls- 
teatlon  began  reassigning  jobs.  The  Tnist 
Tarrttcry  waa  given  to  M.  Wilfred  Oodlng. 
who  ran  it  for  five  yeara  and  under  whoee  di- 
rection the  area  la  ganaraUy  considered  to 
have  made  more  headway  than  It  did  during 
the  entire  sixteen  prevloua  years  of  the 
American  Pitlod.  Qodlng'a  surname  is  pro- 
nounced aa  If  It  were  sveUed  "Ooddlng."  and 
"m  Oodlng  we  trust"  becama  a  Trust  Ttt- 
rltory  quip.  A  tsa.  gruff,  grlaaled,  hearty 
■nan.  now  fifty-four.  Oodlng  had  a  back- 
ground tbat  Bsamsd  alBMat  taUor-made  for 
the  High  Oemmlaslonerafalp.  He  waa  bom  In 
*""  Uaaka.  and  Alaaka  baa  long  been 

with  administrative  problems  eompar- 
to  thcae  In  Mkroaeela— a  very  few 
people  scattered  over  a  very  large  apace.  (One 
of  Oodlng**  aaslatant  caauntssloners.  Jamee 
Hawking  waa  pasted  to  Mtnronesia  In  19M 
following  many  yeara  of  governmental  service 
in  Alaska.  After  a  few  weeks  on  the  new  Job, 
Hawklna  aaM  "ni  almoet  Ilka  onming 
home.")  Aa  a  young  man.  moreover,  Ood- 
lng had  Uugbt  school  to  teklmos,  and  eda- 
oatlng  ona  group  of  a<jn-Kngllsh-q^eaklng 
American' wards  Is  not  vary  different  from 


educating  another.  Be  had  worked  for  Xn- 
tartor  aa  far  back  as  1944,  spenttng  ten  years 
in  the  Office  cf  Tsiiltotlaa.  as  assitant  diree- 
tor  fw  Alaakaa  aflhlra.  ao  ha  waa  aoquatntad 
with  tlie  probtana  involved  In  changing  the 
political  sutoa  of  a  territorial  legtoa.  When 
Alaska  and  BawaU  ware  on  the  e^e  of  state- 
hood, he  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  working 
out  the  mechanics  of  their  changeover  with 
congressional  commHtees,  so  he  knew  his  way 
around  Oapltol  HIU— uasfol  knowledge  for  an 
administrator  who  haa  to  present  budgets  for 
leglsUtlve  scratlny  and  action.  When  Ood- 
lng acceded  to  the  High  Oommlsstonerahlp, 
one  of  his  very  first  aoecmpllshments  was  to 
persiuMle  Oongrees  to  raise  the  annual  bud- 
getary oelUng  for  the  Truat  Territory  from 
aeven  and  a  half  to  seventeen  and  a  half 
mlUkm  dollars. 

In  his  five  years  In  office,  Oodlng  made  forty 
round  trips  to  the  continental  United  Statea. 
He  had  to  preaent  himself  In  a  fund-ralMng 
eapaolty  before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
congreeslonal  oommlttees — two  groups  that 
In  lYust  Territory  eyee  have  the  same  con- 
structive potential  as  a  good  coconut  crop 
and  the  same  destructive  potential  as  a 
typhoon.  There  was  also  an  »ww^|^i  spring 
pilgrimage  to  be  made  to  the  United  Natlona. 
By  Itm,  eight  of  the  eleven  original  UJV. 
trust  territories  had  become  Independent  na- 
tions. The  remaining  three  are  Micronesia; 
Mew  Oulnea,  which  Is  admlniatered  by  Ai»- 
tralla;  and  the  smaU  South  Pacific  Island  of 
Nauru,  which,  though  It  has  only  forty-eight 
hundred  Inhabitants,  has  three  admlnls- 
tratora— Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
TTntted  Kingdom.  Sach  spring,  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  holds  a  session  at  wlilch  the 
admlnUterlng  atithorltlee  report  on  the  prog- 
rees  made  toward  achieving  the  UJV.'s  long- 
range  goals  of  self-sulBeiency  and  self- 
government,  and  every  third  year  the 
Trusteeship  Council  sends  a  delegation  Hom 
ita  ranks  to  inspect  the  T^ust  Territory. 

Tha  High  Commissioner's  headquarters  are 
in  a  handsome  complex  of  buildings,  called 
Oapltol  BUI.  on  Salpan.  the  main  island  of 
tb»  Marianas.     By  Mlcroneslan  standards. 
Salpan  life  is  plush.    The  island  haa  dial 
telephones,  a  bowling  alley,  and  the  only  golf 
course  In  Mloonesla  (the  Whispering  Palms 
Country  Club),  and  Is  only  a  hundred  and 
twenty  mllee  from  Agafia.   the  capital  of 
Ouam— whleli.  though  no  great  shakea  com- 
pared to  Hong  Kong.  Paris,  or  New  York.  U 
to  numy  Mlcronealana  a  matropolis  of  breath- 
taking splendor.   In  any  bureaocratlo  society. 
It  Is  common  for  Individuals  faf  from  the 
seat  of  power  to  lie  envious  and  reeentful  of 
the  hlgher-upe.  and  the  Tnmt  Ttaritory  to  no 
exception.    Those  of  its  employees  who  are 
hundreda  or  thousands  of  mllea  from  Salpan 
are   forever  grumbling   that   the   admlnia- 
tratora  back  there  dont  understand  con- 
dltlona  in  the  field  (when  the  chief  pubUc- 
informatlon  man  en  Salpan,  an  American, 
aent  a  contribution  to  the  Tmk  mstrtcfs 
weekly  pi^er,  Ita  American  editors  identified 
him  as  a  foreign  oorreepondent) ,  and  tliat 
they  try  to  exercise  too  firm  a  grip  on  the 
routine  actlviuea  of  their  outlying  repre- 
aantattvea.    (The  headquartsra  do«a.  in  fact. 
e«erclse  tight  control.    It  even  specifies  the 
color  schemee  for  hotisee  built  for  Americans 
in  distant  districts:  ceilings  must  be  light 
ivory  netpt  wbma  blue  la  uaed  on  waOa.  in 
which  caae  white  la  permissible.)    The  oom- 
parattva  opulanoa  of  the  Salpan  headquarters 
inataUation  ia  the  result  of  the  Ituxt  Tarri- 
tory'e  having  inherited  ita  Capital  BW  from 
tha  Oanaral  IntelUgence  Agency,  which  buHt 
Itself  a  postwar  enclave  there  at  a  cost  ct 
acme  twenty-^ght  »w"ilm'  dollars  and  oc- 
cupied it  between  1040  and  1903.   Purportedly 
a  "Mavy  Technical  Training  Unit."  the  place 
waa  actually  a  tralnli^  area  for  Chin  see  Ba- 
ttonallsto  who.  with  OXA.  backing,  wai 
tempUtlng  an  aasault  on  the  Chlnsse 
bmd.      (Why   the   United   State*— M 
trust  or  no  sttategic  truat— elected  to 


llah  an  InsUIUtlon  of  tbat  n»t«re  on 
eoll  Itaa  never  been  deitrly  explained.)  The 
whole  operation  was  eery  aeeret.  Duitetbe 
tklTtisu  OXA.  yvass.  !%«■«  Tsrrtlory  oat.<,w 
had  hardly  any  acessa  to  tb*  lalaad.  and  tin 
Saipanea*  wars  liairad  trom  half 
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Shortly  aftar  Oodlng  became  Blgb  Com- 
miaslonar,  ha  gave  local  spfrita  a  boost  bv 
authorialng  (his  authariaatkm  being  taat^ 
mount  to  law)  the  adoption  of  an  n<tvi,i 
Ttust  Territory  flag.  A  territory-wide  coo- 
test  was  held  to  pick  a  design.  The  ttnt 
prlae,  of  five  hundred  dollars,  went  to  a  radio 
ofteratcr  on  Salpan;  a  eonaolatlon  prtM  of 
two  hundred  dollars  was  awarded  to  a  Msr- 
ahalleee  schoolboy  whose  entry  was  nearly 
Idantlcal.  The  winning  design  consisted  of 
six  wlklte  stara  arranged  m  a  drde  on  a  Utie 
field,  tha  whit*  standing  for  purity  aa  weU 
aa  for  tba  six  cUatrtcts.  and  the  blue  fv 
loyalty  as  waU  as  for  the  eea.  The  Tnnt 
Territory  fliag  looks  like  an  American  ad- 
mlral'a  flag,  only  bigger  and  better;  the  Na*y 
has  never  had  a  flag  offioar  who  rated  ali 
stars. 

Whan  Jobn  P.  Kennedy  waa  Praatdant,  ha 
erpreewd  the  hope  that  Mlcraneslans  woald 
evwotuaUy  "particulate  fully  in  the  world 
of  today."  Some  Micronealans  still  coosldw 
him  thair  beet  American  friend.  In  the  Tap 
JaU,  the  only  pictures  that  the  prlaomts 
bava  on  diaplay  are  of  salnta  and  of  Kan- 
nedy.  The  President  was  genuinely  mb- 
cemed  about  the  Islanders'  affairs,  although 
he  could  hardly  devota  very  much  of  his 
time  to  so  smaU  and  untroubleecme  a  group. 
When  ha  was  ssmsalnaled,  tha  one  Amarlcsa 
on  an  ouUytng  Truat  Territory  laland— ths 
owner  of  the  laland'B  only  radio — hesitated 
at  first  to  pam  along  the  news.  To  maay 
of  the  natlvee,  a  govenuaent  Is  Inseparabia 
from  the  man  who  prasldee  over  It;  to  thaia, 
Kennedy  wo*  the  United  Statea.  In  thatr 
view,  the  Truat  Territory  existed  solely 
through  his  special  graoe  and  dispensation 
and  the  funds  to  subsidise  It  came  out  of 
bis  pocket.  The  American  with  the  radio 
aeoordlagly  thought  It  prudent  to  prefaot 
hla  dladoaure  of  the  sad  Information  with  a 
brief,  reassuring  lecture  on  the  continuity  of 
American  policy. 

A  few  mmitbs  before  ha  dled..PrMldent 
Kennedy  aet  up  a  small  •mmmin,,  to  ristt  Ml- 
ornTWIa  and  make  raoommonflatlons  on  wbst 
the  United  States  oonld  or  abould  do  to  speed 
up  its  progrem  toward  iriierever  it  might  be 
gomg.  Tba  bead  of  the  InapecUon  team  was 
Anthony  M.  Staomon.  who  to  now  AssUtaat 
Secretary  of  Stat*  for  Knoncsnle  Affairs  and 
at  tbat  time  fnlWiwiiig  a  bualneae  career  la 
Maxleo  and  a  wartime  stli«t  aa  economic  di- 
rector of  aottthweat  Iran  wsia  a  lecturer  oa 
International  eoonomlc  rtfatloiM  at  the  Har- 
vard Buslnam  School.  The  Solomon  Oom- 
mlttea.  aa  the  group  hsrama  known,  spent 
several  weeks  in  the  TriHt  Territory,  and  on 
Its  return  draw  up  a  flva-bundred-pags  r»- 
pert  that  oontalnsd  extaMive  rewwimenria- 
ttona  for  altaslng  the  atrueture  of  the  AmsH- 
man  artmimstratton.  Por  on*  thing,  it  advo- 
cated a  six-year  capital-Improvement  pro- 
gram that  would  have  requ£red  an  Incresas 
in  annual  Truat  Territory  appro|>rlation« 
from  a  maximum  of  aevanteen  and  a  ball 
million  doUaia  to  an  avaraga  of  about  twenty- 
aix  mUboau  While  tb*  Trust  Iteritory  ad- 
mimstratlan  waa  not  iftoplsiSBil  at  tbto  ptea- 
peet.  it  waa  lam  enthmtmitto  about  soms  of 
HnlomcaiTs  other  noticsis.  Be  propossd.  for 
inatanoa.  ttat  a  good  anany  of  the  servloM 
w«  protMe  out  thera  b*  bandied  not  on  an 
indMdual  htohiff  haala.  aa  bad  been  done  aU 
bat  tbnmgh  cosrtraeta  with  outside 
Msdtag  to  this  plan.  aU 
I  in  the  TriMt  Tetritorr 
wmiM  b*  rarrllsd  tbioogh  tb*  BawaU  pub- 
all  imarimi-  docton 
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thorlty  of  the  High  Comnilesloner  and  hU 
ataff.  What  was  more,  thi  Solomon  Com- 
mittee felt  that,  except  in;  special  clrcimi- 
(tances,  no  American  should|fpend  more  than 
four  years  on  Mlcroneslan  d' 
viewpoint  and  efficiency  can 
by  the  torpid  envlronme: 
icbeme  had  been  adopted, 
ministration  would  have  h 
clianged.  for  there  are  a  nuiiitier  of  old  hands 
around  with  more  than  a  d4zen  years'  serv- 
ice, and  there  are  a  few  wftto  have  been  in 
Ificronesla  since  1946.  Solcsnon  also  urged 
President  Kennedy  and  Safrgent  Shriver  to 
lend  some  Peace  Corpe  voUinteers  out  that 
my.  As  early  as  1961.  thie  High  Commls- 
■ioner  had  put  in  a  request  for  some.  Five 
yean  later,  the  closest  th4  Trust  Territory 
bad  come  to  getting  any  W4s  to  litre  a  Ha- 
waiian agriculturist  who  iwas  trained  for 
Peace  Corpe  work  In  Ectiador  but  then 
lesmed  he  had  a  red-bloo<k*cell  count  tbat 
made  service  in  a  hlgh-altlttude  area  Inadvls- 
sble.  He  ended  up  on  Majuro,  In  the  Mar- 
ibslls.  where  the  elevation  howhere  exceeds 
d^t  feet  Last  month,  hovMver,  Washington 
disclosed  that  a  Peace  Corpq  Corps  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  strong — nearly  equalling  all 
the  Americans  in  the  Trust  Territory  In  any 
capacity — was  being  recr\U|ted  to  serve  out 
there,  and  that  within  a  coniple  of  years  the 
Peace  Corpe  contingent  inght  number  a 
whopping  eight  hundred.     |  j 

President  Kennedy  liked  Most  of  the  Solo- 
mon Conunlttee's  ideas,  and  was  on  the  point 
ol  implementing  them  whS^  he  was  kUled 
In  the  ensuing  two  and  a  p^lf  years,  a  few 
of  Solomon's  recommends' 
tlons  of  them,  were  adopi 
not,  and  his  report  has 
public — principally,  one 
deprive  the  Russians  of  chi 
with  critical  comments  al 
VX.  meetings.  On  May  lb,  1966.  however, 
Becretary  of  the  Interior  udall  submitted  a 
blockbuster  of  a  proposal  t^  Congress,  which 
went  beyond  anything  tht  Solomon  Com- 
mittee lias  envisioned.  Interior,  as  If  sud- 
dmtly  Jolted  awake  front  a  twenty-year 
reverie,  has  asked  Congressi  to  raise  the  an- 
nual appropriation  ceiling  |ft>r  the  Territory 
to  twenty-two  million  doU4ts  next  year  and 
to  thirty-eight  mllUon  by  19^1;  what's  more. 
It  tiss  concurrently  requested  a  five-year 
cspital-funds  outlay  of  ia  hundred  and 
seventy-two  mUUon  addltloh^  dollars,  which 
It  more  money  than  the  u*ited  States  has 
(pent  on  Micronesia  since  t046. 

Whether  Congress  will  goi  tlong  with  aU  or 
much  of  this  remains  to  bd  seen.  Whatever 
anyone  may  propose  for  Micronesia,  It  Is  the 
Onlted  States  Congress  that  disposes.  Ar- 
ticle IV,  Section  3.  of  our  Constitution  says, 
"Vtu  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of 
and  make  aU  needful  rules  and  regulations 
isspecting  the  territory  or  cither  property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States.  .  .  ."  Ttue, 
Micronesia  doesn't  belong  to  us,  but  whUe 
we  are  footing  its  bills  the  distinction  makes 
little  difference  to  Congress-^-or,  more  specifi- 
cally, to  the  Senate  and  House  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Afrttirs.  Inasmuch 
*»  appropriation  bills  origir»te  in  the  House, 
the  House  committee  U  the  loey  one  to  reckon 
J^th.  lu  chairman  since  1961  has  been 
W4TK1 N.  AspiNAix.  of  Colorado,  and,  in  gen- 
jral,  what  he  says  about  Mlicronesla  goes.  It 
has  been  Representative  ASMnall's  view  to 
date  that  we  have  treated  tbe  Micronealans 
"Jrly  and  squarely,  and  t^iat  we  might  be 
«>«ng  them  more  harm  tihan  good  if  we 
poured  In  a  lot  of  funds  tl^t  they  were  not 
•julpped  to  cope  with.  "If  you  spend  money 
oerore  they  can  apprecUte  Fit  or  before  they 
«n  absorb  it  into  their  cdire,  you  destroy 
we  very  thing  you're  trylngj  to  develop,"  he 
m.  .  ■^•''«  *»•'«'  beenj;  niggardly.  We 
must  not  only  do  our  bmt  to  give  these 
Pwpie  whatever  advantagm  they  want;  we 
must  always  also  see  that  We  don't  Impose 
western  culture  on  them  that  they  don't 


want.  We  mtist  chaUenge  them  to  see  for 
themselves  what  it  is  they  actually  do  want. 
If  we  throw  things  at  them  that  they  can't 
absorb,  it's  going  down  a  rathole."  Mr.  As- 
piNALL,  has  been  to  Micronesia  four  times  for 
brief  visits.  (Tlie  Territorial  expert  on  his 
committee's  staff.  Dr.  John  L.  Taylor,  also 
knows  the  area;  not  only  has  he  visited  it 
several  times  on  behalf  of  Congress  but  he 
was  also  in  the  first  wave  that  landed  on 
Baipan  in  1944.)  Some  of  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  try  conscientiously  to  get 
to  Micronesia  once  every  year  or  two.  but  It 
to  a  long  way  off. 

Economics  aside  for  the  moment,  what 
may  prove  to  be  the  biggest  forward  step 
yet  in  the  political  evolution  of  the  Trust 
Territory  occurred  last  summer,  when  the 
first  session  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
convened  at  Salpan.  High  Commissioner 
Coding  delivered  an  appropriate  State  of  the 
Territory  speech,  and  a  message  signed  by 
President  Johnson  acclaimed  the  event  as  "a 
momentous  occasion"  and  characterized  the 
Congress  as  "a  remarkable  experiment  in  pro- 
gressive self-government."  Patterned  after 
its  big  brother  in  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress— ^wbich  was  authorized  two  years  ago 
by  Secretary  Udall — has  an  upper  chamber 
(the  Hoxise  of  Delegates)  with  two  members 
from  each  of  the  six  districts,  and  a  lower 
chamber  (the  Oeneral  Assembly)  with 
twenty-one  members,  the  districts  being  rep- 
resented pr<^>ortionately  according  to  pop- 
ulation. Tmk  has  five  members,  the  Mar- 
shalls  and  Ponape  have  four  each,  Palau  and 
the  Marianas  have  three  each,  and  Tap  has 
two.  To  void  possible  conflicts  of  interest.  It 
was  proposed  that  Micronesians  employed  by 
the  Trust  Territory  administration  could  not 
run  for  Congrees.  But  then  It  became  ap- 
parent that  if  this  policy  should  be  adopted, 
there  simply  would  not  be  enough  capable 
Micronesians  to  go  around,  so  a  compromise 
was  worked  out:  During  the  first  four  years 
of  the  Congress,  men  who  hold  major  Trust 
Territory  Jobs  may  serve  in  it;  after  that, 
they  will  have  to  choose  between  being  civil 
servants  and  being  politicians. 

The  Congress  of  Micronesia  has  Umited 
legislative  powers.  It  has  nothing  to  say 
about  the  Trust  Territory  budget — that  to  up 
to  the  United  States  Congress.  It  can  pass 
laws,  but  the  High  Commissioner  can  veto 
them  (although  if  he  twice  vetoes  a  law  that 
the  Congrees  of  Micronesia  thinks  desirable, 
the  legislators  may  go  over  hto  head  and  ap- 
peal to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior).  Cir- 
cumscribed as  Its  authority  to,  though,  the 
new  legislature  to  stUl  the  nearest  thing 
Micronesia  has  ever  had  to  an  Indigenous  ter- 
ritory-wide lawmaking  body,  and  its  institu- 
tion has  caused  a  stir  both  on  the  islands  and 
beyond  them.  The  chairman  of  the  most 
recent  U.N.  visiting  mission — Prank  Comer, 
of  New  Zealand^^alled  it  "the  rooftree  under 
which  all  the  people  of  Micronesia  will  be 
gathered,"  and  his  mission's  report  went  on, 
"If  the  Territory  to  to  come  alive,  to  begin 
the  self-directed  progress  which  alone  offers 
any  hope  of  a  halt  to  steadily  rising  United 
States  subsidies,  the  (United  States]  Con- 
gress wUl  have  to  begin  to  limit  and  share 
its  authority  over  Micronesia.  The  alterna- 
tive— ^to  retain  an  unyielding  control  over 
these  grants — will  be  to  leave  the  Territory 
an  inert  and  politically -Ufeless  burden  on  its 
pocket  and  on  its  conscience." 

Every  Mlcroneslan  over  eighteen,  male  or 
female,  was  eligible  to  vote  in  the  congree- 
slonal elections,  and  something  more  than 
seventy  i>er  cent  of  all  registered  voters  cast 
ballots.  Election  Day  was  January  19,  1965, 
but  on  some  of  the  remoter  islands  the  bal- 
loting was  conducted  a  month  or  more  be- 
fore that,  so  that  boats  could  deliver  the 
votes  to  dtotrlct  centers  by  counting  time. 
In  Palau.  high  seas  made  It  impossible  for 
a  ship  to  pick  up  the  ballots  at  one  toland, 
but  since  there  were  only  fourteen  voters 
there,  and  since  no  race  was  decided  by  a 


margin  as  narrow  as  that,  thto  particular 
forfeiture  of  suffrage  was  dismissed  as  irrel- 
evant. The  extent  and  intensity  of  the  pre- 
election campaigning  varied  according  to  dto- 
trict  customs.  One  Tapeee  candidate  who 
was  Uvlng  and  woriang  at  Trust  Territory 
headquarters  on  Salpan  made  the  thousand- 
mile  trip  home  and  spent  several  weeks  seek- 
ing votee.  He  won.  The  principal  Palauan 
candidate,  who  was  generally  considered  a 
shoo-in,  didn't  campaign  at  all.  He  was  at 
a  conference  at  Salpan  and  stayed  there  dur- 
ing the  last  two  weeks  before  the  election. 
He  lost.  In  the  Marshalls.  there  was  little 
conventional  politicking,  because  no  Mar- 
shalleee  would  ever  dream  of  praising  him- 
self. In  Ponape.  candidates  went  even  fur- 
ther and  beUttled  themselves.  In  Truk, 
free  radio  time  was  offered  to  any  office  seeker 
who  wanted  to  make  use  of  the  government 
station's  faciUties.  Nobody  avaUed  himself 
of  the  opportunity — not  even  a  candidate 
who  was  employed  at  the  station.  Only  in 
Palau  and  in  the  Marianas,  where  outspoken- 
ness and  dissension  are  more  socially  accept- 
able than  In  the  rest  of  Micronesto.  are  there 
organized  political  parties.  Palau's  parties 
date  back  to  1963.  when  several  community 
leaders  in  Koror  decided  that  if  they  were  ever 
going  to  move  into  the  modern  democratic 
world  they  had  better  start  by  adopting  a 
two-party  system.  So  they  divided  them- 
selves up  into  Lilierals  and  Progressives, 
tiiough  there  were  no  issues  of  any  real  con- 
sequence separating  them  at  the  time.  Now 
the  Progressive  Party  has  a  Catholic  orienta- 
tion and  the  Liberal  Party  reflects  the  view- 
point of  the  Seventh-day  Adventtots.  who  are 
well  establtohed  in  Koror.  Some  Palauans 
contend  that  the  only  other  present  dtotinc- 
tlon  between  their  two  parties  is  that  the 
I>rogre8Sives  want  to  continue  to  receive 
American  subsidies  but  want  the  United 
States  to  clear  out  of  Iflcronesia  soon, 
whereas  the  Liberals  want  the  money  but 
want  us  to  clear  out  immediately. 

The  outcome  of  many  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory congressional  races  was  predictable  (no- 
body in  Truk,  for  Instance,  ever  doubted  that 
the  powerful  Petrus  Mailo.  chief  of  Moen, 
the  administrative  center,  would  win;  the 
only  question  was  whether  be  would  deign  to 
run),  but  there  were  several  surprises,  too. 
One  that  occurred  in  the  Marianas  Dtotrict 
was  particularly  unsettUng  to  the  American 
administrators.  This  was  the  election  to 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  Jos4  R.  Crua,  a 
goldsmith  and  the  pubUsber,  editor,  and  sole 
writer  of  a  gadfly  newspaper  that  appeared 
whenever  he  felt  like  putting  an  issue  out. 
Until  Its  recent  demise,  it  was  the  only  pub- 
Ucatlon  in  Micronesia — not  counting  a  few 
high-school  newspapers — that  was  not  edi- 
torially controlled  by  the  American  admlnto- 
tratlon.  When  Crua  made  hto  Journaltotlc 
d«but.  in  the  fall  of  1963.  he  oaUed  hto  paper 
the  Free  Preta  and  said  that  Its  objective  waa 
"to  free  the  soul  and  pulse  of  things  which 
affect  Salpan."  In  the  spring  of  1964.  he 
began  calling  it  the  Free  Press  of  Micronesia 
and  said  that  its  objective  was  "to  free  the 
soul  and  pulse  of  things  which  affect  Micro- 
nesia." Cruz  would  sometimes  refer  to  him- 
self as  a  "Small  Potatoe"  and  to  the  High 
Commissioner's  staff  as  a  "OANO"  (hto 
capitaU) .  Sometimes  he  had  a  kind  word 
for  the  High  Commissioner  himself.  "High 
Commissioner  M.  W.  Oodlng  is  doing  a  great 
deal  of  benefit  for  Micronesia."  Cruz  wrote 
once,  "but  unfortunately  he  is  the  Hl-Com 
and  to  the  target  for  criticism."  Oodlng  was 
also  twice  the  target  for  lawsuits  brought  by 
Cruz.  Both  were  technical  cases  Involving 
the  Ucenalng  of  outaide  oompaniea  operating 
in  Salpan;  both  were  thrown  out  of  court 
on  the  plea  of  the  Bigh  Commission's  Attor- 
ney General.  Cruz,  a  free-swinging  Jouma- 
Itot  who  when  Micronesians  were  considering 
an  appropriate  motto  for  the  Trust  Territory 
suggested  "InsuffldMit  Punds,"  had  no 
qualms  about  calling  some  peopto  lunatlca 
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And  htentUylnc  oUien.  by  bab*.  m  mIuI- 
tann.  BAean—  at  him  laefc  o<  iwiiwit  for  Uw 
•dmlntetntton  ("A  wU-«dwwit1  lOcro- 
dmUb  Is  aoUUng  bat  •  MlntnnMlaii  wbo 
tblnka  and  doM  ttali>(a  tte  AmatlMn  wajr." 
b«  OBM  wrotv  MomfaUy)  >  his  eandfalAcy  fior 
Onngrwi  rtlitiMMrt  aome  of  hla  targat*.  and 
his  Tletary  rllstrimert  them  svca  mora.  How- 
aver,  la  Una  with  bla  enhuioad  atatuza.  bs 
abandonad  tha  Fret  Prm*,  which  ooat  a 
nlekal.  In  favor  oT  a  t«a-eant  waat'ly.  aoma- 
whak  mlldar  and  mora  stataamaallka  In  tooa, 
oallad  tha  Jfteroitaate  Tfinaa.  it  waa 
prlntad — until  It.  too.  want  tha  way  at  Its 
foondar'a  aarllar  publloatlon— on  Ouam;  tha 
Trust  TatTltory'a  only  prtnttnc  faelllttaa  be- 
longad  to  tha  admlnlstratloo. 

Moat  lUcraaHlaa  pubhoatloas  ara  qulta 
tamai  Hm  prtnelpal  one  is  a  magaalna.  tha 
Mieron^ttmn  JteporUr,  which  Is  tlMoratleaUy 
put  oat  avary  otbar  month  by  Trust  Tarrl- 
toty  haadquartara  but  haa  fallan  aa  much 
aa  flva  montba  balUnd  It*  acbadulad  pub- 
Ilaatloo  dataa.  From  tlma  to  tlma.  tha  six 
dlatrieta  bava  had  mtkly  newqiapara  of 
thalr  uwii  tha  IlTaUast  praaent  p^Mr  Is 
Tap'a,  anttUad  tha  AcN  BevUw,  "rmi"  balng 
Tapaaa  for  the  famous  stone  money  peculiar 
to  that  area — but  In  (enacal  a  paucity  of 
transmitted  Infonnatton  has  long  plagued 
Mloroaeala.  (A  schoolteacher  from  Penn- 
sylvania. asBlgnad  to  Koror.  subserlbsa  by 
air  maU  to  tha  dally  and  Sunday  edltlooa 
of  tha  Hew  York  TimM.  It  ooeta  him 
M06.ao  a  year.)  Laat  year.  Ttuat  Tarrltary 
haadquartara  began  trying  to  lUl  the  void 
~  kt  by  receiving  by  radio  from  the 
oOoa  ot  TTBltad  Preaa  International 
two  flva-mlnnte  news  aummarlaa  every  day 
and  traaanlttlnc  tham  to  each  of  the  district 
cantars.  The  aummailea  are  then  rebroad- 
oaat  over  lntr»-dlstrtot  trequoiolas,  Inter- 
eperaed  with  loeal  announeementi  about  ablp 
arrivals,  airplane  pasaenger  Uata.  aeootar  ac- 
cidents, and  P.-TJL  meetlngB.  and  also  with 
ti^Md  f  eaturae  that  the  Trust  Tefxltory  geU 
from  the  JZnlted  Natlona  and  the  Vctca  of 
America— "Solanoe  In  the  Mewa."  'Xtfe  on 
the  Planata,"  and.  not  long  ago.  a  three- 
installment  blogn^y  at  Samuel  Oompers. 
To  date,  there  are  no  labor  unions  In  IClcro- 
nasla. 

Only  alDce  early  IMS  has  each  district 
canter  been  able  to  hold  two-way  radio- 
telephone eonvaraatlon  with  Sa^an  and  with 
the  other  dletrlct  centers,  and  only  alnca  a 
year  ago.  with  tha  opanlx^  at  a  radio  sUtton 
at  Tap.  haa  eaoh  district  eantar  had  one- 
way broadcasting  faelUtles  to  Its  own  outer 
regions.  (Many  of  these  outer  reglone  have 
no  way  o<  getttng  In  touch  with  their  dis- 
trict headquarters  except  when  a  ahlp  Hope 
by.)  For  a  while,  an  enterprising  American 
weathar-boreau  employee  ran  a  sniaU  com- 
mercial radio  aUtlon  of  bla  own  at  Moan,  tha 
administrative  center  ot  the  TVok  DIstilet. 
The  station  did  quits  weU.  It  had  a  Ml- 
oronsslan  disc  jo<dcsy  and  it  had  vonscra. 
Including  the  Budwelaer  distributor  on 
Guam.  Iti  audlenoe  was  wlde^raad  and 
faithful,  but  fiaipan  aald  that  the  proprietor 
of  the  aUtton  was  darting  all  over  the  fre- 
quency band,  and  made  him  shut  down. 
Some  Ave  thousand  Mlcranaalana  now  own 
radio  aata.  and  all  ninety  thooaand  ara  look- 
ing forward  to  television,  which,  aa  they 
are  aware,  has  already  reached  American 
Samoa.  They  can  hardly  wait  untU  they  are 
eimUarly  bleaaad.  and  they  may  not  have 
to  wait  too  long;  the  Interior  O^partmant 
la  now  studying  the  praotloabUlty  ot  speed- 
ing up  the  pace  of  education  by  means  of 
televlalon. 

nis a panMkn  eharaetarlstle  ot  Micronesia 
that  tha  only  dally  newspaper  pubUabed 
within  the  Ttoat  Tartltary  appears  In  a  part 
ot  tha  tanttory  that  Is  oC  limits  to  most 
MlcrQiMBlan&  Tba  paper  la  the  jyonrglaaa. 
prlntad  atKwajalals.  in  the  Marahall  auandi.' 
The  name  at  the  pap«  darlvee  from  the 
i  of  tka  Amarteaii  Tth  mfkBtry 


Dlvlalon.  whldi  la  Pabruary.  194A.  invaded 
Kwi^alain.  the  blggaet  at  the  ninety-eeven 
Islands  that  form  the  at<dl  of  Kwajaleia. 
which.  In  turn.  Is  tha  blgawt  atoU  In  the 
wold,  nte  Islaads  add  up  to  a  total  ot  a 
little  mora  than  aU  square  miles;  the  lagoon 
they  •mbcaoe  takaa  in  eight  hundred  and 
thlrty-nlnew  At  tha  tlma  tha  7th  Division 
landed,  tha  main  Island  bad  virtually  no 
vegetation  on  it  other  than  a  few  battered 
coconut  traaa.  Today  it  is  a  handsomely 
landacaped  oasis,  crisscrossed  by  smooth 
paved  roads,  where  three  thousand  Amerl- 
eans — mostly  dvlllana  under  contract  to 
private  Indiutrles — live  in  air-conditioned 
splendor.  They  work  at  the  Kwajaldn  Teat 
Site,  where  Nike  mlssUes  are  regularly  Ored 
to  Intercept  intercontinental  ballistic  mlasllea 
launched  from  California.  The  United 
Statea  has  spent  nearly  a  bllUon  dollars 
building  and  equipping  its  Installations  at 
Kwajaleln.  Up  to  July,  1064.  the  site  was 
under  Navy  Jurisdiction  and  was  called  the 
Pacific  MlssUe  Range  Faculty;  now  it  U  under 
the  Army,  subordinate  to  the  Mike-X  Project 
Office,  whoee  headquarters  are  at  Redstone 
Arsenal,  at  HuntsviUe.  AUbama.  Though 
the  teat  site  is  on  the  Asian  side  of  the  inter- 
national date  line,  it  (operates  on  a  conti- 
nental united  Statea  calendar.  This  makee 
the  people  on  Kwajaleln  feel  doeer  to  Hunto- 
vllle,  but  It  also  makss  everything  in  Kwa- 
jaleln one  day  later  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
Marshall*.  This  stete  of  affairs  can  lead  to 
trouble.  In  the  »r»y»««»^  nominations  for 
the  congressional  elections  closed  at  mid- 
night on  December  31st.  Twenty-foiir  hours 
after  all  the  candldatee'  namaa  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in.  the  Marshalleee  living  on  the 
Kwajaleln  atoll  came  up  with  a  couple  of 
last-minute  entrlee.  On  being  told  they 
were  too  late,  they  argued  that  nobody  had 
q>eclfled  lohieh  December  3lBt  was  the  dead- 
line.   They  won  their  point. 

Itie  HowrfrloM  is  dretilated  throughout 
the  Trust  Territory,  and  not  too  long  ago 
anyone  who  cared  enougb  about  what  goes  on 
at  Kwajaleln  could  have  read  In  it  that  as 
part  of  a  Nlke-X  Antl-MlasUe  System  an  old 
Zeus  Acquisition  Badar.  or  S^AB,  was  being 
phased  out  and  a  new  Multl-Funotlon  Array 
Radar,  or  MAR,  was  being  phased  In.  The 
story  was  illustrated  with  an  aorlal  photo- 
graph of  Kwajaleln.  Nonetheleaa,  the  mUl- 
tary  administrators  of  the  place  are  security- 
conscious  to  the  point  of  absurdity.  In 
theory,  no  one  who  is  not  on  oOdal  buslnssa 
may  even  pass  through  Kwajaleln  in  traneit 
to  another  destination.  This  regulation  is 
awkward  for  the  Trust  Territory  admlnlatra- 
tlon.  becauaa.  Just  aa  Guam  is  the  trans- 
portation and  enmmunlcattons  bub  of  the 
western  part  of  Mlcronssla,  so  Kw»Jaleln  Is 
the  hub  of  the  eastern  part.  In  fact,  the 
only  way  one  can  normally  get  to  the  rast  of 
the  Marahall  lalands  trcm  any  apot  on  earth 
la  via  Kwajaleln.  The  Americans  resident 
on  Kwajaleln  do  pretty  well  for  theoMelves. 
There  are  only  six  motion-picture  theatrea 
in  aU  tha  Marahall  Uaada.  and  five  ot  them 
ara  on  Kwajaleln.  Kwajaleln  haa  a  Teen 
Club,  two  awlmmlng  pools,  four  tennis  courts 
(two  ot  tham  U^ted.  for  night  pUylng).  a 
fleet  of  taxlcaba,  that  look  like  armored  cars, 
a  Ferris  wheel  for  the  younger  sporting  set, 
and  a  completely  alr-condltianed  high 
sehooL  It  haa  a  big  department  atore.  a 
branch  of  tha  Bank  of  Hawaii  (called 
Bankoh).  and  bowling  aUeya  (called  Kwaja- 
laaaa).  and  It  racelvea  ao  many  cargo  fUghta 
from  Hawaii  and  polnta  east  Uiat  the  com- 
missary usuaUy  has  a  wide  selection  ot  tnsh 
fruit. 

The  Trust  Territory  government  has  prac- 
tlcaUy  nothing  to  say  about  what  goes  on  at 
Kwajaleln.  though  It  keepe  a  liaison  ofllcsr 
stattonad  there,  largely  to  amooth  the  paaa- 
age  at  tta  traaatanta.  Mleronsslana.  however, 
havo  derived  a  good  many  economie  benefiti 
troBk  the  SBltence  ot  the  missQe  center. 
Next  to  the  Tmat  T^rrttcry  admlBtatrattcn 


Itself,  the  test  slU  la  the  largaat  alngia  «n- 
ployer  of  native  labor.  It  has  nearly  mtw 
hundred  Micronaalana  on  its  payroll,  sod 
they  receive  something  oyer  threa-quartara 
of  a  mlUton  doUaza  a  year  in  wagca.  Mone 
ot  the  Marahallese  who  work  on  "iie  test-tite 
island,  however,  are  allowed  to  live  then 
They  live  on  Ebeye,  a  "««e*>*«^ng  Island  of 
the  Kwajaleln  atoll,  and  are  ferried  to  ud 
from  their  Jobs.  At  the  end  of  the  wu 
Ebeye  had  three  hundred  inhabitants.  Mo« 
It  has  thlrty-fo\ir  hundred,  maklngjit  the 
fourth  most  populous  commuffllyut  tb* 
sntlre  Trust  Territory.  UntU  rery  reoanUy 
the  Island  was  a  slum — a  dingy  agglomsrs^ 
tlon  of  shanties  with  a  few  nui-down  itor«e 
scattered  among  them.  The  sanitation  a&d 
water  supply  were  poor,  and  in  tha  last  tew 
years  Kbeye  hss  been  bit  by  three  epidemics 
There  was  one  of  gastroenteritis  and  one  of 
Influenza,  and  the  worst  of  aU  was  ons  ot 
poliomyelitis,  which  struck  early  in  1868. 
Before  It  had  run  its  course,  there  were  two 
himdred  and  twelve  cases  on  Ebeye  (qm 
hundred  and  elghty-sU  of  them  children 
under  seven)  and  eleven  deaths.  Presldeiit 
Kennedy,  who  kept  remarkably  well  in- 
formed about  Mlcroneelaa  aSaire,  heard  of 
this  and  eaUed  In  Secretary  UdaU  to  find 
out  whether  the  Interior  Department  ww 
condoning  a  double  standard  tor  Amerteatu 
and  non-Americans.  It  had  been  Interior's 
policy  from  the  start  that,  however  genw 
ously  it  might  subsidise  the  Mlcroneslan 
economy,  it  was  not  reqxmsible  tor  provid- 
ing housing  tor  natlvee  in  their  own  habitat, 
but  here  was  a  different  sltuaUon,  in  whldi 
local  inhabitants  had  been  shunted  from 
their  own  part  of  an  atoU  to  another  part. 
When,  soon  after  the  polio  outbreak.  OetiMe 
wanted  to  relocate  three  hundred  and  ter- 
enty-two  more  Marshalleee  to  Ebeye,  Inter- 
ior, which  had  already  abeorbed  a  good  oosny 
cutting  remarks  about  the  slum  from  Unltad 
Nations  critics,  balked.  It  declared  that  ao 
more  natlvee  could  be  moved  there  untU 
eome  decent  shelter  bad  been  provided,  sad 
it  added  that  iU  appropriations  for  the  TTutt 
Territory  Included  no  funds  for  housliig. 
Defense  said  that  the  MarshaUese  had  to 
move,  or  it  couldn't  conduct  soms  missile 
teste  it  had  scheduled.  Interior  retorted  thst 
in  that  case  Defenaa  could  foot  tha  blU  tor 
aome  suitable  ■  i»r«yiiTimfnj||tinn>  Defense 
capitulated  and  ssked  Congress  (Detenie 
usually  can  ask  Congress  for  things  that  In- 
terior feels  it  cant)  to  angcent  its  annual 
budget  by  one  hundredth  of  one  per  cent 
and  give  It  an  additional  five  million  doUan. 
Today,  thanks  to  this  appropriation,  Kbeye 
has  some  new  facilities — community  sewers 
and  toUets.  and  some  apartment  btjlldlngs, 
each  containing  four  twenty-by-thirty-foot 
homee  (designed  to  house  tm  pciople  apiece) , 
with  concrete  floors  and  partlttons.  and  dse- 
trical  outlets.  Xvoi  so.  one  of  High  Commis- 
sioner Coding's  last  executive  orders.  Issued 
late  in  March,  waa  to  the  effect  that  no  more 
permanent  resldente  were  to  be  admitted  to 
Kbeye,  since  the  place  had  become  Intolera- 
bly overcrowded. 

The  Marshall  Islands  may  seem  discon- 
certingly smaU  to  a  visitor.  Some  ot  the 
larger  ones  are  no  more  than  fifty  yards 
across,  with  a  broad  lagoon  on  one  side  and 
the  botmdless  ocean  on  the  other.  Alto- 
gether, there  are  more  than  eleven  hundred 
islaads.  amonntlng  to  seventy  square  miles 
of  land,  scattered  over  a  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  square  miles  of  water.  The  Mar- 
shalleee are,  by  and  large,  unargumentative. 
though  they  have  oooeslonal  flareups.  Most 
low-islaadera  In  Micronesia  talk  In  load 
voices,  to  outehout  the  noise  of  the  surf 
that  constantly  pouitds  st  thdr  nearby 
shoree.  MOst  Maraballeee  speak  softly;  they 
are  sometimae  said  to  undershont  the  waves. 
Oourteey  and  patience  rank  high  among  their 
vlrtuee.  along  wtth  hardiness,  shrewdneM. 
smd  Indepcndeskee  of  wptrtt.  In  attendliig 
to  their  mtamal  aSktra.  the  Marahallese,  like 
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most  other  Mlcroneetana.  ral]  beavUy  on 
gonnsel  of  their  hereditary  ipeCa,  the 
iQrity  of  whom  aeoede  to  power  ttarough 
nstrfllneal  relatfcnahipa.  I  [la  chleTi  son 
wants  to  Buoceed  bla  father,  la  must  matry 
td*  tathar'a  eldeet  aistar's  el^tast  daughtar. 
I^ad  Is  matrUtnaaUy  Inherit  Ml.  except  on  a 
oouple  of  atolls,  where  patillUieal  oonnec- 
f^aot  are  what  count — as  tlisy  do  in  the 
Tsp  District  and  certain  paru  of  Ponape  as 
waU.  If  a  MaiahaUeee  from  the  patrilineal 
aloa  ot  Uklep  marrlac  a  girl  ^^otn  the  matri- 
Uneal  atoU  of  AUlnglapedap,  Ooth  the  bride- 
groom and  the  bride  can  exp^Bct  to  beoome 
landowners;  a  Llklep  girl,  on  the  other  hand, 
wbo  marriea  outeide  her  atol)  !haa  slim  pros- 
peets.  The  MarshaUeee  chl^s  are  caUed 
Mi/,  and  <ro</  are  abandant.  One  atoU  with 
a  population  of  six  hundred  ^d  twelve  has 
Sre  ot  them. 

The  administrative  center  of  the  MarshaU 
Islands  Is  the  atoll  of  Majurt  i^  which  Robert 
Loala  Stevenson  deacrlbed  a  il  "the  pearl  ot 
ttie  Pacific."    Compared  to  Kwajaleln,  some 
two  hundred  miles  away,  Majuro  Is  a  puny 
pearl;  It  consists  ot  a  mere  $tftj  islets,  and 
tbe  lagoon  that  they  enclrelBJ  covers  only  a 
hundred  and  fourteen  square  miles  ot  water. 
Until  recently,   the   District  [Administrator 
ol  the  Marshalls  was   a   fo  Hty-stx-year-old 
Pdyneelan-Amerlcan  named  Peter  T.  Cole- 
man.   (He  has  now  been  tr4i^ferred  to  the 
iftrtanas.)     He  was  bom  In  Pago  Petgo,  the 
capital  of  American  Samoa;  Ibis  mother  was 
sfltmoeoi  and  his  father  smltrlsh-Anxerlcetn 
sailor  who  settled  there.     It4e  MarshaUese, 
Ukt  other  Mlcroneslans,  go  in  tor  large  tam- 
lUt*  and  aspire  to  higher  e4ucatlon.    Cole- 
man Is  their  kind  ot  man.    Ntjt  only  is  he  an 
authentic  Pacific  Islander  bi^t  he  has  twelve 
children  and  be  is  the  first  $bmoan  ever  to 
earn  a  law  degree.     He  got  It  from  George- 
town University,  In  Washlngibn.    He  helped 
pay  hU  way  through  law  scheol  by  working 
a  night  shift  as  a  Capitol  oilU  policeman. 
later,  he  became  the  first  niotlvc-bom  gov- 
ernor ot  American  Samoa^-^^  Job  he  held 
mtll  1061,  when  he  was  asalkjied  to  Majuro. 
In  Samoa,  Colemim  becsune  celebrated  for 
Initiating  a  plan  that  brought  the  area  an 
■bport  capable  of  handling ,  Jc^-     At  Ma- 
juro, he  built  a  road.    In  th4  Japaneee  Pe- 
riod, Micronesia  had  a  lot  or  paved  roada. 
but  most  ot  them  have  deljeriorated  badly. 
(D  Interior's  new  plan  is  abtoroved  as  pre- 
nnted,  more  than  ten  mUVpn  doUars  wIU 
be  spent  by  1972  on  road  nnprovements.) 
Shortly  after  Coleman  arrlwal  tn  the  Mar- 
shalls, be  became  aware  thii  the  resldente 
of  an  Island  called  Laura,  the  remoteet  la- 
Isnd  ot  the  Majuro  atoll,  and  an  Island  of 
onoommon    tertUlty,    were    having   trouble 
letting  their  copra  and  otherlproduce  to  the 
district  center,  because  of  me  high  winds 
that  rolled  the  lagoon  watam.     By  putting 
In  a  tew  causeways,  Coleman  reckoned,  he 
could  connect  Laura  to  the  district  center 
with  a  curving  road,  thlrtyftwo  mUes  long. 
It  was  a   bold    concept,    tos   some   ot   tbe 
■tretches  of  reef  that  the  rio^ul  would  have 
to  traverEe  were  so  narrow  tnkt  the  highway 
would  be  practicaUy  In  the  (Mean.    The  road 
was  begun  In  October,  196ll  and  was  fln- 
>(hed  In  seven  months,  with  we  enthusiastic 
cooperation  of  the  local  MirshaUeee.  who 
provided  most  ot  the  necessd^  funds  and  aU 
the  manual  labor.    Colemaii  was  so  pleased 
with  Its  success  that  he  subMquently  had  an 
eighteen -mile  road  put  in  tot  the  Inhabltante 
<*  the  atoU  ot  Jalult,  whlcii  had  been  dev- 
MtaUngly  struck  by  a  typhoMi  In  1968.  When 
Coleman  first  arrived  on  Mafl^iro.  his  car  was 
the  only  one  at  district  hMdquartera.    By 
the  end  of  IB«4.  there  w^4  ao  many  cars 
vound  that  he  had  to  Institute  a  reserved- 
Pvking  system  eo  that  he  could  be  s\ire  of 
Bi>dlng  a  place  to  put  hlL  own.     Majuro 
has  a  populaUon  at  less  than  four  thousand. 
b«t  it  already  haa  more  tl^n  two  hundred 
<»n.    Moet  of  them  are  Dajtpmns,  the  Japtt- 
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neae  counterpart  ot  the  Volkswagen.  Tbe 
Marahall  laiawrti  Xnaport-Bxport  Company, 
called  MHOO  for  abort,  raoantly  aold  thtr- 
ty-nlna  Datanwe  during  a  two-awl -n-iflT- 
month  period,  ana  thoogb  titare  waa  than 
not  a  slngla  servlea  atatton  la  tha  aiaa. 
(Owaera  got  their  gaa  and  had  tbalr  flate 
fixed  at  the  pnbUc-wocka  garage.) 

It  waa  in  tha  Maralialla  that  tbe  Amerlcaa 
Board  of  Oonmilsskmera  for  Foreign  Mlaslona, 
often  known  aa  tha  Boaton  Mission  Sodaty, 
did  Ite  most  sncccaafnl  early  walk..  (IbB 
Marahalleae  Island  of  Bbon  was  once  oallad 
Boaton,  and  Kusale,  In  the  adjotalng  dletrlot 
of  Ponape,  waa  called  Strong,  after  a  govw- 
nor  of  Massachusette.)  like  first  nUsskm- 
arles  reached  Microneaia  In  1883,  and  they 
preached  a  powerful  doctrine.  Ite  durability 
was  never  better  Ulustrated  than  when  the 
Marshalls  District's  |HWsldlng  native  Judge— 
the  scHemn  and  respected  Kftbua  Kabua — 
christened  a  new  boat  not  long  ago.  He 
thotigbt  it  would  add  a  nloe  touch  to  tbe  oc- 
casion if  twelve  women,  aU  decorously  clad  in 
long-sleeved,  smkle-length  dreeaes,  walked 
alongalde  the  boat  aa  it  waa  carried  to  tbe 
water,  each  woman  holding  a  crepe-paper 
tassel  that  had  been  attached  to  the  craft's 
side.  Tbe  next  day,  the  locsd  church  excom- 
municated the  lot  of  them.  Including  the 
Judge,  for  dancing  in  public.  Today,  mlsslon- 
ariee  are  genuinely  reepected  in  Micronesia, 
becaxise,  quite  apart  from  their  religious 
labors,  they  have  contributed  subetantiaUy 
to  the  aoclal,  econonUc,  and  educational  ad- 
vancement of  the  region.  As  a  kind  of  reward 
for  their  helpfulnees,  they  get  to  ride  on  the 
Trust  Territory  airline  at  haU  the  regular 
fare.  Five  thousand  Mlcronesian  chUdren 
are  now  enrolled  In  mission  schools  ot  various 
secte.  WhUe  their  teachers  usuaUy  get  on 
weU  enough  with  one  another,  adiool  spirit 
sometimes  impels  the  studente  to  rivalry. 
In  Majuro,  for  instance,  there  Is  a  conetant 
struggle  for  musical  superiority  between  a 
Protectant  chUdren's  choir  and  a  Catholic 
boys'  band.  The  band  was  formed,  and  Is 
stUl  energetlcaUy  oondueted.  by  a  Jesuit  from 
Bxiffalo— Father  L.  O.  Backer — ^wbo  has  been 
in  the  Pacific  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  aztd 
on  Majuro  since  1963.  On  arriving  there,  he 
at  once  begem  to  buUd  a  school,  though  he 
had  had  no  construction  experience.  At  first, 
his  only  materials  were  three  btindred  bags 
ot  cement  that  the  American  armed  toroea 
had  thrown  out.  So  he  buUt  a  oeUar.  It ' 
waa,  and  stUl  is,  the  only  ceUar  on  Majuro. 
In  time,  he  acquired  some  lumber  and  other 
materials,  and  put  a  superstructure  on  the 
cellar.  Now  he  has  around  five  hundred  stu- 
dente. In  1954,  when  he  had  four,  the  armed 
forces  who  were  oonductlng  nudem-  teete  at 
Bnlwetok  discarded  a  doora  or  so  mtisleal 
Instrumente.  Father  Hacker  grabbed  them. 
Within  a  tew  years,  he  had  buUt  up  a  band 
with  thirty-six  Instrumente  and  dashing  red 
tunics  made  by  the  players'  mothers.  Today, 
it  would  be  unthinkable  to  hold  any  kind  of 
celebration  on  Majuro  without  Father 
Ha^er'a  band. 

Iliere  are  no  braas  bands  m  Tap.  The 
Tapeee  are  the  moat  hide-bound  of  all 
Mlcroneslans.  and  they  steunehly  cling  to 
many  of  their  ancient  ways.  They  deplore 
even  whistling  in  public.  Tap  is  the  smallest 
Mlcronesian  dlatrlct.  Of  Ite  population  ot 
six  thotisand,  thirty-five  hundred  Uve  on  a 
central  cluster  at  islands  that  are  known, 
like  the  entire  district,  as  Tap.  Tap  waa 
called  "Jap"  by  the  Oermana  and  "Wap," 
"Uap,"  and  "Guap"  by  the  Japaneee.  Ho- 
t)ody  takee  spelling  very  serloualy  at  Tap. 
Ten  yeara  ago,  no  Tapeee  woman  would 
have  dreamed  of  wearing  Weetem  dothee. 
Some  of  thrwomen  who  frequent  the  dlatrlot 
center,  Oolonla,  have  changed  their  mlnda, 
but  Colonla  la  also  the  only  district  center  la 
Micronesia  where  women  stiU  mattar-o(- 
faeUy  go  around  wtth  nothing  on  but  gmaa 
aklrte,  and  where  mala  employeea  In  the 
dlatrlot  admlnlBtrateaa  oOoe  alt  at  their  deeka 


clad  only  la  breechdoths.  Tbe  currency  that 
pasaee  acroea  tboae  daaka  today  la  d<dlara,  but 
it  waa  not  vary  loog  ago  that  the  principal 
ootn  of  tha  Tapeee  realm  waa  ito  atone  money. 
Stone  money  la  moat  oommonly  bellaved  to 
have  been  the  invention,  more  than  a  century 
ago,  of  a  chief  who,  admiring  a  fuU  moon 
one  night,  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  have 
■Mia^thiTig  on  estfth  that  was  aimUarly  big 
and  ronnd  and  beautiful  and  durable.   After 
a  while,  he  found  az.  aocepteble  material  in 
tha  cavea  of  tha  rock  Isljmds  of  Palau,  three 
hundred  mUes  to  the  west.     It  took   two 
wars  begore  tbe  Palauans  grudgingly  gave 
the  Tapeee  permlaalon  to  quarry  there.    The 
stone  was  carved  into  slab-like  discs  with  a 
hole  cut  in  the  center  of  each,  ao  they  could 
be  carried  on  polaa.   In  time,  the  Tapeee  de- 
vised variations  on  the  basic  design — double- 
diac  atonee,  for  instance,  and  alngle  dlaca  with 
two  holea  in  them.    Tbo  value  of  any  par- 
ticular piece  ot  money  dqwndad  on  ite  alaa. 
ahape.  color,  and  quaUty.  and  tha  degree  of 
dlfflciUty  in  obtaining  it.     In  foreign-ex- 
change terms,  Tiq;>  stone  money  is  now  gen- 
eraUy  valued  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  foot 
of   diameter.    For   a   whUe,   four   htmdred 
Tapese    were    stetloned    at    the    Palauan 
quarries.      The     money     they     nuule     was 
shipped  home  precariously  balanced  on  IraU 
canoes.      In    187S.    an    enterprlsliig    IMsh- 
Amerlcan     sea     captain,     orlglnany     from 
Savannah.  Georgia,  changed  aU  that.     He 
was  David  Dean  CKeele,  who  had  a  cUpper 
ship  and  could  carry  tons  of  money  at  onoe. 
For  transporting  their  currency,  the  Tapeee 
rewarded  him  liberally  with  copra  aiid  with 
b^c;te-d«-mer,  or  trqiang,  a  sea  slug  that 
is  fancied  in  China  as  a  soup  ingredient 
(elsewhere  it  Is  used  for  f ertUlxar) ,  and  that 
then  sold  in  Hong  Kong  for  four  hundred 
dollars  a  ton.    Touching  at  Tap,  Palau.  aud 
Hong  Kong.  Captain  O'Keefe  did  quite  nicely 
for  hlmseU.    He  took  over  one  of  tha  Tap 
islands  sa  an  estete  and  buUt  a  comf  orteble 
botHe  on  it.    When  other  English-speaking 
mariners  came  into  port,  he  would  Invite 
them  into  his  Ubrary  to  browse  throu|^  his 
Dicksns  and  Thackeray.    Be  disappeared  at 
sea  in  1901.    In  1939.  the  Japanese  admin- 
istrators ot  Tap  took  a  census  ot  tha  stone 
money  there.    They  counted  13.281  pleoea. 
Tha   tabulatloa    waa   not    hard    to    make; 
Tapeee  cuatomarUy  laaa  their  atone  money 
against  the  aldaa  of  thalr  houaee.    In  aome 
villagea  today,  as  in  days  past,  both  sldee  of 
a  road  are  lined  with  tbe  stones  propped 
against    trees   or    against    ordinary    stones, 
like  blggeet  known  piece  of  Tap  stone  money 
is  too  heavy  to  lift  into  aa  ujnlght  position. 
Nobody  knows  tor  sure  how  it  ROt  where  It 
Is,  lying  flat  off  to  the  slds  of  a  dirt  path 
on  the  smaU  Islsmd  of  Bumung.    If  it  could 
be  hoisted,  tt  would  be  twelve  feet  high  and 
ten  feet  wide,  and  at  Ite  middle  it  U  a  foot 
and  a  half  thick.    T^>eee  no  longer  make 
atone  money,  and  the  number  of  plecee  haa 
dlmlalahed  in  the  thtarty-eeven  yeara  slaoa 
the  ft"""     During  the  war,  tbe  Japaneee 
iMed  eome  of   tbe  coins  for  anchors,  and 
since  the  war  quite  a  few  of  tboae  flanking 
toads  havs  been  smashed  by  motor  vehicles. 
Stone  money  may  have  been  quarried  on 
Palau,  but  tbe  Palatiaas  tbamaalvea  would 
never  have  had  any  uae  for  It:  it  would  have 
slowed   tham  down.     Ot   aU   MlcraneeUna. 
they  are  genaraUy  conceded  to  t>e  the  moat 
ambmoua.    They  are  fuU  of  get-np-aad-go. 
Storee  la  Koror.  tha  capital  of  the  PaUu  Dla- 
trlct. are  apt  to  be  bedecked  wtth  UtUe  cloth 
pennante  that  aay   "Boy   Nowl"   or   "Baay 
Tmta*r  or  "Low  Piiceel"  or  "Big  Valuer 
Althoi^  the  dlstrtet.  with  eleven  thousand 
inhaMtaDta,  ranka  below  IVuk.  Ponape,  and 
ttka  a'"'«*'*«i«  ta  popalacUon,  there  ara  mora 
atndante   trtim    noaa    anroUed    In    Trok^ 
Zavlar  High  Ooisnol    ttoa  prtaclpal  missinn 
aefaooi  la  Mhiirmaala    than  firam  aay  ottker 
dlatrlet.   n««iM<iiiig  Truk   Itself,  which  haa 
more  thaa  twice  aa  many  Inhahltanta.    So 
ralaUvely   aophlaUoated   are   Palauans  that 
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they  were  eating  from  handsome  earved 
wooden  bowl*  (flsh-ahaped  ones  tor  flab 
coursea)  wbUe  moat  other  Idcroneslans  were 
BtlU  using  leaTes  for  platas.  Patau  la  only 
At*  bundrad  mllea  east  of  the  Phlllpplnea, 
but  there  la  no  connecting  transportation  be- 
tween tbe  two  Island  groups,  and  little  con- 
tact of  any  sort.  Palauans  are  oriented  to- 
ward Japan.  Koror  waa  the  Japanese  capital 
In  Micronesia,  and  It's  a  good  guess  that  If 
Palauans  wete  aaked  today  whether  they 
would  like  once  sgaln  to  be  under  Japanese 
dominion,  some  thirty  per  cent  of  them 
would  respond  with  an  emphatic  afflrmatlTe 
"Hail"  Some  Palauans  atlll  address  others 
In  Japanese  fashion,  adding  the  sufflx-san 
to  their  surnames.  Another  vestige  of  Jap- 
aneae  Influence  is  the  popularity  of  baseball, 
which  the  natives  consider  the  Japanese  na- 
tional sport.  Tear  in  and  year  out,  the  best 
ball  players  in  Micronesia  are  Palauans. 
whose  All-Stars  have  consistently  beaten  the 
Ouam  All-Stara,  even  though  their  ranks 
are  augmented  by  American  servicemen  with 
Stateside  baseball  experience. 

Palauans  are  aesthetically  as  well  aa  ath- 
letically Inclined.    The  structure  known  as  a 
ba<,  or  men's  clubhouse.  Is  perhaps  their  most 
striking    artistic    achievement.      Practically 
every  square  inch  of  the  steep  gables  and 
broad  rafters  of  a  ba<  is  covered  with  plcto- 
graphlc  omamenutlon.     The  clubhouse  in 
the  munldpallty  of  Nglwal,  for  Instance,  on 
tbe  Island  of  Babelthuap.  has  along  lu  raft- 
ers a  plct<»1al  representation   of  the  high 
•poU  of  local  history,  as  reUted  by  Nglwal's 
chief  to  the  artist  while  he  painted.    A  half 
century  ago,  when  Germany  governed  Micro- 
nesia. Patau's  artists  went  pretty  much  Into 
•ellpae.      They    were    discouraged,    for    one 
thing,  because  whenever  they  flnlshed  deco- 
rating a  building,  some  Germans  would  pry 
off  the  gablea  and  saw  off  the  rafters  and  send 
them  to  European  museums.    The  Japaneee 
were  less  acquisitive,  and  under  them  the 
Palauans  resimied  their  ancient  skills.    Now 
they  paint  everything,  including  Jeeps,  which 
they    decorate    from    bumper    to    bumper. 
Their  moat  proliflc  portable  output  Is  in  the 
form  of  st<M7boards — carved  or  painted    or 
both— which,  Uke  the  bai  rafters,  reUte  old 
Palauan  legends,  some  of  these  quite  spicy. 
Palau  also  has  Micronesia's  only  boo,  its  chief 
attraction  being  a  fifteen-foot  crocodile — a 
member  of  a  seagoing  species,   Croeodylua 
porosiw.  that  Is  sometimes  spotted  In  the 
ocean   miles   off   Palauan   shores.      (Broad- 
winged  bats  that  fly  perkily  around  In  fuU 
daylight  are  Micronesia's  only  naUve  mam- 
mals, but  Palau  alao  has  an  ever-growing 
colony  of  monkeys,  which  wei«  Imported  by 
iba  Japanese  and  have  proUferatad  Into  a 
nulsanoa.)     Last  December,  a  crocodile  at- 
tacked and  klUed  a  PaUuan  flaherman  in 
four  feet  of  water  Just  outalde  Koror.    "Hav- 
ing  crocodllea  around   makes   swimming   a 
UtUe  more  interesting  here  than  elsewhere  in 
the  Trust  Terrttory,"  1  was  told  by  the  cura- 
tor of  tbe  BOO,  an  Oregonlan  named  Robert 
Owen,  who  has  been  In  Micronesia  since  1M8 
and  whose  principal  Job  is  that  of  Triist  Ter- 
ritory  entomologist.     HU   wife,   Hera   Wara 
Owen,  a  native  of  Finland  who  once  danced 
with  Martha  Graham,  la  MicroneaU's  moat 
celebrated  non-lndlgenous  cook.    She  often 
servee  crocodile  stew  or  crocodile  ihish  kebab. 
One  of  her  favorite  centerptecea  Is  a  Uve 
crocodile  nestled  In  a  damabeU— the  r«ptUe 
being  a  baby  and  the  sheU  that  of  one  of  the 
huge  clams  fotmd  In  Micronesia,  the  blggeat 
or  them  four  feet  across,    Mrs.  Owen  U  alao 
tha  main  q^ionaor  of  Micronesia's  only  oper- 
attng  muaeum.     (Yap  baa  one  under  con- 
struction.)     It   U  a   trove   of   storyboarda. 
carved   wooden   monkey   men,   and   various 
kinds  of  native  money.    Bach  Palauan  clan 
has  Ita  own  kind  of  money,  and  the  moat 
pvMlous  U  gancrally  made  of  yeUow.  oranga. 
«r  moatard-oolored  ceramic,  worn  on  a  oord 
around  the  neck:  a  single  piece  may  be  worth 
an  entire  island.    Also  In  the  museum  ai«  a 


number  of  paintings  of  a  young  native  boy  In 
the  fancy  ruffled  clotbea  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury England.  All  Palanana  know  who  he 
la— King  Abbathule's  second  son.  Prince  Lee 
Boo.  who  at  the  age  of  dghteen  went  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  taken  there  by  Captain  Henry 
Wilson  of  the  East  India  Ckunpany.  whose 
ship,  the  Antelope,  out  of  Macao,  had  hit  a 
reaf  between  Koror  and  Pelellu  on  August  0, 
1788.  At  that  time,  the  Western  world 
thought  that  all  Palauans  were  cannibals. 
The  crew  of  the  Antelope  were  the  first  white 
men  to  put  this  premise  to  a  teat.  King 
Abbathule  and  his  subjects  not  only  didn't 
eat  them  but  succored  them  and  helped  them 
to  build  a  new  ship.  The  grateful  Captain 
Wilson  offered  to  take  the  King's  son  to  Eng- 
land, where  the  boy  created  quite  a  stir,  no 
Palauan  having  been  there  previously.  (It 
is  doubtful  whether  any  has  been  there  sub- 
sequently.) But  soon  after  the  Black  Prince 
arrived  he  caught  smallpox  and  died,  to  the 
deep  distress  of  Palauans  then  and  now. 

To  protect  Micronesiana  against  the  possi- 
bility of  losing  their  most  permanent  and 
moat  i»'ecloU8  asset — their  land — the  United 
States  decreed  from  the  start  that  non- 
Mlcroneslans  could  not  own  property  within 
the  Trust  Territory.  The  United  States 
government,  which  was  aware  that  it  might 
have  to  acquire  land  for  ita  administrative 
and  strategic  installaUona  within  the  area, 
did  so  by  long-term  leases.  Back  In  the  Navy 
era,  the  United  States  Congress  appropriated 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  for 
obtaining  suiUble  land.  Some  of  the  nego- 
tiations that  ensued  were  exceedingly  com- 
plicated, because  the  owners  often  turned 
out  to  be  not  individuals  but  whole  clans  or 
villages.  In  1960,  for  InaUnce,  the  United 
States  needed  about  sixty  acres  for  a  Coast 
Guard  station  on  the  Ullthl  atoll,  in  the  Tap 
Dlatrlct.  The  Trust  Territory  administration 
was  to  lease  the  land  on  an  indefinite-use 
basis  and  sublet  it  to  the  Coast  Guard.  A 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  separate  parcels  of 
property  were  involved.  The  owners  Insisted 
on  being  paid  in  cash,  and  they  stipulated 
further  that  they  wanted  several  hundred 
dollars  in  coins  and  tbe  rest  In  bills  of  no 
denomination  larger  than  twenty  dollars. 
There  are  no  banks  on  Ullthl  (or.  for  that 
matter,  anywhere  in  the  T^  District),  so 
during  four  days  of  haggling  over  details  the 
TtMMt  Territory's  Attorney  General— a  Negro 
lawyw  from  Xenla,  Ohio,  named  Robert  K. 
Shoecraft — walked  around  with  a  suitcase 
containing  «ig,939.28.  At  night,  he  used  it 
for  a  pillow. 

The  Marahalleae  have  a  complex  system 
of  land  ownership,  with  as  many  as  four 
strata  at  UUeholdera— from  the  loftiest  iroij 
down  to  the  lowlieat  commoners — sharing  a 
single  lot.  this  being  a  tcato.  a  slice  of  land, 
from  one  to  five  acres  In  slae,  that  xisually 
runs  from  the  lagoon  side  of  an  Island  to  the 
ocean  side.  Most  Marahalleae  chiefs  do  not 
rule  over  groups  of  people  but  over  groups  of 
vatos,  and  Marahallese  who  own  several  wto* 
may  be  subservient  to  several  chiefs.  And 
a  man  who  Is  a  chief  In  one  region  may  be 
a  coounoner  on  another  chief's  land.  Tbe 
Marshallese  wUl  give  land  away  freely  for 
some  such  community  purpose  as  a  school, 
but  in  the  not  very  distant  past  they  would 
often  fight  for  land  and  kill  for  it.  They 
do  not  ordinarily  abandon  it  without  the 
stlffeat  rsaUtance.  When  the  United  States 
evacuated  the  resldento  of  the  Marshallese 
atolls  at  Bikini  and  Bniwetok.  the  two  places 
had  a  combined  population  of  only  three 
hundred  and  twelve.  The  natives  were 
promised  new  lands  to  live  on.  and  were 
reimbursed  for  their  home  Islands  at  what 
seemed  a  reasonable  price.  The  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  Bilclnians  got  twenty-five  thou- 
sand doUars  in  cash  and  a  tbree-hundred- 
thousand-doUar  trust  fund.  The  hundred 
axid  forty-six  Bnlwetokeae,  who  had  leas  land, 
got  the  same  lump  sum  and  a  hundred-and- 
flfty-thousaod-doUar  trust  fund.    Tbe  Bal- 
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wetokese  were  moved  in  1947  to  an  atoU 
called  UJelang,  where  they  have  remained 
ever  since.  Now  there  are  more  than  three 
hundred  of  them,  and  together  they  have  an 
income  of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  from 
their  trust  fund,  which,  like  all  Trust  Tent' 
tory  trust  funds,  is  administered  for  than 
by  the  High  Commissioner. 

The  Blklniana  made  more  money  on  the 
deal,  but  they  also  encountered  far  mot* 
trouble.  After  a  couple  of  false  starts,  they 
migrated  to  Kill,  an  uninhabited  island  in  the 
southern  Marshalls.  For  atoll  people,  it  was 
an  environmental  wrench.  At  Bikini,  they 
had  had  thirty-six  Islands  with  a  total  ares 
of  two  and  a  third  square  miles  and — wbat 
was  equally  important — a  lagoon  of  two  hun- 
dred, and  twenty-nine  square  miles.  Kill,  t 
single  island  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean, 
covers  barely  a  third  of  a  square  mile.  TO 
help  the  exiles  get  to  the  nearest  populated 
place — the  atoll  of  Jalult,  thirty-five  miiss 
away — the  Navy  gave  them  a  forty-foot  motor 
launch,  but  this  shortly  capsized  and  was 
wrecked.  Now  there  are  two  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  Bikini  people  on  Kill,  and  lor  t,\ 
least  foiu'  months  out  of  every  year,  when  the 
trade  winds  blow  strong  and  the  waves  rise 
high,  they  are  inaccessible  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  have  enough  money — in  addi- 
tion to  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars  that  they 
get  from  their  trust  fund,  they  have  been 
making  about  three  thousand  dollars  a  year 
from  copra  sales  and  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  more  from  sales  of  handicrafts — and  they 
have  enough  food,  but  they  still  yearn  to  re- 
turn to  Bikini.  The  atoll  itself  U  no  longer 
oppressively  radioactive,  but  the  shellfish 
and  reef  fl£h  off  it  are  still  dangerous,  and 
the  vegetation  on  it  has  not  yet  been  given 
a  completely  clean  bill  of  health.  None- 
theless, the  Bikini  i>eople — Including  some 
who  were  bom  after  the  evacuation — want  to 
go  back. 

When  it  came  to  reimbursing  the  Mar- 
shallese who  owned  the  six  hundred  and 
eighty-two  acres  on  Kwajaleln  that  were 
taken  over  for  the  missile  test  site  and  the 
sixty-eight  additional  acres  that  the  Trust 
Territory  government  was  using  on  Majuio, 
mostiy  for  an  airstrip,  headquarters  offldals 
on  Salpan  found  themselves  at  an  Impasse. 
The  natives  had  meekly  enough  yielded  up 
their  land,  but  they  had  strong  views  about 
how  much  they  should  be  paid  for  this  dis- 
location, and,  in  the  customary  unhurried 
Marshallese  fashion,  they  were  quite  willing 
to  discuss  the  matter  for  years  rather  than 
accept  a  quick  cash  settlement.  Tbe  prin- 
cipal landowner  on  Kwajaleln  was  an  inij- 
laplap  (the  loftiest  kind  of  iroij).  now 
seventy-three,  named  Lejolan  Kabua,  who 
can  trace  his  ancestry  back.  In  the  all-Im- 
portant matrlUneal  fashion,  to  a  sister  of 
Larkelon  of  Wotje,  a  famous  Marshallese 
mariner  and  warrior  whose  armada  of  canoes 
conquered  Bikini  in  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  negotiations  with  the  American 
authorities  over  the  value  of  these  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  the  principal  Mar- 
shallese spokesman  was  Lejolan  Kabua's  son 
Amata,  a  Majuro  businessman  and  politician, 
now  thirty-eight  years  old.  Amata  Kabua  Is, 
among  other  things,  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  upper  house  of 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  and  president  of 
the  Marshall  Islands  Import-Export  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  most  thriving  commercial 
enterprises  owned  and  operated  by  Bilcrone- 
sians.  He  is  descended  from  chiefs  on  both 
sides  of  bis  f^unlly.  his  mother  having  been  a 
leroij,  the  female  equivalent  of  an  lro</. 

In  December,  1963,  Amata  Kabua  was  in 
Hawaii,  studying  for  an  Associate  in  Arts 
degree  at  a  Junior  college.  Sight  years  had 
then  passed  since  the  conversion  of  Kwaja- 
leln into  a  test  site  for  mlssUes,  but  litUe 
headway  had  been  made  in  agreeing  on  com- 
pensation for  the  expropriated  acreage. 
Kabua  thought  the  time  had  come  for  him 
and  his  fellow-MarsbaUeae   to  get  outetde 


btf  p.    In  Honolulu,  be  happi  i\  ttd  to  meet  an 

attorney  named  E.  K.  WUmJ 

trained  by  the  Navy  durln|  tbe  war 

Japanese-language    oOear, 

Hlsel.  and  felt  sympathatlo 

oeslans.  with  tbelr  own 

wnes  agreed  to  help  press 

cause.    He  was  from  Mackarl 
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who  bad  been 

a 

IlM    married    a 

iward  Mlcro- 

orlentation. 

MatsbaUaae 

e.  Kansas,  and 

connac- 

n«w   ones 

I^om     attcmey 


passed  through  Honolulu.  1  l^s  waa  Paul  O, 
Aiken,  who  knew  Waahlngtor  well.  (He  bad 
teen  an  assistant  poetmaste  ■  |  goneral  under 
President  Truman,  and  bad  later  gone  into 
private  practice  In  tbe  eaptlM.)  WUee  and 
Alksn— with  the  help  of  anrtt.her  Waablng- 
ton  lawyer.  Turner  Smith — toek  on  tbe  Mar- 
duOlese  caaa^  witbont  any  rel  ^tner  and  with- 
out any  inkling  that  It  mlgl  <  drag  on,  as  It 
did,  for  more  than  ten  yean.  I  Tbe  delay  was 
by  no  means  tbe  fault  of  the  United  States 
government  alone.  Becausejof  the  tortolse- 
Uks  pace  at  which  Mamhalwe  customarily 
move,  there  would  often  oi  a  stretch  of 
months  before  tbe  Wasblngtan  lawyers  would 
get  an  answer  to  an  urgent  letter  they  had 
dispatebed  to  their  cllente '  tn  Majuro. 
Up  to  1953,  no  Mlcroneslah  land  had  ever 


hundred  and 

was  excep- 

for  desirable 

I  dollars  an  acre. 

ration,  trying 

for  the  seven 

the  Marahalla. 


been  sold  for  more  than 
fifty  dollars  an  acre,  ai 
ttonally  high;  the  going 
land  was  closer  to  a  hundri 
Tbe  Trust  Territory 
to  arrive  at  fair  oompenaatli 
hundred  and  fifty  acrea 
decided  that  two  hundred  Md  fifty  doUars 
SB  acre — not  for  outil^t  {^arcbaee  bat  for 
"indefinite  use."  which  tbe  f  ftvy  Inaiited  on 
ts  far  as  Kwajaleln  waa  coocoBned — was  wbat 
the  land  waa  worth.  It  tb^n  doubled  its 
own  figure  and  offered  tbe  wanbaUeae  five 
hundred  an  acre.  Amata  Eiabua  countered 
with  a  demand  for  a  thousatul  an  acre,  plus 
•Dough  tntereat  for  back  u^to  bring  tbe 
total  to  fifteen  hundred.  (His  figure  was 
later  eclipsed  by  his  lawyers' contention  that 
tCanballeee  land  waa  worth!  18,340  an  acre, 
Uke  parts  of  Weotebester.)  jlCabua  and  tbe 
other  Marshallese  did  not  like  the  Idea  of 
Indefinite  use,  either.  They  wanted  to  be 
latlafied  that  their  deacenqnnte  would  get 
tbslr  ancestors'  land  back  ^t  some  specific 
tiffie.  Neither  side  would  IDudge.  By  tbe 
(prlng  of  1957,  though,  the  High  Commls- 
doner's  office  thought  that  ft  cash-on-the- 
Inrrelbead  approach  mlghi  clear  up  tbe 
dlspoBltlon  of  six  hundred  of  the  acres  in  con- 
tention. A  meeting  of  the  disputante  was 
•rranged  at  Kwajaleln,  and;  B  headquarters 
representative  put  three  hiiddred  thousand 
dollars  In  bills  on  a  table.  II)  Was  a  whopping 
•am  for  that  part  of  the  wo^td,  and  not  bad 
snywhere.  but  Amata  Kabui  and  his  fellow- 
Manhallese  merely  looked  jiit  It  and  then 
Walked  out  of  the  room. 

Three  years  earlier— on 
long  after  Kabua  met  Wll( 
the  United  States  had  set  off 
thermonuclear  device  at  _ 
Srd,  the  eighty-two  inhabl. 
•hallese  atoll  of  Rongelap,  m 
mUes  east  of  Bikini,  were 
•cUve  fallout.  Some  suffei 
■ome  lost  their  hair,  some 
testlnal  disorders.  There  wtt«  no  fatalities, 
but  there  was  much  emb«  r^:«ssment.  TT»e 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  ttusUed  aU  the 
Kongelapese  off  to  KwaJaUlb  for  exteaslTe 
medical  tests,  and  tbe  AJK  p.  baa  been  i«- 
««wnlDlng  them  ever  since,  rinmparlng  them 
to  a  control  group  of  Mnrtli>llseo  who 
■ot  exposed.  After  twelve '  {reara.  tbe  only 
discernible  differences  be  :|reen  tbe  two 
coups  seem  to  be  that  tbe 
rMe  of  the  Bongelapese  bo^ 
<r,  and  that  aavcral  of  tbe ' 
Mve  required  surgery  for  . 
•11  of  these,  however,  turn: 
Wgn.  Tbbteen  of  the  alBL,. 
nave  died  slnoe  19M,  but  tl  u 


1,  1964,  not 
in  Honolulu — 
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On  March 
vU  of  the  Mar- 
■ly  one  hundred 
to  radio- 
skin   burns, 
tell  prey  to  In- 


.ystoal  growth 

la  a  mite  alow- 

girls 

^d  nodules 

out  to  be  be- 

Rongelapeae 

la  no  reason 


to  believe  they  did  not  die  from  natural 
causes.  Beyond  keeping  careful  tabs  on  their 
health,  the  United  Statea  has  tried  to  make 
amends  to  tbe  Ronaelapeee  by  giving  them 
building  materlala,  tools,  and  Uveatook.  but 
the  lalandere  have  nonetheleaa  oomplalned  of 
general  malaiae.  When  they  heard  that  tbe 
twenty-tbree-man  crew  of  a  Japaneee  tuna- 
fishing  boat  that  strayed  into  the  fallout 
path  of  an  American  nuclear  test  In  1964 
had  been  awarded  two  million  dollars  by  tbe 
Uiilted  Statea  government,  the  Rongelapeee 
thought  that  they,  aa  wards  of  tbe  United 
States  government,  deserved  no  leas  sub- 
stantial reparations,  and  they  sought  legal 
help.  Since  there  were  already  American 
lawyers  repreaentlng  Marahalleae  in  tbe  land 
dlapute.  It  was  logical  for  tbe  Rongelapeee 
to  engage  tbe  same  counsel. 

The  plaintiffs  began  by  filing  suit  against 
th«  United  States  in  tbe  High  Court  of  tbe 
Trust  Territory.  lAcronaela^  supreme  Judi- 
cial forum.    Because  tbe  Japanese  flabetmen 
had     received     approximately     a     hundred 
thousand    dollar*    apiece,    tbe    elgbty-two 
Rongelapeee  asked  for  eight  and  a  half  mil- 
lion.   The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory ruled  that  the  High  Court  did  not  have 
Jurisdiction,  on  the  gro\uid  that  the  United 
States  was  immune  from  suit  unless  it  gave 
Ita  consent,  which  it  badnt.  or  unless  Con- 
gress passed  a  bill  permitting  such  litigation. 
Congress,  of  course,  also  bad  tbe  authority  to 
pass  an  act  awarding  the  Rongelapeee  tbe 
reparations  they  sought,  but  Congress  ap- 
peared to  feel  no  sense  of  urgency  In  the 
matter.    By  1964,  a  decade  after  the  fallout, 
the  UJf.  delegation  that  visited  MloronesU 
was  reporting.  "Tbe  lUasion  reallaes  that  the 
United  States  Congress  has  much  buaineas 
to  accomplish,  but  the  people  of  Rongelap, 
who  live  on  a  level  of  bare  subsistence,  bave 
been  waiting  for  ten  yeaxa  for  Justloe  from 
the  great  and  rich  country  wblob  bOMa  tbe 
trusteeship  for  their  weUai*  and  caused  tbem 
(admittedly  by  mlschanoe)  grievous  Injury. 
The  Mission  found  that  ttiougb  tbe  people 
of  Rongelap  were  Impatient  over  the  non- 
settlement  of  their  claim  they  accepted  in 
generous  spirit  the  assurance  of  the  Admin- 
istering Authority  that  Congressional  action 
would  soon  be  completed.    It  la  to  be  hoped 
that  this  generous  trust  will  prove  Justified." 
Many   Marshallese   were   enraged   by   tbe 
Rongelap  Incident.    (It  caused  so  much  dis- 
may   everywhere,   especially   in   the   United 
Nattona,    that    Adlai    Stevenson    persuaded 
President  Kennedy  to  direct,  even  before  the 
1962    test-ban    treaty    was   signed,   that   no 
further  nuclear  explosions  be  conducted  in 
Micronesia.)      One   of   the   most   articulate 
Marshallese  who  got  worked  up  about  It  waa 
Dwlght    Heine.      Now    forty-six,   Heine    was 
one  of  tbe  first  two  Mlcroneslans  to  graduate 
from  a  four-year  college.    He  waa  tbe  first 
president  of  the  Marshall  Islands  Congrea, 
the  first  president  of  tbe  Council  of  Mlcro- 
neata.  and  the  first  Speaker  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  tbe  Congress  of  Micronesia.    He 
had  hardly  achieved  this  last  honor  when  be 
was  obliged  to  resign  from  the  legislature 
because  an  even  higher  one  was  conferred 
on  him:  be  was  appointed  Disrtrlct  Adminis- 
trator for  the  Marshall  Islands  to  succeed 
Peter  Coleman — the  first  Mleroneelan  to  at- 
tain such  emlnenoe.    Heine  ts  of  German- 
MarabaUese  desoent,  and  has  beard  that  he  is 
dlstantiy  related  to  tbe  poet.     His  great- 
grandfather, a  Jeweller  in  Danxlg,  migrated 
to  California  during  the  1849  gold  rush  and 
went  on  to  Australia,  where  he  married  an 
English  girl.    When  his  wife  was  ostracized 
for   making  so  alien   a  match,  the  couple 
moved  to  the  more  open-minded  Marshall 
Islands.     There  Heine  became  a  Protestant 
missionary  and  a  teacher.    His  son  and  his 
grandson — Dwlght's     father — pursued      the 
same    career.     Dwlght's    parenta    and    his 
paternal  grandfather  were  beheaded  by  the 
Japaneee  during  tbe  Second  World  War,  for 
refusing    to    swear    allegiance    to    Emperor 


Hlrohlto.  Dwlght  eecaped;  be  bad  been  Im- 
pressed by  tbe  Japanese  Into  a  labor  bat- 
talion that  waa  digging  pbospbato  on  an- 
other island.  Toward  tbe  end  of  the  war, 
Dwlgbt  Heine,  who  was  then  one  of  tbe  few 
MarshaHeee  wbo  knew  Bngllsb,  became  an 
interpreter  for  the  American  Navy,  to  1944. 
with  a  half  brother,  he  oompUed  tbe  first 
MarsbaUeee-Bn^iah  dlettanary.  to  1948. 
when  he  was  twenty-nine  and  supervisor  of 
elementary  schools  in  the  Marshalls,  be  bad 
a  chance  to  start  his  own  higher  education 
when  the  Navy  gave  blm  a  two-year  scholar- 
ship to  the  UnlTetalty  of  HawaU.  At  tbe 
end  of  his  two  years,  be  returned  to  MaJUR>. 
and  in  1966  be  was  made  educational  super- 
visor for  tbe  entire  Marshall  blends  Dlstrtot. 
to  1967.  be  finally  got  a  obanoe  to  complete 
bis  college  studies;  be  returned  to  Honolulu 
and  got  a  B.A.  In  1989,  when  he  waa  forty. 
In  Hawaii,  be  ran  into  some  Quakats  wbo. 
with  their  pacifist  leanings,  wore  especially 
disturbed  about  tbe  Rongelap  taUout  In- 
cident. With  some  financial  assistance  from 
tbem,  Heine  went  to  New  Tork  and  turned 
up  aa  a  spokesman  for  the  Rongelapeee  at 
a  1068  meeting  of  the  UJf.  Tnuteeeblp  Ooun- 
ell.  to  tbe  surprise  and  brltatlon  of  tbe  Trust 
Territory  administration.  On  letoming 
home,  be  was  suspended  from  bis  education 
Job  for  nine  months. 

Dwlght  Heine  and  Amata  Kabua  form  the 
most  powerful  polittoal  oae-two  punch  in 
Micronesia.  For  part  of  the  period  when 
Heine  waa  supqf&tendent  of  elemeittary 
schools.  Kabua  was  superintendent  of  aU 
schools.  When  the  Council  of  Micronesia,  to 
wtUch  both  were  elected,  met  to  ebooee  a 
president  in  1081.  both  were  nominated. 
They  tied,  and  Heine  won  tbe  run-off.  Jxist 
as  Heine  made  a  penNsial  sppsaramie  before 
tbe  Trustessblp  Ooansll  ta  ISfiS.  Kabua  made 
one  in  IMO.  "We  would  ratbsr  be  a  suffer- 
ing creditor  than  to  loas  otir  rlgbts  aa  owners 
of  wbat  has  been  taken  away  from  us."  be 
declared  In  a  statement  prepared  for  tbe 
Council.  He  may  have  had  some  help  In 
drafting  It  from  one  of  his  Wsiisae  lawyers, 
because  be  went  on,  'Ttaee  tmy  Wands  .  .  . 
are  }ust  aa  important  ts  us  as  a  burrcv  In 
tbe  ground  to  a  prairie  dog."  Ibsn  are  no 
prairie  dogs  in  Mloronaala,  and  no  pralrlas, 
either. 

On  May  4.  1060,  with  tbe  United  States 
concurring,  the  Trust eestilp  Council  unani- 
mously resolved  mat  the  MarsbaOeee  land 
claims  ougbt  to  be  eettled,  and  settled  soon. 
By  that  ttma.  tbe  dtsagrecinant  bad  tiken 
a  aumlMr  of  twlsta,  and  U  was  Robert  Shoe- 
craft,  the  Trust  Tsrtltory  Attomay  General, 
who  finally  broke  tbe  Impasse.  First,  he  per- 
suaded the  Navy  to  back  down  on  its  demand 
for  Indeflnlto  xise  of  tbe  land  at  Kwajalem 
and  to  accept  Instead  a  ninaty-aAne-year 
leeee,  beginning  at  tbe  date  et  any  agree- 
ment that  might  be  algnad  Onee  that  eon- 
cession  had  been  made,  the  Mnrshsllnss  were 
in  a  mood  to  resume  bargaining,  and  they 
finally  agreed  to  the  long-term  lease  on  tbe 
basis  of  five  hundred  dollars  an  acre  for  past 
use  and  five  hundred  more  for  future  use — 
or  double  wbat  the  Americans  had  at  the 
start  considered  doutUe  what  the  land  was 
worth.  On  February  0,  1964,  at  a  ceramooy 
in  the  Kwajaleln  base  chapel.  Amata  Kabua, 
his  father  the  irol/-Japiap,  and  fifty  other 
triumphant  Marshallese  accepted  a  United 
States  government  check  for  $712,600.  (Tbe 
remaining  887.500  was  set  aside  for  their 
lawyers.)  Tbe  Marshallese  had  been  offered 
a  trust  fund,  similar  to  the  funds  established 
for  the  people  of  Bikini  and  Enlwetok,  but 
they  said  they  were  perfectly  capable  of 
handling  tbelr  ovm  financial  affairs  and 
would  prefer  cash,  to  keeping  tbe  Mar- 
shallese tradition  of  paying  tiibute  to  re- 
spected senior  leaders.  Lejolan  Kabua  and 
throe  other  Iro^-iaptap  In  tbe  delegation 
were  awarded  a  thousand  dollars  apiece  be- 
fore the  rest  of  the  money  was  divided  among 
the  individual  landowuMW. 
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Am  for  Uie  RongeUpeae.  CongrcM,  at  the 
end  of  Ita  19S4  a«nlon,  finally  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  the  payment  to  them  of  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  tiwuiand  dollars,  and  the 
foUowlnf  April  It  actually  appropriated  the 
nwney — Just  twfore  a  meeting  of  the  UJV. 
TVueteeehlp  Council  at  which  there  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  questions  asked  of 
the  American— delegation  If  Congress  had 
waited  any  longer.  High  Commissioner 
Oodlng  actually  distributed  the  money  four 
months  ago. 

One  aftermath  of  this  protracted  tussle 
between  wards  and  guardians  was  the  revela- 
tion that  information  is  now  much  more 
swiftly  exchanged  among  the  various  parts 
d  lOoroneei*  than  It  ever  was  before.  Not 
long  after  the  payoff  at  Kwajaleln.  the  Ttust 
Tarrltory  administration  decided  to  put  up 
ft  new  courthouse  at  lYuk.  After  picking  a 
Ukely  site,  It  approached  the  owners  to  see 
how  much  they  wanted  for  their  property. 
The  asking  price  was  a  flat  thousand  dollars 
an  acre.  And  a  bit  later,  when  the  American 
government  sought  to  lease  some  land  on 
Ibeye.  its  ICarshalleee  owners  asked  for  a 
rental  that  fixed  the  value  of  that  piece  of 
moronealan  soil  at  fourteen  thousand  dol- 
lars an  acre. — ^B.  J.  Kahn,  Jr. 

(ThU  U  the  first  of  a  ierie$  of  mrtielet.) 


PRESIDENTIAL  SCHOLARS 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  &(r.  President,  laat 
wedE  In  a  ceremony  at  the  White  House, 
121  outstanding  young  people  were  rec- 
ognized by  President  Johnson  as  the 
19M  class  of  presidential  scholars. 

Theae  students  are  representative  of 
the  very  able  youth  of  our  country.  They 
were  selected  for  this  honor  because  of 
their  academic  attainments  and  high  In- 
tellectual promise.  They  Included  one 
boy  and  one  girl  from  each  of  the  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  from  among  Americans  living 
abroad,  as  well  as  15  selected  at  large. 
They  represent  diverse  economic  and 
sodal  backgrounds  and  all  were  en- 
dorsed by  their  schools.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues join  me  In  extending  congratula- 
tions to  these  presidential  scholars  and 
in  wishing  them  continued  success. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  Inserted  in  the  Ricoko 
a  list  of  the  scholars  with  their  addresses, 
the  names  of  the  high  schools  from  which 
they  graduated,  and  the  eoUeges  which 
they  plan  to  attend. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
otdered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro.  as 
foUowi: 

PiaSDIMTIAI.   SCROLMS,    1066 
ALABAMA 

William  Hubbard  Baxter  m.  1344  Oreens- 
tero  Boad,  Birmingham.  Alabama,  Indian 
Springs  School  (Helena),  Amherst  College 
(Undecided). 

Deborah  Kathleen  Strain.  3541  Carter  HUl 
Boad.  Montgomery.  Alabama.  Lanier  High 
School.  Birmingham-Southern  College  (Un- 
decided) . 


Mark  Harold  Brodersen.  Box  163.  Auke 
Bay.  Alaska.  Juneau -Douglas  High  School 
(Juneau).  Whitman  College  (Undecided). 

Beatrtoe  Tvonnc  Slotnick,  Box  ISS.  College. 
Alaska.  lAthrop  High  School  (Fairbanks). 
RadcUffe  OoUege  ( MatbenuUos) . 

AUBOMA 

Michael  Philip  Boca.  5336  North  33  Street. 
Phoenix.  Arlaona,  Oamelback  High  School, 
Tftle  Univentty  (Kngltafa). 


Susan  Louise  Theller,  730  Sunset  Drive. 
Globe.  Arlxona,  Globe  High  School,  Univer- 
sity ot  Arizona  (Mathematics). 


Joe  Brad  Carter,  RFD  1,  Subiaco,  Arkansas, 
Parts  High  echoed  (Paris),  University  of 
Arkansas  (Science). 

Martha  Karr  Leatherman,  116  Valley  View, 
Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  Hot  Springs  High 
School.  VanderbUt  University  <Pre-medl- 
clne). 

Thomas  Rimmer,  1415  West  14  Avenue. 
Pine  Bluff.  Arkansas,  Pine  Bluff  High  School. 
University  of  Arkansas  (Mathematics). 

CAUroXNXA 

Chrlstoper  Dion  Hoy,  77  Manderly  Road, 
San  Rafael.  California.  St.  PaxU's  School 
(Concord,  New  Hampshire),  Harvard  College 
(Undecided). 

Leslie  Chla-mel  Hsu,  3603  Louis  Road. 
Palo  Alto,  California,  Cubberley  High  School, 
Stanford  University  (Languages). 

Peter  Franklin  Stone.  801  Bolinas  Road. 
Fairfax,  California,  Sir  Francis  Drake  High 
School  (San  Anselmo),  University  of  Call- 
foriUa,  Irvine  (Sociology). 

OOLOXASO 

Gregory  Thomas  George,  4675  South  Kala- 
math,  Englewood,  Colorado,  Eziglewood  High 
School,  Harvard  College  (Undecided). 

Margaret  Ann  MacMorrls,  1836  Zinnia 
Court.  Golden,  Colorado,  Golden  High 
School,  University  of  Colorado  (Mathe- 
matics) . 

COMNBCTXCUT 

Susan  Klein.  13  Blmwood  Road,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  HUlhouse  High  School, 
AnUoch  College  (Undecided). 

Donald  J<^n  Mastronarde,  197  Wast 
BucUd  Street,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Weaver  High  School.  Amherst  CoUege 
(MatbemaUcs).  vwu^kc 

Paul  Francis  McAlocm,  331  Brown  Street 
Hartford.  Connecticut,  Bulkeley  High  School 
Trinity  CoUege  (Architecture). 

OKLAWABS 

Carol  LevU  Munroe.  148  South  College 
Avenue.  Newark.  DeUware,  Newark  High 
School.  Radcllffe  College  (Mathematics). 

Bruce    Bumham   Roberts,    2303    West    11 
Street.    Wilmington,   Delaware.    Tower   HIU 
School,  Dartmouth  CoUege  (Undecided) . 
oxaraxcT  or  Columbia 

John  Frana  Daniel,  2831  38th  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington.  D.C.,  Hawthorne  School,  Reed 
College   (Undecided). 

Mlna  Karen  Dulcan,  3431  Garrison  Street 
Washington.  DC,  SldeweU  Friends  School, 
ComeU  University  (Pre-medicine). 

FLoamA 

Paula  Anne  Braveman,  636  N.  B.  137  Street. 
North  Miami,  Florida,  North  Miami  High 
School,  Swarthmore  College  (Philosophy). 

Gregory  Michael  Hunter,  235  Marlboro, 
West  Palm  Beach.  Florida.  Forest  HIU  High 
School.  Harvard  College  (Undecided). 

OXOftOIA 

Sarah  MarcU  Glaser,  611  Pelham  Road, 
N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Henry  Grady  High 
School,  RadcUffe  College  (Music) . 

Donald  Bruce  Napier,  2914  Maple  Road, 
Brunswick.  Georgia,  Glynn  Academy,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  (Prelaw). 

HAWAn 

Randall  Quon  Ming  Au.  1184  Luawal 
Street,  Honolulu,  HawaU.  Punahou  School 
Yale  University  (Music). 

Jean  Mlchele  Prewltt.  411  nilanl  Street, 
KaUua.  Hawaii.  KaUua  High  School.  Rad- 
cUffe CoUege  (MatbemaUa). 

IBAHO 

Ingrld  Marte  Peterson.  3100  Bogus  Basin 
Road.  Boise.  Idaho.  Boise  High  School.  Po- 
mona CoUege  (Biochemistry). 


Thomas  Csraey  Wand.  6334  Colonial 
Drive,  B<H8e,  Idaho,  Boruh.  High  School  Co. 
lumbU  University  (Liberal  arts).  ' 

nxDron 

Agnes  Chlen,  9101  Mason  Avenue.  Morton 
Grove,  UUnoU,  NUes  High  School  West 
(Skokle),  RadclUfe  CoUege  (Science) 

Mary  Ruth  Gross,  630  South  Thurlow 
Street,  Hinsdale,  nunols,  Hinsdale  Townahlo 
High  School,  Vassar  College  (French). 

Lawrence  Alan  Rosenwald,  600  Vernon. 
Glencoe,  nilnols.  New  THer  High  School  Co- 
lumbla  University  (English). 

nnHAMA 

KUsabeth  Anne  Behnke,  1230  Highland 
Kokomo,  Indiana,  Kokomo  High  School 
Oberlln  College  (Music). 

Joseph  BUtt,  6330  North  Illinois  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Shortrldge  High 
School,  Harvard  College  (PoUUcal  science). 

IOWA 

David  Whlnery  ColUns,  3003  South  Georgia. 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  Mason  City  High  School 
Iowa  State  University  (Physics). 

Deborah  Ann  Gibson,  1339  Tenth  Street, 
H.W.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Jefferson  High 
School,  Mount  Holyoke  College  (Psychology). 

Catherine  Louise  Wood,  1909  Wilson 
Avenue,  Ames,  Iowa,  Ames  High  School 
Macalester  College  (Undecided) . 

KANSAS 

John  Dayton  Krebs,  Jr.,  167  South  Oliver, 
Wichita,  Kansas,  Wlchlto  High  School  South- 
east, Stanford  University  (Mathematics). 

AlfhUd  Johanna  Larson,  733  Mulvane, 
Topeka,  Kansas,  Topeka  High  School,  Mich- 
igan SUte  University  (French). 

Cartd  Lynn  Shapley,  1903  Laura,  WlchlU, 
Kansas,  Wichita  High  School  Bast,  University 
of  Kansas  (Chemistry). 

KXKTTTCKT 

Qrest  Hurko,  3438  Newburg  Road.  Louls- 
vUle,  Kentucky,  St.  Xavler  High  School, 
Harvard  CoUege  (Engineering). 

Marian  Dabney  Scott.  410  Deerfield  Lane, 
LoulsvUle,  Kentucky.  LoulsvUle  Collegiate 
School,  Radcllffe  CoUege  (Undecided). 

LOUISXANA 

Bonnie  Bmmy  Brown,  9965  Mlraflons, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  Broadmoor  High 
School,    Agnes    Scott   College    (Language*). 

James  GrUBn  Nail,  4125  St.  Charles  Ave- 
nue, New  Orleans.  Louisiana,  Benjamin 
Franklin  High  School,  Yale  University 
(Chemistry) . 

MAimr 

Diana    Halm    Dlnsmore,    13    Ocean   View 
.  Road.  Cape  Elisabeth.  Maine,   Cape  Elisa- 
beth High  School,  Allegheny  College  (Lan- 
guage). 

Terrenee  WUIlam  Flanagan.  131  Pleasant 
Avenue,  Portland,  Maine,  Deerlng  High 
School,  Harvard  CoUege   (Astrophysics). 

MABTLAND 

Kenneth  Robert  Eppley.  3306  Essex  Road, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  MUford  MUI  High 
School.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology (Physics). 

Nancy  Caroline  Garrison,  13408  CUfton 
Drive,  Sliver  Spring,  Maryland,  Sprlngbrook 
High  School.  Pembroke  CoUege  (Un<:eclded). 

MASSACHTTSBTrS 

Pamela  Jan  Mats,  65  Mlddleoot  Street,  Bel- 
mont. Massachusetts.  Belmont  High  School, 
RadcUffe  College  (English). 

Robert  Alan  Parker,  73  Franklin  Avenue. 
Revere,  Massachusetts,  Revere  High  School, 
MsssachusetU  Institute  o<  TecbnoiotJ 
(Physios). 

Vinton  Douglas  Tompkins.  Old  Oonnectl- 
out  Path,  c/o  Klrchwey.  Waylaad.  Massacbu- 
setu,  PhUUps  Academy  (Andover),  Ouvard 
College  (English). 

Craig  Herbert  Torke.  Jr..  80  Corey  Boad, 
Brighton.      Massachusetts.     Boston     LatlB 


3oUf«»    (Pre- 


Bunnyslde,  St. 
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School.    (Boston) .    Harvard, 
medicine). 

SCXCHUAir 

Paul  Louis  Garavaglla.  acflli 
Clair  Shores,  Michigan.  Notrfe  Dame  High 
school  (Harper  Woods) ,  Unlv^slty  of  Michi- 
gan (Physics). 

Barbara  Ruth  Sadoff,  1107 
Lansing,  Michigan,  Bast  Lansi  %  High  School, 
University  otpMlehlgan  (Pie-i  OMUelne) , 

Ivy  Lorraine  Thomas,  1906|jchelan,  Flint, 
Michigan,  Southwestern  pKlgh  School. 
Wellesley  OoUege  ( Psychology  |. 

unnnaatA 

Janet  Lots  Glaeeer,  3001 1  QuaU  Avenue 
Horth,  Golden  Valley,  Minnesota,  Robblns- 
dale  High  School  (Rc^blnsrti^lfi).  Macalester 
(Allege  (Undecided). 

Christopher  Warren  Ooeset 
Avenue     South,     Minnei^mlj 
Wtshbum  High  School, 
(Biglneerlng). 

WllUam  Charles  Souls.  1481 
ICnnetonka,     Mlnneaota. 
School       (Hopkins)        Oorn^ 
(Science). 

MISSISSITFC 

Martha  Jean  Bergmark,  14i44  BeUe  Glade, 
Jiekaon,  Mississippi.  Murrah  High  8cho<4. 
Oberlln  CoUege  (PoUtlcal  sde  ^) . 

Stuart   Joseph    Rents,    8^ 
BUoxl.  lilsslsslppi,  Notre 
Spring  HIU  CoUege  (Physics) . 
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MIBSOUU 

WUIlam  Richard  Oaleota. 
moot,  Columbia,  Bllssourt. 
School.  Harvard  CoUege  (Pol: 

Unda  Yvonne  Waring.  726 
Itolsaant.  Missouri,  McClui 
Wuhlngton  University  (Cbi 

MONTANA 

Howard  Lex  Hames,  Route 
Missoula.  Montana,  Mlasoulii 
School,  Stanford  University 

Judith  Ann  Tkcbache.  81 
BcMman,  Montana.  Bosei 
Montana  State  University  ( 

NKBBA8KA 

David  MUton  Beckmann. 
Uncoln.  Nebraska,  Lincoln 
Tale  University  (Religion) 

SheUa    Ann    Fuhnnan, 
Omaha,    Nebraska.    Central 
Haisachusetts      Institute 
((;heml8try) . 

mVADA 


Mark  Everett  Carter.  718 
Cuson  City,  Nevada,  Cai_ 
Stanford  University  (Undecl 

Bae  Lyn  Conrad,  8869  Belf< 
Revada,  Reno  High  School 
Xevada  (Biochemistry). 


4849  Oakland 

Minnesota. 

leU  Univwslty 

Lloyd's  Drive. 

kins     High 

University 


HUl    Street, 
High  School, 


1719  Rldge- 

«*TW»W       High 

lUcal  science). 
pimUoo  Drive, 

High  School, 

try). 

MullanRoMl, 
Ooimty  High 

Arehlteeture). 
South  FUth, 
High  Schocd, 

icatloo) . 


imaii  H 

(Bd^cal 

*      1 
m.   |43i 


5  L  Street, 
High    School. 


Frederick. 

High    School. 

Technology 


Fifth  Street. 
High  School. 
1). 

Road,  Reno, 
University   ot 


Susan  Kaye  Wiseman.  35  Qsmpshlre  Road. 
"wtsmouth.  New  Hampshlrt,  Portsmoutb 
High  School,  Pembroke  CUlege  (Mathe- 
matics). I 

Eodney  Alan  Young,  MU^ii.  New  Hamp- 
Wtte.  Berlin  High  School  (HBriln),  ComeU 
university  (Agriculture) .         | 

NBW    JKBSKT  j 

Paul  Levi  Olsen.  109  Valify  Run  Drive. 
Cheny  HIU,  New  Jersey,  Clxirry  HIU  mgh 
J»Ml.    University    of    PemsylvanU    (Fi- 

Bobert  John  Osten,  Jr.,  10 1  Tlndall  Road. 
JJ««Uetown,  New  Jersey,  LaiiencevUle  High 
"»ort  (LawrencevUle),  Hirvard  0<dlege 
v*T»ysics) . 

Ann  Marie  Pasquale,  40  lialttMral  Way. 
»«t   HUls,    New   Jersey.    ;yiUbuni    High 

™«»1   (MUlbum).  OathoU*  i^« '♦-^ 

«>«rtca  (History).  • 


Michael   Lee   Kahn.   643    . 
8«^U  Pe.  New  Mexico.  Santa 


Univenlty  at 


ll|«t  Barcelona. 
He  High  School, 


Callfomto  institute  ot  Technology  (Mathe- 
matics). 

Janet  Kay  SmaU.  1885  Anderson  Drive.  Las 
Oruces.  New  Mexioo.  Las  Cruces  High 
School.  Standford  UtUTersity   (Chemistey). 

MkW  TOBK 

Judith  Rive  Kauftman.  156  Main  Street. 
Maasena.  Central  High  School.  BadoUffe  Col- 
lege (Undecided). 

Steven  Jay  Kelman.  21  Stoner  Avenue. 
Great  Neck,  New  York,  South  High  School, 
Harvard  CoUege  (PoUtlcal  science). 

NOBTH  CABOLnfA 

Jerry  Wayne  Gilmer,  Route  1,  Box  346-8, 
Rockingham.  North  Carolina,  Hamlet  High 
School  (Hamlet),  Harvard  CoUege  (Psy- 
chology) . 

Shirley  OaU  Simpson,  806  Summit  Boad. 
Qoldsboro,  North  Carolina,  Goldsboro  High 
School,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro  (Mathematics).. 

NOBTB  DAKOTA 

Lora  Oanflyn  Senechal.  Rural  Route  1, 
Drake,  North  Dakoto.  Drake  PubUo  School. 
University  of  North  Dakota  (Art). 

James  Peter  Zarr,  303  Avenue  B,  Bismarck. 
North  Dakota.  St.  Mary's  Central  High 
School,  St.  John's  University  (English). 

OHIO 

Kathryn  EUsabeth  Cade.  6608  Park  Lane. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Mariemont  High  School, 
RadcUffe  CoUege  (PoUtlcal  sdenoe) . 

Larry  Eugene  Morse,  1027  Hampshire  Road. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Belmont  High  School.  Mich- 
igan State  University  (Botany). 

Benjamin  Willis.  Jr.,  10108  Somerset  Ave- 
nue. Cleveland.  Ohio.  ColUnwood  High 
School,  Harvard  CoUege  (Mathematics). 

OKLAHOMA 

Sharon  Christine  Andrees.  8136  Bast  41 
Street,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  Bdlson  High  School. 
Colorado  OoUege  (Engllab). 

Rodger  Paul  McBver,  8006  Berkshire  Way. 
Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma.  John  Mftifhwll 
High  School,  Yale  University  (Biochemistry). 

OBBOOM 

Kenneth  Toy  Pong.  3186  S.  B.  29.  Portland. 
Oregon.  Benson  Polytechnic  SchocO.  CaU- 
fomla  Institute  of  Technology  (Engineer- 
ing). 

Reglna  Lee  Gamble.  P.O.  Box  378,  Arling- 
ton, Oregon,  Arlington  High  School,  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  (Mathematics). 

PXNNSTLVANIA 

Anne  de  Saint  PhaUe.  401  West  AUens 
Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Sprlngside 
School,  Radcllffe  CoUege  (PhUosophy)  .- 

Jeffrey  Lynn  NuneQUM:her.  1337  Packer 
Street,  WlUiamsport,  Pennsylvania,  WUltams- 
port  High  School,  Oberlln  CoUege  (Mathe- 
matics). 

BHOBB  I8LAMD 

Jeremy  Martin  Cohen.  97  BlalsdeU  Avenue. 
Pawtucket.  Rhode  island.  Pawtucket  West 
High  School,  university  of  Michigan  (Un- 
decided). 

Karen  Siri  Swenson,  23  Fairway  Drive.  Har- 
rington, Rhode  Island.  Barrington  High 
Scho<^  RadcUffe  CoUege  (Undecided). 

■OTTTH  CABOLIlf  A 

Sara  Ellxabetb  Allgood,  Inman,  South 
Carolina,  Chapman  High  School.  Emory  Uni- 
versity (English). 

Lfturen  Eugene  Brubaker,  9  GhurchlU  Cir- 
cle, ColumbU,  South  Carolina,  Flora  High 
School,  Swarthmore  CoUege  (Social  sdenoe) . 

Violet  Demetila  Harrington,  1106  Bast 
Cheves  Street,  Florence,  South  Carolina,  WU- 
son  High  School.  Mount  Holyoke  College 
(BngUsh). 

SOUTH  DAKOXA 

Donald  LaBoy  Frankenfeld.  31  Fairway 
Drive.  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  Rapid  City 
High  School,  Yale  University  (Pre-law) . 


Wendy  Kann  FHefeld.  1SS3  Fourth  Street, 
Brookings.  South  Dakota,  Brookings  High 
School.  Brandsls  University  (History). 


Barbara  Leilanl  Darnell.  1314  Malcomb 
Street,  Savannah,  Tennessee.  Central  High 
School.  Agnes  Soott  Oidlege  (History) . 

Louis  Martin  Bdelson.  81  West  Carioe. 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  White  Station  High 
School,  Maasachusetta  Institute  of  Tteh- 
nology  (Engineering). 


PhyUls  Anne  Adler,  374  West  Ware  Boule- 
vard, San  Antonio,  Texas.  Keystone  School. 
Rice  University  (Pre-medielne) . 

Cecil  Dewayne  Berry.  416  Bast  Ninth,  Oote- 
man,  Texas,  Coleman  High  School.  University 
of  Texas  (Undecided) . 

VTAH 

Gordon  Ivor  Irving,  1418  South  75  Bast, 
Bountiful.  Utah,  Bountiful  High  School.  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  (Chemistry). 

Barbara  Ann  Mans,  1709  Fleldcrest  Lane. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Olympus  mgh  School, 
University  of  Washington  (Forestry) . 

TIBMOItT 

Anne  Catherine  Bittner,  9  Linden  Street. 
Brattlebcm),  Vermont.  St.  Michael  High 
School.  Catholic  UBlvenlty  of  America  (Psy- 
chology) . 

David  Putnam  Dana.  North  Pomfret.  Ver- 
mont, Woodstock  Union  High  School  (Wood- 
stock) .  Massachusetta  Inatituto  ot  Technol- 
ogy (Mathematics) . 

VUMDIXa 

John  PhlUp  Keams.  608  Blue  Bldge  Ave- 
nue. Oulpeper.  Virginia,  Culpepar  County 
High  School,  University  of  Vlri^nla  (Engi- 
neering). 

Dusan  George  Lysy.  3956  West  Ox  Road. 
Hemdon.  Vlr^nla,  Hemdon  m^  School, 
Princeton   University    (Mathematles) . 

Sylvia  Anne  Sanders,  S  Keswlek  Lane, 
Hampton,  Virginia,  Hampton  High  Stihool, 
BadcUffe  OoUege  (Biochemistry). 

Michael  William  Wlllett,  4816  Bradford 
Drive,  Annandale,  Virginia,  OouBaga  High 
School  (Washington,  D.C.),  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity (Mathematics). 


Randall  Ftanols  Smith,  7016  84  Avenue. 
S.W..  Seattle,  Washington,  Chlsf  Sealth  High 
School,  Harvard  CoUege  (Liberal  arte) . 

Carolyn  Toly,  4407  60th  Street,  8.W.,  Se- 
attle, Washington,  West  Seattle  High  School, 
University  of  Chicago  (Undecided). 

WIST  vmoimA 

Sandra  Lea  Heiahberger,  Box  84.  Clen- 
denln.  West  Virginia,  Hoover  High  School, 
West  Virginia  University  (Science). 

Kenny  Jotm  Robertson,  100  Center  Street, 
Athens,  West  Virginia.  Athens  High  Scho<4. 
Virginia  P(dytechnio  Insatute  (Mathemat- 
ics). 

WISCONEtN 

Robert  Michael  Golsman,  7114  North 
QxMSway  Road,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Nlco- 
let  High  School.  University  of  Wlsoonsln 
(Undecided) . 

Rebecca  Ann  Herb.  117  North  Gammon 
Road,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  West  High  School. 
University  ot  Oregon  (Biology) . 

WTOMHra 

Katherlne  Mary  Dunn.  806  Bast  Pershing. 
Cheyenne.  Wyoming.  Central  High  School, 
University  at  Wyoinlng  (Mathematics). 

John  Booker  Whiston,  3034  Lynwood  Place, 
Casper,  Wyoming.  Natrona  Oounty  Hl^ 
School.  Yale  University  (Social  solenoe). 

rUBtTO    BKO 

Manuel  Antonio  San  Miguel.  Street  #S. 
KmS.  Hlm7.  Bayamdo.  Puerto  Bloo.  Colaglo 
San  Ignaclo  (Rio  Pledras),  ComeU  Univer- 
sity (Engineering). 
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Uaana  Omu  SoU,  ATeoMa  9m,  B  ▼«r4e. 
C«cau.  PwVi  Bloo.  Ilotra  Doom  mgh 
School,    Oollat*   or   MMOrt   SHlBt   VUwent 

<LanguagM) . 


Tvoana  "'-*'-'.  Hq  lat  Bb 
Armor  SM  A.  O,  AFO  Mew  York.  Itew  Tock. 
Fnmkftirt  OBnwiMiTi  Bfla  Scboal.  Ouk*  Ual- 
vantty  (HubmuUUm). 

Oftvld  John  MUlar.  170  Wlttoobiuger  W^. 
WaaMnaar,  The  NetherlaiuU.  A'w^'^^'nn  Blch 
Sclxool  of  International  Schools  (The 
Hague),  Stanford  Uatveralty  (Biochemistry). 


COAL  RBSBARCH 


lilr.  BTRD  of  West  Tlivbila.  Mr. 
President,  some  moaths  Ago  Oeorge 
Fumlch,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research,  called  my  attention  to 
an  outstandlnc  prrvosal.  Gomtfine  Sys- 
tems, Inc.,  a  research  organisation  In 
Livingston.  N.J..  had  submitted  «>eci- 
flcations /or  a  fvogram  aimed  at  the  ulti- 
mate creation  of  poweipiaiits  UmA  wooM 
produce  electridty  without  large  tur- 
bines and  generators. 

As  interest  in  the  process  developed. 
OCR  not  only  anmoced  to  eonttaet  for 
electrogasdynamic    research,    bat    i«- 

qaestedi Iwiiiii  <rf  the  Approprtattops 

OoBunlttee  for  nprogramliig  vt  ftoMls  in 
order  Out  the  Teeeare))  acttTity  eould  set 
imderway  2  months  before  the  new  fiscal 
year  appropriations  would  be  available. 
Mf  ooUeavnes  on  the  cammtttee  agreed 
to  the  ivprucramlng,  and  ttw  eontract 
was  signed  by  Secretary  of  the  bitertor 
UdaUonMaylL 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  potentiaJ  of  this  project,  and 
I  arranged  for  Dr.  Meredith  Oourdlne  to 
appear  vttii  bm  when  I  announced  the 
OCR  program  at  the  Axaeriean  Mtaifc« 
Ooncress  In  Pittsbwh  on  May  «.  Dr. 
Oooidtoe  tliat  dsv  fflsenssed  bis  plaas 
wlUi  a  nvmber  of  the  eoal  Industry^ 
leading  technicians  and  operators. 

Last  Friday,  I  went  to  Livingston  for  a 
brieUng  on  the  etootrogaadyuamlcs  pio- 
Knm  that  had  been  arranged  for  repre- 
senUttres  of  business  pubHcatiops.  I 
was  impressed  with  the  membeis  of  the 
Oourdlne  stalL  and  with  the  entire  op- 
eration of  the  laboratory.  Editors  from 
coal,  chonical.  and  electrical  industry 
publications  demonstrated  interest  in 
what  Dr.  Oourdlne  and  his  associates 
are  doing,  and  I  have  oome  to  the  oon- 
elurion  that  OCR  acted  wisely  In  In- 
vesttaw  In  tUs  pralect.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  feasibiUty  tests  will  Justify  con- 
struction of  a  pilot  plant  in  the  near 
future. 

Dr.  Oofurdlne  also  demonstrated  the 
eCfeettveness  of  a  model  electrostatic  pre- 
cipitator that  could  be  put  to  use  in 
stacks  at  large  poweipiants.  It  would 
require  considendaly  less  space  than  the 
precipitators  that  are  In  use  today;  in 
addition,  the  equipment  would  be  far 
less  espenrive.  Progress  on  this  it*«i 
win  slso  be  watched  closely  by  the  ooal 
IndMstry. 

On  tlM  kasis  of  viiat  Imb  already  been 
dediiliisil.  tlw  brigb*  potential  of  elee- 
trogasdynamios  gives  this  project,  along 
with  the  Ckvsaph  W.  Via.,  urogzMn  to 
txom  «oaI  at  oonpett- 


tlve  prices,  a  top  priority  tn  coal  researdi. 
The  Oourdlne  process  was  explained 
briefly  In  nontechnical  language  in  Time 
magaslne  of  June  3, 1M€.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  this  article  in 
the  Rscoao. 

niere  bcdng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bacoao, 
as  follows: 

Khswt  At  ma  Mart  ISooth 

The  dream  of  trmnsfoiinlng  coal  Into 
cheaply  transportaMa  elactrleal  energy  right 
at  tba  mine  twoyt^j  j^aa  fired  anglnaarliig 
tmaginBtJnni  for  years.  But  rare  It  tha  oUna 
located  sear  enough  to  a  water  auppiy  ter 
feeding  a  steam  turbine  to  turn  a  geoerator, 
and  many  are  tha  low-grade  deposits  tLaX 
have  remained  untapped  because  It  has  be- 
come too  expensive  to  mine  the  coal  and 
ship  It  to  distant  markets.  Now  the  VJS. 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  made  a  mod- 
est S680,500  bet  that  PhyslcUt  Meredith 
OourdiBa,  SS.  baa  ioonil  a  pramMng  a(»wer 
to  tho  rinmiinii 

With  hu  GtovecanMot  gnnt,  aos^lne 
piaoa  to  eosKluct  Curthar  raaeaicb  on  •  novel 
ganarator  that  ha  already  hM  woiltl^  la 
small  wottola.  With  no  mcwtag  parti,  wltli- 
out  any  need  for  water,  and  with  only  low- 
grade  coal  for  energy,  the  New  Jersey  In- 
»«"*or'e  'eleetragaadynamle*'  geneiator  can, 
and  does,  produee  elecUk-lty.  The  proMem 
now  Is  to  make  the  POD  sjaUim  woik  on  a 
litf«B  HBla  and  with  giaater  eBctency. 

Zr  SSOTIU)  WOKK 

Heart  of  tbo  GkHirdlsa  geoecatar  la  a  pree- 
Borlsed  fumaoa  that  apaws  a  *trm^^  of  hot 
gas  and  fly  ash  down  a  iiazrow  tuba.  At  tba 
moutli  of  the  tube,  tbe  bits  of  ash  pass  a 
"corona  discharger  electrode,  a  needle- 
polirtad  plaes  of  aaatal  tliat  canlea  ao  high 
aa  lUrlilial  iwKantlal  that  It  wptKjm  tba 
rounding  space  wUti  a  auppty  at 
looa.  Plflkad  wp  by  tha  p«sU«  aah  as  tt  Is 
booatad  ala^  by  tha  hot  gaa.  thoaa  tons 
mom  dowa  tha  tnha  ctmsUt^  la  affact,  aa 
electric  current.  The  electrical  reslsUnce 
that  developa  Is  overcame  by  the  energy  of 
Vbm  aifOTdac  gas.  and  a  ooUaetor  electrode 
ptcka  tha  poatttva  tana  off  tha  Sy  ash  at  the 
«Bd  or  th«  taha.  Tba  aleetrteal  drealt  la 
completed  when  lona  flow  from  the  coUectar 
alactrode.  down  »  traiMwilartan  Uu»,  and 
hack  to  tha  wnnna  "W— K«.<g^i  alectrada  wbsra 
they  began  their  tdp. 

The  high  TOltaga  praduoad  by  Oourdlne's 
generator  la  Ideal  for  traasmltttng  electricity 
over  long  flnoa  with  minlmam  loaa  of  poww. 
"nia  Bnan  etment,  aaya  the  laveator,  can  ba 
compensated  by  hsTlng  many  small  KGD 
tabra  connected  In  parallel  with  aadi  otiier. 
THeoretlcaBy,  It  iftKmld  wcTk.  To  turn  the- 
ory into  practice  m»y  be  aomethtng  else 
again. 


Bvt  Oootdtaie  la  a  peralBteBt  man.  After 
aaralng  hla  doctorate  la  eugliieertng  adenca 
a*  Calteeh  In  IMB,  he  wotked  aa  a  pbyalcUit 
In  private  Industi?  for  four  years,  vainly 
at1wii|iilBg  to  iBtaraat  hla  eaaphijaia  In  de- 
vMoplBg  a  pnMrtteai  BOD  genenttar.  In  lte«, 
after  fhUtag  to  aril  Us  Mea.  he  roanded  vp 
a     handful     of     taUow     aotantlsts.     raised 

S300.000  and  founded  Ills  own  oampaAy 

Oourdlne  Syatema,  tec.  He  Is  already  pro- 
dnelng  labaratory  EOD  generators  tor  use  In 
coUege  and  high  school  demonstrations,  and 
baa  Wcwnaud  ^Mtter  mwelar  Oocp. — an  in- 
dwstrMboUer  maomf aetorer — ^to  bnfld  EOD 
^"'V'^^AUB  tot  tedvatcy. 

^*  award  of  the  Interior  Department 
ooHtiact  brlngB  Pliyahilst  Oourdlne  back 
toto  tbe  pobMc  eye.  in  t9n,  who*  still  m 
physics  student  at  Cornell,  "yiash"  Oom^nne 
went  to  the  Olympic  Oamea  at  Helsinki  and 
s  sUw  aadal  tn  tha  braatf  Jump. 


TRIBDTE     TO     REPRESENTATTPS 
OARMATZ,    OF    MARYLAND 

Mt.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President  of 
all  the  concerns  whlcii  demand  the 'at- 
tention of  Senators  and  Coogreaanea 
the  praUems  of  the  Anieriean  merchsnt 
marine  are  among  the  most  oomplex.  it 
is  therefore  reasmring  to  know  that  the 
chalrauHt  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Mshertes  Committee  is  one  of  fte 
hardest  working  and  most  competent 
men  in  the  Congress — my  fellow  Mary- 
lander.  Representative  Bswau  Gmmaiz 

TWs  is  a  podtton  which  reflects  great 
credit  on  Representative  Oiunc&iz  per- 
sonally and  on  the  State  of  Maryland- 
and  it  Is  a  position  which  he  has  cer- 
tainly merited  by  his  loncatandli«  Iq. 
terest  in  and  innumerable  hours  of  wwk 
on  marttlme  matters. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Port  of  Balti- 
more Bollettn  followed  Congressman 
Oarmatz  through  a  typical  day.  This 
article  illustrates  the  variety  and  com- 
plexity of  the  duties  of  the  rTmirn^pn  of 
such  an  Important  committee  and  show* 
how  well  Congresman  Quauaz  is  fsl- 
fllllng  tikese  duties.  I  ask  nnaiHnyHB 
consent  that  the  aitlde  be  printed  in  tbe 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objeotioo.  the  artkle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R»>ww. 
as  follows: 


Ormsa    Mbut    Xamt    Dats    idi   B> 

GAawAii    MaxTTjun>     Lxgiblj(to>     w»«i« 

MsBCHMrr  Matotx  CovwiTm 

Edward  A.  OAnuns  la  a  hard  wwUng, 
hard  walking  maathaae  day*.  And  mack  of 
tha  worklag  and  walking  la  on  bahaU  of 
tha  ^larteaa  Merchant  Martae. 

Aa  tha  saw  ohahaaaa  ot  the  Mwchaot 
Kaiina  and  Hahartaa  OaaiBtttee  of  ths 
House  ot  BayreasBtattvaa.  Mr.  n^wM« 
must  devote  much  of  hia  energy  to  maritime 
matters  at  a  time  when  problems  abound. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine  today  Is 
(n  a  state  ot  uncertainty  and  apprdiensloa 
unseen  for  many  years.  Almost  everyone 
cmnedied  with  the  industry  acknowledgts 
that  aomethlng  is  wrong  and  that  ranedles 
are  neceaaary. 

'Virtually  the  entire  Industry— manage- 
ment and  labor — ia  at  loggerheads  with  a 
fliivaiiiiiMUt  task  fcroa  report  whlcli  tngea 
■■■■liliig  (aoBM  caU  them  disaslraaB) 
changes.  Oppoaad  to  the  tMk  foroe  report  Is 
oa*  drawn  up  by  •  Mgh-latol  eoauilttee  of 
labor,  managenaaat  and  pabUe  repraaeata- 
tlvee  appointed  by  rmainawt  AihaeoB. 

On  top  of  this,  tha  war  la  Vietnam  bsi 
placed  such  a  strain  on  the  merchant  fleet 
that  the  Oovemment  has  broken  100  World 
War  n-vlstaga  ah^  out  of  reserve  fleets. 
Tn  shoK,  the  Yletnamese  conflict  has  intensi- 
fied the  widespread  concern  about  the  Inade- 
quacy of  the  nation's  maritime  fleet. 

At  the  center  ot  the  controversy — and  a 
key  flgwe  In  any  legislative  program  that 
emerges — Is  Repraaantattve  GAKMAns,  who 
waa  naoaad  ooaaaUttaa  chalcmaa  at  the  be- 
glaalng  of  tha  fwesant  assafci 

mua  task  Caroa  report  la  tha  biggest  tfaiag 
to  hit  this  committee  in  30  years,"  the  taS. 
■oa   spoken    ehainaan   ramartad  reeentl;. 

OapUol  aa  Mr.  Oaaicain  took  a  tew 

from  a  busy  schedule  to  discuss  tba  pUght 
or  tha  aartaahwrttlsto  Aaat. 
It  waa  a  tv^eal  «n  la  tha  lire  or  I 


June  16,  1966 


mlttee  meetlnga,  acorea  at 
attendance  on  the  Ploor  of  the  House,  lunch- 
eon with  oonsUtuents.  and  a  meeting  at  tbe 
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shortly 

aln  at  BalU- 

gton.    Vtom 

dlstanca  to 

ice  building. 

in  tha  high 


vntlte  House  with  the  Preiiilent  and  tba 
secretary  of  Commerce. 

Por  Ed  Oabmazs,  the  day 
liter  8  ajn.,  when  he  boards 
more   for   the    trip   to   Wi 
Union  Station,  it  Is  only  a  ali< 
bu  office  in  the  new  Raybuni 

Waiting  atop  the  big  di 
eeillnged,  brightly  lit  office  isjs  stack  of  mail 
ukd  reams  of  material  to  be  f^«<l  through. 
The  congressman  beglna  gotaf  through  the 
mall.  Instructing  his  secretairy.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Oarmatz,  on  how  each  lertter  should  be 
answered.  Ihe  actual  composition  of  the 
letters  Is  left  to  her. 

At  9:46,  the  mall  sttU  pU 
a  list  of  the  day's  engage) 
pocket,  and  heads  at  a 
llerchant  Marine  Commlti 
Umgworth     Building.    The 


^ilgh,  he  stuffs 

its  in  his  coat 

pace  for  the 

offices  in  the 

corridors     are 


many  and  long  on  Capitol  SUl,  and  a  Con- 
gTMBinnn  soon  learns  to  walk  quickly. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Conjioittee  has  be- 
fore It  a  $103  million  Coast  j<}uard  author- 
iKtlon  bUl.  Hearings  alrea<[y  have  been 
hdd,  and  the  committee  noff  wiU  meet  In 
encutlve  session  to  act  on  tlue  measure. 

Arriving  at  the  committee  offices  shortly 
kfter  10  a.m.,  Mr.  OASMAra  I  tonf era  briefly 
with  chief  counsel  John  M.  Dnwry  about  tha 
draft  of  a  forthcoming  8peec|>|  before  calling 
Um  committee  Into  session.     |  , 

An  hour  later,  the  meeting  lover,  the  chalr- 


ttee    staff 

to  the  Ray- 

hlm  are  two 

minute  walk 

The    con- 

TZ'  office,  and 


man  checks  with  several 
members,  and  then  heads 
buro  building.  Accompan; 
itsir  members  who  use  the 
to  discuss  conunlttee  b' 
fercnce  concludes  in  Mr  O' 
he  is  off  again — this  time  foi*  a  meeting  be- 
tween the  Maryland  Congreaslqnal  delegation 
uut  repreeentotivea  of  the  Maitlonal  Coimcil 
of  Jewish  Women  1 1 

Arriving  at  the  meeting  ro(^  at  11 :45  AM., 
Mr.  Oasmatz  finds  that  the  conference,  which 
wu  scheduled  for  11  AJ4.,  already  haa 
taitA.  He  will  catch  up  v^ljth  them  at  a 
luncheon  tbe  council  Is  holdug  in  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Firn,  however,  he 
nturns  to  the  ofllce.  1 1 

In  his  a))eence,  a  half  djo^n  telephone 
mesHiges  have  been  placed  tm  his  desk— a 
call  from  a  Poet  Office  employee  seeking  a 
promotion,  one  from  a  raiUOad  vice-presi- 
dnt,  several  from  people  wlu>  seek  appoint- 
ments to  see  him.  and  one  from  Speaker  of 
Uts  House  McCosmack. 

Ur.  Oabmatz  returns  thel  n>«*k«''*  call, 
Ukd  reports  on  the  status  of  t|^e  Coast  Ouard 
Mil.  The  other  measages  at«  turned  over 
to  his  secretary  for  tbe  setting  up  of  ^- 
polntments. 

Another  telephone  call  was  ^om  the  Whlto 
Bouse.  Tbe  Preaident  an^;  Secretary  ot 
C«nmerce  Connor  will  brief  |  key  Congrea- 
*>nal  leaders  on  the  Chief  KMcutive's  forth- 
coming  tranqxirtation  meu^ge  at  6  PM. 
Attendance  at  the  meeting  Will  mean  tha 
citalrman  will  be  unable  to  kMp  a  previous  8 
fM.  engagement  in  North  Baltimore. 

At  nocm,  Mr.  OAaisATB  Jous  Repreaenta- 
Uv«  Gsoaax  A.  Faixom.  churman  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Commltioe  and  another 
Baltimore  congressman,  for  <  {the  walk  and 
subway  ride  to  the  Capitol.  |  three  hours  of 
debate  and  a  voto.  on  the  lt>efense  Depart- 
n»enfs  supplemental  appropflaUons  bUl  are 
on  the  agenda,  and  he  wan*  to  be  preaant 
•«  the  quorum  call  at  the  beginning  of 

On  the  House  floor,  seve^  doeen  Oon- 
PjMnen  mUl  about  and  cbM  whUe  others 
«•"  the  microphone  to  rest  [  i  various  atato 
"Mhts  Into  the  record.  A  liaalth  mesaage 
™a  the  Preaident  la  read,  land  then  the 
2^  Of  the  roU  beglna.  Mi.|  OABKAra  and 
•o.  Paixon  answer  on  tha  frst  reading  of 
«•  400-odd  namea.  and  thdi  leave  for  the 
"•w  Senate  Oflloa  building. 


Here,  they  dlna  with  the  Maryland  rep- 
resentativea  of  the  National  Council  of  Jew- 
lah  Woman,  and  hear  a  apeech  by  a  MlaK>url 
congreaaman  about  the  leglalattva  proapaets 
In  tha  current  Congreaalonal  aeaalon. 

At  1:50,  the  speech  over,  tbe  two  Mary- 
land congressmen  depart  for  the  Hotiae  floor. 
They  are  stopped  briefly  by  a  group  of  schooL 
children  seeking  auto^phs,  and  then  look 
in  on  the  Defense  bill  debate. 

Mr.  Oabmatz  arrivea  back  at  hla  oOea  at 
2:20  to  flnd  Henry  T.  Douglaa.  chief  of 
planning  for  tbe  Maryland  Port  Authority, 
waiting  to  keep  a  2:80  appointment.  The 
two  men  briefly  dlacuaa  port  matters,  and 
Mr.  Oasmatz  then  settlea  down  to  flniah  go- 
ing through  the  maU  and  catoblng  up  on 
correapondenee . 

Tha  deak  is  piled  high,  and  the  congreaa- 
man will  spend  much  of  the  nest  two  hours 
trying  to  vrark  his  way  throuf^  the  moun- 
tain of  reading.  A  manlla  folder,  aoma  four 
inches  thick,  is  crammed  with  lettata  which 
have  been  answered  by  the  staff.  He  haa  been 
imable  to  read  eltber  the  lettera  or  the 
answers. 

At  3:30,  Mr.  Gabmatz  goes  next  door  to 
Representative  Faixok'b  office  to  confer  with 
him  on  tha  draft  of  a  stotement  they  will 
present  to  the  Maryland  legislature  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Tbe  legialature  muet  reappor- 
tion Maryland's  Congressional  districts,  and 
the  city  ia  threatened  with  loaing  one  of  Ito 
three  congreasmen.  Additionally,  there  la 
the  poeaibiilty  that  reapportioimient  could 
mean  that  Mr.  Fauon  and  Mr.  Oakicatb 
would  be  required  to  oppoae  each  other  in 
the  November  election. 

Forty-flve  mlnutea  later,  Mr.  Oakicate  re- 
turns, notifies  the  White  House  that  he  will 
attend  the  6  P.M.  meeting,  and  answers  a 
half  dozen  telephone  calls.  At  4:46  he  la 
notified  that  the  House  is  about  to  vote  on 
the  Appropriations  bill.  It's  nearly  5  P.M., 
when  be  catohes  the  subway  from  the  Ray- 
bum  building  to  the  Capitol.  After  the  vote, 
be  goes  to  the  White  House  for  the  Presiden- 
tial briefing. 

A  member  of  Congreaa  for  19  yeara.  Mr. 
Oabmatz  feels  that  the  Merchant  Marine  has 
sunk  to  a  dangerously  low  ebb.  while  the 
fleet  of  the  Soviet  Union  has,  and  la.  in- 
creasing at  a  substantial  rate. 

He  is  concerned,  and  he  wante  action,  not 
words.  In  hia  flrat  major  speech  as  comnUt- 
tee  chairman.  Representative  Oabmatz  told 
the  Propeller  Club  of  Waablngton : 

"I  am  tired  of  reading  analyaea  of  the  In- 
teragency Maritime  Taak  Force  Report,  or  of 
the  Report  of  the  Prealdant's  Maritime  Ad- 
visory Conunlttee.  Tha  bualneas  of  our  com- 
mittee la  leglalatlan.  and  without  a  legisla- 
tive program  to  consider,  we  are  left  to 
theorize  like  everyone  else." 

For  to  Oabmatz,  the  work  and  the  walking 
continue  in  the  hope  that  action  will  sup- 
plant the  theorizing. 


WHAT  OUR  POREION-POLICY  MAK- 
ERS HAVE  NOT  GRASPED 

Mr.  ORUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  Wal- 
ter Llppmann,  dean  of  newspaper  colum- 
nists and  most  perspicacious  ot  Journal- 
istic commentators,  in  liis  weekly  page 
in  the  June  20  issue  of  Newsweek  makes 
clear  that  some  of  the  basic  errors  In 
the  U.S.  foreign  policy  are  due  to  mis- 
conceptions by  our  ix>llcymakers.  They 
seem  not  fully  awaire  of  changes  in  world 
conditions  and  fail,  therefore,  to  adapt 
their  conduct  of  fordgn  poU^  to  these 
altered  drcumstanoes. 

I  ask  unanimous  amaent  that  the  arti- 
cle "Our  Place  In  the  World"  be  printed 
at  this  p<^t  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoid, 
as  follows: 

WalTSB  LDTMAlfK  OK  OUB  PX.ACB 

or  xaz  Woaui 

In  what  the  Brltlah  aay  about  American 
foreign  policy  It  la  often  aasumed  that,  aa 
Tha  Bconomlat  of  London  put  it  reoMitly. 
"in  IMS  .  .  .  America  waa  forced  to  take 
over  Britain's  plaoe  In  the  world."  This  is 
an  unexamined  notion  and  is  grossly  mis- 
leading. Ihoee  who  entertain  it  are  there- 
fore not  able  to  understand  the  current 
Amerioan  diacusalon  and  debate  about  for- 
eign policy. 

For  the  central  fact  in  the  whole  American 
oontrovwsy  U  that  the  world  itatif ,  In  which 
Britain  bafora  tha  world  wars  of  thla  century 
had  auch  a  great  plaoe.  haa  changed  radically. 
It  is  altogether  misleading  to  think  that 
the  world  is  eaaanttally  tba  aame  as  it  was 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  the  only 
great  change  ia  that  tha  United  States  now 
occiipies  the  place  ot  Britain. 

Tbe  truth  is  that  the  Brltlah  place  ia  gone, 
not  because  Britain  is  poorer  and  weaker 
than  aha  was,  but  because  the  Itind  of  world 
in  which  Britain  played  her  role  is  gone. 
The  Brltlah  Empire  is  gone,  the  United 
Kingdom  is  a  mlddle-slsed  power,  thara  are 
new  great  powera.  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China.  There  are  eome  70  or  80  new  aov- 
erelgn  atataa.  This  is  the  age  of  nuclear 
weapons  which  if  used  could  make  virtually 
uninhabitable  most  of  the  Northern  Hem- 
isphere. This  la  the  age  of  the  population  ez- 
ploslon.  This  is  the  age  of  a  new  Induatrlal 
and  technological  revolution.  This  is  the 
age  of  an  almost  predpltoua  deoUne  in  tha 
customs  and  usages  of  the  ancestral  order. 
IhlB  is  the  age  of  the  obsolescence  of  the 
revolutionary  ideologies  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  world  of  Pitt,  Palmerston,  Dlaraell. 
Oladstone  and  even  Ohurohlll  no  longer 
ezlsta.  and  what  the  BriUsb  did  at  the 
Khyber  Pass  provides  no  precedent,  no 
model,  no  guidance  for  what  Preaident 
Johnson  ought  to  be  doing  in  Vietnam. 
■TBuaaxji 

The  current  struggle  In  America  is  In  fact 
within  every  American  mind.  It  is  not  be- 
tween doves  and  hawks,  between  appeaaera 
and  heroes.  It  is  a  stniggle  about  yielding 
to  or  overcoming  the  stweotypes  of  yester- 
day. That  U  what  tlie  ferment  and  tbe 
dissent  in  the  universities,  and  everywhere 
In  the  intellectual  community,  la  all  about. 
There  la  a  widening  guU  between  the  tntol- 
lectual  community  and  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration, and  the  cause  of  It  is  a  stniggle 
over  whether  we  shall  look  at  tbe  world  m 
which  we  have  to  play  such  a  big  part 
freahly,  or  whether  we  ahall  look  at  It 
through  the  old,  cracked  stereotypea. 

This  la  what  Americans  are  arguing  about, 
not  about  whether  we  ahould  do  our  duty, 
whether  we  ahould  become  laolationlsts, 
whether  we  should  turn  otir  backs  on  the 
world  and  all  Ita  sins,  not  about  whether  we 
shall  scuttle  and  run,  hide  in  the  storm 
cellar  and  pull  down  tbe  hatoh.  Tbe  argu- 
ment la  about  which  role  we  can  and  should 
play  in  the  world  today,  and  not  about 
whether  we  should  play  any  role. 

Since  we  underatand  only  partially  the 
new  world  we  Uve  In,  we  have  to  be  tentative 
in  our  opinions  and  wa  have  to  abide  by  what 
we  flnd  out  through  trial  and  error.  There 
are  some  things  we  have  come  to  believe 
which  no  other  nation  lias  had  to  believe 
before  us.  One'  of  these  revolutionary 
noveltlea  la  that  alnoe  there  are  at  least  two 
great  nuolasr  powers,  alnoe  either  of  them 
can  Inflict  Intolerable  damage  on  tbe  other 
even  If  It  Iiaa  been  attached  flrat.  peaoeabls 
coexistence  with  tha  Soviet  Union  Is  im- 
perative.   Nuclear  weapons  cannot  be  used 
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m  »  ttmat  feHanw  nek  a  thnat 
ondIM*.   1k«rcaaaoi  to 
cauM  nobody  will  toUeve  It. 

cotam^VMMtMm 

This  fact  has  ODonaaai  and  complicated 
ooniaqttMoaa  la  tto  wtela  Said  oC  Inter, 
national  nalatlona.  w«  do  not  ooma  aoy- 
wtoera  near  ondentandtng  /ully  thaaa  oon- 
aeqaeaoea.  But  va  ean  aaa.  lor  examfpia.  that 
tha  wty  fmndaMoH  of  NAIO  haw  eranbtod 
oming  to  tto  teet  tliat  tfeajr  ««•  laid  vtian 
tha  nimad  Stataa  taMl  a  ■aoBopody  of  nndaar 
vaa^oaa  and  baCora  tta  praUfaratton  of  nu- 
daar  wapona  M  tto  fiorlet  Union.  Franea, 
and  CJtlna. 

Wa  an  taoad  vltb  aaotbar  radleaUy  ww 
■^  "'oh  aa  rat  «•  d»  not  wnder- 

Bs_^»  tto  Banpaan  sraat 
mouat  asMBc  ttooi,  eould 
vme  tbttx  aiUttaty  wapnamcy  to  nUia  thetr 
wlU  ptwiaJl  la  tto  backwaid  ivglaaa  at  tba 
aarth.  Hda  la  no  loagar  tlu  eaaa.  Our  mili- 
tary auparioalty  la  inflmtaly  inatar  than 
that  of  our  predaeaaaaia  aannng  tto  giaat 
powa  o€  tto  votM.  Bat  «•  eaaaot  Inpoee 
our  aiU  o«an  la  oae  aotall  ooontry  Uto  Vlat- 
naa.  Tto  raaaoo  ta  tto*  tto  tachnologioally 
backward  paoplo  haao  Inveatad  a  motbod  of 
vatlnc  war  wtdeh  bafflaa  and  f  raatntea  tto 
toehaolacleaUy  aupattor  analaa. 

Myowa  taatattva  eoncUtoon  la  that  In  tto 
backward  aad  andeideralopad  n^lans  of  tto 
floba.  aiUltaiy  power  and  political  i»««h»— yr* 
ara  aattttaotleat  In  order  to  aaeictea  In- 
fluanca.  poUUcal.  ecooomlc.  cnltuial.  tech- 
nical. It  la  nefganry  to  limit  alhtBry  later- 
vanttoa  to  thoaa  rave  Inatenrca  where  there 
la  a  clear  and  ptaaent  danger  to  an  in- 
dubitably vital  Intereat. 
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PRAT^     DEXIVEEIBD     AT     WHTTB 

HOUSE  CONFERENCE  TO  FULFILL 
THKBB  BIOHT8 

Mr.DOUOLAS.  Mr.  Praldent.  on  the 
oecadlon  of  the  White  Hooae  Conferenee 
caned  to  faUUI  these  rtshts.  Dr.  Seyinour 
J.  Cohen,  president  of  the  Synagogue 
Council  of  Amertea.  delivered  a  most 
sttmulatlnc  and  wann  oondiKiUnK  prayer. 
In  order  that  my  fHkm  Senators  may 
have  the  opoortonlty  to  read  this  most 
fitttns  prayer.  I  ask  nnan^nymg  consent 
that  It  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Rsooaa. 

There  balnc  no  ebiectton,  the  prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rtcoro, 
asMtows: 

TtM  Zxnrd  U  near  to  the  brokanhaarted 
(FaalmaS4). 

O  heavenly  Father.  Who  dwalla  on  hlsh. 
yet  la  near  to  tto  jprayera  of  tto  humble, 
hear  the  prayer  of  oxir  contrite  splxlta. 

May  our  deed*  mirror  Thy  dlvlna  Impa- 
tience. How  lone  O  Lord,  how  long  muat  we 
wait  imtH  man  laam  to  looaa  tto  ietten  of 
wlckedneea.  to  undo  the  banda  of  tto  yoke, 
to  praetloe  bade  Justice,  and  let  tto  o|q>reeaad 
go  treel  Bow  long.  O  lord,  how  long  wUl 
It  tato  men  to  leani  ttot  tto  road  to  *tfllniiae 
la  the  road  of  action. 

Aa  we  return  to  our  Individual  aectora  of 
our  common  ctruggla,  grant  us  that  which 
can  come  only  from  Tliee^  ooorage  In  crisis, 
•trengtti  in  the  sight  of  danger,  and  hope  In 
the  preeence  of  deqtelr.  Uay  our  beloved 
country  ever  remain  aensmve  to  the  *njni«>. 
of  tto  deprived,  tto  agooy  of  tto  poor,  and 
the  ciy  of  tboee  who  long  to  to  free. 

Before  God  and  man.  we  aolamnly  pledge 
that  m  win  labor,  hand  In  hand.  untU  the 
Judgment  <tf  history  win  say  of  our  genera- 
tion. "Ttoy  who  have  sown  in  tear^  raao 
injoy.-  Amen.  ^^ 

'WRm  Bouas  OoxnoBircs,  Jiuw  2,  iMf . 


not        OREEN  LIOHT  FOR  CRIBflNAIJS 

Mr. BTROofWeBt Virginia.  Mr.Prea- 
Ment,  the  Evening  Star  of  Jane  15  re- 
ported that  crime  tai  the  Dlstilct  Is  again 
on  the  Increase.  The  month  of  April 
showed  a  decrease,  the  first  decrease  In 
47  months,  but  offenses  in  the  District  in 
May  rose  13  pereent  while  fewer  crimes 
were  aolved  to  the  IX-month  period  end- 
tog  to  UKy  than  to  the  previous  12 
mcmths.  Aeoordtog  to  the  Star.  Police 
Chief  John  B.  Layton  stated  that  an  ac- 
cumulation of  opinions  and  procedures 
recently  handed  down  by  the  courts  and 
the  U.S.  attorney's  office  "has  curtailed 
the  oipportonlttes  of  the  PoUce  Depart- 
ment to  toteRogattog  suspects." 

The  Mcgeet  Increase  to  the  12-nionth 
period  was  to  the  number  of  rapes,  which 
was  up  42 .9  percent. 

The  dangers  to  citizens  who  walk  the 
streets  In  the  Nation's  Capital  during  the 
days  and  years  ahead  are  somethtog 
sobering  to  contemplate  to  the  light  of 
the  rising  crime  rate  over  the  past  few 
years,  and  espedally  to  view  of  Monday's 
Supreme  Court  mltog  on  police  question- 
ing of  criminal  su9>ects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  to 
the  RicoRB  an  editorial  which  appeared 
to  yesterday's  Washington  Star  entitled 
"Green  light  for  Crlnitoals,"  together 
with  the  Star  report  of  the  same  date,  to 
wlUch  I  have  alluded. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  story  were  ordered  to  be  printed  to 
the  RicosD,  as  follows: 

Oaam  Ixobt  roa  CkzunrALS 
Tlie  Supreme  Court's  5  to  4  ruling  on  police 
questioning  of  criminal  suspects  will  be  re- 
ceived with  rejoicing  by  every  thug  In  tto 
land.  For  without  a  doubt  It  la  a  ruling 
which  wUl  grievously  handicap  the  police 
and  make  It  much  easier  for  a  criminal  to 
beat  the  rap. 

The  murky  torrent  of  words  embodied  In 
Chief  Justice  Warren's  opinion  tends  to  ob- 
scure some  aspects  of  the  ruling.  But  the 
salient  points  come  through  clearly  enough. 
Henceforth,  once  tto  poUce  have  taton  a 
suspect  Into  custody,  they  cannot  lawfully 
ask  him  any  questions  tinlnas  four  warnings 
have  been  given.  <1)  like  auspect  nuMt  to 
plainly  advised  that  to  need  not  make"  any 
statement.  (2)  He  must  to  informed  t>vat 
anything  to  says  may  to  used  »c«»«"«t  >ii'w 
In  a  trial.  (3)  He  must  to  told  that  to  *"kt 
a  right  to  have  an  attorney  present  through- 
out the  queetlonlng.  (4)  If  the  suspect  Is 
an  Indigent,  he  must  be  assured  that  he  will 
to  furnished  a  lawyer  free  of  charge.  Un- 
less all  oiT  these  A^r^nt.Lr>»».  ^j^a  met  no  confes- 
sion or  other  evidence  obtained  during  an 
Interrogation  can  to  uaed  against  tto  suspect. 
The  Cblcf  Justice  aaakes  tto  remarkable 
observation  that  "our  decision  iM  not  In- 
tended to  hamper  the  traditional  functlan  of 
petlee  oSeers  In  Inveatlgattng  crime."  In- 
tMt  aaMe.  to  ainst  kaopw  that  this  Is  In  t«ct 
a  deetoOB  whleb  win  not  only  '"—tt-  but 
*tU  lanNr  daetroy  tto  tredlttonal  poUoe 
functtoB.  at  least  aa  f ar  aa  lateiro^tloa  ta 
coBoemed. 

Why?  Bene  use  aay  Uwyer  called  In  to  alt 
bealda  a  gunty  prlaonar  la  going  to  tell  him 
to  ny  nothing  to  tlie  pcdlce.  He  would  to 
derellet  in  hla  dwty  were  to  to  do  othemlse. 
hi  tto  tece  d  this,  tto  OhleC  JweMee  Maadly 
auggeats  ttot  there  la  ~ 


And  h9w  often  to  tto  provett>laI  blue  mooa 
will  this  happen? 

Tto  deplorable  fact  Is  tlMtt  this  ruilnr  u 
far  aa  the  public  Is  oonoemed,  win  ffloat  di- 
leetly  a<toct  tto  vicious  types  of  crlme--«)M 
murden,  the  yoklngs,  the  rrtSbeiles  and  the 
rapee  where  It  oCten  Is  Impoastble  to  assem- 
ble enough  evidence,  without  a  confession  to 
obtain  ooBvtettoBa.  All  tto  criminal  need 
do  Is  to  demand  a  lawyer— and  then  the  po- 
Uoe, under  tto  pnacttoal  efCeet  of  this  deci- 
sion, wlU  to  unable  to  ask  him  question  Ro. 
1.  Wtot  was  It  tto  President  said  about 
lidding  our  dtlee  of  crime  so  law-abiding 
citizens  will  be  safe  In  their  homes,  on  tb* 
Bta«et8  and  la  their  plaoee  of  buslnaas? 

The  dlsaenta  by  Jnstloe  Harlan,  Clark, 
Stewart  and  White  w«re  sharply  worded,  tt 
is  necessary  to  read  them  to  understand  the 
frailty  of  tto  grounds  upon  which  the  bis- 
Joilty  reata  thia  unprecedented  ruling.  Bat 
a  few  ooerpts  are  helpful.  Justice  Hsrisn- 
"Ifothlng  la  tto  letter  or  tto  spirit  of  the 
Constttutkm  or  In  tto  preoedents  aquans 
with  the  toavy-handed  and  one-sided  aedoa 
that  Is  so  preclpltouBly  taken  by  the  eoutt  la 
the  name  of  fnlflUlng  Its  coastttutloaal  le- 
sponslbinttee."  Justtoe  White:  "The  i«al 
ooBcem  Is  not  tto  unfortunate  consequence* 
of  this  tkew  decision  on  tto  criminal  law  .... 
but  the  Impact  on  those  who  rely  on  the 
pubUc  authority  for  protection  and  who 
wlthocit  It  can  only  engage  In  violent  aelf- 
help  with  guns,  knlvee  and  tto  tolp  of  their 
neighbors  similarly  Inclined ."  Justice  Clsft: 
"To  reqidre  aU  thoae  things  (demanded  In 
tto  majority  opinion)  tfK>uld  cause  ttie  coort 
to  choke  over  more  eases  tton  (those)  which 
It  expreaaly  ovemUes  today." 

A  anal  point.  Tto  newest  member  of  the 
court,  Justloe  Fortas,  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority. But  when  to  testtned  at  a  Senate 
Judlclsiry  Committee  hearing  on  conflrmatkn 
of  bis  appointment  last  year  he  said  he  be- 
lieved that  an  "adequate  opportunity"  for 
police  Interrogation  of  persons  accused  or 
suspected  of  crime  "is  absolutely  esiSBttal 
to  law  enforoenaent."  Under  this  iifi'*m'. 
which  Juetlee  Fortas  Joined,  opportunity  far 
police  Interrogation  becomes,  not  adeqaats, 
but  vlrtoally  Impoaalble.  Isiw  enforcement. 
and  eepedaUy  tto  public,  wlU  soOir 
accordingly. 


CfeutB  Haaa  RnsB 


1$ 
Tiosia  Baroai 


Sour- 


Crime  In  the  District  once  again  is  on  the 
Increase,  aoeordlng  to  the  MetropoUtan 
Police  Department. 

After  a  decrease  In  April — the  first  In  4t 
months — offenses  reported  In  the  District  la 
May  rose  13  percent,  the  police  said. 

The  polloe  alao  reported  s(dvlng  fewer 
crimes  In  the  l«-moBth  period  ending  last 
month  than  in  tto  prevfons  IS  months. 
*  In  his  Bsonthly  report  Isaued  yestsrdsy. 
Police  Chief  John  B.  Layton  eaki  tto  depsit- 
aaent  cleared  ns  pereent  of  iU  caaes  in  the 
last  jrear,  a  10  percent  drop  compared  with 
those  tt  listed  as  solved  In  the  year  ending 
liayuai. 

"An  aecumnlatlon  of  apintona  and  pro- 
eedures  that  has  been  handed  down  leoently 
by  tto  eouits  aad  the  UB.  Attorney's  oOoe 
has  curtailed  the  opportunities  ct  the  PsUos 
Department  la  Intenrogating  suspecta.*' 
Police  Chief  John  B.  Layton  oommentsd. 

AltlK>i«h  Layton  declined  to  dlaeun 
qtedflc  court  rulings  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment guidelines,  observers  noted  that  the 
poUee  last  August,  upon  suggeetlon  of  the 
UB.  Attorney's  oOce.  Instituted  a  three-bour 
maximum  ^^"  stslifrn  house  questioning  of 


a  panon 
a  police  station  and  atatea  that 

he  wishes  to  «~'*ts  to  a  crime."   Bow  truel 


Tto  blggeet  incveaae  In  tto  U-moath 
period  waa  la  tto  numtor  of  reported  rapas, 
which  was  up  4X8  paroent. 

Aggravated  aasanlts  Incraaaed  14A  perceat. 
grand  larceny  SU  peroeat,  housshrssUng 


7.6  peroent  and  auto  theft  1.^  percent.  Patty 
larceny  was  up  STA  peroent. 

The  only  decreases  noted  jwere  In  criminal 
bomlcide.  whlofa  dropped  ibjl  percent,  aad 
robbery,  which  dipped  .7  jaroent. 

There  were  nine  reportei  crlmiaal  homi- 
cides, four  lees  than  thoae  m  May  1968.  and 
385  robberlee.  two  leea  tbf^  tto  May  19M 
total. 

Layton  said  the  Inereas^  jln  May  brought 
the  total  of  Part  I  (serlotU)  crlmee  In  the 
Isst  la  montto  to  84,833  "an  Increaee  of 
100.6  percent  from  the  loi^  point  of  June 
1987." 

In  April,  for  the  first  tlmp  since  June  IMia, 
serious  crime  In  the  District  decreased  by 
7.3  percent  and  drew  the  praise  of  President 
Johnson  who  said  he  wasi  ''encouraged"  by 
the  drop.  I ; 

"There  la  nothing  more  l|o  to  dealred  than 
s  national  capital  free  of  ttlme,"  the  Presi- 
dent said,  after  receiving;  the  April  crime 
report. 
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BOB  HOPE— AN  OF^ 
ABOUT  OUR 


LETTTER 
lOI'S 


Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  Prudent,  Mr.  Bob 
Hope  dropped  his  cloak  of  humor. re- 
cently and  wrote  an  article  for  the 
Family  Weekly  about  ou|-{  troops  to  Viet- 
nam and  the  feeling  Uier  sometimes  get, 
because  of  demonstratioivf  and  draft  card 
biimings,  that  the  people  here  at  home 
are  not  behtod  them.  Urging  support 
for  Americans  to  Vietnahi,  Hope  offered 
his  answer  to  the  demonstrators  to  every 
American.  The  key  to  his  answer  Is  for 
other  Americans  to  spe>k  up  whenever 
the  opportunl^  arises.  And,  may  I  add, 
Mr.  Hope  is  due  congratulations  for 
speaking  up  himself.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  article  be  printed  to  the 
Ric(»o.  ] 

There  betog  no  obJecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rccoaa, 
as  follows: 

Ak  Orar  Lnm  Abop*  Otts  OI's 

How  do  our  fighting  med  In  Vietnam  react 
to  the  guys  took  home  f*ho  demonstrate 
sgainst  our  military  efforts  UiereT 

I  found  that  there  are  atJleast  two  groups: 
those  who  are  angry  and  fetl  theyYe  getting 
s  rough  deal  because  of  vfhat  Is  happening 
back  in  the  United  States,  and  those  who  ]ust 
•hrug  and  Uugh  it  off. 

I  can't  laugh  as  easily,  and  I  hope  youll 
forgive  me  for  leaving  my  humor  behind  as  I 
talk  shout  the  very  Important  subject  of 
▼letnsm.  It's  protobly  theJmoet  serious  topic 
la  America  today,  and  the  role  that  each  of 
us  plays  right  here  at  hon*  might  make  the 
difference   totween   victory   and    defeat. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  tove  made  two 
trtps  to  South  Vietnam.  jWhen  we  vrerent 
entertaining  tto  troops,  i^e  spent  almost 
•very  available  minute  talkihg  to  the  soldiers, 
«narines,  and  sailors  who  fare  fighting  that 
rough  war.  j 

The  very  hardest  thing  ^bout  thla  war — 
the  thing  that  possibly  mat «  It  rougher  than 
•ay  other  war  In  our  ooi  atrys  history — u 
tt«  the  fighting  men,  t>4e  guys  who  are 
standing  up  to  a  slippery  and  cruel  enemy, 
Mlieve  ttot  the  pec^e  it  home  are  not 
backing  them.  I 

Can  you  Imagine  return]  lig  from  a  combat 
Patrol  In  a  ateamlng,  dlseai  i4-lnf acted  Jungle, 
tired,  hungry,  scared,  anjij  alc^  and  tton 
reading  that  the  people  In  America  are 
demonstrating    agabist    y^   tolng   there? 


^hlnk  wtot  muat  to  go'^g 
of  a  wounded  Olln  a  base 
nads  that  acme  young 


burning  ttolr   draft   card    to  atow   their 


1  hrougb  tto  mind 

^ospltal  wton  to 

to  America  are 


<qipoattlon — aad  ttot  others  are  actually 
rooting  for  your  def eatt 

We  often  are  ao  ocneemed  about  tto  Inter- 
aattonal  implication  of  Vietnam  ttot  I  think 
wa  tend  to  forget  ahoat  tto  CHs  «g*«Mi»g  tto 
war  there. 

Almoet  aU  tto  fellows  I  talked  to  in  Viet- 
nam shared  the  sentiment  of  a  marine  wait- 
ing off  stage  after  a  performance.  He  looked 
as  if  he  wanted  to  aay  something  but  was 
too  aby.  So  I  walked  over  aad  aaked  whether 
to  had  a  measage  to  wanted  me  to  tato 
home  to  his  f amUy. 

He  shook  his  head.  "Kot  for  my  famUy," 
he  flnaUy  said.  "But  please  tell  all  the  folks 
back  home  that  If  those  guys  who  do  tto 
protesting  were  brought  over  here  and  saw 
what  the  Viet  Cong  do  to  the  Innocent 
civilians,  they'd  get  their  draft  cards  re- 
printed fasti" 

In  spite  of  everything  ttofs  toppenlng, 
our  boys  luckily  have  kept  both  their  eeprlt 
de  corpe  and  their  sense  of  humcv. 

I  will  never  forget  the  day  we  visited  a 
field  hospital  near  Tan  Son  Nhut  alrbaae. 
The  first  man  we  met  in  the  ward  was  a 
warrant  oOlcer  who  had  Just  been  coptered 
In  after  tolng  pretty  badly  shot  up  that 
morning.  CarroU  Baker  was  with  me  when 
we  walked  up  to  hla  bed.  She  leaned  over, 
kissed  him,  and  then  asked.  "How  do  you 
feel?" 

He  grinned  and  whispered,  "Funny  thing, 
I  don't  feel  any  pain  now." 

Believe  me,  I  am  not  agalnat  voicing  un- 
popular opinions — and  a  college  campua  Is 
a  traditional  place  to  hold  demonstrations. 
The  point  Is  to  keep  a  proper  perspective. 
When  only  tto  antl-everythlng  people  are 
heard,  our  troopa,  our  frlenda,  and  our  ene- 
mies cannot  help  but  think  ttot  everyone 
here  thinks  ttot  way. 

The  antl-everythlng  people  are  entitled  to 
their  opinions.  I  dont  toppen  to  agree 
with  them,  and  I  don't  think  most  Ameri- 
cans do  either.  The  problem  Is:  too  many 
of  us  who  support  tto  war  In  Vietnam  are 
keeping  It  a  secret  I 

How  many  people  sit  In  a  warm  living 
room  watchlJDg  newareela  of  draft-card  burn- 
ers and  cluck  their  tongues  and  aay  to  them- 
selves  ttot  something  should  to  done  about 
this?  But  what  to  do?  What  can  ordinary 
folka  do  to  counteract  the  negative  Image 
ttot  we  are  getting  throughout  tto  world? 

Fortunately,  some  things  are  tolng  done. 
Some  time  ago  a  student  from  Emory  Uni- 
versity In  Atlanta  came  to  see  me  at  my  home 
in  North  Hollywood.  He  told  me  that  he 
and  a  few  other  atudents  from  Oeorgla  cOI- 
legea  were  putting  together  a  program  ttot 
they  called  Affirmation:  Vietnam. 

They  wanted  to  cover  Georgia  with  an 
opinion  poll  to  prove  to  the  world  that  most 
Oeorglans  back  the  U.8.  commitment  In  Viet- 
nam. Secondly,  they  have  created  an  educa- 
tional group  to  travel  through  Oeorgla  to 
Inform  the  people  about  the  war  and  teU 
them  why  American  soldiers  tove  to  to  there. 
The  third  etep  waa  an  aasembly  in  the  At- 
lanta Stadium  attended  by  30,000  Oeorglans 
who  heard  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 
other  otBolals  voloe  their  opinions  In  sup- 
port of  the  President. 

Movements  like  this  are  springing  up  all 
over  the  country.  But  we  can  do  more,  as 
individuals,  by  speaking  up  wtonever  the 
opportunity  arises. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Before  I  arrived,  a  couple  of  guys 
had  btnned  their  draft  cards.  Wton  I 
needled  the  burners,  the  applause  of  the 
audience  m\ist  have  been  on  my  aide. 

When  I  was  In  Vietnam,  I  heard  ttot  some 
of  the  captured  Viet  Cong  troope  had  dip- 
pings from  tto  Hanoi  newapapem  telling  of 
the  i>eace  demonstrations  and  draft-card 
burnings  in  the  Thxlted  Btatea.    They  are 


conotodlng  from  thla  ttot  tto  VJB.  govern- 
ment la  not  being  backed  by  Its  people. 

U  one  American  eervloeman  la  kUled  or 
wounded  becauae  such  mlainterptetatton  haa 
given  tto  enemy  falee  hopee,  then  itli  time 
for  thinking  Aaaarleaae  to  take  a  etand. 
TlM  tisM  to  apeak  up  txx  our  lighting  OIs 
waa  never  nore  urgent  than  It  la  right  now. 


SENATOR   INOUTE   VIEWS   HAWAII 
AND  WOBID  IBSUSS 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  our  colleagues  took  a  hard  look  at 
some  of  the  issues  facing  the  United 
States  today  to  a  series  of  high  school 
commencement  addresses  to  his  home 
State  earUo-  this  month. 

I  believe  that  these  Tlews  are  worthy 
of  our  attention. 

I  speak  of  Senator  Damn.  K.  Dfotrrx, 
my  good  friend  from  Hawaii,  who  was 
unwilling  to  settle  for  the  mundane 
graduation  speech  which  is  all  too  often 
inflicted  upon  our  young  people. 

Senatw  Ikovtx  took  the  Issues  of  the 
day  to  his  young  people  to  Hawaii.  He 
spoke  about  Vietnam,  the  challenge  of 
China,  trade  with  Communist  bloc  na- 
tions, problems  to  the  United  Nations, 
our  responsibilities  to  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  PactOc.  and  the  duties  of  Aaaer- 
ican  citlaenship. 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser,  the  leading 
momtog  daily  newspaper  to  Honolulu, 
commented  extensivdy  on  Senator 
Inouye's  remarks.  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  article  be  prtoted  to  the  Rccokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

IMOOTB  ViKws  HAwan  an*  WoaLB  laaosa 

U.8.  Senator  Danobl  Iwovn  expressed 
Bomethlng  of  an  eternal  truth  in  hla  recent 
commencement  addrees  to  tto  Kalaal  High 
School  sSnlor  claas. 

Telling  of  his  graduation  day  In  1941,  tto 
Senator  said: 

"It  was  a  very  special  and  happy  day. 
However,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  unable  to 
recaU  the  nanie  of  tto  commencement 
speaker  and  the  subject  of  his  addreea. 

"I  suppoee  24  years  from  now  you  too  will 
recall  this  happy  day,  but  wUl  likely  forget 
the  name  of  the  speaker  and  the  subject  of 
his  address;  but  I  vrlll  understand." 

Ttot  being  so.  It  should  to  noted  that 
Senator  Iifoura  In  a  half  doaen  talks  while 
home  from  Waahlngton  deliberately  did 
much  more  than  deliver  the  usiMI  com- 
mencement addrees. 

For  If  he  spoke  to  tto  students  he  was 
basically  addrssslng  tto  people  of  Hawaii  on 
a  number  of  international,  national  and  local 
topics  of  tto  day. 

Not  everyone  may  agree  with  tb»  positions  , 
Senator  Imouts  has  taken,  bnt  he  has  offered 
&iwaU  ■»<«»M»t»*tin  to  think  about  on  some 
major  probleraa  wa  face. 

vncrwAic  am  arm 

Some,  for  example,  may  dispute  his  point 
ttot  "by  tto  terms  of  the  8KATO  agreement 
we  had  no  other  choice"  but  to  Intervene 
with  majM-  aid  In  Viet  Nam  \n  1981. 

But  to  U  right  that  Viet  Nam  has  become 
a  major  confrontation,  a  teat  case  for  Com- 
munist wars  of  national  Uberatlon  and  our 
ability  to  contain  communism  in  Asia. 

Senator  Iwoxm.  however,  also  put  tto  situ- 
ation to  the  perspecttve  of  tto  current  po- 
litical tuzmoQ,  oar  goals  and  tto  need  tor 
bargaining  tactloa: 
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"IX  kftar  fr«e  eleotlona,  we  w«r«  uked  to 
leave,  I  belteye  we  ahould.  We  could  do  to 
honorably  for  we  would  have  (uUUled  our  ob- 
llgattoni.  I  feel  that  It  would  be  a  trmcic 
dactalon,  but  It  U  their  right  to  make  It  .  .  . 

"For  our  part,  paradoxical  aa  It  may  M«m, 
It  U  not  military  victory  we  want.  If  thla 
were  our  goal,  we  would  have  declared  war 
on  North  Viet  Nam  long  ago. 

"Our  objective  is  the  conference  table, 
military  vietory.  Some  have  crltloleed  the 
Admlnlatratlon  for  not  being  more  aggrea- 
Blve;  others  would  have  It  make  oonceesions 
It  haa  not  made. 

"I  think  It  muat  be  borne  In  mind  that 
It  Is  foolhardy  for  a  nation  to  forfeit  one 
by  one  Its  bargaining  points  before  the 
other  party  has  shown  any  inclination  to  be 
Interested  in  bargaining  .  .  ." 

Perhaps  most  important  the  Senator's  talk 
looked  beyond  the  war  to  the  uncertain 
future.  Ha  cited  the  grave  medical  and 
social  needs  of  the  Vietnamese  people — and 
the  need  for  help  for  these  people  after  the 
fighting  stops  as  well  as  now. 

"It  may  well  be.  therefore,  that  the  crucial 
battle  In  our  struggle  to  keep  Viet  Nam 
free  may  be  waged  not  in  Viet  Nam  but  on 
American  soil  as  we  decide  to  what  extent 
we  shall  commit  ourselves  to  do  for  them  In 
peace  what  we  have  done  In  war. 

"This  will  be  no  easy  task.  More  than 
money  U  Involved.  'People  to  People'  pro- 
grams of  a  variety  and  extent  not  now 
present  will  surely  be  required." 

In  the  long  run.  it  U  this  challenge,  as 
much  as  the  fighting,  that  provides  a  key 
to  the  future.  It  Is  an  area  where  HawaU 
can  play  a  role. 

CRUtA'B    CHALLXMCB 

Communist  China  provided  what  may  be 
the  moat  outstanding  of  the  Seiutor's  talks. 
It  was  certainly  the  frankest. 

"The  significance  of  China  in  today's 
world  cannot  be  Ignored  .  .  .  Kvery  fourth 
child  bom  is  in  China  ...  by  the  year  2,000 
their  popiUatton  wUl  total  one  billion  peo- 
ple." 

He  talked  frankly  ct  "a  new  China"  that 
has  made  great  progress  and  of  the  im- 
portance for  Americans  "to  see  the  world 
as  the  Chinese  sse  It." 

To  China,  he  said,  the  VS.  is  both  the 
enemy  and  the  only  power  that  can  frustrate 
her  ambttloDS  In  Asia. 

"I  do  not  think  we  can  blame  them  en- 
tirely— after  all  think  how  they  must  feel 
when  we  fly  over  and  take  pictures  of  their 
atomic  energy  plants,  and  theU  factories. 

"And  we  must  not  forget  that  It  was 
thU  country  that  helped  ChUng  Kai-shek 
fight  the  Chinese  Communists  after  World 
War  n,  and  sUU  supports  his  claim  to 
llaiwan  and  hU  seat  in  the  United  Nations." 

It  la  both  l>ecause  of  and  despite  this 
fact  of  life  about  the  world's  biggest  nation 
that  the  Senator  made  his  central  point: 

"The  dominant  international  problem  to- 
day—whether In  the  Western  world  or 
within  the  Soviet  Union — ^la  how  to  break 
this  Isolation  and  bring  China  Into  the  real- 
ities of  the  modem  world  .  .  . 

"We  must  do  everything  we  can  to  open 
China  to  the  outside  world  .  .  .  Contain- 
ment, yee.  .  .  But  Isolation,  no." 

The  Senator  said  "trade  Is  the  best  ap- 
proach. Some  people  panic  at  this-  sug- 
gestion. I  do  not  mean  trade  in  strategic 
goods,  but  only  In  non-strategic  Items. 

"Now.  perhaps,  is  not  the  best  time  to  In- 
troduce it.  but  I  feel  It  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  if  we  should  o<Hitlnue  our  policy 
to  laoUto  her  through  a  trade  embargo." 

Unlike  some  who  feel  that  U.N.  mem- 
bership for  Communist  China  may  somehow 
become  a  first  hreakthrotigh  step,  the  Sen- 
ator said  that  may  have  to  await  the  end 
of  Viet  Nun  fighting  and  ehangea  of  attitude 
in  Peking. 


But  he  did  encourage  steps  in  varkras 
directions  from  greater  trade  to  exchange  of 
specialists,  newsmen  and  mail  service. 

His  key  point  was  that  this  country  must 
be  prepared  to  move  and  encourage  moves: 

"EventuaUy  things  will  change.  Someday 
Chinese  Communist  students  will  be  at- 
tending the  Bast-West  Center.  I  think  we 
should  prepare  ourselves  to  think  in  such 
terms.    It  would  be  a  good  thing. 

"What  have  we  to  fear  from  this?  We  must 
adjust  our  thinking  to  different  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  communism." 

TXABX  AND  COMMTTmslI 

In  similar  vein  was  his  talk  on  trade  with 
Communist  countries. 

Although  he  noted  tensions  with  Russia 
have  eased,  the  Senator  added:  "I  do  not 
say  our  difficulties  are  over.  The  Russians 
are  tough  and  ruthless,  and  wide  ideological 
differences  separate  us." 

He  noted  that  our  policy  on  dealing  with 
communism  Is  one  that  should  be  carried  on 
two  levels. 

One  Involves  military  superiority:  "The 
irony  in  our  stmggle  for  military  superiority 
U  that  increasingly  it  yields  less  security. 
Our  ability  to  triple  kill  Is  not  much  security 
if  our  enemy  can  double  kill." 

While  such  military  strength  is  felt  neces- 
sary, the  Senator  recognised  brinkmanship 
and  poor  communication  with  the  enemy  as 
dangers  that  could  lead  to  an  unnecessary 
war. 

This  Is  where  what  Senator  Inoutx  called 
"the  dialogue  of  trade"  comes  in. 

As  with  China,  trade  is  seen  as  a  bridge 
thai  Involves  relations  that  can  grow  to 
mutual  advantage.  Again  the  stress  is  on 
non-strategic  goods  and  information. 

But  in  the  case  of  Eastern  Biirope  this  can 
be  a  more  advanced  relationship,  a  relation- 
ship that  will  provide  markets  for  U.S.  goods, 
temper  the  harshness  of  communism  and 
pronoote  more  independence  from  Moscow. 

One  ot  the  casualties  of  the  current  session 
of  Congress  was  a  bill  to  expand  such  trade. 

Senator  Inoxttk  put  the  need  In  this  per- 
spective: 

"I  -do  not  say  that  trade  will  end  warfare. 
Trade  did  not  end  it  with  Japan  and  Ger- 
many before  World  War  n,  and  China  may 
be  vastly  different  than  Russia  and  her  satel- 
Utea. 

"But  at  the  same  time  there  are  two  com- 
pelUng  new  factors  in  the  world  today:  The 
first  is  that  now  nations  know  that  they 
destroy  themselves  as  well  when  they  Indulge 
m  ultimate  warfare:  and  the  second  Is  that 
with  credit,  technology,  and  trade  they  can 
gain  the  necessities  they  formerly  gained  by 
territorial  aggression." 

KKALBii  saotrr  u.ir. 

Senator  Inoutx  offered  no  Idealistic  Illu- 
sions about  the  United  Nations — "(it)  can- 
not be  that  which  nations  are  not  ready  for 
it  to  become." 

But  he  did  picture  it  as  a  polltlcamnstru- 
ment  of  both  practical  value  and  high  pur- 
pose. 

"Causes  of  wars  become  as  Important  as 
the  war  themselves.  We  are  reaching  a  point 
where  to  save  our  lives,  we  must  find  them  in 
lives  of  the  leas  fortunate.  The  one  agency, 
which  above  all  others  which  would  enable 
us  to  do  this  is  the  United  Nations." 

He  cited  the  U.S.  financial  role.  In  1964 
we  paid  $239  million  or  45  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  maintaining  the  U.N.  and  Its 
agencies.  But  for  Americans  that  Is  only 
•1.35  per  person  or  two  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tional budget.  Viet  Nam  this  year  is  costing 
•14  blUlon. 

Too  often  the  quieter  achievements  of  the 
UJV.  are  lost  In  the  news  of  its  problems  and 
feuding.  The  Senator  talked  about  the 
works  of  the  International  iMbor  Organlaa- 
tlon,  the  Pood  and  Agricultural  Organlsa- 
tton,  UNESCO,  the  World  Bank  and  Inter- 


national Development  Association — enter- 
prises which  expend  80  percent  of  the  funds 
available  to  the  U.N. 

Although  he  reminded  us  again  that  UJr 
forces  are  playing  vital  peacekeeping  roles 
in  Palestine,  Cyprus  and  Kashmir,  he  did 
not  minimise  its  inability  to  cope  with  the 
biggest  hot  war  problem  of  today— Viet  Nam. 

But  the  essential  point  Is  that  the  Ujr. 
is  there,  working  where  it  can.  And  when 
and  If  it  is  needed  In  the  Viet  Nam  crisis,  it 
will  again  prove  its  value  In  our  troubled 
world. 

OUB  PACIFIC  BOLE 

Hawaii's  opportunity  for  service  In  the 
Pacific  emerged  as  a  theme  In  Senator 
iNouTx's  talk  on  the  Pacfic  Island  Trust 
Territory. 

He  reviewed  the  problems  and  some  of 
the  U.S.  shortcommgs  in  administering  this 
vast  territory  with  only  90,000  people  on 
2,000  Islands  spread  over  an  area  the  size  of 
the  U.S. 

He  also  cited  some  of  the  improvements 
made  recently.  But  tempered  it  with  this 
thought:  "Much  more  than  money  is  re- 
quired. Micronesia  needs  the  help  of  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  In  every  walk  of  life." 

Beyond  the  needed  Improvements  and 
hopes  for  development  Is  the  big  question 
of  the  Trust  Territory's  political  future. 

Senator  Inotttx  suggested  that  "If  we  may 
Judge  by  present  indications,  they  may  well 
decide  they  wish  to  caat  their  lot  with  the 
United  States.  We  wotUd  not— we  could 
not — say  no."  * 

Then  for  the  high  school  students  he 
underscored  the  meaning  for  Hawaii— and 
in  a  sense  the  reaponsibillty : 

"No  state  In  the  union  is  as  close  to  the 
Trust  Territory  either  by  location,  climate, 
blood  or  sympathy  as  Hawaii.  I  mentioned 
a  moment  ago  that  a  local  citizen  (WUUsib 
Norwood)  has  received  the  top  adminlstrs- 
tlve  position  of  the  Trust  Territory.  This 
brings  the  State  even  closer  in  responsibility 
and  opportunity. 

"I  look  forward  to  a  time  when  many  of 
you  will  go  there  for  periods  of  service  of 
every  sort." 

A  NBXD  AT  HOMB 

It  was  perhaps  appropriate  that  Senator 
Inoutx's  last  speech  "came  home"  to  Hawaii 
to  discuss  the  duties  of  citisenshlp. 

It  was  not  the  usual  civics  lecture,  but 
more  a  discussion  of  community  shortcom- 
ings in  citizenship. 

One  was  the  low  turnout  ot  eligible  voters 
for  elections  on  Oahu. 

"I  think  it  could  mean  two  things:  That 
we.  the  political  leaders  of  HawaU  have 
failed  in  our  duties  to  break  this  votsr 
apathy  and  failed  in  our  political  educational 
process. 

"Second,  this  may  mean  that  many  of  our 
critics  in  this  city,  the  people  who  com- 
plain at  what  takes  place,  who  disapprove 
of  the  main  decisions  of  the  government  may 
have  separated  themselves  from  a  course  of 
action  that  would,  or  could  improve  the 
things  tiiat  they  complain  about." 

The  result  is  the  kind  of  apathy  and 
waatage  of  ideas  and  talent  that  no  govern- 
ment, least  of  all  a  democracy,  can  afford. 

In  total  the  picture  projected  by  Senator 
IMOUTB  in  his  six  talks  was  that  thU  nation 
and  this  state  must  play  an  active  role,  not 
only  in  our  own  affairs  but  those  in  the 
world  around  us. 

Even  more  important  Is  the  kind  of  role  M 
has  projected — not  Just  active,  not  Just 
strong,  but  positive  and  imagliuitlve  as  well. 


A  POOD  PROBLEM  RATHER  THAN  A 
FARM  PROBLEM 
Mr.  SYMmOTON.   Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  able  agricultural  statesmen 
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of  the  Nation.  Mr.  Fted  V 
dent  of  the  Midoontlnen^ 
dation,  recently  wrote 
their  magarine,  the 
on  "The  Ptood  Vote." 

In  his  article.  Mr. 
the  fact  that  today  we 
lem  rather  than  a  farm 
unanimous  consent  that 
inserted  at  this  point  In 

There  being  no  objectlji^ 
was  ordered  to  be  prlni 
as  follows: 

TBS  f^ooe  V< 


Heinkel.  pregl- 

Ftanners  A88o~ 

•n  editorial  in 

l4i^sourl  Fanner, 


Heltikel 


hiijra 


(ByP.V.Hftl 

We're  In  the  dawn  of 
public  attitude — the  political  attltudi 
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emphaHtaea 

a  food  prob- 

1  problem.    I  ask 

this  editorial  be 

tike  Record. 

the  editorial 

in  the  RxcoM). 


new  era. 


—to- 
ward farmers  and  farmlnid 

The  farm  problem — muc:  i|  dlsetiased,  often 
misunderstood — now  Is  beltig  recognised  for 
what  it  really  is,  and  has  b^f^  an  the  time,  a 
food  problem. 

With  a  splrallng  U.S.  popl^atlon  and  grow- 
ing foreign  markets,  our  pi  >llc  Is  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  food  abundance  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted. 

The  fact,  of  course.  Is  njot  new.  Farmers 
and  enlightened  public  Itsders  long  have 
recognized  that  an  adequalfe  and  stable  sup- 
ply of  food  Is  essential  to!  the  national  in- 
terest. To  assure  such  a  f<)od  supply,  MTA 
lepeatedly  has  pointed  out  that  farmers — the 
producers  of  food — must  receive  prices  which 
will  provide  a  fair  return  o^  land,  labor  and 
capital  Inputs.  ] 

Such  thinking  has  been  a  [basic  premise  of 
the  better  farm  legislation  (luring  the  last  SO 
years.  But  some  people  h^ye  failed  to  un- 
derstand. "Farm  progrania"  through  mis- 
interpretation, have  been  regarded  too  often 
s*  "aid  programs  for  faimerij— nothing  more. 

Farm  problem  or  /ood|  [problem?  Both 
are  labels  which  suggest  th^jneed  for  balanc- 
ing supply  and  demand  anp  achieving  rea- 
sonable prices  with  adequate  reserves.  But 
the  inference  Is  different.  J  | 

Prom  where  I  sit,  the  tem,  food  problem. 
Is  preferable.  I'm  glad  toi  pee  It  used — be- 
cause It  more  accurately  d^cribea  what  this 
whole  thing  is  all  about — itnd  because  It  re- 
flects a  change  in  public  attitude  which 
could  be  helpful  to  fanneral 

Unfortunately,  it  has  tjafken  a  scare  to 
bring  about  this  change  li^  public  attitude. 
The  simple  facts,  to  wblc^  the  public  now 
is  awakening,  are  these: 

We  no  longer  have  too  ptuch  food.  Tlie 
"surpliues"  which  worried  us  have  been 
brought  Into  balance  as  planned.  Grain  re- 
serves are  down  to  the  mlzumum  needed  for 
orderly  markettng.  |  [ 

Already  some  shortages  hftVe  and  are  show- 
ing up.  Pork  was  in  short  supply  last 
winter — because  low  prices  had  squeeaed  a 
lot  of  hog  farmers  out  iof  the  business. 
Milk  Is  becoming  scarce  i»d  probably  will 
bs  in  short  supply  until  sUonger  prices  en- 
eourage  dairy  herd  expauMns. 

Market  experts  now  are'  beoomlng  con- 
cerned about  what  might  Mppen  U  (1)  bad 
weather  should  curb  this  W*r^  crops,  or  H 
(2)  war  In  Asia  should  hp  expanded.  U 
either  were  to  occur,  foo*  shortage  looms 
u  a  poeelbUlty. 

Farmers  have  the  capability  to  produce 
aore  food.  Our  food  proatJctlon  plant  haa 
been  running  at  lees  than  top  capacity  for 
•a  long  as  many  of  us  cab  remember— be- 
cause the  market  coxUdni  handle  aU  we 
could  produce  at  a  price  wl  4ch  would  Justify 
our  efforts.  With  a  price  IhcenU/r,  we  can 
convert  mllUons  of  acres  ^  land  to  more 
productive  uses,  ^ply  mite  fertlllaer,  de 


▼tiop  improved   varletlee 


•VUpment   to  do  an  eviA   better   Job  ot 
food  produotloiL    AH  tHat  we  need  U  m- 


uid    buy   bettar 


•uranee  that  the  price  wlU  Justify  our  ad- 
ditional labor  and  ■'*'H*'Afffl    Investment. 

Perhaps  now  that  the  public  Is  thinking 
In  terms  of  a  food  problem,  rather  than  a 
farm  problem,  we  can  achieve  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  a  long-term  na- 
tional food  policy — and  leas  nolae  about  the 
cost  of  programs  designed  to  assure  ade- 
quate reserves  and  fair  farm  prices. 

The  new  attitude  also  might  be  the  key 
which  enables  farmers  to  maintain  their 
rightful  role  in  the  nation's  political  arena. 

In  terms  of  numbers,  fanners  are  a  de- 
clining Influence  In  polltlca!  decisions.  Only 
six  or  seven  per  cent  of  the  nation's  popula- 
tion now  lives  on  farms.  The  "farm  vote" 
Is  not  the  factor  it  once  was  on  the  political 
scene. 

But  food  remains  a  common  denominator 
of  Interest.  Every  voter  Is  a  consumer  of 
food.  Every  voter  has  a  stake  In  food  sup- 
ply and  food  price.  That  fact  has  been 
demonstratM  ^y  public  reaction  to  tem- 
porary ahortages  and  resulting  price  In- 
creases of  recent  months.  The  "food  vote" 
is  a  powerful  political  influence. 

Our  challenge  now  Is  to  help  the  "food 
vote"  Identify  with  the  problem  o'  maln- 
tJilnlng  stabUlty  of  food  supnliea — to  help 
consumers  understand  that  reaaoabl.-  priced 
food,  rather  tlaan  cheap  food,  is  a  daslraUe 
objective. 

Shortage  hurts  food  consumers — and  pro- 
vides only  temporary  beneflt  to  producers. 
Surplus  hurts  food  producers — and  provides 
only  temporary  beneflt  to  consumers.  Those 
are  economic  and  historical  facts. 

Without  some  kind  of  program  to  stabHiae 
production  at  a  level  which  provides  for  ade- 
quate reserves  while  assuring  th»  fanner  of 
a  fair  return,  a  food-ahortage-food-surplus 
cycle  Is  inevitable.  And  because  demand  for 
food  Is  relAtlvely  Inelastic,  a  smaU  shortage 
or  a  small  sxirplus  can  make  a  big  difference 
in  price. 

A  point  to  be  emphaslaed  Is  this:  The 
fanner,  alone,  cannot  afford  to  oversupply 
the  market  in  order  to  maintain  food  reserves 
easentUl  to  the  national  interest — ^because 
such  an  oversupply  resuHa  in  temporary  sur- 
plus wlilch  can  dieprees  prices  severely,  in 
tffeet,  thU  foroet  the  farmer  to  subsidise  the 
national  interest  and  the  food  budget  of 
every  family  in  the  nation. 

That,  however,  is  VThat  farmers  have  been 
doing — and  still  are  doing.  Consumers  now 
spend  only  18  percent  of  their  disposable  in- 
come tor  food — lowest  pereentage  In  history. 
It  has  continued  to  drop  while  the  per  cent 
of  income  spent  for  other  goods  and  servloes 
continues  to  climb. 

Xvta.  though  farm  income  last  year  was 
markedly  Improved,  farm  prices  averaged  18 
per  cent  below  IS  years  earlier.  That  kind 
of  a  trend  cannot  continue — ^not  If  we're  to 
have  an  adequate  and  stable  food  supply. 

If  this  much  can  be  understood  about  food 
supply  and  food  pricing  by  Amedcan  con- 
sumers, we  can  avert  food  shortage — In  the 
immediate  years  ahead,  at  least. 


ALOHA  IS  A  LOSS  FOR  ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  to 
turn  about  the  sense  of  a  famous  Shake- 
speare line,  the  good  that  some  men  do 
continues  long  after  they  have  left  the 
scene. 

Coast  Ouard  Rear  Adm.  George  D. 
Synon  Is  one  of  those  men. 

On  June  1,  Admiral  Synon  was  trans- 
ferred from  command  of  the  Alaska  Dis- 
trict to  command  of  the  Hawaii  District. 
However,  Alaska  will  beneflt  for  years  by 
his  many  accomplishments  while  sta- 
tioiied  at  Juneao. 


In  large  part,  because  of  his  ^orta, 
modem  helicopters  now  whiri  off  Alas- 
ka's coast  on  seauxh  and  reecue  miastons. 

In  large  part,  because  he  understood 
what  the  Ck>ast  Guard's  Job  in  Alaska 
entailed,  three  new  patrol  planes  are  to 
be  purchased  and  assigned  to  the  Kodiak 
Coast  Guard  Air  Station. 

Because  of  Admiral  Synon's  foresight 
and  determination,  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
in  better  condition  today  than  it  was 
3  years  ago  to  meet  its  expanding  mis- 
sion of  patrol,  search  and  reseoe. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  outstanding  assistance 
Admiral  Synon  and  the  men  of  his  com- 
mand rendered  after  the  1964  earth- 
quake. The  contributions  to  earthquake 
rescue  opouticKia  made  by  the  Coast 
Guard  were  In  the  highest  traditlan  of 
the  service  and  should  be  so  recognized. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  wish  Admiral 
Sjmon  well  in  his  new  post  and  to  state 
that  Alaska  will  not  forget  him  or  his 
contribution  to  Alaska's  future.  An  edi- 
torial printed  i«oently  in  the  Juneau 
Alaska  Empire  sums  up  well  the  feeling 
Alaskans  have  for  the  admiral.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Rtooaa  at  tUs  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  Che  edlfortel 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  ttie  Rzcoxp, 
as  follows: 

AoicouL  STirov 

Adm.  George  Denver  Synon  is  departing 
our  shores  shortly  for  what  we  hope  will  be 
more  sunshine  than  we  have  today. 

Juneau  Is  the  better  for  his  presence  of 
nearly  three  years  and  his  guiding  hand  has 
strengthened  the  Coast  Ouard  of  which  be  Is 
Alaska  commander. 

One  of  the  moftt  strengthening  factor 
during  his  reign  has  been  the  coming  of  the 
helicopter  which  has  broadened  the  Coast 
Guards  position  In  the  field  of  search  and 
rescue 

While  the  admiral  Is  wen -known  over  vir- 
tually all  of  Alaska,  he  was  especially  well- 
known  here  where  he  has  been  a  familiar 
figure  on  the  downtown  streets  and  at  civic 
and  social  events. 

His  prseence  wUl  be  sorely  missed,  as  will 
that  of  Mrs.  Synon  who  is  so  well-known  in 
various  clubs  and  aootaUy. 

The  admiral  and  Mrs.  Synon  are  going  to 
Honolulu  where  be  will  head  that  Coast 
Guard  district.  He  reported  here  in  Septem- 
ber of  1963. 

He  was  graduated  tNm  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy  cm  May  16,  1933  and  was 
commlwBloned  an  ensign.  Be  as  been  a  rear 
admiral  since  Aug.  1,  1863.  He  has  had  a 
brilliant  career  at  sea  and  ashore.  In  the 
Attantle  and  the  Pacific  and  once  took  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  Point  Hope  on  an  emergency 
mlsBlosi.  the  smallest  elhlp  ever  to  venture  so 
far  north. 

He  is  the  proud  iMrtder  of  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  with  Combat  "V"  for  the  sinking  of 
a  submarine  in  the  Straits  of  Florida  in  May 
of  1943.  Later  In  the  same  year,  his  vessel 
rescued  84  survivors  of  a  torpedoed  tanker. 

Admiral  Synon,  a  native  of  Norfolk,  Va.. 
married  the  former  Eleanor  BeUls  Bumus. 
also  of  Norfolk.  They  have  a  daughter  and 
four  grandchildren. 

Bon  Voyage,  Admiral  Synon. 

(O. 


OF  MISSISSIPPI  AND  WASmNGTON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  uhanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Rccoao  four  letters  to  the 
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editor  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Dally  News  on  June  14,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Or  Ujamaatm  ams  WASRnroroif 

Bravo  for  your  editorial  "Jungle  Stuff" 
(June  8). 

I  quote:  "In  a  free  country,  a  man  haa  a 
right  to  walk  a  blghway,  whether  he  la  a 
weU-pubUdzed  symbol  or  a  nonenUty."  Now 
whUe  you  are  picking  the  beam  out  of 
Mlaalaalppl'k  eye.  how  about  picking  the  mote 
out  ot  your  own.  and  add  "also  on  the  streets 
of  the  nation's  capital." 

Ton  know  or  should  be  aware  that  there 
are  large  areas  of  thla  dty  where  It  Is  unsafe 
for  a  white  pedestrian  to  walk,  either  day 
or  night.  Svery  day.  nonentities  both  whlU 
and  biaok  are  assaulted,  maimed  and  some- 
times klUed  while  In  the  simple  process  of 
UTlng  their  daUy  Uvea. 

AU  I  want  Is  the  same  protection  here  In 
the  nation's  capital  as  that  provided  civil 
rights  workers  In  the  South.  Let's  make 
Washington  safe  for  pedestrians,  or  at  least 
safer  than  Mississippi. 

CBAILa  H.  KaSNB. 

Paoracnosf 

llM  Meredith  shooting  Is  very  deplorable. 

However,  my  wife,  ehUdrea  and  I  would 
like  to  come  to  Washington  some  evening 
and  have  dinner  and  perluH^  take  In  a  movie 
or  play.  Would  we  dare  walk  down  any  street 
of  our  natl<m's  capital  without  protection? 

How  about  Mr.  Kataenbacb  furnishing  me 
and  mine  the  same  protection  that  he  does 
Mr.  Meredith? 

CX.B. 

ViOLBMT   Act 

Just  aa  a  casual  observer.  Mr.  Meredith  geU 
shot,  Mr.  Lyndon  Johnson  says  "a  most  vio- 
lent act"  and  Instructs  the  agendee  at  his 
command:  "Act  quickly." 

rour  Negroes  Jumped,  robbed  and  mur- 
dered a  former  U.S.  Marine  right  here  under 
his  noes,  and  what  did  Mr.  Johnson  have  to 
say  at  that  time  about  violent  vicious  acts? 

Waltsb  Mttufht. 

Bquai.  Rioct 
Tha  clvU  rlghU  workers  demand  govern- 
ment proteoUon  at  aU  Umes.  day  and  night. 
in  their  activities.  Therefore,  I  demand  the 
equal  right  for  government  protection  every 
time  I  may  go  out  alone  on  the  streets  of 
Washington  after  dark. 

MJl. 


EOWNTOWN  AIRPORTS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's Baltimore  Sun  carries  an  editorial 
regarding  the  d^Iorable  situation  cre- 
ated by  the  Federal  ATlaUon  Agency's 
decision  to  permit  Jets  to  land  at  Wash- 
ington National  Airport. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  is  not  alone  In 
speaking  out  about  this  policy  blunder. 
Already,  each  of  Washington's  three 
dally  papers  has  seriously  questioned 
the  advisability  of  overcrowding  the  ex- 
isting facUiUes  at  National. 

It  is  now  abundantly  clear  that  a  gap- 
ing loophole  existed  in  the  FAA's  order 
permitting  two-  and  three-engine  Jets 
to  use  Washington's  downtown  airport. 
If  the  Agency  falls  to  correct  this  over- 
sight immediately.  It  wlU  be  doing  the 
public  a  graye  dlaserriee. 

I  believe  the  Sun  Is  correct  in  pointing 
out  that  downtown  airports  are  not  suit- 
able to  the  Jet  age.    I  hope  the  PAA  wiU 


rationally  reevaluate  Its  present  policy 
In  light  of  Its  experiences  since  April  24. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  in  the  Rxcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

DowktoWn  AnuvBTs 

To  no  one's  surprise,  the  number  of  Jet 
fllghU  Into  and  out  of  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  has  been  rising  steadily  since 
It  was  opened  to  Jets  in  AprU.  Airlines  have 
found  a  loophole  In  the  agreement  that  was 
supposed  to  limit  Jet  service  to  relatively 
short  hops,  and  they  are  exploiting  It.  Traf- 
fic—auto  and  airplane— Jams  up  on  the 
ground.  TnMc  stacks  xip  in  the  air.  AU 
this  In  the  very  heart  of  a  metropolitan  area, 
practically  dovmtown.  It  Is  not  a  safe  situ- 
ation. It  may  not  even  be  good  business, 
considering  the  coet  to  airlines  of  the  delays 
brought  about  by  the  crowding,  but  airlines 
must  compete,  and  if  one  line  advertises 
flights  to  National  ("ten  minutes  from  down- 
town hotels"),  others  must,  too.  So  Dulles 
International  remains  lonely  in  Its  splendor. 

TbU  Is  the  Jet  age.  It  was  never  realistic 
to  believe  that  only  a  few  Jets  would  use 
NaUonal.  With  Dullea  and  Friendship 
bracketing  Washington,  and  uncrowded,  and 
away  from  the  heavy  concentration  of  busi- 
ness, residential  and  cultural  actlviUes  that 
sxnrotmd  National,  it  U  hard  to  see  the  rea- 
soning behind  a  policy  that  funnels  traffic 
into  the  downtown  Washington  area.  The 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  more  that  the  alr- 
port-to-town  trip  takes  from  Dulles  and 
Friendship  are  nothing  in  the  Jet  age.  Down- 
town airports  are  an  anachronism. 


"EVOLVINa  CHANGES  IN  OUR  FI- 
NANCIAL STRUCTDRE"— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  SPARKMAN 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  In 
recent  months  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion of  increased  demands  for  credit 
by  various  groups  of  borrowers  and  of 
growing  competition  for  funds  by  various 
t3rpes  of  financial  Intermediaries  endeav- 
oring to  supply  these  demands.  One  re- 
sult of  these  pressures  has  been  a  maziced 
rise  in  Interest  rates  In  all  sectors  of 
money  and  credit  markets.  Another  re- 
sult has  been  a  considerable  shifting  of 
funds  among  flnuicial  institutions. 

Striking  examples  of  these  competitive 
forces  are  the  higher  Interest  rates  being 
offered  by  commercial  banks  on  time  de- 
posits, particularly  certificates  of  de- 
posit, in  order  to  attract  funds  to  meet 
loan  demands,  pnd  the  accompanying  re- 
duced flow  of  funds  to  savings  and  loan 
associations.  Related  consequences  are 
Increased  borrowing  by  Oovemment  and 
by  business  and  a  squeeze  on  funds  avail- 
able for  home  mortgage  loans. 

On  June  15,  Senator  SPARxauM,  chair- 
man of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  pre- 
sented a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  these  developments, 
together  with  a  statement  of  some  of  the 
problems  they  raise  for  public  and  pri- 
vate policies  at  this  time  and  for  the  near 
future.  He  did  not  attempt  at  this  time 
to  offer  final  solutions  to  these  complex 
problems,  but  raised  questions  for  con- 
sideration by  anyone  seeking  solutions. 

I  think  Senator  Spamucam 's  comments 
are  most  timely  and  make  a  useful  con- 
tribution to  the  present  discussion  of 
these  problems  by  the  financial  commu- 


nity, and  their  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcosd 
as  follows: 

BvoLvnrc  Changes  in  Oua  Finamciai, 
Stbuctum 
(Address  by  Senator  John  SPAaKicAit,  chair- 
man. Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
at  the  30th  annxial  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  Stonier  Graduate  School  of 
Banking,  sponsored  by  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association,  Rutgers — the  State  Uni- 
versity. New  Brunswick,  NJ.,  Wednesday 
evening,  June  15, 1966) 

In  speaking  to  a  group  of  student  practi- 
tioners in  the  field  of  banking,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  explore  some  of  the  problems  that 
appear  to  be  arising  with  respect  to  the 
structure  and  practices  of  our  financial  in- 
stitutions. Some  of  these  problems  are  cur- 
rently challenging  and  In  fact  are  now  the 
subject  of  considerable  controversy.  Some 
may  be  portentous  of  troubles  lurUng  ahead. 

LegUlaUve  bodies  are  being  called  upon 
by  Interested  parties  "to  pass  a  law"  to  cor- 
rect particular  troubles.  Oovemmental 
regulatory  agencies  are  being  requested  to 
prohibit  or  control  practices  considered  tm- 
dealrable  or  dangerous.  Organisations  of  in- 
terested groups  are  seeking  measures  to  pro- 
tect their  particular  Interests.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  appeals  to  avoid  imposing  re- 
straints on  exercise  of  free  competition. 
Longer-term  problems  of  a  structural  na- 
ture are  tied  In  with  the  broader  and  more 
immediate  tasks  of  containing  Inflation  and 
of  maintaining  equilibrium  in  our  balance 
of  International  payments. 

These  vartoxu  problems  are  cloeely  inter- 
related. They  may  be  classified  into  four 
categories,  which  I  shaU  call  the  four  "I's." 
These  are:  (1)  InfiaUon  control;  (2)  interest 
ratee — their  level  and  structure:  (3)  the  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments;  and  (4) 
institutional  changes  that  seem  to  be  occur- 
ring in  structure  and  practice. 

Today,  I  do  not  Intend  to  propoee  solu- 
tions to  these  vast  and  intricate  problems. 
Instead,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  describing 
the  nature  of  these  problems  briefly  and 
then  present  some  questions  that  must  be 
considered  befwe  trying  to  solve  them.  Ify 
remarks  will  be  focused  on  questions  con- 
cerned with  structural  and  competitive  re- 
lationships among  the  various  types  of  finan- 
cial Instrumenta  and  institutions,  especially 
those  of  particular  concern  to  banks. 

XNTLAnOMABT   TOMCMM 

Inflationary  pressures  and  attempts  to 
contain  them  present  a  number  of  major 
problems  which  have  recently  Influenced  de- 
velopments, actions,  and  policies  In  the  area 
of  banking  and  finance.  Inflation  occurs  or 
threatens  to  occur  when  expansion  in  the 
availabUlty  and  use  of  money  exceeds  the 
potential  for  expansion  In  the  volume  of 
goods  and  services  available  for  purchase. 

Infiation  is  essentially  a  monetary  and 
credit  phenomenon.  Infiation  results  when 
credit  expansion  exceeds  the  volume  of  sav- 
ings avaUable  for  lending  and  when,  in  re- 
sponse to  vigorous  credit  demands,  the  bank- 
ing system  creates  more  money  than  the 
pubUe  U  wUllng  to  hold  in  cash  forms. 
Avoidance  of  Inflationary  pressures  requires 
limitation  on  the  creation  of  money  by  the 
banking  system.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  effective  fiscal  restrainU  but  is  likely 
also  to  Involve  restriction  on  expansion  of 
bank  credit  In  the  aggregate. 

Without  attempting  to  give  a  detailed  anal- 
ysls  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  cur- 
rent lnfiatl<»iary  forces,  it  can  be  said  that 
present  economic  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try, and  In  most  other  economically  devel- 
oped countries,  are  conducive  to  inflation. 
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by  govem- 
i^mers  are  close. 
Ities  and  show 


Demands  for  goods  and 
ments,  businesses,  and  co: 
to  available  productive  ca] 
distinct  ezpansioiuu7  tendeiicles. 

Credit  extended  by  banks  |i^d  also  by  next- 
bank  institutions  haa  been!  upandlng  at  a 
relatively  rapid  rate.  In  tfap  U.8.  banking 
lystem.  loans  have  Increased  by  12  per  cent 
or  more  in  each  of  the  past  four  yeara 
Total  loans  and  Inveetmenmi  of  banks  have 
Increased  by  close  to  10  per  Mnt  a  year.  The 
active  money  supply,  narrowly  defined  to 
include  only  demand  depoalbi  and  currency, 
hag  shown  an  anntial  rate  cM  growth  of  4  to 
i  per  cent,  while  time  depoain  at  oommerdal 
banks  have  Increased  by  an  leverage  of  dose 
to  15  per  cent. 

Ttiese  are  unusually  larg^  llncreasee  to  be 
(uatalned  for  so  extended  H  period.  Tliey 
compare  vrith  an  average  gtiMth  of  about  7 
per  cent  a  year  In  the  value  of  total  output 
of  all  goods  and  services,  Incltiding  the  effect 
of  rising  prices.  At  oonsunt  i^ces  the 
kverage  annual  rate  of  IncreM*  in  OJf  J>.  haa 
been  about  5  per  cent. 

As  a  result  of  this  exceptional  expansion  In 
eredlt  tmd  In  output,  the  MX)nomy  is  now 
operating  at  close  to  capficity,  with  un- 
employment at  the  lowest  level  in  over  a 
decade.  Resources  needed  for  the  conflict  In 
Vietnam,  together  with  Intteases  in  other 
(3overnment  expenditures  and  expansion  In 
private  expenditures  for  cfhenmptlon  and 
(or  capital  Investment,  arel  exerting  severe 
itralns  oo  our  resources,  jvmy  further  ac- 
ederatlon  in  the  rate  of  bank  i  or  edit  expansion 
St  this  time  would  almost  certainly  have  the 
effect  of  pushing  up  i»'ices  at  a  faster  pace 
than  heretofore  or  of  causiag  funds  to  fiow 
oat  of  the  country.  T 

These  are  fortunately  problems  of  pros- 
perity and  growth  rather  than  problems  of 


It  is  necessary, 
anslon  of  total 

ts  of  capacity 
It  expansion 
and  not  repre- 
le  hanking  sys- 

needa  of  the 


"tlghtne 


of 


eontractlon  and  stagnation, 
nevertheless,  that  further 
tfonands  be  kept  within  the 
to  produce,  and  that  further 
be  limited  to  availatde  av 
sent  creation  of  money  by 
tern  in  excess  of  current 
pablic. 

The  existing  so-called 
money,"  It  should  be  clear,  oBnnot  be  attrib- 
uted to  any  reduction  in  Um  availability  of 
eredlt  or  even  to  a  Blowing  d^Wn  in  growth  of 
eredlt.  Rather,  It  reflects  itigorous  expan- 
don  In  demands  for  credit!  relative  to  the 
volume  of  savings  availablej  tor  lending.  It 
Is  necessary  to  reoognlae  that  restraint  on 
expansion  of  credit  shoiiM  nbt  Involve  credit 
eontractlon;  it  should  mean  merely  avoid- 
ance of  excessive  or  unsustailnable  expansion. 
It  the  bonking  system  shoultL  endeavor,  with 
the  aid  of  the  monetary  autnoritlee,  to  create 
enough  additional  money  H  meet  all  the 
current  heavy  demands  for  kiredlt,  Increases 
in  spending  would  exceed  i  the  volume  of 
looda  and  services  that  coultf  be  supplied  at 
the  preeent  time.  Prices  iriould  be  bid  up 
uid  additional  infiation  wo^id  ensue.  This 
would  provoke  more  credit 
flationary  spiral  could  develi 
tmtu  it  eventually  ouUninai 
teble  collapse.  That  coi 
*«nt  to  avoid. 

n«TBaaaT  wa 
A«  a  consequence  of  the  [vtlgorous  expan- 
don  that  has  taken  place  Ini  credit  demands 
reUttve  to  the  availability  df,  savings,  Inter- 
wt  rates  on  borrowed  money  t^ave  risen.  Un- 
w  the  circumstances  that  tiave  been  pre- 
'•lllng.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
Pfwent  a  rise  in  interest  raWs.  Attempting 
w  hold  down  interest  rates  » }  creattng  addl- 
Oonal  credit  through  monetii^  policy  would 
ron  the  risk  of  stlmxilaUng  dccessive  buying 
"  goods  and  servloM  reUtl^f  to  productive 
2»clty.  ThU  would  reauli ;;m  inflattonary 
Pnce  increases  and  in  tun    would  further 


ids;  an  In- 

and  continue 

in  an  inevl- 

atlon  we  all 


increase  credit  demands  and 
■OKs  for  still  higher  interest 


^▼eiy.  to  permit  Interest  rat  i  s  to  rtae  In  re- 


augment  prea- 
^tas.    Altema- 


■ponse  to  demand  preararea  has  the  effect  of 
discouraging  borrowing  and  encouraging  sav- 
ing, thereby  moderating  infilatlonary  forces. 

INTOUrATIONAL    MUJMCK    OP   PATlCZirTS 

For  many  years  the  United  States  has 
shown  large  deficits  in  its  balance  of  Inter- 
national payments.  These  deficits  have  been 
attributed  In  part  to  our  govenmiental  ex- 
penditures abroad  for  military  purposes  and 
for  economic  aid  to  iinderdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

Basically,  however,  they  are  due,  to  a 
large  extent,  to  differences  In  price  and  coet 
structiu^s  and  In  Interest  rate  levels  in  this 
country  relative  to  those  In  other  countries 
with  developed  economies  and  credit  mar- 
kets. These  differentials  have  been  con- 
ducive to  private  lending  and  spending 
abroad,  as  well  as  a  limitation  on  possible 
exports.  The  payments  deficits  have  re- 
sulted in  reductions  In  our  gold  stock  and 
In  basic  bank  reserves,  together  with  in- 
creases In  foreign  claims  on  dollars,  which 
pose  a  further  threat  to  our  monetary 
reserves. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  keep  restraints  on  domestic 
credit  expansion  and  to  permit  fiexlble  ad- 
justments In  Interest  rates  in  response  to 
competitive  forces  In  world  markets.  Mone- 
tary policies  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
stimulating  domestic  demands,  or  of  keep- 
ing intereet  rates  down,  would  contribute 
to  further  international  drains  of  funds, 
which.  In  turn,  would  work  against  aooom- 
plishment  of  the  purposes  Intended. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  economic  expan- 
sion abroad,  of  strong  demands  for  capital 
abroad,  of  growing  confidence  by  Investors 
in  other  countries,  and  of  cost  and  price 
differentials  and  other  competitive  factors, 
not  to  mention  our  own  governmental  com- 
mitments abroad,  the  prcMures  on  our  bal- 
ance of  paymenta  seem  likely  to  continue 
In  the  year  ahead.  Adjustments  in  these 
areas  can  be  effectuated  only  at  a  slow  pace, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  find  satisfactory  short 
cuts.  In  the  meantime,  the  tlireat  of  inter- 
national drains  makes  it  necessary  that  In- 
terest rates  be  free  to  adjust  flexibly  to  com- 
petitive forces  in  world  money  markets  and 
prevents  the  adoption  of  policies  designed  to 
keep  our  Interest  rates  from  rising  in  re- 
sponse to  pressures  in  world  money  and 
capital  markets. 

IKBTITUTIOMAL  AojUSTICXirTa 

The  contemporary  economic  forces  and 
developments  Just  described,  together  with 
a  number  of  other  factors,  both  new  and 
long-continuing,  have  brought  about,  or  are 
In  the  process  of  bringing  about,  a  number 
of  slgniflcant  adjustments  in  the  structure 
and  practices  of  our  financial  institutions. 
Many  of  these  adjustments  directly  concern 
you  as  practicing  bankers  and  as  students  of 
banking  practices.  They  are  also  of  great 
concern  to  the  legislative  branch  of  govern- 
ment and  to  regulatory  agencies,  which  are 
constantly  being  caUed  upon  to  adopt  leg- 
islative or  regulatory  measures  to  correct  ap- 
parent ills.  Moreover,  they  are  having  a 
strong  Impact  on  competitive  relationships 
anu>ng  banks  and  between  banks  and  other 
financial  Institutions. 

One  of  the  most  important  consequences 
of  the  expanded  credit  demands  has  been  an 
Increase  In  competition  for  savings  among 
financial  institutions.  On  the  l>asts  of  leg- 
islation adopted  In  the  early  1980's,  banks 
have  been  prohibited  from  paying  any  inter- 
est on  demand  deposits  and  have  been 
subject  to  limitations  on  the  maximum  rate 
of  interest  they  could  pay  on  time  deposits. 

These  restrictions  were  designed,  at  least 
in  part,  to  discourage  practices  that  were 
followed  in  competing  for  deposits  during 
the  1930^  and  that  led  to  the  making  of  loans 
and  Investments  which  proved  to  be  im- 
sound.  Restrictions  on  mayimiitTi  interest 
rates  payable  on  time  deposits  were  sought 


by  ths  banks  themselves  as  a  protaetioia 
against  undesirable  competitive  practices. 

The  restraints  were  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance for  about  two  decades  when  funds 
were  relatively  plentiful  and  Interest  rates 
low.  The  ceilings  Imposed  began,  however, 
to  have  some  effect  in  the  mtd-SO's  as  Interest 
rates  rose  under  the  pressures  ot  expanding 
credit  demands. 

In  the  meantime,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions showed  remarkable  growth  In  number 
aitd  in  volume  of  funds  entrusted  to  them. 
With  the  rapid  postwar  expansion  in  demand 
for  homes,  these  associations  provided  a  use- 
ful and  effective  channel  for  moblllalng  sav- 
ings to  finance  home  mortgages.  Although 
commercial  banks  also  substantially  in- 
creased their  mortgage  loans,  the  ratca  of 
growth  in  their  time  deposits  and  in  their 
real  estate  loans  were  much  less  than  growth 
ratee  for  savings  and  loan  associations. 

From  1946  to  1961.  accounts  at  savings 
associations  increased  by  over  $60  billion  to 
10  times  their  level  at  the  beginning  of  that 
period,  while  time  and  savings  deposits  at 
commercial  banks  Increased  by  about  $46 
Ulllon  to  little  more  than  twice  their  earlier 
level.  The  more  rapid  growth  at  savings 
associations  was  due,  In  part,  to  the  fact  that 
they  paid  higher  rates  of  return  on  savings 
than  the  banks  paid  and,  in  part,  to  the  em- 
phasis the  savings  associations  placed  on 
attracting  savings  in  their  advertising. 

As  credit  demands  Increased  and  Interest 
rates  rose,  the  rates  paid  by  banks  on  time 
deposits  began  to  bump  against  the  ceilings 
fixed  by  regulation.  Banning  in  1967,  these 
ceilings  were  raised  from  time  to  time,  but 
It  was  not  until  the  19e0's  that  they  became 
competitive  vrith  other  ratee  on  savings. 
Since  1961,  time  and  savings  deposits  at 
banks  have  Increased  by  $W  billion — about 
7S  percent — ^whlle  savings  association  shares 
Increased  by  $40  billion,  or  leaa  than  60  per- 
cent. In  December  1968,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve lifted  the  ceilings  to  a  maximum  of 
6^  percent  on  time  deposits.  Recently,  rates 
being  paid  by  some  banks  are  Vkld  to  be 
drawing  funds  from  savings  associations  to 
the  banks. 

In  any  event,  the  total  outstanding  voltnne 
of  share  accounts  in  the  savings  aasoclationa 
has  shown  a  much  reduced  rate  of  inerecMe. 
In  April,  this  total  declined  as  crediting  of 
dividends  was  followed  by  withdrawals  in 
excess  of  additions  to  share  accounts.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  among  the  savings  asso- 
ciations faced  with  the  possibility  of  further 
large  withdrawals  in  July  when  additional 
large  dividend  credits  are  due.  As  a  con- 
sequence, many  associations  are  sharply 
curtailing  their  commitments  for  new  loaxu. 

In  the  meantime,  at  commercial  banks, 
notwithstanding  increases  in  ratee  being  paid 
on  time  accounts  and  new  types  of  accounts 
being  offered  to  attract  savings,  the  growth 
in  total  time  and  savings  accounts  has  been 
slower  this  year  than  in  the  same  period 
last  year.  The  large  negotiable  time  cer- 
tificates of  deposit,  on  which  particularly 
favorable  terms  as  to  interest  rates  and 
maturities  are  being  offered  by  a  number  of 
large  banks  and  which  have  grown  rapidly 
In  recent  years,  have  shown  a  slower  rate  of 
Increase  In  recent  months  than  they  did 
last  year.  Savings  deposits,  on  which  the 
maximum  rate  payable  has  remained  un- 
changed at  4  per  cent,  have  declined  by 
substantial  amounts  this  year  to  date.  Nota- 
ble Increases,  however,  have  occurred  In  the 
smaller-slced  nonnegotlable  certificates  of 
deposits,  on  which  banks  are  offering  to  pay 
higher  rates  than  previously.  It  ts  this  type 
of  deposit  that  is  apparently  most  Infiuential 
at  present  in  attracting  funds  from  accounts 
at  savings  associations  and  also  from  savings 
accounts  at  banks. 

Direct  flows  of  savings  Into  Investment 
partly  account  for  the  slowing  down  this 
year  in  the  aggregate  volume  of  fiows  through 
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ttM  d«pealt-typ«  mt1ii«b  IxwUtutbms— com- 
mndal  banks,  mntoml  Mnrin^i  banka,  amt 
wYlDRB  — ioclatloM.  TUla  ■ttaatlim  relUctB 
abSttt  In  the  flow  ot  aavlagB  through  dUTv- 
•nt  cbwuMls  without  a  <laeUna  la  afgnsata 
»  aaTlng.  Qnastlon  may  be  lalaed  as  to  what 
extent  theae  ablfta  nOact  Taiylnc  fonaa  ot 
borrowtng  dcmanda,  to  what  extant  ehangea 
in  Institutional  practices,  and  how  much 
they  may  be  due  to  official  pollclea  of  regula- 
tory Bgendaa. 

Available  Information  tndloatea  that  then 
have  been  Increaaes  In  the  flow  of  InTeat- 
ment  funds  Into  securttlea,  particularly  cor- 
porate Issues,  but  also  thz-ezempt  seeurltlea 
and  Issues  of  Federal  Ooventtnent  agendea. 
Mortgagee  on  Industrial  and  commercial 
buildings  have  alao  demanded  niore  financ- 
ing this  year  than  In  most  other  prevtoua 
years,  as  construction  outlays  for  theee  pur- 
poses have  risen  to  record  levels.  Home- 
mortgage  financing  has  shown  no  Increase 
and  may  have  been  smaller  In  volume  than 
In  other  recent   years. 

Qoeatlon  may  be  raised  as  to  what  extent 
this  lag  In  home  financing  Is  due  to  slowing 
down  In  the  demand  for  housing  In  reaction 
to  advanced  prices  and  In  view  of  demo- 
graphic factor*,  and  to  what  extent  It  has  re- 
flected reduction  In  the  avaUablUty  of  mort- 
gage money  and  higher  Interest  rates  on 
mortgagee.  The  volume  of  reeldential  con- 
struction has  declined  moderately  and  may 
be  further  reduced  In  response  to  these  vari- 
ous forces. 

VOUCT  PIOPOOALS 

In  view  of  the  current  course  of  develop- 
ments, what  can  and  should  be  done  to 
assure  results  that  might  be  considered  more 
lieBlrable?  What  should  the  various  finan- 
cial Institutions  do?  What  changes  In  pol- 
idee  of  regulatory  agencies  would  be  desira- 
ble? What  new  leglslaUon.  if  any,  should 
he  oonaidered?  Proposals  for  measures  are 
too  numerous  and  Involvsd  for  ma  to  ap- 
praise here  in  any  detalL  Some  of  them 
are  baaed  «n  oonflicting  aima.  I  shall  at- 
tempt merely  to  set  forth  some  of  the 
queetlons  and  the  considerations  involved 
not  to  propose  answers : 

1.  Perhapa  the  flrat  queation  to  be  oon- 
aidered U  whether  tho-e  U  need  for  any 
apecial  action  at  thU  time.  Should  the 
free  play  of  market  forces  be  permitted  to 
determine  the  course  of  events?  If  so,  are 
there  existing  legislaUve.  or  other  regula- 
tory measures,  which  Interfere  unduly  with 
the  market,  and  hence,  should  be  modified? 
For  example,  ahould  mandatory  Interaat  rate 
ceilings  be  removed  or  relaxed? 

2.  One  ae*  of  propoaala  of  a  general  nature 
is  that  there  ahould  be  more  frequent  inter- 
change of  vlewe  and  oloaer  ooordinatlon  of 
polidse  among  the  varloiw  ai»«~.i^i  agendea 
of  the  Ooveznment.  I  understand  v«wt  to 
a  oonaldarable  extent  thia  is  now  being  done 
Such  eoordUatlon  haa  to  be  largely  informal- 
otherwlae  the  prooeeeea  of  dadaion-maklng 
and  the  allocation  of  reeponalbtlitlaa  K«ff^^,^^ 
unduly  Involved.  Is  specific  laglalatlon  daeir- 
abla  to  require  or  promote  such  ooordinatlon? 

S.  More  speclflaaUy,  it  has  been  suggaated 
that  reatralnta  be  Impoeed  on  the  laauanco 
of  certificatae  of  depoelt  by  banks.  Theee 
propoeala  have  reoenUy  been  given  oonaUl- 
eratloQ  in  a  serlea  of  »«^rlngi  by  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Bapreeentettvea.  Some  of  the  spedflo  nro- 
PoeaU  auggeeted  for  conaldaratlon  are: 

(a)  To  prohibit  the  iaauance  of  negotiable 
oerUficates  of  deposit  by  Insured  banks. 

(b)  TO  fix  by  law  a  m«'r<t»«^^ni  of  A%  per 
cent,  or  perhapa  5  per  cent,  that  may  htiSa. 
hy  any  Insured  bank  on  any  time  or  savings 
depoelte.  except  with  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(c)  To  require  that  any  negotUble  cer- 
ttflcatee  Issued  have  denominattons  above 
aomo  fixed  minimum  amount,  such  as 
tlOO.OOO. 
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(d)  To  requlro  that  Interest  rates  paid  on 
CJ>.*s  below  acma  fixed  wi»»«t»mm  ■♦■■  ^^ 
lower  than  rataa  payiJtte  on  larger  CD.'s. 
One  mavlmnm  suggeated  U  910,000.  on  the 
ground  that  such  an  amount  Is  covered  by 
Oepoalt  Insurance.  Other  Umlte  suggested 
are  as  high  as  tlOO,000. 

(e)  To  eatabllsh  maximum  rates  payable 
on  the  basis  of  maturity  of  the  certificates, 
with  higher  rates  permitted  only  on  cer- 
tificates of  longer  maturity. 

We  may  need  to  consider  not  only  the  pos- 
sible effectivenees  of  and  potential  dangers 
In  such  measuree,  but  also  the  need  for  spe- 
cific legislation  to  authorize  their  adoption. 
Some  of  them  may  be  adopted  by  regulation 
under  existing  authority. 

4.  Another  suggestion  is  that  higher  re- 
serve requirements  be  Imposed  on  some  tyi>es 
of  time  deposits  than  on  others.  For  exam- 
ple. It  is  suggested  that  deposits  with  short 
maturities  and  of  large  size  should  have 
higher  reserve  requirements  because  they  are 
more  closely  similar  to  demand  deposits  held 
for  liquidity  purposes  than  to  savlzigs.  m 
contrast,  smaller  savings  accounts,  or  espe- 
cially accounts  or  certificates  payable  only 
after  some  extended  time  Interval,  such  as  a 
year,  would  have  lower  reserve  requirements. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  some  measuree 
along  these  lines  may  be  adopted  without 
new  legislation. 

6.  The  large,  short-term  deposits  might 
again  be  made  subject  to  lower  maTimnTri 
ceilings  as  to  Interest  ratee  payable  on  them, 
which  was  the  case  In  earlier  regulations. 

6.  To  enable  savln^i  aaaodatlona  to  com- 
pste  more  effectively  against  banka.  the  Home 
IxMui  Bank  Board  has  already  taken  acUons 
to  modify  some  of  the  reatrictlona  that  had 
previously  been  Imposed  on  these  assoda- 
Uons.  These  modificatlona  would  permit  as- 
sociations to  pay  dividends  of  as  much  as 
4%  per  cent,  and  In  some  cases  5  per  cent 
on  certificates  of  deposit  of  over  91.000  re- 
tained for  a  mlnlmiun  of  six  months.  Relax- 
ations have  been  made  also  in  borrowing  and 
In  liquidity  requiremento  and  in  require- 
ments for  Insurance  reserves.  If  regulatlims 
with  respect  to  bank  deposito  are  tightened 
or  further  relaxed,  should  regulations  with 
respect  to  savings  associations  be  changed 
accordingly? 

7.  The  most  far-reaching  suggeetion  for 
dealing  with  competitive  relationahlpe  ^m^^rig 
various  types  of  financial  institutions  has 
been  advanced  by  Oovemor  Robertson,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Beaarve  Board.  He 
Buggeete  that  aU  forma  of  depoalt-type  inatt- 
tuttons  be  sobjeek  to  similar  laws  and  regu- 
latlona  that  would  permit  them  all  to  engage 
In  similar  typae  of  buttneea.  Provlaioaa 
would  be  alike  or  eloeely  almllar  with  respect 
to  such  matters  ss  reserve  requlrerasnte  on 
deposlta,  borrowing  prtvllegas  at  the  Reeerve 
banka,  typee  of  assete  that  may  be  held.  In- 
tend rates  payable  on  deposlta.  eapttal  r»- 
qulreinents,  and  supervisory  standards. 

Oovemor  Robertson  recogniass  that 
ehangee  of  such  a  nature  could  not  be 
adapted  quickly  or  perhapa  not  all  at  one 
time.  They  would,  therefore,  not  be  appro- 
prUte  for  dealing  with  aoma  of  the  man  Im- 
mediate problems.  Their  eventual  adoption, 
however,  might  help  to  forestall  the  smer- 
genoe  of  slmUar  eompettUTS  problems  in  the 
future.  This  proposal,  moreover,  leavee  for 
dedston  the  more  dUBcult  queetlons  as  to 
what  partleular  staudards  and  requlremente 
should  be  estebUshed  for  the  entire  group  of 
flnaaclal  inatttutt-  -  - 


COIfCI.'DBSIVQ  atrxSTTOmi 

Theee  various  pnqtosals  raise  a  number  of 
questions  relating  to  practices  and  prlndplee 
of  flnanoe  and  flanrlal  r^vlation.  They 
concern  the  function  of  money  and  the  dis- 
tinctions between  money  and  othar  types 
of  asset  holdings  of  varying  degrees  of 
liquidity.  They  concern  particularly  appro- 
priate Ilmlta  upon  the  operations  of  >»«tiVT 
and  other  types  of  financial  institutions.    Tb 


what  extent*  should  their  operations  be  re- 
stricted by  laws  and  regulaUona.  and  how 
much  ahould  they  be  left  to  the  forces  of 
compeUUon  In  the  market  place?  There  an 
also  questions  of  fairness  axM  equity  and  of 
risks  of  abuse,  of  power,  and  prlvUege 

We  must  also  consider  the  risk  that  meas- 
ures adopted  to  aooompllah  aome  parttcular 
purpose  will  unduly  hamper  desirable  poU- 
dee  and  operaUona  of  financial  insUtutiont 
Fot  example,  sudden  massive  shifts  of  fund* 
from  one  type  of  institution  to  other  fcmu 
of  investment,  as  may  now  be  threateninc 
could  necessltete  undesirable  llqiadation  at 
asaeu  or  emergency  reacue  operatloDa  from 
official  bodies.  Such  aids  zblght  mlliuts 
against  effective  restraints  on  inflaUonary 
credit  expansion  or  against  endeavors  to  re- 
duce the  balance  of  paymente  defldt. 

What  leaaons  can  be  learned  from  this 
experience?  Doee  it  indicate  the  need  lor 
more  controls  or  does  it  illustxate  the  dangers 
of  imposing  unduly  detailed  reetricUons? 
More  ^MCificaUy,  are  current  developmenu 
evidence  of  the  dangers  that  may  be  en- 
countered  when  financial  Institutions  acquire 
long-term  inveetmente,  while  «t-iiTnlni 
Uquld  liabilities.  Is  there  need  for  morepn. 
else  distinctions  between  demand  deposlti 
and  time  deposits  or  for  more  restrlcUve  re- 
qulremente as  to  assete  hdd  back  of  such 
liablUtlee? 

Should  Investors  always  expect  to  obtain 
liquidity  on  demand  or  ahould  they  bear 
more  of  the  risks  of  economic  change?  Can 
financial  institutions  or  the  Oovemment  be 
expected  to  assure  that  any  assete  can  sl- 
ways  be  converted  into  caah,  regardless  of 
the  possible  Inflationary  consequences? 

Perhaps  we  need  to  give  more  thought  to 
one  of  the  questions  raised  by  Oovemor 
Robertson  in  opposing  action  by  the  Federal 
Reeerve  Board  in  1956  to  raise  permiwibls 
maximum  rates  on  time  deposlte  payable  in 
less  than  three  months.  He  aaked  whether 
(Instead  of  being  hdd  in  depodte  that  in 
effect  are  payable  on  demand  at  face  vahae) : 
"Liquid  funds  of  this  natiure  should  bs 
Invested  in  open  market  paper,  so  that  hold- 
ers would  have  to  bear  the  burden  and  risks 
of  fluctuating  rates  and  not  shift  that  rlik 
to  the  hanking  systoo." 

In  other  words,  does  the  pdley  of  assuring 
Uquldity  to  any  type  of  asset  endanger  rather 
than  bolster  the  stability  of  our  financial 
and  economic  system? 
■  Another  problem  brought  to  the  fore  by 
this  experience  U  that  of  competition  be- 
tween two  or  more  typea  of  regulated  fi- 
nancial institutions.  On  this  question,  I 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  speech: 

"From  the  beginning  of  this  country,  tbs 
government  has  found  It  neceesary  to  regu- 
late banking,  and  all  other  wnat»rt«i  indus- 
tries onoe  they  have  achieved  major  propor- 
tiona.  Such  regulation  te  necessary  partly 
bscanse  of  the  affecta  on  those  whoee  money 
is  directly  affected— the  depodtors  hi  bsnks, 
the  shareholders  in  savings  and  loan  ssk>- 
elatlons  and  credit  unions,  the  policyholders 
In  Insurance  companlee  or  the  mveators  in 
the  securities  bualneea.  Even  more  impor- 
tant to  the  government  as  a  whole,  however, 
is  the  effect  which  unregulated  competition. 
Irresponsible  or  imprc^ier  personal  conduct. 
or  other  unreasonable  or  unwise  activity  in 
these  Important  flelds,  can  have  upon  the 
entire  economy. 

"because  of  these  considerations,  govern- 
ment regulations,  state  or  Federal,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  restrict  entry  into. 
and  restrict  the  operatlona  of,  banking  and 
other  flnandal  buslnessee.  .  .  .  w^^Mig  and 
the  competing  Institutions  have  developed 
out  of  very  different  drcumstanoes  and  back- 
grounda  and  It  la  therefore  not  surprising 
that  the  regiilatlona  differ  considerably.  It 
la  also  not  surprising  that  the  flelds  of 
activity  of  banka  and  the  competing  fln*"'^*' 
Institutions  are  not  dsariy  defined  at  any  one 
time  and  may  chanca  oonalderahly  as  years 
go  by  and  circumstances  change. 
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"However  difficult  thougfal  it  may  be  to 
define  the  area  of  operation  i  lof  each  of  theee 
institutions,  since  ntoet  of  them  exist  and 
operate  only  by  virtue  of  a|  apedfic  govern- 
mental license  and  subject  t^  extensive  gov- 
ernmental regulation  and  oc  rttrol,  it  Is  almost 
impossible  for  those  of  us  w!  i^  are  legislators, 
or  those  of  us  In  the  execttfve  branch  who 
regulate  theee  institutions,  to  avoid  making 
decisions  which  neoeesarilv  affect  theee 
tensltlve  areas  of  competition.  I  can  assure 
you  that  we  find  these  among  ovu-  most  diffi- 
cult decisions.  We  must  tisteln  suffldently 
firm  control  to  make  sure  tliat  our  financial 
Institutions  are  sound  and!  strong  and  will 
support  the  elemente  of  febe  economy  to 
which  they  are  devoted.  Alt  the  same  time, 
we  also  recognize  that  conbetltlon  between 
various  forms  of  financial  Institutions  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  waff  of  promoting 
(ffldency  and  progress." 
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y.  Indeed  the 
!n  Asia  in  the 
tU  the  United 

lenge  of  China. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  CHINA 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  lltfassachusetts. 
Ur.  President,  this  momitig  our  distin- 
guished majority  lesuler  gave  an  excel- 
lent commencement  address  at  Yeshiva 
University  In  New  York  City.  Senator 
UsNsniLD's  speech  was  not  only  clear 
and  compelling  in  its  loM:.  but  being  a 
q)eech  delivered  by  a  nwn  held  by  his 
Nation  in  the  highest  regird.  we  can  be 
assured  that  this  messt^e  will  receive 
full  consideration  amonrour  country's 
decisionmakers.  The  essdtice  of  tlie  Sen 
Btor's  statement  was  thj^;  the  i>roblem 
we  face  in  Vietnam 
problems  that  we  may  f  i 
future,  cannot  be  solved 
States  faces  up  to  the 

Senator  MANsnn.o  st 

What  is  needed  most  at  I  this  time  ...  Is 
to  Initiative  for  a  direct  <cntact  with  the 
Peking  Government  and  our  own  Oovem- 
ment on  the  problem  of  pMce  In  Viet  Nam 
and  southeast  Asia.  This  prf>blem  is  of  such 
transcendant  importance  .j  ^  .  that  It  Is  a 
fit  question  for  face  to  faaa  dlscuaaloB  be- 
tween China  and  the  UnltBd  Stetea  at  the 
highest  practicable  level.       | 

What  has  been  callea  for  today  by 
the  majority  leader  is  tai  simple  act  of 
eommunlcation  between  the  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world  axM  the  dominant 
force  In  Asia.  The  exlsunoe  and  pres- 
sures of  China  imder  Its  current  form 
of  government  has  beenltesponslble  for 
the  turmoil  that  the  woHd  has  experi- 
enced in  Asia  since  1949^  In  that  short 
period  of  time  there  hav9  been  four  ma- 
jor confrontations  that  have  brought  us 
to  Asia— two  of  those  mstances  being 
full-scale  wars.  It  shoul^  now  be  clear 
to  us  that  if  there  is  anv;  way  that  will 
assure  that  the  future  d<  4fl  not  hold  out 
only  more  of  the  same,  w  !Jmust  find  that 
way  and  act.  I  believe,  an  full  accord 
with  the  majority  leadei  J  that  the  first 
>tep  that  we  can  take  «ward  security 
and  peace  in  Asia  is  comiiWlcation  with 
China — not  for  the  sake  of  appeasemoit 
or  concession,  but  for  the  puriKMe  of 
n»aking  clear  our  intentions.  Any  fur- 
ther mlUtary  acUon  in  A  ia.  or  any  mili- 
tary action  in  the  world.  Iiat  result  from 
Ignorance  or  lack  of  lnt<  hiaUonal  com- 
Uiunication  can  no  longit  be  condoned. 
The  luxury  of  spit^ul  itlenoe  between 
nauons  must  be  abandoned  in  the  nu- 
clear age. 

1,3"^  **'•  PwBldent,  it  lUmy  strong  be- 
Uef  that  comiminlcatlon  lith  China  will 


be  more  Important  in  the  future  as  we 
aeek  to  find  the  positive  way  to  economic 
development  and  stable  societies  in  Asia. 
When  whole  societies  are  struggling  Just 
to  eat,  peace  is  in  danger.  We  have  seoi 
the  upheavals,  the  demagogs  that  rise, 
the  existence  of  month-long  govern- 
ments, and  the  destruction  of  people  and 
places  in  the  name  of  fleeting  causes  In 
the  underdevel(q;>ed  nations.  We  know 
of  these  things,  because  we  have  been 
drawn  into  many  of  them — we  are  expe- 
riencing that  turmoil  in  the  streets  of 
Saigon  this  afternoon.  If  we  are  to  ac- 
complish the  goals  of  the  majority  leader 
as  set  out  In  his  speech  today — to  curb  an 
expansion  of  war  in  Asia,  to  Insure  free 
choice  and  territorial  integrity — greater 
consideration  must  be  given  by  our  Na- 
tion to  assist  in  the  development  of  viable 
societies  in  that  part  of  the  underdevel- 
oped world.  The  growing  economy  and 
the  stable  society  is  as  free  from  trans- 
gressions from  the  outside — ^perhaps  even 
safer  and  more  secure — than  the  under- 
devel(q>ed  nation  ringed  with  the  arma- 
ments of  war. 

To  me  the  threat  that  China  holds  to 
Asia  is  not  so  much  the  traditional  mili- 
tary threat  of  massive  arm  movements 
or  bombardment,  as  it  is  the  threat  that 
China,  isolated  by  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  will  continue  to  be  a  disruptive 
influence  in  the  economic  and  political 
devel(q}ment  of  her  neighbors  through 
political  insurgency. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  whether 
we  are  spurred  on  to  develop  more  nor- 
mal relati(His  with  one-quarter  of  the 
eturth's  population  by  the  presence  of  a 
conflict  in  Vietnam,  or  whether  we  are 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  begin  the  work 
of  cloidng  the  development  gap  between 
societies,  may  not  be  important  in  the 
short  run — especially  as  it  contributes  to 
a  more  flexible  U.S.  policy.  But  In  the 
long  run  I  would  hope  that  the  relation- 
ship we  seek  with  China  is  one  geared  to 
the  positive  task  of  assisting  our  Asian 
friends  and  allies  to  better  the  lives  of 
their  people. 


HIGH  COX7RT  DECISION  RAISES 
WALL  BETWEEN  CRIME,  PUNISH- 
MENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of 'West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Wheeling  News-Register  of 
June  14, 1966.  carried  a  column  by  Arthur 
Krock  of  the  New  York  Times,  in  which 
Mr.  Krock  commented  on  Monday's  Su- 
preme Court  decision  which  dealt  with 
police  Interrogation  of  persons  suspected 
of  having  committed  a  crime.  The  col- 
umn was  titled  "High  Court  Decision 
Raises  WaU  Between  Crime,  Punish- 
ment." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Rccoto. 

There  being  no  objection  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

High  Coobt  Dbcisidm  Raisxs  Wall  BxTwxxif 

CancK.  PujnaHMXMT 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washxmotoic. — ^A  one-Judge  majority  of  the 

Supreme  Court  Monday  added  enormously  to 

the  dUBciUtiee  the  court  already  has  Imposed 

on  police  queeUonlng  of  persons  taksn  tn 

custody  on  substantial  evidence  of  erlme. 

Moreover,  the  decision  came  tn  a  period  when 


crlmee  of  violence  abound  In  the  TTnlted 
Btetee,  and  distinguished  legal  groups  are 
deeply  engaged  in  studies  of  their  casee.  A 
number  of  law-enforcement  officers  attribute 
one  of  the  foremoet  of  theae  cauaea  to  previ- 
ous court  decisions  which  have  steadily  In- 
creaaed  the  weight  of  constitutional  protec- 
tions of  offenders  over  those  of  their  victims. 

The  sum  of  the  majority  ruling,  written  by 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  was  this:  The  self- 
incrimination  ban  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
applies  not  only  to  interrogation  of  the  crimi- 
nally-accused during  court  proceedings.  It 
also  covers  police  interrogation  of  thoee  taken 
in  custody  unices  there  Is  a  traziseript  which 
completely  eetebliahes  that  the  accused  was 
given  prior  notice  of  his  right  not  to  answer 
questions  and  to  have  counsel  preeent  from 
the  outset  of  the  interrogation. 

A  graphic  illustration  of  how  this  new 
regulation  by  the  Court  aerves  to  set  free 
persons  who  confess  to  particularly  helnoiu 
crlmee,  is  provided  by  the  dlscusdon  in  the 
Warren  opinion  and  tn  Justice  Harlan's  dis- 
sent of  the  case  of  Kmesto  Miranda,  who  was 
convicted  of  kidnaping  and  rape  in  Arizona. 
He  was  taken  in  custody.  Identified  by  the 
complaining  witness,  and  questioned  by  two 
poUce  ofllcers.  Two  hours  later  the  officers 
produced  his  written  confession,  on  which 
waa  superimposed  a  typed  statement  that  the 
confession  was  made  voluntarily,  without 
threate  or  promisee  of  Immunity,  "and  with 
fuU  knowledge  of  my  legal  rlghte,  under- 
standing any  statement  I  may  make  will  be 
used  against  me." 

In  reversing  Miranda's  conviction,  one  of 
several  nullified  by  Monday's  decision.  Chief 
Jiistlce  Warren  found  the  confession  "inad- 
mlssable"  because  "it  la  clear  from  the 
testimony  .  .  .  that  Miranda  was  not  ap- 
prised of  his  rlghte  .  .  .  the  mere  fact  that 
he  signed  a  statement  (which  contained 
the  typed-ln  clause)  does  not  approach  the 
knowing  and  Intdllgent  waiver  required  in 
relinquish  constitutional  rlghte." 

:  t  his  dissent.  Joined  by  Justices  Stewart 
and  White,  Justice  Harlan  supplemented  de- 
tails which  led  him  to  exprees  "astontsh- 
ment  that  the  Constitution  can  be  read"  to 
support  "the  Court's  new  rules"  on  custodial 
police  interrogation.  He  noted  that,  "Ac- 
cording to  the  doctor  who  eventually  ex- 
amined him  .  .  .  Miranda  was  alert  and 
oriented  as  to  tims,  place  and  person.  In- 
trUigent  within  normal  llmite,  competent 
to  stand  trial  and  sane  within  the  legal 
definition  .  .  .  The  victim  picked  Miranda  . 
out  of  a  lineup,  (and)  though  at  first  deny- 
ing his  guUt,  within  a  short  time  Miranda 
gave  a  detaUed  cnl  oonfesdon  and  then 
wrote  out  in  his  own  hand  and  aigned  a  brief 
statement  .  .  .  (deecriMng  how  he  had  kid- 
naped and  raped  an  18-year-old  glri)  .  .  . 
All  this  was  accomplished  in  two  hours  or 
less  without  any  force,  threate  or  promiaaa." 

The  potential  broad  effecte  of  the  6-to-4 
decision,  in  which  the  Court  vastly  increased 
the  area  of  criminal  protections  by  over- 
ruling a  long  line  of  oases  in  which  it  had 
upheld  custodial  confeadons  In  the  alienee 
of  any  record  that  they  were  Involuntarily 
Induced,  were  set  forth  with  ui^uaual  vigor 
in  the  dissent  written  by  Justice  White. 
"If  the  Court"  he  wrote.  "Is  here  and  now  to 
announce  new  and  fundamental  policy  .  .  . 
(ite)  text  and  reasoning  should  withstand 
analysis  .  .  .  and  not  prooeed  ...  on  spec- 
ulation alone  .  .  .  There  la.  In  my  view, 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  good  naany 
criminal  defendanta.  who  otherwlae  would 
have  been  convksted  on  what  this  Court 
has  previously  thought  to  be  the  moat  aatla- 
factory  kind  of  evidence,  wii;  now  .  .  . 
dther  not  be  tried  at  aU  or  acquitted.  If  the 
atate'a  evidence,  mlnua  the  confsaaloti.  la 
put  to  the  test  of  Utlgatloa  ...  In  aome 
unknown  niimber  of  caaea  the  Courfa  rale 
wUl  return  a  killer,  a  npl*t  or  other  criminal 
to  the  streeto  ...  to  repeat  his  erlme  wher- 
ever It  pleasss  him." 
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PrvTlous  daeWoiia  hj  tb«  Supreme  Court 
1UT«  ftlreedy  bad  tbla  effaet  In  a  few  nene. 
By  MondAy'a  ruling  It  put  Immunity  trvm 
punUhment  Xor  crime  on  a  wholeeaJe  ba«le. 


THE   BENEFITS  OF  DESALINATION 
OF  WATER 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  feel 
certain,  who  does  not  have  a  water  prob- 
lem in  his  State  in  one  form  or  another. 
Greater  supplies  of  clean  water  are  a 
clear  and  present  need  In  many  States 
and  a  certain  reqtdrement  for  all  States 
In  the  years  to  come. 

As  the  Members  know,  the  Interior 
Committee,  which  is  the  unit  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  has  general  overall  responsibil- 
ity for  legislation  for  water  resource 
development  throughout  the  Nation,  has 
been  taking  vigorous  action  to  meet 
these  present  and  future  needs.  Among 
the  outstanding  pieces  of  legislation  that 
the  committee  has  worked  out  to  this 
end  are  establishment  of  river  basin 
cocnmisslons  and  a  water  resources 
council,  water  research  programs  for 
colleges  and  private  organizations,  and 
the  Initiation  and  furthering  of  the  sa- 
line water  program. 

This  later  activity,  although  estab- 
lished only  in  the  82d  Congress,  has  al- 
ready had  marked  success,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  much  greater  at- 
tainments in  the  future.  The  benefits 
of  desalination,  as  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  know,  is  not  by  any  means  lim- 
ited to  coastal  areas.  Making  brackish 
ground  waters  In  Interior  areas  potable 
Is  an  integral  part  of  the  program,  and 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  today  is  operating  plants 
in  South  Dakota  and  New  Mexico,  and 
planning  others. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  this  pro- 
gram to  all  of  the  people  of  all  of  the 
States,  as  well  as  to  foreign  nations.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  report  of  Secretary  Udall  sum- 
mariirtng  the  operations  during  1965  of 
the  Dq)artment  of  the  Interior  with  re- 
spect to  making  sea  and  braddsh  waters 
usaWe  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

It  will  be  noted.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Secretary's  report  states  further  leg- 
islation is  needed,  and  I  wish  to  inform 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  the  In- 
terior Committee  Is  planning  on  holding 
hearings  and  considering  legislation  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  Secretary's  rec- 
ommoidatlon  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou, 
asfoUows: 

VA  VtrtutnaKT  or  rta  Xmtmuum, 


Own  OF  Twat  Sbcbstabt, 
WmaM»0tom.  DJO..  Mmg  t5.  J»M. 
Hon.  Btanr  B.  nxmnaarr. 
PreakUnt  of  th*  Senmte, 
Wmahinttom,  D.C. 

D«*«  Mb.  Puaanrr:  TliU  letter  U  my  re- 
port M  required  by  PubUe  Law  448.  83rd 
OongreM,  and  Seaelon.  u  emended,  eum- 
msrislnc  tb*  1966  operatlooe  of  tbe  Deput- 
ment  of  tbe  Interior  regmrdlag  the  deealtlng 
or  eea  sad  brackleh  wftter.  liore  detailed 
laformatloa  le  given  In  the  "Sellne  Water 
Convenion  Report  for  1086"  of  tbe  Depart- 
meaVeOBoe  of  BbUim  Watar. 

Several  BoteworUiy  major  events  oeenrred 
tfortag  a  year  of  laareasad  program  activity 
to  develop  low-ooat  saHno  water  conversion 


processes.  Most  slgnlflcant  was  the  new 
legislation  (PL8&-118)  to  expand,  extend  and 
accelerate  the  Saline  Water  Ck>nver8ion  Pro- 
gram. President  Johnaon  reiterated  his 
hmg-ctaadlng  Interest  and  support  of  this 
program  In  hla  remarks  on  Augast  11.  IB86. 
when  be  approved  this  extension  of  program 
authorisation.  We  were  particularly  Im- 
preeaed  and  challenged  by  the  foUowlng  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Prealdenfe.  statement  at  the 
signing  ceremony: 

"Over  the  past  several  we^B.  Congress 
has  sent  to  tny  desk  for  signature  an  un- 
precedented procession  of  legislative  meas- 
ures which  can  only  be  described  as  truly  his- 
toric. 

"It  is  my  own  studied  and  considered 
judgment  that  this  bill  may  well  be  the 
most  historic  of  all:  not  for  what  it  pro- 
vides but  for  what  it  promises,  not  for  what 
it  aooompllshes  but  for  what  Is  symbolizes. 

"T.  may  or  may  not  be  the  moet  optimistic 
person  In  America  about  the  progress  we 
can  make  on  deealtlng  the  seas.  But  I  am — 
and  I  Intend  to  remain — the  most  deter- 
mined that  we  shaU  make  the  great  break- 
throughs before  the  calendar  turns  to  1970. 

"The  time  has  come  to  set  our  sights,  pick 
our  targets — and  act.  For  If  we  succeed,  our 
success  win  help  to  change  the  condition  of 
man  around  the  world. 

"We  shall  need  all  the  sklU — all  the  in- 
genuity—of modem  science  and  modem  in- 
dustry. But  the  time  has  never  been  so  ripe. 
We  have  new  sources  of  abundant  energy  to 
provide  the  power  this  will  require.  What 
was  impossible  and  inconceivable  yesterday  la 
near  to  reality  today.  And  I  want  this  Na- 
tion to  lead  the  effort  to  close  this  gap— ^ot 
In  60  years  but  in  five  3rears.~ 

In  a  Joint  effort,  sponsored  by  tbe  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Southern  California, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water,  a  feasibility  study  of  a  large 
nuclear-powered  dual  purpose  desalting  and 
electric  power  plant  has  been  completed. 

The  dual-purpose  plant  consid»ed  In  this 
study  Includes  two  nuclear  reactors  with 
three  turbine  generator  umta  having  a  gross 
capacity  of  1800  megawatte  electric  and  a 
mtUUstage  flash  sea  water  dlstUlatlon  plant 
capable  of  producing  160-mllllon  gallons  of 
fresh  water  daily. 

The  four  principal  conclusions  of  tbe  dual- 
purpoee  plant  study  are: 

Construction  of  a  large  power-deaaltlng 
plant  Is  technically  practicable. 

The  proposed  plant  could  be  constructed 
and  be  in  operation  by  the  early  leTO's. 

Water  costs  from  such  a  plant  would  be 
ai.9  cents  per  thousand  gaUons  (fTO  par  aci« 
foot)  and  could  be  d^vered  to  MWD's  Bob- 
ert  B.  Diemer  distribution  point  near  Yorba 
Linda  for  an  additional  five  cents  per  thou- 
sand gaUons. 

A  930  million  savings  In  site  and  facility 
coata,  including  power  and  water  transmls- 
aton  costs,  can  be  realized  if  the  plant  is 
constructed  on  a  4S-acre  man-made  island 
3,600  feet  off-shore  fttnn  Orange  County 
rather  than  on  avallaUe  on-shore  sites. 

The  desalting  cost  breakthrough  estimated 
by  this  study  U  not  bssed  on  any  hoped-for 
new  technology,  but  rather.  It  represents 
hard-headed  engineering  utilization  of  avail- 
able technology  scaled-up  In  else  and  opU- 
mlsed  for  power  and  water  production. 

The  proposed  project  is  now  being  eval- 
uated by  th«  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
MWD.  Should  they  decide  to  proceed  with 
the  oonstmcUon  of  the  plant,  the  Office  at 
Saline  Water  would  hope  to  participate 
through  the  purchase  of  technology,  since 
the  construction  and  operation  of  such  a 
plant  by  the  MWD  would  obviate  the  re- 
quirement for  the  Office  to  proceed  with  Its 
own  large  multlstsge  flssh  dlstUlatloa  pioto- 
typvpisat.  Our  lavsstaasBt  woold  bs  towsrd 
oiHlMtol  costs  and  the  first  thrss  to  llvs  yssrs 
ct  cipsmimi. 

A  second  faaalMlity  study,  conducted  by 
Kaiser  Knglnears  sad  the  Catalytic  constme- 
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Uoa  Company.  jolnUy  sponsored  by  the 
Government  of  Israel,  the  Atomic  Enern 
Commission,  and  the  Office  ot  Saline  Watw 
has  also  been  completed.  It  Is  directed  to- 
ward the  cost  of  a  dual  purpose  nuclear 
powered  plant  of  100  million  gallons  per  day 
desalting  capacity  coupled  with  a  200MO 
kilowatt  power  pUnt.  The  study  estimated 
the  total  plant  capital  cost  at  about  $300 
million.  Assuming  a  power  credit  of  S.3  miu« 
per  KWH,  the  resulting  water  cost  would 
range  from  $.20  to  $.87  per  1,000  gallons  lor 
fixed  charge  rates  varying  from  6  percent  to 
10  percent  respectively. 

The  First  International  Symposium  on 
Water  Desalination  which  was  held  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  October  3-9,  1065,  attracted 
world-wide  attention  and  interest.  Over 
a,fi00  delegates  and  observers  crowded  tato 
the  meeting  rooms  to  hear  nearly  loO  papen 
by  authors  from  seventeen  nations  on  basic 
research,  engineering  development,  engineer- 
ing design  studies,  desalting  plant  operatloiu, 
desalting  plant  economics,  energy  source* 
and  economic  and  optimum  design  of 
systems. 

-  In  conjunction  with  tbe  Symposium,  the 
Atomic  Industrial  Forum  organized  the  First 
International  Exhibition  on  Desalination 
with  over  sixty  displays  and  exhibits  by 
equipment  and  component  manufacturers 
and  suppliers.  The  exhibition  provided 
delegates  an  opportunity  to  observe  first- 
hand some  of  the  hardware  being  developed 
for  desalting  plants. 

Two  important  agreements  were  entered 
into  during  the  week  the  Symposium  was  la 
progress: 
1.  Saudia  Arabia: 

In  1964,  a  Department  of  the  Interior  water 
resources  team  made  a  survey,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Government  of  Saudia  Arabia, 
of  the  feasibUlty  of  constructing  a  desslt- 
ing  plant  at  Jidda.  As  a  result  of  that 
study,  the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  plans 
to  biaid  a  dual  purpose  plant  to  desalt  5-mlI- 
llon  gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day  and  also 
generate  38,000  kilowatts  of  electric  power. 
As  a  part  of  Its  engineering  development 
program,  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  Is  de- 
velophig  a  standard  design  for  a  2.6  mUUon 
gaUons  per  day  denatlng  pUnt.  Under  an 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments, tbe  Ofliee  of  Saline  Water  wlU  pro- 
vide this  engineering  design  for  the  Saudi 
Arabia  plemt  and  will  also  act  as  the  con- 
structing and  supervising  office  for  the  con- 
struction and  installation  of  the  plant.  Tbe 
basic  design  developsd  by  the  Oflloe  of  Saline 
Water  will  be  modified  for  use  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  with  two  such  units  providing  the 
5-milIlon  gaUons  per  day  ci^MMdty  of  tbe 
Jidda  plant.  The  combined  power  and  water 
plant  is  expected  to  cost  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Government  approximately  $14  million. 

2.  United  States,  Mexico,  and  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Xnergy  AgeiM^r 

In  October  1968,  an  agreement  was  signed 
between  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  and  the  IntemaUonal  Atomic 
Xnergy  Agency,  which  provides  for  a  pre- 
liminary assessment  of  the  technical  and 
economic  practicality  of  a  desalting  plant 
operated  In  conjunction  with  a  nuclear 
electric  plant  to  provide  fresh  water  and  elec- 
tricity for  portions  of  the  States  of  CaU- 
fomla  and  Arizona  In  the  United  SUtes, 
and  the  States  of  Baja  CalUomla  and  Sonora 
in  Mexico. 

ThU  study  Is  of  special  interest  because 
It  will,  for  the  first  time,  provide  Informa- 
tion on  the  application  of  extremely  large 
desalting  systems  to  solve  the  water  prob- 
lems of  a  major  region.  The  MWD  and 
Israsll  stodles  bsvs  optimised  power  and 
water  production,  but  the  Mexican  study  wiU 
maximise  water  prediaetlon  within  tbe  eoo- 
nomlca  of  a  combined  water  and  power  plant 
The  economics  of  scale-up  associated  with 
this  study  will  produce  water  at  a  slgnlfl- 
canUy  lower  cost  than  the  MWD  J^ant. 
While   the   MWD  study  cnvMons  desalted 
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water  only  for  munldpsl  snU  Industrial  pur- 
posee,  the  Mexican  study  vlU  also  consider 
the  use  of  desalted  water  vk  agrlcultum. 

By  blending  It  may  be  postible  to  Improve 
the  water  quality  in  the  iMglon  as  well  as 
Increasing  the  total  quantity.  This  broader 
concept  will  permit  the  Btu(  \J  team  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  su]  inlying  sufficient 
water  to  develop  an  arid  region  for  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  munlc  t)>al  use. 

We  have  no  Illusions  thsjt:  this  water  wiU 
be  available  at  a  cheaper  price  than  cur- 
rently available  irrigation  w^ter  but  we  must 
determine  from  an  engineering  standpoint 
what  the  costa  wlU  be,  and; we  must  look  at 
the  over-all  project  in  termK  of  the  value  of 
the  water  produced,  nora  this  study,  we 
may  establish  that  desalted  water  for  this 
type  of  application  Is  out  of  the  question  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  or  we  many  find  that 
mfrimmw  production  of  power  and  water 
Iffings  desalted  water  Into  the  realm  of 
practicality  as  agrlcultvural  Where  additional 
nstural  water  Is  not  readily  available. 

Tbe  study  will  be  perfon^etd  in  four  stages 
covering,  in  turn,  data  compilation  on  power 
and  water  needs  through  liBS5;  selection  of 
the  best  of  several  alternative  power  and 
water  combinations  to  seiive  these  needs; 
determination  of  the  eco^^Hnlcs  of  these 
alternatives;  and  aubnxlsilpn  of  recom- 
mendations to  the  two  Gqvernments  and 
the  lAKA  for  fxirther  action. 

When  the  U.S.-Mexlco-llAEA  Agreement 
was  signed.  President  Johnaon  said: 

"Tbe  United  States  of  ASiertc*  and  our 
good  neighbor  to  tbe  soutK  Mexico,  share 
much  in  conunon,  includlni!the  great  areas 
which  are  very  abort  of  water.  Together, 
with  the  help  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  we  are  now; going  to  explore 
a  promising  answer  to  a  vei'V  difficult  but  a 
very  mutual  problem.  | 

"This  agreement  will  hjap  us  discover 
whether  nuclear  power  can!  be  applied  In  a 
practical  and  economical  way  to  convert  sea 
water  to  generate  electricity  for  the  great 
vld  region  which  Joins  oui  two  countries." 

The  year  1966  was  a  part  ifsularly  produc- 
tive one  for  Research.  Th  si  quest  for  new 
processes  led  to  slg^nlflcant  tbldlngs  of  poten- 
tial promise  In  the  areas  t€  electrode  de- 
minerallzers,  environmentally  modulated 
Ion-adsorption  beds,  new  h^drata  processes, 
electrogravltational  separatipn  techniques, 
and  the  transport  depletion  Und  electroaorp- 
tioo  processes.  I 

Fundamental  Investigations  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  heat,  mass  and  mc$nentum  trans- 
port are  yielding  data  whi|c(i  can  lead  di- 
rectly to  lower  conversion  bbsts  because  of 
their  effort  on  process  ef^diencies.  energy 
consumptions,  and  capital  Investment  re- 
quirements. Fundamental  ttudles  of  cor- 
rosion and  the  evaluation  of  new  materials 
of  construction  for  desalination  systems  are 
pointing  the  way  toward  new  materials  which 
will  result  in  the  lowertnn  of  conversion 
costs.  New  data  on  structui  «1  materials,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  coneretij  alloys,  etc.,  in 
piants  under  special  conditions  have  been 
obtained,  which  are  of  extn^me  value  in  se- 
lecting material  and  envlrt  i^ental  condi- 
tions for  desalination  process  and  planta. 
Corrosion  control  technique^  have  been  and 
sre  being  developed.  ] 

Significant  advances  havi-i  been  made  In 
understanding  the  fimdanji^tal  nature  of 
water  and  the  constltutloii  of,  and  Inter- 
•ctlipns  between,  water  and  salt  in  saline 
solutions.  These  activities  aid  others  exemp- 
Wy  the  contribution  of  Research  to  the  bal- 
*hced  research  and  development  program 
tbe  otnce  of  Saline  Water]  is  maintaining 
Jo  acquire  the  requisite  kno  i^ledge  necessary 
to  achieve  truly  low-cost  po  a  ibis  water  from 
our  vast  mlnerally  charged  i 

'Jollities  and  mcmltorinf      ,    . 

^rtuUy  controlled  corroetbh  "studies  have 

"••n  designed  to  test  matnials  under  the 

•"rtwmely  hostile  condition^  leneountered  In 
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advanced  desalting  prneasses.  The  optlmnm 
brine  bsster  tompersturs  has  been  deter- 
mined   which,   when   fully   developed,    wUl 

establish  the  <^tlmum  upper  temperature 
limit  for  distillation  and  will  guide  future 
research  relating  to  corrosion,  scale,  ther- 
modynamic properties  of  saline  water,  blow- 
down  ratio,  and  the  recovery  of  by-fM'oducte. 
New  data  have  been  obtained  on  the  density, 
viscosity,  and  vapor  pressure  of  salt  aolutlons. 
These  data  are  useful  in  the  dealgn  of  more 
efficient  distillation  and  other  desalting  proc- 
ess equipment. 

Construction  bids  were  opened  on  March 
81,  1980.  for  a  1.2  million  gallons  per  day 
advanced  techn<dogy  plant  utilizing  the 
multlstage-multleffect  distillation  process. 
The  plant  wUl  be  located  in  San  Diego  Coun- 
ty at  Chula  Vista  on  property  made  available 
by  the  San  Diego  Gaa  U  Klectric  Company. 
At  this  same  site.  In  cooperation  with  the 
California  Department  of  Water  Resources, 
we  have  established  the  San  Diego  Saline 
Water  Test  fticlllty  for  the  testing  and  opi- 
ating of  modules  and  componenta  leading  to- 
ward the  construction  of  tnulti-mllUon  gal- 
lons per  day  desalting  plants.  We  also  ex- 
pect to  establish  a  brackish  water  test  fa- 
cility. A  location  for  thia  test  station  has 
not  yet  been  selected. 

The  Freeport,  Texas,  demonstration  plant 
continues  to  operate  successfully  within  the 
objectives  set-forth  for  the  facility.  Modifi- 
cations planned  for  this  operation  will  en- 
able US  to  test  and  evaluate  new  flow  pat- 
terns. Improved  technology  and  equipment, 
and  recent  operating  Innovations. 

We  will  continue  to  operate  the  dlatlUs- 
tion  plant  at  Roswell,  New  Mexico,  to  resolve 
process  and  maintenance  problems.  New 
techniques  for  the  pre-treatment  of  the  feed 
water  to  avoid  scale  formation  will  bs  tested. 

The  eleetrodialysis  plant  at  Webster, 
South  Dakota,  continues  to  operate  to  supply 
the  demand  for  desalted  water  with  a  high 
degree  of  reliability.  New  c^>erating  methods 
are  being  studied  to  further  improve  plant 
performance. 

New  equipment  and  facilities  were  added 
during  the  year  to  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Test  Station  at  Wrlghtsvllle 
Beach,  North  Carolina.  Pilot  plants  In 
operation  or  programmed  for  operation  st  the 
Station  Include: 

Baldwln-Llma-Hamllton  Corporation:  25,- 
000  gaUons  per  day  flash  distillation  process 

Sweet  Water  Development  Company:  20,- 
000  gallons  per  day  hydrate  process 

Struthers  Scientific  and  International 
Corporation:  16,000  gallona  per  day  freezing 
process 

Colt  Industries:  80,000  galloits  per  day 
vapor  oompreaslon-vacuiun  freezing  iwoOss 

Keepers  Company:  10,000  gallona  per  day 
hydrate  prooeas 

Also  located  at  the  WrlghtoviUe  Beach 
Test  Station  is  a  200,000  gallons  per  day 
freezing  process  plant.  This  experimental 
facility  Is  presently  in  a  stand-by  condition 
as  we  deyek>p  additional  engtnserlng  data  in 
the  15,000  gaUons  per  day  StTUthers  Scien- 
tific and  International  Corporation  freezing 
process  pUot  plant. 

Although  much  public  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  large  plant  program,  we  will 
continue  to  maintain  a  balance  in  the  en- 
gineering development  of  plant  technology 
of  various  sizes  and  between  processes  for 
desalting  sea  water,  brackish  waters,  or  other 
mineralized  or  chemically-charged  waters. 
Some  of  the  experimental  work  we  conduct 
will  have  application  to  all  phases  of  the 
program,  but  programs  for  large  plante,  small 
planto,  sea  water,  plante  and  brackish  water 
plante  require  separate  development  routes. 

The  Office  of  Saline  Water  has  used,  and 
will  continue  to  use,  the  National  Ijabora- 
tories  and  existing  Otovammsnt  laboratories 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  for  experi- 
mental atudlea  and  development  work  that 
best  suite  the  capabilities  of  the  particular 
faculty. 


Through  an  agreemsnt  with  tha  Atamle 
Enaqgy  nnrnnrisslni.  the  Oak  Bldge  Nsttonal 
Laboratory  is  working  on  the  development  of 
a  number  of  oomponente  for  laiftfT  evapo- 
rator plante  with  psrtleular  smphssls  on 
ths  dsvdt^msnt  of  soonomlcsl  hsst  transfer 
snrfsoes.  Heat  trsosfer  sort aess  In  s  dlsttlls- 
tion  plant  represent  tbe  Isrgsst  Ungls  ttsm 
of  cost  and  It  directly  afflecte  the  pertonn- 
ance  of  the  plant. 

We  have  uUIlsed  the  faclUttss  sad  labora- 
tories of  the  Bureau  of  Bedsmstlon  for 
testing  eleetrodialysis  pilot  plante  sad  to  de- 
velop data  relative  to  tbe  utilisation  of  con- 
crete for  desalting  plante.  Other  examples 
of  our  efforto  to  utilize  to  tbe  fullsst  eztoit 
posslMe,  the  ciqisbUlUes  and  the  fsdlltlas  al 
other  Government  bureaus  and  sgendes  In- 
clude oontracte  or  agreemente  with  Pacific 
Northwest  Lsbotatoiiss  In  Hanford.  Wsab- 
ington;  Bureau  of  Standards;  and  tbe  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Ws  have  prsUml- 
nary  discussions  with  the  Corps  Bnglnsch 
on  tbe  design  of  a  desalting  plant  In  con- 
junction with  a  barge  or  ship-mounted  nu- 
clear reactor  and  we  are  also  assisting  on 
the  dealgn  of  portable  unltafor  use  In  Viet 
Nam  tyi>e  altuatlons.  We  are  also  working 
with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Kdneation,  and  WSUsre  to 
develop  programa  on  the  application  of  re- 
verse osmosis  to  purify  polluted  river  water 
and  add  mine  drainage. 

The  Office  of  Saline  Water  parttdpated  In 
a  study  President  Johnson  requested  to  sa- 
certam  the  potentlallttes  of  dsaalting  as  a 
means  of  "drought  proofing"  the  highly 
populated  areas  of  the  Northeast.  This  re- 
cently completed  study  Indicates  that  de- 
salting Is  not  the  Immedlste  answer  to  the 
over-all  metropoUtan  areas  water-supply 
problem.  However,  It  also  shows  that  in- 
cremental water  eosto  In  the  area  are  rising 
rather  rapidly  and  that  desalting  may  aoon 
be  economically  competitive  either  as  a  re- 
sult c^  continned  rising  water  cost  or  ot 
improved  desalting  technology. 

The  application  of  today's  desalting  tech- 
nology Is  moving  ahead  at  a  qi^ekenlng 
pace.  A  number  of  new  desalting  plante 
bave  been  built  and  others  are  beliig  planned. 
Progress  to  lower  tbe  cost  of  desalting  can 
be  measored,  to  s  certain  extent,  by  Ite  ac- 
ceptance in  the  market  place  as  an  incre- 
mental source  of  supply.  In  this  regard,  it 
must  be  emphasised  that  the  significant 
comparison  Is  between  the  cost  of  desalted 
water  and  other  sources  of  new  water — not 
the  cost  of  presently  avaltable  supplies. 

Two  new  l-mllHon  gaUons  per  day  plante 
have  been  placed  In  operation  in  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Other  l-mlUlmi  galloits  per  day 
planto  have  recently  gone  on-stream  In  Israel, 
Malta  and  Italy,  nw  Key  West  Aqueduct 
Commission  hss  awarded  a  contract  for  a 
2.6  million  gaUons  per  dsy  plant  at  Key 
West,  Florida.  A  360,000  gsUons  per  day 
eleetrodialysis  plant  is  now  desalting  brack- 
ish water  at  Port  Mansfield,  Texas.  The 
Spanish  Government  Is  evaluating  bids  re- 
ceived for  a  23  mlUion  gallons  per  day  plant 
for  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  Government 
of  Kuwait  has  awarded  a  ccmtraet  to  a  VS. 
firm  for  plante  with  a  total  capadty  of  7.2 
mUIIon  gaUons  per  dsy  to  add  to  their  pres- 
ent InstaUed  capadty  of  13  million  gaUcms 
per  day. 

New  technology  eontlnoes  to  drlvs  down 
the  cost  of  produdng  desalted  water.  As 
the  philosophy  and  the  technology  at  de- 
salting receive  increasing  acceptance  there 
will  be  greater  Involvement  of  States  and 
municipalities  in  planning  and  construction. 
For  local  intereste  to  obtain  maxlnnmci  bene- 
fit from  this  Federal  research  and  devdop- 
ment  program,  we  must  develop  a  method- 
ology for  allocating  easts  of  dssalting  projecte 
or  project  systems,  and  a  better  rationale  for 
financing  capital  Investmente  and  repayment 
formmas.  Resssreh  is  also  needed  to  estab- 
lish the  eflSeto  of  prldng  en  water  d«asnd 
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and  to  team  mon  about  tba  eSaeti  ot  pna- 
ent  prifelnc  poUclas  on  tlw  afltetenej  at  watar 

UM. 

Aa  new  taehnology  la  daralopad  tbe  thruat 
and  aeopa  of  tba  program  moat  b«  re-evalu- 
atad  and  raabapad  to  baat  utUlaa  tba  adan- 
tlfle  and  anclnaarlnc  data  tbat  baa  baooma 
avaUabla.  Baaad  on  a  atudy  of  tba  currant 
atata-of-tba-art,  m  ballava  additional  legla- 
latlva  autborlaatlon  la  now  naaded  to  acpt- 
dlto  tba  darelopmant  and  appUeatlmi  of  de- 
aaltlnc  taobnology. 

Undar  tba  proaant  lagUlatlon,  tba  Secretary 
of  tba  Interior  la  autborlMd  to  undertake 
■tudlaa  and  aurveya  to  determine  tba  relative 
coat  of  produdnc  water  for  beneficial  oon- 
aumpClTe  purpoaaa  by  leading  lallna  water 
ocmTaralon  proeeane  "aa  compared  wltb  otber 
standard  maiboda".  Aa  tbeae  studlea  bava 
prograaaed.  It  baa  become  quite  clear  tbat 
tbare  cannot  truly  be  said  to  exlat  any 
atandard  metbod  of  determining  the  actual 
coata  of  producing  watar  for  beneflclal  con- 
suB^tlTa  UM.  We  recommend  tbat  Section 
3(e)  at  tbe  Saline  Watar  Act  be  amended  to 
make  it  dear  tbat  tbe  Department  of  tba 
Interior  may  aatabllab  a  metbod  of  reducing 
tbaaa  coata  to  a  oommon  formula  and,  wbere 
neoaiaary,  at  taatlng  tbla  formula  agalnat  a 
byjMtbatlcal  or  actual  caae. 

litglalatlTa  autborlaatlon  la  required  to  en- 
able tbe  OIBoa  ot  SaUne  Water  to  conatruet. 
operate,  and  maintain  "teat-bed"  idanta  bav- 
Ing  a  production  capacity  ot  not  more  tban 
5  mUUoD  gallona  par  day.  Teat-bad  planU 
are  defined  aa  ezparlmental  unlta  wblcb,  be- 
oauae  of  tbelr  limited  oparatloiua  potential, 
are  not  a  reliable  aourca  of  uaable  watar.  Tba 
function  at  tbaaa  planta  la  to  utlllae  promla- 
Ing.  but  aa  yet  undereloped,  procaeaea  wblcb, 
baeauae  of  tbelr  relative  unreliability,  would 
not  be  conatructed  by  private  developers  or 
built  aa  water-producing  planta  to  meet  a 
KfmeUio  watar  demand.  Tbey  would  be  de- 
algned  to  permit  tbe  Introduction  of  experi- 
mental bardwara  for  performance  testing. 

"Prototype  planta",  aa  compared  to  "teat- 
bed"  planta,  are  defined  aa  tboae  planta  apon- 
aorad  by  a  aoa-Padaral  agency  aa  an  Integral 
part  of  Ita  watar  aupply  ayatom  and  may  b« 
uaed  to  convert  aaa  water,  braoklab  water, 
and  oibar  polluted  watera  to  potable  water. 
Because  of  tbelr  mora  advanced  development 
and  greater  reliability,  tbaae  planta  can  effec- 
tively be  committed  aa  a  water  aupply  source 
for  a  community  and  repreeent  tbe  last  stage 
of  devek^Mnent  before  commercial  applica- 
tion. To  anoouraga  tba  utUlaatlon  of  tbe 
neweat  technology  available,  wa  propoae  tbe 
enaotmant  at  an  aatborliatlon  to  provide 
flnanfflal  aaslataaoa  to  otber  agendea  by  tbla 
D^wrtmant,  by  grant  or  otberwlae.  and  tecb- 
nleal  ruMr-r*  and  direction  for  tbe  con- 
atruetloo.  operation  and  maintenance  of 
prototype  planta.  Mo  contribution  for  tbe 
oooatruetkm  of  sucb  planta  abould  exceed 
SO  percent  of  tbelr  coats,  wltb  tbe  balance 
of  tbe  ooet  provided  by  tbe  spooaorlng 
agency. 

Padaral  financial  aaslatanoe  provided  by 
tbe  Department  ot  tbe  Interior  wUl  be  uaed 
aa  a  means  of  purchasing  technology  and  of 
advancing  tbe  national  program  of  daaaltlng 
raaaaroh  and  development. 

Tbeae  additional  legislative  autborlxatlona 
would  repraaant  a  new  atep  forward  In  tbe 
development  of  prooeaaes  for  tbe  economloal 
convaralon  of  aallne  watera  for  beneficial  oon- 
aumptlva  uae.  It  would  be  Indeed  dUBcult  to 
mliiliiilas  tba  Importance  of  tbla  program, 
both  to  tbe  dtlaena  of  tbla  Nation,  and  In 
tba  cause  of  Improved  relatlooa  wltb  otber 
natUma. 

Slnoacely  youra. 

Siswaar  L.  TTmix, 
Steretarg  of  the  Interior. 


vjtri'A 

Ifr.  PKLL.    Mr.  Preddent.  on  iiaj  16 
ct  ttalg  jmt  I  sfcika  od  tbe  Senate  floor 


in  regard  to  the  excellent  work  that  the 
Volunteers  In  Btmice  to  America,  or 
VIBTA.  are  doing  both  in  Rhode  Island 
and  in  theNation.  One  of  the  more  ex- 
citing VISTA  programs,  which  has  been 
initiatod  by  their  «iergetlc  and  able  di- 
rector, Olen  Ferguson.  Is  known  as 
VISTA  Associates. 

This  very  week,  the  Volunteer  Corps  of 
the  war  on  poverty  will  assign  nearly  500 
college  students  to  serve  in  100  of  the 
most  isolated  communities  of  Appa- 
lachla.  This  project.  VISTA  associates, 
offers  a  unique  ojwortunity  for  students 
who  cannot  spend  a  full  year  in  the 
VISTA  program  but  who  desire  personal 
involvement  in  fighting  poverty  that  will 
make  them  better  Americans,  in  a  better 
America.  This  is  no  summer  vacation. 
This  is  real  hard  work.  For  these  volun- 
teers will  serve  in  19  of  the  Nation's  poor- 
est counties,  which  are  located  in  Ken- 
tucky. Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
TUmeasee. 

Those  who  are  able,  after  finishing 
their  summer  assignments,  will  continue 
their  services  on  weelcends  and  school 
vacations. 

Today  we  hear  much  criticism  of  the 
college  students  because  of  their  partici- 
pation and  activity  in  unpopular  causes. 
However,  these  500  young  men  and 
women,  I  think,  far  better  exemplify  the 
tTTpe  of  college  students  who,  in  the  fu- 
ture, our  country  shall  turn  to  for  lead- 
ership and  direction.  Their  assign- 
ments will  bolster  the  efforts  of  the  269 
VISTA  volunteers  who  are  already  living 
and  working  in  the  above-mentioned 
four  States.  And  the  VISTA  associates 
will  live  and  work  primarily  in  c(»nmuni- 
tles  farther  back  in  the  moimtains  where 
hope  lias  been  diminished  and  an  air  of 
futility  has  replaced  pride. 

The  areas  in  which  the  VISTA  associ- 
ates will  try  to  help  rekindle  a  spark  of 
progress  are  those  in  which  the  average 
American  involved  in  the  mainstream  of 
life  does  not  come  into  contact.  These 
are  the  hamlets  which  the  engine  of  his- 
tory and  tedmology  has  overwhelmed. 
The  mission  of  VISTA  associates  is  to 
help  these  people  who  live  in  these  for- 
gotten hollows  to  move  up  one  more  rung 
on  the  econcHnlc  ladder.  But  even  more 
imilbrtant  than  this,  is  to  show  the  in- 
habitants of  these  areas  that  a  coimtry 
as  rich  as  ours  in  culture,  tn  history,  and 
in  wealth  does  not  intend  to  allow  them 
to  stagnate  either  culturally  or 
economically. 

The  VISTA  associates  summer  project 
started  in  1964  with  Just  a  handful  of 
volunteers.  The  success  of  this  program 
was  such  that  in  1965  it  grew  in  strength 
to  150  volunteer  members.  And  this  year 
there  win  be  500  VISTA  associates 
working  in  over  100  rural  communities 
in  the  Appalachian  south.  These  volun- 
teers will  participate  in  a  10-day  orienta- 
tion and  training  session  before  they  be- 
gin work  in  the  field.  After  this,  3  to 
10  volunteers  will  be  assigned  to  projects 
varying  with  the  siae  of  the  communities 
and  they  wUl  be  under  the  sui)ervision  of 
the  AKMlachian  volunteer  staff.  Tlie 
qTonaoring  agency  for  this  VISTA  asso- 
ciates program  in  Anmlaohia  is  the 
Council  of  Southern  Mountains.  Inc. 

This  program,  VISTA  associates,  has 
certainly    taken    hold    as    the    entire 


VISTA  program  has  grown.  The  de- 
mand for  VISTA  volunteers  today  is 
great.  For  a  total  of  8,705  volunteers 
have  been  requested  to  serve  In  714 
projects  in  all  50  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  VB.  territories. 

Progress  for  Providence,  the  com- 
mtmlty  action  program  for  Providence, 
R.I.,  has  requested  27  VISTA  volunteers 
to  work  in  that  city's  poorest  neighbor- 
hoods. Eighteen  of  these  VISTA  work- 
ers would  be  assigned  to  the  neighbor- 
hood advisory  council.  Two  volimteers 
would  be  providing  permanent  staff  as- 
sistants to  each  of  the  nine  neighbor- 
hood advisory  councils.  The  remaining 
nine  more  VISTA  volimteers  would  be 
assigned  to  each  of  the  nine  community 
schools  in  Providence.  The  community 
school  programs  are  open  on  a  year- 
round  basis  and  afford  remedial  educa- 
tion to  both  children  and  adults.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  over  4,000  children  are 
involved  in  this  program.  And  through- 
out the  year  more  than  1,000  adults 
participate. 

These  fine  VISTA  volunteers  would  be 
working  on  recruiting  and  community 
liaison,  in  order  to  help  stlmxilate  more 
adult  and  children  participation  in  this 
vital  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  VISTA  program  hat 
fulfilled  the  desires  of  those  of  us  who 
look  forward  to  an  effective  war  on 
poverty.  Oleim  Ferguson,  the  Director  of 
the  VISTA  program,  is  a  quiet,  but  dedi- 
cated administrator,  who  has  recruited 
an  army  of  dedicated  young  men  and 
women  who  have  brought  new  impetus  to 
the  efforts  of  this  administration  to  rid 
this  land  of  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Rbcord  a  com- 
pendium of  the  areas  in  which  VISTA 
associates  and  volunteers  are  working  In 
Appalachla  and  a  communication  from 
Qovemor  Breathitt,  of  Kentucky,  and 
the  General  Assembly  of  that  State,  com- 
menting on  the  VISTA  program. 

There  being  no  objectlcm,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 

OmcB  or  TRx  OtovBtMot, 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  January  11, 196t. 
Mr.  Pat  KxmnDT, 
Deputy  Director  of  VISTA, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DxAa  Pat:  In  tbe  past  year  the  VISTA  Vol- 
unteers in  Kentucky  have  proven  themselves 
a  moat  effective  weapon  In  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. 

These  volunteers  get  no  publicity  and  no 
salary.  Their  only  concern  has  been  to  help 
people  In  communities  that  have  asked  for 
their  assistance.  We  think  they  have  done 
a  tremendous  Job.  I  commend  your  offlce 
and  the  more  than  one  hundred  young  peo- 
ple serving  in  the  VISTA  program  In  Ken- 
tucky. 

Sincerely, 

bWAao  T.  BaxATHnr. 

[Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  Oeneral 
Asaembly,  regular  session,  19M] 
Hovaa  HsiiTiiiiow  No.  83 
Concurrent  reeolutlon  commending  VISTA 
Vdtmteers 
(Monday,  ICarcb  14.  1*00) 
Wbereaa,  during  tbe  past  year  more  than 
one  bixndred  Volunteers  In  Service  to  Amer- 
ica,  often   called  VISTA   Vdunteers,   have 
bMa  invltad  to  tba  Stote  of  Kentucky  to 
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ivre  In  tbe  front  ranka  of  tfl^  War  on  Pov- 
erty, and 

Whereas,  tbey  are  living  kkd  working  In 
lonte  of  tbe  poorest  eountfai  In  thla  atato. 
and  their  number  conatitutBa  ooa  ot  tbe 
largest  VISTA  contlngenta  b>  be  found  In 
any  SUte  Of  tbla  Nation.  4ito 

Wbereaa,  the  VISTA  VUuntecra  have 
achieved  vlctorlea  in  our  \mr  to  eradicate 
poverty,  and 

Whereas,  for  living  aUowaaee  only  but  no 
Mlary.  they  are  devoting  oi|«  year  of  tbelr 
Uvea  to  helping  our  fellow  dilzena  through 
personal  example,  guidance'  and  etpediXXj 
tbelr  deeds:  Now,  therefore,i  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  MepreMentativea 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken  tticky  ( the  Sen- 
tte  concurring  therein),  Taat  tbe  General 
Asiembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
hereby  ootxunends  these  VISTA  Voluntetts 
for  tbelr  dedicated  service,  and  looks  ahead 
to  these  Volunteers  who  wllL  foUow  In  tbe 
future.  Tbey  shall  be  remei  kbered  for  their 
ooatributiona  to  tbe  people  ^f  Kentucky. 
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Post  yesterday  an  editorial  endantng  the 
(Hteinal  drag  rdiabUitatiao  bill  tbat  I  in- 
trodueed  on  behalf  of  the  administration 
last  year. 

The  Poet  oonectly  points  out  that  tbe 
HooM  went  only  part  way  recent:^  in  ap- 
proving a  drug  bUl  "to  provide  a  more 
sensible  approach  to  dealing  with  naroot- 
ies  addicts." 

Not  to  provide  for  the  rdiabllitatlon 
of  addicts  who  sell  drugs  in  (mler  to 
sunxirt  their  own  habit  would  leave  a 
serious  gap  in  oar  efforts  to  provide  civil 
commitment  procedures  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  narcotics  addicts  to  break  their 
destructive  drug  habits. 

The  Post  ediUnlal.  expressing  a  hope 
which  I  will  do  my  very  best  to  make  a 
reality,  concludes  as  follows : 

Let  it  be  hoped,  then,  that  the  Dodd  hear- 
ings wUl  produce  strong  testimony  to  con- 
vince tbe  Senate  It  should  refuse  the  House 
amendments  and  accept  the  biU  as  written. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Waahlngton  Post,  June  IS.  1968] 
New  Approach  to  AnucnoN 

Senator  Doao'a  subcommittee  la  to  ctmduct 
hearings  thla  week  on  the  Admlnlstratlon'B 
weU-conodved  bill  to  provide  a  more  aen- 
alble  approach  to  deaUng  with  narcottes  ad- 
dicts. The  criminal  sanctlona  now  In  feroe 
agalnat  addieta  have  resulted  tn  what  te  eaUed 
tbe  "revdvtng  door"  problem.  Tbe  addict  is 
tried,  convicted  and,  after  serving  his  sen- 
tence, released  to  take  up  bis  destructive 
habit  once  again.  The  Administration  and 
a  slaable  nimiber  cf  tbe  members  of  Congress 
would  allow  Vedsral  Judges  to  provide  dvll 
commitment  for  up  to  80  months  in  tfodal 
bo^ital  facilities  directed  by  tbe  Surgeon 
OencraL  Tbe  House  went  part  way.  endora- 
Ing  tbe  concept,  but  amending  tbe  legisla- 
Uon  to  exempt  sellers  of  narcotlca  from  pre- 
trial dvU  commitment  and  to  retain  manda- 
tory prlaon  aentencea  for  22-to-3e-yaar-olds 
convicted  of  sdUng  or  pniwsalng  narcotlca. 

Tbera  la  a  great  deal  of  nnreasoned  fear  of 
drugs  in  this  country,  doa  partly  to  a  lack  o< 
knowledge  at  addiction  and  the  poaslbUltles 
of  treating  it.  Tbe  framers  of  tbe  pending 
legislation,  both  in  Ccngreaa  and  in  tbe  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon,  fed  It  pnaenta  a  conatraetlve 
approach.  Bxperlmenta  In  New  York  and 
California  oonArm  thla  contention.  Let  it 
be  hoped,  then,  that  the  Dodd  hearing*  wiU 
produce  strong  testimony  to  convince  the 
Senate  it  should  refuse  tbe  House  amend- 
menta  aiMl  accept  the  bill  as  written. 


EXERCISE  OP  CONGRESSIONAL 
ADTHORiry  IN  THE  AREA  OF 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
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Mr.  THDRM(»ID.  Mr.  President, 
earilo'  this  wedc  the  House  of  Bxpn- 
sentatives  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  the  annual  defense  procurement 
and  research  and  devek^unent  author- 
isation bill  for  fiscal  year  19C7.  The 
Senate  had  passed  this  measure,  S.  2950. 
some  weeks  ago. 

In  c(Hinection  with  the  authorlaation 
bin,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Oei  vices 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  made 
one  of  the  finest,  most  enlightening,  and 
moat  needed  r^Murta  tbat  I  have  ever 
,*^-   pODD.    Mr.   Prn^ent,   I   was    seen  00  a  defense  awthorlMtinn  bllL 

Washington    Under  the  able  direction  of  Representa- 
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■»«ch  pleased  to  see  in  th ; 


tive  MmacL  Rxvna^  the  eommittee 
thoroughly  reviewed  and  »nnn<»tfit^  the 
constitutional  role  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  national  defense.  "Dot  report 
■eta  forth  the  reasons  why  there  is  a 
need  for  the  Congress  to  exercise  its 
constitutional  authorities  in  the  Interest 
of  our  national  defense.  The  House 
committee  first,  and  now  the  full  House 
of  R^poresentatives,  proposes  that  the 
Congress  exercise  iU  full  antborlty  and 
responsibilities  in  the  national  defense 
area,  and  the  bill  reported  and  passed 
by  the  House  would  do  Just  that. 

Chairman  Rivkrs,  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Aimed  Services,  has  made  a 
major  contribution  to  tbe  national 
security  of  tbe  United  States  by  the  ac- 
tion he  and  his  fapminrnttpf  initiated  to 
reassert  the  constitutioDal  powers  of 
Congress  over ,  national  defense.  His 
diligent  and  knowledgeable  work,  which 
reflects  long  years  of  experience  in  the 
field  of  national  defense,  is  a  credit  to 
tbe  House  of  Representatives  and  to  tbe 
Congress  aa  a  whole.  It  is  my  hcye 
that  the  Senate  will  concur  in  conference 
with  the  principal  Etouse  amendments 
to  S.  2950  and  effectuate  tbe  badly  need- 
ed reassertion  of  congressional  author- 
ity over  our  defense  establishment  that 
Representative  MninL  Riveis  baa  Ini- 
tiated. 


HENRY  RODBN,  PIONEER.  PUBLIC 
LEADER.  FRIEND 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  June  IS.  1W6,  Henry  Roden 
was  burled  in  Jimeau.  the  capital  of  tbe 
State  he  loved  so  well  and  to  which  he 
devoted  most  of  Ids  long  and  active  life. 

Even  though  we  know  that  death,  a 
necessary  end,  win  come  t^ien  it  win.  and 
even  when  it  comes  at  age  91,  the  deaths 
of  men  such  as  Henry  Roden  leave  a  void. 

History  books  about  Alaska  vtIU  record 
that  Mr.  Roden  left  his  native  France  for 
the  Northwest  to  1897,  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  tn  the  first  decade  of 
the  new  century,  that  he  was  elected  to 
the  first  territorial  senate  in  1913,  was 
appointed  attorney  general  and  then 
territorial  treasurer,  retiring  from  ttie 
last  post  and  from  pubttc  life  in  1955. 
Some  history  books  might  also  record 
that  for  some  reason  a  candidate  by  the 
name  of  E.  L.  Bartixtt  was  able  to  de- 
feat Mr.  Roden  in  Bartlrt's  Ibst  pri- 
mary campaign  for  territorial  delegate. 

AU  that  is  part  of  the  pubUc  record. 

What  is  not  part  of  that  record  is  of 
equal  importance.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Delegate  Baktlctt  received  great 
assistance  from  his  primary  opponent 
through  the  years,  for  Mr.  Roden's  over- 
riding concerns  were  helping  people  and 
Alaska,  not  helping  himself. 

History  should  report  that  from  his 
early  days  as  a  niinAr  through  Mw  jiublic 
career,  Mr.  Roden  was  a  leader  in  the 
development  of  Alaska's  ns^iral  re- 
sources. 

It  should  also  be  opted  tbat  this  great 
pioneer  was  widely  acclaimed  as  a  bril- 
liant lawyer  and  was  bdd  in  great  esteem 
by  his  fellow  Alaskans 

Tbere  can  be  no  doubt  about  bia  being 
a  pioneer.  He  once  deacrtbed  bis  first 
journey  to  the  State  legislature.     He 
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walked  from  Rampart,  through  Adr- 
banka.  to  Valdes,  took  a  ship  to  Seattle 
where  he  transferred  to  another  BhU> 
and  sailed  to  Juneau. 

He  continued  that  same  devotion  to 
duty  and  to  Alaska  throughout  his  life. 
Otdy  2  years  ago.  Mr.  Roden.  then  Uvlng 
in  Seattle,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  John 
F.  Rotter,  collected  five  cartons  of  cloth- 
ing for  Alaskans  needing  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  death  of  Mr.  Roden 
marks  the  ain>roaching  end  of  an  era. 
Only  one  other  member  of  the  first  ter- 
ritorial legislature.  E.  B.  Collins,  of  Sitka. 
Is  still  all?e. 

Mr.  Roden's  deatii  removes  from  the 
scene  a  public  official  who  has  been  a 
source  of  inq>iration  to  persons  in  and 
out  of  government.  He  labored  long  and 
hard  for  the  land  he  loved  and  was  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  see  that  his  visions 
of  what  Alaska  might  be  were  correct. 

AH  of  these  accolades  and  more  are 
richly  deserved,  but  I  suspect  that  the 
one  he  would  cherish  most  is  the  esteem 
and  affectlMi  with  whidi  he  is  held  by 
the  Alaskans  who  knew  and  worked  with 
him.  It  was  one  of  my  great  good  for- 
tones  to  be  among  those  Alaskans. 


RICHARD  L.  EVANS— CHDRCH  AMD 
CIVIC  LEADER  EXTRAORDINARY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
!n  Denver,  Colo.,  a  great  churchman, 
a  great  Utahan.  and  an  equally  great 
American.  Richard  L.  Evans,  will  be  in- 
stalled president  of  Rotary  International 
as  the  worldwide  convention  of  Rotary 
International  draws  to  a  close. 

For  37  years  Mr.  Evans  has  been  the 
producer  and  speaker  of  "The  Spoken 
Word."  the  Inspirational  talks  which 
Accompany  the  weekly  national  broad- 
casts (^  the  famous  Mormon  Tabernacle 
Choir  over  the  CBS  network  on  Sunday 
mornings. 

This  program  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  longest  sustaining  nationwide 
radio  program  on  the  air. 

Mr.  Evans  personally  writes  each  of  his 
weekly  3-mlnute  sermonettes.  which  to- 
day have  been  compiled  into  11  published 
books.  For  his  great  service  to  the 
broadcasting  Industry  he  has  been  hon- 
ored by  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  with  their  highest  award,  a 
Certificate  of  Commemoration. 

While  these  major  achievements  in  one 
field  would  satlsfjr  most  men,  Mr.  Evans 
has  expanded  his  field  of  service  to  in- 
clude leadership  in  both  civic  and  chixrch 
alTairs.  He  has  long  served  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Rotary  Club  with  distinction, 
which  has  led  him  to  national  and  now 
to  International  positions  of  responsi- 
bility. 

In  addition.  Mr,  Evans  also  has  served 
his  church  in  a  wide  variety  of  high  posi- 
Oana.  Since  1953  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  AposUes 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints. 

Because  of  his  broad  background  and 
varied  ezperlenees.  coupled  with  an  ex- 
emplaxy  f amUy  llf e.  he  has  always  re- 
mained in  tune  with  the  times,  and  has 
become  a  widely  respected  oommoitator 
upon  sodal  values. 


Recently,  the  magaHne,  Listen,  car- 
ried an  article  on  one  of  his  eemmen- 
tarles.  entitled,  "Abstinence  and  Moda«- 
Uosx."  I  think  it  is  very  timely  and 
apim>prlate  for  all  Americans  in  this 
troubled  day.  In  additloi,  the  »n«gwif«"f 
article  Usts  some  of  his  moet  quoted 
axioms,  known  as  "Nuggets  From  the 
Spoken  Word"  which  should  make  inter- 
esting reading  as  well. 

I  request  that  the  "Nuggets,"  the  com- 
mentary, and  the  article  be  printed  in 
their  entirety  so  that  othos  can  share 
In  the  wisdom  expressed  by  this  out- 
standing American,  churchman,  and 
Utahan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoso. 
as  follows: 

NtioGm  ntoK  "TBI  SrOKor  Wobd" 
Let  men  decide  what  tbey  wUl  not  do. 
and  they  wlU  be  free  to  do  vigorously  what 
tbey  ought  to  do. 

Conadence  la  a  safety  device;  and  when  we 
tamper  with  safety  devices,  we  give  an  open 
Invitation  to  trouble  and  to  tragedy,  to  mis- 
ery and  remorse. 

Among  the  greatest  gifts  a  parent  can  give 
a  child — even  greater  than  a  hovering.  soUo- 
ItouB  protection — are  the  wisdom,  the  char- 
acter, the  standards  that  will  help  blm  safely 
to  make  his  own  decisions  and  to  provide  his 
own  protection. 

A  good  rule  always  to  follow  is:  When  in 
doubt,  stay  where  you  know  you  are  safe. 

The  experience  of  others  Is  a  great  herit- 
age, and  the  more  we  learn  from  it  the  less 
of  life  we  waste. 

There  are  truths  which  are  Irrevocable 
whether  or  not  they  are  oomfortable  or  con- 
venient. 

Just  this  once  Is  a  long  step;  but  Just 
once  man  Is  an  easier  step— and  so  men  often 
forge  thtfr  own  fetters  from  link  to  "w» 

It  Is  true  that  an  IsoUtad  act  or  Instance 
may  seem  a  small  matter  at  the  moment;  but 
It  Is  no  small  matter  at  any  age  to  let  a  false 
standard  get  started  or  to  let  a  wrong  habit 
harden. 

It  has  been  obaerved  that  the  measure  of 
a  man  is  what  he  thinks  when  he  doesnt 
have  to  think,  what  he  thinks  when  he  Is 
alone,  what  ha  thinks  In  his  Idle  hours. 

The  memory  of  a  mother's  waiting  Is  a 
aafeguard  against  temptation. 

There  Is  no  way  of  endangering  ourselves, 
or  doing  what  we  shouldn't  do.  without  Its 
having  an  tf  ect  on  others  with  hasaids  and 
heartaches.  And  not  at  any  pcdnt  can  a 
person  truly  say.  "It's  only  my  oum  life,  or 
my  own  health,  or  my  oum  reputation,  or  my 
oton  future,  or  my  own  fallxire." 

EzpadlenU  are  tot  the  hours;  principles  for 
the  ages. 
The  beet  tranqulllaer  Is  a  clear  oonsclenoe. 
Men  are  punished  by  their  sins,  not  for 
them. 

CoMiairraaT  bt  Bicraso  L.  Kvani 

"An  Institution  Is  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  one  man." 

When  Balph  Waldo  Kmarson  wrote  these 
words  more  than  a  century  ago,  he  described 
perfectly  "The  Spoken  Word,"  which  today 
has  become  to  millions  of  radio  listeners  a 
real  Institution. 

Part  of  the  famed  weekly  program  featuring 
the  Blormon  Tabernacle  Choir  and  the  great 
organ,  this  Interlude  consisting  of  brief, 
practtcal  messages  on  better  living,  has  now 
become  synonymous  with  its  author  and 
speaker,  Richard  L.  Kvana.  IKany  listeners 
tune  to  the  program  Just  to  hear  "The  Spo- 
ken Word." 

For  some  thirty-seven  years — longer  than 
any  other  nationwide  sustaining  program  on 
«lM  alP— "Mnalo  and  the  ^oken  Word"  has 
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been  broadcast  every  Sunday  mocnlng  tnm 
Salt  Lake  City,  "oroesroads  of  the  Weet " 

For  nearly  as  long,  Richard  L.  Kvaas  tiai 
been  producer  and  speaker,  connecting  with 
it  as  a  seasoned  radio  veteran  already,  haviM 
served  KSL,  in  Salt  Lake  City  as  announcer 
scriptwriter,  director  of  pubUdty,  and  proJ 
duotlon  manager.  As  a  young  radio  reporter 
he  had  covered  many  events,  including  the 
international  speed  runs  at  Bonneville  Salt 
Plate  near  Salt  Lake  City. 

Ten  months  after  the  start  of  the  broad- 
caste  on  a  national  basis,  he  began  to  write 
produce,  and  announce  them.  He  was  then 
twenty-four  years  old.  Since  then  he  hai 
missed  only  one  program,  for  physical  rea- 
sons. 

Obviously,  he  Is  beet  known  for  hie  ghort 
to  the  point  inspirational  messages.  These  he 
writes  himself,  each  one  a  sensible  aid  to 
practical  living.  To  prepare  one,  he  dictates 
his  thoughto  tor  a  coming  aermonetto,  hs« 
them  transcribed,  dictates  them  again,  and 
IxrtU  them  down.  He  repeato  the  procen 
as  often  as  necessary  to  compress  what  he 
has  into  about  three  mlnutea.  Being  in 
charge  of  the  program,  he  can  vary  the  length 
of  "The  Spoken  Word"  untU  he  feels  it  ex- 
presses exactly  what  he  dealies. 

"There  U  no  use  saying  a  piece  of  copy  is 
final  if  you  can  improve  It  on  or  off  the  air." 
he  says.  The  entire  broadcast  Is  to  a  large 
extent  unrehearsed.  Of  course,  the  organ- 
Iste  practice,  and  the  choir  rehearses  (two 
hours  Thursday,  an  hour  and  a  half  Sunday, 
maybe  two  hours  Tuesday),  but  the  various 
elemente  never  practice  together  until  sir 
time. 

"There  is  something  about  a  Uve  perfom- 
ance,  the  reality  of  It,  that  brings  out  the 
best  everyone  has."  Evans  observes. 

"The  Spoken  Word"  covers,  with  Uttle 
repetition,  virtually  every  topic  touching  on 
character,  himian  relationships,  and  life  In 
general,  especially  those  subjecte  which  en- 
courage positive  values  in  life.  "Negative  in- 
fluences In  our  world  are  overwhelming." 
the  speaker  commente;  "we  will  need  every 
poalUve  Influence  possible." 

In  dwelUng  on  this  side  of  life.  Instead 
of  the  sinister.  Richard  L.  Evans  has  devel- 
oped a  seasoned  understanding  of  human 
problems,  especially  those  confronting  youth 
today.  Nor  does  he  feel  that  the  answers 
are  easy  or  that  he  has  all  the  solutions. 

When  asked  how  best  to  reach  youth  with 
positive  values,  he  repUes,  "Things  dont 
suddenly  happen.  They  must  begin  early." 
That  the  process  began  early  in  his  case 
is  evident.  He  came  from  a  devoted  Chris- 
tian home  where  love  was  ever  present,  and 
hard  work  was  the  order  of  the  day.  "Do 
your  duty  always,"  was  his  mother's  watch- 
word. 

Not  long  ago  he  commented  that  the 
phrase  from  David  livingstone,  "Fear  Ood. 
and  work  hard."  Is  a  great  prescription.  This 
sums  up  his  own  life  and  the  ideals  he  and 
his  wife  are  passing  along  to  their  family. 

"niis  is  not  all  of  their  life,  however,  for 
the  Evans  household  has  long  been  known 
for  Ite  conviviality.  Long  to  be  remembered 
are  the  picnics  and  social  occasions  at  the 
family  campground  on  the  Weber  River  esst 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  Dad  was  there,  as  often 
as  possible,  building  bonfires  and  swimming 
with  the  children. 

The  four  Evans  sons  (each  three  years 
apart)  early  learned  sporte  such  as  football 
and  basketball  in  order  to  grow  physically 
and  to  develop  sportsmanship  and  the  abil- 
ity to  give  and  take. 

As  far  as  Ideals  are  concerned,  it  was 
strictly  "no  nonasnae."  "Freedom,"  It  was 
made  clear,  "is  not  the  right  to  do  what  w« 
want,  but  what  wa  ought."  Moreover,  "If 
we  acquire  hablto  or  do  those  things  or  take 
unto  ourselves  that  which  would  impair  our 
own  output,  that  which  would  impair  our 
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own  capacity,  we  are  8omeh|i^  robbing  the 
world  of  what  we  owe." 

Richard  L.  Evans  has  llve4:a  life  devoted 
to  his  church.  For  three  ye^^s  he  served  as 
a  missionary  in  England,  at  the  same  time 
being  Introduced  to  writing  and  editing,  a 
profession  at  which  he  has  ex^#lled  since.  He 
Is  at  present  a  senior  editor  lOf  the  church's 
paper,  The  Improvement  Era, 

In  1938  this  active  leader  \<las  appointed  to 
the  First  Council  of  the  Sevet](ty,  the  young- 
est member  of  that  group,  aiad  in  1953  was 
selected  as  the  youngest  thfember  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve.  ', 

m  the  writing  fleld  heltodapted  "The 
Spoken  Word"  as  a  syndicated  feature  for 
six  years  and  has  over  nearly  four  decades 
collected  his  sermonettes  injti  eleven  pub- 
lished books. 

Salt  Lake  City  Itself  Is  better  because  he 
was  bom  there  and  still  livM  there.  Early 
he  became  interested  in  community  affairs 
and  has  served  well  with  the  business  and 
professional  groups,  especiaUty  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Rotary  Club.  His  ac- 
tive participation  attracted  attention  across 
tbs  eoimtry  and  around  the  world.  This 
year,  in  July,  he  takes  office  ias  president  of 
Botary  International,  a  wondwide  service 
organization  with  half  a  million  members  in 
some  11,000  clubs  located  in  123  countries. 

Pew  persons  are  more  vers^lAle  than  Rlch- 
tid  L.  Evans  or  have  lived  Ufe  more  fully 
than  he— or  are  more  hunu^.  He  has  not 
fallen  into  the  fault  of  takmg  himself  too 
lerlously.  Interspersed  ~witq  his  many  ac- 
tivities are  flashes  of  humot,  often  coming 
at  most  unexpected  times  to  lighten  up  what 
would  otherwise  be  routine. 

The  man  of  "The  Spoken  W^rd"  cannot  be 
described  as  routine  or  averaoa.  For  millions 
whose  lives  he  has  touched,  jtiis  energy  has 
lifted,  his  example  has  InspirM.  hia  under- 
standing has  broadened.  Ev^i^  spoken  word 
bt  delivers,  he  first  lives. 

[From  Listen  magazine,  Mpril  1966] 

Tax  Spokxn  Wosb 

(By  Francis  A.  Sop^r) 

Tax  Spokxn  Woai>— ABSii^rxNCx  and 

MODXXATION 

(By  Richard  L.  Evjiis) 

Moderation  is  a  WMd  that]  has  a  very  ac- 
ceptable sound,  and  we  migai  fall  Into  the 
lallacy  of  thinking  It  is  the  apswer  to  every- 
thing. But  it  isn't  always.  Indeed,  there 
Isn't  anything  that  Is  alwEtjIs  the  answer 
to  everything;  and  this  In  Iti^lf  is  a  matter 
of  moderation. 

Sometimes  it  is  easier  to|  Ido  something 
that  seems  more  difficult  to  do  than  to  do 
something  that  at  first  sight  seems  easier — 
for  If  we  give  up  something  only  partly,  there 
are  always  the  question  Wheat  How  much? 
How  far?  But  If  we  give  it  Up  altogether, 
these  questions  resolve  them^lves. 

It  Isnt  possible  to  accommodate  our- 
Klves  to  all  things,  and  stiU  preserve  prin- 
ciple. It  isnt  possible  to  partake  of  a  lltUe 
of  everything  or  anything  and  still  preserve 
bealth— or  life.  Even  a  Uttle  «f  some  things 
)■  too  much — sometimes  fateil,  literally  so. 
Some  things  are  wrong,  baiilcally  and  in- 
herently wrong;  and  we  shou  ^n't  allow  our- 
•elves  the  right  to  do  wrong- 4even  in  mod- 
tratlon. 

In  some  situations  the  mistakes  them- 
•*l»e8  may  not  be  so  serious  'if  we  recognize 
them  as  such;  but  rationalising  ourselves 
"to  a  comfortable  complacecioy  could  be  ex- 
eetdtagiy  serious. 

We  sometimes  hear  talk  of;  Vtaperlng  oft." 
It  also  has  a  tempting  souiid.  But  would 
*e  recommend  tapering  of  st  i  Oing,  or  many 
Otter  things  that  might  be  n  «  nUoned? 

There  are  often  extenuating  clrcum- 
rj"**.  and  w«  cannot  exjcot  perfection; 
wt  we  shouldn't  raUonaliw  the  principle, 
wears  stronger  and  safer  U  n  sface  facte  and 


do  not  seek  to  acconunodate  ourselves  to 
error  or  evil  or  unhealthful  habits — not  even 
in  moderation. 

If  we  have  a  habit  which  is  likely  to  lead 
to  a  wrong  result,  we  could  be  safer  to  give 
it  up  altogether  than  to  give  It  up  part  way. 

We  do  ourselves  a  disservice  if  we  mix 
everything  Into  the  same  mixture  and  say 
that  a  little  of  everything  is  all  right,  when 
a  little  of  some  things  is  really  wrong. 

In  other  words,  the  best  way  not  to  do 
what  we  shouldn't  do  is  not  to  do  it. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  closed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  LoulsUna.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  ron.       

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  34TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
CHARTERING  OF  THE  DISABLED 
AMERICAN  VETERANS  ORGANI- 
ZATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
indeed  an  honor  to  speak  today  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  the  orga- 
nization which  serves  and  is  represent- 
ative of  the  finest  of  American  citisens. 
I  say  the  finest  of  American  citizens  be- 
cause these  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  have  sacrificed  their 
physical  well-being  for  their  country. 
They  are  outstanding  proof  of  the  faith 
Americans  have  in  their  country  and  of 
the  willingness  of  our  people  to  risk  their 
lives  for  her  protection.  We  must  pray 
this  country  will  always  have  such  men. 

This  is  the  occasion  of  the  34th  an- 
niversary of  the  granting  of  a  congres- 
sional charter  to  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  It  was  organized  to  help  dis- 
abled veterans,  their  widows,  and  their 
children  receive  the  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled  and  to  seek  and  guard 
legislation  by  Congress  affecting  these 
benefits.  A  few  figures  indicate  the  scope 
of  the  DAV's  program. 

Nationwide,  there  are  231.000  mem- 
bers in  1,834  chapters.  Almost  3,500 
DAV  members  we  in  Georgia,  and  there 
are  52  local  chapters  in  the  State  orga- 
nization wliich  Is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Nation.  Since  World  War  n,  the  DAV 
has  assisted  1,500,000  disabled  veterans 
and  their  families.  The  organization  has 
helped  them  obtain  medical  care,  hospi- 
talization, disability  compensation,  reha- 
bilitation. Job  training,  and  onployment. 
And  the  DAV  has  performed  these  serv- 
ices free  for  all  disabled  veterans,  not 
Just  for  members  of  the  organization. 
It  is  fitting  and  gratifying  that  the  DAV 
serves  disabled  veterans  in  a  way  these 
men  fought  to  preserve. 

Ilie  DAV  is  a  private  organization  in- 
dependent of  Government  control;  it  sup- 
ports itself;  and  it  is  run  by  men  dedi- 
cated to  serving  a  Just  cause. 

The  founders  understood  the  plight 
of  disabled  veterans,  for  they.  too.  had 


been  wounded  and  were  left  with  the 
scars  of  war.  The  organization  was 
formed  by  the  initiative  and  foresight  of 
these  men  in  1819.  And  on  June  17. 1932. 
the  DAV  was  granted  its  charter  as  a 
federally  approved,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion to  act  as  the  ofQcial  voice  for  those 
disabled  in  American  wars. 

Having  been  a  combatant  in  World 
War  n,  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  service- 
men who  have  been  disabled  in  the  de- 
fense of  their  nation.  Today  many  of 
our  boys  are  involved  In  fighting  and, 
sadly,  many  will  be  disabled.  We  owe 
than  a  debt  wtilch  the  DAV  is  helping  us 
fulfill. 

In  appreciation  of  their  past  and  pres- 
ent service,  it  is  fitting  that  we  honor 
the  DAV  today.  It  is  providing  one  of  the 
finest  services  any  American  organiza- 
tion can  provide. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  the 
commemoration  of  the  84th  anniversary 
of  the  DAV.  As  we  honor  this  organiza- 
tion which  serves  our  disabled  veterans, 
we  honor  the  veterans  themselves  and 
the  services  they  r«)dered  to  a  grateful 
nation. 

This  occasion  also  affords  an  opportu- 
nity to  reflect  upon  public  policies  and 
international  events  which  caused  the 
disaldlities  suffered  by  these  brave  men 
and  women.  We  cannot  change  the  past, 
but  we  can  profit  by  past  experioice.  We 
cannot  replace  disabled  minds  and  bod- 
ies, but  we  can  try  to  prevent  increases 
in  their  numbers. 

Perhaps  no  tribute  to  the  DAV  would 
be  more  glorious  than  a  dedication  to  the 
proposition  that  the  day  may  come  when 
the  last  disabled  veteran  will  have  been 
admitted  to  membership.  New  members 
are  made  eligible  dally  in  Vietnam.  The 
potential  list  of  DAV  members  will  con- 
Unue  to  Increase  until  peace  is  achieved 
in  that  troubled  coantty. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  salute  those  dis- 
abled in  past  and  present  wars,  let  us  in- 
tensify our  efforts  to  achieve  peace  in 
Vietnam.  Let  us  renew  our  dedication  to 
find  means  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
all  international  dilutes.  Let  us  so  con- 
duct ourselves  that  our  successors  may 
one  day  celebrate  the  admission  of  the 
last  member  into  this  fine  organization. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
representatives  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  are  going  to  be  In  Wash- 
ington to  commemorate  the  34th  atml- 
versary  of  the  granting  of  their  con- 
gressional charter.  The  Nation  is  par- 
ticularly proud  of  its  disabled  veterans 
for  not  only  have  they  fought  bravdy 
for  their  country,  but  they  have  had  the 
grit  and  determination  to  overcome  their 
handicaps  and  become  productive  citi- 
zens. These  men  have  taken  full  advan- 
tage of  rehabilitation  and  training  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  Government  and 
have  thus  set  a  courageous  example  for 
all  physically  disabled  people. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  once  said: 

A  man  who  is  good  enough  to  shed  his 
blood  for  his  country  is  good  enough  to  be 
given  a  square  deal  afterwards. 

I  have  always  agreed  with  this  position 
and  I  have  fought  to  make  sure  that  vet- 
erans do  get  a  square  deal.   This  year  I 
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fare  my  eomidete  support  to  ttie  aob- 
■tentlAl  Inereue  In  iwyinenfei  given  to 
those  with  8enrloo-«oniiected  dlHtMUtlM. 
And  I  have  alwayi  been  In  teTor  of  pio- 
cnuns  vMdi  provide  granta  and  loona  for 
higher  education  for  all  es-GU's. 

I  congratulate  the  DAY  on  34  years  of 
service  to  their  comrades  and  to  their  Na- 
tion. Their  leaden  have  ahRw  been  of 
high  diaraoter  and  National  Oommander 
Claude  Ifc  Callegary  Is  masterfully 
carrying  on  the  tradition  started  by  the 
group  founder  Judge  Ifarz  on  Christmas 
Day  In  1919. 

TtaxDUgh  34  years  the  DAY  has  con- 
sistently followed  Its  single  purpose; 
which  Is  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
the  disabled  ex-servloeman,  his  widow, 
dependents,  and  orphans.  This  out- 
standing oiganlntlon  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  abundant  aidilevementB 
of  the  past  and  for  the  hcvw  whMx  It  pro- 
vides fmr  all  of  those  who  weA  Its  akL 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  aU  of 
us  tn  this  Chamber  today  have  lived 
through  times  of  war — whether  It  be 
World  War  I.  World  War  JZ.  Korea,  or 
Vietnam.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  pilee 
of  freedom  when  we  see  our  finest  young 
men  return  with  the  scars  of  battle.  We. 
as  a  Nation  owe  these  men  our  highest 
req^ect  and  gratitude. 

By  the  same  token,  we  owe  our  grati- 
tude to  the  organlmtlons  which  have 
dedicated  tholr  services  to  aBirirtlng  our 
.  veterans.   71m  DAV  Is  one  of  these  high- 
ly esteemed  organlatlons. 

Since  the  organization  of  Z31sabled 
AoMrican  Veterans  was  chartered  34 
years  ago.  It  has  ofTered  inn^m^rB^ff 
servkes  and  valuable  assistance  to  our 
disabled  veterans.  Hie  DAV  has  not 
only  helped  thousands  of  veterans  ob- 
tain their  rights  under  o^fttng  law,  but 
the  DAV  has  also  provided  an  effective 
and  comprehensive  legislative  service 
which  wQ(;ks  toward  the  Implementation 
of  new  and  Invroved  laws  for  disabled 
veterans. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  have  this  oiwor- 
tunlty  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fine  organiza- 
tion, the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  34 
years  ago  the  72d  Congress  chartered  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  as  a  PM- 
eral.  nonprofit  ooiporatltxi  to  advance  the 
Interest  and  work  for  the  betterment  of 
an  wounded.  Injured,  aiul  disabled  vet- 
enu»— to  cooperate  with  the  UA  Vet- 
etai^*  Administration  and  aU  other  PM- 
eral  agencies  devoted  to  the  cause  of  ad- 
vancing and  improving  the  condition, 
health,  and  Interest  of  aU  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

Thus  a  grateful  nation,  acting  through 
Its  deeted  representatives,  affirmed  Its 
belief  In  the  purpose  and  operations  of 
the  world's  largest  organization  dedicated 
to  senrlng  those  who  have  given  so  much 
to  their  country. 

DlsaUed  American  Veterans.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, through  specially  trained  service 
officers,  works  tirelessly  across  the  coun- 
try seeing  that  our  wartime  Injured  re- 
ceive all  benefits  entitled  them.  The 
service  officers,  mostly  disabled  veterans 
themselves,  guide  their  comrades  through 
Intiloate  govenuMnt  «*^""ii4t.  seouiltag 
BHdleal  care,  hospitaltatlon.  and  dtaa- 
hiUty  compensatton.    Ttaer 
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obtain  rehabUltatkm.  Job  training,  and 
emidoyment.  Far  this  task.  Disabled 
American  Veterans  takes  not  a  cent  of 
Federal  funds. 

It  is.  therefore,  most  fitting  that  we 
celebrate  today  the  anniversary  of  this 
organisation's  charter.  Colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  surely  Join  me  In 
saluting  Disabled  American  Veterans  for 
an  it  stands  for— great  sacrifice  in  war 
and  care  In  peace. 

Mr.  YODNO  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  like  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues In  their  salute  to  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  rendered  invaluable  serv- 
ice to  aU  American  war  veterans — the 
DlsaUed  American  Veterans. 

We  are  observing  the  34th  anniversary 
of  the  congressional  chartering  of  the 
DAV  as  a  national  veterans  service  or- 
ganlaatlon.  I  think  It  would  also  be  weU 
to  recan  at  this  time  that  the  history  of 
th«  organization  goes  back  even  further. 
The  DAV  was  founded  by  a  small  group 
of  disabled  World  War  I  veterans  in  1919. 
They  set  out  to  provide  assistance  to 
their  many  fellow  veterans  and  to  seek 
additional  aid  for  veterans  through  bad- 
ly needed  legislation.  We  aU  know  how 
weU  these  goals  have  been  achieved  and 
how  the  organization  contlrmes  to  press 
forward. 

Through  over  1,800  local  chiMltters  and 
a  staff  of  160  professional  n»*.ton||]  aerv- 
loe  officers,  the  DAV  dally  provides  as- 
slstanoa  to  disabled  veterans,  their  wid- 
ows, and  orphans.  The  organization  pro- 
vides, at  no  cost  to  the  recipient,  the 
expert  service  and  guidance  needed  In 
resolving  many  problems.  Since  the  end 
of  World  War  U.  more  than  1.6  mlUlon 
disabled  veterans  and  their  families  have 
reoelved  soeh  aid. 

Noting  the  aocomirilshments  of  the 
DAV  and  Its  maabershlp,  former  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  said: 

Having  earned  the  Uattng  grautude  of 
your  Matton  tor  MMuifloM  in  Una  of  duty, 
you  now  earn  lU  admiration  ae  wnU  tot 
nontiiiuad  aerrlce  to  tba  Ibtloa  as  dtlsan- 
vetarana. 

This,  I  believe,  expresses  the  feelings 
of  aU  Amerleans. 

The  present  confilct  In  '^^etnam  win 
mean  added  responsibilities  for  the  DAV. 
Its  memberahlp  has  already  answered 
the  caU  and  I  know  that  any  challenges 
plaoed  before  It  wlU  bemet. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  in  rendering  a 
weU-eamed  salute  to  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  salute 
Claude  L.  Callegary,  nattonal  ooounan- 
der.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and 
the  move  than  330.000  members— dis- 
abled veterans  of  World  War  I.  World 
War  n.  Korean  war.  atad  the  present  con- 
flict In  Vietnam,  for  whom  every  day 
throughout  our  Nation  Is  DAV  Day. 

Mr.  President,  this  anniversary  really 
takes  place  tomorrow,  but  I  was  afraid 
I  might  not  be  In  the  Chamber  at  the 
time,  so  I  make  these  remarks  on  this 
10th  day  of  June  and  observe  the  34th 
anniversary  of  the  foandlng  of  the  DAY 
organisation. 

I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  34th 
anniversary  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  organlaatlon.  and  to  the  dedi- 


cated members  of  this  organization  in  aa 
effort  not  only  to  thank  those  who  haic 
aided  In  the  eflbrts  ot  DAY  bat 
also  to  recognize  the  over  iVt  mfl- 
Uon  disabled  veterans  of  our  country 
who  have  so  nobly  contributed  to  the 
preservation  and  maintenance  of  those 
freed<Mns  for  which  our  Nation  was 
established.  I  should  like  to  remind 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  as  of  April 
1966,  the  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
ports that  there  were  1.992.421  compen- 
sation payments  to  service-connected 
disability  cases.  DAV  has  been  the  rec- 
ognized official  voice  of  these  disabled 
veterans  sinoe  June  17,  1933.  when  the 
72d  Congress,  1st  session,  approved  Pub- 
lic Act  186,  incorporating  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  as  a  Federal,  non- 
profit organization. 

Throughout  these  34  years,  the  DAV 
has  sponsored  many  and  various  actions 
and  pieces  of  legislation  that  have  con- 
tributed to  the  welfare  of  the  disabled 
veterans,  their  widows  and  families.  At 
this  time,  when  our  country  Is  involved 
in  a  situation  that  is  calling  approxi- 
mately 200,000  of  our  able-bodied  men  to 
serious  and  dangerous  active  service  and 
thousands  of  others  to  apparently  less 
dangerous  posts  around  the  world,  we 
cannot  let  this  day  go  by  without  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation  the  present  activities  of  DAV. 
through  its  possessions  "to  advance  the 
Interest  and  work  for  the  betterment  of 
all  wounded,  injured,  and  disnhlpd  veter- 
ans to  the  cause  of  advancing  and  im- 
proving the  condition,  health  and  inter- 
est of  all  disabled  veterans."  Bach  yesr, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  individual 
key  rings  are  distributed  as  a  reminder 
of  those  veterans  who  are  being  helped 
by  DAV.  giving  car  owners  an  opportu- 
nity to  contribute  to  a  worthy  cause.  Re- 
cently, through  DAV.  the  red,  white  and 
blue  bumper  sticker  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  over  a  mllUon  ear  owners— a  cam- 
paign to  gain  public  sunwrt  for  our 
fighting  men  In  Vietnam. 

To  the  national  commanders,  Claude 
Callegary  and  each  one  who  has  been 
so  honored  through  the  years.  I  com- 
mend them  as  they  have  served  this  out- 
standing patriotic  organization.  Inclos- 
ing, I  should  like  to  reempiiaslze  the  alms 
so  weU  spoken  by  the  late  MaJ.  Oen.  Mel- 
Tln  J.  Maas,  who  served  In  the  1950's  as 
DAY  national  commander  and  was 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  and 
who  was  an  Inspiration  to  so  many  in 
these  great  causes,  to  "Increase  commu- 
nity action  for  more  Job  placements  for 
the  physically  handicapped  and  greater 
compassion  for  those  who  have  served 
their  nation  In  the  name  of  freedom." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  this  being  the  orga- 
nization's 34th  anniversary  of  dedicated 
service  to  our  wartime  Injured  and  dis- 
abled veterans. 

I  know  that  I  spetk  for  the  citizens  of 
Wyoming,  as  weU  as  those  aU  across  our 
Nation,  when  I  say  "thanks"  to  the  DAV 
for  the  tremendous  work  and  service  It 
has  rendered  to  those  men  niio  have 
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given  so  much  for  the  free  1  iHn  of  Amer 

lea. 

Many  nice  things  wlU  >e  said  today 
about  the  DAV  and  I  wan  to  add  my 
eonunendation  of  the  professionally 
trained  staff  of  the  DAV,  which  has  ren- 
dered so  much  assistance  to  my  office 
gnd  to  the  veterans  of  Wyoming. 

The  costs  of  a  war  are  always  stag- 
gering, but  the  greatest  cost  Is  in  the 
pain  and  suffering  that  remain  long 
after  the  peace  has  been  ^cured.  The 
members  of  the  DAV  hav&  paid  a  dear 
price,  and  our  Nation  Is  forever  grateful 
for  their  sacrifice.  Every!  ^ffort  should 
be  made  to  see  that  fait'  and  proper 
treatment  is  accorded  to  them. 

As  one  who  has  suppor<)ed  the  activi- 
ties of  the  DAV  for  many  tears,  I  want 
to  express  the  pride  I  havf  in  the  fact 
that  the  DAV  has  rendered  service  to  its 
more  than  200,000  members  with  no 
Federal  financial  assistant. 

It  is  an  organization  \|rnich  gives  a 
great  deal  of  service  and  which  finances 
Itself  through  dues  paid  by  its  members 
and  the  revenues  received  from  the  very 
popular  DAV  Idento-Tag  program. 

This  is  Indeed  a  commejidable  record. 
I  extend  my  congratulatioiii  to  the  DAV, 
and  wish  them  weU  in  tlMlr  continued 
years  of  service  to  the  Natapn's  veterans 
In  the  future.  i 

Ifr.  President.  I  ask  unJEinimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  ibe  Record  a 
fact  sheet  concerning  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  which  t  am  sure  wiU 
be  of  Interest  to  all  Senate^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  ifrlnted  in  the 
RiooRO,  as  follows: 


Facts  About  tbx 


VrmuNa 


Ambocam 


ted  group  of 
,na  on  Chrlst- 
Ohlo,  meet- 
ana  organlza- 
ISabled  In  both 
t>AV  member- 


The  DAV,  formed  by  a  d( 
300  World  War  I  disabled 
marDay  1919,  in  a  Clnclnni 
log,  U  the  largest  single  vei 
tlon  of  wartime  Injured  and 
the  nation  and  the  world, 
iblp  to  date  Is  more  than  231,000 

National  Headquarters  of]  the  DAV  are 
kieated  in  Cincinnati,  Oblo.  \fhen  are  1834 
local  chapters  throughout  thfel  United  States 
sod  possessions.  |  ' 

The  DAV  was  chartered  ky  Congress  In 
1932  "to  advance  the  Interest  and  work  for 
the  betterment  of  aU  woundM,  Injured  and 
tUssbled  veterans  ...  to  cooperate  with  the 
VS.  Veterans  Administration  and  all  other 
JWeral  agencies  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
sdvandng  and  Improving  Ittoe  condition, 
bsalth  and  Interest  of  alli  disabled  vet- 
oans.  .  .  ." 

The  DAV  Is  the  only  na 
organisation  to  have  a  net 
oOcers  who  are  paid  and 
nstlonal  organization.    Thei 
•re  located  in  VA  Regional  Oi 
tb*  nation. 

The  DAV  U  a  slngle-pu: 
organization  whose  sole 
ide  service  and  assistance 
*sabled,  his  widow,  orphansi  and  depend- 

A  corps  of  160  professionally-trained  Na- 
Bonal  Service  Officers,  each  one  a  disabled 
wteran,  is  employed  by  the,  DAV.  AU  are 
•eowMted  by  the  VA  to  iq>pe^  before  claim 
rttlng  boards.  HT 

Since  the  end  of  World  W^ii-  n,  DAV  Na- 
««»al  Service  Officers  have  ,  .  .  given  free 
•wstance  to  more  than  1,600.000  disabled 
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veterans   and   their   famlUed 
nedical  care,  hoepltallaatlon. 


in   obtaining 
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pensation, rtihabUltation.  Job  training  and 
employment. 

For  example:  During  the  last  six  months 
of  1966,  the  DAV  National  Service  program 
handled  40,742  cases  which  provided  more 
ttian  $65.5  million  in  benefits  to  disabled 
veterans.  During  the  same  period,  the  NSO 
staff  reviewed  115,622  VA  claims,  made  66,215 
appearances  before  rating  boards  and  pre- 
pared 30,926  briefs. 

Nearly  all  beneficial  legislation  affecttng 
disabled  veterans  that  has  passed  Congress 
since  1920  has  been  sponsored  by  the  DAV 
(including  the  famed  OI  Bill  of  Righte). 

Every  president  of  the  United  States  since 
World  War  I  and  every  director  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  has  commended  and 
endorsed  the  services  rendered  by  the  DAV. 

Quotes  about  the  DAV: 

Late  President  Kennedy — "Yovir  experi- 
ence In  the  crucible  of  war  has  strengthened 
your  sense  of  responsibility  so  that  others 
may  look  to  you  with  trust.  And  your  ex- 
ample continues  to  Inspire  aU  America's 
physically-handicapped,  both  veteran  and 
non-veteran." 

Former  President  Elsenhower:  "Having 
earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  your  nation 
for  sacrifices  in  line  of  duty,  you  now  earn 
its  admiration  as  well  for  conUnued  service 
to  the  nation  as  citlzen-vet««ns." 

DAV's  National  Service  program  the  past 
fiscal  year  cost  in  excess  of  ai.5  mUUon.  Not 
one  cent  of  Federal  tax  money  goes  Into  the 
program. 

In  addition  to  funds  fr<xn  DAV  member- 
ship dues,  DAV  supplements  this  Income 
through  the  DAV  Car  License  Idento-Tag 
Program.  These  famlUar  miniature  Ucense 
tags  have  helped  return  more  than  2  mlUlon 
sets  of  lost  car  keys  free  to  American 
motorists.  Motorists  are  asked  to  contribute 
something  toward  the  DAV  Idento-Tag  Pro- 
gram, if  they  Uke. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DominickI 
has  prepared  a  splendid  statement  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  Regretfully,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  cannot  be  on  the  floor  to  per- 
sonally deliver  his  statement,  which  was 
written  for  Disabled  American  Veterans 
Day. 

I  am  pleased  and  privileged,  therefore, 
to  ask  on  his  behalf  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BraTsmMT  bt  Sbkatob  Domxnicx 

In  this  time  of  combat  casualties  and 
world  turmoil,  it  is  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  to  which  the  returning  soldier 
turns  for  help  and  solace.  The  injured  and 
handicapped  find  In  the  DAV  the  under- 
standing, compassion,  and  spirit  to  offer  a 
helping  hand  not  Just  to  the  veteran  him- 
self but  to  his  dependents  also.  Those  ex- 
periencing the  traixma  and  tragedy  of  com- 
bat at  the  present  time  have.  In  the  DAV,  an 
understanding  friend.  Incorporated  by  the 
Congress  In  1932,  the  DAV  Is  thoroughly 
supported  by  the  American  people  In  its 
concepts  of  aid  to  neighbors  from  neighbors, 
and  of  aid  which  is  purely  voliuitary  in  Its 
origin  and  implementation. 

The  DAV  is  the  only  national  veterans 
organization  which  has  a  network  of  na- 
tional service  officers  who  are  paid  and  di- 
rected by  the  national  organization.  These 
officers  provide  service  and  assistance  to  the 
wartime  disabled,  bis  widow,  orphans,  and 
dependents.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
this  assistance  has  been  extended  free  to 
more  than  1,600,000  disabled  veterans  and 
their  famlUes  through  medical  care,  hos- 
pitalization, disability  compensation,  rehabU- 
itatlon.  Job  trtdnlng,  and  employment. 


The  amazing  thing  about  the  DAV  Is  lU 
complete  separation  from  Federal  support. 
Operating  money  comes  from  dues  paid  by 
the  veterans  themselves  and  through  the  In- 
genious DAV  Car  Ucense  Idento-Tag  Pro- 
gram. Most  of  us  have  at  one  Ume  or  an- 
other received  in  the  maU  the  mlnlatura 
license  tags  which  match  our  car  tags.  With 
the  Income  from  contributions  requested 
with  each  set  of  tags,  the  DAV  has  provided 
salaries  for  their  nattonal  service  officers, 
and  has  been  able  to  offer  to  the  wounded 
veterans  a  service  similar  to  Sweden's  "om- 
budsman" concept. 

The  DAV  has  become  the  clearing  house 
for  all  matters  concerning  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities.  It  Initiates 
and  expedites  acUon  to  get  the  proper  care 
and  compensation  through  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  faces  the  ImpersonaUty  of 
a  government  agency  with  the  strength  of 
thovisands  of  Individuals,  instead  of  leaving 
the  Individual  at  the  mercy  of  red  tape  and 
skilled  experts.  Since  the  individual  vet- 
eran knows  Uttle  about  what  is  available  to 
him  under  laws  passed  by  the  Congress,  the 
DAV  performs  an  Invaluable  service  in 
bringing  these  laws  to  his  attention  and 
fighting  for  benefits  due  him.  With  its  fine 
record  of  success  in  this  area,  the  DAV  has 
obviously  opened  doors  to  disabled  veterans 
which  otherwise  might  not  have  been  acces- 
sible. 

We  would  all  like  to  see  the  day  when  this 
world  is  no  longer  beset  by  strife  between 
nations.  Unfortunately,  however,  that  day 
seems  to  be  far  distant  and,  thus,  our  men 
in  uniform  must  continue  to  rely  on  the 
DAV  and  its  help  for  years  to  come.  We  must 
continue  to  defend  our  freedoms  and  the 
freedoms  of  peoples  throughout  the  world 
who  have  requested  our  aid.  Our  troops 
WlU  continue  to  go  Into  battle  until  freedom 
is  secure  from  aggression,  from  intimidation, 
and  from  oppression.  So  we  must  continue 
to  recognize  the  sacrifices  of  our  soldiers  and 
there  is  no  better  way  to  recognize  those 
sacrifices  than  to  commend  the  DAV  for  iu 
34  years  of  outstanding  service  in  the  name 
of  the  American  people  to  those  who  have 
fought  willingly  and  well  In  defense  of  us  all. 

The  courage  and  spirit  of  our  fighting 
men  on  the  battlefield  is  well  known.  But 
the  courage  and  spirit  of  our  former  flgbUng 
men  here  at  home,  in  aiding  their  feUow 
soldiers  and  famUies,  is  too  often  forgotten. 
I  am  highly  honored  to  be  co-sponsor  of 
Disabled  American  Veterans  Day  here  in  the 
Senate  as  we  celebrate  its  34th  anniverssary 
of  incorporation  by  the  Congress.  I  urge  all 
Senators  to  Join  with  us  in  extending  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  to  the  DAV  for  IU 
fine  work  and  its  support  of  our  fighting 
men  throughout  the  world.  We  owe  to  oxtr 
soldiers  that  recognition  and  support. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mending the  work  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans. 

As  a  life  member  of  this  organization, 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  tremendous  Job 
they  do  for  veterans  who  have  been  in- 
jured serving  their  country. 

We  in  Maryland  are  particularly 
proud  of  the  DAV  because  its  national 
commander,  Mr.  Callegary,  is  a  citizen 
of  Maryland.  I  personally  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  nominating  him  as  national 
commander  of  the  DAV  at  our  last  na- 
tional convention  in  New  Orleans. 

Nobody  has  furthered  the  activities  of 
the  DAV  better  than  Claude  L.  Callegary, 
of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Callegary  is  an  old 
and  good  friend  of  mine,  and  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  his 
brilliant  career. 

Claude  Callegary  attended  the  Balti- 
more public  schools  until  the  depression 
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reqalrad  him  to  leave  the  aerenth  gimde 
to  support  hlB  family.  Between  1935 
and  IMl,  he  worked  In  the  cotton  mills, 
attended  filling  stations,  and  drove 
trucks. 

In  March  1941,  9  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  Claude  volunteered  for  service 
in  the  Army.  In  1942  he  was  sent  to  the 
Aleutians.  At  the  end  of  that  campaign, 
be  was  ordered  to  the  South  PacUle  to 
flgbt  on  New  Oulnea,  and  in  October 
1944  he  was  one  of  three  to  survive  a 
plane  crash  on  the  tiny  island  of  Biak. 

When  he  was  sent  to  Army  hospitals 
to  recover  from  his  serious  injuries. 
Claude  q>ent  his  time  profitably  by 
WOTklng  for  a  high  school  dlidoma.  He 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
1945,  passed  the  State  bar  examinations 
in  1949,  and  received  his  TJiB.  degree  in 
1950.  It  was  during  his  days  at  the  unl- 
verMty  that  Claude  began  his  great  work 
on  behalf  of  fellow  veterans. 

About  the  same  time,  he  Joined  the 
Free  State  Chi4>ter  16  of  the  DAY  In  Bal- 
timore. Since  then,  he  has  hdd  every 
offlbe  In  our  chapter,  served  as  Judge  ad- 
~  vocate  for  the  department  of  Muyluid. 
senior  vice  commander,  and  commander 
for  the  Maxyland  department. 

In  Maryland  as  weU  as  in  the  DAY. 
Claude  Callegary  has  shown  himself  to 
be  a  resouroeful  and  dynamic  leader.  He 
Is  the  senior  partner  in  his  own  law  firm 
and  has  established  a  distinguished  rec- 
ord in  the  area  of  negligence,  compensa- 
tion, and  labor  law.  In  Baltimore,  his 
dvlo  activities  have  won  him  the  Gov- 
ernor's certificate  for  dlstingulahed 
dtlsenshlp. 

I  am  proud  of  Claude  Call^gary.  proud 
of  what  he  has  done  for  Maryland  and 
what  he  has  done  for  the  DAY.  I  beUeve 
In  his  oonviotlon  that  the  Oovemment 
and  the  disabled  veterans  share  a  cove- 
nant embodied  in  a  variety  of  beneficial 
programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  salute  Claude  Callegary 
as  national  commander  of  the  Disabled 
American  Yeterans. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
special  ceremonies  today  marking  the 
34th  anniversary  of  the  date  on  which 
Congress  ehartered  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Yeterans  of  necessity  recall  the  long 
history  of  heroism,  sacrifice,  and  patriot- 
ism by  the  youth  of  our  Nation. 

The  DAY  was  founded  by  wounded 
veterans  of  World  War  L  The  grim 
needs  of  malntatning  freedom  since  then 
have  added  members  from  another 
World  War,  from  Korea,  and  now  from 
Yletaam. 

These  men  all  bear  the  marks  and 
scars  of  what  freedom  costs — the  scars  of 
battle  wounds,  of  disabling  injuries,  of 
•as-seared  lungs,  and  of  prolonged 
Illness. 

At  a  time  when  this  spirit  <tf  heroism 
and  saerifiee  is  being  caDed  forth  again. 
It  Is  more  than  fitting  that  we  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  men  who  preceded  them 
tn  this  age-old  struggle. 

The  founders  of  the  DAY,  on  that  first 
gathering  on  Christmas  Day  In  1919, 
planned  an  organlitten  that  would  fin  a 
hmie  and  meet  a  need  that  our  Nation 
should  do  more  than  Just  spade  wdl  of 
Its  heroes.    It  is  a  fact  that  nearly  aU 


beneficial  legislation  affecting  disabled 
American  vet^-ans  since  1920  has  beoi 
pushed  by  the  DAY. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  in  1937,  I 
have  shared  In  the  legislative  efforts  to 
compensate  the  disabled  veteran.  We 
have  done  much  for  our  disabled  vet- 
erans but.  of  course,  there  Is  no  suflldent 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  sight,  or 
Umb,  or  the  ability  to  make  a  living. 

I  recall  my  days  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee,  when 
I  first  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
these  problems.  We  worked  then,  as  we 
do  now,  so  that  o\xt  servicemen  would  not 
be  left  out  of  the  good  things  in  our  Na- 
tion. Since  leaving  the  House  BdlUtary 
Affairs  Committee  and  coming  to  the 
Senate,  I  have  made  It  my  business  to 
maintain  close  contact  with  the  prob- 
lems of  servicemen  and  veterans.  There 
are  problems  yet  to  be  solved,  but  we  have 
made  much  more  than  Just  a  beginning. 

Today,  we  are  engaged  in  still  another 
chapter  of  the  enduring  contest  between 
freedom  and  totalitarianism.  Our 
young  men  are  being  called  upon  to  write 
this  chapter.  As  In  the  past,  they  are 
writing  It  with  their  service,  their  gal- 
lantry, and  their  blood— Just  as  young 
Americans  did  at  Yalley  Forge,  at  Iwo 
Jima.  at  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and  at 
the  38th  parallel. 

The  DAY,  in  this  as  in  past  conflicts, 
is  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
abled veteran  retundng  home  from  the 
batUefront.  Tlirough  the  help  of  the 
DAY,  these  veterans  are  coming  back  to 
a  better  life  than  ever  before  in  ota  his- 
tory. 

As  a  veteran  myself,  I  am  proud  to 
have  a  part  in  commemorating  this  an- 
niversary. The  DAY  has  truly  advanced 
the  causes  for  which  Congress  chartered 
it  to  advance  the  Interest  and  work  for 
the  betterment  of  all  wounded,  injin^ 
and  disabled  veterans. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
merely  going  to  say  that  those  who  have 
already  spoken  on  the  DAY  have  covered 
the  groimd  so  thoroughly  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  add  much  to  what  they 
have  already  said. 

However,  I  do  fed  that  we  may  very 
well  all  associate  ourselves  with  the  sen- 
timents which  have  been  expressed  by 
our  able  minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Bfr.  DnucsxN].  and  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  other 
Senators  today  in  this  expression  of  trib- 
ute to  the  DlsaUed  American  Yeterans, 
who  today  celebrate  their  34th  anniver- 
sary of  Incorporation  by  the  Congress  as 
a  Federal,  nonprofit  organisation. 

The  record  of  the  DAY  over  the  years 
since  its  founding  in  1919  and  its  Incor- 
poration by  Congress  13  years  later  Is,  of 
course,  one  of  which  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  organisation  can  be 
properly  proud.  But  more  than  that,  it 
is  one  in  which  aU  Americans — ^veteran 
and  nonveteran  aUke — can  find  an  enor- 
mous measure  of  satisfaction  as  well  as 
pri<|». 

When  Congress  issued  its  ehairter  to 
the  DAY  In  1933,  the  ocganlsatten  was 
tati  to  advance  the  Interest  and  work  for 
the  betterment  of  all  wounded.  Injined, 


and  dlsaUed  veterans.  The  record  that 
it  has  built  since  that  date  34  years  ago 
fuUy  Justifies  the  faith  which  Congre«8 
jdaoed  in  It  at  that  time. 

Today  the  DAY,  with  its  150  profes- 
sionally trained  national  service  offl- 
cers  each  one  himself  a  disabled  vet- 
eran— ^Is  at  the  service  of  not  only  its  own 
231,000  members,  but  all  disabled  veter- 
ans and  their  families,  whether  they 
belong  to  the  DAY  or  not.  Since  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  DAY  national  service  officers  have 
provided  assistance  to  more  than 
1,500,000  disabled  veterans  and  their 
families  at  no  charge  to  the  veteran. 

As  one  who  believes  that  this  Nation 
owes  a  continuing  debt  to  the  disabled 
veterans  of  its  wars,  I  salute  the  DAV  on 
its  outstanding  record  of  service  and  con- 
gratulate its  officers  and  members  on  this 
34th  anniversary  of  the  granthig  of  Its 
congressional  charter. 

Mr.  ELAjESDKR.  Mr.  President,  34 
years  ago,  the  Congress  granted  a  Fed- 
eral charter  to  an  organization  known 
as  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
The  history  of  the  DAV,  however,  goes 
back  much  further,  to  Christmas  I^ 
1919,  when  a  group  of  200  disabled  aen- 
Icemen  who  had  served  in  World  War  i 
brought  into  being  the  first  Disabled 
American  Yeterans  organisation. 

Today,  I  am  Informed  that  the  DAV 
membership  amounts  to  more  than 
230,000  members  with  1.834  local  chap- 
ters located  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  this  organia- 
tion,  the  work  it  has  done,  is  doing,  and 
the  principles  Ihat  it  stands  for.  As  it 
happens,  June  14, 2  days  ago,  marked  the 
191st  anniversary  of  the  UjS.  Army. 
Jime  14  was  also  Flag  Day.  If  we  pause 
to  honor  our  Nation  and  our  soldiers, 
I  think  it  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
we  pause  to  also  honor  our  veterans— 
those  who  have  served  their  country  In 
our  Armed  Forces,  and  those  who  have 
made  so  many  lasting  sacrifices. 

Some  time  ago.  I  had  research  done 
into  the  contribution  that  America  has 
made  to  protect  and  maintain  peace  in 
the  world  during  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury. From  World  War  I  through  the 
middle  of  May  1966.  in  the  current  Viet- 
nam conflict,  36.8  million  Americans  have 
served  their  coimtry  imder  arms.  Of 
this  number,  over  281,000  have  not  re- 
turned from  battle  and  another  200,000 
have  met  death  from  other  causes. 
Almost  a  million  Americans  have  been 
wounded  in  our  two  World  Wan.  in 
Korea,  and  in  Vietnam.  These  figures 
are  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  These  sta- 
tistics for  dead  and  wounded  can  be 
translated  into  heartbreak  and  suffering 
in  over  a  million  and  a  half  American 
homes. 

Nations  in  the  past  have  used  their 
eitisens  to  conquer  foreign  lands  in  sctne 
cases,  and  to  defend  their  homelands  in 
others,  and  then  have  shunted  the 
wounded  aside  to  shift  for  themselves.  I 
am  glad  that  America  is  not  one  of  these. 
We  care  for  oiu*  own  and  the  DAV  is  to 
be  oompliaiented  on  the  help  it  has  given 

Hs  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  MONRONBT.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  at  the  Uidted  States  owe  a  great 
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debt  to  the  men  who  w  i  "c  injured  while 
defending  their  eotmtry.  From  this  sense 
of  gratitude  grew  vast  national  support 
for  the  organization  kiiown  as  the  Dis- 
abled American  Vetere 

The  Federal  Gover 
striving  to  reward  thes 
ately  for  their  service, 
American    Veterans 
helped  make  the  bene 
this  Government  a  real 
dividual  veterans. 

Realizing  that  the 
should  be  rewarded  rath^  than  penalized 
for  the  handicap  he  sifters  as  a  result 
of  his  service,  tlie  DAV  has  without 
charge  assisted  these  veterans  and  their 
dependents,  whether  members  of  the 
DAV  or  not.  In  fUlngJ  claims  for  the 
various  Federal  benefiu.  Through  its 
professionally  trained  naff  of  national 
service  oflOcers.  who  are  disabled  vet- 
erans themselves,  the  If  AV  has  assisted 
millions  of  veterans  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  their  social  and  economic  welfare. 

In  addition  to  helpihg  disabled  vet- 
erans participate  in  thia  many  govern- 
ment programs,  the  DAY  acts  as  their 
aOclal  voiie.  This  organization  has 
played  a  significant  roU  in  the  enact- 
ment of  almost  all  vetJE^ans  legislation 
since  World  War  L  n 

But  the  efforts  of  the  jlpAV  affect  more 
than  just  those  who  are;  the  direct  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  extensive  services  of  this 
outstanding  organization.  The  DAV 
serves  the  entire  Natlofi.  It  translates 
the  gratitude  of  this  country  into  actual 
deeds  and  it  enables  ma^y  disabled  vet- 
erans to  become  produc  ive  citizens  once 
again.  j 

To  the  men  who  hav(>|  suffered  physi- 
cally in  the  service  of  iheir  country  we 
owe  our  respect  and  gratitude,  not  only 
as  disabled  veterans,  but  also  as  valuable 
citizens.  To  the  DAY  w  owe  our  grati- 
tude for  its  service  to  [these  unselfish 
men. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  to  Join  my  collefgerues  in  saluting 
the  Disabled  American  Yeterans  on  the 


34th  anniversary   of 
charter. 

Actually,  the  DAY  h 
In  behalf  of  disabled  v 
years  before  it  was  c 
been  started  shortly 
World  War  I. 

It  is  ahnost  impossibli 
amount  of  good  this  organization  has 
done  for  thousands  of  vjefterans,  in  find- 
ing employment  and  in  jgetting  compen' 
aation,  hospitalization 
to  which  they  are  enti' 

I  extend  to  the  offlci 
the  mnnbers  of  DAV 
gratulationson  this  milestone 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  $»resident,  today 
marks  the  34th  anniveitabry  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterai^  as  a  congres- 
Blonally  chartered  veter^hs  organization. 

I  need  not  remind  th6*e  of  us  assem 
bled  here  today  that  tli«  granting  of  a 
«parter  by  the  Congress^ 
HOn  Is  not  a  matter 
lightly. 

The  fact  that  the  Dikbled  American 
vrterans  charter  is  34  shears  old  today 
only  serves  to  remind  n   at  the  distln 
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guished  record  of  the  DAV  over  the  years 
in  the  field  of  veterans  affairs. 

The  DAV  was  organized  in  1919  to  help 
those  servicemen  who  needed  help 
most — our  disabled  veterans.  Those  of 
you  who  are  old  enough  can  well  recall 
the  state  of  Federal  aid  to  disabled  vet- 
erans In  the  post-World  War  I  years. 

Some  of  you.  I  am  certain,  will  re- 
member those  legless  lumps  of  humanity 
who  could  be  seen  on  many  a  street 
comer  in  our  major  cities.  They  were 
disabled  veterans,  stripped  of  all  human 
dlgmty,  reduced  to  begging  in  the  streets. 

Over  the  years,  this  Nation  developed 
a  social  consciousness  with  regard  to  its 
obligations  to  our  war  veterans,  espe- 
cially those  who  had  the  misfortime  to 
be  disabled  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans 
played  a  major  role  in  awakening  the 
American  conscience.  With  imrelenting 
fervor,  the  DAV  carried  its  case  to  the 
Congress  year  after  year  after  year. 

After  the  DAV  received  its  charter  34 
years  ago,  it  became  the  official  voice  of 
the  disabled  veteran  in  the  land.  It  es- 
tabUshed  a  network  of  paid  national 
service  officers  who  provided  assistance 
on  claims  at  every  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion regiotuil  office. 

Another  great  war  which  was  to  in- 
volve this  Nation  began  in  1939.  Little 
more  than  2  years  later,  the  United 
States  began  another  long  count  of  dead, 
wounded,  and  missing  in  action.  It  was 
to  continue  for  nearly  4  long  years. 

When  the  war  ended,  the  Disabled 
American  Veteran  had  already  developed 
a  national  legislative  program  designed 
to  rehabilitate  our  disabled  veterans  and 
help  them  to  find  a  place  in  oiu:  peace- 
time society. 

Their  proposals  met  with  widespread 
acceptance  and  the  DAV  national  serv- 
ice officers  were  able  to  offer  disabled 
veterans  assistance  In  matters  of  em- 
ployment, compensation,  hospitalization, 
home  loans,  education — in  virtually 
every  area  where  a  need  arose. 

Thousands  of  disabled  veterans  of 
World  War  n,  now  sending  their  sons 
and  daughters  off  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, will  never  forget  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  the  DAY  in  their  behalf. 

Then  came  the  Korean  coniSlct  and 
again  the  DAY  stood  ready  to  minister 
to  the  needs  of  America's  fighting  men. 

Today  we  are  met  on  the  field  of  battle 
in  Vietnam.  Thanks  to  the  helicopter, 
advances  in  military  airlift  capabilities 
enable  us  to  evacuate  90  percent  of  all 
our  casualties  by  air. 

The  mortality  rate  of  the  wounded 
who  reach  a  hospital  is  down  to  an  all- 
time  low  of  2.8  percent.  This  is  the 
lowest  mortaUty  rate  in  the  history  of 
American  military  forces. 

Because  of  the  helicopter  and  airborne 
field  hospitals,  our  wounded  receive 
quick,  efficient  treatment.  Those  who 
require  major  medical  attention  are  air- 
lifted to  UJS.  military  hospitals  in  a 
matter  of  hours. 

But  as  long  as  America  stands  for  free- 
dom at  home  or  abroad,  some  brave  men 
will  die  and  some  of  their  more  fortunate 
comrades  will  return  as  disabled 
veterans. 


So  it  is  today  that  the  DAY  once  more 
extends  its  helping  hand  to  our  disabled 
veterans  from  Vietnam.  I  am  proud  to 
report  that  in  Hawaii  this  work  is  done 
by  the  DAVs  first  lady  service  officer, 
Mrs.  Rose  Sturdyvin  and  her  perform- 
ance has  been  outstanding. 

Recently.  Claude  L.  Callegary.  na- 
tional conunander  of  the  DAY.  gave  a 
spedal  award  to  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  of  Hawaii  for  their  Keehi  La- 
goon project,  a  living  memorial  to  those 
men  and  women  who  made  the  suprane 
sacrifice  for  their  country  in  the  Pacific. 

With  conunnnity  assistance,  the  DAV 
of  Hawaii  was  able  to  provide  this  lovely 
park  sind  playground  for  the  people  of 
Hawaii  to  enjoy. 

As  a  past  chapter  commander  of  the 
DAY,  I  shall  always  wear  my  DAY  pin 
with  a  great  sense  of  pride  for  it  is  truly 
a  badge  of  service — service  to  our  Nation 
and  service  to  those  men  and  women  in 
our  Armed  Forces  who  gave  so  much  that 
others  might  live  in  freedom. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  today  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  saluting  the  Dis- 
abled American  Yeterans  on  the  34th 
armlversary  of  the  granting  of  this  or- 
ganization's congressional  charter. 

The  charter  was  granted  "to  advance 
the  interest  and  work  for  the  betterment 
of  all  wounded,  injured,  and  disabled 
veterans  as  well  as  to  cooperate  with  the 
U.S.  Veterans'  Administration  and  all 
other  Federal  agencies  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  advancing  and  improving  the 
condition,  health,  and  Interest  of  all  dis- 
abled veterans." 

Since  that  time  this  organization  has 
become  the  largest  single  veterans'  or- 
ganization of  wartime  injured  and  dis- 
abled servicemen  in  the  world. 

Throughout  Its  history  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  have  not  lost  sight 
of  their  original  goals.  They  have  not 
only  helped  their  members  but  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  civic  life  of 
their  communities  and  the  Nation. 

I  especially  wish  to  salute  and  com- 
mend the  national  commander  of  the 
DAV,  Claude  L.  Callegary,  and  the  na- 
tional officers  who  help  lead  the  231.000 
members  of  this  wonderful  organization. 
Included  in  this  group,  of  course,  are 
the  active  and  able  members  of  the  DAV 
in  Delaware. 

All  of  us  are  especially  in  the  debt  of 
these  servicemen  who  has  contributed  so 
much  to  their  Nation  in  the  past  and 
continue  to  contribute  today. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
Americans  have  always  deplored  the 
death  and  destruction  of  war  and  prayed 
for  an  end  to  international  strife.  In 
finite  of  our  love  for  peace,  our  Nation 
has  on  a  number  of  occasions  foimd  it- 
self engaged  In  armed  conflict  against 
military  aggressors. 

When  aggression  has  been  repelled  and 
peace  restored,  our  national  efforts  are 
redirected  toward  other  objectives, 
among  these  are  education  and  the  pro- 
duction of  consumer  goods.  Following 
war,  however,  there  are  always  many 
who  are  unable  to  return  to  prewar  in- 
terests and  occupations.  These  are  the 
disabled,  men  injured  physically  or 
mentally  in  service  to  their  Nation. 
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With  our  Anned  Forces  acaln  involved 
In  comlwt  and  Amerioam  being  wounded 
daily,  it  is  annropiiate  that  a  day  be 
set  aside  to  reoogniae  the  34th  anni- 
versary of  the  oongresslonal  chartering 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  an 
organizaticm  dedicated  to  helping  those 
woimded,  injured,  and  disabled.  Through 
its  staff  of  national  service  officers,  them- 
selves disabled,  the  DAV  works  on  all 
matters  concerning  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. 

Particularly  helpful  to  these  men  is 
the  administrative  assistance  in  initiat- 
ing action  to  provide  care  and  ccnnpen- 
sation  granted  through  DAV  offices. 
More  than  1.5  million  veterans  have  re- 
ceived free  assistance  since  World  War 

n. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  Join  in 
recognititm  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.    Its  record  is  a  proud  one. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  34 
yean  ago  that  Federal  recognition  was 
extended  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans with  the  72d  Congress  granting 
this  fine  organization  a  charter.  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  Join  in  saluting  the 
DAV  on  this  anniversary. 

The  need  for  an  effective  organization 
to  assist  disabled  veterans  created  the 
DAV  in  1819,  shortly  after  World  War 
I.  Since  that  time  the  DAV  has  aided 
thousands  of  veterans  and  has  grown 
from  small  nucleus  to  national  mem- 
berstiip  of  more  than  231,000— all  vet- 
erans from  America's  two  major  wars, 
the  Korean  war  and  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Nearly  all  effective  legislation  benefit- 
ing veterans  has  had  tlie  sponsorship  if 
not  the  creative  initiation  of  the  DAV. 
And  countless  programs  of  its  own  have 
helped  disabled  veterans  find  work  and 
hoHfAtalemn. 

The  DAV  is  truly  an  effective  slngle- 
purpoee  organization.  We  all  hope  its 
membership  will  dwindle  until  the  day 
oomes  that  there  are  no  disabled  war 
veterans  because  there  will  have  been 
no  wars.  But  for  now  I  wish  the  DAV 
continued  sucoess  so  long  as  it  is 
needed. 

Mr.  QRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  liappy  to  Join  in  the  oommemoration 
of  this,  the  34th  anniversary  of  the  grant- 
ing of  a  congressional  charter  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans'  organization  in  1919 
the  organisation  has  aptly  demonstrated 
the  laudable  principles  of  self-help  and 
charity  toward  others.  The  determina- 
tion manifest  try  the  231,000  monben  of 
tb»  DAV  in  gaining  useful  employment 
and  the  contributions  that  disabled  vet- 
erans have  made  to  the  Nation  by  their 
useful  employment  stands  as  an  example 
to  all  disabled  people  both  military  and 
civilian. 

The  help  which  the  DAV  has  rendered 
to  so  many  people— frun  returning  lost 
keys  to  representing  disabled  veterans 
and  their  families  without  charge-^  a 
tribute  to  the  charitable,  humanitarian 
puipoaee  of  the  DAV. 

By  granting  the  DAV  its  charter  in 
19S2,  Oonsiess  gave  ofBdal  recognition  to 
the  DAV  as  an  advoecte  of  the  rights 
earned  by  veterans. 


The  DAV  organization  has  consistently 
supported  legislation  designed  to  assist 
veterans  when  they  return  to  civilian 
life.  Its  support  of  the  QI  bill  of  rights 
and  subsequent  legislation  has  helped  all 
veterans  and  has  Immeasurably 
strengthened  the  fabric  of  our  society 
e^^eeially  in  the  field  of  education. 

One  important  result  of  this  legislation 
has  been  the  advancement  of  science  in 
the  fields  of  surgery,  prosthetics,  ortho- 
pedics, and  rehabilitation  that  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  possible.  Advance- 
ment in  these  fields  has  helped  many 
more  than  disabled  veterans. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  inadequacies 
of  man  in  obtaining  i>eace  have  neces- 
sitated the  founding  of  an  organization 
such  as  the  DAV.  Their  organization  is 
a  living  reminder  of  the  horrors  of  war 
and  of  the  sacrifices  that  war  exacts. 
Until  the  admotiition  "War  Never  Again" 
is  heeded,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans deserve  the  praise,  support,  and 
gratitude  of  all  Americans.  As  one  who 
has,  both  as  Oovemor  of  Alaska  and  as 
U.S.  Senator,  qxmsored  legislation  in 
behalf  of  our  veterans,  I  am  happy  to 
Join  in  a  tribute  to  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans. 

ItT.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  17,  1932,  the  72d  Congress  granted 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  a  Fed- 
eral charter  "to  advance  the  interest  and 
work  for  the  betterment  of  all  wounded, 
injured,  and  disabled  veterans."  The 
DAV  translated  these  formal  words  into 
warm  and  dedicated  service  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  disabled  veterans.  The 
great  suffering  caused  by  war  has  been  a 
little  lessened  by  the  DAV. 

The  granting  of  the  charter  to  the  DAV 
was  a  tribute  to  the  organization's  dedi- 
cated work.  I  am  han^y  today  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  reoogniztag  the 
contributions  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  Nation  salutes  our  disabled 
American  veterans  by  honoring  the  or- 
ganization which  has  devoted  34  years 
of  continuous  service  to  America's  war- 
time disabled  veterans. 

On  Christmas  Day  in  1919.  a  group  of 
World  War  I  veterans  from  the  State  of 
Ohio  formed  the  organization  known  to- 
day as  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
Chartered  by  Congress  in  1932,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  DAV  is  "to  advance  the  inter- 
est and  work  for  the  betterment  of  all 
wounded,  injured,  and  disabled  veter- 
ans." The  DAV  now  has  1,834  local 
chapters  throughout  the  United  States 
and  its  territories  with  headquarters  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  DAV  is  a  splendid  nonpartisan  or- 
ganization whose  sole  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide service  and  assistance  to  the  war- 
time disabled  veteran  and  his  depend- 
ents. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  since  the 
end  of  World  War  11.  DAV  national  serv- 
ice offlcers  have  given  free  assistance  to 
over  a  million  and  a  half  disabled  veter- 
ans and  their  families  in  obtaining  med- 
ical care,  hospitalization,  and  Job  train- 
ing. 

I  am  pleased  to  take  part  today  in  the 
salute  to  this  outstanding  organizati<m 
and  its  work. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed 
fitting  that  the  Senate  pay  tribute  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  on  the  34th 
anniversary  of  the  granting  of  a  con< 
gressional  charter. 

This  organizati(»i.  which  represents 
more  than  230,000  veterans  disabled  in 
the  defense  of  our  coimtry.  has  provided 
much  needed  and  meaningful  service  to 
some  of  this  country's  noblest  citizens. 

We  all  owe  a  tremendous  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  more  than  two  and  one-half 
million  men  and  women  who  have  either 
died  or  been  wounded  in  defense  of  this 
country. 

We  can  never  repay  this  debt. 

But  to  those  who  have  been  wounded 
and  disabled  and  thus  forced  to  cany 
the  scars  of  their  patriotism  throughout 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  we  can  pay  special 
honor.  I  know  of  no  better  way  than 
setting  aside  for  this  high  purpose  June 
17,  the  34th  aimiversary  of  the  national 
charter  granted  to  them  as  an  organiza- 
tion by  Congress. 

Under  this  national  charter,  without 
Federal  aid,  disabled  veterans  work  to 
take  care  of  their  own — the  disabled  war 
veterans  and  their  dependenjts. 

As  an  organization,  and  individually. 
I  salute  you,  the  DAV.  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  costly  sacrifices  you  have  made  to 
preserve  our  traditions,  ideals,  and  prin- 
ciples. 

Mr.  AliLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  honoring 
an  outstanding  veteran's  organization, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  on  the 
approaching  anniversary  of  their  con- 
tinuous service  to  America's  wartime  dis- 
abled or  deceased  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

Their's  is  a  history  of  making  avail- 
able counsel,  manpower,  money,  and  fa- 
cilities to  untold  thousands  of  disabled 
veterans  with  no  Federal  financial  ss- 
sistance.  And,  such  help  has  always  been 
free  and  available  to  all  disabled  veterans 
or  the  dependents  of  deceased  veterans 
regardless  of  whether  that  veteran  Is  or 
was  a  member  of  DAV. 

Also,  as  we  honor  the  DAV  here  today, 
I  am  reminded  of  the  outstanding  Job 
they,  and  the  other  major  veterans  or- 
ganizations did  in  coimection  with  keep- 
ing open  in  my  State  of  Cc^orado  the 
fine  veteran's  hospital  in  Grand  Junc- 
tion. It  has  Iwen  proposed  that  this 
facility,  as  well  as  several  others,  be 
closed.  But  primarily,  as  a  result  of  a 
concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  DAV 
and  the  other  veterans  groups,  a  new 
decision  was  reached  and  that  outstand- 
ing facility  now  staiuls,  operates  and 
grows  as  a  memorial  to  their  dedication. 

For  this,  and  for  their  other  services 
to  over  lA  million  disabled  and  deceased 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  I  salute 
the  DAV  on  its  34th  anniversary. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
daily  casualty  toll  from  Vietnam  climbs 
higher  and  is  published,  we  are  all  tragi- 
cally reminded  of  the  high  cost  of  free- 
dom. 

■very  American  who  has  a  loved  oim 
serving  In  southeast  Asia  knows  of  this 
high  cost,  but  today,  we  are  ranlztded  of 
those  other  Americans  who.  in  past  wars 
against  aggression,  have  paid  the  high 
price  of  freedom  with  jdiystcal  disabili- 
ties. 
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These  disabled  vete-ins  of  our  past 
conflicts,  who  willingly  t  kcrlficed  not  on^ 
their  health  but  for  iii»ne.  their  lives, 
stiould  be  accorded  the  ;t>eclal  and  heart- 
felt tbanlcs  of  us  all.  liemben  of  the 
DAV.  with  their  courage  in  peace  as  well 
as  their  courage  in  war.  have  set  an 
example  for  the  youth  of  this  country 
and  have  become  an  inkiiration. 

The  debt  we  owe  our  disabled  veterans 
can  never  be  repaid.  "Ihere  is  no  way 
to  erase  the  shrapnel  scar,  replace  a  miss- 
ing limb,  or  ease  thei  anguish  of  the 
other  lasting  wounds  qf  war.  However, 
we  can  make  sure  a4d  we  will  make 
sure  that  the  high  co4t  of  freedom,  as 
paid  in  full  by  these  saoriflces  of  Amer- 
ica's disabled  veterans;  iwiU  not  be  for- 
gotten. We  shall  not  overlook  the  future 
benefits  they  deserve,  nor  shall  we  permit 
any  assault  on  the  existing  facilities 
which  they  need  and  ttust  have. 

Today  I  want  to  Joinj  |ny  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  in  saluting  me  one  organiza- 
tion that  has  not  foiwotten,  and  will 


never  forget,  the  price 
men  have  paid  to 
America. 

The  DAV,  with  its 
advancing  and  imino' 
of  disabled  veterans  o. 
a  mighty  responsibility; 
responsibility  is  not  ca: 
alone.    The  responsi^ 
every  American.    1h 

sonally  extend  my  _  ^.   „ 

DAV  for  the  splendid  record  they  have 
compiled  in  easing  the  j  burdens  of  those 
disabled  veterans  who  {  have  given  so 
much  for  so  many.         L 

Mr.  MURPHY.    Mr.  Il^resident,  it  was 


bled  service- 
freedom  bi 

:le  purpose  of 

ig  the  condition 

Nation,  has 

However,  that 

led  by  the  DAV 

is  shared  by 

I  wish  to  per- 

thanks  to  the 


34  years  ago  today 
charter  was  grant 
American  Veterans, 
has  played  an  Impo 
proper  care  and  com; 
ans  with  se: 
The  laws  that  we  ha 
automatically  assure  a 
of  compensation.   The 
ability  must  first  be 
Is  only  done  by  fo: 
presentations.    It  is  ._ 
the  veteran  in  utilizing 
it  does  more  than  Jus 
dent.    The  DAV  worl 
training,  rehabilitatio 

aiwllcal  care  for  the  , „.,„. 

It  Is  truly  the  voice  ol  Americans  who 
have  incurred  wartime  d)sabiUties. 

In  these  32  years,  efforts  have  been 
extended  to  aid  more  than  IVi  million 
claims  of  veterans  and  iftielr  dependents 
*eklng  compensation. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  we  are  engaged 
In  another  conflict.  Ohce  again,  brave 
Americans  are  on  fonign  shores— this 
ume  seeking  to  gain  t^  right  of  self- 
determination  for  the  c  impressed  peoples 
of  Vietnam.  And  eac3  day,  some  of 
these  young  men  are  W(  tonded.  Tomor- 
row, the  DAV  will  be  aiivlng  them.  Just 
M  It  has  served  the  ^leterans  of  tlie 
^anish  American  Ww,  Wortd  War  I. 


a  congressional 
the  Disabled 
1932,  the  DAV 
role  in  securing 
ktion  for  veter- 
ited  disabilities. 
!  today  do  not 
Usabled  veteran 
of  his  dis- 
ced and  tills 
,  and  technical 
t>AV  which  aids 
privilege.  But 
.  Mr.  Presi- 
to  provide  Job 
insurance,  and 
iteran  as  well. 


Korean  oonfilct. 
today  Is  to  pay 


World  War  n,  and  the  ^ 
The  least  that  we  can  dd  .«,«,  »  »#  i», 
Wbute  to  an  organlsaUm  that  will  seek 
10  aid  these  men  who  ha  I  e  been  wounded 
m  the  theater  of  battle  1  a  their  attempt 


to  preaerve  peaee  and  a  theater  of  pros- 
perity at  home. 

Mt.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  a  service 
organization  which  we  all  reoogniie  as 
an  outstanding  contributor  to  the  better- 
ment of  veterans  affairs  in  this  country, 
is  now  celebrating  the  S4th  aimiversary 
of  the  granting  of  its  congressioiua 
charter. 

I  Join  those  commending  this  great 
organization  for  its  work  and  its  valuable 
contributions,  and  above  all  for  its  con- 
cern for  those  who  have  l)een  wounded 
and  disabled  in  the  service  of  our 
country. 

THE     OMABLKO     AMBUCAX     TSTBLUrS — ^ASBXTT. 
NOT  PWMBn.ITT,  TBZB  KXTMOIX 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Bir.  President,  34  years 
ago  today.  President  Herbert  Hoover 
signed  Public  Law  186 — 72d  Congress — 
incorporating  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  of  the  World  War,  now  famili- 
arly known  as  the  DAV. 

There  are  some  2.3  million  disabled 
veterans  today  who  are  eligible  to  receive 
the  services  of  DAV  whether  or  not  they 
are  members  of  that  organization. 
While  as  a  matter  of  fact,  DAV's  mem- 
bership comprises  only  a  fraction  of  that 
number.  231,000  men  comprising  more 
than  1,830  local  chapters  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  DAV  has  as  its  purpose  the  provi- 
sion of  service  aiul  assistance  to  the  war- 
time disabled,  his  widow,  orphans,  and 
depetuiaits,  an  undertaking  which  it  has 
discharged  commeiulaljly,  having  given 
free  assistance  to  more  than  1.5  million 
of  these  veterans  and  their  families  since 
the  end  of  the  World  War  n. 

Today,  as  once  more  American  serv- 
Icenten  are  committed  to  combat,  the 
DAV  faces  new  challenges — ^to  assist 
newly  disabled  veterans  in  their  adjust- 
ment to  a  productive  civilian  life  and,  to 
aid  the  conununities  and  the  Nation  In 
fitting  these  returned  men  into  the  nor- 
mal life  wtiich  they  sedc.  This  Is  a 
challenge  which,  I  am  certain,  all  of  our 
people  will  stand  in  meeting  with  the 
DAV. 

li«r.  President,  I  shall  have  the  privi- 
lege of  addressing  the  DAV  at  its  con- 
vention, which  is  coming  very  soon,  imt 
today  my  feeling  is  Uiat  they  have  em- 
phasized the  word  "ability."  and  not 
"disaWlity"  in  demonstrating  the  reha- 
bilitation of  disabled  American  veterans. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DntKSKN]  for  tiaving  led  us  into  this 
desirable  exercise. 

HATS    Orr   TO   DXSABUD   AlOEUCAK    vmsKANa 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow the  Pisabled  American  Veterans 
will  celdirate  its  34th  aimiversary  as  a 
congresslonally  chartered  ruitiorua  vet- 
erans organization. 

It  is  a  great  pleasiire  for  me  to  rise 
today  In  the  Senate  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
splendid  organization  for  its  solid  rec- 
ord of  a<diievement  in  serving  America's 
wartime  disabled  during  this  34-year 
period.  As  Americans,  we  can  all  be 
proud  of  the  fine  Job  which  the  DAV 
has  done,  and  continues  to  do  for  the 
disabled  ex-servleeman,  his  widow,  de- 
pendents, and  oridians. 


The  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
formed  by  a  dedicated  group  of  200 
Worid  War  I  disabled  veterans  on 
Christmas  Day.  1919.  in  a  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  meeting,  is  the  largest  single  vet- 
erans organization  of  wartime  injured 
and  disabled  in  both  the  Nation  and  the 
world.  DAV  membership  today  totals 
more  than  231,000,  with  more  than  1,834 
local  chapters  throughout  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions. 

The  DAV  was  chartered  l>y  Congress 
in  1932  "to  advance  the  interest  and 
work  for  the  betterment  of  all  wounded, 
injured  and  disabled  veterans  to  coop- 
erate with  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  all  other  Federal  agencies 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  advancing  and 
improving  the  ccmdition.  health  and  in- 
terest of  all  disabled  veterans." 

The  DAV  is  a  single-purpose,  nonpar- 
tisan organization  whose  sole  aim  is  to 
provide  service  and  assistance  to  the 
wartime  disabled  and  his  dependents. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  DAV  na- 
tional service  oCQcers  have  given  free  as- 
sistance to  more  than  1,500.000  disabled 
vetoans  and  their  famlUea  in  obtaining 
medical  care,  hospitalization,  disability 
compensation,  rehabilitation.  Job  train- 
ing and  employment.  Just  in  the  last  6 
months  of  1965,  the  DAV  national  serv- 
ice program  handled  40,742  cases  which 
provided  man  than  $65.5  million  in  ben- 
efits to  disabled  veterans.  The  cost  of 
this  national  service  program  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  was  in  excess  of  $1.5  mil- 
Uon,  all  the  more  remarkable  because  it 
is  not  supported  by  1  cent  of  Federal  tax 
money. 

I  am  h<Hiored  today  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  expressing  on 
behalf  of  all  Americans  a  deep  and 
heartfelt  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

A  TBaum  TO  TKB  nftTTI)  AKBUCAM  VRKIAlia 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
today  has  been  set  apart  for  trilmte  to 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  We  take  a 
deserved  pause  to  honor  these  Americans 
among  us  who  have  paid  a  personal  price 
for  the  defense  of  our  right,  and  that  of 
other  nations,  to  remain  free.  In  wars 
planning  the  years  since  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  Americans  have  been 
steadfast  in  guarding  the  cause  of  free- 
d<Mn,  Joiuiieying  to  many  shores  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  tyranny  and  aggres- 
sive greed.  In  the  waging  of  many  bat- 
tles to  preserve  democracy,  many  thou- 
sands, and,  I  repeat,  many  hundreds  of 
thousands,  of  Americans  sustain  inju- 
ries that  become  a  very  lasting  memento 
which  they  oarry  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
To  these  Americans  it  is  very  clear  that 
many  lose  in  the  winning  of  a  war.  And 
once  the  war  is,  so  to  speak,  "won."  it 
tetana  to  be  human  nature  to  forget  that 
some  did  lose.  Time  heals  many  thing*, 
but  not  all  things. 

Today  we  are  privileged  to  honorably 
acclaim  the  organization  that  represents 
these  truly  dedicated  and  tested  citizens, 
the  DAV.  The  DlsaUed  American  Vet- 
erans originally  founded  in  1919.  and 
operating  through  the  following  years, 
stands  today  a  high  point  In  American 
collective  action.  Thlr^-f  our  yean  ago. 
In  1932,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
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eooipoMd  largely  of  veterans  of  Wcvld 
War  X.  was  granted  bsr  CangreM  a  charter 
aa  a  federally  apmroved,  noDproat  orga- 
nlzatton,  culminating  IS  yean  of  efforts 
of  deserrlng  American  reterans  to 
help  themselves  In  their  Tailous  prob- 
lems. TUs  should  be  considered  an  out- 
standing example  of  American-style 
democracy  In  action. 

Ur.  Presldoit,  I  emphasise  that  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  organlza- 
tUm  was  founded  by  disabled  American 
veterans  to  help  themselves.  They  did 
not  ask  others  to  help  them.  They  said. 
"We  will  do  It."  It  Is  a  self-help  orga- 
nisation. 

The  DAV  since  1932  has  continued  to 
act  as  the  official  voice  of  all  wartime 
disabled  and  has  continued  admirably 
to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  nu- 
merous types  of  problems  of  the  disabled 
veteran  and  his  dependents-^ieeds  such 
as  medical  care,  rehabilitation,  compen- 
sation, job  training,  employment,  and 
Insurance.  DAV  does  the  Job  effidenUy 
by  working  up  from  the  local  level,  on 
the  scene,  to  the  echelon  of  authority  or 
action  required  In  the  particular  need. 

Such  activities  are  primarily  carried 
on  by  120  service  ofBcers  serving  In  our 
50  States.  These  officers  are  DAV  paid 
and  trained.  They,  themselves,  are  usu- 
ally disabled  veterans,  legally  trained 
under  DAVs  giddance  to  be  a  specialist 
with  firsthand  knowledge  of  veterans  leg- 
islation and  its  administrative  channels 
and  procedures,  by  which  a  disabled  vet- 
eran may  obtain  hospitalization,  or 
whatever  his  rights  are.  whatever  Is  re- 
quired to  rehabilitate  him  and  to  rein- 
state him  as  a  productive  member  of 
society. 

The  dedication  of  these  men  to  their 
Job  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The 
hours  are  long,  the  travel  varied,  and 
the  dlfflcultles  of  the  human  situations 
they  must  solve  are  many.  Patience 
and  understanding  are  their  stock  In 
trade. 

In  Texas  we  have  00  chapters  of  the 
DAV  throughout  the  State,  ranging  from 
the  largest  in  San  Antonio  with  410 
members,  to  the  smallest  In  Mlneola — 
adjoining  my  home  county  of  Henderson, 
in  the  Plney  Woods  section  of  Texas— 
with  7  members.  Total  membership  In 
Texas  has  reached  7,413.  and  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Harmond  A.  Bard- 
well,  Robert  A.  Currle,  Jr..  Earl  O.  Can- 
trell.  W.  Q.  Lawrence,  and  Walter  E. 
Obermiller,  as  our  national  service  offi- 
cers, hundreds  of  cases  a  month  are 
efficiently  administered  for  the  disabled 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

The  efforts  of  the  DAV  have  not  been 
limited  to  helping  the  disabled  veterans. 
Tliroughout  the  years  they  have  aided 
other  veterans  organisations.  They  have 
not  limited  their  acape.  They  have 
helped  our  whole  economy.  They  sup- 
ported the  cold  war  OI  bill,  with  whidi 
the  distinguished  occupant  of  the  Chair 
was  associated.  In  that  7-year  pe- 
riod, they  always  supported  the  cold  war 
OI  bill,  the  purpose  ot  which  was  to  help 
millions  of  oiher  veterans. 

TUs  action  on  their  part  emphasises 
the  fact  that  the  bsDtflts  of  this  bill  flow 
both  to  the  IndMdaak  veteran  and  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  entire  country. 


As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Z 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the 
DAV  assist  on  general  bills  that  did  not 
directly  help  them.  Tliey  have  spread 
their  beneficent  woiks  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  their  own  ranks.  They 
have  paid  not  only  on  the  field  of  battle, 
with  their  wounds,  but  also,  they  have 
paid  more  than  any  debt  they  owe  to 
their  country.  They  have  paid  their 
country  over  and  over  with  their  devo- 
tion. 

I  quote  a  part  of  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  ^^milam  J.  Flaherty,  the  DAVs 
assistant  national  director  of  legislation. 
In  testifying  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  hearing  on  S.  9: 

It  la  fact  that  the  Natlon'a  educator*  have 
found  the  OI  bUl  practical  aad  ■nrrniiDn  far 
beyond  tbelr  greatest  ezpectatlona.  Muca- 
ttm  la  now  an  Integral  part  of  our  w^^t^An^^l 
dotnectlc  program,  and  alnce  we  bear  on 
erery  band  that  education  must  be  made 
available  to  a  ataggerlng  number  of  young 
people  If  we  are  to  keep  pace  wltb  otber 
countrlea.  tbe  Disabled  American  Veterans 
deem  It  a  privilege  to  lend  our  every  support 
and  to  urge  passage  of  tbls  useful  and  prac- 
tical bUl. 

I  hope  all  America  becomes  more  truly 
aware  of  the  DAV.  what  it  Is.  how  it 
works,  and,  more  important,  to  honor  its 
efforts  by  aiding  it  in  Its  work.  TOdbiyin 
Congress  Is  a  day  for  an  of  us  to  rededl- 
cate  our  efforts  to  atvredate  DAV  and 
all  it  stands  for.  There  have  been  testi- 
monials to  this  organisation  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  today.  We  should 
become  i^preclably  aware  of  this  organi- 
zation with  its  over  230,000  Americans 
who  know  the  personal  price  of  conflict. 

Today,  on  this  spot,  where  so  often  Is- 
sues are  debated  pro  and  con.  there  is  a 
unanimity  of  thought  and  purpose.  I 
know  I  represent  my  fellow  Texans.  as 
well  as  the  fellow  Americans  in  the  other 
49  States,  when  I  solemnly  say  that  we 
hope  that  the  time  may  come  when  the 
DAV  will  not  be  necessary  in  the  coxirse 
of  human  affairs.  This  is  what  we  de- 
voutly pray  for  and  constant^  work  to- 
ward. With  divine  guidance  may  this 
Nation  and  the  family  of  nations  learn  to 
live  together  in  peace.  This  Is  our  Job. 
I  know  I  also  q>eak  for  the  National 
Commander  Claude  L.  Callegary.  who  Is 
in  the  Capitol  today,  and  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  DAV  when  I  voice  this  plea. 
Certainly  these  people  who  were  so  dedi- 
cated to  defend  the  life  and  liberty  of  this 
country  are  ingrained  with  the  desperate 
need  for  a  world  at  peace. 

The  late  Presiduit  Kennedy  told  the 
DAV: 

Tour  experience  In  tbe  crucible  of  war 
bas  strengtbened  your  sense  of  responsibility 
so  tbat  otbers  may  look  to  you  with  trust. 
And  your  example  continues  to  lnq>lre  aU 
America's  pbyslcally-bandlcapped.  both  vet- 
eran and  non veteran. 

Former  President  Eisenhower,  speak- 
ing of  the  DA  V.  said : 

Having  earned  tbe  lasting  gratitude  ot 
your  NaUon  for  saorlfloee  In  line  of  duty,  you 
now  earn  Its  admiration  as  well  for  con- 
tinued service  to  tbe  Natloa  as  dtlaen- 
veterans. 

It  Is  highly  commendable  and  Indeed 
refreshing  in  these  costly  times  to  find 
a  unified  veterans  group  with  the  abllil^ 


to  Internally  administer  its  own  fune- 
tloos  and  pay  its  own  bills. 

It  Is  fitting  that  today — and  every  day 
forward — we  recognize  that  the  nation- 
wide sendees  of  DAV  are  not  memben- 
only  privileges.  The  DAV  serves  the 
disabled  veteran  and  his  family,  whom- 
soever, wherever,  whenever,  and  how- 
ever. This  in  Itself  constitutes  the  pur- 
pose for  its  f oimding  and  efforts  through 
its  34  years,  champlonhig  the  cause  of 
our  wartime  disabled,  the  aftermath  of 
war. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr. BARlliETT.  Mr. President, Ijoln 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas  In  every- 
thing he  has  said  about  this  wonderful 
organization,  which  has  done  and  U 
doing  such  remarkable  work,  not  only, 
as  he  emphasized,  for  the  benefit  of  Its 
members,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  country. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska.  He  made  a  good  point  when 
he  said,  "for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
country."  Although  the  DAV  has  230,000 
members,  It  does  not  limit  its  service  to 
members.  It  works  for  all  disabled  vet- 
erans. It  does  not  ask,  as  some  orga- 
nlzations  do,  "Are  you  a  member  of  our 
organization?"  It  asks  no  questions, 
whether  the  Individual  Joins  or  does  not 
Join.  It  does  not  require  membership 
in  its  organization  as  a  prerequisite  for 
the  services  it  renders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  In 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastors]  in  tribute  to  tbe 
Disabled  American  Veteran. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe 
RicoRs.  as  follows : 

STAniCXKT  BT  OAaTOS  PAOTOSS 

As  a  contribution  to  the  observance  of 
Disabled  American  Veterans  Day  It  seems  to 
me  tbat  tbe  srtcx^  of  DAV  as  assembled  by 
tbe  organisation  Itself  will  be  of  assistance 
to  all  and  so  I  quote  in  part: 

"America's  true  cost  of  war  Is  Its  wartime 
disabled.  The  problems  of  our  wartime  dis- 
abled require  constant  and  Immediate  solu- 
tion. To  effectively  perform  this  service,  tbe 
disabled  themselves  farmed  their  own  orgs- 
nlMtlon.  For  nearly  a  half  oentury  DAV  hat 
been  seeing  to  It  tbat  America's  disabled 
veteran  and  bis  dependents  are  cared  for 
properly. 

"The  DAV  has  become  the  clearlngbouBC 
for  all  matters  concerning  veterans  wltb 
■srvtoe-oo&nected  dlsabUltlea.  The  DAV 
Inltlatea  and  ezpedltea  action  to  get  proper 
care  and  compensation  through  tbe  Veterans 
Administration. 

"It  Is  a  common  mlaoonoeptlon  tbat  legls-^' 
latlon  and  administration  make  compenss- 
tloa  and  other  benefits  automatic  to  the 
wartime  disabled  and  their  dependents. 

"Such  Is  not  the  case.  A  veteran  must 
iLpply  and  be  rated  to  the  degree  of  In- 
capacitation and  amount  of  compensation, 
ytormal  and  technical  prseentatlons  must 
be  made  for  aU  other  benefits. 

"Few  veterans  would  have  knowlege  of  tbe 
law — or  legal  atOllty  to  pursue  their  owa 
Interests. 

"Here  DAV  goes  Into  action.  To  cham- 
pion tbe  cause  at  the  disabled  veterans  takes 
oonalderaMe  man-power,  money  and  fadll- 
ttas.  IX)  flnanctally  laatntaln  an  organls- 
tlon  of  this  alas  la  m  Itself  a  big  Job.    But 
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DAV    does    It — ^wlth    no   pfederal    financial 

sssistance. 

"It  does  use  the  regloi^il  offices  of  the 
Veterans  Administration,  but  pays  Its  own 
employees  and  officers  .  .  .  full  time  coun- 
sellors who  offer  free  servljde  to  all  disabled 
veterans  whether  membersi  of  the  DAV  or 
not.  I 

"Tbe  funds  to  support  illbis  organisation 
comt  partially  from  membership  dues.  Prt- 
TSte  Industry,  long  interested  as  employers  of 
rehabUltated  veterans,  provides  valuable  as- 
astlstanoe  to  continue  tt  #  good  work  of 
DAV.  I 

"Through  its  National  Service  Program 
wltb  120  full  time  Natlonitl  Service  Officers 
covering  all  the  States,  tb«  veteran  presents 
his  problems  .  .   .  whatever  they  may  be. 

"Through  the  efforts  of  these  devoted 
people  over  a  million  and  a  half  claims  have 
been  handled  for  deserving,  disabled  veterans 
snd  their  dependents.  MaUy  of  these  cases 
would  have  been  hopeless  bad  It  not  been 
for  the  efforts  of  the  DAV."  | 

This  Is  a  brief  glance  buk  at  tbe  record 
of  DAV — a  record  of  which  Its  quarter- 
million  membership  may  ireU  be  proud — of 
deep  interest  to  the  two  tnilllon  veterans 
eligible  but  not  Joined — and  of  deepest  In- 
terest to  the  190  million  Ainerlcans  who  are 
grateful  for  the  security  htade  poeelble  by 
tbe  service  and  sacrifice  pt  their  armed 
services. 


Mr.  President.  I 
to  place  In  the 


Mr.  YARBOROUOH. 
ssk  unanimous  consent 
Record  at  this  time  a  statement  by  the 
distinguiBhed  Senator  ftdm  Maine  [Mr. 
ifirsKn].  a  tribute  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.         ] 

There  being  no  objecitlon.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

STATXmitT  BT  SenaMr  Muskik 

It  Is  appropriate  that  th«  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  receive  reccUnltlon  In  these 
balls  today.  For  34  yeail  the  DAV  has 
Justlfled  Congressional  coitfidence  and  has 
fulfilled  Congressional  hoftt.  In  so  doing, 
DAV  bas  helped  demonSu^te  a  nation's 
gratitude  for  her  sons  wounded  in  her  wars. 
And,  In  caring  for  Its  ownj  DAV  has  given 
hope  and  comfort  to  ot^r  handicapped 
Americans. 

The  DAV  was  f<M-med  In]  1919  by  200  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I.  Th^  merit  of  their 
cause  remains  valid  today.  I  |It  Is  refiected  In 
a  membership  that  bas  grown  more  than 
1.000  times,  comprising  veterans  of  three 
otber  major  conflicts  Inclpdlng  Viet   Nam. 

It  Is  seen  In  an  Impressive  list  of  leglsla- 
Uon  sponsored  by  DAV,  llacluding  the  GI 
bill  and  measures  for  Implroved  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  for  tbe  handicapped, 
hospitalization,  home  loanja  education  and 
others.  U 

It  Is  demonstrated  dally!  py  free  personal 
assistance  with  medical  cajtfl.  disability  pen- 
•tons,  rehabilitation.  Job  trttlnlng  and  em- 
ployment. Since  Worid  W*  II,  more  than 
U  mUUon  disabled  veteraiU  and  their  fam- 
ujes  have  received  help  froSa  DAV  National 
Service  Officers,  each  one  t^Unself  a  disabled 


parson. 


This  Is  a  distinguished 


♦ecord  of  public 
QAV  are  proving 


■wvlce.     Members  of  the  . ^ „ 

«jjch  day  that  there  need  IM  no  barriers  for 
tte  handicapped.  The  DiiV  is  a  uniquely 
American  response  to  a  rational  problem 
a  demonstration  of  mutiifl  concern  and 
mutual  self-help.  I  am  prHid  to  salute  the 
Disabled  American  Vet 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  , 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
Marks  at  the  Junior 
Hwnpshlre   [Mr. 
^able  to  be  here  todaj 
Jfst  wishes  to  the 
Veterans. 


r.  President. 

to  include  re- 

f rom  New 

Mclmt'^],  who  was 

and  sends  his 

American 


Seiiittor 


DisiDled 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

STATUCXNT   BT    SSNATOK   MclNTTRB 

It  Is  With  a  sense  of  pride  In  a  mission 
well  done  that  I  Join  my  colleagues  today  In 
tribute  to  tbe  anniversary  of  the  Congres- 
sional charter  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

As  represenutlve  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  who  have  given 
much  more  than  their  time  to  the  defense 
of  our  nation,  the  DAV  has  done  a  superb 
Job  through  the  years  of  providing  service 
and  assistance  to  disabled  veterans  and  their 
families. 

In  cooperation  with  tbe  Congress  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  DAV  has 
worked  to  bring  about  more  effective  legisla- 
tion to  meet  the  national  obligation  for  the 
best  possible  treatment  of  these  men  and 
women  who  have  sacrificed  for  America. 

Some  months  ago,  when  I  was  working  day 
and  night  In  what  turned  out  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  maintain  service  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  In  Man- 
chester, New  Hampshire,  I  was  thankful  for 
the  solid  support  of  both  tbe  state  and  na- 
tional organizations  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  With  their  support,  we  were 
able  to  keep  this  facility  In  service  for  the 
veterans  of  New  Hampshire. 

After  34  years  of  service  under  a  Congres- 
sional Charter,  the  DAV  deserves  a  hearty 
"well  done"  for  faithful  and  effecUve 
service. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 
the  Senate — since  a  good  many  are  out 
of  town  today — may  be  permitted  to  file 
statements  paying  tribute  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  organization 
on  its  34th  anniversary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BTAXnCBNT  BT   SlNATOK   CASK 

Tomorrow  marks  the  34th  anniversary  of 
the  granting  of  a  Charter  to  tbe  Disabled 
American  Veterans  by  the  United  SUtes 
Congress.  This  Is  a  most  fitting  occasion 
to  pay  tribute  to  tbe  DAV  for  Its  splendid 
work  on  behalf  of  those  who  bear  the  marks 
of  service  in  the  defense  of  our  country. 

Since  its  Inception  In  1919,  the  DAV  has 
played  a  leading  role  in  assisting  the  dis- 
abled veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
II,  Korea  and  now  Viet  Nam  In  matters  of 
medical  care.  Job  training,  education  and 
other  areas  of  economic  and  social  welfare. 

Always  working  In  full  cooperation  wltb 
the  Federal  Government,  the  DAV  has  re- 
mained devoted  to  the  task  so  eloquently 
defined  by  President  Lincoln  in  his  Second 
Inaugural  Address — "to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his 
widow  and  bis  orphan."  It  is  an  honor  to 
Join  In  the  tributes  being  paid  to  this  fine 
organization. 

STATnCXNT   BT    SXNATOa   SavuT 

Tomorrow  a  proud  record  of  achievement 
In  serving  America's  wartime  disabled  will  be 
celebrated.  On  June  17,  1932,  tbe  Disabled 
American  Veterans  were  chartered  by  Con- 
gress as  a  Federal  non-profit  organization. 
During  the  past  thirty-four  years,  the  orga- 
nization has  done  much  to  advance  tbe 
cause  of  the  disabled  ex-serricenaan  and  his 
dependents. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  focus  our 
attention  on  these  men  who  have  given  so 
much  In  the  struggle  for  God  and  country, 
and  dedicate  anew  a  national  obligation  for 
those  who  in  defense  of  freedom  have  suf- 
fered lasting  injury,  for  comrades  who  have 
become  lU  and  broken,  and  for  their  widows 
and  orphans.     Now  tbat  the  United  States 


Is  engaged  In  many  struggles  for  freedom 
throughout  tbe  world.  It  Is  eepeclaUy  ap- 
propriate for  Congress  to  honor  the  wounded 
and  deceased  veterans  of  our  past  and  pres- 
ent wars.  All  who  serve  our  cause  and  the 
cause  of  freedom,  deserve  otir  deepest  grati- 
tude and  by  supporting  organizations  such 
as  tbe  Disabled  American  Veterans,  we  are 
promising  future  warriors  that  they  will  not 
be  forgotten. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans'  organiza- 
tion aids  disabled  veterans  all  over  the  ooun- 
try  in  matters  of  emplojrment,  compensation, 
hospitalization,  home  loans,  education,  and 
many  other  matters  which  affect  his  welfare. 
Through  hard  work,  tbe  organization  has 
been  able  to  continue  Its  national  service 
program  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  thU  op- 
portunity to  express  my  graUtude  for  the 
thinga  they  are  doing  In  behalf  of  their  coun- 
try. By  supporting  this  organization  and  Its 
alms  we  are  fulfilling  a  trust  to  those  who 
have  served  this  country  so  well.  The  poet 
Rudyard  Kipling  must  have  had  such  service 
In  mind  when  be  wrote: 

"Ihe  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies; 

Tbe  Captains  and  the  Kings  depart; 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice. 

An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hoets,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget!" 

STATBMBNT    BT    SZNATOa    JOaOAN    or    IDABO 

The  grim  statistics  of  the  battlefront  make 
us  keenly  aware  at  this  time  of  the  terrible 
human  cost  of  war.  The  anguish  of  the 
wounded  who  are  brought  away  fnsn  tbe 
battle,  the  immensity  of  their  saorlflce  In 
service  to  tbelr  country  Is  etched  deeply  Into 
the  minds  of  each  of  us.  There  Is,  however, 
less  immediacy  of  awareness  for  moat  of  us 
of  the  difficulty  which  the  wounded  and 
their  families  face  In  the  long  road  toward 
rebuilding  their  lives.  After  the  fact  of  war. 
we  tend  to  overlook  that  Its  cost  continues 
to  be  assessed  in  the  pain  and  dislocation  of 
those  who  have  suffered  its  penalties.  But 
the  organization  we  honor  here  today  is 
founded  on  recognition  of  the  hard  truth 
that  binding  up  the  wounds  of  war  Is  a  proc- 
ess which  must  continue  long  after  the 
soldier  has  come  home.  The  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  pursuing  the  single  purpoee 
of  aiding  the  warUme  disabled,  their 
widows,  orphans  and  dependents  since  1919 
have  rendered  service  to  this  nation  of  an 
Importance  much  greater  than  anything  on 
which  we  can  put  a  dollar  value.  The  DAV 
working  as  a  non-profit  organization  to  ad- 
vance the  Interests  of  the  disabled  veteran 
through  securing  medical  care,  rehabilita- 
tion, compensation,  Job  training,  insurance 
or  employment  deserves  the  thanks  of  our 
whole  society.  The  program  of  the  DAV 
testifies  to  a  continuing  responsible  com- 
passion in  tbe  American  people.  Tbe 
charter  which  Congress  granted  the  DAV  in 
1932  is  recognition  of  the  organization's  high 
purpose  and  contribution  and  it  is  fitting 
that  we  should  reaffirm  this  recognition  to- 
day. I  am  very  happy  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  DAV  and 
In  expreesing  my  conviction  that  tbls  orga- 
nization has  richly  earned  the  gratitude  of 
the  nation. 

STATXKEirr  BT  Sbnatob  PBOtrrr 
It  Is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to 
associate  myself  with  my  colleagues  to  pay 
tribute  to  and  celebrate  the  84th  birthday 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

I  am  filled  wltb  pride  and  heartiest  con- 
gratulations for  this  gallant  organization 
whose  members  fought  ruthless  aggression 
and  tyranny  to  defend  otu-  heritage  of  free- 
dom, democracy  and  Justice.  They  have.  In 
the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word,  Justified  our 
gratitude  and  our  slncerest  appreciation  for 
their  personal  sacrifices  In  defense  of  free- 
dom loving  people  everywhere. 
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ortta«DAV^ 


pio* 
«alfimo(aU< 

ttm  onanlMtlniii  Iwv* 

wtfl  and  with 

on*  bai  btoofht  (aUaaM  for  tta* 

o<  our  tMpco«<h*Mty  la  adTmadof  Mud  Im- 

pcoTtac  tlM  fMMral  wdfan.  H  te  tluy. 

To  tte  a81,eM  mmabtn  of  tlw  DAV  I  tf 
thank  you  and  fond  and  affecttooata  baat 
wlabaa  for  ytmt  flaa  raoord  of  Mnilca  to 
Amrtoa  aa  vaU  m  tbla  gnat  body  In  ad- 
vanelDa  tha  oauaa  at  tha  dIaabWid  ax-aerrlo«- 
man.  bla  wtdow.  d^wndanu  and  ontbana. 

ataanoMT  bt  SaMiooB  Towib 
X  am  proud  to  Join  thia  wtA  wltb  many 
othar  at  mjr  dUttacnlabad  eoUaaffaea  to  aa- 
Into  tba  DIaaMad  Amartoan  Vetanaa  on  tba 
Mth  aaaWariary  of  tba  graattag  of  a  eoa- 
abartar  to  aatabnah  what  baa  ba- 
I  tba  laigaat  alagla  waaraiii  ovgaalBattoa 
of  wartlBM  ia^irad  and  dlaablad  la  botb  tbla 
ICatlon  and  tba  world.  Thtrty-f  our  yaan  ago 
tha  lat  aaaalnn  of  tba  79d  Coagraaa  cbar- 
tarad  tha  Dlaablad  American  Vatarana  "to  ad- 
vanca  tha  Intaraat  and  work  for  tha  better- 
ment of  an  wounded,  Injiued,  and  dlaablad 
Teteraaa  aa  well  aa  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  Stataa  Vatarana'  Admlnlatratlon  and 
all  othar  VBdaral  agendea  devoted  to  the 
cauaa  of  adTanolng  and  Improving  the  oondl- 
tlon.  health,  and  Interaat  of  all  dlaablad 
veterans." 

Bat.  tba  Dlaablad  Amvleaa  VetMraaa  have 
aot  laatad  en  tbatr  laarala  ar  grown  apatbatte 
with  paat  aoeoladaa.  Oa  tba  eoatrary.  aaob 
year  tlw  Dtoablad  AaHtlaaa  Vateraaa  baaa 
dona  atara  to  aiarik  tba  prataa  and  adailra- 
tton  of  all  AaMTlaana  by  aopporttag  and  qxm- 
aorlag  programa  whoaa  aoopa  leachae  far  be- 
yond    tba    laenaBt    to    tbalr    own    291,000 


la  tbla  paat  year  alone  the  Disabled  Amerl- 
oaa  Vataraaa  oompllad  aa  enviable  raoord  of 
projaeto  aoaoatplUhad.  lUla  DIaabled  Aaiar- 
loaa  Totwaaa  orgaalaatlon  supplied  93,400  la 
aafdi  piftw  aioaay  to  0va  atodaat  wlaaara  la  a 
aatlanwlda  aaaay  eonteat  to  promoto  the  hir- 
ing of  tba  bandleapped.  I  espaolally  laud 
tba  employment  of  a  proven  vital,  hard- 
worklag  aeotor  of  Amerlea's  labor  force,  but 
tbla  ii  alao  a  stellar  example  of  tba  way  In 
wbleb  a  private,  obarltabla  crganlaatlon  eaa 
reward  aad  farther  aoademie  ezoeUenee  of 
deaarvlng  studanta  la  our  Ifatlon. 

Seooad,  the  DlsaUed  Ametleaa  Veterans 
urged  and  supported  Oongreas  la  paaalng  lag- 
lalatkm  that  tn  sobw  small  way  oorapenaatea 
the  veteran  or  bla  depeadeata  for  Injarlea 
suatalaad  a*  a  direct  reault  of  military  sarv- 
loa  durlag  tbaa  of  war.  I  concar  wbola- 
taeartedly  with  the  vlawa  of  the  Disabled 
Aaiarleaa  Vetaraaa  that  valeraaa'  oompeasa- 
ttOB  la  Bot,  and  aboold  never  be  treated  aa  a 
welfare  type  of  payment.  Ifo  monetary  com- 
peaaatloa  oaa  Justly  purchaaa  the  freedom 
that  America  has  maintained  for  nearly  two 
oaaturlaB. 

AmarlcaU  true  ooat  of  war — Amerloa's  con- 
stant price  of  vigilance — la  its  wartime  dis- 
abled. The  Disabled  American  Veterana 
worked  for  and  supported  the  cold  war  OI 
Mil  which  a  majority  of  my  coUeaguea  and 
myself  proudly  voted  for  and  enacted  Into 
law.  I  commend  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans for  their  unstinting  dedication  to  a 
nonpartisan  pohcy  of  advancing  tba  cause  of 
the  disabled  w-aamli  saiau.  bla  widow,  de- 
peadanta.  aad  orpbaaa. 

VlaaUy,  I  wlah  to  brlag  to  the  attaatlon 
of  thu  body  aad  to  the  dttsena  of  thU  Na- 
tba  tnily  outataadlag  aervlea  of  pro- 
pamoOam  that  the  DIsaMad  AaMr- 
mnrnm  have  doaa  la  tba  past  and  are 
<Mag  today.  Tba  DIsablad  Amerlcaa  Vat- 
ocana  taaUM*  la  tba  Jaatasas  of  ow  Mattoa'a 
aauaa  ba  paat  wan  aad  tba  aaad  for  prmtt 
daCeaaa  T*"»^"g  la  tba  waka  of  praaaat 
dlasant  ov«  VS.  lavolvamaat  la  Vlataam 
ranging  from  campus  oltloa  alas  of  ano- 


aad  draft  caid  bunlag,  Z.  aa  a  VS. 
Banator  aad  ntora  Importantly,  aa  a  private 
dtlaen.  am  both  dellghtad  and  encouraged 
by  an  organlaatlcm,  the  slae  and  stature  of 
the  DlaaUed  AaMrleaa,  who  paUlely  sup- 
port oar  Nation's  policy  of  nontatnlag  the 
apraart  of  ecnuaaalam  In  South  Vlataam. 

Tbla  pas*  year,  tba  Disabled  Aaiertcaa  Vat- 
eraaa have  sponsored  a  nationwide  bumper 
sticker  campaign  to  gain  public  suH>ort  for 
oar  fi^tlag  mea  In  Vletaaaa.  Alao,  to  pro- 
Biote  patrtoUaaa.  tha  Diaataiad  Amerteaa  Vet- 
«aaa  tbla  paat  wedc  have  urfsd  all  Americana 
to  otooerve  nag  Day.  laat  Tueaday  June  14, 
by  dlqplaylag  an  American  Sag  on  their  prop- 
arty. 

I  commend  their  national  commaadsr, 
Clatala  L.  Callegary.  their  national  offloers 
laeludlag  National  meattve  Oommlttaeman 
O.  9.  Bearla  of  Ban  Antonio,  Tex.,  aa  well  aa 
tha  asi.000  Dlaablad  American  Veterans 
throughout  the  United  SUtes.  I  say  thank 
you  to  tbaaa  brave  dtlaans  who  so  greatly 
embody  the  tpirXt  of  America  becatise  they 
have  fought  aad  auflered  to  preeerve  tbe 
aplrlt  of  ABMilca — tha  aplrit  of  freedom. 

▼anouita  D*T  oif  canrot. 


Ifr.  MDNDT.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
soldller-cltlzen  who  goes  to  battle,  never 
to  return,  tbe  Nation  gives  bar  eternal 
thanks.  The  Mcrttlee — a  total  saerl- 
flee— Is  something  for  which  there  Is  no 
adequate  reward,  saw  the  kno>wledge 
that  a  grateful  people  gtres  homage  to 
the  slain. 

On  almost  an  equal  plane,  however.  Is 
that  man  who  goes  to  battle,  returning 
with  less  than  a  whole  body,  shattered, 
mutilated,  painridden.  and  handicapped 
from  leading  a  normal  life.  Often  the 
resulting  miseries  are  of  such  magiUtude 
that  the  suffering  one  wishes  that  the 
wound  had  been  fatal,  rather  than  leav- 
ing him  broken  and  distressed. 

To  these  who  have  braved  the  battle 
and  who  have  not  escaped  unscathed,  to 
these  who  sustain  themselves  only  with 
great  sacrifice,  and  to  that  organisation 
which  promotes  the  welfare  of  these 
men.  we.  bi  Congress  give  our  salute. 

This  is  DAV  Day  on  Capitol  Hill.  The 
organisation  serving  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  has  earned  the  gratitude 
frf  tiie  veteran  and  of  our  country  for  the 
special  way  In  ti^ch  It  has  siiccored  the 
distressed  veterans,  his  widows,  and  his 
orphan. 

Since  1919.  when  this  organization  was 
founded,  the  DAV  has  provided  that  spe- 
cial help,  guidance,  service,  and  suste- 
nance which  the  di8al)led  serviceman  and 
his  family  so  greatly  need. 

All  of  us  who  serve  in  Congress  have 
had  opportunities  to  see  the  service  of- 
ficers of  the  DAV  at  work.  We  have  had 
veterans  cases,  onployee  compensation 
cases  and  other  matters  relating  to  vet- 
erans problems  come  to  our  offloe.  Often 
the  appeal  was  closely  followed  by  the 
DAV  representative  who  underto(A  to 
bird-dog  the  case,  make  many  neces- 
sary contacts  and  advise  us  on  which 
procedure  to  follow  in  woiiclng  out  a 
favorable  decision  for  the  veteran. 

This  national  service  program  oosts  the 
organlsatloti  $l\k  million  a  year.  The 
DAV  raises  the  money  for  these  expendi- 
tures through  its  own  dlorts  and  does 
not  come  to  the  Oovemment  for  assist- 
ance. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  that  we.  in  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  entire  Nation,  should 


pause  in  our  efforts  to  say  a  special 
"thank  you"  to  the  DAV  for  the  work  it 
continues  to  do  for  Hbe  disaUed  veteran. 

It  is  indeed  a  small  thing  we  do,  bat 
I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  members  and 
oflloen  of  the  DAV  and  that  dtlsens  of 
the  country  as  a  whole  know  of  our  stn- 
eere  admiration  for  the  work  which  to 
done  for  the  men  broken  by  war.  Woitlt 
are  all  we  have  to  proffer — but  these 
words  come  from  the  inner  heart  of 
America.  We  give  the  adulation  and 
h(v>e  that  it  will  compensate  in  some 
small  dcgxee  for  the  magnificent  service 
and  ssststanee  given  to  those  to  whom 
we  owe  such  a  debt. 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  on  thto 
sjieclal  day  known  as  DAV  day  on  the 
Hill,  I  Join  in  saluting  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Tomorrow  marks  the  34th  anniversaiy 
of  the  DAV  as  a  congresaifmal  chartered 
national  veterans  organisation.  It  to  a 
most  am>ropriate  occasion  to  pay  tribute 
to  this  great  service  organization  and  its 
record  of  achievement  in  serving  Amer- 
ica's wartime  disabled  during  thto  34- 
year  period. 

I  extend  my  warmest  congratulatlooi 
to  DAV  National  Commander  Claude  L. 
CaDegary  and  thnnig^  him  to  tbe  en- 
tire membership  of  the  DAV. 

Ever  since  its  inception  soon  after 
World  War  I.  the  DAV  has  dedicated  It-^ 
self  as  a  single-purpose  organization  de- 
voted to  the  well-being  of  the  war-dto- 
abled.  Orantinir  of  ttie  congressional 
charter  in  1932  to  the  DAV  as  a  federaF* 
ly  approved,  nonprofit  (Hvudsation 
made  it  the  ofilcial  voice  of  the  disabled 
veteran,  nram  a  handful  of  disabled 
veterans,  the  DAV  has  grown  to  more 
than  231,000  members  who  have  served 
our  country  in  two  world  wars,  the  Ko- 
rean war.  and  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  DAV  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  national  veterans'  organization 
to  employ  and  super^se  directly  the  work 
of  national  service  ofBcers  located  In  aU 
parts  of  the  country  to  aid  the  disabled 
veteran  in  matters  of  onployment,  com- 
pensation, hospitalisation,  home  loans, 
education  and  all  the  other  vital  matters 
that  affect  his  social  and  economic  wel- 
fare. The  DAV  has  been  able  to  main- 
tain its  extensive  organization  with  no 
Federal  awslstanoe  except  for  the  use  of 
tbe  regional  offices  of  tbe  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. The  eontrilnitions  and 
support  of  a  grateful  public  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  DAV  to  conduct  its  valu- 
able and  outstanding  service  programs. 
The  DAV  pays  for  its  own  personnel  wbo 
offer  service,  without  charge,  to  all  dit- 
aUed  veterans  whether  or  not  they  are 
members  of  the  DAV. 

As  we  i>ause  to  celebrate  DAV  day  on 
the  Hill,  our  hearts  go  out  to  the  disabled 
veterans  of  an  wars— past  and  presentr- 
wbo  sacrificed  so  mudi  and  so  gallanUy 
to  def«id  their  country.  We  bow  in 
grateful  tribute  to  these  veterans,  and 
ronember  with  giatltude  their  devotion 
to  duty  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  work  of  tbe 
DAV  on  behalf  of  the  dlsalded  veterans. 
Without  the  DAV.  the  burdens  of  adjust- 
ment would  fall  heavier  on  these  vet- 
erans: with  tbe  DAV.  we  are  assured  that 
a  dedicated  and  ezperlenoed  national  or- 
ganization is  on  call,  at  all  times,  in  all 
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parts  of  the  coimtry,  to  epitend  a  valu- 
able helping  hand  to  the  i  thousands  of 
wartime  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. I 
MT  pssaavas  thx  thanks  or  Araav  AMxaicAN 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Piqeident,  today 
has  been  declared  DAV  diiy  on  Capitol 
Hill,  and  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  dedication  and  serv- 
ice of  the  Disabled  Amerlum  Veterans. 
Together  with  the  two  qtyier  national 
veterans'  organizations,  the  VFW  and 
the  American  Legion,  the  ^V  continues 
to  provide  programs  by  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  reminded  of  the  tre- 
mendous sacrifices  of  those  who  serve  us 
in  wartime  and  of  the  preDSredness  nec- 
essary if  our  country  is  to  »vold  a  large- 
scale  war  again.  j ' 

I  think  it  is  apprc^riate  \6  review  some 
of  the  facts  about  this  organization  so 
the  American  people  might  be  better 
aware  of  the  extent  of  th«lr  service. 

The  DAV,  formed  by  a  dedicated  group 
of  200  World  War  I  disablW  veterans  on 
Christmas  Day,  1919,  in  i  i  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  meeting,  is  the  largest  single  veter- 
ans organization  of  wartintfe  injured  and 
dtoabled  hi  both  the  Nation  and  the 
world.  DAV  membership  t  <^  date  is  more 
than  231,000.  I 

National  headquarters  it  the  DAV  is 
located  in  Cinchmati,  Ohio.  There  are 
1434  locfd  chapters  thM>ughout  the 
United  States  and  possessuns. 

The  DAV  was  chartered  rar  Congress  In 
1932  "to  advance  the  interest  and  work 
for  the  betterment  of  all  Woimded,  in- 
jured, and  disabled  veterara,  to  cooperate 
with  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Administration 
and  all  other  Federal  agentles  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  advancing  Sbd  improving 
tbe  condition,  health,  and  {interest  of  all 
disabled  veterans."  , 

The  DAV  is  the  only  nattibnal  veterans 
organization  to  have  a  network  of  serv- 
ice officers  who  are  paid  and  directed  by 
the  national  organization! '  lliese  serv- 
ice officers  are  located  in  VA  regional 
otBces  throughout  the  Nat)on. 

Ihe  DAV  Is  a  single-purtose,  nonpar- 
tisan organization  whose  sole  purpose  Is 
to  provide  service  and  as^tance  to  the 
wartime  disabled,  his  wioow,  orphans, 
and  dependents.  [ 

A  corps  of  150  professionally  trained 
national  service  officers,  esch  one  a  dis- 
abled veteran,  is  employed  by  the  DAV. 
All  are  accredited  by  the  VA  to  appear 
before  claim  rating  boardsi. 

Since  the  end  of  World(  War  n,  DAV 
national  service  officers  t^uve  given  free 
•istotance  to  more  than  ^1,500,000  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  families  in  ob- 
taining medical  care,  l^^pitalization, 
disability  compensation,  jrehabilitation, 
iob  training,  and  employment 

For  example:  During  th^ilast  6  months 
of  1965,  the  DAV  nations!  service  pro- 
«ram  handled  40,742  cases  which  pro- 
vided more  than  $55.5  millibn  hi  benefits 
to  disabled  veterans.  During  the  same 
Pwlod,  the  NSO  staff  retfewed  115,622 
VA  claims,  made  56,215  apt>earances  be- 
fore rating  boards  and  prepared  30,926 
briefs. 

Nearly  aU  beneficial  leg  ^Uon  affect- 
wK  disabled  veterans  th«t  has  passed 
^^Ongress  since  1920  has  teen  sponsored 


by  the  DAV — including  the  famed  OI 
bill  of  rights. 

Every  President  of  the  United  States 
since  World  War  I  and  every  director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  com- 
mended and  endorsed  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  DAV. 

DAV's  national  service  program  the 
past  fiscal  year  cost  in  excess  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion. Not  one  cent  of  Federal  tax  money 
goes  into  the  program. 

In  addition  to  funds  from  DAV  mem- 
bership dues,  DAV  supplements  this  in- 
come through  the  DAV  car  license 
Idento-Tag  program.  These  familiar 
miniature  license  tags  have  helped  return 
more  than  2  million  sets  of  lost  car  keys 
free  to  American  motorists.  Motorists 
are  asked  to  contribute  something  toward 
the  DAV  Idento-Tag  program,  if  they 
like. 

Mr.  President,  the  DAV  is  present  to 
represent  its  cause  during  every  commit- 
tee hearing  affecting  disabled  American 
veterans.  If  not  for  the  DAV,  the 
American  veteran  wounded  in  combat 
would  never  begin  to  have  the  benefits  to 
himself,  his  family,  or  relatives  that  Con- 
gress today  provides.  Because  of  the 
educational  efforts  of  the  DAV  in 
acquainting  Congress  with  the  problems 
of  the  disabled  American  veterans,  new 
lives  have  been  created  from  broken 
dreams  and  opportimities,  new  hope  has 
been  given  where  there  may  have  been 
despair.  The  DAV  was  engaged  in  re- 
habilitation efforts  long  before  our  mod- 
em programs  of  manpower  development 
were  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  of  accomplish- 
ments of  this  remarkable  veterans  or- 
ganization is  just  about  endless  because 
they  have  been  serving  this  country  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  I  do  want  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  raised  in  tribute  today 
and  to  say  to  all  the  members  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  organization 
that,  I,  for  one.  am  thankful  and  deeply 
appreciative  of  your  efforts  in  behalf  of 
American  veterans. 


"PAYMENT  PLACE"  REVISITED 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  be  among  the  very  first  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  that  Oamal 
Abdel  Nasser  is  softening  his  hard-line 
attitude  toward  the  United  States. 

Even  though  Egypt  has  refused  port- 
of-call  courtesies  to  our  servicemen  of 
the  UJ3.  6th  Fleet,  while  welcoming  the 
Russians,  Nasser  has  relented  Just 
enough  in  his  diatribes  against  our  coun- 
try to  make  one  vital  concession:  he  will 
allow  Egypt's  ports  to  receive  another 
$150  million  hi  U.S.  aid.  That  is,  if  we 
act  quickly,  and  do  not  ask  questions. 
I  have  it  on  good  authority  that  Nasser 
does  not  look  forward  to  any  long  talks — 
especially  no  talks  at  all  over  his  warlike 
occupation  of  Yemen.  All  that  this 
friendly,  misunderstood  fellow  really 
wants  is  U.S.  aid  to  prop  up  his  regime 
while  he  continues  to  imdermine  the 
United  States.  What  could  be  more 
fair? 

All  indications  are  that  we  will  again 
bow  to  this  accomplished  blackmailer  in 
defense  of  the  good  name  of  our  own 
"national  interest." 


If  this  situation  were  not  so  tragic,  it 
would  be  ludicrous. 

I  remember  1962,  when  in  the  good 
name  of  our  national  interest,  we  were 
stampeded  that  year  into  giving  Nasser 
several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
com,  wheat,  and  wheat  flour  on  the  plea 
of  a  crop  failure.  But  Egypt's  crops  did 
not  fail.  In  fact,  they  were  more  boun- 
tiful than  in  other  years.  The  truth  as 
now  revealed  is  Egypt's  own  food  sur- 
plus, plus  a  very  substantial  portion  of 
our  grain  shipments,  were  sold  to  Euro- 
pean Communist  countries  for  the  war- 
planes,  the  tanks,  the  automatic  rifies, 
the  machineguns,  and  the  field  artillery 
used  by  Egyptian  troops  to  occupy 
Yemen. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  1964,  a  fren- 
zied Cairo  mob  sacked  and  burned  our 
Keimedy  Information  Library.  Nothing 
effective  was  done  by  Nasser's  armed 
police  to  stop  the  desecration.  Soon 
afterwards,  Nasser  told  off  the  United 
States  with  an  old  and  scurrilous  Egyp- 
tian phrase,  advising  us  to  take  our  aid 
and  "drink  the  water  of  the  sea."  Hav- 
ing told  us  in  effect,  to  go  Jump  in  the 
lake  with  our  foreign  aid  program,  he 
implied  thereby  that  aid  from  other 
sources  was  possibly  forthcoming. 

For  once,  our  reaction  was  sharp  and 
effective.  We  held  up  the  balance  of 
$37.5  million  of  farm  products  we  had 
sold  to  Egypt  for  its  soft  currency  under 
our  food-for-freedom  agreement.  We 
abruptly  canceled  a  loan  for  $34  million 
we  had  agreed  to  in  1962  for  the  building 
of  grain  silos  to  preserve  Egypt's  crops 
and  forestall  losses  by  Insect  and  rodent 
pests. 

But  we  know  Uncle  Sam — and  so  does 
Nasser. 

By  April,  1965,  our  Ambassador  in 
Cairo  was  told  that  a  new  library  build- 
ing and  compensation  for  our  losses 
would  be  offered.  Coupled  to  this  gen- 
erous concession  was  a  request  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  balance  of  the  food  ship- 
ments so  recently  curtailed.  President 
Johnson  decided  that  it  was  in  the  inter- 
est of  our  national  security  that  food 
shipments  be  reinstituted  so  as  to  fore- 
stall any  increase  in  embittered  feelings. 
Thus,  the  balance  of  the  huge  tonnage 
contract  for  food  grains  and  edible  oils 
and  fats  was  allowed  to  enter  Alexandria 
and  other  Egyptian  ports  by  the  end  of 
calendar  year  1965. 

No  sooner  was  the  final  shipload  moved 
from  the  wharves  at  Alexandria,  than  an 
additional  $55  million  loan  was  extended 
for  our  surplus  food  commodities  to  be 
shipped  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1966. 

The  only  apparent  purpose  of  this  ex- 
tension requested  by  the  Department  of 
State  was  to  cling  to  even  the  slenderest 
thread  of  hope  for  maintaining  peace  in 
the  Middle  East — that  Is,  by  giving  food 
to  a  country  willing  to  support  a  huge 
armed  force,  but  unwilling  to  alleviate 
its  own  chronic  shortages  of  meat,  rice, 
sugar,  and  tea  among  other  food  supplies. 

In  the  meantime  Egypt  had  asked  for 
consultations  on  expanded  U-S.  aid.  Re- 
quests for  $100  million  in  American  aid 
were  made  in  March  1966.  Financing 
for  three  major  development  projects 
was  asked  for.    One  project  concerned 
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the  esten«k>n  of  a  fourth  smerating  anlt 
to  the  power  station  being  buiH  by 
WeetinghouBe  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Nile.  Our  Bzport-Import  Bank  had  al- 
ready loaned  Bgypt  $40  million  for  the 
first  three  units. 

The  second  iHToject  is  Vb/t  proposed  nu- 
clear power  and  sea  water  doalting 
plant  on  the  liediterranean  coast  This 
plant  would  cost  around  $60  to  $70  mil- 
lion. The  United  Arab  R^Niblio  felt 
free  to  ask  for  this  loan,  because  we 
would  no  doubt  so<m  be  helping  Israel 
with  its  prvklected  $200  million  plant.  To 
keep  the  peace  between  the  two  we  might 
help  both  in  our  national  interest 

The  third  project  was  the  previous 
grain  silo  loan.  Here  State  Department 
officials  sesm  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
this  project  was  a  worthy  one  because  of 
Prcaldent  Johnson's  wnphastii  on  hoping 
,  undemourished  countries  to  imsvore 
their  ability  to  feed  themstfves.  Since  it 
rains  very  seldom  in  Sgypt  most  of  its 
crope  are  stored  in  the  open,  but  an- 
nually at  least  10  percent  is  lost  because 
of  rodents  and  other  pests.  This  part 
of  the  request  is  sure  to  be  approved 
soon. 

Inherent  in  the  approval  of  the  $56- 
million  sale  of  grains  in  December  were 
certain  un^edfled  conditions.  They 
have  nevw  been  disclosed,  but  there  \a 
the  hope  that  thegr  include  the  continued 
withdrawal  of  Egyptian  troops  from  the 
Yemen  eoDfUot  as  wdl  as  the  promise  not 
to  grow  more  cotton  for  purchasing  arms 
from  Communist  areas. 

Tet  what  is  the  use  of  metal  grain  dlos 
if  you  cannot  keep  them  filled?  I  was 
deeply  disturbed  to  learn  that  at  this  last 
Eastertlme  Egypt  came  up  with  the  big- 
gest request  for  food  aid— ^lamely  an 
$160  million  installment  on  a  total  food 
aid  request  of  $600  million. 

Mr.  President  I  have  watched  these 
Public  Law  480  food  shipments  for  the 
last  8  years.  Uost  of  it  has  gone  to 
needy  countries  to  supplement  d^lcient 
diets  or  to  tide  them  over  a  period  of 
months.  India  has  received  literally  bil- 
lions of  doDars  worth  of  food,  yet  she  had 
energy  and  wealth  to  *"g^gf  in  a  war 
with  Pakistan.  Could  not  that  same 
wealth  and  energy  have  gone  into  recla- 
mation projects  and  the  extension  of  her 
food  supplies?  No.  but  we  have  Just 
promised  her  3.5  milUon  tons  of  grain. 

Surely,  the  script  writers  of  New  York 
and  Hidlywood  are  miarftig  ^  great  op- 
portunity here.  What  a  soap  opera  this 
Egyptian  charade  would  be.  Can  you 
not  see  it  on  your  international  channel, 
brought  to  you  bgr  satellite? 

As  the  scene  opens,  we  see  a  quiet 
square  in  Cairo,  gaily  decked  in  huge 
posters  nostalgtcaHy  reminiscent  of  those 
good  '^)1"  days  of  Hitler,  MussoUnl  and 
those  good  "ol-  boys  we  idacated  before. 
The  posters  all  picture  one  man. 

Tee  sir— Why  it  is  that  lovable  old 
rtverboat   gambler   of   the    Nile   once 
again— President  Nasser. 
And  there  is  "Payment  Place." 

Let  us  listen  In  while  he  sharply  at- 
tacks the  Ufcdted  States  on  not  one.  but 
two— count  them— two  fronts.  He  is 
angry  about  Uhited  States  aid  to  Israel 
and  is  charging  the  Uhlted  States  with 
seeking  to  endrele  him  with  a  eonserva- 
tive  allianoe  with  other  Arab  states. 


But  nowhere  in  his  furious  denuncia- 
tion of  the  comijaratively  meager  UJS. 
arms  shipments  to  Israel — the  first  in 
many  years— does  he  mention  the  vast 
influx  of  modem  Soviet  weapons  that 
has  been  pouring  Into  Sgypt  for  more 
than  a  decade. 

Tes  sir,  Mr.  Nasser  talks  of  UJ3.  faaeited 
"c<»}9ineies  of  imperialism  and  reac 
tion."  And  all  the  while— as  "Payment 
Place"  viewers  know — it  is  this  same  Nas- 
ser regime  that  has  been  ccmducting  a 
wholly  imperialist  war  in  Yemen  where 
some  70,000  Bsyptian  troops  have  been 
deployed  for  more  than  3  years  of  \JJB. 
aid. 

What  a  plot  that  would  be  and.  fai  fact, 
what  a  plot  it  is. 

Tune  in  to  'Tayment  Place"  and 
watch  your  money  go  down  the  Nile. 

If.  by  the  word  "conspiracy,"  Nasser 
is  referring  to  onx)6itlon  to  the  war  in 
Yemm  by  Saudi  Arabia,  TimJsla,  and 
Iran,  it  appears  he  is  confusing  this  with 
amrehenaion  felt  by  these  countries  re- 
garding his  possible  military  adventures 
elsewhere. 

In  the  Near  East  Report  for  May.  we 
read: 


In  «fTery  Bpesch  Numt  atui  tpeaki  of 
WW  with  Israel  M  "UMTlUblA."  but  iM  puts 
It  s  Img  way  off  and  be  ezouns  bis  In- 
ataUlty  to  act  by  blaming  otber  Armbe  (or 
thotr  faUura  to  unite  end  for  their  aUeged 
•ubeernenoe  to  reactionary  Imperlallam. 

He  le  dleappntnted  with  hie  own  Egyptians, 
reaentful  of  hla  Arab  ooUeaguee,  and  pro- 
voked by  the  United  Statea  becanae  It  la 
abmiKaneoualy  an  obataele  to  bis  ezpanalon- 
Um  and  an  Indlapenaable  aooroe  of  economlB 
aAd  and  fbod. 

But  one  ahould  not  write  Naaaer  off.  He 
is  etai  trying  to  build  a  new  wall  aroMUMl 
laraeL  He  U  attanaptlng  to  organise  a  Unl- 
aed  Arab  Command,  a  new  devloe  by  which 
he  hc^MB  to  dominate,  equip  and  unite  the 
armies  of  the  Arab  states,  ooordlnatlng  their 
troop  movements  and  training  and  stand- 
ardising their  equipment.  The  Arab  stats* 
bordering  on  Israel  have  been  under  preeaure 
to  expand  their  military  foroee,  and  the 
countries  that  can  afford  to  pay  for  it — ^Uka 
Kuwait.  Iraq,  and  Saudi  Arabia — have  been 
told  to  put  up  the  money. 

Thanks  to  Maaesr  there  Is  an  anas  raoe 
In  the  Near  East,  and  It  U  eecaUtlng  In  pace, 
quaUty  and  quantity.  It  dtverta  reeomees 
and  energtas  trem  development  It  threatens 
new  warlare.  beoauee  eoldien  are  sometlnMa 
twnpted  to  try  out  their  new  weapons. 

I  have  been  to  Egypt.  I  have  seen  the 
staik  poverty  of  the  masses,  the  hunger 
in  the  streets  and  In  the  slums.  I  have 
also  seen  their  large  armies  and  the  af- 
fluence of  the  ruling  class. 

Why  must  snch  a  large  pMcaitage  of 
the  food  and  fiber  resources  of  Bgypt  be 
sold  out  of  the  country  to  keep  such  a 
large  standing  army  in  being?  Why  the 
hundreds  of  military  Jets,  tanks,  and  oth- 
er paraphernalia  of  war?  Is  It  necessary 
for  possible  aggression  by  Israel? 

Because  Egypt  has  not  made  war  with 
Israel  since  1955.  she  has  been  able  to 
make  shipments  of  arms  in  the  last  few 
yean  to  the  Cbngo,  to  the  Sudan,  to 
Yemen,  and  to  build  up  Insurrectionist 
forces  in  Tansania,  Burundi,  and  So- 
mail. 

These  aims  have  been  acquired  from 
Communist  sources  in  Europe  and  they 
have  to  be  paid  for.  No  Communist  gives 
anything  away. 


Let  us  remember  this:  payment  ww 
made.  Payment  was  made  by  Nasser  by 
diverting  food  and  cotton  supplies  awsy 
from  the  poorer  classes  of  Egypt 

And  now.  as  ever,  we — the  United 
States — we  are  being  asked  to  make  good 
the  deficiency. 

Nasser's  current  aid  requests  are  not 
based  on  conditions  of  reducing  his  huge 
army. 

"Hiey  are  not  based  c«  lessening  his 
purchases  ot  war  materiel  by  mortgaglns 
Egypt's  basic  exports. 

They  are  not  based  on  a  pledge  to  with- 
draw troops  from  Yemen,  poised  as  they 
are  like  a  sword  at  Saudi  Arabia. 

As  the  New  York  Times  pot  it  in  a  dia. 
pat^  from  Cairo  by  Hedrtok  Smith  on 
March  81: 

The  critical  Issue  for  the  ITnlted  States 
In  considering  the  Egyptian  aid  requests  Is 
whether  the  danger  of  renewed  oonflict  la 
Yemen  or  the  projects  at  a  prolonged  Em. 
tlan  military  commitment  to  the  repubUcaa 
regime  there  oonfllcta  with  Washington's  de- 
sire for  the  Egyptian  regime  to  concentrate 
on  domestic  economic  problems  In  order  to 
merit  continued  assistance. 

I  would  Uke,  also,  to  invite  our  con- 
sideration ot  the  fcdlowlng  di^atch  from 
United  Press  International  dateMned. 
Cairo.  April  6.  1966: 

Soviet  warshlpe  and  IMdng  trawlen 
equipped  with  electronic  Inttfllgence  gear 
are  operating  with  ''"'~Tt«ng  frequency  In 
the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas  as  a  result 
of  SoTlet-Bgypttan  cooperation.  Informed 
sources  said  today. 

They  said  this  arrangement  helps  the  Bo- 
▼tet  Navy  keep  watch  on  American  and 
British  warships,  and  In  event  of  war  would 
put  Russians  in  a  position  to  strike  at  tank- 
ers carrying  vital  ou  for  Europe. 

Egyptian  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion In  the  Naval  field  has  reported  to  have 
grown  in  the  last  two  years. 

There  is  more  to  the  report.  But  I 
would  like  to  coounent  here  that  naval 
experts  tell  me  that  Russian  trawlers 
visibly  laden  with  electronic  IntelUgence 
equipment— like  those  the  Soviet  Union 
maintains  off  our  own  U.S.  coasts— can 
also  traverse  the  Red  Sea  and  ke^  our 
7th  Pleet  under  surveillance.  The  7th 
Fleet  of  course,  is  our  supply  line  for 
Vietnam.  All  this  from  Egyptian  ports; 
no  wonder  Nasser  will  not  aDow  good  will 
visits  by  the  American  Navy. 

Mr.  President,  our  negotiations  with 
Egypt  seem  to  be  carried  on  In  secret— 
with  no  visible  conditions  set  as  a  pre- 
condition for  aid  from  the  XJS.  taxpayers. 

Before  we  reach  another  "Payment 
Place"  with  Nasser — and  if  our  State 
Department  and  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  are  adverse  to  set- 
ting up  criteria  for  our  food-aid,  I  would 
Uke  to  give  them  some  ideas  along  which 
they  might  well  proceed  In  future  dis- 
cussions— If  they  are,  Indeed,  to  Justttjr 
aid  in  terms  of  n.S.  tiational  Intoest 

My  preconditions  are  really  very  simple 
and  easily  understood;  they  must  be 
mandatory  and  not  c^tlonal,  if  we  are 
actually  acting  in  our  own  national  in- 
terest. 

First.  Require  Egypt  to  agree  that  oo 
part  of  American  AID  wm  be  resold,  or 
will  be  used  to  feed  her  armies  outside 
continental  Egypt  This  would  include  a 
cpeelfle  ban  on  the  use  of  U.S.  grain  and 
other  eommodtties  for  exchange  or  barter 
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for  foreign  currencies,  specpiically  within 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

Second.  Before  we  give  1  ton  of  food, 
gUow  our  Department  of  A«rieulture  to 
assess  Egypt's  food  resourcn  and  storage 
facilities,  to  evaluate  carnrover  stocks, 
production,  exports,  conaumption  and 
percentages  diverted  to  thf  {army  rather 
than  to  general  consume: 

Third.  Assess  the  total^l  of  deficient 
grains,  proteins  and  relatad  foods  and 
advise  us  what  imports  iare  actually 
needed  by  the  population.  {Advise  what 
substitute  foodstuffs,  sudi  j  as  flshmeal 
and  dried  milk  could  be 

Fourth.  Determine  whcit  percentage 
of  military  cutbacks  can  be  diverted  to 
the  purchase  of  essential  foods. 

Fifth.  When  these  fac|4  are  ascer- 
tained and  analyzed,  find  ()«t  what  total 
of  unemployed  can  be  putjbh  subsistence 
projects  within  Egypt  Tots  worked  in 
Tunisia  where  thousands  l^f  men  were 
given  their  basic  food  anqi  clothing  re- 
quirements by  the  Unl 
wotklng  on  large  scale  r( 
road  projects. 

Sixth.  Stipulate  that  p: 
of  food  under  Public  Law 
to  school  feeding  progrt 

Seventh.  Stipulate 
amounts  of  food  under 
comprised  of  maternal  and  infant  feed' 
log  foods  and  powders  than  can  be  pro- 
duced cheaply  in  wholesale  lots  in  the 
United  Staties,  thereby  saving  tax  funds. 
This  type  of  food  will  not  be  diverted  to 
Egyptian  armies  In  the  field. 

Hghth.  Stipulate  that  concomitant 
with  Public  Law  480  food  shiipments.  pub- 
lic health  inspectors  oversea ;  xhe  distribu- 
tion to  deficient  and  outlying  areas 
rather  than  passing  throu  {b  the  hands 
of  profiteers.  [ 

Ninth.  Finally,  whatever  ^ood  produc- 
tion facilities  are  requlrail  in  Egypt 
should  be  financed  with  th  i\  foreign  cur- 
rencies we  already  have  in  I  !0i>t. 

Mr.  President  only  with  these  pre- 
conditions should  we  acceie  to  the  de- 
mands of  President  Nasser  uiat  we  feed 
the  Egyptian  i>eople.  Wltl  tut  them,  we 
ihould  refuse  to  Join  him  aigain  at  "Pay- 
ment Place." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Presljl^t.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  ha^  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Yor  i 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  wish  to  lobnimend  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  Ills  thorou^ 
uuOysls  of  this  sltuatioii.:  which  has 
been  debated  on  the  fiodi  constantly. 
Somehow  or  other  we  catinot  get  the 
•<lmlnlstratlon  to  understand  the  will  of 
the  Congress  in  this  mattei  i  that  we  are 
not  taken  In  by  President  JNasser;  and 
that  we  will  not  feed  aggression.  Tliat 
«  what  he  has  engaged  in.  Nor  will  we 
feed  out  of  our  food  suppUes  Indirectly 
wrtaln  purchases  of  arms-  The  condi- 
apns  which  the  Senator  ttom  Indiana 
iMr.  Hartke]  set  out  are  dejslgned  to  deal 
with  that  problem.  j 

I  think  it  Is  most  importunt  that  such 
a  distinguished  Democrat  from  the 
J^  of  the  President,  ma  des  this  clear 
(0  toe  administnation. 
,^Mjehow  we  have  not  {been  able  to 
owMt  through  and  the  Bieeottve  pre- 
rogative in  foreign  policy  iMis  been  used 
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to  frustrate  the  policy  of  the  Congress  in 
regard  to  President  Nasser. 

I  join  the  Senator  in  what  he  said,  and 
I  hwe  he  will  make  this  point  very 
forcefully  from  the  fine  ixsitlon  which 
he  occupies. 

I  believe  that  what  is  being  done  is 
most  Inimical  to  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  being  played  for 
suckers,  and  not  following  the  will  of  the 
Congress  on  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
Nation,  which  Is  to  secure  peace,  be 
against  aggression,  and  to  at  least  bring 
some  order  and  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  opportunity  is  going  to  be  af- 
forded us  in  a  very  ahairt  time.  The  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill  has  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Foreiim 
Relations  and  will  be  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  for  action.  I  am  certain  that  at 
that  time  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
for  some  of  these  vital  actions  tweeting 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  be 
thoroughly  discussed,  adequately  de- 
bated, and  voted  upon,  and  that  we  will 
make  it  mandatory  that  we  stop  provid- 
ing tools  of  war  for  the  destruction  of 
peace  to  the  profiteers,  at  the  expense 
of  peace  and  of  the  people  who  really 
need  food.  No  Senator  wants  to  see  these 
people  hungry  in  view  of  the  bou*>tlful 
wealth  of  the  United  StatcS.  We  all 
agree  on  that 

When  it  is  utilized  for  piuixwes  other 
than  that,  not  only  does  it  require  action 
by  Congress,  but  also  severe  restrictions 
are  needed,  so  it  cannot  be  used  other 
than  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  it  to  be  used. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  shall  Join  the  Senator 
In  any  amendment  that  is  needed  when 
the  bill  is  r^wrted. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC 
DEBT  TiTMTT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1243,  HJt  15202,  and  that 
it  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bkxwster  in  the  chair).  The  bin  will 
be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  LiGisLATivx  Clcioc.  A  bill  (HH. 
15202)  to  provide  for  the  period  begin- 
ning on  July  1.  1966,  and  ending  on 
June  30.  1967.  a  temporary  increase  in 
the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section 
21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

The  PRESIDINO  OlViCKU.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mi.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  BCr.  Preri- 
dent.  in  the  hope  of  getting  on  with  the 
Senate's  business,  let  me  put  the  Senate 
on  notice  that  I  intend  to  Insist  on  the 
rule  of  germaneness  from  this  point  for- 
ward. I  have  yielded  to  everyone  who 
wished  to  say  something  that  was  not 
germane,  but  now  I  intend  to  Insist  on 
the  rule  of  gerntaneness  so  that  we  may 
get  on  with,  the  business  at  hand. 

Mr.  President  H.R.  15202  provides  a 
temporary  Umit  on  the  public  debt  of 


$330  bimon  for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  Un- 
less this  bill  is  enacted,  the  debt  limit 
will  fall  to  the  permanent  level  of  $285 
billion  <8i  July  1.  when  the  existing  tem- 
porary limit  of  $328  billl<m  expires. 
Since  the  outstanding  debt  wiU  total 
awroxlmately  $319  billion  on  July  1.  the 
timely  m>proval  of  this  bill  is  essential 
to  enable  the  Treasury  to  pay  the  Oov- 
emment's  blUs  and  to  refinance  matur- 
ing debt  issues. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler  first 
recommended  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  May  28  that  the 
temporary  debt  celling  be  set  at  $332 
billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  decided, 
after  considering  the  matter,  that  a  $330 
billion  debt  ceUing  figure,  while  restric- 
tive, still  would  contain  enough  flexibility 
to  permit  elflcient  management  of  the 
public  debt 

Appearing  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  Monday,  June  13,  Secretary 
Fowler  said: 

I  did  indicate  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  we  could  in  aU  likelihood 
operate  within  a  $sai  hlUlon  oalUag.  I 
would  still  prefer  a  celling  of  SSSl  biUlon  but 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  a  level  of  $330  bU- 
llon.  and  In  the  Intereet  of  speedy  passage  of 
this  needed  legislation  I  therefore  requeet 
that  you  approve  the  same  celling  already 
approved  by  the  House — that  U,  $830  blUlon. 

THK    BVOCrr   OUTU>OK    rOB   TRK   nSCAI.    TXASS 

ises  AMD  leer 

The  debt  limit  provides  Congress  an 
opportunity  annually  to  review  the  over- 
all level  of  Federal  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures. At  the  present  time,  the  out- 
lo<A  for  fiscal  year  1967  is  clouded  by  an 
unusual  degree  of  uncertainty.  No  one 
knows  what  the  fiscal  requirements  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam  will  be.  Because  of 
this  uncertainty  and  the  usual  uncertain- 
ties Inherent  in  forecasting  budgetary 
developments,  the  administration  pru- 
dently approaches  such  estimates  with 
caution. 

Thus,  the  administration  has  not  re- 
vised its  estimates  of  administrative 
budget  ex3>endltures  for  either  the  fis- 
cal year  1066  or  the  fiscal  year  1967. 
WWle  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  stated  before  the  committee  that 
there  are  signs  indicating  that  the  1967 
expenditure  total  will  be  ptished  upward 
from  the  January  budget  estimate,  he 
concluded  that  any  q>eclfic  revision  of 
the  $112.8  billion  estimate  would  be 
"highly  conjectural  and  premature"  at 
this  time.  The  signs  which  Indicate  a 
higher  level  of  budget  expenditures.  I 
might  add,  arise  from  congressional  ac- 
tUma  on  approprlatian  and  authorln- 
tlon  bills. 

With  regard  to  receipts,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  indicated  that  fleoal  year 
■  1966  receipts  are  now  expected  to  be 
higher  than  the  Jannaiy  budget  estim- 
ate. The  January  budget  estimated  re- 
ceipts of  $100  bUUoa.  Hie  Secretaiy 
stated  that  the  administration  is  now 
using  a  figure  of  $102ii  bilUon  as  a  plan- 
ning base.  The  Secretary  stated  that  he 
thought  this  revised  estimate  was  oon- 
serrative  and  that  revenues  might  reach 
$103  bUUoa. 

Part  of  the  increase  In  the  eortent  es- 
timate of  fiscal  year  1966  reeetpto  over 
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the  January  estimate  is.  of  course,  attri- 
butable to  the  recent  Treasiiry  regula- 
tion advancing  the  dates  upon  which 
large  corporations  must  pay  over  to  the 
Oovemment  amounts  of  tax  withheld 
from  employees.  This  one-shot  doubling 
up.  while  it  will  not  affect  tax  liabilities, 
will  add  nearly  $1  billion  to  fiscal  year 
1966  administrative  budget  receipts. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  did  not 
provide  your  committee  with  a  revised 
estimate  of  administrative  budget  re- 
ceipts for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  He  said 
the  administration  prefers  to  continue  to 
use  the  estimate  of  the  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1967  made  last  January.  That  esti- 
mate, it  will  be  recalled,  was  for  a  deficit 
of$1.8bllU(Hi. 

Following  the  custom  of  past  years,  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  prepared  ind^sendent 
estimates  of  receipts  in  the  fiscal  years 
1966  and  1967  and  supplied  them  to  the 
oommittee.  The  staff  estimated  that 
fiscal  year  1966  administrative  budget  re- 
ceipts would  total  $103.9  bilUon.  or  from 
$1.4  billion  to  $900  million  more  than 
the  latest  administration  estimate. 

With  regard  to  the  fiscal  year  1967.  the 
staff  estimated  that  receipts  would  total 
$116.2  blUion,  or  $5.2  billion  more  than 
the  amount  estimated  by  the  administra- 
tion In  January.  With  regard  to  this 
latter  estimate,  the  staff  points  out  that 
its  receipts  figure  is  based  in  part  on  the 
assumption  that  Federal  expenditures  in 
fiscal  year  1967  will  be  slightly  higher 
than  the  $112.8  bUUon  estimated  in  the 
January  budget.  For  this  reason,  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  to  couple  the 
staff  estimate  of  receipts  with  the  Jan- 
uary budget  estimate  of  expenditures. 

The  overall  outlook  then  is  for  a  deficit 
in  the  fiscal  year  1966  of  from  $3.9  bil- 
lion—based on  the  administration's  con- 
servative receipts  estimate— to  $2.5  bU- 
Uon — based  on  the  Joint  committee  staff's 
estimate.  The  administration  estimate 
for  the  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  1967  re- 
mains $1.8  billion,  but  the  Joint  commit- 
tee staff's  estimate  provides  a  strong  in- 
dication that  we  may  do  better  than  this. 
nojxcnoNB  or  tbs  asQimuD  dsbt  umit 
As  it  has  done  in  the  past,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  presented  the  commit- 
tee with  estimates  of  the  debt  limit  re- 
quired on  the  ISth  day  and  on  the  last 
day  of  each  successive  month  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  The  Treasury's  bi- 
monthly estimates  incorporate  a  $4 
billion  allowance  for  the  operating  cash 
balance  and  an  additional  $3  bilUon  al- 
lowance for  contingencies.  That  is.  the 
Treasury  estimates  provide  a  $7  billion 
leeway  for  the  cash  balance  and  for  con- 
tlngMides  in  addition  to  the  estimated 
debt  outstanding. 

It  is  important  to  keep  this  $7  billion 
margin  in  mind  when  examining  the 
the  Treasury  projections.  These  projec- 
tions show  that  a  debt  limit  of  $330  bil- 
lion will  be  exceeded  on  (»ly  3  dates  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  using  the  Treas- 
ury estimates  of  receipts,  expendituivs 
anddefldt 

Sren  on  the  three  given  dates— De- 
cember 16.  March  15.  and  April  15— the 
Treasury  should  be  able  to  work  within 
the  limit  provided  in  this  bill  without 
<ilfllculty.    Each  of  these  dates  is  the 
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due  date  for  the  pajrment  of  certain 
taxes  and.  therefore,  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  receipt  by  the  Treasury  of 
significant  amounts  of  tax  payments. 

Cash  balances  are  customarily  per- 
mitted to  fall  to  relatively  low  levels  on 
these  particular  date  to  keep  the  bal- 
ances from  rising  to  Inordinately  high 
levels  when  the  tax  payments  are  re- 
ceived. To  accommodate  the  $330  bil- 
lion debt  limit  provided  in  this  bill  with- 
out utilizing,  even  temporarily,  the  $3 
billion  allowance  for  contingencies,  the 
Treasury  can  simply  allow  the  customary 
decline  in  cash  balances  to  occiir  on 
these  three  dates.  That  is.  instead  of 
having  a  $4  billion  operating  cash  bal- 
ance on  Deceml)er  15.  the  Treasury  on 
this  basis  could  have  one  of  $3.2  billion. 
On  March  15  it  could  have  an  operating 
cash  balance  of  $2.3  billion  and  on  April 
15,  one  of  $3.6  billion. 

It  should  be  noted  that  on  each  of 
these  dates  this  last  fiscal  year,  the 
cash  balance  was  well  below  the  level 
that  win  be  available  In  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  On  December  15.  1965,  the  Trea- 
sury's cash  balance  was  $1.9  billion. 
This  is  $1.3  bUlion  less  than  the  balance 
which  will  be  available  on  December  15, 
1966,  under  the  $330  billion  limit  pro- 
vided under  this  bUl  if  a  full  $3  bUlion 
allowance  for  contingencies  Is  retained. 
On  March  15,  1966.  the  cash  balance  fell 
to  $1.2  bUlion,  or  $1.1  billion  less  than 
the  balance  that  will  be  available  on 
Mareh  15.  1967.  On  AprU  15,  1966.  the 
cash  balance  dipped  to  $800  million,  or 
fully  $2.7  billion  less  than  the  balance 
that  will  be  available  on  April  15,  1967. 
While  Secretary  Fowler  said  the  $330 
billion  debt  celling  might  create  a  "very 
tight  squeeze"  in  early  1967  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Federal  debt,  he  did  in- 
dicate he  though  he  could  live  with  this 
limit.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
Secretary  Fowler  also  stated  that  there 
are  a  number  of  uncertainties  in  the  pic- 
ture, and  if  the  $330  billion  temporary 
debt  celling  turns  out  to  be  too  restric- 
tive, he  will  be  forced  to  come  back  up 
here  before  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  to  reqiiest  further  debt  ceiling  ac- 
tion. 

TRS    NKKD   FOB  A   KSALISTIC   DKBT  Lllirr 

The  debt  ceiling  provided  in  this  bill 
is  a  tight  one  and  a  lower  one  would 
not  be  realistic.  The  debt  limit  must  not 
only  permit  any  year-to-year  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  Federal  debt  that  results 
from  overall  changes  in  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, but  must  also  provide  for 
seasonal  variations  in  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures and  permit  the  Treasury  to 
exercise  some  discretion  in  debt  manage- 
ment. 

The  seasonal  pattern  of  receipts  and 
expenditiues  is  well  known.  Although 
Federal  expenditures  generally  do  not 
fluctuate  greatly  from  month  to  month, 
receipts  are  typically  much  higher  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  than  at  the  be- 
ginning. This  means  that  the  Federal 
debt  reaches  a  seasonal  peak  around 
March  15  of  each  year.  The  debt  limit 
must  be  high  enough  to  accommodate 
this  seasonal  pattern. 

If  the  debt  Umit  does  not  provide  suf- 
ficient flexibility,  the  Treasury  will  not 
be  able  to  defer  large  borrowings  when 


Interest  rates  are  temporarily  high  and 
will  will  not  be  able  to  promote  an  orderly 
market  in  Government  securities  a 
debt  limit  of  less  than  $330  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1967  would  not  provide  the 
needed  flexibility. 

If  the  debt  limit  were  set  too  low  unfor- 
tunate resxilts  would  follow.  For  exam- 
pie.  it  might  be  necessary  to  cut  back 
on  payroll  savings  plans.  Such  an  ac- 
tion might  impair  the  Government's 
ability  to  sell  bonds  this  way  in  the 
future.  Alternatively,  the  volume  of 
Treasury  bills  outstanding  might  fall  to 
such  a  low  level  that  it  would  disrupt 
the  market  for  short-term  obligations 
Finally,  a  very  low  ceiling  could  prevent 
the  Government  from  making  payments 
to  contractors  for  services  rendered  and 
from  making  wage  payments  to  em- 
ployees. 

THK    DEBT   IN    PBOBPBCnvX 

While  the  size  of  the  Federal  debt  Is 
large — and  I  for  one  would  like  to  see 
it  reduced — it  is  important  to  consider 
the  Federal  debt  in  relation  to  other 
types  of  debt  and  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  our  economy.  The  fact  Is  that,  unlike 
other  sources  of  public  and  private  debt, 
the  relative  importance  of  the  Federal 
debt  has  declined  over  the  last  20  years. 
From  the  end  of  1946  to  the  end  of  19«5, 
total  public  and  private  debt  increased  by 
220  percent,  frwn  $447  billion  to  $14 
triUion.  While  the  Federal  debt  in- 
creased during  this  period,  it  increased 
much  more  slowly  than  total  debt— by 
24  percent  in  this  period  Instead  of  by 
220  percent. 

As  a  result,  the  relative  importance  of 
the  Federal  debt  has  declined.  In  1946, 
the  Federal  debt  comprised  fully  58  per- 
cent of  total  public  and  private  debt. 
By  1965,  this  share  had  declined  to  22 
percent.  It  is  other  sources  of  debt 
which  have  increased  at  a  fast  pace  dur- 
ing this  period.  Individual  and  non- 
corporate debt  increased  by  666  percent 
in  the  period  from  1946  to  1965,  the 
debt  of  State  and  local  governments  by 
524  percent,  and  corporate  debt  by  395 
I)ercent, 

The  hicrease  in  total  public  and  private 
debt  paralleled  the  growth  of  national 
income  and  product.  This,  of  course, 
is  to  be  expected  since  an  expansion  of 
credit,  either  private  or  public,  is  neces- 
sary for  an  expansion  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  and  employment.  The 
1965  gross  national  product  of  $676.3 
billion  represents  an  increase  of  224  per- 
cent over  the  1946  level  of  $208.5  billioa 
As  a  percent  of  gross  national  product, 
gross  public  and  private  debt  was  vir- 
tually the  same  in  both  years,  slightly 
over  200  percent.  Over  this  period,  how- 
ever, the  Federal  debt  as  a  percent  of 
gross  national  product  fell  dramatically 
from  117  percent  in  1946  to  45.5  percent 
at  the  end  of  1965. 

CONCLUSIOir 

Viewed  from  this  perspective  the  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limit  provided  in  this 
bill  is  a  modest  one.  Moreover,  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  importance  of 
the  Federal  debt  will  continue  to  decline 
relative  to  other  sources  of  debt  and 
relative  to  the  gross  national  product 
In  fact,  I  believe  we  can  look  forward  to 
a  budget  siuplus  in  the  very  near  future. 
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It  is  hardly  debatable  ar  j  more  that  we 
must,  of  necessity,  raise  thje  debt  ceillzig 
when  what  the  CSovemm^tit  q>ends  ex 
ceeds  what  the  Oovermnei  i  takes  in,  and 
that  has  been  the  case  dunng  fiscal  year 
1966,  the  current  fiscal  y^,  despite  all 
of  the  efforts  of  Predden  ii  Johnson  aiul 
ail  of  our  efforts  in  Coi^ress  to  hold 
spending  down. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  fctie  Treasury's 
job  to  pay  the  bills.  And  V  the  Treasury 
does  not  have  the  cash  to  pay  these  bills. 
then  there  is  little  else  foe  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  do  except  to  issue  Gov- 
ernment securities  to  raise  the  necessary 
ash  through  the  sale  of  sacurities  which, 
in  most  instances,  become  a  part  of  the 
statutory  debt  I ! 

Action  on  this  bill  mus^  |be  completed 
as  soon  as  possible  so 
question  of  the  debt  limit 
permanent  level  of  $285 
L  I  urge  you  to  sui^iwrt 
BA.  15202.  I  j 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  PresUi^nt,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louislank    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  If,  as  is  Itidicated.  the 
President  and  Congress  hitVe  at>andoned 
any  intention  or  hope  of  reduction  of 
tbe  national  debt  even  in  the  most  pros- 
perous of  times,  the  size  o|  the  debt  may 
become  secondary  in  importance  to  the 
interest  rates  upon  the  deb  L 

I  would  remind  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finani^  Conunittee 
that  during  the  administration  of  former 
President  Truman  tbe  United  States  was 
•ble  to  finance  the  Kor 
loing  interest  rate  on  Go' 
gations  of  2 ',4  percent. 

That  interest  rate  has 
permitted  to  be  inc: 
present  administration,  bi 
tte  policies  of  the  Gove; 
raised  to  artificial9^i8b 

I  should  liloe  to  inquire  of  the  Senator 
what  the  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer 
now  is  of  paying  the  interett  on  the  U.S. 
debt. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  ^or  the  fiscal 
year  we  are  now  talking  at  ^ut,  1967,  it  is 
112,750.000.000.  I 

Mr.  GORE.  Twelve  billi  ajn  seven  hun. 
dred  and  fifty  million  <it>llare.  How 
does  that  figure  compsu-e  with  the  cost 
of  carrying  the  debt  5  years  f«o? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana]  That  would 
be  1962.    In  1962  it  was  |9,120.000.000. 

Mr.  GORE.  So  we  hay*  had  a  very 
large  increase  In  the  cotf  of  carrying 
the  debt.  If  the  Senator  would  inter- 
pret it  in  terms  of  percenjtage 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana!  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  like  to  have  4  Uttle  more 
lor  the  Record — ^I  do  not]  have  all  the 
flsures  before  me,  but  I  ^  go  back  to 
1956— that  same  figure  wi«  $6,787  mU- 
Uon— roughly  half  of  what  It  Is  now. 

Mr.  GORE.   So  in  10  yeto  the  cost  of 

paying  the  interest  on  the  

has  increased  100  pocentf 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  s4»ator  see  any 
Justification  for  that? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loulsiarii, 
<»arrd  wife  the  Senator  t 
•ee.   I  agree  with  him  thi 
Mst  is  too  high. 
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Almost. 


I  do  not 

rh>m  Tennes- 

tbe  interest 


Mr.  GORE.  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  Justification  for  It? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  have  ar- 
gued against  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Board 
decision  which  allowed  a  big  Increase  in 
the  interest  paid  on  the  national  debt. 
Of  course,  there  has  l>een  some  increase 
in  the  debt,  but  it  accounts  for  a  small 
part  the  increased  interest  paid,  perhaps 
10  percent.  The  other  part  is  acoounted 
for  by  the  increase  in  the  interest  rates. 

I  spoke  out  against  it  when  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  made  Its  last  move 
in  December.  I  associated  myself  with 
the  Senator  from  Teimessee  when  he 
first  directed  attention  to  this  matter 
in  1953,  the  first  jrear  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration.  I  can  only  say  I  regret 
these  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Mi.  gore.  Not  (Xily  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  It  is  the  administration. 
It  is  Secretary  Fowler,  President  John- 
son, and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  also  the 
Congress,  I  regret  to  say.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  re- 
spoixsible  to  the  Congress.  It  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Congress.  It  reports  to  the 
Congress.  It  does  not  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident. Of  course,  I  think  the  Senator 
knows  that  we  in  the  Senate,  even  though 
we  have  a  two-thirds  majority  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  are  not  going  to  have 
our  views  favorably  received  unless  we 
have  some  help  from  the  Executive. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree.  I  must  say  I  find 
no  reason  for  pride,  as  a  Democrat,  that 
in  a  Donocratic  administration  we  have 
historic  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  lONO  of  Louisiana.  I  cannot 
quarrel  with  that  statement.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hope,  as  chairman  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  committees  of 
the  Senate,  the  able  and  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  will  initiate  conunittee  action  to 
try  to  correct  this  evil  that  is  growing 
rapidly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  do  what  lit- 
tle he  can.  Insofar  as  he  cam  proceed  in 
an  appropriate  way.  to  do  something 
about  the  high  Interest  rates  that  exist 
in  this  country.  I  point  out  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Conunittee  is  not  the 
only  committee  that  has  Jurisdiction  in 
this  field.  In  some  respects,  the  Banking 
and  Ciu-rency  Conunittee  has  more  re- 
sponsibility than  has  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  would  hope  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  move  in  this  area. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  am  moving  now. 

Mr.  IX)NG  of  Louisiana.  I  applaud 
him  for  doing  so.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  can  be  sure  I  have  complete 
sympathy  with  what  he  is  saying  and 
with  what  he  woiUd  like  to  do.  I  would 
Uke  to  help  him  do  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  fiuther? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
the  fact  that  hundreds  of  cities,  cotm- 
ties,  and  communities  are  canceling  and 
postponing  construction  of  needed  pub- 
lic facilities,  hospitals,  schools,  and  util- 
ity improvement  systons,  because  of  the 
high  Interest  rates? 


Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  aware  of  this,  but  in  fairness 
to  those  who  do  not  agree  with  me  artd 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  al>out 
the  Interest-rate  problem,  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  agrument  is  made,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  agreed  to  at  the  executive 
level,  that  tiigher  interest  rates  would 
help  to  retard  and  discourage  many  in- 
vestments at  this  time  wliich  should  be 
made  later,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  faced  with  the  threat  of  Inflation. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  knows, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  contends. 
and,  in  my  Judgment,  this  contention  is 
at  least  in  part  concurred  in  at  the  exec- 
utive level,  that  this  a  feasible  approach 
to  preventing  inflation. 

Personally,  I  would  prefw  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  result  in  other  ways. 
I  would  rather  aeoompliah  it  by  passing 
standby  controls  and  giving  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  or  some  other  agency, 
the  power  to  reduce  the  time  people 
have  in  which  to  pay  for  things  they 
buy  on  installments,  to  require  greater 
downpayments  for  credit  sales,  and  to 
do  other  things  that  restrict  credit  other 
than  by  raising  the  interest  rate. 

As  the  Setuitor  from  Teimessee  knows. 
I  am  only  one  Member  of  the  Senate. 
I  regret  to  say  that  insofar  as  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Teimessee  with 
respect  to  the  low  interest  rates.  I  fear 
that  I  am  in  the  minority. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  addition  to  ttie  post- 
ponement and  cancellation  of  plans  to 
build  needed  public  facilities,  the  arU- 
flclally  high  Interest  rates  today  have 
brought  almost  to  a  standstill  the  Fed- 
eral mortgage  guarantees  of  homes.  In- 
deed, the  cost  of  the  repayment  of  an 
FHA  guaranteed  mortgage  on  a  home  for 
a  developing  family  has  been  Increased 
by  60  percent.  This  situation  has  been 
brought  about  by  deliberate  action  on 
the  part  of  oiu:  Government.  I  am  not 
proud  of  the  interest  rate  structure.  It 
Is  the  product  of  Government  action  and 
Its  interplay  with  the  economy  of  the 
country. 

I  pohit  out  to  the  Senator  from  I^ui- 
slana,  in  response  to  what  he  has  Just 
said,  that  at  the  same  time  that  the 
administration  speaks  of  an  inflationary 
danger,  which  it  proposes  to  fight  with 
high  interest  rates,  we  continue  with  in- 
vestment tax  credit  to  subsidize  the  very 
kind  of  plant  and  equipment  expansion 
which  the  administration  claims  high 
mterest  rates  will  prevent.  What  does 
it  mean?    This  is  at  cross  purposes. 

Enough  time  should  be  taken  by  Con- 
gress, by  the  Senate,  to  explore  the  prob- 
lem and  to  reveal  the  facts  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.^  Then,  perhaps  an  aroused 
public  opinion  would  bring  action  on  the 
part  of  the  administration,  and  action 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  to  correct  tills 
artificial  spiral  that  is  being  fostered  by 
our  Government,  whic^  is  not  sufficiently 
attuned  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  agree  with  much  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  says  on  tills 
matter.  As  he  knows  this  matter  has 
been  studied  and  his  views  may  very  well 
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be  reconsidered  one  of  these  days.  But 
I  regret  to  say  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
greater  dUBcuIty  about  the  Interest  rate 
problem. 

In  the  Interest  rate  area,  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  think  in- 
terest rates  are  too  high.  I  would  prefer 
to  use  other  methods.  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  vote  to  suspend  the  Investment 
credit,  or  even  to  repeal  It,  if  I  could 
choose  between  that  action  and  reduc- 
ing the  high  level  of  interest  rates  now 
existing.  Unfortunately,  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  much 
about  the  interest  rates. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  not 
think  we  should  try? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  the 
matter  is  brought  to  a  vote,  on  the  appro- 
priate occasions,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee will  find  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana voting  with  him. 

On  aeveral  occasions,  within  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  offered  amendments  to  In- 
struct the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  bring 
down  the  level  of  Interest  rates. 

On  occasion.  Presidents  have  sug- 
gested to  me  that,  in  the  last  analysis, 
this  matter  was  not  their  responsibility, 
but  the  responsibility  of  Congress.  My 
reaction  to  that  statement  has  always 
been  that  it  is  technically  our  respon- 
sibility. 

Sometimes  I  think  the  banking  inter- 
ests want  it  to  be  that  way  because  they 
believe  that  Congress  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  uniting  to  name  any  policy  con- 
trary to  that  which  they  think  wise  in 
the  area  of  banking  and  interest  rates. 

Personally,  I  believe  it  is  desirable  that 
It  be  widely  recognized  that  nothing  can 
really  be  achieved  toward  modifying  or 
changing  monetary  policies  by  Congress 
unless  leadership  exists  at  a  central 
point.  I  know  of  rxo  other  central  point 
than  the  Executive. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  am  willing  to  accept  my 
share  of  responsibility,  and  I  am  willing 
to  undertake  to  discharge  it.  I  can  only 
speak  for-myself,  and  not  for  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  But  I  would  not  want 
the  RccoRD  to  stand  that  this  policy  does 
not  rest  squarely  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
White  House,  because  the  President  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  appoint 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  a  man  who 
could  constitute  the  balance  of  power 
on  that  Board.  Since  his  appointment, 
what  have  we  heard  of  him  doing? 
Nothing,  except  supporting  the  program 
to  raise  interest  rates  higher  and  to 
make  money  tighter.  What  about  Sec- 
retary Fowler,  President  Johnson's 
choice  for  the  Treasury?  His  record  is 
replete  with  a  consistent  bias  for  the 
vested  interests. 

True,  it  is  a  dual  responsibility,  but 
^let  us  not  absolve  anyone  from  respon- 
siblUty.  Let  us  fix  the  respOnslblUty  on 
both  the  executive  and  the  legislative.  If 
we  fix  it  firmly  upon  both,  then  the  peo- 
ple will  know  that  a  reconcentratlon  of 
wealth  is  underway  In  this  country  as  a 
result  of  erroneous  policies.  Then,  per- 
haps, we  can  bring  about  remedial 
action. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Legally,  this 
is  our  responsibility.  Actually,  as  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  suggests.  It  is  a 
Joint  responsibility. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  con- 
nection with  the  point  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  I  point  out  that  this 
question  was  raised  in  the  committee 
hearings  on  the  debt  limit.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  furnished  a  report 
which  I  shall  ask  to  be  inserted  in  the 
BccoiD.  This  appears  on  page  82  of  the 
hearings.  There  are  two  tables.  The 
first  shows  the  progressive  increase  in 
Interest  rates  over  the  past  10  years, 
with  particular  reference  to  how  they 
have  Increased  from  3.15  when  the  ad- 
ministration took  over,  up  to  3.77. 

However,  in  commenting  upon  the 
extra  $3.6  Mlllon.  which  it  is  now  costing 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
today  as  compared  with  5  years  ago,  the 
Secretary  told  the  committee  that  $1.4 
billion  of  that  amount  represented  what 
was  required  to  pay  the  annual  interest 
charges  on  the  additional  debt  that  has 
been  added  during  the  past  5  years. 
During  the  past  5  years  $36  billion 
has  been  added  to  the  debt,  and  interest 
thereon  Is  costing  about  $1.4  billion  an- 
nually. The  other  $1.9  billion  armually 
results  from  the  six-tenths  of  a  percent 
increase  in  annual  Insurance  rates. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  record  I 
thought  that  ratio  should  be  made  clear. 
The  figures  were  raised  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  tables  appearing  on  page  82  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Avenge  annual  interest  rate  on  interest' 
1>eanng  tecuritiet 

Fiactd  year:  Percent 

19M 2  4e 

1857- 2. 67 

1968 2.  79 

1959 2.  71 

I960 Z     8^21 

1961 8.  IS 

l»6a 3.  16 

1963. _ 8.  30 

1964 3.  43 

1965 3. 61 

19«6 1  3. 77 

1967. («) 

1 10-month  average. 
'  Not  available. 

(The  total  Interest  charges  on  the  public 
debt  for  each  of  the  past  ten  years.  Including 
esUmatee  for  fiscal  1966  and  1967.) 

Public  debt  interest  payments 

I  In  mlUlonsI 
Fiscal  year: 

1956- $6,  787 

1967 7. 244 

1958 7.  607 

1969 7. 603 

i960 9. 180 

1961 8. 957 

1962 9, 120 

1963 9.  895 

1964 10. 666 

1965. 11. 346 

1966  > 12, 000 

1967 ' 12,  750 

>  Estimated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  one  easy  way  in  which  to  re- 
duce Interest  charges  would  be  for  the 
Government  to  stop  its  deficit  spending. 


thereby  reducing  the  need  to  go  into  the 
money  market  and  paying  high  charges 
on  the  deficits. 

That  gets  back  to  the  Joint  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  to  stop  some  of  the  extravagant 
spending  which  has  occurred  in  the  past 
5  years. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  pending  legislation  as  'i«. 
ported  out  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  sincerely  believe  the  very  able 
and  distinguished  chairman.  Senator 
RusscLL  Long,  as  well  as  other  members 
of  the  committee,  have  done  a  very 
creditable  Job  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation. 

The  present  statutory  debt  limit  of 
$328  billion  is  a  temporary  one  which 
expires  on  June  30,  1966.  Unless  action 
is  taken  to  provide  a  new  ceiling  the  debt 
limit  will  revert  to  its  permanent  level  of 
$285  billion  on  July  1 , 1 966.  At  that  time 
the  debt  of  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  approaching  $320  billion,  some  $35 
billion  above  the  limit. 

If  this  should  occur  the  Treasury  will 
soon  be  unable  to  pay  its  bills  or  to  refund 
maturing  issues  of  securities.  On  the 
latter  point  the  first  maturing  issue  comes 
due  on  July  7.  Furthermore  the  Treas- 
ury would  have  to  summarily  discontinue 
selling  savings  bonds  on  July  1.  an  In- 
strument that  under  present  circum- 
stances is  of  tremendous  assistance  of  the 
Government's  efforts  to  restrain  infla- 
tionary pressures. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  this  Congress 
should  ever  place  the  Treasury  in  the 
position  of  being  unable  to  meet  the  biUs 
as  they  are  presented  for  payment.  In 
so  doing  we  would,  by  arbitrary  action, 
create  the  first  stain  upon  the  credit 
standing  of  this  Government,  a  credit 
standing  that  has  remained  unimpaired 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Republic.  I 
do  not  see  how,  under  these  circum- 
stances, what  reasonable  arg\iment  could 
be  offered  against  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation  that  is  now  before  us. 

S<Hne  will  argue  that  they  are  opeowd 
to  the  programs  of  the  administration 
and  argue  that  Government  expenditures 
should  be  cut.  This  is  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment on  which  reasonable  men  may  dis- 
agree, but  to  use  the  argument  in  con- 
nection with  the  statutory  debt  limit  is 
an  attack  upon  the  wrong  end  of  the 
legislative  process. 

If  the  Congress  wishes  to  set  limits 
upon  its  own  actions  in  authorizing  ex- 
penditures it  could  do  so  directly  by  plac- 
ing a  celling  on  new  spending  authoriza- 
tions and  other  actions  which  will  limit 
the  expenditures  before  they  are  made. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  vote  the  spending 
and  then  not  permit  the  Treasury  to  pay 
the  bUls. 

As  it  works  out  in  actual  practice,  the 
debt  ceiling  is  "after  the  fact"  so  far  as 
expenditures  is  concerned. 

A  tight  or  an  inadequate  ceiling  can 
only  force  the  Treasury  into  costly  or 
even  disruptive  market  practices  in  fi- 
nancing the  Government's  requirements. 
An  inadequate  celling  cannot  properly 
force  a  curtailment  of  programs  duly 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 
^  Although  a  debt  limit,  and  its  annual 
review,  is  a  worthwhile  device  to  reex- 
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unlne  the  purposes  and  costs  of  Gov- 
ernment outlajrs,  the  debt  litilt,  in  itself, 
is  not  a  proper  vehicle  t<it  controlling 
Ooveniment  expenditures.! :  I  therefore 
cannot  arrive  at  any  othn  conclusion 
^cept  that  of  voting  to  support  the  in- 
ciease  in  the  temporary  (^bt  limit  for 
tbe  fiscal  year  1967.  To  vote  otherwise 
is  simply  to  retreat  into  Jnandal  an- 
tichy.  I  find  myself  In  tl  4  same  posi- 
tion as  the  dlstlngulshad  Minority 
Leader,  Senator  DiRKsnr  oj  JDlinois,  who 
said  last  year  in  the  floor  d^fate: 

a  position  in 
It,  a  that  U 

e  should  set 
debt  for  the 
hat  the  11m- 

tion  now 
not  give  the 

muchlee- 

during  our 


tnt> 


I  find  myseU  compelled 
vfalcb  I  shall  have  to  vote  t 
Tbst  the  paymaster  says. 

On  the  question  of  where 
the  temporary  ceiling  on 
coming  fiscal  year — that  is, 
Itttion  should  be — the  1( 
before  us,  quite  frankly,  d 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

way. 

I  asked  Secretary  Fowli 
Finance  Committee  hearlngklabout  this — 
the  question  being  this:  With  a  debt 
celling  of  $330  billion,  will  we  be  cutting 
things  a  bit  too  close,  parutularly  since 
the  Treasury  is  likely  to  c^  within  the 
customary  $3  billion  allowance  which 
provides  flexibility  in  flmincing  and 
ooyeis  contingency  situaUois  at  three 
separate  times  during  fiscal^  ^ear  1967? 

Secretary  Fowler's  reply|  was  that  a 
eeUlng  of  $330  billion  would,  In  fact,  be 
rery  likely  to  produce  a  tight  squeeze  at 
those  times,  but  he  said  Uie  Treasury 
managed  to  ride  by  with  tnat  kind  of  a 
squeeze  this  past  winter,  i^lnce  Secre- 
tary Fowler,  on  the  basis  pr  all  that  is 
certain  today  about  the  but  l$et  situation 
In  fiscal  year  1967,  believ^;  he  can  live 
with  a  $330  biUion  tempo] 
ing  for  the  coming  year,  we 
Finance  Committee  voted 
with  the  House  of  Rep: 
approving  that  figure. 

I  ask  imanlmous  cons^^t  that  the 
table  reflecting  the  estimated  public  debt 
subject  to  limitation,  shoif^  that  the 
tbree  tight  periods  will  con^e  on  Decem 
ber  15  of  this  year,  and  on 
AprO  15  of  1967,  be  . 
Hkors  at  this  point  of 

There  being  no  objectl^ 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed 
a*  follows: 
trttmated  public  debt  subject  to  limitation 

{hated  on  constant  mininium  operating 

ewh  bolonce  of  $400.000,(Kl ) ,  fiaeal  fear 


1X7 


(InbOllons] 


Omr- 
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told) 
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subject 
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sis.e 
aias 
na« 

act 

au.1 

>2I.S 

ms 

8H.4 
SKS 

nr.8 
mo 


debt  ceU- 
the  Senate 

go  sdong 
ntatlves  in 


arch  IS  and 
in  the 
remarks. 

the  table 
the  Record, 


Alow- 

iieeto 

IDTldS 

IcdbU- 
iiyln 
flii^odnf 
idd  ior 
<«atin- 
lenelM 


Total 
pabUo 

debt 
Umlta- 
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tS14.t 
S19.S 
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121.4 
823.1 

»e.4 
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aM.» 
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07.4 
»7.« 
SW.8 
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(ba$ed  OK  oonatant  mtnimum  operating 
oosfc  bmlanoe  of  $400,000,000),  fltoal  gear 
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1967 

Jan.  IS 

Jan.  tl 

Feb.  18 

Feb.  28 

Mar.  15 

Mar.  81 

Apr.  18 

Apr.  80 

Maris 

May  81 

June  18 

Jane  80 


Ovtf 
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cash 

balance 

(eiclnd- 

ing  tree 

gold) 
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4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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tl2S.S 

8M.1 
828.2 
824.7 
828.7 
828.8 
827.6 
818.6 
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820.4 
824.7 
8119 
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aneeto 

Dtoride 

flMiba- 

ttrln 

flniBMitns 


and  ior 
eoatlB- 


Total 
pabUe 
debt 
limits 
tionre- 
qoiied 


8828. 

827. 
828. 

827. 
881. 
838. 
880. 
821. 
83L 
821. 
827. 
817. 


It  has  been  previously — and  must  be 
stated  again — that  a  $330  billion  tempo- 
rary debt  celling  will  be  somewhat  re- 
strictive, and  a  situation  could  well  arise 
that  would  force  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  return  to  Congress,  before 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967,  to  ask  for 
further  debt  ceiling  action. 

As  we  all  know,  Mr.  President,  acting 
on  the  Federal  debt  limit  has  become  vir- 
tually an  annual  ritual  here  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Since  Congress  first  imposed  a 
Federal  debt  ceiling  back  in  1917,  the 
question  has  been  before  us  more  than 
30  times.  At  some  time,  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  will  get  down  to  brass  tacks  and 
go  into  such  questions  as  whether  It  is 
any  longer  appropriate  to  have  a  per- 
manent debt  ceiling  of  $285  billion  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  temporary  debt  celling 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pencUng  legis- 
lation, adds  $45  billion  to  that  limitation 
on  a  temporary  year-to-year  basis  to 
make  a  total  of  $330  billion. 

In  connection  with  the  debt  celling, 
we  might  also  be  taking  a  look  at  the 
separate  limitation  which  prevents  the 
Treasury  from  maiteting  longer  term 
Government  securities,  because  of  the 
4  >4 -percent  celling  on  what  the  Govern- 
ment can  pay  on  bonds.  A  question 
about  the  4  V^ -percent  oeiling  on  long- 
term  Government  debt  offerings  came 
up  during  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  hearings  on  the  pending  bUl, 
and  I  raised  it  again  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee hearings.  Secretary  Fowler,  in 
his  reply  to  my  question  made  it  dear 
that  he  was  not  requesting  actl(Hi  on  the 
4^4 -percent  celling  at  this  time.  But 
this.  It  seems  to  me,  is  the  sort  of  ques- 
tion that  we  might  well  explore  in  the 
Finance  Committee  as  part  of  an  over- 
all review  of  Government  fiscal  and  eco- 
n<»nlc  policies  such  as  I  proposed  some 
months  ago. 

In  short,  this  is  neither  the  time  nor 
the  place  to  consider  this  question,  any 
more  than  it  is  the  time  or  the  place  to 
consider  all  the  other  questions  of  fiscal 
policy. 

The  only  question  before  us  Lb  whether 
to  approve  this  legislation  providing  a 
new  debt  limit  celling— and  on  this  ques- 
tion, eommonsense,  good  Judgment,  and 


public  responidbillty  all  require  that  we 
suwjort  this  leglslatloo. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  todajr 
we  sue  once  again  asked  to  consider  an- 
other increase  in  the  "temponuT"  ceiUng 
placed  (» the  national  debt.  In  doing  so, 
we  must  take  a  very  close  look  at  what 
this  debt  is  costing  the  American  people, 
said  we  must  decide  whethw  such  an  in- 
crease is  resdiy  necessary. 

We  are  being  asked  to  increase  tbe 
cdllnc  another  $2  billion,  from  $328  to 
$330  billion  for  fiscal  year  1967.  The  per- 
manent ceiling,  Mr.  President,  is  $285 
billion  and  beginning  with  flscsd  year 
1961  we  have  enacted  legislation  sdlow- 
Ing  tor  tonporary  increases  on  10  sepa- 
rate occasions.  Today  we  are  asked  to 
bring  the  level  up  to  $45  billion  over  the 
permanent  ceiling.  The  cost  of  this  is 
great.  Already  the  American  people  are 
paying  almost  $13  blllicm  interest  on  this 
debt  every  year.  TbiB  cones  to  more 
than  $60  per  person,  per  year,  on  a  debt 
that  comes  to  sa>proxlmately  $1,700  per 
person. 

This  cost  seems  very  high  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  unless  it  can  be  Justified.  Now 
I  realize  that  many  economists  do  not 
share  my  fears  en  the  ground  that  the 
Government,  like  amy  business,  borrows 
money  in  order  to  finance  permanent  im- 
provements amd  that  these  improvements 
are  tangible  asset»— buildings,  dams, 
hospitals,  and  so  forth — which  offset  the 
debt. 

These  ecommilsts  believe  that  the  in- 
terest chauve  for  these  assets  Is  no  dif- 
ferent tham  the  interest  that  a  corpora- 
tion would  pay  on  a  loan  secured  In  (nrder 
to  madce  ca4>ltal  inwrovements ;  therefore 
as  long  as  our  economic  growth — our  na- 
tional inocnne  Increases  at  a  rate  faster 
than  the  debt,  then  our  sibillty  to  iwy  this 
debt  in  the  future  will  be  easier — etnd 
once  agadn,  like  the  corporsition,  we 
would  be  msJdng  a  soimd  Investment, 
borrowing  money  that  will  cost  us  less  to 
pay  off  in  the  future.  But  even  If  this  is 
so,  a  corporation  does  not  borrow  money 
for  the  sake^f  borrowing  money.  It  bor- 
rows only  when  it  is  neoessaur.  that  Is 
when  It  plans  to  do  something  with  It 
That  the  borrowing,  or  investment  re- 
sulting from  tbe  borrowing,  may  be 
profitable  cannot,  amd  is  not  tbe  sole  cri- 
terion for  the  loan.  This  reasoning 
should  hold  for  the  Government  as  well. 
We  must  decide  whether  or  not  am  in- 
crease in  our  debt  is  necessary.  If  we  al- 
low this  debt  to  grow  without  restriction, 
we  risk  the  danger  of  unbridled  Interest 
costs  accompanying  unbridled  growth. 
We  risk  inflation.  When  the  celling  was 
originally  imposed  on  the  debt  in  1917, 
It  was  meant  to  be  a  cautionary  measure. 
That  the  Congress  must  Increase  the  cell- 
ing of  tlie  debt  is  sdso  a  cautlxmsuT  amd 
preventative  measure,  and  we  should  pay 
attention  to  it  as  such.  Since  the  Con- 
gress authorises  spending  in  the  first 
place,  as  wen  as  an  increase  In  the  tem- 
porary debt  ceiling,  we  most  realise  that 
the  reason  for  our  power  to  authorise  the 
increase  In  the  debt  oelUng  is  no  more 
tham  to  inhibit  us.  To  maike  us  resMon — 
and  this  is  a  healthy  inhibition. 

If  we  are  to  grant  this  increase  today 
as  we  have  dione  so  often  in  the  past, 
then  we  must  Icnow  that  it  is  both  reason- 
able atnd  necessary.    To  say,  as  some  do, 
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that  the  debt  Is  profltaUe  b  not  *  Justi- 
fiable reason  standing  akme  for  the  In- 
crease. 

Advocates  of  this  theory  may  be  wrong. 
We  must  have  more  direction  beginning 
with  eootrol  of  our  spoidlng  pedicles 
which  have  caused  the  Increase  in  our 
debt  Since  the  end  ot  fiscal  1961,  the 
Demoeratle  administration  has  iwovlded 
us  with  seven  consecotlve  deficits  total- 
ing $3<  bUUon,  if  we  are  to  include  the 
estimation  for  fiscal  year  1967.  During 
these  same  years,  administrative  budget 
expenditures  have  risen  from  $81.5  bU- 
lion  to  an  estimated  $112J  billion, 
totaling  an  Inereaae  of  $30  bUhon.  Ac- 
companying this  has  been  an  increase  of 
$4  UlUoo  in  the  Interest  rates  that  we 
are  paying  on  the  debt.  It  is  important 
f orns  to  consider  how  we  spend  the  tax 
doUaxa  ot  the  American  dtiaens.  lliere 
is  no  nxan  for  rwrtflfwiiiesB  today,  when 
we  are  trying  to  finance  the  growing  con- 
filet  in  Vietnam;  when  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  solve  the  plight  of  the  poverty- 
stricken;  and  when  we  must  curb  the 
balanee-of -payments  deficit  We  must 
be  cautious.  Our  debt  today  is  $319  bU- 
lion.  We  still  have  a  $9  bilUcm  margin, 
using  today's  eeillng  of  $328  billion  to 
"play"  with.  To  add  $2  billion  more.  Is 
In  truth,  to  make  the  word  "play"  a 
reality.  And  our  economy  is  not  at  a 
stage  where  we  can  allow  this  to  happen. 
This  is  not  a  game.  We  cannot  play 
with  the  dollars  of  our  citizens  or  of  fu- 
ture generations.  We  must  be  careful 
now  and  realize  that  the  purpose  of  our 
powN  to  afllrm  or  deny  an  Increase  In 
the  debt  ceiling  is  to  make  us  cautious 
as  we  are  the  ones  who  afllrm  or  deny 
the  spending  policies. 

Until  the  need  for  this  increase  is 
definite  shown  to  me.  Mr.  President.  I 
prefer  to  be  cautious  and  oppose  this 
talU  whlcb  would  permit  increased  spend- 
ing when  Z  have  consistently  opposed 
unneoessary  mending  In  the  past  We 
should  assure  our  peoide  of  a  strict  limi- 
tation upon  ourselves,  today.  We  have 
been  too  carefree  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President  a  recoit  editorial  tn  the 
caileago  Tribune  on  June  15  questioned 
whether  the  national  debt  any  longer 
serves  Its  purpose.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  In 
its  entirety  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 

(nom  the  Qxlcago  Tribune,  Jnne  IS,  ises] 
TBs  Lost  Puwoss 

In  thalr  pereanUl  dUlog  over  the  nsUoiwl 
debt  limit  both  ODngre—  and  tbo  treasury 
depiurtment  seem  long  ago  to  Have  loct  track 
of  the  central  question,  which  la  why  we 
have  a  debt  limit  at  aU. 

Whan  the  Bouse  recently  trimmed  the 
limit  requested  by  the  administration  from 
38a  to  SW  btlUon  doUan  (ths  praaant  llult 
la  S38  taUlloB).  th«a  was  aeaie^  a  wonl 
about  aoonooxy.  Indeed.  OoBgraas  has  been 
almost  aa  axtzavagant  aa  the  «H«<mt>^*t#.^ 
In  thinking  up  new  ways  to  spend  money. 
lUe  debt  nmlt  la  no  longer  viewed  as  a 
weapon  to  hoM  down  spending.  It  is  \ised 
rather  aa  a  oonveBlent  lever  with  which  to 
pry  favors  oat  of  the  admlnlatratlop.  and  the 
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Secretary  ToWIm  la  ptaylng  the  game  the 
way  Oongreas  wants  to  ^ay  tt  He  has  ac- 
cepted the  aao  billion  dollar  limit  not  with 
the  slightest  Idea  of  holding  df>wn  govern- 
ment spending,  but  almply  to  tide  matters 
over  until  the  subject  can  be  brought  up 
again.  The  S3S0  billion  limit  will  cause  "a 
very  tight  squeeae."  he  said,  and  virtually 
promlaed  to  be  back  after  another  Increase 
before  too  long. 

This  sort  ot  debt  limit  doesnt  mean  any 
more  than  a  no  r^rhlng  sign  In  front  of 
ward  headquarters  means  to  an  alderman. 
If  It  la  beter  than  no  limit  at  all.  it  la  only 
because  of  the  embarrassment  which  the  ad- 
ministration la  preaumed  to  suffer  when  it 
comes  around  begging  for  a  new  limit.  But 
it  la  getlng  hard  to  detect  any  such  embar- 
raaament.  In  the  conditioned  climate  of  a 
growing  welfare  state,  even  [or  especially) 
the  government  oomes  to  expect  beneflta  aa 
a  matter  of  right.  Having  taught  the  people 
that  they  have  an  Inherent  right  to  an  ever- 
broadening  program  of  welfare,  the  state 
itsdf  must  assume  the  "right"  to  draw  un- 
limited blank  checks  on  future  generations. 

AMXNSMENT   NO.    603 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President  a  parliamentary  inquiiy. 

The  PR£8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  wnjJAMB  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President  is  the  bill  now  open  for 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  now  open  for  amendment 

Mr.  WTTJ.TAMH  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Ttsihgs],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  LauschxI.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bsinim],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpsom],  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ssk 
thatltbesteted. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ao  orderd.  and  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord.  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  btn.  insert  the  foUowlng: 

"8k.  a.  (a)  Part  vn  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (relating  to  additional  Itemiaed  deduc- 
tions for  Individuals)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  218  as  219.  and  by  Inserting 
after  section  217  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
"'aac.  sis.  pouncai.  ooMraiBTrnom. 

"•(a)  AixowAMCK  o»  DasDcnoiT. — In  the 
case  of  an  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  an  amount  equal  to  ao  much 
of  the  political  contributions  as  does  not  ex- 
ceed $100.  payment  of  which  Is  made  by  the 
taxpayer  within  the  taxable  year,  but  only  If, 
at  the  time  the  deduction  Is  claimed,  the 
committee  or  Individual  who  received  the 
ooontribution  has  compiled  with  aU  provi- 
sions of  Federal.  State,  or  local  law  which 
require  the  reporting  of  the  receipt  of  such 
contribution.  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  return 
of  a  husband  and  wife  tmder  section  SOlS 
the  deductions  shall  not  exceed  $100.  and  In 
the  ease  of  a  separata  return  by  a  married 
individual  the  deduction  shall  not  exceed  $60l 

"■(b)  VaaincATioN. — The  deduction  under 
subeectlon  (a)  shaU  be  allowed,  with  respect 
to  any  political  eontrlbutlon.  only  if  auch 
poutloal   eontrttatton   la   veriflad   la   andii 


manner  as  tlie  Secretary  or  hla  delegate  sban 
prescribe  by  ragulatlona. 

"  '(c)  DiFUfiTiON  or  PoLrncsi.  CoirnuBu- 
TioM.— For  purposes  of  thto  section  the  tena 
"poUUoal  oontribuUon"  meana  a  contribu- 
tion or  donation  of  money  to — 

"  '(1)  an  mdlvidual  who  is  a  candidate  for 
any  Federal.  State,  or  local  elective  pubUe 
o«oe  In  any  general,  special,  or  prlniarv 
elecUon.  or  In  any  oonventfcm  of  a  pohtloa 
party  deacrlbed  In  paragraph  (2).  for  use  b» 
such  Individual  to  further  his  oandidacv-  or 

"'(2)  any  National.  Stete.  or  local  com. 
mlttee  of  a  political  party  which  had  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  at  the  last  election 
for  Prealdmitial  electors.  If  such  committee 
accepts  contrlbutlona  or  makee  expenditures 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  or  attemptlnr 
to  influence  the  selection,  nomination,  or 
election  of  any  candidate  described  In  oars- 
graph(l).  *^ 

"  '(d)   Cxoss  Rxrxarwca. — 

"  "For  dlsaUowance  of  deduction  to  estates 
and  trusts,  see  section  642(1) .' 

"(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
vn  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  itm 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUovUtf 

"  'Sec.  218.  Political  contributions. 

"  'Sec.  218.  Cross  references.' 

"(c)  Section  62  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  definition  of  adjusted  gross  Income)  It 
amended  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (S) 
the  following  paragraph: 

"'(9)  Pouncai.  comaiBTmoNs. — ^The  de- 
duction allowed  by  secUon  218.' 

"(d)  Section  276(a)  of  such  Code  (reUt- 
ing  to  certain  indirect  contrlbuUons  to  po- 
litical parties)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'No  deduction  otherwise  allowable  under  this 
chapter*  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  1x- 
cept  as  provided  in  section  218,  no  deducUon 
otherwise  allowable   under  this  chapter.' 

"(e)  Section  042  of  such  Code  (reUtlag 
to  special  rules  for  credits  and  deduetlom 
for  estates  and  trusts)  Is  amended  by  ndts- 
Ignatlng  subsection  (1)  as  (J),  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (h)  the  following 
new  subeectlon: 

*"(l)  Political  OowiaisuTiows. — An  es- 
tate or  trust  ahaU  not  l>e  allowed  the  dedoe- 
tlon  for  political  contilbutlons  provided  bf 
section  218.' 

"(f)  The  amendmenta  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31.  1966.  but  only  with  respect  to 
political  contributions  payment  of  which  1« 
made  after  such  date." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  copy  of  the  amendment  to 
on  the  desk  of  each  Senator. 

In  brief,  the  amendment  carries  out 
the  recommendations  President  Johnson 
made  to  Congress  on  May  26  in  his  so- 
called  clean  elections  amendment  pro- 
posals. 

The  same  pn^osal  has  been  approved 
by  the  Senate  on  previous  occasions.  On 
one  occasion  it  was  Jointly  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN],  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton].  This  passed  the  Senate 
a  year  or  two  ago  but  was  not  acted  upon 
by  the  House. 

The  Magnuson-Morton  proposal  was 
agreed  to  as  an  amendment  to  a  House 
bill;  however,  the  proposal  did  not  re- 
ceive House  consideration. 

In  October  of  1965  I  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  there 
was  another  glaring  looi^ole  in  our  laws 
as  they  were  being  Interpreted  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  Tressuiy 
Deptutment  had  ruled  corporations  could 
make  contributions  indlrectlr  to  tbe 
Democratic  Party  under  the  guise  that 
the  contributions  were  advertising  ex- 
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t  the  law 
a  tax  incen- 
order  to  en- 
dpatlon 
of  the 


penses.  Corporations  were  placing  $15,- 
000  ads  in  a  so-called  political  broelmre 
published  at  the  Atlantic  City  conven- 
tion in  1964.  j 

I  described  that  practic  al  as  a  shake- 
down of  the  defense  coiifractors  and 
other  industries  of  America.  When  this 
(tnise  was  discovered  I  Int  tpduced  a  bill 
to  correct  that  practice  ai  .fl  in  addition 
suggested  at  that  time  i 
should  be  amended  to  allo^ 
tive  to  small  contributors 
courage  more  widespread 
in  the  elections  by  the 
pewle. 

On  February  23,  1966, 1  Introduced  S. 
2965  to  carry  out  this  ob  ectlve.  Tliat 
bill,  later  offered  as  an  am^  ihdment,  pro- 
vided a  tax  credit.  Under  that  proposal 
70  percent  of  the  first  $25 1  nould  be  a  tax 
credit.  The  next  $75  woulfl  be  a  regular 
deduction. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  anil  was  offered 
to  the  bill  which  was  then  j  tending  in  the 
committee.  The  pending  {bill  at  that 
time  dealt  with  the  admin  titration's  re- 
quest to  accelerate  the  imi:  rtnent  of  cor- 
porate taxes.  J 

During  the  hearings  on  ^t  bill  testi- 
mony was  taken  with  regard  to  both  of 
my  proposals,  the  one  whkjh  dealt  with 
s  correction  of  the  loophcw  concerning 
advertising  and  the  other  dealing  with  a 
tax  Incentive  for  small  Contibutors. 

The  Treasury  Department,  in  testl^- 
Ing  on  both  proposals,  end|)rsed  the  first 
amendment  to  close  the  loophole  in  the 
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law  as  the  law  was  thei 
preted  with  regard  to 
penses.    The  Treasury 
dorsed  the  second  ameni 
elple,  but  Secretary  Fowl 
I  not  press  the  second 
that  time. 

He  said  that  the  Presli 
administration  were  stu< 
posal  and   expected   to 
shortly  with  a  recommen( 
own.    He  said  that  my  p{ 
in  line  for  first  considerai 
they  might  very  well  embi|^  a  part  or 
all  of  my  suggestions. 

I  agreed  to  withhold  tH^  offering  of 
that  amendment  at  that  tihie  with  the 
understanding  that  we  would  work  to- 
gether during  the  succeedftig  weeks  In 
an  effort  to  come  up  with  ^  solution. 

The  Treasury  Departmint  did  work 
with  the  committee  and  K4th  me,  and 
on  May  26  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
Kress  his  recommendatlonsi  tn  a  message 
which  included  not  only  thit  suggestion 
but  also  numerous  other  suggestions  for 
the  correction  of  defects  tn,  our  election 
laws. 

The  only  difference  beti'een  the  prO' 
Poeal  that  I  advocated  at  that  Ume  and 
the  one  that  the  President  recommended 
« that  the  administration  suggested  that 
instead  of  a  partial  tax  crek  it  we  should 
use  the  deducUon  in  its  ettirety.  The 
JoJnlnistratlon  wanted  taxpayers  to  use 
«»  standard  deduction,  '[hat  was  the 
9*riiai  objective  of  my  iix  Incentive 
proposal. 

This  Is  the  amendment  I  •  fore  us  now, 
■n«  it  proposes  that  the  $1  ( 0  deduction. 
«  My  part  thereof,  mad»'  by  indlvid- 
•»*«  for  campaign  contrimUons  be  a 


deduction  In  addition  to  standard  de- 
ductions. 

I  thought,  and  so  stated  then,  that  it 
was  a  constructive  suggestion.  I  said 
that  I  was  willing  to  support  the  admin- 
istration's suggestion  since  it  was  in  line 
with  my  original  suggestion.  In  fact,  I 
think  the  latter  suggestion  has  more 
merit  than  my  first  proposal. 

Therefore,  I  heartily  endorsed  the 
President's  recommendatkm  In  that  con- 
nection, and  prior  to  holding  hearings  on 
the  debt  ceiling  bill  I  served  notice  that 
the  amendment  would  be  offered.  I  s\ig- 
gested  that  those  people  interested  in 
testifying  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  should  say  that  during  these  hear- 
ings the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  spent 
dose  to  26  percent  of  his  time  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  amendment.  He  endorsed 
the  amendment,  although,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious case.  I  must  admit  he  did  not  ap- 
pear too  enthusiastic.  But  I  reminded 
him  that  he  was  Just  as  reluctant  in 
March  when  I  offered  the  first  amend- 
ment and  that  if  I  had  listened  to  him 
we  would  not  have  closed  the  advertising 
loophole. 

Now  is  the  time  for  action.  The  best 
time  to  act  is  when  the  Senate  is  ready 
to  vote;  and  surely  the  Senate  today  is 
ready  to  vote  since  my  amendment  car- 
ries out  the  President's  proposal.  The 
following  Senators  on  May  26  introduced 
a  t>ill  embracing  this  same  proposal:  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
the  Senator  frcmx  Kentucky  [Mr. 
CoopiK],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hakt],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  Junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KimncBT],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchbl],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Moasa],  the  Junior 
Senator  ttom  Oregon  [Mrs.  NxvBnan], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Piox- 
MiRK],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph!  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  how  they 
vote  here  today. 

So  we  have  here  a  proposal  which  is 
endorsed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  endorsed  by 
many  Senators,  and  on  which  hearings 
have  been  held  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Those  who  wished  to  testify 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  they 
did  not  testify  it  was  their  own  fault,  be- 
cause announcement  was  made  that  if, 
in  addition  to  those  heard  during  the 
hearings  on  Monday,  others  wished  to 
testify,  we  could  continue  the  hearings 
Tuesday,  and  they  could  come  in  then. 

The  President's  proposal  is  before  us. 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
be  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky;  then 
I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  referred  to  S.  3435,  which 
was  introduced  by  a  number  of  Senators, 


including  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  and  myself. 

I  might  say  that  following  the  message 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
Congress  on  the  bill  called  the  Election 
Reform  Act  of  1966,  Senator  Clark  and 
I  introduced  S.  3435.  carnrlng  out  the 
President's  recommendations;  and  we 
were  Joined  by  a  number  of  Senators, 
whose  names  the  Senator  has  stated. 

As  the  Senator  has  noted,  title  IV  of 
S.  3435,  the  Election  Reform  Act  of 
1966.  does  embody  the  amendment  which 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams  1.  There  are 
one  or  two  minor  changes  in  it,  which 
I  think  strengthen  the  amendment,  but 
It  is  in  substance  the  same  amendment, 
providing  for  the  allowance  of  deductions 
to  individuals  who  make  political  con- 
tributions. 

This  Is  not  a  new  proposal.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  made  it  before, 
and  other  Senators  have  made  it.  But 
it  does  bear  additional  meaning,  because 
the  President  had  included  this  recom- 
mendation in  the  total  bill,  the  Election 
Refoim  Act  of  1966. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  has  been  able 
to  obtain  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  amendment 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  told  our  com- 
mittee that  any  estimate  would  be 
purely 

Mr.  COOPER.    Speculative. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  A  spec- 
ulative guess,  because  there  Is  no  way  of 
determining  to  what  extent  the  people 
would  take  advantage  of  the  new  law. 

But  if  it  were  utilized  in  a  presidential 
year  to  the  extent  the  admlnlstratlan  and 
those  sponsoring  it  hope  it  would  be.  It 
could  cost  between  $15  and  $20  million 
annually.  This  would  depend  entirely 
upon  the  degree  to  which  it  is  used. 

The  question  might  be  asked  at  this 
point,  why  would  I  single  title  IV  out  of 
the  administration's  bill  and  offer  only 
that  at  this  time? 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  bill  which 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  his 
cospcmsors  introduced  was  referred  to 
the  Rules  Ccanmlttee.  Four  tiUes  of  the 
bill  do  very  properly  come  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Rules  Committee,  but 
the  provision  which  would  amend  the 
Revenue  Code  cones  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Then  there  is  one  other  point  that  we 
should  noToverlook.  Even  If  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Rules  Committee 
concur  unanimously  in  approving  title 
IV  as  a  part  of  a  Senate  bill,  still  the 
Senate  could  not.  under  the  Constitution, 
act  on  title  IV  of  the  bill  because  amend- 
ments to  the  Revenue  Code  cannot  origi- 
nate as  a  part  of  a  Senate  bill,  therefore 
the  subject  now  before  us  could  not  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  even  If  it 
wanted  to  do  so.  It  would  have  to  be 
eliminated  from  that  Senate  bill  and  in- 
corporated in  a  House  bill. 

Another  question  might  be  asked:  Why 
do  not  we  wait  until  the  companion 
bill.  Hit.  16317.  which  was  introduced 
in  the  House  as  recommended  by  the 
admlnistratkm  ''^''1?'t  on  that  same 
date,  comes  over  to  the  Senate.  But  this 
part  of  the  President's  pnwtoeal  was  not 
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liicluded  as  a  part  of  the  House  bill. 

On  May  26  the  President  sent  his  mes- 
sage, and  HJl.  15317  was  Introdnoed  in 
the  House  oX  Representatives.  It  was 
Introduced  embracing  an  the  President's 
recommendations  on  election  reform  ex- 
cept title  ZV.  But  dgnlflcantly,  the  pro- 
visions of  title  IV  are  omitted  from  that 
bill.  That  is  the  amendment  which  we 
now  have  before  us. 

So  If  the  Senate  waits  for  the  House 
to  act  and  if  the  House  passed  the  bill 
as  Introduced  and  it  came  over  to  the 
Senate,  it  still  would  not  have  title  IV 
In  It 

If  acUoQ  is  to  be  taken  it  is  obvious 
to  anyone  Interested  in  the  matter  that 
the  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  action 
Is  to  oifer  a  Senate  amendxnent;  and 
therefore,  this  amendment  is  being  of- 
fered here  today. 

It  could  be  that  the  reason  this  pro- 
vision was  omitted  from  that  bill  is  be- 
cause the  gentleman  Intioducing  it  in  the 
Bouse  knew  from  the  record  that  the 
Treasury  Department  and  I  had  agreed 
in  March  that  this  would  be  considered 
la  the  Senate  as  a  part  of  the  bill  now 
before  us.  Perhaps  that  would  account 
for  his  leaving  it  out  of  the  bill,  but 
whatever  the  reason,  this  section  pro- 
viding a  tax  incoitive  for  small  poUtlcal 
contributions  is  out. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ]rleld? 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  OOOPSR.  The  Senator  from  Del- 
awar*  has  eoR«etly  stated  the  sltuaUon. 
because  while  the  bill  that  the  Senator 
from  Pnuw^vanla  [Mr.  Cuuuc]  and  I  In- 
troduced with  tha  caeponsorship  of  the 
Senator  ftom  New  Toric  [Mr.  Javrs] 
does  contain  this  sectlmi.  which  would 
permit  a  deduction  for  individual  oon- 
tilbutlons  not  exceeding  $100,  the  House 
MU  does  not 

So  this  is  about  the  only  way  the  Ben- 
ate  could  take  action  and  have  any 
chance  of  passage  this  year.  I  would  say, 
because  I  do  not  believe  we  will  make  any 
progress  waiting  for  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  act. 

I  would  make  another  comment:  The 
Senator  from  PennsylvanU  [Mr.  Clark) 
Is  not  here,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that 
he  has  been  very  active  in  this  field  for 
several  years,  and  we  have  worked  to- 
gether on  bills  in  the  Rules  Committee, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  make  any 
progress. 

But  now  we  do  have  this  bUl  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President  erf  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  think  it  is  the  most 
comprriienslve  eleeticm  refonn  Mil  that 
we  would  hope  could  be  passed,  but  at 
least  It  Is  a  start;  and  I  think  if  we  begin 
to  take  action  on  a  part  of  It.  such  as  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  proposes  today, 
it  might  act  as  a  stlmulua.  I  would  hope, 
to  our  Rules  Cbmmlttee,  to  persuade  us  to 
take  some  action  on  the  total  bin.  I  say 
that  completely  In  a  spirit  of  good  will. 

Tills  Is  the  legislation  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended.  As  I  say,  it  is 
not  the  most  comprehensive  bin,  but  It 
Is  a  dianee  to  vet  started. 

So  I  ttiink  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator tnm  IMaware  dioald  be  supported. 


We  all  know  what  the  cost  of  elections 
is.  Now,  with  the  tremendous  cost  ot 
radio  and  television,  those  costs  must  be 
met  by  large  contributors;  and  with  their 
large  contributions  comes  the  suspicion 
of  people  that  their  Influence  may  be  one 
of  the  reasons  for  those  large  contribu- 
tions. 

This  is  a  start  away  from  that  perni- 
cious activity.  If  such  It  be,  or  at  least 
from  ttepubUc  suspicion. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  his  comment,  and  I 
agree  with  him  wholeheartedly.  I  hope 
that  the  Rules  Committee  will  proceed  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  bill.  The  other 
titles  of  the  bill  deal  with  entirely  differ- 
ent problems,  which  properly  eome  un- 
der their  Jurisdiction  as  legislative  cor- 
rections. If  and  when  they  have  hear- 
ings I  win  say  that  it  is  my  present 
Intention  to  ask  for  an  opportimlty  to 
appear  before  the  committee  and  express 
my  own  views.  There  are  many  areas 
which  need  correcting;  particularly,  as 
the  President  pointed  out  in  his  message, 
the  need  of  bringing  In  the  numerous 
State  committees,  v^eh  are  present^ 
not  required  to  report. 

But  let  us  stop  talking  about  it  and 
start  some  aetitHi. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  accord  with 
the  need  for  additional  reporting. 

Somebody  may  ask,  n^^  dont  you 
include  the  other  proposals  as  a  part  of 
this  amendment?"  Again,  that  does  not 
oome  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  I  am  c<mflnlng  this 
prcHXsal  solely  to  that  part  which  eomes 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ftaiance 
Committee.  Under  the  Constitution,  the 
rest  of  the  bill  oould  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Senate  has  had  hearings  on  two 
occasions  in  the  Committee  on  Plnuice 
on  this  same  proposal.  This  proposal 
was  discussed  on  numerous  occasions, 
and  on  one  occasion  was  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  something 
imknown  or  unheard  of.  Many  Senators 
have  been  advocating  this.  I  read  the 
list  of  those  who  have  introduced  bills 
embracing  this  identical  proposal. 

Some  are  suggesting  that  we  table  this 
amendment  and  do  nothing.  They  like 
the  present  system.  Do  we  want  to  post- 
pone action?  To  use  an  old  Sussex 
County  expressioit— this  is  the  time  for 
the  Senate  and  the  administration  to 
put  up  or  shut  up.  The  Senate  should 
either  adopt  the  proposal  or  stop  talking 
about  it. 

Mr.  President  hi  outlining  this  meas- 
ure, I  have  a  statement  which  I  would 
like  to  read.  I  think  it  expresses  the 
situation  better  than  any  other  remarks 
I  could  make. 

Mr.  President,  public  confidence  In  the 
elective  process  Is  the  foundation  of  pub- 
lic confidence  in  government.  There  is 
no  higher  duty  of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment than  to  insure  that  confidence. 

Public  participation  In  the  political 
process  is  the  foimdation  of  that  process. 
There  is  no  clearer  responsibility  of  a 
democratic  government  than  to  advance 
that  partldj^tion. 

Yet  for  decades  we  have  tolerated  the 
growth  of  seeds  and  cynicism  from  the 


underbrush    surrounding    our    present 
method  of  financing  political  campaigns. 

Despite  regular  rhetoric  about  citi- 
zen involvement,  we  have  done  nothing 
in  fact  to  encourage  public  support  for 
the  nomination  and  election  of  public 
offldala. 

And  despite  the  soaring  expense  of  po- 
litical  campaigns,  we  have  done  nothing 
to  Insure  that  able  men  of  modest  means 
can  undertake  elective  service  unen- 
cumbered  by  debts  of  loyalty  to  wealthy 
supporters. 

And  as  the  process  of  election  becomes 
more  complex  and  more  costly  we  must 
make  it  iKtssible  for  those  without  per- 
sonal wealth  to  enter  public  life  without 
being  obligated  to  a  few  large  contribu- 
tors. 

Therefore,  I  am  submitting  this  legis- 
lation to  broaden  the  participation  of 
the  people  through  added  tax  Incentive, 
to  stimulate  small  contributions  to  the 
party  and  to  the  candidate  of  their 
choice. 

Campaigns  are  not  merely  a  periodic 
political  pageant.  They  are  an  unparal- 
led  Instrument  of  public  education  in  the 
issues  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  coounu- 
nlty. 

The  need  for  such  campaigns,  and 
the  need  to  finance  them,  are  hardly 
evils.  The  more  people  reached  by  a 
campaign,  the  closer  we  approach  the 
democratic  ideal  of  fuU  participation 
in  the  decisions  of  government 

Yet  the  more  people  reached,  the  more 
fimds  required.  It  is  here  that  there  Is 
a  potential  for  danger — the  possibility 
that  great  wealth  can  be  used  to  achieve 
undue  political  influence. 

The  paraUel  goal  never  before  estab- 
lished by  Federal  law  is  to  enlarge  the 
base  of  widespread  flnandal  support  for 
political  campaigns. 

This  is  a  necessary  goal  for  a  practical 
reason — to  meet  the  financial  burdens  of 
modem  political  campaigning  without 
Inviting  the  undue  Influence  of  large 
contributors. 

But  widespread  support  is  a  worthy 
goal  for  a  stUl  more  Important  reason— 
the  infusion  and  involvement  of  large 
numbers  of  citizens  into  the  election 
process.  We  propose  this  to  expand  par- 
ticipation by  the  great  majority  of 
American  citizens. 

We  recommend  a  special  tax  deduc- 
tion. In  an  amount  up  to  $100.  for  con- 
tributions to  any  candidate  or  to  any 
organizations  supporting  a  candidate, 
in  any  election  campaign  or  primary- 
Federal.  State,  or  local. 

This  deduction  would  be  allowed  In 
addition  to  the  standard  deduction  and 
would  not  be  limited  to  those  who  itemize 
their  deductions. 

There  would  be  a  separate  line  on 
every  tax  return  for  this  deduction. 

There  is  far  more  at  stake  In  the 
proposals  I  submit  today  than  who  wins 
and  who  loses  a  particular  campaign. 
The  essence  of  o;ir  democratic  system  is 
the  clash  of  ideas  between  differing  men 
and  differing  parties. 

If  lack  of  funds  results  In  an  abridged 
campaign,  the  public  is  deprived  of  the 
opportimity  to  hear  aU  viewpoints  fuDy 
expounded. 

If  lack  of  freedom  from  ties  to  wealthy 
interests    discourages   able   men   from 
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rr  restriction 
Influence  by 


■eeklng  elective  servloeB,  both  they  and 
public  are  deprived  of  n^^essary  leader 
ship. 

This  legislation  se^Es 
on  the  exercise  of  migh 
the  rich. 

It  seeks  to  promote  the  exercise  of 
widespread  influence  by  t  he  many. 

It  seeks,  in  short,  to  i^ilarge  demoe 
racy,  and  I  urge  its  prompt  enactment 

With  all  due  modesty,  I  wiah  to  say 
that  that  statement  Is  the  best  speech  I 
have  ever  deUvered  in  my  20  years  of 
public  service  for  reasons  jl  will  exi^ain. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Gsifginifo  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr. 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr. 
first  place,  I  have  enJoy( 


dent  wiU  the 


are.  I  yield, 
ident,  in  the 
many  of  the 


speeches  of  the  Senator. '  il  wish  he  had 


go   with   his 
heard    him 
I  agree, 

law  I  had  a 
right  way  to 
the  Senator 
^lAicsl  said  to- 
to  do  right 
Let  us  put 

Ithank 

great  state- 

itradiction  by 

j  I  WiU  say  that 

as  one  of  the 


the   stentorian   voice 
eloquent    words,    but 
strongly.    It  is  a  good 
and  I  Join  with  him. 

When  I  was  practic 
cUoit  who  said:  "There : 
do  right"    That  is  wl 
from  Delaware  [Mr. 
day.    There  Is  a  right 
We  have  a  bUl  before 
something  in  it . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of : 
the  Senator.  That  ' 
ment.  Without  fear 
any  Member  of  the  Senat 
that  speech  will  go  dov 
great  speeches  dellveredl  ^  the  Senate 
In  support  of  a  cleaner  election  propoiud. 
Before  I  shock  some  peopjl^  with  my  lack 
of  modesty  I  should  add  tttiat  this  is  not 
my  speech.  The  statemkit  was  com- 
piled from  remarks  maa^  by  President 
Lyndon  B.'^ohnson  in  sUPPort  of  ttiis 
amendment  I  was  only  reading  his 
comments  in  support  ol|;thls  pnKx>sal. 
Knowing  his  trenwndoi 
things  done  in  the  Cc 
the  leadership  here  this 

Did  the  President 
or  do  his  lieutenants  in 
orders  to  defeat  the  proposal? 

I  worked  for  hoiu*s  trying  to  prepare 
my  speech  in  support  of ;  this  proposal, 
but  I  came  up  with  one  eb  far  below  the 
caliber  of  what  the  Preslttent  said  about 
the  need  for  expanding  ihese  contribu- 
tions that  I  thought,  after  all,  I  would  be 
humble  enough  to  quotel  Ithe  President 
I  give  hhn  fuU  credit;  th^  are  his  re- 
acts. I  wish  to  give  him  credit  for 
■hem,  and  I  am  going  to  tr^  to  enact  this 
proposal  he  is  now  askli)ig  for  and  one 
which  I  have  been  advocMUng  for  years. 
I  am  sure,  with  his  propo44l  already  hav- 
uig  been  introduced  with  approxhastely 
u  cosigners  in  the  Senate  on  the  other 
«de  of  the  aisle,  I  can  expect  a  strong 
vote  this  afteraoon. 

Surely  they  wiU  vote  ^or  their  own 
Itroposal. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Pre^dent  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Deliuivare.    I  yield. 

Mr.JAVrra.  TheSeniiorfromDela- 
TOJMr.  WnxuMsJ  m^y  not  have  a 
««torian  voice,  but  he  biis  a  stentorian 
■«)ae  of  honor.   I  think  It  Is  great 


labiUty  to  get 
1 1  Shan  watch 
ftemoon. 
]  what  he  said, 
le  Senate  have 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Ithank 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  wnJLXAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  not  only  for  CMlvocatlng  this 
amendment,  but  also  for  his  resoiurceful- 
ness  in  presenting  these  very  cogent 
arguments  of  the  President  to  the 
Senate. 

I  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions.  As  I 
understand  the  amendment,'  it  gives  cer- 
tain tax  inducements  to  ttiose  who  would 
modestly  si^port  a  political  party  or 
candidate,  and  that  there  is  a  $100 
limitation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct  Any  part  of  $100 
which  any  individual  makes  to  the  politi- 
cal party,  candidate,  or  committee  of  his 
choice  can  be  used  as  a  deduction.  With 
respect  to  those  who  use  the  standard 
deduction  form,  the  deduction  would  be 
in  addition  to  the  standard  deduction. 
This  is  to  make  sure  that  those  in  lower 
Incomes  would  get  assistance.  The  pur- 
pose Is  to  offer  some  tax  incentive  to  the 
masses  of  people.  I  repeat  this  sugges- 
tion of  the  President  in  that  connection; 
it  was  most  constructive. 

That  is  why  I  embrace  it  so  en- 
thusiastically. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Those  who  do  not  use 
the  standard  deduction,  treat  this  flrst 
$100  or  any  part  thereof  of  a  political 
contribution  as  they  would  a  charitable 
one.     

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Those 
who  Itemize  it  would  use  it  in  the  same 
nuumer  in  whl^  they  use  any  other 
deduction  that  they  are  itemizing— that 
is,  up  to  the  $100.  I  should  say  that  this 
has  to  be  contributions  to  the  parties  as 
defined  in  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  fimds  have  to  be 
given  to  a  bona  fide  candidate,  a  bona 
fide  party  as  defined,  or  a  bona  fide  com- 
mittee which  reports,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  collected  by  a  shop  steward,  or 
someone  like  that,  but  must  be  a  direct 
contribution  to  a  political  organization 
or  candidate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct.  The  sole  purpose  in  putting  It 
that  way  was  to  encourage  the  individual 
American  citizen  to  take  a  direct  part 
in  his  government  and,  therefore,  the 
c(xitributlons  would  be  aUowed  mily  If 
they  are  made  direct  to  these  political 
committees  by  an  Individual. 

Otherwise,  management  could  say,  "We 
win  form  a  political  committee  and  col- 
lect $100  each  from  top  management  and 
turn  it  orer  to  a  pc^tical  conunlttee  so 
that  we  win  get  a  lot  of  credit."  This 
amendment  is  designed  to  make  sure  that 
the  man  making  the  contribution  gets 
the  credit.  The  individual  who  makes 
this  contribution  should  get  the  credit 
for  it. 

In  addition,  the  contribution  is  a  de- 
ductible item  only  as  it  is  made  to  those 
committees  who  are  in  complete  compli- 
ance with  Federal  and  State  laws.  That 
is  also  provided. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senatw  pointed 
out  in  Us  remartcs  that  this  body  had 
on  one  occasion  adopted  a  similar  provi- 


sion and  that  It  was  later  lost  in  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct  That  earlier  proposal  was  spon- 
sored, as  I  pointed  out  ecu-lier,  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnxisoh].  It  was  lost  in  conference. 
I  offered  the  same  moposal  in  October 
of  last  year.  It  was  Introduoed  again  in 
February  as  an  amendment  to  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  bill,  whl^  our  committee  was 
considering  along  with  the  other  amend- 
ment which  would  correct  abuses  in  ad- 
vertising. Both  those  amendments  were 
before  our  committee,  and  hfiarlngs  were 
held.  I  agreed  with  the  Secretary  to 
withhold  offering  the  second  amendment 
only  upon  his  request  that  we  wait  until 
the  President  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
submit  his  recommendation,  with  the 
understanding  then  that  it  would  be  of- 
fered at  the  first  convenient  <q>portunity 
after  the  President  acted.  Approximate- 
ly one-fourth  of  the  hearings  on  Monday 
of  this  week  were  devoted  to  this  amend- 
ment 

Let  us  face  it;  the  only  decision  before 
the  Soiate  is — are  we,  or  are  we  not  in 
favor  of  it? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Let  me  make  one  observation.  The  rea- 
son this  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  myself  was  that  we 
happen  to  hold  similar  extracurricular 
positions  in  our  respective  parties.  We 
are  the  chairmen  of  the  campaign  com- 
mittees. Therefore,  we  are  closely  asso- 
ciated with  and  know  the  problem  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
so  eloquently  referred;  namely,  the  prob- 
lem of  raising  adequate  functa. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  lining  anjrone's 
pockets.  Tlie  truth  is — and  everyone 
knows  it — that  the  cost  of  putting  on  an 
effective  political  campaign  has  sky- 
rodceted.  Not  only  have  the  costs  gone 
up  because  of  inflation,  along  with  other 
costs,  but  the  introduction  of  the  rela- 
tively new  medium  of  television,  \*^di  is 
a  costly  medium  but  a  most  effective  one, 
has  also  made  the  problem  more  difficult. 

As  the  Senator  has  so  clearly  pointed 
out.  in  representative  government  we 
need  participation  by  the  people — and 
that  means  intelligent  participation.  To 
get  that,  we  must  have  an  informed 
electorate. 

If  I  am  running  fbr  the  X7.S.  Senate, 
or  someone  is  nmnlng  for  Congress, 
governor,  mayor — ^whatever  it  may  be — 
he  has  to  get  his  ideas,  his  beliefs,  and 
his  philosophy  across  to  the  people.  He 
has  to  point  out  the  Issues  as  he  sees 
them  and  understands  them,  and  present 
his  ideas  on  how  that  is  goinig  to  be  done. 
Otherwise,  the  electorate  caimot  make 
the  intelligent  choice  necessary  to  see 
that  representative  government  meets 
the  ehaUenges  of  this  troubled  world. 

Reoently,  an  election  was  held  hi  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  usual,  approximately 
99.5  percent  of  the  peoide  voted.  Of 
course,  there  were  threats  of  recrimi- 
nation If  everyone  did  not  vote.  They 
had  no  choice.  They  Just  dropped  the 
baUot  hi  the  box.  U  they  did  not  wish 
to  vote  for  someone,  they  oould  not  vote 
for  anyone  else  but  thegr  ooold  aerateh  a 
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name  off  the  ballot.    Mighty  few  people 
did:  I  can  tell  the  Senate  that. 

In  this  country,  we  are  lucky  if  we  get 
62  percent  of  the  people  eligible  to  vote 
in  an  election. 

Therefore,  if  we  could  encoxirage  a 
modest  contribution  from  the  voters,  we 
know  that  that  man  and  his  family  will 
most  certainly  vote  at  the  next  election 
because  they  have  an  investment  in  it. 
There  is  an  old  axiom  in  politics,  "If  you 
get  small  contributions,  you  do  not  have 
to  go  out  and  haul  those  people  to  the 
election  booth,  you  know  they  are  going 
to  come  in  and  vote."  If  a  voter  has  a 
$5  investment  in  a  candidate,  he  will  get 
to  the  voting  booth  and  vote  for  him. 

I  therefore  believe  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  not  only  is  very  necessary 
in  view  oT  the  rising  costs  of  political 
campaigns  but  it  will  also  encourage 
much  broader  participation  in  our  demo- 
cratic system. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  It  is 
essential,  because  large  gifts  do  not  come 
in  as  frequently  as  they  used  to,  because 
of  taxes  and  other  reasons.  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  should  be  there,  any- 
way. The  m(»iey  has  got  to  come  in 
from  some  source,  and  if  we  can  de- 
velop it  in  this  way,  it  will  make  for  a 
much  healthier  society  and  will  give  real 
vitality — greater  vitality — to  our  demo- 
cratic system. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, and  trust  that  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  been 
with  us  in  the  past  on  this  subject  will 
support  the  President.  This  Is  an  ap- 
propriate vehicle  to  which  to  attach  the 
amendment. 

I  understand  that  suggestions  were 
made  to  pick  one  of  the  four  other  bills 
and  attach  this  amendment  to  it,  but 
that  the  Treasury  opposes  every  one  of 
those  four  bills. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
are  four  other  bills  in  committee,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  this  amendment 
be  added  onto  one  of  those  bills,  but  the 
Treasury  is  opposing  all  of  them.  This 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  President  should 
he  wish  to  veto  one  of  those  bills. 

Hut  would  be  a  hypocritical  way  for 
Congress  to  act.  This  amendment 
should  be  attached  to  a  bill  which  the 
President  is  for.  He  is  going  to  sign  the 
extension  of  the  debt  celling.  I  am  not 
trying  to  cripple  this  bill.  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  it.  I  am  attaching  it  to  a  bill 
for  which  I  shall  vote,  and  I  am  offering 
the  amendment  which  the  President  has 
expressed  himself  as  being  for.  I  quote 
the  President: 

Thla  Icgitlation  Meka  fair  restriction  on 
the  exercise  of  mighty  influence  by  tbe  rich. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  accomplish 
that  (riDjeetive.  and  that  is  to  make  some 
tax  incentive  available.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  better  way  to  do  it  than  to  vote 
here  today.  If  we  can  get  the  masses  of 
the  people  to  take  a  fliuuiclal  part  in 
the  processes  of  government  it  will 
strengthen  our  political  system.  I  be- 
lieve In  a  good,  stnmg,  two-party  sys- 
tem. Hofvever,  It  does  coat  money  to 
run  campaigns.  That  money  will  be 
raised,  and  It  Is  far  better  to  raise  It  ao 
that  wbea  a  man  is  elected  as  a  Mon- 
ber  of  Congress,  or  a  Governor  of  a  State, 


he  will  owe  his  election  to  the  masses  of 
the  people,  the  small  contributors.  That 
Is  better  than  owing  it  to  a  few  large 
contributors. 

As  I  said,  I  believe  that  the  President 
In  his  numerous  remarks  outlined  that 
far  better  than  I  could,  and  this  was  the 
reason  I  assembled  his  comments  and 
used  his  speech  here  today.  I  was  sure 
it  would  have  more  influence  than  one 
of  mine.  Surely,  this  would  be  the  most 
constructive  step  to  take.  As  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  the  reason  we  pulled  this 
one  section  out  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal is  that  this  is  the  only  i>art  of  his 
proposal  that  comes  under  the  juris- 
diction of  our  committee.  It  is  the  one 
section  which  under  the  Constitution  the 
Senate  Rules  Ccunmlttee  could  not  act 
ui>on  even  If  it  wished  to  do  so.  Neither 
could  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  nor 
the  Senate  enact  a  tax  proposal  attached 
to  a  Senate  bill;  therefore,  the  only  way 
the  Senate  can  vote  on  it  is  to  offer  it  as 
a  rider  on  this  House  bill 

Mr.  MORTON.  On  a  House-passed 
bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  on 
a  House-passed  bill.  That  is  the  only 
way  we  can  do  it.  I  also  mentioned 
earlier  that  significantly  the  bill  which 
was  introduced  in  the  House  to  carry 
out  the  President's  recommendations  on 
May  26  left  out  title  IV.  It  does  not  even 
Include  this  proposal.  Perhaps  the 
author  of  that  bill  in  introducing  the 
President's  proposal  left  it  out  only  be- 
cause he  was  aware  of  the  conversations 
that  we  had  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, which  are  of  public  record, 
whereby  in  March  I  pr(»nlsed  to  add  it 
to  this  bill. 

I  am  sure  he  accepted  the  suggestion 
in  good  faith.    I  made  it  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  CURTIS  and  Mr.  ALLOTT  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  had 
promised  to  yield  first  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  Then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
wholeheartedly  for  the  amendment.  I 
have  served  for  some  time  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. Over  the  years  we  have  taken 
a  great  deal  of  testimony  concerning  the 
financing  of  political  campaigns  and 
concerning  abuses  and  problems  con- 
nected therewith. 

The  pending  proposal  is  very  much  in 
the  public  interest,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  things  Congress  can  do.  It  will 
encourage  political  contributions  by 
people  of  small  and  modest  means. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  have  a  tax 
code  that  permits  a  tax  deduction  for  a 
long  list  of  worthwhile  organizations — 
some  of  them  may  even  deal  with  ani- 
mals— and  which  does  not  operate  to  the 
taxpayer's  advantage  in  making  a  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  through  competition,  it  is  through 
the  process  of  people  having  a  right  to 
choose,  that  good  government  comes 
about.  The  nominating  and  election 
processes  are  financed  entirely  Uirough 


private  funds.    So  a  tax  incentive  con- 
tributes to  such  a  process 

An  argument  could  be  made  for  mak- 
ing this  tax  incentive  a  credit  instead 
of  a  deduction.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons why  that  should  not  be  done.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  many  of  us  who 
would  hesitate  providing  a  tax  benefit 
that  would  have  a  greater  effect  than 
a  contribution  made  to  a  church  of  our 
choice  or  some  worthy  charitable  or- 
ganization which  operates  without  over- 
head and  is  dedicated  to  relieving  human 
suffering,  all  of  which  contributions  are 
treated  as  tax  deductions.  Congress 
would  make  a  great  mistake,  for  in- 
stance, in  providing  a  tax  credit  Instead 
of  a  deduction  in  the  field  of  political 
contributions,  because  it  would  be  unfair 
to  other  good  causes,  and  it  would  create 
problems  with  respect  to  future  legis- 
lation. 

Also,  so  many  requests  are  made  for 
tax  credits  that,  if  we  followed  that 
course  as  many  times  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, soon  there  would  be  no  revenues. 
In  the  case  of  a  tax  credit,  an  individual 
owes  a  certain  amount  of  taxes.  The 
tax  credit  is  then  subtracted  from  that 
amount.  In  other  words,  It  is  the  same 
as  if  he  sends  a  check  In  for  taxes  and 
the  Government  then  sends  back  a  check. 
It  is  not  a  tax  incentive;  it  is  a  system 
whereby  the  Federal  Treasury  pays  It  off. 

I  know  the  Senator  has  already  stated 
it  for  the  Record,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  the  Senator  state  again,  so  it  will 
be  clear,  as  to  how  a  contribution  would 
be  treated  as  a  deduction  in  the  case  of 
a  taxpayer  using  a  standard  tax  form 
and  a  standard  deduction. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
President's  proposal  would  allow  this 
deduction  in  addition  to  the  standard 
deduction.  That  is  done  to  make  sure 
that  every  individual,  including  those 
who  use  the  short  forms,  get  the  credit, 
because  after  all  the  large  numbers  that 
we  wcuit  to  participate  are  as  Important 
as  the  amount  of  money  Involved. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
gears  it  to  people  of  modest  incomes.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Because  taxpayers  with 
larger  incomes  use  the  long  form  in  order 
to  set  out  their  deductions  and  expenses 
as  well  as  all  income. 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  And 
they  probably  would  make  contributions 
ranging  from  $500  on  up,  but  they  would 
get  a  deduction  of  only  $100.  "nut  is 
the  maximum. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
a  few  weeks  ago  we  amended  the  law  to 
give  a  dollar  maximum  standard  deduc- 
tion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  So  that  is  an  additional 
break  for  people  with  low  incomes.  I 
am  glad  for  them.  I  am  glad  they  re- 
ceived it. 

The  pending  amendment  is  drawn  to 
do  Justice  to  people  of  all  Income  levels, 
and  certainly  to  protect  the  individual 
of  modest  income  who  wants  to  partici- 
pate politically. 
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I  hope  the  Senator's  amendment  pre- 
vails. 

I  would  deem  it  a  privilege  if  he  would 
see  fit  to  ask  consent  thM^  my  name  be 
added  as  a  coeponsor  of  tfae  amendment 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Del  iJKrare.  I  would 
be  honored  to  have  the  Senator's  name 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  Unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  thu  Senator  from 
Nebraska  be  added  as  a  ciisponsor  of  the 
pending  amendment.        ,  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.!  I 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  (Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  seeks  to  pro- 
mote the  expansion  of  t\Hdespread  In- 
fluence by  the  many.  Itl^eeks,  in  short, 
to  enlarge  democracy.       h 

Those  are  the  words  of  President  John- 
son used  in  support  of  me  proposal. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield?  J 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dell  iware  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Coloisdo. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  was!  somewhat  en- 
tranced by  the  beautiful  language  of  the 
Senator  a  few  moments  ago.  I  thought 
he  expressed  himself  exti^mely  well.  It 
sounded  strange,  because  Ifc  did  not  soimd 
like  his  usual  words,  ppen  I  under- 
stood why  when  he  explained  that  he 
had  quoted  from  the  Pth!  tent's  remarks 
on  this  subject.  1 

I  think  one  thing  sHpuId  be  made 
clear.  The  ordinary  pefson  is  apt  to 
confuse  the  difference  between  a  credit 
against  a  tax  and  a  deduction  against  a 
tax,  as  the  Senator  from  f^braska  point 
ed  out.  In  other  wo: 
amendment  of  the  Sei 
ware,  which  I  siipport  hi 
ported  the  former  amei' 
Senator  from  Kentucky, 
up  to  $100,  he  can  treat  tjhe  portion  that 
he  gives  to  a  political  pa  r^  as  a  deduc- 
tion, and  on  his  Income  ti  x  it  would  have 
the  same  effect  as  addii^J  a  dependent 
or  a  contribution  to  a  chtfrch  or  a  char- 
itable organization  would  l>ave. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Del  i|ware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  II  would  not  be 
»  credit  against  the  tax.   1 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delfllware.  That  Is 
correct.  As  I  pointed  outi  in  committee 
I  introduced  a  proposal  t  i|at  would  allow 
70  percent  of  the  first  $29  lis  a  tax  credit, 
but  the  Treasury  Departcji^nt  made  some 
valid  arguments  against  that  proposal, 
with  which  I  concurred. 

In  the  first  plnee,  the  kdminlstrative 
problems  would  be  far  oi  I  of  proportion 
to  the  benefits  to  be  dertted  therefrom, 
and  therefore,  the  Treasi»y  Department 
objected.  ' 

As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  pointed 
out,  it  would  also  put  puch  contribu- 
tions in  a  different  catesary  from  those 
°»«le  to  charitable  orgs  Olzations. 

In  order  to  overcome  (hat  situation, 
*nd  to  achieve  the  same  !  objective  that 
we  were  seeking— namel:  ^  to  make  cer- 
"^n  that  the  man  with  tl  m  lower  income 
who  uses  a  standard  form  \  rould  get  some 
Jf^t^the  adminlstratio  %  proposed  that 
K  be  used  as  a  deductlori  (in  addition  to 
we  standard  form.  Thai  fa  an  excellent 
suggesUon,  and  that  is  wl  tat  is  embraced 


imder    the 

r  from  Dela- 

y.  as  I  sup- 

lent  of  the 

a  person  gives 


in  this  proposaL  By  ao  doing  everybody 
receives  a  credit  for  his  contributions. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Along  the  same  lines, 
if  I  may  pursue  this  point  a  moment  fur- 
ther. Just  so  the  record  will  be  clear,  if 
a  person  who  had  more  means  desired  to 
give  to  his  party  or  to  his  political  can- 
didate any  amount  up  to  $5,000,  which  is 
the  amount  of  limitation  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  he  could  still  only  use  $100 
of  Oils  as  a  deduction  on  his  income  tax. 

Mr.  WIUjIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Another  thought  has 
occurred  to  me.  On  page  4  of  the 
amendment,  subsection  (1)  reads: 

Political  contributions. — An  estate  or  trust 
shall  not  be  allowed  the  deduction  for  politi- 
cal contrlbutlonB  i»x>vlded  by  section  218. 

I  understand  what  an  estate  is  and 
what  a  trust  Is.  I  desire  to  pursue  this 
question.  For  some  reason,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  not  included  such 
offshoot,  far-off  semlpolitical  organiza- 
tions, for  example,  as  the  Council  for  a 
Livable  World,  and  organizations  of  this 
kind. 

Is  it  contonplated  that  whether  or  not 
such  organizations  have  an  exemption 
from  the  IRS,  they  would  be  able  to  re- 
ceive a  deduction  because  they  are  not 
placed  within  the  exemptions  of  sub- 
secti<m  (i)  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 
After  all,  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation is  to  encourage  contributions 
from  a  large  number  of  individual  citi- 
zens. Of  course,  a  contribution  from  an 
estate  would  be  money,  but  there  could 
not  be  participation  liecause  the  man 
has  died.   Trusts  are  mostiy  corporate. 

On  page  2,  at  line  10,  is  defined  the 
type  of  committee  which  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  such  contributions.  That  section 
confines  the  tax  allowance  for  contribu- 
tions solely  to  individuals  as  intended 
by  the  President  and  by  myself  and  the 
other  sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Political  committees 
and  anything  else? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But 
they  must  be  defined  as  under  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  In  other  words,  Joe 
Doe  could  not  start  a  political  commit- 
tee on  the  side  for  tiie  reelection  of  John 
Smith  and  say,  "I  am  accepting  political 
contributions."  It  would  have  to  be  a 
bona  fide  committee  of  a  poltical  party 
which  had  presidential  candidates  in  the 
preceding  election.  The  pxirpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  make  sure  a  bill  is  not 
passed  which  would  leave  a  loophole  for 
a  fly-by-night  operator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  pursued  a  wise 
course  in  limiting  his  amendment  to  a 
deduction,  and  not  by  way  of  a  tax  credit. 

I  support  the  amendment,  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  upon  the  sanendment  on  its  merits. 
I  am  certain  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
will  ask  for  a  roll  call  vote,  if  he  has  not 
already  done  so,  and  I  shall  support  him 
in  that  motion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  A  yea- 
and-nay  vote  will  be  had,  and  the  Sen- 
ate will  vote  on  the  merits  at  the  pro- 

I  have  heard  a  nuior  that  the  leader- 
ship may  attempt  to  table  the  amend- 


ment. I  h<HPe  that  is  Jmi  a  rumor;  how- 
ever, it  would  still  be  a  vote  on  its  merits. 

If  I  were  against  the  amendment  I 
would  vote  to  table  it,  but  if  I  were  in 
favor  of  it  I  woxild  not  table  the  amend- 
ment Thla  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  the  reason 
this  one  section  was  selected  from  the 
President's  proposal  here  today  is  that 
under  the  Constitution  top  measures  do 
not  come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  It  can  only  be  voted 
on,  imder  our  constitutional  system,  as 
an  amendment  to  a  previously  passed 
House  revenue  measure  from  ttie  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  So  this  is  the 
most  appropriate  method  to  put  It  on. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Even  though  a  motloa 
to  table  should  be  offered,  if  you  are  in 
favor  of  the  amendment,  you  are  in 
favor  of  it,  and  you  are  not  going  to  vote 
to  table  It  if  you  are  in  favor  of  the 
amendment.  The  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator is  clear,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
Never  in  the  Senate  has  a  motion  been 
tabled  which  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
were  in  favor  of.  An  amendment  is 
tabled  only  when  it  Is  desired  to  get  rid 
of  it;  and  I  hope  such  a  motion  wlQ  not 
be  made,  or  a  measure  may  be  tabled 
when  Senators  merely  want  to  dodge  an 
issue. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  MT.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Tbe  Senator  from 
Delaware  disturbed  me  when  he  said 
that  he  anticipates  such  a  motion  would 
be  made. 

Mr.  WTTJJAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  heard  the  rumor.  I  hope 
it  is  nothing  but  a  rumor.  In  any  event 
the  Senate  will  be  voting  on  the  merits. 
If  a  Senator  Ls  in  favor  of  it  he  will  vote 
against  any  tabling  motion. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  was  not  present  at 
the  outset  of  tbe  splendid  address  of  tbe 
Senator  from  Delaware,  but  did  the 
Senator  read  the  names  of  the  cospon- 
ors  of  the  measure?  Are  any  of  the  co- 
^wnsors  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cham- 
ber? 

Mr.  wn.T  JAMB  of  Delaware.  Yes,  in- 
deed. This  is  not  a  pcditieal  proposal; 
we  do  not  want  to  deal  with  this  matter 
poUtically.  It  will  be  a  poUtical  issue, 
however,  if  the  m:aJ(Htty  side  of  the  aisle 
defeat  the  measure. 

This  same  proposal  was  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Maghuson]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  MoBTOH]  2  years  ago.  Then 
the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  nearly 
unanimously.  I  know  I  supported  it. 
However,  it  was  not  acted  upon  in  the 
House. 

The  amendment  presently  under  con- 
sideration has  been  introduced  and  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  M^land 
[Mr.  TTDDrasl,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lauschs],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  BnfNRTl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Szmpsoii].  It  has  U- 
partisan  support.  I  have  attempted  to 
keep  the  support  of  this  amendment  and 
the  cosponsorshlp  on  an  even  basis,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  this  matter  is 
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aomethlng  that  should  be  approached  by 
Senators  as  Republicans  or  Democrats. 

We  should  approach  it  as  Americans. 
After  all,  the  amendment  was  recom- 
mended to  Congress  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Jcdinaon,  himself. 
The  only  question  Is — Do  we  really  want 
to  clean  up  the  elections? 

Before  the  Senator  entered  the 
Chamber,  I  made  a  speech  on  behalf  of 
the  amendment.  When  I  concluded.  I 
said  that  the  Record  would  show  that  in 
my  20  years'  experience  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  this  was  the  best  speech  I 
had  ever  delivered.  Lest  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  think  that  my  modesty 
hat  run  away.  I  should  say  again  that  the 
statement  I  read  In  support  of  my 
amendment  was  taken  from  remarks  by 
the  President,  Mr.  Johnson.  I  read  to 
the  Senate  what  he  said  on  various  occa- 
sions in  behalf  of  the  amendment.  The 
question  now  is — Was  he  merely  talking 
or  does  his  party  back  him?  I  used  the 
President's  speeches  and  gave  him  credit 
for  it. 

The  President  submit^ted  a  wonderful 
message.  Knowing  of  his  arm-twisting 
powers  and  the  influence  he  has  with  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  from  his  party  I 
am  looking  fcHward  to  a  unanimous  vote 
in  the  Senate  today  in  favor  of  the 
amendment.  The  President's  statement 
is  outstanding  in  support  of  one  of  the 
most  constructive  proposals  that  have 
ever  been  for  cleaner  elections.  This 
amendment  has  had  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion a  similar  proposal  was  approved  by 
the  Senate.  I  am  looking  forward  to  a 
unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  what  should 
be  the  least  controversial  proposal  I  have 
ever  Introduced  since  I  became  a  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  why  I  concur 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
Join  him  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  happy  and  proud  to  be  cm 
the  side  of  the  President  in  this  worth- 
whUt  undertaking.  I  am  seldom  on  his 
side,  but  I  try  to  be  on  it  when  I  believe 
he  Is  right:  and  in  this  instance  I  believe 
he  is  unequivocally  right. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  making 
a  distinct  contribution  to  the  morality  of 
o\ir  Qovemment.  He  has  been  making 
that  kind  of  contribution  so  long  as  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  hopeful  that  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  Join  us  and 
will  adopt  the  amendment  unanlmoiisly. 

Mr.  WTTJ.TAM8  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wjromlng.  We  all  sup- 
port the  President  whoi  he  Is  right. 

In  February,  I  Introduced  two  propos- 
als. One  of  them  dealt  with  a  tax  in- 
centive for  small  contributions.  The 
second  dealt  with  the  closing  of  a  loop- 
hole In  our  laws  which  as  a  result  of 
rather  liberal  Treasury  rulings,  allowed 
defense  contractors  and  large  corpora- 
tions to  make  political  contributions  un- 
der the  flimsy  guise  that  they  were  for 
advertising.  I  said  at  that  time  that 
such  an  •cUnty  was  nothing  more  than 
a  shakedown  of  American  industry  and 
should  be  stopped.  The  Treasury  sup- 
ported that  amendment,  but  asked  that 
I  withhold  my  second  proposal  until  the 


President  could  make  his  own  recom- 
mendation. I  agreed  to  do  so  and  stated 
in  the  Rscoas  at  that  time  that  it  would 
be  offered  later,  at  the  first  convoilent 
opportunity  after  the  President  had 
made  his  statement. 

The  President  has  made  his  recom- 
mendations. I  really  think  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  President  is  superior  to  my 
first  proposal.  The  President  did  find 
that,  by  allowing  this  extra  deduction  to 
those  using  the  standard  deduction  form 
it  is  superior  to  the  tax  incentive  pro- 
posal. 

I  offer  this  amendment  because  it  Is 
the  only  way  In  which  Congress  can  act 
on  the  matter.  I  recognize  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  a  num- 
ber of  cosponsors  have  introduced  the 
same  proposal  as  a  part  of  S.  3435.  That 
proposal  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
However,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  under 
the  Constitution  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  the  U.S.  Senate 
itself,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  cannot  include  title 
IV,  which  is  this  amendment,  as  a  part 
of  a  Senate  bill.  It  can  only  be  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  a  House-passed  bill. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Would  this  obviate 
the  necessity  of  passlilg  their  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  at 
all.  There  are  other  parts  of  the  admin- 
istration's bill  that  deserve  and  should 
have  consideration.  Many  meritorious 
suggestions  are  contained  In  their  pro- 
posal that  deserve  consideration.  Some 
need  careful  study;  however,  the  rest 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
The  bill  should  be  considered  promptly. 

What  my  amendment  proposes,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  acted  upon  separately 
or  as  part  of  a  Senate  bill  even  if  the 
Senate  wished  to  do  so.  The  Senate 
cannot  originate  tax  revenue  bills.  Tax 
revenue  bills  can  only  be  initiated  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  However,  if 
the  proposal  is  attached  to  a  House  bill 
or  is  first  enacted  by  the  House,  the 
Senate  can  act  upon  the  measure. 

The  sponsors  of  the  House  measure  In 
introducing  the  President's  proposal 
significantly  deleted  title  IV  from  the 
bUl. 

The  House  bill  contained  all  of  the 
President's  suggestions  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tax  incentive. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve my  right  to  continue  with  the  de- 
bate later. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  M:r. 
Presid«it,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  sui>port 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware. I  regret  very  much  that  I  have 
a  very  important  engagement  out  of 
town.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  unable  to  be 
present  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator.  However,  I  shall  seek  to  ar- 
range a  pair  so  that  I  may  be  recorded 
as  being  In  favor  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  very  clear  ex- 
position of  the  need  for  his  amendment. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  would  concur  in  my 
statement.  The  Senator  is  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3435  which  embraces  the  President's 
recommendations  in  their  entirety,  in- 
cluding title  IV,  which  is  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  could  not,  imder  the 
Constitution,  act  on  title  IV  even  if  it 
imanimously  approved  of  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Nor 
could  we  attach  the  proposal  to  a  Senate 
bill  under  the  Constitution.  Today  is 
the  opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  vote 
on  the  measure. 

Mr.  SCOTT.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  his  veiy 
lucid  description  of  the  amendment. 

I  am  sure,  if  people  knew  what  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  was  talking 
about,  there  would  be  many  Senators 
present  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  made 
another  fine  contribution  to  the  morality 
of  the  Government,  and  the  American 
people  are  Indebted  to  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  the  Senator. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  President  for  the  cooperation  I  have 
received  during  the  preceding  weeks  and 
to  the  Treasury  Department  for  their  as- 
sistance In  working  out  an  acceptable 
formula. 

The  cooperation  that  I  have  received 
has  been  most  helpful. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  language  of  the  bill  as  prepared  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  apply  to  cor- 
porations, or  only  to  individuals? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Only 
to  Individuals.  Corporations  are  not 
permitted  imder  the  law  to  make  any 
contributions.  The  President  in  his  pro- 
posal did  recommend  an  amendment  to 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  which  amend- 
ment would  more  particularly  deal  with 
defense  contractors. 

The  question  might  be  asked:  "Why 
did  you  not  include  a  reference  to  that 
In  your  amendment  because  that  is  * 
meritorious  suggestion?" 

That  matter  does  not  come  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  It  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  would  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee now  considering  the  bill.  That  Is 
the  reason  the  proposal  was  eliminated. 
It  was  not  because  I  do  not  recognize  a 
need  for  study  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  bill  as 
written  grant  to  each  citizen  who  makes 
a  contribution  tg  a  duly  organized  and 
constituted  political  party,  or  to  a  politi- 
cal candidate,  the  right  to  deduct  not 
more  than  $100,  reflecting  that  con- 
tribution, for  income  tax  purposes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Th« 
Senator  is  correct.  If  the  Individual 
itemizes  his  deduction,  an  allowance  up 
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to  |100  would  be  Included.  PY>f  example, 
if  the  Individual  contributed  $1,000  he 
could  only  claim  $100;  tiowever.  If  tha 
individual  w««  to  use  tht  standard  de- 
duction his  contribution  irauld  be  a  de- 
duction In  addition  to  th^|  standard  de- 
duction.         J 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  $U10  which  he  Is 
allowed  to  deduct  from  Ms  Income  for 
income  tax  purposes  might  be  given  to 
one  political  party  or  to  two  political 
parties,  or  it  might  also  intlude  political 
candidates,  but  the  aggiSgate  amount 
cannot  exceed  $100.  I 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Diiaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  T^e  aggregate 
•mount  cannot  exceed  more  than  $100. 
Conceivably,  if  a  man  wl^ed,  he  could 
contribute  $50  to  the  Democratic  Party 
and  $50  to  the  Republlcwi  Party  and 
take  a  deduction  of  $100.  He  could  make 
•  contribution  to  the  part)r  of  his  choice, 
to  a  political  committee,  pr  to  a  candi- 
date, as  those  terms  are  defined. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Couiq  he  give  any 
part  of  the  $100  to  the  Cotimunist  Party 
or  to  any  other  party  thiit  is  organized 
to  overthrow  the  Oovernnent  of  the 
United  States  or  to  othenidse  act  sub 
yersively? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dela 
not. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How 
tor  from  Delaware  pro 
lowing  that  person  to  cl; 
item? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of 
protected  by  the  language 
(inning  with  line  19,  do' 
5  on  page  3,  which  restrti 
of  contributions  to  Natli 
local  committees  of  a  ikUtleal  party 
which  had  a  candidate  f«r  the  Presi- 
dency at  the  last  election  at  presidential 
electors.  That  would  avoid,  exacUy  what 
the  Senator  has  mentionc|4.  and  that  Is 
the  reason  for  the 

I  might  say  that  that  clkfuige  is  just  a 
slight  modification  from  tftle  President's 
fint  suggested  lanuage;  but.  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  when  this  was  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Treasury  De  jartment  they 
concurred  that  the  intiht  was  not 
changed.  [| 

This  is  only  to  make  sure  that  we  are 
not  evening  a  loophole  fof  some  fly-by- 
night  or  for  a  communistb:  committee. 
It  is  designed  to  encourage  participation 
by  the  masses  of  the  people!  in  their  gov- 
ernment under  our  two-pakiy  system,  or, 
u  we  had  a  bona  fide  tihlrd  party,  a 
mree-party  system.  But,  i  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  definitely;  preclude  the 
possibility  the  Senator  hat  mentioned. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  $enator  has 
n»de  the  sUtement  that  toe  bill  which 
was  heretofore  introduced  Ih  the  Senate, 
and  has  been  sent  to  the  I  iles  Commit- 
«e.  possesses  weaknesses  midh.  make  it 
impossible  for  the  Rules  Committee  to 
act  upon  this  tax  feature  ^Jiich  we  have 
been  discussing. 

Will  the  Senator  elabtiiiate  on  that 
Phase  of  the  argument?       I 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  De  iware.  I  do 
not  think  "weakness"  Is  th«  I  fword.  What 
»v  w  •  **'  *****  I  meant  to  i*iy,  was  this: 
«»  bUl,  S.  3435,  before  th^  Rules  Com- 
nuttee  is  a  Senate  bill;  the  Sponsors,  led 


He  could 

the  Bena- 
against  al- 
a  deductible 


rare.  That  Is 
^n  page  a,  be- 
I  through  line 
the  making 
iai.  State,  or 


by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clabx].  included  all  of  the  President's 
pit^wsals.  Including  title  IV,  which  is 
this  amendm«ntnu>w  before  us. 

But  what  I  pcdnted  out  was  that  imder 
our  Constitution,  no  Senate  committee, 
nor  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  it- 
self, can  initiate  any  revenue-producing 
measure  or  any  amendment  to  the  Rev- 
enue Code.  So  even  if  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  decided  to  report  this  bill,  8. 
3435,  unchanged,  even  if  they  were 
unanimously  in  favor  of  this  provision, 
imder  our  Constitution  they  woidd  have 
to  delete  that  UUe  from  their  bill  for 
when  it  came  to  the  Senate  it  would  not 
be  In  order.  That  Is  because  the  Senate 
cannot  originate  revenue-producing 
measures.  We  would  have  to  wait  until 
some  bill  had  been  acted  on  first  by  the 
House,  and  then  we  could  attach  it  as  an 
amendment,  which  Is  what  we  are  seek- 
ing to  do  here  now. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  the  blU  here- 
tofore Introduced,  containing  sections 
which  deals  with  taxation,  catmot  be 
originated  in  the  Senate,  but  must  be 
originated  In  the  House,  imder  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct:  and  the  only  way  the  Senate 
can  act  on  one  of  those  is  to  offer  it  as 
an  amendment  to  a  revenue-producing 
measure  which  has  been  passed  by  the 
House. 

In  this  Instance,  I  am  offering  It  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  15202,  which  is  a 
measure  that  has  come  from  the  House, 
and  was  handled  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  LAX78CHE.  On  that  pohit,  what 
Is  the  measure  that  came  from  the 
House,  properly  Initiated  there,  and 
dealing  with  taxation,  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  offered  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  bill 
before  us  is  the  one  which  proposes  to 
Increase  the  debt  ceiling;  and  under  our 
Constitution  that,  too,  must  originate  In 
the  House. 

It  came  from  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  is  the  conmilt- 
tee  that  handles  all  revenue  legislation. 
The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  which  Is,  again,  the 
committee  which  handles  such  legl^- 
tion  in  the  Senate.  Our  committee  has 
considered  this  amendment  on  two 
occasions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    All  right. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Now.  If 
it  were  offered  as  an  amendment  to  some 
other  type  of  House  bill,  tot  example,  one 
which  amended  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  then,  when  it  goes  back  to  the  House, 
we  would  have  a  dual  House  authority 
represented  on  the  conference  coounittee. 
There  would  be  a  dual  responsibility. 

So  the  matter  is  being  handled  today 
in  the  most  responsible  manner  and  the 
way  In  which  tax  revenue  matters  should 
be  handled;  namely,  on  bills  originating 
in  the  House  and  handled  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  bill  that  has 
gone  to  the  Rules  Committee  is  reported 


back  to  the  Senate  in  its  present  form, 
dealing  in  part  with  tax  measures,  would 
that  bill  be  ohaUengeahle  parHamartarily 
Insofar  as  the  tax  measure  on  political 
contributions  Is  concerned? 

BCr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  under- 
stand ittat  constitutionally  we  cannot  do 
it,  that  we  cannot  Initiate  a  revenue- 
producing  measure  on  this  side. 

I  might  say  that  the  other  four  sec- 
tions of  S.  3435  which  embrace  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  very  properly  come  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
as  they  do  not  affect  the  Revenue  Code. 

We  are  following  the  procedure  here 
today  which  Is  outlined  under  our  Con- 
stitution and  under  the  rules  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  has  bem  argued  to 
me  that  I  should  abandon  my  nxmsor- 
shlp  of  the  pending  bill  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  the  Soiator  from  Wyo- 
ming, and  the  Senator  from  Utah,  be- 
cause the  bill  introduced  some  time  ago  is 
now  in  the  Rules  Committee,  and  that  It 
wUl  be  able  to  take  care  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  and  others  are  pro- 
posing to  take  care  of. 

What  Is  the  Senator's  answer  to  that 
argument? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senate  Rules  CcMnmlttee  cannot  possibly 
take  care  of  this  proposal,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  who 
will  argue  that  it  can.  Several,  in  fact, 
have  already  said  that  they  have  no 
jurisdiction.  The  Senate  Rules  Commit- 
tee cannot  seek  to  amend  the  Revenue 
Code  under  our  constitutional  process. 

They  can  act  on  the  other  proposals. 
Conceivably,  they  could  wait  imtil  the 
House  had  acted  on  the  President's  rec- 
onunendations  which  were  Introduced 
In  the  House,  and  we  could  offer  my 
proixMal  as  an  amendment  on  this  side, 
but  then  when  we  went  back  to  the 
House  we  woiild  have  split  Jurisdiction, 
with  the  Rules  Committee  having  to  ap- 
point conferees  to  deal  with  four  titles 
of  the  bill,  and  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  furnishing  the  conferees  for 
one  title  of  the  oill.  If  we  want  to  bog 
a  matter  down  with  no  action  whatso- 
ever that  is  a  sure  way  to  do  It. 

But  I  will  say  this:  If  the  Senate 
really  wishes  to  do  something  in  this 
direction  let  us  agree  to  the  amendment. 
If  all  the  Senate  and  the  administration 
wish  to  do  Is  talk  about  It  then  let  us 
defeat  it  and  admit  they  are  Just  making 
speeches  and  do  not  mean  what  they  say. 

lii.  LAUSCHE.  This  further  ques- 
tion: The  bill  that  went  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  contains  language  dealing 
with  five  subjects? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
are  five  sections  to  that  bill;  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tes.  Four  of  them 
fall  properly  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Rules  Committee;  the  fifth  does  not. 
because  of  a  constitutional  prohibition. 

Now,  my  question  Is,  does  the  one  mat- 
ter with  which  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, the  Senator  tram  Wyoming,  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  are  attempting  to  deal  at  this 
time  fall  properly  within  the  purview  of 
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the  Mil  to  which  tfae  amendment  hu  been 
offered? 

Mr.  wniilAMB  of  Delaware.  On- 
qiiftitonaMy.  There  1b  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  IiAXISCHB.  la  the  propoaal  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in  aeeord 
with  the  '*<*'"**"**"1fitlTin  made  bjr  the 
President  of  the  Utaited  Stateef 

Mr.  WTT JJAMB  of  Delaware.  That  is 
ooarecL 

Mr.  LAUaCHB.  Except  for  the  four 
tltlet  that  deal  with  sublecta  that  cannot 
be  taken  up  on  a  tax  bill,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  wnj.TAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
Is  correct;  and  I  pointed  out  earlier  that 
I  did  not  want  the  fact  that  I  ti^  takoi 
m>  only  this  one  section  to  be  Interpreted 
as  an  huUeation  on  my  part  that  I  did 
not  think  there  was  merit  to  the  other 
four  titles  or  that  they  should  not  be 
oonaldered.    I  think  they  should. 

Hie  point  Is  that  they  would  not  be 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  I  think  the  only  thing 
to  do  Is  to  keep  each  section  In  the  area 
where  it  belongs. 

I  am  amending  a  revenue-producing 
measure. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yldd  for  a  quesUon? 

Mr.  wnxiAMS  of  Ddaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  there  any  opposi- 
tion?   

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  So  far 
I  have  not  heard  any  opposition  being 
expressed  here  today.  Recognising  that 
the  amendment  Is  so  strongly  and  so 
eloquently  endorsed  by  the  President,  I 
cannot  conceive  of  any  opposition  unless 
there  are  those  who  Just  do  not  endorse 
the  principle  of  any  tax  IncentiTe  for 
muil  political  contributions. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  any  outside  group 
expressed  opposition? 

Mr.  wnj.TAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  In 
testimony  to  the  committee.  However, 
the  Aflj-CiO  in  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man has  advised  that  they  are  opposing 
the  reoommoidatlon  of  the  President. 
Again,  as  one  Member  of  the  Senate  I 
am  not  looking  at  the  AFL-CIO  to  tell  me 
how  to  vote.  They  rejected  a  chance  to 
testify  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  CUKrriS.  In  other  words.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  on  one  side  In  favor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  AFL-CIO  Is  on 
the  other  side  onxwing  It? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  have 
anything  In  writing  to  that  effect,  or  has 
there  been  anything  In  writing  to  that 
effect? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
APl#-CIO  sent  a  letter  to  the  committee. 
I  will  read  the  first  paragraidi: 

We  would  like  to  make  abaolutely  clear 
our  position  In  opposition  to  the  HOO  tax 
deduction  feature  of  the  President's  proposal 
on  eanvpalgn  flaanelog. 

This  letter  Is  signed  by  Andrew  Bie- 
mlller,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Irfyislatlon.  AFL-CIO.  and  it  l»  dated 
June  14, 1966. 

Mr.  Prssldcnt,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rxcoao  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Biemiller. 


June  16,  1966 


Then  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rnoxo. 
as  follows  : 


June  16,  1966 


OP     IMIIUSUUI. 


WatKinfUm.  DjC,  Jtuu  14, 196$. 
Bob.  KuasEU.  B.  Long, 
VJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Daaa  8nf  aroa  Lono  :  We  would  like  to  make 
■baoltit^y  clear  our  poaltloa  In  oppoaltton 
to  the  aiOO  tax  deductloa  fntm  of  tbo 
Presldeat'S  praponl  on  t^n,^tg,t  n^^nMy^g 

We  had  planned  to  testify  on  the  mta nirn 
Itaelf  when  It  came  before  the  Flnanoe  Com- 
mittee In  proper  order,  but  since  Senator 
Williams  brought  the  matter  up  on  Jime  13 
during  the  hearing  on  H  Jl.  16202  on  the  debt 
limit,  we  wish  to  take  this  means  of  making 
our  poaltloa  known  to  the  members  of  the 
conunlttee. 

We  are  for  a  tax  credit  of  •lO  or  leas  for 
each  Individual,  and  not  for  a  deduction. 
Further,  we  support  the  position  In  the  Presi- 
dent's message  of  allowing  this  credit  for 
contributions  either  to  an  individual  candi- 
date for  pubUo  office  or  to  any  poUUcal 
committee.  In  this  regard,  we  also  differ 
with  Senator  Williams  position  as  vxpnned 
in  the  hearing  reoord  ot  Jane  IS. 

But  the  position  which  you  expressed,  that 
you  were  sure  that  the  API^-CIO  would  op- 
pose a  9100  tax  deduction,  is  absolutely 
correct.  We  do  and  we  will  whenever  and 
however  the  matter  oomee  up. 

Needless  to  say,  we  would  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  testify  on  our  position  some- 
what more  fully  In  a  more  leisurely  and  con- 
sidered dlscxisslon  of  this  whole  complicated 
subject  of  campaign  financing  or  in  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  tax  aspects  of  stieh 
contributions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

AMDSrW  J.  BOEMILLBt, 

Director,  Department  o/  Legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  inspect 
their  right  to  oppose,  and  I  suggested 
on  Monday  that  If  they  wished  to  testify 
they  do  so.  There  was  no  testimony 
given  in  opposition  to  the  proposal. 

Besides,  can  the  Senate  not  approve 
an  amendment  without  the  endorsement 
of  the  AFL-CIO?  Who  Is  running  this 
administration? 

I  repeat  again — hearings  were  held  on 
this  proposal  on  at  least  two  occasions 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and 
no  one  asked  to  come  in  and  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  yield  the 
floor.  If  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
Senators  present  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lattschx  in  the  chair).  There  Is  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  Senators  present 

Mr.  wnj.TAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  so  that  I  may  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  c(msent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRSSIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Presidoit.  by  what 
process  of  reasoning  could  one  eondnde 
that  more  money  m  '^Twlgn  funds 
makes  for  cleaner  dectlone?  Ilierootof 
corruption  in  pontics  is  money  and  tbe 
love  of  power.  The  meaiu  by  which  the 
public  will  Is  frustrated  is  money.  The 
means  by  which  elections  are  manipu- 
lated, and  contrived,  and  distorted,  is 
money  and  power.  Money  begets  power- 
power  begete  money.  They  feed  upon 
themsehrea. 

I  make  these  general  observations  to 
suggest  that  what  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wa- 
LUMsl  has  proposed  is  but  a  part  of  tbe 
problem  of  securing  cleaner  electtoos. 
Standing  alone,  it  would  make  for  more 
corruption,  for  more  imcleanness,  for 
more  undemocratle  resulte. 

The  amendment  proposes  no  legnls- 
tlon  of  expenditures,  no  requirement  tot 
reporting,  no  inhibitions  against  uncon- 
scionable slush  funds.  The  amendment 
throws  no  safeguards  around  the  inter- 
state movement  of  political  money. 

By  what  right  do  the  corporate  inter- 
este  centered  in  the  East,  thwart  tbe  will 
of  the  electorate  In  a  remote  congret- 
sional  district  or  in  a  small  Stete?  It 
is  the  privilege  of  citizens  residing  within 
a  State  and  within  that  congressional 
district  to  select  their  own  representa- 
tion. 

How  would  it  make  for  cleaner  dec- 
tions.  how  would  an  accurate  and  fair  ex- 
pression of  public  will  be  facilitated  by 
a  provision  which  would  permit  the 
wealthy  to  deduct  from  their  tax  pay- 
mente  campaign  money  for  the  election 
of  people  of  their  choice,  not  necessarily 
the  people's  choice? 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  under- 
takes to  deal  in  part  with  one  of  the  great 
challenges  of  our  soetety,  but  only  to  part, 
and  dangerously  in  part. 

Were  a  candidate  fbr  the  British  Par- 
liament to  imdertake  to  spend  the  un- 
conscionable sums  that  are  lavished  on 
political  appeals  in  our  country.  I  dare- 
say he  would  not  be  permitted  to  take 
his  seat. 

Money  threatens  to  destroy  our  demo- 
cratic processes  and  yet,  here,  without  a 
hearing,  without  committee  considera- 
tion, it  Is  proposed,  not  to  regulate  the 
use  of  money  in  elections,  not  to  inhibit 
Ite  corrupt  influences,  not  to  bring  iU 
use  to  public  attention,  not  to  limit  its 
Influence,  not  to  regulate  ite  movement 
and  source,  but  to  create  bigger  slush 
funds,  partly  out  of  the  Treasury  of  tbe 
United  States. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  me  whether 
this  is  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  or  tbe  Presi- 
dent. This  is  Inadequate  treatment. 
True,  we  need  to  undertake  to  deal  with 
this  problon.  but  not  tn  this  piecemeal 
way.  for  to  do  only  this  would  make  tbe 
problem  worse  Instead  of  better. 

I  think  the  problem  is  of  sufficient 
gravity  that  it  deserves  and  requires 
careful  consideration  by  a  committee  of 
the  Congress. 

A  few  years  ago  when  I  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  Suboonunlttee  of  ElectloDS. 
that  subcommittee  undertook  a  careful 
study  of  campaign  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures.   The  power  of  subpena  was 
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the  largest  committee  report  yet  printed 

by  Congress. 

I  worked  for  many  W( 
Ifm.  Therefore.  I  feel 
something  of  it.  I  shoi 
a  contribution  toward  th( 
this  evil  which  gnaws  ati  the  heart  of 
honest  democracy,  but  i  submit.  Mr. 
President,  that  such  a  conltribution  can- 
not be  made.  In  my  oplnloik«  by  a  vote  for 
this  amendment  and  this  amendment 
alone.  I  hope  that  ite  conjqUleratlon  will 
be  deferred  imtll  campaign!  tontributions. 
their  sources,  and  their  encouragement 
can  be  considered  along  wltti  limitations, 
regulations,  and  safeguaras  to  protect 
the  great  American  herllAge  of  a  free 
franchise. 

Therefore.  I  suggest 
dlqwsition  of  the  pending 
its  deferment  imtil  adeqi 
Hon  can  be  given  to  It 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Teimi 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  happjt  to  jrield  to  the 
Smator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  wuit  to  support 
the  position  taken  by  the!  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  This  proposil  should  be 
considered  in  the  wh(^  annplex  of  the 
proposal  concerned  with  uiprovlng  the 
method  by  which  campalgq^  are  financed. 
but  also  the  way  in  wl 
expenditures  and  other  polli 
tores  are  reported  and  oontrolled.  Of 
all  the  proposals  that  have  been  made. 
I  think  this  one  really  hks  the  least  merit 
in  terms  of  potential  fod  {raising  cam- 
paign money,  and.  also,  because  of  the 
basic  Inequity  in  the  propWl  Itself. 

As  the  Senator  has  pUnted  out,  it 
means  that  people  in  thia  top  Income 
brackets  would  be  permit^  to  deduct 
M>roxlmately  $70  out  of  $100  in  the 
way  of  political  contributions  whereas 
people  in  the  lower  Incnme  brabkete 
would  not  be  permitted  to  deduct  any- 
thing—or  at  least  only  14  Mrcent  if  they 
were  paying  taxes,  but  bel<»w  that,  noth- 
ing. 

In  my  State  of  Mlimesot  i|  we  have  had 
experience  with  deductlcils  fr«n  the 
State  income  tax,  in  whlcl  khe  potential 
a  for  as  much  as  12  percent  of  $100. 
The  maximum  allowed  to  kn  Individual 
Is  a  $100  deduction.  Ther  $1  is  no  indlca- 
tttion  at  all  that  this  has  i^  an  effec- 
tive way  in  which  to  rajae  money  for 
political  purposes. 

I  think  that  certainly,  i^fore  we  act 
'•Pon  this,  the  committee  i|  which  have 
wsponsibility  should  be  pettnltted  to  re- 
lew  the  proposal,  along  with  many  other 
W]Wsals.  and  that  then,  af  we  have  to 
treat  this  particular  proposition  as  part 
0.  the  tax  bill  we  should  t^at  it  in  that 
way;  but  it  should  come  Ui  on  the  basts 
OT  the  recommendations  made  after 
™«re  has  been  some  klniiof  thorough 
«w<^  and  inquiry  with  re  ^rence  to  the 
Whole  problem  of  campaigi  i 
Pt^tical  rxpeiulltuiQs. 

Mr.  GORE.    1  thank  the 
"hmesota  for  his  generoui 
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undotake  to  encourage  campaign  con- 
tributions in  such  a  manner  as  Is  here 
propOeed,  then  we  surely  should  consider 
the  advisability  of  giving  to  the  people  In 
the  higher  Income  brackete  70  percent  of 
their  camiMdgn  contributloiis  to  thwart 
the  will  of  the  people  of  aimther  Stete. 

Look  at  the  report  which  I  filed  and 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  preponderance  of 
campaign  money  for  the  entire  United 
States  came  out  of  Manhattan. 

Why  should  the  people  of  Minnesota, 
of  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  or  Idaho,  or  any 
other  State  or  congressional  district, 
have  ite  electorate  corrupted  partly  out 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  by 
people  who  have  no  right  to  vote  within 
that  State?  That  subject  is  not  dealt 
with  at  all  in  the  pending  amendment. 
This  standing  alone,  is  an  invitation  for 
the  cori>orate  structure  and  money  inter- 
esto  of  the  country  to  further  corrupt  the 
electorate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was,  at  first  blush. 
Intrigued  by  the  amendment  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  The 
President  did  me  the  great  honor  of 
asking  me  to  Introduce  his  election 
reform  bilL  I  was  happy  to  do  so,  and 
a  number  of  Senators  have  ooq?onsored 
It. 

This  provision  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  Is  now  proposing  as  an  amend- 
ment is.  in  my  opinion,  a  sound  proposal, 
but  not  an  excltisive  one.  I  had  thought 
that  iKie-eighth  of  a  cake  is  better  than 
none.  The  President's  bill  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Adminlstratlim.  of  which  I  am  a  monber. 
but  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did 
not  say  that  I  believe  there  Is  very  little 
chance  that  that  Mil  will  either  come  out 
of  committee  in  this  session  or,  indeed, 
will  be  given  the  privilege  of  compre- 
hensive hearings;  because  a  bipartisan 
majority  of  that  committee  Is,  as  I  see  It 
1&— and  I  hope  I  am  wrong — unalterab^ 
oppoeed  to  any  significant  electoral 
reform. 

My  view  is  that  electoral  reform  is  vi- 
tally important  to  maintain  the  stand- 
ards, prc^rlety,  and  behavior  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  ThereforC^  I  support 
the  President's  bill,  even  though  I  am 
confident  that  It  can  be  substantially 
Improved,  and  improved  in  a  number  of 
ways  wMch  the  Senator  from  Termessee 
has  suggested. 

Let  me  state  that  when  I  first  ran  for 
the  Senate  in  1956,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  was  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Campaign  E]q?enditures.  He 
did  an  extraordinarily  able  and  forth- 
right Job — in  fact,  he  gave  me  some 
rather  difficult  momenta  counting  my 
own  campaign  expenditures. 

However,  upon  further  consideration, 
and  after  a  side-bar  colloquy  with  the 
able  majority  whip,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Lohq],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  he  has  assured 
me — and  I  ask  him  now  if  I  correctly  un- 
derstand what  he  told  me — that  he  will 
hold  hearings  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee on  all  phases  of  the  fiscal  implica- 


tions of  campaign  contributions,  includ- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
suggested  by  the  Seiutor  from  Delaware, 
and  OR  a  number  of  other  matters. 

To  me.  it  is  plain  that  this  complex 
matter  does  require  comprehensive  hear- 
ings. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  told  me  that  he  will  hold  these 
hearings  reasonably  promptly,  and  that 
he  Intends  to  report  the  bill  before  this 
session  Is  over.  He  has  been  kind  enough 
to  say  that  I  might  have  the  privilege  of 
appearing  before  his  committee  as  the 
sponsor  of  President  Johnson's  bill.  Of 
course,  I  take  this  commitment  in  good 
faith  and,  therefore,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  wondering  why  the 
Senator  from  Ttainessee  Is  inclined  to  put 
all  the  blame  for  election  Infiuences  on 
the  part  of  out-of -State  contributors. 

Does  not  the  candidate  owe  it  to  the 
people  of  his  State  to  protect  them  from 
outside  Influences? 

Why  should  not  a  candidate  refuse  all 
contributions  from  outside  the  State, 
thereby  protecting  the  people  of  his  own 
State  from  being  misled  by  out-of -State 
Influences? 

In  my  State,  I  have  found  It  to  be  very 
much  to  my  advantage  to  return  aU  con- 
tributions from  out-of-State  persons. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  congratulate  'the 
Senator 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
candidate  has  some  responsibility  to 
protect  the  pec^le  of  his  State  fran  be- 
ing misled  by  huge.  out-of-State  influ- 
ences who  may  have  some  motive  of 
their  own  for  sending  in  money. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  from  Vermont,  a  very  stanch 
and  rugged  character.  I  daresay,  is  al- 
most alone  in  declining  contributions 
from  sources  which  the  candidate  and 
his  supporters  consider  worthy. 

-I  was  not  addressing  my  remarks  to 
the  culpability  of  the  candidates.  I  was 
directing  my  ronarks  to  the  invitation 
which  the  pending  amendment  would 
give  to  attempto  on  the  part  of  out-of- 
State  sources,  and  others,  to  undertake 
usurpation  of  the  public  will,  the  popular 
WiU,  by  financial  means. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  requires 
a  candidate  to  know  about  contributions 
that  are  made  In  his  behalf  or  the  use  of 
them.  This  is  another  part  of  the  prob- 
lem with  which  the  pending  amendment 
does  not  undertake  to  treat. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  clean 
elections  bill,  it  seems  to  me.  is  to  fix 
responsibility  upon  a  candidate  for 
public  office.  No  such  responsibility  is 
now  fixed.  None  is  proposed  by  the 
pending  amendment.  I  only  suggest  that 
there  are  many  f  aceto  of  this  great  prob- 
lem with  which  the  pending  amendment 
does  not  attempt  to  deal  at  all.  If  this 
step,  and  this  step  only,  is  taken,  we  make 
the  situation  worse  rather  than  better. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
this  amendment  should  not  be  agreed  to 
on  the  pending  bill. 
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I  suiHXMe  tbe  first  and  foremost  rea- 
son Is  tbat  the  Senate  Ftnaooe  Commit- 
tee, on  wfalcb  I  bave  the  honor  to  serve 
as  chairman,  wants  to  hold  hearlnga  on 
this  measure.  We  want  to  study  it.  We 
want  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  our  con- 
sideration. We  want  to  give  those  who 
want  to  be  heard  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

As  an  example  of  one  group  that  wants 
to  be  heard,  even  though  this  group  has 
not  been  successful  in  having  its  views 
supported  at  the  executive  level,  is  the 
AFU-CIO.  I  believe  it  is  enUtled  to  a 
hearing  before  the  Finance  CcHnmittee. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  that  orga- 
nization says  it  is  opposed  to  the  $100 
deduction  proposal.  The  organization 
says  it  is  opposed  to  it  on  its  merits.  The 
organisation  would  prefer  a  credit  of  $10, 
or  a  similar  amount  for  each  dollar  con- 
tributed, but  not  a  deduction.  However, 
they  say  that  although  they  favor  a  tax 
credit  they  support  that  portion  of  the 
President's  message,  wliich  suggests  that 
the  tax  allowance  avafiable  be  given  for 
contributions  made  to  a  candidate  for 
public  ofllce,  to  a  political  iiarty  or  to 
any  political  committee. 

Tbe  President  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress. The  Senator  from  Delaware  says 
that  he  Is  sponsoring  the  President's  pro- 
posal. In  effect  he  Is  saying,  I  know  the 
President,  on  reflection,  would  not  want 
the  APL-CIO  to  collect  the  money.  So 
he  took  that  out  So.  as  I  see  it.  the  Sen- 
ator Is  not  offering  the  President's  pro- 
posal. He  Is  offering  the  Williams  pro- 
'  posal.  which  the  President  did  not  pro- 
pose. The  Senator  tO(dc  out  the  one  thing 
labor  Is  for  in  the  President's  recommen- 
dation. Peiliaps  he  Is  right  in  doing  so. 
but  I  cannot  understand  why  he  Insists 
on  saying  that  he  is  i)roposlng  the  legis- 
lation recommended  by  the  President. 

Mr.  wnjJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

i£r.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  wnUAMS  of  Delaware.  I  un- 
derstand the  corrected  language  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Treasury  because  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Communist  Party 
could  have  qualified  under  the  President's 
proposal.  Surely  the  President  did  not 
want  that.  The  Treasury  agreed  to  con- 
fine it  solely  to  bona  fide  political  parties. 

Mr.  lONQ  of  Louisiana.  Therefore, 
did  the  Treasury  or  the  President  agree 
toU? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Treasury  speaks  for  the  President.  If 
the  Seiuitor  from  T.r>n<Bi|>T>a  thinks  the 
President  wants  the  Communist  Party 
covered  let  him  say  so.  I  do  not  think 
that  he  does. 

Mr.  IX)NO  of  Louisiana.  When  the 
Senator  modified  the  President's  pro- 
posal, he  fixed  it  so  that  the  Dixlecrat 
Party  would  not  be  eligible  to  receive  de- 
ductible contributions.  The  deductions 
would  have  been  limited  to  contributions 
to  parties  with  candidates  In  the  previous 
election.  Some  liberals  might  think  It 
was  fine  that  the  Dtxiecrats  could  not 
benefit  f  n»n  the  amendmoit.  but  I  think 
they  would  get  scant  pleasure  in  i»»miT<g 
that  tht  Bun  Moose  Party  could  not  have 
received  benefits  from  the  Senator's  pro- 
pood.  So  I  think  that  the  matter  should 
be  studied. 


The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
CusTiB]  said  be  thought  we  ought  to  take 
the  Williams'  proposal  rather  than  have 
the  tax  credit  suggested  by  organized 
labor,  because  he  said  he  could  not  con- 
done eontriimtions  to  any  po?<ti'^^l  in- 
stitution receiving  more  favorable  treat- 
ment than  a  church  contribution. 

This  proposal  does  slve  more  favorable 
treatment  to  a  pcditlcal  contribution  than 
to  church  contributions.  Why  do  I  say 
that?  Because  the  contribution  one 
makes  to  a  church,  if  he  uses  the  stand- 
ard deduction,  is  not  deductible.  The 
standard  deduction  is  a  substitute  for  a 
deduction  for  contributions  made  to 
chiirches  and  for  contributions  to  other 
charitable  organizations  as  well  as  for 
other  personal  deductions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  com- 
plete my  thought.    Then  I  shall  yield. 

This  proposal  provides  that  in  addition 
to  the  lO-percent  standard  deduction, 
the  taxpayer,  on  a  special  line,  could  de- 
duct this  amount  from  his  gross  income. 
That  would  place  the  political  contribu- 
tion in  a  more  favored  position  than  a 
church  contribution.  This  Is  another 
reason  why  the  proposal  should  be 
studied. 

In  addition,  other  Senators  have  made 
8uggesti(H)s  which  should  be  considered. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
KRs]  suggested  a  plan  with  which  I  am 
not  thoroughly  f  amilisu-,  but  is  cotatnly 
deserving  of  study.  Otliers  have  sug- 
gested that  when  small  contributions  are 
made,  the  Federal  Oovemment  ought  to 
match  them,  up  to  a  certain  amount 

The  amendment  offered  is  more  bene- 
ficial to  a  rich  man,  who  would  obtain  a 
$70  reduction  for  making  a  $100  contri- 
bution, than  to  a  poor  man  wtio  could  re- 
ceive only  $14.  or  perhaps  nothing,  for 
making  a  contributloa  which  he  could 
hardly  afford  to  make.  What  kind  of 
sense  does  this  make?  This  is  still  an- 
other reason  why  the  proposal  ought  to 
be  studied. 

Furthermore,  let  us  see  how  such  a 
plan  would  work  where  organizations  are 
involved.  For  example  if  such  a  i>ro- 
posal  became  law,  we  could  anticipate 
that  every  Senator  who  voted  for  medi- 
care would  be  affected.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tomessee  [Mr.  Goul.  who 
fought  so  hard  for  medicare,  will  listen  to 
what  I  shall  say.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  every  Senator  who  voted  for  medi- 
care could  expect  that  in  every  dty  where 
there  Is  a  medical  society,  the  society 
would  pass  the  hat  for  his  opponent  and 
say,  "Give  this  person  a  himdred  dollars. 
We  are  only  collecting  the  money  for  him. 
This  wiU  help  to  beat  the  man  who  voted 
for  medicare." 

On  the  other  hand,  what  about  the  old 
folks  who  benefit  from  medicare?  Most 
of  them  do  not  pay  income  tax.  for  two 
reasons:  First,  many  of  them  are  poor; 
second,  others  receive  only  tax-exempt 
benefits  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wm  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  faced  such  a  situation  2 
years  ago. 
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Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  should 
imagine  the  Senator  did. 

Mr.  GORE.  Money  poured  in  from  aU 
over  the  United  States  against  me,  for 
the  purpose  of  thwarting  the  will  of  the 
people  of  Tennessee.  But  what  we  pro- 
pose  here  is  to  give  them  tax  deductions 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  tax  ad- 
vantages. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  we  are  going  to  do  this 
It  must  be  with  safeguards. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  my  own  plan,  which  I  would 
like  the  Finance  Committee  to  consider 
when  the  Senate  considers  this  probleni. 
My  plan  is  simply  to  relate  contributions 
solely  to  Federal  presidential  elections  i 
would  not  make  allowances  available  in 
the  case  of  State  and  local  elections 
What  business  Is  It  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment how  some  fellow  goes  about  fi- 
nancing his  campaign  for  cotmty  Judge, 
county  supervisor,  police  juror,  State  leg- 
islator, mayor  of  some  small  town,  or 
alderman?  What  business  Is  It  of  the 
Federal  Government  how  he  goes  about 
financing  the  campaign?  It  is  not  the 
problem  of  the  Federal  Government 
The  States  should  take  care  of  it. 

Up  to  now,  in  all  the  corrupt-practices 
laws,  the  Federal  Govenunent,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  declined  to  regulate  dty, 
county,  and  State  elections.  However, 
the  bill  before  us  would  put  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  business  of  fln>iv>hT^ 
local  elections  with  tax  deductions.  That 
provision  should  be  omitted.  In  addi- 
tion, if  I  had  my  way.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  not  spend  any  money  to 
finance  a  candidate  for  Congress.  Ibe 
expense  is  burdensome,  but  Senators  and 
Representatives  have  managed  to  meet 
tliat  burden,  despite  the  fact  that  con- 
tributions were  not  deductible. 

When  a  Senator  lightens  his  burden  by 
creating  a  tax  advantage  for  somebody 
to  contribute  to  his  campaign,  he  is  mak- 
ing his  burden  heavier  by  guaranteeing 
himself  a  well-financed  opponent  every 
time  he  nms.  I  suggest  that  Senaton 
give  a  second  thought  to  whether  they 
really  want  the  Federal  Government  to 
spend  Federal  money  to  finance  their 
campaigns. 

In  my  opinion,  the  offices  that  present 
an  almost  insurmountable  goal  for  a 
man  to  run  and  to  be  elected,  because 
of  the  enormous  expense  involved,  are 
the  ofDces  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  My  sugges- 
tion is  contained  in  the  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced yesterday.  My  suggestion  Is  that 
everybody  play  a  part  in  contributinc 
to  financing  of  that  campaign. 

Under  my  proposal  when  one  voted  for 
the  candidates  for  President,  he  would 
In  effect  be  authori^ng  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  contribute  $1  to  pay 
the  expense  of  that  man  in  running  for 
President,  assiuning.  of  course,  that  the 
candidate  spent  that  much  money.  The 
amount  a  man  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive would  be  related  to  the  number  of 
votes  he  received  as  a  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  to  avoid  the  problem  of  en- 
couraging splinter  parties  by  proposing 
that  Federal  money  would  not  be  con- 
tributed to  heb>  someone  who  did  not 
receive  more  than  1,500,000  votes. 
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Ktempt  to  keep 
on  a  parity,  a 


Furthermore,  in  an 

the  two  major  iwrties  ^ 

candidate  who  received  the  most  votes 
would  not  be  reimbursed  under  my  pro- 
posal for  more  than  59  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  votes  ciMst. 

The  money  under  my  proposal  would 
be  provided  by  approbrlations  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  is  the  plan  I  ini  '^uced,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wlsconsil  [Mr.  Nelson] 
was  so  impressed  by  it  iiat  he  asked  to 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  ihe  first  time  he 
beard  about  it.  and  I  ws  ^  flattered. 

I  do  not  say  that  my  plan  is  the  one 
that  the  Senate  shouldj  agree  to,  but  I 
point  out  that  our  co^unittee  is  ex- 
tremely well  Qualified  ib  consider  this 
subject.  I 

I  leave  myself  out,  although  I  lielleve 
I  know  a  little  about  the  issue,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  comm  Itee  and  as  the 
majority  whip.  One  ;aember  of  the 
committee  is  the  distinniished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  {Andbkson],  who 
has  done  much  to  help  his  party  with 
some  of  these  difiBksult  i  problems.  Also 
.on  the  committee  is  tl\i  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HARTKxljiwho  has  l>een 
chairman  of  the  Demo^fatie  Senatorial 
Campaign  Committee,  and  knows  some- 
thing about  the  problem  In  a  practical 
way,  as  well  as  a  theoretical  way.  An- 
other member  of  the  cptnmlttee  is  the 
Senator  from  Florida  OMr.  SmathxrsI, 
who  has  helped  to  org^ikilze  our  fund- 
raising  dinners,  to  finanfi^  a  presidential 
campaign,  as  well  as  having  to  run  for 
office  himself.  I  j 

Another  member  of  ttie  committee  is 
tlie  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gori], 
who  has  spent  a  great  i)eal  of  time  In- 
vesUgating  the  source  of  j  campaign  con- 
tributions, who  contributes  them,  and 
otlier  information. 

Mr.  GORK  And  can  tiet  less  for  him- 
self, rr 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loulsiaiia.  The  Senator 
has  offended  a  number  of  Important  In- 
terests in  this  coimtry,  by  opposing  things 
they  wanted  or  by  supporting  something 
they  did  not  want.  He  1^  had' a  great 
amount  of  courage,  more  than  any  Sen- 
ator I  can  name  at  this  time.  He  has  in- 
curred the  wrath  of  the  Oighty  time  and 
again,  and  I  admire  hlmi  for  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
suggest,  in  rejoinder,  that  a  few  people, 
at  least,  love  me  for  th(  ienemles  I  have 
made.  i 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loulsiai  1.  In  addition. 
Mr.  President,  another  member  of  the 
committee  is  the  minorltiy  leader  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DxRKsiN],  who  Is  beloved  by  all  of  us,  and 
who  is  a  solid,  practical  politician,  as 
well  as  being  an  idealistic  one.  Among 
the  members  of  the  committee  are  those 
who  are  great  towers  of  moral  strength 
in  the  country, 

Another  m(^ 
Delaware  [Mr. 
ator  irom  Utah' 
one  of  the  outs' 

any  religion  in     ^^ „ 

a  top  member  of  Uie  Mormon  Church  at 
one  time.  Also  a  member  is  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Domijis],  who  has 
been  outstanding  in  thi^  field.  Another 
member  is  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
iMr.  McCartstI.  he  ^^s  selected,  and 
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Senator  from 
also,  the  Sen- 

NNXTT],  who  is 
lay  members  of 

I  believe  he  was 


rightly  so,  as  a  member  of  the  F'^h!''^ 
Committee,  because  he  had  written  a 
number  of  articles  and  had  made  studies 
of  moral  standards  and  matters  of  that 
kind. 

I  do  not  mean  to  cast  aspersion  on  any- 
one I  have  failed  to  mention.  I  have  only 
tried  to  illustrate  that  our  committee  ts 
competent  and  well  qualified  to  study 
this  matter  and  to  bring  its  Judgment  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to  pre- 
vent the  Senate  from  voting  on  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  my  desire  that  the  Senate 
should  vote  on  the  issue.  But  I  also  wish 
to  discharge  my  responsibility  as  com- 
mittee chairman.  I  plead  for  the  right 
of  my  committee,  which  I  believe  is  the 
oldest  committee  in  the  Senate,  to  have 
the  right  to  discharge  its  duty  to  the 
Senate;  and  that  duty  is  to  hear  every- 
one who  Is  interested,  to  hear  what  they 
have  to  offer. 

I  invite  every  Senator  who  wants  to.  to 
come  to  the  hearing,  and  everyone  they 
wish  to  recommend,  who  has  something 
constructive  to  add.  I  invite  them  to 
come  to  the  hearing  and  give  us  th^ 
best  Judgment  and  tell  us  what  ttaey 
think  of  my  idea,  what  they  think  ot 
Senator  Wxllxsms'  idea,  what  th^  think 
of  Senator  Smatbkks'  idea,  what  they 
think  of  the  President's  idea. 

I  lu^e  every  Senator  to  bring  before 
our  committee,  and  to  make  available  to 
our  committee,  every  bit  of  information 
he  believes  would  be  useful  and  helpful  in 
aiding  us  to  do  a  good  job  for  the  Senate. 
That  is  what  ought  to  be  done. 

I  have  pointed  out  a  number  of  de- 
fects in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  doubt  that  they  were 
intentUmal.  However,  the  amendment 
has  a  final  fatal  defect,  and  that  is  that 
the  amendment  is  a  revenue  amendment, 
and  it  is  not  offered  on  a  revenue  bill. 

The  Senator  has  said  more  than  once 
that  this  could  only  be  done  the  way  he 
is  proposing  l)ecause  you  have  to  offer  a 
revenue  amendment  on  a  revenue  bill. 
The  Constitution  requires  that  revenue 
bills  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  President.  I  am  not  of 
the  opinion  that  a  bill  fixing  the  limit  to 
which  the  United  States  can  go  into  debt 
is  a  revenue  bill. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
several  Senators,  with  the  committee 
staff,  with  lawyers,  and  with  others  who 
have  studied  constitutional  law. 

The  Psu-liamentarian  is  not  i>ermitted 
to  advise  the  Chair  as  to  a  ruling  on  the 
matter,  and  the  Cliair  has  no  right  to 
rule  on  the  matter.  If  the  question  is 
raised,  the  Chair  is  required  to  submit 
that  question  to  the  Senate.  There  is  a 
constitutional  question  involved  as  to 
whether  this  is  a  revenue  bill. 

In  addition  there  is  no  way  in  which 
to  get  the  question  before  us  if  the  House 
stands  fast  and  refuses  to  act  on  a  non- 
revenue  measiure  to  which  a  revenue 
amendment  Is  offered  in  the  Senate. 
Furthermore,  a  better  amendment  than 
this  amendment  was  sent  to  conference 
some  time  ago.  That  amendment  did  not 
try  to  place  a  political  contrllnitlon  In  a 
higher  category  than  that  of  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  church. 

That  amendment  provided  that  an  In- 
dividual could  deduct  $100  for  political 


contributions  as  an  itemized  deduction. 
I  bdieve  that  the  amendment  was  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis  ] .  The  House  conferees  would  not 
go  into  the  matter.  We  made  an  earnest 
effort  to  try  to  get  the  House  conferees 
to  agree  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  to  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1964.  as  I  recall,  so  that  U  was 
clearly  a  revenue  measure.  It  was  a 
revenue  amendment  attached  to  a 
revenue  bill.  However,  the  House  con- 
ferees declined  to  consider  it.  They  said 
it  represented  a  big  issue.  They  felt 
that  they  had  not  had  a  chance  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  they  were  not  going 
to  take  the  amendment  to  the  House. 

The  House  can  be  expected  to  take 
the  same  view  in  the  event  the  Senate 
tries  to  add  Uiis  measure  to  the  bllL 

I  am  not  going  to  make  the  point  of 
order  at  this  time.  Mr.  President,  and 
the  reason  that  I  shall  not  is  that  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  will  show  the  c<unmlt- 
tee  the  courtesy  of  letting  the  commit- 
tee study  the  matter,  consider  It,  and 
report  on  it.  I  can  only  speak  for  one 
member  of  the  committee,  but  as  chair- 
man, insofar  as  I  have  authority  to  do 
so,  the  committee  will  report  a  measure 
on  the  floor  ttiat  represents  the  best 
Judgment  of  the  Committee  <m  Finamce 
on  this  matter. 

If  we,  by  any  chance,  should  fall  to  do 
so,  I  shall  not  oi^xwe  on  any  technical 
be£ls  an  effort  to  add  such  an  amend- 
ment to  a  revenue  liill. 

We  have  done  rather  well  with  the 
bills  before  us.  We  have  almost  a  clear 
calendar.  I  said  a  we^  s«o  that  we 
had  cleared  almost  every  bill  before  the 
committee,  and  that  we  had  a  relativdy 
clear  calendar.  The  committee  work  is 
moving  quickly  and  efficiently.  Nobody 
has  attempted  to  be  dilatocy  about  this 
measure. 

I  regret  that  the  ranking  member  on 
tlie  minority  side  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  is  not  willing  to  let  the  commit- 
tee have  time  in  which  to  study  and  con- 
sider the  matter,  to  consider  the 
suggestions  that  have  been  made,  to  con- 
sider amendments,  and  to  report  the  best 
selective  Judgment  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Tlie  PRBBIDINO  OFPlC'Eli  (Mr. 
Btrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yidd? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  has  been  before  the  com- 
mittee on  two  occasions.  The  amend- 
ment was  first  offered  as  an  amerulment 
to  a  revenue-producing  measure  in 
March.  Hearliigs  were  held.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Treasury  Department 
testified  and  asked  that  the  matter  be 
held  over  until  after  the  President  had 
had  a  chance  to  make  his  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  agreed  and  wittiheld  the  amendment 
at  that  time  with  the  understaiullng  that 
the  amendment  would  be  offered  later. 
In  fact,  the  amendment  was  diseussed 
during  approximately  25  percent  of  the 
time  of  the  hearings  on  Monday. 

I  respectfully  remind  the  Senator  that 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  a  revenue-producing  measure 
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cannot  originate  tn  the  Senate,  and  eren 
our  committee  cannot  act  <m  such  a 
measure  imleu  It  la  an  ammdment  to  a 
House-paaaed  faUl. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  We  have  a 
number  of  revenue  bins  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  now.  We  expect  to 
receive  from  the  House  In  a  short  time 
a  major  administrative  measure,  an  un- 
employment Insurance  bill. 

The  committee  already  has  received  a 
bin  having  to  do  with  the  U.S.  tax  treat- 
ment of  Investments  made  by  nonresi- 
dent aUens  and  foreign  corporations. 
There  will  be  other  tax  measures. 

As  far  as  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee Is  concerned.  It  Is  easy  enough  to  find 
revenue  bills  to  which  amendments  may 
be  offered. 

The  Senator  speaks  about  what  was 
said  to  him  by  representatives  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  what  he  said 
to  them.  I  regret  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment cannot  speak  for  me  and  that 
I  cannot  speak  for  them.  However, 
speaking  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  conduct  hearUigs 
and  explore  the  views  of  the  Senator. 
as  well  as  the  views  of  other  Senators 
and  the  views  of  outsiders  who  have  a 
legitimate  Interest,  be  they  labor  or  man- 
agement, before  we  have  an  ultimate 
disposition  of  the  measure. 

I  should  hope  that  In  seeking  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Issue  the  great  press  of  the 
Nation  might  discuss  the  pnnxMals  of 
different  Senators  and  the  views  of  man- 
agement and  labor  on  tills  enormously 
Important  Issue  so  that  they  might  take 
a  position  and  give  us  the  benefit  of 
their  thoughts.  They  do  have  people 
who  study  such  matters. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  the  way  In 
which  to  do  It  Then  Is  no  reason  on 
earth  for  the  Senate  to  place  such  an 
amendment  on  this  bill.  The  bill  Is  a 
simple  matter  secddng  to  make  a  modest 
Inereaae  to  the  debt  limit. 

ICr.  SMATHBRS.  Mr.  President.  I 
reoognlae  the  necead^  of  coping  with 
skyrocketing  costs  of  conducting  election 
campaigns  and  ■Mwmifit'ng  small  politi- 
cal oontrtbutlona  by  large  mamrn  of  the 
dtlienry.  These  problems  go  to  the  very 
heart  of  our  free  society.  But  I  strong- 
ly suggest  that  consideration  of  these 
Issues  be  deferred  for  our  thorough  con- 
sideration lest,  by  our  precipitous  en- 
actment, in  the  words  of  Milton,  com- 
menting on  the  Reformation,  the  "new 
presbyter  Is  but  old  priest  writ  large." 
Because  the  proposal  would  apply  otily 
to  contributions  made  after  December 
31,  1969.  there  is  no  need  for  this 
Chamber  to  abdicate  Its  traditional  pro- 
cedure of  oonductlng  pubUc  hearings  and 
giving  proper  regard  to  alternative  solu- 
tltms  on  matters  of  such  grave  Im- 
portance. 

There  are  numerous  solutions  proposed 
for  these  problems  and  many  questions 
that  deserve  reflective  consideration. 

Por  example,  some  measures  may  be 
more  effldmt  to  affording  the  deslzed 
stimulus  to  small  contributions  on  a  large 
scale.  Although  I  have  myself  totro- 
dueed  a  tax  Inoentlve  proponl.  Z  am  the 
flnt  to  concede  that  It  Is  not  clear 
«*•«>«'  the  tax  laws  provide  a  proper 
sttmuhis  to  toereased  donattons.  When 
a  distinguished  colleague,  such  as  the 


chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, believes  that  a  direct  appropria- 
tion aivroach  would  be  better,  we  must 
take  cognizance  of  his  views. 

Under  Senator  Lono's  plan  direct  Fed- 
eral aid  for  election  campaigns  should  be 
tied  to  votes  received  by  the  candidates. 
Other  alternatives,  such  as  free  television 
time  or  a  matching  grant  plan,  immedi- 
ately suggest  themselves. 

This  body  recognized  to  connection 
with  the  pnHTOsal  for  a  credit  for  higher 
education  expenses  that  tax  tocoitlves 
are  only  an  todlrect  method  of  spend- 
ing Federal  funds.  To  act  wisely  we 
must  determtoe  whether  direct  appro- 
priations or  a  tax  tocentlve  best  suits 
the  particular  problem. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  amending  the 
tax  laws  is  the  appropriate  method  for 
reform,  is  it  proper  to  extend  that  cate- 
gory of  expenses  allowable  as  deductions 
without  regard  to  whether  the  taxpayer 
claims  the  standard  deduction? 

Such  treatment  has  been  traditionally 
reserved  to  expenses  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness. What  is  the  relationship  to  the 
present  charitable  ccmtrlbutlon  deduc- 
tion, which  is  allowable  only  if  the  tax- 
payer Itemises.  Should  we  extend  more 
favorable  treatment  to  small  political 
contributions  than  we  give  to  charitable 
ccmtrlbutions?  Perhaps  we  should,  but 
we  must  certainly  carefully  consider  the 
matter  before  we  do  so.  These  are  all 
knotty  problems  and  deserve  to  be  aired. 

An  additional  factor  which  compels 
deferral  of  this  issue  is  the  fact  that  the 
President's  proposal  for  political  contri- 
bution deductions  was  siibmitted  as  part 
and  parcel  of  a  larger  proposal  for  elec- 
tion reform  which  would  impose  more 
stringent  requirements  for  reporting 
amounts  received  by  candidates  and  close 
the  loopholes  on  the  present  dollar  limi- 
tations upon  political  giving.  There  are 
multiple  relaticms  between  the  reform 
provlskios  and  the  tax  tocentlve  amend- 
moit  sought  to  be  enacted.  By  hastily 
acting  on  one  portion  of  the  program 
now  we  could,  to  addition  to  arriving  at 
a  questionable  result,  prejudice  thorough 
consideration  and  appropriate  legislation 
to  the  area  of  reforms  of  existing  law. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  am  con- 
stratoed  to  disapprove  of  hasty  action 
that  would  affect  the  vitals  of  our  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  explatoed  the  case. 
The  Senate  wants  to  vote.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  with  his  usual  eloquence, 
has  made  it  clear  that  he  is  opposed  to 
the  amendment  to  any  form.  That  Is  his 
privilege. 

Those  who  support  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  should  vote  with 
him  to  table  the  amendment,  and  those 
who  favor  my  amendment  should  vote 
for  the  amendment.  Let  us  vote.  I 
think  the  time  has  c<»ne  for  the  Senate 
to  put  IIP  or  shot  up.  Do  we  want  cleaner 
elections  or  not? 

Mc.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  would  not 
vote  for  the  amendment  at  this  time  but 
I  do  not  have  a  closed  mind  on  It.  In 
the  past  I  have  voted  for  an  amendment 
that  had  much  to  common  with  this 
amendment  However.  I  do  think  that 
under  our  committee  system,  the  Ftoance 
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Committee  is  entitled  to  ccmduct  hear- 
ings and  to  give  the  Senate  its  best  ad- 
vice. The  Senate  should  not  have  to 
vote  on  this  matter  until  the  committee 
has  given  its  advice. 

Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  if  it  is 
wlthto  my  power,  the  Senate  will  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  this  issue  on  its  merits 
after  the  committee  has  had  a  chance 
to  study  the  matter. 

I  have  no  objection  to  holding  hear- 
ings. We  oould  proceed  with  this  mat- 
ter. We  do  not  have  so  much  work  re- 
maining before  the  committee  that  it 
would  be  a  real  challenge,  to  my  (^Jinlon 
to  get  toto  this  field  to  a  very  thorough 
way. 

Mr.  OORE.  Bifr.  President,  a  potot  of 
order. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  i 
move  that  the  amendment  be  tabled 

Mr.  OORE.  I  wish  to  make  a  point  of 
order,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  A  mo- 
tion  to  table  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  wnUAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
for  the  jreas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the 
iwtot  of  order  that  the  pendtog  amend- 
ment is  not  constitutional,  because  it  is 
an  amendment  to  the  nature  of  a  reve- 
nue measure  offered  to  a  nonrevenue  bill. 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President  that  potot  is  not  debatable  at 
this  time.   So  let  us  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  not  debatable.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary toqulry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  OORE.  Does  not  a  constitutional 
potot  of  order  take  precedence  over  a 
motion  to  table? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Theyeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  ask  for  a  ruling  or  a 
submission  to  the  Senate  on  the  potot  of 
order. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
may  be  right  about  that. 

Mr.  OORE.    I  think  I  am  right 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  like  to  be  heard  on  the 
potot  of  order.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  a  constitutional  issue 
cannot  be  ruled  upon  by  the  Chair,  but 
would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that  proposition  would  then  be 
debatable.  The  pending  motion  to  table 
is  not  debatable,  and  therefore  the  mo- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  Js 
not  now  to  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary toqulry.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  OORE.  Did  the  Chair  tocorrect- 
ly  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  was  making  a  motion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  ot  Delaware.  I  ask 
for  the  regular  order.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  OORE.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee was  making  a  potot  of  order 
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had  the  floor, 
floor  he  made 
4h  motion  is  not 

ident.  a  parlla- 

iPPlCER.     The 


against  a  pending  aHioidment.  The 
Senator  from  Tennesse^  was  on  his  feet 
and  made  the  potot  of  order  before  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  waa  pn  his  feet  seek- 
ing recognition  and  ihe  Record  will 
show  that  the  potot  of  order  was  made. 
It  is  not  n»;;essary  that!  there  be  a  mo- 
tion by  the  Senator  frxn  Tennessee  to 
submit  a  constituUona  [question  to  the 
Senate.  That  is  a  dutyj  Incumbent  upon 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 

I  submit  that  a  potot  of  order  that  an 
amendment  Is  not  oor  ^itutional  takes 
precedence  over  any  acttbn  upon  such  an 
amendment,  tocluding  a  motion  to  table 
such  an  amendment.  jThe  question  of 
constitutionality  is  mm  fundamental 
to  an  amendment  thktn  action  upon 
tabling.  Therefore,  I  ilaquest  the  Chair 
to  submit  the  question  |tp  the  Senate. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER,      "nie 
Senator  from  Loulsla 
and  l>efore  he  yielded 
the  motion  to  table,  wt; 
debatable. 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  Pr^ 
mentary  toqulry. 

The    PRESIDINO 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  OORE.  The  Ch^  does  not  cor- 
rectly understand  the!  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  to  be  debating  a  motion 
to  table.  It  is  not  mM  understaiultog 
that  debate  is  necessary  ^or  the  submis- 
sion of  a  constitutional  question  to  the 
Senate.  The  question  qf  debate  is  not 
germane  to  the  potot  iif  order  of  con- 
stitutionality. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  caU 
order. 

Mr.    MCCARTHY, 
parliamentary  toqulry, 

The     PRESIDINO 
Senator  wUl  state  it. 

Mr.    MCCARTHY, 
point  of  order  of  the 
nessee  be  to  order  if  the  motion  to  table 
were  to  fail?  jl 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Yes.  it 
vould  then  be  to  order.!  But  no  further 
debate  is  to  order  at  tht«  time. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  VM  could  then  vote 
on  the  motion  to  table.1  and  if  that  mo- 
tion were  not  to  carry,  tne  potot  of  order 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would  be 
in  order?  I 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesoiii  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  table, 
and  no  further  debate  u  to  order.  TTie 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk 
theroU. 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr. 

The  PRESIDINO   O: 
call  is  to  progress 

(Mr.  HARRIS  a 
Presiding  Officer  at 

The  rollcall  was  concli 

Mr.  LONO  of  LouisiL^_„     

that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  tMr, 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellendbr],  the  Senate  i}  from  Arizona 
iMr.  Hatdih].  the  Senior  from  Wash- 
to«ton  [Mr.  MAomrsoitl,  the  Senator 
nx)m  Montana  [Mr.  NLursriEUi].  the 
Senator  from  New  Mctico  [Mr.  Mow 
«)TAl,  the  Senator  fiMn 
Moss] .  the  Senator  fron  i 


the  regular 
President,  a 


PFICER.     The 

buld    not    the 
ator  from  Ten- 


to  call 


A  ron 


the  chair  as 
tot.) 
led. 
a.    I  announce 


Nstsom,  and  the  SeniW  from  Mary 


Utah    [Mr. 
Wisconsin  [Mr. 


land  [Mr.  Ttdxhgb)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Eavnr]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  a  death  to  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Canwon],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Kshmcdt].  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
INTTRX] .  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mktcalf],  the  Soiator  from  lAnnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale]  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neubergbr],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastorkI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Caroltoa  [Mr.  Russxll], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Rttssxll]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cawnon],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
ltoa [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mahsfbld],  the  Senator 
from  Mtonesota  [Mr.  Mohdalk],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Ellknder]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moasl.  It  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magmttson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  RobssllI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  ttotn 
Washtogton  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
S«iator  from  Georgia  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  aniwunoe  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampdilre  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  the  Senator  from  Calif omla 
[Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  ProttttI.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towxx] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

"nie  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoinNicK]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin]  are  absent  on  official 
bustoess. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent  on  offictol  com- 
mittee business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick},  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Sena- 
tor ftom  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Mttrphy],  the 
Senator  from  Bfassactnisetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Towzr]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 


AndenoB 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Btble 

Brewster 

BunUck 

Bytd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  V*. 

Cbtircb 

Clark 

Eastland 
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YEAS— 46 

Pulbrlght 

Oore 

Omening 

Harria 

Hart 

Hartke 

HiU 

HcAland 

Inouy* 

Jaekaon 

Jonlan,  N.O. 


Kennedy, 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

MeClellan 

McOee 

McOoTcm 

Monroney 

Morae 

Muskle 

Pell 


PromUrv 

Smatbei* 

Talmadga 

Randolph 

Sparkman 

WUUaBia,NJ. 

Blblooff 
Bobertaon 

Synilngtoo 
NATS— 84 

Tarboiougb 
Toont^Ohio 

fifctn 

Oodd 

Mortoa 

AUott 

Douglaa 

Mundt 

Baanatt 

Fobs 

Peaiwaa 

^^"n" 

Ortatai 

fltmpsu^ 

Hlckanloopar 

Smith 

Cooper 

Javlta 

Thnrmond 

Curtia 

LaoHfte 

WUlUnB,Del. 

Dlrkaen 

Miller 

TooBCM.Dak 

NOT  VOnNO— «1 

Baaa 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Neuberger 

Cannon 

Kuehel 

FMtora 

Caae 

Magnumt 

Prouty 

Cotton 

Manafltfd 

BuiaaU.  S.O. 

Domlni(A 

Melntyn 

RtHBeU.  Om. 

■Uender 

MMoaU 

SaltoMtaJI 

Krln 

Mondate 

Soot* 

Fannin 

McMitoya 

Tover 

Hayden 

MOOB 

Hruaka 

Mwphy 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Nelaon 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  opposed  to  Senate  passage  of  H.R. 
15202,  and  I  can  oppose  this  bill  with  a 
clear  conscience.  Over  the  years  it  has 
been  argued  on  each  and  every  occasion 
that  a  bin  of  this  nature  has  been 
brought  before  the  Senate  that  there  is 
no  alternative  to  agreeing  to  the  bill 
since  ttie  debt  celling  its^  does  not 
create  the  debt,  nor  would  lowertog  the 
debt  ceiltog  actually  lower  Federal  debt. 
It  is  argued  that  the  adc^tion  of  legis- 
lative pnviosals  authorizing  expenditures 
and  appropriation  Mils  appropriating 
funds  from  the  Treasury  to  excess  of 
revenue  require  additional  borrowtog 
authority  and  necessitate,  therefore, 
raistog  the  debt  eelltog.  Those  who  have 
been  a  party  to  approving  these  Oreat 
Socie^  programs  to  the  sure  knowledge 
that  the  funding  of  them  must  eome  from 
borrowed  funds  may  feel  an  oMigatlon 
to  support  this  bill.    I  do  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  everyme  by 
now  is  familiar  with  the  Keynes  theory  of 
ectmomies  which  was  adopted  by  UJ3. 
Oovanment  ecomnnlsts  back  to  the 
lS>30's.  The  economic  phlloeoi^  preva- 
lent to  the  administration  today  goes  far 
beyond  tiie  Keynes  philosophy.  Lord 
Keynes  recognized  the  need  for  balanc- 
ing the  budget  and  decreasing  the  na- 
tional debt  to  periods  of  ixoeperlty, 
while  at  the  same  time  advocating  tre- 
mendous  amounts  of  Government  outlay 
during  periods  of  recession.  This  coun- 
try has  been  enjoying  a  period  of  pros- 
polty  to  the  last  few  years,  and  with  it 
has  conslstentiy  failed  to  balance  its 
budget  or  even  make  an  attempt  to  do  so. 

Steps  should  and  must  be  taken  *o 
finance  Government  openHatu  with  the 
revenues  takm  in.  Neither  this  coun- 
try nor  any  other  country  can  oonttouaUy 
Uve  besrond  Its  means  and  add  to  its 
national  debt  without  undercutting  Its 
economic  stability  and  tovlting  periods 
of  rampart  and  galloping  Inflation. 

The  debt  ceiling  limitation  has  even 
less  meaning  now  than  it  has  ever  had. 
With  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Sales 
Participation  Act  of  1966  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Oovemment's  debt  will  not 
be  covered  by  the  debt  oeUlng.  Ttiere 
are,  of  course,  other  methods  srailable 
to  hide  publle  debt  and,  eonsequently, 
the  formal  debt  celling  covers  only  a 
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portion  of  the  aetiud  IndebtednesB  of  our 
Gkivcfuinent. 

TbJs  Nation  cannot  continue  to  live 
beyond  It*  means,  year  after  year,  and 
not  expect  to  have  to  face  the  conae- 
quences  eventually.  Other  nations  that 
have  tried  to  do  so  have  f allei.  by  the 
■  wayalde  as  world  powers.  To  continue 
down  our  present  path  is  to  Invite  the 
Inevitable  economic  chaos  and  disaster 
whldi  must  surely  come. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  will  have  a  few  additional 
comments  to  make  on  this  subject  later, 
but  if  the  Senate  wishes  to  vote  on  the 
bill  Itself  I  am  willing  to  wait  and  let 
the  Senate  vote  at  this  time. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proiMsed.  the  question 
Is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRS8IDINO  OFHCER.  Hie  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

M^.  CUUTJS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  andnasrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  afllxmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Town].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  CARIiSON  (after  having  voted  In 
the  afflimattve) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  HivskaI.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay"; 
If  I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."   I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennesaee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Louislaita  [Mr. 
,  KLLBKDnl,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hatbui],  the  Senatcn-  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Msomrsoir],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Manstbld],  the 
Senator  flrom  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Moh- 
xoTAl,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Mo88],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
NsLsoH],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Trsnos]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ekvim]  is  abeent 
because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Csmrair].  the  Senator 
from  New  Twk  [Mr.  Kanmrl,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
iHTTtB],  the  Senator  fnun  Montana  [Mr. 
Mrcalf],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MomALxl,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mra.  NBDUtoxt],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastou]  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ruasux] .  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rm- 
sxLL]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Eixxirosa]  is  pa^ed  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mow- 
DAUi].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  ftam  Minnesota  would 
vote  "yea." 

CXi  tills  vote,  the  Senatw  tnmx  Ntnrth 
Candlna  [Mr.  ftivn]  is  paired  wltii  Um 


Senator  from  New  Yoric  [Mr.  Kaamtrl. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Yoi^  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  fivxn  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MAHsnxu)]  is  pcUred  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rvsscu.]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  fnmi 
Montana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Bfr.  Tronos]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Muxpht]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
CAmroH],  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MsomrsoH]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cask], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KvcHXL],  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomla  [Mr.  Mttrpht],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Paourr],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Towcr]  are  neceasarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DomNicx]  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
aona  [Mr.  FAmm]  are  abeent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HivsxA]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  JoaoAir]  are  absent  on  official  com- 
mittee business. 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hkusxa]  and  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Town] 
have  been  previously  announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  SALTOifSTALL]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  lUr. 
DoMnncKl.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  1b  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Mttrpht]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Trsmos]. 
If  present  and  vot^,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  50, 
nays  17,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Andenon 

Baitlctt 

nttjh 

Bannett 

Blbl* 

Bocsa 

BrvwBtw 
Burdlck 
Brd.  W.  V». 
Churek 
OUrk 


Dodd 
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Doustaa 

Foog 

Punvight 

Oon 

Oruenlnc 

HarrU 

Hart 

Hank* 

HUl 

laouy* 

Jaekaoa 

Javlte 

Kennady, 


Lons.  MO. 


MeCarthy 

McOlaUaa 

MeCtee 

McOovtt'ii 

■lOnroneT 

UOIM 

Morton 

MuBkle 

Pcanon 

P«U 

Bandoiph 

RlblooS 


Smathan 

Smith 

Spatkmaa 


AlloU 
B7Td.Va. 

Curtla 
■iitnad 
OrUBn 
Hlckenlooper 


Symlnston  Tarborough 
WUUama.  N  J.  Toung,  Cttilo 
wmiams.  Del. 

NATS— 17 

Holland 

Jordan.  M  .C. 

MiUar 

Mtmdt 

Praxmlr* 

Bobertaon 


Slmpaon 
Stennls 
TUmadsa 
Thurmond 
Toung,  N.  Dak 
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Cannon 

Carlaoa 

Caaa 

Ootton 

Dlrkaan 

Domlnlck 

Blander 

Kmn 

Fannin 

Hayden 


HniBka 
Jordan.  Idaho 
Kennedy,  N.T. 
Kuchel 
Magnuaon 
Maneflald 
Mclntyre 
Metoalf 
Mondale 
— Montoya 


Murphy 

Nelaon 

Neuberger 

Paatore 

Prouty 

BuMell.  8.0. 

RuaaeD,  Oa. 

Saltonatall 

Soott 

Tower 

Tydlnga 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  15202)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  H  Jl.  15202  passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Bir.  GORE  stibsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  submitted  a  point  of 
order,  for  which  I  now  learn  there  was 
no  precedent  in  the  Senate.  The  situ- 
ation was  this: 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  LoHo]  moved  that  the  pending 
amendmoit  be  tabled.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  made  a  point  of 
order  that  the  pending  amendment  was 
unconstitutional,  in  that  it  was  a  revenue 
amendment  to  a  nonrevenue  measure 
before  the  Senate. 

It  was  my  view,  and  It  is  still  my  view, 
that  the  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  an  amendment  is  more  fimdamental 
than  any  other  question  that  can  be 
raised  or  any  other  action  that  may  be 
proposed  with  respect  to  an  amendment, 
that  a  point  of  order  as  to  constitution- 
ality, which  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  decision,  is  more  fundamental 
and  therefore  takes  precedence,  or  should 
take  precedence,  over  a  motion  to  table. 

Since  this  matter  was  dealt  with 
hurriedly,  I  have  asked  the  Parliamen- 
tarian to  undertake  a  carefxil  review  of 
the  parliamentary  principles  involved, 
and  later  I  shall  submit  to  the  Senate  a 
statement  with  respect  thereto. 

Mr.  WTTJ.TAM8  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  we  might  just  as  well  face  it; 
earlier  today  the  Senate  reached  a  deci- 
sion rejecting,  as  far  as  this  Congress  is 
concerned,  any  steps  to  correct  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  financing  political  cam- 
paigixs. 

I  doubt  that  any  Senator  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle  will  say  that  he  is  satisfied 
with  the  present  situation  of  financing 
iMliUcal  campaigns  through  large  con- 
tributions. 

nu-  many  years  I  have  been  working  to 
correct  this  situation  by  attempting  to 
achieve  a  cleaner  method  for  financing 
elections.  Finally,  in  May  of  this  year. 
the  President  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
in  which  he  endorsed  the  proposal  that 
I  submitted  this  afternoon.  This  was 
similar  to  one  which  I  have  been  advocat- 
ing over  the  past  several  months.  Tet, 
In  the  roUcall  vote  only  a  very  small  frae- 
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tion  of  the  Members  of  lils  party  sup- 
ported the  proposal.  Considering  the 
arm-twisting  power  of  the  President 
surely  had  he  been  inteiiested  in  really 
getting  this  legislation  enacted  we  would 
have  done  letter  than  thitt. 

Needless  to  say  I  am  diiappointed,  but 
the  loss  is  not  mine  alone4-the  American 
people  have  lost  another  chance  to  get 
cleaner  elections.  | 

I  do  thank  those  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  supported  this 
effort. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  difficulty  has 
been  encountered  in  controlling  the  un- 
acrupulous  method  of  financing  politi- 
cal campaigns.  If  we  go  back  to  1948 
we  find  that  a  devious  sObeme  was  de- 
veloped of  borrowing  the  olpney  and  then 
after  the  election  obtalnln  ;  a  ruling  from 
the  Treasury  Department  that  these 
hxuis  could  be  written  ofl  las  bad  debts. 
During  the  1948  Democrenic  campaign 
$50,000  was  obtained  from  Marshall 
Field,  $50,000  was  obtain  tq  from  David 
A.  Schulte,  and  $271,000  Iwas  obtained 
from  Richard  J.  Reynolds,  Winston- 
Salem. 

After  the  election,  re<  Agnizing  that 
these  contributions  were  1^  violation  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Ac|;<  in  that  they 
exceeded  the  $5,000  limitation,  a  ques- 
tionable ruling  was  obtained  from  the 
Treasury  Department  l^allzing  this 
transaction.  It  is  interestjing  to  note,  as 
I  pointed  out  earlier,  that  one  of  the  rul- 
ings concerning  these  transactions  was 
issued  only  24  hours  afteri  the  letter  ap- 
plying for  it  was  ix>stmar^.  The  letter 
VBs  mailed  from  North  Cirolina.  This 
Is  an  all-time  speed  record!  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  shows  what  they 
can  do  when  the  power  of  the  Treasury 
Is  used  to  finance  a  political  campaign. 

After  this  was  discovered  I  introduced 
an  amendment,  which  vras  passed  by 
Congress,  to  a  House  passeid  revenue  pro- 
ducing measure,  similar  to  what  was  at- 
tempted today,  and  that  ruling  was  re- 
pealed. Then  the  wise  ^Uys  who  were 
ttlll  determined  to  financM  their  politi- 
cal expenses  through  thej  back  door  of 
the  Treasury  developed  lanother  gim- 
mick. 1 1 

In  1964  they  published  Ithls  booklet  I 
have  in  my  hand,  and  they  shook  down 
American  corporations  by  selling  ads 
tat  $15,000  per  page.  Thi  long  list  of 
defense  contractors  makliif  this  $15,000 
contribution  looks  like  tlje  blue  book. 
1  have  spoken  to  many  bf  these  con- 
tractors and  officers  of  the  corporations 
that  contributed.  They  recognized  that 
they  had  no  choice  in  dealing  with  a 
Bovernment  in  power,  except  to  put  up 
the  $15,000.  It  was  poUtliil  blackmaU; 
Md  who  says  they  did  no^  [expect  some- 
thing in  return? 

Again,  when  they  got  I  taught  I  of- 
fered an  amendment,  and  me  Democratic 
Congress,  ashamed  of  thtse  activities 
M»d  not  willing  to  defend  them,  passed 
that  amendment,  and  the;  situation  was 
Cleaned  up.  So  that  ave^ 
ttoney  was  shut  ott. 

Now  we  are  hearing  ali«ut  a  $10,000 
eiub  whose  members,  with  their  con- 
WbuUons,  get  an  InvitattoH  to  the  White 
House. 
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In  his  message,  the  President  said  that 
he  wanted  clean  elections  in  primaries 
as  well  as  in  general  elections;  that  Is, 
he  wanted  to  stop  vote-buying.  What 
he  overlooked  is  that  I  have  already  of- 
fered and  had  adopted  an  amendment 
to  correct  this  loophole.  I  an^.  ahead  of 
him  in  that  instance.  That  has  already 
been  done.  This  so-called  clean  elec- 
tions amendment  that  I  offered  and 
which  was  approved,  became  public  law 
on  August  6,  1065.  It  Is  Public  Law 
89-110.  I  refer  to  section  11(c),  and  I 
shall  read  it  for  the  information  of  the 
administration  and  particularly  for  the 
information  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States: 

(c)  Whoever  knowingly  or  wUlfiilly  gives 
false  Information  aa  to  hla  name,  addreas, 
or  period  of  residence  In  the  voting  district 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  eligibility 
to  register  or  vote,  or  coneplrei.  with  another 
individual  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
his  false  registration  to  vote  or  illegal  vot- 
ing, or  pays  or  offers  to  pay  or  accepts  pay- 
ment either  for  registration  to  vote  or  for 
voting  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both:  Provided,  however.  That  this  provision 
shall  be  applicable  only  to  general,  special, 
or  primary  elections  held  solely  or  in  part 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  or  electing  any 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President,  Vice 
President,  presidential  elector.  Member  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  Member  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representativea,  or 
Delegates  or  Commissioners  from  the  terri- 
tories or  possessions,  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  am  surprised  that  he  was  unaware 
of  this  law. 

We  have  a  statute  which  provides  a 
penalty  of  a  $10,000  fine  or  imprisoiunent 
for  5  years  for  anyone  who  pays  or  offers 
t^  pay  or  anyone  who  accepts  payment 
either  for  registering  or  voting  in  a  gen- 
eral election  or  a  primary.  This  bill  was 
passed  6y  Congress  and  is  now  the  law. 

I  regret  to  say  that  all  three  of  the 
sunendments  described  above,  which  I 
was  glad  to  sponsor,  were  agreed  to  in 
spite  of,  and  not  as  a  result  of  any  co(H>- 
eration  or  support  which  I  received  from 
the  administration  now  in  power. 

Quite  the  contrary,  heretofore  the  ad- 
ministration has  opposed  every  effort 
that  has  been  made  legislatively  to  clean 
up  elections,  just  as  the  most  of  their 
Members  here  in  the  Senate  opposed  a 
similar  effort  this  afternoon  by  their 
vote.  However,  I  should  point  out  that 
the  President  did  lend  his  support  to  tiie 
amendment  offered  here  this  afternoon, 
but  the  solid  leadership  of  the  Senate 
voted  against  it. 

I  never  give  up,  however;  we  will  clean 
it  up  in  spite  of  them.  I  may  be  defeated 
today,  but  I  will  be  back  on  another  day. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  act- 
ing majority  leader  about  the  remainder 
of  the  day  and  the  week,  more  particu- 
larly about  the  business  for  Monday  of 
next  week. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  the  intention  of  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  to  ask  for  uiumlmous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  the  Pribilof  Islands 
bill  be  on  Monday  and  that  there  be  a 


division  of  time.  If  that  can  be  agreed 
to,  then  I  believe  that  we  could  let  those 
Senators  who  wish  to  make  speeches  to- 
day discuss  whatever  subjects  they  have 
in  mind.  On  Monday,  after  the  morning 
hour,  we  could  have  a  division  of  time. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
with  regard  to  the  North  Pacific  fur  seals 
bill  (S.  2102),  that  commencing  on 
Monday 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  want  to  get  the  bill  before  the 
Senate,  or 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday,  im- 
mediately after  the  morning  hour,  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate,  Calendar  No. 
1192,  S.  2102,  and  that  debate  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlktt] 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LadschcI. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  this  bill  was  sent 
to  the  fioor  by  the  Commerce  Committee. 
To  one-half  of  it.  I  have  no  objection. 
To  the  other  half,  I  have  serious  objec- 
tion, and  have  filed  dissenting  minority 
views. 

The  half  to  which  I  do  not  agree  con- 
templates now,  in  1966,  giving  credit  for 
employment  with  the  U.S.  Govenunent 
for  a  period  of  about  6  or  7  years  prior 
to  1950. 

In  1950.  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
made  a  study  and  recommended  that 
certain  persons  be  allowed  to  go  into  the 
civil  service  retirement  fimd  begirmlng 
In  1950.  The  bill  intends  to  place  54 
Aleuts,  Eskimos,  and  Indians  on  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund  for  alleged  work 
done  prior  to  1950. 

The  cost  will  be  approximately  $450,000 
or  $9,000  per  person.  The  amount  of 
money  involved  is  inconsequential.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  recommends 
against  it.  It  asserts  that  they  were  not 
employees,  that  they  were  wards  and 
that  the  U.S.  Government  was  a  guard- 
ian of  those  wards. 

They  were  given  food,  quarters,  and 
some  money,  but  now,  16  years  later,  it 
is  prcHXMsed  to  have  civil  service  retire- 
ment given  to  them. 

I  wish  to  make  a  statement  on  the  bill. 

I  do  not  concur  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Senate  Cmnmerce  CtMxunit- 
tee  in  requesting  the  Senate  to  i4)prove 
S.  2102,  as  amended,  dealing  with  the 
administration  of  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
located  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  bUl,  in  its 
present  form,  does  not  have  full  support 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  expressed  reservations  on  the 
enactment  of  this  measure. 

There  are  several  sections  c(Hitained  in 
this  bill  which  prevent  me  from  support- 
ing S.  2102: 

First.  Sections  203  and  204.  These  sec- 
tions authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  State  of  Alaska  pursuant  to  which 
the  State  will  assimie  the  responsibll^ 
for  educating  the  natives  on  the  PribUof 
Islands  and  to  provide  for  their  general 
welfare. 

Second.  Section  209.  This  section  pro- 
vides for  addltiotud  retirement  credits  to 
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eerUln  nsttve  InhablUnti  of  the  Idmndi 
who,  M  detennlned  by  the  Secretary  of 

the  Interior,  were  engaged  in  sealing 
aettYltles  Drior  to  January  1,  1950. 

m  order  that  my  objections  can  be 
placed  in  proper  perspective.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  give  a  twlef  account  of  the  respon- 
slUlltles  and  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  In  administering  the  (dera- 
tions of  these  Islands. 

The  Fedo-al  Qovemment  has  long 
recognised  Its  obUgatlon  to  provide  for 
the  Pribllovlans.  In  1944.  these  five 
vtricanlc  Islands  In  the  Bering  Sea  were 
declared  a  special  reservation  for  Federal 
governmental  purposes.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  was  given  authority  to 
furnish  the  necessities  of  life  to  the  na- 
tive Inhabitants  of  the  islands  and  to 
provide  for  ttieir  maintenance,  eduea- 
tto),  and  welfare.  In  fulfilling  this  obli- 
gation, the  Department  of  Interior  has 
constructed  and  maintains  schools, 
homes,  public  buildings,  public  utilities 
services,  and  a  hospital. 

Sections  303  and  304:  Tliese  sections 
authorise  the  transfer  of  the  property 
lights  and  the  oporatlon  of  the  educa- 
tional, health,  and  welfare  services  for 
Hue  Inhabitants  of  the  PriUlof  Islands 
to  the  State  of  Aladta.  This  permits 
Alaska  to  assume,  without  adequate  as- 
surance of  reimbursement,  the  real  prop- 
erty which  the  Federal  Government  con- 
structed and  owns. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  while  the  State 
is  willing  to  take  over  these  respon- 
sfblUtles  and  relieve  the  Federal  Oovem- 
moit  of  the  burden  of  operating  theie 
sendees,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  FMeral 
Oovemment  will  be  requested  to  furnish 
financial  support  for  the  many  public  as- 
alstance  programs  Involved  with  these 
State  fonettons.  In  addition  to  these 
payments,  as  a  result  of  the  Alaska  State- 
hood Act  of  1M8.  Alaska  wlD  also  con- 
tinue to  receive  70  percent  of  the  net  an- 
nual proceeds  from  the  Federal  C3ovem- 
ment's  share  of  revenues  derived  from 
the  sale  of  Pribllof  Islands  seal  skins. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  payment  of  FM- 
eral  grants-in-aid  to  Alaska  plus  the  pay- 
ment of  70  percent  of  the  Federal  reve- 
nues received  from  the  sale  of  Prtbilovlan 
sealskins. 

Section  300:  In  1951.  it  was  determined 
that  the  resident  Aleuts  of  the  Prtbttof 
Islands  who  were  performing  services  for 
the  Federal  Ctovemment  would  be  con- 
sidered Federal  employees  for  retirement 
purposes,  retroactive  to  January  1.  1950. 

Prior  to  1950.  the  Inhabitants  were 
eompensatcd  primarily  In  kind  rather 
than  cash,  and  could  be  considered  as 
wards  of  the  UjS.  Oovemment 

Section  209  of  this  bill  Intends  to  give 
the  Aleuts  compensatory  dvll  sendee  re- 
tirement credit  for  the  pulod  prior  to 
January  1. 1960,  when  they  were  officially 
designated  as  "Federal  employees." 

While  the  amount  of  money  Involved 
is  relatively  insignificant.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  granting  of  compensatoiy  rights 
in  this  Instance  as  it  was  pointed  out  by 
ttie  Omartmoit  of  Interior  that  "avaU- 
able  reeords  leave  a  great  deal  to  be  de- 
slred  In  tsims  of  trtts Mtshing  service 
credit  In  a  conventional  manner."  «iT>«^> 
"rsoords  of  actual  time  worked  prior  to 
1950  do  not  exist." 
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However,  based  on  all  the  available  In- 
formation, the  records  show  that  there 
are  only  64  Pzlhllof  Aleuts  currently  sub- 
ject and  eligible  under  the  CivU  Service 
Retirement  Act  with  recorded  service  pri- 
or to  January  1. 1960.  Their  average  age 
is  45.5  years,  annual  average  wage  is 
$8,086  average  service  already  cred- 
ited— ^includtog  pre-1950  military  serv- 
ice—is 16.7  years,  and  average  other  lure- 
1950  service  is  6.2  years. 

The  most  recent  actuarial  valuation  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  system  shows, 
for  active  employees,  a  present  value  ben- 
efit cost  of  15.7  coits  per  $1  of  salary  per 
year  of  credited  service  at  retirement. 
The  additional  service  of  6.2  years  for 
each  of  the  54  employees,  with  an  average 
salary  of  $8,086.  would  thus  have  a  bene- 
fit cost  of  8  percent,  equaling  $425,000. 

I  believe  this  proposal  is  unsound  and 
establishes  a  bad  precedent  since  there 
Is  a  lack  of  complete  and  competent  In- 
formation from  which  to  compile  ac- 
curate retirement  credit  annuities. 

For  these  reasons.  I  feel  it  Is  necessary 
to  oppose  the  passage  of  S.  2102. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRBSmmo  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pending  request? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ddaware. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Are 
these  the  same  Alaskans  who  got  a  $10 
million  housing  project  in  return  for  the 
support  of  one  of  the  President's  pet 
projects? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  cannot  answer  the 
question.  There  is  no  statement  in  the 
report  on  which  a  judgment  can  be  made 
as  to  how  much  they  earned.  They  were 
not  employees,  but  wards,  and  they  were 
given  food,  clothing,  living  quarters,  and 
some  money.  Sixteen  years  later,  it  is 
attempted  to  put  them  under  civU  serv- 
ice retirement.  I  am  wondering  what 
other  Indians  might  not  want  similar 
treatment  at  a  later  date. 

I  cannot  answer  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  complete 
my  inquiry  as  to  plans  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  request  pending? 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  Yes.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  rule  Xn  be  waived,  which  re- 
quires a  quorum  in  connection  with  a 
unanimous-consent  request  of  this  kind. 

B«r.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  object  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Excuse 
me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wanted  to  find  out 
what  the  plans  were  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  and  whether  an  order  has  been 
entered  to  go  over  lutu  Monday,  and 
what  business  win  be  before  the  Senate 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  liad  hoped  to  be  able  to  dispose 


of  S.  2102.  the  North  Pacific  fur  seals  bill, 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  we  would  like 
to  dispose  of  the  Federal  aiiport  exten- 
sion bill. 

If  we  could  get  unanimous  consent  to 
have  a  vote  on  Monday  on  the  fur  seals 
bill.  I  would  be  willing  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate go  over  until  Monday,  and  on  Mon- 
day take  up  the  fur  seals  bill  with  a  1- 
hour  limitation:  then  proceed  to  the 
Federal  airport  extension  bill;  then  we 
would  proceed  to  S.  1336.  order  No.  1194, 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  bill;' 
and  we  could  perhaps  also  dispose  of  S 
2218,  order  No.  1248,  the  contiguous 
fishery  zone  bilL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  has  an 
order  been  obtained  to  go  over  until 
Monday? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  respond  that  there  has  been 
no  order  to  go  over  until  Monday  as  yet. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  If  we  could 
get  unanimous  consent  to  limit  the  time 
on  Monday  as  was  proposed,  and  I 
thought  agreed  to— 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  it  should  be 
done. 

Mr.  U>NO  at  Louisiana.  Then  it 
seems  to  me  we  could  proceed  to  settle 
the  matter  on  Monday,  and  dispose  of 
other  legislation  which  I  have  named. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  waive  rule  Xn.  which  requires 
a  quorum  call  before  a  unanimous  con- 
sent to  take  a  vote.  Then  I  ask  to  enter 
into  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  cm  Monday,  immediately  after  the 
morning  hour,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  S.  2102.  Order  No.  1192,  and 
that  there  be  a  limitation  of  debate  of 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bakt- 
utt]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Lauscus],  and  that  all  amendments  to 
that  bill  be  germane. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be 
better  to  wait  and  ask  for  the  unanimous 
consent  on  Monday.  There  is  no  reason 
to  delay  it  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Perhaps  it  could  be  done  in  half  the 
time.  I  think,  however,  in  the  interest 
of  orderly  procedure  it  is  better  not  to 
get  unanimous  consent  to  vote  on  a  bill 
that  is  not  bef<»e  us. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  I  must  catch  a  plane  at  5  o'clock 
to  go  to  ClncinnatL  Unless  the  bill  could 
be  disposed  of  by  4:30, 1  would  ask  that 
it  go  over  beyond  Monday. 

Mr.  Wn  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  If  there 
are  amendmente  to  be  offered— and  I 
have  none  at  this  time — ^I  think  there 
could  be  a  limitation  of  10  minutes  to 
each  side  on  each  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  good  procedure  to  get  a  unan- 
imous consent  at  this  time  to  vote  on  a 
bill  and  all  amendmente  without  some 
chance  for  explanation. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  so  modify  my  request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  to  waive  rule  xn 
and  to  the  request  to  limit  debate,  as 
modified? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  unanimous-conse  r)t  agreement, 
reduced  to  writing,  is  as  f  >^ows : 

Unanii(ott8-Consknt  Acusmxnt 

Ordered,  That,  effective  ot|  Monday,  June 
30,  1966,  at  tbe  conclusion  ot  routine  mom- 
lag  business ,  during  the  fi^rther  considera- 
tion of  tbe  bill  S.  2102,  to  protect  and  oon- 
terve  tbe  North  Pacific  fur  (eals,  and  to  ad- 
minister the  Pribllof  Islandl  for  the  conser- 
vation of  fur  seals  and  otherl  wildlife,  and  for 
other  purposes,  debate  on  Miy  amendment, 
motion,  or  appteal,  except  a  (itotion  to  lay  on 
the  table,  shall  be  limited  tp  20  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  ccntrolled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and 
the  majority  leader:  Providod,  That  In  the 
event  the  majority  leader  Isi  |n  favor  of  any 
luch  amendment  or  motlonj  the  time  in  op- 
position thereto  shall  be  C0btrolled  by  tbe 
minority  leader  or  some  Setifttor  designated 
by  him:  Provided  further,  ttiat  no  amend- 
ment that  is  not  germane  to  <t|ie  provisions  of 
the  said  bill  shall  be  reoelvedi 

Ordered  further.  That  on  itae  queation  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  1 0111  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  bei  equally  divided 
•ltd  controlled,  respectively,  |  l^y  the  majority 
•nd  minority  leaders:  Prot^ded,  That  the 
aaid  leaders,  or  either  of 
tbe  time  under  their  oont 
of  tbe  said  bill,  allot  addlU(j 
Senator  during  the  consl<j 
amendment,  motion,  or  appei 


em,  may,  from 
on  the  passage 
^al  time  to  any 
ration    of   any 


ORDER     FOR     ADJO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  LONO  of  Loulsl 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  coi 
the  Senate  adjourns  todi 
to  Monday  at  12  o'clock  m 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPI 
objection?    Without  obj 
ordered. 


TO 


Mr.  Presi- 

ent  that  when 

it  adjourn 

Is  there 
ion.  It  is  so 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE  I  ^OUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIONED 

A  message  from  the  Hoase  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hacki^4y.  one  of  ito 
reading  clerics,  annoim<itd  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  si^ature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

HJt.  14266.  An  act  making  apprcqniatlons 
tor  tbe  Treasury  and  Poeo  Oflice  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Oflice  of  the  President, 
*&d  certain  Independent  A^ncles,  for  the 
fl«cal  year  ending  June  30| '  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

Hit  15124.  An  act  to  amenic^  section  316  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  lAct  of  1938,  as 
Amended. 


OPPOSITION  TO  TTtpE  IV  OF 
8.3296— THE  CIVIL  IRIOHTS  ACT 
OP  1966 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  iWesident,  I  rise 
*«lay  to  resist  an  atteck  I  fc  one  of  our 
Msic  freedoms.  This  attack  is  con- 
tained within  title  IV  of  ihe  bill  S.  3296. 

The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  declares  the  purpose 
ol  its  signers  to  "secure  tjie  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  bur  posterity." 
One  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  Is  the 
rt«ht  of  private  properts).!  This  is  the 
nght  which  tiUe  IV  of  the  bill  S.3296 
would  most  egreglously  'infringe — ar- 
">K*ntly,  cynically,  and  without  any 
pretense  at  that  respect  1  dr  due  process 
of  law  which  is  so  deeply  ingrained  in 
the  legal  traditions  of  tljs  Nation. 

To  further  this  attac  c.  title  IV  of 
8.  3296  would  subvert  ju  t  Ice  by  grant- 


ing special  privileges  to  certain  classes 
of  plaintiffs. 

It  would  multiply  litigation  by  using 
tex  money  to  pay  the  coste  (rf  these 
plaintiffs  in  bringing  their  actions. 

It  would  abandon  fixed  legal  principles 
by  permitting  court  appointment  of  at- 
torneys for  these  plaintiffs,  at  Oovem- 
ment expense. 

It  would  permit  these  plaintiffs,  with- 
out posting  any  bond  or  surety  what- 
ever, to  secure  against  defendante  not 
present,  and  without  opportunity  to 
argue  the  issues,  court  orders  which  may 
do  Irreparable  injury  to  such  defendants. 

It  would  encourage  the  filing  of  nui- 
sance lawsuits  and  the  use  of  court  pro- 
ceedings and  the  threat  of  such  pro- 
ceedings for  purposes  of  intimidation 
and  coercion. 

It  would  strike  at  the  underpinnings 
of  the  free  enterprise  system,  and  move 
this  country  a  long  stride  in  the  direc- 
tion of  totaliterianlsm. 

The  policy  of  this  title,  stripped  of  all 
camouflage,  is  to  destroy  the  character 
of  those  residential  areas,  all  over  this 
country,  which  can  be  said  to  have 
character.  The  objective  of  the  bill,  un- 
spoken but  clearly  seen,  is  to  make  every 
residential  area  an  amalgam  of  races 
and  creeds  and  colors;  to  deny  like- 
minded  people  the  right  to  group  to- 
gether in  a  neighborhood  which  par- 
takes of  their  shared  characteristics. 

The  aim  of  this  bill,  beyond  doubt,  is 
to  compel  the  abandonment  of  individual 
preferences  in  such  matters  to  subjugate 
personal  freedoms,  and  to  destroy,  in 
part  at  least,  the  right  of  private  prop- 
erty. 

To  put  it  very  blimtiy,  the  end  product 
sought  through  this  proposed  legislation 
is  a  relatively  imif  orm  racial  mixture  in 
all  residential  areas  from  border  to  bor- 
der. 

Tltie  IV  of  the  bill  S.  3296  not  only  ig- 
nores due  process  of  law;  in  effect,  it  ac- 
tually legislates  against  due  process  of 
law,  because  there  is  no  possible  way  to 
administer  this  bill,  in  accordance  with 
its  terms,  so  as  to  Insure  due  process  of 
law  to  the  property  owners  of  this  Nation 
and  those  who  may  become  property 
owners  in  future  years. 

In  principle,  title  IV  of  S.  3296  is  of- 
fensive, it  is  officious,  it  denies  basic  con- 
cepte  of  freedom,  it  destroys  freedom  it- 
self. In  practice,  in  ite  administration  if 
it  is  enacted,  this  bill  can  be  no  better 
than  forced  reglmentetion  in  a  vital  area 
of  freedom,  involving  curtailment  of  lib- 
erty, derogation  of  private  property 
righte,  and  open  abandonment  of  even 
the  pretense  of  due  process. 

This  is  the  outline  of  my  indictment 
against  the  bill  S.  3296.  Now  let  me  dis- 
cuss the  matter  in  more  detail. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  re- 
ferring to  certain  "Inalienable  righte," 
liste  among  them  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

Failure  of  the  declaration  to  mention 
property  righto  refiecto  Jefferson's  desire 
to  place  emphasis  on  human  righte  and 
thus  give  the  declaration  a  wide  appeal. 
Jefferson's  emphasis  was  anticipated  in 
the  Virginia  declaration  of  righto, 
adopted  a  few  weeks  earlier,  which  men- 
tioned  both   property   and   happiness. 


The  right  of  property  already  was  deeply 
embedded  in  Anglo-American  legal 
tradition. 

We  can  be  certain  Jefferson  and  the 
other  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence did  not  doubt  that  the  right  to 
own,  control,  and  dlspoee  of  private  prop- 
erty is  an  inalienable  and  Ood-glven 
right.  But  they  wanted  a  phrase  that 
would  cover  various  other  righte,  such  as 
the  right  to  travel  freely,  the  right  to 
worship  in  freedom,  the  righte  of  free 
speech  and  assembly,  and  so  on.  The 
word  "liberty"  was  not  considered  broad 
enough,  for  in  those  days  "liberty"  had  a 
much  narrower  meaning  than  it  has 
come  to  have  today,  and  was  used  mainly 
to  mean  Just  being  out  of  jail  and  safe 
from  arrest  and  imprisonment  without 
due  process  of  law. 

The  framers  of  the  basic  documente 
of  freedom  upon  which  this  Nation's 
greatness  was  founded  understood  that 
the  right  of  private  pr(H>erty  is  a  free- 
dom, and  is  also  one  of  the  indicia  of 
freedom  in  the  general  sense  that  free- 
dom contraste  with  slavery. 

One  mark  of  a  slave  was  incapacity 
to  own  or  dispose  of  property.  He  did 
not  own  even  himself,  or  his  child.  A 
slave  could  not  contract;  he  could  not 
buy  or  sell.  A  property  owner,  there- 
fore, necessarily  was  a  freeman. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  freedom  and  the 
right  of  private  property  are  interde- 
pendent. There  can  be  no  right  of  pri- 
vate property  without  freedom;  and  'a 
man  who  may  not  buy  and  sell,  hold  and 
dispose  of  property,  give  it  by  deed,  de- 
vise it  by  will,  inherit  it  from  his  father 
and  pass  it  on  to  his  sons,  is  not  a  free- 
man. 

So  sacred  did  the  Founding  Fathers 
consider  the  right  of  property,  even  down 
to  choice  of  lodgers,  that  the  third 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  prohiblte  the  quartering 
of  any  soldier,  in  time  of  peace,  in  any 
private  house,  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner. 

The  fourth  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, No.  4  in  the  10  paragraphs 
which  make  up  the  Bill  of  Righte, 
declares  and  se^a  to  protect  the  right 
of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  houses 
as  well  as  In  their  persons,  pa];>er8.  and 
effecte. 

The  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, paragraph  5  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
spedflcally  declares  that  no  person  shall 
be  deprived  of  property  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law,  and  that  private  property 
shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation. 

The  14th  amendment  prohiblte  each 
State  from  depriving  any  person  of  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law. 

"nue  IV  of  the  biU  S.  3296  is  an  attack 
on  the  right  of  private  property,  and 
thus  an  attack  on  freedom. 

Without  due  process  of  law,  titie  IV  of 
S.3296  would  deprive  every  owner  of 
real  property  in  the  United  States  of  the 
right  to  exercise  full  control  over  his 
own  property.  Under  this  bill  no  h<«ne- 
owner  would  be  able  to  call  his  h<Mne 
fully  his  own. 

In  every  free  land  throughout  the 
course  of  recorded  history,  home  and 
family  have  been  cherished  above  all 
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else.  In  totallteitan  nations  efforts  of- 
ten have  been  nuMle  to  destxoy  bome  and 
family  as  sjrmbols  of  indlvlduaUsm.  as 
"bourgeois  emtelies",  as  factors  Inimical 
to  the  central  state.  Sometimes  these 
efforts  bave  been  reasonably  suoceasf  uL 
Where  the  objeettve  is  to  destroy  free- 
dom, to  make  the  State  important  above 
all  else,  to  deny  the  dlgni^  of  man  and 
the  very  existence  of  any  Ood-given 
rlsfats.  it  becomes  Important  to  eliminate 
family  living  and  the  sancity  of  the 
home  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  for 
these  are  forces  which  never  have  been 
and  never  will  be  compatible  with 
tyranny. 

To  the  extent  that  it  destroys  the  right 
of  a  man  to  make  a  home  of  his  own 
choosing  for  himself  and  his  family,  and 
to  live  in  a  community  of  his  choice 
among  neighbors  who  share  his  interests 
and  his  ways,  this  bill  moves  in  the 
direction  of  totalitarianism. 

The  strongest  thrust  in  the  great  tide 
which  surged  westward  from  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  for  3.000  miles,  across  meadows 
and  hills  and  valleys  and  plains  and 
prairies  and  mountains  and  deserts,  to 
make  this  one  great  Nation  from  shore 
to  shore,  was  the  desire  of  individual 
men  to  make  homes  for  their  families. 
Such  men  banded  together  in  groups, 
pushed  beyoDg  frontier  after  frontier, 
and  when  they  found  spots  to  their 
liking,  founded  ftnm^nnitlfs 

This  powerful  force  of  homeeeddng 
and  homebulldlng  has  not  abated, 
though  there  is  no  longer  a  frontier  in  a 
physical  sense.  Most  of  the  work  which 
is  done  In  this  country  today,  most  of 
the  achievements  of  mankind,  are  the 
product  or  the  Joint  product  of  men  and 
women  who  are  working  to  make  and 
maintain  the  kind  of  homes  they  want, 
and  to  provide  their  families  with  neces- 
sities, conveniences,  opportunities,  and 
luxuries  to  the  limit  of  their  abilitiee. 

This  is  the  force  with  which  this  bill 
will  Interfere.  These  are  the  labors 
whose  fruits  win  be  denied,  in  part  at 
le*<t,  if  S.  3296  becomes  a  law  of  the 
land. 

Section  403  of  S.  3296  would  destroy 
the  right  of  a  homeowner  to  sell  or  not 
to  sell,  to  rent  or  not  to  rent,  to  lease 
or  not  to  lease,  and  to  fix  at  his  sole  dis- 
cretion the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
•ale,  lease,  or  other  rental. 

Along  with  real  estate  brokers  and 
flnanelng  institutions,  homeowners  win 
be  coerced  by  this  bill.  If  it  is  ezuusted. 
Secticm  403  says  a  hcMneowner  must 
«dl,  or  rent,  or  lease,  without  regard  to 
the  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  ori- 
gin of  prospective  purchasers  or  tenants. 
Brokers  will  be  required  to  sell,  rent, 
or  lease  without  regard  to  the  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  of  prospec- 
tive porehasers  of  taiants.  and  without 
TtgKd  to  the  meelfle  Instructions  of  the 
pn^jerty  owner  If  those  Instructions  In- 
vtrtve  taking  Into  conskleratkm  race,  col- 
or^rdlglon,  or  national  origin  of  a  imos- 
peothne  bayer  or  renter. 

Banks  and  other  flnandal  Institutions 
win  be  proHMted  fMm  taking  Into  con- 
sMeratlon  raee,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  In  financing  the  sale  of 


Kven  when  a  bank  knows  that  a  «le 
«r  rontel  to  a  pwtkvlar  pro9eei  win  i». 


suit  In  a  reduction  In  the  value  of  other 
pnK>erty  held  by  the  b«mk.  either  in  Its 
own  name  or  in  trust.  It  may  not  give 
proper  conslderatlan  to  that  factor  under 
section  403  of  8.  3290.  but  must  entire- 
ly disregard  the  prospective  loss  if  race, 
or  color,  or  religion,  or  luitional  origin 
is  involved. 

How  did  the  adjective  "discriminating" 
come  to  be  a  dirty  word?  For  genera- 
tions manufacturers  of  the  very  best 
merchandise  have  advertised  that  their 
wares  were  designed  and  made  for  dis- 
criminating buyers.  For  many  years  a 
Iiartlcularly  fine  motorcar  advertised 
that  it  was  built  for  men  who  had 
reached  "the  age  of  discrimination." 
Why  should  it  be  made  to  appear  almost 
a  disgraceful  thing  for  a  man  to  be  dis- 
criminating, in  the  sale  or  rental  of  his 
home?  Why  should  this  be  made  il- 
legal? 

It  has  become  almoet  fashionable  to 
misuse  the  term  "freedom." 

It  is  a  commonplace  for  special-inter- 
est groupfi  to  claim  advantages  for  thon- 
selves  in  the  name  of  freedom. 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  almost  every- 
body was  trying  to  stretch  the  concept 
of  freedom  to  serve  his  own  purposes  and 
pamper  to  his  own  needs,  regardless  of 
the  effect  upon  others. 

If  there  is  to  be  freedom  for  all.  then 
one  man's  freedom  must  not  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  destroying  the  freedom  of 
another;  and  every  man's  freedom  must 
yield  to  the  exigent  needs  of  the  Nation. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  your 
freedom,  or  mine,  or  any  man's  freedom, 
must  yield  to  the  mere  wants  of  others, 
or  even  to  the  mere  wants  of  a  govern- 
ment bureaucracy. 

nreedom  of  speech  does  not  include 
the  right  to  cry  "fire"  in  a  crowded 
theater  when  there  Is  no  fire;  but  it  does 
Include  the  right  to  call  a  spade  a  spade 
in  public,  to  express  one's  opinions 
frankly,  even  to  the  point  of  slander. 
The  remedy  for  defamatory  speech  lies 
In  a  civil  action,  not  in  muisllng  the 
speaker. 

ncedom  of  assembly  does  not  Include 
the  right  to  ccmgregate  In  a  busy  inter- 
section and  block  traffic,  ae  the  right  to 
meet  in  a  private  home  without  permis- 
sion of  the  owner,  or  in  a  publio  hall 
without  permission  of  those  in  authority. 
But  it  doee  include  the  right  to  meet  in 
any  {dace,  public  or  jnlvate,  where  the 
meeting  involves  neither  an  unauthor- 
ised trespass  nor  an  interference  with 
public  order,  safety,  or  welfare. 

Freedom  of  association  does  not  In- 
clude the  right  to  Join  a  private  club. 
But  it  does  include  the  right  to  select 
one's  own  frieods  and  associates,  and  the 
equally  valuable  right  to  choose  those 
with  whom  one  will  not  associate. 

Freedom  of  travel  does  not  Include  the 
right  to  travel  aoroes  private  land  with- 
out permission,  or  to  travti  afoot  down 
the  middle  of  a  pubUe  highway;  but  it 
does  Include  the  right  to  move  from 
place  to  place  at  wiU,  by  appropriate  and 
lawful  routes. 

A  corollary  of  your  right  to  travel  is 
your  right  to  live  wherever  you  choose. 
But  this  does  not  mean  you  have  a  right 
to  live  in  your  neighbor's  house  if  he 
does  not  wish  to  have  you  there,  and  it 


does  not  Include  the  right  to  live  in  s 
home  which  you  do  not  have  the  money 
to  buy  and  do  not  have  the  money  to  rent. 
The  light  of  private  property  includes 
the  right  to  buy  and  sell,  rent  and  lease, 
use  or  hold,  lend  or  borrow.  But  it  does 
not  include  the  right  to  buy  the  prop- 
erty of  a  man  who  does  not  wish  to  sell, 
or  rent  the  property  of  a  man  who  does 
not  which  to  rent,  or  borrow  from  a  man 
who  does  not  wish  to  lend;  nor  does  it 
include  the  right  to  have  enough  money 
to  buy  any  property  you  desire. 

What  we  speak  of  as  the  right  to  buy 
and  sell  Is  really  the  right  to  offer  to  buy, 
and  to  offer  to  sell.  When  the  two  offers 
reach  a  meeting  place,  there  is  a  sale. 
This  is  the  essence  of  the  free  market, 
this  Is  the  basis  of  the  free  enterprise 
system.  But  a  free  man  in  a  free  country 
does  not  have  to  sell  at  any  place,  or  at 
any  time,  or  at  any  price  not  of  his  own 
choosing. 

There  is  a  line  between  freedom  and 
power  which  we  must  not  overstep.  Ex- 
ercise of  our  own  freedoms  requires  that 
others  do  not  interfere,  and  this  means 
that  In  exercising  our  own  freedoms  we 
must  not  Interfere  with  the  exercise  by 
others  of  their  freedoms.  When  we  seek 
to  coerce  another  to  do  or  to  refrain  from 
doing  any  act  which  he  has  the  right  to 
do  or  not  to  do,  as  he  sees  fit,  even  11  our 
effort  at  coercion  is  made  in  the  name  of 
freedom,  it  is  an  attempt  to  exercise 
power  improperly.  When  we  do  that,  we 
act  against  all  treeAom,  for  if  every  man 
sought  to  exercise  power  in  this  way.  no 
man  would  have  freedom.  When  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
testified  on  this  bill  before  the  House 
Commitee  on  the  Judiciary,  he  spoke  of 
what  he  called  the  "national  necessity " 
of  ending  what  he  called  "compulsory 
residential  segregation."  But  the  fact  Is 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  "compulsory 
residential  segregation"  in  any  State  of 
the  Union. 

There  is  no  law  or  oMinance  anywhere 
in  this  country  to  prevent  a  homeowner 
from  selling  to  any  individual  he  may 
choose  from  among  those  who  waut  to 
buy.  There  is  no  rule  of  law  against 
selling  or  renting  to  members  of  a  ml* 
nority  group,  or  to  persons  or  any  race, 
or  any  creed,  or  any  color. 

Not  only  Is  there  no  "compulsory  res- 
idential segregation."  there  Is  not  even 
any  contractual  residential  segregation 
in  this  country  today,  because  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  Shelley 
against  Kraemer  held  racially  restricted 
convenants  to  be  unenforceable. 

There  Is  only  one  Idnd  of  residential 
segregation  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  today,  and  that  is  purely  volun- 
tary residential  segregation.  The  plain 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  req>onsibillty 
for  what  voluntary  housing  segregation 
exists  does  not  rest  with  governmental 
units  at  any  level,  does  not  rest  with 
banks  and  financial  Institutions,  does  not 
rest  with  realtors  or  associations  of  real- 
tors, does  not  rest  with  builders,  does  not 
rest  with  corporations  owning  apart- 
ment developments:  It  rests  with  individ- 
ual homeowners  who  have  made  Inde- 
pendent decisions  about  the  matter. 

This  is  not  what  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
told  the  House  Ck)aiBiittee  on  the  Judl- 
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clary.  He  asserted  tha ;  individual  home- 
owners "do  not  control  the  pattern  of 
housing  in  communltU  a  of  any  size."  He 
asserted  it  Is  "bullde:  s,  landlords,  real 
estate  brokers,  and  tioyse  who  provide 
mortgage  money"  whl^  h  "are  the  groups 
which  maintain  houslK  patterns  based 
on  race."  I 

Mr.  President,  apartment  houses  do 
not  make  neighborhpods.  Rooming 
bouses  do  not  makaj  neighborhoods. 
Neighborhoods  are  laade  by  private 
homes. 

More  than  any  othT  land  on  earth, 
this  a  nation  of  home^jwners. 

Up  until  now,  the  hitneowners  of  this 
country  have  been  free  to  form  and  to 


expressing  their 

their  shared 

t  that  we  have 

iracter  Indicates 

lers  who  wanted 

lere  is  no  other 


join  residential  patte 
personal  desires,  refl< 
characteristics.    The 
neighborhoods  with 
that  we  have  bomeo 

such  neighborhoods.    , ^» 

force  which  could  have  brought  it  about. 

Do  not  ever  fall  into  the  error  of  think- 
ing that  one  nelghborl^ood  with  charac- 
ter Is  like  every  other  n^ghborhood  with 
character.  There  mtut  be  almost  as 
many  different  charadters  of  neighbor- 
hoods as  there  are  dlffei^nt  characters  of 
human  beings.  I 

Various  minority  gr^^ps  have  formed 
neighborhoods  which  partake  of  the 
flavor  of  shared  descent,  shared  tradi- 
tion, or  shared  racial  characteristics. 
Some  neighborhoods  arb^held  together  by 
a  community  of  interest  among  the  chil- 
dren. Sane  are  mosti  strongly  bonded 
by  shared  backgrounds  of  the  older  gen- 
eration. But  all  neljiiborhoods  with 
character  have  one  thing  in  common: 
they  are  the  simi  and  ptfoduct  of  the  de- 
sires of  the  individual  hbmeowners  In  the 
neighborhoods.  ! 

No  man,  no  group  of  Iqien,  no  congres- 
sional conunittee,  no  lOovemment  de- 
partment, no  goverrunflilt,  has  the  right 
to  say  what  should  be  the  pattern  of  any 
residential  neighborhoold.  Only  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  n^hborhood  have 
this  right.  As  a  matter  pt  practical  fact, 
neighborhoods  are  not  pren  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  tbbse  who  live  In 
them  think  they  should  be.  They  are  the 
end  product  of  the  thliiklng  and  the  ac- 
tions of  the  residents.  |  Par  more  often 
than  otherwise,  neighbors  choose  each 
other  and  the  characteit  of  the  neighbor- 
hood grows  around  theili 

There  is  not  a  jurlsd  dtion  in  this  Na- 
tion where  It  is  not  iUekal  to  interfere 
wth  the  right  of  a  p*fperty  owner  to 
dispose  of  his  property  however  he  may 
wjpose.  This  will  no  longer  be  true  if 
uUe  IV  of  8.  3296  shckld  become  law. 
Today,  without  enactmmt  of  8. 3296,  any 
homeowrjer  is  free  to  advertise  his  prop- 
erty for  sale  or  for  refit  to  aU  comers 
without  restrictions  of  aifiy  kind. 

Just  as  it  is  the  homeowner  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  whatever  voluntary  resi- 
dential segregation  exisU  In  this  country 
today,  so  it  is  the  homettwner  who  is  the 
J«^et  of  the  legislation  proposed  in  title 
IV  of  S.  3296.  It  is  the  idlvidual  home- 
oj;ner's  freedom  which  jutlll  be  denied  by 
"us  legislation.  It  id  the  individual 
homeowner's  right  of  flrivate  property 
Which  will  be  destroyed . 

The  13th  amendment  o  the  Constltu- 
W>n  declares  that  neHlier  slavery  nor 


involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  crime  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  ex- 
ist within  the  United  States,  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  Jurisdiction. 

When  the  Constitution  was  drafted 
the  principle  form  of  Involuntary  servi- 
tude, as  distinguished  from  slavery,  was 
exemplified  by  the  indentured  servant. 
An  indentured  servant  was  a  person  who 
by  virtue  of  a  contract,  usually  not  en- 
tered into  freely  by  himself,  was  found  to 
perform  services,  or  certain  services,  for 
a  specified  period  of  time  or  imtil  a  par- 
ticular date  or  the  occiu°rence  of  a  speci- 
fied event,  to  a  manned  Individual  or 
any  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  in- 
denture might  be  sold  or  assigned. 

Titie  IV  of  Senate  bill  3296  would 
force  property  owners  all  over  this  great 
land,  through  contracts  not  voluntarily 
entered  into  by  them,  to  perform  certain 
services — ^the  services  a  landlord  owes 
a  tenant — for  persons  not  of  their  own 
choosing. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  great  de- 
bate among  liberals  in  this  country  over 
whether  socialism  could  best  be  obtained 
by  nationalization  of  industries,  or 
whether  "control  without  ownership" 
would  be  sufficient. 

■nue  IV  of  S.  3296  wlU  provide  Fed- 
eral control,  without  ownership,  over 
any  and  every  tract  of  residential  proj}- 
erty  in  the  United  States,  including  its 
territories  and  possessions.  And  since 
the  most  Important  adjimct  of  owner- 
ship of  property  is  the  right  to  dispose 
of  it  freely  and  without  duress  of  any 
kind,  every  property  owner  In  this  Na- 
tion would  be  deprived  by  this  blU  of  the 
full  ownership  of  his  land.  What  would 
be  left  to  him  would  be  very  much  akin 
to  what  our  British  cousins  use  to  call  an 
"entail,"  which  was  a  form  of  land  title 
giving  the  owner  the  right  to  enjoy  the 
rents  and  profits  from  the  land,  or  some 
of  them,  but  restricthig  his  right  to  dis- 
pose of  the  property. 

It  is  ironic  that  many  of  the  support- 
ers of  S.  3296  are  among  those  who  most 
loudly  decry  the  concept  of  a  police 
state;  because  tiUe  IV  of  S.  3296  is  es- 
sentially "police  state"  legislation.  It 
purports  to  give  power  to  bureaucrats  to 
infringe  the  liberties  of  the  people,  de- 
{H-ive  them  of  certain  freedoms,  force 
them  into  courses  of  action  not  of  their 
own  choosing  and  distasteful  to  them, 
and  all  without  even  good  color  of  due 
process  of  law. 

This  bill  moves  sharply  away  from 
the  American  concept  of  a  government 
of  law,  and  toward  the  police-state  con- 
cept, in  granting  the  Attorney  General 
broad  powers  of  intervention  in  civil  ac- 
tions between  private  parties.  The 
powers  granted  are  not  well  defined. 
They  are  vague,  their  borders  are  shad- 
owy, and  yet  the  outlines  are  clear 
enough  that  we  can  see  that  the  nature 
of  these  powers  is  totalitarian. 

We  do  not  know  exactiy  how  f sir  these 
powers  may  go,  or  may  be  carried.  The 
bill  is  not  precise  as  to  that. 

But  we  do  know  that  these  are  very 
great  powers,  powers  of  a  kind  which 
never  should  be  given  to  government  at 
aU  except  for  essential  self-protection  in 
the  extremity  of   an   emergency,  and 


powers  which  never  should  be  given  to 
one  man. 

It  has  always  be«i  against  the  policy 
of  American  Jurisprudence  to  use  the 
courts  for  blackmail,  or  to  use  legal  ac- 
tion or  the  threat  of  it  for  mere  intimi- 
dation. Coercion  by  the  threat  of  litiga- 
tion has  a  bad  smell.  This  bill  does  not 
remove  that  smell,  but  it  tells  us  to  hold 
our  noses. 

Until  very  recent  years,  it  has  never 
been  public  policy  in  this  ooimtry  to 
encourage  litigation. 

Ever  since  the  earliest  days  of  the 
common  law,  under  the  Anglo-American 
legal  system,  the  inducing  of  legal  ac- 
tion by  another  through  paying  or  agree- 
ing to  pay  the  expoises  of  the  action 
has  been  frowned  upon,  where  it  was  not 
actuaUy  Illegal.  But  8.  8296  authorizes 
this,  in  subsection  406(b).  Under  this 
subsection  Federal  courts  are  told,  when- 
ever they  deem  it  Just,  to  suttsidlze  legal 
actions  against  homeowners.  In  order 
to  deem  it  Just  to  do  this,  the  Federal 
court  does  not  have  to  decide  that  the 
homeowner  is  guilty  of  any  offense.  It 
is  enough  that  he  has  been  charged  with 
refusing  to  sell  or  refusing  to  rent  on 
the  basis  of  race  or  of  creed  or  of  national 
,  origin. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  matter  how  un- 
just a  Federal  court  might  deem  pro- 
ceedings brought  against  a  homeowner 
on  these  grounds,  there  is  no  authority 
granted  to  subsidln  the  accused  home- 
owner, to  assist  him  In  defending  against 
the  action. 

A  would-be  buyer  or  renter  who  Is  dis- 
i4>polnted  In  his  efforts  to  buy  or  to  rent 
can  bring  a  lawsuit  without  cost  to  him- 
self, and  the  homeowner  must  defend  at 
his  own  expense.  Thus,  even  if  the  de- 
cision goes  against  the  plaintiff  and  in 
favor  of  the  homeowner,  the  disap- 
pointed buyer  or  renter  has  lost  nothing 
and  the  defending  homeowner  is  out  of 
pocket  by  an  amount  equaling  all  of  the 
costs  of  his  defense. 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  better 
way  to  multiply  litigation  than  by  such 
a  procedure  as  this. 

Under  the  American  system  of  Jiuls- 
prudence.  nuisance  actions  have  been 
frowned  upon. 

But  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  encourages 
nuisance  actions. 

With  court  dockets  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  another  already  over- 
crowded, this  bill  would  crowd  them  still 
further.  Under  this  bUl  litigation  would 
go  up  in  a  rising  curve  without  any 
plateau  in  sight. 

Not  only  does  this  bill  encoiu-age  liti- 
gation, but  it  lays  down  standards  and 
procedures  which  will  make  the  new  flood 
of  litigation  vexatious  in  the  extreme, 
often  inconclufiive.  time  consuming  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  quite  generally  most 
unsatisfactory  for  all  parties  concerned. 

Not  only  does  the  bill  fail  to  make 
proper  provision  for  due  process  of  law. 
it  actually  creates  problems  of  evidence 
which  will  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
provide  due  process  in  an  action  brought 
under  the  provisUms  of  S.  3296. 

The  otdr  firsthand  evidence  of  a 
man's  Intent  is  his  own  statement.  Tpe 
reason  why  a  homeowner  mii^t  decide 
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to  mD  to  one  person,  or  not  to  sell  to  an- 
other, Is  locked  In  his  brain  until  he  him- 
self discloses  it.  Except  In  the  ease  of 
statements  dearly  Inconsistent  with  ob- 
servable facts,  a  statement  by  an  indi- 
vidual respecting  his  state  of  mind  is  the 
best  evidence  obtainable,  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  refutation.  If  this  rule  should 
be  adhered  too  strictly.  tiUe  IV  of  S.  3396 
will  be  virtually  imenforceable,  as  it 
should  be. 

*  But  the  Justice  Department  is  confi- 
dent the  court  will  say  that  in  order  to 
give  effect  to  the  intent  of  Congress  im- 
der  this  bill,  the  rule  must  be  different. 

In  aetual  practice  under  title  IV  of  S. 
3399,  therefore,  the  homeowner  who  be- 
comes a  defendant  in  an  action  by  a 
would-be  buyer  may  expect  to  be  re- 
quired to  prove  he  had  some  objectively 
demonstrable  cause,  other  than  race, 
creed,  or  color,  for  refusing  to  sell  to 
the  disappointed  plaintiff. 

In  most  cases,  there  isn't  going  to  be 
any  way  in  which  be  can  do  this. 

If  a  man  puts  his  home  up  for  sale  and 
gets  offers  from  a  Jew.  an  Arab,  a  Negro, 
and  a  Puerto  Rican,  he  faces  the  pros- 
pect ot  three  potential  lawsuits  no  mat- 
ter which  buyer  he  chooses,  because  all 
four  are  members  of  minority  groups. 

No  matter  which  one  of  the  four  pro- 
spective buyers  the  homeowner  in  such  a 
case  may  choose,  if  Just  one  of  the  other 
three  brings  an  action  and  gets  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order,  pending  trial, 
chances  are  strong  that  the  sale  is  going 
to  be  lost  entirely.  Not  only  the  success- 
ful bidder,  but  also  the  two  unsuccessful 
bidders  who  did  not  file  actions,  will  go 
elsewhere  in  their  quest  for  ttropertj. 
And  after  three  of  the  four  prospective 
buyers  have  gone  elsewhere,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  one  who  brought 
the  action  from  dropping  it,  and  moving 
on  himself.  The  fact  that  he  brings  the 
action  does  not  obligate  h'*"  to  buy  the 
property. 

Under  8.  3298.  if  it  beccHnes  law,  every 
member  of  a  niinorlty  group  who  sells 
or  rents  property  to  another  member  of 
the  same  group  will  be  in  Jeopardy  of 
legal  action  If  there  is  a  disappointed 
would-be  buyer  or  would-be  renter  who 
is  a  member  of  another  mlnorl^  group. 
This  is  so  because  the  bill  forbids  a  re- 
fusal to  sell  "to  any  person  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin." 
It  does  not  merely  prohibit  a  refusal  to 
sell  to  any  person  "because  of  hla  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin." 

Even  a  refusal  to  sell  to  a  member  of 
a  majority  group  because  of  a  decision  to 
sell  to  a  member  of  a  minority  group 
might  be  held  to  be  a  decision  based  on 
"race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin." 

The  safest  thing  a  man  can  do  under 
this  bin  is  not  offer  his  land  for  sale  or 
rent.  That  is  no  Joke.  Many  realtors 
and  buildov  are  seiloudy  worried  that  a 
major  effect  of  title  IV  of  8.  3290  will  be 
to  stow  down  sales  of  real  estate  and  con- 
struction of  new  houses. 

Brae  la  how  a  typical  legal  action  under 
title  IV  of  &  SS9«  Is  Ukdy  to  go.  Adis- 
appolntod  would-be  buyvr  who  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  minoitty  group  will  get  a  ooort 
detannlnatlon  deeming  it  "Just"  to  sub- 
sidte  his  aetkm  against  the  homeowner. 
Be  wlU  then  pMtkm  for  a  xeatralnlng 


order  pending  trial.  This  order  will  pro- 
hibit the  homeowner  from  selling  his 
pn^terty  to  anyone  but  the  plaintiff.  It 
may  be  some  time  before  the  case  comes 
to  trial,  and  the  trial  itself  may  be  drawn 
out  to  a  considerable  length.  In  the 
meantime,  other  prospective  buyers  of 
the  property  quite  probably  will  lose  in- 
terest, being  unwilling  to  wait  for  the 
outcome  of  the  legal  action. 

All  the  time  the  homeowner  will  be 
paying  the  costs  of  his  defense,  while  the 
disappointed  woiild-be  purchaser  looks  to 
the  taxpayers  for  every  penny  of  his  ex- 
penses, even  his  attorney's  fee.  Ob- 
viously, the  mere  threat  of  such  a  one- 
sided action  is  going  to  be  a  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  would-be  buyer. 

Think  of  it.  Any  would-be  In^r 
could  be  enabled  to  drag  a  homeowner 
into  court  without  laying  out  1  cent  for 
fees  or  costs  or  any  sort  of  bond,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  406(b)  of 
8.3296. 

What  a  club  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
one  party  to  a  negotiation. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  Federal  courts 
are  authorized  under  this  bill  to  decide 
when  it  is  "just"  to  subsidise  a  proceed- 
ing against  a  homeowner  without  notice 
to  the  homeowner  and  without  hearing 
a  word  of  evidence  in  the  case.  Of 
course,  this  determination  is  asserted  to 
be  only  a  preliminary  determination,  and 
in  no  way  controlling  with  respect  to  the 
final  outcome  of  the  action.  But  in  prac- 
tical application,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  ooxirt  which  has  deemed  it  "Just" 
to  subsidise  a  plaintiff's  action  Is  going 
to  have  strong  motivation  to  decide  the 
case  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  because  a 
decision  the  other  way  would  tend  to  cast 
doubt  on  the  correctness  of  the  court's 
initial  determination.  There  is  no  way 
to  escape  this  built-in  bias,  imder  the 
terms  of  subsection  406(b)  of  8.  3296. 
It  would  be  against  hiunan  nature  to 
expect  to  escape  it. 

At  the  very  least,  the  fact  that  the 
Court  has  made  a  preliminary  deter- 
mination that  it  is  "Just"  to  subsidize  the 
plaintiff's  action  will  operate  to  shift  the 
burden  of  proof  to  the  defendant  home- 
owner. We  shall  not  see  many  cases  dis- 
missed for  inadequacy  of  proof.  The 
tendency  will  be  for  the  courts  to  regard 
a  mere  complaint  by  a  subsidized  plaintiff 
as  imposing  upon  the  defendent  home- 
owner the  burden  of  proving  that  the 
complaint  is  wrong.  Thus,  a  mere  alle- 
gation of  belief  by  a  disappointed  would- 
be  buyer  will  be  substituted  for  the 
substantial  evidence  which  properly 
should  be  required  to  sustain  the 
complaint. 

The  exact  language  of  subsection 
406(b),  with  reject  to  the  subsidization 
of  lawsuits  against  h(xneowners.  Is  that 
the  court  may  authorize  the  would-be 
buyer  to  commence  his  action  "without 
the  payment  of  fees,  costs,  or  security." 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  that  word 
"security."  It  means  that  the  plaintiff 
does  not  have  to  post  any  kiitd  of  a  bond 
in  order  to  guarantee  that  the  defendant 
homeowner  will  be  recompensed  for  loss 
or  damage  if  the  action  Is  decided  in  his 
favor. 

No  exceptions  are  provided  in  the  bill, 
lite  action  may  be  commenced  "without 


security"  if  the  court  deems  it  just. 
Under  this  language  the  plaintiff  could 
go  into  court  in  the  absence  of  the  home- 
owner,  and  without  notice  to  him,  or 
opportunity  for  him  to  be  heard,  and  get 
a  restraining  order  prohibiting  the  home- 
owner from  selling  his  property.  The 
plaintiff  could  do  this  without  putting  up 
one  cent  in  the  way  of  bond  or  other 
security.  There  is  nothing  like  this  in 
legal  history,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  power  of  the  court  to  appoint  an 
attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  at  Oovem- 
ment  expense,  in  an  action  against  a 
homeowner,  also  is  imique  in  legal  his- 
tory, so  far  as  I  know.  There  are  pro- 
visions of  law  for  appointment  of  attor- 
neys for  indigent  defendants  in  crlznlnal 
actions.  But  never  before  has  there  been 
a  provision  for  court  appointment  of  an 
attorney  for  a  plaintiff  in  a  civil  actloa 

Every  restraint  normally  imposed  upon 
"nuisance"  lawsuits  is  aband<Hied  by  this 
bill.  8.  3296  makes  nuisance  lawsuits 
painless;  it  makes  them  free.  It  author- 
izes courts  to  guarantee  that  the  dianp- 
pointed  would-be  buyer  who  brings  a 
lawsuit  in  an  effort  to  coerce  a  home- 
owner into  selling  against  his  will,  will 
never  be  out  a  penny  no  matter  how  the 
decision  goes.  But  the  defendant  home- 
owner will  always  have  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  his  defense,  even  if  he  wins. 

In  theory,  in  order  to  convince  a  court 
that  it  would  be  just  to  grant  him  a  sub- 
sidy for  his  court  costs,  fees,  and  so  on, 
it  should  be  necessary  for  a  plaintiff  to 
show  that  he  lacks  means  to  pay  for 
these  himself.  Thus,  it  seems  clear  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  a  man  to 
make  this  showing  when,  by  the  allega- 
tions of  his  own  complaint,  he  is  a  bidder 
for  a  hcHne.  If  he  is  a  bona  fide  bidder, 
he  must  have  enough  money  for  the 
downpayment,  usually  at  least  one-third 
of  the  total  price.  If  he  has  tills,  then 
he  is  not  without  means.  So  the  courts, 
almost  surely,  will  find  that  construing 
the  bill  so  as  to  require  a  showing  (rf 
lack  of  means  would  render  it  ineffective. 
Therefore,  the  courts  will  rule.  Congress 
must  have  intended  either  to  Include  lack 
of  means  as  a  \ms1s  for  granting  the  sub- 
sidy, or  to  permit  a  man  to  plead  lack  of 
means  even  with  money  in  the  bank  with 
which  to  make  a  downpayment  on  a 
home. 

The  club  fashioned  for  the  hand  of  the 
plaintiff  by  subsection  406(b)  is  enough 
to  give  him  an  overweening  advantage 
in  litigation  against  a  homeowner.  But 
subsection  406(c)  makes  the  bludgeon 
even  bigger  by  giving  the  court  authority 
to  grant  "punitive  damages"  to  the  plain- 
tiff, up  to  a  limit  of  $500,  and  to  grant 
damages  for  "humiliation  and  mental 
pain  and  suffering"  without  any  top 
limit  at  all. 

Additional  length  and  weight  is  added 
to  the  prospective  plaintiff's  club  by  the 
authority  given  Federal  courts,  by  sub- 
section 406(c) ,  to  grant  relief  by  way  of 
"permanent  or  temporary  injunction, 
restraining  order,  or  other  order. "  That 
language  clearly  includes  authority  for 
the  Issuance  of  mandatory  injunctions. 
Under  this  langiiage  a  court  could  order 
a  homeowner  to  sell  his  pnverty  after 
he  had  decided  to  take  it  off  the  market. 
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Now  consider  the  p«  k  isibllitlefl  If  this 
bill  becomes  law.  As  9  xm  as  a  home- 
owner puts  his  propert  i  on  the  market, 
and  gets  one  offer  f roi  i  a  member  of  a 
minority  group,  he  is  itl  trouble.  If  he 
changes  his  mind  about  felling  the  mop- 
erty,  the  lone  bidder  mi  ^t  get  a  maiMla- 
tory  injunction  under  aubsection  406(c) , 
requiring  the  sale  of  the  property  to  him. 
If  there  are  no  other  bidders  who  are 
members  of  minority  i^ups.  and  the 
homeowner  sells  to  thfej  minority-group 
bidder,  it  may  be  dedc  ad  that  this  was 
an  action  based  on  prQibibited  discrimi- 
nation. If  he  sells  to  Imie  of  the  other 
bidders,  then  he  may  pe  sued  by  the 
minority-group  bidder. 

Questions  of  this  kind  Can  be  multipled 
without  limit,  in  theory:  and  there  is  no 
shadow  of  doubt  that  such  questions  will 
be  multiplied,  in  actuality,  if  this  bill 
ever  becomes  law. 

Subsection  406(d)  ol  1 8.  3296.  in  au- 
thorizhig  the  allowan^  of  attorney's 
fees  to  the  plaintiff,  si  Reifies  that  such 
fees  shall  be  "reasonabl  ^."  But  there  is 
no  top  limit  on  the  au^rity  to  award 
damages  for  "humillatibn  and  mental 
pain  and  suffering."         F 

Section  407  of  8.  3296  lippears  likely  to 
make  the  Attorney  Oeieral  the  busiest 
Intervenor  in  legal  hlst€  m,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  busiest  litigants.    | 

Under  subsection  407  [ it)  he  can  bring 
an  action,  without  having  to  seek  the 
pennlssion  of  the  court,  Or  any  court  de- 
tennination,  whenever  he  decides  for 
himself  that  he  has  "reftionable  cause  to 
believe  that  any  person: or  group  of  per- 
sons is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice 
of  resistance  to  the  full  ^hjoyment  of  any 
of  the  rights  granted  by  this  UUe." 

What  a  big  stick  that  ii 

If  the  Attorney  Oen^iul  should  ever 
find  himself  in  a  position  of  attempting 
to  coerce  a  group  of  realtors  or  a  group 
of  financial  institution^  or  a  group  of 
homeowners  or  any  mixed  group  having 
to  do  with  the  sale  of  residential  prop- 
erties, they  would  bxovt  at  all  stages  of 


d  the  absolute 

Ion  to  institute 

all  or  any  of 

Ion  40T(b)  that 

rht  well  become 

[fiT  of  all  time. 

subsecticMi.  to 

;ht  l)y  private 


the  discussion  that  he 
power  at  his  own  disc: 
legal  action  against 
them. 

But  it  is  \mder  su. 
the  Attorney  Oeneral 
the  champion  Intervi 
His  authority  imder  L 

Intervene  in  acti(His  bi,, 

parties,  is  as  vague  as  how  high  is  up  and 
M  broad  as  it  is  vaguQ.  The  Attorney 
General  may  intervene!  Whenever  he  Is 
willing  to  certify  that  the  action  'is  of 
general  public  important*." 

Subsection  407(b)  oH  S.  3296  would 
"lake  the  Attorney  O^Oeral  a  sort  of 
monitor  over  every  r^  estate  trans- 
action which  takes  plac^  imywhere  wlth- 
m  the  boundaries  of  thi  United  States 
and  its  territories  and  possessions.  Of 
coittse,  he  will  not  be  aUie  to  do  that  job 
Wth  his  present  staff.  jBe  could  double 
Ws  staff,  and  double  it  again,  and  double 
»  again,  and  stUl  not  havfe  nearly  enough 
lawyers  to  begin  to  do  «uch  a  tremen- 
dous Job  of  policing.  So  he  will  have  to 
be  choosy  about  what  nctions  he  Insti- 
tutes, and  where  he  inti^enes.    In  the 


nature  of  things,  political  factors  and 
public  relations  considerations  are  bound 
to  play  a  substantial  part  in  his  decisions 
in  this  regard.  That  is  another  of  the 
evils  in  thUbUl. 

Mr.  President,  title  IV  of  8.  3296  does 
not  live  UP  to  its  advance  bUllng.  This  Is 
not  Iegislatk>n  which  will  advance  free- 
dom; it  Is  legislation  which  will  create  a 
balance  of  power  on  one  side,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  basic  hidividual  rights  of 
fenillions  of  homeowners:  and  that  is 
about  as  destructive  of  freedom  as  you 
can  get. 

The  freedom  of  this  Nation  reflects  the 
efforts  of  freemen  to  live  for  themselves 
the  kind  of  Uves  and  to  make  for  their 
families  the  kind  of  living  that  suits  their 
personal  preferences. 

The  power  of  this  Nation  is  the  cumu- 
lative power  of  freemen  working  together 
to  attabi  common  objectives. 

The  teclmical  advances  this  country 
has  poineered  have  been  the  result,  in 
large  part,  of  the  thinking  of  men  free  to 
think  for  themselves. 

The  greatness  of  this  Nation.  In  siun, 
is  the  product  of  freemen  in  a  free 
economy. 

It  has  been  built  on  the  right  of  private 
property.  And  title  IV  of  S.  3296  is  the 
boldest,  most  sweeping,  most  dangerous 
attack  on  that  right  which  Congress  has 
been  asked  to  sanction. 


THE  LAW-ABmiNO  PEOPLE  OP 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr,  President,  I 
have  always  been  proud  of  Mississippi, 
and  today  I  am  even  prouder,  if  that  t>e 
possible,  to  be  from  this  great  State. 

This  new  pride  stems  from  tlie  mag- 
nificent manner  in  which  the  citizens  of 
Jflssissippi  are  practicing  self-discipline 
and  respect  for  the  law  in  the  face  of 
extreme  agitation. 

Martin  Luther  King  and  his  traveling 
circus,  now  in  Mississippi  on  what  is 
nothing  tMit  a  publicity  tour,  are  using 
every  trick  in  their  bag  to  aggravate  the 
good  people  of  this  State. 

I  wonder  if  the  citizens  of  New  York. 
Chicago.  Los  Angeles,  or  other  cities 
could  exercise  such  restraint  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Grenada,  Miss. 

"nils  law-abiding  community  in  the 
past  2  days  has  been  subjected  to  every 
form  of  insult  conceivable. 

Southern  historic  monuments  have 
been  desecrated,  southern  history  made 
a  mockery,  and  its  people  Insulted  on  the 
streets. 

The  reactions  of  Grenada  to  this  agita- 
tion have  been  to  practice  the  Christian 
virtue  erf  turning  the  other  cheek  and 
remaining  silent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  outside 
agitators  would  liice  to  provoke  an  in- 
cident, and  it  must  sorely  try  their 
patience  tliat  Mississipidans  have  con- 
tinued and  will  continue  to  refuse  to  sup- 
ply such  an  incident. 

Let  me  recall  that  the  man  who  shot 
James  Meredith  was  not  a  Mississippian. 

I  .would  not  be  surprised  if  Martin 
Luther  King  and  these  agitators  next 
desecrate   the    graves   of    Confederate 


soldiers  and  drag  their  remahis  through 
the  streets  in  an  effort  to  gamer  head- 
lines. 

And  what  kind  of  person  is  participat- 
ing In  this  march?  Beatniks,  frauds,  and 
persons  wanted  to  answer  for  crimes  in 
other  States. 

One  i>arttcular  individual  has  caiight 
the  national  press  attention  because  of 
his  misfortune  to  have  only  one  leg. 

This  man  vas  prominent  in  the  Selma 
march,  and  pictures  of  him  on  his 
crutches  have  been  used  on  fundraislng 
propaganda  for  these  agitators. 

Although  he  has  represented  himself 
as  a  disabled  veteran  on  many  occasions, 
his  leg  was  actually  amputated  in  early 
childhood. 

Tliis  sort  of  stage  production  serves 
as  shocking  evidence  of  the  degrees  to 
which  these  publicity  seekers  are  willing 
to  go  to  win  sympattiy  and  press  cover- 
age. 

The  truth  is  that  these  handicapped 
people  are  dupes  whose  personal  back- 
grounds are  so  sordid  and  revolting  that 
I  must  pass  over  them. 

This  collection  of  out-of-State  rabble 
is  not  experiencing  the  kind  of  headlines 
that  make  them  the  happiest.  It  seems 
that  at  long  last  the  American  public 
is  beghining  to  get  their  number  and  is 
refxi^ng  to  be  duped  by  their  antics. 

Until  the  national  press  wearies  of  this 
diet  of  sensationalism,  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi must  continue  to  endure  the 
most  revolting  of  sights  and  the  gravest 
of  Insults. 

In  the  meantime,  my  heart  goes  out 
to  the  good  people  of  Mississippi.  I  am 
proud  of  them,  and  I  salute  them. 


MESSAGE  mOM  TBE  BOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Backney.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  atmounced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  2950)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1967  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Rmets  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Philbut,  Mr.  BtezRT, 
Mr.  Prick,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  AKnnis,  and 
Mr.  CKONSKI  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Bouse  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (BA.  12822)  to 
enaUe  cottongrowers  to  establish, 
finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordinated 
program  of  research  and  promotion  to 
improve  the  competitive  position  of,  and 
to  expand  markets  for,  cotton;  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Coolst,  Mr.  Posom.  Mr. 
GATBnras,  Mr.  Bacbi  of  OaUfomia,  Mr. 
Dmos,  Mr.  BK.GHB.  and  Mr.  Tuoos  of 
CaUfomia  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 
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WALKOUT  0»  XiABOR  DELEOATSS 
FROM  INTZRNATIONAL  LABOR 
ORGANIZATION  METTINO  AT  GE- 
NEVA 

•  Mr.  CIiARK.  Today,  the  executive 
council  of  the  APTj-CIO  met  In  Wash- 
ington at  the  request  of  Mr.  Walter  P. 
Reuther  to  discuss  the  recent  activity  of 
the  labor  delegates  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization  In  walking  out  of 
the  meeting  at  Geneva  because  that 
group  had  elected  a  president  from  Po- 
land, a  Communist  state. 

Mr.  Ruthors'  efforts  to  reverse  the  posi- 
tion of  the  executive  coimcll  were  un- 
successful, but  he  has  issued  a  statement 
outlining  his  own  views,  with  which  I  am 
in  complete  accord.  He  states  that  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  are  deeply 
disturbed  about  the  growing  negative 
character  of  AFL-CIO  policy  in  the  field 
of  international  affairs,  of  which  the 
withdrawal  of  AFL-CIO  delegates  from 
the  current  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization Conference  is  but  the  latest  ex- 
pression. 

Mr.  Reuther  states  that  the  action  of 
the  delegates  in  walking  out  of  the  ILO 
Conference  was  unwise,  imdemocratic, 
and  unfortunate,  and  was  a  distinct  dis- 
service to  the  AFL-CIO  free-world  labor 
movement,  to  «ur  Nation,  and  to  the 
cause  of  international  understanding, 
peace,  and  freedom. 

I  completely  share  the  views  of  Mr. 
Reuther.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  has 
had  closer  or  more  friendly  relationships 
with  the  labor  movement  than  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  hope  mat- 
ters will  always  continue  that  way.  But 
I  deplore  the  action  of  the  AFL-CIO 
executive  council  In  rendering  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  foreign  pcdiey  of  the  United 
SUtes.  not  only  by  the  action  It  took  at 
the  JLO  conference,  but  also  by  a  num- 
ber of  other  actions  by  which  it  has  In 
effect  attempted  to  take  Into  its  own 
hands  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  I  hope  that  policy  will  shortly 
change. 

I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  Mr. 
Reuther's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
RscoKo  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

X  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mtnneaota  [Mr.  McCaxtht]  for 
his  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcou).  as  follows: 
BtATumt  or  UAW   Pbbudbmt  Waltb  P. 

Rxrnni.  om  Bskalv  or  rta  Ixmif  Axioif  «i. 

MxEcunn  Bouo  or  trb  UAW.  Punna 

TO  THX  AFL-CIO  KMCUTIVB  OOUMCU.,  WASM- 

DfOToif,  D.C..  Jmn  IS.  1966 

The  quMtton  bafora  tba  ■xecuttre  OoonoU 
of  the  Aftr-dO  U  not  a  matter  of  penonal- 
IUm.  It  la  a  matter  of  poUey  and  damooratto 
prooodoro. 

The  lattdtrthlp  and  tha  m«nb«Bblp  of  tha 
UAW.  ttks  many  othar  Amartoana,  an  daMay 
dlsturtoad  about  tha  growlnc  nagattTa  SaHu- 
•ctar  of  tha  An<-OZO  poUoy  in  tha  flald  of 
latnnattonal  alhdn.  of  Wtaioh  tha  with- 
drawal of  APL-OIO  dslegatas  from  tha  cur- 
rant mtamatlawd  Latrar  Organlmtlon  (iLO) 
Ooof  aNnea  la  bat  tha  lataat  nprmttoa. 

Ttm  UAW  Utamatlonal  Bneuttva  Boaid 
baUavaa  that  the  action  ot  tha  AFL-OXO 
I  In  walking  ont  ot  tha  HO  Oonfar- 
I  onwlaa.  undamoeratlo  and  unfortu- 
a  diatlnot  rtlMarvloa  to  tha 


APIi-OIO.  to  -tha  traa  world  labor  movamant. 
to  our  nation,  and  to  tha  cauae  of  Inter- 
national undantandlng.  peace  and  freedom. 

Tha  no  was  created  on  the  initiative  of 
the  American  labor  movement  and  la  a  q>e- 
claltiied  agency  of  tha  United  Natlona.  Af- 
flUatton  with  the  HO  and  fuU  parUcUtlon 
in  Ita  work  have  been  tha  hlatorie  poUoy 
of  our  movement,  becauae  It  provldea  a 
mechanism  through  which  American  labor 
can  advance  the  cauae  of  free  trade  union- 
ism, aoclal  Justice  and  democracy  through- 
out the  world. 

In  June  196S,  when  the  UJ3.  employers 
ware  threatening  to  walk  out  of  the  nO 
becauae  of  the  application  for  admlealon  by 
delegatea  from  the  Soviet  Union,  President 
George  Meany  of  the  AFL  correctly  stated: 
"We  are  not  going  to  walk  away  from  the 
no.  We  are  not  going  to  fall  Into  a  Soviet 
trap  and  aid  them  In  deatroylng  this  or- 
ganisation." 

George  P.  Delaney,  at  that  time  AFL  worker 
repreaentatlve  to  the  no,  was  reported  on 
June  10,  1955,  in  the  AFL  News-Reporter  to 
have  stated  In  response  to  the  threatened 
walkout  by  VS.  employer  delegatea:  "I  can 
conceive  of  many  reasons  why  the  men  In 
the  Kremlin  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  see  the  U.S.  out  of  the  HO." 

In  1960.  Rudolph  Fteupl,  a  VS.  worker 
delegate  to  the  no.  In  a  foreword  to  a  pub- 
lished case  study  of  experience  In  the  Inter- 
national tabor  Organisation  by  Alfred  Fern- 
bach,  suted:  "One  thing  la  certain.  We  will 
not  win  the  support  of  the  repreaentatlvea  of 
tha  newly  Independent  imcommltted  natlona 
by  trying  to  run  away  from  the  Ideological 
battle  with  the  Communists.  The  free  em- 
ployer representatives  In  the  no  seem  to 
have  had  the  Idea  that  If  you  somehow  ignore 
the  Communists  they  will  Just  go  away. 
They  are  learning  the  hard  way  that  the 
Communists  aire  not  eaaUy  discouraged  by 
cold  shoulder  treatment." 

Monslgnor  George  Hlgglns,  Director  of  the 
Social  Action  Department  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  In  hla  column 
for  release  June  13, 1966,  wrote: 

"Apparently  the  (Johnson)  Administration 
thinks — as  Meany  put  it  when  the  shoe  waa 
on  the  other  foot — that  boycotting  the  nO 
for  the  reason  alleged  by  the  labor  dele- 
gation is  a  most  unfortunate  and  obviously 
self-defeating  way  of  fighting  communlam. 
I  think  the  Admlnlatratlon  is  dead  right,  and 
I  alncerely  hope  that,  by  the  time  this  colimm 
appears  In  print,  the  UJ9.  labor  delegation 
will  have  decided  to  call  off  ita  boycott.  Tha 
opposition  of  our  labor  delegates  to  com- 
munism does  them  credit,  but  boycotting 
the  no  (unleaa  there  is  considerably  more 
to  this  controveray  than  meeta  the  eye) 
Btrlkea  me  as  being  an  Ineffective,  not  to  say. 
a  silly  way  of  fighting  communism.  Indeed 
I  think  it  could  be  argued  perauaslvely  that 
the  election  of  a  communist  as  chairman  of 
the  current  no  conference  In  Geneva  Is,  If 
anything,  an  added  reason  for  active  UJ9. 
participation  In  the  meeting. 

"In  summary,  then,  I  wotild  say  that  If 
the  U.S.  labor  delegates  go  through  with 
their  boycott,  they  will  be  cutting  off  their 
own  noae  to  spite  their  face.  And  nothing, 
I  ahould  think,  could  possibly  please  the 
oommunlsta  more,  for  in  the  abeence  of  the 
U.S.  labor  delegations,  they  can  the  more 
aaally  and  the  more  succeasfuUy  use  the  ILO 
aa  a  aoxmdlng  board  for  their  own  propa- 
ganda." 

Tha  walkout  of  the  AFL-CIO  delegatea 
from  tha  nO  conference  has  laolated  tha 
American  labor  movement  and  furttxer 
Btralnad  our  relationship  with  the  othar 
democratic  free  trade  union  organisations 
whose  delegatea  stayed  in  the  no  confer- 
anoe.  Mo  other  delegatea  of  the  Free  World 
whether  worker  delegatea,  employer  delegates 
or  govemmant  delegatea,  walked  out. 

Does  the  action  of  the  AFL-CIO  delegates 
suggest  that  aU  of  the  other  repreaentaUvaa 


from  democratic  natlona  whether  worker 
employer  or  government  del^tea  have  com- 
promised their  prlndplea  or  are  leas  commit- 
ted to  the  principles  of  democracy  and  hu- 
man freedom? 

To  think  thus  la  obviously  dangerous 
nonaanae. 

Following  the  eetabllabment  of  the  United 
Natlona  In  1946  the  no  waa  reorganized  as 
a  specialized  agency  of  tha  United  NaUont 
and  Invited  Into  memberahlp  all  nations 
which  qualified  under  the*  United  Nations 
Charter  Including  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  communist  nations. 

Reaponding  to  this  broadened  membership 
within  no,  the  American  labor  movement 
continued  its  participation  In  and  support  of 
the  no. 

The  basic  policy  declalon  was  reinforced  In 
1955  when  the  American  labor  movement 
urged  the  U.S.  employer  delegates  to  stay  in 
the  no  as  the  only  effective  means  of  meet- 
ing the  communist  challenge. 

This  sound  poUcy  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
affirmed by  official  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil and  convention  action. 

Having  naade  the  declalon  to  participate 
in  the  HO,  the  American  labor  movement 
aa  well  as  all  other  parties  were  morally  obli- 
gated to  accept  the  results  of  the  democratle 
proceaa  In  the  HO  even  when  It  waa  not  to 
their  liking. 

It  Is  a  gross  disservice  to  democracy  for 
delegates  tc  walk  out  of  an  HO  conference 
merely  because  the  result  of  an  election— 
about  which  no  question  of  Impropriety  has 
been  raised — Is  not  to  their  taste.  This  is 
precisely  the  kind  of  action  for  which  Ameri- 
can labor  has  in  the  past  Justifiably  con- 
demned the  communists. 

The  unwise  and  undemocratic  decision  to 
walk  out  of  the  HO  conference  can  be  best 
Judged  if  applied  to  the  United  Nations  it- 
self. U  the  official  repreaentatlvea  of  the 
United  States  government  were  to  walk  out 
of  the  United  Nations  Seciirity  Council  each 
time  the  repreaentatlve  of  the  Soviet  Union 
assumed  the  chairmanship  or  were  to  walk 
out  of  the  General  Assembly  or  any  special 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  whenever  a 
person  not  to  our  liking  is  elected  to  the 
chairmanship  of  such  body,  we  would  In 
fact  destroy  tha  United  NaUona  which  U 
man'a  last  and  beat  hope  for  peace  and 
survival. 

The  queetlon  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
AFL-CIO  delegatea  from  tha  HO  Confer- 
ence In  Geneva  is  a  matter  totally  unrelated 
to  the  queetlon  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment'a  uncompromlatng  oppoaltlon  to  Com- 
munism and  aU  othar  forma  of  totalitarian- 
ism. The  UAW  ylelda  to  no  one  in  Its 
oppoaltlon  to  Communlat  tyranny.  UAW 
leadership  and  memberahlp  have  fought  and 
resisted  Communism  within  our  own  Union 
and  within  the  American  labor  movement. 
We  are  expending  great  effort  and  resources 
in  helping  to  build  democratic  trade  unions 
throughout  the  world  in  order  to  raise  living 
atandards  and  to  resist  Communism  and  all 
other  forms  of  tyranny. 

The  UAW  is  fully  aware  that.  In  the  absence 
of  democracy,  so-called  unions  In  the  Com- 
munist countries  are  not  free  and  inde- 
pendent representatives  of  the  workers  but 
rather  instruments  of  their  governments. 
Thla  haa  been  true  alnoa  the  Communist 
nations  first  affiliated  with  HO  and  it  is  true 
today.  The  UAW  aharea  the  view  that  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  will  be  advanced, 
not  by  Isolating  ourselves  from  the  hundreds 
of  mUllons  of  people  now  under  Communist 
domination,  but  rather  by  promoting  rela- 
tione with  them  that  will  enable  us  to 
demonstrate  the  superior  value  of  democratic 
Institutions. 

We  share  a  deep  faith  in  the  valuea  d 
freedom  and  our  democratic  institutions  and 
we  believe  that  theaa  valuea,  the  valuea  of 
free  men,  are  equal  to  the  teat  of  oompetl- 
tion  with  communism  or  any  other  form  of 
totalitarianism. 
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The  real  significance  of  tpk  AFL-CIO  walk- 
out from  the  HO  Conf erenioe  must  be  evalu- 
ated In  the  broader  contest  of  the  world  In 
which  we  live  and  In  whlob  the  leaders  of 
our  nation,  in  cooperatlor  'with  others,  are 
Seq>erately  searching  to  fin  4  means  by  which 
we  broaden  understanding,  minimize  world 
tensions,  and  effectively  meet  the  problem  of 
nuclear  proliferation  in  tbb,  hope  of  achiev- 
ing a  durable  peace.  ■ 

John  F.  Kennedy,  In  his  persistent  pursuit 
of  peace,  understood  the  compelling  urgency 
for  reducing  world  tenslona  when  he  stated 
before  the  UN  on  September  25,  1961 :  "Man- 
kind must  put  an  end  to  war  or  war  will  put 
an  end  to  mankind."  [ 

Pope  Paul  VI,  In  his  huixic  address  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  on  October  4,  1965, 
stated:  || 

"Strive  to  bring  back  an«)ng  you  any  who 
liave  separated  themselves,  and  study  the 
right  method  of  uniting  to  your  pact  of 
brotherhood,  in  honor  and  loyalty,  thoee  who 
do  not  yet  share  in  it.  Act  JBO  that  thoee  stiU 
outside  will  desire  and  merit  the  confidence 
of  all;  and  then  be  generous  In  granting  such 
confidence  ...  | 

■If  you  wish  to  be  brothsrs,  let  the  arms 
fall  from  your  hands.  One  cannot  love  while 
holding  offensive  arms.  Thoee  armaments — 
especially  those  terrible  arme  which  modern 
science  has  given  you — long  before  they  pro- 
duce victims  and  ruins,  nouiuth  bad  feelings, 
create  nightmares,  distrust.  |  J  . 

"No  more  war,  war  never  auain  I  Peace,  it  is 
peace  which  must  guide  |i$he  destiniea  of 
peoples  and  of  all  manklnd.f* 

In  this  spirit.  President !  Johnson,  before 
the  UN,  committed  our  natun  to  the  task  of 
building  bridges  of  undersianding  with  the 
governments  and  the  peoplM  of  the  world  in 
an  effort  to  move  the  wwi^  away  from  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  war  and  self-destruction 
and  towards  the  achievement  of  peace  among 
the  family  of  nations.  | 

The  walkout  of  AFL-CIO  delegatea  under- 
mines and  runs  counter  to  ithe  spirit  of  this 
national  effort  and  national  commitment  and 
it  Is  for  this  reason  that  th<  UAW  Interna- 
tional Executive  Board  is  (4eeply  disturbed 
and  urges  the  AFL-CIO  to  Instruct  its  dele- 
gates to  return  to  and  to  participate  fully  In 
the  work  of  the  HO  to  the  eM  that  the  AFL- 


on  in  coopera- 

he  frontiers  of 

«  and  human 


CIO  can  make  its  contrib 
Uon  with  others  to  extend 
social  Justice  and  to  make 
freedom  secure. 

The  UAW  International  Ekecutive  Board  Is 
in  sharp  disagreement  with  the  decision  to 
boycott  the  ILO,  which  maifcs  a  sharp  break 
and  reversal  of  a  long-standing  policy  of  tha 
APL-CIO.  We  are  equally  m  disagreement 
with  the  failure  to  respect  and  carry  out 
•lemocratic  procedures  in  thta  making  of  this 
decision. 

The  free  labor  movement,  like  a  free 
•oclety,  can  achieve  unity  (a  diversity  only 
tt  the  democratic  process  is :  tespected.  This 
democratic  process  requirfia  consultation, 
<il«;u8slon  and  free  and  full  debate  in  the 
determination  of  ail  basic  I  policy  matters. 
This  essential  democratic  i  Jirocedure  waa 
totally  Ignored  In  this  situat|(»n. 

A  free  labor  movement  betdngs  to  all  of  its 
members  and  is  not  the  private  property  of 
Miyone.  No  other  democrsliic  trade  union 
Mpnlzatlon  participating  is  the  HO  fol- 
lowed the  AFL-CIO  example  of  boycotting 
the  no  Conference.  It  is  Uioreover  Incon- 
ceivable and  unthinkable  ^^at  any  demo- 
craUc  labor  organization  wpUld  make  such 
»  fundamental  trade  unlo)^  decision  with 
•uch  far-reaching  impllcatiqqs  without  prior 
eonsultatlon,  deliberation  |md  discussion 
•»ong  lu  leaders.  I  j 

■nie  leadership  of  the  ulw  first  learned 
«  the  AFL-CIO  boycott  of' the  HO  Con- 
jwence  from  a  public  statement  by  an  AFL- 
cio  staff  member  in  Geneva,  which  appeared 
m  the  Detroit  press  Sunday,  June  5,  1966. 

In  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  the  UAW 
«•  learned  from  authorlta<  l  re  sourcea  that 


the  boycott  of  the  HO  by  the  AFL-CIO  had 
been  under  consideration  by  AFL-CIO 
headquarters  for  approximately  a  week  prior 
to  the  walkout,  and  it  Is,  therefore,  evident 
that  there  waa  ample  time  for  consultation 
and  discussion  with  the  leadership  of  the 
AFL-CIO  liefore  any  final  decision  was 
taken. 

The  UAW  International  Executive  Board 
expressed  its  deep  disappointment  and  con- 
cern about  this  unwise  action  of  withdraw- 
ing from  the  HO  and  we  vigorously  protest 
the  violation  of  the  democratic  process  with- 
in the  APL-CIO. 

As  an  autonomous  aflUiate  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  representing  approximately  1,600,000 
members,  the  UAW  declares  its  intention  to 
exercise  its  full  democratic  right  to  express 
Its  vlewa  on  all  policy  matters,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  that  relate  to  the  welfare  of 
UAW  membera  and  the  well-being  of  our 
nation. 


THE  BUDGETARY  PROCESS  AND  THE 
APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEES 
Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  Robert  A.  Stenzel,  a  student 
at  the  American  University  Law  School, 
recently  prepared  a  term  paper  titled, 
"The  Budgetary  Process  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees."  Believing 
that  Mr.  Stenzel's  paper  presents  much 
good  Information  on  a  very  important 
facet  of  the  legislative  process,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  pruited  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
LxoiaLAnvK  Paocxas  Sxkinab,   Tesk  Papke 

ON  TRS  BUOOrrAST  PSOCXSS  ANB  THE  APPSO- 
PSIATIONS   CoMMrmxs 

(By  Robert  A.  Stenzel,  May  7,  1966) 

FOaXWORS 

Characterizing  the  budget  as  a  "contract" 
I  have  tried  to  identify  the  parties  and  their 
legal  reeponsibillties.  Since  It  became  ap- 
parent that  a  full  and  complete  understand- 
ing of  these  responsibilities  could  only  be 
appreciated  by  an  understanding  of  their  his- 
torical development  I  have  pursued  this 
approach  blending  In  along  the  way  par- 
ticularly pertinent  aspects.  In  conclusion 
one  budgetary  cycle  is  analysed  hopefully  to 
put  the  parties  in  perspective  and  to  re- 
emphasize  their  responsibiliUea.  WriUng 
this  paper  along  with  the  many  readings  and 
personal  contacts  it  led  to,  has  been  a  real 
pleasure  and  rewarding  experience. 

The  significance  of  the  i>ower  of  the  purse 
and  the  budgetary  process  waa  recently 
stated  by  the  present  Chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Conunittee,  Repre- 
sentative Mahon  of  Texaa,  who  noted  on 
that  Committee's  100th  anniversary: 

"Public  money  is  the  motive  power  of  gov- 
ernment, the  substance  without  which  not 
even  the  smallest  or  most  elementary  func- 
tion can  find  expression.  The  power  of  the 
purse  la  the  one  certain,  undeniable,  and  con- 
tinuous weapon  at  the  disposal  of  the 
branches  of  government.  Aa  one  noted  man 
wrote  in  the  last  century:  'H  our  Republic 
were  blotted  from  the  earth  and  from  the 
memory  of  mankind,  and  if  no  record  of  Its 
history  survived,  except  a  copy  of  our  revenue 
laws  and  our  appropriations  bills  for  a  single 
year,  the  political  philosopher  would  be  able 
from  these  materials  alone  to  reconstruct  a 
large  part  of  our  history,  and  sketch  with 
considerable  accuracy  the  character  and 
spirit  of  our  institutions.'  "  * 

With  the  great  majority  of  o\ir  legislation 
readily    translatable   into   terms   of   dollars 


and  cents  it  becomea  clear  that  In  Ita  moat 
complete  sense  the  budgetary  proceaa,  and. 
Indeed  the  budget  itaelf,  Uoa  at  the  heart  of 
the  democratic  political  prooaaa. 

That  the  budget  la  an  Instrument  of  de- 
mocracy viras  briefiy  Indicated  by  W.  F. 
WiUoughby  who  observed: 

"It  is  hardly  neoeaaary  to  point  out  that 
the  popular  will  cannot  be  intelligently  for- 
mulated nor  expressed  unless  the  public  haa 
adequate  means  for  knowing  currently  how 
governmental  affairs  have  been  conducted  in 
the  past,  what  are  preeent  conditions  and 
what  program  for  work  In  the  future  is 
under  consideration.  Of  ail  means  devised 
for  meeting  this  requirement  no  single  one 
approaches  in  completeness  and  effectiveness 
a  budget  if  properly  prepared.  It  at  once 
serves  to  make  known  past  operations,  pres- 
ent conditions  and  future  proposals,  defi- 
nitely locates  responaibUity  and  furnishee 
the  means  for  control."* 

WiUoughby  hints  at  one  definition  of 
"budget"  and  no  doubt  everyone  has  his  own 
Idea  of  what  it  means,  but  clarity  requires 
further  inquiry. 

Webeter's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary »  gives 
several  apt  definitions  of  "budget":  "(a)  A 
statement  of  the  financial  position  of  a  sov- 
ereign body  for  a  definite  period  of  time 
based  on  estimates  of  expenditures  during 
the  period  and  proposals  for  financing  them, 
(b)  a  plan  for  the  coordination  of  resources 
and  expenditures,  (c)  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  available  for,  required  for,  or  as- 
signed to  a  particular  purpoae."-  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Translating  the  definition  into  legal  con- 
cepts embodying  the  legislative  process,  one 
writer  characterizes  it  as  a  contract. 

"Congresa  and  the  President  promise  to 
supply  funds  under  specified  conditions,  and 
the  agencies  agree  to  spend  them  in  ways 
that  have  been  agreed  upon.  (When  an 
agency  apportions  funds  to  its  subunlts,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  making  an  Internal  con- 
tract.) Whether  or  not  the  parties  actually 
agree  about  what  the  contract  purportedly 
stipulates  is  a  matter  for  Inquiry.  To  the 
extent  that  a  budget  is  carried  out,  however, 
it  imposes  a  set  of  mutual  obligations  and 
controls  upon  the  contracting  parties."  ' 

The  latter  definition  encompasses  a 
broader  aspect  of  "budget"  that  alludes  to 
the  dynamics  of  the  budget,  i.e.,  those  forces 
which  come  to  bear  on  one  another  during 
the  budgetary  process.  In  a  study  of  the 
budgetary  process,  then,  this  definition, 
serves  to  provide  a  starting  point  for  inquiry 
into  ( 1 )  the  parties  In  the  budgetary  process 
and  (2)  their  relationships  to  each  other. 

In  our  democratic  society  the  principal 
party  in  the  budgetary  proceaa  is  the  public 
which  not  only  provides  the  funds  spent  but 
also,  as  the  principal,  elects  as  its  agent  in 
this  process  the  Federal  Government,  con- 
sisting of  the  subagents  In  the  Executive, 
the  C(mgress  and  the  Judiciary.  As  the  prin- 
cipal, however.  It  Is  limited  and  may  only 
act  through  its  agents. 

Needless  to  say  much  authority  is  vested 
by  the  public  In  ita  agenta.  Such  authority 
demands  responsibility. 

To  the  public  must  be  left  the  subjective 
evaluation  of  Its  agents'  responsibility;  but 
to  Judge,  one  must  understand.  It  is  hoped 
the  follovring  pages  will  give  an  insight  into 
the  budgetary  process  from  which  this  under- 
standing may  be  derived. 

In  the  U.S.  Constitution  resides  the  legal 
basis  for  the  interrelationships  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government.    It  does  not  provide  for  a 


>  CONCaxSBIOIf AL    RXCOBO,     vol.     Ill,    pt.    8, 

p.  3959. 


•"The  National  Budget  System",  (Balti- 
more: The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1937),  page 
23. 

*G  *  C  Merrlam  Co..  (8^rlngfield,  Mass.. 
1953.) 

*  Wldlavsky,  "The  P(dltlca  of  the  Budgetary 
Process",  (Boston:  Uttle,  Brown  *  Co..  1964) 
page  2. 
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badg«Ui7  sytWm.  Wa  b«v«  today,  taoweTW, 
under  •totutaa.  wliloli  darlva  Uielr  authority 
from  tlM  Oonctttutloii,  vbat  la  known  aa 
"ezaeutl^a  budget"  ayatem.  TlUa  piooaaa 
haa  four  nuijor  phaaaa: 

1.  OongreaalofuU  authortntlon  ot  program 
legiaUtlOD. 

a.  Formation  of  tha  bodgat  by  tha  baeu- 
tl^. 

8.  Oiiinfiaalonal  action  on  approprlatlona. 

4.  KEacutton  of  tbe  enacted  budget. 

There  la  no  time  limit  on  phaaa  (1)  except 
that  It  muat  occur  before  phaaa  (3).  Tbe 
other  phaoea  foUaw  »  regnliar  pattern  with 
phaae  (3)  taking  13-18  montha:  phase  (3) 
e  months:  and  phaaa  (4) ,  of  couraa,  tha  13 
flaoal  montha. 

Fbllowlng  tbe  Constitution,  the  budgetary 
prooeaa  la  a  wcwiElng  example  of  tbe  aepan- 
tlon  of  powers  between  the  Sxecuttve  and 
the  Legialature. 

Comprising  these  two  branohea  of  our  gov- 
ernment are  the  organlaatlana  that  aanre  aa 
aubAganta.  On  the  KxecutlTe  aide  the  a«en- 
olaa.  under  the  leadetahlp  of  the  President 
through  his  cabinet  members,  carry  out  the 
many  functions  of  government.  In  i>haae 
(3)  of  the  budget  process  these  agencies  esti- 
mate the  future  flnanrtal  reaourcaa  necea- 
aary  to  oarry  out  their  functlona  and  submit 
them  to  the  Xxecutlve  through  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  TIm  BiaoutlTe.  working  with 
tba  BOB,  molda  ttaaaa  asttmataa  Into  thU 
budget  which  ha  aubmlta  annually  each  Jan- 
uary to  the  Congraaa.  Starting  In  the  Houae 
of  Rapraaentattvaa  each  Bouse  of  Congreaa, 
aasUted  by  Its  reqMetlve  standing  Committee 
on  Approprlatlona,  avaluataa  tha  budget  re- 
queat  and  makaa  a  detarmlnatKm  of  what 
moneys  will  be  given.  Another  arm  of  Con- 
gress apecUeally  eat  up  to  Invaatlgate  and 
oversee  prevloua  ezpeadlturaa;  tha  Qen«ral 
Accounting  Oflloe.  alao  aaslBta  tbe  Ocmgreaa. 
Any  dUIerenoea  In  approprlatlona  between 
the  two  Houaaa  are  reaolvad  In  Joint  oon- 
faranoaa.  and  what  U  agreed  upoi  becomea 
enacted  Into  law.  Undw  thla  law  tbe  Bxecu- 
tlve  may  draw  tbe  appn^xtated  funda  from 
the  Treasury  and.  again  aasUtad  by  the 
BOB.  dlatnbute  tham  to  tha  agendea.  While 
the  revaaua-ralalng  funeUon  u  certainly 
within  tha  orbit  of  tha  budgetary  proceaa  Ita 
atudy  can  be  and  wUl  be,  for  purpoaaa  of  thla 
paper,  completely  separated  from  the  spend- 
ing function  except  Inaofar  aa  a  dlaciisslon 
of  tha  necsaalty  of  Ita  ooordlnaUon  with  the 
spending  proeeas  la  oonoamed. 

Looking  at  the  praasnt  budget  ayatem,  two 
charaeterlatlca  are  evident:  flrat,  eontnd  of 
tbe  apendlng  poww  by  the  people  through 
their  tiected  repraaantatlvaa:  and,  aaoond.  a 
strong  executive  rale  In  Ita  formation. 

The  rolee  of  the  Congraaa  and  tha  Presi- 
dent In  the  budgetary  pmasas  have  varied 
over  the  yean  and  chaxiga  with  each  new 

partlotpaat  In  thla  highly  complex  ptoeeaa 
Bb^Ma  tha  pollelaa  and  Imparta  a  certain 
bit  of  hla  oharaoter  to  the  organlaatton  of 
which  be  la  a  part.  Thla  subjective,  but 
highly  atgnlfleant.  aspect  Is  beyond  the  scope 
of  thla  paper  but  muat  be  boane  In  mind  In 
an  understanding  of  thla  governmental  i»oo- 
aaa.  In  aum,  the  mechanism  Is  subject  to 
human  oontrol  and  fraUtlea. 

Ifooh  aa  wa  cannot  truly  understand  the 
praaant  day  onmrnfon  law  without  knowing 
aomawhat  of  lie  heritage,  ao,  too.  an  undar- 
■tandlng  of  tha  budgataty  proosaa  aa  we 
know  It  today  dependa  upon  an  appreciation 
of  Itapaat. 

Thua,  before  examining  the  praaant  budget 
system  In  greater  detail,  a  gllmpae  at  Ita  de- 
veloptbant  la  In  order. 

juaiuar  ov  nn  wmamkMT  vaocaaa 
While  It  may  not  be  surprising  to  find  that 
popular  eontrot  ot  tbe  pnrae  goaa  back  ao 
farther  than  tha  Thirteenth  Century  In  Big- 
Uah  RMory.  tt  may  be  a  Uttta  ahftrtrtng  to  dla- 
oovar  that  tbe  DBttad  BUtaa  did  not  have  a 
national  bodgat  ayatem  unta  1881. 


Historically,  Intereat  In  the  public  purse  U 
tbe  story  of  conflict  between  the  Crown  on 
one  side  and  the  popular  forces,  as  repre- 
sented In  the  legislature,  on  the  other.  Hav- 
ing a  determination  In  the  spending  of  the 
publle  money  Impllea  a  right  of  a  very  high 
order.  One  writer  baa  charaeterlxed  the 
budget  prerogative  aa  an  attribute  of  aov- 
erelgnty.    He  noted: 

"me  Constttutlanal  right  which  a  nation 
possessee  to  authcnae  public  revenues  and 
expendlturee  doee  not  originate  from  tbe 
fact  that  the  mambera  of  the  nation  con- 
tribute tbe  payments.  Tbls  right  is  based 
on  a  loftier  idea:  the  Idea  of  sovereignty. 
It  Is  only  when  eoverelgnty  rests  with  a  na- 
tion (as  dlstlngiilshed  from  a  king  or  rul- 
ing class)  that  the  people  acquire  the  right 
to  autborlae  publle  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures (either  directly  or  through  their  rep- 
reeentatlves) .  In  case  a  nation  were  not 
sovereign  It  would  not  possess  the  right  to 
control  the  publle  purse  .  .  .  the  budget 
prerogative  would  be  unknown."* 
gngluna:  12XS-1779 

The  idea  of  sovereignty  In  our  English  his- 
tory had  Its  beginnings  In  the  Magna 
Charta  of  1316.  To  offset  the  King's  de- 
mands for  money  It  provided  In  one  at  Its 
arUeles:  "Mo  acutage  (tax  levied  upon  a  ten- 
ant of  a  knight's  fee  In  oommntatlon  for  mill* 
tary  servloe)  or  revenue  shall  be  In^jMsed  In 
the  kingdom  unless  by  tbe  Common  Council 
of  the  realm.  .  .  ."  Since  the  Common  Coun- 
cil was  tbe  forerunner  of  Parliament  there 
can  be  seen  here  a  clear  and  concise  state- 
ment that  revenue  may  be  ralaed  only  with 
tbe  consent  of  the  assembly.  To  establiah  Its 
prerogative.  Parliament  fought  over  the 
years  a  long  bloody  struggle,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  had 
reached  the  point  of  challenging  the  Crown 
when  funds  were  not  spent  for  express  pur- 


"Tbe  practice  of  appropriation  devtioped 
rapidly.  The  Commons  did  not.  It  Is  true, 
act  with  perfect  onnslstenry.  At  flnt  they 
sometimes  merely  Inserted  a  clause  In  an  Act 
ot  Supply  stating  that  the  money  was  In- 
tended for  a  particular  purpose.  But  soon 
It  became  usual  to  appropriate  supplies 
either  by  a  specific  enacting  clause  in  the 
bill  which  granted  them  or  by  a  Special  Act 
which  appr^irlated  all  the  suma  granted  by 
different  Acts  during  tbe  seaslon.  In  either 
case  rulee  were  made  for  the  proper  disposal 
of  the  money  and  peruMiea  were  Imposed  for 
disobedience."    (Emphasis  added.)* 

The  penalty  power  attained  la  an  Indica- 
tion of  how  Jealously  this  bard-fought  right 
was  guarded  and  raapaotad  since  It  was  ^>- 
plied  in  moet  cases  only  against  the  Crown. 
It  was  not  all  that  simple,  however.  We  are 
told  by  Arthur  B.  Buck  that  the  BngUsh 
budget  system  at  that  time  was  very  crude. 

"The  need  came  first  then  the  action,  often 
very  haltingly,  and  OaaUy  the  theory  to  sup- 
port what  had  been  done."  * 

Neverthtieas.  It  was  a  beginning  of  a 
budget  system  which  developed  historically, 
through  three  well-defined  stagea:  "(1)  |>ar- 
11am  en  tary  approval  of  taxation  and  other 
aouroea  of  revenue,  (3)  parliamentary  ap- 
proval of  expenditure  through  approprla- 
Uon;  and  (3)  annual  <11a<mss1on  by  parlia- 
ment of  governmental  Income  and  expendi- 
ture sat  up  In  the  form  of  a  flnandal  plan."  * 

So  davak^Md.  It  waa  canted  to  our  shores 
by  the  Colonists  where  the  governors  repre- 
aantad  the  Crown  and  tha  laglalaturea  ware 


O. 
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scale  models  of  the  English  Parliament.  But 
the  governor  was  not  the  Crown  and  the 
legislature  was  not  a  body  of  representaUvei 
having  800  years  of  tradition  to  moderate 
their  relattona  with  the  Crown.  Young, 
freeh,  and  ambltiovis,  with  hard  work  be- 
hind everything  they  did,  the  Colonists 
quickly  came  into  fierce  conflict  witb  the 
Crown.  This  bitter  conflict  left  a  very  dis- 
tinct distrust  of  executive  power — especially 
with  regard  to  money  matters.  These  and 
other  factors  were  reflected  In  1778  when,  in 
the  Artldee  of  Confederation,  ArUde  IX, 
they  provided: 

"The  United  Statee  in  Congreee  assembled 
shall  have  authority  to  appoint  a  committee, 
to  be  denominated  'A  Committee  of  the 
Statee',  and  to  consist  of  one  delegate  from 
each  state :  "to  ascertain  the  necessary  sums 
of  Money  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  tite 
ITnlted  States,  and  to  appropriate  and  apply 
the  same  for  defraying  the  public  expenses 
to  borrow  money,  or  emit  bills  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  Statee,  transmitting  every  half 
year  to  respective  statee  an  account  of  the 
sums  of  moneys  so  botiowed  or  emitted." 

Th\is  both  legislative  and  administrative 
functions  were  lodged  In  the  Congrees. 

"Congreee,  or  Its  oommlttees,  prepared  all 
revenue  and  appropriation  estimates,  legis- 
lated them,  and  then  finally  attempted  to 
supervise  the  accounts  in  detail.  ThU  was  a 
8yst«n  which  oould  not  operate  well."* 

ConttituUonal  basis  of  tpending  power 

The  Founding  Fathers  recognized  the  In- 
ability to  provide  adequate  revenues  and 
qjending  power  as  one  of  the  greatest  fail- 
ures of  the  Confederation.  To  remedy 
theee  shortcomings  they  met  in  what  wss 
officially  known  aa  the  "Federal  Convention 
of  1787".  With  the  preeence  of  the  revered 
Revolutionary  hero,  Oecrge  Waahlngton.  and 
the  wise  old  statesman,  Benjamin  PranUln, 
providing  Inspiration  and  leadership,  tbe 
energies  of  Jafferaon,  Hamilton,  Madison  and 
the  othera  gave  our  country  one  of  the  first 
written  natKmal  Constitutions  the  world 
had  known.  Blending  tha  beat  of  iSth  cen- 
tury  political  phlloaophy^— euch  as  the  com- 
pact and  charter  theoriee  of  state,  constitu- 
tional supremacy,  doctrine  of  nat  iral  rights 
and  the  aeparation  of  powers — they  cured 
the  Inherent  defects  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federatlon.1*  Thus  the  compact  and  charter 
theories  of  atata  rasxilted  in  the  powen  of  tbe 
Federal  Oovmrnment  being  enumerated  with 
those  powers  not  spedfleally  given  to  it  re- 
maining in  the  states. 

In  the  separation  of  powerr,  tbe  need 
for  a  strong  executive  was  now  recognised 
and  provided  for,  but  balanced  against  and 
checked  by  tbe  Congreaa.  Under  tbe  doe- 
trine  of  constitutional  supremacy,  the  third 
branch  of  govemntent,  the  Judiciary,  came 
to  have  In  turn  a  check  on  Congrees  by 
Judicial  review  of  their  legislation  to  deter- 
mine whether  It  was  consistent  with  the 
Constitution.  Plain  as  these  powers  ap- 
peared, they  did  not  go  unchallenged  even 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  themselves.  It  to 
clear  that,  if  the  Congreaa  has  the  power 
to  spend  the  public  money  this  power  must, 
under  the  doctrine  of  enumented  powers, 
be  found  in  eome  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Thus  a  study  of  the  Constitu- 
tion U  a  study  of  the  interpreUttons  given 
to  Its  various  words  and  dauses-as  a  re- 
sult of  theee  challengea. 

Tbe  parts  of  the  Constitution  and  their 
Interpreted  maanlnga  algniflcant  to  a  study 
of  the  budgetary  proceaa  and  tbe  approprla- 
tlona oommlttaea  are  taken  here  to  keep 
them  in  historical  oontaxt  and  yet  contrast 


•BoUaa.  "nia  Flnanolal  History  ot  a» 
United  Statee  from  1774  to  1788",  (New  Tcek: 
D.  Appleton  *  Co..  18B6)  page  838. 

>*KaUy  ^  WarttoTi  "Ilia  Anarlcan  Con- 
aUtutlon".  (Haw  York:  W.  W.  Korton  *  Co.) 
Srd  aditton.  IMS)  paaaa  16B.  166. 
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Interpretations, 
enumerated  In 
Vblch  provided: 


broad  and  is 
bwer,  argument 
fven  before  rat- 
lamllton  advo- 


the  past  with  the  present 
Tbe  spending  power  was 
Art.  I.,  Section  0,  Clause  7, 

"No  money  shall  be  drawij  ifrom  the  treas- 
ury, but  in  consequence  ot  appropriations 
made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement  and 
account  of  the  receipts  andj  expenditures  of 
all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time."  ] 

since  Congrees  had  the  laj^-maklng  func- 
tion, this  simply  meant  that  bo  money  could 
t)e  paid  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  unless  it 
bad  been  appropriated  by  ian  act  of  Con- 
gress." Its  meaning  was  exnalned  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  as  follows:     \ 

"Tbe  design  of  the  Con^tution  in  tbls 
provision  was,  as  I  conceive!  !to  secure  these 
Important  ends,  that  the  piltpose,  the  limit, 
and  the  fund  of  every  expsadlture  should 
be  ascertained  by  a  previous  !l|iw.  The  public 
security  is  complete  in  this  jpartlcular,  If  no 
money  can  be  expended,  butjior  an  object,  to 
an  extent,  and  out  of  a  fund,  which  the  laws 
have  prescribed."  "  ] 

The  scope  of  the  spendli  g  power  or  the 
purposes  and  objects  for  wliicb  the  money 
may  be  spent  is  derived  froia  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 8,  which  begins :  I 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
Collect  Taxes.  Duties,  ImpcMs  and  Excises, 
to  pay  the  Debts  and  provl  ae  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare  of  tbe 
United  States  .  .  .  ."  As  fj^t  meaning  of 
"general  welfare"  may  be  qx 
tbe  key  to  tbls  important 
over  Its  interpretation  began 
Iflcation.  In  the  Federalist, 
eated  the  literal,  broad  Ateanlng  of  the 
clause.  On  this  basis  the  keneral  welfare 
clause  Is  capable  of  consider  ^le  expansion." 
Uadlson  on  the  other  hand,  nialntained  that 
It  was  merely  introductory  ,  to  the  enumer- 
ated powers  which  followe<|  It  and  that  it 
conferred  no  additional  POl^er  upon  Con- 
giess."  These  arguments  t^ntlnue  to  the 
present  time.  In  addition  tothese  early  ideas 
the  United  States  Supreme  dourt  has  handed 
down  from  time  to  time  iti  opinion  of  the 
meaning  of  "general  welfak-fc" — more  often 
In  connection  with  the  tamtig  power  how- 
ever, than  with  the  spending  power. 

"An  important  case  in  ti  study  of  the 
qwndlng  power  is  VJS.  v.  \Butler,  397  U.S. 
1(1936).  Its  holdings  are  nO  longer  the  law 
of  the  land,  but  what  was  s4td  in  tbe  almost 
Inconsistent  decision  conceiving  the  Hamll- 
t<»ilan  "general  welfare"  tit)eory  has  been 
tubeequently  affirmed  and  '  niu  holds  true 
today.  In  this  case  the  Cburt  invalidated 
tbe  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1935  be- 
cause It  levied  a  tax  agalnit  tbe  processors 
of  certain  agrlculttiral  pr^ucts  and  ear- 
marked the  proceeds  for  tna  benefit  of  the 
fanners  who  complied  with  Ibe  terms  of  the 
Act.  With  respect  to  the  general  welfare 
clause  the  court  with  Justlc4  Roberts  deliver- 
ing the  majority  opinion,  held  to  the  Hamll- 
tonian  Interpretation: 

"The  clause  confers  a  poiver  separate  and 
distinct  from  those  later  enumerated,  is  not 
restricted  In  meaning  by  the  granl^  of  them, 
and  Congress  consequently  bfis  a  substantive 
power  to  tax  and  to  approp4*te,  limited  only 
by  the  requirement  that  it  tball  be  exercised 
to  provide  for  the  general 
United  States." 


"  Reeside  v.  Walker,  11  thm.  373,  891;  3 
ttory  on  the  Constitution  Utb  ed.)  t^  1348, 
1S49;  1  WlUoughby  on  the  dqnstitutlon,  I  63, 
page  106.  1 

"PoweU.  "Control  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures— A  Documentary  HlsWry".  (Brookings 
Institution,  1939),  page  138, 

"Cincinnati  Soap  Co.  v.  {r.S.,  301  U.S.  308, 


welfare  of  the 


Ml  (1987);   Knote  v.  V.S., 

(1«77). 

"  Cincinnati  Soap  at  pagcl 

"  The  VMeraUst  Nos.  30  ai  1 1  84 
"Id.  No.  41 


IS  UB.  149,  154 

tai. 


"Funds  in  the  Treasury  as  a- result  of  taxa- 
tion may  be  expended  only  through  appro- 
priation. They  can  never  accomplish  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  collected  unices 
the  power  to  appropriate  Is  as  broad  as  the 
power  to  tax.  The  necessary  implication 
from  the  terms  of  the  grant  is  that  the  pub- 
lic funds  may  be  appropriated  to  provide  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States."  " 

In  a  strong  dissent  Justice  Stone  agreed 
with  the  Hamiltonlan  viewpoint,  but  not 
with  its  limitations  which  were  held  by  the 
majority  to  {x-event  conditions  being  at- 
tached to  tbe  appropriations.  Justice  Stone 
noted:  "Such  a  limitation  Is  contradictory 
and  destructive  of  the  power  to  appropriate 
for  the  public  welfare,  and  is  incapable  of 
practical  application.  The  spending  power 
of  Congress  Is  In  addition  to  the  legislative 
power  of  Congress  and  not  subordinate  to  It. 
This  Independent  grant  of  the  power  of  the 
purse,  and  its  very  nature,  Involving  In  its 
exercise  the  duty  to  Insure  expenditure 
within  the  granted  power,  presuppose  free- 
dom of  selection  among  divers  ends  and  alms, 
and  the  capacity  to  impose  such  conditions 
as  will   render  the  choice  effective."  '• 

This  decision,  while  endorsing  the  broad 
conception  of  the  welfare  clause,  declared 
invalid  taxes  earmarked  for  special  accounts 
and  thus  not  available  for  the  purpose  of  the 
"general  government"."  Less  than  five 
months  later  the  Court  was  to  declare  in 
Cincinnati  Soap  Co.  v.  U.S.: 

"(The  tax)  is  said  to  be  bad  because  it  Is 
earmarked  and  devoted  from  its  inception 
to  a  specific  purpose.  But  if  the  tax,  qua 
tax,  be  good,  as  we  hold  it  is,  and  the  pur- 
pose specified  be  one  which  would  sustain 
a  subsequent  and  separate  appropriation 
made  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Treas- 
ury, neither  is  made  invalid  by  being  bound 
to  the  other  in  the  same  act  of  legislation. 
The  only  concern  which  we  have  in  that 
aspect  of  the  matter  Is  to  determine  whether 
the  purpose  specified  Is  one  for  which  Con- 
gress can  make  an  apprc^riation  without 
violating  the  fundamental  law.  If  Congress, 
for  reasons  deemed  by  it  to  be  satisfactory, 
chose  to  adopt  the  quantum  of  receipts  from 
this  particular  tax  as  tbe  measure  at  the 
appropriation,  we  perceive  no  valid  basis 
for  challenging  its  power  to  do  so"." 

These  decisions,  however,  did  not  clearly 
define  the  meaning  of  "the  general  welfare." 
In  Helvering  v.  Davis,  "  which  upheld  the  old 
age  assistance  tax,  the  majority  opinion  held 
that: 

"The  conception  of  the  spending  power  ad- 
vocated by  Hamilton  and  strongly  reinforced 
by  Story  has  prevailed  over  that  of  Madison, 
which  has  not  been  lacking  in  adherents. 
Yet  difficulties  are  left  when  the  power  Is 
conceded.  The  line  must  be  drawn  between 
one  welfsire  and  another,  between  particular 
and  general.  Where  this  shall  be  placed  can- 
not be  known  through  a  formula  in  advance 
of  tbe  event.  There  is  a  middle  ground  or 
certainly  a  penumbra  in  which  discretion  is 
large.  The  discretion  belongs  to  Congress, 
unless  the  choice  Is  clearly  wrong,  a  display 
of  arbitrary  power,  not  an  exercise  of 
judgment." 

Thus  the  Court  left  to  Congress  both  the 
definition  of  "general  welfare"  and  the  choice 
of  the  means  of  spending.  That  the  exerdse 
c^  the  spending  power  must  naturally  affect 
the  activities  and  expenditures  of  both  the 
states  and  the  people  as  well,  has  been  noted 
in  the  introduction.  Tbe  vast  scope  of  the 
power  of  the  purse,  the  difficulty  of  control 
after    legislative-executive    agreement,    and 


"397U.S.  1,66,  86  (1936). 

"  Id  at  67. 

»Rohrllch,  "Funds  and  Accounts  in  the 
Federal  Government"  (Cambridge:  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Public  Administration, 
1044)  pages  14-19. 

••301  U.S.  308.  313  (1987). 

nSOl  UJ3.  619  (1987). 


tbe  inability  of  any  Individual  taxpayer  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  expenditures, 
were  emphasized  by  the  majority  opinion  in 
Massachusetts  v.  Mellon  ": 

"His  (the  Taxpayer's)  interest  In  the 
moneys  of  the  Treasury — partly  realized  from 
taxation  and  partly  from  other  sources — is 
shared  with  millions  of  others  is  compara- 
tively minute  and  indeterminable;  and  the 
effect  upon  future  taxation,  of  any  payment 
out  of  the  funds,  so  remote,  fiuctuating  and 
uncertain,  that  no  basis  Is  afforded  'or  an  ap- 
peal to  the  preventive  power  of  a  court  of 
equity  .  .  .  The  party  who  invokes  the  power 
must  be  able  to  show  not  only  that  the  stat- 
ute is  Invalid  but  that  he  has  sustained  or 
is  immediately  in  danger  of  sustaining  some 
direct  injury  as  the  result  of  its  enforce- 
ment, and  not  merely  that  he  suffers  in  some 
indefinite  way  In  common  with  people  gen- 
erally." 

From  these  decisions  it  Is  very  clear  that 
the  spending  power  is  in  Congress,  is  of  a 
wide  scope  and  implicitly  is  capable  of  fur- 
ther expansion  in  support  of  the  Federal 
Government's  growing  economic  and  social 
activities.  Further,  the  third  branch  of  gov- 
ernment may  only  intervene  when  "the  (Con- 
gressional) choice  is  clearly  wrong,  a  dis- 
play of  arbitrary  power,  not  an  exercise  of 
Judgment."  *>  Also  taxpayers  and  states  have 
no  standing  In  their  role  as  taxpayers  or  States 
to  question  Congressional  judgment.  With 
this  broad  grant  of  authority  or  right,  there 
attaches  an  equally  broad  duty  to  be  frugal 
with  the  public  moneys  so  as  not  to  unduly 
burden  with  taxes  and  the  like,  the  keystone 
to  free  enterprise:  incentive. 

The  result  of  Massachusetts  v.  Mellon  Is  to 
Insulate  practically  all  Congressional  exer- 
cises of  the  spending  power  from  judicial 
review.  If  neither  the  States  nor  individual 
taxpayers  (the  only  parties  who  could  pos- 
sibly object  to  spending  statutes)  are  per- 
mitted to  raise  the  constitutional  issue,  it  Is 
difficult  to  see  how  such  issue  can  ever  be 
raised.  In  a  practical  sense  then,  unless  a 
statute  providing  for  a  spending  program 
contains  the  specific  tax  provisions  under 
which  funds  earmarked  for  the  program  will 
be  obtained,  as  in  tbe  Butler  case,  or  unless 
the  Congress  should  expressly  make  judicial 
review  available."  such  statute  Is  rendered 
Immune  from  constitutional  attack. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  noted  por- 
tions of  the  Constitution  and  their  interpre- 
tations that  although  considerable  atten- 
tion was  given  to  finance,  there  was  no 
thought  of  the  budget  process  as  an  inde- 
pendent act. 
£arly  U.5.  development  of  budget  proceaa 

As  mentioned  earlier  a  national  budget 
system  did  not  come  into  being  until  1931 
although  in  the  interim  money  was  appro- 
priated and  spent.  How  the  government 
functioned  without  a  budget — indeed  as  one 
of  the  only  civilized  countries  without  one — 
rewards  investigation  and  an  understanding 
of  our  present  system. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  first  Congress 
was  to  provide  for  a  Treasury.  Only  after 
much  debate  was  it  conceded  that  one  man 
would  head  it.  As  to  his  duties,  the  issue 
aroee  over  whether  he  should  "digest  and  re- 
port (revenue)  plans"  or  "digest  and  pre- 
pare" plans.  To  "report"  was  felt  to  take  the 
initiative  away  from  Congress,  so  "prepare" 
was  agreed  on.'  As  enacted,  the  Treasury 
Act  of  1789  contained  the  additional  duties 
of  the  Secretary : 

"1.  To  digest  and  prepare  plans  for  the 
Improvement  and  management  of  the  reve- 
nue, and  for  the  support  of  the  public  credit. 


'=363  U.S.  447  (1933). 

"301  U.8.  619,  634  (1987).  ,  ,, 

"In  Oklahoma  v.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, 380  U.S.  137  (1047)  the  statute  expressly 
gave  a  state  the  right  of  judicial  review. 

>  1  "Annals  of  Congress",  page  631. 
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-9.  To  prap«n  ftnd  report  wtlimti  of  tb* 
public  i«T«iiue  Mid  the  pabllo  expendltuTeB. 

"S.  To  •upertntend  the  ootiectUm  of  Uie 
revenue. 

"4.  To  decide  on  the  forme  of  keeplnc  end 
■tetmc  eccounte  end  meMng  retume,  end  to 
grent.  under  the  llmltetlone  herein  eeteb- 
Uehed.  or  to  be  bereefter  provided,  ell  wer- 
rante  for  monlee  to  be  leeued  ftom  the  Treae- 
ury.  In  pureuence  of  epproprletlooa  by  lew. 

"6.  To  execute  euch  eenrlcee  reletlve  to  the 
•ale  of  the  lende  beIoii(lnc  to  the  United 
Statee  aa  may  be  by  law  required  at  him. 

"6.  To  ntake,  report,  and  give  Information 
to  either  branch  of  the  Laclelature,  In  peraon 
or  In  writing,  (aa  he  may  be  required),  re- 
•peotlng  aU  mattera  referred  Uf  him  by  the 
Senate  or  Houee  of  Bepreeentatlvea,  or  which 
ahall  appartaln  to  hla  oOoe. 

"7.  Oanerally  to  perform  all  aucb  aerricea 
relative  to  the  flnancea  aa  he  ahall  be  directed 
to  perform."  " 

The  oomprehenalon  of  tble  Act  la  necea- 
aery  In  order  to  understand  the  role  the 
Traaaury  haa  played  In  the  financial  ayatem 
with  partlctOar  reference  to  the  budget 
prooeaa. 

The  powera  were  broad  ICadlatm  agreed. 
"but  compare  the  danger  likely  to  re- 
axilt  .  .  .,  with  the  danger  and  Inconvenience 
of  not  having  well-formed  and  dlgeated 
pUna^  .  .""  Thla  Information  providing 
tunotlon  bad  been  a  problem  in  the  early 
atate  govemmenta  and  waa  recognised  by  the 
membera  of  the  Congreaa. 

Under  the  literal  terma  of  the  Act,  Con- 
greaa waa  alone  to  be  reaponalble  for  the 
budget  proceaa.  and  there  waa  to  be  little 
opportunity  provided  for  executive  leader- 
ahlpw  There  waa  a  difference  between  what 
waa  to  be  and  what  waa.  under  the  broad 
InterpreUtlona.  given  to  the  Act  by  Waahlng- 
ton'a  firat  cabinet  appointment:  Secretary  of 
the  Tt«aeury,  Alezaxuler  Hamilton.  Under 
Hamlltcm'a  atrong  leaderahlp.  and  with  a 
poUtleaUy  favorable  Congreaa.  the  Oteaaujy 
Department  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
Houee  eetlmatee  of  general  aaqiendlture.  No 
doubt  U  w*"*"*""  had  had  his  way  we  would 
have  had  aa  esaeuttvc  budget  throughout  our 
history,  for  "aa  earty  aa  178S  be  Intimated 
that  the  determlnatlwi  o<  the  budget  waa  an 
•■aautlve  rather  than  a  leglaUtlve  func- 
tion."" tills  executive  responsibility  for 
the  budget  preparation  began  to  leave  aoon 
after  Hamilton  reelgned  In  17S5.  There- 
after, Congress  took  a  much  more  vigorous 
role,  and  the  Individual  leaderahlp  Idea  In 
budget  preparation  did  not  oome  back  again 
until  the  «arly  part  of  thla  century.  It  did, 
however.  leave  Ite  Imprint  on  history  aa  a 
very  workable  ayatem.  Of  course,  things 
were  mudi-aimpller  then.  For  example,  the 
ftrst  general  approprlatlona  bill  waa  a  liunp 
sum  arrangement  and  read  m  eomplete  form 
aa  foUowa: 

"That  there  be  appropriated  for  the  service 
of  the  preeent  year,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
monies  which  arlae,  either  from  the  req- 
uisitions heretofore  made  upon  the  aeveral 
Btatae,  or  from  the  dutlee  on  Impost  and 
tonnage  the  following  sums,  vis.  A  sum 
not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  dollars  for  defraying  the  expenaea 
of  the  dvU  list,  under  the  late  and  preeent 
government;  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred and  thlrty-aeven  thouaand  dollars  for 
defraying  the  expenaae  of  the  depertment  of 
war;  a  s\im  not  svfieertlng  one-hundred  and 
nlnety-slx  thouMmd  dollara  for  dlacharging 
the  warrants  issued  by  the  late  board  of 
Treasury  and  remaining  nneatlsfled:  and  a 
sum  not  exceeding  nlnety-elx  thousand  dol- 
lam  for  paying  the  pensions  to  InvaUda."  ■* 


Only  •946,000  total.  In  one  general  blU 
In^walng  no  detail  on  how  It  waa  to  be 
epent.  oontraste  with  the  preeent  twdve 
tegular  general  bllle  exceeding  100  billion 
doUara  and  much  detail  on  how  It  la  to  be 


The  more  active  role  of  Congress  In  the 
budget  formation  was  spurred  by  a  growth 
of  a  second  political  party  under  JeSeracm 
and  the  leas  effective  personal  leadership  by 
Hamilton's  auooessor,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr. 
In  1796  the  House  set  up  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  which  was  made  a  stand- 
Uxg  committee  In  1803.  Thla  committee 
waa  deetlned  to  handle  both  appropriations 
and  revenuee  until  It  lost  Its  Jurisdiction 
over  approprlatlona  In  1886. 

The  eatabllahment  of  a  permanent  Ways 
and  Meazu  Committee  by  the  House  in  1802 
marked  the  fi«mtt»tinn  of  direct  Treaaury 
Influence  In  the  preparation  of  the  FedenU 
"bvutget"  and  gave  new  Impetus  to  Con- 
gressional controL  Removing  the  Treaaury 
from  thla  poaltlon  meant  eliminating  the 
one  agency  which  had  the  Insight  into  the 
status  of  preeent  and  anticipated  revenuea 
and  could  strike  a  balance  between  the  re- 
venues and  the  ptapottA  api»opriations. 
Since  that  early  time  the  conalderatlon  of 
Income  and  expenditures  has  remained  In 
separate  bodlea.  With  the  eatabllahment  at 
the  Ways  and  Meana  Committee  the  ad- 
ministrative agenclea  presented  their  re- 
quests directly  to  the  House,  resulting  in  an 
uncoordinated  spending  process  that  pre- 
vailed vmtll  1931. 

Until  1931  the  Treasury  Department  could 
only  forward  the  estimates  to  Congress  from 
the  agenclea  and  acted  In  effect  as  a  mere 
meaaenger  without  any  control.*" 

With  Oongreeslonal  control  there  followed 
Itemized  appropriation  and  the  deprlval  of 
the  authority  of  the  executive  deiMutmenta 
to  transfsr  funds  from  one  branch  to  an- 
other. 

Lucius  Wllmerdlng,  In  an  excellent  history 
of  the  spending  power  ■^  characterlaee  the 
question  of  specific  appropriations  sa  an 
area  of  fundamental  conflict  between  the 
Executive  and  Congress.  To  what  extuit 
Congress  would  attach  strings  to  the  puree 
fluctuated  aa  did  the  relatlona  between  the 
two  branchea. 

Also  to  control  expendlturee  there  was 
eetabltahed.  In  1814.  a  standing  Committee 
on  Public  Expendlturee  aa  a  meana  of  reliev- 
ing the  heavy  burdens  of  the  Waya  and 
Means  Committee.  Two  years  later,  alx  ad- 
ditional commltteee  were  set  up  for  the 
purpoee  of  «w»mtm¥>g  the  peet  expenditures 
ot  the  Individual  departmente.  There  was 
much  overlapping  of  effort,  however,  and  the 
achlevemente  of  the  commltteee  of  expendl- 
turee left  much  to  be  dsslred.  IdeaUy,  they 
were  to  review  past  expendlturee,  but,  like 
the  legislative  commltteee  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  they  were  Inadequate  for 
the  Increasingly  larger  task  they  had  to 
handle.  One  reason  for  lack  of  Intersst  in 
control  waa  that  during  the  early  1800'b  the 
Inocme  from  tariffs,  etc.,  exceeded  expendl- 
turee, and  it  was  popular  to  sfkend  the  sur- 
pluses on  "pKjrk  barrel"  toll  roads,  etc." 
Needless  to  say,  ws  are  not  faced  with  such 
surpliisae  today,  but  one  problem  of  Uiat 
ttane  which  haa  remained  to  the  preeent  time 
Is  the  aheenoe  o<  formal  connection  between 
the  approprlatlona  bllla  and  the  revenue  bllla. 
With  the  removal  of  the  Treasury  from  this 
function,  it  was  only  by  haphaiard  adjust- 
ment. In  response  to  sharp  fluctuations  In 
the  reventie,  that  the  two  were  related,    m 


the  period  between  the  election  of  Andrew 
Jackaon  in  1888  and  the  OlvU  War,  the  most 
algnlflcant  positive  developm«it  In  what  is 
now  known  aa  the  budgetary  process  was  the 
change  of  the  flacal  year  from  October  1  to 
embrace  the  period  between  July  1  and  June 
80,  beginning  In  1843.'*  However,  Jackson 
cut  down  on  the  "pork  barrel"  spending  with 
vigorous  use  of  his  veto  power.  In  an  effort 
to  render  him  ineffectual.  Congress  made  an 
sxtenslve  use  of  the  practice  of  getting  "ob- 
jectionable" appropriations  through  in  the 
form  of  *^der8"  on  legislation  otberwUe 
desirable.  Although  the  rules  of  both  bouses 
frowned  on  this  practice,  it  has  continued 
to  the  preeent  day  and  has  led  many  to  de- 
mand an  Individual  "item  veto"  by  the  Exec- 
utive rather  than  the  jwesent  "an  or  nothing" 
veto. 

Appropriatkmt  Cotnmitteet  formed 
The  period  from  Jackson  to  the  ClvU  Wsr 
reflected  the  topsy-like  growth  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Congress,  and  the  financial  system. 

Sectionalism  and  the  slavery  issue  finally 
exploded  In  the  Civil  War.  whose  costs  were 
enormous.  In  fact,  1866  saw  the  expenditurt 
of  1.3  billion  dollars,  a  flgiue  not  to  bs 
equaled  until  1917.**  Also,  whereas  in  1788 
there  had  been  one  general  approprlatloni 
bill — aa  was  noted  previously — In  full,  by 
1866  there  were  10  bills,  not  counting  tb« 
deficiency  bills  and  the  Rivers  and  Harboit 
Bill.*  With  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
so  overloaded,  its  appropriating  function  was 
severed  from  Its  revenue  function  when  tbe 
House  on  March  3, 1866,  adopted  a  resolution 
without  even  a  record  vote  creating  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  It  had  nine  mem- 
bera and  reported  Its  first  bills  for  the  flscsl 
year  1887." 

Also  in  the  Senate,  where  the  Commlttss 
on  Finance  paralleled  that  of  the  House  Wayi 
and  Means,  the  appropriating  function  was 
separated  under  a  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions which  had  seven  members.  It  was  cre- 
ated Blarch  6,  1867,  during  the  40th  Congrea, 
when  it  was  assigned,  under  Senate  Rule  ZXV 
(b),  responsibility  for  all  proposed  legisla- 
tion relating  to  appropriation  of  the  revenut 
for  the  support  of  the  government." 

Con^resstofMiI  dtvition  of  ctUhority 
In  the  period  foUowlng  the  ClvU  War  the 
Increased  Interest  in  appropriations  sx- 
tended  to  the  question  of  the  Senate's  role 
In  the  appropriations  process.  In  1867  the 
Senate  had  Introduced  a  general  ^proprU- 
tkma  bill  because  of  the  long  delay  in  the 
Houae.  When  the  blU  reached  the  House, 
however,  the  lower  chamber  substituted  Its 
own  bill.  This  aettled  the  quesUon  until 
1881  when  a  report  from  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judlelary  declared  that  "the  pow«r 
to  originate  blUa  appropriating  money  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtea  is  nst  ex- 
clusive in  the  House  of  B^resentatlves." " 
The  minority  report,  however,  waa  so  snthu- 
alastlcally  received  that  the  House  ordered 
the  conunlttee's  report  recommitted.  In  the 
Interpretatton  of  tlu  majority  report  of  tbe 
provision  In  Article  I.  section  7,  that  "All 
bins  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  tbe 
House  of  Repreeentattvee;  but  the  Senate 
may  prt^Kjse  or  concur  with  amendments  as 
on  other  bills,"  emphasis  was  placed  on  tbe 
usage  of  the  terms  "bills  for  raising  revenue" 
and  "money  bills"  which  had  been  used  var- 
iously at  the  time  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. It  was  agreed  by  aU  that  the  term 
"money  bUla"  included  both  revenue  and  ap- 
proprlatlona, but  the  division  In  the  commlt- 


"Id. 

"Id.  832. 

"Oaldwelt  "Admlnlskrattve  Tbeorlee  of 
Hawlltoa  and  JsffarMM**.  (Chlca«o:  U.  9t 
Chloi«D  Pnasi  1M4)  pace  U4. 

"1  ■mat.L'*  M. 


»•  Wllmerdlng,  '"The  Bpeiidlng  Power"  (New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Frees.  1943)  page  SO. 

•>Id.  page  60. 

"Another  exoeUent  hlatorlcal  approach  to 
the  budgetary  proosas  may  be  found  In 
Smithies,  "The  Budgetary  Process  In  the 
xmited  SUtes",  (New  York:  McOraw-HlU 
Book  Co.  Inc..  1966)  300  pagea. 


"  1  "SUt.  L.",  63«. 

**  Supra  note  1,  page  3864. 

"  Id,  3883. 

—  JA,  Chairman  M»>>'>"  presents  an  sx- 
cellent  summary  of  his  committee's  history- 

•'Id.  

■"House  Report"  No.  147,  ««th  Congre* 
3rd  Session,  page  9. 
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"money  bills."  The  majority 
tbe  former  construction,  thus 
prlatlons  open  to  both  Houses 

As  pointed  out  in  both  reports,  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  considered  this  an  im- 
portant question,  although  the  two  reports 
differed  on  what  was  finally  resolved.  In  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  Abridge  Oerry 
bad  submitted  a  proposition  '^that  all  bills 
for  raising  or  apiM^oprlatlng  money,  and  for 
Bilng  the  salaries  of  the  officett  of  the  Oov- 
eiunent  of  the  United  Statee,  pjiall  originate 
In  the  first  branch  of  the  1< 
shall  not  be  altered  or  amendj 
ond  branch  •  •  •."  There 
ment  on  this  motion,  Edmund  '\ 
presented  an  amendment  that  'Sills  for  rais- 
ing money  for  the  purpoee  ot  revenue,  and 
for  appropriating  the  same,  4haU  originate 
In  the  House  of  Representatiires;  and  shall 
not  be  so  amended  or  altered  Uy  the  Senate 
u  to  Increase  or  diminish  the  sum  to  be 
raised  or  change  the  mode  of  levying  It,  or 
the  object  of  its  appropriation."  With  the 
defeat  of  this  propoeltlon  Caleb  Strong  pre- 
■ented  an  amendment  which  r^ad  that  "Each 
House  shall  possess  the  right  'Of  originating 
an  bills  except  bills  for  raising  imoney  for  tbe 
purposes  of  revenue,  or  for  appMpriating  the 
•tme,  and  for  fixing  the  salaried  of  the  officers 
of  the  government,  which  shall  originate  In 
the  House  of  Representatives;,  but  the  Sen- 
ate may  propose  or  conctir  withj  smendments 
u  In  other  cases."  I 

When  the  consideration  of  Siflong's  amend- 
ment was  postponed,  a  subetttute  was  re- 
ported which  stated  that  "All;  bills  for  rals- 
log  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatlves,  and  shall  be  silibject  to  alter- 
ations and  amendments  bv  the  Senate 
'  *  *."  This  amendment  theb  led  to  the 
phrasing  of  the  clause  as  It  Is  now  found  In 
the  Constitution  and  which  fs  similar  to  a 
provision  In  the  Massachusetts  Constitution. 

In  refuting  the  majority  report,  the  mlnor- 
itr  took  the  opportunity  to  also  exi^ess 
amtisment  at  the  "remarkable  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massacbusetts."  "  In 
1878,  that  court  had  given  a  dtcislon  to  the 
following  question:  "Whether:  a  bill  impro- 
priating money  from  the  pubU<:  treasury,  and 
not  providing  for  the  levying  Of  such  money 
on  the  people  by  tax  or  otherwise,  Is  a  money 
bUl  which  must  originate  In  I  {the  house  of 
representatives  under  tbe  provUions  of  chap- 
ta  1,  section  3.  article  7  of  the  $tate  constitu- 
tion, which  declares  that  'ajl  money  bills 
•tiall  originate  In  the  house  Of  representa- 
tives, but  the  senate  may  pro^jose  or  concur 
with  amendments  as  on  other  bills'."  Tbe 
decision  of  the  court  set  forth  the  following 
propoelUons:  |  | 

"First.  The  Senate  can,  uncler  the  pro- 
visions of  ctiapter  1,  section  8,  article  7,  of 
tbe  constitution  originate  a  bill  or  resolve 
»pproprlatlng  money  from  tie  treasury  of 
tbe  Commonwealth.  Second.  The  Senate 
ttn.  under  these  provisions,  originate  a  bill 
or  resolve  involving  directly  oB  fndlrectly  the 
e^nditure  of  money  from  ]  |the  treaaury, 
or  Imposmg  a  burden  or  curge  thereon. 
'nUrd.  That  the  power  to  oiunate  a  bill 
Vproprlatlng  money  from  thelftate  treasury 
I*  not  limited  by  the  const^tlon  to  the 
representauvee.  but  resides  In  both  branches 
ot  the  legislature.' 

The  minority  report  of  the  ^use  commit- 
tee held  that  the  Massachusdite  court  had 
*"«d  in  not  construing  a  bill 
aoney  to  be  a  "money  bUl.' 

The  minority  report  conten<i*d  that  It  bad 
^  the  mtention  of  the  members  of  the 
Convention  to  place  the  "ctinUol  of  the 
("irpose"  In  the  House  not  ^^erely  for  the 

*Id.  part  2,  page  4. 
•Id. 
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sake  of  this  ooDtrol  Itaelf  tout  also  as  "part 
of  a  oompromlae  mads  between  the  great 
and  Mnall  statee."  In  the  language  of  this 
report: 

"Hi*  purpose  of  this  provision  was  to  give 
the  Immediate  repreaentatlvee  of  the  people 
the  control  of  the  purse.  That  power  is  of 
little  consequence  if  it  can  be  exercised  only 
to  put  money  Into  the  Treasvu^.  Tbe  con- 
trol of  the  eq>endlture  is  of,  by  far,  the 
greater  Importance.  To  give  to  the  House 
tbe  power  of  raising  money  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate tbe  power  of  expending  It  would  be  to 
control  the  grants  of  the  former  through 
the  debts  of  the  latter.  To  give  to  the 
House  the  power  to  originate  bills  to  ralae 
money,  and  to  the  Senate  the  power  to  orig- 
inate bills  to  spend  it  would  be  in  like  num- 
ner,  to  permit  the  latter  to  govern  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  former  as  to  tbe  origination 
of  tax-bills.  It  may  be  said  that  Senate  bills 
appropriating  money  could  not  become  laws 
without  the  permission  of  the  latter.  But 
the  reply  to  that  is  that  It  is  tbe  power  of 
originating  bills  which  was  thought  to  be 
of  such  value  in  this  connection.  This  power 
of  originating  bUls  for  raising  money  can 
accomplish  but  little  if  the  discretion  of  the 
body  Invested  with  it  can  be  affected  by  the 
originating  power  of  another  body,  as  will 
certainly  be  the  case  if  the  Senate  can  orig- 
inate appropriation  bills,  aa  has  been 
claimed."  " 

The  prerogative  of  the  House  to  originate 
appropriation  bills  haa  remained,  althougfh 
the  Senate  has  been  influential  In  affecting 
financial  legislation  by  other  means;  thtis  It 
very  frequently  amends  appropriations  when 
they  are  received  from  tbe  Houae.  It  is  not 
at  all  untisual  for  the  Senate  amendments 
to  completely  override  the  House  proposals 
in  the  resulting  conferences.  By  means  of 
the  amending  and  investigative  powers  tbe 
upper  house  has  been  enabled  to  break  down 
whatever  intent  there  may  have  existed  to 
vest  the  House  with  sole  "control  of  the 
purse." 

Holman  rule 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
having  been  first  established  in  1866,  soon 
created  strong  opposition  among  other  mem- 
bers  who  resented  its  vast  Jtirisdiction.  One 
of  the  causes  of  this  growing  discontent  was 
the  so-called  "Holman  amendment"  which 
the  Hovise  adopted  in  1876  and  which  be- 
came a  part  of  Rule  XXI.  This  section, 
which  substantially  Increased  the  authority 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  reads  as 
follows: 

"No  appropriation  shall  be  rei>orted  in  any 
general  impropriation  bill,  or  be  in  order 
aa  an  amendment  thereto,  for  any  expendi- 
ture  not  previously  authorbted  by  law,  unless 
in  continuation  of  appropriations  for  aucb 
public  works  and  objects  as  are  already  in 
progress.  Nor  shall  any  provision  in  any 
such  bill  or  amendment  thereto  changing 
existing  law  be  in  order,  except  such  as, 
being  germane  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
bill,  shall  retrench  expendlturee  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  number  and  salary  of  the 
officers  of  the  United  States,  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  compensation  of  any  person 
paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Statee, 
or  by  the  reduction  of  amounts  of  money 
covered  by  the  bill:  Provided,  That  it  ahall 
be  in  order  further  to  amend  such  bill  upon 
the  report  of  the  committee  having  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subject-matter  of  such  amend- 
ment, which  amendment,  being  gemmne  to 
tbe  subject-ntatter  of  Uie  bill,  shall  retrench 
expenditures." 

Tbe  operation  of  this  rule  was  such  that 
an  appropriation  bill  could  change  any  law 
if  it  were  germane  to  the  aubject  matter 
and  reduced  expenditures.  Practically,  this 
rule  meant  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prlatlona could  in  one  way  or  another  influ- 


«>  Supra  note  88. 


ence  tbe  legislation  proposed  by  another 
committee.  However,  this  had  the  effect  of 
overloading  the  appropriating  prooass  and 
extending  the  Jurisdiction  ot  the  oommlttee 
over  the  entire  legislative  field. 

Oppoeed  to  the  "Holman  Bule,"  Josbph 
Cannon,  who  had  been  Committee  Chair- 
man and  was  later  to  become  Speaker, 
stated: 

"The  experience  of  the  Fathers  demon- 
strated that  appropriation  and  legislation 
ahould  never  go  together,  because  they  do  go 
together  in  a  government  like  oura  •  •  • 
the  appropriation  will  buy  through  the  ob- 
jectionable leglalatlon  nine  times  out  of 
ten."  ♦• 

This  division  of  passing  autboridng  legia- 
lation  bllla  through  one  set  of  committees 
In  the  House  and  Senate  and  then  relying 
for  their  implementing  f unda  on  the  paseage 
of  another  bill  through  tbe  House  and  Sen- 
ate appropriations  conunlttee  is  tbe  rule 
today. 

With  the  Appropriations  Committee  over- 
loaded the  Agriculture  Appropriation  bill 
was  removed  from  its  Jurisdiction  in  1880, 
and  in  1886  the  bills  for  Army,  Navy,  Indian 
Affairs,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Rivers  snd  Har- 
bors also  were  removed. 

Rlmllar  to  the  experience  in  the  House,  the 
Senate  Committee,  over  an  extended  period, 
loet  Jurisdiction  for  ftuidlng  several  pro- 
grams. In  1877  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  ap- 
propriation bill  was  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  several  years  laters, 
in  1899,  six  of  the  most  Important  supply 
bills  were  assigned  to  other  committees.** 

Much  of  this  action  was  in  reprisal  for  the 
Holman  Rule  and  led  to  the  dispersal  of  the 
approprlaticms  power  and  a  virtual,  com- 
plete breakdown  of  Congressional  control. 
Wllmerdlng  describee  the  chaos  irtiich  en- 
sued as  follows: 

".  .  .  the  grasp  which  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  alone  can  keep  upon  the  purse 
strings  was  relaxed;  the  spending  commit- 
tees, having  intimate  and,  for  the  most  part, 
cordial  relations  each  with  a  particular  de- 
partment, launched  out  Into  an  unrestrained 
competition  for  approprlatlona.  ...  In 
these  circumstances  It  is  not  surprising  that 
executive  dereliction  passed  almost  unno- 
ticed and  that  the  department  heads  and 
bureau  chiefs  came  to  look  upon  themselves 
rather  tlian  upon  Congress  as  the  ultimate 
arbiters  of  expenditure.  To  make  confusion 
worse  confounded,  requests  for  deficiency 
appropriations  were  referred  not  to  the 
committee  which  had  passed  upon  the  ori- 
ginal estimate,  but  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations."  ** 

The  Holman  Rule  was  dropped  during  the 
54th  to  61st  Congress  (1896-1911)  but  was 
readopted,  evidently,  when  it  appeared  none 
of  the  bills  would  be  returned  to  Appropria- 
tions ComnUttee  Jurisdiction.  Nine  com- 
mittees of  the  Hoiise  shared  the  authority 
to  report  approprlatlona  bills  until  June  1, 
1920,  when  the  Hotise  rules  were  amended 
to  form  a  single  Appropriations  Cunmittee. 
The  Holman  Rule  has  been  subsequently 
adopted  by  every  Congress  including  the 
SOtb. 

Deficiency  appropriatione 

Deficiency  appropriations  requests  were  in 
part  a  result  of  this  pro-spending  attitude 
and  also  a  reaction  of  sorts  from  Isgislatton 
in  1868.  1870  and  1874  which  effectively 
removed  all  legal  authority  for  the  executive 
departments  either  to  tranafer  appropria- 
tions or  to  use  appropriations  iin^ient  in 
previous  years.  Under  the  prevailing  spec- 
ified iHn»'opriations,  departments  were  thus 
compelled  to  take  tbe  deficiency  route  in  one 
area  while  having  surpluses  in  another  area 
of  their  operations.    In  a  counteraction  to 


-Id. 

*■  Supra  note  1,  page  3864. 

**  Supra  note  30.  pages  143.  14A. 
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thla  deficiency  spending  tbe  Congreas  enact- 
ed the  Antl-Deflclency  Act  of  1900  (S697 
Revised  stat:  now  31  USC  6«5)  under  whlcb 
"Appropriations  .  .  .  staall  ...  be  so  ap- 
portioned by  monthly  or  other  allotments 
as  to  prevent  expenditures  In  one  portion  of 
the  year  which  may  necessitate  deficiency  or 
additional  appropriations  .  .  ."  ** 

The  Anti-Deficiency  Act  did  not  achieve  tbe 
objective  of  eliminating  deficiency  legislation 
alnce  control  of  the  apportionments  remained 
within  the  agencies  and  did  not  come  under 
a  central  authority.  It  was  however  included 
In  the  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by 
Executive  Order  6166.  dated  June  10.  1033 
and  under  that  central  authority  and  with 
better  control  of  appropriations,  serves  today 
In  the  execution  of  the  appropriated  budget. 
In  (act  In  Hearings  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organisation  of  Congress, 
Representative  Jamik  L.  WHrrrxN  used  the 
Act  to  Justify  his  plan  for  biennial  appropria- 
tions, he  noted: 

"Th^  Antl-Deflclency  Act  now  ...  re- 
quire* that  (the  agencies)  can't  spend  over 
one-fourth  In  any  quarter,  so  it  would  require 
an  adjiistment  there  so  that  not  more  than 
oDe-eighth  of  thla  appropriation  could  be 
tptnt  per  quarter  over  a  3  year  period.  .  .  ."  « 

Needed  changes  in  methods  of  disbursing 
public  moneys  and  the  examination  and  set- 
tlement of  public  accounts  dating  from  the 
Treasury  Act  Of  1788  were  recognized  in  the 
enactment  in  1894  of  the  Doclcery  Act  (28 
Stat.  a06)."  "Tbe  change  brought  by  the 
Act  provided  tbe  Congress  with  better  control 
than  In  the  past.  However,  since  the  Comp- 
troller and  Auditors  (which  It  established) 
remained  executive  officers,  the  Congreas  still 
lacked  the  Independent  review  of  the  legality, 
and  propriety  of  expenditures  of  the  execu- 
tive Ivanch  eaaentlal  to  Its  effective  exercise 
of  the  power  of  the  purse.  This  was  not  ac- 
oompUabed  until  37  years  later  when  the 
Congreas  enacted  the  Btidget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1931  creating  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  making  it  completely  independent 
of  the  Executive  branch  and  responsible  only 
to  the  Congreas."  - 

Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  192t 

All  the  historical  notes  set  out  so  far 
serve  to  explain  the  context  within  which  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  (42  SUt.. 
30:  31  USC  1)  was  formulated. 

In  redefining  the  Legislative  and  Kxecu- 
tlve  roles  in  the  budget  process  the  Act  cre- 
ated the  first  national  budget  system  the 
ootmtry  bad  known.  Basically  its  functions 
were  threefold, 

1.)  It  fixed  responsibility  in  the  Executive 
for  the  estimates  submitted  to  Congress  and 
created  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  under  his 
authority  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

2.)  It  established  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  the  purpose  of  auditing  the  exec- 
utive accounts  with  responsibility  only  to 
tbe  Congress,  and 

3.)  it  provided  for  Internal  consolidation 
of  the  congressional  budget  system* 

As  finally  signed  into  law  by  President 
Harding  tbe  Act  in  Section  301  provided: 

"n>e  President  shall  submit  to  Congreas 
during  the  first  IS  days  of  each  regular 
aesslon,  the  Budget  which  shall  set  forth 
hla  budget  message,  summary  data  and  text, 
and  supporting  detail.  Tbe  Budget  shall  set 
forth  m  such  form  and  detail  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  determln»^^.  .  .  . 


*  Quoted  In  Smithies  supra  note  S3,  page 
67,  but  see  Senate  Doc.  No.  11,  87th  Congress 
1st  Session,  pages  46-60. 

""Hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congreaa  of  the 
17.8..  89tb  Congreaa,  1st  Seaalon".  page  661. 

""Financial  Management  in  the  FMeral 
Oovemment,"  Senate  Doc.  No.  11,  87th  Con- 
1st  Session,  page  6. 

•H.pagte. 
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"(a)  Bitlmates  of  the  ezpendltiires  and 
appropriations  necessary  in  his  Judgement 
for  the  support  of  the  Government  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year;  except  that  the  estimates 
for  such  year  for  tbe  Legislative  Branch  of 
the  Government  and  for  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  on  or  lief  ore  October  15th  of 
each  year,  and  shall  be  included  by  him  in 
the  Budget  without  revision; 

"(b)  His  estimates  of  the  receipts  ot  tbe 
Government  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year, 
under  ( 1 )  laws  existing  at  the  time  tbe  Budg- 
et is  transmitted  and  also  (2)  under  the 
revenue  proposals,  if  any,  contained  In  the 
Budget: 

"(c)  The  expenditures  and  receipts  of  the 
Government  during  the  last  completed  fiscal 
year; 

"(d)  Estimates  of  the  expenditures  and 
receipts  of  the  Government  during  the  fiscal 
year  in  progress; 

"(e)  The  amount  of  annual,  permanent, 
or  other  appropriations,  including  balances 
of  appropriations  for  prior  fiscal  years,  avail- 
able for  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year 
in  progress,  as  of  Novemt>er  1  of  that  year; 

"(f)  Balanced  stat«nents  of  (1)  the  con- 
dition of  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  last 
completed  fiscal  year,  (2)  the  estimated  con- 
dition of  tbe  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  en- 
siling fiscal  year  If  the  financial  proposals 
contained  in  the  Budget  are  adopted; 

"(g)  All  essential  facts  regarding  the 
bonded  and  other  indebtedness  of  the  Oov- 
emntent;  and 

"(h)  Such  other  financial  statements  and 
data  as  in  his  opinion  are  necessary  or  desir- 
able in  order  to  made  known  In  all  prac- 
ticable detail  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Government." 

These  stipulations  called  for  considerably 
more  over-all  direction  of  the  financial  pro- 
gram than  had  existed  prior  to  1921,  although 
by  no  means  the  full  executive  resiwnslblllty 
Implied  on  the  surface.  The  President  could 
recommend  but  Congress  voted,  and  It  did 
so  without  necessary  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  over-all  program. 

Section  202  recognized  the  advisability  of 
considering  expenditures  in  relation  to  rev- 
enues and  provided  that  when  the  antici- 
pated Income  did  not  meet  the  expenditures 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  "the  President  in 
the  Budget  shall  make  recommendations  to 
Congress  for  new  taxes,  loans,  or  other  ap- 
propriate action  to  meet  the  estimated  defi- 
ciency." 

mSTOIT    or    THE    BURZAU    or    the    BTnXiET 

Section  209,  the  importance  of  which  went 
unrecognized  for  a  number  of  years,  set  up 
the  Bureau  as  a  central  agency  to  study  the 
entire  administrative  hierarchy; 

The  Bureau,  when  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  de- 
partments and  establishments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  President  to  determine 
what  changes  (with  a  view  of  securing 
greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  public  service)  should  be  made 
In  (1)  the  existing  organization,  activities 
and  methods  of  business  of  such  departments 
or  establishments.  (2)  the  appropriations 
therefor,  (3)  the  assignment  of  particular 
activities  to  particular  services,  or  (4)  the 
regrouping  of  services.  The  results  of  such 
study  shall  be  embodied  in  a  report  or  reports 
or  any  part  thereof  with  his  recommenda- 
tions on  the  matters  covered  thereby. 

The  way  was  thiis  prepared  for  continuous 
study  of  the  administrative  process.  In 
terms  of  seeking  "greater  economy  and  effi- 
ciency" the  Bureau  as  the  "President's 
agency"  was  enabled  to  serve  as  a  central  staff 
agency  in  preparing  blueprints  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  government  servicee. 

Originally  it  was  placed  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  but  headed  by  a  Director  of 
the  Budget  appointed  by  the  President  with- 
out the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 


Since  the  Director  reported  directly  to  the 
President  It  was  considered  In  line  with  the 
separation  of  powers  to  waive  Senate  con- 
firmation. 

Charles  G.  Dawes  was  selected  as  its  first 
Director  and  set  a  course  which  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Bureau  until  the  Thirties.  Fw 
more  than  a  decade  the  Bureau  followed  s 
course  In  line  with  the  times  of  economy  and 
efficiency  but  did  not  function  as  more  than 
an  auxiliary  service  agency.  The  main  rea- 
son for  this  minor  role  was  that  the  Di- 
rector although  reporting  directly  to  the 
President  was  not  of  Cabinet  rank  and  wa« 
sul>ordinate  to  the  Treasurer. 

The  economic  crisis  of  the  Thirties  and 
the  extraordinary  measures  undertaken  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  combat  it  led  to 
the  formation  in  1937  of  the  Presidents  Com- 
mittee on  AdminitraUve  Management  which 
formulated  the  modern  concept  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President.  In  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  8248  Issued  on  September  8, 
1939  the  stage  was  set  for  the  growth  of  the 
Bureau  to  its  present  size.  The  funstftng 
and  Duties  of  the  Bureau  were  defined  u 
follows: 

"1.  To  aaslst  the  President  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  budget  and  the  formulation  of  the 
fiscal  program  of  the  Government. 

"2.  To  supervise  and  control  the  admin- 
istration of  the  budget. 

"3.  To  conduct  research  in  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  plans  of  adminlstratlTe 
management,  and  to  advise  the  executive 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  improved  administrative  or- 
ganization and  practices. 

"4.  To  aid  the  President  to  bring  about 
more  efficient  and  economical  conduct  ol 
Government  service. 

"5.  To  assist  the  President  by  clearing  and 
coordinating  departmental  advice  on  pro- 
posed legislation  and  by  making  recommen- 
dations as  to  Presidential  action  on  legisla- 
tive enactments,  In  accordance  with  past 
practice. 

"6.  TO  assist  In  the  consideration  and 
clearance  and,  where  necessary.  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  proposed  Executive  orders  and 
proclamations,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Executive  Order  No.  7298  of  Feb- 
ruary 18, 1936. 

"7.  To  plan  and  promote  the  Improvement, 
development,  and  coordination  of  Federal 
and  other  statistical  services. 

"8.  To  keep  the  President  Informed  of  the 
progress  of  activities  by  agencies  of  the  Oot- 
ernment  with  respect  to  work  proposed,  work 
actually  Initiated,  and  work  completed,  to- 
gether with  the  relative  timing  of  work  be- 
tween the  several  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment— all  to  the  end  that  the  work  programi 
of  the  several  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  may  be  coordi- 
nated and  that  the  moneys  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  may  be  expended  in  tiie  most 
economical  manner  possible  with  tbe  leait 
possible  overlapping  and  duplication  of  tf- 
fort."  ■• 

Set  in  broad  terms  the  Order  reflected  s 
growing  awareness  of  the  larger  role  of  tbe 
national  budget  in  the  countries  economy. 
Under  a  strong  President  the  new  arrange- 
ment resulted  in  facilitotlng  the  expenglon 
erf  Executive  Influence  through  coordinated 
goal  seeking  efforts.  Executive-agency  rel»- 
tions  were  clarlfled.  The  Budget  Director 
became  the  President's  alter  ego  and  its  efll- 
clency  was  unmatched  by  the  Congreas. 

Appearing  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress  recently  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  Director  Charles  L. 
Schultze  aptly  described  the  present  func- 
tion of  BOB  in  the  budgetary  process.  Re- 
garding the  preparation  of  the  budget  be 
noted: 

"The  Congreas  has  by  law  provided  that 
the  budget  shall  reflect  the  amounts  necet- 


•*  Supra  note  47,  page  30. 
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Htry  In  tha   Predd«nf ■  Jodjinent  for  tbe 

Oovemment's  activltlea  for  tl  ii  t  oomlng  year, 
Tbe  Bureau  at  the  Budcitt  aaalata  the 
President  In  raachlng  hla  Julgmant.  How- 
aver,  the  Praaldaat  has  not  1 1  ilagftted  to  us 
the  taak  of  making  bis  decMc  i  a  for  hUn.  and 
Indeed,  Preatdent  Johnaon  ha^  given  a  great 
daal  of  hla  time  to  careful  ocBislderation  of 
(be  issues  and  the  making  of  Judgments  with 
nspect  to  the  malLeup  of  the,  budget. 

"We  In  the  executive  branch  are  account- 
able— and  rlghtiy  so — to  th4  Congress  and 
the  public  for  an  explanatioq  of  any  recom- 
mendation and  any  eatimat4a  appearing  in 
tbe  budget.  To  maintain  that  i  iccovmtabUlty, 
It  is,  of  course,  necessary  tlun  the  President 
have  free  access  to  reoomnui  Mlations  from 
various  places  within  the  eaocutive  branch 
and  that  the  suggestions  vftilch  are  thus 
laid  before  the  President  be  regarded  as  mat- 
ttis  for  hla  oonslderation  an4  not  for  pre- 
mature disclosure  to  the  puktlc.  Tbe  prin- 
ciple of  the  executive  budget!  tuts  served  otir 
Qovemment  well."  "  I 

By  Executive  order  8612  dated  August  18, 
IMO.  giving  a  broad  InterpMtation  of  the 
iscond  duty  of  the  Bureau  uiider  Order  8248, 
the  Executive  obtained  contiidl  over  the  ap- 
portionment aystem.  Thla  ia|  »  atrong  man- 
agement tool  that  can  be  us^d  both  to  keep 
the  agencies  In  line  by  preventing  their  go- 
ing directly  to'  Congreas  amL  also  to  defeat 


the  Intent  of  Cbngress.    A 
this  occurred  In  a  bill  HB 
appropriations  for  the 
budget  request  was  only 
House  passed  a  bill  authoi 
Tb^  bill  was  then  sent  to 
concurred  In   the  House 
Johnson  on  receipt  of  the  bi: 
to  tbe   Congress    advising 


t  example  of 
authorizing 
Guard.     The 
in  but  the 
8126  million. 
Senate  which 
President 
t  a  message 
tbem    that    al- 


though tbe  higher  figure  wat  authorized,  if 
they  appropriated  more  than  he  requested 
hs  would  spend  no  more  t}ian  the  $103 
minion  originally  asked  for.  In  the  House 
TIeasury  and  Post  Office  apprbpriationa  bill 
for  1967  the  $103  mllUon  figiire  was  followed. 
It  lemalna  for  the  upper  boUBe  to  have  Its 
lay."  I  i 

To  complement  the  Conbreeslonal  ori- 
ented Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
tbe  Congress  In  1947  set  up  the  first  Hoover 
Commission  to  deal  vrlth  tbij  k'eorganization 
of  Qovemment  departments!  agencies,  and 
bureaus."  Their  recommencUtions  resulted 
la  the  Budget  and  AcoountlUg  Act  of  1060 
(M  Stot.  832 ).»  Under  thl^l  act  the  BOB 
I*  authorized  to  assemble,  ctArelate.  revise, 
(educe  or  increase  the  requetts  for  appro- 
priations of  tbe  several  depart>nents  or  estab- 
Bslmients.  This  power  clarified  and  supple- 
mented tbe  1921  Act  to  give  the  BOB  clear 
control  of  the  agencies  fiscal  resources  and 
bu  led  to  Its  present  strong  position." 

Some  idea  of  BOB's  preseiit  position  can 
be  gathered  from  the  recent  ti»timony  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  tna  Organization 
of  Congress  of  RepresentatiMe  Widnau,  of 
Wew  Jersey  who  observed  lifter  reviewing 
the  authority  at  BOB  undeii  the  1960  Act: 

"How  the  Bureau  of  the  Xti)dget  operates, 
«e  criteria  It  uses  to  detemi^e  as  between 
oompeting  requests  and  to  s^tftle  disputes  aa 
to  priorities,  duplication  of  effort.  Jurladlo- 
tlon,  increase  and  decrease  In  budgeted 
•mounts,  here  the  Congress  has  no  Informa- 
»X»  at  all.  As  it  Is,  Congress  gets  a  Fed- 
««1  budget  submitted  by  the  treildent  with 
toe  amounts  aU  neaUy  settl^,  the  bleeding 

"  Supra  note  46,  page  1776 

■  See   CONoaxseioNAL    E 
!»«.  pages  6345.  6S4«.  for 
jTthe  Senate  and  April  6,  _ 
7783.  for  the  passage  of  the 
«U  H.a.  14266  by  the  House. 

■  Supra  note  47  {wge  61. 
•*  Supra  note  47  page  79. 

■  Supra  note  47  pagca  7»-«  I 
««lent  summary  of  this  Act. 

■Supra  note  48  pagl  670. 
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authorisation 
pages  7761- 
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provide  an  n- 


bodlea  carefully  talddon  off  stage  out  of  algbt 
of  Inquisitive  oommltteea  of  Oongresa.  In 
other  worda.  what  Xbm  Congreaa  gets  U  the 
last  and  final  word  from  BOB  which,  at 
ttmea  owma  to  have  same  of  the  attrlbutoa 
of  the  Delphic  Oracle  and  the  Sphinx." 

Preaentty  the  Bureau  employe  600  peo- 
ple of  which  820  are  profeaalonala.  Tlie 
areas  of  aaalgnment  parallel  roughly  tbe 
breakdown  by  the  Approprlattona  Commit- 
tees In  the  Congress.  Xzamlnera  are  aiwlgnert 
to  each  agency  and  it  la  their  duty  to  work 
with  the  agency  and  come  up  the  the  neceo- 
aary  budget  figurea  for  the  Preoldent. 

The  role  of  BOB  In  this  budget  proceas 
la  primarily  In  the  preparation  cf  the  budg- 
et and  execution  of  the  appropriations. 
Thla  role  will  be  fully  developed  In  an  ex- 
amination of  the  mechanlos  of  the  budget 
proceas. 

Otneral  Aocounting  Office 

Part  n  of  the  1950  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  spelled  out  "clear-cut  reaponslbllltiea  and 
duties  of  the  Comptroller  General,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Head  of  each 
executive  agency,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding for  the  exercise  of  these  duties  and 
responsibilities  in  proper  relationship  and 
cooperation  toward  tbe  conunon  goal  of 
making  accounting,  financial  reporting, 
budgeting,  and  auditing  of  the  greatest 
value." 

As  to  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  the 
1960  Act  aupplemented  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1021  which  had  created 
It.  Aa  orlglnaUy  esUbllshed  OAO  was  headed 
by  a  Comptroller  Oeneral  and  an  Aaolatant 
Comptroller  General  who  were  to  be  "ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate."  Both  officera  were 
to  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  fifteen  yean 
and  tbe  Comptroller  Oeneral  was  not  eligible 
for  ream>otntment.  Indeed  in  1030  Ptesldent 
Wilson  had  vetoed  a  slmUar  blU  because  it 
Included  the  feattire  that  the  Executive  could 
not  remove  the  Comptroller  General.  Such 
officers  were,  however,  to  exercise  consider- 
able quasl-Judlclal  powers  and  were  to  be 
responsible  to  the  legislature  only.  In  this 
way  it  was  hoped  to  establish  a  free  and 
independent  audit  of  the  expendittires  of 
tbe  Executive  departments.  To  this  end  Sec- 
tion 313  furnished  a  picture  of  the  relation- 
ship which  the  office  was  Intended  to  have 
with  Congress.    This  Section  provided  that: 

"(a)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  In- 
vestigate, at  the  seat  of  the  government  or 
elsewhere,  all  matters  relating  to  the  receipt, 
disbursement,  sind  application  of  public 
funds,  and  shall  make  to  the  President  when 
requested  by  him,  and  to  Congress  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  regular  seeslon,  a  report  in 
writing  of  the  work  of  tbe  Oeneral  Account- 
ing Office,  containing  reconuuendaUons  con- 
cerning the  legislation  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  prompt  and  accurate 
rendition  and  settlement  of  CM^coiuits  and 
concemlxtg  such  other  matters  relating  to  the 
receipt,  disbursement,  and  appllcatl(»i  ot 
public  fluids  as  he  may  think  advisable.  In 
such  regular  report,  or  In  special  reports  at 
any  time  when  Congress  is  in  eesolon,  he  shall 
make  recommendations  loolclng  to  greater 
economy  or  efficiency  in  public  expenditures. 

"(b)  He  shall  make  such  investigations 
and  reports  as  shall  be  ordered  by  either 
House  of  Congress  or  by  any  conomlttee  of 
either  House  having  Juriodlction  over  reve- 
nue, appropriations,  or  expenditures.  Tlie 
Comptroller  General  shall  also,  at  tlie  re- 
quest of  any  such  committee,  direct  assist- 
ants from  his  office  to  furnish  the  committee 
such  aid  and  information  as  it  may  request. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall  spe- 
cially report  to  Congress  every  expenditure 
or  contract  made  by  any  depcutment  or  es- 
tablishment in  any  year  in  violation  of  law. 

"(d)  He  shall  submit  to  Congress  reports 
upon  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  tbe 
administrative  examinaticm  of  accounts  and 


daima  in  the  reqwctlve  departments  and 
Mtabllabmonta  and  upon  tha  adequacy  and 
eSeoUveneoa  of  depaitmratal  inspection  of 
tbe  oOcea  and  accounta  of  fiscal  offloers. 

"(e)  He  shall  furnish  such  Information 
relating  to  expenditures  and  accounting  to 
the  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget  aa  it  may  request 
from  time  to  tlms." 

Clearly,  the  General  Accounting  Office  was 
designed  to  work  In  a  tmique  rMationabip 
with  the  legislature.  Tbe  Act  placed  it  in 
a  strategic  position  to  aerve  that  body  in  the 
inveotigation  of  administrative  expenditurea. 
Ifk  eatabUshment  laid  the  base  for  a  sound 
ayatem  of  audit. 

Congreaa  obviously  hoped  that  GAO  would 
solve  the  past  dilemmaa  of  fiscal  control  by 
providing  l>road  inveotigating  and  reporting 
authority  which  enoompaoaed  both  pre-  oxtd 
post  examination  of  the  budget.  Clearly  It 
was  to  be  a  counterweight  to  tbe  new  BOB. 
As  noted  by  Repreeentattve  James  W.  Good, 
Chairman  of  the  Hotjoe  Committee  which 
had  reported  the  blU  to  House: 

"The  independent  audit  (as  contrasted 
with  the  inrevioua  executive  atidit)  will, 
therefore,  I  believe  aooomplish  a  threefold 
reetilt: 

"First.  It  will  serve  to  inform  Congress 
at  all  times  as  to  the  actual  conditions 
surrounding  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
in  every  department  of  tlM  govsnunant; 

"Second.  It  vrtil  teroe  as  a  check  on  the 
Prealdent  and  those  tinder  him  in  the  frep- 
arution  at  hla  budget; 

"Third.  It  will  require  every  OaMnet  mem- 
ber to  make  a  study  of  his  department,  to 
the  extent  that  he  will  became  master  ot  the 
work  of  the  variotis  bnieaus  under  him  .  .  . 
(emphasis  added) "  " 

However  while  the  legislative  Intent  noted 
above  was  the  ideal,  the  practical  devdop- 
ment  of  this  arm  of  Oongraos  was  limited 
by  its  first  head.  Comptroller  Oeneral  J.  Ray- 
mond McOarl  who  in  the  thrifty  q>lrlt  of 
the  times  oaw  Ita  function  primarily  as  one 
of  preventing  fraud,  illegal  expenditurea.  or 
malpractice. 

"By  the  time  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
ntaatifln  Act  (1946),  the  GAO  had  not  fully 
developed  its  post-audit  role,  let  alone  a 
budgetary  pre-audlt  role."" 

Section  300  of  tbe  Reorgantaation  Act  (00 
Stat:  813)  directed  tbe  Comptroller  Oeneral 
to  make  expenditure  analyses  of  each  agency 
In  the  government  "to  determine  whether 
public  funds  have  been  economically  and 
efficiently  administered  and  expended."  This 
would  apparently  limit  It  to  post-audit  func- 
tions and  avoid  a  preaudit.  In  a  recent 
appearance  before  the  Joint  Ooounlttee  on 
the  Organisation  of  Congress,  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Weitzel,  Acting  Comptroller  Oeneral  sum- 
marized OAO's  position  on  section  900  as 
follows; 

"The  legislative  history  is  not  exactly  clear 
as  to  what  was  Intended  by  this  provision. 
Although  Congreas  declined  to  appropriate 
funds  for  this  purpose,  I  should  say,  we  be- 
lieve the  basic  objective  Is  being  fulfilled  to 
a  large  extent  by  ova  cami»«henslve  (com- 
mercial type)  audits  and  the  hundreds  of  re- 
ports each  year  thereon  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning economy  and  efficiency  in  agency  op- 
erations. However,  i/  the  Congreta  $hould 
give  tu  specific  guideline*  for  implementing 
section  206  and  the  necessary  appropriations, 
you  are  assured  that  we  will  make  every  effort 
to  carry  out  tbe  will  of  the  Congreas.  .  .(em- 
phasis added)." 

Clearly  this  well  adapted  congressional  tool 
appears  to  be  Just  waiting  for  ivoper  use  by 
the  Congress. 

Efforts  have  been  made  in  the  Congreaa  to 
specify  the  OAO  role  under  Section  300  but 


"  Supra  note  47  page  800. 

H  Saloma,  "The  ReaponoUda  Uae  of  Power". 
(Washington,  D.C.:  American  Buterpilse  In- 
stitute, 1964),  page  40, 

»  Supra  note  46  page  1370. 
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aa  yet  none  bave  been  passed.  The  more  re- 
cent bills  HR  8735  and  9605  (89tb  Cong.  1st 
■easlon)  reflect  the  thought  of  several  of  the 
noted  commentators  on  the  budget  particu- 
larly Robert  a  Wallace,  farmer  staff  member 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury. ICr.  Wallace  shares  the  belief  that  OAO 
should  be  given  greater  authority  under  sec- 
tion 300  on  purely  analytical  and  investiga- 
tory activities  to  provide  Congress  with  the 
information  necessary  for  reaching  well  rea- 
soned Independent  decisions.  Be  does  not 
advocate  duplicating  the  functions  of  BOB  or 
competing  with  them  but  rather  envisions  "a 
congressional  budget  office  In  the  OAO  (that) 
eould  provide  accurate  data  during  congres- 
sional hearings,  represent  the  public  Interest 
rather  than  the  Interests  of  particular  agen- 
elef  and  their  friends."  • 

WhUe  the  leglslaUve  Intent  of  the  1946  Act 
may  not  have  been  clear  It  did  at  least  re- 
affirm the  fact  that  OAO  was  an  arm  of  Con- 
gress. Prom  Mr.  Weltzel's  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Organization  it  appears 
that  in  IMS  even  this  fact  was  not  clear  to 
many  people.  He  noted:".  .  .  when  we  came 
up  to  your  predecessor  committee  ...  In 
1045  we  faced  a  chart  put  out  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government  in  which  we 
were  shown  as  an  executive  agency  .  .  ."  ■* 

The  alms  of  the  planners  of  the  1931  Act 
are  now  coming  much  closer  to  being  realized 
as  both  Congress  and  the  OAO  recognise 
their  responsibility  to  work  closer  together 
toward  common  goals.  In  this  regard  Mr. 
Weitcel  noted: 

"Congress  placed  our  office  in  the  leglsla- 
Uye  branch  because  It  desired  an  independ- 
ent, non  political,  and  reliable  source  of 
aaslstanoe  In  carrying  out  its  constitutional 
power  over  the  public  purse  .  .  .  Furnishing 
audit  and  Investigation  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  operation  of  the  military  and 
civil  agencies  is  one  of  the  most  important 
means  we  have  of  assisting  the  Congress. 
These  reports  contain  findings  on  Inefficient 
and  uneconomical  operations  observed  In 
the  departments  and  agencies,  together  with 
reconunendatlons  for  correction  by  adminis- 
trative or  legislative  action.  The  Informa- 
tion contained  in  our  reports  Is  Intended  to 
give  an  objective  appraisal  of  phases  of  the 
operations  of  the  agency  or  activity  covered 
by  the  report  which  appear  to  need  Con- 
greaslonal  or  Increased  management  atten- 
tion with  a  view  to  Improve  it.  By  this 
means  we  endeavor  to  aid  1.  the  legislative 
committees  and  staffs  In  carrying  out  their 
oversight  responsibilities  over  the  operations 
of  the  agencies  and  3.  assist  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  In  considering  agency  re- 
quests." " 

TlM  number  of  these  reports  Is  growing 
every  year  as  the  Congress  begins  to  make 
fuller  use  of  this  potent  arm. 

As  a  means  for  maintaining  a  closer  rela- 
tionship with  Congress  OAO  established  an 
Office  of  Legislative  Liaison  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  (1)  advising  committees  of  ger- 
mane OAO  Information  and  (3)  finding  out 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  Congress  so  these 
Interests  might  be  reflected  In  OAO  pro- 
grams." 

While  no  generaUzatlon  can  be  drawn  from 
an  Isolated  Instance,  the  following  remark 
made  by  Representative  Hecrlxk  of  West 
Virginia  on  hearing  of  the  Liaison  Office  11- 
iustrmtes  In  an  objective  sense  a  communica- 
tion failure  and  in  a  subjective  sense  a  hu- 
man frailty. 

He  sUted:  'This  Is  the  first  time  I  knew 
that  you  had  an  Office  of  Legislative  Llal- 


■•  Wallace,  "Congressional  Control  of  the 
Budget,"  Midwest  Journal  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, vol  111,  May,  I960,  reprinted  supra  note 
46  page*  1417-142S. 

*>  Supra  note  44,  psfe  1395. 

•Id,  page  1363. 

■  Id,  pac«  1381- 


son  ...  In  the  6  years  I  have  been  In  Con- 
gress I  have  never  received  a  call  from  the 
GAO.  I  am  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
which  has  handled  billions  of  dollars  of 
work,  yet  at  no  time  has  any  member  of 
GAO's  staff  indicated  to  me  (emphasis  added) 
even  in  a  hearing,  the  way  In  which  OAO 
could  be  helpful.  You  have  submitted  re- 
ports to  the  full  conunlttee  on  requests 
which  we  have  found  to  be  outstanding  and 
very  useful  in  our  work.  Much  of  our  time 
as  members  of  Congress,  however  is  spent 
on  thinking  about  how  we  can  ask  the 
right  question.  If  OAO  could  take  more  of 
the  initiative  and  point  out  what  It  can  do, 
what  it  can  supply  ...  I  think  the  rela- 
tionship would  be  better  and  I  believe  the 
support  and  assistance  that  OAO  could  give 
to  Congress  would  be  greatly  Improved."  •• 

On  the  positive  side  it  is  only  fair  to  point 
out  that  OAO's  many  reports  (over  HOC  in 
the  past  4  years)  have  been  Instrumental  In 
many  well  aimed  budget  cuts.  Typical  is 
Senator  PaoxMns's  remark  to  the  Committee 
on  Organization.  "I  think  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  does  a  marvelous  Job.  It  does 
a  number  of  things  that  are  very,  very  help- 
ful to  us."  " 

In  its  present  structure  OAO  has  4300  em- 
ployees of  which  3000  are  professionals  as- 
signed to  several  separate  divisions  that 
carry  out  all  auditing  accounting  and  Inves- 
tigative work  in  their  designated  areas  of 
responsibility.  All  government  organizations 
except  a  few  such  as  the  Office  of  Alien  Prop- 
erty and  Federal  Reserve  System  are  subject 
to  OAO  audit.** 

Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Recognizing  its  growing  handicap  position 
to  the  Executive  role  in  the  budgetary 
process  the  Congress  attempted,  under  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (60 
Stat:  813)  to  (1)  streamline  and  simplify 
Congressional  committee  structure;  (3)  im- 
prove Congressional  staff;  and  (3)  reinforce 
the  power  of  the  purse. 

It  was  the  most  extensive  reorganization 
ever  attempted.  In  line  with  the  third  ob- 
jective the  Act  provided : 

(a)  for  a  legislative  budget; 

( b)  a  Joint  committee  on  the  budget; 

(c)  development  of  a  standard  appropria- 
tion schedule: 

(d )  expenditure  analyses  by  OAO; 

(e)  studies  by  GAO  of  restrictions  in  the 
appropriation  acts; 

(f)  studies  by  both  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  permanent  appropriations  and  of 
the  disposition  of  funds  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  Government  property  or  services 
(backdoor  spending) ; 

(g)  expansion  of  the  staffs  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations." 

As  previously  noted  section  306  of  the  Act 
lies  dormant.  Two  others  also  have  been 
Ignored.  Section  138  Is  one  of  these.  It 
provides  for  a  legislative  budget  to  be  drawn 
up  by  the  combined  revenue  and  appropria- 
tions committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
Tried  In  1947,  1948  and  1949  it  failed  from 
the  reluctance  of  the  Congress  to  conmilt  it- 
self to  a  spending  policy  before  carefully 
investigating  the  facts." 

Failure  of  the  legislative  budget  resulted 
in  the  trial  for  the  single  year  of  1950,  of 
the  one-package  (omnibus)  appropriation 
bill  approach.** 

This  also  did  not  work  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  went  back  to  breaking  up 
the  budget  into  10-13  general  parts  for  piece 
meal  consideration. 

Another  provision  in  the  1946  Act  which 
baa  not  b6en  taken  advantage  of  Is  the  un- 


"Id,  page  1396. 

"Id,  page  110. 

**  Id.  page  1375. 

"  Supr*  note  47  page  28. 
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limited  staff  feature  for  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  Being  thrifty  the  committees 
have  practiced  what  they  preach  and  con- 
tinued with  minimum  staffing. 

From  the  glimpse  of  the  Appropristlo&i 
Committees  in  the  history  of  the  budgetary 
process  it  may  be  summarized  that  by  tradi- 
tion aUl  appropriations  bills  originate  in  the 
House  and  that  the  Conunlttees  may  not, 
under  the  Bolman  Rule,  include  any  legisls- 
tion  therein  except  as  it  may  retrench  spend- 
ing. Also  it  should  be  apparent  that  the 
Appropriations  committees  represent  the 
locus  of  the  Congressional  power  of  the 
purse.  How  they  wield  this  power  may  be 
seen  in  their  individual  make-up  and  by 
their  role  in  the  budgetary  process. 

House  Appropriations  Committee 

The  authority  under  which  the  House  Ap- 
propriations    Committee     operates     as  a 
standing  committee  is  Rule  X  which  pro- 
vides; 

"(1)  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  Houae 
at  the  commencement  of  each  Congress  th« 
following  standing  committees;  .... 

"(b)  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  con- 
sist of  50  members."  Powers  and  duties  are 
assigned  to  the  Committee  under  Rule  XI 
clause  2. 

"(2)  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
(Whose  responsibility  is) 

"(a)  Appropriation  of  the  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  government. 

"(b)  The  Committee  is  authorized,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  a  subcommittee  thereof 
appointed  by  the  chairman  for  the  purpose* 
hereon  and  in  accordance  with  procedure* 
authorized  by  the  committee  by  a  majority 
vote,  to  conduct  studies  and  examinatloni 
of  the  organization  and  operation  of  any 
executive  department  or  other  executive 
agency  (including  any  agency  the  majority 
of  the  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States)  as  It  may 
deem  necessary  to  assist  It  in  the  determina- 
tion of  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  committee  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof  Is  authorized  to  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  whether  the  House  is  In  ses- 
sion, has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold 
such  hearings,  to  require  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses,  and  the  production  of  sucb 
books  or  papers  or  documents  or  vouchers  by 
subpoena  or  otherwise,  and  to  take  sucb 
testimony  and  records  as  it  deems  necessary. 
Subpoenas  may  be  issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee  or  sub- 
committee or  by  any  person  designated  by 
him,  and  shall  be  served  by  such  person  or 
persons  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  may  designate.  The 
chairman  of  the  ccmimlttee  or  subcommit- 
tee, or  any  member  thereof,  may  administer 
oaths  to  witnesses." 

As  presently  constituted,  the  Committee 
consists  of  fifty  members  of  the  House, 
thirty-four  from  the  majority  party  and 
sixteen  from  the  minority  party. 

The  bulk  of  Committee  work  Is  processed 
initially  through  Its  various  subcommittees. 
The  Committee  empowers  the  Chairman  to 
appoint  subcommittees  and  fix  their  juris- 
diction. Presently,  there  are  12  subconunlt- 
tees  as  follows: 

1.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Related 
Agencies  (4  Dem. — 3  Rep.) 

2.  Department  of  Defense  (6  Dem.— 8 
Rep.) 

3.  District  of  Columbia  (4  Dem.— 3  Bep) 

4.  Foreign   Operations    (6   Dem. — 3   Bep) 

5.  Indei>endent  Offices   (6  Dem. — 3  Rep) 

6.  I>epartment  of  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  (4  Dem. — 3  Rep.) 

7.  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  and  Related  Agencies  (< 
Dem. — 3  Rep.) 

8.  Legislative  (5  Dem. — 2  Rep.) 

0.  Military  Construction  (4  Dem.— 2  Rep.) 
10.  Public  Works   (6  Dem.— 3  Rep.) 
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11.  Departments  of  State,  I  Tustioe  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  yflated  Agen- 
cies (6  Dem. — 3  Rep.) 

13.  Departments  of  Treasury 
See  and  Ebcecutlve  OlBce  (6  De! 

The  chairman  of  the  Co: 
lentatlve  Mahon  of  Texas,  la 
the  Committee  to  make  sul 
signments.  As  a  practical  mitter  be  con 
fers  with  the  ranking  minorti  y  member  of 
the  Conmiittee  concerning  asii^gnments  for 
the  minority.  Generally,  lengtB:of  service  on 
subcoiomittee  determines 
chairmanships  and  positions  o^  seniority  on 
fubconunlttee  lists. 

Membership  on  the  various 
Tarles  from  time  to  time  as 
other  circumstances  require 
minimum  number  on  any,  su 
six  and  the  maximum  num 

Members  frequently  serve  oil  more  than 
one  suboonunlttee;  a  few  Memtiers  are  serv- 
ing on  three  subcommittees. 

The  staff  of  the  committee  coftslsts  of  three 
parts,  each  of  which  to  a  largf  {degree  oper- 
ates independently  of  the  other. 

( 1 )  The  regular  staff  of  abouif  60  presently 
consists  of  a  clerk  and  staff  dmsctor,  an  as- 
sistant clerk  and  staff  dlrectov,,^  15  principal 
staff  assistants,  with  the  ren^inder  being 
supporting  editorial  and  office  plerlcal  help. 
The  principal  staff  men  are  aulgned  to  Ute 
nrlous  subcommittees.  Each  mibcommlttee 
has  the  services  of  one  or  more  istaff  men,  as 
work-load  requires.  Staff  pe^^onnel  assist 
each  other  as  peak  work-loadl  Requires  and 
as  hearing  schedules,  reporUng  dates,  floor 
ind  conference  action  of  the  mrious  appro- 
priation bills  permit.  {  i 

As  was  noted  previously  uii(ler  the  1946 
Beorganlzatlon  Act  no  limit  W4s  set  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  Stath. 

Conunentlng  on  bis  reason*  for  limiting 
Um  staff  to  Its  preoent  numbM*  Chairman 
Uahon  noted;  1 1 

"In  the  early  days,  commute!  ^embers  got 
along  without  much  staff  becfuse  they  did 
mtKh  of  the  detailed  work  thtetnaelves.  To 
be  sure,  those  days  are  gon«.  Competent 
staff,  adeqtiate  In  numbers,  la  I  indispensable 
to  committee  work,  but  a  hugl  Istaff  cannot, 
in  my  judgment,  substitute  foq  certain  other 
indlspensables.  Staffs  can  pi 
Tlew.  they  can  help  busy 
things  out,  but  In  the  final  a: 
no  acceptable  way  to  avoid 
plodding,  unglamorous,  laborious  duties  of 
oommlttee  work,  especially  thfl  basic  hear- 
ings, or  any  acceptable  suboUtiite  for  mem- 
bers making  up  their  own  mln  ji  or  whether 
tbls  or  that  Item  or  {H-ogram  sfa  s  11  be  funded, 
ud  if  so,  at  what  level.  We  ^Ught  to  have 
staff  examination  of  requests  but  In  the  final 
uulysls,  under  our  political  system,  there 
I*  a  limit  to  the  value  of  staff.  |  Information 
>•  of  Uttle  value  unless  it  is  put  to  use  by 
the  members  who  are,  after  all.'ihe  only  ones 
10  position  to  take  action  on  it.  j 

"For  myself.  I  like  the  thou|:fat  of  a  mem- 
Mr  dUlgent  in  attention  and  fipplicatlon  to 
his  committee  buatneH  even  if  he  sometimes 
•tumbles  through  the  hard  i4*y-  ThU  U 
preferable  to  the  appearance  bf  erudition 
«nd  IcnowledgeabUlty  baaed  oM^ secondhand 
iniormation  provided  bjf  ttai  iratfter  than 
>»  the  Tnember's  own  applieailpTt.  t  think 
•M  would  get  better  represent  tlitive  govern 
"ent  that  way.  (Emphasis  atfded.)  Dia- 
neU  once  had  occasion  to  put  the  question, 
^B«U  we  have  a  government  if  statesmen 
*  of  clerks?' "  ™ 

(^)  In  addition  to  the  regtWr  staff,  the 
««Mnlttee  has  a  Survey  and  Investigation 
otsn  which  functions  indepen  ilently  of  th« 
«K«lar  staff.  This  staff  is  UsMled  by  a 
wrector  and  two  assistant  dbecton.  «tch 
M  Whom  are  detailed  from  !  the  Fedei«a 
"«»u  «rf  Investigation.  Kach  «  th«M  mm 
•*»•  M  an  assistant  director  jc^  two  yMn 

"  Supra  note  46  page  1668. 
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and  then  as  direotor  the  third  year,  and  then 
return  to  their  former  organization.  Addi- 
tional Investigators  are  brought  In  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  from  various  Federal  agen- 
cies and  non-government  organizations,  as 
reqvdred,  to  make  studies  and  Investigations 
(20-30  per  year)  requested  by  various  sub- 
committees and  approved  by  the  Chairman 
and  Ranking  Minority  Member.  None  of  the 
Investigators  on  this  staff  toe  pemxanent  em- 
ployees of  the  Conunlttee.  Although  the 
number  of  staff  personnel  varies  It  has  aver- 
aged between  40-60  over  the  past  ten  years." 
Clarence  Cannon  former  Committee  Chair- 
man explained  the  functioning  of  this  staff 
as  follows;  "The  number  of  experts  at  the 
command  of  the  Conunlttee.  ...  is  un- 
limited. .  .  .  that  is  the  advantage  of  our 
system.    It  is  elastic.  ...    We  have  a  fresh 

'  group  on  every  enquiry  and  new  brooms 
sweep  clean.  ...  I  do  not  see  a  single  man 
who  makes  these  Investigations.  ..."<* 

This  suff  U  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
OAO  investigating  staffs  although  many 
times  OAO  members  are  hired  for  special 
Jobs. 

(3)  The  third  segment  of  the  staff  Is  com- 
posed of  special  help  assigned  to  the  crffices 
of  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  various  subcommittees  to  help 

'  meet  the  additional  workload  In  those  ofllces. 
Consideration  of  the  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittees will  be  made  In  the  discussion  of  the 
mechanics  of  the  budgetary  process. 

Senate  Appropriations  Committee 

On  the  Senate  side  27  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  must  do  in  less 
time  the  same  work  that  their  60  counter- 
parts In  the  House  do.  The  time  for  Con- 
gressional action  on  appropriations  Is  limited 
generally  to  about  five  and  one-half  months 
before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Splitting  the  time  equsOly  between  the  two 
Houses  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Senate  should 
have  the  House  passed  bills  around  the  first 
week  In  April.  This  however  la  seldom  the 
case  especially  if  there  is  any  anxoxint  of  oon- 
troversy  on  a  blU.  To  date  (4/6/66)  only 
one  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  House. 
Delay  In  receiving  the  House  bill  has  led 
noany  Senators  to  urge  initial  consideration 
of  appropriations  bills  by  the  Senate  and 
certainly  as  noted  earUer  this  U  possible." 

Senate  Rule  XXV  provides  the  authority 
and  functions  for  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee: 

"(c)  ...  to  consist  of  twenty-seven  Sen- 
ators, to  which  committee  shaU  be  referred 
all  proposed  legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  to  ap- 
propriation of  the  revenue  for  the  support 
of  the  Ooremment." 

Rule  XVI  relates  to  amendments  and 
stipulates: 

"1.  All  general  appropriation  bills  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  impropriations, 
and  no  amendments  shall  be  received  to  any 
general  appropriaticm  bill  the  effect  of  which 
will  be  to  increase  an  appropriation  already 
contained  In  the  bill,  or  to  add  a  new  Item 
of  apprt^triatlon,  unless  it  be  made  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  some  existing  law,  or 
treaty  stipulation,  or  act,  or  resolution  pre- 
viously passed  by  the  Senate  during  that 
session.  .  .  . 

"2.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  shall 
not  report  an  ^iproptlatlon  bill  containing 
amendments  propoalng  new  or  general  leg- 
islation or  any  restriction  on  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds  appropriated  which  proposes  a 
limitation  not  authorised  by  law  If  such 
restriction  Is  to  take  effect  or  cease  to  be  ef- 
fective upon  the  happening  of  a  contingency, 
and  If  an  appro|irlatlon  bill  is  reported  to 
the  Senate  containing  amendments  propos- 
ing new  or  general  legislation  or  any  such 
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reetriction,  a  point  of  order  may  be  made 
against  the  bill,  and  If  the  point  Is  sustained. 
the  bill  shall  be  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  ApproprlatlonB. 

"3.  All  amendments  to  general  appropri- 
ation bills  moved  by  direction  of  a  stand- 
ing or  select  committee  of  the  Senate,  pro- 
posing to  Increase  an  appropriation  already 
contained  In  the  bill,  or  to  add  new  Items 
of  appropriation,  shall,  at  least  one  day  be- 
fore they  are  considered,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ai^iroprlatlons,  and  when  ac- 
tually proposed  .to  the  bill  no  amendment 
proposing  to  increase  the  amount  stated  in 
such  amendment  shall  be  received:  .  .  . 

"4.  No  amendment  which  proposes  general 
legislation  shall  be  received  to  any  general 
appropriation  bill,  nor  shall  tmy  amendment 
not  germane  or  relevant  to  the  subject  matter 
contained  In  the  bill  be  received;  nor  shall 
any  amendment  to  any  Item  or  clause  of 
such  bill  be  received  which  does  not  directly 
relate  thereto;  . . . 

"5.  No  amendment,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  provide  for  a  private  claim,  shall  be  re- 
ceived to  any  general  appropriation  bill,  un- 
less it  be  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  an 
existing  law  or  treaty  stipulation,  which  shall 
be  cited  on  the  face  of  the  amendment. 

"7.  When  a  point  of  order  Is  made  against 
any  restriction  on  the  ezjMndlture  of  funds 
appropriated  in  a  general  appropriation  bill 
on  the  ground  that  the  reotrtctlon  vlcdatas 
this  rule,  the  rule  shall  be  construed  strictly 
and,  in  case  of  doubt,  In  favor  of  the  point 
of  order." 

Although  the  House  Initiates  appropria- 
tions, the  Senate  may  amend  so  far  as  to 
add  new  items  and  stipulate  new  condltlona. 
It  may  not  however  add  legislation  to  the 
bills.  Although  this  servee  to  keep  a  line 
between  authorizatton  and  appropriation  It 
may  be  said  that  refusal  to  give  money 
amounts  to  legislation. 

Partywlse  the  Senate  ApproprUtlona  Oom- 
mlttee comprises  18  Democrats  and  0  Ba- 
publlcans. 

As  In  the  Houae  the  full  oommlttee  is 
divided  Into  12  subcommittees  each  of  which 
handles  a  particular  appropriations  bill.  In 
the  Senate  however  oonalderaaon  of  the 
Foreign  Asststanoe  bills  la  considered  directly 
by  the  full  committee.  Membership  in  the 
subcommittees  is  determined  through  the 
seniority  system  wherein  those  of  longest 
length  of  service  have  first  choice.  Since 
each  member  must  serve  on  at  least  five  sub- 
committees a  second  subcommittee  choice  is 
not  made  until  everyone  has  had  bis  first 
choice  thus  assuring  the  newer  members  an 
equal  opportunity. 

Chairmanship  of  the  Committee  presently 
held  by  Senator  Caai.  Hatdkh  of  Arisona  who 
has  been  serving  In  -the  Senate  oontln«iously 
since  1026,  U  based  on  seniority.  Llkewlae 
chairmanship  of  the  subcommltteea  usually 
goes  to  the  senior  member  of  the  majority 
party  although  exceptions  are  made. 

The  subcommittees  and  their  party  mem- 
berships are  as  follows : 

I.  Departanent  ot  Agrlctdture  and  Belated 
Agencies  (10  Dem.  and  4  Rep.) 

a.  D^Mirtment  of  Defense  (11  Dem.  and  6 
Rep.) 

3.  District  of  ColtunMa  (6  Dem.  and  8 
Bep.) 

4.  Deficiencies  and  Supplementals  (12 
Dem.  and  6  Rep.) 

6.  Independent  Offices  (10  Dem.  and  • 
Bep.) 

6.  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Belated 
Agencies  (0  Dem.  and  8  Bep.) 

7.  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Mu- 
catlon  and  Welfare  and  Belated  Agencies  (11 
Dem.  and  6  Bep.) 

8.  LaglsUttve  (6  Dem.  and  8  Bep.) 

0.  Military  Canstnictloa   (8  Dent,  and  r 
B«p.) 
10.  PubUo  Works  (14  Dem.  and  7  B^.) 

II.  Departments  of  State.  Justice  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary  azul  Belated  Agen- 
cies ( 10  Dem.  and  Bep.) 
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la.  Departmenta  of  Traaaary.  I^)•t  Offlc« 
«nd  Encutlre  Office  (S  Don.  and  2  Rep.) 

13.  BtUe  for  Foreign  Anlstance  are  con- 
■Idered  by  the  full  committee. 

One  feature  lulqoe  to  tlie  Senate  Api^o- 
prlattooa  Committee  Is  the  provision  under 
Rule  XVI  whereby  In  addition  to  the  27  regu- 
lar members  there  are  three  Senators  from 
each  of  the  ei|^t  legislative  cnnmlttees.  plus 
three  from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  who  sit  as  ex-offlclo  members  when 
approprlattons  affecting  their  legislative  com- 
mittees' field  of  Interest  are  being  consid- 
ered. Because  of  the  much  smaller  size  of 
the  Senate  there  Is  a  considerable  overlap  of 
memboahlp  between  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tive committees  and  appropriations.  This 
fact  supplemented  by  the  direct  Inclusion  of 
the  ez-offlelo  members  makes  for  a  cloae 
working  relationship  between  the  legislative 
authorizing  committees  and  the  appropria- 
tion committees.  At  present,  the  staff  num- 
bers SS  of  which  about  half  are  profesalonals. 

The  workings  of  the  committee  wlU  be 
covered  In  detail  in  the  discussion  of  the 
budgetary  process. 

Agenciea 

The  last  party  In  the  analysis  of  those 
parttaa  to  the  budgetary  "contract"  is  the 
agency.  In  the  context  of  this  paper  It  rep- 
resents the  arm  of  the  ^ecutlve  Branch 
which  spends  the  money  to  execute  the 
national  programs.  Tbeee  programs  are 
varied  and  pervade  almost  every  aspect  of 
our  everyday  lives. 

Saeh  Urge  agency  will  Include  a  number 
of  smaller  of  bureaus  or  sub-agenclee  over 
whleh  it  has  coDtroI.  Thuc  for  example 
ttM  Oapartment  of  Commerce  Includes; 

I.  Oaoe  of  Administration  for  Domestic 
and  Intematlooal  Buslneas 

S.  Business  and  Defense  Services  Adminis- 
tration 
9.  OAee  of  Busixiess  Economics 

4.  Bureau  of  Census 

5.  Eocmomlc  Development  Administration 
9.  Environmental  Sdenee  Services  Admin- 
istration 

a.  Weather  Bureau 

b.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

7.  Office  of  Field  Servlcea 

8.  Office  of  Foreign  Commercial  Services 

9.  Bureau  of  International  Commerce 

10.  Ifarltlme  Administration 

II.  Patent  Office 

la.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

13.  National  Bureau  of  Standard* 

14.  imited  States  Travel  Service 

In  total  there  are  over  3000  departmenta, 
bureaus,  conmilssions  and  agencies  employ- 
ing over  two  and  a  half  mllhon  persons." 

BMdfetary  process 

Vtom  the  review  at  the  history  of  the 
budgetary  process  and  Its  leading  characters 
■ome  Ideas  of  the  present  relationships  be- 
tween the  p«u-tles  and  how  they  developed 
may  be  grasped.  To  firmly  relate  the  parties 
and  their  funcUons  as  well  as  to  provide 
a  concluding  summary  one  cycle  of  the 
budgetary  process  will  be  examined.  As  was 
noted  In  the  Introduction  a  budget  cycle 
Includes  1.  authorisation  by  the  legislative 
committee  to  occur  at  any  Ume  up  to  the 
time  the  approprutlon  bill  U  Uitroduced 
onto  the  fioor  of  the  House,  a.  formulaUon 
by  the  Sieeutlve.  3.  anproprUUon  and  4. 
execution. 

AuthoriMtion 

"The  basic  foundatton  for  an  appropria- 
tion U  a  laglaUttvo  authorisation.  No  ap- 
propriation Is  In  order  under  the  rules  (ot 
the  Bousa  and  aoc  tba  Oonatitutian)  unlMs 
for  puipoaw  pnrloualy  antharlntt  by  Uv. 
Initial  aathorlaauon  of  a  program  or  project 
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Is  therefore  the  true  beginning  point  in  the 
legislative  spending  process."  '* 

Mfiney  necessary  for  MUltary  operations 
is  an  exception  to  this  rule  because  of  the 
Constitultonal  airthorlzlng  provision  In  Artl- 
tie  I,  Section  8  Clause  12.  Of  course,  capital 
outlays  for  research  and  development  proj- 
ects still  require  authorization. 

Legislative  authorization  Is  provided  by  the 
regular  standing  committees  of  the  Congress 
e.g.  Agriculture,  Armed  Services,  Banking  and 
Currency,  etc.  In  theory  each  of  the  two 
Houses  has  been  organized  on  the  dual  basis 
of  legislative  committees  as  distinct  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee- leaving  aside, 
c^  course,  the  Investigating  and  housekeep- 
ing committees.  The  function  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  la  to  review,  as  the  sub- 
agent  of  the  House  or  Senate,  substantive 
policy  questions  within  Jurisdictions  defined 
by  the  rules  of  the  respective  houses. 

The  asBxmiptlon  xmderlylng  the  specialized 
legislative  committees  Is  that  they  will  be 
In  a  position  to  develop  a  full  understanding 
of  their  subject-matter  Jtirlsdlction  and  to 
advise  the  Congress  of  substanUve  policy 
queetlons.  Ceilings  on  appropriations  set  by 
these  committees  may  not  be  exceeded,  how- 
ever no  minimum  may  be  preecribed. 

Authorization  by  the  Congress  may  be 
permanent,  extend  over  a  period  of  years  or 
be  annual.  The  practice  of  requiring  anntial 
authorization  has  found  Increasing  favor 
imtll  it  now  extends  to  approximately  SO  bll- 
Uon  dollars  or  %  of  the  toUl  budget,  entails 
7  or  more  biUs  and  involves  programs  and 
agencies  carried  In  luOf  of  the  annual  appro- 
prlaUons  bUls.^  BrnphasMng  the  deUys  and 
burdens  annual  authoilzatton  puts  on  the 
Congress.  BepresenUtlve  Msboh  recently 
testified: 

"Th9  legjalattve  oomnUttee  handling  these 
bUla  study  the  same  budget  proposal  as  do 
tha  Comiatttee  on  Appropriations.  They  may 
prescrib*  oeUingB  and  accompany  them  with 
appropriation  aatlM>rittea.  restrictions,  and 
conditions  (tf  availability.  If  the  practice  ex- 
tended to  the  other  half  of  the  approprta- 
tlona  bills  or  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
budget.  Congress  wo\Ud  be  in  the  position  of 
having  adopted  a  toUl  annual  budget  eelUng 
on  appropriations,  but  of  having  done  so  In 
a  dozen  or  so  separate,  uncoordinated  bills  on 
different  occasions  over  several  months  of  the 
session."  " 

Coordination  appears  to  be  the  key  to  this 
problem  wlileh  Is  now  under  study  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  OrganlsaUon  since  many 
feel  that  the  checks  and  balances  of  annual 
authorization  and  appropriation  off  set  its  in- 
eAclenclea. 

Permanent  authorizations  (those  not  re- 
quiring current  action  by  the  Congress)  in- 
clude for  example  the  annual  13-18  MlUon 
doUar  Interest  on  the  public  debt,  authoriza- 
tion to  spend  debt  receipts  and  contract  au- 
tliorizatlons.  For  19S4  this  amounted  to 
13  J  bUIlon  dollars,"  but  in  1897  It  wlU  prob- 
ably  approach  16  billion. 

The  legislative  authorizing  committees 
may  also  in  effect  preempt  tlM  Appropria- 
tions Commttteea  by  granting  authority  out- 
side approprlatloca  acU  such  as  1.  an- 
thorlzatlons  to  spend  debt  receipts  and  i. 
contract  authorization.  Currently  this  re- 
moves ap^oztmately  3  btlilon  doUars  from 
the  Appropriations  Oonunlttees  control.** 

A  third  area  wherein  the  policy  making 
function  of  the  legislative  committees  ta- 
frlnges  on  the  Appropriating  Committees. 
Is  where  authorisations  entail  mandatory  ap- 
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proprlatlons.  Kzamples  of  this  are  the 
matching  grants-in-aid;  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration benefits  and  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration agricultural  programs.  Annual  cost 
of  the  latter  programs  is  in  the  range  of  14- 
10  billion  dollars  making  for  a  total  of  30- 
33  billion  dollars  which  requires  no  or  only 
rubber  stamp  approval  by  the  Appropriatlom 
Committees." 

The  subcommittees  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  parallel  the  legislative  commit- 
tees and  form  a  dual  power  structure  within 
each  House  of  Congress.  As  has  been  noted 
in  tracing  the  historical  backg;round  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees,  the  relative 
strengths  of  one  over  the  other  has  been 
stabilized  by  the  Budget  Act  of  1931.  With 
the  legislative  committee's  power  to  put 
restrictions  on  spending  and  Indeed  effec- 
tively perform  the  appropriations  function 
Itself  being  opposed  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  power  to  cut  and  limit  If  not 
righUy  refusing  any  funds,  there  remaine 
an  air  of  tension  between  the  two  commit- 
tees. This  Is  especially  true  In  the  House. 
In  the  Senate  on  the  other  hand,  where 
there  Is  an  overlap  between  members  of 
the  opposing  committees,  cooperation,  out  of 
almost  sheer  necessity.  Is  the  rule. 

Authorization  need  not  be  had  for  budg- 
etary formulation  on  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittees  examination  of  the  budget 
request  however  It  must  be  law  before 
the  House  Approprlatlona  Committee  nisy 
report  out  Its  bill  for  Hoiise  consideration. 
Each  appropriations  bill  may  be  reported 
out  under  the  authorization  of  a  nxunber  ot 
separate  bills.  If  a  point  of  order  is  raised 
on  this  point  the  burden  of  proving  the  au- 
thorization of  a  particular  Item  rests  with 
the  subcommittee  reporting  the  blU.*t 
Budget  formulation 
As  noted  earlier  the  Executive  since  1921 
has  had  the  responsibility  of  mitlatlng  tbe 
budget  with  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Essentially  the  parties  to  thU 
stage  of  tbe  "contract"  negotiations  are  the 
President,  BOB  and  the  agencies.  BOB  Di- 
rector Charles  L.  Schnltze  explamed  this 
phase  recently  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress  in  reepoos* 
to  a  question  from  Co-chairman  Madden. 
Reproduced  below  Is  the  question  and  fur- 
ther interesting  dialogue. 

"Cochalrman  IIadiikiv.  I  would  like  to  get 
a  UtUe  detailed  information  on  these  171- 
tems  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
used.  What  Is  your  planned  operation,  say. 
when  you  start  to  prepare  a  budget  for  the 
future  years,  the  coming  year?  I  am  curi- 
ous to  know  how  do  you  proceed — how  do 
you  operate — do  you  take  each  department? 
"Ut.  ScHTTLTza.  Let  me  give  you  tbe  two 
phases  of  what  we  are  now  doing.  .  .  .  The 
process  of  making  up  the  budget,  if  I  can 
over-simplify  it,  comes  In  two  major  parte. 

In  the  late  spring  of  each  year 

"Oochalrman  Uaodkn.  Tou  are  speaking 
about  the  <«™|"g  year? 

"Mr.  ScHTn.Tzz.  Let  us  now  talk  about  fis- 
cal 1087,  the  fiscal  year  beginning  next 
July  1. 

"Cochalrman  M'simzw.  Very  well. 
"Mr.  ScHXTLTZz.  We  have  long  ago  started 
to  work  on  preparing  the  budget  for  that 
fiscal  year.  In  the  early  spring  of  this  year 
(IMS)  we  requested  of  each  major  agency— 
and  this  covers  the  largest  bulk  of  Federal 
expenditures — a  submission  to  the  Buresu 
of  the  Budget  of  their  basic  program  plane, 
goals,  objectives.  In  other  words,  they  sub- 
mit to  us  a  statement  of  what  their  plans 
are  for  1967. 


"M. 

"Biddick.  "Tha  U.S.  CoDgress  Organlss- 
tion  and  Procedure"  (Ifanaasas,  Vs.:  Na- 
tional Capitol  Publiahars.  Inc,  1940)  pages 
388.  389. 


Mamtzir.    Ma; 
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I    interrupt 


is  an  agency 
^etr  demand 


rorm  that  he 
we  mod- 
agencies  do 
roughly. 


-Cochalrman 

jrou? 

"Mr.  SCKOLTZZ.  Tea. 

"Cochaliman  Msnniw.  Howl 
going  to  give  you  a  picture  cS  \ 
for  1967,  say,  on  thla  leglalatim  which  waa 
Just  recenUy  enacted,  the  nei^|  development 
program? 

"Mr.  ScROLTZz.  This  Is,  adnilitedly,  one  of 
the  inherent  problems  in  mal  i  ng  a  budget. 
Tou  have,  in  many  cases,  tc  start  out  by 
tisumlng  and  forecasting  ej^emal  condi- 
tions, whether  legislation  wlllj  paas  or  not 
psss,  and  as  time  goes  on  anc^  decisions  are 
setually  taken,  you  have  to,  modify  this. 
We  have  to  start  with  certal^  assumptions 
vlth  respect  to  how  the  Cozigreaa  will  act 
on  legislation.  Normally,  analrlth  our  fin- 
gers crossed,  we  start  with  tat  assumption 
that  they  will  roughly  pass  wtiat  the  Presi- 
dent has  reconunended  In  the 
leeommended,  and  as  that 
Ify  our  assumptions.  But 
operate  on  a  set  of  assumpt 
at  these  kinds,  and  tbey  will  then  give  us, 
M I  say,  on  the  basis  of  the  ezl  sting  legisla- 
tion, on  the  baals  of  the  Preslde|it's  proposals 
now  before  the  Congress,  and  on  the  basis 
of  legislation  tbey  are  tentati\Mly  suggesting 
for  tbe  next  year,  their  program  goals  and 
plans.  They  tell  us  what  they  are  aiming 
to  do.  In  the  case,  for  exampU,  of  the  man- 
power training  program,  how  ^any  trainees 
they  want  to  have  in  the  program  in  the 
1967  budget,  and  what  klnd»  of  training. 
80  we  get  from  each  agency  a  jstatement  of 
Iti  programs  and  goals.  | 

'These  agencies'  programs,  !  plans,  goals, 
and  objectives  come  In  and  (u'e  analyzed, 
tint,  by  our  staff.  1 

"Secondly,  the  staff  then  cticka  with  the 
Director,  Mr.  Staats,  and  th^  top  Bureau 
oOclals  and  gives  us  what  the  agency  has 
presented,  and  their  own  analysis  of  what 
the  agency  has  presented,  out  of  which  we 
disw  tbe  major  Issues  to  be  discussed  with 
tbe  agency  heads.  We  then  niaet  with  each 
igency  head  and  discuss  thMe  Issues  In- 
tomislly.  We  do  not  yet  concentrate  on  the 
details  of  the  budget;  In  other  words,  how 
many  men  ought  to  go  Into  o44  installatton. 
and  all  of  the  financial  det 

1n  turn,  we  then  have — ahtl  this  varies 
from  President  to  President  aii|d  from  time 
to  time — running  discussions  with  the  Presi- 
dent as  these  agencies  are  broikght  up  giving 
him  an  initial  feel  of  bow  thei  budget  is  be- 
llnnlng  to  shape  up.  so  that  fsom  the  Indi- 
vidual pieces  we  bi^n  to  get  some  rough 
Idea  of  totals;  we  discuss  the  pieces  and  the 
totals  with  the  President.  Be,  In  turn, 
makes  certain  preliminary  anc^  tentative  de- 
dilons  on  the  shape  of  the  budget. 

"All  of  this  takes  place  during  late  spring 
and  iiuuner.  so  that  we  fint  ideal  with  the 
major  issues  of  the  Individual  I  components. 
let  rough  Ideas  of  the  totala.  gsq  an  Idea  from 
the  President  of  the  major  dlrepfclon  In  which 
he  wishes  to  proceed,  get  t^a  'tone'  from 
l>lm,  if  you  WlU,  of  how  he  wishes  to  go 


shout  the  f  tirther  exeunlnation 
"^vlng  done  this  prallmlnai 


.it  step— which 
takes  us  up  to  about  August—  w*  then  move 
>ato  the  final  and  more  fomil  budget  re' 
quests,  review,  and  analyala  tn  ifi  the  agency. 
On  the  basis  of  our  discussion  •  we  have  had 
during  the  summer  and  on  tli*  basis  of  the 
nesidentlal  directives,  both 
la  tone  in  many  cases,  the 


**ksd  to  submit  a  formal  budget  request — 
■omiai  tn  the  sense  of  much  mi 
the  financial   ImpUcationa 
pUdtly  to  the  Btireau. 

"^e  go  again  through  roi 
process. 


Our  staff  examines  theae  a|  j^aof  requeata 
™P»t  detail.  They,  in  turn  (Dome  up  and 
Wient  the  agency  raqueet  an  ^  their  evalu- 
•aon  to  the  top  Bureau  peopli  j  In  turn,  we 


(^  the  budget. 


idt  and  Just 
ides  are  then 


e  detaU  with 
out  ez- 

y,  the  same 


formulate  reconunendattons.  In  most  cases, 
we  thm  go  back  to  tha  agency  head  and  dis- 
cuss theae  with  tbe  agency  head.  We  then 
meet  at  this  stage — tha  aeveral  agency  heada. 
the  Bureau  Director,  and  tha  Preaident. 
agency  by  agency. 

"In  the  meantime,  of  course,  we  are  keep- 
ing the  Preaident  Informed  of  issues  as  they 
arise  and  what  the  preliminary  totals  look 
like:  and  we  get  a  feedback  Into  the  system. 
So  there  are  two  basic  stages — broad  Issusa 
and  detailed  budget,  aummer  and  fall.  And 
you  play  back  and  forth.  If  you  wlU,  between 
getting  the  Individual  pieces  and  getting  tha 
preliminary  totals,  and  saying.  That  is  too 
big.'  That  la  usuaUy  the  statement,  that 
It  is  too  big.  And  we  go  back  again.  This 
Is  the  basic  procees  which  we  follow."  ■■ 

From  this  Interplay  some  flavor  may  be 
grasped  of  the  agencyHeddlng  on  nebulous 
facts  the  question  of  what  to  aak  for  from 
BOB  and  In  turn  from  the  Congreaa. 

After  the  confidential  oonferencea  iMtween 
the  partlea  are  over  the  President  makes  his 
final  decision  and  as  Representative  WmNsix 
previously  noted  wraps  It  neatly  for  preeen- 
taUon  In  his  message  to  the  Congress  within 
16  calendar  days  from  the  opening  of  each 
annnal  session  in  January. 

Many  members  of  the  Congress,  especially 
those  of  the  Appropriations  Committees  have 
assailed  this  confidential  relation  and  de- 
manded that  observers  to  allowed  to  sit  In 
on  the  agency-BOB  discussions.  This  la 
rebutted  by  BOB  Director  Schultze  who 
argues — "The  principle  of  the  executive 
budget  has  been  a  good  one.  That  prin- 
ciple, esaentlaUy.  says  that  thU  U  the 
PreeldenfB  budget.  He  Is  ""^Ving  the  pro- 
posal. The  budget  that  the  President  of  tha 
United  States  is  presenting  to  the  Congreaa. 
It  is  not  a  budget  of  individual  agendaa  un- 
coordinated upon  the  baala  of  their  own  de- 
cisions. It  U  ms  responsibility.  It  aeema  to 
me  that  the  principle  of  tha  executive 
budget  cannot  be  maintained  under  oondl- 
tions  In  which  the  Preaident'a  diaouaaions 
either  dlrecUy  or  through  the  Budget 
Bureau  are  subject  to  outside  observen. 

"Let  me  hasten  to  make  one  point:  A  lot 
of  people  think  that  the  Budget  Bureau  has 
some  kind  of  Judicial  proceedings  with  the 
agencies.  We  do  not.  These  are  much 
more  Informal,  Informational,  back  and 
forth,  wide-open  discussions  to  help  tha 
President  reach  his  decision.  And  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  kind  of  Presidential  re- 
sponsibility and  executive  budget  system 
could  not  stand  this."* 

At  ths  heart  of  the  conflict  Is  tbe  informa- 
tion that  the  Congreaa  may  uae  on  which  to 
base  Its  decisions. 

Presently  the  priorities  and  many  of  the 
subordinate  facts  which  BOB  uses  to  ar- 
rive at  ita  dedalons  are  xtot  made  available. 
Congress,  never  having  appropriated  funds 
to  Implement  section  306  of  the  1948  Act 
whereby  the  OAO  would  provide  Independ- 
entiy  derived  budget  facts,  must  aoospt  thsae 
Executive  facts  to  reach  Its  decisions.  This 
area  therefore  has  been  under  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress. 

Appropriationa 

Because  of  tradition  previously  noted  tn 
detail  the  budget  Is  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  House.  In  the  House  the 
Speaker  forwards  it  to  the  Chairman  ot  tha 
Appropriations  Committee.  Once  In  the 
Committee  it  Is  broken  up  into  13  relatively 
well  defined  areas  each  covered  by  a  sub- 
committee. 

In  tbe  subcommittee  the  staff  aaalstant,  at 
the  direction  of  the  subcommittee  Chair- 
man oontaota  the  agenclea  concerned  and 


*■  5upra  note  48.  pages  1788-90. 
"Id.pagelTBS. 


obtalna  supporting  justifications  tor  ths 
budget  figures  as  wtil  as  any  other  material 
which  may  be  deemed  naceasary.  At  the 
agenclea  top  prlMlty  la  given  to  thaaa  oon- 
greaalooal  requeata.  Alao  at  this  time  tha 
Btaff  membera  arrange  tor  tha  ^ppaaranoa  of 
agency  oOolals  and  other  parties  to  amMar. 
However.  It  might  be  noted  at  thla  point  that 
while  outaide  putles  may  aK>aar  it  is  the 
exception  when  they  do  i^^Mar.  nitts  Mr. 
Rlddlck  notes  in  this  regard  ".  .  .  nearly 
all  of  the  testimony  taken  by  the  ai^raprla- 
tions  oommlttees.  involvlnf  thousands  of 
pages  each  aeaalon.  Is  preaented  by  various 
governmental  officials"  ••^ — of  the  Executive 
branch  It  might  be  added.  When  outside 
parties  do  appear  they  usually  repraaant  a 
specific  clientele  whose  memben  are  bene- 
fited by  tbe  continuance  and  expansion  of  the 
programs  in  which  tbey  are  interested. 
Preaaure  groupa  and  lobbylsta  who  know 
what  Is  going  on  and  dealre  to  have  their 
views  heard  thus  may  not  only  Influence  the 
agency  and  executive  budget  declaioDs  di- 
rectiy,  but  may  continue  their  organized  ap- 
I>eals  before  tbe  subocmmlttee.'* 

"One  of  the  basic  problsms  of  federal 
finance  Is  the  power  ezerelsed  by  organized 
Interest  and  section  groupa.  .  .  .  Once  the 
federal  government  embarks  on  a  program 
of  federal  aid  It  U  unlikely  that  it  ean  ever 
stop  or  curtail  It  in  tha  face  of  thaaa  pcaa- 
sures."  •* 

Except  for  studies  made  by  special  Inves- 
tigating committees"  of  Congreaa  and  the 
OAO  "  the  Congress  Is  dependent  on  Execu- 
tive as  well  aa  pressure  group  facts  and  fig- 
ures for  forming  the  basis  of  Its  avaltiatlon 
and  judgment.  Good  use  Is  made  however, 
of  the  few  facta  developed  by  tha  atudlea. 
Chalimaa  Mahon  dtea  an  average  of  over  100 
referencea  to  OAO  raporta  are  made  in  hear- 
ings each  year.*  While  literal  pin  pricks, 
they  form  one  of  the  only  means  by  which 
the  Congreaa  may  go  behind  the  facta.  Oopiea 
of  the  reporta  are  preaented  to  the  agency 
Involved  for  Its  written  answer  with  further 
elaboration  made  In  the  oral  hearinga.**  It 
should  be  noted  here  however  that  there  la 
no  lack  ot  quantity  of  information  but  aa 
has  been  noted  merely  a  lack  of  orftioal  qual- 
ity. For  this  reason  even  orltieal  newspaper 
stories  may  be  relied  upon  to  try  to  evaluate 
and  JtKlge  the  worth  of  an  expenditure.  As 
noted  sarller  much  thought  is  being  given  to 
Increasing  this  arsa  of  legislative  oversight 
by  either  resurrecting  provisions  of  tha  1948 
Reorganization  Act  or  Initiating  new  leglala- 
tion.  If  It  had  the  time,  the  Appropriationa 
Comlmttee  or  Its  Subcommittees  could  It- 
self make  more  extensive  Invaatigationa  ainee 
It  possesses  along  with  the  committees  on 
TTn-Amerlcan  Activities  and  Government  Op- 
erations, the  power  to  subpoena  witnesses-" 

Unfortunately  public  unfamillarity  with 
the  budgetary  system,  particularly  with  i«- 
spect  to  the  practical  mechanics  of  it,  reaulta 
In  a  complete  abdication  of  reaponslblllty  to 
their  agents  m  the  Congreaa  who,  as  we  have 
noted,  are  hard  preaaed  for  time  and  lack 
critical  facts  and  flgurea.  In  the  House 
almost  all  Approprlattons  subcommittees 
meetings  are  held  in  executive  l.e.  closed. 


•*  Supra  note  81.  pagea  430-31. 

*  Weldenbaum.  "Federal  Budgeting." 
(Washington,  D.C.:  American  BnteriHlaa 
Institute,  1984)  Excellent  eaae  atudy  of 
preasurea  for  Oovemment  qMDdlng.  Page  90. 

"Harrla.  "Needed  Baforma  in  the  Federal 
Budget  System,"  Public  Adminlatntion  Re- 
view, Autumn  1983.  pages  343-44. 

"  cSupra  note  48.  page  18S»-«8. 

"  Id,  page  1863. 

•Id. 

**8ee  for  example  1988  Bonaa  lyeaxury. 
Post  Offloe  Subcommittee  FftftrtTigi.  pagaa 
310-318, 809  and  487. 

"  Supra  note  81.  pagea  198.  UT. 
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MMlon  and  thte  hM  l«d  many  to  point  to 
tikis  M  •  f  1—011  for  tb»  tack  of  public  undw- 
■tenrttng.  nUa  eterg*  la  rtbuttMl  bjr  Ch»lr- 
nuut  MMMtm  vlM>  fMla  that  aald*  from  lack 
c€  taomttas  tiM  oblKtlTlty  U  tha  baarlnvi 
jvould  to*  loat  by  BMmban  graiMiatazMUnc.** 
Ba  turtbar  notaa:  "TtM  baarinii  an  prlntad 
accept  for  claaalfiad  material,  and  mada  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  to  tbe  praaa.  And 
then  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  bearlnc*>  anyona 
from  tbe  general  public  U  permitted  to  taattfy 
U  ba  wlabaa."  •*  Oraatar  public  undaratand- 
ing  la  a  toal  ourrantly  under  Invaatigatlon.*' 
Publlabed  baarinii  muat  ba  available  for 
Mambara  of  tbe  Houaa  and  tbe  Public  three 
<1anrtar  days  befora  the  completed  bill  la 
raportad  to  the  Houae  floor.  (Rule  XXI. 
Clauaaft) 

Tba  Bubooounlttee  bearlnci  are  uaually 
aehadulad  In  tbe  morning  hours  before  tbe 
Oongreaa  convanaa  but  contrary  to  the  other 
aoboommltteea  and  eoounlttees  of  the  Houae 
tlM  Approprlatlona  Committee  need  not 
follow  any  aet  dally  ■cbedule.'* 

Wttnaaaaa  appearing  before  tbe  cubcom- 
mltteea  uaually  preaant  a  prepared  state- 
ment either  oral  or  written  and  then  take 
queatlona  by  tba  members.  Ab  noted  earlier 
by  Reprasentatlve  Hbcklks  one  of  tbe  prob- 
lama  of  tbe  Member  in  the  hearing  U  aak- 
Ing  tbe  right  queatlon.  Knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter  under  dlsc\isalon  la  Important 
and  Incldently  a  benefit  of  the  seniority 
system.  However  with  tbe  great  volume 
and  complexity  of  the  matters  under  consid- 
eration it  requires  considerable  effort  merely 
to  stay  ahraaat  of  tbe  cbangea.  For  this  rea- 
aon  budgeting  baa  been  termed  historical 
and  aaquentlal "  in  that  membera  f  ocua  at- 
tention on  the  change*  over  the  previous 
budget  thereby  allowing  previously  eatab- 
Uabed  programa  and  spending  levels  to  re- 
main because  of  lack  of  time  and  under  the 
theory  that  it  baa  been  previously  considered 
therefore  It  cannot  be  too  bad.  If  problems 
artaa  they  may  be  solved  next  year.  As 
Senator  PKuuma  has  noted,  "Preeent  Con- 
greaalonal  budget  analysla  la  confined  largely 
to  cbangea,  particularly  to  increasee  re- 
queated  in  budgets.  Tbe  05  percent  of  the 
bureaucratic  Iceberg  that  Is  vmchanged  Is 
lagtilatlvely  Invisible  and  largely  Ignored."  •• 

Parbapa  "Ignored"  Is  a  suong  word  yet  it 
Is  true  that  abaoat  all  the  effort  Is  concen- 
trated on  tbe  usual  6  percent  dUIerences 
over  tbe  previous  budget.  This  situation 
provoked  Senator  Pboxmikk  to  comment 
further: 

""Tba  coat  ot  Federal  programa  is  tremen- 
dous but  moat  of  us  feel  that  wo  have  to 
rely  on  the  Judgment  of  the  administration. 
We  simply  dont  have  the  tools  for  an  In- 
dcfiendent  Judgment. 

"We  could  make  this  Independent  Judg- 
ment If  we  bad  such  a  staff.  We  could  evalu- 
ate tbaae  programa  in  terms  of  coat  and  need 
and  measure  tb«m  alongside  other  altema- 
tlvea.  tncuming  abandoning  some  services  al- 
tafatbar.  Bhould  varloua  subsidies  be  con- 
tinued} curtailed?  eiq^tanded?  eliminated? 
Must  tbe  Congress  rely  on  data  submitted  by 
tba  administration,  or  should  we  rely  on  dif- 
ferent data  preaented  by  special  Interesta? 
Wouldn't  It  be  better  if  we  had  Independent 
data  to  aid  \is  In  this  determination?" 

Deciding  how  much  to  give  has  zto  easy 
solution  yet  it  must  be  done  If  Congreas  Is 
to  effectively  exercise  Its  control  over  tbe 
purse.  Ih  both  Houses  It  U  In  the  snbeom- 
mlttees  where  this  dectston,  practically  speak- 
ing. Is  made.  Subcommittee  members  re- 
gardlesB  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 


*■  ^apra  note  M,  pages  1758.  60. 
"  Id. 

••  Id.  page  U. 

"  Supra  Dota  81.  page  196.  by  provisions  ot 
tbe  IBM  Act. 
"Id,  page  180. 
"  Supra  note  4.  pages  38-40. 
■*  8upn  note  48,  page  101. 


Jeet  matter  before  them  become  the  experta 
in  tbla  area  aa  regards  tba  lull  oommittee 
and  tba  Houae.  Tbey  have,  aftw  all,  been 
expoeed  to.  or  at  least  bad  tba  opportunity  to 
be  expoaed  to  the  volunainoua  detailed  Infor- 
mation, agency  officials  Justlflcatlona  and 
many  reports  on  their  subcommittee  subject 
matter. 

It  Is  only  natural  then  that  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee  members  would  rely  heavily 
on  the  Judgment  of  these  subcommittee  "ex- 
perts." All  members  being  In  similar  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  then  "good  business"  to 
re^Mct  and  accept  at  face  value  without  any- 
thing but  obvious  questioning,  the  reports  of 
tbe  subcommittee  members  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. This  may  be  carried  one  step  further 
when  the  full  committee  report  Is  accepted 
by  the  House  without  questioning.  There- 
fore the  subcommittee  ts  the  locus  of  the 
power  of  the  purse.  In  the  House  this  means 
a  maximum  of  9  men,  Indeed  a  majority  of 
5  members  out  of  435  carry  a  considerable 
responslblllty  when  they  decide  how  10  or 
15  binion  hard  earned  tax  dollars  are  spent. 
This  is  literally  where  the  buck  stops  or 
passes. 

When  all  hearings  have  been  completed, 
tbe  subcommittee  meets  In  executive  seeslons 
to  work  out  and  agree  upon  the  bill  and  the 
report  to  be  reconunended  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee. During  these  so-called  "mark-up" 
seaalons,  the  members  of  the  subconunlttee 
decide  upon  the  amounts  to  be  recommended 
for  each  approprlaUon  Item,  the  language  to 
be  Included  In  the  bill,  and  special  directives 
or  statements  to  be  included  In  the  Com- 
mittee report  which  will  accompany  the  bill. 
These  limitations  or  "riders"  provide  an  ef- 
fective tool  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding 
of  how  the  money  Is  to  be  spent.  They  may 
be  made  very  specific,  spelling  out  practically 
by  name  tbe  recipients  of  the  money,  but 
usually  set  out  only  the  purpose  and  general 
policy  dlrectivee  such  as  niunber  and  type 
of  employees  etc. 

A  complete  record  of  the  hearings  Is  printed 
as  well  as  the  "marked  up"  bill  and  made 
available  to  Members  of  the  House  and  others 
prior  to  consideration  of  the  bill  by  tbe  full 
Committee  and  by  the  whole  House. 

As  soon  aa  ready,  tbe  bill  and  report  are 
considered  by  tbe  full  Committee  of  fifty 
members.  At  this  meeting,  the  Chairman, 
ranking  minority  member  and  other  mem- 
bers or  the  subcommittee  discuss  the  bill  and 
report  In  considerable  detail.  At  this  point 
It  Is  to  be  expected  that  the  subcommittee 
members  preeent  a  united  front.  After 
thorough  discussion,  and  after  disposition  of 
any  amendments,  the  bill  Is  reported  by  the 
full  oommittee  to  the  House  for  considera- 
tion. Here  again  the  bill  becomes  the  work 
of  tbe  full  Committee  who  will  naturally 
defend  their  work,  thus  they  present  a  unit- 
ed front  to  the  House  as  a  whole. 

llie  bin  is  next  considered  by  the  full 
membership  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  rules  of  the  House  require  the  lapee  of  at 
least  three  calendar  days  between  the  date 
of  reporting  by  the  Committee  and  date 
of  consideration  by  tbe  House,  unless  unani- 
mous consent  Is  obtained  for  earlier  con- 
sideration. Tbe  subcommittee  Chairman 
customarily  reports  the  Mil  on  behalf  of  the 
Whole  Committee;  his  name  appears  on  the 
btll  and  report  and  he  normally  acta  as  floor 
manager  of  tbe  bUl. 

Tbe  bill  Is  usually  ccmsldered  in  the  Com- 
mtttea  at  tba  Whole  House  on  tbe  State  at 
tba  Union.  Tbla  Involvea  a  limited  period 
ot  general  debate,  plua  reading  of  tbe  bill 
for  amendment  under  the  "five  minute  rule" 
wbleb  limits  discussion  to  five  minutes  per 
member  on  each  item  (Rule  XXni). 

An  exceUant  *""np'T  of  ralintiuiabment 
of  reeponsibllity  to  the  subcommittee  and 
an  interesting  presentation  tactic  were  re- 
vealed in  the  House  consideration  of  the 
1067  Treasury  and  Post  Ofllce  Appropria- 
tions bill  as  reported  In  the  Congbxssional 


Rboobd  of  April  8.  1986.**  Of  course  It  only 
amounted  to  "the  princely  total  of  $7,aiO,- 
177,135.00"  '<*  which  waa  going  for  relatively 
non-controversial  bread  and  butter  itenu, 
yet  the  lack  of  Interest  or  amount  of  con- 
fidence Is  astounding.  Before  subcommittee 
Chairman  Steed  could  finish  his  very  brief 
introduction '  tbe  following  dialogue  took 
I>lace. 

"Mr.  Oaoss.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

"Mr.  SnxD.  I  would  like  to  finish  my  gen- 
eral statement.  It  will  be  very  short,  and 
then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  for  any  quet- 
tlona. 

"Mr.  Ghoss.  I  would  appreciate  it  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  This  bHl  as  I  under- 
stand It,  calls  for  some  $7,240  billion. 

"Mr.  Stied.  That  Is  correct. 

"Mr.  Gross.  I  have  looked  around  the 
House  Chamber  and  I  am  surn  there  are  not 
10  Members  of  the  435  Members  on  the  floor. 
It  muat  be  discouraging  to  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommlt- 
tee,  to  make  his  presentation  on  a  bill  of  this 
size  without  more  Members  present.  If  th* 
gentleman  Is  discouraged  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  few  Members  here,  then  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  would  be  willing  to  mate 
a  point  of  order  that  there  Is  not  a  quorum 
so  as  to  get  some  Members  here  to  hear  him. 
I  think  It  Is  really  discouraging,  and  borden 
on  being  disgraceful,  that  there  are  no  more 
Members  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  we 
are  dealing  with  a  bill  in  the  stun  of  more 
than  $7  billion. 

"Mr.  Steed.  Of  course,  we  ttilnk  this  Is  s 
very,  very  Important  bill.  We  have  done  oar 
best  to  bring  It  to  the  House  in  tbe  most 
forceful  way  we  can.  I  am  in  no  position  to 
criticize  the  other  Members  for  their  appar- 
ent lack  of  attention  to  it.  We  waited  pa- 
tiently a  long  time,  and  we  hope  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  It  and  expedite  Its  conslderatlan 
here  today.  The  gentleman  will  have  to  Im 
his  own  Judge  about  that,  but  I  am  willing 
to  proceed  under  these  circumstances  and  do 
the  best  I  can. 

"Mr.  Albekt.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

"Mr.  Steed.  I  yield. 

"Mr.  Alsbbt.  The  truth  of  tbe  matter  is 
that  the  House  has  such  complete  confidence 
in  the  gentleman  and  his  committee  that 
many  Members  sre  not  here  to  argue  It."" 

And  so  on  It  went  and  no  quorum  was 
called  until  the  final  vote  which  passed  It 
368  to  2.  Of  the  lonely  two,  one,  very  sur- 
prisingly enough,  was  Mr.  Bow  of  Ohio,  rank- 
ing minority  member  ot  the  Approprlattou 
Committee  who  had  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
get  an  amendment  on  the  bill  whereby  the 
President  would  be  limited  to  only  95  peroent 
of  the  total  Appropriations.  He  got  only  137 
yeas  and  he  was  not  hi^py. 

Of  the  7.3  billion  dollars  only  8  million 
was  to  pay  for  narcotics  agents,  yet  a  great 
deal  of  flag  waving  and  fully  6  pages  of  th* 
"Record"  were  devoted  seemingly  to  tl» 
necessity  of  passing  the  7.2  billion  to  get  th* 
8  million. 

Once  passed  by  the  House  the  bill  now 
goes  over  to  the  Senate  where  as  has  been 
noted  earlier  a  similar  subcommittee  struc- 
ture muat  again  request  data,  schedule  wlt- 
neaees,  hold  hearings  and  make  decisions  of 
what  to  give  en  sulsetanUally  the  laiM 
Bxecutlve  facts  and  figures  contrasted  with 
the  same  critical  studies  that  the  House  bad. 

There  is  one  significant  difference  how- 
ever, in  the  organization  of  the  two  cwn- 
mlttees  that  produces  a  somewhat  different 
result.  The  different  result  Is  that  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  tisually 
makes  cuts  In  the  budget  request  whereaj 
the  Senate  usually  restores  at  least  a  part  of 
such  reductions.     Thus  it  Is  qiUpped  the 
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Senate  Is  tba  "upper  bouse"  because  It  ups 
tbe  spproprlatlons.'**  What  oauses  this  pba- 
nomenon  was  recognized  M  Mr.  Robert 
Wallace  who  wrote:  I 

"In  the  Senate,  seniority  si  litles  tbe  ques- 
tion of  who  fills  suboommltt^  vacancies — 
members  with  tbe  longest  iBrvlce  on  the 
committee  get  first  choice,  tn  the  House, 
however,  the  conunlttee  chairman  allocates 
the  suboommittea  membersl^p  of  the  ma- 
jority party  and  tbe  ranking  imlnority  mem- 
^ber  detennlnes  tba  mlnoclty  Mrty  member- 
ihip.  Tbla  difference  In  tbe  i^ethod  of  mak- 
ing assignments  to  aubconmiittees  accounts 
for  a  marked  difference  In  ths  power  struc- 
tures of  House  8ubcomml1|1)ees  compared 
with  that  In  the  Senate,  ittoee  who  serve 
on  the  House  subcommittees  J  repreaent  dis- 
tricts that  normally  have  Utile  stake  In  tbe 
^>proprlattons  under  tbelr  Junadlctlon.  and 
mbcommlttee  membera  do  not  quaver  at  tbe 
thought  of  substantial  reduenons.  Tbe  op- 
posite Is  true  of  tba  Senate  yubcommlttees. 
Sinoe  these  are  filled  according  to  individual 
choice  backed  up  by  sufll^ent  seniority, 
members  of  the  Senate  Apprd^rtatlons  Com- 
mittee will  seek  to  serve  onjfubconunittees 
which  consider  funds  important  to  their 
states.  Consequently,  they  laid  to  seek  in- 
creases and  certainly  to  oppose  cuts  in  pro- 
grams dear  to  the  hearts  of  their  constitu- 
ents. Moreover,  seeking  redtkctlons,  even  in 
programs  not  affecting  their  states,  would 
mitigate  against  tbelr  cban:^  of  securing 
the  appropriations  they  vran  d"  *" 

nie  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and 
fubcommlttees  then,  beoomei  ti  court  of  ap- 
peals from  harsh  House  treatment.'*'  TUls 
fact  plus  the  overworked  oti^dltlon  of  the 
Senators  results,  in  many  caa^,  in  the  atten- 
tion being  directed  primarily  to  those  items 
tbe  House  has  cut  and  only;  cursory  review 
of  the  rest.  This  complemenltfiry  position  at 
laut  fits  the  Senate  comfort  ibly  and  avoids 
duplication  of  effort,  howevei  it  weakens  the 
Congressional  control  of  thsf  purse,  llutt 
Congressional  contrt^  has  bce^  weakened  is 
recognised  by  Senator  Paoz:4ntB  who  com- 
mented: "Without  question,  Jongress'  prime 
power  Is  tbe  power  of  tbe  pui  se;  control  over 
q)endlng.  If  the  separation  Af  powers  Is  to 
have  any  meaning  at  all,  Coi  igrees  must  use 
that  power  with  genuine  ind«  Mndence.  And 
yet  the  Congress  now  depends  overwhelm- 
ingly on  the  decision  of  th* '  President,  bis 
Budget  Bureau,  and  the  vwtous  executive 
agencies  In  making  spending  decisions. 

"Encroachment  of  the  executive  branch  on 
the  congressional  power  and  responslblllty 
has  been  one  of  the  moat  coa^lcuous  devel- 
oping features  of  American  Oovemment  in 
recent  years.  In  my  Judg^dent,  this  en- 
croachment is  strictly  tbe  fault  of  Congress. 

"The  Presidency  has  eqiUpfed  itself  with 
modem  tools  to  do  lU  Job.  Cffigress  has  not. 
The  executive  branch  has  moved  into  effec- 
tive control  of  the  purse  because  congres- 
•lonal  failure  to  do  an  adSAuate  Job  has 
created  a  vacuimi."  "•  f 

After  subcommittee  consldi  vation  bearings 
•n  printed  and  the  same  "m  ^ik  up"  session 
li  held  here  as  in  the  HouseJ  followed  again 
by  full  oommittee  approval!  »nd  a  Senate 
rote.  j  : 

After  approval  by  the  SenaU,  in  almost  all 
Instances  the  bill  is  sent  t<i  conference  to 
■♦IJust  the  differences  between  the  versions 
of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  t^«  bodies.  Con- 
ferees named  by  both  tbe  Hcmse  and  Senate 
meet  together  for  this  piuixib^.  House  con- 
ferees on  appropriation  bills  hre  designated 
IT  the  Speaker  from  Membc^  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  more  recently 
have  been  limited  to  five  Mes^bers  including 
the  Chairman  of  the  Whole  Oommittee  and 


four  memben  of  the  suboomi  dlttaa  Involved,     era. 
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Wb«n  agresmsnt  is  reached  as  to  disposl* 
tloD  of  each  Senate  amendment,  a  conference 
report  is  prepared  and  approved  by  tba  con- 
ferees. This  tt^fort  Is  then  filed  with  both 
Houses  for  disposition.  Sometimes,  agree- 
xaents  cannot  be  reached  at  the  initial  con- 
ference on  all  points  of  difference,  in  which 
event  each  group  of  conferees  take  the  prop- 
osltlcna  still  st  issue  back  to  their  respective 
Houses  for  further  action.  Sometimes  fiir- 
thsr  conferences  are  necessary,  but  in  a  great 
many  instances,  a  single  conference  com- 
pletes the  business  of  adjusting  differences. 

The  conference  report  la  normally  acted  on 
first  by  the  House.  Upon  House  approval, 
it  Is  sent  to  the  Senate  for  action.  Follow- 
ing adoption  by  the  Senate,  the  enrolled  bill 
as  finally  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  la  signed 
by  the  Speaker  and  the  Vice  President  and 
sent  to  the  President  for  signature.  Only 
rarely  does  a  bill  pass  both  houses  in  exactly 
the  same  form.  When  this  happens,  confer- 
ence consideration  Is  not  required  and  the 
bill  goes  to  the  President  for  signature  with- 
out further  Congressional  action.  And  oc- 
casionally, the  changes  made  by  the  Senate 
are  so  minor  as  not  to  Justify  the  formal  con- 
ference routine,  in  which  event  the  changes 
are  formally  agreed  to  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

ExeotUlan 

Upon  receipt  of  the  enrolled  bill  the  Presi- 
dent refers  It  both  to  the  Budget  Bureau  and 
tbe  agency  concerned  for  recommendations 
respecting  his  action.  In  many  cases  the 
original  executive  estimates  have  been  com- 
pletely revised  In  their  legislative  passage, 
and  the  acceptance  of  Congreeslonal  action 
would  necessitate  a  substantial  revision  of 
programs.  The  decision  i^ilch  tbe  President 
must  make  Is  at  times  a  dUBcult  one.  He 
must  accept  or  reject  an  entire  bill  without 
the  benefit  of  being  able  to  strike  out  the 
objectionable  parte.  There  la  no  item  veto. 
Tbe  decision  to  veto  an  entire  bill  because 
of  one  objectionable  feature  is  not  easy. 
This  Is  especially  true  when  the  enrolled  bill 
reachea  the  PrMldent  at  a  time  Just  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 
However,  moet  of  tbe  bUla  receive  the  Presi- 
dential signature  and  are  thereupon  trans- 
formed into  law.  The  State  Department  as 
the  custodian  of  the  law  sends  certified  cop- 
ies to  the  Treasury. 

In  the  Trettsury  Department  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Accounts  and  Depoelts  draws  ap- 
propriation warrants  which  are  aent  to  the 
Comptroller  Qenaral  for  eounterslgnatvire 
and  returned  to  tbe  Treasury.  Tba  boreaos 
have  meanwhile  submitted  their  idana  for 
tbe  apportlonnaent  <^  their  funds  to  the 
Budget  Bureau  which  notifies  the  depart- 
ments of  their  approval.  The  funds  are  now 
available  for  obligation,  and  from  this  point 
on  the  budget  process  consists  largely  of  the 
clearance  and  satisfaction  of  obligations. 
The  agencies  requisition  ths  funds  which  are 
to  be  placed  to  tbe  credit  of  tbe  disbursing 
oflloers  and  the  requlaltlons,  having  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Comptroller  General,  are  sent 
to  the  Treasury  Department  where  the  Com- 
missioner of  Accounts  and  Deposits  draws  ac- 
cotmtable  warrants  which  are  countersigned 
by  the  Comptroller  General.  These  account- 
able warrants  place  funds  to  the  credit  of  the 
disbursing  offices  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States.  Tbe  Agencies  approve  tbe 
vouchers  for  payment  while  the  budget  of- 
fices of  the  depsjtments  examine  the  vouch- 
ers for  the  availability  of  funds.  The  vouch- 
ers are  then  sent  to  the  Treasury  Department 
for  payment.  In  tbe  final  step  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  audits  all  chscks  and  voucb- 


Aside  from  the  veto  power,  tbe  President 
has  tbe  power  to  refuse  to  spend  i4>propria- 
ttons  thereby  giving  an  item  veto  of  sorts. 
This  latter  power  waa  noted  in  tbe  Coast 
Guard  appropriation  supra. 


Should  unexpected  clrcumstancss  rvqulrs 
additional  funds  or  new  progranoa  be  initi- 
ated the  Executive  must  repeat  this  entire 
cycle  for  deficiency  and/or  supplemental 
authorisation  and  approprlatlans. 

Not  discussed  In  this  presentation  has  been 
the  work  of  two  other  very  significant  factors 
m  tbe  revenue  raialng  aspacta  of  tba  budg- 
etary proceaa,  namely  the  Oommlttaea  on 
Ways  and  Meana  In  tba  House  and  Finance 
In  the  Senate  aa  well  aa  tbe  Joint  economic 
Committee.  Tbe  former  two  revenue  com- 
mittees must  estbnate  the  expendlturea  and 
adjust  tbe  expected  Income  to  hopefully 
have  mough  money  to  pay  the  bills.  Thus 
when  a  deficit  Is  Imminent  new  savings  bond 
programs,  taxes,  etc.  are  announced  to  some- 
how meet  the  needs  of  the  budget.  To  help 
coordinate  Income  with  spending  is  ths  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Joint  Economic  Conunlt- 
tee. These  areas,  as  well  as  an  accountants 
view  of  proper  controls  on  total  annual  ex- 
penditures versus  annual  iqvproprlatlons  and 
Justifications  of  tbe  budgetary  philosophies 
are  left  for  further  conaideration  by  others. 

OOMCLunoit 

The  rapidly  Increaalng  algnlficance  of  the 
federal  budget  on  the  social  and  econostic 
atmosphere  of  our  country  serves  to  focus 
attention  on  the  budgetary  prooess  wtueb 
produces  it.  Although  this  process  is  of 
recent  origin  it  reflects  many  cbangea  which 
have  occurred  since  the  beginnings  of  our 
country.  Tbe  flavor  of  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  is  captured  by  Harold  Smith 
who  wrote:  "If  a  budget  had  wrlstsd  as  such 
150  years  ago.  it  would  have  been  a  small 
budget,  consistent  with  the  precept  that 
'That  govermnent  is  best  which  governs 
least.'  But  that  conception  no  longer  ob- 
tains. We  now  seem  to  operate  under  tbe 
precept  that  'That  government  Is  best  which 
serves  most;'  or  perhaps  more  accurately, 
"Our  government  must  give  much  service  If 
the  country  is  to  smrive.'  Certainly  gov- 
ernment today  is  a  great  service  enterprise 
which  not  only  gives  protection  and  care  to 
individuals,  but  also  undertakes  to  Influence 
the  business  cycle  In  such  fashion  as  to 
minimise  the  Impact  upon  our  dtlsans. 
Tbe  budget  Is  the  most  accurate  measure  of 
the  significant  tranaitlon  in  tbe  responsibil- 
ity of  goveriunent."  •" 

Prom  the  historical  look  back  to  tbe 
Magna  Carta  it  Is  clear  that  popular  control 
of  the  purse  symbolizes  our  Ideas  of  democ- 
racy. Indeed  in  the  world  today  it  differ- 
entiates the  flee  from  the  oppreassd.  What- 
ever is  necessary  then  to  prsssrve  and  Im- 
prove this  system  must  be  done  to  preserve 
the  freedoms  that  Inspired  our  Founding 
Fathers  and  led  to  our  great  present  demo- 
cratic society. 

Currently  Congress  is  examining  what  new 
ideas  may  beet  cope  with  the  present  day 
requirements.  Many  of  these  changes  rec- 
ognize the  reeponsiblhty  to  the  publlc.>w 

Although  the  budget  deals  in  terms  of 
money,  money  is  readily,  translatable 
through  tax  dollars,  for  exan^le  Into  hu- 
man accomplishment,  bard  work  and  aacri- 
flee.  When  apathy  or  diaregard  for  the 
budgetary  process  becomes  thus  character- 
ized, the  danger  to  the  virtues  of  free  en- 
terprise such  as  Initiative.  frugaUty,  incen- 
tive, etc.,  becomee  moet  readily  apparent. 
Each  tax  dollar  levied  Is  a  burden  on  in- 
centive. This  burden  must  be  weighed 
when  public  money  is  being  tptat.  In  sum 
the  budgetary  process  and  particularly  tbe 
individual  participants  tbsrein  shoulder 
tbe  burden  for  preserving  oiur  free  enterprise 


M'Ttas  Bndgst  In  Ttansttlon'',  (Vew  Toik: 
McGTaw-HlU  Book  Oo.  1848)  p.  78. 
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society  where  batxl  work  U  reepected  and 
rewarded. 

The  participants  in  the  budgetary  process 
and  their  legal  responslbilitlea  have  been  set 
out.  As  noted  in  the  Introduction  the 
elected  offlclals  are  but  agents  of  their  con- 
stituents who  Ji  sum  are  the  principal.  For 
the  agent  to  reflect  the  desires  of  his  prin- 
cipal there  must  be  an  understanding  by  the 
principal  or  public  of  the  agents  power  and 
duties.  Only  by  having  a  clear  conception 
of  the  agents  role,  be  it  legislative,  executive, 
or  judicial,  in  the  budgetary  process  can  the 
public  preserve  our  present  way  of  life.  As 
an  l&fonned  taxpaylng  electorate  we  must 
know  where,  why,  bow  and  for  what  our 
contribution  to  the  public  treasury  la  spent. 
And  In  our  future  role  as  lawyers  we  must 
strive  to  educate  others. 


AUTHORITY  TO  SIGN  BILLS,  RE- 
CEIVE KfESSAGES,  AND  PILE 
REPORTS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  the 
close  of  business  today  until  noon  Mon- 
day next,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized  to  receive  messages  from 
President  of  the  United  States  and  from 
the  House  of  Representatives:  the  Pres- 
Idoit  of  the  Senate  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  en- 
rolled bUls;  and  committees  be  author- 
ized to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COTTON   RESEARCH    AND   PROMO- 
TION ACT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  annoimclng  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJR.  12322)  to  enable 
cottongrowers  to  establish,  finance,  and 
carry  out  a  coordinated  program  of  re- 
search and  promotion  to  Improve  the 
competitive  position  of,  and  to  expand 
mai^ts  for.  cotton,  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dls- 
a«reelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  Insist  upon  its  amendments, 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
omference,  and  that  the  Chair  app<^t 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
presiding  officer  appointed  Mr.  Tal- 
MAiMB.  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Joroan  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Amm,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


AMERICAN    POLICY    AND    THE 
FUTURE  OF  NATO 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  of  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  American  military  person- 
nel, equipment,  and  supplies  from  France 
Is  most  disturbing. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  could  have 
been  prevented.  However,  I  do  believe  it 
Is  fair  to  show  that  the  efforts  which 
were  made  to  bring  about  some  kind  of 
earlier  adjustment  within  NATO,  and 
particularly  within  our  relationship  with 
France  and  the  relationship  of  France 


with  other  nations  within  the  NATO  or- 
ganizations, have  been  hesitant  and  I 
think  inadequate. 

If  the  Atlantic  alliance  is  not  to  be- 
come either  meaningless  or  else  a  facade 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  we  must  reevaluate 
our  position  and  develop  new  policies 
which  are  quite  different  from  those  sug- 
gested by  the  somewhat  vague  references 
to  change  in  recent  statements  by  some 
administration  spokesmen. 

We  must  begin  by  asking  ourselves 
what  our  objectives  should  be  in  Europe 
and  for  Europe  and  with  Europe,  and 
then  determine  whether  existing  policies 
and  structures  are  useful  in  moving  to- 
ward these  objectives. 

We  must  be  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  some  present  policies  and  struc- 
tures may  be  out  of  date  and  hinder 
achievement  of  our  long-term  objectives. 

We  must  guard  against  the  limiting 
power  of  old  attitudes,  and  against  ac- 
cepting that  what  was  effective  in  the 
late  1940's  and  early  1950's  is  the  neces- 
sary pattern  for  the  future. 

Since  President  de  Gaulle  first  raised 
questions  about  NATO  few  of  our  policy- 
makers have  given  any  Indication  that 
they  appreciate  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  or  the  need  for  new  ap- 
proaches. We  appear  to  have  gone  into 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  NATO  Coun- 
cil to  campaign,  not  to  negotiate. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  we  have  been  too 
inclined  to  personalize  the  issue,  to 
relate  it  solely  to  the  personality  and 
historical  Judgments  of  President  de 
Gaulle  and  that  we  are  too  ready  to  de- 
fend our  proposals  simply  by  reference 
to  the  success  of  the  past. 

Even  if  De  Gaulle  had  not  returned 
to  power  in  France,  changes  in  Europe 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  were 
creating  pressures  challenging  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  policies 
in  NATO.  American  policjrmakers 
should  have  anticipated  this  challenge 
and  should  have  made  of  it  an  opportu- 
nity for  taking  the  initiative  for 
adjustments. 

Unfortunately,  I  believe,  the  State  De- 
partment response  to  the  announced  in- 
tention of  France  to  withdraw  from 
NATO's  military  structure  does  not  indi- 
cate that  U.S.  Government  officials  had 
given  much  thought  or  attention  to  this 
problem. 

In  the  days  following  the  De  Gaulle 
announcement,  four  formal  meetings  and 
much  informal  persuasion  were  required 
to  obtain  the  agreement  of  the  13  other 
NATO  participants  to  a  common  re- 
sponse to  France.  The  language  of  that 
response  suggested  not  only  the  caution 
of  the  Europeans  but  also  a  reliance  on 
concepts  which  the  development  of  weap- 
ons over  the  past  15  years  has  made 
irrelevant.  More  disturbing  was  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  would  try  to  continue 
the  policy  of  the  1950's,  without  France, 
and  the  possibility  that  the  United  States 
might  be  ready  to  abandon  efforts  for  a 
united  Europe  rather  than  to  accept 
change  in  the  elaborate  structure  of 
"military  integration." 

The  United  States  should  not  be  com- 
mitted irrevocably  to  the  preservation  of 
the  old  structure.  The  military  com- 
mand structure,  useful  as  it  was  as  a 


response  to  challenges  of  the  past.  Is  not 
the  heart  of  the  Alliance.  We  must  not 
permit  this  plan  designed  for  a  contin- 
gency to  become  a  goal  or  end  in  itself. 

It  is  clear  that  conditions  in  Europe 
today  bear  little  resemblance  to  those 
existing  when  we  undertook  to  assist  the 
survival  of  these  nations  18  years  ago. 
World  War  n  and  the  political  instabll-^ 
Ity  of  Europe  in  the  years  after  the  war 
enabled  Russia  to  achieve  in  great  meas- 
ure her  traditional  aims:  the  establish- 
ment of  satellite  states  on  her  western 
frontier  and  the  fragmentation  of  Ger- 
man power.  Weakness  in  Western 
Europe,  compounded  by  the  existence  of 
large  Communist  parties  in  Prance  and 
Italy,  created  a  situation  in  which  there 
was  danger  that  Russia  might  have  be- 
come the  master  of  Europe. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  an 
appropriate  response  to  that  challenge. 
It  assured  that  Europe  would  not  fall 
under  Russian  domination  and  it  gave 
Europe  an  opportunity  to  rebuild  war- 
devastated  economies  under  our  protec- 
tion and  with  our  assistance. 

The  combination  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  the  Marshall  plan  enabled 
European  nations  to  recover  strength, 
and  the  challenge  President  de  GauUe 
presents  to  American  policy,  although  It 
may  be  premature,  today  is  evidence  of 
that  recovery  and  strength.  Europe  has 
come  back  and  the  nature  of  the  Russian 
threat  has  changed.  It  Is  therefore 
necessary  to  ask  in  what  respects  the 
changed  situation  affects  those  arrange- 
ments which  were  a  response  to  the 
problems  and  challenges  of  another  time. 

Over  the  years  a  considerable  body  ol 
specialized  jargon — deterrents,  shields, 
tripwires,  counter-forces,  credibility- 
has  been  built  up,  obscuring  the  essen- 
tial problem.  The  Important  need  is  for 
a  redefinition  of  the  common  purpose 
and  for  consideration  of  means  and 
methods  by  which  this  purpose  may  be 
secured. 

We  must  be  willing  not  only  to  accept 
change  but  to  take  the  initiative  in 
bringing  about  those  changes. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  hearings  oo 
NATO  soon  to  be  held  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  will  provide  the 
backgroimd  and  develop  and  clarify  pro- 
posals on  which  major  decisions  in  the 
months  ahead  can  be  made. 

There  are  several  overall  objectives 
which,  in  my  Judgment,  have  priority 
and  which  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  development  of  policy. 

First,  we  must  recognize  the  Impor- 
tance of  France  at  all  levels — military, 
economic,  political,  and  cultural. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  organize  effectively 
an  integrated  military  structure  in  which 
Prance  is  not  to  some  degree  a  partner 
or  at  least  is  willing  to  cooperate. 

The  political  consequences  of  trying  to 
isolate  Prance  could  be  disastrous.  It 
could  have  a  very  harmful  effect  on  such 
intra-European  agencies  as  the  Commmj 
Maricet  and  on  the  movement  toward 
European  unity  and  Atlantic  unity. 

It  takes  a  willingness  on  both  sides,  of 
course,  to  secure  the  needed  cooperative 
effort.  When  at  any  point  the  common 
effort  carmot  be  achieved  by  old 
methods  and  structures,  it  is  necessary 
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to  make  new  prcHPOsals  a  i  d  to  seek  ac- 
commodation; and  this  ft :  ling,  it  is  im- 
portant at  least  to  resist  adopting  a 
punitive  policy  toward  Pn  ihce. 

Stability  in  EurtHW  car 
on  the  basis  of  cooperation  between 
England,  France,  and  Gernany.  Over- 
emphasis on  American  ooDperation  with 
any  one  power,  in  an  effort  to  isolate  any 
one  of  them  is,  therefore,  dangerous. 

In  this  respect  the  elision  of  the 
NATO  Council  to  defet  alaUon  on  mov- 
ing the  political  command;  of  the  alliance 
from  Paris  was  wise.  , 

As  long  as  France  is  ^tjllllng  for  the 
political  coiiuttand  to  remain,  we  should 
not  press  for  change.  'Whatever  the 
administrative  difficulties  iihat  may  artse 
from  separation  of  the  military  and 
political  conunands,  thes0  are  less  Im- 
portant than  the  political  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  retaining  I'rance's  con- 
tinued association  with  ithe  Atlantic 
alliance. 

Second,  we  must  recisnlze  that  a 
NATO  clearly  dominated  py  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  acceptable  to  our 
allies.  ] 

The  remarks  of  Primes  klinister  Lester 
Pearson  of  Canada  on  jjine  11  reflects 
the  need  for  reevaluation4   He  stated: 

France,  and  not  only  Frkhce,  feels  that 
Continental  Europe  la  now  si  ipng  enough  . . . 
to  be  given  Its  rightful  shans  in  the  control 
of  the  poUdes  of  the  Alliance.  While  nance 
li  not  alone  In  this  feeling,  only  de  OauUe 
bas  translated  It  into  poll^  and  action. 

If  he  has  gone  too  far  in  ftfcat  action,  the 
light  course  Is  not  to  drivel  him  farther  In 
the  wrong  direction,  but  to  try  to  bring  him 
back  onto  the  right  course  by  seriously  re- 
examining the  purposes  and  the  organhu- 
tton  of  NATO  In  the  Ught  o^  »I>6«— not  1»48. 

We  should  consider,  umo,  the  state- 
ment of  Prime  Minister  Fiesirson  that — 

The  weight  of  Inertia  and  aj  vested  interest 
In  a  new  status  quo,  felt  <|i|>eclally  among 
the  most  powerful  govemnlenta  of  the  al- 
liance, made  it  dlfllcult  to  And  anyone  In  a 
rteponslble  position  on  eltherislde  of  the  At- 
lantic who  was  prepared  to  o  i^e  forward  and 
specify  in  any  detail  what  sb(  inld  be  changed. 
A  lot  of  people  were  taUdng  fibout  the  need 
for  change  but  nobody — no  Igovertunent — In 
t  poeiUon  of  power  was  re^Uy  doing  much 
about  it.  Then  abrupt  and  tmUateral  action 
by  Prance  thrust  change  upo:  uua. 

We  must  be  willing  to  I  aild  our  policy 
from  strength — from  the  oonds  of  unity 
that  do  exist.  We  must  nc  t|  destroy  these 
bonds  by  precipitous  or  p^iitive  policies 
nor  by  iiisistence  upon  itructures  and 
policies  which  are,  or  are  j^ought  to  in- 
sure domination  by  the  united  States, 
and  subordination  of  others. 

Third,  we  must  build  on  the  past  15 
years  of  fruitful  cooperation  with  Euro- 
pean nations  in  nonmllltary  areas,  par- 
ticularly that  of  trade  Uid  monetary 
policy,  and  we  must  ma| 
serious  effort  to  develop  _ 
forth  In  article  2  of  the  tri 

The  Parties wlU  seA 

nlct  in  their  Intematlooal    ,, 

ud  will  encourage  eeononH^  collaboration 
between  any  or  aU  ctf  them.. 

We  should  encourage  -—  ,..,.,.,, 
tendencies  within  Emtve  <  >ward  greater 
unity  in  the  hope  that  sich  unity  will 
permit  the  eventual  realls  a  Uon  of  a  true 
Atlantic  partnership  betw  j  m  equals. 


a  far  more 
ie  purpose  set 
ity: 

i  eliminate  con- 
Dnomlc  policies 


ijod  reinforce 


The  delate  In  the  French  National 
Assembly  in  April  demonstrated  that  the 
French  generally  support  General  de 
GauDe's  attacks  on  NATO;  but  threats 
to  the  achievements  of  European  eco- 
nomic unity  such  as  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, are  regarded  with  hostlUty. 

If  we  must  choose  between  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  NATO  structure 
and  the  unity  of  Europe  including 
France,  the  choice  should  be  Europe  with 
Prance. 

Fourth,  we  must  adjust  to  the  change 
of  Soviet  strategy  in  Europe  and  seek 
to  reduce  tensions  further. 

NATO  has  been  a  major  force  in  the 
reduction  of  the  thresit  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion in  E^urope.  To  state  this  fact  should 
not  imply  that  this  threat  would  im- 
mediately reappear  if  the  Atlantic  alli- 
ance were  reorganized  and  adjusted. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  other  problems 
and  interests  it  could  not  have  envis- 
aged in  1948,  Just  as  we  in  the  United 
States  have  new  problems  and  interests. 

The  pressures  of  change  are  not  con- 
fined to  t'le  NATO  members.  Within  the 
last  few  months  there  have  been  indi- 
cations that  conflicts  have  arisen  among 
members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  omflicts 
which  presumably  cause  as  much  distress 
to  the  Soviet  ix>licymakers  as  problems 
within  NATO  cause  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  too  early  to  assess  the  slgnlflcanoe 
of  these  changes,  but  at  this  point  they 
appear  to  indicate  that  in  the  Com- 
munist states  as  in  the  West,  European 
nations  are  demonstrating  their  inde- 
pendence. 

While  maintaining  a  deterrent  against 
Soviet  aggression,  we  must  seek  a  reduc- 
tion of  tensions,  even  though  a  general 
Eun^ean  settlement  may  be  far  off.  As 
we  look  to  the  1970's  we  must  certainly 
consider  possibilities  which  were  out  of 
the  question  in  the  1950's,  especially  with 
reference  to  Germany. 

Fifth,  a  major  objective,  which  at  all 
times  is  of  overriding  importance,  is 
progress  toward  an  effective  nuclear  con- 
trol agreement.  Such  an  agreement  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  French  are 
a  nuclear  power  and  also  that  the  French 
and  Europeans  have  an  interest  in  their 
own  defense. 

In  addition,  there  remains  in  the  minds 
of  many  Europeans  the  danger  of  a  Ger- 
man nuclear  capability.  A  nuclear- 
armed  Germany,  even  though  disguised 
by  MLF  or  similar  "sharing"  mecha- 
nisms, is  not  only  unacceptable  to  most 
Europeans,  it  might  well  be  as  intoler- 
able to  the  Soviet  Union  as  was  the 
presence  of  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba  to 
the  United  States. 

There  is  no  indication  that  Germany 
desires  any  siwh  development.  In  addi- 
tion inflationary  pressures  in  Germany 
today  have  led  to  a  desire  for  retrench- 
ment in  the  field  of  military  equipment, 
and  the  Germans  are  resisting  US.  De- 
fense Department  pressures  to  purchase 
additional  arms  from  us. 

Sixth,  there  are  the  possibilities  of  ex- 
panding the  alliance  to  include  other 
countries  who  are  attracted  by  its  pur- 
voaea  and  for  whose  membership  the 
present  members  must  be  willing  to 
make  adjustments. 


Prom  the  military  viewpoint,  the  loca- 
tion of  Spain  and  the  bases  in  that  coun- 
try make  her  an  important  part  of  the 
defense  system  which  NATO  was  created 
to  provide.  Tliere  is  reason  to  exi>ect 
economic  and  pdUtical  adjustments 
within  Spain  which  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  should  be  prepared  to 
meet  with  modification  of  past  policies. 

As  we  consider  the  alternatives  and 
adjustment  for  a  new  era  in  our  relations 
with  Europe,  let  us  remember  that  in  our 
European  policy,  as  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions generally,  strategy  and  structures 
must  always  be  the  servant  of  political 
judgment  and  never  its  master. 

Strategy  should  never  be  its  own  justi- 
fication, and  the  tools  and  procedures 
which  serve  our  policy  should  not  become 
that  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unSnimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


On  request  of  Mr.  Smatrers,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  cal- 
endar measures  were  considered  and 
acted  uix)n  as  indicated : 


CENTENNIAL  MEDALS  FOR  THE 

SECRET  SERVICE 

The  biU  (HJl.  10357)  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  in  eonmiemora- 
tion  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  UJ3.  Secret  Service  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Ricord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1279),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooro, 
as  follows: 

QEMUUI,  STATUODfT 

Hit.  10357  was  introduced  by  Congress- 
woman  Stn.uvAN  on  August  10,  IWtS,  and  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  RepresentatlTos  on 
April  4,  1066.  The  bill  would  authorise  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  strike  bronze 
medals  in  conmiemoratlon  of  the  lOOth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service.  The  medals  will  be  struck  and  sold 
by  the  mint,  as  a  list  medal,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. They  will  be  sold  at  a  price  suIOclent 
to  cover  their  cost. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury,  through 
the  superintendent  of  the  U.S.  mint  at  Phila- 
delphia, makes  available  to  the  general  pub- 
lic a  wide  variety  of  bronae  medals,  usually 
3  Inches  in  diameter,  but  ranging  from 
eleven-sixteenths  of  an  Inch  to  4  inches. 
Prices  range  from  45  cents  to  $10.7B.  with 
most  of  the  8-lnch  medals  seUlng  for  $8- 
One  sMies  includes  all  ot  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States;  another,  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury;  a  third,  the  Directors  of  the 
Mint.    In  addition,  there  are  Army  medals. 
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VaiTf  medals,  and  a  mlacellaneoua  Bcrlca  com- 
memorating events  in  the  Nation's  history, 
or  the  achievements  of  Individuals.  In  the 
past  5  years,  more  than  183,000  of  these  list 
medals  have  been  scdd  to  the  public. 

Tills  bill  would  add  to  the  offering  of  list 
medals  one  honoring  the  U.S.  Secret  Service 
upon  completion  of  more  than  a  century 
of  service  to  the  American  people. 


RETIREMENT  OF  THE  COMP- 
TROLLER GENERAL 

The  bill  (8.  3150)  to  make  further  pro- 
vision tor  the  retirement  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3150 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem'bied.  That  section 
303  of  the  Budget  and  AccounUng  Act.  1921 , 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  43),  Is  hereby  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  paragraph : 

"Notwithstanding  the  preceding  paragraph 
of  this  section,  any  person  appointed  to  the 
OOee  at  Comptroller  General  after  January 
1,  1966,  and  who  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment Is  or  has  been  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  shall  be 
subject  to  all  of  the  provisions  of  that  Act, 
unless  he  shall  in  writing  elect  to  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph 
of  this  section.  Such  election  may  be  made 
at  any  time,  but  not  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  ten  years  of 
service  as  Comptroller  General,  and  shall  be 
Irrevocable.  Any  Comptroller  General  mak- 
ing such  an  election  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  lump- 
sum credit  to  his  account  in  the  Civil  Service 
retirement  and  disability  fund,  but  shall  re- 
ceive no  benefits  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act." 

Sec.  2.  SecUon  319  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
43b),  U  hereby  amended  by  substituting  a 
colon  for  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  and  adding  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  In  the  case  of  a  Comptroller  General 
who  elects  In  accordance  with  the  third  par- 
agraph of  secUon  303  of  this  Act  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  second  paragraph 
of  such  section,  the  election  permitted  by 
this  section  may  be  made  within  sixty  days 
after  the  mating  of  the  election  permitted  by 
the  third  paragraph  of  secUon  303." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1283),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

puaposB 

S.  3160  would  amend  sections  303  and  319 
of  the  Budget  and  Aooountlng  Act  of  1921,  as 
amended,  to  ( 1 )  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  coverage  under  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  of  an  appointee  to  the  Office  of 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
who  prior  to  such  appointment  had  been 
subject  to  that  act.  and  (3)  permit  such  an 
appointee  a  right  to  elect  to  be  covered  ex- 
clusively by  the  retirement  system  provided 
for  the  Comptroller  General. 


juaiiriuATioN 
At  the  preeent  time,  an  appointee  to  the 
Office  of  Comptroller  General  automatically 
becomes  subject  to  the  special  reUrement 
proTislons  of  that  office  (Budget  and  Ac- 
oounting  Act  of  l»ai.  as  amended),  and  U 


precluded  from  continuing  coverage  itnder 
the  Civil  Service  Act.  Thus,  a  Federal  em- 
ployee, including  a  Uember  of  Oongrees,  who 
was  covered  by  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  when  appointed  to  the  Office  of  Comp- 
troller General,  may  lose  certain  valuable 
rights.  These  rights  Include  voluntary  re- 
tirement, and  could  Include  more  liberal  sur- 
vivor protection  and  disability  benefits 
earned  through  contributions  to  the  dvU 
service  retirement  system. 

S.  3150  would  allow  a  person  covered  by 
the  civil  service  retirement  system  when 
appointed  to  the  Office  of  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  continue  under  that  retirement  act 
and  thereby  preserve  rights  and  benefits 
earned  thereunder.  The  bill  would  also  per- 
mit the  exercise  of  a  right  of  election  to 
become  subject  to  the  retirement  provisions 
specifically  provided  for  the  Office  of  Comp- 
troller General.  This  election  could  be 
made  at  any  time  but  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  first  10  years  of  service  as 
Comptroller  General.  A  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral who  makes  such  election  may  also  elect 
to  be  covered  by  the  survivorship  retirement 
provisions  applicable  to  the  Office  of  Comp- 
troller General.  Until  such  elecUon  Is  made 
a  Comptroller  GeneraJ's  coverage  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  wo\ild  con- 
tinue and  his  salary  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  retirement  deductions  that  otherwise 
are  applicable  to  Federal  employees  at  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  covered  by  that  act. 

The  blU  provides  that  If  a  Comptroller 
General  by  reason  of  his  election  to  no  longer 
remain  subject  to  that  act,  he  shall  then  be 
entitled  to  the  normal  refund  of  the  lump- 
stun  credit  to  his  account  In  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  Public  Law  161,  83d 
Congress  (31  U.S.C.  43).  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  was  subject  to 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  S.  3160 
once  again  provides  for  coverage  under  that 
act  of  a  Comptroller  General  who  prior  to 
his  appointment  had  been  so  covered  and 
who  desires  that  such  coverage  be  continued. 

The  committee  is  Informed  that  S.  3150 
creates  no  new  or  additional  benefits  under 
either  retirement  system  but  merely  permits 
the  Comptroller  General  to  select  the  system 
of  his  choice.  If  the  election  provided  for 
under  the  bill  Is  not  made  within  the  time 
limit  specified,  the  clvU  service  retirement 
system  continues  to  apply  to  the  appointee 
to  the  Office  of  Comptroller  General  and  he 
would  acquire  no  entitlement  to  benefits 
under  the  retirement  system  established  for 
the  Comptroller  General  under  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act. 


AXJTHORIZING  ANY  EXECUTIVE  DE- 
PARTMENT OR  ESTABLISHMENT 
OP  THE  GOVERNMENT  TO  MAKE 
APPROPRIATE  REIMBURSEMENT 
BETWEEN  THE  RESPECTIVE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 

The  bUl  (H.R.  6438)  to  auttiorize  any 
executive  department  or  Independent 
establishment  of  the  Government,  or  any 
bureau  or  office  thereof,  to  make  appro- 
priate accounting  adjustment  or  reim- 
bursement between  the  respective  appro- 
priations available  to  such  departments 
and  establishments,  or  any  bureau  or 
office  thereof  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1284),  expl&inlng  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptraposs 

This  legislation  Is  primarily  a  bookkeeping 
convenience. 

"nxe  bill  would  permit  (subject  to  the  llm- 
Itatlon  applicable  to  each  appropriation  con- 
cerned) an  agency  to  use  each  appropriation 
available  to  it  during  a  fiscal  year  to  finance 
the  procurement  of  materials  and  services 
or  other  costs  for  .which  funds  are  available 
in  other  appropriations  of  the  agency,  pro- 
vided final  adjustment  by  charge  to  the  ap- 
propriation benefited  and  credit  to  the  fi- 
nancing appropriation  is  made  on  or  before 
the  cloee  of  each  fiscal  year.  The  bill  u 
necessary  because  existing  law  (31  UJS.C. 
628)  and  decisions  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral do  not  permit  reimbursement  of  trans- 
fer of  funds  between  appropriations  in  the 
absence  of  expressed  statutory  authority. 

The  authority  in  the  bill  would  facllltste 
the  accounting  and  payment  of  common- 
service  types  of  activities  such  as  duplicating 
services,  technical  services,  and  the  Joint  um 
of  automatic  data  processing  equipment. 
The  committee  was  informed  that  enactment 
of  the  bill  would  promote  economies  by 
making  unnecessary  the  estimating  and 
precharglng  of  various  accounts  and  appro- 
priations. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  relates  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  and  repeals  the  authority 
granted  It  to  make  reimbursements  such  aa 
this  bill  authorizes.  If  this  bill  becomes  law, 
the  Census  Bureau's  authority  would  not  be 
necessary  as  all  departments  and  agencies 
would  be  covered  by  the  authority. 

Section  3  retains  the  provision  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  providing  that 
final  charges  need  not  be  required  for  cer- 
tain expenditures.  It  does  not  authorize  the 
augmentation  of  funds  to  any  bureau  or 
agency  beyond  that  contained  in  its  respec- 
tive appropriations.  H.R.  6438  will  not  per- 
mit the  transfer  of  funds  for  purposes  other 
than  those  Intended  by  the  Congress.  Every 
expenditure  must  be  charged  to  the  correct 
appropriation  as  enacted.  There  can  be  no 
diversion  of  funds  for  other  purposes  under 
this  legislation. 

The  committee  Is  In  accord  with  the  vlefw 
and  recommendations  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  and  there- 
fore adopts  the  following  excerpts  from  ita 
report  (H.  Rept.  722) : 

"OENratAL  STATUfENT 

"The  committee  endorses  this  measure  as 
a  needed  Improvement  In  our  budgetary 
and  accounting  procedures.  It  was  sug- 
gested to  us  by  the  General  Accounting  Offlce 
and  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  study  and  activi- 
ties o(  the  Joint  accounting  improvement 
program  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Offlce. 

"Inasmuch  aa  the  expenditures  of  all  de- 
partments and  agencies  must  be  made  pur- 
suant to  law,  appropriations  may  be  used 
only  for  <he  particular  purposes  specified 
therein.  Legislation  has  been  enacted  su- 
thorlBlng  departments  or  agencies  to  provide 
materials  and  services  to  each  other  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  where  It  is  In  the  interest 
of  the  Government  that  this  be  done  (31 
U.S.C.  686).  This  authority,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  bureaus  or  offices  within  the 
departments  or  agencies.  Often  bureaus  or 
offices  administer  more  than  one  appropri- 
ation and  may  purchase  or  utilize,  for  ex- 
ample, a  computer  or  oonunon  service  items 
used  by  more  than  one  bureau  that  should  be 
charged  to  two  or  more  appropriations.  At 
the  present  time,  for  a  multiple-use  Item  or 
service,  estimates  must  be  made  for  charging 
the  proper  appropriation  in  the  first  instance 
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with  the  valu*  of  the  product 
provided. 

"Under  this  legislation,  an  iWdUble  ai^no- 
prlation  could  be  used  for  tlu)  original  pro- 
curement of  materials  or  servtiea  required  by 
leveral  bureaiu  within  a  department  or 
agency  charging  In  the  first  Ih^tance  one  ap- 
propriation and  later  after  the  service  baa 
been  performed  or  the  prodtict  furnished, 
BuUce  an  accounting  adjuslnient  charging 
various  other  appropriations  If^ly  obligated 
for  the  cost  of  the  servloes  of 
aetment  of  this  legislation  wl] 
er  flexibility  and  efficiency  Iti  the  accotmt- 
iBg  offices  of  the  departments  and  agencies 
and  by  eliminating  the  need  for  estimating 
and  precharglng  various  accovots  and  apjiro- 
prlatlona.  It  should  also  44ralt  In  some 
economies.  T 

"An  illustration  of  the  adivmtages  to  be 
gained  would  be  foimd  In  aiu  agency  where 
the  central  office  Is  financed*  from  two  or 
more  appropriations.  Such  office  may  have 
within  it,  for  example,  a  centiJE^  reproduction 
or  duplicating  section  that ,  provides  daily 
MTvlces,  the  coet  of  which  Is  {Imperly  charge- 
able to  the  several  approprls  t^ons  which  fi- 
nance pcuts  of  the  offlce.  Abi  the  time  the 
payroll  Is  prepared  and  pallj  for  the  em- 
ployees In  the  duplicating  section,  the  gross 
payroll  would  be  charged  to  iQne  approprla- 
ttoa.  As  soon  as  convenient,  following  the 
}-week  pay  period,  the  recoicl  of  reproduc- 
tion services  furnished  varlotife  parts  of  the 
central  offlce  organization  wo  4d  be  summa- 
rized to  detennlne  the  amoiikt  of  servlcea 
chargeable  to  the  respective  benefiting  ap- 
propriations. Based  on  thli  jdata.  an  ac- 
counting adjustment  would  then  be  made 
to  charge  the  benefiting  appi  ^^atlons  and 
correspondingly  restore  the  appropriation 
which  Initially  financed  the  j^yroU. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Ijhrough  Its  rep- 
resentative at  our  hearings,  e^lalned  the  ef- 
faet  of  the  legislation  as  follows: 

"The  Constitution  provided  that  expendi- 
tures shall  be  made  from  the  Treasury  only 
pursuant  to  appropriations  made  by  law. 
Statutes  of  long  standing  implement  this 
provision  and  require  that  emendltures  be 
charged  only  to  an  appropr5won  avalUble 
for  the  purpose  and  object  of*  the  expendi- 
ture, and  not  to  any  other.  It  Is  also  re- 
quired that,  with  certain  Mceptlons,  the 
appropriation  chargeable  be  i  ^leslgnated  on 
the  relevant  documents  prl(U  to  the  time 
that  the  expenditure  check  ]k  drawn.    ' 

"Where  a  bureau  or  an  Indej  >endent  agency 
lus  two  or  more  appnqprl  i^ons,  certam 
eliarges  may  need  to  be  spUt  1 1|  an  approprl- 
»t*  manner  between  or  amoni;;the  approprl- 
stlona.  For  example,  the  9tveau  of  the 
Census  had  one  appropriation  last  year  for 
censuses  of  bxislness.  tranBpot^tlon,  manu- 
tsetures,  and  mineral  Industrlfet:  another  ap- 
propriation for  the  1964  cenios  of  agric\il- 
ture;  another  appropriation  for  the  early 
work  on  the  next  decennial  census;  another 
■Pproprlation  for  Its  regular  year-in  and 
y«»r-out  work,  and  so  forth. ,  The  ezi>enaM 
<tf  operating  Its  computer  omanlBatlon  are 
*»««eable  In  part  to  each  of  AeM  approprl- 
wtons.  The  payroll  for  thos«  who  work  on 
the  computer  must  be  spUt  among  the  varl- 
«»  appropriations  In  accord&oce  with  the 
wne  worked  for  each.  It  Is  t>ot  feasible  to 
™*i  the  necessary  accounting  distributions 
*rth  acciu-acy  at  the  time  thiM  the  ezpendl- 
Jnre  checks  are  drawn.  Tlie  distribution  can 
be  made  without  too  much 
^toe  later. 

"Other  agencies  have 
•anetlmes  with  respect  to  ^,.„™  ^^„- 
«me8  with  respect  to  rental  off  space,  aome- 
?■>••  with  respect  to  contratota  chargeable 
^  part  to  two  or  more  appr«trlatlona.  In 
»•  abeence  o<  a  Uw  such  , 
Mendes  must  q>ut  obargaa  ai 
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"Several  ageDolea  have  been  given  author- 
ity such  as  this  bill  provide*.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Census  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  may  permit  charge* 
to  be  made  Initially  to  any  of  tbeli-  appro- 
priations which  has  a  sufficient  balance,  sub- 
ject to  adjustment  subsequently  so  that  the 
charges  will  finally  be  ag^nst  the  "right'  ap- 
propriations. Such  adjtutments  can  be  mad* 
In  a  block  for  a  group  of  related  expenditure* 
at  one  time.  Similar  authority  has  been 
granted  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
has  been  propoeed  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  AdminUtraUon. 

"We  have  been  asked  If  this  bill  will  per- 
mit the  transfer  of  funds  for  purposes  other 
than  those  Intended  by  the  Congress.  This 
blU  will  have  absolutely  no  effect  on  jxvsent 
law  In  this  regard.  Every  ezi>endlture  must 
be  charged  to  the  correct  appropriation  as 
enacted.  There  can  be  no  diversion  of  funds 
for  other  purposes  uxuler  this  legislation. 
This  legislation  is  primarily  a  bookkeeping 
convenience.  It  does  not  authorise  the  aug- 
mentation of  funds  to  any  bureau  or  agen- 
cy beyond  that  contained  In  its  respective 
appropriation  bills." 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  all  report- 
ing departments  and  agencies  approve  the 
t^ll  and  recommend  It*  enactment. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  in  aocordanoe  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  13 
o'clock  noon,  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  imtU  Monday,  June  20, 
1966.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


■•  t>»ey  are  ready  to  mak*  pa; iMnta. 


NOMZNA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  16: 

Va.  MaasHaL 

Joseph  T.  PloszaJ,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U.8.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Connecticut 
for  the  term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 
In  tkb  Abict 

The  XJA.  Army  Reserve  officers  named  here- 
in for  promotion  as  Reserve  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Army,  tmder  the  provisions  of 
tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  693(a) 
and  3384; 

To  be  mafor  generala 

Brig.  Gem.  William  Henry  Baumer, 
02201370. 

Brig.  Gen.  FeUx  Albert  Davis,  0466259. 

Brig.  Oen.  Horace  Barber  Hanson,  Jr., 
0361034. 

Brig.  Oen.  J<dm  Edward  Vance,  0929833. 
To  be  brigadier  generaU 

Col.  Wllbum  Ray  Allen,  01177709,  Trans- 
portation Corp*. 

Col.  Albert  8.  BruaaeU,  O307087,  Ifedloal 
Corp*. 

Col.  Leonard  Wolaey  Oronkhlt*.  Jr.,  0406184 
Army  Intelligence  and  Security. 

Col.  Jack  Slchard  DeWltt,  O1014886.  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  William  WUaon  Duffey,  0366076,  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  Jame*  BaUey  IHuleonw,  0391S88. 
Infantry. 

C<A.  Hemum  Henry  Hanlrln*,  0387473,  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  Eugene  John  lOncks,  0117MS6,  Ar- 
tlUery. 

Col.  Harry  Joseph  BockafeUer.  04183S4, 
Armor. 

Ool.  Tbomu  AngeU  Warthln.  0473009. 
Medical  Corps. 


Col.  Philip  Boulstoa  WUlmartli.  0876648, 
ArtUlery. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  Reeerve  commissioned  offloers  of  the  Army^ 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  State* 
Code,  sections  693(a)  and  3386: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Oen.  Jaaper  Newton  Baker.  0446010. 

Brig.  Gen.  Wilbur  Henry  Frlck*.  0340297. 

Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  Oraham  Well*.  Jr., 
0366471. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jame*  Haydon  Weyhenmeyer. 
Jr..  0416260. 

To  be  brigadier  general* 

Col.  Kelley  Arnold.  0397772.  Infantry. 

Col.  John  Wlllard  Breldentbal,  0430167. 
Infantry. 

Col.  Ralph  darenoe  Davis.  01832358.  Corp* 
of  Engineers. 

Col.  Olynn  CUude  EUleon,  OI17113S, 
Armor. 

Col.  Andrew  Louis  Farkaa.  0888332,  Armor. 

Col.  Oeorge  Ftednlck  Oraf,  0397822. 
Infantry. 

Ool.  Charles  Jacob  Kanlas.  01284521.  ArtU- 
lery. 

Col.  Albert  Kaye.  0374481.  Infantry. 

Col.  Edward  Franda  Logan.  O40947I. 
Infantry. 

Col.  David  Crockett  Matthew*,  0046106, 
Infantry. 

Col.  William  Elmer  Mayberry,  01308887, 
Infantry. 

Brig.  Oen.  Victor  Lee  McDearman,  OS28046, 
Adjutant  Oeneral's  Corps. 

Col.  Wayne  Harold  Page,  0648600.  Armor. 

Col.  Joseph  iUchaal  Btehllng,  0848618, 
Infantry. 

Ool.  Frank  Townend.   0806011.  ArtUtery. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  th*  United 
State*  officers  named  herein  for  app<4ntment 
a*  Reeerve  commissioned  offloers  of  the  Army 
under  th*  provUlons  of  tlUe  10.  United  Stetes 
Code. secttons 608(a)  and 8802: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Oen.  Qeorg*  Morrla  Oelstoii,  01177407, 
Adjutant  Ocneralli  Corp*. 

To  be  brigoMer  generals 

Col.  Clarence  Deshong  Bell.  0336022.  Adju- 
tant Oeneral's  Corp*. 

0(d.  Albert  Edward  Cotter.  01068643. 
ArtUlery. 

Col.  Norman  Lynn  Brb,  01S34883.  Infantry. 

Ool.  Robert  OUver  MarahaU,  01171663, 
ArtUlery. 

Col.  William  Uriah  Oglctree,  O364O20 
ArtUlery. 

Col.  Donald  Oeorge  Penterman,  01642467, 
Quartermaater  Corps. 

Ool.  Pt«d  OUver  Beger,  01836641,  Infantry. 


CONFtRMAllONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  16.  1966: 
UMxns  Natioms 

Jame*  M.  Nabrlt,  Jr..  at  the  Dlstrlet  of 
Columbia,  to  be  the  deputy  repreeenUUve 
ta  th*  United  States  of  Amarloa  to  the  United 
Nation*  with  the  rank  and  status  of  Am- 
basaador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary, 
and  deputy  representative  of  the  United 
State*  of  America  In  the  Secturlty  CounoU  of 
the  United  Nations. 

DBPSBnCKMT  OV  STATK 

Delmar  B.  Carlson,  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, a  Foreign  Servlo*  offloer  of  class  2,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  8Ut«*  of  America 
to  Guyana. 

Walter  P.  MoOonaoghy,  of  Alabama,  a  For- 
•Ign  Servlo*  oOoar  of  the  daa*  of  oarear  min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
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FtentpotontUry   of    Um    United    BUtes   of 
America  to  Cbliuk 

VJt.  Aucs  Coimoi.  un  Dbauuiomt  Aaaicr 
Alfred  M.  OnieaUur,  o(  the  DUtrict  of 

Ooliimhle,  to  be  a  member  of  the  aeoeral 

AdTlaory  Committee  at  tbe  U^S.  Anna  Control 

and  DUarmament  Agency. 
Troy  V.  Poet,  ot  Texaa,  to  be  a  member  of 

tlM  General  Adrlaory  Committee  ot  the  UJB. 
CoDtral  and  DtaarnuuBent  Agency. 


Stephen  J.  Wrt^t,  of  Tuineeaee.  to  be  a 
member  oC  tbe  Oenaral  Adrlaory  OomnUttee 
of  tta«  UjB.  Arma  Control  and  Dlaarmameni 
Agency. 

CcHcictnncATioifB  s«RUA>  OOBrounoiv 
George  liCeany,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  dlrectora  of  the  com- 
munlcaUona  Satellite  Corp.  untu  the  date  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  In 
io«e. 


m  THB  DiFLOMAnc  Am  Fo«a»w  SnncB 
The  nominations  beginning  Allen  S.  Whit. 
Ing,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  ofllcer  of  class  I,  a 
consular  officer,  and  a  secretary  in  the  dtp. 
kxnatlc  serrlce  of  the  United  Statee  ot  Amer- 
ica, and  ending  Miss  Jane  Whitney,  to  be  a 
constilar  officer  of  the  United  States  of 
Amw Ira,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  CoNcass. 
■OMAL  RccoBB  On  May  27,  1966. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Uif  Uhai  Natieaal  Wctlaads 
RacmtiM  Ana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  IfKW  TOIX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19. 196t 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Houae 
Mferduuit  Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
began  hearings  this  morning  on  my  bill. 
HH.  11336,  and  rdated  bUla.  to  establish 
a  Long  Island  National  Wetlands  Recre- 

The  purpooe  of  H.R.  11236  is  to  pre- 
serve 16,000  acres  of  the  coastal  wetlands 
of  Hempstead-South  Oyster  Bay,  on  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island;  to  protect 
the  fish,  shellfish,  and  wUdlife,  including 
the  migratory  birds  which  use  these  wet- 
lands: and  to  promote  broad  reereatlanal 
use  of  the  wetlands. 

HJl.  11236  was  Introduced  In  the 
House  in  September  1965.  Thereafter, 
In  the  manner  of  our  congressional  leg- 
islative process,  I  discussed  the  legis- 
lation with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House;  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  members  of  his  staff;  and  with  many 
of  my  constitaents  as  well  as  with  rep- 
resentatives of  eonserratlon  organiza- 
tions In  and  out  of  my  district,  dedicated 
to  the  presenratlan  of  the  wetlands. 

As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  I  have 
agreed  upon  and  today  at  the  hearing 
before  the  subcommittee,  a  series  of 
amendments  were  proposed  which  are 
designed  to  improve  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  These  proposed  amendments 
would: 

First.  Authorise  the  Secretary  of  ttie 
Interior  to  enter  faito  agreements  with 
New  York  SUte.  the  town  of  Hemp- 
stead, and  other  polltleal  subdlvlstons  for 
the  permanent  management  and  pro- 
tection of  the  south  shore  wetlands. 

Second.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to 
pay  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  managing 
the  wetlands  with  one  exception:  the  de- 
velopment cosU  for  recreational  facili- 
ties not  used  primarily  for  fishing,  sbell- 
flshlng,  and  hunting  would  be  shared  on 
a  matching  baids. 

Tbird.  AathiMae  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  in  eo- 
operation  with  the  State  of  New  York 
of  additional  lands  and  recommend  ad- 
dittons  to  the  National  Wetiands  area. 


Fourth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to 
take  steps  to  eliminate  and  prevent  pol- 
lution of  waters  in  the  area. 

Fifth.  Authorise  the  Secretary  to 
purchase  privattiy-^iot  publicly — owned 
lands  in  the  area,  if  the  owners  con- 
sent. 

In  order  that  the  members  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Subcommittee  on  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ck)n- 
servation  may  have  these  proposed 
amendments  before  them  in  a  form  con- 
venient for  their  use  during  the  hear- 
ings, and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  subcommittee 
I  have  today  introduced  a  new  Idll,  HA 
15770,  which  Incorporates  these  amend- 
ments. 

On  behalf  of  the  resid«its  of  my  dis- 
trict, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation  which  would  protect  for 
all  time  and  for  future  generations  the 
vast  natural  resources  of  the  south  shore 
wetlands. 


Mayvard  Flay  Day  Exercises 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MaaaACHuaans 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThwiOay,  June  IS.  19M 

Ut.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  ft)eaker.  the 
American  flag  and  all  it  represents  is  the 
best  hope  oi  the  Nation  and  the  world 
toe  freedom  and  peace.  That  Is  the  mes- 
sage I  conveyed  during  impressive  Hag 
Day  exercises  at  Maynard,  Mass.,  In  my 
district,  in  which  I  was  privileged  to  imu-- 
ticipate  as  guest  speaker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  part  of 
my  remaiks  at  these  exercises  be  printed 

in  the  CONGRKSSIONAL  RXCOSD. 

The  material  follows: 
RucAsxs  IN  Past  or  Conghkssican  Philip  J. 
PBium,   FLAG  DAT   Mmraim,   ICatitabb, 

Mass,  Jxrsz  6,  1908 

Our  flag  with  Its  striking  colors  has  In- 
spired millions  and  millions  of  Americans  to 
uphold  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Justice.  Zt 
Is  an  emblem  of  courage,  loyalty,  sacrifice 
and  determination  to  preserve  American 
Ideals  and  principles  and  our  free  way  of  Ufe, 
so  Tltal  to  each  and  every  one  of  ns. 

Old  Glory  Is  a  symbol  of  encouragement 
and  enlightenment,  tmly  a  beacon  nght  of 
hope  and  Inspiration  for  the  down-trodden 
and  tbe  oppressed  of  all  lands,  as  well  as  a 
poirerful  motivating  force  for  the  people  ot 
this  coontry  to  strive  for  security,  Ind^end- 
ence,  progrees  and  peace. 


Ottr  Flag  ezempUfles  the  spiritual  beUefi 
and  moral  aspirations  of  a  people  dedicated, 
as  we  are,  to  the  protection  of  individual 
rights,  the  sanctity  of  family  life,  social 
Justice  and  humane  betterment  for  our  fel. 
low  dtlEens  and  human  kind. 

Today,  as  always,  we  rededlcate  ourselTts 
to  this  flag,  and  this  country,  and  this  great, 
free  government,  this  fabulous,  free-enter- 
prise system  that  has  enabled  us  to  become 
the  greatest,  moet  powerful,  moet  prosperous 
nation  In  history. 

As  we  renew  our  pledge  of  allegiance  to 
this  flag,  let  us  lift  up  our  hearts  In  prayer* 
ful  graUtude  to  omr  Maker  for  the  bleaijjags 
he  has  conferred  upon  our  nation,  and  upon 
us,  and  let  us  resolve  to  stand  firmly,  un- 
falteringly and  bravely  against  tyranny  and 
injustice,  as  Americans  have  always  stood,  for 
our  freedoms,  our  homes,  our  shores  and  sU 
the  precious  values  that  America  means  to 
us — ^for  the  rule  of  law,  order  and  JusUee 
In  the  country  and  the  world,  and  for  en- 
during peace  which  will  end  bloody  conflict, 
and  restore  amity,  understanding  and  friend- 
ly relations  In  the  world. 

Hall  to  Old  Glory — may  It  always  wave  over 
a  free,  secure,  prosperous  nation.  And  may 
It  soon  wave  over  a  land  and  In  a  world 
united  In  peace  and  brotherhood. 


Flac  Day  m  Tke  Rack 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  CALLAWAY 


IN  THE  HOtXSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVXS 

Thursday.  June  16. 1966 

Mr.  CAUiAWAY.  Ur.  Speaker,  there 
are  i)eople  in  this  Nation  of  ours  who, 
even  today,  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  dangerous  struggle  for  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam, reject  patriotism  and  respect  for 
our  country's  flag  as  being  somehow  old 
fashioned,  outdated,  or  "square." 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  par- 
ticularly gratifying  for  me  to  share  with 
you  the  accomplishment  of  Uie  patriotic 
people  of  the  town  of  The  Rock  la  my 
own  SUte  of  Georgia.  Mrs.  Ruth  Mark- 
ham,  associate  editor  of  The  Rock  News. 
has  kindly  takoi  time  out  to  direct  my 
attrition  to  this  community's  fine  deed. 

The  115  fine  citizens  of  The  Rock  and 
their  distinguished  mayor.  Mr.  Cllfloid 
L.  Clarke,  Iiave  celebrated  Flag  Day  by 
displaying  an  American  flag  from  every 
single  home  In  the  town.  This  country 
should  take  notloe  of  and  give  credit  to 
Mayor  Clarke  for  Tilting  efery  home  In 
The  Rock  and  selling  the  residents  Amer- 
ican flags  at  cost.    The  major  devoted 
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much  of  his  time  and  effort  i»  he  dMdEed 
every  day  to  make  sure  ew  ih  of  his  con- 
(tltuents  was  prepared  to  d  4play  the  flag 
June  14.  I  only  hope  thi  tl  other  com- 
munities In  Georgia  and  i  «  rest  of  the 
Nation  will  follow  this  noly^  example. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  be  able  to 
contrast  the  patriotic  respf^t  which  the 
citisens  of  The  Rock  holdifor  our  Na- 
tion's flag  with  the  disresinct  shown  all 
too  often  in  some  other  Darts  of  this 
oountry.  Too  often  our  Nation's  symbol 
bss  been  mutilated,  defiled,  Und  trampled 
upon.  This  disrespect  for  the  United 
States  of  America  should  not  go  unpun- 
lidied;  for  this  purpose  t  have  intro- 
duced HJl.  14314  to  make  nich  desecra- 
tion a  Federal  offense,  lu.  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  that  with  the  support  of  such 
fine  Americans  as  the  townsmen  of  The 
Rock  this  bill  will  become  uw  and  such 
terrible  mockeries  of  our  f^untry's  flag 
will  come  to  a  halt. 


HndsoB  Honors  Fir 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J. 


or 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3SNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  16.\1966 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  l^^eaker,  the 
people  of  Hudson,  Mass.,  ih  my  district 
on  June  12  honored  the  dooeased  mem- 
bers of  its  dedicated  fire  dk>artment  in 
memorial    services,    in    wfilch    I    was 


Iclpate. 

t  to   have 

of  my  re- 

'essive  com- 


honored  and  privileged  to 

I  ask   unanimous   co 
minted  in  the  Ricou>  the 
marks  at  this  simple,  but 
munlty  exercise. 

The  material  follows: 
R«i*«tKs  ut  Past  or  Coni 

PRn.Biif  MncoaiAL  Sn. 

FonuEN,  HoMON,  Mass., 

This   community.    Indeed 
munlttes  can  be  thankful 
the  steadfast,  effective  servli 
of  both  past  and  present  gene 
men,  Uke  the  men  of  our 
esUed  upon  in   the  perfi 
dnUas  to  be  ready  at  a  m 
ilik  their  Uvea  for  the  salce 
••curlty. 

In  that  sense,  they  are  like 
•naed  services  and  must  resp 
OMly  and  oft-times  at  great 
private  and  public  property 

wa  to  prevent  powerfid  «v  

would  cause  widespread  damafe  and  waste 
w  valuable  economic  resoiu'ces  and  even  loss 
of  Ufe. 

In  the  course  of  their  daujjj  work,  these 
orave  men,  whom  we  so  flttUfly  honor  to- 
«l'i.^**  not  only  unselfishly  jtroteoted  the 
Puouc  safety  and  private  prop*  i  ty,  they  liave 
wormed  counUeas  other  senile  having  to 
W  *lUi  local  weU-belng,  the  lavlng  of  life 
"M  the  promoUon  of  worthy  dvlo  oauaea. 
*My  have  never  lost  an  oppor  timlty  to  take 
tt.»  Jf"  *^  ***  P^y  a  paiti  In  aotlvltiea 
"Mhelp  and  benMit  the  peo] »le  as  a  whole 
«  every  age,  olaM  and  group.  ^ 
^\?°°""h<i  »nd  oongratuUt  i  uuiw  w  you 
«thU  very  efficient  Fire  Depirtment.  your 
-MKs  and  oomradea  througltut  the  sUU 


PHmr  J. 

la  DacKASiD 

12, 19M 

t)X   our   oom- 

we  have  had 

:of  these  men 

Ions.    These 

forces,  are 

ice  of  their 

's  notice  to 

community 

ibers  of  the 
Instantane- 

to  protect 
destruction, 

.tlons  that 


and  nation  for  arranging  suitable  eierclsee 
to  aoknowledge  tbe  tranendoaa  public  oon- 
tributlon  that  has  been  made  by  your  de- 
parted ocnnrades. 

This  thoughtful,  well-arranged  program 
glvea  aU  of  us  a  chance  to  Join  collectively 
today  In  paying  heartfelt  tribute  to  all  thoae 
of  your  Fire  Department  who  have  served  so 
devotedly  throughout  the  years  In  the  very 
beet  tradlUons  of  our  Amerloan  way  of  life 
for  the  protection,  the  eecurtty.  the  weU- 
being  and  welfare  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  In  this  oommunlty. 

As  we  turn  our  hearts  and  minds  today  on 
this  touching  occasion,  to  the  deeds,  the 
sacrifices  and  the  outstanding  fidelity  to 
duty  of  these  men,  let  \u  give  public  expres- 
sion to  our  grateful  i4>preclatlon  for  what 
they  have  done  during  their  Ilvee,  and  during 
their  faithful  service  to  this  beautiful  com- 
munity, to  uphold  our  very  beet  standards  of 
public  service. 

The  example  of  their  complete  devotion 
to  their  vital  work  wlU  long  be  remembered. 
The  memory  of  their  many  brave  deeds  will 
long  be  acknowledged.  The  fond  recollec- 
tions of  their  staunch,  loyal,  friendship,  fine 
dtlaenahlp  and  whole-hearted  service  will 
long  be  reoalled  In  our  prayers  and  In  our 
thoughts  by  a  truly  grateful  people. 

How  fortunate  we  are  these  days  that  their 
capable  suooeeeors  are  foUowlng  In  their 
footsteps,  as  you  here  assembled  are  doing. 
Inspired  by  their  legacy  of  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  carry  on  In  the  spirit.  In  the  faith 
and  In  the  superb  dedication  to  the  pubUo 
intereet  that  they  exemplified  and  Is  needed 
ao  much  In  theee  days  of  crisis,  to  guard  and 
Btrengthen  our  oommunlty  life  and  sustain 
and  guard  the  great  free  system  of  which  we 
are  so  proud  and  which  we  are  determined 
to  preserve  and  enrich. 

May  theee  cherished  comrades  of  youra 
find  rest  and  peace  In  their  heavenly  home. 

And  may  you,  their  proud  successors,  long 
carry  on  their  great  work  for  oommimlty, 
state  and  nation. 


New  Haven  Has  Udque  Project  of  Lcfal 
AssbtaBce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  comnccncoT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently received  the  first  annual  report 
of  the  New  Haven  L^al  Assistance  As- 
sociation which  began  its  operations  on 
Law  Day,  May  1.  1965.  Its  first  year  of 
operations,  from  all  indications,  has  been 
a  great  success;  that  success  due  in  large 
measure  to  men  who  believed  that  "equal 
justice  imder  law"  was  a  meanln^ess 
phrase  unless  all  men,  regardless  of  race, 
color  or  financial  condition  were  ade- 
quately represented  before  our  courts  of 
law. 

The  New  Haven  project  Is  unique, 
Mr.  Speaker,  In  that  it  is  a  privately  fi- 
nanced (veration  which  believes  in  go- 
ing to  the  people  in  ectmomleally 
deprived  areas  of  the  city  in  order  to 
make  them  aware  that  they  can  get  legal 
help. 

Although  the  Legal  Assistance  Asso- 
ciation maintains  a  mimlclpal  legal  aid 


bureau,  a  circuit  court  public  defender's 
ofllce  and  a  no-bail  program,  it  is  the 
neighborhood  lawyer  program  which  I 
believe  Is  unique  in  concept  and  applica- 
tion. There  are  two  offices,  each  In  a 
different  area  of  the  city,  staffed  by  two 
lawyers  who  are  assisted  by  law  students. 
These  offices  maintain  1^  full  5.4ay 
schedule  as  well  as  evening  hours  3  days 
a  week. 

There  are  three  basic  departures  from 
traditional  legal  aid  In  the  operation  of 
these  offices.  First  Is  decentralisation 
to  Increase  accessabiUty  and  enable  use 
of  lawyers  where  needed.  Second  is  the 
elimination  of  the  distinction  between 
civil  and  criminal  problems  in  determin- 
hig  eligibility  in  order  to  provide  indi- 
viduals with  a  relationship  similar  to 
that  of  a  person  with  a  general  prac- 
titioner. Third  Is  the  provision  of  legal 
services  in  close  cooperation  with  other 
social  services  In  an  attempt  to  solve 
underlying  problems  which  may  cause 
reoccurrlng  legal  problems. 

In  1  year's  time,  the  Legal  Assistance 
Association  has  made  great  strides  In 
bringing  to  the  poor  of  New  Haven  an 
understanding  of  what  former  Justice 
Goldberg  believed  to  be  the  essence  of 
the  law's  relationship  with  the  Indi- 
vidual when  he  said : 

Law  la  a  powerful  force.  Alone  It  cannot 
make  a  man  free— but  It  can  strike  the 
shackles  from  him.  And  It  can  make  him 
realise  that  In  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  no 
man  need  be  helpless,  no  man  need  be  power- 
leas — ^for  every  man  Is  entitled  to  a  say  in 
the  affairs  of  our  nation  and  the  conduct  of 
our  Institutions. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  commending  this  fine  organisation 
and  those  who  have  sacrificed  to  make  it 
a  success. 


U.S.   Amy    Corps    of   Eogueers    Cele- 
brates 191st  BirHiday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rLoama 
IN  THE  HOTTSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16,  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  191st  anniversary  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Na- 
tion's oldest  and  largest  aigineerlng 
organization. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  organisation 
can  be  seen  in  the  construction  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  wide  number  of  proj- 
ects In  Florida  and  other  States.  A  trib- 
ute to  the  Corps  can  be  seen  In  the  phe- 
nomenal tasks  they  are  now  performing 
in  Vietnam,  and  ddng  so  under  combat 
conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  other 
Members  of  Congress  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  UJB.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Their 
fine  record  of  pubUc  service  stands  as  an 
example  for  other  governmental  agen- 
des.  Federal,  State,  and  local,  to  follow 
in  terms  of  responsibility  to  the  American 
people. 
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Stop  Hamfd  Shm  bvorts  N«w 

EXTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  M>—*cHUBaii» 
IK  THE  nOXJBE  OF  REFRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  16. 1968 

Ur.PmLBm.  Mr.  Speaker,  thought- 
ful Ameriauu  have  been  understandably 
greatly  eoneemed  about  the  flow  of  cheap 
goods  from  abroad  which  are  having  such 
a  disastrous  and  dangerous  Impact  npoa 
some  of  our  domestic  Industries,  their 
faithful  employees  and  upon  the  national 
economy. 

While  I  think  that  most  of  us  realize 
the  advantages  and  needs  of  truly  recip- 
rocal foreign  trade  and  are  deslrlous  of 
maintaining  healthy,  mutiial  trade  rela- 
tirais  with  other  nations,  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  accept  the  thesis  that  foreign  ^^rade 
should  be  a  "cme-way  street."  as  it  has 
become  in  many  instances  today. 

It  is  true  tliat  we  have  substantially 
expanded  our  own  exports  and  foreign 
trade  and  this  would  normally  bring  us 
measurable  benefits.  But  when  we  rea- 
lise that  a  very  sizable  portion  of  our 
exports  stem  from  foreign  aid  programs, 
grants,  and  loans  to  other  nations,  do 
not  necessarily  Involve  reciprocal  trade 
benefits,  and  often  entail  additional 
charges  upon  oiur  alreadj  sorely  afflicted 
and  heavily  biurdened  taxpayers,  admit- 
tedly, this  situation  must  give  us  some 
pause. 

It  is  also  true  that  many  nations  which 
are  enjoying  liberal  access  to  American 
markets  are  at  the  same  time  firmly 
ekMlng  their  choicest  markets  to  Amer- 
ican goods  and  thus  barring  them  from 
many  foreign  countries. 

Even  at  a  time  of  the  peak  prosperity 
which  our  country  Is  currently  enjoying, 
there  are  many  of  our  Industries  here 
faced  with  injurious,  cutthroat  com- 
petition from  overseas  which,  because  of 
their  relatively  low  costs  and  standards, 
we  cannot  possibly  absorb  without  dam- 
age to  our  competitive  posture. 

In  the  longrun.  and  even  in  the 
shorter  run,  the  continued  fiow  of  cheap 
imports  is  bound  to  prodtice  undesirable 
effects  upon  our  economic  system,  and 
weaken  certain  industries,  and  result  in 
vnemployment. 

nxMD  time  to  time  under  current  trade 
poUeleB  we  continue  to  make  substantial 
concessions  to  foreign  importers  and 
traders. 

Recently  we  adopted  guidelines  relat- 
ing to  the  American  selling  price  valua- 
tion of  certain  footwear  and,  in  addition, 
data  as  to  the  Imports  of  such  footwear. 

The  American  selling  price  basis  of 
value  is  defined  in  the  tariff  act  under 
secUon  402e  and  402a  (g)  and  the  choice 
of  these  two  definitions  is  determined  by 
the  final  list  status  of  the  merchandise. 
When  the  merchandise  Is  not  on  the  list, 
section  40ae  applies.  When  it  is  on  the 
list,  section  402a  (g)  applies. 

I  think  that  we  need  something  more 
than  palliatives  to  help  our  shoe  indus- 
try. We  need  safeguard  amendments  of 
the  trade  bill. 


It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
shoe  industry,  which  ia  being  directly 
harmed,  should  be  greatly  ecmeemed 
to  see  foreign  competition  taicreadng 
and  new  increases  forecast. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  Congress 
must  sooner  or  later  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  operation  of  our  trade  laws, 
as  I  urged  at  the  time  the  trade  bill  was 
pending,  and  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done, 
I  would  suggest  that  our  appropriate 
committees  conduct  Investigations  to  as- 
certain the  impact  and  the  damage  and 
Injury  that  has  been  done,  and  is  being 
done  every  day,  to  domestic  industries 
by  the  large  Influx  of  foreign  goods  com- 
ing into  our  markets.  If  proper  safe- 
guards had  been  written  into  the  trade 
bill  in  the  first  Instance,  we  would  not 
now  be  suffering  from  these  deplorable 
conditions. 

At  least  the  facts  of  the  situation 
should  be  vigorously  sought  so  that  we 
may  know  definitely  the  scope  and  ex- 
tent of  the  danger  to  our  American 
economy  and  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
Industrles,  resulting  from  cutthroat 
competition  from  abroad,  which  under 
our  standards  of  wages  and  living,  our 
Industries  and  our  economy  could  never 
possibly  absorb  without  serious  damage 
to  our  economic  system  and  dire  threats 
to  our  prosperity. 

I  hope  and  urge  that  the  leadership  of 
the  House  may  take  note  of  this  situa- 
tion and,  as  soon  as  possible,  provide 
complete  inquiry  and  analysis  by  our 
House  committee  looking  toward  the 
development  of  appropriate  legislation  to 
neutralize  the  grave  danger  of  Irrepara- 
ble damage  from  continuing  imfair  for- 
eign competition  to  our  industry  and 
economic  structures  that  is  at  present 
threatening  the  stability  and  prosperity 
of  many  in  this  great  American  shoe 
Industry. 

It  is  late  for  us  to  act  in  these  matters 
to  be  sure.  We  might  well  have  acted,  as 
I  had  urged  so  vehemently  when  the 
trade  bill  was  pending.  But  it  Is  better 
late  than  never,  so  let  us  act,  and  act 
vigorotisly  now. 


CommissMMcr  Charles  N.  CoUatot  of 
MassadiBsetts  Office  of  Vclerau'  Scrr- 
ices  Praises  89tb  Concress  for  Lcfis- 
laliMi  Eaacte4  oa  Bcbalf  of  Vetcraas 
aadFamiBes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or  MUSBACHTrsrm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16. 1966 

Mr.BOLAND.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  recently  I 
received  a  very  nice  complimentary  letter 
from  Commissioner  Charies  N.  Collatoa 
of  the  CommoDwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
OOce  of  Veterans'  Sorlce,  commendiiig 
me  and  Members  of  the  89th  Congress 
for  the  enactment  of  "leglslatioa  long 
needed  and  urgently  desired  by  veterans 
and  their  families,"  citing  particularly 
the  new  OI  bill  of  rights.    I  ask  permis- 


sion to  have  a  story  from  the  Veteran's 
News,  published  today  in  Springfield. 
Mass.,  and  Commissioner  Collatos'  letter 
to  me,  printed  with  my  remarks  in  the 
CoKaacsaxoRAL  Rccou.  along  with  a  list 
of  the  major  veterans  legislation  enacted 
by  the  89th  Congress  to  date: 
IFTom  the  Veteran'!  Newa,  June  le,  lMi\ 

COKOBMBSMAN    BOLAXB    PSABXD    BT    VcTS 
GOKlflBSIONIX 

CongTMunan  Bdwaxo  p.  bound  recelTcd 
iUgh  praise  last  week  for  championing  u» 
cause  of  the  veteran  and  bis  dependents  dur- 
ing the  legUlatlve  process  of  enacting  long 
needed  and  urgently  desired  legislation  by 
all  veterans. 

Charles  N.  OoUatos,  Commissioner  of  Vet- 
erans' Services,  In  a  letter  to  the  congress- 
man,  said  that  "of  great  Importance  Is  tb« 
fact  that  over  160,000  servicemen  from  Mss- 
sachusetts  and  countlMS  thousands  through- 
out the  country  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
utilize  the  educational  benefits  that  are 
theirs,  as  a  result  of  the  new  GI  Bill  of 
RlghU." 

"The  veterans  of  Massachusetts  are  ex- 
tremely appreciative  of  your  efforts  and  the 
assistance  you  have  extended,  not  only  during 
this  legislation,  but  during  your  years  of 
service  In  Congress.  It  Is  only  because  of 
yotir  conUnued  Interest  In  behalf  of  the  vet- 
eran and  his  dependents  that  Massachusetts 
war  veterans  are  able  to  share  In  the  many 
benefit*  that  Congress  has  enacted  Into  law." 

Congressman  Boland  Is  a  Legionnaire 
member  of  Uberty  Poet  No.  430,  and  actively 
participates  In  all  veterans'  acUvltles  In  tlte 
community  whenever  time  permits. 

The  CoiucoNwxaLTH  or  Masba- 
CHTTsmrs,  Office  of  Coicmis- 
BiONER   of   Vrmuvrrs'    Sxxvices, 

Boston,  June  1, 1996. 
Hon.  Edwabb  p.  Bolano, 
Member  of  Congress. 
House  Office  Buildinff. 
Wasltington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Congressman  Boland:  During  ttUi 
Congressional  session.  Legislation  long 
needed  and  urgently  desired  by  veterans  and 
their  families,  veteran  organizations  and 
Veterans'  Services  Agents,  was  enacted  by 
Congress  and  I  am  proud  to  acknx>wledg« 
that  you  not  only  voted  but  championed  tbe 
cause  of  the  veteran  and  his  dependents  dur- 
ing the  Legislative  process  of  this  mucb 
needed  legislation. 

Of  great  Importance,  Is  the  fact,  that  over 
100,000  servicemen  from  Bfassachusetta  and 
countless  of  thousands  tbroxighout  tbe 
country,  wlU  have  an  opportunity  to  utfllae 
the  educational  benefits  that  are  theirs,  as  a 
result  of  the  New  O.I.  BUl  of  Rights.  ThU 
legislation  will  also  have  a  favorable  and 
profound  Impact  on  the  veteran  who  will 
avail  himself  of  this  educational  opportunity 
and  win  also  tremendously  assist  in  the 
Nation's  economy. 

The  veterans  of  Massachusetts  sre 
extremely  an>reclatlve  of  yotir  efforts  and 
the  asstetanee  you  have  extended,  not  only 
during  this  legislation,  but  during  your  years 
of  service  in  Congress.  It  is  only  because 
of  your  continued  Interest  in  behalf  of  the 
veteran  and  his  dependents,  that  Massa- 
chusetts war  veterans  are  able  to  share  In 
the  many  benefits  that  Congress  has  enacted 
Into  law. 

May  I  assure  you  that  yoiu"  efforts  have  not 
g<MJe  unnoticed  and  that,  with  your  per- 
mlssioB,  I  Intend  to  publish  this  letter  In  the 
monthly  bulletin  that  Is  Issued  by  my  office 
and  forwarded  to  all  Veterans'  Agents  and 
veteran  organizations  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealtti  of  Maasachusetts. 

May  I  pledge  to  you  that,  not  only  thtt 
oOee,  but  all  the  city  and  town  Veterans' 
Agents  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  will  help  translate  this  new 
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OJ.  BlU  of  Rights  into  an  MTectlvely  <^>er- 
atlng  program  for  veterans  With  aU  the  care 


and  attention  to  detail  that 
Sincerely, 

Chakles  N. 


poHlble. 

^OLLATOS, 

imissioner. 

TSBH  DEPENO- 
MnnSTEATION 

^ESsioN    AS    or 


Laws  Rblatimo  to  Vetbkah8 

EMT8,    AND    THE    VETEBAMS 

89TB    CoNCEESs — Second 
June  10,  1966 

rraUC  LAW  8e-36S — VSrEBANftl  BBAOJUSTMEMT 
BENEFTTS    ACT  OF    IgSS 

Education:  A  permanent  :>^t>gram  of  edu- 
cational assistance  is  provl4«d  for  veterans 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  after  1-31-56  on 
the  basis  of  a  month  of  training  in  an  ap- 
proved Institution  for  each  qiontb  of  service, 
up  to  36  months.  AUowan4«s  for  full-time 
training  are  set  at  $100  per  taonth  for  a  sin- 
gle veteran,  $125  If  there  la,  one  dependent, 
and  $150  If  more  than  one  dependent.  These 
benefits  are  also  made  available  to  individu- 
als still  on  active  duty,  but  only  to  the  extent 
of  tuition  costs.  These  payso^nts  become  ef- 
fective e-1-66.  Repeals  Chapter  S3  of  tlUe 
38  relating  to  the  Korean  c^hfilct  education 
and  training  program.  i 

Loans:  Direct  and  guarai^feed  home  and 
farm  loan  benefits  similar  to  those  now  pro- 
vided are  extended  to  post- 1^  1-55  veterans, 
including  some  active  duty  |>er80nnel.  Ap- 
plicants under  this  new  proyieion  will  gener- 
ally be  required  to  deposit  bJ(\  initial  fee,  not 
to  exceed  one-half  of  1  percent,  which  will 
be  used  to  pay  claims,  and  tftanagement  ex- 
penses. The  maximum  amount  for  a  direct 
loan  to  any  veteran  is  raised,  to  $17,500.  Au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  tb  establish  max- 
imum interest  rates  up  to  the  going  FHA 
rate.  Also  provisions  restricting  set-offs 
from  VA  benefits  or  other  t^^vemment  pay- 
ments because  of  Uabillty  tb]  U.S.  under  VA 
loan  programs  are  Included.    I 

War  orphan's  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram: Amendments  are  Indluded  to:  (1) 
make  the  Administrator's  fiiisilty  of  decision 
applicable  to  this  program:  (2)  convert  it 
Into  a  permanent  program;  atnd  (3)  author- 
ise the  Administrator  to  ;0escrlbe  regula- 
tlcHis  concerning  the  certlfii  tition  of  enroU- 
ments  and  attendance.  | 

Other  benefits  for  Vetera  as  serving  after 
1-31-66—  j 

Grants  non-servlce-connei  :ied  hospitaliza- 
tion. 1 

Provides  wartime  presumpljlons  of  service- 
connection  for  compensatlob.  purpoees. 

Authorizes  the  furnishing  i  of  flags  to  drape 
the  caslcets  of  deceased  vetenns. 

Provides  job  counseling  ai  A  job  placement 
•■slstance.  { 

Grants  preference  In  FedenU  employment. 

Amends  the  Soldiers'  ahd  Sailors'  ClvU 
Relief  Act  to  prohibit,  ex<ie|>t  by  leave  of 
court,  the  eviction  of  a  servlkafanan's  depend- 
ents from  rented  homes  where  monthly 
rental  does  not  exceed  $150.i  i 


Effective  date:  With  the 
educational  assistance,  the  i^i 
fective  upon  enactment.    A] 
1M6. 


nrBlIC  LAW  8>-3S0 — ^EXTBT 
ALLOWANCE 

Provides  statutory  burial  aiuowance  where 
a  veteran  has  not  appUed  fo  r|dlsahlllty  com- 
P«nsaUon  but  who  nevertl  ^leas  died  of  a 
•ervlce-connected  death.  (VA proposal.)  Ap- 
proved March  7,  1066.  j         » 

Laws   RKLArma    to    VETXBii«,    Theib    De- 
RVBEMTa.  AND  THE  Veteb4Ab'  Adminutba- 

nON  80TH  COMOBBSS— IBT  ^EBBION 

'rauc  LAW  n  40  Kaoraiiijt  tNarrBANcs  rum 
IhtabUshes  a  Veterans  Ree  dened  Insuranee 
Jtod  to  finance  the  Insurai  4e  programs  for 
jMMled  veterans  authorlaed  by  see.  12.  Pub- 
«  Iaw  88-664.  Provides  fof  the  transfer  of 
Whds  from  the  Veterans  Sbpclal  Term  In- 

CXn 856— Part  10 


^ceptlon  of  the 
^visions  are  ef- 
ived  March  3, 

ioN  or  BUBIAL 


surance  Pund,  not  exceeding  $1,660,000,  to 
the  Veterans  Reopened  Insurance  Fund  to 
provide  the  Initial  operating  capital 
(Amends  38  ITSC  "726)    (Approved  6-14-66). 


PUKJc  law  b*-s« 


-MORKBIIla-OUT  PATMENTS 


Kxtends  the  time  to  January  Si,  1966,  for 

filing  claims  for  mustering-out  payments  by 
certain  officers  who  were  otherwise  eligible 
but  precluded  from  pajrment  becaxiae  of  ap- 
IK>lntment  In  a  R^ular  component  before 
July  16.  1952.  (Amends  38  USC  2104).  Re- 
peaU  Chaper  48,  UUe  3P  USC,  enUtled  "Mus- 
terlng-Out  Payments,"  effective  July  1,  1966 
(Approved  6-24-65) . 

FOBLIC     LAW     BB-BI— COBBBGIDOB-BATAAir 
MEMOBIAL,  VA  AFFBOPBIATION 

Appropriates  $1,400,000  for  VA  to  construct 
the  Memorial  on  Corregldor  Island  to  com- 
memorate the  veterans  who  lost  their  lives 
while  serving  in  the  Pacific  area  during 
World  War  n  (Approved  6-28-66). 

PUBLIC     LAW     8»-88 — FBESmSNTIAL     KEMOBXAL 
CKBTtnCATSa 

Provides  specific  statutory  authority  for 
the  Presidential  memorial  certificate  program 
honoring  the  memory  of  deceased  veterans, 
discharged  under  honorable  condltlona 
(amends  38  USC,  ch.  1)  (Approved  7-24-66). 

PUBLIC    LAW    BB-117 — HOUSXMO,    VETBBAIT8 

"Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1065."    Provides  veterans  of  peacetime  and 

wartime  service  more  liberal  treatment  under 
the  FHA  home-loan  insurance  program;  does 
not  apply  to  veterans  who  have  received 
benefits  under  the  Veterans'  Administration 
loan  program.  Also  provides  mortgage  relief 
for  an  unemployed  homeowner  whose  FHA- 
insured,  VA-guaranteed  or  direct  loan  mort- 
gage is  in  default  because  of  the  closing  of 
a  Federal  InstaUatlon.     (Approved  8-10-66). 

PUBLIC  LAW  BB-IST— SUBBIBTENCB  ALLOWANCE, 
VOCATIONAL    BXHABILITATIOir 

Increases  the  rates  of  subsistence  allow- 
anccB  paid  to  disabled  veterans  pursuing 
vocational  rehabilitation  training;  the  cri- 
teria now  used  to  determine  the  allowance 
authorized  is  replaced  by  a  new  rate  table 
(amends  38  USC  315,  1604)  (Approved  8- 
26-65). 

PUBLIC    LAW    8»-l*8 — VOCATIONAL    BEBABIUTA- 
TION,    8EBIOUBLT    DISABLED    VXTEBAN8 

Extends  to  certain  seriously  disabled  vet- 
erans the  same  liberalization  of  time  limits 
for  pursuing  vocational  rehabilitation  train- 
ing as  now  authorized  for  blinded  veterans; 
clarifies  the  language  of  the  law  relating  to 
limiting  the  periods  for  pursuing  such  train- 
ing (amends  38  USC  ch.  31)  (Approved 
8-26-^6). 

PUBLIC    LAW    89-214 — CBOUP    UTB    IKSUBAMCB, 
DEATH   6BATUITT 

Provides  a  maximum  of  $10,000  contribu- 
tory group  life  insurance  lot  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  underwritten  by  private 
companies,  and  extra  hazard  cost  paid  by 
the  U.S.  Coverage  would  continue  for  120 
days  after  discharge  and.  veteran  would  have 
rl^t  to  obtain  frcm  a  private  Insurance 
company  an  insurance  policy,  without  medi- 
cal examination.  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
group  Insurance  policy  under  which  he  was 
protected  during  the  period  of  service.  Pro- 
vides a  maximum  $5,000  death  gratuity  pay- 
ment for  death  incurred  in  the  active  service 
during  the  period  from  1-1-57  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  servicemen's  group  life  In- 
surance program  if  the  death  resulted  un- 
der certain  hazardous  conditions.  Payment 
would  be  limited  to  certain  beneficiaries. 
Raclplenta  would  have  to  waive  all  future 
death  compensation  or  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation.  The  amount  of  pay- 
ment would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
United  States  Government  Life  Insurance  or 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  paid  or  pay- 
able and  any  death  compeDSatlon  or  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  received 


by    the    redpieBt   of    tha    death    gratul^ 
(amends  98  USC  eh.  19)  ( Afqiroved  9-39-46) . 

PUBLIC  LAW  B9-9BB ^WAB  OBPHANB'  EDUCATKUT 

ABBSBTAItCE  ALLOWANCBB 

IncreaaeB  the  educational  assistance  allow- 
anoes  payable  under  tha  war  orphans'  edu- 
cational assistance  program:  providCB  the 
same  basis  for  determination  of  servloe  con- 
nection for  Individuals  serylng  In  the  Induc- 
tion i>erlod  as  la  appUoable  to  veterans  suf- 
fering a  disability  during  a  period  of  war 
(amend  38  USC  ch.  35)  (Approved  9-30-6S). 

PUBLIC       LAW       B9-S1I VETEBANS'       DISABZLITT 

OOMPBWBATION  UTCBEASE,  DEFENSE  OF  MAL- 
PBACnCB  BUIT8  AOAINST  MEDICAL  RBBONNBL, 
■08PITAL  AND  NUB8INC  CABB  BEDS,  OTHEE 
PBOVDUONS 

Increases  the  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion payable  to  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  and  the  rates  of  additional  com- 
pensation payable  on  behalf  of  their  de- 
pendents. Liberalizes  the  definition  of 
"child",  tat  veterans'  benefit  purpoMB  gen- 
eraUy,  to  Include  children  pursuing  a  ootuae 
of  instruction  at  an  approved  educational  In- 
stitution after  attaining  age  21  and  prior 
to  reaching  age  23.  Increases  the  rates  of 
additional  compensation  payable  for  a  child 
attending  an  approved  educational  Institu- 
tion. Provides  higher  rates  of  disability 
compensatimi  for  certain  blinded  veterans 
who  also  have  a  serious  hearing  iznpainnant. 
Removes  the  40-year  age  limitation  now  gov- 
erning payment  of  the  $100  per  month  spe- 
cial pension  to  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  holders.  Extends  the  benefits  of  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  to  persons  who  Buf- 
fered injuries  or  contracted  a  disease  while 
en  route  to  or  from  induction  into  active 
military  aervlce.  Provides  for  protection  of 
IihyBlcUna,  dentists,  nurses,  pharmacists,  or 
paramedicals  or  other  supporting  personnel 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
if  a  malpractice  suit  Is  brought  against  them. 
Repeals  the  Umltatlon  on  the  amount  of 
funds  which  the  govemntent  may  grant  to 
a  given  state  for  construction  of  nuntng- 
care  beds  in  state  homes.  LlberallzeB  the 
formiila  used  to  determine  the  number  of 
beds  required  to  provide  adequate  nursing 
home  care  in  a  given  state.  To  Insure  that 
the  4,000  nursing  home  beds  wlU  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  125,000  hospital  bed  limit,  and  to 
authorize  the  Administrator,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President,  to  operate  "not 
leas  than"  125,000  hospital  beds  (amends 
38  USC  chs.  11,  73,  and  81,  and  Seca.  101.  106, 
414,  and  560)   (Approved  10-31-65) . 

PUBLIC     LAW     S»-ail — ^WAB     OBPHANB'     BVUCA- 
TIONAL    ASSISTANCE,    EI.TOIBn.TTT 

Makes  avoUable  to  the  children  of  veterans 
who  died  or  were  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  from  a  servlee-oonneeted  disability 
incurred  during  peacetime  periods  after  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 16,  1040  (amends  38  USC  ch.  36)  (Ap- 
proved 11-8-66). 


Ckarlcs  P.  I.wJffwp  Scnrts 
Edaca^B  far  50  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16. 1966 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  direct  attention 
to  the  outstanding  eommnntty  servloe  of 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Undecamp.  who  has 
served  for  50  years  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion and  who  is  currently  retiring  as 
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sapnintendent  of  tbe  OulMd  Heighta 
city  abhooi  ssrstem  In  the  21«t  Congree- 
skmal  District  of  ClevdaiMl.  Ohio. 

In  our  btuy  lives  we  are  very  likely  to 
take  f  w  granted  and  overlook  tbe  steady, 
persistent,  and  devoted  efforts  of  our 
teachers  and  our  school  administrators 
In  developing  tbe  most  important  prod- 
ucts of  American  life — our  young  people. 

As  we  plan  and  pray  for  a  better  world, 
our  prayers  and  hoi)es  rest  upon  the  day- 
to-day  wwk  and  achievement  of  our 
teachers  and  school  administrators  their 
efforts  bring  to  realization  our  best  hopes. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Lindecamp  has  ex- 
emplified over  the  past  50  years  the 
high  goals  which  we  admire  and  which 
we  expect  in  an  administrator.  He  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  the  classroom 
teacher,  to  school  administrators,  and  to 
his  ooUeagues  in  education  throughout 
the  country  during  his  long  tenure  in  tbe 
field  of  education. 

Bfr.  Lindecamp  began  his  teaching  ca- 
reer at  the  age  of  18.  Prom  that  time 
to  the  present,  he  has  served  as  an  ele- 
mentary school  teacher,  an  elementary 
school  principal,  high  school  teacher, 
superintendent  of  a  consolidated  school 
sjrstem,  principal  of  two  different  dty 
Ugh  schools,  and  superintendent  of  the 
Oarfleld  Heights  city  schools,  which  is 
the  24th  largest  system  in  Ohio. 

During  tbe  past  9  years.  Mr.  linde- 
camp has  served  as  State  Coordinator 
of  the  Principals'  Discussion  Orouiw  for 
tbe  State  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  voting  rep- 
reaentative  of  the  State  High  School 
Principals  Association  to  the  National 
Association.  The  Ohio  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals,  recognis- 
ing bis  efforts  on  behalf  of  education, 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  State 
Coordinator  Emeritus  upon  his  com- 
pletion of  duty  with  the  association.  He 
has  received  numerous  citations  by  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  for  "contributions  to 
secondary  education." 

On  Wednesday,  June  22.  1966.  tbe 
Oarfleld  Heights  community  1b  conduct- 
ing a  public  reception  in  recognition  of 
the  50  years  of  service  of  Mr.  Charles 
P.  Lindecamp  in  the  field  of  education. 

On  this  occasion  I  want  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  a  distinguished  American  who 
has  made  extraordinary  use  of  his  tal- 
ents lor  human  bettermoit. 


Preschool  EAicatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROMAN  C  PUCINSKl 

or  iLUMois 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RXFRKSZNTATIVSS 

ThurMdav.  June  19, 1966 

BIr.  PDCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
thusiasm curroitly  being  expressed  by 
our  Nation's  leaden  and  prombient  or- 
gantetlons  with  regard  to  providing  pre- 
school experlenee  for  every  American 
cbUd  la  highly  ilgnifloant. 

Ttals  ncfw  tntboslaani  for  maftilnf  out 
and  sharing  something  of  the  world  with 


our  very  young  children  is  encouraging, 
for  I  bdieve  it  shows  an  acceptance  of 
the  wondrous  intellectual  potential  of 
young  Americans. 

In  October  1965,  In  an  address  to  the 
National  Education  Association  conven- 
tion in  Chicago.  I  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  educating  youngsters  at  the  ages 
of  4  and  5.  rather  than  continuing  our 
practice  of  letting  their  inquisitive  minds 
remain  virtually  idle  until  age  6. 

This  proposal  was  greeted  with  some- 
what guarded  enthusiasm  at  that  time. 
Now,  however,  In  June  of  1966,  it  is  a 
source  of  considerable  pride  to  me  to 
see  this  attention  being  fociised  on  the 
subject  of  education  for  preschoolers. 

As  the  recent  report  released  by  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  stated: 

Education  of  4  and  S-year  olds  can  affect 
the  character  of  the  child  and  all  hla  future 
life  more  deeply  than  hla  education  at  any 
later  period. 

The  reptvt  pointed  out  that  research 
has  clearly  dononstrated  that  a  nursery 
school  program  can  upgrade  a  child's 
IQ  by  as  much  as  20  points. 

It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  ignore  this 
great  national  resource  any  longer. 

I  have  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  which  would  make  grants 
available  to  our  State  educational  agen- 
cies for  the  purpose  of  providing  early 
childhood  education.  These  grants  would 
be  used  to  supploaient  and  increase  the 
level  of  State  and  local  funds  made  avail- 
able for  this  early  childhood  educational 
experience,  and  would  in  no  way  sup- 
plant them. 

I  am  aware  that  several  of  our  States 
at  the  present  time  have  no  State-sup- 
ported system  of  public  nursery  schools 
and  kindergartens. 

We  must  give  serious  and  Immediate 
attention  to  bringing  all  our  States  up  to 
equal  education  standards.  Our  popula- 
tion Is  mobile;  we  cannot  allow  our  in- 
telligence potential  to  remain  static — 
fixed  behind  rigid  old  standards  which 
decree  that  a  child  cannot  be  taught 
anything  useful  before  the  age  of  6. 

There  are  numerous  compelling  rea- 
sons for  redirecting  our  thinking  toward 
educating  children  at  the  ages  of  4  and 
5,  rather  than  6. 

Primarily,  the  child  of  4  who  is  associ- 
ated with  a  constructive  learning  experi- 
ence begins  to  perceive  Just  who  he  Is 
and  what  he  can  do;  he  learns  to  assiune 
greater  responsibility  for  his  actions; 
he  learns  to  ccxnmunicate  effective^ 
through  his  exposure  to  words,  art,  mu- 
sic, group  activities. 

This  has  obvious,  undeniable  advan- 
tages for  children  from  all  levels  of  our 
society:  the  cultural  deprived  child 
learns  a  sense  of  his  own  worth — ^he  can 
stand  on  equal  intellectual  footing  with 
all  other  children;  the  advantaged  child 
learns  to  channel  his  energy  and  make 
constructive,  ^ective  use  of  his  talents 
in  concert  with  others. 

Children  respond  so  readily  to  oppor- 
tunities to  satisfy  their  insatiable  curi- 
osity. To  those  world-weary  adults  who 
would  say,  "What  is  the  hurryf  IM 
them  enjoy  being  children  awhile 
longer,"  tbe  rqdy  must  surely  be  that 


today's  child  is  only  distantly  related  to 
that  of  30,  40,  50  years  ago. 

The  child  entering  school  in  this 
decade  must  expect  to  learn  more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  we  were  required 
to  leam  as  yoiuigsters  In  my  generation. 
As  knowledge  expands  geometrically,  the 
child  of  the  future  will  have  an  even 
greater  task  of  assimilation.  The  won- 
der of  It  Is  that  children  are  so  readily 
adaptable  to  this  confrontation  with 
challenge. 

Our  earth  is  so  vast  and  interesting; 
its  problems  and  achievements  so  great; 
its  blessings  so  manifold — how  can  we 
not  share  the  wonders  of  our  world  with 
our  own  children?  From  what  are  we 
shielding  them? 

Young  children  of  4  and  5,  as  well  as 
those  of  2  and  3,  have  proved  conclu- 
sively their  ability  and  eagemes  to  learn. 
Let  us,  then,  help  satisfy  that  wonderoua 
curiosity  and  freshness  and  Join  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  our  enlightened  edu- 
cators who  see  this  proposal  as  the  key 
which  will  unlock  the  door  tm  man's 
h(q?es  for  a  dynamic  world  where  all  men 
of  honor  and  intelligence  can  live  in 
peace. 


ClmtoB  McBorial  Day  Observaace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PMUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  icAaucRTTScrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19, 1999 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
30  this  year,  I  was  privileged  to  partici- 
pate in  the  stirring  and  impressive 
Memorial  Day  exercises  in  my  own 
hcnnetown  of  Clinton,  Mass.,  and  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the  Rsc- 
ORo  the  news  account  of  this  event  which 
appeared  in  the  Clinton,  Mass.,  Item. 

The  material  follows: 

MiicoaiAi,  DAT  RrrsB  OaaKavKB  in  Clinton 

"Memorial  Day  la  a  great,  nationwide,  spon- 
taneoua  outpouring  of  tribute,  honor,  grati- 
tude and  remembrance  of  the  gallant  and 
the  great,  of  those  In  every  American  genera- 
tion who  thought  ao  much  of  American  free- 
dom and  the  American  way  of  life  that  they 
willingly  laid  down  their  llTes." 

So  said  Congreaaman  Philip  J.  Philbim. 
in  his  Memorial  Day  addreaa  in  Central  Park 
Monday  while  hundreds  of  Clintonians  par- 
ticipated in  the  annual  ceremonies  there  to 
honor  their  dead  loved  ones. 

In  both  Woodlawn  and  St.  John's  ceme- 
teries, graves  were  decorated  and  prayers  were 
said  as  tap*  were  aounded  and  tbe  National 
Ouard  firing  sqxiad  saluted  deceased  veteram 
from  all  past  wars. 

Three  bands  and  tbe  Joanette  DriU  Team 
from  Leominlster  hi^illghted  the  musical 
portions  of  the  parade  and  marchers  in- 
cluded the  Veterans  units,  their  auxiliaries. 
Oold  Star  mothers.  Boy  and  Qirl  Scouts,  Cub* 
and  Brownies. 

Farad*  maiahal  was  Lt.  Col.  William  U- 
Duneanaon  UJB.  Army  Bet.,  assisted  by  Oer- 
aid  Bubertl,  VnmcU  M.  PonyU  and  Donald 
MoOuirk.  Prayars  wan  read  by  the  Bar. 
Blchard  L.  Harding  of  tb*  First  Baptist 
Churoh.  Mlaa  Nancy  L.  Anderson  (highest 
h(»or  pupU  wX  OBS)  deUvered  the  Oettys- 
burg  Address,  and  John  Bandalewics,  Com- 


June  20 y  1966 


Amelcan 


mander  of  the  PoUah 
from  Maynaid  read  tbe 

Tbe  mualc&l  units  were : 
School  Band,  the  Ollntan 
and  the  Shirley  PAX.  Bmalfi , 
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War  Veterans 
g^eral  orders. 
The  Clinton  High 
.  unior  High  Band 


Tbe  Congressman's  renu  j  ks  follow  in  part : 

"Memorial  Day  baa  dee]48t  Blgnlflcance  to 
U8  and  to  all  Americans, 
officially  established  following  our  Civil  War 
and  many  gallant  yoiin^  i  men  of  Clinton 
served  and  fought  In  that  ploody  conflict  to 
establish  national  and  civil  rights. 

"Most  of  the  bitterness  {df  that  fratricidal 
conflict  has  disappeared,  biit  the  memory  of 
these  gallant  heroes  remtAbs,  and  their  de- 
votion to  country  Is  pernnnently  enshrined 
in  tbe  hearts  of  our  peqple  and  inscribed 
upon  permanent  monuments  in  our  beautiful 
park,  side  by  side  vrlth  fltitlng  memorials  to 
the  gallant  service  and  sacrifice  of  those  who 
fought  and  died  in  the  Spanish-American 
War,  World  War  I,  World  W^  U  and  veterans 
of  other  Americans  wars.    1  | 

"While  Memorial  Day  cfine  into  being  to 
commemorate  the  brave  veterans  of  tbe  Civil 
War,  It  has  thus  been  exte^ided  to  pay  fitting 
tribute  to  all  those  who  have  given  of  tbem- 
telves,  who  have  made  thei  aupreme  sacrlflce, 
or  who  have  served  falthfi^lly  and  herolcaUy 
to  uphold  American  Uberti  and  Justice." 
otJTPouBiNo  or 

"Today,  Memorial  Day 
wide,   spontaneous    outi 
honor,  gratitude  and 
gallant  and  the  great,  of 
lean  generation  who  tho^ 
American  freedom  and  the 


lite  that  they  wlUln^y  laid  down  their  Uvas, 
or  offered  their  Uvea,  moat  ot  them  in  the 
flower  of  tbelT  youth,  m  order  that  this  great 
government  dedicated  to  human  freedom 
might  siirrlve,  grow,  prosper  and  become,  as 
it  baa  l>eo(»ne,  the  greatest  nation  in  world 
history. 

"No  honor  we  oould  confer  upon  them 
would  be  enough  to  express  our  thanks,  and 
tbe  thanks  of  the  country,  to  these  valiant 
veterans  for  what  they  have  done  to  protect, 
preserve  and  save  this  great  nation,  ita 
homes,  Its  freedoms,  its  vaunted  institutions 
of  enterprise  and  Jvistlce. 

"No  monument,  no  plaque,  no  words  can 
meastire  their  noble  sacrifices.  They  rest  In 
honored  glory.  They  are  enshrined  in  grate- 
ful American  hearts  with  eternal  love,  devo- 
tion and  gratitude. 

"On  this  day  of  devout  remembrance,  dedi- 
cated to  them,  this  day  of  prayer,  of  fond 
recollection  for  departed  loved  ones,  let  us 
once  again,  as  we  have  done  for  so  many 
years,  throughout  the  grand  history  of  o\ir 
beloved  citadel  of  liberty,  turn  our  hearts 
and  our  prayers  to  them  with  tender,  endur- 
ing thoughts  of  appreciation  deeply  har- 
bored in  the  heart  of  every  American." 


great,  nation- 
of  tribute, 
brance  of  the 
in  every  Amer- 
t  80  much  of 
American  way  of 


"HaU  to  these  great  hwoee,  hall  to  these 
men,  and  these  women  too,  of  revered  and 
honored  memory,  who  have  bequeathed  to  us 
such  a  precious,  noble  legacy  of  true  Amer- 
icanism, and  who  have  consecrated  with  their 
blood,  their  sacrifices  and  their  love,  tbe 
shrines  at  this  great  country  and  the  exalted 
purposes  for  which  it  exists. 

"Their  aacrifloes  have  not  been,  and  wlU 
not  be,  in  vain.    They  will  live  forever  in 


SENAl 


Monday,  June  29, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  pfclock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  l^  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  MxrcALr). 

Rt.  Rev.  Chandler  W.  Sterling,  bishop 
of  tbe  Episcopal  Dlocenf  of  Montana. 
Helena,  M(mt,  offered  |  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  who  Eilone  can  con- 
trol the  days  that  are  jgone  and  the 
deeds  that  are  done,  rephove  from  our 
burdened  memories  the  height  of  past 
years.  Set  this  Nation  free  from  the 
glamour  of  complacencjj  and  the  palsy 
of  remorse,  that  we  may  iJress  on  toward 
the  mark,  the  high  caljng  which  this 
people  have  received  to  ^ecute  Justice, 
defend  that  which  is  right,  and  protect 
me  less  fortunate  In  ordet  that  truth  may 
nourish  among  us  throiifth  all  genera- 
tions.  Amm. 


of  Louisiana. 


THE  JO 
On  request  of  Mr.  Loiii 


port  of  a  committee  was  submitted  oa 
June  17, 1966: 

By  ICr.  FULBBIOHT.  from  the  CommlttM 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  11227.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Honor- 
able EooKNK  J.  KaooH,  of  New  York,  a  Mem- 
ber of  tbe  House  of  Representatives,  to  ac- 
cept the  award  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  the 
Catholic  (Rept.No.  1286). 


tod  by  unanimous  consmt.  the  reading 
or  the  Journal  of  the 

^"i'sday.  June  16,  1966 
with. 


proceedings  of 
jwas  diqiensed 


REPORT   OP   A   nn- 

*^rrrED  DURma  ai>  ri 

.pMer  authortty  of  tt^ 
Senate  o(  June  16, 1M8.  the 


SUB- 
URNMENT 

order  of  tbe 
foUowlngtv 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE SUBMITTED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  16,  1966,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  a  committee  were 
submitted  on  June  17, 1966: 

By  Mr.  FULBBiaHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Executive  D,  89th  Congress,  3d  session: 
Protocol  between  tbe  United  States  and  the 
United  Mexican  States,  algned  at  Mexico  City 
on  April  13,  1966,  amending  the  agreement 
concerning  radio  broadcasting  in  the  stand- 
ard broadcast  band,  signed  at  Mexico  City 
on  Jantiary  20.  1957  (Ex.  Kept.  No.  6) ;  and 

Executive  H,  89th  Congress,  1st  session: 
Ratification  of  amendments  to  articles  17  and 
18  of  the  Convention  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organization, 
which  amendments  were  adopted  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1964,  by  the  Assembly  of  Intergovern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organization 
at  Its  second  extraordinary  session  held  at 
London  from  September  10  to  10,  1904 
(Ex.  Rept.  No.  4). 

By  Mr.  COKE,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

Kzecutlve  B,  89th  Congress,  2d  session: 
SuppIeoMntary  oonventlon,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington, on  neownhar  SO,  1O<0,  modifying  and 
supplementing  the  convention  between  the 


the  hearts  and  minds  at  true  Americana. 
These  heroes  will  be  revered  and  they  wiU  be 
emulated,  as  they  have  been  throughout  our 
history,  to  the  end  of  time,  and  as  long  as 
men  and  women  strive,  struggle  and  sacrifice 
to  be  free  from  oppreHlon. 

"This  day,  and  these  days  of  struggle,  tur- 
moU  and  atrife  serve  to  remind  iis  of  the 
price  that  a  great  free  people  are  always  will- 
ing to  pay  to  defend  and  preserve  their 
Uberties. 

"Today,  our  honored  dead,  resting  In  their 
eternal,  heavenly  bivouac,  apeak  to  us  again 
in  the  voice  of  freedom,  in  tbe  example  of 
thetr  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  loyalty,  more  elo- 
quently than  worda.  and  more  nobly  than  we 
can  describe." 

anxDKN  or  call 

"It  is  for  us  today,  as  it  always  has  been  for 
real  Americans,  to  take  up  tbe  bxnden  at 
their  oall.  to  give  living  expreaatan  to  tba 
memory  and  example  of  their  aaarlflce,  to 
carry  out  the  inspiration  they  have  given 
us  to  defend  our  blessed  free  country  and 
the  priceless  liberties  that  have  made  It  great 
against  those  who  seek  our  destruction,  and 
who  strive  to  turn  this  free  nation  and  the 
free  world  Into  a  fiery  shamblea  of  conflict 
and  tyranny. 

"With  prayerful  tribute  and  flowers  and 
the  flag  for  which  they  fotight  and  died.  Jet 
us  honor  and  exalt  on  this  day  of  remem- 
brance, aU  those  who  have  served  us  so  gal- 
lanUy,  ao  faithfully  and  ao  well  with  such 
impetlabable  devotton,  sacrifice  and  love. 

"Let  us  In  our  Ume,  make  very  sure  that 
their  example  shall  never  die,  and  that  their 
aacrlflcee  will  never  be  forgotten  by  a  grateful 
American  people  who  owe  them  ao  much." 


United  States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Tbe  Netherlands  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
income  and  certain  other  taxes  signed  at 
Washington  on  April  29.  1948,  as  modified  by 
supplementary  protocoU  of  196S  and  1963 
(Ex.  Rept.  No.  3) :  and 

BxecuUve  C,  89tb  Congress,  2d  session: 
Supplementary  protocol,  signed  at  London 
on  March  17,  1966,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Gi«at  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  amending  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Avoidance  of  Double  TazatloD 
and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  With 
Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  April  16,  1945,  as  modified  by  sup- 
plMnentary  protocols  signed  at  Waahington 
on  June  6,  1946,  May  26,  1954,  and  August  19 
1B67  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  S). 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BDX8 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
June  17.  1966.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  944.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
slve,  long-ragge,  and  coordinated  national 
program  in  marine  science,  to  estabUsh  a 
National  OouneU  on  Ifarme  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  and  a  Commis- 
sion on  Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and  Be- 
soiirces,  and  for  othar  purposes; 

8.2431.  An  act  to  authorise  the  adjust- 
ment of  tbe  legislative  jurisdiction  exorcised 
by  tba  United  Btotea  over  lands  within  the 
Oolimibia  River  at  tbe  mouth  project  In  the 
States  of  Waablagt<m  and  Orsgon;  and 

8.3409.  An  act  amiwrting  sectloos  3  and 
4  of  the  aot  aiveovad  naptmaliBi  St,  1M4 
(7g  Stat.  MO) .  provtdliig  for  an  invastlgaaan 
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June  20,  1966 


UMl  atudf  to  detcnnliM  a  alt*  for  th*  ooo< 
•truetton  of  •  now  m»  laral  eaasl  oonneeUng 
Um  AtUntto  and  Paolflo  Oomuw. 


MB88AOE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  biU  (HJl.  1402S)  to 
extend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  and  for  other  purposes.  In  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate.   

HOUSE  BHJj  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJt.  14026)  to  extend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  Its 
title  and  ref ored  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TZTLBS  10.  32. 
AMD  37.  UNTIED  STATES  CODE,  TO 
REMOVE  RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE 
CAREERS  OF  FEMALE  OFFICERS 
IN  TBE  ARMED  FORCES 

Hie  AC71NO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legMation 
to  amend  titles  10.  32,  and  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  restrictions  on 
the  careers  of  female  officers  in  the  Army. 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Con^e.  and 
for  other  purposes,  which,  with  an  ac- 
companying paper,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  <m  Aimed  Servloes. 


PBTmONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  btton  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  tbo  AOTINO  PRBSIDXNT  pro  t«m- 
pon: 
A  Joint  rawdutton  of  the  Laglalature  of  tb* 
Stat*  of  Mlaaourl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlolary: 

"Bmxatm  JonfT  RnoLxmoir  1 

"Joint  reeolutlon  relating  to  the  propooed 

, amendment  to  the  Conatltutton   of   the 

Vnlted  Statee   relating  to  ewoceeelon   to 

the  Preildency  and  Vloe  Preeldenoy  and  to 

eaaea  where  the  PraaUlent  Is  unable  to  dle- 

oharge  the  poware  and  dutlee  at  hla  <dBoe 

"Be  it  Xeeolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 

of  Jfteeoufl.  the  Houee  of  Repreaentativea  of 

of  the  atmte  o/  Miaaowi  Coneurring  Therein: 

"Wberaas.  at  the  flnrt  aeaalon  of  the  Btghty- 

ninth  Ooogreae  of  the  United  Statee  In  Oon- 

greae  aaesmbled  (two-thirds  of  each  houae 

concurring  theratn),  that  the  foUowlng  arU- 

cle  be  propoeed  aa  an  amuMlment  to  the 

Conatttutlon  cf  the  XhUted  SUtes,  which,  U 

ratified  by  ttu  Leglalaturae  of  thrae-fourtha 

of  the  aeveral  States  within  aeven  yeara  from 

the  date  of  Its  eubmlaalon  by  the  nnngrnaa. 

ahaU  be  valid  to  all  Intenta  and  purpoaea  aa 

part  of  the  OonaUtutlon  of  the  United  SUtea 

of  America,  vis: 


"  'Seetlon  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
the  President  from  olBoe  or  of  hla  death  or 
realgnatlon.  the  Vice  Prealdent  ahaU  become 
Preeldamt. 

"  'Seetlon  a.  Whenever  then  le  a  vacancy 
in  the  oAoe  of  the  Vloe  Prealdent.  the  Praal- 
ate  a  Vloe  PreHdeat  who 
opoa  oonflrmatlon  by  a  nta* 
Jortty  TOte  of  both  Housea  of  Oongraaa. 

"'SeotloB  t.  Whane|«r  the  President 
tranamlta  to  the  Prealdent  pro  tempore  of 


the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of 
BepreeentatlTee  hla  written  deolaratloa  that 
he  la  unable  to  dlacbarge  the  potrars  and  du- 
tlea  of  hla  cOoe,  and  \intU  he  tranamlta  to 
them  a  written  declaration  to  the  contrary, 
auch  powera  and  dutlea  ahaU  be  dlatiitfged 
by  the  Vice  Prealdent  aa  Acting  President. 

"  'Sectton  4.  Whenever  the  Prealdent  and  a 
majority  of  either  the  principal  offlcee  of  the 
executive  departmenta  or  of  cuch  other  body 
aa  Oongreea  may  by  law  provide,  tranamlt  to 
the  Preeident  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Bepreeentatlvea 
their  written  declaration  that  the  Preeident 
la  unid>le  to  dlacbarge  the  powera  and  dutlea 
of  hla  oflloe,  the  Vice  Preeident  ahall  imme- 
diately aaaiuie  the  powera  and  dutlea  of  the 
office  aa  Acting  Preeident. 

"  Thereafter,  when  the  Prealdent  tranamlta 
to  the  Prealdent  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Bepreeenta- 
tlvea hla  written  declaration  that  no  inability 
eziata,  he  shall  resume  the  powera  and  dutlea 
of  hla  office  unleaa  the  Vice  President  and  a 
majority  of  either  the  principal  offlcera  of 
the  executive  department  or  of  auch  other 
body  aa  Congreas  may  by  law  provide,  trans- 
mit within  four  days  to  the  Prealdent  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  Houae  of  Bapresentativee  their  written 
declaration  that  the  Preeident  la  unable  to 
dlacbarge  the  powera  and  dutlee  of  hla  office. 
Thereupon  Oongraaa  ahall  decide  the  laaue. 
aaaembllng  within  Porty-elght  houra  for  that 
purpoee  if  not  In  aeeelon.  If  the  Oongreea. 
within  twenty-one  daya  after  receipt  of  the 
latter  written  declaration,  or,  if  Oongreea  la 
not  in  aeasion.  within  twenty-one  daya  after 
Oongreea  la  required  to  aaaemble,  determlnea 
by  two-thlrda  vote  of  both  Houeee  that  the 
Preeident  la  \inable  to  dlacbarge  the  powera 
and  dutlee  of  hla  office,  the  Vice  Prealdent 
ahall  continue  to  dlacbarge  the  aame  aa  Act- 
ing President:  otherwiae,  the  Preeident  ahall 
reaume  the  powera  and  dutlea  ot  hla  office.' 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  General 
Aaaembly  of  the  State  of  Bfiaaourl  that  the 
foregoing  amendment  to  the  Conatltutlon  of 
the  United  Statee  of  America  be  and  the 
aame  la  hereby  ratlfled  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses aa  a  part  of  the  Conatltutlon  of  the 
united  Statee  of  America. 

"Be  tt  further  reeolved,  that  the  Oovemor 
of  the  State  of  Mlaaourl  is  hereby  requeeted 
to  forward  to  the  Administrator  of  Oeneral 
Servloes.  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of 
Repreeentatlvea  of  the  Oongreea  of  the  United 
States,  an  authentio  and  certified  copy  of 
this  resolution.  The  Secretary  of  the  Sonata 
and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hoiiae  of  Bepreeenta 
Uvea  are  hereby  inatructed  to  send  to  the 
Governor  a  certified  copy  of  the  action  of 
the  Sonata  and  the  House  on  thla  reeolutlon. 

"Paaaed  by  Hotise  of  Repreeentatlvee  on 
March  SO.  1B66. 

"Signed  by  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
aentattvee  on  AprU  la,  196fl. 

"I  oertify  thla  la  a  true  copy  of  Senata 
Joint  Beeolutlon  1. 

"Aoms  Mooas. 

"Chief  Clerk." 

The  petition  of  Howard  C.  Smith,  of  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind.,  relating  to  civil  righta;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Charlee  R.  Mead,  of  West- 
port,  Conn.,  relating  to  his  petition  for  a 
redreea  of  i^evances;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


BILIJ9  INTRODUCED 

BiUs  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  refored  as  follows: 
ByMr.coTrOH: 

S.SS3S.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Mderal  Aviation  Agency  to  un- 
dertake  a   oompr^enaive   atudy   of   hlgh- 


apeed  ground  tranaportatlon  to  DuUea  In- 
ternatlcnal  Airport;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cotton  when  be 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CABUON: 
S.38a4.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
B.  Mcrffi;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BTOIOOFP: 
8. 3826.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hans  Ro- 
mang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  8638.  A  bill  to  amend  section  107  of 
the  AgrictUtural  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  so 
aa  to  provide  that  price  aupport  to  coopen- 
tora  for  any  crop  of  wheat  planted  for  har- 
vest diulng  the  calendar  yeara  1067  through 
1060  ahall  be  not  leaa  than  7B  percent  of 
the  parity  price  for  such  commodity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarka  of  Mr.  Pkaxson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ANDEBSOIf : 
S.  S627.  A  bill  to  extend  to  State  public 
aaaiatance  programa  approved  under  titles 
ZIV.  XVI,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
the  qjeolal  matehlng  provisions  preeently  In 
force  with  respect  to  certain  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Indiana,  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KKNNEDT  of  IiCaaaachusetta: 
S.36a8.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  cooperation  with  the  States 
to  preeerve,  protect,  develop,  restore,  and 
make  acceeeible  fetuarine  areas  of  the  Nation 
which  are  valuable  for  aport  and  commercial 
fishing,  wildlife  conaervation,  recreation,  and 
scenic  beauty,  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarka  of  Mr.  Kxxtmdt  of  Mss- 
aachuaette  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  aeparate  heading.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
INO  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNINQ  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Lono  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  statementa 
during  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

FAST  TRAINS  TO  DULLES  AIRPORT 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Presidnit.  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Jet  age  at  Washington 
National  Airport  has  brought  with  it  » 
host  of  new  problems.  Congestion  on 
the  ground  has  Jammed  the  terminal 
facilities  and  overflowed  the  parking  lots. 

And  it  hardly  requires  an  expert  in 
air  traffic  control  to  realize  that  the 
Increase  of  traffic  in  the  air  is  bound  to 
increase  the  margin  ot  danger  to  some 
degree. 

Despite  the  congestion  at  Washington 
National  Airport,  Dulles  Airport  still 
looks  almost  like  a  ghost  town,  even 
though  $108  million  in  public  funds  have 
been  Invested  there. 

The  boom  in  air  travel  has  bypassed 
Dulles  Airport  because  of  its  distance 
from  downtown  Washington.  In  truth, 
however,  the  problem  is  not  Just  dis- 
tance, but  accessibility.  Oettlng  to 
WashingtcHi  Natlozial  Airport  is  quick 
and  easy  tor  most  travelers.  If  Dulles 
la  ever  to  oarty  Its  share  of  the  air  com- 
merce, getting  to  it  must  also  be  quick 
and  easy— with  some  type  of  high-Q>eed 
ground  transportation  system. 
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Such  a  system  must  connect  the  air- 
port with  the  population,  business,  and 


the  Washington 
■he  new  Wash- 
lis    now    being 


be    eased    by 
one  type  or  an- 
cured  until 
rt  is  swift. 


ucing,  for  ap- 
1  to  authorize 


governmental  centers  of 

area.    It  must  tie  into 

Ington    subway — which 

planned  in  detail.    It  mtkit  provide  quick 

and  frequent  service,  t^d  it  must  get 

underway  soon. 

The  current  crisis  of  4^owds  at  Wash 
Ington  National  may 
emergency  measures  of 
other — but  will  never 
(Toimd  travel  to  Dulles 
sure,  and  economical 

I  am,  therefore,  int; 
propriate  reference,  a 
and  direct  the  Adminjifetrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agencj  ito  undertake  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  "desirability, 
practicability,  and  feajw>llity  of  con- 
struction of  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation systems  to  m$it  the  needs  of 
the  public  with  respect  ^  the  Dulles  In 
tematlonal  Airport." 

In  the  conduct  of  the 
Administrator  would  be  required  to  con 
cult  with  the  National  Capital  Transpor 
tatlon  Agency,  and  with  other  Federal. 
State.  local  and  Dlstri<;t  of  Columbia 
agencies   as   desirable, 
upon  the  Administrator 
study  and  submit  his  recommendations 
byJuly31, 1967.  1 

The  PRESIDINO  Q^CER.  (Mr. 
MoNTOTA  in  the  chair) .  [  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriattffer  referred. 

The  biU  (S.  3523)  td;  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  undertake  a  {comprehensive 
study  of  high-speed  grouid  transporta- 
tion to  Dulles  Intematiq^al  Airport  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  CoTTOif^  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  andi  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commero 


(Study,  the  PAA 


The   bill   calls 
to  complete  the 


iding  existing 
irovide  wheat 
it  the  hazards 
te  current  and 
lerican  wheat 


NEED  FOR  SOUND  COMMODITY  RE- 
SERVE LAW  AND  Guaranteed 

FARM  PRICES 

Mr.  PEARSON.    Mr.  I^ident,  recent 
events  serve  to  dramatize  the  need  for 
oiacting  a  sound  agricultural  commod 
Ity  reserve  program,  an^  also  point  up 
the   necessity    for    am 
price  support   laws   to 
fanners  protection  agu 
and  risks  attendant  to 
future  mobilization  of 
production.     Several  recptit  events  also 
Ulustrate  why  American  ]  farmers  are  so 
dusatlsfled    with    the    44™inlstration'6 
policies  toward  agrlcultuHs. 

A  few  short  weeks  agQ  [l  saw  Kansas 
fanners  plowing  up  acr^  after  acre  of 
good  wheat.  They  were  doing  this  in 
order  to  be  in  compliance  with  this 
year's  wheat  allotment  program,  which 
severely  restricts  the  number  of  acres  an 
individual  farmer  can  harvest.  Then, 
within  the  last  few  datk.  there  have 
oeen  reports  that  Secretin  of  Agricul- 
wire,  Orvllle  Freeman,  l^elleves  it  may 
M  necessary  later  this  ye^  for  the  Gov 
«rnment  to.  restrict  w 
abroad. 

Mr.  President,  farmers 

to  understand  why  they  , . „  v.^ 

ttuch  of  this  year's  crop  at  a  time  when 
we  world  need  and  deniEnd  for  wheat 
nas  never  been  greater.     ■  avtog  done  so 


stiipments 

|lnd  it  difficult 
to  plow  up 


they  would  find  curtailment  of  wheat 
shipments  most  disturbing; 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
had  the  National  Security  Food  and 
Fiber  Reserve  program  (S.  3306) ,  which 
I  have  proposed,  been  in  effect,  this  type 
of  situation  would  not  have  occurred. 

A  commodity  reserve  progitun  is 
needed  for  reasons  of  national  security. 
But  of  course  there  are  numerous  ap- 
procMihes  to  a  reserve  program,  and  we 
must  recognize  that  certain  approaches 
could  be  detrimental  to  the  long  range 
interests  of  farmers.  Therefore.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  take  tills  opportu- 
nity to  review  the  principal  objectives  of 
a  sound  reserve  program  and  also  to 
make  it  very  clear  what  things  commod- 
ity reserves  should  not  be  used  for.  In 
addition,  I  want  to  review  some  recent 
actions  by  the  administration  which 
serve  to  demonstrate  why  Congress 
should  immediately  attend  itself  to  the 
writing  of  a  national  security  commod- 
ity reserve  program.  Finally,  I  shall 
introduce  a  bill  which  is  an  amendment 
to  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1966 
to  provide  wheat  farmers  the  needed  in- 
centive and  price  protection  as  we  call 
upon  them  to  expand  their  production  to 
meet  anticipated  world  food  needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  objective 
of  a  reserve  program  is  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  severe  physical  shortages 
of  key  agricultural  commodities.  The 
maintenance  of  agricultural  reserves  is 
Just  as  vital  a  part  of  our  defense  pro- 
gram as  is  the  stockpiling  of  other  stra- 
tegic commodities  and  military  hard- 
ware. Also,  of  course,  we  need  to  pro- 
tect against  domestic  shortages  which 
might  be  caused  by  natural  disasters  such 
as  extensive  and  prolonged  droughts. 

Rather  recently  a  new  factor  has  been 
introduced.  The  discouragingly  slow 
growth  of  agricultural  productivity  in 
many  of  the  underdeveloped  nations,  in 
conjunction  with  the  population  explo- 
sion in  those  areas  has  raised  the  possi- 
bility of  famines  of  gigantic  proportions. 
Both  for  humanitarian  reasons  and  for 
reasons  stemming  from  our  desire  to 
maintain  world  peace  and  to  contain  the 
spread  of  communism,  this  coimtry,  with 
its  enormous  capacity  for  food  produc- 
tion, has  an  obligation  to  conduct  Its 
farm  program  so  that  it  will  be  able  to 
provide  famine-threatened  coimtries 
with  emergency  food  supplies  as  we  are 
presently  doing  in  India.  Also,  of  course, 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  contribute  to  an 
overall  reduction  in  the  world  food  defi- 
cit. This  new  factor  is  clearly  recog- 
nized in  the  Food  for  Freedom  program 
which  will  be  enacted  this  year. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
principal  objective  and  the  primary  Justi- 
fication of  having  a  commodity  reserve 
program  is  to  protect  and  promote  na- 
tional security  interests. 

In  meeting  these  national  security  ob- 
jectives, it  is  true  that  the  reserve  pro- 
gram would  serve  to  discourage  extreme 
price  fluctuations.  However,  it  needs  to 
be  emphasized  that  a  reserve  program 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  instru- 
ment of  price  control.  A  national  se- 
curity reserve  program  should  not  be 
used  to  substantially  alter  basic  demand 
and  supply  situations.    If  there  is  Justi- 


fiable need  for  Goverrunent  action  to 
either  raise  or  to  lower  prices  then  this 
must  be  accomplished  by  other  means. 

Mr.  President,  eartler  this  year  the 
administration  proposed  legislation  for 
what  it  called  an  agricultural  reserve 
program.  As  it  was  submitted  in  con- 
Jimction  with  the  Pood  for  Freedom  bill, 
the  implication  was  intended  that  the 
proposed  reserves  would  facilitate  the 
achievement  of  the  food-for-freedom 
objectives.  However  a  close  reading  of 
the  administration's  proposal  reveals 
that  it  could  be  effectively  used  as  an 
instrument  of  domestic  farm  price  con- 
trol. Indeed,  the  administration's  pro- 
posal did  not  even  attempt  to  identify 
the  need  for  reserve  with  national  secur- 
ity objectives.  The  proposal  talked 
about  establishing  reserve  but  specified 
no  individual  commodities  and  identified 
no  quantitative  reserve  levels.  Most  dis- 
turbing, it  contained  provisions  which 
would  have  given  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture almost  unlimited  authority  to 
remake  existing  agricultural  programs 
to  his  own  liking.  All  in  all.  It  was  a 
poorly  conceived  bill  and  did  Uttle  credit 
to  the  administration. 

There  have  been  indications  of  late 
that  the  administration  will  not  attempt 
to  push  for  the  enactment  of  its  original 
commodity  reserve  proposal.  In  fact, 
one  now  hears  reports  that  Secretary 
Freeman  believes  that  he  does  not  need 
new  or  additional  authorization  to  main- 
tain and  develop  commodity  reserves. 
Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Burt  Schorr  and  published  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  31,  1966.  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  comments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prhited  in  the  Recoiu). 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
like the  administration's  original  reserve 
bill,  my  national  food  and  fiber  reserve 
proposal  very  simply  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  so  administer  pres- 
ent agricultural  laws  so  as  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  specified  reserves.  In 
other  words,  my  proposal  assumes  that 
with  minor  exceptions  a  reserve  program 
can  be  achieved  within  existing  laws. 
Therefore,  I  might  be  pleased  to  note 
that  Secretary  Freeman  now  apparently 
agrees  with  this.  But  I  am  not.  The 
article  by  Mr.  Schorr  makes  it  clear  that 
although  the  administration  may  have 
abandoned  its  original  proposal,  it  has  in 
no  way  abandoned  the  objective  of  using 
Oovemment  reserves  as  an  Instrument 
for  controlling  farm  prices. 

I  agree  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture need  not  be  given  major  new  powers 
in  order  to  maintain  a  reserve  program. 
But  this  In  no  way  means  that  there  Is 
no  need  for  the  enactment  of  a  specific 
commodity  reserve  law.  In  fact,  it  is 
imperative  that  Congress  enact  such  a 
law.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  such 
legislation  spell  out  in  very  clear  lan- 
guage the  real  objectives  and  justifica- 
tions for  agricultural  reserves.  Further- 
more, it  is  essential  that  the  specific  re- 
serve quantities  be  Identified  and  set  by 
law. 
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Mr.  President.  If  preclae  obJeetiTes  are 
not  clearly  spelled  out  and  If  apedflc 
commodiUee  and  oorreepoodlng  reserve 
levels  are  not  identified,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  be  able  to  manipulate 
existing  agricultural  laws  to  achieve  ob- 
jectives that  are  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tions that  Congress  had  in  mind  when 
those  laws  were  written  and  are  quite 
unrelated  to  the  true  objectives  of  a 
sound  agricultural  reserve  program. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  proposed 
clearly  states  the  real  objectives  of  a  re- 
serve program  and  identifies  commodi- 
ties and  their  reserve  levels.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  may  say  at  this  point  that  I  am 
not  irrevocably  wedded  to  the  precise  re- 
serve levels  listed  in  my  bill.  Subsequent 
studies  and  discussions  may  well  prove 
that  certain  adjustments  either  upward 
or  downward  are  quite  in  order. 

Another  extremely  important  part  of 
my  reserve  proposal  Is  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  be  prevented  from 
using  reserve  stocks  as  a  price  depres- 
sant, by  the  provision  that  the  sale  of 
commodities  from  the  CCC  could  not  be 
made  at  less  than  116  percent  of  the  ap- 
plicable price  support. 

Several  events  since  I  introduced  the 
Nati(Hial  Security  Food  and  Fiber  Act 
serve  to  detoonstrate  that  additional 
steps  to  protect  farm  prices  and  incomes 
as  we  begin  to  expand  production  are 
necessary. 

For  the  past  dosen  yean  the  wheat 
farmer  has  been  subjected  to  ever  more 
restrictive  production  controls.  But  now 
this  is  changing.  The  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  surplus  stocks  and  tlie  continued 
growth  of  wheat  shipments  abroad  for 
oommerelal  sale  and  throu^  the  Food- 
for-Peace  programs  has  resulted  In  a 
situation  where  farmers  are  being  asked 
to  slgniflcantly  expand  their  production. 

The  easing  of  production  controls  to 
meet  growing  world  demand  and  to  pro- 
tect national  security  Interests  is  clearly 
necessary.  This  is  certainly  welcomed  by 
the  farmer  because  it  means  greater  free- 
dom and  holds  forth  the  promise  of 
richly  deserved  economic  benefits  after 
long  years  of  depressed  conditions. 
However,  there  are  serious  hazards  which 
attend  an  expansion  program,  and  as  we 
ask  the  farmer  to  expand  his  production 
we  should  also  provide  him  protection 
against  those  hazards. 

One  of  the  greatest  risks  is  that  the 
expanded  production  will  be  greater  than 
effective  demand  resulting  in  new  sur- 
plxises  and  a  break  in  farm  prices.  Sev- 
eral factors  could  serve  to  bring  about 
such  a  situation.  First,  It  is  difficult  to 
predict  with  precision  actiial  demand  suid 
supply  conditions  more  than  a  few 
months  in  advance.  The  world  demand 
and  supply  balance  could  change  almost 
overnight.  For  example,  favorable  cli- 
matic conditions  and  good  crops  in  India 
could  sharply  reduce  that  country's  de- 
mand for  wheat,  which-  cturently  ac- 
counts for  a  major  portion  of  our  total 
wheat  shipments  abroad.  likewise,  sud- 
den upsorges  of  grain  production  in  Rus- 
sia and  Red  China  are  quite  poasible  at 
anytlaic.  We  do  not  nD  to  these  ooon- 
tries.  of  ooutae.  but  if  either  one  or  both 
■topped  buying,  the  effect  would  be  to 
depress  world  wheat  prices  in  generaL 


A  second  basard  that  farmers  face  is 
that  the  administration  may  dellbermtely 
call  for  a  greater  expanHon  In  production 
than  is  Justified  as  a  means  to  keeping 
down  f  aim  prices. 

Mr.  President,  under  f^irtj^g  law 
farmers  receive  two  prices  for  their  al- 
lotted wheat  productlcm;  full  parity  for 
that  part  of  their  production  dfirignf^ 
for  domestic  food  use  and  a  much  lower 
price  for  that  part— the  major  part — 
which  is  shipped  abroad  or  used  for 
livestock  feed  here  in  the  United  States. 
Although  present  law  is  based  on  this 
two-price  syston  the  individual  fanner 
is  ooocemed  primarily  with  average  rate 
of  return  on  his  total  allotted  production. 

The  actual  level  of  this  blend  price 
can  be  affected  in  two  wajrs. 

First.  The  national  price-siipport  loan 
level  can  be  varied.  It  is  presently  set  at 
$1.25  a  bushel,  but  a  lowering  ot  this 
support  by  the  Secretary  ot  Agriculture 
would,  of  course,  force  down  the  guar- 
anteed blend  price. 

Second.  Even  though  the  $1.25  support 
were  maintained  the  overall  blend  price 
could  be  forced  down  as  farmera  are 
asked  to  expand  production.  This  would 
occxu-  because  as  the  farmer  expands  his 
acreage,  the  number  of  bushels  which 
would  be  sumDorted  at  the  higher  full 
pcuity  level  would  ocmstitute  a  relatively 
smaller  portion  of  his  total  production. 

Under  present  conditions  this  latter 
point  is  the  more  important  one.  This 
is  demonstrated  in  the  Department  ot 
Agriculture  announcement  last  we^ 
concerning  the  10«7  wheat  crop.  The 
luitional  price  sum?<nt  of  $1.25  was  main- 
tained, but  because  of  the  IS-percent  in- 
crease in  wheat  acreage  allotment  the 
resulting  blend  price  wffl  be  $1.78,  which 
is  6  cents  lower  than  the  bloid  price  for 
the  1966  crop. 

Mr.  President,  this  blend  price  would 
have  been  considerably  lower  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  the  Department 
increased  its  estimate  of  the  number  of 
bushels  needed  for  domestic  food  use 
from  505  million  bushels  to  520  million 
bushels.  As  this  control  factor  will  not 
likely  be  slgniflcantly  increased  again  in 
the  foreseealjle  futture,  any  further  in- 
creases in  acreage  allotments  will  mean 
a  sharply  lower  blend  price.  For  ex- 
ami^,  another  10  percent  Increase  In 
allotment  would  result  in  a  blend  price 
of  $1.69  or  less,  a  decline  of  nearly  10 
percent  from  the  present  level. 

Therefore,  a  situation  exists  in  which 
the  economic  tf ect  of  further  increases 
in  production  could  be  nuUifled  by  de- 
clines In  the  overall  blend  price  received 
by  the  wheat  farmer.  This  situation 
could  be  made  worse  by  a  lowering  of 
the  present  $1.25  support. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  strong 
demand  situation,  open  market  wheat 
prices  are  firm  and  somewhat  about  the 
$1.25  level.  Therefore,  the  farmer  will 
vaotuMj  actually  receive  a  blend  price 
for  his  1967  crop  which  is  very  close  to 
this  year's  guaranteed  blend  price. 

However,  the  immediately  favorable 
conditions  could  change  very  rapidly,  as 
I  have  already  indicated.  If  supply 
should  become  excessive  relative  to  de- 
mand, tha  blexMl  price  would  be  forced 
downshaixdy. 


Mr.  President,  we  are  asking  the 
farmer  to  expand  production  to  meet 
national  food  reserve  levels  and  to  meet 
our  growing  food-for-peace  commit- 
ments abroad.  The  farmer,  of  course, 
welcomes  this  chance  to  expand  his  pro-' 
duction.  But  great  hazards  attend  this 
mobilization  of  wheat  production, 
"nierefore,  it  is  only  fair  and  proper  that 
we  offer  the  fanner  reaaonalile  protec- 
tion against  these  hazards. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
at  tills  time  a  proposal  to  amend  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  aimed 
at  providing  the  fanner  with  reasonable 
price  and  income  protection  against  tlie 
hazards  attendant  to  mobilization  of 
food  production.  This  bill  specifies  that 
the  farmer  will  be  guaranteed  an  overall 
average  rate  of  return  on  his  aUotted 
production  equivalent  to  75  percent  of 
parity.  Under  present  PArity  ratios  this 
would  be  $1J)1  a  bushel  This  would  con- 
stitute a  needed  Incentive  and  provide  ^ 
farmers  with  the  minimum  level  of  pro- 
tection. Certainly  no  one  can  argue  that 
such  a  price  level  would  in  any  way  be 
excessive  or  uiveasonable.  Moreover,  it 
is  In  keeping  with  congressioruil  Intent 
as  expressed  last  year  which  specified  a 
gtiaranteed  blend  price  for  1966.  It  is 
fitting  and  proper  that  this  concept  be 
made  applicable  to  years  ahead.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobo. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  along 
with  a  sound  commodity  reserve  law 
would  serve  national  security  interests 
and  would  protect  farm  prices  and  in- 
comes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wHl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  WD 
will  be  printed  In  the  Recokd. 

The  bill  (S.  3526)  to  amend  section 
107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  so  as  to  provide  that  price  sup- 
port to  cooperators  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  during  the  calendar 
years  1967  through  1969  shall  be  not 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  for  such  commodity,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Pbarsoh,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao,  as  follows: 

&3S38 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  mnd  Houst 
of  Repretentmttvea  of  the  United  State*  of 
Ameriot  M  Oongreu  aaMembled,  Tbat  (a) 
paragraph  (3)  of  aectton  107  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  section  506 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1985.  H 
■mended  by  striking  out  the  sentence  begin- 
ning "For  any  crop  of  wheat  planted  for  har- 
▼eat  during  the  calendar  years  1967  through 
IMO"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences :  "For  any  crop  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  during  the  calendar  yean 
1967  through  1969,  the  total  average  rate  of 
return  per  bushel  made  available  to  a  co- 
operator  on  the  estimated  production  of  his 
allotment  based  on  projected  yield  shall  be 
not  leas  than  75  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  for  such  commodity.  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  provide 
price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  do- 
mestic marketing  eertUcatee  and  for  wheat 
not  acocmpanled  by  mariceting  certificates  at 
such  level  above  the  maximum  prescribed  in 
such  paragrapli  <1).  and  to  make  such  other 
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payments,  as  he  determine^  Necessary  In  order 
to  provide  cooperators  wjih  the  minimum 
average  rate  of  return  pei«  bushel  prescribed 
In  the  preceding  sentence.'^ 
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Sac.  2.  The  amendment! 
section  of  this  Act  shall 
respect  to  the  1967,  1968, 
wheat  only. 


{made  by  the  first 
be  effective  with 
ind  1969  crops  of 


ExHrarr    L 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Jou  nal,  May  31,  1966 J 
Uncle  Sam's  Lakoer — FtiaatAN  Anca  Tb 
BvTLD  FAmM-PaooucT  I^^saavxa  To  Marr 
Emescencks — Stocks  Cccui  Also  Bk  Solo 
To  Slow  Price  Increases — Some  n»  Con- 
stEss  OBjK?r— Wheat,  I  ktica  STOCKPn.Es 
Shmmk 

(By  Burt  ScMdrr) 
Washington. — ^As  the  pr^lem  of  towering, 
out-of-control  farm  surpluses  dwindles. 
Agriculture  Secretary  Orvl)Ie  Freeman  and 
his  colleagues  are  starting  to  worry  about 
shortages.  M 

So  they're  laying  plan*'  for  deliberately 
maintaining  a  "permanenti''  Government  re- 
serve of  food  and  fiber.  "The  goal  would  be 
to  insure  that  the  U.S.  cojild  meet  domestic 
and  urgent  foreign  needa!  and  to  keep  a 
check-rein  on  prices.  But|  Mettlesome  ques- 
tions are  thus  being  ralsen:  How  big  a  re- 
serve is  really  needed?  And  Just  how  should 
it  be  iised?  i 

Under  the  reserve  plan,  tjarget  levels  would 
be  set  for  Federal  holding  at  key  farm  prod- 
ticte  such  as  wheat,  rice  aM  soybeans.  Mr. 
Freeman  has  assigned  an  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment task  force  to  study  <ICBirable  levels;  its 
findings  aren't  expected  till  after  the  year- 
end.  The  Government  hoard  would  be  ac- 
quired under  procedures  In  effect  now — 
price-support  loans  and  I  purchases — and 
planting  controls  and  sufbwt  rates  would 
Influence  production.  1 

If  the  plan  works,  the  )ieerve8  woiUd  be 
kept  well  below  the  costly  heights  of  some 
past  surpluses  but  well  aibove  current  re- 
duced plies  of  some  commodities.  With 
ample  supplies  on  band,  the  Government 
could  feed  its  stocks  onto  domestic  markets 
whenever  a  need  was  seen  to  "stabilize" 
prices,  much  as  has  been  dine  lately  In  the 
case  of  corn.  ^' 

THE    LEGAL    BikU 

No  special  new  authoii^y.  It's  said,  is 
needed  for  this  operation.  An  Admlnlatra- 
Uon  bill  giving  the  farm  tl^et  clew  power 
to  eetebUsh  reserves,  "prlniarily  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  domestic  iensumers  at  fair 
and  reasonable  prices,"  seams  dead  for  this 
■easlon  of  Congress.  But  Jir.  Freeman  be- 
lieves existing  statutes  provide  a  workable. 
a  round-about,  route  to  the  same  objective. 
He  has  clear  authority,  fof  instance  to  In- 
crease allotted  wheat  pl&ntlhgs. 

What's  Ukely  to  make  (the  question  of 
farm  reserves  sizzle  with  lapeclal  intensity 
in  coming  months  is  thei  substantial  size 
Of  the  stockpile  Mr.  Freeman  has  In  mind 
plus  his  view  that  they  should  be  used  for 
lestralnlng  prices.  j 

Quickening  demand  for  W>me  farm  prod- 
icts.  notebly  wheat  and  soybeans,  has  farm- 
en  and  commodity  men  eagerly  looking  for 
wgher  prices— and  fearful  f>f  •  permanent 
oovemment  market  role  ^at  could  brake 
price  rises.  One  sign  of  thalr  feeUnga:  The 
political  backlash  resulting  in  part  from  un- 
usually  heavy  Government  ioorn  sales  earUer 
""■  year.  (Noting  that  com  is  an  important 
?og  food,  Gardner  Ackley.  qhalrman  of  the 
"wldenfs  Council  of  Ecpnomic  Advisers, 
Wled  the  sales  an  antl-lnflhUonary  effort  to 
bold  down  pork  prices.)        || 

CAI>XICIOT7S   DECISt(>NSr 

Ust  month's  broadside  by  Republican  Rep. 
"UL  FBiDLET  of  lUinols  offers  a  good  indl- 
«tion  of  What  Secretary  freeman  can  ex- 
Pww  in  the  future.  "SupJy  and  demand 
'actors,  not  the  capricious  '  I  visions  of  con- 


trol-minded Government  offlclals,  should  de- 
termine market  prices"  of  commodities,  the 
influential  Agriculture  Committee  member 
asserted  In  a  House  floor  speech.  At  present, 
according  to  Rep.  Findlet,  "MUlers,  exporters 
and  feed  processors  are  reluctant  to  lay  in 
stocks  for  their  own  future  use  when  Gov- 
ernment holdings  hang  by  the  tiny  thread 
of  breaucratic  convenience  over  the  market." 

The  issue  may  get  further  exposure  on 
Capitol  Hill  soon.  Next  month  a  Senate  sub- 
committee Is  scheduled  to  take  up  a  resolu- 
tion— offered  by  Democratic  Sen.  Geoege  S. 
McGovEXN  of  grain-raising  South  Dakota  and 
co-sponsored  by  41  other  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans— that  opposes  Federal  actions  de- 
signed to  hold  down  farm  prices.  Mr.  Free- 
man and  Mr.  Ackley  are  expected  to  be  among 
the  principal  witnesses. 

What's  more,  declares  an  official  of  one 
farm  organization  based  here:  "If  Orvllle 
(Freeman)  reaUy  gets  out  of  line  on  com- 
modity sales,  we'll  have  some  heavy  political 
elephants  running  through  his  office  in  an 
hour." 

The  official  may  have  to  call  his  "ele- 
phants" sooner  than  he  anticipates.  In  the 
absence  of  contrary  instructions  from  Con- 
gress or  the  White  House.  Mr.  Freeman  cur- 
rently is  considering  moving  ahead  with  his 
plan  to  build  up  reserves  of  farm  products, 
and  some  of  the  actions  he  has  In  mind  could 
have  profound  Implications  for  U.S.  agricul- 
ture. 

WHEAT   ACREAGE    MAT   RISE 

For  example.  If  wheat  exports  continue 
their  present  torrid  pace,  allotted  wheat  acre- 
age, which  Mr.  Freeman  increased  15%  this 
month  for  the  crop  year  starting  in  July,  may 
be  lifted  again  for  the  following  year.  The 
Idea  would  be  to  forestall  any  clean-out  of 
TJ.8.  stocks  by  demand  from  hungry  India 
and  elsewhere  and  to  keep  reeerves  at  or 
above  a  set  minlmiun.  At  the  end  of  the 
current  marketing  year  on  June  30,  the  sup- 
ply of  wheat  In  Government  and  private 
hands  is  expected  to  be  down  to  550  million 
bushels,  the  sllmmeat  stock  since  the  Korean- 
War  year  of  1953  and  less  than  half  the  rec- 
ord heap  ot  1961.  By  June  30,  1967,  It's  fig- 
ured, the  pile  could  shrink  fvurther  to  350 
million  bushels,  far  less  than  many  planners 
consider  necessary  as  an  emergency  reserve. 

Similarly,  declining  rice  atocka  could 
prompt  further  production  expansion.  With 
rice  exports  breaking  records,  largely  becatise 
of  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  is  expected 
to  be  down  to  only  five  weeks'  supply  at  the 
end  of  the  current  marketing  year  on  Aug. 
1;  it's  possible,  though,  that  the  10%  acreage 
increase  already  authorized  for  the  new  rice 
crop  will  provide  a  more  comfortable  margin 
In  the  coming  year. 

Even  more  important,  perhaps,  are  Mr. 
Freeman's  tentative  plans  for  rebuilding 
Government  soybean  stores  to  a  height  <rf 
100  million  bushels.  Rapidly  expanding 
soybean  demand  has  left  Uncle  Sam  without 
a  significant  year-end  Inventory  of  the  beans 
ever  since  1961.  Private  soybean  stocks  are 
low,  too;  come  Sept.  1,  the  start  of  the  next 
marketing  year,  they're  expected  to  total  be- 
tween 40  and  60  million  bushels,  or  less  than 
three  weeks'  supply  at  present  consumption 
rates. 

This  year  iSr.  Freeman  authorized  farmers 
to  grow  soybeans  on  feed-grain  acres  and 
stlU  remain  eligible  for  Government  feed- 
grain  benefits.  He  alao  Jumped  the  bean 
support  price  to  $3.60  a  bushel  from  S2.25. 
The  two  moves  are  expected  to  add  at  least 
24  million  bushels  to  the  882-mllllon-buBhel 
soybean  harvest  originally  anticipated  next 
faU.  But  for  the  major  reserve  buildup  Mr. 
Freeman  has  in  mind,  he  must  ask  Congress, 
probably  next  year,  to  amend  present  law  in 
order  to  permit  soybean  plantings  on  certain 
acres  now  diverted  to  soil-conserving  uses. 

Despite  the  poeslblUty  of  heavier  poUtlcal 
pressure  from  worried  farm-sUte  Democrats 
in  Congress.  Mr.  Freeman  seems  to  have  the 


fuU  suppOTt  at  his  chief,  at  least  for  now. 
In  his  "food  for  freedom"  message  to  Con- 
gress this  year.  President  Johnson  specifi- 
cally backed  "a  program  to  eetabllab  the 
principle  of  the  ever-normal  granary  by 
providing  for  food  and  fiber  reserves."  The 
program,  he  said,  would  "protect  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  unstable  supplies  of  food 
and  fiber  and  from  high  prices  in  times  of 
emergency." 

LXCACT  raOM  THE  NEW  DEAL 

The  Idea  of  the  ever-normal  granary  is  the 
brainchild  of  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Agriculture 
Secretary  during  New  Deal  days.  His  In- 
spirations: The  Old  Testament  account  of 
Joseph  employing  seven  fat  years  to  prepare 
for  seven  lean  ones;  similar  teachings  found 
in  ancient  Chinese  manuscripts;  and  the 
PopulUt  campaign  in  the  1690s  to  have  the 
Government  level  out  grain  price  peaks  and 
valleys  by  providing  bins  and  elevators  for 
low-cost  storage  of  crops. 

In  1952,  a  Senate  committee  report  urged 
stockpiling  to  guard  against  "variations  in 
yields"  resulting  frcwi  drought  aixd  other 
conditions.  But  the  report  covered  only 
supplies  of  wheat,  com  and  cotton,  and  there 
was  no  follow-up  action.  Two  years  ago  the 
National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission, 
a  group  of  private  citizens  that  counsels  the 
Agriculture  Secretary  on  farm  progranas, 
made  a  much  broader  t^pralsal  of  U.S.  com- 
modity supplies  and  needs,  including  their 
use  as  a  "cushion  against  large  Increases  in 
domestic  prices"  and  as  a  means  to  "alleviate 
acute  hunger  situations"  abroad.  The  com- 
mission's estimates  of  needed  reserves  in  12 
commodity  categories  "largely  were  pulled 
out  of  the  air,"  says  a  ranking  Agriculture 
Department  economist,  yet  the  figures  are 
worth  noting  because  Mr.  Freeman  is  In- 
clined to  use  them  as  a  guide  until  hla  own 
staff  develops  something  better. 

The  lOO-mlllion-bushel  soybean  stock  Mr. 
Freeman  Is  thinking  of.  for  Instance,  Is  the 
very  amount  suggested  by  the  advisory  com- 
mission. Similarly,  lu  proposal  for  a  wheat 
reserve  of  630  million  bushels  entered  into 
department  deliberations  that  preceded  the 
recent  increase  In  allotted  wheat  acreage. 

Feed-grain  carry-over,  expected  to  total  66 
mllUon  tons  at  the  end  of  the  marketing 
year  on  Oct.  1,  compares  with  a  46-mllllon- 
ton  reserve  suggested  by  the  advisory  com- 
mission. But  Vice  President  HcMPaaET  has 
said  the  expected  carry-over  represents  "a 
four  months'  supply,"  and  that  in  his  view 
Is  "no  excess  at  all."  Only  the  current  sup- 
ply of  cotton,  with  a  mammoth  anticipated 
carry-over  of  more  than  16  million  bales  on 
Aug.  1,  is  well  over  the  commission's  pro- 
poeed  reserve  of  6.6  mlUlon  bales. 

HEAVY    SHIPMENTS   TO   INDIA 

The  current  experience  with  n.8.  aid  to 
India,  which  is  expected  to  absorb  860  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  thU  year,  or  26%  of 
ciirrent  UJ5.  production.  Indicates  that  the 
department  staff  may  conclude  still  higher 
levels  of  bread-grain  stores  are  needed. 

"In  recent  years  we've  seen  major  crop 
failures  occurring  simultaneously  In  the  So- 
viet Union  and  India,"  says  one  department 
economist  involved  in  supervising  computer 
studies  that  will  produce  the  final  staff  report 
on  proper  reserve'  levels.  "What  we'll  at- 
tempt to  answer  Is  how  much  of  a  reserve  for 
such  a  contingency  should  be  borne  by  the 
U.S.  and  how  much  by  other  wheat-export- 
ing nations." 

Department  lawyers,  for  their  part,  figure 
Mr.  Freeman  can  find  ample  authority  to 
act  on  staff  findings  In  the  more  than  350 
pages  of  statutes  governing  agricultural  pro- 
grams. Consider  a  1966-enacted  provision 
dealing  with  "surpliu  disposal."  It  calU  for 
disposal  "as  rapidly  as  possible"  of  Govern- 
ment stocks.  Yet  the  liquidation  must  be 
"orderly"  and  consistent  with  "the  operation 
of  the  price-support  program" — two  "strings" 
offering  the  department  broad  latitude  In 
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delaying  mOm  m  thAt  ranuOnlnf  atooka  oaa 
provlda  a  n— m. 

IB  aatttnc  aeraaga  for  oora.  rtea  or  whaat. 
on  tha  ottaar  band,  tha  Agrlcultnna  AOpmt- 
mant  Act  of  19S8  InatrucU  tha  Oacrataiy  to 
aim  for  ralatlvaly  aklmpj  yaar-and  eairy- 
overa.  Tat  ha  alao  la  ampowarad  to  "maka 
audi  adjuatmants  for  euirant  trmda  In  ocm- 
aumptkni  and  for  unuaual  oondlttona  aa  ha 
may  daem  naceaary." 


PRESERVATION  OF  E8TUARINS 
AREAS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Kfawachusetts.  ICr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  designed  to  assure  the 
preservation,  protection,  development, 
restoration,  and  accessibility  of  the  Na- 
tion's estuarine  areas. 

Estuaries,  the  meeting  places  of  river 
and  sea.  serve  as  lmp(»tant  httbitats, 
sprnwDiag.  and  nursery  grounds  for  many 
medes  of  commercially  Important  fish 
and  shellfish.  Tbelr  surrounding  Intor- 
tldal  coastal  areas  attract  recreationists 
for  swimming,  boating,  and  hiUng. 

But  In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed 
the  deterloratlan  of  estuarine  areas 
throughout  the  country.  Population 
pressures  for  housing  space.  Industrial 
developments,  and  projects  for  the  ivo- 
teetlon  and  control  of  beach  erosion  and 
salt  water  Intrustoo  have  often  been  car- 
ried out  with  Uttle  regard  for  the  beauty 
and  eoimnerelal  value  of  estuarine  areas. 
In  addition,  many  such  areas  are  being 
altered  ecologically  by  pollution  and  wa- 
ter flow  control  to  the  detriment  of  de- 
sirable organisms.  Nearly  evory  past 
action  ot  man  along  the  ooastHnes  of  our 
country  has  damaged,  to  some  degree, 
the  physical  existence  or  the  biological 
quality  of  our  estuarine  areas.  This 
damage  is  costly  to  oar  Nation,  and  the 
contlnned  imchecked  deterioration  of  es- 
tuarine areas  presents  a  problem  of  na- 
tional importance.^ 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Presldoit.  the 
bill  I  am  offering  today  contains  the 
necessary  provisions  to  meet  the  serious 
problem  that  we  face.  It  is  similar  to 
HJl.  13447,  which  was  Introduced  In  the 
House  by  Congressman  Dxnoiu..  of  Mich- 
igan. It  provides  for  a  nationwide  study 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  iden- 
tify the  estuarine  areas  which  should  be 
protected  from  further  deterioration. 
Such  a  study  would  pinpoint  those  areas 
that  warrant  Federal  a<^ii<ftttffn  and 
administration  because  of  their  national 
signiflcanoe. 

If  aa  estuarine  area  met  the  criteria 
for  areas  of  national  significance,  it 
would  be  recommended  to  the  Congress 
for  inclusion  within  the  national  system. 
When  such  an  area  was  authorised  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  it  would  be  managed  fay 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  role  that 
the  States  must  play  in  estuarine  iireser- 
vation.  Under  this  bill.  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  are  encouraged  to 
acquire  and  administer  estuarine  areas 
where  the  study  reveals  such  aoqidsltlon 
and  administration  to  be  desirable.  The 
end  result  would  be  a  nationwide  system 
of  estoarlne  anas  composed  of  federally 
aoqnlred  areas  and  those  designated  fay 
tha  States.  Iliis  approa^  represents  a 
rseogmtlon  that  faoth  the  Federal  Oov- 
omment  and  the  buUvldual  States  must 


share  the  responsibility  in  this  most  im- 
portant area.  The  approach  is  also 
similar  to  tbe  one  followed  in  the  case 
of  our  national  recreation  areas,  na- 
tional seashores,  wild  rivers,  national 
trails,  and  wilderness  areas. 

It  should  be  observed  that  nothing  in 
the  bill  Is  intended  to  restrict  or  expand 
the  Jurisdiction  that  the  States  now  have 
with  respect  to  State  water  laws  and  laws 
concerning  fish  and  wildlife. 

Mr.  President,  our  past  neglect  has 
contributed  to  the  proUem  which  exists 
today.  In  view  of  the  great  commerciiQ. 
recreational  and  scenic  valiie  of  our  estu- 
aries and  surrounding  areas,  steps  must 
be  taken  to  preserve,  protect,  and  develop 
this  valuable  national  resource. 

But  before  we  can  ccunmence  a  broad 
estuarine  land  and  water  acquisition  pro- 
gram, we  need  a  nationwide  stud^  which 
will  identify  the  areas  requiring  protec- 
tion, the  most  appropriate  agency  of 
government  to  assume  respcmslbillty  and 
the  best  coxirse  of  action  for  each  par- 
ticular area. 

This  bill  wiiuld  take  that  important 
first  step.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Tbe  bill  (S.  3528)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  to  preserve,  protect,  de- 
velop, restore,  and  make  accessible  estu- 
arine areas  of  the  Nation  which  are  val- 
uable for  sport  and  commercial  fishing, 
wUdllfe  conservation,  recroition.  and 
scenic  beauty,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Kshhsst  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  &  2986 
AND  HJl.  14025.  TO  EXTEND  THE 
DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  OF 
1950 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  wUl 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2986  and  HJl.  14025. 
to  extend  the  Defense  Production  Act  ot 
1950.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Thursday. 
June  23,  1966,  at  10  a^..  in  room  5302, 
New  Senate  OJDBce  Building. 

Any  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  In  connection  with  these  bills  are 
requested  to  notify  Matthew  Hale,  chief 
of  staff.  Senate  Committee  on  wawMng 
and  Currency,  room  5300,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  tele- 
phone 225-3921. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINaS  ON  GAPS  IN 
INTERNAL  SECURITY  LAWS 

Mr.  EASTTiAND.  Ur.  President,  I 
want  to  give  notice  that  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
oo.  the  Judiciary  will  hold  hearings  this 
week  and  next  we^  on  the  subject  of 
gaps  In  our  internal  securi^  laws,  and 
how  to  plug  them. 

Senators  will  recaD  I  annoaneed  6 
months  or  more  ago  that  an  effort  would 
be  made  at  this  sessUn  of  the  Coi«n« 


to  focus  the  best  legal  minds  of  this 
country  on  the  proldem  of  how  to  deal 
with  subversion,  and  to  distill  the  prod- 
uct of  those  minds  into  specific  legisla- 
tive proposals  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

The  c<»nmlttee  has  sought  the  assist- 
ance of  every  law  school  dean  and  pro- 
fessor of  constitutional  law  tn  the  coun- 
try. We  also  hope  to  have  as  witnesses 
a  number  of  outstanding  authorities  in 
this  area  or  some  part  of  it.  The  hear- 
ings will  start  on  June  23  and  will  con- 
tinue through  June  29  or  June  30.  I  can- 
not at  the  moment  give  a  precise  list  of 
witnesses;  but  this  will  be  done  later, 
probably  on  a  daily  basis.  Witnesses  will 
Include,  among  others,  the  Honorable 
Loyd  Wri«ht,  former  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Commis- 
si<m  on  Government  Security;  Hon. 
David  Buckson,  attorney  general  of  Del- 
aware and  President  of  the  Association 
of  State  Attorneys  General;  Hon.  Louis 
Wsrman,  former  attorney  general  of  New 
Hampshire  and  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  that  State;  and  Hon.  Clar- 
ence Manlon,  former  dean  of  the  Law 
School  of  the  Uhlverrtty  of  Notre  Dame. 

Any  person  who  feels  he  can  contribute 
to  the  committee's  record,  and  who  de- 
sires either  to  appear  and  testify  or  to 
submit  material  for  the  record,  should 
contact  the  chief  counsel  of  the  subcom- 
mittee at  room  3234,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

NOnCB  CSF  RECEIPT  OF 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  si 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that 
today  the  Senate  received  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  H.  Crimmins,  of  Rlaryland, 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Ebctraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Ih  accordance  with  the  committee 
rules,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


MORE  EFFECTIVE  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  UTILIZATION  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONS MANPOWER  RESOURCES- 
AMENDMENT 

AMXNDicxirr  Ro.  aoa 
Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  2974)  to  amend  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
ttve  development  and  utilization  of  tbe 
Nation's  manpower  resources  by  expand- 
ing, modernizing,  and  improving  opera- 
tions under  such  act  at  both  State  and 
Federal  levels,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  oo 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  ordered 
to  be  minted. 


ADDHTONAL  C06P0NS0RS  OF  BILL 
Mr.  MANSFDEU).  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
prtnttng,  the  names  of  Senators  Ttddios, 
H4WTK».  JAcxKur,  and  Soott  be  added  a> 
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additional  ootspansatt 
3076)  to  extend  and  an^^d 
Services  and  Construe 

The  PRB8IDINO 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordi 


MESSAGE  FROM 
A  message  from  the 


sentatives,  by  Mr. 
reading    clerlLs, 
House  had  passed, 
the  followlnig  bills  of 


announced 


tH« 
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the  bUl    (S. 

the  Library 
Act. 

!ER.    Wlth- 


HOUSE 

louse  of  Repre- 

one  of  its 

that    the 

withldut  amendment. 

Senate: 


Hackney, 


J  t  variation  of  the 
(!fal  employees  for 


S.  1495.  An  act  to  permi 
40-hour  workweek  of  Fed( 
educational  purpoees;  and 

S.  a  142.  An  act  to  8lmpUjr)r  tbe  admeasure- 
ment of  small  vessels. 


ENROLLED   BILI.   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  hisj^ignature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (HJl.  15202)1  to  provide,  for 
the  period  beginning  on  ufuly  1, 1966,  and 
ending  on  June  30. 1967,;$  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  public  debtj  limit  set  forth 
in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act. 


THE  C. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisii 
dent,  three  unobjected 
calendar  have  been  cli 
Nos.  1247,  1251.  and  i; 
mous  consent  that  the 
the  consideration  of  1 
that  order. 

The  PRESIDING  O: 
objection,  it  Is  so  orderi 


AR 

Mr.  Presl- 
bills  on  the 

d — Calendars 
I  ask  unami- 

ate  proceed  to 
measures  in 

ER.    Without 


CONTINUATION   OP  fEDERAL  AIR- 
PORT PROGJftAM 

The  Senate  proceede<^  ibo  consider  the 
bin  (S.  3096)  to  amend  toe  Federal  Air- 
port Aid  Act  to  extend  tht  time  for  mak- 
ing grants  thereunder,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  line  5  {after  the  word 
"ending",  to  strike  out  MJune  30.  1968; 
June  30. 1969;"  and  inseit  "June  30. 1968. 
June  30.  1969,";  in  line  ifr,  after  the  word 
"ending",  to  strike  out  Uune  30.  1968; 
June  30, 1969;"  and  inserl:"June  30, 1968. 
June  30.  1969.":  on  page 
the  word  "ending",  to  sd 
30,  1968;  June  30,  19(^ 
"June  30,  1968,  June  30 
19.  after  the  word  "thtieof",  to  strike 
out  "",  5(d)(4)  and  S(d)(7)""  and 
Insert  ""5(d)(4)  and  6(d)(7)"";  In 
line  20,  after  the  word  "oi  i",  to  strike  out 
"(5)  (d)(6)""  and  irjert  ""and  6 
(d)  (6) "  ";  and  in  line  21.1  after  the  word 
thereof",  to  strike  out  t  "5(d)  (6)  and 
6(d)(9).""  and  insert  "  f .  5(d)(6)  and 
6(d)(9)".";  so  as  to  mat  4  the  bill  read: 

a   3096    ' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
jiwertco  in  Congress  ataemUed.  That  section 
1  Si,??.""  Fe<leral  AirpoH  Act  (49  U.8.C. 
"04(a))  Is  amended  by  atkUng  at  the  end 
mereof  the  following  new  pluragraphs: 

"(7)  For  the  purpose  of  < 
Act  In  the  several  States,  In  « 
Maounu  authorlwd  by  thl  i 


line  11.  after 
rike  out  "June 
and  Insert 
11969,":  in  line 


Oarrylng  out  this 
addition  to  other 
Act,  approprls- 


♦j-^ -....uwuwu  07  uui  Ac«,  appropna 

w»n«  amounting  In  the  a|  4  regate  to  6199, 


600.000  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  to 
the  Administrator  over  a  period  of  three  fiscal 
years,  beginning  with  tbe  fiscal  year  finding 
June  30, 1968.  OI  amounts  appropriated  un- 
der this  paragraph.  $08,500,000  shall  become 
available  for  obUgatlon,  by  the  execution  of 
grant  agreements  pursuant  to  secUon  12,  be- 
ginning July  1  of  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30.  1968,  Jime  30,  1969,  and  June  30, 
1070,  and  shaU  continue  to  be  so  available 
until  expended. 

"(8)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  In  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  in  addition  to  other  amounts  au- 
thorised by  this  Act,  appropriations  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  $4,500,000  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  made  to  the  Administrator 
over  a  period  of  three  fiscal  years,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  Of 
amounts  appropriated  imder  this  paragraph. 
$1,500,000  shall  become  available  for  obUga- 
tlon, by  the  execution  of  grant  agreements 
pursuant  to  section  12,  beginning  July  1  of 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1968, 
June  30,  1969,  and  June  30.  1970,  and  shall 
continue  to  be  so  available  until  expended. 
Of  each  such  amount,  40  per  centum  shall  be 
available  for  Hawaii,  40  per  centum  shall  be 
available  for  Puerto  Rico,  and  20  per  centum 
shall  be  available  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(9)  For  the  purpoee  of  developing,  in  the 
several  States,  airports  the  primary  purpose 
of  which  is  to  serve  general  aviation  and  to 
relieve  congestion  at  airports  having  high 
density  of  traffic  serving  other  segments  of 
aviation.  In  addition  to  other  amounts  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  for  such  purpose,  appro- 
priations amoimtlng  in  the  aggregate  to  $21,- 
000,000  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  to 
the  Administrator  over  a  period  of  three  fiscal 
years,  beginning  with  tbe  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968.  Of  amounts  appropriated  un- 
der this  paragraph,  $7,000,000  shall  become 
available  for  obligation,  by  the  execution  of 
grant  agreements  pursuant  to  section  12.  be- 
ginning July  1  of  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing Jxme  30,  1968,  June  30,  1969,  and  J\me  30, 
1970,  and  shall  continue  to  be  eo  available 
imtU  expended." 

Sbc.  2  (a)  Section  e(a)  of  such  Act  (49 
ITJ3.C.  1105(a) )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  5(d)  (4) "  in  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing "6(d)  (4)  or  6(d)  (7)". 

(b)  SecUon  6(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1105(b)  (1) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
6(d)  (4)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "6(d) 
(4)  and  6(d)(7)"  and  by  striking  out  "and 
6(d)  (6) "  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ".  6(d) 
(6)  and  6(d)  (9)". 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  S.  3096,  a  bill  to  con- 
tinue the  Federal  aid  to  airport  program. 
It  Is  my  sincere  conviction  that,  relative 
to  all  other  Federal  investments,  few 
federally  sponsored  programs  have 
proved  as  beneficial  and  successful  as 
the  Federal  airport  program.  Aside  from 
providing  consLstehcy  and  efficiency  in 
airport  development,  this  program  con- 
tributes immeasurably  to  guaranteeing 
the  continued  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate airport  syston,  the  single  most  im- 
portant factor  in  insuring  air  safety. 

S.  3096  would  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  to  extend  for  an  additional  3 
years,  or  until  June  30,  1970,  the  time  for 
making  grants-in-aid  for  airport  devel- 
opment. The  measure  proposes  only  an 
extension  of  the  existing  program  and. 
aside  from  conforming  amendments, 
does  not  propose  any  substantive  amend- 
ments to  the  act.  Although  the  program 
does  not  expire  until  June  30,  1967,  it  is 
essential  that  the  Congress  take  action 
this  year  to  extend  tbe  act  to  insure  the 
orderly  continuation  of  the  program.  As 


a  result  of  the  need  for  long-range  plan- 
ning, particulariy  in  the  interest  of  the 
most  efficient  use  erf  Federal  funds,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  must  make 
commitments  to  local  communities  well 
in  advance  of  actual  construction. 

The  Federal  Airport  Act  was  first  en- 
acted in  1946  to  provide  a  system  of  pub- 
lic airports  adequate  to  anticipate  and 
meet  the  needs  of  civil  aeronautics.  The 
act  recognized  tbe  necessity  for  national 
planning  to  insure  the  wise  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  and  required  prepara- 
tion of  a  national  plan  which  was  to  be 
revised  from  time  to  time  to  insure  the 
orderly  development  of  public  airports. 
Since  1947,  when  the  program  was  first 
initiated,  the  combined  capital  outlay  of 
Federal  and  sponsored  funds  for  items 
eligible  under  the  program  amounted  to 
$1.75  billion.  Of  this  amount,  Federal 
cash  expenditures  have  totaled  $753,465.- 
428.  Allocations  have  been  made  to  over 
6,000  projects  and  over  2,000  public  air- 
ports. Total  net  project  funds  available 
amounted  to  $966,723,839,  and  total 
grant  agreements  have  amounted  to 
$903,328,834.  Net  funds  available  for  ob- 
ligation, grant  agreements,  and  cash  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  years  1947  through 
1966  are  set  forth  in  a  table  included  in 
the  committee  report  on  this  bill. 

The  principal  features  of  the  airport 
program  and  the  extension  proposed  by 
this  bill  are  briefiy  as  follows: 

First.  Extend  the  Federal  aid  to  air- 
port program  an  additional  3  years,  ex- 
piring June  30,  1970,  at  the  existing  $75 
million  annual  level  of  authorization. 

Second.  Continue  to  limit  Federal  par- 
ticipation to  Items  direcUy  related  to 
safety — such  Items  as  public  pairing  lots, 
restaurants,  and  psissenger  terminal  fa- 
cilities, and  so  forth,  are  ineligible. 

Third.  Continue  a  special  fimd  of  $7 
milUon  a  year  for  the  develoixnent  of 
general  aviation  airports,  the  essential 
purpose  of  which  is  to  relieve  congestion 
at  high-density  airports. 

Fourth.  Funds  allocated  to  any  State 
under  the  area-population  formula 
which  are  not  obligated  within  2  fiscal 
years  would  continue  to  revert  to  the 
discretionary  fund. 

Fifth.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
receipt  of  Federal  aid,  airport  authorities 
would  continue  to  be  required  to  make 
provision  for  the  installation  of  certain 
specified  landing  aids — such  as  in-run- 
way  lighting,  runway  distance  markers, 
and  high-intensity  runway  lighting— de- 
termined by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
as  necessary  for  the  safe  and  efficient  use 
of  the  airport.  The  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  for  the  installation  of  such  specified 
aids  may  not  exceed  75  percent. 

Sixth.  A  special  fund  of  $1,500,000  for 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  because  of  their  Insular  status 
and  unique  reliance  upon  air  transporta- 
tion, is  left  unchanged.  Under  this  fund 
amounts  made  available  to  HawaU, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
respectively  $600,000,  $600,000,  and 
$300,000. 

Seventh.  With  the  exception  of  the 
q^ecial  set-aside  allocations,  75  per- 
cent—or $49,875.000— of  the  remaining 
aimual  authorlzatkm  would  continue  to 
be  aUooated  to  tbe  States  <m  the  basis  ot 
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their  ana  and  population  and  25  per- 
cent—or  $16,825.000— Is  plaeed  In  a  apo- 
dal diaeretionazy  fund  to  be  used  In  any 
State  at  the  discretion  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

Bghtb.  As  In  the  past,  the  Adminis- 
trator would  oonUnue  to  be  required  to 
prepare  a  national  airport  plan  apedty- 
Ing  projects  considered  necessary  to  In- 
sure a  nystem  of  puUle  airports  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  seg- 
ments of  aviation. 

Ninth.  Continues  the  requirement  that 
as  a  eondltlmi  precedent  to  any  grant 
that  the  Administrator  must  satisfy  hlm- 
srif  that  reasonaUe  effiHt,  Including  en- 
actment of  scmlng  laws,  has  been  made 
to  restrict  use  of  land  adjaooit  to  air- 
ports so  as  to  make  It  compatible  with 
the  operation  of  the  airport. 

Tenth.  Authorizes  grants  for  advance 
planning  and  engineering  for  airport  de- 
velopment, the  Federal  share  of  which 
cannot  exceed  60  percent. 

Eleventh.  Continues  to  make  Ouam 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  discretion- 
ary fund. 

Twelfth.  Continues  to  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator, prior  to  project  or  planning 
proposal  approval,  to  determine  that  the 
int>Ject  or  proposal  is  reasonably  consist- 
ent with  existing  plans  of  public  agencies 
for  development  of  the  area. 

Although  elaborated  on  in  much 
greater  detail  in  the  committee  report. 
I  would  like  to  cite  briefly  a  few  statis- 
tics which  demonstrate  the  dramatic,  if 
not  phenomenal,  growth  of  air  com- 
ment. As  compared  with  a  3.7  percent 
annual  rate  of  growth  in  the  gross  na- 
tional moduct  since  1050,  the  airline  in- 
dustry has  experienced  a  14-percent  an- 
nual growth  rate.  Capital  expenditures 
of  domestic  and  international  trunks  In 
the  period  1951  through  1955  amounted 
to  1940  million.  During  the  next  10 
years,  projected  capital  expenditures  wlU 
exceed  $12.5  billion. 

In  1964,  domestic  airlines  carried  82 
million  passengers.  By  1970,  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  wUl  increase  to  107 
million  and  by  1975,  will  have  doubled. 
The  total  number  of  aircraft  operations 
at  U.S.  airports  will  be  twice  that  of  to- 
day's levels. 

Local  service  airlines  have  shown  an 
9fVk  greater  rate  of  growth  than  that 
of  the  trunks  and.  in  terms  of  passenger 
mUes.  have  shown  a  400-percent  in- 
crease over  that  recorded  In  1955.  Simi- 
larly, air  cargo  continues  to  set  new 
records  and  In  1985,  combined  cargo  toa 
mUes— airfreight,  airmail,  and  air  ex- 
press—exceeded 2.26  billion. 

General  aviation,  a  vital  and  Indis- 
pensable adjunct  of  our  air  Industry, 
continues  to  grow  at  a  record  pace.  The 
gaseral  aviation  fleet  now  exceeds  90,- 
000  aircraft.  The  number  of  hours 
flown  by  general  aviation  aircraft  Is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  to  near^  20  mllllcm 
hours  by  1970.  Sales  of  general  avia- 
tion aircraft  In  1985  approached  almost 
one-half  billion  dollars. 

While  It  Is  dear  that  past  growth  in 
air  commerM  has  been  staggwlng.  the 
future  portends  eren  greater  growth. 
Such  growth  wlU  require  continued  sub- 
stantial eauttal  Investment  in  airport 
facilities.  If  tomorrow's  needs  are  to  be 


met  Not  only  does  growth  necessitate 
such  investment  but  also  the  changing 
complexion  of  aviation  as  a  result  of 
technological  advances.  Within  this  dec- 
ade, aircraft  capable  of  carrying  500  to 
1,000  passengers  and  supersonic  aircraft 
flying  3  times  the  speed  of  sound  will 
have  been  introduced  into  airline  service. 

Airports  must  begin  preparing  now  to 
provide  the  facilities  necessary  to  accom- 
modate these  aircraft.  The  problem  is 
already  pressing  with  respect  to  today's 
aircraft.  For  example,  the  transition 
from  piston  to  turbine  Jet  aircraft  will 
have  substantial  impact  upon  airport  de- 
velopment needs  through  1970.  At  pres- 
ent, 112  civil  airports  are  being  served 
by  air  carrier  operated  turbojet  aircraft. 

By  1970.  current  air  carrier  operational 
planning  indicates  that  such  service  will 
be  extended  to  approximately  234  addi- 
tional airports.  A  recently  completed 
survey  reveals  that  additional  airport  de- 
velopment, solely  attributable  to  the  uti- 
lization of  turbojet  aircraft,  is  required 
at  191  of  the  346  airports  Involved  at  an 
approximate  total  cost  of  $260  million. 

Airports  are  not  Just  local  assets;  air- 
ports cannot  exist  alone.  Each  is  Inter- 
dependent on  the  other.  Each  provides 
the  link  connecting  it  with  the  others, 
and  the  stmi  of  all  these  interconnections 
is  the  naticmal  airport  system,  providing 
air  mobility  to  all  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation arKl  access  to  all  geographic  areas 
of  the  country.  Similarly,  airports  do 
not  benefit  only  the  users — the  air  trav- 
eler, the  private  pilot,  the  airlines.  They 
are  indispensable  to  a  viable,  natlotud 
transportation  system,  and  vitally  affect 
the  prosperity,  well-being,  and  security 
of  every  citizen. 

Airports  play  an  Important  role  in  In- 
suring the  eflldent  and  expeditious  de- 
livery ot  maU.  They  contribute  mate- 
rially to  the  natlcmal  defense  and  are 
constantly  available  to  the  military  In 
times  of  national  emergency.  Even  dur- 
ing peacetime,  military  aircraft  make 
substantial  use  of  dvll  airport  facilities. 
For  example,  itinerant  military  aircraft 
operations  at  FAA  control  towers  in  1985 
amounted  to  1,686,376.  Airports  permit 
prompt  response  to  civil  emergendes 
such  as  floods,  tornadoes,  earthquakes, 
and  bilnards.  They  expedite  search  and 
rescue  mlsdons  and  emergency  medical 
treatment. 

The  Federal  Airport  Act  contributes 
materially  to  the  furtherance  of  our  air 
transportation  system.  Airports  are  not 
only  indispensable  to  such  a  system  but 
also  constitute  the  single  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  insuring  air  safety.  In 
order  to  anticipate  aixl  meet  the  needs 
of  the  future,  the  act  requires  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  to  prepare  a  i>a- 
tlonal  airport  plan. 

This  plan  lists  the  Nation's  airport 
development  needs  for  a  5-year  period. 
It  qDedfles  by  location  and  type  the 
projects  considered  essential  to  an  ade- 
quate national  airport  system.  The  1965 
plan  Included  4.108  locations,  of  which 
887  are  required  new  airports.  Airports 
which  are  rx>t  Induded  In  the  plan  are 
not  eligible  for  Federal  matching  funds. 
The  Federal  Airport  Aot  assures,  through 
Federal  leadership,  that  eadi  alzpott  re- 
odving  Federal  funds  has  the  necessary 


standards  of  safety  to  Insure  safe  and 
reliable  air  service.  Federal  funds  may 
not  be  expeiMled  on  any  project  without 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  aK>roval  of  the 
master  plan  for  each  redplent  airport 
The  design,  engineering  and  construction 
of  all  such  projects  must  be  approved  in 
advarwe  of  any  allocation  and  must  fur- 
ther be  lnq>ected  and  mvroved  during 
the  course  of  construction. 

Airports  developed  and  equipped  with 
Federal  funds  are  plarmed  and  con- 
structed with  the  objective  in  mind  of  an 
Integrated  airport  system  based  upon 
uniform  considerations  as  to  appropriate 
size,  location,  runway  length,  mvroaches, 
lighting,  air  traffic  control,  and  similar 
facilities.  Clearly,  airports  actUig  sepa- 
rately and  on  their  own  rather  than  in 
concert  under  Federal  leadership  could 
not  have  produced  the  economy,  efll- 
dency,  and  excellent  standards  of  safety 
which  have  been  realized  under  this  act 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President  this  bill. 
S.  3096,  is  a  routine,  run-of-the-mill, 
and  highly  desiraUe  extension  of  the 
Federal  airport  aid  program  for  another 
3  years.  It  ccmtinues,  unchanged,  the 
current  program;  $75  million  a  year  in 
Federal  matching  grants  to  the  States 
for  the  construction  and  improvements 
of  airports  and  limited  to  essential  travel 
and  safety  parts  of  the  airport 

I  regard  it  it  as  worthy  legislation, 
fully  deserving  of  the  Senate's  support 
and  approval. 

There  Is  no  need  for  elaborate  justifi- 
cation for  the  bill.  The  growth  of  air 
travel  is  evident  to  all,  and  that  growth 
is  paced  by  rising  needs  for  airport  Im- 
provements. For  example,  early  last 
year,  70  of  the  Nation's  airports  were 
getting  airline  service  with  Jetplanes. 
By  early  this  year,  the  figure  has  risen 
to  111.  and  by  1970  more  than  300  of 
the  Nation's  airports  will  have  regular 
jet  service.  This  growth  will  require  a 
continued  program  of  airport  develop- 
ment and  Improvements — a  program 
which  the  pending  bill  will  stimulate, 
encourage,  and  strengthen.  On  the 
other  hand,  failure  to  pass  the  bill  will 
condemn  some  of  our  dties  to  being  left 
in  the  backwash  as  the  Jet  age  forges 
ahead. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
also  another  aspect  to  the  airport  aid 
program  which  deserves  the  attoition  of 
the  Senate. 

On  the  basis  of  the  puUic  record,  as 
It  stands  today,  one  is  compelled  to  ques- 
tion the  real  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration with  respect  to  airport  aid. 

Here  is  the  situation: 

Last  year  Congress  appropriated  $71 
million  for  the  Federal  Aid  Airport  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  appro- 
priation was  nuule  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
Instead  of  1966,  last  year  because  airport 
aid  fimds  for  the  last  several  years  have 
been  I4>pr<^riated  a  year  in  advance  to 
permit  effective  forward  planning  of  the 
program. 

me  administration's  budget,  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  In  January  of  tills 
year,  recommends  that  Congress  actually 
rescind,  or  repeal,  $21  million  of  the  $71 
mUllon  appropriated  last  year. 

Furthoinore,  the  budgH  indicates  that 
only  $60  mlllkm  In  appropriations  will  be 
sought  tor  the  next  year  of  the  program. 
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Administration  witness  it,  while  they 
were  telling  the  Approp^tions  Com- 
mittee that  it  ought  to 
program  back  to  $50 
lying  before  the  Commerc^  \ 
behalf  of  an  annual  prog 
lion.   This  Mil,  as  a  matt 
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were  testi- 

tteeln 

of  $75  mil- 

of  fact,  is  an 


administration  measure,  ^ith  its  full 
backing. 

It  is  not  dear  to  me  wh|U;h  side  of  the 
issue  the  administration  i^  really  on.  As 
a  member  of  both  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  propose  to  find  out.  <;ertainly  they 
cannot  be  for  a  $50  mlllloh|  program  one 
day  and  then  insist  on  $fI6  million  the 
next  ! 

Senate  approval  of  the  pOl.  In  its  pres- 
sent  $75  million  form,  should  at  least 
serve  as  clear  notice  that  the  Senate  be- 
lieves a  $75  million  airport  program  is 
necessary  and  desirable  to  meet  the 
rapidly  expanding  needs!  lOf  air  com- 
merce. II 

Mr.  RIBICOFT'.  Mr.  president,  the 
extension  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  for 
an  additional  3  years  will'  make  a  great 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  safe  and 
effective  air  transportation  both  to 
Coimectlcut  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Our  Nation's  airlines  hav^  truly  become 
lifelines  of  the  country,  fiowever,  air- 
port development  has  not  been  able  to 
ke^  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  air 
commerce.  T 

The  coming  of  the  Jet  age  presents  a 
challenge  and  an  opportunity  which 
must  be  met.  Airport  congestion  around 
our  urban  centers  has  ))een  growing 
steadily.  The  Increased  number  of  Jets, 
both  large  and  small,  coijtilnues  to  put 
additional  pressure  on  exlsilng  facilities. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  will  provide  $75 
million  a  year  for  an  additional  3  years 
to  help  our  airlines  keep  iMce. 

this  program  is  of  particular  Impor- 
tance to  my  own  State  of  Cotmecticut. 
Bradley  Field  and  particularly  Tnunbull 
Airport,  New  Haven  and  Bijiidgeport,  have 
extensive  plans  to  handle  {jet  equipment 
already  purchased  by  the  airlines. 
Braiiuird  Field,  of  Hartford,  is  also  in 
the  midst  of  modemlzatlod  programs. 

Under  the  apportlorunenkl  formula  pro- 
Tided  by  this  legislation,  Connecticut  will 
receive  no  less  than  $390,^9  a  year  for 
airport  safety  equipment,  i  It  can  receive 
more.  These  grants  will 'play  a  signi- 
ficant part  in  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  existing  facilities.  It  will  aid  in 
the  extension  of  ramps  and  improve 
lighting.  I 

The  extension  of  runway^  and  the  ac- 
quiring of  clear  zones  at  the  ends  of 
nmways  have  been  the  most  successful 
means  of  combating  the  noise  problem 
of  the  Jet  age.  These  two  items  are 
glgible  under  the  Federal  airport  aid 
l>it)gram  and  are  two  of  I  the  most  ex- 
Pnulve  expansion  problems  that  con- 
front airports  throughoui  the  country. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  Mr  the  Senate 
provides  an  excellent  oPi^rtunity  for 
Connecticut  and  the  couitry  to  move 
»bead  In  the  Jet  age.         I 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  add  my  whole- 
hearted support  for  Senate  biU  3096  to 
*»end  the  Federal  AIrp<  *t  Act  to  ex- 


tend the  time  for  making  grants  through 
fiscal  year  1970. 

I  caimot  speak  too  strongly  on  the 
need  for  Federal  assistance  in  airport 
devekHunent  in  West  Virginia  where  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in 
the  past  2  years  have  done  so  much  to 
open  the  State  to  outside  visitors.  Since 
West  Virginia  has  been  taking  advantage 
of  its  annual  allotment,  there  is  a  new 
interest  and  excitement  in  making  our 
State  a  partner  in  the  nationwide  net- 
work of  connecting  airports.  We  have 
attracted  small  business  and  private 
planes,  making  their  first  visits  to  West 
Virginia.  They  have  restilted  in  plans 
by  outside  businessmen  to  invest  in  West 
Virginia  and  to  consider  a  wise  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources. 

As  we  have  long  known,  one  of  West 
Virginia's  major  problems  has  been  a 
loss  of  its  young  people  and  its  hopes  for 
the  future.  The  development  of  new 
airports  and  the  improvements  to  exist- 
ing airports  have  changed  this  picture. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  we  see 
a  solution  to  this  problem.  West  Vir- 
ginia now  believes  that  new  airports 
stand  as  a  bright  hope  for  retaining 
young  people  in  our  State. 

The  conclusions  which  the  Senate 
Commerce  Conmiittee  reached  in  report- 
ing this  bill  state  the  case  for  West  Vlr- 
giiUa  most  convincingly.  The  report 
states: 

As  a  further  demonBtration  of  the  great 
importance  of  general  aviation  In  promoting 
air  acceeslbUlty  to  the  many  emaller  com- 
munities throiighout  the  country,  it  la  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  of  the  total  number  of 
U.S.  airports,  9,490,  leaa  than  600  were  served 
by  commercial  air  carriers. 

Moreover,  airports  must  begin  preparing 
now  to  provide  the  faolllties  necessary  to 
accommodate  these  aircraft.  The  problem 
Is  already  pressing  with  respect  to  today's 
aircraft.  For  example,  the  transition  from 
piston  to  turbine  Jet  aircraft  will  have  sub- 
stantial Impact  upon  airport  development 
needs  through  1970.  At  present,  112  civU 
airports  are  being  served  by  alr-carrler-op- 
erated  tiirbo  jet  aircraft.  By  1970,  current 
air  carrier  operational  planning  indicates 
that  such  service  will  be  extended  to  approx- 
imately 234  additional  airports.  A  recently 
completed  survey  reveals  that  additional  air- 
port development,  solely  attributable  to  the 
utilization  of  turbojet  aircraft,  is  required 
at  191  of  the  346  airports  Involved  at  an 
approximate  total  cost  of  $260  mPllon. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  West  Vir- 
ginia must  spend  nearly  $35  mllUon  by 
1970  to  meet  all  the  demands  for  com- 
mercial and  general  aviation  airports. 
With  the  interest  that  exists  in  this  field 
of  activity.  I  would  say  that  we  will  prob- 
ably meet  and  exceed  these  expenditures. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rccoro  excerpts  from 
the  report  (No.  1282),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

PTTXPOSX  or  THS  BOX 

S.  3096  would  amend  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  to  extend  for  3  yean  the  time  for 
making  grant-in-aid  for  airport  develop- 
ment. Without  this  extenUon,  .itM  pro- 
gram would  expire  June  30,  1967.  The  bill 
propoees  only  an  extension  of  the  existing 
program     and     aside     frost     oonforming 


amendments  does  not  propose  any  substan- 
tive amendments  to  the  Federal  Airport 
Act.  The  principal  feature*  of  the  ezlsUng 
airport  program  and  the  proposed  exten- 
sions contemplated  by  the  bill  may  be  stun- 
marlzed  as  follows: 

First.  Extend  the  Federal  aid  to  airport 
program  an  additional  3  years,  expiring 
June  80,  1970.  at  the  existing  $76  million 
annual  level  of  autborication. 

Second.  Continue  to  limit  Federal  par- 
ticipation to  items  directly  related  to 
safety — such  items  as  public  parking  lots, 
restaurants,  and  passenger  terminal  fa- 
cilities, and  so  forth,  are  ineligible. 

Third.  Continue  a  special  fund  of  $7 
million  a  year  for  the  development  of  gen- 
eral aviation  airports,  the  essential  purpose 
of  which  is  to  relieve  congestion  at  high 
density  airports. 

Foiirth.  Funds  allocated  to  any  State  un- 
der the  area-popvtlatlon  formula  which  are 
not  obligated  within  2  fiscal  years  would 
contmue  to  revert  to  the  discretionary 
fvmd. 

Fifth.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
receipt  of  Federal  aid,  airport  authorities 
would  continue  to  be  required  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  installation  of  certain  specified 
landing  aids — such  as  ln-r\mway  l^btlng, 
runway  distance  markers,  and  high  intensity 
runway  lighting — determined  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  as  necessary  for  the  safe  and 
efficient  use  of  the  airport. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  for  the  in- 
stallation of  such  specified  aids  may  not 
exceed  76  percent. 

Sixth.  A  special  fund  of  $1,500,000  for 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
because  of  their  Insular  status  and  unique 
reliance  upon  air  transportation,  is  left  un- 
changed. Under  this  fund  amounts  made  . 
available  to  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  are  respectively  $600,000, 
$600,000,  and  $300,000. 

Seventh.  With  the  exception  of  the  spe- 
cial set-aside  aUocations,  76  percent— or 
$49,876,000 — of  the  remaining  annual  au- 
thorization would  continue  to  be  aUocated 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  area'  and 
population  and  36  percent— or  $16,036,000 — 
is  plaeed  in  a  qaedal  discretionary  fund  to 
be  used  in  any  State  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Administrator. 

Eighth.  As  in  the  past,  the  Administra- 
tor would  continue  to  be  required  to  prepare 
a  national  airport  plan  speclfymg  projects 
considered  necessary  to  Insure  a  system  of 
public  airports  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  various  segments  c^  aviation. 

Ninth.  Continues  tlie  requirement  that  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  any  grant  that  the 
AdmlxUstrator  must  satisfy  himself  that  rea- 
sonable effort.  Including  enactment  of  con- 
ing laws,  has  been  mad*  to  restrict  use  of 
land  adjacent  to  airports  so  as  to  make  it 
compatible  with  the  operation  of  the  airport. 

Tenth.  Authorises  grants  for  advance  plan- 
ning and  engineering  for  airport  develop- 
ment, the  Federal  share  of  which  cannot  ex- 
ceed 50  percent. 

Eleventh.  Continues  to  make  Guam  eligi- 
ble to  participate  \n  the  discretionary  fund. 

Twelfth.  Continue*  to  require  the  Admin- 
istrator, prior  to  project  or  planning  pro- 
posal approval,  to  detsrmme  that  the  proj- 
ect or  proposal  is  reasonably  consistent  with 
existing  plans  of  public  agendea  for  develop- 
ment of  the  area. 

ooiunrrxK  acnow 

S.  3096.  introduced  March  17.  1966.  at  the 
request  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. The  Aviation  Subcommitte*  oon- 
ducted  hearlngB  on  the  bm  on  Uay  3  aad 
3.  1966. 

Testimony  was  received  from  the  follow- 
ing witnesses:  Joseph  P.  Adams,  general 
counsel  and  exeeutiv*  dlrseter.  Swonlatlnti 
of  Local  Ttani^ort  AlrUaaa;  Hon.  Alan  8. 
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Boyd.  Undar  SccrcUrr  for  TnuisporUtion. 
Daportaent  of  CommerM;  B.  Tbomu  Bur- 
nard.  «ncixttT«  tIm  prMldmt,  Airport  Op«r- 
ftton  Counoll  Intsmatfcuwl;  Hon.  Dow  H. 
OLAVtmat,  VJB.  RapreMntatlTe.  First  Diatrlet, 
Callfaml*;  John  Ck>lonn«,  prMldent,  iCunlol- 
p«l  A  Airport  OlvUlon.  Anurlcui  BoMl 
Builders'  Assoclstton;  John  W.  Itesggc,  Di- 
rsetor,  Ofllos  of  Community  and  Congres- 
sional Relations,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board; 
Francis  Fox.  president,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Airport  Kxecutlvee;  Byron  W.  I^ey- 
deoker,  chairman.  Board  of  Supervisors, 
Marin  County.  Calif.,  for  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties;  Warren  N.  Martin,  vice 
president,  public  affairs.  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation of  America;  Hon.  Sam  Maasell,  Jr., 
preeldent.  broad  of  aldermen,  Atlanta,  Oa., 
for  the  National  Leacue  at  Cities  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors;  Hon.  William  F.  Mc- 
Kee,  Administrator.  Federal  Aviation  Agency: 
A.  B.  MeMwllen.  executive  vice  president.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Stete  AvUtlon  Officials; 
Charles  H.  Ruby,  preeldent.  Air  Line  PUots 
Association:  Frank  Kingston  Smith,  execu- 
tive director.  National  AvUtlon  Tradee  As- 
sociation. 

Statements  and  communications  sub- 
mitted for  the  record  were  received  from  the 
following:  Hon.  Hexuy  Bellmon,  Governor 
of  Oklahoma:  C.  A.  Benscoter,  executive  vice 
president,  Mtdiawk  Airlines,  Inc.;  Gardner 
Caverly,  the  New  England  Council;  Hon.  Wil- 
liam A.  Kgan,  Governor  of  Alaska;  Richard 
D.  Ford,  eseeuttve  secretary.  Washington 
PubUc  Porta  AssodaUon;  J.  B.  Hartranft.  Jr.. 
preeldent.  Aircraft  Owners  A  Pilots  Associa- 
tion; Charles  A.  Lynch,  director,  Montana 
Aeronautics  Commission;  Hon.  Lis  Mbtcalt, 
a  17.S.  Senator  from  Montana;  Robert  B. 
Michael,  executive  secretary.  **nn%<inf,  jur. 
port  Managment  AssocUtlon;  David  H.  Scott, 
executive  vice  president,  Nattonal  PUots  As- 
socUtlon; Charles  W.  Wendt,  president.  AU 
American  Bnglneerlng  Co. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  met  In  exec- 
utive session  on  May  17,  19M,  and  voted 
unanimously  to  report  the  bill. 

IfXXD  fOa  LaOULATIOlt 

Few  Industrlee  have  shown  such  dynamic 
growth  as  dvll  aviation.  For  example,  while 
the  gross  natlooal  product  since  1000  has 
Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  3.7  percent, 
the  airlines  have  experienced  a  14-peroent 
averace  annual  rate  of  growth.  Capital  ex- 
penditures for  domestic  and  International 
trunks  m  the  period  1001  through  1900 
amounted  to  OftM  mllUon,  while  In  the  period 
1801  through  lOeo  the  amount  increased  to 
•3.4  bUUon.  During  the  next  10  years,  pro- 
jected capital  expenditures  wlU  exceed  $13.0 
billion.  Of  this  amount,  $0  billion  will  be 
•xpended  for  flight  and  ground  equipment 
during  l»M  through  1970,  and  nearly  M 
blUlon  for  the  period  1071  through  1076. 
Domestic  trunk  traffic  has  shown  similar 
growth.  Revenue  In  1901  amounted  to 
sUghtty  more  than  $2  bUUon.  while  In  1006. 
revenue  had  Inereaaed  to  over  $3.20  bllUon  or 
a  00-pereent.  increase.  In  terms  of  domestic 
passenger  miles,  the  figure  In  1901  was  29.0 
blllloo  and  by  1066  it  had  Increased  to  40 
fctUllon  or  a  M-peroent  Increase.  UB.  inter- 
yiatlonal  traffic  revenue  showed  an  Increase 

"  67  percent  In  1960  as  opposed  to  1961  with 
1960  revenue  exceeding  01.2  billion.  Inter- 
national passenger  miles  during  the  last  0 
years  Inereaaed  92  percent  and  in  1960  ex- 
ceeded 16J  billion.  ProfiU  have  also  shown 
a  marked  Increase  for  1966  alone.  VS.  domee. 
tic  and  International  carriers  should  report 
net  eamlngi  wen  In  exoees  of  one-half  billion 
doUare. 

WhUe  past  ahrllne  growth  has  been  phe- 
a«»n««al.  tha  future  portends  even  greater 
SrowtlL  For  anunple.  In  1964.  domeatlc  air- 
lines carried  83  mlllloD  pasaengcrs.  By  1970, 
tb»  atoBber  at  pessmgits  wlU  grow  to  107 
mtUloB  and  by  i97S  wUl  have  doubled.  In 
IMt.  doasMte  revnrae  passenger  mllee  to- 
Mad  41  bttttoa  and  la  1970  this  figure  wUl 


reach  61  billion  or  an  Increase  of  48  percent. 
Hie  total  number  of  all  aircraft  operations 
at  U.S.  airports  by  1976  wlU  be  twice  that  of 
today's  levels. 

Local  service  alrllnee  have  shown  an  even 
greater  rate  of  growth  over  that  at  the  trunk 
carriers.  In  1900  operating  revenue 
amoimted  to  030  million;  by  1960  this  fig- 
ure had  reached  0396  million  or  an  Increase 
of  046  percent.  In  terms  of  passenger-miles, 
the  number  had  grown  to  2.6  billion  by  1960, 
or  an  Increase  of  over  400  percent  over  the 
one-half  blUlon  figure  recorded  In  1066.  In 
1060,  the  local  alrllnee  carried  over  12  million 
passengers  or  400  percent  more  than  In  1900. 

Alrciu'go  continues  to  set  new  records  In 
terms  of  growth.  In  1960,  0.S.  scheduled  air- 
lines carried  1.7  billion  ton  mUes  of  air 
freight  or  an  Increase  of  38  percent  over  1964. 
AirmaU  carried  In  1960  was  442  miUion  ton 
milee  or  a  10  percent  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year's  figure.  Total  ton  miles  of  air 
exprees  exceeded  88  million  in  1960  or  a  13 
percent  Increase  over  1064.  Combined  cargo 
ton-miles — air  freight,  airmail  and  air  ex- 
press— exceeded  2.26  billion  in  1066. 

General  aviation,  a  vital  and  indispensable 
adjunct  to  our  civil  air  industry  continuee  to 
grow  at  a  record  pace.  In  1064.  general  avia- 
tion aircraft  totaled  89,000.  By  1070,  the 
nimiber  will  be  143,000  or  a  61-percent  In- 
crease, according  to  Department  of  Com- 
merce eetimatee.  A  substantial  portion  of 
the  increase  will  be  in  multlenglne  and  large 
single-engine  categories.  In  addition,  a 
significant  part  of  this  Increase  wUl  be  in  the 
Jet  aircraft  category.  The  number  of  hours 
flown  by  general  aviation  aircraft  In  1964 
totaled  16.7  million  and  Is  expected  to  In- 
crease to  19JS  million  hours  or  34  percent 
by  1970.  Salee  of  general  aviation  aircraft 
were  at  a  record  pace  In  1066  with  11302 
business  and  utility  aircraft  being  delivered 
with  a  retail  value  of  $422  million.  As  a 
further  demonstration  of  the  great  Impor- 
tance of  general  aviation  In  promoting  air 
accesalbillty  to  the  many  smaller  ooramu- 
nltles  throughout  the  country,  it  is  signl- 
flcant  to  note  that  of  the  total  number  of 
VS.  airports,  0.400,  lees  than  600  were  served 
by  commercial  air  carrters. 

It  is  clear  from  the  statistics  and  projec- 
tions cited  previously  that  the  rapid  growth 
of  aviation  will  continue  to  require  sub- 
stantial capital  Investment  in  airport  facili- 
ties If  the  needs  of  tomorrow  are  to  be  met. 
Not  only  does  growth  necfsaltate  such  in- 
vestment but  also  the  changing  complexion 
of  aviation  as  a  result  of  technological  ad- 
vances. Within  this  decade,  aircraft  capable 
of  carrying  000  to  1,000  passengers  and  super- 
sonic aircraft  flying  8  times  the  speed  of 
sound  will  have  been  Introduced  Into  airline 
service.  Airports  must  begin  preparing  now 
to  provide  the  facilities  neceesary  to  accom- 
modate theee  aircraft.  The  problem  is 
already  pressing  iHth  respect  to  today's  air- 
craft. For  example,  the  transition  from 
piston  to  turbine  jet  aircraft  will  have  sub- 
stantial impact  upon  airport  development 
needs  through  1070.  At  preeent.  112  dvU 
airports  are  being  served  by  air  carrier  op- 
erated turbojet  aircraft.  By  1070,  current 
air  carrier  operational  planning  Indicates 
that  such  service  wUl  be  extended  to  approxi- 
mately 334  additional  airports.  A  recently 
eompleted  survey  reveals  that  additional  air- 
port development,  solely  attributable  to  the 
utilisation  of  turbojet  aircraft,  U  required  at 
101  of  the  346  airports  Involved  at  an  ap- 
proximate total  coat  of  $360  mlUlon. 

While  the  existence  of  an  airport  dearly 
benefits,  in  many  ways,  the  community  In 
which  it  Is  situated,  airports  are  not  Just 
local  asseU.  Airports  cannot  exist  alone. 
Bach  is  Interdependent  on  the  other.  Bach 
provides  the  link  eonneetlng  it  with  the 
others,  and  the  sum  of  all  theee  intercon- 
nections is  the  nattonal  airport  system,  pro- 
viding air  mobOlty  to  all  segments  of  our 
popuUtkm  and  aoeeee  to  aU  geographic  areas 


of  the  country.  Similarly,  airports  do  not 
benefit  only  the  users — the  air  traveler,  the 
private  pilot,  the  airlines.  They  are  indis- 
pensable to  a  viable,  national  transportation 
system,  and  vitally  affect  the  proeperity,  well, 
being  and  security  of  every  dtlaen.  They 
play  an  Important  role  in  insuring  the  ef- 
fldent  and  expeditious  delivery  of  mall.  They 
contribute  materially  to  the  national  defense 
and  are  constantly  available  to  the  military 
In  times  of  national  emergency.  Xven  dur- 
ing peacetime,  military  aircraft  make  sub- 
stantial use  of  civil  airport  facilities,  rat 
example,  itinerant  military  aircraft  opera- 
tions at  FAA  control  towers  In  1066  amounted 
to  1,686376. 

Airports  permit  jurompt  reeponse  to  dvll 
emergencies  such  as  floods,  tornadoes,  earth- 
quakes, and  bllExards.  They  expedite  search 
and  rescue  missions  and  emergency  medlcsl 
treatmmt. 

Airports  are  not  only  Indispensable  to  our 
air  transportation  system,  but  also  consti- 
tute the  single  most  Important  factor  in 
Insuring  air  ssfety.  The  Federal  Airport  Act 
contributes  materially  to  the  realisation  of 
these  objectives.  For  example.  In  order  to 
anticipate  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  future, 
the  act  requires  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
to  prepare  a  national  airport  plan.  This  plan 
lists  the  Nation's  airport  development  needs 
for  a  6-year  period.  It  specifies  by  location 
and  type  the  projects  considered  essential  to 
an  ad»quate  national  airport  system.  The 
1066  plan  Induded  4,106  locations,  of  which 
B87  are  required  new  airports.  Alrporta 
which  are  not  Included  In  the  plan  are  not 
eligible  for  Federal  matching  funds.  How- 
ever, the  great  majority  of  public  airports 
have  relied  upon  Federal  financial  assistance. 
The  act  assures,  through  Federal  leadership, 
that  each  airport  recdvlng  Federal  funds  hss 
the  necessary  standards  of  safety  to  Insure 
safe  and  reliable  air  service.  Federal  fundi 
may  not  be  expended  on  any  project  without 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  approval  of  the  mas- 
ter plan  for  each  recipient  airport.  The  de- 
sign, mglneerlng  and  construction  of  all 
such  project  must  be  approved  In  advance 
of  any  allocation  and  must  further  be  In- 
spected and  approved  during  the  course  d 
construction.  Alrpcarts  developed  and 
equipped  with  Federal  funds  are  planned  and 
constructed  with  the  objective  in  mind  d 
an  Integrated  airport  system  based  upon  uni- 
form considerations  as  to  appropriate  else, 
location,  runway  length,  ^proaches,  light- 
ing, air  traffic  control  and  similar  facilities. 
Clearly,  airports  acting  separately  and  on 
their  own  rather  than  in  concert  under  Fed- 
eral leadership  could  not  have  produced  the 
economy,  efficiency  and  excellent  standardi 
of  safety  which  have  been  realised  imder 
this  act. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  wei'e  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  ~ 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FE33ERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES' COMPENSATION  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  10721)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  to  improve 
its  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  lAbor  and  PubUc  Welfare  with 
amendmmts  on  page  3,  line  19.  after  the 
word  "than",  to  insert  "75  per  ooitum  of 
the  monthly  pay  ct';  on  page  6,  after 
line  8,  to  strike  out: 

(c)  Upon  the  application  of  any  employee 
In  receipt  of  compenaatloii  under  this  Aot 
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to  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Conmils- 
slon,  said  Conunission  shall  (nter  his  name 
on  each  e^prc^riate  register!  or  employment 
Ust,  or  both,  maintained  by  ike  Commission, 
for  certlflcation  for  appointment  to  any 
vacant  position  for  which  be  is  physically 
and  otherwise  qualified.  In  (iccordance  with 
regulations  of  the  CommlsslOh  and  with  the 
lame  priority  which  the  Conlkilsslon  accords 
a  career  or  career  conditional  employee  who 
has  been  involuntarily  displaced  from  his 
position  through  no  fault  of  1  ils  own. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  ii  isert : 
(c)  Upon  the  application  :f  any  employee 
or  former  employee  in  recei;>t  of  compensa- 
tion under  this  Act  to  th;  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  trnd  Commission 
thall  enter  his  name  on  capb  appropriate 
register  or  employment  list,  br  both,  main- 
tained by  the  Commlsfilon,  sor  certification 
for  appointment  to  any  vacnnt  position  for 
which  he  Is  physically  and  otherwise  qual- 
ified, In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commission.  Employees  or  fj 
with  career  or  career-condltil 
be  entitled  to  the  same  prl< 
Uon  which  the  Commission 
or  career-conditional  emplo; 
Involuntarily  displaced  fr 
through  no  fault  of  his  own 
pose  of  thU  subsection,  "eijiployees"  means 
an  employee  as  defined  by  section  40(b)(1) 
d  this  Act,  but  does  not  indlude  an  individ- 
ual who.  pursuant  to  any  other  Act,  is 
deemed  an  employee  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act. 

On  page  6,  after  line  23J  to  insert 


er  employees 

al  status  shall 

ty  in  certlfica- 

lOTds  a  career 

who  has  been 

his    position 

For  the  pur- 


(b)    SecUon    6(a)(3)(C) 
amended  by  adding  at  the 
following   new  sentence:    ' 
any  other  provision  of  this  i  Action,  compen- 
sation payable  for  a  child  wt^lch  would  oth 
erwlse  be  terminated  becausis  such  child  has 
reached  the  age  of  18  shall  l>e  continued  if  be 


the    Act    Is 
nd  thereof  the 
Notwithstanding 


or  she  is  a  student  (as  d 
10(M)   of  thU  Act)   at  the 


reaches  the  age  of  18  for  so  :  dng  as  the  child 


continuee  to  be  such  a  studc 
she  marries." 

And.  on  page  ?,  at 
line  9,  to  strike  out 
"(c)";  after  line  10,  to  st: 

(M)  For  the  purposes  of  tQis 
ton  shall  be  considered  a  stil< 
regularly   pursuing   a   full 
ttudy  or  training  at  an  insiji 
aa  educational  or  training  i: 
fined  by   the   Secretary,   bu 
reaches    the    age    of    tweni; 


Ined  in  section 
lime  he  or  she 


it  or  until  he  or 

beginning  of 
and  insert 
e  out: 

section,  a  per- 

ent  while  he  is 

e   course   of 

utlon  which  is 

tltutlon  as  de- 

not   after  he 

three   or    has 


And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to 
(M)  For  the  purposes  of  ti\ 


isert: 
section,  a  per- 


son shall  be  considered  a  stildent  while  he  is 
regularly  pursuing  a  full-ttme  course  of 
study  or  training  at  an  liUtitution  which 
Is— 

(I)  a  school  or  college  or  imlversity  aper- 
*ted  w  directly  supported  jby  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  State  or  local  government 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 

(II)  a  school  or  college  or  university  which 
has  been  accredited  by  a  Staltfe  or  by  a  State- 
reoogulzed  or  nationally  rei^nlzed  accred- 
iting agency  or  body,  or 

(Hi)  a  school  mr  college  or  university  not 
*o  accredited  but  whose  credits  are  accepted, 
on  transfer,  by  not  less  th»»  three  institu- 
tions which  are  so  accredit^,  lor  credit  on 
Uie  same  basis  as   if  transferred  from  an 

dr 


lasUtution  so  accredited, 

(Iv)  an  additional  type  cjf 
twining    institution     as 
Secretary. 

Init  not  after  he  reaches  tht 
three  or  has— 


educational  or 
f^fined    by    the 

age  of  twenty- 


Mr,  YARBOROUQH. 

the  VS.  Senate  has  today 


Mr.  President. 
:  nssed  the  Fed- 


eral Employees  Compen^tion  Act 
Amendments  of  1966.  This  legislation, 
encompassed  in  H.R.  10721,  as  amended 
by  the  Senate,  is  a  major  step  in  making 
employee  injury  benefits  commensurate 
with  the  living  needs  of  our  injured  Fed- 
eral employees. 

This  bill  also  modernizes  and  improves 
the  Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act 
which  became  law  in  1916  and  which  is 
the  basis  upon  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment compensates  its  employees  and 
their  dependents  when  such  employees 
are  injured  while  in  the  performance  of 
duty. 

This  makes  the  18th  time  the  Congress 
has  amended  this  important  legislation. 
Most  of  these  amendments  have  been 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
benefits  to  meet  rises  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. The  last  such  amendment  was  in 
1949. 

Under  the  present  act,  a  disabled  em- 
ployee or  dependent  of  a  deceased  em- 
ployee can  receive  benefits  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  employee's  basic  salary. 
However,  there  is  a  maximum  limit  in 
the  act  of  $525  per  month.  This  limit  of 
$525  per  month  was  set  by  the  Congress 
in  the  1949  amendments  to  the  act.  At 
that  time,  this  figure  meant  that  99.5 
percent  of  all  Federal  employees  could, 
in  the  event  of  total  disability,  and  as- 
suming the  existence  of  one  dependent, 
receive  75  percent  of  their  basic  salary. 
In  the  past  17  years,  however.  Federal 
salaries  have  risen,  while  the  celling  has 
remained  constant.  Today,  nearly  15 
percent  of  Federal  employees,  though 
otherwise  eligible  imder  the  act  for  the 
full  75  percent  of  compensation,  find  the 
dollar  limits  prevent  them  from  receiv- 
ing that  amount. 

The  unique  feature  of  H.R.  10721  is  that 
it  removes  the  dollar  celling  on  benefits 
payable  under  the  act  and  provides  that 
maximum  benefits  shall  be  based  upon 
a  percentage — 75  percent — of  the  high- 
est step  of  a  OS-15.  In  addition,  it  pro- 
vides for  automatic  increases  where  the 
cost  of  living  rises,  as  measured  by  an 
increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  of 
3  percent.  When  the  increase  is  main- 
tained for  3  consecutive  months,  persons 
who  have  received  benefits  for  over  1 
year  shall  have  their  compensation  in- 
creased by  a  like  percentage.  Initially, 
the  bill  provides  for  an  increase  in  exist- 
ing awards  based  up>on  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  since 
1958. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  of 
which  I  w&s  recently  appointed  chair- 
man, held  hearings  on  May  3  of  this  year. 
The  very  able  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Jennings  Randolph,  conducted 
those  hearings.  At  those  hearings,  Sen- 
ator Randolph  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  record  which  was  the 
basis  for  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare's  consideration  of  the  House- 
passed  bill.  In  addition,  Mrs.  Esther 
Peterson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  Labor  Standards,  and  many  repre- 
sentatives of  major  Federal  employee 
organizations,  made  a  substantial  con- 
ti-ibution  to  the  record  of  hearings  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

During  the  executive  consideration  of 
the  bill,  both  in  subcommittee  and  in  full 


committee,  valuable  amendments  were 
added.  In  particular,  section  7  of  HJl. 
10721  was  amended  by  inserting  a  new 
subsection  (b)  providing  for  payment  of 
benefits  for  dependents  of  disabled  em- 
ployees qualifjrlng  for  compensation  un- 
der the  act,  so  long  as  the  dependent  is  a 
student  as  defined  in  the  act  or  imtil  he 
or  she  marries.  Student  is  defined  under 
the  act  as  a  person  regularly  pursuing  a 
full-time  course  of  study  or  training  at 
an  educational  or  training  institution  but 
not  after  the  person  reaches  the  age  of 
23  or  has  completed  4  years  of  education 
beyond  the  high  school  level,  whichever 
is  sooner.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  equitable 
to  continue  benefits  for  dependents  of 
disabled  as  well  as  dependents  of  de- 
ceased persons  qualifying  under  the  act 
who  continue  their  schooling. 

Other  important  and,  I  believe,  out- 
standing improvements  resulting  from 
these  amendments  to  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act  are  as  follows : 

First.  Providing  for  the  continuation 
of  benefits  payable  to  or  on  account  of 
dependents  of  deceased  or  disabled  em- 
ployees where  such  a  dependent  contin- 
ues his  education  after  age  18  in  a  quali- 
fied educational  institution. 

Second.  Providing  an  injured  person 
shall  receive  benefits  for  scheduled  dis- 
abilities involving  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a 
member  or  function  of  the  body,  whether 
or  not  the  disability  also  involves  another 
impairment  of  the  body,  and  providing 
for  continuing  compensation  for  any 
total  or  partial  disability  thereafter. 

Third.  Providing  an  informal  hearing 
procedure  before  a  representative  of  the 
Secretary  on  the  request  of  the  claimant, 
instead  of  basing  the  decision  solely  upon 
written  submission. 

Fourth.  Increasing  the  amounts  pay- 
able to  attendants  of  totally  disabled  per- 
sons from  $125  per  month  to  $300  per 
month. 

Fifth.  Increasing  benefits  to  Federal 
Civil  Works  Administration  and  other 
employees  from  $150  to  $300  per  month. 

Sixth.  Extending  the  benefits  for 
scheduled  disabilities  and  medical  serv- 
ices or  supplies  to  employees  who  receive 
benefits  under  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  who  are  beneficiaries  under 
other  Federal  retirement  systems. 

Seventh.  Providing  reemployment 
rights  to  disabled  persons  for  which  they 
are  physically  and  otherwise  qualified. 

Eighth.  Providing  a  lump-sum  pay- 
ment upon  remarriage  to  dependent 
widows  and  widowers  Instead  of  merely 
stopping  payment  of  l)enefits. 

Ninth.  Providing  the  time  limit  for 
filing  claims  shall  not  run  against  a 
minor  until  age  21  or  against  an  incom- 
petent person  unless  in  each  case  a  legal 
representative  is  appointed. 

Tenth.  Providing  that  Injured  em- 
ployees who  are  required  to  bring  suit 
against  third  parties  responsible  for  their 
injuries  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  such  suit. 

Eleventh.  Giving  the  Secretary  rule- 
making authority  in  emplojrment  outside 
the  United  States. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  adoption  of 
these  amendments  is  a  substantial  im- 
provement in  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation    Act.      H.R.     10721,    as 
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amended  by  the  Senate,  provides  the  cMl 
employees  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
ivtfii  the  security  that  Is  due  them  and 
their  dependents  dtould  Injury  occur  In 
the  coarse  of  their  employment. 

Mr.  LCmo  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rscord  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  1285).  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bllL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

BAMKMOUWD  AMB  POTPOSI  OF  THS  LBGIBLATSON 

TlM  primary  purpow  of  HA.  10731  u 
smendad  U  to  increase  the  tMnefita  payable 
undar  tbe  Federal  Kmployeea'  Compenaatlon 
Act.  In  artditlofi.  B3. 10731  with  the  Senate 
ooounlttee  amendments,  haa  added  other  Im- 
proTementa  to  the  act. 

Ilia  Vtdaral  Kmployeea  CompensaUon  Act 
herame  law  In  1B18  and  haa  been  tbe  aubject 
of  numerona  amendmenta  by  the  Congress. 
It  la  the  basla  upon  which  tbe  Federal  Oov- 
emment compenaatea  its  employees  and 
thatr  dependenta  when  auch  emplojrees  are 
Injured  while  in  the  perfonnance  of  duty. 
Moat  ott  the  amendmenta  to  the  act  liave 
been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  raising  l)en- 
eflta  to  meet  increaaing  living  costs.  The 
unique  feature  of  H.R.  10721  U  that  it  re- 
movea  tbe  dollar  celling  on  benefits  payable 
under  the  act  and  provides  that  maximum 
beneOta  shall  be  baaed  upon  a  percentage 
(75  percent)  of  the  highest  step  of  a  08-16. 
m  addition,  it  provldea  for  automatlo  In- 
eriassi  where  tbe  cost  of  living  rlaea.  as 
measured  by  an  Increase  In  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  of  3  percent,  which  increase  is 
maintained  for  3  consecutive  montba,  so 
that  ponons  who  receive  beneflta  for  over  1 
year  shall  have  their  compenaatlon  inoraased 
by  a  Ilka  pveantage.  InittaUy  the  bin  would 
provMa  for  an  inereaae  in  -rimttng  awards 
baaed  upon  the  percentage  Increase  in  the 
Consumw  Price  Index  since  1868. 

Under  the  preeent  act,  a  dlaabled  employee 
or  dependent  of  a  deceased  employee  can 
receive  benefits  up  to  76  percent  of  the  em- 
ployee's basic  salary.  However,  there  la  a 
maximiim  limit  in  the  act  of  $625  per  month. 
THia  Uaait  of  $626  per  month  waa  set  by  the 
Congreaa  in  the  1»48  amendmenta  to  the  act. 
At  that  time,  this  figure  meant  that  99.6  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  employees  could.  In  the 
event  of  total  dlaabiUty,  and  assuming  tbe 
exlatenoe  of  one  dependent,  receive  75  per- 
cent of  their  iMsic  salary.  In  the  past  17 
years,  however.  Federal  aalarlea  have  risen, 
whlla  the  celling  has  remained  conatant. 
Today,  nearly  15  percent  of  Federal  em- 
ployeea.  though  otherwise  eligible  \mder  the 
act  for  the  full  76  percent  of  compensation, 
find  the  dollar  limits  prevent  them  from  re- 
ceiving that  amount. 

The  provision  for  Increasing  existing 
awards  by  tbe  same  percentage  rise  aa  tbe 
percentage  increase  in  tbe  Consumer  Price 
Index  since  1968  U  an  attempt  to  meet  the 
rise  in  coat  of  living  experienced  by  persons 
r«ceinng  benefits  under  the  act.  In  addi- 
tion, tbe  bill  provldea  for  future  periodic 
increaaaa  in  existing  awarda  to  meet  future 
rlaea  In  the  eoat  of  living.  TUa  Is  aocom- 
pllahed  by  providing  that  whenever  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  experiences  a  rlas  of  at 
least  3  percent  and  maintains  that  level  or 
higher  for  3  consecutive  months,  tbe  existing 
award  shall  be  increased  by  a  like  per- 
centage. TlUs  provision  was  patterned  after 
a  almilar  provision  in  the  dvU  service  re- 
ttrament  amendments  of  1986. 

Another  major  change  in  H.B.  10731  pro- 
vides for  the  continuatioD  of  beneflta  pay- 
able to  or  on  account  of  dependenta  of  de- 
ceaaed  or  dlaaUsd  wnployeea.  Where  such  a 
dependent  eonttnuaa  hla  edtnatlon  after  age 
IS  In  a  qualiflad  edoesttoaal  Instttutlon. 
beneflta  are  payable  to  or  on  aocouBt  at  aooh 


child  for  4  yean  or  imtu  be  reachaa  age  33, 
or  maniea.  whlebever  la  sooner. 

Under  existing  law,  certain  persons  suf- 
fering from  specified  permanent  Injurlaa 
(mostly  the  loae,  or  Ices  of  use.  of  a  mem- 
ber) are  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
for  a  Hiedfied  nimiber  of  weeks.  If  tbe 
employee  baa  suffered  a  permanent  par- 
tial loaa.  or  partial  loss  of  use,  of  the 
member  listed  in  the  achedtUe,  but  no 
other  significant  impairment  of  the  body, 
he  reoeivea  no  further  compensation  after 
his  scheduled  award  is  exliausted.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  he  has  received  a  partial  loss 
or  partial  loss  of  use,  of  a  listed  member 
and  has  also  suffered  a  slgnlflcaint  Impair- 
ment In  a  part  of  the  body  not  listed  in 
the  schedule,  he  can  be  compenaated  for 
lOBB  at  wage-earning  capacity,  if  any.  but 
not  for  tbe  scheduled  loss.  The  committee's 
amendment  treats  the  person  with  a  sched- 
uled partial  loas,  whether  or  not  aooom- 
panied  by  another  disal>ility,  as  the  act  now 
treats  persons  suffering  total  loas  or  loes  at 
use  of  a  member — by  allowing  them  the 
scheduled  Injury  in  each  case,  and  by  pro- 
^vldlng  for  compensation  based  on  loes  of 
wage-earning  capacity  after  the  scheduled 
award  has  been  paid  out. 

Tbe  existing  law  permita  the  Secretary  to 
make  a  decision,  solely  on  written  evidence 
and  reports,  and  does  not  provide  for  a 
forum  for  an  aggrieved  claimant  to  preeent 
evidence.  Thla  blU  glvee  the  claimant  the 
right  to  request  a  bearing  on  his  claim 
before  a  representative  of  the  Secretary. 

The  bearing  procedure  is  Informal,  and 
the  Secretary  Is  not  boxmd  by  the  rules  of 
evidence  or  the  Administrative  Proced\ire 
Act.  The  purpoee  of  this  amendment  la  to 
give  the  claimant  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard  and  support  bis  claim  by  evidence. 
The  employee's  right  to  i^peal  to  the  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Appeals  Board  from 
an  adverse  final  decision  Is  retained. 

Other  changes  to  the  act  which  the  com- 
mittee believes  to  be  improvements  are  as 
follows:  Increasing  the  amounts  payable  to 
attendanta  of  totally  disabled  persons  from 
8126  per  month  to  8800  per  month;  increas- 
ing benefits  to  Federal  Civil  Works  Admin- 
istration and  other  employees  from  8160  to 
8300  per  month:  extending  the  benefits  for 
scheduled  disabilities  and  medical  services 
or  supplies  to  employees  who  receive  bene- 
fits under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
who  are  beneficiaries  under  other  Federal 
retirement  systems;  provides  reemployment 
rlghU  to  disabled  persons  for  which  they 
are  physlcaUy  and  otherwise  qualified;  pro- 
vides a  limip-siui  payment  upon  remar- 
rla: )  to  dependent  widows  and  widowers 
Instead  of  merely  stopping  payment  of 
benefits;  providing  the  time  limit  for  filing 
claims  shall  not  run  against  a  minor  until 
age  21  or  against  an  Incompetent  person 
imless  In  each  case  a  legal  representative 
la  appointed;  providing  that  injured  em- 
ployeee  who  are  required  to  bring  suit 
against  third  parties  responsible  for  their 
injuries  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  suit;  and  giving  the  Secretary 
rulemaking  authority  In  employment  oat- 
aide  the  United  SUtes. 

ROUBK    HXAXIMOa    AMD   PASSaOS    Or  BJl.    lOTtI 

Bearings  on  H.R.  10721  and  other  bills 
amending  the  Federal  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Act  were  held  in  the  House  for  4  days 
during  1086.  HJt.  10731  was  reported  from 
the  Education  and  Labcr  Committee  on 
ICarcta  2.  1906.  The  bUl  paased  the  House 
wi'tbout  amendment  under  suspension  at 
the  rules  on  March  7.  1986. 

sntATS  HSAsaras 
The  Senate  Subccmmlttee  on  Labor  held 
hearings  on  HJt.  10731  and  related  bUIs  on 
May  3.  1968.  Among  the  witnesses  testify- 
ing were  Mrs.  Kither  Peterson.  Assistant 
Secretary   of   labor   for   Labor   Standards, 


repreaentatlvas  of  major  Federal  employee 
organisations,  and  other  Intsnsted  groxqis. 
m  addition,  statements  were  submitted  by 
tntareated  indivlduala  and  oiganlzatlont. 
The  subcommittee  reported  H.B.  10721  with 
amendments  to  the  full  committee  on  June 
9.  1088. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  HON.  EUGENE  J. 
KEOOH  TO  ACCEPT  THE  AWARD 
OF  THE  ORDER  OF  ISABELLA  THE 
CATHOLIC 

The  blU  (H.R.  11227)  authorizing  the 
Honorable  EnoBin:  J.  Kboqh.  to  accept 
the  award  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  the 
Catholic  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rbcord  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  1286),  exjdalnlng  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid, 
as  follows: 

PUXPOSX 

The  purpose  of  HJt.  11227  Is  evident  from 
its  title.  The  legislation  is  made  necessary 
by  the  following  provision  of  the  Constlta- 
tion: 

•  •  •  no  person  holding  any  office  of  prof- 
it or  trust  under  them  [the  United  States], 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress  ac- 
cept of  any  present,  emolument,  oflBce,  or 
title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king, 
prince,  or  f««lgn  state  (art.  1,  sec.  9,  par.  8). 

COldCITT^  BBCOMimniaTIOM 

similar  Ijglslatlon  was  enacted  last  year 
authorizing  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Mai- 
tin,  Jb.,  and  the  Honorable  Francxs  P.  Bol- 
ton to  accept  various  decorations.  More- 
over, on  May  17  the  Senate  passed  S.  2463 
which  would  generally  authorize  acceptance 
of  such  items  and  which  wlien  enacted  will 
make  separate  authorizations  such  as  H£. 
11227  unnecesaary. 

Pending  final  passage  by  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  of  8.  3463,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  the  Honorable  Eugenx  J.  Keoch 
has  announced  his  intention  to  retire  at  the 
end  of  this  Congress,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  on  June  18,  voted  to 
recommend  favorable  action  on  HJt.  11217 
to  the  Senate. 


DOMINICAN  INTERVENTION 
VINDICATED 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  press  of  the  Nation  has  all  too 
often  found  fault  with  President  John- 
son  before  the  facts  were  In.  and  I  have 
particularly  In  mind  the  record  as  re- 
gards the  Dominican  Republic.  In  the 
early  days  following  the  landing  of  our 
marines  there,  the  line  taken  by  many 
of  our  newspapers,  and  especial^  those 
In  the  cities  of  the  northeast,  was  that 
the  action  on  our  part  was  unjustified. 
It  was  said  that  the  intervention  was  a 
mistake,  and  that  the  role  of  tbe  Com- 
munists was  not  Important,  and  was  be- 
ing used  as  an  excuse  to  meddle  In  a 
neighbor's  family  argument. 
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We  know  much  better  i  ipw.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. As  I  pointed  out  tq  ?the  Senate  on 
March  25,  the  Communists  had  a  pur- 
poseful plan  which  they  wtare  implement- 
ing skillfully,  and  which  they  have  since 
been  bragging  about  witl^  their  own 
circles.  By  their  own  adihission,  it  was 
the  action  of  President  Jc  Ivison  in  send- 
ing troops  which  thwarted  their  pro- 
gram. The  Information  iivailable  to  the 
President  at  the  time  he  acted  from  con- 
fidential sources,  some  of  which  was  sub- 
sequently made  available!  io  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  wa^  of  similar  na- 
ture. , 

I  have  been  provided  ^rsonally  with 
Etui  other  information  which  must  nec- 
essarily remain  classified  ilhich  certainly 
leaves  no  doubt  in  my  oWti  mind.  It  is 
completely  clear  that  we  lltnew  far  more 
about  the  plans  of  the  Oommunists  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  knd  the  means 
at  their  disposal  to  carry  Itfiem  out.  thsoi 
we  did  when  events  in  Ctba  were  at  a 
similar  stage.  Senators  should  keep  this 
point  very  much  in  mlnd^ 

Cuba  went  Communist  While  the  Unit- 
ed States  stood  idly  by  aid  watched  the 
plot  unfold  Uttle  by  little  until  Castro 
stood  finally  before  the  world  for  what 
he  had  been  all  along — a  Communist  act- 
ing under  orders  from  Mdscow.  It  may 
well  be  that  there  was  much  more  to  the 
Communist  plan  in  the  pominican  Re- 
public than  we  knew,  ibut  we  knew 
enough,  and  It  was  a  n^^ch  more  ad- 
vanced plan  for  taking  over  than  we 
knew  Castro  had  when  he  left  the  moun- 
tains and  established  hlm^lf  in  Havana. 

The  fact  is  that  Pre^iident  Johnson 
arrested  the  spread  of  Communism  in 
Latin  America,  as  he  is  doing  in  south- 
east Asia,  by  a  foreign  {policy  coura- 
geously and  boldly  calculajtied  to  frustrate 
the  enslavement  of  the  hemisphere.  For 
the  time  being,  the  New  World  is  more 
aecure  than  it  has  been  for  a  good  many 
years.  President  Johnsdn  has  had  a 
hand  In  helping  Brazil,  dl^le,  and  other 
neighbors  to  maintainj  j  governments 
which  might  otherwise 
subversion  or  misnamed 
tion. 

For  those  of  us  who  f 
we  must  resist  the  Comm 
of  friendly  governments.  It  is  disappoint- 
ing to  see  some  of  our  larger  dailies  giv- 
ing such  wide  publicity  to  persons  who 
could  remain  complacent  in  the  face  of 
Communist  takeover  of  Oiiba,  who  were 
critical  of  the  U.S.  actions!  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic  which  were  necessary  to 
permit  the  people  of  tl^^t  country  to 
choose  a  government  by  tl 
than  have  one  forced  ui 
bullets,  and  who  have  at  1 
«ive  of  the  representativ^$  of  our  Gov- 
ernment who  advise  a  "hard  line"  policy 
to  frustrate  Commvuiist'  subversion  in 
Brazil,  Chile,  and  other  iftln  American 
nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  (Spired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana!.  I  ask  unani- 
BWms  consent  that  I  maj^  continue  for 
whatever  length  of  time  the  ccMnpletlon 
of  the  statemoit  requires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIDER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered . 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Had  we  fol- 
lowed the  logic  of  those  who  urge  a  soft 
line  or  no  Une  at  all  against  communism, 
those  who  fear  that  the  risk  would  be  too 
great  and  the  danger  of  war  with  a 
major  Communist  power  too  much  to 
accept,  we  could  well  be  confronted  today 
with  Communist  powers  in  control  of 
continental  Europe  and  perhaps  domi- 
nant over  even  the  courageous  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Had  Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
and  Kennedy  been  so  timid  as  some 
would  suggest,  we  might  today  be  con- 
fronted with  Communist  control  of  all 
Europe,  the  Near  East,  the  Middle  East, 
and  perhaps  all  of  Asia.  Timid  souls  who 
refuse  to  support  the  tjrpe  of  action  of 
President  Johnson  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  South  Vietnam  would  be  con- 
fronted with  complete  ccHitrol  by  Com- 
munists of  the  land  mass  of  Europe  and 
Asia  and  the  island  chain  from  Japan 
through  Indonesia,  and  perhaps  prac- 
tically all  of  Africa.  We  could  easily 
have  faced  a  Communist-dominated 
Central  and  South  America,  with  medium 
and  short-range  missiles  aimed  at  our 
cities  and  defense  lnstallatl(His  from 
Cuba  and  across  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  decision  that  President  Johnson 
made  concerning  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic is  now  supported  by  ample  proof  that 
it  is  the  kind  of  action  which  prevents  a 
Communist  takeover  in  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  how  I  wish  that  General 
Eisenhower,  a  courageous  President, 
might  have  moved  to  assure  the  free 
election  of  a  democratic  government  In 
Cuba  when  it  became  clear  that  a  Com- 
munist regime  was  establishing  Itself 
there.  To  his  credit.  It  must  certainly  be 
said  that  at  that  time  we  were  not  aware 
o|  the  many  new  techniques  which  were 
being  developed  to  undermine  and  de- 
stroy democratic  governments.  Never- 
theless. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  people 
of  Cuba,  once  they  were  aware  that  com- 
munism was  upon  them  unless  they  re- 
jected it,  would  have  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly for  the  democratic  way — If  they 
could  have  had  the  opportunity  which 
has  Just  been  exercised  by  the  Dominican 
people. 

The  election  results  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  again  demonstrate  why  the 
Communists  will  never  permit  free  elec- 
tions. In  a  country  which  they  might 
well  have  controlled  by  violent  means 
only  months  ago,  they  were  not  even 
willing  to  offer  themselves  to  the  elec- 
torate in  their  true  colors.  However, 
there  were  some  elements,  specifically  the 
so-called  14th  of  Jime  movement 
which  Is  directly  associated  with  Castro- 
Ism,  who  presented  themselves  In  local 
situations  which  they  Judged,  quite 
wrongly,  that  they  might  show  up  to 
advantage. 

In  the  districts  in  which  these  Castro- 
Ites  offered  candidates  there  was  a  total 
vote  of  slightly  more  than  250,000,  of 
which  they  received  only  4.427.  Thus, 
Mr.  President,  they  received  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  votes  cast.  This  is  Indeed 
proof  that  the  Communists  who  were 
trying  so  hard  to  win  control  by  violence 
have  no  support  among  the  people. 

It  Is  my  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
shall  soon  see  the  withdrawal  of  the 


OAS  tro(ws  who  still  remain  In  Domini- 
can Republic.  Nevertheless,  I  certainly 
do  not  wish  to  see  them  withdrawn  pre- 
maturely. The  progress  toward  stability 
In  the  island  is  Indeed  remarkable,  and 
it  would  be  tragic  to  risk  a  return  to 
needless  violence.  I  am  confident  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  bring  home  the  re- 
mainder of  our  tro(4>s  In  the  not-too-dis- 
tant future,  and  I  hope  that  Hanoi, 
Peking,  and  Moscow  will  be  taking  due 
note  of  this  withdrawal. 

One  of  the  charges  most  often  made  is 
that  we  are  never  going  to  be  willing  to 
withdraw  our  forces  from  countries  into 
which  they  are  sent  to  assist  those  who 
wish  to  remain  free.  We  are  demonstrat- 
ing in  the  Dominican  Republic  that  this 
Is  totally  untrue,  and  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  actions  there  will  have  some 
persuasive  effect  on  those  who  continue 
to  oppose  the  President's  action  In  Viet- 
nam. 

In  supporting  President  Johnson's  ac- 
tion in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  mean  to  detract  from 
those  others  who  have  contributed  much 
to  the  progress  which  has  been  made. 
Our  special  representative  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  Ambassa- 
dor Bunker,  should  especially  be  praised 
for  his  dedicated  work.  The  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  has  been  a 
source  of  strength  throughout  this  pe- 
riod, and  this  has  not  always  been  so. 
It  Is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  future 
responses  to  direct  threats  to  the  free- 
dom of  other  nations  in  this  hemisphere 
can  be  made  on  a  fully  Joint  basis,  and 
with  even  wider  participation  by  the 
troops  of  the  Latin  American  forces — if 
the  use  of  such  forces  should  again  be 
required. 

FORTY  PLUS  CLUB 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  quite 
some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  James  E.  Wilson,  president  of  the 
40  Plus  Club  of  New  York.  This  Is  an 
organization  composed  of  men  over  40 
who  have  held  responsible  executive  po- 
sitions but  who  have  been  overtaken  by 
age  and  yet  believe  that  they  have  plenty 
of  youthfulness  for  modem  society. 

In  order  to  present  their  case  to  the 
public,  they  have  organized  the  40  Plus 
Club  and  have  been  seeking  in  various 
ways  to  publicize  their  problem  and  their 
cause.  There  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Sunday  News  of  June  5,  1966,  an  article 
under  the  Intriguing  caption,  "Bosses 
Seeking  a  Job  for  Change  at  40  Plus," 
which  states  the  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  Included  In  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  article  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Bosses  Seeking  a  Job  roa  Cranck  at  40  Plus 
(By  William  Neugebauer) 

The  letter  addressed  to  Soviet  Premier 
Aleksel  N.  Kosygln  represented  an  offer  by 
lOO-top-notch  American  business  executives 
who  are  unable  to  find  work  at  home  because 
they  are  over  40,  despite  the  fact  aU  are 
active  men  with  years  of  productivity  ahead. 

In  the  letter,  the  100  offered  to  relocate 
with  their  famUlea  "within  your  country." 
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thar  told  ttM  pnmlM-.  and  to  glv«  their  "ool- 
IcetlT*  affort.  npvlanoe  and  abtuty  to  In- 
rr— ilm  til*  Soviet  naUonal  product." 

"Tb*  tottar  i*  mythlnl,  or  oooim."  aald 
Col.  JaiBM  ■.  WUKm.  pnakUnt  of  tba  ^ortr 
Plus  Olub  of  Itow  York.  "But  U  It  bad  bean 
real,  you  can  bat  your  bottom  dollar  tba  Bus- 
kla  wouldn't  waata  a  aecond  ftyitng  ona  ot 
t&elr  big,  prlTate  tuperjata  bera  to  pick  up 
tba  entlra  group  In  ona  sweep." 

A  (onnar  Air  Voroa  oOoar  and  onetime 
mlUtary  goremor  oS  Seoul.  Korea,  WUbod 
aald  tba  100  men  would  be  at  Inaatlmable 
Talue  to  Buaeia  and,  put  to  work,  would 
booat  tba  output  of  Soviet  Induatry  by  many 
.  mlUlona  of  doUara  In  tbe  first  year. 

"The  real  tragedy  Is,"  Wilson  said,  "that 
such  groups  do  exist  In  this  country,  that  Is, 
eieoutlves  of  consummate  skill  and  talent 
who  cannot  find  employment  simple  because 
of  the  arbitrary  age  limits  Impoeed  by  Ameri- 
can Indoatry." 

Sneh  man,  Wilson,  said,  contend  that 
Amerloa  Is  losing  the  advantage  of  a  collec- 
tive, proven  experience  valued  at  billions  of 
dollars.  They  point,  he  added,  to  the  Ices  of 
what  has  always  been  a  prime  American 
asset,  "brain  power."  poseeesed  abundantly 
by  trained  asscutlvea  over  iO. 

One  of  tbe  major  organisations  concerned 
with  this  particular  plight  of  middle-aged 
Amarlaan  execuUves.  the  Forty  Plus  Club,  at 
15  Park  Bow.  managed  to  place  In  employ- 
ment 384  out-of-work  executives  during  the 
last  year.  Their  combined  earnings  total 
more  than  $3.S  million  annually. 
1 19,000  Mummi 

A  cooperative  group  of  executives  over  M, 
and  presently  tmemployed,  Forty  Plus  re- 
quires that  Its  members  have  earned  more 
than  •U.OOO  annually  in  an  exeeutlve  ca- 
pacity. Anproapectlvamembetsaresoreanad 
as  to  prior  aai|iloymant  and  other  major 
factors.  No  tea  la  ehargad  either  the  em- 
ployer or  tba  member  for  obtaining  employ- 
ment. 

The  memboBblp,  which  usually  numbers 
around  100  men,  Wilson  said,  routee  as  em- 
ployment to  found.  Of  tba  prassot  mamber- 
ahlp,  19  have  earned  from  $40,000  to  $50.- 
•00  annually,  four  have  earned  more  than 
•50X100  and  one,  an  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, $55,000  each  year. 

MnoioaT  Bsusi 

The  dub  Issuee  a  monthly  directory  ot 
•vallahla  asacuttvaa  on  Ita  rostar.  The  last 
Issue.  WUaon  said,  eontataad  thumbnail  blog- 
Tfhlm  of  al|ht  exeeutlvea  In  uiglnaerlng 
and  manufacturing.  40  general  management 
exaeutlvaa,  10  IntemaUonal  operattons  ex- 
perts, as  sales  and  marketing  veepe  and  oth- 
ers of  proven  exeeutlve  capabUty  In  aceonnt- 
Ing.  flnanee.  advertising  and  other  flel<to. 

WDsOB  said  that  as  tbe  competition  for 
uarfeats  Ineraaaaa  with  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
trlaa  and,  in  (act.  with  our  own  western  al- 
llaa,  many  Americana  quaetloa  whether  thto 
natlan  oan  long  afford  to  "send  Its  best  brains 
to  pasture  simply  because  theee  brains  exist 
In  over-40  bodlee." 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sume that  continuity  in  the  Comauta- 
8IOHAL  RicokD  is  not  alwayi  too  impor- 
tant, but  I  envision  a  tinoe  when  it  could 
be  Important  and  might  have  to  be 
trotted  out  on  the  floor. 

I  wlah  to  recite  that  on  Thursday, 
June  16,  Immedlatriy  following  the 
uniAl  mottoos  made  by  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  be  morvd  to  call  up  for 


eooslderation  Senate  Concurrent  Reeolu- 
tlon  M,  the  measure  dealtaig  with  an  ad< 
monition  to  the  agencies  regardtng  agil- 
eultnrs  and  farm  prices. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  pronptly 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  meas- 
ure. I  made  such  an  explanation  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  was  satlsfled 
and  indicated  his  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion as  did  Setiator  Coom  of  Kentud^. 
In  checldng  the  CowoutssiONAL  Ricoaa 
for  Thursday  I  find  that  the  proceedings 
do  not  appear  as  they  actually  occurred. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  the 
Junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  came 
on  the  floor  and  made  a  statement  In 
support  of  the  resolution.  The  Rbcokb 
Indicates  that  he  made  the  explanation 
In  rmponae  to  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
Un*  from  Delaware  and  not  me  and  my 
remarks  follow  both  his  and  Senator 
Coopn's. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  on  Thursday, 
shortly  after  the  discussion  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  88 1  took  the  floor 
to  make  a  statement  paying  tribute  to 
the  34th  anniversary  of  the  DisaUed 
American  Veterans.  This  occasion  was 
to  be  celebrated  on  Friday  but  Inasmuch 
as  we  were  not  to  be  In  session  aa  Friday 
I  made  my  remarks  on  Thursday. 
Knowing  also  that  many  Members  in- 
tended to  speak  with  respect  to  the  DAY 
I  asked  unanimous  consent  that  Mem- 
bers be  permitted  to  insert  statements  on 
the  subject  into  the  Rkoord,  although  I 
do  not  find  the  request  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  do  find, 
however,  that  even  thoi«h  I  was  the 
first  Senator  to  Q>eak  on  this  subject  on 
last  Thursday  the  remarks  of  six  other 
Senators  precede  mine  in  the  Raoou. 
Incidentally,  none  of  them  were  on  the 
floor  of  the  Seiutte  at  that  time.  In 
addition  there  are  numerous  other  state- 
ments cm  various  subjects  which  precede 
mine  cm  both  of  the  above-mentioned 
subjects  which  were  not  delivered  prior 
to  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  no  personali- 
ties, pride,  or  ego  invcdved  in  my  re- 
marks today  about  that  makeup  oi  the 

COHORXaSIDNAL  R«X>«I>. 

I  recite  it  because  continuity  might  be- 
come a  problem  sometime  and  If  the 
Rscots  is  not  a  c(mtlnuou8  record  show- 
ing precisely  what  happened  on  the  floor 
and  what  was  inserted,  we  might  be  taken 
to  task  toe  a  Uttle  careleesness.  I  do 
want  to  say.  however,  that  the  Rxcorb 
is  supposed  to  show  the  continuity  of  the 
proceedings  as  they  actually  occur  and 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  so  provide. 
Therefore,  there  should  be  no  change 
from  what  actually  occurred  unless  for 
Justifiable  reasmis  a  unanimous-consent 
request  Is  made  that  ronarks  vipear  at 
a  place  other  than  would  be  the  case 
when  they  are  made.  Accordingly,  I  ex- 
pect that  in  the  future  tlie  rules  will  be 
followed  in  regard  to  the  printing  of  the 

RiCOIB. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  must  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  this  matter.  It  Is 
no  reflection  on  anybody.  I  do  not  in- 
tend It  as  soeh.  But  I  do  mean  that 
sometime  this  might  be  put  at  teue  and 
then  ft  MNild  be  a  Ut  of  a  problem. 


FliORIDA  FUTDRR  FARMERS  C^ 
AMEEUCA 

Mr.HOULAND.  Mr.  President,  among 
our  Nation's  several  highly  worthwhile 
youth  organizations  is  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America.  Its  membership  is  com- 
prised of  boys  of  high  school  through  col- 
lege age  from  primarily  rural  areas 
whose  major  fields  of  Interest  are  agri- 
culture and  citizenship. 

Because  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  and  deal  with  many  of  the  FTA 
members  and  their  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions within  my  own  State  of  Florida,  I 
have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  wondCT- 
ful  training  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields 
that  Is  gained  by  individual  members  of 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 

The  Horida  FPA  has  produced  many 
outstanding  young  men  who  have  moved 
into  positions  of  leadership  and  great  re- 
sponsibility witliin  their  communities  u 
they  attained  adulthood.  Four  have 
served  the  FFA  as  national  presidents, 

last  week  the  State  organization  of 
the  FFA  held  its  38th  annual  convention 
in  the  city  of  Daytoiu  Beach.  Inconnec- 
timi  with  this,  the  Florida  Times-Union, 
(HM  of  our  State's  great  daBs  newspa- 
pers, carried  in  its  June  14  issue  a  very 
fine  editorial  of  commendation  for  the 
type  of  citizen  which  the  FFA  produces. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Ric- 
ORD  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  The  Florida  ^Times-Union, 
June  14,  1906] 

TOUTHFUL     IirmATIVX     Is     A     OomCKNSABLS 

Vbtui 

Opmlng  today  and  continuing  throtighout 
this  weak  In  Daytooa  Beach,  tbe  S8th  annual 
eonventlfm  of  Future  Farmers  of  America  In 
thto  state  to  axpactad  to  attract  some  1,000 
FFA's  who  wlU  participate  In  a  varied  pro- 
gram of  activities,  which  wlU  be  featured 
by  the  election  of  officers  and  tbe  selection 
of  delegates  to  the  national  meeting  next 
faU  in  Kansas  Olty.  Ilo.  Among  other 
awards  reoelvad  by  the  Star  SUte  Farmar 
wm  be  a  aUver  trophy  preeented  annuaUr 
by  tbe  Florida  Publishing  Company. 

The  publishers  of  The  Florida  Tlmee- 
Unlon  and  the  Jacksonville  Journal  take 
great  satisfaction  In  presenting  this  award, 
believing  as  they  do  that  the  Initiative  and 
enterprise  exhibited  by  members  of  FPA  In 
conceiving  and  '"»"»g<"g  their  own  agricul- 
tural ventures  constitute  an  exemplification 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.  Captains  of 
Industry  are  bred  on  the  farms  of  America 
as  well  as  in  the  buslnees  and  Industrial  cen- 
ters. 

It  to  appropriate,  therefore,  to  point  out 
that  there  Is  no  field  of  activity  that  better 
llliutrataa  the  fundamental  Uws  of  econom- 
loe  than  that  of  agriculture.  Tbe  agrlctil* 
tural  entrepreneurs  who  are  nurtured  in  tbs 
ranks  of  FFA  employ  land,  labor,  and  capi- 
tal to  earn  a  profit,  just  as  do  tbe  Industrial 
titans  of  our  urban  dtonufaeturlng  economy. 

m  Florida,  a  yotug  FFA  has  a  year-round 
laboratory  In  thto  state's  crops  where  be  can 
observe  the  workings  of  the  laws  of  econom- 
ics. The  supply  and  demand  factors  affect 
the  state's  vageUble  and  citrus  crops  in  a 
real  and  dnuaaUo  fashion. 

Whare  batter  than  In  the  ranks  of  the  FFA 
could  a  young  person  learn  the  meaning  of  tbe 
tow  of  <iinrHn>«iht»^  ratums?  With  a  plot  of 
land,  members  ot  VTA  can  lean  fllist-band 


that  they  can  plant  and  otdtlvi  <  s  their  hold' 


tng  with  profit  «mly  up  to  a 
Beyond  that,  they  will  obeerve 
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Dtrtaln  point, 
t  liat  the  yield 


vlU  fall  off — ^that  it  to  not  proportionate  to 
tbe  Ume  and  effort  they  put  lato  It. 

'Hiere  to  little  doubt  that  tlci  buA  of  un- 
derstanding about  our  eoanooic  system  In 
the  United  Statee  today  to  a  re<«lt  of  the  ab- 
lence  of  a  slmUar  opportunlibr  for  young 
people  to  engage  in  comparable  actlvltlee. 
Ibere  to  an  advantage  In  belrg  abto  to  live 
doee  to  the  soil.  Mother  E&th  and  the 
bounties  that  she  bestows  on  those  who  gain 
their  livelihood  from  tbe  fruits  of  the  soU  to 
the  parent  of  hardy  men  and  women. 

FFA  and  the  lessons  it  Inct^lcates  In  our 
young  people  are  an  antidote  i  to  the  Infiu- 
ences,  none  of  which  to  more  Vitiating  than 
tbe  heavy  hand  of  federallstii,  which  are 
deetructlve  to  the  virtues  of  i|ddlvldual  en- 
terprise and  Initiative. 


STRONG 
)WERFUL 


SCHOOL     MILK 
PROORESS  IN  FACE  OF  1 
OPPOSITION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  P^dent,  vir- 
tually every  working  day  si|ice  Congress 
went  into  session  I  have  beeil  standing  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  i>l)Ject  to  the 
idminjstratlon's  proposed  cutback  In  the 
ichool  milk  program.  I  am  nappy  to  say 
that  during  tills  period  the!  school  milk 
program  has  enjoyed  the  following  prog- 
ress: 

First.  The  House  of  R^resentatives 
has  appropriated  $103  milpon  for  the 
program   to   override   the 
tkn's  iH-oposal  to. cut  the  prJQgram  by  80 
percoit  to  $21  million. 

Second.  Sixty-seven  of  rii  colleagues 
b  the  Senate  have  Joined  m^  in  sponsor- 
his  a  bill  to  make  the  schon  1  milk  pro- 
{nm  permanent  and  Incrciise  Federal 
funding  for  the  program.  Sa<  ires  of  simi- 
lar bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives 

Third.  Senator  ELLXNonJiihalrman  of 
the  Agriculture  CcMnmittea  i  has  intro- 
duced a  modified  Child  N|utritlon  Act 
which  would  continue  f  undlitif  the  school 
milk  program  at  its  present;  level. 

Fourth.  The  members  of  il^e  Agricul- 
ture Committee  have  beenjassured  by 
Senator  EujDfnu  that  legislation  ez- 
teoding  the  school  milk  pUogram  and 
maintaining  it  in  its  present!  form  will  be 
Rported  to  tbe  floor  this  y 

I  know  my  Senate  o^eagkies  will  Join 
me  in  continuing  to  fight  f  on  ^ly  action 
on  the  school  milk  program  4o  that  par- 
ents, teachers  and  children  will  be  as- 
nred  of  the  Federal  GovenWent's  oon- 
tinolng  support  for  the  vital  school  milk 
program.  1| 


STATES 

ident.  our 

dlines  de- 

predoml- 

ts  (tf  the 


PROGRESS    FOR 

AMD  FREEDOM  IN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr. 
tclevlalon  and  newspapef 
tennlne  and  reflect  both 
■>*nt  concern  and  the 
American  people. 

Obviously,  the  overwhelming  belief  of 
Hie  majority  of  Americans  ii  that  Vlet- 
QUB  is  the  prime  test — success  or  fall- 
We — of  our  position  in  Asia. 

What  is  overlooked  in  tUlB  popolariy 
»*  riew  Is  the  remartcable  J  D  iprofement 
«  the  outlook  for  peace  4^d  freedom 
««ewhere  in  Asia. 
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In  Indonesia,  an  Immensely  Important 
Improvement  has  taken  place.  In  India, 
Japan,  and  even  in  China  the  situation 
seems  to  be  bett^. 

Tbe  perceptive  James  Reston,  of  the 
New  Yoric  Ttanes,  wrote  an  article  yester- 
day setting  forth  in  broader  perq^ective 
the  outlook  in  Asia.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[F^om  the  New  York  Times,  June  19,  1966] 
Washingtoh:  A  Oi.kam  or  Licht  m  Asia 

(By  James  Beaton) 
WASHiN(Troi«,  June  18. — One  of  the  persist- 
ent complaints  among  officials  in  Washington 
to  that  our  political  troubles  in  Vietnam  are 
not  balanced  adequately  by  reports  in  the 
press  of  the  more  hopeful  political  develop- 
mente  elsewhere  In  AsU.  It  to  a  fair  com- 
plaint. 

In  Indonesia,  Indto  and  Paktotan,  Japan, 
the  PbUlpplnee  and  China  Itself  there  are 
signs  of  change  that  could  In  the  long  run 
prove  to  be  more  significant  than  all  the 
sctiflUng  In  the  streeto  of  Saigon. 

INOOmSI&'S  SWITCH 

The  aavage  transf(»matlon  ot  Indonesto 
from  a  pro-Chinese  policy  under  Sukarno  to 
a  defiantly  anti-Communtot  policy  under 
General  Suharto  to,  of  course,  the  moet  Im- 
portant of  these  developments.  Washington 
to  being  careful  not  to  claim  any  credit  for 
thto  change  in  the  sixth  most  populous  and 
one  of  the  richest  nations  In  the  world,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  Washington  had 
nothing  to  do  with  It. 

There  was  a  great  de%l  ^ore  contact  be- 
tween the  anU-Cooununtot  forces  In  that 
country  and  at  least  one  very  high  ofllclal 
In  Washington  before  and  during  the  Indo- 
nesian massacre  than  to  generally  realised. 
General  Suharto's  forces,  at  times  severely 
short  of  food  and  munitions,  have  been  get- 
ting aid  from  here  through  various  third 
countries,  and  It  to  doubtfxd  If  the  coup 
would  ever  have  been  attempted  without  the 
American  show  of  strength  In  Vtotnam  or 
been  sustained  without  the  clandestine  aid  It 
has  received  indirectly  from  here. 

Thus  the  control  of  thto  large  and  stratogle 
arohlptfago  to  no  longer  In  the  bands  of  men 
fleroely  hoatUe  to  the  United  SUtea.  The 
war  between  Indonesia  and  Matoysla  has 
ended,  and  tbe  British  forces  there  wUl  aoon 
be  free  to  help  malnt4iln  order  In  thto  critical 
area  from  the  Indian  Ooean  to  the  Sea  of 
Japan. 

Tbe  fighting  has  ended,  too.  between  In- 
dto and  Pakistan  and  more  than  that.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  corrcspondenoe  with  Prime 
Iglnlster  Oandhl  and  President  Ayub  Khan 
and  hto  reetoratton  of  aid  to  their  two  ooun- 
tilea  have  helped  remove  the  danger  of  both 
(amine  and  communal  war  In  the  Indian  sub- 
continent. 

The  struggle  for  succession  to  the  sick 
and  aging  leader  and  prophet  of  Communist 
China,  Mao  Tse-timg,  to  now  the  most  In- 
teresting thing  happening  In  Asto,  but  again 
It  to  too  early  to  assume  that  Uito  will  bene- 
fit tbe  West. 

THS    CHnCA    STSUaOLX 

Several  problems  are  troubling  the  oH  men 
of  "the  long  march"  who  made  the  Chinees 
revolution.  The  rising  generation  in  that 
country,  as  here  and  etoewhere  to  not  show- 
ing much  enthusiasm  for  the  Ideology  of 
their  fathers.  Tixe  universities  and  the  preee 
seem  to  be  harboring  some  heretics  who. 
as  in  the  Sovtot  Union,  see  advantages  In 
Independent  thought.  Tbt  Chlneee  armed 
•ervloes  apparently  have  eome  ofltoers  who 
would  rather  cooperate  with  Moscow  to  get 


modem  equipment  than  wism^e  with  Moe- 
cow  over  doctrine  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Communist  world. 

So  heads  have  been  rolling  In  .China  and 
the  struggle  for  suoceeslon  to  Mao  to  now  out 
In  the  open.  The  prestdente  at  both  Peking 
and  Nanking  Untversltlee  have  been  removed. 
General  Lo  Jul-chlng.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Chlneee  armed  foroes,  who  was  more  In- 
terested in  Moscow's  technology  than  Ito 
Ideology,  has  disappeared,  and  Journaltots  on 
the  PHclng  Dally  who  were  more  interested 
In  Chlneee  nationalism  than  Communism 
have  been  depoeed. 

THS    ncXKGINa    XX&DBl 

The  two  men  at  the  center  of  the  struggle 
for  power,  tbe  Humphrey-Kennedy  counter- 
parts in  Peking,  are— aeoordlng  to  the  experts 
here  who  somehow  are  supposed  to  know 
about  theae  mystertous  things — Marshal  Un 
Plao,  the  Defense  Minister,  and  Teng  Rslao- 
ping,  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  party. 

lifoet  attention  to  centwlng  In  the  press 
theee  days  on  the  Defenee  Minister,  Lin  Plao, 
because  recently  be  has  been  choeen,  pre- 
sumably by  Mao  Tse-tung,  to  be  the  St.  Paul 
and  proclaim  the  Gospel  according  to  Mao; 
and  hto  doctrine,  xinllke  St.  Paul's,  to  war 
and  more  war  and  death  to  the  heretics  In 
Moscow  as  well  as  Washington. 

But  Lin  Pla^  like  Chou  Bn-lai,  the  most 
eloquent  and  elegant  world  traveler  among 
the  Chinese  Communtote  (now  in  Rumanto). 
to  not  In  good  health;  and  the  China-watch- 
ers— ^not  only  within  the  United  States  Gov- 
ermnent,  but  among  the  best-informed  dip- 
lomats In  the  Asian  Kmbasslee  In  Washing- 
ton— think  the  moet  powerful  man  In  China 
after  Mao.  and  maybe  even  Mao,  to  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  Chlneee  Communist 
party,  T>en  Hslao-plng. 

There  to  no  evidence,  however,  that  he  has 
ever  been  a  member  of  the  English  Speaking 
Union  or  had  a  kindly  thought  for  the  West. 
He  to  a  hard-liner.  He  simply  wanta  to  take 
over  the  country,  and  apparently  ♦■>'«»«ifT  the 
way  to  do  It  to  to  concentrate  on  the  develop- 
ment of  China  rather  than  getting  diverted 
Into  a  war  with  the  United  SUtee  over  Vtot- 
nam, or  conquering  Asto.  or  winning  an  argu- 
ment with  the  aiisstons  about  who  to  the 
true  dtodple  of  Lenin. 

nn  ooitacow  tauu 

If  thto  to  true.  It  to  another  Indication  that 
there  may  be  some  hope  In  Asia,  everything 
to  not  going  Malnst  the  United  States.  Vice 
President  HrnKnaxr  suggested  when  he  was 
In  Korea  last  qning  that  the  free  Asian  na- 
tions should  get  together  and  talk  about 
their  common  problems,  and  they  have  been 
doing  It  thto  week  for  the  first  time.  He 
urged  the  Australians  and  the  New  Zealand- 
era  and  the  Koreans  and  the  new  Government 
In  the  Phlllpplnee  to  take  more  responsibility 
In  Vietnam  and  partlcutorly  to  talk  together 
about  the  future  of  Asto.  and  they  have  at 
least  made  a  start. 

It  to  not  much,  but  It  may  be  a  symbol 
ot  the  future.  Dark  as  Vtotnam  is,  there  are 
some  glimmerings  that  Japan,  which  has 
sent  a  secret  agent  around  Asia  seeking  an 
honorable  compromise  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
other  Asian  nations  are  at  toast  beginning  to 
think  about  oo(^>eratlng  In  tbe  defense  of 
their  own  part  of  the  world. 


DR.  RUSK  SUPPORTS  USE  OF  CIVIL 
DEFENSE  DRUO  STOCKPILES 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  Introduced  legislation  to  allow 
the  Public  Health  Service  to  put  to  use 
the  medicine  and  medical  equipment  in 
our  dvll  defense  stockpile  before  tt  has 
to  be  destroyed  because  of  deterioration. 
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Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  the  eminent  medical 
specialist  of  the  New  York  Times,  com- 
mented on  this  proposal  in  an  excellent 
article  published  in  the  Times  on  Jime 
12.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Rusk  article  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

(From  tbe  New  York  TimM.  June  la,  1966) 
A  Wavtbb  Stocxpilk:  Dktto  Suppuxs  in  Civu. 

Ddtmsb  Depots  Axx  DmuoEATUrc  With- 
out BUNO  Ubkd 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  MJ3.) 

Last  year  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  destroyed  tig  million  worth  of  medi- 
cal supplies — supplies  that  could  have  re- 
lieved human  suffering  and  misery  had  they 
been  used  before  their  useful  life  expired  on 
some  storage  shelf. 

These  needed  supplies  are  stored  In  more 
than  3,000  locations  around  the  nation  as 
part  of  our  civil  defense  stockpile.  Most  of 
them  are  part  of  the  so-called  "packaged" 
disaster  hospitals.  These  packages  contain 
supplies,  equipment  and  tents  that  could  be 
turned  into  300- bed  hospitals.  They  are  not 
available  for  current  use  but  are  kept  In 
readiness  In  case  of  disaster. 

In  these  packaged  hospitals  and  In  other 
types  of  storage  are  medicines,  including 
antibiotics;  rubber  gloves;  adhesive  tape; 
bandages,  and  medical  equipment  of  all 
kinds — in  short  everything  that  Is  needed  In 
a  hospital  of  that  size  on  an  emergency 
basis.     It  is  all  slowly  deterloraUng. 

The  problem  Is  that  these  supplies  were 
bought  and  stored  as  a  precaution  against 
some  future  disaster.  There  is  no  way  In 
which  the  Public  Health  Service  can  allow 
their  removal  until  their  storage  Ufe  has 
expired  and  they  must  be  destroyed. 

LXCISLATION  IS  OFPnUEO 

ThTM  Democratic  Senators — Wiixiaic 
PloxMiu  of  Wisconsin,  Paui.  H.  Douglas  of 
minots  and  Lnt  MrrcALr  of  Montana — have 
proposed  legislation  to  remove  this  restric- 
tion. They  propose  that  these  vitally  needed 
materials  be  taken  out  of  storage  before  their 
Ufe  expires  and  be  used  by  other  agencies, 
sold  as  surplus,  or  donated  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  health  organizations. 

As  of  last  June  30,  the  value  of  our  civilian 
defense  stockpile  was  reported  to  be  about 
t201  million.  In  addition,  the  Public  Health 
Service  had  its  own  medical  supply  system 
for  its  hospitals  and  clnics  valued  at  that 
date  of  $686,000  The  Defense  Department 
bad  an  inventory  of  9164.6  million,  and  the 
Vetsrans  Administration  an  Inventory  of 
about  tlOJ  mllUon. 

Studies  by  tbs  Controller  General  have 
shown  that  the  rotation  of  stocks  among  the 
various  medical  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
smment  can  reduce  some  stockpile  losses 
bseauss  of  deterioration. 

tmvaa  mmm  oxsTKOtrRD 

Mr.  Pioucnuc  reports  that  an  Interagency 
eommlttee  is  now  working  on  this  rotation. 
and  that  In  the  last  six  months  about  94- 
mlUion  worth  of  supplies  have  been  distrib- 
uted among  various  Government  agencies. 

This  la  commendable  but  it  still  does  not 
solve  the  problem  that  we  are,  with  one  hand, 
destroying  drugs  and  medical  supplies  while, 
with  the  other  hand,  we  are  trying  to  aid  per- 
sons who  have  no  funds  to  buy  such  drugs 
and  medical  supplies. 

Antibiotics,  for  example,  have  a  stated  stor- 
age life  of  five  years.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  retain  "outdated" 
antlblotlca  In  the  civil  defense  medical  de- 
pots as  long  as  periodic  tests  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  indicate  no  sig- 
nificant loss  of  potency  or  evidence  of  de- 
terioration. 

However,  In  May  of  1966  the  Public  Health 
Service  destroyed  six  types  of  medical  items 


stored  in  depots  that  had  deteriorated  and 
were  unfit  for  human  use.  The  value  of 
these  items  was  nearly  94-nUUion. 

ovnsEAs  paookAiu  nf  mkbd 
Probably  the  greatest  utUlzation  of  such 
supplies  could  be  made  in  our  overseas  med- 
ical programs,  operated  by  voluntary  agen- 
cies in  conjunction  with  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

The  pharmaceutical  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  have  long  followed  the  policy 
of  anticipating  expiration  dates  of  drugs  suf- 
ficiently m  advance  to  contribute  them  to 
voluntary  agencies  for  utlllzaUon  before  de- 
terioration. 

Drug  manufacturers  also  frequently  do- 
nate perfectly  good  drugs  because  of  changes 
they  have  made  In  packaging.  Still  others 
make  it  a  practice  to  offer  certain  voluntary 
agencies  with  overseas  medical  aid  programs 
the  complete  choice  of  all  Items  in  their  cata- 
logues up  to  a  certain  dollar  maximum. 

Recently  the  American-Korean  Foundation 
received  an  urgent  request  for  poliomyelitis 
vaccine  from  the  Minister  of  Health  in  South 
Korea.  There  has  already  been  sufficient 
vaccination  against  polio  there,  so  that  with 
an  all-out  campaign  of  Immunization  polio 
can  be  eliminated. 

Much  of  the  vaccine  used  to  date  has  been 
contributed  by  American  companies  such  as 
Pitman-Moore  of  IndlemapoUs,  which  has 
contributed  drugs  valued  at  more  than 
9500,000  to  the  American-Korean  Foundation 
in  the  last  three  years.  But,  as  is  so  fre- 
quently the  case  in  developing  countries, 
only  limited  funds  were  avaUable  for  the 
purchase  of  vaccine. 

The  American-Korean  Foundation  imme- 
diately made  contact  with  Mr.  Eugene  N. 
Beeeley,  president  of  Ell  Lilly  and  Co.  of  In- 
dianapolis, one  of  the  large  manufacturers  of 
polio  vaccine,  and  told  of  its  need.  Within 
three  days  it  had  a  reply.  The  company  said 
It  woiUd  provide  3  million  cubic  centimeters 
of  vaccine,  enough  to  inoculate  from  700,000 
to  900,000  children.  The  company  said  it  did 
not  have  this  amount  of  vaccine  on  hand  but 
would  manufacture  it  especially  for  this 
project. 

$as-i(nxioif  woxra  givxn 

There  are  many  similar  stories  that  can  be 
told  of  the  generosity  of  all  the  other  great 
American  phaimaceutlcal  manufacturers. 
The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion reports  that  the  United  States  prescrip- 
tion drug  industry  contributed  to  voluntary 
agencies  products  valued  at  923,481,000  in 
1963. 

The  American  overseas  voluntary  agencies 
that  are  receiving  these  contributions  is  long 
and  varied — Medico,  the  S.S.  Hope,  the  Inter- 
national  Rescue  Committee,  the  American 
Bureau  of  Medical  Aid  to  China,  and  many, 
many  more.  Most  dramatic  of  these  efforts 
was  the  magnificent  role  of  the  drug  Industry 
in  the  ransom  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  prisoners 
from  Cuba. 

In  these  days  when  the  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  are  under  criticism,  this  is  one 
part  of  their  story  that  should  be  told  more 
frequently. 

In  Introducing  his  proposed  legislation,  Mr. 
Pboxmibs  said: 

"In  this  day  and  time,  when  we  are  mak- 
ing so  great  an  effort  to  Improve  the  medical 
care  our  people  receive,  it  seems  criminal  to 
me  that  919-mllIlon  worth  of  medical  equip- 
ment and  supplies  have  had  to  be  destroyed 
in  the  last  year  when  they  should  have  been 
used  to  heal  the  sick." 

This  writer  believes  that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  share  the  Senator's  view. 


THE  BUSINESSMAN'S  ROLE  IN 
PIGHTINa  INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
most 2  months  ago,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Gardner 


Ackley.  spoke  briefly  to  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber  of  Commerce  on  "The  Business- 
man's Role  in  Fighting  Inflation." 

Although  economic  conditions  have 
changed  somewhat  since  that  speech,  it 
stands  as  an  excellent  outline  of  the 
causes  of  inflation,  what  can  be  done 
about  it,  and  Just  how  inflationary  the 
economic  situation  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  transcript  of  this  speech  by 
Mr.  Ackley  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccocd, 
as  follows: 

The  Businessman's  Role  in  FicaxiNc 
Inflation 
(Remarks    by    Gardner    Ackley,    Chaimua, 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  at  the  S4tb 
annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce   of    the    United    States,    Sheraton 
Park  Hotel,  Washington.  D.C.,  May  2,  19M) 
Fifteen  minutes  Is  a  very  short  time  for 
as  big  and  complicated  a  subject  as  Inlls- 
tion.    So  111  get  right  down  to  business,  and 
try  to  say  a  few  words  about  each  of  four 
questions: 

1.  What  causes  inflation? 

2.  How  much  Inflation  are  we  having? 

3.  What  is  the  Government  doing? 

4.  What  can  business  do? 

WHAT  CAUSES  IN*T,ATION? 

The  classic  cause  of  inflation  is  too  much 
demand  for  goods  and  services:  a  coUectiTe 
attempt  on  the  part  of  consumers,  busi- 
nesses, and  governments — Federal,  State,  siid 
local — to  buy  more  goods  than  the  economy 
Is  capable  of  producing  when  all  resoutcM 
are  fully  in  use.  If  this  condition  exists,  Ui« 
only  remedy  is  to  reduce  demand :  by  scaling 
down  public  expenditures,  or  by  restralnln| 
private  expenditures,  most  notably  by  higher 
taxes  or  tighter  credit.  Our  productive  csps- 
blUtles  can  and  do  groW;  but  they  cannot 
Increase  qxiickly  once  all  resources  are  in  uie. 

But  how  much  the  economy  can  produce 
with  full  use  of  its  resources  is  not  a  com- 
pletely unambiguous  concept.  The  supplies 
of  avaUable  reeoxirces  are  never  fully  bal- 
anced with  the  structure  of  demand  for 
products  and  services.  In  particular,  the 
supply  of  labor  of  various  kinds  and  In  vari- 
ous places  never  exactly  balances  the  deniand 
for  labor.  Moreover,  people  are  always  en- 
tering and  leaving  the  labor  force,  and  chang- 
ing jobs  voluntarily.  So  full  employment 
of  labor  resources  does  not  mean  a  zero  un- 
employment rate. 

In  1961.  the  Council  set  as  an  "Interim 
target"  a  4%  unemployment  rate — as  a  level 
that  could  safely  be  achieved  by  measures  of 
demand  expansion  alone.  At  that  time  the 
Council  noted  that  elective  measures  to  Im- 
prove the  training  and  mobility  of  the  laiMr 
force  might  safely  permit  a  lower  target.  It 
also  noted  that  the  degree  of  inflationary 
pressures  that  would  be  associated  with  any 
given  unemployment. rate  depends  as  well  on 
the  extent  of  internal  balance — among  eco- 
nomic sectors,  industries,  and  regions — since 
pockets  of  intense  demand  will  pull  prices  up 
more  than  pockets  of  excess  supply  will  push 
them  down.         , 

If,  when  the  over-all  unemployment  rate 
reaches  4%,  It  is  stUl  8%  for  large  categories 
of  the  labor  force  and  1%  for  others,  the 
Inflationary  strain  will  be  much  greater  than 
if  the  dispersion  around  the  average  is  con- 
siderably narrower.  Likewise,  if  a  4%  un- 
employment rate  flnds  a  number  of  strategic 
Industries  operating  at  well  over  100%  of  the 
capacity  of  their  plant  and  equipment,  whUe 
others  are  at  80%,  a  4%-rate  will  be  far  more 
Inflationary  than  if  aU  industries  are  operat- 
ing close  to  90%. 

In  fact,  we  approached  and  reached  a  4% 
unemployment  rate  in  January  of  this  year 
with  an  exceptionally  good  balance  botb  M 
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among  categories  of  labco',  and  as  among 
industries  and  regions.  This  is  mostly,  I 
am  sure,  becauss  our  expansion  was  pro- 
longed and  steady  rather  that  coming  in  a 
sudden  burst.  Thars  was  titae — and  ade- 
quate incentive — ^for  industriea  to  tailor  their 
Investment  to  the  growth  of  tbelr  demand. 
Ai  a  result,  there  have  been  l^ge  additions 
to  capacity  In  just  the  industries  where  de- 
mand has  grown  most  rapldlf,  There  was 
time  for  the  labor  force  to  bd  reallocated — 
and  particularly  for  the  new  entrants  to  allo- 
cate themselves — to  the  regions  and  Indus- 
tries and  flrms  whose  need  for  labor  was  ex- 
panding most  rapidly.  And,  mcmt  Important, 
w»  began  In  19BI  to  develop^  for  the  first 
time  In  our  history,  an  active  ^npower  i>ol- 
ley,  including  significant  programs  of  train- 
ing and  retraining,  designed  to  aid  In  the 
preparation  and  allocation  of  our  labor  force. 
But  the  fact  that  we  could  reach  our  4% 
Interim  target  without  serio^it  strain  does 
not  tell  us  bow  far  below  ii  we  can  now 
aafely  go.  Nor  does  it  tell  us  how  fast  we 
can  safely  penetrate  into  this  territory,  un- 
explored in  a  dozen  years.         i 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  low«  the  over-all 
unemployment  rate  falls,  the  icore  frequent 
will  be  the  Instances  In  whldi  employers  In 
particular  Industries  or  regio^  wlU  experi- 
ence dlfScultles  in  recruiting  adequate  sup- 
plies of  particular  kinds  of  Ififcor.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  know  that  theiB  is  a  large  ad- 
ditional supply  of  workers — more  than  1^ 
million — coming  Into  the  labor  force  this 
jtu.  And  in  March,  there  were  still  3  mll- 
Uon unemployed,  of  whom  ei|%  were  malee, 
75%  adults,  and  88%  had  >eld  previous 
full-time  Jobs.  The  social  jgaina  to  be 
achieved  by  employing  the  ne^  >4  million  of 
them  will  be  Incalculable,  't^e  Increment 
vui  include  a  considerable  i  amber  of  Ne- 
groes and  other  relatively  disadvantaged 
groups,  whose  unemployment!  rates  are  still 
disturbingly  high. 

But  the  farther  we  push  down  the  unem- 
ployment rate  In  the  effort  t^l  employ  mors 
of  our  labor,  the  more  will  be{  the  strains  on 
the  supply  of  particular  stpia.  and  the 
greater  the  pressure  on  wage  rates  for  par- 
tleular  kinds  of  labor.  Ttivnltrlctt  tend  to 
edge  up  as  we  approach  full 
eourees,  even  before  the 
level  of  output  la  reached. 
But  there  is  another  so^ 
that  can  operate  even  when 
than  fully  used.  It  arises  fr6m  the  desire 
and  the  ability  of  managemaats  and  work- 
en— especially  when  times  are  relatively 
good— to  try  to  increase  their  shares  of  ths 
lacwne  pie  beyond  the  total  D|e  that's  avail- 
•Ue  to  be  dlvldad.  If  wages  a  ad  fringe  bens- 
ftts  are  generally  pushed  to  faster  than 
labor  productivity  Increases,  yit  Ubor  cost 
of  producing  the  avsrags  unli  |of  ou^ut  will 
rise.  Unless  profits  are  to  be  pinched,  prices 
mi  be  pushed  up.  But  equaUy,  if  manage- 
ments try  to  expand  their  ma  'nns  over  costs, 
even  when  costs  are  stable,  ^t,  too,  wlU 
laise  prices.  When  both  try  «  do  it  at  ones 
then  we  can  have  a  wage-pil^e  spiral,  even 
If  the  over-all  pressure  on  ou '  tproductlvs  r«- 
Mttrces  U  not  excessive. 

To  the  extent  that  this  U  1  is  cause  of  In- 
flation, we  can  reduce  total  <  l^maiid  enough 
•0  that  widespread  unemplo  rfnent  and  Idto 
e*paelty  create  so  much  oc9i|ip«tltloii  that 
the  ability  of  labor  and  mana^unent  to  push 
up  wages  and  prices  is  held]  in  check.  Or, 
ve  can  somehow  panuade  tj^em  to  behave 
inore  leeponalbly, 

ROW  MUCH  tNVLATXOir  ASS  4^*  HAVIMC? 

For  five  years,  until  abou:jthe  middle  of 
19S5,  our  price  level  was  mve  stable  than 
ever  before  in  o\ir  history,  M  ifeclally  consld- 
*ttDg  that  It  was  a  period  o  r!  steadily  rising 
prosperity.  Then,  last  year,  the  record  was 
broken.  In  the  last  12  mc^ths.  wh<desale 
prices  are  up  4%;   consume i#  prices,  2%%. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  M|  t  est  part  of  the 
recent  Increase  has  been  lijgarm  and  food 
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prices,  doe  largely  to  a  temporary  malad- 
justment between  demand  and  supply  la 
the  faun  economy,  espedally  for  pork.  Now 
food  sapply  is  once  again  catching  up  with 
denuuuL  Farm  prices  began  to  turn  down 
in  February,  and  they  have  edged  down  a 
bit  more  In  March  and  April.  Consumer 
food  prices  were  still  rising  In  March — re- 
flecting the  lag  from  farm  to  processor  to 
retail  store.  But  retail  food  prices  have 
stabilized  in  April,  and  declines  in  impor- 
tant food  Items  should  be  seen  during  the 
rest  of  this  year. 

This  merely  confirms  what  we  have  been 
saying  for  months — that  the  rise  In  farm 
and  food  prices  was  largely  a  temporary  af- 
fair. All  along  we  have  been  as  much  wor- 
ried about  prices  for  items  other  than  farm 
products  and  foods.  Wholesale  prices  for 
Industrial  products,  after  8  years  of  absolute 
stability,  have  begun  to  edge  upward  during 
the  past  year.  In  the  last  6  months,  they 
have  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  34%. 
Many  industrial  product  prices  still  decline. 
But  increases  are  becoming  more  numerous 
and  decreases  fewer. 

So  far,  there  has  been  no  serious  upward 
cost  push  from  the  side  of  wages.  And  we 
expect  no  dangerous  general  wage  push  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  1968.  But  If  consumer 
prices — and  Industrial  profits — should  con- 
tinue to  rise  at  the  recent  rate,  we  wotild 
have  to  expect  larger  wage  increases  in  1967, 
and  the  dreary  price-wage  spiral  could  be- 
gin to  turn. 

WHAT  IB  govksnicxnt's  rxsponsibiiittT 
Government's  primary  reeponsibUlty  Is  to 
pursue  fisceU  and  monetary  policies  tbiat  will 
keep  total  demand  for  goods  and  services 
high  enough  to  promote  fuU  vum  of  our  pro- 
ductive resources,  but  not  so  high  as  to  put 
excessive  pressure  on  our  resources. 

The  tax  cuts  of  1962,  1964.  and  1965  were 
designed  to  raise  total  demand  toward  a  level 
that  would  more  fully  use  owe  resources. 
The  policy  succeeded.  The  unemployment 
rate  was  brought  down  frc»n  more  than  7% 
in  early  1961 — and  from  an  average  of  6% 
for  the  6  years  1958-63— to  3%%  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  this  year.  The  use  of  man- 
ufacturing capacity  was  raised  from  an 
average  of  78%  In  early  1961  to  91%  at  the 
end  of  1965,  coa^jared  wlUi  an  average  pre- 
ferred rate  of  93%.  With  the  high  recent 
and  current  rate  of  Investment  adding 
steadily  to  capacity,  the  average  utilization 
rate  Is  unlikely  to  rise  much  further  this 
year.  But  the  unemployment  rate  is  likely 
to  continue  to  decline. 

With  the  approach  to  full  use  of  labor 
and  capital.  Government  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  have  now  shifted  trcnn  stimulating 
demand  to  restraining  It.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve has  made  credit  harder  to  get  and  more 
expensive.  The  rise  of  Federal  spending 
other  than  for  Vietnam  was  held  to  80.6  bil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  1967  budget,  and  taxes  were 
modestly  Increased. 

Whether  the  restraints  Imposed  up  to  now 
will  be  enough  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
President  has  made  clear  that  if  Federal  ex- 
penditures rise  significantly  beyond  his 
budget — either  because  of  Congressional  ac- 
tion or  because  more  is  needed  for  Vietnam — 
or  if  private  demand  rises  too  fast,  he  wiU 
not  hesitate  to  ask  for  further  fiscal  restraint. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  Is  also  trying 
to  help  break  particular  supply  bottlenecks, 
by  a  whole  series  of  measures:  release  of 
excess  materlias  from  industrial  or  farm 
stoekpUes,  alterations  of  the  pattern  of  Fed- 
eral purchases,  expediting  acquisition  of 
critical  equipment  or  the  supply  of  boxcars, 
and  an  intensification  of  training  and  other 
manpower  programs. 

The  President  has  also  requeeted  the 
cooperation  of  industry  In  postponing  de- 
sirable but  not  immediately  necessary  plant 
and  equipment  Investment,  In  order  to  re- 
duce pressures  on  the  machinery  and  eon- 


structtan  Induetrtea.  He  has  made  the  same 
luqueet  to  his  own  department  and  agency 
heads,  and  to  the  mayors  and  governors.  The 
respooss  has  been  most  gratifying. 

He  has  also  called  repeatedly  for  moderate 
and  respcmelble  wage  and  price  policies.  This 
brings  me  to  the  final  question: 

WSAT  CAN   SUSINXae  DOT 

Buslnes  can  postpone  unnecessary  Invest- 
ments. 

It  can  Improve  its  recruiting  and  utiliza- 
tion of  labor,  by  relaxing  unnecessarily  rigid 
or  irrelevant  hiring  standards,  by  expanded 
training  and  retraining  efforts,  by  holding  on 
to  workers  who  would  normally  retire  or 
bringing  back  the  recently  retired,  by  break- 
ing down  jobs  or  redesigning  processes  in 
ways  which  economise  on  scarce  skills,  and 
in  many  other  ways. 

It  can  refrain  from  scrambling  to  build  up 
inventories  of  the  few  materials  In  scarce 
supply. 

It  can  resist  pressures  for  excessive  wage 
increases. 

Most  of  all,  It  can  and  must  exercise  re- 
sponsible moderation  In  its  pricing  policies. 
Over  the  past  five  years  we  have  seen  the 
most  sustained  growth  of  profits  In  any  pe- 
riod of  our  industrial  history. 

The  Oovemment  has  welcomed  and  stimu- 
lated this  growth  of  profits,  and  hopes  and 
expects  that  It  can  continue.  During  the 
time  we  were  moving  toward  full  use  of  our 
productive  capacity,  the  rise  In  profits  was 
the  result  of  spreading  overhead,  of  greater 
eflSciency,  of  wisely  chosen  and  well-timed 
Investment,  of  managerial  and  organlsa- 
tlocal  Improvements,  and  of  the  massive  re- 
duction of  teixea — Including  tbs  Investment 
credit,  the  depreciation  reforms,  and  the 
reduction  of  corporate  rates. 

The  growth  of  profits  during  most  of  this 
period  of  rising  utlUxatlon  of  capacity  was 
not  at  the  expense  either  of  labor  or  the 
consumer — though  the  fact  that  it  could  be 
achieved  with  stabls  prices  reflected  the 
moderation  of  labor  settlements. 

But  now  that  profits  after  taxes  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1965  were  up  88%  over 
their  level  In  early  1961,  and  were  providing 
the  highest  stutalned  rate  of  return  on 
owners'  equity  In  our  modern  history.  It  is 
time  to  ask  whether  a  further  rise  In  the 
share  of  profits  in  the  national  income  Is  in 
the  Interest  either  of  the  health  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy  or  In  the  interest  of  business 
itself. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  last  week  pub- 
lished a  tabulation  showing  profits  up  12% 
in  the  first  quarter  over  a  yeetr  eeo'ller.  This 
substantially  exceeds  the  rise  In  employee 
compensation  over  that  period.  It  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  dlstarblng  tendency  for 
Industrial  prices  to  cUmb.  In  most  cases  the 
particular  products  whose  prices  have  In- 
creased have  sustained  some  cost  increase. 
But  the  earnings  flgtires  make  It  clear  that, 
on  the  average,  the  margin  over  costs  has 
been  advancing.  Either  prices  have  been 
raised  more  than  costs,  or  prices  have  not 
been  reduced  where  costs  have  fallen. 

In  March,  the  weekly  spendable  income  of 
the  average  manufacturing  wcrker  with  S 
dependents — measured  in  constant  prices — 
was  no  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  although 
he  was  working  somewhat  longer  hours. 
Does  anyone  twgtTM  that  labor  wUl  con- 
tinue to  show  moderation  in  its  wage  de- 
mands when  prloss  and  profit  margins  are 
oonUnually  rising? 

Let  me  remind  you  ot  the  consequences. 
Higher  lab«  costs  are  a  one-way  street.  A 
higher  cost-price  structure  can  torpedo  all 
our  efforts  to  continue  our  encouraging  prog- 
ress  toward  balance  of  paymenU  equilib- 
rium. It  can  engender  a  q>ec\ilatlve  boom 
that  wUl  bring  on  a  bust.  To  avoid  these 
outcomes.  Oovemment  would  face  the  need 
to  clamp  down  on  o>ver-all  dnnand,  to  move 
back  toward  the  ooodltlons  at  alack  that 
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dfpWMrt  production  and  Incomea — and  es- 
pecially pro&ta — In  the  late  '60'a  and  early 
■ecra 

And  so  I  ask  you — every  one  of  you — to 
Ktop,  look,  and  Ueten.  la  that  price  Increaae 
you  are  conaldert&g  really  neoaaMury?  Are 
there  not  aome  prices  that.  In  the  long  run, 
competition  la  going  to  force  down  and  that 
you  can  cut  now?  Are  you  doing  your  part  to 
aaaure  the  continuance  of  the  healthy,  ex- 
panding prosperity  that  has  brought  such 
great  rewards  to  us  aU  over  the  past  5  years? 
Are  your  policies  strengthening  the  ability 
of  the  Nation  to  sustain  freedom  around  the 
world? 

Are  you  doing  your  part  to  fight  Inflation? 


MRS.  OEOROIA  NEESE  CLARK  GRAY 
HONORED  BY  WASHBURN  UNI- 
VERSITY 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President  on 
June  5,  Washburn  University,  at  its  com- 

Sencement  exercises,  honored  Mrs.  Geor- 
•  Neese  Clark  Oray  by  conferring  on 
her  the  degree  of  doctor  of  business  ad- 
ministration. 

Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
participated  in  the  program  at  Washburn 
UnlverBity  on  this  occasion. 

Mrs.  Gray  has  rendered  many  years  of 
outstanding  service  to  our  State  and 
Nation  and  we  are  all  pleased  that  she 
received  this  recognition  and  honor. 

Th»d  Sandstrom.  general  manager  of 
station  WIBW  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  wrote  an 
and  editorial  on  June  5  which  gives  a 
risamt  of  Mrs.  Gray's  outstanding  public 
service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
ediUn-ial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
•8  follows: 

Bom  In  the  small  hamlet  of  Richland, 
Mrs.  Oray  climbed  to  the  very  top  of  her 
profeaslon,  and  was  named  the  first  woipan 
Treasurer  of  the  United  SUtes  In  1940  by 
President  Harry  8.  lYuman.  The  daughter 
of  a  small  town  banker,  she  attended  grade 
•chool  at  Richland  and  eventually  graduated 
from  Waahbum. 

Oeorgla,  aa  she  la  known  to  thousands  of 
friends  throughout  the  country,  has  always 
taken  a  vigorous  part  In  politics.  She  has 
been  active  In  many  capacities  In  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  senrlng  with  great  dlstlncUon  for 
many  years  as  Democratic  National  Com- 
mltteewomen  from  Kansas.  When  Harry 
Truman  wanted  a  Treaaurer  of  the  United 
States  who  knew  the  banking  business,  he 
selected  Georgia.  There  were  some  akeptlca 
who  queatloned  hla  wladom.  Soon,  however, 
there  waa  no  question  of  the  choice  because 
Oeorgia  became  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
req>ected  personalities  in  our  nation's  capital. 
Typical  of  her  dynamic  personality  is  the 
fact  that  Oeorgla,  after  leaving  government 
service  came  back  to  Kansas,  picked  up  her 
family  bank  lot,  stock  and  barrel,  moved  it 
from  Richland  to  the  southern  suburban 
area  of  Topeka  two  years  ago.  This  took  real 
courage — for  many  would  have  Just  closed 
down  such  a  pursuit  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

To  us,  Oeorgia  Neese  Clark  Oray  U  a  dls- 
tingulahed  Kansan  and  a  great  American  for 
three  reasons:  (i)  She  always  says  what  she 
thinks.  (2)  She  has  maintained  an  acUve 
role  in  poliUoe.  (3)  She  has  made  success- 
ful a  business  that  might  otherwise  have 
died  because  she  had  the  courage  to  over- 
come countless  problems. 

To  some,  poUUes  is  a  dirty  word.  But  to 
Oeorgla.  aetlve  partloipatloD  In  pouttca  is  the 
tmiif  way  in  which  we  can  be  sure  our  country 
will  liaT*  good  tovamnent  and  remain  free. 


It  la  too  bad  Kansas  and  the  nation  doesnt 
have  more  people  like  Oeorgla  Neese  Clark 
Oray.  No  wonder  President  Truman  saw  fit 
to  participate  in  her  honors  this  week-end. 
No  wonder  Washburn  saw  fit  to  honor  her. 


A  BALANCE-OP-PAYMENTS  REPORT 
BY  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
recently  published  study,  entitled  "The 
U.S.  Balance  of  Payments — An  Appraisal 
of  U.S.  Economic  Strategy"  Is  arousing 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  not  only  in  the 
Government  but  also  in  business  and 
financial  sectors  around  the  country. 

Some  of  the  ideas  presented  in  this 
interesting  book  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  we  face  today  are 
unique.    AU  are  thought  provoking. 

I  congratulate  the  president  of  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Associa- 
tion, N.  R.  Danielian.  for  this  excellent 
package  job  on  this  vital  subject. 

In  that  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  articles  published  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post,  New  York  Dally  News,  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  U.  S. 
News  k  World  Report,  and  the  Travel 
Bfanagement  Newsletter  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Baltimore   (Md.)    Sun,  June  13, 

19«6] 
Book  Tklu  How  To  Ctrr  the  Dancrr — "No 

SiMPLc  Solution"  to  Patksnts  Psoblxm,  ~ 

Study  Pinos 

(By  Rodney  Crowther) 

Washinctok,  June  12. — The  International 
Policy  Association  in  a  massive  study  to  be 
published  tomorrow  will  tell  the  Johnson 
Administration  how  It  may  go  about  solving 
the  nation's  "nagging  International  pay- 
ments deficit." 

Issued  in  book  form,  with  scores  of  sup- 
porting statistical  tables  and  charts,  the 
study  concludes  that  "there  is  no  simple 
solution  to  the  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem." 

It  makes  more  than  a  score  of  specific  rec- 
ommendations, no  one  of  which  alone  will  do 
the  job  but  all  of  which.  In  combination, 
can  improve  the  payments  picture  by  at 
least  $3,000,000,000  a  year,  the  association 
said. 

The  major  part  of  the  task  must  be  per- 
formed by  the  United  States  Government, 
the  study  concludes,  emphasizing,  however, 
that  "it  would  be  short-sighted  to  suggest 
a  total  withdrawal  of  military  presence 
abroad  or  total  cessation  of  foreign  aid." 

rr  detknus  on  vietnaic 
N.  R.  Danielian,  president  of  the  privately 
financed,  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  association, 
who  discussed  with  newsmen  the  aoo-page 
volume — "The  United  SUtee  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments: An  Appraisal  of  United  SUtes  Eco- 
nomic Strategy" — said  the  recommendations 
and  estimates  were  baaed  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Vietnam  war  will  not  escalate  into 
a  major  East-West  confilct. 

Declaring  that  "It  is  completely  unrealistic 
to  expect  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
to  increase  net  earnings  sufllclently  to  offset 
all  of  the  Government's  unilateral  expendi- 
tures abroad,"  the  study  holds  that  It  would 
be  "nUsplaced  effort  to  try  to  aolve  the  pay- 
ments problem  by  controlling  private  invest- 
ments abroad." 


"What  is  needed,"  It  declares,  "la  a  reap, 
praisal  of  all  United  States  foreign  economic 
policies  to  develop  a  series  of  positive  re- 
medial steps  to  increase  our  earnings  power 
abroad  sufflclently  to  meet  our  Intematlonal 
obligations." 

AMONC   the   aXCOlIMENOATIONS 

Some  of  the  major  recommendations  in  s 
total  list  of  33  Include : 

1.  In  the  foreign  aid  field,  greater  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  private  Invest- 
ment projects,  a  more  selective  allocation  of 
"soft"  loans  to  less  developed  countries  and 
the  creation  of  an  International  aid  agency 
to  foster  an  international  sharing  of  tb« 
global  aid  burden. 

2.  In  the  realm  of  trade  policy,  revision  of 
the  most-favored-natlon  principle  from  its 
traditional,  unconditional  basis  to  a  condi- 
tional basis.  Such  a  change,  the  study  uyi 
would  enhance  the  United  States  bargaining 
position  during  trade  negotiations. 

■xdeplotment  or  troops 

3.  Redeployment  of  United  States  military 
forces  overseas  to  host  nations  cooperatinf 
in  the  effort  to  end  this  country's  payments 
problem.  Pallure  to  win  the  required  co- 
operation should  be  followed  by  an  outright 
reduction  in  United  States  troop  strength 
overseas,  the  study  declares.  The  objective 
should  be  to  trim  military  expenditure* 
abroad  by  (400,000,000  a  year. 

4.  The  United  States  should  undertake, 
under  provisions  of  General  Agreements  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  to  organize  its  own  com- 
mon market  area,  such  as  a  North  Atlantic 
common  market,  or  a  North  Atlantic  free 
trade  area,  encompassing  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  and  other  Eiu-opean  free  trade  area 
countries,  with  associate  membership  for 
countries  In  the  South  Atlantic  and  Carib- 
bean basin. 

6.  Through  the  Kennedy  Round  of  trade 
negotiations,  the  United  States  should  insist 
on  the  elimination  of  discriminatory  impart 
charges  and  on  the  reduction  of  variable 
levies  by  the  European  C<xnmon  liCarket  on 
United  States  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

6.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  SUtet 
should  insist  during  the  Kennedy  Round, 
on  the  reduction  of  non-tariff  barriers  such 
as  those  on  coal,  automotive  products  and 
other  United  States  export  items. 

7.  Discriminatory  ocean  freight  rates— 
eastbound  trans-Atlantic  and  westbousd 
trans-Pacific  cargo  rates — should  be  elimi- 
nated by  immediate  administrative  and  legal 
action. 

8.  Explore  expansion  of  East-West  trade. 
Trade  with  Communist  countries  must  be 
based  on  bilateral  trade  agreements  which 
will  specify  the  use  of  dollars  earned  In  the 
United  States  for  procurement  in  the  United 
States.  The  greatest  opportunity  for  net 
gains  in  such  trade  lies  in  sale  of  grain 
products  and  animal  feeds. 

9.  The  United  States  should  take  more  ag- 
gressive steps  to  promote  tourism  to  the 
United  States.  These  steps  should  include 
giving  consideration  to  raising  the  budget  of 
the  United  Stetes  Travel  Service  from  »3,000,- 
000  to  tlO.OOO.OOO  and  for  the  Inauguration— 
on  an  experimental  basis — of  a  United  State* 
Government  subsidy  to  foreign  tourists  In 
the  form  of  dollar  coupons  usable  In  payment 
in  hotel  accommodations,  and  other  travel  in 
the  United  States. 

10.  The  United  States  should  seriously 
consider  special  tax  incentives  on  export* 
such  as  gradual  substitution  of  Indirect 
taxes,  for  direct  Income  taxes  to  take  advan- 
tage of  existing  GATT  rules  which  allow  re- 
bates on  exporta  for  txirnover  taxes. 

11.  H(^e  attention  should  be  given  to  op- 
portunlUee  for  dollar  sales  under  Title  IV  of 
PX.  480  and  for  a  possible  amendment  of 
Title  I  to  require  at  least  parUal  payment 
in  hard  currency,  progressively  biUldlng  up 
to  at  least  25  percent.    In  cases  where  coun- 


tries face  famine  and  are  tiprt  of  foreign 
exchange,  the  President  sho^d  have  power 
to  waive  the  provision. 


|Ftom  the  Wall  Street  Jouma 
APMiNisnunoN  UaoxD  To 
CrntBs   ON   PoaDON   ~ 


iNvasricKin 
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VOLUWTABT 

■PaivaTS 
PoucT  HuBim 
ItaBTXMa    Pat- 


i>f  placing  vol- 
investment  by 


BuxaacH    Oaoup    States 

Bathb   Tkan    Hslh 

ifXNTS  DsncT 

Washington. — A  private  eoUiomlc  research 
group  urged  the  Admlnlstrat  ii  >n  to  abandon 
M  toon  as  possible  its  policy 
untary  restraints  on  foreign 
UJB.  businessmen.  | 

The  Administration  progratA  calla  for  VS. 
companies  to  limit  the  dolliLr  outflow  into 
direct  corporate  Investment  uroad  this  year 
to  about  the  1964  level  of  82.<^  billion,  follow- 
ing a  bulge  last  year  to  (3.2 :  billion.  Banks 
have  also  been  aaked  to  limit  It^elr  expansion 
of  foreign  loans  and  Investmi 

The  International  Econo: 
elation,  in  a  newly  published 
Balance  of  Payments — an 
leonomic  Strategy,  said  that 
voluntary  restraint  on  inves' 
the  nation's  paymenta  deflcl 
fact,  be  harmful 

"The  only  really  long-run 
the  direction  of  elimiha' 
growth  In  exports.  Income, 


which  are  related  to  direct  ]  Private  Invest- 


ta. 
Policy  Asso- 
idy.  The  U.S. 

iralsal  of  U.S. 
the  long  run 
«nt  won't  solve 

and  would.  In 

working  In 

leflcits  Is  the 

ties  and  fees 


Any  pro- 
serve  only 
strength 
it  steted. 

lATIONS 


menta  abroad,"  the  study 
longed  limitation  in  this 
to   weaken    whatever    long' 
there  Is  in  the  UjB.  position, 

THBTT-TRaXX   BCCOM: 

The  association,  whose  mtaibershlp  In- 
dodes  20  major  VS.  corpon  itiona,  mads  38 
recomntendationa  on  how  to  folve  the  pay- 
ments deficit,  which  occurs  wl  iSn  more  money 
leaves  the  country  than  is  rifumed  by  for- 
eigners. The  key  to  solving  jtiie  problem,  it 
Mid,  lies  "In  a  number  of  aotlons.  each  of 
limited  return,  but  the  ooncibinatlon  of  all 
leading  to  a  fundamental  correction  In  the 
balance  of  paymenta." 

The  study  notes  that  in  rpbent  years  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  has  generated 
a  payments  surplus,  while  Federal  spending 
ba*  been  "consistently  In  deficit  by  over  $3 
bUUon  a  year,  notwithstanding  tied  aid  and 
military  hardware  sales."  Tleflald  funds  may 
be  used  for  procurement  otitside  the  U.S. 
only  If  the  President  deternUnea  that  such 
procurement  won't  hurt  the  ttS.  economy  or 
it*  balance-of -payments  position. 

N.  R.  Danielian,  president  Of  the  aasocla- 
Uon,  said  that  if  the  ^etnanl  War  continues 
to  escalate,  the  assodatlonii  recommenda- 
tions can't  be  expected  to 
tbe  balance-<tf-payments 
laonth  Treastiry  Secretary 
Administration  had  been 
than  holding  Ita  own  on  the 
•lace  the  buildup  In  Viet 
1986,  and  that  It  "may  be" 
^President  Johnson's  goal 
t360  mllUon  of  balance  In  1 

One  object  of  the  group's 
>(  a  II  blUlon  annual  red 
oaent  spending   abroad 
"essential  political  and  mUl 

In  the  area  of  military 
elation  said  MOO  million 
aually  U  the  balance-of-i 


able  to  offset 

(lefidt.       Last 

ler  said  the 

little  m<M« 

ayments  front 

began  in  July 

toahelve 

within 


mmendattons 

n  In  Govem- 

sacrlflcing 

obJecUvea." 

the  asso- 

be  savsd  an- 

ents  problem 

taken  into  consideration   in  locating 


f  B.  troops  in  Europe.    The 
troops  should  be  staUoned 
u>8  to  agree  to  campenaat_ 
the  VS.  or  to  pay  the  malntei 
»S.  force.     Defense   Secret 
•Id  Saturday  that  the  VS. 
"(hlflcant  titxv  withdraw 

»»ny  but  that  It  azpscte  < 

the  dollar  drain  ta^  buying] 

•na*  from  the  U.8.  before 
year. 


atlon  said 
ioountrtes  will- 
imports  from 
ce  cost  of  the 
McNamara 
t  plan  any 
WestOer- 
y  to  counter 
1.8  billion  in 
middle  of  next 


To  attract  more  foreign  tourists,  the  asso- 
ciation saked  that  the  UB.  consider  a  810 
nOUlon  subeldy  in  the  form  of  "dollar  cou- 
pons UHBhle  in  payment  for  hotel  accom- 
modattona  and  other  expendlttu'es  In  ths 
UB.  to  foreign  tourists."  The  aasoclatlon 
aald  the  experiment  wotild  be  Justified  If 
tourists  apent  85  in  foreign  ciirrency  in  the 
VS.  for  every  dollar  appropriated. 

It  is  understood  that  several  Administra- 
tion officials  have  expressed  interest  in  aa- 
soclatlon propoealB  on  tourUm  and  aeveral 
other  matters. 

i«ara  FOLiCT  uvnw  askxd 
In  dealing  with  private  capital  movements, 
the  group  recommended  that  restraints  on 
foreign  investment  should  be  "terminated  as 
early  as  practicable."  It  also  recommended 
that  the  Government  give  businessmen  and 
the  financial  community  assurancea  that 
"no  restrictions  or  controls  are  contemplated 
on  the  movement  of  capital." 

The  study  called  for  a  "complete  reassess- 
ment" of  UJB.  trade  policies,  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  U.S.  should  conalder  or- 
ganising its  ovm  market  area,  "encompassing 
Canada,  Great  Britain  and  other  Buropeaa 
Ptee  Trade  Association  countries,  with  asso- 
ciate membership  for  countries  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Caribbean  basin,  the  British 
Common weath  of  Nations,  and  othera."  It 
also  recommended  that  the  UB.  be  prepared 
to  change  its  trade  policy  from  an  tinctm- 
dltlonal  to  a  "conditional"  most-favored- 
natlon  baals  to  Instire  that  the  UB.  receives 
commensurate  concessions  In  the  process  at 
granting  access  to  U.S.  markets. 

Other  areas  In  which  the  study  made  rec- 
ommendations Included  foreign  aid,  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy,  and  liquidity. 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Times,  June  13, 
1986) 

Habd  Fioht  UaoKO  on  UB.  Paticxnts — ^Bboad 
SruDT  Uatas  Touoh  PoBxiaN-An>  Poucr, 
Taoop  OuTB  AND  TaanONa  Abxa — Spknuoto 

AsaOAD      ClTKD — ^ECONOKIC      POLXCT      UNIT 

Plan   Em>oans   Doukt   Pbztats   Imrasr- 
MXNTs  OvnaxAS 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr.) 

Wasbxnoton,  June  12. — A  series  of  "hard- 
nosed"  recommendations  for  solving  the 
United  States  balance-of-i>ayments  prob- 
lem emerged  today  from  a  major  study  by 
the  Intematlonal  Economic  Policy  Associa- 
tion. 

The  80-odd  proposals  included  a  far  tough- 
er foreign-aid  policy,  troop  rsductlona  abroad 
in  all  cases  where  the  host  country  does  not 
help  offset  the  balance-of -paymenta  cost,  and 
a  possible  North  Atlantic  free  trade  area  that 
would  initially  exclude  the  European  Com- 
mon Market. 

One  of  the  more  tmuaual  suggestions  was 
that  the  Oovenmient  partially  subsidise 
through  "dollar  coupons"  some  classes  of  for- 
eign tourists,  such  as  students. 

A  basic  theme  of  the  167-page  study  waa 
that  the  one  area  that  the  United  States 
should  not  restrict  is  private  direct  Invest- 
ment abroad.  There  also  was  no  suggestion 
for  higher  tartffa  w  other  curbs  on  imports. 

oovaairaiXMT  caxncosBD 
The  International  Economic  Policy  Aaso- 
clatlon la  headed  by  N.  R.  Danellan,  econo- 
mist, who  directed  the  study  published  today. 
It  Is  made  up  chiefly  of  a  nimiber  of  cor- 
porations that  operate  internationally. 

A  major  conclusion  of  the  study  was  that 
the  deficit  in  international  paymenta  U  large- 
ly attributable  to  Oovenmient  expenditures, 
and  that  private  actlvltiea,  taken  as  a  whole, 
produce  a  aurplua. 

Underlying  many  of  the  recommendations 
was  the  view  that  solution  of  the  balance-of- 
paymenta  problem  ahould  take  precedence 
over  other  long-held  positions  in  Oorem- 


ment  policy.  Iluae  were  some  of  the  main, 
proponla: 

In  the  case  of  fortf gn  aid,  the  United  States 
sboiUd  stop  giving  "program  loans,"  which 
finance  imports  Instead  of  specific  projects.  In 
order  more  firmly  to  "tie"  foreign  aid  to  pro- 
curraamt  in  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  should  oease  being  "used  aa 
paymaster  of  debts  owed  by  developing  ooun- 
trtes  in  third  countries. 

The  United  Statea  should  also  try  to  collect 
dollars  for  perhaps  26  percent  of  its  sales  of 
stuplus  farm  commodities  tinder  the  "Pood 
for  Peace"  program,  except  In  cases  where  the 
recipient  coimtry  singly  could  not  pay. 

In  the  case  of  Intematlonal  Instltutlooa, 
the  United  States  should  try  to  win  a  change 
in  the  rules  to  permit  "tied"  proctirement  in 
cases  of  developed  ooimtrles  that  have  bal- 
anne  af-payments  problents.  and  also  ahould 
insist  that  the  institutions  do  their  borrow- 
ing in  Europe  as  long  aa  the  United  States 
deficit  persists. 

[Vtom  the  Mew  York  (N.T.)  Times,  June  18. 
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SUBBiDT  Buooism  voB  Touinrs  to  Unitk) 
Btatss 

(Note. — ^The  Associated  Press  article  be- 
low la  Inaccurate  insofar  as  it  statee  that 
the  Association  advocated  a  billion  dollar 
cut  In  foreign  aid.  The  Association  has 
stated  that  UB.  foreign  aid  activities  coet 
the  UB.  balance  of  payments  cloae  to  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  and  has  advocated  reduc- 
tion of  proffrtun  lending  In  favor  of  project 
lending.) 

WASHntOTON,  June  12. — ^A  private  research 
group  suggeeted  tonight  a  aubsldy  for  for- 
eign touxlata  aa  one  of  83  reoommandatlons 
to  end  the  deficit  In  the  United  Stotes  bal- 
ance of  paymenta. 

The  International  Eoonomlo  Polloy  Asso- 
ciation also  suggested  a  broad  reappraisal  of 
the  deployment  of  United  Statea  forces  In 
Europe. 

The  study  observed  that  there  was  no  pan- 
acea for  s(riTing  the  United  States  paya^ta 
imbalance  but  maintained  that  the  picture 
could  be  improved  by  88.a-bim(»i  if  aU  ita 
reoom mmnd atlona  were  followed. 

It  recommended  cutting  foreign  aid  by  81- 
bilUon  and  cutting  military  expenses  in  Ku- 
rope  by  at  leaat  8400-mllllon. 

It  recommended  that  the  Government 
spend  810-mlIllon  the  first  year,  and  860-mU- 
lion  thereafter,  to  subsldiae  foreign  travel  in 
the  United  Statee.  This  would  bs  done  by 
arranging  reduced  plazia  and  ship  fares  for 
tourists  and  perhaps  by  partial  payment  of 
some  visitors'  hotel  bills. 

Coupled  with  this  would  be  a  possible  rais- 
ing of  ths  United  States  Ttavel  Service 
budget  from  88-mlllloa  to  glO-mlllloa 
annually. 

Tlie  group  alao  called  for  a  reassessment  of 
United  States  trade  poUcy.  with  the  possltde 
creation  of  a  North  Atlantic  free  trad*  aone 
to  Include  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
elimination  of  restraints  on  direct  foreign 
Investment. 

(See  note  on  The  New  York  Times  dipping 
as  it  also  appllee  to  thU  one.) 

[Prom  the  Waahlngton  (D.C.)  Post,  June  18, 

1066] 

SXTBSIDT  Foa  Tbatkl  Of  UifiniD  Statsb  UaoBt 

To  Eaaa  Doixab  Dmcir 

A  private  research  group  u  suggesting  a 
subsidy  for  foreign  tourists  as  one  of  88 

rmM,mmmm*m*innm    tO   end   the    deOCit   ih    thS 

UB.  balance  of  paymenta. 

Another  suggestion  by  the  Intamatlonal 
Eoonomlo  Policy  Aasoclatlon  in  Its  report  re- 
leased last  nlg^t  Is  for  a  broad  reappraisal  of 
the  deployment  at  VS.  forces  In  Burape. 

The  study  suggests  no  panacea  for  aolTlnc 
the  UB.  iMiyments  imbalance  but  says  tbs 
picture  could  be  Improved  by  83.3  Mllkm  If 
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an  Ita  racommendatloiu  were  fbnowad.  It 
raooaunends  cutting  forelgix  aid  by  f  I  ttOUon 
and  mlUtary  tzpcnaea  In  Kurope  by  at  leaat 
9400  mllUtai. 


It  iPDold  qMBd  910  mUlloa  th*  flnt  ymr. 
■ad  «M  mlllkin  tlMrMftar,  to  —**>«**«—  f cr- 
alga  tra'TM  in  tba  UBtlad  StalML  TM 
tM  done  by  arranging  lopi  plane  and 
fane  ftar  toorlate  and  pefbape  br  partial  pay- 
ment of  eene  vtelton'  kotel  bUla. 

Tbe  groap  alao  oalle  for  a  raaaaeeBnent  at 
VM.  trade  polley,  poeelhle  creatkn  of  a  Nortli 
Atlantle  nee  lYade  aone  to  indnde  tlw 
united  atstea  and  Canada  and  «""»««» tiwTi 
of  leenaliite  on  dlreet  fntiign  Inieelimiiit. 

Tble  leat  auggeetlau  la  a  lOmp  at  tbe  Ad- 
ralnlstratlon'B  votantarjr  builneee  program  to 
'  at  liiieeliiient  doUara  oieieeae. 
attoB  deecrlbee  Iteatf  aa  a  prl- 
Bpraflt.  nonpartisan  organlaatlon 
eatabllahed  in  1957  to  encourage  eaoettre  UJB. 
Intamatlonal  econonUc  policies  and  pro- 
pama.  Its  membership  indodaa  30  ma)ar 
U^.  corporations.  Its  founder  and  presi- 
dent la  N.  a.  DanUtllan.  an  *~rvi«n'tt  vbo 
once  taught  at  Harrard  Vnlverslty  and  has 
been  active  In  promoting  construction  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Danlellan  saya  it  Is  Ooremment  overseae 
spending  which  has  eanaed  the  balanoe-«r- 
payments  deflett.  liam  prtvate  eeetor  baa 
produced  a  eorptae,  he  said,  bat  Ineaflelent 
to  offset  Oovsmment  spending  abroad.  But 
It  would  be  shortsighted,  be  believes,  to  sug- 
geet  a  total  withdrawal  of  US.  mltttary  foreee 
abroad  or  total  eematlon  of  foreign  akl. 

Any  oxpeetatlon  that  the  problem  can  be 
aolTed  by  eontrolling  private  oveistjas  invest- 
ment Is  misplaced,  he  says.  *.  .  .  We  win 
never  earn  more  In  the  future  unlcee  we  are 
willing  to  bavest  today."  he  adds. 

Tbe  umted  Statee  ran  a  gl.S  blUion  dallelt 
In  Its  balance  of  payments  last  year  and  a 
gsa  mUHoo  deflelt  during  the  first  three 
montha  of  thie  year. 

Tbe  Assort  atlop  eaDe  Ita  plan  a  bolder 
undertaking  baeed  on  the  aseomptlon  that 
the  Vietnam  eonlUct  doee  not  eeralate  Into 
•  major  war. 

The  suggeeted  subeMy  for  foreign  toorlste 
would  apply  to  special  vlsltota  such  ae  sta- 
dente,  clube  and  group  traveletB.  Danlellan 
feeie  a  Sve-fold  return  In  foreign  enrrenelee 
veouM  JimtUf  iBwA  a  novel  experiment'  and 
imuld  go  far  in  eliminating  tbe  travM  deflett. 
which  totaled  •1.8  bllllan  last  year  and  te  cx- 
peeted  to  reach  «3  bUUon  thta  year. 

In  calling  for  a  reappralaal  of  iiiisssai  de- 
fense spending,  the  group  says,  "there  le  clear 
evldenoe  .  .  .  that  at  prseent  the  Commn- 
nlet  bloc  In  Eastern  Europe  Is  fragmented, 
and  that  a  relaxation  of  tensions  between 
■bet  JUiupeaii  countrlee  and  the  Weet  la  a 
goal  eoogbt  by  both  aMea." 

Aswnwing  that  a  defenee  shield  etui  le 
needed  la  Weetera  ■orope.  the  Aaaoetatton 
asks  whether  each  a  large  deployment  of  VA. 
manpower  Is  neceesary.  Military  factors 
being  equal,  the  Italted  States  ehotild  con- 
sider balance  of  paymento  qoeetlone  in  locat- 
ing its  forces  abroad,  tbe  report  said. 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  (N.T.)  Dally  News.  June 

is.  19M| 

TouaxBT    Lttub    xyaoKB    Tb    Sror    Dollab 

^NiiFLoer 

WASHUfOToir  .yane  la. — ^Dollar  oonpons  to 
lore  foreign  tourists  were  suggeeted  today  as 
one  way  of  reducing  the  0jB.  balaace-of- 
paymsota  deficit. 

ne  soggestton  came  from  the  Interna- 
tional Bnnnnnilr  Policy  Aasodatlaa,  a  private 
organtaatlan  made  np  erf  ao  nujor  XJJS.  cor- 
porations doCng  bustnees  abroad. 

The  Amoclatton  propoeed  that  the  govern- 
ment give  doner  coupons  to  ''special  classes'* 
<tf  foreign  tourlsu.  such  as  studenU  or  clube. 


The  coupons  could  be  used  to  pay  for  hotel 
and  other  eqwnses  In  the  Uhltcd  States. 


ODi^ona  wwtb  «ao  ntflUon  might 
tbe  flnt  year.    If  tbeee  prove 
fol.  they  mlgit  be  laereaeed  to  $B0  mllUon 

It  said  gflO  mUUon  a  yoar  In  eoapone  might 
bilng  In  1080  mutton  a  yeer  In  eddltUmal 
spandUDg  by  foreign  toortstew 

TOorlst  sabAdlee  were  one  of  several  msaa- 

una  contained  in  a  200-page  association 
study.  "Iba  United  States  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments: An  Appraisal  of  VS.  Economic 
Strategy."  The  study  was  prepared  by  the 
assodatlonn  founder  and  first  preetdent, 
IV.  R.  Danlellan,  an  economist  who  played  an 
important  part  in  the  creation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway. 


A  recurrent  theme  of  the  etndy  Is  that 
the  government  should  put  aa  ud  to  Its 
"voluntary"  curbs  osi  cusissas  Investments 
by  VS.  ooswpantss.  Tbe  govemasent  aboold 
also  assure  biislnssemen  that  no  rsetitetlona 
or  cuntrois  on  coital  flows  are  contemplated, 
the  study  said. 

Other  suggestions  for  reducing  the  dcdiar 
oatflov  include: 

A  North  Atlantic  common  market,  Indud- 
iag  th*  Unttod  Statee,  Canada.  Britain  and 
other  members  of  tbe  Kuropean  Pree  Trade 
Aaaodatton.  or  "Outer  Ms." 

Tbx  incentives  fbr  VS.  esporteca. 

Troop  reduetians  In  Burtqie. 

A  conditional  nwat- favored-nation  trad- 
ing principle  to  give  the  United  SUtee  more 
bargaining  power  in  trade  talks. 

More  "tying"  of  foreign  aid  to  purchases 
of  U.S.  goods  and  services. 

The  association  said  its  proposals  could 
reduce  the  dollar  drain  by  at  least  |3  billion 
a  year. 

Last  year  the  balanee-of -payments  deficit 
was  fl.3  billion.  In  the  tint  quarter  of  1906 
it  ran  at  an  annual  rate  of  $9.3  bUUon. 

[Ptom  the  Journal  of  Oommerce, 

June  13.  1060] 

Plan  Omno  "ni  Bszjurcz  U.S.  Pathxnts 

*T  PaxvATS  Booromc  Oboop 

Wash  111  UTUK,  June  13. — A  multi-faceted 
and  controversial  formula  for  batanelng  VS. 
International  accounts  without  putting  the 
brakes  on  UjB.  dlreet  Investment  abroad  wae 
put  forward  today  by  a  private  group  spon- 
sored by  eome  major  corporations. 

Some  SS  potnte  affeetlng  foreign  aid.  mili- 
tary eipendlturee,  trade  polleiee,  tourism, 
fiscal  and  monetary  ptdldee,  international 
llqtildlty  and  prlvato  capltol  movements 
were  contained  In  the  reoommendatlona  of- 
fered by  the  International  Economic  Policy 
Aaeoclatton  In  a  new  book,  "mie  U.a.  Bal- 
anee  of  Paymente.  An  Appraleai  of  VS.  Eeo- 
nomlo  Strategy.** 

The  president  of  the  association,  K.  B. 
Danlellan,  has  for  sevsral  yeara.  ««««»»^«"t/^ 
that  the  balance  of  paymento  peoblem  was 
unsolvabls  tmleee  the  U.a.  need  Ito  economic 
and  pomieal  leverage  to  force  Buxopeana 
and  others  to  give  It  better  terms  In  Inter- 
national ecooonxlc  affaixa. 

The  new  book  reflects  this  basic  point  of 
view  but  spells  out  how  to  apply  it  In  a 
comprehensive  range  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments sectors. 

Some  pn^xisals  new  to  the  U.S.  debate  on 
how  to  cure  the  deficit  are  put  forward  In 
the  book. 

CRANCz  nr  Am 
One  of  these  implements  the  view  that 
U.S.  foreign  aid  ought  to  be  extended  more 
In  the  form  of  real  resources.  In  the  same 
way  that  Lend  Lease  was  during  World  War 
n.  rather  than  in  money. 

To  this  end,  It  U  propoeed  that  a  new  tn- 
tematlonal  foreign  aid  atlocatton  agency  be 
created,  perhaps  by  conversion  of  tbe  de- 


velopment assistance  committee  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development. 

The  new  agency  would  act  as  a  clearing 
house  through  which  aid  supplying  coun- 
trtee  could  receive  reqiiests  for  aid  and  allo- 
cate among  themselves  reeponslbiltty  for 
meeting  such  aid  as  agreed  tiiwn.  The  di- 
vision would  be  made  "on  the  basis  of  tbsir 
own  capacity  to  produce  and  gtre,  limited 
not  by  balance  of  payments  conslderatlaas 
but  only  by  tbetr  willingness  to  absorb  tbs 
budgetary  costo  In  their  own  natloaal 
budgeto  and  by  tbeir  capacity  to  produGe.** 

TOtmSTS   8T7B8IDT 

Another  suggeetlon  not  previo\isly  consid- 
ered In  this  country  as  a  paymente  remedy 
is  a  subsidy  to  foreign  tourlste  who  ooou 
here,  given  by  the  U.S.  Government  via  dol- 
lar coupons  usable  in  payment  of  hotel  blUi 
and  other  expendltxires  In  this  country. 

A  third  Idea  not  xisually  broached  as  • 
paymente  remedy  but  suggested  in  this  book 
would  be  making  most  favored  nation* 
treatment  conditional  "to  ensure  that  tits 
U.S.  recelveo  commensurate  rnnresslnm  la 
the  process  of  granting  access  to  VS.  msr- 
kete. 

Other  recommendations  call  for  Intenslisd 
eSorte  along  lines  U.S.  authorltiea  are  al- 
ready moving. 

Additloual  pointe  cover  East-West  trad*. 
ocean  freight  rates,  tax  Incenttvsa  for  «s- 
portera.  redeployment  of  U.S.  troops  ite- 
tiooed  abroad,  liberalization  of  export  credit 
tax  inoentivee  for  exporte.  the  govenunent's 
policy  of  making  "soft"  aid  loans,  and  k 
program  to  encourage  international  financ- 
ing instttuUons,  such  as  the  Wortd  Bsat 
to  borrow  only  outside  tbe  U.8.  money  aasr- 
ket  until  this  eo\intry's  paymente  defldls 
are  ended. 

If  an  the  changes  It  envisages  are  meda 
the  book  concludes,  the  balance  of  pay- 
mente might  be  improved  by  an  estlmatsd 
M  bUllon. 

I  Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Beport,  Jom 

ao.  iMO] 
TkABx  Pouct:  A  New  AppeoacB? 

The  wrong  approach  is  being  taken  to  tbs 
UJS.  balance-of-paymente  problem  by  tbs 
Johnson  Administration,  it's  argued  in  a  ns* 
book  Issued  on  June  13. 

The  book  Is  a  report  on  two  years  of  study 
by  the  International  Kconomic  Policy  Associ- 
ation, a  group  of  major  international  cor- 
porations. 

Ite  main  target:  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion's restraints  on  foreign  investments  of 
U.S.  firms. 

Income  fiowlng  back  trotn.  those  Invest- 
mente.  said  the  group,  is  nearly  twice  tbs 
outflow  of  dollars  on  new  Investments. 

In  addition.  If  s  noted  that  purchases  of 
VS.  goods  by  foreign  subsldlarlee  of  VS. 
flrms  account  for  a  sizable  part  of  an  VS. 
exporte. 

All  told,  said  the  group,  these  two  sonrcei 
of  Income  to  the  U.S.  amount  to  10.8  blllton 
dollars  a  year,  or  30  per  cent  of  all  external 
income  to  U.S. 

The  aasoclBtlon  urges  tbe  AdmlnistratloB 
to  "eliminate  restraints  on  direct  foreign  1b- 
veetraent"  and  to  substitute  other  measures. 

The  group  makes  more  than  90  other  ree- 
ocnmendatlons.  Among  them :  adopt  a  leas- 
generous  trade  policy,  subsidise  travel  In  tbe 
U.S.  by  foreigners,  keep  curbs  on  long-term 
loans  abroad  by  U.S.  banks,  subsidise  exports 
and  Insist  that  other  countries  take  ovsr 
more  of  the  foreign-aid  burden  and  that 
they  remove  barriers  to  baporte  from  VS. 

Tbe  association  also  would  reduce  or  re- 
distribute U.S.  military  forces  abroad,  tight- 
en credit  further  In  the  U.S.,  and  cut  back 
on  Government  q>endlng.  In  all,  the  associ- 
ation said,  tts  program  could  improve  this 
country's  annual  position  on  balance  of  pay- 
mente by  at  least  3  billion  dollars. 


The  assoclatlon'B  study  Is 
under  tbe  title,  "Tbe  United 
of  Paymente:  An  Appraisal  ol 

strategy." 
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(From  the  Travel  Bfanagemeht  Newsletter. 
June  13.  1966] 

nasAacH    Oaouv    Calls 
Talks    To    Lowbi    UB.-: 

nONAL  Pi 

Inter-governmental  n( 
dally  low"  UjS.-bound  A 
tares  were  urged  this  week 
Uonal  Economic  Policy 
toward  buUdlng  more  toi 
and    improving    the    nation 
paymente. 

T7.S.  subsidies  to  special  classes  of  foreign 
tourlste  and  an  expanded  U.S.  Travel  Service 
budget  were  also  recommended. 

lEPA,  a  privately-financed  economic  re- 
issrch  group  based  in  Washington,  made  the 
pnqxjsals  as  part  of  a  broad  program  to  cor- 
rect the  International  paymei 
program  was  outlined  in  a  ai 
The  United  States  Balance  ot  Payment$:  An 
Appraisal  of  US.  Economic  Strategy 

Membership   in  lEPA  incudes  ao  major 
international  VS.  corporatloi 
directors   are   representetivi 
Co.  of  America.  Chrysler  Coi 
nsUonal,  Goodyear  Interna* 
tlo&al  Telephone  and  Telei 
Co.,   Owens-Coming    Plberglas    and    Pfiaer 
International  ' 

SPA  said  it  is  difllciilt  idii  UJ3.-flag  air- 
lines and  shiplines  to  force  the  issue  of  raA 
reductions  within  the  carr|eir  conferencee. 
"nils  responsibility  should!  be  taken  off 
their  hands  .  .  .  and  be  ma^e  the  subject 
of  inter-governmental  neg<niatlon  on  an 
Intensive  and  persistent  baus."  the  group 
tM.  adding :  I  j 

"The  most  recently  adopted  oonceeslonal 
tourist  round-trip,  westbound,  trans-Atlantic 
air  rate  of  $376  from  London  to  New  York 
b  still  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
potential  European  travelers  to  the  United 
States  and  should  be  further  reduced.  As  for 
trsns-Atlantlc  shipping  lines,  they  have  not 
yet  addressed  tbemselvee  t^<  this  problem 
with  the  specific  purpose  oT  encouraging 
westbound  travel.  The  U.$,  Government 
should  throw  ite  reeotirces  ibito  negotiating 

e. 
lowing: 

ent  subsl- 

form  of  dollar 

hotel  accom- 


promotional  rates  on  this 

BPA  also  called  for  the  f< 

Tbe  extension  of  U.S.  gO' 
diss  to  foreign  tourlste  in  thi 
coupons  usable  in  payment  ti 
modatlons  and  other  expenditures  in  tbe 
Va.  This  would  have  to  be  restricted  to 
■pedal  classes  of  people  such  as  studente  or 
clube  and  group  travelers,  IBPA  said.  Ini- 
tial appropriations  of  about!  $10  million  a 
year  were  suggested,  with  ei  Mansion  to  $50 
OiUUon  a  year  if  the  program  proved  succees- 
tni.  A  five-fold  increase  In  foreign  tourist 
•rpendlturea  for  every  dollar  ■>  appropriated 
would  Justify  the  novel  experiment,  accord- 
ing to  lEPA.  I 

An  Increase  In  the  Uj8.  TVavel  Service 
budget  from  the  current  $3  knUlion  to  $10 
niUllon  a  year.  The  new  funcis  could  be  used 
for  In-depita  studies  and  edtloatlonal  «aart» 
to  overcome  psychological  detorrente  to 
toavel  to  the  UJS.— cultuital  Inhibitions, 
tetlonalistic  feelings  and  "geaerally  the  en- 
vious and  critical  atutude  of: the  prees  and 
government  spokesmen  in  turope  towards 
American  poUcy  and  role  in)  World  affairs. 

The  "Visit  USA"  and  "Di^nver  America' 
Pfogwms  are  helping,  but  1  ie  tourist  gap 
remains  a  hard  core  problei^,"  lEPA  said 
sestrlctlve  measures— such  $s  last  year's 
lowering  of  duty-free  aUowaiices  for  Amer 
J«jns  returning  from  abroai  and  head-tax 
Propoeals— were  not  seen  c^Nible  of  having 
^great  lnq>act  on  the  defi^ft  In  the  travel 
•ocount. 


Tbe  DEPA  book  may  be  ordered  at  $10  per 
oopy,  prepaid,  by  writing  tbe  International 
Boonomlc  Policy  Assn.,  1636  I  St^  MWh 
Washington,  DXi. 


THE  34TH  ANNXVERSART  OF  THB 
CHARTERINa  OF  THE  DISABLED 
VETERANS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  METCAIiF.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  June  Id,  some  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  paid  tribute  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Today.  I  am  happy  to  Join  them  In 
saluting  the  Disabled  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, an  organization  with  which  I  have 
been  proud  to  be  affiliated  for  the  past 
20  years. 

It  Is  proper  that  recognition  has  been 
extended  on  the  34th  anniversary  of  the 
special  charter  granted  by  Congress  to 
the  DAV  as  a  Federal,  nonprofit  organi- 
zation. In  remembering  that  occasion, 
however  i^ye  are  well  advised  to  keep  tn 
mind  se^Ml  other  significant  times  In 
the  hlst^y  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

The  first,  of  course,  was  Christmas 
Day  of  1919  when  a  group  of  200  World 
War  I  disabled  veterans  gathered  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  pledge  themselves 
to  the  creation  of  a  full-fledged  organi- 
zation. 

Two  years  later,  the  new  organization 
held  Its  first  national  convention  and 
elected  as  Its  first  national  commander 
Judge  Robert  Marx,  instigator  of  the 
DAV  idea. 

A  crucial  step  was  taken  at  the  DAV 
national  convention  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
in  June  1941.  At  that  time,  the  DAV 
decided  to  form  a  staff  of  trained  na- 
tional service  officers  to  help  veterans 
prepare,  present  and  prosecute  claims 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
other  Government  agencies. 

Finally,  in  1942,  11  years  after  Con- 
gress had  recognized  the  DAV  as  the 
official  organization  of  disabled  veter- 
ans of  World  War  I,  Congress  amended 
the  charter  to  extend  eligibility  to  any 
American  citizen  who  had  been  wounded, 
gassed,  injured,  or  disabled  by  reason  of 
active  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  a  country  allied  with 
it.  during  time  of  war.  This  broadened 
the  representation  to  Incorporate  all  of 
America's  disabled  defenders. 

The  membership  of  DAV  has  grown 
from  the  original  group  of  200  who  met 
in  CincinnaU  in  1919  to  roughly  231.000 
participating  members  today.  These  In- 
clude men  who  fought  in  World  War  I. 
World  War  n.  the  Korean  war,  and  the 
present  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

Actually,  the  6UK>orting  membership 
of  DAV  represents  only  about  10  percent 
of  the  more  than  2  million  American 
war  veterans  who  receive  disability  com- 
pensation from  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. But  the  entire  group  of 
disabled  veterans,  regardless  of  their 
membership  or  nonmembership  in  DAV, 
is  indebted  to  that  organization  tar  its 
success  in  promoting  the  enhancement  of 
benefits  extended  under  the  laws. 

We  in  Congress  have  come  to  know  the 
DAV  as  an  organization  which  vigor- 
ously works  for  legislation  to  assure  that 
the  Nation  translates  into  earned  tangi- 


ble benefits  its  graUtude  to  Ito  disabled 
wartime  defenders. 

Beyond  the  legislative  field,  a  corps 
of  150  professionally  trained  DAV  field 
officers  extends  direct  personal  service 
to  dtsabled  veterans  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  veterans  are  aided  in  obtain- 
ing the  full  benefito  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  our  legislation.  Sinoe  the 
ead  of  Wwld  War  n.  this  free  assistance 
has  been  given  directly  to  more  than  1.5 
million  disabled  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies in  obtaining  medical  care,  homital- 
ization.  disability  compensation,  reha- 
Mlitatlon,  Job  training,  and  onployment. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  extensive  serv- 
ice made  availaUe  to  disabled  veterans 
in  my  own  State  through  the  field  office 
that  serves  Montana.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  work  done  by  that  office 
on  behalf  oi  wartime  disabled  Mon- 
tanans  and  have  described  ito  record  of 
service  in  detail  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate previoudy. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  is  an 
organization  which  fills  a  definite  need 
and  does  ito  Job  well.  In  offering  my 
congratulations  upon  this  34th  anniver- 
sary of  congressional  chartering,  I  wish 
to  endorse  the  tribute  paid  the  DAV  by 
the  late  President  John  Ketmedy: 

Tour  experience  in  the  crucible  of  war  has 
strengthened  your  sMise  of  reeponslblllty  so 
that  others  may  look  to  you  with  trust.  And 
your  example  continues  to  Inspire  all  Amer- 
ica's physically  handicapped,  both  veteran 
and  nonveteran. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  METCAIJP.  I  am  glad  to  yldd  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  in  what  he  has  Just 
said  about  the  Disabled  Veterans  ot 
America. 

The  Senator  himself  Is  a  member  of 
the  DAV  and  has  made  many  significant 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  that  most 
deserving  organization. 

We  in  the  State  of  Montana  consider 
the  DAV  to  be  one  of  the  great  veterans 
organizations.  We  atupnciaXe  too  the 
many  outstanding  contrllmtlonB  which  It 
has  made  to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 
So  I  Join  with  my  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana and  with  many  other  Members  of 
this  body  In  paying  tribute  to  this  great 
organization. 

Mr.  METCAIf .  I  thank  my  c(^eague. 
I  heartily  concur  in  his  statemento. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  June  17,  1966,  maiiced  the  34tb 
anniversary  of  the  chartering  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  In  the  inter- 
vening years  this  great  organization  has 
grown  to  Include  over  230,000  members 
in  more  than  1,800  chapters — and  the 
size  of  the  DAV  itself  refiecto  the  tre- 
mendous sacrifices  made  by  brave  men 
fOT  their  country.  Hie  DAV  has  earned 
a  well-deserved  reputation  for  service  to 
disabled  veterans  and  their  families 
through  a  number  of  outotandlng  pro- 
grams. 

By  employing  ito  corps  of  naticaial 
service  officers  at  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion offices,  the  DAV  provides  major  as- 
sistance in  the  prepaiiatlon  and  fUlng  of 
claims  of  disabled  veterans  and  their 
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f  MnlUes.  In  perf  ormioc  this  functtoo. 
the  DAV  helps,  In  a  very  real  acDM,  to 
f  ulllU  the  Inteni  of  the  CongrcM  by 
telnflng  together  the  pnwramt  the  Con- 
sreas  ha*  enacted  and  tboae  for  whom 
the  pragrama  were  Intended. 

Sinee  1945,  DAV  natlooal  aervlee  oOL- 
oers.  paid  entirely  from  DAV  funda,  have 
glTcn  awlwtance  free  of  charge  to  over 
1^  JBillkn  dtoabled  veterans  and  their 
famtliea  In  obtaining  mtdtyal  care,  hoa- 
pitaliratton.  diaahillty  compet^aUon.  re- 
hahtlltation.  Job  training,  and  empli^- 
ncni.  In  the  last  half  of  1M6  alone,  the 
DAV  national  aervlce  program  handled 
over  40jOM  case*. 

Mr.  Preaident.  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  organisation  has  much  to  be 
proud  of .  It  is  truly  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  to  join  in  this  salute  of  appre- 
datlon.  Vor  when  we  salute  the  DAV, 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  men  and  women 
who  sacrificed  so  much  in  the  service  oX 
our  Nation — and  on  behalf  of  each  one 
of  us.  No  tribute  is  more  deserved  than 
theirs. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Preaident.  one  is  al- 
most  reluctant  to  speak  o/imiHTniy  ^f  ^^ 
organ  ir.ation  to  which  he  himself  belong*. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  better  evidence  of 
respect  for  an  organization  than  mem- 
bership In  it. 

Stfn.  praise  for  one's  organisation.  like 
praise  for  one's  family,  seems  more  genu- 
ine and  gractf  ul  when  it  originates  out- 
stde  the  circle. 

I  am  even  more  reluctant,  however,  to 
lei  Disabled  American  Veterans'  Day  slip 
past  without  making  some  t^nmiwont 
about  this  remarkable  organisation. 

The  DAV,  formed  In  Cincinnati  some 
47  years  ago,  is  the  largest  single  vet- 
erans' organisation  of  wartime  wounded 
In  the  world.  And  since  World  War  H, 
this  organisation  has  given  free  assist- 
ance to  more  than  1,500,000  rft«»hTfii 
veterans  and  their  families  in  obtaining 
naedioal  care,  hARpitan«attt^^n  disability 
compensation.  Job  training  and  employ- 
ment 

In  this  function,  the  DAV  serves  a  very 
real  need.  There  are  thninfftnrtB  of  vet- 
erans who  are  eligible  for  help  and  either 
do  not  know  it  or  do  not  know  how  to  go 
about  getting  it. 

Government,  after  an.  can  often  seem 
a  formidable  and  forbidding  structure. 
And  advice  Is  often  more  easily  sought 
from  an  organization  of  men  with  com- 
mon experiences  suid  problems. 

In  the  last  6  months  of  1965,  for  exam- 
ple, the  DAV  handled  40,742  cases,  han- 
dled 115.000  VA  claims  and  prepared 
30,000  hrleft. 

Repreeentatlon  by  the  DAV  is  not  con- 
tingent on  membership.  In  fact,  we  note 
that  the  number  of  claims  It  handled  In 
Just  0  months  Is  nearly  half  the  total 
membership,  wlilch  now  stands  at 
230^00. 

The  DAV  has  also  strongly  supported 
veterans  leglslathm.  not  automatically 
or  Irreqxmsfbly  bat  prudently. 

Tftta  l8  an  organlzatlQn  with  a  fine 
record  and  I  am  happy  to  Join  In  this 
congressional  salute. 

Ifr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
*^_1^^'**"*  **"**  to  be  to  censure 
P»«^o^n«.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
^^y***  •  gioop  whose  sole  purpose  is 
dedieated  to  a  patriotic  cause.     This 
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gnMp.  the  Diadried  American  Veterans. 
is  to  be  eongiatolated  on  its  many  con- 
ttfbutkiRs  to  our  veterans  and  their 
families.  On  the  34th  anniversary  of  its 
chartering  by  Congress  as  a  national 
aanhee  veterans  organisation,  which  was 
oommemorated  on  last  Friday,  June  17, 
It  Is  Indeed  fitting  to  recognize  some  of 
its  many  achievements. 

The  DAV  was  founded  in  191S  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  Pederal  nonprofit 
organisatkm  on  June  17. 1932.  by  the  72d 
Congress.  Since  that  time,  it  has  pre- 
sented programs  to  Coogren  that  iMve 
provided  for  services  sudi  as  compensa- 
tion, employment,  insurance,  home  loans, 
and  hospitalisation  for  our  disabled 
veterans. 

It  Is  tram  organizations  such  as  this 
that  the  great  American  spirit  can  be  seen 
at  work.  The  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans lias  unfailingly  supported  those 
Americans  who  have  suffered  hardshipa 
because  of  service  to  their  countiy. 
Through  its  many  programs  the  DAV  has 
served  and  enriched  the  Uves  of  Amer- 
icans everywhere.  On  its  34th  anniver- 
saiT.  I  would  like  to  commend  the  DAV 
for  its  many  fine  and  noble  works. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  Americans  have  always 
felt  a  deo)  obligation  to  those  dtiaens 
who  have  been  mentally  or  physically 
disabled  in  the  defense  of  their  country. 
Tbday  it  is  my  privilege  to  salute  the  34th 
anniversary  of  the  granting  of  a  congres- 
sional  charter  to  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  an  organization  dedicated  to  a 
more  comi^ete  fulfillment  of  a  duty  that 
aU  eltisens  shar&— the  improvement  of 
the  condition,  health  and  Interests  of  aU 
wounded  and  disabled  veterans. 

The  disaUed  veteran  faces  Innumer- 
aWe  obstacles  In  his  sear^  for  a  normal 
life.  By  the  nature  of  Ms  handicapped 
condition  he  has  an  acute  need  for  serv- 
ices that  are  basic  for  aD  citizens,  namdy 
medical  care,  employment,  and  insur- 
ance. Added  to  these  primary  necessities 
are  particular  benefits  which  in  all  Jus- 
tice he  deserves— benefits  such  as  re- 
habilitation, compensation  and  Job 
training. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  na- 
tional service  ofDcers  program  has  been 
a  dynamic  force  In  helping  veterans 
satisfy  these  needs.  These  officers 
perform  an  Invaluable  service  by  provid- 
ing guidance  and  free  legal  aid  to  vet- 
erans applying  for  well-deserved  benefits. 
Since  World  War  n  over  a  minion  and  a 
half  alMng  veterans  have  been  helped  In 
settling  their  claims  by  the  NSO.  This 
task  that  has  been  so  fruitfully  accom- 
plished by  the  NSO  is  supported  by  the 
231,000  members  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
lom  Veterans  with  no  help  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  This  work  is,  to 
say  the  least,  highly  commendable. 

Recently  there  has  been  an  Increasing 
need  for  the  services  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  This  organization 
keeps  us  alert  not  only  to  the  problems 
of  veterans  of  past  wars,  but  also  to  the 
new  demands  created  by  the  Vietnam 
crisis.  Of  vital  Importance  also  Is  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans'  constant 
stimulation  of  legislation  directed 
toward  the  improvement  of  benefits  to 
armed  services  veterans. 


I  cwngratnhif  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  on  their  34th  anniversary. 

DAV  DAT  OJt  TRK  RHI. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  within  the 
past  century  this  country  has  been  en- 
gaged in  six  major  aimed  conflicts.  The 
cost  of  our  unceasing  effort  to  defend 
freedom  around  the  globe  has  been 
heavy.  Not  only  have  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  Amfrirans  died  on  the 

battlefield  but  a  quarter  of  a  million  have 
returned  home  with  permanent  tnJuTl« 

of  body  and  spirit.  Just  as  we  set  aside 
Memorial  Day  to  pay  tribute  to  the  valor 
and  unselfish  sacrifice  of  servicemen  who 
gave  their  lives  for  their  coimtry.  I  think 
it  is  fitting  that  today  we  have  set  aside 
a  day  to  rentember  and  to  honor  men 
who  have  also  paid  dearly  the  price  of 
war,  and  who  have  borne  their  aiUctlaos 
in  uncomplaining  silenoe.  It  is  but  s 
smaU  t<*en  of  this  Nation's  gratitude  to 
her  disabled  veterans. 

It  Is  therefore  a  privilege  to  Join  mj 
colleagues  In  this  Congress  in  saluUng 
the  I^sabled  American  Veterans  on  the 
34th  anniversary  of  their  congressional 
charter.  When  200  dedicated  veteran 
dlsaWed  in  the  First  World  War  first 
banded  together  hi  1919,  they  could  not 
foresee  the  Importance  their  organiza- 
tion would  one  day  achieve.  Today  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  is  the  offi- 
cial voice  of  230,000  disabled  veterans  in 
this  country.  The  responsiioUity  en- 
trusted to  the  DAV,  cleariy  stated  in  tbctr 
charter,  "to  advance  the  interest  and 
work  for  the  betterment  of  aU  wounded, 
injured,  and  disabled  veterans;  to  co- 
operate with  the  UJ3.  Veterans'  Admln- 
ifitratlon  and  aU  other  Federal  agenda 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  advancing  and 
Improving  the  omdition,  health,  and  in- 
terest of  all  disabled  veterans"  is  carried 
forward  vigorously  every  day. 

As  a  national  organization  the  DAV 
remains  true  to  the  interests  and  the 
needs  of  the  individual  members.  There 
is  no  better  proof  of  this  than  the  exem- 
plary activity  of  the  150  national  service 
officers,  men  trained  by  the  DAV  to  aaitet 
the  disabled  veterans  from  aU  wars  sinee 
the  ^aanish- American  War.  These  an 
dedicated  men  who  are  especially  pre- 
pared to  help  the  disabled  veteran  pre- 
sent and  resolve  his  problems,  whether 
they  relate  to  medical  care,  rehabilita- 
tion, compensaticHi,  Job  training,  em- 
ployment, or  insurance.  The  value  of 
this  service  cannot  be  underestimated. 
especially  at  a  time  when  the  adminis- 
tration of  veterans'  legislation  at  the 
Federal  level  is  growing  In  complexity  as 
weU  as  comprehensiveness. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  is 
constantly  acting  to  assure  that  its  mem- 
bers receive  the  assistance  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  If  I  may  draw  an  lUustra- 
ti<Hi  from  my  own  State  of  Utah,  where 
there  are  18  local  chapters  with  a  total 
membership  of  2,654  disabled  veterans, 
the  significance  of  the  Job  being  done  by 
this  organization  can  be  made  even 
clearer.  In  this  fiscal  year  alone,  that 
is.  from  last  July  to  the  present  date, 
the  national  service  ofBcer  in  Salt  Lake 
City  has  handled  3,000  clatois  amounting 
to  wen  over  $1  mfllion. 

I  want  to  talce  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  Naticmal  Commander  Claude 
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tive  affairs 
veterans, 
evaluation  of 
are  offered  in 
for  sound  vet- 
demonstrates 


CsIlegaryandhlsnatimalloCBcers.  They 
are  active  not  only  on  the  local  level, 
helping  individuals  meet  their  needs,  but 
at  the  Federal  level  as  ^ell.  taking  an 
active  interest  in  the 
which  directly  affect 
Support  and  constructiv( 
the  many  proposals  wl  " 
this  Congress  are  esseni 
erans'  policies.  The  DA 
the  value  of  a  special- interest  group  in 
providing  this  necessary  evaluation.  In 
an  age  when  the  size  and  Impersonality 
of  governments  endangei"  the  reality  of 
a  representative  system^  organizations 
such  as  the  DAV  are  vital  to  our  de- 
mocracy. The  DAV  ke^  in  contact 
with  the  1.834  local  chavters  scattered 
throughout  the  country, 
tive  voice  in  Washington 
This  fine  veterans  ori 
Inspiration  to  aU  people 
love  their  country  and 
We  have  only  this  one  di 
but  let  us  not  forget  iht 
carried  on  by  the  DAV 
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,  systems. 

Id  be  applied 


Bfr.   METCALP.    Mr. 

U.S.  District  Court  fori 
District  of  New  York  has  itcently  handed 
down  an  opinion  which  would  require 
community  antenna  television  systems  to 
pay  copyright  royalties  fbr  all  television 
IHDgrams  which  their  sufciqcribers  view  by 
means  of  their  connectloi 
terns.  I  am  deeply  distur] 
implications  of  this  decl 
it  applies  to  community 
but  because  the  ruling 
to  television  translator  ior  booster  sta- 
tions. There  are  thoiiaands  of  such 
booster  stations  and  ahipst  2,000  com- 
munity antenna  systems  which  deliver 
the  signals  of  the  large  mHropolltan  area 
television  stations  to  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas  throughout  the  country.  In 
the  West,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
viewers  would  be  without  any  <«  ade- 
quate television  receptioh  if  it  were  not 
for  community  antennas  knd  translators. 

The  impoeitkm  of  smcial  copyright 
charges  for  viewing  thesp  programs  win 
Impose  an  undue  and  unfair  discrlmina- 
timi  upon  these  people  who  by  their  pur- 
chase of  the  products  which  are  adver- 
tised on  television  have  cplitributed  th^r 
share  of  revenues  to  ;the  advertisers 
^ilch  are  used  to  pay  th^icc^nnight  fees, 
n  community  antenna  tipd  translators 
are  required  to  pay  addi  (tonal  fees,  this 
burden  obviously  wlU  bel  borne  by  the 
viewers  who  are  th\is  rc^uhred  to  make 
additional  and  burdensoi  tie  payments  for 
television  service.  ] 

The  court  decision  is  i  tb  broad  that  it 
eren  apidles  to  apartacMit  house  and 
notel  master  television  a  [|tenna  systems. 
This  is  true  even  vrtien  |he  master  an- 
tennas are  located  in  the  same  city  as 
the  television  stations  tjhey  receive.  A 
community  antawn^  in  M*— ^I'ff.  Mont., 
would  have  to  pay  copyrt  £tTeea  for  pro- 
iranis  received  f«  the  iSr  from  a  tele- 
^n  station  located  iz  Missoula,  even 
^ogh  the  station,  the  Mvertlser,  and 
^*>*  ivogram  owner  tali  contemplated 


that  the  residents  of  Missoula  would  re- 
ceive those  broadcasts  when  the  station 
was  Ucenaed  by  the  copyright  owners. 

I  am  informed  that  there  are  over  500 
organizations  wliich  provide  programs 
t<«  television  broadcasting  and  that 
probably  25  or  30  of  these  provide  90  per- 
cent of  the  programs.  It  is  manifestly 
impossible  for  community  antennas 
against  whom  this  decision  would  be  ap- 
pUed,  if  it  is  affirmed  by  the  higher 
courts,  to  negotiate  license  fees  and  clear- 
ances for  aH  of  the  programs  which  are 
broadcast  by  stations  they  receive.  They 
often  are  not  even  aware  of  what  pro- 
grams will  be  broadcast  and  have  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  copyright  owners. 
Also,  since  there  is  no  legal  requirement 
that  the  community  antennas  be  licensed 
by  the  copyright  proprietors,  there  will  be 
substantial  disruption  of  service  if  Con- 
gress does  not  step  into  the  picture  im- 
mediately. There  may  well  be  circum- 
stances under  which  CATV's  and  trans- 
lators should  obtain  copyright  clear- 
ances. I  do  not  pass  Judgment  on  this 
issue  at  this  time  except  to  say  that  these 
fees  should  not  be  burdensome  and 
should  not  apply  when  the  CATV  is  with- 
in off-the-alr  reception  range  of  the  sta- 
tions it  receives.  I  understand  that  Sub- 
committee No.  3  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  held  hearings  on 
general  copyright  revision — ^HJl.  4347 — 
and  that  it  is  conslderifig  the  community 
antenna  problem.  There  has  also  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  and  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  a  similar  bill 
proposing  general  copyright  revision 
which  In  addition  relates  to  CATV.  No 
hearings  have  been  held  by  the  Senate 
committee  which  is  awaiting  final  action 
by  the  House. 

The  copyright  laws  have  not  been  re- 
vised in  over  50  years  and  many  groups 
having  conflicting  interests  are  present- 
ing their  views  to  Congress  on  general 
revision.  I  beUeve  It  therefore  will  be 
impossible  for  Congress  to  pass  legis- 
lation providing  for  general  copyright 
revision  ct  this  session  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Supreme  Court  could 
have  taken  final  action  on  the  appeal 
of  the  ruling  of  the  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York.  If 
that  ruling  is  affirmed,  a  chaotic  condi- 
tion will  result  Insofar  as  t^evislon  re- 
ception In  thinly  populated  areas  Is  con- 
cerned. I  suggest  that  the  appropriate 
e(»nmittee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
which  are  concerned  with  copyright  re- 
vision cmisider  the  apidleation  of  the 
copsrright  laws  to  community  antenna 
systcgms  and  translators  In  a  separate 
spertal  bm  in  order  tliat  immediate  ac- 
tl<m  can  be  taken  to  estahUah  wropriate 
and  fair  copyright  poUdes  to  be  mpplled 
to  CATV  and  transUtors.  If  it  Is  deter- 
mined that  c(OTnrl8^t  clearanoes  should 
be  required  under  any  circumstances  to 
provide  for  compulsory  licensing,  a  stat- 
utory hcenaing  fee  and  the  neeeasary  ad- 
ministratlTe  maditnery  to  effectuate  the 
legislation.  Mr.  President.  I  consider  the 
need  for  tliis  legislation  to  be  extremely 
urgent  since  posslhly  nothing  can  arouse 
tlie  ire  of  our  constituents  mora  quickly 
tlian  depriving  them  of  their  television 
service. 


UNFAIRNESS     OP     OPEEtATKHi    OF 
PRESENT  DRAFT  LAW 

Mr.  YOUNQ  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
a  great  evil  of  our  present  selective 
service  law  is  that  there  are  numerous  in- 
justices In  the  maimer  of  meeting  quotas 
by  the  action  of  local  draft  boards. 
Under  the  law  apparently  too  much  dis- 
cretion Is  placed  with  local  1x>ards. 
Hence,  in  the  administration  of  the  ''.zw 
there  are  frequent  differences  in  the  ac- 
tion of  local  Ixwrds  even  in  one  section 
of  the  State  in  comparison  with  the  ac- 
tion of  local  boards  of  some  other  cities 
or  counties  in  the  same  State. 

A  glaring  wrong  of  the  operation  of  our 
present  Selective  Service  System  is  that 
high  school  graduates  in  families  in  more 
affluent  ciroumstances  seem  to  have  priv- 
ileges denied  to  yoimgsters  of  famlllies  in 
moderate,  or  poor,  clrcmnstances.  It  Is 
dead  wrong,  for  example,  that  some 
youngsters  in  ttieir  final  year  in  high 
school  are  granted  deferments  to  pur- 
sue a  higher  education,  whereas  others 
alike  in  many  respects  but  from  less 
fortunate  families  are  inducted  into  the 
Armed  Forces.  A  young  man  of  18  to 
21  who  takes  action  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  being  drafted  is  surely  maldng  a 
bad  start  in  life.  We  must  take  action 
in  the  Congress  to  discourage  and  In  fact 
prevent  the  avoidance  of  service  in  our 
Armed  Forces.  President  Kingman 
Brewster,  of  Yale  University,  put  it  this 
way.  He  stated  that  unfortunately  our 
present  draft  law  is  such  as  "to  en- 
courage a  cynical  avoidance  of  service, 
a  corruption  of  the  aims  of  education, 
and  a  tarnishing  of  the  national  spirit." 
Those  youngsters  whose  families  can  af- 
ford the  expenditure  to  send  them  to  uni- 
versities should  not  be  set  apart  as  a 
privileged  class.  Frankly,  it  Is  doubtful 
if  many  of  these  boys  welcome  such  a 
status. 

This  Nation  is  presently  involved  in  a 
grim  civil  war  in  the  faraway  Jungles, 
swamps  and  moimtalns  of  '\netnam.  Any 
Intelligent  yoimg  man  may  very  well 
question  the  Nation's  leadership  which 
has  resulted  in  causing  hundreds  ot 
thousands  of  young  Americans  to  fight 
in  faraway  Vietnam  whi^  is  of  no  stra- 
tegic importance  to  the  iefense  of  the 
United  States  and  whose  nationals  have 
not  engaged  in  any  wanton  attacks  or 
assaults  agidnst  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YODNO  of  <Milo.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Otik>.  We  Americans 
Vke  to  consider  ourselves  lovers  of  lib- 
erty. We  have  been  a  revolutionary  peo- 
ple, however,  in  Vietnam  we  Me  carrying 
fmward  the  role  ol  French  colonial  sol- 
diers. It  is  an  amadng  spectacle  that 
there  is  reason  to  regard  us  as  a  most  un- 
rew^utionary  nation. 

IncidentaUy,  it  was  startling  to  read 
in  Parade  magazine  of  yesterday,  June 
19,  that  of  the  10  generals  who,  in  June 
IMS,  in  a  militarist  coup  npeet  tlie  elvfl- 
ian  admlnistratton  in  Saigon,  9  had 
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fought  with  the  French  against  their  own 
people,  in  seeking  to  continue  the  French 
Indochinese  colonial  oppression  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  They  fought  against 
their  own  liberty-loving  Vietnamese 
people.  They  were  the  tories  in  the 
time  of  the  fight  for  freedom  by  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  fighting 
against  the  patriots  or  revolutionists  of 
that  time.  Prime  Minister  Ky  also 
served  the  French  forces  up  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  from  Indochina  in 
1954.  That  happened  not  because  12.000 
French  troops  were  defeated  at  Dien 
Bien  Phu  In  May  of  1954,  but  because 
France  had  been  bled  white  in  Indo- 
china— Just  as  the  money  of  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  Nation  is  being  squandered 
now  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  United  States 
should  not  tolerate  a  selective  service 
system  which  in  effect  permits  some 
young  men  physically  and  mentally  fit 
to  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces  to  be  able 
to  avoid  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  by 
adopting  procedures  that  amount  prac- 
tically to  the  purchasing  of  deferments. 

Let  us  strive  to  intelligently  review  the 
operation  of  the  present  Selective  Serv- 
ice Syst«n  and  seek  to  assure  more 
equitable  and  more  fair  operation  of  the 
draft  law.  There  is  no  possible  JusUfl- 
cation  for  wholesale  deferments  of  young 
men  from  the  operation  of  the  draft  law. 
University  students  should  be  required  to 
take  their  chances  on  being  called  into 
active  duty  the  same  as  a  high  school 
graduate  who  goes  to  work.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  deferment  of  yoimg  men 
who  are  pursuing  a  higher  education  in 
medical  schools  or  possibly  in  some  scien- 
tific fields.  However,  definite  guidelines 
for  such  deferments  should  be  laid  down 
so  there  wiU  be  uniform  enforcement 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

Let  us  strive  for  a  change  in  the  pres- 
ent system  and  make  every  effort  to 
bring  about  a  healthy  national  atmos- 
phere of  a  fair  deal  to  all  young  men  of 
draft  age. 

CONGRESS  SHOUIJD  SAY  "NO"  TO 
WEST  FRONT  EXTRAVAGANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  $34  million 
mroposal  to  extend  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol  should  have  the  most  searching 
and  critical  scrutiny  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  and  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  listened  last  Friday  for 
more  than  an  hour  to  the  attempt  by  Mr. 
Stewart  and  his  staff  to  Justify  this 
enormous  expenditure  to  extend  the  west 
front  of  the  CapitoL 

Frankly,  I  was  i4>paUed.  If  Congress 
proceeds  to  spend  this  money  without  a 
great  deal  of  additional  Justification,  it 
will  be  a  disgrace. 

Mr.  Stewart's  Justification  was  a  total 
failure.  The  Capitol  Architect  attempted 
to  Justify  this  Immense  Investment  on 
two  grounds: 


First.  That  the  extension  would  pro- 
vide 4>/^  additional  acres,  about  200,000 
square  feet  of  additional  space — an  in- 
crease of  about  25  percmt  in  the  Cap- 
itol— primarily  for  two  large  new  restau- 
rants and  a  big  new  cafeteria,  a  couple 
of  extra  conference  rooms  for  Members 
of  Congress,  some  restrooms  for  tourists 
and  some  storage  space. 

The  second  Justification  was  that  the 
extension  is  necessary  as  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  feasible  way  of  shoring  up 
the  Capitol's  west  wall,  which  otherwise 
is  likely  to  crumble  and  collapse  within 
a  few  years. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any- 
thing the  Nation  does  not  need,  it  is 
additional  restaurant  facilities  at  the 
Capitol.  The  Senate  and  House  restau- 
rants are  already  notorious  money  losers. 
The  taxpayer  is  paying  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  subsidies  each  year 
for  these  operations. 

The  new  restaurants  might  well  suc- 
ceed in  shoving  the  subsidy  to  over  a 
million  dollars  a  year. 

The  restaurants  are  losing  money,  in 
large  part  because  the  Capitol's  present 
600  capacity  is  not  fully  used.  The  addi- 
tional proposed  1,100  capacity  would 
bring  the  total  to  1,700,  a  fantastic  in- 
crease of  nearly  200  percent  at  the  Capi- 
tol Itself.  In  addition,  both  the  Senate 
and  House  Office  Buildings  presently 
have  large  and  not  fully  used  restaurant 
facilities. 

The  need  for  additional  meeting  rooms 
in  the  Capitol  is  nil,  zero,  nothing.  We 
have  just  finished  an  immensely  expen- 
sive extension  of  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol  at  a  multimillion-dollar  cost. 
The  new  meeting  rooms  are  generally 
used  only  a  very  few  hours  each  week. 

Constituents  have  complained  to  me 
about  many  dUSculties  in  Washington, 
but  there  have  been  no  complaints  show- 
ing a  need  for  more  restrooms  or  restau- 
rants at  the  Capitol. 

The  contention  of  the  Architect  that 
this  $34  million  extravaganza  represents 
the  most  economical  way  to  shore  up  the 
walls  of  the  west  front  is  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  Congress. 

His  staff  experts  admitted  that  this  was 
a  controversial  Judgment,  that  other  en- 
gineers KD&  architects  might  very  well 
disagree;  and  yet  no  consideration  was 
given  to  alternative  methods  of  preserv- 
ing, protecting,  or  replacing  the  west 
wall. 

Neither  the  Architect  nor  any  of  his 
experts  could  make  any  estimates  of  al- 
ternative costs  for  achieving  this  objec- 
tive. Indeed,  the  absence  of  such  alter- 
natives discloses  the  failure  of  the  Archi- 
tect even  to  consider  other  far  more 
economical  ways  of  providing  the  neces- 
sary modem  construction. 

Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Capitol's 
Architect  has  failed  to  consult,  as  Con- 
gress has  clearly  required,  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  competent,  disinterested, 
outside  authorities. 

If  the  Congress  proceeds  on  this  piti- 
fully inadequate  advice.  It  will  deserve 
the  ringing  public  denunciation  for  waste 
and  extravagance  this  proposal  is  sure  to 
bring  it 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  DAIRY 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  spc^en  with  regard  to  this  matter 
and  have  joined  my  colleagues,  Senators 
Nelson,  Mondale,  and  McCarthy,  in 
speaking  about  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
United  States,  and  about  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  producing  less  milk  this 
year,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  than  we  produced  in  1940. 
when  the  population  of  this  country  was 
only  135  million. 

The  major  reason  for  this  is  the  failure 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 
vide adequate  price  supports. 

An  interesting  article  on  this  subject 
appeared  in  U.S.  News  k  World  Report 
for  June  20,  1966,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  U.8.  News  b  World  Report.  June 

20,  1966] 
Daikt  Psoducts:   Why  Pkicxs  Keep  Risins 

The  prices  of  milk  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts edge  higher  and  higher.  So  doei  tbe 
volume  of  complaints  from  housewives. 

The  prospect,  however,  Is  for  even  higher 
prices  for  milk,  butter  and  cheese. 

The  reason,  according  to  farm  economlati: 
Dairy  farmers  have  been  going  out  of  busi- 
ness In  droves.  Production  of  milk  in  the 
U.S.  Is  at  the  lowest  level  In  more  than  s 
decade. 

Economists  are  predicting,  too,  that  a  lot 
more  farmers  are  going  to  give  up  milking 
cows. 

A  Oaily  exodus.  In  Wisconsin,  the  na- 
tion's No.  1  dairy  State,  14  dairymen,  on  the 
average,  have  laeen  quitting  every  day.  That 
report  comes  from  H.  M.  Walters,  head  of 
the  State's  office  which  keeps  the  record  of 
farm  statistics.  This  means  that  more  than 
5.000  herds  have  been  UqiUdated  In  the  past 
year. 

The  flight  from  Wisconsin  dairy  farms  li 
growing.  In  the  last  nine  months  of  1965, 
the  State  lost  as  many  dairy  herds  as  In  the 
previous  five  years. 

The  same  story  is  reported  from  New  Eng- 
land. One  out  of  every  six  dairymen  gave 
up  and  quit  In  Vermont  In  1966.  That  was 
an  acceleration  of  a  trend  that  has  seen  half 
the  State's  dairy  farmers  go  out  of  buslneas 
In  recent  years. 

In  New  York  State,  where  dairy  herds 
supply  millions  of  city  dwellers,  thousands 
of  farmers  have  decided  that  they  want  no 
more  of  the  daily  grind  of  milking  cows— at 
least  not  at  prices  paid  to  farmers  for  milk 
these  days. 

Five  percent  drop.  Agriculture  Secretary 
Orvllle  L.  Freeman  took  note  of  the  problem 
on  June  3.  He  told  a  news  conference: 
"Bfilk  production  so  far  this  year  is  6  percent 
below  year-ago  levels,  and  the  number  of 
dairy  farmers  who  are  leaving  the  buslneas 
has  nearly  doubled  in  four  years." 

What  dairymen  get.  In  Vermont.  Willi* 
Torrey,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Rutland  County 
Farm  Bureau,  said  recently  that  dairymen 
got  an  average  of  9.6  cents  per  quart  for  their 
milk  In  1946.  Throughout  196S,  says  Mr. 
Torrey,  Vermont  dairy  farmers  were  getting 
9.5  cents  a  quart. 

Other  figures  cited  by  Mr.  Torrey,  as  oom- 
plled  by  the  Verm(»t  Agricultural  Extension 
Service:  Some  Vermont  dairymen  have  more 
than  SIOCOOO  invested  in  their  farms,  but 
are  getting  lea  than  $60  a  week  for  their 
labor  and  Interest  on  their  investment  com- 
bined. Ifany  dairymen  have  records  show- 
ing average  weekly  incomes  of  leas  than  t30. 
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yrom  farm  to  factory.  Tmt  kind  of  pay, 
in  the  view  of  many  dairy  f  Afmers,  Just  Isnt 
enough  for  a  Job  that  en tallk  milking  a  herd 
of  cows  twice  a  day,  365  da^  a  year.  That 
U  found  to  be  especially  trap  In  areas  where 
jobs  In  nearby  factories  art  plentiful. 

Reports  "Farm  Journal"  magazine  from 
Wisconsin:  "Nearby  Industries  are  even 
coaxing  56 -year  old  farmi 
dairymen  who  have  milk 
lives." 

The  magaslne  quotes  one 
Uie  dairy  bam  to  take  a  fi 
Job  is  a  lot  easier  than  fa: 
better." 

Kven  higher  prices  paid 
milk  have  failed  to  sU^ 


to  sell  out — 
cows  all  their 

r  who  quit 

y  Job:  "ThU 

Ipg  and  Its  pays 

%o  farmers   for 
«  exodus  from 


sident,  will 


glad  to  yield 

n. 
er  result  of 
a  sufQdent 


dairy  barns  In  Wisconsin.  t>brmers  are  get- 
ting around  60  cents  more  f  hundredweight 
lor  their  milk  than  a  year  agtx 

"Obviously,  prices  hav|Bpt  gone  up 
enough, "  ccmcludes  "Farm 

Mr.  MAaniTSrai.    MrJ 
the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  at 
to  the  Senator  from  Wi 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  An6| 
the  dairy  farmer's  not  hai 
income  wUl  be  to  reduce  I  the  herds  still 
further.  They  keep  reducing  the  number 
of  milk  cows  and  daii^  cows.  The 
number  is  going  down  acr  3  ss  the  country 
because  the  farmers  cam  k  it  break  even. 
If  this  keeps  up,  the  situa  taon  is  going  to 
be  even  worse  in  productic  n. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tha  Senator  from 
Washington  could  not  be  more  right. 
Prom  the  available  statistics,  the  average 
dah7  farmer  In  my  Statej  has  an  invest- 
ment of  $50,000  per  fardL  according  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  statistics. 
Even  on  a  return  of  5  perjpent  on  invest- 
ment, it  amoxmts  to  less  ttian  60  cents  an 
hour  for  the  most  efficleijit  producers  in 
the  world,  with  thds  great!  Investment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  h^e  always  said 
to  farm  groups  that,  if  they  were  not 
employing  themselves,  wtt  would  have  to 
put  them  in  Jail  for  violating  the  mini- 
mum wage  laws.  I 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  i  Senator  is  cor- 
rect   I  agree  with  him  '  ( boleheartedly. 


RELIEF  OP  CTERTAIN  CrVILIAN  EM- 
PLOYEES AT  COLXnOOA  BASIN 
PROJECT 

Mr.  MANSFIEIZ).  mH  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  Hoi^te  on  S.  2307. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mow- 
lOTA  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendments  ofl  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  btU  (S.  2307)  f<Hr 
the  relief  of  certain  dvlHan  employees 
and  former  civilian  empldrees  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  atj  Ithe  Coltmibia 
Bashi  project,  Washingt^ii,  which  were, 
on  page  1.  lines  4  and  S.Utrlke  out  "the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  M  the  Colimibia 
Basin  Project,  Waahingti^i.".  and  insert 
'Region  1  of  the  Bureau  of  Redama- 
ten";  on,  page  1.  lines  7  ihd  8.  strike  out 
"July  16,  1951,  through  April  24,  1965,". 
and  insert  "August  6,  19W.  through  De- 
«mber  4.  1966,";  on  paUt  2.  after  line 
2.  Insert:  |T 

COLtTMBIA    BaSD(    FaOJBClV    WSSBINOTOir 

_^  page  2,  three  lln#«  after  line  2. 
«Wke  out  "2,090.4»."  and! insert  "3,093.- 
«  :  on  page  2.  fifteen  li^s  after  line  2. 
•trlke  out  "1.518.5<."  and  insert  "1,521.- 


56";  on  page  2,  eighteen  lines  after  line 
2,  strike  out  "690.10,"  and  insert  "693.68"; 
on  page  2,  nineteen  lines  after  line  2, 
strike  out  "487.40,"  and  insert  "491.60"; 
on  page  2.  twenty  lines  after  line  2,  strike 
out  "680.12."  and  insert  "683.5r';  on 
page  2,  forty  lines  after  line  2,  strike  out 
"583  J8,"  and  insert  "586.50";  on  page  3. 
five  lines  from  the  top,"  strike  out  "330.- 
27,"  and  insert  "334.47";  on  page  3,  twelve 
lines  from  the  top,  strike  out  "798.19," 
and  insert  "801.55";  on  page  3,  eighteen 
lines  from  the  top,  strike  out  "610.38." 
and  insert  "620.28":  on  page  3,  twenty- 
one  lines  from  the  top,  insert: 

Regional  Ofice,  Boise,  Idaho 

B\ishnell,  Vernon  C 389.69 

Kern.  Wilson  8 .  96 

Leslie.  Bemlce "      13.  M 

Weraen.  Harold  E . g.  00 

Walters,  Raymond  A 808. 16 

Central  Snake  Projects  Office.  Boise,  Idaho 

Siebert,  Vernon  E 5.00 

Marshall.  Claude  H 8. 41 

HiniOoka  Project  Office,  Rupert,  Idaho 


Arent,  Howard  C 

Craven,  Junior  P 

Plnley,  Charles  R 

Pearson,  Leroy  A 

Stefan,  Edward  A 


S9.ie 
34.80 

189.85 
68.33 

390.10 

Spo- 


I'pper  ColitrnMs  Development  Office, 
kane,  Washington 

Ehmer,  Oeorge  L 00.00 

Snake  River  Development  Office,  Boise, 

Idaho 

Magleby,  Dan  N 974. 90 

Baker  Project  Office,  Baker,  Oregon 

Olson.  Sidney  E 326.40 

The  Dalles  Project  OJIee,  The  Dalles,  Oregon 

Iflchola,  Earle  B 249.  60 

Skinner,  Lois  R Z 67.30 

McKay  Field  Station,  Pendleton.  Oregon 
Venable.  John  8 879.30 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  Project  Office,  OroviOe, 
Washfngton 

Heldenbrand,  Warren  D 383.56 

Spokane  Valley  Project  Office,  Spokane. 
Waehirtgton  . 

CrlsweU,  All>ert  O 400.08 

PoweU,  Leo  M 1,511.38 

HMTboldt,  Calvin  R 647.86 

Yakima  Project  Office.  Yakima.  Washington 

Hewitt,  Olenn  U 33.88 

Jacobson,  Arthur  O 118. 80 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  for  the  relief  of  certain  civilian 
employees  and  former  civilian  employees 
of  Region  1  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  moUon  was  agreed  to. 


COBOirrTTEE  MEETINGe  DDRINO 
SENATE  SESSIONS.  TODAY  AND 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees may  be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDDfO  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon,  it  is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  ItASBmSOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Foresty  be 


permitted  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  VOTE  TOMORROW  ON 
TRSATIBB.  EXECUTIVES  B.  C.  H, 
ANDD 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  12:20 
o'clock  p.m.  tomorrow  a  vote  be  taken  on 
Executives  B,  C.  H,  and  D,  of  the  «9th 
Congress,  four  treaties  presently  on  the 
Executive  Calendar;  that  the  treaties  be 
considered  en  bloc,  as  if  In  executive 
sessifHi;  and  that  the  votes  therewi  ap- 
pear in  the  CoNGKESsioMAL  Rbcors  sepa- 
rately, as  if  the  treaties  were  voted  upon 
indivldusdly. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at  this  pctot 
in  the  Record  brief  explanatory  state- 
ments relating  to  the  tax  protocols  with 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Nether- 
lands— ^Executives  B  and  C.  89-2 — the 
protoc(d  to  Mexican  Broadcasting  Agree- 
ment—Executive D,  89-2 — and  the 
amendmoits  to  the  Convention  of  the 
Inter-Goremmentat  Maritime  Consul- 
tative Organization — Executive  H,  89-1. 
In  accordance  with  the  agreement  en- 
tered into  previously,  these  protocols 
will  be  voted  on  en  Uoc  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcord,  as  follows: 

Tax  PmortoooiLm  Wms  ths  Vtnrwa  Kxno- 
ooM  un  nn  Ni 


onfBAi,   poaposx  of  pmotoools 

i.  Supplementary  convention  with  the 
Netherlands 

This  supplementary  convention  waa  signed 
on  December  30, 1965,  and  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  on  March  10,  1966.  It  would  noodify 
the  basic  convention  of  April  29,  1948,  as 
amended  by  supplementary  protocols  of 
June  15. 1956,  and  October  23,  1963. 

According  to  the  I>epartment  of  State's 
letter  of  subnUttal,  the  primary  purposes  of 
the  supplementary  convention  are  to  enable 
the  OoveninMnt  of  the  Netherlands  to  Im- 
pose a  withholding  tax  on  dividends  derlvMI 
from  Netherltuads'  sources  by  U.S.  residents 
and  cm^mratlons,  to  modernize  the  existing 
convention  by  bringing  it  more  closely  In  line 
with  more  recent  Income  tax  conventions 
concluded  by  the  United  States,  and  to  reflect 
certain  principles  expressed  In  the  model 
income  tax  convention  at  the  OBOD. 

The  supplementary  convention  would  enter 
into  force  on  the  date  Instruments  of  ratlfl- 
eation  are  exchanged.  Except  with  regard 
to  the  provisions  dealing  with  dividends,  the 
articles  of  the  supplementary  convention  are 
to  be  effective  for  taxable  years  beginning 
on  or  after  January  1  In  the  year  following 
the  year  In  which  such  exchange  takes  place. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  auppie- 
mMitary  convention  applies  only  to  that  part 
of  tha  Kingdom  of  the  Nctbarlands  wMgH 
la  situated  In  Europe. 

2.  Supplementary  tmx  ppntocoi  wUh  the 
United  Kingdom 

This  anpplcmentary  proiocol  was  signed  on 
March  17,  1066,  and  tnmsraltted  to  the  Sea- 
ate  oa  Apm  31,  1966.  It  would  amend  the 
bade  convention  of  April  10, 1045,  as  modified 
by  mpplesnentary  pro<oeola  of  June  6.  1040. 
May  38, 1054,  and  August  10, 1967. 

The  new  protocol  woxUd  make  substantive 
changes  in  the  existing  convention  which  are 
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eonaldend  desirable  becauM  of  tb«  enact- 
ment ot  the  United  Kingdom  Finance  Act 
of  1966.  Severai  new  article*  would  be 
added  and  tbe  provldona  In  the  basic  con- 
vention relating  to  dlTidends.  Interest,  and 
royalUes  woiUd  be  substantially  modlOed. 

In  general,  the  proyislons  of  tbe  supple- 
mentary protocol  become  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1966  (In  tbe  case  of  tbe  United  SUtes) , 
and  on  April  1.  1966  (in  the  case  of  tbe 
United  Kingdom).  However,  certain  provi- 
sions become  effective  In  accordance  with 
special  provisions  therefor. 

Appended  to  this  report  are  statements  and 
memoranda  submitted  by  tbe  Staff  of  tbe 
Joint  CX>mmltt«e  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion and  tbe  Treasury  Department  which 
contain  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  tbe  supplementary  convention  with 
tbe  Netherlands  and  tbe  supplementary  pro- 
tocol with  tbe  United  Kingdom. 

COMMirrBB  ACTION 

The  Subcommittee  on  Tax  Conventions 
under  tbe  ebalrmanshlp  of  Senator  Ooax  held 
a  public  hearing  on  the  supplementary  con- 
vention with  tbe  Netherlands  and  the  sup- 
plementary protocol  with  the  United  King- 
dom on  May  13,  1966.  At  that  Ume,  Mr. 
Stanley  S.  Surrey,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  testified  In  support  of  both  agree- 
ments. Testimony  was  also  received  from 
Mr.  L.  N.  Woodwortb.  chief  of  staff.  Joint 
CoiQmlttee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 
In  addition,  a  statement  and  a  letter  recom- 
mending early  and  favorable  action  on  the 
protocols  were  received  from  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  respectively.  No  witness  testified 
against  the  protocols  and  the  committee  has 
not  received  any  communications  opposing 
either  of  them. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Tax  Conventions 
met  in  executive  session  on  May  36.  1066.  and 
ordered  both  protocols  reported  to  the  full 
coaunlttee  after  Mr.  L.  N.  Woodwortb  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion testified  that  be  was  not  aware  of  any 
objection  to  either  of  the  agreements.  Tbe 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  considered 
the  protocols  In  executive  session  on  June  16, 
1966,  and  ordered  them  reported  favorably 
with  tbe  recommendation  that  the  Senate 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  their  rat.lfl- 
catloti. 

Pbotocol  to  Mexican  Bsoaocastinc 
Aa 


rtriposs 

The  protocol  amends  tbe  1957  Broadcast- 
ing Agreement  with  Mexico  by  providing  for 
tbe  expiration  of  the  agreement  on  December 
81.  1967.  Under  Its  original  terms,  the  agree- 
ment expired  on  June  9,  1966,  6  years  frcm 
the  date  of  entry  Into  force,  June  9,  1961. 
Tbe  United  States  and  Mexico  have  ex-- 
ebanged  mutual  assurances  that  the  provi- 
sions of  tbe  now  expired  agreement  will  be 
given  effect  by  each  Government  to  the  ex- 
tent that  this  Is  possible  In  conformity  with 
applicable  laws  within  their  Jurisdiction 
until  the  new  protocol  comes  into  force. 

BACXOaOUND 

Tbe  1957  Broadcasting  Agreement  with 
Mexico  regulates  tbe  use  of  the  standard 
broadcast  (AM)  band.  Tbe  band  Is  divided 
into  107  channels,  which  in  turn  are  grouped 
Into  clear,  regional,  and  local  channels.  The 
agreement  provides  a  basic  pattern  for  tbe 
use  of  these  channels  by  prescribing  engl- 
neatlnc  standarda.  procedures,  classes  of  su- 
ttons.  radio  frequency  priorities,  and  similar 
wculatlons.  A  detailed  description  c€  tbe 
■grssmsnt  is  confined  in  Kxscutlve  Report 
Na  3.  8«th  Coagreas.  ad  asMlon.  February  11, 
1900.  Tbe  Senate  gave  Its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratlficatlan  of  the  agreement  on  Feb- 
ruary as.  1900.  by  a  vote  of  76  to  8. 


COMMZNTS    AND    BSCOMMXNSATIONS 

The  protocol  was  signed  on  April  13.  and 
transmitted  to  tbe  Senate  on  May  23.  1966. 
Tbe  Committee  on  Foreign  RMatlons  beUt  a 
^f^^^l^^ng  with  executive  branch  wltneeses  on 
June  14.  Their  prepared  sUtements  are 
printed  In  the  appendix.  Various  communi- 
cations were  also  received  from  repreeenU- 
tlves  of  the  broadcasting  industry  and  agri- 
cultural groups  supporting  or  expressing  no 
opposition  to  the  agreement.  On  June  16. 
1966.  the  committee  voted  to  recommend  to 
the  Senate  favorable  acUon  on  the  protocol. 

AMKNDlflCNTS    TO    THX     CONVENTION    OF     TH« 
iNTncOvnNlCKNTAL     MAXimfX     OON8tn.TA- 

rrvx  Organization 

roxposK 

The  purpose  of  these  amendments  to  the 
Convention  of  the  Intergovernmental  Mari- 
time ConsulUtlve  Organisation  (IMCO)  Is 
to  Increase  the  else  of  the  IMCO  Council 
from  16  to  18  members,  to  provide  for  their 
elecUon  by  tbe  IMCO  Assembly,  and  to  set 
forth  tbe  following  principles  for  their 
election : 

(a)  The  six  governments  with  the  largest 
shipping  services  (this  Includes  tbe  United 
States): 

(b)  Tbe  six  govenunents  with  the  largest 
Interest  in  InternaMonal  seaborne  trade;  and 

(e)  Six  governments  not  falling  under  (a) 
or  (b)  above  which  have  special  interests  In 
maritime  transport  or  navigation  and  whose 
election  will  Insure  geographic  representa- 
tion. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  henceforth  they 
will  be  elected  instead  of  designated,  the 
first  two  categories  axe  the  same  as  before. 
The  present  convention  contains  two  addi- 
tional categories:  one  category  provides  that 
two  governments  are  to  be  elected  from  those 
having  substantial  Interest  in  providing 
shipping  services,  and  the  other  category  pro- 
vides that  two  governments  are  to  be  elected 
from  those  having  substantial  Interest  In 
International  seaborne  trade.  These  cate- 
gories will  be  combined  by  the  amendmenta 
and  Increased  to  six  members,  with  geo- 
graphic representation  added  as  a  principle 
to  be  considered. 

BACXGBOUND 

Tbe  Convention  of  tbe  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  was 
signed  in  1948  and  received  the  Senate's  ap- 
proval In  1950.  The  Organization  came  into 
being  In  1958,  is  entirely  consultative,  as  lU 
name  stresses,  and  deals  with  technical  mat- 
ters having  to  do  with  international  ship- 
ping. Ita  recommendations  are  subject  to 
action  by  member  nations  before  having  any 
force  and  effect.  The  United  States  is  par- 
ticularly interested  at  the  present  time  in 
tbe  work  of  IMCO's  MariUme  Safety  Com- 
mittee which  Is  considering  additional  fire 
safety  standards  for  inclusion  in  tbe  1960 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Convention  as  a  result 
of  the  Yarmouth  Cattle  and  Viking  Princeu 
fires. 

coMMirrxx  action  and  kxcommxndation 

These  amendmenta  were  submitted  to  tbe 
Senate  on  September  13,  1965.  They  require 
acceptance  by  two-thirds  of  the  members 
before  entering  into  force  13  months  later. 
More  than  half  the  members  have  already 
accepted  them  and  It  Is  hoped  that  the  re- 
quired number  of  acceptances  can  be 
reacbed  by  September  so  that  the  amend- 
menta will  enter  into  force  in  September 
1967  when  the  next  election  of  governmenta 
to  the  IMCO  Council  will  take  place. 

Tbe  urgency  of  acUon  was  stressed  by  WU- 
Uam  K.  MUler,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Mart- 
time  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State,  at  a 
public  bearing  on  June  14.  His  full  state- 
ment Is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  this  re- 
port.    Neither  tbe  committee  nor  the  De- 


partment of  State  is  aware  of  any  opposition 
to  the  amendmenta.  On  June  16,  1966,  the 
Coaunlttee  voted  to  report  the  amendments 
favorably. 

Similar  expansion  of  tbe  executive  or  gov- 
erning bodies  of  various  International  orgs- 
nlzatlons  to  reflect  their  Increased  member- 
ship has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  from 
time  to  time;  most  recently  In  1965  with 
respect  to  tbe  United  Nations  Security  and 
Economic  and  Social  Councils. 

TTie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  con- 
CMn  in  the  desirability  of  approving  these 
amendmenta  on  their  own  merlte  as  well  ss 
in  the  Interest  of  advancing  important  VS. 
goals  for  Improved  maritime  safety.  It  urges 
the  Senate  to  give  Ito  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  at  an  early  date. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  CONTIGUOUS 
FTSHINO  ZONE  BEYOND  TERRI- 
TORIAL SEA  OP  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ksk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1248  (S.  2218) .  and  that  It  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
wUl  be  stated  by  title.. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2218)  to  establish  a  contiguous  fishing 
zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  (rf 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment  on  page 
1,  line  4.  after  the  word  "The",  to  strike 
out  "jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tends to  all  waters  in  the  zone  and  the"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  established  a  fishery  zone  contiguous  to 
the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States.  Tbe 
United  States  will  exercise  the  same  exclusive 
rigbta  in  respect  to  fisheries  in  the  zone  st 
it  has  in  ita  territorial  sea  subject  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  traditional  fishing  by  foreign 
states  within  this  zone  as  may  be  recognised 
by  the  United  States. 

SBC.  2.  The  fishery  zone  has  as  ita  inner 
boundary  the  outer  llmlta  of  the  territorial 
sea  and  as  Ite  seaward  boundary  a  line  drawn 
so  that  each  point  on  the  line  Is  nine  nautical 
miles  from  the  nearest  point  in  the  Inner 
boundary. 

Sec.  3.  \Vhenever  the  President  determines 
that  a  portion  of  the  fishery  zone  conflicts 
with  the  territorial  waters  or  flshery  zone  of 
another  country,  he  may  establish  a  seaward 
boundary  for  such  portion  of  the  zone  in 
substitution  for  the  seaward  boundary  de- 
scribed in  section  2. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  was  introduced  about  1  year  ago,  and 
extensive  hearings  on  the  proposed  leg- 
islation were  held  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies of  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  No 
administration  witnesses  appeared  to 
oppoue  the  bill,  and  it  received  strong 
support  from  the  Atlantic,  gulf,  and 
Ic  coast  fishing  Interests. 

_.Jay.  more  than  50  nations  have 
assumed  jurisdiction  over  their  flsbeiT 
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ind  a  number 
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At  this  time. 


represent  a 
forward  in  the 
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resources  out  to  12  miles, 
of  nations  have  extended 
tion  beyond  this  distanccn 
the  United  States  is  one  of  about  IS 
maritime  nations  that  do  not  have  juris- 
diction over  the  coastal  fliheiy  resources 
beyond  3  miles. 

At  the  hearings,  witneffies  testified  that 
the  proposed  legislation  would  keep  for- 
eign fishing  vessels  out  to  a  distance  of 
12  miles,  rather  than  to  |t^e  present  3- 
mile  limit,  and  therefor^l  would  make 
available  to  American  flsfai^rmen  approx- 
imately 120,000  square  ihiles  of  ocean 
free  from  foreign  fishing  vjdssels  and  gear 
interference. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  [Mr.  MAcmr- 
80n]  and  I,  who  have  been  instrumental 
in  advancing  the  bUl,  fu|4y  understand 
and  recognize  the  fact  thah:  it  cannot  and 
does  not  afford  all  the  protection  desired 
and  needed  by  some  eleinents  of  the 
American  fishing  industry! 

We  do  know  that  it  Uoi  give  more 
assistance  than  it  is  now  possible  to  give. 
The  passage  of  the  bill  \ 
constructive  and  long  step 
building  up  of  our  flshlr 
Industry  which  is  so  impbrtant  to  the 
entire  United  States.         I ! 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  JJU.,  President,  I 
Join  in  what  the  Senator  f  tt>m  Alaska  has 
said  regarding  the  legislatipn.  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  him  and  to  the  dis- 
tingidshed  Junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy];  and  to  other 
Senators  who  have  cosbonsored  the 
measure.  1 1 

As  the  Senator  from  ^aska  pointed 
out,  several  nations  havej  tisserted  a  12- 
inile  limit  on  finery  rigfits  throughout 
tbe  world.    Other  natior 

The  Senator  frcHn  Alt 
had  a  long  struggle  in 
convince  the  State  Depai 
fense  Department,  and  ot 
cessity  of  establishing  at 
limit  for  our  fisheries, 
that  this  is  only  a  step  forward,  and  that 
it  will  not  completely  proUct  our  valua- 
ble coastal  fisheries.  Evfb  now,  off  the 
coast  of  the  State  of  Wasl^ngton.  a  large 
Russian  fishing  fleet  is  in  operation.  We 
keep  that  fleet  \mder  such  surveillance 
u  we  can,  but  no  matter  Krjiat  we  do  and 
no  matter  how  much  th^y  suggest  that 
they  are  protecting  and  conserving  our 
high  seas  fisheries,  ther^  is  much  evi- 
dence tending  to  show  that  this  is  not 
true. 

One  can  deplete  the 
very  qvdckly.    The  Ri 
operating  their  fleets  o; 
coast  for  a  long  time, 
the  pending  measure  wo 
All  to  Alaska.    Canada  lias  established 
Its  12-mlle  limit* 

The  Russians  are  taklnll  perch.  Perch 
is  a  fish  that  matures  lat^j  at  the  age  of 
8.  10,  or  12  years.  After  the  perch  have 
been  taken  from  the  perqb  beds  off  any 


{have  not. 
and  I  have 
attempt  to 
lent,  the  De- 
fers of  the  ne- 
Itost  a  12-mile 
ITe  fully  realize 


fisheries 

have  been 

the  Alaskan 

e  passage  of 

be  very  help- 


Part  of  the  shore  of  the  _ 
*iU  be  years  before  they 
again. 

The  Russians  have 
■ome  hake.    We  hope  „ 
tt[acture  protein  concent 


This  would  help  supplemBit  diets  In  tbe 


Lted  States,  it 
come  bock 

been  taking 
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United  States  and  all  over  the  world. 
I  do  not  Icnow  whether  the  indiscrimi- 
nate taking  of  hake  by  the  Russians  will 
wipe  out  the  tremendous  hake  resources 
off  Vat  Pacific  coast.  However,  the  situa- 
tion is  not  good.  Whatever  they  are  do- 
ing, at  least  they  are  not  limited  by  any 
conservation  rule. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  SaltonstallI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  have 
been  most  conscientious  in  trying  to  keep 
our  coastal  fisheries  alive.  Many  other 
Senators  have  helped  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  BCAONUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  note  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  is  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill.  Other  sponsors  are 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Pastork],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicopr],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GxcENiNG],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mubkh],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  .  The  Senators 
I  have  just  named  have  all  Joined  in  an 
effort  to  afford  protection  to  the  Industry. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has 
spoken  concerning  the  Russians  taking 
hake  off  the  Washington  and  Oregon 
coast.  The  subcommittee  was  informed 
during  the  course  of  hearings  that  the 
Oregon  flsliermen  are  returning  to  their 
home  ports  this  year  with  only  25  per- 
cent of  their  normal  catch  of  perch  be- 
cause the  huge  Russian  fleets,  with  great 
factory  ships,  are  sweeping  the  ocean 
floor  almost  clean. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  must  do  some- 
thing aljout  the  conservation  of  fisheries 
on  the  high  seas. 

Tuna  used  to  be  a  commercial  fishery 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  has  practically 
disappeared.  The  Russian  and  Japa- 
nese fleets  are  operating  off  the  coast  of 
Georgia  and  taldng  many  fish. 

We  have  no  definite,  scientific  results 
as  yet  concerning  what  such  fishing  by 
tiiese  nations  will  do,  but  the  result  can- 
not be  good. 

If  we  do  not  arrive  at  some  interna- 
tional conference  for  the  conservation 
of  fisheries  on  the  high  seas,  there  will 
not  be  any  fish  left  in  25  years  for  any 
nation. 

We  think  that  we  have  made  at  least 
a  step  forward  with  the  12-mile  fishery 
zone. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood — and  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Alaslui  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  agree 
with  me— that  this  measure  Is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  permanent  ceiling  or  a 
permanent  territorial  limitation  on 
fisheries.  There  may  be  ample  reason — 
and  in  many  cases  there  Is — to  follow  the 
contours  of  the  shelf.  In  some  cases,  the 
limitation  should  be  much  more  than 
12  miles. 

Historic  fishing  rights  should  also  be 
considered. 

This  measure  is  a  step  forward,  but 
I  for  one  do  not  want  to  be  bound  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill  to  a  12-mlle  Umit. 

I  believe  that  an  International  confer- 
ence would  point  out  the  necessity  of 


conserving  the  world  fisheries  by  follow- 
ing, not  a  straight  line,  but  the  contour 
of  the  shelf.  That  is  where  the  fish  are. 
The  line  should  also  pay  attention  to  and 
recognise  the  historical  fishing  rights  of 
the  coastal  areas  of  any  country,  not  only 
our  own  coimtry. 

I  shall  introduce  on  today  or  ttonorrow 
a  resolution  to  authorise  an  international 
conterence  on  fisheries  conservation.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  expend  a  sum  of 
money  to  hold  the  conference  in  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  plans  are  completed.  However,  the 
r^resentatives  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  State  Department,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  are  meeting  on 
this  and  will  soon  recommend  such 
action. 

Twenty-two  nations  have  signed  the 
1958  Geneva  Fishery  Convention,  and  it 
is  in  effect,  now  that  Netherlands  has 
signed.  The  United  States,  of  course, 
signed  several  years  ago.  We  now  have 
the  machinery  to  do  this,  and  it  must 
be  done. 

I  have  high  liopes  tlutt  the  Russians  in 
particular  will  join  wholeheartedly  with 
us.  We  have  discovered  that  when  the 
Soviets  have  agreed  to  a  conservation 
treaty  in  any  field,  they  have  lived  up  to 
their  agreement.  I  cannot  say  that 
much  for  the  Japanese.  However,  that 
is  perhaps  my  personal  opinion. 

The  Soviets  have  expressed  sympathy 
with  the  opinion  that  we  should  guard 
the  fisheries  on  the  high  seas. 

We  h(^)e  to.  establish  hake  fisheries  in 
this  country.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, we  can  do  good  woiic  not  only 
for  ourselves  but  also  for  the  world.  We 
can  see  that  hake  are  in  perpetual  sup- 
ply for  fish  protein  concentrate.  This 
can  supply  dietetic  needs  all  over  the 
world. 

If  we  handle  this  matter  in  the  correct 
fashion,  the  sea  can  be  a  perpetual  source 
of  food.  If  the  matter  ts  not  handled  in 
the  proper  manner,  the  sea  will  be  spoiled 
and  exploited  as  has  occurred  in  the  case 
of  some  of  our  other  resources. 

It  took  us  a  long  time  on  the  west  coast 
to  achieve  a  sustained  yield  Of  timber. 
Timber  was  exploited.  One  can  still  see 
scars  all  over  the  landscape.  We  have 
now  gotten  State  and  Federal  bureaus, 
and  private  people  together  so  that  we  do 
have  a  sustained  yield.  This  will  con- 
tinue perpetually  in  those  areas. 

The  same  thing  can  happen  in  the  sea. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  about  this 
situation,  our  fisheries  will  disappear 
within  the  next  two  generations. 

This  measure  is  a  step  forward  and  is 
(me  that  I  hope  I  am  not  limited  to.  The 
12-inlle  limit  is  better  than  a  3-mile  limit. 

Tlie  12-mile  limit  will  take  care  of  a 
great  deal  of  our  coastal  fisheries.  How- 
ever, it  will  not  take  care  of  some  of  the 
exploitation  of  fisheries  that  is  ocurring 
at  a  greater  distance  than  12  miles.  That 
situation  holds  true  for  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  for  the  fisheries  off  tbe  shore  of  the 
State  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  did  something 
about  this.    This  is  a  step  forward. 

The  Committee  on  Commeree,  at  the 
direction  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
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[Mr.  BAnmr]  and  mysdf.  hat  fum- 
marted  tbe  iMues.  I  think.  In  one  of  the 
finest  repents  I  have  erer  seen  on  a 
fishery  matter. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Preaident.  I 
wish  to  Join  In  that  statement.  It  Is 
excellent. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think.  In  Tlew 
of  the  tact  that  there  are  not  too  many 
Senators  poreaent.  and  It  Is  desired  to  ex- 
pedite the  matter,  that  while  Senator 
Baktuctt  and  I  could  have  a  lot  to  say 
about  It — we  might  even  catise  some  in- 
tematkmal  problems  If  we  did— we  are 
more  anxious  to  get  the  bill  through  than 
we  are  to  say  such  here  today. 

But  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  follow- 
ing my  renuurks.  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  ,  an  excerpt  from  the  committee 
report  on  this  bUL 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MACWUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

EZHtBTT    1 
'    rUKKMK  or  THE  LSCIBLATION 

Tbe  purpoM  of  tbe  legislation  Is  to  estab- 
Usb  a  la-mlle  flsbery  sane  off  tbe  VS.  coast. 

tSCMHTIVK  BACXGBOTJND 

Tbtt  blU  was  Introduced  on  June  39,  1965. 
by  Senators  E.  L.  BAxn-rrr,  WAasxN  O.  Mas- 
•  jrvaos,  and  Edwakd  M.  KcinraDT.  Subse- 
quently, Senators  Paaroas,  Rmcorr.  OnncN- 
wo,  MouB,  ICeBKB.  eULTomraix.  and  Smith 
Joined  as  ooaponaors.  Ilie  Merebant  Marine 
and  Plsberlea  Suboommlttee  held  bearings 
on  tbe  btU  on  May  18,  19.  and  30,  1966,  In 
Wasblngtoa.  D.C.  No  opposition  was  ex- 
pressed by  any  Government  agency.  Tbe 
legislaUon  was  strongly  supported  by  flsbery 
Interests  In  many  sections  of  tbe  country 
wltb  sootbem  CaUfomla  being  tbe  prlnclpsi 
•xoepUoB.  Many  etp'*— <'wi«  of  Interest  In 
extending  U.S.  Asbery  Jvotedletlon  beyond  13 
miles  to  300  miles  or  tbe  edge  of  the  Con- 
tinents Sbelf  were  received  by  tbe  com- 
mittee. 

During  the  subcommittee  hearings,  the 
Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State 
teetlfled  that  although  tbe  Geneva  Confer- 
ence on  tbe  Law  of  the  Sea  In  1968  adopted 
four  conventions.  It  was  recognised  that  tbe 
oonvenUons  left  unresolved  tbe  questloos  of 
tbe  extent  to  which  a  coastal  State  could 
claipa  exclusive  flshlng  rights  In  tbe  blgb 
seas  off  Its  coast.  The  Department  witness 
pointM  out  that  there  has  been  a  definite 
trend  toward  tbe  estabUabment  of  a  13-mlle 
llabartes  rale  In  International  practice  \n 
recent  years  and  stated  that  tbe  astabllsb- 
ment  of  a  13-mUe  flsbery  aone  under  tbe 
legislation  would  not  be  contrary  to  Inter- 
national law.  It  was  emphasized  that  the 
legislation  would  not  extend  the  territorial 
sea  beyond  tbe  3-mlle  limit  as  established 
by  precedent  and  In  section  4  of  tbe  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  of  1963. 

Tbe  Deputy  AsMstant  Secretary  for  Flsb 
and  WUdllfe  and  Parks  of  tbe  D^>artment 
of  tbe  Interior  teetlfled  at  the  hearings  that 
there  were  advantages  and  dlsadvantagee  In 
extending  the  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  XTnlted 
States  out  to  13  mllee  over  flsberlee;  that 
tbe  Department  did  not  object  to  the  en- 
actment o(  the  legislation;  but  that  there 
la  BO  elwr  immI  tor  It. 

Tbe  Department  of  the  Navy  and  tbe  De- 
partment of  tbe  Treasury  expressed  no  op- 
position to  the  passage  of  tbe  legislation. 

Tlte  leglalatlon  was  strongly  supported  by 
tbe  State*  of  Alaska,  Rhode  Island,  and 
WasblnftoB;  the  Otter  TIrswl  Commission  of 
Ocegon:  tbe  Congress  of  Amertran  Plsher- 
mma  the  Pishing  Tasaal  Owners'  AsaoeteUon 
of  Seattle,  Wash.;   tbe  Alaska  Flsbwrnen's 


XjnioB  of  Seattle.  Wash.;  tbe  West  Coast 
TraUers  Association  of  Forks.  Wash.;  tbe 
New  Bedford  Fishermen's  Union;  tbe  Fish- 
ermen's Marketing  Association.  Inc.,  of 
Eureka,  Calif.;  the  Pdat  Jtidith  Flsbermen'a 
Cooperattre  Aasodatton,  Inc.,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land; the  San  Diego  Harbor  Orange  Na  T7B 
at  San  Dtago.  Calif.;  tbe  National  WUdllfe 
Fedoratlon;  tbe  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
AmeMoa;  and  the  E^Mrt  Fishing  InsUtute. 
Tbe  National  Shrimp  Congress  testified  at 
the  hearings  and  expressed  no  opposition. 
Opposition  was  expressed  by  the  American 
Tunaboat  Association  of  San  Diego,  CaUf., 
tbe  Van  Camp  Seafood  Co.,  of  Long  BeaA, 
Calif.,  and  tbe  Seine  *  X<lne  Fishermen's 
Union  of  San  Pedro.  Calif.  An  Interest  In 
extending  U.S.  fishery  Jurisdiction  beyond  13 
miles  to  200  miles  or  tbe  edge  of  the  Con- 
tinental SlieU  was  expressed  by  the  National 
Fish  Meal  &  Oil  Association,  which  oppoeed 
the  extension  to  13  miles. 

tnwD  roa  is-molk  fibh^t  com 

No  witness  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  testified  that  tbe  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation would  be  a  final  solution  to  the  fish- 
ery conservation  or  jurisdiction  problems  of 
tbe  United  States.  Wltneaaes  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  the  measore  was  only  a  step 
In  tbe  right  direction,  but  acknowledged  that 
tbe  step  would  be  beneficial. 

In  expressing  tbe  support  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  for  the  legislation,  Robert  Simon, 
regional  supervisor  of  tbe  Alaska  Department 
of  Flsb  and  Game,  brought  out  tbe  principal 
argumenta  for  tbe  bill.    He  teetlfled: 

"Admittedly,  a  13-mlle  fisheries  limit  Is  not 
adequate  to  give  our  coastal  fisheries  tbe 
full  protection  they  need.  It  will,  however. 
be  a  necessary  step  In  the  rlgbt  direction 
and  will  be  of  Immeasurable  help.  It  will 
give  protection  to  fish  and  shellfish  reeourcee 
In  a  direct  manner  by  the  extension  of  9 
miles.  It  wUI  olearly  allow  tbe  closure  to 
foreign  encroachment  of  over  16  large  bays 
and  passes  containing  Important  stocks  ct 
flab  such  as  Cook  Inlet,  Shellkof  Strait,  and 
areas  In  tbe  Sbumagln  Aleutian  Islands. 

"AddlUonal  protection  to  some  of  our 
pelagic    and    ground    fish    stocks    will    be 


afforded  by  a  13-mlle  fisheries  limit.  Even 
more  important  will  be  substantial  and  per- 
haps fun  protection  afforded  to  several  of 
Alaska's  shrimp  stocks,  those  In  Kodlak,  the 
Sbumagln  areas  and  possibly  others.  These 
stocks  at  shrimp  do  to  some  degree  extend 
out  beyond  13  miles  but  it  Is  doubtful  if  • 
full-fledged  foreign  operation  could  profita- 
bly take  idace  upon  them  outside  of  13  miles. 

"Further  protection  would  also  be  afforded 
dungeness  and  king  crab  and  the  UjS.  fishery 
for  these  stocks  In  several  ways.  The  major- 
ity of  the  dungeness  stocks  exist  within  13 
miles  of  shore.  In  tbe  area  south  of  tbe 
Alaska  Peninsula  and  in  the  Aleutians,  more 
than  half  of  the  domestic  king  crab  effort  to 
carried  on  within  13  miles  of  shore.  Al> 
though  It  Is  true  that  king  crab  are  presently 
protected  from  foreign  encroachment  under 
the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  a  12-mlIe  limit  would  further 
Insure  that  Illegal  foreign  flshlng  under  tbe 
guise  of  trawling  for  ground  fishing  could 
not  take  place  on  these  stocks  In  this  sane. 

"It  would  also  relieve  within  13  mUes  tbe 
present  pressing  problem  of  U.S.  gear  being 
destroyed  by  foreign  trawlers.  This  has  been 
a  fairly  frequent  event  during  the  past  few 
years.  During  1965  alone  there  were  16  sepa- 
rate verified  Incldente  In  which  65  units  of 
gear  were  lost  by  U.S.  fishermen.  With  ever- 
Increasing  fleeta,  both  foreign  and  United 
States,  it  can  only  Increase  in  Intensity.  A 
Bone  of  13  miles  free  of  foreign  vessels  would 
be  a  real  boon  to  Alaska  fishermen." 

Many  other  witnesses  from  tbe  North 
Pacific  coast  and  the  North  Atlantic  coast 
substantiated  and  supported  tbe  same  posi- 
tion. Most  testified  that  the  extension  would 
close  out  to  foreign  fishermen  and  give  Amer- 
ican fisl^ermen  an  exclusive  use  of  a  sub- 
stantial area  of  coastal  fishing  waters.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
figures,  the  additional  coastal  area  set  aside 
for  U.S.  fishermen's  exclusive  use  under  the 
bill  Is  approximately  120,000  square  miles,  or 
an  area  comt>arable  In  else  to  the  State  of 
New  Mexico.  Tbe  following  table  indicates 
tbe  size  of  the  exclusive  sane  by  coastal  area: 


Meaturtmenl  ofeoatlal  voatera  included  in  li-milt  Jiahery  tone 


CossUlares 


Atlantic 

Oulf 

Paetflc  (tndiMlinf  Hawaii). 


All  territories.. 
Total 


Length  o( 

baeeline 

OBAUtlcal 

miles) 


2,0f70 

i.cao 

2,0«) 

e,6« 

flOO 


12,860 


Area:  baseline 

to  8  miles 

(square  naatieal 

mllee) 


6,210 
4,880 
6,120 

i*,«ao 
i.aoo 


S8,e« 


Area:  bseeliDe 

tol2milM 

(square  naotieil 

mUei) 


24,  M 

24,  <■ 

n,m 

7,M 


IS6,5m 


In  tbe  ooaatai  waters  within  a  13-mlle 
«iahit»g  zone,  American  fishermen  would  not 
be  faced  wltb  tbe  problem  of  their  gear  be- 
ing destroyed  by  foreign  trawlers.  This,  of 
course,  has  been  a  serious  problem,  par- 
ticularly in  those  coastal  areas  in  which 
American  fishermen  in  small  craft  under  50 
tons  frequently  using  fixed  gear  are  facing 
competition  from  tbe  large  600-  to  6,000-taa 
Russian  or  Japanese  trawlers  employing 
heavy  moving  gear.  As  foreign  fishing 
fleeta  increasingly  cluster  In  our  coastal 
waters,  tbe  problem  of  gear  and  vessel  con- 
flict will  Intensify.  Many,  but  of  course  not 
all,  of  these  problems  can  be  avoided  by  pro- 
viding the  XJ&.  flsbermen  an  area  protected 
from  foreign  vessel  and  gear  competition. 

FlHHSaT  JumiSDICnON  OF  OTHXB  NATIONS 

In  recent  years,  particularly  since  the  1960 
Genera  Conference  on  the  Law  of  tbe  Sea 
closed  wlUKMt  agreement  on  tbe  question  of 
fishery  jurisdiction,  many  coastal  nations 
have  either  unilaterally  or  by  agreement  ex- 


tended their  Jurisdiction  over  coastal  fishery 
resources. 

The  question  of  the  fishery  Jurisdiction  of 
the  other  nations  arose  during  the  1964  con- 
greoBlonal  bearing  on  S.  1988,  a  bill  provid- 
ing penalties  for  foreign  fishing  in  U.S.  ter- 
ritorial waters.  Under  a  letter  dated  f*^ 
ruary  24.  1964,  addressed  to  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  the 
Department  of  State  provided  lnformatlc« 
on  the  fishery  Jurisdiction  claimed  by  70 
countries.  The  State  Department  has  now 
expanded  and  updated  this  informaUoo  ai 
of  June  1,  1966.  It  appears  from  comparing 
the  Information  provided  that  16  of  the  70 
naUona  have  extended  their  fishery  Jurisdic- 
tion during  the  past  38  months. 

As  of  June  1,  1966,  there  were  132  naUoM 
in  the  United  NaUons  system.  Of  this  total. 
23  nations  have  no  coast  and  the  Department 
of  State  has  Incomplete  InformaUon  on  the 
fishery  JurisdlcUon  of  8  coastal  nations.  Oi 
tbe  91  coastal  nations  for  which  there  Is  in- 
formation. weU  over  haW,  49,  have  a  "-™" 
flsbery  JurisdlcUon  either  as  a  part  of  tneir 
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claim  ot  a  13-mlle  terrltoHal 
special  flsbery  zone.    Of 
nations,  16  nations  claim 
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or  as  a     nations  claim  more  than  3  but  leas  than  13 
remaining  43     miles,  and  17  nattons  claim  mor«  than  IS 
jfily  8  miles,  10     miles  flsbery  Jurisdiction. 


tbe 


ImUes 


•Aoitralia 
Cbins 
Cube 

iTorr  Coast 
Japan 


Jordan 

Kenya 

Uberis 

Malayria 

MalU 

Poland 

Tbe  Gambia 

TrtnUUd 

•United  States 


Csiivoon 

*Ft  I  and  (i 

On  B  se  (8) 

•Hi  i  J  (6) 

Ha  II  loraa  (6) 

Ian  E  (6) 

Lei  c  Qon  (0) 

Ma  i  Ive  Islsnd  (6) 

M«l)o(») 

Yu  V  elavU  (10) 


cflT 


1.  23  nationa  that  are  members 
1  As  of  June  1,  IMW,  Department 
diction  claims  of  8  eoastal  natkms—  dongo 
Kawalt,  •NlKerla  (S-mlle  temtorl  i 
(expansive  use  of  atraight  baie  Uim  i  , 
and  Yemen. 

NATIONAI,    DX 


The  Department  of  tbe  N  t  ry  testified  tliat 


The  foUowlng  table  provides  this  infor- 
mation in  mora  precise  terms  and  by 
country: 


Brtadth  offithery  juriaiielum  daimed  by  eoattal  nation* 


StoUmUes 


^•^ 


13 


Albania 

Alcerla 

Betginm 

BrasU 

Bolcaria 

Burma 

Canada 

•Colombia 

Cypnu 

Danomey 

Denmark 

Ethiopia 

Franoe 

Qermany 

Oaatemsla 

Iceland 


Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Italy 

Libya 

•MdacasT  Repablle 

Hsuritania 

Morooeo 

•NMberlanda 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

•Portngal 

Romania 

Swidi  ArsbU 

•Senegal 

•Biarrs  Leone 


•Sontb  Africa 

Spain 

Sudan 

Sweden 

Syria 

Tansania 

Thailaud 

Togo 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  8.8.  B. 

USSR. 

United  Arab  Republic 

•United  Kingdom 

Uragnay 

•Veneniela 

Vietnam 


Beyond  12  miles 


Afgeatina  (C8) 
•Cambodia  (C8) 
Cerlon  (100) 
ChltoCUO) 
CoaU  Riea  (200) 
•Dominican  B^blic  (16) 
Eenador  (200) 
El  Salvador  (200) 
Ghana  (100) 
OitiDea(UO) 
India  (100) 
Korea  (200) 
Nloaragns  (»0) 
Psklstan  (100) 
Panama  (C8) 
Fern  (200) 
Tunl^(6B) 


NOTSS 

Jnited  Nations  have  no  coast.  3.  Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  approximate  number  of  miles  claimed:  "C8" 

I  if  State  bad  inoinnplete  infonnatiim  on  flslwry  Juris-  means  eontlnental  sbelf. 

logo  (Bracaavllki).  Congo  (LeopoidvUle),  Oaboo,  4.  The  nature  of  the  claims  of  several  nations  beyond  12  miles  is  unoertain. 

sea,  fishery  lurisdiction  uncertain),  Philippines  S.  "*"  Indicates  nations  that  have  ratified  tbe  1088  Convention  on  FIsiUng  and  Con- 

fishery  jurlidlctioa  unoertain),  Somali  Bepublie,  servatlon  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  Sea. 


is  in  tbe  de- 
itates.    Tbe  De- 


a  narrow  3-mlle  territorial 

fense  Interest  of  tbe  United 

partment.  In  reporting  on  t^  UU.  explained 

this  Interest  as  follows 

"•  •  *  Since  1793  tbe  cobtistent  position 
of  the  United  States,  stron ;  y  supported  by 
the  Navy,  has  been  that  a  n  i  tion's  territorial 
sea  extends  3  nautical-mil^  aeaward  from 
its  shores  and  no  further.  All  waters  sea 
ward  of  this  narrow  belt  are  high  seas  to 
which  certain  freedoms.  Including  flshlng  and 
navigation,  are  extended  to  ^1  nations  alike. 

"We  consider  it  Imperative  from  tbe  point 
of  view  of  tbe  security  Interaate  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  the  exlstltig  right  of  free 
navigation  on  tbe  high  seas  R>r  warships  and 
aircraft.  We  would,  therefc^,  wish  to  avoid 
any  action  by  tbs  United  States  that  might 
In  any  way  impair  or  affect  adversely  this 
right.  •  •  •"  I  j 

Tbe  primary  threat  to  t^  international 
acceptance  of  a  continuatiotn  of  a  narrow  8- 
mlle  territorial  sea,  is  the  s^ong  Interest  of 
many  developing  and  developed  coastal  states 
la  obtaining  some  Jurlsdieilon  over  their 
valuable  offshore  fishery  reMurces  and  pro 
tectlng  these  nearby  reasoi 
elusive  use  of  their  local 
large  foreign  fleeta  which 
age  the  resource.  Before 
Conference  on  the  Law  Of  tbe  Sea,  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  determined  the 
extent  of  a  nation's  Jurlsnctlon  over  ita 
eoastal  flsbery  reeourcee,  aM  tbe  interna- 
tional practice  was  for  a  nation  to  extend 
the  breadth  of  ita  territorial  sea  if  that  na' 
tlon  sought  additional  flsb  07  Jurisdiction. 
At  the  I960  Conference,  tt  i  United  States 
and  Canada  officially  propow  A  a  fi-nxUe  terrt 
totlal  sea  and  an  additioni  ^  6-mlle  fishery 
aone  beyond  the  territorial  jsea.  Although 
tbls  proposal  faUed  of  adop^n  by  one  vote, 
the  precedent  of  separating 
tion  from  tbe  tenritartal  sea 
Blnce  1960,  numeroiu  natic 
tbls  separation  and  extendi 
tlon  over  coastal  fiahery 
miles  or  beyond  while 

>ted  territorial  sea.     Of 

tions  that  have  fishery  Jurisdiction   of   13 
mUes  or  beyond.  41  have  m4de  thU  separa- 
tion and  have  maintained  a  $itfn  narrow  ter 
ntorial 

The  most  outetandlng  ex^hple  of  this  de- 
velopment occurred  in  1966  When  14  major 
■uropean  nations  agreed  on 
»ne  and  left  unchanged  the 


for  tbe  ex- 

^4rmen  and  from 

i  seriotialy  dam- 

te  1960  Geneva 


*«Wtorlal  sea.   Canada  has  1 1  ma  likewise 


lery  Jurisdic- 

established. 

have  accepted 

thalr  Jurlsdic- 

out  to  13 

a  more  lim- 

coastal  na- 


13-mile  fishery 
1  ireadth  ot  their 


Tbe  American  Bar  Association  has  gone  on 
record  In  support  of  a  separate  consideration 
of  tbe  question  of  tbe  breadth  of  tbe  terri- 
torial sea  and  fishery  Jtulsdictlon.  At  the 
instigation  of  Mr.  Edvrard  W.  Allen,  chair- 
man of  the  American  Bar  Association's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  the  association 
passed  the  following  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject: 

"aXSOLUnON  ASOPRD  BT  ROUSK  or  DBLMATXa 
or  THX  AMMICaN  BAB  ABBOCIATXON  AT  AN- 
NUAX.    MXXnNO    IN    NBW    TOBJC.    AVOUBT    IS, 

leee 

"Whereas,  the  commtmity  of  states  has 
been  imable  to  resolve  the  problem  of  a  uni- 
form breadth  for  tbe  territorial  sea,  or  the 
problem  of  control  of  fishing  In  waters  ad- 
jacent to  tbe  territorial  sea;  and 

"(Considering,  that  tbe  principal  obstacle 
to  reaching  agreement  upon  association  to 
either,  or  both,  of  these  problems  has  be«ai 
tbe  imwillingness  of  States  to  treat  with 
them  as  separate  and  tuuelated  problems  to 
be  resolved  each  upon  its  own  individual 
merita;  and 

"Noting  on  tbe  other  band,  that  many 
states  recentiy  have  taken  unUateral  actions 
to  establish  fishery  controls  in  ways  likely 
to  reetrtct  freedom  of  navigation;  and 

"Noting  on  the  other  hand,  that  other 
states,  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  have  acted 
to  establish  mutually  acceptable  fishery  con- 
trols while  preserving  maximum  freedom  of 
tbe  seas  for  navigation;  and 

''Regarding  freedom  of  navigation  in.  on 
and  above  tbe  high  seas,  and  conse^tion 
of  the  living  resotirces  of  tbe  higli  seas,  aa 
both  lielng  in  the  mutual  long-range  interest 
of  all  states:  Therefore 

"Recommend  that  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation strongly  urge  that  the  U.9.  Govern- 
ment: 

"1.  PubUcly  proclaim  Ite  willingness  to 
Join  with  other  states  In  reaching  separata 
agreementa  for — 

"(a)  Substantial  uniformity  of  breadth  of 
tbe  territorial  sea  for  the  purpose  of  ensur- 
ing free  and  imbampered  navigation  in,  on 
and  over  the  m^TiTniiTii  expctnse  of  the  high 
seas,  and 

"{b)  Flsbery  controls  fw  sound  utilisa- 
tion and  conservation  of  tbe  living  resources 
of  tbe  sea,  including  agreement  upon  reason- 
able cones  for  exclusive  fishery  rlgbte  in 
coastal  atatee. 

"3.  Take  tbe  lead  in  urging  the  United 
Nations  to  convene  a  Third  United  Nations 
Law  of  the  Sea  (inference  at  which,  for  the 
first  time,  tbe  consideration  ot  freedom  of 
navigation,  and  fishery  controls,  as  unrelated 


and  separate  problems  would,  hopefully,  en- 
able states  to  agree  upon  solutions  to  each 
of  these  problems. 

"3.  Immediately  constttuto  an  ncpmrt 
study  group,  with  political,  mUitary,  indus- 
trial, sclentiflc  and  legal  representation,  to 
recommend  spedflc  solutions  to  each  of  the 
aforesaid  problema  which  will  both  serve  the 
indivldtial  Interasta  of  tha  United  States  and 
gain  acceptance  in  the  family  of  nationa." 

The  committee,  therefore,  beUeves  that  tbe 
enactment  of  this  legislaUon  wiU  be  in  clear 
support  of  the  United  States  defense  in- 
terest by  oOlcially  separating  the  breadth  of 
our  tonritorlal  sea  and  flsbery  Jurisdiction. 
The  action  will  tend  to  confirm  tbe  interna - 
.tional  acceptance  of  this  practice  and  will 
substantially  relieve  tbe  threat  and  pres- 
sure of  other  nations  extending  tbe  breadth 
of  their  teiTitorlal  sea  against  our  national 
interest. 

This  legislation  wlU  also  assure  that  tbe 
Russian  flshlng  fleet  and  othen  will  operate 
13  miles  rather  than  S  miles  off  aax  coast. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  by  pushing  for- 
eign fishing  fleeta  out  an  additional  9  mllea 
from  our  coast  that  their  slgntflcance  to  the 
UJS.  national  security  is  appreciably  dimin- 
ished. But  It  will  mean  that  the  scope  of 
their  area  of  operations  will  be  somewhat 
curtailed. 


(HVOSmON  TO  IS-KILB  RBRBBT  BONB 

The  principal  argumenta  made  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  legislation  can  be  summarized  as 
foUows:  (1)  tbe  bUl  is  premature;  (3)  a  12- 
mile  flsbery  zone  will  not  be  of  significant 
benefit  to  VS.  coastal  fishermen;  (3)  the  bill 
will  encourage  further  expansion  of  fishery 
Jurisdiction  by  other  countries;  (4)  tbe  legis- 
lation should  provide  for  a  300,  not  13-mlle, 
flaboy  Bone;  and  (6)  State  fishery  Jtirisdie- 
tlon  is  extended. 

(1)  Tbe  committee  believes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  13-mlle  flsbery  zone  Is  not  pre- 
mature. Flsbery  production  In  U.S.  coastal 
waters  10  years  ago  was  approximately  4.5 
billion  pounds  and  well  over  96  percent  was 
caught  by  U.S.  fishermen.  Last  year  tbe 
total  catch  exceeded  7  billion  poiuds,  with 
weU  over  95  percent  of  tbe  3.5  billion  pounds 
Increase  attributable  to  tbe  catch  by  foreign 
vessels.  This  trend  of  Increasing  foreign  flsh- 
lng activity  in  our  coastal  waters  is  expected 
to  continue.  Any  delay  in  extending  our 
flsbery  Jurisdiction  will  make  it  man  dlfli- 
eult  for  the  United  States  to  avoid  recognis- 
ing this  foreign  flBhlng  activity  as  a  hlatorle 
fishery. 

(3)  The  committee  believes  that  a  IS-mile 
exclusive  fishery  aone  wiU  be  off  slgnlfloant 
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benefit  to  Amerleaa  flahcrmcn.  It  vlU  pro- 
Tide  «n  a<idltton»l  ar«a  or  operation  ot  lao.- 
000  square  miles  ot  coastal  waters  free  c€ 
competition  from  larger  foreign  fishing  ves- 
sels and  free  of  conflict  from  foreign  flshinc 
gear.  Approximately  15  percent  U^.  catch  is 
taken  wltbln  this  S-mlle  zone.  In  addition, 
many  stocks  of  inunature  fish  remain  In 
close,  shallow  coastal  waters  which  will  be 
largely  protected  tram  foreign  fishing  activity 
by  the  legislation.  The  committee  does  not 
wish  to  exaggerate  tlie  benefits  of  the  legis- 
lation, but  does  beUere  these  advantages  are 
meaningful. 

<3)  It  u  always  difflcult  to  estimate  the 
reaction  of  other  nations  to  action  taken  by 
Congress.  A  review  of  the  action  taken  by 
other  nations  in  recent  years  to  extend  their 
fishery  jurtsdlctloa  certainly  suggeets  that 
few  nations.  If  any.  are  cautiously  awaiting 
action  by  the  United  States  before  determin- 
ing if  it  is  In  their  own  interest  to  extend 
fishery  Jurisdiction.  It  should  be  made  clear 
that  an  extension  of  fishery  Jurisdiction  to 
12  miles  does  not  go  beyond  limits  already 
established  by  many  other  countries  and 
would  In  no  case  infringe  upon  traditional 
freedoms  of  ocean  nsTigatlon  and  overflight. 
Also.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  an  exten- 
sion of  fishery  Jurisdiction  to  13  miles  is, 
according  to  the  Department  at  SUte.  an 
accepted  international  practice,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  will  offer  no  occa> 
slon  for  foreign  nations  to  act  irresponsibly. 

(4)  A  aoo-mlle  fishery  aone  was  advocated 
by  eertiln  dniiMtlc  coastal  fishery  Interests. 
The  oommlttee  reeognlsee  many  of  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  that  would  accrue  to  our 
eoestal  *«*Tf<f  from  such  action.  However, 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Mavy  ex- 
prc ed  strong  opposltlMi  to  soeh  a  imilateral 
move.  llM  Department  of  State  teetlfled 
that  any  unllatond  extension  of  Jurladletlon 
beyond  13  miles  would  not  be  enfardble 
mider  International  law.  The  Department  of 
the  navy  has  stated  that  any  siich  unilateral 
extension  of  jurisdiction  in  violation  of  In- 
ternational law  would  set  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent and  be  against  tbe  United  BUtes  de- 
foiM  InUrest.  Tlkerefore.  the  committee 
felt  that  an  extension  to  a  12-mlle  fishery 
■one  was  far  as  Congreas  ooold  propose 
unOateraDy. 

(ft)  TiM  legislation  does  noi  expand  any 
Stataa  regulatory  Jurisdiction  beyond  the 
tenttorlal  sea  as  provided  In  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  nor  change  the  present  law  in 
rsepect  to  tbe  management  of  fishery  re- 
sources beyond  the  territorial  sea.  States 
have  authority  to  regulate  their  own  fisher- 
men on  the  high  seas  and  the  committee  felt 
that  the  present  Federal  authority  pursuant 
to  the  Truman  proclamation  of  194&  was  ade- 
quate. Tlxe  Truman  proclamation  provides 
as  follows: 

"*  *  *  Ifow.  therefore.  I,  Barry  S.  Truman, 
Piaaldent  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  proclaim  the  following  policy  of 
the  United  States  of  America  with  respect  to 
coastal  fisheries  In  certain  areas  of  the  high 


"In  view  of  the  pressing  need  for  conserva- 
tion and  protection  of  fishery  resources,  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  regards  it  as 
proper  to  establish  conservation  zones  In 
those  areas  of  the  high  seas  contiguous  to 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States  wherein 
fishing  activities  have  been  or  in  the  future 
may  be  developed  and  maintained  on  a  sub- 
stantial scale.  Where  such  activities  have 
been  or  shall  hereafter  be  developed  and 
msintalnert  by  its  nationals  alone,  tbe  United 
States  cegaids  It  as  proper  to  establish  ex- 
plicitly bounded  conservation  zones  In  which 
fishing  actliHUee  shaU  be  subject  to  the  reg- 
tilattan  and  control  of  tbe  United  States. 
Where  such  activities  have  been  or  shall 
hereafter  by  legitimately  developed  and 
maintained  jointly  by  nationals  of  the  United 
States  and  nstinnsls  of  other  States,  explicit- 
ly bounded  conservation  sones  may  be  es- 


tabUahed  nnder  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  such  other  States:  and  all 
fishing  activities  In  such  aones  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  regulation  and  control  as  provided  In 
such  agrctsnsnta.  The  riCbt  of  any  State  to 
itttfiKllt*i  conservation  zones  off  its  shores  in 
accordance  with  the  above  principles  Is  con- 
ceded, provided  that  corresponding  recogni- 
tion is  given  to  any  fishing  interests  of  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  which  may  exist 
in  such  areas.  Tbe  character  as  high  seas 
of  tbe  areas  in  which  such  conservation  aones 
are  established  and  the  right  to  their  free  and 
unimpeded  navigation  are  In  no  way  thus 
affected.  •  •  •- 

HXSTOBIC     nSHERICS 

The  Department  of  State  witness  testified 
on  the  significance  of  the  provision  in  the 
bill  recognizing  historic  fisheries.  For  many 
years  U.S.  fishermen  have  fished  in  the  cloee 
coastal  waters  of  Canada,  Mexico,  and  many 
Central  and  South  American  countries.  Ca- 
nadian fishermen  have  fished  for  many  years 
In  areas  of  our  close  coastal  waters  for  cer- 
tain stocks  of  fish.  This  legislation  specif- 
ically provides  that  the  United  States  will 
recognize  these  special  circumstances  and 
will  expect  the  historic  fisheries  established 
over  the  years  by  American  fishermen  off 
foreign  coasts  to  be  accorded  the  same  recog- 
nition. 

Although  Canada  adopted  a  la-mile  fishery 
Bone  recently,  no  treaty  has  been  negotiated 
recognising  our  traditional  fishery.  It  is 
lulled  that  the  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
put  the  United  States  In  a  position  to  ne- 
gotiate a  permanent  agreement  recognizing 
the  historic  fisheries  of  each  country. 


On  May  30,  1964,  the  President  signed  into 
law  leglalatlon  which  made  it  unlawful  for 
forelgn-fiag  vessels  to  fish  in  U.S.  territorial 
waters  <»  take  living  resources  of  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  that  appertain  to  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  1968  Convention  on 
the  Continental  Shelf.  Section  1  of  that  act 
(78  Stat.  IM)  also  makes  unlawful  any 
foreign  fishing  "within  any  waters  in  which 
the  United  States  has  the  same  rlgbta  In  r«- 
spect  to  fisheries  as  It  has  In  Ita  territorial 
waters  •  •  ♦." 

During  the  deliberations  on  that  measure 
In  1964,  It  was  pointed  out  that  these  words 
were  added  in  anticipation  of  the  United 
States  extending  ita  fishery  Jurisdiction  out 
to  13  miles.  Therefore,  the  provisions  of  the 
1964  act  regarding  selziire  of  foreign  vessels, 
the  Issuance  of  warrante  or  other  processes 
and  the  penalty  provisions  for  fines  up  to 
•10,000  and  1  year  Imprisonment  will  apply  to 
any  vl<datlon  by  foreign-flag  vessels  of  the 
12-mlle  fishery  eone  proposed  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

■BTONO    X>    MILXB 

The  committee  received  testimony  from 
numerous  witnesses  and  received  thousands 
of  telegrams  and  letters  expressing  support 
for  an  extension  of  the  U.S.  Jurisdiction  over 
fisheries  to  300  miles  or  the  outer  edge  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  (to  a  depth  of  100  fathoms 
measured  from  the  ocean  fioor).  The  most 
vocal  expression  of  this  Interest  came  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  particularly  from  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon  where  the 
Russian  flshlng  fleet  has  recently  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  substantial  strength. 
Unlike  other  coastal  areas,  such  as  Alaska 
and  the  North  Atlantic,  where  foreign  fieets 
have  been  engaged  in  taking  fish  for  several 
years,  tbe  coasta  of  Washington  State  and 
Oregon  have  a  comparatively  narrow  Conti- 
nental Shelf  bringing  the  Russian  fishing 
vessels  in  unusually  close  and  In  direct  com- 
petition with  local  fishermen  engaged  In  tak- 
ing the  same  stocks  of  fish.  Similar  ex- 
pressions of  Interest  In  fishery  j\irlsdlctlon 
beyond  12  miles  were  made  by  representatives 
from  Alaska,  California,  the  Qulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  Atlantic  States. 


The  Department  of  State  acknowledged 
that  the  trend  in  International  practice  to- 
day Is  to  extend  fishery  Jurisdiction,  but  the 
Department  stated  that  It  would  be  con- 
trary to  International  law  to  extend  uni- 
laterally fishery  Jtirisdlctlon  beyond  12  miles. 
Such  an  extension,  it  was  asserted,  would  be 
unenforclble  under  International  law  and 
would  therefore  be  opposed  strongly  by  the 
Departmenta  of  State  and  Navy.  Under 
questioning,  the  legal  adviser  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  testified  that  it  would  be 
proper  for  the  United  States  to  seek  another 
Oeneva-type  international  conference  and 
obtain  general  concurrence  and  agreement 
from  the  international  community  before 
any  assertion  of  fishery  Jurisdiction  beyond 
13  miles  could  be  supported. 

During  the  hearing  several  witnesses  testi- 
fied to  the  need  to  extend  our  Juriadlctiaa 
further  because  of  the  threat  of  foreign  fish- 
ing fleets  depleting  our  coastal  fishery  re- 
sources. Some  of  the  most  damaging  testi- 
mony Indicating  a  disregard  for  fishery  con- 
servation was  offered  by  Harold  E.  Lokken, 
manager  of  the  Fishing  Vessel  Owners'  As- 
sociation, who  submitted  to  the  committee 
the  following  tables  Indicating  how  the  Japa- 
nese cateh  of  halibut  and  black  cod  In  the 
Western  Bering  Sea  and  the  Russian  and 
Japanese  cateh  of  yellowfin  sole  in  the  East- 
mi  Bering  Sea  has  declined  from  overfishing. 

Tbe  charte  follow: 

Cateh  of  Japanese  kmg-Um  veasela  in  Bering 

Sea  vett  of  17 S'  vett  kmfitude 

[In  metric  tons] 


Tear 

HaUbut 

Blankood 

1MB 

1,371 

2.240 
8,031 
0,928 
8,872 
4.878 
448 

12 

1M0 

m 

IWO 

l.Kt 

MB! 

23,  JM 

1083 

M,<M 

1863. -    —     -     

i022 

1964.... 



1,«M 

CatOi 

Of  yellow/In  sole,  eastern  Bering  Sea 
(In  thousands  ot  pounds] 

Year 

Japan, 

freezer  and 

nieal,tetary 

r.s.s.R. 

Total 

1054 

1^218 

17,888 

80,100 

U,341 

•72,000 

« 247, 431 

>773,278 

>  877, 483 

«S7.524 

46,237 

12,000 

a 

13,38 

I9U 

17,  m 

1956 

80,  m 

1BS7 

U,M 

1958 :. 

"ii8,'866" 

191,100 
397,000 
277,200 
178,200 
153,000 

72,000 

1990 

88S.» 

1000 

m,m 

1861 

1.17i«l 

1962 

gain* 

1963     

224,437 

1964 

i«s.m 

■  Includes  wms  other  lUtlisli  except  turbot  isd 
halibut. 

TRX   AKnnncxNT 

The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tends beyond  its  land  territory  to  a  3-mUe 
belt  of  sea  adjacent  to  our  coast  described  u 
the  territorial  sea.  In  addition  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  may  also  have  Ju- 
rlsdlcUon  beyond  the  3-mlle  limit  of  tbsir 
territorial  sea  out  to  12  miles  for  special  pur- 
poses such  as  sanitation,  customs,  or  immi- 
gration zones.  Recently  many  nations  have 
also  established  special  zones  out  to  12  miles 
for  purposes  of  fishery  regulation.  This  legis- 
lation would  accomplish  that  for  the  United 
States.  , 

The  amendment,  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee, was  proposed'  by  the  Department  of  SUte. 
It  deletes  from  the  blU  the  provision  that  the 
"Jiirisdlctlon  of  the  United  States  extends  to 
all  waters  in  the  zone  •  •  •".  By  deleting 
reference  to  a^  extension  of  Jurisdiction,  It  U 
made  clear  that  the  legislation  does  not  pur- 
port to  extend  the  territorial  sea  and  sover- 
eignty of  tbe  United  States.  Tbe  amend- 
ment does  not  change  the  purposes  and  ef« 
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feet  of  tbe  legislation; 
United  States  exclusive 
resources  out  to  13  miles 


COST 

No  additional  Federal  fiMids 
in  the  enactment  of  this 
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naiiely.  to  give  the 
rigbte  over  fishery 
irom  the  coast. 


are  Involved 
leUslatlon. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  of  the  sponsors  oT  the  bill,  I  add 
a  few  words  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  ,  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  and  I,  as  he  N^ll  recall,  went 
to  see  General  Marshall,  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  State,  on  j  the  subject  of 
flsh.  Mr.  Magnuson  aral  the  Senator 
from  Washington  r  Mr.  Morse  1  repre- 
sented the  west  coast  and  I  represented 
the  east  coast  at  that  mfe^ ting. 

I  have  been  interest^,  as  have  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  uMr.  Bartlktt], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnttson],  and  othersJ  In  the  subject 
of  fish  for  a  ?reat  many  ^ars.  We  have 
had  the  problems  of  modernizing  our 
trawlers;  we  have  the  problems  of  for- 
eign vessels  coming  in  ioo  close  to  our 
shores;  we  have  the  Riissian  fleet  off 
Massachusetts  and  the  Atlantic  coast 
constantly,  coming  righil  fin  close.  This 
Mil  makes  it  possible  ior  our  Massa- 
chusetts, Maine,  and  ean  coast  fishing 
Industry  to  have  more  occlusive  rights 
in  an  extended  area  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
will  assist  our  west  coast  fisheries  by  ex- 
tending our  rights  in  the  Pacific. 

Our  fishermen  mustj  cover  greater 
distances  than  do  the  fishermen  of  Ice- 
land, Greenland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick.  TTiey  havejjto  go  farther, 
and  that  means  it  is 
everything  that  we  can| 
possible  to  provide  grc 
ties  for  our  fishing  fleet  | 
will  thus  help  provide 
of  a  food  that  is  healt 
ally  cheap. 

A  fish  concentrate  Is 
on  which  we  have  been  working  for  the 
past  few  years;  and  I  hope  that  ulti- 
mately the  Food  and  Drug  Adminl- 
itration  will  permit  thait  to  be  used  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  to  be  stilpped 
abroad.  1 1 

So  steps  are  being  tak^n.  and  I  hope 
will  continue  to  be  takK  to  aid  the 
fishing  Industry  as  a  wuiole.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  is  one  good  step  forward, 
tnd  I  was  happy  to  t>e  a  sponsor  of  it. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Senate  is  ap- 
parently unanimous  in  i^  opinion  that 
the  bill  should  pass  promptly,  and  I 
hope  it  will.  j 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  M^.  President.  1 
have  one  further  wora.  I  think  the 
record  should  show  tha^  iwe  believe  one 
of  the  reasons  the  Rii^ians  and  the 
Japanese  are  coming  clo^r  to  our  shores. 
Invading  coastal  fisheries  that  we  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  to  preserve,  is 
because  they  in  times  p|B8t  have  done 
exactly  what  they  are  dolag  now  off  their 
own  shores,  partlcularlji)  in  the  Pacific. 
They  have  denuded  aBlithe  fish  from 
their  own  coastal  wate -4  because  they 
have  not  practiced  conse  nvatlon,  because 
they  have  not  done  the  flings  that  they 
should  liave  done,  that  ^  tie  have  done  in 
tbe  United  States.  Canada,  and  Alaska. 

So  now  they  are  over  tire,  and  I  think 
it  is  oiminal;  because  if  {4e  had  done  the 
CXn 868— Part 
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same  thing  to  their  fisheries,  they  would 
tiave  been  here  in  5  minutes,  asking  us 
to  do  something  about  it  and  trying  to 
obtain  a  conservation  treaty,  wliich  we 
as  Americans  would  ikdhere  to. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  they  were  made 
aware  that  their  flstilng  fleets  are  serving 
no  purpose  in  international  relations,  no 
purpose  in  the  field  of  conservation,  and 
no  purpose  for  the  future  generations  of 
people  who  must  gain  their  livelihood 
from  the  seas.  Their  economic  gain  is 
minimal;  it  means  nothing  to  their  gross 
national  product.  They  are  Just  taking 
fish  for  the  sake  of  taking  them,  in  some 
cases;  and  I  think  the  Rxcord  should 
show  our  awareness  of  that. 

I  hope  some  discussions  can  be  ar- 
ranged and  some  agreements  reached 
that  they  will  adhere  to,  so  that  this 
proUem  can  be  worked  out,  not  only  for 
our  l>enefit  but  for  their  lieneflt,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  other  nations  in  the  world, 
especially  ttie  emerging  nations  wlilch 
will  tiave  to  rely  upon  fish  for  part  of 
theh-  food. 

The  nations  I  have  named  are  out 
there,  taking  unlimited  quantities  of  fish 
all  over  the  seas.  As  the  time  arrives 
when  the  world's  increasing  population 
will  need  more  and  more  to  sum>lement 
their  diets  with  fish,  Uie  fish  will  be  gone. 

The  whales  are  practically  already 
gone.  One  nation  in  the  world  has  been 
so  promiscuous  in  taking  whales  that  I 
do  not  believe  there  are  any  left  in  the 
Antarctic.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Pur 
Seal  Treaty,  there  would  not  have  been 
any  fur  sales  left.  The  tuna  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  Atlantic;  and  any- 
body who  knows  anything  about  tuna  in 
the  Pacific  will  agree  that  even  though 
we  have  a  loose  conference  with  some 
nations  on  tuna,  if  the  present  rate  of 
depletion  continues  without  effective  oi- 
forcement,  the  tuna  in  the  Pacific  will 
disappear. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [&fr.  KucHCil,  who  has  long  been 
a  supporter  of  our  efforts  in  ttiis  behalf, 
was  unable  to  be  present  today.  He  is 
away  on  ofiQcial  business;  but  if  he  were 
here,  he  would  add  his  strong  support  to 
this  bill,  and  would  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  I  have  stated, 
that  we  think  this  is  only  the  beginning, 
and  that  we  must  do  much  more  to  pre- 
serve our  coastal  fisheries.  We  Intend  to 
do  everything  within  our  power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTIjETT.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Food  8uid  Drug  Administration  would 
approve  the  fish  protein  concentrate 
which  has  been  developed,  thanks  to  con- 
gressional appropriations  and  thanks  to 
the  ingenuity  and  knowledge  of  those 
involved,  by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President  I  speak  today  in  support  of  the 
passage  of  S.  2218,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
contiguous  fishing  sone  for  12  miles  be- 
yond the  present  3-tnlle  territorial  sea. 

In  the  last  30  years  the  flish  catch 
of  the  United  States  has  failed  to  keep 
up  with  the  ocpansion  in  world  fldi  con- 


sumption. This  shrinkage  is  due  not 
only  to  a  lack  of  imagination  on  our  jMurt 
in  making  our  fistieries  more  competitive, 
but  also  to  the  exidoitation  of  our  natural 
fishing  resources  by  foreign  fleets,  es- 
pecially those  of  Russia  and  Japan. 

As  our  fisliermen  have  suffered  and  our 
markets  have  declined,  seme  of  us  here 
in  the  Congress  have  been  seeking  to  con- 
stitute an  integrated  system  of  marine 
resource  development  which  will  enable 
our  Nation  to  exploit  our  enormous  ma- 
rine resources  in  order  that  the  United 
States  might  regain  its  supremacy  in  Uxis 
vital  area  of  commerce.  Only  last  Friday 
tbe  President  signed  into  law  the  bill 
establishing  a  national  council  for  co- 
ordination of  Federal  pc^cy  on  marine 
resources,  and  the  legislative  program 
still  pending  In  tbe  Congress  includes 
creation  of  a  sea  grant  college  whi£^ 
would  Increase  our  knowledge  of  our 
natural  resources,  and  the  establishment 
of  experimental  plants  for  the  commer- 
cial production  of  flsh  protein  concen- 
trate. The  extension  of  our  Ashing  fields 
is  crucial  to  the  whole  future  of  this  ma- 
rine resource  development  system.  A  12- 
mile  fishing  z(»ie  would  not  only  hold 
out  the  potential  for  tripling  fish  produc- 
Uoh,  but  it  could  also  \x  used  for  future 
harvesting  and  cultivation  of  marine  re- 
sources. Moreover,  enlarging  the  flshlng 
zone  is  essential  to  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  marine  resources.  It  win 
protect  the  market  and  flshlng  fields  of 
our  own.  fishermen  imtil  we  can  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  program  of  devel- 
opment 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  proposal  is  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas — a  doc-: 
trine  which  I  consider  a  fundamental 
part  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  which  I 
firmly  believe  this  country  continues  to 
support  and  espouse. 

First  it  should  be  noted  that  establish- 
ment of  this  goal  is  only  xm  assertion  of 
limited  Jurisdiction  for  one  i>articular 
purpose.  It  would  have  no  effect  on  con- 
tinued free  access  of  other  nations 
through  tills  zone  for  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion and  commerce. 

Furthermore,  as  Senator  Baitlxtt  per- 
suasively argued  in  his  statement  on  the 
Senate  floor  of  June  9.  1965.  this  pro- 
posal is  not  new.  There  sire  numerous 
recognized  Qualified  departures  from  the 
3-mlle  rule— 4ndeed.  the  departure  pro- 
posed in  this  legislation  Is  so  well  estab- 
lished tiiat  the  United  States  can  count 
only  10  other  countries  in  the  world 
who,  along  with  us,  have  not  extended 
their  fishing  zone  jurisdiction  more  than 
3  miles. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2218  is  a  highly  sig- 
nificant bill  for  the  purposes  of  protect- 
ing our  fishermen,  conserving  our  natural 
resources,  and  implementing  a  future 
program  of  marine  resource  develop- 
ment.  I  urge  its  passage. 

liir.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  legislation  to  protect  fishing 
r^ts  of  American  fishermen  to  a  12- 
mile  limit  off  the  shores  of  this  Nation 
has  long  been  apparent. 

Neaily  3  years  ago,  on  June  38. 
1963, 1  introduced  the  UU.  S.  1816.  which 
was  designed  to  aooompUsfa  this  porpoee. 
At  that  time,  I  dSMrtbed  to  the  Senate 
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the  retention  of  an  outmoded,  anaeh- 
ronlstle  limit  of  3  miles  off  shore  as 
"an  albatross  around  the  neck  of  UJS. 
flshnmen."  As  I  said  then,  and  has  be- 
come increasingly  more  apparent,  aHow- 
anoe  of  fishermen  of  other  nations  to  fish 
In  waters  within  a  IS-mlle  limit  has  per- 
mitted fishermen  of  other  countries  to 
deplete  our  fish  stodcs  and  negate  our 
attempts  at  conservation  and  protection 
of  this  valuable  resource. 

The  need  for  extension  of  area  of  ez- 
cluirive  Hdilng  rights  for  American  fish- 
ermen came  to  the  attention  of  the  Na- 
tion very  dramatically  In  April  1962, 
when  the  Japanese  fishing  fleet  Invaded 
A^..v«».  waters  and  caused  such  alarm  as 
to  require  strenuous  action  by  Governor 
Egan.  of  Alaska,  to  establish  the  serious- 
ness of  the  threat  to  a  basic  Alaskan  re- 
source. At  that  time  X  pointed  out  that 
the  traditional  3-mlle  limit  was  an 
obsolete  provision  of  American  law  dat- 
ing from  the  days  when  3  miles  was 
the  approximate  distance  a  cannonball 
from  a  shore  battery  cotild  hit  a  hostile 
vessel. 

TVKlay,  when  we  send  rockets  to  the 
moon  and  the  science  of  propelling  ob- 
jects literally  out  of  .this  world  is  being 
ru^dly  perfected,  we  must  Insist  that  our 
law  of  the  sea  be  modernised  accordingly. 
Failure  to  reoognlae  the  Importance  of 
this  is  a  serious  disservice  to  the  Ameri- 
can fishing  Industry,  an  unnecessary  re- 
striction on  the  efforts  of  the  thousands 
of  our  dtinns  who  depoid  on  domestic 
fisheries  for  survival,  and  a  needless 
damper  on  the  contribution  which  the 
fisheries  resource  can  make  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Nation. 

The  bUl  I  introduced  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress and  which  I  Introduced  again  at 
the  Ist  session  of  this  Congress  would 
establish  a  procedure  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent, upon  petition  of  Oovemors  of 
States  or  territories,  and  findings  of  a 
factfinding  board,  could  establish  con- 
servation sones  in  the  coastal  waters  ly- 
ing up  to  la  miles  off  the  coast  of  a  State 
or  territory  where  fishing  by  foreign 
nationals  is  of  such  intensity  or  magni- 
tude as  to  tlireaten  depletion  of  the  re- 
source. The  form  of  this  legislation  was 
designed  to  provide  corrective  measures 
for  the  kind  of  crisis  In  which  the  State 
of  Alaska  found  Itself  in  the  spring  of 
1962  when  the  State's  fisheries  were  seri- 
ously threatened  by  the  Japanese  fish- 
ermen and  no  FMeral  procedure  existed 
to  protect  the  rights  and  econ<»nlc  inter- 
ests of  Alaskan  dtliens. 

On  Janiuuy  7, 1966,  when  I  Introduced 
S.  49,  Z  pointed  out  that  49  nations 
claimed  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  terri- 
torial waters  to  12  miles  or  more  offshore 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  numbers 
of  foreign  nationals  fishing  off  our  shores 
was  Increasing  and  the  areas  in  which 
they  fished  had  been  steadily  extended 
into  seas  off  the  shores  of  the  United 
States  where  American  fishing  rights 
should  be  protected.  Fcnelgn  flshermoi 
had  been  sighted  off  the  ahona  of  New 
Sngland,  the  Middle  Atlantic  Stetes,  in 
the  Oulf  of  liexieo,  in  the  Bering  Sea  as 
weU  as  off  the  Nteth  Padfic  coast  of  the 
States  of  Washington  and  AlaAa.  Tlie 
Dapartmant  of  the  Xntetter  reported.  In 
19a,  that,  for  example,  nearly  800  Soviet 


vessels  were  (H>eratlng  off  the  coast  ot 
New  England,  an  increase  of  more  than 
one-third  over  those  reported  In  1962. 

This,  then,  is  a  national  problem  and 
one  which  requires  an  early  solution. 

Although  I  believe  strong  arguments 
can  be  made  for  the  bill  I  Introduced, 
first  in  the  88th  Congress,  and  again  in 
this  Congress,  I  am  glad  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  bill,  S.  2218,  Introduced  by  my 
colleague  from  Alaska,  Senator  BARnxn. 
S.  2218  would,  by  its  terms,  establish  a 
national  fishery  sone  tn  which  exclusive 
fishing  rights  would  be  protected  to  a 
limit  of  9  nsuitlcal  miles  beyond  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  of  the  United  States. 

The  important  thing  Is  to  enact  legis- 
lation that  will  establish  the  protection 
needed  by  our  American  fishermen. 

Last  summer  the  numbers  of  foreign 
fishing  boats  again  increased  beyond 
those  of  previous  summers.  Approxi- 
mately 800  Russian  and  Japanese  fishing 
vessels  were  known  to  be  operating  off 
the  coasts  of  Alaska:  approximately  400 
Russian  ships  were  found  off  Cape  Cod 
and  significant  increases  were  noted  off 
other  coastal  areas  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the 
total  value  of  the  XJS.  fishing  catch  is 
taken  within  12  miles  of  the  continental 
limits  of  the  Nation.  For  this  reason  it 
is  essential  that  our  fishermen  be  unob- 
structed in  their  access  to  the  resources 
of  this  area. 

Further,  sound  conservation  iH«ctlce 
demands  that  the  United  States  have 
control  over  the  fisheries  in  this  area. 
Other  natlMis  are  not  interested  in  Uie 
conservation  of  fish  found  in  waters  off- 
shore of  the  United  States  which  consti- 
tute a  resource  belonging  to  the  United 
States.    Indeed,  the  oppoeUe  is  the  case. 

Finally,  even  with  the  protection  of  a 
12-mlle  KXie  for  exclusive  fishing,  our 
fishermen  operate  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage in  comparison  with  fishermen 
<tf  other  nations.  Sadly  for  the  UjS.  fish- 
ing Industry,  our  Government  has  not 
provided  In  any  measure  the  technical 
assistance  and  financial  help  the  indus- 
try deserves.  The  foreign  vessels  with 
which  our  fishermen  must  cunpete  are 
large,  steel  hulled  fishing  factories,  well 
equipped  with  sophisticated  electronic 
flshtaig  gear  of  far  m<M%  progressive  de- 
sign than  is  generally  true  of  American 
fishing  vessels.  This  is  another  area  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  owes 
American  fishermen  substantial  help  and 
we  who  are  frcon  the  littoral  States  will 
continue  to  work  for  this  form  of  assist- 
ance. Meanwhile,  the  least  we  can  do  is 
I»otect  the  fishermen  in  their  mdeavors 
close  to  shore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  tMrd 
time,  and  passed. 


PUBLIC  ISSUE  VIEWS  OF  INDIANA 
CONGRESSMEN 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  <m  Saturday,  JUne  4,  to  preside 
over  a  conference  which  was  imique  in 
the  annals  of  Indiana  history.  My  senior 


colleague  from  our  State,  Senator  Varck 
Haxtkx,  was  also  scheduled  to  preside 
Jointly  with  ine,  but  was  prevented  by 
other  circxunstances  from  being  pres- 
ort. 

The  occasion  was  a  gathering  of  sev- 
eral thousand  active  political  workers 
from  throughout  Indiana  who  met  in 
Indianapolis  to  study  and  learn  about 
major  issues  confronting  the  Nation,  a 
number  of  excellent  statonents  were 
made  by  several  members  of  the  House  ot 
Representatives  from  Indiana  which  I 
believe  are  worthy  of  great  attention. 

Congressman  Johh  Braokmas,  from  the 
Third  Congressional  District,  spoke  on 
national  action  in  the  fields  of  education 
and  housing.  Congressman  Wramut 
Denton,  of  the  Eighth  District,  addressed 
himself  to  the  subject  of  medicare 
Congressman  Lxx  H.  Hamilton  spoke  on 
UjS.  objectives  and  the  problems  we  face 
in  Vietnam.  Congressman  Andskw  Ja- 
cobs, Ja.,  took  the  subject  of  the  war  on 
poverty  for  his  thesis.  Congressman  J. 
Edwaxd  Roush  summarized  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  their  general 
significance,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  statements  be  printed  in  full 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo,  as  follows: 

To   Teach   Our  Chilbrkn;    To  Hoosr  On 

Paoput 

(By  CongrMimnn  Johk  Bradxmas) 

The  worda  of  three  gnat  PreatdentB  of  Um 
United  Statee — all  Democrats — aymboUze  the 
deep  commitment  of  the  Democratic  Party 
to  education. 

It  waa  the  foimder  ot  our  party,  Thomu 
Jefferaon,  who  said,  "If  you  expect  a  nation 
to  be  Ignorant  and  free,  you  expect  what 
never  was  and  never  will  be." 

Over  one  century  later,  J(dm  F.  Kennedy 
reaffirmed  that  commitment.  "Education", 
be  said,  "is  the  keystone  In  the  arch  of  free- 
dom and  progress." 

And  no  President  In  American  history  bM 
been  more  profoundly  dedicated  to  the  causs 
ot  educatlcm  than  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  "U 
we  are  learning  anything  from  oxxt  experi- 
ence", he  has  declared,  "we  are  learning  that 
It  Is  time  for  us  to  go  to  work,  and  the  first 
work  of  these  times  and  the  first  work  of  this 
society  Is  education." 

In  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses  alone, 
with  the  leadership  ot  both  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  Democratic  majorities  In 
both  the  Hotise  and  Senate — ^wlth  the  solid 
support  ot  the  entire  Indiana  Democratic 
delegation  in  Congress — have  worked  hard 
and  continue  to  work  to  make  real  this 
commitment  of  the  Democratic  Party  to 
education. 

We  Democrats  have  sought  to  achieve  two 
goals:  to  Insure  eqtiaUty  of  oin'O'tunlty  for 
education  and  to  raise  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion at  every  level. 

Let  me  here  briefly  review  some  of  the 
major  education  achievements  of  recent 
years  passed  by  Democratic  Congresses  and 
signed  into  law  by  Democratic  Presidents, 
and  let  me  Indicate  as  well  how  the  schools 
and  colleges  and  imlverBitles  of  Indiana  and 
the  young  people  who  attend  them  have  di- 
rectly benefited  from  these  measures. 

1)  In  order  to  tmproTC  the  education  of 
poor  children,  the  historic  Bementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1986  authorises 
over  $1  bUllon  In  grants  to  local  school  dls- 
trlcta  with  large  numbers  of  low-income 
families.  In  addition  the  Aot  provides  funds 
for  school  library  books,  supplementary  cen- 
ters to  enrich  the  quaUty  of  education,  edu- 
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eatlonal  research  labored  qrles  and  the 
(trengtbenlng  of  state  dep^t^znents  at  edu- 
cation. 

Indiana  wlU  receive  over  03  million  under 
this  Act  this  year. 

3)  Hie  Higher  Kducatl<U  Facilities  Act 
of  1083  Is  today  helping  coljsges  and  tmlver- 
tltles  throughout  Indiana  and  the  nation 
build  the  classrooms,  Ubnvfes  and  labora- 
tories we  must  have  for  oui  Rapidly  expand- 
ing campus  poptilation.       ' 

3)  Last  fall  Congress  phased  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1985,  whleh  provides  two 
brand  new  student  aid  progianos. 

Able  students  of  exceptlo^t  \X  financial  need 
can  obtain  scholarships  cahed  "educational 
opportunity  grants'*  of  up  <  to  $1,000,  and 
nearly  4,000  young  people  ^11  receive  these 
grants  In  Indiana  this  year. 

Students  from  middle  jliicome  families 
can  borrow  from  banks  a^  other  private 
lending  institutions  and  thiQlr  loans  will  be 
insured  much  like  PHA  loA&s.  If  the  stu- 
dent's family  adjusted  lnc6tne  is  less  than 
115,000  annually,  the  Fed^l  government 
will  pay  all  Interest  chargM  while  he  is  In 
college  and  3  %  thereafter.      ] 

The  law  also  doubles  thf '  1983  funds  for 
building  college  facilities;  p^vldes  grants  to 
help  solve  community  mpblems,  chiefly 
through  university  eztenstdn  services:  in- 
cludes grants  to  help  colleges  buy  library 
books  and  train  librarians;  !authorlze  grants 
to  aid  poor,  developing  colleges;  extends  the 
work  study  program,  undet  which  students 
can  obtain  part-time  jobs.    I 

The  Act  includes  my  Teacher  Fellowship 
Bin,  authorizing  $475  mlUl^a  for  24,500  fel- 
lowships over  three  years  to  raise  the  quality 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education  by 
enabling  persons  now  teafctilng  school  or 
planning  to  do  so  to  obtaid  Raster's  degrees 
tn  their  subject  matter  flMds.  Eight  col- 
legee  and  unlveraltles  In  Indiana  will  receive 
over  a  mlUion  dollars  for  "^Mtchlng  Pellow- 
ihlp  programs  this  year. 

The  Act  also  establlsUM  a  National 
Taachers  Corps.  sponsorM  by  Senators 
ttwAAB  Kkni«b>t,  Democr^li,  of  Massaebu- 
setts  and  OATiiOao  Nklson,  Democrat,  of  Wis- 
consin In  the  Senate,  and  byi«ie  In  the  House, 
to  supply  needed  teachers  Ui  areas  of  pov- 
trty.  Indiana  state  Unlr^rsity  in  Terre 
Haute  has  j\ist  announced  { Its  participation 
tn  a  Teacher  Corps  Training  program. 

4)  Already  this  year  CongTtss  has  extended 
the  highly  successful  NaUotAl  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  loan  program  Which  has  helped 
to  many  students  in  Indi|L]ia  colleges  and 
universlUes  obtain  tbelr  edticatlon.  Hooaler 
■tudenu  will  receive  nearly  $e  million  In 
loans  under  this  Act  in  flscil  year  1988. 

5)  In  1963  Congress  greajtjly  streng;thened 
the  Vocational  Education  Alot  to  provide  for 
expanding  state  vocational  aducatlooal  pro- 
(rams,  and  last  year  we  authorized  insured 
loans  and  Interest  subsidies  for  students  In 
post  high  school  business, .  trade,  tAfhni/-«i 
sad  other  vocational  courses^ 

The  State  of  Indiana  and  |:^ooBler  students 
will  receive  over  98  miUloq  under  this  and 
related  programs  during  thla  fiscal  year. 

6)  Typical  of  the  several  i  education  pro- 
grams embraced  with  the  4ix  on  poverty  is 
Project  Head  Start,  which  iMU  mean  vitally 
Meded  education  and  heaJ^  care  for  pre- 
school youngsters  from  poor  famUies.  Last 
year  over  4.400  chUdren  in  Indiana  parUd- 
psted  in  the  summer  prograin  and  about  the 
»ame  number  are  schedule^^  take  part  in 
year-round  Head  Start  programs  this  year. 

7)  Other  education  progtsjms  which  have 
become  law  under  Democrat!,^  Presidents  and 
pemocraUc  Congresses  In  tie  last  few  years, 
include:  . 

Health  Professions  Educatlpn  Act.  which  is 
helping  build  medical  and  d^tal  echoola  and 
provides  loans  and  acholatahlps  for  needy 
students.  ^^ 

Manpower  Development  a^  Training  Act, 
to  retrain  unemployed  wotkera,  a  program 


that  played  a  vital  role  In  the  economic 
comeback  in  South  Bend,  In  my  District,  fol- 
lowing the  Studebaker  shutdown. 

Library  Servlcea  and  Constnietian  Act. 
which  provides  funds  to  help  support  U- 
braries  In  urt>an  as  well  as  niral  areas. 

School  Disaster  Act,  which  authorizes  aid 
to  public  schools  damaged  by  major  disasters 
such  as  the  Pabn  Sunday  Tornado  which 
struck  Indiana  last  year. 

Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  which  provides 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  mentally  re- 
tarded and  handicapped  children. 

Next  Monday  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  scheduled  to  vote  on  the  only  new  major 
education  proposal  being  advocated  this  year 
by  President  Johnson,  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1968,  of  which  I  am  proud  to 
l>e  the  sponsor. 

This  act  will  mean  new  strength  for  col- 
leges and  unlversltlea  here  in  the  United 
States  In  the  vital  field  of  International  af- 
fairs. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  these  last  eight  years,  I  am 
especially  proud  of  the  magnificent  record 
which  the  Democratic  Party  has  made  In  the 
field  of  education. 

HOUSINO 

If  we  know  the  crucial  Importaaee  of 
formal  education,  we  also  know  that  the  way 
people  Uve  outside  the  elaasroom  will  teach 
them  at  least  as  much  as  they  laam  in  scbooL 

No  schoolroom  is  more  tnatmcUve  than 
the  home,  and  far  too  many  Americans  Uve 
in  housing  which  teachea  them  poverty  and 
Inequality,  not  abundance  and  opportunity. 

In  the  88th  and  89th  Congreases,  Demo- 
crats have  nooved  to  create  a  brighter  vision 
by  enacting  legislation  to  help  provide  decent 
housing  at  reasonable  cost  for  more  people. 

In  the  88th  Congress  we  extended  exlaUng 
legislation  and  passed  new  laws  which  pro- 
vide low-cost  housing  for  domestie  tana 
workers,  made  low-intereet  loans  available 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  property  In  urban 
renewal  areas,  and  broadened  the  program 
of  low-interest  loans  for  housing  for  the 
elderly. 

In  the  first  seaalon  of  the  89th  Ooogreas  we 
continued  to  work  for  better  housing  by  en- 
acting two  major  bills. 

The  first  established  the  Cabinet  level  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. This  Department  is  organizing  a  co- 
ordinated attack  on  the  housing  and  related 
problems  which  beset  some  135  twi'"*™  Amer- 
icana, the  over  70%  of  our  population  who 
now  live  in  urban  areas. 

The  second  is  the  Omnibus  Housing  Act 
of  1986,  which  authorised  $7.8  biUion  for 
new  and  existing  housing  programs  through 
1980.  Among  Its  many  and  varied  provisions, 
this  Imaginative  act  calls  for  rent  supple- 
ments for  tow-lnoome  families  who  cannot 
obtain  standard  housing  on  their  own  In- 
comes, additional  imlta  of  low-rent  housing, 
housing  for  elderly  Americans,  grants  for 
urban  renewal  and  beauttficatlon,  and 
loans  and  grants  for  college  housing  and 
community  facilities.  In  addition,  the  Om- 
nibus Housing  Act  estabUahes  a  program  in 
the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  for  rural 
Improvement  loans  and  liberalizes  mortgage 
terms  for  servicemen. 

Since  1963,  Indiana  has  received  almost 
#70  million  in  loans,  grants  and  debt  service 
payments  for  housing,  url>an  renewal,  and 
related  activities. 

And  from  1963  to  1966.  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  has  Insured  more  than  $460 
millloa  in  Indiana  mortgage*. 

This  extraordinary  legislative  record  In 
both  education  and  hotislng  is  ""^iwg  real 
the  promises  of  the  platform  adopted  by 
the  Democratic  Party  In  Atlantic  City  In 
1964. 

Republicans  have  on  occaalon  suKxirted 
these  Denaocrattc  Initiatives  but  in  moat 
cases  the  Republican  record  In  Oongress 
has  been  one  of  obstruction  and  negativism. 


Despite  their  platform  commitment  to  Im- 
prove education,  73%  of  the  Repubheans  In 
the  House  of  Representatlvea  voted  against 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Sducatlan 
Act. 

In  qAte  of  their  patnUses  to  help  the  In- 
dividual help  himself  break  the  vldous  cycle 
of  poverty,  82%  xit  House  Republicans  voted 
against  the  War  on  Poverty. 

Refusing  to  honor  their  pledge  to  aid  our 
clUes  and  towns,  93%  of  House  Republicans 
voted  against  establlahing  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urt>an  Development  and  81%  of 
them  voted  against  ttie  Omnibus  Housing 
Act. 

In  education  and  In  housing,  then,  to  cite 
only  two  areas  of  American  life,  the  Demo^ 
cratie  Party  has,  on  the  record,  proved  to  be 
the  party  that  Is  meet  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  our  citizens.  Let  us  as  Democrats  con- 
tinue to  honor  our  commitment  to  teach  our 
ChUdren  and  house  our  pe<9le. 

MEDICaXK 

(By  Congressman  Wboteld  K.  Dxkxov) 

I«st  year,  during  this  session  ot  Congreas 
.  .  .  one  with  a  good  worldng  Demoenttlo 
maJorl«7  .  .  .  thU  country's  first  lagtaUUon 
providing  for  medical  care  for  the  aged  waa 
passed. 

The  enactment  ot  this  legislation  oUxnaxed 
a  long,  hard  struggle.  These  provisloas, 
known  as  "medicare,"  are  part  of  our  social 
security  legislation  .  .  .  and  they  are  long 
overdue  1  The  United  Stetes  was  probably  the 
only  highly  developed.  Industrialised  nation 
in  the  world  that  did  not  provide  nwdlcal 
care  fc»'  Its  older  citizens.  And,  Ilka  social 
security  legislation  in  this  country,  these 
provisions  were  bitterly  opposed. 

Tears  ago  people  were  forced  to  provide,  as 
best  they  could,  for  their  old  age  by  having 
large  families.  For  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
children  to  support  and  care  for  their  par- 
ents in  their  old  age.  For  few  people  could 
save  enough  to  take  care  ot  themselves  in 
their  later  years  .  .  .  particularly  those  who 
had  gone  throu^  the  great  depression  of  the 
Hoover  era.  Having  a  large  family  was  the 
only  security  one  could  count  on. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  bad  altuation.  It 
placed  a  burden  upon  the  children  and  It 
d^Mlved  the  older  people  of  their  dignity 
and  aelf-respect.  But.  when  the  first  aodal 
security  bill  canoe  up  In  1936  it  was  bitterly 
opposed  by  the  Republicans.  Ob,  they  votad 
for  it.  The  bUl  passed  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  372  to  33.  But  they  voted  for  It  only  after 
losing  in  an  attempt  to  reoommit  the  bill  to 
conunlttee  with  Instructiona.  Instructions 
that  would  have  effectively  killed  the  bill. 

Only  one  Republican  voted  against  that 
recommittal  move.  In  the  18M  «^i«p»«g»i  the 
Republicans  fought  social  security  with  the 
threaU  that  we  would  aU  have  to  wear  dog 
tags  and  that  we  would  lose  aU  our  indlvid- 
uaUty.  Well,  we  all  know  that  did  not  and 
will  not  happen.  And  now,  even  the  Repub- 
Ucans  ...  at  least  publicly  .  . .  are  in  favor  of 
social  security. 

Just  to  refresh  your  memories  a  Uttle.  let's 
look  at  how  the  original  Social  Security  laws 
have  been  expanded.  The  fiirst  law  covered 
only  those  workers  in  commerce  and  indus- 
try. It  provided  cnly  for  an  old  age  pension 
for  those  workers  over  65  .  .  .  with  a  mini- 
mum payment  of  $10  and  a  maTimnm  of  $86. 
These  provisions  have  continually  been  ex- 
tended and  broadened  until  now  almost 
everyone  is  covered.  Provisions  have  been 
added  for  people  who  become  totally  and 
permanently  dlaabled;  lump  sum  death  bene- 
fits have  been  added:  and  the  retirement  age 
for  both  men  and  women  has  been  reduced. 
The  maximum  payment  now  for  an  indl- 
dlvldual  is  $168  and  (or  a  famUy  it  is  $868. 
The  minimum  payment  la  $44.  Tw.  we've 
come  a  long  way.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  But  we've  still  got  a  long  way  to  go. 
As  I  said,  when  the  medicare  provlalotia  were 
passed  it  was  against  great  opposition.    The 
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Bapobaoma  wot*  JoUmA  bjr  «h«  Ammeaa 
Martloat  AMoeUtioa  In  «igHttwg  tha  propoMla. 
Z  think  yott  would  be  Mtounded  to  know 
bow  muob  monay  waaprorldad  bjr  tha  AJCA. 
In  tha  lOM  ompalgn  to  tboaa  candUUtaa 
who  war«  oppoaad  to  madlcara.  And  now. 
Ilka  tha  dog  tag  prophaolaa  of  tha  19M  cam- 
palcn.  wa  »n  faoad  with  ehaigaa  and  fora- 
caata  that  our  hoapitaU  will  baooma  Inada- 
quata  and  that  tba  atandarda  of  madlcal  oara 
wiU  ba  dlmlnlahad. 

Well.  wa*Ta  thought  ahaad  on  that  too. 
Wa  Inatltutad  tha  Hlll-Burtan  program  which 
proTldaa  fonda  for  ho^tltal  eonatruetlMi. 
That  program  atartad  In  1947  with  an  appro- 
priation of  7S  million  doUara  and  thla  yaar'a 
appatyrtatlon  to  for  970  million  doUara.  Wa 
alao  hava  tba  Kaalth  Baaaarch  VkcUltlaa  Act 
of  lB5a  which  atartad  with  30  million  doUan 
In  1857  and  thto  jmx  to  gattlng  50  mlUlon 
aa  part  of  a  380  million  dollar,  thraa  jraar 
program.  Tto  provlda  tralnad  madlcal  par- 
aonntf  wa  hara  tha  Health  Profeailoua  Bdu- 
eatlonal  AaaUtanoa  Act.  TUa  program  atart- 
ad In  1804  with  25  mlUlon  doUara  for  oon- 
atruetlon  of  madlcal  training  faeUltlaa.  In 
1805  13  mllllan  doUais  waa  added  for  loana 
and  granta  to  atodenta.  Tlito  yaar  we  are 
providing  100  million  for  facmtlea  conatruo- 
tton  and  75  mllHon  for  loana  and  acholar- 
ahlpa. 

Tea.  we're  going  to  take  care  of  our  old 
pao|de'a  medical  needa  .  .  .  and  we're  going 
to  aee  that  we  have  the  faelUtlM  and  the 
peraonnel  to  do  it. 

In  addition,  the  Oovemment  haa  increased 
the  amount  of  money  spent  on  medical  re- 
aeareh  ...  to  find  better  waya  o<  providing 
madleal  treatment. 

So  you  can  help  ua  dispel  any  fears  which 
tbaea  unfounded  ehargea  may  have  started 
among  your  friends.  When  the  medicare 
provtolona  go  Into  effect  the  first  of  next 
month  thwe  will  naturally  be  an  adjustment 
period  to  gat  tha  program  woridng  smoothly, 
"niora  to  with  any  new  laglalatlon.  Bnt  tha 
provlstoaa.  I  feel,  will  do  much  to  eaaa  the 
burden  of  the  young  In  the  care  of  their 
parenta.  And  whan  our  senior  dtlaens  need 
medical  treatment  theyni  find  that  thaaa 
thlnga  are  provided:  Up  to  00  days  In  a  boa- 
pltal  with  only  #40  coat,  and  payment  of  aU 
but  810  par  day  for  an  additional  SO  daya: 
up  to  90  daya  In  an  extended  care  facility  fol- 
lowing hoqtltal  conflnamant,  and  all  but  85 
per  day  for  an  additional  80  days  In  such  a 
facility:  up  to  100  home  health  visits  by  a 
nurae  or  other  health  worker;  and  80  per- 
«ant  of  tha  ooat  of  outpatient  dlagnoatlc  teata 
la  a  hoapital.  after  a  830  cost  haa  been 
reached.  And,  If  the  optional  medical  Inaur- 
ance  waa  choaan  .  .  .  aa  moat  all  thoae  eli- 
gible for  medicare  choaa  ...  for  Jwt  83  per 
month  In  insurance  premluma  a  policy  cover- 
ing 80  paroant  of  the  ooat  of  phyaldana*  and 
BiirteaBB'  aarrtoea;  home  health  aervloea  with- 
out hoapital  conflnaraent;  and  other  medical 
eoats  wUl  be  paid  .  .  .  after  a  850  deductible 
daoae  haa  been  aatlafled. 

I  iMllove  thto  to  rmarvalooa  program.  I 
think  that  moat  of  you  do  toa  And  rm  sure 
that  tba  majority  of  the  American  people 
will  aoon  come  to  Iwlleve  that  we  waited  too 
long  to  adopt  such  a  plan. 

8o  keep  In  mind,  and  advertiae  the  fact, 
that  It  waa  tha  Oemocrata  who  conatotantly 
supported  and  worked  for  onr  Social  Secu- 
rity program  and  the  medicare  provtolona 
now  Included  in  It. 

VXBTKAM 

(By  Oongreasmaa  Imm  H.  Basoliom) 

Tha  muted  Statea  objeettve  m  Vietnam  to 

to  piotaiiit  South  Vietnam  tram  aggiaaalon 

for  ao  tang  aa  the  peopto  o<  South  Vietnam 

wuM  oa.  and  to  let  the  peopto  at  Vietnam 

daelda  la  paaea  thatr  own  p^tlcal  future. 

Tha  United  Statea  to  la  South  Vietnam 

three    AoMaloan    Frealdaata    have 

A  promtoe  that  has  been 
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backed  by  mora  than  84  billion  and  3553 
Uvea  of  American  man. 

Tha  United  SUtaa  to  there  because  the 
fne  world  haa  a  stake  In  allowing  15  million 
peopto  to  ahapa  their  own  deatlny. 

The  XTnlted  SUtea  to  there  becauae  the  lea- 
son  of  recent  history  to  that  the  time  to  stop 
aggreeston  to  when  It  first  be^na. 

The  United  Statea  to  there  becauae  a  Com- 
munist victory  would  produce  a  wave  of  dea- 
palr  and  accommodation  would  sweep  over 
the  vaat  fragmented  crescent  of  Southeast 
Asia,  extending  3600  mllea  from  Bast  to  West 
and  aooo  miles  trom  North  to  South,  and 
containing  aiq»roxlmately  345  million  people. 
Such  a  wave  would  have  enormous  and  po- 
tentially dlaaatrous  political  oonaequencea. 

The  United  Statea  to  there  beca\ise  South- 
east Asia  la  of  strategic  Importance.  Ita  lo- 
cation acroas  Kast-Weat  air  and  sea  lanea 
domlnatea  the  gateway  between  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceana.  In  Communist  hands  it 
would  poae  a  aerlous  threat  to  the  free  world. 
To  defend  Southeaat  Asia  we  must  meet  the 
chaUenge  in  South  >^etnam. 

The  united  Statea  to  determined  to  apply 
s\ifllcient  military  preasure  to  stop  the  aggrea- 
sion.  Thto  to  a  limited  objective.  We  seek 
no  territory,  no  military  base,  no  aggrandize- 
ment. We  do  not  aeek  to  conquer  North 
Vietnam,  nor  do  wa  aak  that  the  government 
of  South  l^etnam  be  britolden  to  us. 

The  preeent  policy  to  to  use  every  reeoiuoe 
of  diplomacy  to  bring  peace. 

We  have  aought  tha  help  of  the  UxUted  Na- 
tions in  arranging  peace  talka; 

— we  have  aant  emiasailes  to  more  than  40 
countrlea.  asking  them  to  urge  our  adver- 
aarlea  to  reaaon  with  ua. 

— We  hava  privately  aent  word  to  Peking 
and  Hand. 

All  without  result. 

Kvery  channel  or  forum  for  contact,  dto- 
euaslon.  negotution  mxiat  remain  active.  No 
poaalbUlty  for  peace  must  be  overlooked. 

There  are  aaveral  altemativaa  to  preeent 
poUey. 

|1]  A  very  few  votoea  aay  that  the  United 
Stotea  ahould  withdraw  outright.  The  United 
Statee  has  rejected  thto  course  becauae 

— it  would  abandon  the  South  Vletnameee 
people— and  very  Ukaly,  moat  of  Southeaat 


— break  our  pmmlstt 

— oauae  Irreparabto  damage  to  our  prea- 
tige— 

—cast  doubt  upon  the  integrity  of  our 
commitments  in  West  Berlin,  In  Korea,  In 
NATO  and  signal  to  the  Communist  World 
that  we  will  not  stand  firm  under  preeaxire. 

(3)  Some  say  we  should  adopt  a  bidding 
atrategy.  They  adviae  us  to  dig  in;  to  wait 
and  aee:  to  settle  down  to  a  defenalve 
atrategy.  Thto  view  hold  that  Vietnam  to 
not  a  region  of  major  Importance,  and  that 
we  ahould  liquidate  the  Involvement  just  aa 
aoon  aa  we  can  without  inordinate  damage 
to  our  preatlge  or  the  stoblUty  of  condlUona. 

The  United  Statea  haa  rejected  thto  oourse 
because  it  would  not  stop  aggreaalon — it 
would  reward  it. 

It  woiild  laoUte  the  people  of  South  Vtot- 
nam  from  their  government  and  turn  over 
to  the  enemy  the  control  of  moat  of  South 
Vtotnam. 

And,  very  significantly,  it  would  toave  the 
United  Statee  Uttle  to  negottoto  but  the  terms 
of  our  withdrawal.  It  would  be  Impoealble 
to  obtain  honorabto  terma  at  the  peaoe  table 
under  theee  eondltlona. 

MOat  mlUtary  men  adviae,  too,  it  would 
not  reduce,  but  perhape  Increaae,  our  caau- 
alltlea  because  it  would  saerlfioe  the  unique 
attrlbutea  at  Amerloan  military  power:  mo- 
bUlty  and  fire  power. 

(S]  Some  say  we  shorild  turn  the  prol>- 
Icau  of  Vietnam  over  to  the  United  Natlona. 
Thto  alternative  has  a  strong  emotional  pun, 
baoanaa  it  holds  out  soma  relief  from  aa 
awaaoma  burden.  Btit  the  almpto  fact  to  that 
the  United  Natlona,  by  the  Judgment  ot  all 


who  are  cloae  to  It — including  the  Secretary. 
Oenaral  aee  no  role  for  the  United  Natlona 
to  play  ao  long  as  there  to  a  big  power 
oonftontotlon. 

However,  there  may  emerge  in  the  future, 
a  role  for  the  United  Nations  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  United  Nations  would  be  able 
to  act  effectively  to  deal  wlht  thto  very  dUB- 
cult  situation  In  Its  preeent  form. 

[4]  Some  say  that  the  United  Stetes  must 
aubstantlally  eeeatote  the  war.  Certain  steps 
toward  a  wider  range  of  target  and  mors 
intensive  military  action  cannot  be  ruled  out 
But  there  are  grave  risks  to  substantial  esca- 
lation, including  the  direct  entry  into  the 
conflict  of  Communist  China,  and  perhaps 
even  the  Soviet  Union,  requiring  a  tremen- 
dous Increase  of  United  Statee  troops  and 
reeources. 

The  overriding  question  to:  how  much  mili- 
tary pressure  can  be  applied  to  achieve  our 
objective  of  stopping  aggreeslon  without 
bringing  about  a  major  power  confrontation 
and  World  War  m. 

ITiere  are  no  easy  answers — no  simple  alter- 
natlvee.  Tliese  difficult  choices  have  caused 
men  of  integrity  and  patrlotUm  to  differ. 
Beware  of  false  prophets  bearing  quick  solu- 
tions and  ^b  orltloa  with  no  aoluUons. 

In  the  days  ahead  you  will  continue  to  hear 
their  crlee  of  dtotrees. 

(1)  There  will  be  crlea  of  shortages— even 
when  the  testimony  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  ol 
Staff  and  the  Coounander  of  the  Am«lcan 
troops.  General  Westmoreland — have  stated 
repeatedly  that  the  ability  of  our  troops  to 
engage  in  combat  haa  not  been  hampered, 
and  that  there  have  been  no  ahortages  in 
suppllea  which  have  adversely  affected  com- 
bat (^Mrations  or  the  health  and  welfare 
of  ourtroopa. 

(2)  There  will  be  crlea  of  •'Why  Can't  We 
Win"— without  defining  Just  what  they  mean 
by  win,  or  what  stepe  we  shexild  take  to  win. 

(3)  There  wUl  be  headlines  and  TV  newt 
pointing  to  continued  discord  and  strife  and 
self  incriminations  without  reporting  the 
considerable  progress  being  made  towatd 
constitutional  govenmtent.  And  without  re- 
porting the  millions  <a  people  vaccinated, 
the  6  fold  Increase  in  sweet  potato  yield,  the 
4  fold  Increaae  In  com,  the  doubling  of  pig 
production,  and  the  0000  claaarooms  built. 

Without  question,  these  will  be  days  of 
anguish  and  concern  for  all  of  us — as  we 
strive  to  stop  aggreeslon  and  to  aaaist  a  war- 
shattered  people,  without  poUtlcal  institu- 
tions or  experience,  move  toward  representa- 
tive government. 

But  the  American  people  have,  on  numer- 
ovu  occasions,  faced  difficulty  In  the  past  and 
prevaUed.  The  past  wlU  be  prophetic  of  the 
future. 

As  Oreece  and  Korea  have  moved,  with 
American  assistance  against  outside  aggres- 
sion, toward  responsible  government,  it  Is  our 
confident  belief  that  South  Vietnam  will  do 
the  same. 

Thto  to  why  we  are  there.  Thto  to  why  the 
United  Statee  has  chosen  to  bear  the  burden. 
Thto  to  why  we  will  prevail. 

Wax  oh  povxxtt 

(By Congreeaman  Airoaxw  Jacobs,  Ja) 
The  war  on  poverty  began  thousands  of 
years  ago  the  first  tUne  one  peraon  told  an- 
other bow  to  do  some  kind  of  useful  worlc. 

Since  that  time  the  world  has  changed  in 
many  ways.  But  the  basic  weapon  for  fight- 
ing povMty  has  remained  the  same,  educa- 
tion. 

The  war  agalnat  poverty  to  the  battle  for 
education.  And  whether  it  waa  the  begin- 
ning of  public  sohooto  under  Diomas  Jeffer- 
son or  the  beginning  of  special  public  educa- 
tion for  high  school  dropouts  imder  Lyndon 
Johnaon.  Tour  DeaKMaatio  Party  has  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  American  dream  of  «i- 
lightened  democracy. 
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Ignorance  to  a  disease  t^m  which  democ- 
racy cannot  survive. 

The  war  on  poverty  give*  the  poor  nothing, 
eicept  the  opportunity,  th)-ough  education, 
to  stop  being  poor. 

When  a  Job  Corps  teachi  4  shows  a  l>oy  how 
to  repair  a  car  or  paint  a  bouse  or  weld  an 
oil  rig  or  operate  an  IBM  |>rocessor,  that  to 
education.  i 

When  a  Neighborhood  T  xith  Corpe  worker 
sbows  a  boy  the  way  bad:  to  school  in  the 
fall,  that  is  education.         I 

When  a  Headstart  volunteer  shows  some 
little  child  how  to  write  or  pay  attention 
m  class  or  express  himself!  Without  violence, 
that  l8  education.  I  I 

When  our  coimtry  spenfi  85.5  billion  per 
year  on  welfare  payments  ^d  only  81.6  bil- 
lion per  year  for  the  war  on  poverty  to  re- 
move the  need  for  welfaija  payments,  that 
la  an  education  in  economics  we  aU  should 
learn.  I] 

I  hear  It  said  that  thel|>oor  wUl  always 
be  with  us.  But  nothing  In  scriptures  tells 
us  that  the  poor  should  ccotstltute  one-fifth 
of  our  nation  or  that  we  Should  not  reduce 
the  ranks  of  the  poor  to  ^p  absolute  mini- 
mum. I 

In  fact,  scriptures  tells  v  a  to  go  and  teach 
all  nations.  The  very  leasfliwe  can  do  to  to 
make  absolutely  sure  tha4  we  teach  all  ot 
this  nation.    That  to  our  fcioal. 

The  light  of  the  mind  is  1  he  light  of  free- 
dom. 

So  let  others  continue  t>  curse  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance  and  ciLne  and  welfare 
burdens.  But  let  us,  tbiidugb  the  demo- 
cratic party,  continue  to  glye  America  Ught 
from  the  lamps  of  learning,  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  know  the  gratltuUe  of  our  nation 
u  It  soars  in  prosperity  anfl!  bids  farewell  to 
welfare  payments  and  the  |(j08t  of  crime. 

ACOOMFLISHMKNTS   OF   THlj  ISSTE    CONGXESS 

(By  Congressman  J.  Eiwakd  Roush) 
Almost  two  years  ago  Denit^rato  met  in  At- 
lantic City  to  draft  a  platf<i|n  for  our  Party. 
It  was  a  shining  page  In  jitoierlcan  history 
compared  with  the  sorry  ejffort  the  Repub- 
licans had  written  a  few  weeks  earlier  In  San 
Francisco.  The  public's  endorsement  of  that 
platform  was  reflected  Ini  November  with 
the  election  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
ticket  and  overwhelming  Democratic  major- 
ities In  the  Congress.  And  J'm  proud,  as  are 
all  my  Democratic  colleaguM  in  the  Indiana 
Congressional  Delegation,  t6  tell  you  that  we 
enacted  eighty-five  per  celit  of  that  plat- 
form In  the  First  Session  ^i  the  89th  Con- 
gress. I 

We  said  in  the  Democrats  Platform  that: 
"The  American  free  ent^tprlse  syst«n  is 
one  of  the  great  achlevemedis  of  the  human 
mind  and  spirit.  It  has  devUoped  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  energetic  'efforts  of  work- 
ing men  and  women,  bold  private  initiative, 
the  profit  motive  and  wise  p\f  bile  policy,  un- 
til it  to  now  the  productive  piarvel  of  man- 

And  we  said  in  the  Den^dcratic  PUtform 
Uutt:  II 

"It  is  the  national  purpoM,  and  our  cmn- 
mltment,  to  continue  thto  tkpanslon  of  the 
American  economy  towar<i  its  potential, 
without  a  recession,  with  cohtinued  stability, 
»nd  with  an  extension  of  this  benefits  of  thto 
powth  and  prosperity  to  th^  who  have  not 
lully  shared  in  them." 

That  is  the  promise  we 
»  Uie  promise  we  kept. 

When  President  Kenned 
IMl,  we  were  In  the  deptl 
Po«twar  recession.  Unei 
•owed  to  6.7  per  cent  natl 
Pw  cent  in  Indiana.  Our;  Gross  National 
*Toduct  was  far  below  iti  j  full  potential. 
*ne  economy  waa  slugglshLj  unwieldy,  and 
•Pparently  unlmportent  tol  the  Republican 
«mlntotraOon  that  had  bobie  ite  responsl- 
omty  for  the  previous  eigh ;  years. 


ade.    And  that 

took   office   in 

of  the  fourth 

iloyment       had 

tally,  and  to  7.1 


Then  came  a  change. 
A  bold  change. 

A  change  in  economic  policy,  initiated  by 
Preeident  Kennedy  and  carried  out  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  A  change  that  has  brought 
America  and  Indiana  unprecedented  and  un- 
paralleled prosperity. 
It  brought  .  .  . 

— the  longest  continual  period  of  economic 
prosperity  to  the  history  of  our  nation — 
either  in  peacetime  or  wartime  .  .  . 

— a  drop  In  the  unemplojrment  rate  to  8.7 
per  cent  nationally — lowest  in  twelve 
years  .  .  . 

—an  Increase  in  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct from  8495.2  billion  in  1960  to  more  than 
8700  billion  for  the  first  quarter  of  thto 
year  .  .  . 

— a  Jump  in  net  farm  income  of  18.6  per 
cent  from  1961  to  the  present  .  .  . 

— a  22.3  per  cent  increase  in  the  average 
weekly  wage  for  production  workers  in  manu- 
facturing since  1960. 

These  are  national  figures  and  I  cite  them 
to  confirm  that  the  prosperity  to  general. 
Now  let  me  talk  about  what  thto  means  to 
our  own  state. 

For  example,  in  Just  one  year  from  1964 
to  1965.  .  . 

Total  personal  Income  for  Indiana  rooe  $1.3 
billion.  Average  per  capita  Income  increased 
here  almost  $300  per  year.  Unemployment 
dropped  to  2.2  per  cent,  the  lowest  figure  in 
some  ten  years.  Private  construction  went 
up  almoet  8100  mllUon.  Average  weekly 
earnings  jumped  86. 

Some  people  may  want  to  talk  about  the 
good  old  days.  But  believe  me,  there  have 
never  been  any  days  as  good  as  these. 

When  we  go  into  the  precincto  between 
now  and  November  these  are  the  things  we 
want  to  be  talking  about  .  .  . 
.  .  .  to  labor 
...  to  the  farmers 
...  to  the  housewives 
.  .  .  and  to  the  business  community. 
You'd  be  surprised  at  the  stories  the  op- 
poBltion  to  spreading  about  the  Democrats. 
One  Republican  candidate  for  Congreea  In 
another  stete  has  been  taking  full-page  ads 
saying  the  Democratic  Incumbent  voted  to 
raise  taxes. 

Get  the  story  straight. 
Thto  Democratic  Admintotration  and  Con- 
gress have  passed  legtolatlon  not  <mce  but 
twice  to  cut  texes. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  we  will 
hear  the  opposition  talking  both  about  In- 
fiation  and  recession. 
Let  me  tell  you  where  we  stand. 
We  Democrats  have  the  responsibility  both 
in  the  White  House  and  in  the  Congress. 
We're  going  to  meet  that  responslbUlty. 
Certainly  we  are  going  to  have  a  few  ripples 
in  the  economic  system.  That's  the  way  it 
works. 

But  we're  optimtotic  about  the  future.  We 
have  the  confidence  of  the  labor  commu- 
nity, the  business  conununity,  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  I  think  they  all  share  that 
optimism. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  quotes  from  the  cur- 
rent issues  of  national  magaelnes: 

From  Business  Week — "Unemployment, 
down  now  to  3.7  per  cent  of  the  work  force, 
to  expected  to  drop  further  to  3  per  cent  by 
the  end  of  the  year." 

From  V.S.  News  A  World  Report — "A  tax 
rise,  it  appears,  can  be  forgotten  thto  year. 
New  moves  to  make  money  even  less  avail- 
able for  borrowing  seem  unlikely.  Interest 
rates  most  probably  will  tend  to  stabilize,  at 
least  for  the  period  just  ahead." 

From  the  May  31  Usue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal — "A  Congressional  staff  of  revenue 
forecaaters,  whose  past  record  on  economic 
forecasting  has  proved  extremely  accurate  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, came  up  with  a  prediction  that 
the  Federal  budget  could  show  its  first  sur- 


plus in  seven  years  by  thto  time  next  year 
because  of  swlft-cllmblng  Federal  revenue." 

From  the  May  14  issue  of  Business  Week — 
"The  economy  still  is  running  at  full  tut, 
and  though  It  may  rise  more  slowly  from 
here  on,  there  to  no  prospect  of  a  receacton." 

As  we  go  into  thto  campaign  of  1960  I 
think  we  can  take  a  leeeon  from  a  atory  told 
by  George  Jeasel.  the  so-called  toaatmaster 
general. 

Jeasel  sent  hto  mother  a  parrot  for  her 
birthday.  A  few  days  Uter  he  called  her  to 
aee  how  she  liked  it.  Her  mother  said,  "I  ate 
the  parrot  and  he  was  pretty  good." 

Jessel  told  his  mother  the  parrot  was  a 
very  talented  bird  and  could  speak  seven  dif- 
ferent languages. 

"Too  bad,"  hto  mother  replied.  "He  ahould 
have  said  something." 

And  I  think  that  with  thto  great  record  of 
prosperity  Democrate  have  brought  to  thto 
country  and  to  Indiana,  if  we  do  not  win 
in  November  it  wlU  be  because  we  did  not 
say  SMnethlng. 

Thank  you. 


YUGOSLAV  AORICULTX7RE 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
failure  in  the  Communist  agricultural 
program  in  Yugoslavia  is  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  failures  that  have  ap- 
peared in  other  cotmtries  managing  their 
farms  on  a  socialistic  basis. 

In  Yugoslavia,  farming  Is  done  in  what 
Is  called  two  sectors — the  privately  oper- 
ated on  the  one  hand  and  the  govern- 
mentally  operated  on  the  other.  Pri- 
vately owned  farms  in  Yugoslavia  num- 
ber about  2,618,000;  48  percent  of  the 
total  Yugoslav  population  is  engaged  in 
tilling  the  land  of  these  independent 
farms  having  an  area  of  about  22  mil- 
lion acres  or  80  percent  of  the  total 
Yugoslav  arable  land.  These  privately 
operated  farms  produce  73  percent  of 
the  total  product  of  wheat,  86  percent 
of  com,  and  70  percent  of  yeau-ly  meat 
products. 

The  private  fanner  is  not  supported 
either  by  federal-state  or  any  other  pub- 
lic funds.  They  pay  heavy  taxes  and 
are  compelled  to  sell  their  produce  to 
the  cooperatives  and  other  licensed  buy- 
ers. The  ceiling  price  of  their  farm 
products  is  fixed  by  the  Government  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  fanner  and  in 
favor  of  the  socialistic  buying  agency  of 
the  Government. 

They  do  not  get  any  credit  in  the  fixed 
price  for  capital  investments  made  to 
procure  farming  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  socialist  sector  of  the  Yugoslav 
agriculture  consists  of  around  300  "state 
farms"  and  2,100  "farm  cooperatives," 
that  is,  farms,  managed  in  and  by  the 
cooperatives,  the  aggregate  acreage  in 
these  socialist-operated  farms  is 
3,120.000. 

The  Communist  government  invested 
in  these  socialistlcally  managed  farms 
during  the  years  of  1957-65  more  than 
$1  billion;  but  in  spite  of  this  support, 
one-third  of  these  fanns  (H>erated  with 
appalling  deficits  in  1964. 

Mr.  President,  in  Yugoslavia  the  total 
farm  production  increased  from  a  levd 
of  21^  million  tons  in  1955  to  a  new  level 
of  3V^  million  tons  in  1965;  however,  the 
Yugoslav  consumption  of  food  In  the 
same  period  reached  a  level  of  4  Vi  mllUon 
tons  per  year. 
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Yen  will  obsenre  that  In  1965  ihen  wm 
a  deficiency  of  1  million  tona  of  fann 
products  to  adeatuitely  care  for  the  food 
needs  of  these  Yugoslavs. 

Expats  In  agriculture  who  hare 
studied  the  farm  situation  in  Yugoslavia 
rather  uniformly  declare  that  this  deficit 
of  1  million  tons  of  food  could  easUy  be 
made  up  by  the  capability  of  the  2,<18,000 
I>rivate  farmers  if  they  were  left  free  to 
operate  without  govemmentally  Imposed 
pressures,  restrictions,  fixed  prices,  and 
discriminatory  taxes  intended  to  drive 
the  private  farmer  Into  the  cooperative 
and.  primarily,  into  the  state  farm. 

Tito  has  been  In  the  habit  of  coming  to 
the  United  States  for  special  considera- 
tion In  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  food  pro- 
duced by  the  American  farmer  under  a 
capitalistic  system,  to  feed  the  peoide  of 
his  highly  praised  Communist  economy. 
The  liberal  help  that  the  United  States 
has  given  to  Tito  by  way  of  American 
wheat  sold  at  extraordinary  favorable 
terms  has  operated  as  a  disservice  in  the 
long  nm  to  the  Yugoslav  people.  It  has 
encouraged  the  Yugoslav  Government  to 
contimie  its  drive  to  sodaliae  agriculture 
which  for  20  years  has  demonstrated  its 
inefPciency  and  Idlllng  effect  upon  the 
farmer. 

Superfldally  It  would  appear  that  in 
Yugoslavia  the  private  farmer  is  allowed 
to  exist  but  the  truth  is  that  he  is  delib- 
erately burdened  with  discriminatory 
heavy  taxation,  obstructed  by  govem- 
menitl  reatrictlaos,  and  demoralised  by 
the  government  fixing  unreallstically  the 
fiftKlmum  prlcm. 

He  is  subordinated  in  his  ability  to  get 
f ertUlaBT  and  f aim  macfaineiy  In  favor  of 
the  eooperattves  and  state  farms. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  continues 
supplying  the  deficit  of  Tito's  socialistic 
farm  program,  the  farmer  of  Yugoslavia 
will  not  be  allowed  to  solve  the  shortage. 

Before  Tito's  regime.  Yugoslavia  was 
an  exporter  of  farm  products:  now  it 
cannot  produce  oiough  to  take  care  of  its 
ownpeofde. 


bruxh:  canyon  and  marble  can- 
yon DAMS  ON  THE  COLORADO 
RTVZR 

Mr.  MOes.  Mr.  President,  every  time 
Z  read  another  statement  by  the  Sierra 
Club,  or  by  lU  executive  director.  David 
Brower,  on  the  Bridge  Canyon  and  Mar- 
ble Canyon  Dams  on  the  Colorado  River 
in  Arlaona.  I  catch  my  breath  at  the  way 
in  which  the  truth  is  being  twisted. 

I  nspeet  the  right  of  Mr.  Brower,  and 
of  the  members  of  the  Sierra  Club,  to 
oppose  construction  of  these  dams.  If 
they  sincerely  believe  that  the  waters  of 
the  mighty  Colorado  should  not  be  put  to 
beneficial  use  in  the  thirsty  and  parched 
States  through  which  the  river  runs, 
then  they  should  oppose  these  dams.  If 
they  are  honestly  convinced  that  the 
waters  of  a  great  river  should  not  be 
lifted  to  the  land  in  the  most  economic 
and  progressive  way  possible  so  more 
crops  can  be  grown  for  our  g^u^ng 
population,  and  more  water  be  provided 
for  our  expanding  dtles.  then  it  is  their 
privilege  to  make  a  case  against  such 
action. 


They  do  not  have  the  right,  however, 
to  misstate  the  facts,  or  even  to  gloss 
over  them,  to  the  exteat  that  they  leave 
a  completdy  false  overall  picture  as  to 
the  effect  the  dams  wUl  have.  And  that 
is  exacly  what  they  are  doing. 

In  a  full  page  letter  to  Secretary  Udall. 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
oa  June  9,  and  which  was  signed  by 
David  Brower  as  executive  director  of 
the  Sierra  Club,  the  question  is  asked 
in  bold  tyi>e:  "Who  Can  Save  the  Grand 
Canyon?" 

The  implication  is  that  the  Grand 
Canyon  Is  about  to  be  inundated — or  the 
river  drained  dry.  Neither,  of  course,  is 
even  within  the  realm  of  possibility. 

The  letter  then  opens  with  the  mis- 
leading Question: 

"If  Congress  lets  your  Reclamation 
Bureau  ruin  Grand  Canyon  with  two 
dams,  can  any  national  park  be  safe?" 

Two  dams  are  not  involved,  neither 
would  be  within  the  national  park, 
nothing  will  be  ruined,  and  the  question 
of  safety  is  not  an  Issue. 

One  dam.  Bridge  Canyon,  would  be  lo- 
cated some  80  miles  below  the  park,  and 
would  back  up  water  for  93  miles,  the 
last  13  of  which  would  be  within  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park.  More  than  91 
miles  of  river  within  the  park  would  re- 
main undisturbed. 

The  13-mile  stretch  of  river  which 
would  be  widened  and  deepened  by 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam  Is  now  completely 
inaccessible  by  any  normal  means.  The 
backed  up  water  would  spread  fingers 
into  now  dry  gullies  and  canyons.  It 
would  produce  a  river  surface  upon  which 
thousuids  of  people  could  ride  in  boats 
and  look  up  at  the  sheer  towering  walls. 
It  would  open  the  canyon  to  millions  of 
our  citisens  who  savor  this  American 
treasure  Just  m  much  as  do  the  few  hardy 
outdoorsmen  who  can  now  reach  this 
stretch  of  the  canyon.  It  would  enhance 
both  its  beauty,  and  its  value  as  a  recrea- 
tion asset.  The  lake  pack  of  Bridge  Can- 
yon Dam  would  not  be  visible  from  any 
viewpoint  on  the  rims  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  so  the  magnifi- 
cent view  from  the  rim  would  not  be 
changed. 

Marble  Canyon  Dam  would  be  buUt  on 
the  Colorado  River  above  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park,  llie  waters  of  Marble 
Canyon  lake  would  be  miles  above  it. 
There  woiJd  be  over  100  miles  of  virgin, 
untouched  river  between  the  Bridge  and 
Marble  Canyon  developments. 

I  frankly  do  not  know  what  the  Sierra 
Club  and  other  conservationists  talk 
about  when  they  say  they  want  to  "save" 
Grand  Canyon.  Save  it  from  what?  A 
little  more  water  in  a  dry,  arid  country? 
A  little  easier  access  to  an  exciting 
canyon?  A  little  more  beau^  for  people 
to  enjoy? 

This  same  argument  was  made  several 
jrears  ago  in  advance  of  the  filling  of 
Glen  Canyon  Dam.  Then  the  cry  went 
up  to  "save"  Rainbow  Bridge  from  a 
trickle  of  water  which  could  back  up  into 
the  Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument 
wh«i  Lake  Powell  was  filled.  Lake 
PoweU  is  now  at  an  elevation  of  3,546  feet 
but  is  expected  to  decline  this  fall  and 
winter.  Water  has  spread  in  the  dlree- 
tton  of  the  monument  so  that  now  In- 


stead of  a  long  horseback  ride  in  to  see 
this  spectacular  natural  arch,  people  can 
go  most  of  the  way  by  boat,  and  hike 
only  the  last  mile.  More  people  have 
seen  Rainbow  Bridge  in  the  last  2  years 
than  in  all  previous  years  put  together. 

But  even  if  Lake  Powell  goes  to  its 
maximum  level  of  3,711  feet,  there  would 
be  no  danger  to  the  arch  itself.  The 
water  would  be  confined  to  a  small  defile 
cut  well  below  the  base  of  the  bridge. 

Yet  in  a  Life  magazine  article  on  David 
Brower  which  appeared  on  May  27,  there 
Is  a  picture  which  carries  this  caption: 

At  right,  Brower  and  a  companion  walk 
below  Rainbow  Bridge,  whose  sandstone  but 
will  soon  be  submerged  by  the  rising  water* 
ot  the  existing  Olen  Canyoo  Dam  at  the 
upper  right  of  the  map. 

This  is  a  totally  false  statanent.  Tbt 
water  will  never  rise  high  enough  to 
touch  the  base  of  the  arch.  This  is  per- 
fectly obvious  from  maximum  water  fig- 
ures as  well  as  from  the  picture  which 
appears  in  Life.  The  foundations  of  the 
arch  are  far  above  the  creek  bed  where 
the  trickle  of  water  could  l»ck  up. 

Yet,  at  the  time  the  effort  was  on  to 
"save"  Rainbow  Bridge,  conservationists 
like  Mr.  Brower  wanted  to  spend  $25  mil- 
lion to  build  a  dam  to  keep  the  waters  of 
Lake  Powell  from  coming  up  under  Rain- 
bow Bridge.  This  was  utter  stupidity, 
and  it  has  been  proven  so. 

The  Life  article  also  quotes  Mr.  Brower 
as  saying  that  Bridge  Canyon  and  Mar- 
ble Canyon  Dams  are  "absolutely  not 
necessary.  Their  being  proposed  Is  one 
of  tlie  saddest  examples  of  obsolete  engi- 
neering thinldng." 

Is  Mr.  Brower  setting  himself  up  as  a 
great  hydrologist  and  engineer  whose 
Judgment  is  better  in  this  regard  than 
the  experts  who  work  in  this  field? 

The  primary  purpose  of  Marble  and 
Bridge  Canyon  Dams  is  to  provide  rev- 
enue from  power  sales  to  help  pay  the 
costs  of  water  diversion  in  other  parts 
of  Arixona.  The  dams  will  also  provide 
energy  for  pumping  water.  Although  no 
water  will  actually  fiow  directly  from  the 
two  reservoirs  to  the  homes  arul  farms  of 
Arizona,  the  dams  will  finance  irrigation 
and  water  supply  at  a  price  the  water 
users  could  afford  to  pay. 

The  Sierra  Club  and  other  conserva- 
tionists have  insisted  that  coal  could  be 
used  instead  of  falling  water  to  create 
the  necessary  power.  They  say  it  would 
be  cheaper.  Thorough  investigation  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
shown  that  the  use  of  falling  water  to 
produce  the  power  needed  during  peak 
periods  is  the  most  feasible  and  economic 
method  of  getting  power.  Power  is 
needed  only  at  intervals  of  high  demand, 
and  this  cannot  be  provided  econom- 
ically by  the  construction  of  larger  base 
thermal  plants  which  would  bum  coal. 
Furthermore,  it  would  be  wasteful  to  our 
limited  fossil  fuel  resources  to  use  an 
imreplenishable  resource  like  coal  while 
we  permit  the  constant  fiow  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  to  spend  itself,  unused,  or 
only  partially  used,  on  its  Journey  to  the 


In  the  Life  article,  Mr.  Brower  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  some  of  otur  most 
beautiful  aoenery  la  being  sacrificed  to 
progreaa.    Scenery  has  not  been  sacri- 
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ir  raft  long  be- 
was  built,  I 
and  lived  on 


flced  in  the  Lake  Powetl-Glen  Canyon 
area    I  know  that  canj^^n  well.    I  went 
down  the  river  on  a  ru~ 
fore  Glen   Canyon 
camped  on  the  sand 
beans  with  the  Boy  Sbou . 

I  enjoyed  these  trips-U;he  scenery  was 
indeed  beautiful.  But  now  that  I  have 
been  on  Lake  Powell,  I  know  that  the 
beauty  I  saw  earlier  Is  not  even  compa- 
rable with  the  exquisite  scenery  one  can 
see  now.  In  my  first  trips  we  were  pretty 
well  confined  to  the  on^  channel  where 
the  water  ran.  It  was  ajimost  impossible 
to  get  off  into  the  Canyons  which 
branched  to  each  side.  u$ecause  we  were 
low  in  the  river  channel  {we  could  not  see 
the  great  escarpments  And  buttes  that 
set  back  some  distance  from  the  river. 

Lake  Powell  has  opened  a  whole  new 
world.  Now  it  is  possible  to  ride  in  a 
boat  directly  up  to  the  lowering  buttes, 
and  to  reach  out  and  touch  them.  Ctee 
can  venture  into  myriad^  of  small  can- 
yons, get  out  and  hike  tp  the  top  of  the 
buttes,  or  back  into  otheln  canyons  which 
were  so  remote  before  ihan  few  people 
had  ever  seen  them.        [1 

There  are  Indian  dwellings  to  be  seen 
now  with  OMnparative  'iase,  and  little 
waterfalls  which  come  over  the  edge  of 
the  bluffs  when  the  rainjialls.  And  best 
of  all,  there  are  the  refljactions  of  all  of 
this  beauty  to  be  seen  ift  the  clear  blue 
water  of  the  lake,  and  yistas  of  breath- 
taking beauty.  Navajo  l^j^ountain  can  be 
seen  from  vast  areas  of 
it  was  before  entirely 
river. 

The  Glen  Canycm 
peated  in  Marble  and 
once  the  dams  are  b 
will  not  rob  us  of  beauty 
more.    We  do  not  have 
slon  between  water  and 
ress  and  scenery.    We 

I  am  sorry  that  some  bonservationists 
have  chosen  to  gloss  over  the  truth  about 
these  dams  with  glowing  phrases  about 
the  glories  of  nature,  and  artful  insinua- 
tions about  their  loss  for  all  futiu-e  gen- 
erations. These  are  tn<  conservation 
extremists,  and  in  my  opinion,  they  have 
lost  perspective  just  as  suitely  as  have  the 
ix^tical  extremists  of  the  far  right  or  the 
far  left.  1 1 

I  have  always  consider^  myself  a  am- 
servationist.  I  have  supported  conser- 
vation legislation  ever  aince  I  came  to 
the  Senate.  I  have  votjad  and  worked 
for  the  Wilderness  Act,  Ithe  Land  and 
Water.  Conservation  Acil  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Act,  Point  IWyes,  Padre  Is- 
land and  Pire  Island  National  Seashores, 
Indiana  and  Sleeping  Betar  Dunes,  Can- 
yonlands  Nattoiud  Park-4^  of  these  and 
•nany  more.  I  cherish  tile  out  of  doors 
myself— I  spend  as  much  time  himting 
and  fishing  and  hiking  land  river-run- 
ning as  I  can,  and  always  have.  So  I  am 
not  insensitive  to  the  bes^tities  of  nature, 
and  the  importance  of  pjfeerving  them. 

But  I  do  feel  we  must  flso  be  realistic. 
We  must  consider  how  we  are  going  to 
provide  food  and  water  for  our  growing 
population*— how  we  are  going  to  keep 
*»abitable  large  areas  of  our  country 
whl^  are  running  out  W  the  thhigs 
whidi  are  necessary  to  p  ^vide  life. 


[^e  lake,  whereas 
Iden  from  the 

will  be  re- 
Idge  Canyons 
,  These  dams 
i  they  will  create 
make  a  deci- 
enery,  or  prog- 
i  have  both. 


I  will  never  understand,  nor  can  I  sym- 
pathize, with  the  frenzied,  irrational  op- 
position to  the  full  development  of  oio- 
natural  resources,  particularly  when  we 
are  doing  our  development  in  a  thought- 
ful, careful  way  which  will  preserve  and 
even  enhance  our  natural  beauty,  and 
make  the  outdoors  more  accessible  to 
more  people. 


PRESIDENT  SIGNS  S.  944,  THE  MA- 
RINE RESOURCES  AND  ENGINEER- 
ING DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  when  President  Johnson  signed 
S.  944,  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development  Act  of  1966,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  finally 
assured  that  our  national  oceanogrf^jhic 
and  marine  resource  development  pro- 
grams would  receive  high-level  Govern- 
ment attention  and  would  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  suffer  from  too  little  direction 
and  too  little  support. 

Proper  utilization  of  the  oceans  is  of 
major  consequence  to  the  expanding 
world  which,  vrith  certainty,  will  eventu- 
ally find  its  land  resources  inadequate. 
This  act  will  provide  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  academic  conmiunity,  and 
industry  the  stimulation  and  coordina- 
tion needed  to  insure  that  we  derive  the 
maximiun  benefits  from  our  marine  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  the  credit  for 
S.  944  is  due  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington. 
Senator  Magnuson,  and  I  would  feel 
considerably  remiss  if  I  did  not  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  sincere  per- 
sonal appreciation  for  his  persuasive  and 
diligent  shepherding  of  the  bill  through 
these  legislative  Halls.  I  would  also  feel 
remiss  if  I  did  not  commend  the  many 
Members  of  this  and  the  other  body  who 
have  tirelessly  studied  our  national 
oceanography  and  resource  development 
goals  and  programs  for  the  past  several 
years  in  an  attempt  to  understand  the 
complexities  and  shortcomings  of  the 
overall  effort. 

As  we  have  noted  on  various  occasions, 
the  Federal  effort  alone  is  being  con- 
ducted by  more  than  20  agencies  and  of- 
fices, all  of  which  have  vital,  mission- 
oriented  roles  to  perform.  In  addition, 
many  universities,  instituticms,  and  pri- 
vate businesses  have  a  growing  concern 
for  and  involvement  in  marine  sciences 
and  engineering. 

The  riches  of  the  sea  are  becoming 
more  and  more  evident,  and  the  race 
among  nations  to  exploit  those  riches  is 
increasing  in  tempo. 

Since  1959,  when  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  published  its  master  plan 
for  oceanography,  there  has  been  an  in- 
creased awareness  of  the  need  for  an  of- 
ficial, far-reaching  study  of  the  national 
effort  and  natlcmal  needs  In  order  to  de- 
termine the  pr«K>er  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  and,  indeed,  even  the  orga- 
nizational structure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  it  pertains  to  nuulne  sci- 
ences and  marine  resource  devel<:H>ment. 

Hie  multitude  of  bills  introduced  in 
both  Houses  over  the  past  few  years 
demonstrated  the  continuing  concern  of 
Congress  for  this  problem.    The  exten- 


sive well^attended  hearings  and  the 
stature  of  the  witnesses  were  ample  testi- 
mony of  the  concern  of  industry  and  the 
scientific  conununity.  The  desirability 
of  legislaticm  "to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive, long-range,  and  coordinated  na- 
tional program  in  marine  science"  had 
long  been  acclaimed  by  a  responsible  and 
knowledgeable  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

Now,  after  lengthy  consideration  and 
thoughtful  deliberation,  we  have  a  new 
law  that  will  provide  stimulation  and  di- 
rection to  our  national  efforts.  In  it, 
by  stating  our  national  objectives,  we 
have  provided  direction;  by  specifying 
duties  to  be  performed  by  the  President, 
we  have  provided  re^wnsibillty;  by  es- 
tablishing the  NatioiuU  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment, we  have  provided  Cabinet- 
level  support;  and  by  establishing  the 
Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engi- 
neering, and  Resources,  we  have  provided 
for  a  thorough  study  of  the  national 
marine  science  and  resource  development 
effort.  Hopefully,  that  study  wifi  reward 
us  with  meaningful  reconunendations  for 
legislative  and  presidential  action  to  in- 
sure optimum  future  coiuluct  of  our  na- 
tional program. 

S.  944  is  a  notable  effort  to  bring  effi- 
ciency, economy,  and  effectiveness  to  a 
vast  and  complex  national  program,  and 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  one  of  its  spon- 
sors. 


ROSEL  H.  HYDE  NAMED  FCC  CHAIR- 
MAN—AN EXCELLENT  AND  OBVI- 
OUS CHOICE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  back 
in  1934.  a  Downey,  Idaho,  lad  came  to 
Washington  and  got  a  Job  with  the  then 
Federal  Radio  Commission  when  it  was 
first  created.  In  1946  President  Tnunan 
named  him  to  the  Republican  vsMuuicy 
on  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. Saturday  President  Johnson 
named  him  Chairman  of  the  FCC. 

I  commend  the  President  for  this  fine 
selection.  It  is  not  without  modesty  that 
I  also  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  the 
President  has  chosen  a  Republican  to 
be  chairman  of  this  vital  agency  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  real  champion  of  free  enterprise 
has  built  up  an  Impressive  record  as  a 
public  servant  and  has  made  many, 
many  contributions  to  the  progress  of 
the  communications  industry. 

I  have  known  Rosel  ever  since  I  came 
to  Washington,  but  I  knew  his  father 
long  before,  having  sold  paint  to  the  fam- 
ily firm,  W.  A.  Hyde  li  Co.,  in  Downey, 
Idaho. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  watch  his 
work  and  his  pioneering  efforts  on  be- 
half of  radio  and  television  ever  since 
1950.  One  of  his  many  contributions 
haa  been  in  the  field  of  educational  tele- 
vision which  la  now  ao  important  to  our 
acho(d  syatans  throughout  the  country. 

This  dedicated  public  servant  haa  re- 
qx>nded  to  all  of  the  challenges  thrown 
hisi  way  with  intelligent  performances 
and  hia  credoitials  as  he  assumes  the 
chairmanship  are  overwhelming. 

All  of  ua  fnun  the  Intermountain  West 
think  very  highly  of  Rosel  Hyde  who  la 
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unlvenally  Uked.  whose  advice  is  sought 
by  in«ny.  and  who  will  make  an  excel- 
lent FCC  Chidnnan.  Mr.  Preddait.  the 
Rosel  Hyde  reoord  speaks  for  itseU. 


Communist  countrlM  of  Europe,  homTer,  U 
Tito  at  least  would  resist  tbe  temptation  to 
rewrite  the  history  of  that  period. 


Tiro's  SHORT  MEMORY 

Mr.  hAXJBCHK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  make  reference  to  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Friday,  June  10,  New 
York  Times  under  the  title  of  "Tito's 
Short  Memory."  In  the  editorial,  the 
writer  points  out  that  President  Tito  has 
again  demonstrated  a  short  memory  and 
a  tendency  to  bend  Yugoslavia's  non- 
alined  stance  toward  Soviet  policy  in 
major  Bast-West  issues.  This  comment 
is  in  reqxmse  to  recent  insinuations  by 
Tito  that  NATO  should  vanish  alto- 
gether instead  of  havipg  its  headquar- 
ters removed  from  Paris. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times  commenting  (hi  its  editorial, 
Dr^  Cyril  A.  Zebot,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Georgetown  University,  while 
agreeing  with  the  editorial,  pointed  out 
that  there  Is  something  more  in  this  case 
we  ourselves  will  do  well  to  remember. 
Dr.  Zebot  in  his  letter  specifically  men- 
tioned that  while  Tito  benefited  from 
our  postwar  resolve  to  stop  further  So- 
viet ezpansi(»i  in  Europe,  we,  in  efTect. 
saved  another  Communist  regime  and 
not  a  demoeratle  government 

Mr.  President.  I  think  both  the  edi- 
torial and  Dr.  Zebot's  letter  are  well 
worth  reading,  and  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Rigors  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoko,  as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  10,  10«6] 
TIRO'S  Srost  MntoT 

President  Tito  has  again  demonstrated  a 
abort  memory  and  a  tendency  to  bend  Yugo- 
slavia's "nonallgned"  stance  toward  Soviet 
p<dloy  In  m«]or  last- West  lasoee. 

Noting  that  NATO's  headquarters  are  to  be 
removed  from  Parts,  the  Yugoslav  leader 
wishes  that  anianoe  would  "Tanlsh"  alto- 
gether, and  says  It  la  "Uluslon"  In  any  event 
to  think  It  ewD  long  survive.  The  Warsaw 
Paet.  on  the  other  hand,  he  deecrlbes  as  an 
Instrument  of  peace  and  "guarantees"  It  will 
dlMoIve  "the  moment  NATO  Is  disbanded." 

There  was  a  time  when  Tito  was  glad  ths 
Atlantic  Alliance  existed,  whether  or  not  he 
acknowledged  It  openly.  Without  NATO  and 
the  American  commitment  to  the  dafenee 
of  Kurope  that  It  repreeented,  Tito  might 
not  have  survived  Stalin's  massive  manipu- 
lations to  bring  htm  down  after  easting  him 
out  of  the  Soviet  bloo  In  l»4a. 

In  the  Interests  of  that  commitment  and 
to  halt  the  weetward  thrust  of  Soviet  power, 
the  United  Stetee  modernised  Tito's  armed 
foroee  and  provided  him  with  nearly  $IA  bU- 
UoB  worth  of  nonmlUtary  aid. 

It  was  clearly  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Vnlted  Statee  and  Ita  NATO  partners  to  help 
•a  Independent,  if  Communist,  Tugoslavta 
to  snrvtve.  The  policy  paid  dividends,  in- 
olodlng  the  reeolution  of  the  exploelve 
TMeste  dispute  between  YugoslavU  and  Italy 
and  the  gradual  looeentng  of  lloaeow's  oon- 
tnl  over  other  SMtsm  Kuropean  oountrles. 
There  Is  no  need  for  Tito  to  make  any  pubUc 
aeknowlsdgBan*  of  thanks. 

It  would  be  eesiar  to  Improve  Aaarleui 

and   «be  odher 


(From  the  New  York  TIaes,  June  15,  IBM] 
Comcxnnsr  ComrrAim  nr  TiRo  i»-«T««y 


To the  1 

The  Tlmee  (June  10)  editorial  "Tito's 
Short  Uemory"  waa  straight  to  the  point.  It 
reetated  what  Is  a  matter  of  undeniable 
historical  record,  whether  Tito  chooeee  to 
remember  It  or  not. 

But  there  la  something  more  in  this  ease 
we  ouneivee  will  do  well  to  remember.  Per- 
hape  It  was  because  Tito  benefited  from  our 
postwar  reeolve  to  stop  further  Soviet  expan- 
sion Into  Biuope  that  we  almoet  forgot  that 
In  eavlng  Tito  from  Stalin's  threat  we  saved 
another  Communist  regime,  not  a  demo- 
cratic government. 

Tito  has  since  ample  demonstrated  that 
his  contlnuee  to  be  a  Communist  rule  with 
aU  Its  eeeentlal  characteristics.  There  stlU 
exists  In  Yugoslavia  a  one-party  poUtlcal 
monopoly;  the  '^>ne-half*'  Socialist  AUlance 
must  share  its  leaders  with  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Leagtie. 

The  Marxist  dogma  stiU  prohlblU  private 
producUve  pr<qMrty  or  limits  it  to  an  un- 
economical mavlmum,  as  In  agriculture. 
And  the  classleee  Utopia  remains  the  un- 
changing goal  of  their  changing  policies. 
This  Is  not  Just  a  matter  of  pure  Ideology. 
For  It  is  the  dogmatle  peralstUMM  of  this 
goal  that  servee  to  "justify"  the  perpetuation 
of  single-party  rule  to  "prepare"  society  for 
iU  ultimate  bliss. 

To  theee  Communist  constants  of  the  Tito 
regime  must  be  added  Its  repeated  profeeelon 
of  eoUdarlty  with  subversive  Communist 
causee  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Vice 
President  Rankovlc^  speech  at  the  recent 
eongrees  of  the  Soviet  Oonununlst  party  in 
Moscow  was  particularly  outspoken  In  this 
req>eet.  The  poet-Stalinist  "pcdlcentrlsm" 
in  international  Communism  has  aooom- 
modated  the  eensltlvitlee  of  national  party 
leaders  but  has  not  ehanged  the  subver- 
sive— and  where  conditloas  permit— openly 
aggieeslve  nature  of  Communism. 

■OOMOMIC  BXVOUC 

Similarly,  current  economic  reforms  in 
Communist  countries  in  Kurope.  timiiu^fng 
Tito's,  which  have  been  setting  the  pace,  have 
not  ended  the  political  monopoly  of  the  Com- 
munist party.  If  theee  reforms  never- 
thelees  harbor  promises  not  only  for  greater 
efBdency  but  for  more  freedom  as  well,  it  is 
because  the  doctrine  of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  is 
not  the  science  of  human  destiny. 

If  Tito  wished  to  prove  that  his  Oovem- 
ment  U  on  the  side  of  peaoe  and  freedom,  he 
could  do  It  with  two  slmpls  reforms.  He 
should  rtennunfie  all  subveralom  and  aggiee- 
sion  against  any  ooimtry.  and  domestically  he 
should  grant  at  least  to  the  Socialist  Aiii^nf^ 
the  same  measure  of  p^tieal  Independence 
which  is  now  enjoyed  only  by  the  Loegpo 
of  Yugoslav  Communists. 

CTBn.  A.  ZooT. 

WASHuretoir.  Junt  II.  IMf. 

The  XDTiter  is  Profenor  of  Mooatytniet  at 
Georgetown  University  and  author  of  "The 
KconomicB  of  Competttiva  Co-exUttnee." 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  FDTDRB 
IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Mr.  MAGNU80N.  Mr.  President,  on 
Jime  4  it  was  my  irieasure  to  participate 
in  the  onemonles  dedicating  Wanapom 
Dam  near  Ephrata.  Wash.  Federal 
Power  Commissioner  David  Bla<^  de- 
livered an  ezcdient  dedication  address 
that  outlines  the  ehalloige  of  the  future 
tn  the  Padfle  NoHhwest   Conunlssloner 


Black  knows  whereof  he  qieaks;  he  is 
from  the  Northwest.  He  also  recognizes 
that  the  challenge  to  come  is  also  our 
great  opp(»tunity  to  maintain  the  eco- 
nomic growth  potential  of  the  area. 

Briefly,  the  challenge  is  this:  to  meet 
projected  loads  the  Northwest  will  need 
more  than  IMi  million  kilowatts  of  new 
generating  capacity  every  year;  and  at 
the  same  time  by  1976  every  economic 
hydroelectric  site  in  the  Northwest  will 
have  been  developed.  This  means  we  will 
have  to  turn  to  steam  generating  plants 
fueled  by  either  fossil  or  nuclear  re- 
sources. To  do  the  Job  of  supplementing 
existing  hydroelectric  production  by 
steamplants  will  require  "long-range  ad- 
vance planning  in  coc^eratlon  with  a 
host  of  Northwest  utilities,  public  and 
private." 

Dave  Black  is  both  young  and  highly 
capable,  and  he  sees  clearly  the  needs 
of  the  future.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  dedicating  remarks  be  printed 

In  the  COMGKISSIOHAL  RSCORU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rzcou, 
as  follows: 

Annsrss  bt  Davib  S.  Black.  CoMMissioxst, 
Fkdksai.  Powks  Commission,  Dedicat»c 
Wanapvm  Dam.  Ephsata.  Wash..  Jirni  4, 

io«e 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  honor  given 
me — ^to  be  your  keynote  speaker  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  Wanapum  Dam. 

My  predecessors  on  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Issued  the  license  for  this  develop- 
ment on  November  4.  10&6.  Today,  ten  yean 
and  seven  months  later,  I  am  privileged  to 
come  before  you  as  a  Member  of  that  Com- 
mission. We  are  here  to  celebrate  the  tuc- 
ceesful  translation  of  the  words  of  an  FPC 
license  for  Project  No.  2144  into  the  reality 
of  this  magnificent  structure  pouring  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  kUowatts  Into  the  la- 
satiable  market  for  electric  energy  In  the 
Northweet. 

Wanapum  Is  the  largest  non-federal  hydro- 
electric project  on  the  Columbia,  and  the 
third  largest  existing  development  ever  li- 
censed by  the  Federal  Powo'  Commission. 
This  project  substantially  completes  the 
man-mads  Columbia  River  cascade  from 
Grand  Coulee  to  ttdewstar. 

My  ooUeaguea  on  the  Commission  are  fond 
of  gently  chiding  me  for  what  they  deecrlbe 
as  my  Northwest  provincialism— a  charge  I 
hotly  deny.  But  today,  participating  in  these 
ceremonies  martlng  another  great  step  In 
harnessing  a  mighty  river,  I  am  afraid  I  must 
own  up.  Z  have  that  special  fetilng  of  ab- 
solute convletton  that  this  comer  of  the 
country  is  a  cut  better  in  moet  every  respect 
than  any  plaoe  else  on  earth.  If  this  U  s 
kind  of  provlndallsm,  then  I  am  happy  to 
share  It  with  all  of  you  today. 

In  Bphrata  In  the  sxmuner  of  1961,  you 
celebrated  the  43Td  anniversary  of  the  first 
news  story  carrying  Mr.  Billy  Clapp'i  8Ug- 
gesMon  for  a  dam  across  ths  Columbia  River 
at  Grand  Coulse.  In  the  yean  that  f  oUowed 
the  formulaUon  of  this  bold  idea,  Mr.  Clapp 
was  csUed  things  a  lot  stronger  than  "pro- 
vincial." So  were  Jim  CSuIllvan,  Bufus 
Woods  and  the  tenacious  group  of  men  and 
women  who  fought  and  bled  for  development 
of  the  Columbia  River.  The  Coulee  Dam 
project  waa  soomed  as  a  ruthless  waste  at 
pubUc  fimds,  and  deecilbed  ooatemptuoust; 
as  ". . .  the  meet  colossal  fraud  in  the  hlstor; 
of  America." 

The  story  of  this  long  and  bitter  struggle 
and  of  the  adveraarlss  who  waged  it  Is  s 
favorite  theme  of  TT^^^rr  on  occasions  such 
as  this.  It  to  always  a  fascinating  tale  to  tsU 
because  it  to  a  ■aaooas  story  in  the  most 
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spectacular  sense.  But  th  s  battle  for  Grand 
Coulee  and  the  full  development  of  the 
Columbia— of  whl(^  Want  piui  Dam  to  such 
an  impraesive  part — has  (been  won.  It  to 
largely  history.  And  Its  constant  reiteration 
and  the  self-eongratulatioo  that  goes  along 
with  It.  as  sattofylng  as  It  may  be,  can  dto- 
tract  us  from  the  urgency  of  the  new  job 
ahead  In  power  planning  for  the  Pacific 
Northweet.  On  the  occasftii  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  Ice  Harbor  Dam  lb  19«2,  then  Vice 
President  Johnson  said,  "America  has  been 
from  the  beginning — and  taust  always  be — 
a  nation  with  her  face  turned  toward  the 
future,"  These  words  hav^  special  meaning 
here  in  the  Pacific  Northvd«t. 

The  time  has  arrived  wa^n  we  must  face 
up  to  the  hard  fact  that  w^  are  nearly  at  the 
end  of  a  great  era  of  hydiUelectrlc  develop- 
ment of  a  river  basin  unnU^tched  anywhere 
on  earth.  Vision  and  foreeight  have  charac- 
terized thto  era.  We  mus^  not  now  permit 
hindsight  and  smugness  t^  stunt  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  fi^tiure.  Abundant 
cheap  electricity,  as  much  as  any  other  single 
factor,  has  been  responslbfc  for  the  success 
and  economic  vitality  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. It  is  this  factor  which  has  served  to 
overcome  the  disadvantagf  of  the  region's 
remoteness  from  the  ooms^clal.  Industrial 
and  population  centers  of  {l^e  East,  and  to 
offset  the  high  coots  which  this  remoteness 
causes.  The  Northwest  Is  ftow  experiencing 
substantial  Increased  demai^d  for  industrial 
power.  But  measured  agsllbst  most  tradi- 
tional economic  Indicators,  the  region's  over- 
all growth  Is  oiUy  at  a  rate  about  equivalent 
to  the  national  average.  If  me  are  to  qiUcken 
the  pace  of  our  economic  development.  It  to 
absolutely  essential  that  wte  retain  the  one 
substantial  advantage  we  leow  enjoy  over 
most  of  the  nation :  low  co^  electric  energy. 
And  in  less  than  a  decade — In  order  to 
serve  projected  loads— we  will  need  more 
than  one  and  a  half  nUUlonll^lowatts  of  new 
generating  capacity  every  year — almoet  the 
equivalent  of  the  InsUlled  ciH)aclty  of  Wana- 
pum and  Priest  Rapids  con^blnedl 

This  forecast  may  not  apjpear  startling  at 
first  blush.     Not  until  we  i4sk  where  these 
new  Increments  of  power  (wui  come  from 
Before  1975.  virtually  all  of]  the  Northwest's 
economic  hydroelectric  sltei  will  have  been 

developed  and  our  great  naU^al  advantage 

abundant  falling  water— wljl^  for  most  prac- 
tical purposes  be  fully  exploited  except  for 
peaking.  j] 

This  Is,  of  course,  not  to  suggest  that  the 
aevelopment  of  the  Columbia  for  non-power 
purposes  Is  at  an  end.    Newer  before  In  our 
hUtory  has  the  pubUc  conscience  been  so 
keenly  tuned  to  the  non-copunerdal  values 
of  the  Nation's  natural  respUrces.     Conser- 
vation of  our  shrinking  wutterness  areas  In 
^age  of  expanding  Industxlallzatlon  and 
ttrtan  sprawl,  and  the  wisest  and  moet  care- 
ful planning  for  recreational  use  of  our  great 
nvera,  are  purposes  surely  to  Important  to 
society  as  lumber.  iUghways  and  even  elec- 
aidty.    To  be  sure,  the  devfclopment  of  the 
Columbia  for  power,  IrrlgaUop  and  flood  con- 
Bol  has  not   destroyed   the!  river's   natural 
beauty  nor  impaired  Its  reci-^tlonal  poten- 
uai;  rather  it  has  enhanced  mhem.    But  still 
there  is  much  that  can  be  dime  to  improve 
these  features  of  the  Colum4ii  Blver  and  lU 
Wbutarles  for  the  use  anij  enjoyment  of 
tWs    and    future    generaU^' 
planners  are  even  now  tall 
nsted  long  range  project  loo! 
utUlzaUon  of  the  river's  s 
'"Jlque  recreational  potent 
ervation  of  lU  colorful  htot<-,j. 
»h^*^  objecUves  can  be  awcompllshed  on 

wi?''"?'*^'  ''"*  'Q'  "»«  PrWiucUon  of  new 
mocks  of  energy  to  meet  sjtyrocketing  de- 
?^d8.  we  must  look  to  other  resources.  The 
"wthweet  must  turn,  with  talxed  emotions 
*«n  sure,  to  steam  electrid  generation  for 
w>e  markets  of  the  Impendi^^  future. 
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I  hope  It  does  not  strike  you  as  Inaj^ro- 
prtate  that  I  would  use  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  a  great  hydroelectric  project 
to  talk  of  things  as  unexciting  and  mundane 
by  oompartoon  as  steam  plants.  Conven- 
tional thermal  electric  generation  to  vir- 
tually unknown  in  the  ColumbU  Basin,  and 
I  am  sure  that  there  are  some  here  today 
who  have  never  seen  a  steam  plant.  Yet 
steam  electric  generation  accounts  for  nearly 
90%  of  all  electric  generation  In  the  United 
States  outside  the  Northwest.  Since  devel- 
opment of  the  Columbia  began  some  thirty 
years  or  more  ago,  we  have  taken  cheap 
hydroelectric  power  for  granted.  And  herein 
lies  the  danger,  because  we  can  no  longer  do 
so.  Without  Imaginative  and  long  range 
planning— which  right  now  should  be  well 
imderway — the  Northweet  wlU  have  foregone 
Its  advantage  of  low  cost  power,  and  along 
with  It  much  of  the  economic  growth  poten- 
tial for  the  region. 

Why  should  a  shift  to  base  losd  steam  gen- 
eration be  viewed  as  a  formidable  under- 
taking? After  aU,  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  to  operating  with  steam  pUnts.  And 
most  of  the  time  the  lights  stay  on.  The 
problem  to  not  with  the  quality  <rf  the 
product,  but  with  Its  cost.  The  average  cost 
of  thermal  generation,  de^lte  dramatic  re- 
ductions since  the  war,  remains  very  sub- 
stantially greater  than  power  costs  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  most  economical 
steam  electric  plants  In  the  country  with  con- 
ventional private  financing  are  producing 
high  load  factor  power  at  between  four  and 
five  mills,  while  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
ing electricity  In  the  Northwest  in  1864,  was 
about  three  mUto.  Bonneville's  high  load 
factor  power  sells  for  2.6  mlUs  per  kwh.  Bo. 
not  only  must  the  leaders  and  the  power 
planners  begin  the  perhaps  painful  shift  In 
thinking  from  hydro  to  steam — they  must 
plan  for  the  most  efficient  and  low-cost  in- 
stallations attainable. 

In  December  1964,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission published  tixe  most  comprehensive 
study  of  the  nation's  electric  power  Industry 
ever  undertaken.  Its  purpose  was  to  lay 
down  guidelines  for  the  growth  of  the  In- 
dustry to  1970  to  1960.    Its  principal  lesson 

to  thto:  The  entire  electric  power  Industry 

all  segments,  federal,  municipal,  co-opera- 
tive, and  investor  owned — must  dedicate 
their  efforts  and  their  skUto  toward  the 
widest  possible  coordination  and  cooperation 
in  planning,  construction  and  operation  of 
their  systems.  If  the  maximum  economies 
and  the  lowest  cost  of  power  to  the  consiuner 
are  to  be  realized.  The  people  of  thto  nation 
by  1970,  can  be  saving  $11  billion  annuaay 
on  their  electric  power  bills.  If  the  country's 
utility  executives  and  power  planners  heed 
thto  lesson.  While  It  to  true  that  the  lion's 
share  of  thto  27%  reducUoo  in  the  cost  of 
electricity  to  predicted  for  the  cinrently 
high-cost  power  regions  of  the  country,  thto 
U  all  the  more  reason  for  the  Northwest  to 
exert  extra  efforts  to  retain  Ite  competitive 
advantage  In  the  electric  energy  market. 

Planning  tor  a  new  era  in  the  Northwestern 
states  in  the  production  and  transmission  of 
electricity  Involves  difficult  and  complex  de- 
ctolons  of  policy  of  engineering  and  of  eco- 
nomics. Thto  planning  must  be  careful  and 
informed,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  but  It  must 
not  be  timid.  High-cost  power  to  the  product 
of  many  factors — ^resorm;e.  economic  and 
political;  but  moet  of  aU  it  results  from 
smallness — small  generating  units  and  weak 
transmission  lines;  It  resulte  from  smallneas 
of  vision,  from  the  lnat>iUty  or  the  refusal 
througji  misguided  conservatism,  to  compre- 
hend the  economies  of  scale  which  can  be 
achieved  oiUy  with  the  broadest  coordinated 
planning  between  companies,  between  sys- 
tems, and  between  regions,  and  cutting  across 
ideological  as  well  as  geographical  boundariaa. 
I'm  sure  it  to  stqierfluous  to  stand  by 
Wanapum  Dam  and  t^  the  people  of  ttie 


Pacific  Northwest  to  "think  big."  And  it 
naay  atoo  seem  unnecessary  to  urge  the  man- 
agement and  the  directors  of  the  Northwest 
utilities  to  coordinate  their  planning  and  op- 
eration in  the  coming  decade — especially 
when  we  are  about  to  see  the  fruition  of  just 
such  planning  with  the  giant  Northwest- 
Southwest  intertle. 

Bat  coordination  tn  planning  and  opera- 
tion In  the  new  era  of  thermal  electric  power 
to  more  vital  than  ever  because  here  the 
Northwest  has  no  long-term  natural  advan- 
tage. To  the  extent  that  abimdant  coal 
deposits,  economlcaUy  mined  or  cheaply 
transported,  msy  asstot  other  regions  of  the 
country  in  producing  cheap  steam  electric 
power,  the  Pacific  Northwest  may  even  be 
at  a  substanUal  disadvantage,  at  least  untU 
we  know  more  about  the  Ole  Elum  coal  fields 
aixd  the  deposits  along  the  coast  and  the 
Puget  Sound  area.  Grant  and  Blittltas 
PUD'S  and  four  private  utilities  arc  making 
the  necessary  geological  examinations  in  the 
Cle  Elum  area  which  shoiUd  provide  some 
knowledge:  but  in  my  view  coal  to  not  the 
permanent  answer  for  the  Northwest.  It  may 
well  be  that  with  the  experience  of  Hanf  ocd.  - 
the  Northwest  uUUUes  should  be  looking 
now  toward  producing  vast  new  blocks  of 
power  from  additional  atomic  InstaUatlons. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country,  utilities  have 
already  constructed  or  have  definite  commit- 
ments for  more  than  S6  nuclear  units.  The 
Commonwealth  Kdison  Company  of  Chicago, 
for  example,  to  planning  for  its  fourth  atomic 
power  {riant.  The  management  feeto  that  the 
economies  of  large  scale  atomic  generation 
are  even  now  greater  than  can  be  realised 
through  coal  fired  Installations,  and  the 
costs  are  moving  down. 

I  make  no  fast  predictions  concerning  fu- 
ture econmnles  of  competing  fuels  or  modes 
of  steam  generaUon,  nor  do  I  offer  advice  for 
the  ^edsl  kind  of  development  the  North- 
west wUl  be  needing  aU  too  soon  as  it  moves 
into  the  new  era  or  thermal  electric  genera- 
tion for  the  promised  power  market  of  to- 
morrow. I  only  urge  you  to  think  boldly  and 
plan  together. 

We  have  an  outstanding  example  of  this 
kind  of  effort  right  here  before  lu.  Grant 
County  PUD  provided  the  InitUtlve  and  the 
Ingenuity  which  made  poaalbto  the  iinmnrim 
of  the  entire  Priest  Rapids  project  through  a 
wholly  new  concept  in  iKJwer  marketing. 
And  it  was  accomplished  by  long  range  ad- 
vance plaiming  in  cooperation  with  a  host  of 
Northwest  utilities,  public  and  private. 

Grant  County  has  been  active  In  promot- 
ing the  worid's  largest  high-energy  test  cen- 
ter which,  if  it  to  accompltohed,  will  prove 
Invaluable  in  thto  new  age  of  extra  high- 
voltage  transmission.  Grant  County  spon- 
sored the  Columbto  Storage  Power  Exchange 
and  actively  participated  In  Its  formaUon. 

All  of  these  things  are  typical  of  the  kind 
of  leadership  that  has  become  the  sUndard 
for  the  electric  industry  in  the  Northwest. 
It  to  a  standard  buUt  an  two  things:  imagi- 
native planning  on  a  large  scato  and  a  con- 
cept of  regionalism,  which  transcends  local 
service  area  boundaries  and  narrow  self  in- 
terest. In  the  next  few  years  thto  concept 
will  be  put  to  ito  severest  test. 

On  August  17,  IS$2.  President  Kennedy 
made  a  speech  at  thi"  Oahe  Dam  In  South 
Dakota  in  which  he  spoke  of  entering  a 
decade  of  challenge  and  crista  In  the  devel- 
opment of  our  natural  resources.  Hto  words 
are  especlaUy  appropriate  on  this  occasion. 
He  said:  "If  we  can  apply  to  thto  eliallcnge 
the  same  principle  of  efficiency,  cooperation 
and  foresight  which  made  thto  great  rtan, 
possible— the  same  principles  which  cause 
American  technicians  to  be  sought  out  the 
wortd  over,  to  aaslat  in  devekqHng  the  Nile 
the  Voiu,  the  Mekong,  aad  the  mdus— tb«i 
aU  of  us  herrand  in  evwy  state  of  the  fifty 
states  may  look  to  the  future  with  oonfl- 
dsnce," 
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It  la  now  my  prlvUeffe  to  dwUcat*  Wa- 
lutpum  Dun  to  tba  public  Mrrtoc  of  thU 
gsaeratloii  and  tbOM  to  follow. 

Tluuik  you. 


THE  CLEAN  ELECTIONS  BILL 

Mr.  MOas.  BCr.  President.  I  have 
Joined  my  good  friend.  8en«tor  Clauc. 
as  a  cosponsor  on  8.  3435.  This  Is  the 
Election  Reform  Act  that  President 
Johnson  proposed  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message.  This  bill  Is  familiar  to 
many  of  us  since  we  have  been  cospon- 
sors  of  earlier  election  reform  bills.  The 
late  Senator  Hennlngs  and  then  Senator 
LoNo  of  Missouri  Introduced  these  bills 
for  several  years,  but  they  never  became 
law.  I  hope  the  support  of  the  President 
will  aid  us  in  enacting  this  much-needed 
legislation. 

I  think  this  bin  signals  the  recognition 
that  elections,  while  expensive,  are  bene- 
ficial. They  educate  the  populace;  they 
expose  the  corrupt  and  ineffective;  they 
inovlde  a  testing  ground  for  the  candi- 
dates. But  a  continuation  of  the  present 
trend  toward  more  expouive  campaigns 
will  result  in  a  preponderance  of  two 
types  of  candidates.  The  wealthy  will 
be  able  to  hold  public  office  at  consider- 
able sacrifice  of  their  personal  resources. 
The  other  candidates  will,  of  necessity, 
be  those  who  will  commit  themselves  to 
promote  the  causes  of  the  special  Interest 
groups.  This  bAU  win  help  open  elective 
ofllce  to  able  men  of  modest  means. 

Since  this  bill  envisions  the  end  of 
special  Interest  financing  of  elections,  it 
is  imperative  that  a  substitute  be  pro- 
vided. The  bill  provides  for  this  by  giv- 
ing a  tax  deduction  for  contributions  up 
to  $100.  I  think  that  any  attempt  to 
remove  this  provision  from  the  bill  would 
make  it  impractical  and  subject  to  the 
evasion  of  the  election  laws  we  have  seen 
heretofore.  Indeed,  I  think  a  thorough 
study  should  be  made  of  the  recton- 
mendations  of  the  Heard  Commission 
appointed  by  President  Kennedy.  This 
Commission  recommended  a  tax  credit 
as  well  as  a  tax  deduction.  This  would 
provide  a  tax  credit  of  one-half  of  the 
contribution  up  to  $10.  I  think  the  ad- 
dition of  this  provision  would  Increase 
public  financing  and  especially,  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  middle  class  of  our  cit- 
izens. 

We  need  to  do  all  we  can  to  encourage 
the  average  citisen  to  be  interested  In 
and  to  participate  in  politics.  If  we  give 
him  this  incentive  to  contribute.  It  is 
very  likely  he  will  also  become  more  in- 
terested in  who  is  elected.  I  am  sure 
that  more  public  interest  in  elections 
will  mean  more  Qualified  representatives. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  Mil  would 
provide  the  voters  with  a  record  ot  the 
income  from  personal  services.  It  would 
also  require  all  gifts  over  $100  to  be  re- 
ported. I  think  this  is  an  extremely 
Important  provision.  The  voters  are  en- 
titled to  know  If  their  representatives 
have  other  interests  they  also  serve.  Z 
am  sure  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
most  other  sources  of  income  that  a  Sen- 
ator may  have.  I  think,  however,  the 
public  should  know  what  they  are. 

I  alao  support  the  repeal  of  the  present 
ceilings  on  exi>enditures.  The  spectacle 
of  our  iHiblic  r^Mresentatives  breaking 


the  Umit  on  expenditures  in  every  cam- 
paign makes  a  mockery  of  the  law.  This 
act  supports  the  more  realistic  goal  of 
Hmtting  the  amount  from  Individual 
contributors.  I  am  sure  the  President 
is  right  when  he  says  disclosure  will  al- 
low public  influence  to  control  expendi- 
tures. 

There  Is  no  subject  more  Important  in 
a  free  society  than  the  process  of  elect- 
ing the  people's  representatives.  This 
bill  seeks  to  enlarge  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple in  our  electoral  process.  I  will  give 
it  my  fuU  siunwrt. 


SUPPORT  FOR  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
149,  A  STUDY  OF  STEEL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
2  and  3,  1966,  hearings  were  held  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Senate 
Rraolution  149,  a  resolution  requesting 
an  in-depth  study  of  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  steel  imports. 

Since  the  committee  record  on  this  res- 
olution will  remain  open  for  written  testi- 
mony until  Jime  22, 1  would  like  to  report 
to  you  today  on:  First,  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution;  second,  the  facts  that 
were  established  during  the  oral  portion 
of  the  testimony;  and,  third,  to  dem- 
onstrate to  you  the  need  for  the  passage 
of  this  resolution. 

The  study  wlU  be  directed  toward: 

First.  The  possibility  of  unfair,  below- 
cost  pricing  of  steel  Imports  to  the  United 
States. 

Second.  The  Impact  of  steel  Imports 
upon  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
domestic  steel  industry  and  the  Jobs, 
wages,  and  tax  revenues  created  by  that 
industry. 

Third.  The  Impact  of  steel  imports  on 
our  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

Fourth.  The  effect  of  the  voluntary  re- 
straint program  on  the  demand  for  steel 
mill  products  in  the  coimtrles  affected. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  it 
was  established  that  the  U.S.  steel  indus- 
try is  in  an  unfair  competitive  position 
with  foreign  steel  producers  because  of 
certain  benefits  and  Immunities  which 
they  enjoy.    These  Include: 

First.  Foreign  cartellzati<m — ^In  which 
there  Is  no  antitrust  prosecution. 

Second.  Oovemment  loans,  tax  cred- 
its, and  other  subsidies  designed  to  en- 
courage exporting. 

Third.  Allocation  of  the  American  do- 
mestic market  so  that  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers will  not  be  competing  with  one 
another. 

Fourth.  Unfair  shipping  rates,  where- 
by American  steel  exports  are  charged 
higher  rates  on  the  same  ships  between 
the  same  ports  than  steel  imports. 

Fifth.  A  UJB.  tariff  schedule  on  steel 
Imports  that  has  not  been  reviewed  since 
1930.  Thus,  in  the  great  number  of  in- 
stances where  the  United  States  has  a 
spedtke  tariff  of  so  many  cents  per  pound 
on  a  particular  commodity;  the  price  of 
that  commodity  has  gone  up,  and  the 
effects  of  that  specific  tariff  has  been  less 
and  less. 

What  started  out  to  be  a  tariff  protec- 
tion of  between  19  and  22  percent  Is  now 
the  equivalent  of  AA  percent  or  less. 

The  hearings  established  that  In  1965, 
the  trade  deficit  in  steel  accounted  for 


at  least  68  percent  of  our  total  balance- 
of-pajnnents  deficit.  In  dollar  temu,  it 
was  actually  much  greater  because  42 
percent  of  our  exports  of  steel  were  not 
real  sales  to  foreign  customers  paid  for 
in  hard  cxirrendes,  but  rather,  sales 
financed  by  AID. 

The  record  indicates  that  foreign 
tariffs  on  steel  have  increased  substan- 
tially since  1964.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment reported  that  the  average  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market  tariff  on  steel 
was  Increased  in  1964  by  50  percent. 
Britain's  current  surcharge  on  all  im- 
ports Is  10  percent. 

"nie  effect  on  our  exports  Is  clear.  In 
1965,  steel  Imports  to  this  country  in- 
creased by  57  percent,  to  a  total  of  $1.2 
billion,  or  more  than  10  percent  of  our 
entire  market.  At  the  same  time,  Ameri- 
can steel  exports  fell  by  more  than  18 
percent. 

Total  steel  imports  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1966  were  10  percent  greater  than  in 
1965.  Using  past  evidence  as  a  guide— 
and  Judging  from  the  record — it  seems 
evident  that  once  imported  steel  captures 
a  portion  of  the  American  domestic  mar- 
ket, that  market  Is  forever  lost  to  our 
domestic  producers. 

The  trade  deficit  In  steel  has  a  major 
Impact  on  our  balanoe-of -payments  defi- 
cit. As  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  con- 
ceded recently: 

ThB  Chief  woiry  on  tb«  balance-of-pay- 
ments  front  U  t^t  Imports  ara  Increasing 
faater  tban  exports,  tbtia  reducing  the  U.S. 
trade  aurpliu. 

In  addition,  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee Indicated  that  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  certain  strategic  materials  needed 
in  Vietnam  were  Imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  importation 
of  strategically  inuwrtant  stainless  steel 
had  increased  approximately  15  times 
since  1959. 

It  was  reported  that  o(Hitlnued  growth 
in  the  importation  of  this  type  of  steel 
could  undermine  the  continued  growth 
and  stability  of  this  industry,  an  indus- 
try which  contributes  substantially  to 
numerous  strategic  products. 

In  conclusion,  the  hearings  proved 
four  decisive  points: 

First.  The  importance  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry to  our  basic  economy,  to  our 
strategic  position  in  Vietnam,  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  clear. 

Second.  Our  d(Mnestic  steel  industry  is 
in  an  unfair  ccMnpetitive  position  with 
foreign  steel  producers. 

Third.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  is  accounted 
for  by  our  trade  deficit  in  steel. 

Fourth.  This  balance-of-payments 
problem  has  caused  our  Government  to 
react  with  volun  cary  restrictions  on  for- 
eign capital  expenditures  and  bank  lend- 
ing, which  has  resulted  in  a  new  type 
econmnlc  isolation. 

Despite  these  facts,  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Oovemment  has  not  yet— 
at  this  late  date— agreed  to  conduct  a 
c<»nprehensive  study  to  ascertain  all  the 
facts  and  ramificatitms  of  steel  imports 
into  this  country,  so  that  decisions  based 
upon  objective  findings  could  be  made  to 
correct  the  probl«ns  created  by  steel 
imports. 


June  20,  1966 
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And  finally.  In  view 
renewal  of  the  Trade 
1962,  such  a  study  woi 
able  as  a  yardstiek  ag^l 
accomplishments  or 
and  our  trade  policy  as 
measured. 

The  Senate  resolutior 
such  a  factfinding  study. 
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the  upcoming 

Scansion  Act  ot 

prove  invalu- 

whlch  the 

of  that  Act 

whole  could  be 


fall^««s 


would  provide 


CONCLUSION  OF  ^ORNINQ 
BI 


The  PRESIDING 
further     morning     bi 
morning  business  is  coni 


:eR.    Isthere 
?    If     not. 
ded. 


FUR  SEAL  ACT  OF  1966 


President,  In 
us-oonsent 


Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
accordance  with  the 
agreement,  entered  into  on  Thursday 
last,  I  ask  unanimous  Cfmsent  that  S. 
2102  be  laid  before  the  Scfeiate  and  made 
the  pending  business.      [T 

The  PRESIDING  OpPICER.  The 
bill  wiU  be  stated  by  titie.' 

The  IiEGisLATnrf  Clekk.  A  bill  (S. 
2102)  to  protect  and  conaerve  the  North 
Pacific  fur  seals,  and  to;  administer  the 
Prlbilof  Islands  for  the  jponservation  of 
fur  seals  and  other  wildlife,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes.  ] 

The  PRESIDING  OFE|aCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  preseno  consideration 
ofthebUl?  Tl 

There  being  iu>  object^bn,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  th*  bui,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enactfhg  clause  and 
insert: 


cUied  as  the  "Pur 


OF 


That  this  Act  may  be 
Seal  Act  of  1860". 

TKK  M OBTH  PACXnC  \kjm.  SKILS 

8k.  101.  It  Is  unlawful,  cBcept  as  provided 
to  this  Act  or  by  regulation  lof  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  for  any  permn  or  vessel  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  |he  United  States 
to  engage  in  the  taking  of  fur  seals  In  the 
Iforth  Pacific  Ocean  or  on  lands  or  waters 
nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  use  any  port  or  harbt*  or  other  place 
nnder  the  Jurisdiction  of  tfce  United  States 
lor  any  purpose  connected  {la  any  way  with 
•uch  taking,  or  for  any  pem>n  to  transport, 
lmp<vt,  oifer  for  sale,  or  powess  at  any  port 
or  place  or  on  any  vessel,  sUaJect  to  the  Ju- 
HadictKm  of  the  United  Stejtes,  fur  seals  or 
the  parts  thereof,  Includingl,  but  not  limited 
to.  raw,  dressed,  or  dyedj  fur  seal  skins, 
taken  contrary  to  the  provMona  of  thU  Act 
or  the  Convention,  or  for  aay  person  subject 
to  the  jurlsdlcUon  of  the  United  States  to 
refuse  to  permit,  except  \rtthln  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  the  United)  States,  a  duly 
authorized  ofBclal  of  Canada,  Japan,  or  the 
union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Rf^ubUcs  to  board 
•ad  search  any  vessel  whlc^  is  outfitted  for 
the  harvesting  of  living  marine  resources  and 
which  is  subject  to  the  j4iadlcUon  of  the 
united  Sutea  to  deteri 
»es«el  Is  engaged  In  seal— 
provisions  of  said  ConvenU 

Sk.  loa.  (a)  Indians,  Alei 
»ho  dwell  on  the  coasts  Op  _>  ..^..^  »»- 
^  Ocean  and  who  Uke  t\u  seaU  without 
the  use  of  firearms  in  boat*  pot  transported 
»y  or  used  In  connecUon  with  other  vessels. 
»na  which  are  propelled  purely  by  oan. 
P*wue8,  or  sails,  and  manaed  by  not  more 
«an  flve  persons  In  the  swy  said  Indians, 
aieuu.  and  Bsklmos  have  lilstortoaUy  prac- 
w:e<l.  are  permitted  to  take  Mich  seala  uid  to 


whether  such 
j  contrary  to  the 

and  Eskimos 
'  the  North  Pa- 


dlqxMe  ct  their  aklns  In  any  w«i"««>  after 
th«  aklna  have  been  oOBdaUy  marked  and 
certtflad  by  a  person  authartaed  by  the  Sec- 
retary U  tlM  Intezior. 

(b)  The  autlKirlty  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion sbaU  not  ajiply  to  Indiana,  Aleuts,  and 
Bsklmos  who  are  employed  by  any  person 
engaged  In  the  taking  of  fur  seals  or  under 
ocmtract  to  deliver  the  aklns  to  any  person. 

Sac.  lOa.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  (1)  conduct  such  sclentlflc  research 
and  Investigations  oo  the  fur  seal  resources 
of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  obUgatlona  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Convention,  and 
(3)  permit,  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  deems  desirable,  the  taking, 
transportation.  Importation,  exportation,  or 
possession  of  fur  seals  or  their  parts  for 
educational,  sdoitlfio.  or  exhibition  pur- 
poses. 

Sac.  10«.  (a)  The  Secretary  ehaU  ( 1 )  take 
and  cure  fur  seal  skins  on  the  Prlbilof  Is- 
lands  and  on  lands  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  Stotee  whenever  he  deems 
such  taking  and  curing  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  or  to 
Bumage  the  fur  seal  herd,  (2)  employ  na- 
Uves  ot  the  Pxlbllof  Islands  and,  when  nec- 
essary, other  persons  for  taking  and  curing 
o(  fur  seal  skins  pursuant  to  this  section, 
and  compensate  them  at  rates  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  (3)  deUver  to  au- 
thorised agents  of  the  i>artles  such  ftir  seal 
skins  as  the  parties  are  entitled  under  the 
Convention,  (4)  utilize  such  quantities  at 
fur  seal  skins  taken  pursuant  to  this  section 
or  forfeited  to.  or  seUsed  by,  the  United 
States  as  the  Secretary  deems  desirable  for 
product  development  and  market  promo- 
tion. (6)  provide  for  the  disposal  or  de- 
struction of  any  fur  seal  skins  that  at« 
damaged  or  that  are  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  have  no  value  or  use  as  luxury 
furs,  (6)  provide  for  the  processing  of  such 
quantities  of  fiu-  seal  skins  as  be  deems 
dealrable.  (7)  provide  from  time  to  time  for 
the  sale,  pursuant  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  deems  desirable,  of 
fur  seal  skins  and  products  of  fur  seals  not 
otherwise  used  or  disposed  of  pursuant  to 
thU  Act,  and  (8)  deposit  into  the  Prlbilof 
Islands  funds  in  the  Treasury  the  proceeds 
from  such  sales,  except  that  the  Secretary 
ahall  pay  annually  to  the  Commission  the 
proceeds  from  the  sales  of  any  fur  seal  sklna 
that  are  taken  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  the  regulations  Issued  there- 
under or  that  are  forfeited  to  the  United 
sutea. 

(b)  The  Secretary  U  authorised  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  any  public  or  private 
agency  or  persons  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  other 
than  for  the  purpose  of  taking  fur  seals. 

Sac.  106.  (a)  Any  person  authorized  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  Act  who  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  vessel 
outfitted  for  the  harvesting  of  living  ^1r^ar1lr^^^ 
resources  and  subject  to  the  Jurlsdlctton  of 
any  of  the  parties  to  the  Convention  is  vio- 
Uting  the  provisions  of  arUcle  III  of  tha 
Convention  may,  except  within  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  another  nation,  board  and 
search  such  vessel.  Svich  person  shaU  carry 
a  special  certificate  of  Identification  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  thb  Interior  or  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  which  shall  be  In  »"gii.h 
Japanese,  and  Russian  and  which  shall  be 
exhibited  to  the  master  of  the  vessel  upon 
request. 

(b)  If,  after  boarding  and  searching  such 
vessel,  such  person  continues  to  have  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  such  vessel,  or 
any  person  on  board.  Is  violating  said  ar- 
ticle, he  may  seize  such  vessel  or  arrest  such 
person,  or  both.  The  Secretary  of  State 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  notify  the  party 
having  Jurisdiction  over  Uie  vessel  or  person 
of  s«Kh  seizure  or  arrest  and  shall  deliver 
or  cause  to  deUver  the  seized  vessel  or  ar- 


rested pwBon,  or  both,  as  promptly  as  pne- 
tlcable  to  the  autharized  Trfll^lfila  ot  tnH 
party:  Provided,  That  whenever  said  party 
cannot  immediately  accept  such  delivery. 
the  Secretary  of  State,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury, may.  upon  request  of  said  party,  keep 
the  Teasel  or  parson  under  surveillance  with- 
in the  United  SUtea. 

(c)  At  the  request  of  said  party,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  ihall  direct  the  perscm  author- 
ized to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to 
attend  the  trial  as  a  vrltness  in  any  case  aris- 
ing under  said  article  or  give  testimony  by 
deposition,  and  shaU  produce  such  records 
and  flies  or  copies  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  offense. 

Sac.  106.  The  President  shaU  appoint  to 
the  Commission  a  United  Statea  Commis- 
sioner who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Prestdent.  The  President  may  also  appoint 
a  Deputy  United  States  Commissioner  who 
ShaU  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
The  Deputy  Commissioner  shaU  be  the 
principal  adviser  of  the  Commissioner,  and 
shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sioner In  ths  case  of  his  death,  resignation, 
absence,  or  Illness.  The  Commissioner  and 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  senricea.  The  Com- 
missioners may  be  ftald  travel  expenses  and 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  at  the  rates 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expense  Act  of  1M6  (5  U.S.C.  73b-a)  when 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Sac.  107.  The  Secretary  of  State,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
is  authorized  to  accept  or  reject,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  reconunendatlona 
made  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  article 
V  of  the  Convention. 

See.  108.  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
is  authorized  to  consult  with  and  provide 
technical  assUtance  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Commission  whenever  such 
BBSlstwnce  is  needed  and  can  reasonably  be 
furnished  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  Any  Federal  agency  furnishing 
assistance  hereunder  may  expend  Its  own 
funds  for  such  purposes,  with  or  without 
reimbursement. 

Sk.  100.  As  used  In  this  tttle,  the  term— 

(a)  "Convention"  means  the  Interim  Con- 
vention on  the  Conservation  of  North  Pacific 
Fur  Seals  signed  at  Washington,  on  Febru- 
ary »,  1067,  by  the  parties,  as  amended  by 
the  protocol  signed  at  Washington,  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  1B63.  by  the  partiea, 

(b)  "Party"  or  "partiea"  means  ths  United 
States  of  America,  Canada,  Japan,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Bepublloa. 

(c)  "Commission'' means  the  North  Pac:flc 
Fur  Seal  Commission  established  pursuant 
to  article  V  of  the  convention. 

(d)  "Sealing"  means   the  taking  of  fur 


(e)  "North  Padfle  Ocean"  means  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of  the 
thirtieth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  incliid- 
ing  the  Bering.  Okhotsk,  and  Japan  Seas, 

(f)  "Import"  means  to  land  on,  or  bring 
into,  or  attempt  to  land  on,  or  bring  into 
any  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

Tin.K  n — ^AosumsnuTiON  or  trx  pubilov 

JSLUtDB 

Sec.  201.  The  Pribilof  Islands  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  administarad  as  a  q>eclal  reser- 
vation by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
the  purposes  of  conaenring.  T"iig<"g.  and 
protecting  the  North  Pacific  fur  aaau  and 
other  wildlife,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 

Szc.  303.  The  Secretary,  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Utte.  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  or  agreements  or  leases 
with,  or  to  laaua  parmlta  to,  pubUe  or  pri- 
vate agencies  or  persons,  izuaudiag  tba  na- 
tives of  said  islands.  In  aooordance  with  auch 
terms  and  conditions  as  be  deems  dealraMe. 
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for  tb«  UM  at  any  OoraiunMit-owneil  n*l 
or  peraotuJ  property  located  on  the  PrlbUof 
T»i««.«-  (or  the  fumlahlng  of  •ecomnuMU- 
tlona  for  toxnlata  and  otber  ylaltore,  for  edu- 
cational, recreational,  realdentlal,  or  com- 
mercial purpoeea.  for  the  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  repair  of  Ooremment-owned 
faeUltlee  and  utUltlea.  for  the  tranaportaUon 
and  atorage  of  food  and  otber  auppllea,  and 
for  such  other  purpoeee  aa  the  Secretary 
deems  deelrable. 

Sk.  203.  (a)  Zn  carrying  oat  the  prorl- 
Btona  of  thla  title,  the  Secretary  la  alao  au- 
thorised— 

( 1 )  to  provide,  with  or  without  relmburae- 
ment,  the  natlTee  of  the  PrlbUof  lalanda 
with  such  facllltlee,  aerrlcee,  and  equipment 
aa  he  de«iu  neceaaary,  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  food,  fuel,  ehelter,  transportation, 
and  education, 

(3)  to  provide  the  employeea  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  other  Federal 
agencies  and  their  dependents,  and  tourists 
and  other  persons  at  reaeonable  rates  to  be 
determined  t^  the  Se«!%tary,  with  such  fa- 
elUUea,  aerrlcea,  and  equipment  aa  he  deema 
necessary.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  food, 
fuel,  shelter,  transportation,  and  education, 

(3)  to  purchase,  transport,  store,  and  dis- 
tribute such  suppllee  and  equipment  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary,  and 

(4)  to  purchase,  construct,  operate,  and 
m««"t*«"  such  facllltlee  as  may  be  necee- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  The  proceeds  from  the  furnishing  of 
facilities,  services,  supplies,  and  equipment 
purtuant  to  this  section  shall  be  credited  to 
the  appropriation  ciurent  at  the  time  the 
proceeds  are  received. 

Sec.  a04.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlaed 
to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Alaska  pursuant  to  which 
the  State  shall  assume  full  responsibility 
for  furnishing  education  to  the  natives  of 
the  PrlbUof  Islands  including  the  costs 
thereof.  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorlaed  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  said  Oovemor 
pursuant  to  which  the  State  shall  furnish  to 
such  natives  adequate  food,  shelter,  trana- 
portatlon,  and  such  other  facilities,  serv- 
ices, and  equipment  as  the  Secretary  deema 
neceaaary. 

(b)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  this  section  for  the  transfer  to  the  State 
of  the  responsibility  for  furnishing  educa- 
tion to  the  natives  of  the  PrlbUof  lalanda 
shall  provide.  In  addition  to  such  terms  and 
oondltlona  as  the  Secretary  deema  desirable, 
that  the  State  of  Alaska,  In  sssuming  such 
responsibility,  shall  meet  the  edueatlonal 
needs  of  the  said  natives  In  the  same  manner 
aa  the  State  meets  the  edueatlonal  needs  of 
all  of  Its  dtlaens.  Including  the  furnishing 
of  neceesary  facllltlee  therefor. 

Sac.  306.  The  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  shall  provide  medical 
and  dental  care  to  the  natives  of  the  PrlbUof 
Islaiids,  with  or  without  reimbursement,  aa 
provided  by  other  law.  He  Is  authorlaed  to 
provide  such  care  to  Federal  employeea  and 
their  dependents  and  tourists  and  other  per- 
sons In  the  PrlbUof  Islanda  at  reasonable 
ratee  to  be  determined  by  him.  He  may 
purchase,  lease,  construct,  operate,  and 
malntiain  such  facllltlee,  suppllee,  and  equip- 
ment aa  be  deema  neoeeaary  to  carry  out  the 
provlalooa  of  this  aeetton.  Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  superseding  or 
limiting  the  authority  and  reaponsltoUlty  of 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
aamoe  under  the  Act  of  August  S,  1954  (43 
U.S.0. 9001  et  seq.) ,  aa  amended,  or  any  other 
law  with  respect  to  medical  and  dental  care 
of  naUvea  or  othar  persons  In  the  PrlbUof 


8k.  aoe.  (a)  For  the  pwipoee  of  foaterlng 
seU-anAolsBcy  among  the  natlvae  of  the 
PrlMlof  lalanda,  and  in  order  that  tkey  may 
aojegr  loaal  aatf-fOTerBment.  and  to  faeUltate 


the  estabUahment  by  such  natlvas  of  a 
municipal  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the 
Stote  cf  Alaska,  the  Secretary  la  authorlaed 
to  set  apart  so  much  of  the  land  on  St.  Paul 
Island  as  he  determines  neoeasary  to  eetab- 
llsh  a  townslte.  The  Secretary  shaU  survey 
the  townslte  Into  lots,  blocks,  streets,  and 
aUeys  and  he  may  Issue  a  patent  therefor 
to  a  trustee  appointed  by  him,  when  he  Is 
satisfied  that  a  viable  self-governing  com- 
munity which  Is  capable  of  providing  ade- 
qtiate  municipal  services  is  establlahed  or  wUI 
be  eetabllshed  prior  to  the  conveyance  by  the 
trustee  of  title  to  any  proi>erty  to  the  natives 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands.  The  trustee  is  au- 
thorized to  convey  to  the  individual  natlvea 
of  the  PrlbUof  Islands  title  to  Improved  or 
unimproved  lots  or  tracts  of  land  within  such 
townslte  for  homeslte,  commercial,  or  other 
purposes  not  Inconsistent  with  the  piupoee 
for  which  the  Secretary  administers  said 
Islands,  upon  payment  of  an  amount  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  Any  deed 
Issued  by  the  trustee  shall  provide,  In  addi- 
tion to  such  terms  and  conditions  relating 
to  the  use  of  said  lots  or  tracts  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  neceeatu^,  that  the  title  conveyed 
Is  Inalienable  except  up<m  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Any  lot  or  tract 
conveyed  by  the  trustee  to  said  natlvea  shaU 
not.  except  as  provided  In  the  Act  of  March  20, 
1866  (70  Stat.  82;  25  U.S.C.  483a),  be  subject 
to  levy  and  sale  in  sati^actlon  of  the  debts, 
contracts,  or  llabUltles  of  the  purchaser  or 
to  any  claims  of  adverse  poesesslon  or  to 
claims  or  prescription,  except  that  such  lot 
or  tract  shaU  be  subject  to  taxation  and  to 
levy  and  sale  In  satlfactlon  thereof  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaaka. 

(b)  In  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid 
for  the  purchase  of  lots  or  tracts  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
eonalder  the  economic  status  of  the  natlvea 
of  the  PrlbUof  Islands,  including  the  factor 
of  Isolation,  the  restrictive  nature  of  the 
title  to  be  conveyed,  the  Improvements,  if 
any,  placed  on  the  property  by  the  pur- 
chaser and  such  other  factors  aa  he  deema 
pertinent:  Provided,  That  payment  shaU  be 
made  In  accordance  with  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  deelrable. 

(c)  The  net  i»oceeds  from  the  sale,  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  of  Improved  or  un- 
improved lots  or  tracts  shall  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  established  local  governing  body 
to  be  used  with  other  proceeds  avaUable  to 
auch  body  for  the  purpoee  of  p>rovldlng  ade- 
quate municipal  services  to  persons  Inhabit- 
ing the  islands. 

(d)  Upon  approval  by  the  Secretary,  the 
trustee  shaU  convey  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, any  improved  or  unimproved  land 
which  was  authorised  to  be  sold  under  sub- 
section (a),  and  which  la  unsold  five  years 
after  incorporation,  and  which  is  not  needed 
In  connection  with  the  Federal  activities  on 
said  islands,  to  the  municipality  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section:  Provided,  That  a 
conveyance  p\u«uant  to  this  subsection  shaU 
be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  aa 
the  Secretary  deems  neceesary  to  enable  him 
to  administer  the  PrlbUof  Islands  as  provided 
In  this  tlUe. 

(e)  The  trustee  shall  convey  to  the  munici- 
pality at  the  time  of  Incorporation  aU  sur- 
veyed streets  and  aUeys  of  the  townslte.  AU 
deeds  issued  by  the  trustee  shaU  contain  a 
reservation  to  the  trustee  of  rights-of-way 
for  streets  and  alleys  to  be  stirveyed  and 
establlahed  upon  and  across  land  conveyed  to 
the  natlvea  of  the  PrlbUof  Islands  whenever 
he  determines  that  It  would  be  In  the  Intereet 
of  the  native  owner  to  establish  such  streets 
and  alleys.  Such  reservation  shaU  be  for  a 
term  not  to  exceed  ten  years.  In  addition 
the  Secretary  may  convey  without  reim- 
bursement to  the  municipality  such  landa  or 
Interests  therein  outside  the  townslte 
boundarlee  tat  any  purpoee  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


(f )  nie  provisions  of  this  section  shaU  sot 
aSect  any  valid  agisting  rlghta. 

Sxc.  307.  Any  person  who  violates  or  falls 
to  comply  with  any  regulation  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  this  title 
relating  to  the  use  and  management  of  the 
PrlbUof  Islands  or  to  the  conservation  and 
protection  of  the  fur  secUs  or  wUdllfe  or  other 
natural  reeources  located  thereon  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  gSOO  or  be  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Service  by  natives  of  the  Prlb- 
Uof Islands  engaged  In  the  taking  and  curing 
of  fiu  seal  skins  and  other  activities  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  such 
Islands  prior  to  January  1,  1960,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  based 
on  records  avaUable  to  him,  ahall  be  con- 
sidered for  purposee  of  credit  under  the 
ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended 
(6  UJ3.C.  2261-3267),  as  clvUlan  service  per- 
formed by  an  employee,  as  defined  in  said 
Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  benefits  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  made  avail- 
able by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion ShaU  be  'paid  from  the  clvU  service 
retirement  and  dlsabUlty  fund. 

TTTLx  in — ^paoTxcriON  OF  axA  orms  on  tu 
BiQB  sxas 

Sxc.  301.  (a)  It  Is  unlawful,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  or  by  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  .oi  the  Interior,  for  any  per- 
son subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Statea  to  take  or  engage  in  the  taking  ol  sea 
ottera  on  the  high  seas  beyond  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States,  or  to  possets, 
transport,  sell,  purchase,  or  ofter  to  ssU  or 
purchase  sea  otters  or  their  parts  taken  on 
the  high  seas,  or  to  destroy,  abandon,  or  waste 
needlessly  sea  otters  on  the  high  seas. 

(b)  The  poesesslon  of  sea  otters  or  any 
part  thereof  by  any  person  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  constitute  prima 
fade  evidence  that  the  sea  otter  or  part 
thereof  was  taken,  purchased,  sold,  or  trans- 
ported in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder. 

Sac.  802.  The  Secretary  Is  auV>orized,  from 
time  to  time,  to  seU,  piusuant  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  deems  desirable,  or 
otherwise  dl4>oee  of,  sea  otter  aklns  and  all 
the  producta  derived  from  sea  otters  that  are 
forfeited  to,  or  selaed  by,  the  United  SUtes 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  that  are  taken  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  high  seas  or  within  th* 
Aleutian  Islanda  National  WUdllfe  Refuge. 
The  proceeda  of  such  sales  shaU  be  deposited 
in  the  PrlbUof  Islands  fund  In  the  Treasury. 

TtTLM  rr— aXWBBAI. 

Sac.  401.  (a)  Every  veeael  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  that  is  em- 
ployed In  any  manner  In  connection  with  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  thla  Act,  in- 
cluding its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appur- 
tenances, cargo,  and  stores  shaU  be  subject  to 
forfeiture  and  all  fur  seals  or  sea  otters,  or 
parts  thereof,  taken  or  retained  In  vioIsUon 
of  this  Act  or  the  monetary  value  thereof 
shall  be  forfeited. 

(b)  AU  provlalons  of  law  relating  to  the 
selzxu'e,  sunuooary  and  Judicial  forfeitiue, 
and  condemnation  of  a  vessel,  including  its 
tackle,  apparel,  fiinUture,  appiirtenances, 
cargo,  and  storea  for  vlcdatlon  of  the  customs 
laws,  the  dlspoeltlon  of  such  vessel,  includ- 
ing its  tackle,  apparel,  fximlture,  appurte- 
nances, cargo,  and  stores  or  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  remission  or 
mitigation  of  auch  forfeitures  shall  apply 
to  selxures  and  forfelturea  lnc\irred.  or  al- 
leged to  have  been  Incurred,  imder  the  pro- 
vlalons of  this  Act,  insofar  as  such  provisions 
of  law  are  appUcahle  and  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

S«;.  402.  (a)  Enforcement  of  the  provl- 
Blona  of  this  Act  is  the  Joint  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Tl«as\iry,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  D«- 
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partment  In  which  the  Coasp  Guard  is  oper- 
ating. In  addition,  the  Secrotary  of  the  In- 
terior may  designate  officers  and  employees 
of  the  SUtes  of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  |«rhich  relate  to 
persons  or  vessels  subject  toltbe  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States.  Wheh  so  designated, 
such  officers  and  employeeei  are  authorized 
to  function  as  Federal  law  enforcement 
agents  for  these  purposes,  biit  they  shaU  not 
be  held  and  considered  as  einployees  of  the 
Onlted  States  for  the  purpdses  of  any  laws 
administered  by  the  Civil  {irvlce  Commis- 
sion. I 

(b)  The  Judges  of  the  Ui  tted  States  dis- 
trict courts  and  the  United  States  commis- 
sioners may,  within  their  reepective  Jiiris- 
dictlons,  upon  proper  oath  or  afllrmatlon 
showing  probable  cause,  issue  such  warrants 
or  other  process,  including  Warrants  or  other 
process  issued  in  admiraltyi  proceedings  in 
Federal  district  courts,  as  mny  be  required 
for  enforcement  of  this  Act  end  any  regula- 
tions issued  theretmder.  [  I 

(c)  Any  person   authorized  to  carry  out 
enforcement  activities  hereuJQder  shall  have 
the  power  to  execute  any  wa 
Issued  by  any  officer  or  co\j 
Jurisdiction  for  the  enforcen 

(d)  Such  person  so  autho 
the  power — 

(1)  with  or  without  a 
process,  to  arrest  any  person 
bis  presence  or  view  a  violation  of  this  Act 
or  the  regulations  issued  theri^ainder; 

(3)  with  a  warrant  or  ouier  process  <x 
without  a  warrant.  If  he  !lias  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  vessefl  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  i  states  or  any 
person  on  board  is  In  violatien  of  any  pro- 
Titlon  of  this  Act  or  the  rei  Rations  Issued 
thereunder,  to  search  such  i  vessel  and  to 
arrest  such  person.  ! 

(e)  Such  person  so  authorized  may  seize 
any  vessel  subject  to  the  Juil^dicUon  of  the 
United  SUtes,  together  witli  jits  tackle,  ap- 
parel, furniture,  appurtenat  des,  cargo,  and 
rtores,  used  or  employed  cont  mry  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  the  rei^latlons  issued 
hereunder  or  which  it  rea^nably  appears 
hss  been  used  or  employed  pontrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations 
Issued  hereunder.  j 

(f)  Such  person  so  authorised  may  seize, 
whenever  and  wherever  lawfully  found,  all 
fur  seals  or  sea  otters  taken  or  retained  In 
ilolatlon  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  Issued 
thereunder.  Any  fur  seals  sb  seized  or  for- 
feited to  the  United  States  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  disposed  of  in  ^cordance  with 
the  provisions  of  secUon  104,  of  thU  Act. 
Any  sea  otters  so  seized  or  forfeited  to«the 
United  SUtes  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
dteposed  of  in  accordance  Vtth  the  provl- 
tlont  of  section  303  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  403.  The  Secretary  of]  the  Interior  U 
authorized  to  Issue  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.       [  1 

Sic.  404.  Any  person  vlolaltfng  the  provi- 
•lons  of  title  I  or  in  of  tf^s  Act  or  the 
regulations  issued  thereunder  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $2,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

Ssc.  406.  The  Secretary  of  ittie  Interior,  in 
«»rrylng  out  the  provisions  i  ^f  this  Act,  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  or  agree- 
nients  for  research  with  any  iirson  or  public 
or  private  agency. 

Sic.  406.  (a)   The  term 
In  this  Act  means  any  Indl^ 
*J»lp.  corporation,  or  associs 

(b)    The    terms   "Uke" 


rson"  as  used 
ual,  partner- 
ion. 
i)f  "Uklng"   or 


"taken"  as  used  in  this  Act  nl^ans  to  pursue, 
hunt,  shoot,  capture,  collect,  »1U,  or  attempt 
|«  pursue,  hunt,  shoot,  capiire,  coUect.  or 

(c)  Ihe  term  "natives  it  the  Pribilof 
iwands"  as  used  In  this  Act  I  means  any  In- 
""iw.  Aleuts,  or  Eskimos  wh()  permanently 
Malde  on  said  Island.  I 

Sic.  407.  There  U  esUbll^ed  a  PribUof 
"'*nds  fund  and  there  are  aluthorlzed  to  be 


appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
from  the  funds  and  from  other  funds  In  the 
Treasury  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thla 
Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  6(e)  of  the 
Alaska  SUtehood  Act  which  provides  for  the 
payment  to  the  SUte  of  Alaska  of  cerUln 
specified  proceeds  deposited  Into  said  fund. 

Sic.  408.  (a)  The  Act  of  February  26,  1944 
(68  SUt.  100;  16  U.S.C.  631a-631q),  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  The  last  three  sentences  of  section 
6(e)  of  the  Alaska  SUtehood  Act  (72  Stat. 
339)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Com- 
mencing with  the  year  during  which  Alaska 
is  admitted  into  the  Union,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
shall  pay  to  the  SUte  of  Alaska  70  per  cen- 
tum of  the  net  proceeds,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  derived  during  such 
fiscal  year  from  all  sales  of  sealskins  or  sea 
otter  skins  made  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of  1966.  In  ar- 
riving at  the  net  proceeds,  there  shaU  be  de- 
ducted from  the  receipts  from  all  sales  all 
cosU  to  the  United  States  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Pur  Seal  Act  of  1966,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  cosU  of  handling 
and  dressing  the  skins,  the  costs  of  making 
the  sales,  and  all  expenses  incurred  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the 
rights  Of  the  United  SUtes  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of  1966  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  HaUbut  Act  of  1937  (16 
U.S.C.  772-7721)." 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  On  this 
bill,  pursuant  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  debate  on  any  amendment  is 
ordered  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  di- 
vided equally  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  and  the  majority  leader;  and  on 
the  question  of  final  passage,  debate  is 
ordered  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  divided 
equally  and  controlled  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  who  has  control 
of  the  time  on  his  side,  allow  me  2  min- 
utes for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  "^ 

The  PRfiSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlitt]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  bill  is  intended  to  serve  several 
purposes.  It  has  to  do  with  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  particularly  the  Islands  of  St. 
George  and  St.  Paul.  300  miles  from  the 
mainland  of  Alaska  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

To  those  two  islands  80  percent  of  all 
the  fur  seals  in  the  world  c<Hne  each 
spring  and  live  there  until  fall.  Tliere 
the  young  are  born  and  then  the  animals 
leave  and  go  out  to  sea  until  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

Because  of  pelagic  sealing  tWs  herd 
virtually  disappeared  in  the  forepart  of 
the  century.    In  1911  an  agreement  was 


reached  by  way  of  a  treaty  with  Japan, 
Canada,  and  Russia,  and  the  United 
States  participating,  whereby  pelagic 
sealing  was  prohibited;  whereby  Canada, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States  shared  in 
the  take  of  seal  skins  from  the  Piibilof 
Islands;  and  the  Russians  conducted 
their  sealing  (^lerations  only  on  sotae  of 
their  own  islands.  Canada  receives  15 
percent  of  the  skins  taken;  Japan  re- 
ceives a  like  percentage. 

The  situation  at  this  time  is  that  the 
Aleuts,  the  residents  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George,  have  lived  under  a  system  of 
government  which  Is  Improving,  but  is 
yet  far  from  perfect.  It  has  been  de- 
plorable, shameful  and  locking  in  the 
past.  Before  1950,  these  people,  num- 
bering somewhat  over  600.  today,  received 
no  wages  at  all. 

There  is  an  article  in  Newsweek  maga- 
zine which  came  out  today  to  which  I 
call  the  attention  of  Senators  because  it 
is  an  accurate  description  of  conditions 
in  the  Pribilof  Islands  now  and  previ- 
ously. 

Before  1950  these  people  did  not  get 
any  wages.  They  were  given  housing 
which  was  not  very  adequate.  They 
were  given  food,  which  was  entirely  in- 
adequate. 

I  held  hearings  at  St.  Paul  Island  last 
September.  We  were  told  that  until 
about  16  years  ago  a  family  was  given  a 
dozen  eggs  a  week,  two  cans  of  salmon, 
never  received  any  meat,  and  was  given 
very  little  else  upon  which  to  subsist. 

The  people  were  not  able  to  leave  the 
Islands  and  stay  any  length  of  time  be- 
cause If  they  did  there  was  no  housing  for 
(hem  upon  their  return. 

The  pending  bill,  Mr.  President,  seeks 
to  give  these  people  for  the  arst  time 
the  opportunity  to  own  their  own 
homes.  It  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  create  a  town- 
ship on  St.  Paul  Island.  The  people  of 
St.  George  Island  told  us  they  did  not 
feel  they  were  quite  ready  for  this  step 
yet.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  be  permitted,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  pending  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  more  minutes. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  rending 
bill  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
be  permitted  to  sell  the  homes  to  the 
residents  of  St.  Pa'il  Island.  They 
would  be  permitted  to  organize  a  munic- 
ipal government.  They  would  have 
some  elementary  rights  of  democracy. 
This  has  heretofore  been  denied  them, 
and  it  Is  not  to  our  credit. 

There  are  two  amendments  which  I 
have  proposed.  I  shall  seek  to  modify 
one.  One  amendment  provides  retro- 
active retirement  credit.  Those  people 
who  worked  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment prior  to  1950,  who  receved  no 
wages,  and  who  received  only  housing, 
a  minimum  quantity  of  food,  and  a  cash 
bonus — never  exceeding  $400  annual- 
ly— would  receive  retirement  credit  for 
those  pre- 1950  years. 

This  will  affect  16  people  who  were 
employed  following  1950,  but  who  have 
since  retired,  and  1  widow.   Additionally, 
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It  would  affect  54  people  who  are  now 
working  for  the  Federal  Qovenunent. 

The  total  cost  to  the  Federa'.  Oovem- 
ment  by  reason  of  this  amendment 
would  be  about  $681,000. 

The  amendment  which  I  propose  pro- 
vides that  the  dvll  service  fund  shall 
not  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  paying  for 
retirement  credits  for  years  of  sendee 
before  1950.  The  money  would  come 
out  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  fur 
seal  Industry. 

I  might  add  that  the  Federa:  Oov- 
emment  from  1911  up  to  the  end  of 
last  year  made  a  profit  of  $27  million 
from  this  Industry.  Nevertheleits,  I  am 
willing  that  there  be  paid  from  the 
gross  proceeds  this  retirement  sum, 
which  in  itself  would  amount  to  an 
additional  $681,000  or  thereabouts  for 
54  employees,  the  IS  retired  persons  and 
the  widow,  if  the  calculations  supplied 
to  me  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
are  correct.  The  additional  annuity 
would  come  out  of  the  gross  proceeds 
of  the  industry  over  the  next  33  years 
or  so. 

The  second  amendment  is  designed 
to  give  these  people  a  little  bit  of  finan- 
cial help  when  their  municipal  govern- 
ment begins  operations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
yield?  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  have  one  further 
statement  to  make  in  connection  with 
the  second  amendment  and  then  i  have 
assured  my  colleague  [Mr.  ORTizNiiifil 
that  I  would  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  tiUs  amendment  would 
give  from  the  gross  proceeds  the  sum  of 
$50,000  to  the  new  municipality  for  the 
first  year,  $40,000  for  the  second  year, 
and  $10,000  less  every  year  thereafter. 
It  will  be  phased  out  in  5  years. 

Mr.  (3RUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
jrleld  15  minutes  to  my  colleague  [Mr. 
aRtTumro]. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding  to  me.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  sponsorship  of  this 
▼eiy  splendid  bill,  S.  2102,  which  attempts 
to  bring  the  inhabitants  of  the  Prlbilof 
Islands  into  line  with  the  conditions  of 
the  second  half  of  the  20th  century. 

I  strongly  urge  its  enactment 

I  have  one  minor  amendment  which  I 
would  suggest  to  my  colleague,  in  line 
with  the  new  policies  proclaimed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  that  it  is 
desirable  that  the  native  i>eopIe  there  no 
longer  have  restrictive  deeds,  but  woiUd 
come  into  possession  of  their  property, 
and  enjoy  individual  ownership  like  all 
the  nonnatives  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
one  aspect  of  wardship. 

As  presently  drafted,  the  bill  provides 
that  these  deeds  shaU  be  restricted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  My  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  this  not  be  done. 
My  colleague  has  wisely  pointed  out  that 
because  of  their  lade  of  experience  these 
Prltallof  lalanden  have  had  in  the  man- 
agenaent  of  their  own  alTalrt.  this  should 
not  take  place  for  a  period  of  10  yean, 


and  I  think  he  Is  very  wise  In  that  sug- 
gesticm.  So  my  amendment  provides 
that  they  will  get  individual  ownership 
of  their  homes  and  of  the  lot  on  which 
each  home  stands  10  years  after  this  leg- 
islation is  enacted.  That  will  enable 
them  to  plan  ahead,  seciur  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  in  10  years  they  will  come  into 
full  and  unrestricted  ownership  of  their 
home  and  land. 

If  my  colleague  is  willing  to  accept  my 
amendment  in  that  form,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  am. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill,  8.  2102,  which  has  Ijeen  Introduced 
by  my  colleague.  Senator  Bartlett,  is  a 
constructive  contribution  to  the  improve- 
ment of  living  conditions  for  an  impor- 
tant segment  of  the  Alaska  population 
and  also  has  as  its  objective,  the  devel- 
opment of  greater  efficiency  of  adminis- 
trative practices  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  the  execution  of  the  De- 
partment's responsibilities  for  conserva- 
tion of  the  fur  seal  resources  of  the  North 
Pacific.  Senator  Bartlxtt  has  rendered 
a  valuable  service  in  bringing  this  legis- 
lation before  the  Senate  for  passage  and 
I  congratulate  tiim  on  his  fine  work  to 
achieve  these  worthy  goals. 

At  a  time  when  Americans  pride  them- 
selves on  a  highly  developed  form  of 
democratic  government  in  principle,  ex- 
tended to  all,  and  presumably  a  model 
for  the  world,  it  is  hard  to  realise  that 
a  far  from  satisfactory  relationship  to 
the  Federal  Government  exists  among 
the  Inhabitants  of  a  tiny  segment  of 
American  society  on  two  small  Islands 
in  the  Bering  Sea  off  the  western  coast  of 
Alaska. 

The  people  of  the  Prlbilof  Islands  live, 
indeed,  in  a  wildlife  reservation — a  pre- 
serve created  by  statute  for  the  stated 
purpose  of  protecting  the  Alaska  fur 
seals.  The  conditions  of  residence  are 
such  that  the  human  beings  who  live  on 
these  remote  islands  have  little  more 
control  over  their  affairs  than  the  valu- 
able animals  also  inhabiting  them. 

By  terms  of  the  statute  establishing 
tiie  Prlbilof  Islands  reservation,  entrance 
to  the  Islands  is  regulated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  inhibiting  normal 
social  and  commercial  exchanges  taken 
for  granted  in  any  free  society.  Only 
the  Islanders.  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service 
officers  and  certain  others,  granted  per- 
mission by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
are  tdlowed  to  land  on  the  islands  and 
remain  there. 

Not  only  are  the  islanders  thus  se- 
cluded from  participation  In  normal  af- 
fairs of  world  and  destined  to  isolation 
on  their  lonely  islands,  but  they  are  also 
denied  rights  of  property  acquisition  and 
management,  and  business  investment 
assumed  to  be  rights  available  to  all  un- 
der our  Constitution.  These  people  are 
as  siuely  derived  of  their  rights,  as 
Americans  imderstand  them,  as  if  they 
were  the  subjects  of  an  alien  dictatorship. 

No  land  can  be  privately  owned  or 
leased  on  the  Pribilofs.  No  private  busi- 
ness can  be  undertaken.  Nothing  can 
be  accomplished  except  under  the  bu- 
reaucratic scrutiny  and  approval  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  which  has  plenary  au- 


thority over  the  people,  over  the  land 
and,  of  course,  over  the  seals. 

I  submit  that  free  people  were  not 
meant  to  Uve  in  the  status  of  inhabi- 
tants of  a  wildlife  reservation.  It  may 
be  fine  for  seals,  but  it  is  not  the  way 
American  citizens  ought  to  live. 

It  is  high  time  tiiat  these  conditions 
were  changed. 

To  understand  the  need  for  changes 
in  the  administration  of  the  Prlbilof 
Islands  and  the  enormously  valuable  re- 
sources of  fur  seals,  it  is  Important  to 
review  the  history  and  conditions  of  the 
management  of  tills  imusiial  source  of 
wealth. 

Since  the  time  of  colonization  of  Alas- 
ka by  the  Russians  in  the  18th  century, 
the  beautiful,  warm  fur  of  the  seals  indig- 
enous to  the  Bering  Sea  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  national  treasure,  first  by 
the  Russians  and.  since  the  Treaty  of 
Cession  in  1869,  by  tlie  Americans.  The 
Oovemments  of  Japan  and  Canada,  also, 
share  an  interest  In  the  rare  and  valu- 
able fur  seals  that  come  ashore  at  the 
rookeries  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  in 
the  brief  Alaska  summer. 

The  conservation  and  protection  of 
these  animals  has  been  recognised  as  a 
matter  of  international  concern  and  Is 
regulated  under  terms  of  a  convention 
signed  at  Washington,  February  9,  1957, 
parties  to  which  are  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Japan  and  Russia.  The  respon- 
sibilities of  the  United  States  for  imple- 
mentaticm  of  treaty  provisions  liave  been 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, who  administers  them  through  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  duties 
of  the  Interior  Department  are  deline- 
ated in  legislation  enacted  in  1944,  which 
S.  2102  would  repeal 

Under  the  law,  to  carry  out  the  con- 
servati(»i  requirements  of  the  treaty,  tiie 
Secretary  of  Interior  performs  the  har- 
vesting of  seals  in  accordance  with  poli- 
cies and  practices  designed  to  conserve 
the  supply  of  the  animals.  It  is  as  an 
adjunct  of  the  conservation  function 
that  the  Secretary  also  administers  tlw 
Prlbilof  Islands,  causing  the  people  of  the 
PrlbOofs  to  live  in  their  restricted,  pater- 
nalistic form  of  community  subject  to 
the  hile  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  also 
performs,  under  terms  of  the  1944  fur 
seal  legislation,  a  unique  function  of  UJB. 
Government,  unknown  with  respect  to 
any  other  resource  of  which  I  am  aware, 
and  peciiliar  to  the  Interior  Department 
It  acts  as  marketing  agent  for  the  proc- 
essed fur  seal  skins — an  activity  actually 
performed  by  a  conunercial  fur  processor 
with  which  the  Department  contracts  for 
processing  and  marketing  services.  The 
recdipts  from  the  sale  of  fur  seals  which, 
in  the  1965  fiscal  year  netted  $2,530,301, 
are,  by  law,  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

The  fur  seal  industry  is.  then,  a  truly 
nationalized  industry.  From  protection 
of  the  resource,  throxigh  harvesting, 
processing  and  selling  the  product  the 
D^NUtment  of  Interior  controls  every 
aspect  of  an  important  industry.  The 
Federal  Government  is  the  sole  entre- 
preneur and  the  Federal  Treasury  is  the 
lawful  recipient  of  all  profits. 

The  thought  that  the  State  of  Alaska 
might  be  a  logical  Ijeneflclary  ot  the  har- 
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vest  of  a  valuable  resource  on  its  shores 
came  to  attention  in  the  course  of  enact- 
ing the  Alaska  Statehdod  Act.  As  a 
result,  by  a  provision  of  that  act,  the 
State  is  entitled  to  70  pen  *nt  of  net  pro- 
ceeds after  the  Secretany  of  Interior 
subtracts  all  costs  of  e::fcuting  treaty 
commitments  for  conservation;  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,!  the  costs  of 
handling  and  dressing  the ;  Iskins ;  costs  of 
making  sales;  and  costs  ^f  administer- 
ing the  Pribilofs.  One  ol  the  considera- 
tions in  determining  tha^  the  new  State 
of  Alaska  should  be  entitled  to  a  fair 
share  of  the  profits  of  the  fur  seal  indus- 
try was  the  realization  thjat  Alaska,  with 
Its  small  population  and  legacy  of  Fed- 
eral neglect  of  development  during 
territorial  days,  needed  tjhe  money  pro- 
duced by  the  sale  of  a  valuable  resource 
to  maintain  the  State  gplvemment. 

The  financial  contriWtion  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  received  fff  grace  of  the 
Statehood  Act  provisions  U  an  important 
source  of  income  to  our  struggling  econ- 
omy, and  its  Importance!  can  hardly  l>e 
overemphasized.  I 

More,  however,  needs  \yi  be  done  to 
provide  effective  management  of  the 
fur  seal  resource  and,  at  tiie  same  time, 
broaden  the  opportunitijeiB  for  enrich- 
ment of  the  lives  of  the  native  inhabi- 
Unts  of  the  Pribilof  Islanjfc. 

The  bill  now  before  U9  would  allow 
progress  toward  these  obl^tives. 

It  would  retain  protective  measures  to 
conserve  the  fur  seal  resource;  preserve 
historic  rights  of  Pribilof  iOatives  to  take 
fur  seals;  and  would  fuHher  delineate 
the  responsibilities  of  tHa  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  duties  with  which 
that  office  is  charged.        1 1 

Section  104(a)  stated  Ipl  detail  the  au- 
thority and  procedures  toi  be  followed  by 
the  Secretary  In  connection  with  man- 
agement of  the  fur  seal  skins,  replacing 
the  broad  plenary  authorjcy  now  provid- 
ed by  the  existing  law  wliich  this  would 
replace.  It  provides,  { tunong  other 
things,  specific  auttiori^tion  for  the 
Secretary  to  "utilize  sue 
fur  seal  skins  as  the  Secrd 
■Irable  for  product  de^ 
market  promotion"  and 
retary  discretion  to  pr 
essing  of  "such  quanttti^ 
«kins  as  "he  deems  deslri|»le."  The  ef- 
fect of  tills  new  language  on  the  numbers 
of  fur  seals  sold  and  the  prices  brought 
will  he  watched  with  special  Interest  by 
the  State  of  Alaska  wl|4ch,  as  noted 
above,  is  entitled  to  recei\M|  70  percent  of 
net  proceeds  of  the  sale  qf'  the  processed 
skins.  T 

For  the  residents  of  thi  Pribilofs.  tiUe 
n  of  the  biU  is  the  legisWtion  that  can 
mean  significant  changeq  to  higher  liv- 
ing standards,  greater  edQnomlc  oppor- 
tunity and  more  independence  of  action 
than  has  been  their  lot  inl  the  past. 

This  is  the  part  of  the  bill  which  will, 
while  retaining  the  PribU^fs  hi  statutory 
reservation  status,  authoize  the  Secre- 
J*ry  of  the  Interior  to  mi  Jte  available  to 
me  natives  of  the  Pribiloft,  for  the  first 
tune,  property  of  the  Ff^eral  Govern- 
ment for  use  hi  the  estaklisliment  and 
operation  of  commerciii)  enterprises; 
p&ke  possible  the  estat  itsliment  of  a 
townsite  on  St  Paul  Islai  A  and  convey- 
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ance  of  title  to  real  property  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  islands.  Tills  is  a  first  and 
enormously  important  step  toward  es- 
tablistiment  of  a  free  community  of  peo- 
ple with  an  opportunity  to  plan  and  work 
for  themselves  where  no  such  opportu- 
nity has  existed  l>efore.  Certainly  this 
is  a  desirable  objective,  and  the  time  has 
come  to  acliieve  it  now. 

Although  I  believe  the  provisions  of 
title  n  of  S.  2102  are  entirely  desirable 
and  should  l>e  enacted.  I  propose  an 
amendment  which  would  eventually 
eliminate  a  remaining  relic  of  wardship 
for  which  I  find  no  useful  purpose.  That 
is  the  requirement  of  section  206(a)  re- 
lating to  conveyance  of  lots  in  the  town- 
site  to  l>e  established  which  would  deny 
native  residents  of  the  right  to  convey 
property  freely.  The  bill  provides  that 
"Any  deed  issued  by  the" — townsite — 
"trustee  shall  provide,  in  addition  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary,  that  the  title  conveyed 
is  inalienable  except  upon  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior."  I  see  no 
reason  why  this  restriction  on  convey- 
ance of  land  by  native  citizens  should  be 
required.  We  have  had  experience  in  the 
past  in  other  areas  of  Alaska  where  simi- 
lar restrictions  have  been  infiicted  and 
the  result  has  been  confusion  and  un- 
necessary inliibition  of  transfers  of  prop- 
erty. I  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
Pribilof  Islsmds  are  entirely  capable  of 
determining  the  advisability  of  sale  of 
their  own  property  and  should  have  the 
right  to  make  this  determination  freely. 
However,  I  believe  that  because  of  their 
lack  of  experience  in  managing  property 
tills  amendment  should  not  go  into  effect 
for  10  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  tills  legislation.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  they  would  liave  outright  owner- 
siiip  of  their  homes  and  of  the  plot  of 
land  on  which  it  stands.  My  amendment 
Is  as  follows: 

On  page  29,  at  line  20,  after  the  word  "that" 
Insert  the  following:  "for  a  period  of  ten 
years  after  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

After  line  21  Insert  the  following:  "Any 
deed  issued  after  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not  require  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  for  conveyance  of 
property." 

It  has  long  been  my  beiiet  the  State 
of  Alaska  should  have  full  control  over 
the  management  of  the  rich  fur  seal  re- 
source found  on  its  Bering  Sea  shores.  It 
is  my  hope  tliat,  eventually,  the  supervi- 
sion of  sale  and  processing  of  the  fur 
seals  can  be  transferred  to  the  State 
government  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  tills  source  of  revenue  will 
be  managed  by  those  most  directly  con- 
cerned— the  people  of  Alsiska.  The  proc- 
essing function,  itself,  should  t>e  accom- 
plished in  Alaska  as  soon  as  necessary 
facilities  and  sirilled  craftsmen  can  be 
assembled  to  do  this.  We  look  forward  to 
the  eventual  development  of  tills  Indus- 
try and  its  management  in  Alaska. 

In  the  long  run,  I  lielieve  this  is  the 
only  way  in  wiilch  the  State  can  be  as- 
sured that  the  resource  is  being  managed 
in  its  interests.  Unfortunately,  we  can- 
not always  rely  on  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  serve  as  the  conservator  we 
would  wish  to  iiave.  For  example,  in 
fiscal  year  1966  Alaslums  found,  to  their 


dismay,  the  70  percent  of  net  proceeds 
of  the  seal  skins  to  wiilch  the  State  is 
entitled  turned  out  to  l)e  70  percent  of 
nothing.  As  a  result  of  failure  of  the 
Department  to  contract  promptly  for  the 
processing  of  the  slcins,  the  harvest  of 
an  entire  season  was  held  in  storage  and 
no  revenue  at  all  accrued  to  the  credit 
of  the  State.  I  l>elieve  this  would  not 
liave  occurred  if  the  State  government 
had  control  over  the  processing  function. 

At  this  time.  S.  2102  offers  possibilities 
for  improvement  and  progress,  and  I 
urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  repeat  wiiat  ills 
amendment  would  do? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  happy  to  do 
so.  The  proposed  amendment  would 
provide  that  these  people  could  dispose 
of  their  property  or  their  homes  without 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. As  the  bill  now  reads,  they  have  a 
restricted  deed,  which  has  t>een  in  prac- 
tice for  a  long  time  in  Alaska  for  native 
people.  That  policy  should  be  changed 
and  I  desire  that  it  l>e  changed  for  the 
natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  as  well  as 
for  all  other  natives. 

As  my  colleague.  Senator  Bartlett,  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  has  pointed  out,  the 
Pribilof  Island  natives  have  not  had 
much  experience  in  the  management  of 
their  property.  My  amendment  would 
enable  them  over  a  10-year  period,  to  ac- 
quire that  experience  and  make  them 
ready  for  ownerstiip  of  their  own  homes 
in  the  proper  manner. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  am  proud  to  l>e  associated  with  him  In 
his  efforts  to  enact  this  desirable  legisla- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  presenting  his 
amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President  I  will 
offer  it  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?    Time  Is  under  control. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDIING  OFFICEK.  The 
Senator  from  Alaslca  [Mr.  BartlettI  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
LUMs]  have  control  of  the  time. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  time  was  supposed  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  was  not  apprised  of  that.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I 
pointed  out  that  the  sulistantial  part  of 
the  bill  met  with  no  opposition  from  me 
but  that  there  was  one  phase  of  it,  iiow- 
ever,  that  I  thought  was  imsound  and 
required  my  opposition  unless  that  un- 
sound feature  was  eliminated. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  accu- 
rately and  vividly  portrayed  the  fur  seal 
business  operated  by  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  He  has 
stated  tliat  80  percent  of  the  seals  of  the 
world  meet  on  these  Islands  at  some  time 
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or  other.  The  story  of  the  far  ie«l  In- 
dustry is  •  fascinating  one,  especially  to 
persons  who  have  affection  for  wildlife. 

The  DepMtment  of  the  Interior  to  the 
past  has  managed  the  fur  seal  Industry. 
It  has  engaged  the  Aleuts,  inhabitants  of 
St.  CJeorge  and  8t.  Paul  Islands  on  the 
Prlbilofs,  to  do  the  work  of  catching  the 
seals  and  preparing  the  furs  for  sale. 
How  many  years  this  has  been  going  on, 
I  am  not  to  a  position  immediately  to 
identify,  except  to  say  that  it  has  been 
In  existence  since  1900  and  for  a  certain 
period  of  years  prior  thereto. 

In  1950,  the  Aleuts,  who  were  wards  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  and  who  did  the 
.work  in  coimectlon  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fur  seal  Industry,  were  paid 
by  provisions  of  food,  clothing,  and  liv- 
ing quarters,  as  well  as  a  small  sum  of 
money  each  year.  They  were  paid  on  the 
basis  of  the  Importance  of  the  work  they 
did.  The  Aleuts,  who  did  the  least  Im- 
portant work,  received  a  smaller  sum, 
with  grades  going  upwards.  They  were 
not  Federal  employees.  They  were  wards 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Hence,  they 
were  not  on  the  dvll  service  retirement 
fund. 

In  1950,  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
made  a  study  of  the  i>roblem  and  recom- 
mended that  the  individuals  who  worked 
in  the  development  of  the  fur  seal  indus- 
,  try  Qperated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  should,  from  the  year  1950  on- 
ward, be  listed  as  QuaUfled  participants 
on  the  dvll  service  retirement  fund. 

In  1950.  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
also  declared  that  for  what  was  done 
prior  to  1950,  tlie  Aleuts  were  not  quali- 
fied to  be  placed  on  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement fund,  that  they  were  not  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  but 
were  wards  and,  therefore,  as  wards  were 
not  entitled  to  the  benefits  normally 
given  to  Federal  Oovemment  employees. 

That  recommendation  of  the  Civil 
Service  Oommlsak>n  was  adopted  and  all 
Aleuts  were  placed  as  qualified  members 
on  the  clvU  service  letlranent  fund. 

It  Is  now  16  years  later.  Hie  bill  which 
oilglnaUy  came  out  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  contemplated  placing  these 
Aleuts  on  the  dvU  service  retirement 
fund  for  the  period  of  time  worked  prior 
to  1950. 

Tlie  PRE8IDINO  OnriClfiK.  The  5 
mtoutes  of  the  Senator  from  Obio  have 
expired. 

Mr.  I«AU8CHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additlcmal  mtoutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  omCER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognised  for  5 
additional  mtoutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  objected  to  the  proposal  of  MUl- 
dltog  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  fund 
with  the  payment  of  these  added  benefits. 

I  can  well  understand  why  that  is  done. 

It  Is  totereeUng  to  note  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  as  of  July  1,  wUl  owe 
the  ctvffl  service  retirement  fund  $45  bU- 
llon.  The  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Govemmoit  to  that  extent  have  not  been 
funded.  Saeh  year  the  amount  owed  by 
the  UJS.  Oovemment  to  this  fund  Is  giow- 
toc  laner  and  latter,  without  any  at- 


tonpt  being  made  to  place  the  fund  on  a 
sound  fiscal  basis. 

All  we  are  doing  each  year  is  saddltog 
the  fund  with  greater  obligations,  with- 
out paying  our  previous  debt,  and  with- 
out providing  new  money  to  finance  the 
new  otillgatlons. 

Having  those  facts  to  mind.  I  did  not 
feel  that  I  could,  as  a  member  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  subscribe  to  the 
placement  of  the  Aleuts  for  the  period  of 
time  they  worked  prior  to  1950  as  quali- 
fied participants  in  the  distribution  of 
the  civil  service  fund. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlxtt]  and  I  have 
worked  out  what  i^pears  to  be  a  fair 
solution  to  the  objections  which  I  made. 
The  Prlbilof  Islands  are  administered  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the 
cultivation  of  seals,  the  preservation  of 
their  lives,  and  the  final  placement  of 
the  hides  toto  the  maiicetlng  system  of 
the  world. 

The  development  of  this  todustry  pro- 
vides a  profit,  and  has  provided  a  profit 
to  the  past.  Under  the  act  through 
which  the  PribUof  Islands  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
after  the  cost  of  the  operations  are  paid, 
the  proceeds  are  distributed  70  percent 
to  Alaska  and  30  percent  to  the  \J3. 
Oovemment.  In  other  words,  the  ad- 
ministration is  operated  as  a  bustoess. 
The  expenses  are  paid.  The  net  proceeds, 
after  the  expenses  are  paid,  are  divided 
as  I  have  just  described. 

The  amendment  worked  out  provides 
that  the  cost  which  will  be  entailed  to 
plactog  the  Aleuts  imder  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  fund  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  gross  receipts  of  the  Prlbilof  Islands 
fimd.  That  means  that  the  cost  shall 
be  charged  as  an  operating  cost.  Being 
charged  as  an  operating  cost,  the  bal- 
ance, which  Is  the  profit,  will  be  distrib- 
uted 70  percent  to  Aladca  and  30  percent 
to  the  United  SUtes. 

The  net  result  of  the  formula  Is  that 
Alaska  will  be  paying  70  percent  of  idac- 
ing  the  Aleuts  imder  the  clvU  service 
retirement  fimd\md  the  United  States 
will  be  paying  30  percent. 

The  Aleuts  will  be  paid  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  but  the  I^bllof 
fund  will  rdmburse  the  Civil  S«Tlce 
Commission,  out  ot  the  gross  operations, 
the  amount  ot  money  needed  to  make 
the  reimbursement. 

There  are  oertato  qualities  of  re- 
lationship between  the  Aleuts  and  the 
UJ3.  Oovemment  prior  to  1950  whidi 
deserve  compassicm.  The  Aleuts  worked 
during  the  seasons  that  work  was  per- 
mitted to  the  frigid  area  where  they  live. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  want  to  potot  out 
that  the  temperatures  to  the  Bering  Sea 
are  most  frequwitly  quite  mfld. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  I  was  cor- 
rected, but  I  have  always  found  that  the 
temperatures  to  Alaska,  especially  when 
praised,  exceed  the  temperatures  of  Mto- 
nesota,  Indiana,  or  Ohio. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
agreed  on  the  amendment.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  answer  any  questions  that  may 
be  raised. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
this  dpiestloo?    Does  the  Senattn:  from 


Alaska  agree  that  the  amendment  which 
has  been  agreed  upon  Is  totended  to  fit 
the  description  I  have  just  made? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  agree  without 
qualification. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  that  is  the  un- 
derstandtog  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior shall  have  concerning  what  is  in- 
tended lay  the  amendment  which  will  be 
offered?  

Mr.  BARHjETT.  Hie  Department, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  State 
of  Alaska,  smd  anyone  else  concerned 
will  have  that  understanding,  not  only 
by  reason  of  what  has  just  been  said  here 
now,  but  t^  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  totend  to  offer,  and  which 
I  hope  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Seiuitor  tnm  Ohio  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  upon  woiktog  out 
this  formula,  which  I  recognize  has  merit. 
I  think  it  is  a  fine  solutlmi.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senators  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  amendments  which  were  not  ready 
when  the  committee  considered  S.  2102. 
One  deals  with  dvil  service  retirement 
and  the  other  with  mxmicipal  govern- 
ment. 

Secticm  208  of  the  blU,  as  reported,  ex- 
tends credit  to  54  txix  seal  workers  still 
employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries.  It  was  discovered  after  the 
bill  was  reported  that  there  were  15 
workers,  already  retired  and  receiving 
annuities,  and  one  widow  received  a  sur- 
vivor's annuity,  who  would  not  receive 
credit  without  additional  language. 
Since  It  was  totended  by  me  when  I  in- 
troduced the  bill  and  by  the  ccHiunittee 
K^en  it  reported  S.  2102  that  those  al- 
ready retired  and  any  survivors  would  be 
included.  I  shall  ask  the  Senate  to  ac- 
cept my  amendment. 

The  amendment  adds  three  new  sub- 
sections to  section  208  and  changes  tbe 
present  subsection  (b)  to  siibsection  (e). 

The  new  subsection  (b)  provides  pros- 
pective retroactivity  for  retired  annui- 
tants. In  other  words,  it  Increases  the 
annuities  now  being  received  to  bilng 
them  up  to  thetfull  retirement  which 
they  would  have  received  had  the  yean 
before  1950  been  credited  at  the  time 
they  retired. 

The  Mw  sulisectioa  (c)  amends  section 
4(g)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
(5  VB.C.  2254(g))  to  tochide  service 
to  the  Prlbilof  Islands  before  1950  among 
those  few  exceptions  where  no  payment 
toto  the  retirement  fund  is  required  to 
receive  credit. 

Subsection  (d)  simply  provides  that 
to  no  case  shall  any  of  those  entitied  to 
annuities,  and  whoee  years  of  service  be- 
fore 1950  are  credited  for  retirement  pur- 
iMses,  receive  nu>re  than  the  80-percent 
maximum  provided  by  law. 

As  8.  2102  was  reported,  section  208 
covered  54  workers  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  eompated  the  cost  of 
this  coverage  at  $438,000.  My  amend- 
ment adds  15  retired  employees  and  one 
survivor  annuitant  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $231,000.  in  addltim.  five  of  the  re- 
tired anmdtanta  have  exerdsed  their 


opttons  to  provide  for  survl  i  or  annuities 
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cost  by  an- 
bf  $256,000. 


which  will  up  the  additlonapi 
other  $25,000,  for  a  total 
Adding  the  $425,000  and  th4  »856.000.  we 
b&ve  a  grand  total  ot  $(8lj000.  My 
amendment  will  triple  the  i  i^muity  rat«s 
U  the  retired  worlcers  and  t  t^e  widow  re- 
ceiving survivor's  benefits.  They  aver- 
age $63  per  month  now  and  will  average 
$193  per  month  following  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  All  but  the  widow  will 
be  boosed  to  nuiYimnm  8Qtpercent  re- 
tirement benefit.  [I 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  lejt^r  from  the 
Bureau  of  Commerdal  Fisheries  with  a 
list  of  the  names,  dates  qi[  birth,  and 
estimated  years  of  service  Pilor  to  1950, 
vhich  I  think  would  be  helpf  Ul  to  todude 
In  the  RxcoRo  at  this  pom^,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  c(»isent  to  do 

There  betog  no  object 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 


the  letter 
the  RacoRO, 


'V  14. 1996. 


VS.  DSFtABTMENT  OF  THX 

Fisa  AMO  WxLAion  8i 

RKAXr  DP  OOXKKBCIAI, 

Waahtngtcn,  D.C. 
Hon.  E.  L.  Babtlrt,  VB.  Senst 
Wuhington,  DC 

Dkai  Skkatok  Baxtlett:  !  Ilr.  William 
BoMCh  of  your  Btafl  request^^  tbe  names, 
(UtM  of  birth,  and  estimated  i  years  of  Fed- 
eral employment  prior  to  1950  Ktor  all  Prlbilof 
Aleuts  currently  receiving  Civil  Service  *n- 
mUttes.    Following  Is  this  inf oanatlon : 

Vtme.  dmte  of  birth,  and  eatiitated  years  of 
aervice  prior  to  19  i ) 

lUry  OTomoB,  July  34,  1901 S3 

Theodore  Kochntln,  Nov.  1,  18(  i 46 


Osorge  hektatott.  Apr.  30, 1897. 


Alfey  Melovldov,  June  13,  190^i 31 

Paul  Merculleff,  Mar.  11,  1880 


54 

Stelan  Merculleff.  Sept.  37,  ISM 44 

John  Mlalkln,  Sept.  26,  1889-.4] 45 


Uurence  Prokoplof  .^  Aug.  30,  1  ( OS 81 

Dan  ShaboUn,  Dec.  23,  1902 33 

John  Tetoff.  May  21.  1904 30 

Serge  Lekanof,  Oct.  6,  1891 48 

Paul  Nozekof,  July  11,  1898 88 

Leonty  Phlleraonof,  May  6,  18»4 40 

Alexander  Prokoplof.  May  2,  )^ 88 

Paul  Swetsnf,  July  8,  1892... 


AVKUTir 


stntvivoB'a 

Alexandra  Fratls 

Widow  of  David  Vntls.  May  ifa , 


37 


43 


1910. 


34 

Also  requested  was  slmlla^  Information 
eoncemlng  Prlbilof  Aleuts  whi  are  atlU  aUve 
who  worked  prior  to  1950  who;  have  no  serv- 
ice under  the  Civil  Service  Retivement  Act  or 
iBiufflclent  service  (lees  tbai^  6  years)  to 
qualify  for  an  annuity.  To  1 
knowledge  there  are  no  Indl 
category. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  E.  Ooi 


For  Doif  AU>  L. 


beet  of  our 
Huals  In  aOM 


ff  JDifectof'. 

AM, 

Director. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  PrUident,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  This  i$  the  amend- 
Bient  to  which  the  Senatoki  from  Ohio 
referred  and  includes  the  c^nge  which 
!>«  proposed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPi^ER.  Tlie 
amendment  offered  by  the  1  l^nator  from 
Alaska  will  be  stated.  ! 

The  legislative  clerk  procMded  to  read 
we  amendment  to  thej  committee 
Mnendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Pr^ldent,  I  ask 
^animous  consent  tiiat  tin  reading  <rf 
me  amendment  be  waived,  i  o  id  that  It  be 
Pnnted  to  the  Rxcoxs  at  tl^  point. 
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The  mEi8n>INO  OFl-'ICUU.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  am^idment  offered  by  Mr.  Bart- 
LiTT  is  as  follows : 

On  page  33,  between  line*  11  and  13,  In- 
sert tb»  following: 

"(b)  Tbe  annuity  of  any  person  or  the 
annuity  of  the  survivor  of  any  person  Who 
shall  have  performed  service  described  in 
subsection  (a) ,  and  who  prior  to  the  date  at 
enactment  of  this  Act  died  or  shaU  have 
been  retired  on  annuity  payatda  from  the 
Olvll  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund, 
shall,  upon  application  filed  by  the  annuitant 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  be  adjusted,  effective  as  of  tbe 
first  day  of  the  month  immediately  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  so  that 
the  atmount  of  the  annuity  will  be  the  same 
as  if  such  subsection  had  been  In  effect  at 
tbe  time  of  such  person's  retirement  or 
death. 

"(c)  Section  4(g)  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  (5  U.S.C.  3354(g) )  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  words  'military  serv- 
ice* a  comma  and  the  following:  for  serv- 
ice performed  prior  to  January  1,  1950,  by 
natives  of  the  Prlbilof  Islaxtds  in  the  taking 
and  curing  at  fur  sealskins  and  other  actlvl- 
tles  In  connection  with  the  administration 
of  such  Islands,'. 

"(d)  In  no  case  shall  credit  for  tbe  serv- 
ice described  in  subsection  (a)  entitle  a 
person  to  the  benefits  of  section  11(h)  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  VS.C. 
3381  (h))." 

On  page  32,  line  12,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
substitute  "(e)"  and  on  page  32,  line  16. 
strike  the  period  after  "fund"  and  add:  "sub- 
ject to  reimbursement  to  such  fund  from  the 
PribUof  Island  fund,  established  In  section 
407  of  this  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pensating said  retirement  fund  for  the  ooat, 
as  determined  by  tbe  ClvU  Servioe  OommH- 
ston  dining  each  fiscal  year,  of  benefits  pro- 
vided by  this  section.  This  reimbursement 
to  the  Civil  Servioe  Retirement  Fund  shall 
be  considered  a  cost  of  administering  the  fur 
seal  program. 

Mr.BARTUrrr.  Mr.  President,  to  ex- 
plato  the  retirement  provision  as 
amended,  section  208(a)  authorizes 
credit  for  servioe  by  natives  prior  to 
January  1, 1950,  to  the  case  of  todlviduals 
serving  on  or  after  tiie  date  <^  enact- 
ment of  this  act. 

Tbe  new  subsection  (b)  extends  credit 
for  such  pre-1959  service  of  natives  who 
have  retired  and  are  drawing  annuities 
and  to  the  survivor  of  tiie  one  deceased 
native  who  is  drawing  a  widow's  annuls 
as  if  the  provlslocs  of  credit  under  sub- 
section (a)  had  been  to  effect  on  the  date 
of  retirement  or  to  the  case  of  the  de- 
ceased native  on  the  date  of  his  death. 
This  increase  to  annuities  is  made  pro- 
spective only.  No  retroactive  payment  of 
annuity  is  provided  for. 

The  new  subsection  (c)  makes  credit 
for  pre- 1950  service  available  without  de- 
posit In  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fimd  to  the  same  manner  as 
service  with  the  Panama  Canal  Railroad 
prior  to  January  1,  1924,  or  for  any  Fed- 
eral service  prior  to  August  1, 1920. 

The  need  for  subsection  (c^  arises  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  available  rdlable 
figures  from  which  service  credit  might 
be  computed.  If  we  had  the  actual  earn- 
ings of  fur  seal  workers  prior  to  1950,  the 
deductions  for  retirement  could  be  com- 
puted, along  with  toterest,  which  added 
together  would  give  us  a  deposit  amount. 
If  tiie  deposit  were  made,  the  annuitant 


making  such  deposit  would  receive  full 
credit.  If  the  deposit  were  not  made, 
then  it  would  be  necessary  to  deduct  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  deposit 
from  the  annual  rate  of  aimulty  in  each 
case. 

Subsection  (d)  simply  guarantees  that 
no  annuity  recomputed  to  credit  this 
added  service  could  exceed  the  statutory 
maximum  of  80  percent  of  the  5  highest 
years. 

Subsection  (e)  simply  determines  how 
payment  of  the  Increased  annuities  as  a 
result  of  crediting  this  added  service 
shall  be  funded. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAX7SCHE.  The  ameiKlment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  con- 
tains the  formula  that  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  dvll  service  retirement  fund 
shall  l>e  considered  a  cost  of  administer- 
ing the  fur  seal  program.   Is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     It  is,  yes. 

I  jriekl  back  my  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
bade  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  the  eommlttee  amendment 

The  amendment  to  the  amendn^t 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  two  amendments,  and  ask  for  their 
Immediate  consideration,  en  bloc. 

Tiie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  the  committee  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  reading  of 
the  amendments  be  waived  and  that  they 
be  printed  to  the  Rcooaa. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Ctaiir  hears  noae,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  (No.  607)  ofla«d  by 
Mr.  Baktlctt  are,  as  follows: 

On  page  30,  strike  out  lines  14  to  19  and 
substitute  the  following: 

"(c)  llie  net  proceeds  from  the  sale,  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  of  Improved'  or  unim- 
proved tats  or  tracts  Shall  be  naade  avallatde 
to  tba  astabllshed  loeal  aovamlng  body  to  be 
\ued  with  other  proceeds  available  to  such 
body  for  the  purpose  of  prorkUog  adequate 
municipal  services  to  persons  inhabiting  the 
islands.  In  addition,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
fiscal  year  in  which  there  is  established  a 
municipal  corporation  as  provided  In  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  from  the  gross  receipts  of  the  PribUof 
laianrts  fund,  after  deducting  from  such  fund 
all  costs  to  tbe  United  States  in  carrying  out 
the  provWoos  of  this  Act,  the  sum  of  $50,000 
to  auch  community  to  assist  It  in  providing 
adequate  municipal  services,  and,  at  the  close 
of  each  succeeding  fo\ir  fiscal  years,  he  shall 
pay  from  such  fund  tbe  sums  of  $40,000, 
$30,000,  $30,000,   and   $10,000,  raqieeUvely." 

On  page  3S,  Une  3.  after  "1»W  inMrt  "and 
tte  paymmta  auKle  to  any  munlei^  eor- 
poratlon  ••tabUabad  pursuant  to  that  Act". 

Mr.  BARIUBTT.  Mr.  President  fheee 
are  the  amendments  which  give  to  the 
municipalities  $50,000.  Tlie  amount  is 
reduced  to  $10,000  at  the  end  of  5  years. 

I  yMd  bade  tbe  remainder  of  my  ttae. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendments  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments,  en  bloc,  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendmoits  to  the  amendment 
were  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President. 
finally,  I  send  to  the  desk  for  immediate 
consideration  an  amendment  proposed 
by  my  colleague  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
OrueningI. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amoidment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  p«g«  39,  at  line  30,  after  the  word 
"that",  Inaert  the  following:  "for  a  period  of 
ten  yeara  after  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act." 

After  line  31  insert  the  following:  "Any 
deed  issued  after  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not  require  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  for  conveyance  of 
property." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
back  the  time  In  owywition. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  jrlelded  back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  fiurther  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed?   

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  further  amendments  to  offer. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
eommittee  am«Klment  as  amended. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  what- 
ever came  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  Is  still  in 
force.  If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  su  jstltute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  discussion  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  BARTLKIT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 
This  legislation  repeals  and  replaces  the 
act  of  February  26,  1944  (58  Stat.  100, 
16U.S.C.6Sla^). 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation has  become  more  and  more  appar- 
ent In  recent  years.  Discontent  of  the 
fur  seal  workers  with  conditions  on  the 
Islands,  lack  of  flexibility  in  the  author- 
ity granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
Uarlcr,  and  growing  concern  of  the 
officials  of  the  Alaska  State  government 


over  the  administration  of  the  islands  all 
came  to  a  head  in  the  fall  of  1964. 

That  fall  began  a  series  of  investiga- 
tions of  conditions  on  the  islands,  meet- 
ings of  government  officials,  and  the 
drafting  of  proposed  legislation  to  meet 
some  of  the  obvious  needs.  The  Federal 
Oovemment  has  been  in  the  fur  seal  busi- 
ness for  quite  some  time.  In  1911.  the 
first  Pur  Seal  Treaty  was  negotiated  with 
Japan,  Russia,  and  Oreat  Britian  for 
Canada.  In  accordance  with  that  treaty, 
the  United  States  was  to  manage  the  fur 
seals  which  come  annually  to  the  Pribi- 
lof  Islands  for  breeding  purposes.  More 
than  80  percent  of  the  world's  fur  seal 
population  uses  the  Pribilof  breeding 
grounds.  The  seal  herd  has  increased 
from  the  depleted  conditions  of  about 
220,000  annually  in  1912  to  a  current  level 
of  about  1,500,000,  compared  to  between 
3  and  4  million  when  the  Pribiliof  Islands 
herd  was  first  discovered  200  years  ago. 

In  1957,  an  Interim  convention  was 
negotiated  to  formalize  the  unwritten 
agreement  which  had  continued  from 
1941  until  1957,  the  Japanese  having 
abrogated  the  original  treaty  in  1941.  In 
January  1964,  the  1957  convention  was 
amended  and  renewed  by  a  protocol. 
Under  the  agreement,  Japan  and  Canada 
each  receive  15  percent  of  the  seal  skins 
harvested  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  The 
Soviets  agreed  not  to  take  any  of  the 
Alaska  seals  but  are  allowed  to  manage 
the  seal  herds  which  annually  return  to 
rookeries  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  dele- 
gated his  authority  under  the  Fur  Seal 
Act  of  1944  to  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries.    Sections  7  and  8  of  the  1944 


act  very  simply  define  the  Secretary's 
authority  with  regard  to  the  Pribilof 
residents. 

Section  7  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  hire  the  native  inhabitants  in  con- 
nection with  the  fur  seal  harvest  and  that 
he  may  pay  them  fair  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  him  from  time  to  time. 

Section  8  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  have  authority  to  maintain  depots 
for  provisions  and  supplies  on  the  islands 
and  to  provide  for  transportation  of 
such  provisions  to  the  islands.  In  addi- 
tion, he  may  furnish  food,  shelter,  fuel, 
clothing,  and  other  necessities  of  life  to 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands.  Prior  to  January  1,  1950,  fur 
seal  workers  were  not  paid  wages.  Tliey 
did  receive  free  of  charge  housing,  food, 
fuel,  electricity,  some  clothing  and  other 
supplies,  and  medical  and  dental  care. 
Cash  bonuses  were  made  according  to 
the  fur  seal  take.  There  were  five  classes 
of  sealers,  the  classes  determined  by  the 
sldll  required  for  the  type  of  work  and 
the  contribution  of  the  type  of  work  to 
the  harvest.  In  1949,  the  first-class  seal- 
ers received  $922.80  each  and  the  fifth- 
class  workers  received  $265.20  each. 

In  1949,  it  was  finally  realized  that 
compensation  in  Und  discouraged  initi- 
ative, and  in  December  of  1949  the  first 
pay  plan  was  decided  upon  to  be  effective 
January  1,  1950.  The  first  wages  paid 
were  in  accordance  with  a  table  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou,  w 
follows: 
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Caah-compenaalion  plan  for  resident  Aleul  workmen  of  the  Pribilof  Islands 


Clan  of  workman 


ST.  PACL  ISLAND 


Fomnan 

Skilled: 

A-8 

A-2 

A-1 

ScnilskUled: 

B-8 

B-2. 

B-1 

Unskilled: 

C-8 

C-2 

C-1 

rnskilled: 

n-8 

D-2 

D-1 


Total. 


ST.  OaOBGB  ULAMD 


Foranan.... 

Skilled: 

A-8 

A-2 

A-1 

SemiaklUcd: 

B-3 

B-2 

B-1 

VnskiUed: 
C-*...... 

C-2. 

C-1 

Vasknied: 

I>-S 

D-2 

D-1 


TeM. 


RstimatPd 
number 
in  class 


104 


2 
2 

a 

12 

• 
S 
3 

1 
1 
4 


a 


Wage  rate 


Annual 


tl.UO 

1,440 
1,320 
1,200 

1,140 

1,020 

900 

840 
720 

too 

480 
420 


l,«l» 

1,440 
1,320 
1,200 

1.140 
1.020 

too 

MO 
720 
«00 


«ao 

380 


Monthly 


$125 
120 

no 

100 

AS 

8S 
78 

70 
80 
SO 

40 
35 
30 


126 

120 
110 
100 

•6 
85 

75 

70 
80 
SO 

40 
35 
3D 


Scaline  bonus 


Shares    Amount 


3258 

2S8 

258 
258 

258 
258 
182 

1«S 
128 
128 

85 
6S 
85 


104 

104 
104 
104 

104 

104 

78 

78 
SO 
SO 

25 

25 
25 


Foxing  bonus 


Shar«s    Amount 


81 

81 
81 
81 

81 
81 

48 

46 
30 
30 

15 
It 

It 


Estimsled 

total 

forjresr 


tl,'« 

1.701 
1,M 
1,48) 

1.4M 
1,2« 
l.ON 

I.OM 
IS3 
7Si 

545 
485 

425 


1,«66 

l.W 
l.« 
1,SH 

I.IU 
1,185 

H4 
9» 
480 

at 

40 
400 
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St.  Paul 


188,040 

18,  WX) 
330 


10^270 


St.  Qeotge 


$50,040 
4,376 
2.820 


t7,B8t 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  BSr.  Pi^dent,  since 
1962,  payment  for  labor  his  been  based 
on  the  Alaska  Far  Western  dvU  service 
wage  rates  scale.  All  services  received 
by  the  residents  exc^t  education  and 
medical  care  are  now  being  paid  for  by 
tbe  individual  recipient.  This  change 
fnHH  payment  in  kind  to  hard  cash 
wages  has  been  well  relieved  by  the 
workers  and  they  are  lookmg  to  the  fu- 
ture when  they  can  own  their  own  homes 
and  participate  in  self-government  as 
provided  in  S.  2102.  i 

In  addition  to  seal  mew,  fresh  and 
salted,  workers  were  provided  with  hlgAi- 
carbohydrate,  low-protein  foods.  Vege- 
tables included  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage, 
rotabagas,  turnips,  and  cafrots.  Work- 
ers were  iJso  provided  witti  ctuined  milk. 

At  the  same  time,  nonnattive  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Govemiijent  living  on 
the  island  were  provided  with  a  much 
better  fare.  Including  smii  things  as 
eggs,  canned  soup,  orahges,  apples, 
grapefruit,  and  fresh  milk  hot  available 
to  the  native  workers.        I 

Medical  care  provide<!  I  the  native 
workers  before  1950  was  go(  d.  The  death 
rate  was  low,  better  thajijlthe  national 
average  and  much  better  than  for  the 
natives  in  other  areas  of  Akiska.  Tuber- 
culosis occurrences  were  niuch  lower  on 
the  islands  than  for  other  lAlaska  native 
communities.  | 

Over  the  years  there  hav  ijbeen  expres- 
sions of  concern  by  many  A  merlcans  over 
the  way  the  Japanese- An  Orleans  living 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  united  States 
were  moved  into  relocation! camps  during 
World  War  n.  To  my  knorwledge,  little 
note  has  ever  been  taken  at  the  500  Prl- 
bllovians,  and  I  do  not  knMv  how  many 
funilies  this  involved,  whoi  were  evacu- 
ated from  the  islands  witl  4ut  notice  on 
Ml  Army  transport.  Thei  destination 
was  unknown  at  the  time  ( i  the  evacua- 
tion, even  by  the  Army  commander  In 
charge.  En  route,  it  was  determined  that 
the  500  or  more  men,  wonlien,  and  chil- 
dren should  be  put  ashcne  at  Funter 
Bay,  where  they  were  to  llye  In  barracks 
constructed  in  connection  with  a  fish 
cannery  which  had  sino 
doned.  The  dislocation  o 
*nd  the  lack  of  plaiming 
left  deep  wounds,  some  ol 
sure  have  not  healed  yet 

Section  206  of  the  act  begins: 

For  the  purpose  of  foeterlng  aelf  sufficiency 
among  the  naUvea  of  the  BilbUof  Islands, 
»wl  In  order  that  they  may  Wijoy  local  self 
government,  and  to  facilitate  the  estebllsh- 
n>«nt  by  such  natlvea  of  a  m  iinlclp«a  corpo- 
ration under  the  lawa  of  the  i  l^te  of  Alaska, 
»•  Secretary  of  tha  Jntertoi-  la  authorlMd 
to  let  apart  ao  mueb  of  th«  land  on  Saint 
Faul  Island  as  ha  detennlB^  nweMary  to 
•sUbllah  a  townalte. 


been  aban- 
these  people 
ir  their  care 
which  I  am 
ay. 


The  section  goes  on  to 
we  Secretary  to  surrey  tbi 


authorize  the 
tofwnslte  Into 


aitreets  and  lots  and  to  sell  the  homes  and 
lots  to  occupants  at  reasonable  prices  to 
be  determined  by  him.  It  also  provides 
that  the  sale  of  houses  and  lots  shall  go 
to  the  mimicipal  government  to  defray 
the  costs  of  such  government. 

Also  under  title  n  of  the  act  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  State  of  Alaska  shall  take 
over  completely  the  education  of  the  Pri- 
bilof children.  Including  costs.  The  Sur- 
geon Oeneral  of  the  Public  Hesdth  Serv- 
ice Is  directed  to  provide  the  medical  and 
dental  care  which  heretofore  has  been 
provided  on  a  contract  basis. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  extends  necessary 
protection  for  sea  otters  on  the  high  seas. 
The  1944  act  which  would  be  repealed  by 
this  legislation  protected  the  sea  otter 
and  it  was  felt  necessary  to  write  that 
same  protection  into  this  bill. 

Title  IV  includes  several  general  pro- 
visions relating  to  enforcemmt,  penal- 
ties and  also  definition  sections. 

Title  I  which  I  have  not  previously 
mentioned  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enforce  the  1957  conven- 
tion as  amended  by  the  protocol  of  Octo- 
ber 8. 1963,  by  prohibiting  certain  atetlTi- 
ties  relating  to  the  North  Pacific  far 
seals  unless  the  activities  are  permitted 
by  the  bill  or  by  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  precedent  for 
the  retirement  provisions  of  this  legte- 
lation.  Until  a  special  provision  was 
made  in  19S6,  U.S.  commlsslonerB  were 
not  covered  by  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act. 

In  the  administration  of  the  retire- 
ment law,  employment  on  a  fee  basis 
does  not  meet  the  definition  of  salary 
because  the  essential  elements  of  time 
and  definite  rate  of  pay  are  missing. 
UJ3.  commissioners  are  compensated  by 
fees  according  to  acts  performed.  They 
have  no  scheduled  hoixra  but  are  on  call 
24  hours  a  day.  Title  5,  United  States 
Code,  section  2252(g),  enacted  In  1956, 
extends  coverage  to  UJS.  commissioners. 
The  formula  for  coverage  provides  that 
any  commissioner  whose  total  fees  are 
$3/)00  or  more  In  any  3  consecutive  cal- 
endar years  can  then  receive  credit  for 
past  service.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  a  method  of  converting  fee 
acts  into  years  of  service  under  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  section  2253(1) , 

Fifty-five  or  sixty  commissioners  have 
been  covered  under  the  act  In  accord- 
ance with  these  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rkcorb  an 
article  regarding  this  subject,  published 
In  Newsweek  for  June  27, 1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoho, 
as  follows: 


SaaUMG   THE  FUTDKB 

The  young    bachelors   borered    near   the 
harem  area  all  laat  week,  wauling  enviously 


aa  tbe  big  bulla  bo—ad  and  buased  the  fe- 
males. Nearby,  clvU  servants  were  repairing 
catwalks  leading  over  tbe  bleak,  boulder - 
atte wn  landscape.  In  two  weeks,  they  wUl 
pass  over  tbe  catwalks,  round  up  the  bacbe- 
lora,  baah  In  tbelr  fragile  skulls  with  6-foot 
wooden  clubs — made  by  the  firm  that  manu- 
facturee  LoulsvlUe  Slugger  baseball  bat^^ 
and  tlM  annual  Pribilof  Islands  seal  harveat 
will  be  under  way. 

For  the  057  Aleuts  (pronounced  Alley-oots) 
who  Uve  and  labor  for  tbe  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Plaberies  on  tbe  two  treeless,  almoat 
Bbrubleas  laianda  SOO  mllaa  oS  tbe  Alaaka 
coast,  the  sealing  aeason  Is  still  the  $4-mll- 
llon-a-year  reason  for  tbelr  existence.  But  It 
Is  no  longer  an  excuse  for  their  century - 
long  condition  of  serf dom*  under  first  the 
Russian,  then  tbe  VS.  Oovemment.  This 
week  in  Washington  tbe  Senate  is  expected 
to  pass  a  bill  that  will  at  long  last  bring  tbe 
islands  into  something  apptfccblng  equality 
with  tbe  mainland,  and  tbe  Islanders  the 
right  to  own  tbelr  homes,  to  have  a  real  sban 
in  governing  tbemaelves  and  in  the  process 
to  get  back  a  small  portion  of  tbe  govern- 
ment's seal-industry  take. 

It  is  high  time.  Ever  since  a  Russian  aea- 
man  named  Oerasslm  PrlbUo<  stumbled  onto 
tbe  pirimal  breeding  groiuids  of  the  Mortbern 
fur  seal  and  claimed  them  for  Catherine  the 
Oreat,  180  years  ago,  the  islands  have  been  a 
place  of  heartbreak  and  hardship.  Tbe  Rus- 
sians shipped  Aleut  slaves  from  islands  far- 
ther south  to  man  tbe  new  fur  Industry,  and 
a  tragic  cycle  of  rape,  disease  and  debasement 
began.  When  tbe  U.8.  ptzrohaaed  tb«  Islands, 
along  with  Alaaka  and  the  Aleuttana  la  1867 
(for  $7J2  milUon),  the  brutaUty  stopped,  but 
nothing  was  done  for  tbe  tnhabltanta  untU 
1911 — when  the  government  took  over  tbe 
fur-seal  iQdustry — and  almost  nothing  for 
the  40  years  that  f  oUowed. 

DBUXfK  OIT  mxUATS 

Until  1960,  tbe  Islanders  were  not  even  paid 
In  money  but — feudal  fashion — with  doles  of 
food  and  akimpy  bousing.  Aleuts  wax* 
threatened  with  loss  of  their  homes  If  they 
left  tbe  Islands,  even  temporarily.  They  were 
not  permitted  to  own  cars  or  even  motor 
scooters;  their  electricity  bad  to  be  turned 
off  after  mldnlgbt;  their  homes  were  subject 
to  frequent  tnq>ectlons  as  the  authorlttas 
searched  for  "qvass,"  a  potato-baaed  alcoholic 
concoction  which  by  Island  lore  Is  brewed  on 
Wednesdays  and  drunk  on  Frldaya. 

Three  years  ago,  a  crew-cut  quarter  Chip- 
pewa Indian  named  Howard  Kuneau  took 
over  as  bead  man  on  tbe  Islands  for  tbe  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  FUbertes.  Soon  the 
Aleuts  went  on  Alaska  pay  soalee,  became 
eligible  for  unetnploymeot  compensation; 
ttielr  community  oouncU  began  to  carry  some 
weight.  "Certainly,  fifteen  years  ago  and 
longer,  it  was  a  lord-and-master  set-up," 
says  Euneau.  "We've  tried  to  correct  a  lot 
of  things  that  were  wrong,  and  some  pet^le 
around  here  think  we're  moving  too  fast. 

Not  the  Aleuts.  "There  have  been  tremen- 
dous, tremendous  improvements,  especially 
In  tbe  last  two  years,"  commissary  cashier 
Oabrlel  Stepetln  told  Newsweek's  Robert 
Toung.  "Before  1950,  it  was,  I  bate  to  use 
the  word,  but  It  was  sort  of  Communistic. 
You  were  told  what  to  do,  and  you  couldn't 
come  and  go  as  you  pleased." 

Even  social  barriers  tave  broken  down. 
Islanders  remember  a  former  schoolteacher 
from  the  mainland  who  kept  books  on  her 
back  porch  for  Aleut  children  to  borrow  "I 
Just  love  tbe  children,"  she  used  to  say 
"but  I  couldnt  possibly  let  them  in  the 
house."  Says  Community  Servioes  Officer 
John  Wolfe:  "Prior  to  Howard  Euneau,  there 
was  never  an  Aleut  who  went  Into  an  Ameri- 
can's house  and  had  a  drink.  Now,  hell,  at 
any  party  we  give,  we're  likely  to  have  60  per 
cent  Aleuts." 

Tbe  early  Aleut  word  for  tbe  month  of 
March  translates  aa  "Time  for  eating  straps." 
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Tet  th«  islanders  are  a  sunny,  laughing  peo- 
ple, almost,  It  would  seem,  In  defiance  of  the 
freezing  weather  and  the  90-knot  gales  they 
live  with  for  so  much  of  the  year.  Though 
their  names  are  Russianized,  and  their  Japa- 
nese-sounding language  Is  laced  with  out- 
moded Russian  colloquialisms,  English  Is  be- 
coming the  main  language,  and  the  culture 
Is  now  indubitably  American.  But  they  are 
still  in  mid-passage.  Housewives  in  plastic 
balr  curlers  buy  frozen  meat  and  minute-rice 
at  the  store,  but  still  cook  some  of  the  old 
dishes.  "Have  you  ever  eaten  kukleetka?" 
asks  one.  "Tou  soak  1>4  pounds  of  sea-lion 
meat  In  plain  water  overnight  and  .  . 

CLOBBKS   SEALS 

Most  of  the  yqung  people  get  to  the  main- 
land nowadays — for  temporary  Jobs,  for 
schooling,  just  to  look  around.  Every  high- 
school-age  islander  is  sent  to  boarding  school 
In  Alaska  or  In^he  "lower  48":  seven  island- 
ers are  now  In  college.  Yet  the  great  major- 
ity come  back.  They  like  the  islands,  they 
like  the  people:  they  only  wish  the  govern- 
ment would  build  a  harbor  at  St.  Paul,  the 
larger  of  the  islands.  This  could  open  up 
new  employment.  A  fishery  could  be  built; 
there  would  be  a  seafaring  work.  "An  Aleut," 
■ays  one  islander,  "is  a  natural-born  sea- 
man— not  Just  someone  to  clobber  seals  over 
the  head  once  a  year." 

The  Aleuts  are  deeply  Interested  in  the 
■action  of  the  Senate  bill  that  would  give 
clvll-servlce  pension  credit  to  69  seal-industry 
workers  (and  the  widow  of  another)  for  all 
the  unpaid  years  they  worked  before  1950. 
And  It  Is  this  section  that  has  aroused  the 
only  real  opposition  in  Washlngton^-on  the 
ground  of  economy.  "It's  not  my  kind  of 
economy."  says  the  bill's  author.  Sen.  E.  L. 
Babtixtt,  Alaska  Democrat,  "considering  bow 
enormously  the  government  prcrflted  from 
their  work  all  those  years,  and  how  Uttle  It 
gave  In  return.  All  in  all.  It  was  a  hell  of  a 
way  to  run  a  railroad." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschk]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  for 
their  cooperation  and  their  assistance  in 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  which  Is  very 
meaningful  to  the  pe<H>le  on  these  far- 
away Islands.    I  feel  this  deeply. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  time  on  the  bill 
under  their  control? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  back  the 
time  under  my  control. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
back  the  time  under  my  control. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back.  The  bill  having  been 
read  the  third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall 
It  pass? 

The  bill  <S.  2102)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  H  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Pur  Seal  Act  of  1966 '. 
S.  3103 

TRLI  I — CONSnVATIOM  AND  PKOTKCTION  OF  THE 
NORTH    PACIVTC    rUB    BXAt« 

Sac.  101.  It  Is  unlawful,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  this  Act  or  by  regulation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  for  any  person  or  ves- 
sel subject  to  the  JurisdicUon  of  the  United 
States  to  engage  in  the  taking  of  fur  seals 
In  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  or  on  lands  or 
waters  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  use  any  port  or  harbor  or  othn' 
place  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  for  any  purpose  oonnected  In  any  way 
wXttx  such  taking,  or  for  any  person  to  trans- 
port. Import,  offer  for  sale,  or  possess  at  any 
port  or  place  or  on  any  vessel,  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes,  fur  seals  or 


the  parts  thereof,  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  raw.  dressed,  or  dyed  fur  seal  skins,  taken 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
Convention,  or  for  any  person  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  r^use 
to  permit,  except  within  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States,  a  duly  author- 
ized official  of  Canada,  Japan,  or  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  board  and 
search  any  vessel  which  is  outfitted  for  the 
harvesting  of  living  marine  resoiu-ces  and 
which  is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  determine  whether  such 
vessel  is  engaged  In  sealing  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  said  Convention. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos 
who  dwell  on  the  coasts  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  and  who  take  fur  seals  without  the 
use  of  firearms  in  boats  not  transported  by  or 
used  in  connection  with  other  vessels,  and 
which  are  propelled  entirely  by  oars,  paddles, 
or  sails,  and  manned  by  not  more  than  five 
persons  in  the  way  said  Indians,  Aleuts,  and 
Eskimos  have  historically  practiced,  are  per- 
mitted to  take  such  seals  and  to  dispose  of 
their  skins  in  any  manner  after  the  skins 
have  been  officially  marked  and  certified  by 
a  person  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

(b)  The  authority  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  Indians,  Aleuts,  and 
Elsklmos  who  are  employed  by  any  person 
engaged  In  the  taking  of  fur  seals  or  under 
contract  to  deliver  the  skins  to  any  person. 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  (1)  conduct  such  scientific  research 
and  investigations  on  the  fur  seal  resources 
of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Convention,  and 
(3)  permit,  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  deems  desirable,  the  taking, 
transportation.  Importation,  exportation,  or 
possession  of  fur  seals  or  their  parts  for  edu- 
cational, scientlflc.  or  exhibition  purposes. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  (1)  take 
and  ctire  fur  seal  skins  on  the  Pribllof  Is- 
lands and  on  lands  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  whenever  he  deems 
such  taking  and  curing  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  or  to 
manage  the  fur  seal  herd.  (3)  employ  na- 
tives of  the  Pribllof  Islands  and,  when  nec- 
essary, other  persons  for  taking  and  curing 
of  fur  seal  skins  pursuant  to  this  section, 
and  compensate  them  at  rates  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  (3)  deliver  to  au- 
thorized agents  of  the  parties  such  fur  seal 
skins  as  the  parties  are  entitled  under  the 
Convention.  (4)  utilize  such  quantities  of 
fur  seal  skins  taken  pursuant  to  this  section 
or  forfeited  to.  or  seized  by.  the  United 
States  as  the  SecreUry  deems  desirable  for 
product  development  and  market  promo- 
tion. (5)  provide  for  the  disposal  or  destruc- 
tion of  any  fur  seal  skins  that  are  damaged 
Cff  that  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
have  no  value  or  use  as  luxury  furs,  (6) 
provide  for  the  processing  of  such  quantities 
of  fur  seal  skins  as  he  deems  desirable,  (7) 
provide  from  time  to  time  for  the  sale,  pur- 
suant to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  desirable,  of  fur  seal  skins 
and  products  of  fur  seals  not  otherwise  used 
or  disposed  of  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  (8) 
deposit  into  the  Pribllof  Islands  fund  in  the 
Treasury  the  proceeds  from  such  sales,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  shall  pay  annually 
to  the  Commission  the  proceeds  from  the 
sales  of  any  fur  seal  skins  that  are  taken 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
the  regulations  issued  thereunder  or  that  are 
forfeited   to   the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  any  public  or  private 
agency  or  person  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  other  than 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  fur  seals. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Any  person  authorized  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  Act  who  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  vessel 


outfitted  for  the  harvesting  of  living  marine 
resources  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  of  the  parties  to  the  Convention  is  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  article  HI  of  the 
Convention  may,  except  within  the  territorial 
waters  of  another  nation,  board  and  search 
such  vessel.  Such  person  shall  carry  a  spe- 
clal  certificate  of  identification  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  which  shall  be  in  English,  Japanese 
and  Russian  and  which  shall  be  exhibited  to 
the  master  of  the  vessel  upon  request. 

(b)  If,  after  boarding  and  searching  such 
vessel,  such  person  continues  to  have  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  such  vessel,  or 
any  person  on  board,  is  violating  said  article, 
he  may  seize  such  vessel  or  arrest  such  per- 
son, or  both.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  notify  the  party  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  vessel  or  person  of 
such  seizure  or  arrest  and  shall  deliver  or 
cause  to  deliver  the  seized  vessel  or  arrested 
person,  or  both,  as  promptly  as  practicable 
to  the  authorized  officials  of  said  party: 
Provided,  That  whenever  said  party  cannot 
immediately  accept  such  delivery,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
may.  upon  request  of  said  party,  keep  the 
vessel  or  person  under  surveillance  within 
the  United  States. 

(c)  At  the  request  of  said  party,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  direct  the  person  authotlced 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  at- 
tend the  trial  as  a  witness  in  any  case  arli- 
Ing  under  said  article  or  give  testimony  by 
deposition,  and  shall  produce  such  record* 
and  files  or  copies  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  establish   the  offense. 

Sec.  106.  The  President  shall  appoint  to  the 
Commission  a  United  States  Commissioner 
who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  may  also  appoint  a 
Deputy  United  States  Commislsoner  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
The  Deputy  Commissioner  shall  be  the  prin- 
cipal adviser  of  the  Commissioner,  and  shall 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Commissioner  In 
the  case  of  his  death,  resignation,  absence,  or 
Illness.  The  Commissioner  and  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  shall  receive  no  compensation 
for  their  services.  The  Commissioners  may 
be  paid  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistence  at  Uie  rates  authorized  by  Mo- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expense  Act  o( 
1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  when  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

Sec.  107.  The  Secretary  of  State,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
is  authorized  to  accept  or  reject,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  recommendations  made  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  article  V  of  the 
Convention. 

Sec.  108.  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
is  authorized  to  consult  with  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Commission  whenever  6uch 
assistance  is  needed  and  can  reasonably  be 
furnished  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  Any  Federal  agency  furnishing 
assistance  hereunder  may  expend  Its  own 
funds  for  such  purposes,  with  or  without 
reimbursement. 

Sec.  109.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term— 

<a)  "Convention"  means  the  Interim  Con- 
vention on  the  Conservation  of  North  P«- 
cific  Fur  Seals  signed  at  Washington,  on 
February  9,  1967,  by  the  parties,  as  amended 
by  the  protocol  signed  at  Washington,  on 
October  8,  1963,  by  the  parties. 

(b)  "Party"  or  "parties"  means  the  United 
States  of  America,  Canada.  Japan,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 

(c)  "Commission"  means  the  North  Pa- 
cific Fur  Seal  Commission  established  pur- 
suant to  article  V  of  the  convention, 

(d)  "Sealing"   means   the   taking  of  fur 
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on,  or  bring 
^r  bring  Into 
of  tbs 


(e)  "North  Pacific  Ocean"  means  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of  the  thir- 


tieth parallel  of  north  latitude 
Being.  Okhotsk,  and  Japan  ~ 

(f)  "Import"  means  to  Un<l 
into,  or  attempt  to  land  on 
any  place  subject  to  the  JurUftlctlon 
United  States. 

rmx  n — ^AOKunsTSATioN  or  ^^  paniLor 

ISLANDS 

Sic.  201.  The  Pribllof  IsUiiAi  shall  oon 
tinue  to  be  administered  as  a  a|:  Bclal  reservs 
tioD  by  the  Secretary  of  the  I|kierlor  for  the 
purposes  of  conserving,  mi  ' 
teeting  the  North  Pacific  fur 
wildlife,  and  for  other  p 

Sic.  202.  The  Secretary,  in 
provisions  of  this  title,  is  authi 
into  contracts  or  agreements 
or  to  issue  permits  to,  public 
des  or  persons.  Including  the 
lilands,  in  accordance  with  sikth  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  deems  deslrabllB,  for  the  use 
of  any  Government-owned  reu  or  personal 
property  located  on  the  PrlbUDJr  Islands,  tat 
the  furnishing  of  acconunodatlbns  for  tour- 
Uti  and  other  visitors,  for  educational,  rec- 
reational, residential,  or  coinznerclal  pur- 
poses, for  the  operation,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  OoTemment-owned  facilities  and 
tttllitlee.  for  the  transportation  and  storage 
of  food  and  other  supplies,  andjlor  such  other 
porpoees  as  the  Secretary  deefiis  desirable. 

Stc.  203.  (a)  In  carrying  out' the  provisions 
cf  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is ,  also  author- 


,ng,  and  pro- 
snd  other 

out  the 

Ized  to  enter 

leasee  with, 

vate  agen- 

tlves  of  said 


(1)  to  provide,  with  or  wlthiitit  relmburas- 
ment,  the  natives  of  the  Prlblln  Islands  with 
luch  facilities,  services,  and  Uqulpment  as 
he  deems  necessary.  Including, jiut  not  limit- 
ed, to  food,  shelter,  transportaiion,  and  edu- 
cation, I  < 

(i)  to  provide  the  employsas  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  t>ther  Federal 
agencies  and  their  dependent^,  and  tourists 
ind  other  persons,  at  reasonable  rates  to  be 
<[eternUned  by  the  Secretary,  With  such  fa- 
culties, services,  and  equipment  as  he  deems 
necessary.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  food, 
fuel,  shelter,  transportation,  add  education. 

(8)  to  purchase,  transport,  $tore,  and  dis- 
tribute such  supplies  and  equiptnent  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary,  and       | 

(4)  to  purchase,  construct)  operate,  and 
aalntaln  such  facilities  as  inay  be  neces- 
■try  to  carry  out  the  provlsloUB  of  this  sec- 
tion. I 

(b)  The  proceeds  from  the!  rurnlshlng  of 
faculties,  services,  supplies,  wid  equipment 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  j  t>e  credited  to 
the  appropriation  current  ati  the  time  the 
proceeds  are  received.  j 

8k.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  |ib  authculzed 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  w  l^h  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Alaska  pur  ifiant  to  which 
the  State  shall  aasiune  full  res|>onslbility  for 
furnishing  education  to  the  natives  of  the 
Pribllof  Islands  including  thq  costs  thereof. 
"Hie  Secretary  U  authorized  to  enter  Into  ag- 
leements  with  said  Govemof  pursuant  to 
which  the  State  shall  furnish  to  such  na- 
tives adequate  food,  shelter,  transportation, 
and  such  other  facilities,  services,  and  equip- 
ment as  the  Secretary  deems  tiscessary. 

<b)  Any  agreement  entered!  into  pursuant 
to  this  section  for  the  transfn  to  the  Stats 
of  the  responsibility  for  furnishing  educa- 
tion to  the  naUves  of  the  mibllof  Islands 
(ball  provide,  in  addition  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  dieems  deslrabls, 


that  the  State  of  Alaska,  in 
wsponsibUlty.   shaU   meet 
heeds  of  the  said  natives  In 
ner  as  the  State  meeU  the  edi 
of  all  of  Its  cltlxens,  Including 
<K  necessary  facilities  tbsrsfd^, 

Sic.  205.  The  Surgson 

Ue  Bealth  Service  ahsll  provli 
Rental  care  to  the  natlTss 
Islands,  with  or  without  rel 


HBS^imlng  auch 

•dUCSUODAl 

e  asms  man- 
tlonal  needs 
isfumlahlnf 


mvlded  by  other  Uw.    H*  1 1  authoclMd  to 


[of  the  Pub- 
medical  and 
ths  FrtbUoC 
burasment,  as 


provide  such  care  to  Federal  employees  and 
tbelr  dependents  and  tourists  and  other  per- 
sons In  the  Pribllof  Islands  at  reasonable 
rates  to  be  determined  by  him.  He  may 
purchsse,  Isase,  construct.  (^>erate.  and  main- 
tain such  faculties,  supplies,  and  equipment 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  Nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  supsrsedlng  or  limiting 
the  authority  and  reponslbUlty  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
under  the  Act  of  Atigust  6,  1964  (42  X5S.C. 
2001  et  seq.),  as  amended,  or  any  other  law 
with  respect  to  medical  and  dental  care  of  na- 
tives or  other  persons  In  the  Pribllof  Islands. 
Sec.  306.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  fostering 
self-sufficiency  among  the  natives  of  the 
Pribllof  Islands,  and  in  order  that  thsy  may 
enjoy  local  self-government,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  establishment  by  such  natives  of  a 
municipal  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  set  apart  so  much  of  the  land  cm  St.  Paul 
Island  as  he  determines  necessary  to  establish 
a  townslte.  The  Secretary  shall  survey  ths 
townslte  into  lots,  blocks,  streets,  and  alleys 
and  he  may  Issue  a  patent  therefor  to  a 
trustee  appointed  by  him,  when  he  Is  satis- 
fled  that  a  viable  self-governing  community 
which  Is  capable  of  providing  adequate  mu- 
nicipal services  is  established  or  will  be  es- 
tablished prior  to  the  conveyance  by  the 
trustee  of  title  to  any  property  to  the  natives 
of  the  Pribllof  Islands.  The  trustee  is  au- 
thorized to  convey  to  the  Individual  natives 
of  the  Pribllof  Islands  title  to  Improved  or 
unimproved  lots  or  tracts  of  land  within  sueli 
townslte  for  bomeslte.  commsnslal,  or  other 
purposes  not  Inconsistent  with  the  purpoas 
for  which  the  Secretary  administers  said  is- 
lands, upon  payment  of  an  amotint  to  be 
determined  by  the  Sscretary.  Any  deed  Is- 
sued by  the  tnistee  shaU  provide,  in  addition 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  relating  to  tbs 
use  of  said  lots  or  tracts  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary,  that  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
after  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  ths  title 
conveyed  Is  Inalienable,  except  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Any 
deed  issued  after  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not  require  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  for  conveyance  of 
property.  Any  lot  or  tract  conveyed  by  ths 
trustee  to  said  natives  shall  not,  except  as 
provided  In  the  Act  of  March  39,  1966  (70 
Stat.  63:  36  U.S.C.  483A) ,  be  subject  to  levy 
and  sale  In  satisfaction  of  the  debts,  con- 
tracts, or  liabilities  of  the  purchaser  op  to 
any  claims  of  adverse  possession  or  to  claims 
or  prescription,  except  that  such  lot  or  tract 
shall  be  subject  to  taxation  and  to  levy  and 
sale  In  satlsf  action  thereof  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Alaska. 

(b)  In  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid 
for  the  purchase  of  lots  or  tracts  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  economic  status  of  ths 
natives  of  the  Pribllof  Islands,  Including  the 
factor  of  Isolation,  the  restrictive  nature  of 
the  title  to  be  oonvsysd,  the  improvements. 
If  any,  placed  on  the  property  by  the  pur- 
chaser and  such  other  factors  as  he  deems 
pertinent:  Provided,  That  payment  shall  be 
made  In  accordance  with  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  deems  desirable. 

(c)  The  net  proceeds  from  the  eale,  pur- 
suant to  this  aectlon,  of  Improved  or  tinlm- 
proved  lots  or  tracts  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  established  local  governing  body  to 
be  used  wltti  other  proceeds  available  to  such 
body  few  the  piuposs  of  providing  adequate 
municipal  aarvloes  to  perwiDS  Inhabiting  tbs 
Islands.  In  addition,  at  the  olo^a  of  the  first 
fiscal  year  in  which  there  U  established  a 
municipal  corporation  as  provldsd  In  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  from  the  grosa  rscslpts  of  the  PrlbUof 
Islands  fund,  after  deducing  from  such  fund 
aU  costs  to  tbs  ITnltad  States  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  sum  of  960,000 
to  such  oommunlty  to  assist  It  In  providing 


adequats  municipal  asrwioes,  and,  at  the  elcss 
of  each  succeeding  four  fiscal  yeava.  he  shall 
pay  from  such  fund  the  sums  of  $40,000, 
930,000,  930,000.  sad  910.000,  req^eoUvsly. 

(d)  XTixMi  approval  by  the  Secretary,  tbs 
trustee  shall  convey,  with  or  without  rslm- 
buraement.  any  Improved  or  unimproved  land 
which  was  authorlaed  to  be  sold  under  sub- 
■ectlon  (a),  and  which  Is  unsold  five  years 
after  incorporation,  and  which  U  not  needed 
m  connection  with  the  Federal  activities  on 
said  Islands,  to  the  municipality  for  ths  pur- 
poses of  this  section:  Provided,  That  a  ooo- 
veyance  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
administer  the  Pribllof  Islands  as  provided 
in  this  title. 

(e)  The  trustee  aball  convey  to  the  mu- 
nicipality at  the  time  of  Incorjwratlon  all 
siu^eyed  streets  and  alleys  of  the  townslte. 
All  deeds  issued  by  the  trtistee  shall  eon- 
tain  a  reservation  to  the  trustee  of  rights-of- 
way  for  streets  and  alleys  to  be  surveyed 
and  established  upon  and  acroes  land  con- 
veyed to  the  natives  of  the  Pribllof  Islands 
whenever  he  determines  that  It  would  be  In 
the  Interest  of  the  native  owner  to  establish 
such  streets  and  alleys.  Such  reservation 
■hall  be  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  ten  years. 
In  addition  the  Secretary  may  ocmvey  with- 
out reimbursement  to  the  municipality  such 
lands  or  Interests  therein  outside  the  town- 
site  boundaries  for  any  purpose  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(f )  TiM  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
affect  any  valid  existing  rights. 

Sic.  307.  Any  person  who  violates  or  faUs 
to  comply  with  any  regulation  Issued  by  the 
Secrets^  of  the  Interior  under  this  title 
relating  to  the  use  and  management  of  the 
PrlbUof  Islands  or  to  the  conservation  and 
protection  of  the  fur  seals  or  wUdllf e  or  other 
nattiral  resources  located  thereon  shaU  be 
fined  not  more  than  9600  or  be  Imprlaoned 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Service  by  natives  of  ths 
PrlbUof  Islands  engaged  In  the  taking  and 
ctuing  <A  fur  seal  skins  and  other  activities  In 
connection  with  ths  administration  of  such 
Islands  prior  to  January  1,  1960,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  based 
on  records  available  to  him,  shaU  be  con- 
sidered for  purposes  of  credit  under  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (6  U.S.C. 
3361-1267),  as  clvUlan  service  performed  by 
an  employee,  as  defined  In  said  Act. 

(b)  The  annxilty  of  any  person  or  the 
annuity  of  the  survivor  of  any  pereon  who 
shaU  bave  performed  service  described  In 
subsection  (a),  and  who  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  died  or  ahaU  have 
been  retired  cm  annuity  payable  from  the 
clvU  service  retirement  and  dlsabUlty  fund, 
shall,  upon  appUoaUon  fUed  by  the  annui- 
tant within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act.  be  adjusted,  effective  .as  of 
the  first  day  of  the  month  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  tbla  Act.  so 
that  the  amount  of  the  annuity  will  be  the 
same  as  if  such  subsection  had  been  In  effect 
at  the  time  of  such  person's  retirement  or 
death. 

(c)  Section  4(g)  of  the  ClvU  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  (5  U.8.C.  3254(g))  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  words  "mUltary  serv- 
ice" a  comma  and  the  following:  "for  service 
performed  prior  to  January  1,  1960,  by  na- 
Uves of  the  PrlbUof  Islands  In  ths  taking 
and  cxirlng  of  fur  seal  skins  and  other  activ- 
ities In  connection  w^th  tbs  administration 
of  siich  islands,". 

(d)  In  no  case  sbaU  credit  for  the  •ervloe 
described  In  subsection  (a)  snUUe.a  person 
to  the  benefits  of  section  11(h)  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  Act  (S  UJ3.C.  aa01(b)). 

(e)  NotwlthBtsndlng  any  other  provision 
of  thU  Act  or  any  other  Uw,  benefits  tinder 
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tbe  C1*U  8«rvlM  B«ltrMMat  Act  OMd*  av«U- 
abl*  by  re— on  at  tb»  prorirtoiM  of  thla  mc- 
tton  tfiaU  be  paid  treat  tta«  dTll  Mrrlo*  r«- 
tlremant  Mad  dlaabUlty  fund  >ubj«et  to  r»- 
imboncBMnt  to  such  fund  from  tbe  Frlbllof 
Iiland  fund.  establUbed  in  aectton  407  of 
this  Act,  for  th«  purpose  ot  compen— ttng 
■aid  retlrament  fund  for  tbe  cost,  m  deter- 
mined by  tbe  Olvll  Serrloe  Comiwllon  dur- 
Inc  eftch  lUc*l  year,  of  benefits  provided  by 
tbla  aectton.  This  relmbureeraent  to  tbe  clvU 
■ervloe  retirement  fund  ebaU  be  oonatdered 
a  oast  of  administering  tbe  fur  seal  program. 

nrvK  m — raoTBcrxoir  or  ska  ottbui  ok  thb 

HIGH  SKAB 

Ssc.  301.  (a)  It  is  imlawful,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  this  Act  or  by  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  any  per- 
son subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  to  take  or  engage  In  tbe  taking  of 
sea  otters  on  the  high  seas  beyond  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  tbe  United  States,  or  to 
possess,  transport,  sell,  purchase,  or  offer  to 
sell  or  purchase  sea  otters  or  their  parts  taken 
on  tbe  high  seas,  or  to  destroy,  abandon,  or 
waste  needlessly  sea  otters  on  the  high  seas. 

(b)  Tbe  possession  of  sea  otters  or  any 
p€irt  thereof  by  any  person  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  constitute  prima 
fade  evidence  that  the  sea  otter  or  part 
thereof  was  taken,  pxirchased,  sold,  or  trans- 
ported in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder. 

Sac.  303.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  from 
tlma  to  time,  to  sell,  piu-suant  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  deems  desirable,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of,  sea  otter  sldns  and  all 
the  products  derived  from  sea  otters  that 
ara  forfeited  to.  or  seized  by,  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  Act.  or  that  are  taken 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  high  seas  or  within 
tba  Aleutian  Islands  National  WlldUfe  Re- 
fuge. The  iMTOceeds  of  such  sales  shall  be 
depoalted  In  the  PrlbUof  Islands  fimd  in  the 
Treasury. 

TITLB  XV— OBnOUL 

Sk.  401.  (a)  Kvary  vessel  subject  to  tbe 
JuilsdlcUoa  of  the  United  States  that  Is  em- 
ployed In  any  manner  In  connection  with  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  »>■<«  Act,  In- 
cluding Its  tackle,  apparel,  fiuniture,  appur- 
tenanoes,  cargo,  and  atores  shall  be  subject 
to  foifalture  and  all  fur  seals  or  sea  otters, 
or  parts  tbareof.  taken  or  retained  In  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  or  the  monetary  value  there- 
of shall  be  forfeited. 

(b)  All  provlslona  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  summary  and  Judicial  forfeltive.  and 
condemnation  of  a  vessel.  Including  Its 
tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appurtenances. 
cargo,  and  stores  for  violation  of  the  customs 
laws,  tbe  disposition  of  such  vessel.  Including 
Its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appurtenances, 
cargo,  and  stores  or  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  thereof,  and  the  remission  or  mitigation 
of  such  forfeitures  shall  apply  to  seizures 
and  forfeitures  Incurred,  or  alleged  to  have 
been  Incurred,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  Insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  are 
applicable  and  not  Inconsistent  with  tbe  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Sac.  4aa.  (a)  Enforcement  of  tbe  provisions 
of  this  Act  Is  the  Joint  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating. 
In  addition,  ths  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  may 
deslgnata  offlcers  and  employees  of  the  States 
of  the  Unltad  States  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  which  relate  to  persons  or  vessels 
■abject  to  the  JurlsdlcUon  of  the  United 
StatM.  When  so  designated,  such  oflBcers. 
and  employees  are  authorized  to  function  as 
Federal  law  enforcement  agents  for  these 
purposes,  but  they  shaU  not  be  held  and  con- 
sidered as  employees  of  the  United  Stetes 
for  the  purposes  of  any  laws  administered  by 
tbe  Civil  Serrloe  Ooauiitelon. 


<b)  Tbe  Judges  of  the  United  States  dl»> 
trtct  courts  and  tbe  United  States  oommls- 
sUmera  may.  within  their  respective  Jurlsdlc- 
tloos,  upon  proper  oath  or  aflbmatton  show- 
ing probable  causa.  Issue  such  warrants  or 
other  process.  Including  warrants  or  other 
process  Issued  In  admiralty  proceedings  In 
Federal  district  courts,  aa  may  be  required 
for  enforcement  of  this  Act  and  any  regxila- 
tlosis  Issued  thereunder. 

(c)  Any  person  authorised  to  carry  out 
enforcement  activities  hereimder  shall  have 
tbe  power  to  execute  any  warrant  or  process 
Issued  by  any  oCBcer  or  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  for  tbe  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Such  person  so  autbralzed  shall  have 
tbe  power — 

(1)  with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other 
prooees,  to  arrest  any  person  committing  In 
his  presence  or  view  a  violation  of  this  Act 
or  the  regtUatlons  Issued  thereunder: 

(3)  with  a  warrant  or  other  process  or 
without  a  warrant.  If- he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  a  vessel  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  or  any  person 
on  board  Is  in  violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  tbe  regulations  issued  thereunder, 
to  search  mch  vessel  and  to  arrest  such  per- 


(e)  Such  person  so  authorised  may  seise 
any  vessel  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  tbe 
United  Statea,  together  with  lU  tackle,  ap- 
parel, furniture,  appurtenanses.  cargo,  and 
stores,  used  or  employed  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  Is- 
sued hereunder  or  which  It  reasonably  ap- 
peara  haa  been  used  or  employed  contrary  to 
tbe  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations 
Issued  hereimder. 

(f )  Such  person  so  authorised  may  seise, 
whenever  and  wherever  lawfully  found,  all 
fur  seala  or  sea  otters  taken  or  retained  In 
violation  at  this  Act  or  the  regulations  Is- 
sued thereunder.  Any  fur  seals  so  seised  or 
forfeited  to  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shaU  be  disposed  of  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  104.  of  this 
Act.  Any  sea  otters  so  seised  or  forfeited 
to  the  United  States  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  disposed  at  in  accordance  with  the 
provlslone  of  section  303  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  408.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  Issue  regiilatlons  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  404.  Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions at  title  I  or  m  of  this  Act  or  the  regu- 
lations Issued  thereunder  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $3,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sac.  405.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Is 
authorised  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  agree- 
ments for  research  with  any  person  or  public 
or  i^vate  agency. 

Sac.  408.  (a)  The  term  "person"  as  used 
in  this  Act  means  any  individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  or  association. 

(b)  Tbe  terms  "Uke"  or  "taking-  or 
"taken"  as  used  In  this  Act  mean  to  pursue, 
hunt,  aboot,  capture,  collect,  kill,  or  attempt 
to  piusue.  hunt,  shoot,  capture,  ooUect,  or 

km. 

<c)  Tbe  term  "natives  of  the  PrlbUof 
Islands"  ss  used  In  this  Act  means  any  In- 
dians. Aleuts,  or  Kslrlmos  who  permanently 
reside  on  said  island. 

Sac.  407.  There  is  establlabed  a  PrlbUof 
Islands  fund  and  there  are  authorised  to  be 
i4>prop(lated  such  sums  as  may  be  neceasary 
from  tbe  fund  and  from  otbar  funds  In  the 
Treasury  to  carry  out  tbe  provUlons  of  this 
Act  and  tbe  provlslona  of  section  6(e)  of 
tbe  Alaska  Statehood  Act  wblcb  provldea  for 
the  payment  to  the  State  of  Alaaka  of  eer- 
taln  specified  proceeds  deposited  into  said 
fund. 

Sac.  408.  (a)  The  Act  of  February  36.  1944 
(86  Sut.  100;  16  U.8.O.  83Ia-831q).  Is  re- 
pealed. 


(b)  Tbe  last  three  sentences  of  sectka 
e(e)  of  the  Alaska  8tattiK>od  Act  (73  Stat 
388)  are  amuided  to  read  aa  follows:  "Com- 
mencing with  the  year  during  which  Alaaka 
is  admitted  into  tbe  Union,  the  Secretary  m 
the  Treasury,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year. 
ShaU  pay  to  the  State  of  Alaaka  70  per  centum 
of  the  net  proceeds,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  derived  during  such 
fiscal  year  from  all  sales  of  sealskins  or  sea 
otter  skins  made  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of  1866.  In 
arriving  at  the  net  proceeds,  there  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  receipts  from  all  sales  all 
costs  to  the  United  States  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of  1948 
and  the  payments  made  to  any  municipal 
corporation  established  pursuant  to  that 
Act.  including,  but  not  Umlted  to,  the  costs 
of  handling  and  dressing  the  skins,  the  costs 
of  making  the  sales,  and  all  expenses  in- 
curred In  the  administration  of  the  PrlbUof 
Islands.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fur  Seal 
Act  of  1966  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Hallbot 
Act  of   1937  UJ3.C.  773-7731)." 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  protect  and  conserve  the  North 
Pacific  fur  seals,  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  PrlbUof  Islands,  to 
conserve  the  fur  seals  and  other  wildlife 
on  the  PrlbUof  Islands,  and  to  protect 
sea  otters  on  the  high  seas." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Presldffit,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  rec<Misider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  I  moTe 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVENTION  FOR  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL  FOR  THK 
EXPLORATION  OF  THE  SEA- 
REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  be  removed  from  Execu- 
tive H.  89th  Congress,  2d  session,  the 
Convention  for  the  International  Coun- 
cil for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea,  signed 
At  Copenhagen  imder  date  of  Septonber 
12.  1964,  and  that  the  convention,  to- 
gether with  the  Prealdent's  message,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreisn 
Relatloiu,  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Ricoio. 
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The  PRESnnNO  OFFlCt^. 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  message  from  the  ' 

follows: 
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Without 
Pk^ldent  Is  as 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  istatet: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  toi  accession.  I 
transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of  the 
(invention  for  the  Intemjltional  Coun- 
cil for  the  Exploration  pf  the  Sea, 
signed  at  Copenhagen  under  date  of 
September  12, 1964.  The  convention  was 
signed  by  the  16  European  |(Sk>vemment8 
which  are  presently  mambers  of  the 
CouncU,  but  not  by  the  Umied  States  of 
America  which  Is  not  now  U  member. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  iifklormatlon  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  convention. 

The  International  Council  for  the  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Sea  is  tt^«  oldest  and 
most  respected  intematioi  i&l  organiza- 
tion dealing  with  the  maine  sciences, 
vdA  particularly  with  flshi;Hes.  It  was 
established  at  Copenhagen  tn  1902  as  a 
result  of  conferences  held  iii  Stockholm 
in  1899  and  in  Chrlstlana-4iow  Oslo— in 
1901.  Since  that  time  the  Council  has 
operated  imder  an  instruiaent  entitled 
"Statutes  of  the  Council,"  j  |iot  a  treaty. 
Ihe  present  omvention  ^puld  replace 
the  statutes  and  enlarge  th|s|  scope  of  the 
woik  of  the  organization. 

The  United  States  becaitae  a  member 
of  the  CouncU  on  July  22,  1912,  but  al- 
lowed its  membership  to  lapse  during 
World  War  I.  American  scientists  have 
maintained  informal  liaiwn  with  the 
CouncU  over  the  years,  however.  With 
the  Council  expanding  its  (Cope  and  ac- 
tivities, and  with  the  growiklg  concern  in 
the  United  States  regardiil$  the  oceanic 
sciences,  it  is  considered  iqiwrtant  that 
the  United  States  reestablwi  Its  formal 
ties  to  the  CouncU. 

I  noted  in  my  message  of  March  2, 
1965,  that  "our  view  of  the  seas  has  had 
to  undergo  a  drastic  chantae.  We  have 
always  considered  them  as  Harriers  to  in- 
vasion; we  now  must  see  tbem  as  links, 
not  only  between  peoples,  but  to  a  vast 
new  untapped  resource."  liAembershlp  in 
the  International  CouncU  \^  the  Explo- 
ration of  the  Sea  wlU  » 
links. 

Tliere  is  a  broad  commi 
ests  hi  Atlantic  fisheries 
idiy  between  the  present 
bers  of  the  CouncU 
States.  Eleven  of  the  sixteen  members 
»re  also  monbers  of  the  i  tntematlonal 
Commissicm  for  the  NormWest  Atlantic 
nsherles,  with  Canada  tAt  the  United 
States.  Fourteen  of  the  mxteen  mon- 
bers  are  also  members  of  j  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Oceanographlcl  Commission. 
with  the  United  States  |ttid  39  other 
countries.  Fifteen  of  the  |alxteen  mem- 
bers are  also  members  of  the  Food  and 

d  particl- 
erles  De- 
States  and 
of    the 
ibers  of  the 


Scientifically,  the  CouncU  has  great 
importance.  Its  sdentlflc  committees 
draw  a  multitude  of  distlngtiished 
scientists  to  their  aimual  meetings.  Sd- 
entlflc symposia  are  also  held  on  a  va- 
riety of  subjects,  and  its  scientific  Jour- 
nals are  known  throughout  the  world. 
The  CouncU's  work  and  infiuence,  which 
reach  far  beyond  European  coastal  wa- 
ters, are  intimately  related  to  much  of 
our  own  activity  in  tUs  field. 

The  convention  is  not  yet  in  force. 
As  of  March  3,  12  of  the  16  instrumento 
of  ratification  or  approvals  necessary 
for  eatry  into  force  had  been  deposited. 
According  to  Information  which  has  been 
received  the  convention  may  enter  into 
force  on  July  22,  1966,  the  64th  anniver- 
sary of  the  foimding  of  the  CouncU.  In 
this  event.  It  would  be  highly  desirable 
for  the  United  Stetes  to  be  able  to  apply 
for  membership  and  to  deposit  an  Instru- 
ment of  accession  prior  to  the  annual 
meeting  to  be  held  In  October  in  order 
that  the  United  States  might  partidpate 
as  a  fuU  member.  I  recooomend  ^t  the 
convention  be  given  early  and  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 

Ltmdon  B.  Johnson. 

Thx  Whiti  House,  June  20. 1966. 


then  those 

ty  of  inter- 
oceanogra- 
ipeanmem- 
the  United 


Agriculture  Organization 
pants  hi  the  work  of  its 
Partment,  with  the  Unl 
>4  other   countries.    Pbu. 

dxteen  manbers  are  also  m 

North  East  Atlantic  Flsh^^es  Commls- 
non,  and  the  OooncU  servi  4  •»  sdentlflc 
^vlaoiy  body  to  that  Con  itnlsskxi. 


EXECUTIVE   liCESSAOES   REFERRED 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  reodved, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE 

The  legislative  derk  read  the  n^nlna- 
tln  of  Alvln  Grossman,  of  New  York,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal,  western  district  of  New 
York,  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS     ON     THE     SECRE- 
TARY'S  DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations In  the  PubUc  Health  Service,  be- 
ginning John  H.  Waite,  to  be  medical 
director,  and  ending  Stanley  J.  Kissel. 
Jr.,  to  be  senior  assistant  health  services 
officer,  which  are  on  the  Secretary's 
desk,  be  confirmed  en  bloC; 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  X 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  eonsideratloa  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


FREEDOM  OP  INFORlCATION 

Mr.  LONO  of  Missouri.  Mr.Preddent. 
it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  Just  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Preddent  S.  1160,  the  freedom  of  infor- 
mation blU.  It  is  my  hope  that  Pred- 
dent Johnson  soon  wlU  sign  this  very  im- 
portcuit  bUl  into  law. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  of  informa- 
tion has  been  a  long  tuid  a  difBcult  one. 
Need  for  such  a  law  was  pointed  out  as 
early  as  1955,  but  it  has  taken  these 
many  years  to  SMXompllsh  it. 

The  Freedom  of  informatlMi  Act, 
which  has  now  passed  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  recognizes  the  right  of 
our  American  dtlzens  to  have  access  to 
records  which  are  generated  by  Oovem- 
ment  agendes.  AU  records  »Te  to  be 
made  available  except  for  specific  cate- 
gories where  the  public's  need  to  know 
is  Justifiably  outweighted  by  the  neces- 
sity of  conducting  Oovemment  opera- 
tlcHis.  at  least  for  a  time,  in  secret 
Some  of  these  exonptions  trom  disclosure 
Include:  records  dealing  with  the  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  mat- 
tars,  records  which  are  already  exempted 
from  disclosure  by  other  statutes,  trade 
secrete  and  other  commerdal  and  finan- 
cial Information  which  are  Immune  from 
public  dlsdosure,  and  personal  records, 
the  dlsdosure  of  which  would  constitute 
a  clewly  unwarranted  Invadon  of  indi- 
vidual privacy. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  section 
In  S.  1160  is  the  court  access  provision. 
Any  person  who  has  been  denied  records 
from  a  Oovemment  agency  wUl  now  have 
the  right  to  obtain  court  review  of  the 
withholding  of  these  records.  The  bur- 
den of  proof  wlU  be  on  the  agency  to 
show  why  the  records  must  be  with- 
held. Prior  to  the  passs«e  of  this  law. 
.this  burden  rested  on  the  Individual 
seeking  the  Information — often  a  diffi- 
cult task,  especiaUy  when  the  aggrieved 
person  does  not  know  the  contente  of 
these  records. 

It  is  my  (pinion  that  the  pubUc  has 
a  constitutional  right  to  know  about  the 
operations  and  activities  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
this  right  has  been  recognized. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
itCANSFIELD.     iCr.    President. 


if  there  is  no  further  business  to  oome 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjoumaient  untU  12  o'dock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  pin.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  untU  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  June 
21. 1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  recdved  by  the 
Senate  June  90, 1966: 

DiTLOKATic  am  Foaznur  SasviOB 

John  H.  Crlnunlns,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  oOoer  at  class  1,  to  be  ftmlweMrtir 
KKtraordlnary  and  Plantpotenttary  ot  ttie 
United  States  at  Amertoa  to  tb»  Domlnlean 
ReimMlo. 
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June  20,  1966 


June  20,  1966 


Wlnthrop  Knowlton,  ot  New  York,  to  b«  an 
Alatent  Secretary  of  tbe  Treactiry,  vice 
ICerlyn  H.  Trued,  resigned. 

Atomic  ExxaoT  CoMiuaaxoN 
Samuel  It.  Matelt,  of  Texaa,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber ot  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Commiaalon  for  tbe 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  ao,  1S70. 
Oerald  F.  Tipe,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Conunlaslon  tar  a 
term  of  5  years  expiring  June  SO,  1971.  (Re- 
appointment.) 


COMMtriaCATIONS   COMlfUnON 

RoKl  H.  Hyde,  of  Idaho,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commiaalon 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  7  yean  from  July 

i.i»«a. 

CxmrnAI.   IMTELXJOCNCX   AOKMCT 

Richard  Helnu,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
Ik  trz  Abict 

The  fonowlng-named  person  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  states,  from  the  temporary 
diaabtUty'  retired  list,  under  the  provisions 
at  UUm  10.  United  States  Code,  sectton  1211: 
To  be  colonel 

Sydnor,  WUllam  D.,  Jr..  O32018. 

Tbe  foUowlng-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  in  the 
grade  specified,  under  tbe  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  BUtes  Code.  secUons  3283.  3284, 
3285.  3286.  3287  and  3288: 

To  be  major 

Hoffmann.  Kenneth  L.  (MSC),  078049. 

Tbe  foUowlng-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  gradee  specified,  under  the 
proTlslons  of  title  10.  United  SUtee  Code, 
•octtons  3283.  3284,  3285.  3286.  3287  and 
S388: 

To  be  majors 

Drotor,  Harry  W.,  OI887167. 

Hemdon,  Jamee  D.,  02028418. 

Houben,  Bmll  P..  01926878. 

Jarden.  Alfred  B.,  0187S116. 

Kotas.  Nicholas  8..  01926399. 

Kraats.  Bmest  E..  02007668. 

Ijmilon.  Oeorge  L.,  Jr..  O1930948. 

UcFarland.  James  F.,  01891659. 

Nordln.  Glenn  H.,  01886902. 

Norrls,  John  T.,  0192S6S9. 

Taylor,  John  F.,  01926570. 

White.  Richard  L.,  01877107. 

To  be  eaptatnt 
Bradley,  Peter  W.,  05005889. 
Bratfier.  Thurman  W..  05403066. 
Byers.  Rodney  C.  O4063608. 
Chapman.  William  S..  05307781. 
Cowan.  Donnely  O.,  04010554. 
Egenmaler.  Ralph  O..  O6S01746. 
Fsrguson.  Harold  C.  04000224. 
Oreenquist,  Myron  L.,  05301758. 
Hall,  James  A.,  06408632. 
Harper.  Tbonuw  U..  O6301478. 
Hembree.  James  J..  06826009. 
Hickman,  Lee  S.,  06300473. 
Hltes.  Robert  D..  06850048. 
Hokanson,  Wllllsm  A..  05606631. 
Jackson,  Walter  W.,  05302203. 
Kashln,  Oleb  D.,  06704206. 
Kline.  Edward  F.,  04030062. 
Koenig.  Robert  F..  06000244. 
Ueux.  Roger  L.,  Jr.,  06403716. 
Lucas,  Judson  R..  06308802. 
Mauk.  Oerald  F.,  05702009. 
IfeKee.  Jade  If.,  O40426S3. 
MclCurray,  Thomas  I.,  04012881. 
Mordeote.  Joseph.  02287209. 
PaTalskl.  Richard  R..  O4009670. 
SUvens.  John  W.,  06704646. 
Taylor.  David  L,  O4068736. 
Tmv»K  Donald  R..  06207913. 
Torbush.  John  W.,  Jr.,  05304589. 
Tyner,  Owyn  L.,  O4032930. 


Williams.  Alonao,  Jr.,  04071814. 
Wood,  John  L..  05306761. 

To  be  ftrst  tteutenanU 
Abbott.  Reginald  8.,  Jr.,  O6S16800. 
Alexander.  Junius  R.,  05307168. 
Andree,  Martin  E.,  OS318122. 
Andrea.  Dudley  M..  06206466. 
Baker,  Robert  J.,  05318308. 
Baker.  Rudolph,  06316054. 
Barnard.  David  A..  05530207. 
Beach,  Dwight  W.,  05216105. 
Beltson,  Richard  D.,  05209070. 
Benka.  Daniel  L..  06613778. 
Bents.  Oeorge  A..  06216177. 
Blnkley,  Russell  W.,  05310161. 
Btxxarro,  Richard  M..  05406789. 
Boberek.  Frank  M.,  Jr..  05312379. 
Brown,  James  L.,  05405067. 
Brown,  Jerry  H.,  02308233. 
Buntyn,  WllUam  A.,  06405736. 
Burge,  Marvin  K.,  05412237. 
Chrlstenson,  Robert  L.,  06316680. 
Clemm.  Robert  W.,  05413300. 
Coatee,  Thomas  E.,  05308385. 
Cobb,  Tyrus  W.,  05707513. 
Coleman,  Robert  P..  06217870. 
Collier.  Emory  C.  05317014. 
Ccdilns,  Raymond  E..  O5010S74. 
Oonlln,  Thomas  J.,  05008646. 
Creech.  William  R..  05316439. 
Creeden,  Cornelius  T.,  02320478. 
Currle,  John  H.,  06216003. 
Curry,  James  T.,  05317416. 
Dobyns,  James  W.,  05305855. 
Dupwe,  Robert  L.,  O541I900. 
Eaves,  Maynard  D.,  06631942. 
Edgar,  Mallory  F.,  O5406138. 
Felker,  Timothy  L..  06516833. 
Fisher.  Edward  C,  O57069S3. 
Ford,  James  L.,  05403734. 
Candy,  Jack  R..  05316818. 
Gardner,  David  M.,  02311817. 
Gardner,  Uoyd  K.,  05413249. 
Gauer,  Ralph  C,  02305418. 
Gllewlcx,  Andrew  E.,  06514619. 
Glasscock,  James  A.,  OS875156. 
Glelm.  Albert  F.,  05011453. 
Glen.  Jamee  H.,  Jr.,  06319127. 
Green,  Charles  A..  06214101. 
Grlffln.  Eldred  E.,  05410596. 
Halbman.  Robert  A..  05512762. 
Harrington,  Peter  F.,  05000094. 
Harris,  Peter  R.,  05900048. 
Harrison,  Gerald  A.,  06318062. 
Heinrlch.  Darrell  C.  06412720. 
Henry,  Terence  M.,  062I8512. 
Hodsdon,  Dennis  K.,  05007853. 
Howell,  BUlton  L..  Jr.,  05317185. 
Hudson,  Daniel  L..,05219617. 
Hurt,  Rodney  E.,  05314752. 
Inman,  David  P.,  05&16422. 
Jarrett,  Byron  8.,  02299387. 
Jeffrey,  Jerry  R.,  05219601. 
Johnson,  Bruce  P.,  OS316483. 
Jonee,  LaVert  W.,  05317436. 
Joseph.  Taft  M.,  Jr..  02306662. 
Kapclellan.  Bdward  U.,  05011700. 
Keeney,  Raymond  E.,  06221600. 
Kelley,  Troy  K.,  OS414322. 
Kerr,  James  T.,  Jr.,  06010466. 
Koetakis,  Peter.  05008886. 
KoBzewskl,  Stephen  S.,  Jr.,  05312004. 
Krelner,  John  E.,  05310417. 
Ledbetter,  James  F.,  05S 13056. 
Lee,  William  m,  06414461. 
Lewis,  Daniel  K.,  05708722. 
Llklns.  Ralph  E..  06314166. 
Love.  Richard  L..  06414227. 
Maharrey.  James  B.,  05314546. 
Malone,  Richard  F.,  06414964. 
Markbreiter,  Jeffrey  K..  O8018819. 
BCarshall.  Edgar  A.,  Jr.,  05413667. 
Maybury,  Robert  D.,  05009618. 
McTiaughlln.  Robert  H.,  O6S10005. 
MeLaod.  Gregory  D..  O6706764. 
Merritt.  Oecar  V.,  Jr.,  02304871. 
Meyer.  WlUlam  T..  O6406718. 
Mitchell,  John  M..  06617861. 
Moore,  Donald  E.,  06705279. 


Morgan,  Donald  J.,  06413316. 
Morrison,  William  O..  Jr..  06314270. 
Mowrey,  Fred  H.,  Jr.,  06312174. 
Neck,  David  A.,  05313S88. 
Newsom,  Charlie  L.,  Ill,  05709491. 
Norton,  James  B.,  05011806. 
Palmer,  David  W.,  n.  06206974. 
Palmer,  Walter  L..  Jr.,  06006918. 
Patterson.  Wallace  E..  06313780. 
Peck.  Howard  F.,  05875176. 
Peterson.  Albert  E..  Jr.,  05317043. 
Pray,  David  E.,  06614068. 
Price,  David  H.,  06316403. 
Pulver,  William  C,  Jr..  02313582. 
Ray,  Roy  G.,  05310933. 
Renols,  Bernard  A.,  06013830. 
Resldorl.  Lawrence  B..  06616630. 
Rheln.  Timothy  J.,  05707538. 
Robertson,  Brent  E.,  05517080. 
Romine,  Ronald  H.,  05310066, 
Ross,  WUllam  R.,  05413223. 
Rimyon,  Floyd  L.,  05405788. 
Russell.  John  G.,  05012010. 
Scannell,  Michael  J..  06017483. 
Beguln.  Robert  P.,  05512837. 
Sheffield,  Ronald  L.,  06413973. 
Shryock,  Kenneth  J..  06708066. 
Shumway,  Walter  A.,  06311606. 
Slmerly,  Charles  8..  05405767. 
Slrols.  George  A.,  O6012S0S. 
Smith,  Gerald  G.,  05513171. 
8mlth,  Renzo  D.,  06617496. 
Smith,  Richard  M.,  06013730. 
SomervlUe,  James  B.,  05318418. 
SpagnoU,  Joseph  B.,  05406283. 
Stauffer,  Wallace  J.,  06312347. 
Stevens,  Robert  M.,  06213948. 
Stone.  Bert,  06703963. 
Swanson.  Gary  D.,  06219786. 
Tessmer.  Lee  W.,  02297078. 
Tofferi,  Robert  E.,  06015736. 
Tralno,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  06220622. 
Varnado,  Charles  B.,  02312877. 
Wendt,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  05311760. 
Wheelan,  John  D.,  05414247. 
Whelan.  Robert  E.,  05014108. 
WUUams,  Charles  E.,  O6SI0407. 
WUUams,  Donald  W..  06005700. 
WoUe.  Robert  M.,  02302108. 
Wolkowlch.  Walter  E.,  O500797S. 
Wyllle,  WUllam  J.,  05317261. 
Yauch,  Jatm  A..  05505127. 
Ywk,  Val  D.,  05706421. 
Zlkmund,  Robert  L.,  05617153. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Adams.  William  R.,  06411874. 
Allen,  Troy  N.,  05416573. 
Anderson.  Stephen  M.,  05709174, 
Angel,  DaoosU  H.,  06224257. 
Ashley,  Otis  H.,  ni,  05324S77. 
Bacher,  John  A.,  05322487. 
Best,  David  8.,  05324884. 
Blalock,  John  H.,  05418778. 
Blanks,  John  R.,  Jr.,  05322865. 
Booher,  Samuel  W„  in.  05319163. 
Carpenter,  Thomas  B.,  HI.  0541691S. 
Cauble,  John  M.,  05709160. 
Coburn,  John  G.,  05517320. 
Compton,  Otha  H.,  OS318871. 
Connolly,  Robert  B.,  05320439. 
Cothren,  Sanford  D.,  06416670. 
Croom,  OUver  L.,  Jr.,  05322238. 
Doerfel,  John  S.,  05418711. 
Farmer,  Berkwood  M.,  05309746. 
Foley,  Mark,  06322390. 
Graham,  Robert  J.,  06016804. 
Grubb,  Richard  R.  N.,  02316465. 
Gryczynskl,  Edward  S.,  06214873. 
Handy,  Malvln  L.,  06406460. 
Harmon,  Joseph  S.,  06532786. 
Harvey,  Jeffrey  L.,  05016659 
Hasty,  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  05222926. 
Hayes.  Samuel  B.,  05418724. 
HInton,  Robert  R.,  05406406. 
Hurst,  Jerry  R.,  05415304. 
Jenkins,  Robert  D..  06800437. 
Jensen.  David  C.  06690818. 
Johnson.  Mlebael  P..  06S3195S. 
Jones.  Steven  F.,  05418025. 
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Kemp,  James  C,  Jr.,  06819  l|ra. 

Landts,  George  A.,  0633323  I 

Laurence,  Brent  H.,  O6709S '  9. 

Legare,  Francis  Y.,  069318]  i  i. 

Longcor,  Clarence  R.,  oeN^ipaS. 

Maher.  Brian  J.,  06016842 

Mangone,  Albert  A.,  O5036M6. 

McCllntoek,  George  E.,  091 90641. 

Mehle,  F.  Douglas,  0522353  B. 

Millard.  Ramon  E..  Jr.,  06{  S  2184. 

Milton,  David  A.,  0532497^ 

Moore,  Peter  C  06234960. 

Moore,  Robert  P..  0632214d 

Morrison,  Fred  K.,  0553216  S , 

Morrow,  Garcia  E.,  O50159<  t . 

Nunnally,  Robert  A.,  0641{  3 14. 

Parker,  Charles  W..  Jr. 

PIgue,  Larry  M.,  06415759. 

Putnam,  Ronald  V.,  05318I I  B. 

Readllng.  Charles  W.,  0531 3fiM. 

Reagan,  Jerry  A  ,  05406392 

Roberts,  Alfred  H.,  O53220( ! . 

Rocco,  Domenle  P..  Jr.,  033  ( 0387. 

Rogers,  Cordell  B.,  0632170  J . 

Sawyer,  David  R.,  O501739(  . 

Scully,  Timothy  J.,  062261I  r  r. 

Siffrin,  J(dm  J..  06218216. 

Smith,  Bruce  E.,  05016302. 

Smith,  Ray  T  ,  06406370. 

Stoneclpher,  Roy  L.,  057081  \  3. 

Stubbs,  Richard  C,  053207  >  r. 

Tanaka,  Richard  M.,  O5709  i  13. 

Todd,  Timothy  O.,  0532634  i 

Turcotte,  Paul  J.,  O5017350 . 

Tyson,  Robert  K.,  0632302^  . 

Vance,  John  D.,  06519802. 

Van  Nest.  John  E.,  Jr.,  O60: 1  «40. 

Weaver,  Thomas  C,  062266  9 1. 

Wmiams,  Jerry  C,  0571041 1 

Wolfson,  Joel.  06006710. 

The  foUowing- named  pers )  is  for  i4>patnt- 
ment  in  the  Regular  Arm;  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  br  inches  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  ik,  XThlted  States 
Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3385,  8286,  8287, 
3288,  3290,  3201,  3292,  3204  ^d  3311: 

To  be  captaiTis,  Army  l^yrse  Corps 
Christopher,  Joyce  A.,  N805lb3. 
Mahoney,  Roaemarle  P..  N8pM59. 

To  be  captains,  Dentu  Corps 
Berringer,  Ray  D.,  O550960< . 
Boylan.  Peter  A.,  05216836. 
Dayoub,  Michael  B.,  05319S  G  4. 
Oauthler,  Donald  J.,  O5407  V  \1. 
Hatch,  Edward  A. ,05216733. 
Kempf ,  Kenneth  K.,  02312'  r  17. 
Larr,  Edwin  T.,  Jr..  0631983  B . 
Tabor,  Herman  8.,  0631378I  i 
Turner,  Kenneth  A..  O6606 1 13. 

To  be  captains.  Judge  t  Idsocate 
General's  Cor\  \  \ 
Creekmore,  Joseph  P.,  0331 0  971. 
Miranda,  Ralph  G..  O54043( « I. 

To  be  captains,  Medit  t  X  Oorpe 

Adams,  Robert  H.,  0523779' ' 
Blee,  William  A.,  O680064S. 
Moran,  Martin  J.,  06711648 . 
Posey,  Delma  P.,  06408476. 
Rojas,  Luis  R.,  06826363. 
Stafford.  Novarro  C,  O2003I  t  i3. 
Vath,  Raymond  E.,  O22304: ' '. 

To  be  captains,  Veterii  a  try  Corps 
Ouatln.  PhlUp  N..  02306051 ) 
McCaUum,  William  F.,  023  )^80. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Anr^y  Nurse  Corps 
HoUey,  Bfary  Y.,  N670M64 
Peterson,  Norma  L.,  N23158H9 
Robertson,  Jane  F.,  N2313dyf ' 
Welsh,  Joy  Ann,  N523S641. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Qeneral's  Cor^  i 
Keenan,  Francls,A..  O60006 1 L 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Xedical  Corf 
Allison,  Stanley  C,  0640881 4 
Asklns,  James  H.,  06812773 . 
Bucher,  WUllam  C,  Jr.,  O2$^0783. 


Jib  [ye  Advoomte 


Oamarata,  Jamee  C.  0231676I. 
Cameron.  Richard  D..  0331678a. 
Crowley.  James  R.,  03316812. 
Elberfeld,  Jacob  H..  02306208. 
Gardner,  Horace  B.,  06711587. 
Gross,  Richard  H.,  05010213. 
Kimball,  C.  Eve  J.,  K5219063. 
KlmbaU.  Daniel  B..  Jr.,  052164ie. 
Lacey,  J(dm  R.,  06215869. 
Lawrence,  Larry  L..  02330668. 
Merchant,  Michael  J.,  02316766. 
Mlddlemas,  Robert  O.,  m,  O3330664. 
Mnrchlson,  Hoary  A..  Jr.,  03330665. 
Pierce,  Homer  I..  03S16859. 
Rau,  Jerold  M.,  02316806. 
Steinberg,  Sidney  R..  06230600. 
Strader,  Wilbur  J.,  m,  02316743. 
TaUey,  Terry  W.,  02820762. 
Toledo,  Tony  M.,  05408938. 
WaUace,  Robert  G.,  03320672. 
WUea.  Peter  J.,  05408015. 

To  be  first  lieutennnts,  Uedieal  Service 
Corps 

Alba,  RIcardo,  06411788. 
Dunlevy,  Bernard  J.,  03313S78. 
Schlaeppl,  Uoyd  A.,  06614681. 
Tower,  Oerald  B.,  033 11466. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Veterinary  Corps 
Howarth,  Robert  A.,  02312678. 
McGovem,  Lawrence  T.,  0231673&. 
Pope,  Conrad  R.,  033 17266. 

To  be  second  lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
BumeU,  Corrtne,  N6319718. 
HoweU,  Frazier  L.,  N  6336698. 
Johnson,  Patricia  L.,  N5417354. 
Kramer.  RoberUJo  A..  N6417330. 

To  be  second  Ueutenants,  Women's  Army 
Corps 

Larson,  Jane  8..  L3317001. 

Ready.  Peggy  E.,  L2319247. 

The  foUowlng-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Medi- 
cal Corps,  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  grade  of  first  Ueutenant,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 2106,  3283,  3284,  3294: 

Bowen,  Thomas  E.,  05010124. 
Brown,  Raymond  L.,  Jr.,  06211729. 
Draganosky,  Eugene  A.,  06214871. 
Marclnlak,  Robert  A.,  06010779. 
Merritt.  WUllam  E..  Jr..  06214661. 
Meyers,  Allan  F.,  05215218. 
MlUer,  Russell  L.,  Jr.,  O6214062. 
Quash.  Joseph  A.,  06215498. 
Smith,  Ward  T..  O501 1300. 

Tbe  foUowlng-named  distinguished  mlU- 
tary  students  for  appointment  in  the  Medical 
Service  Corps,  Regiilar  Army  of  the  UiUted 
States,  in  the  grade  of  second  Ueutenant,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  2106,  3383.  8384,  3386.  8287, 
3288  and  8290: 

Brown.  Samuel  A.,  JT.   Deas,  Bernard  W.,  Jr. 
Campbell,  Robert  P.,    McOonnaughhay, 

Jr.  Douglas  A. 

Carpento',  John  L.        O'Byme,  Stuart  A. 
Costanxo,  Joseph  J.       Preecott,  Clinton  E., 

Jr.  Jr. 

Davis,  WelUngton  J.. 

Jr. 

The  foUowlng-named  distinguished  mUl- 
tary  students  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions 
of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3106, 
3283,  3284,  8286,  3387.  and  3288: 

Bahr,  James  J.  Bradley,  WUllam 

Bailey,  Robblns  L.  Brlggs,  Earl  D. 

Bartholomew,  WiUiam  Brutnell,  Donald  G. 

W.  Byard,  n^dertek  B. 

Barton,  Oeorge  T.,  n  Carlson,  John  M. 

Bennett,  Larry  G.  Carper,  Douglas  H. 

Beverley,  William  W.,  Ceranlc,  John  W..  m 

Jr.  Clark.  Edwartl  W.,  n 

Boone,  Michael  P.  Coppola,  Paul  F. 


Ooppoletta,  Danld  T.    Mulford,  James  W. 
Corthell,  Jeffrey  L.         Miirray,  Jamee  C. 
Coetantlnl,  Eugene  L.  Mnston,  Kurt  A. 
Demarest,  David  C.        Neal.  WUllam  D. 
DePhinipe,  Terry  L.       Nelson,  Ronald  W. 
Donahoe,  John  F.,  Jr.    Nelson,  RondleL. 
Dufur,  John  M.  Neveu,  Leo  F. 

Emery,  Allan  C,  m       Norrls,  Michael  A. 
Esposlto,  Mlchari  L.,     Oatson,  Joseph  W.,  Jr., 

Jr.  05233124 

Fernandex,  Bdward  J.  O'Hara,  David  B. 
FIckessen.  Jack  R.         O'Haver.  Robert  J.,  Jr. 
FInnell,  James  M.,  n     Olsen,  Aldan  8. 
Fulkerson,  WUllam  J.  Opie.  Robert  8. 
Ganmn,  Jonathan  B.      Orr,  Ira  R. 
Garcia,  Joseph  Overbaugh,  Harold  L. 

Gardner,  Stuart  F.         Overcash.  Clyde  8. 
Getchell,  James  R.         Owen,  Ronald  S. 
Goodley,  Donald  T.        Pagan,  Maxlmlno,  Jr. 
Gorgas,  Frederick  K.     Pearson,  Roy  M. 
Graumann,  Richard      Perez,  Mario  G. 

W.  Petersen.  Lawrence  C. 

Graves,  Thomas  C.         Pond,  Richard  G.,  Jr. 
Gray,  Joseph  W.  Raach,  Oeorge  T. 

Gresham,  Larry  D.         Rader,  Wayne  F. 
Griffith,  John  8.  Raleigh.  Daniel  P. 

Grosch,  Robert  J.  Rambow,  PhlUip  A. 

Guinn,  Stephen  R.        Raskin ,  Richard  J. 
Hammona.  Stephen  F.  Rlttenmeyer,  Dennis 
Hardies,  Theo  F.  c. 

Harelson,  Dan  P.  Rltter,  John  B. 

Hart,  J.  D.  Rlzzo,  Richard  D. 

Hathaway,    PhUip    F.,Roberts,  Jan  R. 

Jr.  Roberts,  Michael  F. 

Haubert,  Harry  L.  Rolofion,  Lyle  A.,  Jr. 

Hazen,  James  C.  Russell,  Tyrone 

Heeb,  James  Russen,  David  M.,  Jr. 

Heinrlch,  Charles  H.      Sasso,  Claude  R. 
Herrington,  Robert  W.,schlendorf,  John  W., 

Jf-  Jr. 

HIU,  CorneUus  E.  Selecky,  John  R. 

Holder,  NevUle  E.  M.      selUx,  Eric  O. 
Jenkins,  Kenneth  B.     aaavo,  John  A. 
Johnson,  Armand  L.      Smith,  James  E. 
Johnson,  Philip  P.,  Jr.  Solomon,  James  L. 
Jcmes,  Eric  P.  Sonnemann.  David  B. 

Jones,  Richard  W.  BpigareUi,  Ralph  A. 

KeUy,  Raymond  A..  Jr.  8taar,  Edward  O. 
Kennwly,  Max  H.  Starblrd.  Courtney  B. 


KUbcm,  Michael 


StUIwell,  Joseph  W. 


Knight,  Richard  S.        strange,  Donald  J. 
Kunz,  BobCTt  A.  Talcott,  WUllam  R. 

Kurtx,  John  L.  Teel  Eric  R 

Lancaster.  John  W.,  IV  Temple,  Ronnie  L. 
Lauby,  Karl  F.  Thaller,  Patrick  W. 

Ix>ckhart.  Harold  D.      Trudeau,  Bernard  F., 
MacDonough,  Bryan  T.     j^ 
Maddox^tqphenM.     urse",  Stephen  W.,  n 
Mann  FredertA  H.       van  AUtyne,  John  A. 
Mannlng^bMtF.       Van  Busklrk.  Peter  L. 
Mattaro  Donidd  J.,  Jr.  voweU.  Wmiam  O. 
Means,  Sargent  B.  ^g,,b,  Charles  H. 

Means,  WlUUmD..  Jr.  weintrltt.  WaUace  C. 
Mercer,  Donald  L.  Whitley.  Kenny  W. 

Meyer.  John  V.  WUklns,  Ksmpir  M. 

MUler,  Edward  8.  Wolfe,  Hiram  M..  IV 

Moak,  Clifton  P.  Wyro,  Peter  L. 

Moore,  James  B.  Youngs,  Larry  A. 

Morris,  Robert  D.  Zepko,  John  J. 

IittbxNavt 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grades 
indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Chief  warrant  oglcer,  W-S 
Esparza,  Raymond  F. 
Nelson,  Warren  K. 
Thomas,  Welcome  J. 

Chief  warrant  officer,  W-t 
Ballinger,  Robert  C.      Mason,  Paul  B. 
BIttle,  Opie  H.  MidAnghUn,  Robert  B. 

Cutcomb,  Jack  B.  Mekula,  John 

Deangelo.  Alice  O.         OgUaro,  Renzo  J. 
Flanlgan,  BtUs  B.  Shaw,  Norman  R. 

noyd.  Jamas  H.  Witherow,  Elmer  H. 

Jung,  Marttn  L.  Wooten.  Hobart 

Loranga.  HMvy  O. 

Ttxe  foUowing-named  officers  at  th*  CJB. 
Navy  tor  promotion  to  the  grades  indicated. 
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subject  to  q\uUfic»Uon  tbereof  u  provldfld 
by  Uw: 

Chie/  warrant  ogleer,  W-2 

Lewla,  John  A. 
Chiet  warrant  officer,  W-3 
Brown.  Albert  L.,  Jr.      Oohrband,  Howard  F., 
Carl,  Cbarles  L..  Jr.  Jr. 

Porter,  Albert  W..  Jr.     Hardin,  BUUe  R. 

Nlchola,  WlUlam  E. 

Chief  warrant  officer.  W-4 
Adams,  George  C.  Morgan,  Ottls  N. 

AdUna,  Wilbur  L.  Reed,  Abner  D. 

Austin,  Ellla  E.  RUey,  Joaepb  P. 

Carpenter.  Charles  P.    Rouse,  Leo  O. 
Carrutbers,  ICorrla  E.    Scallse,  Raymond  A. 
Carter,  Charles  S.  Scharschan,  Stephen 

Chlldera.  Virgil  R.  J. 

Conway,  Lonnle  E.         Schroeder,  Philip  W. 
Davis,  Oeorge  R.  Sharpe,  Virgil  O. 

Dederlng,  Kenneth  C.   Shrum,  Wayne  A. 
Droddy,  Donald  P.         Slaughter,  Arthur  R. 
Foust,  Prank  R.  Sloan,  Wallace  V. 

Glmmel,  Daniel  O.        Spain,  John  H. 
Glover,  Pred  B.  Tarver,  Carroll  L. 

Guthrie,  William  C.      Uhlhom,  Elmer  C. 
Holland,  Muscoe  C.      Waller,  George  K. 

Jr.  Weru,  Glenn  E. 

Jeffra,  Arthur  J.  White,  Charles  R. 

Leone,  Theresa  White,  Theordore  L. 

Meeler,  William  P.,  Jr.  Whltt,  William  P. 
Moore,  James  A.  Whyte,  Oeorge  L. 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Donald  R.  Peeley,  Medical  Corps, 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
commander  In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Lt.  (Jg.)  Roger  A.  Beauchane,  Supply 
Corps,  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  In  the  Supply  Corpe  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Lt.  (jg.)  Preda  G.  Smith,  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  In  the 
line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to'  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided   by  law. 

Lt.  John  A.  Henry,  Jr..  for  permanent  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  In  the 
line  of  the  VS.  Navy,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  VS. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In  the  line  and 
staff  corps,  as  indicated,  subject  to  qiiallfica- 
tlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


UNS 


Amundsen,  Richard 

O.,  Jr. 
Andrews,  James  R. 
Benlngton,  George  A. 
Carter,  Clyde  L. 
Colthurst,  Wallace  R. 
Cook,  Raymond  L. 
Creli^ton,  Carolyn  C. 
Defrles,  Melton  E. 
Deklsver,  Vaughn  O. 
Dick.  Albert  G. 
Dyches.  Trad  D. 
PaddU,  Jack  H. 
Ferguson.  Gary  W. 
Godbehere.  Richard 

O.- 
Hamilton, Susan  P. 
Hobbs.  Marvin  E. 
Hoffman,  Calhoun  E., 

m 

Hoffman,  Carl  W. 
Jenkins,  Alan  K. 
Johnson,  Allan  B. 
Kafka.  WUUam  J. 


Kalember,  Glen  A. 
Keith,  Roy  E. 
Lemon,  Frank  M. 
Llston,  Danon  D. 
Marlowe,  Gilbert  M. 
Marshall,  John  R. 
Mueller,  James  W. 
Nichols,  Donald  P. 
Parker,  Charles  L.,  Jr. 
Ralney,  Peter  O. 
Rogers,  Beverly  J. 
Segal.  Harold  W. 
Sloan,  Robert  E. 
Smith,  Kenneth  R. 
Smith,  Marlon  J. 
Spangler.  John  C. 
Stamper,  Russell  C. 
Strelt,  Raymond  S.,  Jr. 
Sullivan,  George  E..  m 
Timby.  William  H. 
Tucker,  Ronald  D. 
Waa.  Norma  J. 
Tonov,  Serge  A. 


ST]rm.T    COSTS 


BUck,  BUI  H. 
Blondln.  Peter  W. 
Ceo.  Jerome  J. 
Donahue.  John  R. 
Eadle,  Paul  W. 
Erdahl,  Eugene  8. 
PUnt,  Ralph  Q. 


Green.  WUUam  T. 
Hobbs.  WUbur  N. 
Jenson.  Ronald  L. 
Manson.  Waltsr  B.,  in 
SplUer.  James  T. 
Walton,  Joseph  I*. 


CXm.    BMGIIfXn     COSTS 

Hatter,  WUUam  H.,  Jr.  Jones,  Ernest  L. 
Henley,  John  S.  Stamm.  John  A. 

NITS8B    COSPS 

Whitman,  Judith  M. 

Michael  G.  Lynch,  U.S.  Navy,  for  transfer 
to  and  appointment  In  the  Supply  Corps 
of  the  Navy  In  the  permanent  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade)  and  in  the  temporary 
grade  of  lieutenant. 

WUUam  R.  Rosenfelt,  U.S.  Navy,  fca:  trans- 
fer to  and  appointment  In  the  Supply  Corps 
of  the  Navy  in  the  permanent  grade  of  Ueu- 
tenant  (Junior  grade) . 

The  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy   for   transfer   to   and   appointment   In 
the  Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy  in  the  per- 
manent grade  of  ensign: 
Edward  E.  Brlgh-        Fred  L.  Meyer 

ton,  Jr.  Joseph  MoUshus,  Jr. 

Terry  L.  Earhart  Douglas  B.  Veum 

Howard  H.  HamUton  Charles  L.  Wilde 
William  T.  Lee 

James  W.  Goodspeed,  U.S.  Navy,  for  trans- 
fer to  and  appointment  In  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Navy  In  the  permanent  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade). 

The  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  in  the  per- 
manent grade  of  ensign: 
WlUlam  E.  Free  Xtl  Louis  W.  Hennlngs  m 
James  W.  Goodspeed  Stephen  P.  Lotterhand 
Richard  GugUelmlno  Charles  P.  O'NeUl,  Jr. 
Ronald  S.  Hadbavny  David  P.  Sheaff 

The  following-named  candidates  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  quaUfications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 

Mark  W.  Alexander       Robert  L.  Heustls 
Donald  E.  Angstead       Robert  A.  IseUn 
Dennis  J.  BleUckl  Richard  B.  Leenstra 

Gary  L.  Bier  Dennis  R.  Moss 

James  C.  Burger  Thomas  C.  NaUe 

Stanley  J.  Coley  Francis  E.  Othic 

Marshall  G.  Cooper      Richard  B.  Reynolds 
Kenneth  H.  Delano     James  T.  Sanders 
Gene  A.  Douglass         Frederick  A.  Seely 
WlUlam  N.  Edwards    Alan  J.   Shapiro 
Thomas  C.   Ellis  WUUam  A.  Shower,  Jr. 

John  R.  Estes  Karl  C.  Shumaker 

Betty  J.  Gabryshak     John  G.  Strohaker 
Larkln  E.  Garcia  Richard  H.  Taylor 

WlUlam  A.  GousUn      Thomas  C.  Volgfat 
WlUlam  A.  Gunkel      Robert  C.  Walte 
Charles  T.  Hardy         Marshall  R.  Weir 
Marilyn  J.  Hatch         Roger  E.  Wenschlag 
Gary  R.  Henry  Daniel  L.  Wojtkowiak 

Lovell  K.  Henson 

The    following-named    candidates    to    be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  Supply  Corps  of 
the    Navy,    subject    to    the    quaUfications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
John  C.  Beckett  Jerry  A.  Kane 

Timothy  G.  Custer      Merlyn  M.  Masters 
Richard  A.  Evanoff      Billy  R.  Shelton 
Mohsen  Kamel 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Gerald  P.  Corcoran 

Frederic  H.  Gerber 

Andrew  J.  Lanier,  Jr. 

Arnold  E.  Catron,  midshipman  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  a  permanent  ensign  In  the 
Une  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Adrian  T.  Doryland  (Navy  Enlisted  Scien- 
tific Education  Program)  to  be  a  permanent 
ensign  in  the  line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Anderson  R.  WiUlams  (Civilian  College 
Graduate)  to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  and'a  temporary  lieutenant  in 


the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
Uw. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offl. 
oers)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  Ueutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Jerald  J.  Archer 

Michael  T.  Cornell 

Milton  R.  Felger 

CoUls  O.  Marshall,  U.S.  Navy  retired  offi- 
cer, to  be  a  permanent  commander  In  the 
line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Bcecutlve  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  20.  1966: 

DBPASTitKNT  or  Jusncx 

Alvln. Grossman,  of  New  York,  to  be  0.8. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  o(  New  Tork 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

In  thc  Public  Health  Sekvick 

The  nominations  beginning  John  H.  Walte, 
to  be  medical  director,  and  ending  Stanley  J. 
Kissel,  Jr.,  to  be  senior  assistant  health 
services  officer,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
CoNORESsiONAL  Recosd  Oh  Juns  8,  1M6. 

»■         ma^         »i 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Jacob  A.  Max,  Liberty  Jewish 
Center,  Baltimore,  Md.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

And  nations  shall  walk  at  Thy  light 
And  kings  at  the  brightness  of  Thy  rising 

Mayest  Thou  guide  us,  O  Heavenly 
Father,  in  our  striving  to  beccnne  more 
like  Thee,  for  Thou  hast  implanted  in 
each  one  of  us  a  spark  of  the  divine. 

Endow  the  President  and  elected  Rep- 
resentatives of  our  beloved  country  with 
wisdom  and  vision  for  they  are  charged 
with  guiding  the  destinies  of  this  citadel 
of  democracy.  Grant  them  the  courage 
and  self-confidence  to  act  upon  the 
urgent  issues  that  confront  us,  so  that 
all  of  mankind  may  see  in  our  free  com- 
monwealth Thy  handiwork. 

Aid  us  to  preserve  our  traditions  of 
justice  for  all  men.  Help  us  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  strive  for  liberty  under  law 
for  all  In  our  beloved  country. 

May  we  be  worthy  to  continue  the 
noble  heritage  of  the  foimders  of  our 
Nation  that  Thy  blessing  may  rest  upon 
us  and  upon  all  Thy  children.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  June  16.  1966,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

HJt.  6438.  An  act  to  authorise  any  execu- 
tive department  or  Independent  establlah- 


June  20,  1966 


of   the 
rbunding  at  the 


ment  of  the  Qaremmsnt,  <  t  any  bnrwni  or 
office  thereof,  to  make  appi  ( priate  aoeount- 
ing  adjustment  or  relmbu  i  ement  between 
the  req>ectlve  appropriations  avaUable  to 
such  departments  and  establishments,  or  any 
bureau  or  ofllce  tbereof; 

HR.  10357.  An  act  to  proijkle  for  the Btrlk« 
log  of   medals   In  oommeplaratton 
lOOth  anniversary  oC  the 
n.S.  Secret  Service;  and 

H.R.  15302.  An  act  to  iHxMlde,  for  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  July  1,  i»6e,  and  ending 
on  June  80,  IWFl,  a  temporary  increase  In  the 
pubUc  debt  limit  set  forth' (n  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Aah, 

The  message  also  anndanced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  lonendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  o^  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  Hbtise  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles:  II 

H.R.  12270.  An  act  to  auttiDrlze  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  j  and  to  provide 
transportation  and  other  se^ces  to  the  Boy 
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Scouts  of  America  in  cc 
13th  Boy  ScouU  World  Ja 


4ctlon  with  the 
boree  and  21st 


Boy  Scouts  World  Conference  to  be  held  In 
the  United  SUtes  of  Amei|l|»t  in  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  anncMnced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  unendments  to 
the  blU  (HJl.  12322)  entitled  "An  act  to 
enable  cottongrowers  to  establish,  fi- 
nance, and  carry  out  a  c4)ordlnated  pro- 
gram of  research  and  pnsnotion  to  im- 
prove the  competitive  po$iJtion  of.  and  to 
expand  markets  for,  cotto^,"  disagreed  to 
by  the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  Uie  disagreeing 
votes  ot  the  two  Housefij  tbereon.  and 
appoints  Mr.  Talmadge.  I  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  North  CaroUna,  Mr.  Aiken, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  anndunced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  biUja  concurrent 
resolution,  and  a  Joint  r^^olutlon  of  the 
following  titles,  in  whidh  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.3150.  An  act  to  make  further  provision 
for  the  retlremoit  of  the  OMnptroUcr  Gen- 
eral; 11 

8.  Con.  Res.  88.  Concurrenit  resolution  rela- 
tive to  parity  prices  for  agrldultural  commod- 
ities; and  I 

S  J.  Res.  163.  Joint  resolutton  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  In  cOTunemoratlon  of 
the  60th  anniversary  of  the  IfWeral  land  bank 
system  in  the  United  Statesj  j 

The  message  also  annolnced  that  the 
Presiding  OiScer  of  the  Skbate,  pursuant 
to  PubUc  Law  115. 78th  Cdhgress,  entiUed 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of 
certain  records  of  the  U.3.  Government," 
appointed  Mr.  MoNRONre  and  Mr.  Carl- 
son members  of  the  J<^t  select  commit- 
tee on  the  part  of  the  Ser  ^te  for  the  dis- 
position of  executive  paitrs  referred  to 
In  the  report  of  the  Ahihivlst  of  the 
United  States  numbered  M6-16. 


SWEARING  IN  OP 
The  SPEAKER.    The 


fore  the  House  a  commi 
the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUoi^ 

_  Inn  ao,  1M6. 

">e  H<»iorabIs  the  Spkax^, 
Boute  of  ReproMntatipes. 

Sa:  A  eertifleate  In  due  f^rm  of  Uw  sbow- 
>hg  the  election  of  Jkkoim  it.  Waiab  ■■  a 


thaic  lays  be- 
liiLlcation  which 


Bepresentatlve-elect  to  the  89th  Oongrsss 
from  the  14th  Congreeslonal  District  of  the 
State   of   CaUfornla,   to   fill   the   unexpired 
term,  ending  January  3, 1967. 
Respectively  yours. 

Ralph  R.  Robkbts, 
Cterk,  VJS.  Bouse  of  Representative*. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Representative- 
elect  will  present  himself  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
oath  of  oCBce  administered  to  him. 

Mr.  WALDIE  presented  himself  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of 
ofBce. 

TRIBtJTE  TO  RABBI  JACOB  A.  MAX 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objectlcm. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome 
Rabbi  Jacob  A.  Max,  guest  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Sam  Frikobi.,  who 
has  offered  an  inspiring  prayer  before 
this  Chamber  this  morning. 

Rabbi  Max  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  spiritual  leader  in  BaltUnore 
County  and  Baltimore  City.  F^or  13 
years  he  has  served  the  greater  Baltimore 
area  as  spixittial  leader  of  the  Anshe 
Emanuel  Aitz  Chaim  congregation — ^Lib- 
erty Jewish  Center — which  is  located  at 
1  Liberty  Heights  Avenue  in  Baltlntore 
City  and  at  8615  Church  Lane  in  Ran- 
dallstown.  Baltimore  County. 

Rabbi  Max  holds  an  undergraduate 
degree  fnnn  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, and  did  graduate  work  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  the  University  of 
Maryland,  and  Teshiva  University.  He 
also  studied  at  the  Talmudical  Academy, 
and  was  ordained  at  Ner  Israel  Rabbini- 
cal College  in  Baltimore. 

Rabbi  Max  has  served  on  many  boards 
of  various  educational  institutions  in 
Baltimore,  and  Lb  presently  educational 
coiuniltant  for  the  Hebrew  Education 
Assodation  of  Baltimore  City. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  he  is  also  serv- 
ing on  the  Governor's  committee  of  the 
clergy  for  mental  health  for  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

This  Chamber  is  indeed  honored  by 
the  presence  of  Rabbi  Max  and  will  bene- 
fit trom  his  invocation. 


FORMATION  OP  NATIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEE  OP  ONE  MILLION  TO  SAVE 
THE  UNITED  STATES  CAPITOL 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  my  colleagues  that 
appliciUions  are  now  being  accepted  in 
my  office,  for  charter  membership  in  the 
new  National  Committee  of  One  Million 
To  Save  the  United  States  CapitoL  I 
cordially  invite  the  support  of  all  my  col- 


leagues who  favor  our  retaining  a  portion 
of  the  original  Capitol  structure  for  the 
enjoyment  and  education  of  our  citizens 
rather  than  covering  It  up  with  a  cost- 
ly 7-aere  martde  facade  housing  a  new 
Ci^iltol  restaurant,  two  movie  houses, 
and  109  additional  congressional  ofllce 
spaces  at  a  currently  estimated  cost  of 
134  million. 

It  was  little  more  than  a  week  ago  that 
we  had  before  us  the  legislative  appropri- 
ation bill  for  1967,  the  proper  vehicle  for 
taking  any  further  action  on  the  contro- 
versial matter  of  extending  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol.  We  were  assured  at  that 
time  that  no  further  action  was  planned 
and  no  fimds  for  the  west  front  were  in- 
cluded. That  bill  is  presently  in  the 
Senate.  Yet  we  are  told  the  Architect 
will  not  request  funds  now  but  will  wait 
for  the  supplemental  bill  which  will  come 
to  us  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session 
when  there  will  be  no  time  for  debate  on 
a  swe^lng  change  in  a  historic  na- 
tional monument. 

I  hope  we  can  stop  this  action  until  the 
House  as  a  whole  can  study  the  matter 
as  fully  as  it  deserves.  But  we  need  to 
hear  from  the  people  themselves,  and 
that  is  the  Job  this  new  national  commit- 
tee can  do. 

The  Nation's  schoolchildren,  with  their 
pennies,  once  saved  the  great  historic 
UBJ3.  ConttauUon.  Old  Ironsides.  Pa- 
triotic and  educational  groups  across  the 
country,  with  their  letters  and  their  tele- 
phone calls,  can  surely  preserve  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol  for  generations  still  to 
come. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Cleik  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


ARKANSAS  POST  NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R  13389) 
to  increase  the  amoimt  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  development  of  the 
Arkansas  Post  National  MemoriaL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.B.  12389 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Arkansas  Poet 
National  Memorial,  in  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas", approved  JiUy  6,  I960  (74  Stat.  334; 
PubUc  Law  S6-S95) ,  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "9126,000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"9580.000". 

Mr.  ASPINAUi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmotis  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
maiics  at  this  point  In  the  RccoaD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Ttiere  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
now  before  us.  HR.  12389.  is  not  a 
complex  one.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  funds  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  for  derelfqnnent  of 
the  Arkansas  Post  National  Memorial  to 
$550,000. 
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As  most  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
are  well  awsu-e,  I  am  sure,  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has 
recommended,  in  recent  years,  that  the 
amounts  of  money  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated be  specifically  limited.  We 
feel  that  this  is  an  important  check  on 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
because  it  has  the  effect  of  prohibiting 
the  extension  of  a  project  beyond  the 
expectations  of  Congress  at  the  time  of 
Its  authorization.  By  placing  such  limi- 
tations in  the  authorizing  legislation, 
we  help  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  understand  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram contemplated  so  that  it  can  malce 
Its  recommendations  accordingly. 

The  increased  authorization  contained 
In  HJR.  12389  does  not  significantly  ex- 
pand the  development  plan  presented  to 
Congress  by  the  National  Park  Service 
before  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  86- 
595.  At  that  time,  the  cost  of  the  devel- 
opment work  contemplated  was  esti- 
mated at  $344,000;  subsequent  construc- 
tion cost  increases  and  unforeseen  work 
which  was  necessary  would  bring  the 
present  costs  to  about  $430,000.  The  re- 
maining $120,000  authorized  by  HJl. 
12389,  then,  represents  the  cost  of  pro- 
posed additions  to  the  project  as  it  was 
originally  undertaken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  land  at  this  site — 
some  220  acres — was  donated  to  the  Oov- 
emment  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Arkansas  Poet  National  Memorial.  We, 
in  Congress,  have  appropriated  $117,400 
for  development  of  the  area;  however, 
if  the  plan  is  to  be  completed,  as  it  was 
originally  proposed,  then  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  this  new  authority. 

Having  conducted  hearings  on  this 
legislation,  your  committee  feels  that 
this  increase  la  justified.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  our  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mn,Lsl 
on  this  matter  and,  as  chairman  of  your 
committee.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SATLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
HJl.  12389.  seeks  to  Increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Arkansas  Post  National 
Memorial. 

The  act  of  July  6,  1960—74  Stat.  333— 
authorised  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  the  Arkansas  Post  National 
Memorial  to  commemorate  the  first  per- 
manent European  settlement  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  act  of  July  6, 
1960,  limited  the  amount  appropriated 
for  land  acquisition  and  development  to 
$125,000.  of  which  not  more  than  $25,000 
was  to  be  used  for  land  acquisition.  The 
State  of  Arkansas  has  donated  to  the 
United  States  221  acres  of  land,  all  of 
the  land  needed  for  the  national  monu- 
ment. 

HJl.  12389  will  Increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
development  of  the  Aransas  Post  Na- 
tional Memorial  to  $550,000.  To  date. 
Congren  has  appropriated  $117,400  of 


the  $125,000  authorized  for  appropriation 
by  the  act  of  July  6,  1960.  By  the  end 
of  fiscal  1966  most,  or  all.  of  this  amount 
will  be  spent  or  obligated. 

The  additional  $425,000  requested  by 
H.R.  12389  will  enable  the  National  Park 
Service  to  complete  its  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Arkansas  Post  National 
Memorial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
HJl.  12389. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


THE   NATIONAL   MUSEUM    OP   THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  7315) 
relating  to  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con^nt  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  ACTS  OP  MARCH  3, 
1931.  AND  OCTOBER  19,  1962,  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  FURNISHING  OP 
BOOKS  AND  OTHER  MATERIALS 
TO  THE  BLIND  SO  AS  TO  AU- 
THORIZE THE  PURNISHINa  OP 
SUCH  BOOKS  AND  OTHER  MATE- 
RIALS TO  OTHER  HANDICAPPED 
PERSONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  13783)' 
to  amend  the  acts  of  March  3.  1931,  and 
October  19. 1962.  relating  to  the  furnish- 
ing of  bo<^s  and  other  materials  to  the 
blind  so  as  to  authorize  the  furnishing  of 
such  books  and  other  materials  to  other 
handicapped  persons. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  this  bill  exceeds 
the  cost  set  by  the  bipartisan  committee, 
I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMEND  SECTION  502  OP  THE  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACT.  1936,  RELAT- 
ING TO  CONSTRUCTION  DIFFER- 
ENTIAL SUBSIDIES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  12591) 
to  amend  section  502  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  relating  to  construc- 
tion differential  subsidies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.B.  13601 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled,  Tbat  the 
proviso  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsectlmi 
(b)  of  secUon  503  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  M  amended  (46  U3.C.  ll&3(b) ),  Is 


amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  lOM",  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  lOflS". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  S.  2858.  a  similar  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  bill  the 
gentleman  seeks  to  have  considered  pro- 
vide for  1  year,  and  1  year  only? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.    For  1  year  only;  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  1  year.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

8.  3858 
An  act  to  amend  section  503  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1036.  relating  to  construction 
differential  subsidies 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  provtao 
In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  503  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  as  amended  (46  U.8.C.  1153(b)).  1« 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30.  IMS", 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  186T'. 

AlfXMOMENT  OITEaXD  BT   MK.  GASMATI 

Mr.  GARMATZ.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ofTer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oarmatc: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  ol 
S.  3858  and  substitute  the  following: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
proviso  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsecUon 
(b)  of  section  503  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.8.C.  llS3(b)), 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'June  30.  1966*. 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'June  30,  1968'." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  12591)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ADMEASUREMENT  OF  SMALL 
VESSEIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S.  2142.  to 
simplify  the  admeasurement  of  small 
vessels. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

8.  3143 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tec- 
tlon  4148  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (46  U.S.C. 
71)  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4148.  (a)  Before  a  vessel  Is  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  Issued  a  certificate  of  record  she  shall  be 
admeasured  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
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(b)  or  (c)  of 

has  been  ad- 

leasured  solely 

unless  it  Is  a 

bsectlon    (b) 

under 

which  U  In- 

y  as  a  pleasure 


if  variations  In 
d  that,  taken 
Icable.  the  re- 

reaaonably  re- 


(b)    which   U 

for  use  other 

vessel,  shall 

in    sections 

vised  Statutes, 

77). 


ury  as  provided  In  subeectli 
thl«  section.    A  vessel  wbli 
measured  need  not  be 
to  obtain  another  documi 
vessel    admeasured    imder 
which  Is  required  to  be 
fubsectlon    (c);    but  a  vi 
tended  to  be  tised  exclusive 
Teasel  may  at  the  owner's  tibUon  be  read- 
measured  under  subsection  :^b). 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  owiier's  option  to 
have  his  vessel  admeasured  under  subeec- 
tlon  (c)  of  this  section,  a  vessel  which  Is 
Intended  to  be  used  ezcluslvtly  as  a  pleasure 
vessel  shall  be  assigned  groat  sluC  net  ton- 
nages which  are  the  product  of  Its  length, 
breadth,  and  depth  In  feet  ^d  appropriate 
coefficients.  The  Secretary  oC  the  Treasury 
shall  prescribe  the  mannet  in  which  the 
length,  breadth,  and  depth  j  ^hall  be  meas- 
ured and  the  appropriate  cp^fflclents  to  be 
tppUed,  taking  due  account 
vessel  construction,  to  the 
u  a  group  and  so  far  as  pi 
suiting  gross  tonnages  sh; 
fleet  the  relative  internal  iviolumes  of  the 
vessels  admeasured  and  th)B  resulting  net 
tonnages  shall  be  in  the  satire  ratio  to  the 
corresponding  g^oss  tonnagey  as  the  net  and 
gross  tonnages  of  comparabU  vessels  if  ad- 
measured under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  A  vessel  not  admeasi^red  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section.  I ^r  a  vessel  ad 
measured   under   subsectl( 
thereafter  to  be  dociunen' 
than  exclusively  as  a  pl( 
be  admeasured    as    preecril 
41S0.  4151,  and  4153  of  the 
SB  amended  (46  n.8.C.  74, 

"(d)  Whenever  a  vessel  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  undergoes  a 
change  affecting  tonnage,  <»  Its  owner  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  alleges  error  In 
Its  tonnage,  it  shall  be  readi  Measured  to  the 
eitent  necessary  and  Its  t manage  redeter- 
mined under  this  section. 

"(e)  The  tonnage  of  a  va  a  el  for  which  a 
document  or  certificate  of  iicord  has  been 
Issued  before  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section need  not  be  redetermined  solely  be- 
cause of  amendments  to  Federal  law  enacted 
at  the  same  time  as  this  subMctlon;  but  If  it 
it  eligible  for  admeasuremeqt  under  subsec- 
tion (b  )Qf  thU  stetlon  Its  (Mrnet  shall  have 
the  option  of  having  it  read  Aeasiu-ed  under 
that  subsection.  ' 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
make  such  regulations  as  lOfa  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  aai  intent  of  this 
section  and  of  sections  4140^^160,  4151,  and 
4163  of  the  Revised  SUtu 
(46  U.8.C.  73,  74,  75,  77)." 

Sec.  2.  The  following  sta 
statutes  ax«  repealed : 

(a)  SecUon  4153  of  the 
(46U.S.C.76). 

(b)  The  second  and  third  I  paragraphs  fol- 
lowing paragraph  (1) ,  and  ti«  first  sentence 
of  the  last  paragraph,  readl^l  "The  register 
ot  the  vessel  shall  express  |«he  number  of 
decks,  the  tonnage  under  th(a  tonnage  deck, 
that  of  the  between  decks,  above  the  ton- 
Mge  decks;  also  that  of  the  poop  or  other 
encloeed  spaces  above  tJ^t  deck,  each 
separately.",  of  section  4163'  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (48  U.S.C.  77). 

(c)  Section  4181  ot  the  4^vised  SUtutes 
(46  VS.C.  73). 

(d)  Section  4831  of  the  l^vlaed  Statutes 
(46U.S.C.  373). 

(e)  Section  3  of  the  Act  ^ 
(Ch.  173,  28  Stat.  743:  48  UJB 

(f)  Section  4  of  the  Aot  c^ 
j^  173, 38  Stot.  748) ,  ■•  am  4»le(l  (*avs.6 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take 
«plraUon  of  nUoety  days  aft(  ^  the  date  ot  lit 
enactment. 


as  amended 


and  parts  of 
^vised  Statutes 


March  a.  1886 

.78). 

March  a.  18M 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  W9»  laid  on 
the  table. 


IMPLEMENTING  PROVISIONS  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OP 
THE  POLLUTION  OF  THE  SEA  BY 
OIL.  1954 

The  Clerk  called  the  Wll  (H.R.  8760) . 
to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Oil  Pol- 
lution Act,  7961  (33  U.S.C.  1001-1015), 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Prevention 
of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil.  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  puri>oses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.8760 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
"Oil  Pollution  Act.  1961"  approved  August 
SO.  1961  (S3  VB.C.  1001-1016).  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Section  1  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  title  "International  Convention  for 
the  Prevention  of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea 
by  Oil.  1954"  the  phrase  "as  amended."  and 
by  changing  the  designation  of  the  Act  from 
"OU  Pollution  Act,  1961"  to  "OU  Pollution 
Act,  1961,  as  amended,". 

(3)  SecUon  3  (38  U.S.C.  1001)  la  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)  by  changing  the 
semicolon  to  a  comma  at  the  end  thereof 
and  by  adding  "as  amended;"; 

(B)  In  subsection  (c)  by  changing  the 
reference  at  the  end  thereof  from  "D.  168/ 
68;"  to  "D.  86/59;"; 

(C)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(e)  The  term  'oU'  means  crude  oil,  fuel 
oU,  heavy  dleeel  oU,  and  lubricating  oil,  and 
'oily'  shall  be  construed  accordingly.  An 
'oily  mixture'  means  a  mixture  with  an  oU 
content  of  one  hundred  parts  or  more  In  one 
million  parts  of  mixture." 

(D)  by  amending  subsection  (1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  The  term  'ahlp*.  subject  to  the  excep- 
tions provided  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, means  any  seagoing  vessel  of  any 
type  whatsoever  of  American  registry  or  na- 
tionality, including  floating  craft,  whether 
self-propelled  or  towed  by  another  vessel 
making  a  sea  voyage;  and  tanker',  as  a  type 
Included  within  the  term  'ship',  means  a 
ship  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo 
apace  Is  constructed  or  ada4;>ted  for  the  car- 
riage of  liquid  cargoes  In  bulk  and  which  la 
not.  for  the  time  being,  carrying  a  cargo  other 
than  oU  In  that  part  of  Its  cargo  space. 

"  ( 1 )  The  following  categodes  of  vaasels  are 
excepted  from  all  provisions  of  the  Act: 

"(1)  tankers  of  under  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  gross  tonnage  and  other  shlpa  of 
imder  five   hundred   tons  gross  tonnage. 

"(U)  ships  for  the  Ume  being  engaged  in 
the  whaling  industry  when  actually  employed 
on  whaling  operations. 

"(Ill)  ahlps  for  the  time  being  navigat- 
ing the  oreat  Lakes  of  North  America  and 
their  oonnectlng  and  tributary  waters  as  far 
east  as  the  lower  exit  of  Saint  Lambert  lock 
at  Montreal  In  the  Rovlnee  of  Quebec, 
Canada. 

"(iv)  naval  ships  and  shlpa  for  the  time 
being  uaed  as  naval  auxlUarles." 

(»  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (J)  read- 
ing as  follows: 

"(j)  The  term  'from  the  nearest  land' 
means  from  the  baseline  from  which  the 
tenltotlal  sea  of  the  territory  In  question 


Is  eatabllabed  In  accordance  with  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  tiie  TBrrttorlal  Sea  and  the 
Contiguous  Zone,  1968." 

(3)  SecUon  3  (33  U.S.C.  1003)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  Subject  to  the  provlslona  of  sec- 
tions 4  and  5.  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  dlscluuge  oU  or  oUy  mixture  from: 

"(a)  a  tanker  within  any  of  the  pro- 
hibited Bones. 

"(b)  a  ship,  other  than  a  tanker,  within 
any  of  the  prohibited  aones  except  irtten  the 
ship  is  proceeding  to  a  port  not  provided  with 
facillUea  adeqxiate  for  the  reception,  with- 
out causing  undue  delay.  It  may  diacbaige 
such  residues  and  oily  mixture  as  would  re- 
main for  disposal  If  the  bulk  of  the  water 
had  been  separated  from  the  mixture:  Pro- 
vided, such  discharge  la  made  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable from  land. 

"(c)  a  ship  ot  twenty  thousand  tons  gross 
tonnage  or  more.  Including  a  tanker,  for 
which  the  building  contract  Is  placed  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  How- 
ever. If  In  the  opinion  of  the  master,  special 
circumstances  make  it  neither  reasonable  nor 
practicable  to  retail  the  oil  or  oily  mixture 
on  board,  it  may  be  discharged  outside  the 
prohibited  zones.  The  reaacoa  for  such  dis- 
charge shall  be  reported  In  accordance  with 
the  regulations  preecrlbed  by  the  Secretary." 

(4)  Section  4  (SS  U.8.C.  1008)  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"SBC.  4.  Section  8  shaU  not  apply  to— 

"(a)  the  discharge  of  oU  or  oily  mixture 
from  a  ship  for  the  piupose  of  securing 
the  safety  of  a  ship,  preventing  damage  to 
a  ship  or  cargo,  or  saving  life  at  sea;  or 

"(b)  the  escape  of  oU,  or  of  oily  mixture, 
resulting  from  damage  to  a  ship  or  unavoid- 
able leakage.  If  aU  reasonable  preoauttona 
have  been  taken  after  the  occurrence  ot  the 
damage  or  discovery  ot  the  leakage  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  or  minimising  the 
escape; 

"(c)  the  discharge  of  residue  arising  from 
the  purification  or  clarification  of  fuel  oil  or 
lubricating  oil:  J>rot><ded,  That  such  dis- 
charge Is  mads  as  far  from  land  as  practi- 
cable." 

(5)  Section  5  ($3  UB.C.  1004)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  5.  Section  3  shaU  not  apply  to  the 
discharge  from  the  bilges  ot  a  ship  of  an  oily 
mixture  containing  no  oil  other  than  lubri- 
cating oU  which  has  drained  or  leaked  from 
machinery  spaoea." 

(6)  Section  9  (38  U.S.C.  1008)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  have 
printed  separate  c^l  record  books,  containing 
Instructions  and  spaeas  for  Inswtlng  Infor- 
mation In  the  form  preecrlbed  by  the  Con- 
vention, which  shall  be  published  la  regula- 
tions preecrlbed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  If  subject  to  this  Act.  every  ship 
using  oil  fuel  and  every  tanker  shall  be  pro- 
vided, without  charge,  an  oil  record  book 
which  shall  be  carried  on  board.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  140  of  titie  6,  United  States 
Code,  shall  not  apply.  The  ownership  of  the 
booklet  shall  remain  In  the  United  States 
Oovemment.  This  book  shall  be  available 
for  lnq>ectlon  as  provided  in  this  Act  and  for 
siurrender  to  the  United  States  Oovemment 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  The  oil  record  book  shall  be  com- 
pleted on  each  occasion,  whenever  any  of  the 
following  operations  takes  place  in  the  ship; 

"(1)  baUaatlng  of  and  discharge  of  ballast 
from  cargo  tanks  of  tankers: 

"(3)  cleaning  of  cargo  tanks  of  tankers; 

"(3)  settling  In  slop  tanks  and  discharge 
of  water  from  tanksrs; 

"(4)  disposal  from  tankers  of  oily  residues 
from  slop  tanks  or  other  sources; 

"(6)  ballasting,  or  cleaning  during  voyage, 
of  bunker  fuel  tanks  of  ships  other  than 
tankers; 
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"(S)  (UapoMi  from  ahlp*  other  tlun  Unk- 
WB  of  oUr  iwldoea  ftom  bunker  fuel  tanka  or 
other  aourees; 

"(7)  mcddent*!  or  other  exoeptlanal  dis- 
charge* or  escapee  of  oil  from  tankers  or  ahlpa 
other  than  tanken. 

"In  the  event  of  such  discharge  or  eee^M 
of  oU  or  0U7  mixture,  as  Is  referred  to  In  sub- 
secUon  8(c)  and  section  4  of  this  Act.  a  stete- 
ment  shall  be  made  In  the  oil  reoord  book  of 
the  drcnmstanoee  of.  and  reason  for,  the 
discharge  or  eeeape. 

"(d)  Saeb  operation  deeerlbed  In  subeec- 
tkjn  B(c)  Of  the  Act  shall  be  fuUy  recorded 
without  delay  in  the  oil  record  book  so  that 
all  the  entrlea  In  the  book  appropriate  to  that 
operation  are  completed.  Bach  page  of  the 
book  shall  be  signed  by  the  officer  or  officers 
In  charge  of  the  c^teratlons  concerned  and. 
when  the  ship  Is  manned,  by  the  master  of 
thi^shlp. 

"(e)  Oil  reoord  books  shall  be  kept  In  such 
manner  and  for  such  length  of  time  as  set 
forth  in  the  regulations  preecrlbed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(f)  If  any  person  falls  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  imposed  by  or  under  this  sec- 
tion, he  shall  be  liable  on  convletlon  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  91,000  nor  leas  than  gSOO  and 
If  any  person  makce  an  entry  In  any  records 
kept  In  aococdanoe  with  this  Act  or  regula- 
tions prescribed  thereunder  by  the  Secretary 
which  Is  to  his  knowledge  false  or  mislead- 
ing In  any  material  particular,  he  shall  be 
liable  on  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
•1,000  nor  less  than  #600  or  Imprisonment  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both." 

(7)  BecUon  10  (83  U.S.C.  1000)  U  amended 
by  changing  the  phrase  at  the  end  thereof 
from  "and  B"  to  "8,  and  12." 

(8)  SecUon  12  (33  U^.C.  1011)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  12.  (s)  All  sea  areas  within  fifty  miles 
from  the  nearest  land  shall  be  prohibited 
Eonee,  subject  to  extensions  or  reduction  ef- 
fectuated In  accoRlance  with  the  terms  of  the 
OonTentlon.  which  shall  be  published  In  reg- 
ulations preecrlbed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  With  reepect  to  the  reduction  or  ex- 
tension of  the  zones  described  under  the 
terms  of  the  Convention,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  notice  thereof  by  publication  of  such 
Information  in  Notices  to  Manners  issued  by 
the  United  State*  Coast  Guard  and  United 
States  Navy." 

(8)  Section  13  (33  UJB.C.  1012)  Is  repealed. 

(10)  Section  17  (33  U.S.C.  1016)  la  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"Sac.  17.  (a)  This  Act  shaU  become  effec- 
tive upon  the  date  of  its  enactment  or  upon 
the  date  the  amended  Convention  becomee 
effecUve  as  to  the  United  States,  whichever 
Is  the  later  date. 

"(b)  Any  righto  or  UabUitiee  t»»i«tJng  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
affected  by  the  enactment  of  thia  Act.  Any 
procedure*  or  rules  or  regvUaUous  in  effect 
on  the  effecUve  date  ot  this  Act  shall  remain 
In  effect  until  modified  or  superseded  under 
the  authority  of  thU  Act.  Any  reference  in 
any  other  law  or  rule  or  regulation  preecrlbed 
pursuant  to  law  to  the  "IntemaUonal  Oon- 
venUon  for  the  PrevenUon  of  the  Pollution 
of  the  Sea  by  Oil.  1864,"  shaU  be  deemed  to 
be  a  reference  to  that  Convention  as  revised 
by  the  "Amendments  of  the  International 
Convention  for  the  PrevenUon  ot  Pollution 
of  the  Sea  by  OU.  1864."  which  were  adopted 
by  a  Conference  o(  Contracting  Oovernmenta 
convened  at  london  on  AprU  II.  1863.  Any 
reference  In  any  other  law  or  rale  or  regula- 
Uon  prescribed  pursuant  to  law  to  the  "Oil 
Pollution  Act,  1861,'  approved  August  30. 
1981  (33  U.S.C.  1001-1016),  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  that  Act  as  amended  by 
thU  Act." 

The  bin  WM  ot&end  to  be  engroeaed 
and  read  a  third  Ume,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  THE  AEMINISTRA- 
TXON  AND  DBVBJXMEtrr  OP 
PSNNSTLVANIA  AVENUX  AS  A  NA- 
TIONAL HISTORIC  SITE 

The  Clei^  called  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  1030)  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  development  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  as  a  national  historic 
site,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
would  like  to  have  an  explanation  of  the 
bill  from  the  key  sponsor,  and  interro- 
gate the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlD  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAUi  OP  THE  HOUSE 


VARIATION     OP     40-HOUR     WORK- 
WEEK  OP  PEDERAL   EMPLOYEES 
FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1495)  to 
permit  variation  of  the  40-hour  work- 
week of  Federal  employees  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
&  149S 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sertmte  and  House  of 
Itepreientative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  secUon 
a04(a)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of 
1846,  as  amended  (6  U.S.C.  844(a)),  U 
amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  |»t>vlalons  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  head 
of  each  such  department,  establishment,  or 
agency  and  of  the  municipal  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  eetabllsh  spe- 
cial tours  of  duty  (of  not  less  than  forty 
hours)  without  regaird  to  the  requlremento 
of  such  paragraph  in  o«der  to  enable  officers 
and  employeee  to  take  oourees  in  nearby 
cdlegea,  universities,  or  other  educaUonal 
InsUtuUons  which  will  equip  them  for  nu>re 
effecUve  work  in  the  agency.  No  premium 
oompensation  shall  be  ptaid  to  any  officer  or 
employee  solely  because  his  special  tour  of 
duty  eetabliahed  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
results  In  his  working  on  a  day  or  at  a  time 
of  day  for  which  premium  compensaUon  la 
otherwise  authorlaed." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AD   HOC   SUBCOMMITTEE   ON   THE 
HANDICAPPED  OP  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
Mr.   ALBERT.    Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ad  hoc  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  de- 
bate today  while  the  House  is  In  session. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  OklA- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PELIiY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent.   

The  SPEAKER.  Evldentty  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  thelt 
names: 

|CoU  Mo.  146] 

Abbltt  Bvlns  ICoore' 

Adair  VWIosi  Moorfaead 

Addabbo  Fsrbateln  ICorrisoB 

Andrews,  Felghan  I€ultsr 

Olenn  Pino  ICunay 

Andrews,  Flood  Nix 

N.  Dak.  Flynt  O'Bilen 

Annuniilo  Fogarty  Olson.  Ifinn. 

Ashley  Fyaser  OTfelU,  Msm. 

Berry  Gilbert  Passman 

Butnik  OiUlgan  Pepper 

BoUlng  Ooodell  Plmle 

Bolton  Orabowskl  PoweU 

Bow  Gray  Price 

Bray  Gumey  PurceU 

Brooks  Hagan,  Oa.  QulUen 

Brown.  Ohio      Halleck  Relfel 

CahlU  Hamilton  Resnick 

Callaway  Hanley  Roberts 

CeUer  Banaen,  Iowa  Bodlno 

Clancy  Harsha  Booney,  N.T. 

Clauaen.  Harvey.  Ind.  Rooney.  Fa. 

Don  H.  Helstoskl  Roetenkowikl 

Cohelan  Horton  Boudeb«uh 

Collier  Howard  Scheuer 

Conyers  Jennings  Scott 

Cooley  Jonas  Shipley 

Corman  Jbnes,  N.C.  Springer 

Craley  Keogh  Stafford 

Cramer  King.  N.T.  Steed 

Culver  Klrwan  Stephens 

Cunningham      Klucxynskl  Tenser 

Curtln  Laird  Thomas 

Daddario  Landrtim  ToU 

Davis,  Ga.  Leggett  Trimble 

Delaney  Lennon  Walkw,  lllss. 

Dent  Long,  La.  Watson 

Diggs  McDade  WhaUey 

DlngeU  McDowell  Willlama 

Donohue  McKwen  Willis 

Duncan,  Oreg.    Macdonald  Wilson,  Bob 

Duncan,  Tenn.  Mackie  Wolff 

Dwyer  Martin,  Mass.  Wright 

Ellsworth  May 

Everett  Mlnsball 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  300 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispeiised 
with. 


CLARIFYINa  AND  PROTECTING  THB 
RIOHT  OP  THE  PUBLIC  TO  INFOR- 
MATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
1160)  to  amend  section  3  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act,  chapter  324  of  the 
act  of  June  11,  1948  (60  Stat.  238),  to 
clarify  and  protect  the  right  of  the  pub- 
lic to  infoimation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  ot 
America  <it  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3,  chapter  324.  of  the  Act  of  June  11. 1848  (60 
Stat.  338),  la  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Ssc.  3.  Every  agency  shaU  make  available 
to  the  public  the  following  Infcnnatlon: 

"(a)  Pnaucanoit  m  nn  Fbmsu.  Bxoia- 
Txa. — Every  agency  shall  separately  state  and 
eurrenUy  pubUah  In  the  Federal  Register  for 
the  guidance  of  the  public  (A)  deecripUons 
of  Ita  central  and  field  organization  and  the 
established  places  at  which,  the  officers  from 
whom,  and  the  methods  whereby,  the  public 
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determined. 

.entaof  all 

avaUable: 

itlons  of  forms 

forms  may 

to  the  scope 

or  exam- 

of  general 

lorlaed  by  law, 

or  lnterix«- 

ity  formulated 

and  (E)   every 

of  the  fore- 

that  a  person 

of  the  terms 

y  manner  be 

versely  affected 

i»e  published  In 


Interpreta- 

by  the  agency 

I  Federal  Begls- 

~:  manuals  and 

any  member 

materials   are 


may  secure  information,  maUe  sabmittaU  or 

lequesto,  or  obtain  dedalona  |  (B)  statsmenta 

of  the  general  oonrae  and  ot^hod  by  which 

Its  fimctlons  are  channeled 

including  the  nature  and 

formal  and   Informal 

(C)  rules  of  procedure,  d< 

svallable  or  the  places  at 

be  obtained,  and  lnatructl( 

end  contento  of  all  papers, 

Inatlons;    (D)    subatanttve 

sppllcablllty  adopted  as  au 

end  statements  of  general  p^l 

tatlons  of  general  appUcal 

and  adopted  by  the  agency 

amendment,  revision,  or 

going.    Except  to  the  e: 

has  actual  and  timely  noi 

thereof,  no  person  shall  In 

required  to  resort  to,  or  be 

by  any  matter  required  to 

tbe  Federal  Register  and  nbfc  ao  publlahad, 

Tar  purpoeea  at  this  subwctli «,  matter  which 

Is  reasonably  available  to  thi  Class  of  peraons 

affected  thereby  shall  be  di^ed  publlahed 

in  the  Federal  Register  wlMn  Incorporated 

by  reference  therein  with  the  approval  of 

the  Director  of  the  Federal  R^^ter. 

"(b)  AOKNCT  Opxmoira  AMijOaDas. — Every 
agency  shall,  in  accordance}  pith  publlahed 
rules,  make  available  for  public  InspecUon 
and  copying  (A)  all  final  opU4ons  (including 
concurring  and  dlasentlng  otdnlons)  and  all 
orders  made  In  the  adjudlcalflpn  of  cases,  (B) 
tbose  statementa  of  policy 
tlona  which  have  been  adopi 
and  are  not  publlahed  In 
ter,  and  (C)  admlnlstraUve  a 
InatrucUons  to  staff  that  a: 
of  the  public,  unless  suck 
prompUy  published  and  conies  offered  for 
sale.  To  the  extent  required  to  prevent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  lnvasw«i  of  personal 
privacy,  an  agency  may  delete  Identifying  de- 
tails when  It  makes  avallal^ie  or  publlahea 
sn  opinion,  statement  of  pdllcy.  Interpreta- 
tion, or  staff  manual  or  tdstructlon:  Fro- 
vided,  That  In  every  case  the  Justification  for 
the  deletion  must  be  fully  explained  In 
writing.  Every  agency  alaol  khall  ««»tf»fjiiii 
and  make  available  for  publlpjlnapeotlon  and 
copying  a  cturent  Index  proMdlng  Identify- 
ing Informatton  for  the  pttpllc  as  to  any 
matter  which  Is  Issued,  ado]^ted,  or  promul- 
gated after  the  effecUve  dat4  of  this  Act  and 
which  is  required  by  this  aiiibeecUon  to  be 
made  avaUable  or  published.  No  final  order, 
opinion,  statement  of  policy.  Interpretation, 
or  staff  manual  or  Instruct  ii  in  that  affects 
any  member  of  the  public  ma  r  he  reUed  upon, 
used  or  cited  as  precedenti  by  an  agency 
against  any  private  party  uxikas  It  haa  been 
Indexed  and  either  made  aj4u»ble  or  pub- 
Uibed  as  provided  by  this  subMctlon  or  unlaM 
that  private  party  shaU  hKVe  actual  and 
timely  noUce  of  the  terms  thereof. 

"(C)  AoKNCT  Rscoaoa.— Bi]|cept  with  re- 
■pect  to  the  records  made  available  pursuant 
to  subsections  (a)  and  (bj.  every  agency 
■haU,  upon  requeet  for  ideJ»tilUble  records 
made  in  accordance  with  Uubllahed  rule* 
sutlng  the  time,  place,  f  eee  t  a  the  extent  au- 
thorized by  sUtuto  and  proc  ^lure  to  b*  fol- 
lowed, make  such  records  pn  >mptly  available 
to  any  person.  Upon  oomidi  ^t,  tbe  district 
court  of  the  United  SUte*  li  i.j  the  district  tn 
which  the  complainant  restiles.  or  haa  his 
I^incipal  place  of  buslneaa,  ^i  In  which  the 
•(ency  records  are  altuated  i  liaU  have  Jurla- 
oietlon  to  enlom  the  agency  team  the  wlth- 
«>Wing  of  agency  reomds  a^d  to  order  the 
production  of  any  agency  ret  drds  improperly 
withheld  from  the  oomplal  dant.  In  such 
cases  the  oourt  shall  detemiine  the  matter 
de  novo  and  the  burden  shi^l  be  upon  the 
M^ncy  to  sustain  Ita  action.]  In  the  event 
Of  noncompliance  with  the  o  jfirt's  order,  tb* 
■latrlct  oourt  may  punish  th<  >  iresponslble  of - 
««•  for  contempt.  Kxceilj  aa  to  those 
»aam  which  the  oourt  deem  ti  ot  gi«ater  Im- 
Por^uuit.   procwrttnts   befot^    tb*   dlstrtot 


oourt  as  authorlaed  by  this  sub**ctlon  shaU 
tak*  praosdefno*  on  tb*  docket  over  all  othar 
oatiaea  and  ahaU  be  assigned  for  hearing  and 
trial  at  tbe  earliest  pracUcable  date  and  ex- 
pedited In  every  way. 

"(d)  AOBWCT  PaoCBXDnraa. — ^Bvery  agency 
having  more  than  one  member  shaU  keep  a 
record  of  the  final  votee  of  each  member  In 
every  agency  proceeding  and  auch  reoord 
ahall  be  available  for  public  Inqtectlon. 

"(e)  Kxncmom. — ^The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  nxatters 
that  are  (1)  speclficaUy  required  by  Execu- 
tive order  to  be  kept  eecret  in  the  Interest 
of  the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy;  (3) 
related  solely  to  the  Intenud  personnel  rulea 
and  practice*  of  any  agency;  (3)  spedflcaUy 
exempted  from  disclosure  by  statute;  (4) 
trade  secrets  and  conunerclal  <w  Wt^^w^^hi  in. 
formation  obtained  from  any  person  and 
privileged  or  confidential;  (6)  Inter-agency 
or  Intra-agency  memorandums  or  letters 
which  would  not  be  avaUable  by  law  to  a 
private  party  In  Utlgatlon  with  the  agency; 
(6)  personnel  and  medical  file*  and  almllar 
fllee  the  diaoloeure  of  which  would  consti- 
tute a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy:  C?)  Inveatlgatory  file*  com- 
pUed  for  law  enforcement  purpo***  except  to 
the  extent  available  by  law  to  a  private  party; 
(8)  contained  In  or  reUted  to  examination, 
operating,  or  condition  reporta  prepared  by, 
on  behalf  of.  or  for  the  use  of  any  agency 
reeponslble  for  the  regulation  or  supervlsloa 
of  financial  Institutions;  and  (0)  geological 
and  geophysical  Information  and  dau  (in- 
cluding mapa)  concerning  wella. 

"(f)  LnorATTON  or  BxxMmoira. — ^Nothing 
In  this  section  authorise*  withholding  of  In- 
formation or  limiting  the  availability  of  rec- 
ords to  the  public  except  as  spedflcaUy  stated 
in  this  section,  not  shall  this  section  be  au- 
thority to  withhold  Information  from  Oon- 


"(g)  Puvan  PAarr.— As  used  in  this  sec- 
tion, 'private  party'  meaiu  any  party  other 
than  an  agency. 

"(h)  Xrvscnvx  Datx. — ^Thls  amendment 
shall  become  effective  one  year  following  the 
date  of  the  exuu^tment  of  this  Act." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  oonsidered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  our  system  of  government 
Is  based  on  the  participation  of  the  gov- 
erned, and  as  our  population  grows  In 
numbers  it  is  essential  that  it  also  grow 
in  knowledge  and  understanding.  We 
must  remove  every  barrier  to  informa- 
tion about — and  imderstandlng  of — Gov- 
ernment activities  consistent  with  our 
security  If  the  American  public  Is  to  be 
adequately  equipped  to  fulfill  the  ever 
more  demanding  role  of  reqwnslble  citi- 
Eenship. 

S.  1160  is  a  bill  which  will  accomplish 
that  objective  by  shoring  up  the  public 
right  of  access  to  the  facts  of  govern- 
ment and,  inherently,  providing  easier 
access  to  the  officials  dothied  with  gov- 
ernmental responsibility.  S.  1160  will 
grant  any  person  the  right  of  access  to 
official  records  of  the  Pederal  Oovem- 
ment,  and.  most  Important,  tqr  f ar  the 
most  Important,  is  the  fact  that  this  bill 
provides  for  judicial  review  of  the  re- 
fusal of  access  and  the  withholding  of 
information.  It  is  this  device  which  ex- 
pands the  rights  of  the  dtiaens  and 


which  protects  them  against  arbitrary  or 
capricious  denials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  reassure  those  few 
who  may  have  doubts  as  to  the  wladom 
of  this  legislation  that  the  committee 
has,  with  the  utmost  sense  of  responsi- 
Ulity.  attempted  to  achieve  a  balanoe 
between  a  public  need  to  know  and  a 
necessary  restraint  upon  access  to  in- 
formation In  qpeciflc  instanoes.  The  bill 
lists  nine  categories  of  Pederal  docu- 
mmts  which  may  be  withheld  to  protect 
the  national  security  or  pennit  effective 
operation  of  the  Oovemment  but  the 
burden  of  proof  to  Justify  wlthhcMlng  is 
put  upon  the  Pederal  agencies. 

That  is  a  reasonable  burden  for  the 
Government  to  bear.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  fact,  in  Itself,  will  be  a  moderating 
influence  on  those  officials  who,  on  occa- 
sion, have  an  almost  proprietaJT  atti- 
tude toward  their  own  niche  in  Govem- 
mei^t. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  confess  to  dis- 
quiet at  efforts  which  have  been  made 
to  paint  the  Government  information 
problems  which  we  hope  to  correct  here 
today  in  the  gaudy  colors  of  partisan 
politics.  Let  me  now  enter  a  firm  and 
unequivocal  denial  that  that  is  the  ease. 
Government  Information  problems  are 
political  problems — bipartisan  or  non- 
partisan, public  problems,  political  prob- 
lems but  not  partisan  im^lems. 

In  assuming  the  chalnnanship  of  the 
Special  Government  Information  Sub- 
committee 11  years  ago,  I  strongly  em- 
phasised  the  fact  that  the  problems  of 
concern  to  us  did  not  start  with  the 
Eisenhower  administration  then  In 
power  nor  would  they  end  with  that  ad- 
ministration. At  a  convention  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newqntper  Editors 
some  10  years  ago,  I  said : 

The  problem  I  have  dealt  with  Is  one 
which  has  been  with  us  since  the  very  first 
administration.  It  U  not  partisan,  It  la  poU- 
tloal  only  In  the  sense  that  any  actlvl^  of 
government  Is,  of  neceeslty,  poUtloal  .  .  . 
No  one  party  started  the  trend  to  secrecy 
In  the  Federal  Ooverxmient.  This  Is  a  prob- 
lem which  will  go  with  you  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  a*  long  as  we  have  a  repreeent- 
atlve  government. 

Let  me  emphasize  today  that  the  Gov- 
ernment information  problems  did  not 
start  with  President  Lyndon  Johnson.  I 
h(we,  with  his  cooperation  following  our 
action  here  today,  that  they  will  be 
diminished.  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  be- 
lieve they  will  cease  to  exist. 

I  have  read  stMles  that  President 
Johns<Hi  is  opposed  to  this  legUation. 
I  have  not  been  so  Informed,  and  I  would 
be  doing  a  great  disservice  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  able  assistants  if  I  failed 
to  acknowledge  the  excellent  cooperation 
I  have -received  from  several  of  his  as- 
sociates in  the  White  House. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  the  fact  of  that 
cooperation  to  the  House  today.  It  is 
especially  important  when  we  recognise 
how  very  sensitive  to  the  institution  of 
the  Presidetiey  some  of  these  information 
questions  are.  Deqilte  this,  I  can  say  to 
you  that  no  chairman  could  have  re- 
ceived greater  co(»)eratlon. 

We  do  have  pressing  and  Important- 
Government  Inf  ormatkm  protdems,  and 
I  believe  their  solution  Is  vital  to  the  fu- 
ture of  democracy  In  the  United  States. 
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The  liuUvldiuiI  tMtancwi  of  fovem- 
mental  withholding  of  Infonnation  are 
not  dramatic.  Again,  going  back  to 
statements  made  early  in  my  chairman- 
ship of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Oovemment  Information,  I  repeatedly 
cautioned  those  who  looked  tw  dramatic 
instances  that  the  problems  were  really 
the  day-to-day  barriers,  the  day-to-day 
excesses  in  restriction,  the  arrogance  on 
occasion  of  an  official  who  has  a  pro- 
prietary attitude  toward  Ooremment. 
In  fact,  at  the  subcommittee's  very  first 
hearing  I  said: 

Bather  than  exploiting  the  sensational, 
the  subcommittee  la  trying  to  develop  all 
the  pertinent  facts  and.  In  effect,  'ay  bare 
the  attitude  of  the  executive  agencies  on 
the  Issue  of  whether  the  public  Is  entitled 
to  all  possible  Information  about  the  ac- 
tl Titles,  plana  and  the  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment. 

Now  11  years  later  I  can,  with  the 
assurance  of  experience,  reaffirm  the 
lack  of  dramatie  instances  of  withhold- 
ing. The  barriers  to  access,  the  instances 
of  arbitrary  and  capricious  withholding 
are  dramatic  only  In  their  totality. 

During  the  last  11  years,  the  subcom- 
mittee has,  with  the  fullest  cooperation 
from  many  in  Government  and  from 
representatives  of  every  facet  of  the 
news  media,  endeavored  to  build  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  need  to  re- 
move unjustifiable  barriers  to  infor- 
mation, even  if  that  Information  did  not 
appear  to  be  overly  important.  I  sup- 
pose one  could  regard  Information  as 
food  for  the  intellect,  like  a  proper  diet 
for  the  body.  It  does  not  have  to  qualify 
as  a  main  course  to  be  important  In- 
tellectual food.  It  might  be  just  a  dash 
of  flavor  to  sharpen  the  wit  or  satisfy 
the  curiosity,  but  it  is  as  basic  to  the 
Intellectual  diet  as  are  proper  seasonings 
to  the  physical  diet. 

Our  Constitution  recognized  this  need 
by  guaranteeing  free  speech  and  a  free 
press.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  wise  men  who 
wrote  that  docummt — ^whlch  was  then 
and  is  now  a  most  radical  document — 
eoukt  not  have  Intended  to  give  us  empty 
rights.  Inherent  In  the  right  of  free 
speech  and  of  free  press  is  the  right  to 
know.  It  is  our  solemn  responsibility  as 
inheritors  of  the  cause  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  strengthen  those  rights — to 
give  them  meaning.  Our  actions  today 
in  this  House  will  do  precisely  that. 

The  present  law  which  8.  1160  amoids 
is  the  so-called  public  infonnation 
section  of  the  30-year-old  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  The  law  now  per- 
mits withholding  of  Federal  Oovernment 
records  If  secrecy  Is  required  "In  the 
public  interest"  or  if  the  records  relate 
"solely  to  the  internal  management  of  an 
agency."  Oovernment  information  also 
may  be  held  confidential  "for  good  cause 
found."  Even  If  no  good  cause  can  be 
found  for  secrecy,  the  records  will  be 
made  available  only  to  "persons  properly 
and  dlieetly  oooeemed."  These  phrases 
are  the  waip  and  woof  of  the  blanket  of 
sacreey  which  can  cover  the  day-to-day 
administrative  aeOons  of  the  Federal 
ageneies. 

Neither  in  the  Administrative  Pro- 
eedure  Act  nor  its  legislative  history  are 
these  broad  phrases  defined,  nor  is  there 


a  recognition  of  the  basic  right  of  any 
person — ^not  Just  those  special  classes 
"properly  and  directly  concerned" — ^to 
gain  access  to  the  records  of  official  Gov- 
ernment actions.  Above  all.  there  is  no 
remedy  available  to  a  dtlsen  who  has 
been  wrongfully  denied  access  to  the 
Oovemmoit's  public  records. 

S.  1100  would  make  three  major 
changes  in  the  law. 

First.  The  bill  would  eliminate  the 
"properly  and  directly  concerned"  test  of 
who  shall  have  access  to  puUlc  records, 
stating  that  the  great  in«Oorlty  of  rec- 
ords shall  be  available  to  ;  ny  person." 
So  that  there  would  be  no  undue  burden 
on  the  operations  of  Government  agen- 
cies, reasonable  access  regulations  would 
be  established. 

Second.  The  bill  would  set  up  workable 
standards  for  the  categories  of  records 
which  may  be  exempt  from  public  dis- 
closure, replacing  the  vague  phrases 
"good  cause  found,"  "in  the  public  inter- 
est," and  "internal  management"  with 
specific  definitions  of  Information  which 
may  be  withheld. 

Third.  The  bill  would  give  an  aggrieved 
dtlsen  a  remedy  by  permitting  him  to 
appeal  to  a  n.S.  district  court  if  official 
records  are  Improperly  withheld.  Thus, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  Oovemment's 
history  there  would  be  proper  arbitra- 
tion of  confiicts  over  access  to  Oovem- 
moit  documents. 

S.  1160  is  a  moderate  bill  and  carefully 
worked  out.  This  measure  Is  not  In- 
tended to  impinge  upon  the  appropriate 
power  of  the  Executive  or  to  harass  the 
agencies  of  Oovernment.  We  are  simply 
attempting  to  enforce  a  basic  public 
right — the  right  to  access  to  Oovernment 
information.  We  have  expressed  an  in- 
tent in  the  report  on  this  bill  which  we 
hope  the  courts  will  read  with  great  care. 

While  the  bill  establishes  a  procedure 
to  secure  the  right  to  know  the  facts  of 
Government,  it  will  not  force  disclosure 
of  specific  categories  of  information  such 
as  documents  involving  true  national  se- 
curity or  personnel  investigative  files. 

This  legislation  has  twice  been  passed 
by  the  Senate,  once  near  the  end  of  the 
88th  Congress  too  late  for  House  action 
and  again  last  year  after  extensive  hear- 
ings. Similar  legislation  was  introduced 
in  the  House,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
89th  Congress,  by  myself  and  25  other 
Members,  of  both  political  parties,  and 
comprehensive  hearings  were  held  on 
the  legislation  by  the  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information  Subcom- 
mittee. After  the  subc(»nmittee  selected 
the  Senate  version  as  the  best,  most 
workable  bill,  it  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  House  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee. 

8.  1160  has  the  support  of  dosens  of 
organisations  deeply  interested  in  the 
workings  of  the  Federal  Government — 
professional  groups  such  as  the  Americtm 
Bar  Association,  business  organizations 
such  as  the  UJB.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, committees  of  newspapermen, 
editors  and  broadcasters,  and  many 
others.  It  has  been  woiked  out  carefully 
with  cooperation  of  White  House  officials 
and  representatives  of  the  major  Govem- 
moit  agencies,  and  with  the  utmost  oo- 
operatiao  of  the  Republican  members  of 


the  subccmimittee;  Congressman  Ooim 
R.  Rbid,  of  New  York ;  Congressman  Doir- 
ALo  RmsntLo.  of  nUnols;  and  the  Hon- 
orable Roust  P.  GurrxK.  of  Michigan, 
now  serving  in  the  Senate.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  more  than  10  years  of  study  and 
discussion  initiated  by  such  men  as  the 
late  Dr.  Harold  L.  Cross  and  added  to  by 
scholars  such  as  the  late  Dr.  Jacob  Scher. 
Among  those  who  have  given  unstlnt- 
ingly  of  their  coimsel  and  advice  Is  a 
great  had  dlgtinguished  colleague  In  the 
House  who  has  given  the  fullest  support. 
Without  that  support  nothing  could  have 
been  accomplished.  So  I  take  this  occa- 
sion  to  pay  personal  tribute  to  Congress- 
man William  L.  Dawson,  my  friend, 
my  confidant  and  adviser  over  the  yean. 

Among  those  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  have  given  greatly  of  their  time  and 
effort  to  devel(H>  the  legislation  before 
us  today  are  two  Senators  from  the  great 
State  at  Missouri,  the  late  Senator 
ItuMnas  Hennlng  and  his  very  distin- 
guished successor,  Senator  Edward  Long 
who  authored  the  bill  before  us  today. 

And  there  has  been  no  greater  cham- 
pion of  the  people's  right  to  know  the 
facts  of  Oovernment  than  Congressman 
Dantc  B.  Fascell.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  the  most  sincere  and 
heartfelt  tribute  to  Congressman  Fascell 
who  helped  me  set  up  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Information 
and  served  as  a  mo^t  effective  and  dedi- 
cated member  for  nearly  10  years. 

The  list  of  editors,  broadcasters  and 
newsmen  and  distinguished  members  of 
the  corps  who  have  helped  develop  the 
legislation  over  these  10  years  is  endless. 

But  I  would  particularly  like  to  thank 
those  who  have  served  as  chairmen  of 
Freedom  of  Information  Committees  and 
various  organizations  that  have  sup- 
ported the  legislation. 

They  Include  James  Pope,  formerly  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  J.  Rus- 
sell Wiggins  of  the  Washington  Post. 
Herbert  Brucker  of  the  Hartford  Cou- 
rant,  Eugene  S.  Pulllam  of  the  Indianap- 
olis News,  Creed  Black  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Eugene  Patterson  of  the  At- 
lanta Constitution,  each  of  whom  served 
as  chairman  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Committee,  and  John  Colburn  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle  ft  Beacon  who  served  ss 
chairman  of  both  the  ASNE  committee 
and  the  similar  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Publishers. 

Also  Mason  Walsh  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  David  Schultz  of  the  Redwood 
City  Tribune,  Charles  S.  Rowe  of  the 
Fredericksburg  Free  Lance  Star,  Richard 
D.  Smyser  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Oakridger. 
and  Hu  Blonk  of  the  Wenatchee  Dally 
World,  each  of  whom  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Freedom  of  Information  Committee;  V. 
M.  Newton,  Jr.,  of  the  Tampa  Tribune, 
Julius  Frandsen  of  the  United  Press  In- 
ternational, and  Clark  Mollenhoff  of  the 
Cowles  Publications,  each  of  whom 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Freedom  of  Information  Committee, 
and  Joseidi  Costa,  for  many  years  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Press  Photog- 
raphers Freedom  of  Information  Com- 
mittee. The  closest  cooperation  has  been 
provided   by  Stanford  Smith,   general 
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n.     He   has 
itly  to  bring 

take   this 

support    of 

Records  Act, 


the  House  of 
listlngulshed 
iri.     Senator 


manager  of  the  Americ4^  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  ant  1  Theodore  A. 
Serrlll.  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Natlcmal  Newspaper  Assoc  i|ittan< 

Mr.  BpeakeT,  I  stnmgly  i  ige  the  favor 
able  vote  of  every  Membe  r  of  this  body 
on  this  bill.  S.  1160.  | 

Mr.  KINO  of  Utah.    M4  {Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.   I  am  happy  (|o  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KINO  of  Utah.  ik^.  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  dlstingulshiad  gentlemen 
now  in  the  well  for  the  woitk  he  has  done 
In  bringing  this  bill  to  fkliltlon  today. 
The  gentleman  tnm  Calif  ornlt  ts  recog- 
nized throughout  the  Natlpn  as  one  of 
the  leading  authorities  o\^  the  subject 
of  freedom  of  informal 
worked  for  12  jrears  dillg( 
this  event  to  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
opportunity  to  voice 
S.  1160,  the  Federal  Publii 
now  popularly  referred  to  44  the  freedom 
of  information  bill.  Let  rpie  preface  my 
remarks  by  expressing  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
Moss],  chairman  of  the  O^femment  In- 
formation Subcommittee 
Representatives,  and  to  th< 
gentleman  from  Ml 
Edward  Lohg,  chairman  6t  the  Admin 
istrative  Practices  and  Procedure  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate,  fbr  their  untir- 
ing efforts  toward  the  aqvancement  of 
the  prlndple  thsit  the  pubUo  has  not  only 
the  right  to  know  but  the  i  need  to  know 
the  facts  that  comprise  the  business  of 
Oovernment.  Under  the  etpert  guidance 
ot  these  gentlemen,  an  exhkustive  study 
has  been  conducted  and  ai  wealth  of  in- 
formation gleaned.  Equipped  with  a 
strong  factual  backgroim<lj  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  c(Hnp 
the  myriad  of  issues  ralsec 
ceed  now  to  consider  s^ipropriate  leglsla 
ttre  action  within  a  meaningful  frame  of 
reference.  J I 

S.  1160,  the  Federal  Fiiblic  Records 
Act,  attempts  to  establisti  viable  safe- 
Ruards  to  protect  the  piibUc  access  to 
sources  of  infonnation  relevant  to  gov- 
ernmental activities.  ProMctlon  of  pub- 
lic access  to  information  soUrces  was  the 
original  intent  of  the  Coiikress  when  it 
enacted  into  law  the  Admlrastratlve  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1946.  Regretfully,  in  the 
Ught  of  the  experience  of;  the  interven- 
ing 20  years,  we  are  conf  ijdnted  with  an 
ever-growing  accumulation  of  evidence 
that  clearly  substantiates!  the  following 
eonduslon:  the  overall  intent  of  the 
Congress,  as  embodied  in  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  of  1946.  has  not 
been  realized  and  the  speqllic  safeguards 
erected  to  guarantee  the  i'^ht  of  public 
access  to  the  information  Istores  of  Gov- 
ernment a{H>ear  woefully  inadequate  to 
perform  the  assigned  tasks.  The  time  is 
rtpe  for  a  careful  and  th^)|ightful  reap- 
praisal of  the  issues 

to  know  concept;  the 
for  a  renewal  of  our  dedici 
dpLe  that  is  at  the  com 
democratic  society. 

What  are  some  of  the.., 

ttiat  have  contributed  to  this  v>  despread 

■i'eakdown  in  the  flow  of  information 

^wn  the  Government  t0  the  people? 
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stone  of  our 
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The  tnt  and  total  flow  of  Infcmaatlon 

has  been  stemmed  by  the  very  real  and 
very  grave  cold  war  crises  that  threaten 
our  Nation.  It  is  apparent  that  if  we 
are  to  survive  as  a  free  nation,  we  must 
impose  some  checks  on  the  flow  of  data- 
data  which  could  provide  invaluable  as- 
sistance to  our  enemies. 

The  demands  of  a  growing  urban,  in- 
dustrial society  has  become  greater  both 
in  volume  and  in  complexity.  The  indi- 
vidual iooiks  to  his  Government  more  and 
more  for  the  satisfactory  solution  of 
problems  that  defy  his  own  personal  re- 
sources. The  growth  of  the  structure 
of  Government  commensurate  with  the 
demands  placed  upon  it  has  given  rise  to 
confusion,  mlstmderstandlng,  and  a  wid- 
ening gap  between  the  principle  and  the 
I»-actice  of  the  pc^Hilar  right  to  know. 
Chairman  Moss  has  summarized  this  di- 
lemma when  he  said  "Government  secre- 
cy tends  to  grow  as  Government  itself 
grows." 

There  are  additional  factors  that  must 
be  considered.  Paradoxically,  the  broad 
and  somewhat  obscure  phraseology  of 
section  3  of  the  public  infonnation  sec- 
tion of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
has,  in  effect,  narrowed  the  stream  of 
data  and  facts  that  the  Federal  ageneies 
are  and  have  been  willing  to  release  to 
the  American  pec^le.  Agency  personnel 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  inter- 
preting and  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
section  3  have  labored  under  a  severe 
handicap;  their  working  guidelines  have 
made  for  a  host  of  varying  Interpreta- 
tions and  fostered  numerous  misinter- 
pretations. Chaos  and  confusion  have 
nurtured  a  needless  choking  off  of  In- 
formation disclosure.  Without  realistic 
guidelines  within  which  to  operate,  of- 
ficials have  exercised  extreme  caution  in 
an  effort  to  avoid  the  charges  of  pre- 
mature, imwise,  or  unauthorized  dls- 
dosure  of  Government  information. 
Remedial  action  is  called  for.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  underlying  S.  1160  is  a  long 
overdue  and  urgently  needed  clarifica- 
tion of  the  public  Information  provisions 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 

Finally,  the  present  condition  of  non- 
availability of  public  infonnation  has 
perhaps  been  encouraged  by  a  disregard 
by  the  American  people  of  this  truism: 
the  freedoms  that  we  daily  exercise — 
the  freedoms  that  are  the  foundation  of 
our  democratic  society — were  not  easily 
obtained  nor  are  they  easily  retained. 
Inroads  and  encroachments — be  they 
overt  or  covert,  be  they  internal  or  ex- 
ternal— must  be  dfectlvely  guarded 
against.  For  freedoms  once  diminished 
are  not  readily  revitfdlzed;  freedoms  once 
lost  are  recovered  with  difficulty. 

Thus  far  I  have  discussed  some  of  the 
major  forces  that  are  simultaneously 
working  toward  Increasing  the  gap  that 
separates  the  prlndple  and  the  practice 
of  the  people's  right  to  know  the  affairs 
of  their  Government.  The  overriding 
importance  of  the  Federal  Public  Rec- 
ords Act  currently  before  us  can  be  un- 
derscored by  a  brief  examination  of  the 
hlghwater  marks  that  loom  large  in  the 
historical  backgroimd  of  the  present  dis- 
pute concerning  the  legitimate  bounds 
of  the  people's  right  to  know  the  affairs 
of  Government. 


If  the  people  are  to  be  informed,  they 
must  be  first  accorded  the  right  to 
sources  of  knowledge— and  one  of  the 
initial  queries  posed  by  Amexleans  and 
their  Bnglish  forebears  alike  was:  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  business  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  government?  Accounts 
of  legislative  activities  were  not  always 
freely  known  by  those  whose  destinies 
they  were  to  shape.  At  the  dose  of  the 
17th  oentury,  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  House  of  Lords  had  adopted  reg- 
ulations prohibiting  the  publishing  of 
their  votes  and  their  debates.  Since 
the  bans  on  the  publishing  of  votes  and 
debates  initially  provided  a  haven  of 
refuge  from  a  Sovereign's  hanh  and 
often  arbitrary  reprisals,  the  elimination 
of  these  bans  was  difficult.  Privacy  was 
viewed  as  offering  a  means  of  retidning 
against  all  challenges — be  they  from  the 
Sovereign  or  an  inqulriiig  populace — the 
prerogatives  that  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
mmt  had  struggled  to  secure.  Not  until 
the  late  18th  century  did  the  forces 
favoring  public  accountability  cause  sig- 
nificant changes  ih  the  milieu  that  sur- 
rounded parliamentary  proceedings.  Al- 
though restrictive  disclosure  measures 
heretofore  imposed  were  never  formally 
repealed,  their  strict  enf(»«ement  was 
no  longer  feasible.  The  forces  cham- 
piontag  the  popular  right  to  know  had 
gained  considerable  strength  and  the 
odds  were  clearly  against  Parliamoit's 
retaining  many  of  its  jealously  guarded 
prerogatives.  To  save  face,  both  Hooaes 
yielded  to  the  reaUties  of  the  situation 
with  which  they  were  confronted  and  al- 
lowed representatives  of  the  press — ^the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  people — ^to  attend 
and  recount  their  deliberations. 

The  annals  recording  the  history  of 
freedom  of  the  press  tell  of  dauntless 
printers  who  sought  means  of  circum- 
venting the  bans  on  puUidzing  legisla- 
tive records.  As  early  as  1703,  one  Abd 
Boyer  violated  the  letter  and  the  sptiit 
of  the  announced  restrictions  when  he 
published  monthly  the  PoUtlcal  State  of 
Great  Britain.  He  did  so,  however,  with- 
out Incurring  the  full  measure  of  official 
wrath.  By  omitting  the  full  names  of 
parOdpants  in  debate,  and  by  delaying 
puUication  of  the  accounts  of  a  session's 
deliberations  until  after  it  had  ad- 
journed, he  was  able  to  achieve  his  pur- 
pose. Others  sought  to  foil  the  intent 
and  dilute  the  effectiveness  of  the  restric- 
tions by  revealing  the  activities  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lest 
others  follow  similar  suit,  the  Commons 
soon  after  passed  a  resolution  stating: 

No  news  writers  do  presume  In  their  letters 
or  otber  papers  that  they  disperse  as  min- 
utes, or  under  any  denomination,  to  Inter- 
meddle with  the  debates,  or  any  otber  pro- 
ceedings of  this  House,  or  any  oommlttee 
thereof. 

Those  who  insisted  on  defying  oflldal 
pleasure  were  qulddy  brought  to  task. 
Many  were  Imprisoned,  many  were  fined ; 
some  were  released  having  sworn  to  cease 
and  desist  from  further  offensive  actions. 
Spurred  by  public  demand  for  additional 
news,  iNrlnters  azid  editors  deviaed  a  ficti- 
tious poUtleal  body  and  proceeded  to  re- 
late fictional  debates.  Their  rHMlen 
were,  nevertheless,  aware  that  the  ac- 
counts were  those  of  ParliamenL   Public 
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demand  for  the  right  to  know  the  In- 
tanaaOaa  of  Government  had  gained  « 
momentum  that  could  not  be  slowed.  In 
1789.  the  public  point  of  view— «  point  of 
view  that  demanded  the  removal  of  the 
■haclclee  of  werecy— because  the  parlia- 
mentary modus  operandi.  For  In  that 
year,  one  James  Perry,  of  the  Momtng 
Chronicle,  suoeeeded  In  his  efforts  to  have 
news  rqwters  admitted  to  Parliament 
and  was  able  to  provide  his  readers  with 
an  account  ctf  the  previous  evening^  busi- 
ness. The  effmls  of  Parliament  to  ex- 
clude rquresentatlves  at  the  news  media 
were  channeled  In  new  directions— with 
members  speaking  out  against  printers 
and  editors,  who  In  their  cH?lnlon,  were 
unfairly  mlsrepreewitlng  Individual 
points  of  view:  objectivity  In  reporting 
Paiilament's  business  became  their  jnl- 
mary  concern. 

In  the  ColMiles.  too,  Americans  eon- 
ducted  determined  campaigns  parallel- 
ing those  waged  In  England.  Colonial 
governments  demonstrated  a  formidable 
hostility  toward  those  who  earnestly  be- 
lieved that  the  rank-and-file  dtlsenry 
was  entitled  to  a  full  accounting  by  Its 
governing  bodies.  The  power  that 
knowledge  provides  was  fully  under- 
stood: by  some  It  was  feared.  In  1671,  In 
correspondence  to  his  lords  commis- 
sioners. Governor  Berkeley,  of  Virginia, 
wrote: 

I  thsxik  Ood,  then  m  bo  frae  aehoola  nor 
prtnttiir.  uid  I  bop*  w«  aluOl  not  hurt  Umm 
hundrad  ymn;  for  turning  hM  brought  dls- 
obodlonoo.  maa  borosy.  and  Mcts  Into  tho 
world,  and  prtntlng  ham  dlwlgod  them,  and 
Ubals  againat  tba  boat  OoTammant.  Ck>d 
kaep  aafKm  both. 

In  17as,  Uassachusetts  newspaper 
printers  were  "ordered  upon  their  peril 
not  to  Insert  In  their  prints  anything  of 
the  PuWo  Affairs  of  this  province  relat- 
ing to  the  war  without  the  order  of  the 
Government."  Forty-one  years  were  to 
pass  until.  In  1776,  a  motion  offered  by 
James  OUs  was  carried  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court 
were  opened  to  the  public  on  the  occa- 
sion at  the  debates  surrounding  the  re- 
peal of  the  <»ierous  Stamp  Act. 

The  clouds  of  secrecy  that  hovered 
over  the  American  Colooles  were  not 
qulekly  dispelled :  vestiges  of  concealment 
lingered  on  until  weU  Into  the  18th  cen- 
tury. 

The  deliberations  that  produced  the 
Constitution  of  the  Uhlted  States  were 
closed.  Barly  meetings  of  the  VJB.  Sen- 
ate were  not  regularly  opened  to  the 
public  untU  February  of  17M.  Some 
177  years  ago.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives heatedly  debated  and  finally 
tabled  a  motion  that  would  have  excluded 
members  of  the  press  from  Its  sessions. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centrum 
before  representatives  of  the  press  were 
formally  granted  admission  to  the  Cham- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Repreaentatlvea. 

While  the  American  people  have  long 
fought  to  expand  the  scope  of  their 
Imowledge  about  Government,  their 
achievements  In  this  direction  are  being 
countered  by  the  trend  to  delegate  ccm- 
sldsrabie  lawmaking  authority  to  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies.  Effective 
protective  measores  have  not  always  ac- 


companied the  exMxlse  of  this  newly  lo- 
cated rulemaking  authcnlty. 

Access  to  the  affairs  <rf  legislative 
bodies  has  become  Increasingly  dllBeult 
thanks  to  another  factor:  the  business 
at  legislatures  Is  bdng  conducted  In  the 
committees  at  the  parent  body — commit- 
tees that  may  choose  to  call  an  executive 
session  and  subsequently  close  their  Aoon 
to  the  public. 

In  short,  the  trend  towsurd  more  secrecy 
in  government  may  be  seen  In  the  legis- 
lative branch.  Can  this  trend  be  evi- 
denced in  the  other  two  branches? 

Tlie  scope  of  pcvular  Interest  In  Gov- 
ernment operations  has  run  the  full 
gamut.  The  public  has  persevered  in 
Its  assertion  that  it  has  an  unquestion- 
able right  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
ceedings that  constitute  the  legislative 
as  well  as  the  Judicial  and  executive 
functions  of  the  Government. 

One  of  the  greatest  weapons  In  the 
arsenal  of  tyranny  has  been  the  secret 
arrest,  trial,  and  punishment  of  those 
accused  of  wrongdoing.  Individual  lib- 
erties, regardless  of  the  llpservloe  paid 
them,  become  empty  and  meaningless 
sentiments  if  they  are  curtailed  or  sus- 
pended or  Ignored  in  the  darkness  of 
closed  Judicial  proceedings.  The  dangers 
to  man's  freedoms  that  lurk  in  secret  Ju- 
dicial delib«-atlons  were  recognised  by 
the  Insurgent  barons  who  forced  King 
John  to  grant  as  one  of  many  demands 
that  "the  King's  courts  of  Justice  shall  be 
stationary:  and  shall  no  longer  follow  his 
person;  they  shall  be  open  to  everyone; 
and  Justice  shall  no  longer  be  sold,  re- 
fused, or  delayed  by  them."  This  prom- 
ise was  remembered  by  that  generation 
of  Americans  that  devised  our  scheme  of 
government.  To  guarantee  the  optimum 
exercise  and  enjoyment  tv  every  man  (rf 
his  fundamental  and  essential  liberties, 
the  authors  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  incor- 
porated these  guarantees  in  the  sixth 
amendment: 

In  aU  criminal  proaacutlona.  the  aocuaed 
ahall  enjoy  the  rl|^t  to  a  qwedy  and  pubUo 
trial. 

Contemporary  devdopments  lend  sup- 
P(»t  to  the  thesis  that  the  right  of  the 
public  to  be  admitted  to  Judicial  proceed- 
ings is  being  undermined.  More  and 
more  courtrooms  are  being  closed  to  the 
people  on  the  grounds  that  the  thorough 
and  open  discussion  of  a  broad  category 
of  offenses  would  be  r^ugnant  to  so- 
ciety's ccmcensus  of  good  taste.  What  is 
XDon.  court  powers  that  were  once  exer- 
cised within  the  framework  of  due  imx- 
ess  guarantees  are  betas  transferred  to 
quasl-Judlelal  agencies,  before  which 
many  of  the  due  process  guarantees  have 
been  cast  by  the  wayside. 

What  is  the  current  status  of  infor- 
mation availability  within  the  executive 
departments  and  agencies?  Although 
the  public's  right  to  know  has  not  been 
openly  denied,  the  march  of  events  has 
worked  a  serious  diminution  in  the  range 
and  types  of  information  that  are  being 
freely  dlqwued  to  inquiring  dtlsens, 
their  representatives  in  Congress,  and 
to  members  of  the  press.  Counterbalanc- 
ing the  presumption  that  in  a  democracy 
the  puMle  has  the  right  to  know  the  busi- 
ness at  its  Government  Is  the  executive 
privilege  theory— a  theory  whoae  roots 


run  deep  in  the  American  political  tra- 
dltioQ.  TUs  concept  holds  that  the 
President  may  authorize  the  withholding 
of  such  information  as  he  deems  appro- 
iHlate  to  the  national  well-being. 
Thomas  Jefferson  stated  the  principles 
upon  which  this  privilege  rests  in  these 
terms: 

with  respect  to  papers,  there  la  certainly  a 
public  and  a  prlrate  aide  to  our  offices.  To 
the  former  belong  grants  of  land,  patents  for 
Inventlona,  certain  oonunlsalona,  proclama- 
ttona.  and  other  fiptn  patent  In  their  nature. 

To  the  other  belong  mere  executive  pro> 
ceedlngs.  AU  nations  have  found  It  neces- 
sary, that  for  the  advantageous  conduct  of 
their  affairs,  some  of  theae  proceedings,  at 
leaat,  should  remain  known  to  their  executive 
functionary  only.  He,  of  course,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  muat  be  the  sole  judge 
of  which  o<  them  the  public  Interests  will 
permit  publication.  Hence,  under  our  Con- 
stltutton.  In  requests  of  papers,  from  the 
legislative  to  the  executive  branch,  an  ex- 
ception Is  carefully  expreased,  as  to  those 
whloh  he  may  deem  the  public  welfare  may 
require  not  to  be  disclosed. 

While  the  bounds  of  the  executive  priv- 
ilege claim  have,  of  late,  been  more  care- 
fully spelled  out  and,  in  effect,  narrowed, 
wideqmread  withholding  <a  Government 
records  by  executive  agency  officials  con- 
tinues in  spite  of  the  enactment  of  limit- 
ing statutes.  In  1958,  the  Congress 
passed  the  Moas-Hennlngs  bill,  which 
granted  agency  heads  considerable  lee- 
way in  the  handling  of  agency  records 
but  gave  no  official  legislative  sanction 
to  a  general  withholding  of  such  records 
from  the  public.  The  enactment  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  held  out 
promise  for  introducing  a  measure  of 
uniformity  in  the  administrative  regula- 
tions that  were  applied  to  agency  disclo- 
sures. According  to  the  terms  of  section 
3  or  the  puUic  Information  sectlcm  of 
this  act: 

Except  to  the  extent  that  there  la  Involved 
(1)  any  function  of  the  United  States  re- 
quiring secrecy  In  the  public  Interest  or  (3) 
any  matter  relating  solely  to  the  Internal 
management  of  an  agency,  executive  agencies 
an  req\ilred  to  publish  or  make  available  to 
tlie  pubUe,  their  rules,  atatements  of  policy, 
poaey  interpretations  and  modea  of  opera- 
tion as  wall  as  other  data  constituting  mat- 
ters of  olBcUl  record. 

Quoting  subsection  (c)  of  section  3: 

Save  as  otherwise  required  by  statute, 
matters  of  official  record  ahall  In  accordancs 
with  publlahed  rule  be  made  available  to 
persons  properly  and  directly  concerned  ex- 
cept Information  held  cooifldenttal  for  good 
cause  found. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  precise  word- 
ing of  the  widely  criticized  public  infor- 
mation section  offers  ample  evidence  for 
doubt  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
guarantees  which  its  authors  and  spon- 
sors sought  to  effect.  Broad  withhold- 
ing powers  have  grown  out  of  the  vague 
and  loosely  defined  terms  with  which 
this  act  Is  replete.  Federal  agencies 
may  curb  the  distribution  of  their  rec- 
ords should  the  public  Interest  so  require. 
What  specifically  Is  the  public  Interest? 
The  Manual  on  the  Administrative  Pro- 
eediuw  Act  allows  each  of  the  agencies  to 
determine  those  fimctlons  which  may 
remain  secret  in  the  public  interest. 
Federal  agencies  may  limit  the  dissemi- 
nation of  a  wide  range  of  information 


that  they  deem  related  "sc  1  dy  to  tiie  in 


ttfnal    management"    of 


What  are  the  llmitatkms.  1 !  any.  that  are 
attached  to  this  provlilpn?  Federal 
agencies  may  withhold  inl^nnation  "for 
good  cause  found."  WhUt  constitutes 
such  a  "good  cause?"  Evi »  if  Informa- 
tion sought  does  not  viola  i  an  agency's 
ad  hoc  definlttoo  of  the  VHibllc  inter- 
tft" — even  if  inf(»matloi  {sought  does 
no^  relate  "solely  to  the  iiktemal  man- 
agement" of  the  agency  o(  if  "no  good 
cause"  can  be  found  for  Its  retention, 
agencies  may  decline  to  nejlease  records 
to  persons  other  than  tl^ose  "properly 
•nd  directly  concerned."  'What  are  the 
criteria  that  an  indivlduali  must  present 
to  establish  a  "proper  aiy)  direct  con- 
cern?"   We  search  in  vain  if  we  expect 
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to  find  meaningful  and 
tions  or  reasonable  1 
qualifying  clauses  con 
troversial  public  Infi 
the  Administrative 
search  In  vain,  for  what 
presently  exist. 

Threats  to  cherished 
fundamental  rights  are  inherent  in  the 
i^tively  unchecked  operations  <A 
a  mushrooming  bureauqtacy — ^threats 
though  they  be  more  subtjlfe  are  no  less 
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leal  and  no  less  dangeroi 
which  our  Foimdlng  Path 
prevent. 

The  changes  that  are 
Federal  Public  Records 
day  offer  a  means  of 
American  people  their 
mate  access  to  the  affa! 
ment.  It  seeks  to  accom] 
portant  objective  In  a 
Subsection  (a)  of  S.  116i 
types  of  information  v 
agencies  will  be  required 
the  Federal  Register.  By 
lite  the  publication  of  ' 
•n  agency's  central  and 
Offli  and  the  established  p: 
the  officers  from  whom,  and  the  methods 
whereby  the  public  may  secure  informa- 
tion, make  submittals  or  requests,  or 
obtain  decisions."  the  individual  may  be 
more  readily  apprised  by  responsible 
officials  of  those  aspects  of  administra- 
tive procedure  that  are  of  vital  personal 
consequence.  Material  "readily  avail- 
able" to  Interested  partie$  may  be  In- 
corporated "by  reference"  In  the  Reg- 
ister. "Incorporation  by  reference"  will 
provide  interested  parties  with  meaning- 
iul  citations  to  unabridged  eources  that 
wmtaln  the  desired  data.  Ifhe  Director 
ot  the  Federal  Register, 
<livldual  agency  heads, 
Proval  before  materisd 
incorporated. 

SubsecUon  (b)  of  the  Itederal  Public 
Rscords  Act  will  eliminate  tihe  vague  pro- 
flalons  that  have  allowed  aSney  person- 
nel to  classify  as  'nmavailaMe  to  the  pub- 
lic"  materials  "required  tdi  good  cause 
to  be  held  confidential."  !  All  material 
*>Q  be  considered  availablel  iipon  request 
imless  it  clearly  falls  within  one  of  the 
JPeciflcally  defined  categories  exempt 
irom  public  disclosure.  Tus  subsection 
should  be  a  boon  not  onlj  |to  the  frus- 
trated citizen  whose  request  a  for  the  right 
to  know  have  been  denied  ( ikne  and  time 
•gain.    The  reasons  for  dtolal  sddcun 


er  than  in- 
!t  give  ap- 
lay    be    so 


prove  satisfactory  or  enlightening — ^fbr 
all  too  often  they  are  couched  in  admin- 
istrative Jargon  that  Is  meaningless  to 
the  ordinary  citizen.  Subseetioo  (b)  of 
S.  1160  should  be  equally  valuable  to 
harried  Government  officials  assigned  the 
monumental  responsibility  of  deciding 
what  information  may  be  released  and 
what  must  be  withheld  in  light  of  the 
pr(4;>er  functioning  of  the  Government. 
The  information  guarantees  of  this  sub- 
section state: 

Every  agency  diaU.  in  accordance  wltti 
pubUahed  rules,  make  available  for  public 
Inspection  and  copying  (A)  all  final  opinions 
(Including  concurring  and  dissenting  opin- 
ions) and  all  orders  made  in  the  adjudication 
of  cases,  (B)  those  statements  of  policy  and 
Interpretatlona  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  agency  and  are  not  published  In  the 
Vtoderal  Register,  and  (C)  staff  manuals  and 
Instructions  to  staff  that  affect  any  member 
of  the  public  unless  such  materials  are 
promptly  published  and  copies  offered  for 
aale. 

We  have  labored  long  aiKi  hard  to 
establish  firmly  the  premise  that  the  pub- 
lic has  not  only  the  right  but  the  need 
to  know.  We  have  also  accepted  the  fact 
that  the  individual  Is  entitled  to  respect 
for  his  right  of  privacy.  The  question 
arises  as  to  how  far  we  are  able  to  extend 
the  right  to  know  doctrine  before  the 
inevitable  collision  with  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  the  enjoyment  of  confiden- 
tiality and  privacy.  Subsection  (b)  at- 
tempts to  resolve  this  conflict  by  allowing 
Federal  agencies  to  delete  personally 
identifying  details  from  publicly  inspect- 
ed c^lnlons,  policy  statements,  policy  in- 
terpretations, staff  manuals,  or  instruc- 
tions In  order  "to  prevent  a  dearly 
unwarranted  Invasion  of  personal  pri- 
vacy." Should  agencies  delete  personal 
Identiilcatlons  that  cannot  reasonably  be 
shown  to  have  direct  relaticHiship  to  the 
general  puMic  Interest,  they  must  Justify 
In  writing  the  reasons  for  their  actions. 
This  "in  writing"  quidification  Is  incor- 
porated to  prevent  the  "invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy  clause"  from  being  dis- 
torted and  used  as  a  broad  shield  for 
uimecessary  secrecy. 

To  insure  that  no  citizen  will  be  denied 
full  access  to  data  that  may  be  of  cru- 
cial Importance  to  his  case,  for  want  of 
knowledge  that  the  material  exists,  each 
agency  must  "maintain  and  make  avail- 
able tor  public  inspection  and  oofyylng  a 
current  Index  providing  identifying  In- 
f(NTOation  to  the  public  as  to  any  matter 
which  Is  issued,  adtqited,  or  promulgated 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  act  and 
which  is  required  by  this  subsection  to 
be  made  available  or  pubUshed." 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  defect  in  the 
present  law  rests  in  the  qualification 
contained  in  subsection  (c)  of  the  public 
information  provisions  which  limits  those 
to  whom  Federal  regulatory  and  execu- 
tive agencies  may  give  Information  to 
"persons  properly  and  directly  con- 
cerned." These  words  have  been  inter- 
preted over  the  years  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  render  this  section  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  a  vehicle  for  the 
withholding  from  the  pubUe  eye  of  In- 
forma^on  relevant  to  the  conduct  of 
Government  operations.  Final  deter- 
mination of  whether  or  not  a  citizen's 
Interest  Is  stifficiently  "direct  and  prop- 


er" is  made  by  the  various  agencies.  The 
taxpaying  citizen  who  feels  that  he  has 
been  ux^alrly  denied  access  to  informa- 
tion has  had  no  avenue  of  appeaL  Sub- 
section (c)  of  the  proposed  Federal 
Public  Records  Act  legislation  would  re- 
quire that: 

Every  agency  In  accordance  with  pubUahed 
rules  stating  the  time,  place,  and  procedure 
to  be  foUowed,  make  all  its  records  promptly 
available  to  any  ptnon.  ' 

Should  any  person  be  denied  the  right 
to  inspect  agency  records,  he  could  ap- 
peal to  and  seek  review  by  a  TJJB.  district 
court.  Quoting  the  "agency  records" 
subsection  of  S.  1160: 

Upon  complaint,  the  dlstrtot  eourt  of  the 
United  States  in  the  district  In  which  the 
oomidalnant  resldee.  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  buslnaaa,  or  In  which  tha  agency 
records  are  situated,  ahall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  enjoin  the  agency  from  withholding  of 
agency  records  and  Information  and  to  order 
the  production  of  any  agency  records  or 
tnfotaauon  improjiwly  withheld  from  the 
complainant.  In  such  cases  the  court  "tt^H 
determine  the  matter  de  novo  and  the  bur- 
den ahall  be  upon  the  agency  to  auataln  ita 
action. 

While  we  recognize  the  merits  of  and 
Justifications  for  arguments  advanced  in 
support  of  limited  secrecy  in  a  govern- 
ment that  must  survive  In  the  cUmaie 
of  a  cold  war,  we  must  also  reeogniae 
that  the  gains — however  small — made  tay 
secrecy  effect  an  overall  reduetton  in 
freedom.  As  the  forces  of  secrecy  gain, 
the  forces  of  freedom  lose.  It  la,  tioere- 
tore,  incumbent  upon  us  to  exercise  pru- 
doice  in  aoc^Hing  measures  which  con- 
stitute limitations  on  the  freedoms  of 
our  people.  Restricticms  must  be  kq>t  to 
a  minimum  and  must  be  carefully  cir- 
cumscribed lest  they  grow  and.  in  so  do- 
ing, cause  Irreparable  damage  to  liberties 
that  are  the  American  heritage  and  ttie 
American  way  of  life. 

S.  1160  seeks  to  open  to  all  citizens, 
so  far  as  consistent  with  other  national 
goals  of  equal  importance,  the  broadest 
possible  range  of  information.  I  feel 
that  the  limitations  Imposed  are  clearly 
justifiaUe  in  terms  of  other  objectives 
that  are  ranked  equally  important  with- 
in our  value  system.  The  presumption 
prevails  in  favor  of  the  people's  right  to 
know  unless  information  relates  to  mat- 
ters that  are,  first,  specifically  required 
by  Executive  order  to  be  kept  secret  In 
the  interest  of  the  national  defense  or 
foreign  policy:  second,  matters  related 
solely  to  the  internal  personnel  rules  and 
practices  of  any  agency;  third,  matters 
specifically  exempted  from  disclosure  by 
other  statutes;  fourth,  trade  secrets  and 
commercial  or  financial  Information  ob- 
tained from  the  public  and  privileged  or 
confidential;  fifth.  Interagency  or  intra- 
agency  memorandums  or  letters  which 
would  not  be  available  by  law  to  a  pri- 
vate party  in  litigation  with  the  agency; 
sixth,  personnel  and  medical  files  and 
similar  files  the  disclosure  of  which 
would  constitute  a  clearly  unwarranted 
invasion  of  personal  privacy;  seventh, 
investigatory  files  r^anpnmA  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes  except  to  the  extent 
available  by  law  to  a  private  party; 
eighth,  matters  contained  in  or  related 
to  examination,  operating,  er  condition 
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reports  prepared  bj.  on  bebalf  of.  or  for 
the  uae  of  any  agency  responilbte  for 
the  regulation  or  superrlaion  ci  financial 
Instltu  "'xms;  and  ninth,  geological  and 
geophyaical  information  and  data  con- 
cerning weBs. 

Ours  is  perhaps  the  freest  government 
that  man  has  known.  Though  It  be 
unique  In  this  respect.  It  will  remain  so 
only  If  w<f  keep  a  constant  vigilance 
against  threats — large  or  small — to  Its 
prlncUdes  and  Institutions.  If  the  Fed- 
eral PubUe  Records  Act  Is  enacted,  it  will 
be  recorded  as  a  landmark  In  the  con- 
tinuing quest  for  the  preservation  of 
man's  fundamental  liberties — for  it  will 
go  far  In  halting  and  reversing  the  grow- 
ing trend  toward  more  secrecy  in  Gov- 
ernment and  less  public  participation 
In  the  decisions  of  Oovemment. 

James  Madison  eloquently  argued  on 
behalf  Oft  the  people's  right  to  know  when 
he  iwoclalmed  that  "Knowledge  will  for- 
ever govern  Ignorance.  And  a  people 
who  mean  to  be  their  own  govemon 
must  arm  themselves  with  the  power 
knowledge  gives.  A  popular  government 
without  popular  infoimation  or  the 
means  of  aoqtilring  it.  is  but  a  prologue 
to  a  farce  or  a  tragedy,  or  perhaps  both." 

This  is  a  measure  In  which  every  If  em- 
ber of  Congress  can  take  great  pride. 
In  the  long  view.  It  could  eventually  rank 
as  the  greatest  single  accomplishment  of 
the  89th  Congress. 

N6t  only  does  it  assert  In  newer  and 
stronger  terms  the  public's  right  to  know, 
but  it  also  demonstrates  anew  the  ulU- 
n^te  power  ot  the  Congress  to  make  na- 
tional pcdlcy  on  its  own — with  or  with- 
out Bseeutlve  concurrence — where  the 
public  Interest  so  demands.  It  thus  helps 
to  reaffirm  the  initiative  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  bctlance  of  powers,  at  a 
time  when  the  Congress  Is  the  object  of 
much  concern  and  criticism  over  the 
apparent  tlebllne  of  its  Influence  In  the 
policymaking  process. 

Though  I  took  a  place  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
ernment Information  only  last  year,  I 
take  deep  pride  In  my  service  with  It  and 
In  ttte  shining  role  it  has  played  in  shap- 
ing this  historic  act.  I  flmUy  hope  and 
expect  that  the  act  will  win  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  too  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
In  the  well  for  his  great  woiic  over  the 
years  on  this  subject  of  freedom  of  in- 
formation as  to  Government  records. 
However,  I  do  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question  with  reference  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  The  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus can  only  gather  the  Information  that 
it  does  gather  because  that  Information 
will  be  held  confidential  or  the  sources 
of  InfcNrmation  wlU  be  hdd  to  be  confl- 
dentlaL  I  presume  that  the  provisions 
on  page  5  of  the  bill  under  "Ezanpttans," 
No.  (S).  In  other  words  providing  that 
the  provlslras  of  this  bill  shall  not 
be  i«iplleahle  to  matters  that  are  "(3) 
qwdfleally  exempted  from  dladosure  by 
stotute;"— that  would  exempt  the  Bu- 


reau of  the  Census  from  this  new  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  MOBS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  OliSEN  of  Montana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BDM0ND80N.  B<r.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  very  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  and  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  California  for 
the  outstanding  leadership  he  has  given 
to  this  body  in  a  field  that  vitally  affects 
the  basic  health  of  our  democracy  as  this 
subject  matter  does. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  won  not  only  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  all  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
championed  this  worthwhile  cause,  but 
he  has  also  won  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  was  glad  to  Join  him  by  Introducing 
HJl.  5018  on  the  same  subject  and  urge 
t4>proval  of  S.  1180. 

Mr.  MOSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  S^Dcaker,  will 
the  gentlonan  yleldt 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  to  fruition  many  years  of  effort 
In  this  field. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  a 
question,  and  of  course  I  realize  the  gen- 
tleman cannot  answer  every  question  in 
detail.  But  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  the  fact  that  under  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  where  the  ccanputatlon  of 
a  construction  subsidy  is  based  upon  an 
estimate  that  Is  nuMle  In  the  Maritime 
Administration,  to  date  the  Maritime 
Administration  has  refused  to  divulge  to 
the  companies  their  determination  of 
how  much  the  Government  wn  and 
how  much  the  Individual  owner  has  to 
pay.  That  is  based  on  these  computa- 
tions. 

The  Maritime  Administration  has  nev- 
er been  willing  to  reveal  to  the  people 
directly  Involved  how  the  determination 
Is  made.  In  the  gentleman's  oplnkm,  un- 
der this  bill,  would  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion be  available  at  least  to  those  whose 
direct  interests  are  Involved? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  my  opinion  that  that 
Information,  unless  It  is  exempted  by 
statute.  wo\ild  be  availatdo  under  the 
terms  of  the  amendment  now  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  appreciate  the 
response  of  the  gentleman  very  much 
Indeed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Moss]  has  consumed  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rxm]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Opeuk- 
er,  I  yldd  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  suivort 
of  8.  1180,  a  bill  to  clarify  and  protect 
the  right  of  the  imbUe  to  Informatkm, 
and  tor  other  purposes. 

It  Is,  I  believe,  very  clear  In  these  Unit- 
ed States  that  the  public's  right  of  ac- 
cess, their  inherent  right  to  know,  and 


strengthened  opportunities  for  a  free 
press  In  this  country  are  Important,  an 
basic  and  should  be  shored  up  and  sus- 
tained to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
The  right  of  the  public  to  information  is 
paramount  and  each  generation  must  up- 
hold anew  that  which  sustains  a  free 
press. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  clearly  in 
the  public  Interest  and  win  measurably 
improve  the  access  of  the  public  and  the 
press  to  information  and  uphold  the 
principle  of  the  right  to  know. 

To  put  this  legislation  in  clear  per- 
spective, the  existing  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  of  1946  does  contain  a 
series  of  limiting  clauses  which  does  not 
enhance  the  public's  right  of  access. 
Spedflcally  it  contains  foiu*  principal 
qualifications: 

First,  an  individual  mtist  be  "properly 
and  directly  concerned"  before  informa- 
tion can  be  made  available.  It  can  stUl 
be  withheld  for  "good  cause  found." 
Matters  of  "internal  management"  can 
be  withheld  and,  specifically  and  most 
Importantly,  section  3  of  the  act  states 
at  the  outset  that  "any  function  of  tlie 
United  States  requiring  secrecy  in  the 
public  Interest"  does  not  have  to  be  dis- 
closed. 

Secti<m  3  reads  In  Its  entirety  as  fol- 
lows: 

Kzcept  to  the  extent  that  there  la  Involved 
(1)  any  function  of  the  United  States  i«- 
qulrlng  secrecy  In  the  public  Interest  or  (3) 
any  matter  relating  solely  to  the  Internal 
management  o<  an  agency^ 

(a)  BT7i.Ba. — every  agency  shall  sepsrstelj 
state  and  currently  publish  In  the  Fsdersl 
Beglater  (1)  descriptions  of  Its  central  and 
field  organization  Including  delegations  by 
the  agency  of  final  authority  and  the  estab- 
lished places  at  which,  and  methods  where- 
by, the  public  may  secure  Information  cr 
make  submittals  or  requests;  (3)  statements 
ot  tb«  general  course  and  method  by  which 
Its  functions  are  ohannrted  and  determined, 
including  the  nature  and  requirements  of 
aU  formal  or  Informal  procedures  available 
as  weU  as  forms  and  Instructions  as  to  the 
•oope  and  contents  of  all  papers,  reports,  or 
examinations;  and  (8)  substantive  r\iles 
adopted  as  authorised  by  law  and  statements 
ot  general  poUcy  or  interpretations  formu- 
lated and  adopted  by  the  agency  for  the 
guidance  of  the  pubUc,  but  not  rules  ad- 
dressed to  and  served  upon  named  persons 
in  accordance  with  law.  No  person  shall  In 
any  manner  be  required  to  resort  to  orga- 
nisation or  procedure  not  so  published. 

(b)  Onmom  am  Oasiaa. — Every  agency 
shall  publish  or,  in  aooordanoe  with  pub- 
lished rule,  make  avaUabla  to  public  in- 
spection aU  final  oplnlona  or  orders  in  the 
adjudication  of  cases  (except  those  required 
for  good  cause  to  be  held  confidential  and 
not  cited  as  precedents)  and  all  rules. 

(c)  Pttblic  Rxcoros. — Save  as  otherwise  re- 
quired by  statute,  matters  of  official  record 
BbaU  In  accordance  with  published  rule  be 
made  available  to  persons  properly  and  di- 
rectly concerned  except  information  held 
confidential  for  good  cause  found. 

This  Is  a  broad  delegation  to  the  Exec- 
utive. Further,  none  of  these  key  phrases 
Is  defined  in  the  statute,  nor  has  any  of 
them — to  the  best  of  my  Icnowledge— 
been  Interpreted  by  Judicial  decisions. 
The  Attorney  General's  Manual  on  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  merely 
states  that: 

Bach  agency  must  examine  Its  functions 
and  the  aubetanttve  statutes  under  which-  it 
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operates  to  determine  which  tif  Its  materials 
ue  to  be  treated  as  matters  ^t  official  record 
for  the  purposes  of  the  sectioh.  (section  3) . 

I  believe  that  the  present  legislation 
properly  limits  that  pracmce  in  several 
new  and  significant  particulars: 

First,  any  person  will  now  have  the 
right  of  access  to  records  of  Federal 
Executive  and  regulatory  agencies. 
Some  of  the  new  provisionk  include  the 
requirement  that  any  "amendment,  re- 
visions, or  repeal"  of  mawrial  required 
to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
must  also  be  published;  anq  the  require- 
ment that  every  agency  lUike  available 
for  "public  inspection  and  copying"  all 
final  opinions — including]  dissents  and 
concurrences — all  admlnutrative  staff 
manuals,  and  a  current  Inoex  of  all  ma- 
terial it  has  published.  Also,  this  bill 
clearly  stipulates  that  tms  legislation 
shall  not  be  "authority  tdj  withhold  in- 
formation from  Congress.'! 

Second,  in  the  bill  therein  a  very  clear 
Ming  of  specific  categories  of  exemp 
tions,  and  they  are  more  narrowly  con 
strued  than  in  the  existinia  Adminlstra 
tive  Procedure  Act 

Under  the  present  laWJ  information 
may  be  withheld — under  al  broad  stand- 
ard—where there  is  involwftd  "any  fimc 
tlon  of  the  United  Stated  requiring  se 


crecy  in  the  public  Inter^ 
stant  bill  would  create  ai 


t."    The  In- 
exemption  in 


tills  area  solely  for  matters  that  are 
"speciflctJly  required  by  Executive  order 
to  be  kept  secret  in  the  Interest  of  the 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy."  In 
my  judgment,  this  more  ^rrow  stand- 
ard will  better  serve  the  public  interest. 

Third,  and  perhaps  mbet  important, 
an  individual  has  the  right  of  prompt 
Judicial  review  in  the  Fejderal  district 
court  in  which  he  resideB  or  has  his 
principal  place  of  businesa  or  in  which 
the  agency  records  are  actuated.  This 
is  not  only  a  new  right  but  it  is  a  right 
that  must  be  promptly  a4ted  on  by  the 
courts,  as  stated  on  page  \  4  of  the  in- 
stant biU:  [I 

Proceedings  before  the  dittrlct  court  as 
authorized  by  this  subsecilon  shall  take 
precedence  on  the  docket !  over  all  other 
causes  and  shall  be  asslgnedi  for  hearing  and 
trial  at  the  earliest  practical  e  date  and  ex- 
pedited in  every  way. 

So  the  provigion  for  judicial  review  Is, 
in  my  Judgment,  an  impqftant  one  and 
one  that  must  be  expedil 

This  legislation  also  requires  an  index 
of  all  decisions  as  well  as  ^e  clear  spell- 
big  out  of  the  operatioi 
the  agencies  and  departm^ 
certain  specifics  Incident 
right  to  Imow. 

I  ttiink  it  is  important  j  also  to  indi- 
cate that  this  new  legislation  would 
cover,  for  example,  the  Passport  OfiBce  of 
toe  Department  of  State,  jgnd  would  re- 
Qulre  an  explanation 
wliich  have  heretofore  n< 
Ushed. 

In  addition,  the  legL 
that  there  be  the  publ 
names  and  salaries  of  all  I  those  who  are 
Federal  employees  except]  of  course,  the 
exemptions  that  siTecifid^Uy  apply.  I 
think  this  is  also  a  sali^ion'  improve- 
ment. The  exemptions,  I  itjiink,  are  nar- 
rowly construed  and  the  piiblic's  right  to 


I  mechanics  of 

its,  and  other 

the  public's 


procedures 
^er  l)een  pub- 

^tion  requires 
ition  of   the 


access  is  much  moro  firmly  and  properly 
upheld. 

Our  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  who  has  done  so  much  In 
this  House  to  make  this  legislation  a 
reality  here  today,  and  is  deserving  of 
the  cc»nmendatlon  of  this  House,  has 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
groups  and  newspaper  organizations 
strongly  support  the  legislation.  I  would 
merely  state  that  it  does  enjoy  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
AP  Managing  Editors,  National  News- 
paper Association,  National  Press  Asso- 
ciation, National  Editorial  Association, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association,  and 
others. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Eugene  Patterson, 
chairman  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newqiaper  Editors,  has  said: 

We  feel  this  carefully  drawn  and  long- 
debated  bill  now  provides  Congress  with  a 
sound  vehicle  for  action  this  year  to  change 
the  emphasis  of  the  present  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  which  has  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging agencies  to  withhold  Information 
needlessly.  We  believe  the  existing  instruc- 
tion to  agencies — that  they  may  withhold 
any  information  "for  good  cause  found," 
while  leaving  them  as  sole  Judges  of  their 
own  "good  cause" — nattirally  has  created 
among  some  agency  heads  a  feeling  that 
"anything  the  American  people  don't  know 
won't  hurt  them,  whereas  anything  they  do 
know  may  hurt  me." 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Hughes,  chairmein  <rf 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association,  has 
written  me  that  obtaining  "proper  and 
workable  Freedom  of  Information  legis- 
lation at  the  Federal  level  has  been  of  di- 
rect and  great  interest  and  Importance 
to  us."  Mr.  Hughes  continues  that  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  will  "dispose  con- 
structively of  a  longstanding  and  vex- 
ing problem." 

I  would  also  say  that  were  Dr.  Harold 
Cross  alive  today,  I  believe  he  would  take 
particular  pride  in  the  action  I  hope 
this  body  will  take.  I  knew  Dr.  Cross  and 
he  was  perhaps  the  most  knowledgeable 
man  In  the  United  States  in  this  area. 
He  worked  closely  with  the  Herald 
Tribime  and  I  believe  he  would  be  par- 
ticularly happy  with  regard  to  this  leg- 
islation. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  make  clear  not  only  that  this 
legislation  is  needed,  not  only  that  It 
specifies  more  narrowly  the  areas  where 
Information  can  be  withheld  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, not  only  that  It  greatly 
strengthens  the  right  of  access,  but  It 
also  should  be  stated  clearly  that  it  Is 
important — and  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  this — that  the  President  sign  this 
legislation  promptly. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  in  the  hearings  some  reports  of 
agencies  who,  while  agreeing  with  the  ob- 
jective of  the  legislation,  have  reserva- 
tions or  outright  objections  to  its  par- 
ticular form.  I  hope  the  President  will 
take  counsel  of  the  importance  of  the 
principle  here  involved,  and  of  the  ac- 
tion of  this  House  today,  and  that  he  will 


sign  the  bill  promptly,  because  this  Is 
clearly  m  the  Interest  of  the  public's 
paramount  right  to  know,  of  a  free  press 
and,  in  my  judgment.  In  the  Interest  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  compliment  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rxn)]  on 
his  excellent  statement,  and  also  his  dedi- 
cation to  duty  in  studying  and  contribut- 
ing so  much  to  worldng  out  good  rules 
for  freedom  of  information  In  Govern- 
ment departments  and  s^encles. 

Along  with  those  others  who  have  been 
Interested  in  this  serious  problem  of  the 
right  of  access  to  Government  facts. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rxm]  should  certainly  be  given  the  high- 
est credit. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ErUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  In  the  well  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  fioor. 

I  strongly  support  it. 

In  fact,  I  would  almost  go  further  than 
the  committee  does  in  this  legislation.  It 
is  very  Important  to  have  at  least  this 
much  enacted  promptly.  I  do  hope 
the  President  will  sign  it  into  law 
promptly,  b^ause  right  now  there  are  a 
great  many  Instances  occurring  from 
time  to  time  which  Indicate  the  necessity 
of  having  something  like  this  on  the 
statute  Ixxtks.  It  is  a  definite  step  In  the 
right  direction — ^I  am  counting  on  the 
committee  doing  a  good  overseeing  job  to 
see  that  it  functions  as  intended. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  thoughtful  statement. 
I  add  merely  that  the  freedom  of  the 
press  must  be  reinsured  by  each  genera- 
tion. I  believe  the  greater  access  that 
this  bill  will  provide  sustains  that  great 
principle. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  S.  1160. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  long 
overdue,  and  marks  a  historic  break- 
through for  freedom  of  Information  in 
that  it  puts  the  burden  of  proof  on  offi- 
cials of  the  bureaus  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  who  seek  to  withhold 
information  from  the  press  and  public, 
rather  than  on  the  inquiring  Individual 
who  is  trying  to  get  essential  Information 
as  a  citizen  and  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
bill — at  least  not  here  in  the  Congress. 
We  have  heard  that  the  administration 
is  not  happy  alMut  it  and  has  delayed  its 
enactment  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
the  overwhelming  support  it  has  re- 
ceived from  distinguished  memliers  of 
the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee— both  on  the  majority  and  minority 
side — and  the  absence  of  any  opposition 
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here  In  the  House  Is  clear  evidence  of 
the  yay  real  concern  responiihle  Mem- 
ben  feel  orer  what  our  Ambaandor  to 
the  United  Nations.  Arthur  OoldlMnr, 
has  aptly  termed  the  credlbiUtar  prol^- 
lem  of  the  UjB.  OoTemment  The  same 
concern  over  the  credibility  gmp  Is 
shared  by  the  American  public  and  the 
press,  and  It  Is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
me  that  the  Ooncress  Is  taking  even  this 
first  st^  toward  cloelng  It. 

Our  distinguished  mliu>rlty  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  MkAilgan  [Bfr.  Okkalo 
R.  FoKB]  at  a  House  Republican  policy 
committee  news  conference  last  May  18, 
challenged  the  President  to  sign  this  bin. 
I  hope  the  President  will  sign  It,  and  be- 
yond that,  will  faithfully  execute  It  so 
that  the  people's  right  to  know  will  be 
more  surdy  founded  In  law  In  the  future. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  legislate 
candor  nor  can  we  compel  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  llfe-and-death  deci- 
sions of  this  Nation  to  take  the  Ameri- 
can people  Into  their  confidence.  We 
can  only  plead,  as  the  loyal  opposition, 
that  our  people  are  strong,  self-reliant, 
and  courageous,  and  are  worthy  of  such 
confidence.  Americans  have  faced  grave 
crises  In  the  past  and  have  always  re- 
sponded nobly.  It  was  a  great  RepubU- 
ean  who  towered  above  partisanship 
who  warned  that  you  cannot  fool  an  of 
the  people  aU  of  the  time,  and  It  was 
a  great  Democrat,  Woodrow  Wilson,  who 
said: 

Z  am  aeeUng  only  to  face  raaUtlM  and  to 
face  tbem  without  aoft  concealmenta. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Uke  to  point  out 
that  the  provisions  of  this  biU  do  not 
take  effect  until  1  year  after  it  becomes 
law.  Thus  It  win  not  serve  to  guaran- 
tee any  greater  freedom  of  Information 
tn  the  forthcoming  political  campaign 
than  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  get- 
ting from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment  in  recent  years.  We  of  the 
minority  would  be  haiwy  to  have  It  be- 
come operative  Federal  law  Immediately, 
but  It  Is  perhaps  superfluous  to  say  that 
we  are  not  in  control  of  this  Congress. 

In  any  event,  if  implonented  by  the 
continuing  vigilance  of  the  press,  the 
public,  and  the  Congress,  this  biU  wiU 
make  It  easier  for  the  clUsen  and  tax- 
payer to  obtain  the  essential  informa- 
tion about  his  Oovemment  which  he 
needs  and  to  which  he  is  entitled.  It 
helps  to  shred  the  paper  ctirtain  of 
bureaucracy  that  covers  up  pubUc  mis- 
management with  public  misinforma- 
tion, and  secret  sins  with  secret  silence. 
X  am  oonfldent  that  I  q[>eak  for  most  of 
my  Republican  coUeagues  hi  urging 
passage  of  this  leglsUtion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  append  the  full  text  of 
the  House  Republican  Policy  CcMnmlt- 
tee  statement  on  the  freedom  of  infor- 
maUon  bin,  S.  1160,  adopted  and  an- 
nounced on  May  18  by  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  ix>licy 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhosis]  : 

RtrumLKAM  PoucT  Coiucrnxx  SrATSiczin  on 

VkBlBOlC      or      IKTOBMATION      iJtGISLATIOir. 

S.  11«D 

The  BcpubUcan  FoUcy  Committee  eom- 
mendi  the  Oommntee  on  aoTaramaiit  Opera- 
tloiia  for  retMrttng  8. 1180.  Tlila  bin  <dartflea 
and  ptotocts  the  right  oT  the  pubUe  to  m- 
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■entUl  infonnatioa.  Subject  to  certain  ex- 
cepUons  and  the  right  to  court  review,  It 
would  require  erery  executtve  agency  to  glTO 
public  notice  or  to  make  available  to  the 
public  Ita  methods  of  operation,  public  pro- 
cedures, rules.  poUdee.  and  precedent*. 

The  Republican  Policy  Committee,  th* 
Republican  Btanben  of  the  Ccnunlttee  on 
Oovemment  Operatlona.  and  such  gronpa  a« 
the  American  Newqiaper  Publiahera  Aasocla- 
tlon.  the  prafeaalonal  Joumallam  aoclety 
Sigma  Oeiu  Chi.  the  National  Xdltorlal  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Bar  Aasoclatlon 
have  long  tirged  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. Due  to  the  opposition  of  the 
JohnaoD-Humphrey  Administration,  how- 
ever, thla  proposal  has  been  bottled  up  In 
Committee  for  over  a  year.  Certainly.  In- 
formation regarding  the  business  of  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  shared  with  the  people. 
The  screen  of  secrecy  which  now  exists  is  a 
barrier  to  reporters  as  representatives  of  the 
public,  to  citizens  in  pvirsult  of  information 
vital  to  their  welfare,  and  to  Members  of 
Congress  as  they  seek  to  carry  out  their  con- 
stitutional functions. 

Under  this  legislation,  if  a  request  for 
Information  la  denied,  the  aggrieved  person 
has  the  right  to  file  an  action  In  a  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court,  and  such  court  may  order  the 
production  of  any  agency  records  that  are 
Improperly  withheld.  So  that  the  court  may 
consider  the  propriety  of  withholding,  rather 
than  being  restricted  to  judicial  sanctioning 
of  agency  discretion,  the  proceedings  are  de 
novo.  In  the  trial,  the  burden  of  proof  ts 
correctly  placed  upon  the  agency.  A  pri- 
vate dtlaen  cannot  be  asked  to  prove  that  an 
agency  has  withheld  information  Improperly 
for  he  does  not  know  the  basis  for  the  aeencv 
action. 

Certainly,  as  the  Committee  report  has 
stated:  "No  Oovemment  employee  at  any 
level  believes  that  the  'public  interest'  would 
be  served  by  disclosure  of  his  faUures  or 
wrongdoings  .  .  ."  For  example,  the  cost  es- 
timates submitted  by  contractors  In  connec- 
tion with  the  multtmlUlon-dollar  deep  sea 
"Mohole"  project  were  withheld  from  the 
pubUc  even  though  It  appeared  that  the  firm 
which  had  won  the  lucrative  contract  had 
not  submitted  the  lowest  bid.  Moreover.  It 
was  only  as  a  result  of  searching  Inquiries 
by  the  press  and  Senator  Kuchb.  (R..  CaL) 
that  President  Kennedy  Intervened  to  revene 
the  NaUonal  Science  PoundaUon's  dedaloo 
that  it  would  not  be  "In  the  public  Interest" 
to  disclose  these  estimates. 

The  requirements  for  disclosure  in  the 
present  law  are  so  hedged  with  restrlcUons 
that  It  has  been  cited  as  the  statutory  au- 
thority for  34  separate  elasslflcatlons  devised 
by  Pederal  agsnoles  to  keep  admlnlstntlve 
Information  tram  public  view.  Bureaucratle 
gobbledygook  ured  to  deny  access  to  Informa- 
tltm  has  Included  such  gems  as:  "Kyes 
Only."  "Limited  Offlcial  Use."  "ConfldenUal 
Treatment."  and  limitation  on  Availability 
of  Equipment  for  PubUc  Reference."  This 
paper  curtain  miist  be  pierced.  This  bill  Is 
an  Important  first  step. 

In  thU  period  of  selective  disclosures,  man- 
aged news,  half-truths,  and  admitted  dis- 
tortions, ths  need  for  this  leglsUUon  is  abun- 
dantly clear.  High  ofllclals  have  warned  that 
our  Oovemment  Is  In  grave  danger  of  losing 
the  public's  confidence  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  credlbUll^  gap  that  has  affected 
the  Administration  pronouncements  on  do- 
mestic affairs  and  Vietnam  has  spread  to 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  on-agaln,  off- 
agaln,  obviously  less-tban-truthful  manner 
In  which  the  reduction  of  American  forces  In 
Xurope  has  been  handled  has  made  this 
country  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  Jokes. 
"Would  you  believe?"  has  now  become  more 
than  a  clever  saying.  It  Is  a  legitimate 
Inquiry. 

Americans  have -always  taken  great  pride 
in  thsir  Individual  and  national  credibility. 
We  have  recognised  that  men  and  "«t1onT 


can  be  no  better  than  Uuii  word.  -nn. 
IsglsUtlon  wUl  help  to  blaw  a  traU  of  truth- 
fulness  and  accurate  disclosure  in  what  has 
become  a  Jungle  of  falalflcaUon,  unjuatlfled 
secrecy,  and  misstatement  by  statistic  The 
Republican  Policy  Committee  urges  the 
prompt  enactment  of  S.  1160. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I   yield   to   the   gentleman   from  mi-' 

nols.  

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise 
In  support  of  this  legislation.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  in  the  well  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rib] 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr 
Moss],  for  bringing  this  legislation  to 
us.  Certainly  this  legislation  reafflnns 
our  complete  faith  In  the  Integrity  of  our 
Nation's  free  press. 

It  has  been  wisely  stated  that  a  fully 
informed  public  and  a  fully  informed 
press  need  never  engage  In  reckless  or  Ir- 
responsible speculation.  This  legislation 
goes  a  long  way  in  giving  our  free  press 
the  tools  and  the  Information  it  needs  to 
present  a  true  picture  of  government 
properly  and  correctly  to  the  American 
people. 

As  long  as  we  have  a  fully  Informed 
free  press  in  this  country,  we  need  never 
worry  about  the  endurance  of  freedom  In 
America.  I  congratulate  the  gentlemen 
for  this  very  thoughtful  legislation. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  1  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  genUe- 
man from  New  York  for  his  long  interest 
in  this  struggle.  I  compliment  him  also 
for  giving  strong  bipartisan  support, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  achievNnent 
of  this  longstandhig  and  vital  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  Indeed  an  historic 
day  for  the  people  of  America,  for  ttie 
communications  media  of  America  and 
the  entire  democratic  process.  It  is, 
I  am  sure,  a  particularly  gratifying  day 
for  our  colleague,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California,  John  Moss. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  he 
has  worked  tirelessly  for  11  years  to  en- 
act this  public  records  disclosure  law. 
Ks  determination,  perseverance,  and 
dedication  to  principle  makes  possible 
this  action  today.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  a  monber  of  the  subcommittee  and 
to  have  ooeponsored  this  bill 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  now  has  under 
consideration  a  bill  concerned  with  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  Issues  of  our 
democracy.  This  Is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  fully  informed  about  the 
policies  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

No  one  would  dispute  the  theoretical 
validity  of  this  right.  But  as  a  matter  of 
practical  experience,  the  people  have 
found  the  acquisition  of  full  and  com- 
plete information  about  the  Oovemment 
to  be  an  increasingly  serious  problem. 

A  major  cause  of  this  problem  can 
probably  be  attributed  to  the  sheer  ^xe 
of  the  Oovemment.  The  Federal  Estab- 
lishment is  now  so  huge  and  so  complex. 
with  so  many  departments  and  agencies 
responsible  for  so  many  functions,  that 
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ih  this  House. 


some  confusion,  misunderftanding.  and 
contradictions  are  almost  ;i(ievitable. 

We  cannot,  however,  placidly  accept 
this  situation  or  throw  up  our  hands  in  a 
gesture  of  futility.  On  the  contrary,  the 
immensity  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
its  vast  powers,  and  its  Intricate  and 
complicated  operations  make  it  all  the 
more  important  that  every  citizen  should 
know  as  much  as  possible  i  fibout  what  is 
taking  place. 

We  need  not  endorse  tH*  devil  theory 
or  conspiratorial  theory  ^f  government 
to  realize  that  part  of  thd  cause  of  the 
information  freeze  can  be  blamed  on 
some  Government  officiall  who  under 
certain  circumstances  mfty  completely 
withhold  or  selectively  r^ease  material 
that  ought  to  be  readily  £|ad  completely 
available. 

The  present  bill  amenc 
the  Administrative  Pre 
1946.  I  have  been  in  fa\ 
amendment  for  a  long 
February  17,  1965,  I  Intrc 
panion  bill.  HH.  5013, 
Since  I  first  became  a  nifmber  of  the 
Government  Information  Subcommittee 
11  years  ago.  I  have  felt  that  legislation 
along  these  lines  was  essential  to  promote 
the  free  flow  of  Oovernnjtnt  informa- 
tion, and  the  case  for  its  fiassage  now  is, 
tf  anything,  ever  stronger,   j 

At  first  glance  section  3  m  now  written 
leems  innocent  enough.  Jt  sets  forth 
rules  requiring  agencies  to  publish  in  the 
Pederal  Register  methodsi  whereby  the 
public  may  obtain  data,  general  informa- 
tion about  agency  profs^ures,  and 
policies  and  interpretatio<ik  formulated 
and  adopted  by  the  agency^  As  a  general 
practice  this  law  appears  tq  make  avail- 
able to  the  people  age^iry  opinions, 
orders,  and  public  recordi^ 

However,  11  years  of  stialy.  hearings, 
investigations,  and  report^  have  proven 
that  this  language  has  beeh  interpreted 
ao  as  to  defeat  the  ostensiUe  purpose  of 
the  law.  Also  under  preji^nt  law  any 
citizen  who  feels  that  he  ha»  been  denied 
information  by  an  agencyjife  left  power- 
less to  do  anything  about  i|[ 

The  whole  of  section  3  may  be  rendered 
meaningless  because  the  agency  can 
withhold  from  the  public  $uch  informa- 
tion as  In  its  judgment  Involves  "any 
function  of  the  United  StUtes  requiring 
•ecrecy  In  the  public  Interest."  This 
phrase  Is  not  defined  in  the  law,  nor  is 
there  any  authority  for  an*  jrevlew  of  the 
way  it  may  be  used.  Agai  t^.  the  law  re- 
quires an  agency  to  make!  ^available  for 
public  perusal  "all  flnali  opinions  or 
orders  In  the  adjudication  of  cases,"  but 
then  adds,  "except  those  required  for 
(ood  cause  to  be  held  confidential." 

Subsection  (c)  orders  agoides  to  make 
available  Its  record  in  geik^ral  "to  per- 
sons properly  and  directly  nmcemed  ex- 
cept information  held  confidential  for 
Rood  cause  found."  Here  hideed  is  what 
Ms  been  accurately  descrttied  as  a  dou- 
ble-barreled loophole.  It  is  left  to  the 
agency  to  decide  what  persons  are 
"properly  and  directly  coniUmed,"  and  it 
»  left  to  the  agency  to  interpret  the 
Phrase,  "for  good  cause  foWnd." 

Finally,  as  I  have  already  Indicated, 
mere  Is  under  this  section  no  judicial 
remedy  open  to  anyone  to  ^hom  agency 


records  and  other  information  have  been 
denied. 

Under  the  protection  of  these  vague 
phrases,  which  they  alone  must  interpret, 
agency  officials  are  given  a  wide  area  of 
discretion  within  which  they  can  make 
capricious  and  arbitrary  decisions  about 
who  gets  information  and  who  does  not 

On  the  other  hand,  It  should  In  all 
fairness  be  pointed  out  that  these  officials 
should  be  given  more  specific  directions 
and  guidance  than  are  found  in  the 
present  law. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  the  passage  of 
S.  1160  would  be  welcomed  not  only  by 
the  public,  who  would  find  much  more 
information  available  to  them,  but  by 
agency  officials  as  well  because  they 
would  have  a  much  clearer  idea  of  what 
they  could  and  could  not  do. 

The  enactment  of  S.  1160  would  ac- 
complish what  the  existing  section  3  was 
supposed  to  do.  It  would  make  it  an  In- 
formation disclosure  statute. 

In  the  words  of  Senate  Report  No.  813 
accompanying  this  bill,  6.  1160  would 
bring  about  the  following  major 
changes: 

1.  It  sets  up  workable  standards  for  what 
records  should  and  should  not  be  open  to 
public  inspection.  In  particular,  it  avoids 
the  vise  of  such  vague  phrases  as  "good  cause 
found"  and  replaces  them  with  specific  and 
limited  types  of  information  that  may  be 
withheld. 

2.  It  eliminates  the  test  of  who  shall  have 
the  right  to  dltTerent  information.  Por  the 
great  majority  of  different  records,  the  pubUc 
as  a  whole  has  a  right  to  know  what  its  Oov- 
emment Is  doing.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
certain  need  for  confidentiality  In  some 
aspects  of  Oovemment  operations  and  these 
are  protected  specifically;  but  outside  these 
limited  areas,  all  citizens  have  a  right  to 
know. 

As  Indicated  under  point  2  above,  we  all 
recognize  the  fact  that  some  information 
must  be  withheld  from  public  scrutiny. 
National  security  matters  come  first  to 
mind,  but  there  are  other  classes  of  data 
as  well.  These  include  personnel  files, 
disclosure  of  which  would  constitute  an 
invasion  of  privacy,  Information  specifi- 
cally protected  by  Executive  order  or 
statute,  certain  inter-  and  intra-agency 
memorandums  and  letters,  trade  secrets, 
commercial  and  financial  data,  investiga- 
tory files,  and  a  few  other  categories. 

Let  me  make  another  very  important 
point.  S.  1 160  opens  the  way  to  the  Fed- 
eral court  system  to  any  citizen  who  be- 
lieves that  an  agency  has  unjustly  held 
back  information.  If  an  aggrieved  per- 
son seeks  redress  in  a  Federal  district 
court,  the  burden  would  fall  on  the 
agency  to  sustain  its  action.  If  the  court 
enjoins  the  agency  from  continuing  to 
withhold  the  information,  agency  offidids 
must  comply  with  the  ruling  or  face  pun- 
ishment for  contempt. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  giving  prompt  and  overwhelming 
approval  to  this  measure.  In  so  doing 
we  shall  make  available  to  the  American 
people  the  information  to  which  they  are 
entitled  and  the  information  they  must 
have  to  make  their  full  contribution  to 
a  strong  and  free  national  government. 
P\u-thermore,  we  shall  be  reaffirming  In 
the  strongest  possible  manner  that  demo- 
cratic principle  that  all  power  to  govern. 


Including  the  right  to  know  is  vested  in 
the  people;  the  people  in  turn  gave  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  a  limited 
grant  of  that  unlimited  power  to  a  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

In  the  constitutional  grant  the  people 
expressly  revalidated  the  guarantee  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press  among  other  guarantees,  recogniz- 
ing in  so  doing  how  basic  are  these  guar- 
antees to  a  constitutional,  representative, 
and  democratic  government.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  power  of  the  Congress 
to  act  and  no  serious  question  that  it 
should  and  must. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  I  note  his  long 
and  clear  dedication  to  freed<Hn  of  the 
press,  and  his  action  on  behalf  of  this 
bUl. 

Mr.HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentlonan  from  West 
Vh-glnla. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  add 
my  words  of  commendation  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  others  who  have 
woriced  so  hard  to  bring  this  1^  to  the 
House. 

Today — June  20 — is  West  Virginia  Day. 
On  June  20,  1863.  West  Virginia  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  as  the  35th  State. 
The  State  motto.  "Montani  Semper 
Liberi."  Is  particularly  appropriate  as  we 
c<Ki8lder  this  freedom  of  Information  bill. 

I  am  very  proud  to  supp(»t  this  legis- 
lation, because  there  Is  much  Informa- 
tion which  Is  now  withheld  from  the 
public  which  really  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  examples  of  Oovemment  agen- 
cies which  try  to  tell  only  the  good  things 
and  suppress  anything  which  they  think 
might  hurt  the  image  of  the  agency  or 
top  officials  thereof.  There  are  numer- 
ous categories  of  Information  which 
would  be  sprung  loose  by  this  legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  in  the 
public  interest  to  make  public  the  votes 
of  members  of  bocu'ds  and  commissions, 
and  also  to  publicize  the  views  of  dissent- 
ing members.  I  understand  that  six 
agencies  do  not  presently  puUlclze  dis- 
senting views.  Also,  the  Board  ot  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  which  rules  on  billions  oC 
dollars  of  Feideral  ccxistructlon  projects, 
closes  its  meetings  to  the  press  and  de- 
clines to  divulge  the  votes  of  Its  members 
on  controversial  issues. 

Therefore.  I  very  much  hope  that  this 
bill  will  pass  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  Herald-Dispatch,  and  also  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Oa- 
zette: 

(Prom  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald- 
Dispatch,  June  10.  1906] 
Poa  Pekkdom  or  iNfoaxATioN.  Sxnatk  Bn.L 
1160  to  NBon 

If  ours  Is  truly  a  government  of,  by  and 
for  the  people,  then  the  people  should  have 
free  access  to  information  on  what  the  gov- 
ernment Is  doing  and  how  It  Is  doing  it.  Ex- 
ception should  only  be  made  in  matters  In- 
volving the  national  security. 

Yet  today  there  are  agencies  of  government 
which  seek  to  keep  a  curtain  of  secrecy  over 
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of  ttuir  Mttvltlos.  BMorda  which 
oufht  to  ba  KwmiiMMt  to  the  pobUe  mi«  dtbar 
tMcAatoly  wlthhald  or  oonoaalad  In  mioh  • 
THMifiT  ttuU  lnv««tlc«Uon  and  (UacloaTm  r«- 
qulr*  aUborate  and  cxpenalT*  Uctinlquw, 

A  good  eiounple  occurred  last  aununar, 
whan  tha  Poat  Offlca  Department,  In  raaponae 
to  a  PrealdantUl  directive,  hired  thooaanda 
of  foong  people  who  were  anppoaed  to  be 
"eoonomlaaUy  and  ediiftatlonally  dlaadTan- 
taced." 

Suapidona  were  arouaed  that  the  Joba  w«e 
balng  dlatrlbuted  aa  Coogreaalonal  patronage 
to  people  who  did  not  need  them.  But  when 
reportera  tried  to  get  the  namea  of  the  Jofo- 
holden  In  order  to  cheek  their  quallflcatlona, 
the  Department  dted  a  regulation  forbidding 
releaae  of  such  information. 

Tha  than  Poatmaatar  Oeneral  John  Oro- 
Bonald  finally  gave  out  the  names  (which 
oonflnned  the  suqilclona  of  the  preas),  but 
only  aftar  Oongreeslonal  commltteea  of  Con- 
greaa  with  Jurisdiction  over  the  Poat  Offlca 
D^>artment  challenged  the  secrecy  regula- 
tiona. 

This  Incident,  more  than  any  other  that 
haa  utwuiied  recently,  persuaded  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  paaa  a  bill  known  aa  8.  1180  under 
which  every  agency  of  the  federal  govam- 
mant  woukl  be  reqolred  to  make  all  Ita  rec- 
ords available  to  any  peraon  upon  requeat. 
The  bUl  provldea  for  court  action  In  caaea 
ot  unjuatlfled  aeorecy.  And  of  course  It 
makea  tb%  saaantlsl  exemptions  for  "aenal- 
ttve"  government  Information  Involving  na- 
tional aeourlty. 

Congressman  Domald  Rmnrxui  (R-ni.). 
ana  of  the  aupportera  of  8.  1100  In  the  a>uee, 
oallfe  tha  bill  "one  of  the  moat  Important 
maasuree  to  be  conaldered  by  Ckmgreaa  In  30 
years." 

"This  bill  reaUy  goea  to  the  heart  of  news 
manacement,"  he  daelared.  "If  information 
to  batng  denied,  tha  preaa  can  go  Into  Vedaral 
Ooort  In  the  dlatrlet  wtasre  It  Is  being  denied 
and  demand  the  agency  produce  the  reootda." 

The  nnngreammi  waa  critical  of  the  press 
and  other  Information  media  for  falling  to 
make  a  better  '^"'p««t"  on  the  bill's  behalf. 
Re  Btreased  that  It  waa  dealgned  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  and  the  public  haa  not 
been  properly  warned  ot  the  need  for  tha 
leglalatloo. 

If  this  la  trtia.  It  U  probably  beeauae  aoma 
newspapers  f aU  to  emphaalae  that  pnw  free- 
dom to  a  pubUe  right,  not  a  private  prlvl- 


8.  1160  would  be  a  substantial  aid  In  pro- 
tecting the  righto  of  the  pec^le  to  fuU  In- 
formatloo  about  their  government.  In  the 
raeretoe  ot  that  right,  the  blU  would  give  the 
preee  addltkwal  reaponalbllltlee,  but  alio  ad- 
tfltloaal  mathoda  of  'f'tharging  them. 

If  8.  uao  eamee  to  the  Houae  floor.  It  wlU 
be  hard  to  atop.  The  problem  to  to  get  It  to 
tha  voUng  atage. 

We  urge  readera  to  send  a  letter  or  a  card 
to  thslrOongreasman,  telling  him  that  the 
whole  system  of  reprssentotlve  government 
to  baaad  on  Involvement  by  the  people.  But 
through  lack  of  Information,  the  people  lose 
Intorest  and  aubaaquenUy  they  loee  their 
r^ta.    8.  1160  wUl  help  to  prevent  both 


(Prom  tba  Charleaton  (W.  Va.)  Oaaette. 
June  18, 1966] 

Boi.  Ravaauwa  VS.  Acnotn  to  Public 
vaw  Micmarrr 

How  pending  In  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
*•▼•■  to  a  Senate-approved  blu  (8.  1160)  to 
require  aU  federal  agendee  to  make  pubUc 
^'tolr  raeorda  and  other  Information,  and 
to  authottas  soHa  In  federal  dlatrlet  oourto 
to  obtain  Information  Improperly  withheld. 

Thto  to  legUlatlon  of  vital  Importance  to 
Vb»  ^^Mrtean  pnbUo.  for  It  would  prevent 
the  wlthholdhn  or  Information  for  the  por- 
poaeof  oowBilugnp  wrongdoing  or  mtotakee. 
•»«  weuM  guard  against  the  praetlee  ot 


giving  out  only  that  which  to  f avorahle  and 
suppreealng  that  which  to  unf avcvabto. 

The  measure  would  protect  certain  oate- 
gortea  of  aenaltlve' government  Informatloo. 
such  aa  matters  Involving  «»ttnt.ai  security, 
but  It  would  put  the  burden  on  federal  agen- 
clea  to  prove  they  dont  have  to  supply  certain 
Information  rather  than  require  Interested 
clttaena  to  show  cause  why  they  are  entitled 
to  It. 

Bep.  DoM«u>  BuitamjD,  B-m..  who  with 
Rep.  JoKif  B.  Moaa,  D-Gallf..  to  leading  the 
fight  for  the  blU  In  the  House,  gave  prhape 
the  best  reason  for  enactment  of  the  legto- 
latlon  In  theee  worda: 

"Our  government  to  so  large  and  so  com- 
plicated that  few  understand  It  well  and 
others  barely  understand  It  at  all.  Tet  we 
must  understand  It  to  make  It  funoUon 
batter." 

The  Senate  paased  the  bill  by  a  voice  vote 
last  October.  The  Houae  suboommlttee  on 
foreign  operatlona  and  government  Informa- 
tion, better  known  aa  the  Ifoas  subcommittee, 
approved  It  on  ICarch  30,  and  the  Hoxise 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  passed 
on  It  AprU  27.  Ifs  expected  to  go  before 
the  House  next  week. 

Rep.  BmisvHA.  who  termed  the  blU  "one 
of  the  moet  Important  measurea  to  be  con- 
sidered by  Congress  In  30  years,"  cited  the 
case  of  the  Post  OfBce  Department  and  sum- 
mer employee  last  year  as  an  example  of 
how  a  government  agency  can  distort  or 
▼>ol*te  provtalons  of  law  under  cover  of 
secrecy. 

New^apera  dlscloeed  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  waa  distributing  as  congres- 
donal  patronage  thousands  of  Jobs  that  were 
supposed  to  go  to  economically  and  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  youths. 

But  the  department  used  regulation  744.44, 
which  statea  that  the  namea,  salaries  and 
other  Information  about  postal  employee 
should  not  be  given  to  any  individual,  com- 
mercial firm,  or  other  non-federal  agency 

aa  thebaato  for  refualng  to  divulge  the  names 
of  appotnteea  to  the  preea,  four  congreesmen, 
or  the  Moss  committee,  all  of  whom  chal- 
lenged the  secrecy  regulatlona. 

In  other  words,  the  department  could  put 
polltleal  hacks  Into  Jobs  designed  to  help 
disadvantaged  youths,  and  get  away  with  It 
by  hiding  under  the  cloak  of  a  bureaucratic 
regnlatlon.  There  finally  waa  a  reluctent 
authortoatlan  to  releaae  tha  names,  but  the 
department  atlll  refused  to  change  the  basic 
regulation.  This  sort  of  manlputotlon  would 
be  put  on  the  raa  by  paasage  of  8.  1160. 

The  federal  government  to  a  vast  and  com- 
plex operation  that  reaches  Into  every  state 
and  every  community,  with  literally  mllUons 
of  employes.  Wherever  it  operates  It  Is  using 
pubho  money  and  conducting  public  busl- 
neaa,  and  there  to  no  reason  why  It  should 
not  be  held  aocounteble  for  what  It  to  doing. 

Under  preeent  Uws,  as  Bep.  RoMsrcLs 
pointed  out.  "Any  biu-eaucrat  can  deny  re- 
queete  for  Information  by  calling  up  Section 
8  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  passed 
In  1946.  To  get  Information  under  this  act, 
a  peraon  has  to  show  good  ea\ue  and  there 
are  ntnnerous  dUIMrent  reaaona  under  the  act 
which  a  federal  agency  can  use  to  claim  the 
person  to  not  properly  or  directly  oonoemed. 
Moat  of  the  reaaona  are  loose  catch  phrases." 

Any  law  or  regulation  that  proteete  govern- 
ment offlclato  and  employee  from  the  public 
view,  will  In  the  very  least.  Incline  them  to 
be  carelees  In  the  way  they  conduct  the  pub- 
lic buslneea.  A  tow  that  exposes  them  to  that 
view  to  bound  to  encourage  oompetaney  and 
honeaty.  Certainly  tha  pending  bUI  to  In  the 
pubUc  Interest.  It  should  be  enacted  into 
Uw,  and  we  respectfully  urge  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Congressmen  to  give  It  tbalr  full  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  Tork.  I  thank  the 
SVfitlcBUkn, 


Mr.  KUPPBRMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  tbe 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KDPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rkd] 
has  stated  the  matter  so  well  that  it  does 
not  require  more  discussion  from  me  on 
behalf  of  this  Mil.  I  commend  tbe 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  others 
associated  with  him  for  having  brought 
the  bill  to  the  floor  and  helping  us  pass 
It  today^ 

Mr.  REID  of  New  Yoik.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  QRIDER.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  ot  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tmnessee. 

Mr.  ORIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  S.  1160,  legislation  for  clarify. 
Ing  and  protecting  the  right  of  the  public 
to  information. 

This  legislation  has  been  pending  for 
more  Uian  a  decade.  Although  few  peo- 
ple question  the  people's  right  to  know 
what  is  going  on  In  their  OoTemment,  we 
have  quibbled  for  far  too  long  over  the 
means  of  making  this  informaticHi  avail. 
able.  In  the  process  we  may  have  lost 
sight  of  the  desired  end  result— freedom 
of  Information. 

The  need  for  maintaining  security  In 
some  of  our  cold  war  dealings  Is  not 
questioned  here.  As  the  Commercial  Ap- 
peal says  In  an  excellent  editorial  about 
this  legislation: 

The  new  law  would  protect  necaHsiy 
secrecy,  but  the  ways  of  the  tranagrassor 
against  the  public  Interest  would  be  much 
harder. 

Our  colleague  from  CaUfomia  [Mr. 
Moss]  and  members  of  his  committee 
have  done  a  splendid  Job  with  this  legis- 
lation. This  bill  is  clearly  in  the  public 
Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  the  editorial  "Freedom  of 
Information,"  which  appesuvd  Jime  16, 
1966,  in  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal : 

FaxsDoif  OF  IitFoaMATioir 

The  Houae  of  RepresenuUvee  to  scheduled 
to  act  Monday  on  the  Freedom  of  Inlornw- 
tlon  BUl,  an  event  of  the  first  class  In  the 
unending  struggle  to  let  peopto  know  how 
governments  operate.  Such  knowledge  is  an 
essential  if  there  to  to  be  soxmd  government 
by  the  people. 

Thto  bm  has  been  In  preparation  13  yean. 
It  to  coming  up  for  a  vote  now  because  pulse 
feeling  In  Congreaa  Indicated  that  it  wiU  wla 
approval  thto  year  in  contrast  to  some  other 
yeara  of  foot  dragging  by  members  of  the 
House  who  announce  for  the  principle  but 
doubt  the  specific  procedure. 

The  Senate  haa  passed  an  Identical  Mil. 

At  the  heart  of  the  proposed  tow  to  an  end- 
ing of  the  neceeslty  for  a  dttoen  to  have  to  (O 
Into  oourt  to  estobltoh  that  he  to  enUUed  to 
get  rtoouments,  for  Instance  ahowlng  the  rules 
under  which  a  governmental  agency  operates, 
or  which  offldato  made  what  decisions. 

Thto  would  be  reversed.  The  offlclal  win 
have  to  prove  In  coort  that  the  requested 
doeumant  can  be  withheld  leg^ally. 

A  trend  toward  seereoy  aaems  to  be  a  part 
of  the  human  nature  of  oflkials  with  rs* 
qwnalblUty.  There  are  a  few  things  that 
need  to  be  done  behind  a  temporary  veil, 
e^Mdally  in  preparing  the  nation's  defenses, 
often  in  the  buytng  of  piopaity,  and  some- 
In  the  maaagaoMnt  of  paraonnal. 
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But  the  urge  to  to  um  the  "classlfled" 
stamp  to  cover  blunders,  ettors  and  »«i«*»vt 
which  the  public  must  know  to  obtain 
corrections. 

The  new  law  would  protect  necessary 
secrecy  but  the  ways  ofT  the  transgressor 
against  the  public  Intere^  would  be  much 
liarder.  The  real  sltuatlof  to  that  a  1B46 
law  Intended  to  open  m<a«  reoorda  to  the 
public  hsuB  been  converted  gradually  into  a 
tliield  agalikst  questioners^  Technically  the 
1966  proposal  U  a  serlei  of  amendmente 
which  will  clear  away  thfe  wording  behind 
which  reluctant  offldals  ixthe  been  hiding. 

It  resulte  from  careful  preparation  by 
JOBN  Moaa  (D.,  Calif.)  with  Ithe  help  of  many 
others.  | 

It  to  moat  reassuring  to  |  have  Repreeente* 
tive  Moss  say  of  a  bill  wjhlch  seems  to  be 
cleared  for  adoption  that!  we  are  about  to 
liave  for  the  first  time  a  jiieal  guarantee  of 


the  right  of  the  people  to 
government. 


l^ow  the  facts  of 


Mr.  ORIDER.  Mr.  ^peaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  nylse  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  includ^an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  lihere  objection 
to  the  request  at  the  i^totleman  from 
Tennessee?  | 

There  was  no  objectlca. 
Mr.    VAN   DEERLIN.      Mr.    Speater. 
will  the  gentleman  yiel(|9 

Mr.  REID  of  New  Yorki  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  itom  California. 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.]  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  who  have  sowed  with  John 
lloss  on  the  Callfomlai  delegation  are 
wdl  aware  of  the  long  and  considerable 
effort  which  he  has  applied  to  this  sub- 
ject. Tj 

The  Associated  Press,  an  a  story  pub- 
lished less  than  a  week  ^o,  related  that 
13  of  the  14  years  this  gentleman  has 
served  in  the  House  have  been  devoted 
to  developing  the  bill  befbre  us  today.  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  Docognlzing  this 
effort,  and  I  ask  imanintious  consent  to 
include  that  Associated  p^ess  article  in 
the  Rbcors. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  th| 
tbe  request  of  the  g( 
fomla? 
There  was  no  objectio! 
The  article  is  as  folio 
(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Ci 
13,  1966] 
Hocsi  Appboval   Skxn   on 
Biu^ — ^Battlx  AoAZifST  GojrkaNiaMT  Sacax- 
cv,  Lao  BT  RspaasxMTATni  ■  Moss,  of  Cau- 
>oBinA.  NxAxa  Eko 

Waskzngton. — ^A  battle  most  Americana 
thought  was  won  when  the  tJblted  States  was 
founded  is  Just  now  moving  Into  ite  final 
stage  in  Congress.  IT 

It  Involves  the  right  of  AiWerlcans  to  know 
What  their  government  isj  up  to.  Ifs  a 
»»tUe  against  secrecy,  locked  ifllee  and  papers 
stamped  "not  for  public  Inntectlon.'' 

Its  been  a  quiet  fight  mainly  because  it 
hsa  been  led  by  a  quiet,  careful  congressman, 
KepresentaUve  John  E.  MoiB.  Democrat,  of 
California,  who  has  been  wailng  it  for  13  of 
the  14  years  he  has  been  inlttie  House. 

Now.  the  House  to  aboutfto  act  on  the 
product  of  the  years  of  stu^y.  hearings,  in- 
vestigations and  reports — a  Wll  that  in  some 
J«»«t«w  to  regaided  as  a  sort  of  new  Magna 
C*rto.  Ifs  called  the  freed. 
won  bill,  or  the  right  to  kn<  v- 

It  would  reqiUre  federal^gendes  to  make 
avaUable  informaUon  about  the  rules  they 
operate  under,  the  people  wlib  run  them  and 
weir  acts,  decisions  and  policies  that  affect 
wto  pubUc.  Large  areas  of  i 
Bvity  that  must  of  neceaslt  9 
would  remain  secret. 


objection  to 
from  Call- 
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l>overnmant  ae- 
be  kept  secret 


rAis  nu.  nKNTiCAi. 

Houae  approval  to  believed  certain,  and 
since  tbe  Senate  haa  already  paased  an  Identi- 
cal bill.  It  ahould  wind  up  on  President  John- 
son's desk  thto  moittti. 

How  it  will  l>e  received  at  the  White  House 
to  not  clear.  In  1960.  as  vice  president-elect. 
Mr.  Johnson  U^d  a  convention  of  newspaper 
editors  "the  executive  branch  must  see  that 
there  to  no  smoke  screen  of  secrecy."  But  the 
27  federal  d^artmente  and  agencies  that 
presented  their  views  on  the  blU  to  Moss'  gov- 
ernment information  subcommittee  opposed 
its  paasage. 

Norbert  A.  Schlei,  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral, who  presented  the  main  government 
case  against  the  bill,  said  the  problem  of  re- 
leasing Information  to  the  public  was  "Just 
too  complicated,  too  ever-changing"  to  be 
dealt  with  In  a  single  piece  of  leglsUtion. 

"If  you  have  enough  rules,"  he  said,  "you 
end  up  with  less  information  getting  out  be- 
catise  of  the  complexity  of  the  rule  system 
you  establtoh  .  .  .•• 

BASIC   DXVncULTT 

"I  do  not  think  you  can  take  the  whole 
problem,  federal  governmentwlde,  and  wrap 
it  up  in  one  package.  That  U  the  basic 
dUBcuIty:  that  is  why  the  federal  agencies 
are  ranged  against  this  proposal." 

Another  government  witness.  Fred  Burton 
Smith,  acting  general  counsel  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  said  if  the  biU  was  enacted  "the 
executive  branch  wUl  be  unable  to  execute 
effectively  many  of  the  laws  designed  to 
protect  the  public  and  will  be  unable  to  pre- 
vent invasions  of  privacy  among  individuals 
whoee  records  have  beoome  government 
records." 

Smith  said  the  exemptions  contained  In 
the  bill  were  Inadequate  and  ite  court  pro- 
visions inappropriate.  In  addition,  he  said, 
persons  without  a  legitimate  interest  in  a 
matter  would  have  accesa  to  records  and 
added  that  the  whole  package  was  of  doubt- 
ful constitutionality. 

STRENCTHENKD    FEELINC 

Far  from  deterring  him,  such  testimony 
has  only  strengthened  Moss's  feeling  that 
Congress  had  to  do  the  job  of  mailing  more 
information  available  to  the  public  because 
the  executive  branch  obviously  wouldn't. 

The  bill  he  Is  bringing  to  the  House  fioor, 
June  30,  to  actually  a  series  of  amendmente 
to  a  law  Congress  passed  in  1946  in  the  bdlef 
it  was  requiring  greater  disclosure  of  govern- 
ment information  to  the  public.  And  that, 
for  Moss,  takes  care  of  the  constitutional 
question. 

"If  we  could  pass  a  weak  pubUc  informa- 
tion law,"  he  asks,  "why  can't  we  strengthen 
it." 

The  1946  tow  haa  many  Interpretotlona. 
And  the  interpretetions  made  by  the  execu- 
tive agencies  were  such  that  the  tow,  which 
waa  intended  to  open  records  to  the  public. 
Is  now  the  chief  statutory  auUiority  dted 
by  the  agencies  for  keeping  them  closed. 

SECRECT    PXRMrrrED 

The  law  permita  withholding  of  records 
if  secrecy  "to  required  in  the  public  Interest," 
or  If  the  records  retote  "solely  to  the  internal 
management  of  an  agency." 

If  a  record  doesn't  fit  those  categories  It  can 
be  kept  secret  "for  good  cause  found."  And 
even  if  no  good  cause  to  found,  the  Informa- 
tion can  only  be  given  to  "persons  properly 
and  directly  concerned." 

Between  1946,  when  that  law  was  enacted, 
and  1958  the  amount  of  file  space  occupied 
by  dassified  documente  Increased  by  1  mil- 
lion cubic  feet,  and  24  new  terms  were  added 
to  "top  secret."  "secret."  and  "confldential," 
to  hide  documente  fr6m  public  view. 

They  ranged  from  aimple  "ncnpabllc."  to 
"while  thto  document  to  undassUtod,  it  to 
for  use  only  in  industry  and  not  tor  ptiUlc 
rdeaae." 


usa>  vaaious  wats 

"Hie  tow  haa  been  used  aa  authority  for 
refusing  to  disclose  cost  estimates  submitted 
by  unsuoceaefui  bidden  on  nonseeret  eon- 
tracte,  for  withholding  names  and  salarlee  of 
federal  employee,  and  keeping  secret  dto- 
sentlng  views  of  regutotory  board  members. 

It  was  used  by  the  Navy  to  stamp  ite  Penta- 
gon telephone  directoriee  as  not  for  pubUc 
use  on  the  ground  they  related  to  the  in- 
ternal management  of  the  Navy. 

S1160.  as  tbe  bill  before  the  House  to  des- 
ignated, llste  specifically  the  kind  of  Infor- 
mation that  can  be  withheld  and  says  the 
rest  must  be  nuule  available  promptly  to 
"any"  person. 

The  areas  protected  against  public  dto- 
closvu-e  include  national  defense  and  foreign 
policy  secrete,  investigatory  files  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  trade  secrete  and  Infor- 
mation gathered  in  labor-management  medi- 
ation efforte,  reporte  of  financial  institutions, 
personnel  and  medical  files  and  papers  that 
axe  solely  for  the  Internal  use  of  an  agency. 

nCPOKTAMT  paovisiOH 

In  the  view  of  many  veterana  of  the 
fight  for  the  right  to  Icnow,  ifs  most  impor- 
tant provision  would  require  an  agency  to 
prove  in  court  that  it  has  authority  to  with- 
hold a  docvunent  that  has  been  requested. 
Under  the  present  tow  the  situation  to  re- 
versed and  the  peraon  who  wante  the  docu- 
ment haa  to  prove  that  It  Is  being  Improperly 
withheld. 

The  bill  would  require — and  here  to  where 
an  added  burden  would  be  placed  on  the 
departments — that  each  agency  nudntain  an 
index  of  all  doc\nnente  that  beoome  avaU- 
abto  for  public  inspection  after  the  law  to 
enacted.  TO  discourage  frivolous  requests. 
fees  could  be  charged  for  record  searches. 

Moss  bumped  hto  head  on  the  government 
secrecy  shield  during  hto  first  term  in  Con- 
gress when  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
refused  to  open  some  records  to  him. 

"1  decided  right  then  I  had  better  find  out 
about  the  ground  rules."  he  said  In  a  recent 
interview.  "While  I  had  no  background  of 
law.  I  had  served  in  the  Callfomto  legtola- 
ture  and  such  a  thing  was  unheard  of." 

(California  to  one  of  37  stetes  that  have 
open  records  tows.) 

Moss  was  given  a  unlqxM  opportunity  to 
learn  the  ground  rules  in  hto  second  term  In 
Congress  when  a  special  sulicommittee  of 
Government  Operations  Committee  was  cre- 
ated to  investigate  complalnte  that  govern- 
ment agendas  were  blocking  the  fiow  of 
information  to  the  prees  and  pubUe. 

Although  only  a  Junior  member  of  the 
committee,  Moaa  had  already  impressed 
House  leaders  with  hto  diligence  and  serious- 
ness of  purpoee  and  he  was  made  chairman 
of  the  new  subcommittee.  Hto  character- 
istics proved  valuable  In  the  venture  he 
undertook. 

The  right  of  a  free  people  to  know  how 
their  elected  representetlves  are  conducting 
the  pubUc  business  has  been  taken  for 
granted  by  most  Americans.  But  the  Consti- 
tution contains  no  requirement  that  the 
government  keep  the  people  informed. 

The  seeds  of  the  secrecy  controversy  were 
sown  during  the  first  session  of  Congress 
when  it  gave  the  executive  branch.  In  a 
"housekeeping"  act.  authority  to  prescribe 
riUes  for  the  custody,  use  and  preeervaUon 
of  Ite  record.  They  flourtobed  in  the  cli- 
mate created  by  the  separation  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  functions  of  government. 

XXECUTIVX   FSIVn.KCX 

Since  George  Washington.  Presldente  have 
relied  on  a  vague  concept  called  "executive 
privilege"  to  withhold  from  Congress  Infor- 
mation they  feel  should  be  kept  secret  In 
the  national  Intereet. 

There  are  constitutional  problema  involved 
in  any  move  by  Oosigveea  to  deal  with  that 
issue,  and  S.  1160  aarts  to  avoid  It  anttrely. 
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UMa.  Mtlnc  OB  tta«  many  oompUlnta  he 
iMctTW,'  baa  daabad  rapaatadly  with  gor- 
amiiMnt  •'^**-'*  lar  down  tlia  buraaueratle 
Unaa  wbo  bava  dalmart  "axaouUTa  prtTUaffa** 
In  rafualng  to  dlvulta  Information,  and  In 
1962  ha  auccaadad  In  gattinr  a  letter  from 
Prealdant  John  F.  Kennedy  stating  that  only 
the  Prealdant  would  Invoke  It  In  the  future. 

Prealdent  Johnaon  gave  Moaa  a  alnUlar 
pledge  laat  year. 


TTntll  the  Moaa  aubcommlttee  entered  the 
field,  the  battle  agalnat  government  aacrecy 
had  been  borne  mainly  by  nawap^Mrmen. 

In  1953,  the  American  Society  of  Newa- 
papar  Scptora  published  the  flrat  compreben- 
alve  atudy  of  the  growing  reetrlctlona  on 
public  access  to  government  records — a  book 
by  Harold  L.  Cross  entitled  "The  People's 
Right  to  Know." 

The  book  provided  the  baala  for  the  legla- 
latlve  remedy  the  subcommittee  proceeded 
to  seek,  and  Croaa  summed  up  the  Idea  that 
baa  driven  Uoas  ever  since  when  he  said,  'the 
right  to  speak  and  the  right  to  print,  with- 
out the  right  to  know,  are  pretty  empty." 

World  War  n,  with  Ita  emphaala  on  aacu- 
'Tlty,  gave  a  tremendoua  boost  to  the  trend 
toward  secrecy  and  ao  did  the  actlvlUee  of 
the  late  San.  Joaeph  McCarthy,  Republican, 
of  Wlaconaln,  aa  Intimidated  offldala  pursued 
anonymity  by  keeping  everything  they  could 
from  public  view.  Bzpanalon  of  federal  ac- 
tlvlUee In  recent  year*  made  the  problem  ever 
more  acute. 

In  19fi8,  Moaa  and  the  late  Sen.  Tom  Hen- 
nlngi.  Democrat,  of  Iflaaourl.  succeeded  In 
amandlng  the  old  "housekeepmg"  law  to 
make  clear  It  did  not  grant  any  right  for 
agendee  to  withhold  their  records. 

OpiMaltlon  of  the  executive  branch  blocked 
any  further  congi  eealonal  action.  Moaa, 
hoping  to  win  administration  support,  did 
not  puah  his  bill  until  he  was  convinced 
this  year  It  could  not  be  obtained. 

Moaa  feala  81160  marks  a  leglalatlve  mUe- 
stone  In  the  United  Stataa. 

"Vor  the  first  time  In  the  natlon'a  history," 
ha  aaki  recently,  "the  paople'a  right  to  know 
the  facta  of  government  will  be  guaranteed." 

There  la  wide  agreement  with  thla  view, 
but  warnings  against  too  much  optlmlam 
are  also  being  ezpreaaed. 

Noting  the  ezemptlooa  written  Into  the 
bill,  a  Capitol  EOll  veteran  obeerved.  "Any 
bureaucrat  worthy  of  the  name  ahouJd  be 
able  to  find  aooM  place  in  thoaa  exemptlona 
to  tuck  a  document  he  doeant  want  aean." 

Mr.  SUUIVEK.  Mr.  8peaktr,  will  the 
gentlenun  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  8HRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  8.  1160  wfaleh  clarifies  and 
strengthens  section  3  of  the  Admlnlstra- 
tlve  Procedure  Act  relating  to  the  right  of 
the  public  to  Information. 

Six  years  ago  when  President  Johnson 
was  Vlee  Presldent-eleet  he  made  a  state- 
ment before  the  oonventlon  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  Managing  Editors  Associa- 
tion which  was  oftm  repeated  during 
hearings  on  this  bUL   He  declared: 

m  the  years  ahead,  thoee  of  us  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  must  aee  that  there  Is  no 
smnkeecreen  of  secrecy.  The  people  of  a  free 
country  have  a  right  to  know  about  the  con- 
duet  of  thetr  public  altatiB. 

Mr.  ^Teaker,  over  the  past  30  yean 
more  and  more  power  has  been  concen- 
trated In  the  Federal  Oovemment  In 
Washington.  Important  decisions  are 
made  each  day  affecting  the  lives  of  every 
individual. 

Today  we  are  not  debating  the  merits 
of  the  growth  of  VMeral  Government. 


But  as  the  Government  grows,  It  Is  es- 
sential that  the  public  be  kept  aware  of 
what  it  is  doing.  Ours  is  stUl  a  system 
of  checks  and  balances.  Therefore  as  the 
balance  of  government  Is  placed  more 
and  more  at  the  Federal  level,  the  check 
of  public  awareness  must  be  sharpened. 

FcMT  more  than  a  decade  such  groups  as 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociation, Sigma  Delta  Chi.  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  and  the  American 
Bar  Association  have  urged  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  More  than  a  year  ago 
the  Foreign  Operations  and  Oovemment 
Information  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  C^jerations  held 
extensive  hearings  on  this  legislation. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Jotm  H.  Colbum,  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  the  Wichita,  Kans.. 
Eagle  and  Beacon,  which  Is  one  of  the 
outstanding  didly  newspapers  in  mid- 
America,  testified  in  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Mr.  Colbum  pointed  to  a  screen  of  se- 
crecy which  is  a  barrier  to  reporters,  as 
representatives  of  the  public — to  citizens 
In  pursuit  of  Information  vital  to  their 
business  enterprises — and  is  a  formida- 
ble barrier  to  many  Congressmen  seek- 
ing to  carry  out  their  constitutional 
functions. 

Mr.  Colbum,  In  testifying  before  the 
subcommittee,  stated: 

Let  me  emphaalae  and  reiterate  the  point 
made  by  others  in  the  past:  Reportera  and 
edltora  aeek  no  special  prlvllegee.  Our  con- 
cern la  the  concern  of  any  responsible  cltlaen. 
We  recognise  that  certain  areas  of  Informa- 
tion must  be  protected  and  withheld  In  or- 
der not  to  Jeopardlae  the  security  ot  this  Na- 
tion. We  reoognlae  legitimate  reaaona  for 
reatrlctlng  aoceea  to  certain  other  categorlea 
of  Information,  which  have  been  sprtled  but 
clearly  In  the  propoeed  legislation. 

What  disappoints  us  keenly — ^what  we  fall 
to  comprehend  Is  the  continued  oppoeltlon 
of  Government  agenclea  to  a  simple  con- 
cept. That  la  the  concept  to  share  the  legiti- 
mate bualneas  of  the  public  with  the  people. 

In  calling  for  congressional  action  to 
protect  the  right  to  know  of  the  people, 
Mr.  Colbum  declared: 

Good  govenunent  in  these  complex  periods 
needs  the  partloipatlon,  support  and  encour- 
agement of  more  reaponalble  dtlaras. 
Knowing  that  they  can  depend  on  an  unre- 
stricted flow  of  legitimate  information  would 
give  tbeae  dtlaens  more  confidence  In  ow 
agendee  and  polleymaken.  Tbo  many  now 
feel  fniatrated  and  perplexed. 

Therefore.  It  U  abaolutely  eaeentlal  that 
Oongreaa  take  this  step  to  further  protect 
the  righta  of  the  people,  also  to  aasure  more 
ready  aoceaa  by  Oongreas,  by  adapting  thla 
dlacloaure  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jclbn  Colbum  and  many 
other  taitereeted  citizens  have  made  a 
stnmg  case  for  this  legislation.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  It  has  been  bottled  up  In 
committee  for  so  long  a  time. 

Thkt  bill  darlfles  and  protects  the  right 
of  the  public  to  essential  Information. 
This  bin  revises  section  3  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Proenlure  Act  to  provide  a  true 
Federal  pubUe  records  statute  by  requir- 
ing the  availability,  to  any  monber  of  the 
public,  of  all  of  the  executive  branch 
records  described  in  Its  reouirements,  ex- 
cept those  Invcdvlng  matters  which  are 
within  nine  stated  exemptions. 

Under  this  legislation,  if  a  request  for 
Inf ormatloQ  Is  denied,  the  aggrieved  per- 


son  has  the  right  to  file  an  action  In  a 
district  court,  and  such  court  may  order 
the  production  of  any  agency  records 
that  are  Improperly  withheld.  In  such  a 
trial,  the  burden  of  proof  is  correctly 
upon  the  agency. 

It  should  not  be  up  to  the  American 
public — or  the  press — to  fight  dally  bat- 
tles Just  to  find  out  how  the  ordinary 
business  of  their  government  is  being 
conducted.  It  should  be  the  responsi- 
blUty  of  the  agencies  and  bureaus,  who 
conduct  this  business,  to  tell  them. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  recent 
times  about  a  credibility  gap  in  the  pro- 
nouncements emanating  from  ofBclal 
Government  sources.  In  recent  years  we 
heard  an  assistant  secretary  of  defense 
defend  the  Government's  right  to  lie. 
We  have  seen  increasing  deletion  of  testi- 
mony by  administration  spokesmen  be- 
fore congressional  committees  and  there 
has  been  question  raised  whether  this 
was  done  for  security  reasons  or  polit- 
ical reasons. 

This  legislation  should  help  strengthen 
the  public's  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment.' Our  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
public's  confidence  In  the  Government 
Our  efforts  to  strengthen  the  public's 
right  to  know  should  not  stop  here.  As 
representatives  of  the  people  we  also 
should  make  sure  our  own  house  is  in 
order.  While  progress  has  been  made  in 
reducing  the  number  of  closed-door  com- 
mittee sessions,  the  Congress  must  woik 
to  further  reduce  so-called  executive 
sessions  of  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees. Serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  televising  and  permitting  radio 
coverage  of  Important  House  committee 
hearings. 

I  hope  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress  will 
give  serious  considerations  to  these  mat- 
ters in  its  recommendations  and  report. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  frtnn  Illinois  llii.  Rxjicsfxld]. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Connecticut,  who  serves  on  this 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  express  my  support  for  this  leg- 
islation and  also  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee,  who  has  lit- 
erally come  from  his  doctor's  care  to  be 
here  today  to  lead  the  House  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  monumental  piece  of 
legl^atlon.  His  work  has  been  the  sine 
qua  non  m  bringing  this  important  leg- 
islatlon  to  fruition. 

Mr.  G^aker,  I  am  happy  to  support 
S.  1180,  an  act  to  clarify  and  protect  the 
right  of  the  public  to  Information. 

This  legislation  is  a  landmark  in  the 
constant  struggle  in  these  days  of  big 
government  to  preserve  for  the  people 
access  to  the  information  possessed  by 
their  own  servants.  Certainly  it  is  im- 
possible to  vote  Intelligently  on  issues 
unless  one  knows  all  the  facts  surround- 
ing them  and  it  is  to  keep  the  pubUc 
properly  Informed  that  this  legislation  is 
offered  today. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  eimcratulate  our  ehairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Moss!  on 
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the  passage  of  this  signiil^t  bill.   Over 
the  years  he  has  fought  cpurageously  and 


relentlessly  against  . 
of  information  which 
able  to  the  people.  Th( 
passage  of  this  bill  have 
many  years  of  oonstai 
gentleman  from  Callfo: 
send  this  bin  to  the  Pn 
tare  our  chairman  sho 


;utive  coverup 

be  avaU- 

reportlng  and 

leonly  afto' 

work  by  the 

la  and  as  we 

lent  for  signa- 

feel  proud  in 


the  significant  role  thac  he  has  played 
in  raising  permanent  standards  of  regu- 
lations on  the  availabllliy  of  public  In- 
fmmation.  This  is  a  Noteworthy  ac- 
complishment and  will  I  do  much  to 
maintain  popular  control  pf  our  growing 
bureaucracy.  1 T 

I  am  happy  to  have  Worked  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  InformEtUon  and  with 
the  House  Committee  qi  Government 
Operations  on  this  bill]  and  to  have 
shared  to  some  degree  in  the  process 
which  has  refined  this  legislation,  ob- 
tained concurrence  of  the  executive 
branch  and  reaches  its  culmination  now. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Spfeaker.  will  the 
gentlenoan  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  |i^  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  who  also  |  served  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Govemjient  Informa- 
tion. IT 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  thank  Uy  good  friend 
for  yielding  and  comment  him  for  his 
work  on  this  bilL  [ ' 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just  wish  to  express  my 
support  for  this  measure.]  I  should  »^f> 
for  the  Members  of  the  Souse  to  kmw 
that  I  wholeheartedly  sikhport  It.  and 
tbat  I  am  particularly  ha&y  the  chair- 
man of  our  subesmmitteejthe  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  MosfeJ  is  back  with 
us  today.  I  know  he  ha»  not  been  in 
good  health  recently,  and  \i,  am  happy  to 
see  him  looking  so  well.  I  congratulate 
him  for  the  fine  job  he  has  done  on  this 
most  important  subject  ai^  I  am  glad  to 
have  been  privileged  to  ^ork  with  him 
on  the  subc<Mnmlttee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  | 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
ueman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  join  ni^  friend,  the 
gentlonan  from  Illinois,  in  support  of 
this  legislation,  but  I  wantito  add  that  It 
will  be  up  to  the  Oongreaa,  and  partlcu- 
«rly  to  the  committee  whi«h  has  brought 
Uie  legislation  before  the  House,  to  see  to 
It  that  the  agencies  of  Government  con- 
form to  this  mandate  of  Cohgress.  It  will 
be  meaningless  unless  Congress  does  do 
» thorough  oversight  job,  ^d  I  have  In 
mnd  the  attempt  already  being  mo^^  to 
destroy  the  effectiveness  ojf^  the  General 
Accounting  Office  as  well  igs  the  efforts 
of  the  Defense  Department  to  hide  the 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  The  gentleman's 
J»nunents  are  most  pertine  c  t  Certainly 
|t  has  been  the  nature  of  Government  to 
Way  down  mistakes  and  to  promote  suc- 
cesses. This  has  been  the  case  in  the  past 
^ministrations.  Very  likdlj  tills  wlU  be 
'Tue  in  the  future.  y 

There  is  no  quesUon  bujithat  8.  1160 
^,°olc*»an«e  this  phenomenon.  Rath- 
hJ«^,!*?  wlU  make  it  oot^derably  more 
™ncult  for  secrecy-minded  bureaucrats 
w  decide   arbitrarily   tha^   the  people 


should  be  denied  access  to  Informatian 
on  the  conduct  of  Government  or  on  how 
an  individual  Govenmient  official  Is  han- 
dling his  Job.  «~     Mui 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  excessive 
restrictions  on  aoceas  to  Government  In- 
fcvmatlon  Is  a  nonpartisan  problem,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  has 
said.  No  matter  vrtiat  party  has  held  the 
political  power  of  Government,  there 
have  been  attempts  to  cover  up  mistakes 
and  errors. 

Significantly,  S.  1160  provides  for  an 
appeal  against  arbitrary  decisions  by 
spelling  out  the  ground  rules  for  access  to 
Government  information,  aixl,  by  pro- 
viding for  a  court  review  of  agency  deci- 
sions under  these  grourxl  rules,  S.  1160 
assures  pubUc  access  to  Information 
which  is  basic  to  the  effective  operation 
of  a  democratic  society. 

The  legislation  was  InltlaUy  opposed 
by  a  number  of  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, but  following  the  hearings  and  is- 
suance of  the  carefully  prepared  re- 
port—which clarifies  legislative  intent- 
much  of  the  opposition  seems  to  have 
subsided.  There  still  remains  some  op- 
position on  the  part  of  a  few  Govenunent 
administrators  who  resist  any  change  In 
the  routine  of  government.  They  are 
famlUar  with  the  Inadequacies  of  the 
presoit  law,  and  over  the  years  have 
learned  how  to  take  advantage  of  iti' 
vague  phrases.  Scnne  possibly  beUeve 
they  hold  a  vested  interest  In  the  ma- 
chinery of  their  agencies  and  bureaus, 
and  there  is  resentment  to  any  attempt 
to  oversee  their  activities  either  by  the 
public,  the  Congress  or  appointed  De- 
partment heads. 

But  our  d«nocratic  society  is  not 
based  upon  the  vested  interests  of  Gov- 
ernment employees.  It  Is  based  upon 
the  participation  of  the  public  who  must 
have  full  access  to  the  facts  of  Govern- 
ment to  select  intelligently  their  repre- 
sentatives to  serve  In  Congress  and  In  the 
""White  House.  This  legislation  provides 
the  machinery  for  access  to  government 
information  necessary  for  an  informed. 
iatemnent  electorate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  privilege  for 
me  to  be  able  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Sen- 
ate bill  1160,  the  freedom-of-lnforma- 
tlon  bill,  which  provides  for  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  public  records  law. 

I  believe  that  the  strong  bipartisan 
support  enjoyed  by  8.  1160  is  indicative 
of  its  merits  and  of  its  value  to  the  Na- 
tion. Twice  before,  in  1964  and  1965. 
the  UB.  Senate  expressed  Its  approval 
of  this  bm.  On  March  30,  1966,  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Government  Information  fa- 
vorably reported  the  bUl,  and  on  April  27, 
1966,  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  reported  the  blU  out 
with  a  do-pass  recommendation.  It  re- 
mains for  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  record  Its  approval  and  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  sign  the  bill  into  law. 

I  consider  this  bill  to  be  one  of  the 
most  Important  measures  to  be  consid- 
ered by  Congress  in  the  past  20  years. 
The  bin  is  based  on  three  prindplee: 

First,  that  public  records,  which  are 
evidence  of  official  government  actkin. 
are   public   property,    and   that   there 
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should  be  a  positive  obligation  to  dis- 
close this  information  upon  request. 

Second,  this  bill  would  establish  a 
proce&axe  to  guarantee  individuals  access 
to  specific  public  records,  through  the 
courts  if  necessary. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  designate  cer- 
tain categories  of  official  records  exempt 
from  the  disclosure  requirement. 

I  believe  it  is  Important  also  to  state 
what  the  bill  is  not.  Tlie  bill  does  not 
affect  the  relationahlp  between  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. The  report  and  the  legislation 
itself  specifically  point  out  that  this 
legislation  deals  with  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  In  its 
relationship  to  all  citlaens,  to  aU  people 
of  this  country. 

The  very  special  relationship  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislative 
brarKhes  Is  not  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

As  the  bill  and  the  report  both  state: 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  ah  of  the 
rights  of  access  gtiaranteed  to  "any  peraoo" 
by  8.  1160,  and  the  Congreaa  has  »<i«^t^nna1 
rights  of  access  to  all  Government  informa- 
tion which  It  deems  neceasary  to  carry  out 
Its  f  imctlons. 


Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yidd  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Kansas  who  has  beoi  very 
active  in  bdialf  of  this  leglslatlan 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  i^ieaker.  I  rise  in 
supportof  S.  1160.  Passage  of  this  legis- 
lation   will    create    a    more    favorable 

climate  for  the  peoples  right  to  know 

a  right  that  has  too  long  languished  in 
an  environment  of  bureaucratic  negativ- 
ism and  indifference. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  Republic 
until  now.  Federal  agencies  have  wrong- 
fully withheld  information  from  mem- 
bers of  the  electorate.  This  is  intolerable 
in  a  form  of  government  where  the  ulti- 
mate authority  must  rest  in  the  omsent 
of  government. 

Democracy  can  only  operate  effectively 
when  the  people  have  the  knowledge  upon 
which  to  base  an  Intelligent  vote. 

The  bill  grants  authority  to  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  to  order  production 
of  records  Improperly  withhdd  and 
shifts  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  agency 
which  chooses  to  wlthold  information. 

If  nothing  else,  this  provision  will  im- 
bue Government  emidoyees  with  a  sense 
of  caution  about  piaong  secrecy  stamps 
on  doounents  that  a  court  might  order  to 
be  produced  at  a  tatter  time.  Thaa  in- 
efficiency or  worse  will  be  less  subject  to 
concealment 

Mr.  QUnc  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFEZJO.  I  am  happy  to  yidd 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  will  this  enable  a  Member 
of  Congress  to  secure  the  names  of  peo- 
ple who  work  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment or  any  other  department? 

Mr.  RUMSF«U>.  I  know  the  genUe- 
man  atanoat  singiehandedly  wotlMI  very 
effectively  to  brine  about  the  «Wf.y»T'iTT 
of  audi  information  at  a  pcwloos  poini 
in  time.  It  Is  eertalnly  my  oirinion.  al- 
though the  courts  would  ultimately  make 
these  decisions,  that  his  efforts  would 
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have  been  unnecessary  had  this  bill  been 
the  law.  Certainly  there  Is  no  provision 
In  this  legislation  that  exempts  from  dis- 
closure the  type  of  Information  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers  that  I  imow  of. 

Mr.  QXTIK  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  want  to  ennmend  him  on  the  work 
he  has  done  In  bringing  out  this  legliOa- 
tlon.   I  believe  It  Is  an  excellent  hill. 

aSmSAL    LSATK    TO    KKTKND 

Mr.  RXID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wUI  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  1 
second? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  am  happy  to  jrleld 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  who 
serves  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  order  that  the  gentleman  may  com- 
plete his  statement,  may  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  any  Member  of  the  House 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
Include  his  thoughts  and  remarks  In  the 
Rcooao  on  this  bill? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
seconds  remaining,  I  do  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  and  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California.  As  the  able 
chairman  of  this  sidocommlttee.  he  has 
wolfed  diligently  and  effectively  these 
past  11  years  to  secure  a  very  Important 
right  for  the  people  of  this  country. 
Bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor  to- 
day is  a  proper  tribute  to  his  efforts. 
Certainly  his  work  and  the  work  of 
others  whose  names  have  been  men- 
tioned, the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
now  a  Member  of  the  other  body,  Mr. 
Ourmr.  who  served  so  effectively  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  sub- 
committee and  the  ranking  minority 
member  at  our  full  committee,  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
Dwm'i,  all  shared  tn  the  effort  and 
work  that  resulted  In  this  most  Impor- 
tant and  throughtful  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  wish  to  make  one 
other  point  about  the  bill.  This  biU  is 
not  to  be  considered,  I  think  it  Is  safe  to 
say  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  withholding  statute  in  any 
sense  of  the  term.  Rather,  it  Is  a  dls- 
ckxure  statute.  This  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  mark  the  end  of  the  use  of  such 
phrases  as  "for  good  cause  foimd," 
"properly  and  directly  concerned,"  and 
"In  the  public  interest,"  which  are  aU 
phraaea  which  have  been  used  In  the  past 
by  Individual  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  In  order  to  Justify,  or  at  least  to 
seem  to  Justify,  the  withholding  of  In- 
formation that  properly  belongs  in  the 
hands  of  the  public.  It  la  our  Intent  that 
the  courts  Interpret  this  legislation 
broadly,  as  a  disclosure  statute  and  not 
as  an  esouse  to  withhold  information 
from  the  public. 

I  must  add,  that  dlacloeure  of  Oovem- 
ment  Information  is  partleularly  impor- 
tant today  beeauae  Oovemment  Is  be- 
eomlng  Involved  in  more  and  more  as- 
paeka  of  evHT  dtliai's  penonal  and  buii- 
MM  Ufto,  and  so  the  aceaaa  to  information 
about  how  Oovemment  Is  exercising  Its 


trust  becomes  Increasingly  Important. 
Also,  people  are  so  busy  today  bringing 
up  families,  making  a  living,  that  it  Is  In- 
creasingly difficult  for  a  person  to  keep 
informed.  The  growing  complexity  of 
Government  Itself  makes  It  extremely 
difficult  for  a  citizen  to  become  and  re- 
main knowledgeable  enough  to  exercise 
his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen;  without 
Government  secrecy  it  is  difficult,  with 
Oovemment  secrecy  it  is  impossible. 

Of  course,  withholding  of  information 
by  Government  is  not  new.  The  Federal 
Oovemment  was  not  a  year  old  when 
Senator  Maclay  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
the  Treasury  Department  for  the  receipts 
Baron  von  Steuben  had  given  for  funds 
advanced  to  him.  Alexander  Hamilton 
refused  the  request. 

In  the  United  States,  three  centuries  of 
progress  can  be  seen  in  the  area  of  access 
to  Oovemment  information.  Based  on 
the  experience  of  England,  the  Founders 
of  our  Nation  established — by  law  and  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  public  men — the 
theory  that  the  people  have  a  right  to 
Imow.  At  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels 
It  has  been  conceded  that  the  people  have 
a  right  to  information. 

James  Russell  Wiggins,  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  argues  eloquently 
against  Oovemment  secrecy  in  his  book, 
"Freedom  or  Secrecy."   He  says: 

We  b«gan  the  century  with  a  free  govern- 
ment— as  free  as  any  ever  devlaed  and  oper- 
ated by  man.  Tbe  more  tbat  government  be- 
comes aecret,  the  lea*  It  remains  free.  To 
dlmlntati  the  people's  Information  about  gov- 
ernment Is  to  diminish  the  people's  participa- 
tion In  government.  The  oonaequenoee  of 
secrecy  are  not  leas  because  the  reasons  for 
secrecy  are  more.  The  Ul  effects  are  the  same 
whether  the  reasons  for  secrecy  are  good  or 
bad.  The  arguments  for  more  secrecy  may  be 
good  arguments  which,  In  a  world  that  Is 
menaced  by  Communist  imperialism,  we  can- 
not altogether  refute.  They  are.  neverthe- 
less, argtmients  for  less  freedom. 

In  August  of  1822,  President  James 
Madlstm  said: 

Knowledge  will  forever  govern  ignorance. 
And  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own  gov- 
ernors, must  arm  themselves  with  the  power 
knowledge  gives.  A  popular  government 
without  popular  Inforauitlon  or  the  means  of 
acquiring  It,  la  but  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or 
a  tragedy,  or  perhaps  both. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  In  discussing  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  press  to  criticize  and  over- 
see the  conduct  of  Oovemment  in  the  in- 
terest of  keeping  the  public  Informed, 
said: 

Were  It  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we 
shoiUd  have  a  government  without  news- 
papers or  newspaper  without  government.  I 
shofild  not  besltate  for  a  moment  to  prefw 
the  latter.  No  government  ought  to  be  with- 
out censors;  and  where  the  press  Is  free,  none 
ever  will. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  said  In 
1913: 

Wherever  any  public  business  la  transacted, 
wherever  plans  affecting  the  public  are  laid, 
or  enterprises  touching  the  pubUo  welfare, 
oomfort  or  convenience  go  forward,  wherever 
political  programs  are  formulated,  or  candl- 
datea  agreed  on— over  that  plaoe  a  votoe  must 
speak,  with  the  divine  prerogattve  of  a  peo- 
ple'a  will,  the  wonls:  "L«t  there  be  light." 

House  Report  No.  1497.  submitted  to 
the  House  by  the  'Commltte  on  Oovem- 


ment Operations  to  accompany  8.  1160, 
concludes: 

A  democratic  society  requires  an  informed. 
Intelligent  electorate,  and  the  Intelligence 
of  the  electorate  varies  as  the  quantity  and 
quaUty  of  lu  Information  varies.  A  danger 
signal  to  our  democratic  society  in  the 
United  States  is  tbe  fact  that  such  a  political 
truUm  needs  repeating.  And  repeated  It  la, 
m  textbooks  and  classrooms.  In  newspapers 
and  broadcasts. 

Tbe  repetition  Is  necessary  because  the 
Ideals  of  our  democratic  society  have  out- 
paced the  machinery  which  makes  that  so- 
ciety work.  The  needs  of  the  electorate 
have  outpaced  the  laws  which  guarantee 
public  access  to  the  facts  In  government. 
In  the  time  It  takes  for  one  generation  to 
grow  up  and  prepare  to  Join  the  councils  of 
government — from  1946  to  1960 — the  law 
which  was  designed  to  provide  public  in- 
formation about  government  has  become  tbs 
government's  major  shield  of  secrecy. 

8.  1100  wUl  correct  this  situation.  It 
provides  the  necessary  machinery  to  asvun 
the  availability  of  govenunent  InformaUon 
necessary  to  an  Informed  electorate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  interested  to  learn 
that  Leon(^tl  H.  Mariu,  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency — U8IA — re- 
cently suggested  before  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  in  New  York  City  the 
development  of  a  treaty  "guaranteeing 
international  freedom  of  informatim." 
To  be  sure,  this  is  a  commendable  sug- 
gestion, and  one  which  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  more  about.  For  the  time 
being,  however,  I  am  concerned  with  the 
freedom-of-information  question  here 
In  the  United  States.  Here  Is  our  basic 
challenge.  And  it  is  one  which  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  acc^t. 

The  political  organization  that  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica consists  of  thousands  of  governing 
units.  It  is  operated  by  millions  of 
elected  and  appointed  officials.  Our 
Oovemment  Is  so  large  and  so  compli- 
cated that  few  understand  it  well  and 
others  barely  understand  it  at  all.  Yet, 
we  miist  understand  it  to  make  it  func- 
tion better. 

In  this  country  we  have  placed  all  our 
faith  on  the  intelligence  and  interest  of 
the  people.  We  have  said  that  ours  is  a 
Oovemment  guided  by  citizens.  Fnm 
this  it  follows  that  Oovemment  wiU  serve 
us  well  only  if  the  citizens  are  well  in- 
formed. 

Our  system  of  government  is  a  testi- 
mony to  our  belief  that  people  will  find 
their  way  to  right  solutions  given  suffi- 
cient information.  This  has  been  a  mag- 
nlficient  gamble,  but  it  has  worked. 

The  passage  by  the  House  of  S.  IISO 
Is  an  Important  step  toward  insuring  an 
Informed  citizenry  which  can  support  or 
oppose  public  policy  from  a  position  of 
imderstanding  and  knowledge. 

The  passage  of  S.  1160  will  be  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future;  an  Investment 
which  will  guarantee  the  continuation 
of  our  free  systems  guided  by  the  petvle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  It  merits  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  each  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman jrield? 

Mr.  RUMSFEIiD.  I  will  be  bappy  to 
yidd  to  the  dlstingulitaed  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  SpeakHr,  I  awreclate 
the  gentleman's  comment^,  I  hardly  see 
how  it  can  help  but  improve  the  practice 
of  separation  of  the  powers  as  it  is  con- 
ducted in  the  executive  |  branch  of  the 
Government.  However,  )h  the  days  of 
the  right  to  lie  rather  than  no  comment 
and  in  the  days  when  rep<^rtorial  services 
are  being  asked  to  be  thfei  handmaidens 
of  Government  rather  than  give  them 
full  disclosure.  I  think  it  li  important  to 
have  this  legislation.  [T 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  u>  express  my 
strong  support,  and  to  uiHe  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  for  the  ftieedom  of  in- 
formation bill,  designed  itio  protect  the 
right  of  the  public  to  iififormation  re- 
lating to  the  actions  and  policies  of  Fed- 
eral agencies.  This  bill  has  been  a  long 
time  in  c<«ning,  too  lon^  I  might  add, 
since  the  withholding  of  Ihformation,  it 
is  designed  to  prevent,  ha4  been  e  fact  of 
life  under  the  present  adnijnlstration. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  oM  of  the  most 
Important  pieces  of  legislafton  to  be  con- 
sidered by  Congress,  and  II  support  its 
enactment  100  percent.      | , 

As  in  aU  such  bills,  hoW^ver,  the  mere 
passage  of  legislation  will  'Aot  insure  the 
freedom  of  information  which  we  hope 
to  achieve.  For  there  are  many  ways  by 
which  executive  agencies,; determined  to 
conceal  public  informatlomj  can  do  so,  if 
and  when  they  desire.  WRere  there  is  a 
will,  there  is  a  way,  and  i^hile  this  bill 
will  make  that  way  more  ^fflcult,  it  will 
take  aggressive  legislativla  review  and 
oversight  to  insure  the  piiblic's  right  to 
know. 

To  indicate  the  challjilge  that  lies 
ahead,  I  need  only  refer  again  to  an 
article  from  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
publication  Dateline  66,  which  I  in- 
serted In  the  CoNGRESsioiiAL  Record  on 
May  12.  Assistant  Secretity  of  Defense 
lor  Public  Affairs  Arthur  i$ylvester  was 
quoted  by  CBS  Correspondent  Morely 
Safer  as  saying  at  a  backgi  <iund  meeting 
that — 
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pii)llc  official  to 


Anyone  who  expects  a 
teU  the  truth  Is  stupid — 

And  as  if  to  emphasize  iis  point,  Syl- 
vester was  quoted  as  sayiiig,  again: 
Did  you  hear  that?    Stuplc  i 

Subsequently,  at  Mr.  S  Silvester's  re- 
quest. I  inserted  his  letter  in  reply  to 
the  charge,  but,  since  thai  occasion,  at 
least  four  other  correspondents  have 
wnflrmed  the  substance  of  Morely 
Safer's  charges,  and  to  thl4  date  to  my 
knowledge,  not  a  shigle  Correspondent 
present  at  that  meethig  in  ^Tuly  of  1965, 
has  backed  up  the  Sylvester  so-called 
oenlal.  ] 

So.  I  repeat  that  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  not,  hi  itself,  insure  the 
While's  right  to  know,  buti  it  is  an  im- 
portant first  step  in  that  direcUon.  As 
'ong  as  there  are  people  In'Uhe  admlnis- 
wation  who  wish  to  cover  up  or  put 
out  misleading  InformatiorTJ  it  will  take 
n«orous  action  by  the  Con^fess  and  the 
wation's  press  to  make  ow  objecUves 
*  reality.  Passage  of  this  bill  is  a  great 
«ep,  on  the  part  of  the  legislative 
"*nch  of  the  UJ3.  Oovemtaent,  toward 
proper  restoration  of  the  tried  and  true 
principle  of  separation  of  p< » vers. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  ^Deaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  who  also  serves  on  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Govertunent 
Information. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1160,  which  would  clarify 
and  protect  the  right  of  the  pubUc  to 
information. 

Since  the  beginnings  of  our  Republic, 
the  people  and  their  elected  Represent- 
atives in  Congress  have  been  engaged  in 
a  sort  of  ceremonial  contest  with  the 
executive  bureaucracy  over  the  freedom- 
of-information  issue.  The  dispute  has, 
to  date,  failed  to  produce  a  practical 
result. 

Government  agencies  and  Federal  offi- 
cials have  repeatedly  refused  to  give  in- 
dividuals information  to  which  they  were 
entitled  and  the  documentation  of  such 
unauthorized  withholding — from  the 
press,  the  public,  and  Congress — ^is  vol- 
uminous. However,  the  continued  recital 
of  cases  of  secrecy  will  never  determine 
the  basic  issue  Involved,  for  the  point  has 
already  been  more  than  proven.  Any 
circumscription  of  the  public's  right  to 
know  cannot  be  arrived  at  by  congres- 
sional conunlttee  compilations  of  in- 
stances of  withholding,  nor  can  it  be 
fixed  by  presidential  flat.  At  some  point 
we  must  stop  restating  the  problem,  au- 
thorizing investigations,  and  holding 
hearings,  and  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem. 

In  a  democracy,  the  public  must  be 
well  Informed  if  it  is  to  intelligently  exer- 
cise the  franchise.  Logically,  there  is 
little  room  for  secrecy  in  a  democracy. 
But.  we  must  be  realists  as  well  as  ra- 
tionalists and  recognize  that  certain 
Government  hiformation  must  be  pro- 
tected and  that  the  right  of  individual 
privacy  must  be  respected.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  public's  knowledge 
of  its  Government  should  be  as  complete 
as  possible,  consonant  with  the  public 
Interest  and  national  security.  The  Pres- 
ident by  virtue  of  his  constitutional  pow- 
ers in  the  fields  of  foreign  affairs  and 
national  defense,  without  question,  has 
some  derived  authority  to  keep  secrets. 
But  we  cannot  leave  the  determination 
of  the  answers  to  some  arrogant  or  whim- 
sical bureaucrat — they  must  be  written 
into  law. 

To  that  end,  I  joined  other  members  of 
this  House  in  introducing  and  supporting 
legislation  to  establish  a  Federal  public 
records  law  and  to  pennit  court  enforce- 
ment of  the  people's  right  to  know. 

This  bill  would  require  every  agency  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  "make  all  its 
records  promptly  available  to  any  per- 
son," and  provides  for  court  action  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  access.  The  pro- 
posed law  does,  however,  protect  nine 
categories  of  sensitive  Government  in- 
formation which  would  be  exempted. 
The  protected  categories  are  matters — 

(1)  specifically  required  by  Executive 
order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  Interest  of  the 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy; 

(2)  related  solely  to  the  Internal  personnel 
rules  and  practices  of  any  agency; 

(S)  specifically  exempted  from  disclosure 
by  statute; 


(4)  trade  secrete  and  commercial  or  finan- 
cial Information  obtained  from  any  person 
and  privileged  or  confidential; 

(5)  interagency  or  Intra-agency  memo- 
randa or  letters  which  would  not  be  avail- 
able by  Uw  to  a  private  party  In  litigation 
with  the  agency; 

(6)  personnel  and  medical  files  and  simi- 
lar files,  the  disclosure  of  which  would  con- 
stitute a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of 
personal  privacy; 

(7)  investigatory  files  compUed  for  law 
enforcement  purposes  except  to  the  extent 
avaUable  by  law  to  a  private  party; 

(8)  contained  in  or  related  to  examina- 
tion, operating,  or  condition  reports  pre- 
pared by,  on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  use  of  any 
agency  responsible  for  the  regulation  or 
supervision  of  financial  instituUons;  and 

(9)  geological  and  geophysical  Informa- 
tion and  data  (Including  maps)  concerning 
wells. 

The  bill  gives  full  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  the  President  must  at  times  act 
in  secret  in  the  exercise  of  his  constitu- 
tional duties  when  it  exempts  from  avail- 
ability to  the  pubUc  matters  that  are 
"specifically  required  by  Executive  order 
to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy." 

Thus,  the  bill  takes  into  consideration 
the  right  to  know  of  every  citizen  while 
affording  the  ssifeguards  necessary  to  the 
effective  functioning  of  Government. 
The  balances  have  too  long  been 
weighted  In  the  direction  of  executive 
discretion,  and  the  need  for  clear  guide- 
lines is  manifest.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  answer  lies  in  a  clearly  delineated 
and  justiciable  right  to  know. 

This  bill  is  not  perfect,  and  some 
critics  predict  it  will  caxise  more  con- 
fusion without  really  enhancing  the 
public's  right  to  know.  In  my  opinion,  it 
is  at  least  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
and,  as  was  stated  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Monday,  June  13,  Issue  of  the  Wichita 
Eagle: 

It's  high  time  this  bill  became*  law.  It 
should  have  been  enacted  years  ago.  Every- 
one who  Is  interested  In  good  government 
and  his  own  rights  must  hope  that  its  pas- 
sage and  the  President's  M>proval  will  be 
swift. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  legislation  which 
,  protects  the  right  of  the  pubUc  to  Infor- 
mation. I  beUeve  that  In  a  democracy,  it 
is  vital  that  public  records  and  proceed- 
ings must  be  made  available  to  the  pub- 
Uc In  order  that  we  have  a  fully  informed 
citizenry.  I  think  that  the  only  time 
that  information  should  be  withheld  is 
where  there  are  overriding  consldei-a- 
tlons  of  national  seciulty  which  require 
secrecy,  where  disclosure  might  result  in 
an  unwarranted  invasion  of  personal 
privacy,  impede  investigation  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes,  or  divulge  valuable 
trade  or  commercial  secrets. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Ml*.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  I  am  particularly 
anxious  to  offer  my  strongest  support  for 
this  measure,  S.  1160.  and  praise  for 
its  cosponsor,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Moss].  I  would  also  like  to 
offer  my  thanks  to  our  distingiilshed 
chairman,  the  gentleman  frc»n  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dawson]  for  his  firm  leadership  in 
bilnging  this  measure  before  the  House. 
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In  8.  1160,  we  have  a  chance  to  raod- 
eralae  the  nrncWncry  of  Qoveriunent  and 
In  lo  doing,  further  Insure  a  fundamen- 
tal poUUeal  right  Democradee  derive 
legitimacy  from  the  oonsent  of  the  gov- 
erned. And  consent  Is  authoritative 
when  it  Is  informed.  In  aaewlng  the 
right  of  the  ettteenry  to  Icnow  the  work 
of  its  Oovenunoit,  therefore,  we  provide 
a  permanent  check  and  review  of  power. 
And.  as  many  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  pointed  out.  the  continuous 
growth  of  Federal  powers — ^particularly 
that  of  the  executive  branch — can  be 
cause  for  general  concern. 

It  Is  the  dlQXMition  of  bureaucracies  to 
grow.  And  frequently,  they  cover  and 
conceal  many  of  their  practices.  Insti- 
tutions as  well  as  people  can  be  ruled  by 
self-interest. 

Accordinc^y,  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee,  and  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations  and  Oov- 
emment  Infonnatlon,  have  given  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  information  poli- 
cies of  our  executive  agencies.  Tlirough 
extensive  study,  the  committee  has 
found  Important  procedural  loopholes 
which  permit  administrative  secrecy  and 
thus  threaten  the  public's  right  to  know. 
Continued  vigilance  In  this  area  has.  for 
wrampte.  revised  the  notorious  house- 
keeping statute  which  allowed  agencies  to 
withhold  certain  records,  similar  pres- 
sure from  Congress  resulted  in  President 
Kennedy's  and  President  Johnson's  limi- 
tation of  the  use  of  Executive  privilege  in 
information  policy. 

The  measure  btfore  us  today  contin- 
ues the  search  formore  open  information 
procedures.  For  10  years,  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act,  in  sectioo  m,  has 
been  an  obstacle  rather  than  a  means  to 
Infomatiosi  availability.  The  section 
has  usually  been  Invoked  to  Justify  re- 
fusal to  disclose.  In  the  meantime, 
members  of  the  public  have  bad  no  rem- 
edy to  force  disclosures  or  aweml  refus- 
als. Our  entire  information  policy, 
therefore,  has  been  weighed  against  the 
right  to  know  and  in  favor  of  executive 
need  for  secrecy. 

I  believe  a  1160  takes  Important  steps 
to  rectify  that  imbalance.  Certain  ambi- 
guities in  section  m  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  are  clarified.  Thus, 
the  properly  and  directly  ccmcemed 
test  access  to  records  is  eliminated.  Rec- 
ords must  now  be  made  available,  in  the 
new  language,  to  "any  person."  Instead 
of  the  vague  language  of  "good  cause 
found"  and  "public  interest."  new 
standards  for  exemptable  records  are 
spedfled.  And,  perhaps  most  Important, 
aggrieved  citizens  are  given  appeal  rights 
to  U.S.  district  courts.  This  procedure 
will  likely  prove  a  det^rent  against  ex- 
cessive or  Questionable  withholdings. 

This  legislation.  Mr.  J^^eaker.  should 
be  of  iMtrtleular  Importance  to  all  Mon- 
bers  of  Congress.  We  know,  as  well  as 
anyone,  of  the  need  to  keep  executive  in- 
formatlon  and  practices  open  to  pubUc 
scrutiny.  Our  committee,  and  partlea- 
laily  our  subcommittee,  headed  by  Ofor 
en^geUc  eaOeagoe  from  California,  has 
put  together  proposals  which  we  bdleve 
will  reinforce  public  rights  and  demo- 
cratic review. 


Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker  it  was  my 
privilege  to  support  8.  1180  today  de- 
signed to  protect  the  right  of  the  Ameri- 
can pubtte  to  receive  full  and  complete 
disclosures  from  the  agencies  of  their 
Oovemment. 

Today,  as  never  before,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  is  a  complex  entity  which 
touches  almost  every  fiber  of  the  fabric 
of  himian  life.  Too  often,  the  oveizeal- 
ous  bureaucrat  uses  his  discretionary 
power  to  blot  out  a  bit  of  IntelllgexKe 
which  the  people  have  the  right  to  know, 
■nils  is  true  not  only  with  respect  to  mili- 
tary activities  for  which  there  may,  on 
occasion,  be  a  valid  reason  for  withhold- 
ing full  disclosure  until  after  the  execu- 
tion of  a  particular  military  maneuver, 
but  also  in  the  case  of  strictly  political 
decisions  in  both  foreign  and  domestic 
fields. 

Thomas  Jefferscm  once  said  that  if  he 
could  choose  between  government  with- 
out newspapers  or  newspapers  without 
government,  he  would  unhesitatingly 
choose  the  latter.  The  press,  in  per- 
forming its  responsibility  of  digging  out 
facts  about  the  operation  of  the  giant 
Federal  Government  should  not  be  re- 
stricted and  hampered.  Yet  there  are 
some  24  classlflcations  used  by  Federal 
agencies  to  withhold  Information  from 
the  American  people.  When  Govern- 
ment oOclals  make  such  statements  as 
"a  govemmertt  has  the  right  to  lie  to 
protect  itself"  and  "the  only  thing  I  fear 
are  the  facts,"  it  Is  obvious  that  the  need 
for  collective  congressional  action  in  the 
field  of  public  information  Is  acute.  In 
the  iinlque  American  syston,  the  people 
need  to  know  all  the  facts  in  order  that 
their  Judgments  may  be  based  upon 
those  facts.  Anything  less  is  a  dilution 
of  the  republican  form  of  government. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  legis- 
lation of  this  type  has  been  long  needed. 
The  delay,  however,  is  easy  to  under- 
stand because  it  is  a  difficult  subject  in 
which  to  draw  the  precise  lines  needed 
without  overstepi>ing  Into  areas  that 
might  be  dangeroxis  to  our  country.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  measure  before  us 
does  handle  the  matter  In  a  proper  and 
helpful  manner  and  I  am  glad  to  support 
it. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  important  duties  and  engagements 
in  Cincinnati  prevent  me  from  being  on 
the  House  floor  today.  However,  if  It 
were  possible  for  me  to  be  present  today. 
I  would  vote  for  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  S.  1160. 

The  problem  of  Government  secrecy 
and  news  manipulation  has  reached  ap- 
palling proportions  under  the  curroit  ad- 
ministration. Both  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  credibility  of  the  UJ5.  Government 
has  repeatedly  been  called  into  question. 
Not  only  has  the  truth  frequently  been 
compromised,  but  in  some  instances  Gov- 
ernment «p^w"fn  have  more  than  dis- 
torted the  facts,  they  have  denied  their 
existence.  This  shroud  of  secrecy  and 
deception  is  deplorable.  The  man  in  the 
street  has  a  right  to  know  about  his 
Government,  and  this  includes  its 
mistakes. 

The  Cincinnati.  Enquirer  has.  In  two 
editorials  on  the  subject  of  the  public's 
right  to  know  the  truth  about  the  ac- 


tivities of  its  Government,  called  for  psg. 
sage  of  the  legislation  we  are  considertaig 
today.  I  Include  these  editorials  with 
my  remarks  at  this  point  because  I  |>e. 
heve  they  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues: 

(From  the  Clnclanatl  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  June 

IS,  19fl6] 

Lkt's  OFBf  Up  Fb»ral  Rbcouw 

Next  Monday  the  House  or  Representatives 

la  scheduled  to  come  finally  to  gripe  with 

an  Issue  that  has  been  kicking  around  offl- 

clal  Washington  almost  since  the  birth  of 

the     Republic — an      Issue      that     Congress 

thought  was  aolved  long  ago.    The  Issue,  in 

briefest  form,  U  the  public's  right  to  know. 

Most  Americans  probably  Imagine  that 
their  right  to  be  Informed  about  what  their 
government  is  doing  Is  unchallenged.  They 
may  wonder  about  the  need  for  any  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  reaffirming  it.  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  cloak  of  secrecy  has 
been  stretched  to  conceal  more  and  more  gov- 
ernmental activities  and  procedures  from 
public  view.  Many  of  these  actlviUes  and 
procedures  are  wholly  unrelated  to  the  na- 
tion's security  or  to  Individual  Americans* 
legitimate  right  to  privacy.  They  are  mat- 
ters clearly  in  the  public  realm. 

Tb*  legislation  due  for  House  oonsldera- 
tlon  next  Monday  la  Senate  Bill  llflo,  the 
product  of  a  IS-year  study  of  the  entire  prob- 
lem of  freedom  of  Informatton  directed  by 
Representative  John  £.  Moaa  (B.,  Calif.). 
The  bill  has  already  won  Senate  approval, 
and  only  an  afBrmatlve  House  vote  next 
Monday  Is  necessary  to  send  It  to  President 
Johnson's  desk. 

All  of  the  27  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  that  have  aenX  wltne—ea  to  testify 
before  the  House  subcommittee  that  eon- 
ducted  hearings  on  the  bill  have  opposed  U. 
One  complaint  Is  that  the  Issue  Is  too  com- 
plex to  be  dealt  with  In  a  single  piece  at 
legislation. 

But  Representative  Moss  feels — and  a  Ben- 
ate  majority  obviously  agrees  with  him— 
that  the  right  of  Federal  oOclala  to  classify 
government  document*  has  been  grossly  mis- 
used to  conceal  errors  and  to  deny  the  public 
Information  it  Is  <>"tltlM  to  have. 

The  bill  makes  some  clear  and  necessary 
exemptions — national  defense  and  foreign 
policy  secrets,  trade  secrets,  investigatory 
files,  material  collected  In  the  course  of  labor- 
management  mediation,  reports  at  flnwTirkt' 
Institutions,  medical  files  and  papers  de- 
signed solely  tor  the  Internal  use  of  a  gov- 
ernmental agency. 

Most  Important,  perhaps,  the  bill  would 
put  on  the  governmental  agency  the  burden 
of  proving  that  a  particular  document  should 
be  withheld  from  public  view.  As  mattsss 
stand  today,  the  person  who  seeks  a  particu- 
lar document  must  prove  that  it  Is  being 
Improperly  withheld;  the  Moas  biU  would  re- 
quire that  the  Federal  agency  Involved  prove 
that  Its  release  would  be  detrimental. 

It  may  be  easy  for  rank-and-file  Americans 
to  Ima^e  that  the  battle  Representative 
Mow  has  been  i— /ung  for  more  than  a  dee- 
ade  is  a  battle  In  the  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion's Infonnatlon  medlA.  But  the  right  of 
a  free  press  Is  not  the  possession  of  the  pub- 
lishers and  editors:  It  Is  the  right  of  the  man 
in  the  street  to  know.  In  this  case,  it  is  bis 
right  to  know  about  his  government — its 
faUures  and  errors,  its  trlimiphs  and  its  ex* 
pendlturea. 

The  House  should  give  prompt  approval  to 
Senate  BiU  1160.  and  President  Johnson 
should  sign  It  when  It  reaches  his  desk. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  May 
29,1906] 
TBI  RlGBT  To  Kvow 
It  is  easy  for  many  Americans  to  fall  into 
the  habit  of  ifwagtnttig  that  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  a  free  press  are  a  matter 
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right  to  a  free 


of  interest  and  concern  >ily  to  America's 
newspaper  publishers.  A  \  1  perhaps  there 
are  still  a  few  publishers  ^o  entertain  the 
game  notion. 

In  reality,  however,  th^ 
press  is  a  right  that  belongs  to  the  public. 
It  is  the  man  in  the  streetf^  right  to  know — 
in  particular,  his  right  X.ii  know  what  his 
servants  in  government  ire  doing.  Un- 
happily, however,  it  is  a  rij^t  whose  preser- 
vation requires  a  battle  t^tt  is  never  fully 
won.  For  at  every  level  of  |)overnment,  there 
are  officials  who  think  that  their  particular 
province  should  be  shielded  from  public 
scrutiny.  1 1 

Another  Important  stridia  in  the  right  di- 
rection came  the  other  daj{  when  the  House 
Government  Operations  0<^mmlttee  unani- 
mously approved  a  freedom  of  Information 
bUl  (Senate  Bill  1160).  'ttie  biU  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  insiu-e  freedom  of  khf ormation  with- 
out Jeopardizing  the  indltidual's  right  of 
privacy.  It  exempts  nine  epeclfic  categories 
of  information — Including  jaational  security, 
the  investigative  flies  of  |  )aw  enforcement 
agencies  and  several  otheii.  But  it  clearly 
reaffirms  the  citizen's  rigt  v  to  examine  the 
records  of  his  government  and  the  right  of 
the  press  to  do  the  same  la  [his  behalf. 

Senate  Bill  1160  is  the  Culmination  of  a 
10-year  effort  to  clarify  th^  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  4ct,  which  is  so 
broad  that  it  permits  most  Federal  agencies 
to  define  their  own  rules  idn  the  release  of 
Information  to  the  press  ^lid  the  public. 

The  House  should  press  j^ead.  accept  the 
recommendations  of  its  conlinlttee  and  trans- 
late Senate  Bill  1160  into  kw. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  ^Uabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  supwrt  of  S.  1160 
which  is  effectively  the  $ame  as  my  bill, 
HJl.  6739.  introduced  Mbirch  25,  1965. 

This  measure  should!  have  been  ap- 
moved  and  signed  into  Ittw  long  ago  as 
s  means  of  giving  the  Atnerlcan  citizen 
s  greater  measure  of  piiotection  against 
the  natural  tendencies  Uf  the  bureauc- 
racy to  prevent  information  from  circu- 
lating freely.  1 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  spite  of  the  Presi- 
dent's opposition  to  this  [qill,  and  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  ei 
agencies  and  departmenj 
will  not  veto  it. 

This  measure  will  nol 
solve  all  of  our  probl 
citizen's  right  to  know 
ment  is  doing.    It  will 
we  must  rely  on  the  el 
pursuit  of  the  infonn 
make  self-government 
still  rely  on  the  work  of  kti  energetic  and 
thorough  corps  of  new^  i  reporters. 

As  an  example  of  the  heed  for  this  bill 
I  have  previously  presented  Information 
appearing  on  page  12HI0  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  June  8.  It  shows 
that  one  Oovemment  agency  has  made 
It  a  practice  to  refuse  tp^  yield  informa- 
tion which  is  significant  to  operation  of 
the  law.  , 

This  kind  of  example 
many  times  over.  In 
expanding  Government 
day  on  which  though 
country  over  are  conce; 
croachment  of  Govemmi 
of  all  of  us,  the  need  fori  this  bill  is  clear 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinoi|j  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  5021,  one  of  the 
companion  bills  to  S.  Ill60  which  we  are 
considering  today,  I  riif  In  support  of 
the  puUlc's  right  to  kno  i  the  facts  about 
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the  operation  of  their  Government.  I 
rise,  also,  in  opr>osition  to  the  growing 
and  alarming  trend  toward  greater  se- 
crecy in  the  official  affairs  of  our  democ- 
racy. 

It  is  indeed  incongruous  that  although 
Americans  are  guaranteed  the  freedoms 
of  the  Constitution,  including  freedom 
of  the  press,  there  is  no  detailed  Federal 
statute  outlining  the  orderly  disclosure 
of  public  information  so  essential  to 
proper  exercise  of  this  freedom.  Yet, 
the  steady  growth  of  bigger  government 
multiplies  rather  than  diminishes  the 
need  for  such  disclosure  and  the  neces- 
sity for  supplying  information  to  the 
people.  Certainly  no  one  can  dispute 
the  fact  that  access  to  public  records  is 
vital  to  the  basic  workings  of  the  demo- 
cratic process,  for  it  is  only  when  the 
public  business  is  conducted  openly,  with 
appropriate  exceptions,  that  there  can 
be  freedom  of  expression  and  discussion 
of  policy  so  vital  to  cm  honest  national 
consensus  on  the  issues  of  the  day.  It 
is  necessary  that  free  people  be  well  in- 
formed, and  we  need  only  to  look  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  to  see  the  unhappy  con- 
sequences of  the  other  alternative. 

The  need  for  a  more  definitive  public 
records  law  has  been  apparent  for  a  long 
time.  We  recognize  today  that  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  of  1946,  while 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  is  now  most 
inadequate  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
disclosure  which  arise  almost  daily  in  a 
fast-moving  and  technological  age — 
problems  which  serve  only  to  lead  our 
citizens  to  question  the  integrity  and 
credibility  of  their  Government  and  its 
administrators. 

But  while  I  do  not  condone  indis- 
criminate and  unauthorized  withhold- 
ing of  public  information  by  any  Gov- 
ernment official,  the  primary  responsi- 
bility, in  my  Judgment,  rests  with  us  in 
the  Congress.  We,  as  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  must  provide  an 
explicit  and  meaningful  public  informa- 
tion law,  and  we  must  then  insure  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  is  not  circum- 
vented in  the  future.  The  Senate  recog- 
nized jthis  responsibility  when  it  passed 
S.  1160  during  the  first  session  last  year, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  Members  of  the 
House  will  overwhelmingly  endorse  this 
measure  before  us  today. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  agency  of 
Government  can  argue  in  good  faith 
against  the  intent  of  this  legislation  now 
under  consideration,  for  the  bill  contains 
sufficient  safeguards  for  protecting  vital 
defense  Information  and  other  sensitive 
data  which  might  in  some  way  be  detri- 
mental to  the  Government  or  individuals 
if  Improperly  released.  8.  1160  contains 
basically  the  same  exceptions  as  recom- 
mended in  my  bill — ^H.R.  5021.  In  spon- 
soring H.R.  5021, 1  felt  that  it  would  en- 
able all  agencies  to  follow  a  uniform  sys- 
tem to  insure  adequate  dissemination  of 
authorized  information,  thereby  remov- 
ing much  of  the  confusion  resulting  from 
differing  policies  now  possible  under  ex- 
isting law. 

Government  by  secrecy,  whether  in- 
tentional or  accidental,  benefits  no  one 
and,  in  fact,  seriously  Injures  the  people 
it  is  deedgned  to  serve.  This  legislation 
will  establish  a  much-needed  uniform 


policy  of  disclosure  without  impinging 
upon  the  rights  of  any  citizen.  S.  1180 
is  worthy  legislation,  and  it  desetves  the 
support  of  every  one  of  us. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
House  Republican  policy  committee  a 
policy  statement  regarding  S.  1160.  free- 
dom-of-informatlon  legislation,  was 
adopted.  As  chairman  of  the  policy 
committee,  I  would  like  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  complete  text 
of  this  statement: 
Repubucan    Pouct    CoiiMrrrsx    Statement 

ON    FaCXDOM    OF   iNroaifATION    LKCISI.ATION, 

s.  iieo 

The  Republican  Policy  Conunlttee  com- 
mends the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations for  reporting  S.  1160.  This  bUl  clari- 
fies and  protects  the  right  of  the  public  to 
essential  information.  Subject  to  certain 
exceptions  and  the  right  to  court  review.  It 
would  require  every  executive  agency  to  give 
public  notice  or  to  make  available  to  the 
public  its  methods  of  operation,  public  pro- 
cedures, rules,  policies,  and  precedents. 

The  Republican  Policy  Committee,  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  such  groups  as  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
the  professional  journalism  society  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  the  National  Editorial  Association 
and  the  American  Bar  Association  have  long 
urged  the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  Due 
to  the  opposition  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration,  however,  this  proposal  has 
been  bottled  up  in  Committee  for  over  a 
year.  Certainly,  information  regarding  the 
business  of  the  government  should  be  shared 
with  the  people.  The  screen  of  secrecy  which 
now  exists  is  a  barrier  to  reporters  as  repre- 
sentativee  of  the  public,  to  citizens  in  pur- 
suit of  inf (M-mation  vital  to  their  welfare,  and 
to  Members  of  Congress  as  they  seek  to  carry 
out  their  constitutional  functions. 

Under  this  legislation,  if  a  request  for 
information  Is  denied,  the  aggrieved  person 
has  a  right  to  file  an  action  in  a  U.S.  District 
Court,  and  such  court  may  m-der  the  pro- 
duction of  any  agency  records  that  are  im- 
properly withheld.  So  that  the  court  may 
consider  the  propriety  of  withholding,  rather 
than  being  restricted  to  judicial  sanctioning 
of  agency  discretion,  the  proceedings  are  de 
novo.  In  the  trial,  the  burden  of  proof  Is 
correctly  placed  upon  the  agency.  A  private 
citizen  cannot  l>e  asked  to  prove  that  an 
agency  has  withheld  information  improperly 
for  he  does  not  know  the  basis  for  the  agency 
action. 

Certainly,  as  the  Committee  report  bae 
stated:  "No  Oovemment  employee  at  any 
level  believes  that  the  'public  interest'  would 
be  served  by  disclosure  of  his  failures  or 
wrongdoings  . .  ."  For  example,  the  coat  esti- 
mates submitted  by  contractors  in  connection 
with  the  the  multimillion-dollar  deep  sea 
"Mohole"  project  were  withheld  from  the 
public  even  through  it  appeared  that  the  firm 
which  had  won  the  lucrative  contract  had  not 
submitted  the  lowest  bid.  Moreover,  it  was 
only  as  a  result  of  searching  Inquiries  by  the 
press  and  Senator  Kvcher  (R.,  Cal.)  that 
President  Kennedy  intervened  to  reverse  the 
National  Science  Foundation's  decision  that 
it  would  not  be  "in  the  public  interest"  to 
disclose  these  eetlmates. 

Tbt  requirements  for  disclosure  In  the 
present  law  are  so  hedged  with  restrictions 
that  it  has  been  cited  as  the  statutory  au- 
thority for  24  separate  classifications  devised 
by  Federal  agencies  to  keep  administrative 
Information  from  public  view.  Bureaucratic 
gobbledygook  used  to  deny  access  to  informa- 
tion has  included  such  gems  as :  "Eyes  Only." 
"Limited  Official  Use,"  "Confidential  Treat- 
ment." and  "Limitation  on  Availability  of 
Equipment  for  Public  Reference."    This  paper 
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curtAla  ZBTUt  b«  pierced.  This  bUI  U  an  bn* 
partKnt  first  atsp. 

In  tlUa  porUxl  of  atfecUve  dlacksarM, 
numaged  newa,  haU-trutha,  and  admitted 
dUtortlons,  the  need  for  tbU  legUlatlaa  la 
abundantly  clear.  High  offldala  have 
warned  that  our  Ck>Temment  la  In  grare 
danger  of  loatng  tlw  public's  ooafldenoa  both 
at  faoma  and  abroad.  TIm  oedlblllty  g^  tb«t 
baa  affectod  ttaa  4rtm1nlatr>tton  pronouneo' 
menta  on  domeatlc  affalra  and  Vietnam  baa 
spread  to  otbcr  parts  at  tlie  world.  The  on- 
agaln.  off-agaln,  obviously  leas-tban-trutbful 
manner  in  wblcb  the  reduction  of  American 
forces  In  Europe  has  been  handled  has  made 
this  country  the  sobjsot  of  rkUeule  and  Jokas. 
"WoiUd  you  believe?"  has  now  become  more 
than  a  clever  saying.  It  is  a  legitimate 
Inquiry. 

Americans  have  alwaya  taken  great  pride 
In  their  Individual  and  rt^tinn^}  oradlbUlty. 
We  have  reoogalsed  that  men  and  nnt'Tfns 
can  be  no  bettor  than  their  word.  This  IsgU- 
Utlon  will  help  to  blaae  a  traU  of  truthful- 
naas  and  accurate  dladosure  In  what  has  be- 
eoms  a  Jungle  at  falalflcatlon.  unjustlflad 
secrecy,  and  misstatement  by  statistic.  The 
Republloaa  Polley  Committee  urges  the 
prompt  enactment  of  8.  1180. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  believe  aivroval  of  8.  1160  Is  abao- 
lutely  essential  to  the  Integrity  and 
strength  of  our  democratic  system  of 
government  because  as  the  Federal  Oov- 
enunent  has  extended  Its  activities  to 
help  solve  the  Nation's  problems,  the 
bureaucracy  has  devdoped  its  own  form 
of  procedures  and  case  law.  which  Is  not 
always  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  pub- 
lic Under  the  provisions  of  this  meas- 
ure, these  administrative  procedures  will 
have  to  bear  the  scrutiny  of  the  public 
as  well  as  that  of  Congress.  This  has 
long  bean  overdue. 

Mr.  ROnSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  freedom  of  information 
bilL  I  felt  at  the  time  It  was  acted  upon 
by  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of 
ifiglslatlon  w«  had  ever  acted  upon.  In 
a  democracy  the  govemmfent's  business 
Is  the  people's  business.  When  we  de- 
prive the  people  of  knowledge  of  what 
their  government  Is  doing  then  we  are 
Indeed  treading  on  dangerous  ground. 
We  are  trespassing  on  their  right  to 
kiM>w.  We  are  depriving  them  of  the 
opportunity  to  examine  critically  the  ef- 
ftxts  to  those  who  are  chosen  to  labor 
oothetrbdialf.  Tbe  strength  of  our  sys- 
tem lies  in  the  faet  that  we  strive  for  an 
enlightened  and  knowledgeable  elector- 
ate. We  defeat  this  goal  when  we  hide 
information  behind  a  cloak  of  secrecy. 
We  realise  our  goal  when  we  make  avail- 
able, to  those  who  exercise  their  right 
to  choose,  facts  and  informatk»i  which 
which  lead  th«n  to  enlightened  de- 
cisions. 

Mr.  AI9DERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  S.  1180.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  section 
3  of  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act 
and  thereby  to  lift  the  veil  of  secrecy 
that  makes  many  of  the  information 
"closets^  of  executive  agencies  tnacces- 
Bible  to  the  pubUe.  The  basic  considera- 
tion tovolved  In  passage  of  this  bill,  which 
win  clarify  and  protect  the  tight  of  the 
pubUc  to  iafoiiBation.  is  that  in  a  de- 
mocracy like  ours  the  people  have  an  in- 
herent right  to  kaow.  and  government 


does  not  have  an  inherent  ritfbt  to  con- 
ceaL 

Certainly  to  deny  to  the  public  Infor- 
mation which  Is  essential  neither  to  gov- 
ernment security  nor  to  internal  personal 
and  practical  functions  is  to  doiy  any  re- 
view of  polidea.  findings,  and  decisions. 
It  would  be  hard  to  itnagin*  any  agency, 
including  those  of  executive  charter, 
which  is  entitled  to  be  above  public  ex- 
amination and  criticism. 

The  need  for  legislation  to  amend  the 
present  section  of  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act  is  especially  apparmt 
when  we  consider  that  much  of  the  In- 
formation now  withheld  fran  the  public 
directly  affects  matters  clearly  within 
the  puUlc  domain. 

For  too  long  and  with  too  much  en- 
thusiasm by  some  Goverment  agencies 
and  too  much  acquiescence  by  the  public, 
executive  agencies  have  became  little 
fiefdoms  where  the  head  of  a  particular 
agency  assumes  sole  power  to  decide  what 
inf  oimatton  diall  be  made  available  and 
then  only  in  an  attitude  of  noblessi 
oblige. 

S.  1160  wlU  amend  section  3  of  tbe  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act  by  allowing 
any  person  access  to  information— not 
just  those  "persons  pnverly  and  directly 
concerned."  And  if  access  is  denied  to 
him  he  may  appeal  the  agency's  deci- 
sion and  aiH>ly  to  the  Federal  courts. 

Consider  the  contractor  whose  low  bid 
has  been  axunmarily  rejected  without  any 
logical  explanation  or  the  conscientious 
newspaperman  who  is  seeking  material 
for  a  serious  article  that  he  is  preparing 
on  the  (Hieratlons  of  a  particular  agency 
of  Government.  In  many  instances  if 
records  can  In  one  fashion  or  another  be 
committed  to  the  "agency's  use  only" 
or  "Government  security"  filing  cabinets, 
the  contractor  or  newsman  will  be  denied 
information  simply  by  having  the  agency 
classify  him  as  a  person  not  "properly 
and  directly  concerned."  Whoi  this  oc- 
curs, the  arbitrary  use  of  the  power  of 
government  can  thwart  an  investigation 
which  is  in  the  puUlc  Interest 

It  was  TlMMnas  Jefferson  who  wrote: 
I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  Ood  eter- 
nal bostUlty  against  every  form  of  tyranny 
over  the  mind  of  man. 

It  is  precisely  this  tyranny  over  the 
"mind  of  man"  which  Is  aided  and 
abetted  by  a  lack  of  freedom  of  informa- 
tion within  government. 

I  support  the  efforts  contained  within 
this  bill  to  at  least  partially  unshackle 
some  of  the  restraints  on  the  free  flow  of 
legitimate  public  information  that  have 
grown  up  within  bureaucracy  in  recent 
years. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  a  time  where  public  records  are 
more  and  more  becoming  private  instru- 
ments of  the  Govemmmt  and  personal 
privacy  part  of  Government  record.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  taking  step*  to  dlm- 
inate  part  of  the  cloud  of  secrecy  which 
has  covered  so  many  parts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  an  instrument  of  the  people,  we 
have  long  had  the  obligation  under  the 
Constitution  to  lay  bare  the  mechanics 
of  government.  But  the  growing  tend- 
ency. I  am  afraid,  has  been  to  cover  up 


through  admlnMrattve  "magic,"  much  of 
that  information  which  Is  pubUc  dcHnain 

llirough  this  legl^tlon  we  will  em- 
phasize once  again  the  public's  right  to 
know.  It  is  Uirougfa  sheer  neglect  that 
we  must  again  define  persons  "directly 
concerned"  as  the  American  public.  For 
they  are  the  most  concerned.  The  Amer- 
ican public  must  have  the  right  of  in- 
spection Into  its  own  government  or  that 
government  fails  to  belcng  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Doling  out  partial  Information  only 
cripples  the  electorate  which  needs  to  be 
strong  if  a  democratic  government  Is  to 
exist. 

But  this  is  only  half  the  battle  in  keep- 
ing the  scales  of  democracy  In  hainriff 
While  we  are  striving  to  keep  the  dti- 
Bens  informed  in  the  workings  of  thrir 
government,  we  must  also  protect  the 
citizen's  right  of  privacy. 

The  alarming  number  of  Instances  of 
governmental  invasion  Into  individual 
privacy  is  as  dangerous.  If  not  more  so, 
than  the  Instances  of  governmental  sec- 
crecy.  At  almost  every  turn  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  encroaching  without  law 
Into  the  business — and  yes,  evoi  into  the 
private  thoughts — of  the  IndivlduaL 

This  is  probably  the  fastest  growing 
and  potentially  the  most  dangerous  act 
in  our  Nation  today. 

The  instances  of  wiretapping  by  gov- 
ernmental agencies  have  become  so  com- 
monplace that  it  no  longer  stuns  the  av- 
erage ciUien.  But  such  a  r^ulslve  act 
cannot  afford  to  go  uncorrected.  8udi 
practices  should  never  be  permitted  with- 
out a  court  order. 

When  we  discover  the  training  of  lock- 
pickers,  wiretappers,  safecradcers,  and 
eavesdrcvpers  in  governmental  agendes, 
the  bounds  of  a  democratic  society  have 
been  overstepped  and  we  aiq»x>ach  the 
realm  of  a  police  state. 

liCt  us  not  be  satisfied  tfa«t  we  are  cor- 
recting seme  of  the  evils  of  a  much  too 
secretive  bureaucracy. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  if  we  do  not 
stop  those  inquisitive  tentacles  which 
threaten  to  slowly  choke  all  personal 
freedoms,  we  will  soon  forget  that  our 
laws  are  geared  to  protect  personal  liber- 
ty. 

"Where  law  ends,"  William  Pitt  said. 
"Tyranny  begins." 

Action  is  also  needed  by  the  Congress 
to  stop  this  illegal  and  unauthorised  gov- 
enunental  invasioa  of  a  dtiaen's  privacy. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  ^leaker.  his- 
tory and  American  tradltlmi  demand 
passage  today  of  the  freedom  of  informa- 
tion bill.  This  measure  not  only  will 
close  the  final  gap  in  puUic  information 
laws,  but  it  will  once  and  for  all  establish 
the  public's  right  to  know  certain  facts 
about  its  government. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  both  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  branches  of 
our  Government  demonstrate  a  mutual 
concern  over  tbe  increase  of  instances 
within  the  Federal  Government  in  which 
InffHuation  was  arbitrarily  denied  the 
press  or  the  public  In  generaL  In  1058, 
Ooogreas  struck  down  the  practice  under 
which  dqmrtment  heads  used  a  Federal 
statute,  permitting  them  to  regulate  tbe 
storage  and  use  of  Government  records, 
to  withhold  these  records  from  the  pub- 
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lie.  Four  years  later.  Pre^dent  Kennedy 
limited  the  concept  of  "Sxecutlw  privi- 
lege," which  allowed  tU^Presidait  to 
withhold  infonnation  froni  Cot^crees.  to 
only  the  President,  and  ncMto  his  officers. 
President  Johnson  last  y^  affirmed  tills 
limitation. 

But  one  looph<de  rani^ns:  Section  3 
of  the  Administrative  Prjocedure  Act  of 
1946,  the  basic  law  relatl:^  to  release  of 
Information  concerning  agency  decisions 
and  public  access  to  Govenment  records. 
&  1160  would  amend  this  iecticMi. 

Congress  enacted  this^vislatlon  with 
the  Intent  that  the  pubU^ts  right  to  in- 
formation would  be  respecjtBd.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  Government  j  officials  have 
utilized  this  law  for  the  diametrically 
opposed  use  of  withholding  information 
from  Congress,  the  press,  ^d  the  public. 

Under  the  cloak  of  suHh  generalized 
phrases  in  section  3  as  "in  tbe  public  in- 
terest" or  "for  good  cauM  found,"  vir- 
tually any  information,  whether  actu- 
ally confidential  or  slmpli' embarrassing 
to  some  member  of  the  F^eral  Govem- 
mfflit,  could  be  withheld.  As  Eugene 
Paterson,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution and  chairman  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  New«jm?ers  saM,  such  Justifi- 
cations for  secrecy  "could {clap  a  lid  on 
Just  about  anybody's  out-t 

But  more  than  conte:. 
this  bill  relates  to  a  pillar 
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irary  needs, 
if  our  democ- 


racy, the  freedom  expresaed  in  the  first 


guaranteeing 


amendment 
speech. 
Inherent  In  the  right  to 


the  right  of 
ipeak  and  the 


right  to  print  was  the  right  1  <  i  know- 
States  Dr.  Harold  L.  1  Cross,  of  the 
ASNE's  Freedom  of  Infohnatioo  Com- 
mittee.  He  pointed  out: 

TTie  right  to  speak  and  th  b|  right  to  print, 
without  the  right  to  know,  a^  pretty  empty. 

James  Madison,  who  w4<  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  drafted  the  first 
OonsUtution.  bad  this  to  ms'. 


Knowledge  will  fonver 
uul  a  people  who  mean 
lovemora.  must  arm  t 
power  knowledge  gives. 
nxot  without  popular  L 
«  acquiring  it.  Is  but  a 
«  a  tragedy  or  perhaps 

This  Is  the  crux  of  -^,  ^.«««„»x.  < 
tree  society  needs  the  ii^rmation  re- 
quired for  Judgments  about  the  (H>era- 
tlon  of  its  ^ected  represenjtfetlves,  or  it  Is 
no  longer  a  free  society.  ,  Naturally,  a 
Mlance  has  to  be  malnl  ^ 
the  public's  right  to  know 
privacy  and  naMnrt^i  secu 

It  Is  here  that  the  f  reed< 
wm  bill  comes  to  grips  w,.^  ««  ««*«•! 
problem  of  the  Issue  by  sul  ifetltuting  nlike 
specific  exemptions  to  disc  isure  for  gen- 
^  categories,  and  by  seti  Ihg  up  a  court 
i^^ylew  procedure,  under  ihlch  an  ag- 
erleved  citizen  ooold  ap^  with  tbe 
ntfaholding  of  InXormatioik  to  a  UJB.  dis 
tnct  court. 

One  of  the  most  import  «it  provisions 
'Z.^J^  ^  subsection  C,  bhlch  grants 
wthorlty  to  the  Federal  district  courts 

i^wf*^"**"**"  «*  "^  imptop- 
«y  Withhold.  This  mean  4  that  for  the 
JK-"^,?*  ***  OevMnoM  Ins  history,  a 
auzen  will  no  longer  be  at  lite  end  of  tbe 
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Igaoranoe, 

be  their  own 

ilvea  with   the 

ipular  govem- 

itlon  or  means 

le  to  a  farce 


questlm.    A 


between 
d  individual 

of  informa- 
tlie  central 


roMl  when  bis  request  for  a  Govemmoit 
doeummt  arbitrarily  has  been  turned 
down  by  some  bureaucrat.  Unless  the 
infonnatian  the  citizen  is  seeking  falls 
tdearly  within  one  of  the  exemptions 
listed  in  the  bill,  he  can  seek  court  action 
to  make  the  information  available. 

An  important  impact  of  the  provision 
is  that  in  any  court  action  the  burden  of 
the  proof  for  withholding  is  placed  solely 
on  the  agency.  As  might  be  expected. 
Government  witnesses  testifying  before 
the  House  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
ernment Information  Subcommittee  on 
the  bill,  vigorously  omxMed  the  court 
provision.  They  particularly  did  not  like 
the  idea  that  the  burden  of  proof  for 
withholding  would  be  placed  on  the  agen- 
cies, arguing  that  historically,  in  court 
actions,  the  burden  of  proof  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  plaintiff.  But,  as  the 
committee  report  points  out: 

A  private  citizen  cannot  be  asked  to  prove 
that  an  agency  has  withheld  information 
Improperly  becavise  he  will  not  know  the  rea- 
sons for  the  agency  action. 

It  can  be  anticipated  that  the  Judicial 
review  provision,  if  nothing  else,  will  have 
a  major  salutary  effect,  in  that  Govern- 
ment employees,  down  the  line,  are  going 
to  be  very  cautious  about  placing  a 
secrecy  stamp  on  a  document  that  a  dis- 
trict court  later  might  order  to  be  pro- 
duced. A  monumental  error  in  Judg- 
ment of  this  type  certainly  will  not 
enhance  an  employee's  status  with  his 
superiors,  nor  with  anyone  else  In  the 
executive  branch. 

I  am  glad  to  note  the  Judicial  review 
section  has  an  enforcement  clause  irtilch 
provides  that  if  there  is  a  noncompliance 
with  a  court  order  to  produce  records, 
the  responsible  agency  officers  can  be 
dted  for  contempt. 

There  has  been  some  speculation  that 
in  strengthening  the  right  of  access  to 
Government  information,  the  bill,  as 
drafted,  may  inadvertently  permit  the 
disclosure  of  certain  types  of  information 
now  kept  secret  by  Executive  order  in 
the  Interest  of  national  security. 

Such  speculation  Is  without  founda- 
tion. The  committee,  throughout  its  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  legislation  and 
in  its  subsequent  report,  has  made  it 
crystal  dear  that  the  bill  in  no  way 
affects  categories  of  Information  which 
the  President — as  stated  In  tbe  com- 
mittee repcHTt — has  detomined  mivt  be 
classlfled  to  protect  the  natlooal  defense 
or  to  advance  foreign  policy.  These  areas 
of  information  most  generally  are  dassi- 
fled  under  Executive  Order  No.  10501. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  the  bill 
also  prevents  the  dlsclosuie  of  other 
types  of  "seo^tive"  Government  infor- 
mation aue^  as  VBH  files.  Ineome  tax 
auditors'  manual,  records  of  labor-man- 
agement mediation  negotiations  and 
information  a  private  dtizen  voltmtarily 
supplies. 

Tbtt  FBI  would  be  protected  vnler 
exemption  No.  7  prohibiting  disclosures 
of  "invesilgatoty  files."  Ineome  tax 
auditors'  manual  would  be  protected 
imder  No.  2— "related  solely  to  internal 
personnel  rules  and  practloea."  Details 
of  labor-management  negotiations  wookl 
be  protected  under  Na  4— "trade  secrets 


and  commercial  or  fliutnelal  infonna- 
tion." Inf ormation  from  private  dtlzens 
would  be  protected  under  No.  fr— Infor- 
mation which  would  be  an  "invasion  of 
privacy." 

With  the  Government  becoming  larger 
and  more  comi^ex,  now  is  the  time  for 
Congress  to  establish  guiddlnes  for  in- 
formational disdosure.  As  secrecy  in 
Government  increases,  freedom  of  the 
people  decreases:  and  the  less  dtizens 
know  about  theh:  Government,  the  more 
ronoved  they  become  from  its  control. 
The  freedom  of  information  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker,  gives  meaning  to  the  freedom 
of  speech  amendment. 

Mr.  GURNET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend 
to  vote  in  favor  of  this  vitally  important 
freedom  of  information  bill.  With  all  we 
hear  about  the  necessity  of  "truth"  bills, 
such  as  truth  in  lending  and  truth  in 
packaging,  I  think  it  is  significant  that 
the  first  of  these  to  be  diBfusned  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  should  be  a  "truth  in 
Government"  bill. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  better  place  to 
start  telling  the  truth  to  tbe  people  of 
America  than  right  here  in  their  own 
Government.  This  is  especially  true  In  a 
time  such  as  we  have  now,  when  the 
"credibility  gap"  is  growing  wider  every 
day.  It  has  come  to  tbe  point  where  even 
Government  leaders  cannot  bcdleve  each 
other. 

This  is  a  bill  that  should  not  be  neces- 
sary— there  should  t>e  no  question  but 
that  records  of  a  nonsecurity  and  non- 
personal  nature  ought  to  be  available  to 
the  public.  But  recent  practice  in  many 
agencies  and  departments  has  made 
more  than  dear  the  need  for  action  such 
as  we  sure  taking  today. 

We  cannot  expect  the  American  people 
to  exerdse  their  rights  and  repsoi^bill- 
ties  as  dtizens  when  they  cannot  ev«B 
find  out  what  their  Government  is  doing 
with  their  money.  If  it  were  permitted  to 
continue,  this  policy  of  secrecy  could  be 
the  cornerstone  of  a  totalitarian  bu- 
reaucracy. Even  today  it  constitutes  a 
serious  threat  to  our  democratic  insti- 
tutions. 

It  is  not  only  the  citizens  and  tbe  press 
who  eannot  get  information  from  their 
Government  Even  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Rcin«sentatlvta  are 
told  by  nonsecurity  departments  that 
such  routine  infonnation  as  list*  of  their 
employees  will  not  be  fumldied  them. 
Incredible  as  this  is.  I  think  most  of  us 
here  have  run  into  similar  roadblocks. 

llie  Issue  Is  a  lAmite  one:  that  the  pub- 
lie's  business  ought  to  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic Too  many  acenetes  seem  to  have  kist 
sight  of  the  fact  that  they  work  for  the 
American  people.  When  this  attitude  is 
allowed  to  flourish,  and  wben  the  people 
no  longer  have  the  rigiat  to  Inf onnatkin 
aboiA  tbeir  Government's  activities,  our 
system  has  been  mrtomdy  nndexmined. 

Tht  bill  we  cnnslrifw  today  1^  fiMWfitia' 
If  we  are  to  stop  this  nsdermlnlng  and 
restore  to  our  dtlwns  their  rtglit  to  be 
w^-lnfonned  participants  In  thetr  Oov- 
ermnent. 

I  urge  my  eoUeagan  to  Join  me  In  vot- 
ing for  ^epMage  (rf  this  MIL 

1CB.DWTEI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uie  pns- 
nt  blU  la  one  of  the  most  Important  to 
be  oonddered  during  the  SOth  Congrem. 
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It  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  representa- 
tive and  democratic  form  of  government. 
If  enacted,  and  I  feel  certain  It  will  be, 
it  will  be  good  for  the  pe<H>le  and  good  for 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

This  bill  Is  the  product  of  10  years  of 
effort  to  strengthen  the  people's  right 
to  know  what  their  Ctovemment  is  doing, 
to  guarantee  the  people's  access  to  Gov- 
ernment records,  and  to  prevent  Gtovem- 
ment  ofBcials  from  hiding  their  mistakes 
behind  a  wall  of  oiDcial  secrecy. 

During  these  10  years,  we  have  con- 
ducted detailed  studies,  held  lengthy  and 
repeated  hearings,  anid  compiled  hun- 
dreds of  cases  of  the  improper  withhold- 
ing of  information  by  Oovemment  agen- 
cies. Congress  Is  ready,  I  am  c<mfldent, 
to  reject  administration  claims  that  it 
alone  has  the  right  to  decide  what  the 
public  can  know. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions, and  as  a  sponsor  of  legislation 
similar  to  the  pending  bill,  I  am  proud 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  and  Oovemment  Operations 
for  the  long  and  careful  and  effective 
work  they  have  done  in  alerting  the 
country  to  the  problem  and  in  winning 
acceptance  of  a  workable  solution. 

Und^r  present  law,  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
proper withholding  of  Information  has 
Increased — largely  because  of  loopholes 
In  the  law,  vague  and  imdeflned  stand- 
ards, and  the  fact  that  the  burden  of 
proof  Is  placed  (Hi  the  public  rather  than 
on  the  Oovemment. 

Our  bin  will  close  these  loopholes, 
tighten  standards,  and  force  Federal  of- 
ficials to  Justify  publicly  any  decision  to 
withhold  information. 

Under  this  legislation,  all  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  will  be  required 
to  make  available  to  the  public  and  the 
press  all  their  records  and  other  infor- 
matlcm  not  specifically  exempted  by  law. 
By  thus  assuring  to  all  persons  the  right 
of  access  to  Oovemment  records,  the  bill 
will  place  the  burden  of  proof  on  Federal 
agencies  to  Justify  withholding  of  infor- 
mation. And  by  providing  for  court  re- 
view of  withholding  of  information,  the 
bill  will  give  citizens  a  remedy  for  im- 
proper withholding,  since  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  will  be  authorized  to  order 
the  production  of  records  which  are 
found  to  be  improperly  withheld. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislatlcm  Is  designed  to  recognize  the 
need  of  the  Oovemment  to  prevent  the 
dlssonlnation  of  ofDclal  information 
which  could  damage  the  national  secu- 
rity or  harm  individual  rights.  Among 
the  classes  of  information  i^jeciflcally 
exempted  from  the  right-to-know  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  are  national  defense  and 
foreicn  policy  matters  of  classified  se- 
crecy as  spedfieally  determined  by  Ex- 
ecutive order,  trade  secrets  and  private 
business  data,  and  material  in  personnel 
files  rdatlng  to  personal  and  private 
matters  the  use  of  which  would  clearly 
be  an  Invasion  of  privacy. 

Aside  fran  these  and  rdated  excep- 
tl<»s,  rdatlvely  few  in  number,  it  is  an 
imsisallBbiu  iwlnclple  of  our  free  system 
that  iMlvate  citizens  have  a  right  to  ob- 
tain pubUe  reo(»ds  and  public  Informa- 


tion for  the  simple  reason  that  they  need 
it  in  order  to  behave  as  intelligent,  in- 
formed and  responsible  citizens.  Con- 
versely, the  Oovemment  has  an  obliga- 
tion, which  the  present  bill  makes  clear 
and  concrete,  to  make  this  information 
fully  available  without  unnecessary  ex- 
ceptions or  delay — however  embarrass- 
ing such  information  may  be  to  individ- 
ual officials  or  agencies  or  the  adminis- 
tration which  happens  to  be  in  office. 

By  improving  citizens'  access  to  Oov- 
emment information,  Mr.  Speaker,  Uiis 
legislation  will  do  two  things  of  major 
importance:  it  will  strengthen  citizoi 
control  of  their  Oovemment  and  it  will 
force  the  Oovemment  to  be  more  respon- 
sible and  prudent  in  making  public  pol- 
icy decisions. 

What  more  can  we  ask  of  any  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  1160.  a  bill  to  clarify 
and  protect  the  right  of  the  public  to  in- 
formation, and  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  and  his 
subcommittee  for  reporting  the  bill  out. 
As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Moss] 
has  devoted  10  years  to  a  fight  for  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Congress  of  freedom-of- 
information  legislation.  It  was  not  un- 
til 1964  that  such  a  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

Last  year  the  Senate  again  acted  fav- 
orably on  such  a  bill  and  now  in  this 
House,  the  Subcommittee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations  has  finally  reported  the 
bill  to  the  fioor  principally  through  the 
effort  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Moss]. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  is  in  culmina- 
tion of  his  long  and  determined  effort  to 
protect  the  American  public  from  the 
evils  of  secret  government.  Although 
there  has  been  some  talk  that  the  Oov- 
emment agencies  are  against  this  meas- 
ure, the  President  will  certainly  not  veto 
it.  When  signed  into  law.  this  bill  will 
serve  as  a  lasting  moniunent  to  the  dis- 
tinguished and  dedicated  public  servant 
from  California,  Mr.  John  E.  Moss. 

As  it  has  been  analytically  observed  by 
the  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin: 

What  U  demanded  la  not  tbe  right  to 
■noop.  What  to  demanded  la  the  people's 
right  to  know  what  goes  on  In  the  govern- 
ment that  rules  them  with  their  consent. 

Representative  government — government 
by  the  freely  elected  representatives  of  the 
people — succeeds  only  when  the  people  are 
fully  Informed. 

All  sorts  of  evUa  can  hide  In  the  shadows 
of  governmental  secrecy.  Htotory  has  con- 
firmed time  and  again  that  when  the  spot- 
light to  turned  on  wrongdoing  in  public  life, 
the  people  are  quick  to  react. 

Freedom  or  Information — the  people's 
right  to  know— to  tha  beat  assurance  we  have 
that  our  government  wlU  operate  as  it  should 
in  the  pubUo  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  Moss]  upon 
his  final  success  in  his  untiring  efforts, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
this  bill  will  pass  without  any  dissenting 
vote,  but  I  nevertheless  urge  imanlmous 
vote. 

Mr.  HT7MGATB.  BCr.  Speaker,  demo- 
cratic forms  of  government,  in  order  to 
be  truly  representative  of  popular  wUl, 
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need  to  be  readily  accessible  and  respon- 
sive  to  the  demands  of  the  people.  Our 
system  of  government  has  characteris- 
tically offered  numerous  avenues  of  ac- 
cess open  to  the  people.  It  Is  equally 
true  that,  down  through  the  years,  our 
governmental  machinery  has  grown  In- 
creasingly complex,  not  only  in  regard 
to  size,  but  in  the  performance  of  its 
activities  as  well.  This  growing  com- 
plexity has,  quite  Justifiably,  brought  to 
ultimate  fruition  a  revitalized  awareness 
and  concem  for  the  need  and  right  of  the 
people  to  have  made  available  to  th«n 
information  about  the  affairs  of  their 
Oovemment. 

S.  1160.  the  Federal  Public  Records 
Act,  a  bill  authored  by  my  distinguished 
and  capable  colleague  from  Missouri, 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  captures  the 
imagination  of  countless  millions  of  re- 
sponsible Americans,  who  know  only  too 
well  the  frustration  of  being  rejected  in- 
formation to  which  they  Justly  deserve 
access. 

For  far  too  long,  guidelines  for  the 
proper  disclosure  of  public  information 
by  the  Government  have  been  ambiguous 
and  at  times  have  placed  imwarranted 
restraint  on  knowledge  that,  according 
to  our  democratic  tradition,  should  be 
made  readily  available  to  a  free  and 
literate  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  [Mr.  Moss], 
chairman  of  the  Oovemment  Informa- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri, Senator  Edward  V.  Lone,  for  their 
spirited  conviction  and  farsightedness  in 
working  for  this  historical  landmark  for 
freedom.  It  is  both  an  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  support  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  go  on  record  as 
favoring  S.  1160,  the  freedom  of  Infor- 
maUon  bill;  H.R.  13196,  the  Allied 
Health  Professions  Training  Act;  and 
H.R.  15119,  the  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Amendments  of  1966.  All  of  these 
measures  passed  the  House  last  week, 
but  my  vote  was  unrecorded  due  to  my 
absence  from  the  House  when  the  bills 
were  acted  upon. 

During  this  period  I  was  in  Georgia, 
where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
the  Georgia  Press  Association,  to  meet  a 
commitment  made  several  months  ago 
when  I  was  named  judge  of  the  Georgia 
Press  Association's  annual  Better-News- 
papers Contest. 

My  absence  from  the  House  came  at  a 
time  when  it  was  apparent  that  no  very 
controversial  legislation  would  be  up  for 
consideration  and  vote.  These  three 
bills  passed  either  unanimously  or  with 
a  very  small  negative  vote. 

As  you  might  properly  assume  from 
the  reason  for  my  absence,  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  and  pleased  with 
the  passage  of  the  freedom  of  Informa- 
tion bill,  which  originated  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  on 
which  I  serve. 

I  am  also  pleased  at  the  passage  of 
HH.  16119,  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance amendments  bill,  which  provides 
for  a  long  overdue  modemizatl(m  of  the 
Federal-State  unempk^nnent  compensa- 
tion system. 


June  20y  1966 


These  bins  have  long  bei  9 1  needed,  and 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  Membc  r  of  the  House 
In  the  80th  Congress  at  thpj  time  of  their 
passage. 

As  a  newspaper  pubUslier  and  radio 
station  manager.  I  have  bleien  interested 
in  puUic  access  to  publi^ 
potdie  business  since 
career  began.  As  a 
Delta  Chi,  and  a 
Central     Ohio     Professic 
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records  and 
my  joumallstle 
menlber  of  Sigma 
past  president  of  t^ 
1     Chapter 
cated  to  the 
biblical  ad- 
make  men 
of  Jeffer- 
ven  a  choice 
ut    news- 
out  govem- 


of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  I  am  d 
proposition  expressed  in 
monition  that  the  "truth 
free."    I  am  also  a  suppo: 
son's  view  suggesting  that, 
between    government 
papers  and  newspapers  wi 
ment,  I  would  prefer  the  Ia(tter 

If  one  cannot  support  th^  principle  of 
the  availability  to  the  pubUc  ot  its  gov- 
enunental  records,  as  covewd  in  this  bill. 
one  cazmot  support  the  priiidple  of  free- 


dom and  democracy  upon 
Uon  is  built. 

While  a  I  feel  the  f reedi 
tion  bill  could  still  be  st 
lome  respects.  I  am  deUgh 
tremendous  step  In  reaffl 
pies'  right  to  know.    Every 
ist  also  rejoices,  t)ecause  thi 


ourNa- 

ot  informa- 
igthened  in 
with  it  as  a 
the  peo- 
joumal- 
I  bill  wm  make 
easier  the  Job  of  the  dedicated,  inquiring 
newspaperman.  It  will  not  prevent 
"government  by  press  relaase"  or  the 
Kductlon  of  some  reporter^  by  thinking 
that  "handouts"  ten  the  whole  story, 
but  it  does  make  life  a  littU  easier  for  all 
of  us  who  Just  want  to  get  ihe  facts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  i 

While  the  record  will  shoir  that  I  was 
paired  in  favor  of  all  three|<)f  these  bills. 
I  did  want  to  take  this  ofabortunity  to 
express  my  support  publifcjy  for  them 
and,  in  particular,  for  th^l  freedom  of 
Information  bill,  which  I  tMnk  is  a  real 
milestone  for  this  Nation.    IT 

The  8FCAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Moss],  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  th0,  bill  S.  1160. 

The   question    was 
%>eaker  announced  that 
voted  in  favor  thoreof . 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York, 
lobject  to  the  vote  on  the 
quorum  is  not  present 
point  of  order  that  a 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EMdentiy  a  quorum 
Is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will  close 
the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will 
notify  absent  Members,  aid  the  Cleric 
wiD  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  takexi  and  there 
were— yeas  308,  nays  0,  ncl  voting  125, 
Mfoltows: 

[Roll  Mo.  147] 

YEAa— 308 

Bandstra 

Bartii« 

Barrvtt 

Bates 

BatUn 

Bcckworth 

BtHtitm 

BeU 

Bennett 

Betts 

IMmham 

Bocci 

Boland 

Brademas 


and   the 
thirds  had 

r.  Speaker. 

ound  that  a 

make  the 

is  not 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Aduna 

AUMrt 

Anderson,  ni. 

AMenon, 

TUw 
Andrews, 

Oeorge  W. 
AadrewB. 

(Uena 
Aran^ 

Aihbtook 
Atptnau 
Ams  - 


B  room&eld 
a  rown.  Calif. 
B  rarhUl.  N.C. 
i  roytaUl.  Va. 
g  iichanan 
9urke 
Burleson 
3  urton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bjrme,  Pa. 
VnMS,Wte. 


lallan 
:aineroB 


Carter 

Casey 

Cedcrberg 

Chamberlain 

CbeU 

Clark 

Claw«OB,DeI 

Clevdaod 

ClerencBT 

Oolnser 

Conable 

Conte 

Cortett 

Curtis 

Dagus 


HuBgate 

Hut 

Icbord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jannaa 

Tuiilim 

Joanaoa.  CaUC  Bhodas.  Axla. 

JObnaoB.  Okla.  Bbnrtss.  Pa. 

JotansAB,  I>a.      Rlvsia.  Alaska 


Reea 
Relitm. 
Beid.lf.T. 
Belneeke 


DaTla.Wls. 

Dawsoa 

dalaOatza 

Denton 

Derwlnskt 

Define 

Plcktnson 


Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulakl 

Duncan,  Tnus. 

■dmondaoB 
Sdwartto.  iOa. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards.  La. 
Erlenbom 
Evans.  Colo. 
FaiDsley 
Famum 
nsoeU 
Ftndley 
Plshsr 
Foley 

R>rd.  Oermld  R. 
Feed. 

_WUUMnD. 
Fuuutaia 
FteUngtiujFaen 
Frledel 
Pulton.  Pa- 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
Poqoa 
Oallagber 
Oamiats 


Rivers,  SjC. 
Roblson 
Rodino 
Rocers,  Colo. 
Rafeis,na. 
Rogers.  Tea. 
Bonan 
RonoaUo 
Rosenthal 
Boush 
Rumsfdd 
Ryan 

SatterfleM 
StOeRsain 
St.  Once 
Saylor 
Schlsler 
SchmldhauMT 
Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
Becrest 
Seldeo 
Senner 
Shrlver 
Sickles 
Sikes 
Slsk 
Skubita 
Slack 

Smitb.  CalU. 
Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  N.T. 
MaUliard  Smith.  Va. 

Marsh  Staggers 

Martin.  Ala         Stalbaum 
Martin.  Nebr.     Stanton 
Stratton 


Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastentaeler 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Koraegay 

Krebs 

Knnkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Love 

McCarthy 

MeClarjr 

MeCnlkieh 


McBwen 

McPan 

McOrath 

MaoOregor 
Maftwn 


Madden 


Matthews 

Meeds 

Michel 

umer 

MUta 

Mlnlah 


Oettys 

Oiainio 

aibboM 

Oonzalea 

Qroen,  Oreg. 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Orcigg 

Ortdsr 

artffltbs 

Gross 

Orover 

Oubeer 

Oumey 

HSgea.  Calif. 


MoeUer 


Moore 

Bfoortaead 

Morgan 


BaU 
Halpem 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 

Barvwy,  iBd. 
Harray.  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hawklsa 
Hays 
Hubert 

— m^  «  -  - 

Hetatoskl 
Hendeno* 

Hlcka 
Holland 
Hosmer 
HuU 


Stubblcfldd 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Tkylor 

Teague,  OalU. 

Taagna.Tex. 

Tenssr 

Tbompsoti,  N  J. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Todd 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

UQman 
Mur^ky.ni.        Utt 
Murphy,  N.T.     Von  Deeilln 
Nateher  Vanlk 

WedH  Vlgodto 

Mtiaea  Vivian 

O'Hara,  HI.         Waggoiuker 
0'Hara.Mk:h.     Waldle 
O'Konakl  Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Olsen.  Mont.      Watklns 


Morton 


O'Neal.  Qa. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Race 

MATS— O 


Watts 

Wdtaer 

White.  Uaho 

Whit*.  Tex. 

Whitansr 

WhUtea 

WUlnaU 

WUSOB. 

ChartesH. 
Wyatt 
Wydlsr 
Tates 
Toung 
Touncsr 
Eablockl 
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Adair  Bray  Conyers 

Addabbo  Brooks  Cooley 

Andrews.  BMwn,  Ctar-  Corman 

M.  Dak.  enee  J.,  Jr.  Craley 

Annwnaift  Cahill  Cramer 

Asblay  Callaway  Culver 

Ash  mora  CeUer  Cunningham 

Barxy  Clancy  Curtln 

Blatnik  Clausen.  Daddario 

Biriling  Don  H.  Davis.  Oa. 

Boitoa  Oobtfaa  DalaiMy 

Bmt  oaili«  ~ 


Dlgia 

Huot 

DingeU 

Jennings 

Donohue 

Jonas 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Dwyer 

Kee 

BUswerta 

Keith 

Everett 

Keogh 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Kii«.H.T. 

Fallon 

Klue^nakl 

Parb8t«in 

Feighan 

Lennon 

Pino 

Long,  t«. 

Flood 

Long.Md. 

Flynt 

McDoweU 

Fogarty 

McMillan 

Fraser 

*if«<n^^«^^»y^^ 

OUbert 

Maekla 

OilUgan 

Martin,  Mass. 

OoodeU 

Mathlas 

OrabowBkl 

May 

Gray 

MlnahaU 

HagaB.aa. 

Morrison 

Halleck 

Mult«r 

Hamilton 

Murray 

Hanley 

Nix 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Garten 

Harsha 

Olson.  Minn. 

Herlong 

j^nttm.  WUm. 

HollAeld 

PaMiaan 

Horton 

Pepper 

Howard 

Piraie 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk 

.  announced 

pairs: 

Powrti 

Price 

Purcell 

QaUlen 

Rettei 


Roberta 

Rmsmt.  N.T. 

Rooney.Pa. 

Rostankowaki 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Sebeuar 

Ooott 

Shiplsw 


ataSonl 

Steed 

Stephens 

Thomas 

ToU 

Triable 

Walker.  Miss. 

Watson 

Whallsy 

Wnnams 

WUUs 

Wllaaa.Bob 

Wolg 

Wright 


the  following 


Mr.  HamUton  with  Mr.  King  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  CalUway. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  MtUter  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  EvtDs  with  ICis.  May. 

Mr.  EUiward  with  Un.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  RaUel. 

Mr.  Orahowskl  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  BoberU  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  QuUIen. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Cahm. 

Mrs.  TboBMs  with  Mr.  Bprlngar. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Plmia. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Martin  ot  Maanchu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Hsrlong  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  mw^ttati 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mk. 
Cramer. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  MacUe  with  Mr.  Mathlaa. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Walker  of  MlaaU- 
slppl. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Iiir.  Dtngell  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Boudebuali. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  OoodeU. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  EUaworth. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Ciirtin. 

Mr.  Besnlck  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

ISr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Stepkhens  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Ashnvore. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Seheucr. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  PureeU. 

Mr.  PaUon  with  Mr.  McMlllaii. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  McDowell. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Oeorgla  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Booney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Fetghaa. 

Mr.  Bostenkowskl  with  Mr.  PowelL 

Mr.  Ginigan  with  MT.  Kee. 

Mr.  Huot  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Lennon. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Olaoti  at  Minnesota. 
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Mr.  Cm«jr  with  Mr.  CNelU  of  Muaachu- 
Mtto. 

Mr.  Delsney  with  Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  FartMteln  wlUi  Mr.  ToU. 

Mr.  Foguty  with  Mr.  Boooej  of  Pennsyl- 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Kluczynslci. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GUADALUPE  MOUNTAINS  NATIONAL 
PARK,  TEX. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska,  hir.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  698)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains National  Park  In  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  698 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
order  to  preaerre  in  public  ownership  an 
are*  in  the  State  of  Texas  possessing  out- 
standing geological  values  together  with 
■oenlc  and  other  natural  values  of  great 
■tgnlflcance.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
■hall  establlah  the  Guadalupe  Mountains 
National  Park,  oonalatlng  of  the  land  and 
Intereata  In  land  within  the  area  shown  on 
the  drawing  entitled  "Proposed  0\iadaIupe 
Mountains  National  Park,  Texas",  numbered 
SA-GM-7100G  and  dated  Pebruary  1906. 
which  Is  on  file  and  available  for  public  In- 
spection In  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  however, 
the  Secretary  shall  omit  from  the  park  sec- 
tions 7  and  17.  P3X.  Block  131.  In  Hudspeth 
Ck>unty,  and  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 
park  accordingly  if  the  owner  of  said  sec- 
tions agrees,  on  behalf  of  himself,  his  heirs 
and  sssigns  that  there  will  not  be  erected 
thereon  any  structure  which,  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary,  adversely  affects  the 
public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  park. 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains  NaUonal  Park,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  acquire  land 
or  interests  therein  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  ex- 
change, cr  In  such  other  manner  as  he 
deems  to  be  In  the  public  Interest.  Any 
property,  or  Interest  therein,  owned  by  the 
State  of  Texas,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  may  be  acquired  only  with  the  con- 
currence of  such  owner. 

(b)  In  order^to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  privately  owned  lands  In  the  park  by  ex- 
change and  avoid  the  payment  of  severance 
costs,  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  may  ac- 
quire approximately  4.667  acres  of  land  or 
interesU  In  land  which  Ue  adjacent  to  or  In 
the  vlcln'ly  of  the  park.  Land  so  acquired 
outside  the  park  boundary  may  be  exchanged 
by  the  Secretary  on  an  equal-value  basis, 
subject  to  such  terms,  conditions,  and  reser- 
vations as  he  may  deem  necessary,  for  pri- 
vately owned  land  located  within  the  park. 
The  Secretary  may  accept  cash  from  or  pay 
cash  to  the  grantor  In  such  exchange  In  or- 
der to  equalize  the  values  of  the  properties 
exchanged. 

Sk.  3.  (a)  When  UUe  to  all  privately 
owned  land  within  the  boundary  of  the  park, 
subject  to  such  outstanding  Interests  rights, 
and  easnnenu  as  the  SMretary  determines 
ar«  not  obi«:ttoaable,  with  the  «xeeptlon  at 


approximately  4,574  acres  which  are  planned 
to  be  acquired  by  exchange.  Is  vested  In  the 
TTnlted  States  and  after  the  State  of  Texas 
has  donated  or  agreed  to  donate  to  the 
United  States  whatever  rights  and  Interests 
in  minerals  imderlylng  the  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  park  it  may  have  and 
other  owners  of  such  rights  and  Interests 
have  donated  or  sold  or  agreed  to  donate  or 
sell  the  same  to  the  United  States,  notice 
thereof  and  notice  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park 
shall  be  published  In  the  Pederal  Register. 
Thereafter,  the  Secretary  may  continue  to 
acquire  the  remaining  land  and  Interests  In 
land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  p&ik..  The 
Secretary  is  authorized,  pending  establish- 
ment of  the  park,  to  negotiate  and  acquire 
options  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and  In- 
terests in  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
park.  He  Is  further  authorized  to  execute 
contracts  for  the  purchase  of  such  lands  and 
Interests,  but  the  liability  of  the  United 
States  under  any  such  contract  shall  be  con- 
tingent on  the  availability  of  appropriated 
or  donated  funds  to  fulfill  the  same. 

(b)  In  the  event  said  lands  or  any  part 
thereof  are  abandoned  and/or  cease  to  be 
used  for  National  Park  purposes  by  the 
United  States  on  or  before  the  expiration  of 
twenty  years  from  the  date  of  acquisition,  the 
person  or  persons  owning  the  respective 
rights  and  Interests  in  minerals  underlying 
the  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park 
from  whom  title  to  such  rights  and  interests 
were  acquired  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
given  written  notice,  mailed  to  such  person's 
last  known  address  and  in  such  other  manner 
(which  may  Include  publication)  as  the  Sec- 
retary by  regulation  may  prescribe,  of  such 
abandonment  and /or  cessation  of  use  of  said 
lands  or  part  thereof  as  a  National  Park. 
Such  persons  shall  have  the  preferential  right 
to  purchase  the  respective  rights  and  inter- 
ests in  minerals  and  the  minerals  underlying 
the  identical  land  which  was  originally  ac- 
quired from  such  person  by  the  United  States 
at  private  sale  at  any  time  during  the  period 
of  180  days  following  the  mailing  date  of 
such  notice :  Provided,  That  such  period  shall 
be  extended  In  any  case  when  such  preferen- 
tial right  to  purchase  has  been  exercised  by 
such  person  and  such  extension  is  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  consummate  the  sale  and 
conveyance  to  such  person  of  such  rights  and 
Interests  in  such  minerals  under  this  subsec- 
Uon.  The  price  to  be  paid  by  such  person 
having  such  preferential  right  to  purchase 
for  the  rights  and  interests  in  minerals  in 
the  identical  land  which  was  so  acquired 
from  such  person  by  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  price  not  greater  than  that  for  which 
same  was  acquired  by  the  United  States  from 
such  person  plus  interest  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent  per  annum.  The  preferential  right 
to  purchase  such  property  shall  mure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  successors,  heirs,  devisees  or 
assigns  of  such  persons  having  or  h<ddlng 
such  preferential  right  to  purchase. 

(c)  Such  rights  and  interests  in  minerals. 
Including  all  minerals  of  whatever  nature  In 
and  underlying  the  lands  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  park  and  which  are  acquired  by 
the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  leasing 
and  are  hereby  excluded  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  present  or  future  provisions  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (Aug. 
7,  1947,  c.  513,  61  Stat.  913)  or  other  act  in 
lieu  thereof  having  the  same  purpose,  and 
the  same  are  hereby  also  excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  all  present  and  future  laws  af- 
fecting the  sale  of  surplus  property  or  of  said 
mineral  Interests  acquired  pursuant  to  this 
Act  by  the  United  States  or  any  department 
or  agency  thereof,  except  that,  if  such  person 
having  such  preferential  right  to  purchase 
falls  or  refuses  to  exercise  such  preferential 
right  to  purchase'  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (b)  next  above,  then  this  subsection 
(c)  shall  not  be  appUcable  to  the  rights  and 


Interests  in  such  minerals  in  the  Identical 
lands  of  such  person  so  falling  or  refusing  to 
exercise  such  preferential  right  to  purchase 
from  andWter  the  180  day  period  referred  to 
in  subpara^ph  (b)  next  above. 

Sec.  4.  The  Guadalupe  Mountains  National 
Park  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  the  Act  of  August  36,  1916  (39  Stat 
636;  16  U.S.C.  1-4) ,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented. 

Sec.  6.  Any  funds  available  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  the  five  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  acres  of  lands  previously 
donated  to  the  United  States  In  Culberson 
County,  Texas,  shall  upon  establishment  of 
the  Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park 
pursuant  to  this  Act  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary  for  purposes  of  such  park. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
912,162,000  in  all,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests  In  land 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
for  the  development  of,  the  Guadelupe  Moun- 
tains  National  Park. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .    Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  tMr.  Rnnais]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Satloe] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  ^?eaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the    gentleman    from    Colorado    (Mr. 

ASPINALLl. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Bir.  Speaker,  the  bill 
which  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Is  recommending  to  you 
at  this  time  would  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  Guadalupe  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

As  many  of  you  will  recall,  during  the 
88th  Congress,  we  authorized  the  Can- 
yonlands  National  Park.  It  was  the  first 
completely  new  national  park  created  by 
Congress  in  almost  10  years.  If  H.R.  698 
Is  enacted.  It  will  be  the  second  wholly 
new  national  park  since  1956. 

The  rugged,  scenic  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tain area  which  is  embraced  in  the  pro- 
posed park  would  make  a  significant 
addition  to  the  national  park  system. 

Scientifically,  this  area  features  the 
world's  best  known  fossil  reefs.  In  effect, 
what  we  have  is  an  area  which  some  200 
million  years  ago  was  far  below  the  sur- 
face of  a  large  inland  ocean.  Students 
and  scientists  can  benefit  from  this 
imique  outdoor  laboratory  and  under- 
staiid  better  the  processes  which  are  tak- 
ing place  beneath  the  surface  of  oceans 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  today. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  offers  us 
an  opportunity  to  preserve  and  protect 
an  area  of  historic  and  archeologic  sig- 
nificance. The  Spanish  conquistadores 
noted  references  to  the  area  and  arche- 
ologlcal  evidence  suggests  that  man  in- 
habited the  area  thousands  of  years  ago. 
Early  outdoor  kitchens  and  pictographs 
are  scattered  throughout  the  vicinity  in 
caves  and  sheltered  overhangs. 
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The  area  embraced  ill  the  proposed 
park  totals  77,582  acres.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  few  improfviements  within 
the  proposed  boundaries!  I  Some  of  the 
land — over  6,600  acres -t-has  already 
been  donated  to  the  Unl  ^  States.  Of 
the  remaining  72,000  acrdi,  all  but  about 
5,000  acres  belongs  to  Mi".  J.  C.  Hunter, 
Jr.,  who  has  indicated,  the  committee 
understands,  his  hope  thAt  the  land  will 
be  preserved  in  public  ownership  and 
that  he  Is  willing  to  sell  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  park  purposes.  The  remaining 
5.000  acres  is  divided  amning  several  in- 
dividual ownerships.         i 

It  is  estimated  that  the^  K>st  for  acqui- 
sition and  development  f«r  the  proposed 
Guadalupe  National  ParJajgrlll  total  $12,- 
162.000.  Accordingly,  ytW  committee 
will  recommend,  at  the  pidper  time,  that 
the  bill  be  amended  to  lia:  it  the  moneys 
authorized  to  be  approoilated  to  that 
amount.  | 

Another  amendment  Wwch  the  com- 
mittee adopted  and  is  retommendlng  to 
the  House  Involves  the  subsurface  min- 
eral estate.  The  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  I^ks  and  Rec- 
reation listened  attentive!^  to  a  consider- 
able amount  of  dlscussioil  ion  the  values, 
If  any,  of  these  subsurfaoa  interests  and 
ultimately,  in  light  of  thi  highly  specu- 
lative nature  of  these  vUues,  we  con- 
cluded that  If  this  area  abould  be  a  na- 
tional park— cmd  we  feel  It  should  be- 
then  it  should  only  be  Established  as 
such  after  the  Government  has  acqxiired 
all  of  the  outstanding  mJ  t^eral  rights  in 
the  area.  Under  the  tencis  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  thi{  State-owned 
mineral  interests  would  likve  to  be  do- 
nated; others  could  be  ace  tired  by  dona- 
tion or  otherwise.  ! 

A  further  amendment  a  bproved  by  the 
committee  would  provide  i  tiat  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should !  abandon  or 
cease  to  use  this  area  fot  national  park 
purposes  within  the  next  90  years,  those 
persons  presently  owning  tights  and  in- 
terests in  the  minerals  Underlying  the 
lands  within  the  proposed  park  shall 
have  a  preferential  right  to  repurchase 
those— and  only  those — mineral  rights 
which  they  had  prior  to  ncquisition  by 
the  Govenunent.  They  would  be  re- 
Wired  to  pay  a  price  equki  to  that  paid 
by  the  United  States  plui  S  percent  in- 
terest per  year  from  the  dite  of  the  Gov- 
eniment's  purchase  to  tic  date  it  re- 
sells it.  T 

The  other  major  amoiMnents  recom- 
mwided  by  the  committe0<  are  the  ones 
<wcribed  In  the  report  a(;pace  6.  One 
provides  for  the  omission  i  from  the  park 
of  a  small  area  If  an  appitprtate  agree- 
ment can  be  negotiated  iflth  the  land- 
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owner  to  insure  the 
public  Interest.  Another 
hill,  as  introduced, 
construction  of  an  __ 
park  outside  of  its  boun( 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  „ 
every  effort  to  resolve  all 
tttlons  and  controversies 
this  proposed  legislation, 
we  cooperaUon  of  all  con 
»U1  result  hi  the  pro,^ 
ovation  of  this  ar«a  for 
Joyment  of  this  and  futu 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this 


;tion  of  the 

letes  from  the 

ions  for  the 

road  to  the 

Ittee  made 
the  oompli- 
ith  regard  to 
I  think  that 
imed  can  and 
and  pres- 
use  and  en- 
generations. 
>portunlty  to 


recommend  api>roval  of  this  legislation 
to  all  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  make  this 
statement.  This  legislation  has  been  be- 
for  our  c(»nmlttee  for  years.  Bills  were 
introduced  in  the  present  Congress  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool] 
and  by  the  gentlanan  from  Texas  [Mr. 
White].  We  have  worked  as  expedi- 
tiously as  we  could  keeping  in  mind 
other  commitments  that  we  had. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  Important  fa- 
cilities for  the  National  Park  Service. 
The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  House  can  only  do  so  much 
work  and  it  must  work  in  an  orderly 
way  and  keep  its  commitments  with  the 
other  Members  of  the  Congress,  in  this 
body  and  in  the  other  body,  if  we  are  to 
be  able  to  come  up  with  a  rec(»nmenda- 
tion  on  any  Idnd  of  a  program  whatso- 
ever. 

This  proposed  national  park  is  a  good 
proposal  and  It  should  receive  the  unan- 
imous support  and  approval  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Satlor]. 

Mr.  SAYIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  urge  that  we  suspend  the  rule 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  698,  to  establish 
the  Guadalupe  Moimtains  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Texas.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Parks  and  Recreation 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  visited  this  area  and  per- 
sonally reported  to  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  that  in  their  opinion, 
this  area  qualifies  in  every  respect  to  be 
Included  in  our  national  parks  system. 

At  one  time  there  was  quite  a  contro- 
versy as  to  whether  or  not  the  House 
committee  should  accept  this  area  as  a 
national  park  and  still  permit  explora- 
tion for  minerals  in  this  area.  Certain 
representatives  came  to  the  committee 
from  the  State  of  Texas  and  urged  that 
this  policy  be  adopted. 

After  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
factors,  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  House  committee  that  if  this  area 
is  to  be  a  national  i>ark.  then  it  must 
comply  with  all  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions necessary  to  establish  a  national 
park— and  that  is  that  there  shall  not  be 
mining  in  the  park. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  certain  people 
who  believe  that  the  minerals,  if  any. 
under  this  area  should  be  conserved  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Texas  for  the  schoolchildren. 
The  great  State  of  Texas  on  another  oc- 
casion when  this  same  proposition  was 
presented  in  the  case  of  the  Big  Bend 
National  Park  by  an  act  of  the  State  leg- 
islature gave  to  the  Federal  Government 
whatever  righto  in  the  minerals  under- 
lying the  Big  Bend  National  Park  that 
existed. 

This  bUl  requires  the  State  of  Texas  to 
take  the  same  action  If  they  desire  to 
have  the  Guadalupe  National  Park. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rocxis]  who  has  been  on  this  committee 
ever  since  first  becoming  a  Member  of 


Congress,  also  felt  that  there  was  an- 
other matter  which  was  of  great  concern. 
That  is  the  right  of  the  people  who  at 
the  present  time  own  minerals  in  this 
area  and  who  would  be  compelled  to 
either  sell  or  have  these  mineral  rights 
condemned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Roaxxs] 
offered  the  amendment  which  lias  been 
referred  to  by  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentlemci  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AsPiNALL]  and  which  amendment 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. The  amendment  is  that  if  at  any- 
time within  a  20-year  period  this  area 
ceases  to  be  a  national  park,  then  the 
persons  or  corporations  that  own  the 
minerals  at  the  present  time  shall  be 
permitted  to  repurchase  them  from  the 
Federal  Government  pi^riEg  100  percent 
of  the  value  they  received  for  their  min- 
erals plus  Interest  at  the  rate  of  S  per- 
cent. If  at  the  end  of  20  years,  this  area 
ceases  to  be  a  national  park,  the  persons 
interested  would  be  required  to  pay  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  land  or  the 
minerals  that  they  would  receiv«. 

This,  I  feel,  is  a  very  fair  arrangMnent 
and  one  that  should  be  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  checking  the  record  I  find  no  area 
that  has  been  declared  by  Congress  to  be 
a  national  park  to  be  subsequently  taken 
out  of  the  national  jMrk  sjrstem.  If  this 
bill  passes  and  the  State  of  Texas  donates 
to  the  Federal  Government  the  minerals 
that  underlie  this  area,  I  am  sure  the 
area  will  continue,  not  only  for  20  years, 
but  for  eternity,  to  be  a  unit  of  the  na- 
tional park  system. 

I  might  say  to  those  persons  in  Texas 
who  are  concerned  that  we  may  be  violat- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Texas  constitution 
by  requiring  the  minerals  under  this  land 
be  donated  to  the  Federal  Government^ 
that  if  these  minerals  are  given  to  the 
Federal  Government,  they  will  not  be 
wasted.  If  this  area  becomes  a  unit  of 
the  national  paifc  system,  the  minerals 
that  underlie  this  land  will  be  available 
at  any  time  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  use  them.  Just  as 
the  minerals  that  underlie  the  Big  Bend 
National  Park  are  available  In  case  of 
emergency. 

We  have  set  aside  a  great  national 
park  system,  but  if  at  any  time  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country  should  be  threatened. 
I  am  sure,  those  who  will  be  oeeupylng 
the  positions  in  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  will  be 
big  enough  to  call  upon  the  American 
people,  and  the  American  pe<H>le  will  re- 
spond and  give  whatever  rights  are  nec- 
essary In  any  national  park  or  in  any 
area  owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  defense  of  this  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SATLOR.  Tes,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional anergencgr  and  the  twining  of  min- 
erals in  this  area,  would  the  State  of 
Texas  be  cut  in  in  any  way  on  the  i>ro- 
ceeds  of  the  minerals  that  would  be  sold 
as  a  result  of  that? 

Ut.BAYUOR.  Nb.  It  would  not.  This 
area  would  be  a  part  of  the  national  park 
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•yttem.  Tliere  wouM  be  no  eut  In  as  f  ar 
M  the  Stete  of  Ten*  it  eonooned.  Tbe 
only  event  that  could  ooeor  which  would 
entitle  Texas  to  get  any  part  of  the  mln- 
erala  would  be  that  If  wlthtoi  a  20-year 
period  Congrea  decided  It  was  not  a  fit 
unit  for  a  national  park  and  It  was  turned 
back,  then  the  State  of  Texas  would  be 
entitled.  Just  as  all  other  owners,  to  buy 
back  the  minerals. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yldd  further,  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
further  question. 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  goitleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROeS.  Does  that  mean  a  turn- 
back of  the  entire  tract  or  perhaps  a 
breakout  of  certain  areas  that  might 
have  more  minerals  than  other  areas? 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  that  it  may  occur  in 
the  future  that  there  would  be  such  a 
determination.  The  important  consid- 
eration now  is,  as  near  as  anyone  knows, 
there  are  no  minerals.  The  fact  Is  a 
number  of  wells  have  been  drilled  in  this 
area  in  exploration  for  gas  and  oil,  and 
they  have  hit  <Nily  dry  wells. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINAII<.  Any  abandonment 
that  would  take  place  would  have  to  be 
done  as  a  result  of  congressional  action; 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SATIiOR.  That  is  correct.  The 
■latter  would  have  to  c<Hne  back  to  Con- 
sreas  for  action. 

Mr.  OR068.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  I  yiekl  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  0R06S.  Noting  some  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Texas  upon  Congress,  I  Just 
wanted  to  be  sure  of  the  proceedings  that 
would  take  place,  if  it  Is  possible  to  find 
out 

Mr.  8AYI/».  Mr.  E4?eaker.  I  might 
say  In  a  rather  facetious  manner  that 
even  that  shall  come  to  pass. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute.  I  will  ^eak  in 
favor  of  this  bilL 

Tint  legislation  we  are  now  c<niBiderlng 
represents  many  hours  of  work  and  effort 
on  the  part  of  its  sponsors— our  col- 
leagues the  gentlemen  from  Texas  [Mr. 
WBn  and  Mr.  Pool]— «nd  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Paries  and  Recreation  and  of 
the  fun  Interior  Committee. 

I  was  happy  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  inspect  this  area  at  the  first  part  of 
this  session  of  Congress  -while  you  were 
enjoying  the  so-called  bttsiard  of  'M— 
and  I  can  say  that  It  is  an  impressive 
area  worthy  ot  inclusion  In  the  national 
parksjrstem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  area  is  In  a  prime 
location  In  northwestern  Texas.  Itabuto 
Uneohi  National  Poreet  along  the  New 
Mexloo  line  and  Is  only  about  30  miles 
or  so  from  Carlsbad  Caverns  National 
Pai*.  At  meet.  It  only  takee  a  couple  of 
hours  of  driving  from  El  Paso  to  reach 
Oie  area,  and  It  Is  even  doeer  to  Carls- 
bad. N.Mex. 

Indoded  In  the  wedge-shaped  rugged 
inonntain  range  which  falls  within  «be 


proposed  park  boundaries  Is  the  bluest 
point  In  tbe  State  of  Texas— Ouadalupe 
Peak — and  an  historic  landmark  visible 
for  over  50  miles— El  Capitan.  "Hie  area 
is  a  natural  oasLs,  with  clear  streams  and 
a  wide  variety  of  vegetation.  All  in  all, 
with  the  outstanding  sclentlflc,  archeo- 
loglcal.  and  historical  features  men- 
tioned by  the  chairman  of  the  full  c<Mn- 
mittee,  the  gentleman  trom  Colorado 
[Mr.  AspiNALL]  this  area  represents  an 
outstanding  outdoor  area  suitable  for  in- 
clusion In  the  national  pnxt  system. 

The  Guadalupe  Moxmtains  National 
Park  has  the  full  support  of  the  admin- 
istration. President  Johnson,  in  his 
message  to  Ctmgress  on  natival  re- 
sources, included  it  among  the  major 
outdoor  recreation  proposals  which  he 
recommended  for  approval  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  real  controversy 
which  arose  during  the  committee's  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  Involved  the 
potential  development  of  the  mineral 
values  In  the  lands  Included  within  the 
park  boundaries.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AspwALL]  indicated,  we  did  not 
feel  that  the  United  States  should  put 
Itself  In  the  position  of  having  to  pur- 
chase the  mineral  estate  when  Its  value 
was  highly  speculative,  at  best;  conse- 
quently, we  devised  a  formula  whereby 
we  feel  we  have  made  possible  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  park  and  yet  provided 
some  safeguards  In  the  event  that  the 
Government  should,  within  the  next  20 
years,  abandon  or  cease  to  use  the  area 
for  park  purposes.  Having  heard  the 
witnesses,  I  feel  that  this  approach  Is  f^ 
and  equitable  to  all. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$12,162,000.  Of  this,  land  acquisition 
costs  are  expected  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1.5  million.  Donations  of  land, 
and  the  provision  in  the  committee 
amendment  requiring  the  donation  of  the 
subsurface  Interests  of  the  State  of  Texas 
before  establishment  of  the  park,  should 
help  to  keep  the  land  acquisition  costs 
at  this  level.  S<ane  5,600  acres  have 
already  been  donated  to  the  United 
States  and  the  owner  of  another  67,000 
acres  has  indicated  his  willingness  to  sell 
to  tlie  Government  for  park  purposes. 

I  want  to  compliment  my  colleagues, 
the  gaitiemen  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wbrc 
and  Mr.  Pool),  who  introduced  the  bills 
calling  for  the  estaUishment  of  the  Gua- 
dalupe Moimtains  National  Park.  While 
we  are  recommending  some  important 
amendments  for  the  conslderaticm  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  we  do  so  with 
the  same  objective  in  mind — protecting 
and  preserving  this  outstanding  natural 
area  for  the  benefit,  use.  and  enjoyment 
of  all  the  people  of  Texas  and  of  the 
Nation. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  support  RR.  698,  as 
amended,  and  to  recommend  its  approval 
In  this  House. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Moaron]. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  ecmm«id  our  com- 
mittee, the  ehaifman,  and  the  gentleman 
fn»n  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Satlor]  on  the 
Job  that  was  done  In  completing  this 


legislation  and  bringing  it  before  the 
House. 

Again,  however,  I  want  to  bring  up  tbe 
question  of  money.  This  bill  authorizes 
$13,163,000  for  the  necessary  acquisition 
of  lands.  Again  we  face  the  problem  of 
whether  we  are  authorizing  over  and 
beyimd  what  we  can  expect  to  appropri- 
ate. I  hope  In  its  wisdom  the  CtMigress. 
in  connection  with  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  national  parks,  is  not 
guilty  of  biting  off  more  than  It  can  chew. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  reality  that 
the  authorization  figures  have  to  be 
backed  up  by  appropriations.  These 
primarily  must  come  from  the  conserva- 
tion land  and  water  fund.  If  this  fund 
Is  iiuulequate,  we  must  face  the  music 
and  determine  what  other  sources  can  be 
used  for  appropriating  the  necessary 
money  that  the  authorized  programs  of 
this  Congress,  the  one  Immediately  pre- 
ceding It,  and,  I  assume,  the  one  to  fol- 
low it  will  actually  require. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  report  shows  the  amount  for  acqui- 
sition Is  only  $1.5  million.  The  rest  of 
it  Is  spread  over  a  period  of  years  for 
development.  It  seons  to  me  with  this 
oil  settlement  still  to  occur,  there  will 
be  enough  lag  so  that  we  can  meet  our 
c(xnmltment  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  expla- 
nation. But  in  conclusion,  I  do  point 
out  the  fact  that  we  are  authorizing 
funds  for  development  and  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  at  a  considerably 
greater  rate  than  we  are  currently  ap- 
propriating to  meet  those  authoriza- 
tions.         

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PoolI. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  thank 
the  committee  for  doing  a  wonderful  job 
in  resolving  the  differences  in  this  bill. 
We  had  the  problem  of  the  mineral 
rights  and  we  worked  that  out  by  giving 
to  the  bill  this  tone:  That  if  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Texas  in  its  wisdom  decides  to 
donate  these  mineral  rights  to  the  Ped- 
eral  Government,  the  park  will  become 
a  reality. 

This  is  the  same  thing  that  was  done 
in  the  case  of  the  Big  Bend  National  Park. 
I  think  that  was  the  best  sohitlon.  I 
commend  the  ocMnmittee  for  doing  an 
excellent  Job  In  resolving  those  differ- 
ences. 

The  subject  of  a  national  park  can  be 
approached  from  two  directions.  The 
most  Important  reason  for  setting  aside 
our  natural  wonders  as  parklands  Is  tbe 
preservati(Hi  of  something  which  can 
never  be  replaced. 

Almost  50  years  ago,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt wrote: 

A  grove  of  giant  redwoods  or  •equol«« 
•hould  be  kept  Juat  m  we  keep  *  great  and 
beautiful  cathedral. 

He  might  have  mentioned,  instead  of 
redwood  groves,  wilderness  canyons,  or 
cliffs. 

A  secondary  but  substantial  reason  for 
the  public  development  and  national 
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promotion  of  a  scenic  aiil  historic  area 
is  the  economic  benefit  t)|  be  derived. 

The  love  of  the  outdcots  has  always 
been  in  the  American  (haraeter.  The 
20th  century  advantages  (f  time,  money, 
automobiles,  and  highways  tuts  made 
tourism,  and  In  particulw-  that  kind  of 
tourism  attracted  by  outdbor  recreation, 
one  of  the  fastest  growii  i^  Industries  in 
the  United  States.  The  ^tl<nutl  parks 
are  an  enormous  factor  inj  Vacation  travel 
In  our  country 

Four  years  ago,  I  proptiwd  a  naUonal 
park  area  in  the  Guada^vpe  Mountains 
of  west  Texas  to  preserte  one  of  the 
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to  visit 

families 


!y  of  the  park 
result  of  that 


most  historic  and  prist 
scenery  and  to  attract 
thousands  who  could  be 
there  if  faelllUes  for 
existed. 

My  bill  called  for  a  s 

potential  of  the  area.   As  , 

bill,  Interior  Secretary  XJliM  Instructed 
that  the  siurey  be  carried  out.  The  sur- 
vey showed  that  the  Gu  itialupe  Moun- 
tain area  definitely  war -lints  Inclusion 
In  the  national  parks  syt  qmi. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  ( i^mpllment  my 
colleague  the  gentlemat:  from  Texas, 
Dick  Whiie,  who  Is  a  ii^ember  of  the 
committee,  for  carrying  o  a  this  program 
•nd  getting  this  bill  passed.  To  stave 
off  this  Congress  he  and' I  introduced 
companion  bills.  I  compliment  my  col- 
league for  doing  a  "bangup"  job  for  his 
district  In  the  Guadalupe  Peak  National 
Park  legislation.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  close  byj  ^-elating  what 
TWdy  Roosevelt  said  so  n^any  ways: 

There  la  nothing  in  the  wn-ld  more  beau- 
tiful than  Yoeemlte,  the  gntes  of  giant  le- 
quolaa  and  redwood*,  the  Cai  jon  of  the  Oolo- 
lado,  the  Canyon  of  Tellowat  qne.  the  Tetons. 
and  the  people  should  see  toj  it  that  they  are 
preserved  for  their  children  and  their  chll- 
<lren'g  chUdren  forever,  with,  their  majeatlc 
beauty  all  unmarred. 

I  think  that,  had  he  be  sh  here  in  the 
l»60's,  he  would  have  adqejd  Guadalupe. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
I'exas  [Mr.  White].  j 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  JMr.  Speaker, 
the  rapid  population  grow  b  of  our  great 
Nation,  and  its  concentration  in  teeming 
cities,  have  placed  us  in  a  txwitlon  where 
millions  of  Americans  might  forget,  or 
might  never  know,  the  glories  of  the  great 
nigged  land  that  was  our  Mtional  herlt- 
»ge  when  our  country  was  ppm.  To  pre- 
•erve  as  much  as  ix>S8ibL 
measurable  wealth  <rf  natui 
history,  our  national  pai 
created.  This  year,  on 
versary  of  the  National  _  . 

system  will  be  welcoming  „ 

million  visitors.  Even  the  hational  parks 
are  overcrowded,  and  one  of  our  great 
needs  is  the  establishment  of  new  places 
M  unspoiled  natural  beaul^  jto  be  enjoyed 
oy  our  people. 

Today,  this  body  Is  conslttsring  my  bill, 
HR.  698,  to  establish  GuattUupe  Moun- 
ains  NaUonal  Park  in  wesWrexas.  The 
National  Park  Service  haslhad  this  ma- 
««tlc  area  under  its  attention  for  pos- 
nble  future  development  efer  since  1925, 
When  It  was  featured  in  a  National  Geo- 
«r»Phlc    article    conoemliig    Carlsbad 


of  this  im- 

i  beauty  and 

system  was 

SOth  anni- 

:  Service,  the 
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Caverns  Natimal  Park  in  adj(dnlng  New 
Mexico. 

Rlshig  dramatically  from  the  desert 
fioor,  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  domi- 
nate the  surrounding  landscape  with  ma- 
jestic El  Capitan,  a  2,000-foot  promototy, 
and  then  stretch  upward  to  Guadalupe 
Peak,  8,750  feet  above  sea  level.  Within 
these  majestic  mountains  Ues  McKittrlck 
Canyon,  one  of  the  great  gems  of  western 
scenery.  In  a  cool  retreat,  protected  by 
the  mountains  from  the  heat  and  winds 
of  the  surrounding  desert,  visitors  can 
study  a  unique  assemblage  of  western 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  an  area  where 
deer,  elk,  wild  turkey,  bear,  mountain 
lion,  antelope,  and  moimtain  trout  still 
flourish. 

In  the  world's  best  displayed  fossil 
reefs,  the  geologist  can  pursue  his  stud- 
ies. The  historian  can  visit  the  still  exist- 
ing remains  of  a  stage  station  for  the 
Butterfleld  Overland  Mall  which  biased  a 
trail  across  this  land  a  quarter  century 
before  the  coming  of  the  railroads.    The 
archeologist  can  study,  in  ancient  camp- 
grounds  and   long   hidden   caves,    the 
record  of  at  least  6,000  years  of  human 
habitation  in  this  sequestered  retreat. 
A  preview  of  the  uses  to  which  this 
new  national  park  can  be  put  was  given 
the  House  and  Senate  National  Parks 
Subcommittees  last  year  by  Mr.  Wallace 
Pratt,  eminent  Texas  geologist  and  le- 
tire<f  vice  president  of  Humble  Oil  It  Re- 
fining Co.    Mr.  Pratt  built  a  ranch  house 
near  the  entrance  to  McKittrick  Canyon, 
and  found  his  home  a  meoca  for  geolo- 
gists from  all  the  world.    Because  he 
wanted  this  great  natural  heritage  pre- 
served, Mr.  Pratt  donated  5,633  acres  to 
the  National  Paric  Service  as  the  begin- 
ning of  this  great  park.    The  remainder 
of  the  area  to  be  acquired  is  laively 
the  property  of  J.  C.  Hunter,  Jr.,  who— 
like  his  father  before  him — has  taken 
every  possible  step  to  preserve  the  pris- 
tine beauty  of  this  unspoiled  wonderland. 
The  entire  park  will  cover  77,853  acres. 
This  area  can  be  acquired  for  approxi- 
mately a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  for 
the  land  not  already  donated. 

The  support  for  the  creation  of  this 
park  is  widespread.  Virtuidly  every  city 
and  county  government  in  the  area  has 
pledged  its  support,  as  have  historical 
and  archeological  societies  and  leading 
conservation  groups.  The  park  has  been 
heartily  endorsed  by  a  number  of  ofll- 
cials  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  the  legis- 
lation provides  that  the  State  share  in 
the  creation  of  the  park  by  donating  Its 
mineral  Interests  to  the  National 
Government. 

The  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks. 
Historic  Sites.  Buildings  and  Monuments 
has  reccHnmended  the  establishment  of 
this  park.  Ttu,  Deputment  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  have  Issued  re- 
ports giving  It  their  full  support.  In  his 
last  two  messages  on  natural  beauty,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  sin- 
gled out  this  area  as  one  of  the  great  ob- 
jectives In  this  country's  natural  beauty 
program.  May  I  at  this  time  express  my 
gratitude  and  that  of  the  people  of 
Texas,  to  Chairman  Aspihaix,  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Rivns.  Congressmen 
and  members  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 


Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  Pooi.  and  Mr. 
Satlok  tot  their  objective  gnldaiioe  and 
assistance  throughout  the  course  of  this 
biU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  walked  the  trails 
and  climbed  the  mountains  of  this  area, 
together  with  the  distlngnished  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Udall,  and  with 
monbera  of  the  House  conmilttee.  In 
my  southwestern  homeland  thif  is  « iier- 
Itage  we  have  saved  for  the  enjoyment 
of  generations  yet  tmbom.  I  respect- 
fully ask  the  unanimous  approval  of  H  Jl. 
698,  to  estahliah  Guadalupe  Mountains 
National  Parity 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  There 
behig  no  further  requests  for  time,  the 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  [Mr.  Rivns]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.M.  698  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDMENT    TO    CONNALLY    HOT 
OIL   ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.M,  10860)  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, public  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United  States,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  10860 
Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  aouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  aection  2  of 
the  Act  of  February  22, 1988.  as  amanded  (40 
SUt.  80:  15  UJ3.0.  716a),  commonly  referred 
to  aa  the  OonnaUy  Hot  OU  Act,  U  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  at  para- 
gri4>h  (1)  of  such  aectlon  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  tbe  following:  "ex- 
cept petroleum  or  any  of  Its  constituent 
parts,  title  to  which  has  been  acquired  by 
a  State  pitrsuantto  Ita  laws.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    Mr.  Speiier,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Thegen- 
tieman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Stao- 
GEss]  will  be  recognized  for  30  oilnutes, 
and  the  gentieman  from  nilndls  [Mr. 
Sprimcer]  will  be  recognised  for  20  min- 
utes. The  cniair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shaU 
Just  speak  very  briefly  to  behalf  of  this 
bill,  which  c£une  out  of  our  committee 
unanimously.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
Is  to  aUow  the  States  that  have  con- 
fiscated oil  to  be  able  to  sell  it  In  In- 
terstate commerce  which  they  now  can- 
not do  under  the  Connally  Act  that  was 
passed  In  1936.  Today  we  have  a  net- 
work of  Interstate  oil  pipelines,  so  that 
It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  make  use  of 
this  in  any  way  without  involving  inter- 
state commerce,  and  about  all  the  State 
can  do,  unless  this  bill  were  to  be  en- 
acted, is  to  use  confiscated  oil  for  county 
roads. 
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Bfir.  Speaker,  an  oftbe  peoide  who  ap- 
peared and  teettfled  before  the  oominlt- 
tee  were  for  the  UIL  There  was  no  op- 
position to  It  whateoerer. 

Mr.  Bpeakor,  the  author  oC  the  bUl. 
the  gentlCBun  from  Texas  Clfr.  Roonsl 
Is  here  and  I  asaume  the  gentleman  will 
describe  the  request  of  hts  State  au- 
thorities who  hare  a  quantity  of  oil 
there  which  they  cannot  put  Into  Inter- 
state commerce  under  the  present  situa- 
tion. The  Connally  work  Is  betag 
phased  out  but  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  they  hope  and  their  in- 
tention Is  that  the  States  will  reg\ilate 
any  of  these  Irregularities  which  occur 
In  the  future. 

Vor  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
States  Just  want  to  be  able  to  take  care  of 
the  oil  that  has  been  confiscated  and  see 
that  It  is  dlsiTOsed  of  in  an  orderly  way. 
This  has  to  be  State-owned  oil.  This  In 
no  way  covers  Individually  owned  oil  or 
anytUng  like  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say  on  the  bin.  Z  feel  It  was  thoroughly 
discussed  In  the  hearings  and  there  was 
no  (^Mxisitlon  expressed  to  the  legislation 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staogeis],  If  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers] 
plans  to  explain  the  bill? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Yes,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  says  he  shall  be  glad  to 
explain  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  There- 
fore. I  yldd  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  I^^eaker. 
this  bill  is  designed  and  drawn  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  possible  for  the 
State  of  Texas  to  sell  certain  oil  that 
has  been  Impounded  undo-  State  law. 
This  oU  has  been  stored  in  tanks  in  the 
State  of  Texas.  There  are  about  140.000 
or  150.000  barrels  of  this  oil.  It  has  been 
Impounded  in  tanks  at  several  points 
in  the  State  of  Texas.  Also.  I  am  sure 
there  might  be  some  oil  in  other  States 
which  could  not  be  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce,  because  produced  in  violation 
of  State  law.  and  hence  shipment  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  Connally  Hot  Oil 
Act. 

Mr.  ^Dcaker,  the  State  of  Texas  could 
have  confiscated  this  oil  but  they  could 
not  ship  It  In  Interstate  commerce  be- 
cause they  were  also  covered  by  the 
Connally  Hot  Oil  Act.  Hence,  the  oil 
has  Just  been  sitting  there,  utilizing 
tanks  that  should  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses and.  in  fact,  going  to  waste,  so  to 
speak,  because  the  oiUy  purpose  for 
which  the  oil  can  be  used  at  the  present 
time  would  be  for  purposes  such  as  oil- 
ing roads,  which  would  represent  a  fla- 
grant waste  of  the  energy  sources  of  this 
Nation. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  whoi  the  Connally 
Hot  Oil  Act  was  In  effect  the  conserva- 
tion statutes  of  the  State  of  Texas  were 
being  challenged  on  the  question  of  their 
eonstltutkmality.  Howevor,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  declared  these 
acts  constitutional  and  made  it  possible 
for  the  State  of  Texas  to  control  its  oU 
and  the  products  of  its  oil.  that  oil  which 


was  caught  between  the  underground 
and  delivery  into  interstate  commerce 
fell  into  this  impounded  area  and  it  has 
been  there  ever  stawe. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill.  If  en- 
acted, would  serve  only  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  State  of  Texas,  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  or  any  other  State,  if  they 
have  conservation  laws,  to  confiscate  il- 
legally produced  oil  and  to  sell  It  at  the 
market  price  and  put  it  into  the  inter- 
state commerce  and  place  the  funds  de- 
rived therefrom  into  the  proper  State 
coffers,  whether  it  be  the  school  funds 
or  some  other  funds  to  be  used  for  State 
purposes.  In  Texas  there  are  between 
140,000  and  150,000  barrels  of  oU  In- 
volved, at  a  value  of  about  $450,000. 
Confiscation  and  sale  of  the  oil  by  the 
State  would  not  have  any  effect  on  the 
economics  of  tlie  energy  business,  be- 
cause the  amount  involved  is  smaU,  rela- 
tively speaking. 

If  there  are  any  questions,  I  would  be 
most  h^Py  to  try  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  SPRINQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  IlllnolB. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  As  I  understand, 
when  the  MHumittee  had  their  hearings, 
the  State  of  Texas  appeared  as  a  party 
to  testify  that  the  Connally  Hot  OU  Act 
prevents  oil  which  has  been  produced  In 
violation  of  the  State  law  being  trans- 
ported in  interstate  commerce.  That  is 
the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  When  they  drew  the 
act,  apparently,  no  one  took  It  into  con- 
sideration that  the  State  might  have  oil 
which  It  had  confiscated  as  oil  being  In 
violation  of  the  Coxmally  Act.  But  be- 
cause of  the  Connally  Act  no  exception 
was  made  and  therefore  they  could  not 
put  the  oil  which  they  had  legally  seized 
into  Interstate  commerce.  Is  that  not  the 
situation? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  What  you  are  at- 
tempting to  do  here  is  to  make  It  possi- 
ble for  the  State  as  a  governing  body 
itself  when  it  has  seized  oil  that  is  in 
violation  of  the  Connal^  Hot  OU  Act  to 
be  able  to  sell  that  oU  which  they  had 
legally  seized  under  due  process  of  a 
State  court  in  the  State  of  Texas;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  To  a  certain 
extent  that  Is  correct.  Let  me  explain 
this  to  the  gentleman. 

The  oU  would  not  necessarily  have  to 
have  been  produced  hi  violation  of  the 
Connally  Hot  OU  Act  The  courts  reoog- 
nlae  the  authority  of  the  States  to  pass 
conservation  laws.  So,  if  any  oil  was  pro- 
duced bi  violation  of  the  State  law,  then 
the  State  can  confiscate  that  oU  and  put 
it  into  interstate  commerce.  Otherwise, 
and  unless  this  biU  is  passed,  if  they  con- 
fiscate the  oU,  they  cannot  put  it  In  inter- 
state commerce  because  they  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  Connally  Hot  OU  Act. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  What  you  are  mak- 
ing possible  is  for  the  State  to  seU  oU 
which  the  State  has  seized  under  due 
process;  is  that  correct? 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is 
correct. 

The  Connally  Hot  OU  Act  simply  pro- 
hibited the  shipment  In  Interstate  com- 
merce of  oU  that  Is  produced  In  violation 
of  the  State  law. 

So  until  there  is  a  shipment  In  inter- 
state commerce  of  unlawfully  produced 
oU.  there  would  not  be  any  violation  of 
the  Connally  Hot  OU  Act.  But  what 
they  forgot  was  that  the  did  not  exempt 
States^  So  the  Connally  Hot  OU  Act 
Insofar  as  shipments  In  interstate  com- 
merce are  concerned  applies  to  individ- 
uals, corporations,  and  to  the  several 
States:  to  everyone.  This  Just  simply 
prevents  the  States  from  confiscating 
this  oU  and  putting  it  in  commerce. 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  gentleman  fur- 
ther. One  reason  they  did  not  antici- 
pate this  is  that  they  did  not  anticipate 
the  State  would  ever  be  prohibited  from 
shipping  it.  This  was  not  a  serious 
question  at  that  time  because  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  Connally  Hot  Oil 
Act  there  were  a  number  of  intrastate 
mai^ets.  Actually,  this  was  before  the 
pipelines  came  into  being  so  extensively 
and  you  could  seU  oU  in  Intrastate  opera- 
tions at  that  time  so  you  had  no  bade 
problem.  But  the  coiurt  decisions  came 
along  and  also  the  pipelines  came  along 
aiul  made  it  so  that  practlceJly  all  this 
oil  that  Is  produced  and  marketed  falls 
into  Interstate  commerce. 

The  State  of  Texas  uiuiertook  to  try  to 
ship  some  of  this  oU  a  number  of  years 
back  during  the  time  you  had  the  Federal 
Tender  Board.  In  the  case  of  Hurley 
against  the  Federal  Tender  Board,  as  I 
recaU.  the  court  held  then  that  the  States 
were  not  exempt  and  the  word  contra- 
band as  used  in  the  act  covered  every- 
body, individuals,  corporations,  and  the 
States. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman one  additional  question? 

All  of  the  (^  that  is  Involved  Imme- 
diately by  what  we  do  today  is  dl  now 
owned  by  the  State  of  Texas? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  No.  no— the 
oU  \s  not  owned  by  the  State  of  Texas. 
The  oU  is  in  suspended  animation  Insofar 
as  ownership  is  concerned  because  the 
I>eople  who  produced  it,  produced  it  In 
violation  of  the  State  law,  cannot  ship  it 
in  Interstate  commerce  because  they 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  Connally  Hot 
OUAct.  SO  the  State  of  Texas  is  simply 
letting  them  Impound  this  oU.  If  the 
State  of  Texas  comes  in  and  confiscates 
this  oU,  then  the  State  of  Texas  cannot 
ship  it  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
State  has  to  pay  storage  charges. 

The  realistic  picture  here  is  that  this 
oU  Lb  being  held  in  these  storage  tanks 
and  the  people  who  produced  It  and 
claimed  ownership  of  it  cannot  ship  it 
The  State  cannot  ship  it  unless  this  bill 
Is  passed.  The  oU  has  been  in  storage  so 
very  long  that  msoiy  of  the  witnesses 
having  to  do  with  the  unlawful  produc- 
tion are  dead,  and  we  have  a  problem 
here.  So  the  State  of  Texas  has  now 
passed  an  amendment  to  their  conserva- 
tion statutes  which  provides  that  any  oil 
that  has  been  held  in  storage  for  more 
than  8  years  is  presmned  to  have  been 
unlawfully  produced. 

Now.  this  is  subject  to  rebuttal  fay  any- 
body who  wishes  to  rebut  it,  but  unless  it 
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^  I  correct  In 

Yes. 

JiiEt  wanted  to  be 
be  the  only  one 
passage  of  this 

Tliat  is  cor- 
could  seU  this 


Is  rebutted,  then  the  Bate  can  proceed 

with  its  confiscatory  pn  ( edures  and  take 

the  oU  Itself. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.    All  ._ 

the  results  of  this  is  tha ;  the  confiscation 
of  the  oU  in  Interstate  c^ifnmerce  goes  dl* 
rectly  to  the  State, 
that? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Tex^i;. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.     I 
sure  that  the  State  woi 
to  benefit  by  virtue  of 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Te: 

rect,  because  no  one  eL, 

oU.  This  amendment  Is  designed  only 
to  exempt  a  State  that  has  exercised  its 
confiscatory  powers  beoause  of  a  viola- 
tion of  its  own  laws.       1 1 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  OiU  further  ques- 
tion: "nie  State  of  TdfSna  and  aU  the 
agencies.  Conservation  Dommission  and 
otherwise,  connected  witii  this  legislation 
recommend  It? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texai,  Yes ;  they  are 
In  vlgorom  support  of  it  JTor  several  rea- 
sons. One  is  that  they  want  to  get  this 
oil  so  that  they  can  sell  it  at  a  price  com- 
mensurate with  its  market  value.  You 
understand  that  the  State  could  take  this 
oU,  confiscate  it.  and  sell  It  for  25  cents  a 
barrel  to  be  put  on  roaids.  This  would 
be  an  utter  waste  and  v^ould  actually  be 
In  violation  of  Texas  stakiites,  or  against 
the  basic  thought  in  thfem. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Th«re  is  no  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation  from  any  Federal 
agency?  1 1 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texa^.     NO. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Th^^e  Is  no  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation!  |  by  any  State 
agency  of  any  State  oth^d  than  the  State 
of  Texas?  | 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texak  That  is  cor- 
rect. The  subcommltteQ  had  no  evi- 
dence at  aU  from  anyonei  In  opposition  to 
the  statute.  The  ConnaUy  Hot  OU  Act 
Is  actually  being  i>Iias<d  out,  and  al- 
though the  Department  i  i  Interior  would 
be  Interested  in  this  tyji  of  l^lslation. 
they  have  said  that  tiielr  hands  were  tied 
In  the  past.  They  hav^Tbeen  asked  to 
take  it  up  from  an  executive  standpoint 
and  say,  "We  release  this  oU."  They 
say.  "We  can't  do  it.  W0  cant  do  this. 
We  simply  do  not  have 
do  it."    So  actually  I 

everyone  is  In  support  „ ^^^. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budg^f  says  that  they 
have  no  objection  to  the  [passage  of  the 
legislation.  ] 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  JiM  wanted  to  be 
wre  of  aU  the  facts  in  poimectlon  with 
this  legislation.  1 1 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texsli  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  He  has  dohe  an  exceUent 
lob  of  asking  pointed  questions. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Ma^^I  ask  one  fur- 
ther question? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  .Texa|$|    Yes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    Tbete  was  a  hear- 
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he  authority  to 

rould  say  that 

the  measure. 


Ing  in  the  subcommlt 
open  to  the  public? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas 
hearings     are     a 
printed.    They  are  a 
Planation  of  the  bffl 
hearings.    The   gentle, 
fomla  [Mr.  Youirexal, 


aiul  that  was 

Oh,  yes.  Tlie 

They     are 

»Ie.  and  the  ex- 

Ite  clear  In  the 

from  CaU- 

the  gentle- 


man's party,  was  presentj  and  asked  very 


pertinent  and  apimipriate  questions  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Is  this  matter  of 
confiscation  likely  to  occur  again? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Here  is  what 
could  happen  under  this  bilL  If  oU  was 
produced  in  any  State  In  violation  of 
State  law,  the  State  in  which  It  was  pro- 
duced could  file  proceedings  under  its 
confiscatory  statutes  and  confiscate  that 
oU  if  it  could  prove  its  case  and  put  that 
oU  into  interstate  conunerce.  But  no  one 
else  could. 

Mr.  SPRXNGER.  Only  the  SUte  could 
doit? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Tfexas.  Only  the 
State;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  rather  strange  to 
me  to  hear  about  the  importation  of  oU 
into  Texas  at  Brownsville.  It  goes  this 
way:  They  import  oil  from  Tampioo  to 
the  port  of  BrownsvUle.  pump  it  out  in 
bond  into  tanks,  load  It  Into  trucks,  still 
in  bond,  and  nm  the  trucks  across  the 
bridge  at  Brownsville  into  Matamoras, 
Mexico,  drive  to  the  Ciistomhouse,  and 
back  across  the  bridge.  It  then  becomes 
free  oU.  Is  this  legislation  designed  in 
any  way  to  deal  with  that  situation? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  No.  sir;  it  has 
no  effect  on  it  at  aU.  That  Is  an  import 
problem  insofar  as  oU  from  Mexico  Is 
concerned. 

This  is  an  Issue  in  which  the  gentle- 
man has  been  very  Interested.  So  have 
I.  But  the  State  Department  has  taken 
one  position  and  some  of  the  other  de- 
partments have  taken  other  positions.  I 
hope  we  can  get  it  worked  out.  But  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that,  because  this 
affects  only  oU  actuaUy  produced  within 
the  confines,  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  this  Is  quite  a  fan- 
tastic operation? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Tbxas.  It  is  a  fan- 
tastic operation.  But  I  was  told  by  the 
Department  of  State  that  uiUess  this  was 
allowed  to  be  done,  a  Mexican  port  could 
be  buUt  in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico, 
and  more  oil  woiUd  be  coming  In  over 
that  route  than  by  ttiis  method. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I/)uisiana  has  some  interest  In  this  ques- 
tion. Certainly  there  Is  no  objection 
from  anyone  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
to  this  legislation. 

It  Is  something  which  needs  correct- 
ing. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  bringing  it  to  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  T^wrfirfaT^H 

The  SPEASJStt.  Hie  question  is:  wm 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bUl  H.R.  10800,  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Z  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 


quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  preeei^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Evldwitly  a  quonan 
is  not  present 

The  Dooriceeper  wm  doee  the  doors 
The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  noUfy  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Cleric  wUl  caU  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  308.  nays  1.  not  voting  128, 
as  follows: 

(BoU  Mo.  148] 

YWAB—aoa 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adams 

Albert 

Andereon,  ni. 

Anderson. 

Term. 
Andrews, 

Oeorg«  W. 
Andrews, 

Olenn 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
Asbmore 
AsplBkU 
Ayres 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Betta 
BlngliaiB 
Bom 
Brademas 
Broomfleld 
Brorbm.1(.C. 
BroybiU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  WU. 
CabeU 
CahlB 
CaUan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carter 
CtoBy 
Cedsiberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
ourk 

caa«raon,D« 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Ootaner 
Consble 
Oont* 
Corbett 
CintlB 
Curtis 
Dague 
Daniels 
Damon 
de  laOarza 
Denton 
Derwlnaki 
Derlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dom 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 


Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraaer 

Prellnghuysen 
Prledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua  . 
Gallagher 
OarmatB 
Oathlngs 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Oonzales 
Oreen,  Ores. 
Green,  Pa. 
Orelgg 
Grlder 
arlfflths 
Gross 
O  rover 
Oubser 
Oximey 
Haley 
HaU 
Halpem 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 

Harvey,  Miat. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H«bert 
Hechler 
Helstoakl 
Hendenon 
Herlong 
HlckB 
Hoemer 
Hungaibe 
HutohlasoB 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jaoobs 
Amouua 
JoelaoB 
Johnson.  Calif . 
Jobnaim,  Okla. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jone^Ala. 
Jonea,Uo. 
Karsleii 
XatKi 
Kaateaaselsr 


Mahon 

MaUliard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Michel 

MlUer 


KaUy 

King.CUU. 
King.  Utah 
Ktrwan 
Komegay 


Minlsh 

Mink 

Mlse 

MoeUer 

Monagan. 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

MonU 

Mofse 

Morton 

Moaher 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  K.T. 

Natoher 

Nedsl 

Nelsen 

0-Hara,m. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pattm 

PeUy 

Perkins 

PhUMa 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Poll 

Pool 

Prlee 

Pudnskl 

Qule 

Raee 

RantfaU 

Bedlla 

Rees 

Held,  m. 

BeKtH.T. 

Belnecke 

Renss 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Hho*ss.Pa. 

BlVM 

Bivstc  a.o. 


Bodlao 
Rogers.  Cola 
Hogers,  Ha. 
Hogen,  Tex. 


KiipCerman 
Lalfxl 


LatU 


Duncan,  Tenn.  UpsooMrti 
Dyal  Lane  Md. 

Edmondson        Lovw 
Edwards,  Ala.     MoCarthy 
Edwards,  Calif.  McClafsr 


Edwards,  La 

Erlenbom 

Evans.  Colo 

Famsley 

Farnum 

FasceU 

Findley 

Plabar 


MeCifflocii 
MiiDade 


BnsMithsl 

Boush 

Roybal 

Ituuisfeld 

Ryan 

8attet«eid 

8t.On«e 

Saylor 

SeblBlar 

Schmidhaussr 

BctmeeticO 


MePaU 

MoQimth 

MCVIcfker 


Xsckay 

Fold.  Oerald  B.  Madden 


Slsk 
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BkublU 

TaOMT 

WXklaM 

Slack 

Tbompson.  Tax.  Watts 

SmlUi,  OUtf. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Weltner 

8mltb.I0wft 

Todd 

White.  Idaho 

8mltl».  If  .T. 

Tuck 

White.  Tex. 

8mltll.T». 

Tunney 

Whltener 

8prUic«r 

Tuppsr 

Whltten 

BtaggMS 

Tuten 

Wilson, 

Btalbaum 

UdaU 

Charles  H. 

Stanton 

Ullman 

Wtigbt 

Stratton 

Utt 

Wyatt 

Stubblefleld 

VanDearUn 

wydlsr 

SulllTan 

Vanlk 

Tates 

8we«nefy 

Vi«orlto 

Toung 

Talcott 

Vivian 

Younger 

Taylor 

Wanonner 

Zablockl 

Te«CU«,CalU. 

Waldle 

Taague,  Tez. 

Walker.  N.  Mei 
NATS— 1 

Hacen,  CallX. 

t. 

NOT  VOTING— 123 

Adair 

Mathlas 

Addabbo 

■llawortb 

May 

Andrews, 

Bverett 

Mlnshall 

N.Dak. 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

Morrison 

Annunmlo 

Fallon 

Mxuter 

Aablejr 

Parbsteln 

Murray 

Battm 

Felghan 

Nix 

Berry 

Pino 

O'Brien 

Blatnlk 

Flood 

Olson,  Minn. 

Boland 

Ftynt 

OVeUl,  Mass. 

BoUlnc 

Fogarty 

Passman 

Bolton 

Gilbert 

Pepper 

Bow 

OUUgan 

Plmle 

Bray 

OoodeU 

Powell 

Brock 

Orabowakl 

Purcell 

Brooks 

Gray 

QuUlen 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hagan,  Ga. 

ReUel 

Brown,  Clar- 

HaUeck 

Resnlck 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Hamilton 

Boberta 

Callaway 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Rooney,  N.T. 

CeUer 

Harsha 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Clancy 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rostenkowskl 

Clausen. 

HoUfleld 

Roudebush 

OonH. 

Holland 

Cohelan 

Horton 

Scheuer 

CoUlar 

Howard 

Scott 

Conyers 

HuU 

Shipley 

Oooley 

Huot 

StaSord 

Jennings 

Steed 

craley 

Jonas 

Stephens 

Cramer 

Jones.  N.C. 

Thomas 

Culver 

Kee 

Thompson,  N  J 

Cunnintbam 

Keogh 

ToU 

Daddarlo 

King,  N.T. 

Trimble 

Davis.  Oa. 

KlucsynsU 

Walker,  Miss. 

Davis,  WU. 

I^andrum 

Watson 

Delaney 

Lennon 

WhaUey 

Dent 

Long,  La. 

WIdnaU 

Dlggs 

McDoweU 

WUllams 

Dlngell 

MeMlllan 

WlUls 

Donohue 

Wilson,  Bob 

Duncan.  Orec. 

Mackle 

Wolff 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  as  amended  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  B:oogh  with  Mr.  King  of  New  Tork. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  May. 
Mr.  BoUfleld  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Corm*n  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
Bfr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Roudetouah. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  MoMlUan  with  Mr.  BUsworth. 
Mr.  FM^an  with  Mr.  Flno. 
Mr.  Orabowakl  with  Mr.  OoodeU. 
Mr.  Papper  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  WUllama  with  Mr.  QulUen. 
Mr.  Stapbans  with  Mr.  Callaway. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  CaUar  with  Mr.  Wldn&u. 
Mr.  Robarta  with  Ut.  Wataon. 
Mr.  DingaU  with  Mr.  Plmia. 
MM.  Tboaam  with  Mra.  Boltoa. 
Mr.  FUlon  with  Mr.  M<n«n^n 
Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Jcoaa. 
Mr.  Bdaad  with  Mr.  M»tMai. 
Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mia.  D»y«r. 
Mr.  Paaanan  with  Mr.  Ouimlngluun. 
Mr.  Mawkinald  with  Mr.  Oavla  of  wiaooii- 


Mr.  Kea  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  lAndrum  with  Mr.  Claranea  J.  Brown, 
Jr. 

Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California  with  Mr.  Baraha. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  ColUer. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  WlUis  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clauaen. 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Gllb«^  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Bverett  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Ut.  HuU  with  Mr.  Trimble. 

Mr.  Huot  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  PurceU. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Mackie. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Olson  of 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  O'NeUl  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Steed. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Rostenkowskl. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Gilligan. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr  Oiggs. 

BIT.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.   Bvlns  with  Mr.  Kluczynskl. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Farbsteln. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Wolff. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  ToU. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Daddarlo. 

Mr.  HamUton  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  REUSS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


WHY  NOT  SPAIN? 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
void  in  NATO,  brought  about  by  high- 
handed French  action.  The  French  have 
withdrawn  their  support  from  NATO 
and,  in  effect,  have  ordered  allied  units 
out  of  France.  NATO  is  accordingly 
weakened.  The  situation  has  produced 
much  discussion  but  little  in  the  way  of 
constructive  action.  There  is  an  alter- 
nate course  which  would  offset,  at  least 
in  part,  the  French  defection.  Spain 
should  be  invited  to  Join  NATO,  and  the 
United  States  should  take  the  lead  in 
bringing  this  about. 

Spain  can  provide  bases  for  allied  air 
and  naval  units.  There  are  capable  and 
well-trained  ground  forces  which  can 
readily  be  expanded.  Spain  is  strongly 
antl-Communlst — more  anti-Communist 
than  most  of  the  friends  we  depend  upon. 
Spain's  location,  admittedly,  is  a  limiting 
factor  for  the  most  effective  use  of  allied 
ground  forces  and  logistical  support,  but 
this  does  not  rule  out  the  desirability  of 
£4>anlsh  assistance  in  other  areas.  Now 
th«t  France  has  finally  closed  the  door 
on  NATO.  Spanish  help  is  doubly  Im- 
portant. 


With  an  obvious  situation  like  this 
confronting  us,  why  is  it  that  Spain  has 
not  been  invited  to  participate  in  NATO? 
The  reason  is  clear.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  Socialist  or  Labor  governments 
represents  in  NATO,  which  object  to 
Spain's  strong  rightist  government. 
There  also  are  those  who  still  resent 
Spain's  neutralist  attitude  during  World 
Warn. 

Paradoxically,  today  Spain  offers  much 
greater  security  against  the  inarch  of 
communism  than  Is  provided  by  the  pres- 
ent political  complexion  of  France,  or 
even  of  the  average  NATO  nation.  For 
their  own  protection,  these  countries 
should  be  knocking  at  Spain's  door. 

The  opportunity  for  leadership  in 
bringing  Spain  Into  NATO  belongs  pecu- 
liarly to  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  has  benefited  materially  from  its 
association  with  Spain.  Spanish  bases 
have,  for  years,  been  highly  valuable  to 
us,  and  the  actions  of  the  French  now 
makes  them  doubly  so.  We  in  the  United 
States  understand  the  value  of  Spain's 
support  in  the  common  cause  against 
communism,  and  we  should  be  the  first 
to  urge  general  recognition  and  accept- 
ance of  that  support  in  the  family  of 
free  nations.  The  truth  is,  Spain  has 
been  treated  like  an  outcast  long  enough. 


INFLATION  AND  FARM  PRICES 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
in  the  year  several  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
took  various  actions  designed  to  freeze 
if  not  depress  farm  prices.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Department  of  De- 
fense, Tariff  Commission,  and  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  have  all  in  the  last  6 
months  either  stated  their  desire  or 
acted  to  halt  rising  farm  prices. 

These  departments  and  agencies  main- 
tained that  rising  farm  prices  were  con- 
tributing to  creeping  inflation.  To  be 
sure,  food  prices  were  rising.  But  farm 
prices  when  examined  over  the  last  18 
years  were  not.  Unfortunately  these 
executive  branch  actions  have  further 
aggravated  the  farmer's  already  precari- 
ous position  in  the  American  economy. 

Farm  prices  have  actually  fallen  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years.  During  this  same 
period  food  prices  have  steadily  Increased 
due  to  rapidly  growing  cost  of  packaging 
and  marketing  of  farm  products.  The 
Economic  Research  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  recently  re- 
ported that  the  farm  return  for  commod- 
ities has  declined  from  1947-49  base  pe- 
riod to  1965  by  $59  or  almost  13  percent 
At  the  same  time  the  retail  cost  of  food 
from  1947-49  to  1965  hicreased  by  some 
$87.  This  was  due  in  large  part  to  the 
$146  Increase  In  the  cost  of  packaging  and 
marketing  the  goods. 

Thus  food  prices  may  be  going  up  but 
the  farmer  has  not  been  responsible.  In 
1966  food  prices  averaged  77  percent  of 
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parity.  Executive  braiu  fc  actions  to  fur- 
ther reduce  this  alieadsj  Inadequate  per- 
centage are  IndefetuUdfi,  i  Sure^itlsnot 
fair  to  make  the  farm<#  alone  sacriflce 
to  halt  the  threat  of  Inll  ^tten. 

The  Congress  of  the  linlted  States  in 
the  Agricultural  Marki'ung  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amende  1  in  1948,  stated 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
make  every  practicable  and  reasonable 
effort  to  aid  the  farmer  in  obtaining  par- 
ity prices  and  parity  cjf  income.  That 
Congress  intended  this  tx>licy  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  entire  executive  branch 
and  not  Just  the  Depari^|ient  of  Agricul- 
ture seems  to  me  ob\ 

Nevertheless  stateme 
taken  by  previously 
and  agencies  have 

consistent  with  this  pol^dy.  I,  th«-ef ore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  offer  for  Che  consideration 
of  this  body  a  resolution  which  makes  it 
clear  tliat  congressional  policy  of  aiding 
farmers  in  obtaining  parity  prices  and 
parity  of  income  was  i<itended  to  apply 
to  the  entire  executive  >  branch  and  not 
just  one  department.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  bipartisan  support  this  resolution 
enjoyed  in  the  Senate  nffiy  be  duplicated 
here. 


and  actions 

departments 

completely  In- 


CXDNVENTION  ON  THE  SETTLEMENT 


OP  Investment 


I  DISPUTES 


traneous  matter, 
there  objection 
gentleman  from 


eaker,  I  am  to- 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  {Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  aiddress  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  es 

The   SPEAKER.     Is| 
to  the  request  of  the 
Florida? 

There  was  no  object 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr. 
day  introducing  legislation  to  implement 
the  Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  In- 
vestment Disputes  Between  States  and 
Nationals  of  Other  States.  The  UJ3. 
Senate  consented  to  the  ratification  of 
this  convention  by  the  united  States  on 
May  16, 1966.  [ 

The  bill  which  I  am^  introducing  has 
been  prepared  by  the  ^iecutive  branch. 
For  the  information  of[ihe  House,  I  am 
including  in  the  Recordj  the  text  of  a  let- 
ter from  the  Secretarylpf  the  Treasury 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  pSouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, dated  May  2|1  1966,  transmit- 
ting the  draft  of  thli  legislation  and 
requesting  congressional  consideration 
thereof. 

The  text  of  the  bill  h  ilso  attached: 

The  Secmtakt  or  nn:  TKaaauKT. 

Wathington.  1 . 7..  May  21. 19$$. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoucaci; 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  1 1  presentatii}e8. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Spxakti;  I'lesldent  Johnson 
transmitted  to  the  Seika  :i  i  on  Pehruary  16, 
1966,  for  advice  and  comint  to  ratification 
the  Convention  on  the  Sdttlement  of  Invest- 
ment Disputes  between  States  and  Nationals 
of  Other  SUtes.  On  M^y  16,  the  Senate 
adopted  a  resoluUon  of  «atlficaUon  of  the 
Convention.  So  that  thei  Congress  wlU  have 
before  it  the  Admlnlstratlion's  plan  for  giving 
effect  to  the  Convention,  t  transmit  herewith 
a  draft  bin  to  carry  out!  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  under  t^e  Convention. 

The  ConvenUon  would  l^stobUsh  an  Inter- 
national Center  for  Setilement  of  Inreet- 
ment  Disputes  (the  Cent|!r)  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  IntemaaonAi  Bank  for  Becon- 
«tructloa    and    Developi  rient    (the    World 


Bank) .  The  Center  would  be  avalhtbla  on  a 
voluntary  basis  to  settle  by  oonciUatlon  or 
arbitration  Inveatment  disputes  between  pri- 
vate foreign  Investors  and  aovereign  States 
In  which  Inveatmeata  are  made. 

SecUon  a  of  the  blU  provides  that  the 
President  may  appoint  such  representatives 
to  the  Center  and  panel  members  as  may  be 
provided  for  under  the  Convention.  The 
Center  would  have  an  Administrative  Coun- 
cU  which  would  be  oooapaaed  of  one  repre- 
sentative of  each  Contracting  State  and  one 
alternate.  The  Center  would  also  maintain 
a  Panel  of  Arbitrators  and  a  Panel  of  Con- 
ciliators and  each  Contracting  State  would 
be  entitled  to  name  four  persons  to  ea£h 
Panel.  SecUon  3  provides  that  U.S.  District 
Courts  shall  have  exclusive  jurlsdlcUcm  to 
enforce  awards  rendered  by  Arbitral  Tribu- 
nals under  the  Convention.  It  also  provides 
for  enforcement  of  the  pecuniary  obUga- 
Uons  imposed  by  such  awards. 

The  Secretary  of  State  joins  me  In  submit- 
ting this  bill  to  the  Congress.  It  is  the  be- 
lief of  both  of  us  that  the  ConvenUon  will 
add  significantly  to  the  legal  protection  now 
available  for  private  foreign  investment.  We 
recommend  enactment  of  the  propoaed  legis- 
lation as  soon  as  possible. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  draft  blU  before  the  Hoiue  of  Represent- 
atives. A  similar  bUl  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  enactment  of  this 
proposal  would  be  consistent  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HSNBT    H.    FOWLKE. 

HJt.  16786 
A  blU  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  Invest- 
ment Disputes  Between   States  and  Na- 
tlonala  of  Other  Statea,  algned  on  August 
27,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemJjled,  That  this  Act 
may   be  cited   aa  the  "Convention  on   the 
Settlement  of  Investment  Disputes  Act  of 
1»«6."  . 

Sac.  2.  The  President  may  make  auch  ap- 
pointments of  representatives  and  panel 
members  as  may  be  provided  for  under  the 
convention. 

Sec.  >.  (a)  An  award  of  an  arbitral  tribunal 
rendered  pursuant  to  chapter  IV  of  the  Con- 
vention shall  create  a  right  arising  under  a 
treaty  of  the  United  Statea.  The  pecuniary 
obligations  Impoaed  by  such  an  award  shaU 
be  enfcn-ced  and  shall  be  given  the  same  fuU 
faith  and  credit  as  if  the  award  were  a  final 
judgment  of  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction 
of  one  of  the  aeveral  Statea.  The  Federal 
Arbitration  Act  (9  U£.C.  1  et  seq.)  shaU  not 
^ply  to  enforcement  of  awards  rendered 
pursuant  to  the  Convention. 

(b)  The  district  oourts  of  the  United 
States  (Including  the  oourts  enimierated  In 
28  U.S.C.  460)  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  actions  and  proceedings  under  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section,  regardless  of  the 
amount  In  controversy. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  OF 
MEXICO 

Mr.  CHELF.  liCr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
a  speech  by  President  Diaz  Ordaz,  oi 
Mexico. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
{Measure  on  April  18,  1066,  to  insert  in 
the  CoNGKissiONu.  Rcoon  the  texts  of 
the  speeches  made  by  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  during  his  visit  to  Mexico 
City  on  April  14  and  15. 

I  was  prtvUeged  to  be  one  of  those ' 
(diosen  for  the  oadal  ddegatlon  from 
the  Congress  to  aeoompany  the  President 
on  this  trip  made  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  given  to  Mexico  by  the  United 
Stotes. 

I  requested  the  text  of  the  speedies 
made  by  the  Presldait  of  Mexico,  the 
Honorable  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz,  during 
that  visit  with  the  thought  that  It  would 
be  appropriate  to  place  them,  also,  in 
the  RcooRO.  I  received  copies  of  tiie 
speeches  from  President  Dias  Ordaz  and 
upon  checking  into  tlie  matter,  I  learned 
that  my  good  friend.  Senator  Mm 
MANsncLD,  wlto  was  In  the  official  dele- 
gation from  the  Senate  to  malce  the  trip 
to  Mexico,  had  already  inserted  in  the 
Record  the  welcomint  q;>eech  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz  Ordaz.  Therefore,  I  am  in- 
eluding,  at  this  time,  the  remarks  made 
by  the  President  of  Meidoo  at  the  iuiteh- 
eon  given  at  his  ofQcial  residence  "Los 
Pinos":  This  function  was  highly  de- 
lightful. The  grace  and  charm  of  Mrs. 
Diaz  Ordaz  was  exceeded  only  by  her 
hospitality  and  the  friendship  mani- 
fested by  both  she  and  the  President  of 
our  splendid  neighboring  country  Mex- 
ico. >nva  Estados  Unldos  y  Mexico 
siempre. 

Speech  by  President  DIaz  Okdaz 

Mr.  President  and  Ftlend  of  Mexico,  and 
our  peraooal  fileod.  the  dlstinguiahed  John- 
son family,  distinguished  members  of  Presi- 
dent Jt^nson's  party.  ladlea  and  gentlemen: 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  ask  the  one  -vho 
is  becoming  an  old  aoqualntanoe  and  my 
friend,  Prealdent  Johnson's  extraordinary  In- 
terpreter, to  be  good  enough  to  traaalate 
into  «»g"»»'  the  few  words  I  am  going  t« 
say  on  this  occasion. 

(In  giving  the  Interpretation,  Mr.  Bamea 
omitted  President  Diac'  praise  of  him.  Tlits 
led  the  Mexican  President  to  add:  "And  my 
requeat?"  Then  he  went  on  to  aay:  "I  doat 
speak  English,  but  I  know  when  they  trick 
me."  Both  remark*  caused  laughter  among 
thoae  present.  The  Chief  of  State  Inateted: 
"Translate  that  also,  please."  President 
Diaz  Ordaz  then  went  on.) 

I  was  In  the  midst  of  the  election  campaign 
when  the  foreign  correspondents  accredited 
to  Mexico  asked  me  to  grant  them  a  press 
conference — tboae  dangeroua.  terrifying  press 
conferences  where  one  la  bmnbarded  with 
questions;  where  one  hais  the  best  intentloii 
In  the  world,  the  most  sincere,  the  moet  hon- 
est, dealre  to  Inform  the  public;  and  where 
some  reporter  maliciously  tries  to  catch  the 
person  questioned  in  an  error.  (Applause 
and  laughter.) 

Among  the  questions  put  to  me,  and  la 
connection  with  the  fact  that,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  election  campaign,  many  jokes 
had  been  made,  which,  to  nxy  honor,  were 
concerned  basically  with  my  personal  home- 
liness, a  lady  reporter  asked  me  If  these 
jokes  did  oot  bather  me.  I  replied  aaytng 
that  I  had  learned  from  history  of  the  ex- 
ample of  a  man  whoae  elevation  to  the  high- 
est office  of  his  country,  that  of  the  Prealdent 
of  the  Republic,  had  been  oppoeed  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  homely;  and  that  I  would 
bs  very  proud  if  I,  even  though  homely,  could 
serve  my  country  aa  effectively.  loyaUy.  and 
bniUantly,  as  that  man  did.  The  man  waa 
Abraham  lincoln.   (Applause.) 
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*~rbat  bomelr  man  Is  tbe  one  who  brings 
VM  together  today.  In  tbe  capital  of  the 
Mexican  Republic,  to  pay  to  blm  the  aln- 
cere,  enthusiastic  tribute  of  the  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  and  government  of  ICexloo. 

"But  since,  In  addition.  In  tbe  modest 
hoxise  In  which  I  was  bom  and  lived  my  early 
years  there  was  water  and  there  were  mir- 
rors, I  added  In  my  reply  to  the  reporter 
that  we  Poblanoe — as  those  of  us  who  were 
bom  In  the  State  of  Puebla  are  called — pre 
accused  of  being  Insincere,  which  we  Mexi- 
cans lUiistrate  by  saying  that  we  are  two- 
faced^-certalnly  a  very  unjxist  reputation  be- 
cause, with  the  exception  of  a  few  not  very 
honorable  exceptions,  the  Poblanoe  are  not 
Uke  that. 

"Then  I  asked  the  reporter's  permission  to 
answer  her  question  with  another  question, 
saying:  "Do  you  think  that  if  I  had  two 
faces,  I  would  use  this  one  for  my  campaign 
pictures?      (Laughter  and  applause.) 

These  matters  about  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  and  which,  happily,  have  amused 
you,  I  have  mentioned  in  honor  of  our  dis- 
tinguished guesu,  because  we  want  them  to 
enjoy  themselves  and  to  feel  at  home,  and  so 
the  toast  I  now  have  the  honor  to  make  is 
In  the  style  In  which  the  Americans  make 
toasts. 

If  it  were  of  the  kind  that  some  people 
consider  "Mexican  style,"  I  would  have  con- 
fined myself  to  talking  about  blood,  suffering, 
and  death.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

I  think  that  this  Is  the  reason  why  toasts 
are  so  well  received  in  the  United  States  and 
why  people  look  so  unhappy  in  Mexico  when 
someone  gives  an  after-dinner  speech.  I 
shall  now  go  on  to  that  painful  part. 
(Laughter.) 

I  want  to  express,  in  behalf  of  the  Mexican 
people  and  government — rather,  to  reiterate, 
because  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  al- 
ready expressed  our  feeling  at  this  morning's 
ceremony — our  gratitude  for  tbe  beautiful 
statue  that  has  been  given  to  the  Mexican 
people. 

Thank  you,  because  it  Is  a  work  of  art  In 
Itself;  it  Is  a  magnificent  expression  In  the 
form  of  sculpture  if  we  consider  its  classi- 
cal value:  but  to  us  It  represents  the  Lincoln 
whose  face  we  first  saw  when  we  wero  small. 
In  pictiu-ee  in  books,  or  whom  we  have  known 
through  stories  of  his  life  or  his  great  deeds 
as  the  leader,  the  great  leader,  of  the  coun- 
try which  is  our  friend,  the  United  States. 

And  thank  you,  also,  Mr.  President  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  for  as  you 
cross  the  Rio  Grande  again  and  return  to 
your  eotmtry,  you  will  have  left  behind  you 
one  more  source  of  pride  for  us  who  live  in 
this  city,  because  the  addition  of  the  statue 
of  Lincoln  to  this  beautiful  park  has — I  can 
tell  you  with  pride — made  oiir  beautiful  city 
•Ten  lovelier. 

If  you  wUl  permit  me.  I  should  Uke  to  take 
advantage  of  this  occasion  to  express  our  very 
deep  and  sincere  grautude  to  two  men  whom 
the  Mexicans  will  remember  perhaps  for 
many  years,  because  they  have  raised  their 
voices  in  support  of  Mexico — if  I  am  omit- 
ting someone.  I  beg  those  of  you  who  are 
omitted  to  forgive  me.  because  It  has  not 
been  intentional,  but  those  to  whom  I  refer 
are  present,  that  is  to  say.  Senator  Mams- 
rxKLD  and  Thomas  Mann.     (Applause.) 

On  the  previous  occasion  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  talking  with  you,  Mr.  President 
and  when  you  did  me  the  honor  of  offering 
the  haq»itallty  of  your  ranch  in  Texas,  after 
we  had  finished  our  discussion  of  various 
subjects,  I  said  to  you:  I  feel  that  I  know 
the  Mudcan  spirit:  that  I  am  aware  of  what 
my  people  feel;  of  those  people  whom  you 
•aw  last  night  and  who  are  making  brave 
efforts  to  attain  a  higher  standard  of  living 
in  every  reqwct;  but  who.  If  some  day  des- 
tiny should  put  them  in  the  horrible  poal- 
tlon  of  having  to  chooM  between  proeperlty 
and  Uberty,  umm  Mexican   p«>ple,  I  aay. 
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driven  by  what  is  deepest  In  their  being, 
will  choose  liberty  over  i^ospertty,  because 
we  Mexicans  prefer  to  live  and  die  poor  but 
free,  rather  than  proeperous  but  enslaved. 

Although  proud  of  our  freedom,  we  are 
well  aware  that  this  anguished  world  must 
permit  us  to  combine  prosperity  with  free- 
dom and  to  see  that  the  modest  material 
well-being  of  which  I  spoke  yesterday  at 
the  airport,  to  which  all  men  aspire:  a  roof 
over  our  heads,  decent  clothing,  food  and 
schooling  for  all,  and  opportunities  without 
distinction  as  to  color,  race,  religion,  or 
political  Ideas.  Is  an  ideal  that  we  must 
realize  some  day;  and  if  not  we,  or  our  chil- 
dren's children,  then  oinr  gnrandchildren's 
grandchildren  wlU  Indeed  have  to  achieve  it 
on  this  plaret.     (Applause.) 

We  are  proud  and  Jealoxis  of  our  dignity, 
our  independence,  and  our  freedom,  but  all 
of  you,  Mexico's  distinguished  visitors,  saw 
last  night  that  we  are  also  capable  of  offering 
cordial,  enthusiastic,  loyal  friendship  to  our 
friends. 

And  If  I  say  this  to  you,  to  the  wonder- 
ful people  who  last  nl^ht  poured  into  the 
streets  from  the  airport  to  Chapultepec  Park. 
I  proudly  say  from  here:  Mexican  people, 
this  la  the  way  the  battles  of  friendship  are 
won.     (Applause.) 

President  Johnson.  Lady  Bird,  the  beauti- 
ful Misses  Johnson.  Mr.  Secretary  of  State, 
Senators,  Representatives,  Mr.  Ambassador, 
ladies.  I  raise  my  glass  in  a  toast  to  the 
Johnson  family — who  have  been  so  cordially 
welcomed  in  our  home,  which  Is  not  an 
exceptional  home,  but  one  like  thousands, 
millions  of  other  homes  In  Mexico — wishing 
them  much  personal  happiness,  and  wishing 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  our 
friends,  may  progress,  live  In  peace,  and 
attain  happiness.  And  I  also  hope  that  the 
friendship  between  our  two  nations  may  be 
lasting,  steadfast,  and  sincere.  To  your 
health. 

(Loud  applause  was  heard  In  the  hall  as 
President  Diaz  Ordaz  finished  his  speech  and 
Joined  in  a  toast  with  his  distinguished 
guests.) 


H.R.  14026:  THE  dfiKllFICATES  OP 
DEPOSIT  BILL  DRAWS  LETTERS 
PROM  THE  SA VINOS  AND  LOAN 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  date 
I  have  received  214  letters  from  savings 
and  loan  associations  In  every  section  of 
the  country  concerning  the  serious  situ- 
ation existing  in  the  money  market, 
caused  by  the  Pederal  Reserve  Board's 
decision  of  December  6,  1965.  to  raise 
Regulation  Q  from  4  to  SVa  percent,  an 
inflationjuy  rise  of  37  »4  percent. 

This  action  of  the  Fed,  more  than  any 
previous  action  of  recent  years,  has 
caused  serious  damage  to  the  thrift  in- 
dustry, the  homeownlng  public,  the 
homebullding  Industry,  small  commer- 
cial banks,  and  the  real  estate  industry. 
The  mortgage  market  is  In  as  tight  a 
condition  as  it  has  been  In  over  30  years. 
It  is  now  impossible  for  families  to  ob- 
tain credit  for  homeownershlp.  This 
action  of  the  Pederal  Reserve  Board  has 
done  damage  to  un^ld  millions,  destroy- 
ing the  hopes  of  homeownershlp  'for 
hundreds  of  thousands,  causing  a  great 


outflow  of  savings  from  the  savings  and 
loan  Industry  and  making  it  face  its 
most  troublesome  period  in  over  30  years 
and  causing  a  disastrous  decline  in  the 
building  of  new  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Rkcord  a  list  of  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations who  have  written  to  me  express- 
ing concern  over  the  diflBculties  caused 
by  the  increased  use  of  small  denomina- 
tion, high -interest-rate  certificates  of 
deposit:  also  I  am  inserting  excerpts  from 
some  of  these  letters  representing  the 
effects  experienced  by  savings  and  loan 
across  the  country. 

ALABAMA 

Alabama  Savings  &  Loan  League,  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

First  Federal  Savings  tt  Loan  Association 
Hamilton,  Alabama. 

Jefferson  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion, Birmingham,  Alabama. 

AUZONA 

American  Savings  &  Loan  Association 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

ARKANSAS 

Southern  Federal  Savings  and  Loan,  Pine 
Bluff.  Arkansas. 

CALirOBNIA 

Aetna  Savings  &  Loan  Assn.,  Long  Beach 
California. 

Bay  View  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion, San  Francisco.  California. 

Belmont  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
Long  Beach,  California. 

Citizens  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion, San  Francisco,  California. 

Broadway  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  AssocU- 
tion.  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Foothill  Savings  &  Loan  Association.  Rose- 
vllle.  California. 

Gibraltar  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  Bev- 
erly Hills,  California. 

Glendale  Pederal  Savings  Sc  Loan  Associa- 
tion, Glendale,  California. 

Ooleta  Savings  Sc  Loan  Association,  Goleta, 
California. 

Guardian  Savings  &  Loan  AssoclaUon,  Ox- 
nard,  California. 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
South  San  Francisco,  California. 

Marina  Federal  Savings,  Los  Angeles,  CaU- 
fomia. 

Newp>ort  Balboa  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion, Newport  Beach,  California. 

Pacific  Savings  &  Loan  AssoclaUon, 
Downey,  California. 

Premier  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
Orange,  California. 

Santa  Barbara  Savings  and  Loan  Assocls- 
tlon,  Santa  Barbara,  CaUf ornia. 

Southern  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  A-jso- 
clatlon,  Los  Angeles.  California. 

Tamalpais  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 
Corte  Madera.  California. 

Thrift  Federal  Savings  and  Locm  Associa- 
tion, Oakland,  CaUfomia. 

Victoria  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
Riverside,  CaUfomia. 

Cltlaens  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion. San  Jose,  California. 

COLOEAOO 

Capitol  Federal  Savings,  Denver,  Colorado. 

First  Federal  Savings  ft  Loan  Associstlon, 
Pueblo.  Colorado. 

Modem  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 
Grand  Junction.  Colorado. 

Sheridan  Savings  &  Loan  Association, 
Denver.  Colorado. 

noams 

Cape  Kennedy  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association,  Cocoa,  Florida. 

First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associs- 
tlon, Delray  Beach.  Florida. 
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I  ^nd  Loan  Asaocla- 
itevlngs  and  Loan 


First  Federal  Savings  f|ut  Loan  Associa- 
tion, TltusvlUe,  Florida. 

Flagler  Federal  Savings 
tion,  Miami,  Florida. 

Ormond  Beach  Federal 
Association,  Ormond  Bea;h,  Florida. 

Seciunty  Federal  Saving*  and  Loan  Aaao- 
cUtlon,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

Tampa  Federal  Savings,  Tampa,  Florida. 

University  Savings  and  ILoan  Association, 
Coral  Gables,  Florida. 

Winter  Park  Federal  Sa'  'I  nga  and  Loan  As- 
aoclation.  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

CBoaou 

Family  Federal  Savings  i  ind  Xjoan  Associa- 
tion, Macon,  Georgia. 

First  Federal  Savings  ||td  Loan  Associa- 
tion, Cedartown,  Georgia. 

First  Federal  Savings  a&d  lioan  Associa- 
tion, Statesboro.  Georgia. 

First  Federal  Savings  atul  Loan  Associa- 
tion, Valdosta,  Georgia.     |  j 

Gwinnett  Federal  SavlcUi  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, LawrencevlUe,  GeoFgla. 

Home  Federal  Savings  itnd  Loan  Associa- 
tion, GalnesvUle,  GeorgUi 

Newnan  Federal  Saving^  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, Newn&n,  Georgia]  ' 

Home  Federal  Savings  (ibd  Loan  Associa- 
tion, Augusta,  Georgia. 


HAWSn 

Island  Federal  Savings 
tlon,  Honolulu,  HawaU. 

Savings  and  Loan  Leagt^ 
lulu,  HawaU. 


vpA  Loan  AasocJa- 
of  Hawaii,  Hono- 


nxiNoii 


<  Lasoclatlon,  Avon, 
and  Loan  Ano- 

[|mui  Aaaodatlon, 
and  Loan  Asao- 

4nd  Loan  Asaoola- 

ijoan  Asaoclatlon, 
and  Loan  As- 


SavUiga 


Avon  Savings  and  Loan 
ZUin<^. 

Chicago  Federal  8avln{i 
elation,  Chicago,  nUnols 

Clyde     Savings     and 
Cicero,  Illinois. 

Greater  BellevUle  Savlnk^ 
ciaUon,  BeUevlUe,  lUinc^ 

Hanover- Wayne  Savings 
tlon,  Bartlett.  lUlnoU. 

Morton    Savings    and 
Uorton,  nUnols. 

Park  Ridge  Federal 
■oclatton.  Park  Rtdge,  Illlii^ta- 

Pnxpect  Federal  Saving  i 

Wood  River  Savings  aiiq 
Wood  River,  nilnoU. 

INDIAMSi 

Anderson  Loan  Aasoctat  1  jin,  Anderson,  In- 
diana. 

First  Federal  Savings  an<  I  Loan  Association, 
Kokomo,  Indlaixa. 

First  Federal  Savings  ani  1  Loan  Aawxslatlon, 
Richmond,  Indiana. 

Indiana  Loan  and  Saitngs  Aawxdatlon, 
ROblesvlUe,  Indiana. 

Mooresvlll*  Federal  Saviags  and  Loan  Am- 
■odation,  MooresvUle,  Tnd>»ns 


Chicago,  minols. 
Loan  Association, 


Mutual  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion, Bloomington,  Indlai^ 

Perpetual  Savings  AssoicUtton,  Lawrence- 
hurg,  Indiana. 

Steel  City  Federal  SavlrW  and  Loan  As- 
sociation, Gary,  Indiana 

lowa 

First  Federal  Savlnga  an|l 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Home  Federal  Savlnga 
tlon.  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


Loan  Aaaoolatlon. 
4x1  liOan  Aaaocla- 


American  Savings 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

First  Federal  Savings 
tlon,  Wlnfleld,  Kansas. 

Goodland  Savings  and 
Oojdland.  Kansas. 

Kinsley    Savinci 
Kinsley,  KsMaa. 

Southwest  Federal 
claUon,  WlchlU. 


Asao<Jstlon 


Savb^v 


of  Wichita, 

44d  Loan  Aaaocla- 

joma.  Aaaodatlon, 

4oaa    Aaaoolatlon. 

and  Loan  Aaso- 


Flrst  Fsderal  Savings  and  Loan  Aaaoda- 
tlon, Ashland,  Kentucky. 


HaUoweU  Loan  and  BuUdlng  Asaoclatlon 
HaUoweU.  Maine. 

MsanjuiD 

Arundel  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Aaaod- 
atlon, Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Premier  BuUdlng  Association,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Weatvlew  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
datlon,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

MtiwmHuasii's 

Dorchester  Mlnot  Cooperative  Bank, 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 

Beverly  Cooperative  Bank,  Bevwiy,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Merchants  Cooperative  Bank,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

North  Ablngton  Cooperative  Bank,  Inc., 
North  Ablngton,  Massachusetts. 

Springfield  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
daUon,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

KXCHIOAir 

First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
Owoeso,  Michigan. 

First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
of  Oakland,  Pontlac,  Michigan. 

Michigan  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
Lansing,  Michigan. 

MetropoUtan  Federal  Savings,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Michigan  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
Lansing,  Michigan. 


First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion, Bralnerd,  Mlnneaota. 

First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion, WUlmar,  Mlnneeota. 

Home  Federal  Savings,  Minneapolis,  lOn- 
nesota. 

Minneapolis  Federal  Savings  and  Loan, 
ItOnneapolls,  Minnesota. 

Moorhead  Federal  Savlnga  and  Loan  Aaao- 
datlon, Moorhead,  Mlnneaota. 

Owatonna  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
Owntonna,  Minnesota. 

Peoples  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Aaaoda- 
tlon, Minneapolis,  Mlnneeota. 

Savings  and  Loan  League  of  lIlnn«K>ta, 
Minneapolis,  MinneaoU. 

United  Federal  Savlnga  and  Loan  Assocla- 
Uon, South  St.  Paul,  Mlnneeou. 

Washington  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
AasocUtlon.  BtUlwater,  Mlnnesoto. 


First  Federal  Savlnga  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion, Jackson,  Mlsaladppl. 

lOBBoxna 

Oarondalet  Savlngi  and  Loan  Aasoclatlon, 
St.  Louia.  Missouri. 

Central  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion, RoUa,  Missouri. 

Community  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Aasoclatlon,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Joplln  ftderal  Savings  and  Loan  Aaaoda- 
tlon, JopUn,  Missouri. 

Mark  Twain  Savings  and  Loan  AssoclaUon, 
Hannibal,  Missouri. 

KOMTAMA 

First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  AssoclaUon, 
Great  Falla,  Montana. 

First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
KallspeU,  Montana. 

Montana  Bavings  and  Loan  League.  Great 
Falls,  Montana. 


Columbus  Savings  and  Loan  AssoclaUon, 
Columbus,  Nebraska. 


Boonton-Mountaln  Lakes  Savings  and  Loan 

AssoclaUon,  Boonton,  New  Jersey. 


Kewark  Fadaral  SavlBigi  attd  Loan  Aaso- 
cUUon.  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


Albuquarque  Federal  Savlngi  and  Loan 
Assodatlon,  Albuquei%[ue,  N^w  Modoo. 

nw  TOBX 

Columbia  Savings  and  Loan  Assodatlon, 
Woodhaven,  New  York. 

Dollar  Savings  Bank,  Bronx,  New  York. 

Eastman  Savings  and  Loan  Assodatlon. 
Rochester,  New  York. 

First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assocla- 
Uon, Hamburg,  New  York. 

First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assocla- 
Uon, Mlddletown,  New  Yoik. 

First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion, Fort  Jervls,  New  York. 

Oeddes  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 
Syracuse,  New  York. 

Home  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assocla- 
Uon, Rldgewood,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Hudson  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
Hudson,  New  York. 

Island  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assoda- 
Uon,  Hempstead.  New  York. 

Mamsroneck  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Assodatlon,  Mamaroneck,  New  York. 

Serial  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Aasocla- 
tlon, New  York,  New  York. 

South  Short  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
soclaUon, Massapequa,  New  York. 

Washington  Heights  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  AssoclaUon,  New  York.  New  Yox^c. 

Woodslde  Savings  Loan  AssooUUon,  Long 
Island  City,  New  York. 

Mons  caaouMa 

Community  Federal  Bavings  and  Loan  Aa- 
soclaUon,  Burlington,  North  Carolina. 

Enfield  Savings  and  Loan  AssoclaUon, 
Enfield,  North  Carolina. 

Home  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assoda- 
U-tn,  Klnston,  North  Carolina. 

Home  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Salis- 
bury, North  Carolina. 

Martin  County  Savings  and  Loan  Assocla* 
Uon,  WllUamston,  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina  Savings  and  Loan  Assocla- 
Uon, Albermarle,  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina  Savings  and  Loan  Assocla- 
Uon. Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

Peoples  Savings  and  Loan  AasodaUon, 
WhltevlUe,  North  Carolina. 

Sanford  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
Sanford,  North  Carolina. 

NOKTR   BMUEOCA 

First  Federal  of  Fargo,  Fargo,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Metropolitan  Savings  ft  Loan  AssooUUon, 
Fargo,  North  Dakota. 

OBSO 

The  Broadview  Savlnga  tt  Loan  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cleveland  Federal  Savings  *  Loan  Asso- 
claUon of  Cuyahoga  County,  Clavdand,  Ohio. 

Home  Federal  Savlnga  ft  Loan  Asaoclatlon 
of  Lakewood,  Lakewood.  Ohio. 

Gem  City  Savings  Assodatlon.  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Manafldd  BuUdlng  ft  Loan  AssoclaUon. 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Ohio  Borne  BuUders  AssoclaUon,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Washington  Federal  Bavings  ft  Loan  Aa- 
soclaUon,  Unlverdty  Helghta,  Ohio. 

oxuuioiu 

First  Fedaral.  Bk  City,  Oklahoma. 

First  Federal  Savings  ft  Loan  Association, 
Seminole,  Oklahoma. 

State  Federal  Savings,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Tahlaquah  Savlnga  ft  Loan  AasocUtlon. 
Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

TuUa  FMeral  Savings  ft  Loan  Aaaodatlon. 
Tulaa.  Oklahoma. 

FsintaTi.VAina 

Oharlerol  Federal  Bavings  ft  Loan  Aaaoda- 
Uon,  Charlerol.  Pennsylvania. 
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CkruMkder  Savlaci  *  toaa  AMOeUtton, 
PIUlMtolphU,  Pmuwf  iTaalA. 

Flrat  FMeral  teTlnga  *  Loftn  Aaioelmtlon 
of  LuiatUle,  LanaOalB,  Pomaylvanla. 

Pint  Ved«ral  8ftvlr«i  *  lAUi  AaooUtloB  of 
New  OMile,  Htm  OMtto,  Vtanaaf  ItuiU. 

Pint  Pederal  S*vUica  *  Loan  AaaocUUon  of 
Plttabxirgb,  Plttaburgh.  Pennaylvanla. 

Marquette  Building  h  Losn  AMOdatlon, 
Brie.  Paimsylvanla. 

Metropolitan  Peda«l  Savlnga  &  Ix>an  Aaao- 
datlon,  Philadelphia,  PeniuylTanla. 

Olney  Pederal  Savlnca  tt  Umux  Aaaoclatlon, 
Philadelphia,  Pennaylvanla. 

Peoples  Pederal  Savlnga  tt  Loan  Aasoda* 
tlon,  North  Wales. 

York  Pederal  Savlnga  tt  I<oan  Aasoclatlon, 
York,  Pennaylvanla. 

■OCTH  CABOUKA 

Anderson  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
ABdersoB,  South  Carolina. 

Pmt  Pederal  tevlnga  tt  Loan  Aasoctatlon, 
Cfaarleaton,  South  Carolina. 

Pint  Pederal  Savings  tt  Loan  Association, 
Darlington,  South  Carolina. 

Pint  Pederal  Savings  tt  Loan  Asaodatlon, 
Sumter,  South  Canrtlna. 

South  Carolina  Savings  tt  Loan  League, 
Columbia.  South  Carolina. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Pint  Pedenl  Savings  tt  Loan  Association, 
Beieaford.  South  Dakota. 


Plrst  Pederal  Savings  ft  Loan  Association, 
Johnson  City,  Tennessee. 

Plrst  Pederal  Savtasi  tt  Loan  Association, 
Mamphla.  TtinnMsis. 

KUMKrart  PMteral  Savings  tt  Loan  Aaso- 
cilatlnn.  Klngq^ort,  Tennessee. 

Lawrenceburg  Pedarml  Savings  tt  Loan  As- 
■ociatlon.  Lawrenoaburg.  Tennasase. 

Morristown  Psdaral  Savings  *  Loan  Asao- 
datlon.  Morristown.  Tennessee. 


Bay  City  Pederal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion, Bay  City,  Texas. 

Braaoaprat   Savings   ft  Loan   AssodaUon, 
Pteeport,  Tnas. 

Brownsville  Savings  ft  Loan  Association, 
Brownsville,  Texas. 

Omtar     Savings     Association,     Houston, 
Texas. 

Clear  Lake  Savings  Association.  Houston, 
Texas. 

Cleburne  flavlii^  and  Loan  Association, 
ClabUHM,  Texas. 

Colorado  County  Pederal  Savings  ft  Loan 
AssorlstloB.  Columbus.  Tskss. 

Corpus  Chrlstl  Savings  ft  Loan  Aasoclatkm, 
Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas. 

■xchange  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 
Dallas.  Texas. 

Plrst  Federal  Savlnga  and  Loan  Asaodatlon, 
AmaiUlo.  Texaa. 

Pint  PMeral  Savlngi  ft  Loan  Asaodatlon, 
Big  BiRlng,  T%xas. 

Pint  Pedetral  Savings  ft  lioan  Association. 
Waco,  Texas. 

Pint    Savings   AssodaUon,    Port   Moches. 
Texas. 

Pint  Savings  ft  Lean  Association.  Alvln, 
Texas. 

Guaranty  PMoral  Savli^  ft  Loan  Asaoda- 
tlon, Oalveaton.  Ttaas. 

Heights    Savings    Association,    Houstco. 
Texas. 

Kareea  County  Savings  ft  Loan  Association. 
Kamca  City,  Texaa. 

Lamar  Savings  Assodatlon,  Austin,  Texaa. 

lAncaster  Pint  Pederal  Savings  ft  lioan 
Association,  Lancaster.  Texas. 

Laadar  Savings  ft  Loan  Asaodatlon.  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Mainland  Savings  AssodaUon.  Texas  City. 
Texas. 

MM  Ooaat  Savtaga  ft  Loan  Aawelation, 
■dna.T>xaa. 


North  Plains  Savings  ft  Zaoan  AssodaUon, 
Dumaa,  Texas. 

RTBk  WMmnX  Bavlags  ft  1/ma  Aasodatton, 
Rusk,  Texas. 

Sherman  Savings  ft  Xioan  Association,  Sher- 
man. Tsxas. 

Spring  Branch  Savings  ft  Loan  AssodaUon. 
Houston,  Texas. 

Surety  Savings  Association,  Houston,  Texas. 

Tulla  Savings  ft  Loan  Association,  Tolla, 
Texas. 

T3rler  Savings  ft  Loan  Association,  Tyler, 
Texas. 

TTnlveraary  Savings  ft  Loan  Association, 
Houston,  Texas. 

VBMIMIA 

Bnporla  Pederal  Savings  ft  Loan  Associa- 
tion, Kmporia,  Virginia. 

Pint  Psdaral  Savings  ft  Loan  Association, 
Danville,  Virginia. 

Pranklln  Pederal  Savings  ft  Loan  Associa- 
tion, Richmond,  Virginia. 

WASHHrOTOIf 

Pacific  Plrst  Pederal  Savings  ft  Loan 
Association,  Taocma,  Washington. 

Shoreline  Savlnga  Association,  Seattle. 
Washington. 

Yakima  Pederal  Savings  ft  Loan  Associa- 
tion, Taklma,  Washington. 

wiacoifsiir 

Atlas  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  MQ- 
waukee.  Wisconsin. 

Badger  Federal  Savings  ft  Loan  Aasodation, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Equitable  Savings  ft  Loan  Asaodatlon, 
Mllwaxikee,  Wisconsin. 

Mllwavikee  Federal  Savings  ft  Loan  Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee.  Wisconsin. 

North  Short  Savings  ft  Loan  Association, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Racine  Savings  ft  Loan  Association.  Racine, 
Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin  Savings  ft  Loan  League.  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Pint  Pederal  Savln^i  ft  Loan  Association, 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Aetna  Savings  b  Loan  Association, 
Long  Beach.  Calif.: 

It  is  our  undentandlng  that  as  Chairman 
of  the  Ho«ise  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee you  are  considering  posslhle  legisla- 
tion Imposing  limitations  on  the  use  of  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  by  commercial  banks.  As 
an  institution  that  has  suffered  the  loss  of 
more  than  7%  of  total  savings  since  March 
28.  1966,  we  wish  to  urge  in  the  strongest 
terms  possible  that  Congressional  action  be 
taken  now,  without  delay,  to  avert  what 
could  be  Irreparable  damage  to  thrift  Insti- 
tutions and  related  buslnc 


California  savings  and  loan  assodations 
have  long  been  the  principal  source  of  resi- 
dential mortgage  credit,  accounting  for  more 
than  70%  of  all  institutional  home  financing 
In  this  state  In  1965.  Heavy  vrltbdrawaJs  due 
to  o\ir  competitive  rate  disadvantage  have  re- 
svltad  in  a  daarp  dedlne  in  fuada  available 
for  mortgage  tandtng.  which  If  oonttnued  will 
MtMraaly  aCaet  not  only  our  InsUtations, 
but  also  related  b\islneases,  such  as  brane 
builders,  raattoca.  workers  In  the  buUding 
trades,  manufacturen  and  distributors  of 
building  materials  and  home  appliances,  tltie 
insurance  companies,  etc.  Bullden  and 
broters  with  wbom  w«  do  buslneas  are  com- 
plaining bitterly  that  they  are  either  unable 
to  obtain  naedad  0naiidng  or  the  cost  Is 
prohibitively  high. 

Broadway  Federal  Savings  b  Loan 
Association,  Lo6  Angeles,  Calif.: 

Por  yean,  the  eavlngs  and  loan  Industry 
has  supplied  the  building  oonstructon  with 
funds  to  help  the. residential  growth  of  our 
country.  Suddenly  to  be  told  that  there  Is 
no  financing  possible  would,  In  part,  weaken 
public  confidence.    I  am  appealing  to  yon.  as 


one  of  the  offlclals  of  our  government  who  U 
concerned  with  our  financial  strength  and 
our  service  to  the  public,  to  seriously  con- 
sider the  cumulative  effect  the  present  finan- 
cial stringency  would  have  on  the  public. 

It  woxild  be  too  late  to  wait  until  the  public 
confidence  has  been  loat  to  attempt  to 
remedy  this  situation.  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain the  strength  of  both  the  savings  and 
loan  and  the  commerdal  banks,  some  govern- 
mental action  must  be  taken  at  once  to  pre- 
vent this  loss  of  faith.  It  Isnt  possible  in 
our  economy  to  injure  the  savings  and  loans 
without  the  banks  being  likewise  affected. 
For  the  great  banking  institutions  to  enter 
the  market  of  the  small  saver  and  pay  them 
through  Certificates  of  Deposit  or  other 
methods,  greater  Interest  than  can  be  paid 
successfully  by  savings  institutions,  is  unfair 
competition. 

Banks  should  be  permitted  to  pay  the 
higher  Interest  rates  on  deposits  of  tlOO,- 
000.00  or  more  only.  The  savings  industry 
Is  shackled  sufficiently  by  the  regulations 
Insisted  upon  or  imposed  by  the  banking 
Influence.  To  permit  the  great  commercial 
banks  to  bid  for  the  small  investora'  acoount 
will  weaken  both  the  banks  and  the  savings 
and  loans. 

Bay  View  Federal  Savings  li  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

While  we  an  all  exponents  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  we  unfortunately,  at  times 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  time 
any  segment  of  business  falls  to  regulate  It- 
self, it  will  be  regulated  either  through  legis- 
lation or  regulation. 

Whatever  action  you  take  to  control  this 
irresponsible  use  of  C.  D.'s  by  commercial 
banks,  I  am  sun  wlU  be  appropriate. 

Capitol  Federal  Savings.  Denver,  Colo.: 
The  real  problem  here  is  that  while  the 
money  has  found  Its  way  into  the  bank  CD's, 
It  has  not  come  back  Into  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket in  the  form  of  funds  used  to  supply  the 
construction  of  housing.  There  is  virtually 
BO  mortgage  money  available  in  the  Denver 
metropolitan  area  and  we  forsee  a  ntber 
aevare  recession  here  In  late  summer  and 
early  fall  because  of  the  expected  lack  of  oon- 
stmctlon,  unemployment  and  lack  oC  busi- 
ness suffered  by  all  those  afllUated  In  one 
form  or  another  with  the  oonstructlon  In- 
dustry. 

First  Federal  Savings  ft  Loan  Associa- 
tion, Titusville.  Fla.: 

We  urge  you  to  act  Immediately  to  curb 
the  spreading  rate  war  In  the  savings  market 
as  a  result  of  high  rate,  oonsumer-slse  certif- 
tcatea  of  depodt.  by  adoption  of  BJR  1148. 

Bullden  (and  new  home  buyers)  In  this 
area  are  suffering  terribly  from  high  Interest 
rates  and  the  dearth  of  mortgage  money. 
Something  must  be  done  to  relieve  this  un- 
fortunate situation.  We  e&rnestiy  solicit 
your  support  of  this  BlU. 

First  Federal  Savings  ft  Loan  Associa- 
tion, Cedartown.  Ga.: 

We  here  are  very  much  concerned  about 
the  money  situation  In  regards  to  the  bank 
Ciys  on  small  denominations.  We  feel  very 
strong  if  this  is  allowed  to  continue  it  wUl 
drastically  effect  thrift  and  home  ownership 
of  which  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  Is  a  large 
part  of  our  economy  system.  As  you  are 
aware  that  our  Industry  has  been  financing 
about  40  to  45%  of  aU  the  homes  in  this 
country  for  a  number  of  yean  and  this  per- 
centage holds  about  true  hen  In  our  ares- 
In  fact.  In  the  ptJrti  three  yean  this  smsU 
aasodation  has  made  752  home  loan* 
amounting  to  »5,847,000,  which  as  you  see  U 
s  vital  part  of  oar  eeanamy.  Our  county 
population  Is  around  28.000  and  Cedartown 
la  OM  oeonty  seat  with  about  10,000  popu- 
lation. 
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Avon   Savings   b  likn   Association. 
Avon.111. 

I  am  of  the  opUiion  thi^  ,.,^  ««.-^.»««  „ 
strictiy  on  the  right  trad  i -Srat,  In  increaa- 
Ing  your  reserve  requhreigBnt  on  the  upper 
range  of  oertlflcatas  of  de]  n  idt  that  an  nago 
tlable.  While  these  oi  ijtllloates 
money,  they  an  sarvliill  the  pu.p.u^  „i 
money  In  being  the  obllg4tlon  of  the  Issuing 
bank,  and  they  have  the  atkled  appearance  of 
borrowed  money  but  arti  not  so  stated  In 
the  financial  statementl-l-namelv.  denotft 
llabUlty.  Tj  "        *""' 

Your  second  proposal,  ttiat  Is  as  to  ma- 
turity of  the  oertlfloatesj  U  undoubtedly  a 
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good  thing  because  It  _. 
out  of  the  category  of  "mo 

The  third  thing  that  y 
to  the  oelllng  limit  of  4 
book  and  time  depodts  c, 
tmder  1100,000  Is  oertalnlyi 
limit  under  regulatiMi 
over  $100,000.    This 
tlable  oertlfloates  in  _ 
savings  deposlte  In  the 
wish  to  compliment  you 
evidence  that  you  have 
for  an  early  enactment 
both  House  and  Senate. 

Now  I  know  by  a  study 
I  refer  to  the  quotations 
Banker"  that  the  New  ^ 
the  street,  bidding  8^% 
also  note  that  they  are  n 
Ing  of  reserves.    If  they  think  that  they  ciui 

Uiat  Is  strictiy  their  bushk^.    But  I  dont 

go  for  borrowed  reservesi'  in  any  sense  of 

the  word.  " 


the  oertlfleates 

mention  relative 

%  for  both  pass- 

11  denominations 

,>rreot,  wlth5H% 
[for  certificates  of 

Ion  brings  nego- 
jht  category  and 
It  category,  and  I 
lyour  study  of  the 
'  «ted,  and  I  hope 

he  legislation  by 

the  market,  and 

I  the  "American 

'k  banks  are  on 

depodts;  and  I 

to  bOTTOW- 


Oreater  Belleville  Sa 
soclation,  Belleville.  111. : 


:s  b  Loan  As- 


and  S  and  L's  and  Interest  rate*  on  home 
mortgages  was  5-^4  to  8%.  Moat  of  us  were 
also  In  the  PHA  and  OI  markets  with  modest 
discounts  of  1  or  a  potnto.  We  were  in 
healthy  balance. 

Then  vrhen  Regulation  Q  was  changed  a 
handful  of  banks  in  some  of  oxir  larger  dttes 
made  a  move  to  5%  on  consumer-slxe  CD's. 
using  a  small  minimi^tn  paying  quarterly 
and  renewing  automatically.  Many  small 
country  banks  felt  they  had  to  follow  for 
self-preservation.  The  S  and  L's  stayed  at 
4%  to  4-Vi%  with  some  moves  to  4-^% 
with  4-%%  on  year  certificates. 

With  a  low-yielding  portfolio  of  long-term 
home  mortgages  most  of  us  can  barely  pay 
4-%%  and  hold  our  reserve  ratio  Intact  and 
at  4-V4  %  our  reserve  ratio  wUl  probably  de- 
cline. Yet,  we  are  faced  vrtth  6%  bank  CD's 
paying  quarterly,  so  the  large  city  S  and  L's 
are  probably  moving  up  to  4-H%  on  pass- 
book savings. 

Because  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  4-%% 
we  are  planning  to  stay  at  4%  If  our  local 
banks  In  Port  Dodge  do  not  panic  and  move 
up  from  their  4%  CD  rate.  Not  knowing 
what  to  expect  In  withdrawals  from  money 
seeking  a  higher  rate  that  will  be  available 
in  Des  Moines,  we  had  to  reduce  our  loan 
voltmie  by  withdrawing  from  the  PHA,  OI. 
Insured  Conventional,  Commercial,  Out-of- 
Town  Loans,  and  Inc<Hne  Property  markets. 
We  reduced  our  loan  to  value  ratio  from  80% 
to  76%  and  our  mortgage  rate  was  raised 
from  5-%%  to  6-%%. 

This  will  reduce  our  volimie  at  least  50% 
and  will  seriously  affect  our  housing  market, 
both  new  and  existing.  A  simple  move  of 
putting  a  floor  of  perhaps  MO.OOO  or  835,000 
under  the  bank  CD's  would  have  averted  this 
housing  crisis. 


The  lint  item  on  the  a^da  would  be  to 
convince  the  banken  that  the  transfer  of 
money  between  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions and  the  banks  Is  in  actuaUty  a  trans- 
fer of  funds  from  the  demand  deposits  ac- 
count of  the  association  which  exists  at  some 

^.K?*^  ***  ***•  *'™*  **PP«»»*  account  of 
possibly  this  same  bank  or  aome  other  bank 
The  net  effect  and  end  resillt  of  this  shut  of 
money  from  demand  depo^lb  Into  time  de- 
Podts  acts  as  a  depresaanit'  on  tiie  nation. 
•lowing  down  economic  activity  and  retard- 
ing economic  growth.  1^  ^^^ 

The  second  Item  Is  that  U,  must  convince 
the  banker  that  Savings  a>l  Loan  AssocU- 
Uona  and  banks  are  two  Afferent  and  dU- 
thict  animals.  The  Savhigifand  Loan  Asso- 
ciations are  financial  taten  r^edlartes.  that  Is 
to  say  they  act  as  an  Inter  rhedlary  between 
J^t  «*''«  and  the  borroweiThe  bankeTS 
hot  the  same  thing.  The  h 
•hd  the  borrower.  Whai 
«ver  or  the  borrower  has 
the  bank. 

The  third  and  moat 
that  we  must  convince  t 
the  Savings  and  Loan 
««nks  grow.    Prom  the  en. 
•nd  of  1969,  the  Mutual  Sa' 
by  W?  1  billion:  Savings  aiiiToiirAL^'- 

C^J'l  •'*J"  """^'^^  *»«»  Life  InSSSSSe 
Companies,  by  $84.4  blUion,  Those  are  the 
ttree  largest  flnandal  Inti^memSlJT  imd 
•^  hnr^^f  "^  ^"^"^  wasTOrSSon^ 
»io  billion  less  tiian  the  Commercial  Banks 
alone  grew  In  tiie  twenty-y^^  period. 

First  Federal  Savings 
Uon,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa : 

We  are  only  a  smaU  30,000 
w  mues  north  of  our  big 
^  Dee  Motoes  but  Uie  eff? 
*w  quick  and  dramatic. 

A  few  months  ago  the 
P«b«)k  saving,  in  Iowa 

&  w'S^  ^"Jlf*' *.*  ''°^ '>*^-  ^'-^ 
AW.  ZT^  ***"^  *-H%  k«  1-year  CD's, 
•rnpie  funds  were  coming  in  to  boUi  banks 


er  Is  the  saver 
ver    funds    the 
ijln  the  hands  of 

at  item.  Is 

inker  that  when 

|ittons  grow,  the 

of  1030  to  the 

'  Banks  grew 


Umui  Associa- 


tpulation  town 
tropolltan  area 
at  rate  changes 

railing  rate  on 
4%   to  4-^4% 


American  Savings  Association,  Wich- 
ita, Kans. : 

We  urgently  encourage  passage  of  legisla- 
tion that  would  establish  a  4H%  Tnawttnum 
rate  on  commerdal  bank  certUicatea  of 
depodt  Issued  in  amounts  of  less  than 
$100,000.  We  are  oonvlnoed  this  would  re- 
lieve the  preasura  on  our  budness  and  tt 
would  also  give  needed  relief  to  a  great  many 
commercial  banks  that  cannot  advanta- 
geously enter  the  competition  for  time  de- 
poslta  at  hl|^  Interest  rates. 

A  continued  drain  on  savings  from  thrift 
Institutions  will  cause  serious  rapeicusdons 
in  the  residential  building  bualne«  and  aU 
related  Industries.  If  this  Important  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  Is  severely  crippled,  it 
would  take  yean  for  It  to  recover. 

Beverly  Co<«>eraUve  Bank,  Beverly, 
Mass.: 

We  in  the  Savings  and  Loan  buslneas  be- 
Ueve  that  Certificates  of  Depodta  in  larger 
amounta  wotUd  hdp  stop  the  drain  on  our 
Industry  and  give  us  a  chance  to  servloe  the 
home-flnandng  Add  which,  of  course,  U  our 
budness. 

• 

We  certainly  hope  that  your  oommittea  will 
be  able  to  develop  new  legislaUon  which  wiU 
assist  our  Industry  to  carry  on  Ita  poUcy  of 
thrift  and  home-flnandng. 

Dorchester  Minot  Cooperative  Bank, 
Dorchester,  Mass.: 

Statementa  have  been  made  by  certain 
members  of  the  Pederal  Reserve  Board  of 
Oovernora  In  oppodtion  to  such  limitations. 
ApparenUy  theae  men  are  not  fully  aware  of 
the  Impact  of  the  current  C  of  D  rata  war. 
I  enclose  for  your  condderaUon  an  advertise- 
ment appearing  in  the  Boston  Traveler, 
Wednesday.  June  8,  1966.  .1  submit  that  the 
effect  of  this  sort  of  advertising  Is  as  follows: 

(1)  Because  of  ita  appeal  to  the  smaU  saver 
It  U  provoking  a  continued  drain  of  funds 
from  mutual  savings  associations; 

(2)  It  Is  having  a  harmful  effect  on  the 
home  building  and  construction  Industries  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  loanable  funds  avaU- 
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(8)  It  lnp«h«e  rash  rate  competition  be- 
tween the  banks  themsdves,  as  wdl  as  be- 
tween savings  assodations  and  banks; 

(4)  Rather  than  dampening  Inflationary 
^ivaaures.  as  has  been  contended  by  one  mem- 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  it  adds  more 
fud  to  the  flre,  by  fordng  those  banks  pay- 
ing the  higher  ratee  into  ever  more  risky 
high-rate  commerdal  loans. 

Another  member  of  the  Board  of  Oovernon 
has  stated  that  higher  rates  are  stlmulatinK 
an  increase  in  savings.  This  contwitton  does 
not  appear  to  match  up  with  Utest  pubUshed 
data  for  the  year  1B86  to  data. 

Michigan  Savings  b  Loan  League.  Lan- 
sing. Mich.:  ^^ 

to  bdialf  of  the  savings  and  loan  business 
In  Michigan,  I  am  writing  to  urge  your  strong 
support  of  legislation  to  establish  controls 
over  ctHnmereial  bank  certlflcates  of  depodt. 

0\ir  concern  over  the  developmenta  sur- 
roundmg  the  usage  of  the  CD  Instrument  U 
not  limited  to  Ita  Intrudon  Into  the  con-' 
■umer  savings  market.  In  a  broader  sense 
we  have  a  strong  concern  for  the  poadble 
serious  impairment  to  the  monetary  system 
that  may  develt^  if  proper  reguUtion  u  de- 
layed. This  evaluation  finds  support  In  the 
serious  Uquldlty  condition  faced  by  a  number 
Of  large  commerelal  banks  last  December 
prior  to  the  Increase  In  the  CD  rate  celUng 
As  you  know,  the  Uquldlty  erlds  caused  by 
large  amoimte  of  maturing  CD's  was  averted 
only  tfarou^  reUef  granted  by  the  Pederal 
Reserve  in  the  form  of  a  rate  eelUac  boost 
to  6H  %  on  time  dqwdta. 

First  Federal  Savings  ft  Loan  Associa- 
tion of  Willmar,  Willmar,  Minn.: 

We  congratulate  you  on  your  efforta  in 
placing  the  bank  CDs  In  their  prt^jer  penpec- 
Uve.  The  commercial  banks  have  at  their 
disposal  savings  paasbooks  as  we  do  to  pro- 
mote savings  fw  mortgage  lending.  The 
passbook  savings,  which  Is  the  true  thrift 
and  savings  media,  hAs  been  ne^ected  and 
can  be  modernised  to  the  same  high-plane 
that  It  has  been  in  the  thrift  industry.  The 
CD  has  been  dealgned  for  another  purpose 
and  should  be  restricted  by  legldatlon,  to 
that  purpose. 

First  Federal  Savings  ft  Loan  Assoda- 
Uon. Kalispell,  Mont.: 

(1)  The  action  of  the  Pederal  Reeerve 
Board  In  raising  ceilings  on  CJD.'t  to  6%% 
and  leaving  the  minimmn  amount  without 
control  thereby  giving  ocmmerclal  buiks  a 
long  and  dUtlnct  advantage  over  other  home 
financing  Institutions  such  as  our  own  asso- 
ciation. 

(2)  As  a  result  of  (1)  above  we  are  in  a 
very  rough  competing  podtton  with  local 
commercial  banks.  Any  further  raise  on  rate 
by  Pint  Pederal  would  only  trigger  a  rate 
war  which  we  could  not  win  (and  It  would 
not  be  good  business  for  anyone  if  we  could 
do  so). 

(8)  As  a  result  of  (2)  above,  our  savings 
flow  Is  not  what  It  should  be  and  likewise 
Insufficient  to  meet  our  draaand  for  home 
loan  finandng. 

(4)  Therefore,  as  In  the  past  we  must  look 
to  our  line  of  lending  credit  at  our  Pederal 
Home  Loan  Bank.  But  we  find  the  said 
credit  practically  dried  up  for  lending  pur- 
poses,  due  to  Pederal  Home  Loan  Bank  policy 
o'  restriction  on  mortgage  expansion  credit 
to  the  various  savings  and  loan  associations 
(necessitated  by  heavy  savings  withdrawals 
and  loan  funds  demand) . 

Now  we  come  right  back  to  the  point  of 
beginning:  Until  reasonable  oontrcd  Is  placed 
on  commerelal  bank  rata  and  use  of  CJJ.'s 
we  will  continue  to  have  the  imbalance  in 
the  financial  system  that  Is  costing  the  home 
owner  too  high  Interest  rates,  when  he  can 
get  a  loan. 
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At  the  Mm*  tlnM  the  preaent  altUAtlon  la 
diaoooraclBg  normal  aavlnga  flow  Into  our 
varlooa  asTlnga  Inatltutlona,  trom  wbanc*  tlie 
grfl»t  balk  of  all  Ions  t«rm  borne  loan 
flnancilng  orl(lnat«a.  Furthermore,  the  Irony 
of  It  an  torcaa  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
to  contlnuAlIj  go  on  the  market  to  try  to 
provide  the  funda  for  borne*,  whereaa  we 
ahould  be  taking  thle  money  In  over  our 
counter  at  a  rate  within  reason,  and  keep- 
ing our  loan  ratea  down  llkewlae.  This 
would  help  to  offset  inflation  right  at  home. 

If  the  Federal  Beeerve  Boerd  would  re- 
vise their  preeent  regulation  for  ogling  on 
commercial  beak  CJ>.  ratee  to  4Vi%  on  1 
year  CD.^  up  to  120,000.00,  and  on  1  year 
CJ>.%  oter  9njOOOM  a  oelllng  of  6^ %.  In 
fact.  It  ehould  be  a  minimum  of  at  least 
950.000.00  or  more  to  qiuOUy  for  the  &^^% 
In  order  to  keep  a  real  balance.  If  this  Is 
not  done,  we  will  only  be  getting  'stop-gap' 
regidatlons  that  will  attempt  to  better  the 
present  situation,  but  will  not  do  the  real 
Job  needed  In  curbing  loan  ratee.  getting 
homes  for  these  people,  and  holding  Inflation. 

Home  Federal  Savings  tt  Loan  Associa- 
tion of  Klnston,  Khiston,  N.C.: 

Speaking  for  Home  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  and  many  other  asso- 
ciation managers  In  Baatem  North  Carolina, 
we  are  quite  concerned  over  the  commercial 
banks'  preeent  use  of  CD  accounts.  We  feel 
very  strongly  that  some  curb  should  be 
placed  on  coneumer-sUe  CD's. 

We  hare  la  Blnstoa  have  eiperlenoed  oon- 
sklerahle  lose  as  of  our  passbook  savln«i  to 
our  local  *^">t  on  this  small  consumer-size 
CD.  In  fact,  the  withdrawals  have  been  so 
heavy  that  we  have  had  to  discontinue  ac- 
cepting new  mortgage  loan  i4>pUcatlon8. 
Based  on  Information  available  to  me.  this 
Is  the  situation  pretty  much  throughout  the 
state  of  North  Carolina. 

If  this  trend  oontlnuee,  we  feel  that  we 
will  be  out  of  the  mortgage  loan  market 
until  1M7.  I  am  sure  you  know  what  this 
can  mean  to  our  local  economy.  Last  year, 
our  aaaoclatlon  loaned  alz  million  doUars  In 
■aortgage  loans  In  our  area.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  we  wlU  lend  less  than  three  mil- 
lion la  1»M. 

Mansfield  Building  li  Loan  Associa- 
tion. Mansfield,  C»ilo: 

The  largeat  local  eoaameNlal  bank  has 
siphoned  off  *S6.176.aiO  from  savings  A  loan 
aaaodatloBe  and  other  eouroee  In  this  ana 
during  the  laat  two  yeara  .  .  .  not  surprls- 
lag  since  the  high  rate  on  CD's  autbotlaed 
by  the  Fsderal  Beeerve  Board  is  an  Invita- 
tion to  commercial  banks  to  make  a  raid  on 
savings  accumulated  by  Savings  tc  Loan  As- 
■orlatlone, 

State  Federal  Savbigs.  Tulsa.  Okla.: 
I  have  read  many  articles  appearing  In 
trade  Journals.  a»  well  as  AP  and  UPI  re- 
ports across  the  nation  concerning  mortage 
condlUona,  and  am  sorry  to  learn  that  not 
•oaly.here  In  Tulsa  but  generally  everywhere 
the  home  mortgage  Industry  Is  In  a  deplorable 
condition.  In  Tulaa.  home  mortgages,  unleaa 
commitments  were  obtained  In  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  are  pracUcaUy  nonexistent. 
A  small  amount  of  mortgage  money  Is  avail- 
able at  70%  of  appraised  value,  at  0^%  to 
•H«  Interest  plus  a  2%  loan  fee.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  buying  pubUc  U  forced  out 
of  the  market  by  theee  terms.  Many  build- 
ers have  spaculattve  timisse  oo  band  that 
they  are  not  able  to  seU  because  no  loans 
are  available.  There  are  same  1,000  newly 
devetaped  lots  (hat  are  aot  aalaMe  because 
alMoat  ao  eoaetructloa  aianey  Is  available  In 
Tukn.  I  do  not  lay  tte  oattre  Mame  on  the 
loaal'«)4%  OJX  sale,  bat  we  do  know  that 
huadreda  ot  ttoasande  ci  doUan  have  gone 


out  of  the  savings  and  loans  Into  theee  high 
yielding  certificates.  In  checking  around 
at  the  commercial  banks,  I  find  that  the 
only  mortgage  loan  they  are  Interested  In 
making  Is  on  a  90-day  note,  with  a  mort- 
gage filed  as  security,  with  the  borrower  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  to  renew  that  note  every 
BO  days  at  a  possibly  higher  rate  of  Intereet 
imtll  he  Is  able  to  secure  financing  else- 
where. The  borrower  has  to  be  a  preferred 
customer  of  the  bank  to  get  even  this  type 
of  flnanclng.  This  Is  the  thing  that  bothers 
me — the  commercial  banks  are  draining  the 
savings,  even  from  the  small  saver,  and  not 
placing  the  money  into  mortgage  lending 
but  ozily  tialng  It  for  high  yielding  abort 
term  loans.  It  Is  my  sincere  opinion  that 
the  CJ3.'s  shoiild  be  restricted  to  a  nninimum 
of  930.000,  which  would  help  tremendously 
from  taking  the  96,000  and  910.000  savings 
customer  out  of  our  Institutions. 

I  can  say  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  In- 
creasing dividends  across  the  board,  nor  am 
I  too  enthusiastic  about  the  variable  rate 
that  the  Fsderal  Home  Loan  Bank  Is  pro- 
posing for  the  industry.  I  do  think  that 
some  type  of  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  customer  who  has  already  been  on  our 
books  for.  say,  three  years  or  longer,  with 
an  allowance  of  an  additional  ^  %  above  the 
regular  dividend  rate. 

American  Savings  k  Loan  Association. 
New  York.  N.Y.: 

Our  type  of  Institutions  are  now  reduced 
to  a  "Weak  Sister"  role  In  that  we  cannot  ac- 
quire new  fvmds  from  the  public  becauee  of 
our  inability  to  pay  a  rate  comparable  to 
that  of  the  "CJ>."  Aoeordingly,  we  do  not 
have  the  funds  to  Invest  In  mortgage  loana 
on  1  and  3  family  residential  real  estate, 
hence,  the  prospective  home  purchasers  and 
builders  are  being  rejected  on  applications 
for  said  funds,  not  because  they  do  not  merit 
the  loan,  but,  on  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  the  current  monetary  situation. 

The  outflow  of  funds  from  thrift  Institu- 
tions together  with  the  lack  of  new  monies 
has  created  a  good  deal  of  eonstematlon 
within  our  industry  and  further,  has  created 
a  void  In  the  Real  Estate  market  of  which 
Savings  and  Loans  have  always  been  the 
backbone.  This  void  grows  larger  day  after 
day  and  the  damage  done  to  our  "Great  So- 
ciety" Is  tenfold. 

To  dose,  let  us  state  tiaequlvoeally  that 
the  onus  Is  now  In  the  capable  hands  of  your 
knowledge: ible  committee  and  we  In  our  As- 
sociation sincerely  hope  that  we  have  set 
forth  some  of  the  inequltiee  of  the  current 
ominous  situation. 

First  Federal  Savings  It  Loan  Associa- 
tion. Beresford,  S.  Oak.: 

We  in  the  Savings  and  Loaa  bualnees  agree 
on  the  fact  that  we  are  interested  In  seeing 
people  owa  their  homes  and  which  we  pride 
ouraelras  In  the  fact  that  we  have  done  a 
fairly  good  Job  In  the  past. 

We  are  carrying  loans  which  you  realize 
carry  no  higher  interest  than  some  Certif- 
icates of  D^ioalts  bring.  We  feel  thU  Is  a 
dangerous  situation  and  If  some  legislation 
Is  not  enacted  to  stop  this  It  will  be  a  very 
crippling  effect  on  the  small  saver  as  well 
as  future  home  owner. 

First  Federal  Savings  L  Loan  Associa- 
tion. Johnson  City,  Tenn.: 

Beoently  I  have  attended  several  meetings 
of  Savings  and  Loan  Executives  and  I  am 
dlstreased  to  find  the  degree  of  pessimism 
which  Is  prevalent  In  many  areas,  litis 
pessimism  especlaUy  prevalent  in  Cahfomla. 
Texas,  and  North  CaroUxta  Tttmt  to  etam 
from  a  reallaatlon  that  with  preeent  trends 
contlnulBg  the  aavlaga  and  loaa  industry 
will  be  able  to  prcMde  for  the  aaada  ot  pro- 
apeettve  home  owners,    nue  wlU  mean  a 


very  eerious  cutback  all  down  the  line  ss 
we  Involve  manufacturers  of  boildlitg  ms- 
terials,  dealers  and  suppliers,  ooatracton 
workaian  and  the  atany  others  who  are  a 
vital  part  o<  the  buUdlag  Industry. 

It  la  hoped  that  your  oooualttee  wui  take 
whatever  action  is  appropriate  to  see  that 
the  savings  and  loan  Induatry  will  not  face  a 
sertoua  decline  becauee  from  lack  of  funds. 
One  of  the  reaaons  for  the  present  short^e 
of  money  eeems  to  stem  from  ttm  fact  that 
same  banks  are  selling  CD's  and  denonina- 
tlons  as  low  as  930.00  bearing  9%  and  6^% 
Interest.  A  representative  at  a  White  Sul- 
phur Springs  meeting  told  me  he  was  having 
to  compete  with  this  situation  la  Peuuvl- 
vania. 

First  Savings  k  Loon  Association,  AI- 
vln.  Tex.: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  regarding  the  Bill 
that  you  are  sponsoring  conoemlng  bank 
certificates  of  deposits.  I  must  say  that  I 
greatly  appreciate  your  thtnirin^  iq  regards 
to  this  very  critical  matter.  It  Is  my  tudsr- 
standing  that  you  will  amend  the  Bill  to 
limit  CD's  at  the  6  V^  rate  only  on  deposit! 
of  9100,000i)0  On  CD's  In  denominattoni 
of  lees  than  9100,000.00,  the  rate  will  be  4H«,. 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  regulation  that  the 
commercial  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
business  can  live  with. 

I  know  that  you  are  aware  that  a  consider- 
able amount  of  funds  have  been  transftired 
from  savings  and  loan  associations  to  cam- 
merclal  banks.  If  no  action  Is  taken  le- 
gardlng  this  matter,  It  will  unquestlonsbly 
be  of  great  barm  to  the  savings  and  lean 
business.  In  order  to  have  ample  funds 
available  through  the  country,  it  Is  «<»»nH4ii 
that  the  savings  and  loan  associations  b«  at 
least  on  a  competitive  baslB  with  the  com- 
mercial banks. 

Bay  City  Federal  Savings  It  Loan  As- 
sociation, Bay  City.  Tex.: 

I  know  that  you  have  always  been  a  friend 
of  the  Saving  &  Loan  business  and  I  feel  tm 
that  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  prevent 
the  Banks  from  putting  the  Savings  and 
Loan  Associations  out  of  business,  which  will 
happen  If  the  Banks  go  to  B%  or  5^  %.  this 
will  have  a  very  bad  effect  'on  the  entire 
economy  of  the  TT.S.  With  the  tree  money 
(checking  accU.)  the  banks  have  they  could 
afford  to  pay  6V4%  for  a  long  time  to  get 
rid  of  the  Savings  &  Loan  Associations  and 
I  am  stire  that  they  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  do  It. 

Excbange  Savings  li  Loan  Association, 
Dallas,  Tex.: 

The  three  proposals  which  you  reconuneod 
are  all  imperative,  and  I  trust  that  you  will 
get  a  favorable  reply  from  the  nine  agenclss. 

It  is  Important,  as  you  indicate,  that  sotne 
action  l>e  taken  before  July  1st,  if  possible, 
because  we  anticipate  another  big  drain  on 
the  savings  and  loan  association,  and  natu- 
rally it  WlU  take  that  much  longer  to  recover 
and  continue  to  do  the  Job  that  we  were 
designed  to  do  in  helping  the  homeowner 
buUd  his  home  at  a  reasonable  rate.  Tbl* 
rate  war  has  caused  the  new  purchaser  to 
suffer,  and  it  has  not  helped  the  commercial 
banks. 

Rusk  Federal  Savings  k  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. RuA.  Tex. : 

I  think  your  position  Is  Indeed  well  taken 
and  unleas  it  prevails  and  Intercat  rates  gen- 
erally decline,  the  preeent  rate  war  between 
the  banking  industry  and  the  savings  and 
loan  Induatry  Is  going  to  "reap  havoc"  on 
both  Industriee  and  tot  no  good  cause.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  should  be  forced  to 
reduce  lU  present  9^  %  limit  back  to  4M  % 
and  I  hope  you  will  be  aMe  to  force  tha 
todosa 


HOMEBUILDBBS.  RK|!>fL  ESTATE 
AGENTS,  AND  FRIVi^rE  CITIZENS 
ASK  FOR  CD  LEQISI  /  .TION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  -peaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  CKteitd  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  foe  Ricokb  and 
Include  extraneous  matttt*. 

The  SPEAKESl.  Is  iiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gontleman  from 
Texas?  ] 

There  was  no  objectlo  i. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  month  while  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  b^n  conducting 
hearings  on  the  critical  ^tuatlon  exist- 
ing in  the  money  market  saused  by  high- 
Interest,  short-term  neirotiable  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  I  hav(  {received  him- 
dieds  of  letters  from  Ui9  thrift  indus- 
tiy,  commercial  banket  i  homeowners, 
home  buyers,  homebuU  ders,  and  real 
estate  agents  urging  o\je  committee  to 
pass  some  remedial  legislation  to  avert 
a  disastrous  turn  down  i^  the  mortgage 
market  and  the  crimiliiik  of  the  thrift 
industry.  [ 

Much  attention  has  Men  focused  on 
the  efforts  of  the  savlnp  and  loan  in- 
dustry in  urging  conginssional  action, 
but  I  would  again  like  tojAraw  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  the  Bouse  to  other 
groups  who  are  facing  black  days  ahead, 
the  homebuilders  and  reU  estate  agents. 
Our  banker  friends  wouln,  of  course,  like 
to  close  down  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry, but  this  would  Also  close  down 
the  possibility  of  home  loans  to  millions 
of  our  families.  The  housing  market 
and  its  many  closely  ippaneeted  busi- 
nesses supply  millions  of  IJbbs  in  our  econ- 
omy. The  great  shift  in  dor  savings  mar- 
ket has  seriously  hurt  tw  homefouildlng 
industry  and  its  allied '  industries.    We 
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jllke  to  Include 

'  mnarks  these 

^rs,  real  estate 

ens,  expressing 

bf^sent  situation. 

^f  Home  BuUders, 


must  take  action  for  the  good  of  many 
Instead  of  preserving  ttj^  present  status 
for  the  beneficial  few. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woul' 
In  the  RBCokB  following 
tetters  from  homebuUi 
•gents,  and  private  dtl 
grave  concern  over  the 

Blrmli>gham  Associatii 
Birmingham,  Ala.: 

"One  of  the  best  source^  of  money  for  new 
home  loans  has  alvrays  be^h  the  savings  and 
loan  institutions.  However,  since  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  changed  rt|:ulatlons  permit- 
ting certificates  of  deposit^  to  carry  Interest 
rates  up  to  6%%,  savlngM  are  being  with- 
drawn from  the  S&L  Institutions  and  placed 
In  commercial  banks  wbeile  the  funds  are  be- 
ing channeled  Into  oonsuiter  lending,  rather 
than  long-term  resldentit  1  lending.  ThU  is 
resulting  In  a  critical  sho  i  age  of  residential 
mortgage  funds." 

Ur.  WlUlam  D.  Davis,  U*  AlamltOB,  Calif.: 

"I  would  like  to  ask  why  the  commercial 
banks  have  been  allowed  to  misuse  their 
"Certificate  of  Deposit"  aa  a  method  of  cir- 
cumventing the  regulation  which  llmlta  the 
amount  they  may  pay  on  regular  pasabook 
savings  accounts  in  their  Instltutione.  By 
allowing  the  banks,  particularly  the  large 
eastern  banks,  to  offer  terms  on  CD.'s  de- 
■Igned  to  attract  the  savltiKs  doUar  from  the 
Individual,  has  caused  a !  Mnalderable  drain 
of  aavings  dollars  from  Sa  v^Bga  and  Loan  As- 
•oelatlons  and  ultimately  ja  abortage  ot  funds 
In  the  mortgage  market,  j  tlila  seems  to  pre- 
TaU  In  Southern  Calif  ami  a  mora  than  In  any 
other  area.  Tbia  abortai^  ot  funds  la  the 
mortgage  market  In  SouOiem  Caltfomla  la 
causing  ooaalderable  unemployment  In  the 
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ooostruction  field,  real  estate  sales  people, 
and  personnel  in  mortgage  financing  flrma." 
Harbor  Inveatment  Co.,  IM  Mar.  OaUf.: 
"You  have  to  do  something  to  make  UMmey 
available  so  that  the  building  and  eelllng  of 
homes  can  continue. 

"The  situation  U  desperate.  In  the  gardui 
spot  of  Orange  Coiuity.  the  fasteet  growing 
area  in  the  UJSJL.  business  baa  oome  to  a 
standstlU.  Permitting  banks  to  pay  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  on  time  deposits  is  taking 
away  the  money  needed  for  ouir  business  to 
stirvlve," 

P.  A.  Palmer.  Inc..  aalea  management.  New- 
port Beach,  Calif. : 

"Savings  and  loan  aasoelattona  have  Just 
about  stopped  lending  ntoney  tof  the  ooa- 
structlon,  or  refinancing  c€  homes  and  build- 
ings. If  there  Isnt  some  relief  In  this  direc- 
tion, a  major  unemployment  situation  has  to 
result.  When  one  of  the  largest  Inoome  pro- 
ducers in  our  economy  la  stopped,  everyone 
suffers.  In  this  case  the  suffering  is  going  to 
be  severe.  Buildera.  real  estate  finna. 
architects,  plumbers,  building  supply  com- 
panies, etc.  are  beginning  to  go  broke.  With- 
out funda  to  finance  home  purchases,  older 
bomee  also  are  not  selling.  The  main  buy«« 
of  homes  are  working  couples  who  cant  poa- 
slbly  pay  cash." 
"H",  Inc..  home  builders,  Gtelnesvllle,  Fla.: 
"For  the  past  month,  we  have  been  ex- 
periencing unvtsually  tight  mortgage  money 
In  this  area.  I  realize  that  this  is  brought 
about  by  national  economy,  but  It  does  seem 
a  bit  ridiculous  for  an  economy  to  be  getting 
along  so  well,  such  as  in  the  OalneevlUe. 
Florida,  area,  and  then  be  choked  to  death  by 
something  that  it  has  no  contr<d  over. 

"Ibis  situation  is  already  deplorable  and  Is 
getting  woree.  Would  yoa  please  advise  if 
there  is  anything  that  you  eould  do,  or  If 
there  Is  anything  that  you  know  that  we  in 
Gainesville  might  be  able  to  do  to  alter  this 
situation?" 
Storeyland  Homes,  Inc.,  Alton,  Hi.: 
"Unless  some  change  is  made  In  the  situa- 
tion, I  will  be  oompeUed  to  discontinue  my 
home  oonatruotlon  business  and  thereby 
there  will  be  a  loes  of  employment  of  at  least 
as  people  directly  hired  by  me.  This  will 
also  concern  the  employment  of  sub-con- 
tracton  and  the  building  material  suppliers." 
A.  Weinman  Building  Co..  Southfleld, 
Mich.: 

•1  am  the  owner  of  a  small  and  young 
building  company  near  Detroit.  The  area 
eeema  to  be  expanding  or  la  at  least  indicat- 
ing a  great  potential  for  growth.  I  would  like 
to  build  some  apartments  In  the  area  how- 
ever I  am  having  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
mortgage  from  the  bank  aa  my  company's 
reputation  and  worth  Is  not  yet  great 
enougih.  I  am  sure  the  project  would  be  suc- 
ceesful  otherwise  I  would  not  dare  take  the 
risk,  rve  even  bad  calls  from  pe<9le  wanting 
to  rent  yet  cannot  start  to  build.  My  lot  Is 
about  20  miles  north  of  Detroit,  farther  than 
meet  ootnpanlea  have  started  to  build.  But 
the  area  la  developing  rapidly  In  business  and 
Industry  and  soon  the  larger  building  com- 
panies will  mo\t  In. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  if  you  could  make 
It  poaalble  for  pec^le  like  oie  to  obtain  easier 
mortgagee  for  safe  investments,  then  the 
cause  for  Increasing  a  more  perfect  oompatl- 
tlon  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  I  think  the 
use  of  money  in  areas  that  are  practically 
begging  for  Investment  would  make  ours  a 
more  stable  eooDomy.  Lack  of  lavastment 
In  one  area  produces  leaa  Investinant  la  re- 
lated areas  and  retards  growth  where  growth 
Is  the  natural  inclination.  Easier  mortgages 
and  loans  would  not  only  distribute  wealth 
It  would  Increase  it  for  everyone.  The  larger 
companies  would  have  to  beoonte  more  honest 
In  their  Investment  since  they  would  noi  be 
able  to  Just  wait  around  uatu  tiie  thne  they 
felt  "they"  were  ready.  Hew  buslneessa  and 
Increased  Investment  would  reduce 


ployment,  expand  the  eoonomy  and  in  turn 
create  more  Inveatoksat.'' 

Maurice  8.  Bevelone.  attorney  at  law,  Bea- 
trice, Nehr.: 
"You  vriU  find  . . . 

".  .  .  overwhelming  support  for  the  sug- 
geetlon  of  an  Interest  llmlUtlon  of  4.5*%  for 
oertlficatee  at  deposit  of  less  than  9100,- 
000.00  in  commercial  banks. 

"This  county.  Gage  County,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  aroimd  asXWO  has  el^  small  com- 
mercial banks  located  outalde  of  Beatrice,  the 
Coiuty  Seat.  Theee  banks  cannot  afford  to 
meet  the  competition  of  the  two  major  banka 
in  Beatrice  paying  4^  %  on  one  year  certifi- 
cates of  deptosit.  As  a  reeult  the  county  seat 
banks  are  draining  off  the  oertlflcate  of 
depoalt  money  in  the  smaller  towns." 

Plonskl  Agency,  real  esUte-lnsuranoe.  Jer- 
sey aty.  NJ.: 

"There  is  anticipated  a  substantial  Increase 
in  new  family  formations  beginning  In  1969 
aixd  extending  to  1B70.  If  the  housing  In- 
dustry is  unable  to  secure  essential  mortgage 
money  frtsn  Savings  Banks  and  Savings  and 
Loan  Associations  (these  institutions  provide 
80%  of  the  funda  for  home  mortgages)  there 
will  be  a  serious  dislocation  In  our  total  econ- 
omy. Please  bear  in  mind  with  new  home 
constmctions  goes  drapes,  furniture,  carpet- 
ing, Venetian  blinds,  bedding,  dlnnerware. 
silverware,  etc.  I  Sure  the  newlyweds  wm 
buy  some  of  these  Items,  but  they  will  be 
slowed  down  in  kind  and  quantity.  New- 
lyweds buy  heavy  to  furnish  a  new  home  and 
light  to  furnish  a  temporary  i^jartment." 

Don-Mor  Assocrtatea.  Xno..  mortgage  flnanc- 
lng, Garden  City,  N.T.: 

"This  press\ire  is  very  apparent  to  me  aa  a 
mortgage  broker,  as  savings  institutions  have 
greatly  cut  down  on  money  available  for 
niortgages,  or  are  out  of  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket entirely  at  the  present  time. 

"The  surveys  of  theee  savings  institutions 
Indicate  that  the  money  is  flowing  out  of 
their  savings  accounts  SAd  flowing  Into  CD 
accounts  In  the  commercial  banks.  And  the 
money  that  is  going  out  of  the  savings  In- 
stitutions at  such  a  fast  pace  Is  that  of  the 
average  'working  man'  saver  who  has  main- 
tained accounts  of  up  to  910.000." 

Mr.  Charles  V.  Slmms,  president,  Ohio 
Home  BuUders  Association,  Oolumbus,  Ohio: 
"As  President  of  the  more  than  4000  mem- 
ber Ohio  Home  BuUders  Associations,  I  want 
to  caU  to  your  attention,  the  current  dilem- 
ma that  the  home  building  indtutry  of  our 
state  la  facing  because  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board'a  action  In  late  1968  in  amend- 
ing BeguUtlon  Q.  pormittlng  CD's  to  carry 
Interest  ratea  of  up  to  6Vi%.  and  FNMA's 
action  not  to  purchase  any  mortgage  with 
an  outstanding  principal  In  excess  of  916,000 
per  residence  or  a  dwelling  unit.  TtUs  action 
has  hurt  the  building  market  drastically  and 
If  not  corrected  eoon.  wiU  have  a  great  ef- 
fect on  the  econ(»ny  of  Ohio  and  the  Nation." 
Mr.  Walter   Carrlngton.   builder.  Austin, 

Tex.: 

"Our  home  building  business  has  virtually 
stopped.  ^  ^ 

"Why?  It  all  atarted  last  December  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board'a  Increase  In  prime 
Interest  rates  and  the  ensuing  scramble  for 
money. 

"Now  the  burden  ot  hoaie  *P'^"'•^"g  is  left 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  looal  savings  and  loan 
Institutions.  They  also  have  stopped,  which 
la  the  reason  why  our  business  has  stopped." 

Cel  Chemical  Coatings.  Inc.. Houston.  Tex.: 

"Four  and  a  half  yeara  ago.  the  Surey  Sav- 
ln0i  and  Loan  association  of  Houston  re- 
ceived Its  charter  from  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  was  Insured  under  FJBJ:i,I.C.  During 
this  period  of  time,  we  have  buUt  our  assets 
to  approximately  $l»jOOOftOO.  We  have 
helped  the  community  to  build  many  homee. 
but  It  snsira  that  the  baaka  now  an  trying 
to  put  us  out  of  buslnses.  As  a  matter  of 
tact,  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  loan 
tor  the  past  three  weeks  because  of  the  lack 
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ot  moD«y.  Wtthdxmmla  haw  b>en  wctraBely 
1m*t7 — to  be  ■pedflo.  toon  tluui  30%  of  our 
total  depodtB.  We  are  quite  coneetned.  but 
we  are  gotnff  to  be  mote  oonoemed,  U  tbe 
trend  oontlnuea." 

Dando  Oooetructloo  Co..  Lake  Jactaon. 
Tex.: 

"Am  a  boUdloc  oontractor  In  the  Braao^Mirt 
area,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  effect  that  high 
Interest,  oonaumar-type  oertlfloatee  of  deposit 
laaued  by  commerelal  banks  has  on  the  STall- 
afaUltjr  of  mortgace  funds.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  the  conventional  home  mortgage 
lenders  In  this  locality  are  unable  to  make 
further  commitments  either  for  qteculatlTe 
homes  or  for  homes  to  permanent  borrow- 
eis.  These  institutions,  who  are  spedaUsta 
In  the  mortcage  loan  field,  are  unable  to  ful- 
fill thdr  rote  In  financing  home  ownership 
because  the  bulk  ttf  the  funds  which  here- 
tofore have  been  aTallable  for  this  puxpoee 
are  being  channeled  to  commercial  banks 
in  metropolitan  areas  which  are  offering  a 
return  of  5%  and  SV4  %  on  certlflcatee  of  de- 
posit, of  $1,000.00  or  more.  Some  banks  are 
even  offering  5%  CD's  on  Issser  amounts." 

Ifr.  James  H.  Hand,  Jr..  Harllngen,  Tex.: 

"In  retrospect,  the  decision  In  December 
by  the  Federal  Beaerve  Board  In  raising  the 
cao  rate  to  6^  %  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  the  pr(q>oaed  objecttve 
of  economic  restraint  In  view  of  the  tremen- 
dous and  rising  pressive  of  the  Viet  Nameee 
War. 

"To  avert  the  strangulation  of  thrift,  home 
ownership,  and  better  dtlsenshlp,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  restore  a  balance  In  the  financial  role 
of  the  banks  and  the  savings  and  loan  asso- 
datloos.  Tills,  I  believe,  can  best  be  ac- 
compllshed  by  roUmg  back  the  present  6^  % 
CD  rate  or  »™«Hng  the  size  of  the  CD  on 
which  this  higher  rate  can  be  paid  to  a  min- 
imum of  9100.000.00. 

"XiOt  us  not  also  forget,  that  by  far  and 
large,  banks  axA  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions are  engaged  In  equally  spedallxed  lend- 
ing areas,  and  that  both  have  performed 
well  their  respective  roles.  To  expect  each 
to  perform  w«U  outside  of  its  specialised 
lending  area  la  to  invite  inefflclency,  exceeslve 
operating  loeses,  and  ultimately  a  stifling  of 
the  American  economic  scene." 

Ur.  Uoyd  Baker.  Spokane,  Wash.: 

"During  the  past  few  months  I  have  be- 
come aware  of  Intenas  competition  among 
flnanrlal  Institutions  for  savings.  The  com- 
mercial banks  liberal  use  of  Certificate  of 
Deposits  of  unrealistic  amounts  has  helped 
them  to  acquire  savings  that  have  tradition- 
ally been  piaoed  with  other  tyites  of  finan- 
cial Institutions.  This  would  be  acceptable 
If  these  acquired  funds  were  being  used  for 
the  same  purpose  as  though  they  had  been 
acfflimulated  by  a  different  type  of  financial 
Instttutton." 

Andarw  Bealty  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

"Please  add  my  name  to  your  growing 
Ust  of  dissenters  about  the  existing  CDs 
now  being  sold  by  the  banks.  This  practice 
has  had  a  crlppUng  effect  on  our  Savings 
and  Loans  and  tharef  ore  has  refiected  In  the 
Seal  Bstate  Industry  and  the  construction 
field.  The  Savings  and  Loans  are  not  even 
taking  mortgage  applications  In  our  city. 
Right  now  they  wouldn't  take  an  appUca- 
tlon  for  a  910,000  mortgage  on  the  Alamo 
or  $ha  Shamrock  Hotel.  If  you  were  willing 
toj^y  10%  interest." 

Ifr.  Ohariaa  R.  I>ykstra.  real  estate  broker, 
Badne.  Wis.: 

"X  urge  that  action  be  taken  to  Impose 
a  celling  of  4^  %  interest  rate  for  oerttficatea 
of  depodt  paid  by  all  banks,  and  a  like  and 
equal  restriction  Imposed  upon  all  savings 
and  loan  associations. 

"It  Is  my  opinion  that  such  actkm  would 
have  a  stabUlatng  effect  upon  the  eoooomlcs 
of  the  home-owner  market  In  the  state.  The 
present  Imbalanoe  of  Interest  rates  Is  re- 
fiected In  the  pteeent  market  m  this  area,  as 
surely  It  must  be  throu^ioat  the  rest  of  the 
stata." 


Mr.  H.  X.  OUbert.  realtor.  Xlkhom.  Wia.: 
"As  an  Individual  In  the  real  sstate  busi- 
ness, I  have  rather  forcefully  doom  to  real- 
lae  the  effect  of  the  Oertlfloates  of  Deposits 
on  the  Savings  and  Loan  Industry  and.  in 
turn,  the  availability  of  money  for  mortgage 
loans  for  residential  and  smaller  commercial 
propertlee,  which  effects  not  only  those  of 
us  In  the  real  aetata  buslnsss  but  aU  those 
in  all  phssss  of  the  building  business. 

"Commerdal  banks  play,  as  we  all  know, 
a  very  useful  and  needed  part  in  our  Boon- 
omy,  but  the  vast  majority  of  Oommardal 
Banks  are  not  real  estate  mortgage  oriented 
or  minded  as  they  are  not  intereeted  In  mort- 
gagee of  the  length  of  Ume  that  Is  neceesary 
for  the  bulk  of  real  aetata  mortgagee,  par- 
tUnilarly  home  mortgages;  nor  are  they  In- 
terested, willing  or  able  to  grant  mortgages 
In  the  amoQnt  neceesary  for  the  average  i«al 
saUte  loan." 


ShiALL   BANKS   URGE   ACTION    ON 
CERTinCATEB  OF  DEPOSIT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rccou>  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  re- 
ports that  I  have  seen  circulating  around 
In  the  press  and  In  my  mail  have  charac- 
terised the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee's concern  over  the  serious  situa- 
tion caused  by  the  hlsh-lnterest-bearlng, 
short  maturl^  certificates  of  deposit  as  a 
ball-out  for  the  thrift  Industry. 

For  the  Information  of  Members,  I 
would  like  to  Insert  into  the  Ricoko  fol- 
lowing my  xtmrnrkB  a  number  of  letters  I 
have  recelTed  from  small  banks  around 
the  country.  Small  banks  are  being  hurt 
by  this  Federal  Reserve  caused  high  In- 
terest rate  war.  so  It  Is  a  serious  concern 
to  both  the  banking  community  and  the 
thrift  industry.  The  whole  push  on  these 
high  rated  CD's  has  been  caused  by  the 
big  money  market  bank  without  any  care, 
concern,  or  study  as  to  the  effect  these 
financial  instruments  have  on  the  money 
market.  As  we  all  know,  the  mortgage 
market  Is  out  of  reach  of  the  homeowner ; 
savings  and  loans,  whl<^  have  made  over 
40  percent  of  the  home  loans  In  America 
today,  no  longer  make  commitments  on 
mortgage  loans.  Small  banks  find  them- 
selves also  In  a  serious  situation  since 
they  Just  catmot  compete  nor  pay  the 
high  rates  of  the  big  banks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  these  letters  from  small 
bankers  expreralng  deep  concern  over  the 
CD  problem. 

Delaware  Trust  Co.,  Wilmington.  Del.: 
"In  the  Interest  of  preeervlng  the  relation- 
ship among  various  savings  Instltutlans  we 
urge  the  rediustlon  of  the  rate  oelllng  on 
oertlfloatee  of  deposit  of  less  than  $100,000  to 
four  and  ons  half  percent  and  we  oppoee  any 
Increase  above  four  percent  in  the  rate  11m- 
Ite  on  pasehook  savlnsi." 
Lake  View  Ttust  Ik  Savln«i  Bank.  Chicago, 

m.: 

"WhUe  the  guieral  public  Is  not  averse  in 
prlndple  to  receiving  higher  Intereet  on  their 
depoelt  acooonts,  there  U  considerable  mis- 
giving OD  the  part  of  many  to  the  evNitual 
Bolvency  of  our  banking  system  if  we  are 
to  continue  In  what  amounts  to  a  rate  war 
without  abatement.  Competition  on  the 
basis  of  sM'vlce  rendered  will  have  their  ap- 


proval, hot  they  are  quick  to  reoogniae  the 
weakanlng  effect  of  large  Interest  payments 
on  the  solvsnoy  of  their  banks." 
State  Bank  of  Bast  MoUne,  Baat  iioline 

ni.: 

"Remember,  the  prime  rate  and  the  la 
allowable  Intereet  paid  on  savings  accounts 
and  CD's  was  not  done  for  the  benefit  of  the 
smaller  banks,  but  for  ths  banks  of  the  Ewt- 
em  Sea  Coast.  We  smaller  banks  don't  like 
to  increase  Intereet  ratee  but  are  forced  to  go 
along  by  the  big  boys,  llie  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Federal  Reeerve  Boerd  are  both 
to  blame  for  this  situation. 

"I  emphasize  that  you  and  your  oommittee 
give  very  sincere  ctMislderation  to  this  matter 
and  for  goodness  sakee  protect  the  smaller 
banking  institutions  from  ruin.  These 
smallsr  banks  have  been  the  backbone  of  our 
country  and  now  like  aU  other  small  buslnee* 
enterprlsee  must  stoop  to  the  wishes  ot  the 
big  Institutions.  Let's  preeerve  theee  institu- 
tions (or  the  benefit  of  the  email  people  who 
make  up  the  bulk  of  our  population." 
People  Trust  Co.,  Linton,  Ind.: 
"It  seems  to  me,  and  maybe  I  am  wrong, 
that  forcee  are  in  evidence  that  would  de- 
stroy the  function  of  small  banks  tn  unall 
communities  and  finally  be  absorbed  by 
larger  banks  In  larger  communities. 

"Ciirrently  vre  are  paying  4V4  %  on  Certifl> 
catee  of  Depoelt  which  itmn  has  Increased 
considerably  In  the  past  two  years.  Thli 
was  done  recently.  We  had  no  pressure  to 
do  this  except  from  competition  in  our  im- 
mediate community.  We  were  paying  s% 
on  passbook  Savings  and  4%  on  Certificates 
of  Depoelt  of  six  months  or  longer.  Now  we 
don't  know  where  we  are. 

"Indiana  Department  of  Financial  Insti- 
tutions has  regulated  a  4^%  interest  on 
Certlflcatee  of  Depoelte.  We  are  what  you 
might  term  a  State  Bazik  because  we  are 
prlndpally  regulated  by  the  Department  of 
Financial  Institutions  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  the  Federal  Def>oslt  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. It  appears  to  me  that  the  present  atti- 
tude, and  maybe  I  am  wrong,  that  the  larger 
Institutions  are  prepartng  to  enlarge  their 
actlvltlea  where  the  larger  vrill  take  over  the 
smaUer." 
Wlllard  United  Bank,  WQlard,  Ohio: 
"We  are  a  small  bank  with  $30  million  In 
assete,  of  which  two  thirds  of  our  deposits  are 
In  savings  and  CDa.  We  have  been  an  issuer 
of  CDe  for  thirty  years.  They  are  non-nego- 
tlahle  and  can  only  be  transferred  upon  the 
books  of  the  bank.  We  have  never  purchsMd 
outside  CD  money  and  never  will. 

"Our  CDs  are  issued  to  o\ir  depoelton  In 
denominations  of  $100.00  and  Aver  the  years 
we  have  accumulated  over  elx  mllllon  dollsn 
in  CD  money  divided  among  thousands  of 
depoaltors. 

"We  pay  4%  on  the  CDs  and  I  was  and  un 
oppoaed  to  the  action  taken  by  Federal  Re- 
eerve to  ralae  the  rate  on  negotiable  CDs  to 
6^%  without  restrictions.  X  feel  thst  the 
majority  of  the  amallar  banks  should  not  be 
penalised  by  the  action  of  some  banks  In 
rsilslng  CD  rates,  which  in  my  opinion  are 
beyond  the  ablUty  to  pay  without  subjecting 
their  bank  to  some  unsound  and  risky  losns 
and  Investmente. 

"We  have  put  moet  of  our  savings  and  CD 
money  into  local  home,  farm,  and  business 
mortgages.  We  also  have  been  a  Federal 
Housing  lender  since  its  incepUon  and  have 
helped  others  to  buy  their  homes,  farms,  and 
businesses.  We  have  kept  our  loan  rates 
down  and  do  not  antldpate  raising  them." 
Lehigh  Valley  Trust  Co..  AUentown,  Ps.: 
"Neverthelees.  we  believe  It  Is  not  in  the 
public  interest  to  further  Increase  interest 
ratee.  Such  Increaaaa  must  InevlUbly  result 
In  increasing  the  ooat  to  borrowers  and  wUl 
cause  intereet  rataa  on  kians  and  mortgages 
to  rise.  This  wlU  adversely  affect  mislness 
ezpanalon  and  home  buildings  too.  Alresdy 
In  various  sectors  of  the  economy  the  rate  to 
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'r%  and  8%  and 


borrowers  has  advanced  to 
the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

"We  share  the  oonoem  ol  ^e  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  many  q^ponalble  people 
in  government  that  rates  Sfe  advancing  too 
sharply.  We  would  approff  the  regulatory 
curbs  the  Committees  of  Oongress  are  now 
exploring.  Nor  do  we  thi^k  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  conunercial  banks  io  divert  the  de- 
posits of  the  BtUIdlng  and  Loan  Associations 
to  their  own  accounts.  It  la  not  in  the  public 
Interest  to  advantage  one  gtoup  to  the  detri- 
ment of  others."  i 

The  First  National  Bank, |  Marshall,  Tex.: 

"The  excessive  competition  for  theee  kinds 
of  savings  accounts  is  cneatlng  a  vicious 
circle.  It  is  my  feeling  thalt  a  large  amount 
of  the  savings  in  certiflcaites  of  deposit  Is 
what  I  would  caU  "hot  m^ney."  The  de- 
positor la  looking  for  the  klgheet  yield  and 
will  move  his  account  front  time  to  time  to 
the  bank  which  wUl  pay  him  more  interest. 
In  ttim.  the  bank  which  is  paying  a  lesser 
Interest  rate  will  have  to  give  a  long  hard 
look  at  the  poesibility  of  Increasing  its  rates 
in  order  to  avoid  loes  of  Its  accounts.  It 
could  be  argued  that  this  situation  would 
MHitlnue  until  every  bank  in  the  United 
Statee  would  be  paying  flme  and  one-half 
per  cent  on  certificates  of  dfcposlt. 

"A  very  important  conMfleratlon  Is  the 
effect  that  this  would  have  'on  the  borrower. 
Simple  economics  states  that  the  more  we 
pay  for  money  the  more  we  will  have  to 
charge  the  borrower.  This  would  have  an 
sdverse  effect  on  business,  amd  would  add  to 
the  cost  of  living  to  every  individual.  I  be- 
lieve that  on  savings  acccjunta  banks,  to- 
gether with  savings  and  loans,  should  pay  a 
fair  rate  of  interest  and  ch4tge  a  reasonable 
rate  to  their  borrowers.       |  i 

"I  am  In  favor  of  Regnlatlon  Q  being 
amended  so  that  banks  can  pay  up  to  fovur 
and  one-half  per  cent  on  six  month  or  one 
year  certificates  of  deposit  i|p  to  $100,000.00. 
If  the  big  city  banks  need  |o  pay  five  and 
ooe-half  per  cent  on  amounts  over  $100,- 
OOO.OO  In  order  to  remain  competitive  then 
that  would  be  all  right  with  i  me." 


6,400 

TC  moH 

Ml   PER- 
FAIR     AND 


INDEPENDENT 
STRONG.  CAIl,  FOR 
INTEREST   RATE   W. 
CENT     CONSIDERED 
EQXnTABLE 

Mr.  PATBIAN.  Mr.  S^)eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  4itend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  tin  Rkochu)  and 
Include  extraneous  matt<i. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gditleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objectioii. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Sujakw,  to  end 
the  terrible  interest  rate  (<impetitlon  be- 
tween all  the  Nation's  fir  indal  Institu- 
tions, I  recently  introduo  id  House  Joint 
Resolution  1148.  to  fix  fc  it  a  temporary 
period  a  A\^  percent  ma^mum  rate  of 
Interest  payable  on  time  d  9|x>6its.  Includ- 
ing the  notorious  CD's.      j 

My  purpose  Is  to  priivlde  for  the 
liquidity  of  all  our  flnancLfd  institutions 
and  to  Insure  adequate  niMgage  credit 
for  the  home  buildn-  and  the  home 
•»"y«"— which  has  almost  entirely  dried 
np.  Interest  rates  on  honle  loans  are  sky 
blgh  because  of  this  ra*  competition 
WoQipted  by  the  defiant  I  Weral  Reserve 
Board's  money  starvatlonj  (policy. 

So.  it  was  with  great  i^)easure  that  I 
received  and  read  a  telettam  from  the 
top  aOelala  of  the  IMepe  tldent  Bankers 
Association  Informing  m^  of  their  sup- 


port for  a  sensUde  and  sound  4V&  i>ercent 
tempocai;jr  rate  ceOlng  on  time  deposits. 
Tlie  Nation's  6.400  lnd«»endent  bank- 
ers should  be  oongratulated  for  their 
forthright  and  responsible  stand.  Tbe 
entire  telegram  follows: 

ItfDBPBirOKNT  »*HKMn  ASSOdaTlOX 

ov  Aifxaics. 
Hon.  Wbmbt  PAXMAir. 

Chairman,    House    Banking    and    Currency 
Committee,  Waahinffton,  D.C.: 

Federal  leglaUUve  oommittee  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Bankera  Association,  repreaentlng 
more  than  6,400  member  banks,  has  been 
meeting  in  Washington,  yesterday  and  today, 
giving  priority  among  pending  billa  to  your 
H.J.  Res.  1148,  HR.  14036  and  related  bills. 
The  committee  atteiuled  the  public  hearing 
today  and  listened  to  the  testimony  of 
Chairman  Martin  and  hla  interrogation  by 
members  of  your  oommittee. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  draft  of  the  vari- 
ous bills  under  consideration  and  respect- 
fuUy  offer  the  following  as  expreeslng  tbe 
sense  of  the  Independent  Bankers  Associa- 
tion: we  recognize  that  tbe  thrust  of  thU 
bill  arises  from  concern  for  restraining  a 
potential  rate  war  between  the  mutual 
thrift  associations  and  the  commetdal 
banks.  This  possible  rate  compeutlon  con- 
tains the  elements  of  damage  to  both  and  is 
dearly  not  in  the  public  Interest.  Likewise 
we  recognize  the  potential  for  Interest  rate 
competition  with  the  banking  industry,  aa 
weU  as  with  the  thrift  institutions.  How- 
ever we  are  opposed  to  the  Impodtion  of  re- 
stralnta  on  the  commerdal  banks  without 
comparable  and  appropriate  restraints  on 
the  thrift  Inetltutlons,  which  action  we  be- 
lieve la  equitable  and  fair.  We  ai«  mindful 
of  the  experiences  of  tbe  t^wt^trtg  industry 
with  former  Increases  in  the  m>TiiT.«w|  p^r. 
mlsslble  rates,  where  the  permladble  rate 
has  rapidly  become  the  floor  as  well  as  the 
cdling. 

In  view  of  this  we  do  not  beUeve  a  five 
percent  rate  wlU  aooompllah  relief  In  the 
rate  competition  between  the  thrift  Institu- 
tions and  the  conunerdal  banks.  For  such 
purpose  It  U  our  belief  that  the  ceUlng 
ahould  not  exceed  four  and  one  half  per- 
cent. Our  other  principal  positions  Indude: 
authorization  to  Increase  reeerve  reqtilie- 
'PW'ts  rtiould  be  premised  upon  authorizing 
appropriate  reeerve  requirements  for  thrift 
Institutions  and  other  financial  Intermedi- 
aries. Further  we  believe  that  a  system  of 
graduated  reeerve  requirements  by  slae  of 
bank  would  be  desirable.  We  are  opposed  to 
proposala  to  require  Interagency  coordina- 
tion on  changes  in  Interest  rate  llmltatlona. 
We  bdleve  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should 
be  given  the  power  to  distinguish  between 
eertlflcates  of  deposit  as  money  market  In- 
struments and  time  depoalta  and  passbook 
aavings  accounts  which  are  In  the  nature  of 
thrift  accoimta. 

We  are  opposed  to  revision  of  eectlon  14(b) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  make  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  and  of 
the  FNMA  Issued  a  secondary  market  opera- 
tion eligible  for  purchase  by  the  ftderal  Re- 
serve Board.  We  believe  the  purpoee  of 
Injecting  funds  into  the  mortgage  market  U 
bast  accompllabed  dlreetly  through  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Par  DuBOB, 

PreaiOent. 
Ba^  H.  Albw, 

Ohmirman  of 
federal  LegisUUiv*  CommUtea. 


MINNESOTA  CREDIT  UNICMfS  ASK 
CONGRESS  TO  CONTROL  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  BOARD 

M^.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  BaootB  and 
Ixiclude  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  ttaere  objection 
to  tbe  request  ot  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Then  was  no  objection. 

Mi.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Min- 
nesota Credit  Union  League,  at  Its  recent 
37th  annual  meeting,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion In  opposition  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  stand  on  higher  Interest  rates. 
The  resolution  calls  on  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
to  place  restraints  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  power  to  Increase  Interest 
rates  without  i^iproval  of  Congress. 

Savings  Instltutkins  and  home  buyers 
throughout  the  country  have  been  seri- 
ously damaged  by  the  December  action 
of  the  VtOetnl  Reserve  Board  In  nddng 
interest  rates  37.5  percent.  This  action 
by  the  Board  has  vlrtuaDy  cut  off  mort- 
gage loans  In  many  sections  of  our  coun- 
try and  has  made  It  extremely  dlfflcult 
for  middle-  and  low-lnoome  famlUes  to 
obtain  much-needed  mortgage  money, 
nn  Disnaiifs  low  miaaaar  xancs 

The  tight  money  situation  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  Boiutl  has  arbitrarily 
thrust  upon  the  A"»f«ir>Bn  iieople  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  utter  disregard 
for  low  Interest  rates  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  holds. 

Many  economists  do  not  understand 
how  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  operates, 
but  it  does  not  require  any  •t^nnr^\(.  guu 
to  see  the  havoc  which  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  raised  in  our  economy. 
Talk  to  perspective  home  buyers,  savings 
and  loan  and  mortgage  companies  and 
you  will  quickly  learn  that  the  FMeral 
Reserve  Board  has  so  severely  tightened 
credit  through  various  devices,  includ- 
ing pumped-up  eertlflcates-of-deposit 
rates,  that  the  homebullding  market  is 
faced  with  one  of  the  most  critical  pe- 
riods in  recent  years. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Minnesota  League  of  Credit  Unions 
follows: 

RnoLunow  No.  1    riiissii   Rbhbvx  Boaxs 
Actum  ow  Imaaaw  Bans 


Whereas.  Artlde  I.  Section  8.  paragraph  6 
of  the  ConsUtuUon  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that  Congress  shall  have  the  rl^t  to 
coin  money  and  regulate  Ita  value,  and 

Whereas,  this  provision  of  the  Constitution 
places  the  responslbUlty  directly  upon  Con- 
grees  to  control  Inflation,  deflatton.  and  eco- 
nomic atabmty.  and 

Whereas,  Congresa  has  ersatsd  ths  VMsral 
Reeerve  System  as  Its  agsnt,  subjeek  to  no 
other  control  but  Itstif .  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  on 
repeated  occasions  taken  steps  to  Increase 
Interest  rates  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  con- 
trolling inflation,  and 

Whereas,  such  aoUoos  have  failed  to  ade- 
quately limit  ttis  creation  of  money  by  the 
banking  system  during  periods  of  inflatton, 
and  have  added  a  onuhliv  burden  ot  debt 
to  consumers,  wage  eamera,  home  owners, 
A»<1  tax  payera,  as  weU  aa  having  served  to 
add  to  the  rising  oast  of  living  and  Intereet 
on  the  national  debt,  now  therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  that  ths  Mlnneeota  League 
of  Credit  unions  at  It  ^»«^^ll^^  nuitUiig  in 
Boohester.  MlnnssoU  on  ApiU  83.  isee,  does 
hereby  go  on  record  ss  oppossd  to  ths  policy 
of  increased  Interest  rates  sa  an  Inflationary 
control,  and  requeats  the  members  of  Con- 
grees  to  amend  the  Federal  Reeerve  Act  to 
Idaoe    rsstralnts    on    ths    Federal    Reserve 
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mtWMtntMimh- 


BoAfdli  pomr  to 
out  approval  of 

B*  It  forthar  imointi.  th«k  a  copy  of  this 
naolutlOB  tM  Mnt  to  OiiinnMliiinl  BMmiMn 
of  tti*  Senate  end  Houee  from  Minneente.  aa 
mil  ae  to  tbe  Cbalnnan  of  the  Tianfcint  »««* 
Currency  Oommlttee  of  each  HOuae.  and  a 
copy  to  the  LeglalaUve  Ckunmlttee  of  CDMA 
International,  Inc. 


SAXON  ATTEBfPTS  PROPAOANDA 
SMOKESCREEN  TO  HIDE  TRAQIC 
TOLL  OF  HIOH  INTEREST 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rccou  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth 
about  the  tragic  toll  of  high  Interest  rates 
Is  at  last  coming  before  the  American 
pe<9le.  No  longer  can  the  facts  about 
this  situation  be  hidden  behind  the  pub- 
lic relations  propaganda  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  its  big  banker  allies. 

Too  many  people  are  hurting  and 
hurting  badly  from  the  Federal  Reserve's 
high  interest,  tight  money  policies  for 
this  propaganda  smokescreen  to  succeed. 

As  a  resxilt,  the  defenders  of  the  big 
banks  and  high  interest  are  growing  des- 
perate in  their  attempts  to  come  up  with 
a  Justification  for  this  heavy  blow  against 
the  American  people  and  the  American 
economy. 

The  latest  defense  for  high  interest 
oomes  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, James  J.  Saxon,  in  an  article  in 
Sunday's  Washington  Post.  Mr.  Saxon, 
a  former  registered  lobbyist  for  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  has  this 
amaring  Justification  for  gouging  the 
public  with  high  interest  rates: 

Itfoat  of  the  recent  dlecuaalon  of  high  In- 
terest rates  and  competition  for  funds  has 
neglected  certain  Important  aspects  of  the 
current  sttiiatlon.  Perhape  most  important, 
hl^  interest  rates  benefit  savers.  The  mU- 
lions  of  people  with  ssTlngs  In  financial  In- 
stitutions are  receiving  a  higher  return  on 
their  funds. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Saxon 
takes  this  myopic  view  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. Tbt  Comptroller  apparently  as- 
sumes that  everyone  in  the  country  is 
either  a  banker,  a  corporation  president, 
or  at  least  a  millionaire. 

But  the  facts  simply  do  not  support 
him.  No,  Mr.  Saxon,  not  everyone  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  invested  in  certificates 
of  deposit  at  5^  percent 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Comptrol- 
ler, before  making  more  public  state- 
ments of  this  nature,  take  a  look  at  the 
Nation's  income  distribution  flgiues. 

The  fact  is  that  more  than  half  of  the 
populatlcn  has  annual  incomes  of  less 
than  M,600.  Surely  Mr.  Saxon  does  not 
suggest  that  this  group  has  amassed  huge 
fortunes  in  savings  accounts. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  fam- 
ilies and  single  individuals  have  no  liquid 
assets— that  is,  no  savings.  On  the  other 
hand,  virtually  all  of  this  group  must  bor- 
row to  survive.  Higher  Interest  rates 
take  more  dcdiars  out  of  the  already  in- 


adequate Inoomes  of  this  segment  of  tba 
populattOD. 

Another  28  percent  have  liquid  assets 
or  savings  (tf  under  $800  and  another  13 
percent,  liquid  assets  of  between  $600 
and  $999.  In  other  words,  64  percent  of 
the  Nation's  families  and  single  Individ- 
uals have  savings  of  less  than  $1,000. 

But  the  Ug  question  is.  How  much 
debt  is  on  the  backs  of  this  group  of  non- 
savers  and  small  savers  which  make  up 
the  great  majority  of  the  population? 
The  interest  on  this  debt  is  staggering 
and  does  not  begin  to  be  offset  by  the 
minimal  interest  gained  on  small  sav- 
ings accoimts. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  home  mort- 
gages ranging  between  $10,000  and  $20,- 
000.  Millions  of  these  same  Americans 
also  owe  $1,000  or  $1,500  on  an  automo- 
bile. Millions  of  small  businessmen  and 
farmers  are  deeply  in  debt  for  capital. 

I  hope  Mr.  Saxon  is  not  suggesting  that 
the  small  saver  who  may  draw  Interest  on 
a  $300  or  $400  savings  account  is  bene- 
fited when  he  must  pay  25  percent  more 
for  interest  on  a  $20,000  home.  For  ex- 
ample, a  1 -percent  Increase  in  Interest 
rates  adds  $4,734  in  interest  costs  to  a 
$20,000  loan  over  a  30-year  schedule  of 
maturity.  This  Is  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  annual  income  for  more  than  half  the 
population.  In  other  words  millions  of 
people  will  have  to  work  a  full  year  Just 
to  pay  the  added  Interest  costs  on  their 
home  mortgage  as  a  result  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  action. 

Mr.  Saxon's  upside-down  economics 
notwithstanding,  the  truth  Is  that  inter- 
est income  goes  primarily  to  a  handful 
of  high  income  groups,  large  corpora- 
tions, and  financial  institutions.  It  takes 
money  from  the  pockets  of  the  average- 
and  low-income  citizen. 

Not  even  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur* 
rency  can  escape  the  fact  that  it  takes 
money  to  make  money  with  money. 

In  his  Washington  Post  article.  Mr. 
Saxon  plays  down  the  effect  of  high  in- 
terest costs  on  the  buildhig  industry  and 
on  the  home  buyer.  This  part  of  his  ar- 
ticle must  have  read  like  a  cruel  bit  of 
bureaucratic  hypocrisy  to  everyone  con- 
cerned with  housing. 

I  place  in  the  Rjicoro  two  articles  which 
appeared  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  only 
last  week.  These  articles  Illustrate  some 
of  the  serious  crises  faced  in  housing  as 
a  result  of  high  interest  rates. 
[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  June  13, 1966] 
HOaxa'B  Kkkboxnct  Plam:  SLtmp  m  Hovsura 

Stastb  Anticipatxd  bv  S.  ft  L.  Oviukb 

BacADSB  or  CD's 

(By  Richard  F.  Jansssn) 
WAssmroiow.— Housing  starts  wlU  fall 
■teeply  soon  unices  the  abmty  of  banks  to 
drain  funds  from  mortgage-issuing  savings 
and  loan  assocUttons  is  restricted,  eauUened 
John  B.  Heme,  the  Oovernment's  chief  SAL 
supervisor. 

Mr.  Home  Is  discussing  with  l>anklng  au- 
thorltlee  a  propoeal  to  let  the  Federal  Reserve, 
In  case  of  emergency,  pump  newly  created 
money  directly  Into  the  aavlngs  and  loan 
system. 

Mr.  Home,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  predicted  In  an  Interview 
that,  unless  either  Congress  or  the  Federal 
Reeerve  Board  ciube  banks  In  Issuing  hlgh- 
yleldlng  certificates  of  deposit,  housing  starta 
In  the  second  half  of  this  year  will  decline 
to  an  average  annual  rate  of  1.370.000  to 


1.100,000.  Tliat  would  put  the  full  year^ 
total  around  1300,000.  down  18%  from  the 
1.806.000  oC  last  year.  Not  since  1B61  have 
boosing  starts  been  under  1,400,000. 

The  chairman  said  he  wlshee  CongreM 
would  slssh  to  4%  %  «•  even  4^  %  the  msxl- 
mum  Interest  rate  on  CDs  erf  less  then 
•100,000.  In  contrast.  Federal  Reeerve  Board 
Chairman  WlUlam  McChesney  Martin  and 
Treasury  officials  appear  to  favor  a  celling 
of  B%  on  these  "consumer  elaed"  CDs.  The 
present  limit  Is  6V^  %  annually. 

SMALLH  CD'S  CAtrsx  woasT 

CDs  are  receipts  for  funds  depoelted  for  a 
specified  time.  Big  onee  are  visually  nego- 
tiable; depoeltors  can  receive  their  money 
In  advance  of  maturity  by  selling  them  to  a 
dealer.  It's  the  Incresslng  use  of  smaller 
non-salable  onee  that's  worrying  the  saving* 
and  loan  Industry.  Without  Congressional 
authority,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  doesn't 
believe  It  could  vary  the  rate  celling  acctml- 
Ingtoslze. 

A  6%  celling  on  the  smaller  certlflcatei 
would  caxise  some  reduction  of  the  current 
drain  on  savings  and  loan  associations,  Ur 
Home  said,  but  he  fears  It  still  wouldn't  b« 
low  enough  to  assure  aSclM  "adequate  fundi 
to  meet  the  responsibility  Congress  charged 
them  with,  of  providing  sound  and  economi- 
cal home  financing." 

Mr.  name  disagrees  with  Mr.  Martin  on 
CD  maturities,  too.  He  said  the  Federal  Re- 
serve should  act  on  Its  own  to  require  that 
CD  have  maturities  of  at  least  six  month* 
If  not  a  year.  Mr.  MarUn  has  said  this 
would  be  unfah:  to  smaU  banks  that  issue 
such  certificates  In  place  of  passbook  savlngt 
accounts. 

The  practice  of  letting  CD  holders  eaih 
them  In  every  90  days  Instead  of  holding 
them  to  maturity  also  should  be  halted,  Mr. 
Home  asserted. 

Boam's  scBua 

The  Home  emergency  plan  fcv  bolstering 
savings  and  loan  reeourcee  would  require  ac- 
tion by  Congress  to  make  securities  Issued  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  banks  eligible  tot 
purchase  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  Some  of 
these  securities  would  be  sold  directly  to  tbe 
reserve  system  Instead  of  being  offered  on 
the  open  market  to  compete  for  e^dstlng 
savings.  If  the  Federal  Reeerve  were  to  bu; 
such  Issues,  it  wotild  mean  a  net  Increase 
In  the  nation's  money  supply  because  of  the 
Federal  Reserve's  power  to  create  the  fund* 
with  which  It  makes  securiUes  purchases. 

Such  a  law,  Mr.  Home  said,  would  put  tbe 
Home  Loan  banks  "In  a  better  position  to  re- 
Ueve  some  of  the  strain  on  the  mortgage 
market."  He  complained  that  present  Home 
Loan  Bank  debenttires  can't  be  offered  mat 
than  once  a  month  "and  there  Is  some  limit 
to  how  big  a  chunk  of  funds  we  can  ob- 
tain" at  any  one  time.  SslUng  these  de- 
bonttures  provides  ftmds  for  the  13  dlstilet 
Home  Loan  banks  to  lend  to  membar 
associations. 

The  Federal  Reserve  would  decide  whether 
to  make  such  purchasee,  and  they  probablT 
wouldn't  be  made  except  to  meet  "emsT' 
gency"  needs  of  assoclaUons.  So  far,  board 
offlclals  havent  had  any  response  from  tbe 
Federal  Reserve,  but  they  believe  there'i 
some  sentiment  for  the  idea  In  Congrsas. 

Hom  LOAN  mMBoxncMa 
The  Horns  Loan  Board  will  have  ezhaustsA 
Its  abmty  to  aid  the  competitive  stance  o( 
savings  and  loan  assoclaUons  once  it  Issuts 
the  rule  changee  it  propoaed  in  mld-ia/. 
Mr.  Home  said.  Unless  Congrees,  in  Um 
meantime,  restricts  the  rates  banks  can  offer 
on  CDs,  on  Jtily  1  the  board  probably  wUl 
begin  letting  associations,  among  other 
things,  pay  up  to  6%  on  regular  passbook 
accounts  In  CaUfomia  and  Mavada  without 
losing  their  borrowing  power  at  the  district 
banks.  If  Congress  does  curb  bank  CD 
rates,  though,  Mr.  Home  hinted  that  the 
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board    might    be    less    UKral    in    Its    rule 

changes. 

Some  associations,  Mr.  I[^tme  complained, 
have  entered  "a  state  oi  imdue  caution" 
about  mortgage-fund  shc^tagee  by  telling 
would-be  borrowers  they  a^e  "completely  out 
of  the  lending  business."  Borne  banks  and 
Insurance  companies  havb<  said  the  same 
thing  to  prospective  mortd^e  borrowers,  he 
lald,  calling  this  "obvious]}  an  extreme  re- 
sponse to  ...  a  difficult  situation."  He 
expressed  hope  that  assocliiitions  soon  wUl 
realize  that  their  repaymeiits  on  older  loans 
provide  funds  for  new  lobfts  even  though 
their  new-savings  Inflowl  is  smaU  or 
nonexistent. 

Yesterday,  in  Atlanta,  d.  A.  Dimcan,  Jr., 
president  of  the  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan 
League,  said  that  new  loan]  tommltmente  by 
8&Ls  fell  50%  in  May  from  the  year-earUer 
level.  The  calculation  wa*  derived  from  a 
special  survey  made  by  th(o  trade  group  of 
league  members  with  30^  of  the  nation's 
savings  and  loan  assets,  hf  said. 

The  May  decline,  plus  a  iao%  year-to-year 
drop  in  April,  "foreshadows  a  severe  cutback 
In  home  building  and  real  estate  sales  as  the 
year  moves  along,"  Mr.  puncan  told  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Oeoagla  Savings  and 
Loan  League. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Joun  il,  June  14, 1966] 

USD   HotrsiMG   Woks:     Sa^    of    Exxstiko 
Homes   Fall    Even    Mor^   ~ 
New  Hoosk  Rate — Shob 
Monet  Is  Blamed;  Some 

AOAIMST      ReLOCATXNG 

Reach  6.75  Percent 

(A  Wall  Street  Journal 

TYouble  In  the  housing  In 

up  moot  dramatically  in  fl(, ..^ 

tbe  number  of  new  homes  started  across  the 
nation  each  month — the  tot|il  has  been  drop- 
ping with  distressing  regularity.  However, 
it  Is  becoming  increasingly!  evident  that  in 
many  areas  the  used  home  market  is  getting 
into  an  even  more  serious  tflnd. 

As  is  the  case  with  new  homes,  the  culprit 
In  the  used  home  picture  Is  tight  money.  It 
Is  getting  a  great  deal  tougher  for  a  prospec- 
tive used  home  buyer  to  get  'a  mortgage  loan, 
a  WaU  Street  Journal  survey  of  mortgage 
lenders  and  real  estate  agenia  shows.  At  the 
■ame  time,  the  survey  Indicites,  used  homes 
are  becoming  much  harder  I  to  sell  in  many 
parts  of  the  coxmtry. 

In  the  San  Francisco  ar^fc,  for  instance, 
real  estate  men  estimate  that  sales  of  used 
homes  are  running  some.  50%  behind  the 
year-ago  pace;  this  drop  etgceeds  the  estt- 
mated  30%  drop  in  new  hd»ie  sales  in  the 
•rea.  Robert  King,  vice  president  of  Colwell 
Co.,  a  CaUfomia  mortgage  b<aiklng  firm,  lays 
the  blame  squarely  on  tight  money.  "It's 
the  key  factor,"  he  says.  Aj  San  Francisco 
waiter  declares:  "Money  hai  dried  up  and 
the  Tised  home  market  Is  pelng  hurt  as  a 
result."  11 
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In  the  past  three  weeks,  ip  fact,  ColweU 
Co.  has  closed  two  of  its  ttajor  offices  In 
Northern  CaUf(»Tila  and  laid  #S  some  40%  of 
It*  personnel,  an  official  repo  -is.  And  in  one 
coimty  In  the  San  Franci*^  Bay  area,  16 
•eal  estate  offices  have  bee:i;  closed  in  the 
PMt  year.  In  both  instances,  slumping 
home  sales,  especially  used  t  omes,  were  held 
responsible. 

The  relatively  mUd  drop  in  iew  home  sales, 
•ome  authorities  contend,  can  be  traced  to 
the  fact  that  many  bullderi  take  consider- 
able pains  to  be  sure  mortga^  money  will  be 
Mailable  for  famUies  who  btw  their  housee. 
This  obviously  is  not  a  fa«ffir  where  used 
nomes  are  involved.  In  a<WlUon,  housing 
»«»  report,  many  used  homes  are  proving 
oiOcult  to  sell  because  thej  are  the  wrong 
««e  or  are  in  unattracUve  n  Sghborhoods. 

■Too  many  small  two-bedr  )6m  homes  were 
wait  after  World  War  n."  mm  Charles  Mc- 


Carthy,  a  vice  president  of  the  Bank  of 

America.  "And  many  of  these  homes  were 
constructed  without  the  comforts  people  are 
demanding  these  days."  Raymond  Mason, 
executive  vice  president  of  Security  Savings 
&  Loan  Association,  San  Joee,  Calif.,  remttfks: 
"There  aren't  too  many  people  looking  for 
the  massive,  older-type  luxury  home  theee 
days.  Five  bedrcx>ms  and  three  baths  are 
Just  too  much  for  most  people." 

Sluggish  demand  for  certain  types  of  used 
homes  is  by  no  means  confined  to  California. 
John  Balrd,  president  of  Balrd  &  Warner,  Inc., 
a  large  Chicago  real  estate  concern,  reports 
ranch-tjrpe  homes  with  no  basements,  built 
shortly  after  World  War  n,  are  especlaUy 
"sticky"  to  seU.  "I  had  a  guy  call  the  other 
day  who  is  moving  to  Detroit,"  the  executive 
relates.  "He  has  a  one-story  ranch  home 
with  no  basement.  I  found  in  his  particular 
area  there  are  four  other  similar  homes  on 
the  market.  They  had  been  there  for  periods 
of  up  to  a  year." 

summit's  snob  apfzal 
The  Importance  of  neighborhood  is  empha- 
sized by  Allen  G.  Butler,  president  of  the 
Butler  Agency,  a  real  estate  concern  in  Sum- 
mit, N.J.  "The  biggest  factor  is  location,  and 
by  that  I  mean  snob  appeal  and  convenience 
to  New  York  City,"  Mr.  Butler  says.  "What 
we'd  call  a  'dog'  wUl  go  for  a  fantasUc  price 
in  a  prestige  area  like  Simunlt,  even  though 
the  house  may  need  thousands  of  dollars  of 
work  and  may  not  have  a  well  laid-out  fioor 
plan.  The  other  day  a  famUy  with  six  chU- 
dren  moved  Into  a  three-bedroom,  bath-and- 
a-half  bouse  here.  The  guy  liked  the  area, 
but  I  know  dam  weU  the  hovise  wasn't  his 
dream  home."- 

Overriding  aU  other  considerations,  how- 
ever, Is^the  tight  money  problem.  "We  are 
turning  away  borderline  applicants  for  used 
home  loans  that  we  would  have  accepted 
only  a  few  months  ago,  when  money  was 
more  plentiful,"  reports  an  officer  of  Boston 
Five  Cents  Savings  Bank.  In  Loe  Angeles,  a 
salesman  for  a  large  West  Coast  manufac- 
turer recently  was  cleared  for  a  loan  on  a 
used  home  by  a  local  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation— only  to  have  the  S&L  at  the  last 
moment  decide  not  to  lend  the  money.  "This 
has  been  done  to  a  lot  of  people  recently," 
says  a  Los  Angeles  realtor. 

Even  when  loans  are  made,  they  are  get- 
ting much  costlier  and  require  larger  down 
payments. 

"We  still  had  some  loans  avaUable  at 
6%%  In  March,"  says  John  E.  BCrout,  mort- 
gage vice  president  for  PbUadelphia  Savings 
Fund  Society,  the  city's  largest  savings  bank. 
"But  now  everything  is  at  6  % ."  Henry  Moog, 
a  partner  of  Clover  Realty  Co.,  Atlanta  re- 
ports: "When  you  pass  the  age  of  10  years 
old  in  a  house,  you  have  to  pay  one-half  of 
1%  more  to  get  a  loan,  and  on  a  house  40 
years  old  in  a  nelghlwrhood  of  questionable 
stabUlty,  we  Just  can't  get  financing — ^period. 
AU  we  can  hope  is  that  the  buyer  wUl  take 
over  the  existing  mortgage  and  put  up  the 
rest  in  cash,  or  that  the  seUer  wiU  take  a 
second  mortgage  for  the  difference." 
rates  on  the  kibe 
Government  figures  indicate  that  interest 
rates  on  most  older  homes  are  relatively 
high.  John  E.  Home,  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  recently  re- 
ported that  in  AprU,  tbe  latest  month  avail- 
able, the  average  Interest  rate  on  conven- 
tional used  home  mortgages  stood  at  6.09,%, 
up  from  6.01%  in  March  and  from  6.89%  In 
AprU  1966.  The  corresponding  rate  for  new 
single-family  home  mortgages  in  AprU  wss 
6.99%,  up  from  6.90%  In  March  and  from 
6.74%  in  AprU  1966,  according  to  Mr.  Home. 
Unless  steps  are  taken  to  make  more  mort- 
gage money  avaUable,  Mr.  Home  and  his 
aides  estimate  the  average  rate  on  used 
homes  wlU  hit  6.75%  by  year's  end;  the  new 
brane  rate  will  reach  6.35%,  they  also  predict. 


John  Corcoran,  who  heads  a  Boston  real 
estate  agency  of  the  same  name,  is  among 
those  who  report  that  down  payment  require- 
ments are  getting  tougher.  "The  marginal 
home  buyers,  the  people  who  can  pay  only  a 
little  down,  have  been  eliminated,"  Mr.  Cor- 
coran says.  "The  banks  now  want  a  mini- 
mum down  payment  of  10%  or  more."  whUe 
several  months  ago  only  about  5%  down  was 
required.  The  change,  he  says,  is  a  major 
reason  that  used  home  sales  handled  by  his 
agency  are  running  some  10%  behind  a  year 
ago. 

"Where  we  used  to  ask  for  a  30%  down 
payment  a  year  ago,  we  now  require  36%," 
says  David  Welner.  vice  president  and  mort- 
gage officer  of  First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association,  New  York.  A  larger  down  pay- 
ment also  Is  required  on  new  homes,  Mr. 
Welner  reports.  At  30%,  however,  the  per- 
centage remains  well  below  the  25%  down 
payment  now  required  on  used  homes,  the 
executive  notes. 

Surprisingly,  prices  of  many  tised  homes 
are  remaining  quite  firm.  In  the  San  Ptan- 
clsco  area,  for  Instance,  realty  men  say  prices 
of  used  homes  are  about  unchanged  from  a 
year  ago,  despite  the  60%  decline  in  tised 
home  sales.  The  reason  for  this  surprising 
firmness,  officials  claim,  is  that  many  would- 
be  home  sellers  are  putting  off  moving  plans. 
"They're  Just  sitting  back  and  askii^  their 
price."  says  Bank  of  America's  Mr.  McCarthy. 
Colwell  Co. '8  Mr.  King  reports:  "  Many  peo- 
ple are  staying  put." 

Although  the  overaU  used  home  market 
shows  signs  of  trouble,  the  situation  in  a 
few  parts  of  the  country  is  remarkably  bright, 
tight  money  notwithstanding. 

For  Instance,  in  Detroit,  where  auto  pro- 
duction set  a  record  last  year,  used  home 
sales  are  booming.  "The  used  home  market 
Is  the  greatest  we've  seen  in  our  44  years," 
says  Jack  Jomlny,  executive  vice  president  of 
United  Northwest  Realty  Association,  a  sub- 
urban Detroit  agency.  The  agency's  first- 
quarter  gross  sales  amounted  to  $37  million, 
he  says,  up  from  $36  mUllon  a  year  before, 
and  "we're  having  more  of  the  same"  In  the 
second  quarter.  Even  In  Detroit,  however, 
"demand  undoubtedly  wUl  slacken"  if  money 
remains  tight  for  very  long,  the  official  pre- 
dicts. 

The  consequence  of  high  interest, 
which  Mr.  Saxon  takes  so  lightly,  of 
course  is  affecting  everyone  in  the  econ- 
omy. ITie  housing  industry  is  being  hit 
very  hard,  but  they  are  not  alone. 

Only  last  Thursday,  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  banks.  Chase  Iklanhattan  Bank 
of  New  York,  announced  substantial  in- 
creases in  its  rates  on  all  types  of  con- 
sumer loans.  The  net  eflfect  is  about  a 
1 -percent  increase  to  the  borrower.  The 
announcement  by  this  huge  New  York 
institution  has  touched  off  similar  an- 
noimcements  by  other  banks  across  the 
coimtry.  So  this  means  higher  costs  for 
automobiles,  home  improvements,  and  all 
types  of  installment  loans.  I  place  in 
the  record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  18  outlining  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank's  plans  for  higher  in- 
terest rates  to  consumera 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  16,  1966] 
Chase  Incbbases  Rates  on  Loans  fob  Con- 

BUMm:    Raises    Intebest    fob    Cabs    and 

Home  Impbovxicentb — OrBZBs  Mat  Follow 
(By  H.  Krlch  Heinemann) 

New  Yorkers  wlU  pay  higher  finance 
charges  on  automobUes,  boms  improvements 
and  most  other  installment  loans  at  New 
York  City's  largest  bank. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  In  a  more  re- 
flecting the  rising  cost  of  money,  announced 
yesterday  that  the  Increase,  of  one-half  of 
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•  pwcwtace  polat.  wooM  go  Into  effect  Im- 
BMdUtaly. 

llae  iMV  imtaa  vUl  nofe  tian  4%  per  cent 
for  antatnobUe  Iohm  wttbont  tararanoo  oa 
tbe  Itf e  <tf  tta«  fccww  to  S^  per  cent  oa 
most  a<h«r  typas  of  consumer  loana  tbat 
the  bank  aakw. 

TboM  ntM  an  quotad  oa  a  "(Uaeouat" 
baaU.  Thla  aiaaaa  tbat  tba  lateraat  charge 
Is  (leductMl  at  Um  ttma  the  loan  te  made 
from  the  amouat  borroiwed.  with  the  result 
that  the  efleotlTa  simple  annual  interest 
rate  on  the  loan  la  approximately  double 
the  eUted  rate. 

Thus,  the  kalf-paint  Increase  actually 
meaaa  a  rlaa  at  ateat  one  per  cent  In  the 
ooat  of  korrowiar.  the  4%  per  c«it  rate 
means  an  Ini  ii— s  of  S^  per  eeat.  and  the 
6^  per  cent  rate  InvolTes  an  Increaae  of 
10%  percent. 

The  nev  rates  a^Ij  only  to  consumer- 
type  loans  up  to  $6JBOO. 

XNcmxASx  cotru>  srasAit 

However.  Chase  Manhattan's  rate  Increase 
Immediately  touched  oS  speculation  that  In- 
creases In  other  lending  ratee  might  also  be 
In  the  works. 

Some  baakem.  for  example,  have  been 
saying  lately  that  their  prime,  or  minimum 
business  lending  rate — now  6%  per  cent 
simple  Interest — Is  beginning  to  "look  cheap** 
relative  to  the  cost  of  borrowing  In  the  open 
market. 

The  prime  rate  has  been  Increased  twice 
since  last  December — from  4>4  per  cent  to 
5  per  cent  on  Dec.  6,  and  to  6  V^  per  cent  on 
March  10. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the  con- 
sensus among  bankers  seems  to  be  that  a 
general  Increase  In  business  lending  rates  Is 
not  Imminent. 

Other  major  hanks  In  New  York  and  in  the 
■uburtM  were  caught  off  guard  by  the  Chase 
action. 

jANTTAar  aisx  crrxo 

Bankers  said  that  whether  the  rate  In- 
ereaee  became  general  would  depend  on  the 
reaotkm  of  the  First  National  City  Bank 
which  Is  swoond  largeat  in  over-all  size  in 
New  Tark.  but  by  far  the  biggest  >vm«mry.r 
lender  la  the  city. 

The  only  comment  that  First  National 
City  would  make  on  the  Chase  move  was 
tliat  "w*  are  not  raising  our  ratea,  but  we 
are  studying  the  attnatioa." 

Other  bankrers.  however,  predicted  that 
First  Katlowal  City  "won't  let  another  24 
hours  grow  under  its  feet"  before  Joining 
the  ChMe  Manhattan  increase. 

R  was  wMely  felt  that  if  Flrat  National 
Olty  did  iBorease  lU  rates,  most  other  banks 
in  the  aiw  weaOd  fellow. 

Tlie  Innteasii  la  consumer  lending  rates 
anaounosd  yesterday  was  the  eeoond  that 
.baaks  la  Ksw  York  City  had  put  into  effect 
la  the  last  six  months. 

In  January.  led  by  First  National  City  and 
the  Meadow  Brook  National  Bank  on  Long 
Island,  the  banks  laereaaed  the  rate  tttat 
they  charge  oa  unsecured  personal  loaas  to 
S)4  per  oeat  froas  4%  per  cent,  dlMxmated 
la  advaaoe. 

The  unsecured  personal  loan  was  one  of 
two  types  of  consumer  loans  on  which  Chase 
did  not  announce  a  rate  increase  yesterday. 
The  other  type  not  Involved  was  home-Im- 
provement loans  with  maturities  of  four  to 
Ave  years;  the  rate  rise  affected  home-im- 
provement loans  with  maturities  of  three 
years  or  leas. 

Under  the  Chase  Manhattan's  new  ratee.  a 
man  needing  $3,000  to  buy  a  new  automobile 
will  have  monthly  payments  (assuming  no 
Ufa  lasuiaooe  or  other  extra  tiiargae)  of 
$91 JS  par  aaoath  if  the  loaa  Is  for  M  '~"«*»m. 
or  $6S.47  If  the  loan  is  far  S$  months. 

Under  the  old  rate  eBhedule,  the  payments 
«w«  $M.«a  and  miM.  raspeetlvely.  Thte  U 
a  dlflacance  of  only  8$  cents  per  moath.  toot 
over  tk*  Ufa  ac  «iM  laan  It  adds  up  to  $1$  Ja 
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TBoan  on  a  M-month  loaa.  or  $39jB8  for  s$ 
months. 

In  detail,  tba  changes  la  rates  (aU  dls- 
oouatad  la  advance)  aananncsd  by  Chase 
Msahattaa  ware  as  f  oUava: 

Aataaaobile  loaas  BHMto  directly  ta  the  por- 
cdiaser,  bat  wltbout  lite  laauraaca — to  4% 
per  oent  from  4)4  per  eeat. 

AutomobUe  loans  auwte  directly  to  the  pur- 
chaser, with  life  Insiwance — to  S^  per  cent 
tram  4^  per  CMit. 

Home-Improvement  loaaa  with  matmitles 
iq>  to  $•  months— to  S)4  per  oent  from  4% 
percent. 

SmaU  bualneas  loaas  up  to  $5,000— to  6^ 
per  cent  from  4%  per  cent. 

Collataral  loans  (sscurad  by  stocks,  insur- 
aaoe  pollctes.  savings  paasbaoks  or  other  col- 
totaral)  up  to  $5,000— to  4%  per  cent  from 
4)4  percent. 

la  Mi  fonnal  exj^aaatlon  of  the  rate  la- 
ereaae.  Ohase  would  say  only  that  It  was  the 
"direct  result  of  money-market  conditions 
and  higher  operating  costs."  A  spokesman 
for  the  bank  declined  to  elaborate. 

It  was  noted,  however,  that  the  Interest 
rates  that  banks  pay  on  negotiable  time  cer- 
tiffcates  of  deposit,  which  are  sold  in  denom- 
inations of  $500,000  and  up  to  corporations, 
have  cUmbed  to  the  maximum  legal  rate  of 
8^   por  cent  in  recent  weeks. 

Chase  Manhattan  does  not  puMlely  quote 
the  ratee  that  It  is  paying  on  such  "CJ>.'s," 
but  the  presimiptlon  is  that  it.  along  with 
Its  competitors,  is  paying  the  top  rate. 

Such  Interest  charges  are  a  major  part  of 
the  expenses  of  all  New  York  City  banks. 

Likewise,  bankers  made  the  point  that 
since  buatneas  lending  ratee  had  Increased  by 
one  percentage  point  since  last  December,  it 
was  "certainly  togteal"  tbat  consumer  lend- 
ing ratee  should  also  be  raised. 

Installment  ddbt  of  this  type  today 
stands  at  about  $90  biUion.  This  means 
that  the  new  1-pereent  increase  an- 
notmoed  by  the  major  banks  last  week 
will  add  $900  million  Jost  to  the  cost  of 
paying  off  Installment  dei>t.  And  of 
course  this  $00  billion  in  consumer  in- 
stallment debt  Is  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total  of  $1V^  trilllan  total  public  and 
private  debt  existing  at  the  end  of  IMS. 

A  1-peroent  increase  in  interest  rates 
on  this  total  debt,  ot  course,  adds  a  staig- 
gering  $12>/a  billion  to  the  cost  of  paying 
off  this  debt. 

To  the  bureaucrats  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  in  the  Comptroller's  olBoe,  this 
figure  may  seem  insignificant.  However, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people 
regard  it  so  UghUy.  And  I  hope  this 
Congress  does  not  regard  it  lightly. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARRT  SAUTHOPP— 
JUNE  3.  187»-JUNE  17,  1966 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  sad  duty  to  inform  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  tlie  pas^ng  of  one  of 
our  former  coUeacoes,  Harry  Sauthoff  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  who  represented  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Wisconsin  for  8  years  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  His 
colorful  political  career  spanned  over  30 
years  during  which  time  he  served  his 
county,  State,  and  National  government. 
His  death  recalls  for  many  in  Wisconsin 


and  Oiroughout  the  oountry  the  prom- 
Inent  role  he  played  in  the  life  of  the 
Progressive  Party  and  the  Progressive 
political  era  of  the  1930's  and  the  1940's 

He  was  the  newly  established  Progres- 
sive Party's  flrst-^and  successful— can- 
didate for  Congress  in  1934  from  the 
Seccmd  District  of  Wisconsin.  He  served 
three  more  terms,  four  in  all,  and  In  1944 
was  the  imsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  the  Progressive  ticket 
The  years  he  served  in  Congress  were  dif- 
ficult times,  marked  first  by  deep  depres- 
sion and  then  by  war.  He  distinguished 
himself  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in 
bringing  his  own  vitaUty  and  that  of  the 
Wisconsin-bom  Progressive  Party  to 
bear  on  the  problems  of  this  era. 

A  native  of  Madison,  Wis..  Mr.  Sauth- 
off was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  its  law  school.  He  served 
as  Dane  County  district  attorney  non 
after  graduating  from  law  school  and 
later  was  secretary  to  Wisconsin  Gover- 
nor John  J.  Blaine.  He  8ul»equently  was 
elected  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Senate, 
and  practiced  law  in  Madison  before  be- 
ing elected  to  Congress  in  1934.  He  re- 
turned to  private  practice  in  Madisoo 
following  his  campaign  for  the  Senate  in 
1944  and  practiced  law  imtil  he  retired 
In  1955. 

Ifis  death  last  Thursday  at  the  age 
of  87  brought  to  an  end  a  distinguished 
career  of  a  fine  man,  an  honorable  and 
honored  public  servant  and  respected  cit- 
izen. I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  his  family  and  friends. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  wish  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  life  of  former  Congress- 
man Harry  Sauthoff. 

The  SPEAKER  i>ro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPRECIATION  POR  JOB  CORPS  AID 
IN  TOPEKA 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froa 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  considerable  criticism  in  this 
Chamber  of  the  Job  Corps.  Undoubtedly 
some  of  this  criticism  may  be  exagger- 
ated and  some  of  it  may  be  Justified.  I 
believe  if  we  are  going  to  criticiKe,  we 
ought  also  to  praise  where  praise  is  due. 

I  am  very  much  Interested  in  an  AP 
story  out  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  which  says: 

"They  worked  untU  I  thought  some  of 
them  would  iXcof." 

That  was  the  kind  of  praise  aoo  youa« 
Job  Corpsmen  from  all  over  the  Nation  won 
by  their  toll  in  helping  East  Topeka  resldenU 
clean  up  tornado  damage  last  week. 

"You  Just  wouldn't  believe  the  spirit  those 
guys  had,"  continued  Sandy  Bailey,  of  the 
Kansas  City  Regional  OBce  of  Bconomlc  Op- 
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portunlty.    "They  came  in  li  e  ra  and  saw  the 

challenge  and  really  tore  into,  it." 

Eighty  of  the  18-  to  20-yea^-old  cmpemen 
pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  helta  finish  the  Job 
and  they  are  staying.  The  uthers  returned 
Sunday  to  their  campe  at  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.; 
puxlco.  Mo.,  and  McCook,  Iftbr. 

Lacking  chain  saws  and  hOghloaders,  they 
bsve  used  only  their  hands  Ip  helping  clear 
debris  from  private  propertijof  people  who 
already  were  in  lower  mcome  groups. 

I  believe,  to  be  fair,  wei  ought  to  rec- 
ognize where  the  Job  Corps  is  doing  a 
good  job,  and  that  it  desery^  a  great  deal 
of  credit. 


LOWER  FARM  P  UCES 


peaker,  I  ask 
e  gentleman 
Lai^^ek]  may  ex- 
point  in  the 


le  gentleman 


^er,  the  John- 
3n  may   be 
^Ut  it  is  clearly 


Mr.  BUCHANAN.     Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
Irom  Minnesota  [Mr 
(end  his  remarks  at  thk 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem|)pre.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objectio 

Mr.  LANGEN.    Mr.  Spei 
son-Humphrey  admlnistri 
losing  the  war  on  poverty 
winning  its  battle  for  lower  farm  prices. 

When  Presidential  Eoon>mlc  Adviser 
Gardner  Ackley  and  Agrl^ailture  Secre- 
tary Orville  L.  Freeman  pnadicted  earlier 
this  year  that  farm  prices  would  tumble, 
they  were  not  Just  whistiling  "Dixie." 
Mr.  Freeman  has  proved  to  be  an  excep- 
tionally gifted  prophet,  oin  March  31  he 
called  a  press  conference  ait  which  he  ex- 
pressed pleasure  over  the  tact  that  farm 
prices  had  begun  to  decliine  and  confi- 
dently predicted  a  drop  of  as  much  as  10 
percent  by  year's  end.         1 1 

Since  that  time,  the  parlijr  ratio,  which 
measures  prices  received  1  by  farmers 
tgainst  those  they  pay  mr  goods  and 
services,  has  declined  fr^  8^  to  79. 
Over  the  past  2  months,  f^m  operating 
costs  boomed  to  a  new  record  high,  while 
farm  prices  dropped.  In  some  circles, 
this  is  known  as  the  "doublia  whammy." 

Paradoxically,  while  faii^  prices  have 
been  moving  downwau-d,  reiail  food  prices 
and  the  Labor  Department's  cost  of  liv- 
ing index  have  climbed  tip  new  record 
Ughs.  This  confirms  an  nrlier  charge 
by  the  House  Republican  "pask  Force  on 
Agriculture  that  the  farmer  is  being 
made  the  whipping  boy  for  rising  living 
costs  when,  in  fact,  the  infiationary  poli- 
cies of  the  administration  4ie  to  blame 

The  farm  price  break  dii 
pen.  It  was  deliberately 
the  last  few  months  the 
hss  taken  several  actio: 
carefully  calculated  to  p 
<lown.  There  was  the  wholesale  dump 
tag  of  Govermnent-owned  corn  and 
wheat,  export  controls  onltddes,  slashes 
to  Defense  Department  bunng  of  butter, 
beef  and  pork,  easing  of  u:  port  restric- 
aons  on  sugar  and  cheddf  r  cheese  and 
Jawboning"  against  food  l^rlces  by  the 
nesldent  himself. 

Today  we  have  a  sltuatifjii  where  farm 
ivlcee  are  13  percent  lovMr  than  they 
•ere  at  the  h^ht  of  the!  Korean  war, 
•nlle  retail  food  prices  are  18  percent 
Ugber  than  they  were  at  tb|i(t  time.  Only 


t  Just  hap- 
Over 
tration 
which  were 
farm  prices 


In  what  Mr.  Freeman  himself  has  de- 
scribed as  the  "great  wonderland"  could 
government  bring  this  about. 


ACTION  STILL  NEEDED  TO  TEMPER 
THE  BOOM 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ctthtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcosd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  goitleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration ts  exhibiting  a  disturbing 
tendency  these  days  to  take  the  easy 
road  to  achieving  essential  objectives, 
Ignoring  the  fact  that  short-term  advan- 
tages may  be  matched  and  even  over- 
powered by  damaging  consequences  in 
the  long  run.  Nowhere  is  this  "govern- 
ment by  expediency"  more  evident  than 
in  the  administration's  economic  policy — 
or  lack  of  it — to  deal  with  the  current 
inflation. 

It  is  now  fashionable  In  administration 
circles  to  maintain  that  inflation  will 
soon  die  a  natural  death  and  that  no 
really  effective  remedial  action  by  the 
Government  is  necessary.  Thus,  we  can 
avoid  implementing  the  distasteful  side 
of  the  "new  economics" — fiscal  re- 
straint— and  also  have  a  cooling  of  the 
inflationary  boom.  However,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  more  infia- 
tlonary  pressure  may  lie  ahead  and  that 
effective  action  is  needed  now.  An  edi- 
torial In  the  June  4  issue  of  Business 
Week  notes  both  of  these  points  and 
throws  some  cold  water  on  the  adminis- 
tration's euphoria. 

Although  I  agree  with  the  editorial's 
analysis  of  current  economic  conditions 
and  its  support  of  a  tighter  monetary 
policy  coupled  with  effective  Federal  ex- 
penditure restraint.  I  disagree  that  a  tax 
increase  is  also  required  to  check  infla- 
tion. I  commend  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  all  Interested  in  the  health 
of  our  economy  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  placed  in  the  Rscord  at 
this  time. 

The  Book  Is  Still  Ooinq  Too  Past 

There  is  an  unfortimate  tendency  in  Wash- 
ington Just  now  to  assimie  that  the  threat  of 
Inflation  Is  receding  and  that  there  will  be 
no  need  for  President  Johnson  to  ask  for  a 
tax  increase.  This  la  dangeroiu  because,  even 
though  the  breakneck  pace  of  business  has 
slowed  a  bit,  the  worst  c^  the  Inflationary 
pressure  facing  the  U.S.  economy  may  still  Ue 
ahead. 

The  excellent  record  of  growth  combined 
with  price  stability  during  the  period  1901- 
1965  now  has  been  broken.  The  climb  In 
the  consumer  price  index  at  an  annual  rate 
close  to  4%  thiis  far  this  year  has  gravely 
weakened  the  Administration's  wage  guide- 
post  of  3.2%  which  was  supposed  to  keep  the 
average  Increase  in  labor's  compensation  In 
line  with  producUvlty  gains.  If  Ubor  seeks 
to  get  enough  to  cover  both  productivity 
Increases  and  oost-of-llvlng  htkee  when  the 
big  wage  contracts  come  up  next  year,  this 
may  ensure  wage-push  Inflation  even  U  the 
eccmomy  Is  by  then  losing  altitude. 

The  reluctance  to  take  adequate  fiscal 
action   to   ten^ier   the   boom   already   has 


generated  problems  that  may  have  painful 
consequences  in  the  future.  The  boom  has 
stimulated  a  rate  of  rise  in  capital  spending 
for  new  plant  and  equipment  that  may  not 
be  sustainable.  It  has  pushed  up  the  de- 
mvid  for  money  so  rapidly  (despite  moder- 
ately restrictive  pollciee  by  the  Federal 
^^erve)  that  interest  ratee  have  climbed 
sEarply,  causing  serloua  strains  upon  savings 
and  loan  institutions,  mutual  saviixgs  banks, 
and  housing  construction — ^wlth  the  full  Im- 
pact sUll  to  come. 

The  inflationary  boom  also  has  hurt  the 
nation's  balance  of  payments  by  stepping  up 
Imports  and  curbing  exports — at  a  time  when 
Vietnam  is  adding  its  own  strains  to  the 
nation's  external  poaitlon. 

TRS  NXW  aCONOICXCS 

As  yet,  the  Administration  Is  still  far  from 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  much  of  the 
trouble  could  have  been  avoided  If  It  had 
followed  through  on  its  own  commitment  to 
modern  economic  policy.  The  so-called  new 
economics  is  a  symmetrical  body  of  thought. 
It  calls  for  (1)  stimulating  a  sluggish  econ- 
omy suffering  from  unemployment  but  (2) 
curbing  a  racing  economy  pressing  against  its 
physical  limits.  The  Administration  found 
the  stimulating  Job  pleasant  and  politically 
popular;  it  found  the  Job  of  restramt  much 
harder  to  undertake,  essentially  because  it 
was  painful  and  unpopular. 

This,  of  ootirse,  is  precisely  the  danger  that 
some  critics  of  the  new  economics  predicted 
during  the  debate  over  the  big  tax  cut  bill. 
And  it  TDXuX,  be  conceded  tbat  their  point 
wUl  appear  well-taken  if  the  U.B.  now  cannot 
demonstrate  that  the  government  of  a  demo- 
cracy is  able  to  find  the  courage  to  do  the 
right  thing  even  when  it  Is  unpopular. 

The  problem  now,  however,  is  not  to  argue 
about  what  might  have  been  but  to  con- 
struct a  policy  that  at  a  minimum  will  avoid 
aggravating  present  and  future  difficulties 
and  that  may,  if  we  ace  lucky,  keep  the  econ- 
omy on  a  reasonably  steady  growth  course. 
The  Job  of  faahloning  such  a  poUcy  is  hard- 
er— not  easier — now  that  the  economy  Is 
showing  some  hesitancy. 

Although  It  Is  barely  possible  tbat  this 
present  modest  tempering  of  the  boom  may 
be  the  start  of  a  genuine  decime,  It  seams 
highly  Improbable.  Rather,  the  forecast  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  economists  is 
tbat  the  VS.  economy  wUl  keep  growing 
quarter  by  quarter  through  the  rest  of  the 
year  fast  enough  to  lift  gross  national  prod- 
uct 8%  or  more  over  1066  in  current  dollars — 
while  the  real  gain  In  output  is  likely  to  fall 
below  last  year's  6V^  %.  This  means  that  the 
prospective  rate  of  advance  still  needs  to  tie 
moderated. 

The  money  supply  has  been  growing  too 
fast;  its  6.4%  growth  rate  over  the  past  13 
months  has  been  the  fastest  for  any  years 
since  World  War  n.  The  Fed,  therefore, 
should  try  to  hold  the  growth  of  money  down 
to  no  more  than  a  5%  rate — and  4%  would 
be  better. 

Monetary  policy,  however,  caxmot  succeed 
unless  it  Is  accompanied  by  adequate  fiscal 
restraint.  If  the  Administration  refuses  to 
face  this  fact,  It  will  put  the  Fed  in  an  Intol- 
erable position,  and  it  wlU  thereby  risk  dis- 
crediting monetary  policy  as  weU  as  the  new 
economics. 

FUcal  restraint  should  l>e  appUed  to  both 
the  expenditure  and  tax  sides  of  the  budget. 
Though  most  of  us  hate  the  thought  of 
paying  higher  taxes,  it  must  be  made  clear 
tbat  this  may  be  the  only  course  If  more 
serious  troubles  are  to  be  avoided.  Such 
responsible  and  thoughtful  buslnees  leaders 
as  David  Rockefeller  deserve  credit  for  try- 
ing to  drive  this  point  home  to  members  of 
the  business  community — as  well  as  to  gov- 
ernment ofllelala. 

It  may  be  perfectly  tRM,  as  the  Admtnto- 
tration  has  pointed  out.  that  the  Inflationary 
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daatvMtoH  tnm  tta*  VlaCnam  war  sad  not 
trom  aaf  mlaoalealsUan  Im  «fini—ttii  poltey. 
But  th»  nMd  (or  iiatnliil  !■  no  !«■  nqpmt 
on  tlwt  aoooimt.  Hm  Admtnlatntki 
•taowa  Ito  drttmliwtlwi  to  protoet  tbm  VJB^ 
and  th«  free  world — poattlon  In  Soutli 
AaU.  aa  w«U  aa  In  Buiopa  and  alaewhwe.  R 
now  rnvat  itkov  aqval  detaraUnatioa  to  taka 
tha  atapa  oaoaaMry  to  fuatd  tha  liaattti  and 
■tabUl^  of  tha  UJB.  aconomy.  Tha  two  ara 
Inextrlcablr  Unkad  togatbcr. 


ADMlMJiriHATICm  POUCY  THREAT- 
ENS 8AVIN08  AKD  LOAM  INSTITU- 
TIONS 

Idr.  BUCHAMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoua  oonaent  that  the  gentleman 
frcMu  Mlawnri  [Mr.  Cmnsl  may  extend 
hl«  remazlEs  at  this  point  in  the  Ricou 
and  inchide  CTtraneom  matter. 

The  8PBABXR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

Tl^ere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUBTia.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
sources  of  tnsfhtUty  in  the  economy  to- 
day is  the  competition  among  savings 
institutions  for  deposits.  The  chief 
threat  lies  in  the  drain  in  deposits  suf- 
fered by  the  savings  and  loan  Institu- 
tlons.  In  order  to  forestall  a  serious 
Uquidltar  ertsU  among  these  Institutions 
a  number  of  suggestions  are  already 
being  OMde  for  curbing  the  interest 
whl6h  oommereial  banks  can  pay  on  time 
and  savings  deposits. 

It  \B  Interesting  to  note  that  one  of  Vbe 
msdn  reasons  for  the  current  squeese  on 
the  savings  and  k>an  institutions  Is  the 
administration's  overreUance  on  mcme- 
tary  poUcy  to  control  inttatioQ.  AsaNew 
York  Tfanes  editorial  ef  June  15,  lite, 
points  out.  the  result  of  this  pdUey — 
combined  with  the  sales  of  high-yield 
participations  in  Qovemment-owned 
loans — has  been  to  make  money  scarce 
and  expensive. 

Artttrary  eeittngs  on  interest  which 
oommereial  banks  can  pay  offers  no  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  as  lot«  as  undertylng 
demand  for  credit  remains  at  an  extraor- 
dinarily high  levtfL  The  most  useful  step 
the  administration  could  take  would  be 
to  «pply  fiscal  restraint  through  a  reduc- 
tion and  deferral  of  nonessential  dvlUan 


under  tmanknoas  consent,  I  include  in 
ttw  RaoOKO  the  Times  editorial  of  June 

15,  itee. 

Trs  SAvnraa  Was 

m  Intarvanlng  In  tha  Intaraat  rata  war  ba- 
twaan  banka  and  ottiar  aavloga  «nTtltiit<oat, 
tba  TTaaaury  la  aupportlng  a  prqpoaal  to  ban 
oommereial  banka  trom  paying  mora  than 
S  parcant  on  dapoaiu  of  up  to  9100,000  and 
ta  raportadly  ooniKVirlng  i«ig«»i«^«ii  to  kaap 
tbam  tram  paying  mora  tban  *%  parcant  on 
Bnall  aocounta. 

Such  raatilctloaa  would  blunt  one  of  tba 
compatttlva  waapona  amployad  by  the  oom- 
matlcal  banka.  but  It  wni  not  bait  tha  btttar 
and  harmful  taattla  for  tha  savlnci  dollar  be- 
tween 13x9  banks  on  tha  one  hand  and  tha 
mutual  aartDVi  banka  and  saytaigs  and  loan 
InstttutlaBa  on  tha  othar. 

Tha  tfartft  InaUtulhma  loat  orer  eu  btl- 
UoB  la  daportta  In  AprU,  loaam  that  hava 
meant  a  Startaga  at  funda  avalUblo  Tor  ta- 
▼eatBMat  In  moctgagaa.  Thara  oonM  ba  a 
real  acarcity  of  mortgage  money  aa  waU  aa 
aHFtaas  SquMl^  aqoaeaa  on  tndlTldnal  In- 
MtutluiH  If  traah  wtUtdrawa^  took  plaoa  at 
the  end  of  the  currant  quarter. 


Bapreeentattva  WaaoHT  Patkaw  ot  Tezaa 
haa  propoaed  roatrteClag  the  poveri  ot  oom- 
merieal  banka  aa  a  maani  of  aquallalng  oom- 
petition.  Jamee  L.  Robartaon,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Baarofe  Board,  haa  auggeated 
an  npaaalaa  in  the  powers  of  the  savlagi 
Inatltutlona  so  that  they  can  wage  more  ef- 
fective war  agalnat  the  banka,  a  propoaal  that 
would  have  tha  effaet  of  turning  aavlnga  In- 
stitutions Into  ooBUxterclal  banks.  Tha 
Treasury,  going  along  with  Mr.  PAncAif. 
wants  to  preaerve  the.  differences  between 
the  banks  and  the  thrift  Institutions,  which 
tradltlonaHy  channel  f tmds  from  small  savers 
Into  tha  houatng  market. 

Theaa  dllferencea  are  worth  preserving. 
But  the  restoration  of  a  better  competitive 
baUince  essential  to  protect  the  position  of 
thrift  institutions  AotA  not  lie  in  measures 
to  penahae  commercial  banka  or  the  public. 
Whatever  the  tVaaaury  does  about  commer- 
cial banka.  the  position  of  the  thrift  inatltu- 
tlona will  not  be  raatored  so  long  as  de- 
mand for  credit  oontlnoea  to  grow  and  the 
monetary  authoritlea  are  farced  to  ration  the 
supply. 

The  Administration's  own  policies  have 
worsened  the  situation.  It's  over-reliance  on 
credit  policy  haa  aaade  money  acaroe  and  ex- 
pensive. It  new  praetlea  at  aalllng  parttdpa- 
tiona  in  Oevemmant-ownad  loana— a  move 
deaigned  to  make  lU  budget  deAdt  look 
smaller — at  rich  yields  of  up  to  ft.75  percent 
la  hitting  at  both  commercial  banks  and 
thrift  Institutions.  And  the  high  Interest 
rates  now  prevailing  on  other  Federal  and 
local  government  obUgatlona  and  on  other 
seeurUtlea  available  to  tha  public  may  well 
being  further  eroalon  in  the  poaitlan  of  tha 
aavingi  Inatltutlona  even  If  the  poww  of  the 
banka  ware  to  be  cxirbed. 

So  unleea  donand  lesaens  voluntarily  or 
the  Administration  takes  acUon  to  reatraln 
it,  the  battle  for  savings  and  the  threat  of 
a  Bqutdlty  shortage  la  savings  and  loan  In- 
stitutions wUI  not  fade  away. 


THE  ECONOMXSTB  SPEAK  OUT 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mtssouil  [Mr.  Cuhtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcots 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  hardly  a 
day  goes  by  without  an  administration 
statement  noting  tlie  good  health  and 
balance  of  the  Nation's  economy.  As  a 
contrast  to  this  daily  diet  of  adminlstra- 
Uon  optimism,  it  is  reflecting  and  en- 
lightening to  hear  wliat  the  professional 
econnmlets  have  to  say. 

Cliaae  Manhattan  Bank  recently  polled 
professional  economists  in  universities 
and  bualneas  to  try  to  determine  a  con- 
census on  the  major  economic  issues  fac- 
ing our  country  today.  The  results  in 
many  cases  show  a  striking  divergence 
from  the  views  generally  expressed  by 
the  adminlstratlaiL 

A  majority  oC  both  the  34«  university 
eeoRomists  and  the  no  Irasinees  econo- 
mists who  answered  the  questionnaire 
stated  that  inflation  was  the  most  press- 
ing economic  pntUem  facing  us  today, 
and  nearly  all  reaixmdeBts  thought  is- 
fletton  was  mem  miderway.  As 
edy  for  tbte  tnflatlBB,  a  elgniflcant : 
ber  of  ippendeBti  sopported  reduced 
Pederal  spending  and  tighter  money.  It 
is  especially  interesting  to  note  that 


half  of  the  university  economists  and  00 
percent  of  the  business  economists  did 
not  favor  the  wage-price  guideposts  u 
a  technique  for  restraining  prices. 

An  addltioDal  issue  on  which  the  econ- 
omists were  polled  was  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  miiUmum  wage.  A  sig. 
nlficant  majority  of  both  business  and 
university  economists  did  not  favor  an 
Increase  to  $1.40  in  February  1967.  Many 
were  opposed  outright  to  minimum  wage 
laws. 

We  hear  all  the  time  about  polls  on 
many  economic  issues.  I  would  like  to 
think  that  this  one  presents  especially 
responsible  and  well-informed  opinions 
on  economic  issues.  I  think  the  admln- 
istrati(m  would  do  well  to  give  more 
weight  to  the  views  of  professional  econ- 
omists outside  government  in  develop- 
ing its  own  policy  positions. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
in  the  RzcoRD  an  article  describing  this 
poll  which  appeared  in  the  June  1966 
issue  of  Business  in  Brief.  I  also  Include 
a  column  by  Murray  Rossant  from  the 
New  Yoik  Times  of  June  8,  1066,  which 
discusses  the  Chase  Manhattan  poll. 

EcommsTa  Coicicknt  om  Pdbuc  Issvb 

What  do  economists,  both  academic  and 
b\isineas,  think  about  key  public  Issues  like 
inflation,  wage-prloe  guldepoeta.  and  tbe  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  dlacrlmtnatlan? 

To  find  answers  to  these  and  other  ques- 
tions, the  Chase  Manhattan's  Eoonomlc  Re- 
search Division  mailed  questionnaires  this 
AprU  to  600  economists  teaching  In  unlw- 
altlea.  and  to  300  economists  working  for 
businesses.  About  340  or  nearly  70%,  of  the 
university  group  c<Hnpleted  the  form  and  re- 
turned It  to  us.  About  230,  or  nearly  80%, 
of  the  business  group  did  so. 

Here  ara  tbe  conclualona  drawn  from  tbdr 
replies: 

Economists  are  now  more  worried  about 
inflation  than  about  unemployment  and 
poverty. 

They  recommend  a  broad-baaed  attack 
against  Inflation,  Including  cutbacks  In  gov- 
ernment spending,  tighter  money  and  blgber 
taxea. 

Kconomlata  give  wldeq|>read  auppmt  to 
many  of  the  Adminlatratlon'a  welfare  pro- 
grams, but  they  alao  dlq>Iay  considerable  in- 
terest In  pieaei  vlug  the  role  free-market 
forces  play  in  directing  the  economy. 

The  majority  ot  unlvaialty  and  business 
eeonamlata  aea  eye-to  eya  on  many  Issues. 
But  unlvatalty  eoononaata  Una  up  somewhat 
mora  haavUy  on  tbe  "Uberal"  aide  than  do 


Tba  first  qanlan  aakad  waa:  "What  do  yaa 
conakUr  the  moat  preaalag  aoonomic  proUaa 
now  facing  tha  U.8.7"  The  majority  of  both 
business  economlata,  64%,  and  imlverslty 
eoonomlats,  81%,  answer  inflation.  But  tbe 
two  groupa  differ  about  the  second  most 
preaalng  ixrAlem,  with  business  economists 
ettlag  tha  International  payments  deficit, 
and  unlvantty  aoonomlata  citing  poverty. 

Bmphaalalng  tha  oonoem  about  laflatioa 
ara  anawera  to  tba  quaatioa  "Do  you  think 
Inflation  la  now  underway  aoroaa  tha  U£7" 
Almost  86%  of  business  aconomlats  and  over 
88%  of  university  economists  answer  "yes." 

Asked  what  poUclea  the  nation  should 
stress  in  containing  Inflation,  both  groups 
favor  the  broad  use  of  monetary  and  flscsl 
poildaa.  Bat  tiilnfs  aoooomlsts  put  more 
M*»tniii  OB  radwdng  fadenU  spandlag.  while 
ualMral^  •oonantets  pat  man  aiWB>haala  ea 
ralalng  taaaa. 

Oeaplta  »  yean  ot  ataady  galna  In  general 
bnalnesa  activity,  nelthar  group  la  wlUlng  to 
buy  tha  propoalUon  that  tha  bualnesa  cycle 
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Is  dead.    Over  90%  of 
disagree  with  this  notl 
more  of  both  groupa  eoi. 
the  next  bnalnasa  downi 
or  aa  long  aa  tha  downtu 
of  our  reapondenta  alao 
do  not  believe  the  natio: 
another  Great  Depresaio: 
ety. 

suppoxT  roa  wxu 
Support  for  some  of  thi  ^government's  eco 
nomlc  programs  and  proposals  shows  up  in 


groupa  say  they 
althou^  50%  or 
It  unUkaly  that 
wm  be  aa  deep 
of  1987-68.    Many 
lent  that  they 
wUl  ever  undergo 
>f  tha  1930a  vari- 


P 


MEASUaSS 


answers  to  several  ques. 
nearly  90%  of  university 
most  75%  of  buslneas 
generally  support  the  1 
"War  On  Poverty."    Mu 
ages,  however,  approve 
"war'  has  taken  so  far. 
university  economists  ap. 
45%  of  business  economls' 

Additional  support  for 
tlons  is  revealed  by 
about  state  and  local  , 
80%  of  our  university 
most  70%  of  our  busl 
they  believe  there  is  a  „_ 
eral  aid  to  state  and  local 


For  instance, 
tnomiata  and  al- 
i^nomists  say  they 
of  a  government 
smaller  percent- 
direction  of  the 
t^ess  than  60%  of 
>ve,  and  less  than 
do  so. 

fvemment  innova- 

'ers   to   questionB 

ts.    Almost 

idanta  and  al- 

reapondents  say 

iWlng  need  for  fed- 

)vemments.    The 


university  group  favors  uatled  federal  grants 
(sometimes  called  the  "HeOln  Plan"),  while 
the  business  group  favo«a  federal  tax  pro- 
grama  deaigned  to  release  tax  sources  to  state 
govemmanta. 

Asked  about  the  aocial  4ad  economic  prob- 
lems now  confronting  the  nation's  cities,  al- 
most 80%  of  university  economists  and  al- 
most 70%  of  business  economists  say  cities 
need  hrtp  from  other  levels  of  government. 
An  identical  43%  of  both  our  university  and 
bosinasB  respondents  feel  that  the  forma- 
tion of  area-wide  governments  is  a  good  way 
of  tackling  the  country's  urban  troubles. 
BUFFOXT  roa  trx  icaLket  ararxK 

But  although  strong  basking  la  given  to 
some  of  the  newer  prop<Hala  for  economic 
and  social  innovation,  onei  (Oso  finds  a  perva- 
sive desire  to  rely  heavily  on  free-market 
forces.  For  example,  in  ^fply  to  the  infla- 
tion queaUon  about  80  4 (  of  both  groups 
poUed  suggest  either  go^^ral  monetary  or 
fiscal  policies  as  the  best  t»ay  to  contain  In- 
flation, whUe  leas  than  20i%  preeently  sug- 
gest either  selective  credit  |  controls  or  price 


II' 


controls. 

Other  evidence  of  suppo^  for  market  forces 
shows  up  in  attitudes  towUtl  the  wage-price 
guideposts  as  a  technique!  for  combating  in- 
flation. Half  the  universally  economlsta  op- 
pose the  guideposts.  Business  economists 
oppose  the  guideposts  by  a  margin  of  60% 
to  40%.  And  many  of  Hhoee  who  taglater 
themselves  In  favor  of  l^e  guldepoata  re- 
mark that  they  do  so  with  some  reluctance 
and  with  the  hope  that  |they  wlU  be  used 
only  temporarily  and  in  m  strictly  voluntary 

But  perhaps  the  strongest  opposition  to 
government  interference  Wtth  market  mech- 
anism shows  up  in  the  queittlon  on  minimum- 
wage  leglslaUon.  Over  60%  of  university 
economlsu    and    almost   m%    at    business 


economists  oppose  increaai 
to  $1.40.   The  primary 
I>oost  is  that  they 
laws  in  general. 


minimum  wages 
they  oppose  the 
minimum-wage 


NKKD  roa  ■)«(  inoiT 

Whereas  both  unlversitiy  and  business 
economists  believe  racial  dl»crimlnatlon  con- 
■tltutea  a  serious  obetsjdie  to  economic 
efficiency,  only  the  unlMralty  group  be- 
ueves  it  should  be  attaebed  through  fur- 
ther federal  leglalatlon.  Bbme  88%  of  the 
academics  now  think  further  legislation  is 
needed,  as  against  76%  whbi  thought  so  irtien 
*a  asked  tha  same  questun  In  1983. 

One  Issue  on  which  virtually  aU  economlata 
agree  is  the  need  for  teaching  more  economics 
la  high  schocd.   Almoat  98%  of  the  business 


economists  and  90%  of  the  imlverslty  econ- 
omlata in  our  survey  believe  the  subjact 
should  be  taught  in  high  achaoL  And  the 
vast  majority  of  both  groupa  baUeva  that 
the  effort  deserves  Mtber  a  aaajor  or  moderate 
effort. 

Technical  Note:  This  siu^ey  is  based  on  a 
sample  drawn  from  the  American  Economic 
Aasodation's  1964  Handbook  and  from  the 
National  Aaaodation  of  Bualneas  Beonomlats' 
1965-66  Membership  Directorg. 

Of  the  600  teachers  aaked  to  participate, 
about  320,  representing  coUegea  and  univar- 
slties  In  46  statea,  filled  out  the  question- 
naire and  returned  It.  Of  the  300  business 
economists  asked  to  participate,  about  230, 
representing  buslnees  firms  in  29  states,  did 
so. 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  apace,  thla  report  does 
not  contain  all  the  questlona  posed.  If  you 
would  like  a  copy  of  the  complete  reaults, 
just  drop  us  a  note  requesting  it. 

Highlitiht$  from  tlie  Ctuue  Manhattan  survey 

of  univertUy  and  biuineaa  eoonomUtt 

[In  percent] 


1.  What  do  yon  consider  the 

moit  preasiiiK  eoonomte 
problem  now  being  tbe 
United  Statear 

Inflstton 

Poverty .^ 

Bolanoe-of-payments 

deficits 

Inadequate  growth 

Unemployment 

Other 

2.  Do  you  think  inflation  is  now 

underway  In  tbe  United 
StateeT 

Yes 

No 

Kyour  answer  is  "yes,"  what 
policies  should  he  stnased  in 
oontaining  Itr 

Higher  taxes.. 

Reduced  Federal  spending... 

Tighter  money 

Selective  credit  controls 

Wage-price  controls 

3.  After  about  6  years  of  steady 

gains  in  general  busiiMss 
activity,  s  rumor  has  b^ion 
making  the  roonds  to  the 
effect  that  tbe  biiilnssn 
cyde  is  dead. 

Do  yon  disagree 

Agree 

4.  In  general,  do  yon  support 

the  idea  of  a  Oovorninent 
"war  on  poverty"T 

Yes :. 

No 

If  your  answer  Is  "yes,"  do  you 
generally  approve  the  dbectian 
the  "war"  has  taken  so  farT 

Yes „ 

No 

5.  Do  you  believe  there  is  a 

growing  need  lor  Fedsfal 
aid  to  State  and  loesl  gov- 
enuneatsT 

Yes 

No 

If  so,  what  form  should  the  in- 
oeaaed  aid  taker 

Untied  grants. 

Qrants-m-aid  tied  to  speeiflo 


Univer- 
sHy  econ- 
omists 


Federal  tax  programs  de- 
signed to  release  tax  soorees 

to  State  governments. 

Other 

6.  It  is  freooently  said  that  U.S. 
cities  bee  great  sodal  ami 
economic  problems.   Do 
you  think  these  problems 
should  be  met  by: 
Qreatsr  aasistanoe  from 
other  levels  of  govern- 

msnt - _ 

Tbe  cities  theraadvas 

If  your  answer  is  "other  levels  of 

Svemment,"  what  do  you 
btk  Is  the  best  approach: 
Forming  new  metropolitan 


Business 
econo- 
mists 


M 

8 

IS 
6 
2 

12 


M 
8 


areawide  gevenunants.. 
Oraater  Federal  respoai 


hiltty  for  local  problems 

Greater  Stats  rsspocstbfll^ 
for  local  problams.. 


38 
40 
17 
12 

8 


96 
6 


74 
20 


44 

M 


08 
82 


22 

28 


48 
2 


7S 
21 

87 
SI 

48 

48 

S3 

23 

36 

S4 

Highlights  from  the  Chase  Manhattan  survey 

of  university  ant  buHnaaa  eeowomiata— Coo. 

[In  percent] 


Univer- 
sity econ- 
•mists 

Business 
mists 

7.  In  general  do  you  bvor  the 
Oovemaient's  "  wage-prtae 
guhlepests"  as  a  teehnlqae 
for  hafaUng  the  Itae  «B  prieesr 

Nc _... 

Yes. 

If  your  answer  is  "no,"  Is  it  prl- 
marfly  becanaa: 
TheN  are  better  ways  of  re- 
straining tbe  overall  price 
level 

M 
SO 

44 

42 
14 

ei 

89 

M 

28 

M 

1 

•4 

86 

90 
18 

60 
40 

12 

Oaideposts  involve  too  much 
tnterkieaee  in  tbe  maiket... 
Other 

B2 
16 

8.  QrRanlxed  labor  is  calling  for  a 
rise  in  the  minimum  wage 
from  SI  .25  an  hour  to  $1 .40 
In  Fetamary  1987.    Do  you 
bvor  aaeh  actlenr 

Ye8."~rrrrr"i~r!™r"i 

21 

If  your  answer  is  "no,"  It  Is 
primsrlly  became: 
Yon  generally  oppose 

minimum-wage  laws 

The  ttmlng  is  inappropriate 

Tbe  boostt  are  too  big 

TooamaU 

9.  Does  racial  discrimination 
constitute  a  serious  obstade 
to  economic  efflcienc yT 

Yes _.^... 

No 

60 

22 

18 

0 

62 
|g 

If  your  answer  is  "yta,"  should 
the  oroblera  be  attacked 
through  further  Federal 
lerislatlonT 

44 

No.„ 

in  hirh  school* 

Y«B 

t6 

IM 

No _ 

6 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  8,  1966] 
A  Vxanxcr  on  Imtlatiom — Poll  or  Ccono- 

mars  FOnw  Majrr  Tbooc  Upwaxo  Paxs- 

auax  Is  AuixAOT  Hsax 

(By  M.  J.  Boamnt) 

file  slowdown  in  the  pace  of  bualness  ac- 
tivity experienced  in  the  current  quarter 
has  lessened  the  threat  of  a  serious  infla- 
tionary wage-price  spiral.  But  the  threat 
haa  not  been  eliminated.  In  fact,  economists 
say  that  inflation  Is  already  here. 

That  is  the  verdict  of  86  per  cent  of  tbe 
academic  eoonomists  and  94  per  cent  of  the 
busliMss  economists  answering  a  poU  con- 
ducted by  the  economic  research  division  of 
the  Chaae  Manhattan  Bank. 

A  majority  of  both  groupa  also  contends 
that  inflation  la  "the  most  pressing  problem 
now  facing  the  United  States." 

vxcToxT  or  soars 

These  responses  represented  a  victory  of 
aorta  for  economists  who  have  disputed  tha 
Johnson  Administration's  consistent  conten- 
tion that  inflation  was  nothing  to  worry 
about.  Even  Administration  aooncmlata  ara 
now  prepared  to  admit  that  Inflation  may  ba 
a  serious  problem  late  this  year  or  early  in 
1967. 

The  Administration  had  been  right  earlier 
In  the  expaaalon  when  they  argued  that 
there  waa  enough  slack  in  the  economy  to 
^sard  off  Inflationary  pressures.  Now  its  econ- 
omlata think  that  a  slower  rate  of  advance 
will  be  accompanied  by  the  re-emergence  of 
a  little  slack  that  will  help  to  halt  the  recant 
upward  creep  of  prices.  — 

But  some  private  eooBomlata  expect  the 
creep  to  turn  Into  a  strut.  They  fear  that 
price  and  wage  pressures  will  bacnsne  more 
pronounced  even  if  bualnaaa  activity  con- 
tlnuea  to  rise  at  a  alowar  rata. 

Economlata  predicting  a  atapplng  np  ot 
Inflationary  pressure  think  that  the  recent 
rise  in  consiuner  prices  will  prompt  labor  to 
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demand  much  hlgbar  waga  iacr« 
year  and  nazt. 

Am  Um  Plttaburgh  National  Bank  puts  It, 
"Factory  iporkara  only  tolerat«  a  alowdown 
In  real  Inooma  for  a  ihort  iMrtod  of  time  dur- 
ing generally  healtby  buelneea  conditions. 
Tben  .  .  .  workers  jtreae  for  larger  Inereasee 
In  wages  In  order  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
rising  consumer  prioee.  Tills  preesure  can 
easily  translate  Itself  Into  a  wage-ooet-prlce- 
push  Inflationary  q>lral  If  workers  continue 
to  force  higher  wage  settlemente  which  In 
turn  are  followed  by  price  Increases.  .  .  . 

The  Administration  Is  aware  that  labor 
win  be  demanding  much  higher  wagee  unices 
prices  are  stabUlaed.  But  It  U  pointing  out 
that  food  prices  are  expected  to  level  off. 
And  It  is  hopeful  that  the  slowdown  In  auto- 
mobile ealee  and  the  decline  In  the  stock 
market  will  help  to  cool  Inflationary  pey- 
chology. 

If  businessmen  and  consumers  show  less 
concern  about  inflation.  Administration 
economists  reason.  Inflationary  pressures  may 
subside. 

Certainly  one  of  the  ressons  that  Inflation 
has  been  so  slow  to  make  itself  felt  during 
the  current  expansion  Is  that  Inflationary 
psychology  was  conspicuously  absent  for  so 
long.  It  faded  away  diurlng  the  latter  days 
of  the  Elsenhower  Administration  and  did 
not  show  Itself  again  until  late  last  year. 

HXLB  AT  BAT 

Inflation  was  also  held  at  bay  because  most 
of  the  Important  Industrial  wage  settlements 
that  now  prevaU  took  *>laoe  when  unemploy- 
ment was  relatlvsly  high.  As  a  result,  labor 
unions  probably  settled  for  leas  than  they 
would  have  if  unemployment  was  relatively 
low. 

The  Administration  will  have  a  lot  going 
for  It  If  Inflationary  psychology  fades  once 
again.  But  it  U  doubtful  that  it  wlU  be  as 
lucky  again  when  It  comes  to  labor. 

■conomlo  Advisers,  concedes  that  If  price 
rises  are  not  checked  now,  both  upcoming 
labor  negotiations  and  "market  forces  would 
generate  a  tendency  for  wages  to  catch  up." 

Thoss  who  think  that  InflaUon  will  accel- 
erate argue  that  the  economy  doee  not  have 
spare  reeouroee.  So  even  If  the  rate  of  cUmb 
slows,  they  see  price  and  wage  pressures 
Intensifying. 

Thsy  also  question  whether  Inflationary 
peyohology  is  really  dead.  They  think  that 
It  oould  start  up  again  If  there  was  a  fresh 
Increase  In  spending  for  the  Vletzuun  war  or 
If  consumers  resumed  their  spending  spree. 

Unquestlmiably,  there  U  stlU  a  real  risk  of 
a  serious  Inflationary  problem.  Bualneee  ac- 
tivity. If  not  Inflationary  paychology.  Is  still 
rising.  And  prices,  if  not  ezpecUtlons,  are 
following  s\ilt. 

Prices  m\ut  be  stablllaed  now  to  avoid  a 
sharp  rise  in  labor  demands  later  on.  Ad- 
mittedly, inflation  has  had  a  alow  start,  but 
If  labor  is  driven  to  demand  exceealve  wage 
Inereasee  In  a  period  of  low  unemployment. 
Inflation  will  probably  Unger  on  long  after 
the  expansion  has  passed  its  peak. 


A  POSmVE  APPROACH 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [BAr.  Ashmock]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscokd 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education,  a 
nonprofit  group  set  up  to  encourage  In- 
struction on  eoonomlcs  In  the  schools, 
reports  that  this  jcar  some  1,500,000  stu- 


dents In  more  than  4.500  elementary 
schools  are  receiving  courses  in  basic 
eoonomlcs.  It  has  long  been  recognized 
that  instruction  in  rudimentary  eoon(»n- 
Ics  was  lacking  in  the  cuiriculums  of 
many  schools. 

For  some  time  now  a  noteworthy  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  give  more  emphasis 
to  this  subject  by  the  UJ3.  Jaycees  in 
courses  to  members  as  a  national  Jaycee 
project.  Entitled  "Freedom  Versus 
Communism:  The  Economics  of  Sur- 
vival," these  study  sessions  seek  to  give 
participants  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
informed,  objective  appraisal  of  the 
Communist  challenge  by  comparing  our 
private  competitive  enterprise  system 
with  the  economic  sjrstem  of  Communist 
Russia.  The  course  material  was  de- 
veloped by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  the  success  of  the 
venture  can  be  Judged  by  tjrplcal  com- 
ments from  Jaycees  chapters: 
From  the  Glasgow,  Ky .,  Jaycees : 

When  the  Glasgow  Jaycees  agreed  to 
sponsor  Freedom  vs.  Communism,  they  ex- 
pected to  organize  a  single  class.  But  four 
times  as  many  people  enroUed  and  completed 
the  course. 

These  people  represented  a  croas  section 
of  the  community  including  lawyers,  edu- 
cators, doctors,  houaewives,  mecbanlca, 
pltunbera,  etc.  More  coursea  are  now  being 
organized. 

Thla  project  brought  the  local  Jayceea 
more  sustained  publicity  than  any  project 
held  prior  to  this. 

An  editorial  from  the  Current-Argus, 
of  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  has  this  to  say 
about  the  program  of  the  Carlsbad 
Jaycees: 

At  least  nine  other  local  civic  organiza- 
tions have  joined  the  Jayceea  in  promoting 
this  program.  Freedom  va.  Communism.  The 
Freedoma  Foundation  at  VaUey  Forge, 
Pennsylvania,  lends  Its  support  to  the  pro- 
gram, aa  doea  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  Statee,  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  Governor  Jack  M.  Campbell. 
The  program  Is  deserving  of  sunxirt. 

The  reason  for  the  success  of  the 
Freedom  Versus  Communism  course  is 
not  difficult  to  discern.  Authorities  on 
communism  from  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  the  U.S.  Government 
were  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
course  material.  In  addition,  leading 
economists  and  educators  and  training 
experts  made  qualified  contributions  to 
the  effort.  The  course  consists  of  eight 
Informal  discussion  sessions  with  case 
studies  and  workshop  problems  lending 
variety  to  every  2-hour  session.  Pam- 
phlets of  background  information  pro- 
vide a  prepcu-atlon  for  each  session.  The 
subjects  covered  In  the  sessions  Include: 

First.  Tlie  Communist  challenge — 
what  communism  Is  and  how  It  threatens 
the  free  world. 

Second.  Consumer  control  or  con- 
trolled consumers — how  consumer  influ- 
ence In  a  competitive  enterprise  economy 
differs  from  consumer  Influence  in  a  con- 
trolled economy. 

Third.  Profit  motive  or  master  plan  — 
how  the  profit  motive  Infiuences  the  way 
resources  are  used  and  distributed;  con- 
trasted with  how.  In  a  Communist  coun- 
try, production  and  distribution  are  con- 
troUed. 


Fourth.  Who  gets  what— how  the  re- 
wards of  productkHi  are  distributed  un- 
der the  two  contrasting  ssrstons. 

Fifth.  The  role  of  government — the  ef- 
fect of  government  on  an  economic  sys- 
tem. 

Sixth.  The  big  picture — how  the  prl- 
vate  and  government  sectors  of  an  eco- 
nomic system  Influence  one  another, 
their  Impact  on  people  and  the  econ- 
omy of  a  country. 

Seventh.  Meeting  the  economic  chal- 
lenge— what  can  be  done  to  solve  the 
problems  of  inflation,  unemployment, 
and  economic  growth  in  the  battle  for 
economic  survival. 

Eighth.  What  you  can  do  about  com- 
munism— what  concerned  citizens  can  do 
to  help  fight  communism. 

The  VS.  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  commended  for  making  this 
worthwhile  training  program  available 
to  the  public.  In  addition,  the  efforts  of 
the  U.S.  Jaycees  to  give  the  program 
wider  dissemination  should  be  supported 
wherever  possible. 

When  one  reads  of  campus  riots,  draft- 
card  burnings,  and  disrespect  for  law  en- 
forcement, it  is  refreshing  and  reassur- 
ing to  leam  of  responsible  programs 
which  seek  to  accentuate  the  positive  in 
our  way  of  life.  And  more  importantly, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  theme  of  the  Jaycee 
creed  will  serve  as  a  guideline  to  an  in- 
creasingly larger  munber  of  citizens  ia 
confronthig  the  crises  of  these  troublous 
times: 

We  believe — 

That  faith  in  God  gives  meaning  and  pur- 
poee  to  human  life; 

That  the  brotherhood  of  man  transcendB 
the  sovereignty  of  nations; 

That  economic  justice  can  best  be  won 
by  free  men  through  free  enterprise; 

That  government  should  be  of  laws  rather 
than  of  men; 

That  earth's  great  treasure  lies  in  human 
personality; 

And  that  service  to  humanity  Is  the  best 
work  of  Uf  e. 


FREEDOM  TO  BE  LOYAL 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Asbbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarics  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Bfr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  passed  the  freedom  of  infor- 
mation bill  for  which  there  has  been  a 
crying  need  for  many  years.  By  means 
of  mlsclassUlcation  and  downright  re- 
fusals, executive  branches  have  withheld 
Information  which  properly  belonged  to 
Congress  and  the  people.  Equally  im- 
portant Is  the  fate  of  those  in  executive 
offices  who  forthrightly  provide  informa- 
tion to  Congress  derogatory  to  their  par- 
ticular agency.  The  case  of  Otto  Otepka 
and  the  State  Department  Is  an  excellent 
case  in  point. 

As  is  generally  known,  Otepka  testified 
before  Congress  concerning  bad  security 
practices  in  the  State  Department  and 
was  fired  In  November  1963.  Otepka's 
sin  consisted  In  literally  believing  rule  1 
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of  ths  "Code  of  Ethics  tot  Government 
Service"  which  was  passi  i  I  by  Craigress 
on  July  11.  1958:  "Pot  Isyalty  to  the 
highest  mora!  principles  irid  to  country 
above  loyalty  to  persons,  yarty,  or  Gov- 
ernment department." 

The  Otepka  treatment 
Department  reads  like 
thriller,  complete  with  wiretaps.  Inspec- 
tion of  waste  containers,  ptnd  false  testi- 
mony before  a  congressional  subcommit- 
tee. Fortunately,  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Internal  Seci^ty  has  made 
public  for  all  to  read  th9  record  of  this 
man's  3-year-long  flght  to  "put  loyalty 
to  country  above  loyalty  to  Government 
department." 

The  latest  developmeni 
especially  pertinent  in 
sage  of  the  freedom  of 
in  the  House.    As  repoi 
Edweurds  of  the  Washi: 
Chicago  Tribune  on  Ju 


in  the  case  is 

4w  of  the  pas- 

ormatlon  bill 

by  Willard 

^n  office  of  the 

2,  1966.  the 


use  of  the  classification  'j^ret,"  is  once 
again  being  employed  tojkeep  from  the 
public  Information  which  apparently  Is 
not  complimentary  to  thfc;  State  Depart- 
ment. Because  the  f ree^m  of  our  Gov- 
ernment employees  to  be  toyal  is  at  stake. 
I  include  Mr.  Edwards  e«cellent  article, 
"Suppression  Bid  Bared  ih  Otepka  Case," 
In  the  Record  at  this  pot  w: 
SuppsissioN  Bm  Basxd  d  |  Otxpk*  Ca8»— ' 
Plea  BIads  bt  Stats  [)xPA«nfxirT 

(By  WUlard  Edwards) 

WASHiNaTON,  June  1. — TAe  state  depart- 
ment has  moved  to  suppriss  vital  portions 
of  the  final  volume  of  secret  evidence  taken 
diving  a  three-year  investigation  of  the 
Otepka  case.  i  i 

Nine  members  of  the  Sonate  Internal  se- 
curity subcommittee  today  received  letters 
from  George  W.  Ball,  acting  secretary  of 
state,  protesting  the  proposed  release  of 
documents  and  testimony  baring  details  of 
laz  security  in  the  department. 

Each  letter  was  labeled  "aecret,"  provoking 
Indignation  In  some  of  the  recipients  who 
could  determine  no  reason  for  such  claaslflca- 
tlon  of  a  communication  between  a  govern- 
ment department  and  a  Satiate  subcommit- 
tee which  disclosed  no  detalla  of  the  docu- 
menta  sought  to  be  suiq^resMd. 

In  addition  to  Sen.  Ja««$!0.  Eastlano  [D., 
lUss.],  the  chairman,  the  Utter  was  sent  to 
Senators  Jobk  L.  McCi.xu.4m  |D.,  Ark.],  Sam 
J.  Bsror  [D.  N.C.],  Bxxc^iBatk  (D.  Ind], 
Gsosox  Bmatrxxs  (D.,  |Va.1,  Roman  L. 
HausKA  [R.,  Meb.].  Evxnr^lf.  Ddouxm  (R., 
m.l,  and  Hugh  Scott  |R.,  pa.l. 

Ball  asked  for  deletions  Of  the  tranacript 
In  four  i^aces.  He  pleaded  that  publication 
of  certain  documenU  and'  testimony  would 
violate  the  state  department's  classification 
of  "confidential,"  and,  |b  one  InsUnce, 
would  seriously  affect  relamns  with  foreign 
countries.  I 

CLXASKD   BT    Cfpvr 

Thla  material,  after  examination  by  the 
subcommittee  and  its  staff;  had  been  cleared 
for  publicaUon  as  essential  to  public  under- 
standing of  what  has  been  called  "the 
Otepka  tragedy."  It  was  to  have  appeared 
shortly  in  volume  20,  the;  last  of  the  series 
of  transcripts  of  secret  hearings.  When  gal- 
leys were  sent  to  the  "taU  department  for 
examination,  Ball's  last-mwute  letter  of  pro- 
test, dated  May  31,  was  dl^iatched. 

Otto  F.  Otepka  was  a  ihlghranklng  state 
department  security  ofllc^  who  was  fired 
Nov.  6,  19S3.  He  Incurred  the  wrath  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Ru|Bk  and  other  su- 
periors by  testifying  candidly  about  bad 
security  practices  In  the  <  [( apartment. 


IHe  suboanugalttee  began  Us  pubUcattoa 
of  ths  1.5Q04>00-word  transcript  In  July,  1065, 
and  19  volumes  have  been  released  thus  far. 
Another  five  volumes  were  devoted  to  Its 
probing  of  the  case  involving  Abba  S<AwartB, 
dktef  of  the  bureau  of  sscurlty  and  consular 
affairs,  who  resigned  several  months  ago. 

KXrUBIBBT  OMX 

One  senator  refused  to  sccept  the  letter 
under  these  circumstances.  Another  re- 
marked that  he  had  never  noted  a  more 
serious  distortion  of  the  much-abused  prac- 
tice of  applying  the  "secret"  stamp  to  gov- 
ernment papers.  The  only  excuse  for  the 
secret  label  in  this  Instance,  it  was  noted, 
was  to  cover  up  the  state  department's  at- 
tempt to  sui^press  evidence. 

FOUGHT  TWO  TKASS 

The  state  department  fought  for  two  years 
against  release  of  the  hearings.  As  the  vol- 
umes were  released  periodically.  In  the  laat 
10  months,  the  reasotiB  for  its  opposition  be- 
came apparent.  A  tale  of  intrigue  was  dis- 
closed and  a  pattern  of  procedures  which 
seemed  designed  to  operate  to  the  benefit  of 
security  risks. 

Otei^  appealed  his  dismissal  and  Is  atlU 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  present  his  de- 
fense to  charges  of  conduct  unbecoming  a 
state  department  officer.  He  has  been  tenta- 
tively promised  a  hearing  in  July.  Altho  he 
has  remained  on  the  peyroU,  because  of  his 
appeal.  1m  has  been  stripped  of  all  security 
duties  and  assigned  to  clerical  work  In  vir- 
tual Isolation. 


AVAILABnJTT  OP  AMMUNITION  TO 
MEN  SERVING  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentlemsji 
fnan  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  shocked  when  I  received  a  letter 
signed  by  29  members  of  the  94th  Ord- 
nance Company  serving  in  Vietnam  that 
outlined  a  situation  that  seemed  almost 
unbelievable  to  me. 

I  can  imderstand  the  deep  sense  of 
frustration  that  must  be  enveloping 
these  men — a  frustration  that  woifid 
cause  them  to  turn  to  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  help. 

lliese  men  were  chosen  for  service  by 
the  armed  services.  They  underwent 
stringent  mental  and  physical  examina- 
tions. They  have  undergone  military 
training.  Certainly  they  are  to  be 
trusted  with  ammunition — particularly 
in  that  part  of  Vietnam  that  has  been 
under  sniper  attack. 

I  have  turned  this  letter  over  to  the 
dlstlnipulshed  and  able  L.  Mensxl  Rivxrs, 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  have  asked  that  a  full- 
scale  InvestigatlaQ  be  heid  to  find  the 
reasons  behind  the  action  clmrgcd  In  this 
letter. 

I  have  no  answer  to  send  to  these  men 
but  I  Intend  to  pursue  this  question  until 
one  is  forthcoming.  I  have  written  to 
these  men  informing  them  that  I  have 
called  for  this  investigation  and  have 
asked  them  to  inform  me  of  any  reper- 
cussions that  they  might  possibly  suffer 
becatue  of  their  action  In  reporting  these 
facts  to  me. 


The  letter  that  I  reodved  from  29 
raembers  of  ttie  94th  Ordnance  Com- 
pany follows: 

APO  Sam  Fbamcisco, 

June  6, 1966. 
DxAS  Snt:  I  don't  know  for  sure  whether  I 
have  a  legitimate  complaint  or  not  but  I 
thought  that  I  had  better  find  out. 

We  are  serving  our  country  In  Viet  Nam 
with  our  ammunition  locked  up  la  a  conex. 
Even  though  we  are  in  the  second  safest  place 
in  Viet  Nam  there  have  been  several  inci- 
dents where  people  on  guard  duty  have  been 
shot  at. 

Too,  OX'S  were  shot  at  and  UUed  ]ust  1.600 
feet  from  where  we  are  based. 

At  any  time  we  could  be  attacked.  We 
would  like  to  know  If  there  U  anything  that 
could  be  done  about  this  situation. 

We  would  appreciate  any  help  that  you 
could  give  to  us. 
Sincerely, 
Itie  OI's  from  the  Mth  Ordinance  Co.: 
Pfc.  Marvin  F.  Hettinger,  Jr.;  Sp4c. 
Charles  F.  Engle;  Pvt.  E-2  John  Kruis: 
Sp4c.  Donald  O.  Baker;  Sp4c.  David  M. 
Marks;  Sp4c.  Cleveland  E.  Storns; 
Pfc.  John  A.  Blackburn;  8p4c.  Frank 
D.  Fowler;  Sp4c.  Craig  H.  Roe;  Pfc. 
John  J.  Mytych;  Sp.  David  A.  Mlchad; 
Sp.  Melrich  C.  Dlo;  Sp4c.  Uoyd 
Perkins;  Pfc.  Charles  Penlr;  ^>4c. 
Leonard  Einhom;  Sp4c.  Howard  N. 
Swecker;  Pfc.  Harry  D.  Diaf;  Sp4c. 
John  Gleyduos;  Pfc.  Marlln  Fara- 
baugh;  Sp4c.  Steve  Pagle;  Pfc.  Byron 
Donohoe;  Pfc.  Fred  Bennicoff;  Pfc. 
John  Hoffman;  Sp4c.  Lawranoe  Stone; 
Pvt.  Cllftcrd  ISeekar.  Pfc.  WaUace 
Waldoop;  Pfc.  WlllUm  Smith;  8p«c. 
James  M.  Bamorletz;  Sp4c.  Louis  Sem- 
ber;  Richard  Stonar. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SCHOOLS 
"REPORT" 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fn»n  Florida  [Mr.  GurnxyI  may  extend 
Ids  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fr(»n  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday  morning.  June  17.  there  was  re- 
leased a  committee  print  entitled  "A 
Task  Force  Study  of  the  Public  School 
System  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  It 
Relates  to  the  War  on  Poverty."  The  re- 
port further  states  that  this  study  was 
conducted  by  the  Task  Force  on  Anti- 
poverty  in  the  District  of  Cidumbla  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  member  of  that 
task  force,  and  the  first  time  I  saw  that 
report  was  Friday  morning.  I  was  not 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  participate  In 
the  draftbig  of  the  report;  I  was  not  In- 
formed that  it  was  about  to  be  published. 
The  report  was  not  dlseuased  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  subcommittee  called  for  that 
purpose. 

Furthermore  the  minority  staff  of  the 
committee  was  not  notified,  nor  were  they 
given  an  opportimity  to  even  read  the 
report  before  it  was  released.  No  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  preparation  of 
minority  views  or  additional  comment. 

In  short,  that  report  is  not  the  work  of 
any  task  force  in  wfaldi  I  participated,  al- 
though it  purpmts  itself  to  be  such.  I 
wfrii  at  this  time  to  dlsassoetatte  myself 
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from  the  report  mm!  to  make  It  vtry  clear 
that  I  had  no  part  In  determining  Ite 
contents. 

CLARIPYINO  AND  PROTECTINO  THE 
RIGHT  OP  THE  PUBLIC  TO 
INFORMATION 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cuifzal  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  at  an  Important 
meeting  and  missed  by  a  few  minutes  be- 
ing present  for  the  vote  on  S.  1160,  clari- 
fying and  protecting  the  right  of  the 
public  to  information.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  for  passage  of 
the  bin  and,  for  the  record,  want  to  an- 
nounce my  position  in  support  of  the 
legislation,  which  is  best  evidenced  by 
my  introducUon  of  a  similar  bill,  HJR. 
14915. 

In  support  of  this  position,  I  can  do  no 
better  than  to  quote  the  conclusion  of 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions in  reporting  the  bill  to  the  House: 

A  (tomoentlc  aoetoty  r«quir«a  an  informed, 
tnUlUgvnt  •laetonto.  and  tb«  intelligent 
of  Um  •lactormto  wIm  aa  the  quantity  and 
quaUty  of  lu  Infarmatlon  varies.  A  danger 
•ignal  to  our  d«moeratlc  aoclety  in  the 
Unltad  SUtM  U  the  fact  that  aueh  a  political 
tnUam  naada  repeating.  And  repeated  It  Is. 
In  textbooks  and  classrooms.  In  newspapers 
and  broadcasts. 

The  repetition  Is  neoeasary  because  the 
Ideals  of  our  democratic  society  have  out- 
paced the  machinery  which  makes  that  so- 
ciety work.  The  needs  of  the  electorate  have 
outpaced  the  laws  which  guarantee  public 
acoeas  to  the  facts  in  Oovemment.  In  the 
time  It  takes  for  one  generation  to  grow  up 
and  prepare  to  Join  the  councils  of  Oovem- 
ment— from  IMe  to  ISes — the  law  which 
was  dealgned  to  provide  public  Information 
about  Oovemment  acUvltles  has  become 
the  Oovemment's  major  shield  of  secrecy. 

8.  ilOO  wm  correct  thu  situation.  It  pro- 
vides the  necaaaary  machinery  to  assure  the 
availability  of  Government  Information 
necesaary  to  an  Informed  electorate. 
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THE  FUTURE  FOR  CORN 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  nilncds  IMr.  Fivdut]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Ricord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqiuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
e.  Robert  C.  Uebenow.  president  of  the 
Corn  Industries  Research  Foundation, 
Inc..  which  is  oompoeed  of  the  companies 
which  process  com  for  Industrial  and 
food  uses,  made  an  unusual  speech  at 
French  Lick,  Ind.  He  discussed  com 
and  its  importance  in  most  interesting 
terms,  but  he  went  further  and  stated 
firmly  and  persuasive  that  farmers 
should  receive  a  fair  price  In  the  market 
for  their  products.    He  also  crltldsed 


recent  efforts  to  beat  down  farm  ixloefl. 
pointing  out  that  these  prices  are  low 
In  comitarlson  to  wages  and  Industrial 
prices. 

Below  are  extracts  from  his  excellent 
speech  : 

Tax  Pbocusob  llABKar — VnEamtn  and  Futubb 
A  booming  and  an  exciting  processor  mar- 
ket lies  ahead  for  today's  com  producers. 
It  U  a  market  whoae  value  wUl  be  Increased 
In  the  years  ahead. 

Much  of  this  Is  due  to  the  versatility  of 
com,  our  top  crop.  Ifuch  of  this  is  due 
to  the  Imaginative  efforts  of  our  com  farm- 
ers, seed  producers,  the  agrlbusinees  com- 
munity—and to  processors  like  those  I  repre- 
sent. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  vlUl  -aarket- 
tng  role  played  by  grain  and  feed  dealers, 
the  commodity  exchanges,  our  transporta- 
tion Industries — and  many  others.  Their 
teamwork  makes  It  poeslble  for  the  7  per- 
cent of  our  population  living  on  farms  to 
feed  the  other  93  percent  of  us,  and  have 
food  left  over  for  some  ot  the  rest  of  the 
world  besides. 

AU  of  us  are  dedicated  to  doing  a  better  Job 
for  agriculture.  This  we  can  do,  but  there 
are  some  stem  tests  of  our  patience  and  our 
ability  Just  ahead  of  us. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  health  of  com 
processing  is  and  will  continue  to  be  excel- 
lent. I  am  confident  that  the  market  I  rep- 
resent will  be  an  important — and  growing — 
market  for  corn  producers  and  the  grain 
trade  for  years  to  cooae. 

Last  year's  record  com  crop  was  produced 
only  through  the  cooperation  of  the  farmer 
and  all  of  agribusiness.  The  approximately 
two  billion  bushels  of  com  which  are  moving 
through  marketing  channels  so  efficiently  are 
a  tribute  to  the  know-how  and  efficiency  of 
the  membership  of  your  great  nssftrlatlon  and 
others  In  other  states. 

I  think  It  Is  unfortunate  that  so  few  of  us 
take  time  to  consider  some  of  the  measures  of 
corn's  importance  to  this  economy  of  ours. 
One  indication  of  this  importance  la  the  fact 
that  the  value  of  the  crop  raised  by  American 
com  farmers  each  year  is  exceeded  by  no 
other  crop.  The  1966  crop  value  amoiinted 
to  more  than  S4  bUUon.  and  the  proportion 
of  com  sold  in  the  cash  market  Is  trending 
upward.   Com  Is  the  real  King  I 

Corn  refiners  purchase  about  6  percent  of 
our  total  com  crop.  The  exact  percentage 
varies  slightly  with  the  size  of  the  toUl  crop. 
If  we  consider  only  that  com  which  Is  mar- 
keted, including  exports,  com  refining  pur- 
chases rise  to  10  percent  to  la  percent  of  the 
total  crop  available  for  sale — and  this,  let  me 
remind  you.  is  the  part  that  you  handle. 

One  more  measure  of  our  Importance  to 
your  business  Is  this:  com  refiners  purchase 
more  than  half  the  com  crop  that  is  neither 
exported  nor  fed  to  livestock. 

And  In  our  domestic  economy — as  many 
of  you  know — the  products  of  com  refining 
go  Into  hundreds  of  food,  paper,  textile, 
metal-working,  medicinal  and  other  uses  so 
essential  to  our  life. 

Recently,  we  of  Com  Industries  wanted  to 
describe  the  contributions  of  corn  refining  to 
America  In  a  few  words.  We  finally  said: 
"Com  refining  affects  all  Americans." 

So  basic  is  com  in  so  many  food  and  non- 
food uses  In  our  economy  today  that  Its  use 
nonnaUy  Is  not  subject  to  the  economic 
cycle  or  other  dlsturances  In  buying  power. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  centxiry 
a  marked  change  has  occurred  m  diets.  Price 
changes,  taate,  the  Introduction  of  conven- 
ience foods,  rising  Incomes,  changes  In  oocu- 
paUons  and  continuing  farm-to-clty  mlgra- 
tton  all  have  affected  ova  food  consumptton 
habits. 

A  few  months  ago,  B.  F.  Daly  and  A.  C. 
■gbert.  two  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
•conomUts.    publlalied    a   most   Interesting 


•tody  cf  what  VS,  food  ooosumptloa  pat. 
terns  might  be  In  1980. 

Betweea  now  and  1880,  according  to  Daly 
■nd  Egbert,  our  per  caplte  consumption  of 
beef,  veal,  chicken  and  turkey  will  increase 
but  we  will  eat  less  pork.  Ova  use  of  milk 
mUk  products  and  eggs  will  decline  somi 
more,  but  not  as  much  as  the  experience  of 
the  last  two  decades.  Our  consumption  of 
food  fats  and  oils  wiU  remain  steady  and 
the  shift  from  animal  to  vegetable  sources 
of  faU  and  oils — which  is  now  weU  under 
way — will  continue. 

Turning  to  grains.  Daly  and  Egttert  Indi- 
cate our  per  capita  wheat  consumption  will 
continue  downward,  dropping  to  143  pounds 
In  1980  In  comparUon  to  166  pounds  in 
1959-61. 

Corn  consumption,  however,  follows  a  far 
different  pattern,  and  this  really  interest* 
us.  One  would  expect  our  constunption  of 
com  to  parallel  the  decline  in  wheat.  Corn- 
meal  consumption  has  been  declining  stead- 
Uy  over  the  years.  What  could  possibly  uke 
its  place?  The  answer  is  aU  sorts  of  things 
among  them  corn  sweeteners  and  corn  oil- 
two  products  of  corn  refining  produced  la 
rising  volume. 

Daly  and  Egbert  tell  us  we  may  expect  per 
capita  food  consumption  of  com  to  con- 
tinue at  or  near  the  present  level  through 
1980,  when— according  to  their  estimates— 
the  grain  equivalent  of  per  capita  U.S.  food 
consumption  of  corn  will  be  62  pounds. 

Another  of  the  growth  products  of  com 
refining  U  oil.  U.S.  corn  refiners  have 
doubled  their  output  since  1948,  and  today 
margarine  usage  accounts  for  36  percent  of 
the  total  domestic  use  of  com  oU.  A  decade 
ago  margarine  use  was  negligible. 

Com  processors,  of  necessity,  have  certain 
quality  standards.  One  Important  require- 
ment they  emphasize  is  that  the  corn  they 
use  should  not  be  overheated  during  drying. 
We  of  Com  Industries  have  carried  on  an 
educational  program  on  proper  corn  drying 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  Federal  Oot- 
emment  supports  extensive  research  In  this 
same  subject. 

Correct  drying  procedures  are  all  the  more 
important  today.  First,  arUfidal  drying  of 
com  Is  a  growing  and  valuable  practice. 
Second,  the  amount  of  com  that  Is  fleld- 
ahelled  Is  increasing  year  after  year.  We 
quarrel  with  neither  of  theee  developments 
becatise  we  know  they  repreeent  the  type  of 
producer  efficiencies  our  farmers  must  have 
to  keep  their  costs  in  line  with  the  value 
of  their  marketings. 

All  of  us  have  a  real  stake  in  com  drying. 
Com  refiners,  by  the  way,  are  not  alone  to 
this.  Distillers  report  lower  yields  of  alco- 
hol, and  dry  millers  and  breakfast  food  man- 
ufacturers are  troubled  by  shattered  and 
broken  kernels  also.  Even  exporters  And 
customers  abroad  who  complain  about 
broken  corn. 

I  mention  these  facts  because  I  think  orga- 
nisations like  your  own  which  link  com  pro- 
ducers with  com  processors  have  a  special 
responslbUity  In  the  quality  plctiire.  You, 
perhaps,  are  closest  to  the  producer.  Tou 
are  his  first  point  of  contact  with  his  mar- 
kets. This  is  why  we  would  encourage  and 
welcome  your  support  of  the  corn  drying 
program  and  other  campaigns  designed  to 
help  producers  market  crops  of  consistently 
better  quaUty. 

One  new  development  which  may  have 
vast  Implications  of  a  worldwide  scale  Is 
high  lysine  com,  a  project  that  has  been 
carried  on  by  scientists  at  your  own  Purdue 
ITnlverslty. 

Dean  Earl  L.  Buts  of  Purdue's  School  of 
Agriculture  told  me  last  week  that  the  dis- 
covery of  high  lysine  com  will  likely  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  great  sclenUfic  break- 
throughs of  this  decade,  having  great  con- 
sequences in  those  parts  of  the  world  where 
com  is  the  basic  energy  source  of  the  hu- 
man diet. 
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If— «nd  whUe  it  is  a  big  *  L ',"  no  one  says 
It  cant  be  done — high  lysl^  com  can  be 
developed  commercially  thiett  is  of  con- 
sistently higher  lysine  content,  and  If  the 
yield  of  this  com  can  reach  that  of  present 
hybrids,  we  will  see  within  the  next  decade 
a  corn  revolution  possibly  jUet  as  sweeping 
as  the  one  which  followed  llenry  Wallace's 
successful  development  of  hjibrid  seed  com 
four  decades  ago. 

There  is  a  strong,  compel]  l^g  reason  why 
It  is  BO  essential  that  agrlcul  .tire  throughout 
the  world  develop  to  its  f ulle:  \i  potential  pos- 
sible In  the  shortest  period  |of  time.  The 
1.6  billion  acres  of  world  train  cropland 
today  la  equlvalant  to  one-hi  ijf  acre  for  each 
man,  woman  and  chUd  on  ^arth.  By  the 
end  of  this  century  we  exi4ct  the  world's 
3.4  billion  population  to  double.  Little  ad- 
ditional cropland  is  expected!  to  be  brought 
into  cultivation  diu-ing  this  next  third  of  a 
century.  The  grim  reality  wfe  face,  therefore, 
is  that  our  present  half«scre-per-per8on 
grain  cropland  average  will  decline  to  one- 
quarter  acre  per  person  by   [.be  year  2000. 

If  we  do  not  Intervene  In  the  world  food 
crisis — If  we  do  not  tise  our  g  :tat  agricultural 
resources  wisely — the  worlc^  hunger  and 
malnutrition  problem,  alrendy  acute,  will 
worsen.  Greater  political  Instability  would 
be  sure  to  follow.  A  desberate,  starving 
people  will  seize  almost  anir  alternative- 
even  communism.  We  mvtstlnot  allow  this 
to  happen.  \\ 

The  Job  confronting  us,  I  therefore.  Is  a 
dliBcult  one.  Agriculture  ib  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  must  be  inodemlzed.  We 
must  reach  a  balance  between  increased 
shipments  of  foodstuffs  froih  this  country 
and  those  other  types  of  4^l8tance  which 
can  help  the  less  developed  illations  Increase 
their  own  agricultural  productivity. 

However,  there  is  a  third ;  siost  Important 
element  to  this  new  equatlou.  That  Is  that 
we  do  all  this  and  yet  preserve  enlightened 
farm  policies  here  at  home!  "which  Improve 
the  income  position  of  the  ^A^erlcan  farmer. 
Despite  the  recent  growth  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  the  farmer  Mis  not  been  re- 
ceiving his  fair  share.  Clai^de  W.  Oifford, 
economics  editor  of  Far-m  ^j(UTTial,  observed 
recently  that  since  1947-49|  average  weekly 
wages  In  manufacturing  in^lUstries  rose  107 
percent.  Federal  Governmetilt  spending  In- 
creased 173  percent,  and  fanners  themselves 
are  paying  28  percent  moite  for  what  they 
teuy.  n 

Yet,  says  Oifford,  over-Hl  farm  prices 
received  by  farmers  are  still  B  i>ercent  below 
1947-49.  "Hardly  an  excuif  for  a  cap  on 
farm  prices,"  Oifford  added]  | 

In  this  I  agree.  And  whetner  one  attempts 
to  measure  parity,  or  even  "pSrlty  of  Income" 
a  newer  term  of  rather  unp-eclse  meaning. 
It  seems  obvious  to  me  that :  we  are  permit- 
ting a  vicious  double-stanwrd  ij)  exist  in 
our  economic  life  today.     J 

All  around  us  we  see  evlc^^ce  of  Increases 
In  price  for  goods  and  services.  Wages  are 
climbing — particularly  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries and  the  construction  trades — both 
within  and  without  the  ;Admlnlstratlon's 
guidelines.  Not  so  for  the  farmer.  Be  Is 
harnessed  to  a  price  struciiire  that  Is  not 
reflective  of  wage  and  prim  advances  that 
are  achieved  elsewhere  in  lihe  economy. 

The  7  percent  of  our  popii)ation  who  com- 
prise our  farm  families  t^ke  the  risks  of 
csrly  frost,  fiood,  dlseaie  and  Insects, 
drought,  hall,  wind  and  tornadoes.  Then, 
when  they  complete  the  hwvest,  they  face 
uncerteln  markets.  While  l^e  can  do  little 
to  cushion  them  from  the  ants  of  nature,  we 
as  a  nation — and  I  speak  f<ir  the  93  percent 
which  Is  nourished  by  hl^s  crops — do  owe 
them  an  equitable  marketing  system  which 
can  offer  remuneration  mor^  In  keeping  with 
the  advances  achieved  by  others. 

Recently,  we  witnessed  jmarket  actions 
Which  did  little  to  hold  do^  t  n  food  costs  but 


which  cut  mto  f  ann  Income.  I  think  It  la  not 
only  politically  unwise  to  do  this,  but  morally 
wrong.  If  we  seek  scapegoats  for  Inflation, 
let  us  look  elsewhere. 

Obviously,  as  a  consiuner  I  want  low  food 
prices,  but  I  do  not  want  such  prices  at  the 
expense  of  the  farmer's  prosperity,  efficiency 
and  stability — particularly  at  a  time  when 
other  segments  of  the  economy  are  ap- 
preciably better  off.  The  per  capita  Income 
of  our  farm  population  is  only  about  two- 
thirds  that  of  our  non-farm  population.  Al- 
though net  farm  Income  has  risen  from  the 
$11.7  billion  of  1960  to  the  $14.1  bUllon  re- 
cently reported  for  1965,  farm  operating  ex- 
penses rose  from  $22.2  billion  to  $30.3  billion 
during  the  same  period.  Farm  debt  at  the 
beginning  of  1966  was  $41.1  billion — a  record 
high  that  mounts  heavily  each  passing  year. 

When  Industrial  wages,  salaries  and  all 
prices  are  taken  Into  account,  farm  prices  are 
low.  Consumers  have  been  accustomed  to 
food  prices  that  are  based  on  farm  prices  that 
are  substantially  below  parity.  Naturally, 
when  food  prices  begin  to  move  up,  there  are 
complaints  and  grumbling.  It  takes  little  en- 
couragement for  the  public  then  to  blame 
the  inflation  they  see  on  the  higher  food  costs 
they  have  to  pay. 

The  consuming  public  would  be  In  for  a 
rude  awakening  If  the  prices  received  by 
farmers  were  representative  of  the  same 
guidelines  we  apply  to  indiistry's  wages.  Our 
marketing  system,  of  course,  subjects  the 
farmer  to  supply  and  demand  and  we  cannot 
gurantee  his  continuing  price  advances.  But, 
by  the  same  token,  we  should  not  relegate 
him  to  a  permanent  economic  status  below 
that  of  labor  and  Industry. 

It  Is  evident  that  our  own  domestic  re- 
quirements and  the  world  food  situation 
make  It  necessary  that  we  maintain  adequate 
food  reserves.  But  Government  stocks 
should,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  in- 
sulated from  the  market.  Otherwise,  it  is 
clear  that  they  can  be  used  for  political  pur- 
poses— to  the  detriment  of  farmers  and  the 
entire  national  economy. 

The  conditions  under  which  such  reserves 
would  be  retained  and  the  basis  for  distribu- 
tion of  such  stocks  should  be  announced  In 
advance.  But  most  Important  of  all,  the 
minimum  sale  sprlces  should  be  substan- 
tially higher  than  present  law  provides.  To 
the  maxlmiun  extent  possible,  the  CCC  sales 
prices  should  reflect  the  prevailing  supply- 
demand  situation. 

Ordinary  stocks  essential  to  normal  busi- 
ness operations  should  be  carried  by  the  pri- 
vate trade.  Every  policy  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  private  trade  to  carry 
Its  own  Inventories.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  not  designed  to  be  a  great 
national  agricultural  warehouse. 

Since  the  1940's  this  country  has  given 
away  mountains  of  foodstuffs  to  other  coun- 
tries. Some  nations  showed  little  gratitude 
and,  while  eating  our  provender,  assailed  the 
system  which  kept  them  from  starving. 
Nevertheless,  in  an  tmstable  world,  there  Is 
little  question  that  American  food — supplied 
at  sacrifice  by  the  American  farmer — has  been 
a  great  tool  of  stability  and  peace.  It  will  be 
such  a  factor  in  the  years  ahead. 

Unfortvmately,  tlie  farmer  has  received 
little  credit  for  supplying  this  assistance. 
The  cost  has  been  charged  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture — and  the  farmer.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  should  be  charged  to  foreign  aid  and 
national  security. 

Today  what  many  will  regard  as  the  most 
significant  piece  of  farm  legislation  since 
1933  is  now  on  its  way  through  Congress. 
This  is  the  Food  for  Freedom  bill —  or  HJi. 
14929  as  It  was  recently  reported  out  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agrlcultxire  This  leg- 
islation, with  many  worthwhile  modifications 
added  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  rep- 
resents a  new  hard-beaded  approach  to  world 
hunger.    No  longer  will  we  contribute  from 


surplus  only:  we  will  make  all  food  and  fiber 
available.  But  tied  to  this  new  approach  Is 
the  strict  admonition  that  the  receiving  na- 
tions help   themselves. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  a  companion 
measure — the  so-called  "reserves"  bill — seems 
dead  for  this  year.  If  enacted,  this  proposal 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  vast 
powers  to  accumulate  reserves,  ostensibly  to 
meet  any  demands,  foreign  or  domestic.  I 
think,  however,  that  our  recent  experiences 
with  Administration  farm  price  controls 
served  to  put  everyone  on  notice  that  price 
management  was  the  real  goal  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Our  foremost  task  today  Is  to  maintain  the 
peace  and  to  halt  Communist  aggression.  To 
do  BO  we  must  help  bolster  the  income  posi- 
tion of  the  American  farmer  so  he  can  as- 
sume his  rightful  role  in  this  moet  challeng- 
tng  task  and  lead  the  War  on  Hunger. 

We  need  to  show  that  whUe  food  is  the 
Amerlcar.  consumer's  best  buy,  some  of  this 
price  advantage  has  been  at  the  expense  of  a 
sizable  segment  of  the  nation's  population 
that  has  for  far  too  long  been  denied  income 
on  a  par  with  others. 

We  need  to  tell  the  people  about  the  great 
strength  imparted  by  the  unique  American 
marketing  system.  In  which  you  play  so  im- 
portant a  role. 

We  need  desperately  to  communicate — not 
with  ourselves  but  with  the  93  percent  of 
the  American  public  which  has  little  ap- 
preciation for,  and  even  less  understanding 
of,  agriculture. 

We  will  not  advance  and  progress  as  a  na- 
tion unless  each  segment  of  our  economy 
shares  fairly  in  the  abtmdance  which  all 
help  to  produce,  process  and  distribute. 
Each  of  us  In  the  agribusiness  community 
has  a  responsibility  In  this.  Let  us  resolve 
to  carry  the  program  forward.    Thank  you. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  absent  on  Thursday  last,  and  there- 
fore am  not  recorded  on  roUcall  No.  145. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay,"  and  would  like  to  have  the  Ricord 
so  indicate. 


HUMAN  INVESTMENT  ACT  OP  1966 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michxl]  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  econo- 
mists have  been  in  a  dilemma  for  several 
years  over  the  paradox  of  persistent  un- 
emplojrment  during  the  most  prosperous 
period  in  the  Nation's  history. 

When  prodded  into  offering  a  solution, 
the  Democratic  administration  fell  back 
on  programs  pursued  by  the  New  Deal 
three  decades  ago — ^programs  that  were 
questionable  even  then.  Although  war 
was  declared  on  poverty,  the  fight  has 
been  largely  conducted  by  big  city  ma- 
chine politicians  more  concerned  with 
patronage  than  with  progress.  Even 
when  the  phrase  "retraining  the  un- 
skilled" was  heard,  It  was  accomptmled 
by  the  endless  Jingle  of  Federal  coins  be- 
ing doled  out  in  large  sums.  The  average 
cost  per  trainee  of  the  Job  Corps,  for 
example,  has  been  far  greater  than  the 
cost  of  education  in  the  most  expensive 
universities  in  the  Nation. 

Republicans  have  been  offering  a  solu- 
tion of  their  own — one  that  is  being 
given  more  and  more  attention  daily  and 
one  that  does  not  stray  from  traditional 
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American  prInelpleB.  It  Is  caUed  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act. 

With  Industry  doing  the  training,  a 
man  is  certain  to  be  prepared  for  ffHiu 
needed  ki  the  economy.  Any  loss  of  rev- 
enue under  this  plan  would  be  rn>aid 
many  times  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as 
the  unemployed  once  again  become  tax- 
paying  members  of  our  society. 

The  bOl  which  I  propose  to  Introduce, 
like  other  bills  on  the  subject,  provides 
a  tax  credit  to  business  as  an  incentive 
to  assist  the  economy  by  training  unem- 
ployed persMis  so  that  they  may  find  em- 
ployment and  by  retraining  employed 
persons  so  that  they  may  Uke  advantage 
of  new  Job  opportunities.  In  purs\ilt  of 
this  goal,  however,  my  bill  differs  in  sev- 
eral Important  respects  from  the  other 
bills.  The  effect  of  these  differences  Is 
that  my  bill  gives  greater  assurance  that 
the  legislative  Intent  of  a  human  Invest- 
ment credit  is  realised.  The  bill  is  much 
more  specific  than  the  other  bills  and 
thus  narrows  the  area  for  interpretation 
and  for  abuse.  It  places  emphasis  on  vo- 
cational training,  making  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  bill  is  Intended  to  provide 
a  tax  credit  for  the  expenses  of  providing 
Job  training  and  not  for  providing  gen- 
eral education  or  higher  education.  The 
bill  reduces  the  need  for  bureaucratic  in- 
terference. Programs  under  the  bill 
would  require  neither  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  required  under  S.  3184— nor 
of  the  Secretary  af  Labor— as  required 
under  8.  2343.  Moreover,  my  bill  should 
provide  a  broader  base  of  participants 
because  it  imdoubtedly  will  attract  the 
participation  of  more  businesses  than 
would  the  other  bills. 

I  preaent  a  brief  summary  of  my  pro- 
poaed  WIl  within  the  framework  of  the 
chief  points  of  differences  between  It  and 
the  other  human  investment  credit  bills. 
My  biU.  like  the  other  bills,  allows  an 
employer  to  take  as  a  credit  against  his 
tax  liability  the  entire  first  $25,000  of 
the  creditable  amount  of  his  training 
expenses.  Above  $25,000.  one-fourth  of 
the  creditable  amount  is  allowed.  All  the 
bills  permit  a  8-year  carryback  and  a  5- 
year  carryover  of  unused  credits. 

Unlike  the  other  Mils,  however,  my  bill 
places  a  maTimiim  upon  the  total 
amount  that  may  be  taken  as  a  ci«dlt. 
On  page  259  of  part  I  of  the  lAbor-HEW 
hearings  held  by  the  appropriations  sub- 
committee on  which  I  serve,  Mr.  Stanley 
Ruttenberg.  Manpower  Administrator, 
pointed  out: 

Th«  STuafla  Mtlmated  ooat  for  on-the-job 
training  «m  $670  par  traluM  In  I96e.  Tlukt 
will  go  to  see«  In  1967  becauM  the  bMlc 
education  component  or  getting  at  Uuee 
iuud-to-reach  people  and  giving  them  re- 
freaber  education  wUI  increase  tbe  ooit  aub- 
.atwittally. 

In  cheeking  with  industry  in  my  own 
district.  I  find  that  the  Uberal  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1967  for  the  on-the-job 
training  of  an  individual  will  be  $500.  or 
about  half  of  the  Federal  Ooverimient 
cost. 

The  Department  of  Labor  reomtly  an- 
nounced six  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams in  Maryland.  Connecticut.  Illi- 
nois. Kansas,  and  Pennsylvania  averag- 
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ing  about  $S5,000  per  project  These.  I 
feel,  present  a  good  cross  section  of  a 
typical  Government  program,  so  the 
$40,000  limitation  for  private  Industry,  to 
my  way  of  thinldng,  ia  reasonable. 

In  addition,  this  bill  uses  a  different 
method  of  «^l<*nlf>tlng  the  amount  of 
training  expoises  that  make  up  Uie  cred- 
itable amount.  In  most  bills  the  amount 
eligible  to  be  taken  as  a  credit,  either 
fully  or  at  the  25-percent  rate,  is  a  flat 
7  percent  of  the  allowable  training 
expenses.  The  proposed  bill  uses  a 
graduated  scale  instead.  This  scale 
tentatively  is  40  peroent  of  the  first 
$25,000  of  the  allowable  training  ex- 
penses. 20  percent  of  the  next  $75,000. 
and  7  percent  of  the  allowable  expenses 
in  excess  of  $100,000.  Small  businesses 
that  could  not  afford  a  training  program 
under  the  flat  7  percent  of  cost  formula 
will  be  attracted  to  the  program  luvder 
the  formula  contained  In  the  proposed 
bill.  It  might  be  noted  that  3.  3184  per- 
mits 100  peroent  of  the  first  $25,000  of 
allowable  training  expenses  to  be  taken 
as  a  full  credit  and  one-fourth  of  the 
amount  In  excess  of  $25,000.  I  believe 
that  financial  Incentive  of  this  magni- 
tude probably  is  greater  than  is  neces- 
sary and  causes  an  unduly  large  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 

The  deflnltlon  of  employees'  training 
expenses  In  my  bill  parallels  that  of  other 
bills  to  some  extent:  namely,  wages  and 
salaries  paid  employees  who  are  appren- 
tices in  approved  apprenticedilp  pro- 
grams <a  who  are  enrolled  in  an  on-the- 
job  training  program  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
qualify  as  training  expenses.  There  are 
significant  differences,  however,  which 
underscore  the  fact  that  the  credit  is 
intended  to  encourage  vocational  educa- 
tlcm.  Other  bills,  although  excluding 
from  the  credit  expenses  Incurred  In 
training  individuals  in  professional  or 
scientific  skills  at  the  post-graduate  level, 
permit  the  inclusion  of  expenses  Incurred 
at  the  undergraduate  level  and  cover  tui- 
tion and  course  fees  paid  by  the  taxpayer 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  as  de- 
fined in  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  In  contrast,  my  bill  specifically  ex- 
cludes expenses  for  scientific  or  engineer- 
ing courses  creditable  to  a  baccalaureate 
degree  by  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation as  defined  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  It  does  cover  expenses 
to  schools  or  colleges  certified  as  voca- 
tional education  schools  as  defined  In  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  or  that 
are  eligible  institutions  under  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1965. 

Being  aware,  however,  that  some  ad- 
vanced study  might  be  essential.  I  pro- 
vide in  my  bill  that  expenses  Incurred 
for  courses  offered  In  a  2-year  program 
In  engineering,  math,  or  science  be  al- 
lowed so  that  a  student  may  learn  the 
basic  principles  in  these  fields  in  order 
to  work  In  them  as  a  technician  or  a 
semlprof essional . 

Those  bills  that  are  concerned  with 
cooperative  education  programs  merely 
specify  that  an  individual  must  alternate 
between  study  and  employment  in  order 
for  his  wage  or  salary  to  qualUy  as  an 


attowable  employee  training  expoue 
My  bin.  on  the  other  hand,  requh-es 
that  the  time  spent  in  each  of  the  two 
pursuits  be  approximate  equal,  iiiis 
equal  thne  requirement  serves  as  a  safe- 
guard against  abuse.  Without  it,  a  pri. 
marily  full-time  worker  might  qiend  a 
tolcen  amount  of  time  in  studying  merely 
to  enable  the  employer  to  include  his 
wage  toward  the  human  investment 
credit.  Or  conversely,  an  individual 
might  be  primarily  a  student  but  he  paid 
a  wage  by  being  assigned  a  token  volume 
of  work.  Further,  in  a  cooperative  edu- 
cation program  my  biU  does  not  permit 
the  inclusion  of  wages  and  salaries  paid 
persons  attending  either  secondary 
schools  or  schools  of  higher  education  as 
defined  in  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act. 

The  proposed  bill  defines  in  careful 
detail  "organlxed  Job-training,"  thus  re- 
moving  ths  area  of  uncertainty  and  of 
possible  controversy  present  in  the  pro- 
visions for  "orgaiilzed  groiQ)  instruc- 
tion" in  other  bills.  To  assure  the  great- 
est flexibility  in  getting  the  type  of  train- 
ing needed,  the  bill  permits  such  training 
to  be  through  a  trade  association,  a  joint 
labor-management  apprenticeship  com- 
mittee, or  through  other  n<mprofit  as- 
sociations if  the  taxpayer  is  a  member 
of  the  organization  giving  the  trahiing. 
The  plan,  which  must  be  formulated  or 
approved  by  the  taxpayer,  must  give  full 
details  Including  the  Job  objectives  for 
which  the  individuals  are  being  trained, 
the  length  of  the  training  period  for  ttw 
various  operations  to  be  learned,  the 
wages  to  be  paid  at  the  different  stages 
of  the  training  period,  and  the  wages 
that  employees  with  such  training  re- 
ceive. Such  detail  helps  to  prevent 
abuses  such  as  the  Indefinite  continua- 
tkm  of  a  training  program  or  the  paddii« 
of  wages  claimed  for  credit 

I  have  eliminated  the  requirement  of 
other  bills  that  expenses  cannot  be 
counted  unless  an  individual  works  for 
the  taxpayer  for  at  least  3  months  fol- 
lowing his  training  period.  This  com- 
mitment might  discourage  employen 
from  participating,  or  If  they  do  par- 
ticipate, they  might  be  cautious  and  train 
the  minimum  number.  In  bills  requiring 
this  commitment,  poor  business  condi- 
tions are  not  a  sutndent  reason  to  per- 
mit the  firing  of  a  former  trainee  be- 
fore he  has  worlced  3  months.  An  in- 
dividual may  only  be  fired  for  cause  based 
on  his  behavior. 

In  my  UU  tuition  and  fees  paid  on 
behalf  of  an  Individual  or  those  for 
which  he  is  reimbursed  and  which  quali- 
fy as  employee  training  expenses  are 
not  considered  gross  Income  to  the  in- 
dividual, thus  giving  him  an  incentive  to 
take  the  training  courses. 

In  short,  the  human  investment  bill 
of  1966  that  I  propose  to  introduce  re- 
tains those  features  of  predecessor  bills 
that  I  believe  to  be  worthy,  while  re- 
placing other  features  with  provisions 
that  assure  that  the  legislative  Intent  of 
Congress  In  enacting  a  human  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  Is  fulfilled.  This  will  be 
accomplished  without  Government  in- 
terference and  with  fiscal  soundness. 
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WOMEN  ARE  BEING:  DEPRIVED 
OF  LEGAL  RIGHT^  BY  THE 
EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NTTY  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temi  4>re.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Houi  ■*  i,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths] 
Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
gret that  it  has  become  nepessary  to  tell 
the  House  about  the  disregard  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  showd  by  key  oflB- 
clals  of  the  Equal  Employitient  Opportu- 
nity Commission  toward  the  provisions  of 
title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
which  forbid  employment  ( Ilscrlmination 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  These  ^EOC  officials 
are  completely  out  of  step  \^th  the  Presi- 
dent, the  rest  of  the  admltiistration,  the 
courts,  and  indeed  the  coun!ta7  as  a  whole. 
They  disregard  the  fact  tfliat  Congress, 
by  enacting  title  vn,  declared  a  national 
policy  against  discriminatlion  in  employ- 
ment based  on  sex.  They  dose  their  eyes 
to  the  President's  insistency  on  encourag- 
ing greater  employment  |of  women  at 
every  level.  It  apparently  libakes  no  dif- 
ference to  them  that  a  thnae-judge  Fed- 
eral Court  ruled  In  February — White 
against  Crook — that  the  I  I4th  amend- 
ment protects  women  from  discrimina- 
tory State  laws;  pertaining  to  jury  duty, 
or  that  48  States  have  established  com- 
missions on  the  status  of  itomen. 

I  charge  that  the  ofBcian  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  ]  Commission 
have  displayed  a  wholly  negative  attitude 
toward  the  sex  provisions  of  title  vn.  I 
would  remind  them  that[ihey  took  an 
oath  to  uphold  the  law — not  just  the  part 
of  it  that  they  are  Interestled  in. 

In  the  beginning.  I  excused  their  un- 
professional attitude  on  the  assumption 
that  these  men  had  not;  ever  really 
thought  about  sex  discrimination. 
Surely,  I  thought,  when  the  evidence  of 
discrimination  began  to  pile  up  in  the 
form  of  case  histories  and  statistics, 
these  men  would  understand  the  neces- 
sity of  prohibiting  discrimination  be- 
cause of  sex.  I  had  expected  that  these 
men  would  have  a  high  dieigree  of  com- 
passion for  the  underprivileged  and  great 
respect  for  facts.  Surely,  t  thought,  they 
could  not  fall  to  see  the  dofee  relationship 
between  race  discrlmlnatlmi  and  sex  dis- 
crimination and  to  undersUmd  that  race 
discrimination  In  employippnt  would  be 
only  half  eradicated  if  employment  dis- 
crimination continued  on  the  basis  of 
wx.  Surely,  I  thought,  t^y  would  not 
Ignore  the  fact  that  womfh's  wages  are 
much  less  than  men's  and  that  the  poor- 
est families  in  the  Nation  are  those 
headed  by  women. 

But  theh*  negative  I  ittitude  has 
changed  for  the  worse.  Tliey  started  out 
by  casting  disrespect  and  ndlcule  on  the 
law.  At  the  White  House  Iconference  on 
Equal  Opportunity  In  August  1965  they 
focused  their  attention  oi>  such  silly  Is- 
sues as  whether  the  law  now  requires 
"Playboy"  clubs  to  hire  niile  "bunnies." 

More  recently,  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Herman  Edels- 
berg,  speaking  at  New  Yoj-k  University's 
Annual  Conference  on  LatMr— Labor  Re- 
lations Reporter  of  April  2  i  1966, 61 LRR 


253-255 — stated  that  the  sex  provision  of 
title  vn  was  a  "fiuke"  and  "conceived 
out  of  wedlock."  This  Is  the  same  Mr. 
Edelsberg,  who  In  his  first  press  confer- 
ence as  Executive  Director  of  the  EEOC, 
stated  that  he  and  others  at  the  EEOC 
thought  men  were  "entitled"  to  have  fe- 
male secretaries.  The  House  and  Senate, 
of  course,  have  resisted  these  calls  to 
natural  rights  and  gone  along  for  years 
with  male  reporters. 

The  current  issue  of  the  EEOC  News- 
letter, May-June  1966,  emphasizes  such 
oddities  as  whether  a  refusal  to  hire  a 
woman  as  a  dog  warden,  or  a  man  as  a 
"house  mother"  for  a  college  sorority 
house,  violates  the  law. 

This  emphasis  on  odd  or  hsrpothetlcal 
cases  has  fostered  public  ridicule  which 
undermines  the  effectiveness  of  the  law, 
and  disregards  the  real  problems  of  sex 
discrimiimtion  In  employment.  By  em- 
phasizing the  difficulties  of  applying  the 
law  In  these  odd  cases,  the  Impression  Is 
created  that  compliance  with  the  law  is 
unnecessary  and  that  Its  enforcement 
can  and  will  be  delayed  Indefinitely  or 
wholly  overlooked. 

I  ask  in  all  seriousness:  What  Is  this 
sickness  that  causes  an  official  to  ridi- 
cule the  law  he  swore  to  uphold  and  en- 
force? Are  such  men  qualified  profes- 
sionally to  enforce  title  VII?  Are  they 
qualified  temperamentally?  Can  they 
properly  enforce  this  law  when  they  are 
hostile  to  one  of  the  groups  the  law  was 
designed  to  protect?  Is  it  humanly,  pos- 
sible for  a  person  to  be  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  the  rights  of  "some"  oth- 
ers but  not  "all"  others? 

What  kind  of  mentality  Is  It  that  can 
Ignore  the  fact  that  women's  wages  are 
much  less  than  men's,  and  that  Negro 
women's  wages  are  least  of  all? 

Here  are  the  facts  for  workers  em- 
ployed year-round  full  time:  the  median 
earnings  of  white  men  are  $6,497,  of 
Negro  men  $4,285,  of  white  women 
$3,859,  and  of  Negro  women  $2,674. 
This  adverse  differential  exists  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  white  females  in  the 
labor  force  have  12.3  years  of  education 
on  the  average  as  compared  to  12.2 
years  for  white  men;  and  non white  fe- 
males have  11.1  years  of  education  to 
10  for  the  nonwhlte  males.  The  un- 
employment rate  is  highest  for  the  non- 
white  female.  The  same  disparities  ex- 
ist when  we  examine  the  data  for  all 
workers.  Including  temporary  as  well  as 
full  time. 

The  EEOC  has  a  legal  and  moral  di^ 
to  take  positive  and  vigorous  action  co 
encourage  employers,  employment  agen- 
cies, and  unloiu  to  eliinlnate  practices 
which  discriminate  against  women  In 
employment.  A  positive  approach  Is  es- 
pecially Important  to  Negro  women  since 
they  are  victims  of  both  race  discrimina- 
tion amd  sex  discrlmlruition,  and  have 
the  highest  unemployment  rate  and  the 
lowest  average  earnings. 

However,  the  Commission  is  doing  Just 
the  opposite.  It  reached  the  peak  of 
contempt  for  wcxnen's  rights  when  It  is- 
sued Its  "guideline"  of  April  22, 1966,  in- 
terpretlQg^the  advertising  provision  of 
the  law. 


At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
three  tables  showing  data  on  earnings, 
education,  and  unemployment,  by  sex 
and  by  race.  I  believe  these  facts  are 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  great  need  to 
protect  women  against  discrimination  In 
employment. 

Tablx  I. — Atxrage  earning*  of  toorkers,  1984 
(median  vage  or  aalary  incomes) 


A.  TBAB-aOUMD  TULL-mtM  WOBKOS 

White 

Noowhite 

Men 

ia,«87 

(4,286 

Women 

2.674 

8.   ALL   WOaXnS    (DfCLlTBmO   PABT   Tim) 

Men 

$5,853 
2,841 

t3  426 

Women 

1  852 

Source:  U.S.  I>epartnient  of  Comnieit»,  Buresa  of  the 
Census:  Current  Populatfoo  Repcrts,  series  F-flO,  No. 
47. 

Table  ZI. — Average  education  of  peraons  <n 
labor  force,  1965 


White 

Noowhite 

Men 

Yem 

12.2 
12.3 

Yean 

10.0 

Women 

11.1 

Source:  TT.8.  Department  of  lAbar,  Baresa  of  Labor 
Statistics:  Special  labor  force  reports.                          , 

Tabi.k  m. — Vnemplo]fment  rates,  April  1966 

'White 

Nonwhlte 

Men 

Women „ 

2.S 
11 

6.9 
7.7 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics:  Special  labor  force  reports. 

Section  704(b)  of  title  vn  explicitly 
states: 

It  shall  be  an  unlawful  «nployment  prac- 
tice ...  to  print  or  publish  .  .  .  any  notice 
or  advertisement  relating  to  employment .  .  . 
Indicating  any  preference,  limitation,  specifi- 
cation, or  discrimination,  based  on  race,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin. 

But  the  Commission's  new  "guideline." 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  of 
April  28,  1966—31  F.R.  6414— simply  Ig- 
nores this  congressional  directive,  and 
interprets  women's  rights  out  of  the  law's 
protection. 
The  new  EEOC  "guideline"  says: 
Advertisers  covered  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  may  place  advertisements  for  jobs 
open  to  both  sexes  In  columns  classified  by 
publishers  under  "Male"  or  "Female"  head- 
ings to  Indicate  that  some  occupations  are 
considered  more  attractive  to  persons  of  one 
sex  than  the  other.  In  such  cases  tbe  Com- 
mission will  consider  only  the  advertising 
of  the  covered  employer  and  not  beading* 
used  by  publlsherB. 

This  guideline  on  sex  advertising  Is 
totally  different  from  the  Commission's 
Interpretation  of  the  very  same  words  of 
section  704(b)  with  respect  to  race. 
Here  is  what  they  said  in  an  announce- 
ment of  August  18,  1965 — Commerce 
Clearing  House  Employment  Practices 
Guide,  EEOC,  page  7354: 

It  Is  a  vlolaUon  of  Sec.  704(b)  of  Title 
vn  to  specify  'colored'  or  'white'  In  help- 
wanted  ads  or  to  permit  ads  for  help  to  be 
Included  In  radaUy  separated  lists. 
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UnbellevBble  m  It  la.  the  KEOC  Inter- 
preti  thB  trtnOMil  words  of  Mctkn  T04 
(b)  of  ttas  law  M  mnanti^  one  tliliw 
when  applied  to  xaee  or  color,  but  exact- 
lyttaeoppoiitewhen  vplledtoKs.  This 
!■  A  lesal  ■ehtephrenla  wfaMi  has  no 
baslB  In  the  law  or  in  ethics,  and  is  in 
my  judcment  Intellectually  dlshoneat. 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  Justification 
In  the  statute  tor  the  EBOC's  twisting 
and  distortion.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest 
basis  In  the  ledslaUve  history  of  the 
law  for  pennlttlng  such  discrimination 
against  women.  In  fact,  the  language  of 
section  704(b)  Is  very  clear,  as  the  EBOC 
recognbed,  when  It  very  promptly  an- 
nounced In  August  198S  that  racially 
separate  Job  ads  violate  the  prohlbiUons 
of  title  vn. 

Whoi  I  saw  the  EEOCs  sex  advertis- 
ing giildellne,  I  wrote  to  the  Commission 
(m  ICay  19. 1966,  as  follows: 

COKOKKSS  or  THK  UNtTXD  STATKS, 

HovsB  ow  B*pmnmtrrATtv*B. 
WMhington,  D.O^  May  19,  1996. 
Dr.  LvTHn  HoLcosca, 

Actin§  Chvlrmmn,  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commiaaion.  1800  G  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dbab  D«.  Holcomb:  I  note  In  the  Fe<leral 
Register  of  April  23,  19M  (31  FJl.  6414)  thmt 
your  Commlaelon  baa  Issued  new  policy  guide- 
lines to  permit  advertlaers  covered  by  the 
IpM  ClTlI   RlgbU  Act  to  "place  advertiM- 
inanta  for  lobe  open  to  both  eexea  in  columns 
claaalfled    by    publlahers    under    'Male'    or 
'Female'  headings  to  Indicate  that  acme  oc- 
cnpatlona  are  considered  more  attractive  to 
persons  of  one  sex  than  the  other." 

I  would  appreciate  your  advising  me  how 
this  new  ruling  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
specific  prcMdbltlons  tn  section  7(H(b)  of  the 
OItU  Rights  Act  of  1994.  which  provides: 

"It  Shan  be  . . .  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tloe  for  an  employer  ...  to  print  or  pub- 
lish .  .  .  any  noUce  or  adwrtlaement  relat- 
ing to  employment  .  .  .  Indicating  any  pref- 
erence, limltotlon,  epeclflcatlon.  or  dlscrlml- 
natlon.  based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin  ..."  . 

The  statute  prohibits  any  advenlsement 
Indicating  a  preferenoe.  limitation,  fepedfica- 
tlon,  or  dlscrlmlnatloQ.  IrrespectlvcTof  which 
of  the  five  bases  Is  Involved  (I.e.,  rece,  color. 
ntlglan.  sex.  or  naUofuU  orlgla) ,  and  Irreepec- 
tlre  of  whether  such  advertisement  la  motl- 
vatatl  by  an  latent  to  discriminate.  Thus, 
the  Commission's  gxildellne  can  be  tested  for 
compUanoe  with  section  7M(b)  by  examm- 
Ing  whether  the  advertisement  would  pass 
muster  if  words  denoting  race  or  religion  are 
subaUtofeed  for  words  denoting  sex  I  as- 
suuo  you  will  agrae  that  advertlsaoMnU  un- 
der the  headlag  "wblte"  or  "Negn"  or  "Prot- 
•■taniB"  would  be  prohibited  by  the  etatuta, 
•ad  therefore  I  have  dUlculty  seeing  how  ad- 
TsrtlsaiiiiHits  under  the  headings  ct  "nule" 
or  "fsmals"  could  be  in  oompUanoe  with  the 
v«y  oiaar  problbtttooe  of  aacttoa  704(b). 
The  iteteMent  in  your  Oommlaalon's  new 
poUey  guldeUnee  that  "some  occupations  are 
considered  more  attractive  to  persons  of  one 
eex  than  the  other"  enooun^ea.  I  think,  prac- 
tloee  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  basic 
nondlaodmiaatlon  policy  of  the  statute.  I 
am  convinced  that  advertising  in  nni«t««T 
labeled  by  sex  (or  other  prohibited  typos  of 
speoincatlon.  such  as  race,  etc.)  U  moet  per- 
nldoiu  because  It  reinforces  prejudicial  atU- 
tudes  limiting  women  to  the  lass  rewarded 
and  leas  rewarding  types  of  work. 

1  shaU  apprecUte  your  early  rtsponse  oo 
both  the  legal  basis  and  the  poUcy  Justlflca- 
Uons  for  yotir  Oommlsslon's  new  guideUns 


authcrliSng  Job  advertteBunta  la  columns 
beaded  "male"  and  "female". 
Slncerriy  yours. 

Maanu  W.  CttznriBa. 

Jfember  o/  Congreaa. 

The  Acting  Oxalrman  of  the  EEOC. 
Mr.  Luther  Hbloomb,  wrote  the  Oommls- 
slon's reply  to  me  on  June  1,  1966.  His 
response  in  my  Judgment  disregards  both 
the  law  and  the  Inconsistencies  which 
riddle  his  letter.  It  rejects  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  law  to  prohibit  sex  descriml- 
natton  In  emidoyment.  It  Is  filled  with 
naive  assumptions  and  superficial  think- 
ing. 

BiKt  Is  the  text  of  Mr.  Holcomb's  let- 
ter: 

■ofOAL  Kkfloticxnt  OppoaTuwm 

OOMifWiOW. 

Waahinfton.  D.C^  Jutu  1,  l$tt. 
HOn.  ICasiba  W.  Qmamta, 
Houae  of  Repreaentmtivta, 
Waahington.  DC. 

DcAB  Mas.  OaiFVTrHs:  Thank  you  for  your 
May  IB  letter,  affording  us  your  tboughU  on 
the  recent  revision  of  the  Commission's  sex 
guidelines  In  the  area  of  Job  opporttmitles 
advertising. 

Tou  ask  how  section  1604.4.  as  amended, 
of  our  guldeUnes  can  be  reoonelled  with  sec- 
tion 704(b)  of  nue  vn.  which  provides  that 
It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment  practice 
for  an  employer  to  print,  publish,  or  cause 
to  be  printed  or  published  any  advertisement 
relating  to  employment  which  Indicates  any 
preferenoe,  etc.,  baaed  on  the  several  pro- 
hibitions of  the  statute  except  when  a  bona 
fide  oecupauonal  qualification  U  involved. 

The  amended  sex  guidelines  have  not  al- 
tered our  opinion  tn  the  nuttter  of  determln- 
lug  compliance  with  section  704(b) .  It  con- 
tinues to  be  our  position  that  this  aecUon 
refers  only  to  the  individual  advertisement  of 
the  covered  employer  or  labor  organisation, 
etc.  This  advertisement  itself  shall  not  In- 
dicate any  preference.  Umltatlon,  ^MClflca- 
tlon,  or  dleonmlnatlon  rrtatlag  to  race,  color. 
religion,  sax.  or  national  origta. 

Now  it  Is  true  that  the  ladlvldual  adver- 
tiser may  select  the  heading  under  which  the 
ad  will  appear,  and  it  Is  true  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  major  newspapers  still 
retain  "male"  and  "female"  headings.  How- 
ever, It  la  our  view  that  the  advertiser's  deci- 
sion to  place  his  ad  In  one  colimm  or  the 
other  U  generally  based  princlpaUy,  If  not 
entirely,  on  his  desire  to  obtain  a  martmi..^ 
reader  reaponse  and  not  on  a  desire  to  ex- 
clude appllcanU  of  a  partlciilar  sex.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  been  Informed  that  those 
advertisers  who.  In  the  early  days  of  the  oper- 
ation o*  Title  vn,  moved  their  advertising 
from  the  "male"  or  the  "f«nale"  column  to 
the  "male  and  female"  column  found  that 
the  reapoaae  to  these  ads  dropped  off  mark- 
edly. Thus,  It  la  primarily  the  reading  habits 
of  Job  seekers  which  presently  dictate  the 
placement  of  ads.  Of  course.  It  should  be 
noted  that  these  column  headings  do  not  pre- 
Tsnt  persons  of  either  sex  from  scanning  the 
ana  o(  the  "Jobs  available"  page  where  Jobs 
of  particular  Inttrest  to  the  Individual  may 
bofooDd.  Nor  do  the  hSMllngs  UKUeato  that 
quUlflad  persons  of  either  sex  wlU  not  be 
considered  on  an  equal  basis  for  the  adver- 
tised Job. 

It  may  weU  be  that  the  beet  solution  to  this 
problem  would  be  total  abandonment  of  help 
wanted  columns  classtfltm  by  sex.  However 
the  newspaper  Industry  does  not  ragant  this 
as  a  feasible  solution,  and.  as  you  know,  sec- 
tion TM(b)  Is  not  applicable  to  the  poUcles 
o«  the  newspapers  in  elaeslfylag  advertWag. 
We  do  notrsgaid  the  dasstfloatton  of  iMlp 
wanted  advertising  by  eex  M  oompiotelT  anal- 
ogous to  such  classlficauon  by  race.    While 
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aome  Job  categcrlaa  are  and  are  llkslv  to 
remain  eC  particular  latereet  to  memben  of 
one  sex  or  the  otbar,  this  cannot  be  said  of 
Job  classifications  by  race,  and  accordlnxiv 
where  an  advertiser  places  his  ad  la  a  oolnmn 
claaalfled  to  one  race  we  would  be  oompeUed 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  purpose  la  to  ex 
elude  applicants  of  other  racee. 

As  was  said  when  the  Commission  first 
published  Its  sex  guldeUnes.  our  day-to-da* 
experiences  wUl  be  reviewed  often,  and^ 
poUcles  wlU  be  altered  and  updated  in  our 
continuing  effort  to  eliminate  Job  dlscrlml- 
nation  based  on  sex. 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  commenu 
and  also  look  forward  to  receiving  your  help 
and  counsel  in  every  area  of  our  activity 

Please   call   on   us   If   you    have   further 
thoughts  or  Inquiries  In  this  matter. 
Best  regards, 

LUTHXX   HOLCOIIB, 

Acting  Chairman. 
P-S.— I  appreciated  your  visit  to  our  Com- 
mission. 

LM. 

Mr.  Holcomb's  statement  that  section 
704(b)  "refers  only  to  the  Individual  ad- 
vertisement of  the  covered  employer  or 
labor  organization,  etc."  Is  flatly  incon- 
sistent with  the  EEOC's  announcement 
of  August  18,  1965.  In  which  the  EBOC 
ruled  it  is  a  violation  of  section  704(b) 
"to  permit  ads  for  help  to  be  Included  In 
racially  separate  lists."  If  it  is  unlaw- 
ful to  have  ads  In  separate  lists  based  on 
race,  then  it  is  equ^ly  unlawful  to  hare 
ads  in  separate  lists  based  on  sex. 
Mr.  Holcomb  then  says: 
Now  it  la  true  that  the  individual  adver- 
tiser may  select  the  heading  under  which 
the  ad  will  appear.  .  .  . 

That  statement  is  true  only  because 
the  EEOC  distorts  the  law.    The  EBOC 
announcement   of  August   18,   1965,  to 
which  I  Just  referred,  clearly  stated  Just 
the  opposite,  namely,  that  the  Individual 
advertiser  may  not  lawfully  select  a  list 
with  a  racial  beading  in  which  to  put  bis 
ad.    It  Is  only  because  the  EEOC  fails 
to  enforce  the  law  that  the  individual 
advertiser  Is  able  to  select  a  sex-labeled 
heading  under  Which  the  ad  will  appear. 
I  read  with  amazement  Mr.  Holoomb'i 
statement  that  it  is  the  Commission's 
"view  that  the  advertiser's  decision  to 
place  his  ad  in  one  column  or  the  other 
Is  generally  based  principally,  if  not  en- 
tlrdy.  (m  his  desire  to  obtain  a  maximum 
reader  response  and  not  on  a  desire  to 
exclude  applicants  of  a  particular  sex." 
His  statement  is  loaded  with  qualify- 
ing   adJectlTes.    such    as    "generaUy." 
"principally."  ot  "not  entirely."  "if,"  and 
so  forth.    I  do  not  care  what  an  adver- 
tiser does  "generally"  or  "principally" 
or  "not  entirely."    The  law  prohiWti 
every  employer  from  engaging  In  every 
discriminatory    employment   action  co 
the  basis  of  sex.    It  is  not  the  Commls- 
slon's  function  to  modify  the  law  by 
talking  about  the  "generally "  and  the 
"principally."  and  the  "not  entirdy."  If 
even  a  single  employer  uses  sex-segre- 
gated ads  for  the  purpose  of  discrimina- 
tion, that  is  prohibited  by  the  law. 

In  any  event,  even  if  a  particular  em- 
Idoyer  has  no  intention  or  desire  to 
exclude  applicants  of  a  particular  sex. 
tbe  law  prohlUts  any  action  which 
tends  to  ancomirilsh  such  diacrintnattoa 
Tlaere  is  an  extraordinary  Insensitivity 
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in  Mr.  Holcomb's  failure  I  (  realize  that 
advertising  In  columns  lab  i  ed  by  sex  re- 
inforces traditional  prejuolcial  attitudes 
limiting  women  to  the  less  rewarded  and 
less  rewarding  types  of  wnrlc.  The  in- 
evitable consequence  of  putting  the  ad  in 
the  "male" — or  "female"-i-column  is  to 
cut  off  at  the  outset  any  fiJtther  reading 
of  the  ads  under  that  labe^  by  persons  of 
tbe  opposite  sex.  Mr.  Holcomb  squarely 
admits  this  when  he  referred  to  the 
"reading  habits  of  job  seekers." 

Mr.  Holcomb  tries  to  gaoss  over  this 
inevitable  consequence  by  saying  that 
"these  column  headings  db  not  prevent 
persons  of  either  sex  fromj  Ecanning  the 
area  of  the  'jobs  availably*  page."  My 
answer  Is:  I  have  never  ehtered  a  door 
labeled  "men"  and  I  doiibt  that  Mr. 
Holcomb  has  frequently  I  entered  the 
women's  room.  The  l(»pg  standing 
custom  that  women  do  not  tnter  a  men's 
washroom,  and  men  do  hot  enter  a 
women's  washroom,  is  an  Effective  bar- 
rier in  almost  all  instances.  ' 

The  same  principle  operates  in  the  job 
seeking  process.  There  has  been  a  long 
standing  tradition  which  I  has  excluded 
women  from  jobs  reservedl  for  men,  and 
a  custom  of  labeling  cert^ki  jobs — gen- 
erally the  lower  paid  Jot^-pfor  women. 
When  the  Job  seeker  pees  columns 
headed  "male'*  or  "men|  jwanted."  or 
"female"  or  "women  wanwjd,"  this  long 
standing  tradition  exeiit^  enormous 
power  and  operates  to  keepjtihe  job  seeker 
from  reading  any  furtheij.j  The  situa- 
tion is  similar  to  that  whlw  existed  in 
the  race  field,  when  "white  only"  and 
"colored  only"  signs  in  j  the  waiting 
rooms  in  railroad  and  bus  pjtations  oper- 
ated for  many  years  to  segregate  Ne- 
groes, even  though  the  Smjreme  Court 
had  repeatedly  ruled  that  racial  segrega- 
tion in  interstate  transportation  facili- 
ties was  unlawful.  Mitchell  v.  United 
States.  313  U.S.  80  (194lb[;  Morgan  v. 
Virginia,  328  U.S.  373  (1944) ;  Henderson 
y.  United  States,  339  U.S.  $16  (1950). 

I  totally  reject  Mr.  Holcomb's  state- 
ment that  the  headings  tjo  not  "indi- 
cate that  qualified  personiiof  either  sex 
will  not  be  considered  on  w  equal  basis 
for  the  advertised  job."  I  The  heading 
"male"  or  "men  wanted"  qlearly  conveys 
only  one  meaning — that  ttie  jobs  In  the 
ads  under  that  heading  ar^  for  men  only. 
The  heading  "female"  or  "women  want- 
ed" says  the  jobs  in  the  akls  under  that 
heading  are  for  women  only.  It  Is  ut- 
terly naive  to  say  that  a4s  under  sucii 
sex-segregative  headings  five  the  job 
seeker  any  assurance  that]  his  or  her  sex 
is  not  going  to  be  considered  by  the 
advertiser.  [ 

I  just  caimot  understand  the  EEOC's 
concern  for  the  newspaper  Industry  views 
as  what  is  "a  feasible  solution"  for  clas- 
sifying the  help  wanted  advertisements. 

In  the  first  place,  the  l^xperienoe  of 
those  newQMpers  which  do  ^ot  segregate 
their  job  ads  by  sex  headings  shows  that 
sex-segregated  help  wantcjd  ads  are  not 
essential  to  effective  Job  advertising. 

Secondly,  it  is  the  Congress,  not  the 
classified  ad  managers  of  the  newspapers, 
that  writes  our  Nation's  laws.  The  law 
prohibits  employers,  emp]  c  yxnent  agen- 
cies and  unions  from  publ  ii  ihlng  Job  ad- 
vertisements "Indicating  a  :jy  preference, 
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limitation,  spedflcatlon.  or  discrimina- 
tion, based  on  race,  religion,  sex  or  na- 
tional origin."  The  sex  headings  over 
the  Job  ads  constitute  a  direct  violation 
of  that  prohibition.  The  EECX:'s  sanc- 
tion of  these  headings  as  a  device  to 
evade  the  law  is  nothing  short  of  disre- 
gard for  the  law  and  total  insensivity  to 
the  adverse  effects  which  those  headings 
exert  on  equal  job  opportunity. 

Thirdly.  Mr.  Holcomb's  statement  that 
section  704(b)  "is  not  applicable  to  the 
policies  of  the  newspapers  in  classifjrlng 
advertising"  Is  another  of  his  irrelevant 
assertions.  The  fact  is  that  the  law 
does  apply  to  the  job  advertisements 
made  by  employers,  employment  agencies 
and  unions  who  are  covered  by  UUe  VXI. 
It  is  they  who  are  covered  and  it  is  they 
who  are  responsible  for  violations  of  the 
law.  If  newspapers  insist  on  putting  Job 
ads  in  columns  headed  "men"  only  or 
"women"  only,  then  at  least  the  EEOC 
should  see  to  it  that  such  ads  relate  only 
to  jobs  not  covered  by  titie  vn.  It  is 
EEOC's  duty  to  insure  that  those  covered 
by  the  act  do  not  permit  or  cause  their 
Job  ads  to  be  published  in  a  manner  that 
violates  the  law.  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
EEOC  stops  its  own  evasionary  Inter- 
pretation, and  lays  down  a  firm  ruling 
against  sex  segregated  job  advertise- 
ments, the  newspaper  Industry  will  com- 
ply with  it.  Moreover,  I  believe  the  in- 
dustry will  also  find  that  its  compliance 
Is  not  as  destructive  to  its  advertising 
revenues  as  Mr.  Holcomb's  letter  Im- 
plies. 

Mr.  Holcomb  tries  to  distinguish  sex 
labeled  job  advertising  from  race  labeled 
job  advertising  by  saying  that  although 
some  job  categories  are  "of  particular 
interest  to  mraibers  of  one  sex  or  the 
other,  this  cannot  be  said  of  job  classifi- 
cations by  race."  I  agree  that  race  label- 
ing generally  tends  to  cause  discrimina- 
tion and  is  intended  for  that  purpose. 
As  the  Supreme  Court  pointed  out  in 
Anderson  v.  Martin.  375  U.S.  399,  402 
(1964),  the  label  "furnishes  a  vehicle" 
for  arousing  discriminatory  prejudice. 
However,  Mr.  Holc(Hnb  goes  overboard  in 
asserting  that  sex  headings  are  proper 
but  race  headings  are  always  discrimina- 
tory. For  example,  an  employer  who  is 
seeking  a  Negro  to  act  In  a  movie  dealing 
with  the  history  of  Negroes,  or  to  work 
In  a  Negro  neighborhood  as  an  investi- 
gator for  a  detective  agency,  may  be  in- 
.terested  In  the  employee's  race  without 
necessarily  being  motivated  by  race 
discrimination. 

Congress  recognized  the  commonsense 
fact  that  there  are  some  Instances  in 
therefore  made  an  exertion  for  sex- 
whlch  the  sex  of  the  employee  Is  a  bona 
fide  occupational  qualification,  and 
labeled  advertising  in  such  cases.  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  am  not  com- 
plaining about  cases  Involving  bona  fide 
occupational  qiudlflcations.  In  such 
cases  the  law  permits  sex  labeling  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  ad.  What  I  am 
complaining  about  is  the  EEOC's  sanc- 
tion of  sex  headings  over  columns  of  ads 
for  jobs  which  do  not  have  a  bona  fide 
occuiMitional  quaUflcatlon  based  on  sex. 

In  the  absence' of  a  proper  bona  fide 
occupational  qualification  It  Is  plain  that 
the  law  set  up  the  same  standard  for  the 
use  of  sex  labels  and  race  labels  in  job  ad- 


vertisements; namely,  that  there  shall 
be  no  advertising  which  indicates  "any 
preference,  limitation,  specification  or 
discrimination,  based  on  race  or  sex." 

The  fact  of  life  is  shnply  this — that 
tiie  result  of  using  the  label  "men"  only 
or  "women"  only  for  jobs  that  ought  to 
be,  and  can  be.  performed  by  either  a 
man  or  a  woman,  is  to  perpetuate  the 
traditional  discriminations  based  on  sex 
that  title  vn  was  specifically  designed  to 
prevent. 

One  would  suppose,  from  the  lack  of 
understanding  displayed  by  the  EEOC 
officials,  that  the  Commission's  sex  ad- 
vertising guidelines  were  issued  inad- 
vertently or  without  having  adequate 
advice  about  them. 

I  want  the  House  to  know  that  the 
Commission's  sex  advertising  guidelines 
were  not  issued  Inadvertently.  They 
were  promulgated  in  flat  disregard  of 
the  views  of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Coim- 
dl  on  the  Status  of  Women — in  flat  dis- 
regard of  the  views  of  other  Government 
agencies  which  administer  similar  laws — 
in  flat  disregard  of  the  views  of  promi- 
nent business  leaders — and  In  flat  disre- 
gard of  the  experience  of  various  news- 
Pi4>ers  operating  under  State  laws  which 
forbid  employment  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex. 
THK  crrtzENs-AoviaosT  couNcn.  om  the  statob 

OF    WOKEN 

This  Council  consists  of  20  distin- 
guished private  citizens — men  and  wom- 
en— appointed  by  the  President  under 
Executive  Order  11126.  Its  chairman  is 
Miss  Margaret  Hickey,  senior  editor  of 
the  Ladles'  Home  Journal.  Its  other  19 
members  are  as  follows:  Mrs.  Ellen 
Boddy,  dvic  leader;  Mrs.  Iklary  E.  Calla- 
han, executive  board  member  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Electrical.  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers.  AFL-CIO;  Dr. 
Henry  David,  head  of  the  OfBoe  of  Sci- 
ence Resources  Planning,  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wick- 
enden  Ooldschmldt,  consultant  on  social 
welfare;  Mrs.  Anna  Roosevelt  Halsted,  a 
dvic  leader  and  the  daughter  of  the  late 
flrst  lady  of  the  world,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt;  Miss  Dorothy  Height,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women;  Mrs.  Viola  H.  Hymes.  chairman 
of  the  Governor's  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  Mlimesota.  and  for- 
mer president.  National  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women;  Mr.  BCaurioe  Lazarus,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Federated  Department 
Stores;  Dr.  Richard  A.  Lester,  professor 
of  economics  at  Princeton  University; 
Miss  Margaret  Mealey.  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  CouncU  of  Catholic 
Women:  Mr.  Norman  Nicholson,  vice 
president  of  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.;  Dr. 
Ctdlege;  Miss  Marguerite  Rawalt,  a  dls- 
Rosemary  Park,  president  of  Barnard 
tlngui^ed  attorney  and  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs; 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Roble.  vice  president  and 
personnel  director  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States; 
Mrs.  Mary  Roebllng,  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Trenton  Trust  Co.; 
Mr.  William  F.  Sclmltzler,  secretary- 
treasurer,  APL-CIO;  Dr.  Aime  Fbor 
Scott,  associate  professor  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  Caroline  Ware,  distinguished 
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dvle  leado-;  and  Dr.  Cynthia  C.  Wedel. 
aaatotont  general  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches. 

On  October  1,  1965.  the  Citizens  Ad- 
visory Council  sent  a  memorandum  on 
policy  to  the  EEOC.  I  want  to  enu>ha8lze 
that  that  memorandiun  was  approved  by 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  which  consists  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  Defense,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Labor,  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissicm.  The  Council's  memoran- 
diun on  ix>licy  stated — ^page  8 — as  fol- 
lows: 

Under  Mctlon  704(b)  of  the  Act,  it  Is  an 
unlawful  employment  practice  for  an  em- 
ployer, labor  organization  or  employment 
agency  to  publish  any  advertisement  which 
Indicates  any  preference,  limitation,  specifi- 
cation, or  discrimination  as  to  sex,  with  only 
one  exception — when  sex  Is  a  bona  fide  occu- 
pational qualification  for  employment. 

The  Council  Is  alarmed  at  the  lack  of  com- 
pliance with  this  provision  as  evidenced  by 
the  continued  advertising  In  sex-segregated 
newspaper  columns.  Separate  "help-wanted 
men"  and  "help-wanted  women"  columns  In 
newspapers  serve  only  to  advise  prospective 
Job  applicants  not  to  apply  where  they  are 
not  wanted,  thus  perpetuating  discrimina- 
tion. Moreover,  sex-segregated  newspaper 
columns  actually  encourage  employers  to 
place  a  sex  label  on  Jobs,  which  uninten- 
tionally, restricts  the  employment  opportu- 
nities of  both  men  and  women. 

The  Council  urges  that  the  EEOC  make 
clear  to  employers  that  the  law  prohlbiu 
placing  an  employment  advertisement  in  a 
newspaper  column  which  indicates  a  sex 
preference  unless  they  can  show  that  being  a 
man  or  a  woman  as  the  case  may  be  is  a  bona 
fide  qualification  for  the  Job.  The  coopera- 
tion of  the  newspapers  should  also  be  sought. 
The  Council  believes  that  the  adoption  by  the 
EKOC  of  a  firm  position  on  advertising  would 
yield  ready  cooperation  from  the  newspapers. 

The  Phoenix  CHuette  and  the  Honolulu- 
Star-Bulletin,  for  example,  no  longer  segre- 
gate their  employment  advertisements.  (The 
advertising  provisions  in  the  Arizona  and 
Hawaii  fair  employment  laws  are  similar  to 
the  Federal  law.)  Where  an  employer  can 
show  that  sex  is  a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification,  the  sex  limitation  could  be  ex- 
pressed In  the  individual  advertisement. 

The  discontinuance  of  sex-segregated 
newspaper  columns  would  also  help  to  elimi- 
nate sex  discrimination  in  employment  not 
(Mvered  by  Title  vn.  Moreover,  the  lack  of  a 
strong  Federal  position  on  adverUslng  may 
hamper  effective  implementation  of  advertis- 
ing provisions  of  Stote  fair  employment  laws 
which  do  not  have  numerical  limitations  of 
coverage. 

OTRia  oovnwMwwT  soBfcns 
The  District  of  Columbia  Council  on 
Human  Relations  is  the  agency  charged 
with  administering  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia fair  employment  regulation — 
Article  47, 10  R JIJ^  Report  No.  944.  Sec- 
tion 4(d>  of  that  ordinance  has  language 
concerning  discriminatory  advertising 
which  is  identical  with  section  704  (b>  of 
title  vn— indeed,  it  was  copied  from  that 
section.  The  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil had  no  doubt  as  to  its  m«>miing  and 
promptly  issued  a  ruling — news  release 
of  July  14. 1965— as  foUows: 

In  reapoBM  to  questions  from  employers, 
the  OouDcU  bM  stated  that  tbe  advertising 
of  poelUoas  as  "Help  Wanted— Mwi."  and 
"Help  Wanted— WooMn",  Is  In  violation  of 
^«  B«w  Regulation  nnlaes  the  poaltlons  In- 
volved are  tuoh  that  "sn  is  a  bona  ilde  oc- 


cupational qualification  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  the  normal  operation  of  the  particular 
business  or  enterprise." 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  which 
operates  its  Job  advertising  programs 
imder  provisions  of  law  prohibiting  sex 
discrimination,  does  not,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  advertise  in  columns  designated 
l}y  sex.  The  Civil  Service  Commission's 
practice  should  certainly  provide  a  meas- 
ure of  guidance  for  the  EEOC  in  under- 
standing and  interpreting  the  congres- 
sional purpose  set  forth  in  section  704(b) 
of  Utle  vn,  and  I  see  no  justification  for 
the  EEOC's  disregard  of  that  guidance. 

Business  spokesmen  certainly  had  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  section  704 
(b) .  For  example,  the  vice  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers. Mr.  Charles  Kothe.  conducted  semi- 
nars on  title  vn  for  businessmen  all  over 
the  country,  at  which  he  stated  imequiv- 
ocally  that  the  law  forbade  advertising 
in  sex  segregated  columns. 

Prior  to  the  effective  date  of  title  vn, 
the  Blade  and  Toledo  Times,  two  news- 
papers in  Toledo,  Ohio,  stopped  the  pub- 
lication of  separate  columns  of  Job  ads 
for  men  and  women  and  printed  the  fol- 
lowing notice: 

Attention:  Help  Wanted  Advertisers.  Bf- 
fectlve  July  3,  1966,  it  wiU  be  unlawful  to 
discriminate  among  employment  applicants 
because  of  sex  unless  this  is  a  bona  fide  oc- 
cupation requirement.  This  Is  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Civil  lUghU  Act  and 
Is  covered  in  Title  vn,  section  704(b)  of  the 
Act.  No  reference  to  sex  should  be  made  In 
your  ad  unless  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  the  Job. 

The  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  Gazette  and  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  are  other  news- 
papers that  have  stopped  the  unfair 
practice  of  separate  columns  of  Job  ads 
for  men  and  women.  They  operate  under 
advertising  provisions  in  the  Arizona  and 
Hawaii  State  fair  employment  laws 
which  are  similar  to  title  Vn  of  the  Fed- 
eral law. 

What,  then,  is  the  reason  for  the 
EEOC's  blatantly  disregarding  the  law, 
the  advice  and  guidance  they  received 
from  responsible  sources,  and  the  good 
experience  of  newspapers  which  abstain 
from  sex-segregated  discriminatory  Job 
advertising? 

Is  it  because  the  Commission  does  not 
want  to  recognize  that  women's  rights 
are  human  rights?  Or  is  it  an  uncon- 
scious desire  to  alienate  women  from  the 
Negroes'  civil  rights  movement? 

Human  rights  cannot  be  divided  into 
competitive  pieces.  The  importance  of 
prohiUting  all  forms  of  discrimination, 
including  sex  discrimination,  in  fair  em- 
plojrment  legislation,  is  being  more  and 
more  recognized.  The  December  1965 
issue  of  the  George  Washington  Law  Re- 
view contains  a  thoughtful  article  by 
Murray  and  Eastwood  entitled  "Jane 
Crow  and  the  Law:  Sex  Discrimination 
and  Title  vn"— 34  George  Washington 
Law  Review  232,  235.  256— which  states: 
*  *  *  the  problems  of  women  are  not  as 
unique  as  has  been  generally  assumed. 
That  manlf esUUoDs  of  racial  prejudice  have 
been  more  brutal  than  the  more  subtle 
manlfesUtlons  ot  prejudice  by  reason  of  sex 
In  no  way  diminishes  the  force  of  the  equaUy 
obvious  fact  that  the  rights  of  women  and 
the   rights   ot  Negroes    are    only   different 


phases  of  the  fundamental  and  indivisible 
issue  of  human  rights. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  both 
stress  respect  for  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  tor  all  persons  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  reli- 
gion. Until  the  enactment  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Act  of  1984,  "sex"  generally  had  not 
been  Included  with  "race,  color,  religion  and 
national  origin"  in  federal  laws  and  regula- 
tions designed  to  eliminate  discrimination. 
As  a  practical  matter,  "civil  rights"  bad  be- 
come equated  with  Negro  rights,  which 
created  bitter  oppositions  and  divisions. 
The  most  serious  discrimination  against 
both  women  and  Negroes  today  is  in  the 
field  of  employment.  The  addition  of  "sex" 
to  Title  vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act,  making 
it  possible  for  a  second  large  group  of  the 
population  to  invoke  Its  protection  against 
discrimination  in  employment,  represents  an 
important  step  toward  implementation  of 
our  commitment  to  human  rights. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Hopefully,  our  economy  will  outgrow  con- 
cepts of  class  competition,  such  as  Negro  v. 
white,  youth  v.  age,  or  male  v.  female,  and, 
at  least  In  matters  of  employment,  standards 
of  merit  and  Individual  quality  will  control 
rather  than  prejudice. 

Studies  have  demonstrated  that  the 
burdens  of  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment of  women  are  similar  to  the  bur- 
dens of  racial  discrimination.  Congress 
adopted  the  same  requirements  of  law 
to  prevent  both  types  of  discrimination. 
There  is  utterly  no  Justification  what- 
ever for  the  EEOC  to  interpret  the  same 
language  of  section  704(b)  in  one  way 
as  applied  to  race  discrimination  and  in 
the  very  opposite  way  as  applied  to  sex 
discrimination.  The  Commission's  ac- 
tion in  doing  so  is  nothing  more  tlhm 
arbitrary  arrogance,  disregard  of  law, 
and  a  manifestation  of  flat  hostility  to 
the  human  rights  of  women. 

THE  KXOC  0X7n>XLJNK  IS  NOT  Om.T  nNLAWTUl/— 
IT   IS   TTNCONtfl'lT  UTlOlfAI. 

The  EEOC  guideline  of  April  22,  1966, 
permitting  Job  advertising  in  separate 
columns  for  men  and  women  encourages 
violation  of  the  law  which  the  EEOC  was 
set  up  to  enforce.  It  also  violates  the 
fifth  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
All  government  officials — State  and 
Federal — are  obligated  to  carry  out  their 
duties  in  compliance  with  the  due  proc- 
ess and  equal  protection  of  the  law  guar- 
antees of  the  14th  and  5th  amendments 
of  the  VS.  Constitution.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  at  long  last,  that  women 
are  protected  by  the  Constitution  from 
arbitrary  class  discrimination.  The 
President's  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  stated  in  its  1963  report  "Ameri- 
can Women,"  page  44 : 

EquaUty  of  rlghU  imder  the  law  for  all 
persons,  male  or  female,  is  so  basic  to  de- 
mocracy and  its  commitment  to  the  ulti- 
mate value  of  the  individual  that  It  must  be 
reflected  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 
The  Commission  believes  that  this  principle 
of  equaUty  is  embodied  In  the  6th  and  14tb 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Attorney 
General  signed  the  1963  report  on 
"American  Women." 

This  view  was  adopted  and  approved 
by  the  three-Judge  Federal  court  in  Ala- 
bama on  February  7,  1966,  which  held 
that  the  Alabama  law  discriminating 
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against  women  In  Jtuy  ^srvloe  in  State 
courts  is  unconstiiutloi  y  a.  The  court 
saSdr— White  v.  Crook.  2^\  P.  Supp.  401, 
MD.  Ala.  Feb.  7. 1966: 

The  argument  that  Ibe  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  not  hlstoc  maUj  Intended  to 
require  the  states  to  mak^  women  eligible 
for  jury  service  reflects  a  knlsoonceptlon  of 
the  function  of  the  Constitution  and  this 
Court's  obligation  In  lntet«rettng  It.  The 
Constitution  of  the  Unlte<[  States  must  be 
read  as  embodying  general  j  »rlnclplee  meant 
to  govern  society  and  th)  Institutions  ot 
government  as  they  evolve  inrough  time.  It 
is  therefore  this  Court's  function  to  apply 
the  Constitution  as  a  Uvlne  (locument  to  the 
legal  cases  and  controversies  of  contempo- 
rary society.  When  such  Ih  application  to 
the  facts  In  this  case  Is  tnade,  the  con- 
clusion Is  Inescapable  that  |lSie  complete  ex- 
clusion of  women  from  Jii^  service  In  Ala- 
bama is  arbitrary. 

•  •  *  The  Alabama  stabiite  that  denlea 
women  the  right  to  serve  dn  Juries  In  the 
State  of  Alabama  therefci^  violates  that 
provision  of  the  Fourteent  lu  Ameiulment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  Umted  States  that 
forbids  any  state  to  'denr!  to  any  person 
within  Its  Jnriadlctlon  the  equal  protection 
of  the  law.'  The  plain  effeci  pf  this  constitu- 
tional provision  Is  to  prdblbit  prejudicial 
disparities  before  the  law.  rthls  means  prej- 
udicial dlsparltlaa  for  all  clLlaens — Including 
women.  I ' 

On  the  basis  of  this  d^^lsion,  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  First  ii|diclal  District 
of  Hinds  County,  in  Mismfcippl  has  ruled 
that  a  similar  Mississippi  jury  exclusion 
law  is  also  unconstitutional.  Mlssissiivl 
against  Pendergaft. 

The  White  against  Crokft  decision  was 
a  dramatic  departure  from  previous  con- 
fused court  cases  denying!  claims  of  wom- 
en to  equal  protection  under  the  Consti- 
tution. Those  cases  are  i  fummarized  in 
the  "Report  of  the  ComUilttee  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights."  Pi'isident's  Cwn- 
misslon  on  the  Status  of  Women,  appen- 
dix B,  XJB.  Government  printing  Office, 
1963.  J 

There  is  every  reason  io  believe  that 
this  enlightened  view  oi  i  human  rights 
for  women  will  be  extended  to  areas  oth- 
er than  Jury  service.  Oh  February  23. 
1966,  the  Los  Angeles  Municipal  Court 
stated  that  a  California  l^v  prohibiting 
women  from  working  as 
though  the  law  permltt 
Uquor  in  the  lower  paid 
resses— would  likely  be  f  c 


iders — al- 
1  them  to  serve 
I  Jobs  as  wait- 
id  by  a  higher 
court  to  be  inconsistenti  jwith  the  14th 


Gardner — 
S5;    53  Labor 


amendment.  California 
LA.  Mun.  Ct.  No.  24' 
Cases  6567,  par.  9015. 

The  protections  of  th^  14th  amend 
ment  equal  protection  icilause  are  In- 
cluded in  the  due  proce^  of  law  guar- 
antee of  the  5th  amenlment — BoWng 
V.  Sharpe.  347  UJ3.  49^1(1954).  The 
EEOC  is  required  to  act  iln  conformity 
vith  these  consUtutiona  j  provisions. 

The  EEOC's  advertiaii  g  guidelines  of 
April  22,  1966.  preacrllli  a  standard 
wtiich  permits  an  empkver  to  indicate 
to  the  publisher  his  i>ref<^aK«  as  to  the 
sex  of  desired  applicants  for  a  job.  and 
to  cause  the  ad  to  be  prlnl  «d  or  published 
Under  a  column  heading  Which  spedfles 
MX.  The  ruling  afflrma  Ivdy  wtvlffnfw 
the  continuation  of  outn  ^ed  and  pre} 
u*ced  concepts  of  nttarif^ing  women  to 
women's  work."  The 
Kuidelines   thus   formally 


Commission's 
announce   a 


Federal  poUey  which  deliberately  per- 
Iietuatee  dlscrtmlnatkm  against  women, 
in  direct  contradiction  to  section  704(b) 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  This  ac- 
tion is  inconsistent  with  the  fifth  amoid- 
ment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  It  is  no 
different  than  the  regulation  or  guideline 
issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission permitting  railroads  to  provide 
separate  table  service  for  Negroes  in 
railroad  dining  cars,  which  was  held  in- 
valid by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Hender- 
son v.  The  United  States,  339  U.S.  816 
(1950). 

"Hie  whole  attitude  of  the  EEOC 
toward  discrimination  based  on  sex  is 
specious,  negative,  and  arrogant.  The 
Commission  \b  falling  In  its  duty  to  edu- 
cate the  public  toward  compliance  with 
the  law,  to  inform  working  women  of 
their  rights  imder  the  law,  and  to  show 
an  affirmative  and  positive  attitude  of 
encouraging  employers,  employment 
agencies  and  unions  to  comply  with  the 
prohibitions  against  discrimination  in 
employment  based  on  sex. 

I  am  sick  of  reading  the  many  heart- 
breaking letters  from  women  trying  to 
earn  a  living  for  their  families  who  are 
denied  equal  Job  opportunity  because 
they  are  women.  It  is  time  for  the  EEOC 
to  wake  up  to  its  re^wnsibillties. 
Ksoc's  artctauB  sxcuaas 

The  whining  of  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  members  and  offi- 
cials has  centered  around  three  specific 
excuses  for  their  attitudes: 

First.  That  the  sex  provisions  of  title 
vn  were  a  "fluke,"  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative HowAxs  Smith,  who  Is  no 
friend  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  and 
"conceived  out  of  wedlock."  and  so  forth. 

I  reject  that  slur  on  Congress.  Con- 
gress had  enacted  the  Equal  Pay  for 
Women  Act  in  1963  and  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  Job  discrimi- 
nation is  imi>oaed  on  women  and  inflicts 
severe  consequences  on  their  earning 
capaidty.  The  sex  provisions  in  title  vn 
were  supported  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  I  also  fought 
vigorously  for  the  amendment,  and  I 
have  received  many  commendations  on 
my  light  for  the  adoption  of  the  sex  bias 
prohibition.  Congressman  Smith  and  I 
have  disagreed  on  other  civil  rights  bills, 
but  I  certainly  welcomed  Us  support  of 
the  sex  provisions  in  titte  vn  to  give  to 
women — ^whlte  women  as  well  as  Negro 
women — ^full  and  equal  opportunity  to 
se^  and  keep  Jobs  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Since  when  is  it  permissible  for  an 
agency  charged  with  the  duty  of  en- 
forcing a  law.  to  allude  to  the  assumed 
motive  of  the  author  of  legislation  as  an 
excuse  for  not  enforcing  the  law?  Are 
they  imputing  a  base  motive  to  all  who 
voted  for  the  law? 

I  recommend  to  executive  branch  offi- 
cials that  they  should  quit  making  them- 
selves look  foolish  by  discussing  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
voted  for  the  bin  and  should  get  on  with 
the  business  of  enforcing  tiie  law. 

Second.  The  second  excuse  used  by 
some  EBOC  ofBclals  is  that  there  is  no 
legislative  history  on  the  sex  provisions 
in  Utie  vn.  and  that  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  is  so  shrouded  in  doubt  that  it 


is  impossible  to  inteipnt  and  »^»««''MtT 
the  law. 

The  EEOC  ofBeials  who  resort  to  this 
excuse  Just  have  not  made  the  effort  to 
read  the  extensive  legislative  history  of 
the  long  battie  to  eliminate  sex  diserimi- 
naUon  in  empiojmient. 

There  was  considerable  debate  on  the 
sex  provisions  hi  title  VIL  I  know,  be- 
cause I  participated  in  it  personally.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  make  available  to  any 
EBOC  official  the  page  reference  to  the 
CtafaaassioHAL  Rxcoaa  and  the  commit- 
tee reports  which  carry  this  legislative 
history.  But  there  is  even  more  legis- 
lative history.  The  whole  debate  and 
struggle  to  enact  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of 
1963  is  part  of  the  legislative  background 
which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  sex 
provisions  in  tiUe  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Furthermore,  there  is  the 
l<Hig  bsu:kground  of  the  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate Job  discrimination  based  on  sex  by 
means  of  the  proposal  to  incorporate  an 
equal  rights  amendment  in  ttw  Consti- 
tution. There  is.  indeed,  much  legis- 
lative history  showing  that  Congress  in- 
tended to  put  men  and  women  on  an 
equal  basis  in  searching  for  and  keep- 
ing amy  Job  for  which  they  were  quali- 
fled.  except  in  those  few  cases  where  sex 
difference  constitutes  clear-cut  "bona 
fide  occupational  qualification." 

In  any  event,  however,  I  remind  those 
who  resort  to  the  excuse  of  "no  legis- 
lative history"  that  such  history  is  perti- 
nent only  where  the  statutory  language 
is  unclear.  There  is  nothing  unclear 
about  the  statutory  language  of  title  vn. 
It  says  plainly  that  sex  discrimination  is 
forbidden,  just  as  discrimination  based 
on  race  or  color  or  religion  or  national 
origin  is  forbidden,  unless  the  factor  of 
sex— or  religion,  or  race,  or  national  ori- 
gin—constitutes a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification. 

On  the  question  of  the  guidelines  for 
advertising  the  statutory  language  is 
most  clear.  It  says  that  it  is — 
unlawful  ...  to  print  or  publish  .  .  .  any 
notice  or  advertisement  relating  to  employ- 
ment .  .  .  Indicating  any  preference,  limi- 
tation, specification,  or  discrimination,  based 
on  race.  col(v,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  more  clear  and 
explicit,  and  It  is  sheer  doubletalk  for 
the  EEXX:  to  contend  that  this  prohibi- 
tion does  not  mean  what  it  so  plainly 
says. 

One  of  the  much-vaunted  problems  of 
the  EEOC.  with  reference  to  which  some 
EEOC  officials  talk  about  the  "lack  of 
legislative  history."  is  the  effort  by  some 
airlines  to  obtain  a  "bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualification"  exception  for  the 
hiring  of  flight  attendants — stewards 
and  stewardesses.  This  Ls  a  totally  un- 
warranted request.  It  Is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  how  the  EEOC  brings  on  its 
own  problems.  The  airlines  would  not 
be  making  such  a  ridiculous  argument  if 
the  EEOC  had  not  been  shilly-shallying 
and  wringing  Its  hands  about  the  sex 
provision. 

BInoe  both  men  and  women  are  em- 
xAa^ed  by  the  airlines  as  flight  attend- 
ants, how  in  the  name  of  commonsense 
can  it  be  argued  that  the  emidoyment  of 
either  sex  alone  is  "reasonably  necessary 
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to  the  normal  operation"  of  the  airlines? 
How  would  such  a  "bona  fide  occupa- 
tional quallflcatlon"  exception  apply  to 
an  airline  that  had  been  employing  only 
stewardesses,  or  to  an  airline  that  had 
been  employing  only  men.  or  to  those 
that  had  been  employing  both  men  and 
womm? 

The  so-called  "BFOQ"  exception  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  "those  certain  instances 
where  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  is 
a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification 
necessary  to  the  normal  operation  of  that 
particular  business  or  enterprise."  Can 
any  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
C<Mnmissioner  seriously  believe  that  the 
business  of  the  airlines  would  suffer  if 
all  of  them  hired  flight  attendants  on  the 
basis  of  their  individual  qualifications 
and  ability?  Do  they  really  think  for 
one  moment  that  men  or  women  make 
plane  trips  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having 
a  female — or  male — flight  attendant 
serve  them  lunch  or  give  them  an 
aq)irin?  Does  anyone  at  the  EECX:  be- 
lieve that  persons  will  travel  by  bus,  train, 
or  private  automobile  in  preference  to  a 
plane  solely  because  they  cannot  count 
on  having  a  female — or  male — flight  at- 
tendant? If  any  EEOC  official  believes 
this  kind  of  foolishness,  then  the  head- 
quarters of  EEOC,  at  1800  O  Street  NW., 
should  be  called  "Fantasyland." 

I  urge  the  EEOC  to  reflect  on  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  at  a  recent 
symposium  on  title  VII — Cooksey,  "The 
Role  of  Law  in  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity," 7  Boston  College  Industrial 
and  Commercial  L.  Rev.  417,  428-39. 
q>rlng  1966: 

On*  would  bop*  that  the  OommlMion  and 
tba  oourts  will  confine  the  "bona  fide  oocupa- 
tloiua  quallflcatlon"  exception  to  narrow 
Ilmlta.  if  the  exception  ia  used  simply  to 
con/Irm  tKe  eulturally  accepted  standards  of 
lehat  work  a  leoman  or  man  should  be  doing, 
the  prohibition  against  discrimination  on 
the  bati*  of  sex  tciU  be  rendered  meaning- 
let*.  A  particular  Individual  applying  for  a 
)ob  should  be  judged  on  his  or  her  merit*, 
not  on  the  basis  of  fancied  sexual  character- 
istic* attributed  to  the  group  to  which  he  or 
sh*  belongs." 

Wisconsin  and  Hawaii  enacted  laws 
prohibiting  discrimination  because  of 
sex  before  the  Federal  law  came  into 
force.  The  EBOC  could  do  a  good  job 
too  if  Ita  offlclals  discard  their  anti- 
women  bias. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the  EEOC's 
difficulties  with  Interpretation  and  lack 
of  legislative  history  are  internal  to  those 
offlclals  who  wish  the  sex  provision  would 
go  away.  It  is  quite  evident  that  some  of 
the  EEOC  officials  simply  refuse,  or  can- 
XM>t  accept,  the  fact  that  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  is  as  immoral  and  as 
prevalent  as  discrimination  because  of 
race.  Once  these  gentlemen  face  up  to 
the  moral  issue  and  the  facts  of  women's 
employment,  they  will  not  have  very 
much  trouble  with  the  lack  of  legislative 
history. 

Third.  TIm  third  excuse  I  of  ten  hear  is 
that  mx  discrimination  cases  take  too 
much  time  and  thus  interfere  with  the 
KBOCa  "main"  business  of  rthmnating 
mdal  discrimination.  This  problem. 
even  If  U  exists,  oould  be  substantially 


reduced  if  EEOC  acted  vigorously  to  en- 
force the  law  as  prescribed  by  Congress. 
Once  employers  understand  that  EEOC 
means  to  enforce  the  law,  there  will  be 
fewer  violations  by  employers  and  fewer 
petitions  from  employers  for  BFOQ  ex- 
ceptions. There  is  no  rational  reason  for 
the  sex  cases  to  take  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  time.  Of  course,  if  the  Execu- 
tive Director  and  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
missioners continue  to  wring  their  hands 
and  discuss  the  motives  of  the  per- 
petrators of  this  law  in  every  case,  the 
sex  discrimination  cases  will  continue  to 
Increase  and  to  create  further  difficul- 
ties. But  that  is  a  problem  internal  to 
them — not  one  they  should  blame  on  the 
Congress.  A  little  honest  introspection, 
perhaps  with  professional  assistance, 
would  do  more  to  help  some  of  the  EEOC 
staff  than  all  the  legislative  history  in  the 
world. 

■uoGEsnoNs  FOK  Acnow 

I  suggest  the  following  action : 
First.  The  EEOC  should  immediately 
conform  with  the  law  by  revising  its 
guideline  on  advertising  to  read  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 

Advertisers  covered  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1004  may  not  place  advertisements  for 
Jobs  In  columns  classified  by  publishers  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  unless  a  bona  fide  occupa- 
tional quallflcatlon  approved  by  the  CX>m- 
mlsslon  makes  It  lawful  to  specify  sex  In  the 
advertisement.  The  placement  by  an  adver- 
tiser of  an  advertisement  for  a  Job  In  a 
coluoui  which  Is  headed  by  a  word  or  words 
Indicating  sex  wUl  be  considered  as  Indicat- 
ing a  preference,  limitation,  specification,  or 
discrimination  based  on  sex. 

Second.  If  the  EEOC  does  not  promptly 
adopt  the  foregoing  suggestion,  I  hope 
that  appropriate  organizations,  such  as 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the 
Association  of  Women  Lawyers,  the 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  the  Geneial  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  the  National  Coimcil 
of  Negro  Women,  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  and  other  dvil  groups, 
give  serious  consideration  to  bringing 
legal  action  to  require  the  EEOC  to  ob- 
serve the  law.  Women  are  being  de- 
prived of  their  civil  rights  by  the  EEOC's 
advertising  guideline  of  April  22,  1066. 

Third.  I  recommend  that  the  President 
nominate  for  appointment  to  the  EEOC 
only  such  persons  whose  concern  for 
Justice  and  fairness  encompasses  all  per- 
sons, and  whose  will  to  enforce  the  law 
will  be  clear  to  everyone.  The  women  of 
this  country  need  reassurance  of  the 
President's  intent  to  offset  the  doubts 
which  the  EEOC  has  raised  as  to  the 
administration's  good  faith  In  admln- 
Isterinc  the  equal  Job  opportunity  pro- 
visions of  the  law. 

Fourth.  I  recommend  to  the  news- 
papers that  they  witness  their  concern 
for  human  rights  by  voluntarily  com- 
plying with  the  law. 

Fifth.  I  recommend  that  organizations 
and  individuals  concerned  with  human 
rights  vigorously  protest  to  the  President 
against  the  unlawful  action  of  the  EEOC 
on  advertising  and  their  generally  nega- 
tive attitude  toward  the  sex  discrimina- 
tion provisions  of  the  act.  I  commend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Federation  of 


Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs 
for  doing  so  at  its  convention  in  May 
1966,  and  I  include  the  text  of  the  federa- 
tion's resolution  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resoltttion    Passed    Unanimousi.t    bt   tri 

DISTHICT  or  COLT7MBIA  PEDEKATION  Or  BlTSI* 
ITBS8  AND  PaOrESSIONAL  WOMEN'S  CLUBS  AT 

THsni    17th    Ankual    Convention,   Hxld 

Mat  6-7,  1866,  Washincton,  D.C. 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  8tat«» 
enacted  Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  to  make  It  unlawful  to  discriminate  In 
employment  on  the  basis  of  sex,  and  estab- 
llshed  a  five-member  Equal  Employment  Op- 
iwrtunlty  Commission  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title; 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  has  given  unprecedented 
recognition  to  merit  and  talent  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  niunbers  of  women  to  salaried 
positions  of  responsibility  as  distinguished 
from  honorary  positions;  and  has  often  pub- 
licly declared  his  determination  to  ban  dis- 
crimination against  women  In  government 
and  has,  In  fact,  Included  one  woman  mem- 
ber when  he  appointed  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission; 

Whereas  the  above  Civil  Rights  Act  by 
Section  704(b)  makes  It  unlawful  for  "soy 
notice  or  advertisement  relating  to  Mnploy- 
ment  .  .  .  indicating  any  preference,  Umiu- 
tions,  specification,  or  discrimination,  bctei 
on  race,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin," 

And  whereas  the  Equal  E^mployment  Op- 
portunity Commission  on  April  27,  1960,  re- 
leased guidelines  which  clearly  approve  the 
continuation  of  Help  Wanted  advertising  In 
newspapers  under  categories  of  sex  In  the 
foUowlng  words: 

"Advertisers  covered  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  may  place  advertising  for  Jota 
open  to  both  sexes  In  columns  classified  by 
publishers  under  'Male'  and  'Female'  head- 
ings to  Indicate  that  some  occupations  are 
cmisidered  more  attractive  to  persons  of  one 
sex  than  the  other.  In  such  cases,  the  Com- 
mission will  consider  only  the  advertising  of 
the  covered  employer  and  not  headings  used 
by  publlsbers."  (31  FJt.  6419) :  Now  there- 
fore be  It 

Resolved  by  the  District  of  Columbia  State 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  numberlnjr  some  1100  em- 
ployed ummen  in  all  toalks  of  economic  lift 
including  business,  government,  and  profts- 
sions.  That  the  above  guidelines  released  by 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission violate  the  Intent  of  Congress  with 
regard  to  women  In  employment  and  are 
recognized  by  thinking  women  as  a  deliberate 
disregard  of  their  interests;  be  It  further 

Reaolved,  That  appeal  be  made  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  lend  his 
Influence  to  the  end  that  help  wanted  ad- 
vertising conform  to  the  objective  of  elimi- 
nating discrimination  based  on  sex,  even  as 
It  does  with  regard  to  discrimination  in  other 
forma;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opp>ortunlty  Commission  and 
Members  of  Congress  be  provided  with  a  copy 
of  this  Resolution;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  other  State  Federations  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs 
and  the  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Profeaslonal  Women's  Clubs  be  alerted  to 
this  situation  and  be  provided  with  a  copy 
of  this  Resolution  aa  a  basis  for  concerted 
action  to  protest  the  disregard  of  the  clear 
meaning  of  Title  VII  and  particularly  of  8ec- 
Uon  704(b)  relating  to  advertising  for  em- 
ployment: be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  oapj  of  thU  Resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Members  of  the  Citizen's  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Status  of  Women;  and 
be  It  further 

Itesolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be 
•ent  to  other  appropriate  organlzatlona. 


June  20,  1966 

OI  SPURNS  RIFLE.  IE  IfDNISHBD 
Mr.    KREBS.    Mr.    IH^aker.    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that 
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^  gentleman 


from  Michigan  [Mr.  ViviaM]  may  extend 
bis  remarks  at  this  point  ti  the  Rxcoao 
and  include  extraneous  mister. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  |  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objectii 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  SpeWker,  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  news  story  which  came  to  my 
attention  over  the  past  jtreekend.  Ac- 
cording to  an  article  h^  the  Sunday. 
June  12.  Washington  P<wt.  \JS.  Army 
Pvt.  Adam  R.  Weber  recently  was 
sentenced  at  an  Army  c<iirt-martial  to 
a  1-year  term  at  hard  lai»r  and  loss  of 
pay  and  allowances,  becau^  he  was  un- 
willing to  carry  a  weancm  In  combat. 
However,  according  to  th^  story.  Private 
Weber  had  indicated  he  M^^  ^  willing 
to  serve  on  the  batUefieU  as  a  o(nnbat 
medical  aide.  I  presume  Ihe  still  is  will- 
ing to  so  serve.  Again,  ateordlng  to  the 
story  from  Vietnam,  at  th*  time  the  pri- 
vate was  first  hiducted  pto  the  UjB. 
Army,  he  had.  with  permWon.  recorded 
in  his  processing  papers  niat  It  was  his 
personal  belief  that  "I  cHinot  take  the 
life  of  another  human  b( 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  .to  me  that  an 
Injustice  has  been  done.  Private  Weber 
appears  to  have  made  cleir  that  he  was 
willing  to  face  all  the  daingers  of  war — 
even  without  a  weapon  Iwith  which  he 
could  protect  himself.  Be  appears  to 
have  made  his  convictictis  clear  at  an 
early  date.  I 

In  years  past.  Mr.  Sp^er,  we  have 
recognized  that  men  of  strong  padflst 
convictions  but  evident  <^urage  to  face 
danger  are  worthy  of  better  treatment. 
I  ask  that  this  Indlvlduil  be  given  an- 
other hearing.  j  I 

I  append,  at  this  polnlj  |n  the  Record, 
the  article  from  the  Simda^.  June  12,  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Fkist,  relating  his 
story:  1 1 

01  Who  "Cam't  Tak>  I^f  SnntNS  Rduc. 

ISPUNIBHM 

(By  Jack  FoMe) 

Cocai.  SotTTH  ViETNAji;  June  11 — ^Pvt. 
Adam  R.  Weber  Jr.  stood  before  a  board  of 
sight  oflloera  today  and  heard  himself  sen- 
tei^ced  to  a  year  at  hard  Ubor  and  loss  of 
almost  half  of  his  StOO-a-month  pay  during 
his  time  In  the  stockade.   I ' 

It  was  the  end  of  a  brief  but  dramatic 
court  martUl  m  which  the  S4-year-old 
draftee  from  New  Orleans  who  spent  years 
studying  for  the  CathoU4  priesthood  was 
found  ^illty  of  "willful  dlMbedlence"  of  an 
order  to  shoulder  a  rlfl*  a  id  Join  a  combat 
umt  after  he  arrived  a*  1 1  replacement  In 
the  n.S.  asth  Infantry  Dinalon  last  April. 

Weber,  who  said  he  ba«_[on*  "dlaturblng 
the  peace"  conviction  In  faahlngton,  D.C, 
for  participating  In  a  olvl  Irlght*  sit-down, 
told  the  court  before  th*  nntenc*  was  an- 
nounced that  he  wanted  to  complete  hi* 
military  service  and  wa*  i rilling  to  serve  a* 
a  combat  medic  "Just  a*  lo^  a*  I  don't  have 
to  carry  a  weapon." 

Evidence  Introduced  at  ^  trial  Indicated 
that   the    Army   had   known 
Weber  would  not  beu  af^_and 
believe  In  otu-  lnvolv*m*nt| 
spite  his  attitude  and  ^hi 
fused  to  take  the  oath  of 
put  Into  unlfonn. 


B*  wa*  allowed  to  reoord  In  his  proo***- 
Ing  paper*  that  It  wa*  hU  perwHud  bellat 
that  "I  cannot  take  the  life  of  another  hu- 
man betng."  H*  did  not  claim  to  b*  r  mam- 
bar  of  a  religion— m  hi*  oa**.  Oathoilolain — 
irtiloh  wotild  make  him  a  oonsoienttou*  ob- 
jector under  the  Selective  Servloe  proo*- 
dur*. 

While  numerous  such  case*  are  decided 
through  the  courts  before  Induction  or  after 
entry  Into  the  servloe  through  assignment 
to  non-combat  duty,  the  records  Introduced 
at  the  court  martial  showed  that  Weber  and 
"his  problem"  were  bucked  along  without 
a  decision  by  Army  offioers  m  authority. 

HU  lawyer,  Capt.  Sanford  V.  Lavlne  of 
Syr..cuse,  N.Y.,  raised  the  defense  that  Weber 
had  been  entrapped  Into  disobedience.  The 
'court  did  not  agree. 

Weber  received  the  verdict  with  equanim- 
ity. 

"I  expected  worae."  he  aald.  "At  leaat  I 
am  atm  a  citizen." 

Under  mlUtary  Uw,  Weber  ooxUd  have  re- 
ceived a  maximum  sentence  of  five  years  In 
prison  and  dishonorable  discharge  for  "will- 
ful disobedience."  Dishonorable  discharge 
take*  away  *ome  civil  right*. 

A*  It  Is,  the  court,  which  wa*  preelded 
over  by  Col.  Daniel  B.  Williams  of  Boonevllle, 
N.C.,  the  division  artillery  commander,  made 
It  poeslble  for  Weber  to  complete  his  two- 
year  draft  hitch  tmder  honorable  conditions. 
Weber  told  the  court  that  he  had  taken 
rlfie  training  as  a  recruit,  explaining  that 
"It  didn't  seem  to  make  any  difference,  as 
long  a*  I. was  shooUng  at  Ju*t  a  (rlfl*  range) 
target.    But  I  Just  can't  take  a  life." 

In  the  hand- written  statement  be  mad*  at 
the  time  of  bis  Induction,  he  said: 

"I  believe  that  I  am  as  loyal  to  the  United 
State*  and  what  It  stands  for  as  the  moat 
loyal  of  It*  aon*.  But  a  man's  first  duty  Is 
to  his  soul  and  conaclence,  and  right  now 
I  cannot  In  aU  conscience  tak*  the  IIX*  of 
another  human  being." 

A*  to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  h*  wrote:  "^t 
1*  a  futile  and  frultle**  war,  a*  ar*  all 
wars  ...  I  have  hope*  of  serving  the  Army 
In  some  function  of  nurturing  and  preserv- 
ing life." 

Army  officer*  said  It  had  been  lmpo**lble 
to  put  Weber  Into  non-eombat  Job*  becauae 
most  (tf  them  require  a  security  claarance. 
Weber  was  regarded  as  a  security  risk  because 
he  refused  to  take  th*  oath  of  aUaglanoe. 

The  Army  apparently  reasoned  that  that 
left  Just  one  Job  open  for  him — the  Infwitry. 
(Weber  was  one  of  260  people  arrested  In 
Washington  on  August  9,  1966,  for  failure  to 
obey  a  police  requeat  to  move  on  from  dem- 
onatratlng  at  the  ba*e  of  Oapltol  HIU  after 
a  march  from  the  White  Houae.  The  pro- 
test was  organized  by  the  Assembly  of  Un- 
represented People.    Weber  paid  a  $26  fine. 

(In  New  Orleans.  Weber's  father  said  he 
would  consult  his  lawyer  about  the  court 
martUI  verdict,  the  Aa*oclated  Pre**  report- 
ed. "Tou  can  rest  a**ured  thl*  ca**  will  ba 
appealed,"  he  aald.  Aaked  If  he  thought  the 
eenteitce  JusUfied.  he  replied:  "HeU  no.  Not 
by  a  long  shot.  I  wa*  sure  that  he  would  be 
cleared  of  the  charge."] 


that   draftee 

did  not 

n  Vietnam.    De- 

(aet  that  h*  r*- 

illagtano*  he  wa* 


JOHNSON  SCORES  OVER 
DOMINICAN  CRITICS 

Mr.  E3tEBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Moausl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxooKB  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKm  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleoum 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objectian. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  last  Fri- 
day. June  17. 1  read  an  article  appearing 


in  the  Washington  Post  by  John  Cham- 
berlain, titled  "These  Days:  J<^inaoa 
Scores  Over  Dominican  Critics,"  whl^  I 
insert  in  the  body  of  the  Rxcoao  at  this 
point: 

(From  th*  Waahlngtoo   (D.C.)   Po*t.  June 
17,  1906] 

Tnmn  Dats:  JoaitaoN  Sooaa  Ovia 
DoBnmcAM  OaiTiB* 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

After  a  year  of  huffing  and  pufllng  by  Ca*- 
aandras  at  two  end*  of  the  political  apeo- 
trum,  a  moderate,  Joaquin  Balaguar,  find* 
hirwMtif  President-elect  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public by  a  margin  (M  per  cent  of  th*  vot*) 
that  would  be  called  a  lanrtallrt*  had  It  hap- 
penad  In  any  U  J3.  or  Brltlah  aleetloD. 

The  interesting  thing  1*  that  Balaguer 
doeant  hate  Yankees.  His  victory  1*  thus  a 
victory — and  a  vindication — for  Lyndon 
Johnson.  But  who  is  apologising  to  Mr. 
Johnaon  for  calling  him  all  sorts  of  nam** 
because  of  his  polldee  toward  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  during  the  past  year?  Nobody 
that  I  can  *ee. 

According  to  LBJ"*  numerous  hecklers  on 
the  Left,  the  dispatch  of  the  Marine*  to  the 
Dominican  RepubUc  In  AprU  of  1966  waa  a 
terrible  thing.  In  th*  name  of  combating 
Castroism  it  had  atopped  a  legitimate  revo- 
lution that  would  hav*  retum«d  fonner  Pr«*- 
Ident  Juan  Bo*ch  to  a  power  that  wa* 
deemed  rlghtfuUy  his.  The  United  State* 
would  surely  pay  the  penalty  for  Its  Identl- 
ficaUon  with  "TruJUloUm." 

Theodore  DrajMr.  -Boach's  moat  f«rvent 
U.8.  supporter,  dlrely  muttered  that  "some 
day  the  United  State's  U  going  to  need 
Boech  more  than  be  needs  ixM."  Surely  Lyn- 
don Johnaon  would  get  hi*  oomeuppano*  for 
an  "Intervention"  that  oould  only  b*  repudi- 
ated by  every  self-r**pectlng  nationalist  in 
lAtln  America. 

The  LBJ  hecklers  on  th*  Right  took  an 
equally  critical  view  of  Johnson'*  behavior. 
They  condemned  him  for  retreating  aU  too 
hastily  from  hla  original  ahow  of  foroe.  The 
Preeldent,  they  eald.  had  gone  against  hU 
natural  aUles  when  he  permitted  th*  Ma- 
rlnee  to  seize  General  Weasln  y  Wa**ln  and 
hustle  him  out  of  the  oountry.  And  they 
couldn't  forgive  the  selection  of  Hector  Oar- 
da  Oodoy,  a  former  Boech  supporter,  a* 
provUlonal  Pre*ldent.  The  choice  of  thl* 
Tieftlet"  would  assuredly  end  In  a  Commu- 
nlat  takeover  by  on*  m*an*  or  another. 

To  bagm  with,  b*  would  purge  all  th*  Im- 
portant opponent*  of  Bo*ch.  And  h*  would 
do  nothing  to  t«oover  the  8000  weapons  that 
bad  been  distributed  to  Castroltes  and  Com- 
munl*U  in  Ajxrll  of  1966. 

Thee*  weapon*  would  b*  uaed  to  tak*  a 
vlctorlotu  Boach  captive,  or  to  throw  the 
nation  Into  a  bloody  ahambles  in  cas*  the 
Right  managed  to  win  by  a  narrow  margm 
at  the  poll*. 

What  neither  *«t  ot  critic*  envisaged  wa* 
a  relatively  calm  election  which  would  pro- 
duce a  comparatively  hon«*t  victory  for  th* 
man  who  best  aymbollnd  a  wldaspread  de- 
sire for  an  Interlude  of  atablllty.  A  group 
of  VS.  observers,  who  Included  Norman 
Thomas  and  Victor  Reuther,  both  of  them 
Boach  supporters,  could  And  no  evldeno*  of 
"mass  frauds"  In  the  big  Balaguer  vote. 

So  Lyndon  Johnson  haa  pulled  thl*  on* 
out  of  th*  fire.  By  being  forceful  whan  It 
wa*  neos**ary.  and  by  ahlftlng  to  mallorlam 
when  thl*  *eenied  the  poUtle  thing  to  do, 
the  canny  IjBJ  has  bought  at  least  the 
promlae  of  an  interlude  of  peace  m  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

The  sacrlflclal  goat*  in  tai*  d*al  ar*  th* 
nemMf  re*lgned  A**l*taat  Seeretary  of 
Bute  Thoma*  Mann,  who  advl**d  LBJ  to 
make  aure  th*  Communists  had  no  ohanoe 
to  take  over  In  Santo  Domingo  olty  a  year 
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BapvbUo.  W.  Hkplay  BmumU,  J».. 
Just  bMB  "banlalMd''  to  our  ■■- 
bMaf  la  IJttwiti.  PortugBl. 

TlMjr  bad  to  go  In  ordar  to  prors  lATa 
wllllntnai  to  follow  a  eooperatlT*  "mlddla 
war'  aooraa.  Tba  troay  te  that  tba  whole 
bualnaaa  baa  raavttatt  In  an  uneoaroed  tIo- 
tory  for  Balagiiw.  who  would  bava  baan  wel- 
comed by  Mann  and  Banaatt  bad  tbey  atlU 
been  around  to  congratulate  blm  In  an  oa- 
clal  eapaotty. 

Mow  that  Balagnar  baa  won.  tbe  United 
Statea  cannot  afford  to  let  bbn  down.  Tor 
U  the  aaw  raglma  eant  daltver  on  the  pron- 
laa  of  a  better  ma  oadar  alabla  eondlttona. 
the  tOOO  weapooa  that  have  been  ataahed 
away  by  tba  local  Caatroitea.  Maoieto  and 
Soviet  partleaaa  may  yet  be  brought  out  of 


Money  wlU  be  «ent  In  the  Domlnloan  Be- 
IwbUe  to  give  aubatanoe  to  Balacuar'a  vic- 
tory. WbetlMr  tbe  mooey  wUl  be  qpant 
frtaaly  la  another  atory,  and  one  that  la 
worth  a  aapacato  column. 


KINO  COTTON 


Mf.  KREB8.  Mr.  ^>emker,  I  ask 
uiMUfilmnua  eonaent  th»t  tlie  gentleman 
from  Tuou  (Mr.  Pooz.]  may  extend  hla 
TCBMUks  at  ttala  point  In  tlM  Raooio  and 
Inchide  eKtraneoui  matter. 

The  8PKAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requeet  of  the  genttanan 
from  New  Jersey? 

Tbere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  thoae  of  us 
who  Inhabit  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
United  States  axe  all  too  aware  that 
Klnc  Cotton  Is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts 
of  nature  to  mankind.  Cotton  has  al- 
wayl  played  a  vital  role  in  the  economy 
of  the  Nation  as  wea 

It  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  public 
that  there  Is  an  attempt  to  substitute 
textile  blends  for  the  traditional  eotton 
fabrics  worn  by  our  military  personnel. 
I,  therefore,  should  Uke  to  enter  Into  the 
Rccou  the  following  resolution  passed 
by  the  Texas  Cotton  Olnners'  Associa- 
tion board  of  directors  on  May  23,  1966. 
BaaoLOTioiv 

We,  the  Tme  Ootton  Olnnara'  Aaaoeiatlon 
Beard  ot  Dtreotoffe.  convened  thla  3Sid  day 
ot  Mty  lees  la  DaQaa,  Tnua,  realising  the 
hapertaaee  of  eottoa  to  the  Aaiertcaa  econ- 
omy and  nattonal  difenae,  are  appalled  that 
Btattvee  at  the  anMriean  TextUe 
laetttato  are  trying  to  per- 
mmtary  leadera  to  eeeept  blende 
aa  a  snbstltuto  for  the  all-«otton  euppUee 
requeeted  by  the  Armed  Forcee. 

Wa  an  further  dlamayed  and  conoemed 
that  our  textile  ladostry  takea  thla  poaitlon 
when  It  la  ccmmen  knowledge  that  aU-ootton 
tabrtea  have  proven  beet  for  aUUtary  oae  In 
clothing  worn  la  hot  humid  clhaatae:  MOw, 
tlMnfote.be  It 

MnolfMd,  The*  we  espraaa  our  ooncwa  to 
the  amertcaa  TtatUe  Manufacturera  laaU- 
tute  that  they  have  aueh  a  pfteWon  which 
la  eootrary  to  the  best  lataresta  ot  our  flgbt- 
tag  men  aad.  further. 

Ve  reaolee.  that  we  oppooe  their  poeltlon 
la  this  seett».  and  wa  fiaally  reaolva  that  we 
sxpnaa  thla  dlamay  to  the  AaMrleaa  TextUe 
Manfartwrera  laaututa.  to  our  member*  of 
Coagreee  aad  the  ormmlttaea  at  the  Ooagieaa 
aoaowaadntth  thla  prohlaa^  and. 

We  further  eaU  upon  the  AaMrloaa  T^stUe 
Mannfaaturata  laatltttte  to  revetaa  Ita  pcal- 
to  pteflda  aU-oottoa  labrto  aa 
I  by  the  mttltary. 


A  BlUi  TO  RKMEDT  A  PROVISION  IN 
THE  INTERN  AL  REVENUK  OODB 

Mr.  KRXBS.  Mr.  fi^ieaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  cansmt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Oiaimo)  may  ex- 
tend his  remaiks  at  this  point  In  the 
Racou  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPBASXR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  this  bill  to  remedy  a  provision 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  is 
ambiguous  as  read  and  Inequitable  as 
interpreted  by  the  courts.  Under  the 
existing  section  one  can  deduct  from 
gross  income  expenses  incurred  for  edu- 
cation If  his  primary  purpose  in  seeking 
that  education  was  to  sharpen  his  pres- 
ent skills  but  not  if  he  was  learning  to 
develop  new  skills.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  decision  in  Ramon 
M.  Oreenburg  before  the  Tax  Court  a 
mechanic  can  deduct  expenses  Incurred 
in  studying  to  be  a  better  mechanic,  but 
if  he  chooses  to  study  to  be  a  TV  repair- 
man he  cannot  deduct  thoee  expenses. 
This  is  a  fairly  clear  case,  but  there  are 
areas  where  a  person  will  not  know  imtll 
he  goes  through  the  expensive  process  of 
llUcatloa  whether  he  is  sharpening  pres- 
ent skills  or  learning  new  ones.  Medi- 
cine Is  a  field  which  best  exemplifies  the 
latter  case.  I  want  to  make  it  clear, 
however,  that  this  bill  will  only  ap^  to 
thoae  who  are  primarily  engaged  in  a 
trade  or  business,  education  or  training 
being  ancillary  to  that  trade  or  business. 
It  would  not  m>ply  to  those  who  are  pri- 
marily engaged  in  education.  By  this,  I 
mean  that  It  would  not  apply  to  students 
in  universities  or  secondary  schools  who 
may  hold  Jobs  which  are  incidental  to 
their  education.  They  are  being  edu- 
cated to  begin  a  trade  or  business  and 
not  to  perfect  or  broaden  skills  already 
acquired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
this  Oovemment  to  encourage  people  to 
retrain,  to  learn  new  skills,  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  threat  of  automation.  We 
eonslstenUy  stress  education  and  the 
need  for  bettering  oneself,  yet  ironically, 
our  tax  laws  discourage  people  from  tak- 
ing a  step  Important  not  only  to  their 
own  personal  well  being  but  to  the  future 
needs  of  society. 

Should  we  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  alleviate 
a  burden  which  can  be  prohibitive,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  have  families  and 
live  on  a  close  budget.  This  bill,  I  be- 
lieve, would  be  the  best  means  of  effect- 
ing that  result  and  is  in  keeping  with 
our  tax  and  education  policies. 


A  UNIQUE  CELEBRATION  OF  SENIOR 
CITIZENS  MONTH 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  I^Deaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Omircxt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rioou  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  test 
month  many  communities  throughout 
the  United  States  celebrated  Senior  Cit- 
izens Month.  One  of  the  most  unique 
observances  took  place  in  Westchester 
County,  N.Y. 

On  May  24.  12  members  of  the  Senior 
Citizens  Club  of  Crompond,  N.Y.,  par- 
ticipated  with  students  at  the  Lakeland 
High  School  in  discussing  various  issues 
concerning  older  Americans.  Among  the 
topics  discussed  were:  When  does  a  per- 
son become  old?  At  what  age?  What 
are  the  students'  views  about  older  peo- 
ple? Do  they  have  a  correct  picture? 
What  is  the  Oovemment  doing  for  older 
people?  How  can  a  closer  relationship 
be  established  between  the  young  and 
old. 

This  was  a  highly  successful  program 
and  all  those  concerned  felt  it  was  most 
worthwhile.  It  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  the  community  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  our  senior  citizens. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Paul  Lei th,.  president 
of  the  Crompond  Senior  Citizens  dub, 
should  be  ccMnmended  for  organizing  and 
directing  this  outstfuidlng  program. 

In  order  that  our  c<^leagues  may  learn 
more  about  this  program,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
present  herewith  for  inclusion  In  the 
Record  two  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  Peekskill  Evening  Star  and  the  Pat- 
ent Trader,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  letter 
of  commendation  which  Mr.  Leith  re- 
ceived from  the  New  York  State  Office  of 
Aging: 

Naw  York  State, 

EXSCTTTIVX  DKPAaTlCXNT, 

OmcK  roa  thk  Aanto, 

itilwny,  NT. 
Mr.  Paui.  Lanm, 

PreaUtent,  Senior  Oitizena  Club  of  Crompond, 
Crompond,  N.T. 

Dbab  Mk.  Lbth:  Thank  you  for  your  Ifey 
37th  letter  and  the  copies  of  the  newcpeper 
eUpplnga  on  your  new  program  InTolvtog 
high  ecbool  etudenta  and  lenlor  dtlseiu. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  creaUvt 
thinking  In  expoelng  these  two  age  groupi 
to  one  another.  I  think  thU  la  a  fine  pio- 
neering effort.  The  eenlor  center  In  Brooklp 
baa  made  efforta  la  the  eame  area  by  usiii( 
older  people  aa  Inatraetora  In  local  elemen- 
tary achoole,  and  I  agree  with  your  tbinklnc 
that  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  our 
older  cltlaena  can  be  a  great  oontrlbutkm 
to  tbe  learning  of  our  younger  etudenti. 

I  wlU  be  pleaaed  to  keep  tbeee  materiali 
on  file  and  to  submit  them  to  Mr.  dialler 
for  poeslble  uae  In  a  forthcoming  lasue  of  tht 
CAMKO  newsletter. 

Again  thank  you  for  your  aplended  ooop- 
eratlon  with  this  office. 
Sincerely, 

Mra.  MMr».w-  o.  Law,  Dlreetor, 

[Prom  the  PeekakiU  Evening  Star,  May  3S, 
1906] 

br  LAXXLAito  HisToaT  CLAsan:  Old,  Toxtko, 
NAaaow  Oap  or  MauvtMmnAxmsa 

(By  Margaret  Laino) 

Lakeland  High  School  seniors  felt  growing 
palna  yeeterday  as  they  stretched  their  vsT 
00  years  Into  the  futtire.  Celebrating  Mar 
as  Senior  Cltlaena  month,  students  tried  to 
narrow  tbe  gap  of  misunderstanding  between 
old  and  young  through  spontaneous  dlacus- 
slona  with  thalr  eiders. 

Tan  senior  lilstory  riassna  were  visited  by 
local  eenlor  cltlaena,  wboee  eodal  and  eoo- 
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Bomlc  poeltlona  were  subeei  [bently  explored 
and  often  challenged  by  tbe  giounger  eet. 

Showing  an  unusual  uyderstandlng  of 
Aging  problems  were  studenjt^  wboee  grand- 
parents Uved  with  them.  Tbey  agreed  they 
could  never  "pitch  a  tent  abd  hide  all  the 
old  people  under  It."  Althcjugh  meet  would 
not  want  their  parents  or  j^randpeoents  to 
live  In  nursing  homes,  ma&y  students  felt 
Uiat  a  Leisure  Village  or  Eprlngrale  would 
.be  tbe  Ideal  retiring  spot,     f 

Senior  Citizen  Bessie  H^iiBkowlta  vetoed 
UilB  Idea.  "Why,  did  you  #ter  see  the  alia 
they  put  on,  with  their  mldk  stoles  as  they 
come  In  for  S  o'clock  cocktaUs." 

Ulivi 


reesed  that  they 

'wish  to  be  free 

chooee.     Paul 

Cltlaena  Club 

uncovering 

I  young  such 

wearing   gay 

ildered  appro- 

I  for  tbe  elder- 


SnU.   VKST 

Fellow  Senior  Citizens  st 
sre  Btlll  very  much  aUve  an^ 
to  live  In  the  manner  the 
Lelth,  President  of  the  t 
of  Crompond,  presented 
taboos  Imposed  on  tbe  < 
•s  not   dancing, 
clothes,  or  doing  work  : 
priate  for  them. 

The  problem  of  Independe^ 
ly  led  Into  a  discussion  of  the  senior  cltl- 
sen's  economic  status.  Most  students  were 
unaware  of  the  average  aso  monthly  bene- 
fits received  under  social  seourlty  by  a  single 
person.  Combined  with  thei  tack  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  #klerly  tbe  quee- 
Uon  of  "Who  can  we  turn  tp  for  help?"  was 
thrown  by  tbe  visitors  to  thjeir  hosts. 

MOT   SNATCHINO   tTDSa 

One  student  speculated  that  older  people 
were  trying  to  anatch  jobs  amay  from  fatbera 
of  young  famlllea.  The  Senior  Citizens  dis- 
agreed, saying  that  the  answer  Is  not  In 
young  and  old  competmg  for  Jobs.  Going 
further,  Mr.  Lelth  said  thej  solution  to  the 
work  problem  lies  within  neither  age  group 
but  with  the  government,     i 

A  girl  hotly  defending  tbe|  ^Unerlcan  tradi- 
tion of  free  enterprise  against  "creeping  gov- 
ernmental socialism"  was  r^lnded  by  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Rick,  a  retired  school  teacher,  that 
"We  pay  taxes,  we  elect  out .  representatlvee 
...  we  are  tbe  government."  1 1 

OLD  AGS  noBiiet 

The  Industrial  Revolution  was  cited  as  a 
reason  for  tbe  "old  age"  proUem  as  we  know 
It  today.  Mr.  Lelth  said  an  Udustrlal  society 
thrives  on  man'a  peak  pf 
beckons  chUdren  to  the  dt 
the  parents  alone. 

He  then  suggested  that  -r,_»»  .,»,  .^- 
alterable  clrcumstancea  of  society,  that  same 
society  has  a  reaponalblllty^  |to  take  care  of 
the  people  that  suffer  by  11^  cbangea. 

Emphasizing  the  Economic  Opportimltles 
Act's  concentration  on  yot;vig  people,  Mr. 
Lelth  suggested  that  programs  under  It,  aucb 
w  the  FoatOT  OrandparentaJ  and  Training  of 
Bderly  People  to  be  enlargM  upon,  aa  only 
11%  of  old  people  are  reetncted  to  their 
homes  or  Institutions. 

A  need  for  keeping  busy  W4s  seen  aa  eaaen- 


luetivlty, 

,  ofton  leaving 

;  these  were  \m- 


worth"  of  an 

views  work 

put  It,  "My 

to  retire.    I 


tial  to  the  "dignity  and 
Individual  in  thla  aodety 
as  a  virtue.     As  one  i 
brother  is  only  63  and 
tell  him  he's  crazy." 

Such  early  morning  enthusiasm  left  one 
boy  saying  "Tou  just  can't  argue  religion, 
politics  or  girls  with  older  RBOple.  When  my 
grandmother  yells  at  me  iff  coming  in  at 
3  am.  I  Just  lo(A  at  her." 

A  spirited  teacher  rejoin!^,  "lliat'a  early, 
my  son  comea  la  at  ft  ajii  aad  that'a  on 
school  nlgbta,- 

Wlth  tbe  competence  of  t^4cliera  aa  media- 
tors, the  time  span  betweea  16  aad  60  waa 
bridged  aklllfxUly  aad  hi  u  noroualy.  Tbe 
day's  dlBBusalona  were  am  aged  by  Marrltt 
Undsey,  Prlnelpal.  Dr.  Praa  d  Ickolt,  head  of 
the  History  Department,  as  4  Mr.  Lelth,  who 
drew  up  an  outUna  on  the  i  labjoet,  and  con- 
ferred with  teadiera  Involvi  ( .. 


Attending  were  Mra.  Clara  Bobars,  Mrs. 
Pauline  Brody,  Mrs.  P  easts  Herskowlts,  Paul 
Lelth,  Mra.  Esther  Leith.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Blck, 
Abe  Rottonberg.  member  of  tbe  School  Board 
of  Adult  Education  Committee:  M^  Sophie 
Rottenberg.  Mrs.  Mary  Slater,  Walter 
Schwartz,  President  of  the  Mobegan  Colony 
Association;  and  Mra.  Bella  Viilcan. 

(From  tbe  Patent  Trader,  May  26,  1966] 

EsPXRixNcaB  Sraksd:  Lakblamd  Higr  Hona 
Ssinoa  CiTizaMB  Club 

Lakxijims. — Lakeland  High  School  was  boat 
to  members  of  the  Senior  Citizens  Club  of 
Crompond  Tuesday  and  a  retired  school 
teacher  and  everyone  Involved— etudents, 
teachers,  and  the  guests  themselvee — seemed 
pleased  with  the  encounter. 

In  obeervance  of  Senior  Cltlzena  Month, 
senior  history  classes  wefe  devoted  to  dlac\is- 
slon  of  the  characteristics  and  problems  of 
old  age  and  tbe  13  vlaltors  added  first-hand 
Information  to  tbe  clasaea. 

Studenta  tried  to  define  old  age  and  dis- 
cussed such  problems  as  the  use  of  leisure, 
living  on  a  amaU  fixed  Income,  adjusting  to 
the  loes  ol  famUy  and  friends  and  other 
problems.  Tbey  talked  also  of  Medicare  and 
school  taxes. 

At  a  coffee  break  midway  through  the  day, 
the  teachers  involved  were  entbualaatlc 
about  tbe  results  eo  far  and  unanlmoiu  In 
the  opinion  that  the  experiment  should  be 
repeated  next  year.  And  at  least  two  of  the 
senior  citizens  who  were  supposed  to  leave 
at  noon  aaked  to  r«naln  to  attend  afternoon 
classes. 

The  visitors  also  bad  advice  for  tbe  stu- 
dents: "Get  a  good  education  and  then  save 
money  so  you  can  be  Independent  In  your  old 
age."  advised  Mr^.  Beaaie  Hershkowltz  (a 
Crompond  realdent  whose  appearance  beUes 
her  75  years) . 

"What  you  are  now  Is  what  you  will  be 
when  you're  old,"  Paul  Lelth,  i>realdent  of  the 
Crompond  Senior  Citizens,  pointed  out.  "If 
you're  grouchy  now,  you'U  be  grouchy  when 
you  get  old." 

They  also  pointed  out  some  o<  the  prob- 
lems specific  to  this  area:  the  necessity  to 
maintain  and  drive  a  car  and  the  lack  of 
mobUlty  If  one  does  not,  the  burden  school 
and  other  taxes  place  on  a  couple  trying  to 
live  on  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  month,  the 
Inadequacy  of  a  senior  citizens  club  In  meet- 
ing tbe  needs  of  old  people  ("I  would  like  to 
work;  I  would  like  to  work  In  tbU  school, 
even  as  a  volunteer."  one  woman  told  a 
class.) 

The  shftr<"g  of  personal  experiences  was 
one  of  the  most  valuable  accomplishments  of 
the  experiment,  the  teacbera  felt.  "When 
aba  said  she  Uved  on  |174  a  month.  It  really 
drove  the  point  home  when  some  of  these 
kids  earn  that  much  working  part  time," 
one  teacher  said. 

m  another  claas,  a  atudent  mentioned  the 
problem  of  adjusting  to  tbe  loes  of  a  wife 
or  bUBband.  Her  comment  was  greeted  with 
sad  nods,  a  soft  "It's  not  so  easy"  and  a 
more  optimistic,  "It's  very  bard  but  It's  up  to 
yourself." 

Tbe  visit  grew'sut  at  aa  appeal  to  tbe 
Lakeland  echoed  board  made  last  month  by 
Mr.  Lelth.  He  aakad  that  dlaeusslon  of  aging 
be  Included  In  the  dlatrlefa  ourrlotdtmi.  with 
special  emphasis  on  It  during  Senior  Cltlaens 
Month.  He  also  worked  with  history  chair- 
man Dr.  Frank  Eokelt  in  planning  Tuesday's 
program  and  prepared  an  outline  for  tbe 
studenta  to  study  beforehand. 

Participating  In  the  program  were  Mrs. 
Dorottiy  Rick,  a  former  teacher  Invited  by 
Dr.  Bokalt.  aad  aenlor  dtlaena  club  membara 
Mr.  and  Mn.  Paul  Laltlk.  Mrs.  Mary  SUter, 
Mrs.  Clara  Boben.  Mm.  Dearts  Hacshkowtta. 
Mrs.  Bella  Vuloaa,  Louia  Imrf,  Mr.  aad  Mrs. 
Hermaa  Brody,  Walter  Bchwarta  aad  Mr.  aad 
Mrs.  Abe  Rottonberg. 


THE   34TH   ANNIVERSARY   OP   DIS- 
ABLED AMERICAN  VETERANS 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pvrcku.]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPHAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
distinct  privilege  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  recogiiizing  the  contributions  over  the 
past  34  years  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

This  fine  organization  was  chartered 
by  the  Congress  as  a  veterans'  servioe 
organization  back  in  1932. 

The  DAV  was  organized  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  1919  by  a  group  of  disabled  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I.  This  original 
group  was  made  up  of  about  200  veterans. 
A  testimony  to  the  service  the  organiza- 
tion has  provided  Is  the  fact  that  it  has 
now  grown  to  over  1,800  local  chapters 
with  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million 
members. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  on  this  oc- 
casion, Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  present  Texas 
commander  of  the  DAV,  &ir.  P.  D.  Jack- 
son of  Dallas,  Tex.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  organization  when  it  was  char- 
tered by  the  Congress.  In  fact,  he  was 
serving  as  Texas  DAV  adjutant  at  that 
time  in  1032.  All  these  years  he  has  been 
a  part  of  the  growing  and  outstanding 
service  provided  by  the  DAV  to  Ameri- 
can's wartime  disabled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  deeply  Indebted  to 
the  men  who  make  up  the  membership 
of  the  DAV.  These  are  the  men  who  gave 
more  than  their  time  and  energy  to  their 
country  during  time  of  war.  These  are 
the  men  who  risked  their  lives  on  the 
frontllnes  and  paid  a  price  for  that 
risk. 

Except  for  those  valiant  men  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  protection  of  our  free- 
dom, these  are  the  veterans  to  whom  we 
owe  the  most.  They  gave  part  of  them- 
selves in  the  battles  to  protect  our  free- 
dooi  and  our  lamd. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
take  a  small  part  in  the  tribute  being 
paid  today  to  this  great  group  of  citizens, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


PERSONAL    ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ecmsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  MkcdsI  may  ex- 
tend his  remartu  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoKD  and  lnclud8«ttraneoua  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requevt  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  obJeetl<m. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  last,  June  IS  and  14, 
I  was  unavoidably  absent  on  offldal  busi- 
ness. During  that  period,  rolleaU  No. 
137.  the  Fmrelgn  Service  Building  Act 
Amendments  of  1966,  and  on  rollcall  No. 
141,  the  defense  procurement  authorlia- 
tion.  came  to  a  vote.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  each  of 
these  rolloalls. 
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NATTOirAL  SENIOR  8SRVXCS  CORPS 

Mr.  KRBB8.  Hr.  Bpeakn.  I  aak 
unanimous  oonaent  that  tbe  genOonan 
from  New  York  [Mr.  RonanuL]  ma^ 
extend  hla  remariu  at  this  point  In  the 
Rscoas  and  Inchide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frcHH  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objectloo. 

Mr.  ROeENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  to  establish 
a  National  Senior  Service  Corps  within 
the  Administration  on  Aging. 

The  bill  would  authorize  grants  for 
States  which  organize  part-time  employ- 
ment programs  for  senior  citizens  in 
eommunltgr  senrloe  projects.  For  par- 
ticularly valuable  senrlce.  smaU  salaries 
would  be  i>ald — up  to  $125  per  month. 
In  most  jnojects.  however,  services  would 
be  voltmteered.  Expenses  would  be  mini- 
mal—commutation,  meals,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  last  6  years  or  so,  the  resources 
of  Ideallstle  Americans  have  been  put  to 
use  In  the  Peace  Corps  and.  more  re- 
cently in  the  VISTA  program  of  the  war 
on  poverty.  In  this  spirit,  I  believe  we 
can  make  use  of  the  thousands  of  our 
senior  dtlsens  whose  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience can  be  a  source  of  great  com- 
munity benefit  and  progress.  Many  ex- 
amples of  such  activity  spring  to  mind: 
work  in  hospitals,  day-care  centers  for 
eblldren  of  working  mothers,  assistance 
to  house-bound  people  in  poverty  groups, 
remedial  teaching.  Headstart  programs 
for  disadvantaged  children.  These  are 
projects  which  would  not  dlq^Iace  regular 
members  of  our  labor  force.  But  they  are 
activities  In  which  this  country  has  a 
major  Investment.  Nor  should  we  Ignore 
the  real  opportunity  such  a  program 
would  give  to  retired  Americans  who 
presently  find  little  chance  to  give  their 
eooslderaUe  energies  and  talents. 

The  National  Senior  Service  Corps.  If 
established,  can  reinforce  many  f^«t>ng 
sodal  welfare  programs  already  Improv- 
ing the  quall^  of  life  In  this  oountry. 
llrac,  prognioa  established  by  the  OfBce 
of  Eeopomle  Opportunity  might  find  a 
new  fund  of  personnel  assistance.  This 
would  also  be  true  of  certain  operations 
begun  under  the  IMS  Aid  to  Education 
Act  I  believe  the  needs  of  the  coun^ 
and  those  of  our  senior  dtlsens  may  both 
be  met  through  the  activities  of  a  Na- 
tional Senior  Service  Corps.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  move  swiftly  to  pass  legisla- 
tion which  can  make  this  proposal  a 
reality. 

CONORATULAllONB  TO  THE  OAV 

Ut.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  C^llfomla  [Mr.  Johwsoii]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Raooao  and  Indude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
ftom  Mtow  Jersey? 

Tlieie  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  take  note  of  the  work 
which  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Dls- 
ahled  American  Veterans  daring  the 
years  since  Its  creatfam  Cbilstmas  Day. 
1»1». 


From  a  smaU  beginning  of  about  300 
disabled  veterans  of  World  War  I.  the 
organlzatkm  has  Increased  1.000-fold 
and  now  represents  more  than  231.000 
veterans. 

The  charter,  which  has  been  Issued  by 
Congress  many  years  ago.  provided  that 
the  purpose  for  which  the  organization 
was  established  was  to  advance  the  In- 
terest and  work  for  the  betterment  of  all 
wounded.  Injured,  and  disabled  veter- 
ans— to  cooperate  with  the  UJB.  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  all  other  Federal 
agencies  devoted  to  the  cause  of  advanc- 
ing and  improving  the  condition,  health, 
and  interest  of  all  disabled  veterans. 

In  the  34  years  since  this  charter  was 
issued,  the  record  of  service  of  this  fine 
organization  to  the  disabled  veterans  of 
this  Nation  indicates  that  they  have 
achieved  this  goal  with  great  success. 
The  150  professionally  trained  national 
service  officers  employed  by  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  have  provided  free 
assistance,  counsel,  and  g\ildance  to  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  families  in  obtalnhig 
medical  care,  hospitalization,  rehabilita- 
tion. Job  training,  and  other  benefits. 
We  can  all  be  proud  of  the  work  which 
the  "DAV"  have  performed  over  the 
years,  and  I  want  to  add  my  voice  in 
congratulating  them  for  a  Job  extremely 
well  done. 


SECRETARY  FOWLER  RIGHTLY 
CALLS  ATTENTION  TO  THE  ABUSE 
OF  MUNICIPAL  INDUSTRIAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT BONDS 

Mr.  KREBS.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rsussl  may  ex- 
tend his  ranarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rzcoao  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE:aK£R  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  G^Deaker.  I  applaud 
last  niursday's  remarks  of  Treasury 
Secretary  Henry  H.  Fowler  before  the 
White  House  Conference  for  State  Legis- 
lative Leaders.  He  disclosed  that  meas- 
ures are  being  cotuddered  to  do  away 
with  Federal  Income  tax  benefits  which 
currently  attach  to  municipal  Industrial 
development  bonds. 

The  Federal  Government  has  long 
glvm  the  privllage  to  State  and  local 
governments  of  Issuing  tax-exempt 
bonds  to  finance  needed  public  facilities. 
By  giving  up  these  tax  revenues,  the 
Federal  Government  in  effect  extends 
a  subsidy  to  local  governments  which  en- 
ables them  to  build  schools,  timyttaiff 
roads,  and  sewers.  Sokmgasthesefacil- 
Itles  are  for  a  public  puipoae.  the  dimi- 
nution of  Federal  revenues  can  be 
Justified. 

But  bi  the  past  decade  State  and  local 
governments  have  Increasingly  Issued 
tax-exempt  bonds  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  industrial  and  oommerdal 
f aeiUtles  for  sale  or  lease  to  private  prtrf- 
itmaUng  eoxporatkms.  Thus,  tbe  bene- 
fits of  the  Mderal  tax  exsmptlrai  are 
passed  on  to  private  eorporatkms  who 
acquire  land,  plants,  and  equipment  at 
greatly  reduced  fimmdng  costs— In  one 
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recent  ease,  at  an  estimated  saving  to 
the  corporation  of  nearly  $10  million. 

Many  of  these  Issues  finance  the  ex- 
IMuudon  of  corporations  well  able  to  raise 
capital  in  conventional  securities  mar- 
kets—corporations such  as  Cutler-Ham- 
mer. Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Co.,  oUn- 
Mathleson.  Safeway  Stores.  UJB.  Rubber 

The  stiff  competition  among  localtiM 
across  the  country  to  attract  Job-provid- 
ing and  tax-revenue-produdng  Industry 
has  caused  municipal  industrial  develop- 
ment bond  financing  to  snowball.  As  late 
as  1960  only  nine  States  permitted  local 
governments  to  engage  in  tax-exempt 
indiistrlal  financing.  In  self-defense 
today  some  38  States  have  legislation  on 
their  statute  books  which  authorized  is- 
suance  of  these  bonds. 

By  a  count  of  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association,  municipal  Industrial  devel- 
opment financing  has  grown  from  $12 
million  in  1955  to  $100  million  in  1963 
to*  $200  million  in  1965.  In  the  first  5 
months  of  this  year  this  financing  hu 
amounted  to  $275  million — already  in 
excess  of  the  1965  aimual  figure.  An- 
other estimate,  quoted  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  April  1,  1966,  places  1965  mu- 
nicipal Industrial  development  bond  Is- 
sues at  nearly  $1  billion. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  this 
financing  will  be  up  sharply  In  1966  on 
account  of  more  communities  offering  It, 
the^  higher  interest  rates  on  conventional 
borrowings,  and  a  larger  volume  of  cor- 
porate investment. 

As  Secretary  Fowler  said: 

The  advantage  to  any  State  or  munldptllty 
decreases  as  more  States  and  localities  enter 
the  field. 

The  beggar-thy-nelfi^bor  competition 
for  new  industry  is  im>w  so  Intense  that 
New  York  City  has  been  compelled  to 
enter.  According  to  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  28,  New  York  City  was  forced  to 
grant  subsidies  to  private  corporations 
"not  so  much  to  attract  new  business  as 
to  stem  the  tide  of  biisiness  leaving  the 
city."  The  day  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  all  cities  in  the  United  States  win, 
like  New  York  City,  be  compelled  to  offer 
subsidies  to  private  Industry  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Federal  taxpayer,  and  when 
no  corporation  can  afford  to  expand 
without  8h(H?ping  around  for  the  great- 
est subsidy. 

Moreover,  as  the  Secretary  also  pointed 
out.  municipal  iiulustrlal  development 
bond  financing  will  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  legitimate  municipal  bond  financ- 
ing for  needed  public  facilities  by  even- 
tually driving  up  the  Interest  rates  on  all 
municipal  bonds  without  a  compensatory 
increase  in  public  service. 

On  March  1. 1965.  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  and  myself  in- 
troduced klenUcal  bills.  HJt.  5587  and 
H Jt  6599.  which  would  remove  the  Fed- 
eral tax  exemption  for  interest  on  State 
or  local  govertunent  (4>ligatlons  issued  to 
finance  industrial  or  conunerdal  facili- 
ties to  be  sold  or  leased  to  private  profit- 
making  enterprises.  The  blUs  would  in 
no  way  encroach  upon  the  right  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  issue  tax- 
exempt  bonds  to  finance  activities  which 
serve  a  public  purpose. 

The  remarks  of  Secretary  Fowler 
should  be  welcome  to  all  Interested  in 
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plugging  this  hole  In  tli!  public  purse. 
I  hope  the  Secretary's  statement  will 
now  move  the  Congress  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  denyinglthe  tax  exemp- 
tion of  municipal  industijlal  development 
bonds.  1 1 

The  Secretary's  remarks  follow: 

RCMAUCS  BT   HON.   HENRT   hJ  FOWLXB,   SKBE- 

TART  or  TRc  Treasury,  at  jms  Whtfr  House 

CONTXREIfCE  rOR  STATE  LcttSLATIVE  LEADOIS, 
EXKCUTIVB  OlTXCK  BuniXNG.  Thitrsdat, 
JUNX  18, 19M 

The  theme  of  this  conference  is  encour- 
agement of  greater  Intergofernmental  coop- 
eration in  otxr  federal  system 

The  President,  In  his  St^«  of  tbe  Union 
Message,  tirgad  that  we.  an^  I  quote,  "DM>ve 
on  to  develop  a  creative  F^fleralism  to  best 
use  tbe  wonderful  diversitrr  of  our  Institu- 
tions and  our  people  to  s<l|ire  tbe  problems 
and  to  fultlU  the  dreams  of  tbe  American 
people."  I 

My  frame  of  reference  is  ^he  financing  of 
government.  So  I  would  lift  to  discuss  with 
you  some  of  the  problems  BJnd  prospects  we 
share  In  the  financing  of  urgently  needed 
public  prognuns.  | 

In  tbe  eyes  of  many,  thdj  price  tag  is  the 
most  significant  part  of  any  |roveriunent  pro- 
gram. Often  the  price  tag  i$  the  controUlng 
factor,  regardless  of  the  ne^  for  a  particu- 
lar activity.  I 

In  their  understandabi  a  preoccupation 
with  cost,  many  people  see!  ihe  Federal  gov- 
ernment only  in  terms  of  bt^^gets  of  $100  bil- 
lion and  more,  millions  of  jamployees,  and  a 
vast  national  debt. 

Meet  people  are  unawar^l— and  would  be 
surprised  to  learn — that  the  State  govern- 
ments today,  taken  collectively,  also  consti- 
tute a  vast  enterprise  of  some  two  million 
employees  with  biidgets  totalling  some  $45 
billion  a  year. 

Further,  while  the  natlci^l  debt  has  de- 
creased from  58  percent  of  Itptal  debt,  public 
and  private,  in  104S  to  22  p|ekt;ent  at  the  end 
of  1965,  State  and  local  debt  has  rlaen  from 
4  percent  to  7  percent  of  total  debt. 

Thoee  few  surface  olieervations  reflect  both 
the  growth  of  the  State  governments  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  problen<a  they  are  grap- 
pling with  today.  Yotir  prf*ence  here,  I  be- 
lieve, reflects  the  ferment;  taking  place  In 
the  States— the  new  vit(i|lty  which  has 
renewed  yotir  determlnatl^^t  to  meet  your 
challenges  and  spurred  yoiif  search  for  new 
ideas  and  new  resources.     1 1 

Your  problems  are  Immeme  in  such  fields 
as  education,  health,  weUure,  transporta- 
tion, oonaervation,  urban  Mvelopment,  eco- 
nomic development.  Tour  i<)urces  of  revenue 
are  necesMrily  limited  and  uncomfortably 
close  to  you.  Tbe  sharpnew  of  this  dilemma 
has,  understandably,  led  mfiny  to  conclude 
that  Waahlngton  should  t^I^^  "P  ^^  finan- 
cial slack.  I 

There  la  an  obvious  attri  k^tlon  In  the  idea 
that  the  Federal  govemm4at,  with  Its  vast 
resources  and  Its  seeming  remoteness  from 
Uie  tazpayen,  should  shart  ilta  good  fortune 
by  maldng  a  atrUclngly  larg^  contribution  to 
the  revenues  ao  urgently  ne^ed  by  the  States 
and  their  oreaturas.  tbe  cltlM. 

Federal  grants  to  Statea  tfor  special  pur- 
poses have  been  around  r^r  a  long  tinie. 
They  have  Increased  ma-kedly  in  recent 
years.  Recently,  however,  i  ;ite  Idea  of  grants 
without  any  strings  has  been  gaining  in 
prominence.  The  econom  it  Milton  Frled- 
>nan  propoaed  aiich  grant  ^  to  replace  the 
existing  system  of  granta-ii  -jald. 

Of  course,  the  Friedman  plan  did  not  get 
very  far  because  there  was  ao  general  senti- 
ment for  giving  up  tbm  e]*tlng  granta.  A 
later  variation  was  develop  ^  which  removed 
this  inhibitton.  It  was  to  pi  (^de  such  blank- 
check  granta  In  addltton  14  codatlng  grant- 
in-aid  programa.  TbU  ma  «  popular  venton 
came  to  be  known  aa  tbe  Mler  plan,  named 


for  the  former  chairman  of  the  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

The  esaence  of  the  plan  is  ttiat  Federal 
revenues  would  be  set  aside  in  an  amount 
equal  to  one  or  two  percent  of  the  Federal 
individual  Income  tax  base.  This  sum  would 
be  distributed  to  the  States  for  general  gov- 
ernment purposes — with  no  strings  at- 
tached—on a  per  capita  basis. 

I  didn't  come  here  to  shoot  the  HeUer 
plan  down.     I  understand  its  attraction. 

But  I  believe  it  Is  eesentlal  to  keep  this 
plan — and  the  many  similar  and  related 
plans — In  proper  perspective. 

When  Mr.  Heller  propose^i  the  plan  In 
late  1964,  his  prognosis  for  the  Federal  budg- 
et was  that  revenues  would  rise  84  to  $5  bil- 
lion a  year  faster  than  expenditures,  due 
to  continuing  econ,omlc  growth.  He  could 
not  have  known  that  the  growth  In  the  de- 
mands of  Vietnam  would  soon  Increase  Fed- 
eral expenditures  more  than  tvrice  that  total 
annually.  The  fact  is  that  for  the  period 
immediately  ahead,  there  will  be  no  sur- 
plus Federal  revenues  which  could  be  dis- 
tributed to  tbe  States  without  creating  severe 
inflationary  pressures. 

Further,  at  the  time  the  Heller  plan  was 
propoaed,  most  observers  did  not  believe  that 
a  comprehensive  program  for  federal  aid  to 
education  could  be  enacted. 

In  the  last  10  years,  total  Federal  aid  to 
State  and  local  governments  has  more  than 
tripled,  rising  from  S4  billion  In  1957  to  the 
SIS  billion  budgeted  for  1967.  Federal  aid 
payments  accounted  for  approximately  15 
percent  of  all  general  revenues  available  to 
State  and  local  governments  In  1965.  A 
Council  of  State  Governments  study,  soon  to 
be  published,  shows  that  in  1946  the  State 
and  local  governments  received  $1.00  from 
the  Federal  government  for  every  $13.50  they 
raised  from  their  own  resources.  But,  in 
1964,  they  received  $1.00  in  Federal  funds  for 
every  $5.80  of  their  own  revenues.  I  cite 
these  figures  only  to  show  that  there  la  con- 
vincing evidence  of  Federal  recognition  of 
the  need  to  aasiat  State  and  local  govern- 
ments with  their  financial  problenu. 

We  all  recognize  the  need  for  cooperation 
among  the  levels  of  government  In  the  field 
of  finances.  But  we  dont  always  remember 
that  cooperation  Is  a  two-way  street.  And 
sometimes  a  cooperative  effort  goes  wrong. 
This  is  always  a  disappointment,  although 
It  can  usually  be  remedied  if  the  will  to 
cooperate  is  maintained. 

One  example  of  a  cooperative  effort  which 
has  turned  Into  a  disadvantage  for  both  the 
Federal  government  and  at  least  some  of  the 
States  is  of  particular  interest  to  me.  For 
some  time  I  have  shared  with  many  others, 
some  In  the  Administration,  some  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  some  in  responsible  financial  posi- 
tions In  State  and  local  governments,  a  grow- 
ing concern  about  certain  uses  of  the  tax- 
exemption  privilege  Which  is  accorded  to 
State  and  municipal  bonds. 

Since  the  Inaugruratlon  of  the  Federal  In- 
come tax  in  1913,  the  interest  on  obligations 
Issued  by  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions has  been  exempted  Income.  The  Justi- 
fication for  the  exemption  la  that  It  reduces 
tbe  cost  of  State  and  local  borrowing  dona 
for  the  ptupoae  of  carrying  out  eaaentlal 
Oovemment  functloDS.  But,  as  with  any 
wide-ranging  exemption,  applications  which 
could  not  be  foreseen  when  it  was  granted 
have  occurred. 

One  area  that  has  falsed  doubts  and  dis- 
cussion over  the  years  heis  been  the  use  of 
Industrial  development  bonds.  This  prac- 
tice has  been  defended  on  the  gnnmd  that 
it  helps  to  bring  industry  to  low-lnoom« 
labor-aurplua  areaa.  Thoughtful  crltlca, 
however,  have  prophesied  that  the  practice 
would  eventually  become  self -defeating.  Re- 
cent experience  appears  to  support  their 
view,  alnee  tbe  use  of  this  type  at  bonding 
la  growing  and  the  advantage  to  any  Stats  or 
municlpauty  deereasea  aa  more  Statea  and 


localities  enter  tbe  field.  This  practice 
merits  careful  attention  and  is  currently  un- 
der study. 

In  recent  years,  new  financial  arrange- 
ments involving  use  of  the  exemption  have 
arisen  which  have  caused  serious  concern. 
One  of  these  is  arbitrage,  which  arises  when 
the  principal  purpose  of  fioaUng  State  or 
local  bonds  Is  to  buy  U.S.  bonds  with  the 
proceeds  and  realize  a  profit  from  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Interest  rates  on  tax- 
exempt  and  taxable  securities.  The  varia- 
tions In  tbe  practice  are  almost  Infinite. 
Tbe  buyers  of  tbe  tax-exempt  bonds  are.  In 
reality,  only  purchasing  U.S.  bonds  indirect- 
ly. Their  tax  exemption  Is  diverted  to  make 
a  profit  for  a  State  or  municipality. 

As  another  example,  some  S^tes  and  local 
governments  are  issuing  tax-exempt  bands  to 
finance  commercial  enterprises,  which  they 
operate  In  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise. To  date,  these  transactions  have 
been  confined  to  real  estate  which  is  leased 
to  private  parties.  But  other  commercial 
tises  may  be  found.  While  tbe  amount  of 
bonds  issued  for  this  purpose  has  so  far  been 
small,  there  Is  every  indication  that  it  will 
be  substantial  in  tbe  future  unless  curbed. 
For  example,  one  Issue  now  proposed  would 
Involve  over  $500  million. 

The  Federal  government  is  sympathetic 
with  the  need  of  States  and  municipalities 
to  meet  their  financial  problems.  But  we 
cannot  condone  extension  of  the  tax  exemp- 
tion to  these  new  financial  arrangementa  aa 
a  means  of  accomplishing  thoee  objectives 
at  tbe  expense  of  tbe  nation's  taxpayers. 

These  arrangements,  moreover,  by  greatly 
increasing  the  total  of  exempt  bonds  out- 
standing, will  eventually  drive  up  tike  in- 
terest rates  paid  by  all  SUtes  and  munldpal- 
iUea  for  their  borrowing.  Yet  there  will  lie 
no  commensurate  Increase  in  public  service 
to  compensate  for  the  cost  to  the  taxpayera. 

If  legislation  la  enacted,  or  If  adminlstra- 
ttve  measures  are  adopted,  which  exclude 
these  arrangementa  from  tbe  benefits  of  tbe 
exemption,  I  hoi)e  no  one  will  be  misled  into 
thinking  that  we  are  launching  an  attack  on 
the  basic  interest  exemption  for  State  and 
local  borrowing.  Quite  tbe  contrary,  as  with 
any  exemption,  curtailment  of  uses  wtilcb 
cannot  be  condoned  la  a  oonditton  necessary 
for  preservation  of  tbe  exemption  for  Its  In- 
tended uses. 

Although  it  has  required  me  to  speak  in 
somewhat  negative  terms,  I  have  taken  the 
time  to  talk  about  Federal  revenue-ahailng 
and  considerations  involving  the  tax  exemp- 
tion for  State  and  municipal  bonds  because 
I  know  the  former  subject  is  one  of  great 
interest  to  you  and  the  latter  la  of  great 
interest  to  me. 

But  It  would  be  a  travesty  to  lose  the  great 
opportunity  which  this  conference  provides 
by  giving  it  a  negative  tone.  To  aay  we  have 
problenu,  I  beUeve,  is  simply  to  describe  the 
human  condition.  But  the  future  lias  never 
looked  brighter  than  it  does  now  for  a  great 
cooperative — and  successful — attack  against 
the  problems  we  share. 

We  have  stopped  looking  at  our  Federal 
system  of  government  aa  If  It  were  compoaed 
of  three  totally  separate  and  independent 
layers— local.  SUt«  and  natlonaL  We  have 
recognised  that,  in  our  Federal  system,  re- 
sponsibilities are  mixed  and  inseparable  and 
relationships  are  close  and  binding. 

We  know  that  action  at  one  level  often 
affects  all  levels,  and  we  know  that  action 
which  la  harmful  to  one  level  cannot.  In  the 
long  run,  be  baneflelal  to  the  others.  We 
realize  that  suocessful  action  undertaken  by 
one  isvel  of  government,  in  meeting  what  It 
regards  as  Its  own  responsibilities,  frequently 
results  in  handsome  benefits  for  the  others. 

Many  examplea  of  this  Interrelatedness 
come  to  mind,  bat  none  serves  better  than 
tbe  Federal  Oseal  poUdea  of  tbe  last  6  years 
wldoh  aimed  at  stUnnUttng  tbe  aooaomy. 
Tax  reduction  played  a  major  role  in  Uxe 
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economle  rwurgence  wblcb  has  now  brougbt 
ua  Into  our  atztb  year  of  expansion.  The 
addition  of  reeourcea  on  which  the  State* 
and  munlclpalltlea  can  draw  and  which  hare 
come  Into  exlatence  In  this  period  of  vigorous 
growth  far  outweighs  the  advantages  that 
would  accrue  from  any  revenue-sharing  for- 
mula. The  Federal  government,  taking  ac- 
tion on  a  national  scale  to  foster  economic 
growth,  has  broadened  and  reinforced  the 
revenue  base  from  which  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment derive  their  sustenance. 

Our  accomplishments  are  not  all  In  the 
post.  I  have  spoken  of  the  heightened  vi- 
tality of  the  States.  But  do  not  underesti- 
mate the  power  of  President  Johnson's  con- 
cept of  creative  Federalism  at  the  Federal 
level.  ThU  concept  makes  clear  that  the 
various  levels  of  goremment  are— and  m\ist 
be— members  of  a  partnership  In  which  each 
has  deflnlte^though  differing — responsibil- 
ities with  respect  to  each  function  and  ac- 
Uvlty.  The  President  charged  his  Admlnls- 
traUon  to  take  the  InitiaUve  in  these  words: 

"Many  of  our  critical  new  programs  in- 
volve the  Federal  Government  in  Joint  ven- 
tures with  State  and  local  governments  in 
thousands  of  conununltles  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  success  or  failure  of  those  pro- 
granu  depends  largely  on  timely  and  effec- 
tive communications  and  on  readiness  for 
action  on  the  part  of  both  Federal  agencies 
in  tbe  field  and  State  and  local  governmental 
units.  We  must  strengthen  the  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  programs  In  the  field.  We 
must  open  channels  of  responsibility.  We 
must  give  more  freedom  of  action  and  judg- 
ment to  the  people  on  the  firing  line." 

It  is  obvloxis  that  the  cooperation  required 
by  thU  approach  to  FederaUsm  must  extend 
throughout  the  financial  field  if  our  mutxuU 
efforts  are  to  be  successful.  We  have  a  long 
and  proud  record  on  which  to  b\illd.  Be- 
hind the  President's  leadership  we  intend  to 
advance  the  concept  of  creative  Federalism 
to  the  farthest  limits  of  our  imagination  and 
energies. 

COL.  LEVI  R.  CHASE,  USAF,  COM- 
MANDINO  OFFICER.  12TH  TACTI- 
CAL  FIGHTER  WINO,  VIETNAM,  AN 
OUT8TANDINO  NATIVE  OF  CORT- 
LAND, N.T. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  l^Teaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  sentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  STBAnoif ]  may  ez- 
toid  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RccoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ohjeetlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
April  when  our  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Anned  Services  Committee  went 
to  Vietnam  on  an  inspection  trip,  we  had 
the  opportunity  of  vlaltlnc  the  12th 
TacUcal  Fighter  Wing  of  the  UJ3.  Air 
Force  located  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  This 
group,  composed  largely  of  P-4C  Phan- 
tom fighter  aircraft,  has  the  duty  of 
furnishing  dose  air  support  to  ground 
forces  engaged  with  the  enemy  In  the 
n  Corps  area  of  ^Hetnam.  basically  the 
central  portion  of  South  Vietnam.  We 
were  given  an  excellent  briefing  on  the 
•ccompllshments  of  this  group  by  their 
commanding  offloer,  Ool.  Levi  R.  Chase, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  Colonel 
Chase  is  a  native  of  my  congressional 
district,  having  been  bom  and  raised  in 
Cortland.  N.T.    The  people  of  Cortland 


can  be  Justly  proud  of  the  Job  that  Colo- 
nel Chase  is  doing  In  support  of  our 
current  commitment  in  Vietnam.  We 
are  all  indebted  to  him. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  a  splendid  editorial  from  the 
Cortland  Standard  of  June  14,  1966,  on 
the  background  and  achievements  of  one 
of  our  great  heroes  in  Vietnam,  Col.  Levi 
R.  Chase: 

COBTLAiro'S     FLTINO     ACK — "HKKK'S     OinC     FOB 
DBAFT  CaKD   BtTSNCXSl" 

"Here's  one  for  the  draft  card  burners!" 

That  was  the  comment  delivered  personally 
by  a  friend  of  Col.  Levi  R.  Chase  along  with 
a  clipping  from  tbe  Air  Force  Times  of  June 
8,  1966. 

Col.  Chase  of  Cortland  was  an  Air  Force 
ace  in  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War. 
Now,  at  age  49  and  still  fiylng  combat,  be  is  a 
wing  commander  In  Viet  Nam. 

Chances  are  that  Col.  Chase  entered  the 
Armed  Forces  even  before  he  could  be  Issued 
a  draft  card.  So  he  might  not  have  had  a 
chance  to  Join  the  long-balred  torchlight 
gang.  He  doesn't  even  have  time  to  think 
much  about  them  because  be  is  too  busy 
fighting  his  and  their  war. 

The  contrast  Is  striking  In  the  light  of  the 
article  from  the  Air  Force  limes  with  a 
Saigon  dateline.  It  tells  that  during  the 
week  ending  May  27,  Air  Force  strike  piloU 
logged  1,388  combat  sorties  against  the  Viet 
Cong  targets  In  South  Viet  Nam. 

The  article  states: 

"F-4C  crews  of  the  12th  "Taetlcal  Fighter 
Wing  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  Air  Base  started  the 
week  with  a  new  record.  On  May  21,  they 
passed  their  ten-thousandth  combat  sortie. 
The  milestone  mission  was  flown  by  the  wing 
commander.  Col.  Levi  R.  Chase.  The  wing 
arrived  in  Viet  Nam  Nov.  1." 

Col.  Chase  has  been  setting  records  in  the 
air  ever  since  he  entered  service. 

He  was  graduated  from  Cortland  High  In 
1936  and  left  Syracxise  University  to  Join  the 
Armed  Forces  to  become  a  "one  man  wave  of 
destruction"  during  World  War  n.  He 
downed  13  planes  in  240  missions.  He  re- 
entered service  and  during  the  Korean  War 
the  then,  lieutenant  colonel,  won  a  Unit 
CltaUon,  Legion  of  Merit  and  the  Korean 
government's  unit  citation  plus  ribbons  of 
every  theatre  of  operations. 

This  kind  of  thing,  defending  his  country, 
has  become  a  way  of  life  for  Col.  Chase,  ever 
since  be  entered  service  in  1941. 

The  Cortland  native  has  won  a  place  of 
distinction  for  himself  and  his  home  town 
in  the  combat  records  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force.  It  is  Americans  like  Col.  Chase 
who  will  get  on  with  the  Job  of  winning  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam  to  which  they  and  we  are 
committed. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  SOVIET  OCCUPA- 
TION OP  ESTONIA,  LATVIA.  AND 
LITHUANIA 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  McOhath]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Racoao  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  ttw  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ut.  McGRATH.  Ur.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  the  26th  anniversary  of 
the  occupaticm  by  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union  of  the  Republics  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  mass  deporta- 
tions of  dtlMDi  of  those  Baltic  States— 


both  sad  aimlversaries,  but  anniversaries 
which  should  be  marked  so  that  we  in  the 
free  world  do  not  lose  sight  of  what 
communism  holds  in  store  for  nations  it 
"liberates." 

The  occupation  by  Red  military  forces 
ended  the  existence  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  as  free  and  independent 
nations  and  the  invasions  were  flagrant 
acts  of  aggression.  The  people  of  the 
Soviet-enslaved  Baltic  States  have  been 
deprived  of  their  national  independence 
and  their  individual  liberties.  The  mur- 
ders of  thousands  of  inhabitants  and 
deportations  to  Russia  of  over  a  half 
million  people  from  the  Baltic  countries 
have  been  reported — this  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.SJI.  was  a  signatory 
to  the  Genocide  Convention.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  been  systematically  exploiting 
the  natural  resources,  labor,  and  national 
production  of  the  Baltic  countries  and 
this  represents  the  worst  type  of  a  co- 
lonial power. 

The  U.S.S.R.  does  not  have  any  legal 
basis  for  the  occupation  of  the  three 
Baltic  nations,  but  tries  to  Justify  its 
domination  by  fraud  and  usurpation  of 
the  will  of  the  people.  Our  Government 
has  never  recognized  the  forcible  seizure 
and  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States 
into  the  Soviet  Union  and  has  again 
upheld  and  restated  this  position  in  the 
most  recent  olScisJ  State  Department 
publication.  "Treaties  in  Force." 

The  first  mass  deportation  took  place 
in  June  1941,  when  over  60,000  men, 
women,  and  children  were  dragged  from 
their  homes,  herded  into  cattle  cars,  and 
shipped  to  the  most  forbidding  regions 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  After  3  years  ot 
Nazi  occupation,  the  Red  army  reoc- 
cupied  the  Baltic  coimtrles,  and,  in  1944, 
similar  deportations  were  resiuned.  In 
recent  years,  by  use  of  threats,  pressures, 
and  enticements,  Estonian,  Latvian,  and 
Lithuanian  people  are  Induced  to  "vol- 
imteer"  for  permanent  resettlement  in 
remote  and  underdeveloped  parts  of  the 
Soviet  land.  Despite  the  death  of  Stalin 
and  the  widely  publicized  changes  which 
followed,  the  fundamental  injustice  stUl 
remains  and  the  process  of  extermination 
of  every  vestige  of  former  independence 
continues  in  those  former  Republics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  26  years  the  Baltic 
peoples  In  the  free  world  as  well  as  in 
the  homelands  have  been  striving  to  re- 
turn to  freedom,  democracy,  and  ipde- 
pendence  to  the  Baltic  States.  Although 
the  Baltic  peoples  have  often  before 
demonstrated  their  will  and  ability  to 
survive,  the  forces  presently  holding 
them  down  are  too  strong  to  be  overcome 
unassisted.  I  feel  that  memorallzlng 
these  coincident,  sad  anniversaries  will 
not  only  remind  Americans  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Soviet  Union  engages 
in  colonialism,  but  may  also  give  hope 
to  the  Baltic  peoples  in  their  homelands 
that  the  free  world  is  cognizant  of  their 
plight  and  interested  in  the  return  of 
their  nations  to  the  free  world. 


June  20,  1966 


WHY  HARASS  THE  SIERRA  CLUB? 
Mr.    KREBS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  ScHMUHAimn]  may  ex- 
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ihe  gentleman 


Mr.  Speaker. 


tend  his  remarks  at  thii  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extrai  .^ona  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  ten  tfon.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ofj 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection . 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  Vk^  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  H(«se  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  excellent  editorial  pertain- 
ing to  recent  actions  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  which  ^is  in  the  June 
14  issue  of  the  Washingllcin  Journal.  I 
believe  the  editor  has  pointed  out  very 
perceptively  the  implications  of  the  rul- 
ing on  the  Sierra  Club  bt  the  Internal 
Revenue  Serrloe.  The  editorial  follows: 
OuraAOEOus  Tax  Action 

Few  acts  by  the  federal  government  have 
brought  such  a  sense  of  outrt^e  as  the  recent 
threat  by  the  Internal  Revenue  service  to 
cancel  the  tax-exempt  status  of  the  Sierra 
Club  (a  nationwide  conserviilon  group)  be- 
cause of  advertisements  the;  club  ran  oppos- 
ing tbe  construction  of  two!  federal  dams  in 
the  Grand  Canyon. 

Actually,  the  tax  peoplej  aid  more  than 
threaten :  they  canceled  thei  tax  privileges  of 
the  conservation  group  imi^edlately,  before 
starting  their  "investigaapn."  In  other 
words,  the  conservatlonins  are  befhg 
punished  before  they  are  pfoved  guilty  of 
anything. 

Tbe  Sierra  Club  is  one  ofj  the  largest  con- 
servation groups  in  the  country;  it  has  mem- 
bers in  every  state;  it  is  devoted  to  pro- 
tecting the  natural  resour^Ss  of  America — 
Its  rivers,  forests,  canyonk,  wildlife — for 
future  generations.  It  obMcts  strenuously 
to  the  proposed  datns  in  tn4  Grand  Canyon 
because  it  believes  there  is  ho  need  for  the 
dams  and  because  they  wotilb  certainly  ruin 
one  of  the  great  natural  wonders  In  the 
world. 


attempting  to 

is  wrong  with 

[Walton   League 


Of  course  the  Sierra  Club  I 
Influence  legislation.  WhatI 
that?  So  does  the  Isaak 
attempt  to  influence  leglsllattion,  so  do  tbe 
labor  unions,  so  does  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  What  could  be  nt(jre  proper  than 
for  the  Sierra  Club  to  statelflainly  and  pub- 


h 


41r  opposition  to 
d  Canyon  and 


Internal  Rev- 
4  intolerable  use 
iwer  to  squash 


llcly,  In  the  newspapers, 
the  destruction  of  the  Oi 
their  reasons  for  it? 

The  present  action  of  t| 
enue  service  strikes  us  as 
of  tbe  government's  tax 
any  fair  and  honest  opposition.  It  seems  to 
say:  If  you  dare  oppose  anything  the  admin- 
istration favors,  we  will  putqlsh  you,  we  wlU 
sick  the  tax  boys  on  you,  w^  WlU  rub  you  out. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  ibe  only  ones  in- 
furiated by  this  high  hand^  ruthlessness  on 
the  part  of  the  Internal  ttevenue  service. 
There  Is  already  evidence  (hat  a  good  many 
Congressmen  and  Senatoraj  are  reacting  the 
same  way.  Let  us  hope  tjhey  smack  down 
the  Revenue  Service  resoUtidlngly.  and  so 
decisively  it  wont  soon  a^^ln  try  to  act  as 
a  goon  squad  to  sUence  honest  opposition. 


the  Pateraon  N^ws  of  June  17, 1966,  ex- 
pressing the  views  of  my  distinguished 
predecessor,  Gordon  CanfleJd: 

CANriKLB  KxPsxasBS  Ounaox  Ovxb  RkPcnTS 
MsUNXs  Had  To  Taaow  Rocks 

Former  Congressman  Gordon  Canfleld  ex- 
pressed outrage  today  at  reports  from  Saigon 
describing  how  an  outnumbered  aitd  sur- 
rounded Marine  patrol  was  forced  to  throw 
rocks  to  defend  Itself  when  it  ran  out  of  am- 
munition during  an  engagement  with  tbe 
Viet  Cong. 

"I  am  a  veteran  of  World  War  I.  I  served  in 
Congress  during  World  War  n  and  during 
the  Korean  War,  and  I  never  beard  of  such 
a  deplorable  situation,"  Canfleld  said. 

Tbe  Paterson  Congressman  said  he  now 
understands  why  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Viet  Nam,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  has  indlcatod 
that  the  war  there  may  last  20  years. 

"This  is  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world.  We  simply  should  not  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  our  men  fight  with  rocka.  I 
cannot  understand  how  such  a  condition 
could  exist,"  Canfleld,  who  is  community  re- 
lations director  for  the  First  National  Bank, 
declared. 

Canfleld  said  he  felt  there  would  be  a  "very 
unwholesome  public  reaction"  to  tbe  situa- 
tion. 

"It  Is  about  time  tbe  adnUnlstration  and 
the  defense  establishment  began  telling  the 
truth  about  the  Viet  War  to  tbe  American 
people,"  Canfleld  said.  "I  have  no  doubt 
Congress  wlU  want  to  investigate  this  situa- 
tion." 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Canfleld  that  there  Is 
no  reason  why  our  men  in  South  Vietnam 
should  not  have  all  the  equipment  nec- 
essary for  their  own  pit>tection.  My  ex- 
perience has  been,  however,  that  in  many 
cases  the  shortages  which  are  alleged  do 
not  exist.  Purtherfore,  those  that  do 
exist  are  often  the  result  of  supply  prob- 
lems in  Vietnam,  and  do  not  reflect  a 
general  shortage. 

I  agree  with  Congressman  Canfleld 
that  the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  know  the  full  truth  about  this  prob- 
lem, and  I  urge  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  investigate  the  matter  and  to 
insure  that  if  shortages  do  exist,  they  are 
prompUy  and  effectively  remedied. 


lOR 


DO   WE    HAVE    SHORTAGES   IN 
SUPPLIES  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM? 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  i  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th&K  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  J<^i:LsoNl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extrineous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  4f  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objeotkbi. 

Mr.  J0EU30N.  Mr.  I  Speaker.  I  Insert 
herewith  a  news  item  w]  i  ch  appeared  In 


(The  f  oUowiog  MeaOxn  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BncBANAM)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr.  Clakoick  J.  Baowir,  Ja. 

Mr.  BIoClort. 

Mr.  Kkith. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Krkbs)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  LzGGiTT  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Callam. 

Mr.  RivKRS  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  TxAciTK  of  Texas. 


SENATE  BILL.  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION, AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolution  and 
joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles  were  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8.  SISO.  An  act  to  make  furtber  provision 
for  the  retirement  of  the  OomptroUer  Gen- 
eral; to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmcat  Op- 
erations. 

8.  Con.  Res.  88.  (Concurrent  resolution  rela- 
tive to  parity  i>rtoes  for  agricultural  oom- 
modltles;  to  tbe  Oomntlttoe  on  Agriculture. 

8  J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  tbe  striking  of  medals  In  conunemoration 
of  tbe  fiftieth  anniversary  of  tbe  Federal  land 
bank  system  in  tbe  United  States;  to  tbe 
Committe  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCTE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Pkpper  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
BBXT).  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
BXET) ,  for  Monday  and  Tuesday,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  AspiifAix,  on  June  21  and  June  22, 
1966,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  HoRTOH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GxRALD  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today,  on  accoimt 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Fallon  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoiroRxssiOHAL 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mis.  Oairriiss  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  and  tables  during  her  spe- 
cial order  of  today. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  %>eaker : 

H  Jt.  16203.  An  act  to  provide,  for  the 
period  beginning  on  July  1. 1966,  and  ending 
on  June  30,  1967,  a  temporary  Increase  In  the 
pubUc  debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21,  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJt.  14266.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  tbe  Treasury  and  Post  OlBce  DepM^ments. 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the  flseal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H.R.  15124.  An  act  to  amend  section  316  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1888,  as 
amended. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KREBS .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly (at  3  o'clock  and  27  minutes  pjn)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. June  21.  1966.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Undtf  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
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the   Speaker's   table   and   referred   as 
follows : 

2407.  A  letter  from  the  AMlatant  Secretary 
for  AdmloUtratlon,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, tranomlttlng  a  report  of  a  violation  of 
■ecUon  3079  of  the  Revised  SUtutes,  aa 
amended;  to  the  Ooounlttae  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

3498.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, Veterans'  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  revise 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  recoupment  of  disability  sev- 
erance pay  under  certain  conditions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3499.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions) ,  tranamltUng  a  report  of  procurement 
from  small  and  other  business  firms  for  July 
196ft-Aprll  19M,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 
as  amended;  to  th«  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

3600.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  readiness  status  of  Idle  am- 
munition-production facilities.  Department 
of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations. 

3fi01.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor. General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
ttaorlse  the  Public  Printer  to  print  for  and 
deliver  to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion an  additional  copy  of  certain  publica- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

2603.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  request 
for  the  withdrawal  and  return  of  a  certain 
case  Involving  suspension  of  deportation, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a) 
(1)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  1963,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

20O3.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
ing the  beneficiaries  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  304(d)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  16, 
1066,  the  following  bills  were  reported 
on  June  17,  1966: 

Ur.  STAOGKRS:  Committee  on  IntersUte 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  1S3M.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
authorlae  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  Issue  rules  and  regulations  with 
respect  to  community  antenna  systems,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1636) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  BJt.  16119.  A  bill  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove the  Federal -State  unemployment  oom- 
pensaUon  program;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  lose) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  pursuant 
to  the  (Mxler  of  the  House  of  June  16, 
1966.  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
June  18. 1966: 

Mr.  <»AT:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  14a04.   A  Mil  to  authorise  the  Architect 


of  the  Capitol  to  remodel  the  existing  struc- 
tures of  the  U.S.  Botanic  Garden  for  use  as  a 
Visitors'  Center;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1037) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Submitted  June   20,  196e\ 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  HJl.  14741.  A  bill  to 
authorize  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  Ma- 
rine Corps  officers  who  may  serve  In  the  com- 
bined grades  of  brigadier  general  and  major 
general;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1638).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoxise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  16005.  A  bill  to 
amend  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
move Inequities  In  the  active  duty  promotion 
opportimltlee  of  certain  officers:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1639).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLfi  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HJl.  16781.  A  bUl  to  exclude  from  lnc<Hne 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNSTT: 
H.R.  16782.  A  blU  to  amend  title  87  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  killed  In  action  shall  be  con- 
tinued through  the  end  of  the  month  In 
which  their  death  occurs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  CalUomla: 
HJl.  16783.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
HJl.  16784.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  FASCELL: 
HJl.  18786.  A  bill  to  facUltate  the  carrying 
out  of  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Convention  on  the  Settlement  of 
Investment  Disputes  Between  States  and  Na- 
tionals of  Other  States,  signed  on  August  27, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
HJl.  18786.  A  bill  to  amend  furtho-  the  Ftar- 
elgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purpoees;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
HJl.  16787.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
costs  of  education  or  training  shall  be  de- 
ductible as  trade  or  business  expenses  when 
Incurred  In  order  to  obtain  a  new  or  better 
Job,  as  well  aa  when  incurred  In  order  to 
maintain  exlsUng  skllU.  status,  salary,  or  em- 
ployment; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMT.mwiN: 

H.R.  16788.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Hat  fee 
for  services  performed  in  connection  with 
the  arrival  In,  or  departure  from,  the  United 
States  of  a  private  aircraft  or  private  vessel, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LOVX: 

HJl.  18789.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorise  Wnaniim 
•■■tatance  for  urban  renewal  projects  invcdv- 
Ing  the  central  bntinei  district  of  a  com- 


munity without  regard  to  certain  requlre- 
menta  otherwise  applicable;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  16790.  A  bUl  to  make  certain  expendl. 
tures  of  the  city  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  eligible  as 
local  grante-in-ald  for  the  pxirpose  of  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  MICHEL: 
HJl.  16791.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1064   to   allow   a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
ByMr.  PELLT: 
H.R.  16793.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  In  the  State 
of  Ariaona,  and  for  other  puri>oses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas : 
HJl.  16703.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJl.  16794.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  Act  of  1906  in  order  to  provide  for 
a  National  Community  Senior  Service  Corps; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  ' 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
HJl.  16796.  A  bin  relating  to  the  Federal 
estate  tax  treatment  of  certain  annuities  paid 
to  survivors  of  members  and  former  member* 
of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  15796.  A  bill  to  create  a  new  division 
for  the  western  district  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HJl.  16797.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  control  of  noise;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.    FARBSTEIN: 
H  J.  Res.  1174.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
additional   appropriation   for   carrying  out 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.  Con.  Res.  787.  Concrirrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Bi«r.  IRVIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  788.    Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide   for   a   permanent   United   Nations 
peacekeeping   force;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REES: 
H.  Con.  Res.  789.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  hold- 
ing of  elections  in  South  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHISLER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  790.      Concurrent    resolution 
relaUve    to    parity    prices    for    agricultural 
commodities;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mx.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  791.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  prlnUng  as  a  House  document 
of  a  report  on  "U.S.  Policy  Toward  Asia"  by 
the  Subconunlttee  on  the  Far  East  and  the 
Pacific  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House    of    Representatives,    together    with 
hearings  thereon  held  by  that  subcommit- 
tee, and  of  additional  copies  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 
H.  Res.  891.  ResoluUon  providing  for  the 
printing  of  certain  proceedings  In  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XZn. 
490.  The  SPKAKXR  presented  a  memorial 
of  tta«  Leglsiatmre  ot  the  State  of  Mlalsslppl 
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transmitting  a  copy  of  Bhhate  Oonourrwit 
Besolutloti  109,  approved  J  i  M  15. 1900,  rela- 
tive to  ratlflcatlon  of  a  pro  j  ssed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  3  ultsd  States  pro- 
viding for  sucoBsslon  to  tl4  PresldsDcy  and 
the  Vies  Presidency,  whlebi'  was  nfarsd  to 
the  Committee  on  the  JudHdary. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 

Under  clause  1  of  nii( 
bills  and  resolutions  wer  t 
severally  referred  as  f oll^^ 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HJl.  16798.  A  blU  for  the 
Um  Lee  (also  known  as  Sang 
the  Committee  on  the  Judi  o  lary. 


LUnONS 

XXII.  private 
introduced  and 


r»Uef  o<  Mrs.  Sang 
LlmHahn):  to 


FUlMry  Res 


By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJL  15789.  A  MU  f or  ths  nUsf  oT  AmelU 
Alot;  to  the  Oommlttss  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Jt.  16800.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Olusappe 
Maso;  to  the  Commlttes  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ur.  BROWN  of  CalUcmU: 
HJt.  15801.  A  blU  for  the  raUef  of  MarUyn 
Judith  Orove;    to  the  Commlttes   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  16803.  A  bUl  for   the  relief  of  Jack 
B*own;  to  the  CommJttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BV1N8  of  T^imessee: 
HJl.  16803.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Sun-Sel 
Wu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDKL: 
HJl.  15804.  A   blU   for   the   reUef   of  Dr. 
Aravlnd  Adyanthaya;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


BylCr.MOOBX: 
HJl.  15806.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  MBo 
Lencek;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PKPPKR: 
HJl.  15808.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jean  M. 
Vorbe;  to  the  Oommittas  on  tbs  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oallfomia: 
HJl.  16807.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
Asero  Oelardi;    to  the  Oommittee  on   the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
401.  Tlie  SPEAKER  -  preeented  a  petition 
of  Henry  Stoner,  Portland.  Oreg.,  rtiatlve  to 
medical  examinations  for  food  handlers  in 
national  parks,  which  was  referred  to  the 
C<»nmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


of  the  fishery 

Nation. 

It  that  we  have 

enslve  coastal 

of  any  na- 

led  to  fully  de- 

The  fact  that 

provide  about  5 


EXTENSION  OF  IqEOifARBXI 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEIIU 

or  MABSACHusvrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPJ^t^SENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  ^0. 196$ 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Sp^fiker.  I  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  ^  colleagues  to 
a  resolution  passed  recently  by  the  Sen- 
ate— Senate  Joint  Resollition  29 — which 
would  authorize  the  Secf^tary  of  the  In- 
terior to  conduct  survey 
resources  available  to 

The  resolution  points 
the  richest  and  most 
and  Inland  fishery  resoi 
tion.  but  that  we  have  tt 
velop  or  conserve  them, 
our  coastal  waters  now 
billion  pounds  of  fish  and  could  poten- 
tially yield  28  billion  pounds  a  year  on  a 
sustained  basis  clearly  ii^dicates  our  fail- 
ure to  develop  this  resource.  At  the  same 
time,  we  may  very  wel^  |  be  overfishing 
some  species. 

The  resolution  also  is 
that  our  rich  coastal 
tracting  many  foreign 
waters  off  our  shores, 
tized  by  the  Increased 
Viet  fleet  off  the  coast  pif  Oregon.  My 
own  area — Cape  Cod  and  the  islands — 
has  had  this  problem  tOr  several  years 
and  we  are.  of  course,  anrare  of  the  po- 
tential problem  of  foreig^i  fishermen,  who 
may  not  follow  good 
ciples  and  over  whom 
have  no  controL  Moi 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  I 
me  that  the  Soviets  wllll 
and  more  intensively  off 
are  building  large  fi 
mother  ships  In  great  ni 
go  anywhere  in  the  worj 

The  resolution  also 
Geneva  Convention  oa 
■ervation  of  the  liviog 
High  Seas,  which  was 
months  ago.  This  convention  estab- 
Ushea  an  international  principle  that 
coastal  nations  have  a  ^lecial  interest  in 
fishery  resources  in  the  Ugh  aeaaptt  their 
Bhores.    Moreover,  it  sti  tes  tharthe  na- 
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srvation  prln- 

^ur  regulations 
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tions  may  adopt  regulations  to  protect 
these  resources  for  the  future.  In  view 
of  the  riches  we  have  In  the  waters  in 
and  around  our  country,  it  is  important 
that  we  tstke  prompt  steps  to  implement 
this  convention. 

Our  total  annual  catch  has  declined 
in  recent  years,  and  we  hav%  dropped  to 
fifth  place  among  fishing  nations  of  the 
world.  Foreign  fishermen  are  going  to 
take  a  growing  share  of  the  fish  off  our 
coasts.  Our  fishermen  have  tradition- 
ally taken  the  vast  majority  of  their 
catch  in  our  coastal  waters,  so  they  have 
a  vital  stake  in  the  good  management 
of  these  resources.  But  the  foreign 
fishermen  are  equipped  with  large, 
ocean-going  vessels  that  can  easily  move 
on  to  other  waters.  Unless  we  take  ac- 
tion, it  Is  likely  they  will  not  automati- 
cally practice  the  conservation  measures 
we  feel  are  necessary. 

However,  we  cannot  make  reasonable 
regulations  for  fisheries  without  infor- 
mation about  the  population  and  migra- 
tions of  fish;  nor  can  we  exploit  these 
resources  without  such  information. 
Unfortunately,  then,  we  do  not  have  ttie 
data  we  will  need  for  both  conserva- 
tion and  exploitation. 

The  resolution  asks  only  for  a  small 
outlay  of  money  to  begin  the  critically 
important  Job  of  surveying  fishery  re- 
sources. The  House  has  failed  to  take 
action  on  this  kind  of  resolution  when 
it  was  before  us  in  the  past.  I  hope — 
and  strongly  urge — that  this  year  we 
concur  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  29. 


Nebraska  Freedom  Meal  To  Combat 
World  Hufer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKB 

Monday,  June  20, 1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  advise  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  a  significant 
breakthrough  in  efforts  to  solve  the 
probl^n  of  world  hunger.    On  June  14, 


1966.  Governor  of  Nebraska,  Frank  B. 
Morrison,  and  Pearle  F.  Flnigan,  Ne- 
braska Director  of  Agriculture,  an- 
nounced the  development  of  the  Ne- 
braska freedom  meal.  The  freedom  meal 
was  developed  by  Mr.  O.  B.  Gterrish.  head, 
food  sciences  section  of  the  Midwest  Re- 
search institute.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

This  new  meal,  a  cereal,  developed 
under  Nebraska's  agricultural  products 
research  program,  is  a  nutritious  food 
that  meets  the  specifications  of  UBDA  for 
a  foodstuff  in  the  food-for-peaoe  pro- 
gram. It  meets  tentative  guidelines  for 
food  for  infants  and  children,  irtiich  in- 
clude: 

First.  Wheat  or  com  should  be  the 
basic  component. 

Second.  It  should  contain  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  protein. 

Third.  The  protein  supplementation 
should  be  nonfat  dry  milk. 

Fourth.  Vitamin  and  mineral  suj^le- 
ment  should  be  included. 

Fifth.  It  should  have  a  bland  flavor 
and  a  low  bran  content. 

Sixth.  It  should  be  partially  cooked 
and  ready  for  serving  after  1  to  2  min- 
utes boiling. 

The  freedom  meal  Is  ecmiposed  of  Ne- 
braska agricultural  products.  The  basic 
elements  are  wheat,  milo,  com.  soy.  and 
nonfat  dry  milk.  It  is  the  first  major 
development  of  milo  into  a  food  for  com- 
mercial use  and  It  is  estimated  that  com- 
mercial use  of  the  freedom  meal  could 
result  in  the  sale  of  millions  of  bushels 
of  grain  each  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  President's 
message  to  Congress  on  February  IC, 
1966.  the  new  freedom  meal  not  only  pro- 
vides new  maricets  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, but  also  provides  an  easily  prepared 
food  served  in  a  form  familiar  to  the 
people  of  the  poorer  nations  of  the 
world. 

This  new  food  does  much  to  answer  the 
problems  presented  to  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  hearings  held  on 
February  14  to  18.  1966. 

As  it  was  pointed  out  by  those  hear- 
ings, it  Is  not  enough  to  look  at  the 
world's  food  deficit  only  in  terms  of  calo- 
ries per  person.  The  quality  of  food  is 
very  important.  A  shortage  of  protein 
for  example  in  the  diet  weakens  the  body 
so  that  it  easily  falls  prey  to  other 
diseases. 
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It  !•  well  known  that  man  cannot  live 
1$  bread  alone,  but  he  most  have  bread 
Srat,  before  he  can  aspire  to  thlngi  moxe 
Tenturesome. 

It  Is  moai  certain  that  the  Nehraaka 
freedoBi  Bical  k  a  ftcp  Xorward  to  aotvlne 
the  world  food  proUeB.  It  la  hoped  that 
federal  affenelea  will  take  fun  advantage 
of  thlB  development  by  the  Kebraska  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Soonomlc 
Devel<wment. 


June  20,  1966 


Vnhte  of  Bcllbroek,  OUo,  CeMirates  lU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

nr  TH«  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Mendav,  June  29. 1H9 

Mr.  CXARENCB  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Ut. 
apeakar.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks la  the  RacoBB.  X  inchule  the  f  ol- 
lB«ln«  ■peach  I  had  flown  to  Ohio  to 
deUver  Thuraday  night,  June  1«.  at  the 
opening  of  the  eeaquieentennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  Tillage  of  Bellbrook.  Ohio. 
The  late  arrival  of  Ohio  Governor 
Rbodea  dalaycd  the  start  of  the  f  esUvl- 
tiea.  and  I  waa  obliged  to  depart  In  order 
to  make  alrlhia  coDnaetlons  to  Oeorgla, 
wihara  I  addrenod  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Qaofrgia  Prem  Aaaodatlon  on  Friday 
morning. 


liayor  HolMoa.  dlattn- 

gulslMd  (umU.  and  realdMiU  of  Bellbrook: 

It's  a  graat  pltMOM  (or  ma  to  be  bere  thla 
•Tcnlng  to  Join  In  tiM  opening  ceremonlea 
of  tha  BeUbrook  n— qiifcwiiiemiui 

THe  VlUage  o(  Ballbrook.  loeatod  among 
oak  and  nigar  traw  ta  this  baauttful  mub- 
li^lda,  la  on*  af  ta*  fMrtart-growtng  eoun- 
tte*  In  Oblo,  can  toe  JaM(r  proud  of  tu  ptaeo 
la  owr  States  blstory  and  davalopowat. 

BaUbrook.  aoeotdlng  to  hUtorlana.  waa  tha 
■tta  U  tlM  flnt  aattlamant  In  Graana  County, 
vhara.  In  1799.  Oaotga  and  Amoa  WUaon  and 
Jkoob  llUla,  eocnlng  upatraam  tnm  tha  dlrae- 
tloD  c€  Cincinnati  along  tha  littla  Miami 
Mw.  Meppad  and  boUt  a  taaaperaiy  oabin 
la  tha  aoiithaat  aoraar  of  ttie  townahlp. 
Tka  VUlaga  waa  laaorporatad  in  iai6.  Juat 
twalva  yaan  aftar  Ohio  waa  adaUttad  to  tha 
muoa.  aad  waa  naoiad  for  ona  of  Ita  found- 
•n.  Btephan  Ball,  and  for  Sugar  Brook,  now- 
tag  nearby. 

It  WM  apparently  a  elurmlng  community 
tban.  aa  It  is  now.  with  mora  of  a  cultural 
aad  aoolal  bant  than  IndoaWlal. 

n  baa  aoatribotad  lUoatMooa  etttaana  aa 
laadan  m  awr  state.  Joaeph  O.  Vanoa.  Jr.. 
aoB  o(  ona  of  tbo  aarilaat  aattlaca,  waa  Oblo'a 
thirteen  til  Oovaraor.  aarvlng  tram  18S«  to 

laM. 

Staptaan  BeU  aarred  In  the  Oblo  SUto  Lag- 
Ulature  as  a  BapreaenUtlTa  from  Oraene 
Oounty  and  Uter  became  tha  fliat  Mayor  of 
Sprlngflald.  Ohio. 

The  three  original  foundera  at  Bellbrook— 
Banry  Updyka,  Jamaa  Otaaeey.  and  Mr.  Btfl— 
were  appanntly  praatly  attoaeted  to  the  sMa 
on  which  Ballbrook  waa  orlglnaUy  located 
They  proosadad  to  have  the  town  aiu  sur- 
veyed aad  lakt  off  in  loU  which  were  sold 
at  public  auction. 

Aooordlng  to  a  aottea  in  the  "ZenU  Vehi- 
cle**, a aewspaperpabUtfMd In Zanla in  lais, 

)  aC  la«i  "oo  the  gnat  road  that  leads 
I  to  IMaaa  and  wkare  the  road 


croaaes  leading  from  Franklin  to  Wilming- 
ton." 

tt  appears  that  the  pnsent  laalilaata  of 
BeUbrook  at*  aa  moeh  attncted  te  thalr 
Tillage  aa  ipve  tu  fouDdaca.  WhOe  they  may 
caamuta  daUy  *•  work  fee  Daytuu  and  ottiv 
larger  rnmnswnttlea  tiMy  aeaai  ta  kanre  their 
roots  flimly  bar*  In  ttaek  homa  ac— miinlty, 
where,  aewrding  to  tlie  Itao  Mderal  Osbmob. 
out  of  a  total  of  369  homes.  332  ware  iiBnai 
occupied. 

The  oonuBunlty  spirit  seema  to  be  as 
strong  In  BeUbrook  aa  it  was  daring  Ita  early 
days.  Deaoandaata  of  the  early  settlers  stUl 
Uve  bere  and  one  notes  amacg  tbe  present- 
day  reeldenta  auch  namee  aa— BeU.  Wilson, 
Mills,  Brelsfwd.  Clark.  Swlgart,  BerryhUl, 
Holmes,  Bamett.  Munger.  Hutcblaon,  Balnea, 
Gillespie.  Murphy  .... 

Today  BeUbrook  U  a  contlnuaUy  growing 
community,  made  up  of  young  and  forward 
Unking  penpla — tha  avetaga  age.  »^~>«<«»«g  to 
tbe  Census,  Is  26.8  years.  They  have  their 
eyes  on  tbe  future  potential  development  of 
their  eommnnlty. 

Prom  l9Se  to  1960  the  population  of  BeU- 
brook increased  from  42S  people  to  941,  an 
Increase  of  131  per  cent;  and  from  ISdO  to 
1966  it  roee  to  1411.  a  60  per  eeat  Ineraaae. 

I  salute  the  eltlaena  of  BeUhrook  aa  thay 
celebrate  the  160th  Anniversary  of  tbe 
founding  of  their  Village.  I  predict  that 
BeUbrook  wlU  continue  to  grow  and  flour- 
ish— ^both  In  population  and  community 
spirit— with  each  succeeding  year.  Just  as  It 
has  In  the  past. 


June  20,  1966 


EXTENSICMV  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


n»  TtCB  HODSB  OP  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  20. 1866 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texaa.  Mr.  %ieak«r, 
recent  newspaper  aceounts  have  Indi- 
cated that  medical  drdea  are  developHw 
a  chemical  which  may  be  helpful  in  Im- 
proving tbe  memory  of  IndlvMoala  who 
are  beginning  to  lose  thU  f acolky.  Tlw 
Veterans'  Administration  at  Albany, 
M.T.,  la  particlpatiEV  In  thto  program, 
which  some  Individuals  have  described 
as  "exciting  and  highly  significant."  The 
Veterans'  Administration  will  be  author- 
ised to  spend  in  the  1967  fiscal  year  ap- 
proximately $43  million  for  research  and 
this  present  work  Is  but  one  example  of 
the  activities  in  which  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  engaged. 

Dr.  D.  Bwen  Cameron,  director  of 
psychiatry  and  agtaig  reeeardi  labora- 
tories. Is  testing  a  chemical  to  evaluate 
whether  or  not  memory  can  be  improved 
by  a  drug.  His  itrellminary  results  indi- 
cate that  memory  is  In  fact  aided  In  all 
teat  subjecte  who  scert  69  or  better  on  a 
memory  quotient  test  before  being  placed 
on  the  drug.  The  improvement  ranges 
from  slight  to  dramatic— the  better  the 
memory  Quotient  Is  at  tJ^  start,  the 
greater  the  gain  after  the  drug.  Dr. 
Cameron  found  thai  a  relatively  small 
gain  in  the  memory  quotient  score  ahows 
up  as  a  considerably  greater  gain  the 
subject's  social  behavior  and  ability  to 
handk  hbnadf  in  day-to-day  attuattons. 

T^  drug  teated  la  C^ert.  Tha  drag 
has  no  detrimental  aide  cffeete  that  can 
ba  detanmned— tha  main  aide   effect 


noted  was  that  the  chemical  may  prove 
OigbOr  overstfmulating  to  the  patient  in 
the  same  fashion  as  the  psychiatric  ener- 
giaera^  Most  of  the  subjects  used  in  the 
study  are  in  the  50-  to  6&-age  range. 

The  drug  was  quite  effective  in  in- 
creasing the  memory  quotient  of  a  nor- 
mal subject.  It  does  not  appear  to  help 
the  senile  or  brabi-damaged  patient,  it 
probably  will  prove  most  useful  as  a  pro- 
phylactic-preventive measure  in  persons 
lost  starting  to  show  memory  impair- 
ment. 


Watershed  Program  Gaides  Land  Ute 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGEH 

or  CAuroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Jtfondoy.  June  29. 1968 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Bfr.  Speaker,  proper 
planning  of  oar  land  and  water  resources 
is  a  basic  concern  of  our  rapidly  growing 
Nation.  Nowh^e  la  this  mion.  true  than 
In  Cahfomla.  and  nowhere  in  California 
Is  it  more  tnie  than  in  the  dynamic  San 
Rmndsco-Saeramecto  areas. 

The  Fourth  Congressional  District, 
which  I  am  proud  to  represent,  is  located 
next  door  to  both  of  these  metropdltan 
centers.  The  district  occupies  the  east- 
em  slope  of  the  coastal  range;  it  is  scenic 
and  accessible  to  a  great  urban  popula- 
tion that  seelcs  and  needs  close-by  out- 
door recreational  opportunities. 

The  seven  counties  of  the  fourth  dis- 
trict offer  many  Ideal  possibilities  for  ex- 
tensive and  dlversifled  recreational  ac- 
tivity. This  purpose — and  others  serving 
urban  and  rural  needs — can  be  realized 
only  through  the  wise  development  of 
available  land  and  water  resources. 

The  small  watershed  program.  Public 
Law  558,  is  one  of  the  Nation's  chief 
means  of  proper  land  and  water  conser- 
vation and  use.  Under  this  program, 
which  is  administered  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  of  the  UJS.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  our  lands  are  protected 
from  flooding,  our  good  soils  are  kept  on 
the  land  whe^e  they  suppOTt  needed  vege- 
tation, water  storage  Is  provided  for 
municipal.  Industrial,  and  agricultural 
use.  and  entire  watersheds  are  made 
suitable  for  recreation,  wildlife  preserva- 
tion, and  other  developmente  that  serve 
the  national  welfare  and  bring  prosperity 
to  the  local  residents. 

Two  small  watershed  projects  are  un- 
der construction  in  the  fourth  district- 
Adobe  Creek  In  Lake  County,  and  Ulatls 
Creek  in  Solano  County.  In  addition  to 
watershed  protections  and  flood  preven- 
tion, the  Adobe  Creek  plan  provides  for 
fish  and  wfldllfe  conservation,  and  the 
sponsors  of  the  ITlatis  Creek  project  want 
to  add  recreation  as  a  purpose  of  tbe 
development  Tliey  are  wise  to  do  so. 

One  other  Public  Law  56<  project  has 
been  approved  for  DSDA  pTannlng  assist- 
ance, the  lS3.0M-acre  ^HIow  Slough 
project  In  Yolo  CDunty.  This  amUtioaa 
project  will  prorfde  for  fUi  and  wfldhfe 
protection,  recreation,  and  drainage,  in 
addition  to  flood  prevention. 


The  Upper  Stoney  Creek  project,  cov- 
ering 238,600  acres,  is  n6w  awaiting  ap- 
proval hi  Washington,  ai  k  1  the  possibility 
of  initiating  four  other  projects — three 
In  Yolo  Oounty  and  bne  is  Solano 
County — is  being  invesUfalated.  Two  ad- 
ditional areas,  in  Sutter  ^d  Lake  Coun- 
ties, have  indicated  an  iii^rest  in  water- 
shed development.  i 

I  am  gratified  by  this  response  to  the 
small  watershed  prognuii.  Those  of  us 
who  have  followed  the  dvtetandlng  suc- 
cess of  small  watershei^  projecto  have 
watched  with  great  iiatlsfaction  the 
growth  of  this  program  ihroughout  the 
Nation.  An  enlightened  American  so- 
ciety will.  I  am  confid(!ht,  continue  to 
assure  the  further  strei  gthenlng  of  the 
small  watershed  approach  to  resource 
conservation  and  development. 
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AraoM  EDfinecriaf  Co. 
RedrcolatioB 


Water 


sewage  treat- 
bbn  with  the  re- 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  nxorop 

IN  THg  HOnSK  OP  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  June  20, 1966 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  report  that  the  Arnold  Engi- 
neering Co.,  of  Marengo,  m.,  in  the  12th 
Congressional  District,  has  Installed  a 
successfully  operated  seli-contained  wa- 
ter recirculation  systeni., 

This  modem  systemjdools.  conserves, 
and  then  recirculates  nar  continued  in- 
dustrial use  some  IS  nulllon  gallons  of 
water  each  month.  In  {gddition,  Arnold 
Engineering  operates 
ment  plant  in  conjunc 
circulation  facility.  Treated  effluent  is 
utilised  for  control  purposes  and  to  re- 
place water  which  is  lo0t  through  seep- 
age or  evaporation.  iThus,  the  Arnold 
Engineering  plant  through  this  self-con- 
taind  unit  completely  eliminates  the 
danger  of  pollution  to  streams,  rivers,  or 
other  natural  bodies  of  water  in  this 
area.  Furthermore,  beotuse  Arnold  En- 
gineering draws  ite  neec  ed  water  from  ite 
own  private  wens,  no  d(  iinand  for  even  a 
single  drop  of  water  ii  imposed  on  the 
village  of  Marengo.         I 

Particularly  significant,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  fact  that  Arnold]  Engineering  has 
taken  this  pioneering  fbrward  step  en- 
tirely on  Ito  own  wlthouli  either  the  com- 
pulsion or  the  flnancigl  assistance  of 
Government.  Here  we  see  voluntary, 
private  initiative  at  work.  American  in- 
dustry solving  ite  own!  problems  at  the 
local  level.  If 

This  water  redreulanon  syston  con- 
stitutes a  remarkable  jttreakthrough  in 
behalf  of  the  oonservanon  of  our  water 
resources  and  can  wellj  serve  as  a  model 
for  our  Nation  as  to  wnat  can  be  done  to 
keep  our  wato-,  and  to  keep  it  clean. 
For  thehr  part  hi  the  baittle  against  water 


pollution.  I  salute  the 
of  Arnold  Engineering 
O.  Schwmneaen;  and 


oapaUe  president 
Co.,  Mr.  Donald 
he  plant's  man- 


ager of  maintenance,  llr.  Bert  Fish,  who 


was  one  of  the  system's  designers. 
Also,  I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
consulting  engineer  who  .  developed 
this  advanced  facility,  Mr.  Gordon 
E.  Sergant  of  Gordcm  E.  Sergant  U 
Associates.  Spring  Grove,  HI.  In  ad- 
dition. I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  E.  J. 
Hanley.  chairman  and  president  of  Al- 
legheny Ludlum  Steel  Corp.,  the  parent 
corporation  of  Arnold  Engineering,  and 
the  farslghted  management  of  this  in- 
dustry for  their  constructive  action. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  dedi- 
cation ceremcmy  for  this  fine  water  con- 
servation and  antipollution  facility  on 
May  13.  and  to  personally  see  the  sys- 
tem in  operation.  Prominent  leaders 
who  where  present  at  this  event  in- 
cluded: Mr.  Charles  H.  Percy.  Indus- 
rialist  and  candidate  for  the  UjS.  Senate; 
Mr.  George  Janak,  chalrfian  of  the 
McHenry  County  Board  of  Supervisors; 
the  Honorable  Harris  Rowe.  Illinois 
Stete  representative;  and  the  Honor- 
able Herman  Buesing.  mayor  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Marengo. 

Other  officers  and  employees  of  Arnold 
Engineering  who  were  in  attendance  in- 
cluded: Mr.  E.  J.  Hanley.  chairman  and 
president  of  Allegheny  Ludlum:  Mr.  Sam 
Dlete.  industrial  relations  director  of  Ar- 
nold Engineering;  Mr.  Sam  Phillips, 
manager  of  powder  producto;  Mr.  Al 
Hicks,  product  engineer;  and  Mr.  George 
Schmitt,  rolling  mills  manager.  Also, 
refiecting  the  significance  of  Arnold  Exi- 
gineerlng's  accomplishment.  30  repre- 
sentetives  from  the  trade  press,  newspa- 
pers, radio,  and  television  were  in  attend- 
ance. 

TTie  Arnold  Engineering  Co.,  as  it  ex- 
Iste  today,  traces  ite  rooto  back  to  the 
late  1800's  when  Blon  J.  Arnold,  an  inter- 
nationally famous  electrical  engineer, 
founded  Arnold  Electric  Power  Stetion 
Co.  The  founder  was  a  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  Charles  Steinmete  and  Thomas 
Alva  Edison.  Blon  J.  Arnold's  son.  Rob- 
ert, a  graduate  of  MIT,  started  a  per- 
manent magnet  manufacturing  plant  at 
a  former  railroad  generating  and  repair 
depot  located  in  Marengo.  This  is  the 
present  site  of  this  large  Arnold  Engi- 
neering plant 

Among  the  Ust  of  fbiely  rolled  metal 
producte  producfKl  by  Arnold  Engineer- 
ing are  bobbin  powder  magnete,  vital 
componente  of  the  familiar  walkie- 
talkies  used  effectively  by  our  UJS.  forces 
aroimd  the  world,  including  Vietnam. 
I  am  told  that  Arnold  Engineering  can 
roll  ultrathln  metal  66  times  thiimer 
than  a  human  hair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  an  honor  to  per- 
sonally inspect  the  unique  water  con- 
servation plant  upon  ite  dedication  May 
IS.  1966.  I  wish  to  describe  the  system 
brlef^.  All  of  the  company's  buildings 
are  connected  to  a  prefabricated  aerobic 
digestion  sewage  treatment  plant,  which 
has  a  system  of  lift  pumps  and  under- 
ground piping.  Sc9>tic  systems  which 
were  in  operation  previously  have  been 
abandoned.  There  are  three  holding 
ponds,  80  feet  wide  and  200  feet  long, 
having  an  average  depth  of  7  feet  and  a 
ciUMCity  of  600,000  gidlona  each.  This 
d^mci^  makes  possible  a  5 -day  turn- 
over cycle. 


The  holding  ponds  were  excavated  in 
clay  soil  and  each  bottom  is  sealed  with 
an  expanding  clay  which  keeps  It  from 
leaking.  The  sldewalls  are  covered  with 
polyethylene  idastics  to  prevent  erosion. 
Arnold  Engineering  pumi>s  about  50,000 
gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day  from  its 
deep  wells.  All  of  this  water  is  returned 
to  the  recirculation  system  to  serve  as 
makeup  water.  This  Includes  the  dis- 
charge of  effluent  from  the  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  after  it  is  chemically  and 
bacterlologlcally  treated.  The  physical 
facilities,  including  three  ponds,  take  up 
an  area  of  approximately  2  acres,  and 
only  2  man-hours  per  day  are  needed  to 
take  care  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grateful  for  this 
opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  the  clU- 
sens  of  the  Nation  the  pioneering  spirit 
and  accomplishment  of  the  Arnold  E^igl- 
neering  Co.  of  Marengo,  m.,  in  conceiv- 
ing, constructing,  and  operating  such  a 
modem  recirculation  system  to  help  con- 
serve our  country's  precious  water  re- 
sources. 


The  Real  Story  Beyad  Ike  J.  P.  Stevens 
Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOUTH  CAaoLnrA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RBPRB8KNTATIVKS 

Monday,  June  20, 1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mailcs  to  the  CoHOxaasiOHAL  Rsooto.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  what  I  oonsider  the  real 
story  behind  the  current  controversy  be- 
tween the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  AFL-CIO.  and  J.  P.  Stevens  k 
Co.,  Inc.,  one  of  the  country's  largest  tex- 
tile firms. 

By  way  of  review  let  me  say  briefly 
that  this  controversy  began  in  1063  with 
a  massive  effort  on  the  part  of  a  group 
of  unions — ^working  in  unison  with  the 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America — to 
organize  the  phmte  of  Stevens. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  argue  here  to- 
day the  merite  of  this  controversy.  Let 
me  just  say  that  in  elections  held  In  eight 
Stevens  plante,  employees  have  voted 
against  the  union  in  each  and  every  one 
of  these  elections.  In  one  of  these 
plante,  the  Duncan  plant  in  Greenville. 
S.C,  the  NLRB  ordered  a  rerun  election. 
In  that  election;  conducted  this  past 
March,  the  employees  went  to  the  polls 
and  voted  the  union  down  by  a  margin 
twice  as  large  as  before. 

This  case  has  been  argued  in  two  UJS. 
district  courte  and  the  US.  court  of  ap- 
peids  as  the  union  and  NLRB  sought  an 
injunction  against  the  company.  Each 
one  of  these  oourte  ref  uaed  to  issue  such 
injimction  against  the  company  as  re- 
quested by  the  union  and  NLRB. 

In  ruling  on  these  findings,  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  concerned— either  procom- 
pany  or  prounim — that  the  Board  went 
further  in  minitive  action  than  it  ever 
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has.  Sterens  has  now  appealed  this 
raUnc  to  the  XJJB.  eoiixt  of  appieala. 

I  did  not  intetid  to  address  nqrself  to 
these  niHncs.  but  on  some  points  Z  ean- 
noC  restrain  myseV  as  a  representatlTe 
of  a  district  In  Sooth  Carolina. 

Defenders  of  the  NLRB  argue  that 
many  of  the  emidoyees  are  Illiterate,  so 
the  Labor  Board  ordered  the  company 
to  read  akrad  the  cease  and  desist  order 
to  assembled  croups  of  emidoyees. 

I  diaDence  this.  Industrial  employ- 
ees in  my  State  are  as  Intdttgent  as  those 
In  any  other  State.  The  fact  that  they 
voted  acalnst  union  representation  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  Illiterate.  Many 
people  In  these  United  States  would 
argue  to  the  eontrary. 

The  Board  did  not  consider  the  ediica- 
ttonal  level  of  the  people  of  my  Stote  In 
Ks  oMer.  It  acted  only  In  an  unprece- 
dented punlthre  manner  against  this 
great  company  which  has  serrred  this 
Nation  well — and  continues  to  serve  It. 

And  It  Is  on  this  basis  that  I  address 
my  rsmarfcs  to  this  body. 

As  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  eensider  myself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  well  Informed  on  the  subject 
of  patriotic  servlee  to  our  Nation. 

I  say  to  you  unequivocally,  any  Indi- 
vidual or  group  that  asks  the  Federal 
Government  to  withhold  contracts  for 
vitally  needed  war  materials  from  a  com- 
pany simply  because  It  has  been  found 
by  the  MLRB  to  be  In  vlolatloa  of  the 
Federal  labor  law  Is  acting  irresponsibly 
and  without  any  thought  for  the  welfare 
of  our  Armed  Forces. 

This  Is  aerdy  a  desperate  attempt  by 
the  AFL-CIO  Council  to  gain,  by  flat 
from  our  Qovemment,  bargaining  au- 
thority which  It  has  not  been  able  to 
win  In  secret  ballot  elections. 


I  know  this  company.  I  know  the  un- 
selfish patriot  who  heads  this  company. 
He  has  served  his  country  In  war— two 
of  them.  He  has  headed  the  Dqpart- 
moit  of  the  Army.  His  company  has 
takm  the  lead  In  ttie  textile  Industry  In 
supplying  military  goods  for  our  forces 
In  the  escalating  Vietnam  situation. 

One  of  this  company's  plants  turned 
98  percent  of  its  production  to  the  war 
effort  In  World  War  n  and  won  the  cov- 
eted "E"  award  for  Its  work.  Juat  a 
month  ago,  another  Stevens  plant  was 
presented  the  Defense  Supidy  Agency's 
coveted  "Q"  award  which  In  3  years  has 
been  given  to  only  63  military  suppliers 
of  all  types. 

I  am  proud  of  what  American  com- 
panies are  doing  In  jiroducing  needed 
supplies  for  our  military  forces.  What 
the  union  now  asks  President  Johnson 
to  do  would  not  only  cut  off  vitally 
needed  textile  goods  but  also  many  other 
critical  sux>plies  and  equipment  fur- 
nished by  other  industries. 

I  am  proud  of  the  textile  Industry  and 
its  record  during  the  past  several  years 
because  05  percent  of  the  Industry'  In 
my  State  Is  textiles— and  that  means 
that  a  majority  of  my  State's  woiiters 
are  contributing  a  portion  of  their  pro- 
duction to  meet  the  military  needs  of 
our  country. 

The  Industry  has  worked  very  close- 
ly with  the  Defense  Personnel  Support 
Center  In  Its  procurement  program.  Spe- 
cial committees  have  beoi  set  up  to  deal 
with  problems  which  arise,  and  the  oi- 
tlre  industry  has  devoted  a  major  i»r- 
tion  of  its  time  over  many  months  to 
meet  these  problems. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  textile  In- 
dustry has  succeeded  in  meeting  every 


request  of  the  military  without  it  being 
necessary  to  Issue  a  single  rated  order 
to  any  textile  plant. 

Does  the  union  leadership  which  wants 
the  President  to  cut  off  mlUtary  orders 
to  Stevens  realise  the  consequences  in- 
volved? I  know — and  members  of  our 
House  committee  know — such  action 
wo\ild  curtail  the  flow  of  military  fabrics 
and  many  other  essential  Itons  which 
are  already  in  short  supply. 

Can  these  union  leaders  face  our  men 
bn  Vietnam,  sweating  and  fighting  and 
risking  their  lives  in  defense  of  freedom, 
after  making  a  request  such  as  this  to 
the  President? 

If  I  were  a  unirni  leader,  I  could  not 
face  them,  any  more  than  I  could  grow 
a  beard  and  carry  a  placard  while  my 
fellow  cltiaens  were  wearing  their  coun- 
try's colors  in  a  far-off  Jungle.  And  I  do 
not  believe  that  union  members  general- 
ly support  the  union  leaders  In  this  ir- 
responsible demand. 

We  in  the  South  may  be  Uliterate  in 
the  eyes  of  some  of  the  other  parts  of 
this  great  country.  We  may  not  have 
the  highest  per  capita  Income  nor  stand 
at  the  top  In  some  other  national  com- 
parisons. 

But  Mr.  I^?eaker.  and  Members  of 
this  House,  we  do  not  rank  second  to 
any  one  In  love  for  our  country  or  will- 
ingness to  wcMiE  to  back  our  men  in  uni- 
form as  they  flght  our  battles. 

Let  the  coiuts  decide  the  merits  tf 
this  company's  controversy  with  the  un- 
ion and  the  Uibor  Board. 

And  let  us  all — union  members,  non- 
union workers,  Industry,  and  this  Qm- 
emment — move  forward  together  In  the 
task  that  is  ours — the  task  of  winning  the 
struggle  in  Vietnam  and  giving  to  our 
fighting  forces  the  support  they  deserve. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  21, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  ChaidalB,  Dr.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

ThU  i»  tht  daw  which  the  Lord  hath 
made:  wa  wiU  refolce  and  be  gUUL  to  U. 
—Psalm  118:  24. 

Oar  Heavenly  Father,  we  bow  before 
our  attar  of  pnyer  with  hearts  overflow- 
tair  with  graUtuda  beeauae  Thou  hast 
been  to  woudu fully  good  to  us.  We  are 
what  we  are.  we  have  irtiat  we  have,  not 
because  we  deserve  it,  not  because  we 
have  cftmed  It.  but  because  Thy  good- 
neM  has  attended  us.  Thy  strength  has 
made  us  strong.  Thy  love  has  under- 
ghtled  us.  and  Thy  presence  has  blesMd 
us  all  our  days.  Help  us  to  be  worthy 
of  Thy  gifts  and  to  use  each  day  for  Thy 
glory,  for  the  good  of  our  country  and 
for  the  welfare  a<  our  fellow  man.  Thus, 
may  erery  day  be  a  ^otlaaa  adventure 
In  great  ttvtng.  in  Jmaa'  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THB  JOUBNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedtngs  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MCSSAOE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amoidment  a  biU  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJi.  11227.  An  act  to  suthorlM  tlM  Hoaor- 
able  BnoBxx  J.  KaosK.  of  Mew  York,  a  Mem- 
bar  of  th«  House  of  RepreaenUUves.  to  accept 
the  svam  of  the  Order  of  InbeUa  the 
CathOMe. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

BJL  10721.  Ab  act  to  amuitf  the  FMeral 
Aaplojaea'  CompeneaUon  Aot  to  impcove  lU 
benefltaL  and  for  other  puzpoeea. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendmente  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
foUowtaig  title: 

B.930T.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
elvlBaa  employeea  and  former  dvUlan  em- 
pioyeaa  of  the  Bureau  of  Bedamatton  at  the 
<>>l<miMa  Baein  project,  Waahlagton. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
tlties,  in  wM^  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8. 3102.  An  act  to  protect  and  conserve  the 
North  Padflo  fur  seals,  to  provide  for  the 


administration  of  the  PrtbUof  lalaada.  to  eoa- 
aervc  ttie  fur  aeala  and  other  wUdUfe  on  Un 
PtlbUof  hlaade.  and  to  protect  aaa  otten  an 
the  high  aeaa; 

8. 2218.  An  act  to  eatabllah  a  oontlguoai 
flahery  aone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
united  Statee;  and 

8.  SOO0.  An  act  to  amend  the  PMeral  Air- 
port Act  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  thereunder,  and  for  other  purpoeM. 


BENEFITS  DO  NOT  EXTEND  TO 
HUSBAND  WHEN  SERVICE  WOM- 
EN SCARRY 

Mrs.  ORIFFITHa  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hooee 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ext»d 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
mentioned  briefly  yesterday  that  the 
Federal  Qovemment  Is  giving  women 
woilcers  a  raw  deal  and  I  would  Uke  to 
t^  you  that  this  momlag  a  woman  ma- 
rine came  to  my  ofllee  and  oipialned 
that  on  marriage  a  woman  marine's 
husband  Is  not  entitled  to  quartera— he 
Is  not  entitled  to  medleal  eare  as  a  wife 
is  nor  can  he  even  use  the  FZ  as  a  wife 
can. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  It  la  time :  or  the  Govern- 
ment to  realize  that  fiiae  medical  care 
for  a  spouse,  additional  money  for  quar- 
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ters,  and  PX  privileges 
to  an  employee.    T 
should  be  the  same 
ployeelsamanor 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speakei 
the  Secretary  and  O 
correct  the  pay  difleren 
women  members  of  the 


efrlnge  bmeflts 

Mnge  beneflte 

er  the  «n- 

it  is  time  that 

an  Rivxas 

I  for  men  and 

led  services. 


armt 


ABOLISH  POLITICAL  PATRONAGE  IN 
SELECTION  OF  PO$tIMASTERS 


ipeaker,  I  ask 
the  House 

>re   objection 
itleman  from 


Ipeaker,  I  am 
Ion  to  abolish 


Mr.  RONCAIJO.    Mr 
unanimous  consent  to 
lor  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objectloi 

Mr.  RONCALIO.    Mr 

today  Introducing  legist 

political  patronage  In  tjhe  selection  of 
postmasters.  My  bill  woaid  bring  these 
and  other  postal  appolnuaoite  under  the 
complete  control  of  th¥  Civil  Service 
Commission.  It  provldeiithat  the  Post- 
master General  shall  appoint  local  post- 
masters in  accordance  with  the  Civil 
Service  Act  and  shall  appoint  persons 
certified  as  having  the jhighest  rating 
smong  the  appllcanto  examined.  I  f<nri 
this  Ull  necessary  becatta)g  in  my  opinion 
a  Congressman's  duties 
include  this  traditional 
day  patronage  operatl 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  long 
first  Postmaster  Oencpyil,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  said  that  every]  postmaster  ap- 
pobitment  he  made  etirned  him  10 
enemies  and  1  Ingrate;  {he  might  have 
also  added,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  poet- 
mastership  should  be  a  dtowntng  award 
tm  which  all  qualified  employees  may 
strive  and  which  can  he  granted  on 
merit  to  the  best  of  local  piostal  employees 
who  devote  their  lives  to  the  efficient 
cveratlon  (rf  our  post 


Id  no  longer 
itige  of  early- 

Iq  ago  America's 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  S|>! 
LEM8  OF  SMALL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa, 
ask  iin^pimffliB  consent 
committee  No.  7  of  the 
Committee,  which  is  the 
on  Special  Problems  of 
may  sit  during  general 
I  have  cleared  this  with 
minority  member  of  the  . 
gentleman  from  New  Yorl ; 

The  SPEAKER.   Is  there 
ue  request  of  the  gentles  l^ 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORQ. 
TCMvteg  the  right  to 
<ierstand  ttie  gentleman  ~ 
he  had  cleared  the  request 
Ing  member  of  the  commltjtee? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa 
It  with  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  HoaiOK]. 

Mr.  GERALD  B.  FORC . 
I  wtthdraw  myrcaervaticii 
^^he SPEAKER.  Wtttad^t 
■  ao  ordered. 

There  was  no  objecttaj] . 
<TgTT      asi— fart  Ml 


^CIALPROB- 

:  BUSINESS 

Speaker,  I 
t  the  Sub- 
Business 
mmlttee 
Business, 
te  tomorrow. 
the  ranking 
Qommittee,  the 


[Mr.HoxTOHl. 

objection  to 

from  Iowa? 

Mr.  Speaker, 

did  I  un- 

have  said  that 

irlth  the  rank- 


Ob  Jieet, 

it<> 


]  have  cleared 
fr^m  New  York 


Mr.  Speaker, 
of  objection, 
objection,  H 


SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     URBAN     RE- 
NEWAL   OF    THE    SELECT    COM- 
MITTEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKL    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanhnous  consent  that  the  Sid>- 
committee  on  Urban  Renewal  and  Urban 
Problems  of  the  Select  Cbmmittee  on 
Small  Business  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  the  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nunols? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  could  not 
hear  the  request  of  the  dijrtingii^i^«nt 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  May  I  ask  him 
to  repeat  It? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNCTQ.    Mr.  I^ieaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  XJitan  Renewal  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon  during 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House.    The 
request  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hoavon ] . 
Mr.  GEEIALD  R.  FORD.    Mr.  ^^eaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman   from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeetton 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenum  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. June  20, 1  was  unavoidably  absent  on 
oflldal  business  in  my  districts  On  that 
day,  on  rtrflcall  No.  147,  the  needom  of 
Infonnatlon  Act,  and  on  rODcall  No.  148. 
to  amend  the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act.  came 
to  a  vote.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  each  of  these  roU- 
caUs. 


SHARING  OP  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 
URGED  FOR  StJPPORT  OF  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr.  TJdJDOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adt 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  tndude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  oS  the  gentl«nan  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objectlaa. 

Mr.  TAIXXyrr.  Mr.  l^^eaker,  next  to 
the  protection  of  our  youth,  their  educa- 
tion Is  our  most  Important  mission  In 
Ufe— whether  we  be  parente,  educators, 
or  pidMle  officials. 

Education  Is  being  nesjected— not  so 
mutdi  out  of  lack  of  desire,  but  from  a 
failure  of  proper  administration  and 
adequate  financing. 

Education  can  best  be  performed  by 
local  school  boards,  educators,  and  ofll- 
elal»— if  they  have  the  necesnury  funds. 


The  convmtlonal.  traditional  souice  of 
funds  for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation Is  real  property,  plus  various  sub- 
ventions. 

Real  property,  as  a  source  of  revenue 
for  midtlple  purposes.  Is  almost  drained 
dry. 

In  many  localities,  formldalde  tax- 
payer rebellions  are  developing. 

I  Include  several  typical  newq^aper  ar- 
ticles from  my  district  which  appeared 
following  the  recent  school  bond  elec- 
tions. 

The  message  Is  dear  and  alarming. 
The  taxpayers  are  not  opposed  to  better 
education.  They  are  opposed  to  the 
onerous,  inequltalde.  Inadequate  real 
estate  taxing  and  real  estate  bonding 
methods  now  utilised  for  financing 
education. 

A  new  source  of  revenue  for  education 
purposes  must  be  found,  and  employed, 
promptly. 

The  best,  most  practical  and  fairest, 
method  for  allelrlattaig  the  administrative 
and  financial  problems  of  Hementary 
and  secondary  education  is  my  bill, 
HJI.  10717— which  provides  a  method  for 
sharing  Federal  Income  tax  revumes 
with  the  Individual  Statee  for  education. 

At  least  5  peroent  of  the  Federal  rev- 
enues should  be  retomed  to  the  Statea 
for  education  puiposee.  The  sooner  we 
can  enact  this  legislation,  the  soimer  we 
can  avert  such  taxpayer  rebelllans. 

Talk  of  State  tax  reform  is  Idle,  use- 
lees  talk.  Any  reform  will  only  shift 
the  burden  from  one  pixtpetty  taxpayer 
to  another  propoly  taxpcyer. 

Bva--lncrea8lng  use  of  the  sales  tax 
for  education  purposes  is  unfair.  There 
is  no  relationship  between  sales  and  edu- 
cation. It  is  a  retrogressive  tax  and 
most  burdensome  upon  the  poor. 

If  your  State  is  not  confronted  with 
this  problem,  you  are  only  temporarily 
lucky.  Sooner  or  later,  it  will  be  obvious 
to  an  that  Federal  income  tax  revenue 
must  be  shared  with  the  States  for  public 
education  purposes. 

Two  articles  from  the  Watsonvllle 
Register-PaJaronlAn  and  one  from  the 
Santa  Orus  nontlnrl  all  ti^— ii»g 
June  IS,  1X6    foUow; 

IFtom  the   WatKmvlBe    (CMlf.)    Regtster- 

Pajaronlan,  Jtme  IS,  IMS] 
DsAsnc  School  Cuts  Fokckd  bt  Tax  Ddxat 

The  failure  ot  voten  to  approve  a  tax  In- 
ereaae  for  tbe  Pajaro  Valley  nalfled  Sehool 
Dlstriet  at  the  primary  eteeUoa  eooltf  meaa: 

— Elimlnatkm  of  the  Ugk  aobeom  mtw- 
scbool  athletic  program. 

Double  aeaaiopa  fOr  many  of  the  alaBaen- 
taryeehooia. 

— A  reductioa  in  tb*  ilWilil  ■  teanMni 
ataff. 

— A  aerlee  ot  eathaeka  In  aneh  areaa  aa 
taxtbooka.  aqulpoaeat.  malatananoa.  etc. 

It  daOnltely  maaaa  there  wlU  he  no  ht^ 
adwol  eummer  aebooi  tWa^  year.  Tbe  triM- 
teea  deeMed  that  last  algtat  and  wlU  decide 
at  a  apedal  ■««— *«»»y  nut  Twaaday  on 
whether  to  eUmlaate  etaOMntary  aAod  sum- 
mer aeaalon  aa  wen. 

Superintendent  dea  Smith  told  truateea 
that  faUure  e(  the  tax  pcvpoeal  aeaaa  that 
income  next  yaar  wlU  (aU  #100,000  ahort  of 
the  propoeed  $7.1  mUllgn  budget. 

Smith  aald  at  least  glOO,000  ahould  remain 
In  the  reeerve  fond,  meaxitag  that  gaoO.OOO 
worth  of  oata  wooM  have  to  bo  i 
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Wgb  School  Prlnelpftl  Taanrnth  ICeOomba 
•ubmlttad  a  bunlodly  dnftod  list  at  poMlbla 
euto  In  tlM  high  achool  ptognun  tb*t  would 
amount  to  m  nvliif  at  $01,740. 

[Prom  tho  Wktwnillte  (CUU.)  BaglatM-. 
FaJaronUn.  June  16,  1906) 

CALDOunA  acHoot.  Ouna — Votbh  Rbib. 
▲oAXifaT  Ta 


SAOUMXino. — OalUomU  aehool  offieUla 
mlzMl  fMT  and  angar  today  aa  thay  ravlewwl 
an  appanntly  unpracodcntad  numbar  of  da- 
faata  laat  waA  for  local  achool  bond  and 
tax  ovarrlda  propoaala. 

A  prallmlnary  report  trom  tba  CalUomla 
Aaaoelattoa  at  School  Admlnlatratora  (CASA) 
oountad  only  84  vlctorlaa  In  100  achool  dU- 
trlot  alaotlona  hald  ooncnrrantly  with  the 
Juna  7  prtiaary.  Aoeocdlng  to  performanca 
OT«r  tha  paat  10  yaaia.  votara  abould  hare  ap- 
prorad  about  doubla  tha  numbar. 

Ondala  could  find  Uttia  oomXart  In  paaaaga 
at  tha  Btata'a  tSTB  mllUco  achool  oonatruc- 
tlon  bond  that  appaarad  on  aU  ballota. 

Authorltlaa  who  aUocata  tha  bond  funda 
aald  thla  yaar'a  maaaura  laoaiTad  61  par  cent 
at  tha  Tota,  wall  balow  tha  avaraga  7S  par  cant 
thaaa  bonda  hara  baan  rooalTlng  alnoa  they 
flrat  appaarad  on  the  ballot  In  1949. 

"I  dont  think  there'a  any  queatlon  but 
that  you  have  a  taapayara'  strike,"  aald  Dr. 
Max  Baffarty,  atata  Suparlntandent  of  PnbUe 
matnietloii.  "Thla  la  tha  moat  aarloua  erlala 
In  aehool  ilnanoa  alnee  ITa  baan  In  thla  bual- 
naaa  and  rm  aoarad  atUf." 

Dr.  Arthur  Oorey,  exaoutlTa  aacratary  of  the 
OalUomla  Taaohara  AaaocUtl<m  (CTA)  caUed 
the  situation  "critical."  Ha  aald  that  only 
aehool  districts — among  an  forma  of  govern- 
mant  in  tha  atata — had  to  aeek  voter  approval 
for  a  tax  Ineraaaa  and  tharatora  took  the 
brunt  at  aU  dlwatlsfafitlons. 

In  Saoramanto'a  northern  auburbe,  angry 
teachers  In  the  San  Juan  Unified  Olstrlot  re- 
sponded to  rejection  of  an  M-cant  tax  orer- 
rMa  by  threatening  to  Inroka  "aanctlona" 
against  the  district. 

Under  the  eanctlon— a  form  of  blaekUat- 
Ing — tha  San  Juan  Taaehere  Aasodatton 
would  warn  other  teacher  groupe  and  teacher 
training  Institutions  against  salary  and  work- 
ing eoBdltlana  at  Ban  Juan.  If  tha  override 
bad  pesseil.  ealarlae  would  have  baan  in- 
eieaaad  and  the  dlstitet  would  have  hired  new 
teachara  to  redtwe  claM  stae. 

Tha  election  surrey  waa  made  by  Jamee 
Ooraon.  OA8A  executive  eecretary,  who  aent 
tolegrama  requeetlng  election  reeidta  to 
oounty  aupartntendeota  of  echoola. 

■atuma  ao  far.  he  eald.  ahowed  13  vletorlee 
In  41  bond  laaua  eleotlona  and  aa  vletorlee 
In  66  tax  ovarrlda  raqtMsU.  Tba  bonds  had 
a  86  per  cent  sueceee  rato  and  the  overrldee  40 
per  oent. 

OU  Oatar.  eonanltant  to  the  Assembly  Bd- 
neatlon  Oommlttaa.  said  that  although  bond 
and  oiracTMa  suecaas  ratae  have  been  declin- 
ing ovar  tha  past  10  yeara  they  have  never 
sunk  so  low. 

During  the  1066-1908  period,  he  eald.  bond 
auooaea  ratae  dropped  from  60  to  about  66 
par  cent.  Ho  said  ovarrldee  In  the  same  pe- 
riod dropped  from  80  to  00  per  oent. 

Raffarty  aald  a  aotutton  to  the  problem 
lay  In  additional  atato  aid  to  aehoole.  whldx 
would  relieve  local  ptupaity  taxpayara.  He 
said  ha  waa  bMsktng  Assembly  Speeiker  Jeaae 
M.  Uhmh'a  plan  to  ratae  tha  new  atato  funda 
t^  a  one  oeat  inereaaa  In  tha  salaa  tax.  How- 
•var.  ha  aald  he  would  make  additional  pro- 
poaaja  to  the  1907  legleUture. 

(Prom  the  Santo  Orua  (Oanf.)  Bantlnai, 

June  16.   19061 

BumouL  lasuaa  Pan, 

(By  hm  Dampnaoar) 

like  ton  pins  on  a  bnwMwg  alley,  10  local 

aohod  ISMas  were  knookad  down  yeeterday 

by  votan  throogbout  Santa  Crua  oounty. 


The  strlka  agalnat  addltianal  monlee — 
both  for  building  programa  and  operating 
funds — for  five  school  dlatrlots  was  ao- 
elalmed  unanimously  by  school  officials  this 
morning  aa  a  oounty-wtde  rebellion  against 
high  local  property  taxae  and  current  aaMes- 
mant  practlcae. 

Por  10  framee  the  eoorlng  went  thusly: 

1.  Santa  Crua  High  school  district's  28-c«nt 
override  tax — 9,378  for,  11,088  against,  for 
463  per  cent.  (Overrldee  require  a  simple 
majority.) 

2.  Live  Oak  Blamentary  district's  26-oent 
override  tax— 1,340  for,  3,010  against,  for  88.1 
per  cent. 

8.  Uve  Oak's  $316,000  bond  lasue— 1,366 
for,  1,816  against,  for  43.7  per  cent.  (Bond 
Issues  need  a  two-thlrda  majority  to  pass.) 

4.  Scotta  Valley  Blementary  district's  $860,- 

000  bond  isnie— 1331  for,  731  against,  for 
63.8  per  oent. 

6.  Seotts  Valley's  $646,000  stata  aid  pro- 
posal—1176  for,  739  against.  (Stata  aid 
needs  two-thirds  to  succeed  but  also  requlree 
paaeage  of  the  bond  Issue.) 

6.  Pajaro  Unified  district's  $3  mUlion  t>ond 
— 8036  for,  6187  against,  for  37  per  cent. 

7.  PaJaro'B  74-oant  override  tax— 3987  for, 
0780  against,  for  80.7  per  cent. 

8.  Mountain  Blementary  district's  $80,000 
bond — 183  for,  136  against,  for  49.1  per  oent. 

9.  Mountain's  $860,000  stata  aid— lost,  but 
reeulta  not  available  at  praastltne. 

10.  Mountaln'a  60-cent  override — loet,  re- 
sults not  avallaMe. 

As  did  other  superlntendenta,  Santa  Crus's 
DenxU  Morrlssey  termed  the  defeat  a  "dis- 
appointment." 

Morrlasey  said  the  district  wlU  have  a  few 
weeks  to  set  up  prlorltlee  for  making  cut- 
backs In  the  preeent  programs. 

The  Santa  Crux  rata  for  1900-07  wUl  re- 
vert to  the  state  required  minimum  of  86 
centa  per  $100.  "I  do  not  believe  the  dis- 
trict can  operate  on  the  loweet  tax  rate  in  the 
state,"  Morrlssey  commented. 

Said  Dr.  Ambroae  Cowden.  president  of 
the  high  Bchool  board: 

"I  feel  thla  la  an  expreealon  of  a  taxpay- 
er'e  rebellion  agalnat  ever-lncreaalng  taxee. 
Along  with  other  taxpayers  I  dont  feel  the 
property  tax  la  fair  but  at  preeent  It's  the 
only  method  we  have.  I  am  deeply  dlsap- 
polnted  but  not  aurprlaed  at  the  outcome." 

live  Oak  Superintendent  Herbert  Cart- 
wright  eommented.  "I  think  it's  unfortunate 
that  the  votera  have  taken  achool  measures 
aa  a  way  of  venting  their  rtlaaatlaf action  wHh 
the  tax  structure  and  aaaeesment  practices; 

1  wish  they  had  thought  of  the  dtlldren  flret 
. . .  The  merlte  of  the  case  had  nothing  to  do 
with  It." 


COincnTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Ask 
unanimous  oonsent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  dt  while  the  House 
Is  In  session  to^ty  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  WlthoutobJectlon.lt 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMTTTKE  ON  ACCOI7NT8  OF 
THE  OOMmTTEB  ON  HOUSE  AD- 
BONISTRATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsent  that  the  Suboommlt- 
tee  on  Aooounts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  while  the  House  Is  in  sessicm  today 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeeticm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


BANK  HOU3INO  COMPANY  ACT  OP 

19M 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
I^Doaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  7371)  to 
amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956,  with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clei^  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  Insert: 

That  subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of  ttte 
Banx  Holding  Company  Act  of  1066  (13  UAC. 
1841(a) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  'Bank  holding  company'  means  anj 
oompany  ( 1 )  that  directly  or  Indirectly  owns, 
oontrola,  or  holds  with  power  to  vote  25  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  voting  shares  of  cMb 
of  two  or  more  banks  or  of  a  company  that  U 
or  becomes  a  bank  holding  company  by  virtue 
of  thla  Act,  or  (3)  that  controls  In  any  man- 
ner the  election  of  a  majority  of  the  dlrecton 
of  each  of  two  or  more  banks;  and,  for  the 
purpoeee  of  this  Act,  any  suooeasor  to  any 
such  company  ahall  be  deemed  to  be  a  bank 
holding  company  from  the  data  aa  of  whlcli 
auch  predeceaaor  company  hecame  a  bank 
boldlng  oompany.  Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going, (A)  no  bank  and  no  oompany  ownlof 
or  controlling  voting  aharea  of  a  bank  shall 
be  a  bank  holding  oompany  by  virtue  of  such 
bank's  ownerehlp  or  control  of  shares  in  s 
fiduciary  capacity,  exoept  aa  provided  In 
paragrapha  (2)  and  (8)  of  aubaeetlon  (g)  of 
thla  aectlon.  (B)  no  oompany  ahall  be  a  bank 
holding  oompany  by  virtue  of  Ita  ownenhlp 
or  control  of  aharee  acquired  by  It  In  conneo- 
tlon  with  Ite  uzxderwrltlng  of  securities  if 
such  sharee  are  held  only  for  such  period  of 
time  as  will  permit  the  sale  thereof  on  a  raa- 
aonable  baals.  and  (O)  no  company  fonnsd 
for  the  sole  purpoee  of  participating  In  a 
proxy  aoUcltatlon  ahaU  be  a  bank  holdUg 
oompany  by  virtue  of  Ite  control  of  votlnf 
rlghte  of  shares  acquired  In  the  course  of 
such  solicitation. " 

Sxc.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  eectlon  3  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (IS 
VS.C.  1641(b))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  'Company'  maana  any  corporation, 
buslnees  trust.  aaaocUtlon.  or  atmllar  orga- 
nisation, or  any  other  trust  unlsss  by  Iti 
terms  it  must  terminate  within  twenty-five 
years  or  not  later  than  twenty-one  years  and 
ten  months  after  the  death  of  Individual! 
Uvlng  on  the  eSecUve  date  of  tha  trust,  but 
shaU  not  Include  (1)  any  corporation  the 
majority  of  the  eharee  of  which  are  owned 
by  the  United  Statee  or  by  any  State,  or  (3) 
any  partnerehlp." 

Sac.  8.  Subeectlon  (c)  at  aactton  3  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Oompany  Act  of  1966  ( 12  VAX!. 
1841(c))   la  amended  to  read  aa  followa: 

"(c)  'Bank'  meana  any  Institution  tbst 
aocepta  depoelta  that  the  dqpoeltor  has  a 
legal  right  to  withdraw  on  demand,  but  sbsU 
not  Include  any  orgaiUxatlon  operating  un- 
der eecUon  36  or  aectlon  36(a)  of  the  Pederal 
Beaarve  Act.  or  any  organisation  that  doss 
not  do  business  within  the  UiUted  States. 
'District  bank'  means  any  bank  organlasd 
or  operaUng  under  the  Code  of  Law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

Sao.  4.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  3  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Oompany  Act  of  1950  (H 
VJB.O.  1841(d))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)  'Subeldlary*.  with  respect  to  a  sped- 
fled  bank  holding  oompany.  maana  (1)  any 
company  36  par  oantum  or  more  at  whoee 
ToUng  aharaa  (axdudlng  ahaiaa  owned  by 
the  United  Statea  or  by  any  oompany  wholly 
owned  by  tba  Unttad  Statee)  la  dlractty  or 
indirectly  owned  or  oootroUed  by  such  bsnk 
holding  oompany,  or  ia  htfd  by  It  with  power 


June  $1,  19€6 


10  vote;  «r  (t> 
a  Biajwlty  of 
la  any  manaai 
pany.- 
Sac.  6 


•  (»)  rt 


Bank   fkOMng  Oompany    tot 
use.  1941  (g))  la  repeaM. 

Sac.  6.  SectiOB  3  of  the  Bi  «k  BokUng  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  IMl).  aa 
amended  by  thla  Act,  la  fuitBier  amen  dad  by 
adding  at  the  end  tkeroof  tfl^e  following  new 
sabeeetiona 

"(g)  For  the  purpoeee  of  ifals  Act — 

"(1)  riuuee  owned  or  oK&troUed  by  any 
subeldlary  at  a  bank  holding  company  ahaU 
be  deemed  to  be  Indirect: 
trolled  by  such  bank  lufli 

"(2)  sharee  held  or  eoni 
indirectly  by  Uuutoee  for 
a  oompany,  (B)  the 
bers  of  a  oompany.  or   (C 
(whether  eaelnalvely  or  no 
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tlM  olectton  of 
la  controlled 


aectlon  3  at  the 
of    1960    (13 


■rter  January  1, 
(soanpany  (or  toy 


owned  or  eon- 
company; 

directly  or 
benefit  o<  (A) 
or  mem- 
employees 
^^  cC  a  company, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  cofttrolled  by  such 
company;  and 

"(8)  abaraa  transfeired 
1966,  by  any  bank  holding 
any  eoBopany  which,  but  Idr  such  tranater, 
would  be  a  bank  bniding  c  inpany)  directly 
or  indirectly  to  any  transferee  that  la 
debted  to  the  tranaferor,  oi  naa  one  or  more 
dlreetora.  trusteeaj  jor  beneficiaries 
In  nomnrwn  with  or  subject 
transferor,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Indirectly 
owned  or  controlled  by  tlia  transferor  un 
Isss  the  Board,  after  oppoi^unlty  for  hear' 
Inc.  determlnee  that  the  tr;  ifksf eror  Is  iMt  In 
fsct  capabto  of  coatroUlngj  the  transferee 

"(h)  The  applleaUon  of 
section  23A  o<  the  Federal 
UJS.C.  S71 ) ,  aa  amended.  shAll  iwt  be  affected 
by  the  fact  that  a  tranaactton  takes  place 
wholly  or  partly  outalde  t^  United  Statee 
er  that  a  oompany  la  orga|>laed  or  operates 
outakie  the  United  Statee  3  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  prohlbitlooa  of  aectlon  4  of 
this  Act  ahall  not  apply  i4  sharee  of  any 
company  organized  under  tthe  laws  of  a  for- 
eign country  that  does  aoi:  do  any  business 
within  the  United  States,  If  such  shares  are 
held  or  acquired  by  a  bank  !holdlDg  company 
that  is  principally  engaged  in  the  banking 
business  outside  the  United:  Statee." 

Sac.  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  3  of  w  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (12  UIS.C.  1843(a) )  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows  j  "It  shall  be  un- 
lawful, except  with  the  pridr  approval  of  the 
Board.  (1)  for  any  action  to  be  taken  that 
causes  any  company  to  become  a  bank  hold- 
ing company;  (3)  for  any  action  to  be  taken 
that  causae  a  bank  to  become  a  subeldlary  of 
a  baiik  holding  company:  t$)  for  any  bank 
holding  company  to  acquw  direct  or  In- 
direct ownership  or  contml  of  any  voting 
aharee  of  any  bank  if,  after  such  acqtUsltion, 
such  compcmy  will  directly  kr  Indirectly  own 
or  control  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the 
voting  sharee  of  such  bank:  (4)  for  any  bank 
holding  company  or  subsidiary  thereof,  other 
than  a  bank,  to  acquire  all  or  substantially 
•U  of  the  aasete  of  a  bank;  or  (5)  for  any 
bank  holding  company  td  merge  or  con- 
eolldate  with  any  other  ba^k  boldlng  com- 
pany." I  j 

(b)  The  second  sentencejqf  subsection  (a) 
of  section  3  of  the  Bank  BMrtlng  Company 
Act  of  1966  (13  U.S.a  1843|a))  U  amended 
by  striking  the  worda  "evept  where  such 
aharea  are  held  for  the  beaeiat  of  the  share- 
holders of  such  bank"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(t)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  tihereof  the  words 
"except  where  such  shares  <  are  held  under 
a  trust  that  constitutes  a  bompany  as  de- 
fined In  section  2(b)  and  eqcept  aa  provided 
In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  it  section  2(g) ". 

(c)  SubsecUon  (c)  of  sactlon  8  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  196«  Is 
amended  to  read  aa  foUo«r|: 

"(e)  TliaBoardahaUniot  ii^rov»— 
"(1)  any  aoqulaltton  or  I  oerger  or  consoli- 
dation under  thla  metlan  w  litoh  wouU  navlt 


In  a  monopoly,  or  wldch  woukl  be  tnturthar- 
ance  of  any  ooanhlnsttoa  «r  oMupUaef  to 
maaapaUns  or  to  attempt  to  moaopMlaa  the 
buBlaaaa  of  baaktog  In  any  part  o(  Ike  United 
8tataa.ar 

"(2)  any  oftber  propooed  aaqnialtton  or 
merger  or  onatanltdatlon  under  thla  aectton 
whom  eCeot  to  any  aactlon  of  tha  country 
may  ba  auhatanttaUy  to  kaaaan  onm petition, 
or  to  tend  to  ereata  a  monopoly,  or  which  In 
any  oUMr  manner  would  be  In  taatralnt  of 
trade,  unless  It  finds  that  the  antloompetltlre 
effecto  of  the  propoeed  tranaactlon  are  clearly 
outweighed  In  the  public  Interest  by  the 
probable  effect  of  the  tranaactlon  In  meeting 
the  convenience  and  needa  of  tha  community 
to  be  served. 

In  every  ease,  the  Board  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  financial  and  managerial  re- 
sources and  future  prospecte  of  the  company 
or  cotnpanles  and  the  banks  concerned,  and 
the  oonvenlance  and  needs  of  the  oonununlty 
to  be  eerved." 

(d)  Sutaeactton  (d)  of  aectlon  3  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1866  (12  U.S.C. 
X842(d) )  Is  amended  by  striking  the  words 
"In  which  such  bank  holding  company  matn- 
talna  Ito  principal  office  and  place  of  business 
or  In  which  it  conducte  ito  principal  opera- 
tions" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  worde 
"In  which  the  operations  of  such  bank  hid- 
ing company's  banking  subsidiaries  were 
principally  conducted  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  amendment  or  the  date  on  which  such 
company  became  a  bank  holding  company, 
whichever  is  latw,".  Stub  subsection  Is  fur- 
ther emended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "For  the  ptxr- 
posss  of  this  section,  the  State  in  which  the 
opwatioiu  of  a  bank  holding  ccHnpanys  sub- 
sidiaries are  principally  conducted  Is  that 
State  in  which  total  depoelta  of  an  such 
hinnving;  Buhsldiarles  are  largest." 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1986 
(12  UJ3.C.  1843(a))  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Kxoept  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act,  no  bank  holding  company  shall — 

"(1)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  acquire  direct  or  Indirect  ownership  or 
control  of  any  voting  sharee  of  any  company 
which  is  not  a  hank,  or 

"(2)  after  two  years  from  the  date  as  of 
which  It  becomes  a  bank  holding  company, 
or.  In  the  case  of  any  company  that  has  been 
continuously  affiliated  since  May  16,  1985, 
with  a  company  which  was  registered  under 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1040.  prior 
to  May  16. 1068.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
stitute an  »«w»»»*««  oompany  within  the 
moaning  of  that  Act,  after  December  81, 1978, 
retain  direct  or  indirect  ownerahlp  or  control 
of  any  voting  shares  of  any  company  which 
la  not  a  bank  or  a  bank  holding  company  or 
engage  In  any  bualness  other  than  that  of 
banking  or  of  manitging  or  controlling  banka 
or  of  furnishing  services  to  or  performing 
services  for  any  bank  of  which  it  owns  or 
controls  26  per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting 
shares. 

The  Board  Is  authorlxed.  upon  application  by 
a  bank  holding  oompa&y,  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod referred  to  In  paragraph  (3)  above  from 
time  to  time  aa  to  such  bank  holding  com- 
pany for  not  more  than  one  year  at  a  time. 
If,  in  ita  Judgment,  such  an  extension  would 
not  be  detrimental  to  the  public  interest,  but 
no  such  extensions  shall  in  the  aggregate  ex- 
ceed three  years." 

(b)  Subeectlon  (c)  of  section  4  ot  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  af  1966  (13  UJB.C. 
1943(c) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  prohibitions  in  this  section  ahall 
not  apply  to  any  bank  holding  company 
which  la  a  labor,  agricultural,  or  horticul- 
tural organlation  and  which  la  exempt  from 
taxation  under  aectlon  601  at  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1064.  and  auch  prohibitions 
ahall  not,  with  reapeot  to  any  otbar  bank 
holding  company,  apply  to — 


"(1)  ahana  ot  any  oompany  engaged  ar  to 
ba  aaigajart  aolaly  In  one  or  more  oC  the 
foUowlng  aetlvltlae:  <A)  hoidlng  or  ofwrattng 
propartlaa  used  wi>oUy  or  aubatanttally  by  any 
banking  subsidiary  at  aueh  bank  *^»''«"g 
fwwpany  In  tha  oporattona  of  such  banking 
SMhaidlary  or  aoqulrad  for  auch  future  use: 
«r  (B)  coatducting  a  safe  dapoalt  bualnaaa;  or 
<G)  tumlahlag  sersloee  to  or  paifacmlag 
aervloee  far  such  bank  boldlng  company  or  ita 
banking  aubsldiarlea;  or  (D)  l^uldatlng 
aaaati  acquired  from  such  bank  *"''<«"g  oom- 
pany or  ito  banking  subeidlaries  cr  aoquirad 
from  any  other  source  prior  to  May  9,  1066, 
or  the  date  on  which  such  company  became 
a  bank  holding  company,  whichever  Is  later: 

"(2)  shares  acquired  by  a  bank  in  satls- 
facuon  of  a  debt  prevtously  contracted  In 
good  faith,  but  such  baidc  Shan  dispoae  of 
such  shares  within  a  period  of  two  years  from 
the  date  on  which  they  were  acquired,  ex- 
oept that  the  Board  is  authorised  upon  ap- 
plication by  siich  bank  holding  company  to 
extend  such  period  of  two  yeara  from  time 
to  time  as  to  such  holding  company  for  not 
more  than  one  year  st  a  time  if ,  In  ite  Judg- 
ment, such  an  extension  would  not  be  det- 
rimental to  the  public  interest,  but  no  such 
extensions  shall  extend  beyond  a  date  five 
years  after  the  date  on  vrtil^  such  shares 
w««  acquired; 

"(3)  sharee  acquired  by  aueh  bank  hoWIng 
company  from  any  of  ita  subefdUrleB  which 
subsldtary  has  been  requeeted  to  dlspoee  of 
such  shares  by  any  Federal  or  State  auther- 
tty  having  statutory  power  to  examine  such 
subsidiary,  but  such  bank  holding  company 
shall  dispose  of  such  shares  within  a  period 
of  two  years  from  the  date  on  wbMh  they 
were  acquired; 

"(4)  abarea  held  or  acquired  by  a  baaft  in 
good  faith  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  except 
where  such  sharee  are  held  under  a  trust 
that  constitutes  a  oompany  as  defined  in  eee- 
tion  2(b)  and  except  aa  provided  in  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (3)  of  section  S(g); 

"(6)  shares  which  are  at  the  kinds  and 
amounta  eligible  for  Investment  by  nattonai 
banking  associations  xmder  the  pioTlslona  ef 
section  6188  of  the  Beviaed  Statutes; 

"(6)  shares  of  any  company  wMch  do  not 
include  more  than  5  per  centtim  of  the  out- 
standing voting  aharee  of  such  company; 

"(7)  shares  of  an  investment  company 
whlcdi  is  not  a  bank  holdtng  company  and 
which  is  not  engaged  in  any  buslnsss  other 
than  investing  in  aeeurtttes,  which  securities 
do  not  tndude  more  tttan  6  per  oentum  af 
the  outstanding  voting  aharea  at  any  eom- 
pany; 

**(8)  shares  at  any  company  aH  the  activ- 
ities of  which  are  or  are  to  be  of  a  llnanctal, 
fiduciary,  or  insurance  nature  and  whlcSi  the 
Board  after  due  notice  and  iMsriitg,  and  on 
the  basts  of  the  record  made  at  such  hearing, 
by  order  has  determined  to  be  so  closely  re- 
lated to  the  business  of  banking  or  of  ntan- 
aging  or  controUlng  banks  as  to  be  a  proper 
incident  thereto  and  as  to  make  it  unneeee- 
aary  for  the  prohibitions  of  this  section  to 
apply  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpoeee  of 
thU  Act; 

"(9)  sharee  ctf  any  oompany  which  la  or  la 
to  be  organlaed  tmdar  ttie  laws  ot  a  foreign 
country  and  which  la  or  la  to  be  engaged 
principally  in  the  banking  buslneee  outside 
the  united  Statea;  or 

"(10)  Shares  lawfully  acquired  and  owned 
prior  to  May  9,  1966,  by  a  bank  which  la  a 
bank  holding  oompany,  or  by  any  of  ita 
wbony  owned  subaldlartm." 

(c)  Section  4  of  the  Bank  Holding  Ooaa- 
pany  Act  of  1866  (IS  UJB.O.  M48)  la  amended 
by  adding  at  tba  and  UmcmT  the  foilewlng 


"(d)  With  leapeet  to 
not  subjaofe  to  tke  prnhlbitlana  ot  thla  eae- 
«toa  aa  ortglnaUy  anaotod  1^  raaaaa  ot  any 

aamiptlan  with  raapart  thereto  but  which 
war*  mada  subject  to  auch  prOhlbitiona  by 
tha  auhaequant  repeal  of  such  exemption,  no 
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tenk  *"«'^*»i  oompAny  ataall  rataln  dlrwt  or 
iBdlrwt  ownanhlp  or  oontral  of  meh  alMrM 
•Mr  ftr*  ywn  trom  th*  data  of  th*  rapcal 

of    MMb    HDMBpttOll.    <WK|'l4    M    pittTlilOd    tn 

pancnpik  (3)  of  rob— ctlon  (a).  Any  tank 
N«'H«w0  eqmp>ny  tabjoet  to  such  Ay-jmt 
Umltftttoo  on  tho  ntanttan  of  nonb^iiklm 
OMoti  aball  ondMYor  to  dlvMt  ItMlf  of  auoh 
gtmrm  promptly  aad  raeh  buik  boldlac  oom- 
p«ny  ittaU  roport  Iti  jiimw  In  cueh  dlTMtl- 
tor*  to  tiM  Boont  two  jmn  Kftar  ropMl  of 
tb»  MBHnptton  appUeablo  to  tt  and  annwlly 

l&MWftW." 

8k.  9.  Soctlon  8  of  tho  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Aet  of  19M  (19  UJB.C.  18i6)  U  iMToby 
npoalod. 

Brno,  la  Tlio  Hist  — pfpoa  of  Mctton  9  of 
tlM  Bank  Boldlnc  Company  Act  of  19S6  (13 
VJB.O.  1640)  Is  amonrtod  by  atrtklnc  out 
"Mzty"  and  InMrtlnc  thirty". 

Bm.  11.  Soetlan  11  of  tha  Bank  Holding 
Company  Aet  of  19S6  (12  VJB.C.  1841  (note) ) 
la  amandad  by  inaartlng  "(a)"  aftor  "Sk. 
tl.":  by  Inaartlng  a  «««'"'«  and  "esoapt  aa 
ipadftoally  pcorldad  tn  thU  aoctlon"  bafora 
tha  pwlod  at  tlio  and  tharaof :  and  by  adding 
at  tba  and  tharaof  tba  following  naw  anb- 
aaottooa: 

"(b)  TlM  Board  ahall  InunadUtaly  notify 
tha  Attomay  Ociieral  of  any  approral  by  It 
pursuant  to  thla  Aet  of  a  propoaed  aoqulri- 
tton.  margar,  or  conaoUdatlon  transaction, 
and  soah  transaction  may  not  ba  oonsum- 
matad  bafora  tha  thlrttath  oalanrtar  day 
aftar  tha  date  of  approral  by  tha  Board.  Any 
aotlOB  broo^t  undar  tba  antltruat  lawa 
azlalng  out  of  an  aoqulattlon.  margar,  or  con- 
soUdatfcm  tianaaetlon  ahall  ba  oommanead 
within  soeh  thlrty-day  period.  Tha  com- 
maooamant  of  aueh  an  action  ahall  atay  tha 
affaettTanaaa  of  tha  Board'a  mppronl  unleaa 
tha  court  ahall  othsrwiaa  spaclflcally  order. 
Xn  any  aoeb  aetion,  the  court  ahall  rsTlaw 
da  novo  tha  laraaa  presented.  In  any  Judicial 
proceeding  attaaking  any  acquisition,  mer- 
ger, or  oooaoUdaUon  transaction  approrad 
pursuant  to  this  Act  on  tba  ground  that 
•uoh  tmnaactlon  alone  and  of  itaelf  consti- 
tuted a  violation  of  any  antitrust  laws  other 
than  eectton  a  of  the  Act  of  July  3,  1890 
(aectian  3  of  the  Sherman  Antttrust  Act,  15 
1T.8.C.  3),  the  atandards  appUed  by  the  court 
ahaU  be  Identical  with  thoaa  that  the  Board 
la  direoted  to  apply  under  sectton  S  of  thU 
Aet.  Upon  tha  consummation  of  an  acquisi- 
tion, merger,  or  consolidation  transaction  in 
ontnpHanra  with  this  Aet  and  after  the 
terminatton  of  any  antitrust  litigation  oom- 
manead within  the  period  preecribad  in  this 
seotian.  or  upon  the  terminatton  of  such 
period  if  no  sudi  Utigatian  la  oommenced 
theceln.  the  traneaction  may  not  thereafter 
be  attacked  in  any  Judicial  proceeding  on 
the  ground  that  it  alona  and  of  itaelf  con- 
stituted a  Tiolatlon  of  any  antltruat  lawa 
other  than  aaction  9  of  the  Aet  of  July  3. 1890 
(eeeticn  9  of  tha  dharman  Antttrust  Act.  IS 
OAC.  9),  but  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  ex- 
empt any  bank  holdLig  company  involTed 
In  aueh  a  transaction  trx>m  complying  with 
the  antitrust  laws  aftar  the  consummatian 
of  such  transaction. 

"(e)  In  any  action  brou^t  undar  the 
antitrust  laws  arlaing  out  of  any  aoqulaitlon, 
margsr,  or  conaoUdatlon  transaetlon  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  purauant  to  thto  Aet. 
the  Board  and  any  State  »»»««ih»j  auper- 
vlaory  agency  having  Jurladlctlon  within  the 
auto  involvad.  may  appear  aa  a  party  of  ita 
own  motion  and  aa  of  right,  and  ba 
aantad  by  Ita  oouiMel. 

"(d)  Any  anqulsltion.  margsr,  or 
datton  of  the  kind  rtsaeribed  in  aaetton  8(a) 
of  thla  Aet  wlildi  waa  oonaummatad  at  any 
ttma  patar  or  aubaequent  to  May  9. 1968.  and 
as  to  whlah  no  ttttgatlon  was  inttatsd  by  the 
Attomay  Oensral  prior  to  the  date  of  aaaet- 
mant  of  thla  mmim*—^jv  dudi  be  eoneiu- 
alvely  praaomed  not  to  have  bean  In  violation 
of  any  antttrust  lawa  othsr  than  section  9 


of  the  Aot  of  July  9.  1890  (aaetton  9  of  tha 
Sherman  Antitmat  Aot,  18  UJB.O.  9). 

"(e)  Any  court  having  pending  bafora  it 
on  or  aftar  the  dato  of  enactment  of  thla 
amendment  any  litigation  Initiated  tmdsr  tha 
antitrust  lawa  by  the  Attomay  Oansral  with 
remiaet  to  any  acquisition,  msrgar,  or  oon- 
soUdatlon  of- the  kind  described  In  eeetion 
S(a)  of  this  act  sImU  apply  the  substanttva 
rule  of  law  est  forth  in  eectton  8  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  For  the  purpoese  of  thte  eeetion,  the 
term  'antitrust  lawa'  meana  the  Aot  of  July 
3,  1890  (the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  15  UjB.O. 
1-7).  the  Act  of  October  15,  1914  (the  OUy- 
ton  Act,  15  U.S.C.  13-37),  and  any  other 
Acte  in  pari  materia." 

Sac.  13.  (a)  SecUon  38A  of  the  Federal 
nseervs  Act,  aa  amended  (13  UB.C.  871e).  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"For  the  purpoaea  of  tbia  aaction.  (1)  the 
term  'eztonaion  of  credit'  and  'extensions  of 
credit'  shall  be  deemed  to  include  (A)  any 
purchaae  of  securitiee,  other  aasets  or  obliga- 
tions imder  repurchaae  agreentent,  and  (B) 
the  discount  of  promissory  notee,  bills  of 
exchange,  conditional  salee  contracts,  or 
similar  paper,  whether  with  or  without  re- 
course, except  that  the  acquisition  of  such 
pai>er  by  a  member  bank  from  another  bank, 
without  recourse,  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  a  'discount'  by  such  member  bank  for 
such  other  bank;  and  (3)  non-intereet-bear- 
ing  depoeits  to  the  credit  of  a  bank  ahall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  a  loan  or  advance  or  exten- 
sion of  credit  to  the  bank  of  depoalt.  nor 
ahall  the  giving  of  Immediate  credit  to  a 
bank  upon  uncollected  itema  received  in  the 
ordinary  courae  of  business  be  deemed  to  be 
a  loan  or  advance  or  extenaion  of  credit  to 
the  depoaiting  bank. 

"For  tha  purpoaea  of  thla  aaction,  the  term 
'aflUlate'  ahall  Include,  with  reepect  to  any 
mamlwr  bank,  any  bank  holding  company  of 
which  such  member  bank  is  a  subsidiary 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1966,  aa  amended,  and  any 
other  subsidiary  of  aueh  company. 

"The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  (1)  stock,  bonds,  debenturee.  or 
other  obligations  of  any  company  of  the 
kinds  deecrlbed  in  section  4(c)(1)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1908.  as 
amended;  (3)  stock,  bonds,  debentures,  or 
other  obligatloiu  aooepted  as  security  for 
debte  previously  contracted,  provided  that 
such  collateral  shall  not  be  held  for  a  period 
of  over  two  years;  (8)  sharea  which  are  of 
the  klnda  and  amounta  eligible  for  Inveat- 
ment  by  national  banks  undar  the  provisions 
of  section  6188  of  the  Revised  Stetutas;  (4) 
any  extension  of  credit  by  a  member  bank 
to  a  bank  holding  company  of  which  such 
bank  is  a  subsidiary  or  to  another  subsidiary 
of  such  bank  holding  oon^Mmy,  if  made 
within  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  amendment  to  eeetion  38A  and  pursuant 
to  a  contract  lawfully  entered  Into  prior  to 
January  1,  1908;  or  (6)  any  transaction  by 
a  member  bank  with  another  bank  the  de- 
poaitt  of  which  are  Insured  by  the  Faderal 
Depoalt  Insurance  Corporation,  if  more  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  voting  stock  of  such 
other  bank  Is  owned  by  the  member  bank 
or  held  by  trustaee  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ahareholders  of  the  member  bank." 

(b)  Section  38  of  the  Fsderal  Beeerve  Act, 
aa  amended  (19  UB.C.  801).  U  amended  by 
atriking  out  "either  or  both  of"  Immediately 
preoeding  "the  following  powers"  in  the  in- 
troductory paragraph  and  by  inaartlng  after 
the  paragr^h  dealgnatad  "Seoond."  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"Third.  To  aoqulrs  and  hold,  directly  or 
indirectly,  stock  or  other  evidencea  of  owner- 
ahip  In  one  or  more  banka  organlaad  under 
the  law  of  a  foreign  country  or  a  dependency 
or  Insular  posseasion  of  the  United  Statee 
and  not  engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
any  activity  in  the  United  Statee  except  aa. 
In  tha  Jiidgment  of  the  Board  of  Oovemora 
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of  tha  Fsdstal  nssnrvi  Svvtem,  shall  be  in. 
ddental  to  tha  Intamattonal  cr  foreign  bust- 
nees  of  such  foreign  bank;  and.  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  UA  of 
this  Act.  to  make  loana  or  SKtanslons  of  credit 
to  or  for  the  account  of  suoh  iNmk  in  the 
manner  and  within  the  limite  preeeribed  by 
the  Board  by  general  or  afmclno  regulation 
or  ruling." 

(e)  Section  18  of  tha  Federal  Depoalt  In- 
surance Aet.  as  amended  (13  UB.C.  1838),  u 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(J)  The  provisions  of  section  3SA  of  the 
Federal  Beeerve  Act.  as  amended,  relating  to 
loans  and  other  dealings  between  memb« 
banka  and  their  afllllatee,  shall  be  ^>pUeaUt 
to  every  nonmembar  insured  bank  in  tha 
aame  manner  and  to  the  aame  extent  as  u 
such  nonmember  Instired  bank  were  a  mem- 
ber bank;  and  for  thla  purpoee  any  company 
which  would  be  an  alBliato  of  a  nonmember 
Insured  bank,  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion a  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1988,  aa  amended, 
and  for  the  purpoeee  of  section  3SA  of  the 
Federal  Reeerve  Aet,  if  stich  bank  were  t 
membw  bank  ahall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
afflllate  of  aueh  nonmember  Inaured  bank." 

Sac.  IS.  (a)  Subaectlon  (b)  of  section  a 
of  the  Banking  Act  of  1983.  as  amended  (U 
UB.C.  331a),  is  further  amended  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ";  or 

"(4)  Which  owns  or  controls,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  either  a  majority  of  the  Rharei 
of  capital  stock  of  a  member  bank  or  moie 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  nimiber  of  ahans 
voted  for  the  election  of  dlreotora  of  a  mem- 
ber bank  at  the  preceding  election,  or  con- 
trola  In  any  manner  the  election  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  directors  of  a  member  bank,  or 
for  the  benefit  of  whoae  ahareholdere  or  mem- 
bers aU  or  substantially  all  the  capital  stock 
of  a  member  bank  la  held  by  trustees". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  3  of  tht 
Banking  Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (13  US.C. 
331a) ,  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  6144  of  the  Revised  Statuttt, 
aa  amended  (19  UB.C.  01),  is  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"Sac.  6144.  In  all  elections  of  dlrecton. 
each  shareholder  shall  have  the  right  to  vots 
the  number  of  shares  owned  by  him  for  a* 
many  persons  as  there  are  directors  to  be 
elected,  or  to  cumulate  such  shares  and  give 
one  candidate  as  many  votes  as  the  number 
of  directors  miUtlplied  by  the  numba  of 
his  sharee  shall  equal,  or  to  distribute  them 
on  the  same  principle  among  as  many  candl- 
datee  as  he  shall  think  fit;  and  in  deddlni 
all  other  queations  at  meetlnga  of  shaie- 
holders,  each  ahareholder  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  vote  on  each  share  of  stock  held  by 
him;  except  that  (1)  this  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  the  voting  ri^te  of  hold- 
ers of  prefered  stock  under  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  artlclee  of  assodatton,  or 
amendmente  thereto,  adopted  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  303(a)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Banking  and  Bank  Conservation  Aet, 
approved  ICarch  9,  1938,  aa  amended:  (3) 
in  the  election  of  directors,  shares  of  Its 
own  stock  held  by  a  national  bank  as  sole 
trustee,  whether  registered  In  Ita  own  name 
aa  such  trustee  or  in  the  name  of  ita  nomi- 
nee, ahall  not  be  voted  by  the  registered 
owner  unless  under  the  terms  of  the  tnut 
the  manner  in  which  such  sharea  shall  be 
voted  may  be  determined  by  a  donor  or  bene- 
flelary  of  the  trust  and  unices  such  donor  or 
beneficiary  actually  directe  how  such  shares 
shall  be  voted;  and  (3)  ahares  of  Ita  own 
stock  held  by  a  national  bank  and  one  or 
more  persons  as  trustees  may  be  voted  by 
such  other  peraon  or  parsons,  as  trustees,  in 
the  same  manner  aa  if  he  or  they  were  the 
eole  truatee.  Shareholders  may  vote  by 
proxies  duly  authorlaed  in  writing;  but  no 
offloer,  clerk,  teller,  or  bookkeeper  of  such 
bank  shall  act  aa  proxy;  and  no  aliarehold- 
er  whoee  liability  la  paat  due  and  unpaid 
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j  percentage    of 

^lon  6211  of  the 


atiall  be  allowed  to  vote,  ^enever  sharee 
of  stock  cannot  be  voted  by  reason  of  being 
held  by  the  bank  as  sole  trustee  such  shares 
•ball  be  excluded  in  determining  whether 
matters  voted  upon  by  the 
adopted  by  the  requlsit 
shares." 

(d)  Paragraph  (c)  of  se 
Revised  Statutes  (12  n.S.C.161)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  there- 
of. ]i 

(e)  The  last  sentence  Of  the  sixteenth 
paragraph  of  section  4  of  l^e  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  as  amended  (l)  U.S.C.  304),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  of  the  language 
therein  which  follows  the  c^Ion  and  by  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  |  |the  following: 
"Provided,  That  whenever  a^)r  member  banks 
within  the  same  Federal  Reserve  district  are 
subsidiaries  of  the  same  bahk  holding  com- 
pany within  the  meaning  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956.  participation  in 
any  such  nomination  or  Election  by  such 
member  banks,  including  si^cb  bank  holding 
company  if  it  Is  also  a  melUber  bank,  shall 
be  confined  to  one  of  such  thanks,  which  may 
be  deelgnated  for  the  purpOoe  by  such  hold- 
ing company."  1 1 

(f )  The  nineteenth  perag^ph  of  section  9 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  n.S.C.  334)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  llhe  last  sentence 
of  such  paragraph.  1 

(g)  The  twenty-second  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Federal  Reseryo  Act  (13  U.8.C. 
837)  Is  repealed.  I< 

(h)  The  third  paragrapb  of  section  23A 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371c) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  that  part  of  the 
first  sentence  that  reads  "^r  the  purpoee 
of  this  section,  the  term  'ei<)Ulate'  shall  in- 
clude holding  company  afiBJllatee  as  well  aa 
other  aflSUates,  and";  and  by  changing  the 
word  "the"  following  such  language  to  read 
"The".  I 

(i)  Paragraph  (4)  of  sect  on  3(c)  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  (15  UJ3.C. 
80a-3)  Is  repealed.  | 

(j)  Paragraph  (11)  of  se<itlon  202(a)  of 
the  Investment  Advisers  Att  of  1940  (15 
Va.C.  80l>-2)  is  unended  byi  striking  out  the 
words  "or  any  holding  com|iany  affiliate,  as 
defined  in  the  Banking  Act  M  1933"  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  words  "or  any  t>ank 
holding  company  as  define  1  in  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  191 6". 

Mr.  PATMAN  (interru^iing  the  read- 
ing.) Mr.  Speaker,  I  wk  unanimous 
consent  that  further  r^^ding  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed 
the  amendment  be  prin 
Record. 

Tho  SPEAKER.  Is  th 
the  request  of  the  g( 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection.! 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thdije  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlexngn  from  Texas 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendmeiit? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  jVirginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  rig|tit  to  object — 
and  I  shall  not  object — f  iwonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  waild  be  willing 
to  advise  the  House  whether  or  not  there 
was  any  discussion  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  various  items  |  in  controversy 
in  this  bill  as  to  the  pos^billty  of  a  tax 
bill  that  would  provide  scrne  measure  of 
relief  for  the  companies  that  are  required 
to  sell  their  holdings  by  Wrtue  of  this 
pending  legislation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  sUte  to  the  dls- 
g"guiahed  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
BrothillI  that  there  w6ve  discussions. 
I  will  Insert  In  the  Rkcori  k  U  permission 


ith,  and  that 
In  f  ullin  the 

e  objection  to 

itleman    from 

one,  and  It  Is 


Is  granted  to  consider  the  bill,  a  state- 
ment from  the  Treasury  Department 
which  Is  favorable  In  the  direction  the 
gentleman  Is  stating,  and  also  a  letter  to 
Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  CJur- 
rency,  from  the  Honorable  Wilbur  n. 
Mills,  chsdrman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  that  fully  explains  this 
matter. 

T  ose  who  are  affected  by  this  will  be 
protected  by  a  law  that  will  be  passed — 
and  there  will  be  no  objection  to  the  pas- 
sage of  it,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascer- 
tain— ^to  give  them  the  same  privilege 
under  the  tax  laws  that  has  been  given 
to  others  under  similar  circumstances. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  Inform  the 
House  that  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  this  tax  legislation 
which  has  been  discussed  is  pending  be- 
fore the  committee.  It  is  anticipated  it 
will  be  promptly  considered  by  ttxe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  will  be 
pending  before  the  House  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  House  to  accept  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  7371,  to  amend  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 

The  Senate  version  consists  essentially 
of  those  provisions  included  in  bills  fa- 
vorably reported  by  your  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  last  year,  namely 
H.R.  7371  and  H.R.  7372.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  have  by  letter 
urged  passage  of  the  amended  bill.  While 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  expressed  some 
reservations,  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, and  the  Independent  Bankers 
Association  are  not  opposed  to  the  Senate 
bUl. 

On  balance,  the  amended  bill  is  a  good 
bill  and  there  is  no  question  that  this  is 
the  best  bill  obtainable.  Those  in  the 
House  before  1956  remember  the  very 
difQcult  time  we  had  In  enacting  any 
holding  company  legislation  at  all.  But 
what  we  got  In  1956  was  a  great  step  for- 
ward and  HJl.  7371  represents  a  great 
improvement.  Of  that  there  can  be  no 
mistake.  We  have  plugged  the  most  im- 
portant, the  most  serious  loopholes  in  the 
holding  company  law  by  accepting  the 
Senate  amendments  and  it  was  entirely 
unrealistic  to  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
accept  the  House  bill.  This  Is  particu- 
larly true  in  that  many  of  those  affected 
by  the  House-passed  bill  had  no  oppor- 


tunity to  testify  before  your  committee. 
While  many  of  us  would  prefer  a  more 
comprehensive  bill  as  the  House  passed, 
we  must  be  patient  for  further  improve- 
ments in  the  act,  at  least  until  the  next 
Congress. 

The  most  Important  parties  affected  by 
the  present  bill,  the  Du  Pont  Trust  and 
the  Financial  General-International 
Bank  empire  were  accorded  ample  <«)- 
portunity  to  testify  before  House  and 
Senate  committees.  In  fact,  Mr.  Edward 
Ball,  representing  the  Du  Pont  Trust, 
testified  twice  before  your  committee — 
in  1964  and  on  my  bill  HJl.  10668,  and 
In  1965  on  my  bUl  HJl.  7371,  which  Is 
now  before  us.  The  Senate,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  legislative  discretion,  would 
permit  greater  flexibility  in  the  time  al- 
lotted for  divestiture  of  the  nonbanklng 
assets  of  these  two  groups.  Furthermore, 
the  distinguished  chalnnan  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  Chairman 
LoMo  of  the  Senate  Finance  (Committee 
have  by  letter  expressed  their  Intention 
of  speedy  action  on  appropriate  tax  re- 
lief with  respect  to  divestiture  of  assets. 
Both  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  Informed  the 
Congress  that  there  Is  no  objection  to 
such  tax  relief,  similar.  In  fact,  to  what 
we  provided  in  1956. 

This  bill  represents  a  distinct  Improve- 
ment In  the  scope  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  in- 
cluding our  ranking  minority  member, 
recommend  acceptance  of  the  Senate 
amendments  without  a  conference. 

TKKASTTBT   DKPABncXNT, 

Waahinffton.  D.C.,  June  2, 1969. 

Hon.  WiLBTTR  D.  iSZLLS, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana, 
House  of  Repreaentativea, 
WaahiTiyton,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  CsanucsM:  This  is  in  reply  to  the 
Committee's  request  for  the  views  of  this 
Department  on  HJl.  11267,  "A  bill  relating 
to  the  income  tax  treatment  of  certain  dis- 
tributions pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956,  as  amended." 

This  bill  would  provide,  for  corporations 
first  becoming  a  bank  holding  company  by 
enactment  of  H.R.  7371.  relief  of  a  type  gen- 
erally comparable  to  that  provided  in  1066 
by  the  enactment  of  aectlons  1 101-1103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  As  noted  In 
our  report  to  the  Committee  on  HJR.  7372, 
dated  September  10,  1966,  this  Department 
is  not  exposed  to  legUlatlon  that  provides 
relief  of  that  general  type  to  corporations 
first  becoming  a  bank  holding  company  by 
cturent  amendments  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act.  Accordingly,  this  Department 
would  not  oppose  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

As  stated  In  our  report  on  HJl.  7372.  ad- 
vancing the  May  IS,  1955,  cutoff  date  In  sec- 
tions 1101-1103  of  the  Code  Is  appropriate 
for  corporations  first  becoming  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  by  current  amendmente  to  the 
Act.  HJl.  11257  would  advance  that  date  to 
September  23,  1966  (the  date  the  House  first 
proposed  to  eliminate  the  "one  bank  exemp- 
tion" in  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act, 
when  it  amended  H.R.  7371  on  the  floor). 
However,  should  HJl.  7371  be  enacted  In  a 
form  comparable  to  that  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  WnnUng  and  Cur- 
rency, so  tliat  the  one  bank  exemption  is 
retained  and  only  the  Inveetment  Company 
exemption  (together  vrlth  certain  other  ex- 
emptions not  material  for  this  purpose)  is 
eliminated,  April  12,  1966,  would  appear  to 
be  an  appropriate  cutoff  date. 
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StBM  that  date,  wtwn  HJt  7973  wa«  la- 
liodueida  tiMra  itu  iMsn  >lfuus  •Tklcuca  tint 

data  flMl^^t  ks  MtA  to  aoAoiBaAB  ttes  aoBvlit* 
nam  ct  pgnniltii  ««tb  a  n&m  ta  ttair  tax- 
tree  (Uatelbtttlon  to  ahareholdera. 

Tka  BuMau  at  tlaa  Budcet  haa  adTlaed  tlie 
Tnamirj  Department  tliat  tbare  U  no  db- 
Jectton  frotn  ttia  standpoint  of  tbe  Admlnle- 
trathm^  profram  to  the  prawntattea  of  thte 
report. 


SraMLXT  S. 

Aaaist^mt  SeartUirg. 

CoMiuma  oir  Wats  amo  Mkans. 

Houaa  OF  KanuusifTAiivfts, 
WmaM»ftan.  DC.  June  e.  /9M. 

•«  ABMMnf  and  Cmr- 

WmaMmgtoH.  OC. 
:  lanptf  to  jour  letter 
of  Majr  U  wmnetlm  that  the  Oanunlttee 
on  WajB  and  liaana  might  oonelder  action  on 
Ux.  Mm-fii  tm.  HJL  IIMT.  X  hare  been 
adflaed  that  tlie  Owiniitlttee  etaff  hae  rv- 
oelved  a  f aeotmMe  Mport  on  thte  but  from 
tlia  Tleamuf  DepatttaeBt.  Tha  Ikaaauiy 
ni|ii<Bieal  dM  aopiaet  ttiat  aa  aiyiopffleta 
ewtoC  date  emUM  be  Aprtl  U.  1M6,  iMtead 
at  the  date  oontalwad  in  the  Mutter  blU. 

In  Ugtat  of  thU  favorable  report  with  this 
■Uggestad  change  from  the  lYmenry  Depart- 
ment, I  «4H  aek  the  Oommlttee  to  oonaMer 
thie  bUI  luet  ••  eoon  ae  aor  Coaamlttee 
echedule  will  permit.  X  woald  now  czpeet 
thte  to  be  In  the  next  4  to  •  eweka. 
Staoerelj  youn, 

WiLBcrB  D.  Mius, 
.  CTMlrman. 

TTB.  SSH ATS, 

Ootncrrm  oi*  PntAMca, 

/ttM  «.  IfM. 
Hon.  A.  Wkxm  BoaaaiaoN. 

CAurinaaa,  JeaaCe   BanMaf   cad   Currency 
Committee.  Wtuhtn§tom.  DX!. 

DBAa  Ml  CnAiawa;  Oa  U»^  19  you  wrote 
the  Chairman  of  the  Oanunlttee  oa  Waya  and 
Means  of  the  Houae  of  BapreeentatlTaa 
regarding  a  change  la  the  tax  lav  neoeaaltated 
by  laaeon  of  amaadmanta  to  tha  Bank  Hold- 
ing Oompaoy  Act  of  18M  which  your  Oom- 
mlttee hae  approved.  You  favored  me  with 
a  copy  U  that  letter. 

X  underatand  the  aubetance  of  the  necea- 
aary  tax  amendmenu  U  reflected  in  HJt. 
11267  now  pending  before  the  Conmilttee  oa 
Wayi  and  lleana.  The  Treasury  has  indi- 
cated that  In  general  It  favors  easing  the  tax 
oonsequenoee  of  the  dlveaUtxuts  which  your 
UU  would  require.  The  tax  relief  contem- 
pUted  by  HJt.  1U87  (tax-free  dlstrlbuUons 
ooupled  with  a  carry-over  beste)  largely  oon- 
focms  to  the  relief  this  Committee  approved 
in  19M  when  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  was  approved. 

That  being  the  oaee.  X  see  no  reason  why 
the  Committee  on  nnaace  cannot  act  with 
dispatch  to  take  up  the  appropriate  amend- 
mends  soon  after  they  are  paaaed  by  the 
Houae.  Tou  recognise  in  your  letter  that  tbe 
Oonatltutlon  requlrea  that  the  Houae  act 
first  OD  tax  measuree. 

With  every  good  wish.  X  am. 
Sincerely. 

Boaaxxx  Loko. 

CAslrman. 


FEDERAL  EMFXOTXBB  COMPENSA« 
HON  ACT 

Mr.OTlARAMlI^agan.  ICr.SpMik- 
cf  1 1  Mk  tmuilBious  oonsent  to  teke  fmn 
the  8pemker*B  deak  the  Un  (HJi.  ivrsi) 
to  amend  the  Fedend  EmpUqruB  Com- 
pensation Act  to  loiiroTe  tts  I>eneflt8.  and 
for  other  puipowg,  with  Senate  amend- 


ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Cleik  read  the  tUJe  of  the  bUl. 

The  Cleik  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

«i«B  S.  una  17.  after  "than"  laaert  "7f 
per  rentiini  of  the  monthly  pay  of". 

Faga  fi.  strike  out  Unas  7  to  17,  Inclusive, 
and  Insert: 

*"(e)  Upon  ttie  application  «C  any  em- 
ployee or  former  employee  in  receipt  of  eooa- 
penaatton  UBdar  thia  Act  to  the  amted  States 

ahaU  enter  his  name  on  eaoh  appropriate 
r^leter  or  employment  list,  or  both,  main- 
tained by  tbe  Commlaaion.  for  oertlflcatlon 
for  appointment  to  any  vacant  position  for 
which  he  Is  physically  and  otherwise  quali- 
fied. In  aceordanee  with  regulatlona  of  the 
Bmployeea  or  fbnnsr  employees 
or  casear  fwwrtltlonal  atatua 
BhaU  bo  antlUed  to  the  aaaaa  pzlaclty  la  oer- 
tlflcatlon which  the  Oommlaaton  accords  a 
career  or  career -oonrtltlonal  employee  who 
haa  been  Involuntarily  displaced  trcnoa  hia  po- 
sition through  no  fault  of  Ua  own.  For 
the  purpoee  of  thia  aubaeetton,  Vnplojae'* 
meana  an  laapioyee  aa  defined  by  aeetlon 
«0<bHI)  <tf  thlB  Aet,  bat  does  not  iadode 
an  Individual  wha,  pucauant  to  any  c^her 
Act,  la  deemed  an  employee  for  the  purpoee 
of  this  Act.' " 

Page  6,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"(b)  Section  8(a)  (2)  (C)  of  the  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fMIowlng  new  aeoteaoe.  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  aeetlon,  compan- 
aation  payable  for  a  child  which  woold  otfaer- 
wiae  be  taraninated  becetiee  aueh  child  baa 
reached  tbe  age  of  18  aball  be  continued  If 
be  or  she  la  a  student  (as  defined  In  aeetlon 
10(M)  of  thU  Act)  at  the  time  he  or  she 
reachea  the  age  of  18  for  ao  long  aa  tbe  chlM 
oontlnuea  to  be  such  a  attident  or  until  he 
or  abe  asaxrlee.' " 

Page  6,  line  7.  strike  out  "(b) "  and  laaert 
"(c)". 

Page  S,  strike  out  lines  8  to  U,  Incluaive. 
and  insert: 

"  '(M)  For  tbe  purpoeea  of  thia  aeetlon,  a 
person  shall  be  considered  a  student  wtille  he 
is  regularly  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of 
study  er  training  at  an  Instltatlon  which  is — 

"'<!)  a  school  or  college  or  university  oper- 
ated or  directly  supported  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  State  or  local  governnkent 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 

"'(11)  a  school  or  college  or  university 
which  has  been  accredited  by  a  State  or  by  a 
State-recognlaed  or  nationally  reoognlaed 
aeoredlttng  agency  or  body,  or 

"'(m)  aaeboalareoIli«Borunlveisltynot 
ao  accredited  but  whoee  credlte  are  aooepted, 
on  transfer,  by  not  leas  tban  three  Institu- 
tions which  are  so  sccredlted,  for  credit  on 
the  same  basis  as  If  transferred  from  an  In- 
stitution so  accredited,  or 

"'(tv)  an  additional  type  of  educatkHial 
or  training  Instltutloa  as  dellaad  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

but  not  after  be  reacbee  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  or  haa". 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan  (taitermpt- 
Ing  the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendments  be  dbsMmsed  with 
and  that  they  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlan  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mldi- 
Igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.OERAU>R.VORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reservlnc  the  right  to  otalect,  X  would  Oke 
to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  what  the  Senate  amend- 
mente  are.  Can  he  outline  them  for  us 
veiy  briefly? 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  shall  outline  them  briefly.  Plrst. 
the  Senate  amendments  auke  a  asD^ 
adJnstmeiU  in  the  minimum  oompensa- 
tlon  beaeSts  payaUe  to  totally  disabled 
Federal  employees.  Second,  tfaey  Umlt 
the  reemployment  rights  provided  by  the 
House  bin  for  disabled  Federal  employcfs 
to  those  who  are  career  employees  or  ca- 
reer-conditional employees.  The  third 
Senate  amendment  provides  special 
treatment  for  the  ehUdren  of  disabled 
Federal  employees  wiio  are  atUl  attend- 
ing setMX)!  after  the  normal  eotoS  age 
of  18,  whereas  the  House  bfll  had  pro- 
vided such  treatment  only  for  children  of 
Federal  employees  who  had  died  from  in- 
Jurtos  received  In  line  of  duty.  The  last 
Senate  amendment  defines  the  kinds  of 
instttutions  xA  higher  education  where 
attendanoe  will  be  considered  to  confer 
ellgtt>illty  under  the  last  profvldon.  The 
House  bin  had  left  that  qoestion  to  reg- 
ulations to  be  promulgated  fay  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  minority  meniwrs  on  the 
subeommtttee  had  agreed  to  these 
amendments  and  agreed  to  the  Senate 
bill  as  passed? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correcL  The  minority  mem- 
bers on  the  subcommittee  which  handled 
the  bill  have  agreed  to  the  Senate  ameod- 
ments. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objectton. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  w«?e  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconiMer  was  laid  on  the 
teble. 


MASSACHUSETTS    BUS    TAXATKMf 

AGREEMENT 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (Hit.  13935)  to 
give  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  to  become  a  party  to 
the  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxation 
proration  and  reciprocity  as  set  forth 
hi  UUe  n  of  the  act  of  April  14,  1965  (79 
Stet.  60),  and  consented  to  by  Congress 
in  that  act  and  In  the  act  of  November 
1,  1965  (79  Stat.  1157),  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  tbe  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  should  like 
to  have  some  clariflcation  from  tbe 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
with  regard  to  the  ameiuhnent  to  this 
bin  put  on  by  the  Senate.  They  at- 
tached an  nmAniltwimt  onto  the  bill. 
which  amendment  should  have  waat  be- 
fore the  Hoiise  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  for  consideration. 
However,  this  subject  has  never  come 
before  the  walttee  amd  no  hemringi 
have  been  tadd  on  It^  Therefore,  I  want 
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the  Judiciary 
the  amend- 


to  know  if  the  chairman  o ' 
Committee  win  Icnock  oi|t 
ment  and  stand  fast  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  wiU  s^  to  the  gen- 
tleman fnmi  West  Vhrginia  that  the 
amendment  the  Senate  ac^ded  to  the  bill 
certainly  was  not  germane  to  the  biU  it- 
self. It  should  not  have  bf  f  n  added,  and 
I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
knock  out  the  provision  idded  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mi.  Speaker,  I 
would  have  to  object,  unli  >ss  I  know  the 
amendment  wiU  be  stricb^n  completely 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would! not  want  to 
cross  the  gentleman  from  West  Virglixia. 
I  believe  he  is  eminently  sound.  Al- 
though I  dislike  to  pledge  what  I  wiU  do 
in  a  conference,  inasmuch  as  the  amend- 
ment added  by  the  Senate  is  utterly  non- 
germane  and  has  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  the  original  billl  I  will  agree 
with  the  genUeman  from  West  Virginia 
not  to  agree  to  the  Senatia  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  tljdnk  the  gen- 
tlenum.  Mr.  Speaker,  l||rithdraw  my 
reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thej4  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUempm  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  let  me  say  I  concur 
with  the  views  of  the  distinBuished  cliair- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  uiterstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  on  the  amendment. 
I  am  very  happy  we  have  [the  assurance 
of  the  distinguished  chainpan  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  that  be  will  oppose 
the  nongermane  rider  which  was  added 
by  the  other  body  and  liknply  has  no 
place  in  this  biU.  | 

The  subject  matter  oH  the  Senate 
amendment  is  within  the  jurlsdicUon  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  It  would  ]]ecf>ardize  the 
claims  of  some  8,000  indmduals  under 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  194H,  as  sunended 
in  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraf^  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the^  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  The  Chair  hears  none,  smd  ap- 
points the  foUowing  conflerees:  Messrs. 
Ckller,  Wnxis,  Tenzkr,  McCulloch  and 
Pdrr.  ^ 


FOREIGN    AGENTS 
ACT  AMEND] 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Spei 
the  conference  report  on 
to  amend  the  Foreign 
tion  Act  of  1938,  as  amei 
unanimous  consent  that 
of  the  managers  on  the  pi 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the 

The  Clerk  read  the 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr. 
that  there  should  be  a 
last  sentence  of  the  stei 
nianagers  on  House  amendment  No.  1, 
page  3,  should  be  corrected  to  read  as 
follows: 

Second,  it  applies  a  some^vhat  more  rigid 
test  for  exemption  m  the  caa  i  lOf  foreign  con- 
cerns with  VJB.  Bubsldianes,  4y  requiring 
a  further  eondltlon  of  the  iiemptlon  that 
whenever  the  foreign  ooncei  i  .^owns  or  con- 
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er,  I  can  up 
bin  (S.  693) 
Registra- 
,  and  ask 
stetement 
the  House 

theblU. 
er,  I  note 
tion.    The 

tent  of  the 


trols  the  domestic  concern,  the  activities  m 
question  are  subetanttally  m  furtherance  of 
tbe  busmeos  mtereets  of  the  domestic  con- 
cern. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gmtieman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  was  the  biU  amended 
by  the  other  body;  and,  if  so,  are  any  of 
the  amendments  germane  to  the  biU? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  amendments  re- 
sulted from  the  deliberations  of  this 
body,  on  this  side — the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Therefore,  the  smiend- 
ments  are  germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  foUows: 

CONTKSSNCS  Repokt  (H.  RspT.  No.  1632) 
Tbe  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  tbe  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  tbe  House  to  tbe  bill  (S. 
693)  to  amend  tbe  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  bavlnc  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

Amendment  Numbered  1:  That  the  Sen- 
ate recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  tbe  House  numbered  1,  and 
agree  to  tbe  same  with  an  amrndment,  aa 
follows:  In  lieu  of  tbe  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  tbe  House  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

"party: 

"(q)  For  the  purpose  of  section  (3)  (d) 
hereof,  activities  in  furtherance  of  the  bona 
fide  commercial,  industrial  or  financial  in- 
terests of  a  domestic  person  engaged  in 
substtuitial  commercial,  industrial  or  finan- 
cial operations  in  tbe  United  States  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  serve  predominantly  a 
foreign  Interest  because  such  actlvltlee  also 
benefit  tbe  interests  of  a  foreign  person  en- 
gaged in  bona  fide  trade  or  commerce  which 
is  owned  or  controlled  by,  or  which  owns 
or  controls,  such  domestic  person;  Provided, 
That  (1)  such  foreign  person  Is  not,  and  such 
activities  are  not  directly  or  Indirectly  super- 
vlr^d,  directed,  controlled,  fin&nced  or  sub- 
sidised In  whole  or  in  substantial  part  by,  a 
government  or  a  foreign  country  or  a  for- 
eign political  party,  (11)  tbe  Identity  of  such 
foreign  person  is  disclosed  to  tbe  agency  or 
official  of  tbe  United  States  with  whom  such 
acttvltlea  are  conducted,  and  (ill)  whenever 
such  foreign  person  owns  or  controls  such 
domestic  person,  such  activities  are  sub- 
stantially Ux  furtherance  of  tbe  bona  fide 
commercial,  industrial  or  financial  interests 
of  such  d<Hnestic  person." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  Numbered  3 :  That  tbe  Senate 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  House  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
foUowing: 

"(g)  Any  person  qualified  to  practice  law. 
Insofar  as  he  engages  or  agrees  to  engage  in 
the  legal  representation  of  a  disclosed  foreign 
principal  before  any  court  of  law  or  any 
agency  of  tbe  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subeectlon  legal  representation  does  not 
Include  attempts  to  influence  or  persuade 


agency  persoimel  or  ofllclals  other  than  In 
tbe  course  of  established  agency  proceedings, 
whether  formal  or  Informal." 
And  tbe  House  agree  to  tbe  same. 
Emanuxl  Cku,kb, 
Wm.  M.  Tdck, 
RoBssT  W.  KAsrairicaiia. 

RXCHASO  H.  POVT, 
EOWABO  HUTCBINSOIf , 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
J.  W.  Fm.BaiaBT, 
JOBN  Spaskmam. 
MncK  MAirsvTXLO, 

BOTTBKX  B.  HiCXXMUmPSK, 
OXO.   AOEKN, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATXmWT 

Tbe  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  tbe  amendments  of  the 
House  to  tbe  Senate  bill  (S.  693)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  submit  the  following  statement 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  tbe  conferees  and  recom- 
mended in  tbe  accompanying  conference 
report: 

Tbe  House  passed  S.  693  with  two  amend- 
ments. Tbe  Senate  disagreed  to  tbe  amend- 
ments and  requested  a  conference:  tbe  House 
then  agreed  to  tbe  conference.  Tbe  confer- 
ence report  recommends  that  the  Senate  re- 
cede from  its  disagreement  to  the  House 
amendments  and  agree  to  tbe  same  with 
amendments,  tbe  amendments  being  to  In- 
sert in  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  tbe 
House  amendments  the  matter  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees,  and  that  the  House  agree 
thereto.  Tbe  conference  report  retains  tbe 
BXibstance  of  the  House  amendments  with 
certain  modifications. 

HOCSK    AUKNSKXMT   MO.    1 

House  Amendment  No.  1  defines  the  ex- 
emptlve  scope  of  a  part  of  prc^XMed  Section 
3(d)  of  tbe  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act. 
As  amended  by  S.  693,  Section  3(d)  would, 
among  other  things,  exempt  from  registra- 
tion any  person  engaging  in  actlvltlee  not 
serving  predominantly  a  foreign  interest. 
House  Amendment  No.  1  provides  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  Section  3(d)  of  the  Act,  ac- 
tivities In  fiu^erance  of  tbe  bona  fide  busi- 
ness Interests  of  a  domestic  concern  engaged 
in  substantial  busineea  in  tbe  United  States 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  serve  predominantly 
a  foreign  interest  because  such  activltlaa 
also  benefit  a  foreign  business  concern  which 
is  owned  by  or  owns  the  domestic  ooncwn. 
■Hie  House  amendment  imposes  three  condi- 
tions on  this  exemption:  (1)  the  foreign 
concern  must  not  be  a  foreign  government 
or  political  party,  (2)  the  activities  must  not 
be  directly  or  indirectly  controlled  or  sub- 
sidized in  substantial  part  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  political  party,  and  (3)  the  rela- 
tionship with  the  foreign  concern  must  be 
dlscloeed. 

Tbe  conference  report  makes  two  changes 
in  House  Amendment  No.  1.  First,  It  sub- 
stitutes the  word  "operaUons"  for  the  word 
"activities,"  the  second  time  the  latter  word 
appears,  in  order  to  correct  an  inadvertent 
ambiguity.  Second,  it  applies  a  somewhat 
more  rigid  test  for  exemption  in  the  case  of 
United  States  concerns  with  foreign  subsidi- 
aries, by  requiring  ss  a  fiirther  condition  of 
the  exemption  that  whenever  the  foreign 
concern  owns  or  controls  tbe  domestic  con- 
cern, the  activities  in  question  are  substan- 
tially m  furtherance  of  tbe  business  interests 
of  the  domestic  concern. 

BOUBX  AMnrDMBfT  wo.  a 

House  Amendment  Ho.  3  In  substance  ex- 
empts from  registration  any  person  qualified 
to  practice  law.  Insofar  as  hs  engages  or 
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a  tUMilaw*  (onlsB  prlnctpal  bafon  mnj  eourt 
of  Uw  or  any  afanoy  or  ofldal  ot  ttaa  Oovam- 
mant  (nthar  than  a  MMBkar  or  eammlttca 
ofOoncraaa). 

Tb«  oonf aranea  iiiyait  makaa  two  cbangoa 
In  Houaa  Aaaatlmant  No.  a.  nnt.  It  delataa 
rafaroooa  to  any  "oflelal"  aa  unnacaaury  and 
reanangaa  and  abortana  tlia  requlramant  of 
diadoavra.  aaooad.  It  da&naa  "lafal  rapra- 
aantatlon"  to  aaoliMla  attempta  to  influenoa 
or  paiauada  afaney  paraonnal  or  offldala 
otbar  than  In  tha  oouraa  of  aatabllabed  agen- 
cy prnnaartlnji.  wbaCbar  fOcmal  or  Informal. 
Emakvwl  CtLum. 

,■  WtLLUM  M.  TOCX. 

/  ROBIBT    W.    KAarXNKKXBl, 

BicaAaB  H.  Porr, 

XDWAaa  HUTCHINBOM, 

Mmnmptn  o*  the  Pmrt  of  the  Botue. 

Mr.  CELUCR.  lii.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
prevkMU  quectlon  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tbe  oonf  erenoc  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reoonsMer  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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COIOOTTEB  OH  RUIMS 
Mr.   ATiBIEBT.     Mr.  Cbieaker,  I 


adc 


iinanlfn«w  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  flie  pertain  reports. 

Ttm  8PCAKKR.  Is  there  ohjectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATB  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  IWs  Is  the  call  of  the 
Pxlvate  Calendar.  Tte  Cleik  win  can  the 
flntbUL     

WON  LOT  JUNO 

The  Clerk  called  the  tdU  (HJt.  1822) 
for  the  relief  of  Won  Loy  Jung. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bOl? 

Mr.OR06&  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requHt  at  the  gentleman  from  lowar 

Ibere  was  no  objection. 


KATBERINB  NABOKOFF 
AMD  OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  10M6) 
for  the  rehef  of  Kathertne  Nabokoff.  and 
others.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bm? 

Mr.OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  oygr  without  prejudice. 

Tb»  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PEDRO  IRIZARRT  OUIDO 

The  aerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  a»14) 
for  the  rrilef  of  Pedro  Iilaarry  Ouldo. 

The  SPEAKER,    la  Vbmre  objection  to 
the  present  oonrtdeiatlora  of  the  bin? 
Mr.   OROsa    Mr.    Speaker.    I   ask 
I  oanssBt  that  this  bin  may  be 
over  wltheat  prejodloa. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objeetloa  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


RENE  HUGO  HEIMANN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1S36) 
for  the  relief  of  Rene  Huffo  Hrtmann 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  un? 

Mr.  QROeS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Uiis  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMANUEL  a.  TOPAKAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJt.  S2S3) 
for  the  rdief  of  Emanuel  O.  Topakas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
HJl.  sass 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  Vnltei  Statee  of 
America  in  Congrea  aasemhled.  That  the 
laat  aentenca  of  aaetlon  a06(c)  of  tha  hn- 
mlgrattoa  and  HattonaUty  Act  shall  not  be 
applieaMa  tn  tha  caaa  of  Kmanual  O.  TX>pa- 
kaa  (A-ieiTMSO). 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  ttiereof  tha  following: 

"That.  In  the  admlnlatratlon  of  tha  Im- 
cnlgratton  and  Nationality  Act,  tha  pro- 
▼istons  of  Mctlon  M4(c)  of  that  Act  ahall 
be  InappUeaMa  In  the  caaa  of  Bnanual  O. 
Topakaa." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  taUe. 


COL.  WILLIAM  W.  WATKIN.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HJl.  laosi) 
to  authorise  the  appointment  of  CoL 
wmiam  W.  WatUn.  Jr..  professor,  of 
the  U.S.  MUltary  Academy,  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Army,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Ttyae  being  no  objection,  tbe  derk 
•read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  UOSl 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativee  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Confute  assembled.  That  tha 
Prealdant  may  appoint  Colonel  William  W. 
Watkln.  Junior,  034064.  profeaaor.  at  the 
TTnltad  SUtaa  MUltary  Academy,  In  tha  grade 
of  Uautanant  colcnai.  Regular  Amy,  and  en- 
tar  hla  name  on  tha  An^f  promotloa  Hat  In 
tha  place  It  would  occupy  had  It  not  been  ra- 
movad  from  that  Oat  bacauaa  of  hla  appolnt- 
niaat  aa  a  profiaaof  of  tha  TTnltad  Statea 
Umtary  Academy  on  October  1,  IMl.  All 
aerrloa  pertonned  by  Colonel  Watkln  aa  a 
profeaaor  of  tha  United  SUtaa  lOlltary  Acad- 
emy ihan  ba  daemad,  of  aU  purpoaw,  to  have 
been  aarvlca  aa  an  Army  pramotton-Uat 
oOcar. 


Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
•nd  read  a  thh?d  ttme.  was  read  the  third 
ttme,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  teooa- 
slder  was  laid  OP  the  table. 

Tlae  sraAKSR.    This  r^rrhidfis  tha 
«aU  of  the  Pilfiate  Oalandar. 


EITGENE  L.  RAYMOND.  PRESmorr, 
CIOAR  INSTTTDTE  OF  AMERICA.' 
INC. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  ft>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker.  Eugene 
L.  Raymond,  54,  president  and  executive 
director  of  the  Cigar  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.,  died  June  12,  1966.  of  internal 
causes.  Mr.  Rasrmond  was  returning 
from  St.  Louis  to  his  home  at  33  More- 
wood  Oaks.  Port  Washington,  Long  Is- 
land. He  had  Just  addressed  the  Mis- 
souri tobacco  convention  in  Springfield. 

Bfr.  Rasmncmd  was  the  man  who  taught 
America  how  to  wear  a  cigar.  Born  tn 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  September  28,  1911,  he 
devoted  more  than  25  years  to  promoting 
the  attributes  of  cigar  smoking,  first  as 
eastern  field  supervisor  and  then  since 
1956,  as  president  and  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Cigar  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

It  was  the  public  relations  efforts  of 
Mr.  Raymond  and  his  organisation  that 
achieved  one  of  the  best  business  suc- 
cess stories — the  reestabllshment  of  the 
cigar  as  a  symbol  of  gracious  and  enjoy- 
able living. 

Mr.  Raymond  was  a  constant  traveler 
throughout  the  country  and  he  probably 
docked  more  air  flight  time  than  any  as- 
sociation president  anywhere. 

A  great  public  9eaker,  Mr.  Raymond 
was  quick  to  asoeiMl  any  speaker's  plat- 
form  that  offered  him  a  chance  to  ad- 
vance his  theory  that  everyone  should 
"wear  a  cigar." 

Mr.  Raymond  was  an  innovator  of 
note  and  many  of  his  public  relations 
creations  have  won  the  plaudits  of  the 
advertlsiiig  fraternity  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lie  relatlona  industry. 

A  suit  detigned  espeeially  for  dgsr 
smokers,  and  the  C^ar  Smokers  of 
America  whose  many  chartered  humi- 
dors are  located  in  different  sections  of 
the  country  are  some  of  the  special  ef- 
forts fostered  by  Mr.  Raymond  as  ad- 
juncts to  the  regular  puhlio  relations  pro- 
gram of  the  Cigar  Institute. 

Another  special  creation  of  Mr.  Ray- 
mond was  the  cigar  clinic.  This  was 
programed  assault  on  dry  cigars  in  tbe 
fifties.  And  Mr.  Raymond  had  a  simple 
but  dramatic  way  of  gefellng  the  humkU- 
flcation  idea  acroas  he  would  just  pour 
a  glass  of  water  onto  the  speaker's  ros- 
trum. Those  nearby  never  forgot  the 
lesson. 

In  February  1965  the  Tobacco  Table 
of  New  York,  honored  Mr.  Raymond, 
awarding  hhn  the  1965  Tobacco  Indus- 
try Distinguished  Service  Award,  here- 
tofore awarded  to  only  three  leaders  of 
the  industry. 

Prior  to  Joining  the  cigar  industry,  Mr. 
Raymond  was  assistant  sales  manager 
of  a  major  dlstfller  where  he  conducted 
a  Joint  program  of  sales  and  public  re- 
lations. Three  and  a  half  war  years  in 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  serving  as  tbe 
Aipiwr  of  an  Amy  ressel.  failed  to 
dampen  his  tranendoos  enthusiasm  for 
people  and  particularly  for  the  dgsr 
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A  leading  chronicler  li  i  discussing  the 
theme,  "Cigars  as  the  Lai  ti  Stronghold  of 
Virile  Men."  recently  statpp: 

I  have  read  of  men  wlttk  a  deep  abiding 
pbUoeophy  that  strtve  to  nake  their  busi- 
ness prime  movers  for  a  better  way  of  life 
but  never  have  I  heard  of  a  product  produced 
solely  for  enjoyment,  to  carty  the  therapeutic 
qualltlea  aa  zealously  Metered  by  Mr. 
Raymond.  j 

He  added  this  obser'ation  by  Mr. 
Raymond: 

A  dgar  la  like  the  earth,  It  remalna  sta- 
tionary and  a  friend  to  all  who  come  to  It. 

Mr.  Raymond  was  a  leader  in  many 
civic  affairs  and  has  ccmtributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  promui(:ation  of  asso- 
ciation operations.  | ' 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  Itfarle,  a 
son.  Robert  Raymond,  a^  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Mary  Scarito. 

Services  were  held  fi  the  Ignatius 
Loyola  Church  in  New  [lork  City.  In- 
terment was  at  Plneliwn  Memorial 
Cemetery,  Pinelawn,  liong  Island. 

Mr.  Raymond  has  nuiny  friends  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  the  Natibn's  Capital. 


as  those  documented  in  the  industry's 
brief  filed  with  the  UJS.  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms. 

While  Treasury  Is  still  investigating 
the  antidumping  complaint  on  glazed 
wall  tile,  these  census  figures  show  that 
Japanese  tile  manufacturers  have  con- 
tinued to  lower  their  export  prices,  even 
below  the  prices  claimed  in  the  dumping 
complaint,  and  have  deluged  the  U.S. 
market  with  tile  in  the  last  few  months. 

I  would  like  to  submit,  for  the  record 
with  these  remarks,  a  table  showing  the 
official  U.S.  Census  statistics  on  Japanese 
glazed  wall  tile  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  the  period  from  January  1 
through  April  30  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  example  of  why 
I  am  convinced  that  passage  of  some 
legl^tion  which  would  eliminate  the 
predatory  dumping  of  the  type  which  the 
Js4>anese  industry  has  apparently  been 
using  to  inflict  such  great  harm  on  a 
small  U.S.  industry  and  its  workers  is 
so  essential : 


TILE  IMPORTS 


}M  JAPAN 


Mr.  HERLONG.  MrJ  ^peaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  aaaress  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  incliide  extraneous 
matter.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ihere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  yentleman  from 
Florida?  P 

There  was  no  objection- 
Mr,  HERLONG.  MTi  Speaker,  the 
ceramic  tile  industry  in  ibis  countiy  has 
been  hard  hit  by  low-prleed  wall  tile  im- 
ports from  Japan — imports  which  are 
now  under  investigatlf 
Treasury  as  being  du 
maricet  at  less  than  fair  I' 
The  American  produd 
in  their  complaint  that jjapanese  dump- 
ing of  this  product  is  w«)espread,  injuri- 
ous, flagrant,  and  preda(|()ry ;  it  involves  a 
dumping  price  ranging  from  35  to  45 
percent  below  prices  of  similar  tile  in 
Japan's  home  market. 

Despite  the  existence  it  this  investiga- 
tion. Just  released  Govecpment  statistics 
show  that  tile  imports  ^rom  Japan,  in 
March  and  April  1966,  have  Increased 
more  than  50  percent  ov^r  the  previous  2 
months,  and  more  thaii  120  percent  over 
tbe  same  period  a  yeur  earlier.  Fur- 
thermore, the  average  l^rlce  of  the  tile 


by  the   VS. 
in  the  VS. 
iue. 
^rs  have  alleged 


at  substan- 

any  time  in 

of  1966. 

an  its  Investi- 

all  tile  dumping 

the  Japanese 

e    legal    action 


coming  in  now  is  rei 
tlally  lower  prices 
1965  or  the  first  2  mon< 

Thus,  after  Treasury 
gation  of  the  Japanese 
in  December  1965 
learned  of  the  possil 
against  them,  their  reaction  seems  to 
have  been  to  dump  evei^jmore  tile  in  the 
VS.  market,  before  a  p(  4slble  ruling  that 
they  have  been  violatii^  our  antldump 
big  statutes. 

VS.  tile  manufacture  are  confident 
of  their  ability  to  com]  >ete  with  anyone 
willing  to  obey  our  lawi  J  But  predatory 
(lumping  is  not  fair  competition,  par- 
ticularly when  the  Jap  ^ese  accompany 
it  with  other  unfair  tra  (|e  practices  such 


Glazed  loaU  file 

Japan 

Quantity  (thou- 
sand Square  feet) 

Averace  unit  value 

(cents)  per  squaie 

foot 

1806 

1800 

1806 

1800 

January 

February 

2.078 
S.522 

1882 

8.U0 

18.2 
17.8 

18.0 
18.0 

Subtotal 

o.aoo 

0.888 

March 

April 

4.806 
S.926 

6.278 
7.Ui4 

20.0 
18.  S 

15.0 
16.3 

Subtotal 

8.830 

12.410 

Total 

UlUO 

18.«Q2 



Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Foreign  Trade  TLepott  No.  IM  140. 


EXEMPTION  OP  PUERTO  RICO 
FROM  $15,000  PURCHASE  CEILINO 
ESTABLISHED  FOR  FEDERAL  NA- 
TIONAL MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  to  ex- 
empt properties  located  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  from  the  $15,000 
purchase  celling,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  for  mortgage  purchases  in  its 
secondary  market  operations. 

As  you  know,  the  Association  has 
modified  its  $15,000  purchase  ceiling  with 
respect  to  properties  located  in  the  States 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  but  it  Is  without 
auUiorlty  to  provide  an  exemption  for 
the  celling  for  pnniertles  In  Puerto  Rico 

The  existence  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association's  $15,000  purchase 
ceiling  causes  a  distressing  situation  in 
Puerto  Rico,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
active  areas  building  under  the  FHA  in 
the  entire  country. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  heavy  com- 
petition  In   all   areas   for   investment 


money  which  has  driven  Interest  rates 
to  an  alltime  high.  Because  of  the 
relatively  low  yields  that  investors  can 
realise  from  Government-insured  FHA 
mortgages,  these  investors  have  been 
turning  recently  to  more  lucrative  loans. 
The  result  is  a  shortage  of  funds  avail- 
able for  FHA  housing  mortgages.  To 
attract  the  necessary  funds  to  C(»nplete 
Puerto  Rico's  extremely  vital  housing 
program  going  forward,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  mortgages  on  these  new  homes  must 
provide  a  competitive  rate  of  return  to 
those  Investors. 

FHA  has  recently  indicated  a  recogni- 
tion of  this  need  by  raising  the  interest 
rate  on  their  housing  mortgages  from 
6^  to  5%  percent.  The  bankers  in 
Puerto  Rico  who  bring  the  necessary 
investor  fimds  to  the  island  to  flnaivce 
FHA  mortgages  are  having  difficulty  in 
attracting  sufficient  money  to  keep  our 
houslng  programs  going,  even  at  the 
higher  5%  percent  interest  rates.  In 
an  effort  to  do  so,  they  must  discount 
these  mortgages  in  amounts  up  to  $1,000 
to  $1,200  per  house.  This  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  the  cost  of  a  $15,000  house 
in  Puerto  Rico  today  must  include  that 
much  for  "cost  of  mortgage  money." 

In  the  past,  under  conditions  of  tight 
money,  the  housing  industry  has  enjoyed 
the  assurance  that  Fannie  Mae — Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association — would 
provide  the  floor  for  FHA  guaranteed 
mortgages  by  stepping  into  the  mortgage 
market  and  buying  FHA  mortgagee — 
that  is,  investing  in  them — at  reason- 
able discoimt  prices  where  the  private 
sector  did  not  provide  sufficient  fimds  or 
did  so  at  an  unreasonably  high  cost.  The 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
was  created  to  provide  such  a  backstop 
for  the  FHA  programs  and.  historically, 
has  provided  a  stabilizing  influence  on 
the  costs  of  housing  related  to  the  cost 
of  money. 

Today  there  is  the  situation  wliere  the 
Federal  Natioml  Mortgage  Association 
has  placed  a  top  limit  of  $15,000  on  the 
mortgages  it  will  finance — except  in 
Hawaii  and  Alaska — which  is  complicat- 
ing the  issue  of  a  housing  money  short- 
age for  Puerto  Rico  and  which,  if  al- 
lowed to  continue,  could  cause  a  disas- 
trous drop  in  new  housing  construction 
in  Puerto  Rico  with  the  attendant  seri- 
ous implications  for  the  island's  social 
and  economic  well-being. 

With  the  average  FHA  mortgage  in 
Puerto  Rico  running  over  $16,000  todto'. 
and  with  rapidly  rising  costs  of  labor, 
land  and  materials,  it  is  understandaUe 
that  the  $15,000  purchase  limitation  has 
virtually  eliminated  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  from  its  role  of 
supporter  of  FHA  programs  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

A  special  characteristic  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  hou^ng  market  makes  the  Island's 
economy  exceedingly  vulnerable  to  the 
situation  I  have  Just  described.  In 
Puerto  Rico,  approximately  90  percent 
of  all  new  private  residence  construction 
is  built  under  various  sections  of  the 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  programs, 
whereas  in  the  United  States  the  average 
utilization  of  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
programs  is  about  IS  percent.  The  dif- 
ference is  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  low 
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downpayment,  long-tenn  housing  Icmuu 
are  vital  to  the  solution  d  Puerto  Rloo's 
housinc  problems.  Tlieae  facts  make  It 
easy  to  understand  why  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortcaae  Association's  support 
role  Is  so  vltid  to  the  eeonomle  and  sodal 
climate  of  the  Puerto  Rlean  commimlty. 
probably  more  so  than  In  any  other  area 
In  the  Stotes  today.  It  Is  desirable  and 
urgent  that  that  nde  be  reestablished  to 
avoid  a  serious  housing  crisis  in  Puerto 
Rloo. 

I  expressed  these  thoughts  recently  In 
a  letter  to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  and  I  was  Informed  by  Mr. 
J.  8.  Baughman.  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, that  FNMA  was  powerless  to 
create  an  exemption  of  the  $15,000  pur- 
chase celling  to  Puerto  Rloo  without  au- 
thorising legislation  duly. enacted  and 
approved  as  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  I  have  set 
out  the  reasons  here  why  this  legislation 
is  necessary,  and  I  hope  that  this  state- 
moit  may  present  our  problem  with  this 
reelect  succinctly  and  clearly  and.  most 
of  all.  persuasively,  because  I  will  have  to 
have  the  support  of  our  colleagues  if  this 
legislation  is  to  be  approved  and  this  im- 
portant problem  solved. 


REPUCA  OP  INDEPENDENCE  HALL 
AT  KNOrrS  BERRY  FARM 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Gftieaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  theRacoao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
tq  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress,  an  occasion 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  Interest  to  all 
of  my  colleagues. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  amjroprlately 
enough,  an  exact  replica  of  Independence 
Hall,  birthplace  of  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  our  great  Constitu- 
tion, will  be  opened  to  the  public  at 
Knott's  Berry  Farm  in  Buena  Park, 
Calif. 

Ilils  occasion  will  also  mark  a  culmi- 
nation of  a  many-years-long  dream  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Knott.  When  asked 
why  he  was  building  Independence  Hall. 
Mr.  Knott  repUed: 

I  wu  asked  that  Mun*  quMtlon  26  yaan 
•go  whan  w«  atartMl  ObMt  Town.  Mn.  Knott 
and  I  war*  50  yaan  old  tbMi.  Our  nateunmt 
bualnaas  was  Just  getting  started,  and  tbsr* 
wars  so  many  pUesa  on  tba  (snn  that  neadad 
Improrament.  Tat  wa  felt  stlrrad  by  tba  his- 
torloal  past  that  (Hioat  Town  was  to  portray, 
so  wa  lat  otbar  tUn^  wait  whlla  wa  prooaedad 
to  build  Oboat  Town. 

Mow,  as  I  writs  this.  Mrs.  Knott  and  I  ara 
7S,  and  wa  faal  this  projact  ean  wait  no  long- 
ar,  or  it  might  narar  ba  dona. 

Our  Daclaratlon  of  Indapandanea  was 
worked  out  and  algdwl  thara  by  56  bnva 
men  who  cloaad  it  with  thaaa  famous  words: 
"And  for  tha  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  rallanea  oo  tba  Protection  of 
INTlna  ProTldenoa.  we  mntuaUy  pledge  to 
each  other  our  Uvea,  our  Fortuaea.  and  our 
sacred  Honor."  Truly  great  men  I  Then  aft- 
er nearly  tan  years  of  war.  whan  vlotory  Anally 
came,  other  great,  and  I  baUava  divinely 
guided,  men  again  mat  at  Indopandanoa 
lUU  to  daeida  what  kind  of  goranuDMit  wa 


should  haye.  Thay,  too,  produead  one  of  the 
world's  outstanding  doeumanta — our  Oon- 
atltutlon.  These  two  documents  are  among 
the  greatest  ever  conceived  by  man.  They 
have  changed  the  course  of  liberty. 

Independence  HaU  U  a  beautiful  and 
stately  building,  and  one  all  of  us  at  the 
farm  wlU  be  very  proud  of.  I  think.  Ilka 
starting  Ohost  Town  26  years  ago,  tliat  build- 
ing Independence  Hall  will  t>e  a  milestone  In 
the  history  of  the  Farm.  It  will  t>e  our  re- 
minder of  some  of  the  most  crucial  events  in 
all  history. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  be  Interested  In  knowing  of  the  me- 
ticulous attention  to  detail  which  was  ex- 
pended In  assuring  as  nearly  an  exact 
replica  of  Independence  Hall  as  was 
humanly  possible. 

In  reproducing  the  Liberty  Bell,  for 
example,  reeearch  was  needed  which  in- 
cluded, of  course,  trips  to  Philadelphia  to 
see  the  original  on  developing  the  alloy, 
the  size,  the  unique  shape  of  the  bell  and 
the  clapper,  and  the  placement  of  the 
crack  in  the  original.  The  actual  casting 
of  the  bell  presented  problems  of 
a  unique  nature.  Many  months  were 
expended — a  nationwide  search  was 
launched  for  a  tree  which  would  provide 
the  wood  for  an  exact  replica  of  the 
yoke  which  holds  the  original  Liberty 
Bell,  and.  finally,  a  reproduction  was 
produced  which  was  so  exact  that  It  came 
within  a  mere  five  poimds  of  the  weight 
of  the  original  bell,  which  weighs  2.080 
pounds. 

So.  too,  would  the  Knotts  approach  the 
building  of  the  structure  itself.  The 
brickwork,  for  example,  is  as  exact  a 
duplicate  of  the  original  brickwork  as 
could  possibly  be  produced.  The  bricks 
had  to  be  aged,  handmade  with  the  ends 
rough  and  weathered,  and  COTaposed  of  a 
mixture  of  clay  of  a  unique  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues wiU  want  to  Join  me  in  extending 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Knott  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  Independence  Hall. 

The  story  of  the  Knotts  is  a  story  of  a 
couple,  who.  in  the  best  American  tradi- 
tion, built  with  their  own  hands  an  in- 
dustry emplojring  nearly  1.000  people, 
while  at  the  same  time,  providing  a 
recreational  facility  of  educational  value 
and  historical  lnq)lratlon.  In  the  best 
American  tradltkm,  the  Knotts  share 
their  good  fortune  with  their  employees 
through  a  profit-sharing  arrangement, 
and  they  share  their  good  fortune  with 
the  American  people  through  a  never- 
ending  display  of  patriotism  and  devo- 
tion to  their  country,  no  better  exempli- 
fied than  by  their  untiring  efforts  to 
create  a  new  shrine  to  litMoty,  the  re- 
production of  Independence  Eiall,  at  a 
cost  of  1750,000.  This  will  be  a  caa- 
tlnuing  memorial  to  the  patriotism,  dedi- 
cation, and  faith  of  two  great  Americans, 
Walter  and  Cordelia  Knott. 

In  the  development  of  the  huge  com- 
plex, nationally  referred  to  as  Knott's 
Berry  Farm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knott  have 
had  the  loyal  and  dedicated  servioe  and 
support  of  their  children,  each  of  whom 
takes  an  Individual  responslbUlty  In  one 
or  more  of  the  projects  within  this  huge 
complex,  as  well  as  shulng  In  the  owner- 
ship and  direction  of  the  fUm. 


AMA  HONORS  MINNESOTA 
PHYSICIANS 


Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QuxiJ  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcord  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Thomas 
P.  Comer  and  Dr.  Norman  W.  Hoover  of 
Rochester.  Minn.,  were  honored  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  at  the 
113th  euinual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Medical  Association.  The  two 
Mayo  Clinic  doctors  have  recently  re- 
turned from  a  voluntary  medical  mission 
to  South  Vietnam.  Dr.  Comer  is  now 
completing  a  residency  in  surgery  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  and  Dr.  Hoover  has  resumed 
his  position  as  an  orthopedic  surgeon  on 
the  clinic  staff. 

Dr.  James  Z.  Appel.  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  cited  the 
two  physicians  for  their  meritorious 
service  for  the  medical  profession,  the 
UJ3.  Oovernment.  and  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  by  treating  the  ill  and 
injured  during  a  voltmtary  medical  mis- 
sion. 

At  the  Minnesota  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation annual  dinner  for  new  members, 
councilors,  and  delegates  on  May  15,  Dr. 
Appel  presented  the  AMA  certificate  of 
humanitarian  service  to  Dr.  Hoover.  Dr. 
O.  R.  Dlessner,  a  councilor  from  Roches- 
ter, presented  the  award,  signed  by  Dr. 
Appel.  to  Dr.  Comer  who  was  unable  to 
attend  the  dinner. 

Dr.  Comer  and  Dr.  Hoover  served  In 
Vietnam  as  part  of  the  medical  volunteer 
program.  Project  Vietnam.  Operating 
with  UJ3.  Government  funds,  this  pro- 
gram was  created  as  the  result  of  an 
itfipeal  from  South  Vietnam  for  medical 
help. 

Upon  his  return  from  South  Vietnam, 
Dr.  Hoover  stated: 

There's  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  medicine 
Is  a  concrete,  hnmanltarlan  and  moet  effec- 
tive way  to  win  the  population  .  .  .  Medicine 
is  of  vital  psychological  In^Kirtance,  and  the 
program  must  not  only  ba  continued,  but 
expanded. 

Both  physicians  served  in  civilian  hos- 
pitals in  South  Vletiuun  treating  both  the 
victims  of  disease  and  dvillsui  war  cas- 
ualties. 

For  Dr.  Hoover  this  was  not  a  new 
experience.  He  has  long  been  Interested 
in  programs  such  as  Project  Vietnam.  In 
1961.  he  served  a  tour  of  duty  on  the 
mercy  ship  S8  Hope  In  Saigon.  Vietnam, 
and  was  Instrumental  in  establishing  an 
orthopedic  hoQiital  in  that  city.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hoover: 

It  U  projects  Uke  thU  that  will  earn  us 
friends  throtighout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  men  like  Drs.  Hoover 
and  Comer  who  are  so  Instrumental  in 
achieving  the  goals  of  freedom  and  peace. 
We  in  the  Congress  and  all  Americans 
owe  them  a  debt  of  thanks  for  their  out- 
standing dedication  to  humanity  and 
tbelr  penonal  Mcrifloe. 
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objection 
tieman  from 


Speaker,  you 
not  only  the 


Mr.  DUNCAN  of  jtermessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmoi^  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Alat  ama  [Mr.  Dick- 
uison]  may  extend  his  iisemarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  (delude  extrane- 
ous matter.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objectli 

Mr.  DICKINSON. 
are  now  being  taxed  to 
rent,  but  the  light  bills.  Qioving  expenses, 
household  furnishings  ajiid  utensils  and 
social  activities  of  the  family  being 
moved  into  your  neighlx^rhood. 

The  rent  subsidy  pattern  has  been  set, 
the  official  guidelines  established,  and  the 
program  to  pay  the  unjdeiprivileged  to 
move  in  on  the  people  who  earn  their 
own  living  is  beginning  t0  roll.  Take,  for 
example,  the  pilot  program  authorized 
by  the  Balitimore,  Md.,  jBoard  of  Esti- 
mate. 

According  to  the  BaSUmore  Sun  of 
June  9,  the  city  welfare  department  will 
spend  $400,000  of  Federal  money  to  move 
300  underprivileged  families  into  expen- 
sive apartmoit  houses  or  neighborhoods. 
Thdr  basic  living  costs  iwill,  of  course, 
continue  to  be  paid  by  nonnal  welfare  al- 
lowances but  they  will  ubo  be  given,  on 
the  average  $30  for  overdue  electric  bills, 
$25  for  moving  expenses]  954  to  make  up 
$115  a  month  rent,  $125  Ito  buy  new  fur- 
niture, and  so  forth,  and  $5  a  month  to 
Ket  around  socially. 

Just  to  make  sure  ths  t  this  rent  sub- 
sidy is  spent,  not  with  a  trickle  but  with 
a  gush,  20  new  Balthnin-e  welfare  Jobs 
will  be  created  to  dish  out  this  largesse. 
This  additional  pork  wil  1  include  an  as- 
sistant welfare  director  a  I  $12,000  a  year, 
a  community  relations  qhlef  at  $9,320, 
the  inevitable  pubUcity  tnan  at  $8,560, 
and  other  professional  teixeaters. 

This  Is  what  the  Gr^t  Society  calls 
Its  rent  supplement  program, 
kmger  a  matter  of  you  t  -ying  to  keep  up 
with  the  Joneses;  It  amounts  to  making 
you  pay  to  have  the  Jc^neses  keep  up 
with  you. 


8ECOND-ANNIVERSAII 
RA'nON  OF  JAMES 


DREW  GOODMAN.  .)^  MICHAEL 
SCHWERNER.  WHo] 
LIVES      FOR      THE 
LIBERTY 


The  SPEAKER, 
of  the  House,  the 
Yoiic  (Mr.  Rtam]  is 
minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.    Mr. 
fanous  consent  to  revise 
remarks  and  include 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
New  York? 

There  was  no  obJecti< 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  S 
today,  June  21.  1964, 
young  Americans  gave 
eMse  of  liberty.  James 
Goodman,  and  Michael 
brutal  deaths  In 


Und<  ^  previous  order 

genUf inan  from  New 

for  25 


YCOMMEI 
pHANEY.  i 


COMMEMO- 
AN- 


GAVE  THEIR 
CAUSE      OP 


ir,  I  ask  unan- 

d  extend  my 

matter. 

re  objection 

tieman  from 


ext^uieous 

Is   Ipere  o 
te  lE^tlemt 


r,  2  yean  ago, 
courageous 
ir  lives  for  the 
laney,  Andrew 
died 
In  order  that 


others  might  live  as  free  men  and  w(Mnen 
with  the  civil  and  p<ditlcal  rights  and 
equal  oi^iortunitiee  which  are  the  inher- 
itance under  the  Constitution  of  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  12  miles  east  of 
Philadelphia,  Miss.,  there  stands  a  newly 
built  church,  the  Mount  2Uon  Methodist 
Church.  It  is  fitting  that  this  church  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  mar- 
tjoed  civil  rights  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  remember  that 
the  old  church  building  was  burned  to 
the  ground  by  night  rlden  in  June  td 
1964.  Three  young  men.  James  Chaney, 
Andrew  Goodman,  and  liflchael  Schwer- 
ner,  visited  that  burned-out  church  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  June  21,  1064,  to  see 
for  themselves  this  outrc«eous  example 
of  racial  injustice  and  hatred,  and  to  in- 
terview those  citizens  of  that  community 
who  might  have  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  fire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  recall,  we  know 
that  they  disappeared  that  afternoon  and 
were  not  seen  again.  Some  weeks  later 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  dis- 
covered their  bodies,  burled  In  an  earthen 
dam  on  a  pond  near  Philaddphia. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  within  that  church 
there  is  a  bronze  plaque  which  tells  that 
their  concern — I  quote  the  plaqu^: 

Their  concern  for  others  and,  more  particu- 
larly, those  of  this  community,  led  to  their 
early  martyrdom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inscription  also 
reads — and  I  quote  it: 

Their  death  qiUckened  man's  conscience 
and  more  firmly  established  Jxutice  and  lib- 
erty and  brotherhood  In  our  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  their  common  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  justice,  liberty,  freedom, 
and  brotherhood,  brought  together  An- 
drew Goodman  and  Michael  Schwemer, 
both  young  men  of  New  York,  and  James 
Chaney,  a  young  Negro  from  Meridian, 
Miss. 

They  had  joined  the  Council  of  Fed- 
erated Organizations,  a  council  composed 
of  an  alliance  of  several  civil  rights 
groups — the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality, 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  and  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 

It  was  their  purpose,  along  with  their 
fellow  workers  in  COFO  to  help  to  bring 
Negroes  in  Mississippi  to  the  full  exercise 
of  their  political  and  otmstitutional  rights 
and  to  help  them  prepare  themselves  for 
greater  economic  opportunities. 

Michael  Schwemer  and  his  wife.  Rita, 
established  a  Freedom  School  in  Merid- 
ian. In  this  5-room  school  they  had 
a  collection  of  something  like  10,000 
books.  Together  with  other  volunteers 
in  Freedom  Schools  which  were  estab- 
lished in  Mississippi  that  summer,  they 
were  anxious  that  Mississippi  Negroes, 
particularly  young  people,  find  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  which  had  been 
denied  to  them. 

The  heroic  example  of  these  young 
men,  and  the  fact  that  they  sacrificed 
their  lives,  should  clarify  for  us  our  pres- 
ent duty.  It  is  an  example  whidi  has 
been  brought  home  very  dramatically 
and  very  clearly  In  the  past  few  days  by 


James  Meredith's  march  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi highway  and  the  dastardly  am- 
bush which  resulted  in  his  multiple 
wounds.  Now  the  steady  march  through 
Mississippi  in  the  Uood-stained  footsteps 
of  James  BCeredith  is  bringing  day  by  day 
closer  to  reality  the  Ideals  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  and  bringing  closer  to  reality 
the  goals  and  objectives  for  which  James 
Chaney  and  Andrew  Goodman  and 
Michael  Schwerner  gave  their  lives  that 
Sunday  afternoon  in  Philadelphia.  Miss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  obligation  to 
secure  to  every  individual  the  opportunity 
to  realize  his  full  potential.  We  have  the 
obligation  to  secure  to  every  individual 
the  right  to  live  and  to  work  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  our  democracy  at  every  level. 
We  cannot  believe  that  we  have  pro- 
gressed significantly  toward  these  goals 
imtil  we  have  assured  every  citizen  of 
this  land  security  against  violence, 
against  the  abhorrent  violence  which  re- 
sulted In  the  martyrdom  of  these  three 
civil  rights  workers  and  which  resulted  In 
the  near  martyrdom  of  James  Meredith. 

These  deaths  and  this  attack  from 
ambush  should  make  us  realize  that  there 
are  people  in  this  land  who  fear  that  the 
liberation  of  the  Negro  citizen  Is  such  a 
threat  to  their  own  status  that  they  will 
resort  to  all  kinds  of  violence — even  mur- 
der— as  well  as  ecoiuunlc  reprisals  to  de- 
prive our  Negro  citizens  to  their  full  dvil 
and  political  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  could  more  force- 
fully show  the  inadequacy  of  existing 
Federal  laws  to  protect  the  exerelse  of 
federally  guaranteed  rights  than  the  fact 
that  local  law  enforcement  officers  and 
private  individuals  who  have  been 
accused  of  murdering  the  three  civil 
rights  workers  have  never  been  indicted 
for  murder  in  a  State  court  and  cannot 
be  tried  for  murder  in  a  Federal  court.. 
Let  us  hope  that  through  the  Federal' 
court  syst^n  some  measure  of  justice 
will  be  found — but.  as  we  know,  the  Fed- 
eral statutes  are  silent  when  it  comes  to 
making  it  a  crime  to  commit  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  murder  against  civil  rights 
workers. 

I  refer  Members  of  this  House  to  the 
report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  CivU 
Rights,  which  found  that  Negroes  and 
civil  rights  wooers  are  not  protected  in 
the  exerelse  of  their  rights  by  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  ofBoers,  prosecu- 
tors, and  juries  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
South. 

m  its  1965  report,  which  was  «itltled 
"Law  Enforcement  and  Equal  Protection 
In  the  South,"  the  Commission  said,  at 
page  172: 

The  Comm  lesion's  mveetlgation  has  dis- 
closed that  In  some  communities  In  the 
South,  local  officials  have  defied  the  Consti- 
tution and  repudiated  their  oath  by  denying 
the  protection  of  the  laws  to  Negro  citisens. 
In  some  Insttmoes,  law-enforcement  officers 
have  stood  aside  and  permitted  violence  to 
be  Inflicted  upon  persons  exerdtlng  rights 
guaranteed  by  Federal  law.  In  others, 
pcoaacuton  have  galled  to  carry  out  their 
duties  properly.  In  tha  law  cases  In  which 
peraoos  have  been  proaeeuted  for  violence 
agalnat  Nagroea,  grand  and  petit  Jurlaa — 
from  which  Nagroea  have  bean  systematically 
excluded,  and  which  express  deeply  rooted 
community  attltudee — have  failed  to  indict 
or  convict. 
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1 4iaoto  fortber  firam  ttie  Oonuntelon's 
report: 

Tb*  purpoM  and  end  of  Tl<dsnM  and 
•boM  of  lagml  proc*M  has  been  to  malnUIn 
and  retafarea  Vb»  tradlttonal  ■ubairilant 
statna  at  Nagroaa  bj  dtaoouraglnc  tba  aa- 
wdat  of  tba  rlcbta  ol  ottlaenablp.  Tba  oo- 
curranca  of  aran  a  atagla  Inatanna  of  un- 
punlabad  racial  vlolanoa  oftan  aerras  to  detar 
NegroM  m  a  oooununltjr  ftom  aaaartlng  tbalr 
ligbta.  In  tbeaa  dreumataneea  racial  yio- 
lence  Injuraa  not  only  tba  vletlm  but  tba 
antlra  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  three  dvll  rights 
workers  whom  we  commemorate  today 
knew  that  education  Is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  real  freedom.  They  were 
killed  by  men  who  wished  to  deny  the 
Negro  eoual  opportunity  in  education  in 
order  to  wlthhcdd  from  him  the  basic 
fulfillment  of  his  freedom. 

In  a  recent  report  prepared  Jointly  by 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  and  the 
Southern  Regional  Council  there  were 
listed  125  Instances  of  violence  in  the 
South  between  September,  when  some 
little  Integration  of  schools  took  place, 
and  February  1969.  Ten  murders  were 
listed  as  well  as  erietions  of  Negro  fami- 
lies from  farms  and  firing  of  Negroes 
from  Jpbs  in  reprisal  for  enrolling  Negro 
children  in  prerlously  segregated  schools. 

Mr.  ^Teaker.  we  shall  nerer  be  able  to 
proTlde  the  most  basic  protection-4>ro- 
tection  avktnst  violence,  intimidation, 
and  reprisal — until  racial  discrimination 
Is  eliminated  from  the  process  of  Jury 
selection  everywhere  In  the  South. 

In  his  recent  testimony  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  Attorney 
General  Katnnbaeh  said  that  the  Jus- 
ttee  DepMTtment  had  found  indlcati(m  ol 
Jury  diaerimlnation  in  both  Federal  and 
State  courts  in  several  States  of  the 
South.  So  long  as  Juries  represent  prej- 
udicial attitudes  toward  Negroes  and 
eivil  rights  workers,  men  like  those  who 
killed  Andrew  Goodman.  Michael 
Sehwemer.  and  James  Chancy  will  not 
be  restrained  by  threat  of  any  penalty 
from  resorting  to  desperate  and  criminal 
measures  to  keep  the  Negro  community 
in  subjection. 

It  is  urgent  that  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation in  order  to  insure  nondlscrlmina- 
toiy  sdectlon  of  Federal  and  State  Juries. 
The  administrmtlon's  bill.  Hit.  14765.  is 
intended  to  do  this.  However,  I  have  in- 
troduced, and  testified  before  the  Judl- 
eiaiy  CMunlttee  in  support  of,  HJl. 
14111.  the  Jury  Selection  Act  of  19M, 
whleh  in  my  Judgment  would  be  more 
effective. 

I  think  that  Congress  should  author- 
ize the  TJB.  courts  of  appeals  to  take 
over  supervlsioa  and  control  of  Jury  se- 
lection through  its  own  Jury  commission- 
ers, whenever  any  person  or  the  Attorney 
General  proves  that  Jury  discrimination 
has  occurred  in  a  Federal  district  court. 
HJl.  14111.  the  Jury  Selection  Act  of 
19M.  which  I  introduced,  gives  such  au- 
thcalty  to  the  courts  of  an>eals. 

The  administration's  Mil.  HJl.  147<S, 
prohibits  rtisnimination  in  Jurrsetoetion 
for  State  oonrts.  and  authorlies  the  At- 
torney General  to  sue  in  the  Fednral 
courts  to  obtain  orders  enjoining  such 
discrlmlnatkm. 

The  T3B.  Government  must  have  this 
authority  in  order  to  insure  to  every  per- 


son the  equal  protection  of  the  law.  But 
I  think  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  have  more  authority  than  this,  like 
Federal  Government  must  have  the  right 
to  exercise  direct  control  over  the  Jury 
selection  process  in  State  courts  wher- 
ever there  is  evidence  or  there  has  been 
a  finding  of  Jury  discrimination.  Hit. 
14111,  the  Jury  Seleetion  Act  of  1966, 
provides  for  ai^ointment  of  Federal  Jury 
commissioners  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  control  Jury  selection  for  State 
courts  in  counties  where  there  is  evidence 
of  Jury  dlserlmlnatioh.  or  where  courts 
have  foimd  discrimination.  Such  coun- 
ties would  be  designated  by  the  Attorney 
General  on  the  basis  of  objective  criteria, 
and  the  TJ3.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  be  authorized  to 
review  any  such  designation.  The  Jury 
coounlssioners  would  compile  the  venire 
Ust  themselves.  muI  would  supervise  se- 
lection of  Jurors  from  that  list.  More- 
over, property  and  certain  other  quali- 
fications for  Jury  service  would  be  sus- 
pended in  such  counties,  and  a  sixth 
grade  education  would  be  regarded  as 
qualifying  anyone  for  Jury  service.  Fed- 
eral Jury  commissioners  would  retain 
control  of  Jury  selection  for  a  period  of 
3  to  10  years  in  counties  whleh  have 
discriminated. 

HJl.  14111  provides  not  only  for  Fed- 
eral supervision  of  State  Jury  selection 
wherever  necessary,  but  also  authorizes 
removal  of  cases  from  State  to  Federal 
courts  whenever  there  is  found  a  pattern 
or  practice  of  systematic  exclusion  of 
persons  from  Jury  service  on  account  of 
race  or  color. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Negroes  and  civil  rights 
workers  in  the  South  will  not  be  ade- 
quately protected  until  the  United  States 
is  able  to  impose  criminal  penalties  upon 
anyone  who  tries  to  deprive  them  of 
their  rights  by  violence,  intimidation, 
and  reprisal. 

It  is  Ironic  that  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  are  not  protected  by 
adequate  Federal  sanctions.  On  March 
28  of  tills  year,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  did  reinstate  Federal 
charges  against  the  State  officials  and 
private  individuals  accused  of  killing 
James  Chaney,  Andrew  Goodman,  and 
Michael  Sehwemer.  and  the  trial  has 
been  scheduled  for  September.  But  the 
most  serious  charge  which  the  Attorney 
General  can  bring  against  them  is  that 
of  conqrfracy  under  section  241  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code.  The  maxi- 
mum penalty  is  $5,000  fine  and  10  years' 
Imprisonment 

"ntle  V  of  H H.  14765,  the  administra- 
tion's blU  which  is  similar  to  my  bill, 
HJt.  14972.  should  give  needed  addi- 
tional protection  to  the  exercise  of  fed- 
erally guaranteed  rights  including  the 
right  to  vote,  the  right  to  equal  (wor- 
tunity  in  public  education  and  in  em- 
ployment, the  rli^t  to  equal  treatment 
in  the  housing  market,  the  right  to  equal 
treatment  and  service  in  places  of  pul>Uc 
accommodation,  the  right  to  serve  on 
Federal  and  State  Juries,  and  other 
rights.  It  should  give  additional  pro- 
tection by  providing  adequate  Federal 
criminal  penalties  for  violence,  intimida- 
tion, or  eoonnmtc  rqnisal  used  to  pre- 
vent the  exerdse  of  constitutional  rights. 


It  will  iunily  to  prlvat*  individaals  m 
w^  as  to  public  oflidals  acting  under 
color  of  law. 

Mr.  ^Maker.  I  firmly  beUeve  that  the 
community  owes  any  victim  of  dvn 
rights  violence  or  his  family  indemnifica- 
tion for  suffering  as  a  consequence  of 
exercise  of  JPrileral  rights.  HJl.  14973, 
the  bill  which  I  have  introduced,  would 
create  an  indemnification  board  within 
the  US.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  with 
authority  to  compensate  those  who  had 
suffered  antl-clvll-rights  violence. 

But  protection  from  violence',  intimi- 
dation, and  reprisal  is  merely  the  indis- 
pensable condition  for  the  exercise  of 
those  rights  and  opportunities  for  which 
James  Chaney,  Andrew  Goodman,  and 
Michael  Sehwemer  made  the  ultimate 
sacrifice. 

The  right  to  vote  is  the  essential  right 
the  exercise  of  which  the  Individual 
should  take  for  granted.  Tet  we  know 
what  the  facta  are  today. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has  be- 
gun to  bring  the  opportunity  to  register 
and  vote  to  citizens  who  were  so  long 
denied. 

As  of  February  1  of  this  year,  Federal 
examiners  In  37  counties  in  Southern 
States  had  registered  more  than  100,000 
Negro  citizens.  And  local  registration 
ofllclals  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  had, 
by  Uie  same  date,  registered  more  than 
200,000  additional  Negro  citizens  since 
passage  of  the  act. 

llie  fact  remains,  however,  that  hall 
or  more  of  the  age-eligible  Negroes  in  the 
South  are  not  yet  registered.  In  part 
this  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Justice 
Depfutment  to  assign  registrars  to  more 
counties. 

There  Is  an  obligation  on  the  Federal 
Government  to  implement  this  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  Its  fuUest  extent 
This  must  be  done  by  the  assignment  ot 
Federal  examiners  to  every  county  in  the 
South  where  there  has  been  discrimina- 
tion In  voting.  This  must  be  done,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  carmot  depend  solely 
on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  conduct  all 
Negroes  to  full  citizenship.  As  Attome; 
General  Katzenbach  said  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Southern  Regional  Coimcil  on 
February  28,  residual  fear  among  Ne- 
groes remains,  and  violence  and  reprisal 
remain  as  ever-present  threats  In  some 
places  in  the  South. 

In  addition  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
the  Federal  Government  must  have  ad- 
ditional legislation  to  protect  voters  and 
woidd-be  voters  and  civil  rights  workers 
agrainst  violence  and  eoononic  pressure. 

And  then  we  should  encourage  civil 
rights  groups,  like  the  voter  education 
project  of  the  Southern  Regional  Coun- 
cil, In  their  efforts  to  prepare  Negroes  to 
register  and  vote  and  to  lead  them  to  take 
part  In  the  process  of  self-govenunent. 
Those  who  conduct  voter  registration 
campaigns  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
three  young  men  whom  we  remember 
today. 

No  right  is  more  essential  to  all  of  the 
other  rights  and  opportunities  of  Ameri- 
cans than  the  right  to  equal  opportunity 
in  public  educatton. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education,  found  racial  segre- 
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gatlon  to  be  In  violation  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 
The  Court  said  with  refef^nce  to  Negro 
children: 

To  separate  them  from  cjt^ers  of  similar 
age  and  quaUflcationB  solely 
race  generates  a  feeling  of 
tbelr  status  In  tbe  commatilty  that  may 
affect  their  hearts  and  mtn<t^  In  a  way  tin- 
lUely  ever  to  be  undone.  I 

By  consequence,  the  (purt  declared 
that  separation  of  pupils' by  race  Is  in- 
herently unequal,  and  co^itrary  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.        I  i 

The  Brown  case  was  decided  in  1954. 
Last  fall,  no  more  than  6J01  percent  of 
all  Negro  pupils  In  the  111  States  of  the 
South  attended  school  with  white  chil- 
dren, according  to  the  Southern  Regional 
Council.  The  command  Of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  requirement  of  the  14th 
amendment  are  not  belngi  fulfilled.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  United  States  have 
increased  executive  authority  to  vindi- 
cate the  Federal  right  to  equal  educa- 
tional opiwrtunlty.  | 

TlUe  rv  of  the  1964  C^U  Rights  Act 
empowered  the  Attome^  General  to 
bring  civil  actions  for  scluol  desegrega- 
tion, but  only  upon  writun  complaints 
by  private  persons  aggrieved  and  only 
after  he  has  determined  that  such  per- 
sons are  unable  to  Initiate  and  maintain 
such  suits  themselves.  ^The  Attorney 
General  has  testified  thajb  these  condi- 
tions have  inhibited  or  deUyed  action  by 
the  Justice  Department.    |  \ 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  clt^d  a  recent  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Ai^trican  Jewish 
Committee  and  the  Souttjem  Regional 
Council  which  related  ine  extent  of 
violence  \n  the  South  during  the  first  half 
of  the  school  year  1965  id  1966.  Such 
violence  imdoubtedly  mak^e  many  Negro 
parents  afraid  to  complalil  to  the  Justice 
Department  about  school  ^crimination. 
The  Attorney  General  deldlared  that: 

The  requirement  of  a  wrltliQn  complaint  as 
a  prerequisite  to  a  suit  by  th^  federal  govern- 
ment, and  Intimidation  of  Negroes  have 
proved  to  be  mutually  relnftxrclng  obstacles 
to  the  orderly  progress  of  deMgregatlon. 

TlUe  m  of  the  adminiLltration's  1966 
Civil  Rights  Act  would  fulminate  these 
disadvantages  by  authorinbg  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  initiate  civil  actions  for 
school  desegregation  on  Us  own  deter- 
mination of  discrimitiation.  This 
amendment  would  not  only  unhlnder  the 
Justice  Department,  but  i  Would  render 
Intimidation  of  Negro  parents  ineffective 
as  a  means  of  preventing  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment from  acting.         J 

Nothing  Is  more  essentii  i  Mr.  Speaker, 
than  that  every  person,  rei  cardless  of  race 
or  color,  have  equal  cj^portimlty  to 
realize  his  personal  abiliti<  ib  by  acquiring 
the  highest  technical  qii4lifications  of 
which  he  is  capable,  and  aqual  opportu- 
nity for  employment  at  hi^  highest  pro- 
ductive level.  Equal  opportunity  in 
training  and  employment  Is  essential  in 
terms  both  of  Justice  to  individuals  and 
of  economic  advantage  to  the  country. 
Technological  innovation)  is  increasing 
industry's  demand  for  highly  skilled  veo- 
ple  and  decreasing  its  del  land  for  semi- 
skilled or  imsldlled  workers.  At  the 
same  time,  past  and  presii  it  discrimina- 
tion have  deprived  the  Ni  i  nra  more  than 


any  one  else  of  the  possibility  of  acquir- 
ing new  and  needed  skills  and  of  con- 
tributing as  much  as  he  Is  capable  of 
contributing  to  the  national  product. 

Congress  passed  title  vn  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  In  an  effort  to  establish 
equal  opportunity  for  all  persons  with- 
out regard  to  race  or  color  in  training 
and  employment.  Title  VH  established 
rights,  but  failed  to  provide  adequate 
enforcement  authority  to  vindicate  those 
rights.  The  1964  act  created  an  Equal 
Emplojmaent  Opportunity  Commission 
authorized  only  to  investigate  and  to 
attempt  to  conciliate.  It  was  left  up  to 
the  aggrieved  individual  to  seek  court 
enforcement  of  his  right  to  nondiscrimi- 
nation, or  to  the  Justice  Department  if  It 
finds  a  pattern  or  practice  of  employment 
discrimination. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Act  of  1966,  HJl.  10065,  which  this 
House  passed  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority on  April  27,  should  provide  the 
Federal  Government  with  enforcement 
authority  to  match  the  rights  to  equal 
opportunity  which  it  creates.  The  Equal 
Elmployment  Opportunity  Commission 
would  be  able  to  back  up  its  efforts  at 
conciliation  with  authority  to  issue  cease- 
and-desist  orders  and  orders  for  correc- 
tive action.  And  the  Commission  could 
seek  to  have  its  orders  Judicially  enforced 
by  the  Federal  courts  whenever  it  meets 
noncompliance.  Moreover.  H.R.  10065 
gives  to  the  Commission  authority  to  find 
the  existence  of  a  pattern  or  practice  of 
discrimination  as  Justification  for  a  civil 
action  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Nondiscrimination  in  apprenticeship 
and  on-the-job  training  programs  is  the 
most  Important  condition  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity,  and  the  Commis- 
sion Is  directed  by  H.R.  10065  to  make  a 
continuing  study  of  such  programs  and 
to  report  its  findings  to  Congress  quar- 
terly. The  Commission  would  be  enabled 
to  get  at  the  facts  by  having  the  right  to 
inspect  the  records  of  training  programs 
kept  by  managements  and  unions. 

I  ^ould  like  to  note  also  that  many 
more  working  men  and  women  will  find 
themselves  protected  against  discrimina- 
tion by  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1066  than  by  title  vn. 

Racial  discrimination  in  housing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  both  perpetuates  lack  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  and  precludes 
the  Negro  from  seeking  the  Just  return 
for  his  contribution  to  the  national 
product. 

The  most  essential  way  of  ensuring 
integrated  public  schools  is  to  facilitate 
the  integration  of  urban  and  suburban 
neighborhoods.  Children  who  must  at- 
tend ghetto  schools  too  often  begin  the 
process  of  learning  at  a  disadvantage. 
■Hie  disadvantage  may  well  carry 
through  to  adult  life  and  preclude  equal 
economic  opportunity. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Negro  who  has 
l>ettered  his  economic  position  by  effort 
and  saving  is  too  often  prevented  by 
racial  discrimination  from  buying  or 
renting  a  place  to  live  wherever  he  can 
afford  to  live  and  wherever  he  would 
like  his  family  to  be. 

■nUe  IV  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1966, 
and  HJl.  14971,  a  bill  which  I  Introduced 
on  May  10  and  which  Is  Identical  with 


title  rv,  would  answer  our  pressing  need 
for  Federal  legislation  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  reflect  today,  2 
years  after  the  tragic  deaths  of  these 
young  men,  we  should  note  that  some 
progress  has  been  made — and  their  work 
and  martyrdom  contributed  to  this 
progress — but  we  should  also  note  that 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

It  is  really  a  sad  commentary  that 
every  one  of  the  major  civil  rights  bills 
passed  by  this  Congress  has  been  passed 
in  the  wake  of  violence.  The  1964  bill 
followed  the  violence  in  Birmingham. 
The  1965  bill  followed  the  violence  in 
Selma,  and  before  that,  the  violence  in 
Mississippi.  Now,  as  we  address  our- 
selves to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966,  it 
is  in  the  wake  of  violence  on  Federal 
Highway  No.  51.  along  which  James 
Meredith  strode,  in  an  effort  to  dispel 
the  climate  of  fear  which  grips  the  Negro 
conununity  in  Miad&sippi. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  pause  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  James  Chaney,  Andrew 
Goodman,  and  Michael  Sehwemer,  who 
gave  their  lives  in  order  to  hasten  the 
coming  fulfillment  of  the  human  rights 
to  which  we  in  Congress  must  give  statu- 
tory recognition.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
tragic  deaths  of  these  young  men  will 
so  quicken  the  conscience  of  every  Amer- 
ictui  that  these  rights  will  find  a  most 
enduring  l>asis  in  a  general  affirmation 
of  mind,  heart,  and  spirit. 


A  WORLD  PATENT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  YotinguesI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  of  June  16, 1  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  a  banquet  given  by  the  Patent, 
Trademark  k  Copyright  Research  In- 
stitute of  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, at  which  time  the  Charles  F.  Ket- 
tering Award  was  given  to  Gen.  David 
Samoff  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
contributions  as  communicator,  elec- 
tronics pioneer,  industrial  statesman, 
and  public  servant  and  for  meritorious 
work  in  patent,  trademark,  and  copy- 
right research  and  education. 

In  responding  to  the  award.  General 
Sarnoff  addressed  the  group  on  the  very 
interesting  subject  of  a  world  patent  sys- 
tem, like  many  of  General  Samoff's 
ideas,  it  may  be  well  in  advance  of  im- 
mediate possibility  of  achievement  but 
he  certainly  has  given  a  very  intelligent 
and  possible  solution  to  our  patent  dif- 
ficulties and  setting  a  mark  for  which  we 
should  devote  our  energies.  His  address, 
"A  World  Patent  Syst^n,"  follows: 

A  WoaLD  Patkmt  SvaTBic 
(Address  by  David  Samoff,  chairman.  Radio 

Corp.  of  America,  at  the  Kettering  Award 

Dinner.  Patent,  TYadvnark  *  Copyright 

Research  Institute,  Wasbington,  D.C.,  June 
.  16,  1066) 

I  have  come  to  Washington  many  times  on 
patent  matters,  but  this  la  the  nrst  time  I 
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h»T»  rceclTMl  a  oMd*!  for  doliig  aa  I  «m 
most  graMfol  for  tlUa  rtlrttngiilihiwl  awud. 
and  I  am  Indeed  bonorad  by  tbla  ■■■nrUMnn 
of  my  lum*  wltb  that  at  Cbarlw  9.  Ksttar- 

It  was  my  prlvU«g«  to  know  ChariM  Ket- 
tartng  panonaOy.  I  respectM  blm  as  a  dU- 
tln(al«L«d  aelantlat,  InTwntor,  induatrlallat, 
practical  pMlanthropUt  and  humanitarian. 
Abova  an.  I  admlrad  blm  aa  a  gnat  American. 

Boas  Kett«rlng  paraonHlad  tba  dlattnetlT* 
qualltlaa  of  our  country  and  Ita  people — a 
spirit  of  enterprlee  and  Invention  founded  on 
the  convletlon  that  anything  of  value  can  be 
Unproved  and  that  reeearcb  must  seek  and 
And  answers  to  problems  Impeding  tbe  flow 
of  progress.  He  often  said  that  tbe  price  of 
progress  was  trouble,  but  he  Insisted  that  it 
was  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay. 

His  pbUosofdiy  as  well  as  bis  pioneering  In- 
ventions have  becoms  part  of  our  American 
heritage.  One  tbotight  of  bis  sums  up  the 
basic  principle  of  bis  own  life,  which  we  share 
as  a  Nation,  "ilj  interest  is  in  the  future," 
be  said,  "because  I  am  going  to  ^lend  tbe 
rest  of  my  life  there." 

Although  he  always  looked  to  tbe  future, 
Charles  Kettering  was  aware  that  tbe  spirit 
of  American  invention  and  enterprise  had 
deep  roots  in  the  past.  The  rights  of  in- 
ventors were  established  in  Article  One  of 
the  Constitution,  and  tbe  Congress,  In  1790, 
gave  legal  substance  to  thoes  rights. 

Since  then,  more  than  S  miUion  American 
patents  bavs  resulted  from  tbe  government's 
encouragsmsnt  to  "science  and  the  useful 
arts."  Taken  as  a  group,  they  have  con- 
tributed profoundly  to  America's  technologi- 
cal, economic,  military,  and  political  leader- 
ship, and  have  reshaped  the  course  at  history. 

The  patent  procedures  which  made  possible 
this  early  flow  of  inventiveness  were  attuned 
to  ttie  requirements  of  Individual  artisans 
and  Inventors  who  worked  Independently  on 
tbslr  own  inventions.  With  their  limited 
resources,  they  sought  to  create  for  a  market 
that  extended  no  farther  than  the  boundaries 
of  their  region  or  nation,  and  the  device  or 
product  they  created  oould  nearly  always  be 
clearly  defined  as  tbetr  own. 

Today,  tbe  ebaractar  and  scope  of  the  In- 
ventive proosss  has  changed  profoundly. 
The  application  of  new  Ideas  to  practical  uses 
has  created  new  industries  and  stimulated 
tbe  growth  of  old  ones,  giving  new  Impetus 
to  a  growing  economy. 

Tbe  search  for  new  ideas  commands  tbe  re- 
sources  of  government,  education  and  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Under  tbe  stimulus  of  new 
ooncepts,  vast  and  complex  facilities  have 
been  constructed  and  industries  have  grown 
up  almost  overnight.  The  development  of 
new  products,  processes,  and  systems  has  en- 
gaged hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  finest 
minds,  and  the  fruits  Qf  their  interlocking  ef- 
forts are  evldwat  wherever  clvUiaatlon  ex- 


Agalnst  tbls  background  of  extraordinary 
technological  growth,  it  Is  Ironle  that  tbe 
very  instrument  designed  to  advance  tbls 
progress  has  not  kspt  pace  with  the  progrees 
It  has  stimulated.  In  tbls  age  of  mass  in- 
vention which  has  produced  deep  space 
probes,  supersonic  flight,  and  satelUte  oom- 
munloatlotis.  tbe  patent  structure  of  most 
■attoBs  is  no  longer  capable  of  meeting  tbe 
requtrenants  Imposed  by  teehnologioal 
change  and  sconomlc  growth. 

Tbs  Onltsd  Statss.  for  example.  Is  ths 
world  Isader  in  quantity  and  variety  of  in- 
vention, but  an  average  of  three  years  Is  stm 
required  for  passage  from  patent  application 
to  patent  Issue.  In  some  Instanees,  both 
hers  and  atattMMl,  thU  Him  psrtod  to  even 
kmgsr.  These  delays  have  in  some  casss  re- 
tarded the  profreas  «<  an  Idsa  trcn  tbe  mind 
to  the  marketplaoe. 

When  we  can  transmit  an  Idsa  aroimd 
the  world  in  Isas  tbaa  oas  ssventb  of  a 
second,  why  must  years  etepee  before  that 
Idea  can  be  validated  wltbln  or  outelde  tbe 


ooontry  of  orlglnT  Why  must  an  inventor 
etui  make  separate  appUeation  m  every  ooim- 
try  where  he  wiabee  to  protect  hie  idea? 
Why  should  soms  countries  maks  no  pro- 
vtokA  at  all  for  patent  filings,  or  Impose 
severely  restrictive  conditions  upon  the 
Inventor? 

The  answers  lie  in  the  fragmented  array 
of  national  patent  systsms,  most  of  them 
working  in  isolatloii  from  tbe  others.  Tbls 
oondltton  Inblbtte  tbe  swift  and  equlUble 
worldwide  distribution  of  patent  benefits — 
through  new  technology,  new  industry  and 
expanded  markets.  The  consequences  are 
luifortunate  enough  in  the  Industrialized 
nations,  but  they  are  even  more  damaging 
to  the  underdeveloped  members  of  the  world 
community. 

As  technology  becomes  more  oomplex.  the 
problem  of  sharing  it  with  others  hecomse 
more  dlfflcult  to  solve.  Today,  material 
wealth  Is  largely  concentrated  in  a  group  of 
nations  with  only  one-third  of  the  world's 
population.  The  remaining  two-thirds  ac- 
counts for  less  than  one-tenth  of  tbe  world's 
industrial  production,  generates  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  world's  energy,  and  pro- 
duces little  more  than  one-third  of  tbe 
world's  food. 

In  the  face  of  growing  abundance  Induced 
by  technology,  the  supreme  paradox  of  our 
times  Is  the  fact  that  the  gap  between  the 
have  and  have-not  nations  continues  to  wid- 
en. This  imbalance  obviously  carries  the 
seeds  of  new  disorders  and  further  violence 
In  an  uneasy  world.  In  87  per  cent  of  the 
nations  (Hassifled  by  the  World  Bank  as  very 
poor — those  with  a  per  capita  Income  of  less 
than  tlOO  a  year — there  has  been  an  aver- 
age of  two  major  outbreaks  of  violence  per 
country  during  the  last  decade. 

To  help  overcome  this  disturbing  situa- 
tion, I  believe  there  must  be  a  more  equita- 
ble distribution  of  technical  know-how  and 
stronger  enco\u«gement  of  inventiveness  in 
the  nations  that  have  been  left  behind  in 
tbe  wake  of  modem  technology.  True,  the 
problem  cannot  be  solved  overnight,  and  it 
certainly  will  not  be  solved  without  tbe  full 
cooperation  of  the  imderdereloped  nations 
themselves.  But  through  an  appropriate  in- 
ternational patent  structure,  we  can  make 
an  intellectual  as  weU  as  a  capital  invest- 
ment in  theee  countries. 

The  input  of  know-bow  and  ideas  oan  be 
as  great  a  stimulant  to  their  progress  as 
money  and  machinery.  As  OUver  Wendell 
Holmes  said,  "A  man's  mind  stretched  by  a 
new  Idea  can  never  go  back  to  its  original 
dimensions." 

One  of  today's  principal  challenges  Is  to 
design  an  International  patent  structure  that 
can  accommodate  tbe  revolutionary  changes 
in  technology  and  q^read  its  benefits  more 
evenly  around  the  world.  Through  the  tre- 
mendous advances  that  have  been  made  in 
one  aspect  of  this  technology — in  commu- 
nications— the  physical  means  are  availaMe 
to  accompllsb  this  piupose.  It  Is  now  teeh- 
nically  feasible  to  eetabUsh  a  nnlveraal  patent 
system,  ntllising  tbe  lateet  communleatlons 
devloee  and  concepts,  to  bring  swiftasss,  or- 
der, and  reasonable  uniformity  to  tbe  entire 
patent  structure. 

The  concept  of  a  global  patent  system  has 
been  propoeed  both  here  and  abroad,  but 
a  combination  of  political  and  technical 
probleme  has  until  now  prevented  Its  aobtove- 
ment.  Today,  bowewr,  tbe  '■««'i"1^"t  pres- 
sure of  eooBomlo  necessities  oiay  overoome 
tbe  pollttcal  obetadea.  And  a  global  patent 
system  could  now  be  accommodated  techni- 
cally in  a  world  wide  oomm\mlcatlons  asrvloe 
just  ss  readily  as  global  telerialon,  global 
tther    reporting,    and    global    computer 


Hovering  in  syncbroBoos  orbit  abore  the 
equator  to  tbe  first  sta^e  of  a  worUhrMs  ays- 
stem  Q(  blgb  capacity  commnnlcmtlons  satel- 
Utss.  8oon  a  oonq>lsts  system  of  such  satel- 
lites and  their  ground  terminals  wUl  link  aU 


points  on  earth  with  thousands  of  channels 
for  simultaneoua  voice,  data  and  message 
transmission 

A  new  generation  of  electronic  data  proc- 
essing systems  is  emerging,  actable  of  stOT- 
ing  up  to  100  million  Mte  of  Information  and 
retrieving  them  in  fractional  mUllontbs  of 
a  second.  Theee  systems  are  beginning  to  pro- 
vide central  computing  and  reference  services 
for  subscribers  scattered  over  large  areas. 

Other  new  electronic  devlcee  are  being 
joined  to  computers  to  transmit,  store  and 
retrieve  information  by  sight  or  sound,  and 
by  the  display  of  words,  diagrams,  or  pictures. 
It  will  become  commonplace,  for  example,  to 
speak  directly  over  any  distance  to  a  com- 
puter and  to  receive  the  answer  within  sec- 
onds in  either  sound  or  sight,  on  a  display 
screen  or  in  electronically  printed  form. 

These  various  systems  can  be  comblnsd 
to  perfomx  all  of  the  technical  functions 
for  a  world  patent  center  that  could  receive 
and  process  applications  from  inventors 
everywhere.  This  center  would  be  tbe  focus 
of  tbe  world  patent  system,  linked  to  all 
countries  by  high-capacity  satellite  com- 
munlcatKms  and  built  around  a  large  data 
processing  and  information  storage  system. 

Incoming  data  on  Inventions,  appropriately 
coded  in  the  country  of  origin,  would  be  com- 
pared with  key  data  on  prior  patents  in  the 
same  field,  retrieved  from  the  computer  mem- 
ory. The  novelty  and  patentability  of  the 
idea  could  be  determined  within  an  infinitely 
shorter  time  than  U  now  the  case — and  it 
could  be  determined  on  a  worldwide  rattier 
than  simply  on  a  national  basis.  In  addi- 
tion, the  means  of  instant  access  to  all  data 
could  speed  immensely  the  comparison  and 
adjudication  of  conflicting  claims. 

Since  vast  amounts  of  data  accumulate 
over  a  short  time  in  tbls  era  of  growing  in- 
vention, it  has  become  increasingly  dlfflcult 
to  keep  track  of  tbe  piugiess  being  made  and 
tbe  patents  being  issued.  Therefore,  tht 
patent  center  also  could  serve  as  an  interna- 
tional reference  source  of  invention  and 
technology.  It  could,  upon  request,  pro- 
vide copies  of  patents  and  distribute  tech- 
nical data  to  interested  parties. 

In  a  project  of  siicb  magnitude,  with  Iti 
many  potentialities  for  service,  we  cannot 
expect  universal  operation  to  begin  overnight 
Practical  experience  suggests  that  nations 
will  move  slowly  toward  the  concept  of  a 
single  world  patent  system.  But  It  should  be 
poaslble  to  begin  applying  such  a  concept  on 
a  limited  scale  among  a  few  major  patent 
countries,  sophisticated  in  the  use  of  tech- 
nology and  conscious  of  the  need.  Later,  as 
ita  advantages  became  evident,  other  nations 
could  Join  the  project  and  its  services  would 
correspondingly  expand. 

Assuming  that  such  an  international 
agreement  can  be  achieved,  it  to  possible 
within  the  next  several  years  to  foresee  an 
Inventor,  patent  attorney  or  other  inter- 
ested party  sitting  in  hto  ofllce  and  submit- 
ting a  patent  application  and  the  accom- 
panying designs  through  a  dssk  instrument 
linked  by  satellite  to  the  central  or  regional 
computer  of  the  world  patent  ofllce.  Should 
there  be  no  problems,  tbe  Inventor  would 
be  informed  within  a  matter  of  days  that 
hto  patent  has  been  approved  and  registered 
in  as  many  countries  as  requested. 

With  thto  transformation  in  tbs  world 
patent  process,  we  could  expect  many  ad- 
vantages to  smerge.   Among  them  would  be: 

A  basic  simimfication  of  the  total  process. 
By  providing  quick  and  complete  access  to 
all  of  the  relevant  information  in  a  patent 
search,  the  resolution  of  oonfllcttng  claims 
could  be  expedited.  The  result  should  be 
toes  costly  and  less  tims  cansumlng,  and 
abould  produce  a  greater  respsct  for  the 
patent  system; 

Tbe  ready  avaUablUty  of  know-bow  to 
peofda  In  all  countries,  through  a  swift  and 
ordsrly  system  protecting  tbe  interesU  of 
inventor  and  user  alike; 
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technology 


underdeveloped   nations.   In 
maximum  advantage  of  newly|i 
oology; 

A  greater  incentive  to  intellectual  invest- 
ment by  the   governments  Sbd  enterprises 
of  the  industrialised  natlonf,, 
climate   more   conducive   to 
Innovation  everywhere; 

And,  finally,  a  narrowing  ^| 
ated   by    today's    imbalance 
between  tbe  have  and  have-bpt  nations. 

Certainly,  there  are  numeijous  precedents 
(or  International  cooperatloci  in  the  distri- 
bution of  Ideas  and  knowledge.  It  exists, 
for  example,  in  the  orderly  liqe  of  tbe  radio 
■pectrum  for  message  trafflt:;  and  in  the 
written  communication  of  Ideas  through  the 
malls.  Moreover,  progress  already  Is  being 
made  In  the  merging  of  natlopal  patent  laws 
for  common  use  by  groups  of  illations,  and  In 
developing  patent  procedures  for  the  non- 
Industrallzed  countries.  | 

Theee  develc^ments  are  mtvlng  forward 
on  several  continents,  an<^  through  the 
United  Nations.  And,  of  course,  two  multi- 
national organizations,  thei  International 
Patent  Bureau  and  the  International  Pat- 
ent Institute,  have  long  been 
field. 

Strong  and  imaginative  ste  )  i  have  already 
been  taken  by  the  United 
Office  to  cut  in  half  the  tlm; 
to  handle  patent  appllcatio  ik- 
a  further  major  advance  to\rird  moderniz- 
ing our  patent  structure  wasiteade  with  the 
Executive  Order  establishing  itlhe  President's 
Commission  on  the  Patent  ^j^stem.  These 
activities  deserve  the  full  supfport  of  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  pr<>blem — govern- 
ment and  the  legal  professlon.laclence  and  In- 
vention, trade  and  Industry.    1 1 

The  great  challenge  of  our  tline  Is  to  match 
tbe  capabilities  of  technology  to  the  needs 
of  biunanlty.  A  world  paten^;  system,  func- 
tioning as  I  have  suggested  tl^re,  could  play 
an  Important  role  In  meeting  that  challenge. 

In  his  mastery  of  the  elMtron  and  the- 
atom,  modem  man  already  |ms  given  us  a 
glimpse  of  where  technology  Joan  lead. 

He  has  invented  satellltea  ito  carry  him 
through  space  and  circle  ta^  globe  at  24 
times  the  speed  of  sound. 

He  has  learned  to  walk  in  I  space  around 
the  world  in  approximately  *inety  minutes. 

He  has  guided  a  satellite  p^  remote  con- 
trol to  a  selected  spot  on  tb^  tsurface  of  the 
moon  and  televised  Its  featurcia  back  to  earth. 

With  this  remarkable  recdM  of  achieve- 
ment, and  with  his  contlnuingj  acquisition  of 
new  knowledge,   is  it  too 
tbat  man  can  also  find  the 
to  fulflU   tbe   elemental   ne^ 
everyone  on  this  planet?    Sui 
be  no  greater  contribution 
(are  and  world  peace. 
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APPOINTMENTS    TO  I  SERVICE 
ACADEMIES  i 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  SiUaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ttte  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellswobith]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  |  point  In  the 
Rbcoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thjere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  geiiUeman  from 
Pennsylvania?  I 

There  was  no  objection.    | 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mri  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
will  place  appointment  ta  our  Nation's 
"ervlce  academies  on  an  tetotlrely  com- 
petitive basis.  The  advantiages  of  such 
a  system  are  many,  both  ^  the  general 
public  and  to  the  academifes  as  educa- 
tional institutions.     Enacment  of  this 


bill  will  remove  any  hint  of  political 
favoritism  in  the  academy  system. 

Oen.  Oeorge  Marshall  never  had 
the  (H>portunity  to  attend  West  Point  be- 
cause his  family  and  their  Congressman 
did  not  embrace  the  same  political  point 
of  view.  Ulysses  S.  Orant  almost  lost  his 
chance  to  attend  the  Academy  because 
his  father  and  their  Congressman  did 
not  see  eye  to  eye  politically.  Although 
trying  to  estimate  the  number  of  possible 
generals  and  admirals  who  have  been 
lost  to  their  Nation's  service  over  the 
years  is  impossible,  the  number  must  be 
great. 

Today,  as  we  face  the  threat  and  ac- 
tuality of  Commimist  aggression  on  a 
front  which  encircles  the  world,  the  need 
to  have  the  best  qualified  and  most  re- 
sponsible leaders  in  positions  of  military 
command  has  never  been  greater.  This 
is  not  possible  as  long  as  pressure  can 
be  brought  to  bear  on  a  Congressman  to 
appoint  the  son  of  some  precinct  leader 
or  of  some  contributor  to  his  last  cam- 
paign. 

Many,  but  not  all,  Members  of  Con- 
gress conduct  competitive  examinations 
to  fill  their  vacancies  at  the  academies, 
and  congressional  nominees  in  the  past 
have  Included  the  Eisenhowers,  the  Pat- 
tons,  and  the  Spruances.  But  these  men 
would  have  imdoubtedly  been  selected  in 
any  fair  competitive  system,  and  we  do 
not  know  how  many  other  talented 
potential  leaders  we  have  lost  be- 
cause of  our  inefficient  and  sometimes 
unfair  selection  system.  The  fact  Is  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  hamstrung  by 
an  outmoded  selection  system  which  has 
remained  basically  unchanged  since  the 
first  two  service  academies  were  estab- 
lished over  a  century  ago. 


THE  DISABLED  AMERICAN 
VETERANS 

Mr.   McDADE.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
commemorated  the  34th  anniversary  of 
the  granting  of  its  charter  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  The  wisdom 
and  farsightedness  of  that  72d  Congress 
in  granting  recognition  to  this  fine  orga- 
nization, composed  exclusively  of  those 
men  tuid  women  who  suffered  woimds, 
injuries,  or  other  disabilities  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation  during  war  or  emer- 
gency, has  been  amply  demonstrated 
over  the  years. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans' 
splendid  record  of  achievement  in  the 
fie^  of  rehabilitation  and  legislation  has 
enabled  thousands  of  Americans,  dis- 
abled by  war,  to  resume  their  rightful 
place  in  society. 

Their  nationwide  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram iinder  the  guidance  and  direction 
(tf  a  oori>8  of  exi>ert  national  service  of- 
ficers stationed  in  every  Veterans'  Ad- 
mini8trati(»i  regional  office  in  the  United 


States,  has  earned  an  outstanding  repu- 
tation for  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. These  service  officers  quietly  and 
efficiently  pursue  their  daily  tasks  of 
counseling  and  representing  thousands 
of  veterans  and  dependents  In  their 
claims  for  benefits. 

This  organization's  singleness  of  pur- 
pose— that  of  providing  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation's  service  connected  dis- 
abled veteran,  his  widow,  and  children — 
merits  the  attention  and  support  of  all 
citizens.  Their  imwillingness  to  be  side- 
tracked from  this  commendable  objec- 
tive is  best  evidenced  by  the  DAV  legis- 
lative program  imder  the  capable  guid- 
ance and  direction  of  Chet  Huber,  na- 
tional legislative  director.  It  is  clear, 
concise,  and  most  Important,  it  Is  rea- 
sonable. Because  it  is  reasonable  and 
seeks  only  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  serv- 
ice connected,  the  DAV  program  com- 
mands the  respect  of  the  Congress. 
These  are  the  things  that  make  the  DAV 
voice  a  respected  one  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
saluting  National  Commander  Claude 
Callegary  and  those  DAV  leaders  In  Kan- 
sas who  have  worked  so  hard  to  make 
their  organization  a  potent  force  in  our 
State.  Men  like  Pinky  Plnkleman, 
George  Berlin,  Dan  Bolton,  Bill  Lawson, 
and  Fred  Theurer  deserve  the  con- 
gratulations of  all  veterans  in  the  State 
of  Kansas. 


TORNADO    RESEARCH    AND 
DETECTION 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  the  Tornado  Re- 
search, Detection,  and  Control  Act  of 
1966.  This  important  legislation  is  in- 
troduced in  the  wake  of  tornadoes  which 
ripped  through  Topeka  and  Manhattan, 
Kans.,  killing  17  persons  and  costing  over 
$100  million  in  damage  in  Topeka  alone. 

Tornadoes  are  the  most  violent  winds 
that  sweep  the  earth's  surface.  To  quote 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  pub- 
lication. "Tornadoes": 

The  winds  of  the  tornado  vortex  have  not 
been  successfully  measured,  but  are  esti- 
mated to  be  more  than  300  miles  per  hour. 
Their  deep  roar  Is  like  the  rumble  of  a  large 
bomber  squadron,  and  can  be  beard  as  far 
away  as  26  miles. 

I  was  in  Kansas  when  the  tornadoes 
struck.  A  tour  of  Topeka.  following  the 
storm  was  a  sad  experience.  While  it 
serves  no  purpose  here  to  describe  in  de- 
tail the  acres  and  acres  of  foundations 
that  were  the  day  before  nice  homes,  the 
uprooted  trees,  and  the  piles  of  rubble — 
suffice  to  say  that  in  the  face  of  this  mas- 
sive destruction,  obliteration,  and  havoc, 
it  Is  a  modem  miracle  that  hundreds  of 
lives  were  not  lost.  After  the  disaster, 
the  response  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
civil  defense,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
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Planning.  State  and  local  govemment, 
and  thoiiMinda  of  private  dtiaens  and  or- 
ganisations waa  macnlfleent. 

But.  for  a  nation  capable  of  putting  a 
man  on  the  moon,  it  is  a  shame  that  yn 
know  ao  little  about  tornado  control. 
With  all  of  America's  sophisticated 
radar.  aoousUc.  and  OMuputer  devices  it 
Is  unfortunate  that  we  often  rely  on  the 
naked  ere  of  a  public-spirited  dtlsen — 
who  majr  not  even  be  able  to  get  through 
to  the  Weather  Bureau — to  spot  a  deadly 
twister.  The  Tt^i^ca  tornado  was 
spotted  by  the  naked  eye  before  it  ap- 
peared on  radar  screens.  Nothing  could 
be  done  to  prevent  or  minimize  this 
destruction  and  devastation. 

We  are  a  nation  that  will  spmd  an  es- 
timated $23  billion  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon.  We  spend  an  estimated  $35.6  mil- 
lion a  day  to  fight  a  war  in  southeast 
Asia.  Congress  spent  over  $100  million 
to  construct  an  office  building  for  169 
Congressmen.  Certainly  we  can  afford  a 
few  million  to  begin  a  tornado  research, 
detection,  and  control  program  which 
could  save  thousands  of  lives  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  property 
damage. 

We  must  immediately  begin  the  inten- 
sive research  that  will  lead  to  tornado 
contrtd,  authorized  in  my  bill.  We  must 
immediately  establish  the  Tornado 
Meteorological  Service,  to  provide  the 
optimum  system  for  detection  of  torna- 
does and  related  severe  storms. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  national  prob- 
lem. The  tornado  that  ripped  open 
Toiteka  set  down  in  a  suburb  of  Chicago. 
Last  year  alone,  898  tornadoes  struck  in 
42  BUtes  and  klUed  299  Americans. 

The  need  is  clear  and  present.  The 
Weather  Bureau  and  Environmental  Sd- 
enee  Services  Administration  must  have 
the  tocris  for  tornado  and  related  severe 
storm  research,  control,  and  detection 
enabled  by  my  bill.  This  is  must  legisla- 
tion, and  I  urge  its  early  adoption. 

I  Include  the  text  of  the  Ellsworth 
Tornado  Act  as  an  extension  of  my  re- 
marks: 

HS.  15812 
A  bUI  to  provide  for  a  researcb  and  develop* 
raeot  profiaaa  into  the  nature  of  tornadoes. 
their  tonemgUng,  detection  and  control,  to 
eatabllah  a  ipcclallaed  Tornado  Met«oro- 
logteal  Service  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce   to    provide    mazlmiun    detection 
coverage  In  the  United  State*  and  tlntely 
and  effective  communication  of  tornado 
foreeaata  and  warnings  to  the  ptibllc  In  all 
areaa  where  tomadoee  are  prevalent. 
Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  Barue  of 
Bepretentatives    of    the    United    Stmtet    of 
Ameriem   in  Confres*  mmembled.  Tliat  the 
Beeretary  of  Commerce  Is  authorised  to— 

( 1 )  conduct  a  comprehensive  reeearch  and 
development  program  on  the  nature  of 
tomadoee.  their  lorecaatlng,  detection,  and 
control,  and  the  communication  and  dla- 
aamlaatlon  of  Infonnatlon  concerning 
tomadoaa  to  the  public: 

(2)  prepare  a  comprebenatve  plan  tor  a 
apeclallMd  Tornado  Meteorological  Servloe, 
IndudtBg  a  Ratkxial  Tornado  OeteetlaB.  Oon- 
tral.  aad  Warning  Syatem.  la  the  Uattad 
Stataa  and  abaU  report  oa  thU  plan  to  the 
PresMsDt  and  to  the  Oongraas  wlthla  IM 
day*  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act: 

(2)  provide  for  the  Implementation  of  this 
plan  dwtag  ttM  one-year  period  fOUowtag 


preeentatlon  of  the  report  to  the  Prealdent 
and  to  the  Congreee  referred  to  In  paragraph 
43):  and 

(4)  prepare  a  report  containing  a  plan  for 
the  continued  operation  and  Improvement  of 
the  Tornado  Meteorological  Service  and  an 
evaluation  of  the  system,  which  report  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  one  year  plua  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  shall  contain  proposals  for  the  oontlnua- 
Uon  and  expenalon  of  the  reeearch  and  de- 
velopment program  and  for  the  continuation 
and  expansion  of  the  National  Tornado  De- 
tection, Control,  and  Warning  System. 

Sec.  2.  In  carrying  out  the  purpoees  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall — 

<  1 )  make  full  use  of  all  applicable  resources 
In  the  United  States,  Including  Industry, 
consulting  meteorologists,  and  specialists  In 
universities  and  other  private  organisations. 
In  order  to  supplement  the  professional  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Commerce;  and 

(2)  consider  the  application  of  radar, 
acoustic,  and  other  devices,  and  the  use  of 
computers  and  computer  simulation  models. 
In  order  to  provide  for  the  optlmiun  system 
and  most  effective  coverage  of  tornadoes  and 
related  severe  storms. 

Sac.  3.  There  la  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  940.000,000, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 


STRATTON'S     EFFORTS     TO     SAVE 
CAPITOL  APPLAUDED 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clkveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoRD  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
much  disturbed,  as  I  am  sure  other  Mem- 
liers  were,  with  the  announcement  the 
other  day  that  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol intends  to  ask  Congress  this  year  for 
$34  million  to  go  ahead  with  his  plan  for 
extending  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol 
over  some  5  additional  su;res,  incidental- 
ly adding  a  restaurant,  2  movie  the- 
aters, and  109  new  congressional  office 
spaces. 

I  do  not  believe  this  project  is  neces- 
sary. We  have  enough  office  space  In 
the  Rayburn  Building  and  more  when 
the  Cannon  and  Longworth  House  Office 
Buildings  are  refurbished.  While  movie 
briefing  rooms  are  doubtless  desirable  for 
tourists,  they  are  hardly  necessary,  at 
least  not  in  the  Capitol  Itself,  and  cer- 
tainly not  now  when  the  President  has 
urged  mayors  and  Governors  around  the 
country  to  postpone  all  uimecessary 
building  projacts. 

vBiross  cmms  arusr  albsadt  rLAnmo 

It  may  be  that  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  feels  that  some  of  this  additional 
qiaee  is  necessary  to  take  care  of  visitors 
to  Ctmgress.  If  so.  his  unilateral  ac- 
tion Is  even  more  ootrageous.  My  com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  Just  reported 
legislation  authorising  a  study  of  f  aelU- 
ties  and  services  for  visitors  to  the  Na- 
tloa's  Capital  with  particular  oonoem 
for  Tlstlors  to  Congress.  I  supported  this 
proposal  with  the  anderstaniUnc  thttt  the 
study  eooid  be  undertaken  nam  and  tlis 


building  and  construction  postponed  to 
a  day  when  our  luitional  budget  was  in 
a  lot  better  shape  and  at  a  time  when 
we  are  not  fighting  a  war. 

The  Architect's  proposal  is  of  doubt- 
ful merit  It  would  completed  destroy 
the  original  west  front  of  our  Capitol  as 
we  have  come  to  luiow  it,  and  thus  dis- 
tort, deface,  and  cover  over  what  is  prob- 
ably the  No.  1  historic  shrine  of  our 
Republic.  Surely  if  the  west  front  is 
really  crumbling,  American  architectural 
ingenuity  can  find  a  way  to  save  it  with- 
out destroying  it.  Surely  we  can  find 
competent  architects  somewhere  who  can 
preserve  the  west  front  without  adding 
4.5  unnecessary  acres  and  spending  $34 
million  we  do  not  have  to  do  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton]  for  the  statement  he 
made  on  this  floor  yesterday  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Architect's  proposal,  and  want 
to  Join  with  him  in  his  effort  to  enlist 
public  support  against  this  improper  and 
utmecessary  defacement  of  our  Capitol. 

In  that  coimectlon  I  include  with  my 
remarks  a  thoughtful  editorial  from  to- 
day's Washington  Post  I  hope  Members 
will  read  and  ponder  this  editorial.  The 
Post  ought  to  know  that  in  fact  there  sre 
indeed,  and  here  in  Congress  too,  many 
Americans  "of  equal  devotion  to  the  tem- 
ple of  American  democracy"  who  are  al- 
ready insisting  that  any  repairs  or  rein- 
forcements that  have  to  to  be  made  in 
that  temple  will  not  replace  or  destroy  it, 
but  will  keep  it  "as  it  was." 

The  editorial  follows: 

TRX  TnCPLS  PtOrANKD 

"Wt  have  built  no  national  temples  but  tbe 
Capitol,"  said  Rufus  Choate.  Now  tt>at  tem- 
ple Is  to  be  profaned  and  the  architectural 
genius  of  Thornton.  Bulilnch,  Latrobe,  and 
Walter  la  to  be  burled  under  cafeterias  sad 
other  conveniences. 

Allan  Nevins  has  described  the  Capitol  sa 
"the  best-loved  and  most  revered  building  in 
America."  He  has  called  it  "the  spirit  of 
America  In  Stone."  He  has  said  It  la  "His- 
tory— the  Major  Symbol  of  the  Nation." 

But  the  noble  western  front  of  tbe  build- 
ing with  Its  handsome  classic  walls  and  Ita 
cascading  staircases  must  give  way  to  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  Congressmen 
who  need  more  room.  Whether  the  exterior 
walls  are  or  are  not  safe  is  a  matter  for  com- 
petent engineers  to  decide.  They  have  stood 
less  than  200  years  and  sandstone  structures 
of  the  kind  elsewhere  have  lasted  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  If  they  are  unsafe,  they  can 
be  rebuilt  and  replaced  without  alteration 
of  the  original  design. 

When  bombs  destroyed  the  British  House 
of  Commons  in  the  iK)0-year-old  palace  of 
Westminster  on  the  River  Thames  on  Blay  10, 
1941.  the  Impulse  of  the  whole  British  nation 
was  Its  reetoraUon,  not  Its  modification. 
When  he  visited  the  vast  ruin  on  Oct.  29, 
1»43,  Winston  ChnrchlU  gased  upon  the 
wreckage  and  said:  "There  I  learnt  my  craft, 
and  there  It  Is  now,  a  heap  of  rubble.  I  am 
glad  that  It  la  In  my  power,  when  It  Is  re- 
built, to  keep  It  as  It  was." 

The  English  people,  led  by  ChurchlU,  In- 
sisted that  the  House  be  restored,  even 
though  the  reproduction  can  seat  but  437 
of  tbe  627  members. 

Tba  wrecker's  baU  sooa  will  do  for  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol  what  the  Nazi  bombers 
did  for  the  House  of  Commons.  Is  there  no 
American  of  equal  devotion  to  tbe  temple  of 
American  democracy  who  can  insist  that 
whan  U  Is  rebuUt,  It  will  be  kept  as  It  was? 
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I   ask 


Speaker,  the 


TITLE  4  OF  NEW  CIVIL  I^QHTS  BILL 
OPPOSED 

Mr.   McDADE.    Mr.   I^^aker, 

QDanlmous  consent  that  t  lie  gentleman 
fnxn  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbroosJI  may  extend 
his  remartcs  at  this  point  A  the  Ricoao 
and  include  extraneous  ma  Ixer. 

The  SPISAKER.  Is  tlMre  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  ge^iitlMnan  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.    Mr.  ~, ,  — 

Daily  Jeffersonian  of  CazaDrldge.  Ohio, 
on  June  15,  1966,  carried  a  provocative 
article  on  the  new  civil  ikhts  bill  and 
especially  on  title  4,  the  nouslng  sec- 
tion. This  section  of  th<  Iblll  promises 
to  cause  wldesprecMl  discussion  on  the 
basic  rights  of  private  ownership,  an 
area  of  concern  for  the  v$st  majority  of 
citizens.  I  ccunmend  i^e  editorial, 
"TlUe  4  of  Rights  Bill  ml  Advised,"  for 
its  hfllanrtH  approach  toi  an  extremely 
difficult  iBsae.  and  include  it  in  the 
RxcoBo  at  this  point:         || 

TlTLB  4  or  RlORTS  BuXJIlX  AoVIBXD 

The  Cambridge  Board  of  ftealtors  has  ex- 
pressed strong  opposition  toi  Title  4  of  the 
new  ClvU  Bights  Bill  (Hll.l  1470S  and  8. 
S2M).  ' 

Bealtors  elsewhere  oppose  it.  Many  othos 
Ukewlaa  should  take  a  dim  view  of  the  pro- 
Tialon  regardleaa  of  their  isce,  religion  or 
natlonaUty.  ' 

Title  4  la  the  housing  section  of  tbe  bill. 

The  entire  blU  wo\ild  outlaw  discrimina- 
tion In  sale  or  rental  of  all  Itypee  of  bousing, 
ban  segregation  in  federal  and  state  Jurlea. 
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We  believe  In  equal  il 
subscribe  to  the  housing 
UU. 

It  would  authOTlse  tbe 
•ral  to  proclaim  to  the  owner  of  property 
that  be  must  rent  a  room  <x  sell  the  home 
to  a  parson  with  whom  h»  does  not  chooae 
to  execute  a  rental  or  sales  agreement. 

Deep  In  our  basic  law  ana.  tradition  Is  the 
concept  that  a  man's  hoine  Is  his  castle. 
Nobody  hea  the  right  to  buy  or  rent  prop- 
arty  from  another  dtlaen  wno  doee  not  want 
to  seU  or  rent  It  to  blm. 

With  pubUc  property,  ii  property  pur- 
chased with  public  funds.  It  la  a  different 
matter.  But  the  right  of  |*n  individual  to 
sell  or  rent  his  property  to  whomever  be 
wishes  should  remain.  This  goes  for  any- 
thing a  peiBon  owns — ^bla  c^tr,  his  lawn  mow- 
er, etc. 

We  beUeva  Title  4  in  lt4| present  form  U 
unwise.  Th«  reaction  of  Ilie  people  to  this 
proposal  should  be  such  th  ik  lawmakers  wlU 
see  fit  to  change  or  eliminate  It  even  before 
the  blU  gets  out  ot  comml 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  o<  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFF.  Bdr.  Speaker,  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  newscaster.  Paul  Har- 
vey, recently  visited  the  campus  of  Ylx- 
glnla  Tech,  the  Virginia  land-grant  col- 
lege. I  am  pleased  to  reproduce  here- 
with the  script  from  Mr.  Harvey's  May  3 
broadcast  in  which  he  paid  tribute  to 
this  great  university: 

The  largest  Institution  of  higher  learning 
In  the  State  of  Virginia  Is  Virginia  Tech. 

TsohnlcaOly.  It's  caUed  VlrglnU  Polytech- 
nic Institute.  

Up  untu  Just  two  years  ago.  VPI  was  a 
mlUtary  college.  It  stlU  baa  a  Corps  of 
Cadets     But  It  also  has  coeds,  now. 

And  Its  more  than  seven  thousand  students 
can  get  degrees  m  agrlcultiue  and  architec- 
ture, arts  and  sdencea,  business  and  engi- 
neering .  .  .  and  home  economics. 

It's  one  of  our  nation's  five  blggeat  engi- 
neering schools.  And  the  2300  acre  cam- 
pus of  Virginia  Tsch  la  the  throbbing  aca- 
demic heart  of  BUcksburg.  Virginia. 

With  Its  own  drlU  field  and  Its  own  golf 
course  .  .  .  With  80  principal  buildings  and 
60  leaser  ones  but  surrounded  by  a  campus 
with  room  for  lu  own  amphitheatre  and  Ita 
own  experimental  farms  and  oreharda  and 
forests  .  .  .  And  an  hour  or  ao  from  now  I'U 
be  landing  on  Tech's  own  campus  airport. 

So  the  environment  at  VPI  U  quite  differ- 
ent than  that  In  the  concrete  dolsters  of 
some  of  our  big  city  brain  factorlee  where 
a  student  may  matriculate  for  yean  and 
never  see  a  tree. 

I've  been  Invited  to  apeak  at  Virginia  Tech 
tbla  afternoon  ...  to  a  convocation  of  stu- 
dents and  public  .  .  .  It^  part  o<  their  Vlalt- 
Ing  Scholar  Program.  It  la  a  terrifying 
reaponslbUlty;  leading  others  when  we  are. 
ourselves,  so  often  uncertain. 

I'll  pray  some  greater  Wisdom  than  mine 
provides  words  for  my  lips  worthy  of  that 
audience.  Knroute  then  It  was  a  conven- 
ience to  spend  last  night  In  Oeorgetown.  to 
broadcast  this  visit  today  from  Washington. 
D.C.  It  was  a  necessity  In  fact,  but— you 
and  I  really  must  get  Into  The  District  at 
Columbia  once  in  a  whUe.  If  only  to  en- 
courage our  elected  lawmakers  to  visit  the 
United  States  more  often. 


VXRGIMIA  POLY  ^HNIC 
INSTITDTE 

Mr.   McDADE.    Mr. 
unanimous  consent  thai 
tram  Virginia  [Mr.  Porr: 
remaito  at  this  point  in 


Speaker,  I  ask 
the  gentleman 
may  extend  his 


Include  extraneous  matt  c  r 
CXn B66— Part  It 


ibeRicoaD  and 


JX7LIUS  KLEIN 

Mr.  FINDLETST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes. 

The  ffl>EAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDUET.  Mr.  [^Deaker,  the 
Washington  Post  today,  in  news  cover- 
age of  the  inquiry  of  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee,  pointed  out  that  a  lobbyist 
named  Julius  Klcto  of  Chicago  had  in- 
dicated his  desire  to  testify  before  the 
committee,  but  the  news  story  also  re- 
lated that  Klein  was  in  Europe  for  sev- 
eral ■weeta  and  hence  not  available  to 
testify. 

It  mifl^t  be  that  some  would  conclude 
f  tom  this  that  Klein  went  to  Europe  ex- 
pressly to  avoid  testifying  to  the  Soiate 
Ethics  Committee. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  this  body 
that  there  may  be  another  explanation. 

A  negotiating  team  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  now  In  Dosseldorf, 
Oermany,  supposedly  completing  the  fi- 
nal arrangements  with  the  West  German 


Government  for  a  contract  under  wtileh 
about  $73  million  worth  of  machlneguns 
will  be  purchased  from  the  Rhelnmeten 
Co.,  one  of  Julius  Klein's  clients. 
It  eould  wen  be  that  Klein  feels  it  Im- 
portant to  be  in  Dusseldorf  at  this  time 
to  help  smooth  the  way  in  these  contract 
negotiations. 

The  gun  contract  has  become  contro- 
versial because  up  to  ttds  very  day  this 
gun — ^rejected  as  unsatisfactory  five 
years  ago  by  the  German  Army — has  not 
measured  up  to  the  normal  requirements 
of  the  U.S.  Army  testing.  To  be  daasl- 
fled  Standard  A  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  at  least  five  instances  lowered  or 
waived  its  standards.  Of  course,  t^is 
raises  a  question  In  my  mind  as  to 
whether  we  may  be  buying  a  "lamon"  in 
this  deal  with  the  West  German  manu- 
facturer. 

The  Senate  Ethics  Committee  might 
be  able  to  get  some  useful  Information 
about  Julius  Klein  if  they  would  seek  the 
r^Torts  which  he  should  have  been 
making  over  the  past  few  years  under 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act. 
Klein  does  have  some  documents  filed  in 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Depart- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Justice,  but 
I  have  made  a  careful  search  of  all  those 
documents  and  fall  to  find  one  single 
item  relating  his  rqiresoitatlon  of  the 
Rheliunetall  Company.  Tet  other  docu- 
ments which  I  placed  last  wedc  in  the 
ComnsssiOHAL  Rscoso  show  very  clearly 
this  same  Julius  Klein  Is  Indeed  a  repre- 
sentative for  this  foreign  firm.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  law,  he  should  have  filed 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  all  the 
details  of  his  representation  agreement 
and  every  6 'months  all  the  details  of  in- 
come and  expenditure  under  the  terms 
of  that  agreement.  I  have  asked  the  At- 
torney General  to  explain  why  these 
documents  are  not  filed.  It  might  be 
helpful  if  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee 
would  also  take  an  interest  in  this 
matter. 

ACA  PROMOTES  CONSERVATISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore  (Mr. 
McOrath  ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
AsHBROoK]  Lb  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  as  an 
ardent  conservative.  I  have  always  been 
impressed  with  ttM  fine  wcxk  of  the 
Amnleans  tcr  Constitutional  Action. 
Affectionate]^  known  as  ACA,  this  fine 
organization  works  tirelessly  to  promote 
Americanism,  political  awareness,  and 
the  basic  precepts  of  our  Constitution.  I 
am,  myself,  the  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Conservative  Union  which  works 
toward  these  same  conservative  goals. 
Our  appro(u:h  is  different,  our  goals  the 
same.  Then  there  is  the  Free  Society 
Association  which  is  also  doing  a  terrific 
Job  in  promoting  our  Ideals. 

Once  in  a  while  we  hear  that  there 
are  too  many  groups  selling  the  conserv- 
ative cause.  That  may  be  so  but  all. 
Am«icans  can  look  with  pride  to  the 
ACA.  ACU,  and  F8A  as  the  forerannen 
in  tbe  oonsovattve  field.  There  is  plenty 
of  work  to  be  done  and  I  personally  be- 
lieve there  Is  room  for  an  three.  There 
is  a  OMUtant  attack  on  the  conservative 
phUoBophy.    None  of  us  feel  we  must 
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defend  conaerratlBm,  we  feel  we  must 
pnmote  It.  Conaervatism  represents  the 
(»ly  suecenful  political  phlloaophy 
which  has  been  known  to  man.  StatUm 
whether  it  has  taken  the  form  of  social- 
ism, feudalism,  deq^otism,  communism, 
fascism,  or  now  liberalism-welfarism  has 
not  withstood  the  test  of  time.  Liberal- 
ism and  welfarism  has  developed  the 
same  failures.  Only  free  enterprise,  in- 
dividual liberty,  and  limited  government 
hold  promise  for  America.  Only  con- 
servatism proudly  promotes  these  ideals. 
Ray  McHugh,  of  the  Copley  News 
Service,  recently  wrote  an  excellent  col- 
umn on  the  ACA  in  which  he  pointed 
out  their  fine  work.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
article  should  be  read  by  every  Member 
of  this  body  and  I  include  it  with  these 
remarks  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues: 

OONSKSVATTVVS 

(By  Ray  McHugb,  Chief,  Washington  Bureau, 
Copley  Newe  Service) 

WASRnraioN. — Since  the  defeat  of  Sen. 
Barry  Ooldwater  In  IBM,  "ConaervaUve"  haa 
been  a  muted  w<xd  In  many  political  dr- 
dee— particularly  thoae  that  revolve  In 
Waahlngton. 

A  variety  of  rlght-of-center  groupa — some 
allied  with  the  Republican  Mrty,  some 
claiming  to  be  non-partlian — have  tried 
their  wlnga.  Few  have  floxulshed.  Some 
died  quick  deaths.    Some  are  sputtering. 

But  one  out-and-out  conservative  orga- 
nlaatton  grows  bigger  and  stronger  every 
year.  Bven  the  most  liberal  Democrats  ex- 
tend It  grudging  respect. 

The  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
weathered  Ita  19M  ordeal  In  surprisingly  good 
shape.  It  saw  66  percent  of  Its  congres- 
sional candidates  elected  despite  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  President  Johnson's 
landslide. 

Now,  two  years  later,  It  is  talking  eonfl- 
dently  about  eclipsing  the  67  percent  pv- 
formance  registered  In  1964  by  COPE,  the  po- 
Iltieal  action  arm  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

It  has  already  seen  two  of  Its  candidates 
win  off-year  elections — Representative  Cuui- 
BMCK  BaowM,  Republican,  of  Ohio,  and  Rep- 
resentative Aumar  Watson,  Republican,  of 
South  Carolina. 

"We  expect  a  major  comeback  by  con- 
servative fcrces  m  both  political  parties  this 
year,"  said  ACA  execuUve  director  Charles 
MeManus.  "We're  ready  to  help  those  can- 
didates who  are  oppoeed  to  socialism  and 
flnaaelal  Irresponsibility." 

The  ACA  Is  best  known  for  Its  congres- 
sional rating  system.  The  vote  of  each  rep- 
reeantatlve  and  senator  Is  carefully  caU- 
loged  at  the  organlsatloD's  headquarters  lo- 
cated almost  In  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol. 

Bach  vote  U  weighed  against  ACA  rules  of 
"constitutional  conservatism." 

A  few  blocks  away,  the  rival  Americans  for 
DemocraUo  Action  keep  atmllar  tallies, 
weighing  votes  on  the  bads  of  whst  they 
call  "forward-looking  social  responsibility." 

The  two  rating  systems  usxially  collide, 
but  they  have  became  accepted  as  two  of  the 
most  reliable  Indexes  of  a  legislator's  polltl- 
cat  philosophy. 

While  ADA  Is  an  avowed  arm  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  ACA  vigorously  defends  Its 
non-partisan  label. 

llCUanus,  a  stocky,  thlrtylsh  newsman  and 
leglalattve  aide,  and  Adm.  Ben  IfcreeU,  U8N. 
ret.,  founder  of  the  World  War  n  Seabees  and 
one-time  steel  company  executive  who  acts 
as  AOA  duUrman.  acknowladge  that  Repub- 
Ucaaa  often  dominate  their  distinguished 
•errloe  award  lists,  but  both  men  are  ada- 
Biant  about  attempts  to  link  their  group  to 
the  OOP. 


vice  President  Hubest  Hukphsxt  once  de- 
scribed the  ACA  as  representing  "a  legltl- 
mate  conservative  point  of  view. 

"I  don't  criticize  the  organization,"  Hvic- 
PHXXT  added,  "for  they  have  a  function  to 
perform." 

Adm.  McreeU  says  "It  Is  the  ttxed  poUcy 
of  ACA  to  refrain  from  Impugning  the  mo- 
tives, the  Integrity  or  the  loyalty  of  a  sena- 
tor or  representative. 

"We  do  sometimes  raise  questions  as  to 
their  Judgment  in  voting  on  specific  Issues," 
he  said.  "But  ACA  never  resorts  to  name- 
calling  or  to  other  forms  of  vilification.  We 
are  Interested  In  principles,  policies  and 
practices,  not  personalities. 

"ACA  lets  a  congressman's  record  speak 
for  Itself." 

McManus'  office  publishes  annual  Indexes 
that  carefully  trace  each  vote  In  the  House 
and  Senate.  Between  Indexes,  his  office  fre- 
quently fires  barbs  at  men  from  both  par- 
ties whose  voting  records  Jar  ACA  philosophy. 

One  congressman  smarted  recently  when 
ACA  pointed  out  that  while  he  spoke  out 
loudly  against  continued  aid  to  any  nation 
dealing  with  North  Viet  Nam,  he  cast  a  quiet 
vote  against  any  restrictions  on  aid. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  89  th  Congress, 
the  ACA  blistered  several  first  term  Demo- 
crate  with  charges  that  they  were  "rubber 
stamps"  for  President  Johnson  and  that  some 
tried  to  "vote  on  both  sides  of  the  fence"  by 
casting  votes  against  certain-to-be-passed 
amendmente,  then  reversing  themselves  and 
voting  for  a  bill. 

"Whenever  we  see  evidence  of  this,"  Mc- 
Manus  said,  "we  issue  statemente  that  are 
made  available  to  the  news  media  in  the 
congressman's  district  or  the  senator's  home 
state. 

"We  want  the  people  he  repreeente  to  be 
aware  of  our  judgment." 

The  reacUon  of  the  lawmakers  is  some- 
times sharp. 

Rep.  JoaxPH  Rxsnick,  D-N.T.,  called  the 
ACA  an  extremUt  group  and  alleged  that  It 
was  affiliated  with  other  such  organizations. 

The  ACA  reaction  was  Just  as  sharp. 

It  repudiated  Rzsnick's  charge  and  quoted 
Bdgar  Elsenhower,  one  of  its  trustees,  who 
said: 

"Certainly  I  would  not  be  associated  with 
an  organization  related  to  any  group  which 
has  challenged  the  patriotism  of  my  brothers 
Ike  and  Milton." 

During  the  1964  campaign  when  the  ultra 
conservative  John  Birch  Society  was  a  target 
of  Democrats,  liberals  and  some  Republicans, 
the  ACA  conducted  a  private  survey.  It 
found  that  47  percent  of  the  general  public 
would  oppose  any  candidate  backed  by  the 
Birch  Society.  Less  than  6  percent  said  they 
would  vote  against  an  ACA-backed  candidate. 

In  1964  the  ACA  supported  218  candidates, 
of  whom  121  were  elected. 

McManus  declines  to  estimate  how  many 
candidates  will  get  ACA  help  this  year. 

"It's  too  early  to  tell,"  he  said.  "We  offer 
help,  but  not  all  candidates  want  it.  And 
not  all  need  it. 

"We  make  our  material  available  to  those 
who  want  to  use  it.  but  we  do  not  make  di- 
rect financial  contributions  to  any  campaign. 
If  an  eligible  candidate  asks  for  help,  we  sup- 
ply clerical  workers,  speech  writers  or  re- 
searchers to  help  him." 

McManus  denied  suggesUons  that  ACA 
candidates  represent  a  narrow  poUtlcal  out- 
look. 

"They  occupy  a  broad  middle  ground  of 
constitutional  conservatism."  he  said.  "We 
are  not  interested  In  extremlste,  racists  or 
would-be  demagogues." 

Pounded  in  1959.  the  ACA  Is  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions.  These  reached  an 
election  year  high  of  $187,600  In  1964  and  an 
"off-year"  peak  of  •123,000  In  1965. 

How  do  the  1966  elections  look  to  the 
ACA? 


"We're  counting  on  some  real  gains  in  the 
House,"  said  McManus.  "I'm  not  talking 
about  Republican  gains  now.  I  think  con- 
stitutional conservatives  are  going  to  run 
strong  In  both  parties.  The  primaries  are 
already  pointing  out  the  public's  concern 
about  fiscal  responsibility  and  too. much  gov- 
ernment." 


PLAYGROUND  UOHT  DRIVE  NEAR- 
INO  SUCCESS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hklstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
drive  for  $70,000  to  provide  temporary 
lighting  at  47  Washington  playgrounds  is 
nearing  success. 

The  Washington  Post  of  yesterday  car- 
ried  the  story  that  all  but  $18,000  has 
been  raised — with  $27,000  in  money  and 
equipment  pledged  last  week,  and  the 
goal  should  be  met  very  shortly. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  a  corpora- 
tion from  my  congressional  district  has 
made,  what  is  thought  to  be,  one  of 
the  largest  single  contributions  to  this 
lighting  program.  This  contribution  for 
the  installation  of  lighting  equipment 
will  not  be  of  the  temporary  nature  advo- 
cated for  the  Washington  playgrounds. 
Its  equipment  will  be  a  permanent  fea- 
ture and  will  add  greatly  to  the  reductioa 
of  juvenile  delinquency  In  the  area 
served  by  the  Rosedale  Recreation  Cen- 
ter, where  these  lights  of  the  Duro-Test 
Corp.  will  be  installed. 

This  North  Bergen,  NJ.,  corporation, 
with  a  long  record  of  interest  in  combat- 
ing juvenile  delinquency,  can  be  credited 
with  a  major  assist  in  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert H.  HmiPBRET's  campaign  to  pro- 
vide lighting  for  playgrounds  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  Duro-Test  Corp.,  the  country's 
fourth  largest  manufacturer  of  lit^t 
bulbs,  has  contributed  $6,000  worth  of 
high-intensity  outdoor  lamps  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  for  use  in  lighting  a  base- 
ball and  Softball  facility.  The  60  Fluo- 
merlc  brand  lamps  represent  the  latest 
advance  in  outdoor  floodlighting  tech- 
nology. By  combining  fluorescent,  in- 
candescent, and  mercury  vmjor  elements 
in  one  xmit,  the  lamps  provide  high  in- 
tensity and  very  long  life  at  long  lower 
electrical  cost.  Duro-Test  ofiQcials  esti- 
mate that  with  average  use  the  lamps 
will  last  at  least  5  years.  The  fixtures 
for  the  lamps  were  formerly  in  use  at 
Orifflth  Stadium,  once  the  hcHne  of  base- 
ball's Washington  Senators  and  foot- 
ball's Redskins. 

The  Fluomeric  lamps  are  earmarked 
for  use  at  the  Rosedale  Recreation  Cen- 
ter, 17th  and  Gale  Streets  NE.,  Washlng- 
Um.  With  the  installation  of  the  lamps, 
the  Rosedale  ball  field  will  have  one  of 
the  meet  modem  lighting  systems  avail- 
able anywhere. 

In  (MTder  to  Insure  efBdent  use  of  the 
new  lamps,  Duro-Test  technicians 
woiiced  closely  with  District  ofBcials  in 
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planning  the  layout  of  Itbe  Rosedale 
fadlity  and  In  testing  thel  lamps  In  the 
OrlfBth  Stadium  fixtures. 

The  Duro-Test  Corp.  haf  ,pk)oeered  in 
the  promotion  of  modern  1  lighting  for 
outdoor  recreational  f acllitifs  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  nighttime  |  recreati<Hial 
ixograms  for  youth.  A  ciader  in  this 
effort  has  been  com];>any  ftce  president. 
H^iiert  A.  Anderson.  Mit.  Anderson  is 
chairman  of  a  conunittee  composed  of 
members  of  the  National  Electrical  Man- 
ufacturers   Association    which    is    In- 


natl(Hiwide 
for  play- 
r  amateur 


Anderson 
irts  Boosters 
tablishing  a 


Fluomeric 
le  basketball 

season,  the 
teams     with 


terested  in  pnHnoting. 
basis,    lighting    cam] 
groimds.  ball  fields,  and 
recreational  facilities, 

In  1963.  Duro-Test  and 
w(»ked  closely  with  the  B\ 
Club  of  Leonia.  N.J.,  in 
summer  basketball  league  i|or  teenagers 
In  the  northern  New  Jersey  suburbfua 
area.  The  club  was  coiieemed  about 
the  lack  cA  planned  summer  activities 
for  the  community's  hig^  school  stu- 
dents. They  helped  to  meet  this  need  by 
eetabUshing  a  basketball  league,  and 
Duro-Test  contributed 
lamps  for  the  lighting  of 
court  at  Leonia's  Wood  Pi 
Now  entering  its  thlrc 
league  consists  of  8 
nearly  100  youngsters  partl(|lpating.  The 
twice-weekly  games,  in  {(fditlon,  draw 
between  200  and  500  teen^e  and  adult 
qpectators. 

The  District  of  Columbians  playground 
lighting  program,  under  th^  aegis  of  the 
Washington  youth  oppontunity  cam- 
paign headed  by  Vice  President  Httic- 
PBREY,  set  a  goal  of  $70,000  to  light  47 
Washington  playgrounds  i  this  summer. 
According  to  a  recent  umouncement 
by  the  Vice  President,  »8,000  is  still 
needed  to  complete  the  cuapalgn.  Due 
to  contributions  like  tluut;  from  Duro- 
Test  Corp.,  the  goal  is  on  {its  way  to  be' 
ing  met. 

Mr.  l^;>eaker,  I  would  al^  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
program  of  the  Leoniaj'N.J.,  Sports 
Boosters  Club  in  fighting  Juvenile  delin- 
quency with  nighttime  ba&etball.  The 
program  being  made  possible  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  fathers  of  Leonia  and 
the  Duro-Test  Corp.  in  CEtablishing  a 
lighted  field  for  these  basketball  games. 

When  a  group  of  f  athei 
▼ille  Leonia,  N.J..  enroll< 
Boosters  Club,  opens  the 
nighttime  outdoor  bask( 
community  during  the  w( 
it  is  not  Just  another  incl( 
America  1966.    It  is  a 
major  trend — the  tumini 
summer  sports  activities 
youth.  In  a  growing  campitgn  to  combat 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  Vtindalism. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  additional  play- 
grounds are  being  lllumlnkted  this  sum- 
loer,  bringing  the  city's  towl  to  76— com- 
pared to  a  total  of  only  17  last  year. 
Vice  President  Hubert  Buiiphsxt  is 
spearheading  the  campaign  to  get  all  the 
Playgroimds  Illuminated,  manned,  and 
maintained  for  nighttime  use. 

Cities  across  the  countfy  are  in  the 
throes  of  similar  effortsi 
places  where  plajrground 
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in  their 

of  Jime  20, 
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ects  are  being  carried  fon  4rd  are  Phlla- 
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Among  the 
Ifl^ting  proj- 


delphia.  Dallas.  Staten  Island.  Albuquer- 
que. East  XiTerpool.  Ohio:  Cartxtndale. 
DL;  and  Pine  Grove.  Pa.  Cities  in  which 
new  basebaU  park  lighting  for  recrea- 
tional leagues  Is  in  the  works  Include 
Reading.  Pa.;  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.;  Franklin,  Ind.;  Linden. 
NJ.;  ChilUcothe,  Ohio;  Fairmont.  Ind.; 
Sonora.  Calif.;  Qrovetown,  Oa.;  Newtcm, 
m.;  Mendota.  HI.;  Payson.  Utah;  Unds- 
borg,  Kans.;  Freeburg.  HI.,  and  Bioore. 
Okla. 

To  fulfill  positive  need  of  cdder  teen- 
agers, high  school,  and  college  youths  for 
wholesc»ne  evening  activities,  the  Leonia 
Sports  Boosters  together  with  the  Leonia 
Recreation  C<»nmis8i(m.  set  up  the 
Leonia.  NJ..  summer  basketball  league 
in  1963.  At  that  time.  P.  Bernard  Nort- 
man,  now  president  of  the  Leonia  Sports 
Boosters,  and  chairman  of  the  Lecoiia 
summer  basketball  league,  suggested  this 
program.  He.  together  with  Lee  Clark. 
basketball  coach  at  Leonia  High  School 
and  director  of  the  Leonia  summer 
basketball  league,  spearheaded  the  ad- 
ministration and  operation  of  the  league, 
with  the  further  assistance  of  other 
boosta^:  Hank  Meyer.  Joe  Mulligan. 
Jack  Price.  Dave  Janelli.  Charles  Rossi- 
ter.  and  Superintendent  of  Recreation 
Don  Cardea. 

The  Sports  Boosters  Club  was  con- 
cerned over  the  void  in  planned  activities 
during  the  summer,  a  period  when  youth 
has  the  most  free  time  on  its  hands. 
Living  in  a  medium  to  high  Income  su- 
burban community,  teenagers  have  easy 
access  to  cars  and  that  mobility  often  re- 
sults in  delinquency.  The  club  fought 
this  with  the  best  possible  facilities  avail- 
able for  healthy  summertime  activity — 
a  basketball  court  at  the  city's  Wood 
Park. 

As  a  first  step,  the  boosters  Installed 
additlcmal  lighting.  A  new  type  of  bulb 
called  Fluomerics  were  obtained  from  the 
manufacturer,  Duro-Test  Corp.,  whose 
vice  president,  Herbert  A.  Anderson,  was 
a  resident  of  the  area.  These  lights  won 
immediate  approval  due  to  their  self- 
ballasting  characteristics.  "Hie  new 
lights  screw  directly  into  the  old  fixtures, 
eliminating  the  problem  of  installing  ex- 
tensive ballasts  and  special  wiring.  The 
lamps  carry  a  life  rating  of  16.000  hours. 
This  means  no  lighting  worries  for  many 
seasons  to  come. 

During  the  second  year,  the  boosters 
provided  an  electric  scoreboard.  With 
their  own  labor,  they  enlarged  the  play- 
ing coxirt  to  the  oflacial  84-  by  50-foot 
playing  size. 

The  results  have  proved  gratifying  not 
only  for  the  more  than  90  players  in- 
volved, but  for  the  200  to  500  teenagers 
and  adults  who  come  to  watch  the  games. 
Evei^  matched  and  well  played,  the 
hotly  fought  games  ended  in  a  two-way 
tie  in  1963  and  a  three-way  tie  in  1964. 

The  teams  play  under  regular  basket- 
ball rules,  with  a  number  of  features 
added  to  provide  aest  and  interest.  The 
new  rules,  which  originated  in  Leonia, 
have  since  been  copied  by  other  summer 
leagues  in  the  area.  They  state:  No  boy 
may  sit  on  the  bench  for  more  than  one 
quarter  at  a  time — every  player  gets  two 
fun  quarters  of  action  each  game.  Each 
team  must  be  coached  and  managed  by 


a  player  designated  as  squad  leader. 
Also,  each  team  makes  its  own  pattern 
and  plays  without  outside  coaching.  No 
more  than  two  members  of  any  high 
school  roster  can  play  cm  one  team.  A 
league  consists  of  eight  teams  with  eight 
idayers  on  each  team.  Each  team 
plays  two  games  a  week  over  the  7- 
week  season.  The  games  take  place  4 
nights  a  week  with  a  doubleheader  each 
night.  Thus  the  season  consists  of  a  56- 
gtuue  schedule. 

A  total  of  64  players  comprise  the  8 
teams,  plus  a  reserve  list  of  33  available 
for  call  in  the  event  a  regular  member 
cannot  play. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  players  in  the 
league  are  from  Leonia.  with  the  re- 
mainder from  14  other  Bergen  County 
towns:  Bogota.  Fort  Lee.  Ridgefield, 
Waldwick,  Glen  Rock.  Hillsdale.  May- 
wood,  Dumont.  New  Milford,  Edgewater. 
Little  Ferry.  Palisades  Park.  Emerson, 
Fair  Lawn.  Coaches  from  Fort  Lee. 
Ridgefield,  Bogota,  and  Don  Boseo  have 
enrolled  six  players  and  each  coach  of- 
ficiates 1  night  a  week  or  provides  sui 
official.  The  league  is  open  to  boys  from 
the  high  school  freshman  year  to  4  years 
after  high  school  graduation. 

The  assistance  and  officiating  of 
the  coaches  and  others  is  an  important 
aspect  of  the  success  of  the  program. 
Referees  are  Lee  Clark,  Leonia;  Phil 
Matofika,  Bogota;  Lou  Cardch.  Fort 
Lee;  John  Rosenmeler,  Ridgefield;  Dave 
Janelli.  Leonia;  Dick  Hughes.  Leonia; - 
Rich  O'Brien.  Don  Bosco. 

The  Leonia  Board  of  Education  pro-' 
vlded  two  sets  of  grandstands  for  the 
spectators.    They  are  usually  filled. 


NO  TIME  FOR  FRILLS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uimnlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ftn-TOHl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  ta  the 
Rxcoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  late  last  week  It  was  announced 
plans  have  been  approved  to  spend  the 
unbelievable  sum  of  $34  minion  to  re- 
pair the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  and 
add  some  frills  which  would  be  very  nloe 
but  which  are  not  needed  nor  can  they 
be  Justified  at  this  time. 

llierefore,  I  feel  compelled  to  strongly 
protest  this  construction  and  urge  that 
it  be  abandoned  immediately. 

If  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  is  un- 
safe then  immediate  work  should  be  un- 
dertaken to  make  it  sound.  But  this  is 
the  only  expenditure  which  can  be  Jus- 
tified. 

It  1b  noted  that  the  plaas  for  renova- 
tion call  for  the  addition  of  106  congres- 
sional offices. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  we  have 
Just  oi>ened  a  new  $125  milllop  House 
Office  Building  with  169  office  suites,  that 
we  are  already  running  9  months  late  in 
the  conversion  of  the  Cannon  Building 
to  provide  additional  space  and  that 
there  are  plans  to  provide  more  space  for 
Members  in  the  Longworth  Building. 
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It  iB  noted  that  addlUon*!  dining  fa- 
cilities are  to  be  added  under  the  west 
front  Capitol  expansion  for  Members  of 
the  congress. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there 
are  already  adequate  facilities  for  eating 
throughout  the  Capitol  and  in  the  House 
and  Senate  Office  Buildings.  Additional 
facilities  would  be  nice  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  a  necessity. 

It  is  noted  that  two  theaters  and  tour- 
ist facilities  are  planned  under  the  west 
front  expansion.  I  am  unaware  of  any 
great  need  for  theater  facilities  and  if 
we  are  to  aid  our  tourists,  money  would 
be  much  better  spent  in  providing  them 
with  some  place  to  park  rather  than  in  a 
center  which  they  could  not  reach  any- 
way. 

If  there  is  $34  million  avaUable  for  this 
work  then  I  say  there  is  greater  need  for 
it  elsewhere. 

Our  military  operations  in  Vietnam 
require  huge  sums  which  are  causing 
considerable  strain  on  our  economy. 

Our  domestic  commitments  face  short 
funding  because  of  our  military  opera- 
tions. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  even  consider 
the  spending  of  $34  million  for  remodel- 
ing frills  when  we  are  not  certain  at  this 
time  that  we  may  not  be  asked  in  the 
near  future  to  increase  Federal  taxes. 

Itils  Is  no  time  for  frills. 

We  can  do  without  them.  We  had 
better  do  without  them. 

If  we  are  prepared  to  ask  the  American 
people  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  meet  our 
national  objectives  then  the  Congress 
can  do  without  the  luxuries  offered  by 
this  proposed  expansion.  We  must  do 
without  them. 


IfUSIC  AND  SERVICE  TO  MANKIND 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Kir.  PutTOM]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRB  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois?  - 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Sertoma  International,  the  54- 
year-old  service  to  mankind  organiza- 
ti<»i  with  470  clubs  and  18,757  members 
In  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico. 
and  Puerto  Rico  commmces  its  annual 
convention  in  Washington  this  week. 

As  a  Sertoman  of  several  years.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
welcome  the  delegates  and  express  my 
best  wishes  for  a  thoroughly  successful 
convention. 

Tomorrow,  opening  day,  will  be  high- 
lighted by  the  candidate's  rally  and  con- 
vmtion  for  the  choosing  of  new  officers 
for  the  coming  year.  And  while  this  bit 
of  political  activity  may  highlight  the 
convention,  the  keynote  or  notes  will 
come  Thursday  when  the  Sertomans  will 
feature  (be  Singing  Capital  Chorus  from 
the  District  of  Ctdumbia  Chapter  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preaervation  and  En- 
oouragement  of  Barber  Shop  Quartet 
Singing  In  America.  Inc..  at  the  cabaret 
night  dtamar. 


Sertoma,  loi-'e-famed  as  a  singing  serv- 
ice club,  will  also  hear  Tliursday  evening 
from  the  past  international  champion- 
ship chorus  while  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia chapter  will  present  the  30-member 
Preclsionists.  This  is  the  very  same 
group  which,  a  few  years  ago,  toured 
Europe  entertaining  our  servicemen  sta- 
tioned there.  Also  on  the  billboard  for 
cabaret  night  are  two  fine  quartets,  the 
Filibusters  and  the  Lads  and  Dads.  The 
show  is  being  produced  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Art  Oearliart. 

The  Washington  Sertoma  Club,  host 
for  the  convention,  was  founded  by  Ed 
Place,  a  21-year  member  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  barbershoppers.  who  will 
sing  in  the  chorus  with  three  other  Ser- 
tomans. Harter  Williams,  convention 
general  chairman,  Mickey  Beall,  conven- 
tion songleader  and  Charleton  Smith, 
alternate  delegate. 

Place.  Beall  and  a  third  Sertoman. 
Vincent  Oingerich,  singing  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Keys,  have  twice  rep- 
resented Washington  in  Mid-Atlantic 
district  competition,  finishing  second  and 
third  in  successive  years. 

It  promises  to  be  a  festive  evening. 
As  a  resident  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  "Music 
City  U.S.A.,"  and  a  Sertoman,  I  want  to 
welcome  the  delegates  and  commend 
them  for  their  Interest  in  the  promotion 
of  music  "Americana."  a  valuable  na- 
tional resource. 


EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS  FOR 
WIDOWS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Danixu]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoid  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  today  identical  with  one 
introduced  last  week  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RxsNicKl.  which  would  make 
widows  eligible  for  educational  benefits 
under  the  War  Orphans  Educational  As- 
sistance Act. 

Under  present  law,  widows  of  those 
who  have  fallen  in  battle  are  not  able 
to  receive  educational  benefits  which 
would  enable  them  to  better  their  lot  in 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  his 
second  inaugural  address  in  1965  said 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  this  Nation  to 
"care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle  and  for  his  widow  and  orphan." 
I  am  proud  to  Join  with  my  friend  from 
New  York  in  cosponsoring  this  amend- 
ment. 


THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  VERSUS 
THE  COBCPTROLLER  OF  THE  CUR- 
RENCY 

Mr.  ANNX7NZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  CSonsalxz]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcorb 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
newspaper  stories  yesterday  and  today 
relate  the  plans  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  to  fight  publicly  with  the 
Attorney  General  over  the  Justice  De- 
partment's suit  to  block  a  proposed  bank 
merger  in  Pennsylvania.  If,  on  the  basis 
of  these  stories,  some  citizen  were  to  ask, 
"Who's  in  charge  here?"  what  could  any 
of  us  in  Congress  answer? 

Earlier  this  year  a  few  of  us  fought 
passage  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  amend- 
ments. One  of  the  grounds  for  our  op- 
position to  this  misguided  effort  to  clarify 
the  law  on  bank  mergers  was  the  section 
providing  that  any  Federal  banking 
agency  approving  a  merger  would  be 
permitted  to  intervene,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  in  a  suit  opposing  the  merger  insti- 
tuted by  the  Attorney  General.  This 
provision  was  added  to  the  bill  literally 
as  an  afterthought,  following  the  con- 
clusion of  all  public  hearings.  There  wss 
no  testimony  or  evidence  to  support  such 
a  provision.  There  was  no  discussion  of 
it.  It  was  simply  ramrodded  through 
Congress  by  persons  who,  in  my  opinion, 
were  very  solicitous  toward  the  wishes 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Those  few  of  us  who  opposed  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  pointed  out  that  this 
particular  provision  was  entirely  un- 
warranted and  undesirable.  In  the  dis- 
senting view  that  I  attached  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  re- 
port. I  stated: 

Tbla  provision  U  a  bad  precedent,  on* 
that  fragmentizes  the  authority  of  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  to  enforce  the  law,  and  one 
that  could  lead  to  Internecine  squabbling 
amongst  separate  agencies  of  the  Feder«l 
Oovernment. 

I  repeated  this  objection  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  both  during  debate  of  the 
bill  and  afterward  whilo  I  was  urging 
the  President  to  veto  it.  In  a  letter  I 
addressed  to  the  President  on  February 
10, 1966, 1  stated: 

The  provision  will  result  In  the  unique 
situation  of  Federal  government  attomeyi 
appearing  on  both  sides  of  a  suit  Involving 
a  bank  merger.  We  thus  regress  Into  the 
19th  Century  when  the  legal  business  of  tbe 
government  Instead  of  being  handled  by  tbe 
Department  of  Justice  was  scattered  among 
different  public  officers,  departments  and 
branches.  Under  this  bUl  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral U  demoted  to  the  rank  of  Ueutenant 
with  no  more  legal  authority  to  represent 
the  Interests  of  the  Federal  government  than 
any  of  the  other  attorneys  employed  by 
several  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  my  initial  objec- 
tions to  the  Bank  Merger  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1966  today  with  particular 
reference  to  the  provision  authorizing 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  chal- 
lenge the  authority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  represent  the  Federal  Government 
in  courts  of  law.  I  modify  my  objections 
only  in  this  respect:  I  originally  objected 
on  the  grounds  that  the  law  would  lead 
to  "internecine  squabbling  amongst  sep- 
arate agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment."   It  IB  not  internecine  squabbling 
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that  we  are  to  witness,  bj^t  Internecine 
warfare. 

For  the  recent  reportsi  are  that  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Cuttency,  James 
Saxon,  now  plans  to  "flghi"  the  suit  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  opposing  a 
proposed  bank  merger.  As  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  put  it  tills  morning, 
"Saxon  Plans  To  Fight  /gency  Suit  on 
Merger  of  Two  Small  Baiigs."  I  am  in- 
serting this  article,  dated  Vune  21,  1966, 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcor^: 
Stxoit   PLAira   To   VtOKT   aUcmct   Sxnr   on 

^gfmnxm     or     TWO     SMAIX    IBAKKB — JUBTTCB 
DCPAXTIMNT  "HABASBINO"  1ffKX>  COMFTROI.- 

Lxa  StroaBTs;  Bs  Hao  AmovBB  Conbou- 

DATION 

Wasbxhoton. — Comptrollef  of  the  Curren- 
cy James  Saxon  said  he  will  44ek  to  Intervene 
in  a  Justice  Department  attempt  to  block 
the  State  College,  Pa.,  banl^ !  merger  he  has 
approved. 

Mr.  Saxon  suggested  that  I  ^e  department 
Is  "harassing  small  baxiks,"  and  said  bis  office 
will  "defend  tbe  case  to  thej  Supreme  Court, 
If  necessary." 

The  Justice   Department!  ^ald   last   week 
ttiat  it  bad  filed  suit  In  VJBi  District  Court 
In  PhUadelphla  to  block  the|i^ropoMd  merger 
of  the  town's  First  National 
of  $28  miUlon,  and  Peopli 
with  918  million. 

IKADITINTHX 

Complaining  that  his  "soU  notice"  of  tbe 
Justice  Depsirtment  action  oame  through  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  stor«  yesterday,  Mr. 
Saxon  said  be  "can  only  sti^mlse"  that  the 


,  with  assets 
atlonal  Bank, 


wboee  financial  reaouroea  will  be  pressed  be- 
yond reason  In  defending  against  protracted 
and  ooetly  litigation  which  substantially  du- 
plicates pending  matters." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  sorry  situation 
when  one  Federal  agency  can  challenge 
the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  to  repre- 
sent the  views  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  the  public  is  now  confused  as 
to  who  is  supposed  to  bring  suits  in  the 
name  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
who  is  to  represent  the  views  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  courts  of  law,  if  the 
public  catmot  tell  whether  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  has  been  demoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  if  the  public  becomes  of- 
fended by  the  forthcoming  spectacle  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  chal- 
lenging the  Attorney  General  in  open 
combat,  we  who  are  responsible  for  per- 
mitting the  Bank  Merger  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1966  to  become  law  have  only 
ourselves  to  blame. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  this  particu- 
lar provision  in  the  act  is  an  example  of 
the  outrageous  conduct  and  the  excesses 
that  a  powerful  vested  Interest  Is  capable 
of  perpetrating  against  the  public  and 
Congress  sometimes  unwitting  Joinder. 


department  believes  the 
tlAlly  increase  cocunerclal 
tratlon  In  Centre  County, 

Mr.  Saxon  said  be  apprd' 
only  after  "careful  oonsideraj 
cated  the  two  banks  oompe 
Ings  and  loan  aaaodatlons 
assets  are  much  larger,  f 
panles  and  a  credit  union, 


'  will  subetan- 
anklng  ooncen- 


the  merger 

ion"  that  Indl- 

wttb  four  sav- 

oomblned 

finance  oom- 

land  nine  other 


•4^.  "It 


ded  the  proee- 

In  NaahvlUe" 

untried  case 

ly  filed  case  In 


As  a  remit,  Mr.  Saxon  saf^,  "It  aeema  ap- 
parent that  the  effect  upon:  Competition  due 
to  this  merger  Is  Inslgnlflcaht,"  and  that  bis 
banking  analysts  found  tiat  tbe  area  "Is 
ssrioualy  In  need  of  a  greatw  degree  of  oon- 
oentratlon  of  capital  resouaoea  In  order  to 
provide  for  Its  capital  need*)' 

Mr.  Saxon  said  the  new4  ireports  Indicate 
that  the  depcutment  Intendq  to  test  the  19641 
Bank  Merger  Act's  application  to  sonall 
banks.  This  attitude,  heltald,  "seems  to 
Ignore  the  fact  that  within  Uie  past  week  tbe 
Department  of  Jxistlce  con^ 
eutlon  of  a  bank  merger 
under  the  act.  that  It 
pending  In  St.  Louis,  a  ni 
Honolulu,  Is  awaiting  a  declalon  In  another 
case  tried  In  San  Franclsea.  and  that  the 
Philadelphia  district  alreadrlhas  pending  the 
first  case  filed  under  the  19M  law. 

Kis  FUDicnoN  FQipnxaD 

By  suing  "these  two  very  smaU  Institu- 
tions," Mr.  Saxon  said,  he  oan  only  conclude 
that  the  department  ha4  done  what  he 
"^ghUy  predicted"  when  tbe  19«6  act  waa 
under  consideration — ^thait  Its  "nUmeo- 
graphed  machine  would  b»  substituted  for 
the  sound  discretion  of  4  local  district 
Judge. 

Mr.  Saxon's  reference 
of  the  law  that  prerents  a  ifaarger  from  being 
consummated  If  the  Jujltoe  Department 
chaUenges  It  in  court  wltatn  80  days  of  Its 
approval  by  a  bank 
court  has  tbe  powar  to 

Because  of  the  caaea 
the  oomptndler  said.  "U 
opportunity  to  test'  the 
latfam  ntsts  wltbout 


T7nlted  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Mar' 
chant  Marine  and  Flaherlea. 

8.  SOM.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
prat  Act  to  extend  the  time  for  fp^^wg 
grants  thereunder,  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hanna.  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday, 
June  28. 

Mr.  Rtah,  for  25  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  KupRRMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McDaob),  for  SO  minutes,  on  June  29; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McDadb)  ,  for  10  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Cohokkssioital 
Rbcoho,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mazlliau. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AwwuHiuo)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Levi. 

Mr.  ICHORO. 


to  the  portion 


agency.     A 

ban.  however. 

y  in  litigation, 

that  ample 
tb  of  the  lagU- 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HH.  6438.  An  act  to  authorize  any  execu- 
tive department  or  Independent  establish- 
ment of  the  Oovemment,  or  any  bureau  or 
office  thereof,  to  make  appropriate  account- 
ing adjustment  or  reimbursement  between 
the  respective  appropriations  available  to 
such  departments  and  establishments,  or 
any  bureau  or  office  thereof; 

HJt.  8615.  An  act  to  supplement  the  act  of 
October  6,  1064.  eetabUsblng  the  LewU  and 
Clark  Trail  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJl.  7043.  An  act  to  amend  section  4oa(d) 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act; 

H.R.  7403.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Chamlital  National  Me- 
morial In  the  city  of  Kl  Paao,  Tex.,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  and 

HJl.  108S7.  An  act  to  provide  (or  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  lOOtb 
anniversary  oi  the  founding  of  the  XJA.  Se- 
cret Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  53  mlnutew  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  June  22,  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

2504.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Treasury  Department,  transmlttlzig 
amendments  to  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  reporting  of  boating  accidents  by 
uninspected  numbered  vessels,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  46  UJ3.C.  627d,  was 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Merdiant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


SENATE  BTTiTJB  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  3103.  An  act  to  protect  and  conserve  the 
North  Padflo  fur  seals,  to  provide  for  the 
admlnlstraUon  of  the  PribUof  Islands,  to 
oonserve  the  fur  seals  and  other  wildlife  on 
the  Pribllof  Islands,  and  to  protect  sea  ot- 
ters on  the  high  seas;  to  the  committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Flaberlea. 

8.  3318.  An  act  to  esUbllah  a  contiguous 
fishery  aone  beyond  the  territorial  aea  of  the 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
f<H-  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  8.  8888.  An  act  to  amend  section 
14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, to  extend  for  3  years  the  authority  of 
Federal  Beaerve  banks  to  purchase  tT.8.  obli- 
gations directly  from  the  Treasury;  without 
amendnoent  (R«pt.  Ifo.  1640).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Botue  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PBFPSB:  Committee  oo  Rules.  Boose 
Reeolutton  883.  RaMllntlon  provldlBg  tor  tbe 
oonsideratton  of  HJt.  18106,  a  bUI  to  amand 
the  Public  Health  Swloe  Act  to  Ineraase  tHe 
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opportimltlM  for  tralnlnc  of  madleal  te«h- 
nologlsta  and  ptnoaatA  In  othar  alltod  health 
ptotamkanm,  to  Improve  the  edocattonal  qual- 
ity of  the  aehoola  training  eueb  allied  health 
prof  sail  one  perKmnel,  and  to  atrengthen  and 
Improve  the  ezlatlng  student  loan  progranu 
for  medical,  oeteopattalc,  dental,  podiatry, 
pharmacy,  optometilc,  and  nursing  students. 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.   No.   1041).     Referred  to  the  House 

Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDBI:  Committee  on  Rulea.  House 
Raaolutlon  SM.  Reaohitlon  providing  for  the 
oonalderatlon  of  HJCItllS,  a  bill  to  extend 
and  Improve  the  Paderal-AUte  anemploy> 
ment  compensation  program:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1842).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILI^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  POAOX: 

H.R.  16608.  A  MU  to  authorise  the  estalH 
Itshment   of    the    Dlnoaaur   Trail   National 
Moniwient  In   the  State  of  Texas:    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaire. 
By  Mr.  BBRRT: 

HJl.  15808.  A   MU   to   amend   the   act  of 
September  a.    1984;    to   the  Committee   on 
Interior  and  Inaular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

HJl.  16810.  A  bin  to  amerd  the  ww  or- 
phans' educational  aaalstance  program  of 
title  68  of  the  United  Statee  CoUe  to  extend 
to  wldowa  of  servicemen  who  died  on  active 
duty  after  January  31,  1966,  the  same  educa- 
tional beneflts  which  are  provided  for  war 
orphans:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affalra. 

By  Mr.  BLLSWORTH: 

HJl.  16811.  A  bill  to  revise  the  system  of 
oongreaalonal  nominations  for  appointments 
to  the  U.8.  MlUtary  Aoademy,  the  VS.  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  U.8.  Air  Force  Acadeuy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servloee. 

BJt.  168ia.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  reaearch 
and  development  program  into  the  native 
of  tornadoes,  their  forecasUng,  detection,  and 
control,  to  eetabllah  a  apeclallaed  Tornado 
Meteorological  Servtce  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  provide  maximum  detection 
coverage  In  the  United  SUtes  and  timely 
and  effective  communication  of  tornado  fore- 
eaata  and  wanunga  to  the  public  in  all  areas 
where  tomartoee  are  prevalent:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Intertaate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.B.  16818.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of,  and  provide  a  longer  carry- 
over period  for,  the  investment  credit  allowed 
with  reapect  to  covered  hopper  care  and 
general  purpoee  boxcars:  to  the  Committee 
on  Wayp  and  Meana. 

HJl.  16814.  A  blU  to  eatabllsb  a  Small  Tax 
ZNvlalaB  within  the  Tu  Court  of  the  United 
SUtSK  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HXLSTOSKI: 

R.R.  16818.  A  Mil  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Coneumers  in  order  to  secure  within 
the  Federal  Oovemment  effective  repreeenta- 
Uon  of  the  economic  Intereste  of  consumers, 
to  coordinate  the  admlnlstrauon  of  con- 
sumer ee«vUiee  by  transferring  to  such  De- 
partment certain  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  other  agenclee, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operatlone. 

HJl.  16818.  A  blU  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  srpnnsse:  to  the 
Committee  oo  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.MacOBBOOB: 

HJL  16U7.  A  MU  to  encourage  smaller 
oontrUmtlons   to  poUtteal   — nlltlatw   aad 


parties  and  to  broaden  participation  In  po- 
litical actlvltlee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  New  Tork: 
HJl.  16818.  A    blU    to    place    deputy    UjS. 
marahala  under  the  competitive  civU  service, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABRBU: 
H.R.  15819.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any 
dollar  oelUng  eetabllahed  by  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Aaeoclatlon  for  purchasee 
at  mortgagee  In  Its  secondary  market  op- 
erations shaU  not  apply  to  mortgagee  cov- 
ering property  in  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PUCIN8KI: 
Hit.  15830.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promo- 
tion of  eoonoml<!  stabllicatlon  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connec- 
tion with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
HJl.  168ai.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
HJl.  168aa.  A  blU  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  poetmasters  and  rural  carriers  from 
dvU  aervlce  registers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  OOce  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBSU: 
H.R.  16833.  A  blU  to  eeUblleh  a  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  16834.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by 
limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  employees 
thereon."  approved  March  4,  1907;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas : 
HJl.  16835.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Dlnoaaur    Trail    National 
Monument  in  the  SUte  of  Texas;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJ.Bee.  1175.  Joint  reeoIuUon  to  author- 
ise the  Prealdent  to  proclaim  November  18. 
I960,  as  NaUonal  Grandparents'  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.  Con  Res.  79a.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Oov- 
emment employees  In  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area  should  be  excused  from  duty  to  attend 
the  parade  ol  the  National  Convention  of  the 
American  Legion  on  August  39.  1988;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RKSOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  y^rrr  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJl.  15836.  A  blu  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Manlcioto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HJl.  16837.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Luciano 
Fkrina:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  MTa.  KXLLT: 
H  R.  16838.  A  MU  for  the  reUef  of  Coraaon 
H.  Lomotan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McCARTHT: 
HJl.  158a9.  A  MU  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  atalned  glass  windows  for 
St.  John  Vlanney  Seminary,  of  Buffalo,  N.T.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RONCAUO: 
HJl.  16830.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
J.  Buck;  to  the  Committee  oo  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  June  21, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mxtcalf)  , 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  merciful  God,  whose  law  Is  truth 
and  whose  statutes  stand  forever,  we 
beseech  Thee  to  grant  unto  us,  who  In 
the  morning  seek  Thy  face,  the  benedic- 
tion which  a  sense  of  Thy  presence  lends 
to  each  new  day.  Unite  our  hearts  and 
minds  to  bear  the  burdens  that  are  laid 
upon  us.  Grant  us  tnls  day  the  grace 
to  live  on  the  altitudes  of  our  aspira- 
tions. As  servants  of  Thine  and  of  tLe 
Nation  and  of  the  peoples  of  this  shat- 
tered earth,  stricken,  bleeding,  starving, 
save  us  from  false  choices  and  guide  our 
hands  and  minds  to  heal  and  bind  and 
build  and  bless. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
June  20,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT    OP    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Jime  16, 1966, 

Mr.  8MATHER8,  from  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  on  June  20,  1966. 
submitted  a  report  (No.  1287)  entitled 
"The  War  on  Poverty  as  It  Affects  Older 
Americans,"  which  was  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  16, 1966, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  June  17,  1966, 
the  Vice  President  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

HJl.  14388.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
and  cerUln  Independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1967,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  and 

H.R.  15124.  An  act  to  amend  secUon  316  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended. 


MESSAGES  FRC»iC  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomi- 
nations, were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 


Jum  21,  1966 

from  the  President  of  the 
submitting  sundry  nomliiitlons 
were  r^erred  to  the  appprppriate 

mittees. 


(For  nominations  this 
the  end  of  Senate 


&kV 


proceeding 


MESSAGE  FEIOM  TH I  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hcfse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hacks  ay.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  bpat  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amen  inent.  the  bill 
(S.  1160)  to  amend  sectio  ii  3  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Ac  ti  chapter  324. 
of  the  aet  of  June  11, 1946  (60  Stat.  238) , 
to  claxlfy  and  protect  th  i  right  of  the 
public  to  information.  4id  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  anno«hced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (RA.  12389)  to 
Increase  the  amount  auUiorlxed  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  development  of  the 
Arkansas  Post  National  Memorial,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


ENROLUED  BILLS  SIGNED 
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United  SUtes 

which 

oom- 


recelved,  see 

I.) 


there  be  a  period  for  the  transaetioii  of 
routbie  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  3  miimtes. 

The  ACIING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  80  ordered. 


The  message  further 
the  Speaker  had  affixed 
the  following  enrolled  blll^ 
signed  by  the  Vice  Preside 


announced  that 

signature  to 

d  they  were 


any  execu- 

eeUbllsh- 

any  bureau  or 

accounting 

between  ta>e 

available  to  such 

cr    any 


eetabllat  i  nenta, 


H.R.  6438.  An  act  to  auth  >Hse 
tlve  department  or  Indepe^ent 
ment  of  the  Oovemment, 
oOee  thereof,  to  make  approd^te 
adjustment  or  reimbursement 
leqMctlve  approprlatlona 
departments    and 
bureau  or  office  thereof; 

HJl.  6816.  An  act  to  supMement  the  act 
of  October  8, 1984,  eetabllahl  3  g  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Ttall  Commission,  (nd  for  other 
purpoeee: 

HJl.  704a.  An  act  to  amenid  section  403(d) 
of  the  Federal  Food,  DrufJ  and  Ooemetlo 
Act; 

HJl.  7409.  An  act  to  provlUe  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Chamlsal  N » tlonal  Memorial 
in  the  ct^  of  B  Paso,  Te^i  and  for  other 
purpoeee;  and 

H.R.  10867.  An    act    to 
itriklng  of  medals  In  oommH"' 
100th  anniversary  of  the 
VA.  Secret  Service. 


^Tlde    for    the 
Loratlon  of  the 
rfaundlng  of  the 


HOUSE  BILIi  RE^^ERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  12389) 
amount  authorized  to  be 
the  development  of  the 
National  Memorial,  was 
title  and  referred  to  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affi 


COMMITTEE  MEET1 
SENATE  8] 


On  request  of  "hSx, 
unanimous  consent,  all 
authorized  to  meet 
the  Senate  today. 


ORDER  FOR 

TINE  MORNING 


TRANSAC  nON 


Iy[i-. 


Mr.  VLKSBFSELD 
ask  unanimous  conaent 
the  vote  on  the  pitytoools 
Plao*  at  12:20  o'clock 


lo  increase  the 
appropriated  for 

^kansas  Post 
44ad  twice  by  its 

Committee  on 


DURING 


ION 


MANSnXLD. 


and  by 

ddmmltteefl  were 

durlri;  the  session  of 


OPROU- 
IU8INE88 


President,  I 
that  f  oUowlng 
irhichistotake 
iM  afternoon. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ADMINI8TRATEVE 
PROCEHDURE  ACT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1194.  S.  1336. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Mil  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LBOiBLATTrB  Clskx.  a  bill  (8. 
1336)  to  amend  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cediu%  Act  and  for  ottier  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  amendments  on  page  1, 
line  7,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
"1965"  and  insert  "1966";   on  page  2, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  to  strike  out 
"Territories"  and  insert  "territories";  on 
page  5,  line  17,  after  the  word  "rules",  to 
insert    "of    general    aivlicabillty";    on 
page  6.  Itae  14,  after  "(C) ".  to  insert  "ad- 
ministrative"; on  page  7,  line  11,  after 
the  word  "Records.",  to  strike  out  "Every 
agency  shall."  and  insert  "Except  with 
respect  to  the  records  made  available 
pursuant  to  subsections   (a)    and   (b), 
every  agency  shall,  upon  request  for  iden- 
tiflable  records  made";  in  Une  16,  after 
the  word  "place,",  to  insert  "fees  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  statute.";  in  line  16. 
after  the  word  "make",  to  strike  out  "all 
its"  and  hisert  "such";  in  Une  22.  after 
the  word  "records",  to  strike  out  "and 
information";  In  line  23.  after  the  word 
"records",  to  strike  out  "or  information"; 
on  page  8.  line  20.  after  the  word  "from", 
to  strike  out  "the  public"  and  Insert  "any 
person";  at  the  beginning  of  line  22,  to 
strike  out  "dealing  solely  with  matters  of 
law  or  policy;"  and  insert  "which  would 
not  be  available  by  law  to  a  private  party 
in  litigation  with  the  agency;";  on  page 
9.  line  3.  after  the  word  "party;",  to 
strike  out  "and";  in  line  7.  after  the 
word  "financial",  to  strike  out  "institu- 
tions.'' and  Insert  "hutitutions;  and  (9) 
geological  and  geophysical  information 
and  data  (including  maps)  concerning 
wells.";  on  page  16.  line  17.  after  the 
word  "ailjudicatlon".  to  strike  out  "ex- 
cept  those   involving   inspections    and 
tests,":  on  page  17,  line  2.  after  the  word 
"the",  to  strike  out  "hearings"  and  hisert 
"proceedings":  on  page  18,  Une  1,  after 
"(b)",  to  strike  out  Practice  by  Attor- 
neys" and  insert  "Representation  Before 
FMeral  Agencies";  In  line  8,  after  the 
word  "any",  to  strike  out  "agency;  and 
whenever  such  a  person  acting  in  a  rep- 
resentative capacity  appears  in  person  or 
signs  a  paper   in  practice  before   an 
agency,  his  personal  appearance  or  sig- 
nature or  on  any  paper  filed  in  the  pro- 
ceeding shaU  constitute  a  representation 
that  he  l8  both  properly  qualified  and 
authorized  to  represent  the  particular 
party  in  whose  behalf  he  acts"  and  insert 


"ageney  upon  filing  with  the  agency  a 
written  declaration  that  he  Is  currently 
quaUfied  as  provided  by  this  subsection 
and  is  authorized  to  rq>resent  the  par- 
ticular party  in  whose  behalf  he  acts."; 
in  Une  15,  after  "(2)",  to  insert  "Any 
person  who  is  duly  qualified  to  practice  as 
a  certified  pubUc  accountant  in  any  State, 
possession,     territory.     Commonwealth, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  may  rep- 
resent others  before  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  of  the  Treasury  Depcutment 
upon  filing  with  that  agency  a  written 
declaration  that  he  is  currently  qualified 
as  provided  by  this  subsection  and  is  au- 
thorized to  represent  the  particular  party 
in  whose  behalf  he  acts.";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Une  23.  to  hisert  "(3)":  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "either",  to 
strike  out  "(A)"  and  insert  "(1)";  In  Une 
24,  after  the  word  "not",  to  strike  out 
"a  lawyer"  and  insert  "quaUfied  as  pro- 
vided in  subsections  6(b)(1)  and  (2)"; 
on  page  19.  line  2.  after  the  word  "pro- 
ceeding;", to  strike  out  "(B)"  and  Insert 
"  (U) ";  in  line  4,  after  the  word  "agency ;". 
to  strike  out  "(C)"  and  insert  "(Ui)": 
in  line  7,  after  the  word  "regulatim".  to 
strike  out  "of  an  agency";  hi  line  8.  after 
the  word  "or",  to  strike  out  "(D)"  and 
Insert  "(Iv)";  in  the  same  Une.  after  the 
word  "requiring",  to  strike  out  "a  power 
of  attorney  before  the  agency  transfers 
funds  to  the  attorney  for  the  party  whom 
he  rq)rcsentB."  and  Insert  "a  power  of 
attorney  as  a  condition  to  the  settlement 
of  any  controversy  involving  the  payment 
of  money.";  after  line  12.  to  insert: 

(4)  This  subsection  shaU  not  be  applicable 
to  practice  before  the  Patent  Office  with  re- 
spect to  patent  matters  which  shall  continue 
to  be  covered  by  chapters  S  (sectfons  81  to  83) 
o(  tlUe  86  o(  the  United  States  Code. 

In  Une  17,  after  "(c)".  to  strike  out 
"Service.";  In  Une  18,  after  the  wcwd 
"by",  to  strike  out  "an  attorney  at  law 
or  other  quaUfied  representative,  and 
that  fact  has  been  made  known  in  writ- 
ing or  in  person  by  the  representative  to 
the  agency"  and  insert  "a  persdn  quaU- 
fied pursuant  to  subsections  6  (b)  (1) 
and  (2)";  in  Une  23,  after  the  word  "to", 
to  strike  out  "or  by" ;  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "participant",  to  insert 
"hi  such  matter";  in  Une  24.  after  the 
word  "to",  to  strike  out  "or  by";  on  page 
20.  Une  1.  after  the  word  "one",  to  strike 
out  "attorney  ac  other"  and  insert 
"such";  in  line  2.  after  the  word  "serv- 
ice", to  strike  out  "by  or";  on  page  28, 
line  18,  after  the  word  "agency.",  to  In- 
sert "If  an  application  is  made  for  re- 
view to  the  agency.  In  addition  to  the 
exceptions  enumerated  in  subsection  8 
(c)  (1).  the  private  party  may  request 
the  agency  to  reconsider  its  poUcy.";  in 
Une  25.  after  the  word  "therefor.",  to  hi- 
sert  "In  a  proceeding  in  which  there  Is 
more  than  one  private  party,  and  an  ap- 
pUcatton  is  filed  for  review  by  the  agency, 
if  the  agency  declines  consideration  of 
the  «»pllcation.  it  may  refer  the  mipeal 
to  an  appeal  board.";  on  page  29,  Une 
8.  after  "  (S) ".  to  strike  out  "Except  where 
the  ageney  simply  afllrms  the  decision 
of  the  presiding  oflloer  by  denying  the 
appUcation  for  a  determination  of  the 
exceptions,  there  shaU  be  a  ruling"  and 
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insert  "Xxeept  where  the  ageney  de- 
cUnee  oonslderatlon  of  an  aijpUeaUoa  for 
revlev  or  where  the  acency  denies  the 
amplication  for  a  determination  of  the 
exoeptlona.  there  shall  be  a  nilinc  by 
the  acency.  or  the  appeal  board  if  It  de- 
cides the  appeal.":  on  page  30.  line  6. 
after  the  word  "acency".  to  strike  out 
"raises  any  Issoe  of  fact  It  deenu  mate- 
rial." and  insert  "determines  that  fur- 
ther evidence  is  necessary  on  an  issue 
of  fact"  in  Une  24.  after  the  word  "Uw.". 
to  insert  "Any  acency  proceeding  or  in- 
TesUgatlon  not  within  the  Jurisdiction 
delegated  to  the  agency  and  authorized 
by  law  may  at  any  time  be  enjoined  by 
any  oourt  of  competent  Jurisdictloo.": 
on  pace  32,  line  8.  after  "(2) '.  to  strike 
out  "Judicial  review  of  agency  discretion 
is  precluded  by  law"  and  Insert  "acency 
aetloo  is  by  law  committed  to  acency 
disoretion";  in  line  6.  after  the  word 
"person",  to  strike  out  "adversely  af- 
fected in  fact  by  any  reviewable  acency 
aotion  shall  have  standinc  and  be"  and 
Insert  "sulferlnc  lecal  wronc  because  of 
any  acency  action,  or  adversely  affected 
or  accrleved  by  such  action  within  the 
meanlnc  of  any  relevant  statute.  sh«ll 
be":  on  pace  34.  Une  11.  after  the  word 
"review",  to  strike  out  "proceedlncs." 
and  Insert  "proceedlncs  whether  or  not 
any  application  therefor  shall  have  been 
made  to  the  acency.";  and  on  pace  3C. 
Une  1,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
"1923.  as  amended,  except  that  the  pro- 
visions of  paracraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  said  Act. 
as  amended,  and  the  provisions  of  section 
9  of  said  Act."  and  Insert  "1949,  as 
amended,  except  that  the  provisions  of 
sections  M7(a)(5).  701(a) (B),  and  702 
of  said  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Perf(Hinance  Rating  Act 
of  19S0.":  so  as  to  make  the  bUl  read: 

Be  U  enact»4  by  tht  SenaU  and  Houm 
0/  Jtepreaentativet  of  the  United  Stmtea  of 
Amurlea  tn  Congreu  SMemOteif,  That  the 
AdmlBlstntive  ProeMhirt  Act  (S  VB.C.  1001- 
IX)  Is  swMiaid  to  rwMl  as  foOows: 


"saocr  mu 
"SscnoN  I.  nUs  Act  may  be  eit«d  >•  tlM 
•Admlnlatrsttvs  Proeadur*  Act  of  IMS'. 

-USfUllIlOW 

"Sec.  a.  As  uMd  In  this  Act— 

"(a)  AoBMOT./— 'Agsncy'  mwuut  Meb  au- 
tbortlqr  (whsthsr  or  not  within  or  subjMt 
to  rwlsv  by  another  agency)  of  the  CloT- 
ammant  ot  the  United  States  other  than 
Orwcreai.  the  eourts,  or  the  govemmenta  ol 
the  poaaaalona.  tarrltortaa,  Oommonwealtha. 
or  the  Ototttot  of  Columbia,  nothing  In  this 
Aot  ataall  be  eoaatmad  to  repeal  delegatlaiia 
of  auttMrlty  aa  prorlded  by  Uw.  Smpt  aa 
to  tb*  requlrsmanta  at  aacttoa  S.  there  abaU 
be  «chMtod  fTon  the  operation  of  thla  Act 
eoarta-martUl  and  military  commlealona. 
and  military  or  naval  anthortty  ezerdaed  In 
the  field  tn  the  time  of  war  or  In  oeeupled 
territory.  Iiioept  as  to  tb*  re«|ulrementa  of 
aentlawa  •  and  4.  there  ataaU  be  enclttded  from 
the  operatloaot  thla  Aot.  i«aactea  oompeaad 
of  repreeantatlTea  of  the  partlee  or  of  rep- 
raaentatlvaa  of  orfantnUons  of  the  partlee 
to  the  dtaputea  determined  by  them. 

"(b)  Paaaoir  am  Pmttv— Tereoa' Indudee 
arlaanSUpa,  oorporatlonB.  aaao- 
ar  p«blle  or  private  urgaMlalluiie 
o(  any  eharaetar  other  than  i^eoclee.  Tarty' 
taclwlea  may  perwn  or  agency  named  or 
adBtttted  as  a  party,  or  propirly  eeeHiig  and 
eattttad  aa  af  ritfrt  to  be  a^BNted  aa  a  party, 
la  aay  acaney  prnneertlng;  but  nothing  herein 


rtiall  be  constraed  to  prevat  an  agency  from 
admitting  any  penon  or  agency  as  a  party 
for  limited  purpoaes.  Trlvate  party'  means 
any  party  other  than  an  agency. 

"  ( c )  ¥tuvK  km  RVLBMAXUM. — 'Rule'  means 
the  whole  or  any  part  at  aay  agency  state- 
ment of  general  applicability  and  future 
effect  designed  to  implement.  Interpret,  or 
pneerlbe  law  or  poUcy  or  to  describe  the 
organization,  procedure,  or  practice  require- 
ments of  any  agency  and  Includes  any  ex- 
ception from  a  rule.  'Rulemaking'  means 
agMMsy  prooese  for  the  formulation,  amend- 
ment, repeal  of,  or  exception  from  a  rule. 

"(d)  Okdek,  Opinion,  and  Abjudication. — 
'Order'  means  the  whole  or  sny  part  of  the 
final  disposition  (whether  affirmative,  nega- 
tive, injunctive,  or  declaratory  in  form)  by 
any  agency  in  any  proceeding,  Including,  11- 
oenalng.  to  determine  the  rights,  obligations, 
and  prlTllegee  of  named  parties.  'Opinion' 
means  the  statement  of  reasons,  findings  of 
fact,  and  conclusions  of  law,  upon  all  the 
material  Issues  of  fact,  law,  or  discretion 
precented  on  the  record,  iaeued  in  explana- 
tion or  support  of  an  order.  'Adjudication' 
meana  agmcy  process  for  the  formulation, 
amendment,  or  repeal  of  an  order. 

"(e)  AoBNCT  LacxMsx  and  Licensinc. — 'Li- 
cense' Includes  the  whole  or  any  part  of  agen- 
cy permit,  certificate,  approval,  registration, 
charter,  membership,  statutory  exemption,  or 
other  form  of  permission.  'Ltcenstng'  In- 
dudee  agency  prooeea  reapectlng  the  grant, 
renewal,  denial,  revocation,  suspension,  an- 
nulment, withdrawal,  limitation,  amend- 
ment, or  modification  of  a  license,  and  the 
prescription  or  requirement  of  terms,  condi- 
tions, or  standards  of  conduct  for  named  li- 
censees thereunder. 

"(f)  Sanction  ans  Rkukt. — 'Sanction'  In- 
cladeo  ttie  whole  or  part  of  any  agency  (1) 
prohlhttlon,  requircmant,  limitation,  or  other 
oondltioo  affecting  tlie  freedom  of  any  per- 
eon;  (3)  withholding  of  reUef;  (3)  impoal- 
tlon  of  any  form  of  penalty  or  fine;  (4)  de- 
struction, taking.  selBure.  or  withholding  of 
property;  (6)  aasecsment  of  damagee,  relm- 
bunement,  restitution,  compensation,  costs, 
ebargea,  or  fees;  (6)  requirement,  revocation, 
or  auspenalow  of  a  llcenas;  or  (7)  taking  of 
other  oompulsory  or  restrictive  action.  'Be- 
lief' Includes  the  whole  or  part  of  any  agency 
(1)  grant  of  money,  aasistanoe,  license,  au- 
thority, exemption,  exception,  privilege,  or 
remedy:  (2)  recognition  of  any  claim,  right, 
tnununlty,  privilege,  exemption,  or  excep- 
tion; or  (3)  taking  of  any  other  action  upon 
the  application  or  petition  of,  and  beneficial 
to.  any  person. 

"(g)    AOKNCT     PKOCaBHWa     AMD     ACRON. — 

'Agency  proceeding'  means  any  agency  proc- 
aaa  as  daflned  In  subsections  (c),  (d),  and 
(e)  of  this  section.  'Agency  action'  includes 
the  whole  or  pert  of  every  agency  rule,  order, 
license,  sanction,  relief,  or  the  equivalent  or 
denial  thereof,  or  failure  to  act. 

"poBuc  iNroaicATioir 

"Sac.  S.  Ivery  agency  shall  make  available 
to  the  public  the  following  information — 

"(a)     PUSLICATION    IN    TRK    FXDXaAI.    RXOIS- 

TSK. — ^Bvery  agency  shall  separately  atata  and 
currently  pubUah  in  the  Federal  Register  for 
the  guktaaoe  at  the  publlo  (A)  deaorlpttons 
of  tta  oentral  and  field  orgaalaatiQB  and  the 
eetabllehed  plaoes  at  which,  the  oOoars  from 
whom,  and  the  methods  whereby,  the  public 
may  secure  ii>fonnatlon.  make  submittals 
or  requests,  or  obtain  decisions;  (B)  state- 
ments or  the  general  course  and  method  by 
whleh  its  funetlaiis  are  channeled  and  de- 
termined. Including  the  nature  and  requlre- 
BMDta  of  aU  foraal  and  informal  prooedures 
available:  (C)  rulaa  at  procedure,  deeorlp- 
tlons  of  forma  available  or  the  placea  at 
which  forms  may  be  obtained,  and  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  scope  and  contents  of  all 
papers,  reports,  or  examinations:  (D)  sub- 
staattva  rales  at  general  appUeaMItty  adopted 
aa  authorised  by  law,  and  statementa  of  gen. 


eral  policy  or  interpretations  of  general  ap- 
plicability formuUted  and  adopted  by  the 
agency:  and  (E)  every  amendment,  revision, 
or  repeal  of  the  foregoing.  Except  to  the 
extent  that  a  person  has  actual  and  timely 
notice  of  the  terms  thereof,  no  person  shall 
in  any  manner  be  required  to  resort  to,  or 
be  adversely  affected  by  any  matter  required 
to  l>e  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
not  so  published.  For  purpoees  of  this  sub- 
section, matter  which  Is  reasonably  available 
to  the  class  of  persons  affected  thereby  shall 
be  deemed  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
when  Incorporated  by  reference  therein  with 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Register. 

"(b)  AoxircT  Opinions  and  Osd^. — Bvery 
agency  ahall,  in  accordance  with  published 
rulss,  make  available  for  public  Inspection 
and  copying  (A)  all  final  opinions  (includ- 
ing conc\UTing  and  dissenting  opinions)  and 
all  orders  made  In  the  adjudication  of  caaes, 
(B)  those  statements  of  policy  and  inter- 
pretations which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
agency  and  are  not  publlahed  in  the  Federal 
Register,  and  (C)  admmistratlve  staff  man- 
uals and  instructions  to  staff  thst  affect  any 
member  of  the  public,  unless  such  materialt 
are  promptly  published  and  copies  offered 
for  sale.  To  the  extent  required  to  prevent 
a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  personal 
privacy,  an  agency  may  delete  identifying 
details  when  it  makes  available  or  publishes 
an  opinion,  statement  of  policy,  interpreta- 
tion, or  staff  manual  or  instruction;  provided, 
that  in  every  case  the  Justification  for  the 
deletion  must  be  fuUy  explained  in  writin|. 
Kvery  agency  also  shall  maintain  and  make 
available  for  public  inspection  and  copying 
a  current  Index  providing  Identifying  Is- 
formatlon  for  the  public  as  to  any  matter 
which  is  issued,  adopted,  or  promulgated 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  which 
is  required  by  this  subsection  to  be  made 
available  or  published.  No  final  order,  opin- 
ion, statement  of  policy.  Interpretation,  or 
staff  manual  or  Instruction  that  affects  asj 
member  of  the  public  may  be  relied  upon, 
used,  or  cited  as  precedent  by  an  agency 
against  any  private  party  unless  it  has  been 
indexed  and  either  made  available  or  pub- 
lished as  provided  by  this  subsection  or  un- 
less that  private  party  shall  have  actual  and 
timely  notice  of  the  terms  thereof. 

"(c)  AozNCT  Rscoaos.  Except  with  respect 
to  the  records  made  available  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  every  agency  thall, 
upon  request  for  Identifiable  records  made  in 
accordance  with  publlahed  rules  stating  the 
time,  place,  fees  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
statute,  and  procedxire  to  be  followed,  make 
such  records  promptly  avallabls  to  any  per- 
aon.  Upon  complaint,  the  district  court  of 
the  United  Statee  in  the  dUtrict  in  which  the 
complainant  resides,  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business,  or  in  which  the  agency 
records  are  attuated  shall  have  Jurisdlctioa 
to  enjoin  the  agency  fro&i  the  withholdlBg 
of  agency  records  and  to  order  the  produc- 
tion of  any  agency  reoorda  Improperly  with- 
held from  the  complainant.  In  such  caaes 
the  court  shell  determine  the  matter  de  novo 
and  the  burden  shall  be  upon  the  agency  to 
sustain  its  action.  In  the  event  of  noncom- 
pliance with  the  court's  order,  the  district 
court  may  pimlsh  the  responsible  officers  for 
contempt.  Except  as  to  those  causes  which 
the  oourt  deems  of  greater  importance,  pro- 
ceedings before  the  district  court  as  author- 
ised by  this  subsection  shall  take  precedence 
on  the  docket  over  all  other  causes  and  shall 
be  assigned  for  hearing  and  trial  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  date  and  expedited  In  every 
way. 

"(d)  AoBNCT  PaociHKMas.— Every  agency 
having  more  than  one  member  shall  keep  a 
record  of  the  final  votes  of  each  member  in 
every  agency  proceedtsg  and  such  record 
ahall  be  available  for  pnblie  Ixupeetion. 

"(e)  BmiFnoNS^-JTbe  provisioos  at  thU 
section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  matters 
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liuns  or  letters 
(e  by  law  to  a  prl- 

the  agency;  (6) 

and  similar  flies 
t>uld  constitute  a 

1  of  personal  prl- 


tbat  are  (1)  spedfloally  r»iulred  by  Execu- 
tive order  to  be  kept  eeere ;  in  the  Interest  of 
the  national  defense  or  fbrelgn  pOIloy;  (2) 
related  sotsly  to  the  internal  personnel  rulae 
and  practicee  of  any  agency:  (3)  speolflcally 
exempted  from  dlsdosursj  by  statute:  (4) 
trade  secrets  and  commerqlf  I  or  financial  in- 
formation obtained  from  any  person  and 
prlvll^ed  or  oonfldentlalj  (6)  inter-agency 
or  Intra-agency  memcwi 
which  would  not  l>e  avallal 
vate  party  in  litigation  wl{ 
personnel  and  medical  fll( 
the  disclosure  of  which 
clearly  unwarranted  Invasl 
vacy:  (7)  Investigatory  fll^^  complied  for  law 
enforcement  purpoees  exupt  to  the  extent 
available  by  law  to  a  private  party;  (8)  con- 
tained In  or  related  to  exMnination,  operat- 
ing, or  condition  reports  prepared  by,  on 
behalf  of,  or  for  the  use  Of  any  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  regulation  or  supervision  of 
flnnnwiid  institutions;  and;  (9)  geological  and 
geophysical  information  a^iil  data  (Including 
maps)  concerning  wells. 

"(f)  LnuTATioN  OF  Exemptions. — Nothing 
in  this  section  authorizes  'Withholding  of  In- 
formation or  limiting  the  j^vailabllity  of  rec- 
ords to  the  public  except  as  specifically 
stated  in  this  section,  norlshall  this  section 
be  authority  to  withhold]  Information  from 
Congress. 

"BXTLZltAKiao 

"Sac.  4.  (a)  Intoeiul  Consultation 
Paioa  to  Noticx. — Prior  tol  hotice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  and  eithe^  with  or  without  pub- 
lic announcement,  an  ajgency  may  afford 
opportunity  to  interested,  persons  to  submit 
suggeetlons  for  rulemaking  or  with  respect 
to  proposed  rules.  1 1 

"(b)  Noncx. — ^Notice  of  rulemaking  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  agency!  t>n  its  own  motion 
or  pursuant  to  petition 
llshed  in  the  Federal 
interested  persons  a  ri 
which  to  prepare  and 
consideration,  and  (3)  at 
and  manner  in  which  anj 
may  sutunit  matter  for 
authority  under  which  the  rule  is  proposed, 
and  either  the  terms  or  s\4bstance  of  the  pro- 
posed rule  or  a  descrlptlim  of  the  subjects 
and  Issues  Involved.  . 

"(c)  FiocKDTTUS. — ^After  notice  required 
by  this  sectton—  * 

"(1)  The  agency  ahal  I  afford  Intereated 
persons  an  opportunity  to  participate  In 
rulemaking  through  the  t  labmlasion  of  writ- 
ten data,  views,  or  arguiilents  with  an  op- 
portunity to  present  the  4une  orally  unices 
the  agency  determines  th  >jt  oral  argument  is 
inappropriate  or  unwan^nted;  and,  after 
oonaidaratlon  of  all  rel»Vant  matter  pre- 
sented, the  agency  shall  i  oiake  lU  decision. 

"(2)  Where  rulee  arm  required  by  the 
Constitution  or  by  statute  to  be  made  on  the 
record  after  opportunity  %^  an  agency  hear- 
ing, the  requirements  of  iqctlon  7  shall  apply 
in  place  of  the  provisions  of  sulisectlon  (c) 
(1)  except  that  the  presiding  officer  may  be 
any  responsible  officer  of  i  the  agency. 

"In  proceedings  in  whl«h  the  agency  has 
not  presided  at  ths  hearing,  the  officer  who 
presided  shall  make  a  reocmimended  de- 
cision. The  parties  may  [file  exceptions  to 
ths  recommended  decision  wltltln  such  time 
and  in  such  form  as  ths  sgency  shall  provide 
by  ruls.  After  prompt  oobslderation  of  the 
recommended  decision  «ibd  all  exceptions 
thereto,  the  agency  shall  |make  its  decision. 
In  any  procaedlng,  the  Mency  may  omit  a 
recommended  decision  when  the  agency 
finds  upon  the  reoord  tlUt  due  and  timely 
execution  of  its  funettods  Imperatively  and 
unavoidalily  so  requires.  When  the  recom- 
mended dedsioa  is  omitted  or  when  the 
agency  has  presided  at  !the  hearings,  the 
^ency,  after  prompt  of)|isideration  of  all 
relevant  matter  presentbd.  shall  maks  Its 
decialcm. 
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"(3)  The  agency  ahaU  Inoorporate  ^  any 
rulee  adopted  a  concise  general  statcnoaxt  of 
the  basis  and  purpose  of  such  rules. 

"(d)  Em  WIS  wen  BuuMw — ^In  any  situation 
in  whloh  an  agency  finds  (and  Inoorporate* 
the  finding  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons therefor  in  the  rule  issued)  that  rule- 
making vrlthout  the  notice  and  procedures 
provided  by  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section  is  necessary  in  the  public  interest,  an 
agency  may  Issue  an  emergency  rule  whloh 
ahall  t>e  effective  for  not  more  than  six 
months  from  the  effective  date  there<tf .  The 
agency  may  extend  such  emergency  rule  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year  only  by  c(xn- 
mencement,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
original  effective  period,  of  a  rulemaidng  pro- 
ceeding dealing  with  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter as  did  the  emergency  rule  and  upon  giv- 
ing notice  required  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  Such  notice  shall  contain  an  ex- 
press statement  of  the  extension  al  such 
emergency  rule  and  the  period  for  which  it 
is  extended.  Nothing  herein  shall  preclude 
xua  of  emergency  rulemaidng  procedures  as 
provided  by  other  statutes. 

"(e)  BcxxuAKiNo  Dockets. — Each  agency 
shall  maintain  a  rulemaking  docket  showing 
the  current  status  of  all  published  proposals 
for  rulemaking. 

"(f)  EiTSCTivx  Dates. — ^Tbe  required  pub- 
lication of  any  rule  shall  be  made  not  less 
than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  effective  date 
thereof  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the 
agency  upon  good  cause  found  and  pub- 
lished with  the  rule. 

"(g)  PmnoNS. — ^Bvery  agency  shall  accord 
any  interested  person  the  right  to  petition  (or 
the  issuance,  amendment,  exception  from,  or 
repeal  of  a  rule. 

"(h)  Exemptions. — The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  (I)  rulMnaklng 
required  by  an  Executive  order  to  be  kept 
secret  in  the  Interest  of  the  national  defense 
or  foreign  policy;  (2)  rulemaking  that  relates 
solely  to  Internal  personnel  mles  and  prac- 
tices of  an  agency;  (3)  advisory  Interpreta- 
tions and  rulings  of  particular  applicability; 
(4)  minor  exceptions  from,  revisions  of,  or 
refinements  of  rules  which  do  not  affect  pro- 
tected substantive  rights;  and  (S)  rules  of 
agency  organization. 

"ADJUDICATION 

"Sxc.  5.  (a)  In  those  casee  of  adjudication 
which  are  required  by  the  Constitution  or 
by  statute  to  be  determined  on  the  record 
after  opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing — 

"(1)  Noticx. — Persons  entitled  to  notice  of 
an  agency  proceeding  shall  be  timely  In- 
formed of  (A)  the  nature  of  the  proceeding; 
(B)  the  legal  authority  and  Jurisdiction  un- 
der which  the  prooeedlng  is  to  be  held;  (C) 
the  matters  of  fact  and  law  asserted:  and 

(D)  the  time  and  place  of  each  hearing;  and 

(E)  if  the  issuee  or  matters  at  the  hearing 
are  to  1»e  limited,  the  particular  issues  or 
matters  to  be  considered  at  the  hearing.  In 
fixing  the  times  and  places  for  hearings,  due 
regard  shall  be  had  for  the  convenience  of 
the  parties  or  their  repreeentativea. 

"(2)  Plkaoincs  and  Oraxa  Papbib. — ^Every 
agency  shall  provide  adequate  riUes  govern- 
ing its  pleadings,  including  responsive  .plead- 
ings, and  other  papers.  To  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, such  rules  shall  conform  to  the  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  or  the  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  for  the  United  Ptates  district 
courts. 

"(3)  PasHKAaiNa  CoNFxaxNcxs. — ^Every 
agency  shall  by  rule  provide  for  prehearing 
conferences  for  use  in  such  proceedings  as 
the  agency  or  the  presiding  officer  may  desig- 
nate. Prehearing  conferences  shall  provide 
for  a  discussion  and.  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, determination  of  the  facts  and  tasuee 
Involved  In  the  proceeding.  Such  confer- 
ences shall  be  conducted  by  a  presiding  officer 
who  may  at  any  appropriate  time  require 
(A)  the  production  and  service  of  relevant 
matter  upon  all  parties;  (B)  oral  or  written 
statements  of  the  facts  and  issues;  and  (C) 


arguments  in  support  tliereof .  At  the  oon- 
dusion  of  a  prehearing  conferenoe,  the 
presiding  officer  ahall  issue  an  order  setting 
forth  all  action  taken  at  the  conference, 
amendments  allowed  to  the  pleadlnga  and 
the  agreements  made  by  the  partiea  as  to 
any  of  the  mattera  considered.  The  order 
ahall  limit  the  issues  for  hearing  to  those 
not  dlspoeed  of  by  admissions  or  agreements 
and  shall  control  the  subsequent  course  of 
the  proceedings,  unless  modified  thereafter 
to  prevent  manifest  injustice. 

"(4)  RxGTTLAx  Heaking  Procxduxx. — ^Wlierc 
modified  procedxu«s  have  not  been  desig- 
nated or  to  the  extent  that  the  controversy 
has  not  been  settled  or  adjusted,  there  shall 
be  a  hearing  and  decision  upon  notice  and 
tn  conformity  with  sections  7  and  8. 

"(6)  MooiiTED  Heaking  PaocEDtrax. — Every 
agency  shall  by  rule  provide  for  abridged 
procedures  which  shall  be  on  the  record  and 
be  reasonably  calculated  to  promptly,  ade- 
quately, and  fairly  Inform  the  agency  and 
the  parties  as  to  the  Issues,  facts  and  argu- 
ments Involved.  The  agency  may  designate 
hearing  examiners  or  agency  personnel  of  ap- 
propriate ability  to  conduct  such  abridged 
proceedings.  The  procedures  shall  be  for 
use  by  consent  of  the  parties  in  such  pro- 
ceedings as  the  agency  may  designate.  With- 
out delay  after  the  concluaion  of  the 
abridged  proceeding,  the  officer  who  con- 
ducted it  shall  malce  his  decision  based  on 
the  record  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  8. 

"(6)  Sepasation  or  Functions. — (A)  Ho 
officer  who  presides  at  the  reception  at  evi- 
dence shall  be  responsible  to  or  subject  to  the 
supervision  or  direction  of  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  Investigating,  prosecuting,  or  advocating 
functions  for  any  agency.  No  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent,  other  than  a  member  of  an 
agency,  engaged  In  the  performance  of  in- 
vestigating, prosecuting,  or  advocating  func- 
tions for  any  agency  In  any  case  shall,  in  that 
or  a  factually  related  case,  participate  or  ad- 
vise in  the  decision,  or  In  agency  appeal  or 
review  pursuant  to  section  8,  except  as  wit- 
ness or  counsel  In  public  proceedings. 

"(B)  Save  to  the  extent  required  for  the 
disposition  of  ex  parte  matters  as  authorlaed 
by  law,  no  presiding  officer  o.-  member  of  an 
agency  appeal  board,  other  than  a  member 
of  an  agency,  shall  consult  with  any  person 
or  agency  on  any  fact  in  Issue  unless  upon 
notice  and  opportunity  for  all  parties  to  par- 
ticipate, except  that  a  member  of  an  agency 
api>eal  board  may  consult  with  other  mem- 
bers of  ths  appeal  board. 

"(7)  Emexoxnct  Action. — Upon  a  finding 
that  immediate  action  is  neceesary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  health  or  safety,  or 
where  otherwise  provided  by  law,  an  agency 
may  take  action  without  the  notice  or  other 
procedures  required  by  this  subsection. 
Such  action  shall  be  subject  to  Immediate 
Judicial  review  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  10.  unless  the  agency  pro- 
vides for  an  immediate  hearing  to  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  this  Act  and  takes 
such  other  action  as  will  effectively  protect 
the  rights  of  the  persons  affected.  Nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  a  per- 
son from  obtaining  injunctive  relief  to  stay 
the  taking  of  emergency  action  by  the  agency 
in  appropriate  cases. 

"(b)  In  all  other  cases  of  adjudication  the 
agency  shall  by  rtUe  provide  procedures 
which  shall  promptly,  adequately  and  fairly 
Inform  the  agency  and  the  parties  of  the 
Issues,  facts  and  arguments  Involved.  With- 
out delay  after  conclusion  of  the  proceeding, 
the  officer  who  has  conducted  It  shall  make 
his  decision.  Such  decision  shall  constitute 
final  agency  action,  subject  only  to  such  ap- 
peal and  review  as  may  be  provided  by  agency 
rule. 

"(c)  SxTTtEMEKT.— The  ageucy  shall  afford 
all  parties  an  (^;>portunity,  at  such  time  in 
advance  of  the  proceedings  as  the  agency 
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may  by  rul*  prMcrlbe,  or,  In  the  dlaoratlon 
o(  tbm  •ffancy,  »t  any  tUn*  tb«r«*ft«r  wb«r« 
tunc,  th«  natun  of  Uie  proceeding,  and  the 
public  Intareat  permit,  to  nibmlt  and  bare 
ooneldared  oiren  for  the  eetUement  or  ad- 
justment o<  tbe  queetlooa  preeentad. 

"AMCnXAaT   MATTBU 

"Sac.  6.  Except  aa  otbenrlae  provided  In 
thUAct— 

"(a)  AmaaAJfCB. — Any  pereon  appearing 
voluntarily  or  Involuntarily  before  any 
agency  or  representative  thereof  In  the  course 
of  an  Investigation  or  In  any  agency  proceed- 
ing shall  be  accorded  the  right  to  be  accom- 
panied, represented,  and  advised  by  counsel 
or.  If  permitted  by  the  agency,  by  other  quali- 
fied representative.  Every  party  shall  be  ac- 
corded the  right  to  appear  In  person  or  by  or 
with  counsel  or  other  duly  qualified  repre- 
sentative In  any  agency  proceeding  or  In- 
vestigation. So  far  as  the  orderly  conduct 
of  public  buslnees  permits,  any  Interested 
person  may  appear  before  any  agency  or  Its 
responsible  olBcers  or  employees  for  tbe  pres- 
entation, adjustment,  or  determination  of 
any  Issue,  request,  or  controversy  In  any 
proceeding  (Interlocutory,  s\m>mary,  or 
otherwise)  or  In  connection  with  any  agency 
function. 

"(b)  RaPKBXMTATioN  Bsfoaa  FassaAi. 
AoBNcna. — (1)  Any  person  who  Is  a  member 
In  good  standing  of  the  bar  of  the  highest 
court  of  any  State,  possesion,  territory. 
Commonwealth,  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  repreaent  others  before  any  agency 
upon  flUng  with  the  agency  a  written  decla- 
ration that  he  Is  currently  qualified  as  pro- 
vided by  thU  subeectlon  and  U  authorised 
to  represent  the  particular  party  In  wboae 
behalf  be  acta. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  Is  duly  qualified  to 
practice  aa  a  certified  public  accountant  In 
any  State,  pnesosslon.  territory,  Common - 
vealtb.  or  tbe  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia  may 
represent  others  before  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  of  the  Treasury  Department 
upon  fiUng  with  that  agency  a  written  dec- 
laration that  he  is  currently  qualified  as 
provided  by  this  subsection  and  Is  author- 
lasd  to  represent  the  particular  party  In 
whose  behalf  he  acts. 

"(3)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
either  (1)  to  grant  or  to  deny  to  any  person 
who  Is  not  qualified  as  provided  In  subaec- 
Uons  6(b)  (1)  and  (3)  the  right  to  appear 
for  or  represent  others  before  any  agency 
or  In  any  agency  proceeding:  (II)  to  author- 
ise or  to  limit  the  discipline.  Including  dis- 
barment of  persons  who  appear  In  a 
repreeentatlve  capacity  before  any  agency: 
(Ul)  to  authorise  any  person  who  Is  a  former 
ofllcer  or  employee  of  an  agency  to  represent 
others  before  an  agency  where  such  repre- 
sentation Is  prohibited  by  statute  or  regula- 
tion; or  (Iv)  to  prevent  an  agency  from 
requiring  a  power  of  attorney  as  a  condition 
to  the  settlement  of  any  controversy  in- 
volving the  payment  of  money. 

"(4)  This  subsection  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  practice  before  the  Patent  Ofllce 
with  respect  to  patent  matters  which  shall 
contlaue  to  be  covered  by  chapter  3  (sec- 
tloos  SI  to  33)  of  UUe  3S  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

"(c)  When  any  partldpaot  In  any  matter 
before  an  agency  la  represented  by  a  person 
qualified  pursuant  to  subsections  8(b)  (1) 
and  (3),  any  notice  or  other  written  com- 
munication required  or  permitted  to  be  giv- 
en to  such  participant  In  such  mstter  shall 
be  given  to  such  rsprssentatlve  In  addition 
to  any  otber  sarvloe  spedfleally  required  by 
statute.  If  a  participant  la  repreaented  by 
more  than  one  such  qualified  representative, 
ssrvlca  upon  any  one  of  snch  represantatlvas 
abaU  be  sofltalaDt. 

"(d)  iMVBRiOATiDNa.— No  procses.  require- 
ment of  a  report.  Inspection,  or  other  In- 
veatlgatlv*  act  or  demand  abaU  be  issued, 
made,  or  vatantA  Ui  any  manner  or  for  any 


purpoae  except  aa  authorlied  by  law.  Kvery 
person  who  submits  data  or  evidence  shall 
be  entlUed  to  retain  or,  on  payment  of  law- 
fully prescribed  costa.  procure  a  copy  or 
transertpt  thereof. 

"(e)  SuBPBNAB. — Unless  otherwise  provid- 
ed by  statute,  every  agency  shall  by  rule 
provide  for  tbe  Issuance  of  subpenaa  and 
shall  Issue  subpenaa  upon  request  to  any 
party  to  an  adjudication  and  shall  by  rule 
dealgnate  officers,  Including  tbe  presiding  ofll- 
cer, who  are  authorised  to  sign  and  Issue 
such  subpenaa.  When  objection  Is  made  to 
the  general  relevance  or  reasonable  scope  of 
such  subpena.  the  presiding  officer  or  the 
agency  may  quash  or  modify  the  subpena. 
Agency  subpenaa  authorized  by  law  shall  be 
Issued  to  any  party  to  a  rulemaking  pro- 
ceeding upon  request  upon  s  showing  of  gen- 
ersl  relevance  and  reasonable  scope  of  the 
evidence  sought.  Upon  contest  In  the  dis- 
trict court  In  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
the  appearance  Is  required  or  In  which  the 
person  to  whom  the  subpena  Is  directed  Is 
found,  resides,  or  has  his  principal  place  of 
business,  the  court  shall  upon  request  by  the 
agency  or  by  any  party  sustain  any  such 
subpena  or  similar  process  or  demand  to 
wblcb  no  objection  has  been  made  or  which 
haa  been  sustained  by  the  presiding  officer 
or  the  agency,  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  found 
to  be  In  accordance  with  law.  In  any  pro- 
ceeding for  enforcement,  the  court  shall  Issue 
an  order  requiring  the  appearance  of  the 
witness  or  the  production  of  the  evidence  of 
dsta  within  a  reasonable  time  under  penalty 
of  punishment  for  contempt  In  case  of  con- 
tumacious failure  to  comply. 

"(f)  DcMtALs. — Prompt  notice  shall  be 
given  of  the  denial  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
any  written  application,  petition,  or  other 
request  of  any  Interested  person  made  in 
coiuiectlon  with  any  agency  proceeding. 
Except  In  affirming  a  prior  denial,  or  where 
the  denial  Is  self-explanatory  or  of  an  ap- 
plication for  agency  review  such  notice  shall 
be  acc<Mnpanled  by  a  simple  statement  of 
reasons. 

"(g)  CoifPTJTATiOK  or  Tmc — Any  period 
of  time  prescribed  or  allowed  by  this  Act,  by 
any  other  statute  administered  under  this 
Act,  or  by  rule  or  order  of  an  agency,  ahall 
not  Include  the  day  of  the  act,  event,  or 
default  after  which  the  designated  period  of 
time  begins  to  run.  However,  the  last  day 
of  the  period  so  computed  Is  to  be  Included 
unless  it  Is  a  Saturday.  Sunday,  holiday  or 
half  holiday,  in  which  event  the  period  runs 
until  the  end  of  the  next  day  which  is  nei- 
ther a  Saturday,  Sunday,  holiday  nor  half 
holiday. 

"(h)  DxposmoNB  AND  DiscovKBT. — Depo- 
sitions and  discovery  shall  be  available  to 
the  aame  extent  and  In  the  same  manner 
aa  m  civil  proceedings  in  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  Statee  except  to  the  extent 
an  agency  deems  such  conformity  Imprac- 
ticable and  otherwise  provides  for  depositions 
and  discovery  by  published  rule. 

"(1)   Consolidation. — Upon  reasonable  no- 
tice an  agency  may  conaoUdate  related  pro- 
ceedings or  order  Joint  hearings  on  common 
.  or  relsted  Issues  in  different  proceedings. 

"(J)  National  DxrsNss  oa  Poaxxcif  Pol- 
icy.— Every  agency  proceeding  or  action  ex- 
empted by  this  Act  because  the  national  de- 
fenae  or  foreign  policy  is  involved,  from  tbe 
procedures  otherwise  required  by  this  Act 
shall  be  governed  by  rulea  of  procedure 
which  conform  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable to  the  procedures  provided  In  this 
Act. 

"(k)  Dcclabatobt  Ouhbs. — An  agency 
shall  act  upon  requests  for  declaratory  orders 
and  la  authorized  with  like  effect  aa  In  the 
ease  of  other  orders,  to  Usue  a  declaratory 
order  to  terminate  a  controversy  or  remove 
an  uncertainty.  Any  action  taken  shall  con- 
stitute final  agency  action  within  tbe  mean- 
ing of  aeottoB  10. 


"(1)  SuMUABT  DxcxaioMB. — An  agency  Is 
authorized  to  dispose  of  motions  for  sum- 
mary decisions,  motions  to  dismiss  or  mo- 
tions for  decision  on  the  pleadings. 

"MXAaiNca 
"Sac.  7.  In  hearings  wblcb  section  4  or 
6  requires  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
section — 

-  "(a)  PaasiMNO  Of  Hens. — There  shall  pre- 
side at  the  taking  of  evidence  ( 1 )  the  agency, 
(2)  one  or  more  members  of  the  body  which 
comprises  the  agency,  or  (3)  one  or  more 
examiners  appointed  as  provided  in  this  Act: 
but  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
supersede  the  conduct  of  specified  classes 
of  proceedings  in  whole  or  part  by  or  before 
boards  or  otber  officers  specially  provided  for 
by  or  designated  pursuant  to  statute.  The 
functions  of  air  presiding  officers  and  of  ofll- 
cers  participating  in  decisions  In  conform- 
ity with  sections  4(c)(2)  and  8  shall  be 
conducted  in  an  impartial  manner.  Any  such 
officer  may  at  any  time  withdraw  If  he  deems 
himself  disqualified:  and,  upon  the  filing  in 
good  faith  of  a  timely  and  sufficient  affidavit 
of  personal  bias  or  disqualification  of  any 
such  officer,  the  agency  shall  determine  the 
matter  as  part  of  the  record  and  decision 
In  the  proceeding.  In  any  proceeding  in 
which  a  presiding  officer  is  disqualified  or 
otherwise  becomes  unavailable,  another  pre- 
siding officer  may  be  assigned  to  continue 
with  the  proceeding  unless  substantial  prej- 
udice to  any  party  is  shown  to  result  there- 
from. In  event  substantial  prejudice  li 
shown,  the  agency  may  determine  the  man- 
ner in  which  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
proceedings  shall  be  reheard. 

"(b)  HxAXiNG  Powias. — Presiding  officers 
shall  have.  If  within  the  powers  of  the 
agency,  authority  to  (1)  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations:  (2)  sign  and  issue  sub- 
penaa; (3)  rule  upon  offers  of  proof  and  re- 
ceive relevant  evidence:  (4)  take  or  cause 
depositions  to  be  taken  and  require  compli- 
ance with  other  discovery  procedures  as  the 
ends  of  Justice  require;  (6)  regulate  the 
covirse  of  the  hearing;  (8)  direct  the  parties 
to  appear  for  prehearing  conferences  and 
such  other  conferences  as  may  be  desirable 
for  the  settlement  or  simplification  of  the 
Issues  by  consent  of  the  parties;  (7)  dispose 
of  procedural  requests  or  similar  matters; 
(8^  dlspoae  of  motions  for  summary  deci- 
sions, motions  for  decisions  on  the  pleadings 
or  motions  to  dismiss;  (9)  make  decisions  in 
conformity  with  section  4(c)  (2)  or  8;  and 
(10)  take  any  other  action,  including  action 
to  noalntaln  order,  authorized  by  agency 
rule  consistent  with  this  Act. 

"(c)  EvnwNCx. — Except  aa  statutes  other- 
wise provide,  the  proponent  of  a  rule  or 
order  shall  have  the  burden  of  proof.  Any 
oral  or  documentary  evidence  may  be  re- 
ceived, but  every  agency  shall  provide  for 
the  exclusion  of  Irrelevant,  Inunaterlal,  or 
unduly  cumulative  or  repetitious  evidence. 
No  sanction  shall  be  Imposed  or  rule  or 
order  be  Issued  except  upon  consideration 
of  the  whole  record  or  such  portions  thereof 
as  may  be  cited  by  any  party  and  as  sup- 
ported by  and  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
liable, probative,  and  substantial  evidence. 
Every  party  shall  have  the  right  to  present 
his  case  or  defense  by  oral  or  documentary 
evidence,  to  submit  rebuttal  evidence,  and  to 
conduct  such  cross-examination  as  may  be 
required  for  a  full  and  true  disclosure  of  the 
facta.  Any  presiding  officer  may,  where  the 
Interest  of  any  party  will  not  be  prejudiced 
thereby,  require  the  submission  of  all  or 
part  of  the  evidence  In  written  form. 

"(d)  Rkcobd. — The  transcript  of  testimony 
and  exhibits,  together  with  all  papers  and 
requaeta  filed  In  the  proceedings,  shall  con- 
stitute the  exclusive  record  for  decision  in 
accordance  with  section  4(c)  (2)  and  (8) 
and,  upon  payment  of  lawfully  prescribed 
costa,  shall  be  made  available  to  the  parties. 
OAclal  notice  may  be  taken  of  all  facU  of 
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which  Judicial  notloe  coulU  be  taken  and  of 
other  facts  within  the  speMallaed  knowledge 
of  the  agency.  Where  any  decision  rests  on 
official  notice  of  a  material' fact  not  appear- 
ing in  tbe  evidence  in  the  record,  any  party 
shall  on  timely  request  be  pifforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  contrsBty. 

"(e)  ijmsaLocuTOBT  Aitwals. — A  presiding 
officer  may  certify  to  th«i  agency,  or  allow 
the  parties  an  Interlocutdrty  appeal  on,  any 
material  question  arising  |  fn  the  course  of 
a  proceeding,  where  he  fiixls  that  to  do  ao 
would  prevent  substantial  prejudice  to  any 
party  or  would  expedite  tbe  proceeding.  No 
interlocutory  appeal  shalj  otherwise  be  al- 
lowed, except  by  order  ofl  the  agency  upon 
a  showing  of  substantial  j^fejudlce  and  after 
a  denial  of  such  appeal  |  jay  tbe  presiding 
officer.  Tbe  presiding 
may  stay  the  proceeding  dij 
of  tbe  interlocutory  apM 
substantial  rights  of  any  ^4rty.  Tbe  agency. 
or  one  or  more  of  Its  mcanbers  as  It  may 
designate,  shall  determ^e  the  question 
forthwith,  and  further  pzy^ceedings  shall  be 
governed  accordingly.         j  i 

"DEdSIOUe 

"Sec.  8.  In  aU  adjudlcati  o  ns  subject  to  sec- 
tion 6(a)  — 

"(a)  GteNKSAL. — The  same  officers  who  pre- 
side at  tbe  reception  of  eytdence  shall  make 
the  decision  except  where  such  officers  be- 
come unavailable  to  tbe  agency.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  either  an  appeal  to  the  agency  or 
review  by  the  agency  wltltiln  time  provided 
by  statute  or  by  rule,  si:h  decision  shall 
without  further  proceed:  ligs  then  become 
the  decision  of  the  agencyl  In  proceedings 
In  which  the  agency  preBi(  4a  at  the  taking  of 

be  the  final  agency 
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or  tbe  agency 
Ing  the  pendency 
1  to  protect  tbe 


evidence.  Its  decision  shall 


for  oral  argu- 

shall  show  the 

Ing  or  conclusion 

iall  become  a  part 


action  In  the  proceeding. 

"(b)    SXTBlCrrTALS    AND   DECISIONS. ^PrfOT  tO 

each  decialon  of  presiding  officers  the  parties 
shall  be  afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  officers 
participating  in  such  decwons  (1)  proposed 
findings  and  conclusions  *nd  (2)  supporting 
reasons  for  such  proposed  findings  and  con- 
clusions with  tbe  opportu^ty.  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  presiding  oi 
ment  thereon.  The 
ruling  upon  each  such 
presented.  AU  decisions 
of  the  record,  shall  be  setted  by  the  agency 
on  the  parties,  and  shalll  include  (A)  the 
opinion,  and  (B)  tbe  apprbprlate  order,  aanc- 
tlon,  relief,  or  denial  thenof. 

"(c)  Appeal  and  RxviWi^.— (1)  Any  party 
may  appeal  tbe  declslod  <  of  the  presiding 
officer  by  serving  upon  the  agency  and  the 
other  parties,  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
agency  rule  after  being  served  with  the  deci- 
sion, written  exceptions  a»d  the  reasons  In 
support  thereof  which  shall  state  specifically 
and  concisely  the  manner  U  which  (A)  preju- 
dicial error  was  commltte  ■  In  the  conduct  of 
the  proceeding;  (B)  the  Endings  or  conclu- 
sions of  material  fact  wei  d  clearly  erroneoiu; 

(C)  the  conclusions  of  uW  were  erroneous; 

(D)  the  decision  was  courary  to  law  or  to 
the  duly  promulgated  n  |es  or  decisions  of 
the  agency;  or  (E)  thercj  Hvas  a  novel  ques- 
tion brought  Into  issue.  '  The  record  for  ap- 
peal shall  Include  all  matters  constituting 
the  record  upon  which  ihe  decision  of  the 
presiding  officer  was  based.  Any  portion  of 
the  record  relied  upon  sli4ll  be  Identified  by 
detailed  page  referencesi  Except  for  good 
cause  Shown,  no  exceptions  by  any  party 
shall  rely  on  any  question  at  fact  or  law  upon 
which  the  presiding  ofllo  ir  bad  not  been  af- 
forded an  opportunity  tolpass.  The  appeal 
shall  be  limited  to  the  ^eeUons  raised  by 
the  exceptions. 

"(2)  Except  to  tbe  exti^t  that  the  esUb- 
llshntent  of  an  agency  up  i  eal  board  Is  clearly 
unwarranted  by  the  nuiaber  of  proceedings 
In  which  exoeptlona  are  Cled  or  that  agency 
appellate  procedures  tuire  been  otherwise 
provided   by    Congreaa,    4'^cta   agency   abaU 


estabUsh  by  rule  ons  or  more  agency  ap- 
peal boards  oompoaed  of  agency  members, 
bearing  examiners  (other  than  the  preaUUng 
officer) ,  or  botb.  Proceedings  before  the  ap- 
peal iMard  ahaU  be  aa  laroTlded  by  agency 
rule  and  shall  Include  oral  argument  If  re- 
quested by  a  party.  In  an  appeal  board  has 
been  established,  exceptions  ahall  be  con- 
sidered and  determined  by  the  appeal  board 
unless  a  private  party  shall  promptly  file  an 
application  for  a  determination  of  the  ex- 
ceptions by  the  agency.  If  an  appUcatton 
is  made  for  review  to  the  agency.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  exceptions  enumerated  In  sub- 
section 8(c)(1),  the  private  party  may  re- 
quest the  agency  to  reconsider  its  policy.  If 
the  agency  denlee  the  application.  It  ahall 
be  deemed  to  have  considered  and  denied 
each  exception  and  affirmed  tbe  decision  of 
the  presiding  officer.  If  the  agency  grants 
the  application,  it  shall  determine  tbe  ex- 
ceptions after  considering  the  reasons  there- 
for. In  a  proceeding  In  which  there  is  more 
than  one  private  party,  and  an  application 
Is  filed  for  review  by  the  agency,  If  the  agency 
declines  consideration  of  the  application.  It 
may  refer  tbe  appeal  to  an  i4)peal  board. 

"If  no  appeal  board  has  been  estabUabed, 
the  exceptions  shall  be  considered  and  de- 
termined by  the  agency  after  considering  the 
reasons  therefor. 

"(3)  Except  where  tbe  agency  declines  oon- 
sidwatlon  of  an  application  for  review  or 
where  the  agency  denies  the  application  for 
a  determination  of  the  exceptions,  there 
shall  be  a  ruling  by  the  agency,  or  the  appeal 
board  If  It  decides  the  appeal,  upon  each 
material  exception;  the  record  shall  show  the 
ruling  and  the  reason  therefor;  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  presiding  officer  shall  be 
affirmed,  set  aside,  or  modified  to  conform 
with  such  ruUnga  or  remanded  %lUi  In- 
structions. 

"(4)  After  entry  of  tbe  declslmi  of  Uie 
presiding  officer  or  after  tbe  action  of  the 
appeal  board,  the  agency  in  Its  discretion 
may,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  agency 
rule,  order  the  case  before  It  for  review  but 
only  upon  the  ground  that  the  decision  or 
action  may  be  contrary  to  law  or  agency 
policy,  that  the  agency  wishes  to  reconsider 
its  policy,  or  that  a  novel  question  of  policy 
has  been  preeented.  The  agency  shall  state 
in  such  order  the  specific  agency  policy  or 
novel  question  of  policy  involved.  On  such 
review  the  agency  shall  have  all  the  power  It 
would  have  If  It  were  InltlaUy  deciding  the 
proceeding;  provided  that  if  the  agency  de- 
termines that  further  evidence  Is  necessary 
on  an  issue  of  fact  the  agency  shall  remand 
the  case  with  instructions  for  further  pro- 
ceedings before  tbe  presiding  officer. 

"(6)  Tbe  action  on  review  or  on  ai^>eal 
If  no  review  la  taken  ahall  be  on  the  record 
and  be  the  final  action  of  the  agency  except 
when  the  decision  Is  remanded  or  set  for  re- 
consideration or  rehearing. 

"BANCTION8   AND   POWEBS 

"Sac.  9.  In  the  exercise  of  any  power  or 
authority — 

"(a)  Ik  Okneeal. — Every  agency  shall 
have  a  duty,  with  due  regard  for  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  all  Interested  parties  or 
adversely  affected  persons  and  with  rea- 
sonable dispatch,  to  set  and  complete  any 
Investigation  or  proceedings  required  to  be 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  otber  pro- 
ceedings required  by  law  and  to  make  Its 
decision.  No  sanction  ahall  be  Imposed,  In- 
vestigation conunenced,  or  substantive  rule 
or  order  be  Issued  except  within  Jurisdiction 
delegated  to  the  agency  and  as  authorlied 
by  law.  Any  agency  proceeding  or  Investi- 
gation not  within  tbe  Jurisdiction  delegated 
to  tbe  agency  and  authorized  by  law  may  at 
any  time  be  enjoined  by  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction. 

"(b)  PoBLicrrT.— Publicity,  wtolch  a  re- 
viewing court  finds  was  Issued  by  the  agency 
or  any  ofllcer.  employee,  or  member  tbcraof. 


to  discredit  or  disparage  a  person  under  In- 
vestigation or  a  party  to  an  agency  prooead- 
Ing,  may  b«  held  to  be  a  prejudicial  prejudg- 
ing of  the  issues  In  oontroversy,  and  tbe 
court  may  set  aside  any  action  taken  by  the 
agency  against  such  person  or  party  or  enter 
Bucb  other  order  as  It  deenoa  appropriate. 

"(o)  LicEifSBs. — Except  In  oases  of  vlUful- 
neaa  or  thoae^ln  which  the  public  health. 
Interest,  or  safety  requires  otherwise,  no 
withdrawal,  suspension,  revocation,  or  an- 
nulment Of  any  license  ahall  be  lawful  un- 
less, prior  to  tbe  institution  of  agency  pro- 
ceedings therefor,  facte  or  conduct  which 
may  warrant  such  action  shall  have  been 
called  to  tbe  attention  of  tbe  licensee  by 
the  agency  In  writing  and  the  licensee  shall 
have  been  accorded  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate or  achieve  compUanoe  with  all  law- 
ful requiremente.  In  any  case  In  which  tbe 
licensee  has,  In  accordance  with  agency  rulea. 
made  timely  and  sulBclent  application  for  a 
renewal  or  a  new  license,  no  license  with 
reference  to  any  activity  of  a  continuing 
nature  ahall  expire  until  such  application 
ahall  have  been  finally  determined  by  tbe 
agency. 

"JUDICIAL  Bzmw 

"Sec.  10.  Except  so  far  as  (1)  stetutes  pre- 
clude Judicial  review  or  (2)  agency  action  is 
by  law  committed  to  agency  discretion — 

"(a)  RiGiTT  or  Review. — Any  person  suf- 
fering legal  wrong  because  of  any  agency 
action,  or  adversely  affected  or  aggrieved  by 
euch  action  within  tbe  meaning  of  any 
relevant  statute,  shall  be  entitled  to  Judicial 
review  thereof. 

"(b)     JUSTBDICnON,    VEirDE,    AMO    FOMC    OP 

Action. — ^Tbe  district  oouxts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  (1)  Jurisdiction  to  review 
agency  action  reviewable  under  this  Act, 
except  where  a  stetute  provides  for  Judicial 
review  in  a  specific  court;  and  (2)  Jurisdic- 
tion to  protect  the  other  subetentlal  righte  of 
any  person  In  an  agency  proceeding. 
Agency  action  shall  also  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  In  dvll  or  criminal  proceedings  for 
Judicial  enforcement  of  agency  action  cKoept 
to  tbe  extent  that  prior,  adequate,  and  ex- 
clusive opportunity  for  such  review  Is  pro- 
vided by  law.  The  form  of  tbe  proceeding 
for  Judicial  review  shall  be  any  special  stetu- 
tory  review  proceeding  or,  in  the  absence  or 
Inadequacy  thereof,  any  applicable  form  of 
legal  action  (Including  actions  for  declara- 
tary  Judgmente,  proceedings  in  the  nature 
of  mandamus,  write  of  prohibitory  or  ntanda- 
tory  Injunction  or  habeas  corpus) .  The  pro- 
ceeding for  Judicial  review  of  agency  action 
shall  be  commenced  by  the  filing  of  a  com- 
plaint In  tbe  dlstrtct  court  In  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict In  which  the  complainant  resides  or  baa 
bis  principal  place  of  bualness,  or  In  which 
tbe  acte  giving  rise  to  tbe  agency  action 
took  place,  or  in  wblcb  any  real  property  In- 
volved In  the  action  Is  situated,  except  where 
a  special  Judicial  review  procedure  la  other- 
wise provided  by  stettite.  Tbe  actton  for 
Judicial  review  may  be  brought  against  tbe 
agency  by  ite  official  title. 

"(c)  Reviewable  Actiows. — Every  agency 
action  made  reviewable  by  stetute  and  every 
final  agency  action  for  which  there  la  no 
other  adequate  remedy  In  any  coiirt  shall 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review.  Any  pre- 
liminary, procedural,  or  intermediate  agency 
action  or  ruling  not  directly  reviewable  shall 
be  subject  to  review  upon  the  review  of  tbe 
final  agency  action.  Except  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressly required  by  stetute,  agency  action 
otherwise  final  shall  be  final  tar  tbe  purposes 
of  this  subeectlon  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  presented  or  determined  any  applica- 
tion for  a  declaratory  order,  for  any  form  or 
reconalderatlon,  or  (unless  the  agency  other- 
wise requires  by  rule  and  provides  that  tbe 
action  meanwhile  ahall  be  Inoperative)  for 
an  appeal  to  superior  agency  authority. 

"(d)  iMTBnc  Relikp.— PMMllng  Judicial 
review  any  agency  Is  authorlxed.  where  It 
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flnda  that  Juatice  ao  requtrea,  to  poatpoiM 
tli«  effective  date  of  asy  action  taken  by  It. 
Upon  Bucb  conditions  as  may  be  raqulrsd 
and  to  tbe  extent  nacasaary  to  prcrant  lrr«> 
parable  Injury,  erary  renawlBg  eourt  (In- 
cluding every  court  to  wblcb  a  case  may  be 
taken  on  appeal  from  or  upon  i4>pUcatlon 
for  certiorari  or  other  writ  to  a  reviewing 
eourt)  Is  authorized  to  laaue  all  necessary 
and  appropriate  process  to  postpone  tbe  ef- 
fective date  of  any  agency  action  or  to  pre- 
aerve  status  or  rights  pending  conclusion 
of  any  review  proceedings  whether  or  not  any 
application  therefor  shall  have  been  made  to 
the  agency. 

"(e)  8cor«  or  Rsvixw. — So  far  as  necessary 
to  decision,  and  where  presented,  the  review- 
ing court  shall  decide  all  relevant  questions 
of  law.  Interpret  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory provisions,  and  determine  the  meaning 
or  appUoabUlty  of  the  terms  of  any  agency 
action.  It  shall  (A)  compel  agency  action 
unlawfully  withheld  or  unreasonably  de- 
layed; and  (B)  bold  unlawful  and  set  aside 
agency  action,  findings,  and  conclusions 
found  to  be  (1)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an 
abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise  not  In  ac- 
cordance with  law;  (3)  contrary  to  con- 
aUtutlonal  right,  power,  privilege,  or  immu- 
nity; (3)  In  excess  of  sututory  jurisdlcUon, 
authority,  or  limitations,  or  short  of  statu- 
tory right;  (4)  without  observance  of  proce- 
dure required  by  law;  (S)  unsupported  by 
substantial  evidence  In  any  case  subject  to 
tbe  requirements  of  sections  7  and  8  or 
otherwise  reviewed  on  the  record  of  an  agency 
hearing  provided  by  statute;  or  (6)  unwar- 
ranted by  the  facu  to  the  extent  that  the 
facts  are  subject  to  trial  de  novo  by  the 
reviewing  court.  In  making  the  foregoing 
determinations  the  court  shall  review  the 
whole  record  or  such  portions  thereof  as 
may  be  cited  by  any  party,  and  due  account 
shall  be  taken  of  the  rule  of  prejudicial 
error. 

"■XAlIINnS 

"Sk.  11.  Subject  to  the  civil  service  and 
other  laws  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  Act,  there  shall  be  appointed  by 
and  for  each  agency  as  many  qualified  and 
competent  examiners  as  may  be  necessary  for 
proceedings  pursuant  to  secUons  7  and  8, 
who  shall  be  assigned  to  cases  In  rotation 
so  far  as  practicable  and  shsll  perform  no 
duties  Inconsistent  with  their  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  examiners.  Examiners 
shall  be  removable  by  the  agency  in  which 
they  are  employed  only  for  good  cause  es- 
tablished and  determined  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  (hereinafter  called  Commis- 
sion) after  opportunity  for  hearing  and  upon 
the  record  thereof.  Kxamlners  shall  receive 
compensation  prescribed  by  tbe  Commis- 
sion Inedependently  of  agency  recommenda- 
Uons  or  ratings  and  In  accordance  with  the 
Classlflcatlon  Act  of  1049,  as  amended,  ex- 
cept that  the  provisions  of  sections  607(a) 
(5),  701(a)  (B),  and  703  of  said  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Perform- 
ance RaUng  Act  of  1850,  as  amended,  shall 
not  be  applicable.  Agencies  occaalonally  or 
temporarily  insufllclently  staffed  may  utilize 
examiners  selected  by  the  Commission  from 
and  with  the  consent  of  other  agencies.  For 
the  purposes  ot  this  section,  the  Commission 
Is  authorlMd  to  make  InvestlgaUons,  require 
reports  by  agencies.  Issue  reports,  including 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress,  promul- 
gate rules,  appoint  such  advisory  committees 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  reconunend  leg- 
islation, subpena  witnesses  or  records,  and 
pay  witness  fees  as  esUbllshed  for  the  United 
States  courts. 

"OOKSiaUCTlOW    AND    BSTKCT 

"Sac.  13.  (a)  OKMsaAL.— Nothing  In  thU 
Act  shall  be  held  to  diminish  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  any  person  or  to  limit  or 
repeal  additional  rsqulrementa  Imposed  by 
statute  or  otherwise  reoognlaed  by  law.  Bz- 
cept  as  otherwise  required  by  Uw.  aU  re- 


quirements or  prlTllegaa  relating  to  evldenes 
or  procedure  sbaU  apply  equally  to  agencies 
and  persons.  If  any  provisions  ot  this  Act 
or  tbe  appUoatlon  thereof  U  held  InvaUd. 
the  remainder  of  this  Act  or  other  i^ipUea- 
tlons  ot  such  provisions  shall  not  be  affected. 
Every  agency  Is  granted  all  authority  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  the  requiremenu  of  this 
Act  through  the  Issuance  of  rules  or  other- 
wise. No  legislation  shall  be  held  to  super- 
sede or  modify  the  provisions  of  this  Act  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  such  legislation  shall 
do  so  expressly." 

(b)  EiTxcnvK  DATS. — ThU  Act  shall  take 
effect  six  months  following  the  date  of  Its 
enactment.  No  change  In  procedure  shall  be 
mandatory  with  respect  to  any  proceeding 
Initiated  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
change. 

ovxaRAUi.  or  trk  ADMimsraATivc  paocnuax 

ACT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  3  years 
ago  I  introduced  for  myself  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure,  of  which  I  have  been  the  mi- 
nority member,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act. 

That  bill  was  the  result  of  the  work  of 
many  people,  both  In  and  out  of  the  Oov- 
ermnent.  It  was  based  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Hoover  Commission 
appointed  by  President  Truman,  a  con- 
ference on  administrative  procedures 
called  by  President  Eisenhower,  and  an 
administrative  conference  called  by 
President  Kennedy,  as  well  as  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  other  legal  groups.  It 
was  further  the  subject  of  careful  study 
and  comment  by  scholars  in  the  field  of 
administrative  law  and  by  those  within 
the  administrative  agencies,  as  well  as  by 
those  who  practice  before  them.  All  of 
these  people  have  generously  contributed 
their  time  and  efforts. 

Now,  3  years  have  passed  during  which 
the  myriad  of  departments  and  agencies 
have  had  a  chance  to  study  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  and  c(Hnment  on  it,  both 
informally  and  In  public  hearings.  Their 
testimony  and  comments  have  been  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  subcommittee 
in  determining  the  effect  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Commente  were  also  received  from 
other  sources.  For  example,  in  March 
of  1964  at  a  3-day  on-the-record  meet- 
ing, the  representatives  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  gave  their  views  and 
suggestions. 

But  the  subcommittee  did  not  stop 
there.  It  caUed  to  Its  service  a  group  of 
consultants  comprising  some  of  the  most 
highly  qualified  experts  In  administra- 
tive law. 

After  receiving  comments  from  all  of 
these  sources,  the  subcommittee  began 
the  task  of  refashioning  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  so  as  to  take  account  of  the  many 
stiggestions  which  It  had  received.  Every 
proposal  was  analyzed  and  tested.  Some 
were  rejected;  others  were  modified. 
Our  purpose  was  to  contrive  a  set  of  pro- 
cedures which  would  meet  the  needs  of 
the  public  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the 
agencies. 

It  is  Important  that  both  needs  be 
met.  because  there  is  scarcely  a  facet  of 
our  life  which  is  not  affected  by  the  de- 
cisions of  these  administrative  agencies. 
They  do  not  regulate  Just  big  business 


or  little  business;  they  determine  the 
price  of  milk  for  babies  and  old-age  pen- 
sions, the  acreage  allotments  of  fanners, 
unfair  labor  practices,  union  representa- 
tion, civil  rights,  social  security  benefits, 
and,  under  legislation  now  enacted,  they 
would  decide  the  benefits  under  medi- 
care. Each  time  we  expand  the  func- 
tions of  our  pervasive  Oovemment,  it 
means  either  creating  a  new  agency  or 
expanding  an  old  one  to  take  care  of 
the  administration  of  that  new  activity. 

These  administrative  agencies  may  be 
Independent  agencies  or  they  may  be  de- 
partments or  parts  of  departments.  A 
list,  even  in  rather  small  print,  of  all  the 
administrative  agencies  which  we  now 
have  takes  up  a  large  section  of  a  wall. 
They  have  l>een  called  the  headless 
fourth  branch  of  our  Government,  for 
they  are  a  governing  force  in  our  lives. 
Yet  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
stitution; they  are  neither  Congress,  the 
President,  nor  the  courts.  But  they  ex- 
ercise legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
functions.  They  establish  policies  which 
have  the  force  of  law;  they  administer 
those  policies;  and  they  act  as  a  tribunal 
to  decide  cases  involving  the  policies. 

Fortunately,  we  have  many  good  peo- 
ple in  these  agencies.  The  dlfBculty  is 
that  they  are  buried  under  an  avalanche 
of  woiic.  Where  there  were  10  cases  to 
be  decided  two  decades  ago,  there  are  a 
hundred  waiting  to  be  decided  in  the 
same  period  of  time  today.  Our  popula- 
tion has  exploded,  and  our  activity  and 
our  problems  have  equally  proliferated 
In  the  past  20  years.  Adding  more  peo- 
ple is  not  enough,  because  there  are  some 
problems  of  our  agencies  which  cannot 
be  solved  by  adding  more  people.  These 
are  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  which  sets  out  the  way  In 
which  these  agencies  must  operate.  It 
is  a  good  act,  but  it  needs  to  be  brought 
up  to  date.  That  we  propose  to  do  by 
thisbUl, 

The  current  amendment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  makes  no 
change  in  section  2<a)  which  section, 
among  other  things,  excludes  "courts" 
from  the  operation  of  the  act.  For  pur- 
poses of  section  2(a),  the  term  "courts" 
Includes  the  Tax  Court,  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals,  the  Court  of  Claims, 
and  similar  courts.  This  act  does  not 
apply  to  their  procedure  nor  affect  the 
requirement  of  resort  thereto. 

First  of  all,  take  the  duties  which  the 
act  Imposes  on  those  who  head  the  var- 
ious administrative  agencies.  They  are 
a  small  and  select  group  of  men  and 
women  whom  the  Congress  has  usually 
required  to  be  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  their  responsibility  for  guiding 
the  overall  operations  of  these  vast  and 
powerful  administrative  agencies.  But 
frequently  they  have  little  opportunity 
to  give  such  guidance  because  they  are 
also  given  the  duty  of  deciding  cases, 
both  large  and  small,  and  the  more  time 
they  qjend  doing  that,  the  less  time  they 
have  to  consider  questions  of  policy. 
The  flow  of  cases  which  they  must  de- 
cide because  people  are  waiting  for  an 
answer  Is  so  great  that  they  usually  find 
it  neceesary  to  diqwae  of  than  first  and 


to  put  off  making  polli  i  es  in  the  hope 
that  some  time  can  be  ijqund  for  that  at 
a  later  date.    But  that 
to  come.    The  flow  of 
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c  ay  never  seems 
4ases  is  contin- 


uous and  it  is  increasing  rather  than 

(UminUhlng 

And  so  the  first  thlnr  which  must  be 
done  is  to  relieve  those  n^ho  are  respon- 
sible for  making  agency^  policy  from  the 
duty  of  deciding  cases  94  well.  The  bill 
does  this  In  two  ways.  iFlrst,  it  deletes 
the  requirement  that  a^  a  part  of  the 
rulemaking  activity  th^y  "approve  or 
prescribe"  for  the  fuitire  "aU  rates, 
wages.  corix)rate  or  flnihclal  structures 
or  reoganizations  tlieredf,  prices,  facil- 
ities, ai^liances.  servient  or  allowances 
therefor,  or  valuations,  costs,  or  account- 
ing, or  practices  bearing  on  any  of  the 
foregoing."  Instead  such  cases  would  be 
decided  under  the  adjudicative  pro- 
cedures of  the  agency.  I  Becond,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  Ithe  decision  un- 
der such  adjudicative  pinocedures  would 
be  placed  on  those  who  actually  hear  the 
evidence  Instead  of  on  those  at  the  head 
of  the  agency  who  have  ptaly  secondhand 
knowledge  of  the  evidence.  Under  the 
present  law  delegation  at  this  duty  has 
been  suggested  as  a  solunon  to  the  prob- 
lem, but  delegatlcm  is  Hot  the  answer 
because  it  leaves  the  responsibility  Just 
where  it  was  before,  wltithe  person  who 
has  delegated  it  his  dut;^.  Thus,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  decislbn  of  the  presid- 
ing ofDcer  shall  be  the!  decision  of  the 
agency,  subject  to  appe^  and  review  of 
the  agency  on  particulu-  grounds;  and 
to  insure  tliat  the  tim^  of  the  agency 
members  is  not  too  greaiUy  consumed  by 
the  consideration  of  sU«h  appeals,  the 
bill  also  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  agency  appeal  board  i(  which  may  be 
composed  of  agency  mei  dbers  and  hear- 
ing examiners  other  thin  the  presiding 
OfDcer  in  the  case  itself! 

The  sum  of  these  changes  from  the 
present  law  is  that  ageii^  members  will 
no  l(»iiger  be  required  t^  decide  matters 
Involving  particular  pertons  or  particu- 
lar facts  except  where  tti^y  decide  to  re- 
view policy  questions  or,  pfa  limited  issues, 
if  one  of  the  parties  ai 
give  those  responsible  f] 
the  opportunity  and  the 

consider  the  general  pf , ^^ 

in  the  typ&i  of  cases  bdlore  the  agency 
and  to  formulate  the  aaency  policy  for 
such  cases;  and  it  wlU  leave  to  that 
highly  qualified  group  of  hearing  exam- 
iners the  task  of  applying  those  general 
policies  to  the  facts  of  particular  cases. 
This  division  of  the  tasl?  could  go  a  long 
way  toward  the  elimination  of  the  tre- 
mendous backlogs  whlcfT  exist  In  many 


This  will 

agency  policy 

ae  to  carefully 

clples  Involved 


agencies.  These  are  not 
logs  of  the  agencies'  o\ 
the  Increasing  volume 
and  other  tjrpes  of  cases 
cies  must  decide. 

Next,  something  n« 
improve   the  proceduri 
cases  Involving  partici 

particular  facts.    Thej 

stltute  the  bulk  of  the  wijrk  of  the  agency 
but  not.  of  course,  the  bulk  of  the  work 
of  the  agency  members  ivlio  will  be  more 
free  to  concentrate  on  Hxe  formulation 


essarily  back- 
making  but  of 
rates,  wages, 
jirhich  the  agen- 

to  be  done  to 

for   handling 

iir  persons  and 

cases  wUl  con- 


of  general  agency  pollel^ 
the  bill,  the  decisions  in 


Since,  imder 
these  cases  will 


be  made  by  the  persons  who  hear  the 
evidence,  the  bill  draws  heavily  upon  all 
the  many  techniques  which  the  courts 
are  now  miplylng  to  speed  up  their  own 
procedures.  Three  of  these  techniques 
relate  particularly  to  the  prehearing 
stage  of  a  proceeding.  First  of  all,  the 
bill  provides  for  utlliztng  the  pleadings  in 
a  case  to  narrow  the  legal  Issues  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible.  In  this  connec- 
tion there  has  been  built  up  in  the  last  20 
years  In  our  courts  a  great  body  of  law  on 
pleadings  and.  to  the  extent  practicable, 
this  would  apply  to  pleadings  in  adminis- 
trative proceedings  as  well. 

The  second  device  for  speeding  up  the 
determination  of  cases  is  discovery  of  the 
facts.  To  the  extent  that  all  the  facts  of 
a  case  can  be  ascertained  in  advance, 
the  subsequent  hearing  will  be  shortened 
and  the  parties  may  be  more  inclined  to 
settle  or  dispose  of  the  controversy  on  its 
actual  merits.  This  saving  of  time  Is  of 
benefit  to  the  public  which  directly  or 
Indirectly  bears  thexoet  of  administra- 
tive proceedings.  Third,  a  specific  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  prehearing  con- 
ferences. These  conferences  usually  of- 
fer the  first  opportunity  for  the  parties 
or  their  attorneys  or  other  representa- 
tives to  be  brought  together  in  the 
presence  of  the  presiding  officer  to  dis- 
cuss the  issues  and  facts  in  the  case. 
This  is  the  time  at  which  Irrelevant  or 
unimportant  issues  can  be  eliminated 
and  undisputable  facts  can  be  agreed 
upon.  There  is  no  question  bat  wliat 
such  conferences,  if  effectively  directed 
by  the  presiding  officer,  can  be  of  Im- 
measurable value  in  making  administra- 
tive proceedings  less  costly  and  less  time 
consuming. 

Next,  the  bill  provides  a  means  of  tai- 
loring the  procedure  to  fit  the  case.  Not 
every  case  needs  every  step  in  a  formal 
procedure — either  because  it  is  a  small 
case,  or,  perhaps  because  the  nature  of 
the  subject  requires  the  most  expeditious 
procedure.  In  such  cases  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  use  of  an  abridged  procedure 
if  the  parties  agree  and  the  agency  ap- 
proves. Then  too,  the  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision for  emergency  action  where  the 
agency  makes  a  finding  that  immediate 
action  is  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  public  health  or  safety  and  in 
other  situations  provided  by  law.  But 
unless  the  agency  grants  an  immediate 
hearing,  the  bill  provides  for  Immediate 
Judicial  review  of  any  emergency  action 
taken  by  the  agency. 

Even  the  time  for  settlement  of  cases 
is  speeded  up.  Under  the  bill  the  agency 
is  given  the  power  to  establish  a  time  In 
advance  of  the  hearing  at  which  the  ab- 
solute right  of  a  party  to  settle  a  case 
ends.  After  that  time  It  will  be  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  agency  to  determine 
whether  time,  the  nature  of  the  case  and 
the  public  Interest  permit  further  time 
to  be  taken  for  the  consideration  of  of- 
fers of  settlement .  Thus,  a  party  intend- 
ing to  offer  a  settlement  must  do  so  at 
an  early  date  and  not  put  the  agettcy, 
the  other  parties  if  there  are  any.  and 
the  taxpayers  to  the  expense  of  going 
through  a  hearing  in  the  hope  that  by 
doing  so  he  will  obtain  a  more  favorable 
settlement. 


Another  new  feature  is  a  provision  for 
interlocutory  appeals.  The  purpose  of 
such  appeal  is  to  permit  the  determina- 
tion by  the  highest  agency  authority  of 
material  questions  which  may  arise  In 
the  course  of  a  proceeding  if  such  a  final 
determination  would  expedite  the  pro- 
ceeding or  prevent  substantial  prejudice 
to  any  party.  There  are  strict  tests  to 
prohibit  abuse  of  the  use  of  such  apjKals. 
Indeed,  such  an  appeal  cannot  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  the  presiding  of- 
ficer or,  if  he  refuses,  of  the  agency  Itself 
upon  a  showing  of  substantial  prejudice. 

We  have  also  done  many  things  to 
make  the  public  better  Informed  about 
its  CJovenmient  and  the  work  of  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies.  Much  of  this,  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure,  has  already  ex- 
plained to  you  in  connection  with  8. 1160, 
passed  last  year  by  the  Senate.  That 
bill  Is  the  text  of  this  proposed  overhaul 
of  section  3  of  the  Adininistrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  So  let  me  Just  say  that,  ex- 
cept in  the  areas  of  national  defense  and 
foreign  policy,  the  bill  changes  the  avail- 
ability of  Oovernment  information. from 
a  question  of  agency  discretion  to  a  re- 
quirement that  the  information  be  made 
available  unless  it  fall  within  certain  ex- 
empted categories.  Then  too,  for  the 
first  time,  agencies  would  be  required  to 
identify  the  officer,  or  more  correctly  the 
position  whose  Incumbent  makes  deci- 
sions oh  the  public's  cases.  The  people 
have  a  right  to  know  who  is  actually  de- 
ciding their  cases.  And,  to  the  extent 
that  the  man  Is  supiXMsed  to  be  making 
the  decision  has  had  his  discretion  re- 
moved and  the  rules  In  some  staff  man- 
ual substituted  for  it,  the  public  should 
be  entitled  to  see  that  staff  manual. 

Now  I  have  mentioned  the  need  for 
speeding  up  the  disposition  of  cases  be- 
fore administrative  agencies  and  I  have 
referred  to  a  number  of  techniques  which 
have  been  contrived  in  the  bill  to  reach 
that  result.  The  bill  goes  further.  It 
provides  that  every  agency  shall  have  a 
duty  with  reasonable  dispatch  to  set  and 
complete  any  investigation  or  proceed- 
ing and  to  make  its  decision.  Thus,  for 
the  first  time,  the  agencies  are  required 
to  move  with  dispatch  and  the  public 
will  have  its  remedy  under  our  laws  of 
their  failure  to  do  so. 

In  other  areas  as  well,  the  bill  protects 
the  public.  In  the  present  law  a  person 
who  appears  before  any  agency  against 
his  will  is  entitled  to  counsel  but  a  person 
who  appears  voluntarily  has  no  such 
right  and  that  right  to  counsel  does  not 
extend  to  agency  investigations  which 
are  likely  to  be  of  great  consequences  to 
the  members  of  the  puUie.  Tlie  bill 
corrects  those  anomalies  by  giving  all 
persons  the  right  to  counsel  whether 
they  appear  voluntarily  or  Involimtarlly 
before  any  agency  and  whether  it  is  in 
the  course  of  an  investiffstlon  or  an 
agency  proceeding. 

The  bill  also  takes  a  step  forward  by 
Incorporating  legislation  enacted  into 
law  last  year  to  permit  qualified  repre- 
sentatives to  practice  before  tlie  Federal 
agencies  without  any  further  require- 
ment 
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Another  agency  aetlTlty  about  which 
there  has  bem  no  small  aaiount  of  ad- 
verse oonunent  Is  the  use  of  press  releases 
and  other  publicity  to  disparage  or  dis- 
credit a  person  before  the  final  decision 
has  been  reached  in  proceedings  in- 
volving him.  The  courts  are  dealing  even 
now  with  the  issue  as  It  applies  to  court 
proceedings,  and  we  must  deal  in  stem 
fashion  with  those  situations  in  the  agen- 
cies, which  I  hope  are  rare,  where  the 
might  of  Oovemment  publicity  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  a  person  before  the  case  is 
proved  against  him. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  has 
labored  for  6  years  in  this  difficult  field 
to  identify  the  problem  areas  which  have 
caused  discontent  with  the  administra- 
tive process  and  to  devise  means  of  re- 
solving them.  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
give  this  bill,  which  has  been  smoothed, 
polished,  and  refined  by  the  comments  of 
so  many  people  within  and  without  the 
Oovemment,  careful  yet  speedy  consider- 
ation so  that  the  recommended  Improve- 
ment may  be  made  In  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

I  observe  in  the  Chamber  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  who 
doubtless  wishes  to  comment  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  President.  1  wish 
to  make  a  brief  comment  to  supplement 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  passage  of 
8.  1S3«,  which  updates  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act. 

Over  20  years  ago.  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  was  passed  to  meet  the 
need  for  orderly  and  intelligible  proce- 
dures for  the  conduct  of  Federal  activi- 
ties. In  those  20  years,  new  agencies 
have  come  into  being,  agencies  which 
existed  at  that  time  have  found  new 
problems  to  meet,  and  the  entire  scope  of 
Federal  activity  has  expanded  in  a  fash- 
ion which  could  not  have  been  fully  an- 
ticipated by  the  framers  of  that  act. 

Overall,  that  legislation  provided  a 
framework  of  procedures  which  has 
proven  itself  to  be  workable.  There  are. 
however,  numerous  improvements  which 
can  be  made,  and  that  is  what  the  bill  is 
designed  to  do.  The  two  goals  of  this 
legislation  are:  first,  provide  agencies 
with  procedures  which  allow  them  to  ful- 
fill their  duties  efficient^  and  expedi- 
tiously, and  second,  provide  adequate 
protection  for  those  affected  by  adminis- 
trative action. 

Judge  Learned  Hand  observed  that— 

I  think  I  am  right  m  aaylng  th«t  the  his- 
tory of  commlMlona  U  very  largely  thU. 
When  they  itart  they  are  filled  with  en- 
thualMtr  the  probletns  are  before  them  and 
they  are  th«iBMli«a  amble  and  adapttTe. 
Like  all  of  us  (and  this  as  yoa  know  Is  the 
fault  conatanuy  charged  and  properly 
charged,  agatnat  the  eourta)  afUr  they  have 
proceeded  a  while  they  gut  their  own  aeU  of 
precedenta.  and  precedents  have  "the  intoler- 
able Ubor  of  thought."  So  they  fall  Into 
grooTea.  Juat  aa  the  judges  are  so  apt  to  do. 
And  when  they  get  Into  grooTes.  then  Ood 
save  you  to  get  them  out  of  the  grooves. 
It  haa  beoooM  the  cuatomary  way.  and  the 
safe  way.  and  we  Ond  it  so  easy  to  foUow  the 
aafe  nad  cuatomary  way. 

On  the  othar  hand,  they  do  get  an  aspert- 
nass  and  ac<)ualntance  with  the  subject  mat- 
ter that  we  judgea  cannot  poaalttly  have.  The 
thing  that  teases  me  most,  and  I  confaaa 


to  be  Insoluble  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  Judge,  la  whereas  the  courts  have  a 
mora  widespread  knowledge.  It  Is  noUUag  Uka 
the  commlastona'  accurate  knoiriedge  o<  the 
predae  aubject  matter.  Where  are  the  eourta 
to  Intervene?  I  am  perfectly  aatlsfled  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  you  cannot  leave 
the  last  word  with  an  administrative 
tribunal:  I  am  sure  that  that  will  run  In 
the  end  into  a  aclerosls  that  will  be  fatal. 
But  how  shall  the  Judgea,  who  do  not  know 
the  tntrtcades,  know  when  to  Intervene;  and 
where  and  how?  Do  not  say  the  Supreme 
Court  wlU  do  It;  they  could  not  possibly  do  It. 
The  amount  of  it  Is  far  beyond  the  power 
of  any  conceivable  nine  men.  It  must  be 
somewhere  further  down  and  for  ordinary 
Judgea.  I  wlah  I  had  some  light  on  It;  frank- 
ly I  feel  bankrupt. 

The  responsibility  for  regulating  the 
regulators  falls  upon  Congress.  This  Is 
rightly  so  because  each  Senator  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  volume  of  mall  oc- 
casioned by  administrative  actions  which 
comes  into  his  office  from  constituents. 
Our  goal  is  justice  for  these  people,  and 
that  end  can  be  better  achieved  if  ade- 
quate procedural  safeguards  are  pro- 
vided. This  is  an  opportunity  for  us 
to  respond  to  some  of  the  criticism  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

An  example  of  the  Idnd  of  practice 
which  the  bill  seeks  to  prevent  involved 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  An  in- 
vestigative hearing  was  initiated  in  In- 
diaiuuMlis,  Ind.,  in  March  of  1962.  Busi- 
ness concerns  in  the  area  were  directed  to 
bring  in  their  records.  No  information 
was  given  as  to  specific  charges  or  prac- 
tices which  were  l>eing  questioned.  The 
adverse  publicity  of  the  investigation  was 
substantial.  Evidence  was  taken  under 
oath,  yet  none  of  those  involved  was  al- 
lowed normal  benefit  of  counsel.  No  at- 
torneys were  allowed  to  make  a  state- 
ment. Witnesses  could  not  be  cross- 
examined. 

In  short,  the  basic  rights  of  those  in- 
volved were  abused.  It  is  tills  kind  of 
administrative  action  which  would  be 
kept  in  check  by  the  proposed  leglsla- 
Upn.  It  would  not  hamper  the  proper 
actions  of  the  administrative  agencies. 

The  work  of  the  Hoover  Commissions 
on  Organisation  of  tlw  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government,  the  first  appointed 
by  President  Truman  and  the  second  by 
President  Elsenhower,  laid  the  ground- 
work for  this  legislation.  Tlie  American 
Bar  Association  translated  the  recom- 
mendations of  those  Commissions  into  its 
"Code  of  AdministraUve  Procedure." 
Further  study  In  the  executive  branch 
and  in  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Procedure  resulted  in  this 
bill,  which  Senator  Dirksen  and  Senator 
LoNC  have  sponsored,  "nie  pn^xMed  leg- 
islation has  had  long  study,  and  many 
Improvements  have  been  developed  In 
that  study. 

The  bill  makes  a  number  of  technical 
changes  in  the  act,  and  puts  in  statute 
form  some  of  the  case  law  which  has 
developed.  There  are  a  number  of  spe- 
cific provisions  which  I  would  like  to 
mention. 

The  provisions  relating  to  rulemaking 
have  been  drafted  so  as  to  encourage 
their  use,  and  the  provisions  relating  to 
adjudication  have  been  drafted  so  as  to 
discourage  their  use.    By  oiaklng  public 


participation  In  the  rulemaking  process, 
it  is  submitted  that  rules  can  be  more 
fairly  developed.  This  will  result  in  a 
more  uniform  application  of  agency  ac- 
tion upon  the  conduct  of  individuaJs. 

Public  participation  is  encouraged  by 
requiring  notice  of  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings in  the  Federal  Register.  The  pro- 
cedure in  developing  rules  follows  the 
pattern  of  decisionmaking  In  adjudica- 
tory proceedings.  A  new  section  has  been 
added  allowing  emergency  rules  to  be 
made,  but  they  will  only  be  effective  for 
6  montlis.  unless  public  participation  is 
provided  l)efore  they  are  made  perma- 
nent. A  rulemaking  docket  must  be 
maintained  by  the  agency. 

The  provisions  relating  to  exempted 
rulemaking  have  been  narrowed,  lim- 
iting the  exceptions  to  those  covered  by 
Executive  order  requiring  secrecy  in  the 
interest  of  defense  or  foreign  policy. 

Public  loans,  grants,  benefits,  or  con- 
tracts have  been  brought  in  under  the 
act.  With  the  growth  of  this  activity  in 
the  Federal  Government,  this  will  be  of 
assistance  in  the  fair  and  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs. 

In  the  adjudicatory  process,  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  pleadings  would  make 
agencies  follow  rules  of  practice  similar 
to  those  followed  in  U.S.  district  courts. 
This  should  serve  to  improve  the  orderly 
disposition  of  disputes. 

An  effort  is  made  to  provide  a  better 
separation  of  the  adjudicatory  function 
from  the  Investigating,  prosecuting,  or 
advocating  functions  of  an  agency.  By 
including  specifically  the  word  "advo- 
cating," this  activity  is  recognized  as  a 
part  of  the  prosecuting  function.  These 
areas  have  been  the  subject  of  mucti 
comment  by  legal  scholars.  The  image 
of  impartial  adjudication  is  very  much 
damaged  where  the  lines  between  these 
functions  are  not  clearly  drawn. 

Provision  is  made  for  appearance  with 
coimsel,  and  it  is  extended  to  voluntary 
appearances.  Current  provisions  do  not 
grant  a  right  to  appear  with  counsel 
except  when  appearance  is  involuntary. 
Also,  access  to  the  transcript  of  the  rec- 
ord is  broadened.  These  Improvements 
will  give  the  Individual  of  limited  legal 
experience  the  benefit  of  assistance  in 
protecting  his  legal  rights. 

The  provisions  relating  to  Issuance  of 
subpenas  have  been  revised  to  encour- 
age their  use. 

Interlocutory  appeals,  while  sometimes 
used  now.  would  be  specifically  author- 
ized under  the  bill. 

Unlawful  investigations  have  been 
brought  within  the  class  of  agency  ac- 
tions which  may  be  chaUenged  in  a 
court  of  a  competent  Jurisdiction. 

Section  9(b),  relating  to  use  of  dam- 
aging publicity  by  an  agency,  provides 
that  a  court  may  set  aside  a  decision  on 
the  iMsis  that  there  was  a  prejudicial 
prejudging  of  the  issues. 

These  last  two  points  were  Involved 
In  the  TndlanapoUs  case.  Unfair  use  of 
publicity  by  a  Oovemment  agency  can  be 
most  damaging.  An  unlawful  investiga- 
tion used  for  publicity  purposes  even 
further  violates  our  sense  of  fsdr  play. 
These  Improvements  are  welcome  steps 
in  our  effort  to  protect  the  basic  rights 
of  dtlaens. 
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This  bill  provides  ma  i  y  desirable  Im- 
provements In  the  act.  |t  la  a  worlcable 
compromise  of  the  ln;^rests  involved. 
The  long  period  of  deve  diHiient  which  it 
has  tmdergone  reenforsfi  that  oonelu- 
glon.  but  also  has  increased  the  need  for 
prompt  action  on  Its  bwsage.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  suppori  8.  1336. 

I  wish  to  commend  t^  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dnucsui]  find  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Loi^^j.  and  also  tiie 
staff  memlwrs  who 
this  bill.  It  was  a  long 
one  not  calculated 
lines  or  to  provide 
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in  developing 

tedious  task. 

ach  the  head- 

,t  publicity  or 


glory  of  any  Idnd.  but  a  jyery  much  need- 
ed task  for  which  I  am  nu-e  all  of  us  are 
grateful. 

In  addition  to  Smato: 
tor  DnKsxif,  I  would 
the  staff  members  who 
develophig  this  bill.     Slid  Fensterwald 
and  Bemie  Waters  of  !the  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Procedure  Subcommlt- 


iHG  and  Sena- 

e  to  commend 

.ve  assisted  in 


,tly  to  this  leg- 

of  the  staff 

Judiciary.    A 

done  on  the 

Charles  Helein 

lembers  of  the 


tee  have  contributed  gi 

islati<m.  as  has  Tom  C< 

of  the  Committee  on 

great  deal  of  work  has 

bill  by  Neal  Kennedy 

who.  although  no  longed 

subcommittee  staff,  worked  to  develop 

the  bill  when  they  were  with  the  sub- 

conunlttee.  J 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.'  BCr.  President, 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois,  a  friend 
and  member  of  the  Subd^mlttee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  am  Procedure,  In 
spesLklng  for  this  bill  to  make  a  number 
of  amendments  to  thf  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

In  the  3  years  during  ^hlch  I  have  been 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  I  have 
become  Increasingly  awire  of  the  need 
for  dealing  with  the  constantly  increas- 
ing caseload  of  the  agencies  which  is 


making  It  more  and 
sometimes  Impossible, 
up  with  their  work, 
backlogs    of    dlsooi 
drawn-out,  expensive 
lack  of  decision  on  i 
the  agency  staffs. 
tills  is  not  Just  on  ti 
participants  in  cases 
it  is  borne  by  all  of 
country.   Delay  In  auth^ 
kes  and  new  products 
the  coimtry.    Delay  Inj  the  decision  of 
rate  refund  cases,  imeifii?losmient  bene- 
fits, and  similar  mat 
pocketbook  of  those 
quently  a  grave 

Procedures  which 
the  Administrative  Pnkedure  Act  was 
first  passed,  and  when  jthe  number  of 
cases  was  smaller  than  tt  Is  now,  are  In 
many  Instances  no  locker  adequate  to 
deal  with  the  tncreaseci  icaseload  of  the 
agencies.  The  problem  )ias  been  of  suf- 
ficient Importance  to  c«  Use  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissions  ax  «  conferences  liy 
three  Presidents.  They  fcave  studied  the 
problems  and  have  ma4e  recommenda- 
tions. In  addition,  studies  have  been 
otade  by  the  Amolean  Bar  Assoctatl<xi 
uid  by  other  organlsa  ^ons  ot  scholars 
•nd  Uwyen  familiar  wit  h  administrative 
Prooeedlngs,  as  well  m  1 1  r  many  individ- 
uals. The  agendec  i^temselves  have 
made  many  suggestlM]  a.    All  of  these 


re  difficult,  and 

them  to  keep 

I  result  has  been 

size,    long 

and  a 

-{policies  to  guide 

i  effect  of  all  of 

I  teency  and  the 

ore  the  agency; 

I  people  of  this 

new  serv- 

Its  In  loss  to 


I  Is  a  loss  to  the 
Bted  and  fre- 
on  them. 
In  1946  when 


proposals  have  been  carefully  studied  by 
the  subcommittee. 

Three  yean  ago  I  Joined  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Sefiator  from  Illinois  in  In- 
troducing legislation  which  contained  a 
number  of  these  suggestions  with  the 
thought  that  they  could  be  studied  and 
ccHnmented  upon  by  all  Interested  parties 
and  the  subcommittee  has  received  such 
OMnment  from  the  agencies  and  from 
those  who  practice  before  them.  In  ad- 
dition, at  my  request,  a  group  of  scholars 
and  experts  in  the  field  of  administrative 
procedure  was  created  as  a  board  of  con- 
sultants to  contribute  their  Icnowledge 
to  this  project. 

The  bill  which  Is  now  being  considered 
is  the  result  of  all  this  study.  A  major 
feature  of  this  bill  is  the  attempt  to  pro- 
vide those  who  head  the  various  agencies 
with  the  necessary  time  to  devote  to 
policjrmaiang.  The  worldoad  of  agencies 
will  continue  to  become  an  increasing 
bacldog  unless  sufficient  attention  is 
given  to  policymaking.  Only  If  they 
have  policies  to  gtdde  them  can  the  staffs 
of  the  agoicies  dispose  of  the  cases 
which  must  be  decided.  The  alternative 
is  for  those  who  make  agency  policies  to 
also  decide  every  case,  and  that  has 
proved  to  be  a  physical  impossibility 
unless  they  are  to  merely  rubberstamp 
the  decisions  of  their  subordinates.  Just 
a  look  at  the  dockets  of  some  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  Indicates  all  too 
clearly  how  little  attention  can  be  paid 
to  particular  cases  when  there  are  thou- 
sands of  them  on  the  docket  to  be 
decided. 

Then,  too.  Improvements  must  also  be 
made  in  the  manner  In  which  individual 
cases  are  handled.  The  basic  reason  for 
the  establishment  of  a  multitude  of 
Federal  administrative  agencies  was  the 
general  belief  that  the  matters  c<»ning 
within  their  Jurisdiction  could  be  dealt 
with  more  expeditiously  by  administra- 
tive rather  than  by  legislative  and  Judi- 
cial procedures.  However,  developments 
of  the  last  few  ^ears  and  the  complaints 
of  the  public  have  cast  some  doubt  on 
this  basic  pr^nise.  Administrative  pro- 
cedures have  become  tremendouidy  ema- 
pllcated,  often  very  lengthy,  and  usually 
terribly  expensive.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
said  that  the  courts  have  made  more 
progress  in  modernizing  and  streamlin- 
ing their  procedures  than  agencies  have 
made.  There  are  even  suggestions  made 
today  that  the  administrative  i;»t>ceas  be 
abandcmed  because  It  is  so  much  slower 
than  the  Judicial  process. 

Take  prehearing  conferences,  for 
example.  Few  agencies  use  them  at  the 
present  time  and  yet  the  courts  have 
found  them  to  be  a  most  effective  way 
of  reducing  the  time  needed  for  the  hear- 
ing' which  follows.  It  is  possible  that 
such  conferences,  which  are  held  tmder 
the  supervision  of  the  officer  who  will 
preside  at  the  hearing,  can  be  used  to 
reduce  the  number  of  contested  Issues 
and  to  obtain  agreement  on  facts  which 
are  not  subject  to  dispute.  Agreonents 
can  also  be  worked  out  with  respect  to 
the  testimony  of  expert  witnesses. 

Then  there  is  discoveiy.  Most  lawyers 
today  find  it  an  Invaluable  tool  in  pre- 
paring for  a  hearing  because  it  means 
that  the  facts  can  be  developed  in  ad- 


vance of  the  hearing  and  the  time  the 
hearing  takes  can  be  greatly  reduced. 
Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  all  of  the  facts  Increases  chance 
of  settlement,  discovery  has  still  greater 
utility. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  means  for 
speeding  up  the  hearing  itself.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  use  of  abridged  procedures 
and  for  Interlocutory  aK>eals  to  decide 
key  Issues  where  neceasary.  But  speed 
Is  not  the  only  consideration.  The  bill 
also  provides  a  baole  standard  of  fair- 
ness tor  cases  of  adjudication  which  are 
not  subject  to  the  formal  hearing  pro- 
cedures and  it  requires  that  the  dedalon 
In  such  cases  must  be  made  without  de- 
lay after  the  conclusion  of  the  proceed- 
ing. These  constitute  important  steps 
forward  In  the  Interest  of  the  public. 

In  one  sense  an  administrative  pro- 
ceeding is  like  an  Iceberg.  The  time 
consumed  in  the  prehearing  and  hear- 
ing stage  is  frequently  far  less  than  the 
time  consiuied  before  the  agency  de- 
cision Is  finally  issued.  This  Is  due  In 
some  measure  to  the  requirement  In  the 
existing  statute  that  all  decisions  be 
finally  made  or  approved  by  the  head 
of  the  agency.  At  the  present  time  the 
agencies  get  aroiuid  this  requirement  by 
utilizing  faceless  ophdon-wrltlng  staffs  to 
do  the  work.  But  this  is  not  as  satis- 
factory as  bringing  the  whole  process 
Into  the  open.  Therefore,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  officer  who  hears  the  evi- 
dence shall  make  the  actual  decision 
which  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  or  re- 
view by  the  agency.  The  bill  also  cre- 
ates an  agency  appeal  board  to  hear 
appeals  from  that  decision.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  type  of  procedure  will 
greatly  speed  up  the  final  decisions  in 
cases  before  the  administrative  agen- 
cies. 

In  addition,  this  bill  Incorporates  the 
provisions  of  8.  1160  which  I  Introduced 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  a  number  of 
other  Senators.  This  legislation  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  freedom  of  Infor- 
mation bill  and  It  will  greatly  enhance 
the  public's  right  to  know  what  Is  be- 
ing done  by  its  Government. 

The  bill  also  Includes  the  provisions 
of  legislation  «iacted  last  year  to  i>er- 
mlt  qualified  representatives  to  practice 
before  administrative  agencies  without 
further  quaUflcations.  The  restrictive 
practices  of  some  agencies  In  this  regard 
have  been  thought  to  reduce  the  repre- 
sentation to  which  the  public  is  entitled 
and  to  increase  the  cost  and  complexity 
of  administrative  proceedings  before 
those  agencies. 

I  shall  hot  attempt  to  catalog  all  of  the 
other  changes  which  the  bill  makes.  It 
Is  my  hope,  however,  that  the  bill  will 
receive  the  attention  of  those  In  the 
House  who  are  concerned  with  admin- 
istrative reform.  The  preparation  of 
this  bill  has  not  been  an  easy  task.  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator  Diucsxm 
for  taking  the  lead  in  this  matter  for  so 
many  years  and  to  the  memt)ers  of  the 
board  of  consultants  who  have  been  so 
helpful  to  the  subcommittee.  I  also 
want  to  compliment  Bud  Fensterwald. 
Chuck  Helein.  and  the  entire  staff  of  the 
subcommittee  for  the  Job  they  have  done 
on  this  bilL    They  have  worlced  long 
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hours  on  a  Upftrtlaan.  or  rstber  (m  a 
noniwrtiMm  basis  on  the  oonsideratton 
and  drafting  of  these  provisions. 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  advise  the  Senate  of  my  strong 
objection  to  S.  1336. 

In  Its  present  form,  S.  1336  could  have 
the  practical  substantive  effect  of  dis- 
rupting essential  railroad  passenger 
service  In  ICC  "train-off"  cases.  The 
bill  could  protract  proceedings  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  Impalr 
the  public  Interest  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  and  Natural  Gas  Act. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  accompanying  8.  1336  Is  silent 
as  to  the  strong  opposition  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Independent 
agencies  to  the  bill  both  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  In  Its  present  amended  form. 

The  overall  purpose  of  S.  1336,  ac- 
cording to  the  committee  report  is  "to 
revise  and  uxxlate  existing  administra- 
tive procedures  with  new  ones  designed 
to  Increase  the  elBciency  and  fairness  of 
the  administrative  process."  While  con- 
scientiously offered  as  a  procedural  re- 
form, the  Chairmen  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  advise  me  that  8. 
1336  oould  have  a  disastrous  Impact  on 
their  ability  to  cope  with  Inereadngly 
heavy  caseloads,  and  nullify  their  efforts 
to  reduce  regulatory  lag. 

When  oommlttee  hearings  were  held 
on  S.  1336  and  other  bills  in  May  of  1965, 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  tnde- 
pendtnt  ageiieles  urged  amendment  of 
this  Mil  to  avoid  creating  new  backlogs 
and  other  problems.  From  the  silence 
of  the  committee  report,  and  the  36 
amendments  Usted.  It  might  be  assumed 
that  theae  agency  and  administration  ob- 
jections have  been  overcome.  This  Is 
not  the  case.  Chairman  White  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  advises  me 
that  the  problems  raised  by  this  proposed 
legislation  have  not  been  obviated  and 
new  jTTOblems  have  been  created  by  the 
final  version  now  before  the  Senate. 

Chairman  Bush  of  the  IntetBtate  Com- 
merce Commlastoo  advises  me  that  the 
provisions  of  8.  1SS6  could  have  a  dis- 
astrous Impact  on  the  Commission's 
ability  to  cope  with  its  Increasingly  heavy 
wocUoad,  and  lU  abUlty  to  Implement 
and  administer  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act.  The  practical, 
substantive  effect  of  the  bill  on  the  ICC 
would  make  It  difficult.  If  not  Impossible, 
for  the  Commission  to  halt  passenger 
train  discontinuances  before  the  statu- 
tory 4-month  period  expires,  and  to  halt 
\mreasonabIe  or  discrimlnatoiy  rates  be- 
fore the  statutory  7-month  poind  ex- 
pires. 8.  ISM  would  render  largely  use- 
less the  Commission's  existing  modiOed 
procedure.  Furthermore.  It  would  en- 
trust to  a  single  heaiing  officer  rather 
than  the  Commission  Itself  such  impor- 
tant decisions  as  Uie  determination  of 
the  competitive  consequences  of  huge 
railroad  mergers.  Chairman  White  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  advises 
me  that  the  provisions  of  8.  1336  could 
weU  take  some  5  or  10  years  of  court 
migatlon.  to  ttte  detriment  of  the  tax- 
payer, the  eonsomer  and  the  regidated 
IndiMtilss  to  find  ovi  Just  what  might  he 
the  eflaet  of  this  laglBlatlon.  He  polnU 
wt  that  a  13M  eould  wreak  havoc  with 


the  programs  which  the  regulatory  com- 
missions are  responsible  to  administer.  8. 
1336  would  requlro  that  all  Federal  Power 
Commission  eases  wltliout  exception  be 
Initially  decided  by  the  presiding  exam- 
iner, even  gas  certificate  cases  where  at 
times  additional  service  is  xirgently 
needed.  8.  1336  would  allow  any  party 
to  seek  from  a  district  court  anywhere 
in  the  country  an  injunction  against  any 
pending  case,  thus  inviting  delay. 

In  its  present  form  S.  1336  is  not 
merely  a  bill  making  minor  procedural 
changes,  as  the  silence  of  the  report 
might  indicate.  The  bill  would  have  a 
sxibstantive  impact  on  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  other 
agencies  to  protect  the  public  Interest. 

I  .ask  unanlmo\is  consent  that  the  let- 
ters dated  June  20. 1966,  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  ICC  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
FPC  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Rxcorb, 
as  follows: 

iNTKBaTATS  COKMXBCS   ColUCISSIOIt. 

Waahinsfton,  D.C.,  June  20, 198$. 

Ron.    V^AKKEN    O.    MaCIVTTSON, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  SenmU. 
W**hin§toii,  DC. 

DXAB  Chaikman  MAaNxmoN:  On  behalf  of 
tb«  CommlMlon  I  wish  to  expreas  our  deep 
concern  over  Uie  practtcal  substanUTe  effects 
which  8.  1336 — a  bill  which  would  ezten- 
•Ively  revise  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act — will  have  on  our  ability  to  Implement 
and  admtnlater  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  It  Is  our  undentandlng 
that  S.  1336  Is  to  be  OQDal«lered  and  voted 
upon  by  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  June  22, 
1966. 

In  particular  we  wish  to  emphasize  pro- 
visions of  the  Mil  which.  In  our  Judgment, 
COTiM  have  a  dlsasticius  Impact  on  our  ability 
to  eope  with  oar  IncraMlngly  heavy  case- 
load. Under  seettoa  5(a)  (6)  our  existing 
modiflert  procedures— which  have  proven  so 
effective  in  reducing  the  so-called  "regulatory 
lag" — would  be  rendered  largely  useless  since 
they  could  be  used  only  "by  consent  of  the 
parties." 

Section  8(a)  of  the  bill  requires  Issuance 
of  a  presiding  oSoer's  decision  In  all  adjudl- 
«atlans.  Under  seotlon  15(7),  the  Oomaals- 
slon  Is  autborlasd  to  su^wnd  proposed 
chsngee  In  carrier  rates  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  7  months  and  to  enter  upon  a  hearing 
to  determine  the  lawfulness  of  the  proposed 
changes.  If  the  proceeding  Is  not  conchided 
within  the  7-month  period,  the  Commission 
eaanot  prevaot  ehao^es  from  becoming  ef- 
f sctlv*.  Wpswlflc  provlslans  also  rsquirs  the 
Onuimlarton  to  give  prefanofls  to  tbsas  pro- 
ceedings and  to  deoUle  thsm  as  spesdUy  m 
possible.  Under  section  13a(l)  the  Commls- 
ston  may  require  the  continuance  of  certain 
train  servlee  pending  the  determination  of 
the  Uwf ulness  of  the  piopoeed  dlseontlmi- 
anee  tout  not  (or  a  longer  period  than  4 
mowths  The  OoouBlsslon  has  barely  beea 
atiis  to  meet  these  time  limits  by  omlttlag 
the  hearing  oSoer's  report.  When  a  hesrlng 
oAcer's  report  Is  omitted  In  such  cases,  the 
parties  are  enUUed  imder  the  Interstate 
Ctommerce  Act  and  the  Commission's  rules  to 
seek  reoonalderatlon.  Tb*  present  procedure 
ttras  preserves  the  sntoetaatlal  rights  of  par- 
ties. wlUla  much  tins  Is  aavsd  sad  ««^'^^t^flll 
avoided  wtaara.  as  la  the  cms  of  rats  suspen- 
sions and  latantats  train  dlaoontlnaanoas. 
sututory  time  limits  are  met. 

trader  section  8(c)  (1)  of  ths  bin,  hearing 
examtnerV  finding  or  conclusions  of  ma- 
terial fact  woOM  be  subject  to  ezcepttons  by 
the  parttas  only  npoa  the  gmnid  that  tlMy 


are  "clearly  erroneous."  We  submit,  for  ex- 
ample, that  no  such  weight  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  flndlnga  of  a  single  hearing 
oncer  as  to  the  competitive  consequences  of 
a  huge  railroad  merger. 

A  more  complete  statement  of  our  concern 
with  theae  and  other  sections  of  S.  1336  Is 
contained  on  pages  233-250  of  the  printed 
report  of  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedtire  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  These 
comments  are  applicable  to  S.  1336  as  re- 
ported. 

We  win  be  happy  to  furnish  any  additional 
Information  you  may  request. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Bush,  Chairman. 

Federal  Powxh  Commission, 

yrashingtan,  June  20, 19St. 
Senator  Warren  O.  Magnttson, 
Chairman,  Comm.ittee  on  Commerce, 
US.  Seriate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  accordance  with 
my  discussion  today  with  Coounlttee  staff, 
I  am  writing  out  of  concern  that  enactment 
of  a  bill  about  to  be  considered  by  tbe 
Senate  may  frustrate  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  statutes  entrusted  to  the  Ad- 
eral  Power  Commission.  The  bUl  Is  S.  1336, 
to  amend  the  Administrative  Prooedura  Act. 
which  was  reported  by  Senator  Lono  of  Ifl*^ 
aourl  for  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  Jiuie  9, 
1066. 

The  bill  would  substantlaUy  rewrite  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  ot  1948,  a 
statute  which  has  been  thoroughly  tested  In 
the  courts  and  under  which  we  have  learned 
to  operate  effectively.  I  fear  that  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  could  protract  proceedings 
before  us  and  Impair  the  public  lnter«8t 
effectiveness  of  tbe  Fedwal  Power  Act  and 
Natural  Qas  Act.  In  any  event.  It  oould  wcU 
take  some  five  or  ten  years  of  court  litiga- 
tion, to  the  detriment  of  tbe  taxpayer,  the 
consumer  and  the  regulated  utilities  to  find 
out  just  what  might  be  the  effect  of  this 
legislation. 

I  think  It  Is  algnlflcant  that  the  Federal 
Power  Bar  Association,  whose  members  rep- 
resent electric  utUltlea.  gas  companies,  oon- 
sumer  Interests,  competing  energy  suppUan 
and  other  Interveaors,  has  united  In  opposi- 
tion to  8.  1336  and  testified  against  it  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  As  our 
speelallaed  praetlttoners  realize,  even  though 
the  general  American  Bar  may  not,  an  over- 
aU  restructuring  oC  ths  Administrative  Preee- 
dure  Act  could  wreak  havoc  with  the  pro- 
grams which  the  regulatory  Commissions  art 
responsible  to  administer. 

The  provisions  of  the  bUl  are  complex  and 
I  cannot  be  certain  that  any  Individual  pro- 
visions will  have  as  bad  an  effect  on  our 
operations  as  we  fear.  However,  you  win 
appreciate  ttiat  atanost  every  contested  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Federal  Power  Oommlsiton 
has  one  or  more  parties  whose  Intvests  would 
be  furthered  by  delay  and  that  such  parties 
are  certain  to  test  every  opportunity  which 
such  leglsUtlon  affords  them.  S.  1336.  con- 
scientiously offered  as  a  procedural  reform, 
could  Instead  turn  out  to  be  a  source  of  re- 
peated delays.  The  Federal  Power  Commis- 
■toB.  with  the  support  of  Congress,  has  over- 
come one  c<  the  wont  adnUnlstrattve  agency 
backlogs,  and  I  am  confident  that  Congress 
would  not  wish  to  enact  legislation  which 
oould  create  new  ***^fcV>gT 

Among  the  provlslozu  which  most  seriously 
concern  us  are  the  proposed  requirements 
of  Section  8(c)  for  creation  of  an  tnteimedl- 
ate  appeal  board  to  consider  appeals  from 
— amiaera  decMcna  before  the  case  comee  to 
the  foU  OoBunlaiBlaB:  the  provMon  of  Sectton 
•<a)  allowing  any  party  to  seek  ttom  a  dls- 
trtet  court  aaywhara  In  the  eoontry  an  m- 
Junodoa  against  any  pending  esse:  and  the 
provisions  of  Section  2  and  S(a)(g)  which 
page  14  of  the  Jtidlclary  Committee's  report 
eonstiuee  as  forbidding  the  Commissioners 
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from  securing  the  advice  o '  anybody  but  an- 
other Commissioner  In  the  qourse  of  deciding 
tbe  major  cases  which  conM  before  us. 

Another  example  of  a  provision  which  con- 
cerns us  is  the  requirement  of  Section  8 
that  all  cases  vrlthout  exception  be  initially 
decided  by  the  presiding  [{xamlner.  While 
this  CommlMlon  has  genierally  sought  the 
benefit  of  an  examiner's ;  decision  in  con- 
tested cases,  there  are  timga  when  expedition 
requires  that  the  Commission  decide  the  case 
initially  on  its  own.  This  |  occurs  in  gas  cer- 
tificate cases,  if  additional  laervlce  is  urgently 
needed,  and  in  rate  cases  if  the  Commission 
can  resolve  some  of  the  liisues  quickly  and 
provide  an  immediate  constttner  benefit  while 
other  issues  are  being  argHCd  out  t>efore  the 
examiner.  Sustaining  expStllted  decision  In  a 
rate  case.  Mr.  Justice  Clark  recently  said  the 
procedure  employed  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  is  "In  the  besti  tradition  o>f  effec- 
tive administrative  prawrtloeT.  FJ'.C.  v.  Ten- 
nessee Gas  Transmission  |(Jo.,  371  US.  146. 
This  procedure  would  b^  forbidden  by  S. 
1336.  1 

I  enclose  for  your  further  Infonnatlon  a 
copy  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission's  re-- 
port  transmitted  July  17,  1S64.  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  thd  predecessor  bill 
(S.  1663,  88th  Congress) .  Tbe  report  listed 
a  number  of  serious  Impadtfe  of  the  proposed 
legislation  on  the  work  of 
CoounlsBlon.  Theae  probli  Sns  have  not  been 
obviated  and  new  problenj)  have  been  cre- 
ated by  the  final  verslo^ 
Senate. 

Sincerely, 


Enclosure  No.  8141. 


now  before  the 


.  Whrs. 

Chairman. 


Mr.  LONQ  of  Ulssourl.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  bs  considered  en 
bloc.        

The  ACTING  PRES]|)GNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obJect«}n,  the  amend- 
ments are  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc.  I 

The  bill  Is  open  to  f ur^ner  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further 
proposed,  the  question 
ment  and  the  third 

The  bin  was  ordered 
for  a  third  reading,  wii  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  ! 

Mr.  LONO  of  Mlssouil  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  tbe  bin 
was  passed  be  reconsldk-ed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tbe  motion  to  lay  4h  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  , 


EXKUUTIVK  COMMDNICATION8, 
ETC. 

The  ACTIMO  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

BSFOST  ON  OV^tOBUGATIOM  OF  AM  AFPnOPEIA- 

noN 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  the  overobllgatlon  of  an  appropriation  in 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations. 

BxpoRTS  or  C0MITROU.XX  Oenexai. 

A  letter  from  tbe  Comptroller  General  of 
tbe  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  readlneas  status 
of  Idle  ammuniUon-production  faculties,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  dated  June  1066  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  trananlttlng,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  administration  of 
certain  transfers  of  Cofist  Guard  members 
between  permanent  duty  stations,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  Treasury  Department,  dated  June 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  r^>ort);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Reports  on  Visa  Pxtxtioms  Aocoaowo  ths 

BEKEnCIARtZS  THIKO  PRXTEREMCX  ANO  SIXTH 
PrETERENCE   ClASSmCATION 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports concerning  visa  petitions  according  the 
beneflcl&rles  of  such  petitions  third  prefer- 
ence and  sixth  preference  classification  (with 
accompanying  p^>ers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


endment  to  be 
on  the  engross- 

of  thebilL 
Ito  be  engrossed 
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order  of  snceesslop  to  the  presidency  and 
vice  preeidency,  and  to  occasion  when  the 
Presidntt  Is  unable  to  discharge  tbe  powers 
and  duties  of  his  cfBce;  and 

"Whereas,  the  amendment  so  p«oposed  was 
the  will  of  the  Congrea  and  la  believed  to  be 
a  legal  and  workable  compromise  on  tbe 
question  of  presidential  succession  and  pres- 
idential disabiutr.  and 

"Whereas,  said  proposed  amendment  shall 
be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part 
of  the  Constttution  of  the  United  States 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  states  within  seven 
yean  from  the  date  of  Its  submiaslcn  by  the 
Congress;  and 

"Whereas,  our  Nation  has  heratofore  been 
faced  with  grave  and  serious  problems  of 
presidential  succession  when  near  fatal  or 
prolonged  Illnesses  have  struck  down  the 
President,  and  that  to  insure  an  orderly  and 
responsible  exercise  of  the  powers  and  duttes 
vested  in  the  highest  executtve  office  of  our 
NaUonal  Government;  and  thenoe  to  Insure 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Retolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Mitsiasippi,  That  the  herein  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  lae,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
ratified  and  approved: 


OP  DaroBTAnoH  or  Auems — 
WrrHDRAWAi.  or  Nams 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturallzatlan  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  Chaza- 
ros  Kevortc  Ohazarlan  from  a  report  relating 
to  aliens  whose  deportation  has  been  sus- 
pended, transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  May  1, 
1965  (with  an  aecompanytng  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Jrtdlclary. 

AaDirxoMAL.  Copt  or  Certain  Pdbljcatxons 
roA  Qeneral  SsaviCBS  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminlstratcr, 
Oeneral  Services  AdmlnUtratlon,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed 
legMatton  to  authorize  the  PuMic  Printer  to 
prmt  for  and  deliver  to  the  General  Sarvtces 
Administration  an  additional  copy  of  certain 
publications  (with  aceompanylnjg  papers); 
to  tlie  Conunlttee  on  Rulaa  and  Administra- 
tion. 


Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  llr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transa^tloa  of  routine 
nuuning  business  unti)  12:20  pjn. 

The  ACTINO  PRESOpENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectiobi,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

1 1 

ENROLLED  Bilk  SIGNED 

The  ACTINO  PRKfwDKNT  IMX)  tem- 
pore announced  that  m.  today,  June  21, 
1966,  the  Vice  Piesld^  signed  tbe  en- 
rcdled  bUl  (HH.  lS20a(  to  provide,  for 
the  peilod  beginning  !#n  July  1,  1966, 
and  ending  on  June  4o,  1967.  a  tem- 
porary increaae  m  thel  public  debt  limit 
Bet  forth  In  section  ^i  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  vhl  ii  had  previously 
been  signed  by  the  8pej4ker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRSSIDBrr  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  concurrent  Resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Concuxbxnt  RxsoLtmoN  100 
"Concurrent  reeolutlon  ratifying  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
ITnlted  States  relating  to  suecesslon  to  the 
presidency  and  vice  presidency,  and  to 
govern  occasions  when  the  Pieeldent  is 
tmable  to  discharge  tbe  powen  and  duties 
of  bis  office 
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"Whereas.  Sennte  Joint  Beeolutlaa  Mo.  1  of 
tlM  1st  SasHon  of  the  SBtk  OongreaB  proposes 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   to  more   clearly   define  the 


"  "Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or  resig- 
nation, the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President. 

"  'Sac.  3.  Whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who 
shall  take  office  upon  oonflrmatlon  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"  'Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  oC  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Hooae  ot  Rep- 
resentatives his  written  dedaratloB  that  he 
Is  nnaUe  to  dlsAarge  the  powen  and  duties 
of  his  oBce.  and  until  he  tranamltB  to  ttiem 
a  written  dedaratlan  to  the  contrary,  soch 
powers  and  duties  Shall  be  dlsdiaiged  toy  the 
Vice  President  as  Acting  President. 

"  'Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  Preeldent  and 
the  majority  of  either  the  principal  oflkseis 
of  the  executive  departments  or  of  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  trans- 
mit to  tbe  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae  ot  Rep- 
resentatives their  written  dedarsthm  theft 
the  Preeldent  is  unable  to  dlscherge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  Preel- 
dent shall  immediately  assume  the  powers 
and  dnttas  of  the  oAce  as  Aetlag  Fiealdent. 
"  'Thereafter,  when  the  President  transmits 
to  Uie  President  pro  tempete  e<  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae  ot  Bapreeenta- 
ttvea  hta  written  deelarattcB  that  no  laabUlty 
exlsta.  he  aboil  resume  the  powera  and  diitlas 
of  his  office  unless  the  Vice  President  and  a 
BMjori^  of  either  the  principal  cAeera  of  the 
enseutlve  department  or  of  such  other  body 
as  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  tranaoalt 
within  four  daya  to  the  President  pro  tes^ore 
of  the  Benata  and  the  flpeaksr  of  the  Bouae 
of  Representatives  their  written  declaratlrtn 
that  tbe  President  U  unable  to  discharge  the 
piiweis  and  duties  of  his  oAoe.  Tlaeraupon, 
Congress  shall  decide  the  laaiie.  asswihllng 
within  lorty-eigbt  boon  for  that  purpoee 
U  not  in  senslon.  U  tbe  Oonpees,  within 
twenty-one  days  after  receipt  of  the  latter 
wxttten  declarattan.  or,  U  Congreaa  U  not  In 
MSBlon,  within  twenty -one  daya  after  Con- 
greaa is  required  to  sasanibls.  dateaalaea  by 
tw»-thli«i  vote  of  both  Houses  that  tk«  Presl- 
dent  ta  imahls  to  dlacbaigs  the  powa  and 
Auttas  of  his  eAee,  the  Vice 
oonSlttne  to  diachaage  tbr 
President;  otherwise,  the  Prartdent  ahaU  se- 
sume  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  offloa.'; 
and  be  it  further 
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thaX  tlM 


U  State  of 


I  ot  tbla  nnlation  to  tlM  Admlnlstntar 
of  OmamnX  SarrtoM  of  tta*  Vnltad  Statas,  to 
the  SMratwy  of  Stoto  td  Um  ITnltad  StMM. 
to  tha  Pr— Irttng  OOear  of  the  Unltad  StatM 
8«nat«,  aad  to  Xbm  BptUkmr  of  tba  Houm  of 
R«prwntettT—  of  th«  Unltad  StatM. 
"AdoptMl  br  the  araata  Vabraary  S.  IMe. 


By  Mr.  JAOKSOM.  tma  tba  Oonunlttaa 
on   Intarlor   and   Inaular  Affalra.   with   an 


"PretldtiU  of  tht  SmmmU. 
"Adoptad  by  tba  bouaa  of  rapraaantattvaa 
Marob  10. 1»6«. 

"OaAT  PATm  CoaaMi. 
"JtettHf  Spemker  of  the  Aouaa  of  npre- 
tnUtfvM." 
A  raaotntton  adoptad  by  tha  board  of  dl- 
raetofa  of  tha  Jamaa  Vatlay  Baetrle  Ooopara- 
ttva,  me.,  of  Sdcalay,  If .  Oak..  raUtlng  to  fann 
InooBta;   to  tba  Ootnmlttaa  tm  Ai^leultura 


A  raaoluttoo  adoptad  at  a  maaa  maatlnc  of 
Amartoana  of  Baltle  daaeant  in  Roehaatar. 
If.T..  raafltatnlng  thalr  aupport  of  tha  ad- 
mimattstlOB  In  South  Vlatnam:  to  tha  Com- 
mlttaa  on  Voraifn  Ralatlona. 

Votxr  raaolutlona  adoptad  by  tha  VB.  Sae- 
tton  of  tba  Wonan'B  Intamatlonal  Laague 
for  Paaoa  and  Fraadom.  In  Wabatar  Ororaa, 
Mo.,  ralatlnf  to  Vlatnara.  nuelaar  weapon*, 
and  ao  forth;  to  tha  Commlttaa  on  Foralgn 
■atatlona. 

A  roaolntton  adoptad  by  tha  UJB.  Sacttoo 
of  tba  Woman'a  Intamatlonal  Laa«ua  for 
Faaea  and  Praadom.  In  Wabatar  Ororaa,  Mo., 
ratatlnc  to  tba  OItU  Btshto  Act  of  1M«:  to 
tha  OeauBlttaa  on  tha  Judiciary. 

A  lattar  In  tba  natura  of  a  patltlon,  algned 
by  Balph  Hoijwawi>l.  of  Boehaatar.  N.T.. 
raUtlnf  to  tha  caaa  of  JtalpA  fforyta«v«M. 
MrU  W.  Jmeltaom,  Mmm  M.  Oroemu.  LtMop 
Paaaiay,  Harvoy  JTravata.  and  WiUImm  Dal 
Conta.  platntif,  v.  Sta|iA«ii  8.  Chandlar;  to 
tha  OoouBlttaa  on  tba  Judlolary. 

A  raaoHitloa  adoptad  by  tba  VA.  Saotlon 
of  tba  WoDMn'a  Intamatlonal  Laagua  for 
Faaoa  and  Fraadom.  In  Wabatar  Ororaa.  Mo., 
rotating  to  aoonomlc  w^ara;  to  tha  Com- 
mlttaa on  Labor  and  PubUo  Walfara. 

A  raaolutlon  adoptad  by  tha  Tannaaaaa 
niannaoautleal  Aaaoolatlon.  NaahTlUa.  Ttnn.. 
favoring  tba  laaoanoa  of  a  oonunamoratlTa 
poataga  atamp  In  raoognttlon  of  pharmacy: 
to  tba  Oommlttaa  on  Boat  Omoa  and  OlvU 


A  raaolutlon  adoptad  by  tha  azecutlTe  oom- 
mlttaa of  tha  Saginaw  County  (Mich.)  Dam- 
ooratto  Oommlttaa.  raUtlng  to  tha  death  of 
tha  Uta  Senator  Patrick  V.  McMamara;  waa 
ordered  to  lie  on  tha  table. 


REPORTS  OP  COMBinTEES 

Tbe  foDowing  reports  of  oommlttees 
««ra  aubmlttod: 

By  Mr.  TARBOROnOH.  from  the  Oommlt- 
tea  on  Poat  OOea  and  OItU  Sarrlee,  without 
amendment: 

HM.  T4SS.  An  aet  to  permit  eertaln  trana- 
f«c«  of  Poat  OOoa  Department  iqtproprlatlona 
(Bapllfo.  lM8):and 

MM.  ISatS.  An  aet  to  prorlde  for  an  addi- 
tional Aailatant  Poatmaatar  Oenaral  to  fur- 
ther the  raeaareh  and  daraiopment  and  eon- 
atruettoo  engtnaarlng  prognuna  of  tha  Poat 
OOea  Departaaant,  and  for  other  purpoaea 
(Bapt.lTo.lS80). 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUOH.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poat  Offlee  and  OItU  Sarrlee.  with 
am«kdmenta: 

HJk.  908S.  An  act  to  prorlde  for  ooot-of- 
UTlng  adjuatmenta  in  atar  roata  oontnet 
prtooa  (Rapt.  No.  ISM) . 

By  Ifr.  BSUU  from  tha  Ooounlttee  oo  Utbor 
and  PnMla  Welfiara.  with 

HJL  l4oao.  Aa  aet  to 
tha  Xitarary 
(Rapt.  Mb.  UM). 


S.  S4M.  A  bUl  to  amend  tha  aet  of  June 
S.  19M  (Public  Law  8»-441,  80  Stat.  192), 
raUtlng  to  tha  Oreat  Salt  Lake  reUcted  land* 
(Kept.  No.  l»a). 

By  Mr.  RANDOIJ>H,  from  the  Committee 
on  Poat  COoe  and  CMl  S«noe.  without 
amendment : 

8. 2206.  A  blU  to  aitand  certain  baneflU  of 
tba  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act,  tbe  Vetarana' 
Preference  Act.  and  tha  CUaalfleatlon  Act  to 
■mployaee  of  county  commlttaee  eetabUahad 
purauant  to  aactton  8(b)  of  tha  SoU  Con- 
aarraUon  and  Oomaatlc  Allotment  Act.  and 
for  other  purpoeea  (Rapt.  No.  1208). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Poet  OOoe  and  Civil  Samoa,  with  amend- 
menU: 

HJt.  1888.  An  act  to  amend  the  OUaaUlca- 
tion  Act  of  1040  to  autborlaa  the  eatabllah- 
mant  of  haaardoua  duty  pay  In  certain  eaeea 
(Rapt.  No.  1204). 


BXECUnVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  sesiion. 
The   following   farorable   reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MOMHOMBZ.  from  tha  Committee 
on  Poat  oaca  and  ClvU  Sarrlee : 
One  bxmdred  poetmaatar  nomlnatlona. 


BILU     AMD     JOINT     RBSOLUTTON 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSPIBLD  (for  Mr.  Stasx- 

MAM): 

8.8820.  A  bUl  to  atlmuUto  tha  flow  of 

mortgage  credit  for  raeldentUl  oonatructlon; 

to  tha  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  tha  ramarka  of  Mr.  MAnariBLs  when 

ha  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 

under  a  aeparato  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BARTUm  (for  hlmaalf,  Mr. 

Baawann,  Mr.  BAsa.  Mr.  Pioutt,  and 

Mr.  Scott): 

S.8B30.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 

Merchant  Marine  Act,   1086,  to  create  the 

Federal  Maritime  Board-Admlnlatratloo,  and 

for  other  purpoeea;   to  tha  Committee  on 

Commerce. 

(See  the  remarka  of  Mr.  BASTLnr  whan  he 
Introduced   tbe    above    blU,    which    i4>pear 
under  a  aeparate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FONO: 
8. 8881.  A  bUl  f or  tha  reUef  of  Peter  Soon 
Sang  Rhae  and  hla  wife,  Ruth  I.  Rbee;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONTOTA: 
S.  SSSa.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  coinage  of 
proof   aeta   of   aubeldlary  aUver   oolna   and 
minor  cotna  bearing  tha  date  1068;  to  the 
Committee  on  """^'^g  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  OOBB: 
8.8888.  A  bUl  to  amend  aeotton  128(c)  of 
tlUe  28,  XTnlted  Statae  Code,  eo  aa  to  tranafer 
Baywood  County  from  the  weatam  to  the 
eaatam  dlvlalon  of  tha  weetem  dlatrlet  of 
Tenneeaae;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Mlaaourl: 
S.  8884.  A  taOl  for  tha  relief  of  i^grtrr^mM  p. 
Ritarla:  to  tba  Oommlttaa  on  tha  Judlolary. 
By  Mr.  KRVIN  (for  Mr.  Spabxham)  : 
S.S88B.  AbUlfortharallafofDr.Fvnando 
O.  OareU-Hamandea;  to  tha  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALMADOB: 
S.  8888.  A  bill  for  tha  rtilef  of  CUrance  A. 
Pope;  to  tha  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

SJ.  Bee.  160.  A  Joint  reeolutlon  to  au- 
tborlae  the  Preatdent  to  laaue  a  proclamation 
deelgnatlng  tbe  SOtb  day  of  September  in 
1066  aa  "Blbto  TranaUtlon  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judldary. 

(See  remarka  of  Mr.  HAaan  when  he  In- 
troduced tha  above  Joint  reeolutlon,  which 
an>ear  under  a  aeparato  heading.) 


RBBOLCnrON 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  274) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

It9»olved,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prUUosa  hereby  U  authorized  to  expend  Irom 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during 
tha  Slghty-nlnth  Congreas,  830,000,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  amounta,  and  for  the  aame  pur- 
poaea, opedfled  In  section  134(a)  of  the  Leg- 
UUtlve  Reorganlaatlon  Act,  approved  August 
2.  1040,  and  Senate  ReeoluUon  101,  agreed 
to  May  20, 1065. 


STTBraiiATION  OFMORTOAOE  CRED- 
IT FOR  RESIDENTIAL  CONSTRUC- 
TION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SPAaxMAif],  who  is  necessarily  ab- 
sent today,  I  introduce  for  him  a  bill,  and 
read  for  him  his  prepared  remarks  con- 
cerning the  bill. 

•TATnnirr  st  acNAToa  staekscam  bias  bt 
axNAToa  MANanxLB 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  critical  problems  facing  our 
economy  today  is  the  shortage  of  mort- 
gage capital  for  home  financing.  Tlie 
situation  is  growing  worse  and,  unlea 
it  is  corrected,  it  is  predicted  that  large 
segments  of  our  economy  involved  In 
the  construction,  sale,  and  financing  of 
homes  will  be  forced  to  shut  down. 

Families  seeking  homes  are  frustrated 
for  lack  of  available  mortgage  credit  st 
prices  they  can  afford;  hcxnebullders  are 
cutting  back  their  production  by  a  third; 
real  estate  transfers  are  drastically  re- 
duced, and  savings  institutions,  which 
specialize  in  mortgage  finance,  have  cut 
their  commitments  in  half.  AU  of  this 
is  occurring  because  of  the  extreme 
shortage  of  residential  mortgage  capital. 

The  basic  cause  of  the  mortgage  credit 
shortage  Is.  of  course,  the  overall  short- 
age of  capital  needed  to  finance  an  econ- 
omy operating  at  near  full  capacity  lev- 
els, aggravated  by  Imperfections  in  our 
financial  structure  which  fail  to  spread 
the  Impact  of  the  shortage  equitably  and 
fairly  over  aU  segments  of  the  economy. 

It  is  clear  that  homebullders  and  home 
buyers  are  being  forced  to  carry  an  un- 
fair share  of  the  burden  of  the  present 
shortage.  Borrowers  for  home  pur- 
chases are  most  sensitive  to  high  inter- 
est rates  and  obviously  react  adversely 
against  conditions  where  money  is  short 
and  interest  rates  are  high.  Commercial 
and  Industrial  borrowers  are  less  depend- 
ent on  mortgage  credit  and  can  afford 
to  bid  high  for  financial  needs  because 
of  their  high  Income  expectancy. 
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Up  to  the  present  tin  4t  housing  con- 
struction has  dropped  off  only  slightly 
because  of  financial  comii|ltments  issued 
by  mortgage  lenders  pr:#r  to  Uie  cur- 
rent tight  money  emergtncy.  However, 
most  of  these  commit!  [ients  are  now 
running  out  and  the  Nailonal  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders  prfedict  that,  un- 
less there  is  a  change,  ney  housing  starts 
for  the  remsdnder  of  tte  year  will  be 
one-third  less  than  expected. 

The  May  figure  for  nohfarm  housing 
starts.  Just  annoimced  iby  the  Census 
Bureau  today,  are  at  an  annual  season- 
ally adjusted  rate  of  1,^15,000,  15  per- 
cent down  from  May  oil  1965. 

According  to  a  survey  recently  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders,  housing  construction 
volume  will  be  cut  by  34  [i^rcent  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  u^er  their  orig- 
inal estimates.  The  n|6st  important 
reason  for  builders  cuttliig  plans  for  the 
remainder  of  1966  is  the  shortage  of 
money  with  nearly  60  percent  stating 
this  as  a  reason.  The  otlif  r  reasons  were 
labor  and  material  cost;  i  Increases  and 
general  economic  conditk±is. 

In  some  places  mortgage  loans  are  not 
available  at  all,  but  inl  Ipractically  all 
regions  of  the  United  Stales,  the  Interest 
cost  has  gone  up  to  unprecedented  levels. 
Interest  rates  for  first  mmtgages  for  new 
homes  are  not  unconuno^  at  7  percent 
on  the  west  coast.  Thelsiverage  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  Is  6>/^  percent. 
Even  FHA-insured  mortgages,  where  the 
lender  receives  the  full  protection  of  the 
U.8.  Government  against  jcconomic  loss, 
require  yields  of  6.3  pircent  in  most 
places.  I 

One  of  the  primary  idasons  for  the 
shortage  of  mortgage  caiittal  is  the  shift 
that  has  taken  place  in  large  quantities 
of  savings  from  savings  aM  loan  associa- 
tions to  the  commercial  panks.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  savings  ana  loan  associa- 
tions were  financing  over  40  percent  of 
residential  construction  In  the  Nation. 
The  source  of  funds  for  t  l^s  purpose  was 
tbe  savings  of  our  peo4e.  A  critical 
cutback  in  these  savings  or  a  shift  from 
savings  Institutions  into  commercial 
banks  would  of  course  hkpre  serious  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  supUy  of  lendable 
mortgage  funds.  [  [ 

Both  of  these  have  liappened.  In 
April,  the  combined  effect  of  less  savings 
and  high  withdrawals  resulted  in  a  net 
outflow  of  $744  million  f^om  the  savings 
and  loan  associations.  The  word  Is  out 
that  this  is  only  a  beglnnmg  and  that  the 
worst  is  yet  to  come  unless  something 
was  done.  ]  j 

Many  economists  felt  sifongly  that  the 
withdrawals  from  the  savings  and  loan 
•ssodations  were  largely  ilue  to  the  large 
volume  of  certificates  of  deposit  being 
issued  by  commercial  bar^  at  high  rates 
of  interest. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bdard  in  Decem- 
ber 1965  authorized  banks  to  pay  up  to 
5V^  percent  on  the  certiflmtes  of  deposit 
but  cautioned  against  iB^  abuse  of  the 
authority  so  as  not  to  (flsnipt  seriously 
the  traditional  fiow  of  mvlngs  into  the 
specialized  savings  instltiitlons. 

Unfortunately,  competitive  pressures 
for  capital  broke  down  ^  the  good  in- 
tentions of  Chairman  Ma^fin  of  the  Fed- 


eral Reserve  Board  and  it  was  irat  too 
long  before  many  large  banks  began  pay- 
ing the  full  5^  percent  for  eertiflcates 
of  deposit  of  both  the  consumer  and  cor- 
porate type.  The  savings  institutions 
reacted  to  this  competition  by  raising 
their  dividend  rates  to  the  highest  in 
history,  but  were  fighting  a  losing  battle 
against  overwhelming  odds. 

Of  course,  not  all  banks  went  along 
with  this  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
certificate-of-deposit  instrument.  One 
bank,  the  Chicago  City  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  strongly  opposed  banks  paying  such 
high  rates  for  savings  and  labeled  the 
certificate-of-deposit  instrument  as  a 
gimmick.  Mr.  W.  Norbert  Engles,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  City  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  strongly  denounced  the  rate  hflns 
and  placed  an  advertisement  In  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record,  a  copy  of  the 
advertisement  entitled  "Bankers,  Gim- 
micks, and  Discrimination." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Advertisement  to  run  In  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, May  25.  lOSS] 
Bankers,    Oimmicxs,    and    Dibcriminatioit 

Four  percent  la  currently  the  highest  rate 
of  interest  which  any  bank  can  pay  on  regu- 
lar savings  deposits.  This  maxlm\un  limit 
U  eatabUshed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  bnpoeed  on  aU  banks  in  tbe  nation. 

However,  some  bankers  devised  a  gimmick 
In  order  to  advertise  higher  interest  rates. 
Variously  called  a  savings  certificate,  savings 
bond,  and  the  like,  the  gimmick  carries  a 
rate  of  Interest  higher  than  paid  to  regular 
BavingB  ctutomers  and  apparently  aet  by  the 
whim  of  the  banker  Involved. 

We  eameatty  beheve  that  the  extensive  ad- 
vertialng  of  thla  gimmick  has  produced  many 
adverse  effects. 

It  has  started  a  rate  race  anxmg  both  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  in  defiance 
of  official  Washington  warnings  of  caution 
from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler  on 
down. 

It  haa  added  fuel  to  the  inflationary  fire, 
both  real  and  psychological,  from  which  no 
one  will  benefit — except  perhaps  the  inflation 
speculators. 

It  has  forced  loan  rates  up  for  both  com- 
mercial paper  and  home  loans.  Instead  of 
trimming  back  new  expansion,  it  simply  has 
raised  the  coat-plus  factor  which  will  be 
paaaed  on  to  tbe  ultimate  consumer. 

It  has  made  the  purchase  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  homes  almost  Impossible,  for  this  is 
the  first  to  be  cut  back  In  the  lending  market. 

And  it  haa  made  second-class  depoeitors 
of  the  savings  cuatoraera  at  the  banks  using 
this  gimmick.  Thoae  banks  are  not  paying — 
and  by  regulation  can  not  pay — mora  than 
4  percent  interest  to  regular  passbook  savings 
accounts. 

Of  course,  the  savings  customer  who  finds 
his  regular  savings  account  has  become  a 
second-class  citizen  in  the  bank  he  deals 
with,  should  Immediately  switch  to  a  gim- 
mick certificate  or  the  like. 

Or  he  ahould  move  his  account  to  Chloago 
City  Bank  and  Trust  Oon^iany  where  the 
savings  passbook  la  stUl  a  flrat-clasa  dtlaen. 

Perhaps  we  are  a  bit  old-fashlonad.  but  we 
believe  that  a  banker's  primary  responatbUlty 
in  the  savings  field  Ls  to  encourage  thrift 
which  will  lead  people  to  save  money.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  aavings  habit  developed  early  In 
life  oontrlbutea  to  character  building  and  In 
later  years  to  peace  of  mind.  It  certaliUy 
takca  a  lot  of  wlU  power  to  save  money.  This 
cannot  be  accomplished  with  gimmicks. 


We  do  not  Intend  to  enter  the  rate  race. 
Iiutead,  we  are  providing  sound,  strong  bank- 
ing services  for  all  our  customers. 

Chicago  Citt   Bamk  &  Taosr  Co.,   63d 
-    AKD  Halstko  Oiaaar,  Chicago,  00621, 

TaiAirau  3-6800;  Memboi  FIHC, 
W.  NoaBEKT  Enolks,  President. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Praaldent. 
these  developments  have  grown  much 
more  serious  in  recent  we^^s  and  I  feel 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Congress 
to  step  In  and  enact  legislation  to  help 
remedy  the  tight  mortgage  market  situa- 
tion before  the  market  deteriorates 
further. 

The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  can- 
not expect  to  do  miracles  by  solving  all 
the  complex  proUems  resulting  from  our 
international  activity  and  a  full  employ- 
ment level  of  economic  activity.  How- 
ever, I  feel  that  it  can  seryt  to  stabiliae 
the  market  and  give  confidence  to  those 
concerned  so  as  to  reverse  the  present 
dangerous  trend  to  higher  and  higher 
interest  rates  and  restore  the  mortgage 
credit  market  to  its  former  levels. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  has 
three  main  provisions:  First,  to  increase 
the  purchasing  authority  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  for  the 
acquisition  of  FHA  and  VA  mortgages  In 
order  to  bolster  that  maricet,  which  Is  in 
very  poor  sh«)e  right  now;  second,  to 
place  an  Interest  rate  celling  on  short- 
term  noncorporate  time  deposits  in 
commercial  banks  so  as  to  slow  down  the 
fiow  of  savings  from  the  spedaUzed  sav- 
ings institutions  to  the  oommereial 
banks;  and  third,  to  provide  new  author- 
ity to  national  banks  for  mortgage 
lending. 

The  FNMA  provisions  in  the  bill  are  in 
two  sections.  One  would  provide  new 
borrowing  authori^  to  tbe  secondary 
mortgage  f  adUty  by  autborldng  FNMA 
to  issue  debentures  up  to  15  ttaies  its 
capital  instead  of  the  current  authority 
of  10  times.  The  effect  of  this  Is  to  add 
about  $2  bmion  new  purchasing  auttiority 
under  this  facility. 

Mr.  President,  because  there  has  been 
some  allegations  made  that  such  action 
would  impair  FNMA's  existing  obliga- 
tions, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  memorandum 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  on  the  legality  of 
such  action. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

MXMOaAMOUM      OH      THX      COMaTITUTIOXAUTT 

or  FxDiBAi.  LB0X8X.ATIOH  To  iMOaAaa  FNMA 
SECONOAar  Makxjr  Boaaownra  Aot^hobxtt 
FltOM  10  TO  IB  Tuna  Catital  aho  ScaPLUs 
DapAaxMXNT  or  Hooanro 
AMD  UaaAH  DavRjOPsaorr, 
W*»hington.  f>.C.,  Jun*  14.  19U. 
Tbla  memorandum  diacuasea  whether  Fed- 
eral leglalaUon  amending  aeetlon  804(b)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  Increase  funds 
available   for   secondary  market  operations 
by  changing  FNMAIs  boarowing  raUo  from  10 
to  16  tlmea  the  sum  of  its  capital,  capital 
surptue.  general  surplUB.  reserves,  and  un- 
distributed earnings  would  be  susceptible  to 
Bucoeeaful      challenge      on      constitutional 
grounda.    It  haa  been  auggeated  that  aa  tn- 
creaae  m  this  ratto  would  eonatltote  aa  Im- 
palnaent  of  veatod  p»u|»any  ilghta  of  eec- 
ondary  BMrket  eperattona  debemtore  holdera 
In  contravention  of  the  due  process  clauae. 
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W«  ImUst*  l«(laattT«  ravWoo  of  th»  THUA 
Obartir  Act  to  autboftee  »  15  to  1  borrowlnf 
r*tto  would  clMkrly  bo  eoiwtitatloiua. 

The  WKUA  to  •  oorporat*  tnatrusMntallty 
of  tlie  Unlt»d  StatM  ^/hich  estota  pursuant 
to  til*  PMICA  Charter  Act.  It  to  »  enatur« 
of  tb*  UaltMl  StatM.  and  alnoa  Ita  ehartar 
q>«clflaa  that  It  extota  at  tha  will  of  the 
Congraaa,  It  to  aabjaot  to  lactolattva  oootrol. 

Tha  power  of  the  Congreaa  to  alter,  amend, 
or  rep«MU  Ita  charter  to  not  subject  to  aartouB 
queatton.  However,  a  propoaed  chance  In 
the  nnCA  charter  must  be  tested  agalnat  the 
legal  prtndplea  which  require  that  leftola- 
tlTe  aotton  which  alters  a  Federal  corporate 
charter  and  affecta  vested  property  rlghte 
thereby,  must  be  In  keeping  with  the  con- 
aUtutlonal  doctrine  of  due  proceea.  In  other 
wordat  the  change  In  the  charter  cannot  re- 
sult in  a  taking  or  In  an  invalidation  of  a 
vested  property  right,  or  reeult  in  impairing 
the  obligation  at  oontraeta  of  third  penona. 
atnktnf  rvna  Cmtea,  M  VJS.  700  (1878);  Cf. 
Coombea  v.  OetM.  886  VA.  434  (1833). 

Hie  queatton  of  the  oonatttutlonallty  of 
the  propoaed  altermtton  of  the  nOfA  charter 
thus  turns  directly  on  whether  the  altera- 
tion rsBUlta  in  the  taking  or  invalidattoo  of 
a  vested  property  rl^t  or  an  Impairment  of 
the  obllgatton  of  contracts  of  third  persona. 

The  gsnsral  proq>eotus  oonoemlng  FIOCA 
secondary  market  operatlona  debenturea,  and 
the  faee  of  the  debenture  iteelf ,  maks  dear 
that  thess  debentures  ate  corporate  obllga- 
tloas  of  RQfA.  The  hcddars  of  theee  deben- 
turea are  simply  creditors  of  PMICA. 

Neither  the  general  proepectua  nor  U>e 
debenture  confer  upon  the  debentiire  holder 
any  vested  tight  in  the  PNICA  Charter  Act. 
Tlie  debenture  holders  have  only  a  property 
right  in  the  obllgatton  inourred  by  FMliA 
when  it  isBusd  the  debenturee. 

A  ohange  in  the  Charter  Act  which  in- 
•reeMs  PMlCA's  borrowing  authority  does  not 
affeet  thto  property  right.  tUor  v.  rsooma, 
sag  VJB.  148  (1818):  Bmwthome  v.  Oste/,  88 
U.8.  10  (1864).  An  increase  in  the  borrow- 
ing authority  doee  not  affect  PIOCA'a  legal 
obllgatton  to  repay  debenturee  previoualy  to- 
sued,  nor  impair  RQCA's  ability  to  h(»or 
payment  at  these  debenturee.  As  the  gen- 
eral prospsctus  makee  clear  by  paraphrasing 
ssotton  804(b)  of  the  Charter  Act,  "(alddi- 
ttonal  obllgattoos  cannot  be  laeued  if.  as  a 
oooasquenoe,  the  total  amount  then  out- 
standing would  exceed  the  Aasoetatioa's 
ownership  under  the  Secondary  Market  Op- 
erattotu,  free  from  any  liens  cr  eneum- 
branoea,  of  eaah,  Oovemment-insured  or 
guaranteed  mortgagee,  or  direct  or  guaran- 
teed obUgatlona  of  the  United  Statee." 

The  very  asms  sort  of  change  in  Um  char- 
ter of  a  oorporate  instrumentality  of  the 
TJnited  Statee  now  contemplated  with  re- 
spect to  nnCA  waa  before  the  Oongreas  very 
recently.  In  PubUc  Law  88-337  (October  4, 
1808)  the  Oozigrsss  enacted  leglalation  which, 
fRtsr  •!<•.  amended  the  Ftemer's  Home  Ad- 
minlstratton  Act  of  1861  to  authorise  credit 
banks  under  that  Act  to  tosue  debentures 
outstanding  in  an  amount  equal  to  18  times 
(rather  than  10  timee,  under  the  pre-eztot- 
tng  law)  eollecttve  surplus  and  paid-in  capi- 
tal. Bee  B.  Hep.  114.  88th  Cong.,  1st  seea.; 
S.  Rep.  680.  88th  Cong..  1st  ssss.  No  doubt 
was  BKpissssd  ss  to  ths  ecostitutlonaUty  of 
thto  legislation,  whldi  had  the  same  effect 
OB  tha  ownera  of  debenturee  issued  by  Fed- 
eral Intermediate  Credit  Banks  as  the  pro- 
poeed  actton  would  have  on  holders  of 
dsbenturee  tosusd  by  FNMA. 

ACBLXT  A.  FOASS, 

Aettmf  Dinetor. 
Qfles  of  OsfMrsI  Cowusl. 

Mir.  VARKBIAN.  Mr.  Preaident.  the 
other  fMMA  pxovlslon  would  alae  In- 
erBMo  IMMA'8  purtiuwlog  authority  by 
waterim  FMMA'8  vrognm  X  under  Its 
,8peetel  Matetenoe  fonetlon  with  »  |1 


billion  new  authority.  The  funding 
would  come  from  two  sources— 4500  mil- 
lion from  the  Presidential  authority 
which  now  ha«  an  uncommitted  balance 
of  about  $1.8  billion  and  $500  million  new 
Treasury  borrowing.  In  view  of  FNMA's 
new  authority  to  sell  participations,  the 
impact  on  the  budget  of  such  borrowing 
should  be  minor. 

Ttie  $15,000  ceiling  on  purchases  un- 
der the  special  assistance  fimction 
should  permit  the  FNMA  to  revise  up- 
ward its  present  administrative  ceiling 
on  secondary  market  purchases.  The 
purpose  of  the  new  purchasing  authority 
is  to  fund  adequately  the  FNMA  oper- 
ation but  not  to  open  the  floodgates 
to  high-priced  mortgage  loans  which, 
imder  today's  money  conditions,  should 
not  expect  the  same  special  considera- 
tion as  for  loans  for  moderate-cost  hous- 
ing where  the  need  is  greatest.  The 
FNMA  mortgage  price  should  be  set  with 
the  same  principle  in  mind. 

The  section  of  the  biU  to  establish  an 
interest  rate  ceiling  on  certain  types  of 
time  dqxielts  Is  Intended  to  slow  down 
the  interest  rate  war  among  financial 
institutions  now  rampant  in  many  areas 
and  to  diminish  the  outflow  of  funds 
fnan  the  specialized  savings  institutions 
which  carry  the  major  burden  for 
home  financing.  It  Is  temporary  legis- 
lation for  a  1-year  period  to  pomlt 
the  present  very  volatile  situation  to 
settle  down  and  to  give  time  fcur  neces- 
sary adjustments. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  objections 
to  arbitrary  interest  rate  ceilings  set  by 
statute  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  ad<H>t 
some  other  method  to  accomplish  the 
same  purpose  if  one  could  be  found. 
However,  ceilings  on  interest  paid  for 
savings  are  not  new.  Regulation  Q  has 
been  on  the  books  for  over  30  years  and 
was  placed  there  for  very  good  reasons. 
Regulation  Q  prohibits  banks  from  pay- 
ing interest  on  demand  deposits  and  au- 
thorizes the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
place  ceilings  on  time  deposits,  which  at 
the  present  time  are  4  percent  on  pass- 
book savings  deposits  and  5>/^  percent 
on  other  time  deposits. 

My  bill  would  not  disturb  the  celling 
on  eertiflcates  of  deposit  purchased  by 
profitmaUng  corporations  or  on  any 
other  time  deposit  with  a  term  of  at 
least  1  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  disturbing  de- 
velopment involving  mortgage  lending  is 
the  constant  upward  push  aa  Interest 
rates  that  UJS.  families  are  paying  to  buy 
a  home.  lUs  trend  has  occurred  over 
the  last  10  years  and  has  now  reached  a 
level  that  I  believe  is  unconscionable.  A 
family  committing  itself  to  a  6^-  or 
7-peroent  mortgage  loan  over  the  life  of 
the  mortgage  is  Incurring  a  burden  which 
it  surely  will  regret  over  time.  I  hope 
that  when  we  have  hearings  on  the  bill, 
testlmtmy  can  be  received  relative  to  this 
matter  on  what  action  may  be  taken  as 
a  matter  of  public  policy  to  cut  back  on 
these  high  rates  of  interest. 

I  haste  that  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  and  r^wrt 
a  bill  aoan  which  will  receive  eariy  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate  and  the  House.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  act  promptly  to 


provide  the  tools  that  are  needed  to  pro- 
vide some  relief  to  those  who  are  carry- 
ing an  unfair  share  of  the  burdens  of  a 
capital-short  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, the  bill,  with  section-by-section 
summary  thereof,  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  RzcosD. 

"Hie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  and  sectlon-by-section  sum- 
mary will  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

Tlie  bill  (8.  3529)  to  stimulate  the  flow 
of  mortgage  credit  for  residential  con- 
struction, introduced  by  Mr.  MAHsriKLn 
(for  Mr.  Sparkman),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  (Currency,  and  or- 
dered tq  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  3638 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tbli 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mon^s^ge  Credit 
Act  of  1966". 

Sxc.  2.  The  Oret  sentence  of  sectlcm  304(b) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "ten"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "fifteen". 

Sxc.  3.  Section  306(g)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  with  a  view  to  further  carrying  out 
the  purpoeee  set  forth  in  section  SOl(b),  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  the  Association  to  authorized  to  main 
commitments  to  purchase  and  to  purchase, 
service,  or  sell  any  mort^gee  which  are  in- 
sured under  title  II  of  thto  Act  or  guaranteed 
under  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  Statts 
Code,  If  the  original  principal  obligation  at 
any  such  mortgage  does  not  exceed  $15,000. 
The  total  amount  of  such  purchases  and 
commltmente  nukde  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Idortgage  Credit  Act  of  1966  shaU 
not  exceed  81,000,000.000  ouUtandlng  at  uy 
one  time,  and  no  bu(^  commitment  shall  be 
made  imless  the  applicant  therefor  certlflH 
that  construction  of  the  housing  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  mortgage  has  not  commenced. 
For  the  ptirpoees  of  thto  subsection,  $500,- 
000,000  of  the  authority  hereinabove  provided 
ahall  be  transferred  from  the  amount  of  out- 
Btanding  authority  specified  in  subsection 
(c) .  and  the  amount  of  outstanding  author- 
ity so  ^Mcifled  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amoimt  so  transferred." 

SBC.  3.  Notwithstanding  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Reeerve  Act,  section  16  of  the  Federal  4^ 
Deposit  Insurance  Act,  or  any  other  provl-  ' 
alon  of  tow,  no  bank  the  deposits  of  which  are 
insured  by  the  Federal  Depoalt  Insurance 
CorporaUon  shaU  pay  Interest  at  a  rate  ex- 
oee«llng  *\^  per  centum  per  annum  on  any 
time  deposit  made  or  renewed  at  such  bank 
during  the  one  year  period  which  beg:lns  on 
the  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thli 
Act,  unices  (1)  the  depositor  to  IneUglble  to 
hold  savings  deposlta  In  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reeerve  System,  or  (2)  the  deposit 
to  a  depoalt  of  public  funds,  or  (3)  the  de- 
posit to  payable  only  upon  the  expiration  of 
twelve  months  or  longer  after  the  date  It 
was  made. 

Sxc.  4.  Section  34  of  the  Federal  Reserre 
Act  to  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  '^hen  the  entire 
amount  of  such  obligation  to  sold  to  the  asso- 
daUon"  in  the  sscond  sentence  and  insertug 
in  lieu  thereof  "in  whole  or  in  part  and  at 
any  time  or  times  prior  to  the  maturl^  of 
such  obligation": 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  third  ssntence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thsrecrf  the  following:  "The 
amount  of  any  such  loan  hereafter  made 
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shall  not  exceed  50  p^  centum  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  real  isstate  offered  sm 
security  and  no  such  loan  i^tall  be  made  for 
a  longer  term  than  five  yffrs:  except  that 
(1)  any  such  loan  may  be  mUde  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  66%  per  cehitum  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  real  estate  offered  as 
security  and  for  a  term  not  longer  than  ten 
years,  If  the  loan  to  secured  by  an  amortized 
mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  or  other  such  Instru- 
ment under  the  terms  of  i^hich  the  Install- 
ment payments  are  sufficle^  to  amortize  40 
per  centum  or  more  of  the  principal  of  the 
loan  within  a  period  of  n^t  more  than  ten 
years,  (2)  any  such  loan  mfty  be  made  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  66^/3  per  centum  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  real  estate  offered  as 
security  and  for  a  term  Uot  longer  than 
twenty  years,  if  the  loan  Ito  secured  by  an 
amortized  mortgage,  deed  <>t  trust,  or  other 
such  Instrument  under  th^  terms  of  which 
the  Installment  payments  1  fire  sufficient  to 
amortize  the  entire  prlncl|)al  of  the  loan 
within  a  period  of  not  ni(>re  than  twenty 
years;  (3)  any  such  loan  n»iy  be  made  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  80  par  centum  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  real  estate  offered  as 
security  and  for  a  term  |i|ot  longer  than 
twenty-five  years.  If  the  l4*n  to  secured  by 
an  amortized  mortgage,  (i4ed  of  trust,  m' 
other  such  Instriuuent  uni^er  the  terms  of 
which  the  Installment  psjments  are  suf- 
ficient to  amortize  the  entire  principal  of  the 
loan  within  twenty-five  yeifs  from  Its  date: 
Provided,  That  any  such  loan  made  to  finance 
the  construction  of  one  or  more  buildings 
on  such  real  estate  may  be  toade  for  a  term 
not  longer  than  twenty- ei|ht  years.  If  such 
installment  payments  are  sMfficient  to  amor- 
tize the  entire  principal  oi  the  loan  within 
twenty-eight  years  from  lia  date,  and  such 
amortization  commences  within  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  loan;  Wid  (4)  any  such 
loan  may  be  made  on  onei  to  four-family 
residential  buildings  and  on]  farm  and  ranch 
property  In  an  amount  apt  to  exceed  80 
per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
real  estate  offered  as  securik^  and  for  a  term 
not  longer  than  thirty  ye^Vs,  if  the  loan  to 
being  made  for  resale  to  a^pther  lender  and 
is  secured  by  an  amortize^)  mortgage,  deed 
of  trust,  or  other  such  Instriiment  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  instailtment  payments 
are  sufficient  to  amortize  the  entire  principal 
of  the  loan  within  thirty  years  from  its  date: 
Provided,  That  no  association  shall  hold  such 
loans  In  an  aggregate  suih  in  excess  of  10 
percent  of  the  capital  stock  j  of  such  associa- 
tion paid  in  and  unimpaired  plus  10  percent 
ot  its  unimpaired  surplus  I  fund.  The  fore- 
going limitations  and  reetfictlons  shall  not 
prevent  the  renewal  or  ee^nson  of  loans 
heretofore  made  and  shall  iftot  apply  to  real 
estate  loans  which  are  liidured  under  the 
provisions  of  title  n,  tlt|4  VI,  title  vm, 
section  8  of  title  I,  or  title  tX  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  or  which  aii»:  Insured  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  pitfsuant  to  title  I 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Pa^Qi  Tenant  Act,  or 
the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  t^  promote  conser- 
vation In  the  arid  and  senilarid  areas  of  the 
United  States  by  aiding  in;  the  development 
of  facilities  for  water  storftge  and  utiliza- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
August  28,  1937,  as  amendM,  or  title  V  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  las  amended,  and 
•hall  not  apply  to  real  estete  loans  which 
we  fully  guaranteed  or  injured  by  a  State, 
or  by  a  State  authority  for  the  payment  of 
the  obligations  of  which  thio  faith  and  credit 
of  the  State  to  pledged,  lf|  Under  the  terms 
of  the  guaranty  or  lnsurari<)e  agreement  the 
•ssoclatlon  will  be  assured  of  repayment  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  lof  the  loan."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "intoen  the  entire 
unount  of  such  obligation !  fe  sold  to  the  as- 
sociation" In  the  second  sentence  of  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  and  lnsertl<ig  In  lieu  thereof 
"in  whole  or  In  part  and  at  is|ny  time  or  times 
prior  to  the  maturity  of  Mich  obligation"; 


(4)  by  striking  out  the  last  paragraph  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Loans  made  to  any  borrower  (1)  where 
the  afasoclatlon  looks  for  repayment  by  rely- 
ing primarily  on  the  borrower's  general  credit 
standing  and  forecast  of  Income,  with  or 
without  other  security,  or  (11)  where  the 
association  relies  on  other  security  as  collat- 
eral for  the  loans  (Including  but  not  limited 
to  a  guaranty  of  a  third  party) ,  and  where. 
In  either  case  described  in  clause  (i)  or  (U) 
above,  the  association  vrtshee  to  take  a 
mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  or  other  Instru- 
ment upon  real  estate  (whether  or  not  con- 
stituting a  first  Hen)  as  a  precaution  against 
contingencies,  such  loans  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  real  estate  loans  within  the  mean- 
ing of  thto  section  but  shall  be  classed  as 
ordinary  non-real  estate  loans." 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  Mr.  Spark- 
man)  is  as  follows: 

MoRTCACB  CREorr  Act  or  1966 

Section  1  would  Increase  FNMA  purchasing 
authority  under  its  secondary  market  func- 
tion by  changing  the  borrowing  ratio  from 
1  to  10  to  1  to  15.  (The  effect  of  this  is  to 
provide  an  additional  $2  billion  borrowing 
authority.) 

Section  2  would  reactivate  FNIiCA's  Special 
Assistance  Program  X  with  $1  billion  new 
authority  by  shifting  $500  million  from  ex- 
toting  authority  and  adding  a  new  $500  mil- 
lion for  use  In  purchasing  FHA  and  VA 
mortgage  loans  of  less  than  $15,000. 

Section  3  would  Impoee  a  temporary  (1 
year)  4>4  percent  celling  on  the  rates  of  in- 
terest paid  on  time  deposits  with  maturitiea 
less  than  12  months  made  by  depositors  In 
baulks  whose  deposits  are  Insured  by  the 
FDIC  unless  the  depositor  Is  Ineligible  to 
hold  savings  deposits  In  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  or  the  deposit  to  of 
public  funds. 

Section  4  would  clarify  existing  law  regard- 
ing the  authority  of  National  Banks  to  buy 
participations  in  extotlng  real  estate  mort- 
gage loans. 

Section  5  would  authorize  National  Banks 
to  make  a  combined  construction  and  per- 
manent mortgage  loan  for  a  term  not  to  ex- 
ceed 28  years,  the  amortization  to  begin  no 
later  than  three  years  after  the  date  of  the 
loan. 

Section  6  would  authorize  National  Banks 
to  make  30  year  mortgage  loans  on  one-  to 
four-family  dwellings  and  farm  properties 
up  to  80  percent  of  value  provided  that  the 
aggregate  of  such  loans  shall  not  exceed  10 
percent  of  Its  unimpaired  capital  stock  and 
surplus  funds. 

Section  7  would  authorize  the  revtoion  of 
the  "abundance  of  caution"  clause  to  per- 
mit National  Banks  to  classify  as  a  non  real 
estate  loan  a  loan  for  which  the  security  will 
rely  prlmarly  on  the  borrower's  credit  rather 
than  the  value  of  the  real  estate  taken  as  a 
precaution  against  contingencies. 


FEDERAL  MARITIME  BOARD- 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  Senators  Buwstek,  Bass, 
Prouty,  and  Scoxi,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
n  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1036. 
to  create  the  Federal  Maritime  Board- 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  separate  maritime 
board-administration  will  find  the  inde- 
pendence and  leadership  needed  to  as- 
sure a  stronger  and  more  competitive 
high  seas  merchant  fleet  for  the  future. 
Too  often  in  the  past  new  merchant 
marine  policies  have  been  thwarted  by 
a  heavy  bureaucratic  overhead.    It  Is,  in 


fact,  amsudng  to  me  that  the  United 
States  has  been  able  to  make  tough  and 
exacting  decisions  on  questions  Involving 
Vietnam,  tax  policy,  education,  and  other 
major  national  issues,  but  we  have  been 
stymied  for  several  years  when  con- 
fronted with  the  direction  to  take  for 
our  American  merchant  marine.  I  am 
absolutely  convinced  that  a  careful  study 
today  would  Indicate  that  the  Defense 
Department  and  American  exporters  are 
wasting  millions  of  dollars  annually 
through  the  continued  employment  of 
obsolete,  20-year-old,  World  War  II- 
built  ships  that  are  shockingly  Inefllcient 
compared  to  the  larger,  faster,  modem 
vessels  with  up-to-date  cargo-handling 
equipment.  If  the  United  States  had  a 
fleet  of  modem  merchant  vessels,  our 
cost  for  ocean  transportation,  not  only 
for  Defense  Department  but  also  for 
commercial  trafDc,  could  be  reduced  sub- 
stantially. This  inability  to  make  any 
policy  decision  has  been  comparable  to 
the  situation  we  would  have  had  if  the 
Defense  Department  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  would  have  insisted  upon 
employing  propeller  rather  than  Jet- 
propelled  aircraft.  My  hope  is  that  this 
legislation  will  encourage  positive  and 
needed  action. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
pn^rlately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3530)  to  amend  tiUe  U 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1938,  to 
create  the  Federal  Maritime  Board-Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Bartlktt  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators)  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  BARTLiElT  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today  I  introduced 
Senate  bill  3530,  to  create  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board-Administration.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  lie  on 
the  desk  for  a  period  of  10  days  for  ad- 
ditional cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OF    BIBLE    TRANS- 
LATION DAY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  J<Hnt 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  30th 
day  of  September  1966,  as  Bible  Trans- 
lation Day. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
am  informed,  has  proclaimed  this  year 
of  1966  to  be  the  Year  of  the  Bible,  and 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  ex- 
tension of  that  thought,  as  embodied  in 
this  resolution,  because  of  my  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  the  Wycliffe  Bible 
Translators,  Inc.,  which  operates  a  lin- 
guistics institute,  among  other  places,  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

We  in  Oklahoma  are  so  impressed  with 
the  work  which  this  outstanding  orga- 
nization is  doing  that  we  have  recently 
been  trying  to  make  arrangements  to 
secure  the  establishment  of  their  inter- 
national headquarters  in  our  State. 

The  wycliffe  Bible  Translators,  Inc.,  is 
a  nonsectarlan  organization,  incorpo- 
rated in  the  State  of  California.    In  its 
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lutlonal  And  Intemstlonal  operatlong, 
WycUffe  1«  afflliatiHi  with  two  sister  oor- 
poratkms.  The  Summer  Institute  of  Un- 
gulstics,  »lao  a  California  corporation.  Is 
the  scientific  and  educational  orgpanlza- 
tlon  through  which  most  of  Wycliffe  for- 
eisn  activity  Is  carried.  The  Jungle  Avi- 
ation ft  Radio  Service,  Inc.,  a  North  Car- 
olina corporation,  supplies  the  trans- 
portation and  communications  services 
for  remote  areas  in  which  they  oper- 
ate. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Wycllffe  Bible 
Translators  and  its  aflUlate  organlsa- 
tlcms  is  to  study  the  more  than  2,000  un- 
written lai^guages  of  the  world,  to  pro- 
vide alphabets  and  written  form,  and  to 
tnuislAte  the  Scriptures  into  these  lan- 
guages. 

The  corporations  are  linked  together 
by  agreement  to  a  set  of  Interlocking  ob- 
JeetlvM,  stated  by  tbem  m  foUowi: 

(1)  Our  ^ilrltual  and  moral  goal  la  to 
traxMlato  parts  at  Otm  Bible  wltbout  aectarlan 
blaa  and  tbua  to  eatabUah  among  the  by- 
paaaed  trlbaapeopla  of  tba  world  a  baala  at 
bope.  oouraga  and  trust  In  Qod  that  will 
help  than  to  faoa  and  survive  the  Inevitable 
and  (rMpiently  deadly  Impctct  of  the  modem 

rid. 


{*)  Oar  aelenttflo  goia  Is  to  produce  and 
preearre  for  museums  and  blatory  unwrit- 
ten languages  In  written  form — a  dictionary, 
grahunar.  and  Uped  or  written  eeta  of 
legends  for  eacb  of  the  languages  brought 
into  \he  acope  of  our  activity. 

(3)  Our  ciUtural  goal — usually  in  olBclal 
cooperation  with  local  govemmant  agencies — 
la  to  produce  and  print  basic  literacy  and 
educational  materials,  and  to  asalst  In  In- 
troduotng  tribeapeoples  to  elements  of  social 
and  eoonomle  progress  such  as  hygiene,  com- 
munity pi«»»wt.»g  agriculture,  »THTin»]  txvM' 
bandry,  and  light  Industry.  A  program  ot 
bilingual  education  has  proven  an  eSeetlTe 
bridge  to  natlonsl  and  cultural  Integration. 

The  poBonnel  of  the  boards  of  di- 
rectors and  the  corporation  membership 
of  the  Wycllffe  Bible  Translators  and  the 
Sammer  Costttute  of  Linguistics,  the  edu- 
cational and  scientlfle  aflUlate,  are 
IdentlcaL  WycUffe  is  currently  pursuing 
its  objective,  generally  under  contract 
and  by  Government  Invitation,  in  18 
countries  on  5  continents.  Its  1,800 
membexs  are  currently  working  in  neuly 
400  languages. 

The  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics, 
Including  its  over  30  Ph.  D.'s  In  linguistics 
and  related  subjects,  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  sdentlflc  training  of  its 
linguists.  eOL  (^Derates  seven  linguistic 
institutes  around  the  world,  the  three  In 
the  United  States  being  affiliated  with 
the  UnlversltiM  of  Oklahoma.  Washing- 
ton, and  North  Dakota,  respectively.  In 
addition.  It  la  the  vehicle  for  field  work 
overseas.  The  Jungle  Aviation  <c  Radio 
Service,  with  its  own  international  head- 
quarten  at  Waxhaw,  N.C..  maintains  the 
radio  communications  net  for  the  field- 
work,  screens  airplane  pilot-mechanics 
and  operates  a  fleet  of  SO  airplanes. 

The  Wyellfle  Bible  Translators,  with 
its  highly  skilled  and  trained  scientists 
and  adueaton— career  personnd— Is  in 
a  posMcm  to  render  unique  and  welcomed 
senioe  around  the  worid.  Numerous 
soureea  have  adcnowledged  the  urgently 
needed  and  stratefle  nature  of  the  work. 
as  well  M  the  sdxltual  Impact  of  the 


group  whleh  has  been  deaerlbad  as  "a 
Peace  Corps  with  wings  and  a  sooL" 

In  IMS  President  liiacapagal  of  the 
Philippines  wrote : 

My  congratulations  to  the  director  and 
members  of  the  Bummer  Institute  of 
UngulBtlca  In  their  praise  worthy  objective 
which  Is  a  true  manifestation  of  a  doae  feel- 
ing of  kinship,  love  and  esteem  for  the 
Flllplnoe,  and  for  their  help  In  spreading  the 
light  ot  knowledge  and  dvlllaatlon  to  the 
remotest  barrio  of  our  archipelago. 

In  1961  the  President  of  Mexico,  Lie. 
Adolf o  Lopez  Mateos  wrote: 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Institute  of  Lin- 
guistics In  my  country  has  achieved  notable 
success  and  my  government  will  continue 
to  back  such  a  transcendental  task. 

Former  President  of  Ecuador,  Dr. 
Jose  Maria  Velasco  Ibarra,  expressed  the 
wish: 

I  earnestly  hope  that  you  may  have  com- 
plete success  In  your  civilizing  labors.  Yours 
Is  the  way  to  bring  about  closer  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America.  Your  efforts  to  get  i>eople8  to  \m- 
derstand  each  other,  drawing  them  together 
culturally,  will  develop  Indestructible  ties 
on  this  continent. 

The  February  1964  Issue  of  the  Na- 
tional Oebgraphlc  magazine  In  describ- 
ing "The  Five  Worlds  of  Peru,"  noted 
that  in  the  Amazonian  "green  world  of 
Jungle"  the  Summer  Institute  of  Linguis- 
tics was  a  "major  influence  in  helping 
prepare  the  Indians  for  the  severe  ad- 
justment they  face"  as  roads  and  planes 
threaten  their  Isolation. 

Mr.  Oomes  de  Matos.  professor  of  lin- 
guistics at  the  University  of  Recife, 
Brasil,  and  linguistics  supervisor  of 
AID'S  intoisive  Portuguese  program, 
summarised  In  the  Linguistic  Reporter 
the  scientific  and  cultural  contribution 
of  the  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics 
In  that  land.  At  the  University  of  Bra- 
silia the  SIL  group  helped  set  up  a  f  uU- 
scale  linguistics  program  having  even 
a  broader  scope,  leading  to  a  Ph.  D.  de- 
gree. With  national  educators  they 
have  Joined  in  the  planning  of  inten- 
sive courses  in  applied  linguistics  for 
Brazilian  professors  who  may  be  called 
upon  to  hold  chairs  in  the  80-odd  teach- 
ers colleges  scattered  8^  over  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  special 
reference  to  the  WycUffe  Bible  Transla- 
tors because  of  my  special  and  personal 
knowledge  of  their  work  and  my  friend- 
ship with  their  general  director,  Mr.  W. 
Cameron  Townsend.  In  further  ex- 
planation of  the  Joint  resolution  which 
I  Introduce  today  and  to  indicate  the  in- 
terest of  other  organizations,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  a  copy  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, dated  May  19,  1966,  and  signed  tqr 
Mr.  Townsend  and  Louis  Hartman,  C. 
88.  R.,  secretary.  Catholic  Biblical  As- 
sociation, be  Inserted  in  the  Ricoto  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  I  introduce 
today  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoKS,  and  held  at  the  desk  for  10  dao^ 
to  give  other  Senators  an  opportunity  to 
become  cosponsors  of  It. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Tlie  Joint  resolution  will  be  re- 


ceived and  appropriately  referred:  and 
without  objection  the  Joint  resoIutioQ 
win  be  printed  iiv  the  Rkcors  and  held  at 
the  desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  and  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  169)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  30th  day  of 
September  in  1966  as  Bible  Translation 
Day,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi-' 
clary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.J.  Rn.  108 

Whereas  the  calendar  year  1966  has  been 
designated  as  the  "Year  of  the  Bible";  and 

Whereas  we  are  greatly  Indebted  to  the 
scholars  who  translated  the  Bible  Into  the 
Engllah  language;  and 

Whereas  there  are  over  3,000  languages 
spoken  In  out-of-the-way  areas  of  the  world 
Into  which  the  Bible  has  never  yet  been 
translated;  and 

Whereas  there  are  hundreds  of  dedicated 
pioneers  laboring  at  this  dUBcult  task  who 
need  our  encouragement;  and 

Whereas  several  thousand  more  young 
people  need  to  be  Inspired  to  offer  them- 
selves to  help  carry  out  the  task  of  trans- 
lating the  Bible,  and  their  friends  In  the 
homeland  need  to  be  inspired  to  provide  the 
funds  necessary  for  their  support;   and 

VtThereas  the  Bible  translation  task  that 
remains  to  be  done  Is  far  greater  than  that 
which  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
past  nineteen  centuries;  and 

Whereas  the  condition  of  most  of  the  2,000 
linguistic  groups  without  a  written  Bible  la 
one  of  poverty,  lg;norance  and  superstition, 
a  condition  that  lends  Itself  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  dangerous  political  philosophies;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  found  that  this  con- 
dition Is  alleviated  where  groups  receive  the 
Bible  and  learn  to  read  It;  and 

Whereas  this  alleviation  should  be  brought 
about  as  soon  as  possible;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  a 
large  group  of  linguistic  specialists  trained  at 
the  Universities  of  Oklahoma.  North  DakoU, 
Waahlngton.  Michigan,  Indiana,  CallTomla, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  elsewhere  that  thla 
task  can  be  accomplished  by  the  end  of  thli 
century  provided  sufficient  public  Interest  U 
aroused  In  the  problem;  and 

Whereas  the  first  great  translator  of  the 
wh(^e  Bible,  Saint  Jerome,  died  on  the  30th 
of  September:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Bepretentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorised  and  requested  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  30th  day  of 
September  In  1066  as  "Bible  Translation 
Day"  and  Inviting  the  governments  of  State* 
and  communities  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonlaa  and  actlvltlM. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Harris  is 
as  follows: 

WrcuiTx  Bible  TaxMSLATOBS,  Inc., 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  May  19, 196S. 
Prsddant  Ltmdoit  Banna  Johitsok, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ocas  Ma.  PaaannirT:  We  who  believe  that 
the  Bible  Is  the  greatest  spiritual  treasure  of 
mankind  applaud  the  emphasis  you  gave  to 
its  worth  when  you  proclaimed  this  year 
1966  to  be  the  "Year  of  the  Bible."  As  we 
rejoice  and  calobrate  the  fact  that  we  have 
tlte  Bo(dc  at  books  In  our  own  mother  tongue, 
would  It  not  be  fitting  to  caU  to  the  minds 
of  our  people  the  need  of  aharlng  It  on  « 
non-sactaitan  basts  with  the  numerous  mi- 
nority groups  of  humanity  In  whoee  exotic 
tongues  It  does  not  yet  exist? 
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The  proclamation  of  a  "Bible  Translation 
Day"  would  do  this.  It  wOitld  also  consti- 
tute a  great  encouragement  [1p  the  hxmdreda 
of  young  American  Ungutsts:  and  their  col- 
leaguee  such  as  Jungle  plloil,  radio  techni- 
cians, doctors,  nurses,  llter^^y  workers  and 
printers  who  are  presently  {engaged  In  this 
tremendous  undertaking  ln|  put-of-the-way 
comers  of  many  lands  Including  our  own. 
We  humbly  submit  to  yoUr  consideration 
tbe  enclosed  draft  of  what  might  well  be 
Included  In  such  a  proclama.tlon.  You  will 
note  that  we  suggest  the  date  September 
30th  Inasmuch  as  It  Is  the  di  ite  on  which  the 
first  great  translator  of  the  Bible.  Saint  Je- 
rome, died.  j 

In  case  this  suggestion  sliiuld  meet  with 
your  approval,  we  would  life  to  present  to 
you  on  the  date  that  you  tnlght  designate 
as  "Bible  Translation  Day"  tee  or  more  ex- 
traordinary significant  and  I  recent  transla- 
tions of  the  Sclrpturee  such  as  the  Apache 
New  Testament  just  off  the  press. 

Desirous  of  sharing  the  Word  with  long 
neglected  groups  of  our  felljofw-men,  we  beg 
to  remain. 

Yours  respectfully, 
W.  Camxkon  Tow» 
General  Director  of  t 
Translators,  and  The  < 
tute  of  Linguistics. 
Louis  EUaTMAif, 
Secretary.  Catholic  Biblic 


Tycliffe  BibU 
tmmer  Insti- 
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ECONO»nC  OPPOR' 
CORPORATIi 

AMENDKCNT  MO. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  PreMdent,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Sena  ^f  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  PRouTYjJjthe  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Mur  ?hY],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mh  Griffin],  i 
send  to  the  desk  an  ametvlment  to  the 
antipoverty  bill,  S.  3164,  and  ask  that 
it  be  appropriately  referr^,  to  organize 
an  Economic  Opportunity  Corporation, 
capitalized  at  $1  billion,  entitled  to  Issue 
stock  to  tiie  extent  of  $600  million  to  the 
public  and  $400  million  U  the  Federal 
Government,  with  certain  restrictions  as 
to  the  size  of  individual  stockholdings. 
The  Corporation  would  permit  individ- 
uals, organizations,  and  '  private  busi- 
nesses to  invest  in  the  dlmlnatlon  of 
poverty  In  the  United  Staites.  The  Cor- 
poration would  be  empowered  to  under- 
take a  wide  variety  of  tasks  within  the 
antipoverty  program,  for  example,  man- 
power training,  slum  cleanince,  hoiking 
and  loans  to  small  businc^. 

One  outstanding  featuw  of  this  pro- 
posal is  that  the  Corporsition  would  be 
ancillary  to  the  present  program.  It 
will  not  replace  anything,  but  if  it  works. 
as  I  anticipate  it  will,  it  can  graducdly 
add  to,  improve  and  take  over  suitable 
aspects  of  the  antipoverty  program — all 
without  appreciable  cost  to  the  United 
States.  I 

The  legislation  I  am  Inti-oducing  today 
would:  ][ 

First.  Authorize  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Corporation  to  >  issue  stock  in 
a  total  amount  not  to  exited  $1  billion. 
Government  would  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase 40  percent  of  the  Stock,  with  the 
remaining  60  percent  open  to  public  pur- 
chase. No  stockholder,  however,  can 
hold  more  than  10  percent  of  the  public 
stock,  and  5  percent  of  sudk  stock  can  be 
used  by  the  directors  as  In :  sntlve  awards 


to  individuals  who  have  participated 
successfully  in  Corporation  programs. 

Second.  Establish  a  nine-man  board 
of  directors  to  run  the  Corporation — ^four 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  five  elected 
by  the  stockholders.  At  least  one  of  the 
President's  appointees  would  have  to  be 
from  among  the  poor. 

Third.  Empower  the  Corporation  to 
carry  out  any  program  which  its  direc- 
tors and  stockholders  believe  would  re- 
duce poverty  in  the  United  States  and 
would  be  appropriate  for  such  a  Corpora- 
tion. The  proposed  legislation  leaves  the 
organizational  framework  as  flexible  as 
possible  to  permit  adaptation  to  local 
needs  and  to  encourage  maximum  par- 
ticipation of  the  poor. 

We  have  seen  in  Comsat  that  the 
people  will  invest  in  mixed  Government- 
business  corporations.  I  know  of  none 
that  is  more  appealing,  from  a  humani- 
tarian point  of  view,  than  poverty;  and 
this  is  an  effort  to  bring  the  public, 
through  investment.  Into  the  antipoverty 
program.  It  also  will  introduce  busi- 
nesslike management  techniques,  which 
the  program  can  certainly  use  very  ad- 
vantageously. It  will  provide  a  new 
source  of  antipoverty  funds — ^not  Just  the 
Federal  Government.  It  would  bring 
the  poor  into  the  economic  mainstream 
of  our  country,  because  it  would  involve 
them  in  a  business  venture.  Such  a 
corporation  could  take  over,  for  example, 
manpower  training,  slum  clearance,  and 
low-income  housing,  such  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  housing  projects  undertaken  by 
leading  corporations,  like  the  U.S.  Gyp- 
sum Corp.  in  New  York.  It  could  pro- 
vide small  business  Investment  and  loans, 
technical  assistance,  and  other  features. 

Such  a  corporation  might  not  make  a 
great  deal  of  money,  Mr.  President,  but 
it  could  be  viable,  and  it  would  be  an  out- 
let for  citizens  who  are  small  or  large 
investors,  who  feel  that  they  would  like 
to  have  a  direct,  businesslike  share  in  the 
war  against  poverty. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  my  flrm 
conviction  that  UJS.  private  enterprise 
can  be  an  enormously  valuable  ally  in 
the  achievement  of  national  goals,  and 
I  have  sought  in  a  variety  of  ways  to 
provide  In  Federal  legislation  for  incen- 
tives to  business.  Including  management 
and  labor,  to  achieve  valuable  goals  in 
the  public  interest.  There  is  clearly,  in 
my  Judgment,  a  great  need  for  such  in- 
centives in  the  war  on  poverty,  in  which 
the  enormous  capability  of  U.S.  private 
enterprise  has  not  yet  been  adequately 
engaged. 

This  Is  a  serious  failing  of  the  existing 
programs,  which  I  have  supported  from 
their  inception  and  which  I  continue  to 
support,  but  which  I  believe  can  be  very 
materially  Improved  in  many  respects. 
A  number  of  major  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram as  it  now  exists  would  be  Improved 
by  adding  a  mechanism  for  broad-scale 
participation  by  the  private  sector. 

One  is  the  need'for  businesslllce  man- 
agement techniques:  the  confusion, 
overlapping  of  functions,  and  waste 
which  are  plaguing  so  many  of  the  exist- 
ing programs  could  undoubtedly  be  re- 
duced if  business  management,  which 


handles  enormously  complex  enterprises 
with  efficiency,  could  be  utilized.  Our 
defense  establishment  has  long  recog- 
nized this  valuaUe  private  capability, 
but  our  human  resource  agencies  have 
not  done  so  to  any  comparable  extent. 

Another  beneflt  from  establishing  a 
public-private  corporation  is  providing 
a  new  source  of  antipoverty  funds  par- 
ticularly now  when  public  funds  are 
under  extremely  heavy  budgetary  pres- 
sure because  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Why  should  there  not  be  an  omwrtunity 
for  private  Industry,  the  great  welfare 
and  pension  funds  of  labor  and  business, 
the  individual  American  investor  him- 
self, to  participate  in  the  national  effort 
against  poverty.  Just  as  they  have  been 
given  an  opportunity,  through  the  stock 
of  the  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 
and  several  other  public-private,  fed- 
erally chartered  corporations,  to  iwr- 
ticlpate  in  other  national  programs? 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
a  crucial  element  in  our  national  anti- 
poverty  effort  is  bringing  the  poor  into 
the  economic  mainstream,  in  other 
words,  making  sure  they  have  Jobs.  A 
number  of  approaches  to  this  are  being 
tried  undor  existing  programs,  particu- 
larly the  Jobs  Corps,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  and  work  experience  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  and  the  work  study,  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training,  and  various  vo- 
cational education  programs.  I  believe 
these  are  worthwhile  ivproaches  which 
should  be  perfected,  expanded,  and 
linked  together — along  with  public  and 
private  placement  efforts  and  with  pub- 
lic and  private  Job  development  efforts. 
But  I  feel  deeply  that,  even  then,  there 
will  remain  a  huge  unfllled  gap.  In  an 
era  of  rapidly  accelerating  automation 
where  are  the  long-term  Jobs  for  the 
trainees  to  fill?  There  are  only  two  pos- 
sible answers:  either  In  government  or 
In  the  private  sector.  A  number  of  rep- 
utable groups,  including  the  high  level 
National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress 
established  by  Congress,  have  recom- 
mended expanded  public  onployment,  as 
an  "employer  of  last  resort." 

My  own  belief  is  that  this  is  not  the 
answer  to  our  long-range  Job  develop- 
ment problems.  Instead  the  U.S.  private 
enterprise  system,  which  has  expanded 
thus  far  to  bring  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  to  our 
Nation,  must  be  stimulated — and  I  be- 
lieve can  be  stimulated — to  meet  the 
future  needs.  We  can  stimulate  Industry 
to  do  this  Job  if  we  involve  them  fidly 
in  the  antipoverty  programs  with  which 
we  are  experimenting.  This  we  have  not 
yet  begun  to  do  in  any  significant  way. 
Only  the  Job  Corps  and  the  on-the-job 
training  program  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  specifi- 
cally involve  contracts  with  private  busi- 
ness. So  far  the  latter  program  has 
found  a  small  but  growlnig  receptivity 
among  private  companies;  the  fonner 
program  Is  not  big  enough  to  satisfy 
the  number  of  industrial  applicants.  But 
neither  program  really  stimulates  in  a 
massive  way.  and  neltlm  can  ensure 
that  the  needs  of  businefls  expansion  and 
development  are  effecttvely  met. 
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The  pgQpcxed  Kconomto  OiHTortunlty 
Corporatlop  would,  like  ConiMtt.  be 
InlMatwl  bf  inooiponiten  appointed  by 
the  Prertilant  aad  oonflnned  by  the 
Oen>te.  They  woidd  be  Auttooaiied  to 
tame  eapital  atook  In  a  total  amount  not 
ezoeeding  $1  biUloa.  of  which  40  percent 
may  be  purchaaed  by  the  UJEL  Govern- 
ment and  M  percent  by  the  public. 
After  the  Intttal  etock  offerin«,  a  board 
of  nine  dfawetors  would  be  establlehed 
conatsttiv  of  fOur  wpointeee  of  the 
President  ecuiflrmed  by  the  Senate,  and 
flye  elected  by  the  stoekholden  annually. 
At  leaat  one  of  the  President's  appointees 
would  be  from  amonc  the  poor.  Stock- 
boldecB  other  than  the  Oovemment 
woidd  be  limited  to  no  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  stock.  Five  percent  of  the 
stock  coidd  be  used  by  the  directors  for 
making  Incentive  awards  to  individuals 
for  partldpatinff  successfully  in  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  or  for  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Hie  Corporation  would  be  specifically 
empowered  to  carry  out  any  programs 
that  the  directors  fed  are  appropriately 
and  effectively  designed  to  reduce  poverty 
in  the  United  States.  This  oould  Include 
progxams  such  as  the  Job  Corps  and  the 
Manpower  Devdopment  and  Training 
Ad  on-the-job  training  programs.  But 
it  eoukl  also  be  beyond  these,  to  develop 
whatever  new  programs  It  determined  to 
be  desirable. 

Several  particular  areas  In  which  busi- 
ness and  Indnstiy  dearly  have  great  In- 
terest and  gnat  potential  are  OTecifled 
In  the  Mil:  manpower  training,  for  ex- 
ample, emertally  in  the  technical  and 
suhprofessional  oocupatkins.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  an  entire  industry— or  the  In- 
dustries In  one  area — might  eontract 
with  the  Corporation  or  a  subsidiary  of 
Ihe  Corporation  to  pool  all  their  man- 
power training  for  certain  Job  dassifl- 
catlons,  and  this  kind  of  pooling  would 
save  monegr  for  all  the  participating  com- 
panies. The  National  Assodatkm  of 
Itanufacturers  has  initiated  a  series  of 
programs  which  seek  to  achieve  similar 
efficiencies  and  industrial  involvement. 

A  second  field  of  dear  business  Interest 
is  redevelopment  mojects  involvtaig  the 
poor.  The  BCltchell-Lama  middle-ln- 
eome  housing  program  In  If ew  York  State 
has  proved  that  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  ptivatdy  financed.  limited  profit 
housing.  A  number  of  companies — 
JuAabij  XJB.  Oypsum  Co.  In  New  Toxk 
City— have  Initiated  similar  projects  for 
low-Income  housing.  Hie  Bconomlc  Op- 
portunity Corporation  could  Involve  com- 
panies with  experience  and  expertise  In 
housing  and  urtian  redevelopment  In 
cooperative  projects  to  eradicate  slums 
and  degenerating  central  dtfes.  The 
sit-in  of  Mississippi  Negroes  In  Lafayette 
Park  across  from  the  White  House  re- 
cently dramatlwd  the  fUltogs  of  the 
poverty  program  In  the  area  of  rural 
housing. 

A  third  major  area  of  business  Involve- 
ment could  be  providing  investment, 
loans  and  tedmlcal  assistance  to  small 
bushMss  ofwned  by  ttw  poor.  A  start  In 
this  direeltoa  Is  bdng  made  under  title  W 
off  the  iMtulu  Opportunity  Act.  ad- 


ministered by  the  Small  Business  Admln- 
istratioo.  But  it  is  haslrally  a  Govern- 
ment-operated program,  which  can  draw 
upon  Iwislness  expertise  only  tangentially 
and  which  is  totally  dependent  upon 
Federal  budgetary  considerations.  It  Is 
hopdessly  oversid)scrlbed  in  dtles  Uke 
NewToi^ 

These  and  other  programs  may  be 
carried  out  by  the  Corporation  on  any 
geographic  or  organisational  basis  it 
chooses:  it  could  establish  subsidiaries 
of  its  own  on  regional.  State,  municipal, 
or  local  lines  or  It  could  contract  with 
profltmaUng  or  nonprofit  entitles  to 
achieve  particular  purposes  or  to  manage 
particular  projects.  The  Corporation 
might  wish  to  contract  with  f^Ti^tlng 
components  of  the  antipoverty  program. 
The  bill  deliberately  leaves  the  organi- 
sational framework,  bdow  the  levd  of 
the  Corporation  Itself,  as  flexible  as  pos- 
sible In  order  to  permit  adaptation  to  the 
specifics  of  local  needs  and  to  encourage 
maximum  partldpatlon  of  the  poor 
themsdves. 

llie  bUl  clearly  contemplates  develop- 
ment corporations,  for  example.  In  the 
Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles,  in  Harlem  and 
Bedford-Stusrvesant  in  New  York  City, 
and  in  similar  disadvantaged  areas  in 
other  cities. 

The  Corporation's  programs  may  or 
may  not  be  i>rofitmaklng  in  any  particu- 
lar instance.  I  believe  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant enough  desire  In  the  business  com- 
munity and  among  the  American  i>eople 
at  large  that  the  antipoverty  program 
should  be  made  to  work,  that  substan- 
tial investment  can  be  expected  even 
without  any  gxiarantee  of  large  profits. 
The  great  interest  Industry  has  shown 
In  obtaining  Job  Corjis  contracts  Is  proof 
that,  with  all  the  difflculties  encountered 
In  running  a  program  under  Govern- 
ment standards  and  restrictions,  com- 
panies are  still  willing  to  Invest  In  man- 
power training  and  basic  literacy  edu- 
cation for  a  much  lower  profit  than  their 
investment  could  tolng  dsewhere. 

Some  of  this  Is  motivated  by  enlight- 
ened self-interest  In  general  community 
development,  some  by  public  relations 
reasons,  some  by  long-range  market  in- 
terest In  equipment  and  services  to  be  de- 
veloped, and  some  simply  by  the  need  for 
the  trained  maniwwer.  Whatever  the 
motivations,  the  interest  is  there  and  can 
be  harnessed  In  the  national  interest  In  a 
meaningful  antipoverty  program.  In  my 
view  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  not  to 
give  this  concept  a  chance,  by  adding  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Corporation  to 
the  Nation's  arsenal  in  the  war  on 
poverty. 

As  far  as  I  can  see.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  the  first  idea  that  has  come  along 
which  tries  to  do  something  about  this 
dfort  In  a  businesslike  way.  and  to  get 
the  public  involved  directly  as  partners  In 
a  hi^ily  humanitarian  effort  which  calls 
for  cot^wratlon  from  ttie  heart. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  recdved,  jointed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

Tlie  amendment  (No.  610)  was  re- 
fdred  to  the  Coounittee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


THE  NATION'S  WAR  ON  POVERTY- 
AMENDMENTS 


MO.  ail 

Mr.  FANNIN  submitted  amer^dments. 
Intended  to  be  pnnweed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  in  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee' 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

AMUI91CKMT   KO.    019 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  ttnd  ask  to  be 
printed  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  Amendments  of  1966,  to  give  greater 
attention  to  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
poor  in  the  war  on  iwverty. 

I  realize  that  the  war  on  poverty  has 
many  detractors.  I  am  not  one  of  them, 
nor  are  the  people  I  speak  for  today.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  per- 
formed well  in  the  face  of  problems 
and  complexities  that  would  have  sty- 
mied lesser  men  and  organizations. 

But  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
concern  among  our  elderly  population 
that  the  war  on  poverty  is  not  being 
waged  for  them.  The  underpinnings  of 
the  entire  concept  of  our  poverty  pro- 
gram was.  and  is  today,  the  brealdng  of 
poverty's  cycle  at  its  most  vulnerable 
point — out  Nation's  ixwr  3routh.  This 
Is  OEO's  major  direction,  and  it  should 
continue  to  be  Its  major  emphasis.  Yet 
we  cannot  forget  that  there  are  5.4  mU- 
llon  aged  poor — that  represents  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  poor  in  this  country. 
More  Important,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
one-third  of  all  poor  families  are  headed 
by  persons  55  years  of  age  or  older.  We 
must  do  more  in  this  older  category  If 
we  are  to  be  successful  vrlth  our  young. 
I  am  told  by  those  who  are  vltaJly  inter- 
ested in  the  plight  of  this  age  group  that 
they  have  not  recdved  due  consideration 
in  the  OEO  program. 

The  representatives  of  older  Americans 
have  long  sought  an  Induslon  in  this 
war's  strategy  at  a  meaningful  level.  The 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aghig  has 
made  as  its  first  recommendation  in  its 
just-published  report,  that  there  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  OEO  for  the  elderly. 
Chairman  Smathiis  of  that  committee 
successfully  amended  the  poverty  bill  last 
year  with  a  section  declaring  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  the  elderly  poor  have 
a  greater  place  In  the  poverty  program. 
Still,  not  enough  Is  bdng  done,  and  I  be- 
hove this  problem  will  not  be  handled  un- 
til there  is  a  hlgh-levd  official  and  an 
all-encompassing  program  for  the  aged 
in  OEO. 

My  amendment  would  create  such  an 
official.  It  would  iQso  briefly  describe 
his  mandate  to  develop  dderly  programs 
in  the  area  of  employment  opportunities, 
public  service  opportunities,  and  educa- 
tional activities.  This  mandate  is  in 
keeping  with  Preddent  Johnson's  recent- 
ly stated  bill  of  rights  for  the  elderly 
where  he  said  if  the  dderly  want  to 
work,  they  should  have  that  light,  if  they 
want  sdK)ollng  they  should  have  that 
right,  If  they  want  to  vdunteer  their 
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services  to  the  commu  r  Ity.  ttiey  should 
have  that  right.  I 

Director  Shrlver  and  1  have  discussed 
this  matter  in  the  past,  I  take  it  to  be 
his  view  that  a  prollferMlon  of  Assistant 
Directors  in  OEO,  suc](  as  for  Indians, 
the  rural  poor,  and  so  i  in  would  not  be  a 
healthy  development,  ['agree  with  that, 
but  the  elderly  can  »  differentiated. 
OEO  is  a  youth  orien^^  agency.  The 
establishment  of  an  /4sistant  Director 
for  the  elderly  would  brovlde  a  badly 
needed  balance,  so  the  o  there  would  be 
greater  emphasis  on  programs  for  the 
older  Indian,  the  older  rural  poor,  the 
older  urban  poor  and  so|  forth.  The  point 
Is.  I  am  talking  about  (he  entire  elderly 
population  regardless  of  category,  as  the 
Director  of  OEO  spoke  ih  Senate  hearings 
this  momhig  with  emphasis  on  the 
younger  American.  j 

In  essence,  Mr.  Presl^nt.  we  all  know 
that  the  next  5  years  will  prove  that 
the  most  imaginative  \  new  social  pro- 
grams for  the  poor  and  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  will  be  thei  result  of  OEO's 
stimulation  and  eneri^i  I  want  to  be 
assured  that  the  elderly!  and  their  prob- 
lems will  also  be  exposed  to  this  experi- 
mentation and  new  thought. 

The  PRESIDING  [OPPICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  receiVed,  printed,  and 
appropriatdy  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.B12)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  ^ibor  and  Public 
Welfare. 
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1066— AMEND- 


PEDERAL     SALARY 
BENEFITS  ACT  OP 
MENT 

AMENOmNT   ][).    813 

Mr.  ERVIN  (for  Mr.  Bpaucmar)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment;  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  SPARkHAW,  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  14122)  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  orderfd  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed,  i 


PROPOSED  A 
OPERATION 
DOM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Prudent,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  AtOB4c  Energy  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  ion 
for  Cooperation,  I  wis  !^  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  pursuant  iifi  section  128c  of 
the  Atomic  Energy 
amended,  the  Atomic 
sion  has  submitted  to  tlj^ 

tee  the  following:  A  p._ _^. 

ment  for  cooperation  ihJ  the  civil  power 
applications  of  atomic  energy  with  the 


FOR  CO- 
ITED  E3NG- 


Att   of    1954,    as 
lergy  Commls- 
Jolnt  Commit- 
new  agree- 


Kingdom.  and 

iting  agreement 

United  Kingdom 

energy.   Both 

!nt  and  the 

by  the  Joint 


Government  of  the  Unl 

an  amendment  to  the  e: 

for  co<«)eration  with  _ 

on  the  civil  uses  of  atoi 

the  proposed  new  _„. 

amendment  were  reed 

Committee  on  June  2. 1 

,    Section  123c  of  the  A1  dmic  Energy  Act 

requires  that  these  proi  ^>sed  agreements 

Ue  before  the  Joint  Committee  for  a 

l>ei'iod  of  30  days  whllk  OongreM  is  in 

•e^n  before  biwoming  dfeetive. 

The  pnvoaed  amendE  ifcnt  to  the  exlst- 
"»«  dvll  agreement,  whJ  dh  will  expire  on 


July  21,  1066,  would  extend  the  bade 
agrewnent  for  a  period  of  10  years.  The 
principal  objective  of  the  amendment  is 
to  permit  the  transfer  by  the  United 
States  of  an  additional  2,000  kilograms  of 
IT"  for  fueling  reactors  in  the  United 
Kingdom's  civil  research  and  develop- 
ment program. 

The  proposed  new  civil  power  agree- 
ment would  have  a  term  of  10  years,  and 
provides  for  the  transfer  by  the  United 
States  of  up  to  8.000  kilograms  of  U~ 
during  that  period  for  use  in  the  United 
Kingdom's  civilian  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram. The  agreement  further  provides 
that  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  will  be  requested  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  applying  safeguards  to 
the  materials  transferred  imder  the 
agreement. 

It  is  the  general  practice  of  the  Joint 
Committee  to  publish  proposed  civilian 
agreements  for  cooperation  in  the  Record 
and  to  hold  public  hearings  thereon.  In 
keeping  with  this  practice.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RscoRo  the  text  of  these  agreements  to- 
gether with  supporting  correspondence. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  agree- 
ments and  correspondence  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
VS.  Atomic  Ktnaar  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C..  June  2. 1966. 
Hon.  Chkx  HounxLB, 
Chairman, 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
Congreu  oj  the  United  States. 

Deas  Itm.  HouriKij):  Piirsuant  to  SecUon 
lasc  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1064,  as 
amended,  there  are  aubmitted  with  this 
letter: 

a.  an  executed  "Amendment  to  the  Agree- 
ment for  CooperaUon  on  the  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  Between  the  Ck>Ternment  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland"; 

b.  an  executed  "Agreement  for  Cooperation 
In  the  ClvU  Power  Applications  of  Atomic 
Snergy  Between  the  QoTemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland"; 

c.  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Oommls- 
alon  to  the  President  recommending  approval 
of  the  Amendment  and  the  Agreement;  and 

d.  a  oopy  of  the  letter  from  the  President 
to  the  Commission  containing  bis  determina- 
tion that  performance  of  the  Amendment 
and  the  Agreement  will  promote  and  will  not 
constttute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security,  and  approving 
the  Amendment  and  the  Agreement  and 
Mtthorbdng  the  execution  of  ea4^. 

■nie  proposed  Amendment  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
would  extend  for  a  period  of  ten  years  the 
wtlting  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  which  was 
signed  on  June  15,  19S5.  "nxt  principal  ob- 
jective <rf  the  Amendment  Is  to  provide  lor 
the  transfer  of  an  additional  2,000  kilograms 
of  TT-SSS  (Tom  the  United  States  for  fudlng 
reacton  In  the  United  Kingdom's  civU  re- 
search and  development  program. 

Materials,  equipment  and  devices  trans- 
ferred pmsuant  to  the  extended  Agreement 
wlU  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  guaranteoa 
in  Article  XX  of  the  original  Agreement  that 
no  such  material,  equipment,  or  devices  wlU 
be  utUised  for  military  purjxMea. 

Hie  proposed  new  AgreemaDt  tor  CivU 
Power  AppUcatlons  which  has  bean  bsmo- 
tlated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 


the  Department  of  State  purroant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
wouM  provide  for  the  supply  of  up  to  8,000 
Wlo^l^i  of  U-aS5  for  use  in  the  United 
Kingdom's  clvli  nuclear  power  program  dur- 
ing the  ten  year  term  of  the  Agreement.  The 
United  Kingdom  estimates  that  It  wUl  need 
this  material  to  help  meet  Its  requirements 
for  fueling  its  8,000  megawatt  nuclear  power 
program  which  U  planned  for  startup  in  the 
1870-76  period. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  sale  of  this 
material.  ArUcle  IV  of  the  proposed  Agree- 
ment provides  that  ptloes  for  the  enriched 
uranium  and  for  services  performed,  as 
weU  as  the  advance  notice  i«qulred  for 
deUvery,  wiU  be  those  Ui  effect  at  the  time  of 
deUvery  for  users  in  the  United  SUtea.  The 
same  Article  would  permit  the  transfer  to 
the  United  Kingdom  of  material  enriched  to 
more  than  20%  in  the  Isotope  U-236  when 
there  is  a  technical  or  economic  requirement 
for  such  a  transfer.  Article  IV  would  also 
provide  for  "toll"  enrichment  of  United  King- 
dom uranium  in  United  SUtes'  faciUtles  after 
December  31,  1968.  Article  VI  reHects  the 
recent  changes  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1054  permitting  private  ownership  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  by  enabling  private 
parties  in  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  to  be  parttes  to  arrangements  for 
the  transfer  ot  special  nuclear  material. 
Previously,  such  transfers  were  ccmflned  to 
OoTBrnments,  In  light  of-Che  posslblUty  of 
toU  entlclunent,  Arttcle  V  provides  for  the 
calculatton  of  the  quantity  of  material  trans- 
ferred on  the  basis  of  the  net  adjusted 
formula. 

The  new  Agre«nent  contains  our  usual 
statutory  guarantees  that  no  material,  equip- 
ment or  devices  transferred  pursuant  to  the 
Agreement  will  be  used  for  military  purposes. 
It  also  provides  that  the  International  Atom- 
Ic  Energy  Agency  wlU  be  requested  to  assume 
reeponslMllty  for  applying  safeguards  to  the 
materials  transferred  under  the  Agreement. 
Either  party  may  terminate  the  Agreement 
in  the  event  that  the  parties  do  not  reach 
agreement  on  the  application  of  IAEA  safe- 
guards. 

The  Amendment  and  the  new  Agreement 
will  enter  into  force  on  the  day  on  which  each 
Oovemment  shall  have  received  from  the 
other  Oovemment  written  notlflcatlon  that 
it  has  complied  with  all  statutory  and  con- 
stitutional requirements  for  entry  into  force. 
Cordially, 

(Signed)     Olsmk  T.  Sbabobo, 

Chairman. 
Enclosures: 

1.  Amendment  to  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operaUon on  the  GtvU  Uses  of  Atomic  Ener- 
gy with  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Kmg- 
dom   (3). 

2.  Agreement  for  Cooperation  m  the  Civil 
Power  Applications  of  Atomic  Energy  with 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Kingdom  (3). 

S.  Letter  from  the  Commission  to  the 
President  (>). 

4.  Letter  from  the  President  to  the  Com- 
mission (3). 

AMENDIUMT  to  AoaSSMBNT  FOB  COOHHUTION 

ON  THc  Civn.  Uaia  or  Atomic  BmaoT 
BxTwxnr  thi  Oovauf  mxnt  ow  ths  VmrwB 
Sxaras  or  Ajuaxca  akb  trx  OoraainsaifT 
or  THK  Ukitib  Kimodom  or  Oasar  asixaiN 

AND  NoaTHBlM  lULAMB 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  (Incloding  tlia  Dblted  States  Atomic 
Bnaigy  Gommlsitati)  and  the  Oopgmmant 
U  tbe  Daltwl  Kingdom  of  Oraat  Brttaln  aad 
Xorthscn  belaad,  on  lU  own  bahaU  and  on 
behaU  ctf  the  United  KlBCdam  Atonic  Energy 
AuUuxtty: 

Desiring  to  amend  fxirther  and  to  extend 
<te  ««m  d  tts  ap^iinisnt  ttt  Oo- 
oventtoB  on  tlM  otTtt  Umb  a<  Atamis  BSOTgy 

for  Cooperation")   signed  between  them  at 
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WMhlngton  oa  Jun*  IB,  IMS,  m  unendod 
l>r  tlM  HotM  algiMd  OetolMr  ao,  IMa,  UMt 
NoTMBlMr  S,  IMS,  M  Miwn<tod  bf  th*  Agne- 
mant  Mfnad  at  WMhlncton  on  Jim*  IS,  IMS, 
M  modlflad  bjr  tb«  Ogrtwium  algiMd  at 
WMhlDfton  on  July  S,  IMS,  m  amanrtwl  by 
the  AgTMment  aignaA  at  Waahlngton  on 
June  6,  IMS,  aa  amendad  by  the  Agreement 
algned  at  Waahlngton  on  June  29,  1M4.  and 
aa  amended  by  the  Agreement  signed  at 
Waablngton  on  July  15, 1966; 
Bare  agreed  aa  followa: 

ASnCLB  I 

Artiela  XV.  Paragrmpb  (d),  of  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation,  aa  amended,  la  modi- 
fled  by  changing  "400".  which  appears  before 
the  word  "kUograma"  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof,  to  read  "3400". 

ABTICLB  n 

Article  XI  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopwa- 
tlon,  as  amended,  la  modified  by  changing 
the  word  "eleven",  which  appears  before  the 
word  "years"  at  the  end  thereof,  to  read 
"twenty-one". 

ASTicxc  m 

Thla  Amendment,  which  shall  be  regarded 
aa  an  Integral  part  of  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation,  shall  enter  Into  force  on  the 
date-  on  which  each  Government  shall  have 
received  from  the  other  Government  written 
notlfioatlon  that  It  has  compiled  with  all 
statutory  and  constitutional  requlrementa 
for  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Amendment 
and  shall  remain  In  force  for  the  period  of 
the  Agreement  for  Cooperation,  as  hereby 
amended. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorlaad,  have  algned  this  Amendment. 

Done  at  Waahlngton  this  second  day  of 
June  1086,  In  two  original  teztsts. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 


QixtTH  T.  SsAaoao. 
For  the  Qoremment  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Oreat  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland: 

Patbicx  Dsam. 

AoaMMiNT  roa  CoonnuTXOM  m  ths  Cxvn. 
PowBB  Atfucations  or  Atomic  KNiaoT 
Brwkxn  ths  OovxaNMUfT  or  nu  Unitxd 
Btatbb  or  AjuaicA  akd  thx  GovsaKMXNT 
or  nn  UxmD  KnraooM  of  Oskat  BarrxiN 

AMV  NOKTRBUf  laiLAira 

The  Government  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  including  the  United  SUtee  Atomic 
Xnergy  Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to 
aa  the  United  States)  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Qseat  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  on  Its  own  behalf  and  on 
behalf  of  tba  United  Kingdom  Atomic  Bnergy 
Authority  (hereinafter  referred  to  aa  the 
United  Klniplam): 

Oealrtng  to  engage  In  cooperation  In  fur- 
thering the  uae  of  atomic  energy  In  dvU 
power  appUcatlona; 

Have  agreed  as  foUows: 

SBTicaji  I.  scon  or  Aoasucnrr 

A.  Bubjeet  to  the  availability  of  personnel 
and  material,  and  the  applicable  Uws,  dlrec- 
Uvea.  regulatlooa  and  license  requlrementa 
In  force  In  their  req>eetlve  countries,  the 
ParUee  ahall  aaalst  each  other,  as  herein- 
after deeerlbed.  In  furthering  the  use  of 
atomle  energy  In  dvU  power  applications, 
inelodlng  merchant  marine  propulalon.  It 
U  tha  Intent  of  the  Partlea  that  such  aastot- 
anee  shall  be  rendered  on  a  redproeal  baala. 

B.  Restiloted  Date  ahaU  not  be  oommunl- 
cated  uBdar  thU  Agreement,  and  no  material 
shaU  ba  tranaf erred  and  no  aarvloa  ahaU  be 
fumlabed  under  thla  Agreement  If  the  trans- 
fer o<  eneh  matartal  or  the  fomlahlng  of 
such  eervloe  Involves  the  eommunleatloo  of 
Baatrtcted  Data. 

C.  TMs  Avraement  ahall  not  require  the 
•»»»•»■•  of  any  Inftannatton  which  tha 
Farttea  are  not  permitted  to  cotnmunloata 


beeauae  the  Information  Is  privately  owned 
or  haa  been  received  from  aiCiother  Govern- 
ment. 

ARiQLa  n.  KZOBAifax  ow  iNvoaiCATioir 
The  Partlee  ahall  exchange  general  Infor- 
mation In  ths  develc^jimant  of  atomic  energy 
In  clvU  pow«r  applications.  DetaUed  m- 
formatlon  and  applied  Information  In  this 
field  shall  be  exchanged  to  such  an  extent 
and  under  such  terma  and  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed. 

AartCLM  nx.  axspoNsiBnjTT  or  aacaivma  rAarr 
The  application  or  uae  of  any  Information 
(Including  design  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions) or  material  exchanged  or  transferred 
under  tbU  Agreement  shaU  be  the  responsl- 
blllty  of  the  Party  receiving  It,  and  the 
other  Party  does  not  warrant  the  accuracy  <»' 
oompleteneaa  of  such  information  and  doea 
not  warrant  the  suitability  of  such  Informa- 
tion or  material  for  any  particular  use  or 
application. 

AanCLX  IV.  MATKEIALS  FOX  CIVIL  POWXB 
APPLICATIONS 

A.  The  Commission  la  prepared  to  seU  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions to  be  agreed,  such  quantities  as  may  be 
agreed  of  uranium  enriched  in  the  Isotope 
U-2SS  for  fueling  reactors  In  the  United 
Kingdom  civil  nuclear  power  programs  (In- 
cluding programs  for  merchant  marine 
propulsion) . 

B.  The  Commission  Is  also  prepared  to 
enter  Into  contracts  for  the  producing  or  en- 
riching, or  both,  after  December  31.  IMS,  In 
facilities  owned  by  the  Commission,  of  tp»- 
cial  nuclear  material  for  the  account  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  the  usee  specified  In 
paragraph  A  of  this  Article  to  such  extent 
and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  aa 
may  be  established  by  the  Commission. 

C.  With  regard  to  the  transactions  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Article  It  Is  imderstood 
that: 

(1)  contracta  specifying  quantities,  en- 
rlchmenta.  delivery  schedulee  and  other 
terma  and  conditions  of  supply  or  service  will 
be  executed  on  a  timely  baals  between  the 
Commission  and  the  Authmlty; 

(2)  prices  for  enriched  uranium  sold  or 
for  services  performed,  and  the  advance  no- 
tice required  tor  delivery,  will  be  thoee  In 
effect  at  the  time  of  delivery  for  users  In  the 
United  Statee.  The  Commission  may  agree 
to  sui^ly  enriched  uranium  or  perform  en- 
ricliment  services  upon  shorter  notice,  sub- 
ject to  assessment  of  such  surcharge  to  the 
usual  base  price  as  the  Commission  may  ecm- 
alder  reasonable  to  cover  abnormal  produc- 
tion costs  Incurred  by  the  Commission  by 
reason  of  such  shorter  notice. 

D.  The  enriched  uranium  supplied  here- 
under may  contain  up  to  twenty  percent 
(30%)  In  the  Isotope  U-335.  The  Commis- 
sion, however,  may  make  available  a  portion 
of  the  enriched  viranlum  supplied  hereunder 
as  material  containing  more  than  ao%  In  the 
Isotope  U-33fi  when  there  U  a  techmcal  or 
economic  Justification  for  such  a  tranafer. 

B.  It  U  agreed  that,  should  the  total  quan- 
tity of  enriched  uranium  which  the  Com- 
mission has  agreed  to  provide  pursuant  to 
this  and  other  Agreements  for  Cooperation 
reach  the  maximum  quantity  of  enriched 
uranium  which  the  Commission  has  avaU- 
able  for  such  purposes,  and  ahouM  the  United 
Kingdom  not  have  axscuted  oontracta  cover- 
ing the  adjusted  net  quantity  Q>eatfled  In 
Article  V,  the  Commission  may  request,  upon 
reaaonable  notioe,  that  the  United  Kingdom 
execute  contracts  for  all  or  any  part  of  such 
enriched  uranium  as  la  not  then  under  con- 
tract. It  la  understood  that,  should  the 
United  Kingdom  not  execute  contracts  In 
aooordance  with  a  requeet  by  the  Commlsaloo 
hereunder,  the  Oommlaslon  shall  be  relieved 
of  aU  obligations  to  the  United  Kingdom 
with  respect  to  the  enriched  uranium  for 
whleh  OMitracts  have  been  so  requestsd. 


June  21,  1966 

QUAIRTfr    or   KATOIAX,    AVAILABU 
FOB    TBAI 


June  21  y  1966 
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The  adjusted  net  quantity  of  U-23S  In 
enriched  uranium  transferred  from  the 
United  Statee  to  the  United  Kingdom  under 
Article  IV  and  Article  VI  durtng  the  period 
of  this  Agreement  for  Cooperation  shall  not 
exceed  8,000  kilograms  In  the  aggregate.  The 
following  method  of  computation  shall  be 
used  In  calculating  transfers,  within  the  said 
celling  quantity  of  8.000  kllograma  of  U-335 
made  under  said  Articles : 

From: 

(1)  The  quantity  of  U-286  contained  in 
enriched  uranium  transferred  under  said 
Articles,  minus 

(3)  The  quantity  of  U-336  contained  in  an 
equal  quantity  of  uranium  of  normal  isotoplc 
assay. 

Subtract: 

(3)  The  aggregate  of  the  quantities  ol 
U-235  contained  In  recoverable  uranium  of 
United  States  origin  either  transferred  to  tha 
United  States  or  to  any  other  nation  or  group 
of  nations  with  the  approval  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  Agreement,  minus 

(4)  The  qiuuittty  of  U-SSS  contained  in 
an  equal  quantity  of  uranium  of  normal 
Isotoplc  assay. 

AXnCLX    VI.   COOraSATION    BXTWKSK    PnsOMS 

um»B  THS  juanDicTioN  OF  TBX  PAann 
With  respect  to  the  subject  matter  of  thb 
Agreement,  it  Is  understood  that  arrange- 
menta  may  be  made  between  either  Party  or 
authorized  persons  under  Ita  Jurisdiction  and 
authorised  persons  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  other  for  the  transfer  of  materials,  includ- 
ing special  nuclear  material,  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  eervlces.  Such  arrangements 
shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations  in  Article* 
I  and  V  and  to  the  policies  of  the  Parties  with 
regard  to  transactions  Involving  the  au- 
thorised persons  referred  to  In  the  preced- 
ing sentence. 

AKTICLX  Vn.   APPLICATION  OP  SAPXCUAXOS 

A.  The  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom, recognising  the  desirability  of  making 
use  of  the  fadlltiee  and  aervlces  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Bnergy  Agency,  agree 
that  the  Agency  will  be  requested  to  sssume 
responsibility  for  ^plying  safeguards  to  ma- 
terials transferred  under  this  Agreement. 

B.  In  the  event  the  Partlee  do  not  reach 
a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  on  ths 
terms  of  the  trilateral  arrangement  envis- 
aged In  paragraph  A  of  this  Article,  either 
Party  may,  by  notification,  terminate  this 
Agreement.  In  the  event  of  termination  by 
either  Party,  the  United  Kingdom  shall,  at 
the  request  of  the  United  States,  return  to 
the  United  States  all  special  nuclear  material 
received  pursuant  to  thU  Agreement  and  still 
In  Ita  possession  or  in  the  poeeeeslon  of  per- 
sons under  Ite  jurldlction.  The  United 
States  wlU  compensate  the  United  Kingdom 
for  Ita  Interest  In  such  material  so  returned 
at  the  Commission's  schedule  of  prices  then 
In  effect  domestically. 

AsncLX  vm.  gitaxantsxs 
The  Partiea  g\iarantee  that: 

A.  No  material  transferred  pursuant  to 
this  Agreement  shall  be  used  for  atomic 
weapons  or  for  reeearch  on  or  development  of 
atomic  weapons  or  for  any  other  military 
purpose. 

B.  No  material  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement  shall  be  transferred  to  any  unau- 
thorised pereon  or  beyond  the  jurtadlctton 
of  the  Party  receiving  It  without  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  Party  to  this  Agreement 
from  which  or  by  permission  of  which  It  was 
rseetved.  Such  consent  will  not  be  given  on 
behalf  at  the  United  States  unless  the  trans- 
fer In  r«q>set  of  which  it  U  rsquestsd  U  with- 
in the  scops  of  an  agreement  for  cooperation 
made  In  aooordanos  with  Section  laS  of  the 
Unltsd  States  Atomle  Bnsrgy  Act  of  1»M. 


C.  No  special  nuclear  material  produced 
through  the  use  of  any  material  transferred 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement  i^hall  be  used  for 
atomic  weapons  or  for  research  on  or  de- 
velopment of  atomic  weapons  or  for  any 
other  military  purpoee,  or  shall  be  trans- 
ferred beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Party 
in  whose  Jurisdiction  It  Is  fnxluced  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  i  other  Party. 

D.  Their  respective  undertakings  set  forth 
in  Article  VII  with  regard  tc^  fafeguards  shall 
be  maintained. 

axtxcle  IX. 

For  the  purpoee  of  this  Agreement: 

"The  Authority"  means  the  United  King- 
dom Atomic  Energy  Authorlpr. 

"The  Commission"  means  ihe  United  States 
Atomic  Bnergy  Commission,  i  : 

"Person"  means  any  individual,  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  firm,  adaodatlon,  trust, 
estate,  public  or  private  lalBUtution,  group, 
govenmient  agency  or  gove^-^ment  corpora- 
tion other  than  the  Comjoisslon  and  the 
AuthCMTlty.  J 

"Bestrlcted  Data"  means  nil  data  concern- 
ing: (1)  design  manufactu'f,  or  utilization 
of  atomic  weapons;  (2)  tt^  production  of 
special  nuclear  material;  or  I  (3)  the  use  of 
special  nuclear  material  In  [the  production 
of  energy,  but  shall  not  l:*;lude  data  de- 
classified Or  removed  from  ihe  category  of 
Restricted  Data  by  the  apprdprlate  authority. 

"Special  nuclear  material'*  means  ( 1 )  plu- 
tonlum,  uranium  eiu-iched  Ih  the  isotope  233 
or  in  the  Isotope  235,  and  iiny  other  mate- 
rial which  the  Commission  ^d  the  Author- 
ity determine  to  be  special  nuclear  material; 
or  (3)  any  material  artifidj^ly  enriched  by 
any  of  the  foregoing. 


AHTICLE   X.    ENTRY   INI 


FOKCK 


This  Agreement  shall  entfei-  Into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Omremment  shall 
have  received  from  the  othpr  Oovemment 
written  notification  that  it  hti«  complied  with 
all  statutory  and  constitutional  requlrementa 
for  the  entry  into  force  ofl  the  Agreement 
and  shall  remain  In  force  fo  -  a  period  of  ten 
years. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  usderslgned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  thuj  Agreement. 

Done  at  Washington  thla  second  day  of 
June,  1966,  in  two  original  tfxta. 

For  the  Government  of  U^^  United  States 
of  America: 


T.    SXABOBO. 

For  the  Government  of  t^e  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Nhrthern  Ireland: 

nkTKICK  DXAN. 

U.S.  Atomic  Energt  Commission, 

Wathington.  D.C  jMay  27^  1996. 
The  PasBisBMT,  1 

The  White  Houae.  I 

DxAB  lila.  PaxsmsNT:  Th<  JAtomlc  Energy 
ConunlsBlon  recommends  tiiit  you  approve 
(1)  the  enclosed  "Amendmetlt  to  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  on  t^fc  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  Between  tha  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britam  and  Northern  IrelaM"  and  (2)  the 
encloeed  "Agreement  for  Cobberation  In  the 
Civil  Power  Applications  off  Atomic  Energy 
Between  the  Goverimient  '  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Gijent  Britain  and 
Morthem  Ireland;"  determlhe,  with  respect 
to  each  of  them,  that  Ito  ]i#rformance  will 
prcmoto  and  will  not  con8tt|nte  an  unrea- 
sonable risk  to  the  commonldefense  and  se- 
curity; and  authorize  the  ej(acuUon  of  each. 
Tbe  Department  of  State  supporta  the  Com- 
nUsslon's  recommendation. 

The  proposed  Amendment  trhlch  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atomic  isjiergy  Conmils 


lion  and  the  Depsrtment  ol 
te    the    Atomic    Bnergy    AJp; 


State  pursuant 
of    1984.    as 


amended,  would  extend  for  a  period  of  tea 
years  the  existing  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  which 
was  signed  on  June  15,  1956.  The  principal 
objective  of  the  Amendment  is  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  an  additional  2,000  kilo- 
grams of  U-235  from  the  United  States  for 
fueling  reactors  in  the  United  Kingdom's 
civil  research  and  development  program.  It 
is  expected  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  de- 
sire 93  %  enrichment  for  much  of  ita  uranium 
requlronenta    under    this    Amendment. 

Materials,  equipment  and  devices  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  the  extended  Agreement 
will  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  guarantees 
In  Article  IX  of  the  original  Agreement  that 
no  such  material,  equipment,  or  device  will 
be  utilized  for  military  purposes. 

The  proposed  new  Agreement  for  Civil 
Power  Applications  which  has  been  negoti- 
ated by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  aa  amended, 
would  provide  for  the  supply  of  up  to  8,000 
kilograms  of  U-23S  for  use  In  the  United 
Kingdom's  civil  nuclear  power  program  dur- 
ing the  ten  year  term  of  the  Agreement.  The 
United  Kingdom  estimates  that  It  will  need 
this  material  to  help  meet  its  requirements 
for  fueling  its  8,000  megawatt  nuclear  power 
program  which  is  planned  for  startup  In  the 
1970-1975  period. 

Article  I  of  the  proposed  Agreement  pro- 
vides that  Restricted  Data  shall  not  be  com- 
municated under  the  Agreement.  Article  IV 
contains  a  provision  to  assure  comparability 
of  domestic  and  foreign  prices  for  United 
States  enriched  uranium  and  enrichment 
services.  The  same  Article  would  Mrmit  the 
transfer  to  the  United  Kingdom  dT  material 
enriched  to  more  than  20%  In  the  Isotope 
U-235  when  there  is  a  technical  or  economic 
requirement  for  such  a  transfer.  Article  IV 
also  contains  the  usual  provision  for  "toll" 
enrichment  of  United  Kingdom  uranium  In 
United  States'  facilities  after  December  81, 
1968.  Article  VI  reflecte  the  recent  changee 
in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  permitting 
private  ownership  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial by  enabling  private  parties  In  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  parties 
to  arrangementa  for  the  transfer  of  special 
nuclear  material.  Previously,  such  trans- 
fers were  confined  to  Ooveriunenta. 

The  new  Agreement  contains  our  usual 
statutory  guarantees  that  no  material,  equip- 
ment or  device  transferred  pursxiant  to  the 
Agreement  will  be  used  for  military  purposes. 
It  also  provides  that  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  will  be  requested  to 
assume  responsibility  for  applying  safeguards 
to  the  materials  transferred  under  the  Agree- 
ment. Either  pcu-ty  may  terminate  the 
Agreement  in  the  event  that  the  parties  do 
not  reach  agreement  on  the  Application  of 
IAEA  safeguards. 

Following  your  determination,  approval, 
and  authorization,  the  proposed  Amendment 
and  new  Agreement  will  be  formally  ex- 
ecuted by  appropriate  authorities  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  In 
compliance  with  Section  123c  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  Amend- 
ment and  the  new  Agreement,  together  with 
your  approval  and  determination,  will  then 
be  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Respectfully  yours, 

/S/ . 

Chairwian. 

Enclosures : 

1.  ProiXMed  Amendment  to  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  on  the  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy  Between  the  Ooveriunent  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 


S.  Propoaed  Agreement  for  Cooperation  in 
the  ClvU  Foww  i^ipUoattons  of  Atomic 
Energy  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Oreat  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland. 


THE  White  House. 
Washington,  June  2. 1966. 
Hon.  Glenn  T.  Seabosc. 
V.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commiasion. 
Washington. 

Deak  Db.  Seaboxg:  In  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 123a  of  the  Atomic  Baergy  Act  of  1964. 
as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  submitted  to  me  by  letter  dated  May  27, 
1966,  a  proftosed  "Amendment  to  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  on  the  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
em  Ireland,"  and  a  propoeed  "Agreement  for 
Cooperation  in  the  ClvU  Power  Applications 
of  Atomic  Energy  Between  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  Unltsd  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,"  and  haa  rec- 
ommended that  I  approve  the  proposed 
Amendment  and  the  propoeed  new  ..\gree- 
ment,  determine,  with  respect  to  each  of 
them,  that  ita  performance  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security,  and  au- 
thorize the  execution  of  each. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Sectton  123b 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conunisslon,  I  hereby; 

(a)  Approve  the  proposed  Amendment  and 
the  proposed  new  Agreement  and  determine 
that  their  performance  wUl  not  constitute  an 
unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  defense 
and  security  of  the  United  States  of  America; 

(b)  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
poeed Amendment  and  the  proposed  new 
Agreement  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  by  appn^rlate 
authorities  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Conmxlaaton. 

Sincerely. 

IiTNOON   B.   JOHNSOM, 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS   OP 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Ttdincs]  be  added  as  a 
oosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3304)  to  provide 
a  deduction  for  income  tax  purposes,  in 
the  case  of  a  disabled  individual,  for  ex- 
penses for  transportation  to  and  from 
work;  and  to  provide  an  additiontJ  ex- 
emption for  ineoime  tax  purposes  for  a 
taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  disabled. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  Senator  Wn,- 
LiAMs'  bill,  S.  3491,  relating  to  urban  open 
space  land  acquisitkm  and  development. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  WUh- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

JJlx.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  Its  next 
printing  ^e  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  TMr.  Pb.l1  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 95,  to  establish  a  Joint  Cammlttee  on 
National  Sovlce  and  the  Draft. 

■nie  FUSIUDIMO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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NOnCB  OP  PDBUC  HEARINQ8  ON 
NOMIWATIOWa  BEFORE  CX>MUIT- 
TEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday.  Jime  29,  1966.  beginning  at 
11  ajn.,  In  room  2300.  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  the  following  nominations: 

Virgil  Plttman.  of  Alabama,  to  be  VS. 
district  Judge,  middle  and  southern  dis- 
tricts of  Alabama,  to  fill  a  new  position 
created  by  Public  Law  89-372.  aiwroved 
March  18,  1966. 

Rasrmond  J.  Pettlne,  of  Rhode  Island, 
to  be  US.  district  Judge,  district  of  Rhode 
Island,  to  fill  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  89-372,  approved  March  18. 
1966. 

Walter  R.  Mansfield,  of  New  York,  to 
be  UJB.  district  Judge,  southern  district 
of  New  York,  rice  John  M.  Cashln.  re- 
tired. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  In  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  EASTtAm], 
Chairman:  the  Senator  from  Ai^ansas 
(Mr.  McClkllanI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  HxttskaI. 


NOTICE  OP  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON 
NOMINATIONS  BEPORE  COMMTT- 
TEB  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  (Xi 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  toe  Tues- 
day. June  28.  1966,  beginning  at  10:30 
ajn..  In  room  2300.  New  Senate  OfDce 
Building,  on  the  following  nominations: 

John  W.  Peck,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U£.  dr- 
ctiit  Judge,  sixth  circuit,  to  fill  a  new 
position  created  by  Public  Law  81^72, 
approved  March  18,  1966. 

A.  Andrew  Hauk.  of  California,  to  be 
UB.  district  Judge,  southern  district  of 
California,  vice  William  M.  Byrne,  re- 
tiring. 

WllUam  P.  Gray,  of  California,  to  be 
UB.  district  Judge,  southern  district  of 
California,  vice  Harry  C.  Westover,  re- 
tired. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearings  may 
make  such  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClsxxanI. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrttsiu] 
and  myself,  as  dialrman. 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
INDEPENDENT  GROCERS'  ALLI- 
ANCE 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President  our 
former  colleague.  Senator  Wiley,  of  Wis- 
consin, has  called  to  my  attention,  on 
the  occasion  of  its  40th  aimlversary,  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Independent 
Grocers'  Alliance. 

This  organization  has  helped  inde- 
pendent grocers  in  46  States  to  increase 
their  sales  tmd  modernize  their  stores. 
lOA  has  become  the  world's  largest  vol- 
untary foodstore  chain.  It  has  given  its 
members  the  same  tools  as  those  of  their 
larger  corporate  competitors,  and  there 
are  several  markets  where  lOA  independ- 
ent grocers  are  the  sales  volume  leaders. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  lOA  system 
is  that  when  an  Independent  grocer 
Joins,  he  remains  independent.  He  still 
owns  his  own  business  while  following 
lOA  methods  of  advertising  and  mer- 
chandising. 

Prom  an  operation  of  55  stores  40 
years  ago  to  4,108  at  present,  lOA  Is  sig- 
nificant proof  of  the  adaptability  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  that  the  sys- 
tem still  flourishes  in  America.  Here 
are  some  imusual  facts  in  documentation 
.thereof: 

Seventy-two  lOA  supply  depota  now  serve 
4,108  lOA  retailers.  Half  of  the  supply  depot* 
Joined  lOA  since  1060.  and  two-thirds  (48) 
have  warehouses  which  were  built  new,  or 
enlarged  substantially.  In  the  past  ten  years. 

lOA  Wholesale  Supply  Centers  physically 
represent  about  160  mlUlon  cubic  feet  of 
warehouse  space,  or  189J6  acres  under  roof. 
Including  nearly  16  million  cubic  feet  of 
refrigerated  space,  or  about  13%  of  total 
square  foot  area.  The  72  warehouses  have 
total  docking  faclltties  tor  443  raU  ears  and 
880  trucks.  Warehouses  use  a  total  of  1,488 
dellTcry  trucks  and  semis.  Nearly  7,000  peo- 
ple work  In  lOA  warehouses,  3,916  In  the 
office,  and  8,937  la  the  warehouse  or  on 
deUvery. 

Thirty  of  the  73  supply  depots  have  in- 
stalled a  magnetic  type  computer,  37  use  a 
punched  card  data  system,  and  16  are  on  a 
manual  record  system. 

"nie  total  retail  Tolume  in  1068  of  all  stores 
served  by  IGA  supply  depota  was  $3,811,- 
773,000. 

On  July  25,  26,  and  27,  4,300  members 
of  lOA  will  gather  at  McCormick  Place 
in  Chicago  to  celebrate  their  40th  anni- 
versary. In  recognition  of  the  work  of 
this  organization  on  behalf  of  the  small. 
Independent  businessman.  I  take  this 
occasion  to  send  congratulations  to  its 
president.  Mr.  Don  R.  Grimes,  as  well  as 
to  each  of  the  4.198  IGA  grocers  whose 
businesses  are  spread  throughout  46 
States. 


ADDRB88BB,  EDITORIALS,  ARTZ- 
OLEB.  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, mManmeu.  edltoriala.  articles,  etc.. 
ware  ontand  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
ou,  ae  follows: 

By  1».  BUBOIGK: 
StetaBMBt  toy  him  eonoemlag  the  tSd  an- 
nivwiy  at  the  tndependenoe  ot  Ti^ti«^ 


CONTINUATION  OP  PEDERAL 
AIRPORT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  lir.  President,  it  is 
gratifying  that  the  Senate  has  acted  with 
what  I  consider  to  be  foresight  and  wis- 
dom In  am>rovlng  S.  3096,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Pederal  Airport  Act.  The  measure, 
brought  to  the  floor  by  the  able  and 
energetic  chairman  of  the  Senrte  Sub- 
committee on  Aviation.  Senator  Mon- 
acunr,  would  continue  this  valuable  pro- 


gram for  8  additional  years,  through 
fiscal  1970,  at  the  presmt  authorization 
level  of  $75  million  per  year. 

I  was  necessarily  absent  yesterday 
when  the  Senate  unanimously  agreed, 
without  a  rollcall,  to  S.  3096.  At  that 
time  I  was  attending  a  gathering  to  com- 
memorate the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  permit  the 
blind  to  operate  vending  stands  on  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  locations. 

An  efficient  system  of  modem  airports 
is  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  con- 
tinued economic  growth  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  vital  to  our  national  se- 
curity. More  and  more  we  depend  on  air 
transportation  to  meet  the  need  for 
rapid  movement  of  both  people  and  ma- 
terial over  long  distances.  It  is  obvious 
that  without  a  sufficient  number  of 
strategically  located  airports  this  bur- 
geoning need  cannot  be  met. 

In  1950,  14  percent  of  all  passenger- 
miles  traveled  in  intercity  common  car- 
riage was  provided  by  air.  Ten  years 
later,  in  1960,  aviation  provided  52  per- 
cent of  all  passenger-miles  traveled  In 
intercity  common  carriage,  with  buses 
and  rails  sharing  the  remaining  48  per- 
cent. The  Increase  recorded  by  the  air- 
lines during  that  decade  was  frcnn  8 
billion  passenger-miles  to  over  60  billion 
passenger-miles. 

These  figmres  appeared  In  an  Informa- 
tive article  by  Cole  Morrow,  Director  of 
the  Airport  Service  of  the  Pederal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  in  the  June  1966  Issue  of 
American  Road  Builder  magazine.  Mr. 
Morrow  is  an  authority  in  the  overall 
field  of  aviation,  particularly  airport  con- 
struction and  its  corollaries. 

He  wrote: 

Let's  take  a  lo(A  at  another  trend  In  our 
economy,  whUe  keeping  the  foregoing  statis- 
tics In  mind.  Before  World  War  n,  about 
9  out  of  every  10  of  the  new  factories  built 
were  located  In  a  metropolitan  area.  By 
1063,  8  out  of  10  new  factories  built  were 
located  In  small,  rural  type  areas. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  indus- 
try is  locking  to  outlying  areas  in  the 
construction  of  new  facilities,  as  Mr. 
Morrow  indicates.  This  trend  under- 
scores the  increased  requirements  for 
air  transportation  which  have  been  felt. 
With  airline  passenger  miles  increasing 
at  a  rate  of  about  12  percent  annually, 
and  with  approximately  two-thirds  of  all 
airlines  passengers  traveling  on  business, 
it  is  evident  that  our  marketplace  is  ir- 
revokably  tied  to  airports  and  air  travel. 
The  continuation  and  strengthening  of 
programs  carried  on  under  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Airport  Act  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  maintaining  and 
augmenting  the  prosperity  which  we 
know  and  the  expansion  which  we  are 
experiencing. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives it  was  my  responsibility  to  be 
an  original  sponsor  of  the  Pedend  Air- 
port Act,  which  was  signed  into  law  by 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  on  May  13, 
1946.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  sig- 
nificant degree  In  which  this  legislation 
has  helped  to  further  the  growth  of  the 
aviation  industry  and  this  Nation's  social 
and  economic  expansion. 
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Since  the  program  was  iaugurated  the 
combined  capital  outlay  ;0f  Federal  and 
sponsored  funds  for  eligible  items  totaled 
$1.75  billion.  Federal  caMi  expenditures 
have  amounted  to  more  ^an  $750  mil- 
lion. Allocations  have  been  made  to 
over  6,000  projects  and  more  than  2,000 
public  airports  in  all  pary  of  the  United 
States. 

West  Virginia  has  shar^  in  this  prog- 
ress. Today  our  State  ip;  served  by  six 
airlines — Allegheny,  Amdi^ican,  Eastern, 
Lake  Central.  Piedmont,  United — and 
has  a  total  of  54  airporu,  15  of  which 
are  public.  In  the  decaqe  ttetween  1950 
and  1960,  the  number  of  donunercial  pas- 
sengers originating  at  W'»3t  Virginia  air- 
ports more  than  doubled  i  scheduled  and 
nonscheduled  aircraft  qepartures  in- 
creased by  one-third;  anid  the  mail,  air 
express,  and  air  freight  i  V>nnage  totals 
were  also  doubled.  Thi^i  rapid  rate  of 
growth  has  continued  U  the  present 
day,  and  we  are  expected  to  experience 
even  sharper  upturns  in!  coming  years. 

Reliable  figures  indicate  that  last  year 
83  million  persons  made  vee  of  commer- 
cial airlines.  By  1970  thde  figure  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  some  ip  percent  to  a 
total  of  107  million.  If 

Growth  in  private  aviation  will  doubt- 
less keep  pace  with  coniaiercial  flying. 
The  airlines  fly  approxin^ttely  3  million 
miles  per  year.  General  aviation,  which 
Is  composed  for  the  mosth^art  of  private 
operators,  logged  about  ive  times  that 
figure.  1 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  iinother  quote 
from  the  excellent  articl^  by  Cole  Mor- 
row, that  "while  all  of  us  Ih  aviation  can 
be  proud  of  our  progress,.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  sit  back  and  watch  the  potential 
contribution  of  our  air  transportation 
system  being  delayed  by  i  tiadequate  air- 
port development." 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  S.  3096 
is  an  Indication  that  the  Isenate  intends 
for  the  Federal  aid  to  airports  program 
to  t»e  continue  as  an  efljective  stimulus 
to  aviation.  I  commend  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney] 
for  his  letulershlp  in  movfclg  this  legisla- 
tion through  the  Senate,  and  assure  him, 
and  other  colleagues  active  in  this  leg- 
islative program,  of  coorierative  efforts. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  \lr|int  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Ranoolph,  for  his 
early  and  continuing  support  of  this  vital 
Pederal-aid-to-airports  (program.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  when  he  wasi  a  Member  of 
the  House.  He  has  carri^  forward  this 
enthusiasm  as  a  constant  and  effective 
nipporter  of  the  progranj  iin  the  Senate 
in  each  of  the  several  3 -year  extensions 
that  have  been  voted,  "fhe  knowledge- 
able and  loyal  support  lof  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  W^  Virginia  has 
helped  immeasurably  in  keeping  this  pro- 
gram current  and  providing  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  general  aviation  airports 
as  well  as  metropolitan  airports.  His 
constant  encouragement  Of  the  program 
aas  greatly  stimulated  loOal  interest  and 
helped  to  generate  the  local  matching 
funds  provided  by  many  of  the  com- 
munities of  West  Vlrglnli . 


THX    raSEBAL    AnPOST    PBOC*AM    IS    kxTMHtm: 
DESXKABLX    AND    NXXDBD   LBOISLATtOM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
with  gratiflcation  I  take  note  of  the 
passage  by  the  Senate  yesterday  of  S. 
3096  which  will  extend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  for  an  additional  3  years  or 
until  June  30,  1970.  Federal  assistance 
for  airports  in  Alaska  has  contributed 
more  benefits  to  the  development  of  a 
modem  transportation  system  in  Alaska 
than  any  other  form  of  transportation 
assistance  extended  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

While  the  State  of  Alaska  has  suffered 
greatly  because  of  discrimination  against 
it  in  the  allocation  of  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  and  while  it  has  been  seri- 
ously hurt  by  high  transportation  costs 
imposed  by  water  carriers,  Alaska's  sys- 
tem of  air  transportation  has  proved  the 
one  means  of  dependable  access  to  com- 
munities within  the  State  and  to  and 
from  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Alaslca  is  the  fiyingest  State  in  the 
Union.  The  people  of  Alaska,  per  capita, 
fiy  more  miles,  own  more  planes,  and  are 
more  completely  dependent  on  air  trans- 
portation than  those  of  any  other  State. 
Measured  by  passenger  miles  or  per 
capita  fiights,  Alaskans  fly  about  30  to 
40  times  as  much  as  citizens  of  the  other 
States.  With  the  least  population  of  any 
State — less  than  300,000,  our  State 
boasts  more  airports  than  any  other  with 
the  exception  of  California  and  Texas. 

While  commercial  air  transportation 
connections  were  late  in  coming  to 
Alaska — we  had  none  until  1940,  Alaska 
is  now  an  important  hub  of  international 
commercial  and  military  aviation.  Our 
international  airport  at  Anchorage  is  a 
major  Intermediate  point  for  over  the 
pole  flights  to  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 
It  has  become  the  air  cross-way  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  linking  its  con- 
tinents. Europe,  North  America,  and 
Asia. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of 
this  statement,  Alaska  depends  on  air 
transportation  to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  State  for  intrastate  transpor- 
tation. 

In  no  Tespect  is  the  contrast  between 
Alaska  and  all  the  other  States  more 
marked  than  in  surface  transportation. 
Alaska  entered  the  Union  unique  in  that 
not  merely  a  few  but  a  majority  of  her 
communities  are  unconnected  with  any 
others  by  highway  or  railroad.  By  the 
same  token,  these  Isolated  Alaska  com- 
munities are  unconnected  with  the  con- 
tinental highway  system. 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  other  49 
States  does  there  exist  a  community,  no 
matter  how  small,  to  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  drive  in  an  automobile  or  ride 
in  a  train.  The  whole  economy  and 
civilization  of  20th-century  America  is 
tuised  on  this  free  and  ready  access  for 
goods  and  people.  The  very  character 
of  the  American  citizen  is  undoubtedly 
conditi(»ied  in  an  important  way  by  the 
circumstance  that,  no  matter  where  he 
lives,  he  can  get  in  the  family  automo- 
bile and  drive  somewhere — to  the  near- 
est dty,  to  the  capital  of  his  State  or 
Nation. 


In  Alaska,  five  of  the  seven  largest 
cities,  including  Juneau,  the  capital, 
have  no  road  system  which  leads  to  any 
other  place.  A  dozen  cities  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,000  or  more  have  neither 
road  nor  rail  connection  with  any  other 
city.  In  Alaska,  there  is  but  one  rail- 
road— the  Govemment-iowned  Alaska 
Railroad  which  nms  for  480  miles  from 
Seward  to  Fairbanks.  In  terms  of  sur- 
face transportation,  when  Alaska  en- 
tered the  Union  in  1959,  it  was  in  about 
the  same  situation  as  other  States  found 
themselves  in  1950  before  the  construc- 
tion of  transcontinental  railroads  or  a 
nationwide  road  network. 

The  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  in 
the  49th  State  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is 
owing  to  long-standing  and  almost  to- 
tally unrelieved  discrimination  in  the 
matter  In  which  Federal  highway  pro- 
grams have  been  enacted.  Until  1956, 
Alaska  was  totally  excluded  from  Fed- 
eral aid  highway  legislation.  From 
1956  to  1961,  Alaska  was  included,  but 
on  a  sharply  reduced  basis.  The  State  is 
still  totally  excluded  from  the  interstate 
or  throughway  part  of  Federal  pro- 
grams— except  that  Alaska  is  included 
In  the  collection  of  excise  taxes  which 
support  the  interstate  program.  In 
view  of  this  long  history  of  lack  of  par- 
ticipation in  national  programs  for  the 
development  of  surface  transportation, 
Alaskans  welcome  with  special  en- 
thusiasm the  helpful,  progressive 
program  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
which  will  be  fimded  by  the  extension  of 
the  Federal  Airport  Act. 

The  national  airport  plan  for  1965 
shows  the  progress  that  lies  ahead  for 
even  more  efficient  air  transportation 
services  in  Alaska  than  we  have  expe- 
rienced in  the  past.  With  the  State  of 
Alaska's  participation  from  proceeds  of 
its  bonding  program,  38  new  airports 
will  be  constructed  and  important  im- 
provements will  be  made  at  nearly  100 
of  the  extremely  important  local  service 
airports  of  which  Alaslui  has  more  than 
any  other  State. 

I  congratulate  the  administration  and 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  who  have  done  such  flne 
work  in  bringing  the  Pederal  Airport 
Act  extension  to  the  point  at  which  it 
has  passed  the  Senate,  and  to  Senator 
MncE  Monroney,  of  Oldahoma.  who  has 
been  a  consistently  vigorous  supporter 
of  our  airways  needs. 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  DIF- 
FERENTIATION—ADDRESS BY 
VICE  ADM.  H.  G.  RICKOVER,  VS. 
NAVY 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  June  2. 
1966.  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover,  U.S. 
Navy,  delivered  an  outstanding  speech 
at  the  Athens  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Na- 
tional Foxmdation  in  Athens,  Greece. 

In  this  speech  Admiral  Rickover  takes 
notice  of  the  benefits  to  humanity  which 
are  inherent  in  science,  and  also  issues  a 
warning  of  the  dangers  which  are  inher- 
ent in  the  misuse  of  technology. 
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I  beUeve  that  this  speech  which  differ- 
entiates so  clearly  between  science  and 
technology  should  be  refjulred  reading. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Ricoks  the  speech  by  Vloe 
Adm.  H.  a.  Rldcover,  entitled  "liberty. 
Science,  and  Law." 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  to  }oln  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  In  his  comments  on 
the  address  delivered  by  Admiral  Rl<^- 
over.  entitled  "Liberty,  Science,  and 
Law,"  and  In  his  request  to  have  the 
address  printed  In  the  Ricohd. 

Admiral  Rtckover  Is  well  known  to  the 
Members  of  this  body,  and  to  a  much 
wider  audience.  I  am  sure  that  an  will 
be  Interasted  In  his  statement  at  the 
Royal  National  Foundation  In  Athens, 
Oreeee.  There  Is  much  to  be  learned 
from  hb  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was'ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricorb, 
as  follows: 

LosKTr.  SciXNCK  AND  Law 
(By  Vice  A<lm.  H.  O.  Rtckover,  U.S.  Navy,  at 

the  Athena  meeting  of  the  Royal  National 

Foundatloo,  Athens,  Greece,  June  a,  1960) 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  InTltatlon  to  ad- 
dreaa  thla  meeting.  It  la  an  honor  and  • 
moving  exparlence — eepeclally  for  an  Amerl- 
ean — to  ■piw>'  here  where  the  ancient  Bc- 
olMla  had  ita  aeat,  where  men  first  practiced 
the  (UAouIt  art  of  aelf-goverimient,  succeed- 
ing brlUlantly  for  a  time  but  falling  In  the 
end.  My  country,  as  you  know,  picked  up  the 
torch  of  liberty  they  had  lighted  and  eatab- 
Ilshed  the  flrat  repreaentative  democracy  la 
modem  times,  even  as  Athens  had  established 
the  first  direct  democracy  In  all  history. 

Twenty-four  centivles  separate  these  two 
p«at  InxMvatlve  acts  In  time,  over  five  thou- 
sand mUos  In  space.  One  took  place  In  a 
smaU  city-state  possessing  few  material  re- 
sources, the  other  In  a  huge  country  of  great 
natural  wealth.  Tet  there  la  a  close  Inner 
link  between  them.  They  had  the  same  ob- 
Jecttv*.  The  principles  they  adopted  to 
aehleve  their  purpose  were  similar.  Both 
sought  to  create — and  did  create — the  politi- 
cal framework  for  a  society  of  free  men. 

Sven  as  Solon.  Clelsthenea  and  Pericles  be- 
fore them,  the  framers  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution of  1789  were  political  thinkers,  as 
weU  as  experienced  practical  politicians. 
They  drew  upon  Greek  political  theory  and 
practice  with  which  they  were  thoroughly 
familiar,  adopting  what  had  proved  sucoeas- 
ful.  ingeniously  improving  where  the  earlier 
structure  had  shown  weakness.  They  were 
men  of  the  Bnlightenment,  when  elaaaleal 
rationalism  sparked  a  new  Age  of  Reason 
throughout  Ute  western  world;  when  phUoao- 
phers  were  Inspired  to  mount  an  attack  on 
every  custom  and  institution  that  shackles 
the  mind  of  man  and  arbitrarily  restrains  his 
actions — from  superstition  to  class  prlvUege, 
from  tyranny  by  an  estabUabed  church  to 
tyranny  by  a  secular  autocrat.  The  poUtlcal 
Institutions  of  all  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  today — beginning  with  my  own — had 
their  inception  In  the  turmoil  of  that  last 
phase  of  the  Renaissance. 

Western  civilization  is  set  apart  from  dvUi- 
sations  elsewhere,  both  past  and  present,  by 
its  dynamism,  its  extraordinary  creativity,  its 
int«Qae  preoccupation  with  things  of  the 
mind.  AU  Uiia  started  with  the  Renalaaanoe. 
Not  until  modem  western  man  rediscovered 
and  retrieved  his  classical  heritage  did  he 
begin  to  outstrip  the  rest  of  the  world. 

T)a  borrow  a  OhurchiUian  phraas.  it  can  be 
said  of  Athens,  of  Oreeee  in  general,  that 
never  before  or  aince  did  so  few  human  be- 
ings leave  so  deep  and  lasting  an  imprint  on 
so  many  others,  dUTering  in  race  and  faith, 
distant  in  time  and  spaoe  from  this  cradle  of 


western  civilization,  "nielr  mark  Is  on  all 
our  science,  our  art,  ardiltecture,  literatiu-e, 
theater,  and  on  our  political  thinking  and 
practice  as  well.  Here  in  this  city,  on  this 
mil  where  I  am  prlvDeged  to  stand,  the 
Athenians  proved  that  tree  men  could  govern 
themselves:  that  It  was  possible  to  live  In  a 
civlllMd  society  without  having  to  relinquish 
personal  freedom. 

This  was  an  epochal  achievement.  In  aU 
his  long  life  on  earth,  man  has  had  but  brief 
momenta  of  freedom.  Els  own  netiire  is  the 
cause  of  the  paradoxical  situation  that  civU- 
Isation  and  liberty  are  interdependent,  yet  at 
the  same  time  antithetical.  One  cannot  be 
bad  without  the  other,  yet  reconciling  them 
remains  to  this  day  what  It  has  always 
been — the  meet  dlfBcult  political,  social  and 
eoonocnlc  problem. 

ClvlUzatton  and  liberty  are  Interdependent 
because  basic  to  freedom  is  exercise  of  mind 
and  spirit,  of  the  faculties  that  set  \is  apart 
from  other  living  things  and  make  us  fully 
human.  For  this  there  must  be  a  modicum 
of  leisure  which  comes  only  with  civilization, 
when  men  no  longa  need  devote  all  their 
time  and  energy  to  appeasement  of  hunger 
and  protection  against  the  elements — as 
must  the  animala. 

But  release  from  endless  toU  for  mere  sur- 
vival does  not  automatically  set  men  free. 
Indeed,  the  very  <9portunlty  to  cultivate 
mind  and  spirit  which  civilization  opens  to 
man  lies  at  the  root  of  the  antithesis  be- 
tween civilization  and  liberty,  for  this  op- 
portunity Is  not  seized  to  the  same  degree  by 
everyone. 

Always  and  everywhere,  civilization  results 
in  much  greater  enlargement  of  the  scope 
of  human  thoxight  and  action  among  the 
minority  possessing  high  intelligence  than 
among  the  majority  of  average  people.  Na- 
ture endows  men  with  unequal  capacities 
for  acquiring  knowledge  and  competence. 
More  so  in  the  realm  of  the  Intellect,  which 
Is  all-important  In  civilized  life,  than  In  the 
realm  of  physical  strength  and  coiirage, 
which  counts  nu)st  tn  primitive  society.  Men 
become,  as  It  were,  more  uneqiial  as  dviUza- 
tlon  advances. 

When  life  Is  simple,  it  can  be  understood 
by  nearly  everyone,  and  the  competencies 
needed  to  function  effectively  are  witliin 
the  grasp  of  aU.  This  makes  for  the  rou^ 
equality  of  status  that  is  so  favorable  to 
mutual  respect  of  one  anothv's  personal 
liberties.  There  can  be  no  freedom  unless 
it  is  mutually  conceded. 

With  civilization,  life  grows  complex, 
harder  to  understand  for  ordinary  people, 
demanding  competencies  many  are  unable 
to  acquire.  In  understanding  and  compe- 
tence, the  gifted  swiftly  forge  ahead.  What 
they  achieve  Is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
avwage.  The  result  Is  that  men  grow  apart, 
their  interests  diverge.  Society  tends  to  di- 
vide mto  segments  according  to  superiority 
of  ounpetence  or  superiority  of  numbers. 
TlM  temptation  is  great  for  each  segment  to 
use  the  power  its  particular  superiority  con- 
fers to  bend  the  whole  of  society  to  its  will, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  freedom. 

The  Athenians  were  first  to  devise  a  polit- 
ical system  that  preserved  the  otttMn's 
Uberty  by  oounteraetlng  the  natural  htunaa 
iaequalities  wliieh  are  the  root  caiiae  at 
segmented  power  centers.  So  precise  and 
clear  was  their  thinking,  that  the  basic 
principles  of  their  system  remain  to  this  day 
the  best  protection  of  individual  freedom. 
Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  was  their  great  InvaDtlon; 
political  equaUty  their  orownlng  achteve- 
mcat.  They  inaugurated  the  ratgn  of  mind 
over  force  by  providing  for  resolution  of  dif- 
ferences In  point  of  view  and  interest 
through  public  dialogue  leading  to  con- 
sensus. Instead  of  by  the  exercise  of  power. 
Perhaps  the  moat  remarkable  feature  of  their 
polity  was  that  It  engaged  the  continuous 


participation  in  public  business  of  a  large 
part  of  the  citizenry — somewho'e  between 
one-fifth  and  one-fourth  at  any  given  time. 
It  was  obvious  to  them  that  only  when  the 
people  are  personally  involved  with  their 
government  will  public  officials  be  respon- 
sive to  the  pspular  will.  Citizens  who 
shunned  public  service  were  called  Idlotes 
and  considered  useless;  in  some  cases,  failure 
to  do  one's  public  duty  resulted  in  loss  of 
civil  rights. 

To  quote  Edith  Hamilton,  the  American 
classicist  who  was  made  an  honorary  citizen 
of  Athens,  "the  Idea  of  the  Athenian  state 
was  a  union  of  individuals  free  to  develop 
their  own  powers  and  live  their  own  way, 
obedient  only  to  the  laws  they  passed  them- 
selves and  could  criticize  and  change  at  will." 
This  is  the  political  ^deal  that  to  western 
man  spells  liberty  and  that  is  rejected  in 
toto  by  all  autocracies,  modem  as  well  aa 
ancient. 

The  Oreelcs,  I  think,  understood  better 
than  most  of  us  what  It  means  to  be  free. 
In  his  play.  The  Persians,  Aeschylus  who 
fought  at  Marathon  puts  his  finger  unerr- 
ingly on  what  dlstingulahed  tree  Greece  from 
\infree  Penia.  He  has  the  Quetti  of  Persia 
aak  about  the  Athenians:  "Who  is  their  mas- 
ter?" To  which  she  received  the  answer, 
"they  are  not  subject  to  any  man";  they  obey 
only  the  law.  When  she  is  told  of  her  son's 
defeat,  the  Queen  remarks:  "Even  if  he  fail, 
there  is  no  law  can  call  him  to  account." 
How  better  could  one  express  the  contrast 
between  the  protagonists  in  today's  cold 
war? 

Aoton  wrote  that  "power  corrupts  and  ab- 
solute power  corrupts  absolutely."  The 
Greeks  penetrated  more  deeply  and  saw  that 
power  erodes  man's  reason.  One  senses  cool 
contempt  in  Herodotus'  report  of  the  wrath 
of  Xerxes  when  the  bridge  he  ordered  built 
acroas  the  Hellespont  was  torn  apc^  in  s 
storm.  Straightway  he  "gave  orders  that  ths 
Hellespont  siu>uld  receive  three  hundred 
lashes,  and  that  a  i>alr  of  fetters  should  bs 
cast  into  it,"  and  he  "commanded  that  the 
overseers  ot  the  work  shoiild  lose  their 
hesds."  Here  stands  revealed  the  totalitar- 
ian mind — the  same  today  as  in  the  past. 

Liberty,  never  gained  without  enormous 
effort  and  sacrifice,  is  all  too  easUy  lost 
Those  who  enslave  their  own  people  seem  ir- 
resistibly driven  to  extlnguteh  freedom  ev- 
erywhere. When  we  \mderstand  them,  we 
are  better  prepared  to  ward  oS  their  aggres- 
sion. More  important  still  is  awareness  of 
the  forces  wltliin  free  societies  that  endanger 
Uberty.  In  both  respects  there  Is  stlU  muck 
we  can  learn  from  the  Athenians. 

It  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  tliat  the  setting 
here  would  be  eminently  suited  to  a  discus- 
sion of  certain  developments  in  modem  de- 
mocracies that  have  an  adverse  effect  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  individual  and  the  social 
and  nuxal  values  cherished  by  free  men. 
The  causative  factor  of  this  new  threat  to 
liberty  is  science  and  science-baaed  tech- 
nology. 

This  new  sdence-technologlcal  threat  U 
but  the  latest  version  ot  the  age-old  conflict 
between  civilization  and  liberty — a  conflict 
that  has  no  permanent  solution  but  reap- 
pears perennlBlIy  in  new  form. 

Liberty  Is  never  gained  for  once  and  for  all. 
Each  generation  must  win  it  anew.  Eacb 
must  defend  it  against  new  perils.  These 
perils  arise  because  men.  being  endowed  with 
free  will,  continually  alter  the  conditions  of 
life.  Countless  decisions  made  in  pursuit 
ot  private  objecttves  may  so  transform  so- 
ciety that  institutional  safegiuuds  once  ade- 
quately protecting  human  Uberty  become  in- 
effective. It  is  then  necessary  to  return  to 
first  principles  and  to  adapt  them  to  altered 
circumstanoes. 

The  tlUe  of  my  spsscb— "Uberty,  Science 
and  Law" — expresses  my  conviction  that  un- 
less certain  practices  In  the  technological 
exploitation  ot  scientific  knowledge  are  re- 
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:3st  us  our  llb- 


itralned  by  law,  they  wUl 
ertles. 

Science  and  technology  ak^,  of  coiuse,  of 
immense  benefit  to  man.  T  i  By  are  so  highly 
regarded  that  no  one  woild,  or  for  that 
matter  could,  prevent  thcli'  spreading  to 
areas  that  at  present  are  retarded  in  this 
respect.  But  they  may  brlr^  about  changes 
in  our  physical  environment  of  greatest  po- 
tential danger.  Certain  technologies  admit- 
tedly Injure  man,  society  and  nature.  Yet, 
even  In  countries  where  the  people  are  sov- 
ereign and  where  they  recognize  the  danger, 
efforts  to  bring  these  technologies  under  so- 
cial control  have  had  little;  feuccess.  Those 
who  have  the  use  of  technolta^y  are  powerful 
enough  to  prevent  legal  restraint,  the  main 
prop  of  their  power  being  tlie  esoteric  char- 
acter of  modem  science.  '^ 

Much  of  it  Is  incompreliensible  even  to 
Intelligent  and  educated  laymen.  When 
scientific-technological  consideration  enters 
into  public  issues — as  is  oft^n  the  case  to- 
day— the  issues  cannot  l>e  understood  by  the 
electorate,  frequently  not  ev|eti  by  the  public 
officials  who  are  directly  concerned.  There 
Is  then  no  recourse  but  to  fall  on  scientists 
for  expert  advice.  In  effect,  i  the  issue  will  be 
decided  by  them,  yet  theyj  have  not  been 
elected,  nor  are  they  accountSble  to  the  peo- 
ple. What  is  left  of  Belf-g<>vemment  when 
public  policy  no  longer  reflets  public  con- 
sensus? And,  when  the  public  finds  that  It 
cannot  Judge  and  evaluate  J  ssues^  involving 
science,  will  it  not  become  ||>athetlc  toward 
all  public  issues?  Does  th|t  not  spell  the 
doom  of  self-government,  hjeuce  of  freedom 
lor  modem  man?  Though  fll  the  institu- 
tions established  to  safeguit-d  his  liberties 
may  remain  intact,  the  subs  »nce  of  freedom 
will  have  been  lost.  I 

By  one  of  those  Ironies  oi  If  ate  beloved  of 
Greek  dramatists,  this  new  threat  to  liberty 
has  its  source  in  the  noblest  Greek  achieve- 
ment, the  freeing  of  the  liiiman  mind  to 
nam  at  will  in  pursuit  of  trith  and  knowl- 
edge. AU  things  are  to  b^|  examined  and 
called  into  question,  said  tne  Greeks.  Un- 
less men  understood  the  woi&d  In  which  they 
lived,  and  because  of  this  ui^derstanding  felt 
at  home  In  It  and  could  b4  usefiU  citizens, 
they  were  not  truly  free.  iSTever  before  or 
since  was  intellectual  freedom  valued  so 
greatly.  "All  things  were  in  clkaoe  when  mind 
arose  and  made  order,"  said]  Anaxagoras,  the 
mathematician  and  astroncuier. 

Everywhere  else,  the  domjiin  of  the  intel- 
lect was  the  special  pres^Ve  of  powerful 
priesthoods  who  Jealously  guarded  thrtr 
monopoly  of  knowledge.  "To  teach  the  peo- 
ple so  that  they  would  begin  to  think  for 
themselves  would  destroy  tU«  surest  prop  of 
their  power,"  wrote  Edith  '  Hamilton.  "Ig- 
norance was  the  foundation!  tipon  which  the 
priest  power  rested."  The  Spends  of  most 
people  are  replete  with  storlt*  of  divine  pun- 
ishment tor  trying  to  Icno^  more  than  was 
deemed  prefer — clear  evldeii^e  of  the  deter- 
mination of  this  priestly  elite  to  discourage 
ordinary  people  from  seeking  1  mowledge.  Not 
10  in  Greece.  There  cvuiosi^y  and  search  for 
knowledge  were  held  to  pleMe  the  gods,  tor 
through  these  the  marvels  t>t  the  gods  were 
revealed  to  man.  Wisdom  t^id  Intelligence 
had  their  own  protective  dHty — Athena. 

When  Renaissance  man  raoovered  bis  clas- 
tlcal  heritage,  the  most  previous  treasure  he 
found  was  freedom  of  the  mind.  With  bis 
mental  powers  set  free,  it  to^K  tdm  but  three 
and  a  half  centuries  to  build  on  foundations 
laid  in  classical  Greece  the  whole  magnifi- 
cent edifice  of  modem  scienoe.  No  one  could 
have  foreseen  that  in  its  itltimate  conse- 
quences the  Scientific  Revof^tlon  might  di- 
minish human  liberty. 

But  It  has  brought  us  bacl^  IfuU  circle.  Sci- 
ence— the  vital  area  of  knowledge  today — Is 
for  most  of  us  virtually  a  clived  book;  again 
it  has  become  the  mono[^ly  of  a  small 
elite.  This  is  not  the  fault  ot  the  scientists. 
UnUke  ancient  prieathoodi,'  they  have  no 


wish  to  bar  others  frcun  knowledge  or  to  use 
to  enslave  the  Ignorant.  Many  scientists 
make  strenuous  efforts  to  explain  science  to 
the  lay  pubUc.  Nevertheless,  we  find  our- 
selves in  much  the  same  position  as  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  whose  very  lives  depended 
on  knowing  when  the  waters  of  the  NUe 
would  rise  and  fall — Icnowledge  poesessed  by 
their  priesthood  alone. 

As  in  the  past.  It  is  not  the  knowledge  gap 
per  se  that  is  most  detrimental  to  freedom, 
not  the  fact  that  the  majority  cannot  foUow 
scholars  into  the  realm  of  higher  mathe- 
matics and  science;  rather  it  Is  the  effect  ig- 
norance of  science  has  on  public  attitudes 
toward  science  and  science-based  technology. 
The  Impact  of  technology,  in  particular,  on 
the  individual  and  on  society  at  large  is  pro- 
foundly affected  by  prevailing  concepts  of 
what  technology  Is  and  what  purpose  it 
should  serve. 

If  people  understood  tliat  technology  is  the 
creation  of  man,  therefore  subject  to  human 
control,  they  would  demand  that  it  be  used 
to  produce  maximum  benefit  and  do  mini- 
mum harm  to  Individuals  and  to  the  values 
that  make  for  civilized  living.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  a  tendency  In  contemporary 
thinking  to  ascribe  to  technology  a  momen- 
tum of  its  own,  placing  it  beyond  human 
a^lrection  or  restraint — a  tendency  more  pro- 
nounced in  some  countries  but  observable 
wberevn  there  is  rapid  technological  prog- 
ress. 

It  manifests  itself  in  such  absurd  state- 
ments as  that  technology  demands  some  ac- 
tion the  speaker  favcn-s,  or  that  "you  can't 
stop  progress."  Personalizing  abstractions 
is  a  favorite  means  of  semantic  misdirection; 
it  gives  an  air  of  authority  to  dubious 
statements.  Most  people  are  easily  pres- 
sured by  purveyors  of  technology  Into  per- 
mitting so-called  progress  to  alter  their  lives, 
without  attempting  to  control  it — as  if  they 
bad  to  submit  meekly  to  whatever  is  tech- 
nically feasible.  If  they  reflected,  they 
would  discover  that  not  everything  liaUed 
as  progress  contributes  to  happiness;  that 
the  new  is  not  always  better,  nor  the  old  al- 
ways outdated. 

The  notion  Is  also  widespread — doubtless 
fostered  by  users  of  technology^that,  hav- 
ing wrought  vast  changes  in  the  material 
conditions  of  life,  technology  perforce  ren- 
ders obsolete  traditional  concepts  of  ettilcs 
and  morals,  as  well  as  accustomed  ways  of 
arranging  political  and  social  relationships. 
Earnest  debates  are  currently  taking  place 
whether  it  is  possible  to  act  mc»-ally  in  the 
new  technological  society,  and  prc^xisals  have 
been  made — quite  seriously — that  science 
must  now  replace  traditional  ethics!  We 
have  here  a  confusion  that  must  be  cleared 
up. 

Through  technology  we  are  relieved  of 
much  brutal,  exhausting,  physical  labor  as 
well  as  bOTing  routine  work;  we  are  iMx}vided 
with  ntmierous  mechanical  servants  who  do 
certain  kinds  of  work  faster,  cheaper  and 
more  efficiently  than  people.  Why  should  the 
ease  and  affluence  technology  makes  possible 
affect  moral  precepts  that  have  guided  west- 
ern men  for  ages?  This  may  brand  me  as 
old-fashioned  but  I  have  not  yet  found  oc- 
casion to  discard  a  single  principle  that  was 
accepted  in  the  America  of  my  youth. 

Technology  is  tools,  techniques,  proce- 
dures, things;  the  artifacts  fashioned  by 
modern  industrial  man  to  Increase  his  pow- 
ers of  mind  and  body.  Marvelous  as  they  are, 
let  us  not  be  overawed  by  these  artifacts. 
Certainly  they  do  not  dictate  how  we  should 
use  them  nor,  by  their  mere  existence,  do 
they  authorize  actions  that  were  not  anteri- 
orly lawful.  We  alone  bear  reeponsibUity 
for  our  technology.  In  this,  as  in  all  our 
actions,  we  are  l>ound  by  the  principles 
governing  human  behavior  in  our  society. 

Does  it  make  sense  to  abandon  principles 
one  has  lived  by  because  lie  has  acquired 
better  tools?     Tools  are  for  utUizing   the 


external  resources  at  our  disposal;  principles 
are  for  miuvhaling  our  inner,  our  human  re- 
soiurces.  Tools  enable  us  to  alter  our  physical 
environment;  principles  serve  to  order  our 
personal  life  and  our  relations  with  others. 
The  two  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 

This  should  l>e  obvious,  but  erroneous  con- 
cepts of  science  and  technology  abound  be- 
cause people  tend  to  confuse  the  two.  Not 
only  in  popular  thinking  but  even  among  the 
well-informed,  science  and  technology  are 
not  always  clearly  distinguished.  Character- 
istics pertaining  to  science  are  frequently 
attributed  to  technology,  even  as  science  It- 
self is  confounded  with  ethics. 

Science  has  to  do  with  discovering  the 
true  facts  and  relationships  of  observable 
phenomena  in  nature,  and  with  establishing 
theories  that  serve  to  organize  masses  ot 
verified  data  concerning  these  tacts  and  re- 
lationships. By  boring  into  the  secrets  ot 
nature,  scientists  discover  keys  that  unlock 
powerful  forces  which  can  be  made  to  serve 
man.  It  Is  through  technology  that  these 
forces  are  then  put  to  human  use. 

Science  is  a  body  of  systematized  knowl- 
edge: technology  is  the  apparatus  through 
which  knowledge  is  put  to  practical  use. 
The  difference  Is  Important. 

Because  of  the  care  scientists  take  to  ver- 
ify the  facts  supporting  their  theories,  and 
their  readiness  to  alter  theories  when  new 
facts  prove  them  Imperfect,  science  has  ac- 
quired great  authority.  What  the  scientific 
community  accepts  as  proven  Is  not  ques- 
tioned by  the  public.  No  one  disputes  that 
the  earth  circles  the  sun,  or  that  atomic 
fission  produces  energy. 

Technology  cannot  claim  the  authority 
of  science  and  is  therefore  properly  a  sub- 
ject of  debate,  not  alone  by  experts  but  by 
the  public  as  well.  Little  thought  is  cus- 
tomarily given  to  the  possibility  of  harmful 
after  effects  by  those  responsible  for  tech- 
nologiccU  exploitation  of  scientific  knowledge. 
In  consequence,  technology  has  proved  any- 
thing but  infallibly  beneficial.  Indeed, 
much  damage  has  been  done  because  no 
thought  was  given  to  the  interaction  of  tech- 
nology with  nature.    More  of  this  presently. 

A  certain  ruthlessness  is  encouraged,  in 
the  mistaken  belief  that  to  disregard  hu- 
man considerations  is  as  necessary  in  tech- 
nology as  it  is  In  scienoe.  The  analogy  is 
false. 

Rigorous  exclusion  of  the  human  factor  is 
required  by  the  methods  of  science.  These 
were  developed  to  serve  the  needs  of  scien- 
tists, whose  sole  Interest  is  to  comprehend 
the  universe;  to  know  the  truth;  to  know 
it  accurately  and  with  certainty.  The 
searcher  for  truth  cannot  pay  attention  to 
his  own  or  other  people's  likes  and  dislikes, 
or  to  popular  Ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
What  he  discovers  may  shock  or  anger  peo- 
ple— as  did  Darwin's  theory  ot  evolution. 
But  even  an  unpleasant  truth  is  worth 
having;  besides  one  can  choose  not  to  be- 
lieve it.  Science,  being  pure  thought,  barms 
no  one. 

Technology,  on  the  other  hand,  is  action, 
often  potentially  dangerous  action.  Never 
lias  man  poesessed  such  enormous  power  to 
injure  his  fellow  humans  and  his  society  as 
has  been  put  into  his  hands  by  modem 
technology.  This  is  why  technology  can 
have  no  legitimate  purpose  but  to  serve 
man — ^man  in  general,  not  merely  some  men; 
future  generations,  not  merely  those  who 
currently  wish  to  gain  advantage  for  them- 
selves: man  in  the  totality  of  his  himianity. 
encompassing  all  his  manifold  interests  and 
needs,  not  merely  some  one  particular  con- 
cern. Technology  is  not  an  end  in  itself; 
it  is  a  means  to  an  end,  the  end  being  de- 
termined by  man  himself  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  prevailing  in  his  society. 

A  word  may  be  in  order  concerning  the 
disparate  meaning  of  the  term  lata,  depend- 
ing on  whether  it  is  used  In  the  ordinary 
sense — iriiich  Is  also  the  original  sense  ot  the 
word — or  by  scientists. 
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lAW,  M  ownmnnly  undcfstood.  rafan  to 
ttaoM  nUes  at  homui  conduet  pmortlMd 
ftiut  enforoed  by  aoolatj.  Xto  tmptma  la  to 
TMolva  huaaan  oonlUetB  toy  tba  appMaaUon 
oC  daflntttva  mlaa.  Tbaaa  mlaa  an  alwaya 
(tobataMa  and  oan  ba  obangad  vtaan  thara  la 
damanil  tor  a  ehanga. 

Tha  aclantlsta  bava  appcoprUitad  tba  tarm 
law  to  deaeriba  ragnUrlttaB  azblbltad  by 
pbyaloal  pbanomana — tba  ruloa  by  whlab  tba 
unlvaiaa  goranu  ttaalf.  In  tba  traaaltlan, 
tba  mtd  baa  takaa  on  a  d«w  maanlng. 

Vt<om  tba  teymaa'a  point  at  view,  what  tba 
adratlata  calls  law  la  fact,  rather  than  Utw — 
Immutabla  fact.  Or,  If  you  prafar.  It  la 
law  operating  In  a  spbera  wbare  human 
balnga  can  exerclae  no  Influanca.  Wa  can- 
not altar  tha  lawa  of  tba  ooamoa;  wa  can 
only  dlacover  tbam.  A  law  of  adenea  ax- 
praaaaa  maohanlcal  ragtUarlty  wbwe  no 
ebdoa  of  action,  no  fraa  will  oomaa  Into 
play:  it  deala  with  constancy  of  behavior 
In  nature.  It  baa  relevance  for  us  becaoaa 
It  makea  tba  tudveiae  comprehensible  and 
ao  enablea  ua  to  utilise  tba  forcea  of  nature 
for  bumaa  puipoaaa. 

Wa  are  bound  by  the  lawa  that  science 
haa  dladoaed  when  we  exploit  theee  forces 
by  meana  of  technology.  likewise  we  are 
bound  toy  the  man-made  laws  at  our  eo- 
dety,  for  our  actions  affect  fellow  human 
beings.  Technology  straddles,  as  It  were,  the 
law  of  the  unlverae  and  the  law  of  man;  It 
la  subject  to  both. 

Much  confusion  In  popular  thinking  arises 
from  this  fact.  The  two  laws  are  con- 
founded. Or,  to  put  It  differently,  they  an 
thought  to  ba  part  of  a  alngle  aystem  of  law 
ao  that  one  or  the  other  must  perforce  take 
precedence. 

■rer  since  scientists  discovered  that  tha 
yartb  Is  not  the  center  of  the  \mlverse,  as 
bad  jieen  maintained  by  the  highest  hu- 
man axitborlttee,  we  have  been  learning  pain- 
fully ttiat  the  laws  of  nature  cannot  be  over- 
tomad  by  human  flat.  It  has  taken  a  long 
time  to  attain  this  rational  attitude;  we  are 
now  oonadous  of  the  consequences  of  in- 
tolarance  In  the  past.  Perhaps  this  Is  why 
wa  jue  ao  tolerant  toward  those  who  claim 
the  right  to  use  technology  as  they  see  fit, 
and  who  treat  every  attempt  by  society  .to 
regulate  such  use  In  the  public  Interest  as 
If  It  were  a  modem  repetition  of  the  perse- 
cution of  Oalllaol 

Tba  right  to  be  protected  by  l&w  agalnai 
injurious  action  by  others  is  baalc  to  dvl- 
llaad  aoelaty.  Yet,  opponenta  of  leglslatton 
Intended  to  restrain  use  of  potentially  dan- 
garoua  taobnologlea  are  often  able  to  prevent 
or  delay  aaactmant  of  such  laws  by  playing 
upon  tbe  layman's  respect  for  adanoa.  It  la 
their  '•«""»"'»  practice  to  argue  aa  if  at 
laaue  were  a  law  of  science  when.  In  fact, 
what  la  being  oonaldered  U  not  science  but 
tba  advlaabUltx  or  legality  of  tbe  tacbno- 
logloal  exploitation  of  a  scientific  discovery, 
nie  pubUo  would  not  be  deceived  by  such 
arguments  If  It  clearly  understood  the  fun- 
damental difference  between  adence — which 
la  knowledge — and  technology — which  la  ac- 
tion baaed  on  knowledge. 

TO  guard  against  toatng  misled,  one  should 
cultivate  an  attttade  of  ekspUdam  whenever 
tbe  word  edenee  la  used.  Is  It  sdenoe  that 
la  being  dlaeuaaad  or  U  it  teehnologyf  If 
teebnology.  the  queattou  at  onee  arlaaa 
whether  the  piopoaad  action  la  legally  per- 
mla^ble  and  socially  dealrable.  Theee  are 
maiteis  that  lie  ootalde  the  domain  of  ad- 
anee.  Just  as  the  law  of  the  coanMa  cannot 
toe  overturned  by  htiman  flat,  ao  la  homan 
law  supreoie  within  Its  own  proper  sphere 
of  operation.  Technology  m\ist  therefore 
conform  to  that  most  baalc  of  an  human 
laws,  tbe  maxim  of  the  '*mutuallty  of  lib- 
erty.' the  principle  that  one  man's  liberty 
of  action  enda  wliere  It  would  Injure  an- 
other. Wlttiout  tbla  mazlm,  freedom  would 
be  a  barren  prlvUega. 


Wbattaer  or  not  a  partloular  technology 
has  harmful  poteutlalttlaa  abould  not  be  de- 
cided onllataraUy  by  thoaa  wbo  uaa  it.  For 
tbe  uaar.  deatracttv*  taehaologlaa  are  often 
hlgtUy  proatable.  Ha  la.  tturafdr*.  an  Inter- 
ested party  to  the  conflict  baCwaeu  private 
and  public  Interest  that  every  potentially 
harmful  technology  poeea.  Mearty  always 
he  Is  also  a  practical  man. 

I  think  one  can  fairly  say  that  tbe  prac- 
tical man'a  approach  to  a  new  edentlflc  dla- 
oovery  and  Its  technological  exploitation  Is 
short-range  and  private,  concerned  with 
ways  to  put  sclantlflc  discoveries  to  uae  In 
the  moat  economic  and  efficient  manner. 
Rarely  wlU  be  give  thought  to  the  long- 
range  and  public  oonaequenoea  of  bia  aetlona. 
that  Is,  to  the  effects  that  a  new  technology 
may  have  on  people,  on  the  Nation,  on  tbe 
world,  on  preeent  and  future  generations. 

To  Ulustrate  tha  dlsaatrous  conaequencea 
of  a  narrow  practical  i4>proacb.  let  me  give 
some  examples  of  technological  damage  to 
our  natural  environment. 

Careleealy  emitted,  tbe  waste  products  of 
new  technologiea  create  a  massive  problem 
of  eoll,  water  and  air  pollution.  We  may  be 
permanently  damaging  tbe  atmosphere  by 
changing  ita  chemical  oompoaltlon.  New 
products,  profitable  to  manufacturers  and 
useful  to  consumers,  are  often  tbemaelvea  in- 
tractable pollutants.  For  Instance,  deter- 
gents which  unlike  eoap  do  not  dissolve  In 
water,  or  pestlddee  and  weed  killers  which, 
carelessly  i4>plied.  will  poison  soil,  crops, 
birds,  anlmala,  flah  and  eventually  man. 

Other  technologiea  enable  man  to  alter 
the  very  contours  at  the  land — as  with  new 
strip  mining  machinery.  Because  it  outs  the 
coat  of  extraction,  auch  machinery  la  used 
in  aome  plaoas.  Hugs  cbnnka  of  earth  and 
rode  with  tbalr  topaoU  and  vegetation  are 
gouged  out,  '»*>"*g*'«g  fertile  country  into  a 
deaolute  lunaraoapa— a  land  robbed  not  only 
of  ita  irreplaceable  mineral  wealth  but  of  ita 
fertility  as  weU. 

Ifan  now  has  the  meana  to  alaughtar  ail 
the  vrlld  animals  cm  earth  and  be  la  well  on 
bis  way  of  doing  so.  Oonsldar  wliat  haa 
been  done  to  the  vast  riches  ct  tha  aaaa. 

With  modem  tadinlquea,  deep  eaa  flahlng 
is  BO  effldent  that  a  few  entarpriaea  oould 
rapidly  sweep  the  oceana  free  of  ootnmerdal 
flab.  And  thla  la  what  flaherman  of  all 
nationalltlee  wlab  to  do.  Aa  practical  men 
they  have  no  other  Intereet  than  to  use  the 
latest  technology  that  will  Inereaae  their 
eatdi,  preserve  it  and  get  it  to  market  as 
speedily  aa  poasiUe. 

We  witness  at  tba  moment  tbe  end  ot  one 
of  tbe  saddeat  caaea  of  mlaoaa  of  technology 
toy  greedy  flahing  intereeta.  Unleea  theee 
intereata  are  curbed  by  truly  effective  inter- 
national action,  tbe  great  whalee — tbe  blue, 
the  flinlMMsk,  the  sperm — will  soon  disappear, 
vlctlma  of  man's  "practical"  folly. 

Tbaae  and  other  whalee  once  p<^ulated 
the  high  aaaa  In  Immense  numbers.  For 
hundreds  of  years  whaling  remained  a  rea- 
sonably fair  oonteat  between  man  and  the 
intelligent,  swift-moving  mammals  be 
bunted.  Modem  technology  has  ttimed  It 
Into  brutal  genocide.  Blindly  piusulng 
what  they  doubtless  conelder  an  eminently 
practical  objective — maximum  proflt  today — 
the  whalers  are  wiping  out  the  very  reeources 
that  could  Insure  them  a  proflt  tomorrow. 

In  April  of  this  year  Japanese  ships  had  to 
return  home  after  only  three  of  the  normal 
five  months  at  sea  because  tliey  could  flnd 
no  whales. 

Practical  considerations  aside,  la  anyone 
Justifled  in  ualng  technology  to  exterminate 
a  spedes  that  has  existed  on  this  earth  for 
eona — tbe  largeet  animal  tbe  world  has  ever 
seen?  Are  we  certain  our  descendants  may 
not  at  aome  future  time  have  need  of  these 


How  we  uae  technology  profoundly  affects 
tbe  shape  of  our  society.  In  tbe  brief  span 
d  tinM— «  oentury  or  ao — that  «•  have  had 


a  aclence-baaad  technology,  irtiat  use  have 
we  made  of  it?  We  have  multiplied  inordi- 
nately, waatad  irreplaceable  fuala  and  min- 
erals and  perpetrated  Incalculable  and  ir- 
reversible ecological  damage.  On  the 
strength  of  our  knowledge  of  nature,  we 
have  set  ourselvee  above  nature.  We  pre- 
sume to  change  the  natural  environment  for 
all  tbe  living  creatures  on  this  earth.  Do 
we,  who  are  traiislents  on  this  earth  and  not 
overly  wise,  really  beUeve  we  have  tbe  right 
to  upset  the  order  of  nature,  an  order  estab- 
lished by  a  power  higher  than  man? 

Ihese  are  complicated  matters  for  ordinary 
dtlaens  to  evaluate  and  decide.  How  in 
future  to  make  wiser  use  of  technology  is 
perhaps  the  paramount  public  Issue  facing 
tbe  electorates  of  industrial  countries,  it 
will  tax  tbelr  mental  resources  and  chal- 
lenge their  political  acumen.  Certain 
measures  siiggest  themselves: 

Experience  shows  that  by  Itaelf,  tha  legal 
maxim  of  "tbe  mutuality  of  liberty"  will  not 
prevent  commitment  to  technologiea  that 
may  later  prove  harmf  uL  The  maxim  must 
be  Implemented  by  preventive  public  action- 
action  of  tbe  kind  that  has  long  been  opera- 
tive in  tbe  fleld  of  public  health.  There  ii 
need  for  laws  requiring  that  before  a  par- 
ticular technology  may  be  used,  reliable  tests 
must  have  been  made  to  prove  It  will  be 
useful  and  safe.  A  few  such  laws  have  been 
enacted;  more  are  needed. 

I  suggest  that,  as  a  q>ecial  public  service. 
lawyers  take  on  the  task  of  working  for 
better  protection  against  technological 
injury.  This  Is  a  new  and  fruitful  area  In 
which  they  could  make  Important  contribu- 
tions to  human  welfare — an  area  which  re- 
qulree  no  revolutionary  change  In  the  po- 
litical or  economic  structure  of  society,  merely 
greater  precision  and  fuller  Implementation 
of  tba  traditional  principle  that  Injuring  the 
health  or  caualng  tha  death  of  human  beings 
la  unlawfuL  The  term  health  should  not  be 
limited  to  physical  health  but  should  Include 
psychic  health  and  protection  of  tbe  human 
perstmaUty  as  vrell.  New  technologies  based 
on  the  uncertain  "science"  of  tbe  social 
adeneee  Involve  snooping  into  the  Inner  re- 
eessea  of  the  human  mind,  peraonallty  test- 
ing and  paeudo-scientiflc  manipulation  of 
human  beings.  When  they  are  Imposed  as 
conditions  of  employment  or  otherwise  par- 
take ot  an  element  of  compulsion,  theee  tech- 
nologiea abould  be  regulated  or  outlawed 
entirely. 

Much  more  thought  ahould  be  given  to 
technological  Interference  with  the  balance 
of  nature  and  its  consequenoee  for  man, 
preeent  and  future.  There  la  need  of  wider 
recognition  that  government  has  aa  much  a 
duty  to  protect  the  land,  the  air,  tbe  water, 
tbe  natural  environment  against  techno- 
logloal  damage,  aa  it  baa  to  protect  the 
country  againat  foreign  enemlea  and  the  in- 
dividual against  criminals.  Conversely,  that 
every  dtiaen  Is  duty  bound  to  make  an  effort 
to  understand  how  technology  operates,  what 
are  ita  poaalblUUea,  ita  limitations,  its  po- 
tential dangera.  The  leisure  modem  tech- 
nology mnktv  available  to  ever  larger  numbers 
of  dtlzens  oould  not  be  better  spent  than 
in  a  determined  effort  to  narrow  the  knowl- 
edge gap  between  thoae  wbo  understand 
adence  and  technology  and  tboee  who  do  not 

Since  law  and  public  (H>lnlon  always  lag 
*M»>»iTtrt  the  swift  development  of  new  tech- 
nologies, there  Is  need  for  more  Informed 
an/i  responsible  thinking  itmnng  thoee  wbo 
oontrol  technologlee.  This  might  be  achieved 
by  profeaaionsjlslng  the  decision-making 
proceaa  in  technology,  experience  has 
ahown  that  In  the  hands  of  professional 
persons  technology  is  managed  with  greater 
concern  for  human  welfare  tban  when  it 
Is  controlled,  as  at  present,  by  nonprofes- 
sionals.   The  classic  example  la  medldne. 

Of  an  technologlee,  that  of  tbe  physician 
haa  beneflted  human  beings  most  and 
harmed  them  least.    The  stringent  standards 
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them  to  place 
|4  all  other  con- 
ted  twenty-flve 
Hippocratea,  an 
and  women 


set  by  the  prrfeaaloa  and  t  \  ■ootaiy  for  the 
education  and  professional  i  ^xduet  at  phytf- 
dans  aooounta  for  thla  txapiiy  drcnmatanee. 
Kot  only  la  no  one  permitt*  1|  to  praottoe  who 
iMt  not  given  proof  of  bis  aompetenee.  but 
physidans  must  also  be  taoadly,  UlMrally, 
humanirticaUy  educated  men  and  woman. 
This  glvea  tliem  perspectlfr^  In  evaluating 
their  profaaaional  aetlona,  M^  ability  to  aee 
these  aetlona  against  a  humanistic  back- 
groiud.  Moreover,  they  operate  under  a 
code  of  ethics  wliich  reqv 
the  needs  of  patlanta 
Blderatlons — a  code  Incor 
centuriea  ago  In  tbe  Oath  i 
oath  BtiU  taken  by  young 
embarldng  on  a  medical  ca 

To  Oreece  we  owe  the  no$ie  Idea  that  ape- 
cial  knowledge  and  skill  oufbt  to  be  used  to 
benefit  man,  rather  than  Ibr  personal  ag- 
grandizement or  power,  or  9a  a  meana  of  ex- 
tracting maximum  gain  Irdm  those  in  need 
al  the  aervloea  of  men  poaaMalng  special  ex- 
pertise. This  concept  of  bi  trusteeehlp  of 
knowledge  could  well  be  applied  to  aU  whoee 
knowledge  of  aclence  and  technology  sur- 
passes that  of  tbe  lay  publllo,  as  it  now  ia  to 
physidans  and  surgeons.  I  have  long  advo- 
cated tliat  engineering  pattern  itaelf  after 
medldne  and  law,  thua  hqcomlng  a  truly 
"learned"  profeaaton.  It  bi^  I  believe,  at- 
tained that  atatus  in  some  f  euntrles,  thou^ 
not  in  mine. 

Theee  are  my  suggestions;!  Others  may  have 
better  ones  to  offer.  What)  seems  to  me  of 
utmoet  importance  is  tbali  we  never  for  a 
moment  forget  that  a  free  i^lety  centers  on 
man.  It  gives  parsimount  { ^onaideratlon  to 
human  rights.  Interests  anf^  needs.  Society 
ceasea  to  be  free  if  a  patterii  of  life  developa 
where  technology,  not  man;  becomes  central 
to  Ito  purpoae.  We  must  not  permit  this  to 
happen  leat  tlie  human  lil^^rtlaa  for  wMch 
mankind  lua  fought,  at  ai^  great  a  ooat  of 
effort  and  aacrifloe,  wlU  b^  extlngtilahed. 


NOMTNATION  OF  ROSffli  H.  HYDE  TO 
BE  A  MEMBER  OF  "JtlE  FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  I  COMMISSION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pk^dent.  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  [lending  to  tbe 
Senate  the  nomination  of  jRosel  H.  Hyde 
to  be  reappointed  to  the  mderal  Oommu- 
nlcatloos  Commission,  ind  I  presume 
with  the  nnderstandlng  lifid  perhaps  the 
suggestion  that  he  will  !be  serving  as 
chedrman  of  that  Comml^^on. 

Commissioner  Hyde  \$  serving  the 
third  consecutive  term  ^9  a  member  of 
the  Commission.  He  hasj^en  associated 
with  the  Federal  Commimlcations  Com- 
mission since  its  creatioij  an  1034,  which 
means  that  he  has  been!  identified  with 
this  agency  for  a  period  of  32  years.  He 
was  first  appointed  as  a  Commissioner  In 
1946,  and  at  different  tlmies  has  served  as 
tbe  Commission  chairmanL  as  vice  chair- 
man, and  as  acting  chain^an. 

I  txave  known  the  Comitdssloner  almost 
from  tlie  time  I  first  went  to  the  House  of 


Representatives  in  the 
has  been  a  very  capable, 
skilled  servant  of  the  pul 

Along  with  (hat.  he 
straight  furrow.  Indeed. 

One  cannot  say  too 
who  has  given  his  all  to 

I  think  that  Roeel  Hy( 
as  mie  of  the  outstandini : 
the  regulatory  services 
Oovemment. 

I   ask   unanimous   cdiisent 
printed  In  the  Rccord 
sketch  of  Rosel  H.  Hyde. 
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thirties.   He 
tent,  and 

plowed  a  very 

itich  for  a  man 

;^e  imldlc. 

will  stand  out 

en  serving  in 
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to   have 
biographical 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical  sketdi   was    ordered   to   be 

printed  in  the  Rscord,  as  follows: 

BlOGKAPHICAI.    SKXTCH    OT    BOSB.    H.    Hm, 

CoMimaxoma,  Fxobul  CoMMomcanoits 

CoKidsaxoN 

Commissioner  Rosel  H.  Hyde  is  serving  his 
third  consecutive  term  as  a  member  of  tbe 
Federal  Communications  Commlasion.  As- 
sociated with  tbe  FCC  since  tbe  tatter's  crea- 
tion in  1934,  be  was  first  appointed  a  Com- 
missioner in  1946.  and,  at  different  times, 
has  served  as  Commission  Chairman,  Vice 
Chairman,  said  Acting  Chairman. 

Commissioner  Hyde  was  named  Commis- 
sion Chairman  by  President  Eisenl.ower  on 
April  18,  1953,  for  a  period  of  one  year.  On 
April  19,  1964,  be  was  designated  by  tbe 
Commission  to  act  as  Chairman  pending 
Preeldentlal  action,  and  served  in  that  capac- 
ity untU  October  4,  19M. 

First  appointed  to  tbe  Commission  in  1046, 
Commissioner  Hyde  was  rencsninated  and 
confirmed  In  1962  and  1969  for  seven-year 
terms.  Ttatn  March  6,  1963,  until  his  ap- 
pointment as  Chairman,  he  bad  been  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

Commissioner  Hyde  is  a  Republican  and 
a  leg«a  resident  of  Bannock  County,  Idaho, 
where  be  was  born  April  U,  1900.  He  at- 
tended tbe  Utah  Agrlcultxu'e  College  il930- 
1921)  and  George  Washington  XTniTersity 
(1934-1929). 

In  1924,  he  entered  Oovemment  service, 
through  competitive  Civil  Service  examina- 
tion, as  a  member  of  tbe  staff  of  tbe  ClvU 
Service  Commission.  He  was  on  the  staff 
of  tbe  Office  of  Public  Buildings  and  Parka 
from  1926  to  1928.  In  the  latter  year  he 
became  an  Assistant  Attorney  with  the  Fed- 
eral Radio  Commission  and  continued  to 
serve  with  its  succeaaor,  tbe  Federal  Coin- 
munications  Commission. 

He  has  held  legal  positions  of  varying  de- 
grees of  responsibUity  with  the  latter  Com- 
mission, beginning  with  that  at  Asalstant 
Attorney  and  continuing  progreaatvely 
through  thoee  of  Associate  Attorney,  Attor- 
ney, Attorney  Examiner,  Senior  Attorney, 
Principal  Attorney,  Assistant  Oeneral  Coun- 
sel, and  Oeneral  Counsel.  He  occupied  the 
latter  poeltlon  when  first  appointed  to  toe 
a  member  of  the  Commission. 

During  bis  career  In  federal  regulation  at 
electrical  conmiunlcatlon,  be  has  partid- 
pated  In  many  hearings  on  Individual  caaea. 
as  well  as  In  studies  and  proceedings  relating 
to  the  development  of  radio  and  the  expan- 
sion of  Its  servicea.  These  Include  the  first 
general  frequency  allocation  proceedings  of 
tbe  Federal  Radio  Commlsalon  in  1028,  the 
frequency  allocation  hearings  conducted  by 
tbe  Federal  Communications  Commlaelon  in 
1935,  the  network  Investigation  of  19S8,  pro- 
ceedings which  resulted  In  tbe  Inauguration 
of  regrUar  FM  and  TV  broadcasting  in  1041, 
and  tbe  general  TV  prooeedingB  of  1049-1962 
which  contributed  to  further  Improvements 
and  extension  of  television  service. 

Commissioner  Hyde  is  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  Tele- 
phone and  Ttiegraph  Commltteea.  He  baa 
served  as  Chairman  of  these  two  commltteea 
since  1964.  Be  la  a  Member  of  tbe  Executive 
Committee  of  tbe  National  Association  of 
Railroad  and  Utilltlea  Commhislopera 
(NARUC).  On  June  37,  1061,  he  was  deaig- 
nated  Chairman  of  the  Commi*^tee  on  Com- 
pliance and  Enforcement  Proceedings  of  tbe 
Administrative  Oonfeienee  at  the  United 
States. 

Commissioner  Hyde  has  also  been  identified 
with  various  Intamatlonai  telecommunica- 
tions oonfexencea.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  tbe  Third  Inter- 
American  Telecommunications  Conference  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1946;  Chairman  of  tbe 
TTnlted  States  delegation  to  tbe  lliird  North 
American  Regional  Broadcasting  Oonferenee 
in  1940-1950,  and  Cludrman  of  the  United 


States  delegatioiis  which  negotiated  the 
1067  itroadcaatlng  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  He  waa  Vice 
Chairman  of  U.S.  Delegation,  Plenipotentiary 
Conference  of  International  Teleeammuniea- 
tion  Union,  Geneva.  Switaerland.  1060.  Ho 
waa  UJB.  Obeerver  to  tbe  Second  Interna- 
tional Meeting  on  tbe  Submarine  Cable  Plan 
for  South  Aala  and  tbe  Far  Bast  at  'n>kyo, 
March  28-36,  1064.*  • 

On  Septambar  3,  1034,  be  married  tbe  far- 
mer Mary  Henderson  of  Arimo,  Idaho.  They 
have  foxir  children — ^Roeel  Hendereon,  George 
Richard,  William  Henderson  and  Maiy  Lynn 
Hyde. 

Commissioner  Hyde  Is  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Jeeus  Christ  of  Latter -Day  Saints. 
A  member  of  the  Bar  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla  since  1036,  he  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice before  the  Supreme  Court  of  tba  Unitsd 
States  In  1945.  He  also  holds  membarahip  tn 
tbe  Federal  Bar  Aaaoclation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remaiks 
made  by  our  distinguished  minority 
leader  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hyde. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  been 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  have  had  very  close  contact  and  many 
relationships  with  Mr.  £^de.  I  have 
found  him  a  very  dedicated  and  devoted 
public  servant. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  wiU  tbe 
Senator  yield  to  me  ao  that  I  may  join 
in  the  rCTMtfks  being  made? 

Mr.  DIRK8KW.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAV1T8.  Mr.  President,  I  admire 
Rosel  H.  Hyde  greatly.  I  Join  Senators 
in  the  many  fine  tributes  which  have 
been  paid  to  hhn, 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  wldi  to 
Join  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  VUz. 
Disksen]  in  his  remarks  about  Road 
Hyde. 

I  have  Imown  Rosel  Hyde  for  more 
than  SO  years.  I  have  admired  him 
greatly.  Our  association  has  been  rather 
close. 

During  the  period  of  time  that  he 
served  in  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  when  he  was  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Commission,  before  he  be- 
came a  Commissioner,  he  rendered  de- 
voted and  dedicated  service.  He  cer- 
tainly deserves  the  recognition  that  has 
now  come  to  him  If  he  is  chosen  to  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVrrS  and  Mr.  CARLSON  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President,  I  liiall 
need  5  minutes  and  the  Senator  from 
Kuisas  [Mr.  CAioeoir)  may  need  a 
shorter  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  recognized  immediately 
after  the  vote  in  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hiia- 
Ris  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
ttte  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York, 


'•Vice  Chairman  of  International  Tsl»- 
eommunlcatkm  Union  Plenlpotantlary  Con- 
ference, Mtontreuz,  Swttxerland,  Sept.  14. 
lOes-Nbvember  12,  106*. 
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ITUBUTE  TO  ENVntONBfENTAL.  SCI- 
ENCE SERVICES  ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S WEATHER  BUREAU 

Mr.  CARU30N.  Mr.  President.  <m 
June  8  the  most  devastating  single  tor- 
nado ever  to  strike  the  United  States 
tore  through  the  heart  cd  Topeka,  Kans., 
cutting  a  path  of  almost  total  destruc- 
tion along  a  swath  8  miles  long  and  about 
four  blocks  wide. 

Seventeen  people  lost  their  lives  In  this 
terrible  storm  which  caused  an  estimated 
$100  million  In  damages. 

But  when  we  consider  that  the  tornado 
raked  the  downtown  business  section  of 
a  dty  with  a  population  of  125.000  resi- 
dents. 17  fataDtles  seons  a  remarkably 
low  figure. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  early  and  accu- 
rate warnings  Issued  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  gave  the  citizens  of  Topeka  the 
time  In  which  to  seek  shelter. 

Some  8  hours  before  the  tornado  struck 
Topeka  at  7:15  pjn.,  the  area  had  been 
alerted  to  the  likelihood  of  such  a  storm 
through  a  Weather  Bureau  "tornado 
watch"  Issued  at  11  that  morning. 

When  the  tornado  was  actually  Iden- 
tified on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  at  7:02 
pjn.,  a  "tornado  warning"  was  Issued 
giving  the  people  of  Topeka  from  13  to  28 
precious  minutes  to  clear  the  streets  and 
protect  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  employees 
of  the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration's  Weather  Bureau — both 
at  the  National  Severe  Storms  Center  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  all  tornado  fore- 
casting for  the  United  States  is  done, 
and  at  the  Weather  Bureau  Airport  Sta- 
tion at  Topeka  where  the  progress  of  the 
June  8  tornado  was  communicated  to  the 
publlo— are  to  be  commended  for  a  Job 
w^  done  during  a  time  when  mere  min- 
utes spelled  the  difference  between  life 
and  death. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  which  appeared  In 
the  Topeka  Daily  Ci4>ital.  a  report  from 
the  B8SA  Weather  Bureau  in  regard  to 
statistics  (m  this  storm,  and  a  statement 
by  Richard  Oamett.  be  printed  In  the 

RiCOBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles, 
report,  and  statement,  were  ordered  to  be 
inlnted  In  the  Rccoro,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Topeka   (Kana.)    DaUy  Capital, 

June  11.  isesi 

PBKUunoKS  Cot  ToaNAOo's  Dkaths 

Richard  Oarrett,  meteorologlat  with  the 
VjB.  Weather  Bureau  today  credited  a  long- 
raoge  educational  program  with  saving  many 
Uvea  when  the  tornado  funnel  rampaged 
through  T<q>eka  Wedneaday  evening. 

"This  tornado  went  through  the  heart  of 
a  city  of  100.000.  We've  had  IS  deatha,  aev- 
eral  hundred  Injuries  and  utter  deetrucUon," 
be  eald.  "But  the  fact  that  we've  not  had 
more  deatha  and  more  Injurlea  can  be 
•  aacrlbed  to  a  tornado  education  program 
that*!  been  carried  on  for  the  last  15  years." 

>IJ>«Ma    HXLPSD 

Oarrett  said  warnings  sounded  by  sirens  as 
the  funnel  approached  the  d^  probably 
saved  oiany  Uvee. 

Oairett  aald  the  Weather  Bureau,  assisted 
by  pubUe  agencies  and  local  communications 
media,  was  greatly  responsible  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

"We"**  bad  warning  plans  for  Topeka,"  he 
said.  "And  I'm  oonfldent  a  great  many 
people  profited  from  this  when  they  heard 


the  sirens.  Many  had  been  following  pre- 
liminary storm  developments  and  had  made 
preliminary  preparations  when  the  storm 
hit  Manhattan  and  they  realized  It  could 
hit  Topeka. 

WK4THfll  nmSAO  LK*B 

"The  Weather  Bureau  has  been  qwar- 
headlng  this  drive  for  16  years  and  always 
asked  the  help  of  everybody  else,"  he  said. 
"Civil  Defense,  state  agencies  and  the  news- 
paper were  moet  hel{tful  In  educating  people. 
Of  course,  the  television  and  radio  stations 
are  the  most  effective  means  of  getting  the 
warning  out  on  short  notice." 

Garrett  said  the  Weather  Bureau  contem- 
plated some  changes  In  Its  storm  alert  sys- 
tem as  a  result  of  the  tornado.  "But  this  Is 
normal,"  he  said.  "We  always  make  changes 
and  improvements  after  every  storm." 

(From  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Sunday  Capital- 
Journal.  Jime  13,  19MI 
Livas  Loer — ^And  Mant  Savkd 

The  loss  of  17  lives  In  Wedneeday  night's 
storm  is  appalling.  Some  were  powerless  to 
help  themselves  as  the  storm  struck  savagely. 
But  the  cost  In  lives  would  have  been  great- 
er If  Kansans  had  not  been  properly  schooled 
in  what  to  do  In  case  of  a  tornado  warning. 

One  of  the  leaders  In  this  public  education- 
al campaign  was  the  late  S.  D.  (Frosty)  Flora, 
widely  known  Kansas  weatherman  for  many 
years  and  a  nationally  known  authority  on 
tornadoes. 

He  and  his  successors  were  aided  by  news- 
men and  broadcasters,  drumming  it  home 
that  when  a  tornado  alert  was  given,  people 
should  take  certain  precauticms,  depending 
on  their  whereabouts  at  the  time. 

Flora's  advice  has  been  published  many 
times  but  it  is  of  great  interest  still.  He 
wrote,  in  his  book.  "Climate  of  Kansas,"  aa 
follows: 

"The  best  refuge  when  a  tornado  is  seen 
approaching  is  to  get  undergrotind.  The  out- 
door caves  so  often  constructed  adjacent  to 
Ksnsas  farm  homes  for  the  storage  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  furnish  excellent  protection 
for  persons  who  reach  them.  The  southwest 
comer  of  the  basement  of  a  frame  house  Is 
usually  safe,  aa  tornadoes  commonly  move 
from  the  southwest  and  debris  is  ordinarUy 
carried  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  basement. 
The  most  advisable  thing  to  do  for  a  person 
caught  in  the  open  when  one  of  these  storms 
is  close  is  to  lie  down,  preferably  in  a  low 
place.  To  remain  erect  is  to  invite  Injury 
by  flying  debris  or  being  blown  away. 

"For  a  person  caught  in  the  business  sec- 
tion of  a  city,  the  chances  of  escape  becomes 
largely  a  matter  of  luck. 

"In  that  case,  probably  the  safest  place  Is 
the  lower  hallway  of  a  substantial  building, 
well  away  from  on  side  doors  or  windows, 
and  crouching  against  a  partition  which 
might  support  the  weight  of  collapsing  walla 
and  floors." 

This  advice  served  many  in  good  stead 
last  Wednesday  night.  It  will  In  future 
times  when  a  tornado  alert  is  on. 

Wednesday  night's  storm,  incldently,  was 
foUowing  pretty  dose  to  pattern  time-wise. 
"Frosty"  Flora  wrote  that  the  period  of  most 
frequent  occvirrence  for  tornadoes  was  be- 
tween 6  pjn.  and  7  pjn..  The  Topeka  alert 
Wedneeday  night  came  a  few  minutes  past  7 
o'clock. 

(nrom  the  Weather  Bureau.  Topeka,  Kans., 

June  13,  1966) 
SOMS  STAnancs  on  trk  Topkka  ToaNASO  or 
Jtma  8,  19M 
1.  Warnings  released  7:03  pjn.  coincident 
with  radar  Identlflcation  of  tornado  and 
simultaneous  receipt  of  three  individual 
visual  sightings.  Organized  storm  watchers 
had  been  alerted  and  were  at  their  posts 
weU  before  the  tornado  formed. 


3.  Tornado  entered  city  at  7:15  pjn.  giv- 
ing 13  to  28  minutes'  leadtime  for  city  rest- 
dents,  but  there  was  less  warning  time  for 
rural  residents  southwest  of  the  city. 

3.  Almost  total  destruction  along  an  eight 
mile  long  and  about  a  four  block  wide  swath 
through  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Topeka. 

4.  Preliminary  damage  estimates  are  la 
excess  of  100  million  dollars.  This  may  well 
be  the  highest  dollar  damage  of  record  for 
a  single  tornado  as  distinct  from  multiple 
or  family  type  tornado  outbreaks. 

5.  Red  Cross  estimates  as  of  June  13th: 
Deaths,  17. 

Injuries,  approximately  550. 

Peak  hoepltallEatlon  figure,  85;  now  re- 
duced to  about  65. 

FamUies  affected.  Including  apartment 
dweUers,  3.540. 

Dwellings  destroyed,  800. 

Dwellings,  major  damage,  810. 

Dwellings,  minor  damage,  4(X). 

8.  All  major  structures  on  Washburn  Cnl- 
versity  campus  damaged  and  several  will  be 
a  total  loss. 

7.  Heavy  damage — central  buslneas  district 
with  one  lO-stcn-y  building  gutted. 

8.  Warnings  timely  and  very  effective. 
Comments  Indicate  that  major  proportion 
of  .the  135  thousand  city  residents  sought 
best  available  shelter.  Small  death  toll  is 
related  to  huge  property  damage  across  this 
heavily  populated  area  indicative  of  effective- 
ness of  warning  and  preplanning  programs. 

0.  Meteorological  statistics. 

A.  Length  of  damage  path,  33  miles. 

B.  Width  of  damage  path,  one-quarter  to 
one-half  mile. 

C.  Direction  of  movement,  southwest  to 
northeast. 

D.  Forward  speed,  variable  30  to  35  m.ph. 

E.  Path  of  extreme  winds  where  hard  core 
of  funnel  touched  ground  clearly  discernible 
as  a  dark  streak  across  open  fields  and  pat- 
tures  when  viewed  frcm  the  air.  Streak  sad 
associated  extreme  winds  measured  as  670 
feet  wide  in  alfalfa  stubble  at  municipal  air- 
port at  nortlieast  edge  of  city  and  estimated 
as  500  to  1,000  feet  wide  in  open  areas  south- 
west of  city. 

F.  Lowest  barometric  pressure  at  7:30  pm., 
38.00  inches  stetlon  elevation  which  reduces 
to  38.98  inches  sea  level.  Barometer  was  290 
feet  from  left  or  northwest  edge  of  extreme 
wind  streak. 

O.  Fastest  mile  of  wind  recorded,  73  m.ph. 
Wind  measuring  equipment  was  280  feet  from 
right  or  southeast  edge  of  extreme  wind 
streak.  Wind  instruments  damaged  by  debris 
so  figure  given  can  be  regarded  as  only  a 
minimum  indication  of  the  actual  maximum 
wind  at  that  spot. 

To  News  Media  and  Residents  of  Topeka  and 
Adjoining  Areas: 

The  foregoing  statUUcal  report  on  the 
June  8th  Topeka  tornado  has  been  released 
for  national  distribution  through  Weather 
Bureau  channels. 

In  addition  I  wish  to  express  for  the 
Weather  Bureau  our  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  cooperation  and  help  rendered  to  the 
Weather  Bureau  by  numerous  individuals 
and  organizations  both  prior  to  and  during 
the  storm. 

The  storm  watchers  deserve  special  com- 
mendation. This  applies  to  the  organized 
Vest  and  Kaw  Valley  radio  groups.  To  the 
police  agencies  and  to  numerous  individuals 
who  were  at  their  posts  and  ready  to  report 
the  approach  or  development  of  a  dangerous 
storm.  These  people  liave  undertaken  a  dan- 
gerous public  service  mission.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  lonely  and  tedious  job.  They  have  spent 
many  an  evening  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
or  beyond  waiting  out  the  approach  of  a 
storm.     They  deserve  our  heartieet  thanks. 

Radio  and  television  stations  are  to  be 
conunended  for  the  great  public  service  they 
performed  in  keeping  the  public  informed  of 
what  la  happenlitg  in  crlUcal  weathM'  situa- 
tions.   The  Weather  Bureau  Is  extremely  ap- 
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preclative  In  recognising 
lie  service  radio  and  TV  ■ 
Ing  our  product. 

It  Is  also  desired  to 
operation  at  the  dvll  def 
In    developing    community 
plans  and  renewing  each 
NewBp^wra  and  again 
given  much  apaee  and 
storm  preparednesB  plannt^. 
inodueed  large  dividends 
nado.    Tlie  small  number 
largely  attributed  to  public 
nado  safety  measures. 

Finally  I  wlah  to  express 
mendatlon  to  the  Weather 
remained  at  their  pott  at 
quate  shelter  In  order  to 
to  the  public  while  the 
fuimel  passed  within  100 
er  Bureau  office. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider executive  buslne88,itor  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  four  Executives  B,  C. 
D,  and  H  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  o^nslderatlon  of 
executive  business.  J 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Air.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  i  J  quorum 

The     PRESIDma     OFFICER. 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  i^^oceeded  to  call 
the  rolL  

Mr.   MANSFIELD 
ask  unanimous  consoit 
for  the  Quorum  call  be 

The  PRESIDINO  O: 
out  objection,  it  is  so 


The 


President,  I 
it  the  order 
ilnded. 
:CER.    Wlth- 


lllrCOME       TAX 
THE  NETHER- 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
CONVENTION  WITH 
LANDS;  SUPPLEIigfflTARY  TAX 
PROTOCOL  WITH  ^THE  UNITED 
EINODOM  OF  CraEAT  BRITAIN 
AND  NORTHERN  I^IAND;  PRO 
TOOOTi  WITH  THE 
CAN  STATES;  AND 
TO  ARTICLES  17 
CONVENTION  OF 
ERMENTAL 
TIVE  OROANIZATl' 


MKXI- 

MENTS 

18  OF  THE 

INTERGOV- 

CONSDLTA- 


President,  I 

ifore  the  Senate 

D  of  the  88th 


ICER.    With- 
wlll  proceed  to 


Mr.   MANSFIELD 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay 
Executives  B.  C,  H 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDINO 
out  objection,  the  Sena,, 
the  consideration  of  thi  four  Executives 
B.  C,  D.  and  H  of  the  8^th  Congress  on 
the  executive  calendar!  on  which  there 
will  be  a  single  vote,  toi  be  set  out  seiut- 
rately  in  the  Rccoro  Har  each. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nayi 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIREU3EN.  Mrj  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  tBiftt  these  treaties 
have  all  been  unanimc^i^ly  reported  by 
the  committee? 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.        _ 
correct.  Explanations  ^  0  ere  placed  in  the 
Record  yesterday. 

Mr.  DIRKSBN.  I  t4(tiik  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Beaate, 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  Executives  B.  C,  D. 
and  H  of  the  88th  Congress,  the  supple- 
mwitary  income  tax  convention  with  the 
Netho-lands;  the  supplementary  tax  pro- 
tocol with  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland;  the  pro- 
tocol with  the  United  Mexican  States: 
and  the  amendments  to  articles  17  and 
18  of  the  convention  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Maritime  Ocxuultattve  Organiza- 
tion, which  were  read  the  second  time. 

KMUUTIVX     B StrrnXKBHTABT      COKVKNTION 

MoDiTTXHa  AMS  SuPTuiaamNG  tkx  Cok- 
vnrnoN  Brrwoor  tboi  Vmnat  Btacts  or 

AXBOCA  AMS  TRX  KntODOM  OF  TaX   NlTH- 

■H.Ain»  WxTB  SMmrmat  to  Ttxam  on  Ihooicb 
Ajnt  Cbraxx  Otbbi  Tazas,  Smno  at  Wash- 
XNGTOir  OM  Aran.  29.  1048 
■nie  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Oovemment  of  the  King-, 
dom  of  the  Netherlands,  desiring  to  conclude 
a  Supplementary  Convention  modifying  and 
supplementing  the  Convention  between  the 
TTnlted  States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
Income  and  certain  other  taxes,  signed  at 
Washington  on  AprU  20, 1948,  have  appointed 
for  that  purpose  aa  their  respective  Plenl- 
potMitlarles: 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  Dean  Rusk.  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  oif  America, 

And  the  Oovemment  o<  the  Kingdom  at 
the  Netherlanda:  Carl  W.  A.  Sehuimann. 
Ambaasador  Kxtraordlnary  and  Flenlpotm- 
tlary  at  the  Kingdom  of  the  MethwUnda  at 
Washington,  _ 

who,  having  commiinlcated  to  eatih  other 
their  fuU  powers,  found  in  good  and  due 
form,  have  agreed  as  foUows: 

Article  n(l)  (a)  of  the  Convention  shaU  be 
deleted  and  replaced  by  the  following: 

"(a)  The  term  "United  State*'  means  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  when  taed  In 
the  geographical  aaoae  meana  the  SUtea 
thereof  and  the  District  of  Columbia." 

ArUcle  n(l)  (1)  of  the  Conventlnn  shaU  l>e 
deleted  and  replaced  by  the  following: 

"(1)(A)  The  term  "permanent  eetaltUah- 
ment'  means  a  fixed  place  of  business  In 
which  the  bustneea  of  an  enterprlae  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  Is  whoUy  or  partly 
carried  on. 

"(B)  a  permanent  establishment  shall  In- 
clude espedaUy: 
"(1)  a  branch: 
"(U)  anoOloe: 
"(iU)  asalesouUet; 
"(Iv)  a  factory: 
"(V)  aworkahop: 

"(vl)  a  mine,  quarry  at  other  place  of  ex- 
traction of  natural  resources: 

"(vU)  a  building  site  or  construction  or 
assembly  project  which  exists  for  more  than 
twelve  months. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  sub-paragraph  (1) 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  a  permanent  aatabllsh- 
ment  shall  not  be  deemed  to  include  one  or 
more  of  the  foUowing  actlvitiea: 

"(1)  the  use  of  faculties  for  the  purpose 
of  storage,  display,  or  delivery  of  goods  or 
merchandise  belonging  to  the  enterprlae: 

"(U)  the  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goods 
or  merchandise  belonging  to  the  enterprise 
for  the  ptupoae  of  storage,  display,  or  de- 
Uvery; 

"(ill)  the  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goods 
or  merchandise  belonging  to  the  enterprise 
for  the  purpose  of  processing  by  another 
enterprise: 

"(Iv)  the  maintenance  of  a  flxed  place 
of  business  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
goods  or  merchandise,  or  for  collecting  In- 
formation, for  the  enterprise: 

"(v)  the  maintenance  of  a  flxed  place  of 
business  for  the  purpose  of  advertising,  for 
the  supply  of  Information,  for  scientific  re- 


•earoh  or  for  similar  aotlvltles,  if  they  have 
a  preparatory  or  auxiliary  diaraeter  for  the 
enterprise. 

"(D)  Kven  If  an  enterprise  of  one  of  the 
Oontraetlng  States  doea  not  have  a  per- 
manent establishment  in  the  other  State 
under  sub-paragraph  (1)  (A)  to  (C)  of  this 
paragraph,  neverthelsi  It  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  a  pwmanant  estabUshment  In  the 
latter  State  if  it  Is  engaged  In  trade  or  busl- 
neas  in  that  State  through  an  agent  who  has 
an  authority  to  conclude  contracts  In  the 
name  of  the  enterprlae  and  regularly  exer- 
cises that  authority  in  that  State,  unless  the 
exercise  of  authority  la  limited  to  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  or  mwchandlae  for  the  ao- 
coimt  of  the  enterprise. 

"(E)  An  enterprise  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing States  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  a 
permanent  estabUshment  in  the  other  State 
merely  beoauae  it  Is  engaged  In  tcads  or  busi- 
ness In  that  other  State  through  a  broker, 
general  oommlsslon  agent  or  any  other  agent 
of  an  Independent  status,  whan  sudi  per- 
aona  are  acting  In  the  ordinary  eouzae  of 
their  bualneaa. 

"(F)  The  fact  that  a  resident  or  a  eorpora- 
tlon  of  one  at  the  GontracMng  States  eon- 
trols,  la  controlled  by,  or  la  vadar  womnwn 
control  with: 

"(1)  a  corporation  of  the  other  Stat*  or 

"(U)  a  oorporatUm  which  engages  In  trade 
or  business  in  that  other  State  (whether 
through  a  permanent  establishment  or  othsr- 
wlse) 

■haU  not  be  taken  Into  account  in  determin- 
ing whether  such  resident  ot  corporation  haa 
a  permanent  establishment  In  that  other 
Stete." 


Article  IU  of  the  Convention  shall  be  d»- 
leted  and  replaced  by  the  foUowing: 
"asTKXB  nz 

"(1)  Industrial  or  commercial  profit*  of  an 
enterprise  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
•hall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  ottMr  State 
unleas  the  enterprlae  haa  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment In  such  other  State.  If  the  enter- 
prlae has  such  a  permanent  establishment, 
tax  may  be  Impoeed  by  such  other  State  on 
the  Industrial  or  commwclal  profits  of  the 
enterprise,  but  only  on  so  much  of  them  as 
are  attributable  to  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment or  are  derived  within  such  other 
State  from  sales  of  goods  or  merchandise  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  sold,  or  from  other 
business  transactions  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  effected,  through  the  permanent  es- 
tabllahment. 

"(3)  Where  an  enterprise  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  has  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment in  the  other  State,  there  shaU  In 
each  Contracting  State  be  attributed  to  such 
permanent  establlahment  the  industrial  or 
oommerelal  profit*  which  it  might  be  ex- 
pected to  derive  If  It  were  an  tndep«ident  en- 
tarprls*  engaged  in  the  same  or  aimllar  actlv- 
itiea under  the  same  or  similar  condition* 
%ni^  rt«n»ng  at  arm's  length  with  the  enter- 
prise of  which  it  is  a  permanent  establlah- 
ment. Where  the  enterprise,  in  addition  to 
the  profits  derived  through  the  permanent 
establlahment,  derives  other  profiU  at  the 
kind  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) ,  such  other 
profits  shall  be  treated  as  if  they  were  de- 
rived through  the  permanent  estabUshment. 

"  (3 )  In  determining  the  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial profits  of  an  enteriKlse  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  SUtes  which  are  taxable  in  the 
other  State  in  accordance  with  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (3),  there  ahaU  be  allowed  aa  de- 
ductiooa  aU  expenaes.  wherever  incurred, 
which  are  reasonably  connected  with  the 
profit*  ao  taxable,  including  executive  and 
general  administrative  expense*. 

"(4)  No  profits  shall  be  attributed  to  a 
permanent  establishment  merely  by  reason 
of  the  purchase  by  that  permanent  estab- 
llahment or  by  the  enterprise  Itself,  of  goods 
or  merchandise  for  the  account  of  the  enter- 
prlae. 
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"(S)  1%*  tarm  'Induatiikl  or  commercUl 
pronto'  mMuu  Income  derived  from  the  kcttve 
conduct  of  »  trade  or  busLneu,  but  doea  not 
Include  income  dealt  wltb  In  Article  vn 
(dlTldenda),  ArUcle  VIU  (tntereat).  Article 
IX  (rojalUea).  Article*  V  and  X  (Income 
from  real  property  and  natural  reeourcea). 
Article  XI  (capital  galna)  and  Article  XVI 
(pereonal  Mrvlcea),  other  than  Income  de- 
scribed  In  Article*  vn,  paragrapb  8,  vm, 
paracrapb  2,  IX.  paragraph  S  and  XI,  para- 
grapb  3.  Tbe  tarm  'Industrial  or  commercial 
proAta'  Include*  proflta  derived  by  an  enter- 
prlae  from  tbe  fumlahlng  of  Mrvlcea  of  em- 
ployee* or  other  peraonnel." 

AKTICLK   m 

Article  IV  of  tbe  Convention  shall  be  de- 
leted and  replaced  by  the  following: 

"AcnciiS  IT 

"(1)  Where  a  resident  at  corporation  of  a 
Contracting  SUte  and  any  other  person  are 
related  and  where  such  related  persons  make 
arrangemento  or  impose  conditions  between 
thenuelve*  which  are  different  from  those 
which  would  be  made  between  independent 
persons,  then  any  income  which,  but  for 
those  arrangemenu  or  conditions,  would 
have  accrued  to  such  resident  or  corporation, 
may  be  included  in  the  income  of  such  reel- 
dent  or  corporation  for  purposes  of  the  pres- 
ent Convention  and  taxed  accordingly. 

"(3)  (a)  A  person  ottafr  than  a  corpora- 
tion Is  related  to  a  corporation  If  such  per- 
son participates  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
management,  control  or  capital  of  tbe  corpo- 
ratton. 

"(b)  A  corporation  is  related  to  another 
corporation  If  either  participates  directly  or 
Indirectly  In  tbe  management,  control,  or 
capital  of  the  other,  or  if  any  person  or  per- 
sons participate  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
management,  control  or  capital  of  both  cor- 
porations." 

AKTICLK   IT 

Article  V  of  the  ConvenUon  shall  be  deleted 
and  replaced  by  the  foUowlng: 

"AITICUt   T 

"Income  from  real  property  (including 
i  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  property, 
but  not  Including  Interest  from  mortgage* 
or  bonds  secured  by  real  property)  and  roy- 
alties from  the  operation  of  mines,  quarries, 
or  other  natural  resource*  may  be  taxed  in 
the  Contracting  SUte  In  which  such  prop- 
erty u  situated." 

ARTICLX   T 

Article  vn  of  the  Convention  shall  be 
deleted  and  replaced  by  the  following: 

"ABTICLB  Tn 

"(1)  Dividends  paid  by  a  corporation  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  SUtes  to  a  realdent 
or  corporation  of  the  other  Contracting  State 
shall  be  taxed  as  follows  in  the  former  Stete: 

"(a)  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  15  percent  of 
the  gross  amount  actually  distributed;  or 

"(b)  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  5  percent 
of  the  gros*  amount  actually  distributed,  if 
during  the  part  of  the  paying  corporation's 
taxable  year  which  precedes  the  date  of  pay- 
ment of  the  dividend  and  the  whole  of  its 
prior  Uxable  year  (If  any),  the  recipient  is  a 
corporation  owning  at  least  25  percent  of 
the  voting  stock  of  the  paying  corporation, 
•Ither  alone  or  In  combination  with  another 
ocrporaUon  of  such  other  States,  provided 
each  recipient  corporation  owned  at  least  10 
percent  of  such  voUng  stock. 

"(3)  The  rule*  of  subparagraph  (b) 
shall  not  apply  if  more  than  35  percent  of  the 
gross  Income  of  the  paying  corporation  for 
such  prior  taxable  year  (if  any)  consisted  of 
Interest  and  dividends  (other  than  interest 
derived  In  the  conduct  of  a  banking,  insur- 
ance or  financing  business  and  dividends  or 
Interest  received  from  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions. 50  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock 
of  which  WM  owned  by  the  paying  corpora- 


tion at  the  time  such  dividends  or  Interest 
were  received). 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  thU  Article  shall 
not  apply  If  the  recipient  of  the  dividends  has 
a  permanent  establishment  in  the  former 
Contracting  Stota  and  tbe  shares  with  respect 
to  which  the  dividends  are  paid  are  effective- 
ly connected  with  the  permanent  establish- 
ment. In  such  a  case,  the  provisions  of 
Article  m  shaU  apply." 

AKTICLK  TI 

Article  Vin  of  the  Convention  shaU  be 
deleted  and  replaced  by  the  following: 

"AKTICLK  vm 

"(1)  Interest  on  bonds,  notes,  debentures, 
securities,  deposits  or  any  other  form  of  in- 
debtedness (including  interest  from  mort- 
gages or  bonds  secured  by  real  property) 
paid  to  a  resident  or  corporation  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  States  shall  be  exempt  from 
tax  by  the  other  Contracting  State. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  thU  Article  shall 
not  apply  if  the  recipient  of  the  interest  has 
a  permanent  establishment  In  tbe  other  Con- 
tracting State  and  the  indebtedness  giving 
rise  to  the  interest  is  effectively  connected 
with  the  permanent  establishment.  In  such 
a  case,  the  provisions  at  Article  in  shall 
apply. 

"(3)  Where  any  Interest  paid  by  a  person 
to  a  related  person,  as  defined  in  Article  IV, 
exceeds  a  fair  and  reasonable  consideration 
in  respect  of  the  Indebtedness  for  which  it  Is 
paid,  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  Article  shall  apply 
only  to  so  much  oi  the  interest  as  repre- 
sento  such  fair  and  reasonable  consideration; 
the  excess  payment  shall  be  characterized 
and  taxed  according  to  the  laws  of  each  Con- 
tracting State,  including  tbe  provisions  of 
this  Convention  where  applicable." 

AKTICLK  vn 
Article  IX  of  the  Convention  shall  be  de- 
leted and  replaced  by  the  foUowlng: 

"AKTICLK  IX 

"(1)  Royalties  paid  to  a  resident  or  cor- 
poration of  one  of  the  Contracting  State* 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  Con- 
tracting State. 

"(3)  For  tbe  purposes  of  this  Article,  the 
term  'royalties'  means  any  royalties,  rentals 
or  other  amounto  paid  as  consideration  for 
the  use  of,  or  the  right  to  use: 

"(a)  copyrlghta,  artistic  or  scientific  works, 
patents,  designs,  plans,  secret  processes  or 
formulae,  trademarks,  motion  picture  films, 
films  or  tapes  for  radio  or  television  broad- 
casting, or  other  like  property  or  righto,  or 

"(b)  Information  concerning  industrial, 
commercial  or  scientific  knowledge,  experi- 
ence or  skill. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article  shall 
not  apply  if  the  recipient  of  the  royalties  has 
a  permanent  establishment  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  and  the  right  or  property  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  royalties  is  effectively  con- 
nected with  the  permanent  establishment. 
In  such  a  case,  the  provisions  of  Article  ni 
shall  apply. 

"(4)  Where  any  royalty  paid  by  a  person  to 
a  related  person,  as  defined  in  Article  IV, 
exceeds  a  fair  and  reasonable  consideration 
;n  respect  of  the  righto  for  which  it  is  paid, 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  Article  shall  apply  only 
to  so  much  of  the  royalty  as  represento  such 
fair  and  reasonable  consideration;  tbe  excess 
payment  shall  be  characterized  and  taxed 
according  to  the  laws  of  each  Contracting 
State,  including  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention where  applicable." 

AKTICLK  vn 
Article   XI   of    the   Convention   shall    be 
deleted  and  replaced  by  the  foUowlng: 

"AKTICLK   XI 

"(1)  Gains  derived  by  a  resident  or  cor- 
poration of  one  of  the  Contracting  State* 
from  the  alienation  of  a  capital  asset  (other 
than  gain  from  the  alienation  of  real  prop- 


erty to  which  Article  V  applies)  shaU  be 
exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting 
State. 

"(2)  If  such  resident  or  corporation  has  a 
permanent  establishment  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State,  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article 
shall  not  apply  to  gains  derived  by  such  resi- 
dent or  corporation  from  the  aUenation  of 
a  capital  asset  which  is  effectively  connected 
with  the  permanent  establishment.  In  such 
a  case,  tbe  provisions  of  Article  in  shall 
apply. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article  shall 
not  apply  if : 

"(a)  the  person  deriving  the  gain  is  an 
Individual  who  is  a  resident  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  who  is  present  In  the  United  States 
for  a  period  of  183  days  cr  more  during  tbe 
taxable  year,  and 

"(b)  the  asset  alienated  was  held  by  such 
person  for  six  months  or  less. 

"(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article  does  not 
affect  the  right  of  the  Netherlands  to  levy, 
according  to  ita  own  law,  a  tax  on  tbe  gains 
derived  from  the  alienation  of  shares,  or 
'Jouissance'  shares,  in  a  Netherlands  Joint 
stock  corporation,  by  an  Individual  who  is 
a  resident  of  the  United  States  and  who  st 
the  time  of  alienation : 

"(a)  is  a  Netherlands  citizen, 

"(b)  has,  at  any  time  during  the  five-year 
period  preceding  such  alienation,  been  a  res- 
ident of  the  Netherlands,  and 

"(c)  owns,  either  alone  or  together  with 
his  close  relatives,  at  least  36  percent  of  tbe 
voting  stock  of  such  corporation." 

AKTICLK  Tin  A 

Article  XV(1)  of  the  Convention  shall  be 
deleted  and  replaced  by  tbe  following: 

"(1)  Wages,  salaries  and  similar  compen- 
sation and  pensions,  annuities  or  similar 
beneflto  paid  by,  or  out  of  funds  created  by, 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  or  the  political 
subdivisions  thereof  to  an  individual  who  is 
a  citizen  of  that  Contracting  State  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  that  Contracting  State  or  to 
any  of  ito  political  subdivisions  in  the  dis- 
charge of  governmental  functions  shaU  be 
exempt  from  tax  by  tbe  other  Contracting 
State." 

AKTICLK   IX 

Article  XVI  of  the  Convention  shaU  be  de- 
leted and  replaced  by  the  following: 

"AKTICLK    XVI 

"(1)  An  individusU  who  is  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  shall  be  exempt 
from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting  Stete  with 
req>ect  to  income  from  personal  services 
If— 

"(a)  be  is  present  within  the  latter  Con- 
tracting State  for  a  period  or  periods  not  ex- 
ceeding in  the  aggregate  183  days  during  the 
taxable  year,  and 

"(b)  in  the  case  of  employment  Income— 

"(1)  such  individual  Is  an  employee  of  a 
resident  or  corporation  of  a  State  other  than 
tbe  latter  Contracting  State  or  of  a  perma- 
nent establishment  of  a  resident  or  corpora- 
tion of  the  latter  Contracting  State  located 
outolde  tbe  latter  Contracting  State,  and 

"(11)  such  Income  is  not  deducted  as  such 
in  computing  the  proflto  of  a  permanent  es- 
tablishment in  the  latter  Contracting  State. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  'income  from  personal  services'  Includes 
employment  Inccone  and  income  earned  by 
an  individual  from  the  performance  of  per- 
sonal services  in  an  Independent  capacity. 
The  term  'employment  Income'  Includes  in- 
come from  services  performed  by  officers  and 
directors  of  corporations,  but  does  not  In- 
clude Income  from  personal  aervlces  par- 
formed  by  partners." 

AKTICLK  z 

Article  XVII  of  the  Ctmventlon  shall  b* 
deleted  and  replaced  by  the  foUowlng: 

"AKTICLK    zvn 

"  ( 1 )  An  IndlTidual  who  is  a  realdent  at  one 
of  the  Contracting  Statea  at  tbe  beginning  of 
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Institutions, 
two  years  from 
other  Contract- 

I4>ply  to  In- 


hls  Tlsit  to  the  other  Contiactlng  State  and 
who,  at  the  InTltation  of  (he  Oovemment 
o(  the  other  Contracting  Sfcate  or  of  a  uni- 
versity or  other  accredited  )eduoatlonal  In- 
stitution situated  In  the  ctiier  Ooetraotlng 
State,  Tlslta  the  other  Oonlmottng  State  for 
tbe  primary  purpose  of  t«a<  hlng  or  engaging 
In  rsaearch,  or  both,  at  a  u  ilTerslty  or  other 
accredited  educational  institution  shall  be 
exempt  from  tax  by  the  dtiier  Contracting 
State  on  bis  income  from  personal  aerrlce* 
for  teaching  or  research  at  |auch  educational 
Institution,  or  at  other 
for  a  period  not  e: 
the  date  at  his  arrival  in 
Ing  State. 

"(3)  ThU  Article  ShaU 
come  from  research  If  such  research  Is  under 
taken   not  In  the  pubUc   (nterest  but   ix-1- 
marUy  for  the  private  beiliflt  of  a  specific 
person  or  peraons." 

AKTICLK  n  j 

Artlcla  XVlll  at  the  Contention  ahaU  be 
deleted  and  replaced  by  tli*  foUowlng: 

"AKTICLK  rrs 

"(IXa)  An  Individual  ^4o  la  »  resident 
of  one  of  the  Contracting  Statea  at  th*  be- 
ginning of  bis  visit  to  the  other  Contracting 
State  and  who  is  temporarit^  present  In  the 
other  Contracting  State  for'  the  primary  pur- 
poseof:  ij 

"(i)  studying  at  a  unlTenlty  or  other  ac- 
credited educational  Instlttmon  In  that  other 
Contracting  State  or  otheij^se  engaging  In 
research  at  an  educatlonalj  kiat\ue,  or 

"(11)  securing  training  rMulred  to  qualify 
him  to  practice  a  profeasloii  or  professional 
specialty,  1 

shall  be  exempt  from  tax  br  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  with  respect  ^: 

"(A)  glfto  from  abroad  fjo^  the  purpoae  of 
his  maintenance,  educatloii^  study,  research 
or  training; 

'(B)  a  grant.  aUowance,  or  award  by  a 


government,  educational 
profit  organization;  and 

"(C)  Income  from 
formed  in  the  other  Con 
amotint  not  In  excess  of 
of  serTlcea  performed  In 


itutlon,  or  non- 

aervloea  per- 
tlng  State  In  an 
;000  (In  the  case 
«  United  Statea) 


or  3.600  guUders  (In  the  ca^  of  servlcea  per- 


formed In  the  Netherlandap  for  any  taxable 
year. 

"(b)  The  benefito  under  this  paragraph 
shall  only  extend  for  aucnj  period  of  time 
M  may  ba  reaaonably  or  jcustomarUy  re- 
quired to  effactuate  the  pv  rpoaa  of  the  visit. 
but  In  no  OTent  ahaU  any  inoivldual  have  th* 
benefita  of  thla  paragraph  lor  more  than  fiT* 
taxable  ya«n.  i 

"(3)  A  raaldant  of  one  M  th*  Oonlnct- 
ing  Statea  who  la  {weaent  I  n  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  aa  an  empli^ee  of,  or  under 
contract  with,  a  realdent  v  corporation  at 
the  former  State,  for  the  pi  i|nary  purpoae  of: 

"(1)  acquiring  technical,  profaaalonal.  or 
buslneaa  experience  from  a  person  other 
than  that  realdent  or  ocutooratlon  of  tbe 
former  State  or  a  corporattpn  50  paroent  or 
more  of  the  voting  stock  (u  which  is  owned 
by  such  corporation  of  tba  former  State,  or 

"(U)  studying  at  •  unl vanity  or  other  ac- 
credited educational  Inatltif  (Ion  In  that  other 
Contracting  State.  i 

ShaU  be  exempt  from  tax  bjy  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  for  one  taxable  year  wltb  re- 
spect to  his  Income  ttam  pftaonal  set  vices  In 
an  amount  not  In 
case  of  aerrlca*  parf  i 
Statea)  or  18.000  guilders  ( 
ices  performed  In  the  N«th( 


$6,000  (In  the 

In  tha  Unltad 

theouaof  I 


ArUcle  XXX  of  tha  OoA^entlon  ahaU  ba 
Aeleted  and  raplaoad  by  th^  following: 

"AKnCLK  m 

"(1)  Notwlthstuullng  i^y  proTlslons  at 
the  praaent  Oonvantlon  (atbar  than  pan- 
miA  (1)  of  Article  ZV  wlen  KppUoaOla  la 


the  caaa  of  an  IndlTidual  who  la  deemed  by 
each  Contracting  State  to  be  a  dttaen  th«r*- 
of ) ,  each  of  tha  two  Contracting  Statea,  In 
determining  tbe  taaea.  Including  aU  aur- 
taxaa.  of  Ito  oltlxena  or  raaldanto  or  corpora- 
tions, may  Include  In  the  basis  upon  which 
such  taxes  are  Impoaad  aU  Itema  of  Income 
taxable  tinder  Ito  own  roTenue  laws  aa  though 
this  ConTentlon  had  not  oome  Into  effect. 

"(3)  The  United  Statea  ahaU  aUow  to  a 
citizen,  resident  or  corporation  of  _the 
United  States  as  a  credit  agalnat  ito  tax  spso- 
ified  in  subparagraph  (l)(a)  of  Artlol*  I 
the  approprtate  amount  of  taxaa  paid  to  tha 
Nethertanda.  Such  appropriate  amount  shall 
be  baaed  upon  tbe  amount  of  tax  paid  to  the 
Netherlands  on  Income  from  sources  within 
the  Netherlands  but  shaU  not  exceed  that 
proportion  of  the  United  Statea  tax  which 
taxable  Income  from  aouroea  within  th* 
Netherlands  bears  to  the  entire  taxable  In- 
come. For  purpoaea  of  thla  paragraph,  tax- 
able inoome  ahaU  be  computed  without  any 
deduction  for  peraonal  exemptions.  It  la 
agreed  that,  by  Tlrtue  of  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (8)  of  thla  Article,  the  Nether- 
lands has  satlafled  the  slxnllar  credit  requU*- 
ment  of  the  mtemal  B«Tenue  Code  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  paid  to  the  Netherlands. 

"(3)  As  far  as  may  be  In  aceordanoa  with 
the  proTlslons  of  Netherlands  law,  the 
Netherlands  agrees  to  aUow  a  deduction 
from  Netherlands  tax  with  respect  to  Ineotns 
from  sources  within  the  United  States,  In 
order  to  take  into  account  the  Federal  In- 
come taxes  paid  to  the  United  States,  whether 
paid  directly  by  the  taxpayer  or  by  with- 
holding at  the  source.  In  addition,  the 
Netherlands  shaU  aUow  a  deduction  from 
the  Netherlands  tax.  determined  tn  con- 
formity with  paragraph  (1),  with  respect  to 
dlTldends  received  from  a  United  States  eor- 
poratlon  by  a  realdent  or  oorporatlan  of  tha 
Netherlands.  The  amount  of  this  deduction 
ShaU  be  the  lesser  of  ths  foUowlng: 

"(a)  an  amount  squal  to  15  percent  of 
the  dividends;  or 

"(b)  an  amount  that  Is  ths  sams  propor- 
tion of  ths  Netherlands  tax.  detennlnsd  In 
conformity  with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Arti- 
cle, as  the  amount  of  tha  dividends  bears  to 
the  Ineoms  which  forms  ths  basis  for  the  de- 
tomlnatlon  of  tbe  Netherlands  tax." 

AKTICLK  Xm 

Article  XXIV  of  the  Convention  shaU  be 
deleted  and  replaced  by  the  foUowlng: 

"AKTICLK  XXIT 

"(1)  Where  a  taxpayer  shows  proof  that 
th*  action  of  ths  tax  authorltlss  of  ths  Con- 
tracting Statss  has  rssnlted  or  wlU  result  in 
taxation  not  In  accordance  with  th*  pro- 
Tistons  of  ths  present  OonTsntlon,  hs  shaU 
be  entitled  to  present  his  cass  to  ths  State 
of  which  hs  is  a  dtlasn  or  a  resident,  or,  If 
th*  taxpaysr  is  a  corporation  of  ons  of  ths 
Contracting  States,  to  that  State. 

"(3)  Should  the  taxpayer's  claim  bs 
deemed  worthy  of  oonsldaration,  ths  com- 
petent authorl^  of  the  State  to  which  ths 
claim  is  made  shaU  sndeaTour  to  coma  to  an 
agreement  with  the  competent  authority  of 
the  other  State  with  a  Tlsw  to  aTOldanca  of 
taxation  not  In  aooordanoa  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  prassnt  ConTentlon.  In  par- 
ticular, the  oompetsnt  authorltie*  of  th* 
Contracting  States  may  consult  together  to 
endeaTOur  to  agree: 

"(a)  to  the  same  attribution  of  Industrial 
or  commercial  profito  to  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment situated  In  one  of  the  Statss  of  an 
enterprise  of  the  other  State,  or 

"(b)  to  the  same  aUocatton  of  proflto  be- 
tween rdated  entarprlsss  as  proTlded  for  In 
Article  IV. 

In  ths  cTent  that  tha  competent  authorltlea 
reach  such  an  agreement  taxes  shaU  be  Im- 
posed, and  refund  or  credit  of  taxes  shaU  bs 
aUowed.  by  the  Ccmtrsctlng  Statss  on  such 
Income  In  aocordancs  with  such  sgresment. 
If  the  taxpayer  doss  not  accept  such  agree- 


ment, th*  prMS<Bag  ssntsnos  shall  not  be 
oonstrued  to  deny  a  taxpayer  the  right  to 
i^peal  to  the  oourto  the  decision  reached  Ih 
such  agreement. 

"(S)  The  competent  authorities  of  the 
Contracting  States  may  oommunlcate  with 
each  othw  dlreotty  to  Implement  the  pro- 
Tlslons of  ths  present  Oonvsntton.  Should 
any  difficulty  or  doubt  arts*  as  to  ths  Inter- 
pretation or  ^pUcation  of  ths  present  Coa- 
Tention,  the  oompetsnt  authorities  shaU  sn- 
deaTOur  to  settle  the  question  as  quickly  as 
possible  by  mutual  agreement." 


Article  XXV  (3)  and  (8)  of  ths  OouTsntion 
ShaU  be  deleted  and  isplaced  by  the  foUow- 
lng: 

"(3)  A  dtlaen  of  ons  of  the  Contracting 
States  who  is  a  resldaat  of  ths  other  Con- 
tracting State  ShaU  not  bs  subjaotad  In  that 
other  Contracting  Stats  to  mors  burdensome 
taxss  than  Is  a  dtlasn  of  that  othsr  Contract- 
ing State  who  Is  a  reddent  thsrsof . 

"(8)  A  permanent  establishment  which  a 
dtlaen  or  corporation  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  has  In  the  other  Contracting 
State  ShaU  not  be  subjsotsd  In  that  other 
Contracting  Stats  to  mors  burdaosoais  taxm 
than  Is  a  dtlasn  or  corporation  of  that  othsr 
Contracting  State  caiiTlng  on  ths  sams  aa- 
tlTlties.  This  paragraph  sbaU  not  bs  con- 
strued as  obll^ng  dther  Contracting  State 
to  grant  to  dtlaens  of  ths  othsr  Contracting 
State  who  are  not  roddento  of  the  formsr 
Contracting  State  any  psrsonal  allowanoss  or 
deductions  which  ars  by  Ito  law  aTallabls 
only  to  rsddsnto  of  that  foimsr  Oontraotlng 
State. 

"(4)  A  corporation  of  one  of  ths  Contract- 
ing States,  ths  capital  of  which  Is  wfaoUy  or 
partly  owned  by  one  or  more  dtlaens  or  cor- 
porations of  the  other  Contracting  State, 
ShaU  not  bs  subjected  In  ths  former  Con- 
tracting State  to  mora  btgdensoms  taxss 
than  Is  a  oorporatlon  of  the  former  Oontraet- 
Ing  State,  ths  capital  of  which  Is  whoUy 
owned  by  one  or  mors  dtlasns  or  corpora- 
tions of  that  formsr  Oontraotlng  State.    , 

"(5)  As  used  In  paragraphs  9.  8  and  4 
of  thla  Artide  the  term  taxss*  msans  taxss 
of  STery  kind  and  whsthsr  Impoasd  at  ths 
national,  state  or  local  IstSL" 

ASnCLI  XT 

As  nspsoto  ths  Kingdom  of  ths  Nethsr^ 
lands  ths  Supplsmentary  OonTsntton  shafl 
only  apply  to  ths  part  of  ths  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands  that  Is  dtuatsd  In  Kuropa. 

ASTKSJi  xn 

(1)  The  present  Supplemsatary  Oonren- 
tlon  ShaU  b*  ratlflsd  and  ths  Instrumsnta 
of  ratUoatton  shaU  bs  exobangsd  at  Ths 
Bagus  as  soon  ss  posdMe. 

(3)  The  present  Supplementary  OonTen- 
tton  ShaU  ooms  Into  foros  on  ths  date  of  ths 
sxchange  of  Instrumento  of  ratification  and, 
except  as  proTlded  In  paragraph  (8),  tbe 
artielss  shaU  haTS  airsot  for  tazabis  years 
beginning  on  or  aftsr  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary In  the  y«ar  foUowlng  the  year  In  which 
such  sxchangs  takss  place. 

(8)  Article  vn  ShaU  hsTS  eSsct  with  rs- 
QMCt  to  dlTldends  paid  beginning  on  the  day 
after  the  date  of  exchange  of  Instrumento 
of  ratification  except  that  the  rules  of  Artlels 
vn  of  the  ConTentton  of  AprU  90,  1948,  shaU 
continue  to  apply  for  a  period  of  two  ysan 
beginning  on  ths  date  of  sxchangs  of  Instru- 
mento of  ratification  of  this  Supplementary 
ConTsntion  with  rsqMct  to  dlTldends  paid 


(a)  a  Unltsd  Statss  corporation  or  orgai- 
nlaatlon  operated  exdudTdy  for  a  rdlgloos, 
eharltabls,  sdsntlfle.  sdooationid  or  pubUe 
pnrposs  which  Is  «nmpt  from  tas  In  ths 
unitsd  Matss,  or 

(b)  a  trust  orsatsd  or  organised  In  ths 
U&ttsd  Statss  and  forming  part  of  a  stock 
bonus,  psnston,  or  profit  shsirlng  plan  of  an 
employsr  for  ths  sxehidTS  bsnsflt  of  his  am- 
ployees  or  thdr  bensOdarles  which  Is  exsmpt 
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t*om  tas  ia  Um  United  States,  U  bucS  eor- 
ponition,  erganlaftUon.  or  truct  aviMd  on 
i^irU  SO.  186S.  the  ih»nm  with  re^Mct  to 
which  such  dlvldenda  are  paid. 

In  vltneea  whereof  the  above-mentioned 
Plenlpotentlartge  have  slcBaM  this  Supple- 
mentary Conventloa. 

Dooe  at  Waehlngton.  In  dupUcate,  In  the 
Bnglleli  and  Dutch  langnegee.  the  two  teste 
hw^ng  equal  aatbcntldty,  thla  SOth  day  ot 
December.  1966. 

Por  the  Oovenunent  at  the  United  Statee 
of  America: 

Dkan  RiraK. 

For  the  Oovemment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands: 

CABI.  W.  a.  SCBQUIAjnt. 

The  PRESUXNO  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objeetton.  the  Bxecntive  B  will  be 
eonaMcred  ■•  hsTlnr  paoed  through  its 
vmiiotw  parUamentary  stages  up  to  and 
Inehidlnff  the  ptesentation  of  the  resohi- 
tion  of  rattficatkHL 

ITie  resolution  of  ratification  of  Execu- 
tive B  will  now  be  read. 

The  rcBolntions  ot  latlfleation  of  Ezec- 
nthre  B  was  read,  as  follows: 


Kesotved,  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent eomeurrtng  therein) ,  mat  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  rstlfleatlon  of  the 
snpplementary  oonTsnttoB,  signed  at  Wash- 
tngtOD  on  December  30,  IMS,  modifying  and 
snpplementlng  the  convention  between  the 
TTQlted  States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  wtth  respect  to  taxes  on 
tnooine  and  certain  other  taxes  signed  at 
Washington  on  April  29,  1948.  as  modified  by 
snpplementary  protoools  of  19SS  and  1983 
(Kiecutlve  B,  X^ty-nlnth  Congress,  second 
session). 

The     PRB8IIHWO     OmCER.     The 

question  is,  wm  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resohitlon  of  ratification? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  dexk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  JcglslatiTe  cleric  called  the  rolL 

ytr.  LONO  of  Trowisiana.  I  annoonee 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Baxwixn],  the  Senator  from  HawaU 
[Mr.  laovTsl.  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ton  [Mr.  MiteiTusoif).  the  Senator  from 
WIseonsin  \Mr.  IfcLSOw},  the  Senator 
frtHn  Ohio  [Mr.  Latocbb].  are  absent  on 
oOelal  business. 

I  alH»  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  VtaTtnte  (Mr.  BtrbI,  the  Senatw 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Doiml,  the  Sen- 
ator from  BCaine  [Mr.  IfusKoi],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rnssxu.], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smaxh- 
nsl,  and  the  Senator  from  Ai*Hn»»>» 
(Mr.  SPAaKHAB],  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that.  If  ivesent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Buwsrn].  the  Senator  from  Coiuiecti- 
cut  [Mr.  DoBOl.  the  Senator  from  Hawtdl 
(Mr.  iKOnnrsl.  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MUBKB].  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  NxLaon).  and  the  Senator  from 
nortda  [Mr.  SiUTRxasl.  would  each  vote 
♦^ea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  KdchxlI 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Muua] 
are  absent  on  oOcial  hwsinfsi 

The  Benatar  freaa  South  DakoU  (Mr. 
MuwBT].  the  Senator  from  Vcnoont  (Mr. 
Piovrr]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Sncpsowl  are  necessarily  absent. 

V  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
fromCalilomia  [Mr.  KucbslI.  the  Sena- 


tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mbxn],  Vbt  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mvinrr],  the 
SoMtor  from  Vermont  (Mr.  ProvttI. 
and  the  Senator  ftom  Wyoming  (Mr. 
SXKPsoirl  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — ^yeas  S3, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


Aiken 
AUott 

AOCMTBOIi 

Bsrtlett 
Bajrb 

Bennett 
BiMe 


[b.  1k>.  tt} 

TEAS— «S 

Oriffln 
Omening 
Harris 
Hart 


Uorae 
Morton 


Burdlck 
Brrd.Va. 
can  new 


Ctuuoh 
Clark 
Cooper 
Cotton 


Demlalck 

Douglas 

lastland 

XUender 

■rvln 


Hayden 

Hlckenloopwr 

HUl 

Holland 

Hnwka 

JTaefcaon 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Uass. 

Kennedy,  IT.T. 

Long,  Mo. 

I>oog,La. 

MsaaAeld 

McCarthy 


Murphy 
Neubergse 


Pearson 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlMeoS 


McOee 

McCtovem 

McZntyre 

Metcalf 


FulbelchS 
Gere 


Monroaey 
Montoya 

HATS— 0 


Bimeell.  Oa. 

flSltTTTlttSll 

Scott 

Smith 

Btennls 

Symlogton 

Talmadge 

Tburmond 

Tower 

Ty  dings 

WUllams,  R.J. 

Williams.  Pel. 

Tarborough 

Toung.  H.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohi* 


Byrd,  W.  Va.       Mmar 
Mundt 
Mttskle 

Nelson 


HOT  VOTINO— 17 

lAuache  Protity 

MagnosoB  Riwsell,  S.C. 


Ssaatheta 
gpafkman 


Xnouye 
Kuchel 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICKR.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  reso- 
lution, of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Kxacmna  C — BvmjosMtnkKt  Tax  Pbotoool 
Wrm  TBB  UmriD  Knraaois  or  Ouar  Bair- 
ADf  sMD  Moaimaw  Bolams 
Supfriementary  protocol  between  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Oovernmuit  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Oreat  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land,  amending  the  Convention  for  the 
Avoidance   of   Double   "nixatlon   and   the 
Prevention  of  Flecal  Bvaalon  With  Respect 
to  Taxes  on  Income,  signed  at  Washington 
on  the  16th  i^rll.  1946.  as  modlflad  by  the 
supplementary  protocol  signed  at  Waah- 
Ingvm  on  the  6th  June.  1946,  the  asth 
May.  1964.  and  the  19th  August.  1967 
The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
Kingdom   at   Oreat   Britain    and   Northern 
Ireland: 

Desiring  to  conclude  a  further  Protocol 
amending  the  Convention  for  the  Avoidance 
of  Double  Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of 
Plscal  Bvaslon  wtth  respect  to  Taxes  on  In- 
come, signed  at  Washington  on  the  16th 
Kptn.  1945,  as  modified  by  the  Supplemen- 
tary Protocol  signed  at  Washington  on  the 
6th  June,  1946.  by  the  Supplementary  Pro- 
tocol signed  at  Waahlngton  on  the  36th  May, 
1964.  and  the  Supplementary  Protocol  Mgned 
at  Washington  on  the  19th  August,  1967 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Conven- 
tkm-); 
Have   agreed   as   f (flows: 


Article  I  o<  the  Convention  shaU  be  dieted 
and  replaced  by  the  following : 

"uencia  i 

"(1)  Hie  taxea  which  are  the  subject  of 
the  present  Convention  are: 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  the  XTnlted  States  of 
America:  The  Federal  Income  taxes.  Includ- 


ing   surtaxes    (hereinafter    referred    to    as 

■United  States  tex>): 

"(<>)  In  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Oreat  Britain  and  Northern  Ir^and:  The 
Income  tax  (Including  surtax),  the  corpora- 
tion tax,  and  the  capital  gains  tax  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  'United  Kingdom  tax'). 

"(3)  The  present  Convention  shall  aUij. 
^ply  to  any  other  taxes  at  a  substantially 
similar  character  Impoaed  by  either  Con- 
tracting Party  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
signature  of  the  present  Convention  or  by 
the  government  of  any  territory  to  which 
the  present  Convention  Is  extended  under 
Article  XXn." 

AxnCLZ    1 

The  following  new  paragraph  shall  be 
added  at  the  end  of  Article  II  at  the  Conven- 
tion: 

"(4)  Where  under  Articles  VX,  vn  and  Vin 
of  the  present  Convention  Income  from  s 
source  In  one  of  the  territories  Is  relieved 
from  tax  In  that  territory,  and,  under  the 
law  In  force  In  the  other  territory  and  Indi- 
vidual, In  respect  of  the  said  Income,  is  sub- 
ject to  tax  by  reference  to  the  amount  thereof 
which  Is  remitted  to  or  received  In  that  other 
territory  and  not  by  reference  to  the  full 
amount  thereof,  then  the  relief  to  be  allowed 
under  those  Articles  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion In  the  flrst-mentloned  territory  shall 
e^ply  only  to  so  much  of  the  income  as  is 
remitted  to  or  received  In  the  other  territory." 

ABTICLX  a 

Article  m  ot  the  Convention  shaQ  bs 
deleted  and  replaced  by  the  following: 

"AxncLK  in 

"(1)  Industrial  or  commercial  profits  of 
an  enterprise  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  other 
Party  unless  the  enterprise  is  engaged  In 
trade  or  business  In  the  territory  of  suck 
other  Party  through  a  permanent  establish- 
ment  situated  therein.  If  such  enterprise 
is  so  engaged,  tax  may  be  bnpoeed  by  such 
other  Party  on  the  industrial  or  commereisl 
profits  of  the  enterprise  but  only  on  so  muck 
of  them  as  are  directly  or  Indirectly  attribu- 
table to  the  permanent  establishment. 

"(3)  Where  an  entaprlse  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  is  engaged  in  trade  or 
business  in  the  territory  of  the  other  Om- 
tractlng  Party  through  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment situated  therein,  there  shall  be 
attributed  to  such  permanent  establishmeDt 
the  industrial  or  commercial  profits  which  it 
might  be  expected  to  derive  If  It  were  an 
independent  enterprise  engaged  In  the  same 
or  similar  activities  under  the  same  or  similar 
conditions  and  dealing  at  arm's  length  with 
the  enterprise  of  which  It  Is  a  permanent 
establishment. 

" (3 )  In  determining  the  Industrial  «  com- 
mercial profits  of  sn  enterprise  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  which  are  taxable  In 
the  territory  of  the  other  Contracting  Party 
In  accordance  with  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2), 
there  shall  be  allowed  as  deductions  all  ex- 
penses (including  executive  and  general  sd- 
minlstratlve  expenses)  which  would  be 
deductible  If  the  permanent  establishment 
were  an  independent  enterprise  and  which 
are  reasonably  connected  with  the  profits  so 
taxable,  whether  Incurred  In  the  territory 
of  the  Contracting  Party  In  which  the  per- 
manent estahllsliment  la  situated  or  else- 
where. 

"(4)  No  profits  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
derived  by  an  enterprise  of  either  Contract- 
ing Party  merely  by  reason  ci  the  purchass 
at  goods  or  merchandise  by  a  permanent 
eatablishment  of  the  enterprise,  or  by  the 
enterprise  Itself,  for  the  accoimt  of  the 
enterprise. 

"(6)  The  term  Industrial  or  commercial 
profits'  means  Income  deilTed  by  an  enter- 
prise from  the  active  eoBdact  of  a  trade  or 
business,  including  Income  derived  by  an 
enterprise  from  the  furnishing  of  services  of 
employees  or  other  personnel,  but  does  not 
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a  Article  VI.  ex- 

[6)  (dividends). 

(S)  (inter- 

pwagraph  (S) 

excluding  para- 

doea  It  Inoluda 


lites  corporation, 

ling  from  sources 

i4ll  not  exceed  16 

'it  of  the  dlvl- 

Clngdom  tax  on 

I  by  a  reeldent  of 
•  derived  by  such 


Include  income  dealt  with 

eluding  paragraphs  (4)  andj 

Article  vn.  excluding 

est).  Article  vm,  excludli]|i 

(royaltlea) .  and  Article  Xiy, 

graph  (3)  (capital  gains) 

Income  received  by  an  Individual  as  eom- 

pensatlon    for   personal    (ifjcluding   profaa- 

tlonal)  servlcee." 

AKTICLK  4 

Article  VI  of  the  Convention  having  been 
terminated  by  notice  given  bn  the  SOth  June, 
1966,  under  paragraph  (3)  dCthat  Article,  the 
following  new  Article  shau  be  Inserted  in 
place  thereof: 

"AXnCLX  v^ 

"  ( 1 )  The  rate  of  United  $tatee  tax  on  divi- 
dends beneficially  owned  by  a  resident  of  the 
United  Kingdom  which  are  derived  by  such 
s  resident  from  a  United  8% 
or  are  otherwise  treated  as 
within  the  United  States 
per  cent  of  the  groes  amc 
dends. 

"(3)  The  rate  of  Unltedl 
dividends  beneficially  own* 
the  United  States  which 
a  resident  from  a  oorporatld^  which  is  a  resi- 
dent of  the  United  Klngd^U.  or  are  other- 
wise treated  as  being  from  sdurces  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  shall  not  uceed  16  per  cent 
of  the  groes  amount  of  the  dividends. 

"(3)  Subject  to  the  prWlslons  of  para- 
graph (6)  of  Article  VII  and  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  Article  vm  of  the  present  Convoi- 
tlon:  IT 

"(a)  The  term  'dlvidenor  in  the  case  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Includisf  any  item  which 
under  the  law  of  the  Utilted  Kingdom  Is 
treated  as  a  distribution  of  h  companfy  except 
that  this  term  does  not  Incliide  any  redeem- 
able share  capital  or  secxuity  Issued  by  a 
corporation  In  respect  of  mares  In  the  cor- 
poration otherwise  than  wli^lly  for  new  con- 
sideration, or  such  part  of  any  redeemable 
shue  capital  or  security  s«  issued  as  Is  not 
properly  referable  to  new  c^hsideratlon. 

"(b)  The  term  'dlvldenc 
the  United  States  Includi 
under  the  law  of  the  Unll 
as  a  distribution  out  of 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  Article  shall  not  appl^  if  the  recipient 
of  the  dividends,  being  a|  resident  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  not  4  corporation,  has 
in  the  United  States  a  pennanent  establish- 
ment and  the  holding  gtvlng  rise  to  the 
dividends  Is  effectively  connected  with  such 
permanent  establishment. 

"(6)  The  provisions  of  niragraph  (3)  of 
this  Article  shall  not  applr  If  the  recipient 
of  the  dividends,  being  a  resident  of  the 
United  States,  has  In  the 'United  Kingdom 
a  permanent  establishment  jand  the  holding 
giving  rise  to  the  dividends 
nected  vrlth  a  trade  carried 
permanent  establishment 
s  corporation,  the  trade  is 
on  the  sale  of  the  holding  ^^ 
receipt. 

"(6)  nther  of  the  ContnUtlng  Parties  may 
terminate  tlila  Article  by  |d|rlng  written  no- 
tice of  termination  to  the  p^er  Contracting 
Party,  through  dlplomatta  Ichannels,  on  or 
before  the  thirtieth  day  of'  ^une  in  any  year 
after  the  year  1966,  and  in  Such  event  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  Article  MiaU  cease  to  be 
effective  as  to  United  Stateiitax  on  and  after 
the  first  day  of  January,  and  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  Article  shall  cease  t«  be  effective  as  to 
United  Kingdom  tax  on  a*a  after  the  sixth 
day  of  April,  In  the  year  n^xt  following  that 
In  which  such  notice  U  g^wn." 

Axncut  m 
Article  vn  of  the  Ooavefitlon  shall  be  de- 
leted and  replaced  by  the  loUowlng: 

J 

1  ecurltlea,  deben- 
tf  IndebtediMM) 


In  the  case  ot 

I  any  item  which 

States  is  treated 

lings  and  profita. 


I  effectively  con- 

throu^  such 

In  the  case  of 

that  a  profit 

Id  be  a  trading 


"(1)  mtarast  (o^  bonds, 
tures.  or  on  any  otbar  f  era 


derived  and  benefleiaUy  owned  by  a  resident 
of  the  United  Kingdom  sliall  be  exempt  from 
tax  Iv  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Interest  (on  bonds,  eecurltles,  deben- 
tures, or  oa  any  other  form  of  indebtertns— ) 
derived  and  benefldally  owned  by  a  resident 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  exempt  from 
tax  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

"(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  tills  Arti- 
cle shall  not  apply  If  the  recipient  of  the 
Interest,  being  a  resident  of  the  territory  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  Partlee.  has  In  the 
territory  of  the  other  Contracting  Party  a 
permanent  establishment  and  the  Indebted- 
ness giving  rise  to  the  Interest  Is  effectively 
connected  with  such  permanent  estabUah- 
ment. 

"(4)  Subject  to  paragraph  (6)  of  this 
Article,  the  provisions  of  paragrapha  ( 1 )  and 
(3)  of  this  Article  shall  not  apply  to  any  pay- 
ment of  Interest  which  under  the  law  of 
either  Contracting  Party  Is  treated  as  a  dis- 
tribution. 

"(8)  Any  provision  in  the  law  of  either 
Contracting  Party  relating  only  to  Interest 
paid  to  a  non-resident  corporation  aball  not 
operate  so  as  to^  require  such  Interest  paid 
to  a  resident  of  the  other  Contracting  Party 
to  be  treated  as  a  distribution  by  the  cor- 
poration paying  such  Interest.  The  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  not  apply  to  Interest  paid 
to  a  corporation  of  one  Contracting  Party  In 
which  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  voting 
power  Is  controlled,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
a  person  or  persons  resident  in  the  territory 
of  the  other  Contracting  Party. 

"(6)  Where,  owing  to  a  special  relationship 
between  the  payer  and  the  recipient,  or  be- 
tween both  of  them  and  some  other  person, 
the  amount  of  the  Interest  paid  exceeds  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  payer  and  recipient  In  the  abaenee  of 
such  relatlonahlp,  the  provialons  of  this  Arti- 
cle shall  only  apply  to  the  last-mentioned 
amount." 

AKTKLB    • 

The  following  new  Article  shall  be  inserted 
Immediately  after  Article  Vn  of  the  Con- 
vention: 

"ABTiCLX  vn  A 

"Neither  Article  VI  nor  Article  Vn  of  the 
present  Convention  stiall  apply  If  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  dividend  or  Interest  is  exempt 
from  tax  on  such  Income  In  the  territory  of 
the  Contracting  Party  In  which  It  Is  resident, 
and  either — 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  a  dividend  to  which 
Article  VI  applies,  such  recipient  owns  10 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  class  of  shares  In  re- 
spect of  which  the  dividend  Is  paid  and  the 
dividend  Is  paid  In  such  circumstances  that. 
If  the  recipient  were  a  resident  of  the  United 
Kingdom  exempt  from  Uhlted  Kingdom  tax, 
the  exemption  would  be  limited  or  removed; 
or 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  Interest  to  whloh  Arti- 
cle vn  applies,  auch  recipient  aella  (or  makes 
a  contract  to  sell)  the  holding  from  wlilcb 
such  Interest  Is  derived  within  three  months 
of  the  date  such  recipient  acquired  such 
holding." 

AXTXCLB    T 

Article  vm  of  the  Convention  shaU  be  de- 
leted and  replaced  by  the  following: 


"(1)  Boyaltlea  derived  and  benefically 
owned  by  a  resident  of  the  xnuted  Kingdom 
BhaU  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(3)  Royalttee  derived  and  benefloally 
owned  by  a  resident  of  the  XTnlted  SUtea 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  United  Klog- 
dom. 

"(S)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  this  Arti- 
cle abaU  not  apply  if  the  recipient  ot  the 
royal^,  being  a  rssldMit  of  the  territory  ot 
one  of  the  Ooatraetlng  Parties,  baa  In  the 
territory  ot  the  otlier  Contracting  Party  a 
permanent  ostabUsbment  and  the  ilgbt  or 


property  giving  rise  to  the  niyaltlea  is  affae- 
tively  connected  with  such  permanent  estab- 
llahment. 

"(4)  Boyaltlea  paid  by  a  corporation  ta  one 
Contracting  Party  to  a  rsaldant  of  the  other 
Contracting  Party  ahaU  not  be  treated  as  a 
dlstrlbutUm  by  such  corporation.  The  pre- 
ceding eentenoe  ahall  not  apply  to  royalUss 
paid  to  a  oorporatton  of  one  Oontractmg 
Party  where  (a)  the  same  persons  partici- 
pate directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  manage- 
ment or  control  of  the  corporation  paying  the 
royalties  and  the  oorporaUon  deriving  the 
royalties,  and  (b)  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  voting  power  In  the  corporation  deriving 
the  royalties  Is  controlled,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, by  a  person  or  persons  resident  In  the 
territory  of  the  other  Contracting  Party. 

"(5)  The  term  'royalties'  as  used  In  this 
Article: 

"(a)  means  any  royalties,  rentals  or  other 
amounts  paid  as  consideration  for  the  use  of, 
or  the  right  to  use,  copyrights  of  literary, 
artistic  or  sdsntlflc  works  (including  mo- 
tion picture  films,  or  films  or  tapee  for  radio 
or  televlalon  broadcasting),  patents,  designs 
or  models,  plans,  secret  proeesaes  or  formu- 
lae, trade-marks  or  other  Vik»  property  or 
rights,  or  for  industrial,  commercial  or 
scientific  equipment,  or  for  knowledge,  ex- 
perience or  sklU  (know-how) ,  and 

"(b)  shall  include  gains  derived  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  any  right  or  prcqierty  giv- 
ing rise  to  such  royalttee. 

"(6)  Where,  owing  to  a  special  relation- 
ship between  the  payer  and  the  recipient,  or 
between  both  of  them  and  some  other  per- 
son, the  amo\mt  of  the  royalttee  paid  exoeeds 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  payer  and  the  recipient  In  the 
abaenee  of  stich  relattonshlp,  the  provlstona 
of  thla  Article  shall  only  apply  to  the  last- 
menttoned  amount." 

aancLB   s 
Article  IK  of  the  Convention  sliall  be  de- 
leted and  replaced  by  the  following: 


"(1)  The  rate  of  United  SUtes  tax  on 
royalttee  in  reepect  of  the  <H;>erattoo  ot  mlnaa 
or  qtwrrles  or  of  otlisr  extracttoo  of  natural 
reaouroea,  and  on  rentals  tram  real  property 
or  from  an  Intereat  In  such  {xoperty,  derived 
from  sources  within  the  United  SUtee  by  a 
reeldent  of  the  United  Kingdom  who  Is  sub- 
ject to  United  Kingdom  tax  with  reepect  to 
auch  royalttee  or  rentals  and  not  engaged  in 
trade  or  buslnees  In  the  United  States,  aball 
not  exceed  16  per  cent:  Provided  that  any 
such  resident  may  elect  from  any  taxable 
year  to  be  subject  to  United  States  tax  on 
such  Income  on  a  net  baala  as  if  s\ich  resident 
were  engaged  in  trade  or  busioMi  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(3)  Royalttee  in  respect  of  the  operatton 
of  mines  or  quarries  or  of  other  extractton  ot 
natural  reeouroee,  and  rentals  from  rsal  prop- 
erty or  from  an  intereat  in  such  propety,  de- 
rived from  sources  within  the  United  King- 
dom by  an  individual  who  Is  (a)  a  reeldent  of 
the  United  SUtea,  (b)  subject  to  United 
SUtes  tax  with  respect  to  such  royalttes  and 
rentals,  and  (c)  not  engaged  m  trade  or  busl- 
naas  m  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  exempt 
from  United  Kingdom  surtax." 
AsncLX  e 

Arttde  xm  oS  the  Oonventton  shall  be 
deleted  and  re;riaced  by  the  foUowlng^ 
"AXTXcaji  xm 

"(1)  The  United  SUtes,  In  determining 
United  SUtes  tax  In  ths  case  ot  tU  dtlaens, 
reddenta  or  oorpcratlana  may,  regardless  at 
any  othar  provision  ot  this  Oonvantlon,  in- 
clude in  the  basis  upon  which  such  tax  u 
Impnawl  all  Items  of  Income  taxable  under 
the  revenue  Uwa  of  the  United  SUtea  as  U 
thla  Convention  had  not  come  into  effect. 
Subject  to  the  pravisloos  of  the  law  of  ths 
XmitMl  SUtes  regarding  the  allowance  as  a 
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VtMai  Stetw  tax  of  tex  p*7- 
sbto  in  m  Mrtltory  oatalds  tb*  UUtod  Statai 
(whlcb  ■ball  not  affect  tbe  general  prtndpto 
htnoty,  ttm  XTnMad  Btatw  rtiaU.  honerer. 
allow  to  a  elttaaii.  leaMant  or  oofpetaMon. 
a>  a  ondU  apalaak  Ita  taaea.  the  anprapttate 
amount  of  Unltad  KlBgdcao  ineooM  tax  paM 
and.  la  tbo  eaaa  at  a  Unltad  Otati  «orpar»- 
tton  owntnt  aft  laait  1ft  pv  aant  at  tbe  Tottnc 
power  of  a  ccrporatian  iwddant  la  tbe  United 
KIngrtflf.  etaaU  allow  endlt  for  tbe  appro- 
priate axBoont  €t  United  Ktnfrtnm  tax  paid 
by  tbe  eorporatlen  paylnc  sncb  dividend  wltb 
reapeet  to  tba  pcnAte  ovt  of  wbleb  aueb  dlvl- 
dnd  la  p^d.  tt  tbe  recipient  oC  micb  dlfldend 
Ineludaa  tax  Its  groea  iTimmir  for  tbe  purpoeea 
of  United  Btatea  tax  tbe  amount  of  mcb 
United  Kmcdacn  tax.  For  tbla  purpoae,  tbe 
recipient  o<  any  intereat  or  royalty  paid  by 
an  individual  who  Is  resident  in  tbe  XTnlted 
KlngdOBi  and  the  recipient  of  any  dividend 
paid  by  a  corpocatkm  wblcb  la  reatdent  in  tbe 
United  Kingdom  aball  be  conaldered  to  bave 
paid  tba  United  Kingdom  Income  tax  legally 
deducted  fitom  aucb  Interest,  royalty  or  divi- 
dend payment  by  tbe  person  by  or  tbrougb 
wbom  payment  tbcreof  Is  made  (to  tbe  extent 
tbat  It  la  a  tax  cbargeable  In  aceordaxtce 
wltb  tbe  present  Convention)  if  such  recip- 
ient elects  to  Include  in  bis  gross  Income  for 
purpoeea  of  United  Statea  tax  tbe  amount 
of  sucb  United  Klngdcnn  tax.  Tbe  appro- 
priate amount  of  United  Kingdom  tax  wblcb 
sball  be  allowed  as  a  credit  under  tbla  para- 
graph sball  be  based  upon  tbe  amount  of 
United  Kingdom  tax  paid  but  sball  not 
exceed  that  portion  of  the  United  States  tax 
wblcb  net  Income  from  sources  within  tbe 
United  Kingdom  bears  to  the  entire  net 
income. 

"(2)  Subject  to  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  law 
of  tbe  United  Kingdom  regarding  tbe  allow- 
ance as  a  credit  against  United  Kingdom  tax 
of  tax  payable  in  a  territory  outside  tbe 
United  Kingdom  (which  shall  not  affect  tbe 
Saneral  principle  hereof). 

"(a)  United  Statea  tax  payable  under  tbe 
laws  of  tbe  United  States  and  in  accordance 
wltb  tbe  present  Convention,  whether  di- 
rectly or  by  deduction,  on  profits.  Income  or 
^argeable  gains  trota  sonreea  within  the 
ITntted  Statea  (exdudlng.  In  the  eaae  of  a 
dividend,  tax  payable  In  respect  of  the  profits 
out  of  wbldi  tbe  dividend  la  paid)  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  credit  against  any  Uhlted  King- 
dom tax  computed  by  refW«nee  to  the  same 
profltB.  Ineome  or  chargeable  gains  by  refer- 
ence to  whlxdi  tbe  United  Statea  tax  la 
compotad; 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  a  dividend  paid  by 
a  company  which  is  a  resident  of  the  United 
Statea  to  a  company  which  la  resident  In  tbe 
UtUted  Kingdom  and  which  controls  directly 
or  Indirectly  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  voting 
power  In  the  United  States  company,  the 
credit  ahall  take  Into  account  (In  addition 
to  any  United  States  tax  creditable  under 
(«))  the  United  Statea  tax  payable  by  the 
company  In  respect  of  the  profits  out  of 
which  such  dividend  is  paid. 

"(S)  Toe  the  purpoeea  of  tbla  Article,  com- 
peniatlnn.  praflta,  emolumenta  and  other 
remuneration  for  peraonal  (Including  profea- 
slonal)  servlcee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  l~vt>Tnt 
from  sources  within  tbe  territory  of  the 
Contracting  Party  where  such  services  are 
performed. 

"(4)  With  raapeeC  to  dlvMeada  paid  prior 
to  the  ath  April.  IMC.  tlM  Untted  atatea.  In 
aUowlng  credit  In  aryordance  wltb  the  terms 
of  paragraph  (I)  of  Article  Kin  as  In  effect 
prior  to  the  amendmenta  made  thereto  by 
the  Supplementary  Protocol  algned  at  Lon- 
don on  the  ,  IMS  to  a  recipient  of 
a  dividend  ttvta  a  corporation  which  la  reat- 
dent In  tbe  Chlted  Kingdom,  shall  oontlnne. 
to  the  same  extent  as  prior  to  the  eth  April. 
IM4.  to  treat  as  the  United  Kingdom  tax 
approp^ate  to  such  dividend,  the  United 
Kingdom  tnoome  tax  which  the  peraon  pay- 
Inc  each  dividend   Is   required   to   deduct 


from  swdi  dividend  except  that  there  ahaD 
not  be  coneklered  to  be  any  United  Kingdom 
tax  appropriate  to  a  dividend  with  raq>eet 
to  which  a  UMted  States  oorporatlon  dalma. 
under  Section  MS  ot  tbe  Ibtemal  Bevenue 
code,  credit  for  taxea  paid  er  deemed  to  be 
paid  by  the  corporation  paying  such  dividend 
If,  and  to  the  extent  that,  under  the  ^>- 
plleable  provlaiona  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
code  such  dividend  Is  considered  paid  out  of 
profits  of  a  financial  year  of  tbe  corporation 
paying  such  dividend  to  which  the  United 
Kingdom  corporation  tax  applies." 

ASnCLB    10 

Article  XIV  of  the  Convention  shaU  be  de- 
leted and  replaced  by  the  following: 


"(1)  A  resident  of  the  United  Kingdom 
■hall  be  exempt  from  United  Statee  tax  on 
gains  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital 
assets. 

"(3)  A  resident  of  tbe  United  Statea  shall 
be  exempt  from  United  Kingdom  tax  on 
chargeable  gains  accruing  to  him  on  the  dis- 
posal of  assets. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  or  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  Article  shall  not  apply  if  tbe  person  de- 
riving the  gain  has  a  permanent  establish- 
ment In  tbe  United  States,  for  purposes  of 
paragr84;>h  (1),  or  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (3)  and  the  gain  Is 
derived  from  an  asset  which  is  effectively 
connected  wltb  sucb  permanent  establish- 
ment. 

"(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article  sball 
not  apply  If  the  person  deriving  tbe  gain  la 
an  Individual  who  Is  a  resident  of  tbe  United 
Kingdom  and  who  la  present  In  the  United 
States  for  a  period  equal  to  or  exceeding  an 
aggregate  of  183  daya  dtiring  tbe  taxable 
year." 

AXnCLK     II 

Article  XV  of  the  Convention  shall  be  de- 
leted and  replaced  by  tbe  following: 

"aancLX  XV 
"Dividends  and  Interest  paid  by  a  corpora- 
tion of  one  Contracting  Party  shall  be  exempt 
from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting  Party  ex- 
c^t  where  tbe  recipient  Is  a  cltlxen,  resident, 
or  corporation  of  that  other  Contracting 
Party.  This  exemption  shall  not  apply  if 
tbe  corporation  paying  such  dividend  or  In- 
terest Is  a  resident  of  the  other  Contracting 
Party.- 

MMTSCLM    13 

The  following  new  Article  shall  be  Inserted 
immediately  after  ArUcle  XVI  of  the  Conven- 
tion: 

"ASnCLX    XVI    A 

"In  determining  for  the  purpose  ot  United 
Kingdom  tax  whether  a  company  le  a  close 
oompany.  the  term  'reeogniaed  stock  ex- 
change' shall  Include  any  exchange  registered 
with  tbe  Secwlttea  and  Wxchangr  Commis- 
sion of  tbe  United  Btatea  aa  a  naUonal  aecu- 
iltlea  exehanie." 

/UmCLB   IS 

The  following  new  Article  shall  be  Inserted 
Immediately  after  Article  XIX  of  the  Con- 
vention: 

"MMTKIM  XIX  A 

"(1)  Each  of  the  Cbntractlng  Parties  will 
endeavour  to  collect  en  behalf  of  the  other 
Oontnctlng  Party,  au^  amounte  aa  may  be 
aeeeaaery  to  enauie  tbat  relief  granted  by  tbe 
preesnt  ConventioB  from  taxatton  Impoeed 
by  sucb  other  Contracting  Party  does  not 
enure  to  the  benefit  a(  peraona  not  entitled 
thereto.  The  United  KlngiViin  wlU  be  re- 
garded aa  fUlfiUlng  tbla  obUgatlon  by  the 
continuation  of  Its  existing  arrangements  for 
eneuring  that  relief  from  taxation  impoeed 
by  the  laws  of  the  XAiited  SUtes  doee  not 
enure  to  the  benefit  ef  peraeoe  not  entitled 
thereto. 

"(7)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  ArUcle  sbaD 
not  Impose  upon  either  of  the  contracting 


Parties  the  obligation  to  carry  out  adminis- 
trative meaeures  which  are  of  a  different 
nature  from  thoae  need  In  tbe  collection  of 
Ita  own  tax.  or  which  would  be  contrary  to 
ite  aoverel^ity.  seeuzlty.  or  public  policy. 
In  detarmtaUig  the  admlnlatrative  measures 
to  be  carried  out  each  Contracting  Party  may 
take  Into  account  tbe  admlnlatrative  meas- 
ures and  practices  of  the  other  Contracting 
Party  in  recovering  taxes  on  behalf  of  the 
first-mentioned  Contracting  Party. 

"(3)  Tbe  competent  authorities  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  sball  consult  with  each 
other  for  the  purpose  of  oo-operatlng  and 
advising  In  respect  of  any  action  to  be  taken 
in  implementing  this  Article." 

AHncue  14 
Article  XX  of  tbe  Convention  shall  be  de- 
leted and  replaced  by  tbe  following: 

"AxncLX  xz 

"(1)  The  competent  authorities  at  the 
Contracting  Parties  shall  exchange  such  in- 
formation (being  Information  available  un- 
der tbe  respective  taxation  laws  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties)  as  is  necessary  for  carrying 
out  tbe  provlalona  of  the  preeent  Convention 
or  for  the  prevention  of  fraud  or  the  admin- 
latratlon  of  statutory  provlalona  against  legal  «. 
avoidance  In  relation  to  the  taxes  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  present  Convention.  Any 
Information  so  exchanged  shall  be  treated  ■■ 
■ecret  but  may  be  disclosed  to  persons  (In- 
cluding a  court  or  administrative  body)  con- 
cerned with  the  assessment,  collection,  en- 
forcement or  prosecution  in  respect  of  taics 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion. No  information  shall  be  exchanged 
which  would  disclose  any  trade,  business.  In- 
dustrial or  professional  secret  or  any  trade 
process. 

"(2)  Tbe  term  'competent  authorities' 
means,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  bis  delegate; 
in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  tbe  Com- 
missioners of  Inland  Revenue  or  their  au- 
thorized representative;  and.  In  the  case  of 
any  territory  to  wblcb  tbe  present  Conven- 
tion is  extended  under  Article  XXII,  the 
competent  authority  for  the  admlnlstratloD 
In  such  territory  of  tbe  taxes  to  which  the 
present  Convention  appllea." 

AmcLx  IS 

The  following  new  Article  shall  be  Inserted 
Immediately  after  Article  XX  of  the  Con- 
vention: 

"AxncLX  XX  a 

"(1)  Where  a  ta:q»ayer  conalden  tbat  tbs 
action  of  tbe  tax  authorities  of  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  has  resulted  or  will  result  in  tax- 
ation contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent Convention,  he  shall  be  entlUed  to  pre- 
sent bis  case  to  tbe  Party  of  or  in  which  bs 
Is  a  citizen  or  realdent.  Should  the  tax- 
payer's claim  be  deemed  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, the  competent  authority  of  the  Party 
to  which  tbe  claim  Is  made  ahall  endeavour 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  tbe  competent 
authority  of  the  other  Party  with  a  view  to 
a  satisfactory  adjustment. 

"(2)  The  competent  authorities  of  tbe 
Contracting  Partlea  may  conununicate  wltb 
each  other  directly  to  Implement  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Convention  and  to 
aasure  its  consistent  interpretation  and  ap- 
plication. In  particular,  the  competent  au- 
thorities may  consult  together  to  endeavour 
to  reaolve  disputes  arising  out  of  the  appli- 
cation of  paragraph  (3)  of  Article  in  or 
Article  IV,  or  the  determination  of  tbe  source 
of  particular  items  of  Income. 

"(3)  In  tbe  United  States  where  the  in- 
ecaae  or  profits  of  an  enterprise  are  adjusted 
pursuant  to  Article  IV,  or  paragraph  (3)  of 
Article  ni,  or  the  tax  of  an  antarprlse  U 
adjusted  as  the  result  ot  a  determination  of 
the  source  of  a  particular  Item  of  Income, 
taxes  shall  be  Imposed  on  such  income  or 
profits,  or  refund  or  credit  of  taxes  sball  be 
allowed.  In  accordance  with  the  agreement 
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iment  wblcb  an 
itractlng  Parties 

Party  shall  not 
sntractlng  Party 


reached  by  the  oompetei)|t|  authorltlee 
spectlng  such  adjustment 

"(4)  In  tbe  United  Klngi  1pm,  where  profits 
on  which  a  United  Klngd(  Ai  enterprise  has 
been  charged  to  United  |ilngdom  tax  are 
also  Included  In  the  profits 
enterprise  and  the  profitt^ 
profits  which  would  hav^  accrued  to  tbe 
United  Statea  enterprise  ^  the  conditions 
made  between  each  of  thje  enterprises  had 
been  those  which  would  have  been  made  be- 
tween Independent  enterprises,  the  amount 
included  In  the  profits  of  both  enterprises 
sball  be  treated  for  the  pnrpoee  of  Article 
Xin  as  Income  from  a  Umted  States  source 
of  the  United  EUngdom  en^4rprlse  and  credit 
shall  be  given  accordingly  in  respect  ot  tbe 
extra  United  States  tax  chargeable  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Inclusion  of  tde  said  amount." 

ABTXCLX   111 

Article  XXI  of  the  Ooutrentlon  ahaU  be 
deleted  and  replaced  by  tl^t  following: 
"axticlx  xlct 
"(1)  A  national  of  one  pf  the  Contracting 
Parties  who  is  resident  lA  the  territory  of 
the  other  Contracting  Partri  shall  not  be  sub- 
jected In  that  other  Conwactlng  Party  to 
more  burdensome  taxes  ttmn  Is  a  national 
of  that  other  Contracting  Party  who  is  reel- 
dent  therein. 

"(2)  A  permanent  establ 
enterprise  of  one  of  the 
has  in  the  other  Contract! 
be  subject  in  that  other 
to  more  burdensome  taxes  than  is  an  enter- 
prise of  that  other  Contracting  Party  carry- 
ing on  the  same  activltlea.  This  paragi^>h 
shall  not  be  construed  as  obliging  either  Con- 
tracting Party  to  grant  t^  residents  of  tbe 
other  Contracting  Party  abjr  personal  allow- 
ances or  deductions  whloli  are  by  Its  law 
available  only  to  resldenu  of  that  former 
Contracting  Party,  nor  4*  restricting  the 
right  of  either  Contracting  Party  to  tax  In 
accordance  with  paragrapli  (1)  or  paragraph 
(2)  of  Article  VI  dlvldend^jpald  to  a  perma- 
nent establishment  mal 
territory  by  a  resident  of 
Ing  Party. 

"(8)  A  corporation  of  oi 
Ing  Parties,  the  capital 
or  partly  owned  by  one  on  more  nationals  or 
corporations  of  the  other  Contracting  Party. 
shall  not  be  subjected  li^  the  former  Con- 
tracting Party  to  more  fauxdensome  taxes 
than  is  a  corporation  of  thk  farmer  Contract- 
ing Party,  the  capital  of  which  is  wholly 
owned  by  one  or  more  nationals  or  corpora- 
tions of  that  former  Contracting  Party. 

"(4)  The  term  'natlonaU'  aa  used  in  this 
Article  means :  I 

"(a)  In  relation  to  tbe^  United  Kingdom, 
aU  British  subjects  and  |  British  protected 
persona  (being  Indlvlduaia) ,  from  the  United 
Kingdom  or  any  territoi 
which  the  preeent  Com 
by  reason  of  extension 
Kingdom  under  Article 

"(b)  in  relation  to  t! 
United  Statee  citizens, 
under  the  protection  of  ^e  United  Statee, 
from  the  United  States  or  any  territory  to 
which  tbe  present  Convebtlon  is  applicable 
by  reason  of  extension  m^de  by  tbe  United 
States  under  Article  XXnl 

"(6)  In  this  Article  the  1rc»d 'taxes' means 
taxes  of  every  kind  or  dMcrlptlon,  whether 
national,  Federal,  state,  ptnvinclal  or  munici- 
pal." I 
axTici.1  [r 

Article  XXIV  of  the  Cniventlon  shall  be 
deleted  and  replaced  by  tne  following: 

"axticlx  t^iv 
"(1)  Tbe  preeent  Con^bntion  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect  lndefliatel|r  but  either  of  tbe 
Contracting  Partiee  may^  <m  or  before  tbe 
30th  June  In  any  year  aitter  tbe  year  lOM, 
give  to  the  other  Contracttog  Party,  through 
diplomatic  channels,  notice  of  termination 


lilned   within  Its 
I  other  Contrect- 

!  of  the  Contract- 
whlch  is  wholly 


with  respect  to 
on  is  applicable 
le  by  the  United 
:  and 

United    Statee, 
all  individuals 


and.  In  such  event,  the  preeent  Convention 
ahall  cease  to  be  efleettve: 

"(«)  aa  teqMcts  United  States  tax.  for  tbe 
taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after  tbe  1st 
January  in  the  year  next  following  tbat  In 
which  such  notloe  is  given: 

"(b)(1)  as  reepeete  United  Kingdom  in- 
come tax  and  stirtax.  for  any  year  of  assess- 
ment beginning  on  or  alter  the  6th  April  in 
the  year  next  following  that  in  which  such 
notice  Is  given; 

"(U)  as  respects  United  Kingdom  corpora- 
tion tax,  for  any  financial  year  beginning  on 
or  after  the  let  April  In  the  year  next  follow- 
ing that  In  which  sucb  notice  Is  given;  and 

"(lU)  as  respects  United  Kingdom  capital 
gains  tax,  for  any  year  of  assessment  begin- 
ning on  or  after  tbe  6th  April  In  tbe  year 
next  following  that  In  which  such  notice  Is 
given. 

"(2)  The  termination  of  the  preeent  Con- 
vention or  any  Article  thereof  shall  not  have 
the  effect  of  reviving  any  treaty  or  arrange- 
ment abrogated  by  the  present  Convention 
or  by  treaties  previously  concluded  between 
the  Contracting  Parties." 

Axncuc  IS 

(1)  This  Supplementary  Protocol  shall  be 
ratified  and  the  Instruments  of  ratification 
sbaU  be  exchanged  at  Waablngton  as  soon  as 
possible. 

(2)  This  Supplementary  Protocol  shall 
enter  Into  force  upon  the  exchange  of  instru- 
ments of  ratification  and  shall  thereupon 
have  effect : 

(a)  In  the  United  Kingdom : 

(I)  as  respects  income  tax  and  surtax  for 
any  year  of  assessment  beginning  on  or  after 
tbe  6th  AprU,  1966; 

(II)  as  respects  corporation  tax  for  any 
financial  year  beginning  on  or  after  tbe  1st 
April.  1964; 

(ill)  as  respects  capital  gains  tax  for  any 
year  of  assessment  beginning  cm  or  after  the 
6th  AprU,  196S; 

except  that  the  amendmMits  made  by  Article 
9  of  this  Supplementary  Protocol  to  Article 
XTTT  of  the  Convention  ahall  not  apply: 

(1)  as  respects  Inoome  tax  and  surtax  for 
any  year  of  assessment  beginning  before  the 
date  of  ratlflcatl<m  of  this  Supplementary 
Protoool  In  respect  of  dividends  becoming 
payable  by  a  United  States  corporaUon  before 
the  said  date; 

(U)  as  respects  oorporatlon  tax  In  respect 
of  dividends  becomtnig  payable  by  a  United 
States  corporation  before  the  later  of  tbe 
date  of  ratification  of  this  Supplementary 
Protocol  and  the  6th  April,  1966. 

(b)  in  the  United  States  as  respects  tax- 
able years  beginning  on  or  after  tbe  1st  Jan- 
uary, 1966,  except — 

(I)  ArUcle  4  of  this  Supplementary  Proto- 
col shall  be  effective  on  the  Ist  January,  1968; 

(II)  the  amendments  made  by  Article  8  of 
thU  Supplementary  Protocol  to  Article  IX  of 
the  Convention  shall  have  effect  as  respects 
taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after  tbe  date 
of  ratification  of  this  Supplementary  Pro- 
toool; 

(III)  the  amendments  made  by  Article  9 
of  this  Supplementary  Protocol  to  Article 
xni  of  the  Convention  shall  bave  effect  with 
respect  to  amounts  paid  on  or  after  the  eth 
AprU,  1966,  except  that  paragraph  (4)  of 
Article  Xm  of  tbe  Convention  as  amended 
by  Article  9  of  this  Supplementary  Protoool 
shaU  bave  effect  wi^^^h  respect  to  amounts 
paid  on  or  after  the  6tb  AprU,  1964,  and 

(Iv)  the  amendments  made  by  Article  10 
of  this  Supplementary  Protocol  to  Article 
XIV  of  the  Convention  shall  have  effect  with 
respect  to  gains  realized  on  or  after  the  date 
of  ratification  of  this  Supplementary 
Protocol. 

(3)  Where  a  company  resident  In  the 
United  Kingdom  Is  required  to  aooount  for 
Income  tax  for  the  year  beginning  on  tbe  6th 
AprU,  1966  on  any  amount  by  reference  to 
dividends  it  paid  In  the  year  ending  on  tbe 


Sth  AprU,  1966,  Article  VI  of  the  Convention 
shall  apply  to  sucb  part  of  each  gross  divi- 
dend (other  than  a  preference  dividend  or  a 
part  thereof  which  is  paid  at  a  fixed  rate) 
paid  in  the  year  ending  on  the  Sth  April, 
1968  as  correaponds  to  tbe  proportion  which 
the  said  amount  bears  to  the  total  of  gross 
dividends  (excluding  any  preference  divi- 
dend or  part  thereof  which  la  paid  at  a  fixed 
rate)  paid  by  the  company  In  tbe  year  end- 
ing on  the  5th  April,  1966. 

In  witness  whereof  tbe  undersigned,  being 
duly  authorized  tbereto  by  their  respective 
Qovemments,  have  signed  this  Btqiplenien- 
tary  ProtocoL 

Done  in  duplicate  at  liondon,  this  17th  day 
of  March.  1966. 

For  the  Government  of  tbe  United  States 
of  America:    ~ 

Davib  K.  E.  BaucK 

For  the  Crovernment  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

Walstom 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection,  the  Executive  C  will  be 
considered  as  having  passed  through  its 
various  parliamentary  stages  up  to  and 
including  the  presentation  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  Exec- 
utive C  will  DOW  be  read. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  Exec- 
utive C  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  {tvo-thirda  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein),  Tbat  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
supplementary  protoool,  signed  at  Iiondon 
on  March  17. 1966,  between  tbe  United  Btatea 
of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Irdand,  amending  tbe 
Convention  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double 
Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Sva- 
sion  with  Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income,  algned 
at  Washington  on  AprU  16,  1945,  as  modified 
by  supplementary  protocols  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  Jime  6.  IMS.  May  25,  1954,  and 
August  19,  1957,  (ExecuUve  C,  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  second  session.) 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Tbe 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  tbe  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  ndl. 

Mr.  liONQ  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bicwsna],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  IwooTxl,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MAGNTTBOMi,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  NxlsonI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lauscbi]  are 
absent  on  ofOcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Bm>],  the  Senator 
from  Connectleut  (Mr.  DofODl,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  MubkieI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  RubsxllI, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smath- 
KKsl.  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkium].  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  preeent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Buwsml.  the  Senator  from  Com- 
necUcat  (Mr.  DoodI.  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouyi],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MuskhI,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  NkLsonl,  and  Vbtt  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathxis]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Kxn^HXLl 
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•nd  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mnxn] 
•re  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNSTl,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Pioott].  and  the  Senator  from  Wymn- 
Ing  [Mr.  Simpson]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kvcbil] ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miun],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mmntr].  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Pboott]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  83, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(Kz.  No.  100] 
TXAS— «3 


iUken 

Oriffln 

Morae 

AlloU 

Morton 

AiKteraon 

HmtIs 

Moaa 

BM««tt 

Hart 

Murphy 

BMh 

Butke 

Bennett 

Hajden 

Paatore 

Bible 

mckenlooper 

Pearaon 

Doc^s 

mil 

PeU 

Bunllck 

Holland 

B]rrd.V*. 

Hruska 

Cannon 

BlblcoS 

Carlaon 

JaTlta 

Robertaon 

Cmb 

Jordan,  N.C. 

RmaaU.  Oa. 

Cbureb 

SaltonstaU 

Cl«rk 

Kennedy.  MaM 

.Scott 

Cooper 

Kennedy.  If  .T. 

BnUtta 

Cotton 

iMtv,  Mo. 

Stennla 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Symlnston 

DIrkMn 

Hanalleld 

Talmadge 

Dooftlntck 

lieOarthy 

Thtinnond 

DOU^M 

MeCleUaa 

Tower 

■Mttand 

McOee 

Tydlngs 

SUender 

McOown 

WUUaaaa.NJ. 

mrriix 

Melntyre 

WUllama.IM. 

^Annln 

MetoaU 

Tarborougb 

Fons 

Mondale 

Toung,  H.  Dak 

Pulbrtcht 

Monroney 

Toung,  Oblo 

0«re 

Montoya 
NATS— « 

NOT  VOTTNO— 17 

Bm* 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Macnuaon 

RuaaeU.  8.C. 

Byid.W.^ 

fm.      MUler 

Slmpaon 

Dodd 

Mundt 

Smatbera 

Inouye 

Ifuakle 

Kucbel 

NelwMi 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
having  voted  in  the  afllrmative,  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

KxmcvTvn  D — Pbotocol  To  Amkmd  thk  A«asx- 
Kurr    BaiWMUf    thb    Vtrma   Statks    or 

AMBBK*  Um  TRK  OtflTBD  MXZICAN   Statks 

OoMcaufOfO   Radio   Bioadcastino   in   thb 

SrAiTBAU  BaoAOCAvr  Band  Sionbd  at  Mbuoo 

Cxrr  ow  Janttabt  30.  1067 

The  Oovemment  of  tbe  United  States  of 
Amarica  and  the  Oovermnent  of  the  United 
Mexican  SUtae; 

Consldeilng  that  the  Agreement  between 
the  United  SUtea  of  Amertc*  and  tbe  United 
Mexican  Statea  relating  to  radio  broadcaat- 
Ing  In  the  standard  broadcast  band,  algned 
at  Miazloo  City  on  January  30.  1057,  wlU  ex- 
pire on  June  0,  19M; 

Convinced  that  their  cooperation  In  that 
field  can  be  further  Improved  by  a  new  agree- 
ment; 

And  conacious  of  the  neoeaalty  that,  pend- 
ing tbe  conclusion  of  such  an  agreement,  the 
praeent  Agreement  continue  to  be  applied; 

Have  designated  their  nenlpotenUarles 
who,  duly  authorized,  have  agreed  as  fol- 
lows: 

ABTICLB  I 

Paragn4>h  A  of  Article  V  of  the  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
and  the  United  Mexican  States.  reUtlve  to 
ndlo  broadcasting  in  tbe  standard  broad- 


cast band,  signed  at  Mexico  City  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  1057,  la  modified  to  state  as  follows: 

A.  DurmtUm.  The  {M-esent  Agreement  shall 
remain  In  force  until  December  31,  1067,  un- 
leaa  before  that  date.  It  Is  terminated  by  a  no- 
tice of  denunciation  pursuant  to  paragraph 
B  of  this  Article  or  replaced  by  a  new  agree- 
ment between  the  Contracting  Parties. 

AXTICLK  n 

The  present  Protocol  Is  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  both  Contracting  Parties  and  shall 
enter  Into  force  on  tbe  date  of  exchange  of 
the  respective  Instruments  of  ratification 
which  shall  take  place  In  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  wtrNxss  wRxaxor,  the  undersigned  sign 
and  seal  the  present  Protocol,  in  two  copies. 
m  the  English  and  Spanish  languages,  both 
texts  being  equally  authentic. 

DoNx  at  the  City  of  Mexico,  Federal  Dis- 
trict, on  the  thirteenth  day  of  April,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  sixty-six. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

FUl-TON  Frkeman, 
Amb«asador    Extraordinory    and    Pleni- 
potentiary   ol    the    United    State»    of 
America  to  the  United  Mexican  Statet. 
For  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Mexi- 
can Statea: 

Antonio  Caxkillo  Flobxs, 
Secretary  for  External  Relations  of  the 
United  Mexican  Statea. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  II  there 
be  no  objection,  the  Executive  D  will  be 
considered  as  having  passed  through  its 
various  parliamentary  stages  up  to  and 
including  the  presentation  of  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification. 

Ihe  resolution  of  ratification  of  Ex- 
ecutive D  will  now  be  read. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  Ex- 
ecutive D  was  read,  as  follows: 

Xetolved,  {tv>o-thirda  of  the  Senator*  pres- 
ent concurritm  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
protocol  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  Mexican  States,  signed 
at  Mexico  City  on  AprU  13,  lOM,  ameordlng 
the  agreement  concerning  radio  broadcast- 
ing in  the  standard  broadcast  band  signed  at 
Mexico  City  on  January  30,  1057.  (Execu- 
tive D,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  ne  ys  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
ttiat  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [BCr. 
Buwstir],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inovti],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Macnttson],  the  Senator 
from  Wisccmsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschx]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskik],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell], 
tbe  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmatheksI.  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pres«it 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 


[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoxttb],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mnsnx],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathirs]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt],  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Proutt]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing [Mr.  Simpson]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt],  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Proutt]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing [Kfr.  Supson]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  83, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[Ex.  No.  101 

TEAS— 83 

Aiken 

Oriffln 

Morse 

Allott 

Oruenlng 

Morton 

Anderson 

Harris 

Moaa 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Murphy 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Paatore 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearaon 

Boggs 

Hill 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Va. 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Rlbicoff 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Robertson 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell.  Oa. 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Kennedy.  Mass.  ftcott 

Cooper 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Smith 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennls 

Ctirtls 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Dtrkaen 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

McCleUan 

Tower 

■asUand 

MeOea 

Tydlngs 

Blender 

McOovem 

Brvln 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  Del. 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Tar  borough 

Fong 

Mondale 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Fulbrlght 

MOnroney 

Toung.  Ohio 

Oore 

Montoya 
NATS— 0 

NOT  VCnNO— 17 

Baas 

Lausche 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Magnuaon 

RuaaeU.  B.C. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Miller 

Slmpaon 

Oodd 

Mundt 

Smathers 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Sparkman 

Kuchel 

Nelson 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Exxcrrnvx    H — Rcsolvtion    A.60(ES.n) 
AooPTXD  ON  15  SxrrxifBXR  1064 

The  ASSKMBLT, 

RxcocNiziNc  the  need 

(I)  To  increase  tbe  nvunber  of  members  cm 
tbe  Council, 

(II)  To  have  all  members  of  the  Council 
elected  by  the  Assembly, 

(ill)  To  have  equitable  geographic  repre- 
sentation of  Member  Statea  on  the  Council, 
and 

CONSBQinCNTLT  HAVING  ADOFTXD,  at  the  SSC- 

ond  extraordinary  session  of  the  Assembly 
held  In  London  on  10-15  September  1064.  the 
amendments,  tbe  texts  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  tbe  Annex  to  this  Resolution,  to 
Articles  17  and  18  of  the  Convention  on  the 
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Inter-OoTemmental   Marltfiu   Coosultattve 
Organisation, 

DBonsB  to  postpone  ooiiAderatlon  of  the 
proposed  amandment  to  iMrtlde  38  of  the 
Convention  on  tbe  Inter-Q«vemment  Marl 
time  Consultattve  Qrganlif^on  to  tbe  next 
session  of  tbs  AsMmbly  ta  1  il|S5, 

DrrxxmmB,  In  aocordaioe  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Artlcls  63  of  tbe 
each  amendment  adopted  liereunder  is  ot 
such  a  nature  that  any  Metnber  which  here- 
after declares  that  It  does  not  accept  such 
amendment  and  which  dof»  not  accept  tbe 
amendment  within  a  p^od  of  twelve 
months  after  the  amendment  comes  Into 
force  shall,  upon  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  cease  to  be  a  Party  u  ^^^  Convention, 

RSQUiaTs  the  Becretary-Otoneral  of  the  Or- 
ganization to  effect  the  deposit  with  the 
Secretory-Oeneral  of  tbe  Utxlted  Nations  of 
the  adopted  amandmenta  1^  ooaformlty  with 
Article  53  of  the  Conveni 
declarations  and  InstnmK 
as  provided  for  in  Article 

Invites  the  Member 
cept  each  adopted  amen< 
possible  date  after  reoelvl 
from  the  Secretary-Oe: 
Nations,  by  communlcatliig  an  instrument 
of  acceptance  to  the  Secwtary-Cieneral  for 
deposit  with  tbe  Secretai  ](-aeneral  of  tbe 
United  NaUons. 

ANMXX       I 

1.  Tbe  existing  text  of  ^Icle  17  of  the 
Convention  is  replaced  by  the  following: 
Tbe  Council  shall  be  oon^poaed  of  eighteen 


and  to  receive 
of  acceptance 


ts  to  ac- 

it  at  tbe  earliest 

a  copy  thereof 

of  the  United 


bly. 

de  18  at  tbe 
e  foUowing: 
of  tbe  Council. 

tbe  following 

tnents   of  States 


members  elected  by  tbe 

3.  Tbe  existing  text 
Convention  Is  replaced 

In  electing  the  membei 
the   Assembly   sbaU 
principles: 

(a)  six  shall   be   govei 
with  tbe  largest  Interest  in  providing  Inter- 
national shipping  servicee; 

(b)  six  shall  be  governments  of  other 
States  with  the  largest  Inkterest  in  interna- 
tional cisabome  trade;         ]  | 

(c)  six  shall  be  governnMnts  of  States  not 
elected  under  (a)  or  (b)  sbove.  which  have 
special  Interests  In  maritime  transport  or 
navigation  and  whose  electlpn  to  the  Council 
will  ensure  the  representation  of  all  major 
geographic  areas  of  the  woitttl. 

Certified  a  true  copy  of  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion A.eo  (ESJI)  of  15  Se^mber  1084  and 
of  its  Annex: 

Jbam  roullikx.  Secieliiy  General 
of  the  Inter-Govem\  r^enf oZ  Jf«r- 
itime     Conmltaffve 
Hon. 
33  September  1064 

The  PRESIDINO  OF^CER.  If  there 
be  no  objection,  the  Ex(  ^utive  H  will  be 
considered  as  having  pa  qsed  through  its 
various  parliamentary  tinges  up  to  and 
including  the  presentation  of  the  reso 
lution  of  ratification. 

The  resolution  of  ral 
ecuUve  H  will  now  be  re 

The  resolution  of  rai 
ecutive  H  was  read,  as  f  o 

Resolved,  {two-thirds  of 
ent  eonevrring  therein), 
advise   and   consent   to   tiie 


ication  of  Ex- 

ws: 

e  Senators  pres- 
t  the  Senate 
ratlficatl(Hi  of 
amendments  to  articles  17  and  18  of  the 
Convention  of  the  Interg(  Vernmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Oigiclzatlon,  which 
amendments  were  adopted!  on  September  16. 
1964,  by  the  Assembly  of;  tbe  Intergovern- 
mental Martlme  ConsultsHlTe  Organisation 
kt  lU  second  extraordlnai||ij  session,  held  at 
I^ndon  from  September  10  to  15,  1064. 
(ExecuUve  H,  Elghty-nlntb  Congress,  first 
session.) 


OrganiMa- 


cation  of  Ex- 


H: 


The  PRESIDINQ  pFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  tbe  Sdoate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 


On  this  quesUon  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  derk  called  the  roIL 

Mr.  LONO  of  liouisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  tram  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Incuts],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnxtson],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  DoddI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskbI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ers], and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkmah]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  t^iat,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoute],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MusKisl,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt].  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Proutt].  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  tbe  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Ben- 
ator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Munst], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Proutt],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  83, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Ex.  No.  103] 
TEAS— 83 


Aiken 

Oriffln 

Morse 

Allott 

Oruenlng 

Morton 

Andenon 

Harrts 

Moes 

Bartlett 
Bayh 

Hart 
Hartke 

NeuDMver 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Paatore 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

Boggs 

HIU 

P^ 

Bunllck 

■ant\mnd\ 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.Va. 

Hruska 

Cannon 

RlblcoS 

Carlaon 

JavlU 

Boberteon 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell,  Oa. 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

SaltonataU 

Clark 

Kennedy,  Maas 

.  Rontt 

Oooper 

Kennel^,  N.T. 

Smith 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennla 

Curtis 

Long.  La. 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

McCarthy 

TTiurmond 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Tower 

EasUand 

MeOee 

Tydlngs 

Ellender 

WllUsjns,NJ. 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

WllUains,Del. 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Tarborougb 

Fong 

Mondale 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Fulbrlght 

Monroney 

Toung,  Ohio 

Oore 

Montoya 
NATS— 0 

MOT  VOTINO— 17 

Bass 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Magnuson 

Russell.  B.C. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Miller 

Sinkpson 

Dodd 

Mundt 

Smathers 

Inouye 

Muakls 

Sparkman 

Kuchel 

Nelson 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  tile  SenatoiB  present  and  voting 
have  voted  in  the  afOrmative,  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
adc  that  ihe  President  be  notified  of  the 
action  taken  today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Presidmt  win  be  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

Tbe  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mr.  JAVITS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-cosuent  agree- 
ment, the  Chair  reoogniaeB  Uie  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javteb]  for  6  min- 
utes for  routine  morning  busiztess. 


FREEDOM  HOUSE  REPORT  ON  OOM- 
MUNIST  CHINA  AND  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  Prerident,  history 
books  win  record  the  year  1968  as  a  piv- 
otal year  in  the  thinking  and  discussion 
of  U.S.  relations  with  Communist  China. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  Communist 
takeover  of  the  mainland  in  1949  and  the 
Korean  war,  pubUc  officials,  scholars, 
and  private  organizations  are  in  a  seri- 
ous debate  about  our  future  relations 
with  Communist  China  to  the  American 
public.  Without  the  old  fears.  Amer- 
icans are  once  again  asking  questions 
fundamental  to  our  foreign  policy. 

Fteedom  House,  founded  as  a  manorial 
to  Wendell  Wilkie,  a  private  organisa- 
tion dedicated  to  an  objective  discussion 
of  foredgn  policy  and  to  the  education  of 
the  American  people,  has  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  advancement 
of  the  Communist  China  debate.  Al- 
though I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  state- 
ments in  the  Freedom  House  r^>ort,  I 
find  it  on  balance  a  solid  and  forward- 
looking  document  worUiy  of  l>eing  called 
to  the  attention  otmy  colleagues. 

The  Public  Affairs  Committee  of  Free- 
Aom.  House  argues  that  the  admisaion  of 
Communist  China  to  the  \JH.  should 
meet  no  objection  from  the  United 
States  provided  "Peking  signs  a  Korean 
peace  treaty,  renounces  aggression  and 
subversion  abroad,  and  accepts  Taiwan's 
independence  and  continued  XJJS.  mem- 
bership." 

In  regard  to  Vietnam,  and  liere  I  have 
reservations  as  to  the  statement.  Free- 
dom House  points  out  that  the  problems 
of  that  country  are  so  vast  and  complex 
that  any  solution  to  them  will  take  * 
long  time  to  be  fully  settled. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  n:eedom 
House  report  entitled  "Communist  China 
and  South  Vietnam." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoio. 
•5  follows: 

OOMMITNIBT   CBHf  A    AND    SOUTH    VtoTNAlC 

This  position  p«per  on  Unlt«d  States  policy 
toward  Oonununlat  Cblna  and  South  Viet- 
nam haa  b«en  prepared  by  the  Public  Affairs 
Oommlttce  of  Freedom  Houae.  It  summa- 
rizes a  conaensus  reached  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  organization. 

PABT  I — VM.  POUCT  TOWAID  COtOtVUmt  CHINA 

Fteedom  Houae  believes  that  the  realities 
of  the  American  attitude  toward  the  admis- 
sion of  Communist  China  to  the  United 
Nations  should  be  made  clear  In  positive 
terms. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  United  States 
was  not  only  amenable  to  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  UJV.  In  1960  but 
was  Inclined  to  recognize  the  government  in 
Pelting  until  the  situation  was  altered  by  the 
movement  of  the  Cbmmunlst  armies  across 
the  Talu  River.  At  no  time  since  have  the 
Chinese  Oommunlsts  shown  any  disposition 
to  abide  by  the  usual  standards  of  conduct 
expected  of  a  responsible  national  stat«,  nor 
have  they  applied  for  admlaaion  to  the 
United  Nations.  Indeed,  the  major  obstacles 
to  mainland  China's  entering  the  U.N.  have 
been  the  unaocaptable  conditions  put  for- 
ward by  Peking  Itself.  This  basic  fact  has 
been  obacursd,  however,  by  an  outdated  as- 
pect a<  American  policy.  America's  persist- 
ent and  firm  oppioaltton  to  Peking's  entry 
into  the  U.N.  la  no  longer  useful  in  the  light 
of  recent  developmenta,  handicapping  our 
diplomacy  by  creating  a  false  image  of 
intranalgence. 

In  any  realistic  appraisal  of  the  situation 
today,  certain  facta  are  salient. 

First,  the  Communist  government  la  In 
effective  control  of  the  mainland  of  China. 
We  may  find  the  way  that  control  la  main- 
tained highly  offensive.  We  may  deplore  the 
way  the  Communist  government  has  made 
use  of  its  control  of  the  Chinese  mainland  to 
menace  and  on  occasion  actually  attack 
neighboring  countries.  But  these  reserva- 
tions cannot  obscure  the  fact  that  the  people 
and  resources  of  the  Chinese  mainland  are 
firmly  in  the  hands  of  Peking. 

Second,  it  is  equally  beyond  question  that 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  government  is  the 
effective  ruler  of  the  Island  of  Taiwan  with 
Its  twelve  million  people.  Together,  people 
and  government  form  a  sovereign  state  with 
all  the  aooompanylng  privileges  and  respon- 
slblUtles,  Including,  of  course,  membership 
In  the  United  Nations  and  other  interna- 
tional bodies.  Any  change  In  the  govern- 
ment or  status  of  Taiwan  can  be  acceptable 
only  if  it  originates  in  the  clearly  expressed 
will  of  its  people.  The  United  States,  with 
close  ties  of  friendship  to  both  government 
and  people,  baa  a  special  responsibility  In 
this  area. 

Finally,  no  realistic  survey  of  Kast  Asia 
can  overlook  the  fact  that,  fifteen  years  after 
the  Korean  cease-fire,  the  war  between  the 
United  Nations  forces  and  those  of  Commu- 
nist China  and  North  Korea  has  never  been 
oAcially  ended.  The  settlement  of  this  un- 
finished business  by  a  Korean  peace  treaty 
signed  by  all  participants  is  obviously  an 
essential  preliminary  to  any  attempts  to  ease 
Bast  Asian  tensions. 

These  facts  do  not  call  for  any  change  In 
the  underlying  bases  of  American  policy  in 
East  Asia:  support  of  the  Independence  of 
the  free  natlona  of  the  region  against  totall- 
Urlan  aggression,  together  with  economic 
aid  to  enable  them  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. Changes  of  emphasis  are  needed,  how- 
ever, to  enable  the  United  States  to  carry 
out  these  policies  more  effectively.  To  this 
end.  Freedom  House  bellerea  that  the  signa- 
ture by  all  participants  to  a  final  treaty  of 
peace  ending  the  Korean  War  Is  an  essential 
move  for  easing  East  Asian  tensions  and  must 
precede  all  others;  that  Communist  China 


should  renounce  the  use  of  subversion  and 
force  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  legitimate 
governments;  that  the  Independence  and 
UJ(.  membership  of  the  government  on 
Taiwan  are  beyond  challenge  and  must  be 
preserved.  Only  the  people  of  Taiwan  can 
initiate  changes  In  their  status;  that.  If 
these  reasonable  pre-conditions  are  accepted 
by  Communist  China,  the  United  Sutes  wUl 
Interpose  no  objection  to  Peking's  member- 
ship In  the  United  Nations. 

The  diplomatic  recognition  of  Communist 
China  by  the  United  States  is  a  separate  and 
distinct  question.  There  have  been  many 
conversations  between  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  mainland  China  and  these 
discussions  are  continuing  today.  Any  de- 
cision whether  the  time  has  come  for  the 
formal  recognition  of  the  Communist  regime 
by  the  United  States  might  well  be  deferred 
until  that  government  has  assumed  United 
Nations  membership.  Only  then  can  we 
Judge  whether  formal  recognition  can  pos- 
sibly result  In  a  meaningful  relationship 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  mainland 
China. 

VAST  n — UMliKU  aTATSS  POLICY  TOWAHD  SOUTH 
VIETMAJf 

Freedom  House  reafflnna  Its  support  of  the 
United  States  policy  on  Southeast  AsU.  As 
President  Johnson  warned  last  year,  no  quick 
and  easy  outcome  to  the  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam is  in  prospect.  With  as  many  pollUcal 
problems  to  be  solved  as  there  are  military 
victories  to  be  won,  the  difflcultles  that  we 
all  must  face  In  South  Vietnam  should  not 
be  compounded  by  extravagant  and  impru- 
dent demands  upon  our  government.  The 
call  for  American  unconditional  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam  on  the  one  extreme,  and 
the  call  for  the  bombing  of  the  large  urban 
centers  In  North  Vietnam  on  the  other,  are 
equally  unwise. 

To  date  both  the  Amwlcan  people  and 
their  President  have  demonstrated  commend- 
able patience  and  restraint.  By  limiting  its 
air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam  to  apeclfic 
military/economic  targets,  the  United  States 
has  emphasized  that  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  people  of  that  unhappy  country,  who 
were  the  first  victims  of  its  Communist  re- 
gime. We  have  placed  equal  emphasis  on 
avoiding  acta  that  might  provoke  an  un- 
sought confrontation  between  the  United 
States  and  Communist  Cblna.  Theae  re- 
straints are  a  basic  element  of  American 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  no  less  important  that  Americans  be 
patient  with  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  as 
they  seek  to  form  a  government  more  broadly 
based  on  the  popular  will,  a  task  of  the 
greatest  difficulty. 

Democratic  Interplay  of  forces  is  not  easily 
achieved  even  in  nations  with  centuries  of 
experience  in  popular  government.  South 
Vietnam  must  overcome  a  background  of 
feudal  despotisms,  followed  by  a  century  of 
colonial  status  and  a  decade  of  civil  war. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  South 
Vietnam's  progress  toward  effective  self-gov- 
ernment would  be  slow  and  faltering,  marked 
by  many  aet-backa  and  Internal  divisions. 
This  pattern  of  events  has  occurred  at  some 
stage  In  the  history  of  almost  every  self- 
governing  nation  in  the  world.  The  notable 
exceptions  have  been  such  countries  aa 
North  Vietnam,  where  a  fanatical  minority 
seized  power  at  the  moment  of  Independence 
and  suppressed  all  opposition  by  terrorism. 

But  South  Vietnam  bears  an  added,  and 
heavy,  handicap — the  massive  Communist 
effort  to  conquer  it'  by  combined  subversion 
and  attack.  Considerable  portions  of  the 
country  are  under  enemy  occupation;  in 
many  others  murderous  terrorism  cripples 
all  local  government  and  destroys  public 
safety.  Everywhere,  disorder  Is  fomented 
and  every  natural  division  exacerbated  by 
the  agents  of  subversion. 

For  Americans,  the  temptation  to  "pull 
out  of  the  mess"  is  all  too  strong.    Tet  this 


U  the  counsel  of  despair.  For,  If  the  present 
situation  Is  bad.  the  result  of  American 
abandonment  of  South  Vietnam  would  be 
far  worse — the  extinction  of  the  last  hope 
of  achieving  a  free,  stable  society  for  years, 
perhaps  generations,  to  come.  The  South 
Vietnamese  know  this.  Significantly,  the 
various  factions  in  South  Vietnam,  however 
divided  among  themselves  on  the  formation 
of  a  government,  are  united  In  opposing 
Communist  control.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that,  despite  unques- 
tionable Communist  attempts  to  infiltrate 
student  and  religious  groups,  no  element  or 
leader  of  any  significance  has  sought  the 
evacuation  of  American  troops  or  the  accept- 
ance of  Vietcong  rule. 

Holding  meaningful  elections  In  South 
Vietnam  while  simultaneously  waging  war 
against  the  Vietcong  will  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult. Continued  strife  between  various 
South  Vietnamese  factions  makes  the  task 
Infinitely  harder.  Nevertheless,  the  elecUons 
must  take  place — if  necessary,  province  by 
province  over  a  period  of  months. 

The  United  States  must  make  clear  to  all 
parties  concerned  that  unless  there  is  an 
effective  government  in  Saigon  American  as- 
sistance by  itself  cannot  help  South  Vietnam 
to  become  free  and  Independent.  But  we 
must  also  bear  in  mind  that  hostile  forces 
are  using  public  agitation  and  demonstra- 
tions to  undermine  our  position  in  Vietnam. 
We  must  not  abandon  our  responsibilities 
under  this  provocation. 

Not  all  the  divisive  factions  are  In  Saigon. 
The  appearance  of  division  within  the  United 
States  continues  to  block  our  best  efforts  to 
achieve  a  negotiated  settlement.  Iliose  in 
positions  of  leadership — In  the  Congress  as 
in  the  Administration,  in  the  universities  as 
in  the  oonununlty — bear  a  heavy  responsibil- 
ity for  establishing  a  climate  in  which  the 
hoped-for  settlement  can  be  achieved. 

FanooM  House,  N«w  Toax,  June  196$. 


MANKIND  MOVES  PORWARD— AD- 
DRESS BY  THOMAS  PATRICK 
MELADY 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr,  President,  on  June 
14,  1966,  Dr.  Thomas  Patriclc  Melady, 
president  of  the  Africa  Service  Institute 
and  director  of  the  Urban  League  of 
New  York,  delivered  an  incisive  com- 
mencement address  at  Manhattan  CoN 
lege  in  New  York. 

The  theme  of  his  address  was  "The 
Barriers  That  Have  Separated  Man 
From  Man."  He  notes  that  the  barriers 
of  time  and  distance  have  virtually  dis- 
appeared, and  that  the  barrier  of  colo- 
nialism is  also  rapidly  vanishing  as  more 
and  more  nations  emerge  as  independent 
states.  He  rightly  called  to  our  atten- 
tion to  a  third  barrier  that  not  only 
stands  but  is  growing  higher — the  sepa- 
ration of  rich  and  poor  states. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Dr. 
Melady 's  remarks  inserted  in  the  Rec- 

ORS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mankind   Movxs   Fosward 
(By    Thomas    Patrick    Melady,    Commence- 
ment Address   at   Manhattan   College  on 
Tuesday,  June  14, 1906)^ 
Tour  Eminence,  Tour  Excellency,  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations,  Rev- 
erend President,  faculty  and  students,  dis- 
tinguished guesta  and  friends. 


>Thomaa  Patrick  MeUdy,  Ph.  D.,  of  New 
Tork  City,  is  President  of  the  Africa  Service 
Institute,  author  and  professor.    He  Is  also 
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There  Is  much  for  us  t4  be  thankful  tor 
today,  the  sons  who  ha'fe  received  their 
degrees  and  their  parentaj  ban  rejoice  that 
the  weU  earned  symbols  hslve  been  obtained. 
Today  Is  the  Commencem^at  of  a  new  life. 
All  of  us  here — living  Inl  la  city  that  U  In 
many  ways  the  capital  o^  the  world — can 
look  with  a  feeling  of  rejotcdng  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  human  family  lia  .our  world. 

We  stand  on  the  threahoU  of  an  era  which 
has  ended  most  of  the  barriers  that  have 
separated  man  from  man.  The  barriers  of 
time  and  distance  have  almost  vanlahed. 
Formerly  we  were  separatlod  by  great  dis- 
tances. Since  the  guns  pt  World  War  n 
became  silent  we  have  seen  the  shrinking  of 
distances.  How  marvelousjit  is  that  Instaad 
of  being  geogn4>hlcally  sep^ated  we  now  can 
live  as  next  door  nelghboiti  to  one  another. 
The  same  dynamic  forces  that  are  ending 
time  and  distance  have  a)ao  ended  for  the 
most  part  man's  political  d«mination  of  man. 
Tou  and  I,  In  the  past  few  years,  have  seen 
the  Afro-Asian  peoples  who  {were  long  donu- 
nated  by  outalde  forces  {^merge  as  inde- 
pendent states.  With  the  eMceptlon  of  south- 
ern Africa,  the  peoples  of  color  have  the 
natural  dignity  of  ruling  tbemselves.  Thus 
a  main  cause  of  allenatloii,  another  barrier 
separating  man  from  man  Jias  been  almost 
completely  eliminated.  I 

A  third  barrier  that  has  separated  one 
brother  In  the  universal  f ai  ]^ly  from  his  other 
brother  Is  the  rich-poor  feuhouetta.  Here 
tnan^tnrt  hss  Only  begtm  tc  realise  how  much 
remains  to  be  done.  ] 

When  man  was  separatM  from  man  by 
time  and  distance  and  whCh  one  part  of  the 
world  politically  domlnat«d  the  rest  of  the 
world,  unity  was  ImpoaslMe.  Furthermore, 
theee  separations  prevented  man  from  at 
least  being  aware  of  the  sei  i  ously  Inequitable 
situation  in  the  world.  'The  whlta  Mortb 
Atlantic  members  of  the  ivorld  community 
were  affluent  and  becoming  richer  and  the 
non-white  part  of  the  woi  lA  was  stlU  cursed 
by  poverty,  UUtoracy  and  i  Isease  and  becom- 
ing more  afflicted  by  the  i^nholy  trio.  The 
BltuatloD  has  not  changed  but  the  awareness 
of  this  gross  gap  In  living  standard  has  be- 
gun to  stir  both  sides  of  t}>e  inequality. 

When  we  contemplata  t^e  implication  that 
the  majority  of  the  worlq'k  non-whlta  peo- 
ples who  are  now  polracally  free  have 
awakened  with  a  determination  to  obtain  a 
decent  standard  of  living  we  can  indeed  re- 
joice. I 

Tea,  we  know  that  some  j  tear  what  Is  caUed 
the  rising  expectations  o£  the  world's  poor. 
Instaad  of  facing  these  ohanges  with  Joy 
they  prefer  to  talk  about)  the  decadence  of 
modem  civilization  or  ev«^  the  approaching 
end  of  the  world.  And,  df  course,  there  are 
the  cynloB  and  the  negtitlve  critics — those 
who  can  never  build  but  ouly  destroy. 

It  should  be  clear  to  us  that  this  defeatism 
la  unhealthy  and  impotent.  Once  It  over- 
takea  us.  all  potenUal  to  jl^ulld  Is  destroyed 

Tet  we  must  face  the 
poverty  openly  and  coi 
the  facte;  the  per  oapl^ 
America  U  $2,200.00  wl 
span  of  68  years.  In  bl 
capita  Income  is  less 
span  of  around  40  years. 


lighten  the  world  about  world  poverty  and 
misery. 

We  dare  not  rely  cmly  on  our  govemmente 
to  do  something  about  this.  We  now  all  live 
in  the  same  city  and  the  miserable  of  the 
world  aire  our  next  door  neighbors.  Nothing 
of  significance  has  been  done  to  end  the 
growing  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor — 
made  more  horrible  because  it  is  the  whlta 
and  non-whlta.  This  is  joui  responsibility 
and  mine.  The  rising  determination  of  the 
Afro-Asian  peoples  to  end  their  life  of  misery 
must  now  be  matched  by  our  determination. 
Together  we  can  piish  forward  and  thus  end 
another  serious  source  of  alienation. 

Tills  opportunity  clearly  polnta  out  our 
destiny:  to  participate  with  enthusiasm  In 
the  forward  movement  of  mankind.  Our 
enthusiasm  Is  Justified  as  we  have  seen  In 
our  lifetime  significant  progress  of  mankind 
toward  greater  unity. 

These  vital  forces  for  change  have  resulted 
in  mankind  becoming  the  ascending  arrow. 
Our  duty  la  to  buUd  the  earth;  to  advance 
forward. 

Tellhard  de  Chardin,  the  great  philosopher 
who  lived  among  us  here  In  New  Tork  untU 
11  years  ago,  said  "it  la  not  the  fear  at  perish- 
ing but  the  ambition  to  live"  which  throws 
man  into  this  forward  movement.  Let  us 
therefore  do  what  Is  our  destiny :  the  embrac- 
ing of  a  conquM'lng  passion  to  sweep  away 
the  defeatism,  the  pessimism,  the  elemente 
that  still  separate  man,  that  still  alienate 
man. 

What  method  thall  we  follow?  Here  we 
can  learn  much  from  Vatican  Council  n. 

Rooted  In  the  stabilizing  forces  of  Ood's 
presence,  we  should  In  our  thinking  on  the 
problems  of  the  world  maintain  an  openness 
to  all  members  of  the  universal  family.  This 
Is  no  longer  an  age  to  rely  on  set  formulas. 
Principles  of  life  remain  but  programs  of 
action  must  change. 

Thla  wlU  require  us  to  experiment  In  meth- 
od. This  may  sometimes  cause  a  little  un- 
easiness and  all  experlmenta  ma^  not  work. 

But  we  must  branch  out  quickly  Into  all 
areas  of  hvunan  endeavor.  The  ascending 
arrow  Is  moving  so  rapidly  that  we  no  longer 
have  time  for  years  of  talk  and  planning  as 
we  must  effect  changea  now.  Some  of  the 
crucial  areas  that  require  our  Immediate  at- 
tention are: 

1.  Urban  Ufe. 

2.  Problems  of  automation. 

8.  The  Insidious  depersonallsatlon  of  man- 
kind caused  by  dealing  with  masses  and  large 
numbers. 

There  are  two  Institutions  whose  recent 
emergMice  Into  world-wide  leadership  gives 
VM  cause  for  enthusiasm  as  we  face  tomor- 
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The  resurgence  given  to  Chrtstendom  by 
Vatican  Council  n  and  being  given  personal 
direction  now  by  Pope  Paul  VI  has  rendered 
new  power  and  strength  to  the  Church.  The 
treasurehouse  of  truth  haa  been  opened  to 
the  world  and  Is  uplifting  mankind  In  a 
single  tide  toward  his  Creator. 

Now  that  we  are  aU  Uvlng  In  the  same 
city — mmnMnri  haa  Created  bla  own  Institu- 
tion—the  United  Nattons.  This  represente 
a  new  spirit  to  tmlfy  the  vital  human  forces 
to  push  mankind  forward.  We  all  recaU  the 
4th  day  of  October,  IBOS,  when  Pope  Paul  VI 
visited  the  United  Natlona.  He  said  then  "we 
might  call  our  message  a  ratlfleatlon  of  this 
lofty  institution.  .  .  .  Ths  peoples  of  the 
earth  turn  to  the  United  Nations  as  the  last 
hope  of  concord  and  peace". 

In  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  by  some  to  crtttdie  effectiveness  of 
a  world  body  such  as  the  United  Nations. 
Some  have  attempted  to  cast  a  doubtful 
shadow  on  the  ability  of  an  assembly  com- 
posed of  nations  so  vastly  different  In  Ideol- 
ogy, wealth,  culture  and  slae.  As  expected, 
there  will  be  many  dUBoiilt  momente,  some 
fallings,  countleas  hours  of  exhausting  dis- 


cussion, yet.  this  great  experiment  requires 
endlees  energy  and  dedication,  to  translate 
more  fully  an  Ideal  into  reality.  It  la  an 
experiment  which  must  not  fall.  Mankind 
has  significantly  benefited  from  the  curcenta 
moving  forward  and  the  United  Nations  Is 
one  of  these  currento. 

The  Church  and  the  secular  society  have 
generated  a  rapid  movement  which  is  taking 
mankind  forward  to  a  new  sxinrise. 

Oxir  destiny  is  to  embrace  those  forward 
movementa  and  to  asalst  them  in  approach- 
ing even  more  rapidly  the  noble  goals  given 
to  us. 

In  our  enthusiasm  for  these  developmente 
we  cannot  overlook  the  one  great  cloud  on 
the  horizon — raclam.  The  hatred  brought 
about  when  man  denies  that  another  man, 
because  of  the  accident  of  his  color,  was 
created  by  Ood  as  his  brother. 

We  must  strike  out  and  destroy  the  ugly 
sin  of  racism  as  It  will  eliminate  all  possibil- 
ity of  harmony  In  the  human  famUy.  Every 
dream  that  we  have  sptAen  of  wlU  fade  away 
If  corrective  acUon  against  this  ugly  doctrine 
Is  not  taken  soon.  What  can  we  do?  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  role  of  government. 
Let  us  discuss  here  the  role  of  private  Insti- 
tutions. 

We  must  exert  every  effort  to  generate.* 
favorable  climate  for  men  of  all  races  to  Uve 
as  brothers.  The  need  is  so  urgent  and  sub- 
stantive aspecte  so  vital  that  our  private  In- 
stitutions must  utilize  every  povrer  at  their 
command  to  enhance  the  dignity  of  the  hu- 
man family. 

In  thU  regard  and  because  ot  the  serlouil- 
ness  of  the  situation,  we  think  espeolaUy  ot 
the  various  Christian  churches.  A  good 
number  ot  them — Catholic.  Orthodox,  Epis- 
copalian and  others,  dlsooxirage  their  faith- 
ful from  committing  major  Inttaotlons 
against  the  laws  of  Ood  by  refusing  Oom- 
munlon  to  them  until  they  have  been  treed 
from  the  Immediate  guilt  ot  these  sins  by 
oont esslng  them,  promising  amendment  and 
doing  penance. 

In  other  words.  In  othsr  areas  of  human 
behavior,  these  churches  preach  the  poslUve 
aspecte  of  the  good  life  but  warn  their  faith- 
ful that  should  they  murder,  oommlt  adul- 
tery qr  steal,  they  have  seriously  offended  Ood 
and  must  reconoUe  themselves  with  Ood  be- 
fore they  can  approach  the  Communion 
table. 

It  u,  on  the  other  hand,  a  known  scandal 
that  no  such  publicity  Is  given  to  the  griev- 
ous sins  of  racism.  We  fully  imdcratand 
why  sins  of  racism  are  so  serious.  Ood  made 
us  all  brothers  In  His  llkenees  but  the  racist 
sete  himself  above  Ood  and  denies  this. 
Furthermore,  the  racist  sins  against  the 
greatest  commandmeht  of  them  all — charity. 
The  racist  commlte  theae  sins  and  set  him- 
self above  Ood  when  be  refuses  to  sell  his 
house,  rent  an  apartment;  when  he  refuses 
admission  to  his  club  or  to  give  a  Job  to  hU 
brother  because  of  his  color. 

Certain  Christian  churches  have  found  It 
effective  to  reinforce  teaching  on  eettous  mat- 
ters with  a  system  of  censure  against  serious 
transgressions  of  theee  teachings. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  grievous  sins  of 
racism  where  the  sinner  blasphemes  Ood 
the  Creator  by  denying  that  all  men  are 
created  In  His  likeness,  there  Is  a  reluctance 
to  acknowledge  thla  sin.  As  a  result  of  this 
some  non-white  Christians  are  beginning  to 
queetton  the  mtagrtty  ot  theee  instttutloDs. 
Atnf  the  Christian  churches  risk  repudiation 
by  the  peoples  of  color  unless  theee  horrible 
sins  that  directly  affect  them  are  treated  Uke 
other  mortal  offenaee  against  Ood's  dignity. 
Haolim  Is  a  serious  sin  and  must  be  de- 
clared so  and  treated  by  the  churches  as 
they  treat  other  serious  offenees. 

Activity  on  aU  tronte  to  eliminate  the  bar- 
Tlen  and  tra41tlotis  ttiat  separate  man  tram 
m^ti  la  part  ot  the  mighty  movement  for- 
ward. An  Invltetton  has  been  SKtended  to 
us:  to  embrace  with  passion  the  ascending 
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aiTow.  to  reject  witli  equal  passion  the  ugly 
olTensoa  that  separate  man  from  man. 

Thmt  are  noble  goals  for  us  here  In  New 
Tork  City  wbldx  saw  last  October  two  power- 
ful forcaa  for  progress — tbe  Churcb  and  tbe 
United  Nations — converge.  And  now  we  pre- 
pare to  say  goodbye  to  the  ICanhattan  Col- 
lege campus.  Some  will  retiim  for  the  senti- 
mental visit  many  times,  others  at  least 
once  and  a  few  perhaps  never.  But  let  us  all 
before  this  parting  of  the  ways  commit  our- 
Mlrea  to  the  beet  of  our  abilities  to  man- 
kind's forward  march.  The  world  you  are 
going  Into  will  be  of  your  making.  Make 
of  It  what  win  be  worthy  of  the  Ideals,  and 
the  Inspiration  of  our  Alma  Mater,  Man- 
hattan College.    This  Is  our  destiny  I 


OUR  UGLY  CmES 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  Presldcfnt,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD  the  commencement  address  of  FhiUp 
Johnson  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  in 
MaMachusetts.  Mr.  Johnson  is  one  of 
this  country's  leading  architects  and 
while  his  provocative  statement  tallcs  of 
the  growing  environmental  decay  in  our 
society,  he  has  also  set  out  some  of  the 
goals  toward  which  we  must  work  If  ours 
la  ever  to  rank  with  the  great  cultural 
societies  of  history. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
•8  foDows: 

Out  UoLT  Cmn 
(Commencement  speech  by  Philip  Johnson, 

Mount    Holyoke    CoUege,    South    Hadley, 

Mass.,  June  6,  1B66) 

X  have  spent  tbe  winter  designing  (for  my 
own  amnaement,  I  hasten  to  add)  an  Ideal 
Ctty.  It  SMBted  to  me  potntlaas  when  I 
started  and  even  now  strikes  me  as  the  height 
of  foollstinses.  No  one  wUl  look  at  it.  It 
wm  new  be  pabUahed.  or  U  it  Is,  then  are 
very  few  who  wUI  read.  Reading  a  plan  Is 
■e.  so  dlflenlt.  And  with  abaohite  certainty, 
no  MM  wlU  build  It. 

Tbe  reason  for  telHng  you  girls  about  my 
Vmriy  troubles  this  afternoon  is  to  point  up 
for  you  the  gap,  in  thU  cultural  ambience 
ct  ours,  between  values  I  hold  dear  and  the 
▼aluea  that  make  our  country  run. 

Here  we  live  In  the  most  affluent  society 
the  world  has  ever  known.  No  one  in  the 
old  days  ever  dreamt  of  universal  literacy, 
to  say  nothing  of  universal  toilets  and 
(heaven  forbid)  universal  automobiles.  It  Is 
clear  we  can  have  anything  on  this  earth 
we  want. 

Tet,  can  we?  Well,  we  cannot,  or  as  I  be- 
lieve wlU  not,  make  our  environment  a  place 
of  beauty,  our  clUes  works  of  art. 

There  can  surely  be  no  discussion  whether 
we  have  ugliness  around  ua  or  not.  I  never 
lieard  anyone  teU  me  that  Bridgeport  was 
anything  but  an  ugly  city,  or  Waterbury,  or 
Pawtucket.  or  Holyoke.  And  New  York 
where  I  am  at  home,  la  It  so  handsome?  Ex- 
citing, even  breathtaking,  but  beautiful  only 
In  qwta.  only  for  a  few  blocks.  Otherwise, 
for  mils*  and  miles  in  aU  directions  ugiin«— 
ugllnaaa.  ugliness. 

And  can  there  be  any  diflerenoe  of  opinion 
that  It  has  been  getting  worse  and  worse? 
I  do  not  think  I  am  being  distressingly  old 
to  point  out  that  New  Tork  was  handsomer 
a  mere  ten  years  ago,  and  argue  further  that 
It  was  handsomer  even  then  than  twenty 
thirty.  lUty  years  before  that. 

Afewexami^as: 

'**"?'.  J^  Brooklyn  Bridge,  one  of  the 
great  bridges  of  th*  world,  had  not  yet  been 
rained  by  a  double  deck. 

Item:  Tbe  Pennsylvania  Station,  which 
ooat  in  today's  doOars  SOO  minion.  stUl  ex- 
Uted  to  give  the  commuter  and  newcomer  a 


great  gateway  to  a  great  city.    Tliat  roman- 
tic, magnificent  room  Is  gone. 

Item:  Coentles  Slip  and  other  water  Inlets 
in  lower  Manhattan  atlU  gave  us  a  romantic 
feeling  of  contact  with  our  harbor.  No  more. 
The  water  Is  filled  In.  a  super  highway  cuts 
off  the  water  view. 

Item:  Park  Avenue  tised  gracefully  to  flow 
around  the  wedding  cake  delicacy  of  the 
Grand  Central  building.  Pan  Am  settled 
that. 

Item:  Plfty-nlnth  Street,  our  other  great 
axis  now  terminates  in  that  cheapest  of  all 
cheaples,  the  Coliseum. 

Item :  The  pile  of  needle-like  20'8  skyscrap- 
ers that  we  loved  to  look  at  from  the  harbor 
Is  gone,  ruined  by  the  new  scale  of  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  and  soon  to  be  settled  en- 
tirely by  the  Trade  Center. 

Item:  Our  last  plaza  at  S9tb  Street  and 
Pif  th  Avenue  on  Central  Park  Is  going  now  to 
a  super  cheapy,  built  ironically  enough  by 
our  richest  corporation,  General  Motors. 

Item :  We  used  to  be  able  to  see  the  water. 
After  all,  Manhattan  Is  an  island.  We  have 
finer  water  nearer  at  hand  than  Paris  or  Lon- 
don, yet  you  can  see  tbe  Seine,  you  can  see 
the  Thames.  In  New  York,  no  more.  Ele- 
vated highways! 

It  Is  amusing  to  note  that  when  tbe  much 
maligned  robber  barons  were  building  rail- 
roads into  New  York,  they  built  them  well, 
they  put  them  underground.  Must  our  gen- 
eration then  do  less  with  the  successors  to 
the  iron  horse,  the  automobUe?  Why  are 
our  motor  roads  not  underground?  Only 
Oracle  Mansion,  the  residence  of  our  Mayor, 
looks  out  over  the  water,  the  cars  comfort- 
ably passing  underground.  It  can  be  done, 
do  we  but  will  It.  What  Commodore  Van- 
derbllt  did  for  our  city,  we  can  do  again — 
for  ourselves. 

Item:  We  used  to  have  streets  lined  with 
brownstones,  now  we  have  areas  dotted  with 
cheap  brick  towers,  all  of  which  are  built 
with  lowest  standards  possible  of  celling 
heights,  paper  thin  walls  and  ezercrable 
bricklaying.  In  other  words,  we  used  to  have 
slums,  today  we  have  buUt  but  super  slums. 
Why?  Why  have  we  done  this  to  our  cities 
at  the  same  time  as  we  have  done  away  with 
Ulness,  Illiteracy,  hiinger.  At  the  same  time 
as  we  have  given  every  citizen  a  car,  an  edu- 
cation, elegant  clothes,  travel.  Why  does 
part  of  our  culture  advance  and  part  decline 
so  disastrously? 

I  must  admit  that  at  00  I  am  getting  a  Ut- 
tle  bitter,  so  I  dream  up  cities  where  I  should 
like  to  live  and,  meanwhUe,  try  to  figure 
why,  outside  my  dreams,  the  city  decays. 

It  is  clear  our  cities  decay  for  the  same 
reason  that  our  air  becomes  polluted.  We  do 
not  care  enough.  But  that  only  pushes  off 
the  answer,  why  don't  we  care?  Clearly  our 
values  are  oriented  toward  other  goals  than 
beauty.  Two  values  stand  out,  two  cher- 
ished goals  that  we  Americans  think  more 
Important  than  beauty.  Money  and  utility. 
Oh  yea,  we  like  at  least  at  church  on  Sun- 
days to  think  of  commercial  values  as  Mam- 
mon, with  a  capital  "M",  as  an  evil,  but  then 
on  Monday  through  Priday  quite  the  oppo- 
site. Why  else  would  a  body  poutic,  for  ex- 
ample, allow  General  Motors,  of  all  corpora- 
tions, to  build  a  money-making  cheapy  on 
our  most  prestigious  plaza.  Why  else  allow 
an  English  consortltmi  to  get  rich  by  buUd- 
Ing  Pan  Am  athwart  our  greatest  boule- 
vard, on  a  plot  of  ground  which  surely  should 
have  been  a  park.  Sir  Kenneth  Clark  calls 
the  Pan  Am  the  worst  crime  against  urban 
beauty  since  the  Victor  Emanuel  Monument 
In  Rome.  These  are  harsh  words  but  true. 
To  think  that  for  34  mlUlon  dollars,  what 
the  Und  was  worth,  the  city  would  have  had 
green  space  at  Its  heart— a  dollars  for  each 
metropoUtan  ciUzen. 

No,  we  respect  money  and  the  Inalleaable 
right  of  everyone  to  make  as  much  as  he  can, 
eepedally  in  dty  real  estate,  whether  it  be 
the  bankrupt  Grand  Central  or  the  richest 


of  the  rich  General  Motors.  In  Rome  and 
Paris  If  a  speciUator  wishes  to  build  a  sky- 

scrajMr,  he  certainly  can,  but  outside way 

outside — the  old  dty.  Sad  to  say,  in  the 
sacred  city  of  Athens,  on  the  contrary,  the 
American  system  has  won  out.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded where  2,000  years  of  vandals  have 
faUed.  We  have  built  a  Hilton  Hotel  which 
violates  the  aspect  through  the  columns  of 
the  Parthenon  Itself. 

This  materiallst-lndustrlallst-phllosophy 
also  has  brought  with  it  our  love,  not  to  say 
adoration,  of  the  automobile.  There  is  many 
an  American  family  that  spend  Sundays  pol- 
ishing their  cars  rather  than  making  the 
beds.  And  this  worshipful  attitude  Is  re- 
flected In  our  public  appreciation  of  roads 
for  the  cars.  We  spend  each  year  20  billion 
dollars  on  roads  and  tax  otirselves  gladly  to 
do  this.  We  build  roads  everywhere,  through 
our  very  town  centers,  slicing  them  In  two, 
destroying  parks  and  waterfronts,  but  whst 
do  we  do  for  the  buildings  where  these  roads 
go  to.  Nothing.  We  let  buildings  get  built 
by  whoever  wants  to  make  the  money. 

Nor  Is  the  worship  of  money  only  an  at- 
titude of  the  rich  or  the  wotild-be  rich.  It 
permeates  the  entire  fabric  of  the  nation. 
A  taxi  driver  taking  me  across  the  upper 
level  of  the  Queensboro  Bridge,  looking  at 
the  vast  and  tospirlng  skyline  of  mid-Man- 
hattan said,  did  I  realize  I  was  looking  at 
2  billion  dollars  of  real  estate.  The  Inspira- 
tion to  him  was  flnancial  and  he  was  not 
envious,  but  rather  ivoud  of  living  In  the 
midst  of  all  that  money. 

Strangely  enough,  however,  we  also  love 
cheapness,  or  rather  parsimony.  It  shows 
common  sense  and  a  good  business  head. 
When  Con  Ed,  the  much  disliked  utility 
company  who  had  such  bad  luck  last  year, 
built  a  new  plant  so  large  that  it  dominates 
our  East  River  and  must  be  seen  willy-nilly 
from  everywhere,  a  most  public  monument, 
they  biiilt  not  an  architect-designed  struc- 
ture, not  a  building  of  stone  or  even  brick- 
work, but  of  corrugated  metal,  by  far  the 
world's  ugUest  and  cheapest  material.  No 
one  has  objected.  General  Motors  will  be 
praised  for  building  a  cheap  building  on 
Central  Park,  while  Seagrams  was  castigated 
from  the  bench  by  a  Judge  who  said  the  com- 
pany used  poor  business  Judgment  to  build 
what  most  of  us  think  Is  quite  a  handsome 
building  with  quite  a  handsome  public  plasa. 
Perhaps  It  Is  lucky  for  New  York  that  the 
robber  barons  were  "public  be  damned"  peo- 
ple. At  least  the  great  VanderbUt  gave  us 
the  Grand  Central  Station  as  a  gateway  to 
our  city:  our  best  these  days  is  miserable 
Kennedy  Airport,  a  conglomeration  of 
cheaplea  with  only  one  glorious  but  small 
exception.  Are  we  no  longer  i^oud  of  the 
place  we  live?    Only  too  obviously  not. 

A  natural  corollary  to  our  money  values 
Is  the  high  value  we  place  on  utility.  If  a 
thing  be  not  useful,  away  with  It.  In  build- 
ing our  cities,  this  rules  out  parks  (expen- 
sive, useless),  poet  offices  (cheaper  to  rent 
space  In  office  buildings),  and  now  soon  It 
will  be  churches.  Yes,  the  argument  now 
runs,  and  among  Roman  Catholics  even,  that 
a  building  should  not  be  built  for  use  once 
a  week.  Religion  It  seems  U  a  private  thing 
that  can  be  celebrated  In  a  garage  or  living 
room.  It  used  to  be  that  a  once-a-week  room 
was  the  spiritual  culmination  of  that  week, 
a  culmination  at  which  the  services  of  great 
archltecutral  space  would  be  required  to 
celebrate  a  great  spiritual  experience.  But 
so  far  has  our  utilitarianism  triumphed  over 
our  religion  that  the  multi-purpose,  con- 
vertible church  U  now  "In". 

Out  In  the  town  where  1  come  from  our 
biggest  boast  to  visitors  used  to  be  the 
Carnegie  Library  (a  monumental  structure), 
the  Poet  Office  (granite  steps)  and  the  new 
High  School  (brick  and  limestone).  The 
new  town  wUl  obviously  have  none  of  these. 
There  will  be  no  symbol,  nothing  but  raw 
utility;  a  vision  of  the  future:  the  cheaper 
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the  bettor.  My  favorite  I  ^loman  ■nq>«ror, 
Augustus,  used  to  boast  tt^t  he  bad  found 
Rome  a  city  of  brick  an<  left  It  a  dty  of 
marble.  Now  we,  on  the  oontrary,  actiiaUy 
are  proud  to  say  that  we  f  nd  a  city  of  stone 
and  brick  and  are  leaving  i  a  city  of  precast 
concrete  and  corrugated  tl^] 

I  assure  you  we  shaU  qot  be  thanked  by 
posterity.  People  are  very  apt  to  Judge  their 
ancestors  by  their  buildings.  Think  of  WU- 
liamsburg  and  Salem,  the  White  House,  the 
Capitol.  Civilizations  are  remembered  by 
buUdlngs.  TTiey  are  certainly  not  remem- 
bered by  wars,  business  or  utility.  Think  of 
my  favorite  civilization,  that  of  Teotlhuacan 
In  Blexlco.  We  know  nothing  of  their  lan- 
guage, their  business  or  where  they  saved 
money.  We  dont  even  know  their  name.  Yet 
they  are  an  Immortal  people.  Their  pyra- 
mids are  greater  than  the  Egyptian,  their 
great  roads,  plazas,  templsa  are  still  wit- 
nesses to  their  artistic  g4nius.  Their  art 
of  buUdlng  cities  has  madb  them  great  even 
today,  a  thousand  years  ftftf  r  they  have  been 
wiped  out.  1 1 

What  can  we  leave  our  fiiture  generations 
to  wonder  at?  To  paraphijEvse  T.  S.  Eliot,  one 
hundred  thousand  miles  at  asphalt  paving 
and  a  million  lost  golf  ball4.  Add  a  few  twist- 
ed steel  skeletons,  and  yoii  have  tbe  lot. 

So  utilitarian  are  our  Meas  that  when  I 
proposed  last  year  a  hugei  sloping  cylinder 
overlooking  New  York  Hwbor  as  a  marker 
for  the  16,000,000  immlgrahte  on  Ellis  Island 
I  was  violently  attacked  fan  buUding  a  tomb. 
We  should  think  of  the  f\|4ure  they  said,  we 
should  build  a  mental  hpkpital  perhaps,  a 
school,  but  not  a  monument.  What  use  Is  a 
monument?  What  use,  for  that  matter  my 
friends.  Is  beauty?  Why  cUd  the  Athenians 
bother  to  take  80  years  and  the  talent  of 
every  Athenian  to  buUd  tlu»  Parthenon?  Not 
much  use.  They  lost  the  fmar  to  Sparta  soon 
after  It  was  finished.    No,  tiot  much  use. 

Now,  I  do  not  propose  that  we  appropriate 
tomorrow  the  20  to  60  biUlon  it  would  take 
in  today's  money  to  bui|i^  the  equivalent 
of  the  Parthenon.  It  Is  laot  In  the  cards. 
But  to  be  more  modest,  shf  tad  we  not  appro- 
priate some  of  our  bUlitaiis  to  make  our 
houses,  our  dties  beautif^,  If  not  for  pos- 
terity and  Immortality 
for  ouzMlves  for  the  same 
dress  well,  decorate  otir 
gardens.  CaU  It  beautifl^ 
can  we  not  be  surrounded  by  beauty? 

Someone  Is  going  to  nemind  me  of  the 
horrendous  cost  of  all  this,  How  about  the 
cost  of  not  doing  it?  The  cost  of  our  dirt. 
pollution,  trafllc  Jams,  delatr»  mental  anguish? 
They  are  inuneastirable.     |  j 

No,  money  la  not  the  qiMitton.  The  ques- 
tion Is,  for  what  do  we  ewoot  to  spend  our 
Burpliu.  Por  surplus  we  nave.  How  other- 
wise can  we  go  to  the  moon  for  BO  billion. 
how  fight  a  war  for  60  to  80  billion  each  year 
or  build  roads  for  20  bUliOQ  each  year. 

The  method  of  getting  the  paltey  few  bU- 
llons  we  need  for  our  cities  I  leave  to  the 
politlctana  who,  after  all.  work  for  us. 
There  are  a  few  taxes  I  could  suggest,  at 
course.  A  thousand  dollars  on  each  car. 
If  we  can  afford  $2,000  for  a  car,  we  can 
afford  $3,000.  Inflation  will  make  them  cost 
3  soon  anyway.  At  7,000,daio  cars  a  year  that 
will  bring  tu  In  7  blUlon  d  year  which  would 
help.  Right  now  we  pay  100%  and  more 
taxes  on  cigarettes  and  liquor,  and  surely 
cars  are  Just  as  sinful  and  just  as  desirable  as 
alcohol  and  smoklxtg.  A  gftod  tax.  Another 
one  might  be  a  10%  tax  on  war.  Another 
nuisance  tax  on  one  of  our  best  loved  occu- 
pations. (It  must  be  lovod  or  we  would  not 
spend  so  much  on  It.)     T^t  would  bring  us 


Greeks,  then 

reasons  we 

and  grow 

if  you  WlU. 


In  another  6  or  8  blUlon 


take  the  10  billion  f edera  l[money  for  roads 
tend  spend  It  on  plaoea  for  Ihe  roads  to  go  to. 
So  we  now  have  28  bUhan  a  year.  What 
drwm  eltlM  w*  ooold  bvW.  What  heaven 
on  earth. 


Thirdly,  we  can 


As  you  have  guessed,  I  am  being  somewhat 
faneifxil.  But  I  am  convinced  Amerloans 
can  do  what  they  want.  And  I  have  It  on  the 
authority  of  Perldes,  the  leader  of  the  fifth 
century  Athenians,  who  built  the  Parthenon, 
that  Athens  (and  we)  could  have  guns  and 
butter — and  great  buildings. 

But  now,  what  can  we  do?  I  am  frankly 
discouraged.  Our  Puritan  system  of  values, 
our  "Weltanschauung"  as  the  phUosophers 
eaU  It,  Is  well  entrenched.  We  are.  In 
Napoleon's  words,  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 
We  mistrust  the  de  OauUes  ot  this  world  with 
their  talk  of  glory,  and  we  are  not  gtdng  to 
change. 

So  I  appeal  to  you  who  now  go  forth  to 
take  your  place  in  the  world.  Cannot  your 
generation  decide  to  take  America  into  the 
ranks  of  the  immortal  cultures?  Can  you 
not  persuade  your  f  eUow  citizens  that  l>eauty. 
that  much  neglected,  abused,  pejorative 
word,  is  worth  money.  That  it  is  even  worth 
some  Uttle  sacrifice,  even  some  small  tax. 

You  and  your  husbands  have  to  make  a 
better  world.  I  can't  go  on  making  little 
buildings  and  plopping  them  about  in  their 
ugly  surroundings.  Please,  please,  you  young 
generation,  change  our  dties,  make  beautiful 
our  country. 


obtain  Ita 
poedble  time. 

Respectfully, 


into  law  at  the  earliest 


CTTYWIDE   ANTTNAR(X>n(7S 
PROJECT 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  meet  today  with  members 
of  the  organisation  known  as  JOIN — 
Job  Orientation  In  Neighborhoods — 
composed  of  New  Tork  dty  youths  who 
have  sponsored  a  citywlde  petition  in 
support  of  the  narcotics  legislation  which 
I  have  cosponsored  with  Senator  Kat' 
NXDT.  These  young  people  are  helped 
through  the  valuable  JOIN  program  to 
find  Jobs  in  their  communities,  iilany 
have  friends  who  have  been  addicts  and 
know  how  acutely  these  addicts  are  in 
need  of  medical  help — ^instead  of  being 
treated  as  criminals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  petition  which  the  rroup 
has  circulated  all  over  New  Toiic  City, 
and  which  now  lists  more  than  70,000 
signatures.  In  addition  I  also  ask  per- 
mission to  Include  in  tbe  Record  a  speech 
which  was  delivered  today  by  Henry 
Lopes,  who  \a  chairman  of  the  JOIN 
alumni  antlnareotics  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 

ClTIWUW  AMTIlf SBCOTXCa  PBOJZCT 

(A  petition  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  support  of  the  JaviU-Kennedy 
antinarootlca  bills) 

Mr.  PRKBmKMT:  We.  the  undersigned,  are 
alarmed  at  the  great  increase  in  narcotics 
addiction  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere 
In  the  nation.  We  strongly  support  the  leg- 
islation introduced  by  Senators  Jacob  K.  Jav- 
riB  and  RoBxrr  P.  KMtnaair,  by  which  the 
narcotics  addict  Is  properly  viewed  as  a  sick 
person  in  need  of  medical  and  psychological 
treatment  and  sodal  rehabilitation,  rather 
than  as  a  criminal.  We  urge  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's narcotics  bill  be  amended  to 
Include  Federal  aid  for  treatment  faculties 
and  services  for  narcotics  addlcta,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Javlta-Knmedy  bills.  Further- 
more, we  support  tbe  stlffest  possible  prlaoa 
terms  for  non-addicted  "ptiahen"  and  others 
who  profit  from  the  misfortunes  of  nareotlca 
addlcta,  with  concern  only  for  financial  gain. 

We  urge  jrou. .  Mr.  Preatdent,  to  exert  aU 
your  influenoe  to  ensure  that  the  very  higbsat 
priority  is  given  to  this  legislation  and  to 


SPKBCH  DaUVXBSB  BT  Hkkbt  Lopsb.  Chauucam 

OF  JOIN  Alumki  ANTiMAaconos  PaojzcT 

ON  JuNx  21,  1066,  AT  WAaanrovoM,  D.C. 

Mr.  Vloe  President;  Senator  Javits,  Senator 
KsmnsT.  Congressman  Powxix,  Congress- 
man Btaw,  dIstingulAed  guesta,  feUow 
JOIN'ers,  friends  of  JOIN  alumni,  ladlca,  and 
gentlemen;  I  am  deeply  honored  to  speak 
briefly  on  this  occasion  and  addrssa  myself  to 
the  work  the  JOIN  alumni  has  done  to  assist 
in  combating  what  we  feel  is  one  of  the  most 
•erlous,  complex,  and  crucial  problems  that 
beset  many  of  our  communities.  That  prob- 
lem is  drug  addiction  and  ita  subsequent 
cancerous  effecta  on  ita  victims. 

JOIN  (Job  OrientaUon  in  Neighborhoods) 
is  an  agency  of  the  city  of  New  York.  It  Is 
set  up  to  provide  direct  counseling,  testing. 
Job  training,  as  weU  as  meaningful  Job  place- 
ment to  the  high  school  dropout,  16  to  21 
years  of  age,  who  is  out  of  school,  out  of  work, 
and,  largely,  out  of  hope.  The  alvimnl  club 
of  JOIN  Is  a  social  and  cultural  organization 
that  exlsto  at  each  of  our  9  JOIN  centers 
located  throughout  the  dty.  Our  alumni 
organization  is  composed  of  the  young  men 
and  women  who  come  to  JOIN  for  services. 
We  elect  our  own  officers  and  dedde  our  own 
actlviUea.  This  dtywlde  antlnareotics  peti- 
tion campaign  was  our  flrst  dtywlde  Involve- 
ment in  community  action. 

Our  alumni  meetings  give  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  think  for  oursdves  and  to  ddve 
deeply  into  those  problems  that  continue  to 
plague  our  dty,  our  neighborhood,  our  block, 
and,  yes,  at  times  oxu  very  homes.  At  many 
alumni  meetings  in  different  sections  of  the 
dty,  th<i  narcoUcs  problem  was  the  subject 
of  great  Inquiry  and  discussion.  These  dis- 
cussions usuaUy  followed  the  showing  of  a 
film  or  a  talk  on  narcotics  by  a  visiting  ex- 
pert. Most  of  us  first  heard  of  the  Javlto- 
Kennedy  bills  on  antlnareotics  at  these  meet- 
ing. Needless  to  say,  we  Uked  what  we  taaard 
about  these  bUls  and  saw  this  also  as  a  grand 
opp<Mtunlty  to  do  ««iw«th<«g  about  this  prob- 
lem throui^  what  we  feel  la  the  most  realis- 
tic approach  to  the  narootlcs  problem  yet  de- 
vised. Realistic  because  the  Javlta-Kennedy 
Mils  seek  to  create  medical,  sodal,  and  other 
rehabilitation  services. 

Further,  and  even  more  Important,  this 
legislation  views  tbe  addict  as  a  atck  person 
In  need  of  hdp.  It  Junks  the  antiquated 
criminal  designation  at  the  addict.  And  so, 
tbe  alximni  clubs,  following  the  lead  of  our 
New  York  Senators,  agreed  to  get  together — 
alumni  members  from  aU  over  the  dty — to 
help  make  these  plans  a  reaUty. 

We  organised  ourselves  and  drew  up  a 
petition  to  President  Johnson  urging  him  to 
use  aU  his  influence  with  Congress  so  that 
theee  bills  may  be  passed  into  the  law  of 
the  land  as  soon  as  possible.  Our  goal  was 
the  ocdlection  of  100.000  signatures.  To  ob- 
tain these  signatures  we  went  Into  the  streeta, 
into  the  highways  and  byways,  Into  the 
schools,  the  churches,  to  the  dvic  and  social 
organisations.  We  canvassed  the  silk  stock- 
ing district  as  weU  as  tbe  alums  of  Harlem 
and  Bedford-Stuyveaant.  We  ourselves  m- 
ganlzed  conferences,  rallies,  informational 
sessions  to  teU  the  pubUe  of  our  efforts.  We 
appeared  on  TV,  on  radio,  were  mtervlewed 
by  major  newspi^Mn  in  a  tremendous  effort 
to  Inform  and  solldt  Mew  York's  support 
behind  this  historic  legislation.  We  are  in- 
deed happy  to  report,  MT.  Vice  President, 
Mew  York,  as  usual  came  through.  We  have 
the  100,000  sl^iaturee  and  many  more.  We 
now  leave  the  burden  wltta  you,  as  our  chosen 
leaders  wlU  use  all  your  Influenoe  and  legis- 
lative know-how  to  get  this  valuable  antl- 
nareoUes  legisUtlon  off  tba  drawing  boards, 
out  of  the  committees  and  into  the  vast  arsDa 
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ct  buBum  suffering  brought  about  by  thia 
cruel  epidemic  of  drug  addiction.  And  you 
may  be  aeeured  also,  gentlemen.  tb«t  Harlem, 
E.  Harlem,  Bedf  ord-Stuyreaant,  Williamsburg. 
Staten  Island,  tbe  Bronx.  Jamaica.  Bay  Ridge, 
and  the  wbole  of  New  York  are  behind  you 
In  every  way.  We  stand  firm  in  our  commit- 
ment that  we  must  not  allow  this  ecourge  of 
drug  addiction  to  claim  one  more  victim.  We 
look  around  our  neighborhoods  and  see  a 
virtual  army  of  men.  women  and  children — 
our  geaaratkm— erlm>led  by  this  germ,  this 
dlsMse  axtd  we  know  It  mvist  be  stopped.  We 
want  this  narcotics  meas  cleared  up— starting 
now.    To  this  point  and  no  furthsr. 


ADDRESS   BY  SENATOR   ERVIN   AT 
•       FLORIDA  BAR  CONVENTION 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday.  June  18.  the  Florida  bar  held 
lt»  1M6  convention  at  Hollywood,  Fla. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  Senator  Ervin, 
recognized  as  one  of  the  foremoet  con- 
stitutional lawyers  In  the  Nation,  was 
able  to  accept  the  Invitation  to  addxMs 
the  convention. 

Senator  Ekvnr  has  been  a  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  bar  since  1919  and, 
In  addition  to  having  practiced  law  at 
Morganton.  he  served  as  Judge  of  the 
Burka  County  Criminal  Court.  North 
CaroUna  Superior  Court  Judge,  and  as- 
sociate Judge  of  the  North  Carolina  Su- 
preme Court  His  knowledge  and  back- 
groond  enabled  him  to  give  a  very  fine 
talk  to  the  assonbly,  which  was  exceed- 
ingly well  received. 

May  I  also  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
Florida  Is  honored  that  two  of  Senator 
Ekvnf's  kinsmen  are  members  of  the 
Florida  bar,  Robert  M.  Ervin,  serving  as 
outgoing  president  of  the  Florida  bar, 
and  Justice  Richard  W.  Srvln  of  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Senator  Ervik's  splendid 
speech  inserted  In  the  Rscoao  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoid, 
as  follows: 
TRK  Durm  or  thi  Citizkx,  thx  Lawtbi. 

AND  THX  JtrsoK  nr  a  QovxaNicxirr  or  IjAws 
(Remarks  of  VS.  Senator  Sam  J.  Kvim.  Ja, 

Democrat.  o<  North  CaroUna.  befoce  the 

Florida  bar  at  Its  convention  at  HoUywood 

Beach,  na.,  on  Saturday.  June  18,  1846) 

Ik  la  a  pleasure  to  be  In  the  great  State  of 
nodda.  which  la  represented  In  the  Senate 
by  two  of  the  moat  courageous.  Intelligent, 
and  dedicated  Seaaton,  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues,   SianAia    Hoixamo    and    QEomoK 


My  pleasure  Is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
a  kinsman,  Robert  M.  Ervln,  is  serving  as 
President  of  Tbe  Florida  Bar,  and  the  fact 
that  another  kinsman.  Justice  Richard  W. 
Brvln,  of  the  Florida  Supreme  Court,  has 
presented  me  to  you  In  ao  gradooe  a  man- 
ner. Bob.  Dick,  and  I  acquire  our  sumamea 
from  the  same  Scotch-Irtah  ancestor.  Oar 
relationship  la  dose  enough  for  me  to  be 
proud  of  It  and  distant  enou^  for  Bob  and 
Dl^  not  to  have  to  regret  It. 

A  oovxKKMBrr  or  laws 
Tbe  Founding  Ftthera.  who  drew  the 
ConsUtuUon  of  the  United  SUtes,  enter- 
tained the  abiding  conviction  that  tbe  free- 
dom of  the  Individual  Is  the  supreme  value 
of  dvOlaatlon.  As  poaltlve  teatlmony  of  thla 
eoavkstlon.  they  sUted  In  Its  preamble  that 


they  drafted  the  Constitution  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity. 

The  Founding  Fathers  performed  their 
task  with  eotni^ete  eonsclooBneaB  of  the 
everlasting  political  truth  subeeqnently  em- 
bodied by  Daniel  Webster  In  these  words: 
"Whatever  government  Is  not  a  government 
of  laws  Is  a  despotism,  let  It  be  called  what 
It  may."  As  a  consequence,  they  were  de- 
termined above  all  things  to  establUh  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws.  I.e.,  a  government  In  which 
certain  and  constant  laws  rather  than  the 
uncertain  and  Inconstant  wills  of  men  would 
govern  all  the  officers  of  government  as  well 
as  all  the  people  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances. 

Their  purpose  to  estabUsh  a  government  of 
laws  Is  disclosed  by  the  mode  In  which  the 
Constitution  was  fashioned  as  well  as  by  its 
eontents.  The  beet  description  of  how  the 
Constitution  actually  came  into  being  as  a 
written  document  appears  in  the  argument 
of  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  aU  time, 
Jeremiah  8.  Black,  Chief  Counsel  for  the 
peUtloaer  in  Ex  Parte  Milligan  (4  Wall.  2). 
He  said: 

"But  our  fathers  were  not  absurd  enough 
to  put  unlimited  power  in  tbe  hands  of  the 
ruler  and  take  away  the  protection  of  law 
from  the  rights  of  individuals.  It  was  not 
thus  that  they  meant  to  secure  the  bleesings 
of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity. 
They  determined  that  not  one  drop  of  the 
blood  which  had  been  shed  on  the  other  side 
ot  the  Atlantic,  during  seven  centtiries  of 
contest  with  arbitrary  power,  should  sink 
Into  the  ground;  but  the  fruits  of  every  pop- 
ular victory  should  be  garnered  up  In  this 
new  government.  Of  all  the  great  rights  al- 
ready won  they  threw  not  an  atom  away. 
They  went  over  Magna  Carta,  the  Petition  of 
Right,  the  Bill  of  Ri^ts,  and  the  rules  of 
the  common  law,  and  whatever  was  found 
there  to  favor  Individual  liberty  they  care- 
fully Inserted  in  their  own  system." 

I  wish  to  speak  to  you  concerning  three 
simple  things — the  duty  of  the  dtlxen,  the 
duty  of  the  lawyer,  and  the  duty  of  the  Judge 
In  a  government  of  laws. 

THX   DUTT    or   THX   CmaXM    Df    A   OOVXUMCXNT 

or  LAWS 

The  duty  of  the  dtlzen  In  a  government 
of  laws  is  obvious.  It  Is  to  obey  all  laws 
without  regard  to  whether  he  deems  them 
Just  or  unjtist.  This  statement  seems  to 
ooDstitute  abecdute  and  Incontrovertible 
truth.  Nevertheless.  Its  validity  has  been 
dl^Nited  by  some  dergymen  and  some  dvll 
rights  leaders.  Their  podUon  has  been 
etated  with  a  multitude  of  words  in  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  ruling  bodies  of  two 
great  religious  denominations.  One  of  these 
resolutions  was  adopted  by  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Churdi  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.  In  May  19M,  and  the 
other  was  adopted  by  tbe  General  Assembly 
of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Montreat,  North  Carolina,  In  April  1966. 

Since  I  frequently  practice  the  Methodist 
doctrine  of  falling  from  grace,  and  give  my 
religious  allegiance  to  the  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church.  I  dalm  the  right  to  make 
some  comments  upon  these  reeolutiona. 
They  enable  one  to  imderstand  what  the 
Angel  Gabriel  meant  when  he  spoke  this 
line  to  the  Lord  in  the  play  enUtled  "Green 
Pastures":  "Everything  what's  naUed  down 
Is  coming  loose." 

The  Methodist  and  Southern  Presbyte- 
rian Churches  have  always  been  bulwarks  of 
government  by  law.  As  one  who  knows  the 
lesson  taught  by  all  history  that  there  can 
be  no  Uberty  on  this  earth  apart  from  gov- 
ernment by  law,  I  am  deeply  distressed  by 
what  these  resolutions  say.  I  cannot  believe 
they  reflect  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
thousands  of  Methodists  and  Southern  Pres- 
byterians I  have  kzkown  and  loved  since  my 
•arlieat  years. 


When  they  are  stripped  of  their  surplus 
words,  the  resolutions  dedare  that  professing 
Christians  have  a  God -given  right  to  disobey 
laws  they  deem  unjust.  These  resolutions 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  government  by 
law.  They  are.  Indeed,  the  stuff  of  which 
anarchy  is  made,  lliey  endow  each  person 
with  abeolute  authority,  allegedly  divine  In 
origin,  to  disobey  any  law  he  de^ns  unjust 
according  to  vague  standards  devised  by  him- 
self. 

I  do  not  bdieve  that  these  attempts  to 
make  God  an  alder  and  abettor  In  crime 
find  support  In  the  teachings  of  Christianity. 
I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  theologian.  I  am 
merely  a  sinner  who  looks  to  the  King  James 
version  of  the  Bible  for  religious  guidance. 

I  find  these  plain  words  in  I  Peter,  chapter 
2.  verses  13-15. 

"Siihmlt  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of 
man  for  the  Lord's  sake — for  so  Is  the  will 
of  God." 

Besldee,  the  Gospds  of  Matthew,  Mark 
and  Luke  make  it  plain,  that  Christ  himself 
emphaUcally  denied  the  validity  of  the  civil 
disobedience  doctrine  when  the  chief  priests 
and  the  scribes  sought  to  entrap  Him  into 
saying  that  the  Jews  had  the  right  to  dis- 
obey the  Roman  laws  requiring  them  to  pay 
taxes  to  Caesar.  As  recounted  In  the  20th 
chapter  of  Liike,  the  chief  priests  and  scribes 
put  this  question  to  Christ: 

"Is  it  lawful  for  us  to  give  tribute  unto 
Caesar,  or  no?  Christ  replied:  'Shew  me  a 
penny.  Whose  Image  and  superscription 
hath  It?'  They  answered  and  said,  'Caesar's,' 
and  Christ  said  unto  them:  'Render  there- 
fore unto  Caesar  the  things  which  be  Caesar's. 
and  unto  God  the  things  which  be  God's.' " 

While  authority  to  establish  moral  laws 
belongs  to  God,  the  authority  to  enact  laws 
governing  the  conduct  of  men  in  an  earthly 
aodety  undoubtedly  belongs  to  Caesar. 

There  Is  no  excuse,  moreover,  for  any 
Americans  to  resort  to  illegal  means  to  ob- 
tain any  rights  to  which  they  believe  they 
are  Justly  entitled.  This  Is  true  because  all 
laws  regiilating  their  conduct  In  society  are 
made  by  legislative  bodies  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  right  to  petition  these  bodies  for 
any  rights  belongs  to  all  men. 

I  wish  to  say  something  more  concerning 
rights  which  the  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  calls  inalienable  rights.  AU  rights  of 
this  nature  are  guaranteed  to  all  men  by 
Federal  and  State  constitutions,  and  courts 
of  Jtistlce  are  open  at  all  times  to  punish  or 
redress  their  denial  and  compel  their  observ- 
ance. 

I  ntake  an  affirmation  which  Is  subject  to 
no  exception  or  modlflcstlon.  While  the 
crlmee  they  seek  to  justify  under  the  dvll  dis- 
obedience doctrine  are  ordinarily  petty  mis- 
demeanors rather  than  felonies,  the  right  of 
dergymen  and  civil  rights  leaders  to  disobey 
laws  they  deem  unjust  is  ndtber  greater  nor 
leas  than  the  right  of  the  arsonist,  the  bur- 
glar, the  murderer,  the  rapist,  and  the  thief 
to  disobey  the  laws  forbidding  arson,  bur- 
glary, murder,  rape,  and  theft. 

THX  nOTT  or  THX  LAWTXX  Df  A  OOVXXNMXNT  OF 
LAWS 

The  lawyer  plays  an  Indispensable  part  in 
a  government  of  laws.  He  serves  justice. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  he  serves  Justice 
by  serving  his  clients.  In  serving  his  clients, 
he  may  enact  the  role  of  the  counselor  or  that 
of  the  advocate. 

The  counselor  undertakes  to  guide  bis 
clients  along  legal  pathways  In  their  business 
and  personal  affairs. 

The  role  of  the  advocate  arises  out  of  tbe 
dedication  of  our  sodety  to  the  principle  that 
the  surest  way  to  truth  and  Justice  in  legal 
controversies  is  an  adversary  jtroceedlng  be- 
fore a  Judicial  tribunal,  which  hears  each 
litigant  present  his  cause  in  its  moat  favor- 
able light  and  after  bearing  all  judges  the 
merits  of  the  controversy  according  to  rules 
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of  law.  Since  the  Utigai  i ',  Is  not  ordinarily 
skilled  In  law  or  advoca:^,  he  presents  his 
cause  to  tbe  judicial  tiil>imal  through  an 
advocate  of  his  own  chct^ng.  who  invokes 
tbe  rules  of  law  and  Xna  testimony  which 
tend  to  sustain  his  client  a  claim  or  to  defeat 
that  of  bis  opponent. 

These  considerations  riveal  that  the  duty 
of  the  lawyer  ta  a  govcniment  of  laws  Is 
three-fold  In  nature,  refvdless  of  whether 
he  plays  the  part  of  the  i^unselor  or  that  of 
the  advocate.  He  must  Iknow  law,  be  loyal 
to  his  client,  and  maintain  his  own  integrity. 

n  one  is  to  know  law,,  be  miut  master  It 
by  earnest,  protracted,  aid  sacrificial  study: 
for  there  is  nothing  truei!  than  the  trite  say- 
ing that  law  "is  a  Jealoi)^  mistress,  and  re- 
quires a  long  and  constafit  courtship." 

When  I  say  the  lawyes  must  know  law,  I 
do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  he  must  carry 
in  his  cranium  or  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
all  laws  and  their  interpr  Rations.  That  is  a 
manifest  impoasUsUlty  la 
try  like  ours. 

I  mean  that  the  lawye^  khould  know  basic 
legal  prlndplfls  aad  do '  ihe  legal  research 
aecesMkry  to  safeguard  hlf  client's  rights.  To 
do  this  research,  be  mutti^rst  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  facts  on  wm^h  tboae  ri^^ts  de- 
pend; for.  as  the  anclaniimaxiia  proclaims, 
out  of  the  facts  the  lawl  arises.  My  father, 
who  was  an  active  practljtioner  at  the  N<»th 
Carolina  Bar  for  66  yeari 
advice  on  this  point  w: 
office  many  years  ago 
the  law  will  keep." 

Tbit  lawyer  should  expand  his  study  to 
fields  outside  the  law,  ev^a  though  sullleient 
study  d  law  wtu  make!  him  a  good  legal 


I  >  law-ridden  coon- 


gave  me  this  sage 
I  entered  his  law 
t  down  the  facts; 


the  reason  stated 
of  the  Scottish 


9ry  or  literature  Is 
mason;   if  he 
of  tbeae,  he  may 
I  architect." 

the  lawyer  owes 


craftsman.    This  is  so  f  c 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  i 
Bar,  in  hia  novd  "Guy 

"A  Uwyer  without  hi 
a  mechanic,  a  mere 
possesses  some  knowle 
venture  to  call  himself 

In  dlBCOsslng  the  loya 
to  his  clients.  I  deem  l^i^not  amlsa  to  say 
someChhiig  about  tbe  kind  loC  clients  the  law- 
yer ooght  to  have. 

Sometimes  wtse  men'  say  alUy  things. 
Horace  Mann,  the  great  educator,  gave  a 
yovng  lawyer  this  advice  t  "Never  take  a  ease 
unless  you  believe  your  cl^tnt  is  right  and  hla 
cause  Just." 

I  disagree  most  empbalttcaUy  with  Hcrac* 
Mann.    If  he  had  naereljj  aald  that  a  lawyer 
should  never  bring  a  dv 
plaintiff  when  he  is  com 
investigation  and  reaear^ 
without  warrant  in  fact ; 
agree  with  iilm. 

But  I  reject  the  ImpU 
that  a  lawyer  shoukl 
client  an  accused  in  i 
defeitdant  in  a  dvil 
bellevaa  the  client  to 
■pact  to  the  event  giving  | 
tlon  or  the  Utlgatlon. 

As  I  haw  cUted.  our 
dence  U  based  on  tbe 
la  moat  likely  to  be  revwied  and  Jnatloa  U 
most  likely  to  be  dona  l4  adversary  JodOcial 
proceedings.  It  is  of  thejvery  easence  e<  the 
system  that  every  man  si«U  have  hi*  day  m 
court  and  be  represented  my  a  lawyer  teamed 
in  the  law  aad  trained  In  me  art  al  advocacy. 

If  lawyers  gsnarally  tMk  Horace  Mann'a 
advice  Uterally.  they  wxiilld  eaat  \qwB  the 
Judge  the  ade  req>oBattati|iy  for  safegnardlng 
the  righU  of  the  Ittlgaats  they  refused  to 
represent,  and  voidd  thui  Inake  it  ImpoaslMa 
for  our  system  ot  Jnrlsptlildsnce  to  fnactloa 
effectively  er  Justly. 

Many  qw tlem  mrtt 
tion  to  whatbat  tha 
Prasecuitloa  er  ttedata 
was  in  tba  wrong  la 
which  prompted  tbe 
•ult.    Per  exampla,  i 
may  be  concerned  with 


» in  behalf  of  a 

after  thorough 

that  the  caas  is 

In  law.  I  would 

itloB  of  lite  advice 
tse  to  accept  as  a 

inal  action  or  a 

y  because  he 

the  wrong  in  re- 

to  the  iwoeecu- 

of  Juclspm- 
lOB  that  tmth 


i{litlgatk>a  In  addi- 
In  a  crlxstaal 
ittnadvtti 
to  tl 
iitiaa  or  the  law 
prosecutten 
jestions  as  to  the 


Intent  of  the  acctued,  or  tbe  degree  of  his 
offense,  or  the  pvmlshment  he  deserves;  and  a 
dvil  case  may  tavnlv*  questions  aa  t»  the 
damages  recoverabte,  or  tbe  relief  which, 
ought  to  be  granted. 

Judge  David  Schenck,  a  North  Carolina 
lawyer  of  a  by-gone  generation,  was  once 
asked  how  he  Justified  irteadlng  for  a  guilty 
client.  Hte  answer  merits  preservation.  He 
said:  "Someday  I  sliaU  stand  before  tbe  Bar 
of  Eteraal  Justice  to  aaaver  for  deeds  dona 
by  me  in  the  flesh.  I  shall  then  have  an 
advocate  in  the  person  of  Our  Lord,  who  wlU 
certainly  be  pleading  for  a  very  guilty  client." 

Few  relationships  of  life  Involve  a  higher 
confidence  and  trust  than  that  which  exists 
between  the  lawyer  and  tbe  client  he  accepts. 
The  client  entrusts  to  the  keeping  of  his 
lawyer  his  claim  or  his  property  or  his  repu- 
tation or  his  liberty  or  his  life,  and  the 
lawyer  pledges  to  his  dlent  the  loyal  use 
of  his  professional  ability  and  legal  learning 
to  secure  for  tbe  client  every  right  or  defense 
afforded  by  the  appllcabte  rules  of  law,  prop- 
erly applied. 

What  has  been  said  makes  it  plain  that 
there  is  no  inconsistency  between  tbe  loy- 
alty wtaldi  the  lawyer  owes  to^hte  dlent  and 
hte  oUlgation  to  maintain  his  own  integrity. 
Apart  from  ethical  and  religious  considera- 
Uons,  the  integrity  of  the  lawyer  has  im- 
portant practical  values  in  tbe  admlntetra- 
tion  of  justice  in  a  government  of  laws. 

One  of  them  arises  out  of  the  reality  that 
Integrity  in  those  who  participate  in  Its  ad- 
ministration te  essential  to  the  doing  of 
Justice  according  to  law.  Another  originates 
in  the  truth  that  all  people  tnstinctivdy 
put  their  faith  in  a  man  of  Integrity.  As  a 
consequence,  the  integrity  of  the  lawyer  wins 
for  him  the  confidence  of  clients,  judges. 
Jurors,  other  practitioners,  witnesses,  and 
the  public  generally,  and  thus  oonstttutee 
hte  most  potent  professfonal  attribute.  No 
amount  of  Intellectual  brillianca  or  erudi- 
tion caa  supply  its  lade 

When  tbe  French  Philosopher.  Alexte  De 
TocqusvlUe,  visited  America  and  wrote  hte 
famous  "Democracy  In  America,"  he  ob- 
served the  American  Bar  and  paid  it  thte 
comiHiment: 

"Tbe  profession  of  the  law  te  the  only 
oxtetocrsey  that  can  exist  in  a  democracy 
without  doing  violence  to  its  nature." 

Hence,  the  lawyer  who  knows  law,  serves 
his  clients  loyally,  and  maintains  hte  own 
Integrity  can  Justly  claim  to  be  a  member 
of  "the  only  aristocracy"  which  has  a  right- 
ful ptece  in  a  democracy. 

THX  DTJTT  or  THX  JTTDQK  IN  A  GOVXUfMKIfT  Or 

ukwm 

The  Judge  te  the  cornerstone  of  the  tem- 
ple ot  jnetlce.  TTpon  Um  rests  tbe  most 
serloiia  i'«s|«i:iiia1h»lty  Inxpoacd  opon  any 
pataUe  oClecr  in  a  government  at  lawa  It  te 
hte  dnty  to  Judge  '*bte  f  eUow  travelera  to  the 
tomb"  with  ahsoluta  fatmess  according  to 
rules  of  law  prescribed  by  Uie  Uwmalurs  of 
the  State. 

If  the  Judge  te  to  perform  this  duty  aright, 
he  nrast  put  off  all  hte  rdatlons  except  hte 
relation  to  the  law  when  he  puts  on  hte  rotaea. 
try  eadi  case  according  to  law  with  what 
Edmund  Burke  called  the  "cold  neutrality 
of  tlie  Impartial  Judge,"  and  convince  hte 
hearers  when  he  speaks  that  the  law  rattier 
than  an  individual  te  speaking. 

Tha  burden  of  Insuring  a  fair  trial  to  every 
litigant  rests  upon  the  Judge.  If  a  litigant 
te  to  receive  a  fair  trial,  he  must  have  hte 
cause  heard  and  determined  according  to 
rulsa  of  law  by  an  impartial  judge  and  an 
i^MMa«»rf  jury,  if  U  be  a  Jury  matter.  In  an 
atmosphere  of  Judicial  calm  and  an  (^>en 
courtroom,  where  ha  te  loyally  represented  by 
a  lawyer  possessing  adequate  knowledge  of 
lav  aad  skill  in  advocacy. 

It  sometimes  requires  high  courage  and 
daep  wtedom  for  tbe  Judge  to  insure  a  fair 
trial  to  a  litigant,    Tlite  te  certainly  true  in 


cases  where  the  government  seeks  to  make 
the  litigant  a  victim  of  political  purpoee,  or 
any  angry  mob  domors  for  hte  blood. 

Let  me  recount  an  event  of  a  by-gone  gen- 
eration. Winiom  Alexander  Hoke,  who  after- 
wards served  as  Chief  Justice  of  tbe  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina,  was  presiding  over  a 
one-week  term  of  Superior  Court  in  one  of 
the  State's  counties. 

A  capital  crime  of  an  atrodous  character 
had  been  committed  on  the  eve  of  the  con- 
vening of  the  court,  and  the  passions  of  the 
community  were  much  inflamed  against  on 
impoverished  prisoner,  who  had  been  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  the  offenee. 

After  investigation,  the  lawyer,  whom 
Judge  Hoke  had  appointed  to  defend  the 
prisoner,  moved  for  a  continuance  and  a 
diange  of  venue,  assigning  as  reasons  that 
the  prtaoner  had  an  alibi,  bat  tlte  wUusaas 
necessary  to  prove  It  were  at  a  distance  and 
could  not  be  procnred  during  the  extetlng 
term  and  that  in  any  event  trial  at  the  caa* 
should  not  be  had  la  a  crmimiiwlly  wboea 
passions  were  inflamed  against  tbe  prisoner. 
The  Solicitor,  who  headed  the  proaeeution, 
strorxgly  resisted  both  motions,  apon  tbe 
ground  that  the  prisoner  migbt  be  lynebed 
by  the  mob  If  he  were  not  bmaedlately  tried. 

Judge  Hoke  made  tUs  reapenae  to  the 
S<Hicttor's  argument:  "MT.  SoOdtor,  If  thte 
court  has  no  choice  other  ttian  to  have  the 
prteoner  lynched  by  the  mob  or  mobbed  by 
the  court,  it  prefers  to  let  tbe  mob  deal 
with  him.  However,  It  believes  there  te  a 
third  choice.  The  trial  te  eontlntMd,  and  a 
change  of  venue  te  granted." 

Since  I  am  a  lawyer  in  heart,  I  win  cite 
a  precedent,  which  defines  in  eloquent  words 
tile  duty  of  the  Judge  In  a  government  of 
laws.  It  te  Section  11-11  of  the  Oeneral 
Statutee  of  North  Carolina,  which  sa4a  out 
tbe  oatb  that  Superior  Covrt  Jndgea  bar* 
taken  for  many  gensratlons.  I  invite  atten- 
tion to  three  pledges  which  each  Supertwr 
Court  Judge  makee  in  tbe  first  person: 

1.  "I  win  do  equal  laiw  aad  rlgbt  to  aU 
persons,  rich  and  poor,  without  having  ragard 
to  any  peraoo." 

2.  "I  will  not  detey  any  person  of  oommon 
right  by  reason  of  any  letter  or  eommand 
ftrtmi  any  person  or  persons  In  authority  to 
me  dtreeted,  or  for  any  other  cause  whatso- 
ever; and  In  case  such  letters  or  orders  come 
to  me  contrary  to  law,  I  will  proesed  to 
enforce  tbe  law,  sneh  tetters  or  order  aot- 
witbstanding." 

3.  "And  finally.  In  aU  things  beteagtag 
to  my  office,  during  my  conttnuawoe  tbaretn, 
I  will  faithfully,  truly  aad  Justly,  aecoidlag 
to  the  t>e8t  of  my  skill  and  Judgment,  do 
equal  and  impartial  justice  to  the  public 
and  to  Individuate." 

Despite  the  Smet  that  it  te  the  office  of 
the  judge  to  interpret  law.  and  not  to  make 
tew,  a  theory  wbcOy  Ineompatlble  wltb  gav- 
enuaent  liy  tew  te  condng  Into 
vogue  in  tba  United  Statea  Iktettiatjv 
are  at  Ubarty  to  aufceUtato  tbstr  pes 
notioaa  for  law  wbUe  profaming  to  Intarpaet 
law.  I  regrat  to  note  that  Judicial  actlvtett 
are  now  overworking  thte  theory. 

I  win  exercise  at  thte  point  a  right  vouch- 
safed to  all  Americans  by  these  words  of 
Cliief  Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone:  "Where  tbe 
courts  deal,  aa  ours  do,  wltb  great  publte 
queattons,  tlie  only  protection  agalnat  tm- 
wlse  decisions,  and  even  Judicial  usurpation, 
te  careful  scrutiny  of  their  action,  and  fear- 
less comment  upon  it." 

As  one  who  reveres  government  by  law 
and  abhors  tyranny  on  the  bench  as  much 
as  tyranny  on  tlie  throne,  I  was  astounded 
by  the  recent  case  of  Harper  v.  Virfinim  St*te 
Board  of  KleetfonM.  where  a  aujorlty  of  the 
Supreme  Court  a(  tba  UnMad  States  ovcr- 
ralad  two  sound  dacMona  to  tlw  eoartrary, 
BreedfeNW  v.  Buttles  (SOS  VM.  277>,  and  But- 
ler V.  Tbompsoa  (341  V£. 937) .and artjtidgiid 
unconstitutional  under  the  Equal  Protection 
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CUuac  tiM  VlzctsU  poU  tax  M  »  prenqulatto 
to  TOttng  In  State  •laetlons. 

I  bold  no  brtef  for  tlM  laglaUttTa  poUoy  of 
a  State  wlil^  impo—  a  tax  of  thia  natura. 
But  I  do  hold  a  brltf  for  tha  propoaltlon  tliat 
undar  tha  Cooatltutlon  rlfbtly  tntcrpratad 
■uob  a  poll  tax  la  just  aa  oonatltutltuial  aa 
tha  Suprama  Ck>urt  Itaalf.  Tha  Supmna 
Court  ao  held  In  tha  Braetflooa  and 
ButUr  oaaea,  and  ConsraM  and  tha  Stotaa 
agraad  whan  th«y  adoptad  tha  a4th  amand- 
mant.  JuaUoas  BlaelE.  Harlan,  and  Stawart 
agpr— a«d  Tlaws  to  thla  aSact  In  thalr  dlaMnto 
In  tha  Harper  caaa. 

Whan  ona  analyaas  tha  majority  opinion 
In  tha  Barpar  caaa.  ha  cannot  eacapa  the 
oonclurtoo  that  Ito  wrltar,  Juatloa  Douglas, 
uaad  tha  Kqiual  Protaetlon  CUusa  without 
oonatttutlonal  or  Intallactual  jusUflcatton  to 
Invalidate  tha  VlrgUUa  poll  tax  simply  be- 
eauaa  a  majority  of  tha  Juatloas  did  not  per- 
snuUIy  approra  of  Virginia's  action  In  requir- 
ing a  dttaan  to  pay  «1  JW  a  year— his  earnings 
at  tha  minimum  wage  for  72  minutes — to  the 
Btete  which  educates  his  children  and  ae- 
curea  due  process  of  law  to  him  for  the 
prlTllega  of  voting  In  elacUona  held  by  It. 

Justloa  Douglas  came  vary  close  to  m«nng 
a  candid  admission  to  this  afTect.  He  glvea 
no  reason  of  substance  to  justify  the  dad- 
Mon  of  tha  majority  beyond  thla  bare  decla- 
ration. "Notions  of  what  constttutaa  equal 
treatment  for  purpoaee  of  the  Bqual  Protec- 
tion Clause  do  change." 

What  this  stetament  means  In  plain  Eng- 
lish la  merely  this:  When  the  "notions"  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices  change,  the  meaning 
of  constitutional  provisions  change  accord- 
ingly. 

If  this  theory  becomes  the  norm  of  the 
judiciary  In  the  United  Stotas,  government 
by  lawa  will  become  as  extinct  as  the  dodo  In 
our  land,  and  Americana  wUl  be  ruled  by  the 
nebuUnia  notions  of  judgaa.  which  the  dic- 
tionary says  are  "more  or  less  general,  vague, 
or  Imperfect  conceptions  or  Ideaa." 

Ify  view  finds  oocroboratlon  In  the  writing 
of  ona  of  America's  wisest  judges  of  all  time. 
Benjamin  N.  Cardoao.  who  alBrmed  that  If 
judgea  substitute  thalr  nottons  for  law,  their 
aotlon  "might  result  In  a  benevolent  despot- 
Ism  If  the  judges  were  benevolent  man."  but 
that  "It  would  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of 
Uw." 

As  I  oloee.  I  make  this  prayer.  May  dtl- 
■ana.  lawyera.  and  judgea  consecrate  them- 
selves anew  to  the  preecrvatlon  of  our  gov- 
enuDMit  of  laws.  This  Is  a  task  of  supreme 
moment,  fcr  If  our  government  of  laws  per- 
lahea.  liberty  parlahaa. 


FREEDOM,  PROPERTT.  AND  TITLE 
IV  OP  8.  3296 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  Soiators 
may  recall.  2  yean  ago,  that  I  voke 
here  of  the  peril  In  which  our  freedom 
stood  at  that  time.  I  am  saddened  that 
I  must  come  before  this  body  again  for 
that  same  pun>0Be.  But  I  must  do  so 
because  It  Is  anwrent  that  the  practical 
realities  of  freedom  are  being  forgotten 
as  Its  meaning  becomes  the  "mere  Intel- 
lectual abstnXtlon"  so  poignantly  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Justice  Geoive 
Sutheriand. 

The  proposed  CMl  Rights  Act  of  1966. 
and  partleulazly  Its  housing  section,  is 
offered  as  a  panacea  for  the  homeless 
and  as  an  expeditious  lever  to  end  alleged 
discrimination  In  the  sale,  lease,  and 
rental  of  all  forms  of  housing.  IwUlnot, 
at  this  potot.  alaborat*  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  this  suggestion.  It  does,  however,  eaU 
to  mind  the  truth  uttered  bar  wmiam 
Pitt,  the  younger,  when  he  said  that— 


N eoesatty  la  tha  plea  for  every  UUMngement 
of  human  freedom. 

Another  truth  should  also  be  recalled 
at  this  time.  That  Is.  the  constitutional 
form  of  government  which  we  idl  enjoy 
guarantees  that  every  American  has  the 
right  to  use  prcverty  In  all  ways  per- 
mitted by  the  Stete  laws  without  Inter- 
ference from  the  Federal  Government. 
It  affords  this  guarantee  because,  as 
John  Adams  stated : 

Property  must  be  secured,  or  liberty  can- 
not exlat. 

The  Constitution  vests.  In  article  I.  all 
of  the  lawmaking  power  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  In  the  Congress:  and,  nei- 
ther the  President  nor  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary has  any  power  whatever  to  make 
any  law.  Nor  Is  It  necessarily  mandated 
that  Congress  answer  an  invitation  from 
the  judicial  branch  to  make  laws. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  Is  presently  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  administration's 
proposed  dvU  rights  bill  and  other  re- 
lated dvll  rights  measures.  All  Sena- 
tors know  of  the  great  controversy  sur- 
rounding title  IV,  the  housing  section  of 
S.  3296.  The  freedom  It  would  deny  to 
all  Amoicans  has  been  the  subject  of 
national  debate.  It  la  most  unusual,  as 
we  all  know,  for  anyone  to  express  him- 
self Intelligently  and  dispassionately  on 
this  legislation.  The  subcommittee  has, 
however,  received  the  testimony  of  one 
witness,  at  least,  who  presented  an  objec- 
tive and  enlightened  statement. 

I  refer,  Mr.  President,  to  Sylvester 
Petro.  professor  of  law  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law.  Professor  Petro 
has  earned  degrees  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  the  Unlversl^  of  Michigan. 
He  has  been  a  contributor  to  numerous 
legal  and  other  periodicals  and  is  author 
of  "The  Labor  Policy  of  the  Free  Soci- 
ety." In  1953,  he  served  as  lecturer  on 
American  public  law  at  the  Unlversi^  of 
Rome. 

Professor  Petro's  appearance  before 
the  subcommittee  revealed  his  deep  ap- 
preclaticm  for  the  meaning  of  freedom 
and  quite  clearly  ezpoeed  the  distortion 
of  language  and  logic  by  those  who  iden- 
tify title  IV  of  S.  3296  with  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  in  wder  that  all  Ameri- 
cans may  receive  the  benefit  of  Professor 
Petro's  views,  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
on  behalf  of  mysdf  and  Soiator  Sxatr- 
XR8.  that  his  sUtement  be  printed  In  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoso. 

There  being  no  objectkm.  the  state- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRO.  as  follows: 

Fbodoic.  Pxopbtt  um  Tttlb  IV  or  S.  8386, 
SrATDnirr  or  STLvaaiai  Pxno,  PaorBsaoa 
OF  Law.  Mbw  Toas  Tjwn— aii  r  School  or 
Law 

fteedom  Is  a  condition  to  which  tha  right 
of  private  property  is  Indlspenaable.  If  you 
tell  me  that  I  must  aeU  my  houae  to  A  In- 
stead of  to  B,  or  instead  of  talcing  It  off  the 
market,  you  have  deprived  me  of  my  right  of 
private  property,  and  of  my  freedom.  If  you 
force  me  to  aeU  without  providing  me  with 
traditional  safeguards,  then  you  have  not 
only  deprived  ma  of  liberty  and  pioiwity.  bat 
you  have  done  so  without  due  prnnass  at  law. 
The  fundamental  d^aet  of  "ntle  TV  of  Sen- 
ate BUI  save  U  that  it  proposes  the  moat  far- 
reaching,  the  moat  offensive,  and  the  most 


arrogant  deprivation  of  pnqperty  without  due 
process  In  the  history  of  the  United  Stetes. 
Title  IV,  the  part  of  8. 3306  to  which  these 
obeervatlons  are  exclusively  addreeaed,  Is 
sharply  distinguishable  from  the  other  titles 
of  the  bill.  The  other  provisions  propose  to 
remedy  denials  of  civil  and  personal  rights. 
As  such  they  are  not  defective  In  principle, 
though  they  might  prove  to  be  evil  in  policy 
and  practice.  Title  IV.  however,  U  a  bald 
denial  of  right,  vicious  In  both  principle  and 
practice  because  It  can  not  poeslbly  be  ad- 
ministered In  accordance  with  due  process 
of  law,  and  because  it  adds  materially  to  the 
forces  already  at  work  to  Introduce  the  poUce 
stete  Into  this  country.  It  Is  possible  that 
Title  IV  will  not  work  at  all.  But  If  It  does. 
It  will  do  ao  at  the  expense  of  liberty,  prop- 
erty, and  due  procees.  I  propose  to  demon- 
strate   the   accuracy   of   this   charge. 

1.  FBCBIOK  aim  THX  BIOHT  OF  FBXVATX 


It  Is  customary  among  proponente  of  such 
leglslaUon  as  Title  IV  to  praise  It  In  the  name 
of  freedom.  However,  the  briefest  examina- 
tion of  the  leglalatlon  and  the  barest  ac- 
quaintance with  the  condition  known  ai 
freedom  will  expoee  the  error  of  identifying 
Title  IV  with  freedom. 

Title  IV  would  force  Individual  homeown- 
ers, real  estete  brokers,  and  financing  Insti- 
tutions to  sell  and  finance  the  sale  of  homes 
In  clrcumstences  In  which  they  would  pre- 
fer not  to  do  BO.  Homeowners  are  told  In 
Section  403  that,  no  matter  what  their  own 
preferences  may  be,  they  are  compeUed  by 
Uw  to  seU.  rent,  or  leaae  thalr  dwellings  with- 
out regard  to  the  raoe,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  of  proqNctlva  purehasen  or 
tenante.  Brokers  and  financial  Institutions 
are  subjected  to  corresponding  and  Imple- 
menting deprivations  of  their  rlghte.  Sec- 
tions 406  and  407.  aa  we  shaU  see.  encourage 
the  most  aggressive  passible  proeecutlon  of 
the  poUcles  of  the  legislation. 

No  great  aciunen  and  no  tortured  analysts 
are  neceesary  In  order  to  perceive  how  dras- 
tically Title  IV  restrlcte  freedom  and  prop- 
erty, and  therefore  how  incorrect  and  decep- 
ttve  it  Is  to  identify  Title  IV  with  freedom. 
A  man  is  free  to  the  extent  that  his  property 
rlghte  are  intact,  for  the  condition  of  free- 
dom and  the  condition  of  slavery  are  dis- 
tinguished on  the  baaU  of  the  rl^t  of  pri- 
vate property.  A  tree  man  owna  hlmaeU  and 
whatever  he  comes  by  lawfuUy.  A  slave  owns 
nothing.  He  does  not  own  himself,  and,  if 
he  la  in  fuU  alavary,  he  can  own  nothing  else, 
not  even  his  chUdren. 

Ownership  means  more  than  the  posses- 
sion of  formal  legal  title  to  things.  It  means 
control.  Control  means  authority  over  uae, 
and  over  disposition  as  well.  It  means  the 
eondltlon  In  which  one  has  the  authority  to 
foUow  his  own  prafarencaa.  Obviously  it 
does  not  mean  that  ona  may  use  his  property 
In  a  way  which  destroys  the  property  of 
others.  The  rlghte  and  the  freedom  of  othen 
are  entitled  to  the  same  stetus  and  condition. 
But  that  qualification  poaes  no  problem.  It 
Is  easy  to  see  that  property  rlghte  and  free- 
dom cannot  exist  where  some  are  permitted 
to  mvade  the  rlghte  of  others. 

Leglalatlon  such  as  Title  IV  is  sometlmee 
advocated  on  the  theory  that  freedom  In- 
volvaa  tha  right  to  live  wherever  one  chooses, 
or  to  buy  whatever  one  wishes  to  buy.  This 
la  an  Inoorract  usage  of  tha  term  "freedom." 
If  I  have  tha  right  to  live  wherever  I  chooee. 
than  Bomeona  else  must  have  the  duty  to 
permit  ma  to  do  ao.  Suppoae  I  prefer  my 
naighbor'a  heme  to  my  own.  Have  I  the 
right  to  foroa  him  to  aeU  to  meT  Obviously 
I  do  not — not  In  a  free  country,  anyway.  For 
if  I  did.  I  ahoold  poaaaaa.  not  fraedom.  but 
powar.  And  If  ba  ware  obUgad  to  aaU.  it 
would  ba  foolish  to  ^aak  U  him  aa  a  free 
man  with  hla  property  rlghte  Intaet. 

Tha  aama  U  true  of  tha  ao-oaUad  "right  to 
buy.*'    Mo  ona  In  a  free  country  baa  a  right 
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what  he  baa  Is  a 

l:  the  man  on  tha 
in  a  free  country. 


to  buy.   If  be  la  a  free  maif. 
right  to  offer  to  buy.    And 
felling  side  is  a  free  man. 
be  has  the  right  to  offer  t^  sell  or  to  refuse 
to  offer  to  sell.    A  completi  k  L  t'i<r'Bai'tion  oc- 
curs.'in  a  free  country,  wlutn  a  willing  and 
able  buyer  encounters  a  wll  LI  ng  and  able  sell' 
er  and  they  get  together  oi  i 
mutually  satiafactory. 

Title  IV  does  not  promote  freedom.  It  de- 
stroys freedom  and  creates  |>ower  on  one  side. 
To  q>eak  of  It  in  the  nama  of  freedom  is  to 
engage  In  an  ugly  perverslt^i  of  the  central 
principle  of  the  good  socleif. 

a.  THX  ATTOKHXT  crwTra4r'8  voaznoM 

In  coRunendlng  the  bill  ltt>  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  Stetes  said  that  "the  ending  of 
eompnlaory  residential  scui-gatloa  has  be- 
come a  national  necessity.^  Bis  uae  of  ter- 
minology "compulsory  residential  segrega- 
tion," to  speak  kindly,  is  ttrained.  Taking 
the  words  In  their  naturW  meaning,  one 
would  have  to  conclude  th|tt  the  Attorney 
General  is  engaged  in  fan^sy.  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  ^compulsory  resi- 
dential segregatton"  anywb^e  in  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  since  the  ^Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  Shelley  v.  KTaen^tr,  even  contrac- 
tual residential  segregation:^  no  longer  poa- 
ilble.  for  that  case  held  riflally  restrictive 
convenants  unenforceable.  ;  ; 

The  truth  is  that  the  onl^  iklnd  of  residen- 
tial segregation  which  exls{t$  In  the  United 
Stetes  today  is  purely  volTiatary.  The  fur- 
ther truth  is  that  the  persqns  ultimately  re- 
■ponslble  for  siich  votuntaryj  nouslng  segrega- 
tion aa  existe  are  Indlvldixil  homeowners. 
The  Attorney  General  sedlts  to  shift  the 
onus.  He  said  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee: "I  believe  It  Is  acc«^te  to  say  that 
Individual  homeowners  do  \  not  control  the 
pattern  of  housing  In  contAiunltles  of  any 
■tee.  The  main  component^  of  the  housing 
Industry  are  builders,  Iandlt>rds,  real  estete 
brokers  and  those  who  pA>vide  mortgage 
money.  These  are  the  groups  which  maln- 
teln  housing  patterns  based  on  race."* 

Everywhere  fn  the  united  Stetes  today 
homeowners  are  free  to  sell  their  homes  to 
whomever  they  wtsfa  amon^  those  who  bid. 
Kowhere  are  they 
negroes.  .Tews,  I^ei  to 
so-called  "minority.-  It 
v^ere  for  anyone  to  Interfi 
right  to  dispose  of  his  pi 
fit.    If  one  real  estete 

with  members  of  a  given  rac^^  the  homeowner 
Is  free  to  seek  another.  Il)  he  can  find  no 
broker  vrho  will  deal  IncUi^mlnately,  the 
homeowner  may  take  over  ine  srihng  func- 
tion himself,  as  many  do.  I  z  am  eonfident 
that  there  is  not  a  nawapajW  in  the  United 
Stetes  which  wotild  reject  4^  advertisement 
offering  a  howe  for  sale 
comers. 

The  Attorney  General's  s 
strange    terminology, 
tlal  segregatton,"  is  acco 
Bstural  reluctence  to 

TlUe  rv  accurately.  But  no  valid  purpose  is 
served  in  beathsg  about  the  bush.  Ilia  pur- 
pose and  effect  of  Title  IV  M«  to  deny  free- 
dom and  to  restrict  the  tight  ot  private 
property,  not  to  protect  and  advance  them. 
The  particular  and  ultima^  victim  Is  the 
homeowner — not  the  bulldet,  not  the  real- 
estate  broker,  and  certelnly)  hot  the  banker. 
For  them,  in  their  commeijcial  roles,  hooa- 
hig  la  purely  a  ooramerelsa{  matter.  They 
Will  not  be  hurt  in  those  ro^a  by  a  law  for- 
bidding the  discriminate  s4le  or  renting  of 
private  homes.  But  the  itflivldual  home- 
owner wlH  be.  He  win  find  his  freedom  and 
his  most  cherished  values  tavsgely  mauled. 

*■  "mationai.  kxcxssxtt"  vaasua  iN&ivmuAi. 


jfrom  selling  to 
or  any  other 
[tmlawful  every- 
with  a  man's 
ty  as  he  sees 
refuses  to  deal 


{for  rent  to  all 

ined  use  of  tha 
ilsory  reslden- 
fOr  by  his 
the  effect  of 


When  one  removes  the 
nees  from  the  Attorney 
what  remains  la  thla 


tortured  indlrect- 

Oe^i^ral's  langttage, 

asawtf^:  "The  poUey 


of  this  Administration  la  to  favor  a  oom- 
palled  amalgamation  of  all  racaa,  colors,  and 
creeda  in  residential  areas;  individual  pref- 
erences, tha  right  of  private  property,  and 
personal  freedom  must  all  be  sacrificed  to 
thla  overriding  policy." 

Verbal  by-pUy  must  not  be  allowed  to 
eottceal  the  real  meaning  of  the  Attorney 
Ctaseral'a  stetament.  He  refers  to  "national 
necasaity."  But  what  meaning  are  we  to 
give  to  "national  nacesalty"  when  that  ex- 
pression runs  counter  to  Individual  prefer- 
ence? The  purpose  of  Tltla  IV.  to  repeat,  U 
to  produce  a  racial  mixture  In  realdantlal 
areaa.  If  that  mixture  doea  not  now  exist  It 
is  bccauaa  Individual  homaownara  have  pra- 
ferrad  something  elae.  But  thia  ia  a  nation 
of  homeowners.  U  not  tha  residential  pat- 
tern tber^ore  an  aipraaaion  of  th^r  dwlrea, 
and  aa  aucb  an  expreaalon  also  of  national 
poUcy?  By  what  tight  does  the  Admlnlsua- 
tlon  arrogate  to  itself  the  authority  to  frus- 
trate such  dcslras  and  to  identify  contrary 
wlafaea  as  "nattonal  necaaalttea?" 

A  maH*a  family  and  his  bocne  are  dsa^  to 
him.  the  things  he  cherlafaes  most  In  the 
world.  He  wlU  work  for  them  as  he  will 
work  tor  nothing  else.  And  out  of 
atrivlng  great  things  have  aiimnail 
tea  aa  we  know  It  today,  wtth  aU  Ite  power 
and  wealth,  te  a  byproduct  of  the  afforto 
that  man  haw  extended  in  bulldtng  tbalr 
and  hoHMs.  All  the  maa^va  edi- 
In  WaaiilBgton.  DX;.,  all  the  vast  maana 
at  tha  dlapoaal  at  tbe  govamment  of  the 
UHttad  Statea,  are  mere  Iscida&tala  to  tbe 
xaalR  boatneaa  of  the  ordinary  Amarican.  who 
woAa  tor  hla  family  and  hla  boma — not  for 
"national  neciaalij,"  whatever  that  pompooa 

We  must  get  these  things  straight.  Oov- 
emmente  do  not  produos  either  men,  fantf- 
lies,  or  wealth.  Bien  produce  those  tbinga. 
The  only  thing  that  govemmMtt  prodncaa  la 
more  gwammant.  If,  1b  producing  anore  and 
more  govemmeat,  a  eaontry  should  daatroy 
the  mainspring  of  human  stolilng,  the  fact 
that  the  deslrisclRm  has  been  cloakad  In  tka 
verbiaga  at  "natloaial  naoaaatty"  win  noC 
cbaBga  the  eonaeqaeneea.  Tbe  eonntry  wOl 
regreas;  tts  wealth  dimtBlah;  Ite  gwramment 
beeome  a  fourtb-rate  power;  Ite  general  toete 
will  beujnie  pimy. 

I  teke  no  position  one  iray  or  the  other  on 
the  deatrabtmy  of  racially  amalgamated  resi- 
dential areas,  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  other 
mere  mortal  can  do  so,  for  It  seems  to  nte  to 
be  entlrrty  a  matter  of  personal  prefer euee. 
What  I  do  know  and  assert  is  that  the  good- 
nen,  wealth,  and  power  of  this  country  are 
producte  of  the  striving  of  free  men  in  the 
pinsutt  ta  their  preferences;  in  short,  prod- 
ucte of  the  Tigttt  of  private  property.  I 
know,  furthermore,  that  Title  TV,  whatever 
the  Attorney  General  may  say  about  It,  to 
the  most  far-reaching  and  thoroughgotng 
invasion  of  the  right  of  private  ptupei-ty  that 
has  ever  been  proposed  In  this  country.  The 
Attorney  General  refers  to  Title  IV  as  a  "na- 
tional necessity."  I  believe  It  better  de- 
scribed as  a  national  disaster. 

«.  raOGxmnuL  Asrarrs 
The  procedural  aapecte  of  Title  IV  are  aa 
queetlonable  aa  iU  substantive  policy.  It 
encourages  unmeritorlous  and  vexatlotis  liti- 
gation despite  the  crowded  conditions  of 
court  dockete  all  over  the  country.  It  createa 
evidential  problems  which  are  likely  to  make 
a  mockery  of  due  process  of  law.  Ite  provi- 
sion for  remedies  are  nkely  to  intimidate  the 
decent  citizen.  The  powers  of  Intervention 
granted  the  Attorney  General  are  vague  and 
III -defined  and  smack  more  of  the  police 
stete  than  of  a  society  ruled  by  law. 
a.  l/amerUorioiu  and  intimtdatory  litigmtiou 
Section  40e<b)  author  teas  the  federal 
omvta,  whenever  thay  "rtaam  juat."  to  aub- 
atdtea  protraedlngs  agatast  homaowners  who 
baae  aUegadly  refused  to  sM  or  rent  on  tha 


basis  of  race,  creed,  or  national  origin.  Mo 
such  subsidy  U  made  available  to  tha  de- 
fending homcownar.  Thus  a  dlsam>olnted 
purchaser  has  everything  to  gain  and  noth- 
ing to  lose  by  suing  the  homeowner.  Under 
Section  40e(b)  the  wouhl-be  purchaser  may 
commence  a  civil  action  "without  the  pay- 
ment of  fees,  coste,  or  security  .  .  ."  Thto 
means  he  may  seciu-e  even  an  ex  parte  re- 
straining order,  preventing  the  hameowner 
without  notice  or  bearing  from  selling  to 
another,  without  forfeiting  a  bond  or  secu- 
rity. 

There  Is  no  need  to  dw^  at  lei^th  upon 
the  evils  of  this  piuvlslon.  They  are  obTloua. 
Every  homeowner  in  the  country  is  a  poten- 
tial victim  when  he  pute  his  house  up  for 
sale,  whether  or  not  he  has  violated  the  law. 
The  normal  reatrainte  upon  vexatlowa  SUgao 
tlon  are  gone.  Aa  we  shan  see,  ft  to  lUBeiy 
that  the  burden  at  proof  vrill  oome  to  raat 
swiftly  upon  the  homeowner,  rather  tixma,  aa 
Is  traditional,  upon  tbe  eomplatelng  party. 
The  dllReuIty  of  sustaining  tbe  bonten  at 
pro(^  together  wtth  the  subaMktng  of  tho 
oomirialBant  add  up  to  a  raaaatve  Instranant 
for  tha  hBtiaaMattan  oT  Iwawinw  itata. 

■ven  wtthoo*  the  aubaldy  praivMan.  TItte 
IV.  if  emctad.  to  Ukety  to  produca  a  flood  at 
Btlgatkaa,  awl  Bttgatton  at  a  pacaHaily  oom- 
ptteated  charactar.  Wtth  tha  airtiaidj.  of 
ocmwu,  there  wm  ba  aven  aaoia.  I  ^^»  not 
anggcat  ttet  ttoa  UttgatUoH-breadbig  eteiga  to 
ever  a  vaBd  arguaumt  agaSBat 
merltarloaa  tow,  tat  I  beltove  t^  if  a  : 
poaal  baa  nartt,  U  atoauM  paaa  svwb 
'It  ineraaaaa  tha  bwrton  on  tba  courts 
trouble  arlth  Tltto  XV,  Iwwevar,  to  that  tt  to 
both  bast  In  prtadpte  and  likely  to  aaaeovB^e 
great  volmaea  ef  ozunezltarlMia  and  pur«^ 
vemUiona  lltlgattea.  when  the  f  adarak  < 
ara  aliaady  baavUy  burdened. 

Tha  paababla  result  ta  tha* 
under  Tnia  IV  wtu  work  tha  mast  vleSov 
kind  of  h^Jiiatlca.  CoaaQilalaaaate  wltt  aak  U 
»— tralalng  asdar%  pandlng  a  full  titol.  \ 
to  hhaiy  to  be  teng  and  dcawn-oni. 
oanaeaa  wtu  tbua  hae  thair  pmK»main, 
tiaa  rranplalalng  parttoa.  on  tha  ottoer  ; 
wlU  bawa  nathteg  to  teae,  capaelaUy  whan 
even  their  attarmey%  faaa  and  aecnrltf  oaata 
are  coveted  by  tba  taxpayera.  The  net  eStoet 
is  likely  to  create  discrimination  In  lavar  «< 
Boambers  of  minority  groupa.  Tnrttiart  that 
aaama  to  ba  the  object  of  all  tha  praeadurai 
faatuxaa  of  Title  IV.  The  oompulatena  and 
tha  deniaU  <rf  freedom  which  charactarlae  tba 
aubatanttve  featuraa  ef  "nue  IV  wlU  prob- 
ably be  aurpaaaed  by  tha  compulatoaa  Inbar- 
ent  la  ite  procedural  featxurea. 

b.  Prohlema  of  proof  and  due  process 
Every  time  a  belligerent  member  of  an 
Identifiable  "minority"  blda  unsucceaafuny 
on  a  home,  or  a  rantel.  he  la  In  a  poaltlon  to 
make  life  miserable  for  the  hapleaa  homa- 
ovrner.  Suppose  a  Jewish  homeowner,  with 
his  house  up  for  sale,  receives  exgul  bids  from 
two  persons,  one  a  Jew,  the  other  an  Italian. 
If  he  sells  to  the  Jew  the  disappointed  Rahan 
has  the  basis  for  a  suit.  The  IteUan  may 
petition  for  a  temporary  restraining  order, 
thus  blocking  the  sale  to  the  Jew,  pending 
fun  trial.  How  long  will  tha  Jewish  pur- 
chaser keep  bis  offer  open? 

And  what  win  happen  at  the  trial?  Tbe 
law  la  vague.  It  forbids  refusing  to  sell  "to 
any  person  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin  "  How  much  proof  is  re- 
qiiired.  What  kind?  On  whom  will  the  bur- 
dan  of  proof  come  ultimately  to  rest? 

We  have  had  considerable  expartanca  with 
a  almllarly  vague  law.  Aa  analngoua  provl- 
aton  la  tha  National  Labor  Batettena  Act  pro- 
hltatte  diaatmiaatUm  by  cmptoyeia  which 
taada  to  dlaeeuraga  uaioa  mamhMfhlp.  Tba 
NaUonal  Labor  Bclationa  Board  aansMera 
Itself  as  having  a  prima  facie  case  of  dis- 
crimination when  a  unhm  man  Is  discharged 
by  aa  employer  who  baa  batiayad  antt-wakm 
It.     At  that  netnt  tba 
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proof  iblfti  to  the  emplojrer.  Hc-mtwttfiow 
tbftt  then  WM  aom*  good  emuM  for  tlM  dto- 
chMfB  »  TloUtlon  by  the  dlsehartM  of 
■ome  stncUy  enforocd  nile,  or  •  falltn*  by 
him  to  meet  obj«ettT*ly  dMnaiwti»bl« 
standards,  n  be  isus  In  this  sbowlnf,  th« 
emidoyv  vin  bs  found  (uU^  of  tmUwful 
discrimination. 

Tb«  bomsownar  undsr  Tttls  IV  la  In  a  moeb 
mora  dUBevdt  position  than  tha  employer 
vmder  the  Matlmial  lAbor  Ralatlona  Act.  How 
U  the  bomaownw  to  prove  that  ha  had  some 
objectively  demonstrable  cauae — other  than 
raoe  or  rsllglon — when  the  Italian  made  the 
same  offer  that  the  Jew  made? 

It  la  possible  that  the  federal  courU.  \m- 
llke  the  MatKmal  Labor  BeUtlona  Board, 
will  rsqulze  objective  evidence  of  discrimina- 
tory motivation  before  they  hold  homeowners 
CuUty  of  TlUe  TV  vloUtlona.  But  U  the 
courts  take  that  position,  Tltie  IV  will  be- 
come a  dead  letter,  ocular  proof  of  dla- 
erlmlnatocy  motivation  la  In  the  nature  of 
things  unavallabla  Hence  the  probability. 
If  Title  IV  to  to  be  viable,  to  that  the  courts 
wlU  do  what  the  Labor  Board  haa  dona:  that 
to.  rely  tq^om  presumptions  and  Inferenoee. 
In  that  ease  Title  IV  will  become  an  even 
more  pervasive  Instrument  for  the  denial  of 
due  process  than  the  Labor  Act  haa  been. 
The  burden  of  piovlnff  lack  of  discriminatory 
motivation  wlU  fall  upon  the  homeowner, 
and  In  90  oasss  out  of  a  hundrsd.  he  wlU  be 
unable  to  carry  that  burden.  He  wUl  not  be 
abto  to  prove,  in  the  case  I  have  dted.  that 
there  waa  a  non-dlaerlmlnatory  basto  for  hto 
nfusal  to  aeU  to  the  Italian. 

Add  thto  to  the  fact  that  he  wUl  probably 
have  bean  restrained  by  the  court  from  oon- 
veytac  to  the  Jewish  purohaeer,  peiKllng  trial, 
and  It  becomee  evident  that  Title  IV  puts  the 
homeowner  Into  an  Impoesible  posttlcn  when 
he  to  coaficoted  with  purchasers  fran  dif- 
ferent mlncrltlee.  Mo  matter  which  he 
nbonass  to  seU  to.  the  other  to  in  a  position 
to  make  Ufa  mtoerabto  for  him.  An  af*-old 
iBsttaot  of  the  common  Uw  was  to  ccoeslve 
rulaa  la  the  manner  most  Uksly  to  snoounte 
and  promoto  the  aUenablllty  of  realty  and 
flhattels.  It  would  appear  that  the  aim  of 
TKIe  IV  to.  at  least  In  part,  to  frustimto  realty 


If  the  homeowner  to  confronted  with  offers 
ftam  a  Magro  and  a  Whlto  Anglo-aaxon  ftot- 
eetaat.  he  has  no  choice  at  aU.  Preferring 
the  Aaglo-aaxon  will,  if  the  dtoappolnted 
Ifegro  to  belligerent  or  fronting  for  a  preesui* 
group,  produce  an  immediate  reetralnlng  or- 
der, frustrating  an  Immedlato  sale  and  prob- 
ably inducing  the  purchaser  to  go  elaewhere, 
for  many  Important  family  matters  hinge 
upon  the  tlmtog  of  home  purehaeea.  Again 
there  wUl  be  a  trial,  probably  prolonged.  And 
how  will  the  homeowner  establish  that  his 
oholee  was  not  on  the  basto  of  raoe  or  rell- 
gUmT  Be  has  evarythlng  to  lose  and  nothing 
to  gain  from  lighting  the  case. 

Titto  IV  takes  away  hto  freedom,  hto  right 
o(  prtvato  property,  and  maksa  a  mockery  of 
due  proeees  whUe  doing  so.  "National  neoee- 
slty"  to  oltsd  as  ths  Justlflcatlon  for  thto 
vldoua  betrayal  of  some  of  the  beet  of  the 
Amarteaa  tradition.  But  I  am  unable  to  un- 
derstand how  It  can  be  nationally  necessary 
to  destroy  what  to  good  and  strong  in  a  na- 
tion. Tttto  IV  to  an  Instrument  useful  only 
to  beat  the  country's  homeovnere  Into  a  sUto 
ofsuplaenibmlsslon.  Perhaps  they  wlU  rebel 
against  It.  bowevw.  in  which  ease  there  will 
be  ohaoa.  Orpttbapa  Tttto  IV  will  stlmuUto 
tmttw  hypoertoy  on  a  nnlvsrsal  scale,  an 
even  mere  repulsive  paatfbtuty.  But  meek 
subotostoii  to  what  the  bUI  seems  to  sIm  at, 
and  I  «aa  think  of  nothing  more  forebodbig 
than  the  reaUntton  of  that  ahn.  No  r«sS 
••>o*«*y  w»a  ever  buUt  by  sheep  or  cattto. 

e.  InttaiMafory  rematfics 
Thsrs  to  aa  iaamtgr  of  evU  In  TlUe  IV. 
0wttoa  406(0)  provldee  that  "the  court  may 
grant  sooh  raUef  as  it  deems  approprUto.  ln« 


eluding  a  permanent  or  ten^Mjrary  Injunc- 
tion, restratailng  order,  or  other  order,  and 
may  award  damagee  to  the  plaintiff,  includ- 
ing damagee  for  humlUatlon  and  mental  pain 
and  suffering,  and  up  to  $S00  punitive  dam- 
ages." Section  406(d)  authortoee  the  court 
to  "allow  a  prevailing  plaintiff  a  reaaonable 
attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the  coets."  In  the 
light  of  tfaeee  penaltlee,  the  homeowner  will 
have  to  be  foodhardy  Indeed  who  refuses  to 
sell  to  the  member  ot  any  minority  group. 

The  bill  puto  no  limit  on  the  amount  that 
may  be  awarded  for  "humiliation  and  mental 
pain  and  suffering."  Apparently  the  sky  to 
the  limit.  It  to  true  that  there  to  a  "reason- 
abto"  Ilmltotlon  on  the  amount  which  may 
be  asseesed  against  the  defendant  for  a  suc- 
cessful plaintiff's  attorney's  fee.  The  fee 
may  still  grow  to  a  substantUl  amount,  how- 
ever equity  proceedings  and  a  prolonged 
trial  may  eaally  Involve  wortc  and  time  for 
which  thousands  at  dollars  constitute  a 
reasonable  fee.  And  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  victim  of  Title  IV  will  uatuOly 
be  an  Individual  homeowner.  Blare  than 
that,  he  wUl  usually  be  a  man  of  modest 
means,  for  the  wealthy  will  never  have  prob- 
lema  under  TltU  IV,  and  even  the  well-off 
wUl  rarely  have  trouMe  with  It. 

e^Mdal  noto  must  be  taken  of  the  variety 
of  court  orders  authorlasd  by  Section  406(c) : 
"permanent  or  temporary  Injunction,  re- 
straining order,  or  other  order."  (ttnfriiasto 
added).  Obviously  there  to  plenty  of  room 
In  thto  catalogue  for  the  most  extreme  type 
of  court  order,  the  mandatory  Injunction. 
In  short,  a  homeowner  may  be  ordered  to 
convey  hto  property  to  a  person  to  whom  he 
doee  not  wish  to  seU  It.  or  even.  Indeed,  after 
deciding  to  withdraw  It  from  the  market. 
Consider  thto  ^pe  of  case,  which  occurs  often 
enough:  after  getting  only  one  offer  for  hto 
home,  and  that  from  a  Negro,  the  homeowner 
deddae  after  aU  that  he  doee  not  wtoh  to  sell; 
the  Negro,  or  some  supporting  organtoatlon. 
geta  Ito  wtod  up,  creates  a  great  deal  of 
pubUdty,  leading  to  what  may  be  caUed  hu- 
mlUatlon for  the  would-be  purchaaer,  and 
than  flies  suit,  demanding  a  mandatcory  In- 
junction and  all  kinds  of  damagss  aUowed 
for  In  the  bllL  Moreover,  the  Negro  con- 
vinces the  court  that  he  lacka  means  and 
thus  acquires  a  subsidy  for  aU  court  ooste, 
f  see,  and  other  coats. 

What  to  the  poaltlon  of  the  homeowner  In 
euch  a  caset  Ba  made  no  formal  announce- 
ment that  he  was  withdrawing  hto  houas  from 
the  market.  Bom  and  ratoed  a  free  man  he 
felt  no  obligation  to  clear  hto  «>>^wg^f  of  nxutd 
with  anyone.  He  Juat  went  ahead  and  ad- 
justed numerous  complicated  and  Intimate 
fiunlly  plans  to  hto  new  decision.  But  how 
will  he  prove  that  there  was  no  dtoorlmlna- 
tory  motivation  In  the  face  of  the  evidence — 
the  prima  facto  casa— against  him?  Should 
ha  flight  ths  caaef  If  he  flghte,  the  coeta  will 
be  heavy,  and  hto  means  In  all  probablUty 
alender.  lliere  to  no  provision  In  ths  Uw 
covering  hto  costa.  If  he  wins.  Can  one  afford 
to  light  s\ich  a  caaeT  Why  fight,  anyway? 
Why  not  Just  tot  the  court  take  away  the 
house  and  convey  It  to  the  person  who  wishes 
to  purohaae.  It's  only  a  house,  after  aU,  and 
the  family  can  adjitot  to  a  move. 

d.  Title  IT  €tnd  the  pdieeitate 
Section  407(a)  and  (b)  give  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  a  roving  commission  to  Institute  or 
to  Intervene  In  Title  IV  prooeedlrgs  pretty 
much  as  he  pleaaea.  SecUon  407(a)  pcsmlte 
him  to  Institute  siUt  whenever  he  (not  the 
court)  "has  reasonable  cause  to  beltove  that 
any  person  or  group  of  persons  to  engaged  In 
a  pattern  or  practice  of  reatotance  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  any  of  the  rlghU  granted  by 
thto  UUe."  AU  the  forms  of  relief  available 
In  prtvato  suits  are  made  available  in  suite 
Insututed  by  tha  Attorney  General. 

Tha  Atternay  Oeneral  haa  even  tirosdn 
and  more  vaguely  deftned  power  to  Intsrveoe 
In  aettona  nwnmanoed  by  private  partlae. 
Crnder  407(b)  he  has  authority  to  Intervene 


If  be  merely  "cwttfled  that  the  action  to  ot 
general  pubUc  Importance." 

The  effect  of  theee  two  sections  to  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  i>oUce  every 
real-estete  transaction  In  the  United  States. 
Obviously  even  the  enormous  tax  revenues  of 
ths  TTnlted  Stetee  and  Ite  prodlglouB  number 
of  ofllce-holders  are  not  sulBclent  to  permit 
the  Attorney  Oexxeral  to  Intervene  in  every 
transactlcm.  He  wlU  have  to  pick  and  choose 
The  picking  and  ehooalng  to  likely  to  be  dlc- 
teted  In  Title  IV  cases  largely  as  it  to  in  au 
similar  Instancee  of  governmental  interven- 
tion. FoUtlcal,  pubUdty,  and  psychological 
consldsratlons  wlU  pUy  an  Important  part. 
Thua  the  fuU  power  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment  wlU  be  thrown  against  the  home- 
owner who  happena  for  one  or  another  of 
these  reasons  to  constitute  a  sulUble  target. 
The  poUce-stote  ImpUcatlons  of  thto  bound- 
leas  grant  of  power  are  too  obvioiu  to  require 
comment.  Pity  the  poor  homeowner  who 
finds  himself  caught  in  the  middle  I 

OONCLtTSIOlf 

There  to  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the 
proper  disposition  of  Title  IV  of  8.  3208.  It 
should  be  rejected.  I  r^>eat:  I  take  no  po- 
sltion  on  the  question  whether  racial  amal- 
gamation of  residential  neighborhoods  is  de- 
sirable; in  a  free  country,  reaidento  should 
make  that  decision  each  tar  themselves — not 
poUtlclans  or  government  agents,  or  courts.' 
What  I  am  convinced  of  to  that  compulsory 
amalgamation  has  no  place  in  a  free  coun- 
try. What  I  am  convinced  of  further  is  that 
Title  IV  is  a  measure  devilishly  and  deviously 
contrived  in  each  of  ite  provisions  to  work 
a  compulsory  amalgamation.  Title  IV  la  ad- 
vertised by  ite  proponente  sa  a  "national 
neceealty"  dealgned  to  promote  freedom  and 
iuaUce. 

In  fact.  It  to  a  national  disaster  which  de- 
stroys freedom  whUe  spreading  injustice 
across  the  land.  Whatever  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  may  say  about  It.  the  prtocipal  tar- 
get and  ultimate  victim  to  the  Individual 
homeowner.  Thto  lonely  Individual  will  find 
hlmsslf  In  Title  IV  proceedings  aghting 
against  preposteroxu  odds  for  the  things  most 
dear  to  him.  He  wlU  flnaaoe  hto  oppcment 
in  individual  proceedings  In  many  cases,  and 
hto  tax  money  wlU  be  used  against  him  in 
proceedings  brought  by  the  Attorney  General. 
TlUe  IV  to  a  stacked  de<&  against  the  indi- 
vidual homeowner,  hto  Uberty  and  property. 
If  Titto  IV  to  paased  It  will  amoimt  to  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  against  its  sturdiest  and 
most  productive  clUaens,  the  homeowners  of 
the  United  Stetes.  The  conssquenoes  for 
ths  coimtry  catmot  be  anything  but  evil. 


WEST  FRONT  OP  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Morris  Ketchum.  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects,  told  me  in 
a  conferenoe  that  the  proposal  to  extend 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  to  shore 
up  Its  walls  at  a  cost  of  $34  million  was 
wholly  unjustified. 

Mr.  Ketchum  and  a  group  of  three 
associates  from  the  AIA  have  informed 
me  in  my  office  of  their  wholehearted 
opposition  to  the  proposal  to  extend  the 
west  f nmt. 

This  Is  in  accordance  with  the  state- 
ment by  this  eminent  organisation  last 
October  when  they  said: 

If  the  Weet  ftont  of  the  Capitol  to  ex- 
tended, we  WlU  have  buried  the  last  of  those 
walto  that  date  from  the  early  years  of  the 
RepubUo  and  wUl  have  obeeured  a  part  of 
our  history  that  can  never  be  restored. 

Mr.  Ketchum  asreed  that  It  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  IntelUgenee  of  the  Congress 
to  contend  that  It  will  cost  $30  to  $34 
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million  simply  to  provide  the  safe,  mod- 
em construction  for  th^  weet  wall  to 
prevent  Its  collapse.        [I 

Mr.  Ketchum  asserted!  that  such  an 
objective  without  the  4  H:  acres  of  addi- 
tional space  could  be  achieved  at  a  minor 
part  of  this  cost.  |  j 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Stew^t  did  not  con- 
sult with  the  Amerlciia  Institute  of 
Architects  before  theM  plans  were 
drawn.  Once  again,  asi  In  the  case  of 
the  Madison  Library,  it  M  clear  that  Mr. 
Stewart  has  left  the  AIAJ  In  the  dark. 

In  addition  to  the  immense  cost,  and 
the  ridiculous  waste  In  (his  restaurant 
extravaganza,  the  AIA  ^mses  the  Irre- 
futable point  that  the  1 
Capitol,  embracing  a  gn 
masterpiece,  should  not 
modified  without  the  cloaost  consultation 
with  the  Nation's  outsiAndlng  profes- 
sional architectural  ornmlzation,  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 


l^toric  Nation's 
ajt  architectural 
so  drastically 


MOaX  CAFITOL  PUNISHMKNT 

Mr.  President,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  Jour- 
nal, Francis  Lethbridge  Writes  a  concise 
but  comprehensive  artii^  that  brings 
the  controversy  over  extending  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol  up  to  date.  Mr. 
Lethbridge  appropriately  titles  his  ar- 
ticle. "More  Capitol  Punishment." 

Mr.  Lethbridge  \s  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Landmarks  for  the 


National  Capital  and  a  p|- 
tect  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Lethbridge  writes 
The  widening  of  the  w« 
rled  out,  will  alter  the  p: 
entire  West  Front,  will  obll 
evidence  of   the   original 


ticing  archi- 


part: 

portico,  if  car- 

ons  of  the 

to  all  external 

'kornton-lAtrobe 


vlngs  and  wUl  present  a  bt'Oad,  almost  un- 
broken facade  at  the  line  ctf  the  House  and 
Senate  Wings.  The  proposSd  terrace  altera- 
tions will  also  radically  ch^pge  the  appear 


ance  of  that  structure  fi 
grounds,  for  the  two  grea 
desired  by  Olmsted  whl 
trom  either  side  ot  the  ce 
be  moved  so  far  apart  as 
tirely  different  effect. 


the   Capitol 

flights  of  steps 

cascade  down 

al  portico  will 

present  an  en- 


Mr.  Lethbridge  conclu<i 

If  the  old  stones  of  the  C)4pi*^l  ^''e  crum- 
bling let  them  be  restored,  or  replaced  if 
need  be,  but  let  us  refrain  from  padding  Its 
bones  with  layers  of  rooms  (until  It  becomes 
s  shapeless  mass  signifying  nothing  but  ite 
own  bulk.  Congress  desenvtes  a  mid-20th 
century  answer  to  Its  space  breds,  not  a  mls- 


^Iteratlon    to   a 
of  respectful 


■f 


guided    mld-l9th    century 
venerable   buUding   deservin 
preservation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uhanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "More 
Capitol  Punishment,"  written  by  Francis 
D.  Lethbridge  and  publislfi^  in  the  AIA 
Journal  for  April  1966,  |be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  j 

There  being  no  objectldn,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
»s  follows: 

Moax  CAPrroL  Ptjni^rmcnt 
(By  Francis  D.  Lethbrj(ige,  AIA) 

(NoTS. — Chairman  of  the  J<ilnt  Conunlttee 
on  Landmarks  for  the  NatldAal  Capital  and 
a  practicing  architect  In  Wtashlngton,  D.C., 
tte  author  presente  hto  views  on  the  West 
Front  extension.)  1 

It  was  eight  years  ago  thatU  pubUc  hearing 
was  held  on  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
united  States  Capitol,  and  to  read  the  tran- 
•cript  of  that  hearing  today  i^akes  one  real- 


toe  that  more  than  Just  the  eastern  facade  of 
the  building  has  changed.  Some  of  the 
archltecte  who  appeared  t>efore  the  Senate 
Committee  on  that  occaaion  have  pssssd 
beyond  any  further  controversy,  and  others. 
In  their  eSorte  to  prevent  alteration  of  the 
East  Front,  so  compromised  their  position  cm 
extensions  to  the  West  Front  that  they  have 
since  had  Uttle  to  say  publicly  on  the  subject. 
The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  J.  George 
Stewart,  nevertheless,  has  persisted  in  hto 
intention  to  carry  out  aU  of  the  proposed 
"improvementa"  described  in  hto  report  of 
August  1957,  and  the  time  draws  near  when 
any  further  dtocussion  on  the  merits  of  the 
West  Front  extension  will  be  purely  academic. 
The  arguments  for  the  East  Front  exten- 
sion, it  will  be  recalled,  were  threefold.  First, 
that  the  change  would  correct  an  architec- 
tural inconsistency  that  had  occurred  at  the 
time  the  new  dome  was  erected  over  the  walls 
of  the  existing  rotunda,  causing  the  skirt  of 
the  dome  to  project  over  the  front  portico,  a 
flaw  that  the  architect  of  the  dome,  Thomas 
U.  Walter,  had  been  anxious  to  rectify  from 
the  time  of  its  construction.  Second,  that 
the  original  sandstone  and  rubble  walto  of 
the  older,  central  portion  of  the  building 
were  In  poor  structural  condition,  and  that 
the  surface  of  the  porous  Acquis  sandstone 
waa  corroded  and  caked  with  the  Innumer- 
able coate  of  paint  that  had  been  applied 
since  1819.  Third,  that  the  additional  space 
obtained  by  moving  the  east  wall  33  feet  6 
Inches  forward  was  needed  by  Congress  in 
addition  to  that  space  which  might  be  ob- 
tained by  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
West  Front. 

Opponente  of  the  change,  on  the  other 
hand,  argued  that  the  original  walto  had 
unique  historical  values  which  should  be 
preserved;  that  the  projection  of  the  dome 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  building  had  been  a 
happy  esthetic  accident  which  should  be  per- 
petuated: and  that  the  cost  of  the  extension, 
in  terms  of  space  gained,  was  outrageoiuly 
high. 

In  retrospect  it  appears  clear  that  the  first 
argument  for  the  East  Front  extension — that 
of  Improving  the  architectural  relationship 
of  the  front  portioo  to  the  dome — was  a  valid 
one,  and  that  the  new  relationship  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  building  to  the  wings 
is  an  acceptable  change,  if  no  improvement. 
It  was  undeniably  true  that  serious  problems 
of  erosion  and  structural  failure  were  pres- 
ent, but  It  was  never  established  that  they 
could  not  have  been  corrected  without  the 
construction  of  new  walls  some  distance  for- 
ward of  the  old,  if  thto  had  been  considered 
of  paramoimt  importance.  This  last  point 
Is  still  a  real  Issue,  for  the  central  portion 
of  the  West  Front  to  today  In  eseentlally  the 
same  state  of  disrepair  as  was  the  East  Front 
eight  years  ago.  It  to  only  fair  to  point  out 
that  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 
consultanta  who  have  been  retained  by  him 
to  study  the  structural  problems,  have  never 
argued  that  the  conditions  of  the  exterlcr 
walls  could  not  be  corrected  except  by  buUd- 
ing new  outatde  walls  to  buttress  them.  They 
have  merely  said  this  method  of  reconstruc- 
tion would  be  effective  and  economical,  that 
it  would  provide  additional  space  and  would 
be  least  disruptive  to  continued  activities 
within  the  building. 

The  Associated  Archltecte  >  who  were  com- 
missioned "to  furnish  necessary  architec- 
tural and  engineering  services  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Capitol  and  other  authorlaed 
changes  and  Improvementa"  developed  the 
need,  to  use  Mr.  Stewart's  words,  for  139,250 
additional  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  ac- 
commodate present  needs  of  Congress,  with 
some  allowance  for  future  growth.  Since  the 
extension  of  the  eaat  central  front  haa  al- 
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ready  provided  44,080  square  feet  of  the  to- 
tal, the  remaining  94,830  square  feet  are 
scheduled  for  coDstruction  In  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  West  Front. 

It  has  been  propoeed  that  the  Senate  and 
House  restaurant  faemtles  be  moved  to  the 
west  terrace,  together  with  an  additional 
vtoltora'  and  employeea'  restaurant,  their 
combined  area  to  be  about  55,000  square  feet 
with  seating  aooommodatlona  for  1305  per- 
sons. In  addition  to  the  new  Capitol  res- 
taitfant  space,  the  Weat  Front  additions  are 
scheduled  to  provide  8  committee  rooms,  65 
oflkses,  7  storage  rooms  and  extensive  addi- 
tions to  the  faculties  for  VMtlcal  circulation 
in  the  building,  including  6  passenger  eleva- 
tors, 2  freight  elevators  and  6  sscatotors. 

Obviously,  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
West  Front  to  in  response  to  those  eetlmated 
needs,  some  of  which,  such  aa  the  Improve- 
menta in  vertical  olrcutotlon,  would  be  dlf- 
flcult,  if  not  impoesible  to  biUld  without 
further  enlarging  the  central  portion  of  the 
btUlding.  We  are  in  no  poaiUon  to  challenge 
these  neecto  without  the  beneflt  of  an  up-to- 
date  study,  but  we  should  challenge  whether 
providing  thto  additional  space  by  further 
alteration  of  the  Capitol  to  going  to  be  at  a 
price — htotorlcally  or  esthetically — that  to  too 
great  to  pay.  Specifically  the  questions  to  be 
answered  are  theee : 

1.  Should  the  walto  of  the  West  Front  be 

repaired  or  restored  in  their  present  position? 

a.  Should  the  entire  facade  at  the  central 

p<H^ion  of  the  West  Front  be  rebuilt  some 

dtotance  forward  of  the  present  walto? 

3.  Should  the  West  Front  be  redesigned 
and  rebuUt  in  a  basically  different  manner 
some  dtotance  forward  of  the  present  walls? 
Probably  few  people  are  aware  that  it  to 
the  third  alternative  which  to  being  carried 
forward  at  the  present  time  by  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol.  The  report  of  August  1967 
states,  "It  to  proposed  to  extend  the  base- 
ment sUHy  of  the  west  central  portion  of 
the  Capitol,  across  the  courtyards,  to  the 
west  terrace  structure.  It  to  atoo  proposed 
to  partially  extend  the  west  terrace  structvue 
and  to  relocate  the  west  steps  and  approaches. 
It  to  further  proposed  to  extend  the  original 
north  and  aouth  wings  of  the  weet  central 
portion  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  connections,  by  erection  of  addltlona 
to  these  portions  of  the  central  structure, 
from  the  first  floor  to  the  atUc  floor.  In- 
clusive: atoo,  to  enlarge  the  West  Portico." 
(See  plan  at  the  end  of  the  article.) 

The  widening  of  the  west  portico.  If  carried 
out,  will  alter  the  proportions  of  the  entire 
West  Front,  wUI  obliterate  all  external  evi- 
dence of  the  original  Thornton-Latrobe  wings 
and  will  present  a  broad,  almost  unbroken 
facade  at  the  line  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Wings.  The  proposed  terrace  alterations  will 
also  radically  change  the  appearance  of  that 
structure  from  the  Capitol  groimds,  for  the 
two  great  flighta  of  steps  designed  by  Olm- 
sted which  cascade  down  from  either  side  of 
the  central  portico  will  be  moved  so  far  apart 
aa  to  present  an  entirely  different  effect. 
Another  subtlety  wUl  be  lost  as  well,  for  theee 
flighta  now  terminate  at  walks  which  are  an 
extension  of  the  lines  of  Pennsylvanto  and 
Maryland  Avenues,  the  terminus  at  L'En- 
fant's  patte  d'oie. 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  the  flrst  alterna- 
tive— preservation  or  restoration  of  the  extot- 
Ing  walls.  It  can  be  seen  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  propoeed  plan  of  extension  that 
preservation  in  thto  instance  to  not  simply 
a  matter  of  preserving  the  stones  and  mortar 
of  the  old  walto,  but  rather  a  question  of 
preserving  the  present  proportions  of  the 
building,  of  preserving  any  visible  evidence 
of  the  original  work  of  Thornton,  Latrobe 
or  Bulflncb,  and  of  preserving  the  quality 
of  the  design  of  Olmsted's  terraces  and 
grounds.  There  to  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
extensive  repairs  are  required,  and  it  would 
probably  be  perverse  at  thto  point,  with  the 
Bast    Ftont    reconstruction    completed    in 
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marbla,  to  liMlat  th»t  Vb» 

b*  npUead  with  Um  oclgliMU  matorlal, 

Tb»  nndmmmnatUmM  ot  Gum*  *  Haat- 
tngt  in  1906  war*  to  extead  tb»  >Mt  rrant 
la  auumia.  but  to  nfaco  tbo  WMt  FMnt  In 
nurblo  ta  it«  prwwit  po$Utom.  TImm  pna- 
•mtloidata  vbo  wan  neorously  — p~"^''f 
tba  oauaa  of  SaoAta  BUI  ^-2883  In  IMS.  to 
••aumlnato  ttaa  laqulramaQt  that  tha  axtaa- 
alon.  raooaatractlon  an<l  raplacamant  of  tha 
central  porttoa  of  tba  Ualtad  Stataa  Oapttd 
ba  In  aubatantlal  aooord  with  Schama  B  [tba 
Carrara  *  Haatlngi  raconunandattons]  of  tba 
archltaotund  plan  of  ICarch  3.  1006,"  mlfbt 
wall  at  thla  point  ba  arguing  that  tha  Arohl- 
taot  of  tha  Capitol  ba  bald  atrlctlf  to  that 
plan. 

Tha  ezlatlng  Sanata  axtd  Houm  dining 
looma  wara  anlarged  to  an  adaquata  alae 
whan  tha  Kaat  Ttont  waa  ertandad.  ao  that 
an  additional  dining  room  for  amployaea  and 
Tlaltofa  might  ba  prorMad  within  tba  apaoa 
batwaan  tha  artatlng  atafia  on  tha  weat  ter- 
race, aran  though  that  arrangement  wotild 
probably  Involve  a  lass  efficient  separation  of 
kitchen  f  aolUtlea. 
There  U  no  eethetlc  or  practical  reaaon 
^  why  the  courts  between  the  west  side  of  the 
Ci^XtoI  and  the  terraces  cannot  be  de- 
veloped as  Interior  spaces  as  proposed, 
and  It  Is  quite  poeslble  that  a  well -designed 
revision  of  the  north  and  south  terraces 
could  provide  an  amount  of  q>aee  for  officers 
and  committee  rooms  equivalent  to  or  great- 
er than  that  provided  under  Scheme  C,  the 
propoeed  extension  of  the  Weat  Front. 

The  charge  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
I<andmarks  of  the  National  Capital  that  the 
preaent  plaiu  amount  to  "historical  vandal- 
Ism"  waa  anticipated  by  Mr.  Stewart  as  early 
aa  1968  when  he  said.  "Ftom  the  viewpoint 
of  those  ooneemed  with  sentiment  and  with 
the  praaervatlon  of  the  Oapdtol  Intact.  In  Its 
preaent  state  and  condition.  It  mriat  be  re- 
membered that  extension  of  the  West  Vtont 
also  affects  the  work  of  our  first  three  arohl- 
teota  and,  on  such  basis,  would  fan  Into  the 
same  category  of  'desecration'  and  'vandal- 
lam'  as  U  alleged  against  the  East  Vnmt 
extension.  Should  It  happen  that  the  same 
hue  and  cry  which  has  been  raised  over  the 
extension  oT  the  East  Front  should  occur  If 
the  extension  of  the  West  Front  were  at- 
tempted, the  Congress  would  really  be  In  a 
aorry  pUght  for  adequate  space  m  which  to 
do  lU  work." 

•naat  this  "aorry  pUght"  lent  necessarily 
ao  la  made  clear  In  his  own  report  from  the 
Associated  Architects.  It  outlined  five  addi- 
tional poaslble  solutions  to  future  needs 
for  expansion,  the  first  two  of  which  Involve 
extension  of  the  House  and  Senate  Wings, 
but  tha  last  three  of  which  are  concerned 
with  further  poaslble  revisions  of  the  terrace 
area.  ICr.  Stewart  was  guUty  of  some  exag- 
geration, too.  In  his  fears  that  "sentimental- 
ists" would  Insist  upon  "preservation  Intact, 
In  Its  present  state  and  condition." 

The  architecture  of  the  Capitol  la  inex- 
tricably bound  up  with  Its  history,  with  the 
men  who  designed  the  building  as  well  as 
the  men  who  have  helped  to  make  the 
country's  history  within  Its  walls.  It  Is 
the  wonderful  building  It  la.  In  part  at  least, 
becaxise  It  still  exhibits  each  of  the  stages 
of  Its  development  as  a  distinct  part  In  the 
composition  of  the  total  mass  of  the  build- 
ing. 

I  have  never  heard  an  argument  for  the 
propoeed  ehangea  to  the  West  Front  saying 
there  would  be  an  effort  to  Improve  the 
exlatlng  work  of  Thornton,  Latrobe.  Bul- 
flnoh,  Walter  and  Olmsted.  Whether  thla 
Is  slmidy  modesty  on  the  part  of  the  archl- 
tecta.  or  a  atara  oonvlctloa  that  "form  fol- 
lows function."  Z  oannot  taU.  I  would 
malntJUn.  naverthalaas,  that  auoh  ehangea 
are  undealrable  even  U  they  ware  Improve- 
TOMitM  in  form,  for  they  would  destroy  or 
obecure  eomethlng  ot  even  gnsatsr  value. 
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Tbara  la  bound  to  be  a  Umtt  to  tha  amount 
ot  apa«e  that  oan  bo  added  to  tha  main  body 
of  tha  Capitol  wltbout  lU  becoming  a  form- 
laaa  and  oonfnsed  mass,  and  that  Umlt  might 
as  wall  ba  aooaptad  now  as  10  yaais  from 
now  when  lf>m»azabla  damage  ml^t  already 
have  be«i  oommlttad.  It  U  a  procedure, 
furthetmcre.  that  oan  never  h<^>e  to  aolve 
aU  o<  the  foraaeaabia  future  needs  o<  Oon- 
greas,  tot  whl<di  purpoae  a  new  study  and 
master  plan  of  tha  entire  Oai^tol  grounds 
should  be  prepared. 

The  aeoond  alternative  of  reooneUuctlng 
the  weet  central  facade.  In  Ite  preeent  form 
but  aome  distance  forward  of  the  «»iat'"g 
walla,  la  leaa  dealraUe  from  the  hUtorical- 
archltectural  standpoint  than  reetoratlon  In 
place.  But  It  can  be  preferred,  nonetheless, 
to  currently  published  plans  If  the  func- 
tional advantages  of  g»«w«"g  more  space 
above  the  baaament  floor  oause  Congress  to 
Insist  im>oa  such  artdltlona,  or  If  the  recon- 
struction of  the  exlatlng  walla  oannot  be 
aooompUahed  without  Intolerable  Interfer- 
ence with  the  buslnees  of  the  Houae  and 
BmoMtt. 

Now  that  "the  deed  haa  been  done"  on 
the  Bast  ntmt,  there  Is  a  certain  olaaslcal 
logic  In  rebalancing  the  baaleally  aymmet- 
rtcal  form  of  the  plan  by  adding  an  equal 
amount  of  space  on  the  west  aide.  It  would 
amount  to  another  atrip  82  feet  6  Inchee 
wide,  a  distance  that  repreaente  approxi- 
mately the  width  of  two  bays  of  the  flank- 
ing Senate  and  House  Wings.  Such  a  prooe- 
dure  would  involve  the  extension  of  the  cen- 
tral portico  as  well  as  the  cdd  wings  In  order 
to  retain  their  existing  relationship  to  one 
another. 

This  would  cause  further  interference  with 
the  view  of  the  Capitol  dome  from  points 
due  west  of  the  portloo,  but  leas  than  In  the 
preeently  proposed  plan  from  an  oblique  an- 
gle. It  would  probably  not  aeriously  affect 
the  long  view  from  the  MaU  or  PennsylvanU 
Avenue. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Olmsted 
showed  an  extended  west  portico  on  hte  plans 
and  peispectlvea  of  the  west  terraces  at  the 
time  they  were  propoeed  In  1874.  Under 
such  a  scheme  the  Image,  If  not  the  reality, 
of  the  older  portions  of  the  biilldlng  would 
be  preeerved  and  the  need  for  extensive  re- 
modeling of  the  terracea  might  be  elimi- 
nated. 

The  third  alternative,  whtdi  ao  f ar  aa  we 
know  la  the  plan  that  la  now  being  foUowed, 
has  already  bean  deaoHbed.  It  is  the  least 
deslnible  of  the  three  and  ahould  Join  the 
file  of  never-carrled-out  pluis  for  the  OapltoL 
Such  propoaala  have  a  history  that  datee 
back  to  the  original  competition  held  In  the 
spring  of  1798.  The  brief  Invitation  to  aub- 
mlt  drawings  brought  forth  a  variety  of  re- 
sponsee.  none  of  which  wae  totaUy  aatlafao- 
tory  to  the  Commissioners  or  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  submissions  Included  a  very  reepecta- 
ble  and  conservative  Oeorglan  deetgn  by 
Samuel  ICcIntlre;  a  charmingly  naive  pro- 
posal by  Plilllp  Hart  that  in  detaU  la  vaguely 
reminiscent  of  Ukdependenoe  Hall;  an  adapta- 
tion of  Palladlo's  Villa  Botunda  submitted 
by  Samuel  Dobto;  a  strange  melange  of  medi- 
eval and  Geocgian  detail  on  a  building  that 
surrounded  a  square  open  courtyard  by  James 
Diamond  of  Maryland:  and  a  fairly  aophls- 
tlcated  design,  to  judge  by  Uter  drawings 
which  have  aurvlved.  by  8tq>hen  (Etlenne 
Sulploe)  Ballet,  a  French  emigre  who  was 
then  residing  in  nilladtiphla. 

Thcmton's  winning  design,  wlUch  waa 
Bubmttted  after  the  tkom  of  the  competition 
(setting  a  preoedent  fOr  confusion  in  federal 
archltsetural  oompetitlona  peraisting  to  the 
preaent  time) ,  waa  a  far  stanplsr,  more  monu- 
mental conception  tlian  any  of  the  previous 
designs.  It  was  one  that  more  clearly  re- 
fleeted  the  deeires  of  Washington  and  JaSer- 
aoo    for    a    ON>ltol    that    would    somehow 


express  the  str«igth  and  virtues  at  the  In- 
fant republic. 

Thornton  never  had  clear  sailing  hi  the 
execution  of  his  design.  He  declined  to  sn- 
pervlse  ite  oooetruetlon;  he  lacked  the  tech- 
nical eoqwrleooe  to  carry  through  tlie  work 
on  a  major  public  building  In  a  day  iriien  the  - 
itfvhltect  was  obliged  to  provide  truly  "com- 
prehenalve  aenricea."  The  short-tempered 
doctor  thereupon  had  a  succession  of  difficul- 
ties with  Hallet,  who  was  retained  as  super- 
vising architect,  and  George  Hadfleld  who 
later  succeeded  to  the  Job.  Both  had  sought 
to  alter  his  design,  and  the  evMt-tempered 
Jamee  Hoban  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
construction  from  the  year  1796.  untU  the 
appointment  of  Benjamin  Latrobe  in  March 
ISOS. 

Latrobe  brought  to  ttie  poeltlon  an  already 
estabUshed  reputation  as  an  architect  of 
great  talent  and  skill.  He  waa  much  respect- 
ed by  President  Jefferson  and  managed  to 
Impoee  hia  own  ideaa  upon  the  interior  de- 
al^ and  in  plana  for  the  central  portion  of 
the  building  which  were  carried  out,  alter 
his  retirement  in  1817,  by  Charlee  Bulflnch 
who  completed  the  original  building  In  1820. 

Bobert  Mills,  who  was  Architect  of  Public 
Buildings  at  the  time,  propoeed  aeveral  forms 
of  extension  to  the  Capitol  in  the  year  1850. 
Mills'  designs  deserve  special  mention  for  it 
is  hard  to  iMlieve  that  they  wwe  not  the 
genesis  of  Walter's  final  designs  for  the  wings 
and  dome.  Tlie  few  sketches  ot  Mills  that 
have  siuTlved  are  much  more  like  the  Capitol 
as  we  see  it  today  than  were  Walter's  first 
competition  drawings  of  the  same  period,  for 
MUls  had  already  seized  upon  the  idea  of  • 
great  dome,  modeled  In  scale  and  form  after 
that  of  St.  Peter's,  to  be  oonstraeted  over  tiM 
foundations  of  the  rotimda. 

He  evidently  was  intrigued  by  the  idea  of 
developing  the  expanded  building  in  the 
form  of  a  croas.  the  enlarged  dune  to  act  a* 
a  dominant  foeal  point  at  the  center,  but  he 
also  prepared  drawings  of  an  extension  (A 
wings  to  the  sides  attached  with  an  Ingenloiu 
arrangement  of  interior  courts  to  prevent 
blanking  the  windows  of  the  older  building. 
MlllB'  plans  were  not  accepted  by  the  Senate, 
which  Insisted  that  a  competition  t>e  held, 
and  in  1881  President  Millard  Fillmore  ap- 
pointed Thomas  V.  Walter  as  Architect  of 
the  Capitol.  Mills  at  that  time  was  already 
70  and  died  four  years  later.  In  March  1865. 
Walter  was  47  and  destined  to  work  on  the 
Capitol  for  the  next  14  years. 

The  list  of  designs  for  "tlie  Capitol  that 
never  was"  continued  to  the  turn  of  the 
century,  and  the  more  familiar  prt^oeals  of 
Carrere  A  Hastings  for  expansion  of  the 
building  m  the  year  1905  by  the  svirvlval  of 
two  plans  for  monstrous  enlargements  sub- 
mitted by  Thomas  Walter  in  1874,  nine  years 
after  his  retirement  as  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

Walter  had  apparently  never  completely 
given  up  an  Infatuation  vrlth  his  earliest 
competition  studies,  which  extended  a  vast 
Interior  gallery  eastward  from  the  rotunda, 
and  the  years  he  had  spent  since  leaving 
Washington,  working  on  Philadelphia's  City 
Hall,  might  have  clouded  the  eethetlc  Judg- 
ment of  any  man.  The  ubiquitous  Washing- 
ton firm  of  Smithmeyer  &  Pehs  submitted  a 
grotesque  scheme  in  1881  that  would  have 
left  nothing  of  the  original  central  portion 
of  the  building  but  the  rotunda  and  dome, 
which  they  planned  to  embellish  with  eight 
additional  domed  turrets. 

Admittedly  the  present  proposal  for  the 
extension  of  the  West  Front  Is  more  modest 
than  some  that  have  been  discarded  In  the 
past,  but  It  has  neither  the  merit  of  sensi- 
tive historic  preeervatlon  nor  the  merit  of 
bold  architecttiral  concepts.  It  falls  to  the 
inevitable  level  of  an  unhappy  compromise, 
for  it  falls  to  recognize  that  time  has 
changed  what  can  and  oannot  be  done  to  this 
one  building  that  symbolises  the  asplratlonB 
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and  growth  of  the  country  trom  the  time  of 
its  founding  through  the  i«e  of  confidence 
and  material  proeperity  wlilch  characterized 
the  last  decades  of  the  10th  century. 

If  the  old  stones  of  the  Cbpltol  are  crum- 
bling let  them  be  restored,  $(  replaced  if  need 
be,  but  let  us  refrain  from  {padding  its  bones 
with  layers  of  rooms  until  it  becomes  a 
shapeless  mass  signifying  hothlng  but  its 
own  bulk.  Congress  deeeifves  a  mld-20th 
century  answer  to  Its  sp46e  needs,  not  a 
misguided  nUd-ieth  centun  alteration  to  a 
venerable  bulldmg  deserving  of  respectful 
preservation. 


STATUfSMT    or    TBK    AMIXUf^N    XMSTrrVTX    OF 
ASCI 

The  Institute  believes  tl^it  the  Capitol  of 
the  United  States  is  a  vitaljy  important  sym- 
bol of  our  nation's  govertvnent.  As  such, 
it  should  be  preserved.  If  reconstruction  is 
structurally  necessary,  it  should  be  carried 
out  In  strict  accordance  With  the  present 
design.  If  the  Capitol  conjtinues  to  expand, 
it  will  rapidly  lose  all  rei#mblance  to  the 
original  building.  The  AlX  believes  that  it 
should  be  a  permanent  poUcy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  exterior  of  the  Capitol  is  to 
remain  unchanged.  Today,  the  West  Front 
contains  the  last  remaining  external  veatlgea 
of  the  CapittM  as  it  was  <^%lnally  designed 
and  built.  It  la  the  onl^  Important  link 
with  the  beginnings  of  the  building.  If  the 
West  Front  of  the  Capitol  is  extended,  we 
wiU  have  buried  the  last  of  those  walls  that 
date  from  the  early  years  i^f  the  Republic, 
and  will  have  obscured  a  ptft  of  our  history 
that  can  never  be  restored]— Oct.  13,  1966. 


The  PREsmma  O 
of  the  Senator  has  expl 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.     I 
consent  that  I  may  be  , 
ceed  for  an  additional  3 

The  PRESmiNO  OL  _ 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  PROXBCOIE.    1 1 
to  the  distinguished  Sei. 
homa,  who  incidentally 
the   Legislative    Subcoc. 
Ck)ininittee  on  Approprial 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I 
soclate  myself  with  th 
senior  Senator  from  W_ 
issue,  and  I  urge  very  st: 
fore  any  money  is  appro 
ate  tliis  $34  or  $35  millio 
will  add  some  4.5  to  5  ac: 

area,  the  most  careful  ,., „ 

engineering  study  be  mftde  to  find  out 
if  this  is  the  only  way  that  the  west  front 
can  be  made  stable  ahid  guaranteed 
•gainst  further  deterioration. 

I  personally  am  convlii^  that  engi- 
neers can  tell  us  that  we  can  brace  and 
underpin  the  west  front,  preserving  the 
«race  of  the  old  CapiUd,  Iwithout  doing 
damage  to  the  historic  bu  llding,  and  still 
provide  for  the  contlniMd  use,  for  an- 
other 100  years,  of  this  s  Beat  edifice. 

I  thanlc  the  distingt  Ikhed  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  yielding,  and  for  his 
cooperation  In  heljrfng  preserve  this 
shrine 


The  time 

unanimous 
lowed  to  pro- 
lutes. 
Without 

happy  to  yield 
»r  from  Okla- 
chairman  of 
ttee    of   the 
Ions, 
happy  to  as- 
distinguished 
:onsin  on  this 
•ngly  that  be- 
.ted  to  initi- 
•roject,  which 
to  the  capitol 
4nd  searching 


Mr.    PROXMIRE.      Mtf 
thank  the  distinguished 
Oklahoma  for  his  remarl  i 
*«ST  noNT  nopoaai,  a  mai  i  wal 

A  TBtPLX  raOFAllD 


toe 


Mr.  President,  in  one  o 
Phatlc  and  powerful  edjHbrials 
'cad  in  a  long,  long  time 
Po«t  Sunday  ripped  into 
extend  the  west  front  of 

The  Post  calls  for  a  Na^nal 
we  To  Save  the  Nation's 


President,  I 
Senator  from 


OTTTBAOa — 


the  most  em- 

I  have 

Washington 

.he  proposal  to 

W  Capitol. 

Commit- 

Ctipitol  to  show- 


er petitions  down  upon  the  Congress  to 
persuade  this  body  to  relent,  to  demand 
the  kind  of  full  open  hearings  on  this 
proposal — which  have  not  been  held — 
with  adequate  advance  notice  and  with 
representaUves  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  and  other  competent 
and  critical  bodies  invited  to  appear. 

The  editorial  concludes: 

Men  who  would  lay  their  unhallowed 
hands  on  this  sacred  structure  are  Indiffer- 
ent to  the  glorious  episodes  of  our  past,  ig- 
norant of  the  architectural  merit  of  one  of 
the  great  buildings  of  the  world  and  indiffer- 
ent to  every  consideration  of  national  pride 
and  honor.    This  outrage  must  be  stopped. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricokd  the  editorial  to 
which  I  have  referred,  entitled  "(i.  Na- 
tional Outrage."  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Sunday.  Jime  19,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

A  Natiomai.  Outkaok 

If  the  pe<9le  of  the  United  States  mean 
to  save  their  historic  Capitol,  so  filled  with 
reminders  of  great  events  in  the  Natton's  life. 
they  must  swiftly  make  it  clear  to  Congress 
that  they  do  not  wish  this  national  monu- 
ment submitted  to  the  hammer  and  ball  of 
the  demolition  crews  about  to  descend  upon 
it. 

Under  the  guidance  of  J.  Oeorge  Stewart 
(by  act  of  Congreaa  and  not  by  grace  of  any 
academic  benediction)  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  Congress  is  about  to  conunlt  on  the 
Ca{Htol  an  act  of  vandallam  without  prece- 
dent in  this  coimtrys  life.  The  British  in 
1814  greaUy  damaged  the  Capitol.  The  re- 
modeling of  the  East  Front  destroyed  a 
facade  before  which  the  great  ceremonies  of 
the  Nation  took  place.  But  the  destruction 
and  rebuilding  of  the  West  Front  exceeds 
even  theee  disasters.  A  structure  fashioned 
by  genius  and  executed  by  artists  U  to  be 
remodeled  by  a  man  presiunptuous  enough 
to  tMlleve  he  can  do  t>etter.  And  his  pre- 
sumption Is  the  more  offensive  because  the 
best  that  he  can  do  stands  Just  across  the 
Capitol  grounds  where  the  new  House  Office 
Building  presents  to  the  world  a  staggering 
example  of  how  many  architectural  abomina- 
tions can  be  combined  in  one  buUdlng  if  you 
have  the  money. 

A  National  Conunittee  to  Save  the  Nation's 
Capitol  should  be  formed  at  once.  It  ought 
to  shower  petitions  down  upon  Congress  un- 
til that  body  is  persuaded  to  relent.  It  ought 
to  demand  that  which  it  hSa  not  received — 
adequate  open  hearings  and  a  fair  discus- 
sion of  the  requirements  of  the  old  buUd- 
lng. It  ought  to  compel  Congress  to  ex- 
amine the  alternative  to  the  demolition  of 
the  West  PYont — the  reconstruction  of  the 
front  aa  It  stands,  if  it  Is  in  need  to  r^>alr. 
It  ought  to  hold  Congress  to  the  pledge 
given  the  Nation  in  1058  by  Speaker  Sam 
Raybiu-n  who  then  said  while  the  East  Front 
waa  being  buUt:  "We  are  not  going  to  do 
anything  with  the  weat  end."  It  ought  to 
make  it  clear  to  Congress  that  it  prefers  a 
work  of  genius  by  Thornton,  Latrobe  and 
BtUfinch  to  anything  that  the  designers  and 
buUders  of  the  new  House  Office  Building  can 
bring  forth. 

Men  who  would  lay  their  unhaUowed  hands 
on  this  sacred  structive  are  indifferent  to 
the  glorious  episodes  of  our  past.  Ignorant 
of  the  architectural  merit  of  one  of  the  great 
buildings  of  the  world  and  indifferent  to 
every  consideration  of  national  pride  and 
honor.   This  outrage  must  be  stopped. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  morning  the 
Post  returned  to  the  fray  with  a  moving 
documentation  of  the  basis  for  keeping 


this  magnificent  Capitol  Building  as  it 

is. 

The  Post  quotes  the  distinguished  his- 
torian Allan  Nevins,  who  has  called  the 
Capitol  "the  best-loved  and  rever«d 
building  in  America,  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica in  stone,  the  major  symbol  of  the 
NaUon." 

Today's  editorial  concludes: 

The  wrecker's  baU  will  aoon  do  for  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol  what  the  Nasi 
bombers  did  for  the  House  of  Commons.  Is 
there  no  American  of  equal  devotion  to  the 
temple  of  American  democracy  who  can  in- 
sist that  when  it  is  rebuilt,  it  will  be  kept 
as  It  was? 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricoiid  the 
editorial  entitled  "The  Temple  Pro- 
faned," published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  today.  June  21,  1966. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ThX  TbMPLB  PaOFAKED 

"We  have  buUt  no  national  temples  but 
the  Capitol,"  said  Rufus  Choate.  Now  that 
temple  is  to  be  pntfaned  and  the  architec- 
tural genius  of  Thornton,  Bulfinch,  Latrobe, 
and  Walter  la  to  be  buried  under  cafeteriaa 
and  other  conveniences. 

Allan  Nevins  has  described  the  Capitol  aa 
"the  best-loved  and  most  revered  building 
in  America."  He  luM  called  it  "the  spirit  of 
America  in  Stone."  He  has  said  it  is  "His- 
tory— the  Major  Symbol  of  the  NaUon." 

But  the  noble  western  front  of  tlie  buUd- 
lng with  Ita  handaome  classic  walla  and  its 
caacading  ataircasea  must  give  way  to  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  Congreaamen 
who  need  more  room.  Whether  the  exterior 
walls  are  or  are  not  safe  la  a  matter  for 
competent  engineers  to  deeids.  They  have 
stood  less  than  200  years  and  sandstone 
structures  of  the  kind  elsewhere  have  lasted 
for  hundreds  of  years.  If  they  are  unaafe, 
they  can  be  rebuilt  and  replaced  without 
alteration  of  the  original  design. 

When  bombs  destroyed  the  British  Houae 
of  Commons  in  the  900-yea'-old  palace  of 
Westminster  on  the  River  Thames  on  May 
10,  1041,  the  Impulse  of  the  whole  Britlah 
nation  waa  Ita  reatoraUon,  not  its  modifica- 
tion. When  he  vialted  the  vast  ruin  on  Oct. 
29,  1943,  Winston  Churchill  gaaed  upon  the 
wreckage  and  said :  "There  I  learnt  my  craft, 
and  there  it  is  now,  a  heap  of  rubble.  I  am 
glad  that  it  is  in  my  power,  when  it  is  re- 
built, to  keep  it  as  it  waa." 

The  English  people,  led  by  ChurchiU,  in- 
sisted   that   the    House   be    restored,    even 
though  the  reproduction  can  seat  but  437 
j>t  the  627  members. 

The  wrecker's  baU  aoon  wiU  do  for  the 
weet  front  of  the  Capitol  what  the  Nail 
bombers  did  for  the  Houae  of  Commona.  Is 
there  no  American  of  equal  devotion  to  the 
temple  of  American  democracy  who  can  In- 
sUt  that  when  it  U  rebuilt,  it  wUl  be  kept  aa 
it  was? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  jrleld  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMmE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
more  minutes. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  simply  wish  to  say 
that  I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, and  h(q)e  the  entire  Senate  will 
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give  some  tlioaght  to  vhat  Is  proposed 
with  reference  to  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol. 

It  is  Quite  true,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  and  as  the  editorial  has  also  stated, 
he  has  quoted  that  the  Capitol  Buiktlnf 
is  a  mcmument  to  the  entire  country. 
The  question  of  efOdency  and  financing 
of  new  Q>ace  Is  an  effort  which  should  be 
met  by  some  method  other  than  destroy- 
ing this  historic  front. 


SCHOOL  UaX.  PROORAM  SUPPLIES 
ESSENTIAL  VITAMINS,  MINERALB 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  proposal  to  slice  the 
special  mlBc  program  by  80  percoit  could 
have  disastrous  effects  on  the  health  of 
our  Natten.  If  this  legislation  were  en- 
acted, the  18  million  children  receiving 
FWeral  help  in  purchasing  school  milk 
would  shrink  to  3  million  children.  The 
remaining  IS  million,  Including  millions 
of  children  «iu>  come  from  low-income 
families,  would  have  to  pay  the  full  cost 
of  any  milk  they  consumed  in  school  or 
day  camp. 

Obviously,  many  minions  of  these  chil- 
dren stmp^  would  stop  drinking  milk. 
This  could  have  a  substantial  Impact  on 
the  dietary  habits  and  future  health  of 
theee  young  people. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  has  con- 
tributed to  the  health  of  our  Nation  in 
the  past  In  1940  cme  could  walk  down 
the  streets  of  any  major  American  dty 
and  see  the  bowed  legs  of  children  suf- 
fering from  rickets.  This  is  no  longer 
true.  Tills  rtlsease  has  been  «lHm^natfn^^ 
in  large  part  through  the  ready  avall- 
abUity  of  Vitamin  D  fortlfled  milk. 

Pellagra  is  another  disease  that  was 
highly  prevalent  not  too  many  years  ago. 
The  usual  cycle  followed  was  pellagra. 
hoq>ltslliMittem,  and  treatment  with  vita- 
mins and  diet,  return  to  home  followed 
by  the  old  diet,  followed  by  pellaip*  and 
hnspltalliattan  again.  Once  more  the 
ready  availability  of  milk,  with  its  pro- 
tein quaUtar  and  content  of  tryptophan, 
spelled  the  end  for  this  serious  dietary 
disease  in  most  sectors  of  our  populatlcm. 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
sUtedthat: 

Milk  and  milk  pcoducta  . .  .  eontxlbuto  mp- 
praOxaatoly  M  pw  mat  at  Um  protein,  19 
per  cent  of  the  oelcium,  mnd  4T  per  oent  of 
tbe  rtbolUvin  la  tbe  natloaAl  diet. 

llwae  are  among  the  facts  and  figures 
which  eiplain  the  outcry  from  Congress 
and  the  people  alike  over  jtlans  to  cut  the 
school  milk  program.  Such  a  move  wouU 
be  taken  at  the  expense  of  the  health 
of  future  generations  of  Americans. 


WHY  NOT  PACE  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT 
VIETNAMt 

Mr.  ORUSNING.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  10  minutes. 

The  FRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  H^thout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President. 
new^MPar  headlines  reveal  that  at  his 
last  press  ocmf erenoe  President  Johnson 
Indloatad  that  he  would  "raise  the  cost 


of  aggression  at  its  source"  by  intensified 
use  of  alrpower. 

This  is  a  threat  of  further  escalation. 
It  is  an  indication  that  the  dally  bomb- 
ing will  be  carried  further  North. 

On  many  previous  occasions,  the  Presi- 
dent has  said,  "We  seek  no  wider  war." 
Yet  it  is  steadily  widening. 

The  edmlnistratkm's  answer  invaria- 
bly is  that  we  have  to  escalate  because 
our  adversaries  escalate. 

This  is  precisely  the  gloomy  outlook  so 
clearly  spelled  out  in  the  Blansfleld  re- 
port after  his  return  in  company  with 
four  other  Senators — ^Muskis  and 
Iwotm,  Democrats;  Aikin  and  Bogos, 
Republicans — ^f  rom  an  Intensive  study  on 
the  ground  in  southeast  Asia.  Tlieymade 
it  clear  that  it  was  an  open-end  war  and 
that  each  side  would  escalate  to  meet  the 
other's  escalation. 

To  what  end?  Further  deaths  of  fine 
young  Americans,  whose  number  killed 
in  combat  already  has  passed  4,000,  with 
over  20,000  wounded,  many  crippled  for 
life,  countless  thousands  of  North  and 
South  Vietnamese  killed,  uany  of  than 
noncombatants,  women  and  children. 
The  undeclared  war  is  costing  close  to 
$2  billion  a  month  and  so  the  great  do- 
mestic programs,  so  brilliantly  enacted 
in  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
under  President  Johnson's  masterful 
leadership,  are  going  down  the  drain. 

And  yet  the  facts,  so  consistently  Ig- 
nored and  even  denied  by  tint  adminis- 
tration, disclose  the  total  lack  of  Justi- 
fication of  our  present  and  our  continu- 
ing actions  in  southeast  Asia. 

These  facts  must  be  repeated  to  offset 
the  completely  misleading  propaganda 
whkh  continues  to  emanate  tram  the 
White  House,  the  Pentagon,  and  the 
State  Department. 

Item:  We  were  not  asked  by  a  friendly 
government  In  South  Vietnam  to  help  it 
repel  aggression. 

We  asked  ourselves  in. 

Item:  It  is  not  true  a  solemn  commit- 
ment was  made  by  three  Presidents  to 
do  what  we  are  ^ing- 

President  Elsenhower  merely  proffered 
economic  aid  and  that  cauUtloned  on 
reforms  and  performance  which  were 
never  carried  out  either  by  the  Diem  re- 
gime or  by  the  eight  stdtsequent  self- 
lnu)osed  regimes. 

Item:  President  Kennedy,  accepting 
the  bad  advice  of  Secretary  McNamara, 
escalated  the  number  of  advisers  from 
the  600  in  South  Vletziam,  as  part  of  the 
military  mission  established  by  President 
Eisenhower,  to  a  total  of  20.000.  But  he 
sent  no  troops  to  combat.  No  American 
lives  were  lost  in  combat  during  the  ad- 
mlnlstratl(»is  of  Presidents  Elsenhower 
and  Kennedy. 

Item:  Regrettably,  after  a  campaign 
in  which  President  Johnson  led  the 
American  people  to  believe  he  would 
achieve  a  peaceable  aolutUm  in  southeast 
Asia,  he  sent  our  troops  into  ccnnbat.  No 
previous  President— neither  Elsenhower 
nw  Kennedy— had  done  that 

The  more  recent  ofBdal  Justifications 
that  article  4  of  the  SBATO  Treaty  war- 
rants our  military  actions  are  also 
groundless. 

Tbit  article  provides  that  In  the  event 
of  alleged  aggressUm.  all  the  signatories 


will  consult,  and  by  unanimous  agree- 
ment resolve  on  a  course  of  action,  which 
mvust  be  In  accord  wlUi  each  nation's  con- 
stitutional processes. 

We  never  asked  the  signatories— 
Oreat  Britain,  France,  Pakistan,  TbBi- 
land,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Philippines — to  consult.  Had  we  done  so, 
there  would  have  been  no  unanimous  de- 
cision, since  both  France  and  Pakistan 
are  opposed  to  our  course.  Finally,  ac- 
tion in  accord  with  our  constitutional 
processes  would  have  required  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  Congress.  We  have 
not  had  it. 

It  seems  clear  that  each  subsequent 
escalation  has  been  expected  to  bring 
"victory."   What  are  the  realities? 

Item:  President  Johnson  accepted  and 
acted  on  the  same  kind  of  bad  advice 
that  led  President  Kennedy  into  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  fiasco. 

Item:  Each  time  the  advice  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  proffered  as  the  solu- 
tion to  his  dilemma  and  would  bring  the 
adversary  to  his  knees. 

"Bomb  North  Vietnam.  Iliat  wiU  do 
it."  We  bombed  for  18  months.  It  has 
not  done  It 

"Send  In  the  Marines.  That  will  do  It." 
It  has  not. 

"Send  in  more  ground  troops.  That 
will  do  it."  There  are  360,000  there  now, 
plus  tbe  fieet  offshore  with  70,000  aboard 
and  40,000  in  Thailand. 

It  has  not  done  it. 

"Send  in  more  troops.  Raise  the 
number  to  400,000."    It  is  being  done. 

We  will  bomb  further  north,  the  Presi- 
dent now  warns  Hanoi;  perpetuating  the 
myth  that  N(Mth  Vietnam  is  the  sg- 
gressor. 

In  the  course  of  all  tUs.  United  States 
has  violated: 

First.  United  Nations  Charter,  articles 
1.  a,  33,  and  S7. 

Second.  The  SEATO  Treaty,  article  1. 

Third.  The  unilateral  commitment  by 
Walter  BedeU  Smith  to  support  the 
Geneva  Agreements. 

Fourth.  The  aforementioned  pledges 
to  send  in  no  additional  troop  or  war 
material  into  Vietnam. 

The  regrettable  and  d^^resslng  fact  in 
an  this  is  that  it  is  the  United  States 
which  is  the  aggressor  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  United  States,  soadlng  its  forces 
halfway  around  the  world,  injected  It- 
self Into  a  civil  war.  AU  those  present 
at  the  time  of  our  invasion  were  Viet- 
namese— South  Vietnamese  fighting  a 
a  corrupt  and  opjTresslve  government, 
thus  revolting  against  the  denial  of 
promised  elections,  aided  later  by  infll- 
tratCH-s  from  North  Vietnam. 

The  continued  support  by  tbe  United 
States  of  corrupt,  self-imposed,  and 
malod<m>us  regimes  reveals  the  folly  of 
our  whole  performance. 

The  original  premises  Justifying  our 
mlUtary  involvement,  although  false, 
have  now  been  shown  to  be  completely 
f  ancif  uL  We  are  not  supporting  free- 
dom or  saving  a  brave  and  gallant  people. 
We  are  supporting  a  corrupt,  sdf -impos- 
ing dictatorship 

Last  year,  19t6.  there  were  96.000  de- 
sertions from  tbe  South  Vietnamese 
Army. 
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And  yet  we  are  drafting  our  boys  and 
sending  them  to  soutbfeast  Asia  to  fight 
and  die  for  this  caii^  which  has  so 
little  support  from  ij^e  people  we  are 
presumably  aiding. 

The  great  myth  is  |hat  Hanoi  is  the 
viUain.  True,  the  Noi  t(h  Vietnamese  are 
aiding  the  Vietcong  tiit  their  aid  came 
after  our  own  violattin  of  our  agree- 
ment— our  support  oU  !Diem's  refusal  to 
abide  by  the  Geneva  Agreements  and 
hold  elections.  j  j 

In  all  American  hliiory,  of  which  we 
have  had  so  much  re4son  to  be  proud, 
the  United  States  has  pot  committed  so 
tragic  an  error.  The  consequences  can 
only  be  disasUous.       1 1 

The  administration!)  allegations  that 
we  are  willing  to  negotiate  with  any 
government  avoids  and  evades  the  fact 
that  the  adversary  isjnot  a  government 
but  the  National  Liberation  Front  or 
Vietcong,  with  which  [President  Johnson 
has  consistently  refiised  to  negotiate. 
Until  that  is  done,  it  i^  nonsense  to  assert 
that  we  have  exhausted  every  effort  to 
achieve  peace.  I 

Likewise,  we  have  nfti  carried  the  issue 
before  the  Security  Council,  as  we  are 
required  to  do  by  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Why  have  we  not  dq^e  this?  Because, 
obviously,  the  free  discussion  that  would 
take  place  in  the  United  Nations  would 
reveal  the  unpleasant  truth,  which  is, 
that  the  United  States{  Is  the  aggressor. 

Is  there  a  way  outP  Yes.  Lay  the 
issue  before  the  Unitldd  Nations.  Stop 
the  bombing.  Agree] to  negotiate  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front.  Ask  for 
a  cease  fire.  Promls^  jbo  hold  Vietnam- 
wide  elections,  supervised  by  the  United 
Nations,  not  merely  in  South  Vietnam 
but  in  aU  Vietnam  ak  promised  in  the 
Geneva  accord.  Agree  to  abide  by  the 
results,  and  pledge  a  phased  withdrawal 
of  our  troops  once  peace  is  established. 
It  might  not  work.  But  why  not  try  it? 
We  have  not  tried  it.  i  Until  we  do,  until 
we  make  these  proppaLs  clearly,  em- 
phatically, unmistakably,  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  allege  that  w^  have  tried  to  se- 
cure peace — that  objc 
passing  day  more  an*^ 
fervently  seek. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.GRUENING.   I  Meld. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mrl  I  President  once 
again  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  made 
a  statement  on  what  ij  consider  to  be  our 
iUegal  and  Immoral  doKirse  of  action  in 
South  Vietnam  and  Nitth  Vietnam,  with 
which  statement  I  am  on  complete  agree- 
ment 

I  associate  myself  wk^  his  remarks. 


Jtive  which  every 
more  Americans 

resident,  wlU  the 


THE  BANK 


fER  ACT 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  some  days 
ago  I  sent  the  Washington  Post  a  letter 
to  the  editor  in  which  if  set  forth  certain 
facts  In  regard  to  the  participation  of  the 


[Mr.  Robertson] 
on   a   bank 


Senator  fnwn  Virginia* 
in    the   legislative   rooord 
merger  biU  bi  the  Seiiiite. 

In  the  letter  I  point  ^  1  out  the  position 
that  the  Senator  from  <  Irglnla  had  taken 
with  respect  to  three  ( i^ses  in  this  coun- 
try. One  case  hivolve<:  action  on  the  part 


«rf  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  with  re- 
^Dect  to  action  that  it  is  proceeding  to 
litigate  in  connection  with  a  bank  in  Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

I  think  in  fairness  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  that  I  owed  it  to  the  record  to 
write  the  letter  that  I  wrote  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

Last  Sunday  an  abbreviated  form  of 
the  letter  was  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  But  its  abbreviation  is  fair 
neither  to  the  contents  of  the  letter  that 
I  sent  the  Washington  Post  nor,  in  my 
judgment,  to  the  record  of  the  Senator 
f  rom  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  letter  that  I  wrote  the 
Washington  Post,  as  well  as  the  abbre- 
viated letter  which  the  Washington  Post 
published  and  attributed  to  me,  be  print- 
ed in  the  RxcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 
[From  the  Washington  Poet,  June  19,  1966] 

ROBXRTSON   PSAISKO 

[Letters  to  the  Editor  Version] 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  several 
news  stories  which  have  appeared  In  your 
columns  over  last  weekend  and  to  an  edito- 
rial which  appeared  on  June  14  concerning 
Senator  Robektson  and  bis  interest  In  banks 
and  banking,  particularly  In  the  Bank  Merg- 
er Act  Amendments  of  1966  and  the  relation 
of  that  law  to  the  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  City. 

In  the  news  articles  and  editorial,  It  Is 
suggested  that  the  principal  significance  of 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  Amendments  of  1966 
was  the  relief  of  three  banks  from  antitrust 
prosecution  and  that  the  gratitude  of  bank- 
ers to  Senator  Robertson  is  based  primarily 
on  tbe  special  relief  provided  for  three 
banks  against  which  antitrust  cases  were 
pending  at  the  time  the  Act  was  passed. 

The  Bank  Merger  Act  Amendments  of  1966 
restored  the  congressional  Intent  to  give  pri- 
mary importance  to  the  public  Interest, 
which  had  been  developed  In  tbe  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960. 

The  new  standards  and  procedures  for 
bank  mergers  written  Into  the  1966  Bank 
Merger  Act  were  In  turn  written  Into  tbe 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amendments, 
and  this  action  was  sustained  last  week 
by  a  roll  call  vote  of  64  to  16 — a  clear  ex- 
pression of  congressional  Intent  on  the  rela- 
tion between  banking  and  tbe  antitrust  laws. 

While  I  have  not  always  agreed  with  all 
the  provisions  of  the  banking  bills  which 
Senator  Robertson  has  propK)eed  and  canted 
through  to  enactment,  I  think  It  ie  quite 
clear  that  the  legislation  he  has  sponsored 
In  the  field  of  banking  has  been  of  broad 
public  Interest  and  Importance. 

Watnx  Moksx, 
VS.  Senator  From  Oregon. 

Washinoiok. 

[Letter  to  the  editor.  Washington  Poet, 
actual  copy] 

JTTXK  16,  1966. 
The  Eorroa, 
The  WasKington  Post. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sn:  My  attention  has  been  called  to 
several  news  stories  which  have  appeared  In 
your  coliunns  over  the  weekend  and  to  an 
editorial  which  appeared  on  June  14  con- 
cerning Senator  Robestbon  and  his  Interest 
in  banks  and  banking,  particularly  in  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  Amendments  of  1966  and 
tbe  relation  of  that  law  to  the  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  tJompany  of  New  Tork  City. 
In  the  news  articles  and  edit<x1al.  It  Is  sug- 
gested that  tbe  principal  significance  of  tbe 
Bank  Merger  Act  Amendments  of  1966  waa 


the  relief  of  three  banks  from  antitrust  pros- 
ecution and  that  the  gratitude  of  bankers  to 
Senator  Robkhtson  is  based  primarily  on  the 
special  relief  provided  for  three  banks  against 
which  antitrust  cases  were  pendlitg  at  the 
time  the  Act  was  passed. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  an  accurate  or  fair 
presentation.  As  a  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  for  two  years,  1956 
to  1967,  I  was  deeply  Involved  in  two  major 
pieces  of  legislation  Senator  Robertson  han- 
dled in  1056  and  1957— the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act,  which  was  enacted  In  1966, 
and  the  Financial  Institutions  bill,  which 
was  considered  by  the  Committee  In  1956  eind 
passed  the  Senate  In  1957  and  which,  though 
It  did  not  become  law  as  such,  contained 
most  of  tbe  amendments  to  banking  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  since  that  time. 

The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
was  a  major  piece  of  regulatory  legislation 
designed  to  prevent  undue  extension  of  bank 
concentration  through  the  holding  company 
device  and  to  separate  banking  from  unre- 
lated businesses.  It  contained  two  broad 
open-end  exemptions  to  which  I  objected  at 
the  time  and  which  I  am  glad  to  say  Senator 
Robertson  has  now  closed  in  the  current 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amendments, 
which  the  Senate  passed  on  June  7  and  which 
are  now  pending  in  the  House:  the  first  for 
long-term  trusts  and  charitable  institutions 
applying  to  the  Alfred  I.  duPont  Trust  Fund, 
the  second  for  regulated  Investment  com- 
panies and  their  afflllates  applying  to  the 
Financial  General  Corporation. 

Another  major  bill  which  Senator  RoBtatT- 
SOM  brought  Into  being  was  tbe  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1960,  based  on  a  provision  In  his  Finan- 
cial Institutions  bUl  of  1967  and  a  1956  Pul- 
bright  bill,  all  of  which  were  fotinded  on  the 
imderstanding  that  the  antitrust  laws  either 
did  not  apply  to  bank  mergers  or  at  least  did 
not  provide  effective  control.  For  example.  It 
was  universally  understood  by  all  responsible 
officials,  Including  leading  members  at  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  r^iresentatlves  of 
the  Justice  Department,  that  Section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  did  not  apply  to  bank  mergers. 

In  recent  decisions,  the  Supreme  Court 
applied  the  strict  rule  of  the  Clayton  Act 
that  competitive  factors  were  tbe  sole  and 
controlling  factors  to  be  considered  In  bank 
merger  cases,  nullifying  tbe  congressional  In- 
tent spoiled  out  in  the  Bank  Mttgtr  Act  of 
1960  that  the  public  Interest — the  public 
convenience  and  necessity — should  be  the 
final  controlling  oonalderaUon  In  bank 
merger  cases. 

When  tbe  Justice  Department's  efforts  to 
break  up  the  merged  banks  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  and  New  T<xk  made  clear  the 
losses  and  damages  which  would  Inevitably 
result  from  their  attempts  to  "demerge" 
theae  baitks.  Senator  RoanTaoM  Introduced 
a  bill  to  exempt  aU  bank  mergers  from  tbe 
Clayton  Act  and  the  Sherman  Act.  Tbls 
bill  was  amended,  and,  as  it  eventually  be- 
came law  this  year.  It  terminated,  as  far  as 
the  Clayton  Act  and  Section  1  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  are  concerned,  the  three  pending 
cases  involving  mergers  consummated  before 
the  Philadelphia  decision — the  Manufactur- 
ers Hanover  case,  the  Lexington,  Kentvusky, 
case  and  tbe  Continental  Illinois  case.  The 
three  cases  involving  mergers  consummated 
after  tbe  PhUadelphla  decision,  when  tbe 
new  law  had  been  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  were  not  exempted  but  were  to  be 
bandied  under  the  new  standards  written 
Into  the  1966  Bank  Merger  Act  Amendments, 
like  all  subsequent  mergers. 

Unfortimately  tbe  Department  of  Justice 
Is  attempting  to  continue  the  proceedings 
started  under  the  antlmonopoly  provisions 
of  Section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act,  contrary  to 
tbe  Intent  of  tbe  Congress  and  tbe  repre- 
sentations of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Tbe  Bank  Merger  Act  Amendments  of  1966 
restored  the  cnngre— Innnl  Intent  to  give  pri- 
mary   Importance   to   the   public    Interest, 
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vbleh  had  bMfB  diT«la|Md  la  the  Bank 
llOTgw  Act  of  IMO.  AfUr  tb*  pMMc«  of  th* 
IMO  Act.  Pratfdant  Jobnaon.  tben  Majority 
Xiaadar.  mada  tha  (ollowlog  oomment: 

"Afiin,  Z  want  to  eipraai  my  eoogratula- 
tlona  to  Sanator  BoaBtnoM  and  Baaator  Pdi> 
aaxoBT  and  Senator  Oapehart  and  the  other 
memban  of  the  BanMng  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee for  the  peralatenoe  and  the  thorough- 
naea  and  the  ■tataamanahlp  which  they  have 
dlaplayed  in  carrying  thla  matter  through 
to  a  aatlafaetory  conclualon." 

The  new  atandarda  azul  procedurea  for 
bank  mergers  written  Into  the  1068  Bank 
Merger  Act  were  In  tiim  written  Into  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amendments, 
and  thla  action  waa  suatalned  last  week  by 
a  roU  call  vote  of  84  to  16 — a  clear  ezpreeslcm 
of  eoogrsaslMial  Intent  on  tbe  relation  be- 
tween banking  and  the  antitrust  laws.  And 
after  tbe  paaaage  of  the  bUl  Senator  Mams- 
nxLD,  the  Majority  Leader,  commented  that 
Senator  RoBBoaoif  "once  again  has  served 
thla  body  with  the  tmpaialleled  distinction 
and  wisdom  which  haa  characterised  his 
nuuiy  years  of  public  service." 

While  I  have  not  always  agreed  with  all 
the  provlalona  of  the  banking  bllla  which 
Senator  BoaaaxaoM  haa  propoaed  and  oar- 
rted  through  to  enactment,  I  think  It  la  quite 
clear  that  tbe  legislation  he  has  sp<maored 
in  the  field  of  banking  has  been  of  broad 
public  Intereat  and  Importance. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Wathk  Moaas. 


IRREBPONBIBLE  USE  OF  FEDERAL 
HOU8ZNO  ADMINISTRATION  IN- 
SURANCE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  be  pconltted  to  proceed  for  15  minutes. 

Tlie  PRBSIDINO  OFVTCER  (Mr.  Kxn- 
irsDT  of  New  Toric).  Without  objec- 
ticm.  it  isso  wdered.  - 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  appears  that  a  group  of  ir- 
responslMe  promoters  and  builders  have 
derised  a  unique  method  of  using  the 
FHA  insurance  to  finance  their  qweula- 
tlve  coostructian  ot  muHifamUy  units 
throughout  the  country. 

These  9eculatiTe  promoters  are  giv- 
ing little  or  no  attention  to  the  prospec- 
tive success  of  the  projects,  their  primary 
interest  being  in  the  quick  profits  reaped 
from  inflated  maricups  of  previously  un- 
developed land,  a  generous  allowance  of 
builder's  fees  to  their  own  construction 
firms,  and  architect's  fees  on  a  percent- 
age basis  which  oftUmes  are  in  excess  of 
the  actual  payments. 

To  make  this  scheme  more  profitable. 
elieap  land  located  in  marginal  (v  iso- 
lated areas  is  purchased  and  then  un- 
loaded on  the  Government  through  gen- 
erous appraisals  of  the  lots  on  the  basis 
of  betnc  a  developed  area. 

The  result  is  that  many  of  these  taoi- 
ects,  particularly  the  multifamily  units, 
are  going  broke  as  fast  as  they  are  being 
onmplfted  ofttimes  even  before  eon- 
struetfam  is  completed.  The  promoter, 
having  collected  his  guide  proflts  through 
a  maitap  of  the  land,  builder's  fees,  et 
cetera,  now  abandons  the  project  In 
many  Instances  without  paying  the  sub- 
contraotors  and  suppliers.  Tlie  result  Is 
that  soores  of  onall  suboootraeton  and 
suppUsn  are  folBc  broke,  since  FHA  aa- 
sumes  no  rssponslbUity  and  apparently 
has  no  ooooam  as  to  whether  ornot  they 


The  blanket  mortgage  protects  the 
Oovemment — as  far  as  it  can  be  pro- 
tected— in  cases  of  110-pereent  mort- 
gages as  the  payments  are  made  to  spon- 
sors in  accordance  with  progress  on 
construction  projects,  without  regard  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  supplier  and  sub- 
CMitractors  are  being  paid. 

Ifr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  desire  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware for  bringing  before  the  Senate  a 
situation  that  certainly  merits  attention. 
Information  has  come  to  me  bearing  out 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  Some  scan- 
dals and  some  wrongdoing  have  occurred 
In  this  area,  and  they  merit  an  investi- 
gation as  soon  as  the  calendars  of  the 
appropriate  committees  permit. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Seoator  from  Delaware  a  question.  Is  it 
not  quite  likely  that  the  evil  procedure 
that  promotes  or  presents  an  opportu- 
nity for  wrongdoing  is  the  fact  that  in- 
dividuals can  go  into  building  projects 
without  any  of  their  own  money  being 
Involved? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  Another  Instance,  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  Is  that  a  promoter  can  start 
half  a  dozen  projects  simultaneously, 
each  under  a  different  corporate  name. 
If  one  project  succeeds  he  keeps  the  one 
that  succeeds:  and  if  the  other  five  go 
broke  he  turns  them  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

There  Is  no  requirement  for  the  en- 
dorsement by  the  promoter  or  the 
builder  of  the  various  projects,  lliat  is 
a  correction  in  procedure  that  should  be 
adopted.  Surely,  they  should  have  to 
pledge  some  collateral  or  some  assets  to 
back  the  loan  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 

There  might  be  certain  Instances 
where  an  individual  building  a  home  in 
which  he  is  going  to  live  should  be 
granted  a  100-percent  loan.  Even  then, 
however,  the  situation  contains  many 
proUems  and  dangers. 

If  someone  is  gcdng  into  the  business 
of  commercial  building  for  profit,  for 
rent,  and  for  resale,  the  Government 
shoiild  require  him  to  invest  some  money 
of  his  own.  to  the  end  that  busineBsllke 
practices  and  honest  procedures  wlU  be 
followed  for  tbe  protection  of  their  own 
money:  and  in  so  doing,  they  will  pro- 
tect the  Government's  money.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  WTTJJAMfl  of  Delaware.  There 
is  no  question  about  it. 

So  far  as  the  allowances  for  the  cost 
of  the  land  are  concerned.  I  believe  the 
Government  should  go  beyond  the  ap- 
praised valuation  of  the  land  to  the  ac- 
tual Investment  of  the  individual,  which 
ofttimes  takes  place  a  few  days  earlier, 
to  determine  the  actual  cost. 

I  have  no  objection  to  a  promoter  or 
a  builder  or  an  individual  making  a 
profit  on  the  land.  That  is  our  Ameri- 
can system.  But  let  him  make  his  profit 
after  the  project  succeeds,  llie  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  permitted  to  under- 
write the  profit  in  the  beginning  so  that 


the  builder  would  have  no  concern  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  project  is  a  success. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  money  being  the 
taxpayers'  money.  I  believe  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  matter  is 
checked  into.  We  know  full  well  that 
many  of  the  people  engaged  in  building 
projects  are  absolutely  honest  and  faith- 
ful in  their  performance.  Neither 
would  we  indict,  by  any  means,  the  vast 
number  of  Oovemment  oflicialB  Involved, 
because  probably  only  a  few  of  them 
have  been  lax  or  in  some  way  permitted 
this  situation  to  develop. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
completely  with  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
bradca.  I  have  pointed  this  out  in  my 
ronarks  today.  The  overwhelming  per- 
centage of  the  builders  and  the  Govern- 
ment employees  are  attempting  to  do  a 
good  Job,  but  the  few  who  are  not  are 
causing  these  problems. 

I  invite  attention  to  one  other  weak- 
ness in  our  present  system  as  it  is  being 
administered  in  this  lending  agency: 
Then  is  no  master  file  as  to  the  record 
of  payments  or  the  credit  standing  of 
the  individuals.  We  find  now  that  Joe 
DoNftkes  can  start  a  project  in  New  Yorit, 
go  broke,  go  to  New  Jersey  or  Delaware 
or  some  other  State  and  under  another 
coriTorate  name  get  credit.  There  is  no 
master  file  that  can  be  checked  to  learn 
how  the  Government  has  fared,  or  what 
the  Govemmoit's  credit  experience  has 
l)een  with  that  particular  individual. 
Commonsense  necessitates  the  establish- 
ment of  a  master  file  to  deal  with  all 
these  problems,  so  that  the  Government 
can  determine  whether  Joe  Doakes  is  or 
is  not  a  good  credit  risk  based  on  the 
Oovemment's  records. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  not  the  Senator 
go  one  step  further  and  provide  that 
all  Government  agencies  should  have  ac- 
cess to  the  master  file? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
is  no  question  about  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  that  in  looking 
into  this  matter,  Senators  would  find  not 
only  some  serious  problems  in  certain  of 
the  agencies  deidlng  with  building,  but 
also  might  find  that  these  people  have 
taken  advantage  of  certain  laws  that 
have  been  enacted  under  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Administration  Act,  particularly 
with  reference  to  Investment  companies, 
which  in  turn  loaned  some  money,  and 
the  same  individuals  appeared  in  several 
corporate  entities. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
is  right  Each  agency  that  lends  money 
to  the  U.S.  Government  should  have  a 
master  file.  The  infonnatlon  should  be 
coordinated  and  then  be  made  avaUable 
to  all  the  agencies.  After  aU.  if  an  indi- 
vidual is  a  bad  credit  risk  with  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration  surely  the 
FHA  should  not  wish  to  accept  him 
in  good  standing. 

This  Is  all  the  taxpayers'  money,  no 
matter  what  agency  is  Involved,  and  the 
master  file,  by  all  means,  should  be  avail- 
able to  aU  lending  agaides  ot  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  this  activity  can  be 
looked  into  and  eorreeted.  it  would  be 
not  only  a  proteotlen  to  the  trustworthy 
and  honest  Oovaraaent  employee  and 
oOcer.  but  also  would  be  a  help  to  the 
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honest  borrowers  amongi  0ur  citizens  who 
look  to  these  agencies  tar  credit  that  is 
needed,  is  worthwhile,  4nd  ia  tumeaUy 
handled. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  DcOhware.  That  is 
correct.  To  the  extent' ihat  bad  credit 
risks  are  approved  they  we  being  under- 
written through  the  mortgage  charges, 
by  the  other  people  who  borrow  from 
this  agency.  j; 

Mr.  President,  the  FhU  has  no  master 
file  of  these  professional  promoters  who 
allow  their  projects  to  ^  broke  as  fast 
as  they  are  built;  therefore,  they  move 
around  the  country  operating  under  a 
new  corporate  name  eaicih  time  and  al- 
ways finding  a  line  of  FHA  credit  await- 
ing their  needs.  I 

This  prospect  of  a  quick  profit  with  no 
risk  invites  Influence  peddling,  political 
pressure,  and  collusion  with  a  weak  or 
gullible  official. 

This  is  not  intended  is  a  blanket  in- 
dictment of  all  builder  if  or  of  the  em- 
ployees of  this  agency- 4Quite  the  con- 
trary— I  have  been  imprefssed  by  the  cal- 
iber EOid  ability  of  man;rjof  the  builders 
and  suppliers  and  of  thes^  employees,  but 
far  too  often  the  recommendations  of 
these  underwriters  and  inspectors  are  be- 
ing Ignored  and  overridd  ^  with  disaster- 
ous  results. 

Warnings  of  local  ui  uierwriters  that 
the  rental  prospects  f^r  new  projects 
were  not  feasible  due  to  the  Eilready  high- 
vacancy  rates  in  the  area  were  ignored. 

Approval  of  new  projects  in  an  already 
overbuilt  market  resultia  in  the  bsink- 
ruptcy  of  the  existing,  pj'lvately  financed 
projects.  In  fact,  the  i  Government  in 
financing  these  econoi 
and  new  speculative  proj 
asterous  competition  wit 
the  whole  housing  indi 
in  many  areas. 

To  Illustrate  Just  H 
problem  now  is  I  call 
projects  in  the  Arizona  s^ieeL. 

"nie  story  of  these  nlttltifamily  proj- 
ects, both  of  which  went  llnto  immediate 
bankruptcy,  shows  that  Ih  each  Instance 
a  mortgage  far  in  excite  of  the  total 
construction  and  land  costs  was  i^}- 
proved.  The  projects  vf^re  classified  as 
projects  for  the  elderly,,  tind  in  the  sec- 
ond project  there  was  irialuded  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  the  construction  of  a  lodge 
hall  for  a  fraternal  organization. 

On  the  first  project  t^  University  of 
Arizona  Foundation  was  ttsted  as  a  spon- 
sor, and  the  second  project  listed  the 
Tucson  Council  No.  1204  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  as  the  sponsor.  In  both 
instances  these  listed  sponsors  were  but 
fronts  for  the  real  promoters  who  were 
reaping  the  proflts  from  these  boondog- 
gles. FHA  records  sho^  that  neither  of 
the  sponsors  had  ever  i 
clal  responsibility  what 
antee  the  successes  of  ti 
FHA  officials  were  well 
of  any  financial  responsibility  at  the  time 
of  the  approval  of  the  mortgages. 

An  examination  of  the  FHA  policies 
would  show  that  this  dAme  pattern  of 
allowing  irresponsible  promoters  to  con- 
duct their  activities  iMMnd  responsible 
religious  and  charitabl^  organizations 
prevails  throughout  the  Country. 

The  advantage  to  these  promoters  of 
using  nonprofit  organic  iidons  as  fronts 
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is  that  they  thereby  bec(»ne  eligible  for 
100  percent  financing.  In  actual  prac- 
tice, however,  the  rec<Htls  show  that  they 
are  ofttimes  receiving  far  in  excess  of 
100  percent  mortgages.  The  result  is 
that  the  elderly  citizens  who  are  renting 
these  projects  are  the-ddy  required  to 
pay  inflated  rentals,  which  are  auto- 
matically based  on  the  amortization 
requirements  for  the  inflated  mortgages, 
including  the  profits  to  the  promoters. 

Thus  the  FHA,  by  its  loose  practices,  is 
actually  imposing  a  penalty  (m  the 
elderly  citizens  of  America.  Then  when 
these  projects  go  bankrupt  shortly  after 
opening,  as  they  are  doing,  the  other 
taxpayers  are  also  penalized. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  outline  the  de- 
tails of  these  two  projects.  First  I  dis- 
cuss Tucson  Green  Valley,  Tucson,  Ariz., 
Project  No.  13&-38006. 

On  January  18,  1963,  the  FHA  issued 
a  commitment  to  insure  a  $12,410,400 
mortgage  against  this  project  promoted 
by  the  Maxon  Construction  Co.,  Hunkin- 
Conkey  Construction  Co.,  and  their 
affiliates.  This  ill-fated  mortgage  was 
unloaded  on  the  New  York  State  teachers 
retirement  system. 

While  the  FHA  records  list  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  Foundation  as  the 
sponsor,  the  real  promoters  and  the  ones 
who  reaped  the  profits  on  this  project 
were  the  Maxon  Construction  Co.  and 
afiOliated  interests. 

Total  costs  of  this  project,  based  on 
records  furnished  by  the  FHA  under  date 
of  May  16. 1966,  are  as  follows: 

Certified  oonstructlon  coats..  S9,  2S2,  359.  49 

Builder's   fee 393,029.76 

Architect's  fees 269,  488.  00 

Land.- 786,  560.  42 

Total 10.711.437.06 

This  represents  a  mortgage  of  $1,698,- 
962.34  over  recorded  costs,  but  even  these 
cost  figures  were  inflated.  There  were 
promoters'  profits  such  as  builder's  fee, 
inflated  land  costs,  and  large  architect's 
fees. 

The  land  values  were  overappraised 
and  included  a  promoter's  profit  of 
$586,064.  This  land  was  purchased  from 
the  Tucson  Green  Valley  Development 
Co.,  another  company  which  the  Maxon 
interests  controlled. 

FHA  records  show  that  this  land,  com- 
prising 253  acres,  was  originally  pur- 
chased on  January  31.  1963.  at  a  ^ce 
averaging  $832  per  acre,  or  a  total  of 
$210,496. 

Three  months  later,  on  April  19,  1963, 
the  FHA  endorsed  a  mortgage  of  $12,- 
410,400  which  included  this  same  land 
with  a  cost  certificate  on  an  "as  is"  basis 
(rf  $796,560.42.  This  represents  approxi- 
mately $3,148  per  acre,  or  a  markup  of 
nearly  400  percent. 

I  quote  from  the  FHA  records  covering 
this  land  transacti<xi: 

The  land  upon  which  the  project  was  built 
was  part  of  an  approdmately  2,900-acre  tract 
purchased  by  the  Tucson  Oreen  Valley  De- 
velopment Company  on  January  SI,  1968. 
According  to  the  documentary  stamps  on  the 
deed  to  the  larger  tract,  the  cash  considera- 
tion for  the  land  was  •1,773,635.  Tbe  deed 
further  shows  that  Tucson  Oreen  Valley  De- 
velopment Comi>any  took  title  to  tbe  larger 
tract  subject  to  a  mortgage  of  $640,000. 


FHA  records  show  that  at  the  time  the 
land  was  sold  to  the  mortgagor,  the  Unl- 
Tecalty  of  Arlaoaa  Foanrtatton  was  In  con- 
trol of  the  mortgagor  corporation. 

Tbe  Tucecm  Oreen  Valley  project  la  located 
In  the  midst  of  the  larger  tract. 

FHA  "as  ta"  land  valuaUon:  the  amount 
aUowad  In  cost  cwtlfloaUon  was  •796,560.43. 
which  took  into  eonsldwatlon  the  value  ot 
the  portion  of  the  security  which  was  re- 
leased from  the  mortgage. 

Thus  these  records  show  that  the  FHA 
allowed  $796,560.42  for  263  acres  which 
originally  cost  only  $210,496,  or  a  quidc 
profit  of  $586,064.  This  prtrflt  on  land 
is  in  addition  to  the  $1,698,962.34  by 
which  the  mortgage  had  already  been 
infiated. 

Only  one  payment  of  $61,911.80  was 
ever  made  on  this  mortgage.  The  project 
went  into  default,  and  on  April  20.  1066, 
the  FHA  took  it  over. 

By  this  time  the  P7IA  investment  in 
this  project  had  increased  as  follows: 

Unpaid  balance  on  mortgage.  613,  397,  029.  64 

Accrued    intereat 461,081.88 

Zneiuranoe  and  tana  paid  by 

FHA- 26.966.42 

Intereat  on  the  advance  for 

taxes 363.06 

Total— 12,885,430.40 

This  $12,885,430.40  investment  is 
against  a  project  which  originally  cost 
around  $10  million.  Including  actual  con- 
struction costs,  land,  and  arohltect's  fees. 

To  make  matters  worse,  if  possible,  the 
PHA  as  of  April  22,  1966 — 2  days  after 
they  took  it  over  in  bankruptcy — was  still 
writing  the  Maxon  Construction  Co.  ask- 
ing that  Immediate  action  be  taken  to 
correct  a  long  series  of  constructional 
defects. 

There  was  another  profitable  side  to 
this  venture  for  the  Maxon  interests. 

This  $12  V^  million  extravaganza  was 
built  in  the  center  of  a  2,900-acre  tract 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  same  Maxon 
interests,  and  the  group  is  now  ready  to 
pr(»note  sales  of  family-type  homes  in 
this  surrounding  area,  and  FHA  in  its 
generosity  stands  ready  to  finance  this 
operation. 

At  this  point  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  placed  in  the  Rbcoko  a 
series  of  reports  concerning  this  project. 

First  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  letter  of  April  5,  1966,  addressed  to 
Commissioner  Brownstein  and  his  reply 
thereto  dated  May  16,  1966,  along  with 
the  attached  memorandum  outlining  the 
history,  costs,  and  so  forth,  of  this  proj- 
ect, be  incorporated  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S.  Skmatk, 
WashiTigton,  D.C..  April  5, 1968. 
Mr.  Philip  N.  Bbownstxin, 
CommUaioner.  Federal  Homing  Adminittra- 
titm.  Department  of  Housing  and  Vrban 
Development,  Wa$Mngton,  D.C. 

DEAa  Ma.  Bsownsteim:  WlU  you  please 
furnish  me  with  a  complete  report  on  the 
Tucson  Oreen  Valley  project,  Tucson,  Arl- 
aona.  With  this  report  Z  would  appreciate 
having: 

1.  A  complete  history  of  the  mortgage, 
beginning  with  tbe  application,  commitment 
i4>proval,  eloelng  dates,  etc.,  Inclodlng  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  and  rate  of  In- 
terest 
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a.  TlM  auan  naA  »AArmatm  €d  the  wpoa-  9.  Nun*  voA  mMtsm  of  sponMr:  UnlTvnlty  Tb*  rHA  Mttmate  of  the  cost  at  the  Tsrious 

•on  ot  AitaooA  rountUtlon.  a04  ArtmlnUtraUon  facUltlM  follows: 

5.  TlM  nam*  oC  tlw  prloM  oontnetar  uid  Bullrtlng.    UnlvvnltT    of    Arlcon*.    Tuoaon.     — . .   ..                                               .^  . 

the  oertUtod  oMtatmotlaa  oasts  ArlsooA  86731.  Fire  eutlon... $67,340 

4.  The  origtoMX  eoet  a<  the  Und  to  the  8.  Prime  oootrector:  ICazon  Oonetructlon  !  ??^1*  !2!S  !2!  t '*°'*2*!"' !?"™'' 

qwnaon  ud  the  vpnleed  valuation  Oompany  and  Hunklii-Ooiikey  Oooatruction  »  £«««  witn  type  B ramadaa *\'^^ 

(a)  It  Is  my  wMUntandlac  that  the  Be-  Oompaay,  a  Joint  Venture.  S!^       ~'"^' 

ttnment  Potindatlon.  Ine.  (Inoorporated  by  The  eontraotor  oertlfled  eoet*  of  80.383.-     ST    . '* «II*** 

the  prtadpals  of  Manm  Oonetnietlon  Oom-  888.48.  not  lnoIudln«  a  bollder'a  fee.    The  S2rf*  ®^** ^>  i^ 

pany)  acquired  the  a70-aore  alto  from  Tuo-  mort»»gor'i  certified  oonatrucUon  ooeU  of  ^"*r*^""t ' — -    fZ'^ 

■on    Oraoi    VaUey    Derelopment    Company  88.3«33«e.4»,  pliw  a  buUdefa  fee  of  8393,-     2!r*i]?'*"/."W ',: v" —    ,5^'™^ 

(owned  by  the  same  prlhelpala.  the  Maxon  038.78.    In  con  certlflcatlon  FHA  aUowed  a  Pro  shop  (indudee  goU  oourae) 140.270 

InteteeU)  and  that  thU  370-a«sre  site  was  a  construction  coat  of  88,809,407 J4.  including  ^T  "»•«* J-'l" 

part  of  an  8.000  or  10.000  acre  tract  which  the  buUder's  fee.  •*••*  ™°" '-*^ 

Mr.  Mazon  had  bought  Just  a  short  time  *•  Original  cost  of  project  land.    The  ap- 

prior   thereto.     Please    advise   the   original  plication  shows  the  purchaee  price  to  the  Total 910.337 

eoet.  date  purchased,  and  size  of  this  orlg-  mortgagor  as  81300.000;  documentary  stamps  g.  fhA's  estimated  cost  of  the  offslte  new 

Inal    tract    when    first    purchased    by    the  on    the    deed    to    the    mortgagor    Indicate  utllltlee  follows: 

Ifaxon  Intereste  81300,000  as  the  consideration  for  the  land. 

(b)  Is  It  correct  that  the  Oreen  Valley  The  project  land  conatste  of  approximately  ZP^* •^*'  ^^ 

project  Is  located  In  the  midst  of  the  laiger  ^M  acrea.                                                                  W%ttr .. — . 149. 773 

tract?  PHA  "as  Is"  land  valuation:  8797.386:  the    Sewer 70,669 

*   8.  The   name   of  the   architect   and   the  wnount   allowed   In   cost   certlflcatlon    was  O"'*  ""*  walks 100,347 

amount  paid  as  arcblteotii  fees  8796.560.43,   which   took   into   consideration  Paving _ 90,899 

6.  A   complete   report   on   any   deficiency  *^"   value  of    the  portion   of  the  security  0*her 73,900 

found   In  the  construction  either  prior  to  which  was  released  from  the  mortgage.  jq.    Number   of   unite:    1 180.     Occupied 

or  since  the  closing  te-  The  land  upon  which  the  project  was  unite  as  of  April  33    1966-  393 

7.  A  list  of  aU  paymente  both  as  to  hi-  *>»"»  was  part  of  an  approxhnately  3300-aore  ^    ^he  nroject  was  annroved  by  the  In 
tereet  and  principal  that  were  made  on  thte  toact  purchased  by  the  Tucson  Oreen  VaUey  mtfta,  office?  approval  was  not  ordered  from 
mortgage  along  with  the  preeent  stetua  Development  Ckmipany  on  January  31.  1888.  was^^n      *^^                         oruorea  irom 

(a)   If  forecloeed,  the  date  of  foreclosure  According  to  the  documentary  stamps  on 

and  the  actual  amount  due  the  government  *^*  ^**^  to  the  larger  tract,  the  cash  eon-  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Next  I 

including  principal.  Interest  and  foreclosure  alderatlon  for  the  land  waa  81,778.636.    The  ^sk    unanimous    consent    that    a    letter 

ooete,  and  the  date  the  mortgage  was  taken  «J««>  further  shows  that  Tucson  Green  Valley  rf-t->i  Anrll  22    1966    slimed  bv  Charlen 

over  Development    Company    took    tlUe    to    the  7    ,  w   .S       "?/      *    '  ^IlT^^J  Charles 

8.  A  complete  description  of  this  property,  1«^«  tract  subject  to  a  mortgage  of  $640,000.  ^^^^^^Il^^^J'IJ'}!^^^^^''^' 
Including  the  number  of  swtmmlng^ools  ^HA  records  show  that  at  the  thne  the  land  flc«.  addressed  to  the  Maxon  Construe- 
recreation  haUs,  goU  course  and  amusement  was  sold  to  the  mortgagor,  the  University  of  Uon  Co.,  calling  its  attention  to  the  defec- 
park.  Including  the  approodmate  cost  of  Arlaona  POimdatloa  was  In  control  of  the  tive  conartructlon,  be  placed  In  the 
each  Item  If  such  caste  were.  Included  as  a  «nortgagor  corporation.  RxcotO. 

part  of  the  overau  construcuon  ,„^^^„' t^^^.t^^^fn.  7.*"!^  JET^i*^  •■  The™  ««^  no  objection,  the  letter 
8.  The  amount.  If  any,  that  was  allowed  **T^rf  ^^^t•    L^  ^ib    A  "88  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
far  the  street  hnprovement,  water  systems.  „*•  P"?^^.t*^*f**-     T^^   Smith    *  •- foltowa• 
,,,y,J^,^  Mackle,  Architect,  Inc.     Bupervleory  arohl-  •■  lOiiows. 

10.  The  number  of  unite  In  the  project  ^^,^2!^',^*^^  £^  ^"^    Archlteote.  PWisal  Houno  AwtmteiiuTOK 

kinn*  with   thj.  >nniT.Tiin.t.  rmtM  nf  iJn^  Architect's  fsce:  8389,488.  p;u>enta,  ArlB.,  April  22,  iMe. 

S^  jT^t^Iv^'^  «  Attached  aa  Exhibit  I  te  a  copy  of  a  let-  In  reply  please  refer  to:  UCP. 

11   WaTtohT  nrolect   annroved   and   reo-  *«<»•»««  AP"^  23,  1888.  to  Maxon  Ooostnic-  Re    FHA    Proj.    No.     138-88006NP-CHM, 

fl«L^^   b7  th?^«Li^f,SI^S«  ^  "*»°  Company  forwardUig  the  mne  Months'  Tucson  Oreen  viley. 

°"°^*^  ^°y  }^*  '**»*  underwrltera.  the  ouM»ntee  Inspection  Report  listing  deflden-  Certified  maU  #  4M844. 

SSS^T^'l^iSSJi^t'*'           **'*"^'^  clestobecSii^         *^      ^  Return  receipt  SSiied. 

ordered  from  Waahlngtont  7.  qo  October  1.  1968,  the  mortgagee  ool-  maxon  CoNsnucriMr  Co.. 

Yours  Blnoerely.                 -,„,„„.  »•«*«»  881.81130   from   the   mortgagor   for  zji  EsperanM  Bouletmrd. 

joHM  J.  wnxiAMS.  the  mortgage  payment  due  on  August   1,  Oreen  Valley  Arte 

?^?2;J1  *^'S?'iS^  •**'"?.ii  I^i?^*^  OxirrLXMxi:  A^  a  result  of  our  9-month 

OKPABnuMT  o»  Hoosma  amb  UaBAii  .**f'"*°*L'^'.rLT"  *•*?!? -,1^2J^2S'R*  Guarantee  Physical  Inapectlon,  we  are  at- 

DBviB^orMxirr    Pdoiai.     Housik«  teavl^  a  principal  baUnce  o«  813397,03934.  tachlng  a  copy  of  PHA  Pim  No.  3861,  Project 

AmcnnsnunoN,  "o  o***"  peymente  were  made  by  the  mort-  in^Mtlon  Record,  which  outllnea  the  Utent 

WssHin^ton.  D.C..  Jfay  It.  1888.  **f^-.        „^                       .       ^       -„  defecte  In  captioned  project. 

Hon.  jQHit  J.  WnAiAMs.  j.It^^^Qn^JSr^^r^JIJf,'?*!^^  !^t^  "  ^  requested  that  Unmedlate  corrective 

UJ.  Senate.  ^*^^^  ^'^^  }^- ,.°°  ^P*^  "•  "««•  "«  °^  action  betaken  to  correct  theee  defecte.    In 

WaauntUm.  DC  partment  of  Justice  was  requeeted  to  In-  event    iSesedef^cte^murtlM^^Tectsd 

nuLTLwaioaWiLUAMs:  I  am  replying  fur.  -Jltute  forecloeure  proceedings.     The  fore-  S^or^^^^^e'^fJ^^^'^  "^  ''*''™^ 

thsr  te  j«ir  inquiry  Of  April  6.  l^ST^m-  ^«re  complain^  .S^ron  Aprtl' 3o''fJSS?  ^'>^'  P««»P*  attentJrto  thU  matter  will 

^^ '^^l^^^  O'*-- ^^'y  ^i*^  ^  Sr^^?^CeS'^''^e*SI.Silir;  *>e  greatly  apprecUted. 

The  information  which  you  requested  U  "«!l'«  ^  *^^^°''  ^7?'  "«»•    "^l  '^        ^J^^  r  Jo™-«.m 

attaebed  accrued    unpaid    mortgage    Intereet    as    of  Chaxlxs  B.  Jokrrom. 

Sinoarel*  voura  *P^  **'  ^"••'  "■  9*«1.0«l->«-     The  amount  JHreetor. 

'        p:k.B«,ww.«w.  S.J'SS^'S^aS^th'fiX'-t^  Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  DdawM*.    I  shaU 

Asstotant  Seentmrp^ommluUmer.  qo.  thS^S^nce  asof  AnrU   16    1986    la  "OW   discuss  Chrlstoi^er  City.  Tucson, 

838338.  Ariz,  Project  No.  1SI>-S8007-NP. 

Tdosok   OasKM  Vaixbt.   TncflON,   AxmowA,  8.  Description  of  project:  The  on-site  im-  The  application  for  Oovemment  In- 

PaojscT  No.  189-38008  provemente  consist  of  811  residential  one-  surance  on  this  project  was  filed  Novem- 

1.  Date  orflrst  contact  h^ween  PHA  and  f?^  5!S^LlSr°^«"lI^^i!Sf  ^^  ^4.  1961.  with  the  final  endorsement 

qransor:  Pebruary  13.  1981.  »•**'  4^  ^"**'    ^*^Ji"  **  commercial  .  ^    mortmai!  of  t&  815  SOfl  ht'lna  made 

Date  a<  appliMtion  Bhowlns  Dartmouth  <*«»«*      masonry     buildings      containing  «  ine  morxgjwe  OI  83.B15,»00  Deing  maoe 

0(Ss«MsoS«rjuL»  1981    '*™°°""'  laundry,  medical.  shoppUig.  recreation,  fire  on  June  10.  1»«4, 

olteotiwSloatton^rt^^UnlveraltT^  protection  and  maintenance  faclUtlea.    One  While  the  PHA  records  list  the  Tucson 

Aiteona  M  iS>Mor^»Srin9M  hundred  per  cent  on-site  parkmg  Is  provided.  CouncU  No.  1200.  Knlgfatg  of  ColumbUS. 

Commitment  date-  Janua^  18  '  1968  _  J^  J*  *  •"'**^  goUoourse  and  a  8-h<de  as  the  spaaaon.  the  real  promoter  behind 

Initial  •iMlotMnttt^^rX>ru  18  1968  SIS5  ■SiJ?"*lr*'*^- n'^'"  f 'S!!^!.'^-  *"«  P«>J«ct  was  the  Robert  Chuckrow 

S2?*.SSSS*,£:!jS;riMS'  SSLir'tS^SSSurSite^S'".^  S'*n^°r5.?-^'5^f1i2i^Ti 

Mortgage  amount:  8U.4IO.400:  at  final  en.  SS^  STcSSS^  S^r^^  JJj^  I^^  *^*^-    ?^ '^^If***^  "^IJ^' 

docMmant  the  prladiial  amount  ot  the  mort-  facilities  around  the  goU  course    Thesmallar  uiat  the  fraternal  organuaUon  was  only 

•ace  was  reduosd  to  8U.404.871.    The  pre-  pools  ara  94'  x  44'.  and  each  has  a  ramada  *  'i^o>*^  'or  the  qjeculatlve  group  of  veo- 

paymsnt  c€  88.799  was  raqnlrad  because  td  and  large  deck  area.  Distributed  throughout  moters  and  that  neither  the  ohiirch  nor 

the  meaa*  oC  a  portloii  of  the  sscurlty  of  the  residential  area  are  ten  araaa  which  have  the  lodge  ever  asreed  to  «'"y"««*"r  un- 

» and  ahumeboard  courte.  derwrite  the  payments  on  the  mcHtcage. 
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The  FHA  officials  were  wsU  aware  of  this 
latter  point  at  the  time  of  the  approval. 

The  Government  InsurHl  a  mortgage  of 
$5,615,900  on  this  projedb  in  the  Tucson 
area,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  only 
$6,096,082.58.  Including  certified  con- 
structimi  costs  of  $4.171,i 
of  $397,000,  architect's  f 
and  a  builder's  fee  of  $: 
represents  a  mortgage  of 
cent  of  the  actual  costs. 

This  project  was  app: 
for  the  elderly,  but  inclu( 
ing  were  the  facilities  foi 
ganizatlon  lodge  hall, 
duties  for  any  fratei 
qualify  as  a  part  of  an 
project  Is  as  yet  unexpli 

This  project  was  accept 
on  February  13, 1964.   Oi 
of  $23,832.68  was  ever  majde  on  the  mort' 
gage.    The  project  wentj  In  default,  and 
on  January  18. 1966,  it  w^  taken  over  by 
the  FHA. 

The  FHA  is  now  ope: 
and  still  trying  to  obi 
tlons   of   construction 
unanimous  consent  that 


5.88.  land  costs 
of  $160,612.38, 
7.414.32.  This 
lund  110  per- 

ed  as  a  home 
in  the  bulld- 
a  fraternal  or- 
t  how  the  fa- 
organization 
Iderly  housing 
ed. 
as  completed 
one  pajrment 


ng  the  project 

eeded  correc- 

fects.     I  ask 

icre  be  printed 


at  this  point  in  the  Rf^^Ro  the  letter 

;tein  of  May 


on.  the  letter 
in  the  Record, 


from  Commissioner 
12,  1966. 

There  being  no  obj 
was  ordered  to  be  prim 
as  follows: 

Dkpaktmknt  or  Honsiiis  and  XTa- 
BAN  DiyblopuxntJ  I  PXDXaAI. 
HousDro  AoiuNisraAttON, 

Washington,  D.  f  ^,  Ifuy  12.  !»€». 
Bon.  John  J.  Wn.i.iAMW, 
173.  Senate. 
Wathington.  D.C. 

DxAX   Sknatos  WnxuMii: 
further  to  your  inquiry  of  i  L^ril  6,  1966,  con- 
cerning the  Christopher  01^}  project  in  Tuc- 
son, Arizona. 

The  information  which 
attached. 

Sincerely  yours, 

P.  N.  BllbwNSTXIN, 

AssMfant  Secretary -Commissioner. 


(Attachment  to  InsMrtion  D{) 
CmusTOTHxa  Crrr,  TtTcsoN, 


I  am  replying 


30U  requested  is 


i  UUZONA,  Pbojict 


No.  139-38007fNP 


1.  Date  of  first  contact  l^tween  PEtA  and 
sponsor:  Pebruary  16. 1060. 1 

Application  date:    Novei^ber  34,   1961. 

Commitment   date:    Math   33, 

Initial  endorsement  date: 

Pinal  endorsement  date: 

Mortgage  amount:  85.61S|^00. 

Interest  rate:  5%%. 

3.  Name  and  address  of 
CouncU  No.  1300 
Knighte  of  Columbus 
340  South  Stone  Avenue 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

3.  Prime    contractor: 
Construction  Co.,  Inc. 
60  East  43nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York. 

The  contractor  certified 
066.88.  not  including  a  braider's  fee.  The 
mortgagor  certified  a  construction  cost  of 
13383.135.36,  plus  a  buUdsl-'s  fee  of  8380,- 
000.  In  eoet  certlflcatioi  I  PHA  allowed  a 
construction  cost  of  $3.0|b(2.135.35,  plus  a 
builder's  fee  of  8367,414.33. 

4.  The  PHA  Insxirlng  ol|k:e  records  show 
that   the   acquisition   cost 
mortgagor,  including  all  iji^dental  accrued 
costs,  was  as  foUowa: 

Purchase  price IL 8198,600 

Estimated   cost   of  preparing  site 
(including  land  fUl) U 188. 000 


1962 
July  19.  1963. 
June  10,  1964. 


iponsor:  Tucson 


I '/  »bert    Chuckrow 


Miste  of  84.171,- 


EsUmated  cloalng  coste  (taxes,  re- 
cording, ete.) 16, 800 


Total  acqulaltlon  cost 897,000 

PHA  "as  Is"  land  valuation:  8383,068. 

5.  Architect's  name:  John  H.  Beck,  Tucaon. 
Arlsona.     Architect's  fee:    8160,613.38. 

6a.  The  plans  and  specifications  were  pre- 
pared by  John  H.  Beck.  PHA  has  no  Infor- 
mation that  the  plans  bad  been  drawn  for 
a  i»oJect  In  the  New  York  area. 

6.  PHA  determined  that  the  project  was 
acceptebly  completed  on  Pebruary  IS,  1984. 
The  nine  months'  Inspection  report  dated 
November  19,  1964  Uste  defecte  requiring  cor- 
rection (Exhibit  1).  The  twelve  months' 
inspection  report  dated  July  33,  1966,  listed 
four  items  still  needing  correction  (Exhibit 
3).  Relnspectlon  on  Pebruary  3,  1966,  listed 
two  remaining  items — sUuffleboard  concrete 
slab  cracks  and  mismatched  carpeting. 
Temporary  repairs  have  been  made  to  the 
shuffleboard  which  permlte  Ite  usage.  The 
matter  of  the  carpeting  is  unresolved  at  thia 
time.  However,  the  insuring  ofBce  is  con- 
tinuing ite  efforte  to  have  these  items  satis- 
factorily corrected. 

See  Exhibit  3  for  an  inventory  of  furnish- 
ings and  equipment  in  the  project  at  the 
time  of  completion.  Payment  for  these 
items  was  made  from  mortgage  proceeds,  and 
they  are  covered  by  a  chattel  mortgage. 

7.  A  community  buUding  intended  for  the 
use  of  all  tenante  was  included  in  the  project. 
PHA  received  complalnte  from  tenante  that 
the  building  was  being  used  exclusively  by 
the  local  chapter  of  The  Knlgbte  of  Colum- 
bus. PHA  made  demand  upon  the  mort- 
gagor to  cease  this  exclusive  use  and  open 
the  building  to  the  tenante. 

7a.  Housing  for  the  elderly  minimum  prop- 
erty stendards  provide  for  the  inclusion  of 
such  accommodations  as  are  deemed  ade- 
quate to  serve  the  needs  of  the  occupant^ 
such  as  community  building,  hobby  rooms, 
auditorium,  imfirmary,  ete.  However,  these 
facilities  must  be  for  the  occupante'  use. 

8.  No  principal  paymente  were  made  on  tS% 
mortgage.  PHA  receives  a  payment  record 
card  only  from  the  mortgagee  claiming  de- 
bentures. The  payment  record  card  avaU- 
able  to  FHA  shows  that  the  Interest  due  on 
July  1.  1964.  In  the  amount  of  833.833.68  was 
made  on  July  3,  1964.  The  mortgagee  piu- 
chased  the  mortgage  on  June  10,  1964. 

8a.  The  date  of  the  first  principal  payment 
was  deferred  from  May  1,  1964,  to  May  1, 
1065.  The  mortgage  went  into  default  be- 
cause the  mortgagor  faUed  to  make  the  inter- 
est payment  due  August  1,  1964,  and  subse- 
quent interest  paymente.  The  mortgagee, 
with  PHA's  approval,  agreed  to  hold  the 
defaulted  mortgage  to  give  the  mortgagor  an 
opportunity  to  reach  sustaining  occupancy. 
This  point  was  never  reached.  On  January 
18,  1966.  title  to  the  property  was  conveyed 
by  the  mortgagor  to  PHA,  In  lieu  of  fore- 
closiure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  rec- 
(Hnmend  once  again  that  no  loans  should 
be  made  or  any  mortgage  insured  by  any 
Oovemment  agency  in  excess  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  actual  cost  Investment.  The 
mortgage  should  not  include  builder's 
fees  and  profits  that  accrue  to  a  construc- 
tion firm  owned  by  the  sponsors,  nor 
should  it  Include  a  land  valuation  in  ex- 
cess of  the  actual  cost.  Likewise,  the 
sponsors  of  these  projects  should  be  re- 
quired to  endorse  the  mortgages  and  to 
pledge  their  assets  in  support  of  the  pay- 
ments of  the  principal  and  Interest  In  the 
same  manner  that  the  FHA  requires  of 
the  individual  home  buyer^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Ume  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  wnXJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  S  additional  minutes. 

•niePRSSmiNOOFnCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  an 
individual  buys  a  home  financed  through 
the  FHA  he  and  his  wife  both  sign  the 
mortgage,  and  in  addition  he  pledges  all 
ot  his  assets— household  goods,  invest- 
ments, and  salary — toward  the  payment 
of  such  mortgage. 

However,  as  these  multimillion-dollar 
projects  are  built  each  represents  a  sepa- 
rate corporate  entity  with  little  or  no 
Invested  capital.  The  Government  fur- 
nishes all  the  money,  takes  all  the  risk, 
and  the  promoter  gets  a  sure  profit  and 
we  now  find  that  the  FHA  is  insuring 
these  mortgages  in  excess  of  actual  costs. 

This  is  a  Great  Society  version  of  the 
old  PHA  windfalls,  and  thus  far  the  ad- 
ministration has  flatly  refused  to  recog- 
nize or  even  to  appear  concerned  over  the 
inflated  land  costs,  inflated  construction 
costs,  and  loose  financing  arrangements 
under  which  these  projects  are  being 
constructed. 

We  must  not  overlo<A  the  pt^t  that 
as  these  so-called  nonprofit  homes  for 
the  elderly  are  being  constriKted  under 
the  guise  that  they  are  being  sponsored 
Iv  nonprofit  organizations,  the  tenants 
utilizing  these  facilities  are  being  penal- 
ized. When  the  mortgages  are  increased 
through  Inflated  land  values  or  excessive 
allowances  over  construction  costs  it 
means  that  the  rentals  are  based  on  these 
higher  valuations  with  the  result  that  the 
elderly  people  utilizing  these  facilities  are 
charged  higher  rentals  than  would  have 
been  necessary  if  the  Government  had 
followed  u  rule  of  good  commonsense  in 
approving  the  projects  and  the  loans. 


THE  DELAY  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  SALARY  BILL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
Important  bill  has  remained  Inactive  on 
the  Senate  Calendar  for  more  than  3 
weeks  since  its  date  of  reporting  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. The  neglected  bill  is  the  Federal 
employees  salary  bill,  H.R.  14122.  which 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Moh- 
RONXTl.onMay  26. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  unfor- 
tunate speculation  in  the  press  and 
among  other  interested  groups  that  the 
delay  on  this  measure,  which  has  a  July 
1, 1966,  effective  date,  has  been  caused  by 
a  desire  to  thwart  the  effective  date. 

I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
House  passed  this  measure  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  of  391  to  1,  a  very  clear 
expression  of  their  desire  to  retain  the 
July  1  effective  date. 

The  bill  was  hastened  in  the  House  in 
order  that  the  Senate  might  have  the 
time  required  for  its  passage  and  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  Senate  to  concur  with 
the  House  on  the  July  1  date.  The 
House  committee  made  its  report  on 
April  1,  and  only  5  days  thereafter  it  was 
passed  by  the  House  under  a  suspension 
of  the  rules. 
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The  Oommfttee  on  Post  Offloe  and 
CItU  Serrloe,  on  whl^  I  hsTe  Vbe  priv- 
ilege to  serre,  took  up  the  MI  almost 
tnunedlatrty,  witti  hearinss  bcttiinint  on 
April  21  and  conttandng  through  May  8, 
irhen  the  committee  faroraMy  repotted 
the  meawire.  Again,  the  effeetiTe  date 
of  the  bill  to  deartr  understood  to  be 
July  1.  as  stated  In  the  report. 

In  preparation  for  thto  effective  date, 
the  Pederal  departments  and  agencies 
are  preparing  new  salary  and  withhold- 
ing schedules  to  conform  to  the  July  1 
effective  date. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  report  by 
the  Senate  committee,  my  own  individual 
views  were  included,  in  which  I  stressed 
most  strongly  my  belief  that  we  cannot 
expect  public  servants  to  be  equal  on  las 
than  eomparatte  pay. 

At  the  sustained  lu-ging  at  the  ad- 
ministration, we  have  remained  within 
tht  wage-price  guidelines  Imposed,  al- 
though hi  so  doing  we  have  denied  the 
policy  of  comparability  stated  by  both 
the  administration  and  Congress  in  1962. 
Shall  we  now,  by  oversight  or  deliberate 
delay,  continue  these  dilatory  tactics? 

With  thto  highly  unrealistic  2.9-percent 
salary  increase  offered  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployees by  the  administration,  the  least 
the  Senate  can  do  to  to  take  action  very 
soon,  in  order  that  the  pay  increase, 
small  though  it  is,  may  take  effect  on 
July  1.  Each  day  that  the  eflFective  date 
to  delayed  to  another  day  in  which  we 
break  faith  with  the  Federal  employee. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  further  delay  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pay  Mil  by  the  Soiate 
before  we  take  the  sdieduled  recess  the 
week  after  next. 


RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST 
NEQRO  AND  OTHER  MINORITY 
OROUP  SERVICEMEN  AND  THEIR 
DEPENDENTS  IN  OFF-BASE  HOUS- 
Uta — STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR 
HART  AND  REPORT  BY  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
10, 19M,  it  was  my  privilege  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  ot  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
dary  In  support  of  S.  229e.  the  proposed 
CtvU  Rights  Act  of  1986.  At  that  time  I 
submitted  for  the  hearing  record  a  rq)ort 
by  the  DqMuiment  of  Defense  entitled 
"Racial  Discrimination  Against  Negro 
and  Other  Minority  Group  Servicemen 
and  TlMlr  Dependents  in  Off-Base 
Housing." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  and  the  Departaaent  of  De- 
fense report  be  printed  at  thto  point  in 
the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Raooaa.  as  follows: 
TtomcoNT    or    Sbtatom    Priup    A.    Hast 

Bcpou  THX  SoBOOMiurnd  oir  Comnrv- 

taoNAi.  BKutxs  or  nn  am«n  Jodicubt, 

Jmn  10.  1966 

Mr.  Obatnaan  and  mtgnhm  ot  tha  Sub- 
oommtttM.  M  th«  prtmary  vpoiiaor  of  8.  SSM 
and  a  eo-apoaaor  of  8.  aSSS.  I  appreoUU  UxU 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee'In  support  of  tbeee  bUla. 


Although  cneouraging  progreai  In  elvU 
rtghta  has  resulted  from  the  enaetment  of 
recent  clvU  rights  acts  and  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1906,  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  daraoeratlo  Ideals  upon  which  our  ooun- 
try  was  founded  become  a  reality  for  all  of 
our  people. 

The  Prssldent  recognised  this  fact  In  his 
recent  message  on  ClvU  Rights  when  he 
stated  that  "no  dvll  rights  act,  however  his- 
toric, will  be  final.  We  would  look  In  vain 
for  one  definitive  solution  to  an  Injiistlce  as 
old  as  the  nation  Itself." 

The  Importance  of  8.  3294  lies  In  the 
possibility  It  offers  of  further  alleviating 
discrimination  In  three  vital  areas — the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  education  and  bous- 
ing. Who  is  to  say  which  is  more  important? 
All  three  areas  are  but  parts  of  this  whole 
complex  problem.  While  we  may  analyze 
and  study  one  area  separately,  we  must  never 
forget  that  every  advancement  reveals  the 
interrelationship  of  all  aspects  of  civil  rights. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  deal  with  the  employment 
problems  of  Negroes  without  also  taJdng  Into 
consideration  discrimination  In  education, 
training,  housing,  and  personal  security. 

Titles  I,  n,  and  V  are  designed  to  modify 
our  system  of  administering  Justice  so  as  to 
tighten  the  protection  of  physical  security 
of  all  Americans  and  assure  them  of  equal 
Justice  under  the  law. 

In  some  ivglons  the  record  of  continuing 
violence  against  the  advancement  of  equal 
rights  Is  frightening. 

The  primary  purpose  of  such  tenor  and 
vlolance  becomes  crystal  clear  when  we  see 
Its  eSsct*  extending  far  beyond  the  victims 
and  encompassing  the  entire  community. 
No  Negro  American  failed  to  understand  tha 
Intended  message  oairled  In  the  pbotogiapba 
from  Mississippi  In  ysctarday^  newspapers. 

Every  assault,  every  murder,  every  bomb- 
ing whleh  goes  unponlshed,  has  encouraged 
and  rslnforoed  efforts  to  stop  tha  advance- 
ment of  equal  rights  through  vlolenoe  and 
Intimidation  Such  assaulta  on  tha  trse 
exercise  ot  constitutional  rights  constltnta 
a  eompelUng  reaaon  for  Immediate  anact- 
mant  of  proposala  syoh  as  Title  V  which  is 
designed  to  Insure  that  all  who  work  for 
and  advocate  equaUty  are  protected  from 
Interference  and  vlolenoe. 

Titles  I  and  II  are  concerned  with  assur- 
ing equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  Jury 
aervice  by  strengthening  the  oonsUtutlonal 
guarantee  that  accused  persons  wlU  be  Judged 
by  Impartial  Juries.  It  la  generally  agreed 
that  a  Jury  drawn  from  people  of  different 
backgrounds,  races  and  religions,  a  Jury  from 
which  their  peers  have  not  been  arbttrarUy 
excluded,  would  be  moat  likely  to  adhere  to 
this  constitutional  mandate.  Opponents  of 
this  provision  argue  that  we  ahould  be  very 
careful  about  tampering  with  the  Jury  sys- 
tem, one  of  our  baalc  Institutions.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Jury  system  as  orlglneOly  con- 
ceived has  already  been  tampered  with  by 
the  widespread  practice  of  omitting  members 
of  certain  groups  from  Juries.  Because  of 
the  variations  among  our  people,  it  Is  highly 
xmllkely  that  a  Jury  system  which  syste- 
matically excludes  members  of  a  certain  race 
or  group  could  provide  the  tyi>e  of  Imparti- 
ality contemplated  In  the  Constitution. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  administration  of 
Justice  are  dramatically  portrayed  In  the 
failure  of  Juries  to  convict  killers  of  dedl- 
ieated  clvU  rights  workers.  Without  the 
possibility  of  conviction  In  this  area,  thers  Is 
encouragement  for  such  crimes  to  multiply. 
A  strong  Jury  system  Is  essential  to  deter 
future  violence  of  this  type. 

The  Attorney  General  has  stated  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Meredith  shooting  on  Tues- 
day at  least  18  lawmen  were  within  yarda  of 
him.  Tet  the  fact  that  the  presenee  of  these 
officers  did  not  prevent  the  shooting  Is  an 
Indication  that  Congress  shoold  tighten  the 
laws  relating  to  administration  of  Justice  to 
the  point  where  no  man  can  mistake  that 
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be    prompt,    afleeUve    and 


Juatloe    wtU 
unwavertng. 

It  was  In  this  qilrlt  that  8.  9033  was  In- 
troduced by  SMiator  DoueLsa  and  tha  co- 
cponsors.  In  this  prc^osal  we  have  attempted 
to  provide  the  statutory  provlalons  we  be- 
lieve required  to  completely  handle  the 
breakdown  of  machinery  tor  the  fair  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  This  goes  beyond  the 
Administration's  bill.  But  I  beUeve  the 
events  of  the  past  tew  days  underline  the 
reasons  why  it  is  lmp<n*tant  that  this  Sub- 
committee and  the  Congress  review  proposals 
such  as  the  following: 

1.  The  removal  of  certain  types  of  prose- 
cutions from  state  courts  to  the  federal 
courts. 

S.  Provisions  for  civil  Indemnification  of 
those  killed  or  Injured  because  they  partici- 
pated in  lawful  ClvU  rights  aettvttlsa. 

S.  The  removal  OT  defendants  from  Juris- 
dictions where  a  breakdown  of  effective  Jus- 
tice has  occurred. 

4.  More  direct  and  automatic  methods  of 
reaching  the  problem  of  Jury  exclusion. 

Both  bins  contain  provision  for  broaden- 
ing the  power  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
permit  him  to  Institute  suits  for  the  deseg- 
regation of  schools  and  pubUe  faetlitlea.  The 
continued  slonmess  of  the  school  desegrega- 
tion effort  speaks  more  Clearly  than  ever 
why  there  should  be  little  disagreement  over 
thla  long  delayed  provision. 

Finally,  S.  3296  contains  a  provision  against 
discrimination  In  the  sale,  rental  and  flnanc- 
tng^f  housing. 

Most  of  the  opposition  to  this  proposal  Is 
based  on  the  argument  that  It  represents  sa 
unconstitutional  Interference  with  property 
rights.  This  argument  was  also  made  with 
respect  to  the  pubUo  aooommodatlons  pro- 
vision of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  ot  1964.  How- 
ever, experience  has  shown  that  this  provi- 
sion was  the  effective  and  the  constitutionsl 
way  to  accomplish  the  national  goal  of  equal 
accees  to  public  accommnrtatlona 

In  tha  mrstropolltan  areas  of  our  country 
are  many  Independoit  local  Jmiadlctlons.  In 
many  such  metropolitan  complexes  there  an 
two  or  three  state  Jurlsdlcttona.  I  can  think 
of  no  greater  problem  than  attempting  to 
coordinate  the  adoption  of  local  fair  hous- 
ing ordinances  or  atate  statutes  to  cover  resi- 
dential and  rental  housing  In  these  Inde- 
pendent Jurisdictions. 

The  opportunity  for  manipulating  reel 
•state  markets  In  a  situation  where  one  local 
JurlsdlcUon  has  an  effective  fair  housing 
ordinance  and  others  do  not  are  obvious. 

Clearly,  uniform  national  action  Is  re- 
quired. Many  of  the  metropoUtan  prob- 
lems— freeway  location,  downtown  renewal, 
outdated  educaUonal  faculties — are  casa- 
pounded  by  the  open  practlca  of  closing  new 
rental  and  homeownershlp  opportunities  to 
Negro  famUlee. 

It  would  seem  to  me  the  very  economics  of 
expanding  the  potentials  for  homebulldlng 
and  apartment  construction  to  flU  the  obvi- 
ous market  available  for  bettw  homes  and 
apartments  for  these  families  would  mean 
that  the  real  eaUte  and  home  construction 
Industry  would  welcome  a  uniform  and  effec- 
tive national  policy. 

Certainly  we  will  never  rebuild  the  Amer- 
ican dty  to  ita  fullest  economic  and  human 
potential  until  we  have  met  squarely  this 
problsm  of  housing  discrimination. 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  other 
membws  have  exprwsseil  grave  doubts  con- 
cerning the  constitutional  powers  available 
to  the  Congress  to  enact  such  a  statute.  I 
hope  that  the  excellent  legal  memorandum 
prepared  by  the  American  Iaw  Section  of 
tlw  Utarary  ot  Ooagrees  would  be  a  part  of 
this  hearing  record.  I  have  reviewed  Mr. 
Doyle's  discussion  of  ths  powers  available 
under  the  Oommeroe  Clause  and  the  14th 
Amendment  and  believe  that  he  has  fairly 
establlahed  that  Congress  does  havs  adequate 
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constitutional  basis  for  ei  feting  this  statute 
under  the  Ccxnmerce  d  ilise,  and  possibly 
under  the  14th  Amendmei  t. 

We  had  much  thla  as  me  argument  two 
years  sgo  in  discussing  Ifile  n  at  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  ot  1964,  the  liubllc  acoommoda 
tions  title.  The  Court  ilpheld  our  actions 
under  the  Commerce  ClaiiSe.  I  believe  this 
would  occur  if  we  enacM  Title  IV  of  the 
proposed  bill. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  ask^^  the  Department 
ot  Defense  to  prepare  a  r^j^t  for  this  hear' 
Ing  on  the  problems  face<l  by  Negro  enlisted 
personnel  and  officers  of  Ae  Armed  Services 
In  finding  adequate  housii  i|  for  their  families 
In  off -base  housing. 

I  would  submit  this  eclilre  report  for  the 
record.  I  believe  it  speak^  eloquently  of  the 
problem  we  attempt  to  meet  In  Title  IV. 

Attorney  General  Kateenbach  referred  to 
a  few  instances  mentio4ed  in  this  study, 
and  I  would  like  to  read  an  excerpt  from  it: 

"Adequate,  decent  off-base  housing  for  Ne- 
gro pwBonnel  in  the  Arme4  Forces  is  the  most 
stubborn  and  pervasive  tf^m  of  segregation 
and  discrimination  affecting  Negroes  in  the 
Army,  Navy  (including  tke  Marine  Corps) 
and  the  Air  Force.  The  problem  Is  nation 
wide.  It  Is  encountered  ik.  the  North,  as  well 
as  the  South.  It  is  aloii|  the  Atlantic, 
weU  as  the  Pacific  Coast,  ind  It  Is  also  found 
In  the  IiUddle  West 

The  report  states  tvarth 

"Commanders  at  102 
(43%)  reported  that  thel 
many  forms  of  severe  d: 
Ing  either  to  buy  or  rei 
fused  rental  housea  and 
of  their  color.    They  wi 


ense  installations 

men  encountered 

Ination  in  seek- 

They  were  re- 

,ments  because 

Required  to  live  at 


places  distant  from  their  duty  stations.  In 


orated  neighbor- 
nordlnately  high 
tempting  to  pur- 
doubled.  It  was 
'ks  situated  near 
to  accept  Negro 


Interior  dwellings  In  d 
hoods  and  often  cl 
rentala  and  often  when 
chase  the  price  would 
reported  that  39  trailer 
the  286  Installations  refi 
soldiers,  saUors  and  alnm 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  close  my  statement  with 
the  observation  that  we  Uve  in  the  midst  of 
Bkany  anomalies  which  tirf  difficult  for  our 
citizens,  let  alone  the  peotfie  of  the  world,  to 
understand.  [I 

But  perhaps  the  most  difficult  one,  and  the 
one  that  must  clearly  be  i^lved  in  the  year 
1866,  Is  our  nation's  willingness  to  call  a  man 
to  serve  In  Vietnam  wltnbut  regard  to  the 
color  of  his  skin  whlU  b^ng  unwilling 
to  see  that  when  he  atnroaches  a  rental 
agency  or  a  real  eatate  offloe  near  his  base  he 
Is  treated  as  any  man  weiring  the  uniform 
of  his  nation  should  be  tt#ated. 

Rbpobt:  "Racial  DiacaiMi:  4i^tion  Against  Nb- 
CBO  AifD  Othbi  MiMoaiitr  OaoxTP  Sxavicx- 

MKN    AND    THXIE    DxFKIDkNTS   IN    Orr-BABB 

BonaiNO,"  Jvm  2,  196< 

The  Department  of  Dei^nse  and  the  Mili- 
tary Departments  place  bilgh  priority  on  the 
housing  available  to  Armed  Forces  person- 
nel and  their  dependenta.  This  applies  to 
the  quarters  provided  on-bftse  by  the  Services 
and  to  the  housing  requ|ned  off-base  in  the 
communities  adjacent  and  near  defense  in- 
stallations. The  kind  aiia  quality  of  hous- 
ing afforded  our  personn|4  Is  an  important 
factor  affecting  morale 
tiveness. 

The  adequacy  of  off-bi 
tary  personnel  Is  measi 
terla: 

1.  Proximity    of    hot 
•taUon. 

2.  Coat  of  houalng.  Wl 
including  utiliUea  (ex( 
ceeds  the  maximum  allowable  bousing  cost, 
the  \init  is  considered  Inadequate.  Under 
certain  conditions  costs  Of  transportion  to 
and  from  the  duty  station  are  considered  part 
of  the  total  housing  cost. 

8.  Physical  condition  tnd  environment. 
The  unit  must  be  a  comi^ete  dweUing  unit 


military  effec- 

housing  for  mill- 
1^  by  specific  crt- 

to    the    duty 

the  rental  costs, 
telephone)    ex- 


wlth  private  entrance,  with  bath  and  kitchen 
for  sole  use  of  the  occupants,  and  so  arranged 
that  both  kitchen  and  bedrooms  can  be  en- 
tered without  passing  through  bedrooms. 
The  unit  must  be  well  constructed  and  In 
good  state  of  repair  with  heating  and  kitchen 
equipment  provided,  and  It  must  be  located 
in  a  residential  area  which  meets  acceptable 
standards  tox  health  and  sanitation  and 
which  is  not  subject  to  offensive  fumes,  in- 
dustrial noises,  and  other  objectionable  fea- 
tures. The  unit  must  be  adequate  in  size 
for  military  familiea. 

The  problem  of  adequate  housing  for  mili- 
tary personnel  takea  on  added  significance 
when  other  facets  of  his  situation  are  recog- 
nized. First,  the  soldier,  saUor  or  airman 
is  not  in  a  commiinlty  by  personal  choice, 
but  because  of  the  necessary  requirements 
for  the  nation's  seciulty  and  defense.  Sec- 
ond, the  frequency  of  change  of  duty  sta- 
tion places  an  additional  serious  hardship 
on  the  serviceman  and  bis  family  in  terms 
of  adjustments,  dislocations  and  uprooting. 
Assuming  normal  circumstances  a  civilian 
employee  and  his  family  come  to  a  ccm- 
munity,  locate  a  home,  puts  their  children, 
if  any,  in  school,  establish  a  relationahip 
with  the  institutions  and  their  services, 
adjusts  to  the  social  and  physical  environ- 
ments and  sinks  roots  In  the  comm\inlty. 
StabUity  and  relative  permanence  la 
achieved.  The  situation  for  military  service 
personnel  Is  quite  different.  The  Army 
states  that  their  personnel  move  on  the  av- 
erage every  2^4  years,  while  the  Navy  moves 
Its  personnel  every  3  to  3'^  years.  This 
means  that  there  is  a  high  frequency  of 
mobility  causing  the  soldier,  sailor  and  air- 
man and  their  families  to  pull  up  tent  and 
roots,  move  to  a  new  community  and  start 
all  over  again  the  process  of  searching  for 
and  locating  housing,  establishing  new  re- 
lationships, having  the  children  adjust  to 
new  schools  and  school  situations.  In  fact, 
they  must  start  all  over  again. 

The  very  nature  of  the  process  Incident 
to  adequate  housing  with  frequency  of 
change  Is  a  difficult  matter  of  accommoda- 
tion and  adjustment.  Add  to  this  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  based  on  race  and 
color  and  the  difficulty  becomes  compounded 
and  aggravated.  Adequate,  decent  off-base 
housing  for  Negro  personnel  in  the  Armed 
Forces  Is  the  most  stubborn  and  pervaaive 
form  of  segregation  and  discrimination  af- 
fecting Negroes  in  the  Army,  Navy  (includ- 
ing the  Marine  Corps)  and  the  Air  Force. 
The  problem  is  nation-wide.  It  is  encoun- 
tered in  the  North,  as  well  as  in  the  South. 
It  is  along  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  and  it  Is  also  found  In  the 
Middle  West. 

Since  1963  the  Department  and  the  Mili- 
tary Services  have  given  Increasing  attention 
to  eliminating  every  vestige  of  segregation 
and  discrimination  in  the  Armed  Forces,  both 
on-base  and  off- base  in  the  communities  near 
defense  installations.  In  1963  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  published 
a  Staff  Report — Family  Housing  and  the  Ne- 
gro Serviceman.!  The  report  refiected  the 
findings  of  the  Commission's  staff  on  the  pat- 
tema  of  discrimination  and  segregation  in 
houalng  to  wblch  the  Negro  soldier,  sailor 
and  airman  had  been  subjected. 

In  June  1963  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Opportunity  in  the  Armed  Forces,  in 
ita  Initial  Rep>ort,''  called  attention  to  the 
difficulties  and  problems  experienced  by 
Negro  servicemen  in  their  quest  for  housing 


1  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  Staff  Re- 
port— ^Family  Housing  and  the  Negro  Service- 
man. 

'The  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Op- 
portimity  In  the  Armed  Forces  Initial  Report, 
"Equality  of  Treatment  and  Opportunity  for 
Negro  Military  Personnel  Stationed  Within 
the  United  States,"  dated  June  1968. 


In  oommunltlea  near  their  duty  stations. 
On  the  basis  of  the  many  complaints  directly 
called  to  their  attention,  base  commander* 
were  seeking  guidance  In  dealing  with  these 
difficult  problems  from  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Military  Deputments. 

By  March  of  1903  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  sufficiently  cognizant  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  problem  to  take  the  first 
of  its  corrective  actions.  On  March  8,  1963, 
DoD  issued  a  Memorandum  on  Nondiscrimi- 
nation In  Family  Housing  *  that,  among  other 
things,  reqxUred  that  the  leases  for  aU  family 
houalng  Include  a  nondiscrimination  clause 
oonslstent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  Order  No.  11063  of  Novem- 
ber 20, 1962.  The  Memorandum  also  directed 
the  housing  offices  at  defense  installatlona 
not  to  maintain  any  listings  of  housing  unlta 
that  were  not  avaUable  to  all  personnel  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  creed  or  national 
origin. 

A  further  step  was  taken  on  July  26,  1963, 
when  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Issued  a 
Directive  on  Equality  of  Opportunity  in  the 
Armed  Forces '  clearly  reaffirming  and  artlcu- 
latbig  the  Department'a  commitment  to 
equal  treatment  for  aU  of  Its  mUltary  and 
civilian  personnel.    The  Directive  said: 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  conduct  all  of  its  activities  In 
a  manner  which  is  free  from  racial  discrim- 
ination, and  which  provides  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  aU  uniformed  members  and  all 
civilian  employees  irrespective  of  their  color. 

"Discriminatory  practices  directed  agalnat 
Armed  Forces  members,  all  of  whom  lack  a 
civilian's  freedom  of  choice  In  where  to  Uve, 
to  work,  to  travel  and  to  ^>end  his  off-duty 
hours,  are  harmful  to  military  effectiveness. 
Therefore,  all  members  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  should  oppose  such  practices  on 
every  occasion,  whUe  fostering  equal  op- 
portunity for  servicemen  and  their  families, 
on  and  off  base." 

The  Directive  also  provided  the  Military 
Commander  with  renewed  and  reinforced  au- 
thority to  deal  with  discriminatory  condi- 
tions, including  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion in  housing,  affecting  hla  men  off-baae. 
It  said: 

"Every  military  commander  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  oppose  discriminatory  prac- 
tices affecting  bis  men  and  their  dependents 
and  to  foster  equal  opportunity  for  them,  not 
only  in  areas  under  his  immediate  control, 
but  also  in  nearby  communities  where  they 
may  live  or  gather  In  off-duty  hours.  In 
discharging  that  responsibility  a  commander 
shall  not,  except  with  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  his  Military  Department,  use 
the  off-limits  sanction  in  dlscrimlnaUon 
cases  arising  within  the  United  States." 

Military  Conunanders  provided  with  this 
new  Directive  of  July  1963  began  to  give 
leadership  through  negotiation,  condUatlon 
and  conference  in  getting  the  real  eatate  in- 
dustry in  the  adjacent  communities  to  re- 
move racial  barriers  in  the  housing  field.  In 
some  few  instances  the  conunanders  were 
successful  in  overcoming  the  resistance  to 
accord  equaUty  of  opportunity  In  housing  to 
Negro  servicemen.  During  1964,  the  Office 
of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  ClvU  Rights  conducted  Informal  negotia- 
tions and  conferences  with  the  Intergroup 
Relations  Office  in  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration with  a  view  toward  obtaining 
their  cooperation  In  respect  to  alleviating 
discrimination  against  Negro  servicemen  in 
communities  near  defense  installations.  It 
was  informally  understood  that  they  would 
lend  their  good  offices  in  affected  communi- 
ties and  would  provide  Information  upon  re- 
quest of  the  commanders  as  to  the  properties 


'  Memorandum  dated  March  8,  1968,  "Non- 
discrimination in  Family  Housing." 

*  Department  of  Defense  Directive  6120.36. 
"Equal  Opp<M-tunlty  In  the  Armed  Forces," 
dated  July  26, 1963. 
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cof«re<  by  THA  lasorad  mortgac*  kwiu.  On 
FBtoruary  8.  108S*  »  fonnal  lUMtantuuUng 
WM  uitvMI  »t  In  wlUcb  the  PHA  agrMd  to 
maintain  enmnt  lUtUafi  vtth  baae  eom- 
mandan  Aowlng  Um  Ikotulag  nnlta  In  tiMir 
area  covered  under  the  prortdons  of  the 
PHA  and  which  were  eubjeot  to  Sxecutive 
Order  1UM3.  It  wa«  agreed  to  prorlde  baae 
oaomiandM*  with  a  Ust  abowlng  ptopyrOea 
which  bad  bean  obtained  through  FHA 
mortgage  Inwiranoee  and  ware  either  being 
r^MMaaaaed  or  placed  in  the  default  atatus 
beeanw  of  default  In  the  terms  of  the  mort- 


The  Department  of  the  Amy  on  July  3, 
IBM  leaned  their  Army  ReguUtlon  "aqnal 
Opportunity  and  Treatment  of  Military 
PMraoBiMl"*  and  the  Air  Pcroe  laeued  Iti 
rerlaed  Air  Force  Regulation  on  the  eame 
title  oa  Aoguat  M,  19M.'  The  Navy  In 
Fabraary  19M  Iwued  Ita  SecMav  IBatructlon 
entitled  "Kqual  Opportunity  and  Treatment 
of  unitary  Pereomiet.'' •  In  eaoh  of  the 
afiwenwHloned  doeumanta.  guidance  waa 
provided  the  eommandera  In  reference  to 
thetr  reapnnelbmty  In  natng  tbelr  good  of- 
floea  and  leadership  reaouroea  to  aefaleee 
equal  and  adequate  boosing  for  Negro  and 
other  minority  group  personnel  In  off-baae 
housing. 

Another  action  taken  by  the  Department 
was  In  June  and  July  1M4  when  It  under- 
took to  obtain  from  state  and  local  Oommls- 
alona  on  Clirll  and  Human  Rights  their  co- 
operation In  eliminating  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  making  aTallable  their  good  oAcea 
in  aaalstlng  local  base  commanders  In  earry- 
tng  out  their  responsibility*  Twenty-four 
auch  state  eommlsalons  agreed  to  participate 
In  this  effort.  In  spite  of  theee  actions  the 
problem  still  persists. 

In  a  recent  survey  required  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  385  Installations  at  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  It  was  found  that 
Negro  serrloemen  encountered  discrimina- 
tion In  meeting  their  needs  for  off-baae 
private  housing.  Commanders  at  103  De- 
fense Installations  (43%)  reported  that  their 
men  encountered  many  forms  of  severe 
discrimination  In  seeking  either  to  buy  or 
rent.  They  were  refused  rental  bouses  and 
apartmenta  because  of  their  color.  They 
were  required  to  live  at  plaoea  distant  from 
tbetr  duty  stations.  In  inferior  dwellings 
In  deteriorated  neighborhoods  and  often 
charged  Inordinately  high  rentals  and  often 
when  attempting  to  purchase  the  price 
would  be  doubled.  It  was  reported  that  39 
trailer  parks  situated  near  the  235  installa- 
tions refused  to  accept  Negro  soldiers, 
saUora  and  airmen. 

■van  though  our  Base  Commanders  have 
exarelaed  more  affirmative  leadership,  mobl- 
Uaed  community  support,  utUlaed  existing 
state  and  local  agencies  In  the  field  at  civil 
and  human  rights  the  fact  still  remains  that 
our  Nacro  and  other  minority  servlosmen 
and  thalr  families  still  encounter  racial  dls- 
orlmlaatkiB  In  off-base  hoxulng.  While 
there  haa  been  some  substantial  progrees 
made  In  the  reduction  of  this  form  of 
segregation  and  dtscrUnlnatlon,  It  stlU  re- 
mains  the    most   pervasive    and    stubborn, 


*  Memorandum  dated  February  8,  1S8S. 
"Family  Housing  XTntts  Covered  by  Executive 
Order  11063  (Equal  Opportunity  In  Hous- 
ing) .- 

■  Department  of  the  Army  Regulatlcm  000- 
n  dated  3  July  1M4.  "Equal  Opportunity  and 
Treatment  of  Military  Personnel." 

'Department  of  the  Air  Force  Regulatlan 
35-78  dated  August  10,  1004,  "Equal  Oppor- 
tunity and  Treatment  of  Military  Personnel." 

*  Department  of  the  Navy  SecNav  mstruc- 
tloa  5380.8  dated  January  1985.  "Equal  Op- 
portunity and  Treatment  oC  MUtary  Fsr- 


•  MsBacraadum  dated  July  30,  1904,  "SUte 
Commission  on  Civil  Rlghta." 


morale  Impairing  social  evU  ooofroDtlng  the 
Negro  eervloemen  off-base. 

Set  forth  below  are  brief  deecrtptlons  of 
easss  dted  to  the  Department  of  Defenee  by 
ttie  Military  Departments  as  UlustraUve  of 
the  problems  and  difficulties  encountered  by 
Negro  and  other  minority  group  servicemen 
In  their  attempts  to  obtain  off-base  housing: 
ABsraAcrs  or  cask  msroaixa,  ott-bask  boob- 

UfO  DXSCBIMXIfATION   KNUOUMTSaXD  ST   KXlf- 

Bia»  or  TBS  AUCXD  Foacis 
Cose  No.  1 

The  Commander  of  a  Defense  Installation 
In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
aays:  "» 

"An  analysis  of  the  housing  conditions 
affecting  Negro  personnel  reveals  that  white 
and  Negro  personnel  of  comparable  economic 
atatus  do  not  In  fact  enjoy  equal  opportunity 
for  adequate  off-base  housing  In  this  state, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  this  installa- 
tion. White  personnel  can  rent  or  purchase  a 
home  any  place  they  desire  provided,  of 
course,  they  can  afford  to  pay  the  cost.  There 
Is  little  difficulty  for  white  personnel  to  se- 
cure mortgage  loans.  Generally  they  need 
only  a  perfunctory  credit  check.  Conversely, 
in  order  for  Negro  personnel  to  get  a  mort- 
gage loan,  credit  checks  are  thorough,  cum- 
bersome, and  delayed  over  a  protracted  pe- 
riod of  time.  As  a  result,  Negro  persozuiel 
find  themselves  forced  to  aocept  properties  in 
predominantly  Negro  or  mixed  areas.  Also,  as 
a  general  nile,  desirable  housing  for  sale  Is 
about  twice  the  coat  for  Negro  personnel  as 
ior  white  personnel  for  the  same  piece  of 
property.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the 
high  coet  of  desirable  property  places  Negro 
personnel  In  a  position  of  Onanclal  hardship 
considering  the  initial  coet  and  the  mainte- 
nance outlay." 

Caae  No.  2 

A  Commander  at  an  Installation  near  the 
Nation's  Capital  states: 

"An  allegation  waa  made  by  a  Staff  Ser- 
geant that  he  was  refused  housing  when  he 
attempted  to  rent  living  quarters  tram  a 
private  ^lArtment  project  that  advertised  in 
tbe  base  newq>apar.  He  was  told  by  the 
apartment  management  that  they  did  not 
rent  to  Negroes.  The  matter  was  investi- 
gated and  finrftng  the  facts  to  be  substan- 
tially as  alleged  the  baae  newspaper  discon- 
tinued aocq;>tance  of  advertising  from  this 
and  any  other  private  houalng  projects  that 
might  be  identified  with  such  a  policy  in  the 
future." 

Caae  No.  3 

A  commander  at  a  Defense  Installation  In 
a  Southern  state  says: 

"It  is  anticipated  that  off-baae  housing 
will  not  Improve  in  the  immediate  future 
as  oonecma  Negro  personnel  assigned  to  this 
staUon.  This,  in  aU  probabUity.  wlU  be  that 
last  area  to  remain  segregated,  in  the  local 
area.  The  local  oommunlty  Is  eeoentlally  a 
reeort  community  of  a  high  level  with  care- 
ful and  studlotts  efforts  to  allow  only  the 
'acceptable'  modes  of  construction  and  oc- 
cupancy in  the  prlnury  areas  of  the  city. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Is  an  area  not 
fully  covered  by  the  proscriptlans  of  the 
1904  ClvU  Bights  Act,  the  officials  of  the 
baae  are  left  to  few  devices  except  the  power 
of  persuasion.  In  the  past,  this  effort,  how- 
ever skillfully  applied,  has  not  changed  in  a 
very  eerioua  oondittoa." 

OaaeNo.  4 

From  a  Defense  Installation  In  the  north- 
em  region  of  the  Middle  West  it  Is  stated: 

"In  December  1965,  a  Negro  Lieutenant 
complained  that  he  was  refused  bousing  by 
ten  landlords  In  the  largeet  civilian  commu- 
nity near  this  base  because  of  his  race.  The 
Equal  Opportunity  Officer  referred  him  to  the 
Fair  Housing  Oommlttae,  with  Instructions 
to  return  If  lie  did  not  get  satisfaction.  He 
did  not  return  and  elected  not  to  file  aa 
official  coa4>taliit.'* 


CmaeNo.S 
It  la  reported  from  an  Installation  In  the 
central  northwestern  portion  of  the  TTntted 
States  that  "During  1905,  one  of  our  Negro 
servicemen  answered  a  newspaper  ad  look- 
ing for  living  quarters  for  his  family.  The 
agent  would  not  rent  htm  the  house  when 
It  was  discovered  that  he  was  a  Negro." 

Case  No.  e 

In  the  north  central  Dnltad  States,  the 
Commander  of  a  Defense  Installation  states: 

"A  Negro  Sergeant  attempted  to  purchase 
a  house  thRnigh  a  real  estate  broker.  When 
the  broker  realised  tba  praapectlve  purchaser 
was  a  Negro,  he  advised  him  that  the  owner 
of  the  iMHne  would  not  sell  to  a  Negro.  This 
oomplalnt  was  referred  to  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administrator  at  the  nearest  regional 
oSloe  who  Indicated  that  he  would  investi- 
gate this  matter.  Shortly  thereafter,  tbe 
Negro  Indicated  be  deelred  to  withdraw  the 
complaint  as  he  had  found  another  house  to 
purchase." 

Caae  No.  7 

A  Commander  of  a  Defense  Installation  in 
the  central  midwest  of  the  United  States 
says: 

"Three  casee  of  discrimination  in  off -base 
housing  occurred  In  the  Spring  of  1956  in 
which  military  personnel  assigned  to  this 
installation  were  Involved.  Two  cases  in- 
volved off-base  housing  and  the  third  in- 
volved off-base  trailer  courts." 

Cose  No.  $ 

The  Conunanding  Officer  of  an  Important 
training  center  in  the  south weet  repents: 

"A  female  Negro  nurse  assigned  to  our 
hospital  registered  a  complaint  against  one 
of  the  apartments  In  August  1966.  alleging 
refusal  by  the  manager  to  rent  her  an  apart- 
ment because  of  her  race. 

"Another  female  Negro  nurse  rented  an 
apartment  in  the  largeet  city  adjacent  to  this 
installation  on  February  8,  1906,  making  an 
advance  payment  of  rent.  On  February  4, 
1906  the  apartment  manager  Informed  her 
that  beeauae  of  complaints  from  other  ten- 
ants he  was  returning  the  advance  rent  and 
asking  her  to  move.  She  was  served  with  a 
three-day  notice  to  vacate." 

Case  No.  9 

The  Oommandar  of  an  Important  Defense 
Installation  guarding  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  states: 

"Off -base  bousing  In  the  form  of  separate 
houaee  and/or  apartments  can  be  obtained 
within  reaaonabls  twiomratlnc  distance. 
However,  there  are  both  apartments  and 
separate  houses  where  Ne^ro  personnel  can 
neither  buy  or  rent.  Ouxtng  tbe  past  year, 
three  off-baa*  boualng  (ompUints  have  been 
Investigated  with  no  arjuthm  provkled  nor 
available  since  the  prjp^ty  oonstructed  did 
not  Involve  the  use.  jf  Federal  Oovernment 
funds." 

Com  No.  10  , 

rtxna  a  Dafense  installation  in  the  central 
midwest  of  tbe  United  SUtes  eomee  the  re- 
port: 

"On  37  October  1964,  a  serviceman  enroute 
overseas  complained  that  he  had  attempted 
to  obtain  parking  space  for  his  mobUe  home 
throughout  the  greater  portion  at  this  large 
metropolitan  area  without  success.  Trailer 
parks  In  local  areas  were  also  contacted  and 
moat  professed  to  be  "flUed  up."  The  serv- 
iceman departed  for  overseas  on  13  November 
1904.  A  deatrable  convenient  site  was  ob- 
tained at , ,  however,  the  serv- 
iceman's dependents  residing  in  tbe  metro- 
ptditan  coBunnnlty  failed  to  accept  same 
since  they  were  now  going  overseas  to  Join 
the  serviceman. 

"On  33  November  1965,  a  female  officer 

attempted  to  rent  In  the Apartments, 

In  the  oommunlty  near  the  Installation  by 
telophane.  She  was  advlead  that  vacancies 
I;  however,  upon  arrival  she  oo^tfd  not 
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agent. 
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ftter  ah*  was  ad* 
fba*  th* 


nearby  area, 
laa  eomplalaed 
soltaM*  qaar^ 
^earby  eofmnunlty, 
|s  occupying  hous- 
Btlftable.    This  case  Is 


obtstna 

by  the  resident 

vised  aU 

last  family  waa 

three 

located  aa 

"On  9  May  1968.  a 
that  he  vra*  unabi*  to  o1 
ters  for  his  fMntly  in  tbe 
thougb  he  did  flad  and 
Ing  be  deacribe*  aa  not 
sttn  being  proceeeed." 

Cose  Noi  111 

From  an  important  ll^enae  installation 
along  tbe  Atlantic  OoasJln  the  northeast- 
em  United  States  it  U  n fort*d: 

"On  36  April  1906,  a  n^aff  Sergeant  com- 
plained that  he  was  unal  4/»  to  find  a  suitable 
trails  camp  in  which  1<)  place  his  trailer. 
At  that  time,  the  sergi4nt  was  given  the 
names  of  six  traUer  coiu|l#  in  tbe  areas  near 
tbe  Defene*  installation  Which  were  listed  in 
base  fanolly  servtoee  as  jailer  courts  which 
did  not  dlaoilniinate  aM^Mt  renters  on  the 
basis  of  race,  creed,  eolorlor  national  origin. 
Shortly  ttiereafter,  he  eooee  one  of  the  six 
trailer  courta  in  which  t*  relocate  his  trailer 
and  says  he  Is  vKy  satiated  at  thl*  time. 

"On  3  May  1966,  a  femsB^  officer  complained 
that  she  was  unable  to 'tent  an  apartment 
in Apartments,  Ina  located  in  the  ad- 
jacent conununlty  becauae  of  her  race.  She 
was  advised  that  she  ha^  no  redress  under 
the  existing  laws.  Th*  '  law  expressly  ex- 
cludee  the  sale  or  rental  of  bouees,  apart- 
mente  and  other  dwelling*  as  a  place  of  pub- 
lic accommodation.  Ti^  Federal  Housing 
Administration  office  in  aie  community  has 
advised  us  that  the  subjMt  apartments  have 
not  been  financed  by  feq^ral  loans,  nor  have 
any  loans  to  the  apartthents  been  guaran- 
teed or  Insured  by  the  jrederal  government. 
The  officer  was  advised  ibat  she  had  no  re- 
drees  under  neither  the  {Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  nor  tbe  PresldenVsltxeeutlve  Order  for 
Equal  Opportunity  In 

Caae  Nol  U  2 


Itlon  in  the  south- 
SUtes,  the  Oom- 


Fiuui  a  Defense 
ern  portion  of  the  Unit 
mander  reports  that : 

"On  April  7,  1965.  a  t&^aal  complaint  was 
received  front  a  servloeD^^  stationed  at  tbe 
base  against  tbe  own««s  of  newly  buUt 
apartmenbi  in  one  of  the  citlee  adjacent  to 
the  Installatlatt.  Inquliilrcvealed  that  these 
apartments  were  not  ^ibject  to  tbe  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1904.  ho^ttver.  tbe  officer  re- 
ceived assistance  in  preparation  of  a  fwmal 
requeet  for  suit  over  hl«4^m  signature. 

"On  September  30,  lOflpi  a  30  year  old  serr^ 
Iceman  with  four  and  otie-balf  years  servlos 
complained  about  off-b|i#e  housing  accom- 
modatlone  available  to  Wegro  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  dspend^ts. 
Caae 


The  Commander  fromj  b  large  Defense  in- 
suilatlon  in  the  southwlB^tem  United  SUtes 
reports:  , 

"A  Negro  Lt.  Col.  on  7  December  1066,  indi- 
cated that  he  had  algnat)  a  contract  with  a 
large  construction  firm  lot  the  construction 
of  a  home.  The  prealda^t  of  the  firm,  re- 
fused to  f ulfiU  the  oont  rbct  after  it  waa  de- 
termined that  the  Negr  ij  Colonel  desired  to 
have  the  house  construe  ^  In  a  district  that 
did  not  contain  other  Vegro  homea.  The 
president  of  tbe  ocmpaj  is  directly  stated  te 
the  Commander  that  tbi  ijoonetructloa  would 
not  be  acconapUshed  bee  ifisa  of  th*  Colony's 
race. 

"Tbe  Post  Staff  Judg  »i  AdvoeaU  provXled 
assistance  to  the  M*9o  qolonel  in  traaoalt- 
ttng  the  drcumataaoea  tMthe  FHA.  In  addi- 
tion, th*  OommaBdlng  lOoDeral  aiut*  th* 
Chamber  of  Omamaro  iLimisall*ft  aa  Inquliy 
and  ocrreetlv*  action.  :  :^  Cdonai  departed 
for  Vietnam  wlthont  fa^icaM*  resMutlon  tt 
the  problem." 

CXn 809— Pari  10 


Okse  Ho.  14 

From  the  same  Defense  Installation,  lb* 
Commander  writes: 

"A  Sffi.  Flxst  Claaa  aa  18  Aphl  1960  con- 
tracted with  the  aoant  for  a  realty  oom- 
paay  for  puzchaee  ot  a  hoaae  in  a  suburban 
ootaauiaity  near  the  DefffT'ff^  Installation. 
Th*  Sgt.  pnanntert  $360  aa  a  oontract  binder 
on  17  AprU  and  otters  addlUonal  funds  to 
th*  buUdera.  SubaequanUy.  changes  were 
made  in  the  contract  without  the  Sg;t'k  agree- 
ntent  involving  payment  tor  certain  mlsoel- 
laaeoua  services  and  materials.  These  addl- 
tloiukl  requirements  made  It^poeslble  for 
the  Sgt.  to  comply  with  the  new  purchase 
price.  This  appeared  to  t>e  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt by  the  owners  to  void  the  contract. 
A  letter  waa  IniUated  by  the  Sgt.  to  FHA  pro- 
viding details  of  the  transaction  and  request- 
ing assistance.  The  Commanding  General 
has  contacted  the  local  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  assistance." 

Cose  No.  IS 

From  an  Important  training  center  and 
military  department  school,  th*  Oonunaad- 
ing  Officer  reports: 

"A  Staff  Sgt.  on  12  April  1966  contacted  a 
realty  company  in  the  community  almost  at 
the  gate  of  the  InstallaUon  to  rent  a  house. 
He  was  advised  that  the  house  could  not  be 
made  available  becaxise  of  his  race.  He  sub- 
sequently contacted  another  representatlv* 
of  the  flmt  and  was  again  denied  considera- 
tion because  of  his  race.  The  Commanding 
General  of  the  Installation  advised  the  Mayor, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Realtors,  and 
the  Btraclal  Civic  Committee  of  tbe  refusal 
to  rent  to  the  Negro  Staff  Sgt.  and  requested 
corrective  action." 

Case  No.  it 

An  important  Defense  installation  near 
the  Nation's  Capital  reports: 

"A  If*gro  Lt.  Col.  during  January  10,  1908 
attMnpted  to  secure  rental  honelng  in  two 
conununltles  nelghtiorlng  the  Inetallatloa 
and  was  denied  because  of  bis  ratx.  As  a 
result  of  this  denial  the  Negro  officer  found 
It  neoeaaary  to  purdiase  a  home  In  another 
community  furOier  away  from  his  duty  sta- 
tion and  Incurring  increased  financial  bur- 
dens because  of  the  racial  discrimination  he 
had  enconntered. 

"me  Oonmtandlng  Officer  contacted  the 
realtors  and  management  pwsonnel  In- 
volved in  the  rental  and  sale  of  boualng  in 
the  oommunltfee  and  communicated  with 
various  civic  organisations  taeSWts  to  se- 
cure bousing  without  dlscrtmtnaUon  for 
Negro  ai^leante.  Notwlthstandlag  thss* 
efforts,  eaeepi  In  the  ease  of  FHA-apoa*or*d 
nnlU,  rental  honatng  on  a  rtondlscelmlpttnB 
baols  Is  generally  not  avaUabI*  la  th*  area 
near  the  defense  installation." 

From  the  same  D*f*n*e  Inatallatlon  th* 
Oommander  repcrta  that: 

"A  Negro  Lt.  Od.  was  *ch*dal*d  to  depart 
for  Vietnam  and  dealrsd  to  relocat*  hi*  tam- 
lly  from  on-poet  quarters  prlar  to  hi*  da- 
parture  for  overeea*.  H*  allsasptsd  to  pur- 
trhurr  a  home  In  several  conununltlea  near 
th*  base.  Bis  purchase  appUeatlon,  howevar. 
waa  denied  beeaaae  of  hia  race.  The  Coionel 
oontraeted  in  Moeamber  for  th*  oonstraotton 
of  a  hem*  la  another  oonunuatty  and  tan- 
Bi*dlatrty  Isft  f or  Wataam.  ThaO 
lag  Ofllear  of  th*  ha**  ha*  anthorlasd 
continued  occupancy  of  on-pcat  qnartara  for 
th*  OaioBi*I*s  tamily  unta  oompMlan  of 
their  horn*.'* 

CMeN&ir 

A  hlgh-lerel  official  of  one  of  the  Mllltory 
Departaaents  la  reporting  on  their  fladtngs 
of  dtoertminatlon  tax  houstag  la  a  fsraea* 
state  sbM: 

"One  of  the  Military  Department*  made 
aa  exteaslve  survey  In  order  to  deter  mine 
family  hooslnc  needs  for  ttie  FT  1907.  From 
date  obtaitted  In  the  snrwy.  the  deparfeaiettt 
•tated  that  80  aervlc*  memh*r*  ■tat*d  that 
thalr  d«peod*at*  did  act  acoompaay  th*m  to 


their 


laf^i 
OoBtlaalac 


doty  Stat 
ta 
I  prsaaatly  1 
•vary  s*etloa  of  tfaa 
on*  cC  th*  Mmtary 
the  area  la  whioh  i 
severely  ta  la  off-baa*  hoostag. 
the  officer  said  that  although  r 
a  great  deal  of  progrees  recently  auul*  la  this 
area,  the  attitudes  aad  practioea  of  aome  real- 
tors, landlords  and  home  owners  association* 
still  refiect  discriminatory  poUdes." 
Case  No.  18 

Tte  Cosnmaader  of  one  of  th*  Dsfens*  la- 
Italia tlona  la  the  Waat  Ooaat  etatvl  that: 

-ITIiiiisss  faaiills*  of  miacrtty  graops  are 
f  ouad  la  vtrtnally  an  axww  of  th*  baae  ctty 
and  the  surrounding  coananaltlaB,  It  Is  a  tact 
that  Negroee  are  eonoentiated  and  located  in 
one  particular  area.  Trailer  parks,  with  two 
exceptions,  are  not  available  to  Negroes  in 
the  community  aad  adequate  housing  Is 
not  available  except  la  a  partleidar  area 
la  a  tUtf  aear  the  Iwse." 

Cose  No.  it 

From  a  Defense  ln*ta»atk»i  la  a  tarwect- 
•m  Stat*  tbe  Oonmuutdar  lepcrts: 

"One  man  atated  that,  la  th*  Samia*r  of 
1903,  b*  arrived  from  ovetaea*  aad  attempted 
to  eontraet  for  aeveral  rentala.  On  on*  oe- 
oaelon  h*  wa*  denied  a  rental  beeauae  of  his 
racial  origin.  Aaottaar  BMa  raportad  that,  la 
May  1965,  on  two  or  ttree  occasion*  h*  wa* 
told  frankly  that  th*  landlord*  would  aot 
rent  to  bim  because  be  was  a  Macro. 

"la  aaothar  conuauaity,  th*  Commaadar 
raportad  a  complaint  la  whlA  a  Megro  al- 
laged  dtocrtnrtnatlnw  la  a  tratlar  park  b*e*a** 
of  bis  race.  Another  factor  contributlag  to 
the  refusal  wa*  the  slae  of  the  serviosiaan's 
trailer  which  was  too  large  for  aocomnvwU- 
tlon  IB  th*  testier  park.  The  noaimandar 
potated  out  that  eome  Hegroea  hae*  to  b* 
•eparated  from  their  families  who  ean  oaly 
find  housing  accommodations  in  a  larger 
metrc^politan  oommunlty,  thus  causing  addi- 
tional expensee  for  increased  commuting 
time,  conunutlng  expensee  and  family  sep- 
aration." 

Caae  No.  20 

The  Commander  of  a  Defense  Installattoa 
la  the  south  says : 

"Negro  personnel  do  not  have  equal  op- 
portunity as  to  the  location  of  adequate 
housing  off-baae,  but  In  one  of  the  oom- 
mtmlties  near  the  Installation  they  do  have 
eqtul  opportunity  in  the  quality  of  the 
dwellings. 

"In  another  neazt>y  eonnnunlty  the  Oom- 
Dumder  report*  that  aU  off-base  bonslag  for 
personnel  la  that  area  Is  snbstaadard,  la- 
adeqoate  and  U  separated  tram  1h*  white 
areas.  Recently,  however,  new  uitfte  of  low 
cost  for  off-base  hoaatag  haa  been  boOt;  98 
are  desdgnated  for  occupancy  by  whltee  aad 
the  remaining  14  are  set  aalde  for  non- 
whites.    As  to  trailer  parks  ttie 


aays:  lyaller  parks  la  the  area,  trtth  asM 
uf«as     to    b*     aoaaagEagatad. 


suuieption  prof* 
About  eaM-half  of  them  would  probably  ao- 
eapt  colored  tcBiaata  aad  th*  othsrs.  *xa*pt 
OBM,  grudglagly.  On*  will  positive  aoospt 
oaly  whit*  teaaats.  Ths  oaly  spedflc  ooaa- 
plalat  by  aa  ladivldual  concerning  houilnc 
Involved  a  newly  married  officer  of  Mwlcan 
extractloa  aad  swarthy  complexion,  who  tras 
refused  dwetnng  acoommodatlons  In  white 
ael^barboodB.  He  was  traasfsrred  by 
headquarters  as  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
It  Is  not  believed  that  h*  would  have  been 
offered  sultabl*  houalng  In  this  ar«a  al- 
though the  prealdent  of  the  local  real  estaU 
board  was  brou^t  In  on  the  case.  He  was 
offered  government  housing  which  waa  re- 
fused." 

Caae  No.  M 

From  another  southara  state  th*  Oom- 
mander  of  a  Defense  Installation  say*: 

"There  Is  Itanftad  Integralloa  la  houalag. 
Segregation  is  i>racttoed  oa  an  individual 
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bMts.  Tba  ownmimlty  U  dlvliled  into  the 
yitdU  eatnmunlty  and  Um  Negro  oommunlty. 
Sklee  and  renUIa  ere  handled  on  m  recUl 
bMls  and  the  majoilty  at  bouaes  arallable  to 
Nagroaa  are  below  averace.  Nafro  vlaltora  In 
houalnc  oocupted  by  whltea  are  raaented  by 
Undlorda.  Tenanta  may  be  evicted  IX  they 
have  Negro  gueeta." 

Coje  No.  11 

From  a  far  away  outpoat  of  the  Vnlted 
Statea.  a  Commander  relatea  tbat  "a  large 
number  of  hie  military  peraonnel,  approxi- 
mately 80  In  nimiber,  reported  experiencing 
dllBcultlee  In  aecurlng  adequate  rental  houa- 
Ing.  The  oommand  atated  that  the  evidence 
waa  BUffldent  to  conclude  that  dlacrlmlna- 
tory  practtcee  agalnat  Megroea  by  individual 
realtoea  and  landlorda  la  prevalent." 

Caae  No.  13 

The  Commander  of  a  Defenae  Inatallatlon 
of  a  mldwaatem  atate  aaya: 

"The  only  apparent  condition  adversely  af- 
fecting equal  opportunity  for  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents  is  otT-base  hous- 
ing wlilch  tends  to  be  segregated.  Our  off- 
baae  located  Negroee  live  In  areas  that  are 
predominantly  all  Negro.  These  areas  are  not 
created  by  governmental  reetrlctloxu  In  any 
way,  but  are  rather  Imposed  by  local  prop- 
erty-home owners  and  real  estate  men  whoee 
pwaonal  prejudices  and  interests  foster  segre- 
gation. All  other  services  and  facllltlea  are 
completely  Integrated.  However,  those  fa- 
dlltlee  In  predominantly  all-white  ot  all- 
Negro  realdenttal  areas  tend  to  be  segregated. 
This  aegregatlon,  it  appears,  is  due  to  choice 
of  the  clientele  and/or  the  owner,  or  operator, 
but  not  by  local  or  state  governmental  dlree- 
tlvea. 

"The  letter  ftom  twelve  officeia  aaalgned  to 
varloua  baae  actlvlUea  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defenae,  dated  8  October  1966,  also 
dlaouasea  the  housing  problem  In  the  area 
near  the  base." 

Caae  No.  24 

The  Commander  of  a  Defense  installation 
of  a  northern  state  says: 

"Two  complaints  were  received  alleging 
that  de  facto  dlacrlmlnatlon  exists,  despite 
the  command's  requirements  that  the  land- 
locd  or  owner  certify  tbat  they  will  not  ob- 
ject to  a  person  on  the  basis  of  color,  creed 
or  national  origin  when  listed  with  the  base 
housing  office.  The  landlorda  Involved  were 
de-Uated." 

Ca«e  No.  25 

The  Commander  of  a  Defense  Installation 
of  an  eastern  state  says  that: 

"Oenerally,  aegregatlon  exiau.  either  ad- 
mitted or  de  facto,  in  the  entire  off-base 
houalng  community  (30-mlIe  radius) .  Hous- 
ing avaUable  to  Negroea  Is  almoat  entirely 
limited  to  that  located  in  time-honored 
Negro  housing  neighborhoods.  Most  person- 
nel live  In  title  8  housing,  now  Public  Quar- 
ters, adjacent  to  the  base.  Other  apartments 
and  homea  are  available.  Usually  there  are 
few  homea  available  for  purchaae  by  Negroee, 
and  these  are  frequently  in  substandard 
areas.  About  half  erf  all  off-base  apartment 
ownsn  will  rent  to  Negroes.  There  is  no  local 
"fair  hotialng  law"  and  there  is  general,  pas- 
sive resistance  to  any  change  in  historically 
eatabllahed  general  aegregatlon  by  color. 

"A  Negro  Sgt.  was  refused  an  ^>artment  for 
rent  In  190S  In  thla  area  and  another  Negro 
Sgt.  waa  refused  realty  service." 
Com  No.  29 

The  Commander  of  an  Inatallatlon  In  a 
soutbam  state  aaya: 

"Negro  pereoniMl  are  restricted  to  houalng 
In  the  eoloced  sections  of  the  city,  m  most 
caaea  thla  la  subataodard.  However.  Negro 
peraonnel  Uvlag  off-base  do  so  by  their  own 
choloe  In  that  Oapehart  houalng  la  avaUable 
with  an  awraf*  (our  to  six  vaaka  waiting 


perkHl.    In  addition,  there  are  no  Integrated 
trailer  parka  in  thla  area." 

Cose  No.  27 

From  another  southern  state,  the  Com- 
mander of  a  Defense  Installation  says: 

"In  one  area,  8S%  of  the  Negroes  who  have 
dependents  presently  live  In  public  quartera. 
Only  66  live  off-baae.  Housing  is  In  segre- 
gated areas. 

""nailer  parks  and  the  for  sale'  and  for 
rent'  houalng  in  one  of  the  counties  in  this 
area  remain  largely  segregated.  The  bousing 
problem  for  Negro  persoimel  at  one  of  the 
camps  In  this  area  Is  mitigated  to  a  degree 
by  the  availability  of  government  housing. 
Approximately  10%  of  the  government- 
owned  trallera,  now  disposed  of,  were  rented 
to  Negro  families  In  1966.  88  %  of  the  Negroes 
who  have  dependents  presently  live  in  public 
quarters.  There  is  a  deficient  military- 
civilian  community  hotislng  market.  An 
annual  survey  completed  In  31  May  1983 
confirmed  a  gross  deficit  of  4,224  adequate 
family  housing  units  In  the  military  and 
civilian  communities." 

Caae  No.  29 

nrom  another  southern  state  the  Com- 
mander says : 

"New  apartments  are  being  constructed. 
It  la  reported  that  these  are  segregated,  being 
located  in  either  all-white  or  all-Negro 
neighborhoods. 

"Local  housing  pattern  has  iM-edMnlnantly 
Nergo  and  white  areas.  Most  housing  avail- 
able is  on  a  segregated  basis.  The  elimina- 
tion of  government  trailers  cavised  a  problem 
since  there  was  no  other  suitable  available 
housing  aboard  the  base.  There  are  no 
trailer  parks  which  lease  to  Negroes." 

Cate  No.  29 

A  First  Lt.  of  the  Marine  Corps  tells  In  a 
letter  to  hla  Commanding  Officer  some  of  the 
details  of  discrimination  encountered  In  the 
effort  to  get  off- base  housing : 

"Since  my  arrival  in  this  area  on  6  Janu- 
ary 1968,  or  thereabout,  I  have  been  trying 
to  rent  a  house  for  myself  and  my  wife,  with- 
out success.  As  I  stated  to  you  when  I  made 
my  requeat  for  a  waiver  of  children  require- 
ment to  Oapehart.  I  had  tried  almoat  a  doaen 
places.  Over  the  phone,  they  all  had  places 
'to  show  and  rent.'  However,  upon  seeing 
me  in  person,  .  .  .  'have  Just  rented  or  .  .  . 
nothing  left.'    Aa  example: 

"(a)  A  First  Lt.  who  rented  his  place  from 
a  realty  company,  called  the  realtor  and 
told  him  he  had  a  friend,  me,  looking  for  a 
place  to  rent.  The  realtor's  wife  took  the 
call  aa  her  husband  was  in  the  hospital  for 
a  few  days.  She  atated  they  had  two  (3) 
places  coming  up  for  rent  within  the  week, 
and  I  could  have  my  pick;  one  at  9106.00  per 
month  and  the  other  at  8110.00  per  month. 
She  told  the  First  Lt.  to  bring  me  by  and 
she  would  talk  to  me  about  the  apartments. 
When  I  met  her  In  paraon  .  .  .  'Don't  know 
when  they  wUl  be  vacant.' 

"(b)  The  manager  and  his  wife,  realde  In 
one  of  the  apartnnnta.  I  went  there  with  a 
Flrat  Lt.  and  BNS  who  wanted  an  apartment. 
There  were  two  available,  they  took  one.  A 
week  later,  I  called  the  manager  and  hla  wife 
anawered  the  phone.  I  Identified  myaelf ,  ahe 
stated  ahe  remembered  me.  I  aaked  what 
they  had  available  in  two  bedroom  apart- 
manta.  She  stated  there  were  two  (2)  un- 
furnished and  I  could  have  my  choloe;  (thla 
was  on  Monday,  31  January  1986).  I  Udd 
her  I  would  be  down  Wednesday  to  give  a 
•50.00  depoalt  on  one  of  the  apartmenta.  She 
said  fine,  she  would  hold  one  for  me.  The 
next  day,  I  heard  from  the  First  Lt.  teUlng 
me  not  to  send  a  depoalt  aa  the  manager 
atatad  ....  -We  have  nothing  avaUable.'  X 
oaUed  the  manager  the  foUowlng  morning 
and  aaked  him  the  reason  for  the  sudden 
ohaaga.  Bb  simply  stated  ....  "Fslla,  wa 
dont  have  anything  nor  do  Z  know  when 


anything  wlU  be  available.'    'FUla'   Nice  ad- 
dreaa. 

"(e)  X  was  riding  with  a  First  Lt.  and  we 
made  a  wrong  turn.  X  saw  a  algn  'House  for 
Bettt.'  I  eaUed  the  mentioned  number,  and 
apoke  to  the  realtor.  He  stated  the  house 
waa  for  rent.  I  made  an  appointment  to  see 
the  house  that  afternoon.  The  First  Lt. 
drove  me  to  the  house.  We  got  out  of  the 
car  and  approached  the  realtor.  There  waa 
a  smile  on  his  face  as  he  looked  at  the  First 
Lt.  When  I  spoke  and  Introduced  myself, 
the  smile  left.  He  showed  us  the  house  and 
told  me  he  would  'call  me  tomorrow.'  The  - 
call  never  came.  I  called  his  office  for  the 
next  four  (4)  days.  His  aecr'etary  answered 
each  time,  and  when  I  Introduced  myaelf 
.  .  .  'He  la  not  In,  111  have  him  call  you.' 
The  call  never  came. 

*)(d)  I  made  an  appointment  with  a  man 
of  a  realty  company  as  a  last  effort  to  get 
houalng  (buy).  Upon  meeting  me  in  per- 
son, he  aaked  ....  'Are  you  a  Syrian?"  If 
you  are,  O.K.,  If  not,  we  cannot  rent  to  non- 
white  skin  people  I  He  stated  also  ....  'The 
real  estate  men  are  not  allowed  to  rent  or 
sell  to  non-white  skin  people  in  this  block 
of  homes.'    FHA  Financing  even. 

"(e)  And  so  It  went  with  several  other 
realty  companies  and  a  private  house  for 
salee,  'Nothing  available'." 

Case  No.  30 

Twelve  commissioned  officers  of  one  of  the 
Military  Departments  forwarded  a  memo- 
randum to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  via  the 
chain  of  command  and  the  Civilian  Secre- 
tary of  their  Department  In  reference  to 
racial  discrimination  and  recommendations 
concerning  the  subject.  Their  comments 
on  discrimination  in  housing  are  relevant. 
They  aald: 

"We  would  aU  readUy  agree  that  thU 
(housing)  has  been  our  greatest  problem 
area.  AU  of  us  are  married,  most  have 
children,  and  we  were  all  subjected  to  overt 
racial  discrimination  aa  we  sought  to  find 
decent  public  housing  for  our  families.  In 
some  cases,  civilian  advertisers  who  indicated 
to  housing  authorities  that  they  would  rent 
or  seU  without  regards  to  race  refused  to  ac- 
commodate us.  We  often  saw  white  non- 
rated  men  move  Into  facilities  which  were 
'unavaUable'  to  us.  In  many  cases  we  were 
separated  from  our  famUlea  for  long  periods 
as  we  watched  persons  reporting  to  the  area 
after  us  acquire  accommodations  and  rejoin 
their  famUlea.  Often  persons  have  recom- 
mended 'nice  colored'  locations  usually  served 
by  'nice  colored'  achools  which  offer  our 
children  substandard  education.  Fortu- 
nately and  imfortxmately  moat  of  us  have 
been  given  priority  on  the  base  housing  list 
due  to  our  'handicap.'  Whereas  we  realize 
that  this  was  necessary.  In  fact  we  usually 
requested  it;  we  take  no  pride  In  being  given 
'q;>eclal  consideration.'  We  simply  want  to 
be  aUe  to  find  decent  housing  just  as  easily 
(or  with  as  much  difficulty)  as  anyone  else. 
When  a  door  la  slammed  in  our  faces  be- 
cause we  are  Black,  we  feel  that  the  ftill 
atature  and  determination  of  (the  MiUtary 
Department)  should  back  us  up.  ...  It  ap- 
pears that  something  more  than  a  half  prom- 
ise from  a  local  official  Is  needed.  Often  It 
Is  said  that  our  situation  Is  imderstandable 
and  everyone  sympathizes  with  us  but  very 
Uttle  can  be  done.  .  .  .  We  suggest  that 
the  fuU  economic  and  diplomatic  weight  of 
the  government  be  brought  to  bear  in  areas 
where  thla  problem  is  proven  to  be  prevalent. 
(That  would  Include  moat  of  the  cotmtry). 
Thla  haa  been  suggested  and  in  fact  ordered 
in  the  paat  but  the  situation  remains  ba- 
slcaUy  unchanged.  We  feel  that  if  certain 
aeoommodatlons  are  not  open  to  aU  mUltary 
personnel,  no  mUltary  personnel  should  be 
aUowed  to  acquire  thoae  accommodations. 
With  regarda  to  houalng  we  are  desperately 
In  need  of  aaalstanoe  and  support. 
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BESOLDTION  ON  CD :  L  RIOHTS  BY 
AMERICAN    BAPTIST     CONVENTION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Pres  Idort.  the  Ameri- 
can Bi^itlst  COOTcntioii  at  Its  aninwl 
session  In  May  at  Kaniag  Citjr,  adopted 
a  reMdotlon  on  cItU  jli^ti.  It  is  a 
stronc  atatemeni  wblcn  speaks  to  the 
continuing  prohleiBS  q|  diserimination 
in  the  areas  ot  hoosl^,  employment, 
education,  and  Jury  servke. 

I  would  eQ>eciaUy  lirrite  attention  to 
that  part  of  the  resoli^lton  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Our  churches  suppcut 
against  discrimination  In 
of  housing  with  provlsiok^ 
administrative  enforcemeitt 
tlon.  { 

Mr.  Presldect.  I  bdle  'p  It  Is  significant 
and  encouraging  that  oi  qr  major  religious 
denominations  are  qieaklng  out  In  favor 
of  the  kind  ot  fair  tHmsbag  legislation 
contained  In  8.  3299,  tl  ik  propoeed  Ctvll 
Rights  Act  of  IM6.  I 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  iinanlmons  con- 
sent tbat  the  resolutiou  pf  the  American 
Baptifli  Convention  be  jiNrlnted  at  this 
point  In  the  Rcoon>.  ]  a  addition.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tha ;  there  be  printed 
a  resolution  (m  S.  339<  i  I  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  he  Metropolitan 
Detroit  Council  of  Churches,  a  resolu- 
tion on  dvU  rights  adopted  by  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Central  Committee  ot 
Michigan,  an  edltorla  I  from  the  New 
Y(H^  Times  of  June  H,  1M«,  entitied 
"The  Case  for  Title  IV,t|and  an  editorial 
from  the  Detroit  News  bf  June  16,  1966, 
entitled  "Realtors  Ca^  Blame  Them- 
selves." ■ 

There  being  no  objeslon.  the  resolu- 
tions and  editorials  weiie  (Hdered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recobo,  lu  foUows: 

Thb    1966    AuWtTTMT    Bsi^nsT    Cokvxmtiom 

RXBOL  UTIOM  OH  Cl  ffL  RIGHTS 

While  we  rejoloa  In  tha  itUna  made  In  dvU 
rlghta  in  the  past  few  jiars  we  reoognlaa 
that  much  still  remains  M  be  dooa  If  ai|ual 
opportunity  Is  to  become  a  reality  for  aU  tba 
eitlMns  of  thla  nation.  Fartlcularly  crucial 
are  the  proUema  in  houaHi^  education,  and 
employment. 

Dlacrlmlnatlon  In  houalag  prevents  many 
Americana  from  exercising ;  their  right  to  ac 
quire  private  property.    Q  limits  the  choloe 
of  houalng  avaUable  to  m^inbers  of  minority 
groups,  f<Holng  tbem  to  ]>iy  high  prices  for 
overcrowded,  subatandard 
trlbutlng   to   the  growtb 
slums. 

Therefore,  we  urge  thali 

(a)  Federal  funda  not  lf4  used  to  perpetu 
ate  or  extend  aegragated 

(b)  Tlie  President  and 
Rousing  and  urban  Dev( 
powers  to  make  certain 
currently  underway  and 
are  shaping  onr  urban 
about  truly  Integrated 
ties. 

(c)  Our  chtirches  sup; 
tlon  against  discrinUn; 
rental  of  houalng  with 
federal  administrative  e: 
legislation. 

(d)  Our  churchea  partiipate  in  and  sup- 
port voluntary  local  and  i  Ma  gnrapa  auch  aa 
Fair  Houalng  Counolla  wt  ieh  work  to  insure 
that  all  houalng  In  their  o  iqununltloa  la  open 
to  persons  of  aU  racial  w^d  rellgloua  back- 
grounds. 

(e)  Our  church.  wMratUi^  work  to  develop 
and  maintain  Integra ta|  onmmunlttea  of 
high  Btandarda  ami  ratiuia  to  particlpata  m 
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housing,  and  oon- 
of   gbettoea  and 


e  Department  of 
imant  uaa  their 


the  programs 
templated.  that 
be  uaed  to  bring 
open  oommunl- 

natlonal  leglala- 

In  tha  aale  and 

vialona  for  the 
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panic  aeUlng  when  persona  ot  another  ne» 
become  Uielr  nelgtibors. 

(f)  Oor  ehur^  Bisuibeia,  wlien  aeUIng  or 
i«^lng  their  own  hoaaea.  make  tliaa  avaU- 
able to  prospective  buyera  of  any  racial  ba^- 
grouad  and  that  they  patronise  raaltars  who 
will  obecrve  thla  poUey. 

Since  one  of  the  major  problems  facing 
our  country  Is  the  high  rate  of  xmemploy- 
ment  among  persons  of  minarlty  groups,  and 
since  an  adequate  Income  for  reoognteed 
useful  work  la  necessary  for  pereooa  to  main- 
tain their  own  aenae  at  worth  and  to  pro- 
vide a  decent  Uvlng  for  their  faaalUes,  we 
urge  our  cb\irchea  to — 

(a)  Discover  the  facta  about  unemploy- 
ment among  minority  groups  in  their  com- 
miuUtlea  and  the  problems  facing  them  tn 
becmnlng  employed. 

(b)  Support  pnbBe  and  private  efforts  to 
provide  the  education  and  JOb  training  neeea 
aary  to  uiable  them  to  get  and  keep  Joba. 

(c)  Support  and  initiate  programs  with 
the  bualnMs  community  to  open  more  and 
better  Joba  to  minority  group  persona  and 
to  provide  on-the-job  training  and 
counseling. 

Since  education  is  fundamental  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  potentiality  at  youth  and 
adulta  to  enable  then  to  provide  for  tlietr 
own  future  welfare  and  to  maka  their  oon- 
tribotloaa  to  soetoty.  we  urge  our  churchea 


(a)  SuHMrt  leglalatlon  to  enable  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  suit  for  the  desegre- 
gation of  schools  and  pubUc  tadUtlea. 

(b)  Support  quality  Integrated  educatioD. 

(c)  Support  the  development  of  programa 
such  aa  Haadsrtart  to  give  pre-achool  chU- 
dren  from  disadvantaged  homea  the  neoea- 
aary  background  to  be  ready  for  school. 

(d)  Provide  or  assist  programs  of  tutoring 
and  study  halls  to  help  children  succeed  In 


(e)  Support  and  asalst  programs  of  re- 
medial education  for  adtdts. 

Since  Justice  In  the  courts  is  a  foundation 
ot  freedom  we  urge  that  our  churchea  sup- 
port national  legldatioa  to  ensure  that  Juries 
win  be  selected  without  discrimination  at 
any  kind. 

KsaoLomK     or     th>     Boasb    ov    Dnsc- 

TOaS,    MSTBOPOLITAN    DXTaOIT    COTTNCn.    OV 

Chuxchxs,  THuaasAT,  Jtrm  9,  1966 

Whereas:  There  Is  a  long  history  of  failure 
of  southern  Juries  to  convict  most  people  ac- 
cused of  crimes  against  thoae  Involved  In 
Uwful  clvU  rlghta  aotlvltlee; 

Whereas:  This  long  history  clearly  ImpUea 
that  the  due  process  of  law  In  dvU  rlghta 
cases  must  be  strengthened: 

Whereas:  There  has  been  a  oonalstent  de- 
ntal at  ttie  opportunity  for  Negroes  to  serve 
on  Juries  in  tite  south: 

Whereas:  Pnbtte  aettan  U  visibly  affected 
by  tha  enactment  ot  leglslatlnn.  the  Board 
of  I>lreetors  of  the  Metropolitan  Detroit 
CounoU  of  Churchea  calla  upon  the  otttaena 
of  naetoopoUtan  Detroit  to  twprsae  ttelr  sup- 
port of  Senate  BUI  S.  8396  and  House  BUI 
HJL  14'765  and  urge  their  elected  represent- 
atlvea  to  make  the  passage  of  these  bills 
their  immediate  eoBoem; 

Futher:  The  Board  of  I>lreetors  urges  the 
Unnas  Jtidldary  Ooauatttee.  chaired  by 
Xjiakukl  CxLLiB  Of  Msw  Tork.  to  favorably 
report  out  ot  eomaaittee  Immertiatrty  House 
BiUMTag. 

BMaouanoM  on  Civn.  Biobts  Aoorras  ar  vaa 
DaMocmanc  Stats  Ckmtbai,  Cosuchtxb  ar 
MiCHiaAir  HxLO  nt  Bast  LAmnro,  Mich., 
Jows  6,  1966 

The  Democratic  State  Central  Ooounlttee 
of  Mtebtgan  applauds  the  efforts  at  the  recent 
White  House  OonfersMs  on  ClvU  Bights  to 
pioah  forward  to  asw  aooowxpUalimente  In  fbia 
craetai  field.  The  OlvU  Blgbts  Act  ot  U« 
■karked  a  great  atep  forward  la  the  promise 


of  equal  rights  and  opportunltlea  for  all.  but 
the  realisation  ot  tltat  promlaa  stffl  Use  too 
far  In  the  future. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  promptly 
leglslatlnn  extending  protectton  to  those  ac- 
tive in  the  cause  of  olvll  rights,  assuring  fair 
aelectlon  of  Jiules  and  guaranteeing  to  aU 
equal  access  to  the  housing  they  can  afford. 

We  further  urge  a  substantial  strengtlien- 
Ing  ot  the  enforcement  prooediues  of  both 
the  existing  clvU  rights  legislation  and  the 
propoaals  now  b^ore  Congress.  We  challenge 
those  who  talk  so  much  about  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  rise  of  crime  In  America  to  Join 
us  In  Insisting  that  the  laws  of  the  land  that 
prohibit  violationa  of  the  rights  of  any  Amer- 
ican be  vigorously  enforced  throughout  the 
country. 

[From  the  New  Tork  (N.T)  Times. 

June  14.  19661 

TBB  Caai  voa  IItlb  XV 

The  shooting  of  Jamea  Meredith  on  a  road 
In  Mississippi  last  wsek  wimtndort  Congress 
and  the  nation  ot  the  i^tan  realtttes  that 
prompted  President  Johnson  to  ask  far  cer- 
tain of  the  proviatoBa  m  tl»  psiling  dvU 
rtghU  bUl.  Since  Megrosa  and  wklto  dvU 
rl^ta  workers  in  the  Soutli  freqnsBtty  risk 
dimger  ot  death  or  InJwry.  it  is  impertaat  to 
atrengthtfi  Federal  laws  sgalast  such  amiss 
and  to  tnsnre-iliat  Jnrtss  ai«  sdeeted  am  a 
nondisertmlBatacy  basis. 

But  Mr.  Mwedith'a  misfortune  may  have 
weakened  rather  than  Improved  jauspsuU  for 
the  MU**  Title  XV,  whl^  baas  diserUalaation 
In  the  sale  or  rental  of  boosiiig.  There  la 
growing  eentiment  on  Capitol  BlU  to  delate 
this  section  and  paaa  the  reet.  TlilalaaB  Im- 
pulse that  must  be  resisted.  Title  IV  belongii 
m  the  bin. 

Segregated  ne^hboihoods  are  the  funda- 
mental  cause  of  many  racial  probleaM  ia  the 
North.  Problems  of  <«  fmeto  segtsgatlen  la 
the  schools,  for  example,  arlae  becauss  kona- 
Ing  is  frequently  compartmentalised  along 
radal  Ilnea.  Because  middle  dass  Negroes 
cannot  freely  buy  housss  In  many  suburbs, 
ttiey  neoeeaarUy  concentrate  tn  the  marginal 
neighborhoods  in  the  centers  of  citlea  with 
the  reeult  that  these  neighborhoods.  Instead 
at  becoming  stabUiaed  on  an  integrated  ImsIs. 
usually  beoeaae  aU^egra  cnclavea. 

The  peliMlple  of  open  oecupancy  la  not  a 
panacea,  but  it  la  siwanlisl  along  with  pub- 
Uc houalng,  rent  substdlss  and  ottaar  pro- 
grams if  Um  nation'a  huge  metropolitan  cen- 
ters are  ever  to  break  the  vldous  and  inten- 
sifying pattern  of  black  dtles  and  white  aub- 
urbs.  The  National  Aswidatlon  of  Beal 
Estate  Boarda  haa  disgraced  itseU  by  Ita  blat- 
ant oppodtion  to  Title  XV.  It  Is  time  that 
real  eetate  brokers  realized  that  their  tradi- 
tional role  aa  the  agents  of  re^MCtaMa  rac- 
ism is  anachronistic  and  morally  dla- 
reputable. 

When  President  Johnson  sent  Congress  his 
dvU  rights  meesage  on  AprU  Si,  Senator  Bant 
J.  ftrln.  Jr.  ot  North  OaroUna  aald.  nfsnlng 
to  Title  XV.  "For  the  flrat  time  we  have  a  bUl 
wliloh  prc^Msea  that  oUiar  than  Beutham 
oxen  are  to  Im  gored." 

There  was  force  In  this  thrust  at  Northern 
hypocrisy.  Congressmen  from  Northern 
dtlee  and  suburbs  cannot  claim  to  believe 
in  raeUl  equality  If  they  scuttle  Title  XV. 

{From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  Juno  M. 
1M6] 


Can 

If  a  federal  fair  houalng  bfU  Is  avontnally 
passed  by  Oongreas,  It  wiU  bo  In  lasgs  part 
because  oC  the  oppodtion  aad  reoord  of 
groupa  Ilka  the  X>otrait  Beal  BaUte  Board. 

With  newspaper  advertisements,  the  Beal- 
tors  have  begun  an  attempt  to  km  Title  XV  of 
Frasldent  Johnson's  new  dvU  rights  bffl,  the 
portion  deaBag  with  Beustng.  Their  aaes- 
saga  la  a  sWnng.  aaiatlanai  erlttdaaa  tt  the 
bin,  deecrtMag  It  aa  dodgnsd  to  deny  evy 
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Amcrlean  Iumim  own«r  tiM  "freedom  of 
ohote*"  to  mU  or  rent  bU  pcupeity  to  wbom 
be  pletteee. 

The  Beftlton  iiulat  race  reUtUnu  will  be 
■et  beck  bj  aucb  a  "foreed  booaliic  Uw"  and 
tbat  equal  opportiinlty  In  boualng  U  being 
acbleTed  by  tbe  yoluntary  eflorta  of  "men  of 
goodwill." 

Gentlemen,  jovl  proteat  too  moeb. 

Tboae  familiar  wltb  tbe  laet  generation  of 
aotlTlty  In  tbe  private  boualng  boelneaB  know 
tbe  key  role  played  by  tbe  organlnd  real 
aatate  Industry  In  maintaining  radally. 
rellgloualy  and  etbnlcally  aegregated  boua- 
lng. Tbe  fake  excuaea,  tbe  unwritten  point 
ayatema.  tbe  Imaginary  boundaries,  tbe 
black  llatlng  and  block  busting — all  are  part 
of  tbe  real  eatate  Induatry's  sorry  record. 

However,  Realtors  In  Battle  Creek  and 
Kalamaaoo  now  seem  willing  to  come  balf 
way.  Tbm  atyle  of  tbe  Detroit  Real  Eatate 
Board'a  attack  suggests  Ita  membera  are  not 
■•  reasonable. 

Tbe  ra4slal  prejudice  Infecting  our  Detroit 
metropolitan  area  today  la  In  aome  meaaure 
due  to  tbe  continued  segregation  of  wbltea 
and  nonwbttes.  Bad  the  Realtors  honeetly 
maintained  over  tbe  years  the  neutral  poal- 
tton  between  buyer  and  seller  tbeir  national 
oode  of  etblca  demanda.  tbla  aegregatlon  cer- 
tainly would  bave  been  lees  today.  We  all 
would  bave  been  further  along  tbe  patb  to 
understanding  wblob  begets  equality. 

It  la  a  direct  reflection  on  the  past  actions 
tt  tboee  moet  concerned  wltb  the  orderly 
transfer  of  real  property — tbe  real  eatate 
brokera — that  tbe  huge  power  of  tbe  federal 
government  abould  even  be  tbreatenlng  to 
Intervene. 

Praaaures  for  a  federal  fair  bousing  law 
are  not  tbe  wot^  of  the  Devil  or  of  the  Com- 
munlsta  or  of  the  Socialists.  Tbe  preeaures 
bave  come  from  the  victims  and  opponents 
at  boualng  bias  who  are  fed  up  wltb  pious 
appeals  for  voluntary  action,  from  Realtors 
andotbers. 

As  we  bave  aald  before,  we  bave  our  own 
concerns  about  Title  IV  of  the  civil  rights 
bill,  and  believe  much  of  the  bousing  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  wltb  a  less  rigorous  ap- 
proach. 

But  Just  as  deceptive  merchandising 
prompted  a  ■  "trutb-ln-packaging"  bill  and 
tbe  existence  of  criminal  and  greedy  union 
bosses  produced  the  Landrum-Orlflln  act,  so 
a  subtly  aegregatlonlat  real  estate  Industry 
may  provide  tbe  foundation  for  a  federal 
falr-bouslng  law. 


THE  34TH  ANNTVERSART  OP  THE 
CHARTERINO  OF  THE  DISABLED 
AMERICAN  VETERANS  ORGANI- 
ZATION 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
through  the  years  our  country  has  looked 
with  sinoere  gratitude  upon  those  who 
unselfishly  gave  their  health  and  physi- 
cal well-being  In  defense  of  our  national 
honor.  The  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, as  a  national  veterans  service 
organization,  has  compiled  an  outstand- 
ing record  for  the  past  34  years  In  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  our  wounded  or 
disabled  former  servicemen.  The  more 
than  1>/^  million  disabled  veterans  who 
have  been  anisted  In  obtaining  medlail 
care,  rehabilitation,  onployment,  and  a 
renewed  sense  of  personal  dignity 
through  the  efforts  of  the  DAV  are  a 
living  tribute  to  their  noble  work. 

At  this  time  when  we  are  commemo- 
rating the  34th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  this  organlgation.  we  must 
pause  not  only  to  congratulate  the  DAV. 
but  also  to  rededleate  ourMlves  to  the 
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task  of  earing  for  our  war  victims,  and  to 
pay  them  the  greatest  tribute  we  are  able, 
our  continued  efforts  in  search  of  a  last- 
ing world  peace. 

It  Is  with  great  honor  that  I  Join  my 
fellow  Soiators  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
DAV,  not  on^  for  the  great  service  they 
contJAue  to  render,  but  also  for  their  con- 
stant reminder  of  this  greater  task  which 
is  the  responsibility  of  us  all. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
honor  to  Jofai  my  colleagues  In  paying 
tribute  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans on  the  anniversary  of  the  granting 
of  its  charter. 

This  organizatiiHi  has  contributed  to 
the  well-being  of  our  disabled  fighting 
men  for  34  years.  In  ao  doing,  it  has 
made  a  singular  contribution  to  public 
welfare.  The  DAV  is  a  prime  example 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  men 
who,  although  suffering  from  disabilities, 
have  continued  to  d«nonstrate  In  civil- 
ian life  the  same  determination  and 
spirit  they  displayed  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  Identification  tags  for  au- 
tomobile licenses  which  have  proved  to 
be  so  useful  as  well  as  rewarding  are  an 
excellent  reminder  that  the  DAV  Is  con- 
tinuously at  work.  They  also  remind  us 
that  a  private  service  organization  can 
make  valuable  contributions  to  the  pub- 
lic which  extend  beyond  the  betterment 
of  Its  own  membership;  that  an  orga- 
nization whose  members  unselfishly 
strive  to  help  themselves  will  In  so  doing 
generate  services  beneficial  to  i^  of 
society. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  entirely  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  honor  the  DAV.  In 
wishing  the  DAV  a  happy  34th  birthday, 
however,  let  Us  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  Injured  veterans  will  no  longer  re- 
turn from  distant  battlefields.  Until  the 
peoples  of  the  world  are  able  to  achieve 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes without  resort  to  force,  there  will 
be  a  continuing  need  for  the  services  per- 
formed by  organizations  such  as  the 
DAV. 

My  slncerest  best  wishes  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  May  this  or- 
ganization continue  its  excellent  work  as 
long  as  this  work  must  be  done. 


ADDRESSES  BY  EDWIN  P.  NEILAN 
AND  GEORGE  L-P  WEAVER  BE- 
FORE 60TH  INTERNATIONAL  LA- 
BOR  CONFERENCE.  GENEVA, 
SWITZERLAND 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  week  I  had  the  privilege  and 
the  pleasure  of  serving  with  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  as 
an  adviser  to  the  UJ3.  delegation  to  the 
50th  International  Labor  Conference  in 
Geneva,  Switaerland. 

One  of  the  most  Impressive  speeches 
delivered  at  that  conference  was  by  a 
member  of  our  delegation,  Mr.  Edwin  P. 
Neilan,  a  distinguished  banker  and  for- 
mer president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Neilan  summed  up  the  situation 
most  effectively  and  presented  a  calm, 
factual,  and  penetrating  defoue  of  our 
Nation's  record  in  promoting  interna- 
tional peace  and  stability.  In  particular, 
his  rebuttal  to  provocative  attacks  on  our 


country  by  some  of  the  delegates  from 
Communist  bloc  nations  was  superb. 

The  ranarks  of  another  member  of 
our  delegation,  Mr.  George  L-P  Weaver 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  were  also 
very  much  to  the  point.  I  commend 
both  talks  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  tbe  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRo.  as  follows: 
RBMABKa  oif  DnacToa-QKN^UL'a  Rspost  bt 

Oboboc    L-P    WKAVia.    IT.S.    Oovbkkxht 

DsLBOATS   TO   SOth   Intbwatiomai.  Laboi 

COMTEKBirCK,  JUNX  17,  1906 

Mr.  President:  Tbe  exceUent  report  of  tbe 
Director-Oeneral,  reduced  to  its  simplest 
terms,  calls  upon  the  International  Labor 
Organization  to  ensure  that  Industrial  de- 
velopment is  used  to  promote  social  progress. 
It  also  calls  upon  oiv  Organization  to  assist 
countries,  to  develop  labor  and  manpower 
policies  which  would  effectively  utilize  hu- 
man resources,  toward  making  tbe  maximum 
contribution   to   lnd\istriallzation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  draw  your  attention 
to  another  statement  by  tbe  Director-Oen- 
eral, to  the  recent  Atlantic  Conference  on 
Cooperation  and  Economic  Growth.  Mr. 
Morse  outlined  the  pbiloeophy  which  appears 
to  Ue  behind  his  report  to  this  Conference. 

Tbe  newly-emerged  nations,  Mr.  Moiae 
makes  clear,  are  in  the  throes  of  revolution. 
They  are  undergoing  a  total  accelerated 
change  affecting  all  departments  of  life. 
"The  revolution",  he  points  out,  "begins 
amongst  those  whose  condition  has  begun  to 
Improve" — among  people  who  "see  the  possi- 
bility of  something  better." 

The  Director-General  asserts  that  "eco- 
nomic aid  U  consciously  or  unconsciously  an 
Instrument  of  revolution,  and  Its  use  must 
be  understood  as  such  ....  The  real  ques- 
tion Is :  What  kind  of  revolution?  With  what 
ultimate  goals?" 

The  broad  goals,  he  suggests,  are  "the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  the  achievement 
of  a  democratic  order."  He  says,  "peace  U 
the  containment  of  violence,  and  the  Instltu- 
tionaUzing  of  conflict."'  The  essence  of  de- 
mocracy, he  states,  is  "opportimlty  for  free 
development  of  the  individual,  without  dls- 
crlmlnatton,  so  that  individuals  may  freely 
determine  their  own  destiny." 

We  subscribe  to  this  philosophy. 

We  Americans  have  seen  the  possibility 
of  something  better.  We,  too,  imceaslngly 
struggle  for  a  greater  measure  of  freedom. 
In  the  past,  we  faced,  just  as  the  newly 
emerged  nations  face,  what  Mr.  Morse  calls 
the  inter-actlng  ^problems — of  production 
and  Investment,  establishing  effective  con- 
trol and  securing  p>opular  allegiance,  devel- 
oping new  social  Institutions  to  replace  old 
and  decaying  ones. 

Let  me  remind  you — In  the  larger  sense,  I 
also  speak  as  a  revolutionary. 

We  Americans  gained  our  freedom  by  rev- 
olution— as  many  of  you  did. 

And  that  revolution — begun  two  centuries 
ago — is  still  Incomplete.  While  we  have  ac- 
complished much,  it  is  not  enough.  We 
continue  to  struggle  to  eradicate  poverty  in 
tbe  midst  of  plenty — for  equality  promised 
but  not  yet  attained,  to  make  automation  a 
bleeaing.  not  a  curse. 

We  have  made  mistakes — we  sbaU  make 
more — as  we  strive  towards  these  goals.  In 
our  open  society,  our  mistakes  are  visible  to 
the  world,  just  as  the  television  cameras  are 
trained  on  the  failures — as  well  aa  tbe  suc- 
ceasee — of  our  space  program. 

Despite  tbe  achievements  of  our  economy, 
of  o\ir  educational  system,  and  our  cultural 
institutions,  we  are  dissatisfied — as  are  many 
o<  tboae  who  preceded  me  on  this  rostrum. 

We  bave  not  achieved  a  perfect  society — 
but  w«  continue  to  strive  towarda  It.    And 
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lOnded  a  For- 
natlona  who 
lives." 

the  lesson  of 
futxire." 


lamr  goala  ara  tbo^  wblob  lb.  Uoraa 

daflnad:  Tha  raalnti  ^anoa  of  paaoa  and 

tba  aebtovMaamt  o(  a  tn  ik  damocratlo  order, 

Mv  many  yaara.  tba  pnltad  Stataa 
been  xULag  aoonomic  aid  in  tba  cooatruotlva 
way  tbat  Mr.  Moras  baa  i^rged,  aa  an  InatrU' 
meat  of  woolal  and  eoonii^c  progreaa. 
we  aball  ooatlnua  to  dq  po— wlt^  however, 
this  Important  provlao: 

In  bla  maaaage  to  tba  q4ngreaa  on  February 
first.  President  Johnson 
elgn  Aid  Program  "to 
are  determined  to  help 

Tba  Prealdent  called 
the  past"  and  "tbe  hope 

Indeed,  It  la  a  leason  jfTom  our  own  past. 
We  recall  tbat  the  effc»1*  of  our  people  were 
combined  with  help  frmn  abroad.  We  re- 
member that  help  and  bave  tried  to  apply 
this  lesson  of  tndustrlaU  satlon. 

Just  as  we  received  be  Ip  to  build  our  socl 
ety,  we  are  sharing  oui  jreaourcea  through 
government  and  private  ffforts.  We  realise, 
however,  tbat  tbe  pace  of  natlon-bullding 
and  Industrialization  m\  it  be  quickened  be- 
yond our  forefathers'  nm  4a. 

In  tbe  two  decades  alnf4  the  last  great  war, 
we  bave  Implemented 
ing  our  reaourcea  for 
of  aodal  change.     We 
suma  to  all  puts  of  tl^< 
foreign  assistance  pi 
played  a  major  role  in 
of  United  Nations  cnrgi 
today. 

We  bave  learned  from  Hiia  experience.  We 
now  know  that  Europe  did  not  achieve  Its 
rapid  recovery  because  df!  Marshall  Plan  aid, 
alone.  Tills  aid  was  onlr  tba  catalyst  wblcb 
enabled  determined,  en«-^etlc,  and  thought- 
ful people  to  build  for  t|w  futtue  out  of  tbe 
ashes  of  tbe  past. 

Tbla  leason  baa  been 
in  larael,  Taiwan,  Japan,] 
eral  Bepubllo  of 
now.  In  turn,  extending 

As  Prealdent  Jol 
foreign  aid  meaaage, 
never  do  more  than  au] 
of    the    developing    oo' 
They  must  supply  mi 
know-how — the  will  to 
we  can  and  will  help, 
ing  we  can  supply  will 

Nor,  I  might  add. 
International  organlza' 

Aa  the  President  said, 
resources  wasted  In  poll 
venturea.    For  tbe  esae: 
velopment  la  work — hi 
thankleaa  work.    Most 
the  people  whose  fu' 
dren'a  f  uturee  are  dlrec 


phlloeoidiy  of  us- 

actlve  promotion 
sve  provided  vast 

world  under  our 
And,  we  bave 

adng  tbe  variety 
fttlons  In  existence 


iply  demonstrated 

:orea,  and  tbe  Fed- 

natlona  tbat  are 

to  others. 

emphasized  In  bla 

i  XTblted  Statea  can 

lement  tbe  efforta 

tarlea,    tbemaelvea. 

\<jt  tbe  capital,  tbe 

ogreaa.    If  tbey  do, 

they  do  not.  noth- 

bsUtute." 

tbe  ILO  or  other 

flU  the  void. 

othlng  can  rq>laoe 

cal  at  military  ad- 

of  economic  de- 

,  unremitting,  often 

It  must  be  done  by 

and  whose  chil- 

at  stake." 


One  of  tbe  first  essentials  of  tbe  principle 
Itlon  of  self-dla- 
jpriorttlea   for   eco- 


Imj 


l>Uahlng 


raise 


of  aelf-belp  Is  tbe 
dpline   In   establ 
nomic  and  social  dev( 

I  note  in  Chapter 
the  Director-General 
pwtance  at  prlocltlea 
the  two  major  classes 
encountered  in  tbe  u 
sources.    One  Involves 
skilled  manpower  to 
seoond  Includes  tbe 
that  wlU  contribute  to 
at  tbe  same  time, 
tlve  employment. 

We   also   aum>ort 
Dlrector-Genenl.  for 
wages   In  relatkm  t 
Further  raaearcb  la 
the  emigration  of 
veloplng  to  advanced 
not  know  enough  abou 
tween   wages, 
growth. 

Anoibor  priority.  In 
In  Cbaptar  t  at  tba 
Owteral  smphaafM 


tbe  Report  tbat 
reoognlzed  tbe  Un- 
taklng  aooount  of 
problems  uaually 
tlon  of  human  re- 
itiJDg  tbe  naeda  for 
id  Industries.  The 
lopment  of  polldea 
10  growth  and. 
level  of  produc- 


r 


propoeala  at  tbe 
discussion  of 
dards  of  living. 
ed  wltb  respect  to 
manpower  from  de- 
trloa.  We  also  do 
relatloiiablps  ba- 
t.   and   economic 

view,  to  oontatned 
Tba  Dlraetor- 
iteed  for  good  labor- 


management  ralatlona  iia  a  vital  faetor  in 


tba  solution  at  tbe  social  problama  at  Indua- 
trlallaatlon.  I  do  not  believe  tbat  tbto  need 
can  be  atraaaad  too  atrongly.  Noi  only  to 
ootqwratton  of  labor  and  management  a 
fundamental  prlnc^^  at  tbe  n^.  but  U  to 
an  abaolute  eeaantlal  m  tba  aolutlon  at  many 
of  the  prolAen*  arlatng  In  tbe  Induatclallaa- 
tlon  prooeea.  Fkee  and  atrong  organlaattons 
at  Workara  and  Smployars  are  required  for 
tbtopurpoae. 

Onoe  tbeae  prtoritlea  bave  been  estab- 
Uabed— and  I  do  not  andaavor  to  oatalogus 
all  at  them — It  to  equally  Important  that 
every  effort  be  noade  to  eOotonotly  utUlae  all 
available  reaourcee  of  the  UJT.  apeelaUaad 
agenclee.  Tbeae  resouroee  are  limited  and 
they  should  not  be  wasted  through  prollf  ara- 
tlon  of  agebolea  wltb  a  oommon  objactlTe. 

In  tbe  utlllaatlon  of  tbe  reeouroaa  of  tba 
lluO.,  we  abould  not  be  diverted— aa  we  bave 
In  tbe  paat — by  aterile  discussions  of  pcdltloal 
Issues  beyond  the  competence  of  tbe  IX>.0.  to 
handle. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  your  statement  of 
June  14,  fotmd  In  Provisional  Beoord  30.  I 
regretfully  conclude  that  It  only  servea  to  en- 
oourage  tbe  waste  of  our  time  and  reeouroee 
by  extraneous  poUtloal  tosuea  tbat  are  being 
oonaldwed  by  other  UJT.  bodlea  having  tbe 
reaourcee  and  competency  to  handle  tbem. 
For  example,  during  the  diacuasion  of  tbe 
Director-General's  report,  we  bave  heard  re- 
peated referencee  to  aggression  in  Viet-Nam. 
Whose  aggression?  We  deplore  the  aggrea- 
aion  of  North  Viet-Nam  and  tbe  Vlet-Cong 
against  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  We 
beUeve  no  amount  of  propaganda  will  obaeure 
tbe  Identity  of  the  aggraaaor.  Nor  did  pro- 
paganda obecure  the  Identity  of  tbe  agreaaoiB 
agalnat    Greece,    South   Korea,    nbet    and 


Some  people,  particularly  thoee  who  dlatort 
tbe  laaue  from  tbto  roetrum,  would  like  to 
forget  tbat  It  to  not  South  Viet-Nam  tbat  aet 
out  to  take  over  North  Viet-Nam— but  just 
the  opposite.  If  we  are  to  engage  In  political 
or  extraneous  debate,  let's  keep  tbe  facta 
atralght.  As  we  reminded  tbe  Oonterenoe 
last  year,  my  country.-along  wltb  many  other 
oountriee,  to  In  Viet-Nam  to  aid  South  '^et- 
nameae — ^to  help  prevent  the  takeover  of  a 
proud  and  free  people — ^to  assure  tbat  they 
will  have  tbe  chance  to  chooee  their  own 
way  In  freedom.  We,  like  our  Allies,  are 
committed  to  no  other  policy — c^ e  committed 
to  get  out  when  the  Vietnamese  peopto  bave 
a  fair  opportunity  to  decide  their  own  future. 

llie  record  should  also  show  that  we  are 
prepared  to  go  to  the  peace  table  at  any 
time.  We  have  made  that  cryotal  clear  for 
more  than  a  year.  But,  tbe  delegatea  here 
who  have  raised  the  problem  of  Viet-Nam 
have  been  strangely  silent — I  repeat — 
strangely  silent— on  the  vigorous  efforta  of 
my  Government,  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  UJT.,  Hto  Holiness,  tbe  Pope,  and  many 
other  world  steteamen,  to  get  peace  talks 
started.  Ironically,  among  them  are  thoee 
who  cry  publicly  for  a  return  to  tbe  prin- 
ciplea  of  tba  19M  Geneva  aettlement  but 
whoee  repreeentatlveo — aa  oo-chalrman  of 
that  conference — ^refuse  to  agree  to  recon- 
vene tbe  oonferenoe. 

We  bave  beard  It  claimed  tbat  tbe  Vtot- 
C<Mig  r^reaent  tbe  aaplratlona  of  tbe  people 
In  Viet-Nam.  If  so.  why  did  over  a  million 
people  flee  Communtot  rule  In  tbe  North? 
If  ao,  why  have  tbe  Vlet-Cong  asaaaalnatert 
more  than  20,000  local  village  officlato?  If 
ao,  why  baa  no  Vtotnameae  leader  of  any 
promlnenoe  joined  tbe  Vtot-Cong?  If  ao, 
why  bave  not  tbouaanda  moved  North?  In 
Viet-Nam.  aa  In  Xurt^M,  and  in  Cuba,  peo- 
pla  aedc  freedom  by  tbe  tbouaanda.  even  at 
great  penonal  rlak.  Tlito  we  bave  aeen  In 
Berlin,  and  all  along  tbe  trontlera  of  ooun- 
triee bordering  Communtot  atatea. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  are  to  get  on  wltb  tbe 
work  of  IndustrlaUaatlon  In  Soutbaaat  Asia, 
If  we  are  to  beat  utUlie  our  reeouroee  for  tba 
benefit  of  man,  we  must,  first,  concert  our 


efforta  to  bring  peaoa  to  tbat  part  of  tba 
world. 

Ibe  Mekong  Development  Project,  and 
other  wide-ranging  programa  for  economlo. 
cultural  and  aodal  development,  are  being 
Impeded  by  tbto  aggraaalon.  It  baa  detract- 
ed from  tbe  total  effort  tbat  oould  be  de- 
voted to  tbeae  programa.  HOW  much  bet- 
ter If,  Inatead  of  having  to  defend  their 
bomea,  their  factorlea.  and  tbelr  rloe  fields, 
tbe  people  of  Viet-Nam  and  tbeir  neighbors 
were  able  to  devote  all  their  energies  to 
speeding  up  tbelr  eoclal  and  eooiuimlc  un- 
dertaJdngs. 

For  example,  within  tbe  last  five  yeaiv, 
more  than  700  Industrial  plants  bave  been 
built  or  enlarged  In  South  Vtot-Nam.  Tbto 
total  Includes  312  tezUle  and  weaving  plants; 
08  pharmaceutical  factories:  W  machine 
works;  61  plastic  production  planta  and  S7 
factorlea  for  aaaiimliling  electrioal  appllanoea. 
How  much  more  rapidly  could  South  Viet- 
Nam  industrlallae,  if  It  were  free  of  aggraa- 
alon? 

On  the  other  band,  we  can  aU  expreee  our 
aattofactlon  tbat  aome  of  the  paoplee  of 
Soutbeaat  A^  are  eaalng  tbe  tenalona  wblob 
bave  recently  dlarupted  their  Uvea.  We  can 
aU  pay  tribute  to  the  aUteaman-llke  atepe 
taken  by  tba  PbUlpplnee,  Malaysia  and  mdo- 
nesto,  through  tbe  good  ofllcea  of  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Thailand,  towarda  better  under- 
atanding  among  tbla  group  of  Important 
oountriee. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Prealdent,  may  I,  again, 
revert  to  tbat  portion  of  my  Preeldenfa  For- 
eign Aid  meaaage,  where  be  expreaaed  con- 
cern over  the  kind  of  world  in  which  our 
ohlldren  will  live.  He  said,  "It  can  be  a  world 
where  nations  raise  armlee,  where  famine 
and  dliHWHW  and  Ignorance  are  tbe  oommon 
lot  of  men:  where  tbe  poor  nations  look  on 
tbe  rich  wltb  envy,  blttemeaa  and  fruatra- 
tlon;  where  tbe  air  to  filled  wltb  tenalon  and 
hatred. 

"Or  It  can  be  a  world  where  each  nation 
llvee  In  Independenoe,  aeeklng  new  ways  to 
provide  a  better  life  for  Its  cltlaens: 

"A  world  vmere  tbe  energies  of  Its  rest- 
lees  peoplee  are  directed  towards  tbe  works 
of  peace; 

"A  world  where  people  are  free  to  build 
a  civilization  to  Uberate  tbe  spirit  of  man." 

He  concluded,  "Tty»  basic  choice  to  up  to 
the  countries,  tbemaelvea." 


RKiftaas  ON  DoucToa-OnfiBAL's  Bsroar  ar 
EDwnr  P.  Kkoum,  VS.  tunormtt  Dblx- 

OATB    TO    BOTH    iNTlaNATIONAL    LSBOB    COM- 

fKSKNcx,  Jum  16, 1966 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  congratulate  tbe  Direc- 
tor-General on  the  excellence  of  hto  report 
and  hto  hope  tbat  "tbe  Uvtfy  and  oonatrae- 
ttve  debate"  would  provide  txvetoe  and  wide- 
ly aooeptabto  oonolualons"  to  enbanfie  tbe 
effecttveneaa  of  ILO  aarvloea  to  Ita  Msmber 
Statea. 

Part  I  ramlnda  us  tbat  agricultural  devel- 
opment to  baalo  to  IndustrlaUaatlon  wblA 
can  never  grow  and  aspand  on  empty  bel- 
Uea  of  aeml-etarved  workara.  Tlte  primary 
reapooalbUlty  of  every  country  to  an  adaquate 
diet  for  Ita  people.  Tbe  need  to  Improve  tbe 
yield  and  diversity  of  <ood  oropa  ooupUd  with 
better  prooeealng  and  dlatrtbutton  to  aaaure 
adequate  food  for  tbe  aound  health  of  work- 
era  and  tbatr  famniee  muat  bave  tba  blgbeat 
priotlty  in  every  program  of  InduatzUOlas- 

UOB. 

Our  Natbm.  created  from  a  group  of  eolo- 
nlea  wbleb  achieved  early  Indapeodsnoa.  de- 
voted years  to  Improving  metboda  of  agrtoul- 
toral  produotlea  before  we  oould  Industrlal- 
lae on  a  major  aoala.  We  apptoud  tbe  emerg- 
ing nett^"^  tbat  underatand  tbto  baale  need 
and  cottoantrate  on  more  food  produoUon, 
<t»i»t»ii»y  and  food  proeeeaing  planta  aa  tbalr 
first  atep  In  a  aound  program  of  InduaMal- 

The  Dlrector-Oenaral  eautlona  us.  page  7. 
tbat  "In  practice,  attainment  of  ambitious 
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tnduaUtallaattan  oibJactiT—  la  Imptlwl  bgr 
iSAny  obsUelM  and.  Important  •■  tlM  x»- 
■ulta  aetalvwd  msj  ba,  they  oftao  tail  tfbort 
of  flzpactattaia.* 

A  imr  gl0«teff  plana  uuTtflad  dnitng  tlila 
dabata  may  ba  pjalltiral  pramlaaa  latbcr  than 
praetloal  aattmatea.  Wa  bQpa  tbat  eacb  plan 
■nnntiMli.  but  govamment  ptannen  muat  rao- 
QgnlM  tba  fundamantal  fact  tliat  ancoaaa 
breada  confldanca  and  tallnta  to  attain  too 
ambltloua  goala  tenda  to  dactrqy  both  con- 
lldMioa  and  gorammanta. 

Pagea  8  and  9  record  Latin  Amarlca'a  In- 
duatrlal  output  at  22^%  of  groai  domaatlo 
product,  and  tbat  tha  tx»a  prlvata  entatprlaa 
aivmnmXf^  wsra  lad  by  Aigantlna.  BraaQ  and 
Maaloo.  In  Aala  and  tba  Far  Kaat,  Japan, 
AuatraUa  and  Taiwan  led  In  parcentaga  of 
Induatilal  production,  wblla  Pakistan  and 
South  Koraa,  two  otber  fraa  natlona.  enjoy 
tba  moat  nyfld  Industrial  growth.  Thua.  free 
maikat  aBonwnlaa  haTa  aeblarad  tha  hlgbaat 
dagraa  at  raocaa  In  ImpioTlng  mduatilal  out- 
put. 

Our  lata  Prealdant  Kennedy  stated  on  8ep- 
tambar  30.  Uga.  "The  free  mailcet  Is  not  only 
a  moaa  aOlclent  dadslon-maker  than  tha 
wlaaat  oantral  planning  body,  but  more  bn- 
portant.  the  traa  market  kaepa  economic 
power  widely  dlsparsad." 

■acta  day  la  alantlon  day  In  tba  tree  markak. 
Tha  oonaumer  bolda  tba  ballot.  Krery  pur- 
chase Is  a  vote  and  buslnass  sales  are  the 
tabulation  of  tbat  vote  In  consumer  dollars. 
A  big  bualnaaa  can  be  voted  small,  a  small 
buamaas  may  ba  voted  big  and  any  buslneaa 
can  ba  voted  out  of  office  and  fall. 

I  bava  baan  dlaappolntad  tbat  tba  Dlractor- 
Oanaml'a  raport  fallad  to  streaa  the  fact  tbat 
Inrtustrlsllaatlon  advances  In  direct  correla- 
tion to  tba  suooeas  It  has  In  antldpattng  Its 
oltlaana'  naads  and  In  supplying  these  needs 
afllciantly  at  tha  lowaat  poaslble  cost.  The 
datarmlnatlon  and  satisfaction  of  customer 
or  ottlaana'  needs,  which  Is  a  minor  problem 
In  Xraa  market  economies,  becomes  the  moat 
dlffloult  aspect  of  central  planning,  and  much 
too  ottan  Is  submerged  by  political  programs 
of  doubtful  value.  Socialist  biuvaucraeles 
may  hide  real  costs  for  long  periods  of  time, 
svan  though  these  high  costs  are  borne  by 
all  ot  tbalr  cltlaans  in  their  genaral  coat  of 
living. 

Planning  for  industrialisation  cannot 
Ignoca  this  consumer  vote  except  In  Commu- 
nist countries  which  are  learning  alao  that 
their  dttzans  cannot  b«  denied  opportunity 
for  selection.  The  changes  that  are  taking 
place  In  sueh  countries  recognize  that  no 
nation  may  remain  strong  unleaa  Its  economy 
la  gaarad  to  aafttafy  tha  neada  and  dastraa  of 
Ita  eltlaena.  Thua,  aoetallat  oooatrlas  of 
■aatarm  Buiupa  have  atfapCad  many  at  ttia  tn- 
eaatlvaa  at  fraa  macfcat  si  aiiwiles  to  hMfiww 
thair  iBdwatrlal  amtfrnt.  They  aoar  att  fraa 
aartwt  aatlana  to  hulM  autamohlla  plaats 
and  otber  consumer-orientated  Induststaa  In- 
sMa  tha  XrofB  Oortala  to  aupj^sBtaiit  their 
laas  aueeaaarol  aflecto  la  tbaaa  aiaas.  In  ao 
dotnc  thay  adatt  that  traa  maitet  awonnmtas 
have  Bueeaoded  battar  baoaaaa  thay  ambody 
this  bMle  horaaa  firaadoa.  fraa^oB  to  ehooaa. 

T^a  Dtraetor-Oanaral  naaBtteae  sapid  pop- 
idattoB  growth  aa  s  muhlfytag  taotor  la  la- 
davatopmaat.  Plaaa  to  eortatt  tha 
population  aB[ploatMi  axuat  raeslTa 
equal  attention  with  plannlag  for  ladoatital 
daialepaiaat.  UDa  paraooa  ara  proaa  to 
propagate  and  Increase  the  dUBcultlaa  of 
ameivlng  natloaa  atrtvtac  to  pawvlda  ade- 
<|uato  toad  aad  c 

lootaoC  tHbal 


■dueatlon  to  Improve  standards  of  skill  aad 
imdeattoa  ara  laaaiillal  aa  notad  In  tba 


tHwi.  Amartoan  busftaaas  apanda  mora  than 
IS  bBUon  AODara  yaaily  ea  tralnlog  aad  r»- 
li  sluing  tta  wialuBi'a.  XTMai^  tha  moat  modeiu 
acmDraonai  iiiauwiua.  msraajng  wuar^i^nxo 
alda  VBd  prognHaaaad  taMruction.  W9  haipa 
fmwpwwy  m  pNfioxng  aao^iga  waxaeo  woc^y 
en  to  kaap  our  oomplax  laduatilal  aoaehlaa 
adequately  staffed.  TIm  thna  lag  la  achlov- 
tog  tha  ooiK|ueat  of  IQItoiacy  la  Indaad  long. 
Bnu>ha8ls  on  the  years  and  months  neadad 
to  aehlOTa  reaaoaabla  ataadarda  of  IHeracy 
aad  skills  muat  be  anderatood  by  undard*- 
Tetepad  aattoaa.  for  false  bopas  aiay  anbal- 
aaea  Unix  pohtleal  ataMllty  In  the  yaaia 


Sdueatton  daslgaed  to  Improve  lateraal 
akflls  aad  aoanaualeatloB  aloae  defeats  tha 
aukteital  baaeats  of  Idea  cioaa  tartlMaatlon 
which  la  ao  productive  la  the  model  a  world. 
Tha  free  exehaaga  at  Idaaa  aultea  avary  ta- 
dlvldual  aad  «vary  aatloa  a  9<eat  deal  rteher 
and  uapovartshaa  aona. 

The  VS.  Oovemment,  our  78  mllllaa  work- 
ers and  our  11  minion  employ  eta  have  no 
territorial  ambitions.  We  are  proud  that  our 
productivity  has  provided  mora  Vbmji  118  bO- 
Ilon  donars  to  aaslst  war-damaged  and  emerg- 
ing nations  to  rehabnttato  and  InduatrlaUse 
with  varying  degrees  of  aueeeaa.  We  aak  no 
giatltude.  We  naturally  hope  that  our  auo- 
caasea  may  lnq>lre  other  aattoaa  to  uae  tha 
fraa  laarkat  syatem  wblcb  haa  piu^au  re- 
markably satlafaetory  for  us. 

Tliere  Is,  however,  a  growing  dlaendiant- 
ment  among  our  people  for  International 
organizations  which  permit  pressures  from  a 
sman  group  of  socialist  nations  to  warp  the 
principles  and  divert  the  programs  of  such 
organlaatlons  to  their  aelflsh  ends.  If  the 
Workers  and  Smployers  of  my  country  are  to 
continue  our  substantial  (26%  direct  aad 
40%  Indirect)  support  of  the  XUyn  program. 
Communist  efforts  to  destroy  Its  structure 
and  purpose  by  domlnatlBg  Its  admlnlstra- 
tloD  must  be  stopped.  This  body  cannot  ex- 
pect our  'generous  people  to  open  their  purses 
year  after  year  to  an  utganlzatSon  wblcb  per- 
mits a  few  Communist-oriented  delegates  to 
numufactura  Insolent  and  untruthful  polit- 
ical condemnations  and  deliver  them  from 
this  platform. 

The  work  of  the  Dtrector-Oaneral  and 
his  staff  would  have  been  far  more  produc- 
tive for  the  benefit  of  all  emerging  nations. 
If  they  were  not  forced  to  devote  consider- 
able time  to  Communist  political  pleasures 
and  attempts  to  increase  domination.  The 
last  aieren  Eesslons  of  this  Conferenea  record 
that  the  Oovemment  Ylce-Prealdeney  of 
this  body  has  gone  to  Communist  countries 
eight  times  as  a  result  of  such  arrogant  prea- 
sures.  Mr  Chairman,  despite  that  record 
of  undemocratic  pleasure,  no  Employer  Dele- 
gata  haa  questioned  your  election  by  a  single 
voto  In  a  free,  secret  democratic  election. 

However,  the  conduct  of  Communist  Dele- 
gataa  In  the  Employer  group  has  been  In 
maxked  contrasts  They  have  raised  bitter 
cries  of  discrimination  in  this  plenary  when 
the  same  democratic  voting  procedure  was 
used  and  the  margin  of  victory  by  tboae 
choaen  to  voting  poets  was  substantially 
greater  than  the  single  vote  which  placed 
you  In  the  chair  you  now  occupy.  The  Oon- 
fareoaoa  must  praaume,  therefore,  that  your 
aaaoelataa  are  not  Interested  In  aoetal  Justice 
by  demoeratlc  means  but  aolaly  In  power 
pieasuie,  and  that  their  real  purpose  la  to 
destroy  not  only  the  prtnclplea  and  sti  uetuia 
of  this  tripartlto  body  but  ultlmatoly  to 
deny  to  tha  emergtng  natluna  iSn  uM  aad 
asatataaoa  at  this  aiature  and  able 
tlon  ao  that  tba  inahUlty  of  that 
tag  nations  to  prodnoe  the  goods  and  serrloes 
to  aatlsfy  their  dtlzena  may  aaslat  Oom- 
nranlst-tralnad  saboteurs  to  add  tbeaa  na- 
tions to  tha  other  slave  satenwea  of  the 
Hoe. 

Mr.  Chahmaa,  Mr.  Bdillo,  Bmployar  Dala- 
gato,  Dkndaa,  spoke  on  the  Dlraetor-Qaa- 
arara  rapott  on  tha  aftaraooa  at  Jvaa  % 


1988.  Ba  recorded  the  Pasclst  dsstnsotloa  at 
TJkralnlaa  towns,  vfflagea  and  ladaatrtai  an- 
tarprtsas  bot  aapactad  to  atato  that  the 
Xmited  Stotaa  waa  tba  Sewtata'  ataonebest 
«By  agahiat  tfala  PHMIst  dhJtatutMilp.  As  a 
penonal  partlolpasit  la  that  auidttct^  my  job 
waa  to  faamtato  tha  flow  of  mi  in  Hal  war 
nutetiais  to  our  Soviet  alUea  even  when  It 
Imperiled  our  own  f  orc«a  In  tha  Paetfle  arena. 
Mr.  Schllo  dM  not  recall  the  aubataattad  aid 
that  our  victorious  forces  In  Southern  an<| 
Western  Europe  provided  la  relieving  the 
Pasclst  praaauree  on  tba  Xastera  front,  or  that 
our  mnttary  leadership  delayed  Its  sweeping 
advance  on  Berlin  from  the  West  to  give  our 
Soviet  allies  the  honor  of  occupying  that 
city. 

The  refusal  of  our  Soviet  alUea  to  re-estab- 
lish Independent  Eastern  Europaan  govern- 
ments as  we  did  promptly  In  Western  Eu- 
rope did  not  cause  txb  to  dedare  a  cold  war. 
It  was  the  Soviets  who  dropped  the  Iron 
Curtain,  built  the  Berlin  Wall.  Initiated  the 
Berlin  blockade  and  accelerated  their  pro- 
gram of  world  sabotage  In  an  effort  to  achieve 
world  domination. 

Mr.  Sehllo  Ignored  the  fact  that  the 
Geneva  treaty  of  1964  was  violated  by  the 
trained  and  armed  forcea  of  Communist 
saboteurs  who  murdered  more  than  20,000 
South  Vlet-Nam  government  clvQ  adminis- 
trators and  teachen  befOTe  my  country, 
moved  by  the  same  motives  that  prompted 
It  to  aid  his  own  country  In  the  1940*8,  went 
to  the  aid  of  South  Vlet-Nam  and  gave  no- 
tice to  the  world  that  our  great  nation  could 
not  permit  such  aggreeslon,  If  any  small  na- 
tion was  to  decide  Its  own  destiny.  Ifow, 
when  the  Vlet-Cong  by  the  thousands  are 
deserting  to  South  Vlet-Nam  and  the  world 
understands  the  determination  of  tba  TTnlted 
States  to  preserve  the  right  of  all  small  na- 
tions to  seek  their  own  destinies.  Soviet  un- 
truths from  this  platform  are  trying  to  con- 
vince this  world  that  It  Is  we  not  they  Who 
abrogated  the  Geneva  accord. 

Mr.  Schllo  did  not  specify  our  provocation 
against  Cuba,  since  the  only  provocation  my 
country  can  be  accused  of  was  to  open  the 
doors  of  our  nation  to  the  oppressed  citizens 
of  Cuba  who  are  abadonlng  everything  there 
to  coma  to  the  TTnlted  States  where  unlimited 
opportunity  exists  to  Improve  their  Individ- 
ual standards  of  living  and  to  pursue  social 
justice  In  a  free  land.  23.289  Cubans  have 
arrived  in  my  country  from  Cuba  In  the  Isst 
six  months  as  a  reault.  If  this  be  provoca- 
tion, our  people  may  extend  the  same  provo- 
cation to  any  nation  whose  people  are  so 
oppressed. 

On  that  same  afternoon,  June  7.  1988,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Workers'  Delegate  of  the  Do- 
minican BepubUc,  from  this  rostrum  and 
In  the  Provisional  Record,  dedicated  himseU 
to — and  I  quote — "a  genuine  ravoltrtlon  so 
needed  by  Latin  America  and  the  world." 
This  Inflammatory  statement  was  repudiated 
by  tha  fact  tbat  his  own  eotmtry  in  a  free, 
democratic  election,  with  Impartial  obaervers 
from  other  nations  preaant,  had  Just  eleeted 
a  new  govammant  by  subataatlal  majorities 
who  decided  on  peaceful  progieas  Instead  of 
violent  revolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tbaae  rash  aad  Inaccurate 
statements  from  these  few  delegates  do  not 
agree  with  facts. 

The  Employers  of  the  United  States  and 
our  splendid  Workers  have  been  strong  In 
support  of  tha  ILO  In  Its  program  of  social 
progreas.  We  have  created  a  more  advan- 
tageous form  of  social  Justtee, — ^private  en- 
tannlaa  aodallsm.  If  I  may  call  It  that,— and 
wa  ara  building  batter  prognuna  by  free  eol- 
lacttva  bargaining,  Inereaatag  our  produc- 
ttvtty  to  permit  an  d  our  owa  paopla  to  enjoy 
battar  staadards  of  ttvtag,  while,  at  the  aame 
time,  aUowlng  our  Oovammant  subataatlal 
aaMJuata  oC  tha  eonauaiac^  AaOar  la  tha  torm 
of  taaea  to  provide  tha  aracb  naadad  Mads  by 
«hleh  aoelal  Jorttoa  ttaroaghont  tha  world 


June  21,  1966 


FlaaUy,  Mr.  Obaimuf^  X  work  la 

Wortcara 
Our   alaetad 


whloh  baa 
Employars 


large  aumq^  at 


at   POllah    iMgln. 


Mayor  Is  PoUah  aad  wa  1  ii  kva  a  flaa  Biatar  City 
m  Poland.  TlMaa  Woitars  aad  KmployarB 
would  have  ma  say  to  p  »<  i.  Sir.  that  thay  ap- 
plaud yo\ir  election  to  t  h  a  Praaldancy  of  this 
Conferenea  la  a  fraa,  aai  i  at,  democratlo  tiao- 
tloa.  but  thay  would  urt « i  ma  to  axpraaa  tbalr 
constant  hope  that  that  kamlUaa  and  friends 
in  Poland  may  one  day  *>on  enjoy  tba  same 
freedom  to  chooaa  thcAf  own  oSkdals  and 
their  own  Government  under  almllar  dr- 
cumstaneaa. 
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INTERNAL  REVl^^nTE  SERVICE 

Mr.  Pred- 


AQAI^f 


Mr.  LONQ  of 
dent — 

Tha    Internal    R«v< 
looks  suspiciously  Ilka 
tlmldatlon. 


Missouri 


Service's    action 
ent  and  In- 


ten  made  these 
e  Internal  Reve- 


Although  I  hare 
same  charges  against 
nue  Service,  the  stateitient  Just  made  was 
a  direct  quotation  fripn  an  editorial  In 
last  Friday's  New  Tor  d  Times. 

Thc^JImes  referre)  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  reoe  i^t  action  in  notify- 
ing an  organization  k^wn  as  the  Sierra 
Club,  that  because  of 
advertisements  which  this  organization 
sponsored,  contributions  to  the  Sierra 
Club  would  no  longer  necessarily  be  re- 
garded as  tax  deductible. 

According  to  the  |Krew  York  Times, 
this  "raises  serious  questions  of  fairness 
and  administrative  di)e  process."  This 
recent  action  is  of  cor  dem  to  me  for  two 
reasons.  First,  as  chi  ^iman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procediire,  we  are  inter- 
ested in  charges  thai  agencies  are  not 
operating  fairly  and  a|re  denying  admin- 
istrative due  proces&  Second,  in  the 
words  of  the  New  York  Times,  this  "looks 
suspiciously  like  harusment  and  in- 
timidation"— another  jiorm  of  invasion  of 
privacy. 

Mr.  President,  I  haV^  today  written  to 
IRS  Commissioner  Sn#ldon  Cohen  seek- 
ing a  complete  explanation  of  this  EUerra 
Club  case.  I  ask  imaAimous  consent  to 
insert,  at  this  point  iii  the  Rccord,  the 
editorial  from  the  Jiitoe  17,  1966,  New 
Yoric  Times. 

There  being  no  obj44tion,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prlijited  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 
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IRS  AND  THS  G4^NS  CAHTON 

The  Internal  Reveniia  Service  has  intro- 
duced a  new  procedure  iftor  tax-exempt  orga- 
nisations that  raises  ^trlous  questions  of 
fairness  and  admlnlstoatlve  due  process. 
The  Sierra  Club,  a  socMty  of  energetic  and 
outspoken  conservationi^,  is  the  first  orga- 
nisation to  run  afoul  oC 
its  implications  are  slgi 
for  many  other  nonprot 
tl&o  and  conservatloniitt  groups  throughout 
the  nation. 

Last  week  the  Sierra  Olub  ran  newspaper 
Bdvwtlsemente  to  aleri  the  public  to  tha 
danger  to  Grand  Canyob  posed  by  the  dam- 
buUdlng  features  of  a  pending  blU  backed  by 
the  Administration.  Tub  day  after  the  ad- 
vertisemante  appeared  11  le  Internal  Revenue 


Ithis  regulation;  but 
liflcant  and  omlnoiis 
i  educational,  sclen- 


Servloe  notlflad  tha  0110 
ctmtributlons  would  no 


regarded  as  tax  deduct  Me.  Under  the  Uw, 
an  crgaalsatton  oanncf  enjoy  tax-exempt 
status  If  It  davotea  a  "si  ibatanttal"  portion  of 


Its  aSorto  and  income  ti  i 


tbat  as  of  that  date 
longer  necessarily  ba 


politics  or  lobbying. 


but  tha  I.R.S.  baa  no  standard  daOnltton  of 
"aubatantUI." 

Tba  practical  raault  at  tha  IJtA  aotton  wUl 
ba  to  put  an  end  to  moat  contributions  to  tba 
Sierra  Club  until  Ite  tax-axanxpt  status  Is 
ra-oonflrmed.  if  aver.  Thla  Is  a  naw  aad 
thoroughly  unfair  prooadura,  oomparabla  to 
Inflicting  punishment  before  guilt  Is  aatab- 
llabad. 

Tax  exemption  is  undoubtedly  a  prlvllaga. 
But  It  is  a  Ilfa-glvlng  prlvilage  tbat  onca 
granted  should  not.  In  affect,  ba  suspended 
for  an  Indefinite  period  at  time  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  an  admlnlstrativa  officer  prior  to 
any  Investigation  or  haailng. 

Any  organisation  conoemed  with  live  pub- 
lic lasues  could  ba  stmllarly  curbed  by  tha 
thraatanad  loas  at  tax  eKamptton. 

In  the  preaent  fight  over  tba  Grand  Can- 
yon dams,  conaarvatlonlste  ara  bucking  tha 
Reclamation  Bureau,  a  powerful  bureauoraoy 
which  lobbies  Congress  and  the  public  ttra- 
lessly  and  shameleasly  with  the  public's  own 
money.  Since  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
UdaU.  an  Arlaonan,  sui^wrte  the  Raolama- 
tlon  Bureau's  position,  he  has  sllanoad  aav- 
eral  other  agenclea  In  his  department  which, 
if  permitted,  could  preaent  a  strong,  factual 
case  against  tha  dams.  Under  tbaaa  droum- 
Btances  it  is  such  private  organisations  aa  the 
Sierra  Club  that  defend  the  public  intareat. 

The  Internal  Revenue's  attempt  to  rastrlet 
the  club  Is  a  gratuitous  Intervention  in  this 
controversy.  Under  the  guise  of  strict  tax 
regulation  it  Is  making  an  assault  on  tba 
right  of  private  dtlaens  to  protest  affacttvaly 
against  wrongheaded  public  polides.  Tba 
Internal  Revenue  Servlca's  action  lodkM 
suspiciously  like  harassment  and  Intimida- 
tion. 


ONE  HUNDRED  PERCENT  PARTICI- 
PAHON  in  OBSERVANCE  OF  FLAG 
DAY  AT  THE  ROCK,  GA. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  for 
almost  200  years  the  flag  of  the  Uhited 
States  has  been  a  source  of  great  pride 
to  every  citizen  of  this  Nation.  The 
American  flag  is  a  constant  rwninder  to 
us  of  our  country's  greatness  and  is  a 
symbol  of  the  liberty  of  our  people.  It  is 
the  banner  under  which  Americans  have 
lived  and  served  the  Nation  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  at  home  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Last  Tuesday,  June  14,  was<^atlonal 
Flag  Day.  It  is  an  annual  event  when 
all  Americans  should  stop  for  a  minute 
and  think  of  America's  illustrious  his- 
tory. It  was  widely  reported  in  the  press 
that  participation  In  nag  Day  was  far 
less  than  what  it  used  to  be.  Indeed, 
many  people  did  not  even  know  the  oc- 
casion.  Tliis  is  indeed  imfortunate. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  tiiat  the 
town  of  The  Rock,  Ga.,  liad  100  percent 
participation  in  the  observance  of  Flag 
Day,  and  that  all  homes  in  the  commu- 
nity displayed  a  flag.  So  far  as  I  know, 
this  town  was  the  only  one  in  the  United 
States  that  participated  so  admirably. 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Mayor  Clifford  L.  Clark  of  The 
Rock  and  the  citizens  of  this  town  for 
their  outstanding  example  of  patriotism. 


THE   191ST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
UJB.  ARMY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  Gen.  William 
C.  Westmoreland,  commander  of  the  JJB. 
Army,  Vietnam,  issued  to  his  troops  ear- 
lier this  month  a  most  concise  but  pow- 


erful statement.  I  bellev«  this  Nation  is 
fortunate  to  have  General  Wectmoire- 
land  and  his  men  on  the  Job,  and  I  uk. 
unanimous  oonaenft  that  his  oomments 
be  printed  In  the  Racou  for  the  Inf or- 
mation  of  other  SenatcMv. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordored  to  be  iMrinted  in  the 
Rccord,  as  follows: 

Tax  1918T  vs.  AaicT  BaiBasT 

(Satooit,  VnmrAK  (Abmt  IO)— Oanaral 
W.  C.  Waatmoraland,  Commandsr  ot  VS. 
f ocoaa  la  Vlataaoi.  today  ralaasad  tha  follow- 
ing 191st  UjB.  Army  Birthday  msawga  to  VS. 
troops  m  lOataam.) 

Juae  14th  1908  marks  tha  191st  aanlvaraary 
of  the  United  Stataa  Army.  On  tbs  occasion 
all  of  us  would  ba  wise  to  remember  the  rea- 
son for  our  being. 

The  UjS.  Army  U  a  force  that  Is  raspactod 
by  our  friends  and  feared  by  our  nation's 
enemies,  Our  exlstenoe  Is  eesenUal  for  fraa- 
dom. 

Soma  have  said  tbat  our  pcaeanoa  in  Vlat* 
nam  la  unwacrantad.  Their  f  oratatbata  aald 
that  Europe  waa  for  tha  Europaans  la  World 
War  n  and  thaIr  f  atbara  said  that  Koraa  waa 
not  our  oonoam  in  1950;  thay  might  wall 
have  said  that  fraadom  Is  cmly  for  Amarloans. 
We  know  battar. 

Since  1776  tha  United  Stataa  Army  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  an  axtanslon 
of  the  arm  of  freedom.  This  mighty  arm 
may  deliver  food  to  tha  needy,  elothas  to  tba 
naked,  or  it  oaa  carry,  and  has  carried,  a 
punch  that  no  foa  as  yat  has  baan  able  to 
withstand. 

Wa,  of  aU  arms  and  services,  wlU  continue 
the  fight,  as  our  forefathers  have  done  in 
previous  yaara,  because  wa  are  aoldlara  and  It 
Is  our  Job. 

On  this,  tba  Army  birthday,  we  can  aU  ba 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  one  of  the  finest 
and  moat  dedicated  organisations  in  tha 
Army  .  .  .  the  Umted  Statea  Army,  Vietnam. 


PUBUCA'nON  OF  AN  EXCELLENT 
NEW  HISTORICAL  STUDY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
former  American  history  teacher,  I  am 
always  delighted  by  the  publication  of  a 
new  and  interesting  I>ook  on  the  art  of 
the  historian. 

Such  a  book  has  just  recently  been 
published  by  the  jroung  and  distinguished 
New  York  City  publishing  firm  of  Hobbs, 
Dorman  It  Co.,  Inc.  Entitled  "The  His- 
torian's Contribution  to  Anglo-American 
Misunderstanding."  this  fascinating 
volume  is  the  result  of  a  3-year  study  by 
a  team  of  Brttlsh  and  American  histo- 
rians of  nati<mal  bias  in  the  secondary 
school  history  textbooks  of  the  two  na- 
tions. 

The  principal  author  of  this  new  book 
is  Ray  Allen  BHUngton,  one  of  our  coun- 
try's foremost  hlstoriuis  and  a  leading 
authority  oa  the  American  frontier.  It 
was  my  great  privilege  to  do  my  graduate 
work  in  history  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity under  Professor  Billington's  tute- 
lage. 

The  authors  and  the  publisher  are  to 
be  commended  for  placing  this  provoca- 
tive and  enlightening  study  before  the 
American  people.  I  wholeheartedly  rec- 
ommend the  volume  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  field  of  history.  This 
book  demonstrates  the  validity  of  Pro- 
fessor Billington's  thesis  that,  "Eternal 
Tigflanoe  Is  the  price  of  good  history,  no 
less  than  of  liberty." 
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Mr.  Prwidr  ut,  I  ifc  iiniiiinom  eopaent 
that  eerlain  Otttertela  regardiiic  this 
book.  tnrhKltng  tm  ezoellait  article  bar 
rnrfeMor  BUUiicton  baaed  npcm  the 
study,  may  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Ricou. 

lliere  betaw  no  objectkm.  the  mate- 
rials wen  CKdered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcoko.  as  follows: 

[From  afttunlBf  BeTlav.  Jsa.  IS,  19M] 
■T  B  A  Pi —Ml will  Bxmjwct 


June  21,  1966 


(Far  th«  pmat  three  pemn  m  team  of  BritUh 
and  Amertemn  hUtorttna  two  British  end 
three  AmerlcaTia — have  engaged  in  a  tt*idy 
of  TiatUmal  hiaa  in  the  seeondatf  »ehool  hit- 
tonf  t«xtboofe9  of  the  two  nations.  An  five 
of  the  investigators  read  a  total  of  thtrtf- 
•fr  boofc*— Amrteen  of  them  pubtUhed  tn  th« 
United  States  and  twenty-two  in  tngland  or 
WaUa  foeuehtg  on  three  ejritodes  that 
aeemed  meet  tOeetg  to  engender  nationaliatio 
paeeiona:  the  American  RewHutton,  the  War 
of  ltl2.  and  World  War  I.  A  report  of  the 
etwdf  U  betnf  puhMhed  tn  the  VM.  thie 
month  »y  Bebrtt.  Dormmn  Oompswy  vndor 
Cite  mie  "The  Bietoriantr  Cwttrfbntkm  to 
Annlo-Amanean  »IUmnd«rttmadbtt.-  The 
etudg  ««  iponaored  by  historical  aseoeia- 
tkma  in  Britain  and  the  V.8.  and  was 
financed  by  the  Fori  Foundation  and  the 
MnfflOd  rnwt.  The  author  of  this  article, 
wMek  tnmmarlaes  the  findings  of  the  stndg. 
has  Umg  been  one  of  America's  foremost  his- 
torians. He  serwed  as  chatrman  of  the 
BrMsh-American  tnaestigattng  team,  and  is 
Mentor  Meseai-eh  Ajssoctate  at  the  UnnHngton 
Library,  San  Marino.  California.) 

(By  Bay  An«n  BUUngton) 
Boaaa  at  hla  tricndc  a^  FtaokUa  Delano 
BooMvelt  Inclined  toward  an  antl-BrltUIi 
•tutud*  UMT  Um  and  at  World  War  n  be- 
oauae  aa  a  aeboolboy  1m  had  read  the  wrong 
hletoiy  taxtbooka.  Diat  youthful  aiqMrtenoe 
had  panaanenUy  pre/udloed  hla  atutudaa 
toward  England  and  the  English,  for  he  could 
never  eomplataly  eraaa  the  teUaf  that  George 
m  was  an  Inaane  tyrant  bent  on  crushing 
liberty  In  tba  eolonlaa.  that  hired  meraen- 
srtes  was  the  BevoInMoti  for  Britain,  and 
that  the  War  of  isia  aHowed  English  armlee 
to  bum  tba  city  of  Waehttittan  In  an  un- 
ptoiofead  riot  of  eeoaeleae  eamage.  Patrtotio 
blae  bom  ot  such  dlstorttoas  dies  slowly. 

I^xtunately  the  flary  «»**«wiitTn  that 
marred  American  history  textbooks  a  haU- 
oentury  ago  has  largely  disappeared,  but 
enoogh  ramalna  to  attar  tba  viewpoint  of 
nttnre  aSstsHnan  and  hinder  the  intama- 
•^ttonal  eooperatlMt  leiMiiel  to  peaee  in  a 
ooatraetteg  wocM.  Thla  Is  the  mnrlnelfm 
of  a  team  of  ftltlsh  and  ^mtrlnan  >'«-*^«rltTM 
who  have  Just  completed  a  aurvay  of  the  aao- 
ondMy  school  textbooks  most  widely  used  In 
the  history  eounee  of  the  two  natleais  today. 
IVatlooallstle  bias,  they  and.  exlsta  as  tt 
did  In  tha  nineteenth  eentory,  but  In  a  leaa 
Mataat  tana.  Ooas  la  the  day.  happily, 
when  an  author  could  write  that  "It  te  hn- 
pneilhle  for  the  Imagination  to  oonoalv«  of 
oharacters  more  selfish.  proOlgate.  and  vile, 
than  the  line  of  BngUsh  kings."  Gone  Is  the 
era  when  Engllah  schoolboyB  were  taught 
that  Oeotge  Washington  waa  a  black-hearted 
jmstaJrtio  engineered  an  nnjosttflsd  reeo- 
hitlnn  ff  p—rifj  »eg»llllllB«llBlll  isw^itm 
youths  en  both  ttdaa  at  tha  Atlantlo  an  too 
s<q>hlstlcated  to  accept  such  patently  -mt 
aided  untruths. 

Tet  nattonaUstlc  bias  penuts,  and  In  aoma- 
^"^^  "y*  ^*ismus  tatm  than  the  mon- 
!!y?*-***y***—  °*  *  P— t  leneiaUun.  Ty>. 
«By^  Mas  Is  amra  aubtla.  aoi*  iiMiiiaiin 
**^  *"  !■■  •■^  to  astiel.  partly  baeaiM 

whleh  ths  Saatboak  aathor  —- ifilt  la  in- 
awan.  I>adas1i  tarthrmke  piaat  tw  ti>^  i«.wi. 
of  thsir  nadsBB  a  baOat  la  lbs  oraaa  sa- 


pvlottty  cf  ihalr  own  oonntrlea,  not  simply 
an  exaggerated  Image  of  the  vlrtuea  of  past 
IsadKB.  The  mlaconoeptlans  socepted  im- 
qassttoalagly  by  the  stndents  of  this  gen- 
erstlan  may  warp  thslr  )ndgmant  no  lass 
SKloaaly  than  the  misstatements  forced  on 
FrankUa  O.  Booaaralt  at  an  earUer  time. 

Tike  team  of  five  Brltlah  and  Amstleaa  his- 
torians reached  the  conclusion  that  proper 
care  and  twtfning  can  prodooe  obJeoUve 
Judgments  anitable  to  the  taste  of  both  na- 
tloaa.  Kit  they  also  found  that  remarfcaUy 
Um  taatbook  authon  In  dtho-  the  XThlted 
Statea  or  Qreat  Britain  have  achieved  that 
degree  of  objecttvtty.  Every  single  volume 
surveyed  contains  some  indieatlons  of  na- 
tional Maa;  only  aeven  of  the  twenty-two 
BngUsh  books  and  only  two  or  three  of  the 
fourteen  Amartcan  could  be  graded  as  even 
rHatlvaly  free  from  prejudice.  If  theae  dls- 
covraging  rasalts  caa  be  drawn  from  the 
'■sartlng  of  teats  uaed  In  two  eountrlea  that 
have  bean  tradlttonally  friendly  and  usually 
alllad  In  world  conflict,  what  wmild  be  i»- 
eealed  by  a  atody  of  Oerman  and  American 
tntbooka.  or  of  thoae  used  In  the  United 
States  and  BusMaf  Clearly  nattonal  bias 
la  a  beaetttng  sin  of  todars  authon,  and 
eqiulty  clearly  It  should  be  eliminated  In 
the  Interest  of  world  harmony. 

Many  are  guilty  of  what  might  be  caUed 
"Waa  by  hisrtla-    They  have  shown  a  re- 
grettable dlslncllnatton  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  flartlngs  of  modem  historical  8eh<dar- 
ahlp,  relying  Instead  on  discredited  legMids 
and   outworn   viewpoints   that   more   often 
than  not  perpetuate  the  nattonaUstle  pceju- 
dloea  of  a  bygone  day.     Thus  current  re- 
ssaroh  students  picture  Oeorse  HI  aa  a  sin- 
cere and  moderately  competent  ruler  bent 
on  achieving  aduiiiUstratlve  reforms  amidst 
an  impossible  political  situation.    Yet  a  dls- 
CracefuUy  large  number  of  authors   (some 
In  England)    stai  paint  him  as  a  power- 
hungry  monarch,  buying  votes  and  manipu- 
lating ministers  to  achieve  absolutism.    Hia- 
torlsaa  know  that  most  of  tha  acts  for  which 
hs  Is  bhuaed  by  testbo<*  wHtcrs  wan  the 
"""""OP  practloe  of  his  day.  oa  both  rides 
of  the  Atlantlo:   "genius."  and  an  "ideal 
laadar."    "It  Is  not  often,"  declares  one  text, 
"that  a  man  can  be  said  to  have  been  so  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  his  country  that 
without  him  the  whole  of  its  structure  would 
have  bean  dlffareBt.    In  Qreat  Bittain  this 
has  been  saM  of  King  AUfwl.  who  aavad  the 
eountey  from  ths  Danes,  and  of  King  Henry 
Vm,  who  made  it  poaslble  for  the  Frotaatant 
religion  to  replace  the  CathoUc.    Today  one 
hundred     and     thirty    million     Americans 
(Bngliah  teatbocAs  are  not  revised  aa  often 
as  Amertcaal  rightly  think  of  Oeotge  Waah- 
lagton  aa  the  father  of  their  nation.    Wlth- 
o«t  him.  the  colnnlas  might  ladsed  haw  bs- 
eoms  ladspandant.  but  eartalaly  not  so  aoon. 
Uore  hnportaat  stlU.  for  tham.  they  might 
never  have   become   the   United  SUtea  of 
America."    Paeans  of  praise  such  aa  this  are 
aiiqteet.     Engllah  authors  who  sing  them 
amy  be  subooaselouBly   Justifying  the  de- 
feat of  their  countrymen  by  a  thlid-rate 
power,    uavamlahsd  truth  and  the  objec- 
tive ssalgnmeat  of  both  pralae  and  cenaare 
are  ths  bsst  antldotea  to  ti««/>«nn,^c  Mas. 
If  soms  Brttlsh  taatbooks  lean  over  back- 
aard  to  glorify  Amerloan  laadam  for  their 
KevolQUooary  War  rdea.  they  ahow  no  auoh 
laeUnatton  when  dealing  with  Wand  War  1 
T*elr  authon  ahare  with  text  wHtera  In  the 
P^*"d  Btates  s  tendency  to  write  In  a  na- 
MnauWatle  vacuum  wben  daaWiig  with  that 
topic,  concerned  only  wUh  evanta  directly  in- 
y^y^^yuti  own  nations,  and  indifferent  to 
(or  perh^M  unaware  of)  the  contributions 
of  their  countrTs  amea.   Readers  of  the  more 
aut^okan  tattbooks  on  ettber  skte  of  the 
AOagxtia  are  left  with  the  Impression  that 
tha  Central  I^owars  were  «i«>f  ted  ^iFiTtt 
•Ingle-handedly   by    either  Bzltam   or   the 


United  Statea  with  only  an  oceaaloaal  and 
largely  unneoeaaary  asrist  from  the  other. 

Amerloan  t.e¥thonks  usoally  begin  the  atory 
with  their  country^  antaaace  mto  the  War 
la  1817,  not  la  IM4  when  the  tragjc  ecnflict 
began.    Scarcely  a  alngle  author  deala  ade- 
quately with  the  bitter  three  yean  of  fight- 
ing that  preceded  hla  oountry'a  parttdpa- 
tloa.  or  Buggesta  to  impreaalonaUe  young 
readera  that  without  the  lonely  T^JTinfflw  of 
ths  nench  and  BrltUi  people  an  antidcmo- 
eratlo  Western  world  might  have  resulted 
Few  properly  emphaslur  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can troope  did  not  become  an  effective  force 
In  battle  until  the  end  of  May   1918,  thus 
denying  the  Allies  credit  for  holding  back  the 
Central  Powers  for  nearly  a  year  after  the 
United  Statea  declared  war.    Nearly  all  stress 
the  relatively  few  campaigns  in  which  Ameri- 
cana played  a  decisive  role,  and  most  depict 
the  peace  negotiations  as  a  struggle  between 
the  foroee  of  Good  represented  by  the  aamtly 
Woodiow    Wilson    with    hla    dedication    to 
democracy  and  the  forces  of  Evil  played  by 
the  Allied  diplomats  who  sought  to  frustrate 
hla  noble  designa  for  their  own  aelflsh  ends. 
If  natlonallstie  bias  such  as  this  mars  text- 
books used  tn  the  United  SUtea,  it  is  more 
than  matched  by  thoae  popular  in  EngUmd 
and  Wales.     A  balanced  account  of  World 
War  I  should  assign  proper  credit  to  the 
burdens  borne  by  the  British  people,  but 
English  authors  should  also  recognize  that 
that  burden  was  not  carried  alone;  Prance 
Belgium,  Italy,  Imperial  Ituasla.  the  Domin- 
ions, and  the  United  Statea  should  be  al- 
lotted their  proper  share  of  credit  for  victory. 
A  Judidoualy  written  textbook  should  In- 
clude a  discussion  of  the  widespread  Ameri- 
can sympathy  for  the  Allied  cause  and  the 
weakening  of  theee  sentiments  with  Britain's 
interference  with  American  trade.    It  should 
explain   the   loana   and   other   aid   granted 
Great  Britain  by  the  United  Statee  between 
1014  and  1017,  and  make  clear  the  nation's 
contribution   as   a   neutral   carrier  for  tbe 
Allies.    It  should  describe  Woodrow  Wilson's 
doctrine  of  "atrtct  accoimtabiUty"  and  the 
part  this  played  In  swmglng  the  country 
toward  participation  after  unreatrleted  sub- 
marine warfare  began.    In  dealing  with  mili- 
tary evento.  a  well-planned  text  ahould  dto- 
CYiss  the  American  oontributlona  In  aghtiiig 
men  and  sblpa,  the  campaigns  in  which  they 
participated,   with  some   Indication  of  the 
relative  nimibers  Involved,  and  the  idealistic 
role  of  Wilson  as  a  peacemaker  and  architect 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  might  have 
oreatad  a  better  world  than  the  one  that 
emerged.    To  include  all  of  this  information 
la  a  brief  account  la  to  test  the  Ingenuity 
of  an  author,  but  to/mlt  it  is  to  distort  the 
truth  so  badly  that  International  mltundar- 
standing  is  the  result. 

Pew  British  authora  even  hint  at  an  im- 
partial treatment  of  the  war.  Readers  will 
aearch  in  vain  for  anything  approaching  a 
complete  aooount  of  the  contributions  to  an 
Allied  victory  made  by  the  United  States 
between  1A14  and  1917.  whether  of  aenU- 
ment.  loans,  or  the  auppliea  that  helped 
bolster  Britain's  defenan  againat  the  Central 
Powera.  A  majority  of  the  textbooks  used 
today  fall  to  mention  England's  Interference 
with  neutral  shipping,  but  all  give  full  atten- 
tion to  Oerman  submarine  warfare.  Buch 
lack  ot  balance  persuadea  an  uninformed 
reader  that  the  United  Statea  refrained  from 
entering  the  conflict  only  becaxise  ito  isola- 
tionism made  it  reluctant  to  aid  a  sister 
tlemocracy.  "Wilson."  writes  one  author, 
"urged  his  countrymen  to  be  not  only  neutral 
In  action,  but  neutral  in  speech  «"d  thought. 
A  former  university  profeaaor.  he  gave  the 
Impreaaion  of  regarding  all  European  poUt'4?« 
aa  beneath  his  »mtlAf.  and  he  ffm*^*"*** 
apoke  as  though  there  was  no  great  gulf  sepa- 
rating the  actlona  of  Germany  from  thoae  of 
Britain  and  Ptanoa.  73ie  »n«ryH»g«  gf  Bel- 
glum  appeared  to  him  litUs  dlffaiant  from 
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thoas    off    belSBd." 
Bcaroely  dsrlss  a  la 
Woodrow  WUsoB's 
ing  pcBtod.    Tsk  that  i 

suit  to  mm 
scoount  of  Asaerloa'a 

war  with: 

why  It  had  taksn  tha 
yean  to  come  to  this 
aion."  Sueh  gratolt 
monumsnta  to  the 

Brltlah  textbook  aut 
tant  to  accord  the 
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plotnra  of 
lyes  during  that  try- 
'~  author  adds  In- 
hsn  hs  ends  his 
itoal  sntry  Into  the 
forebara  to  wonder 
nearly  three 
ler  obvious  cooiclu- 
itaai*  hardly 
Ivlty  of  history. 
are  squslly  relue- 
ited  States  tts  Juat 
7  over  the  Central 
lo  mention  Is  made 
in  the  Modcade  of 


Germany,  or  of  ita  paH  In  combatting  U- 
boato.  One  compounds  i  the  erron  of  all  by 
reporting:  "numks  tojllie  Increasing  efforto 
of  the  Admiralty  and  the  eourageoua  deter- 
mination of  the  Prima  TliClnlster,  the  losess 
declined  steadily  throughout  ths  year  and 
the  rata  of  U-boat  slnl^gs  Inereassd."   Not 


a  mention  In  that  ata 
navy;  BrltMi  youths 
tmpresalon    that 
cleared  the  seas, 
either  Ignore  or  mi 


lent  of  the  American 
left  with  the  false 
id  singlehandedly 
'ly,  many  authon 
the  aid  provided 


by  American  troope  dia^ng  the  last  year  of 
the  war.  This  Is  brufhed  off  with  such 
phraaes  ss  "A  large  Aidfrlean  army  was  en- 
listed and  trained,  and  did  useful  work  in 
the  last  few  months  of  the  war."  or  "Ths 
Allies,  now  strengthened;  by  American  troopa, 
continued  their  suooSaes."  Theee  half- 
truths  conceal  the  fact  ^t  the  freeh  troops 
from  the  United  Statea  ttd  help  tum  the  tide 
of  battle.  Thla  ahould  be  brought  home  to 
Engllah  schoolboys.  Jus; las  Brltam's  declaive 
part  In  victory  ahould  fee  atTesaed  In  every 
textbook  used  In  the  t  nlted  States. 

Americans  disturbed  py  auoh  Judgmenta 
will  be  even  more  start  l^  by  the  picture  of 
the  peace  negotiations  ;  j^eeented  by  the  ma- 
jority of  British  teatbi  Aks.  Accustomed  as 
they  are  to  the  Image  otl  Woodrow  Wilson  as 
the  hero  of  the  VaisaUl^  conferences,  they 
will  find  it  hard  to  tbaUse  that  a«g»t«>^ 
achoolboys  have  scant  iroortunlty  to  Issm 
of  his  l<tfty  «««•»"—».  hli  hopes  for  a  better 
world,  and  his  willing  iiesa  to  m^rK^nrt  his 
future  and  even  his  It  i  f or  hla  IdeaL  In- 
atead  he  Is  caat  as  m  Irritating  gadfly, 
standing  in  the  way  of  Joyd  George's  efforta 
to  win  a  peace  that  ^rould  give  Germany 
It's  Just  due.  The  PijUne  Minister  Is  the 
undisputed  hero,  a  mab  "quick-witted  and 
reaUstlo,"  who  tried  to  i  ttser  a  middle  coune: 
a  leader  with  a  "natt^  and  experienced 
agility  of  mind."  Perhi  kps  so.  But  to  piOnt 
thla  tdeallasd  picture,  w  l|lle  at  the  aame  Mm^ 
dubbing  Wilson  ss  "iii  iftiaantinMe"  and  an 
"Idealist"  with  UtUe  u^tnstandlng  of  Euro- 
pean poUtlca  la  to  au(^\mib  to  the  worst 
form  of  group  superloMty.  British  no  leas 
than  American  writeni 
course  before  they  caa 
to  the  reaUtiea  of  Intsr^i 
nations  by  the  comm 
of  the  past  half-cen 

The  youth  of  Great 


Statea  will  receive  profjr  training  In  world 


affaire  only  when  tsxtl 
aldea  of  the  Atlantic  a 
hlatory  la  a  dangerous 
with  caution.    Thoas 
that     obJecUve 
schleved  only  when  the; ' 
In  the  records  ol  other 


authon  on  both 

to  the  fact  that 

iject.  to  be  handled 

ithcn  must  realiss 

itandtng     can     be 

immerse  themselves 

Countries  than  their 


own.    They  must  lean  il  that  words  are  as 


<lsngerous  ss  bnllsts, 
be  carefully  welched    ., 
of  meaning  that  might 
point  of  thslr  readen 


pome  or  toMr  reaoeraj  They  must  train 
themaelvea  to  adeet  from  the  multitudinous 
rsoorda  of  ths  past  ths  <  sact  facta  and  Intar- 


pretatlona  nasdsd  to  ji^esant  an  accurate, 
not  a  dlstartsd  Image  o 'Ihe  svaoto  thsy  srs 
describing.    Only  whaif  thsy  have  ' 


lUst  change  thslr 

of  bookageared 

Isnce  forced  on 

Lcatluu  revolution 


and  the  United 


ini  tl 
,  itid 
U  Ida 


that  each  must 

Idetect  tbe  nuances 

^Judice  the  vlsw- 

They  must  train 


wlB  ths  authon  of 
be  eqtdpped  to  combat  the  nationalism  that 
hss  mscrad  ondctstsndlng  between  natkms 
In  ths  psst,  snd  that  sven  todsy  threatens 
ths  future  worldwide  ooopemtlan  on  which 
the  aalratlon  of  humanity  depends. 

[Book  Jaekst] 
"Ths  HUiuaiurli  Oowiamunoir  to  AmLO- 
AmoucAxr  MBtmoassrAmnta" — Bsroar  or 
a  CoMKirTas  oar  MaxxmaL  Bus  or  Aatno- 
TasxaooKs 


DnattiR  *  Co..  Umu 


(By  Ray  Allan  BUUngton.  with  ths  col- 
laboration of  C.  P.  Hill.  Angus  J.  Johnstoa 
H.  C.  L.  Mowat.  and  Charles  P.  Mullett) 

The  Influence  of  the  teacher  upon  ths 
young  Is  often  laatlng  and  ds^.  Ukes  and 
diallkes.  penonal  hiss  and  misinterpretations 
of  a  tsachsr  may  remain  In  a  studsnt's  mind 
long  after  ths  tsacher  Is  gone  and  forgotten. 
The  role  of  the  textbook,  too.  as  a  corollary 
to  the  perpetustlon  of  bias  Is  great  and  fre- 
quently beyond  vadloatlon. 

For  three  yean  a  team  of  historians— two 
British  and  three  Aasrtoans— ^undertook  a 
study  of  national  biaa  In  aecondary  achool 
history  textbooks  of  the  umted  Statee,  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  Financed  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  the  Nuflleld  Trust,  and  spon- 
sored by  the  Historioal  Association  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  the  British  Assoctatlon  for 
American  Studies,  and  the  American  His- 
torical Aasodatlon,  this  study  was  csrrlsd  out 
under  ths  chaltmanahlp  of  Ray  Allen  m- 
lington.  a  Senior  BasesrCh  AasocUte  at  ths 
Huntingt(m  Ubrary,  San  Marino,  California. 

The  Investigating  team,  or  Working  Party. 
so-callsd>  dsalt  with  testbooks  on  the  aec- 
ondary achool  level  for  a  number  of  reaaona. 
though  the  prime  oonsldsratlon  was  the  in- 
fluence of  history  texta  upon  the  six  through 
eighteen  age  group — ^the  eCho<d  levd  at 
which  the  Influence  of  teacher  and  text  are 
paramotmt. 

Three  ^lecUlo  periods  contributing  to 
Anglo-American  t»»i«i^t»/^^r«t»TiHi«n  wen 
flnaUy  selected  for  Intenslvs  analyals— 

Ths  American  Revolution:  The  lU-feellng 
tha*  existed  between  England  and  the  thir- 
teen colonies  has  Ita  deecmdaata  m  todays 
bias  toward  George  m.  British  military 
leadership,  the  iMi«t«g  figurea  in  the  coloniee 
and  so  on.  An  Interesting  aldellght  la  the 
treatment  of  George  in  and  hla  government 
by  Whig  hlatorlans  In  »ng^BT^,^  ^nd  ths  han- 
dling of  the  aame  subject  by  Amj^t'^n  his- 
torians of  similar  persuasion. 

The  War  of  1813:  Both  aides  rmrnn^t^ 
from  victory  to  military  Ineptnen  and  defeat 
In  thU  conflict.  Ths  T«*««t»»g  of  this  brlsf 
war  and  ita  preeentatlon  In  Amulcan  •'^ 
British  taxthooks  sU  too  frequentty  give  ths 
reader  the  Impreaaion  that  two  different  con- 
flicta  are  under  review. 

The  First  World  War:  StOl  within  ths 
memory  of  many  writing  history  today,  ths 
flnt  Wortd  Wsr  Is  a  ssnsltlve  axid  «wtot«nns1 
hlatorleal  period.  Aa  a  war  of  «»«««»?  sur- 
vival. It  was  won  by  ths  Alllsd  powars.  It 
has  often  bean  transfocmed.  iisteillislssi. 
Into  a  conflict  won  almost  exclusively  by 
American  anoM  or  British  aeapoww;  and  the 
peace  was  slthsr  lost  by  ths  "wily"  Uoyd 
Osorgs  or  ths  "sanctUnoalous"  Fresldaat 
Wilson. 

Ths  hlstorlsn'S  eontribntlon  to  Anglo- 
Amsrlcsn  mlsundentandlng  aeeks  to  show 
ths  derivation  cf  nstlcnallsUc  Mas  and  "Mm 
by  Inertia."  Whils  hlstwrtsns  have  mostly 
gotten  away  from  ttte  flagrant  chanvlntam  of 
a  century  ago,  then  la  stm  much  to  accom- 
plish in  the  direction  of  objective  hlstarlesl 
writing.  Blaa  resulting  In  Anglo-Amwlpsn 
misunderstanding  eomee  fttan  many  sources 
and  Is  perpetusted  by  msny  causes.  "Btemsl 
TlgUance."  writes  rrotasso  *""T'g*'»'  "U  the 
price  of  good  Ustory,  no  Isn  than  of  liberty." 


Awwoumxwo 
Biaifs  OOB 
MmnnnasTAinnira'' — Rxroar   or  a   Coac- 
amt^  OH  NATiOMii.  Bus  xx  Amouj-Asux- 

CAX   HBTOar    TBXTBOOXS 

(By  Ray  Allen  BUUngton,  with  thecoUabora- 
tion  of  C.  P.  HUl,  Angus  J.  Johnston  n. 
O.  L.  Mowat  and  Charles  P.  Mullett) 
We  are  Indeed  privileged  to  announce  the 
forthcoming  publioatton  of  an  haportant 
and  provocative  report  (scheduled  for  more 
or  lees  simultansoai  paMloatlon  In  »"g'»~< 
by  Routlsdge  *  Ksgan  Paul.  Ud.)— a  report 
spoitsored  by  the  American  Blstcrlcal  Aa- 
sodatton.  tha  Blstorloal  AsMrtstlaet  of  Bag- 
land  and  Walsa^  and  tta  Brttlrti  issofSsllnii 
for  American  Stodlss;  and  flnanetally  snp- 
portsd  by  ths  Pord  and  HullMd  Foundatlona. 
As  Profeasor  MuUeU  aptly  statss  In  ths 
December  AHA  newsletter,  this  report  "was 
not  written  for  the  eoholar  (though  he  may 
wtil  proAt).  but  for  tha  teaeltar  who  must 
depend  on  textbooks,  ths  snthsr  who  wrttae 
them,  and  the  pubhshsr  who  distributes 
them."  .  .  .  "Omissions,  spacing,  loaded 
language  an  mon  dlsastroua  than  overt  dla- 
torUoQS."  .  .  .  "To  avoid  the  cost  of  ig- 
norance teadien  and  writen  must  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  price  of  vlgUance." 

Herewith  below,  a  fun  table  of  Contanto*. 
and  for  your  omvenlmoe  an  order  form  and 
attached  business  r^y  envelops.  We  shall 
be  glsd  to  lUl  your  ordsr  for  abigle  or  multi- 
ple copies  at  a  profeealonal  or  library  dls- 
oount  of  fifteen  percent  (15%). 
Sincerely, 

Raxau  p.  Haass. 

Prealdenf. 

COMTBfTS 

Pnfacs. 

I.  The  Forms  of  National  Bias 

1.  The  Natun  of  Modem  Natlonallstio 
Blaa 

3.  Tlis  Forms  of  Natlonallstio  Bias 
n.  English  and  American  Secondary  Xdu- 

catlon 

1.  The  Secondary  Sehocls  of  ^'g'^M 
and  Walee 

a.  The  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
United  Statee 

S.  The  Teacher  in  British  and  Ameri- 
can Secondary  Bduoatloa 

4.  The  Ttachlng  of  History  In  British 

Secondary  Schools 

5.  The  Taachlag  of  History  In  Amer- 

ican Secondary  Schools 
g.  The  Purposes  of  Bntflsh  and  Amar- 
loan  Hlatory  Tsarihlng 
m.  Tlie  American  Revolution 

1.  American  Junior  High  School  Taxt- 
booka 
a.  American  High  School  Textbooks 
a.  Britlah  Seoomlary  School  Ttetbooks 

IV.  Ths  War  of  Mia 

1.  Asaarlean  Junior  High  Sehool  Tiat- 

books 
a.  American  High  School  Taxtbooka 
S.  Britlah  Secondary  School  Ttetbooks 

V.  Ths  Flrat  World  Wsr  1014-1918 

1.  American  Junior  High  School  Ttat- 
books 

a.  Amsclcan  High  School  TSiWicoks 

8.  British  Secondsry  School  Tbatbooks 
VZ.  Findings  snd  >«««wn««*»««t  -  fin— 

1.  SuBunsry  of  Findings 

a.  Suggestiona    to   Textbook   Writen 
aadPubllshen 
Hoaas.  Oobmait  *  Co.,  Zac, 
44t  textngUm  Avenue, 
New  Fork,  M.T.,  10917. 


eend  me  _..___  sopy^ 
(Iss)    of  Ths  BIstatlaniB  OBntoibuUon  to 


niuB, 


Cloth.  giJO. 
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Ani^o-AnMirton     ywinrtOTUnrtlnfr     un  wily  and  brave.    He  makes  a  «plendid  hBoOia  tbeae  hug*  anHnAl*.    xb  th«  q>rii>g 

Prto»-<8 JO.  1—  15%  dtoeount.    Add  MS  to  movlestar.  of  l»«5  »nd  •«»ln  to  March  of  19««  Drriitor: 

eoTw  po*tt(*  and  hazuUtog.    (BMldenta  of  »_-♦  _g^      „        ^^              -       „^  tto  W.  Beheln  and  I.  with  support  from  th« 

sr£,i?.,%r.-.°'c?^:j^'  ^SHHSS  ^^^s^^^^^^Si 

PiMsapctot:  The  Arctic  Institute  continues  Its  proj-  .t^^,,  .<.  Bartow.  Aia«ka.    Favoribie  data 

Ram* e«w-     Research   advances   arotmd   the  on  other  anunaia  and  bears  indicated  that  it 

Mau  AddzMs world — In     Greenland.     Canada,     and  would  be  poadbie  to  capt\u«  polar  bear* 

city  Alaska.    In  Norway,  Dr.  Flyger  Is  even  ualng  a  projectue  syringe  fired  from  a  rlfie. 

State  now  participating  In  a  project  at  the  re-  Our  p\irpose  to  spending  Bfarch  1966  at  Bar- 
Zip  Code  quest  of  the  Norsk  Polarlnstitutt     And  '^**^  "*"  ***  develop  and  Unprove  techniques 

iMtltutlon  .      In  (^g  g^^^  XJiikm  the  eatpert  and  valu-  '«>L5aPtwrtng  and  marking  the  polar  bear. 

D  Check  or  Money  Order  Budosed  • ahl^wort  nf  TTim«I«lrH                 r««^i«f!.-  ^«  ■**y*^  »*  **»•  ^<="«  Research  Labora- 

D  BUI  m*  aoie  work  of  UsP«»akll  and  his  associates  tory  where  the  finest  f  acUlUes  were  available. 

^^__^-^^^_  COnunuCT  unaoatea.      .  During  our  stay  we  kept  the  Barrow  repre- 

—^•^^^^——  The  Fairbanks   c<Huerence   was  held  sentatlve  of  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish 

POLAR  BEAR  PROGRESS  almost    a    year    ago.      It    Is    time  that  and  Game  abreast  of  our  activity.    On  days 

iLMr  TtAnTT  VTV     a#,  i>..^<i.»*  ,t  ™-  thOUght  bc  given  to  the  next  meeting  of  when  the  weather  permitted  we  hunted  bears 

•  f«Lr-rrf^»^'.,hSl-^         •  the    droumpolar    nations    to    compare  m  the  fashion  used  by  local  sportsmen.    This 

Th*flSfTS-?^S[n^^?fL««,Hfl.M-t  notes,  exchange  research  material,  and  method  involvee  two  ah^lane.  flying  over  the 

The  nrst  International  Sdentlflc  Meet-  cooperate  in  Dlannlnir  for  further  work  P«»ck  ice  looking  for  bears.    The  one  plane 

ing  on  the  Polar  Bear  was  held  In  Sep-  t^™,|h  «.a;«t  H.7f  fhl  «,rIJ^^«f^^^^  flew  at  an  aiatude  of  lOO  feet  and  other  flew 

tember  in  Fairbanks.  Alaska.     Offldal  I^Pm   ,!^f  ^*  "^*'  ^^  smmner  of  1967  rfighuy  behtod  at  about  600  feet  so  a»  to 

deleffates  sdentiata  RAd^Qn«™aonlbrt«  ''**"^    ^    *    reasonable    date— 2    years  permit  the  flrst  plane  room  to  maneuver. 

ft«Sf^nL,Sf^lS,I^rV^S^-T^   ♦>,-  after  the  flrst  meeting.  Upon  discovering  ^lar  bear  tracks  the  planes 

TTiaa  vr^^AiLJi^^^a*  f  °™*y'    r^  The    first    meeting    was    held    In    the  followed  them  to  the  bear;  then  one  plane 

uM.o.n.  ana  uie  umiea  states  presented  united  States.     I  would  hope  that  it  ^^^^  °'^  *^«*<*  a^io"*  *wo  ™"es  and  landed. 

papers,  pooled  information   and   recog-  miuht  be  oossible  for  the  Soviet  nnlon  ^t  this  point  Dr.  Scheln  and  I  got  out  of  the 

nlsed  a  common  Intetest  in  the  preserva-  S  the  w^'s  leader  to  toe  SnSrSi  p^***'  '^**  "«*  ^^'^'^  *  P'«»^«  ""^^  *^"« 

tion  of  the  species.  ijfr  ^  !;„X  J^^l^u^ylJ^^ZT  *^»  °*^«*'"  aln)lane  drove  the  bear  in  our  dl- 

As  a  result  Of  the  meeting  toterest  in  ™?^te??i^e  nIsU  J^anlll^fo;  !!5.''°^-    when  the  bear  came  wltmn  range 

the  beu  Is  gi«ater  and  lesearch  more  ex-  STa^^d  me^Sn  J^                    ^  i^  **"^  ^'T^\  "  TS"  '"'°*  Tf  *  P™J««*"« 

tonaiM  th»n  •«»•  twifnr.     Ta«*  «r.i,T  .«»4^i/.  "^e  second  meeting.  syrtoge  containing  the  paralyzing  drug  suc- 

JSSIfJf^,?^»rf2!f:,  ^°'**5^*^*'  The  bear  is  a  good  animal.    He  stands  ctoylchoUne    chloride.    About    oie    oF  two 

moioguu  mw  conservation  and  sports-  astride  the  pole,  neither  Communist  nor  mtoutes  were  usually  required  for  the  drug 

men  organisations,   private   as   well   as  capitalist  but  a  citizen  of  the  Arctic     He  **>  become  effective.    When  the  bear  became 

public    agencies,    are    investigating    the  is  worth  all  our  efforts  immobilized  we  approached  it  and  marked 

status  of  the  polar  bear.  »»_  PrejdHent  t  mIt  imantmnn.  <»»  "  ^^^  *"  **«•  *****  ^^^  **y" 

THIS  year  tiiere  grew  a  determination  seJf ih^KJ  nJlSto^^^  S?I  ''"''S5  ^f  t^L^'  "^'  ",'Jl^'**'  ^"^ 

on  th«  nftTt  of  the  arrtlr  nntinns  in  »«  ,                      iiarmgion  s  ana  ur.  Fiy-  saw  a  total  of  38  bears.    Some  of  these  were 

?h.^i^?^,  «?-  r«H  fJ?t-!^!lf^-^  8'®'" »  P«*«"  °^  ^  «»«<*«  »  part  Of  tiie  mothers  with-  cubs  which  we  left  alone  but 

the  polar  bear  safe  and  to  cooperate  In  rbcorb  at  this  point.  we  made  attempts  at  about  16  animals  and 

Its  protecu<m.  There  being  no  objection,  the  material  ■omatlmes   several   attempts   on   the  same 

It  Is.  therefore,  fitting  that  the  annual  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  "ii™*! 

meeting  of  the  Associates  of  the  Arctic  as  follows-  When  Dr.  Scheto  and  I  arrived  at  Barrow 

Institute  of  North  America  should  be  de-  au^mma  xm  MA»r»n  po,..  r.».  T'  >=»™«<"at*>y  *«•*«»  ©"r  equipment,   we 

voted  to  papers  on  ttie  life  and  study  of  ^^^  ,^J!^    ^  *^  '"P^  .°^o  "^if«l  "T"  ^.  ^^LH 

DOlar  bears  ^^  Vagn  Flyger)  range  of  about  70  yards  but  we  discovered 

Th*  me*Hn<r  »u  h.iH  nn  th.  .^nir..  Restively  lltUe  Is  known  about  the  polar  that  the  extreme  cold  (-30*  to  -40'  F.)  re- 

.   *    Jf  ^«     *  !L     «        ^          evening  bear    compared    to    other    mammals.    The  «»uced  the  maxhnum  range  of  the  gun  to  40 

of  April  19  at  the  Carnegie  Institution  babltat  of  the  polar  bear,  possibly  the  world's  yards.    This  meant  that  In  order  to  capture 

here  In  Washington.  D.C.     Two  papers  largest  carnivore,  is  so  forblddtog  that  man  ^  bear  we  had  to  get  wlthto  40  yards  to  fire 

were  presented  and  a  film  shown.  has  only  recenUy  begun  to  study  the  species.  ***•  syringe.    This  Is  a  UtUe  close  for  comfort. 

The  first  paper.  "A  Polar  Bear's  Life."  ^  recent  years  the  use  of  light,  skl-equlpped  Seven  bears  were  actuaUy  shot  and  of  these 

was  iveaented  by  the  respected  Canadian  '^''craft  has  permitted  tocreaalng  numbers  the  drug  failed  to  kaock  down  two,  four  died, 

wiMiif*  hini/uHi^  n   xt    na^ncrfnn      M^  °'  huuters  to  tovsds  the  Arctic  for  the  pur-  and  one  was  marked  and  released.    Of  the 

^t^^J^*?V^JZ,^^^^^7^?l^^I:  P<**  o'  •booting  polar  bears.    ConservaUon-  syringes  retrieved  all  had  operated  properly. 

Harlngton  te  now  curator  Of  quaternary  lats  are  concerned  that  this  Increastog  num-  While  it  appears  that  we  were  unsuccess- 

lOOlOgy  at -toe  NatKmal  Museum  of  Can-  ber  of  hunters  may  be  threatentog  the  polar  ful.  actually  we  learned  a  great  deal  from 

ada.    For  the  5  years  before  he  took  this  bear  with  exttoctlon,  but  the  lack  of  knowl-  these  bears.    First,  we  learned  that  this  Is 

position  he  was  a  staff  biologist  for  the  •<lgs  of  the  q>ecles  prevents  a  deflnlUve  eval-  very  risky  work  and  that  the  odds  are  not 

Canadian  Wildlife  Service.    These  years  nation  of  this  threat  and  also  makes  it  Im-  aU  to  our  favor.     Several  of  the  bears  at- 

wei«  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  ecology  possible  to  tostlgate  regulations  which  would  tacked  but  luckily  changed  their  minds  at 

an<1    hinlnrv    nt    the    nniar    hear       Hia  ^  effective  to  protecting  the  polar  bear  from  the  laat  moment.   One  bear  was  actually  shot 

r^«1<yl>e  nf  the  h.hi^  vff  t^mi^TZ  P«»«l»»le   exttnctlon.    It   Is   to   an   effort  to  with  a  syrtoge  from  a  distance  of  30  yards 

cnowieoge  01  ine  naoiis  or  tne  Dear  is  provide  thU  sorely  needed  knowledge  that  and  as  the  syrtoge  struck  him  he  turned 

preciae  and  authoritative:  his  paper  was  this  research  U  l>etog  conducted.  arovmd  and  attacked,  getting  to  wlthto  13 

fascinating.  The  AroUc  institute  of  North  America  has  feet  of  me  before  he  veered  off.    Both  Dr. 

Tile  second   Pl4>er,   "Capturing    and  undertaken  a  long  range  project  to  study  Scheto  and  I  carried  rifles  but  the  man  firing 

MarUng  Polar  Bears."  was  presented  by  ^*  ecology  of  the  polar  bear.    The  purpose  the  syringe  gun  has  to  carry  his  rifle  on  a 

Dr    Vagn   Flyger    an   associate   of   the  "^   ^*^   project   is   to   leam   the  migratory  allng  over  his  shoulder.    We  are  not  sure  how 

Natural  RMOureea  Institute  of  the  Hnl.  *"*»**•  °^  *•*•  animal,  to  arrive  at  a  reason-  quickly  he  could  drop  the  syringe  gun,  un- 

«I«SJr«r2SiS^HTfr^»fo  la/f  ^  Ji«.  •*'^"  esUmata  of  the  number  of  polar  bears  lUnber  his  rifle,  and  fire  at  a  be^.    At  these 

verncy  «  ataiyiua  lor  tne  lasc  ll  years,  in  existence,  to  imderstand  the  popuUtlon  cIom  distances  the  backup  man  does  not  al- 

He  is  well  known  for  his  work  in  develop-  dynamics  of  the  polar  bear,  and  to  leam  how  ways  have  a  clear  shot  at  an  attacking  bear 

Ing  techniques  for  the  use  of  paralyzing  the  polar  bear  is  adapted  to  survival  to  Ita  because  of  the  jumbled  Ice  of  the  pressure 

drugs  in  the  study  of  polar  bears.    This  inhospitable  environment.  ridge  between  him  and  the  bear, 

winter,  together  with  Dr.  Martin  Sehdn,  ■^  **'*•'  *<>  '**™  about  polar  bears  to  their  second,  we  learned  that  succtoylcholtoe 

of    Pennsylvania    State    University     he  °***^  haWtat  they  must  be  marked  so  that  chloride  is  probably  not  practical  under  the 

tested  his  knowledge  on  DOlar  bears  (m  ™*y  <=a'^'^  "«««*»*»<»••  ln«Uvlduals.    Rec-  circumstances    we    encountered.    Succlnyl- 

O^r^m^tA^^nfl^^^j^^  ords  must  be  kept  stating  where  the  antouus  choUne   acts   by   paralyzing   the   voluntary 

Sfe  rSlrt^JjS?,h  f.r^?^  «t/SSJ^  •"  captured  so  that  If  they  are  kUled  Utar  mu«aes.   and   unlSw   exceSlve  do«iges  are 

T^remms^Uwugh  far  from  satisfying,  or  c^tured  to  another  ana  something  can  given  the  respiratory  muscles  are  reUUvely 

weare  important  for  making  dear  the  dlf-  then  be   learned  about  the  movanenU  of  unaffected.    Other    people    have    used    thU 

ficultlefl  involved  in  studying  the  anlmaL  the  animals,    to  addlUon,  by  marking  anl-  dnig  on  bears  with  good  results,  often  ad- 

Hls  paper  describing  his  experiences  was  "^^^  ^^  <^an  study  their  behavior  because  mtolstertog    two    successive    dosages.    The 

not  only  useful.  It  was  exciting  we  can  keep  records  of  what  one  animal  does  drug    has    several    advantages:     It    works 

Dr  BdMln's  color  fllma  of  nolar  hear*  '^i°  "  encounters  others.  rapldlr.  It  produces  few  aftereffects:  and  the 

at  ft,^-r~n^«rSL7  w«L2?I^  However,  marking  polar  hears  u  not   a  dosage    for    paralysing    the    leg    and    neck 

at   ^pitlbergai   were   most   totererting.  simple  matter  and  to  order  to  do  so  tech-  muscles  is  considerably  below  tilxat  which  Im- 

lue  Dear  is  a  lOveiy  and  graceful  animal,  nlques  have  to  be  worked  out  to  capture  and  moblUxes  the  caspliatory  muscles.    But  our 
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bean  had  been  ehasod 

nin  for  aerena  milea,  l._ _,  _^  __„ 

they  were  shot  with  Die  drag  lite  ■»««iwi« 


panting  heavUy.    It 
the  drag  took  affect 


were  out  of  breath  an(  1 
now  appears  that  when  i  _.  ,„,^  .„„.  w.i>v. 
It  probably  caused  a  si  iht  relazattoD  at  tha 
respiratory  muaeles  wtil<di,  comMned  with 
this  extra  demand  tn  the  respiratory 
system,  caused  the  l^ar  to  die  of  suf- 
focatton.  In  addltlod  <  It  was  extremely 
dUBeult  to  estimate  bdAr  slae  from  the  air, 
and  the  dosages  admlhlBtered  were  some- 
times higher  than  deslilia>le. 

Finally,  we  learned  that  bean  could  be 
nurked  with  ear  tags  i  od  several  types  were 
tried  successfully.    Tholpurple  dye  (NyauKd 
A)  was  found  to  work  ^  Jay  well  on  bears  and 
showed  tip  for  a  con>l<  tenble  distance.    We 
also  teamed  one  very  important  fact;   I.e.. 
that  coUan  can  be  att  inched  to  polar  bears. 
This  means  that  we  oai  apply  ooUan  bearing 
radio  transmlttOB  ant  [thereby  study  bear 
movements  to  greater  letaU  than  would  be 
posslbte  by  ear  tags  auM  dye  marks  alone. 
OoUan  with  radio  tnikmltten  have  been 
suooeasfuUy    applied    ld    black    bears    and 
grlaaly  bean  but  we  ha<  .Wondered  If  the  long 
tapertog  neck  of  the  jqlar  bear  would  not 
make  It  Impossible  to  a]  )ply  collars.    We  now 
hope  to  develop  a  rad  o  telemetry  program 
for  polar  bean  with  thi  i  belp  oC  the  National 
Aeronautics     and     Bpvpt     Administration 
Hopef  uUy  we  wlU  be  abj  if  to  fit  about  60  bean 
to  IMS  or  106»  with  n  (ilo-eqiUpped  ooUan. 
These  transceivers  will  s«ad  signals  to  a  polar 
orbiting  Nimbus  satellite,  and  for  a  period 
of  six  months  we  would  obtain  the  location 
of  each  of  these  fifty  bttn  every  two  houn. 
The    faclUttes    at    this    Arctic    Beseareh 
Laboratory  at  Barrow  wleTe  excellent  and  the 
pUote  wore  the  world's   best  for  flytog  to 
the  Arctic.     However,  based  upon  our  ex- 
perience we  feel  that  to  order  to  work  with 
a  large  number  of  beam  a  heUcopter  would 
be  highly  desirable.   Ite  kise  would  permit  the 
biologist  to  shoot  from^  ^ety  while  In  the 
air.    Also,  the  aircraft  wtaild  be  able  to  settle 
down  when  other  flxed-mng  aircraft  cannot 

It  should  be  stressed  I  Ihat  the  bean  that 
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by  an  airplane  and 
lo  that  by  the 


lost."    The  skins, 

organs  were  given 

it  of  Fish  and  Game. 

samples  wen  saved 

of  the  Arctic  Aero- 

f  or  exam- 

vltamto  A  content 

les  wen  taken  for 

Torek  Polartostttutt 

iple  of  haln  from 

Ruth  E.  OrUBth  of 

will  examine  the 

whether  the  yel- 

mlght  be  due 

piante. 

bear  project  will 


died  w«re  not  wasted  „ 
skulls,  and  nproductivi 
to  the  Alaska  Depar 
The  diaphragm  and  _ . 
for  Dr.  Richard  Slmmo 
medical  Laboratory 
Inattosi  for  TritOitna 
to  tha  Uver.    Blood 
Mr.  Tlior  Larsen  of  tl 
to  Oslo,  Norway,  and 
each  bear  was  sent  to 
Rood  College.    Dr.  Oi 
haln  to  try  to  d 
low  coloration  of 
toagrowtbof 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  ^^^ , ^ ^„ 

conttoue  for  about  six  f/pan  and  hopefuUy 
wUl  stlmuUte  the  inter^^t  of  othen.  Con- 
siderable work  needs  toi  be  done  before  the 
radio  beacons  can  be  attached  to  the  bean. 
This  siuuner  I  shall  b«  on  an  expedition 
with  the  Norsk  Polartisqtltutt  to  Svalbard 
for  the  purpose  of  carrytog  on  from  where  we 
left  off  last  March  at  Banow.  We  have  sev- 
eral drugs  to  try  and  I  s^^U  experiment  with 
various  types  of  collar^,  At  present  the 
available  radio  beacon  i  weighs  about  U 
poimds,  which  Is  quite 
mai  to  wear  around  Ite 
ever,  thU  package  sh( 
about  three  or  four  po 
carry  on  our  stadlea  we ) 
the  26  potmd  prototype, 

The  polar  bear  Is  a 
and  after  meeting  a  faw 
on  the  Ice  I  have  acqi 
spect  for  them.    Aside 
gathering  tofamiatla& 
of  this  animal,  then  are 
for  stodylat  «m  polar 
uvea  to  one  o(  the  most 


I  purden  for  an  anl- 
ck.    By  1980.  how- 
Id  be   reduced   to 
but  to  order  to 
t  sacperlment  with 


Hocnt  aHhnal, 

'  tbara  f aee  to  faoa 

oonslderabto  re- 

I  tha  necessity  at 

the  oonservatlon 

tier  valid  reasons 

This  animal 

>ItaMe  envlron- 


mente  on  the  stnf  aoe  at  the  sMth  and  how 
n  manages  to  do  so  is  weU  worMiy  at  study. 
It  Is  also  at  ■rtantlllc  vahn  to  toara  the  f  ac- 
ton whleh  govern  the  numhen  at  baan  and 
the  method  by  whteh  tte  bean  an  aide  to 
navigate.  Does  the  ptdar  hear  aotuatly  wan- 
der around  tiie  top  of  the  woiid  to  a  oeuntcr- 
clockwlse  dlnctloa  as  acme  peofde  heUeve 
or  does  U  have  an  area  of  several  htiadred 
squan  mUes  which  Is  Ite  hotne  raagef  In 
rtther  case,  how  does  the  bear  navigate  to 
Stay  "home"  or  to  find  Ite  way  on  Ms  cir- 
cular polar  travel,  or  does  ItT  We  ]M>pe  to 
leam  the  anaw««  te  some  of  these  paMItog 
questions  wlthto  six  yean  but  answertog 
theee  questions  wlU  probably  lead  to  many 
more  new  queatlons. 

A  Pouui  BbuIi  low 
(By  C.  R.  Hartogton) 
In  briefly  describing  a  polar  bear's  life,  it 
seems  beat  to  start  at  the  begtontog.  This 
beginning  may  occur  along  the  Oolvllle  River 
to  Alaska,  on  the  coaste  of  Wrangel  Island, 
ncuthem  Novaya  Zemlya,  Franx  Joatf  Land, 
Spitsbergen;  near  Scoresby  Sound  to  Green- 
land or  on  northeastern  BaSto  Island.  Theee 
are  only  a  few  of  the  Important  denning  areas 
to  the  bear's  clrcumpolar  range.  But  we 
must  focus  more  closely  still  to  flnd  the  loca- 
tions usually  chosen  as  den  sites. 

In  early  October  the  pngnant  fenuOe 
searches  for  deep  snowbanks  on  the  south- 
facing  slopes  of  hills  or  valley  sides.  UsuaUy 
the  thickest  drifte  an  altiiated  well  up  the 
slopes  and  to  leeward.af  the  pnvalllng  wind 
to  the  region.  8he  excavates  her  den.  seldom 
leaving  It  befon,  or  soon  after,  giving  birth 
tulees  her  hunger  Is  urgent. 

Barly  to  December  she  enlargea  her 
dwelling  prior  to  brtoglng  forth  twto  cubs — 
a  male  and  a  female.  The  cubs  are  remark- 
ably smaU,  measuring  about  10  inches  to 
length  and  weighing  700  gnms,  cn-  Uttte  more 
than  1^  pounds.  They  an  blind  and  deaf, 
being  unable  to  see  or  hear  well  untU  a 
month  or  more  after  birth. 

During  the  flnt  few  iry>nths.  the  mother 
suckles  them  almost  conttouously  cm  her 
fat-rich  milk.  Polar  bear  milk  has  the  ap- 
pearance and  consistency  of  cow's  cream;  it 
smells  somewhat  Uka  seal  and  tastes  like 
cod-liver  oil. 

The  oval-shaped,  white-walled  dens  must 
be  quite  oonfortable.  The  earUest  den  of 
the  mother  Is  small  and  may  beoouM  very 
warm,  aa  heat  loss  Is  decreased  by  oonttoual 
depositions  of  snow  above.  This  Is  shown  by 
the  thlpkness  of  Ice  found  on  the  root.  Tha 
bear  supplies  the  heat. 

If  we  open  a  smaU  hole  to  the  two-foot- 
thick  roof  of  the  enlarged  room  to  late 
February,  we  wUl  see  the  hrrttatad  mother 
treading  around  to  dreles  below.  Bhe  has 
quickly  emerged  from  her  lethargle  atate 
and  U  uttering  low  growla.  Tha  two  amaU 
cobs  an  oowertog— backs  to  the  wall— near 
the  paasage  leading  down  to  tha  mother's 
earlier  room.  Butpilatogly.  the  den  la  very 
clean  and  then  Is  lltUe  or  no  ice  on  the  walla. 
A  Uttte  freah  air  and  light  penetrates 
through  a  vantUatton  bote,  punched  through 
the  end  of  tha  room.  The  hOte  Is  almost  two 
faet  to  dlamaCar.  and  the  room  Itself  Is  8  feet 
by  10  feet  by  4^  feat  high.  The  temparaton 
Instds  te  Jvat  over  14*  P.;  *T  warmar  than 
the  local  air  tsmpentun. 

In  March  or  April  when  the  noon  sun  be- 
comes hot  on  the  alope.  the  mother  breaks 
out  of  the  den.  Soon  after,  she  leads  the 
young  down  to  the  sea  lee.  On  their  journey, 
tha  cubs  ptey  a  «raat  deal— sUdtog,  tumbltos. 
and  wrsstUng  with  asm  another. 

Kwewateh  the  group  cloeely  tor  a  tew 
houn  dnring  early  AprU,  we  wUI  observe  the 
mother  prowUng,  head  down,  along  the 
drifted  teeward  margto  of  aome  humraoeky 
loe.    Catching  the  scent  of  a  anow-covend 

seal  den,  she  eron^es  motionless  befon  It 

the  cubs  btidnd  following  her  example.  With 


Mghtntog-Uks  biowi  of  bar  paws  she  soat- 
ten  the  hard  upper  layer  ot  anew,  rlaea  on 
her  htod  legs  and  drives  both  toretegs  down 
with  the  entin  weight  of  her  body.  The 
den  collapses  and  the  breathing  bote  Is 
stopped  with  snow.  She  scoops  out  the 
young  "whlteooat"  seal  within— almeat 
simultaneously  dlqmtohing  It. 

Hunting  polar  bean  an  not  always  so  suc- 
cessful though,  because  of  their  own  mis- 
Judgment,  alertness  of  the  seals,  or  obsta- 
cles, such  as  gnat  thloknesies  ot  snow  and 
Ice  covering  the  seal  halm  or  dans. 

n  we  look  to  on  the  family  agato  at  the 
end  of  April,  we  will  oatdh  sight  of  one  of  the 
cubs — about  the  slxe  of  a  ntrtever — eUdtog 
down  ths  drifted  slds  of  an  loriMrg.  The 
second  cub  appean  and  botii  run  up  agato 
and  slide  down  on  their  hannchss.  Msan- 
whlle,  the  mother  te  polsad  over  a  seal  breath- 
ing bole  a  few  hundred  yards  away.  She  te 
downwtod  of  the  hole  and  aMe  to  watoh  her 
cubs.  Stretchtog  out  her  teft  paw  very  Howly, 
she  strikes  ths  rising  ssal  and  puHs  It  out 
onto  the  Ice,  proceeding  to  hnmobUIae  It  with 
paws,  claws,  and  anapping  teeth.  Ths  OtUe 
bean  scamper  towards  her,  and  although  the 
cutM  tug  at  the  fllppen,  they  eat  Uttie  oTlhe 
seal.  In  a  short  time  the  adult  female  haa 
devoured  moet  of  her  kill  and  ths  family 
departe. 

Thus,  during  their  early  life  on  tha  pack 
Ice,  the  yotmg  cubs  foUow  their  mother 
cloeely,  and  an  usually  attentive  during  her 
hiuittog  lessons.  But  sometimes  they  may 
become  Impatient  and  succeed  to  -r»«"»g 
her  efforte.  She  te  very  soUottlous  of  her 
yotuig  and  appean  to  take  such  friistration 
philosophically:  yet  whan  extremaly  pro- 
voked She  sends  them  head  over  beate  with 
disciplinary  swate  of  her  paw. 

Although  lactation  to  adult  faaalas  may 
conttoue  for  21  months,  tha  ouba  an  gan- 
eraUy  weaned  by  July.  Baton  thte  time,  they 
have  acquired  a  taste  tor  seal  blood  and  fat. 
By  August  or  September,  when  much  of 
the  pack  Ice  has  broken  up,  drifted  aahon, 
or  melted  (depending  upon  tetitude  and  en- 
vironmental conditions) ,  ths  bsan  may  vary 
their  routtoe  by  wandering  along  tha  ooaat 
of  an  Island  or  the  mainland.  They  sniff 
conttoually  for  acent  at  waahed-up  aaal, 
whale,  walrus  rnrnsssns  rngsrilliiss  of  the 
fact  that  they  may  ha  "j"""*^  fm^bM.  At 
thte  time  the  small  cobs  asrmi  to  take  pleaa- 
ure  to  swimming  with  their  mother.  It  te 
cooling,  instructive,  and  safe— provided  they 
keep  dose  to  her  shoulders.  Wlilte  large 
numben  of  male  polar  bean  gattier  at  aome 
of  tha  csrcnsses  near  tha  coast,  the  mother 
may  Isad  her  cube  tar  inland,  to  avoid  danger 
from  them  and  to  feed  heaidly  on  suoctdent 
berriee  and  grasses.  The  cubs  weigh  about 
130  pounds  by  thte  time,  and  an  becomtog 
worldly-wtes  under  their  mother's  can  and 
guidance. 

Having  built  up  a  good  tat  simply  befon 
wtoter  becomes  severe,  the  family  once  mon 
occupies  a  snow  den.  Denning  may  take 
place  later  than  October  to  thte  Instance: 
•speelally  If  a  good  seal  hunting  area  te 
found  on  the  new  Ice  ot  a  fiord,  and  weather 
conditions  an  not  unustially  rigorous,  nie 
second  den  te  larger  than  the  maternity  den. 
although  no  higher,  and  may  constet  of  a 
Mg  room  with  two  adjoining  smaller  ones. 
Mother  and  cubs  may  Interrupt  their  stay 
to  the  den,  depending  on  weather  conditions 
and  physical  needs.  Sometimes  a  group  of 
thte  nature  te  seen  hunting  wen  out  on  the 
fast  Ice  to  early  Jantuuy.  In  any  case,  by 
March  the  famUy  te  usually  seeking  out  seal 
maternity  "Igloos,"  when  tasty  "wtutecoate" 
may  again  be  killed  and  devoured.  If  the 
bean  happen  to  discover  abundant  patches 
of  grass,  not  thickly  covered  by  snow.  whUe 
patrolling  a  stretdi  ot  coast,  they  may  eat 
It  to  vary  their  diet. 

When  August  has  come  agato,  the  cubs — 
now  21  months  old.  6  fset  to  tength.  and 
weighing  over  400  pounds— will  be  seen  along 
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iha  ooaat  of  m  mull  UUnd  oompl«t«ly  cur- 
roundMl  by  (^>en  w»t«r.  Tttrnj  bay*  b««i 
*t)*n<lon«d  by  tbeir  mother  who  has  swam 
amy  to  hunt  by  betMlf  on  tha  drlftlnf  Ice 
farther  north.  Both  young  Mm»wi«  hava  fed 
well  on  a  large  walrua  rarraw  found  near  one 
of  the  roeky,  hauHng-out  areaa,  and  onoe 
more  have  had  small  'talada"  o<  graaaes  and 
scouring  ruahae. 

The  male  cub  la  climbing  over  heavily 
eroded  ooaatal  rocka,  while  the  female  la  one- 
half  mile  offahore,  oooUng  heraelf  by  swUn- 
Ing  and  floating  In  the  aea.  Boon  they  will 
have  to  face  the  long  winter  without  their 
mother'a  care  and  help.  It  wUl  be  a  teat  of 
their  learning,  their  atrengtb,  and  their  akUl. 
Having  become  aeparated.  they  may  atlll 
wander  over  the  dark,  anow-covered  coaata  In 
mld'Deoember,  but  will  take  ahelter  tempo- 
rarily during  atorma.  They  are  prey  to 
atarvatlon  If  they  have  been  unable  to  store 
auffloient  energy  in  fat,  and  may  aometlmea 
be  attaekad  and  killed  by  adult  male  beara. 

Probably  the  female  reachea  aexual  ma- 
turity in  her  third  year  and  the  male  in  hla 
fourth.  Their  mother  can  mate  again  the 
third  year  after  the  birth  of  her  cube.  How- 
ever, if  the  female  loosea  her  cube,  ahe  la 
able  to  mate  and  conceive  again  the  following 
aprlng.  Mating  centers  around  mld-Aprll, 
but  may  laat  from  March  to  BCay,  or  even 
later. 

If  we  focus  oxir  attention  on  the  mother 
polar  bear  during  the  aprlng  after  she  haa 
left  her  young,  we  will  eee  that  she  la  fol- 
lowed by  two  adult  male  bears  who  have 
bad  little  trouble  detecting  her  trail,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  she  has  urinated  at  brief 
intervale.  Tha  younger  of  the  bears  in  try- 
ing to  approach  the  female  was  threatened 
by  the  larger  male,  and  wounded  after  a 
abort,  vlcloua  acuffle.  He  was  bitten  particu- 
larly aererely  in  the  hind  quarters,  but  stlU 
trails  the  female.  Hla  opponent  approachea 
her,  and  they  remain  close  together,  often 
wandering  around  In  small  circles,  touching 
each  other  simultaneously  with  their  muz- 
Blea. 

Not  long  after  mating,  the  animaU  part. 
The  female  ecntlnuee  her  normal  routine  of 
bunting,  gracing,  and  acavenglng,  until  the 
blaatooyat  Is  Implanted,  and  the  embryo  be- 
glna  its  development,  perhaps  in  early  Oc- 
tober. Influenced  by  these  internal  changee, 
ahe  moves  Inland  along  a  ateep-alded  stream 
vaUey,  searching  Its  banks  for  siiltable  drifts 
In  which  to  make  her  new  maternity  den. 
In  mid-October  she  begins  clawing  out  a  den 
near  the  top  of  a  heavily  drifted  alope  facing 
aouth-aoutbeaat.  Ita  elevation  la  approxi- 
mately 800  feet  above  aea  level.  UnaaOafled, 
ahe  leavea  the  pit  with  lu  acattered  chunka 
of  anow  and  builda  her  final  den  at  a  higher 
level,  in  deeper  anow. 

It -la  worth  noting  that  adult  male  beara 
(perhaps  one  for  every  ten  denning  females) 
may  den  from  September  to  December  or  even 
January.  In  some  caaes  their  dens  may  be 
used  as  places  to  rest  and  digest  their  food 
after  bunting,  or  as  temporary  shelters  dur- 
ing very  poor  weather.  Many  adult  males 
bunt  continuously  during  the  winter. 

If  we  catch  a  later  glimpae  of  the  flrat 
male  "cub"  mentioned  (now  alz  feet  in 
length)  after  he  has  Juat  passed  hla  fourth 
winter,  we  will  find  him  hunting  for  aeala 
along  a  tenaion  fracture  in  the  ice.  He  haa 
Juat  departed  from  the  aouth-fadng  alope 
of  an  ialand  nearby  where  he  laid,  basking 
and  dosing  In  the  warmth  of  the  April  aun. 
Surprised,  he  looks  up  to  aee  an  Eaklmo  with 
hla  dog  team  300  yarda  away.  He  quickly  rises 
up  on  hla  hind  legs  to  test  the  new  acent; 
dr«^  to  all  foura  and  movee  bealtantly  for- 
ward, as  if  curious,  to  a  distance  of  aoo  yarda. 
The  Baklmo  cuts  bis  dogs  loose  Just  after  the 
bear  has  swivelled  and  galloped  awkwardly 
over  a  narrow  promontory  of  the  Island. 
Still  rathsr  InwqMrienoad.  the  bear  finds 
himself  surrounded  on  flat  loe  with  no  pro- 
tecting ice  hummocks  at  band.    The  anarl- 


Ing  huskies  surrounding  him  make  periodic, 
sharp  attars,  nipping  at  his  bind  le^  while 
be  continually  turns  and  swats  at  them. 
Although  one  ot  the  leaping  sled  dogs  is  ac- 
cidentally ahot  in  the  ooofuslon,  the  second 
and  third  bullets  from  the  Xaklmo'a  rifle  bit 
the  bear's  neck  and  head,  and  he  alumpa 
down  with  clenching  Jawa. 

Had  thla  bear  lived  to  a  greater  age.  he 
would  probably  have  approached  his  maxl- 
miun  alae  by  eight  years.  Fully  adult  males 
oomnKMUy  measure  eight  to  eleven  feet  in 
total  length  and  may  weigh  about  1,000 
pounda.  Ilieir  muscular  development  at  this 
stage  is  truly  amazing.  Pemalee  appear  to 
grow  little  after  their  fourth  year.  Adult 
femalee  commonly  weigh  SCO  to  700  pounda, 
being  approximately  26  percent  smaller  than 
the  fully  adult  males. 

Little  Is  known  about  the  life  span  of  polar 
bears.  One,  a  female  In  the  Washington  Park 
Zoo,  BCUwaukee,  died  a  natural  death  at  the 
age  of  3S,  and  another  lived  to  an  age  of  40 
years  m  the  Regent's  Park  Zoo,  London. 
Prom  the  appearance  of  some  skulls,  and  the 
degree  of  tooth  wear,  probably  a  few  bears 
attain  similar  ages  In  the  wild. 

Many  mjurlea  may  be  sustained  by  the 
white  bears  as  they  grow  older.  Numerous 
gashes  can  be  received  in  fights  during  the 
mating  season.  These  show  up  as  scars  on 
the  bear  pelts,  and  are  much  commoner  in 
older  bears.  Small  septic  wounds  in  the  feet 
are  also  conmvon.  They  have  been  known  to 
caiise  Inflammatory  synovitis  and  consequent 
lameness  in  walking.  Arthritis  deformans 
and  oeteo-arthrltls  are  not  unusual.  Prac- 
tures  of  ribe,  wrists,  ankles,  cheek  bones,  and 
lower  Jaws  have  also  been  observed.  Decayed 
and  broken  teeth  are  a  normal  affliction  of 
very  old  polar  beers,  and  must  cause  them 
considerable  pain.  As  far  as  I  know,  external 
parasites  have  never  been  found,  and,  apart 
from  Trichinella  worms  which  are  often  em- 
bedded in  the  diaphragms  of  older  bears,  in- 
ternal parasites  of  the  polar  bear  are  poorly 
known. 

The  injuries  and  infections  mentioned — 
combined  with  other  m<»iallty  factors,  such 
as  kllUng  of  the  young  by  older  polar  bears, 
and  rare  loeses  to  wolvee  and  adult  male 
walruses — plague  the  species  throughout  life. 

Above  all,  man  influences  the  white  betur; 
not  only  because  he  methodically  and  efll- 
ctently  himts  seals  (the  beara'  main  prey), 
but  alBo  because  he  is  the  primary  predator 
of  the  bear  Itself.  Thus  man  is  displacing 
the  anUnal  in  Ita  ecological  niche  aa  a  ruling 
flesh  eater  of  the  arctic  coasts. 

Now  that  we  are  aware  of  some  of  the 
betu-'s  problems  in  living,  what  are  we  doing 
to  keep  the  bear  alive?  The  burden  rests 
with  us.  Actually  polar  bear  conservation 
involves  many  prtrtilems,  some  of  which' were 
considered  at  the  Pirst  International  Con- 
ference on  the  Polar  Bear  held  recently  in 
Alaska.  Polar  bear  harvests,  hunting  regu- 
lations, and  life  history  were  among  the  aub- 
Jecta  dlacuaaed  by  delegates  from  Canada, 
Denmark,  Norway,  the  U.SJSJt.  and  the  VSJi. 
Because  two  of  the  greatest  problems  in 
polar  bear  research  and  management  are 
estabUahment  of  confident  population  esti- 
mates and  major  patterns  of  population 
movement,  subsequent  talks  dealt  with  im- 
provement of  aerial  ptdar  bear  survey  tech- 
niques, and  methods  of  immobilising  and 
marking  the  bears'  in  an  effort  to  find  out 
more  about  their  movements. 

There  was  unanimous  agreement  that  po- 
lar bears,  which  roam  widely  throughout  the 
Arctic  Basin,  must  be  considered  an  inter- 
national drcumpolar  resource,  but  that,  un- 
til enough  scientific  reeearch  has  been  done 
to  provide  the  basis  for  more  precise  manage- 
ment, each  nation  should  take  all  necessary 
conservation  action  for  itself.  One  pomt  of 
management  fully  agreed  upon  was  that  cubs 
and  females  with  cube  ahould  be  protected  at 
all  timea.  The  five  nations  are  considering 
ways  of  achieving  prompt  exchange  of  In- 


formation by  means  of  an  Intemattonal  p<4ar 
bear  data  sheet,  and  are  stepping  up  or  redi- 
recting their  polar  bear  research  to  make  it 
more  effective. 

Purtber  international  meetings  on  the  po- 
lar bear  will  be  held  when  urgent  problems 
or  new  adentlflc  information  warrant  them. 
Although  thla  valuable  and  impressive  wild- 
life apeeles  is  not  in  Immediate  danger  of 
extinction,  there  la  certainly  no  room  for 
complacency. 


THE  MARINE  RESOURCES  AND  EN- 
OINEERINO  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OP  1968 

Mr.  PKTJi.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
pay  respectful  tribute  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Warrkn  Q. 
Magnuson,  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
upon  the  enactment  of  his  oceanography 
bill.  S.  944.  into  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  find  it  most  curious  that  this  event, 
which  was  probably  the  most  significant 
single  event  of  the  past  week,  has  gone 
almost  unnoticed  by  the  press  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  national  his- 
tory we  now  have  a  legislative  policy  and 
purpose  for  the  development  of  the 
world  ocean  that  occupies  over  70  per- 
cent of  our  planet. 

The  implications  of  this  act.  known  as 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Act  of  1966,  are  truly 
enormous.  It  provides  the  mechanisms 
for  the  development  of  a  genuine,  com- 
prehensive national  program  of  ocean 
development.  It  will  bring  together,  in 
the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
and  In  the  Study  Commission  the  best 
and  mo6t  experienced  Americans  in  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States,  the 
acadonlc  c(Hnmunity,  and  industry. 
Together  they  will  plot  the  course  to  be 
followed  by  this  Nation  for  many  years 
to  come.  They  will  determine  how  the 
United  States  will  undertake  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  seven  seas. 

The  develc^ment  of  this  act,  ita  pas- 
sage by  the  Congress,  and  it^  signing  on 
Friday  evening  by  the  President  has  not 
been  an  easy  matter.  The  history  of 
ocean  legislation  is  a  long  and  frustrat- 
ing one,  and  we  have  arrived  at  this  im- 
IMrtant  point  In  the  history  of  ocean  de- 
velopment through  the  efforts  of  a  hand- 
ful of  dedicated  legislators  in  both 
Houses.  I  want  to  congratulate  particu- 
larly the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Washington.  Fortunately  for  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation,  the  Honorable 
Warren  Maonuson  is  not  a  man  who  ac- 
cepts defeat  when  the  national  interest 
is  at  stake.  In  spite  of  frustration,  in- 
cluding the  pocket  veto  of  an  earlier  act, 
he  has  continued  to  press  for  construc- 
tive and  necessary  legislation  because  of 
his  firm  belief  that  the  future  and  safety 
of  this  country,  and  of  the  expanding 
world  population,  lie  in  large  part  in 
America's  determined  and  skillful  devel- 
opment of  the  planet's  last  remaining  re- 
source— the  world  ocean.  During  the 
past  several  Congresses  Senator  Magnu- 
SON  has  sponsored  most  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  has  advanced  the  national 
ocean  capability.  The  culmination  of 
his  efforts  Is  the  act  now  signed  Into  law, 
the  act  that  has  at  last  put  us  on  the 
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path  to  an  adequal  i  natianal  ocean  de- 
velopment program 

Deserving  of  9ecl4l  honor  are  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  who,  under 
Senator  Maoituson^  chairmanship,  de- 
veloped the  final  veiMon  of  the  act  They 
are  my  own  senior  colleague.  Senator 
FASTOtx,  and  Senators  Baktlctt,  Cotton, 
and  Hast,  and  Repyesentetives  LmroN, 
Roons.  Dovnmro,  DfosHn,  and  Pxllt. 

Tht    Importance Hof    developing    an 


ocean  program 
The  ocean  Is  a  soi 
and  even  of  potable  j 
world  highway  for  1 
It  Is  a  realm  in 
military  supi 


't  be  overestimated. 

of  food,  of  minerals. 

ater.  It  is  the  main 
shipment  of  goods, 
we  must  maintain 
It  occupies  nearly 


three-fourths  of  our  planet.  Yet,  It  has 
been  created  almost  superficially.  In  com- 
parison with  Its  botentlal.  We  pour 
billions  Into  space,  {but  only  a  few  mll- 
llotis  into  ocean  dMeloiment.  As  CBS 
Commentator  Eric  Sivareld  has  said: 

We  can  put  unlimited  resources  into  space, 
but  we  can  get  unliibited  reeources  out  of 
the  ocean.  { I 

It  makes  little  seii£e  to  perform  great 
deeds  100  miles  aboy#  the  earth  when  we 


are  not  yet  capab 
vast  resources  In 

Under  the 
President  of  the 
cil  and  Study  Com 


of  exploiting  the 

;le  mile  of  ocean. 

Ip  of  the  Vice 

States,  the  Coun- 

- Jfeslon  created  by  the 

act  has  the  responsibility  for  determin- 
ing in  realistic  ten^  exactly  what  the 
Nation  needs  from  the  ocean  over  both 
the  short  and  the  long  haul,  and  for 
specifying  the  Federal  organization  to  do 
the  Job.  It  is  not  a  simple  task.  The 
complexities  are  gr^t,  and  the  results 
will  have  a  profound  effect,  not  only  on 


every  American,  bu 
the  world. 

The  Council  Is  fo 
experienced   nucle 
competence,  in  the 
tee  on  Oceanogra 
CoimcU  for  Science 


an  every  person  in 

late  in  having  an 

of    demonstrated 

iragency  C^mmlt- 

ly  of  the  Federal 

.jid  Technology,  and 

In  particular  hi  its  dedicated  and  skill- 
ful staff.  Those  of  Us  in  this  body  who 
have  dealt  with  Robert  Abel  and  his 
group  know  their  quality.  They  are  a 
team  oa  which  the  Council  can  build 
with  confidence.         i 

Senator  MAONusoirland  his  colleagues 
of  the  Committee  on  I  Commerce  deserve 
our  thanks  and  appr  station.  They  have 
provided  the  legislative  base  we  need. 
Now  it  Is  up  to  thej  Coimcll  they  have 
established  to  carry  i<jut  the  purposes  of 
the  act  with  skill  afld  dedication.  We 
wish  the  Council  wel|  In  its  difBcult^  and 
necessary  task. 


AMJRESS  BY  VICE  | 
PHREY  TO  RO 
THE 


3IDENTHUM- 
j  GRADUATES  AT 
OF  MINNESOTA 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mir.  President,  Vice 
President  Httbcht  H.  kuMPHur  recently 
delivered  an  address  deserving  the  seri- 
ous study  of  every  tq^ushtful  American. 
Speaking  to  a  group  of  newly  commis- 
sioned military  offlcek^  at  the  Univeivlty 
of  Minnesota  on  Jus  { 11, 1966.  the  Vice 
President  eloquently  lexplored  the  true 
meaning  and  objectives  of  American 
power  to  the  preaen ;'  world  context 

Vice  President  Bdmphiit  made  It 
clear— even  to  a  grot  i>  bound  one  day  to 


partlelpate  to  tbe  command  <rf  the 
greatest  miUtatr  might  to  all  hlstoiTu- 
that  Amertoan  power  rightly  considered 
always  means  more  than  guns  and  bombs. 
He  emphasised  that  when  we  qwak  of 
committing  America's  power  to  this  or 
that  quarter  of  the  world,  we  do  not  re- 
fer to  military  strength  alone.  We  refer, 
as  well,  to  the  Vice  President's  own 
words,  to  "the  power  of  our  economic 
system.  I  mean  the  power  of  our  well- 
trained  and  dedicated  people.  I  mean 
the  power  of  our  compassion.  I  mean 
the  power  of  our  Ideas." 

I  commend  the  Vice  President's  re- 
mailc's  on  this  occasion  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  address  be  prtoted  to  full  at  this 
potot  to  the  RxcoRD. 

There  behig  no  (Ejection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

Remakks      of      Vxcb      PaiamKNT      Hubbt 

HtTicPHaar.    Umvaarrr     or    MofmsoTA. 

ROTC  Obaouatb,  Jtms  11,  IMS 

It  is   the   tradition  of  the  Unlveiaity  of 

Minnesota  that  the  recipienta  of  honorary 

degreea  not  give  apeeches. 

It  la  probably  a  good  idea.    Someone  muat 
have  realized  years  ago  that  the  unlveral^ 
risked  embarrassment  if  thoee  being  bontved 
had  a  chance  to  publicly  expose  themselves. 
However,  the  regents  of  tbe  university  did 
not  outsmart  HuBiaT  Hukphb«t.    I  may  not 
have  a  chance  to  talk  at  the  ceremony,  but  I 
do  have  my  chance  to  talk  here. 
I  do  promise  not  to  talk  long. 
Today  you  receive  your  cocnmisslona  aa  of- 
ficera  in  the  aervloe  of  your  ooimtry.    Aa 
auch.  you  will  b«  associated  with  military 
power  far  beyond  that  ever  seen  before  on 
earth. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  our  President  spoke  of 
muitary  power.  "We  often  aay  how  impres- 
sive power  is,"  he  said.  "But  I  do  not  find 
It  Impreaaive  at  aU.  The  guns  and  the 
bcnnbs,  the  rockets  and  the  warahlps,  are  all 
symbols  of  human  failure.  They  are  neces- 
sary aymboU.  They  protect  what  we 
cheriab.  But  they  are  witness  to  htmian 
foUy." 

I  doubt  that  few  Americans  would  dis- 
agree with  what  President  Johnson  said- 
few,  particularly,  among  those  who  wear  our 
nation's  military  uniform. 

I  have  heard  It  said  that  our  country  today 
suffers  from  an  "arrogance  of  power". 
I  dispute  that. 

If  anything,  our  country  baa  been — in  my 
generation  and  yours — perhaps  overhesttant 
In  the  necessary  application  of  its  power. 

Aa  a  people,  we  abhor  the  use  of  force. 
We  oppose  coercion.  We  suspect  those  who 
give  orders.  We  live  by  the  creed,  and 
rightly  so,  that  each  person  and  each  nation 
should  have  maxlmTim  freedom  to  pursue 
individual  destmy — so  long  aa  that  pursuit 
doea  not  trample  on  the  ri^ta  of  others. 

In  our  time  there  baa  been  aome  tram- 
pling. And,  because  of  our  hesltaaey  In  tbe 
use  of  power,  we  have  aometlmee  waited  too 
long  to  respond  to  it— yes,  with  tragic  result. 
And  I  don't  mean  this  Just  in  the  Inter- 
national aenae. 

It  took  us  a  long  time  in  this  century  to 
get  very  excited  about  trampling  going  on 
among  our  fellow  citizens. 

But  we  did  respond,  and  we  are  respond- 
ing atUl. 

We  did  not  respond  in  the  aenae  of  punish- 
ing transgreasors.  No,  we  reeponded,  and 
are  responding,  with  ten  thousand  poaitlve 
lawa,  actlona,  ideaa  designed  to  lift  tbe  op- 
preaaed. 

There  la  no  negative  phlloeophy  behind 
our  efforta  today  to  give  the  Negro  American 
an  unfettered  chance  to  get  an  even  break 


in  life.  Nor  la  there  anything  negative  about 
our  efforta,  in  Amerloa'a  urban  gbsttoes.  to 
make  tbe  walls  come  tumbling  down  .  .  . 
nor  in  our  efforts  to  help  young  obUdrHi, 
from  famines  bent  by  generatlans  of  poverty, 
l>reak  deqierata  aplnOa  of  deq^lr  and  b^>e- 


Wo  do,  bowevar,  maintain  police  foroas. 
And— unless  tbs  Great  Society  oomes  to  full 
acbievwnent  sooner  than  any  of  us  tblnk — 
weOl  need  tbem  tor  same  time  to  come. 

If  o\ir  reaction  time  bas  bean  slow  at  home, 
it  has  been  slower  in  tbe  world. 

Let  us  be  frank:  It  took  two  disastrous 
world  wars  to  convince  us  that  we  had  better 
take  an  interest  in  what  was  happening 
around  tu. 

Slnoe  the  voA  of  World  War  n,  we  have  en- 
gaged ouraelves.  I  wiU  not  reolte  today  tbe 
aocompllshmento  of  tbe  **«'^^rn  Plan,  of 
Point  Pour,  of  Pood  for  Peace.  Nor  wlU  I 
speculate  about  what  might  have  happened 
In  tbe  world  bad  we  not  stood  firm  in  Berlin, 
in  Korea,  or  in  tbe  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

Yet  we  only  be^  to  apprecUte  the  mas- 
sive taaka  whleb  atlll  face  tu  ahead. 

Today  there  Is  a  challenge  from  totalltar- 
laixlBm  in  Southeast  Asia.  There  la,  In 
Vietnam,  a  shooting  war. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Xixvtt  wiU  InevlUbly 
be  a  settlement  In  Vietnam — although  there 
may  be  months  of  pain  and  heartbreak  in- 
between. 

But,  even  if  peace  were  to  oome  tomorrow 
in  Vietnam,  we  would  face  a  world  still  on 
tbe  verge  of  daily  eq>loeion. 

Por  we  Uve  in  a  world  where  there  exist 
ideologies  opening  in  oppoeition  to  man's 
Independence  and  self-determination. 

We  live  In  a  world  where,  If  a  button  were 
p\i^ed  at  this  moment,  this  dtj  would  dis- 
appear In  a  half-hour's  time. 

We  Uve  in  a  world— and  thla  U  tbe  most 
important  of  all— where  two-thirds  of  our 
feUow  men  live  in  auoh  abject  poverty  that  It 
la  beyond  our  Imagination. 

The  future  of  peace  and  of  the  human 
family  atanda  what  chance  in  auch  an  en- 
vironment f 
How  ahall  we  respond? 
We  must  respond  with  tbe.eommltment  of 
our  power. 
I  do  not  mean  military  power  alone. 
I  mean  the  power  of  our  free  economic 
system.     I  mean  the  i>ower  of  our  weU- 
tralned  and  dedicated  people.    I  mean  the 
power  of  our  compassion.    I  mean  the  power 
of  our  Ideas. 

MMs  powerful  than  any  army  Is  an  Idea 
whoee  time  haa  oome. 

Tbe  idea  of  our  time  la  that  of  oxa  own 
American  Revolution:  That  men  ought  to 
have  tbe  right  to  govern  themselvea  .  .  . 
that  men  ahould  be  able  to  make  their  own 
cholcee,  to  chart  their  own  lives. 

This  U  tbe  real  revolution  In  the  world 
It  bas  Uttle  to  do  with  Karl  Marx  or  with 
the  racial  supremaolBtB  or  with  tbe  people 
who  march  in  Jackboots. 
This  is  the  revolution  of  human  freedom. 
And.  if  you  put  your  ear  to  the  ground, 
you  can  hear  the  tramping  feet  of  that  revo- 
lution from  a  million  villages  around  this 
earth.    People  are  on  the  mandi.    They  wlU 
not  be  denied. 
Nor  BhaU  thsy  be. 

Whether  oppreeslun  exists  in  an  Asian  rice 
field,  where  a  man's  home  is  burned,  his  crop 
stolen,  bts  son  kldnapsd;  whether  it  exists  in 
a  comfortable.  weU-llgbted  motel  along  an 
American  highway  where  a  Negro  father.  hU 
wife  and  children  are  turned  away  from  lodg- 
ing ...  we  cannot  turn  our  eyes. 

Our  montunsnta  need  not  be.  after  all,  a 
thousand  lost  golf  balls. 

Our  monuments  can  be  a  nation  and  a 
world  where  there  will  be  no  knocks  at  the 
door  at  night  .  .  .  where  there  will  be  no 
armlee  of  oeeupatlon  .  .  .  where  there  win  be 
no  breadlines,  no  poUtieal  prtaoos.  no  swas- 
tikas  and   slogans   al   bate  .  ,  .  where    no 
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itHtotaoC 

.  .  .  «taa«  Iw  m^  to 
ha  wUbM  .  .  .  My  what  h«  pleuM  .  . 
IM  auy  b«  ht—lf  .  .  .  tlMt  ha  in«y 
bis  pill—  IB  Ut*.  without  any  tapa  oa  tha 


that 


I  ai«  tha  tnalri  for  Amarleaa  powar. 
aza  tha  taaks  to  ba  ondartakan.  not 
with  arroganoa  bat  wtth  hnmlUty  and  da- 
tvmlaatlaB. 

Today  y««  bagln  year  awloa  In  tha  moat 
pcmmrtva  milltaiy  aatahllihmant  yet  known 
toman. 

Bat  as  you  sirve,  know  tha  eaoaa  y«n  up- 
hold. Know  the  raaponstbOlty  you  earry. 
Know  the  pfaeieaa  Idea  that  dapsmda  on  ytoa 
far  Rs  yretaetioa— tha  Msa  that  bmui  waa  in- 
to be  free. 


DISPOSITION  OP  PATENT  RIQHTS 

Ifr.  HART.  ICr.  Preddeni,  on  Mity  26 
Senator  Loiro  ertttcaDy  mppniaeA  8. 1809. 
a  bill  now  before  the  Judlclarr  Commit- 
tee wblch  would  govern  the  dl«>ositlon 
of  patent  rlgbtc  In  Inventlonx  maide  with 
Oovemment  funds.  The  remark*  be 
made  on  that  oeeaaicm  point  to  a  very 
■eiloas  problem  Indeed  and  It  to  no  se- 
cret that  I  share  the  ooneem  of  Senator 
LoHO  over  the  ramlfleatlons  of  8.  1809. 
As  members  of  the  Patents  Subcommit- 
tee both  the  distlnguisbed  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Buaoicx]  and  myself 
went  oa  record  against  thto  measure,  and 
have  filed  a  mtnorlty  report.  Our  eon- 
eem  is  such  that  Senator  Buioicx  and 
mTself  have  Introdueed  S.  2715  whl^ 
would  give  Utle  to  the  Government  of  all 
patents  developed  with  Oovemment  re- 
search money.  Our  bUI  would  allow  ex- 
ceptions imder  carefully  enumerated  dr- 
oumstaaeea  and  under  the  scrutiny  of  a 
review  board  so  as  to  maintain  a  uni- 
form Ooiremment  patent  policy. 

Certainly  it  makes  little  sense  to  me 
to  contract  away,  befbre  the  research  is 
undertaken  and  the  ultimate  results 
known,  any  invention  made  with  Oov- 
emment funds.  This  ia  one  of  the  de- 
fects I  find  with  S.  18M. 

PoeslUy  more  baste.  X  am  particularly 
senslttve  as  chairman  of  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  to  any  leg- 
islative measure  or  agency  action  which 
•ffeetlvely  could  contribute  to  economic 
ooncenteatton  and  diminish  the  vigor  of 
eoBvetttlon.  I  have  ttetened  now  for 
a  years  to  many  experts  vrtio  have  ex- 
plahMd  to  the  Antttrost  Subcommittee 
the  deta&s  abovt  growing  industrial  con- 
centration In  this  country  and  its  pos- 
sQde  elfects  on  our  economic  and  politi- 
cal freedom.  For  the  VS.  Oovemment 
to  suroort  this  trend  through  the  kind  of 
patent  poUcy  deecribed  by  Smator  Loiro 
to  me  makas  Mttte  sense. 

Attorney  Oeneral  Herbert  Brown^ 
reoogniied  the  risks  Inherent  in  sudi  a 
policy  a  decade  ago  ^rtien  he  said: 

The  dlsproporttonata  ahata  at  total  Indna- 
ttlal  laaaaroh  and  davalopnaiit  ia  tha  largeat 
Anns  may  foreahadow  a  ^aatar  oonoaotra- 
tloa  of  eaoaoalo  power  Ui  the  future.  •  *  • 

that  In  the  futon  an 
of   aattrtpatart   Unproved 
■aw  produotlfiB  Unae  wUl 
he  latreduoed  kg  the  taOmthai  gtanta. 


Z  brieve  WW  an  fet  the  mkh*  of  the 
graatesi  merger  movenicBt  tn  tha  history 
a<  our  eotmtey  and  the  litwatton  about 
vUoh  AtteBMV  OanBral  BrovneU  warned 
to  mndi  oioaer  to  reaUtar. 

SIgnifleantly.  It  to  thto  very  area— the 
effect  of  8. 1809  on  eeonomte  eoooentra- 
tiOB— vhich  I  believe  has  not  been  sufll- 
dently  identified. 

Oovemment  financial  assistance  which 
may  have  the  elleet  of  eontributing  to 
ever  greater  ooneentratkm  of  economic 
power  could  mean  the  decline  of  a  com- 
petitive system  wfaidi  we  have  long  held 
op  to  the  woild  as  a  mod^ 

It  tfiould  be  our  poUcy  to  eneoorage 
oompetitkm-notlnhibfttit.  Afalr read- 
ing of  S.  1800  suggests  to  me  that  it  would 
tend  to  increase  the  dangerous  tenden- 
cy—now  apparent  in  our  economy — of 
freeing  out  all  but  a  few  giants  from 
vital  sectors  of  American  industry. 

It  seems  to  me  that  much  further  ex- 
ploration is  needed  of  the  competitive  ef- 
fects of  thto  bUL  Certainly  no  Senator 
wants  unwittingly  to  encourage  monop- 
olisation tn  American  industry. 


OUR  DILEMMA   IN  ASIA— ADDRESS 
BY  JOHN  D.  ROCKEPELIXR  3D 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  weeks  ago  Mr.  John  D.  Rodcefeller  3d 
delivered  a  speech  to  the  Par  East- 
America  Council  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry in  New  York.  Hto  analysis  of 
"Our  DUonma  in  Asia"  to  one  of  the  best 
I  have  seen.  I  particularly  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  coOeagues  to  hto  comments 
about  our  "overpresence"  in  Asia,  and  hto 
strong  and  persuasive  argxunent  for 
multinational  channeto  for  the  admln- 
totration  of  aid. 

It  to  one  of  the  finest  statanents  I  have 
seen  oa  thto  subjects 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  thto 
statement  in  the  Rkcosb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 


Om  Dn, 


A  nf  AaiA 


(By  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  3d  before  the 
Far  East-America  Cotmcll  at  a  Itinebeon 
meeting  In  the  VlTaldorf-Astorta  Hotd, 
May  17,  1066) 

It  la  a  plaaaure  to  meet  again  with  roem- 
bara  and  gueata  of  the  Far  East-America 
OounoU.  X  am  also  glad  to  have  thla  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  you  about  United  Statae 
poJlrtee  In  Asia,  and  particularly  about  a 
dilemma  which  Americans  and  A«t^n«  to- 
gether have  only  recently  begim  to  recognise 
and  oc^te  with. 

Thla  dUemma.  expressed  simply,  la  that  the 
overwhelming  Amerloan  InvolTement  In  Asia 
today,  which  la  so  neoeeaary  to  Asian  security 
and  ««»«f>™iA  development,  could  In  the  kmg 
run  beoome  a^ -defeating.  It  Is  not  that  we 
have  ueed  our  power  arrogantly.  It  la  rather 
that  the  relative  weight  of  our  Involvement — 
eompaiad  with  what  Aalana  have  so  far  been 
able  to  do  by  themselves — constitutes  an 
American  "overpresence"  which  often  de- 
presits  Asian  Initiative,  diarupta  Asian  tra- 
ditions, and  Irrltatee  Asian  sensitivities. 

We  ate  expending  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nuaUy — and  the  Uvee  of  our  young  men — in 
order  to  nontate  Communlat  axpanalonlsm 
and  promote  tha  growth  at  viable  econoaniee 
and  free  socletlee  that  can  live  at  peeoe  with 
eaoh  other  and  with  tlve  rest  of  tlia  world. 
Tet,  ualesa  this  sense  of  American  "over- 
praaenoe"  la  ccnected  by  freah  Aaiaa  and 


American  tnltlatlvea.  It  may  engender  so 
much  misunderstanding  and  antagonism 
that  it  Jecvardlsea  the  high  puiposee  which 
engaged  us  In  AMa%  problems  In  the  first 
plaee. 

We  have  aasumed  far-rearhlng  respnim- 
Ulltlea  and  risks  In  Asia  becanee  we  were 
aakad  to  and  beenuae  there  waa  no  one  else 
to  do  ao.  Aa  WUilam  P.  Bundy,  our  able 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Bastern 
Affaire  has  pointed  out,  "today  there  cannot 
be  an  effective  deterrent  military  force,  and 
thus  a  balance  of  power  around  China's 
frontiers  without  major  and  direct  military 
eontrlbutlons  by  the  United  States.**  Simi- 
larly, the  United  Statea  la  so  far  the  only 
nation  both  able  and  willing  to  provide  the 
substantial  abara  of  Asia's  needs  in  economic 


TtUs  necessity  for  heavy  American  partici- 
pation is,  I  believe,  widely  understood  In 
Asia.  What  la  more  difficult  for  Asians  to 
understand  and  aooq>t  are  some  of  the  side 
effects  of  our  partlc^tton.  In  South  Viet- 
nam, for  example,  the  presence  of  so  many 
Americans — while  vital  to  the  preservation 
of  the  country — has  contributed  to  Inflation, 
has  had  a  corrosive  social  effect,  and  has 
aroused  a  good  deal  of  resentment.  In  India, 
where  American  food  and  other  asslBtance — 
Inclnrttng  military  aid — are  welcomed,  the 
propoaed  India-America  Foundation  was  In- 
stantly attacked  In  Parliament  and  the  press 
as  a  possible  threat  to  the  Integrity  of  In- 
dian education — or  even  a  cover  for  the  CIA. 
In  Japan,  whose  economy  proepers  In  trade 
with  the  united  States,  legislative  debates 
and  the  preaa  echo  wldeqiread  f  ears  that  ttte 
country  may  be  dragged  into  a  major  Asian 
war  through  Ita  security  tlaa  to  the  United 
Statea. 

The  problem.  In  other  words,  Is  the  over- 
powering impact  of  America  on  Asians.  Our 
presence  supports  their  self-preeervatlon,  but 
it  bothara  their  self-respect.  It  Is  an  Im- 
balanced  relationship  of  receiver  and  donor, 
of  protege  and  protector.  It  Is  a  lopsided 
relationship  that  breeds  suspicion  and  re- 
sentment among  ancient,  fuvud  and  sensi- 
tive peoples,  most  of  whom  have  just  emerged 
from  centuries  of  colonial  rule  and  are  strug- 
gling to  establish  their  own  nattonal  Iden- 
tlttes. 

The  answer  to  this  dilemma  Ilea,  I  believe, 
in  poUdaa— both  Asian  and  American — which 
wlU  help  strengthen  Asian  Initiative  and  re- 
sponsibility. In  national  development  efforts 
and  In  regional  cooperation  on  common 
problems. 

We  mtist  all  underatand  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  American  Uvea  and  dcdlara  cannot 
guarantee  peace,  stability  and  eoonomlc  prog- 
ress In  Vietnam  or  anywhere  rise  in  Asia. 
The  American  military  ahidd  can  hold  the 
line  while  the  Vietnamese  and  other  free 
Asians  evolve  their  own  stable  political  insti- 
tutions, and  assume  greater  responsibility  for 
their  own  security.  Foreign  aid  from  the 
United  States  and  other  capital-exporting 
eoimtrlea  la  fuel,  not  the  vehicle,  for  Improv- 
ing Asian  sodetiea.  The  fundamental  crea- 
tive taaka  can  only  be  performed  by  Aalans 
themselvee,  mobilizing  their  own  human 
and  material  resources  to  develop  their  econ- 
omlea  and  satisfy  popular  asplrattona  for  a 
better  Ufe. 

Furthermore,  this  growth  process  can  be 
speeded  by  the  pooling  of  scarce  resources 
throughout  Asia,  the  sharing  of  skills  and 
axperienoe.  the  practical  division  of  labor 
among  cocnplementary  economies,  and  the 
opening  up  of  wider  regional  marketa. 

A  regional  approach  to  development  offers 
the  promise  of  more  rapid  and  more  efficient 
growth.  It  is  also  our  best  hope  for  re- 
dressing the  Imbalance  and  overdependency 
which  now  eliaraoteriae  American  relattons 
wtth  moat  free  Asian  nations  Ttiere  are, 
I  btilava.  new  ^ipnMMhea  tl^t  both  Ameri- 
cana and  Astaaa  ean  take  to  moWMas  Asian  re- 
soimaa  mora  aflMaatly,  to  promote  greater 
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Asian  cooperation  andliolldarlty  and.  in  the 
long  run,  to  create  an  a  ffeettve  Aalan  counter- 
weight to  the  America  %  "overpreaenoe." 

Let  us  look  at  the  A I  an  side  of  the  altua- 
tlon  first.  I 

There  are  encoiuragtag  signs  of  initiative 
and  cooperation  emerging  in  Asia  which.  If 
f  uUy  appreoUted  and  iMeUlgently  supported, 
coUld  begin  to  balano^  land  Improve  our  re- 
lations with  our  Aslan(  friends. 

On  the  poUUcal  front,  the  treaty  of  normal- 
ization between  Japan  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea  Is  an  extremely  significant  develop- 
ment. This  treaty,  whtch  came  Into  effect 
last  December,  after  14  years  of  dUBctUt  ne- 
gotiations, established  normal  relations  be- 
tween Japan  and  its  lormer  colony  for  the 
first  time  In  66  years.  <It  also  provided  for  a 
30-year  program  of  $8M)  mUUon  pubUc  and 
private  Japanese  Inveeuaent  in  modernising 

Korea'e  agriculture,  dl'^-'--"-' '    •    ■ 

creating  a  modern 
and  expanding  K 
of  thla  political  aocoi 
nomlo  cooperation,  K< 
ter  customer  for  Ji^p 
Important  supplier  to  jl 
Ingly  leas  depiendent  oi 
16  years  of  American  "i 
are  now  being  allevlai 
Japanese  cooperation. 

I  waa  In  Seoul  when  ^^ , 

were  nearing  oompletiota,  and  I  saw  the  hos- 
tile demonstrattona  wl^tn  Japanese  Foreign 
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f ylng  its  Industry, 
sportatlon   system, 
I  exports.    As  a  result 
Elation  and  eoo- 
.  wUl  become  a  bet- 
exports,  a  more 
j>an,  and  correq>ond- 
j  ^Unerlcan  aid.   Thus, 
|erpresence"  in  Korea 
by  closer  Korean- 

)  treaty  negotiations 


The  demonstra- 
frustitkte  the  statee- 
which  auoceaafuUy 
;ly  intractable  prob- 
Japan's  first  am- 
lul  to  present  his 
ived  with  public  as 

achievement  will 
in  Asia  and  else- 
more  to  gain  in 
If  than  by  perpetuat- 
'tamestiy  hope  that 
ishlp  will  eventually 
iution  of  other  con- 
itween    India 


Minister   Shiina  arrl 
tiona,  however,  could 
man  ship  on  both  s 
resolved  a  bitter, 
lem.     In  contrast,  i 
bassadM'   arrived   in 
credentials,  he  was 
well  as  official  respect 

Perhaps  the  Japan- 
suggeet  to  other  nati. 
where  that  they  have 
the  long  nm  by  reeol 
Ing  their  disputes, 
similar  creative  sta  , 
lead  to  the  peaceful 
filets,    such    as    that 
Pakistan. 

We  can  also  take  encouragement  from 
some  recent  events  in  Southeast  Asia.  Ma- 
laysia and  the  Phillpplnkh  are  moving  rapidly 
toward  the  restoration  |^f  normal  reUtions. 
These  two  countries,  to^^ther  with  Thailand, 
have  recentiy  revltalie^  the  ciUtural  and 

educational  Association!  C  Southeast  Asia 

whose  initials  ASA  stent  for  "hope"  In  the 
Thai  and  Malay  languages.  At  a  working- 
party  session  In  Bangttk  two  and  a  half 
weeks  ago,  these  thren  govemmenta  ear- 
marked for  "priority  implementation"  nu- 
merous oooi>eratlve  pijoOeots  in  economic, 
technical  and  cultural  |  gelds.  mdoneaU.  a 
fourth  In^KXtant  natldn  in  that  area,  lias 
taken  several  cautious  Steps  this  last  month 
toward  more  normal  rel4tions  with  its  near 
neighbors. 

In  the  eoonomlc  fielc  ,j  the  emerging  pat- 
tern of  Asian  coopentlon  ia  even  more 
pronounced. 

The  establishment  of  Jthe  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  in  my  judgi^ent,  may  weU  be  a 
historic  step  oomparabli ii to  the  founding  of 
the  Organization  for  gunqMan  Eoonomlc 
Cooperation  In  the  Mari|iaU  Plan  era.  The 
Bank  is  the  product  of  Ijitan  InltUtive— not 
a  reqxmse  to  an  Amerlc  ib  proposal.  It  waa 
conceived  and  devel^4  by  Aalan  leader- 
ship throu^  the  UnlUd  Natlona  OOmmls- 
Blon  for  AsU  and  the  Far  Beat  (BCAFB). 
In  fact,  the  United  Stel  4$  withheld  support 
untu  It  became  dear  titkt  the  Aalana  were 
Kolng  to  eatabUah  tlie  ]  liuok  by  thamaelvea. 

The  Bank  is  a  gmiilni  >  [Asian  institution 

supported  by  a  majorlli  of  Aalan  oalptal; 
duMted  and  staffed  prln  4rUy  by  Aalana:  and 
struotored  to  encourage  the  acb^tlon  of 
regional,  rather  than  puntly  w****".^!  prior- 


ities In  the  planning,  scheduling  and  financ- 
ing of  development  aotlvltiea. 

Few  the  first  time  in  history,  aU  Interested 
Asian  govemmenta  have  their  own  mecha- 
nism, with  substantial  pooled  capital  of  $1 
billion,  to  attack  their  common  eoonomlc 
problenu.  The  Bank's  charter  la  flexible.  It 
allows  for  the  creation  of  varlooa  forms  and 
levels  of  consultative  and  planning  bodies, 
including  someday  perhapa  a  high-level  co- 
ordination group  to  evaluate  country  re- 
quests for  external  funds  and  to  determine 
In  which  countries  and  which  sectors  foreign 
public  Investment  can  be  most  eflloientty 
used.  i 

Such  a  regional  ajqvoaeh  oouM,  tar  exam- 
ple, further  the  ooherent  development  of  na- 
tional and  regional  transportation  and  com- 
munications systems,  which  would  be  a  ma- 
jor contribution  to  the  eoonomlc  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  area. 

The  eatabllahment  of  the  Bank  haa  also 
stimulated  a  freah  momaitimx  toward  other 
focpu  of  Aalan  consultation  and  oooperatton. 
A  auocesBlon  of  Asian  conferences  haa  been 
going  on  Binoe  last  Decembo:.  First  there 
waa  the  education  ministers  meeting  in 
ManUa,  then  the  Mlnlaterlal  Conference  for 
Eoonomlc  Development  of  Southeast  Asia  in 
Tokyo  in  AprU.  This  waa  fcdlowed  by  the 
Aalan  and  Pacific  regional  conference  in 
Bangkok,  which  in  turn  has  prepared  the 
way  for  a  10-natton  ministerial  eoMUxnlo 
conference  in  Seoul  next  month. 

The  Tokyo  meeting  was  the  first  significant 
non-European  eoonomlc  oonfaence,  since 
World  War  n,  where  the  United  States  was 
not  a  participant,  and  where  the  main  ob- 
jective of  the  participants  was  not  to  obtain 
more  American  aid.  In  fact,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objectives  of  the  partidpanU  waa  to 
obtain  more  Japanese  aid.  Tlie  Tokyo  meet- 
ing was  also  significant  because  aU  the 
Southeaat  Asian  countries  except  Burma  re- 
sponded to  J^Min's  economic  Initiative. 

The  Japanese  Oovemment  annoimced  to 
the  Conference  that  It  would  raise  the  level 
of  Its  aid  to  the  devel(^>lng  oountrlee  to  one 
percent  of  Its  national  inosne — to  some  9870 
million  a  year,  or  a  three-fold  Increase — and 
that  a  iigniflcant  portion  of  this  aid  would 
be  cluumeled  to  Southeast  Asia.  A  Japanese 
8-year  credit  of  $30  million  a  year  haa  already 
been  propoeed  for  Thailand,  and  a  $6-7  mll- 
Uon  credit  for  Cambodia. 

The  Conference  agreed  that  there  are  con- 
alderable  areas  In  economic  development 
where  cooperation  among  Southeast  Aalan 
countrlea  U  possible,  and  these  opportunltice 
will  be  examined  In  greater  detail  when  the 
mlnlaters  reoonvene  in  Manila  next  year. 
The  Importance  of  agriculture  was  emj^ia- 
alzed,  especially  the  urgent  need  to  Increase 
food  production,  and  st^  were  taken  toward 
a  conference  on  agricultural  develi^ment. 
Special  attention  waa  given  to  the  promotion 
ol  fisheries,  and  it  was  prc^Msed  that  with 
the  cooperation  of  Japan  a  naarlne  fUhwies 
and  development  center  should  be  estab- 
lished In  Southeast  Asia. 

Attention  waa  also  given  to  the  role  of 
private  enterprise  in  promoting  Industrlall- 
xatlon,  and  the  need  therefore  to  Improve  the 
Inveetment  climate  in  Southeast  Asian  cotm- 
trlea.  In  thla  connection,  the  ministers  also 
agreed  to  study  the  establishment  ot  a  South- 
esst  Asian  economic  promotion  and  develop- 
ment center. 

I  do  not  mean  to  exaggerate  the  progresa 
tliat  has  been  attained  in  the  settlement  ot 
old  political  disputes  and  the  devtic^ment 
of  new  forma  of  cooperation  among  Asian 
nations.  I  do  want  to  point  out  that  the 
attitudes  for  greater  Asian  oohealon  are 
emerging,  and  that  the  framework  fcr  more 
effective  regional  cooperation  is  graduaUy 
being  erected.  Aalana  are  demonstrating 
their  readiness  to  assume  greater  joint  re- 
sponaibUlty  for  Aalan  development. 

Continuing  progress  In  this  direction  de- 
pends fundamentally  on  strengthened  Astaa 


initiative  and  cooperation.  But  It  will  also 
be  affected  by  what  the  United  Statee  does 
or  does  not  do,  tn  coming  months  and  years, 
to  recognise  and  encourage  these  develop- 
ments. 

Ilie  principal  chaUenge  and  opportunity 
facing  the  United  Statea,  In  my  judgment. 
Is  to  adapt  our  polidee  and  our  aid  strategy 
more  closely  to  the  emerging  pattern  of 
Asian  cooperation.  This  means  redirecting 
and  managing  our  aid  in  ways  that  will  en- 
courage— not  inhibit — greater  Asian  Initia- 
tive and  self-help;  that  wUl  accelerate — not 
impede — ^Aslan  moves  toward  regional  co- 
operation. There  are  three  ways  Z  would  like 
to  suggest  in  which  the  United  Statea  can  do 
tlUs.  We  have  already  made  some  impressive 
starts  but  we  need  to  do  much  more,  much 
faster. 

First,  the  United  Statee  should  give  top 
priority  to  development  projects  of  the 
greateet  regional  utility.  We  should  use  our 
aid  selectively  to  promote  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  major  projects  that  promise 
the  greatest  benefits  to  tlie  peoples  and  na- 
tions of  the  area— and  theee  will  be  mostiy, 
although  not  exclusively,  multinattonal 
projects.  This  means  assigning  first  call  In 
the  dtspoeltion  of  American  aid,  and  the 
most  favorable  terms,  to  those  projects  that 
can  make  the  most  significant  contribution 
to  overall  regional  development. 

I  am  thinking,  fcr  example,  of  multipur- 
pose projects  of  multinattonal  value  such  as 
the  Mekong  Valley  and  Indus  River  develop- 
ments, and  a  poMtble  Oanges-Brahmaputra 
project — where  the  benefits  of  flood  control. 
Irrigation  and  electric  power  can  i>rovlde  a 
major,  and  perhapa  decisive,  stimulus  to 
economic  development  of  Important  regions. 
I  am  thinking  also  of  education,  where 
scarce  research  aiul  training  resources  could 
be  pooled  to  create  a  few  adequately  staffed 
Inatttutlons  of  higher  learning,  poetgraduate 
studies,  and  technical  studies  to  serve  spe- 
cialists from  all  of  Asia.  The  beneflts,  in 
terms  of  more  efficient  reeearch,  as  well  as 
more  effective  sharing  of  knowledge,  can  be 
substantial.  An  eepecially  Important  need  U 
for  agricultural  reeearch,  experimentation 
and  training  in  the  development  and  use  of 
luuxly  seeds  and  strains  suitable  for  various 
Asian  soils  and  dimatea.  The  International 
Rice  Research  Institute  in  the  Philippines  Is 
one  example  of  the  multinational  benefits 
that  can  be  achieved  through  this  croes- 
fertilization  of  ideas  and  technology. 

Long-term  and  far-reaching  commitments 
such  aa  theae,  which  place  a  premium  on 
regional  utility,  will  encourage  greater  coop- 
eration in  planning  and  carrying  out  multi- 
national development  projects.  Thus  this 
approach  can  also  lessen  tlu  side  effects  of 
the  American  prseence. 

Second,  the  United  SUtes  should  encour- 
age and  support  much  higher  levela  of 
mutual  aaalstanoe  among  Asian  ootutrles. 
We  should  encourage  a  greater  flow  of  capital, 
through  grants,  loans  and  credit,  among 
Asian  cotmtnes.  We  shoxild  also  foster 
greater  sharing  of  Asian  technical  skills  and 
experience  by  propoalng  and  he4>lng  to 
fUiance  the  local  training  and  broader  re- 
gional exchange  of  specialists  In  agriculture, 
industry,  health,  education,  commerce  and 
civil  admlniatratlon. 

The  Aalan  Devdopment  Bank  la  now  65 
percent  Aalan-financed.  Japan  plans  to 
triple  Its  annual  foreign  aid  outlay.  Aalan 
nationa  are  oontHbutlng  to  regional  develop- 
ment ooneortla  and  to  their  own  Point  Four 
programa.  In  AaU  and  elsewhere  In  the  de- 
veloping world,  and  ahould  be  encouraged  to 
do  more. 

There  are  also  many  fonns  of  technical 
assistance  that  Asian  countries  can  exchange 
With  each  other  to  better  effect  than  West- 
ern technical  asstitanoe.  Some  of  theee  are 
Asian-developed  technologiea  in  labor-lnten- 
dve   agriculture.   In  fidxerlea.   construction 
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Aod  otbar  tMOt.  Otban  an  AaUn  MlAjita- 
Uons  of  WMtam  tedmology,  aucb  m  the 
tractor  for  ««t  ilM  fan&loc  Hut  la  being 
dav^opad  In  ThBllanrt.  and  will  be  more 
•ultable  for  Soatbeaat  Aalan  rice  culture 
tban  any  Weatam  or  aven  Japanaae  tractor. 
Tbla  tantiTiftlfigtfti^  1  abarlsc  anonc  A«t^Tyi 
abould  be  broadanad.  partly  bacania  Aalan 
paoplaa  bava  more  In  common  wltb  each 
otbar  In  environmental  condltlona  and  cul- 
tural aip«rlanca  than  thay  do  with  the  Waat. 
and  partly  becanaa  Aalana  are  beat-equipped 
to  detatmlna  how  to  take  adarantage  of 
available  Weetem  technologlea.  and  how  to 
adapt  than  tachnolngiea  to  qieolal  Aalan 
condltlona. 

Third,  the  United  Statea  should  adopt  a 
declared  national  policy  of  phaatng  economic 
aid  to  Aata  Into  multilateral  channels  aa  rap- 
idly aa  poaalble.  We  should  reverse  our  pres- 
ent emphaala  on  bilateral  aid.  with  the  ob- 
jective of  achlevhig  the  highest  possible  pro- 
portion of  multOaterallam  In  our  foreign  aid 
mix.  at  the  aame  time  recognizing  there  will 
always  be  aound  reasons  for  algnlllcant  bi- 
lateral projeeta. 

The  Uhlted  Statea  haa  shown  Increasing 
wUllngneaa.  In  recent  years,  to  work  throuCh 
multllataral  Inatttutlons  such  as  the  XTM 
Development  Program,  the  Pakistan  and 
and  India  consortia,  the  Mekong  project,  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bank.  But  we  need 
to  accelerate  thla  process  by  making  full  use 
of  the  administrative  machinery  and  the 
Special  Funda  provision  of  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank,  encouraging  Asian  planners  to 
set  prlorltlea,  to  establish  standards  of  per- 
formance, and  to  accept  Joint  responsibility 
for  administering  and  auditing  the  projeeta. 

A  primarily  multilateral  aid  emphasis — 
which  haa  been  advocated  by  Kugene  Black, 
Senator  PDLiBiaRT.  Oeorge  Woods  and  oth- 
eiB — la  the  beat,  and  perhaps  the  only  satla- 
faetory,  way  to  Implement  the  reglonal-otU- 
Ity  approach  to  Asian  development  and  to 
raise  the  level  of  mutual  aaslstanee  among 
Asian  eountrlaa.  nieae  are  basically  multi- 
national acttrtttea.  and  they  require  multi- 
lateral machinery. 

This  three-point  aid  strategy  offers  a  way 
out  of  our  dUamma.  By  puiaulng  It  we  will, 
I  am  oonvtnoad,  be  taking  an  Important  step 
In  redi  isstiig  tha  Imbalance  which  Is  the 
cause  of  the  American  "overpresence"  in  Asia 
today. 

Thla  strategy  can  tnaora  that  Aalan  lead- 
ers and  experta  win  have  a  greater  voice  and 
larger  stake  In  managing  regional  develop- 
ment for  oomsaon  benent. 

Further,  this  strategy  wUl  facilitate  Asian 
mobillaatton  of  Asian  reaooroea.  and  speed 
the  modemlBatton  of  the  region. 

nkster  economic  progress  and  closer  po- 
litical cooperation  could,  in  turn,  gradually 
alleviate  the  aerlous  security  problems  In 
Asia.  For  ttM  development  at  viable  eeono- 
mloa  and  staMa  and  rssponalva  polltteal  In- 
stltutlotis.  within  an  aVsetlva  framework  of 
regional  eoopsratten,  la  In  tha  long  run  the 
beat  tnauraaee  agalnat  Oommunlat  sabvar- 
alon  and  aggreaalon. 

Whether  this  rate  of  prograaa  Is  actually 
achieved  depends  on  the  scale  as  well  ss  the 
efficiency  of  the  eHort.  As  President  Perkins 
of  Oomell  pointed  out.  In  a  recent  article  on 
"Challenge  and  Reaponse  in  Foreign  Aid:** 

"A  cardinal  principle  of  statecraft  holds 
that  a  natloa'a  responaa  to  a  problem  should 
be  on  the  same  acale  aa  the  proMem  itself." 

Both  Americana  and  Asians  need  to  think 
and  act  on  a  scale  that  is  coomiensitaate 
with  Asia's  problems  and  needs.  Vnleas  the 
Astana  do,  ear  aid  efforta  win  be  rrtatlvaty 
taaffMtive. .  Unleaa  we  do,  the  Asians  wm 
lack  the  tools  to  martmlae  their  efforts. 

This  kind  of  all-oat  approaA  would 
hava  nnHmltart  poatfbflltlea  tot  Aaia.  It 
m^^t  wall  reqolre  hM^tr  levela  of  Amertoan 
IB  tha  fwtwa.  And  tt  eertainly  woold 
I  iBMatlva  and  saU -feslp 


If  both  Aalana  and  Americana  acoept  thla 
challenge,  it  la  possible  that  moat  of  Asia, 
with  ita  great  human  and  material  reaouroes, 
could  be  standing  on  its  own  feet  In  another 
generation,  or  by  the  end  of  thla  century. 
Our  aim  Is  not  to  dominate  Aalan  develop- 
ment patterns,  or  to  make  Asia  dependent 
upon  ua.  Ouz  aim  is  to  help  nourish  Asian 
growth  and  freedom,  and  to  enooiirage  our 
Aalan  frlenda  to  take  charge  of  their  own 
deatlny.  In  equal  partnership  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 


"MEET  THE  PRESS"  WTTH  SENATOR 
FRANK  CHURCH 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  our  colleague,  Senator  Frank 
Church,  completed  a  study  miBninn  to 
Europe  on  behalf  ol  the  Senate  Foreign 
Rglnttoma  Caimnlttee.  During  his  trip. 
Senator  Church  Interviewed  goTemment 
leaders,  members  of  opposition  parses, 
scholars.  Journalists,  and  other  polltleal 
leaders  In  Brussels,  Paris,  London,  Bonn, 
Berlin,  and  the  Eighteen  Nation  Dis- 
armament Conference  at  O^teva.  On 
his  return,  the  Senator  was  a  guest  on 
NBCs  "Meet  the  Press."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  his  Inter- 
view be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  Interview  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Produced  by  Lawrence  K.  Splvak. 

Ouest:  Senator  PlumE  Churuh,  Democrat, 
of  Idaho. 

Panel:  Joaeph  C.  Harsch,  NBO  News;  Jo- 
seph Kraft.  Publiahers  Newspaper  Syndicate; 
Peter  Lisagor,  Chicago  Dally  News;  Carl  T. 
Rowan,  Washington  Evening  Star. 

Moderator:  Lawrence  E.  Splvak. 

Mr.  Spzvax.  Our  guest  today  on  MMt  the 
Preea  la  Senator  FfeAint  CHuacH  of  Idaho,  a 
i«a/«iTig  critic  of  the  Administration's  foreign 
policy.  He  has  Just  completed  a  two-week 
fact-finding  tour  of  Kuropa  for  the  Fmrelgn 
Relations  Committee.  While  there  he  con- 
ferred with  President  da  Qaulle.  Prbne  IQn- 
later  Wilson.  ChanceUor  Krhard  and  other 
top  leaders.  We  win  have  the  first  question 
now  from  Joseph  Harach  of  MBC  Mewa. 

Mr.  Haxsch.  Senator,  what  did  you  learn 
on  this  trip  of  two  weeks  that  you  wouldn't 
have  learned  if  you  had  stayed  in  Waahlng- 
toa?    What  do  you  bring  back  that  la  new7 

Senator  Chxtbch.  Mr.  Harsch.  I  think  I 
bring  back,  on  tbe  basis  of  a  great  many 
faoe-to-faoe  encounters,  frank  conversationa 
with  Kun^iean  leaders  in  the  countriee  that 
I  visited.  boUi  in  and  out  of  the  government, 
an  up-to-date  impreaaion  of  what  leading 
Bur(q>eans  are  tviiwViTig  about  European 
questions  which  are  of  great  moEoent  to  ua 
here  in  the  United  Statea. 

Ut.  HaaacK.  la  the  North  AUantlc  Alliance 
falling  HMurt  faatar  or  more  slowly  than  the 
Communist  Alllaaoe? 

Senator  CHuam.  I  ahould  think  there  la 
no  oauBo  for  rtsapair  about  what  la  happening 
to  the  Wastam  AUlanoe.  I  think,  however, 
there  la  cause  for  grave  concern  and  that  the 
naneaaitlHs  for  statasmanahlp  in  dealing  with 
thla  problem  ara  very  great. 

Mr.  KsaacH.  What  abont  tha  other  aide  of 
the  Irosk  Curtain  nowT  What  did  you  leam 
about  thatt 

Senator  CauauH.  Of  coarse,  what  I  laamert 
aboat  the  ottaar  alda  la  what  Waatom  Bnro- 
paaaa  are  thinking,  and  thay  ara  doaar  to 
■aatani  Barope,  of  couraa.  than  we  ara.  Thar* 
la  a  tanaral  f aellag  that  a  prnnaas  of  unraval- 
tng  is  beginning  to  take  plaoe  In  Eastam  Ba- 
rope,  whleh  la  hopeful,  that  many  of 
eowulilas   In 


themselves  out  from  under  the  Russian  grip 
and  that  some  countries — Rumania,  for  in- 
stance— have  been  quite  outspoken  in  assert- 
ing their  Independent  prerogative,  and  all  of 
this  is  looked  upon  as  good  signs  for  a  wider 
measure  of  detente  between  the  West  and 
the  East. 

Mr.  Habsch.  Have  you  recommendations 
for  changes  in  American  policy  as  a  result  of 
your  trip? 

Senator  Chitbch.  Tes.  I  win  have  recom- 
mendations to  make  to  the  PresMent  and  to 
Chainnan  Fulbsigbt  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  Harsch.  What? 

Senator  Chttkch.  I  can  only  speak  gener- 
ally now  because  I  havent  as  yet  submitted 
those  recommendations,  but  in  a  general  way 
I  think  that  we  should  react  to  the  presmt 
crisis  in  NATO  with  restraint,  that  we  should 
h<dd  our  ground  where  the  14  are  eonoemed, 
that  we  should  engage  in  no  political  guer- 
rilla warfare  against  de  OauUe — I  think  we 
should  reserve  that  for  our  enemies— and. 
generally,  we  should  recognlae  that  the  post- 
war era  is  over  in  Europe  and  now  la  the 
time  to  use  the  Weetem  Alllanee  as  a  basis 
for  reaching  eastward  in  an  attempt  to  nor- 
malise rrtatlonshlpe  Bast  and  West  and  to  im- 
prove tlie  proepecta  for  peace  in  Europe.  I 
think  that  such  an  approach  would  be  wel- 
comed in  Western  Europe  where  there  is  a 
feeling  that  condltlona  have  changed  greatly 
alnoe  the  NATO  Alllanee  waa  first  farmed. 

Mr.  Lnaooa.  Senator  Chosch,  the  Implica- 
tion of  your  trip  la  that  President  Johnson 
la  badly  advised  on  Borope,  that  perhapa  the 
Administration  haa  been  neglecting  European 
problema  and  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tlona  Committee  through  you  now  has  been 
sent  out  to  reacue  that  policy. 

What  is  wrong  with  that  statement? 

Senator  CRxmcR.  I  think  you  read  too 
much  into  the  implications,  Mr.  Usagor.  I 
did  not  go  to  Europe  aa  a  critic  or  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  American  pohcy.  I  went  there  to 
learn  what  I  could  about  contemporary  Eu- 
ropean attltudea  because  any  partnenhlp,  if* 
It  la  to  last,  muat  give  due  regard  to  the 
#H«i»rinM  of  the  partners,  and  since  the  Senate 
doea  have  a  role  under  the  Constltatlon  to 
play  of  advise  and  consent  in  the  matter  of 
foreign  poUcy,  and  alnea  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  responslblimes  in  this 
fltid,  tha  Chairman.  8«iatar  FuLaamRT,  felt 
that  thla  kind  of  direct  encounter  would  be 
useful  now. 

With  req>ect  to  the  aeeond  part  of  your 
question,  I  think  that  tha  Preaident  has  nat- 
urally been  preoccivled  on  many  tronta.  very 
aerloua  fronta,  axMl  NATO  haa  been  moving 
along  without  aertoas  crisis  tmtil.  of  course, 
de  OauUe  mads  hla  announcement  calling 
for  the  withdrawal  of  NATO  bases  from 
Ft»nee,  so  this  haa  brought  oar  focus  back 
again  to  Borope  which  la  Immenaely  impor- 
tant, haa  alwaya  been  of  central  Importance 
to  American  foreign  policy. 

Ut.  LmMOB.  Did  you  find,  aa  you  sug- 
gested, I  think,  in  one  of  your  answers  to 
Mr.  Harach.  that  there  waa  sympathy  for  de 
Gaulle's  position  in  Western  Europe? 

Senator  Chubcr.  Let  me  say  that  there  Is 
eodoaldsrabla  sympathy  for  some  paru  of 
what  I  woold  caU  da  OauUe'a  position.  That 
la  to  any,  there  la  a  general  feeling  in  Europe 
that  tha  poet  war  era  is  over,  that  Europe  has 
recovered,  that  tha  situation  haa  changed 
alnoe  NATO  waa  that  formed,  that  the  dan- 
ger of  war  haa  diminished  for  a  number  of 
rsaaons,  and  there  la  no  aqMctation  either 
that  Weatam  aimlea  wlU  march  throu^ 
the  Iron  Cortain  to  liberate  Baatem  Eu- 
lopa  or  that  misalan  aimlca  wUl  soon  bs 
i»f«.ht«y  aa.  the  atreeta  of  Faria  and  that 
acme  ehangea  in  NATO  thasaf  or*  ara 
aary  and  wiae. 

Ithlnktaith( 
In  Euiopa,  oulakia  of 
a  variaty  of  imaartu, 
saourlng  aonaa  pi 


la  geaeial 
'aneo,  that,  again  for 
re  poasttllkttas  f or 
toward  a  zapproaefa*- 
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and  the  Bast  and 
it  work  we  oa^t 
It.    Up  to  here 
with  de   Gaulle, 
rahla  dlsagree- 
,t  de  Gaulle  has 


ment  between  the  W< 
that  this  Is  such  im] 
now  to  be  getting  on 
there  is  soma  agreei 
Beyond  thla  there  la 
ment  aa  to  tha  methi 
cboaen 

Mr.  LisAooB.  Senator, 
order  to  achieve  rap] 
em    Europe    that    the 
leadera  fed  that  the 

now  an  empty  one  and  thtit  the  best  you  can 
hope  for  is  oooperaUon  father  than  integra- 
tion in  Western  Europepi 

Senator  Chukch.  No,  I J  dont  think  that 
the  old  dream  of 


Id  you  find  that  in 

lement  with  Bast- 

eatem    European 

dream  of  unity  is 


unity  is  dead  at  all, 

somewhat  different  f< 

tend  to  think.    We 

of  our  own  national 

been  building  a  federal 

ecuttve  power.     There 

much  expectation  in  Eiit'Ope  that  union  will 

move  along  in  the  AmeVtcan  model.    Never- 

theleas,  there  is  a  eont^uing  belief  in  the 

Common  Market.     Thi 

that  the  Common 


ir  progress  toward 

I  think  it  takea  a 

than  we  Americana 

naturaUy  in  terms 

which  has 

ion  under  one  ex- 

t  seem  to  be 


are  expectations 
may  be  extended 

base,  a  growing 
variety,   can 

In  the  future. 

UKCH,  as  I  \mder- 


and  that  upon  this 
measure   of   onion, 
emerge  and  ^ould 
Tills  hope  haa  not 
very  happy  to  say. 

Mr.  Krait.  Senator 
stand  it.  the  background  of  your  trip  was 
to  discover  whether  or  not  it  would  be  appro- 
priate for  the  cammitt^e  to  h»vo  hearings 
about  the  NATO  eilsla.  [Have  you  oune  to 
a  conclusion  on  that  soa^e?  Are  you  going 
to  have  hearings?  , 

Senator  Chttbcr.  I  an  Jclpate  there  will  be 
hearings.  X  certainly  think  there  ought  to 
be.  and  I  will,  of  course,  dlscius  this  ques- 
tion with  Chairman  PpiaRicHT  and  other 
members  at  the  oommllitiBe. 

Evuope  is.  after  all.  the!  ^crum  upon  whldi 
the  balance  of  power  inj  the  world  does  bal- 
anoe.  It  la  of  tmrnong*  importance  to  ue 
and  the  ferment  now  wHthln  the  NATO  Al- 
liance, the  growing  opportunities  that  seem 
to  be  emerging  beyond  ISie  Iron  Curtain  to 
fmrther  stability  and  p(eaoe  are  matters  of 
such  enromous  moment  to  this  eoontiy  that 

I  think  that  hearings  Ato  the  entire  Bnro- 
pean  ptctuie  are  mtirHy  appropriate  and 
very  timely.  J 

Mr.  Kmmwt.  Ib  it  your  leellng  these  should 
be  pubUe  hearings  or  cloeed  hearlnga? 

ffir"fit"'  Chubch.  Ob,  yes,  I  believe  in  pub- 
lic hearlnga.  I  think  that  withoxit  question 
the  Foreign  Relations  (^bmmlttee  has  come 
back  again  to  function  tip  ita  oonstltuttonal 
role  by  vbrtoe  oC  publia  hearings.  Hearings 
behind  eloeed  doors  arenx  adeqoate,  and  the 
American  people  are  enlfttled  to  a  full  dis- 
closure within  the  limits  Of  sectirity  on  these. 

Mr.  Krait.  Have  youi  bad  any  indication 
frcxn  the  State  Department.  Senator,  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  feel  it  would  be  aH>ro- 
priate  at  thla  time  of  negotiations  to  have 
public  hearings?  For  qj^ample,  la  Secretary 
Busk  prepared  to  app^^r  before  the  oom- 
mlttee?  | 

Senator  Chubch.  I  hiye  no  indication  as 
yet.  It  would  have  be<ii  premature  for  me 
to  have  made  inquiries  of  that  kind.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  the  kind  9f  Inqoixlea  that  the 
Chairman  would  propw  li  make  in  any  ease, 
but  I  can  aay  thla.  tha  ;]ln  connection  with 
my  trip  the  State  Deps  rnaent  was  very  co- 
operative. I  had  the  fu:  ij  asatstanoe  of  Amer- 
ican embassies  in  helpin  $  to  arrange  my  itin- 
erary, and  I  have  certainly  no  complaint 
whatever  to  make  on  thttt  score.  Apparent- 
ly the  State  Department  wanted  to  assist  me 
in  every  way  pi>saible  a^  did  not  feel  that 
the  trip  in  any  way  cortflletert  wttli  the  lU' 
terests  of  Amertean  IciaigB  pottey  at  ttte 
time. 

Ut.  Bowaw.  Senator.  ^ 
kroeder  quaatlan  about 


czn- 
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wmdd  llfca  to  aek  a 
1  rhat  yoQ  fovod  o«t 


about  European  attitudes.  1  think  eonfl- 
dence  in  the  leader  is  a  Ug  question  in  terms 
of  strength  of  any  alliance.  Did  you  find 
Europeans  expreealng  a  lot  of  oonfldeBoe  in 
the  foreign  pdUcy  leadership  of  the  Johnson 
Administration  or  were  they  expreealng 
worries? 

Senator  Chttbch.  Mr.  Rowan.  I  suppose  I 
can  best  answer  that  question  this  way^that 
whenever  I  conducted  one  ot  theee  IntervlewB 
and  asked  many  questions,  at  the  end  I  often 
said,  "Now,  I  have  asked  all  the  questions, 
and  you  have  been  good  enough  to  supply 
the  answers.  If  you  have  some  question  you 
would  like  to  ask  me,  please  feel  free."  and 
invariably  the  queetlon  that  was  then  asked, 
whether  In  France  or  in  England  or  In  Ger- 
many or  in  Swltaerland  or  in  Belgium  was. 
"What  about  Vietnam?" 

There  is  no  doubt  a  very  large  conoeraln 
Europe  about  Vietnam  and,  I  think,  misgiv- 
ings in  Europe  that  poesibly  the  war  in  Asia 
could  expand  in  such  a  way  as  acsntibaw  to 
Involve  Europe,  and,  of  course,  Europeans  are 
very  much  oppoeed  to  their  involvement. 
They  feel  that  their  colonial  experlntce  la 
over,  and  some  of  them  tend  to  view  Vletoam 
as  a  kind  of  neo-colonlal  war. 

Mr.  RowAif .  Did  you  find  more  or  lees  mis- 
givings on  the  part  of  Europeans  than  exlat 
m  the  Fulbrigbt  wing  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee? 

Senator  Chuwjh.  I  think  that  Euiopoans 
tend  to  be,  as  all  people,  centered  upon  their 
own  interests.  They  put  a  different  slant 
upon  their  criticism  or  concern  about  Amer- 
ican policy  in  Southeast  Asia — a  European 
slant,  which  Is  to  be  expected. 

Mr.  RowAiv.  Let  me  ask  it  another  way: 
The  Chairman  of  your  Committee,  Senator 
FuLBBiOHT.  haa  considerable  Influence  In  Eu- 
rope, partlcularty  among  InteUectuala.  Have 
his  aasanlts  on  Administration  policy  In- 
creased the  misglvlngB  in  Europe  and  on  the 
part  of  European  leaders? 

Senator  Chubch.  No,  I  don't — I  think  that 
Senator  Fui.bhioht  does  have  great  stature  in 
Europe,  aa  he  doea  in  many  other  ptacaa  in 
the  world,  and  certainly  the  hearings  have 
focused  some  attention  upon  the  continuing 
role  that  Senator  Folbriort  ptaya.  But 
mainly  Europe  la  ooncemed  that  we  have  not 
found  a  way  to  eolve  thla  problem  In  South- 
eaat  Asia.  Tbtj  are  oosicerned  that  the  pic- 
ture aecma  to  worsen  from  year  to  year,  and 
thla.  of  course,  raises  questions  about  Amer- 
ican capacitiea  to  deal  with  problems  cf  this 
kind. 

Then  there  U  the  gnawing,  underlying  fear 
that  poesibly  this  problem  could  grow  larger 
and  aomrtiow  Involve  Europe,  and  Borope,  of 
course,  wanta  no  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Spivak.  May  I  ask  you  a  quesUon,  Sen- 
ator? From  what  you  learned  on  your  trip, 
do  you  expect  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  going  to  challenge  President 
Johnson's  policy  on  Europe,  ae  it  has  chal- 
lenged it  on  Vietnam  and  on  Conomunist 
China? 

Senator  Ohuiih.  X  dont  think  thare  la  any 
pre-dlq>oeltlan— oertahUy  I  have  none,  and  I 
dont  know  of  any  In  the  oommlttee— to  ap- 
proach the  hearings  on  Europe  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  we.  as  a  committee,  shaU 
challenge  the  Admlniatration's  policy. 

I  do  think  that  ttieae  bearings  wtU  be  very 
helpful  in  bringing  into  focus  the  best  and 
moat  authoritative  American  optnion  that  we 
can  on  the  present  European  proMem,  and  I 
hope  they  will  lead  to  some  constructive  sug- 
gestions for  the  Administration. 

Mr.  Sfivak.  But.  Senator,  you  went  qp.  a 
fact-finding  tour.  Do  the  facts  challenge  the 
Administration's  poUcy  on  Boropef  Are  you 
gaia/g  to  uee  the  facts  you  learned  to  chal- 
Inge  the  Administration? 

Senator  CHoacaR.  X  certainly  aaa  going  to 
preeent  theee  faeta  fully,  and  to  the  extent 
that  they  lead  to  the  ooncluaton  that  there 
ought  to  be  ehangee  in  American  foreign 


poUcy.  then  I  wovM  hope  that  they  would 
hrtp  to  bring  those  changes  aboot. 

Mr.  Habscr.  Smator,  you  lef erred  in  an 
answer  to  an  earlier  question  to  the  Buro- 
pean  attitude  towards  progrees  towards  Euro- 
pean unity.  Tou  said  that  they  dont  like 
the  American  eoneept  of  a  tight  federation. 
What  is  the  European  ctmoept?  m  what  way 
does  it  differ  from  the  one  we  have  had  of 
the  future  of  Europe? 

Senator  Crorch.  Europe  begins  at  a  dif- 
ferent plaoe  than  we  did.  We  began  aa  an 
Infant  country  with  a  continent  to  conquer 
and  to  fill.  Ti^Bj  began  as  an  ancient  dvlU- 
zation  with  well  advanced  national  states 
and  long  standing  ttational  tradltiona  and 
loyaltlee.  in  addition  to  dUterencea  In  lan- 
guage and  oM  enmltiea  and  thlnga  of  this 
kind.  So  their  problem  is  a  vary  different 
one. 

The  best  European  thinkers  that  I  had  a 
chance  to  talk  to,  men  like  JaeqtMs  Frey- 
mond  of  the  IntaroatlosMl  Inatltnte  la  Oe- 
neva,  Uwe  Klttngar  at  Oafuid,  FiufussM 
Lowenthal  In  Berlin  and  others,  theee  men 
believe  that  Eiuopean  unity  will  grow  herl- 
■ontally  rather  than  verticatty,  that  there  will 
be  no  single  executive  aothority;  a  presklsnt 
of  Western  Borope,  for  example,  comparable 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Statea. 
Rather,  that  the  countriee  of  Burope  will 
enter  Into  pragmatic  agreenaenta  like  the 
Common  Market,  v^iloh  la  dlreeted  toward 
the  solution  of  a  definite  problem  that  faoes 
Europe— aboBt  which.  Incidentally,  I  learned 
a  great  deal  more  aa  a  rssutt  of  thle  trip- 
that  these  arrangements  wiU  crass  natlosial 
boondarles  and  wlU  oocaalon  a  oertain 
aloughing  away  of  aoma  of  the  laetugatlaes 
of  national  sovereignty,  bat  that  thla  will  be 
the  method  of  the  growth  and  that  we  Amer- 
icana Who  tend  to  think  In  terma  of  oar  own 
natloual  expertenoe  need  to  modify  oar  Idees 
with  respect  to  the  Uktilhood  of  further 
progress  toward  eobeakm  in  Burc^M  taking  a 
different  form. 

Mr.  Habbcr.  Too  are  saying,  areat  yon, 
that  de  OauHe  is  going  to  have  his  way,  that 
the  trend  Is  moving  toward  a  Burope  tes 
pmtriei  Instead  of  a  single  state? 

Senator  Church.  If  I  seemed  to  aay  ttuit, 
I  dldnt  mean  to  say  It. 

I  think  the  day  that  a  l»th  Oentory  Burope 
la  going  to  be  leeteted  egatn  Is  simply  dead. 
The  Common  Mhiltet  Itself  haa  taken  Borope 
too  far  along  the  road  toward  eonmninal 
action  to  permit  the  resnrreetion  of  19th 
Century  Europe. 

Xf  this  is  indeed  what  President  de  Oaolle 
has  in  mind — and  there  is  much  argoment 
about  that— I  ttUidc  that  t&ne  hae  paaeed 
that  by. 

Mr.  LnaeoR.  Senator  OHuacR.  in  yoor 
talks  with  President  de  Qaulle,  did  yon  find 
that  he  might  he  responsive  to  talks  with 
President  Johnson? 

Senator  crubcr.  I  have  no  reason  to 
think,  based  on  my  talks  with  President  de 
Gaulle  and  other  n«nch  leaders,  that  they 
would  be  adverse  to  this.  I  think  in  fact  It 
would  be  dangerous  if  the  gulf  were  to 
deepen  between  our  two  countries  tmd  that 
communication  would  be  lost.  This  would 
be  a  very  dangerous  thing  that  both  govern- 
ments ought  to  try  and  avoid. 

Mr.  Lbaoob.  In  short,  yon  wotdd  rec- 
ommend or  think  it  might  be  useful  for 
President  Johnson  and  President  de  OauUe 
to  have  a  head-to-head  meeting? 

Senator  Crdbch.  Oh,  I  think  it  would  be 
very  useful.  I  think  these  are  the  two  great 
political  flgtires  of  the  Western  world.  Cer- 
tainly go-betweens  ought  not  to  interfere 
with  the  understanding  that  might  emerge 
between  these  two  men  that  would  result 
from  face  to  face  meeting. 

Mr.  LiBAOOR.  From  yoor  own  eqwrtenee, 
do  you  think  they  wooM  xmderstand  eaoh 
other? 

Senator  Church.  Tee.  X  think  they  woold. 
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Ur.  IttMoa.  Umj  I  ask  you  ou  quwtton 
•boat  yow  ooooam  tbaX  yoa  (ovmd  In  Bu- 
rap«  for  VI«taMaf  DM  you  alao  flatf  a  oon- 
o«n  tlMn  tor  wliiU  has  ba«n  dMcrlbad  aa  a 
tetal  anotanoa  at  powar  on  tlu  part  a(  ttia 
Johnaoa  AdadnJatrattonT 

Banator  Omaacm.  Z  thlak  Z  have  aipreMad 
tba  natura  oS  ttaa  ooooam.  Z  bava  notiiinc 
mora  to  add  to  tliat. 

Ifr.  ZdMooa.  Z  wantad  to  ba  apacUle  ba- 
caiuaa  Sanator  Fwijawr  made  tbat  cbaive, 
aa  you  know,  and  ha  la  your  mantor.  Z  aa- 
auma.  In  thla  Buropaan  vlalt? 

Sanator  Okubck.  Ha  la  my  frland  and  my 
Obainnan. 

Ut.  XkavT.  Senator  Ohobok,  In  raaponae 
to  a  pxmloua  quaatlon  you  refarrod  to  an 
unraTvlUnf  procaaa  that  waa  taking  plaoa  In 
■aatam  ■uropa.  Tbla  la  an  unravaUlng 
prooeaa  that  waa  aot  in  motion  by  tha  ooha- 
alon  of  Waatam  Burapa  and  tha  Unltad 
BTataa.  tha  KATO  AlManoa  and  tba  Oonimon 
MMkot.  Why  abonldnt  wa  atlok  to  tha  proc- 
aaa that  v»— tha  p^lolaa  m  hava  f oUowad 
In  tha  past  rathar  than  aamiop  new  onaaT 
Bavent  thay  aerrad  ua  very  waUf 

Senator  Ohvbob.  Many  tlmaa  Z  ralaed  thU 
Tery  quaatlon.  and  often  tlmaa  there  la  agree- 
ment on  that  propoaltlon,  becauaa.  aa  you 
know,  there  la  atroof  realstanca  to  the  rneth- 
oda  that  da  OauUe  haa  ehoeen  In  othar  parte 
of  Weatem  Burope. 

On  the  oth«  hand.  Z  think  It  la  only  fair 
to  aay  that  the  counter  argument  to  the  one 
you  have  preeented  la  that  if  the  proceea  of 
dMente  le  to  be  adTaneed,  a  certain  looaen- 
Ing  muat  occur  in  both  aimed  eampa.  that 
the  Inneenlng  which  la  occurring  In  Baatem 
Buiape  ought  to  be  met  by  a  comparable 
looeanlng  In  Waatam  Burope  and  that  an 
aUlanoa  doea  not  q^eak  with  one  voice  any 
more  than  a  Oongreaa  ean  ^aak  with  one 
voice,  and  therefore  tta  opportunity  to  nego- 
tUte  further  agraamenu  U  always  reduced 
to  the  loweat  oommon  denominator  and  that, 
therefore,  if  thla  oocaalon  la  to  be  expUdted. 
natlooa  must  act.  Z  think  the  I^enoh  feel — 
at  leest  ths  ds  OaulUsta  feel— that  the  oppor- 
tunity le  now  right  for  France  to  aasume  the 
leadership  in  puahing  forward  d4tante  with 
Baatam  Burope. 

Mr.  BuvT.  Zsnt  It  true.  Senator,  that  only 
tha  ZTntted  SUtea  and  the  Soviet  Union 
ean  negotiate  a  dAtente  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  really  lent  Intereated  in  doing  it  now. 
as  witnoHed.  for  enmple.  by  the  fact  that 
you  didnt  go  tharet 

Senator  Omuaow.  That  is  not  the  reason 
Z  didnt  go  there.  Mr.  Kiraft.  Z  didn't  go  there 
becauae  Mr.  Koeygin  went  to  Cairo  and  Mr. 
Oromyko  went  to  Belgrade.  The  Oovam- 
ment  left  town,  and  I  dldnt  see  any  reason  to 
go  there  if  Z  oouldnt  meet  with  people  of  this 
stature. 

However,  Z  dont  know  whether  the  Ztus- 
slans  are  interaeted.  No  one  in  Weatem 
Burope  can  be  sure.  Clearly  a  general  Euro- 
pean eettlement  muat  depend  upon  sgree- 
msnt  between  the  Uhlted  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Unioa.  Z  think  everybody  reallaea 
that.  ln«ihirtlng  Prealdent  de  OauUe.  He  may 
hope  to  make  Prance  a  kind  of  catalyst  in 
the  prooeaa. 

Mr.  SnvAK.  Qentlemen.  we  have  less  than 
three  mmutes. 

Mr.  BowAW.  Senator,  you  said  aarUer  that 
you  aee  no  reaeon  to  deq^alr.  Z  recaU  that 
last  July  you  made  a  speech  ta  which  you  said 
that  "unieae  we  try  to  mend  the  widening 
cracks  in  the  Alliance,  we  might  find  our- 
atfvea  with  no  common  ahaltna  at  aU." 

ZXdnt  you  find  the  cracks  stlU  wldeningT 
Z)o  you  see  any  effort  to  mend  theee  cracks, 
reallyr 

Senator  OKoaoa.  What  Z  aee  le  both  a  chal- 
lenge and  an  owortunlty.  Tha  fibaUange  ia 
plain.  Tha  opportunity  Is  to  cement  the 
prlBQlpla  of  aa  Integrated  AUlaaca  with  the 
other  14,  but  alao  to  reoognlae  the  f eaUag 
that  the  Aniaaee  muat  tfumge  to  reflect  the 
<>t»a«Un  oadsrlyiag  attuation.    Zf  we  must 
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move  the  headquartan.  than  let  na  atieam- 
Une  thoae  headquartara.  If  we  are  going  to 
take  Into  aooount  the  growing  feeling  on  the 
Buropean  part  that  they  have  or  are  entttled 
to  a  lavgar  partloipatkm  ia  the  Alllanoe.  let 
ua  think  in  terms  of  a  Buropaan  Commander 
for  SHAPB  and  a  larger  measure  of  Buro- 
pean parttdpation.  And  Z  think  if  we  do 
theee  things,  leaving  Um  door  open  for 
nance,  then  there  ia  no  reason  for  deepalr. 

Mr.  BowAir.  Tou  dont  see  a  really  strong 
body  of  Buropean  opinion  which  saya  NATO 
la  both  obsolete  and  a  hairier  to  aocommoda- 
tlons  with  tha  Soviet  Union,  which  they 
want. 

Senator  Caoaca.  Z  think  atepe  of  the  kind 
that  Z  have  indicated  would  help  to  ameli- 
orate that  fMling.  There  is  no  doubt  a  great 
deal  of  aentiment  In  this  direction.  Thla  la 
the  raaaon  that  de  OauUe  doee  have  appeal 
outalda  of  Vtanee  in  many  quartera.  We 
must  take  that  into  account  in  tlimling  with 
the  preeent  crisis. 

Mr.  BowAM.  Z>ld  you  find  a  great  many 
BUropeana  who  feel  that  they  can  get  aa 
much  protection  out  of  the  united  Statea  aa 
a  neutral  as  they  coxUd  if  they  were  alliaa  in 
NATOr 

Senator  Cauaca.  No,  but  Z  did  feel  that 
many  Buropeana  have  the  view  that  it  ia 
American  nuclear  power,  not  Qeneral 
Zicmnltaer  and  the  SHAI*B  Heedquartcrs  in 
Parte,  that  reaUy  ia  the  ahield  that  protects 
Western  Burope. 

Mr.  Spivax.  Senator  a  very  quick  anawer 
to  thU:  ZMd  any  of  the  leaders  you  talked 
with  in  Burope  want  Oeimany  to  have  a 
finger  on  the  nuclear  trigger. 

Senator  Carraca.  No.    Not  even  the  Oer- 


Mr.  Srvax.  Z  am  afraid  on  that  note  we 
must  call  an  end  to  this.  I  am  sorry  to  inter- 
rupt. Senator,  but  our  time  Is  up.  Thank 
you.  Senator  Chuech,  for  being  with  ua  today 
on  Meet  the  Frees. 


RESPECT  FOR  LAW  AND  ORDER 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  no 
nation,  no  government  and  no  civilisa- 
tion can  long  exlat  when  reqpeot  for 
law  and  order  disappears. 

This  Nation  of  ours,  long  proud  of  our 
traditional  respect  for  Justice  and  ra- 
tional behavior,  now  Is  exhibiting  many 
of  the  outward  signs  of  lawlessness 
which.  If  left  unchallenged,  will  cer- 
tainly destroy  us. 

There  was  a  time,  not  many  years  ago. 
when  the  professional  status  of  a  poUoe 
officer  was  something  a  man  could  be 
proud  of.  While  the  pay  was  not  always 
the  highest,  these  men  could  take  com- 
fort from  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
protecting  their  fellow  citizens  and  con- 
tributing to  welfare  of  their  community. 
State  and  country.  Children  were  taught 
that  the  officer  on  the  ndghbortiood  pa- 
trol was  their  friend  and  a  man  to  trust 
and  place  confidence  In. 

The  freedom  of  speech  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  Americans  meant  that  a  man 
could  express  his  opinions  and  Ideas 
without  fear,  but  he  could  not  Incite 
others  to  riot. 

He  could  not  threaten  violence  against 
his  fellow  man,  or  against  his  commu- 
nity. These  acts  were  recognized  as  at- 
tacks on  society  and  an  encroachment 
(m  the  rights  and  freedom  of  his  fellow 
cltlsens.  But  today,  gentlemen,  the 
signs  of  change  are  spladied  across  the 
headlines  of  the  newspapers. 

In  New  Toric  ttiere  Is  a  growing  (toar 
that  the  poUoe  force  ItseU  will  be  de- 


stroyed. This  morning,  the  newspapers 
carried  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  New 
Yack.  poUcemoi,  once  called  the  finest 
with  pride  by  New  Yorlcers,  are  resign- 
ing. These  offlcov  handing  in  their 
resignations  at  a  record  level,  more  than 
250  this  month  alone.  Indicate  a  serious 
pn^lem.  If  the  veterans  of  law  enforce- 
ment are  quitting.  Is  not  the  door  being 
opened  for  the  lawless  to  destroy  our 
Nation? 

The  reasons  for  the  sudden  weaken- 
ing of  our  public  safety  establishments 
are  many. 

In  the  past  year  roving  mobs  have 
wantonly  fiaunted  the  law,  the  press  has 
ridiculed  law  enf  orcemoit,  and  the  courts 
have  added  heavier  and  more  unrealistic 
burdens  to  the  shoulders  of  these  men. 

A  policeman  now  can  expect  to  be 
spit  on  by  mobs,  harassed  and  thwarted 
at  every  turn  and  subjected  to  Insult  and 
privations  which  we  can  only  term  "civil 
brutality"  toward  them. 

In  Mississippi,  mobs  of  agitators, 
flocking  from  across  the  Nation  like  birds 
of  prey,  taunt  police  by  threatening  to 
"bum  the  courthouses,"  or  to  "tear  this 
town  apart." 

In  the  face  of  such  Uatant  threats  to 
life  and  property  by  these  darlings  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  which  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  landed  a  man 
in  Jail,  Bflississippl  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers have  been  forced  to  humble  them- 
selves. 

Out  of  fear  that  even  greater  threats, 
or  that  larger  mobs  would  Invade  Mis- 
sissippi, these  ofDcers  have  suffered  in 
silence.   My  heart  goes  out  to  them. 

They  Insult  policemen  in  Belzonl, 
Miss.,  today  and  they  seek  to  incite  acts 
of  violence  to  gamer  new  fuels  for  their 
publicity  machines  with  their  inarch, 
but  as  their  wanton  power  grows.  It  will 
spread  to  other  cities. 

We  have  had  long  hot  summers  and 
these  have  lengthened  into  kmg  hot 
years 

Wlien  they  tire  of  threatening  to  bum 
our  towns,  they  may,  in  fact,  b^to  to 
actually  put  them  to  the  torch  and  where 
will  our  law  enforcement  officers  be?  I 
fear  we  may  be  setting  our  lifeboats 
adrift  empty  without  thought  about  the 
rising  water  in  the  bottom  of  our  na- 
tional ship. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELC»>MENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  THE  LIMESTONE  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  three  decades,  south-central 
Indiana  has  suffered  from  severe  eco- 
nomic decline  and  unemployment:  in 
1966,  the  iwrcentage  rate  of  Insured 
unemployed  drawing  benefits  In  Bed- 
ford, the  county  seat  of  Lawrence  Coun- 
ty, was  5.7  percent,  while  that  for  the 
entire  State  of  Indiana  was  but  1.1  per- 
cent. 

The  decline  of  the  area's  dimension 
limestone  Industry  explains  this  high  un- 
emjdoyment  rate.  Limestone  production 
has  dominated  the  economy  of  south- 
central  Indiana  since  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  Lawrence  County  Is  still 
known  as  the  "Limestone  Capital  tA  the 
Worid."    But  the  unemployment  statis- 
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ties  testify  that  dno4[the  end  of  World 
War  n.  the  industry  lias  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  expani ing  labor  force. 
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FoDowlncr  Worid  Wfr  n,  manafaetnr- 
ers  of  new.  Ughter-wdigfat  boOiffllng  ma- 
terials launched  mlDlon-donar  market 
development  camjtalms  which  the  wnitn 
limestone  eompanies|  |oould  not  match. 
Production  declined,  tuid  research  and 
market  development  Ufforis  slowed.  As 
a  result,  limestone  kjdt  its  f onner  com- 
petitive position  in  ue  building  mate- 
rialsfield.  1 1 

In  June  of  1965,  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration's  predecessor, 
the  Area  Redevdopmttit  Administration, 
published  an  ee«Mn^  analysis  of  the 
south-central  Indlandi  area,  underscor- 
ing the  connection  between  high  unem- 
ployment rates  and  the  decline  of  the 
dimftnsion  limestone  Itidustry.  TheARA 
analysis  recommend^  developing  the 
dimension  limestone:  industry  as  the 
most  efOdent  way  to  out  unemployment 
and  to  generate  Income  bi  the  area. 

But  experts  are  agsieed  that  a  major 
effort  wm  be  needed  to  return  limestone 
production  to  its  fanner  levels.  The 
limestone  companies  themselves  are 
small  and  limited  in; financial  strength 
and  cannot  put  forth  ^ils  effort  unaided. 
There  are  no  development  grants  avafl- 
able  to  public  or  piinisite  organizations 
within  the  State  of!  Indiana.  Acting 
through  the  Indiana.  Umestone  Insti- 
tute of  America,  th^  companies  con- 
cerned have  applied  for  a  technical  as- 
sistance grant  of  $249  JOO  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Development]  Administration 
under  title  m  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Developmeik^  Act  of  1965.  in 
order  to  carry  out  a  3KSrear  Industry  de- 
velopment program.      [ 

The  program  Is  deslghed  to  develop  the 
limestone  market  by  inablishlng  a  new 
limestone  Image  compatible  with  con- 
temporary archltectuiil  design.  Prod- 
uct research  funds  will  I  go  toward  devel- 
oping new  designs,  such  as  prefabricated 
cooerete  panels  faced  with  Jimestone, 
which  can  be  used  }n  contemporary 
structures.  The  progtam's  goal  Is  to 
double  production  by  the  end  of  the 
3-year  period.  j ' 

Since  limestone  pnMuction  is  not  a 
highly  automated  prod^,  the  major  re- 
sult of  ttie  development  program  will  be 
to  Increase  the  number  of  permanent 
full-time  workers  employed  by  the  In- 
dustry. More  than  2,dm  workers  are  at 
present  employed  full  Hme  by  the  lime- 
stone companies;  another  2.000  could  be 
added  to  the  payrollaj  if  pioduction  is 
doubled.  This  tncreaM  in  the  number 
employed  will  vlrtualH]elimlnate  unem- 
ployment in  the  two  deuntles  In  which 
Quarries  are  located  uid  substantially 
reduce  it  in  nine  others.  The  institute 
plans  to  begin  techni<^  training  pro- 
Krams  for  stonecutters  i  and  other  quarry 
workers:  this  means  that  the  unskilled 
workers  who  form  39  percent  of  the 
area's  "hard  core"  unfctaployed  can  be 
trained  and  removed  f  rmi  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed. 

Finally,  a  retairicoraiiid  aouth  central 
Indiana  can  aerve  as  an  example  to 
Bimnar  small  depresi4d  commBiilttee 
throughout    the    Natl  dn— communities 


which  hare  dlfflculty.  beeauae  of  poor 
roads,  InadeoMate  water  siaipttei.  and  ttie 
Uke.  in  afttcaotlDg  new  Industiy.  but  in 
wbUt  indurtdes  capable  of  expanaian 
•re  already  tocated. 

At  a  meeting  on  June  7  betweoi  EDA 
gohnsmeii  and  local  industqr  represen- 
tativca  D.  R.  BUai  and  Robert  IngaUa.  Jr.. 
I  was  assured  ot  the  appUcatton's  beinc 
processed  as  quiekly  as  possible.  Beo- 
nomio  DcfvekipBMnt  Administration  staff 
membefs.  Sid  Jeffers  and  Cari  Oesterle 
have  assured  me  ttiat  the  aaency  is  very 
interested  in  approving  this  application. 

The  parallel  Ufmi  the  tlwcHning 
limestone  industry  and  the  coal  industry 
at  its  decline  several  years  ago  is  instruc- 
tive. Literally  milllans  of  dollats  in  FM- 
eral  assistance  could  have  been  saved  liad 
the  Federal  Oovemment  offered  aid  to 
the  coal  induatiy  before  its  decline  had 
become  irrevnsible.  Tbt  Ump^rt^mf  in- 
dustry is  at  siM^  a  point  at  present:  if 
aid  is  forthcoming,  the  industry  can  be 
given  a  new  lease  on  life;  If  not,  in  the 
future  the  Federal  Oovemment  may  find 
itself  paying  the  price  of  nonaction. 


Mta.  JeweU  Vord.  Box  am 
'Xladdo  Indian  Pottssy". 

Msa.  Martha  Ounn,  3600  Tsokla  Street, 
Amarillo,  "Oatherlng  Storm". 

MB.  Rita  MCWhorter.  Box  aOS,  SMorado, 
IBprtng  Braci  In  TsxasT. 

MB.  Madeleine  MItner,  101  B.  LuBwood. 
San  Antonio,  "mnt  Sam  Huustoii". 

Miss  Marion  W.  BusseU,  4tt  8.  Alherta, 


Mis.  Muy  Southern.  4231  Femdals.  Port 
Arthur,.  "Tortrait  of  a  Man". 

Mn.  onve  Stephens,  885  BCadtoon,  Kemtt, 
Tortralt  of  a  Boy*". 

Utm.  Loulae  Vaughan,  Route  I.  Boa  44,  SU- 
verton,  "Just  Waiting". 

Mrs.  King  Wright^  asi  PeniMylTaata.  Ora- 
ham.  "Indian  Qrandmotber". 

Mrs.  Joy  O.  Toimgblood.  2231  nehraska, 
Pecoe,  "Welding  Shop". 

Mrs.  liucine  Tuen.  18S  Brya  Mkwr,  San 
Antonio.  'Xandscape**. 


THE    BRUSH   AND    PALETTE   AS    A 
HOBBY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  art  is  im- 
portant in  our  American  way  of  life  and 
I  am  delighted  to  know  that  a  large 
number  of  our  citizens  find  relaxation, 
express  themselves,  and  delight  others  by 
engaging  in  painting. 

In  my  office  there  is  impressive  evi- 
dence that  such  an  outlet  and  diverakia 
can  be  mutually  rewarding. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  on  the  walls  of 
my  rec^ition  room  an  exhibit  encom- 
passing the  excellent  works  of  15  Texas 
houeewives  from  all  walks  of  life  who 
have  taken  up  the  brush  and  palette  as  a 
liobby.  Tlntiugh  the  encouragement  and 
assistance  given  them  by  Famous  Artists 
S<diools  of  Westport,  Conn.,  these  women 
are  enjoying  both  material  and  spiritual 
reward.    Tbla  group  of  housewife-artist 
residents  of  Texas  has  depicted  «».riiring 
scales  from  their  environment  or  travels, 
translated  reacticms  to  still  life  settings, 
and  petsonlfled  individuals  thrmigh  their 
talents  at  ttie  easel.    Much  of  their  In- 
spiratlan  and  guidance  came  from  Flet- 
cher Martin,  himself  an  internationally 
respected  artist  and  a  faculty  member  of 
the  Famous  Artists  Schools.    I  invite  an 
of  my  colleagues  and  members  of  thelr 
rtaffs  to  visit  the  Tow«  suite— 142— in 
the  Old  Senate  Office  Buildii«  and  view 
these  lov^  and  exquisite  wortcs.    For 
the  infotnation  <rf  ttie  Senate,  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  to  have  appended  to 
these  remarks  a  list  of  the  pfdntte«s  and 
of  the  talented  women  whose  works  I  am 
proud  to  display. 

There  being  no  obJeeUon.  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riooso,  as 
follows: 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Beeman,  1817  N.  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Odessa,  *nt«in  up  a  Child  in  the  Way 
He  Should  Qo". 

Miss  Dorothy  Sue  Bacy,  2728  Windsor  Ave- 
nue. Waco,  "Caown". 

MB.  MSry  Joe  Darroogh.  7807  Devonahlre. 
Dallas,  "Ttozas  Bounty*. 

BIB.  Norma  J.  Srzinger,  1818  ShlcMi  Drive. 
Sherman,  "Portrait:  Submission''. 


THE  FARMER  IS  NOT  TO  BLAME  FOB 
INFLATION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
administration,  faced  with  a  very  severe 
case  of  faiflatfon.  has  looked  owr  the 
American  economy  seAtaig  to  find  a 
scapegoat  for  the  ever-Increasing  cost  of 
food  and  particularly  meat  produets.  It 
is  amazing  and  Irotdcal  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcaltine 
haye^chosai  to  lay  the  blame  on  the 
American  farmo'  and  the  American  live- 
stock producer.  This  comes  at  a  time 
when  our  farmers  are  still  a  long  way 
from  achieving  parl^  in  agrieottural 
prices,  and  at  a  time  when  the  fanner  is 
being  forced  to  pay  the  highest  price 
ever  for  his  finished  products,  especially 
farm  equipment,  which  he  must  buy  on 
the  open  market. 

Let  me  list  some  recent  statements  and 
positions  taken  by  the  a^nnntotrnttgn 
widch  infer  that  the  fanner  is  the  guilty 
party  in  raMng  food  prices  to  an  aD- 
time  high.  On  April  1,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  noted  in  a  speech  that  "Be 
was  pleased"  that  hog  prices  had  fallen. 
Then  at  the  President's  dliectlon  the 
Secretary  released  wheat  and  feed  oom 
stocks  from  Gtovemment  storage  to  be 
sold  at  prices  lower  than  the  maricet 
price  which  In  effect  is  depressing  tlie 
Income  of  wheat  and  com  growers.  TTie 
Oommerce  Department  then  Imposed  ex- 
port controls  on  cattle  hides  on  the  false 
pretense  that  the  cattle  industry  was 
to  blame  for  the  increasing  prices  paid 
by  American  families  for  shoes.  This, 
Mr.  Prestdait,  after  the  Amertean  eatOe 
industry  had  very  sooewfully  improved 
its  own  position  by  increasing  signif- 
icantly the  number  of  cattle  hides  sent 
mimMKL 

XlMB  this  administration  dealt  a  seri- 
ous blow  to  the  American  dairymen  by 
permitting  larger  onotas  of  Cheddar 
cheese  to  come  in  from  abroad  at  a  tim^i 
when  the  administration  was  dealing 
another  setback  to  the  dairy  industry 
l>y  attempting  to  cut  back  the  school 
mOk  and  school  lunch  programs. 

What  the  administration  does  not  ad- 
mit Is  that  a  good  share  of  the  infla- 
tionary aspect  of  om'  economy  is  caused 
by  wild  and  xinwlse  spencttng  projects  by 
uie  Federri  Oovenment. 

This  attack  en  Oie  Bgrfcaltiire  segment 
of  our  economy  was  sucdnetly  put  into 
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a  letter  by  Uteh'e  Shennan  D.  Hamnr. 
executtve  eeeretarjr  of  the  Utah  Cattle- 
men's AaaoGlattoti  wbo  hae  written: 

It  appMH  Iram  neant  nporto  th*  Amcrt- 
can  fumer,  Ineladlog  th*  eatttemaa  at  our 
country,  mm  wufht  In  •  poUtlMl  •qtuMs 
pl*y  that  iMTW  tlMtn  with  doubti  u  to  Jtwt 
who  it  wlU  hurt. 

lir.  Preeldent,  how  right  Ux.  BMxmer 
is.  He  has  called  for  an  explanation  of 
the  facts  so  that  the  American  publle 
can  become  aware  of  Just  who  is  to 
blame  for  the  inflation  which  is  sweep* 
Inff  the  country.  ^ 

Ux.  Hatmer  continues: 

It  ahouUl  tM  mad*  olaar  In  any  action  or 
artloto  that  tha  ITatlon'a  faimars  an  not  the 
ODW  darlTlnc  the  benaflt  of  any  Inoraaae  In 
food  intew.  Hm  pubUe  haa  a  moat  glotoua 
rapntatlon  of  rnarttng  Into  arUclaa  thoaa 
thlnci  whloh  thmy  would  Uka  to  ballara.  and 
tha  fact  ramalns  that  thay  may  taka  tha 
sama  attltnda  Praaldent  Johnaon  and  Sacra- 
tary  Fraaman  hara  dlraetad  tbam  to  taka. 
whloh  to  that  "fann  prlcaa  ahould  ba  lowar 
byFaU.- 

I  Should  point  out  here  that  the  ad- 
minlstratlcm's  tactics  in  placing  the 
blame  on  the  ^jnerioan  farmer  are  re- 
ceiving considerable  attention  from  our 
side  of  the  aisle  and  I  commend  the 
leadership  in  the  National  Committee 
and  in  both  the  Senate  and  House*  for 
bringing  this  issue  before  the  American 
public. 

ICr.  Banner  continues: 

OatUa  prteea  ahould  stand  at  an  avaraga 
of  •ae.M  par  hundradwalght  to  raach  parity. 
Tha  hlghaat  a^araga  attalnad  In  racant  waaks 
waa  934  par  hundradwalght.  Produoara  ara 
not  raoetTtng  as  much  fw  thalr  cattla  now 
aa  thay  did  SO  yaara  ago. 

If  cattlaman  wara  undar  tha  aama  maaa- 
rat  aa  tha  labor  unlona  and  could  raealva 
an  annual  Incraaaa  of  S^  par  cent  on  thalr 
Uvaatook.  thto  would  put  tham  In  a  mora 
aacura  position  Onanclally.  Tha  fact  to  thay 
hava  raUad  on  the  thaory  of  aoonomles  to 
gat  tham  through  tha  tough  apota  and  hava 
takan  a  financial  baatlng  bacauaa  they  do 
not  want  govammant  aubaldiaa  and  tha  re- 
aultlng  chaotic  altustlona  of  mora  govam- 
mant oontnda. 

Tha  Information  that  haa  coma  out  of 
Wfeahlngton  fegardlng  food  coaU  and  U  being 
publtohad  In  our  daUy  pi^tara  to  misleading, 
to  Bay  tha  laaat.  Tha  pubUo  to  being  lead 
to  baUava  tha  farmer  to  raqxmalble  for  what 
haa  bean  tanned  "Inflationary  food  ooata." 
Hothlng  could  ba  further  from  the  truth,  aa 
tha  farmer  to  probably  tha  one  most  damaged 
by  the  Ing^tWmary  trend. 

9mtitf  to  a  mighty  mtounderatood  term  in 

tba  ayas  of  tha  poUio.    They  flnnly  beliava 

'  it  haa  all  to  do  with  aubaldiaa.  and  tha  fault 

Ilea  with  an  adminlatratloo  whloh  can  -talk 

of  little  alaa. 

The  farmer  Is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
damaged  tr  the  inflationary  trend,  as 
Mr.  Haimer  points  out.  This  year  farm- 
ers will  earn  only  66  percent  as  much  per 
capita  as  other  Americans,  yet  must  In- 
Test  continually  in  expensive  farm  ma- 
ehlnery  and  new  techniques  necessary 
f(Hr  a  modem  efficient  farm.  The  fanner 
must  have  a  sufficient  return  to  allow 
for  research,  testing  and  develtvmcnt 
and  this  amount  will  increase  as  the  ex- 
panding populatioo  crowds  out  mora 
farmlands  and  rsguires  mora  produce 
to  be  ralaed  on  fewer  tores. 


TO  DIB:  FOR  WHAT? 

ICr.  ORIFVnf.  llr.  President,  sinee 
1868.  Americans  have  paid  tribute  in 
Memmial  Day  observances  to  the  valiant 
men  who  have  lost  sight  of  the  meaning 
behind  this  observance. 

One  of  the  most  thought-provoking 
eomments  that  Z  have  heard  on  the  slg- 
nifleance  of  Memorial  Day  was  delivered 
this  Memorial  Day  by  Mr.  Truman  Wal- 
rod  over  WWTV,  Oadillae-Traverse  City, 
and  WWUP-TV,  Saulte  Ste.  Marie.  Mich. 
Because  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find 
food  for  thought  in  this  commentary,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  pre- 
sented in  the  RBCoao. 

Tliera  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoxd, 
as  follows: 

Today  marka  the  9eth  Ifemorial  Day  in 
our  Nation.  Thto  hoUday  began  In  1968  aa 
Decoration  Day  and  waa  establtohed  by  tha 
Orand  Army  of  the  Republic  to  honor  thoae 
Union  aoldiera  who  had  died  in  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  The  day  has  since  been 
re-named  and  enlarged  to  honor  thoaa  vet- 
erana  of  all  our  country's  wars  .  .  .  thoaa 
who  offered  themselves  as  living  sacriflcea 
upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

We  may  wonder  about  the  significance  of 
dying.  Do  we  honor  the  dead  only  becauae 
they  are  dead?  Is  it  a  case  of  dying  solely 
for  the  sake  of  dying?  Is  there  more  to  Me- 
morial Day  than  a  morbid  roanifeatation  of 
nacrofdiiUa? 

Americans  liava  fought  in  many  wara  .  .  . 
and  died  on  many  batttofielda.  They  died, 
not  in  wars  of  conqueat  or  aggreesKm,  but 
rather  In  struggles  to  eatablish  and  preserve 
an  economic  system,  a  foundation  of  govern- 
ment, under  whlen  all  men  can  enjoy  the 
freedoms  who  now  may  take  for  granted  aa 
a  part  of  "the  American  way  of  Ufa." 

Did  tha  thousands  of  Americans  who  fell 
in  batUe  want  to  die?  Obviously,  they  did 
not  I  However,  they  felt  so  strongly  that  the 
ideas  of  freedom  upon  which  the  United 
States  of  America  waa  founded  were  worth 
a  aacrifioa  that  they  fought,  and  many  died, 
ao  that  we  could  enjoy  thto  legacy  of  freedom 
they  prlaed  ao  much. 

Let  us  tlxto  day  think  of  our  oountry's 
flghtlng-foroaa  and  the  men  who  continue  to 
risk  their  Uvea  that  we  may  enjoy  a  hoUday 
today.  Did  thoae  men  who  died,  and  ara 
dying,  die  in  valnT 

TlM  anawar  to  that  queatlon  Uea  within 
each  of  us  today.  Do  wa  value  tha  Ideato  for 
wliich  our  natlont  vatarana  fought  and  died? 
Do  we  value  our  American  liaritaga  enough 
to  fight  and.  if  neceasary,  to  dto  f or  theae 
prlnaiplas  of  freedom  and  democracy?  If  we 
do,  no  one  killed  in  iMttle  for  our  country 
has  died,  or  to  dying  In  vain. 

Oonvaraely,  if  wa  don't  reaUy  eara.  if  wa 
don't  treaaura  our  government  by  law,  our 
fraa-antarpriaa  ayatam  of  rapnbUcan  damoe- 
raoy,  our  "oartaia  unatlanabla  righta."  than 
•aoh  man  who  aaoriflcad  hto  life  for  ua.  did 
offer  himaalf  as  a  sensalaas  aacrifioa. 

TliQaa  who  Ue  beneath  tlte  aod  in  oount- 
laaa  oamatariea  around  the  world  made  their 
contribution.  Our  contribution  to  to  raaotve 
that  wa  will  not  dlasipata  the  legacy  of  Uw, 
the  heritage  of  hallowed  freadoraa.  willed  to 
us  by  our  natton's  fighting  toreaa  from  tha 
first  battle  of  tba  Amailoan  Savolutioii  to 
the  Jungle-fightera  of  Vtot  Nam  today. 

The  Book  of  ■oclaatastas  in  tha  Bible  says: 
Bor  everything  there  to  a  ssaaon  .  .  .  and  a 
time  for  every  matter  under  heaven  ...  a 
time  to  ba  bom  and  a  time  to  dto  ...  a  time 
to  kiU  and  a  time  to  heal  ...  a  time  to  keep 
aUent  and  a  time  to  apmk  ...  a  ttma  for 
love  and  a  time  for  hat*  ...  a  time  for  war 
andatiBMfor 


Today.  Uamorial  Day,  1046.  to  a  good  time 
to  aiamtna  our  aplritsal  and  athleal  'n>aak- 
roU."  Today  to  a  good  time  to  think  not  only 
oC  our  Csllan  dead  but  to  awaken  an  »,ppn- 
etotion  or  the  idaato  for  which  thay  died. 

If  we  think  about  theae  haroea  of  battles 
past  and  believe  In  the  United  Statea  of 
America  which  to  buUt  up<m  their  Ideato  .  . . 
a  nation  cemented  together  with  the  blood  of 
Americana  from  the  time  of  tha  American 
Revolution  to  the  present  .  .  .  thoee  who  fell 
to  the  GkMl  of  War  did  not  dto  without  rea- 
eon.  Ttxtta  ideato,  aUve  today,  provide  them 
with  Immortality. 

If  we  Ignore  their  h(^>es  and  dreams,  they 
did  Indeed  die  in  vain.  They  aU  died  in  a 
futUe  fight  aa  aenseleas  sacrlfioaa  to  our 
apaUiy. 

Whether  our  nation's  fallen  fighting  men 
and  women  are  truly  dead  or  whether  they 
live  forever — that  to  our  choice  thto  Memorial 
Day,  19M. 

FORT    UNION    TRADZNQ    POST,    N, 
DAK.— NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.BXTRDICK.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  President  signed  into  law  HA. 
3957.  which  authorizes  the  acqul8itl<»i  of 
land  near  the  former  Fort  Union  Trad- 
ing Post  in  western  North  Dakota.  The 
Interior  Department  will  now  develop 
the  former  trading  post  as  a  national 
historic  site  to  be  included  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  Willlston  Herald,  which  is  the 
newspc^ier  serving  the  Fort  Union  area, 
last  week  ran  a  series  of  five  articles  on 
the  history  and  background  of  the  Fort 
Union  bin.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  foUows: 
Old  Fost  Union  Wnx  Ijvx  Again  Onk  Ckk- 

TUBT  LATSa 

(By  Dan  HalUgan) 

Readers  of  Tha  Willlston  Herald  and  other 
newspapers  throughout  the  Upper  Midwest 
will  shcnrtly  be  reading  a  wire  swvloe.  news 
story  somewhat  similar  to  the  foUowlng  three 
pcuagraphs: 

"Prealdant  Lyndon  Johnaon  today  signed 
KM.  SM7  into  Uw. 

"The  preeldential  signature  to  the  Fort 
Union  restoration  biU  means  the  Department 
of  Interior  to  now  authorised  to  spend 
$613,000  for  acquisition  of  land  and  for  de- 
velopment of  the  historic  site,  once  a  major 
fur  trading  post,  aa  a  part  of  tha  National 
Park  Servioe. 

"HJt.  8067  waa  introduced  into  the  House 
of  RapreaanUttvaa  last  year  by  Representa- 
tive RoiXAND  Rbdun.  Democrat,  of  North  Da- 
kota, where  it  was  subaequently  approved. 
On  June  8.  Senator  Qukntin  Buaatun,  Demo- 
crat, of  North  Dakota,  reported  it  waa  unani- 
mously paaaad  by  tha  Senate." 

Although  Fort  Union  had  a  lifespan  of  lees 
than  four  decadea,  in  thoae  40  years  it  esUb- 
lished  a  niche  in  tha  history  of  America. 
Tliat  to  the  specific  reason  why  today,  101 
years  after  the  complax  waa  dismantled  for 
building  material  for  nearby  FOrt  Buford,  the 
preeldential  signature  to  so  sagarly  awaited. 
According  to  tha  Department  of  Interior, 
"Aa  the  primary  tnuling  poet  of  the  Western 
Department  ot  the  American  Fur  Company 
Fort  Union  wlU  fill  a  long-felt  need  in  the 
National  Paik  System  to  commemorate  and 
intarprat  tha  roto  ot  that  company  in  the 
fur  trade  of  tha  Trana-Mtoatoaippl  Weat.  ito 
mathoda  of  oparatkm.  tha  part  pUyad  by  op- 
poaittoii  oompaniea.  and  the  impaot  o<  the 
fur  bnalniM  on  tha  *^Ht*"a 
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"It  would  complemen  'the  story  of  Bent's 
old  Fort  Nattonal  Htot»hc  Site  where  the 
fur  trade  on  the  soutiimi  plains  wlU  ba 
interpreted.  The  stories  ^  the  distinguished 
visitors  to  Fort  Union,  such  as  M*»itw.tn«« 
Prince  of  Wied;  John  AUdubon,  the  natural- 
ist; the  artists,  George  Catlin  and  Charlea 
Bodmer;  and  the  mlea  4ach  pUyed  in  re- 
cording and  interpretinf  conditions  and  In- 
dian life  on  the  Upper  Mlsfiourt  can  also  be 
told  at  Fort  Union."         i 

Not  only  was  Fort  UnMn  the  principal  fur 
trading  establishment  oiithe  MlssoTirl  River 
and  In  the  Northern  Plains  region  for  almost 
40  years.  It  waa  also  a  principal  focal  point 
for  dealing  with  the  Northern  Plains  Indians. 
The  nearly  400  acree  of  land,  which  the 
National  Park  Service  plans  to  develop  as  its 
allocation  wUl  permit  Includes  10  acres  owned 
by  the  State  Historical  Society  of  North  Da- 
kota. The  balance,  excaptlng  Great  North- 
em  Railway  right-of-way  and  the  paralleling 
county  road,  are  privaM  property.  Theae 
tracts,  including  lands  {l>i  the  bed  of  the 
Mtosoiul,  total  about  390  acree.  About  80 
acres  are  in  Montana  witf)  the  balance  being 
In  North  Dakota  and  in  Williams  County. 

After  the  land  purchaae  has  been  made, 
since  today  there  are  no  physical  remains  of 
the  installation,  an  archjeologlcal  excavation 
of  the  site  will  probably  be  undertaken. 
Whatever  to  located,  alofag  with  the  exten- 
sive documentary  and  pictorial  Information 
already  avaUable,  "woiild,  permit  a  very  ac- 
curate reconstruction  of  ibe  fort  to  be  car- 
ried out."  1 1 

Why  restore  Fort  Unlob  and  not  Fort  Bu- 
ford? Many  sound  rea|«ns  can  l>e  given, 
primarily  that  the  Stat4  Historical  Society 
owns  small  tracts  Including  the  remains  of 
the  fort,  in  the  Fort  Buf o4d  area. 

More  specific,  howeverj  to  the  attitude  of 
the  National  Park  Servlc^  that  Fort  Buford, 
whUe  having  a  fairly  l0i>g  and  interesting 
htotory  (1886-1886) ,  was  but  one  of  the  great 
number  of  western  mllitiry  poets  of  the  pe- 
riod with  no  special  clalSi  to  national  im- 
portance. So  Uttle  of  i^B  physical  layout 
has  survived  that  It  ottita  only  a  minimfti 
opportunity  for  preservation  and  on-site  in- 
ten>retation  of  its  role  l«i  the  settlement  of 
North  Dakota  and  Montana.  The  depart- 
ment also  says,  "•  •  •  the  major  national 
opportunity  and  obligattbn  relates  to  the 
site  of  Fort  Union."  I ' 

Also  within  the  genera|l  area  are  the  sites 
of  Mondak,  Fort  WUUam  land  Fort  Mortimer. 
Why  not  preserve  thesa  sites  as  national 
htotortc  sites?  The  Department  of  Interior 
says  "The  site  of  Mondaiq.  like  that  of  many 
frontier  setUementa  whlph  had  their  brief 
moments  of  boUterous  acUvlty  and  then 
passed  into  oblivion,  has  no  claim  to  com- 
memoration. 1 1 

"The  sites  of  Fort  WUu|m  and  Ptort  Mor- 
timer are  important  onlyf  as  episodes  In  the 
Fort  Union  story,  and  halving  probably  been 


obliterated,  offer  no  op 
commemoration." 
Fort  Union  it  to  then. 

BunniNa  or  Fosr 


ity  for  on-site 


CAmns  BT  Fob 


(ByDanHalitgan) 

Furs  and  an  ever-lncreailng  European  de- 
mand for  them  were  the  ^iun»  factors  in  the 
buUding  of  Fort  Union.    I  I 

Port  Union,  from  the  daiy  construction  was 
begun  until  the  day  it  ww  dismantled  to  be 
used  for  building  materiito  at  nearby  Ftart 
Buford,  was  a  business  e^^eriirise.  It  was  a 
community  in  itself  and  te  self-suffldent  as 
a  frontier  town  of  nearly  l«o  years  ago  could 

o..?***  ***  '•**  •««■<*■  *Wnt  and  rear,  and 
240  feet  deep,  thto  early-iiy  aatUement  was 
encloeed  by  pickets  of  cottonwood  up  to  20 
reet  high.  Construction  bf  the  fort,  fiwt 
named  Fort  Floyd,  was  probably  begun  in 


October  1839,  about  three  milea  from  tha 
confluence  of  the  Mlaaouri  and  TaUowatona 
Rivers  and  a  t>are  100  feat  from  tha  wstara 
of   the  MtoaourL 

Fort  Union  waa  built  by  the  Upper  Mto- 
sourt  Outfit  as  a  trading  post  for  two  pur- 
poses: to  exploit  the  rich  fur  resouroea  of 
the  Yellowstone  and  the  upi>er  reglena  of 
the  BClssouri  River  and  to  serve  aa  a  strong- 
hold for  the  invasion  of  the  Ro^y  Moun- 
tains and  its  lucrative  fur  harvest,  then  the 
monopoly  of  the  Rooky  Mormtaln  Fur  Com- 
pany. 

In  the  early  iSSO's  tha  American  Fur  Com- 
pany dominated  much  of  the  fur  trade  in 
the  United  Statea — ^primarUy  because  an 
1816  act  of  Congreaa  excluded  foreigners  from 
being  active  in  thto  field  except  aa  subordi- 
nates. Thin  act  meant  powerful  British  com- 
panies were  forced  to  seU  out  to  American 
companies. 

However,  the  American  Fur  Company  did 
not  have  the  exclusive  monopoly  it  vrished 
in  the  Upper  Missouri  region.  In  1821  a 
number  of  fmmer  employes  of  the  defunct 
Northwest  Company,  beaded  by  Keimeth 
McKenzle,  organized  the  Columbia  Fur  Com- 
pany. Later,  in  1828,  the  Columbto  Fur 
Compemy  took  the  title  of  Upper  Missouri 
Outfit. 

Although  far  leas  powerful  than  ita  older 
rival,  the  Columbia  Fur  Company  waa  com- 
posed of  able  and  experienced  men  and  it 
either  matched  w  led  the  American  Fur 
Company  in  establishing  nearly  a  doeen  trad- 
ing poets. 

From  1835  to  1827,  the  ColumbU  Pur  Com- 
pany operating  up  the  Yellowstone  River 
grossed  upwards  of  $200,000  annuaUy  in  furs. 
The  following  year,  realizing  It  couldn't 
eliminate  the  smaller  company,  tha  Ameri- 
can Pur  Company  negotUted  for  a  division 
of  the  trade.  McKenzle's  Columbia  Pur 
Company  changed  its  name  to  Upper  Mis- 
souri Outfit  and  began  operating  under  the 
supervision  of  the  American  Pur  Company's 
Western  Department,  McKenzle  remained  in 
charge  of  the  revamped  company  which  now 
was  concentrating  Its  entire  acUviUea  on  tha 
Missouri  and  the  West. 

Fort  Umon  was  not  the  only  trading  post 
buUt  by  the  Upper  Missouri  Outfit  In  its  new 
empire  but  without  argument,  it  was  the 
most  Important  one. 

McKenzle  and  hto  associates  had  a  knack, 
coupled  with  the  experience  of  frontier  living, 
of  doing  everything  right  at  the  right  time. 
Unlike  the  picture  of  a  frontier  fort  as  de- 
picted in  movies  or  on  televtolon.  Fort 
Union— as  a  civilian  post — had  a  mixture  of 
nationalities  on  hand  at  all  times.  Ameri- 
cans, Englishmen,  Germans,  Prenchmen, 
Russians,  Spaniards  and  Italians  were  em- 
ployed at  the  post  as  smiths,  masons,  car- 
penters, joiners,  coopers,  tailors,  shoemakers 
and  hatters  and  many  were  married  to 
Indian  women. 

Milk  and  butter  were  f umtohed  by  a  herd 
of  cattle.  Pigs  were  there  for  the  butcher- 
ing and  a  large  garden  suppUed  the  poputo- 
tion  with  fresh  vegetables.  Hunters  kept  the 
Inhabitants  in  meat.  Along  with  the  post's 
population,  the  Upper  Missouri  Outfit  regu- 
larly employed  about  600  trappera  and 
traders. 

In  its  glory  days  Fort  Union  annually 
shipped  26,000  beaver  furs  down  the  rtvar, 
40,000  to  60,000  buffalo  skins,  20.000  to  30,000 
deer  hides  along  with  the  muskrat,  otter, 
weasel,  martin,  lynx,  red  fox,  cross  fox,  silver 
fox  and  mink. 

In  rettun  for  their  furs,  the  Indiana  were 
given  awto,  half  axes,  beads,  combs,  fiannal 
shlru,  blankets,  lead,  ketteto,  gim  worms, 
powder,  bar  iron,  rifle  balto,  vermilllon,  gun 
flinta  and  coat  buttons.  Although  forbidden 
by  law,  liquor  was  a  highly  aought  after  item 
by  the  Indian*— and  tha  Upper  Mlaaouri  Out- 
flt  made  certain  it  waa  always  in  plrattful 
supply. 


Union  Was  "HAMaaoKBaT"  Fobt  otr  nn 
Mnaotnu 
■^By  Dan  Halligan) 
The  actual  deacriptlons  of  Fort  Union, 
wrii^ten  by  a  number  of  learned  men  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  visit  over  the  years  vary  to  a 
degree.  Although  some  errors  have  been  not- 
ed in  writings  and  sketches — George  Catlin'a 
drawing  of  the  fort  showing  three  bastions 
and  not  two — the  differences  in  descrtptiona 
also  resulted  because  Port  Union  was  often 
t>eing  physically  improved.  Edwin  Denig. 
chief  clerk  at  the  fort  in  1848,  to  usuaUy 
credited  with  giving  the  moat  thorough 
description. 

He  described  Fort  Union  aa  the  "principal 
and  handsomest  trading  post  on  the  Mtoaowi 
River." 

Two  hundred  and  20  feet  by  240  feet  and 
enclosed  by  pickets  or  pallaadea  of  large  cot- 
tonwood, founded  upon  atone,  tha  fort  ^^^d 
two  bastions  on  the  southweat  and  northaaat 
comers.  Built  entirely  of  stone,  they  meas- 
ured 34  feet  square,  were  more  than  80  feet 
high  and  had  three-foot  thick  waUs.  These 
bastions  were  primarily  armed  fortresses. 

The  principal  building  within  the  com- 
pound was  the  residence — 78  by  24  feet  and 
a  story  and  a  half.  The  raaidenoe  had  aU 
the  earmarks  of  a  fashionable  St.  Louto 
home.  Included  within  thto  huge  buUding 
were  living  quarters,  an  office  and  tailor  shop. 
A  bxaidlng  127  by  26  feet  on  the  east  side 
of  the  fort  contained  a  room  for  stores  and 
luggage,  a  retail  store,  wholeeale  warehouse, 
a  storage  room  and  a  press  room.  Directly 
across  the  fort  on  the  west  side  was  another 
large  building,  110  by  21  feet.  Thto  waa 
primarUy  living  quarters  built  Into  six 
apartmenta  for  clerks,  other  employees  and 
hunters. 

Other  buildings  within  the  compound 
were  an  Ice  house  and  a  kitchen. 

A  wooden  walkway  completely  encircling 
the  fort,  was  buUt  alwut  flve  feet  ImIow  the 
top  of  the  pickets. 

Other  smaUer  houses  and  buildings,  in- 
cluding a  stable  for  buffalo  calves,  com- 
pleted the  interior  of  the  compound. 

The  Upper  Missouri  Outfit  and  Kenneth 
McKenzle  together  were  known  on  the  Yel- 
lowstone and  on  the  Upper  Missouri  as  "the 
company."  Ruthleas,  the  company  either 
forced  rivato  out  of  busineea  through  caax- 
petltlon,  by  force  or  through  purchase. 

However,  two  men,  WUUam  Sublette  and 
Rol>ert  CampbeU,  not  only  successfully  com- 
peted with  the  Upper  Missouri  Outfit,  but 
buUt  a  post.  Fort  WUUam,  three  mUea  below 
Fort  Union.  In  trying  to  monopolize  the 
Indian  trapping  trade,  the  companiea  were 
paymg  as  much  as  $12  for  a  beaver  pelt 
which  normaUy  brought  $4. 

Although  an  outstanding  man  in  many 
respecta,  McKenzle  became  involved  in  a 
liquor  scandal  involving  the  Indiana— ac- 
tuaUy  being  made  the  scapegoat  by  hto 
parent  company,  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany— and  he  waa  forced  to  resign  as  head  of 
the  Upper  Missouri  Outfit. 

The  American  Fur  Company  eventually 
was  able  to  buy  out  Sublette  and  CampbeU 
and  they  concentrated  their  efforts  on 
mountain  trade. 

Fobt  Not  Built  Ovbbniqrt — ^Fobt  Didn't  Da 

OVBBNIOHT 

(By  Dan  Halligan) 

Fort  Union  waant  buUt  overnight  on  fur 
trade  and  trapping  whloh  materialized  over- 
night and  It  didn't  die  overnight.  It  died 
alowly,  over  a  number  of  years.  It  began 
dying  in  the  1860's  and  into  the  early  and 
mid-1860'B  when  the  onoe  lucrative  trapping 
and  trading  "industiy"  in  the  Upper  Mto- 
aourt  began  dying. 

The  fort,  with  less  than  40  yean  of  life, 
navarthalaaa.  mon  than  aervad  ita  purpoaa 
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in  m  dodie.  n  aalaMl  a  alcha  la 
can  frontier  hiMtorj  tiMt  ean  nerer  b*  lost. 

It  waa  "tlM  tovB."  It  i*M  tha  guuraX 
■tor*,  th*  boapltal.  tha  bad.  tha  mna  lira, 
Uia  trlandly  hanrtrtirta.  tha  drink  of  wtUa- 
kay  And  tba  touch  of  boma  to  iniintlnaa 
tbouaaoda  of  hardy  aotila— both  whlta  and 
rad — In  thoaa  aarly  yean. 

Baarer,  always  the  principal  fur  aonght 
by  tnppars,  graduany  began  being  replaced 
by  a  demand  for  buffalo  robea  and  Alna. 
Faahlona  and  atyles.  even  In  thoae  early 
years,  dlctatad  the  meana  to  micceas  or 
faflura. 

Tha  frontier  vaa  beginning  to  Tanlah  aa 
more  and  more  aettlers  came  to  the  Upper 
Mtaaourl  and  poshed  vestward.  Aa  they 
mored  toward  the  sun,  they  droye  much  at 
the  wildlife  before  their  wagons  or  destroyed 
It. 

A  Blaax  uprising  In  Minnesota  In  1963, 
oonpled  with  the  Clrtl  War.  spelled  the  final 
blow  for  nrt  tfnloB.  lliere  waa  no  longer 
anything  worthwhile  to  keep  rlsltors  «««n*"g 
and  going.  In  thoee  taut  yean  Port  Union 
waa  left  to  fall  Into  mln. 

Among  the  last  on  the  poet  for  any  length 
of  time  waa  a  company  of  infantry  In  1864 
whoae  duty  was  to  police  the  region.  The 
following  summer  a  company  of  Yankee  sol- 
diers— former  Confederate  prisoners  of  war — 
w«re  alao  stationed  there. 

In  Aug\ut  1805  Fort  Union  was  completely 
abandoned  by  the  military  and  two  yean 
iMtmr  there  was  no  Fort  Union  whatsoever. 

Fort  Buford,  a  military  post,  waa  con- 
atrueted  In  1866  and  when  ita  soldier  ecmple-: 
ment  waa  enlarged  In  1867,  Fort  Union  waa 
aold  for  the  building  materials  It  could  offer. 

In  its  glory  years,  the  areryday  life  at  Fort 
union  must  have  been  a  sight  to  behold  with 
trappers  continually  moving  In  and  out  the 
main  gataa,  Indiana  camped  outside  the 
plcketa  and  steamboats  coming  up  the  Mis- 
souri and  docking  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  compound.  It  was  a  hard  life  at  beat  but 
It  was  the  life  many  choae  and  becauae  they 
did,  thay  helped  make  FVirt  Union  what  It  waa. 
Becauae  theae  men  and  women  cast  their  lots 
on  the  frontier.  Fort  Union,  dead  and  gone 
for  a  century,  will  one  day  aoon  be  resur- 
rected. 

It  wUl  never  be  the  same,  of  course,  be- 
cause the  frontier  spirit  cant  be  brought 
back  from  the  dead.  Tet,  in  years  to  come,  if 
visitors  listen  cloaely— very  doaely — they  may 
y«t  be  aMa  to  hear  the  whisper  of  a  word  or 
two  from  the  Upa  of  the  ghost  of  a  trapper  of 
thel8M%. 

Fort  Union  Is  as  much  a  part  of  the  history 
of  tha  irnited  Statea  as  the  Pllgrima.  tha 
Continental  Congreea,  Abe  Uncoln'a  Oettys- 
burg  Addresa  or  John  F.  Kennedy's  quick 


The  fort  waa  thare  when  It  waa  needed  and 
baeauM  of  a  Oongreaa  with  vlalon.  it  will  b« 
thare  onoa  again  beoause  It  la  again  needed. 


»  BaviVAi.  or 


UawT  Paaoira  Platv  Bou 
FOBT  UjaoM 
(By  Dan  Balllgan) 

yamaa  B.  Connolly. 

That  ta  the  erne  name  to  remember  when 
oonalderlng  the  re-birth  of  Fort  Union  aa 
a  part  of  America  and  a  national  hlstorlo 
alta  at  tha  national  Faik  aervtoa. 

As  Kenneth  McKamd*  ^ayed  the  vital  role 
In  the  eatahHahmam  and  early  aucoesa  of 
Fort  Union  la  tha  lata  UW'a  %«H  Ua^'a. 
Jaoiaa  B.  OooaoUy  at  rarga  la  tha  individual 
who  aparkad  tba  Initial  Intaraat  aoaoi^  oth- 
era  ooooamad  about  tha  rrtn-ig  gC  hlstaileal 
laadmarka  fram  tha  hlatoriaal  aoaaa.  But 
unllka  thoaa  who  alnply  fcjinrs  tiM  ra^ng 
of  a  hlatorte  buUdiag  or  tl«  birtlrlMli^  away 
of  a  pradoua  acre  of  grouad  that  played  a 
role  In  thia  naUon'a  pvvtii.  CoamaUy  aotad. 

Oadit,  at  ooana.  miwt  ba  i^wa  to  Bipts 
.senUUva    Bouams    Baauir.    Oamoorat.    at 


Iforth  Dakota.  «ar  InttDdaalBc  RB  898T  Inta 
thT  VMUa  fftatSB  Wmiaa  nT  WnirMnnlaMisa 
*^-  ~— t  T-lTin  ■■tntatlnii  mn  and  aaalng 
Itpaaa.  Credit  most  alao  be  gtvan  to  Sanattot 
Qraamr  H.  BmncK.  Deaaoorat.  at  Borth 
Dakoto  ftir  pusktog  tba  MU  to  tha  floor  at 
ttae  Osnato  aarliw  thla  montb  and  having  It 
pass  nwaal  i  miualy . 

Otoadie  anat  alao  go  to  tha  Indlvlduala 
and  crgathaatlana  nrganlaatlona  aneh  m 
Ohamhara  at  Ooaunarca  eaaamardal  and  dvlo 
duba— for  amtiaaliig  tha  aaily  afforta  and 
for  RsDux's  and  Bobihck's  congressional  la. 
bor.  But  Jamsa  B.  OosmoUy  of  Fargo  la  the 
man  who  fanned  a  dying  cmbar  of  history 
Into  a  llama,  then  oontUraed  to  apread  tha 
lire  Into  the  high  echdon  It  ooeuplea  today — 
a  aoan-to>be  part  of  tha  Mattonal  Park 
Servtoe. 

Connolly,  head  of  the  North  Dakota  Auto- 
mobile Club  and  genuinely  interastad  In 
ftssertoan  hlatory.  first  ahowed  hla  conoam 
tat  tha  tort  In  1M7  irtien  ha  beoanM  aware 
that  national  automobile  duha  had  deleted 
Fort  Unlosi  as  a  historic  alto  from  their  travel 
fOldsra  and  mi^ia. 

Be  began  talking  up  tha  aalvatlon  of  tha 
old  tnu&ng  poafk  alto  and.  If  nothing  alaa, 
reeeived  strong  moral  anoouragament  from 
John  B.  Oakea  of  the  Mew  York  Tlmea  edi- 
torial Btaff.  hlmtolf  d^tlorlng  In  print  the 
passing  at  hlstorio  altaa  tram  tha  American 
landaoapa. 

Among  fellow  North  Dakotana  and  neigh- 
boring Montanana,  however,  Connolly  re- 
ceived more  than  moral  support — he  waa 
pledged  co<9eratlon,  preatlga  and  hard  work. 
He  got  all  three. 

Wllllston  attorney  LaVara  C.  Mkff,  aquaUy 
Interested  In  American  hlatory.  came  In  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  aweeoma  taak  to 
return  Fort  Union  from  the  grave.  Iltrough 
the  efforto  of  theea  men  and  thoaa  others 
working  tlreleealy  alongside,  the  TeUowstcme- 
Idaaourl  Fort  Unlotf  Commlssloa  waa  or- 
ganlaed.  It  la  "dedicated  to  the  pteaorva- 
tlon  and  development  ot  Fort  Uhkm,  Fort 
Buford.  Mondak  and  other  hlatorlc  sltaa  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Mis- 
souri Rivers." 

Neff  today  Is  vice  chairman  of  the  oommla- 
slon  with  OonnoUy  aervlng  aa  aeoretary. 
Other  commission  appointees  Include  Lyla 
Hofflne  of  Mlnot  Stoto  College;  the  Rev.  Louis 
Pfaller.  OJB.B..  Bldiardton,  and  Ben  Ih- 
Bis  Jr.,  Wllllston  Insurance  man  and  active  In 
Fort  Buford^  celebrated  BIzth  Infantry. 

Former  Lieutenant  Oovemor  Ftank  Wen- 
strucu  waa  once  a  commlaaloa  member  too. 

Kz-offldo  commissioners  on  the  oommlsslon 
are  Oovemor  WlUlam  L.  Ouy,  chairman. 
(Oovemor  John  Davis  was  the  first  chair- 
man); Lleutonant  Oovemor  Charles  Tl(he: 
^>eaker  of  the  BOuae  Art  Link.  Alezandar: 
Sxq>t.  RiuseU  Rdd  of  tha  State  Historical 
Society,  and  Director  Robert  Hoey  of  tha 
Xoonomlo  Develc^ment  Commission, 

R.  8.  Nutt  of  Sidney  Is  the  Montana  com- 
mlssloner  ^>pointed  by  Oov.  Tbn  Baboock. 

Advisers  to  the  commission  are  R.  J.  KUlott, 
Blamaick.  state  parks  director;  John  O. 
Xwsra  ot  tha  Bmlthsnnlan  Institution  of 
Waablngton.  D.O4  historical  and  wMtam 
analyst  and  author  Tom  K.  Ray  of  Colfax. 
Oallf.:  librarian  Margaret  Boae  of  the  State 
Blstorlcat  Soelaty:  Blgar  Qyvarud.  Dagmar. 
Moot.,  and  Ookmai  Dana  Wright  of  St.  John. 
N J>.  SyvenuTa  late  brother.  HMiry,  alao  waa 
a  oommlaslon  advlaar. 

Senator  Bubdick.  following  tha  efforts  ot 
the  onmmlaalon  and  othara  interaatad.  first 
Introduosd  Senate  BUI  187  In  Oongreaa  In 
1963. 

Although  it  paased  la  the  Senate,  Coa- 
giisfisa  Dow  U  Shobt  of  Berth  Oakotols 
Wastam  DIatrlet  eouldnt  muster  eaoogh 
votsa  la  the  House  of  Bapraaaatatlvaa  aad 
the  MU  died. 

Oongreaaman  Rmoum^  HJL  3857  Introdnead 
In  1965,  passed  suocessf  uUy  and  then,  ptuhed 


taf  Sanator 
approval  by  tba 
I^ndoa  Johnaon  la 


June  S.    PresMent 
toaign  thabiU 
ktarlly. 

Bat  with  tha  fnraalgbt  given  to  thoae  with 
a  Juat  cauaa.  tba  nnta ailasiiwi  teog  agp  pre- 
pared Itsdf  aad  tha  aU^tly  more  than  10 
aorea  of  the  Fort  Ualon  compound  alto  now 
owned  by  the  State  HUtorioal  Sode^  for 
giant  atridaa. 

It  made  preliminary  but  essential  plans  for 
a  speed-up  of  the  resurrection  of  the  fort 
with  the  help  of  Clarence  "Chief"  PoUng. 
WlUlama  County  state  House  member.  Pd- 
lag  Introduced  and  aaw  paaa  on  Feb.  94, 1966. 
145-0.  a  conveyance  of  land  bUl  that  caUed 
for  the  State  Historical  Society  to  reUnqulah 
Ita  10-acra  ownerahip  to  the  National  Park 
Ssrvloe  and  the  Department  of  Interior  when 
euch  reUnqulahment  waa  "right." 

Poling,  of  coiirse,  reodved  the  100  per  cent 
oooperatton  ot  the  Williams  County  legls- 
latoce — both  Democrat  and  BepubUcan. 

Prior  to  national  legtelatlon.  the  National 
Park  Service  oarefiUly  aoreened  and  Invaati- 
gated  the  hlatory  of  Fort  Union  and  the  part 
It  played  in  the  devdopment  of  the  Upper 
Mlaaourl  and  YeUowatone  areas.  It  qualified 
for  national  reoognltion  in  two  categories: 
the  Indian  Ware  and  the  fur  trade  of  the 
early  aad  mld-1800'B. 

Despite  the  Impact  of  Fort  Union  in  this 
area  100  and  more  yeara  ago.  there  are  thoae 
western  North  Dakotana — even  Williams 
County  residents — who  even  today  know  very 
little  about  this  important  trading  post. 
There  are  even  thoaa  local  adulta  who  con- 
ffaa  they  don't  know  the  actual  loeatlona  of 
Fort  Union  and  Fort  Buford.  aome  who  be- 
lieve tiM  two  forta  are  one  and  the  aame,  and 
some  who  "oouliilnt  care  leaa." 

Since  it  took  nearly  100  yeara  and  two  dif- 
ferent Congresaea  to  bring  Fort  Union  aa  far 
along  aa  it  is  today — breathing  once  agdn— 
It  wont  be  "tomorrow"  when  tiie  dto  is  ths 
same  as  it  once  waa. 

The  initial  federal  money  of  more  than 
8600,000  earmarked  for  the  partial  reatora- 
tion  and  the  purchase  of  soma  privately 
owned  land  la  Important,  of  course.  (The 
Fort  Union  historic  dte  wlU  enoompaas  nearly 
400  acres,  some  of  it  Montana) .  But  before 
theee  fimda  are  apent  for  "this  and  that," 
arohedogical  diggings  witiiin  the  dte  will  be 
made. 

Nothing  whataoever  of  hlstorio  value  may 
be  found  but  ainoe  the  poet  was  operative  for 
nearly  40  years,  no  one  ean  aay  auch  digging 
la  useless  bsfore  it  is  auMto. 

lAnd  purchnsss  caa  possibly  be  auule  this 
year  but  the  actual  dicing  aad  other  physi- 
cal efforto  may  not  begin  untU  m,»n»timm  m 
1967.  Soaaewhat  iroaicaUy,  that  wiU  be  100 
years  to  the  century  from  the  ttBM  Fort 
Union  waa  dismantled  to  furnish  building 
Biatertal  A>r  the-tben  new  Fort  Buford  dt- 
uated  nearby. 

Neff  said  he  hopes,  even  ejects,  an  exact 
replica  of  Tort  Union  to  eventuaUy  be  buUt 
on  ita  original  location.  That,  of  oourss,  re- 
mains to  be  seen  since  he  confesses  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  wlU  be  the  reepondble 
party.  However,  his  commisdon  wlU  cer-  \. 
talnly  be  caUed  on  time  and  time  again  in  ^ 
the  montha  and  years  ahead  for  auggestlons. 
critldsm  aad  advloa. 

Fort  Ualoa.  oaoe  the  riethn  of  a  growing 
American  frontier  and  left  to  wallow  in  tha 
ilaspsir  of  no  longer  being  needed.  Is  cer- 
tainly needed  today^-if  only  to  spark  the 


Aad  because  there  la  that  need  It  one  dar 
WiU  ataad  taU  and  |»aad  near  tbeoonfiuenoe 
of  the  YeUowatone  aad  Upper  MlaaourL 


IBS  MEREDITH  MATTER 

Mr.  B7RD  of  West  Vliglnla.  Mr. 
PrttidBot,  in  tbe  Interact  of  fair  play, 
both  sides  should  be  heard  In  analysing 
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the  shooting  of  Jame ;  Meredith  lecently 
In  MliwlBslppl.  I 

I  would  like  to  sub^t  for  considera- 
tion a  column  whlcii  appeared  in  the 
Spirit  of  Jelferson-A  jvocate  of  Charles 
Town,  W.  Va.,  recent  y. 

I  ask  unanimous  co  risent  that  the  arti- 
cle, written  by  Mr.  H^^  W.  Morrow,  be 
printed  In  the  RkcoRbi 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro 
as  follows: 

Tbk 
Forgive  me.  dear  frlei^.  If  I  do  not  Join 
in  the  thunderous  applajuse  sweeping  across 
the  nation  for  James  lleredlth,  tbe  Missis- 
sippi Negro,  who  was  ah(>i  down  in  cold  blood 
as  he  peacefully  walked  down  a  highway  of 
that  state  last  week  to  prove  a  point.    The 
dividing  line  between  Iberoes   and   fools  is 
often  quite  nebulous,  but  in  the  Meredith 
case,  I,  for  one,  do  not  have  too  much  trou- 
ble in  seeing  it.    There  are  only  a  few  nar- 
row minded  bigota  in  thjs  country  who  would 
deny  Mr.  Meredltlf  the  right  to  walk  down 
a  Mississippi  highway,  unmolested,  and  im- 
doubtedly  his  assailant  could  be  niunbered 
among  those  few.    But  tft.  Meredith,  far  bet- 
ter than  most  people  in  this  country,  because 
of  his  experlenfies  at  thb  Univerdty  of  Mis- 
slsdppi  a  few   years  b4tk,  either  knew  or 
stupidly  refused  to  adililt  that  you  cannot 
taunt  or  tease  a  bigot,  a|ad  to  attempt  to  do 
so  is  the  moat  reckless  »ort  of  folly.    I  have 
nothing  but  contempt  f^r  the  man  who  shot 
him,  the  same  sort  of  contempt  I  heretofore 
reserved  for  the  Nazis  and  Adolph  Hitler. 
But  Just  as  I  would  not  have  encouraged  any 
Jew  to  Haunt  Hitler  when  that  deranged  man 
was  at  his  zenith,  so  I  will  not  encourage 
other  Negroes  to  emulajtae  Mr.  Meredith  in 
their  quest  for  the  rights  they  deserve.    Such 
conduct  is  abimdant  Ini  zeal;   it  Is  whoUy 
lacking  in  discretion.    S6w,  I  dare  ask  ean 
the  Preddent  of  the  U^ted   States  stand 
before   the   world    and  \iecrj  tiie   needleaa 
sacrifice   of   the   immolkilng   Buddhista   in 
Vietnam,  and  at  the  same  time  condone  what 
Mr.  Meredith  did,  and  be  outraged  at  what 
happened?    Fanatical  means  of  accomplish- 
ing a  dealred  end  are  not  to  be  applauded,  so 
I  abstain.  I  had  thought  Jefferson  Countians 
would  be  weU  aware  of  this  considering  the 
sad  experience  this  country  had  more  than 
one  hundred  years  ago  wiljh  one  John  Brown. 
As  much  as  I  hate  to  tay  it,  and  notwlth- 
■tanding  the  Justness  of  ^e  caiise  of  the  clvU 
righta  movement.  I  cannot  escape  the  feeling 
that  many  ot  thoee  who  jare  agitating  in  the 
moat  prominent   (and,  I  might  add,   most 
photographed)  areas  arei  more  Interested  in 
personal    pubUcity    tha:^;   the    cause    they 
espouse.     Condder,   if   y0u   wlU   the   Uttle 
known  fact  that  before  ;|(eredlth  made  his 
eventful  march  he  tried  t6l  Interest  other  dvU 
righto  leaders  in  joining  him,  and  they  would 
not  do  so.    Compare  thtojreaotion  of  these 
same  dvU  righta  leadenj  ^ore  the  march, 
to  their  reaction  imme^ately  after  when 
they  ruahed  to  the  scene  to  be  seen  and  pho- 
tographed leading  another  march  Identicd  to 
the  one  they  had  but  a  Ijew  daya  before  dis- 
associated themselves  fron. 

The  move  on  the  part  of  the  civil  righta 
Bupporters  In  this  nation  to  gdn  their  proper 
*Masure  of  freedom  has  toy  sympathy  and 
it  has  my  support.  But  »uch  supptxt  does 
not  obUgato  me  to  condone,  approve  and  ap- 
plaud that  which  is  irresp  dndble  and  smacks 
more  of  pubUcity  seeUni;  " 
terest  in  the  cause.  I  ani 
dith  waa  not  aerloudy  li !,».»...  s. 
hU  assaUant  has  been  ap  p  rehended.  And,  I 
hope  his  assailant  wUl  be  I  salt  with  properly, 
But  I  grimace  when  I  see  t  be  public  attempt 
to  make  an  aot  of  martyi  <  iom  out  of  an  act 
of  pure  fooliahneaa.  ^ ' 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kor- 
NKDT  of  New  York  in  the  chair) .  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  dosed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  fnxn  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackiiey,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2868)  to 
amend  section  502  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  relating  to  construction 
dlfTerential  subsidies,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (KH.  7371)  to 
amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH.  10721)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Act  to  improve  its  benefits,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  the  bill 
(S.  693)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

The  message  further  aimounoed  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (KJL 
13935)  to  give  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  become  a 
party  to  the  agreement  relating  to  bus 
taxation  proration  and  reciprocity  as 
set  forth  in  title  n  of  the  act  of  April 
14,  1965  (79  Stat.  60),  and  consented  to 
by  Congress  in  that  act  and  in  the  act 
of  November  1,  1965  (79  Stat.  1167); 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Czmu,  Mr.  Wil- 
lis, Mr.  TkNziR,  Mr.  McCulloch,  and 
Mr.  PoFT  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


than  genuine  in- 
glad  James  Mere- 
luvd.    I  am  glad 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  BANKRUPTCY 
AiJT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  UMITINO 
THE  PRIORITY  AND  NONDIS- 
CHAROEABIUTY  OF  TAXES  IN 
BANKRUPTCY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  HM.  3438,  Calendar  No.  1121. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  lilGISLATIVX  CXSMC     A  bill  (HJR. 

3438)  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  with 
re«>ect  to  limiting  the  priority  and  non- 
dischargeabUity  of  taxes  in  bankruptcy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caH 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  liCr.  Presld«it,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  fmr 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tbt  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  HJl.  3438 
deals  with  the  two  most  important  pur- 
poses of  the  Banlmiptcy  Act. 

The  first  of  these  purposes  Is  the  effec- 
tive rriiabilitatlon  of  the  bankrupt,  and 
the  seoond  of  these  purposes  Is  the  equi- 
table distribution  of  his  assets  among  his 
creditors. 

Under  the  banknqitcy  law,  specific 
liens  which  are  recognizable  and  exist- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy  have 
first  claim  uimn  the  property  of  the 
bankrupt  to  which  they  attach. 

After  these  specific  liens  are  recog- 
nized, the  remainder  of  the  estate  of  the 
bankrupt  is  distributed  according  to  the 
order  of  priority  set  forth  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act 

Under  this  order  of  priority,  the  un- 
secured creditors — that  is,  those  credi- 
tors not  having  a>eclfic  liens— have  their 
claims  satisfied  in  this  order: 

First,  the  costs  of  administering  the 
bankrupt's  estate  in  the  bankruptcy 
court. 

Seo(Xid,  certain  wage  claims  owed  by 
the  bankrupt  accruing  within  a  limited 
period  prior  to  the  bankruptcy. 

Third,  taxes,  including  Federal,  SUte, 
and  local  taxes. 
And,  fourth,  certain  rent  claims. 
After  the  specific  liens  are  satisfied, 
and  after  the  creditors  holding  one  of 
the  four  orders  of  priority  are  satisfied, 
the  remainder  of  the  bankrupt's  estate 
is  distributed  pro  rata  among  his  general 
creditors. 

HH.  3438  is  designed  to  do  two  things 
which  require  a  change  in  the  status  of 
tax  claims,  particularly  those  for  Federal 
income  tcuces. 

At  the  time  the  present  law  was  en- 
acted, taxes  were  not  so  enormous  as  to 
confiscate  the  most  substantial  part  of 
the  earnings  of  taxpayers,  and  not  so 
enormous  as  to  absorb  virtually  the  en- 
tire estate  of  a  bankrupt  not  subject  to 
vedflc  liens.  Therefore,  those  provi- 
sions of  the  bankruptcy  law  giving  taxes 
priority  and  providing  that  a  discharge 
in  bankruptcy  should  not  release  the 
bankrupt  from  liability  for  his  taxes,  re- 
gardless of  the  time  when  thoee  taxes 
originated,  worlced  no  great  injustice. 

This  is  no  longer  true.  As  a  result  of 
the  enormous  percentage  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' earnings  which  are  now  taken  for 
taxes,  the  present  law  provides  that  an 
individual  bankrupt  remains  liable  for  all 
of  his  taxes,  regardless  of  when  they 
originated  in  point  of  time  and  regardless 
of  whether  the  taxing  authorities  of  the 
Federal  Government  take  any  action 
which  makes  it  possible  for  those  dealing 
with  the  bankrupt  prior  to  his  bank- 
ruptcy to  know  of  the  existence  and  the 
extent  of  his  tax  liabilities. 

The  present  law  effects  an  Invidious 
discrimination  between  a  o(»poration 
which  beoxnes  bankrupt  and  an  individ- 
ual who  becomes  bankrupt.  This  dis- 
crimination arises  out  of  the  fact  that 
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when  a  ootpqnirton  beeomM  kankivpC. 
and  Ita  property  li  divided  b^  tli*  kank- 
nipiejr  oburi  aeeonltnc  to  waellle  Hans 
atid  aoeordtng  to  the  order  of  pdorilj. 
the  corporation  toee  out  ct  esietenee; 
and  althoogh  tbeoretlGaQr  the  datm  of 
the  Federal  Ooveromenfr— or  the  State 
conrernment,  for  that  auttw— for  tasee 
stlU  exteta,  It  doea  not  aetnaQir  da  ae^ 
because  the  oanwration.  for  an  Intents 
and  puipoeea.  Is  diad  aad  noneodstent. 

That  la  ndt  trae  with  respect  to  the 
IndMdaal  banknort  The  tedhrldual 
banknvt  renudna  liable  for  aU  of  his 
taxes,  because  they  are  not  disebarved 
to  anjr  extent  bgr  a  dlacbarge  In  bank- 
rupter-  And  sinaa  VMerml  laeome  taxaa 
hare  beeene  such  lane  dalma,  the 
bankrupt  Is  prerented  from  enjoytaiff  the 
privilege  of  rehabilttotion.  free  tnaa  his 
debts,  which  ttie  Bankruptcy  Act  was  en- 
acted to  secure  to  him. 

The  Bankruptcy  Act,  fn  one  respect.  Is 
like  the  Ctood  Lord,  who  gives  a  man  a 
chance  to  repent  of  his  sins  and  start 
anew  in  life.  A  bankrupt  who  la  an 
individual  is  forgiven  by  his  diacharge 
in  bankruptcy  of  virtually  aO  his  ttabOI- 
tles  exeq>t  his  taxes.  But  since  he  Is  not 
dlseharged  from  his  Uabfflty  for  taxes,  he 
Is  denied  the  right,  for  all  practical  in- 
tents and  purposes,  of  rehabUltotIng 
himself.  His  tax  dalms  pursue  him,  and 
they  have  become  so  enormous  of  late 
yean  that  they  deny  him  the  privilege  of 
a  new  start  tn  this  Ufa;  and  they  not  only 
follow  him  in  this  life,  but  thiey  pursue 
him  beyond  the  grave. 

The  bill  under  consideration  under- 
takes to  giva  the  individual  banknqyt  an 
opportunity  for  rehabiatation  and  to 
provide  for  an  equttalde  distrlbutkm  of 
his  estate  in  bankruptcy.  As  everyone 
knows,  claims  of  the  FMeral  Government 
for  FMeral  inccane  taxes  are  confldential 
untU  the  internal  Revenue  Service  files  a 
pul^  Hen.  And  since  the  priority  is 
available  vmder  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  Hen  is  filed,  a 
person  dealing  with  a  prospeettva  bank- 
rupt— a  bank  or  an  insurance  wmipany 
or  an  individual— can  retafai  the  finest 
lawyer  in  the  Naticm.  and  a*  him  to  as- 
certain the  financial  ability  of  the  pro- 
spective bankrupt  to  pay  any  oUlgatton 
he  loigtA  assume  in  respect  to  hbn;  and 
this  lawyer  can  search  every  avaUable 
puUio  record.  However,  since  he  doea 
not  have  access  to  the  confldential  files 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Servioe.  he  can- 
not ascertain  the  existence  of  ttw  VMeral 
tax  dalm,  and  Vtm  lawyer,  in  the  best 
of  faith,  could  report  back  to  the  would- 
be  creditor  of  the  proqiectlve  bankrupt 
that  hla  property  is  free  and  dear  from 
aU  eneumhranoes  so  far  as  ttie  puldio 
records  dladose. 

t*rBsently.  banks,  insurance  companies, 
or  other  financial  institutions,  and  indi- 
viduals deal  with  a  creditor  upon  the 
basis  of  the  infoimatton  given  them  \if 
VbOr  attorney  after  a  seardi  of  every 
reeord  avallabie.  Then,  under  the  exist- 
ing law,  if  the  creditor  inveeUgatad  ba- 
eomes  hanlnupt.  and  flies  his  petition  in 
bankruptcy,  the  fiatamal  Reranna  Serr- 
Ica  has  priority  tor  Psdetal  ineoraa  taxea 
whldli  have  originated  in  an  thnea  past, 
and  whose  exlstenca  and  whoae  amount 
was  not  revealed  anyaliera  upon  any 


record  available  to  aiv  person  other  than 
the  employeea  af  tha  Xntemal  Revenue 
Serviosh  who  oannot  disekiaa  it. 

-What  this  bin  seAs  ts  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  tha  dfimands  for  rehabin- 
tatlon  of  the  bankrupt  and  tha  Just 
claims  of  the  Federal  Oovenmient.  It 
would  provide  that  tax  dahns  originat- 
ing within  S  years  pitor  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy remain  just  as  lyalld  as  they  are 
under  existing  law. «  it  provides  where 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  filed  a 
lien,  and  thus  gtven  the  general  puhBc 
which  deals  with  the  prospective  bank- 
rupt knowledge  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  dalm,  that  those  taxes— regard- 
less of  how  kmg  they  antedated  the 
bankruptcy— are  stiU  vaUd.  Other  tax 
claims  which  originated  prior  to  3  years 
before  bankruptcy  and  which  have  not 
been  reduced  to  a  lien,  are  discharged  in 
bankruptcy  as  are  all  other  claims  if 
there  are  not  suflldent  assets  to  iwy  the 
claim*  in  a  bankrupt's  estate. 

Tha  bin  safeguards  the  Government 
against  a  dishonest  bankrupt  l)ecause  it 
provides  that  there  wlU  be  no  discharge 
of  the  tax  claim  in  bankruptcy  vakdet  any 
circumstances  if  the  iMnkrupt  has  failed 
to  file  a  Federal  income  tax  return,  or  if 
the  bankrupt  has  filed  a  ftaudulent  in- 
come tax  return. 

I  submit  that  the  bm  strikes  a  fair 
balance  by  permlttinc  the  bankrupt  to 
rehahllUate  himself  and  by  affording 
soma  measure  of  protection  to  people  who 
deal  with  a  cxaditor  on  tha  face  of  the 
pubUo  records  available  to  them  rather 
than  to  the  Oovamment  alone. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  S-year  period 
which  IRS  la  givot  to  file  a  lien  is  rea- 
sonaUe.  for  It  is  Identical  with  the  pertod 
within  which  the  Fsdo-al  Government 
has  the  right  to  asseas  taxes. 

The  bUl  is  supported  by  the  National 
Bankruptcy  Conferaice.  tha  Amerloan 
matttuto  of  Certtfled  PubUe  Aocount- 
anta.  the  American  Bar  AsMMiatkn.  the 
American  Bankera  rtsswiialKsi.  the 
Oommercial  lavw  League  of  America,  the 
Matiaoal  Association  of  Credltmen,  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Aceountanta. 
UlsafalrMU. 

This  particular  measure  has  been 
under  oonsidoatian  hr  Congress  for  10 
years.  It  haa  been  paased  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  without  a  dissenting 
vote  as  I  understand  It.  flva  thnea. 

The  bin  has  also  been  reported  unani- 
mously Iqr  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  three  Congresses,  and  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  give  Juils- 
dicUon  over  matters  of  this  Idnd  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiduy.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  Sen- 
ate Manual,  rule  2S.  subsection  (L), 
aUeh  provides  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judldaiy,  to  consist  of  18  Senators, 
Shan  have  Jurisdiction  over  aU  proposed 
legislation,  messagea.  petitions,  memo- 
rlala.  and  other  matters  relating  to 
baidcruptcy. 

Ifr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  report  of  tha 
Omunittee  on  tha  Judldaiy  beginning 
with  the  words  "The  fundamental  ptdkgr 
ct  the  Bankruptcy  Act."  on  page  X  and 
oondudlng  with  tha  end  of  the  report  on 
page  T  be  printad  In  the  Rtooaa  at  thli 
pdni 


There  batoc  no  ohjaetlon.  the  portion 
of  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Raooao.  as  follows : 


tal  policy  of  Xbm  Bankruptcr 
aeCtatoptorldaaxuaiMfar  (1)  the  tf  active 
rebAbUltottoa  of  tiM  tenkrapt  and  {%)  the 
•qultetal*  aictitbutloii  ctf  hla  aoaata  among 
bis  ondltan.  Thaae  baalc  conaldaratloiu  an 
InvolTVd  In  tha  problem  to  which  thla  bUl  la 
addreaaaa. 

VBdar  wlatliig  law  debta  tor  taxea  are  not 
•ffeetaa  by  a  diaabarga  la  banjkmptiey  (see. 
17a(l)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  11  VBX3.  S6(a) 
(1)).  SlmUarly.  taxea  are  entitled  to  a 
prlorltj  of  payment.  In  advance  of  the  pay- 
ment of  any  dividend  to  general  creditors. 
irtiMi  ta  vnllmlted  aa  to  time  (aee.  a4a(4) ,  li 
VAO.  104(a)  (4) ) .  Thla  appUea  to  aU  taxea 
whether  doe  to  Federal,  State,  or  local  gov- 
emmeata.  Althoogh  taxea  have  enjoyed  this 
^Mclal  atatua  for  many  yeara,  the  OMrmous 
Inereaaa  in  the  tax  burden  during  recent 
yean  and  the  ooBaeqnent  Impact  on  both 
the  dlstrtbutlon  vt  a  bankrupt*  a  eaUte  and 
hla  ftnamilal  k<ahabUltatlon,  require  a  modlfl- 
oatlcn  or  that  atatua. 

Tlkere  are  two  aapeeta  to  tha  problam.  The 
flrat  or  tbeae  tnvolvea  the  nondlaehargeabUlty 
of  taaaa  under  aectlon  17a(l)  of  the  praaeat 
Uw.  Frequently,  thla  preventa  an  honeat 
bat  flnaaelaUy  unfortunate  debtor  fran 
making  a  treah  atart  unburdened  by  what 
may  be  aa  overwhelming  llabUlty  for  ae- 
cnmnlated  tana.  The  luva  propoi-tten  of 
Individual  and  ooaimaralal  InooBio  now  coo- 
OTuaed  by  vaitoua  taxea  makaa  the  problem 
eaperlaUy  aenta.  nirtbarmora,  the  nondla- 
ohargaablltty  feature  of  the  Uw  oparatea  la 
a  Buuaaer  which  la  unfairly  dlaorlmlnatary 
••Blast  the  private  IndlTldnai  or  the  unln- 
oorporated  anall  liiiiim—iiaii  Although  a 
oorporate  bankrupt  U  theoretteally  not  dla- 
eharged,  the  corporation  normally  oeaaea  to 
■xlat  upon  bankruptcy  and  unaattaOed  tax 
olataaa,  aa  well  aa  all  other  natatliflftit  elatma, 
»n  without  furtlMr  reoourae  tma  tliough  tha 
anterprlee  may  oontlnue  in  a  new  oorporate 
torm. 

Tha  eommlttee  beUavea,  therefore,  that 
eonalatenoy  with  the  rahaMHtory  purpoae  of 
tha  Baakruploy  Act  aa  weU  aa  falm«B  to  ta- 
dtvlduala  liwmanda  aoma  thna  Umlt  upon  the 
eataait  or  tasaa  eaoapted  from  dlaeharge. 
The  ecounlttee  rnmgnlaaa  tha  IMt  that  dif- 
tanat  typaa  ot  taxea  praaanl  dlllaient  prab- 
leaaa  to  tax  ooUeetora.  Ite  aoenraey  oC  aooM 
types  or  tax  ratuiBa  can  ba  datamlnad  tm- 
xaadlataly.  Othera.  Uke  Income  traee,  re- 
quire warn*  time  to  audit.  Bather  than  at- 
tempt a  olaaalfleatioa  of  the  eooraaoua  variety 
of  Fadecal.  State,  municipal,  ooanty.  city,  vU- 
lage^  aad  varloua  dlatrlct  taaaa  for  the  pur- 
poae of  aataWtahing  varying  Umita  on  dls- 
ohargeablUty,  the  oonmlttee  set  a  3-ye«r 
period  for  aU  taam.  Xt  U  bellavad  that  such 
a  period  wlU  not  tmpoae  aa  iinreallatlr  or  un- 
fair buRlan  upon  the  tax  autborltlea  In 
awlltlng  retttma  and  aaaaariag  daftdenclia. 
Za  fact,  tha  period  cnlanklea  with  the  S-year 
statute  or  Umltattcma for  aiaiaa iila  in  Fed- 
eral laoaoae  tax  caaea.  The  tSet  that  tax 
elalma  for  the  S  yaara  praeedlng  bankruptcy 
WlU  not  be  dlacharged  ahoukt  aerve  to  dls- 
eonrage  reoourae  to  bankruptcy  aa  a  facUe 
device  for  evading  tax  obUgatlona.  At  the 
aame  time  U  wUl  baoome  feaalbla  for  aa  In- 
UlMatrloua  debtor  to  reeetahliah  hlmaelf  as  a 
productive  and  taxpaylng  member  of  aoclety. 
While,  under  thU  bUl,  unsecured  tax  claims 
due  aad  owlag  anare  than  S  yearn  prior  to 
baaknq>tey  would  be  dlatfiargaabla.  thare  la 
no  Intention  to  plaee  any  time  limit  on 
otherwise  vaUd  tax  Uena.  Aa  with  other 
secured  tfalana  like  mortgagee  and  oondl- 
tloaal  aalaa  eontracta.  the  purpoae  at  the  lien 
la  ta  give  the  oradltor  a  ptmiaity  lataraat 
whidi  la  Indafearible  ta  bankruptoy.  thua. 
to  tha  axtaat  that  tha  tax  anthoritlea  m^ 
aatlafy  their  dalma  out  «r  tha  aaearily  they 
hold  they  wUl  be  uaaOMted  by  the  dlaeharge 
or  tha  fact  that  the  undarlytng 
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debt  may  Include 
3-year   period   preoedlnf 
seoond  proviao  to  aectioo 


fpf  yeara  prior  to  the 
bankruptoy.  The 
L7a<l)  propoeed  by 


aectton  3  of  this  bill  em]  i  laalxee  thla  legiala- 


tlve  Intent.    There  la  nO 
the  relative  poelUon  In 
the  bankrupt'a 


Intention  to  alter 
1  he  dlatributlon  o€ 
wh  4h  la  now  given  to  a 
tax  lien  on  penonatty  fmaoocmpanled  by 
poeoesBlon  by  the  poetpo^ipment  provlalon  in 
section  67c. 

Since  the  purpoee  of  Uils  bill  Is  to  provide 
relief  for  the  financial!  jif  unfortunate  and 
not  to  create  a  tax  evasi  on  device,  section  2 
of  the  blU  speclflcalty  exi  i  pte  from  discharge 
taxea  "whtch  wore  not  •4Beeeed  In  any  caae 
in  which  the  bankrupt  wUed  to  make  a  re- 
turn required  by  law,"  pt  with  respect  to 
which  be  bad  made  a  tttUse  or  fraudulent 
return  or  which  he  bad  ( >iherwlse  attempted 
to  evade.  ' 

It  la  Interesting  to  n^e  that  under  the 
Engliah  Bankruptcy  Act  kM  the  laws  of  eev- 
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lUth  nations,  clalma 
except  for  debts 
Inat  a  statute  re- 
tbe  public  revenue. 
Kngliah  tax  pro- 
ay  certify  consent 
gllsh    Bankruptcy 
(c  60)  a.  a8(l)a,  2 
d.  thtard  edition,  p. 


admlnlatrative 

and  rent  claims 

to  landlords, 

1  credltora  may 

under  the  Bank- 


eral  of  the  Oommonw( 
for  taxea   are 
arising  from  aa  offenae 
latlng  to  any  branch  of 
Even  aa  to  theee  debta, 
vldes  that  tbe  Treasury 
to    their    discbarge.      ( 
Act,  1014  (4  and  6  Geo 
Halabury'a  lawa  of  KnglsWi 
M»)  I 

The  aeoond  aapect  of  t  ^  problem  Involves 
the  equitable  dlatributl<^^  of  the  asaeU  of 
the  bankrupt'a  estate  among  creditors. 
Under  tbe  Bankruptcy  Act,  certain  types  of 
unsecTired  claims  are  gltf  n  a  statutory  ad- 
vantage In  tbe  dlstrlbutida  of  the  bankrupts 
estate.  These  prtortty  olKlwanta  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  tbe  eMured  creditor  who 
baa  a  property  right  whltii  entities  him  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  aaaetf  [against  which  tl»e 
security  attaches.  ITae  pnarity  claimant,  on 
the  other  band  la  an  unM«ured  creditor  who, 
by  law,  as  a  matter  of  ao^lal  policy,  haa  been 
placed  In  a  position  sup^^or  to  that  of  the 
unsecured  credltora. 
expenaea.  wage  (dalma, 
where  State  law  givea  a 
are  aU  paid  before  ge: 
ahare  la  the  dlstributioi 
ruptcy  Act.  The  wage  priority  la  restricted 
to  $800  per  claimant  earned  within  3  months 
prior  to  bankruptcy.  Similarly,  the  rent 
priority  la  restricted  to  flhe  amount  due  for 
actual  uae  and  ooeupanm  within  8  months 
before  bankruptcy.  Huliaim,  there  la  no 
time  limit  under  tbe  inaeent  law  cm  the 
priority  accorded  taxee. 

The  reault  haa  freque^y  been  that  tax 
collectors,  assured  of  a  prior  dalm  on  the 
assets  of  a  falling  debtor,  laid  assured  of  the 
nondlacbargeaUllty  of  tmcoUecUble  tax 
elalma,  have  allowed  tayea  to  aecumulate 
and  reaudn  onpald  for  k  ag  perlode  of  time. 
With  tbe  proliferation  at  furw  taxea  and  the 
inereaaed  rates  of  old  tiaaa.  often  Uttle  or 
notlilng  la  left  for  dlatilbutlon  to  general 
credltora  who  provided  Booda  and  aervlcea 
to  the  baiikn4>t.  li 

The  committee  has  received  hundreds  of 
letters  from  business  flrma  all  over  tbe  coun- 
try complaining  al>out  tl^a  altuatton.  Al- 
though a  creditcr  can  iwoteet  »'«"wt'f  to 
some  degree  by  requiring  periodic  flnandal 
statementa  from  tbe  bankrupt,  there  are 
cases  In  which  the  true  extent  of  tax  llablUty 
may  not  be  known,  eve4  to  the  debtor,  aa 
where  there  are  nnsettledi 
questiona.  Nor  la  a 
a  dishonest  debtor  who 
ment  of  his  tax  nablll' 
result  In  barring  the  d( 


or  legal 
protected  from 
uea  a  falae  atate- 
Whlle  thla  may 
'a  dlediarge,  ttie 


Government  atlll  has  a  tax  priority  whlcli 

may  be  large  enough  to 

tor'a  partlclpatloa  In  tha 

debtor'a   aaaeta.     TTl 

lasne  woUM  tipptai  to 

tbe  Qovemmant  as  a 

Pvt  «C  tha  t*iT"CTBK 

Mlana  throi«a  tha  k 


elude  tha  credl- 
Ibutton  of  the 
ly.   however,   the 
mto  whether 
Itor  t»MFiiM  bear 
at  hilnaaa 
se  or  Ita  tax 


cflalma  wiileh  it  haa  allowed  to  aooumulate 
over  a  long  period  of  yecu*. 

The  committee  believes  that  Uml'Ung  tax 
priority  ta  those  taxea  which  became  due 
and  owing  within  3  years  preceding  bank- 
ruptcy adequately  aafegnarda  the  pubhe^ 
latereat  In  the  coUeetlon  of  revenuee  while 
at  the  aame  time  limiting  the  impact  of  long 
accumulated,  unaecured  tax  ciaima  on  gen- 
eral creditors.  The  impoaltloa  of  such  a  lim- 
itation will  induce  taxing  authorities  to  act 
to  prevent  Urge  acciunulatlons  of  tax  claims. 

In  establishing  what  thla  limitation  should 
be,  the  committee  waa  concerned  with  Ita 
effect  In  forcing  tax  authcrttlea  to  precipitate 
biislneeB  failures  in  safeguarding  ttie  Intereat 
of  the  Government.  For  that  reaaon.  the 
committer  rejected  tbe  1-year  limitation  on 
tx>tb  priority  and  noDdlschargeabillty  which 
waa  proposed  when  tbe  matter  was  consid- 
ered In  the  85th  Congress.  However,  the 
CQDunlttee  believes  that  a  businees  which  is 
xmable  to  meet  tax  obllgatlona  extending 
back  more  than  S  years  Is  unliktfy  to  recovw 
flnandal  viability.  The  conUnued  failure 
to  protect  the  Oovernment's  tax  Intereat  by 
instituting  liens  or  distraint  warrante  gen- 
erally reaulta  only  in  compounding  the  Ices 
suffered  by  general  cxedltocs  and  tbe  Gov- 
ernment as  wen.  Furthermore,  tbe  effect 
of  forcing  the  financial  issue  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  to  aave  the  debtor  before  his  posi- 
tion becomes  laelpleea. 

The  unlimited  prlortty  now  enjoyed  by 
taxea  In  bankruptcy  prooeedlnga  In  the 
United  Statea  la  Inconsistent  with  tbe  prac- 
tice in  moat  oommercial  oountriea.  Thus,  In 
Knglanrt  the  priority  U  limited  to  parochial 
or  other  local  taxes  (such  as  levies  on  apln- 
dlea,  water  rates,  drainage  rates,  etc.)  due 
from  the  bankrupt  at  the  date  of  bank- 
rtiptey  and  having  become  due  and  payable 
within  12  months  next  before  that  time,  and 
all  aaaeaaed  taaea.  land  taxaa.  and  property 
or  liinome  taaea  aaaeaaed  on  the  bankrupt  or 
Inaolvent  up  to  the  5tb  of  April  preceding 
bankruptcy  and  not  exceeding  In  the  whole 
1  year'a  asseaament;  and  auma  due  at  the 
date  of  bankruptcy  as  an  employer  on  ac- 
count of  tax  deductions  for  the  12  months 
next  before  that  date.  (Bngltsh  Bankruptoy 
Act  1014  (4  and  S  Geo.  8c  SO)  a.  »  (l)<a), 
(8).)  Tbe  Crown,  howwar.  haa  a  eholoa 
of  any  year  and  la  not  ooaHnad  to  tha  year 
of  aaseasment  Immediately  pracedlag  tlM 
bankruptcy.  (Se  Campbell,  Commercial 
Bank  of  Scotland  v.  Campbell  (1023) ,  10  T.C. 
685;  re  Pratt.  InUmd  Revenue  CommiBsioners 
V.  PhilUps  (1918) ,  Ch.  SaS,  O-A.;  (1080)  1  AU 
KH.  004.)  Bee  a  HaMMiry^  I«wa  at  Xng- 
land.  thhd  edition,  pages  4S»-tB7. 

Stmllariy.  in  Auatcalla.  tha  tax  prtort^  U 
limited  to  1  year  (Bankruptqr  Act.  1034  aaes. 
•<8),  84<h).  XXH  Commonwealth  Act.  SA, 
113).  In  Ptance.  there  la  a  2-year  prlortty 
for  income  tax  (Code  Oin£ral  des  Impota 
of  1950,  seca.  1030(1),  aa  amended  by  law 
of  February  7,  105S,  aee  61).  In  Oerauury 
tax  elalma  enjoy  a  1-year  priority  (Bank- 
mptey  Act  oC  UOa.  mc.  91(2).  lase 
Bfltchageactabtatt  SlS;  Arrangement  law  of 
1936.  sec.  aCiesSld.I:S21).  In  Btiglum.  the 
priority  la  for  tbe  laat  and  current  year  (7 
I^aderlcq.  Droit  Oommercial  Beige,  651.  866 
(1040)). 

Tlila  bm  la  supported  In  principle  by  the— 

Ifatlonal  Bankruptcy  Conference. 

American  matttuto  of  OertUed  Pnbtto  Aa- 
oonntantB. 

Oommerdal  Law  League  of  America. 

National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Credit  lien. 

Tha  American  Inatltute  of  Aceountanta. 

Similar  bllla  paaaed  tbe  House  In  the  86th, 
seth.  87th,  and  88tb  Congreaaea,  but  were  not 
acted  on  by  the  Senate. 

■nie  Oonunlttee  on  the  Judldary  bellerea 
that  H Jt.  S4S8  praaento  a  amat  dealraMa  aad 
neoeeaary  raaoimioa  of  tha  ooafllct  between 
tbm  dmnaarta  oT  tha  pablls  revenue  oa  the 
one  hand  and  the  vaderlytng  purpoaaa  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  on  the  other.   The  oom- 


mlttee,  therefore,  reconimenda  that  thla  btU 
be  given  favorable  conalderaUon  by  the 
House. 

The  Committee  on  tha  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate  agrees  with  the  r^«"i»"*>^n'tatlfTna  of 
tha  Ccaaanlttee  on  the  JOdldary  of  tbe  Bouae 
or  Bapraaentatlvea  In  thla  matter  and,  oon- 
aiatent  with  Ita  earlier  favmable  report  on 
tbe  companion  Senate  bill,  B.  076,  recom- 
mends it  favorably. 

In  regard  to  the  recoounendatlona  of  tbe 
Committee  on  Finance  aet  forth  in  Senate 
Report  No.  000,  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary finds  Itself  In  agreement  with,  and 
adopts,  the  minority  vlewa  of  that  committee 
opposing  those  recommendatlona  as  set  forth 
on  pages  22,  23,  and  24  of  Senate  Report 
No.  000. 

CRaifOxs  nf  xAiaiura  Law 

In  compliance  with  subaectlon  4  of  rule 
XXTX  of  tbe  standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
cbangea  In  existing  law  made  by  tbe  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  aa  follows  (exlating  law 
pnqxjaed  to  be  omitted  la  encloaed  In  black 
bracketa.  new  matter  la  printed  In  Italic, 
existing  law  In  which  no  change  la  propoeed 
la  shown  In  roman) : 

■acnoa  aa  or  thx  B&aiaanFTCT  acr 
i  1.  Creation  of  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  and 
Tlieir  Jurledlotlon.  a.  Tbe  oourta  of  the 
United  Statea  harelnbef(n«  defined  aa  courta 
of  bankruptoy  are  hereby  created  courta  of 
bankniptcy  aad  are  her^  inveated,  within 
their  reapeetlve  territorial  limits  aa  now  ee- 
tabllahed  or  aa  they  may  be  hereafter 
changed,  with  such  Jurisdiction  at  law  and 
in  equity  aa  wtU  enable  tbem  to  exerelae 
original  Jtirtadlctlon  In  prooeedinga  tmder 
tiila  Act,  In  vacation.  In  chambere,  and  dur- 
ing their  reapeetlve  terma,  aa  tltey  are  now 

or  may  be  hereafter  held,  to — 

(1)  •  •  • 

(2)  •  •  • 

(2A)  Hear  and  determine,  or  cause  to  be 
hemra  and  determined,  aay  ^aettlea  oririnp 
B8  to  tJka  mmount  or  lepattty  of  any  mtpmtd 
tas.  whether  or  not  prewiou$ly  attested, 
tohioh  Kat  not  prior  to  bankruptoy  been  oon- 
tcHed  before  aTtd  adjudioated  by  a  fudioial 
or  administrative  frfbunol  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction, and  in  respect  to  any  tax.  whether 
or  not  paid,  when  any  nteh  qrieetion  has 
been  oanteated  and  adfudiaated  by  a  ftuUetal 
or  admauafrattve  tribmsl  of  eompstant  jn- 
ritdietion  and  the  time  for  mppeal  or  review 
haa  not  expired,  to  authorize  the  receinar  or 
the  tnutee  to  prosecute  tuch  appeal  or 
review:  •  •  •. 

aacxioar  i7a<i)  or  rax  BANxacprcT  act 
1 17.  Debta  Not  Affected  by  a  Dlaeharge. 
a.  A  dlaeharge  in  bankruptcy  ahall  releaae 
a  bankrupt  from  aQ  of  his  provable  debts. 
whettier  allowable  In  full  or  in  part,  except 
aa  audi  t(l)  are  due  as  a  tax  levied  toy  the 
United  States,  or  any  State,  county,  district, 
or  anmlclpallty:]  (1)  are  taxes  wHieh  be- 
came legally  due  and  ouHng  by  the  bankrupt 
to  the  United  States  or  to  any  State  or  any 
subdivision  thereof  within  three  years  pre- 
ooMay  baafcraptcy;  Proeided,  however.  That 
a  aiai^ariye  fa  bankrupCey  shaU  not  release 
a  bahkrwpt  from  any  totes  (a)  Which  were 
not  assaesed  ta  any  ease  in  which  the  bank- 
rupt failed  to  make  a  retvjm  required  by  law. 
(b)  which  were  assessed  within  one  year  pre- 
ceding bankruptcy  *n  any  case  tn  which  the 
banhrupt  failed  to  make  a  return  required 
by  law,  (c)  whidh  were  not  reported  on  a 
return  made  by  the  bankrupt  and  whteh  were 
not  assessed  prior  to  bankrupted  by  raoaon 
of  a  prohibition  on  aasesement  pending  the 
exhaustion  of  administrative  or  judicial 
remedies  available  to  the  bonkrvpt,  (d)  with 
respect  to  which  the  bonfcrvpt  made  a  false 
or  fraudulent  return,  or  wUtfaRy  mttempted 
tn  any  tnanner  to  eoada  or  defeat,  or  (e) 
lohtah  tha  boaJhrupC  Ika*  eaOactaC  or  wtth- 
held  from  others  ae  ra^uirad  by  tha  lams  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  or  political 
anbdivtsion  thereof,  but  has  not  pMd  over; 
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bmt  m  dttehmrge  $h€M  not  b€  m  bmr  to  mn^ 
r9met»et  SMUabte  under  mppUe*ble  law  to 
'tKe  Vntted  Statu  or  to  any  State  or  anf  mb- 
dtafiMUm  thareof,  agatntt  tha  exemption  of 
the  ft^wJtrmK  «Uoioetf  by  tew  and  duly  »et 
apart  to  him  under  thU  Act;  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  a  diaOtarge  tn  b«n*- 
ruptcy  than  not  releaee  or  affect  any  ta* 
Uen. 

aacitOM  MA(4>  or  trk  aAtaamrtCT  act 

I M.  Debts  Which  Hare  Prlorltj.  a.  The 
«Ubta  to  h*T»  ptUxitj  In  KtTsno*  ot  the  pay- 
ment of  dlTldendc  to  oredltara,  and  to  be 
paid  In  tull  out  of  bankrupt  eetates.  and  the 
order  of  payment,  shall  be  (1)  *  *  * 

(8)  •  •  • 

(S)  •  •  • 

t(4)  taxes  legally  due  and  owing  by  the 
bankrupt  to  the  United  SUtee  or  any  SUte 
or  any  subdlTlalon  thereof:  Provided,  That 
no  order  shall  be  made  tor  the  payment  of 
a  tax  aaseesed  against  any  pioperty  of  the 
bankrupt  In  excess  of  the  value  of  the  In- 
terest of  the  bankrupt  estate  therein  as  de- 
termined by  the  court:  And  provided  further. 
That,  in  ease  any  question  arises  as  to  the 
amount  or  legality  of  any  taxes,  such  ques- 
tl<m  shall  be  heart  and  determlaed  by  the 
eourt:]  (4)  foxM  which  beoame  leyaUy 
diM  and  owing  by  tite  bankrupt  to  the  Vntt- 
ed State*  whiOt  are  not  releaeed  by  a  die- 
eharge  in  bankruptcy:  Provided,  however. 
That  no  priority  over  general  unteeured 
elalfiw  thall  pertain  to  taxes  not  <n«iiMfetf 
in  the  foregoing  prioHty:  And  provided 
further.  That  no  order  shall  be  made  for  the 
payment  of  a  tax  assessed  againet  any  prop- 
erty of  the  banJfcntpt  in  exeeet  of  the  value 
of  the  interaet  of  the  bankrupt  estate  there- 
in at  determined  by  the  eourt;  •  •  • 

The  PRESnXD^  OFFICE2R  (Mr. 
Baitlitt  In  the  chair).  The  Senatoi- 
f  ran  Ttaneuee. 

Mr.  aORE.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
years  the  Cknimlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance  have  been 
somewhat  at  odds  over  certain  proposed 
changes  In  bankruptcy  law  which  effect 
the  coIlectlcHx  of  taxes. 

The  distinvulahed  and  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  Just  spoken 
eloqueiitly  in  support  ot  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  able  Senator  called  to  the  atten- 
tioai  of  the  Smate  the  fact  that  the 
pending  bill  had  been  before  Congress 
for  10  years.  I  submit,  Mr.  President, 
that  that  fact  raises  aoBue  question  as 
to  ttM  advlsabiUty  of  the  bill. 

X  suggest  further  that  the  bill  has  been 
passed,  on  at  least  mm  occasion,  only  to 
be  vetoed  by  a  President 

Mr.  KRVIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  ylehir 

Mr.GORB.    Z  yield. 

Mr.  KRVIN.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  Senator  f ran  Tennessee  is  coneet 
that  a  bill  (m  this  general  subject  was 
vetoed  by  President  Elsenhowv.  that 
bin  was  drafted  much  differently  trom 
the  pending  bin;  it  was  much  more  re- 
strictive than  the  pending  bill.  No  bill 
containing  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  or 
bearing  any  strong  slmllailigr  to  this  bill, 
was  evo- vetoed. 

Mr.OORB.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  the  bill  that  was  vetoed  am- 
tained  provisions  similar  to  those  in 
the  oomMnatlon  of  bills  now  before,  or 
about  to  be  before,  the  Senate.  B  Jl.  S4S8 
and  Hit  1S6.  lliere  may,  of  course, 
have  been  some  dtfl^erenoes. 

Mr.  Preaident.  I  meak  on  behalf  (tf 
theOonmltteeonFlnanee.  I^eakwlth 


the  support  of  the  Treasury  Department 
in  its  opposition  to  the  pending  measure, 
and  in  my  vote  I  speuk.  for  the  interests 
of  the  Oovemment  and  I  b^eve  for  the 
general  taxpaying  puUic. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
been  concerned,  and  quite  properly  so, 
over  some  ttspecta  of  existing  law  with 
respect  to  priorities  given  certain  credi- 
tors in  bankruptcy  proceeding. 

Hie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
also  concerned  Itself  with  the  manner  in 
which  tax  liabilities  and  tax  liens  are 
handled  when  an  individual  or  a  corpora- 
tion goes  through  bankruptcy.  The  two 
bills  which  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary reported  deal  both  with  the 
priority  and  dischargeability  of  tax  liens 
and  tax  liabilities. 

Last  year  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary reported  favorably  S.  1912  and 
S.  976.  Those  bills  are  almost  identical 
with  the  bills  now  before  the  Senate. 
H JR.  3438  and  HJR.  136. 

Although  these  bills  were  referred  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ccmunlttee  pn  the 
Judiciary,  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  to  safeguard  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  to 
uphold  the  Integrity  of  the  voluntary 
self -assessment  mcome  tax  system  under 
which  we  operate. 

These  bills  therefore  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  for  study 
after  they  were  favorably  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Our  committee 
likewise  has  filed  a  report  which  Senators 
will  find  on  their  desks. 

The  Finance  Committee  recommenda- 
tions, which  I  BhaU  discuss  in  some  detail 
later,  would  modify  scnnewhat  the  posi- 
tion adopted  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Ft^ovrtng  the  filing  of  the  Finance 
Committee  report,  the  bills  were  referred 
once  more  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldary,  and  that  committee  has  now 
reported  the  House-passed  bills  to  the 
Senate.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  in  doing 
so,  the  Judiciary  Committee  chose  to 
ignore  the  views  expressed  and  the  posi- 
tion adopted  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

Let  me  make  this  one  point  dear  in  the 
beginning.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
proposes  to  change  existing  law.  In  some 
Instances  rather  drastleally.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  willing  to  make  aacae 
changes  in  existing  law.  but  would  not 
go  so  far  as  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
altering  the  priority  and  dischargeability 
of  taxes.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
respect  to  the  peiullng  biO. 

The  two  bills  now  under  considera- 
tion. HJEl.  136  and  H.R.  3438,  are  being 
considered  seriatim.  It  would  have  been 
preferable  from  my  standpoint  to  have 
considered  them,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, as  one.  However,  this  has  not  been 
done.  There  are  four  principal  points  of 
difference  between  the  two  oommltteee 
with  reqiect  to  these  two  bills,  two  in 
one  bill  and  two  in  the  other. 

Before  getting  into  details,  however, 
let  me  Just  point  out  that  vduntuy 
bankruptcy,  particulariy  the  nonbusinees 
variety,  has  become  a  problem  of  some 
magnitude.  It  Is  a  problem  for  the 
oourts,  for  the  creditors,  and  for  the 
tax  collector. 


Last  year,  .91  percent  of  bankruptcy 
cases  were  of  the  nonbusiness  type.  Jn- 
divlduals,  often  with  good  Incame.  but 
with  high  consumer  credit  outstanding, 
increasingly  take  what  t^pears  at  the 
moment  to  be  the  easy  way  out  from 
under  a  load  pf  high  monthly  payments 
and  unpaid  taxes. 

As  I  have  said,  the  bills  now  before  the 
Senate,  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  seek  to  change  existing  law. 
The  Finance  Committee  would  prefer  to 
minimize  some  of  these  changes. 

Here,  briefly,  are  the  four  principal 
points  of  difference  between  our  two  com- 
mittees: 

First.  The  Judldary  Committee  has 
proposed  that  assessed  but  unrecorded 
tax  liens  no  longer  be  given  a  secured 
status.  The  Finance  Committee  feels 
that  a  tax  assessed  within  1  year  prior 
to  bankruptcy  should  retain  a  secured 
status,  generally  if  the  notice  of  lien  is 
filed  within  1  year  of  the  date  of  assess- 
ment.  This  is  in  HJR.  136. 

Second.  The  Finance  Committee 
agrees  with  the  proposal  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  limit  the  priority  of  taxes 
In  bankruptcies  to  those  which  are  3 
years  old  or  less,  but  would  start  this 
period  from  the  date  of  assessment  rather 
tban  from  the  vague  concept  contained 
in  the  bill;  that  is,  when  the  taxes  be- 
come "due  and  owing."  What  is  the 
definition  of  the  term  "due  and  owing" 
for  tax  purposes?  The  adoption  of  such 
undefined  language  might  create  great 
uncertainty  in  an  area  gieat^  in  need 
of  certainty.  This  amendment  Is  in 
HJl.  3438.  ^ 

Third.  The  Finance  Committee  also 
agrees  with  much  of  the  concept  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  with  respect  to  the 
effect  a  large  tax  overhang  m^ht  have 
on  the  rehabilitation  of  a  bankrupt.  The 
Judldary  Committee  proposal  provides 
for  the  complete  discharge  of  certain 
older  taxes  in  the  case  of  bankruptcy. 
The  Finance  Committee,  while  not  favor- 
ing the  technical  disdiarge  of  taxes, 
nevertheless  would  severely  limit  the  ex- 
tent to  which  all  preliankruptcy  taxes 
may  be  collected  In  subsequent  years. 
This  is  in  HH.  3438. 

Fourth.  The  Finance  Committee  fa- 
vors a  new  provisicm,  not  an;>roved  by 
the  Judldary  Committee,  which  would 
give  a  bankruptcy  eourt  discretion  In 
the  case  of  a  voluntary  petition  In  bank- 
ruptcy to  require  the  bankrupt  to  enter 
into  a  wage  earner's  plan  for  payment  of 
part  or  all  of  his  debts.  This  is  in  HJi. 
136. 

Let  me  at  this  time  talk  about  the  two 
points  in  the  Finance  Commltte  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  3438. 

PBIOKITT  or  TAX  CXAIMS   (SBC.  S  Or  UM.  S4SS> 

Under  present  law.  State  and  Federal 
tax  claims  which  are  not  entitled  to  lien 
status  are  paid  under  the  fourth  priority, 
following  administrative  expenses,  cer- 
tain wages,  and  the  legal  eiq>enses  of  op- 
posing a  discharge. 

HA.  S4S8.  DOW  pending,  would  amend 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  tliat  taxes  "legally 
due  and  owing"  more  than  t  yean  at 
bankruptcy,  with  cortain  txeeptiooB, 
would  no  longer  be  entitled  to  priority  of 
payment  and  would  be  paid,  instead,  to- 
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gether  with  tbe  dalnit  of  genaral  credi- 
tors, i 

This  provlskm  in  iAf  bfBs  Is  prompted 
by  a  desire  to  requlrelVw  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  proeeHl  with  reaaonaMe 
expedition  in  collectkg  taxes.  It  was 
f dt  that,  too  often,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  might  be  lax  fi  taUng  coDeetlaa 
action  availalrie  to  itj  inerdy  because  It 
recognized  that  tax  jolaims,  no  matter 
how  dd.  were  entitl^f  to  a  priority  of 


payment  in  the 
The  Finance  Commdi 
potential  incentive  to 
moved  in  those  dri 
Internal  Revenue 
sonafaie  time  to  uni 
procedures  availaMe 
law.   But  the  Commit 
not  feel  that  it  diouM 
■nie  bills  provide 
status  will  be  d( 
been  "legally  due 
3  years  as  of  the 
The  meaning  of 
and  owing"  is 
not  been  determined 
Should  the  pending 
concept  of  "due 
subject  of  great 
stances.     In  fact, 
meaning  in  Federal 
can  find;  and  as  I 
provide  no  definition, 
eolleetion  procedm« 
by  the  Internal  Reven' 
tax  has  been  assessed 
is  the  earliest  time  at 
of  tax  due  Is  definitely! 

As  a  result,  tbe 
would  substitnte  the 


of  bankruptcy. 
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the  phrase  "legally  dm  i 
Finance  Committee  be  Ileves  that  S  years 
from  the  date  of  asses  onent  is  a  reason 
able  time  within  wMct  ihe  Internal  Rev 
enue  Service  may  be  pi^t  to  the  choice  of 
dther  recording  its  He  tis  or  foregoing  its 
priority  status  in  th^|  event  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Because  of  ttie 
Ing  the  possible  mei 
and  owing"  it  well 
nance  Committee-recti: 
in  the  bins  constttui 
rather  than  a  modiflc4' 

Inddentally,  it  is  Im 
whole  problem  in  its  i^i 
According  to  the  A 
the  UJ3.  Courts,  d 
eral  nonpriority  cred 
average  of  only  7% 
in  asset  cases  condudi 
ruptcy  Act.  Even  if 
entitled  to  prknity  Bta< 
"legally  due  and  owtiiT'  more  than  3 
years — were  to  have  lieen  put  Into  the 
category  at  general  not  priority  creditors, 
those  general  creditor  i  still  would  have 
realiaed  no  more  thati 
ddlar.    Oonaequently, 
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tatererts  of  thoee  oredltors.  If  aoCloes  of 
the  tax  Hens  have  not  been  filed. 

The  "legally  <tae  and  owing"  language 
In  llie  present  blDa  is  llkdy  to  ereate 
mudi  ooDftelon,  both  ki  me  operation  of 
the  internal  revenue  laws  and  In  the  ad- 
nlnlstration  ot  baiArupt  estates.  In 
eomblnatton  with  the  diseharge  provi- 
sions in  the  bills  as  amroved  by  the  JMi- 
dary  Oommlttee,  It  Is  probable,  because 
of  the  prlortty  provtatens' Ukdy  effect  on 
Internal  Revenue  Service  nottoe-flllng 
praetlees.  that  these  provlstons  woold 
adiieve  thdr  minimal  benefits  at  great 
cost  to  those  many  persons  who  o«ie  taxes 
and  do  not  become  bankrupt. 

IT  the  status  of  foorth-ptiority  tax 
elahns  is  to  be  reduced,  ttie  ammdment 
whidi  I  aliaU  offer  on  behalf  of  ttie  Fi- 
nance Committee  would  aoeompHdi  the 
task  with  a  mlnlmam  of  confusion  and  a 
minimum  of  dlsrtQJtlon  of  arrangements 
wltti  nonbankropt  tax  delinquents. 

mBCRABOZ  OV  TAZX8    (SEC.  S  OF  BJt.  3438) 

Under  present  law.  when  a  bankrupt 
recdves  a  discharge  in  bankruptcy  he  is 
discharged  from  all  provable  debts,  with 
certain  limited  executions.  Among  the 
exceptions  to  discharge  are  tax  liabili- 
ties— Including  penalties  and  interest — 
alimony  or  child  support,  liabilities  for 
certain  willful  torts,  and  debts  which 
were  created  by  fraud.  The  bfnknipt  is 
entitled  to  retain  his  property  which  is 
exempt  from  the  claims  of  his  ereditors 
under  State  or  Federal  law.  Howev^, 
this  exempt  property  is  subject  to  unpaid 
Federal  tax  claims. 

H.R.  3438  would  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  to  provkie  that,  subject  to  cer- 
tain exceaHkMss.  the  tax  liabilities  of  the 
bankrupt  which  were  *']egaUy  due  and 
owing"  for  a  period  of  3  years  or  more 
prior  to  the  bankmptcy  would  be  dis- 
charged. 

The  Finance  Cammlttee  agrees  with 
the  Jodldsry  Committee  that  the  denial 
of  any  discharge  of  taxes  often  makes  it 
difficult  for  a  bankrupt  to  rebabtlttate 
tahnaelf .  However,  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
is  also  intended  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Just  debts.  As  I  have  said,  taxes 
are  not  the  only  debts  which  may  not  be 
discharged  in  bankruptcy.  Taxes,  like 
the  other  nondisehargeabte  debts,  are  in- 
VDhmtacy— that  U.  the  CkMPemment  dM 
not  knowingly  lend  the  taxpayer  any 
money  or  knowingly  extend  any  ci«dit. 
The  Oovemment  became  a  creditor  sim- 
ply because  the  taxpayer  dkl  not  pay  his 
taxes.  Aoeordingty.  the  Fbtanee  Com- 
mittee believes  that  the  deslrabiltty  of 
rehabilitating  a  bankrupt  by  discharge  of 
his  taxes  must  be  balanced  against  the 
adverse  effects  which  would  be  created 
tay  the  discharge  provision  presently  in 
the  bill. 

One  can  imagine  circumstances  a^wl 
situations  in  whiefa  tfats  invttattan  to  dis- 
charge tax  liability  might  be  converted 
into  a  very  profitable  scheme. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Fhianee  Com- 
mittee that  this  discharge  proviakm 
wouU  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  tax- 
payer xaoM$  and  that  this  is  an  Im- 
portant consideratloa  in  a  adf-asscM- 
ment  system.  To  Illustrate,  let  na  sap- 
pose  a  very  sueeessful  profieBslanal  ath- 
lete goes  through  bankruptcy  and  la  i 


charged  trom  very  large  Federal  Ineame 
tax  liabilities  aridng  t  yean  eartler.  A 
year  after  the  banknvtey  lie  Is  active 
again  and-  makes  a  lange  ■M«^?^y«t  cf 
mney.  The  aewmapen  vookl  give  wide 
pnblldty  to  the  fact  that  the  Okilted 
States  cannot  reach  tids  moneT  for  back 
taxes  no  matter  how  large  his  liability 
might  have  been. 

Additionally,  trom  fiscal  ISM  to  fiscal 
196S  voluntary  itralgtit  bankruptdes  in- 
creased 59  peicent— flran  94.414  to 
l49.8ao-^hlle  involuntary  straight 
bankruptcies  increased  only  1.6  per- 
cent—from  1.29e  to  1317.  This  Is  dls- 
cloeed  by  the  AdmlnlBtrattve  OflBee  of 
the  UJ3.  Courts.  "Tables  of  Bankmptcy 
StaUattes."  June  SO,  1965,  pi«e  fi.  In 
view  of  this  treaendoas  trend  towaitl 
vofamtary  banknvtqr.  It  does  not  seem 
pradeirt  to  pravUe  potential  bsaricruj>ts 
with  the  addttkmal  ii^^^ftitit^f  of  bdng 
aUe  to  get  rid  of  old  tax  UabOltles  eom- 
pietdy. 

In  view  of  these  condderattons,  the 
Finance  Onumiiawe  reooaomends  an 
amendment  wtilefa  oonttnues  tte  bank- 
rupt's prevloady  Inclined  tax  OabOlties 
but  subatantlally  ttmlts  the  coUectlaa  of 
these  dates.  In  gennml,  the  Finance 
ConmltteelB  aaaendmoit  would  Umlt  the 
cdlectlon  of  prebankrupfeey  taxes  from 
individnals  In  the  following  way:  The 
bankrupt  would  be  reqalred  to  pay  the 
Federal  Oovemment  in  any  one  year  ao 
more  than  10  petvent  of  what  he  cur- 
rently haa  remaining  after  taxes— that 
la.  10  percent  of  his  Federal  taxable  In- 
oome — after  exemptions  and  dedne- 
tlons— minus  his  Federal  Income  tax. 
However,  the  banknmtey  court  would  be 
authoitaed  to  set  a  higher  figure  in  ap- 
propriate cases — as,  for  example,  where 
the  taxpayer  was  likely  to  reodve  large 
amounts  of  tax-exempt  income.  These 
payments  would  eonttaue  only  nntfl  the 
prebankruptey  taxes  were  entlrdy  paid 
off.  State  and  tocal  taxtag  aathorttles 
would  be  Umtted  to  6  percent  eadi  year, 
unless  the  court  authocixed  a  greater 
amowit.  Kven  the  bankrupt's  estate 
would  be  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
unlike  present  law  which  makes  the  un- 
paid prebaBkroptey  taxes  a  liability 
which  must  be  paid  in  fun  even  if  It 
means  that  the  hein  get  nothing. 

The  Finance  Oonmlttse  has  brought 
to  the  Senate  a  proposed  amendment 
which  Is  reasonable  In  aU  regards  and 
generous.  It  would  not  disdiazge  tax 
babUitles.  nor  does  the  rommittee  Udnk 
It  should,  but  it  does  Itelt  the  extent  to 
which  the  Oovemment  can  require  pay- 
ment. 

Mr.  EOMO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Preal- 
deiit,  will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yldd? 

Mr.  OORB.  I  am  happy  to  yidd  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  as- 
sume a  case  wbeie  an  outstanding  ath- 
lete, who  was  making  a  large  amount  of 
money  from  fats  pencnal  Incame,  was 
hedtant  to  sign  a  contract  to  viaw  i 
baU  ior  aaoUMr  year.  In  maeh  a 
adght  bo  not  Im  hedtant  to  dgn  a  con- 
tract to  pUgr  baseball  for  anotfaer-'year 
tf  be  wmated  to  make  a  amtfl  «m«p»«»t> 


the  large  Income  he  could  make  playing 
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b—eball  mlcht  Increase  the  itie  of  the 
alimony  wttlementf 

In  a  MOMH^iat  similar  sttuatkn  a  good 
professlcaial  athlete  might  hare  run  up 
a  larse  tax  bill  but  have  am  assets  to  pay 
it.  Let  us  assume  that  his  earning  ca- 
pacity is  enough  to  pay  these  taxes  off  in 
a  single  year.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  see  any  partleular  reason 
why  we  should  permit  him  to  discharge 
from  his  tax  ohligatlons  by  ▼oluntwUy 
going  into  bankruptcy  if  he  had  great 
earning  capacity  and  if  lie  chose  to  con- 
tinue his  professlan  ot  athletics;  he 
could  go  ahead,  and  discharge  his  obli- 
gatlan  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Oovemment 
in  1  year? 

Mr.  aoRE.  I  do  not  see  the  Justifica- 
tion for  such  a  proposal.  Neither  did 
any  member  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
The  Judiciary  Oommlttee  proposes  this 
kind  ot  raUef .  or  this  kind  of  lo(H>hoIe. 

Mr.  ixmo  of  Lovlsiana.  We  sought  to 
work  out  the  kind. of  proposal  which 
would  provide  relief  where  relief  ap- 
peared to  be  appropriate,  but  to  deny  it 
in  eases  where  it  was  not  amnoprlate. 

Mr.  OORK.  The  able  Senatw  has  ac- 
curately described  the  sentiment  ot  the 
Finance  Committee,  which  recognises  the 
problem  at  which  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee was  aiming  and  for  which  it  sought  a 
solution.  The  Finance  Committee  is  not 
unsympathetic  with  it.  but  we  feel  that 
our  amendment  reflects  all  the  in- 
terests InTolved.  those  of  the  general  tax- 
paying  public  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, as  well  as  those  of  the  bankrupt. 
Also,  the  concept  of  "due  and  owing" 
presents  a  difficult  technical  problem. 

Does  the  Senator  know  if  the  term, 
"legally  due  and  owing"  has  any  mean- 
ing in  our  tax  law? 

Mr.  LONG  ot  Louisiana.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  does. 

Mr.OORX.  Z  am  advised  by  those  who 
make  it  a  profession  to  know,  that  this 
term  has  no  established  meatUng  in  our 
tax  law.  However,  the  Senate  Is  about  to 
pass  upon  a  bill  containing  such  a  con- 
cept notwitlyrtandlng  the  fact  that  the 
revenue  of  the  United  States  win  be  ad- 
veraely  atfeeted  in  many  Instances. 

Mr.  CURTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.OORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  It  not  boU  down  to 
this,  that  tf  we  enaot  the  Judiclazy  Com- 
mittee's btil  without  the  amendment  of 
ihe  FInanoe  Committee,  we  wiU  provide 
a  very  serious  and  far-reaching  tax  loop- 
hide:  that  we  can  still  attain  the  objec- 
tive which  the  Judiciary  Committee 
aeeks  by  accepting  the  FInanoe  Com- 
mittee's amendment,  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  creating  additional  loopholes 
in  taxes  in  the  field  of  bankruptcy;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  OORK.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  accurately  stated  the  prob- 
lem. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee—and  it  is  certainly  my  view— that 
the  Judlelaiy  Committee  proposal  goes 
too  far.  T%0  FInanoe  Committee  is  will- 
ing to  go  very  fur.  and  very  generously, 
I  bdleve.  In  tnataasnt.  but  It  is  anwUUng 

to  go  to  the  SKtsat  propoMd  in  the  pend- 
ing Mil. 


Mr.  CURTSEL  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
acticm  Is  taken  at  this  time,  a  time  when 
many  people  are  concerned  about  the 
great  increase  in  bankruptcies,  and  11 
there  are  abuses  there,  we  aeoderate  the 
rate  of  abuse? 

Mr.  GORE.  We  certainly  Invite  large 
abuse.  I  am  sure  that  it  would  invite  a 
greater  volume  of  abuse. 

Mr.  CURTTS.  The  bankrui>tcy  law, 
thei>-^)erhM»  I  am  oversimplifying  it, 
but  I  believe  It  is  true — ^was  enacted  so 
that  individuals  who  went  into  badness 
and  were  faced  with  insunnountable 
debts  might  have  an  opportunity  to  start 
again. 

Mr.  GORB.  At  the  present  time,  in 
soma  instances,  the  bankruptcy  law  is 
not  being  used  to  rescue  people  from  en- 
t«i>rises  which  ran  into  a  stone  wall  and 
have  coUeoted  a  slsable  debt.  The  bank- 
ruptcy law,  at  the  present  time.  Is  being 
used  by  individuals  who  have  Overex- 
tended their  credit,  on  their  Installment 
payment  contracts,  I  should  say,  and  to- 
day we  are  making  it  possible  for  per- 
haps some  of  them  to  take  bankruptcy 
for  a  particular  reason— that  is.  a  large 
unpaid  tax  liability.  They  might  still 
have  their  great  earning  potential,  and 
that  earning  iwtentlal  might  become 
real. 

Mr.  CURTTS.    Very  likdy. 

Mr.  OGRSL  And  yet  that  tauUvldual 
could,  under  the  pending  bill,  if  it  be- 
comes law,  completely  eecaf>t  all  of  his 
tax  liability,  to  the  extent  mwe  than  S 
years  old,  however  large,  and  over  how- 
ever l(mg  a  period  ot  time  it  had  been 
incurred. 

Mr.  CURTTS.  And  it  is  not  necessary 
to  do  that  in  order  to  reach  the  objective 
which  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  seek- 
ing to  reach. 

I  believe  the  Finance  Committee 
amendment  will  not  do  violence  to  what 
the  Judiciary  Committee  is  contending 
for,  but  at  the  same  time  will  provide 
some  protectkm  to  inwvmt  persons  from 
escaping  their  tax  liabiUty. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shaU  yield  In  Just  a 
moment. 

The  Senate  FInanoe  Committee  be- 
lieves that  the  provisicm  which  the 
Finance  Committee  is  proposing  will  be 
Just  as  effective  as  the  presmt  bill  In 
permitting  what  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  referred  to  as  "an  honest  but 
financially  unfortunate  debtor"  to  make 
"a  fresh  start  unburdened  by  what  may 
be  an  ovem^riming  liability  for  accu- 
mulated taxes." 

The  FInanoe  Committee  believes  its 
amendment  would  be  fair,  and  sufll- 
dently  generous,  but  would  not  go  so  far 
as  to  permit  a  bankrupt  to  avoid  tax 
Uahllity. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  tiie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska asked  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see a  question  as  to  whether  the  amend- 
ment has  the  same  objective  as  the  bUl 
over  which  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
Jurisdiction. 

Ik  it  not  true  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  two  prcHXisala,  tn 


that  the  Judiciary  Committee  would  give 
a  bankrupt  his  discharge  when  his  assets 
were  InsufBdent  to  pay  those  taxes 
which  had  accrued  more  than  3  years 
before  bankruptcy,  imless  there  had  been 
ataxUm  filed? 

Mr.  CURTTS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
answer  that  question? 

Mr.  GORB.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTTS.  As  soon  as  the  tax  lien 
is  filed  very  often  the  iiuUvidual  is 
handicapped  so  he  cannot  carry  on  his 
business.  Consequently,  before  a  lien  is 
filed  the  directors  of  the  Internal 
Revalue  Service  often  work  out  a  credit 
arrangement  so  the  man  can  carry  on 
his  business  and  at  that  same  time  work 
off  the  tax  load. 

If  the  two  bills  are  passed,  the  taxing 
authorities  or  the  Government  may  be 
forced  to  immediately  file  Federal  tax 
liens  that  will  handicap  people  in  carry- 
ing on  their  businesses.  Sometimes  tax 
claims  are  litigated 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  if  they  are  litigated, 
they  are  a  matter  ctf  public  record. 

Mr.  CURTTS.  The  Government  will 
file  liens  and  the  businesses  will  be  bank- 
rupt. They  will  be  handicapped  In  mak- 
ing contracts  'and  in  canring  on  their 
businesses. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  ^  Mr.  President,  my  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  Is: 
Would  not  the  pending  bill  grant  a  dis- 
charge as  to  all  tax  claims  which  were 
due  more  than  3  years  before  bankruptcy, 
except  those  which  have  been  reduced  to 
liens? 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
by  saying  that  the  Finance  CcHnmittee 
amendment  will  not  encourage  taxpay- 
ers to  undergo  bankruptcy  in  order  to 
wipe  out  their  back  taxes.  This  is  a 
probable  result  of  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  will  also  avoid  the  very  real 
danger,  created  by  the  present  bill,  of 
damaging  general  taxpayer  morale. 
Consider  the  case  where  a  high  bracket 
taxpayer,  in  the  public  eye,  as  has  been 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long],  under  the  Judiciary 
amendment  he  can  in  effect  thumb  his 
nOse  at  his  tax  liabilities  which  are  more 
than  3  years  old. 

Also,  it  wUl  avoid  the  confusion  in- 
volved in  im^kctiog  into  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  the  concept  of  "legally  due 
and  owing,"  which  advocates  of  the  bill 
concede  has  no  clear  tax  meaning  in 
present  law. 

Aedbrdingly,  the  Finance  Committee 
recommends  adoption  of  its  amendments. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  know  that  Federal  in- 
come taxes  are  due  on  the  ISth  of  April 
each  year?  We  are  r«ninded  over  the 
nKUo  for  3  months  before  that  date  that 
taxes  are  due  and  owing  on  the  15th  of 
April  each  year.  And  when  taxes  are  due 
<m  April  IS,  they  are  due  and  owing 
on  April  15,  imless  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  grants  an  extensicm. 

MllUons  of  Americans  know  that  taxes 
are  legally  due  and  owing  on  the  15th  of 
April.  The  definition  of  "legally  due  and 
owing"  is  certalBly  clear  to  most  tax- 
payers, and  It  shetdd  be  clear  to  the  In- 
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and  the  Finance 

itlngulshed  and 
Carolina  is  an 
legislator,  so 


to  the  Senator 
^resident,  it  is  true 


able  that  he  knows  «  e  cannot  with  pru' 
dence  enact  laws  on  ithe  basis  of  radio 
appeals.  We  are  deaUng  with  the  tech- 
nical question  of  defining  the  meaning 
of  certain  words  inllaw.  The  phrase 
"legally  due  and  owi^"  is  for  tax  pur- 
poses, uncertain,  vakue.  and  open  to 
many  interpretations]! 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.]  president,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.   GORE.     I  yii 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTTS.    Mr         

that  on  the  15th  day  jdf  April,  most  tax 
payers  owe  somethlifi:,  as  part  of  the 
current  payment  progkiim.  But  the  taxes 
may  not  be  assesseq  until  a  finding 
that  takes  a  long  tiitiie  after  that;  and 
that  is  the  only  time  that  they  are  due 
and  owing  in  the  sense  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  proceed!  to  collect  them. 

Mr.  GORE.  Certaliily.  There  is  also 
the  problem  of  whAk  do  withholding 
taxes  become  due  andk>wlng?  Are  they 
due  and  owing  when  mhey  must  be  paid 
during  the  year  or  in 'the  following  year 
when  the  return  is  tiled?  What  about 
taxpayments — one  m4]te8  declarations  of 
estimated  tax?  Are  t^ey  due  and  owing 
when  declared  or  wlMn  the  tax  return 
is  filed  the  next  year? '  In  addition,  when 
are  taxes  due  and 
amount  is  only  dete 


years  by  a  court 

Just  what  does 
submit  that  the 
clary,  composed  of 
yers  though  It  is,  in 
has  made  a  mistake. 
Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.    I  yiel 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Does 
Tennessee  say  that 
the    1,000-page    vol 
1954 — namely,  the 
enue  Code — and  dete 
are  due  and  owing? 
Mr.  GORE.    Mr 


owing   when   the 
in  subsequent 
tion? 
term  mean?    I 
Ittee  on  the  Judl- 
.t  and  able  law- 
tax  law 

esident,  will  the 


tie  Senator  from 

I  one  can  refer  to 

we  passed   in 

I  Internal  Rev- 

le  when  taxes 

lident,  I  answer 


the  Senator  by  8ayinf(  they  cannot  find 


means  there  be- 

'enue  Code  uses 

,ther  than  "due 

to  the  desk 

'esident,  will  the 


out  what  that  phr; 
cause  the  Internal 
the  term  "assessment' 
and  owing." 

Mr.  President,  I 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr. 
Senator    yield    one    i^oment    further? 
Then  I  shall  not  bother;  him  any  more. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield.}      - 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Ditemal  Revenue 
Code  says,  in  effect,  that  taxes  are  due 
and  payable  on  the  ISth  day  of  April 
following  the  preceding  year.    If  you  do 


are  subject  to 


not  pay  them  then.  , 
penalties  as  of  that  da 

Mr.  GORE.  That  1^  hot  the  language 
used  in  the  Internal  lUf  enue  Code.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Codf  uses  the  term 
"assessment"  and  thai  term  has  a  well 
defined  meaning  in  the  tax  law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouMana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  y  ^? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  jMt 
from  T.nnifjnng      '^     ~ 


to  the  SenatcMT 


Ihfr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  thing 
that  confuses  me  on  that  phrase  is.  are 
we  talking  about  taxes  the  taxjfayet  ad- 
mits he  owes,  or  taxes  the  Government 
thinks  he  owes,  when  we  talk  about  taxes 
due  and  owing? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  not  clear.  I  sub- 
mit, Mr.  President,  that  this  bill  should 
be  amended.  I  repeat  that  the  Fhiance 
Committee  recognizes  that  a  problem 
exists.  It  is  sympathetic  with  the  prob- 
lem. It  wishes  to  go.  with  generosity 
and  fairness,  a  long  way  toward  an 
amelioration  of  that  problem.  But  it  is 
imwilllng  to  support  a  provision  which 
permits  a  bankrupt  to  completely  avoid 
all  of  his  tax  liabilities,  more  than  3 
years  old,  or  to  write  into  law  an  invita- 
tion to  become  a  bankrupt  for  tax  avoid- 
ance purposes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senatcn-  jrield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  submit  an  amend- 
ment first. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
modified  amendment  and  ask  that  it  as 
modified  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Tetmessee  wish  the 
amendment  to  be  read  in  full? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  reported  and  considered  as  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Tetmessee  proposes  an  amendment 
Identified  as  No.  493. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Gorx 
is  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT   NO.   403,   AS   MODmED 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  0,  strtke 
out  all  through  line  10,  on  page  3  (section 
2  of  the  bill)  and  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  a.  (a)  Section  17  of  Euch  Act.  aa 
amended   (11  tTB.C.  35),  la  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  clauae  (1)  of  aub- 
dlTlalon  a  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"  '(1)  are  due  aa  a  tas  (including,  whether 
provable  or  allowable,  any  Interest,  additional 
amount,  addition  to  tax,  or  assessable  pen- 
^ty),  penalty,  or  forfeiture  to  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof;' 
and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oUowlng  new  subdivision : 

""b.  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragn^h 
(3)  oS  this  subdivision,  in  the  case  of  a  l>ank- 
rupt  who  is  an  Individual,  any  debt  for  a  tax 
(including  any  Interest,  additional  amount, 
addition  to  tax,  or  assessable  penalty) ,  or  for 
any  other  penalty  or  any  forfeiture  arising 
under  the  tax  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State  or  subdivision  thereof,  which  Is 
allowable  In  a  proceeding  under  this  Act 
which  la  impald  upon  the  termination  at 
such  proceeding  shall  be  collectible  (A)  In 
the  case  of  a  tax  imposed  by  the  United 
States,  only  In  the  amounts  and  in  the 
manner  prescribed  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964,  and  (B)  In  the  case  of  a  tax 
In^KMed  by  a  State  or  a  subdivision  thereof, 
only  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  aiq>U- 
cable  State  law  and  (mly  in  an  amount  each 
year  during  the  lifetime  of  the  bankrupt  not 
In  excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  S  percent  at 
the  difference  between  the  taxable  Income 
of  such  Individual  (as  determined  for  pur- 
poses of  sectton  8878(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  and  the  tax  impoeed 
by  chapters  1  and  3  of  such  Code  for  the 
preceding  taxable  year  (as  so  determined), 
or  not  In  excess  of  such  larger  amount  as  the 
court  may  order  under  this  Act,  and  only  In 
an  amount  after  the  death  of  the  bankrupt 


not  in  excess  of  6  percent  of  the  difference 
between  the  taxable  estate  of  the  bankrupt 
(as  determined  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964)  and  the  tax  Imposed  by  chap- 
ter 11  o<  such  Code  on  the  estate  of  the 
bankrupt.  If  taxes  Imposed  by  two  or  more 
States  or  their  subdlvlsl(»is  are  collectible 
under  the  preceding  sentence,  the  taxes  Im- 
posed by  each  State  and  Its  subdlvlstons  shall 
be  eoUecUble  pro  rata  with  the  taxes  of  each 
other  State  and  its  subdivisions.  This  sub- 
division shall  not  be  a  bar  to  any  runedles 
available  under  applicable  law  to  the  United 
States,  or  to  any  State  or  any  subdivision 
thereof,  against  the  exemption  of  the  bank- 
rupt allowed  by  law  and  set  apart  to  him 
under  this  Act,  against  any  property  aban- 
doned by  the  trustee,  or  against  any  property 
owned  by  the  bankrupt  on  the  date  of  bank- 
ruptcy which  is  not  administered  in  bank- 
ruptcy for  any  reason. 

"  '(3)  This  subdlvUlon  b  shaU  not  be  appU- 
cable  to  any  tax  (Including  any  interest, 
additional  amount,  addition  to  tax,  or  aasees- 
able  penalty) ,  or  to  any  other  penalty  or  any 
forfeiture  arising  under  the  tax  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof,  (A)  with  respect  to  which  the  bank- 
rupt made  a  false  or  fraudulent  ret\irn  with 
the  intent  to  evade,  (B)  which  the  bankrupt 
wUIfully  attempted  in  any  manner  to  defeat 
or  evade.  (C)  which  was  assessed  in  any  case 
In  which  the  bankrupt  failed  to  file  a  return 
required  by  law,  (D)  which  was  assessed  in 
any  case  to  whltdi  section  6601(e)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
material  omissions  from  returns),  or  similar 
provisions  of  the  law  of  any  State  or  sub- 
division thereof,  was  ^plicable,  or  (E)  which 
the  bankrupt  was  required  to  collect  and 
withhold  from  others.' " 

(b)  Section  8878  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  impald  claims  In 
bankruptey  and  receiverships)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection 
(c)  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  subsection : 
"(b)  iNKvnmAi.  Bankxitpts. — 
"(1)  LiMXTATioN. — ^If  an  individual  la  ad- 
judicated a  bankrupt  in  any  liquidating 
proceeding  under  the  Bankruptey  Act,  any 
portion  of  a  claim  tor  taxes  allowable  in  such 
proceeding  which  U  unpaid  after  the  ter- 
mination of  such  proceeding  shall  be  paid  by 
the  taxpayer  without  notice  and  demand  In 
annual  amoimte  as  provided  In  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  Amount  or  annual  payments. — The 
amoimt  of  each  annual  payment  which  the 
taxpayer  is  required  to  pay  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  an  amoimt  equal  to  10  percent  at  the 
difference  between  the  taxpayer's  taxable 
Income  (as  determined  under  chapter  1)  for 
the  preceding  taxable  year  and  the  taxes 
Imposed  on  the  taxpayer  under  chapters  1 
and  3  for  such  preceding  taxable  year,  or 
"(B)  If  larger,  the  amount  spedfled  by 
an  order  of  the  court  which  adjudicated  the 
proceeding  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 
For  pxtrpoees  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  tax- 
payer's taxable  Income  from  the  preceding 
taxable  year,  and  the  tax  Impoeed  by  chapter 
1  of  such  year,  shall  be  determined  without 
regard  to  any  loss  or  credit  which  may  be 
carried  back  to  such  year. 

"(3)  Teeatmxnt  as  new  tax. — For  purposes 
of  this  subtitle,  the  amoxint  of  each  annual 
payment  required  to  be  paid  under  this  sub- 
section shall,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate — 

"(A)  be  treated  as  a  tax  Imposed  by 
chapter  1  with  respect  to  the  taxable  income 
of  the  taxpayer  for  the  preceding  taxable 
year,  and 

"(B)  be  paid  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lations. 

"(4)  Rg.EiiiE  or  UABiurT  roE  is^uinc- 
BOPTCT  TAXBE. — For  purposes  of  this  title 
(otber   than   this   EubMcUon   and   EeeiaoQ 
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991*).  aa  ladlvlfliial  who  la  MljQ«cated  » 
tmokrvg^  la  say  UqntaUrtlnc  proow<ttB(  na- 
tf«r  tiM  Baakrapiay  Aet  atwll  iw  ralsMad 
fMta  llmbiltty  tor  pmjwmai  ot  aU  tans  <la- 
eladlac  latrat»  MrtitKwl  aaMuata.  mMI- 
tkxu  to  tax,  and  aaMMaMa  panaltlM)  Im- 
,IKMed  br  tbto  tttia  wbleh  ai«  aUovabto  la 
racb  pncMdiavi  aad  which  ara  unpaid  aftar 

tha  tanalaattoa  of  aoeh  praooadlair- 

"(6)  VicuiHwa.— Ttala  attbaeettoa  ahall 
aoaivpiy— 

"(A)  to  any  amount  c(«aeted  from  th« 
•aampttaa  of  th«  taxpayar  aUowcd  by  law 
and  aat  i^tart  to  blm  ondcr  tba  Bankruptcy 
Act.  from  any  of  tha  taxpayer^  proparty 
•^andonad  by  bla  tnutee  in  l>ankniptcy,  or 
from  aay  of  tha  taxpayer's  propatty  whl^ 
waa  ownad  by  blm  on  th«  data  of  bankruptcy 
aad  wbloh  waa  not  admtnlstared  In  bank- 
ruptey  fbr  aay  reaaoa; 

"(B)  to  any  Ux  with  raapaet  to  which 
tha  taxpayer  made  a  falaa  or  fraud\ilent 
ratura  with  tba  Intent  to  erade; 

"(C)  to  any  tax  which  the  taxpayer  wUl- 
fully  attempted  la  aay  manner  to  defeat  or 
erade; 

"(D)  to  any  tax  asseaaed  In  any  caae  In 
which  the  taxpayer  f  aUed  to  file  a  return  re- 
quired by  law; 

"(XL  to  any  tax  asaeeaed  In  any  eaaa  to 
whl«l)(  aecUon  6501(e)   waa  applicable;  and 

"{r\  to  any  tax  which  the  taxpayer  waa 
required  to  coUact  aad  withhold  from 
oUtan." 

(c)(1)  Subehapiar  O  of  chapter  11  of 
the  Internal  Beranua  Coda  of  18M  (relatlnc 
to  aetata  tax)  U  amended  by  Inaartlnc  at 
the  and  thereof  the  foUowlnc  new  aactlon: 

"Sac.  S310.  LiABtLrrr  or  Estar  fob  UNram 

BANKatTFTCT    CLAIMS. 

XT  the  decedent  waa  adjudicated  a  bank- 
rapt  In  any  Uquldattng  proceeding  imder 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  any  portion  of  a 
elaha  deaerltMd  la  aeetloa  687S(b)(l)  la  ua- 
pald  at  the  date  of  hla  death,  the  executor 
of  the  decedenfa  eatata  ahall  pay  to  the 
T7nlted  Statea  an  amonat  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  tba  difference  betweea  the  value  of 
the  taxable  aetata  of  the  decadent  and  the 
amount  of  any  tax  impoaed  by  this  chapter, 
or  to  the  amotint  of  the  unpaid  claim,  whlch- 
ever  la  leaeer,  la  sattafaetloa  of  aueh  dalra. 
For  purpoaea  of  aubtltia  P.  auch  amouat 
ahaU  ba  treated  ai  an  additional  tax  Impoaed 
by  this  tttle." 

(3)  The  table  of  sectlona  for  aubchapter 
C  of  chapter  11  of  the  Internal  Rerenue  Code 
of  19S4  la  amended  by  addlnf  at  the  end 
thereof. 

"See.  aaiO.  UablUty  of  eaUte  for  unpaid 
bankruptcy  dalnu." 
Ob  pa«a  t.  Una  IS,  *>tff'"-tng  with  "taxaa" 
atarlka  out  aU  thrcuich  "baakruptey"  la  Una 
16  aad  Inaert.  tha  foUowiac:  "taaea  (Ineludiac 
aay  iataraat.  addltloaal  aorauat.  additloa  to 
tax.  or  aaaaaaabta  penal^  aUowabIa  under 
aubdlvtaloa  j  of  aactloa  67  of  thia  Act)  dua 
to  tha  Ualtad  Btataa  or  to  any  State  or  aub- 
dlvlaloa  thaieoC  which  aaa  aaaaeaed  on  or 
after  tha  data  of  baakruptey.  or  which  were 
■miMia  irtthin  three  yaam  prior  to  the  data 
of  baakruptey  aad  with  raapeet  to  which  ao 
aotice  of  a  ilea  baa  baaa  Alad  prior  to  such 
date;". 

tax.  aORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  NatrmalEA. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Ur.  Prtddent.  under 
present  law.  unpaid  State  and  Pederal 
tax  elates  are  not  dladiargeable  In 
benkrapter-  "nie  Plnanee  Ooamlttee  It 
in  eotnplete  acreement  wttfa  the  Jbdl- 
ciaiy  Committee  that  this  rule  should  be 
revised  to  pttmtt  rehaWHtatlon  of  the 
bankrupt  But  the  bill  before  u»— HJL 
S4M  and  the  8«Mle  verrioB.  8.  WH. 
whieh  are  aubataottany  te  atrrnnwit 
weuM  dieefaarce  fen  banlDvptey  an  un- 
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paid  taxes  more  than  3  years  old,  irould 
oonstitvte  Ux  too  broad  a  refMon. 

In  attempting  to  achieve  the  praise- 
worthy aim  of  rehabilitating  tfeBnqiient 
taxpayers  who  have  gone  bankrupt,  the 
bill  would  have  two  extreme  underir- 
able  results. 

First.  It  would  create  a  broad  avenue 
by  which  delinquent  taxpayers  could 
avow  paying  their  proper  shares  of  State 
and  Federal  tax  revenue. 

Second.  By  providing  an  obvious 
escape  hatch  fbr  tax  dodgers,  it  would 
undermine  the  mwale  of  the  millions  of 
taxpayers  who  are  paying  their  fair 
share  of  the  Nation's  large  revenue 
needs. 

I^  me  niustrate.  Suppose  a  spec- 
ulator enjoys  great  success  for  several 
years,  but  then  falls  upon  hard  times. 
His  troutrtes  are  compounded  because  he 
has  not  paid  the  full  amount  of  State  tax 
and  Federal  tax  on  his  profits  In  his  good 
years.  His  tax  liabilities  are  large — too 
large  for  him  to  handle  with  his  few 
assets  not  yet  dissipated  In  speculation. 
The  bill  before  us  wotild  enable  such  a 
taxpayer  to  avoid  his  legitimate  tax  lia- 
bilities by  resorting  to  bankruptcy. 
Bankruptcy  would  wipe  those  UablUtles 
out  completely— even  If,  after  bank- 
ruptcy, the  taiQMyer  once  again  realized 
very  large  profits.  The  unfairness  and 
imdeslrablllty  of  such  a  result  Is  obvious. 

I  wish  at  this  ix>lnt  to  read  a  portion 
<rf  a  letter  printed  In  the  hearings  that 
were  conducted  on  Augxist  5.  1965.  The 
letter  was  written  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Federal  Liens  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  Mr.  Lau- 
rens WlUhuns,  at  Omaha  and  Washing- 
ton.   It  reads  as  fellows: 

D«A8  ^XMAToa  CuxTis:  I  kaow  of  your  long- 
standing intereat  In  redaral  tax  Uens  and 
their  impact  on  the  buaineai  community. 
Similarly,  you  know  of  my  long- continued 
elforta  to  help  try  to  bring  about  aoiend- 
menta  which  would  modernlae  the  potions 
of  tixe  Internal  Revenue  Coda  dealing  with 
Federal  tax  Uena  (and  related  procedural 
proviatoHB).  Therefore,  I  should  expresa  to 
you  my  deep  concern  about  portions  of  tixe 
above  bills. 

Several  facets  of  the  bUls  disturb  me.  In 
the  first  place,  it  seenu  to  me  that  they  weU 
may  have  a  higlUy  undeairable  impact  oo 
present  tax  prooedurea,  which  mlgbt  be  quite 
advarae  to  many  taxpayers.  For  example, 
attuatioBa  ftequaaUy  arlsa  ta  which  the  fl&g 
of  aotice  of  a  Federal  tax  Hea  would  serloasly 
taipatr  a  tax-debtor^  aMUty  to  conduct  hla 
buslaeea  opentioBa.  trader  euirant  hiw,  dis- 
trict dlractors  of  lateraal  Bavenue  typleally 
sgrae  to  a  raaaoaaMa  program  of  inataOmant 
paymanto  of  a  tax  debt.  wHhoat  filing  aottaa 
of  tha  Frteral  tax  Ilea.  Bow  this  JeopattHaea 
other  cradlton  is  dUBovdt  to  sea:  they  have 
fun  oi>pertuBlty.  before  eztaadlng  credit,  to 
obtala  flaaacial  statameBts  siMwteg  the  tax 
ttabtnty  (aad  if  tba  tax-debtor  givae  a  falae 
flaaacial  stateaient.  hla  dtoeharga  in  baak- 
niptey  would  ba  denied).  la  oontradlstlae- 
tloa.  if  theaa  MUa  ara  enaetad  la  their  prea- 
^■t  tarm.  It  saema  to  ake  that  dbtrlet  diree- 
tots  ar  fataraal  Bavanwa  wooM  have  little 
eholee  bat  to  Ala  aotiea  e«  a  tax  lien  ia  each 
sItaatlonB. 

IB  the  eeooad  place,  the  MUa  do  not  seem 
to  me  to  iMve  beaa  oorreUted  with  tax  pro- 
eeduiea.  Far  exampla,  axaadaa  aeettan  t  at 
8.  tre.  ThIa  aaandmeat  would  except  from 
diaeharga  ia  baakraptcy  "taaas  which  ba- 
eaaw  legally  do*  and  owtatg  •  •  •  wlthia 
three  yean  preceding  baakruptey.**  I  tafeo 
H  taat  m  the  usual  IneoBia,  aetata^  or  gtft 


tax  matter,  tba  data  on  whk^  a  tax  1 
"legaUy  due  aad  owlag"  is  tha  dna  ^tta  of 
tha  ratuca.  Any  tax  diactoaed  by  tha  ratura 
is,  of  ooaraa.  Immadtataly  tsssssiil.  How- 
ever, a  defidaacy  ia  reported  tax  liability 
typically  is  aot  assessed  until  several  years 
later,  often  more  than  3  years  later.  Thus, 
under  the  bill,  a  deficiency  in  tax  whieh.  be- 
eauae  the  taxpayer  kaa  been  pursuing  liis 
admlnistrattve  or  Jodlclal  reoMdlas,  ia  aot 
aaseased  untu  more  than  8  yeara  after  ttie 
original  due  date  of  tba  tax.  would  l>e  dis- 
charged In  a  bankruptcy  proceeding  com- 
menced the  following  day — before  the  dis- 
trict director  had  any  opportunity  to  file 
notice  of  the  Federal  tax  Uen.  Indeed,  aa  I 
read  It,  this  aecUon  would  mean  that  if  a 
deficiency  oo  a  tax  return  due  more  than  3 
years  before  bankruptcy  will  ba  discharged 
U  it  Is  assessed  the  day  befora  bankmptcy, 
whereas.  If  It  Is  not  assessed  imtO  the  day 
after  tNtnkruptcy,  It  will  not  be  discduffged. 

MoreoTer,  I  reepectfully  suggest  that  it  Is 
not  appropriate  to  have  the  "3  years  preced- 
ing baakruptey"  (or  whatever  time  period  Is 
thought  appr<^»iate)  run  from  the  data  the 
tax  "bacanM  legally  due  and  owing." 

As  has  been  pointed  out  here,  that 
term  is  not  in  the  tax  code. 

I  continue  to  read: 

Rather,  I  suggest,  ft  Aould  run  from  date 
(tf  asaessment.  Indeed,  as  to  deficiencies 
asaeased  more  Uiaa  8  years  after  orlglaal  due 
date,  the  eoBuatttee  might  ynil  fiad  it 
poastble  to  provide  a  shorter  period  tbaa  3 
years  if  It  were  tiiought  wise  to  do  so  as  a 
matter  of  tax  policy. 

Ifr.  OORK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ylekl? 

Mr.  CURTIS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  brought  up,  by  way  of  a  letter, 
a  very  interesting  and  very  Important 
point,  and  that  la  what  Is  due  and  owing 
In  the  ease  at  an  Inaccurate  ok  under- 
stated return,  irtiatever  the  motivation 
of  the  Inaccuracy  or  imderstatement.  It 
la  a  very  interesting  point  and  offers  an- 
other possibility  of  tax  avoidtmee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has.  on  the 
other  hand,  recommended  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  which  will  solve  the 
problem  of  rehabilitation  of  bankrupU 
without  creating  a  locmhole  for  the  tax 
dodger  and  without  undermining  tax- 
payer morale. 

In  general,  the  amendment  would 
limit  the  ammmt  of  unpaid  State  and 
Fedoial  tax  collectible  In  the  years  after 
bankruptcy  to  a  specific  portion  of  the 
bankrupt's  future,  after-tax  earnings. 

The  amendment  would  not  deny  or 
destroy  the  purpose  of  the  bankruptcy 
law.  The  banlmiptcy  law  Is  Intended 
to  give  Indlvldualfl  a  fresh  start.  A  tax- 
payer, be  he  speculator  or  renowned 
athlete,  would  be  discharged  from  his 
tax  liability  without  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, even  though  his  future  earning 
potential  is  great.  That  Is  a  wrong 
practice  to  foBow.  It  cannot  be  de- 
fended anywhere.  With  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  Oommtttee  on  Fi- 
nance, the  tax  Kabiltty  would  be  pre- 
senred,  but  Bmlted  to  10  percent  of  his 
future  tneome  after  taxes. 

An  Individual  coidd  not  ha;ve  any  in- 
come if  his  espenses  exceeded  his  gross 
Income.  He  eouM  mii  have  miy  IlabO- 
Ity  If  he  dM  not  make  enoosh  to  pay 
taxes.    However,  If  in  the  futore  the 
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axes,  the  amend- 
amount  of  State 


fpedflc  portion  of 
kifter-taxes  earn 


I  less  the  appllca- 

tr  were  to  take 

of  the  Commit- 

were  passed,  he 

his  tax  liability, 

lowing  years  he 


be  applied  on 
to  the  U.S. 

id  the  people 
iptcy.    I  do  not 


and  Federal  taxes  coll^tlble  In  the  years 
after  bankruptcy  to  a 
the  bfuikrupt's  future 
ings. 

Federal  tax  collectio|iB  of  unpaid  liabll 
ities  in  any  postbankruptcy  year  would 
be  limited  to  10  percentiof  the  bankrupt's 
Federal  taxable  Inco; 
ble  Federal  taxes 

Suppose  a  prizefig 
bankruptcy.    If  the  b 
tee  on  the  Judlcla: 
would  have  discharge 
even  though  In  the  _,-^ 
has  a  substantial  incoiite.    However,  un 
der  the  amendment  6t  the  c:k>inmlttee 
on  Finance,  10  percent  of  his  taxable 
income  after  taxes 
the  debt  which  he 
Treasury. 

We  should  keep  in 
who  never  go  into  ba 
want  In  any  way  to  clow  jrade  people 
who  do  go  into  bcmkktiptcy.  Many  of 
those  people  are  honp^ble  Individuals 
and  there  may  be  no  other  way  out. 
However,  we  have  an  obligation  to  those 
conscientious  taxpayelt  and  payers  of 
debts  who  struggle  t^^lr  entire  life  to 
pay  some  debts  that  they  could  avoid. 
We  should  not  make  Udeir  row  harder. 

CollecUons  of  unpaid.  State  tax  liabil- 
ity, normally  smaller  ^  size,  would  be 
subject  to  a  5-percent  limit. 

If  s(Hneone  goes  thitiugh  bankruptcy, 
should  his  tax  liability  be  forever  for 
given,  or  should  we  p 
liability  Is  present  but 
tou(^  10  percent  of 
taxes  for  Federal  tax 
for  State  taxes? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lo 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yields 
Mr.  LONG  of  LouMfna.    Mr.  Presl 
dent,  when  Hurricane  Betsy  hit  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  many  th|iisands  of  homes 
were  devastated  In  Nevf  Orleans  alone  as 
a  residt  of  the  flood 
an-hour  wind. 

We  helped  many  o 
back   into   business 
loans. 

Tlie  point  has  been 
that  if  these  people  h 
able  people,  a  majori 
have  been  better  off 

into    bankruptcy    and,   

again.  However,  honeist  people  do  not 
want  to  go  into  bankrintcy  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.      F 

I  do  not  wish  to  reflect  on  any  i)er8on 
who  has  foimd  it  necessary  to  go  into 
banki-uptcy.  However,  \  have  known  of 
occasions  when  a  man  who  drives  a 
Cadillac  automobile  wo  id  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy. One  would  xiver  know  that 
man  was  bankrupt  if  he  were  to  visit 
him  or  see  him  on  the  street  That  man 
wears  the  finest  clotheb,  eats  the  finest 
food,  and  does  the  most  lavish  enter- 
taining while  the  bankruptcy  is  being 
conducted.  In  aU  probability  that  fel- 
low need  not  have  gonelnto bankruptcy, 
but  he  foimd  it  to  his  iftnandal  advan- 


ide  that  his  tax 

lat  we  can  only 

income  after 

and  5  percent 

kna.    Mr.  Presi- 


the  140-mlle- 

those  people  go 
Government 


lade  many  times 
not  been  honor- 

of  them  would 
iclally  to  go 

start    all    over 


tage  to  do  so 
encouraged. 


This    a 


what  Is  being 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Finance  Committee 
Is  reasonable.  I  think  it  is  reasonable 
to  provide  that  If  someone  has  gone  into 
bankruptcy  and  has  earnings  after  taxes 
at  a  subsequent  period.  10  percent  of 
of  those  earnings  should  be  reached  for 
the  payment  of  his  Federal  tax  liability. 
I  think  we  owe  that  to  the  citizens  who 
struggle  hsu-d  to  pay  their  debts  and  their 
taxes,  and  who  deny  themselves  not  only 
luxuries,  but  sdso  many  things  classified 
by  others  as  necessities. 

The  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  would  allow  those 
who  suffer  financial  reverses  to  secure 
credit  and  to  begin  anew.  A  provision 
that  an  individual's  after-tax  Income  up 
to  10  percent  is  liable  for  old  taxes  as- 
sessed before  his  bankruptcy  would  not 
prevent  that  individual  obtaining  credit 
and  starting  anew,  l)ecause  the  only  thing 
that  the  Federal  Govenunent  could  touch 
would  be  10  percent  of  his  income  tifter 
taxes.  The  Government  could  not  touch 
the  assets  of  the  creditors,  the  credit  that 
had  been  extended  to  Mm  to  make  his 
business  go,  because  that  would  come  out 
before  there  was  any  income. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  CUK'ITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  would  not  the  amount  that 
the  Government  would  have  a  right  to 
look  to  only  be  approximately  the  amount 
of  the  tax  cut  that  was  provided  in  the 
1964  act,  so  far  as  the  average  man  is 
concerned? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  It  might  be. 
The  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  would  allow  those 
who  suffer  financial  reverses  to  secure 
credit  to  begin  anew;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  Insure  that  those  whose 
fresh  start  leads  to  success  do  not  escape 
their  past  tax  liabilities.  It  would  pro- 
vide for  the  collection  of  those  liabilities 
in  a  simple,  workable  manner — but  only 
from  future  earnings.  By  making  it 
clear  that  individuals  caimot  beat  the 
game,  and  must  satisfy  their  tax  obliga- 
tions when  they  can,  the  amendment 
would,  further,  eliminate  a  potential 
source  of  serious  disrespect  for  the  tax 
system. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  strongly  urge 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  be  adopted. 

If  individuals,  perhaps  not  from  de- 
sire, but  because  of  lax  habits,  buy  more 
things  than  they  can  afford  and  sign 
more  installment  contracts  than  they  can 
pay  for  and  go  into  bankruptcy  to  avoid 
them  all.  how  can  the  public  good  be  ad- 
vanced by  offering  to  individuals  a 
chance  to  go  into  bankruptcy  when  they 
are  faced  with  a  heavy  tax  load?  Cer- 
tainly, If  they  are  truly  bankrupt,  that 
tax  liability  should  not  deny  them  a  new 
start.  Under  the  amendment  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  it  would  not.  But 
the  amendment  provides  that  if  they 
again  get  on  the  road  to  earning  money, 
the  Federal  Government  can  touch  but 
10  percent  after  taxes. 

The  amendment  Is  reasonable,  it  is  In 
the  i>ublic  interest,  and  it  should  be 
adopted.  To  do  othei-wlse  would  not  be 
in  the  public  Interest.    It  would  not  be 


fair  to  the  other  taxpayers,  and  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  those  people  who  struggle 
through  life,  eligible  to  go  mto  bank- 
ruptcy but  never  do,  but  by  self-denial 
pay  their  debts,  while  others  play  and 
enjoy  things. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  the  bill,  the  large  tax- 
payers who  go  into  banltruptcy  will  be 
excused  from  the  payment  of  their  taxes. 
I  make  this  statement  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  Joe  Louis  may  have  owed 
a  large  amount  of  taxes.  Oftentimes,  a 
movie  star  or  athlete,  for  tax  purposes, 
may  incorporate  himself.  Many  wealthy 
taxpayers  are  involved  in  giant  corpora- 
tions, and  are  sometimes  the  sole  stock- 
holder of  a  particular  corporation.  A 
bankruptcy  proceeding  leaves  these  indi- 
viduals relatively  unscathed. 

Corporations  owe  a  large  amount  of 
taxes,  and  when  It  is  compelled  to  go 
Into  bankruptcy,  the  corporation  dis- 
solves and  goes  out  of  business  when  the 
bankruptcy  proceedings  have  lieen  com- 
pleted. The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
can  never  collect  taxes  from  the  corpora- 
tion thereafter.  The  bill  would  remove 
the  present  discrimination  against  an  In- 
dividual who  is  not  so  sophisticated  or  so 
wealthy  as  to  be  able  to  invest  his  for- 
tune in  a  giant  corporation  or  to,  in  ef- 
fect, incorporate  himself. 

Senators  have  suggested  that  there  is 
something  arduous  In  filing  a  tax  lien. 
Although  they  do  not  object  to  the 
private  businessmen  having  to  file  a 
lien,  they  have  a  remarkable  compassion 
for  the  Treasury  Department  with  its 
unlimited  number  of  attorneys  and 
accountants.  ^ 

There  is  little  cost  to  the  Government 
in  filing  a  tax  lien.  All  the  Government 
need  do  is  to  issue  a  certificate  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  tax  it  claims  is  due 
from  an  individual  and  record  it  in  the 
appropriate  ofllce. 

When  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
does  not  file  a  tax  lien  in  3  years  or  4 
years  or  S  years  or  10  years,  what  is  It 
doing?  It  is  allowing  a  man  to  do  busi- 
ness with  others,  who  are  not  aware  of 
any  outstanding  taxes  owed  by  that  per- 
son and  who  may  consequently  extend 
credit  to  him. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  can  pro- 
tect itself  from  cui-rent  debts,  because 
under  the  bill  it  need  only  file  a  tax  lien. 
How  long  the  taxes  have  been  owed  does 
not  make  any  difference.  The  tax  debt 
then  remains  in  existence  forever,  and  is 
not  affected  by  a  discharge  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 

If  the  proposed  amendment  is  adopted, 
an  individual  who  deals  with  the  pro- 
spective bankrupt  will  be  faced  with  a 
situation  in  which  the  Government  will 
take  all  the  estate  for  taxes,  which  may 
have  been  owing  for  IS  years,  and  nothing 
will  be  left  for  the  creditors  who  have 
dealt  with  the  man.  This  situation  re- 
sults not  only  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  perform  its 
duty  and  collect  taxes,  but  also  because 
of  its  refusal  and  failure  to  file  a  tax  lien 
and  give  notice  to  the  world  of  the  tax 
claim. 

Senators  have  spoken  on  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.   It  Is  rather  unprecedented  for  a 
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oonuBlttM  that  hM  no  JnrtMlletlon  oTor 
IggtiUtlon  of  this  trpe  to  attonpt.  a«  a 
commtttee  to  amend  a  MB  wblch  oonaes 
from  a  eommlttw  that  doei  bave  Jnti- 
cttctton  of  the  leglaiatlon  I  reeocntae 
that  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  PInanoe  have  the  priv- 
ilege, as  individual  Senaton,  of  oflerlnc 
amendhnentt  to  any  bOL  But  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ptnanee  has  no  Jurisdiction 
over  ^hls  amendment,  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate. 

lir.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dmt.  will  the  Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  ERVni.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  from  North  Cs^-oUna  agree  that 
his  proposal  would  reduce  the  revenue 
that  is  collected  tqr  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No  more  than  the  Com- 
mittee on  ApprcHXiatlons  reduces  the 
tevvnue  of  the  Federal  aovemmmi  when 
It  recommends  an  appnwriation  UIl,  and 
no  more  than  Congress  does  when  it 
passes  an  appropriation  bill.  Nothing  in 
any  ol  those  bills  i»t>vlde8  for  the  raising 
of  revenue.  These  bills  are  not  revenue 
bills.    They  are  bankrupt^  bills. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  This  bill  re- 
duces revenue.  Aetioos  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  Increases  expendi- 
tures. Because  of  the  tax  i»oblem  that 
the  biUs  present,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee is  interested  in  this  subject.    ^ 

liy  Judgment  is  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  Jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  this  bill  but  the  Committee  on 
Finance  di^nitely  has  an  interest  in  the 
matter  because  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  make  certain  the  Nation's  tax  system 
and  tax  collection  system — over  which 
we  do  have  Jurisdiction— «re  adminis- 
tered vioperly. 

I  am  not  talking  about  appropriations 
of  money  but  rather  about  the  collection 
of  taxes  owed  the  Oovemment,  this  is 
why  this  subject  is  also  in  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  the  theory  of  the 
Senator,  the  Finance  Committee  would 
have  had  supervision  over  the  dvU  rights 
bill  because  its  enforcement  would  re- 
duce the  revenue  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  complete  power 
over  awropriations  of  funds.  If  the 
Senator  had  a  measure  here  from  the 
Judidary  Committee  that  would  appro- 
IMrlate  money,  I  would  assume  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  want  to 
have  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  rules  of  the  Senate 
say  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  all  proposed 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  baidEruptcar. 

Mr.  LONG  oi  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  take  a  look  at  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  see  what  we  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Cbnunitbee  on  Fi- 
nance has  Jurisdiction  over  revenue 
aaeasares:  that  is.  bms  to  raise  taxes. 
TbiM  does  not  undertake  to  raise  revenue. 
It  has  Jurisdlctian  over  the  bonded  debt 
of  the  Dntted  States.  This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  bonded  debt  of  the  Dhited 


TlM  Committee  on  Finance  has  Jurls- 
dicUoa  0V19:  the  depoalt  of  puUle  moneys. 
This  hits  nothing  to  do  with  the  deposit 


of  publle  moDsys.  It  has  jnrtsdlBtion 
over  cnstome»  eoUectlaii  dliititiiis^  and 
porta  eA  entry  and  delivery.  This  has 
t«*f^^«y  to  do  with  —"■*'—-.  ooIkctkMi 
distrlctiv  and  ports  of  eBtzy  and  delliuy. 

It  has  JvrisActlan  oner  xeelptoeal  trads 
aansimeiits.  This  toes  nothing  to  do 
with  redproeal  trade  agreements.  Ithas 
Jurisdiction  over  tran^ortatfton  at  duti- 
ablegoods.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  traaqMKiatkin  of  doUahle  goods.  It 
has  Jurisdiction  over  revenue  measures 
relating  to  insular  possessions.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  revenue  measures  re- 
lating to  the  insular  possesatens. 

It  has  Jnrtadtetlon  over  tariffs  and 
import  quotas,  and  matters  related 
thereto.  TUs  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  It  has  Jurisdiction  over  national 
social  security.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  national  social  security.  It  has 
Jurisdiction  over  veterans'  measures  gen- 
erally and  pensions  of  all  the  wars  of 
the  United  States,  general  and  special. 
It  has  JuriadlctJoa  over  life  insurance 
issued  ^  the  Govemmmt  on  account  ot 
service  in  the  armed  forces  and  compen- 
satloo  of  veterans. 

All  of  that  is  In  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand, with  that  much  Jurisdiction, 
why  the  Committee  wants  to  increase 
its  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  May  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Senator  need  not  have  gone 
beyond  the  first  item:  revezme  measures 
generally.  This  is  revenue  generally. 
The  committee  has  Jurisdiction  over 
revenue  generally.  We  are  Interested  in 
matters  that  reduce  as  well  as  Increase 
the  revenue  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  would  reduce  tax  c<dtoctlons.  That 
gives  us  Jurisdiction. 

May  I  say  that  the  Conunittee  on  Fi- 
nance willingly  shared  Juiisdietion  with 
other  eommtttees  on  one  item  and  then 
another,  including  the  matter  befdre  the 
Judldary  Committee.  But  we  think 
where  we  have  a  responsibUlty  we  should 
discharge  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Ih  the  English  language, 
as  I  understand  It.  and  as  defined  In  the 
law  books  and  the  dictionaries,  revenue 
measures  are  measures  to  raise  revenue. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Or  reduce 
revenue. 

MrERVm.  Oh,  no.  Mjr  good  friend, 
the  Senatcw  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Loire] 
demands  more  Jorlsdletlon.  He  not  only 
wants  to  take  Jurisdiction  away  from  the 
Judldary  Committee  but  an  other  oem- 
mittees. 

When  we  appoint  a  Federal  Judge  his 
salary  reduces  the  revenue  avaHaMe  to 
the  country  by  taking  It  from  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator under  the  impression  that  a  bill  to 
reduce  taxes  would  not  be  within  the 
Jorlsdletlon  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Tes;  but  that  Is  a  reve- 
nue bOl— not  to  say  that  taxes  are  Ukely 
to  be  reduced. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  That  would 
be  an  appropriations  bill. 


As  the  Senator  knows,  we  have  had 
ttala  hlstorle  argument  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate  has  always  contended  that 
an  iMDproprlaUoB  biU  is  not  a  reveiuie 
measure.  The  House  of  Representatives 
contends  that  it  is.  Unfortunately,  we 
cannot  get  before  a  court  to  prove  that 
we  are  right. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  If  he^ would 
not  agree  with  me  that  a  bill  to  reduce 
revenue  that  the  Government  collects  Is 
a  revenue  bill? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  On  the  theory  of  the 
Senator  from  Iioulslana,  a  bill  to  appro- 
priate revemie  reduces  the  amount  of 
reveiuie  in  the  Treasury  and  therefore, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  everything. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wish  to 
respond  to  that  by  saying  that  we  do  not 
contend  that  our  committee  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  apprcvrlatlons  bUls.  We  InsLst 
that  we  do  not  have  Jurisdiction  over 
appropriations  bills.  In  that  respect  we 
differ  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
wliich  claims  that  an  appropriation  bill 
is  a  revenue  bill.  Our  commtttee  does 
not  think  so.    I  know  that  I  do  not. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  imderstand  then  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  only  claims 
that  he  has  Jurisdiction  over  bankruptcy 
bins. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  ERVIN.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  We  do  not 
daim  any  Jurisdiction  over  a  bankruptcy 
bill  as  such.  We  are  ccmeemed  with 
bankrui>tcy  Mils  only  Insofar  as  they 
affect  Federal  revenues.  Indudlng  the 
tax  collection  system  over  which  we  do 
have  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  SenatcH-  is  daiming 
Jurisdiction  over  discharges  In  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr.  President,  T  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Racoao  at 
this  point  a  statement  whldi  I  have  pre- 
I>ared  concerning  ttie  pending  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  mdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BrATXKXirT   BT   Snf  ATOI  Esnif 
KKTOSM    OP    BAinEBTIFTCT    LAW 

Tbo  ntonn  of  our  bankruptcy  law  which 
we  consider  today  la  in  the  nattire  of  two 
bills.  HJl.  9438  and  Hli.  ISS,  both  of  which 
have  been  endorsed  by  the  Ajnerican  Bar 
AsBoolatlon.  the  Hktlotial  Bankmptcy  Con- 
flareace.  the  Americsa  OtecUt  aaeoelatlon. 
•ad  numaroua  wage  earners,  bualnaasmen  and 


The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  first  of  these 
proposals,  HJi.  3438  Is  basic  legal  and  logi- 
cal fatmeas.  It  would  help  cure  the  arbl- 
mry  diacrtanlnatloii  against  the  individual 
which  exists  In  tha  pcaesnt  law.  While  a 
eorpotatlfm  os—ee  to  ezlat  vpon  bankruptcy, 
and  tax  eUlms  agalaat  It  are  unooUectable. 
«M  tax  clalina  oC  the  Federal  government 
fOUow  the  i«t  o<  us  to  the  grave — and 
beyond. 

Further,  the  undtsdoaed  and  undlscover- 
able  Federal  tax  elataia.  because  of  their 
slae  and  priority.  rat>  the  moet  cautious  busl- 
Beaamea  of  any  ahare  at  the  Imnkrupt's 
eaSata. 

Oansequantly.  tt»  kaavy  wm  ot  tba  Fsd- 
ecal  tiee—y  laaaa  i^nar  both  the  Individ- 
ual aad  tola  cvedltor.  wkUe  at  the  same  time 
M  thwarts  the  poUoy  ot  our  bankruptcy 
law»— that  U.  the  rehabUlUtton  ot  the  bank- 
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rapt  and  the  fair  and  ordi  r  ty  distribution  of 

his  assets. 

Thaae   are   the   laequlljl^ 
BauBKa.    CongrsssmsB 
have    sought    so    long 
would  do  this  by  requiring 
who  go  into  bankruptcy  be 
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Senator 
and    I 
remedy.      We 
that  IndlvldxiaU 
discharged  from 


tax  claims  accruing  more  1  qan  t  years  before 
bankruptcy  nnlesa  riducei  I  to  liens.  I  shall 
explain  tha  details  of  the  pfdpaaed  leglalathm 
In  more  detail  shortly. 

Although  I  vowed  this  day  would  come, 
must  admit  to  conalderab  4  difficulty  In  be- 
lieving It  Is  here.  Tou  might  conclude  from 
the  long  delay  that  theeeiblUs  are  either  of 
grave  International  oonsMuence  or  are  a 
matter  of  severe  partisan  p^lltloa. 

In  looking  back,  it  seeoM  I  have  spent  so 
much  of  my  time  in  th«^  fienate  trying  to 
bring  HJt.  S4M.  or  iU  caananlon,  8.  070,  to 
a  vote,  that  after  It  is  dlq  jwd  of— either  by 
enactment  or  defeat — ^I  wil  ^ve  lost  a  friend. 
There  Is  no  doubt  I  will  hf  |e  lost  a  oonstant 
companion.  j 

The  substance  o(  HJL  1  i  Sg  has  now  been 
passed  by  the  House  for  the  fifth  straight 
Congress;  It  has  been  Xav  h  mbly  and  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Senate  Judl<daiy 
Committee  for  three  sti  sight  Congresses. 
Yet.  untU  BOW,  It  has  wit  ilared  each  f  aU  on 
the  vine  of  the  Senate  Floance  Committee. 
It  was  to  that  Committee  that  the  bill  was 
referred  during  the  courei  of  each  Congress 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy.  Sowever,  the  cour- 
teous nature  of  those  ot  us  who  support 
reform  beeame  somewhat  strained  this  year, 
and  the  Finance  Conunittee  was  ordered  to 
report  back  at  a  time  certain. 


to  st«te  that 

of  the  Treas- 

at  Treasury 

t  pigeon-holing 

of  another 


In  doing  this,  I  am 
the  Senate  ignored  the 
ury  Department.  The 
appeared  shocked  to  find 
Judiciary  bUU  In  the 
committee  was  not  ragularj  Senate  procedure. 
An  assistant  aeoretary  wr>M  me  that  "cer- 
tain a«eoU  of  this  UU  [need  addlttonal 
study."  I 

Now  I  aSa  a  gentle  mitn.  and  I  replied 
gently.  I  said.  "If  protra  lied  consl-lcratlon 
can  Improve  proposed  leg^aatlon,  then  this 
bill  must,  by  now.  have  4Mched  that  ad- 
mirable state  of  near-p  ^ectlon.  In  aa 
era  oharacterlaed  by  haatl  i-oonoelved  legls- 
latloo,  I  believe  Oongrsiil  iiae  shown  re- 
markable cauttoa  and  leilHtln  by  devoting 
10  yeaia  to  tbe  study  of  U  technical  defect 
In  the  Bankmptey  Aot." 

SubeeqiieBtly,  the  Flnaiide  Committee  did 
report  back.   Both  bills  ws  r4  then  re-referred 
to  the  Judldary  Oonunttta  sand  were  unanl' 
mously  reported  In  theli  |  original  form. 

I  believe  this  pteoedlni  n  brief  history 
our  eSWts  Is  Important  In  view  of  the 
mendatlons  made  by  a  miQorlty  of 
nance  Oommlttee  over  vlgo  itonc  rtlsennt 
Coomlttee  would  have  ui|eu^  the 
from  the  Mils  we  refarriA  and 
an  amendment  Inimical  t^|the  spirt*. 
Banknq^tey 

nevar  been  the  subject 
Congressional  hearlnga. 

It  U  indeed  remarkable 
which  first  concurs  in  an 
menfs  reqoeat  for  "addli 
10-year  old  proposal  and 
the  notlcos  and 

ment  on  the  pc^lcy  of  llloee  bills,  would 
snbeequently  tack  an  amndment  pending 
before  the  Judiciary  Comialttee  which  bad 
received  no  study  from  an  4  souree. 

80  much  for  aweeome  <i|ntext  of  the  de- 
bate today.  Now,  I  turn  io  what  the  blUs 
would  aocomi^lsh.  j 

Under  existing  law,  VaC^ral 
prlotlty  on  the  funds  of 
iinlimltert  as  to  the  '" 

ruptey  In  whloh  they  1 

these  tana  do  not  have 
Uen  and  filed  for  the 
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a  single  day 


It  a  Oommlttee 
^xacottve  depert- 
stadr*  tar  a 
.  swallowa  whole 
that  depart- 


D(  tlJB 

tmi( 


have  a 
aetata  whloh  Is 
prior  to  baak- 
,  and,  of  oouiea, 
be  red  used  to  a 
It  of  potential 


cndltotB.  as  a  result  of  this, 
lag  financilal  deaMnpi  with  a  baakropt  prior 
to  bankraptey  have  no  ready  wiaasis  of  ae- 
oertalnlng  the  extent  ot  unpaid  Federal  taxes 
not  reduced  to  liens.  Consequently,  the 
present  law  Is  unjust  to  them  because  they 
cannot  ascertain  i^etber  or  not  the  person 
who  subsequently  becomes  bankrupt  Is  able 
to  meet  their  dalms  by  reaaon  ot  unpaid 
Federal  taxas  not  rsdueed  to  Hens.  lUs  la 
true  even  thoii^  they  take  aU  available  pre- 
cautions, utilising  the  beet  attorneys,  to  safe- 
guard tbematf  ves  against  lees  by  examination 
of  the  debtor's  title  to  see  if  hU  property  is 
free  from  all  discernible  liens. 

In  order  to  rectify  this  plight  of  the  gen- 
eral creditor  who  has  to  search  the  publle 
reeorda  to  find  the  claims  that  will  be  ahead 
of  hla,  the  bin  simply  limits  the  priority  of 
Mdcnl  taxes  to  those  becoming  due  within 
three  yean  betove  bankruptcy.  Taxea  whloh 
faU  within  the  three  years  sUU  wlU  not  have 
to  be  reduced  to  a  tax  Uen — only  thoee  whloh 
are  older  than  tiuee  years  and  have  not  been 
placed  on  public  notice  will  be  affected. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  unfair  to  the  Federal 
government  to  give  it  three  years  to  file  a  tax 
Uen. 

Also,  under  existing  law,  the  Fed«al  taxea 
are  not  dlechargeable  in  bankruptcy  regard- 
leas  of  the  length  of  the  period  over  wlUch 
they  aoorued.  In  other  words,  while  othar 
debts  are  considered  satisfied  for  the  debtor 
after  banlixuptcy.  Federal  taxes  continue  to 
haunt  him  and  suppress  his  rehabilitation. 
This  law  dlserlmlnatee  against  the  Individual 
debtor  and  in  favor  of  tiie  corporation  be- 
oanae  ocwporate  taxas  can  aocrue  and  when 
the  corporation  goee  bankrupt,  the  oorpora- 
tioti  Is  dead,  and,  praotleaUy  peaking,  no 
taxes  can  be  ooUscted  from  the  corporation. 
The  tax  liability  of  the  individual  con- 
tlnuee  even  after  bankruptcy. 

In  order  to  aid  tha  effective  rehabilitation 
of  the  Ijankrupt,  this  bill  providee  that  a 
discharge  in  bankruptcy  will  rtileve  a  debtor 
of  all  taxes  becoming  due  more  than  three 
years  before  bankruptcy  unlsea  the  govam- 
ment  has  reduced  thoee  taxes  to  a  tax  Uen. 

One  point  which  X  would  like  to  make  clear 
la  that  this  biU  does  not  affect  taxee.  If  the 
tax  haa  been  reduced  to  a  tax  lien  and  made 
part  of  the  puliUc  record. 

HJl.  XM 
One  at  the  fundamental  porpoaea  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  is  to  ensure  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  bankrupt's  asaeta.  In 
order  to  assure  a  greater  degree  of  uniform- 
ity and  equality  in  the  distribution  of  a 
bankrupt's  estate,  I  introduced  S.  1912.  TblM 
would  amend  seetloas  of  the  Bankruptcy 
In  which  there  have  been  a  variety  of 
filetli^t  Judicial  mtacprotatloiM  eoikoem- 
the  appropriate  osdK  of  dlstrlbatton. 
derable  uncertainty  exists  In  the  ooan- 
merclal  world  aa  to  the  strength  of  secured 
credit  and  this  measure  is  designed  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

In  view  of  the  widely  acclaimed  benefits 
accruing  to  bankruptcy  administration 
from  adoptioB  of  thaea  elarttytag  amend- 
manta.  the  dooMa  retaert  by  the  Treasuiy 
Departmsnt  oonoamlng  this  bOl  appear  on- 
aubstantiatad  grounda  for  objecting  to  the 
laiU's  passage.  The  only  way  HJt.  IM  affects 
Federal  taxes  is  the  fact  that  the  bill  allows 
the  U'usteas  In  bankruptcy  to  prevail  against 
an  unieooided  Federal  tax  Uen  over  three 
years  old.  Of  ooune.  tha  Federal  Oovetn- 
raant  can  file  a  Uen  within  three  yaan  and 
protect  ItaeU  fully. 

10 


As  for  the  proposed  amendmant.  Z  Shan 
only  aak  that  it  be  conslgBad  to  normal  San- 
ate  proeadurea.  la  view  of  the  onMatnan  to 
It  uatJiMBid  by  tha  Judlstal  OBBfBaanaa  of 

the  imited  States,  thla  la  the 
should  do. 


Mr.  KRVnv.  Mr.  Picaident.  I  wish  te 
oaU  attention  to  the  creed  hdp  that  the 
Finance  Oommlttee  Is  so  generous  as  to 
give  the  bankrupt.  On  line  21,  page  S 
a  section  is  enUtted  "Release  of  UabiUty 
f(»- prebaxyunptey  taxes."  TUs  pleasant 
headnote  is  wholhr  inconsistent  with  the 
Finance  Committee  version  of  the  bill. 
That  committee  would  not  relieve  the 
bankrupt  of  anything.  Here  Is  what 
their  prc^Msal  says: 
I  am  reading  lines  IS  to  19  on  page  4: 
<1)  LnciTATioK. — ^If  an  Individual  Is  adju- 
dicated a  bankrupt  in  any  liquidating  pn>- 
oeedlng  \mder  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  any  por- 
tion of  a  claim  for  taxes  aUowahla  In  such 
proceeding  which  is  unpaid  after  the  termi- 
nation of  such  proceeding  slxall  be  paid  by 
the  taxpayer  without  nottoe  and  demand  in 
annual  amounts  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section. 

Then,  they  provide  In  lines  20,  on  page 
4,  through  line  3  on  page  5,  that  the 
bankrupt  has  to  pay  In  annual  install- 
ments at  10  percent  as  long  as  he  lives. 

The  next  section  states  the  court  can 
make  htm  pay  more  than  10  percent  a 
srear,  and  as  long  as  necessary  to  pay 
taxes  in  fuD. 

Then,  they  pursue  him  beyond  the 
grave. 

I  call  attention  to  page  7  of  the 
amendment.  Unes  8  to  16. 


If  the  decedent  was  adjudicated  a  bank- 
rupt in  any  iiqnldatlBg  preeeeding  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  and  any  portion  of  a  dalm 
deecrlbed  in  aaetlon  C87S(b)(l)  is  unpaM 
at  the  date  of  his  death,  the  executor  of  the 
decedent's  estate  shall  pay  to  the  United 
Statee  an  aaurant  equal  to  10  percent  of  ttia 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  taxable 
aetata  of  the  deoedent  and  the  amount  of 
any  tax  impoaed  by  this  ehiyter,  or  to  tlM 
amount  at  the  unpaid  claim,  whichever  Is 
leeser,  in  satisfaction  of  midh  claim. 

So,  the  poor  Individual  who  goes  into 
banlmiptey  will  be  pursued  fay  the  In- 
tental  Revenue  fienrtoe  throughout  this 
life  and  Into  the  after  life.  Even  old 
Shylock  did  not  demand  anytliliic  but 
his  pound  of  flesh. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  this 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
SenatOT  yidd  for  one  addititmal  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  HRDBKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska TMr.  CuBTis]  has  left  the  floor, 
but  he  read  a  letter  from  a  former  chair<^ 
man  of  an  American  Bar  Assoc*atioa 
committee.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
his  own  conunittee  did  not  agree  and  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  approred 
both  the  bills  now  befbre  us. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  one  or  two  propositions  to  which  I 
should  like  to  address  aiyaelf.  State- 
ments have  been  made  on  this  floor  this 
aftemoon  about  a  bankrupt  who  can 
complete^  avoid  all  tax  BaUlIty  by  rea- 
son of  ttie  dischargeability  of  tax  liens. 

Under  the  bm.  as  reported  by  the  Judl- 
dary Comasittee,  Z  reqwetfully  submit 
tfaat  a  statement  made  In  that  tmquaU- 
fled  fasidoB  la  Inaecurate.  The  MH  does 
not  provide  for  a  oomrtete  disdiaive  of 
an  tax  llaUllty.  The  fact  is.  there  are 
"Tf^ttt**-^  ••  to  wtast  eonld  be  4ik- 
otaaqped.  Ulstruethatthebaslepnpo- 
sttloa  is  that  aU  tax  Mens  wtthla  S  yeais 
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jncceding  bankruptcy  cannot  be  dis- 
eharged  but  beyond  that,  any  tax  lien 
which  is  of  record  cannot  be  dlacharsed. 
The  bill  provides  that  a  discharge 
through  bankruptcy  will  not  reUeve 
taxes  tf  the  banfaiipt  has  failed  to  make 
returns  required  by  law.  if  he  makes 
a  false  or  fraudxilent  return,  or  if  he 
willfully  attempts  to  evade  or  defeat 
taxUabUlty.  The  fact  is,  these  items  are 
contained  in  section  2  of  the  bill  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  Ull  consisting  of  lines  9,  on  page  2. 
through  lines  25  on  page  2,  and  lines  1 
through  9  on  page  3  of  the  bill,  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRO  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Kn  taxes  which  became  legaUy  dae 
and  owing  by  the  banJtrupt  to  the  United 
States  or  to  any  State  or  any  mbdlvlalon 
tlxereof  within  three  yean  preceding  bank- 
ruptcy: ProtMed.  however.  That  a  discharge 
In  bankruptcy  ihaU  not  release  a  bankrupt 
from  any  taxes  (a)  which  were  not  assessed 
In  any  case  in  which  the  bankrupt  failed 
to  make  a  return  required  by  Uw.  (b)  which 
ware  assessed  within  one  year  preceding 
bankruptcy  In  any  case  In  which  the  bank- 
rupt faUed  to  make  a  return  required  by  law, 
<c)  wlilch  were  not  reported  on  a  return 
made  l>y  the  banknq>t  and  which  were  not 
assessed  prior  to  bankruptcy  by  reason  of  a 
prohibition  on  assessment  pending  the  ex- 
haustion of  admlnlstratlTe  or  Judicial  rem- 
edies available  to  the  bankrupt,  (d)  with 
respect  to  which  the  bankrupt  made  a  false 
or  fraudulent  ret\im,  or  wlUfxiUy  attempted 
in  any  manner  to  evade  or  defeat,  or  (e) 
which  the  bankrupt  has  collected  or  with- 
held from  others  as  required  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  but  has  not  paid  over; 
but  a  discharge  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  any 
remedies  available  under  applicable  law  to 
the  United  States  or  to  any  State  or  any 
subdlvMon  tbereof,  against  the  exemption 
oC  the  bankrupt  allowed  by  Uw  and  duly  set 
i«art  to  him  under  this  Act:  And  provided 
fitrthar.  That  a  discharge  In  bankruptcy  sbaU 
not  ralsase  or  affect  any  tax  Uen." 

ICr.HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there,  it 
Is  plainly  stated: 

That  a  discharge  In  bankruptcy  will  not 
discharge  a  bankrupt  from  any  taxes,  (a) 
which  ware  not  assesasd  In  any  ease  in  which 
the  bankrupt  failed  to  nutke  a  return  re- 
quired by  Uw.  (b)  which  ware  aassstBd  with- 
in one  year  preceding  bankruptcy  In  any  case 
In  which  tha  banknipt  f  aUed  to  make  a  re- 
turn required  by  Uw.  (c)  which  weie  not 
reported  on  a  return  made  by  the  bankrupt 
and  which  were  not  assessed  prior  to  bank- 
ruptcy by  reason  of  a  prohlblUon  on  asaess- 
ment  pending  the  exhaustion  of  admlnlstra- 
ttve  or  Judicial  ramedlas  avalUble  to  the 
bankrupt,  (d)  with  respect  to  which  the 
bankrupt  made  a  falsa  or  fraudulent  return, 
or  willfully  attempted  In  any  manner  to 
sfvada  or  defeat,  or  (e)  which  he  bankrupt 
has  ctdlected  or  withheld  from  others  as  re- 
quired by  the  Uws  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State  or  pcdlttcal  subdivision  thereof,  but 
has  not  paid  over:  but  a  discharge  shaU  not 
be  a  bar  to  any  remedies  avallabU  under  ap- 
pUcable  Uw  to  the -United  States  or  to  any 
State  or  any  subdivision  thereof,  against  the 
axsmpUon  of  the  bankrupt  allowed  by  Uw 
and  duly  set  apart  to  him  under  thU  Act: 
And  provided  furrier.  That  a  discharge  In 
bankruptcy  shall  not  release  or  affect  any 
tax  Uen. 

So  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  an  (9- 

portonity  to  proteet  Its  eonectabillty  on 
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rather  ingenious  argument  is  made:  Let 
us  not  force  the  Oovemment  to  file  a  tax 
lien.  Let  us  not  do  that  beotuse,  in  so 
many  cases,  struggling  businesses  have 
worked  out  a  program  for  payment  of 
these  taxes  and  if  the  Gtovemment  Is 
forced  to  file  a  lien  then,  immediately, 
all  the  people  doing  business  with  this 
individual  will  foreclose  further  credit 
thus  driving  the  business  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a  lo<^  at  that 
Does  not  the  argument  go  along  the  line 
that  the  Government  is  collecting  taxes 
virtually  under  a  deceptive  arranganent? 
They  make  an  arrangement  with  the  tax- 
payer, saying,  "Look,  we  wiU  not  file  a 
lien  as  l(»ig  as  you  continue  to  pay  x 
number  of  dollars  a  month  or  x  num- 
ber of  dollars  every  6  months."  That  Is 
fine  for  the  Oovemment.  It  is  fine  for 
the  business,  but  how  about  those  who 
will  be  called  upon  to  extend  credit  to 
that  struggling  business  or  advance 
goods  without  knowing  what  the  extent 
of  the  lien  is,  or  even  that  there  is  a  tax 
liability?  That,  of  course,  is  the  basis 
for  the  committee's  receiving  hundreds 
of  letters  from  business  firms  aU  over  the 
country  complaining  about  this  situa- 
tion. 

A  creditor,  it  is  said,  can  protect  him- 
self by  requiring  periodic  financial  state- 
ments from  the  bankrupt.  They  can  do 
that,  and  it  is  done,  but  thoe  are  cases 
in  which  the  true  extent  of  the  tax  liabil- 
ity may  not  be  known  even  to  the  debtor 
as  where  there  are  unsettled  accounts  or 
legal  questions. 

Mr.  GORE.  1^.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  han>y  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  OORE.  The  Finance  Committee 
has  an  amendment  with  respect  to  the 
subject  matter  to  which  the  Senator  has 
Just  recently  been  addressing  his  re- 
maiiEs,  but  this  subject  matter  is  in  the 
bill  to  be  considered,  HJR.  136.  Of 
course,  I  realize  that  we  will  soon  be  deal- 
ing with  the  bill  which  has  this  prob- 
lem but  I  wish  to  point  out  that  that 
specific  issue  is  not  In  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  may  not  be.  but  the 
argument  has  been  used  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  the  result  of  the  Ull  as 
proposed  by  the  Judiciary  C(»nmlttee  will 
force  the  Government  to  file  all  tax  liens 
at  once:  and  if  they  do  that,  then  the 
creditors  will  be  scared,  mairirnir  impos- 
sible the  continuance  of  the  business. 

The  further  argument  was  made  that 
the  dishonest  debtor  who  issues  a  false 
statement  of  his  tax  liability,  if  called 
upon  for  a  financial  statement,  can  find 
himself  in  a  predicament  of  not  having 
a  dischargeable  tax  lien.  That  might  be 
true  but  the  creditor  who,  in  the  mean- 
time, advances  additional  credit  or  sells 
more  merchandise  on  credit,  will  not  be 
Iirotected.  He  does  not  want  the  nondis- 
chargeable  lien.  He  wants  a  situation 
where  he  will  have  some  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  recover  his  money  from  the 
business  in  distress. 

Ultimately,  the  issue  is  how  to  resolve 
this  question.  Should  the  aovetnmait  as 
a  creditw  bear  part  ot  the  eoonomic  bur- 
den of  the  iHisinees  failure  through  the 
loss  ot  some  of  its  tax  claims  because  it 


has  allowed  them  to  accumulate  over  a 
long  period  of  time? 

Mr.  President,  recently  a  letter  signed 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  and  myself  was  addressed  to  each 
Member  of  this  body.  The  letter  was 
composed  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  and  states  the  case 
for  the  bill,  in  concise,  clear,  and  loei^ 
terms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Ricokd  the  text  of 
the  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Unrxd  Stars  SBTAta, 
Comcinn  am  thi  Jodicubt. 

June  IS.  1966. 
To  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Waahtngton,  D.O. 

Dear  SxirAToa:  Out  of  the  desire  to  accom- 
modate two  worthwhile  considerations — the 
effective  rehabilitation  of  debtors  and  the 
protection  ot  creditors  through  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  debtor's  aaeeta — have 
evolved  the  laws  of  bankruptcy.  Two  bills 
which  we  have  been  interested  In  for  many 
years  have  the  iinlque  distinction  of  serving 
both  of  these  objectives  and  we  earnestly 
seek  your  support  in  securing  their  passage. 

These  two  bUls,  HJR.  3438  and  H.R.  139. 
have  been  reported  from  the  Judiciary  and 
Finance  Oonunlttees  and  are  now  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration.  One  of  them,  HJl. 
3438,  has  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives five  times  and  the  other,  HJi.  136,  has 
also  received  favorable  consideration  from 
the  House  on  three  occasions.  If  protracted 
oonsidMtttlon  can  improve  propoeed  legisla- 
tion, then  these  bills  by  now  should  have 
reached  an  admirable  state  of  near-perfec- 
tion. Both  of  these  bills  have  received  the 
supf>ort  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
American  Credit  AuocUtlon,  National  Bank- 
ruptcy Conference,  Judicial  Cooferenc«  of 
the  United  States,  and  nxunerous  banks, 
trust  companies,  and  acoountanta. 

In  order  to  discuss  these  two  bills.  It  Is 
necessary  to  indicate  the  three  general  types 
of  claims.  In  order  of  preference,  on  a  debt- 
or's estate  when  he  U  declared  a  bankrupt. 
They  are:  (I)  secured  daims  which  are 
satisfied  out  of  the  secured  pr(^>erty,  such 
as  mortgaged  lands;  (2)  claims  of  general 
creditors  who  enjoy  priority  stattis  estab- 
lished by  the  bankruptey  laws;  and  (3) 
claims  of  general  creditors  without  priority 
of  payment. 

BJI.   S«S8 

Under  existing  Uw,  Federal  taxes  have  a 
priority  on  the  funds  of  the  debtor's  estate 
which  U  unlimited  as  to  the  time  prior  to 
bankruptey  Ip  which  they  accrued,  and  these 
taxes  do  not  have  to  be  reduced  to  a  lien 
and  filed  for  the  benefit  of  potential  creditors 
in  (Htler  to  sasume  thU  priority.  As  a  result, 
persons  having  financial  dealings  with  a 
bankrupt  prior  to  bankruptey  have  had  no 
ready  means  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of 
unpaid  Federal  taxes  not  reduced  to  liens. 
Consequently,  the  present  Uw  is  unjust  to 
them  because  they  cannot  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  person  who  subsequently  becomes 
bcmkrupt  U  abU  to  meet  their  claims  by  rea- 
son of  unpaid  Federal  taxes  not  reduced  te 
Hens.  Tbte  Is  true  even  though  they  take 
aU  avalUbU  precautions,  utiliziiig  the  best 
attorneys,  to  safeguard  themselves  against 
loss  by  examination  of  the  debtor's  title  te 
see  if  his  property  U  free  from  aU  discernible 
Uens. 

In  order  to  rectify  this  plight  of  the  gen- 
eral creditor  who  has  to  search  the  public 
records  to  find  the  claims  that  will  be  ahead 
of  his,  the  blU  would  limit  the  priority  of 
Federal  taxes  to  those  becoming  due  within 
three  ysan  before  bankruptcy  unless  they 
are  reduced  to  Uens.   Taxes  which  faU  within 
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that  a  dUoharge  In  bankruptcy  wUl  reUeve  a 
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than  three  years  befort  bankruptey  imless 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Prerident.  HJl. 
S4n  will  Umlt  the  prtoclty  and  noodls- 
ehargeabllttar  at  taaea  in  bankruptey. 
Bxlsttng  law  affords  priwlty  of  payment 
to  taxes  without  limitation  in  advance  of 
the  pasrment  of  any  portion  to  general 
creditors. 

Present  law  prevents  an  honest  debtor 
from  making  a  fresh  start  imburdened  by 
what  may  be  an  overwhelming  IlabUlty 
for  accumulated  taxes.  The  rtfiaUIlta- 
tive  purpose  of  the  Bankruptey  Act  Is 
frustrated  when  long  overdue  taxes  con- 
tinue after  bankruptcy.  In  piaetloe  this 
feature  discriminates  against  the  individ- 
ual debtor,  since  corporations  which  al- 
ter bankruptcy  go  out  of  existence,  hav- 
ing the  practical  elfect  of  dlschfuglng  all 
debts  Including  taxes.  This  bill  would 
not  absolve  all  tax  liability  hi  bankruptcy 
but.  rather,  would  Umit  the  discharge- 
ability to  taxes  which  became  legally  due 
and  owing  more  than  3  years  preceding 
banicruptcy. 

This  3-year  limitation  provides  ade- 
quate opportimity  for  tax  collectors  to 
audit  returns  and  assess  deflcienciee  If 
they  are  to  do  so.  Incidentally,  this  pe- 
riod coincides  with  the  3-year  status  of 
limitations  for  assessments  in  Federal  in- 
come tax  cases.  The  changes  for  the 
individual  to  reestablish  himself  as  a  pro- 
ductive and  taxpaylng  member  of  society 
are  enhanced  by  preventing  him  from 
wortdng  himself  into  an  inextricable  situ- 
ation. Ttm  bill  would  not  permit  dis- 
charge where  fraudulent  means  are  used 
to  bring  discharge. 

The  revenue  which  would  be  derived  by 
the  Treasury  Department  from  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  a  business  by  a 
solvent  debtor  would  be  greater  than  the 
amount  whlA  may  be  salvaged  by  the 
occasional  orilection  of  undischarged  tax 
claims  following  bankruptcy,  and  every 
dollar  diverted  from  the  general  credi- 
tors reduces  the  amount  of  their  own  tax 
liabilities.  » 

A  second  aspect  (rf  this  bffl  deals  with 
the  equitable  distribution  of  the  assets 
ot  the  bankrupt  estate  among  creditors. 
Ttoder    the    Bankruptcy    Act    priority 
claimants  are  provided  Including  admin- 
istrative expenses,  wage  claims,  taxes, 
and  rent  claims.    Wage  claims  and  rent 
claims  have  time  or  amount  limitations 
but  taxes  are  given  unlimited  priority. 
TTils  allows  tax  collectors  to  accumulate 
tax  claims  without  the  possibility  of  dis- 
charge in  banluuptcy.   A  financially  un- 
sound business  thus  may  continue  for 
many  yean  with   accumulated  taxes, 
leaving  general  creditors  with  nothing. 
This  to  itartlculaiiy  unjust  dnoe  it  is 
often  difficult  or  impossible  for  a  creditor 
to  determine  tax  liability  of  a  debtor.   If 
the  debtor  to  dishonest  in  stating  hto  tax 
liability,  the  creditor  has  no  recourse. 
Experience  has  shown  that  some  of  the 
taxing  authorities  are  dilatory  in  maUng 
coUection  of  the  amounts  due  them.   &i- 
come  taxes  and  sales  taxes  are  often 
allowed  to  accumulate  over  a  period  of 
years  with  no  attempt  to  enforce  the 
taxes  until  bankruptey  ensues.    At  that 
xDoaneaat,  the  taxing  authorities  descend 
upon  the  remains  of  the  banknipt  es- 
tate with  an  accumulated  claim  for  taxes 
extending  bade  over  many  years.     In 
many  eases,  thto  completely  exhausts  the 
assets  in  the  estate  and  leaves  nothing 
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for  general  oreditorB.  Tlie  amount  of 
the  accumulated  and  unpaid  taxes  to  not 
MoertainaUe  by  those  from  whom  the 
banknipt  makes  purchases  on  credit. 

The  eflTeet  of  the  enactment  of  thto  bill 
will  be  to  challenge  the  taxing  authorities 
to  greater  diligence  in  pursuing  their 
remedies  thereby  protecting  the  remedies 
of  other  creditors.  If  ttiey  shrug  thto 
duty,  only  taxes  which  became  due  and 
owing  within  the  preceding  3  years  will 
be  entitled  to  preferential  payment. 

Thto  does  not  mean  that  taxing  au- 
thorities can  only  collect  the  amount 
which  became  due  and  owing  within  the 
preceding  3  years;  only  that  taxing  au- 
thM^tiee  will  receive  priority  treatment 
for  Just  3  years'  taxes,  with  the  remain- 
ing balance  being  a  general  claim  and 
entitled  to  a  pro  rata  share  with  other 
creditors.  Tlie  principle  to  supported  by 
the  laws  of  most  other  commercial  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

A  business  which  to  unable  to  meet  tax 
obligations  extending  bad:  more  than  3 
years  to  unlikely  to  recover  financial  vi- 
ability. The  continued  failure  to  protect 
the  Government's  tax  interest  by  insti- 
tuting lltfis  or  distraint  warrants  gen- 
erally results  only  in  eompounding  the 
loss  suffered  by  general  creditors  and  the 
Oovemment  as  welL  The  eflTeet  of  forc- 
ing the  financial  issue  may  in  some  cases 
be  to  save  the  debt<N-  before  hto  position 
becomes  helpless. 

If  the  Internal  Revenue  to  forced  to 
simply  brtng  the  tax  liability  into  the 
(H>en.  much  of  the  unfairness  of  the  pres- 
ent practice  will  be  removed.  Suflklent 
powers  are  present  in  the  Treasury  De- 
IMutment  to  subsequentiy  compromise  a 
taxpayers'  liability  if  the  enf  oroement  of 
the  lien  seems  too  tiarsh.  At  least  the 
creditors  will  be  apprised  and  in  a  po- 
sition to  protect  thonselves. 

There  to  a  policy  decision  to  be  made 
as  to  whetho-  the  Oovemment  as  a  oed- 
iUx  should  bear  part  of  the  eeonomic 
burden  of  bushiess  failures  through  the 
loss  of  some  of  its  tax  claims.  Part  of 
thto  decision  must  weigh  the  fact  that 
the  tax  authorities  have  allowed  accu- 
mulation of  the  claim  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  Thto  leglslatton  win  induce  tax 
authorities  to  act  to  prevent  large  ac- 
cumulations of  tax  claims  to  saf  eguaM 
the  public's  hitereet  in  the  coDectibn  of 
revenues  which  are  timely  due  and  en- 
forceable. 

The  decision  to  be  made  in  thto  bill  to 
wdl  defined.  Thto  bill  provides  a  ra- 
tional and  f  ah:  solution  to  a  sitoaticm 
which  In  some  eases  to  almost  intoIeraMe. 
I  urge  passage  of  thto  leglsiatloii. 
The  PRESIDINO  OPFICER.  The 
question  to  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  omCBB.  The 
clerk  WlU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Byrd.Ta. 

Clark 

Dirksen 

Doudas 

Kattland 


INalOSLag.] 

Blender 

■mn 

acre 


MbOee 


Rniska 
Jordan,  H.O. 
I<ong,La. 


Touna. 

Toung,  Ohio 
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The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum Is  not  prorat 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arm*  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Seiuitors. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agrecdng  to  the  motion  <tf 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motlim  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Aims  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Allott 

Hkrrta 

Paatora 

AlUlMMp 

Hut 

Pearaon 

Biqrb 

Hartke 

PeU 

Bemnatt 

Hlekanlooper 

Blbl* 

HUl 

Bona 

Jackaon 

RlbtooS 

BurdlAk 

Janta 

Robertaon 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Buaaell.  Oa. 

OAxmon 

Kennedy,  Maaa.  SaltonataU 

Oarlaon' 

Lons.Mo. 

ScoU 

Oaa* 

McOarttay 

Smathera 

Cbureb 

MeOlellan 

Smith 

OooiMr., 

Ifeintyre 

Stennla 

Oottoa 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Ourtla 

MUler 

Tliurmond 

Domlnlek 

llondale 

Tower 

IConroney 

Tydlnga 

Vang 

liontoya 

WUllama,Del 

Tulbrlsbt 

Moaa 

Tarborough 

Orlffln 

Murphy 

The  PRESIDlNa  Oi^'FlCKU.  A  quo- 
rum Is  present  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
▼ote  which  Is' of  vital  importance  to  the 
bankruptcy  bill  about  which  Senator 
HtvsxA  and  I  wrote  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  f  rcHU  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gou]  proposed  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  we  ask  that  Senators  vote 
against  the  amendment,  because  it  would 
destroy  the  value  of  the  bill,  and  we  ask 
that  Senators  then  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  take 
a  similar  length  of  time. 

The  amendment  pending  is  an  aonend- 
ment  proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  It  is  an  amendment  on  which 
the  technical  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  and 
the  Treasury  Department  have  agreed. 

The  two  Issues  involved  are  these :  The 
pending  bill,  without  the  amendment, 
would,  upon  a  taxpayer  becoming  bank- 
rupt, discharge  all  tax  liabilities  more 
than  3  years  old. 

Tbe  amendment  that  the  Committee  on 
Finanee  proposes,  while  quite  generous, 
would  not  discharge  the  tax  UabUity,  but 
would  limit  the  recovery  on  it,  in  the 
event  that  the  bankrupt  subsequently  be- 
came prosperous,  to  10  percent  of  the 
individual's  current  taxable  income 
minus  his  regular  taxes. 

Mr.  CURTia  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  It  not  true  that  un- 
der existing  law,  tn  a  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceeding,-the  bankrupt  Is  not  dlsdtiarged 
from  hla  tax  UablUty? 

Mr.  GORB.  That  is  true  he  is  not  dis- 
charged at  all.  But  tbe  pending  bill  pro- 
poees  to  change  thafc. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  amendment  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Is  adopt- 
ed. If  an  Individual,  a  OTeculator.  or  a 
ptiaeflghter  owes  taxes,  he  would  be  dis- 
charged from  that  liability  If  they  were 
more  than  3  years  old  and  he  went  bank- 
rupt. If  the  amendment  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  is  adopted,  he  would  have 
an  the  boieflts  of  bankruptcy — to  get  a 
fresh  start— but  his  liability  for  these 
old  taxes  would  be  limited  to  10  percent 
of  his  future  Income  after  taxes. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  the  second  point  of  dif- 
ference is  that  the  proposal  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  deals  with  prior- 
ity of  claims  in  bankruptcy.  In  this 
regard  it  refers  to  taxes  "legally  due  and 
.  owing"  for  3  years  or  less.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  has  not  found  the  term 
"legally  due  and  owing"  is  defined  in 
tax  law,  and  the  amendment  of  our  com- 
mittee uses  the  term  "assessment," 
which  we  believe  is  more  precise,  and  we 
believe  that  its  meaning  is  clearly  de- 
fined. 

On  this  basik.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  urge 
that  the  amendment  be  adopted,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  not  allow  the  discharge  in  bank- 
ruptcy of  all  tax  liens  that  are  3  years 
old  or  less,  nor  would  it  discharge  any 
tax  lien  of  which  there  is  a  public  record. 
All  the  Government  need  do  is  to  file  its 
tax  lien,  and  no  discharge  in  bankruptcy 
would  be  forthcoming  in  favor  of  any 
banicrupt. 

Furthermore,  this  inequity  now  exists: 
After  a  corporation  goes  into  bankruptcy 
and  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  have 
been  completed,  the  corix>ration  is  dis- 
solved. Therefore,  all  tax  liens,  whether 
of  record  or  not,  are  expunged.  That  is 
not  the  situation  in  the  case  of  an 
Individual. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
thoroughly  processed  this  legislation. 
This  is  the  second  or  third  time  that  It 
has  come  before  theSenate.  In  favor  of 
this  bill,  in  its  present  form,  are  the 
American  Bar  Association,  American 
Credit  Association,  National  Bankruptcy 
Conference,  and  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  is  a  UD  over  which 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  Ju- 
risdiction, under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  is  unanimously  In  favor  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  against  this  amend- 
ment         

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  the  House  has 
passed  this  bill  five  times. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    It  has. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  \b  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tien- 
nessee.  The  jreas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  correct  one  or  two  state- 
ments. 

One  statement  I  wish  to  correct  is  that 
the  Committee  on  Finance  does  not  have 
jurisdiction  of  this  measure.  H  this 
measure  dealt  only  with  the  discharge  of 
liabilities  owed  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  suspect  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  would  have  sole  responsibility 
for  it,  because  that  committee  does  have 
responsibility  for  revenue  due  to  the 
Government,  and  this  bill  would  dis- 
charge an  obligation  of  taxes  due  to  the 
Government.  The  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance certainly  has  an  interest  in  the 
matter,  if  not  complete  Jurisdiction  over 
it  and  this  bill  was  reported  unfavorably 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance.  Also,  the 
Treasury  Department  is  opposed  to  it 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wiM  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  bill  might  come  with 
an  unfavorable  report  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  but  it  comes  in  with  a 
imanimously  favorable  report  from  the 
Cohunlttee  on  the  Judiciary;  and  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  provide  that  Uie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  Juris- 
diction of  banlcruptcy  legislation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  rules  of 
the  Senate  also  provide  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  jurisdiction  of 
matters  relating  to  revenue  measures 
generally.  This  measiu-e  deals  with  how 
we  collect  taxes  and  whether  a  tax  obli- 
gation is  to  be  discharged. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoRz]  has  pointed  out,  the  number  of 
people  going  into  bankruptcy  voluntarily 
has  increased  50  percent,  and  this  meas- 
ure would  add  an  additional  attraction. 
AU  that  is  being  provided  for  here  Is 
that  if  a  person  goes  into  bankruptcy, 
his  future  liability  to  the  Government,  in 
any  one  year,  on  prebankruptcy  taxes, 
would  be  limited  to  10  percent  of  his  tax- 
able income  after  taxes. 

The  argument  has  been  made  by 
analogy  that  the  Finance  Committee 
amendment  is  discriminatory  because  a 
corporation  can  dissolve,  It  can  go  out  of 
business,  it  can  cease  to  exist,  and  if  this 
happens  it  owes  no  taxes.  Of  course  if  an 
Individual  ceases  to  exist,  he  owes  no 
taxes  either.  I  would  not  recommend 
that  course  to  him,  however,  but  this 
shows  that  the  analogy  really  does  not 
apply.  Also,  when  credit  is  extended  to  a 
corporation  the  creditor  is  well  aware 
that  legally  he  can  look  only  to  the  assets 
of  the  corporation  for  satisfaction. 

The  fact  is  that  people  elect  to  go  into 
bankruptcy  In  many  cases  when  they 
need  not  have  elected  to  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy at  all.  Millions  of  Americans  who 
might  find  it  advantageous  to  go  into 
bankruptcy,  but  do  not  do  so.  lUs  im-o- 
posal  of  the  Committee  on  Judiciary 
makes  it  even  more  desirable  to  go  into 
bankrui>tcy;  and  even  with  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance the  course  of  voluntary  bankruptcy 
Is  made  more  desirable  than  It  has  been 
in  the  past 
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Mr.  ERVIN. 
Senator  yield  for 
Mr.  LONG  of 
Mr.  ERVIN.    _ 
friend  the  Senafaii 
Long]  says  that  :i 
to  exist,  his  "afrujj 
correct   under 
Treasury  Depa.» 
beyond  the  gravi 
ceased  to  exist, 
administrator. 


I 


Pmidmi,  wiU  tbe 
question? 
riaoa.   I  yield. 
President,  my  good 

from  Louisiana  [Mr. 

the  Individual  ceases 

ceases.   TbaA  is  not 

amendment     The 

t  would  pursue  him 

iyond  the  time  he 

ley  would  pursue  his 

-l^^riml^I^^U^by^^^  S?! 
P*l  *K  "^tZ**"^  noti  an  Indivldual-cango 
into  bankruptcy  and  be  absolved  of  tax^ 
Mr.  GORE.  Mi-,  President  I  wteh  to 
{?  u  fK""""*^.*  n?^*  interest  of  cSri^ 
It  Is  the  pending  fam  which  proposes  to 
change  the  law.  finder  the  prSTlaw 
there  ^  no  dischsfige  of  tax  liability  by 
way  of  bankrup^f:  It  is  such  a  pro! 
Posal  that  is  bef  oit  the  Senate. 

mP'f  nH*^^!!^  ^  ^'^'^f^  18  suggest- 
SL,?"*lw?'^*''"^J>n  amendment  to 
modtfy  this  prop<Ul.     We  think  It  Is 

JJ^U  iif^'  of  th^p^yg^  generally. 
^^Itu^  "*®  InteiWt  of  the  Treasun^ 
SSS~l*S°'i»  ">*  amendment  S 
technl^  staffs  of   the  Treasury,  the 

taxation,  and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
are  agreed  upon  this  amendment  With- 
out such  an  amendment  there  is  tL  poa- 

SJl  n?K^°t^^°i^^'"  ^  avoldancTby 
way  of  banltrupteyl 

lask  that  the  onitndment  be  adopted 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     iSe 

S^tio«  If  on  agreeing  to  the  amenj! 

?^r  vl'  "»«,  Senator  from  Tenness^. 

??f  yeas  and  nay/,  have  been  ordered 
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AadaraoD 
BartleU 


Byrd.  Va. 

BjWtW.Va. 

Cannon 

Ohuich 

Clark 

Curtla 

Dougiaa 

AUott 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Carlson 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dtricsen 

Domlnlek 

■istland 


Paatora 

PeU 

Prozmlrv 

Bantfcdph 

Blbtooff 

Symington 

Talxnadge 

WlUlaaa,I>aI 

Tarboroo^ 

Tounc,  Ohio 


o5fcI^IS5?*r^  ^*J^'  "»•  Senator  from 
^ocnJa   CMr.   Kuchbl]    would  vote 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  32. 
nays  47,  as  foUows: 

(No.  104  Lag.) 
TXAs— sa 

Puitirtcht 

Oore 

Rarrta 

Hartka 

JackaoB 

ManBfleld 
McOee 

Metcalf 

Uonronejr 

Moraa 

NATS— «7 

Orlffln  Montofa 

Hart  Koat 

mc^enlooper  Murphy 

^"*  Pearaon 

Holland  Bobertaoti 

Hruaka  BuaaeU,  Oa. 

Jordan,  K.C.  Scott 

Jordan,  Idaho  Smathen 
Kennedy,  Maaa.  Smith 

I^n>C.  Mo.  Stennla 

MoOarthy  iiiurmoiul 

MoClellan  Tower 

Mclntyre  Tydlnn 

MUler  Touns.  W  Dak 
Mondale  ^       ^* 

NOT  VOTINO— 21 

Kucbel  Nelaon 

lAiuche  Neubergar 

UsL^UBon  Prouty 

JJcOovem  Rxiaaell.  8.O. 

Morton  Slmpaon 

Mundt  Sparkman 

Muskla  vmilama,  N.J. 
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^i^u  *??>«^  «»*.  U  present  and 
yoUng,  the  Senator  from  Connectlout 
[Mr.  DoDD]  would  vote  .-ye,  .r~*^"*''* 

Mr  ISRK8BN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KucHitl 
is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr 
MuNBTl.  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr 
Pkom.  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
iMr.  Simpson]  are  necessarily  absent 

The    Senator   from    Kentucky    [Mr 
MoBTOH],  and  the  Senator  from  North 

n^^^  L*^-  ^°^«^- "«  detained  onoS 
ncial  business. 

fy^^^l"^  f"**  ^°'^'  *he  Senator 
iS?"y^°"^   ^^'  ^'"'^^    "^^ 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  89 
nays  8.  as  follows :  ' 

(No.  105  Leg] 
TEAS— 09 


Rrrln 

Knnln 

Pong 


Brewater 

Dodd 

Omening 

Haydan 

Znouya 

Kennedy,  N.T 


Gosx's  amendment  was  re- 


and  the  clerk  will 
The  legislative 
Mr.  LONG  of  Lo 
that  the  Senator  : 
Bass],  the  Senator 
Bkxwstxr].   the 
[Mr.  GiiTCNnro]. 
zona  [Mr.  Haydejt 


the  rolL 
called  the  rolL 
la.    I  announce 
Tennessee  [Mr. 
cfom  Maryland  [Mr. 
'tor  from  Alaska 
Senator  from  Ari- 
the  Senator  from 


Mo™,»4iT;,  ""-"•-"-«.  mm:  senator  rrom 
S^  V»i**';  iNoxnnil.  the  Senator  from 

KlSS^w/**'-  W««o"J.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  |[Mr.  Neuon],  the 
S«n*tor  from  Orogoh  [Mrs.  NkUBnon5 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr 

b'iS^^'    "«    If-'   -    o^cw 

c«nnSS^!f^'Sf*  "S*  ">•  Senator  from 
$iS!^®t?*^*  ^^-  ^"'J'  the  Senator 
Jrom  New  York  [ijr.  KnwraTTtol 
Senator  from  Sout^DakoU  [Mr.  jSta. 
QovEkHl.  toe  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Hn?^rTi'  '^  Senator  from  Souto  Caro- 
l£l  f*fr.  RtJssxLL],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr,  Spawoun]  aro 
necessarily  absent  I  "**"*" J-  ■'* 
I  further  announi  that.  If  present 
!"<>  'ottog  the  sena£r  froi  Co^^. 
cut  [Mr.  Do0ol  wouU  vote  "nay" 

iJ^;^^?^-  I  Announce  that  toe 
Senator  from  Califoitla  [Mr.  KochS] 
is  absent  on  official  I;  ^siness.  ^^ 

iLrSl?*^*i'  '™°»  ^""»  ^»a»wta  [Mr. 
MUHDTl,  the  Senator  'jram  Vermont  [Mr. 

2^^tMr.   SncPsoHrare   necessarily 

The   Senator   fronn  Kentucky    [Mr. 
MOMoif  ]  Is  detained  >  ili  official  iHislnesB. 


So  Mr. 
Jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Moss 
in  the  chair).  The  bill  is  open  to  amend- 
ment If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill.  ^^ 

The  bill  (HJl.  3438)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President  I  ask  for 
toe  yeas  and  nays  on  toe  bill. 

^e  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  ShaU  toe  bill  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
^ve  been  ordered;  and  tbe  clerk  will  caU 

TTie  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 
^J^.y^^^  **'  Louisiana.  I  announce 
toat  toe  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
BASS],  the  Senator  frwn  Maryland  [Blr 
f"^««l.  toe  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HaydxnI.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
iMr.  iHomrxl.  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
iMr.  Latjschx],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Maowuson],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCa«tht].  the 
Senator  from  WIsconsto  [Mr.  Nnsoir] 
toe  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nxu- 
raoEk],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  STMonsl.  and  the  Senator  from 

n^m^l  ^}^'  WitLiAMsl.  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  toe  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DomU.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  KamreDYTtoe 
Senator  from  Souto  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govxawi,  the  Senator  from  wajn^  [j^ 
MusDx],  the  Senator  from  Souto  Caro- 
lina [Ito.  RuBSHi).  and  the  Senator 
from  Alahama  (Mr.  SpaucmanI  are. 
necessarily  absent  -"^-J.   »re- 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderaon 

BarUett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogga 

Bitfdlck    ' 

Bypd.Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlaon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrkaan 

Domlnlek 

Douglaa 

aaaUraa 

■Uendor 

CurUa 

Oore 

Jackoon 


Mondale 

Mfwiroatey 

Montoya 


Ervln 
Pannln 

VVMtg 

Pulbtlght 

Orlffln 

Oruenlng 

Harria 

Hart 

Hartka 

Hlckenloopar 

mi 

Holland 

Hruaka 

Javtta 

Jordan.  NX). 

Jordan.  Idaho    ouuui 

Kennedy,  Utm.  Talmadga 

i«ac.  Mb.  Thurmond 


Murphy 

Pearaon 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Banddph 

Blbiaoff 

Bobertaon 

RuiaeU.Oa. 

SaltonataU 

Scott 

Smathera 

Smith 


ModeUan 
McOee 

Mclntyre 
MeteaU 


NATS— 8 

liong.  La. 
Mannflald 
Morae 


Tower 
Tydlngi 
wmiam8,Del. 
Tartwrough 
Young,  Ohio 


Paatore 

Symington 


NOT  VOrXNO— M 


Brewater 

Dodd 

Haydan 

Inouye 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Kuchel 

Laaicha 


Magnuaon 

McCarthy 

McOowm 

MnHuii 

Mundt 

MUdcle 

Nelaon 

Heubergar 


Prouty 

Buaaell,  8.O. 

Slmpaon 

Sparkman 

Stennla 

wmiama,NJ. 

Toung,  N.  I>ak. 


So  the  bill  (HJt  3438)  was  passed 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President  I  move  to 

reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 

passed. 

Mr.  HRDSKA  and  Mr.  HOLLAND 
moved  to  lay  toe  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  toe  House 
had  passed  the  foUowlng  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  c<mcurrence  of  the  Sen- 

H.B.  eofl.  An  set  to  provide  for  tha  aatab- 
usiunent  of  tha  Guadalupe  Mountataa  Ma- 
ttooal  Park  ia  the  SUte  of  Tesaa.  and  for 
other  purpoMa;  ^^ 

HA.  8700.  Aa  sot  to  aaiaad  tba  ptortaiona 
of  the  OU  PoUoUon  Act.  IMl  (SS  XJBXJ.  lOOX- 
1010).  to  ImplaBant  the  ptovMona  of  the 
Zntma^^  Owvantlan  fOr  the  Prmmtlon 
o*  the  Pollution  of  tha  Saa  by  OU.  US4.  aa 
amended,  sad  for  other  pnrpfaa.  sad 

BJ.  10860.  An  act  to  promet*  tha  ganaral 
J^^^P^Jo  poucy.  .ad  .«mmy  of  tha 
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Tbe  f oDofvliv  Mils  irere  Bevenlly  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  refenod.  as  In- 
dicated: 

Hit.  098.  An  act  to  provide  tag  the  aatob* 
lUhmeat  of  the  CKuulaltiiw  Ifouatatna  Na- 
tlonal  nirit  m  the  State  at  Tena.  and  for 
other  puipueea;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Zh- 
tertor  and  menlar  Aflfeln. 

a  Jt.  8T60.  An  aet  to  amend  tbe  prorlalaBa 
of  the  OU  PoUuUoB  Act,  1901  (SS  VJB.C. 
1001-lOlB).  to  Impleaawit  tbe  prorlalons  of 
the  Znteraattooal  Oonrentlon  for  tbe  Pre- 
▼enttao  of  the  Ponntloa  of  the  Sea  t^  OU, 
19M,  aa  amended,  and  for  other  pmpoeee; 


HJL  lOaSO.  Aa  act  to  pranoto  the  general 
welfare,  public  policy,  and  security  of  tbe 
United  Statee:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Com- 


IjIE9«S    in    BAMKROTTCY— ABfEND- 
MENT  OP  THE  BANkRUPTCY  ACT 

Mr.  ZOIVO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  11^ 

HJl.  IM. 

The  PREEUDINO  UVPiCEU.  The  bin 
will  be  slated  by  UUe. 

The  Lkzblativb  CtntK.  A  bill  (H.R. 
136)  to  amend  sections  1,  17a.  04a(5), 
67(b).  67c  and  70c  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  "Hie 
questkm  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRiVIN.  lb.  President,  this  Is.  In 
a  sense,  a  companion  bill  to  the  bin  Just 
passed.  In  order  to  make  It  harmonize 
with  the  previous  bin,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  win  be  stated. 

Tlie  Lmulatits  Clct»  On  page  2. 
lines  S  through  7,  It  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  "Section  2  and  reniunber  other  sec- 
tions accordingly."         

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
<Iuestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tbe  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
Una. 
Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bffl 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  an 
amendment  at  this  time,  send  it  to  the 
desk,  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  waived. 
and  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro. 

"Die  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  (amendment  Ho.  492) 
dfered  by  Mr.  Goal  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  a,  etrlke  out  Unee  3  throogh  7 
(eectlon  a  of  tbe  bill)  and  renumber  aectlona 
B  throo^  •  aa  aaotlaaa  1  throogb  5.  teepee- 
ttvely. 

O*  page  s.  lUM  ».  alrtka  out  -Provtdsd.' 
and  Inaert  tbe  foUowlng: 

"A'osMig.  Tba*.  In  the  eaaa  of  a  statatory 
Uea  f or  taaw  whleh  wwe  aaaaMad  wtthla  one 
»•"  Prt»  *•  «*•  dato  of  taaakrvptey.  notlee 
of  MMto  atm  Shan  fee  tauaumml  m  having 
haen  lied  iMiaiilstBly  prior  to  the  data  of 
banknjysiy  — d  aaah  Man  Bhan  be  coaaldewd 
to  balBg  anlenMiMo  at  the  dato  at  bank- 
rvp*<T  atataa*  tmm  aoqoMng  the  rlgbta  of 
a  bona  fide  purobaav  tnm  the  debtor  on 


that  datai.  IT  aottoa  at  aneh  Um  Is  ffled 
within  one  year  after  the  dato  of  the  asiiM 
ment  ot  the  taxes  to  which  tbe  Uen  ralatea 
or  within  one  month  after  the  dato  of  baak- 
mptcy:  ^rovtdod  further:". 

On  page  S,  line  8,  strike  ivit  the  eloelng 
quototion  marka  and  after  ttne  8  Ineert  tbe 
foUowlng: 

"(6)  For  tbe  purposes  of  thU  Act.  In  any 
case  In  whleb  a  statuUny  Uen  for  taxae  cov- 
ered by  a  oompromlse  entered  Into  und«r 
tbe  provhtooe  of  section  7133  of  the  Intsnal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  or  elmUar  iwovlBlona 
of  tbe  law  of  any  State  or  mbdlvtslon  thereof 
baa  bean  perfected  but  noCloe  thereof  baa 
not  been  filed,  or  In  any  case  In  which  such 
lien  baa  been  released,  a  atotutory  Uen  for 
such  taxes.  vaUd  agalaat  tbe  truetee  to 
bankruptcy  and  a  aiihaequeut  bona  fide  pur- 
chaser, abaU  be  considered  as  baying  existed 
on  tbe  dato  on  which  notlee  of  such  oom- 
promlee  la  filed  In  tbe  oOoe  la  which  a  notloe 
of  such  Uen  was  or  would  have  been  filed, 
or  If  aoeh  ofitoe  does  not  accept  such  notleee 
of  compromlae  for  recording,  on  the  date  on 
which  a  notloe  of  such  compromise  Is  **\*<\ 
In  tbe  oOoe  of  tbe  dwk  of  the  United  States 
district  court  for  tbe  Judicial  district  la 
which  the  property  subject  to  tbe  lien  U 
situated.  The  clerks  of  tbe  United  Stotee 
district  courte  are  authorised  and  directed 
to  record  aU  such  nottcea  of  compromise  filed 
with  them  under  this  paragraph." 

On  page  8,  line  8.  before  "Subeectlon"  In- 
sert "(a)". 

On  page  8,  line  15,  etrlke  out  "The"  and 
insert  "Except  as  against  a  statutory  Uen  for 
taxea  ansessed  within  one  year  prior  to  the 
dato  of  bankruptey  noUoe  of  which  Is  filed 
wltbla  ooo  year  after  the  dato  of  asseesment 
of  tbe  tana  to  which  tbe  Uen  relatea  or  with- 
in one  month  after  the  dato  of  bankruntcv 
tbe". 

On  page  7.  after  Une  13.  Inaert  tbe  foUow- 
lng new  subsection: 

"(b)  Section  8333  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relattog  to  vaUdlty  of  Uena 
against  mortgageea.  pledgee,  pmcbaeara,  and 
Judgment  creditors)  i«  am^»y|^  tiy  m^Mwkg  y,* 
the  end  thereof  tbe  foUowlng  new  subeec- 
tlon: 

*"(f)  Trusteee  In  Bankruptey.— For  pur- 
poses of  applying  subsecUon  (a)  with  respect 
to  a  trustee  In  bankruptey.  In  tbe  case  of  any 
Impoeed  by  tble  title  which  Is  SMnssml  with- 
in one  year  before  the  date  of  bankruptey.  If 
notloe  of  the  lien  impoaad  by  aeotlon  8Sai 
with  reqiect  to  each  tax  U  filed  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary or  bla  dalegato  after  tbe  dato  of  bank- 
ruptey but  within  one  year  after  tbe  date  of 
saseeament  or  within  one  month  after  tbe 
date  of  bankruptcy,  such  notice  ahaU  be 
treated  as  having  been  filed  Immediately  be- 
fore tbe  date  of  bankruptcy.'  ** 

On  page  7.  after  Une  13.  Insert  the  foUow- 
lng new  eectlon: 

"Stc.  8.  (a)  Tbe  Banlmiptey  Act  la 
amended  by  Inserting  after  eectlon  83  (11 
UJ3.C.  65)  a  new  section  as  foUows: 

"  *Sac.  38.  Mandatoit  Txlzso  Umdzx  Cbat- 
v«a  xm.— During  the  pendency  of  a  proceed- 
ing la  baakruptoy.  tbe  eourt  may,  upon  ap- 
pltoatlon  of  any  creditor  or  upon  ite  own 
motion,  whenever  it  detarmlnea  It  to  be 
feaelble  and  deeUable.  and  for  the  beat  to- 
teraete  of  tbe  creditors,  order  any  voluntary 
bankrupt  who  Is  receiving  salary  or  wagea  to 
file  a  i>etltlon  under  section  831  of  this 
Act.'" 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  e08  of  tbe 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  TJJB.O.  1006(8))  la 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(8)  'debtor' AaU  zoeaa  a  wage  earner  who 
filed  a  petition  under  thla  chapter,  or  any 
person  filing  a  petition  under  this  "^'i'*^' 
pursuant  to  an  order  entered  by  a  eourt 
under  seetlon  88  of  this  Act;**. 

Amend  ttie  title  eo  aa  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  tb»  Bankraptoy  Aet  to  clarify  the 
statue  of  atotutory  Hans,  and  tor 
purpoeee." 


Mr.  XRVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
If  we  could  agree  on  a  time  limitation  and 
ask  Senators  to  rsmaln  so  we  can  vote  on 
thla  biU  soon  and  dlqwae  of  It. 

Mr.  QCatE.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU  be 
glad  to  take  10  nolnutes. 


AOU 


miT 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
the  pending  amendment  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  20  minutes,  10  minutes 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gorx]  and  10  minutes 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
North  CaroHna  [Mr.  Eavnr] . 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objeettont  \^thout  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes.  , 

Mr.  CX>RE.  Mr.  President,  In  bank- 
ruptcy creditors  generally  are  paid  in 
the  following  (nxler:  First,  each  secured 
creditor  Is  paid  out  of  the  security 
pledged  for  his  debt;  second,  general 
creditors  entitled  to  priority  are  paid; 
and  third,  general  creditors  without  prl. 
orltles  are  paid. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  provides 
that  Federal  tax  liabilities  are  secured 
claims  whether  or  not  pubUc  notice  of 
the  Uen  has  been  filed.  However,  sec- 
tion 6323  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provides  that  In  those  cases  where  notice 
of  the  lien  has  not  been  filed,  the  tax 
claim  is  to  be  treated  as  Junior  to  certain 
other  claims  such  as  those  of  mor^sages 
and  Judgment  creditors  where  the  claims 
are  either  receded  or  the  security  Is  re- 
duced to  possession. 

The  Supreme  Court,  In  United  States 
against  Speers,  has  held  that  trustees  in 
bankruptcy  are  Judgment  creditors  for 
purpoaes  of  the  tax  laws  and  that,  there- 
fore, assessed  but  unrecorded  tax  claUns 
are  Junks'  to  trustees  in  bankruptcy  in 
the  same  way  as  it  has  been  generally 
tmderstood  that  they  were  Junior  to  ac- 
tual Judgment  creditors.  In  taking  this 
position,  the  Supreme  Court  has  over- 
ruled the  holdings  of  the  Second.  Third, 
and  Ninth  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals, 
which  have  treated  unrecorded  Federal 
tax  claims  as  senior  to  the  general  claims 
represented  by  the  trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy, although  Junior  to  actual  Judg- 
ment creditors. 

Prior  to  tiie  Supreme  Court  decision, 
I  believe  that  most  taxpayers  thought, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue thought,  that  assessed  but  unrecord- 
ed tax  claims  did  have  priority  over  gen- 
eral creditors  represented  by  the  trustee 
In  bankruptcy.  I  say  this  do^te  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  some  refer- 
ences made  as  to  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  representing  the  law  of  the  land 
for  the  past  50  years.  Actually,  it  would 
appear  that  the  members  of  the  Judici- 
ary CcHnmlttee  Itself  must  have  believed 
that  assessed  but  unrecorded  tax  claims 
did  have  priority  over  a  trustee  In  bank- 
ruptcy. In  fact,  the  Judlclaiy  Commit- 
tee's report  (S.  Rept.  277)  on  page  10 
states: 

As  a  result  of  several  recent  decisions.  It 
would  appear  that  the  ooorta  are  of  tbe  view 
that  the  trustee  doee  not  have  tbe  stetna  of 
a  jnrtgmsnt  aadKor  «tr  puiuu—  of  aaetton 
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I  might  add  that 
mlttee  repmt  from 


the    same    poslttoii 
Court's  later  dedrioi. 


ground,  it  seems  . 
view  this  giving  of 


ntptcy  a  priority  stt  pia  over  an 


but  unreeorded  tax 


Quoted  was  filed  af  #r  the  Btxth  dicalt 
Court  of  Appeals  <I0dsion  «^eh  took 
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the    Supreme 
With  this  back- 
>'  me  that  we  must 
h  trustee  In  bank- 


Claim  as  In  reality 


the  equivalent  of  a  cbange  in  tax  prac- 
tice. 

On  the  assumption  that  assessed 
but  unreo(mled  tax  bUdms  came  ahead 
of    general    credit^fis    as    rqnesented 


by  the  trustee  in 
Revenue  Servloe   _ 
ate  policy  In  fiUng 
the  result  of  the    . 
has  Just  taken,  and 
to  be  about  to  take, 
the  Commissioner 
file  thousands  of 
in  the  past  he  woul 


once  a  Federal  tax  li^n  Is  filed,  the  oedlt 


of  the  person  agi 
usually  vanishes 
aging.    It  may  p 
bankruptcies. 

The  IntetnalRevi 
lowed  this  practice 
that  the  fiUng  of  a  . 
taxpayer  because  It 
tunlty  he  may  have 
that  this  priority 


iptcy,  the  Internal 
jfoDowed  a  dellber- 
Ilens.    However, 
which  the  Senate 
aetton  It  appears 
<T  very  wtia  force 
tternal  Revenue  to 
tax  Uens  which 
not  haw  filed;  and 


whmn  it  Is  filed 

can  be  quite  dam- 

Itate  a  great  many 

le  Servloe  has  fol- 
huse  it  Is  aware 
may  destroy  a 
_  any  oppor- 
•btabi  credit.  Now 
.  ^  ^  -d  status  for  as- 
sessed but  unrecordM  tax  cbdms  has 
been  lost,  the  Treasury  must  of  necessity 
reconsider  its  former  practice  and  un- 
doubtedly. If  no  action  Is  taken  by  the 
Congress,  wfll  speed  tm  the  filing  of  tax 
liens.  ~ 

The  Rnance  Comiiilttee  Is  well  aware 
of  the  reasons  for  th«f  udiclary  Commit- 
tee's concern  about  Ute  secured  status  of 
assessed  but  unreco:'^tod  tax  u^ny,  it 
believes  that  giving  t  igc  liens  this  status 
before  they  are  recd^ded  is  disadvan- 
tageous to  creditors  who  are  unaware  of 
these  tax  liens.  It  Is  undoubtedly  for 
this  reason  that  the  Committ^  on  the 
Judiciary  refers  to  thi 
recorded  tax  liens  as 

The  Finance  Comm^ 
a  general  rule  It  is  _ , 
preferred  status  to  aet 
reason  It  would  limit 

rlod  of  thne  during  _, __«_^  „„. 

unrecorded  tax  dalni  are  given  a  se- 
cured status  above  tliat  of  a  trustee  In 
bankruptcy.  The  coi^mittee  feels  that 
this  status  should  b^i  given  these  tax 
claims  generally  for  ibnly  a  year  after 
the  assessment  date.  tbl»,  in  its  view.  Is 
essential  to  an  orderU  admlnlstratian  of 
the  Internal  Revenue :  aws. 

Under  present  pn^eduree,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Sendo »{ usually  sends  out 
a  series  of  three  dillnquency  letters 
which  require  a  pnlod  hi  about  6  months 
to  process.  As  a  leav  l^,  until  after  this 
period  has  elapsed  tta  Servloe  has  not 
had  any  personal  contkct  In  the  deUn- 
quency.  Also,  becauw  ijof  the  large  vol- 
ume of  cases  before  thi  i  JLotamal  Revenue 
Servloe.  In  numerous  wtuatlons  It  can- 
not even  begin  Us  deliihueney  procedure 
untU  tbe  lapse  ot  a  cbaslderabla  period 
(tf  time  after  the  drt^gueaey  first  oc- 
cuz8»  As  a  result  thsae  k  no  personal 
contact  with  the  dalMuent  taxpayer. 


!  assessed  but  un- 

et  liens. 

i  agrees  that  as 

lie  to  give  a 

;  Hens.    For  this 

.  the  pe- 

ch  assessed  but 


to  examine  his  credit  standing  until  a 
period  of  6  months  or  more  has  flspand 
following  the  assessment. 

Probably  more  lmp(»tant  from  an  ad- 
ministrative standpoint,  experlenee  indi- 
cates that  about  four-fifths  at  tbe  delln- 
quendes  are  Ukriy  to  be  paid  within  1 
year  without  the  filing  ot  a  nodoa  at  lien. 
As  a  result,  the  I-year  period  enables 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  dear 
the  decks  ot  most  of  Its  deUnquendes 
without  uzmeoessary  y\Artittn^m  in  tbe 
treatment  of  these  taxpayers.  However, 
if  these  tax  Uens  are  not  to  have  a  se- 
cured status  above  trustees  In  bank- 
ruptcy, the  Intemd  Revenue  Service  may 
veil  be  forced  to  file  liens  in  tbe  eases  of 
many  of  these  deHnquent  taxpayers, 
where  this  is  now  not  necessary. 

llie  size  of  the  administrative  task 
which  would  face  the  Intoiial  Revenue 
Service  were  it  to  have  filed  liens  in  the 
eases  of  these  delinquent  taxpayers  is 
indicated  by  tbe  fact  that  approximately 
2.4  million  new  delinquent  Federal  tax 
aooounte  arise  each  year.  However,  only 
some  200,000  notloe  of  liois  are  filed  hi 
the  same  period,  and  many  of  these  ac- 
tually are  related  to  rtwUngn^nt  aooounte 
which  arose  in  prior  years. 

"nie  Finance  Committee  Is  not  Inter- 
ested in  giving  tax  dalms  any  better 
treatment  relative  to  otber  creditors  than 
Is  necessary  because  of  tbe  actual  facta 
and  circumstances  Involved.  I  have 
pointed  out  the  neeessity  ot  giving  some 
better  status  because  of  tbe  administra- 
tive problons  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  It  should  also  be  recognized 
that  tbe  Oovoiunent'ls  podtion  is  some- 
what dUfwent  from  that  of  private  audi- 
tors, since  It  is  an  involuntary  creditor 
rather  than  a  voluntary  one.  Other 
creditors  before  extending  credit  have 
the  opportunity  to  check  on  the  status  of 
the  individual  or  company  Involved  and 
dther  eirteiMl  the  credit  or  not  depending 
upon  their  evatau^km. 

It  should  be  obvious,  however,  that  the 
Govemment  does  not  impose  taxes  on 
this  bads.  It  must  collect  taxes  from  all 
alike,  both  the  good  and  the  bad  credit 
risks.  This  requires  some  extra  op- 
iwrtonlty  on  the  part  of  the  Oovem- 
ment,  after  the  tax  dd>t  is  incurred,  to 
make  ite  decidon  as  to  the  credit  stand- 
ing of  the  taxpayer  and  either  file  or 
not  file  a  tax  lien  fdlowlng  that  exami- 
nation. 

One  more  facet  of  tbe  pnMem.  which 
should  be  noted  is  that  in  addition  to 
security  status,  whtoh  I  have  been 
discussing  up  to  this  point,  uMer 
presttit  law,  in  the  absence  of  a  secured 
status,  tax  dalms  are  given  fourth 
priori^  status  which  still  places  *^wm 
above  general  credltocs  with  no  priority. 
However,  another  fteture  ot  these  bills, 
which  I  will  discuss  momentarily,  lindta 
even  this  priority  status  to  those  taxes 
"due  aiul  owlnr'  for  leas  tban  t  yeaia. 
A  further  provlakm  In  ttaeae  Ulls  would 
ev«i  deny  tax  claims  which  oould  not 
be  met  In  bankruptey  their  right  of 
ooUection  in  the  period  after  bank- 
ruptcy. In  other  w<Mds.  these  mut, 
taku  together,  would  have  the  effeofe  of 
dropping  some  tax  dalms  from  a 
aecured,  noodlscbargeablo  stntus  aH  the 
way  down  to  an  ordinary  debt  that  geta 


paid  last,  if  at  all.  and  one  iriiicb.  more- 
over, is  wiped  out  by  bankruptcy.  At 
this  time,  when  we  need  aU  of  the  taxes 
that  we  can  ooUeet.  we  should  not  be 
destroying  our  opportunity  to  coUect 
delinquent  tax  accounts. 

PBMnaivs  wAfls  asama  rutm 
Problems  have  arisen  under  the 
present  bankruptcy  laws  where  con- 
sumers who  have  accumulated  large 
debte,  by  the  purdiase  of  expetudve 
luxury  items  on  credit  plans,  avoid  the 
payment  of  these  llablHties  l^  filing 
voluntary  petitions  in  bankruptcy. 

Cases  of  this  type  appear  to  be  grow- 
ing rapidly.  In  fiscal  1949.  7S  peroent 
of  the  bankruptcy  eases  commenced 
were  nonbusiness  bankruptcies.  By 
1950,  this  figure  had  climbed  to  75  per- 
cent, by  1955  to  85  percent,  by  1990  to 
89  percent,  and  last  year  to  91  percent. 
In  numbers  the  change  has  been  even 
more  startling.  In  1948,  there  were 
about  13.500  nonbusiness  banlma>teies 
and  5,000  business  bankntptdes.  By 
1950  nonbusiness  bankniptdes  outnum- 
bered business  bankruptelea  25,000  to 
8,400;  by  1965.  60,500  to  8,000;  by  1980. 
97,800  to  12,300;  and  last  year  there 
were  163,400  nonbusiness  bankmptdes 
to  16  JOO  business  bankruptdee. 

Theiiumber  of  consumer  bankrupteies 
is  growing  at  a  rate  that  cannot  con- 
tinue to  be  Ignored.  This  traid  can  be 
slowed  only  by  requiring  these  dd>tors 
to  face  up  to  their  financial  responstbOl- 
ties. 

The  Bankruptey  Aet  presently  con- 
tains provisions  whereby  a  wage  earner 
may  enter  into  an  arrangement  to  pay 
off  his  dd>to  over  an  extended  pectod  <rf 
time  and  avoid  straight  bankruptcy. 
This  is  chapter  zm  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Aet.  Last  year,  28,000  of  the  179,000 
vduntary  bankruptcies  were  commenced 
under  ehv>ter  XEH.  In  a  number  of 
Statee,  eq>edally  Alabama,  Arkansas. 
Kansas,  Maine,  and  Tennessee,  rda- 
ttvely  large  numbers  of  tbe  voluntary 
bankruptcies  wore  iniMwiiwui  by  wage 
earners  under  dii4>ter  XIZL 

What  this  amendment  would  do  is  to 
permit  tbe  bankruptey  eourt,  when  It  is 
condderlng  one  at  tbe  rapidly  Increasing 
number  of  voluntary  consumer  straight 
bankruptcy  petitions,  to  require  the  pe- 
titioner to  use  chapter  ZXIL  Xtdkouldbe 
emphasized  that  this  provlslan  relies 
upon  the  discretlcm  of  the  bankruptey 
oatartM,  and  It  is  expected  that  before  ex- 
ercising tbis  discretion  e»cb  court  will 
have  considered  aU  the  eacton  In  tbe 
case  before  It.  A  material  factor  would, 
of  course,  be  the  credit  and  sales  prac- 
tices of  the  creditors  Involved. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  fed  that  ex- 
tended debate  on  this  bin  Is  neoeaaary. 
Ihe  general  polnte  involved,  for  the  most 
part,  have  been  discussed  for  years.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  matter  can 
now  be  pot  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  BRVIN.  Mr.  Preddent,  ttAt  bill 
is  very  simple,  and  it  should  certainly  be 
passed.  It  has  two  purposes.  Tbe  first 
Is  to  euttew  certain  Uens  wUch  aro  not 
dlactaKi  by  tbe  record  arkd  cannat  be  ag. 
eertmnad  by  etedltons. 

Tbare  baa  been  auiob  coatetai  In  the 
lav  of  banknptcgr.  beeaan  that  law 
reeognlzes  a  dlvanttr  ^  State 
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There  are  States  which  allow  a  Uen  to 
become  effective  vgpon  the  Insolvency  of 
the  debtor,  or  upon  the  dlstribiitlon  and 
liquidation  of  his  pn^jerty.  or  upon  an 
execution  Issued  upon  It.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  record  these  liens  in  some  States; 
they  may  even  take  precedence  over  re- 
corded chattel  mortgages  and  condi- 
tional sales  contracts.  Other  liens  not 
perfected  as  of  the  date  of  bankruptcy 
are  valid  against  subsequent  bona  fide 
purchasers.  Liens  for  such  distress  as 
nonpayment  of  rent  are  valid  In  certain 
States. 

The  first  part  of  this  bill  will  outlaw 
these  unreoorded  and  imdlscoverable 
liens,  and  recoenlse  that  the  liens  which 
take  priority  under  the  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy are  the  recorded  liens  which  are 
open  to  the  lnq>ectlon  of  the  public  who 
deal  with  the  prospective  bankrupt. 
That  part  of  the  measure  certainly  ought 
to  be  passed  to  clear  the  confusion  owing 
to  a  divergency  of  State  laws. 

The  other  provision  of  this  bill  is  in- 
tended to  clarify  the  status  of  the  trustee 
In  bankruptcy;  that  is,  to  ascertain 
whether  he  has  the  status  of  a  Judgment 
creditor.  At  the  time  the  report  was 
filed,  the  law  here  was  also  in  a  state  of 
confusion.  Some  of  the  decisions  went 
one  way,  and  some  another.  Some  of 
the  decisions  held  that  an  unreoorded 
tax  Uen  took  precedence  over  the  trustee 
In  bankruptcy;  others  held  to  the  con- 
traiy. 
'  This  bUI  was  drafted  to  clarify  that 
situation.  Since  the  bill  was  introduced, 
and  while  It  has  been  pending,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
handed  down  a  decision  to  the  effect  that 
under  existing  law,  the  trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy occupies  the  status  of  a  Judgment 
creditor.  The  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Tennenee.  would  ofSfrule  the  decision 
ol  the  Supreme  Court  on  that  point,  and 
It  would  have  what  I  consider  a  very 
unjust  result  The  amendment  provides 
that  even  though  a  man  is  a  bona  fide 
purchase  from  the  bankrupt  prior  to 
bankruptcy  and  takes  a  chattel  mort- 
gage, or  other  security  for  his  debt,  which 
Is  recorded,  the  Government  could  come 
In  with  an  unrecorded  tax  lien  and  take 
precedence,  not  only  over  the  trustee  in 
bankruptcy,  but  also  over  a  bona  fide 
purchaser. 

There  is  no  occasion  under  the  bill 
that  has  been  passed  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  file  tax  liens  in  a  hurry.  The 
Govenmient  has  3  years  in  which  to  do 
so  undw  that  bill.  This  is  sufficient  pro- 
tection for  the  Government. 

I  repeat,  this  bill  should  be  passed. 
It  would  clarify  the  law  in  one  field  and 
would  abolish  as  recognizable  liens  un- 
recorded and  undlscoverable  claims.  It 
would  give  an  advantage  under  the  bank- 
ruptor  law  to  those  with  recorded  liens 
which  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
public.  A  bona  fide  purchaser  should 
have  the  benefit  of  his  foresight  rather 
than  have  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
take  advantage  of  an  individual  who  has 
exercised  his  foresight  and  wipe  out  a 
man  who  has  tried  to  protect  himself. 

TtM  amendment  should  be  defeated, 
«nd  the  bUl  should  be  pMMd. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.    lir.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.    lyldd. 
Mr.    HRUSKA.    Mr.    President,    this 
bill  should  be  passed  without  further 
amendment. 

The  measure  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  affords  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  restate  a  policy 
against  unrecorded  liens.  Further.  H H. 
136  is  needed  to  remedy  a  number  of 
problems  which  have  occurred  in  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. 

Experience  with  the  administration 
of  bankruptcy  proceedings  indic&tes  that 
the  powers  vested  in  the  trustee  need  to 
be  diversified  to  adequately  project  the 
assets  of  the  bankrupt  estate  and  to  more 
efficiently  handle  the  estate.  In  this  re- 
gard, under  present  law.  the  trustee  is 
precluded  from  assuming  inconsistent 
or  repugnant  positions  with  reference  to 
a  particular  party  of  transaction.  Nev- 
ertheless, having  chosen  a  position  with 
respect  to  one  set  of  drcimistances,  the 
trustee  as  a  representative  of  all  the 
creditors  of  the  bcuikrupt  should  not  be 
barred  from  asserting  a  different  position 
in  other  circumstances. 

This  legislation  will  shore  up  the  glar- 
ing weaknesses  which  have  evidenced 
themselves  in  the  courts  and  in  the  ex- 
perience of  bankruptcy  administration 
on  this  question  as  well  as  a  number  of 
others  not  related  to  taxes. 

Since  the  policy  of  the  Chandler  Act 
Is  to  protect  the  costs  of  administration 
and  wages,  it  is  necessary  to  postpone 
to  the  costs  of  administration  and  wages 
at  least  those  tax  liens  which  are  on  per- 
sonal property  and  are  imaccompanled 
by  possession.  It  is  socially  desirable  to 
protect  those  adding  to  the  proceeds  of 
the  estate  or  coUectlng  and  proteding 
the  proceeds  to  be  paid  for  their  efforts. 
In  light  of  this  policy,  section  67c  in  this 
bill  retains  the  provision  of  existing  law 
which  postpones  a  tax  lien  on  personal 
proper^  not  accompanied  by  possession, 
to  the  debts  specified  in  section  64a 
clauses  (1)  and  (2): 

Since  the  Treasury  Department  had 
objected  to  the  language  of  previous  bills 
on  this  point,  the  proposed  section  67c(3) 
provides  that  where  a  poslvoned  tax  lien 
is  prior  in  right  to  liens  indefeasible  in 
bankniptcy,  the  court  shall  order  pay- 
ment from  the  proceeds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  personal  property  to  which  the 
tax  Uen  attaches,  less  the  actual  cost  of 
that  sale,  of  an  amount  not  in  excess  of 
the  tax  Uen,  to  the  debts  specified  in 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  64a  of  this 
act.  If  the  amount  realised  from  the  sale 
exceeds  the  total  of  suchjdebts,  after  al- 
lowing for  prior  indefeasible  Uens  and 
the  oost  of  the  sale,  the  excess  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  difference  between  the 
total  paid  to  the  debts  medfied  in  clauses 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  64a  of  this  act 
and  the  amount  of  the  tax  Uen,  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  holder  of  the  tax  Uen.  This 
approach  adopts  the  solution  which  three 
courts  have  already  limovated  under  the 
existing  language  of  section  e7c.  See 
CoJf/omia  Department  of  Emplovment 
r.  UJS.  310  P.  2d  242  (1954) ;  In  i«  Ameri- 
can Zyploptlc  Co.,  Inc.,  (181  F.  Supp.  77 
(I960));  m  re  Empire  Granite  Co.  (42 
P.  Supp.  (450  (1942)). 


It  is  the  intention  of  this  legislation 
that  a  statutory  tax  Uen  on  personal 
property  not  accompcmied  by  possession 
shaU  be  first  tested  by  the  standards  of 
section  67c  ( 1 ) .  Then  section  67c  (3 )  is  to 
be  appUed  to  those  Uens  which  have  not 
been  invaUdated  by  section  67c(l). 

The  s^nd  major  probtem  met  by  this 
legislation  concerns  the  powers  of  the 
trustee.  Since  section  70  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  provides  the  legal  tools  for  the 
administration  of  a  bankrupt  estate,  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  bUl  would  meet  the  problems 
previously  outlined  concerning  the  nar- 
row construction  of  the  powers  of  the 
trustee. 

Specifically,  it  Is  provided  that  the 
trustee  shaU  have  the  rights  and  powers 
of  a  "creditor  who  obtained  a  Judgment 
against  the  bankrupt  on  the  date  of 
bankruptcy  whether  or  not  such  a  credi- 
tor exists."  This  provision  further  sets 
out  specifically  the  powers  which  the 
trxistee  is  to  have.  By  these  terms  the 
trustee  would  be  included  within  the 
language  of  section  6323  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

These  sections  of  the  biU  would  clarify 
the  status  of  taxes  in  bankruptcy  cases. 
Hie  Congress  has  a  constitutional  duty 
under  article  I,  section  8,  to  establish  iml- 
form  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies. 
The  courts  administer  these  laws  but  it 
is  for  Congress  to  decide  the  poUcy  which 
should  be  established.  The  courts  are  in 
confiict  on  a  number  of  the  problems  to 
which  this  biU  is  directed.  Sound  solu- 
tions are  presented  in  this  legislation. 

In  view  of  the  rising  number  of  bank- 
ruptcies and  the  great  increase  in  the 
avaUabiUty  of  credit  which  has  occurred 
over  the  last  few  years,  it  is  important 
that  the  rights  of  creditors  be  protected. 
By  giving  the  tnistee  the  necessary  pow- 
ers, this  can  be  achieved.  Tax  revenues 
wlU  not  be  imduly  diminished  so  long  as 
tax  authorities  effectively  and  conscien- 
tiously carry  out  their  responsibities. 

One  of  the  original  purposes  of  this 
legislation  was  met  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  December  of  1965  after  the 
Judiciary  Committee  had  reported  the 
bilL  In  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Spccrs  382  U.S.  266,  86  S.Ct.  411  (1965). 
affirming.  In  re  Kurtz  Roofing  Co.,  335 
P.  2d  311  (6th  Clr.  1964)  it  was  held  that 
the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  is  a  Judgment 
creditor  within  the  language  of  that  term 
as  used  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Citode 
(26  U.S.C.  6323  (1964)). 

This  decision  fits  entirely  within  the 
intent  of  this  legislation  and,  in  fact,  the 
court  cited  legislative  reports  on  this  bUl. 
The  court  accurately  described  what  our 
view  toward  any  change  in  that  state- 
ment should  be  when  it  said:  "Should 
experience  indicate  that  inclusion  of  the 
trustee  within  section  6323  is  inadvisable, 
the  fact  win  not  be  lost  on  the  Congress." 

It  would  be  ridiculous  for  us  to  pre- 
sume today  that  sufficient  experience  to 
dictate  modification  of  this  rule  has  been 
developed  since  December  13  of  last  year 
when  those  words  were  set  down.  The 
internal  Revenue  Service  has  had  much 
time  to  develop  workable  methods  for 
protecting  the  Federal  tax  interests  in  a 
banknqDt  but  has  exerted  its  efforts  in- 
stead toward  devising  Judicial  and  legis- 
lative efforts  toward  delaying  the  adop- 
tion of  this  prlneiide. 
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been  placed  upon  it 

m  the  future.  In 
with  this  rule, 
amine  the  problem 
Justment  which  _ 

Mr.  President,  I 
the  principle 
United  States  against 
passage  of  the  bin. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr 
back  the  remainder  o: 

The  PRESIDINO 
having  expired,  the 

ing  to   the   tantnAm^ 

from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  wUb  rejected. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OfFlCER.  The  bUl 
Is  apea.  to  further  aoiendment  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  propfuteA, 
the  question  is  on  Ijhe  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  Ihe  third  reading  of 
thebUL 

The  amendment 
grossed  and  the  biU 
time. 

The  bUl  was  read  ihe  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
having  been  read  U\k  third  time,  the 
question  is  ShaU  It  pas  tP 

The  UU  (HJl.  IS«)  hras  passed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  moi  4  ^  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bU  il  was  passed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  tPresldent,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  <m  t  t^e  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  ion  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  i 
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ordered  to  be  en- 
be  read  a  third 


AMENDMENT  OF  FpREIGN  AGENTS 

REGISTRATION     ACT     OF     193«— 

CONFERENCE  RE^RT 

Mr.  FUIBRiaHT.  1 
sutanit  a  report  of  thej 
ference  on  the  " 
two  Houses  on  the 
House  to  the  blU  (S 
Foreign  Agents 
as  amended.    I  adc 
for  the  present  co: 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  . 
port  wlU  be  read  for 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative . 

(For  conference 
ceedlngs  of  June  16 
13714,  CoNoaassiOHAL 

The  PRESIDINO 
objection  to  the  p: 
the  report? 

There  being  no  obj 
proceeded  to  consider 

Mr.  FUIBRIGHT. 
conference  on  S.  693, 
elgn  Agents  Reglstrai 

WMonable  oomp 

amendments  at  Issue, 
ences  were  primarily 
•nd  not  of  substance. . 

Hie  first  House  amendment  dealt  with 
the  appUoatlon  of  th^  registration  re- 


Mr.  President,  I 

ittee  of  con- 

_  votes  of  the 

lendments  of  the 

13)  to  amend  the 

tion  Act  of  1938, 

lous  consent 

[eration   of   the 

[CER.    The  re- 
Information  of 

id  the  report 
;,  see  House  pro- 
M>.  13713- 
) 
[CER.    Is  there 
oonslderatkm  of 

ion,  the  Senate 

report. 

President,  the 
Amend  the  For- 

Aet,  reached  a 
1  the  ^n>  Bouse 

luse  the  dlffer- 

I  of  sfimantlca. 


Qulrements  of  the  - 
Government  ofBelals 
of  famine  Bscs 

operations.   As  I  have . 

was  nersr  any  intenutli  i  on  the  part  of 
the  Committee  on  Vwk  Ign  Rtlattong  to 


to  oootacts  with 
repreeentatives 
In  Intffniatlonal 
4ald  before,  there 


nqinlre  American  buslneBsmen  to  regis- 
ter for  carrying  out  contacU  with  Ooir- 
emment  "*^B'f  /ii^rfny  1210  course  of 
their  nonnal.  Wltlnwte  bualneas  activi- 
ties. However,  some  businesmen  were 
stUl  concerned  over  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bin,  and  the  House  ammdment  at- 
tempted to  meet  their  objections.  Tlie 
House  amendment  defined  the  conditions 
under  which  the  commercial  exemption 
of  the  act  would  be  available  when  con- 
tacts were  made  with  Government  offi- 
cials where  a  parent-subsidiary  situation 
was  Involved. 

The  conferees  of  both  Houses  were  In 
agreement  on  the  objectives  of  the 
amendment,  but  the  Senate  conferees 
had  reservations  about  the  posslblUty 
that  the  treatment  of  poUtical  activities 
In  behalf  of  foreign-owned  UJB.  sub- 
sidiaries on  the  same  basis  as  activities 
for  U.S.-owned  foreign  subsldlarlee  mla^t 
create  unintended  loopholes  for  evasion 
of  the  act  by  foreleg  interests.  Tlie 
compromise  reached  wIU  require  a 
stricter  test  for  exemption  of  attempts 
to  influence  poUcy  decisions  for  the  UJS. 
enterprise  which  is  owned  or  controlled 
by  foreign  Interests.  Under  the  change 
agreed  to.  the  exemption  wlU  be  avaU- 
able  only  if  the  purpose  of  the  contact  Is 
substantially  to  further  the  legitimate, 
commercial  Interests  of  the  American 
subsldlaiy  or  afBUate.  It  eUmlnates 
the  possibility  of  a  UJS.  corpora- 
tion or  business,  controlled  by  foreign 
Interests,  being  used  merely  as  a  front 
for  poUtlcal  activities  for  the  benefit  of 
the  foreign  principal. 

I  beUeve  that  the  business  community 
interested  in  this  problem  agrees  that 
the  compromise  is  reasonable  and  that 
it  wlU  remove  much  doubt  about  the 
scope  of  the  Senate's  original  amend- 
ment to  the  commercial  exemption  sec- 
tion. 

Hie  second  House  amendment 
changed  the  Senate  provision  relating  to 
exemptions  from  registration  for  at- 
torneys. The  Intent  of  the  Senate  pro- 
vision was  to  exempt  aU  atfauneys  for 
disclosed  foreign  Interests  in  their  con- 
tacts with  govenunent  agencies  where 
the  agency  proceedings  revealed  sufficient 
information  about  the  agency  relation- 
ship to  make  registration  unnecessary. 

Under  the  House  amendment  the  ex- 
emption would  have  broadoied  the 
Senate  provlslan  to  exempt  contacts 
with  aU  Govonmait  officials.  exeq>t  the 
Congress.  The  compromise  agreed  to 
would  aUow  the  exemption  in  till  dreum- 
stances  for  routine  contacts  with  the 
agencies  and  departments.  But  for  at- 
tempts to  Influence  policy  decisions  In  the 
executive  branch  the  exemption  woidd  be 
available  only  for  ocmtacts  in  connection 
with  established  agency  proceedings, 
formal  or  informal.  TIob  purpose  Is  to 
Insure  that  the  exemption  is  not  so  hroad 
as  to  exempt  all  efforts  by  an  attorney 
to  Influence  exeeuUre  branch  pcdldes 
hut  stlU  sui&clcntljr  broad  to  ezemipt 
legitimate  activities  ~w«n»iiy  conducted 
before  ag«icy  oOelals  hf  an  attoniey 
for  a  forslgn  ellei^  It  Is  the  Senate 
conferees"^  view  that  the  exemptloa 
would  not  cover,  for  example,  attempts 
to  influence  the  executive  branch  posi- 
tion on  Iffglslstlon  pending  before  the 


congress.  The  Senate  conferees  beUeve 
that  the  oompromlae  meets  the  <^ee- 
tives  of  the  Soiate  bUl,  is  fair  to  the 
legal  profession  and  should  be  a  woric- 
able  guideline  for  determining  ex- 
emption questions. 

The  approval  of  this  conference  report 
WlU  culminate  5  years  of  work  l^  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  lob- 
bying by  foreign  Interests.  Since  the 
Senate  passed  the  bUl  last  year,  the 
Congress  and  the  public  have  again 
witnessed  the  swarming  of  foreign 
agents  around  the  sugar  pot  Placing 
this  blU  on  the  statute  books  wiU  not 
eliminate  the  "««!<tiffns  which  nurture 
and  sustain  f  ondgn  agents  but  It  wiU  in- 
sure that  better  Infocmation  is  available 
about  how  these  loUqrists  go  about  th^r 
business  and  exactly  what  they  do  to 
earn  their  generous  fees. 

This  biU  WiU  do  a  faoeUftlng  Job  on  a 
statute  that  has  served  the  Nation  weU 
but  has  not  been  revised  to  keep  it 
abreast  of  the  times.  Foreign  and  domes- 
tic affairs  are  so  Interrelated  today  that 
the  poUtlcal  and  propeganda  eflbrts  of 
foreign  agents  ulttmatdy  affect  every 
American.  Both  Government  officials 
and  the  puhUe  need  to— and  have  a 
right  to— know  more  about  the  objec- 
tives, tactics,  finances,  and  general  mode 
of  operations  of  those  who  seek  to  in- 
fluence Govenunent  policies  for  foreign 
hiterests.  ^^th  adequate  disclosure  both 
the  pubUc  and  officials  wUI  be  better 
equipped  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
decisionmaking  process  of  our  Govern- 
ment 

Let  me  summarise  briefly  the  major 
provisions  in  the  UU: 

First.  It  requires  a  foreign  agent  to 
fUe  a  detailed  report  of  poUtical  activities 
employed  In  behalf  of  his  foreign  prln- 
djMiL 

Second.  Foreign  agents  wUl  be  re- 
quired to  disclose  their  status  as  agents 
when  contacting  Govenunent  r%mi>\m\m 
and  Membera  of  Congress.  Agents  tes- 
tifying before  congressional  committees 
wUl  be  required  to  file  copies  of  their 
latest  registration  statement. 

Third.  Contingent  fee  contracts  be- 
tween an  agent  and  a  forei^  Interest, 
where  the  fee  Is  based  on  the  success  of 
poUtloal  activities,  wUl  be  outlawed. 

Fourth.  Campaign  contributions  tn 
behalf  of  foreign  principals  win  be  pro- 
hibited. 

Fifth.  The  commercial  exemption  has 
been  broadened  and  updated. 

Mxth.  Ttit  Attorney  General  wlU  be 
given  considerable  discretionary  au^or- 
Ity  in  allowing  exemptions  from  regis- 
tration and  in  the  amount  of  Informa- 
tion agents  must  file. 

Seventh.  Finally,  what  Is  In  my  opin- 
ion the  slnite  most  Important  provision 
In  the  bOl,  the  authoriiatlan  of  an  In- 
junctive remedy  for  tiie  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. This  win  permit  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  about  compllanee  wttii 
the  letter  and  the  otrit  of  the  act  with- 
out resorting  to  long,  cumbenome  crimi- 
nal proetedlngs.  It  provides  a  flexible 
tool  wlil^  win  be  a  substantial  hniTOve- 
BMot  orer  the  erialnd  penaltlM  in  the 
exMtng  act  The  act  wm  not  Intended 
to  bring  about  wholesale  convictions  for 
vlftlsfrlons.    It  was— and  Is— Intended  to 
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bring  about  dlMlosure.  Injunctive  pro- 
oeedlngs,  m  aotborlsed  In  this  bill,  wUl 
be  far  more  effective  In  achieving  that 
objective  than  would  ever  be  poeslble 
through  criminal  sanctions. 

I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFKiClEU.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  r^Nut  was  agreed  to. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLX7MBIA  PARKINa 
FACILIT7  ACT 

Ur.  UANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1147.  8. 
27M.         

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  sUted  by  Utle. 

The  I«QiSLATivs  Cluuk.  A  bill  (8. 
2709)  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
paridng  facilities  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICEU.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

ratsmos  or  vact:  saoBr  tru 

Scenow  1.  (»)  The  CongreM  flncU  that — 

(1)  the  growtb  vuX  de'7el<q>ment  of  the 
National  Capital  area  ba«  been  accompanied 
by  an  ever-lnoreaalag  number  of  persona  en- 
tering the  District  of  Columbia  by  motor 
vehicle  which  has  restUted  In  serious  traffic 
oongectlon; 

(S)  this  congestion  restricts  the  Inter- 
change of  goods,  senrloes,  and  people  between 
the  Olstilot  of  Coliunbla  and  the  surround- 
ing Buborbe,  to  the  detriment  of  both;  im- 
poses hardships  and  Inconvenience  on  resi- 
dents, ftmpioymn,  employees,  and  tourists  in 
the  National  Ci^tal  area;  Impedes  the  effi- 
cient conduct  of  the  United  Btates  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Oovemmenta;  and  In- 
^srfwes  with  the  n^tld  and  effeoUTe  disposi- 
tion of  police  and  flrefightlng  equipment; 

(S)  the  orderly  growth  and  development 
of  the  National  Capital  area  requires  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system  which  provides 
rssldents  of  and  visitors  to  the  National 
Capital  area  a  variety  of  economic  and  effi- 
cient means  at  travel  Into  and  through  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

(4)  a  balanced  transportation  system 
reqxilres  adequate  highways,  rapid  rail 
transit,  busas.  and  off-street  parking  facili- 
ties for  motor  vehicles; 

(5)  off-street  parking  facilities  in  sufficient 
niunbers  and  at  rates  and  locations  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  National  Capital 
area  have  not  been  provided;  and 

(0)  the  establishment  of  a  r»i-v»wg  au- 
thority to  supplement  existing  psrklng  with 
additional  off-street  parking  faculties  to 
necessary  to  Tnatntaln  and  Improve  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  National  Capital 
area,  the  safety,  convenience,  and  welfare  of 
the  residents  thereof  and  the  visitors  thereto, 
and  the  efllcleney  of  the  United  States  and 
District  of  Columbia  Oovamments. 

(b)  Thto  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dtotrlct 
of  CoIumbU  Parking  Faculty  Act". 

ouanoN  or  rumniQ  soaso 
9aB.  X.  (a)  Thtn  U  hereby  created  and 
established  a  body  politic  and  corporate  of 
perp«t\ial  duration,  to  be  known  as  the  "Dis- 
tolet  of  OolnmMa  Parking  Board*  (herein 
oaUed  tbe  "FufelBg  Boam").    Tbe  Parking 


Board  shall  consist  of  three  mMubers,  who 
shaU  be  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
mlsiloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
term  of  office  of  any  member  of  the  Parting 
Board  shaU  be  the  same  ashto  term  of  office 
as  such  Commissioner.  Two  members  of  the 
Parking  Board  shaU  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  members  of  the  Parking  Board  shaU 
select  from  among  their  number  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Parking  Board. 

(b)  Tlie  Parking  Board  shaU  appoint,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  ClasstOcatlon 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  other  appU- 
cable  laws  rtiatlng  to  employees  of  the  Dto- 
trict  of  Columbia,  an  administrator.  The 
Parking  Board  may  delegate  to  the  Adminis- 
trator such  authority  as  may  be  necessary  or 
convenient  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this 
Act. 

PAaxxMO  AovnosT  oomrcn. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  There  to  hereby  established  a 
Parking  Advisory  Council  (herein  called  the 
"Advisory  Council").  The  Advisory  CouncU 
ShaU  be  compoeed  of  eleven  members,  con- 
sisting of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
his  designee,  the  Director  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Highways  and 
Traffic  or  his  designee,  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  or  his 
designee,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital Plaiming  Commission  or  his  designee, 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency  or  his  designee,  aU 
ex  officio,  and  six  members  from  private  life 
appointed  by  the  Parking  Board  of  whom  one 
shall  be  designated  biennially  by  the  Park- 
ing Board  to  serve  as  chairman.  The  mem- 
bers from  private  life  shaU  be  chosen  to  re- 
flect a  range  of  experience  in  such  fields  as 
architecture,  engineering,  retaU  trade,  real 
estate,  financing,  law,  motor  vehicle  parking, 
and  transportation. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil appointed  by  the  Parking  Board  shaU  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except 
that  with  respect  to  the  flist  appointmenta 
made  after  this  Act  becomes  effective,  one 
meml>er  shaU  b«  appointed  for  a  one-year 
term,  one  member  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
two-year  term,  two  members  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  three-year  term,  and  two  mem- 
bers ShaU  be  appointed  for  a  four-year  term. 
Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
ShaU  serve  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  member  he  is  replacing.  Any  member 
ShaU  be  eligible  for  re^polntment. 

(c)(1)  Ifonbers  of  the  Advisory  CoimcU 
who  are  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shaU 
serve  without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  In  their  regxUar  pubUc  em- 
ployment, but  ShaU  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  veeted  in  the  Council. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Advisory  CouncU, 
other  than  thoee  to  whom  paragraph  (1)  to 
appUcatale.  shaU  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $60  per  day  for  each  day  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as 
members  of  such  OotmcU  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  exi>enses  incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  members  of  the  CouncU. 

(d)  It  shall  IM  the  ^uty  of  the  Advisory 
CouncU  to  advise  and  assist  the  Parking 
Board  In  carrying  out  Ita  functions  under 
thto  Act,  including  the  overaU  planning  of 
parking  faculties,  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, design,  and  operation  of  such  facllltlee 
and  such  other  matters  as  the  Parting  Board 
shaU  request  or  the  Advisory  CouncU  shaU 
determine.  The  Parking  Board  shaU  request 
the  views  of  the  Advisory  CouncU  on  each 
matt«  ntade  subject  to  a  pubUc  hearing  by 
tlito  Act,  and  shaU  Include  the  report  of  the 
CouncU,  If  any,  in  the  Parking  Board  Is 
record. 

(e)  The  Advisory  CouncU  to  authortoed. 
within  the  Umlta  of  funds  authorised  by  the 


Parking  Board  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
and  other  ^tpllcable  laws  relating  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Dtotrlct  of  Columbia,  to  ttp- 
polnt  an  executive  secretary.  Subject  to  re- 
Imbuisement  by  the  Parking  Board  for  the 
salaries,  retirement,  health  beneflta,  and  slm- 
llar  coste  for  such  onployees,  the  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Advisory  CuuncU  and  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
ShaU  make  avaUable  to  the  executive  secre- 
tsry  such  staff,  information,  and  tedmlcal 
asstotance  as  he  shaU  require  to  enable  the 
Advisory  CoimcU  to  carry  out  Ite  responslbUl- 
tiee  under  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Advisory  CouncU  to  authorised, 
within  the  llmlta  of  funds  authorised  by  the 
Parking  Board,  to  hire  Independent  con- 
sultanto  to  assist  It  In  carrying  out  tta  re- 
sponsiblUtles  under  thto  Act. 

coMFXXHXNsivs  psbkhto  srnvT 
Sxc.  4.  (a)  The  Advisory  CouncU  shaU, 
within  one  year  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thto  Act,  and  not  less  than  once  each 
five  years  thereafter,  prepare  and  distribute 
a  comprehensive  report  on  parking  In  the 
District  of  Colxunbia  metropolitan  area. 
Such  report  shaU  Include — 

(1)  an  Inventory  of  extotlng  parking  fa- 
clUtlee  in  the  Dtotrlct  of  Columbia,  both 
pubUc  and  private,  and  an  analysto  of  the 
maimer  and  extent  to  which  they  are  utilized. 

(2)  an  inventory  of  the  extotlng  and  rea- 
sonably anticipated  transportation  facilities 
In  the  National  Capital  area,  including  roads, 
highways,  biises,  and  rapid  raU  transit,  and 
an  analysto  of  the  manner  and  extent  to 
which  they  are  utilized; 

(3)  an  analysto  of  the  extent,  type,  and 
location  of  all  parking  faculties  and  on- 
street  parking  which  are  necessary  or  de- 
sirable for  achieving  balanced  transporta- 
tl<MX  and  an  efficient  flow  of  traffic  in  the 
National  Capital  area  together  with  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  need,  if  any,  for  addi- 
tional pubUc  parking  faculties  and  the  aress 
within  which  such  faculties  should  be  lo- 
cated; and 

(4)  any  other  Information  or  recommen- 
dations that  the  Advisory  CouncU  determines 
to  be  usefiU  to  the  Parking  Board  In  carry- 
ing out  ita  duties  under  thto  Act. 

(b)  The  Advisory  CouncU  shaU  refer  the 
parking  report  to  aU  Interested  agencies  In 
the  National  Capital  area  for  their  informa- 
tion and  commenta.  The  parking  report  and 
aU  relevant  data  used  to  compUe  the  re- 
port ShaU  be  made  avaUable  to  owners  and 
operators  of  private  parking  fadUtiee  In  the 
Dtotrlct  of  Columbia  in  order  to  enable  them 
more  effectively  to  plan  the  operation  and 
expansion  of  their  faculties. 

ACQ17I8ITION   OF  PARKINO   PACIUTIXS 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  is  author- 
ized to  acquire,  in  its  own  name,  by  pur- 
chase, lease,  gift,  exchange,  condemnation, 
or  otherwise,  such  property,  real  or  personal, 
in  the  District  of  Columbto,  including  any 
rlghta  or  Interesta  therein,  as  the  Parking 
Board  may  require  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  thto  Act;  except  that  in  no  case  shall 
the  Parking  Board  acquire  by  condemnation 
any  extotlng  parking  garage. 

(b)  The  Commissioners  of  the  Dtotrlct  of 
Coltunbia  are  authorized  to  make  available 
to  the  Parking  Board,  without  consideration, 
air  and  subsiirf  ace  rlghta  in  areas  consisting 
prlnclpaUy  of  land  In  highway,  raUway  or 
subway  rlghte-of-way,  bridges,  and  other 
lands  imdar  their  Jurisdiction  and  control 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  use  by  the 
Parking  Board  In  carrying  out  ita  duties  un- 
der thto  Act.  The  Commissioners  to  the 
extent  feasible,  shaU  exercise  thto  authority 
to  enable  the  Parking  Board  to  locate  park- 
ing facilities  in  such  manner  as  to  coordinate 
parking  with  any  future  highway  or  subway 
construction  ta  the  Dlstrlet  of  Columbia. 

(c)  TiM  8eoi«tary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Artmlnletrwor  of  General  Services  Admin- 
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terms  and  w>ndltlmis 
to  make  available  t^ 


totratton  we  author  4sd.  subjMt  to  such 
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«i  they  may  presoribe. 
the  ParUag  Board, 


without  consMaratlou,!  subsurfaoe  rights  la 
lands  In  the  Dtotrlct  of  Columbia  undsr  thair 
respective  Jurtsdietioa  and  control  for  use 
by  the  Parking  Board  in  earring  out  Ita 
duties  under  thto  Act.    j 

(d)  Xlie  Parking  B<4rd  shaU  take  no  final 
action  with  respect  t  >{  the  ^^y^^lls1ti^tn  of  a 
parking  fkcUity  or  tl»  aoqutoitlan  of  any 
real  property  for  the  ]iprpoee  of  establlalUng 
thereon  a  parking  facQlty  (other  than  the 
taking  of  <9Uons)  uii«U  the  Parking  Board 


(1)  obtained  a  stiidy  of  such  proposed 
faculty  from  an  indepi  indent  expert  qualified 
to  evaluate  the  feai|bUlty  of  any  such 
f  adUty,  and 

(2)  held  a  pubUc  h^tuing  to  obtain  views 
on  the  need  for  suchi  ;facUlty,  Ita  proposed 
slBs,  and  ita  economic  iteslblUty.  The  Board 
shaU  publish  notice  of  Hay  such  hearing  in  at 
least  one  newspaper  M  general  dretilatlon 
In  the  District  of  C(diibibU  at  least  twenty 
days  prior  to  such  heM'ing. 

(e)  No  oondemnatl<in  proceeding  shaU  be 
Instituted  under  thto  I  Act  imless  the  Com- 
missioners, acting  in  tnelr  capacity  as  Com- 
missioners, ShaU  have  m>proved  the  fiUng  of 
such  proceedings.  Ccmdemnation  proceed- 
ings brought  pursuant  to  thto  section  ehaU 
be  brought  in  the  namS  of  the  Parking  Board. 
Such  proceedings  sluU  be  instituted  and 
conducted  in  the  United  States  Dtotrlct  Court 
for  the  District  of  cilumbU,  which  court 
ShaU  have  Jurlsdictloni  of  such  proceedings, 
and  shaU  be  prosecut^  In  accordance  with 
the  procediu-e  In  procMdlngs  instituted  and 
conducted  under  the  Iquthority  of  sections 
1311  through  1321  of  Ijitle  16  of  the  Dtotrlct 
of  Columbia  Code,  except  that  (1)  whei-ever 
in  such  sections  the  terms  "Board  of  Com- 
missioners" or  "Board*  appears,  such  terms 
ShaU  be  deemed,  for  the  purpoees  of  thto  Act, 
to  mean  the  Parking  Board,  (2)  wherever  in 
such  sections  provision  is  made  for  property 
to  be  taken  in  the  nai^e  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  such  provtolMis  shall,  tot  the  pur- 
poses of  thto  Act,  be  c6bstrued  to  mean  the 
Parking  Board,  (3)  wh^vor  In  such  sections 
reference  to  made  to  theiDlstrlct  of  Columbia 
(as  a  party  to  a  prooeedUig  instituted  or  con- 
ducted under  the  authmjlty  of  such  sections) , 
such  terms  shaU  be  d4«med  to  refer  to  ttie 
Parking  Board,  and  (k)  wherever  in  such 
sections  any  payment  is  required  by  any  of 
such  sections  to  l>e  mal^e  from  appropriated 
funds,  such  payment '  to  authorized  to  be 
matle  from  any  moneys  *f  the  Parking  Board 
which  are  available  for  such  purpose. 

(f)  The  acquisition,  {by  condemnaUon.  of 
real  prcqwrty  for  xise  pj  the  Parking  Board 
imder  thto  Act  shaU  be  authorized  only  if. 
prior  to  the  initiation  6t  proceedings  to  con- 
demn such  property.  thU  Parting  Board  shaU 
have  taken  the  foUowing  actions: 

(1)  Retained  at  leas^  two  qualified,  Inde- 
pendent real  estate  appaalsers  to  assist  it  in 
eetobUahlng  the  fair  ^artet  value  of  the 
prtqwrty.  and  such  apptalsers  have  advised 
the  Parking  Board.  In  wAting.  of  such  value 

(3)  Istabltohed  a  ] 
the  property  based  on 

(3)  Certified  that  1.  . 
purchase  the  property  i  i\ 
market  value; 

(4)  Inittated  cond 
within  ninety  days  .. 
certification  required  bj  iMr«gn4>h  (8) :  Pro- 
vided, That  In  the  evec  «  the  Parking  Board 
ShaU  f aU  to  UiitUto  sue  ti  prooeedin«i  within 
the  preaoribed  period,  the  Parking  Board 
BhaU  be  foreeloeed  fronillnltutlag  any  such 
proceeding  against  said  beal  property  for  a 
period  Of  at  least  five  y  4ni  from  the  explra 
tion  of  said  ninety-day  beriod: 

(6)  Oertifled  that  d*i^t.  safe,  and  sanl- 
Up  houaUig  can  raaaaiAUy  be  eqiected  to 
be  available  to  any  Au^Ues  which  may  be 


for 


market  value 
ch  appraisal; 
tias  been  un&ble  to 

or  above  suoh  fair 

ation    proceedings 
the  date  of  the 


displaced  by  such  condemnation  action  at 
rentato  they  can  reasonably  afford;  and 

(6)  Certified  that,  barring  acta  of  Ood  or 
other  wnforeeeeable  aUoumstanoea.  it  wiU 
oommenoe.  or  oauae  to  be  eommsnoed.  con- 
struction of  a  parting  fadUty  upon  suoh 
property  within  one  year  following  the  data 
of  acquisition. 

(g)  In  addition  to  any  paymenta  reqiUred 
by  the  preceding  subeectlon,  the  Parking 
Board  to  hereby  authorised  to  make  raloea- 
tlon  paymenta  to  persons  dl^Iaoed  by  reason 
of  Ito  acquisition  of  property  under  the  au- 
thority of  thto  section  to  the  saou  extent  as 
such  persons  woiUd  have  been  entitled  to 
have  received  if  suoh  dtoplacementa  had  been 
within  the  purview  of  section  114  of  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The 
Parking  Board  and  the  Dtotrlct  of  Columbto 
Redevelopment  IaukI  Agency  are  authorized 
to  enter  Into  an  agreement  under  which  such 
Agency  shaU  undertake  to  administer  the 
paymenta  authorized  to  be  made  by  ttiu 
subsection,  and  provide  the  Parking  Board 
with  relocation  aervicee  In  like  manner  as 
such  Agency  jHtivides  such  aervlcea  to  the 
Commissioners. 

(h)  No  parking  faculty  shall  be  eetab- 
Itohed  upon  any  property  zoned  residential 
without  the  approval  of  the  Zoning  Commis- 
sion of  the  Dtotrlct,  which  may  grant  such 
approval  only  aftw  pubUc  notice  and  hear- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1938  (62  Stat. 
798  (1938);  D.C.  Code,  sec.  6-416). 

PAaxmo     BOAID     AOTHOBIZID     TO     CONSmUCT 
AMS  OPXBATB  rACn.ITIXS 

Szc.  6.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  to  author- 
ized to  undertake,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
the  clearance  and  improvement  of  any  prop- 
erty acqiUred  by  it  under  thto  Act  as  weU 
as  the  construction,  establishment,  recon- 
struction, alteration,  repair,  and  maintenance 
thveon  of  parking  faclUUes.  The  Parking 
Board  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  insin-e  that  aU  laborers  and  mschanios 
employed  in  the  performance  of  such  oon- 
structloa,  alteration.  and/(w  repair  shall  be 
P*i4l  wages  at  ratee  not  leas  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  similar  oonstructlon  In  the  locaUty 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Baoon  Act.  as 
amended.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
herein,  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Seorganlaation  Plan  Numbered  14  of  I960 
(15  PJl.  3176;  «4  Stat.  1267;  6  VS.O.  138Z-15) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1984.  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40  UB.O. 
278(c)). 

(b)  The  Parking  Board  may,  with  respect 
to  any  faculty  acquired  or  constructed  pur- 
suant to  thto  Act. 

(1)  lease  space  In  such  facUlty  at  or  below 
the  level  of  the  street  on  which  such  facUlty 
fronta  or  abuts  tor  commercial  purpoees.  and 

(2)  lease  or  seU  air  righta  above  any  park- 
ing structure  of  four  or  more  stories  for 
commercial  purposes.  U  the  Parking  Board 
determines  that  the  utlllaatlon  of  such  space 
or  air  righto  for  commercial  purposes  to  ex- 
pedient for  the  financing  of  such  pa^wwg 
faculty  and  to  compatible  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vicinity  in  which  such  fadUty 
to  located:  ProtMed,  That  no  petroleum 
producto  shaU  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  In 
any  entrance  to  or  exit  from  any  p«ri;i«g 
facility  constructed  or  acquired  unmr  thto 
Act.  The  rentato  so  generated  abaU  be  taken 
into  account  In  fixing  the  rental  or  sales  price 
ot  any  real  pn^jierty  or  faculty  leased  or  sold 
pursuant  to  sections  7  and  8. 

(c)  Tlie  Parking  Board  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  lease  or  seU,  pursuant  to  sectlona 
7  and  8  hereof,  any  faoUlty  acquired  or  con- 
structed under  thto  Act  unlees  the  Parking 
Board  determines  that  the  pubUo  Intarest 
would  best  b*  served  if  It  i^Mrated  such 
faolU^  ttaelf .  and  bidudee  la  Ito  reoord  of 
the  matter  a  statement  as  to  Ito  reaaons 


therefor,  aaeb  suoh  detacmiaatloo  ao  made 
•haU  be  reviewed  by  ttM  Parting  Beard  avt 
leas  than  evary  three  yean  following  the 
date  on  whlA  auflli  dstamlnatlao  Is  mads. 
<d)  In  operating  any  mioh  faoUlty.  ttie 
Board  shall,  to  the  extant  feasible,  provide,  by 
oontraot  or  otherwise,  tor  suoh  m>eratloa  of 
ito  parking  f  adlltlee  by  any  person  or  man- 
agement firm  oompeient  to  manage  the  oper- 
ation. Any  such  contraot  shaU  be  subject  to 
the  Service  Oontraet  Act  of  M«6  (78  Stat. 
1034). 

PAaxnfo  BOAZD  AVTBomasa  to  lsasi  Fscnmas 
Sxc.  7.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  to  author- 
ized to  leaee  any  parking  tadUty  acquired  or 
constructed  by  it  for  such  period  of  time,  as 
the  Board  may  determine,  exoept  that  a  lease 
which  to  ussd  as  security  for  permanent 
financing  shaU  not  sxcssd  forty  yean  in  du- 
ration and  any  other  lease  shaU  not  eioeed 
five  years  in  duration.  The  Parking  Board 
shaU  Invite  oompeUtlve  bids  for  the  leass 
of  any  parking  fadUty,  but  may.  whenever  it 
determinee  it  to  be  In  the  public  interest, 
negotlato  the  lease  of  any  such  facUlty.  The 
Parking  Board  shall  Indude  in  ita  record  of 
the  matter  a  statement  as  to  ito  reason  for 
so  negottatlng  any  such  lease. 

(b)  The  Parking  Board  shaU  not  lease  any 
such  facility  for  an  annual  rental  In  an 
amount  lees  than  that  which  to  nsosseary  to 
amortize,  within  a  forty-year  period,  the  cost 
of  acquiring  or  constructing  such  faculty 
and  to  provide  a  reaeonable  reeerve  for  such 
purpose;  to  meet  the  Parking  Board's  obliga- 
tions, if  any,  under  the  lease  tw^imtiwg  any 
obligation  to  repair,  maintain,  or  Insxire  the 
the  faculty:  to  make  paymenta  in  Ueu  of 
taxee;  and  to  meet  aU  administrative  ex- 
pensee  and  other  chargee  In  connection 
therewith;  except  that  the  Parking  Board 
may,  for  good  oauss,  aoo^t  for  suoh  number 
of  years  as  the  Parking  Board  may  determine 
to  necessary,  a  lower  rental  than  the  mini- 
mum hereinabove  prescribed,  subject  to  the 
repayment  to  the  Parking  Board  of  the  differ- 
ence between  such  lower  rental  and  such 
minimum  rental  jHior  to  the  termination  of 
the  period  for  which  the  i««i-ir<w»g  fadUty  to 


(c)  The  lease  of  a  parking  fadUty  shaU 
be  upon  terms  and  conditions  requiring  that 
such  parking  facUlty  shaU  be  operated  and 
maintained,  during  the  term  of  the  lease,  for 
the  parking  of  motor  vehidee  by  the  general 
pubUc  in  accordance  with  ratee,  hours  of 
service,  methods  of  operation,  rulee.  and  reg- 
ulations established  or  approved  by  the  Park- 
ing Board  and  posted  in  such  parking  fadl- 
JtfAtj  the  lessee. 

PABXIXa  BOAIS  AUTHOaiBZD  TO  S8U.  PACmtTBS 

Bk.  8.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  to  author, 
laed  to  ssU  any  parking  fadUty  other  than 
any  fadUty  oonstrueted  on  land  owned  by 
or  aoquired  from  the  gDvemmeoto  of  the 
Umted  States  or  tha  Dtotrlct  of  Colxunbto. 
The  Parking  Board  abaU  Invito  oompetlUve 
bids  for  the  eale  of  any  such  parking  fadUty, 
but  may,  whenever  It  determines  it  to  be  in 
the  pubUo  interest,  negotUto  tha  sale  of 
such  faculty.  The  ParUng  Board  shau  in- 
dude in  ItR  reooMl  of  the  saatter  a  statement 
as  to  ita  reason  for  eo  negotiating  any  such 
sale. 

(c)  The  sale  of  any  suoh  parking  faculty 
ShaU  be  upon  tnms  and  ooadltlons  requir- 
ing that  suoh  parking  faoUi^  shall  be  oper- 
ated and  malntolnsd  for  tha  parting  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  by  the  general  public  la  aocord- 
aaoe  with  rates,  hours  of  ssrvioe,  method  of 
operatloa,  nUes.  and  regulatione  establtohsd 
or  approved  by  tbe  Parking  Board  and  poeted 
in  such  parking  faculty  by  tha  purdiaaar. 

(e)  Tbe  Parking  Board  to  antbociasd,  in 
oonneotlon  with  the  sale  of  a  parking  faculty 
aoquired  or  oonstrueted  1^  It,  to  Indude  in 
the  deed  for  such  prx^Mrty  a  ooraaant.  run- 
ning with  the  land,  whmby  the  purchaser 
a^vas.  for  hlBualf  and  hto  suoosasors  in  in- 
terest, that  the  ijruperty  purchased  from  tbs 
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ImtiOttf 
tut 

TlM  Paiklat 
•abjaetto  «h«  i 
aiibM0tloii  (Ik),  to 
tloa  of  any  mmIi  oownant  itImbmw  th« 
PMrUoc  BiMVtf  aball  find,  aftar  pvbUe  bear- 
Ins.  VbaA  Xb»  oparatkn  oT  a  paiklag  facility 
no  kMiflar  la  in  Xbm  p«Mle  mtoaat.  or  tha 
dawlopiaaiit  of  fha  TtobUtjr  te  whieb  saeh 
paridnc  faelUty  la  loeatad  la  or  wlU  ba  of 
aucb  a  obaraetar  aa  to  aaaka  aucb  faculty  la- 
compatlUa  with  aucb  Tldnlty. 

8ao.0.  (a)  Tba  Pwklac  Boazd  to  anthor- 
tead  to  laaaa,  for  tarma  no*  wtnaarting  forty 
yaaia,  any  raal  |«mwHy  acqolred  piirauaat  to 
ttala  Act.  and  to  atlpolato  In  aoeb  laaaa  tbat 
tba  taaaaa  aboU  afoot  at  bli  or  tta  aspanaa  a 
atraotwo  or  atraeturaa  on  tba  land  laaaad. 
wbteh  alrustufo  or  atmetona  and  fiiopaity 
aball  bo  laliaailtj  oaad.  mattitalnart.  and  op- 
aratad  aa  a  paildng  faoUlty.  Xrary  aneb 
laaaa  Aall  bo  ontarod  Into  npim  aucb 
and  floodmona  aa  tba  Paiklnc  Boaid 
Impaaa  Inelodlng,  but  not  Itanltad  to,  raquira- 
manta  tbat  auob  athieture  or  struetoraa  ihaU 
ooBform  with  tbo  plana  and  apeoiflcattoDa 
approved  by  tba  Board:  that  auob  atructora 
or  atiuoturaa  abaU  baoome  tbe  ptoparty  of 
tba  DIatnet.  or  in  tbo  oaao  of  a  fadbty  oon- 
atiiteled  on  land  under  tbe  control  and  Jnrla- 
dletlon  of  tba  Vnltad  Stotaa.  aucb  atraetnte 
aball  booooae  tbo  property  of  tba  Ublted 
atataa,  npon  termination  or  aspiration  of  any 
aoeb  leaee:  tbat  tbe  leaaee  ebaU  fumlab  eeea- 
rtty  In  tbe  torm  of  a  penal  bond,  or  otber- 
viae,  to  coarantee  foUUIment  of  bla  or  Ita 
eblltatlaoa:  tbat  tba  leaaee  abaB  take  aucb 
aetloB  aa  may  be  neoeaaary  to  Inaurs  tbat  aU 
laborara  and  meetaanlca  emiMayed  In  tbe  per- 
fOrmanoa  of  aoob  oonatroetlon,  alteration, 
and/or  repair  aban  be  paM  wa«ea  at  ratea 
not  loaa  tban  tboae  prevailing  on  atmllar 
oonatmotton  In  the  locality  aa  determined  by 
tbe  Secretary  of  Labor,  In  aoeotdanoe  with 
tbe  DoTla-Baeon  Act,  aa  amended,  and  any 
other  xwpilramenta  irbleh,  in  tbe  Judgment 
of  the  Parking  Board,  ahaU  be  related  to  tbe 
aocompUabment  of  the  pmyoaea  of  thla  Act. 

(b)  Tbe  leaaee  may.  with  tbe  eonaent  of 
the  Parking  9oard — 

(1)  soMeaae  apace  In  aueta  faculty  at  or  be- 
low tbe  level  of  the  atreet  npon  which  aucb 
facility  fronta  or  abnta  fcr  coaunerdal  pur- 
poaea;  or 

(>)  Bubleaae  air  Hgbta  abora  any  parking 
Btrucluie  of  fbnr  or  more  atoilea  for  commer- 
cial purpoaea; 

If  tbe  Parking  Board  determlnea  tbat  tbe 
utUlaattOB  eg  aack  apaoa  or  air  rlgbta  for 
eoramarolal  pmpuaaa  la  ospedlent  for  tbe 
ftnanrtng  at  auob  parking  fiaelltty  and  la 
ooanpaUbla  wttb  tbe  devtfopmant  of  tbe 
vteimty  In  wbleb  aoeb  faculty  la  located: 
PvovMad,  Tbat  ao  petMoom  prodneta  abaU 
be  eoM  or  otfatad  for  aale  In  any  antranoa  to 
or  aidt  traaa  any  paiktng  facility  conatraoted 
or  aaqulNd  nader  tbla  Act.  Tbe  rantala  ao 
generated  ataaU  ba  taken  into  aeeoont  In 
fixing  tba  aalaa  pMae  of  any  lanl  property  aoM 
puiauaat  to  tbla  aaettaa  and  tba  approral 
of  ratea  for  tbe  parking  of  motor  vahlelaa 
la  tba  pavktng  tacUtty  oonatructed  tbaraon. 
(e)  Any  aoeb  laaaa  anada  pmaaant  to  tbla 

tloBa  aa  tba  Parking  Board  abaU  datecmlne. 
and  ahaU  tnatada  requUautenta  tbat  any 
parking  Ibelltty  eonatfucted  oai  tba  land  ao 
laaaad  dball  ba  operated  and  -»«»*'*«"—'  for 
tba  parking  «(  motor  vahieiaa  by  tba  ■inaral 
pubtte  la  aoenrdaaiia  wttb  lalaa.  botaa  of 
•f  opera  tton.  ndaa.  and  rag- 
I  or  approTad  by  tba  Park- 
tog  Boaitf  and  poatad  la  aaefe  parking  fa- 
cility by  tiM  - 


Baa  10.  (a)  Tf  Parking  Board  abaU  ea- 
tabUah  and.  from  time  to  ttme.  rarlaa.  with 


or  without  pabMe  bearlnga,  aehednlaa  of 
ratea  to  be  charged  flor  waa  of  apace  la  each 
parking  facility  aalabllabed  poaaaaat  to  tbla 
Act.  to  aatabliabing  maiA  ratee.  tbe  Parking 
Board  abaB  (1)  ctmaMer.  among  other  fao- 
tota,  tbe  ertabng  rataa  ebaigad  by  privately 
operated  parking  facnttlea  aarvtng  tbe  aama 
vicinity:  and  (11)  eonalder.  In  light  of  the 
overall  tranaportatlon  needa  and  problema  of 
the  DIatrlet  of  OotamMa  metropc^tan  area, 
the  ea[teBt  to  wbldi  loog-tann  and  ahort- 
term  parking  la  daelrable  at  each  location 
and  aban  fix  a  aehedale  of  ratea  for  each 
locatloa  which  la  dealgned  to  encourage 
the  typee  of  uae  that  are  dealred  at  aoeb 
location.  Tbe  Parking  Board  la  autborlaed  to 
provide  rate  dlfferentiala  for  anoh  reaaoua  aa 
the  amomit  of  apaoe  occupied,  the  looatlcn 
of  tbe  fadbty,  and  other  reaaonable  dlffer- 


(b)  The  ratee  to  be  diarged  for  the  park- 
ing of  motor  veblclaa  within  the  parktnig  fa- 
cllltlea  oi>erated  by  the  Parking  Board  aball 
be  fixed  at  the  loweat  ratea  that  win  defray 
the  coat  of  maintaining,  operating,  and  ad- 
mlnlaterlng  sncb  parking  faculties;  amortize, 
within  a  forty-year  period,  the  coet  of  ac- 
quiring or  oonatmctlng  aucb  faolUtles;  pay 
aU  cbargea,  feee,  and  paymenta  In  Ueu  of 
taxee  attributable  to  aucb  fadUtlea. 

(c)  The  ratea  to  be  charged  for  the  park- 
ing of  motor  vehlclea  within  any  parking 
faeUltlea  leaaed  purauant  to  tbla  Act  ahaU 
be  fixed  at  the  loweat  rates  tbat  wlU  enable 
the  leeaee  to  meet  aU  his  obligations  xinder 
bla  leaee  or  leaaee;  to  defray  aU  reaaonable 
and  neceaaary  operating  aipenaee;  and  to 
earn  a  fair  and  reaaonable  prcrfU  or  return 
on  bla  Invaatment. 

(d)  The  ratea  to  be  charged  for  tbe  park- 
ing of  motor  vehlclee  within  any  parking 
faeUltiea  aold  by  tbe  Parking  Board  pur- 
suant to  thla  Act,  or  oonatnicted  on  any 
unimproved  real  property  laaaed  purauant 
to  aeetlon  »  of  thla  Aet.  abaU  be  fined  at  tba 
loweat  ratea  tbat  wOI  enable  tba  purehaaer 
or  leaaee.  aa  tba  caae  may  be.  to  meet  aU  bla 
obUgatlona  under  the  purobaae  or  leaaa 
agreement  or  agreementa  to  aoaortlae  bla 
Inveatmant  over  a  reaaonabla  period:  to  de- 
fray all  reaaonable  and  neoeaaary  operating 
axpeoaes;  and  to  earn  a  fair  and  reaaonabla 
profit  or  return  on  bla  Invaatment. 

AUiauairi  to  laaua  oauoATioifB 

Sao.  11.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  la  autbor- 
laed to  laaua  and  aell.  upon  aucb  tarma  and 
condltlona  aa  It  ahaU  by  reaolutlon  praacrlbe. 
Ita  ObUgatlona  having  such  maturltlea  and 
bearing  such  rate  or  rates  of  Interest  aa 
may  be  determined  by  the  Parking  Board: 
ProviieA,  Tbat  not  more  than  $50,000,000  In 
such  obligations  shaU  be  outstanding  at 
any  time.  Such  obligations  may  be  made 
redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Parking 
Board  before  maturity  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  stipulated  In  such  obligations.  The 
principal  of  and  the  Interest  on  any  such 
ObUgatlona  so  Issued  shaU  be  payable  out 
of  any  moneys  cr  revenues  of  the  Parking 
Board  available  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  The  obUgatlona  Issued  under  this 
Act.  together  with  the  Intercat  thereon. 
shaU  not  oonstltuto  a  debt  or  obligation 
of  the  TTnlted  Statea  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  obligations  issued  liy 
the  Parking  Board  shaU  clearly  so  state. 

ObUgatlona  autborlaed  hereimder  may  be 
lasued  by  tba  Parking  Board  In  the  form  of 
temporary.  Interim,  or  definitive  bonds,  at 
one  time  or  ftom  tima  to  time,  for  any  of 
Its  corporate  piirpoaea,  including  acquiring 
necessary  caah  working  funds,  oonstructlng. 
reconstructing,  extending,  cr  Improving  a 
parking  teoUtty  or  fkelUtlea  or  any  part 
thereof  and  acquMng  any  property,  real  or 
peraonal.  uaeful  for  the  construction,  reoon- 
atructlon.  extension,  tmprovament.  or  oper- 
ation of  a  parking  f  aeOlty  or  part  thereof. 
The  Parking  Board  shaU  alao  have  power 
from  time  to  time  to  refund  any  bonda  by 


the  Imvaaea  of  refunding  bonda,  whether 
tba  boD*  to  be  refunded  sbaU  have  or  have 
not  matured,  and  aoay  lasua  bon^  partly  to 
refund  boada  oatatendtng  and  partly  for 
any  other  of  Ite  corporate  puipuaee.  To  the 
extent  feaalble.  tbe  provMoaia  of  thla  Aet 
governing  the  laauanca  and  aaoorlag  of  other 
ObUgatlona  ahaU  govern  refunding  bonds. 
AU  booda  laauod  undsr  the  provlalona  of  this 
Act  ShaU  have  and  are  hereby  declared  to 
have  aU  tbe  quaUtiee  and  Inddente  of  ne- 
gotiable Inatrumente  under  article  t  of  tbe 
uniform  Oommardal  Code  of  tba  District  of 
Oolumbta.  Tbe  Parking  Board  abaQ  deter- 
mine tbe  date,  the  price  or  prices,  and  the 
tenaa  of  redemption,  and  the  form  and  the 
manner  of  execution  of  tbe  bonda.  twiiutnig 
any  Intereat  ooupona  to  be  attached  thereto, 
and  shaU  fix  the  denomination  or  dencml- 
nattona  of  the  bonda  and  tbe  place  or  places 
of  payment  of  principal  and  intereat.  which 
may  be  at  any  bank  or  truat  company  within 
or  witfaout  tbe  Dlstrtet  of  Columbia.  In  case 
any  ofltoer  whoee  signature  or  a  facsimUe  of 
wboee  signature  fhaU  an>ear  on  any  bonds 
or  coupons  shall  cease  to  be  such  officer  be- 
fore the  delivery  of  such  bonds,  such  sig- 
nature or  such  facsimile  shaU  nevertheless 
be  valid  and  sufficient  for  aU  purpoaee  tbe 
same  aa  If  be  had  remained  in  office  unUl 
such  d^very.  and  any  bond  may  bear  the 
facalmlle  slipiature  of,  or  may  be  signed  by. 
such  peraon  as  at  tbe  actual  time  of  the 
execution  of  such  bond  staaU  be  duly  au- 
tborlaad  to  algn  such  bond  although  at  the 
date  of  aucb  bond  such  person  may  not  have 
been  such  officer.  Tbe  bonds  may  be  issued 
In  coupon  or  In  reglatered  form,  or  both,  as 
the  Parking  Board  may  determine,  and  pro- 
vlabm  may  be  made  for  tbe  registration  of 
any  coupon  bonds  as  to  principal  alone  and 
also  as  to  both  principal  and  interest,  for 
the  reconversion  Into  coupon  bonds  of  any 
bonds  registered  aa  to  both  principal  and 
Intercet,  and  for  tba  exchange  of  either 
coupon  bonda  or  registered  bonds  without 
coupons  for  an  equal  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  other  coupon  bonda  or  registered 
bonds  without  coupons,  or  both,  of  any  de- 
nomination cr  denomlnatlona. 

In  the  dlscretton  of  tbe  Parking  Board, 
bonda  may  be  aecured  by  a  trust  agreement 
by  and  between  the  Parking  Board  and  a 
corporate  truatee,  which  may  ba  any  trust 
company  or  bank  having  tbe  powers  of  a 
trust  company  within  or  without  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Such  trust  agreement 
may  contain  provislona  for  protecting  and 
enforcing  the  rlghte  and  remedlea  of  the 
bondholdera.  Including  oovenante  aettlng 
forth  tbe  dutlea  ot  tbe  Parking  Board  In 
relation  to  the  acquisition  of  property  and 
the  construction  of  parking  faculties  and 
the  improvement,  maintenance,  operation, 
repair,  and  insurance  of  parking  faculties, 
the  rates  to  be  charged  and  the  custody, 
safeguarding,  and  application  of  aU  moneys: 
shaU  set  forth  the  rlghte  and  remedies  of 
the  bondholders  and  of  the  trustees;  may 
restrict  the  Individual  right  of  actton  by 
bondholdera:  and  may  conteln  such  other 
provisions  aa  the  Parking  Board  may  deem 
reasonable  and  proi>er  for  the  security  of 
the  bondhoIderB.  AU  expenses  Incurred  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  such  trust 
agreement  may  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the 
coat  of  operation. 

In  (»der  to  secure  the  payment  at  its 
bonds,  tbe  Parking  Board  shaU  have  power. 
In  tbe  reeolutton  autborlatng  the  Issuance 
thereof  or  In  the  trust  agreement  securing 
such  bonds  (which  shaU  oonstltute  a  con- 
tract with  tbe  holders  thereof) :  to  pledge  aU 
or  any  part  of  Ite  revenues.  Including  future 
revenues,  the  proceeds  of  bonds  and  any 
other  moneys  available  to  the  Parking 
Board:  to  oovenant  with  reapect  to  pledges 
of  revenues,  liens,  mortgagea,  aalea.  leasee, 
any  property  than  owned  or  theraaftar  ao- 
quired.  cr  agalnat  |«f»»»«*»i»»g  or  aufferlng 
any  Uen  on  auob  revenuea  or  pruperty;  to 
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llmttattena  on  any 
dispoae  ef 


eovanaat  wltti  raapeei  t<  i 

right  to  seU.  leaaa.  or  j< ,  _.  ^ 

any  parking  fadbty  cr  |>brt  thereof,  or  any 
property  of  any  kind;  t^  covenant  with  ra- 
spect  to  tbe  tetma  of  a      ' 
tba  custody.   appUeat 
dl^KMltlan  of  the 
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anoe  of  addMttooU 


any  other  obllgattcas 
tbe  principal  of  ai 
bonda  or  any  other  . 
and  method  of  such 
prtortty  of  any  such 
tlona  wttb  reapaet  to 

or  aa  to  tbe  acoelaatl__,  ^.  ,  ,...._^  ^ 

any  aucb  bonds  or  otbM  obUgatlona;  and 
to  covenant  with  reapeetUo  tbe  replacement 
of  loet.  destroyed,  or  muUlated  bonds.  Tbe 
Parking    Board    la    furt^    autborlaed    to 


ids  to  be  laaned. 

iBveeteaent,   and 

thereof,  the  Issu- 

tbe  Ineorrlng  of 

tbe  payaMnt  of 

totereat  on  the 

itiona,  the  aouroee 

lent,  the  rank  or 

or  other  obUga- 

Uen  or  security 

the  maturity  of 


renue  bonds,  tbe 

and  to  covenant 

itlon.  relocation, 

of    parking 

Its  real  and  per- 

.t  thereof;  the 

thereon  and   use 

money;    the 

eetabUshed  and 

Board   under   the 

;be  amount  to  be 


pledge  as  security  for 
revenues  of  parking  me. 
with  respect  to  the  Insi 
operatton,    and    malntc 
metera;  tbe  ■irta«»i»^»»«»t^>f 
sonal  property,  tbe 
Insurance   to   be 
and   disposition   of  Ins 
rates  u^a  other  chargae  . 
charged  by   tbe  Parking^ 

authority  of  this  Act;    { ^   „ 

raised  each  year  or  other  period  of  time  by 
rentals,  sales,  fees,  rates,  or  other  charges, 
and  as  to  the  use  and  dlsj^celtlon  to  be  made 
thereof:  and  for  the  creation  of  special  funds 
and  accounts,  including  iwasonable  reeerves. 

(b)  Obligations  issued  by  the  Parking 
Boerd.  their  transfer  andthe  Income  there- 
from (including  any  prollfc  made  on  the  sale 
thereof) .  ahaU  be  exempd  Itrtxn  aU  taxatton 
now  or  hereafter  lmposa4  by  the  United 
Stetea  or  tbe  Dtatrict  of  Cciambla,  and  by  any 
Stete.  territory,  or  poesaaslon,  or  by  any 
county,  munlclpaUty.  or|  other  municipal 
subdivision  or  taxing  autt^ty  of  any  Stete. 
territory,  or  poaaesslon  of  iljhe  United  Stetea. 
with  tbe  exoeptton  of  esteto  Inherltaaoe.  »«d 
gift  taxes. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  . 
Investment  oontalned  In 
domestic  insurance  com 
Insurance  asaodatlona.  a 
mlnlatrators.  guardlana. 
fldudarlea  within  tba 

may  lagaUy  inveat  any 

or  other  funda  *»^ffiglT^ 
their  control  In  any  b 
tloDs  iaaued  pinsuant 


reatrictlona  on 
other  laws.  aU 


executors,  ad- 

and  other 

•t  of  Columbia, 

,  funds,  moneya, 

them  or  within 

other  oMlca- 

Act,  It  being 


8k;.  12.  (a)  Tbe  Parktog  Board  ahafl,  mA- 
ject  to  the  mpproni  of  tbe  Oommlmteaera 
instan,  maintain,  repair,  relocate,  aad  reowva 
parking  meters  at  aoeb  toeatlena  on  the 
Btreete,  avenues,  roada,  blgbwaya,  and  ether 
pubUc  open  spaces  under  the  JurladhiUon 
and  control  of  tbe  Ooramlsakmen  aa  ISm 
Parking  Board  may  determine  as  an  aid  to 
the  reflation  and  eontrol  of  the  moventent 
and  parking  of  motor  vehicles.  The  Parking 
Board  is  authorlxed  to  prescribe  feee  for  the 
parking  of  vehlclea  where  parking  meters 
are  now  or  hereafter  InsteUed  and  to  utUtae 
Its  own  personnel  to  collect  such  fees.  Such 
fees  shall  be  coUected  by  the  Parking  Board 
and  ShaU  be  accounted  for  and  disposed  of 
in  Mke  manner  as  other  revenues  of  ttxe 
Parking  Board. 

(b)  The  Parking  Board  Is  authorized  to 
pledge,  in  addltton  to  its  other  revenues,  the 
revenues  of  parking  meters  as  security  for  Ite 
obligations,  except  that  no  such  pledge  AaU 
extend  to  more  than  76  per  centiun  of  the 
revenues  of  the  meters  in  existence  at  the 
time  such  pledge  is  made.  No  covenant  or 
agreement  entered  Into  by  the  Parking  Board 
ShaU  prohibit  it  from  relocating  parking 
meters. 

xxxacFTiON  nou  taxation 
Sec.  18.  (a)  Tba  Parking  Board  shaU  not  ba 
reqiUred  to  pay  any  taxes  or  nriiiBsamiiiHa 
upon  any  parking  faculties  or  any  part 
thereof,  cr  upon  the  tooome  thereof:  Pro- 
vMed,  Tbat  In  Ueu  of  such  taxes  or  nsanss 
mente  tbe  Parking  Board  may  pay  to  tbe 
Dlatnct  of  Oolumtila  aa  amount  equal  to  tbe 
taxes  or  aaaeaamante  tbat  would  have  been 
levied  against  tbo  property  of  tbe  Parking 
Board  were  the  Parking  Board  not  exempt 
from  taxation.  Tbe  exemption  from  taxaa 
and  assessments  hereunder  shaU  not  be  ax- 
tended  to  any  Intereat  in  a  pM4r«Tn  f  aduty 
eoDveyed  by  the  Paridag  Board  to  a  grantee 
or  lessee.  The  authority  to  BMke  paymente 
to  Ueu  of  taxee  abaU  be  auboedlnato  to  the 
obllgatlana  of  tbe  Parking  Board  iiii«i^  any 
bond,  mortgage,  obligaUon,  other  avldenoa 
of  taidebtedneaa.  or  contract. 


ndl 


KAnowAX.  CARTAX.  namfoio  ooKmaaioir 
Sac.  18.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  AaU  aub- 
mlt  to  tlte  national  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mladon  for  Ite  review  and  recommendatlona 
thereon  Ite  plans  for  the  acqulaltloii  of  ez- 
lattag  parking  lacUlUea.  oonatructton  of  new 
parking  fartlltlea.  and  lease  of  proparUea  for 
use  aa  parking  facUltlea:  Provided.  That  the 
recommendatlona  of  the  Commlsalon  shall  be 
advisory  In  nature,  and  ahaU  not  be  Moling 
^pon  the  Parking  Board. 

(b)  Tbe  NaUonal  Capital  Planning  GOm- 
mlaalon  is  axxthortzed,  whenever  such  plana 
and  programs  are  torwazdad  to  It  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requtreraente  of  this  Act,  to 
atudy  audi  plana  aad  pragiaaw  md 
each  report  tbaraoB  totheParftlj« 

the  Commission,  to  Ite  discretion,  da 

la  neoeaaary:  JProeMed.  Tbat  u  ao  auob  re- 
port on  such  plana  aad  pragrama  te  aub- 
aalttad  by  tbe  ConualaaloB  wltbla  sixty  daya 
ftom  the  date  tbe  Parking  Board  forwards 
thera  to  the  fVtmmlaalnii.  the  Ooaualsdonb 
approval  of  aucb  plana  and  proffcaau  t»hH  bo 


oomnaamw  or  ran  aara  to  aavmw  ruum 
Sxc.  Ig.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  dxaU,  In 
accordance  with  the  provlalons  of  tbe  Act  of 
Slay  18.  1930  (46  Stet.  8M,  aa  amended  (40 
VJB.C.  121  (1004)),  submit  to  the  Oommte- 
slon  of  Pine  Arte  the  plana  for  each  parking 
facility  which  the  Parking  Board  propoeea  to 
construct  or  which  is  to  be  constructed  on 
land  leased  by  the  Parldng  Board. 


or  other  oUlga- 
retlrement. 

teuat  funda;  ex- 
la  tUa  aeetlon 

Ing  any  person. 
'  du^  of  axer- 
itlng  aecurltlea 


tbe  purpose  of  thla  aecUoitilto  antbcclae  tba 

Inveatment  to  aucb  bomT  ' 

tlona  of  aU  alnktng,  Inai 

compenaatton.  penalon. 

cept  that  notbtog  coo 

ShaU  be  coaatrued  aa  ... 

firm,  or  corporation  from 

clslng  reaaonable  care  to  l_, 

for  purchase  or  InvestmentL 

(d)  No  trustee  or  recelvOT  of  any  property 
of  the  Parktog  Board  ahallUaslgn,  mortgage, 
or  otberwlae  dispoae  of  a|li  or  part  of  any 
parktog  faculty  established  under  thla  Aet, 
except  to  the  manner  and  t*  tba  extant  per- 
mitted imder  any  trust  on  Other  agreement 
securing  an  ObUgatton  of  ti^  Parking  Board. 

t  trustee  under  any  tr\wt  ok  other  agreement 
curing  an  obligation  of  the  Parking  Board 
may  be  atitborized  to  the  (vent  of  default 
under  any  such  trust  or  a^'eement  to  seA 
the  appototment  of  a  receli »  who  may  enter 
and  take  poasesslon  of  any  |  parking  faclU^ 
of  th«  Parking  Board,  oper  ite  and  Tnnintain 
such  faculty,  coUect  aU  ijevenuaa  arlalng 
toarefrom.  perform  aU  dities  reqtUred  by 
this  Act  or  by  any  truat  or  other  agreement 
sectutog  an  obUgatloa  of  tlkt  Parking  Board 
to  be  perfotiaed  by  tba  Pari  :i  i«  Board  cr  any 
officer  tbaracf ,  aad  talca 
revaiiuee  from  parL 
the  payment  «f  aay 
tag 


vaufeB  LOTS 
Sac.  14.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  the  Parking  Board  la 
authorized,  after  oonaultetlon  and  coordina- 
tion with  tba  National  Capital  Itaiuporte- 
tten  Agency,  tba  UetropoUtan  Waahlngton 
CouncU  of  Oovamments.  and  tba  Washington 
Metropollten  Area  Tl-analt  ^v^' "■«--«"".  to 
esteblish  fringe  lote  to  the  National  Capital 
area.  The  head  of  any  Ptedaral  or  Diatrlct  of 
CoHimhla  govammant  agency  or  department 
ia  autbodaed  to  make  lanxia  to  the  National 
Capital  araa  under  bU  JurladlcUon  and  con- 
trol available,  on  aucb  terma  and  condltlona 
aa  ba  ahaU  datermlaa,  to  tba  Parking  Board 
for  uae  by  It  to  *-*-Mlahlng  fringe  tote  under 
ttala  aeetlon.  No  fringe  lot  ahaU  be  aatab- 
llshed  outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  ex- 
cept on  land  owned  by  the  United  Stetea.  or 
any  department  or  agency  thereof.  unleM  the 
Parking  Board  baa  first  obtatoed  approval 
tberafor  from  tbe  local  governing  body  of  t^»1^ 
J\iriadletlon  to  which  such  fringe  lot  may  be 
located. 

(b)  Tba  Parking  Board  te  autboiteed  to 
operate  any  fringe  lot  aatabUabed  by  the 
Board  imder  thla  aeetlon,  or  to  leaae  any  "v** 
fringe  Jot  pursuant  to  aucb  terms  and  con- 
dltlona aa  the  Board  may  determine.  The 
Parking  Board  la  further  autbodaed  to  oper- 
ate or  arrange  for  tbe  operatbm  of  such  fringe 
lote  eltbar  with  or  wltbout  charge  to  the  per- 
sons patronizing  such  lote,  or  at  s\ich  rate  aa 
the  Parking  Board  may  from  ttme  to  ttme  ea- 
tebUsb. 

<e)  Aa   need   to   ttda  aaetloa.    the 
"friage  lot"  ahaU  BMaa  a  pofcliw  tea 
prteaailly  for  tba  loaig-tann  r*'*'<-g  of  mator 
—"       I,  loeatod  at  or  bapacd  tba  fttaga  of 
itcal  boalaaaa  dtetitea  of  tba  Dtetrtst  of 


tAtm  vaaxiHO  arancmaaa 
Sac.  17.  (a)  Ob  aad  after  tba  date  of  tba 
enactment  of  tbte  Act,  the  Dtetdet  of  Cdum- 
MattiaU  not  iaaae  a  bulMb«  permit  to  ooa- 
stmct  any  parking  garage  or  sabotaattally  to 
expand  any  axlatlag  garage  to  tba  Dtetrtot  of 
Columbia  without  the  approval  of  tba  Dlno- 
tor  of  the  Dtetrlct  of  Columbte  Department 
of  Highways  and  Traffic  (hereto  called  "the 
Director")  and  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission.  This  section  shaU  not  ap- 
ply to  parking  garages  conatructed  purauant 
to  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  receiving  a  requeat  for  the  ap- 
provals required  to  subaeotlon  (a),  together 
with  any  plans  or  date  they  may  1^  regula- 
tion require,  the  Director  aad  tba  National 
Capital  Planning  CoounJaalxm  ahaU  reader  a 
dadalon  wlthto  slx^  days.  Tba  Dlractor 
sbaU  approve  any  request  unleaa  ha  f«ndt 
that  the  slae.  deelgn,  or  location  of  such 
parking  structure  would  interfere  with  the 
efficient  flow  of  teafllc.  Tbe  National  Capital 
Planning  Commlaston  ahaU  approve  any  «nTh 
raquasC  unless  It  finds  tbat  tbe  alae.  daalgn. 
or  location  of  such  i«>»rtT^  structure  would 
be  Incompatible  with  tbe  plana  and  xaoom- 
mendatlc»is  of  the  Commission  made  pur- 
suant to  law.  Tbe  Director  and  the  Titl-mnal 
Capital  Planning  Commission  w*^  .^^v^ 
their  approvala  subject  to  such  condlttona 
aa  they  deem  ncesaaiy  to  protect  tba  nublte 
toterast. 

(o)  If  eltbar  tbe  Diveetar  or  tbe  Natioaal 
Capital  Planning  Commlasten  daay  auob  iw- 
quest,  or  approve  such  requeat  aubjeet  to 
any  conrtltlona.  the  party  aggrteaed  may  ob- 
tato  revtew  of  any  aucb  daolalon  by  aii^g  la 
tba  United  States  Court  of  ^pTtala  tor  tba 
Diatrlct  of  Columbia,  aad  aervlng  upon  the 
Director  and/or  the  National  ^iiMtal  Plan- 
ntog  Commission,  wlthto  sixty  days  after 
the  entry  of  such  decision,  a  written  petition 
praying  tbat  tba  dadaiaa  of  tbe  Iflraotor 
and/or  tba  *ftfffna1  Capital  Plaanlag 
mlaalon  be  aod"* 
to  part.  Upoa  raaalU  af  any  i 
tiM  nrootor  aad/«r  ttaa 

piMnrtTig  n.»M..t^iy.n  ittan  Ilia  to  i 

a  fuU,  true,  and  correct  copy  of  tba 
■arlpt  of  tbe  pmiinilli^  ivon  wbM 
aidar  ooaapialnad  of  was  antorad.   Utaoa 
flbag  of ^^ 
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inaaoUpt,  MMh  oooft  tfMdl  lun*  JorlHUottoa 
to  aflbm.  modtfy.  or  Mt  MkU.  In  whols  or  la 
put.  maj  moh  <lo«itrton  In  *ay  aneh  i«?l«w, 
tbo  llTwHngi  at  faet  o<  th*  Dlnetor  and  th* 
Nstlohml  Capital  running  Oommlalon  «hAll 
not  bo  Mt  ul(U  If  rapportMl  hf  ratMtanttaa 
•vldonoc.  Th*  ordor  ot  Um  ooort  aflnnlnff. 
modlfylnc,  or  Mttlnc  wlU».  or  enforetng.  In 
wtuOa  or  In  part,  any  racb  doelrton  ahaU  bo 
flnAl.  ntbjMt  to  ravtew  u  provldad  in  Motion 
laM  of  Utl*  as  of  th*  TTnlted  StatM  Ood*. 
(d)  Nothing  In  thla  Mctton  aluUl  be  con- 
ttru«d  M  •oporMdlng  any  Mlrtlng  Uw  or 
proTUlon  of  law  rallying,  dlrwtly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  tlM  oonatructlon.  MtablUbmant. 
agpanalon.  operation,  or  location  of  parking 
■tructuTM  In  tha  Dtetrlct  of  Cioliunbla. 


BOAIO    or    SOHBItTU    OW 

wrt  puvATB  PAaxma 


IffOVKn    TO 

aaiaa  to 

VMnuraa  • 

Sao.  18.  Kvery  paraon  owning  or  operating 
a  parking  facility  In  tlM  Diatrlet  of  Ootumbla 
aball.  porsoant  to  aach  mlM  and  ragnlatlona 
M  ahaU  ba  aatabllahad  by  tha  Parking  Board, 
Ula  In  writing  a  eomplsta  aohadule  of  tha 
ratM  Aargad  by  aueh  peraon  for  tha  atorlng 
or  parking  of  motor  rahlelM  In  auch  facility, 
and  In  no  caae  ahall  auch  peraon,  following 
the  filing  of  auch  aehadule  of  rate*,  make 
any  tiui§t  for  atWb  atorlng  or  parking  In 
exeeM  ot  that  Mt  forth  in  auch  aehadule  ao 
filed  until  forty-eight  houra  after  he  haa 
notified  the  Pairing  Board  In  writing  of  the 
new  Mhedule  of  ratM  which  ha  Intenda  to 
charge.  Nothing  hartin  ahaU  be  conatrued 
aa  authorising  the  Parking  Board  to  fix  or 
regulate  auch  ratM.  The  prorlaloaa  of  thla 
aectlon  aball  not  be  i^tpUcable  with  re^Mct 
to  any  paiklng  faelllty  the  ratM  of  which  are 
aubjeot  to  the  oontrol  and  regulation  of  the 
Parking  Board  under  thla  Act.  Any  peraon 
who  ahall  vtolata  thla  aectlon  ahall  be  aub- 
Jwt  to  a  fine  of  not  laM  than  #100  and  not 
to  exceed  tMO. 

ATjarra  amd  aspowra 
Sac.  19.  (a)  All  reoelpta  and  ezpendlturea 
of  funda  by  tha  Parking  Board  purauant  to 
the  prorlatona  of  thla  Act  ahall  be  made  and 
accounted  for  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  ComrrilaBlonera  In  like  manner  u 
la  provided  by  law  In  the  cam  of  expendl- 
toTM  made  by  the  govenunent  of  the  INa- 
ttlot  at  Ootnmbla:  Provftfed.  That  nothing 
herein  contained  ahall  be  conatrued  u  pre- 
venting the  Parking  Board  from  provl(Ung, 
by  oorenant  or  otberwlM,  for  auch  other 
audita  M  It  may  conalder  neceeaary  or  dealr- 
able. 

(b)  A  report  of  any  audit  required  under 
aubaeetlon  (a)  ahall  be  made  by  the  Parking 
Board  to  the  OongraM  not  later  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  daya  after  the  cIom  of 
the  Parking  Board'a  flacal  year.  The  report 
■hall  Mt  forth  the  acope  of  the  audit  and 
ahall  Include  a  verification  by  the  peraon 
conducting  the  audit  ot  atotraaenta  of  (1) 
aaaeta  and  Uabtllttaa,  (2)  capital  and  autplua 
or  deficit.  (8)  aurplua  or  deficit  analyala. 
(4)  Inooma  and  expenaea.  (5)  aonrcM  and 
appUoattOB  at  fanda,  and  (0)  a  Mparate  In- 
oome  and  expaoM  atatamant  for  each  facil- 
ity, Inelnding  m  an  eapenM  Item  a  paymfot 
in  lieu  of  taxaa. 

(c)  Tbt  Parking  Board  ahall  aubmlt  to- 
gether with  the  audit  report,  a  oompcehen- 
alve  report  to  the  OongraM  aummailslng  the 
aotlvltiM  of  the  Parking  Board  for  the  pre- 
ceding flaeal  year. 


or  paaxnro  aoABS 
Sao.  90.  The  Parking  Board.  In  performing 
tha  dutlM  tanpoaed  upon  It  by  MUa  Act.  ahaU 
bava  aU  tha  puwata  Baoeaaary  or  ooBTanlant 
to  earry  oat  and  affeetoato  the  pnrpoaM  and 
provlalana  at  thla  Aet,  Including  tha  foUow- 
Ing  foman  In  addition  to  otbera  haralB 
granted: 

(1)  Ttoaiiaaadbaauad,toeoniprfalMand 
aottla  aolto  and  dalma  of  or  agalnat  It,  to 
wwnplain  and  defend  la  Ita  own  aama  In  any 


court  of  competent  juijedlctlon.  State.  Ved- 
aral,  or  municipal: 

(5)  To  adopt,  altar,  and  um  a  eorporato 
aeal  which  ahaU  be  judlotaQy  noUoed: 

(8)  To  adopt,  preaorlbe.  amend,  repeal,  and 
anforce  bylawa.  rulea.  and  ragulatlona  for 
the  axardM  of  Ita  powara  under  thla  Act  or 
governing  the  mannM  In  which  Ita  buaineM 
may  be  conducted  and  the  powera  granted 
to  It  by  thla  Act  may  be  erarclaed  and 
enjoyed: 

(4)  To  make,  deliver,  and  receive  deeda, 
laaiaM.  and  other  Inatrumenta  and  to  acquire 
eaaementa,  rlghta-of-way,  llceoaM.  and  other 
Intareata  In  land,  and  to  take  title  to  real 
and  other  property  In  Ita  own  name: 

(6)  To  ocnatruet  and  equip  r^r«f<"g  fadll- 
tlM  In  the  IJlatrlet  of  Columbia  and  to  exer- 
dM  all  powera  neceaaary  or  convenient  In 
oonnectlon  therewith: 

(6)  To  borrow  money:  to  mortgage  or  hy- 
pothecate Ita  pn^ierty,  or  any  InterMt  there- 
in: pledge  Ita  revenuM;  and  to  laaue  and  aell 
Ita  obllgatlona: 

(7)  To  appoint  and  employ,  aubject  to  the 
provialona  of  the  Claaalflcatlon  Act  of  1949. 
aa  amended,  and  other  applicable  lawa  relat- 
ing to  employoM  of  the  Diatrlet  of  Columbia, 
auch  oOlcera,  agenta  englnMrs,  accountanta, 
appralaera.  and  other  peraonnel  for  auch  pe- 
rtoda  aa  may  be  neceaaary  in  Ita  Judgment, 
and  to  determine  the  servlcea  to  be  performed 
by  them  on  behalf  of  the  Parking  Board: 

(8)  To  procure  and  enter  Into  contracta 
for  any  typee  of  Inaurance  and  Indemnity 
agalnat  Iom  or  damage  to  property  from  any 
cauaa.  Including  Iom  of  um  or  coeupancy. 
agalnat  death  or  Injury  of  any  peraon,  agalnat 
employera'  liability,  agalnat  any  aet  of  any 
director,  olllcer,  or  employM  of  the  Parking 
Board  In  the  pwf ormanoe  of  the  dutlM  of  hla 
oOc*  or  employment,  or  any  other  Inaurable 
rlak; 

(9)  To  depoalt  Ita  moneya  and  other  reve- 
nuM  In  any  bank  Inoorpmated  under  the 
lawa  of  the  United  StatM; 

(10)  Tb  apand  Ita  revenuea.  or  any  funda 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purpoeM  of 
thla  Act; 

(11)  In  accordance  with  the  provlBlona  ot 
aectlon  15  of  the  Act  approved  Auguat  3, 1940 
(00  Stat.  800.  810;  6  TJS.CJk..  S6a) .  to  employ, 
or  to  enter  Into  contracta  with,  oonaultlng 
englneera,  archltecta,  accountanta.  legal 
counael,  conatructlon  and  financial  conaul- 
tanta  managera,  auperlntendenta,  and  such 
other  conaultanta  and  technical  experta  aa 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Parking  Board  may  be 
neceaaary  or  dealrable: 

(IS)  TO  enter  Into  all  contracta  and  agrm- 
menta.  in  addition  to  thoM  otherwlM  men- 
tioned herein,  neceeaary  or  Incidental  to  the 
performance  of  the  functlona  of  the  Parking 
Board  and  the  execution  of  Ita  powera  under 
thla  Act.  Except  m  otherwlM  provided  in 
thla  Act.  all  auch  contracta  or  agreemanta 
ahall  be  aubjeet  to  competitive  bidding  un- 
ICM  the  value  thereof  doM  not  exceed  $1,000; 

(IS)  To  aell,  exchange,  tranafer,  or  aaalgn 
any  properly,  real  or  peraonal,  or  any  In- 
terwrt  therein,  acqxUred  under  the  authority 
of  thla  Act.  whether  or  not  improved:  Pro- 
vided, That  aueh  action  aball  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  law  covering  the  dla- 
poaal  of  auch  property  by  the  Dlatrict:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Parking  Board  ahall 
have  firat  determined,  after  public  hearing, 
that  any  aoeh  real  property  la  no  longer 
neeeaaary  for  the  puipoeM  of  thla  Act; 

(14)  To  obtain  from  the  United  Statea.  or 
any  agency  thereof,  loana.  granta.  or  other 
aaalatanoe  on  the  eame  baata  m  would  be 
available  to  the  Diatrlet  of  Columbia. 

ooMMiaaiomBa  AOTBtHUXB)  to  PBovms  aaaxar- 
ANcx  to  r abkxmo  boabd 
Sao.  31.  (a)  The  Oommlaalonera  are  au- 
thortaed  to  aid  and  cooperate  In  th*  plan- 
alag.  undertaking,  oonatauctlon.  reeunetrue- 
tlon.  actenalon,  impcovemant.  malntenano*. 
or  operation  of  any  parking  facility  eatalH 


llahed  purauant  to  thta  Act  by  providing, 
aubject  to  retmburaamant,  each  aaiiloaa. 
aaaietanM.  or  faclUtlM  m  tha  Parking  Board 
may  request. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  relmburaemMit  to  the 
District  of  Oolumbta  by  the  Parking  Board 
for  the  MlartM,  retirement,  health  beneflta. 
and  Blmllar  ooata  tor^auch  employoM,  there 
ahall  be  made  available  to  the  Parking  Board 
aueh  number  of  employeM  of  the  District  of 
OQlumbla  aa  the  Parking  Board  certlflM  are 
neceaaary  to  the  proper  dlacharge  of  its 
dutlM  in  carrying  out  the  purpoeM  of  thla 
Aet,  which  employeM  ahall  be  aubject  to 
the  Claaalflcatlon  Act  of  1949,  aa  ametMled. 

(c)  The  provialona  of  the  second  paragraph 
under  the  caption  "Por  Metropolitan  Police" 
In  the  firat  aeeUon  of  the  Act  entlUed  "An 
Act  making  approprtatlona  to  provide  for 
the  expenaM  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  DLb- 
trtct  of  Columbia  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nlnetMn  hundred,  and  for 
other  purpoeM".  approved  Ifarch  3.  1899  (30 
Stat.  1046. 1067.  ch.  422;  aw.  4-116.  DC.  Code. 
1901  edition) ,  authorising  the  Commiaaloners 
to  appoint  apeclal  policemen  for  duty  in  oon- 
nectlon with  the  property'  of  corporations 
and  individuals,  shall  be  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  of  the  Parking  Board. 

(d)  The  Corporation  Coimael  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbU  la  authorised  and  directed 
In  all  matters  to  act  aa  counael  for  the 
Parking  Board,  except  inaofar  aa  the  Parking 
Board  may  find  It  neceaaary  or  convenient 
to  retain  outalde  legal  counael. 

rAMxata  rAcnxms  or  connbction  wrra  mxw 

CONSTBXrCTION 

Sac.  22.  The  first  aectlon  ot  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  providing  for  the^sonlng  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  regulation  of 
the  location,  height,  bulk,  and  usm  of  build- 
ings and  other  atructurM  and  of  the  uses  of 
laxMl  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  (or 
other  purpoBM",  approved  June  20,  1938  (63 
Stet.  797),  aa  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "That  to  promote"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "That  (a)  to  promote",  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  aubaeetlon: 

"(b)  The  Zoning  Commlaalon  ahall,  after 
oonaultetlon  with  the  Diatrlet  of  Columbia 
Parking  Board,  laaue  regulatlona  to  require, 
with  reapeot  to  bulldlnga  erected  In  the  cen- 
tral bualneM  dlatrict  of  the  Dlatrict  of  Co- 
lumbia after  the  expiration  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  day  period  following  the 
effective  date  of  the  Dlatrict  of  Columbia 
Parking  Faelllty  Aet,  that  reaaonable  faclli- 
tlM  on  the  premlBM  or  off  the  premlsM  be 
provided  directly  or  by  contract  for  the  off- 
atreet  parking  of  motor  vehlclM  of  the  own- 
era,  oocupanta,  tenanta,  patrona,  and  cus- 
tomers of  such  building,  and  ot  the  business, 
trades,  and  profesalona  conducted  therein." 

pxriwrrtows 

Sac.  23.  Aa  \iaed  In  thla  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "Dlatrict"  meana  tha  District  of  Co- 
lumbU; 

(2)  "Oommlaalonera"  meana  the  Commls- 
alonera  of  the  District  of  Ooliunbla; 

(8)  "Pereoo"  meana  an  Individual,  firm, 
oopartnerahlp.  aaaodatlon,  or  corporation 
(Including  a  nonprofit  corporation); 

(4)  "ItevenuM"  meana  all  paymenta  re- 
ceived by  the  Parking  Board  from  the  aale 
or  leaM  of  parking  faoUltlM.  all  im>neya  re- 
ceived from  the  operation  of  parking  meters, 
authorised  to  be  pledged,  and  all  Income  and 
other  mcmeys  received  by  the  Parking  Board 
from  any  other  aourM; 

(6)  "Parking  faculty"  meana  a  parking 
lot.  parking  garage,  or  other  atructure  (ei- 
ther alngl*  or  multl-levti  and  ^ther  at, 
above,  or  b*low  th*  aurfaea)  primarily  for 
th*  offstraet  parking  of  motor  vtiildM.  <v*n 
to  pubho  UM  for  a  f**.  and  aU  proparty, 
right*,  aaaamanta,  and  Intareata  rotating 
thereto  which  are  deemed  neoeaaary  for  the 
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indent  and  eoonoml<!4l  conatructlon  or  tha 
opwatlon  thereof; 

(0)  "Parking  gara(4"^eana  any  atruc- 
ture (either  single-  oi  tnultl-level  and  either 
at,  above,  or  below  the  mirfaee)  whleh  la  <4>en 
to  public  UM  f or  a  fM  and  which  la  pri- 
marily uaed  for  the  (Street  parking  of  motor 
vehlclM;  and 

(7)  "National  Caplt^  area"  metma  the  Dla- 
trict of  Ooliunbla  andl  pil  aurroundlng  Juria- 
dlctiona  which  are  coEhmonly  recognised  aa 
part  of  the  District  orlcolumbta  metropoli- 
tan area. 

ABOLITION  OF  THE  DISTS  OTT  OT  COLTTKBIA  M OTOS 
VSUiCLX  PARKrNG  AG  E^ICT  AND  TRANSrXS  OF 
FUNDS  AND  PXOPERTT   ko  PAXKING  BOASB 

Sac.  24.  (a)  The  U^tar  Vehicle  Parking 
Agency  crMted  by  Reorganization  Order 
Numbered  64  and  rec<  :4atltuted  under  Orga- 
nisation Order  Numbered  100  (title  1.  ap- 
pendix, D.C.  Code),  pi educated  upon  author- 
ity contained  In  Reor  tanlaation  Plan  Num- 
bered S  of  1062  (80  Sta  i  824) .  la  hereby  abol- 
Bhed.  The  f\mctloiu,|poaltlona,  peraonnel. 
equipment,  property,  r^ocorda,  and  unexpend- 
ed balancw  of  appn)prlatlona,  allocatlona, 
and  other  funda,  avak  able  or  to  be  made 
available  relating  to  tni  i  Motor  Vehicle  Park- 
ing Agency  are  hereajr  tranaf erred  to  the 
Parking  Board.  ; 

(b)  AU  poaltlona,  Mraoimel,  equipment, 
property,  recorda,  and  unexpended  balancM 
of  appropriations,  tqlocatlons,  and  other 
funds,  available  or  to  be  made  available  re- 
lating to  the  functloQ  of  Installing,  repair- 
ing, replacing,  and  removing  parking  meters 
on  the  public  streete  ptf  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  hereby  tratnsferred  to  the  Park- 
ing Board  from  the  Debartment  of  Hlghwaya 
and  IVafllc.  [I 

(c)  Section  11  of  tf?  Act  approved  AprU 
4.  1938  (62  Stet.  168, 1)93;  aec.  40-018,  D.C. 
Code.  1961  edition) ,  is;  iiereby  repealed. 

COOXDINATION  OF  ACT  ^ffTH  PROVISIONS  OF  SX- 
OaOANIZATION    PLAN    ytJMBXBXD    S    OF    IBSa 

Sxc.  26.  Nothing  in  Itbls  Act  shaU  be  con- 
atrued so  aa  to  affect:  the  authority  vested 
In  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by;  Reorganization  Plan 
Ntmibered  6  of  1962  (60  Stet.  824) .  The  per- 
formance of  any  function  vested  by  this  Act 
In  the  Board  of  Commtaalonera  or  In  any  of- 
fice or  agency  underlie  Jurisdiction  and 
control  of  said  Board  of  Oommlaalonera  may 
be  delegated  by  said  Board  of  Oommlaalonera 
In  accordance  with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

Sec.  26.  The  Dlstrictj  of  Columbia  Parking 
Pacllltlea  Act  of  1942  i^,  hereby  repeaded. 


BFFaurws  OATa 
Sac.  27.  The  provlalbba  of  thla  Act  ahall 
take  effect  alxty  daya  f dllowlng  the  date  of  Ite 
enactment. 

Mr.  MANSFTKT.nl '  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDIN<3  OFPIC:!ER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll[ ; 

The  legislative  clef^  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  J 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  j  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  cotuont  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  »  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNQ  <|)PFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei^. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  senicH-  Sen- 
ator from  Arlxona  IVtjr.  Havden],  and  at 
his  request,  I  senc^  to  the  desk  five 
amendments.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  reading  of  .jie  amendments  be 


waived,  that  they  be 
OBD.  and  that  they  b^ 

The  PRE8IDINO  (  ^TICER. 
objection.  It  ia  so  ordc  ded. 


brlnted  in  the  Rkc- 

iBonsidered  en  bloc. 

Without 


The  amendments  are  m  follows: 

On  page  48,  llnM  8  and  0.  strike  O*  last 
thrM  words  after  "any",  and  Insert  th*  fol- 
lowing: "real  property  on  whUdi  thare  la  lo- 
cated a  parking  faolUty.  unlSM  the  Parking 
Board  Intends  substantially  to  IncreaM  the 
number  of  vehlclM  which  can  be  parked  on 
such  property:  Provided.  That  If  within  80 
days  after  the  Board  InatltutM  a  condem- 
nation proceeding  to  acquire  land  on  which 
there  la  located  a  parking  faelllty  the  ownera 
of  auch  property  file  with  the  coiut  a  signed 
stetement  to  the  effect  that  they  plan  to 
undertake  auch  conatructlon  m  la  neceaaary 
to  cause  to  be  located  thereon  a  parking 
facility  equal  In  capacity  to  that  proposed  to 
be  conataructed  thereon  by  the  Board  and 
that  they  wUl  cauae  such  conatructlon  to  be 
commMiced  within  one  year  after  the  date 
auch  atetement  U  filed,  the  condemnation 
proceeding  shall  be  ateyed  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  auch  conatructlon.  Upon  auch 
completion,  the  court  ahaU  enter  an  order 
dlamlMlng  the  condemnation  proceeding.  If 
auch  construction  does  not  commence  within 
such  one  year  period  and  proceed  expedi- 
tiously thereafter,  the  Board  may  proceed 
with  the  condemnation  proceeding." 

On  page  49,  line  14,  immediately  after  the 
period,  insert  the  following:  "The  Parking 
Board  shall  extend  to  aU  qualified  persona 
experienced  in  the  buaineas  of  motc«  vehicle 
parking  who  owned  a  parking  facility  on  any 
land  acquired  by  condemnation  purauant  to 
section  6  the  right  of  first  refusal  with  re- 
spect to  any  sale,  or  the  right  to  meet  the 
high  bid,  with  respect  to  the  leasing,  of  any 
parking  facUity  constructed  on  such  land." 

On  page  66,  line  18,  immediately  after  the 
period.  Insert  the  foUowlng:  "ObUgatlona  le- 
aned under  thla  Aot  ahaU  be  offered  at  public 
sale  to  the  lowest  reaponslble  bidder." 

On  page  63,  line  3,  immediately  after  the 
period,  Insert  the  following:  "In  carrying  out 
the  aforementioned  dutlM,  the  Parking 
Board  shall,  from  time  to  time,  conault  with 
the  Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Hlghwaya  and  Traffic." 

On  page  70,  line  13,  Immediately  after 
"Sec.  20.",  iMert  "(a)". 

On  page  73,  between  llnM  18  and  14,  InMrt 
the  foUowlng : 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provialona  of 
paragraph  13  of  aubaeetlon  (a)  of  this  aec- 
tlon, the  Parking  Board  shaU  not  have  the 
authority  to  exchange  any  real  property 
acquired  by  condemnation  within  one  year 
foUowlng  auch  acquisition  unleu  the  ownera 
of  such  property  at  the  time  of  ite  acqulaltlon 
by  the  Parking  Board  shall  first  have  been 
alforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  re- 
acquire such  property  tor  an  amount  equal 
to  that  paid  to  them  by  the  Parking  Board 
plxis  the  cost  of  Improvemente  made  by  the 
Parking  Board  to  auch  property.  If  any." 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  E>resident.  the 
pending  bill  meets  a  longstanding  and 
long  neglected  need  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Virtually  every  major  Amer- 
ican city  has  a  municipal  parking  pro- 
gram. Witnesses  before  my  Subcommit- 
tee testified  to  the  effectiveness  of  mu- 
nicipal parking  agencies  in  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh,  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Detroit,  Baltimore,  and  a  host  of  other 
major  cities. 

The  ironic  fact  is  that  Washington  was 
one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  country  to 
have  a  public  parking  agency.  The  Con- 
gress created  such  an  agency  in  1942. 
imder  the  able  leadership  of  two  Con- 
gressmen on  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee:  EVXRBTT  DntKSEN  and  jEimiNGS 

Randolph.  I  am  proud  that  both  of 
these  distinguished  men  are  oocponsors 
of  my  bill. 


Ibe  facts  are,  however,  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Park- 
ing Agency,  created  by  the  Congress  in 
1942,  was  never  able  to  function  effec- 
tively. The  testimony  of  Mr.  Qarfleld 
Kass,  a  member  of  the  Ageaicy  Board, 
shows  that  the  Board  was  IntentlonAlly 
stacked  to  prevent  action.  The  private 
parking  lobby,  taking  a  short-term  and 
short-sighted  view  of  its  own  self  inter- 
est, was  able  to  keep  the  Agency  from 
building  a  single  garage  or  parking  fa- 
cility In  the  downtown  or  monument 
areas  of  this  city.  Finally,  in  1961  the 
parking  lobby  managed  to  emasculate 
the  Parking  Agency,  by  persuading  Con- 
gress to  remove  its  sole  source  of  reve- 
nue and  expressly  to  prohibit  it  from 
constructing  parking  facilities  in  Uie 
very  areas  they  were  most  needed. 

I  recite  this  history,  because  it  would 
justify  us.  under  the  circumstances,  in 
reporting  and  enacting  a  strong  bill. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  is  a 
very  moderate  bill.  It  has  the  support 
of  virtually  every  responsible  segment 
of  the  community. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the 
need  for  Improved  parking  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Every  driver  knows 
from  personal  experience  the  frustra- 
tl<Ni,  the  difficulty,  often  the  imp>06sl- 
billty  of  obtaining  convenient  parking  at 
reasonable  rates  in  downtown  Washing- 
ton or  in  the  areas  of  our  monuments 
and  the  Capitol. 

This  bill  is  of  direct  and  substantial 
Interest  to  every  Senator  and  Congress- 
man, for  its  benefits  not  only  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  every  American  who 
visits  Washington  by  car.  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  reported  that  in  1960 
some  15.4  millon  people  from  outside  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  visited 
our  Nation's  Capital.  An  incredible  75.4 
percent  of  these  visitors  came  by  auto- 
mobile. By  1970  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute estimates  that  24  million  people 
win  visit  Washington  by  1970  and  35 
million  by  1980. 

E^rery  Member  of  the  Congress,  has 
received  c(Hnplaints  from  constituents 
whose  visits  to  Washington  are  marred 
by  the  frustrations  of  finding  a  place  to 
park.  Presently,  tourists  must  compete 
with  area  residents  for  available  spaces, 
and  often  find  that  spaces  in  the  business 
district  are  ncmexlstent  as  a  result  of 
long-term  parking  by  emidoyees  who  ar- 
rive early  to  report  to  their  jobs.  Visitors 
experience  considerable  wasted  time  and 
frustraticoi  in  looking  for  parking  spaces 
so  they  might  enjoy  the  vacations  they 
anticipated.  Moreover,  the  main  tourist 
attractions,  such  as  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, the  Capitol,  and  many  of  the 
nvmuments  are  not  in  the  downtown 
business  district  where  most  of  the  park- 
ing facilities  are  to  be  foimd.  The  aver- 
age tourist  is  therefore  faced  with  the 
alternatives  of  pfo^ing  commercial  sight- 
seeing agencies  to  drive  bim  and  his 
family  from  place  to  place,  htizarding 
the  mysteries  of  public  tranq>ortatlon. 
walking  long  distances,  spending  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  vacation  time 
searching  for  existing  parking  spaces. 

The  bill  has  been  attadced  1^  the  park- 
ing lobby  as  unfair  to  free  entezprise. 
Such  arguments  are  p(VPyoock.    llieblll 
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WM  reported  mumlmoiMlsr  br  tlie  eom- 
mittee.  Indtidlnv  fu  two  m«Ui«uMM« 
repreoentatlveB  of  tbe  ndnorltgr;  the  San- 
ator  from  Vermont  CMr.  Paourr)  and 
the  Senator  from  CMorado  (Mr.  Doh- 
nacxl.  It  Is  ooBponsored  br  the  Sen- 
ator from  Zllliiois  (BCr.  Dnxssir]  and  wae 
Introduced  on  the  House  side  tqr  Con- 
gressman  Biotrxll.  lliese  raoi  would 
not,  I  am  sure,  sui>part  any  lefflslatlon 
that  unfalriy  or  imneeeesarllr  refulated 
or  Interfered  wlOi  our  free  enterprise 
sjrstem.  "nierknoirthatmmilclpalpailc- 
Ing  agencies  have  been  necessary  and 
useful  tools  In  meeting  the  trafle  prob- 
lems of  their  own  cities,  Inchtdhur  Den- 
ver and  Chicago.  The  cries  of  unfair 
competition  from  the  paxidng  Industry 
have  been  made  so  loudly  and  so  attea. 
that  like  the  little  boy  who  cited  '^trolf," 
no  one  believes  them  any  more. 

The  subcommittee  heard  testimony 
that  ledtlmate  private  parking  operators 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  public 
agency.  In  fact,  the  owner  of  the  largest 
private  perking  business  in  Pittsburgh. 
lii.  John  Stabile,  who  employs  over  400 
persons  on  an  annual  payroll  of  $1.75 
minion,  testtfled  that  the  creation  of  the 
Plttsbinvh  Parking  Authority  was  good 
for  his  business.  He  told  the  commit- 
tee: 

PltUburgti  w  ths  IStb  Urgact  city  In  tb* 
ooimtry.  would  not  be  where  It  It  ttxUy  in 
achlertng  tta  world  famed  renatannoe  had 
we  been  without  a  ■trosig.  prograaaly  and 
•CmMv*  puMto  paiktng  program.  .  .  .  Tbe 
private  paiWng  tadustry  in  FltMbvn^  haa 
morad  ahaad  ratbar  XXmul  danllnad  as  a  ra- 
•olt  at  Oia  parking  authorltf'a  aalatanca.  We 
ara  proud  o(  tha  ayatam  at  jiannanant.  oS- 
atraat  paiklng  tadUtlaa  wa  hare  today,  along 
with  those  planned  for  the  fatnra  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Pubhe  and  private  antarprlaa  eaa 
extat  alda  bf  iMa  and  work  in  eoneart  to 
aolra  tha  parting  problsma. 

lir.  President,  the  detaUs  of  the  bill 
are  explained  In  the  committee  report. 
We  have  gone  into  this  matter  In  great 
detalL  The  bill  has  gone  through  com- 
mittee prints,  and  we  have  tried  at  each 
step  of  the  way  to  accept  and  Incorporate 
every  reasonable  oblectlon.  criticism  or 
suggestion.  I  would  just  like  to  say.  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  that  I  ex- 
tend my  sincere  thaidcs  and  apprecia- 
tion to  every  one  of  oar  witnesses,  many 
of  whom  appeared  at  considerable  ex- 
pense and  personal  sacittce,  to  the  staff 
of  the  committee  and  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee,  partlcuhuiy  to  the 
Senator  ftom  Colorado  [ICr.  DoimncK] 
and  the  Senator  trrxa  New  York  [BAr. 
KbhhxbtI.  for  their  assistance  on  the 
subcommittee,  and  to  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  BdlbI. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  whldi 
were  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mahsiixlo]  are 
technical  amendments  primarily  and 
were  proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Artena  (Mr.  Ratbxn].  We 
have  met  with  his  staff  on  a  number  ot 
occasions  to  work  out  the  langoage  of 
the  amendments.  I  understand  that  Om 
amendments  are  aoeeptable  to  the  dls- 
ttngmawd  Senator  from  CMondo  (M^. 
Dosmcx).    

Mr.  DQMDUCK.  I  most  say  to  the 
dlstngulslied   (Senatof  fltan   liaiylaiid 


that  w  have  boI  dlaeuMed  ttie  aaoend- 
ments  tfaonugfaiy.  taut  If  tibey  are  ae- 
eaptable  to  the  Senator  from  Matylaod, 
I  am  saMsfled. 

Mt.  TTDnfOS.  Tliey  are  acceptable 
tome. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yidd? 

Mr.TYDINaS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  IXMSXaCK.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Manland  for  doing  an  ex- 
cellent Job  on  the  parking  bill.  Legisla- 
tion sndi  as  this  Is  needed  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Senator  from  Bfary- 
land  has  woiked  long  and  hard  on  the 
proposed  leglHlation.  He  has  been  flex- 
Ibla  In  his  ^mroach  to  It.  He  has  ac- 
cepted amendments  from  tbe  Senator 
ftom  Arlatma  and  some  amendments  that 
I  offered  In  committee.  This  Is  a  bill 
with  which  we  can  work,  and  I  hope  that 
It  wUI  be  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  TTDZNGS.  I  thank  the  dlstln- 
gulahed  Senator  firom  Colorado.  He  and 
I  worked  on  the  taUl  both  In  the  hearings 
before  the  ■uhrwmmittee  and  In  the  Com- 
mittee an  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ments, and  I  shall  second  the  motion  of 
the  dlstlngulBhed  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MAMsnxLs]  for  the  adoption  of  the 
amendments.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFRCER.  The 
qoestlmi  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc,  of  the  Senator  from  Arl- 
aona,  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc.         

The  PRE8IDINO  O^nCER.  TtM  bill 
U  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  ccmu- 
mlttee  amendaaent.  as  amended. 

The  oomfldttee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The    PRBsmma    officer.  The 

Question  Is  on  the  engrossaoent  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  blU  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  TYDINaS.  Mr.  Preaktaat.  the 
porpoee  of  the  btU  Is  to  provide  an  effec- 
tive method  for  dealing  with  saotor  ve- 
hicle parking  needs  In  the  District  of 
Ccdnmbla.  The  Important  provisions  of 
S.  2769  that  win  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  the  biU  are  as  follows: 

To  create  a  Parking  Board,  consisting 
of  the  Board  fA  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  an  11 -member 
Advisory  Council,  composed  of  lepie- 
sentatives  of  government  and  of  the 
public,  to  advise  and  assist  the  Board. 

Tb  authorise  the  Advisory  Council  to 
malce  periodic  oomprAenslve  reports  on 
parking  and  Its  role  In  creating  a  bal- 
anced tran^ortatlon  system  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  metropolitan  area. 

To  authorize  the  Parldng  Board  to  ac- 
quire propel  ty  tot  tbe  operation  of  off- 
street  parictaig  facilities.  Including 
Umlted  condennatiim  powers. 

4.  To  authorise  tbe  Parking  Board  to 
construct  parking  facilities,  to  lease  or 
sdl  saA  faculties,  or  to  lease  ptupeitj) 
fbr  derelepraent  of  parking  faellltles,  and 
to  ftx  the  rates  eiiarged  by  fadlftles  oper- 
ated pursuant  to  this  bOL  Tbe  Parkkig 
Board  may  operate  such  faciittles  only 


If  It  detmmlnes,  every  S  years,  that  flie 
sale  or  lease  or  such  facilities  to  private 
persons  would  serve  the  pubhe  Interest. 

Tb  authorize  the  Parldng  Board  to 
Issue  nontaxable  obUgatlons  that  win  not 
be  obligations  of  the  Federal  or  District 
of  Columbia  governments,  to  finance  the 
acquisition  and  construction  of  parking 
faculties. 

Tb  authorize  the  Zoning  Commission 
to  Issue  regulations  requiring  parking 
facilities  to  be  provided  in  connection 
with  new  private  construction  in  the  cen- 
tral business  district. 

The  District  of  Columbia  occupies  a 
unique  position.  It  Is  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment and  a  major  tourist  attraction 
drawing  over  9  million  visitors  each  year. 
With  a  metn^xtlltan  area  population 
that  In  1960  eon^Med  of  ahnoak  2  mtt- 
Uon  residents.  It  is  1  of  the  10  largest 
cities  to  the  Utalted  States  and  the  fast- 
est growing  iirfoan  center  in  the  country. 
Tlie  population  is  expected  to  reach  S.5 
minion  by  1980,  and  5  minion  by  the 
year  2000. 

There  are  now  approximately  800,000 
motor  vehicles  in  the  National  Capital 
area,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  wlU 
be  at  least  1  million  more  by  1990.  More 
than  1  minion  motor  vehicles  cross  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  boundary  lines  each 
day.  Statistics  Indicate  that  today  the 
total  of  765.000  motor  vehicles  moving 
In,  through  and  out  tA  downtown  Wash- 
ington every  24  hours  is  the  greatest  of 
any  downtown  area  in  any  el^  of  the 
United  States.  A  trafltc  count  taken 
several  years  ago  showed  that  almost 
200.000  vehicles  entered  the  central  busi- 
ness district  between  10  ajn.  and  6  pjn. 

The  orderly  growth  and  development 
of  the  National  Cai^tal  area  requires  a 
balanced  transportation  system,  c<»)si8t- 
Ing  of  highways,  rm;>id  raU.  and  other 
public  tran^xMiatlon.  as  wen  as  off-street 
parldng  faculties  for  motor  vehicles. 
More  adequate  parking  Is  needed  to  pro- 
vide residents  and  visitors  a  variety  of 
economic  and  efDdent  means  of  travel 
into  and  through  the  District  of  Ccdum- 
bla.  It  therefore  becomes  essential  that 
faculties  for  off-street  parking  of  motor 
vehicles  be  provided  at  reasonable  rates 
and  desirable  locations  to  handle  this 
steady  Influx  of  automobile  travelers. 
Where  private  devtiopment  o<  parking 
faculties  is  unable  to  meet  the  demands 
for  suflldent  parking  at  the  places  where 
it  is  most  needed.  It  becomes  a  respon- 
sibility of  government  to  cooperate  with 
private  enterprise  to  meet  these  needs. 

The  problem  of  adequate  parking  Is 
not  a  new  one  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  problem  was  recognized  at 
least  as  far  bade  as  1941.  when  legisla- 
tion was  introduced  to  provide  fbr  a  mu- 
nicipal parking  program  similar  to  that 
now  sought.  In  1942,  the  Ccmgress  passed 
legl8lati<m  creating  a  Motor  Vdilde 
Paridng  Agency  to  construct  and  (der- 
ate off-street  parkli«  faculties.  That 
law  was  never  effectively  Implemented. 
Except  for  four  fringe  lots,  there  are  no 
piAIldy  owned  or  operated  paridng  fa- 
cilities In  the  District  at  OotumUa. 

m  the  paat  9  years  at  leMt  6  studies 
have  been  asade  on  ttie  parking  sltaa- 
tion  In  the  DIatriet  of  CoinmWa  The 
results  have  uattonily  shown  the  need 
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for  additional  parking  In  the  central 
business  district  anid  tourist  attraction 
areas  to  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  area 
residents  and  visitorsJ 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.TYDINaS.  I  held. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  ^During  the  hearings 
we  received  evidence  which  onphaelzed 
that  the  major  needs  for  parking  were 
not  necessarily  for  liie  business  people 
going  to  the  central  business  district,  but 
rather  parking  for  hfisitors  to  the  Na- 
tional Capital  andl  I  Oovemment  em- 
ployees.  Is  that  corrett? 

Mr.  TYDINQS.  "nie  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. TT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  page  5  of  our  re- 
port we  tried  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
we  hope  the  Parking  Board  would  con- 
centrate on  faculties  for  those  particular 
groups,  visitors  and  |  Oovemment  em- 
ployees. 11 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  TTie  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. As  a  matter  of  Ifact,  we  devoted  an 
extensive  part  of  the  report  to  that. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  ^  Would  hope  that  we 
made  the  Record  crirStal  clear  not  only 
in  this  report,  as  shown  on  page  5,  para- 
graiAs  1,  2.  and  3,  rat  also  In  our  col- 
loquy here,  that  thisi  Is  where  we  would 
like  a  concentration '  of  effort  to  relieve 
the  Immediate  probMm,  and  also  to  re- 
lieve additional  probnns  which  may  de- 
velop if  our  hlghwar  system  ever  gets 
going  again.  ' 

Mr.  TYDINOS.    ifie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 


The  committee : 
tfddng  testimony  fro 
record  shows  that 
city  in  the  country 
nlcipal  parking  aut 
similar  to  those  . 
edgeable  expert  stat 
of  Columbia  is  at  Ic 
the  rest  of  the 


{6  days  of  hearings, 
43  witnesses.  The 
;ually  every  major 
created  a  mu- 
irity  with  powers 
One  knowl- 
that  the  District 
15  years  behind 
in  meeting  It^ 


paridng  problems. 

The  proposed  legislation,  which  would 
enable  the  Federal  aiiQ  District  Oovem- 
ments  to  cooperate  wttii  private  parking 
Interests  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of 
Metrc^ralitan  Wa 
parldng,  has  met 
approval.  The  proi 
the  endorsement  of 
Budget,  the  Commi 
trict  <A  Columbia. 
Service,  the  Smlthsoi 

Federal  City  Council ^ 

Washington  Board  of  Trade,  Downtown 
Progress,  the  Washington  Board  of  Real- 
tors, the  local  afBllate  of  the  American 
AutomobUe  Associatioa,  organized  labor, 
organizations  represddtlng  Oovemment 
employees,  the  Washington  Building 
Congress,  the  restrict  of  Columbia  Fed 


for  offstreet 

almost  universal 

legislation  has 

Bureau  of  the 

•ners  of  the  Dis- 

Natlonal   Park 

Institution,  the 

MetropoUtan 


eratlon  of  Civic 
tlve  members  of  the 
Highway  Users  Co: 
others.    Witnesses 
of  the  two  largest 


tlons,  representa- 

)trict  of  Columbia 

tnce,  and  many 

luded  the  officials 

in  the  District 


of  Columbia:  represe^itatives  of  major 
depcutment  stores;  e^cecutlve  officers  of 
paiklng,  trafOc,  and  t^ld  transft  agen- 
cies in  other  cities;  aii^  professional  city 
plannera  Opposition  \  came  exclusively 
from  the  Washlngtod  Paridng  AssocU- 


were  concerned  about  Oovemment  Inter- 
ference with  free  enterprise,  or  which  be- 
lieved more  studies  are  needed. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated  to 
my  remarks,  we  held  hearings  to  depth 
on  this  problem.  We  beUeve  that  we 
have  a  moderate  and  workable  bUl. 

I  second  the  remarks  of  the  dlstto- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoHnncx] .  I  hope  that  the  body  on  the 
other  side  wlU  take  prompt  action  to  this 
area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  ShaU  it  pass? 

The  blU  (S.  2769)  was  passed. 


THE  REMOVAL  OF  A  RESTRICTION 
ON  CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY 
HERETOFORE  CONVEYED  TO  THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  849,  H.R.  1582  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  bustoess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LxGisLATivx  Clkhx.  A  bUl  (H.R. 
1582)  to  remove  a  restriction  on  certato 
real  property  heretofore  conveyed  to  the 
State  of  CaUfomla. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  wiU  be  no  action  taken  on  this  blU 
tonight,  but  it  and  another  land  blU 
wUl  be  taken  up  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  to  adjournment  untU  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Wltho^t 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


tlcHi.  the  National  P^ 
and    three    civic    oi 
ozn 873 — t 


king  Association, 
itlons    which 
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ABC  ACCELERATOR— DENVER. 
COLO. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  agato 
last  week  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  made  an  attack  an 
the  criteria  used  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  coimectlon  with  its  ac- 
celerator, and  the  six  sites  that  were  re- 
maining. 

In  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  to- 
day, June  21,  1966.  there  is  a  fine  artlde 
written  by  Mr.  Cobb  Lewis,  of  Denver, 
who  writes  to  regard  to  transportation 
and  Denver  weather,  the  two  potots 
which  were  attacked  extensively  by  the 
Senator  frcan  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  to 
connection  with  our  choice  as  one  of  the 
six  remaining  sites. 

Because  this  is  such  an  exceUent  ar- 
ticle showing  what  we  are  doing  to  this 
field,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  prtoted  to  the  Rkcoro,  at  this 
potot. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rxcoxs, 
as  follows: 

BxGHTB  Busmr  VS.  Asm  Tbucikai.— Dentsb: 
Ant  Oats  to  Wear 
(B7  Cobb  LewU) 
DsNvas. — Stapleton      Xntamatlonal     Air- 
port's apanklnc  new  $11.6  mllll<m  air  termi- 
nal here  1b  symbolic  oC  Denver'*  Increaalng 


stature  aa  the  travel  gateway  oC  Bocky 
Mountain  playgrounds. 

The  terminal,  opened  April  1,  la  expected 
to  handle  4  million  pcMsengers  this  year. 
Its  trafflo  Is  No.  8  in  the  VB.,  tho  Denver 
is  only  asth  In  population. 

Ten  alrltnes  serve  Denver,  two  of  them. 
United  and  TWA,  offering  dally  non-stops  to 
and  from  Washington.  (Tha  TWA  Denver- 
Dulles  hop  oontlnuea  to  London  and 
Frankf\irt) . 

Denver  also  Is  the  "Hub  aty"  for  three 
interstate  highways,  seven  primary  VS.  high- 
ways, alx  railroads  and  two  transcontinental 
bus  lines. 

TO  DUOI  EAMCRXS 

It  is  the  Jumplng-off  place  for  the  Colo- 
rado Rockies  both  for  winter  q>orts  and  sum- 
mer dude  ranch  and  other  vacations. 

Within  Colorado  are  two  national  parks, 
four  major  national  monumente,  eleven  na- 
tional forests  and  hundreds  of  campgrounds, 
recreational  areas  and  historical  aitea. 

Rocky  Mountain  Natiooal  Park  in  north 
central  Col(»«do,  embracaae  40S  aquare  mUes 
along  the  snow-plnnaded  Continental  Di- 
vide. Broad  spruce-lined  highways  lift  the 
vacationer  above  the  11,000-foot  timberllne 
where  wild  flowers  fleck  tbe  tundra  and 
eternal  snow  glistens.  Adjoining  it  are  the 
popular  reaorte  of  Kstea  Park  and  Grand 
Lake. 


Meaa  Verde  National  Park  in  southwestern 
Colorado  conteins  tbe  well-preserved  ruins 
and  artifacts  of  an  ancient  Indian  clvlllca- 
tlon  dating  back  to  BOO  AJ). 

Other  nearby  attraottana  include  a  trip 
into  yesterday  on  the  Durango  to  BUvni^on 
narrow-gauge  railroad. 

Dlnoaaur  National  Monument  in  extreme 
northweetem  Colorado  is  a  land  of  fantasy, 
encompassing  grotesque  rock  formations  and 
the  world's  biggest  bone  pile. 

CXOSSSOAOS   wxsf 

A  highlight  of  the  new  Denver  air  terminal 
is  the  appropriately  named  Crossroads  West 
resteurant  and  cocktail  lounge. 

It  features  a  combination  of  Jet  age 
modem  with  a  westflm  historical  motif.  A 
large  foyer  area  contains  Indian  artifacte 
and  tn^jpings,  pioneer  lore  and  large  west- 
em  paintings. 

Stapleton  International's  deaign  allows  tat 
future  expansion  to  meet  the  requlremente 
of  the  super-sonic  aircraft.  Immediate  plans 
call  for  it  to  be  one  at  the  first  five  abpmts 
in  the  nation  so  instrumented  that  airlines 
will  be  able  to  operate  with  new  lower  land- 
ing minimum  of  100-foot  ceilings  and  1300- 
foot  forward  visibility.  However,  city  of- 
ficials are  quick  to  note  that  Oolraiado's  ideal 
weather  conditions  will  preclude  the  uae  of 
this  system  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PREKEONG  OFFICER.  The 
cleriE  win  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
theroU. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ot&er  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GREATER    MILITARY    EFFORT    IN 
VIETNAM    IS    NOT    THE    SOLUHON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
statements  by  the  President  at  his  news 
conference  on  Saturday  are  being  ad- 
vertised as  concessions  to  that  element 
of  American  (pinion  which  the  White 
House  believes  wants  a  bigger  mUltary 
effort    to    Vietnam.      Tlie    President 
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wuned  of  ineroMed  air  ndda  on  North  ttaoBoddUsts  •nd  itwlMita  Otaaa.  ttaqr  did  Is  pteCenble  to  eternal  oeeupatlon  of  a 

inetnam  and  enlarged  (round  aetkm  In  acaliMittM  VlataBOf.  ooontnr  t.OM  miles  away. 

South  Vietnam.  Mr.  Pwatrtwit.  this  Is  one  d  the  sad  Ifr.  Presldeiii,  I  continue  to  hold  to 

This  soctsr  of  opinion  Is  sujvoaed  to  ttilncs  about  this  war.  that  we  are  kUhng  the  point  of  view  thai  It  is  much  soundu- 
believe  that  greater  mUttary  acttao  is  American  bog*  in  Yleinam  while  the  policy  to  follow  a  program  irtiich  has 
the  best  way  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  Vietnamese  thansetves  are  engaged  in  a  been  outlined  for  us  by  a  General  Rldg- 
«ulcldy.  If  the  President  and  his  ad-  rellgloas  war.  We  find  this  under  the  way,  a  Oeneral  Gavin,  and  a  George  Ken- 
mfadstratlon  wished  to  resist  this  alleged  leaderddp  of  the  little  tnant,  Ky.  who  nan  than  a  poUcar  that  is  now  betog  out- 
pressure,  they  need  only  point  to  the  never  fboght  the  Fteneh.  In  fact,  we  lined  for  the  Americaa  people  tqr  a  Lyn- 
many  Incranents  of  military  fOree  that  find  that  the  mflltary  dictatorship  which  don  B.  Johnson.  For,  in  my  Judgment, 
have  bem  exerted  against  the  T^etcong  the  Johnson  administration  is  support-  the  continuation  of  the  President's  war — 
and  against  North  Vietnam,  all  for  the  ing  in  Vietnam  is  composed  of  a  majority  and  it  has  now  became  the  President's 
announced  purpose  of  driving  them  to  of  mlBtary  oOoets  who  never  fought  the  war  in  southeast  Asia — ^will  involve  more 
the  negotlatlBg  table,  not  one  of  which  n^neh.  A  good  many  of  them  were  on  and  more  men,  more  and  more  casual- 
Incrementa  has  done  anything  more  than  the  side  of  the  nmich  against  their  own  ties,  more  and  more  costs,  and,  finally, 
bring  a  eerrenioBdlng  increase  in  the  people,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  That  is  the  more  and  more  danger  of  our  leading 
war  cSert  of  the  Vletcong  aad  North  record  of  the  unconscionable  course  of  mankind  into  a  third  world  war. 
Vietnam.  UJB.  outlawry  In  South  Vietnam.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

Tlw  Rresident  could  have  pointed  out  Of  course,  this  fact  is  generally  known  to  have  printed  in  the  Raooao  the  Gallup 

to  thew  people  that  even  hi  March,  the  in  many  parts  of  the  world  but  not  by  poll  to  which  I  have  referred,  which  was 

tonnage  of  bombs  dnvped  was  exceeding  enough  Americans.    I  sav  most  revect-  published  in  the  Waahtogton  Post  on 

the  monthly  rato  of  tonnage  dropped  in  fully  that  I  am  satisfied  when  the  Amer-  June  18,  along  with  various  newspaper 

all  of  Surope  In  World  Warn.  lean  people  do  come  to  know  and  to  articles  and  editorials  that  comment  on 

TUsleBoanaUwar.    Fromthestand-  understand,  the  Johnson  administration  the  subject  of  the  remarks  I  have  suide 

potni  of  the  use  of  Amoican  air  power  will  find  an  even  greater  dip  In  the  polls  this  af  temotm. 

and  benMng  power  It  already  is  a  mas-  in  support  of  the  President  of  the  United  There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

slvewar.  States.  was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Rsoobd, 

B<»nbing  Vletzuun  with  more  bombs  Unless  the  United  Nations,  the  free  as  follows: 

than  we  dropped  all  across  the  face  of  world,  and  the  American  peovle  demand  (From  tb*  waibington  Post  Juns  18  iMS] 

"'^T*'^  »**  52^  '  J'*^^  of  military  anendtothiswar,  andactto  enfotoe  i.,  q^„  ^^,  qto-Vi^am  MiIuutt 

restraint    That  is  why  I  thought  tt  was  that  demand,  the  proapeet  is  for  an  i-«*.^i*^^Y«nf*M  miw»tt 

interesting  that  a  resolution  was  Intro-  American  occupation  of  South  Vietnam  />«  OMirM  a*uiu> 

duced  to  the  Democratic  Party  eonven-  and  the  deetrucUon  of  North  Vietnam.       „  «..  An>«rLTiZ31i-  i^, . 

^^iSSs^t^^^SLSr^STf^  ?^^,f"'''**^**^*^'?.i?r,>r*-  Aiwa^srttJSSoSSSii^'':^ 

tne  ireadesn  of  the  Umtcd  States  for  tlons  will  mean  an  end  to  the  fighting.  m  Vietnam  or  withdiawing  ouT^omw  am- 

his  restraint  In  our  Immoral  and  Illegal  That  is  one  of  tha  many  trattdles  of  ing  the  next  few  months— their  vote  would 

war  In  South  Vietnam,  but  that  resolu-  American  policy  In  Vietnam.    The  am-  be  4-to-s  to  continae. 

tloa  eoold  not  be  sold  to  the  Democrats  stant  buildup  of  forces  may — or  may  Although  a  greater  proportion  of  people 

at  that  convention.    It  was  not  adopted,  not — mmprrM  the  Vlrtoong.    But  it  wUl  t^pied  m  the  uteet  aurvey  (48  per  emt) 

as  It  should  not  have  been  adopted,  be-  never  pro^ce  a  peace  that  will  permit  ■•'  '^  ebowid  atay  m  vietasm  tiuoi  mj  we 

cause  our  Government  Is  not  acttag  with  the  withdrawal  of  those  forces.  J^SiJ?  SL^SIli!?  hl'^lLTif^l?" 

restramt  in  conducting  ita  unfortunate  When  I  read  the  Gallup  poll,  which  re-  iSc^a  TeS^    ^j  JSr^BsT^:^  Ij 

war  in  Vietnam^  7^  J«  W?tog  hi-  porta  that  n  rising  proportion  of  public  t^^JSJeS^i^S^wedSu^S^rS 

creasing  numbers  of  American  boys  who  ophiion  is  ready  to  pull  out  of  ^etnam  T-to-a  in  favor  at  oontmutng  the  wv 

were  sni  over  there  to  partleipato  in  altogether— and  which  I  happen  to  be-  Among  the  genersi  pubiie.  Democrau  tend 

sneh  a  eomplete^  unhisttflatato  war.  lieve  would  be  a  mistake— I  have  a  hunch  ^  '•▼«'  ooBttB^  jag  ttM  war.  but  Repubucane 

In  the  sense  of  om-  air  bombing,  this  that  the  American  people  recognise  that  "^V^f^  ewBiy  mvided  la  tbdr  viem.   a 

Is  total  war.    Par  from  fordng  the  enenqr  the  type  of  war  bring  fought  to  Vietnam  re^peoportton  tt »»  toui  woomb  woum 

to  negotlato.  It  has  not  even  prevented  is  net  gelnr  to  permit  any  withdrawal  of  ?V.  ^  ■**-7k*^^  ^7}^*°^  *^™*"*^  *" 

to^n^mhicreaslng  their  as-stance  to  the  hi^^oSS^Z.  tr^  it  wiU  l^^u>^^J't^^S:t^''!^*  "" 

"*L/*«**^1       .  ^     ^  .w    , ^  ****  **•  suppress  the  enemy.   We  are  not  other  rarrey  eTtdenee  help,  explain  why 

J^  ^*"??L!? '^i^  •**  **^  tiemMjdoMS  flghUng  a  foreign  Invader;  we  are  going  ■  aimbie  miaortty  of  people  favor  with- 

muttaiy  power  already  brought  to  bear  to  become  Qia  occupation  force  because  drawing  and  why  mwertainty  esMs  about 

woold  be  toadnalt  that  Inereaaed  foroe  we  are  the  Invader.    We,  the  Uhlted  what  the  vs.  Aonid  do  now. 

has  not  predueed  the  deatred  results,  nd  States,  are  the  aggmsor.   WhUe  we  can  i-  Oniy  one  peiaon  in  stz  antio^staa  an 

that  tbepentagon.  the  State  Department,  iwaintAin  tb^tpoit^^m  fa  qo^lt^  VlfttnMw.  »u-out  victory  in  Vietnam,  a  majocitr  tuink 

and  the  White  House  have  been  wrong  we  will  never  be  able  to  create  a  strong  i^,®*"**^*  wiii  end  in  a  eompromiM  peaoe 

to  their  eattoates  that  North  Vietnam  and  stable  enough  government  to  enable  ^  ^^^^  ,^  .„  ^,,,  ^^  ^  .^.  -„»..,„„ 

wvuld  negsttats  In  order  to  save  Ita  uatolqave.  Indeed,  as  the  eoonomic  and  ^'^^S^           ^                 ^^^ 

transportatJiM gytem. brtdges, ita todus-  mmtar»  strength  of  China  grows  over  "J.'^CpSwio  u  about  svudy  divided  in 

^  ^?"fiT^T'  •^  **■  ***^'*"-  *•  »"^  ***«  necessity  for  continuous  their  <mlnlraM  to  wtStherOe  Soutt "  e^ 

It  should  be  evident  by  now  that  the  JJJB.  occupation  of  Vietnam  to  maintain  nsmeee  want  the  vs.  to  etay  m  their  eoun- 

adminletraaoo  believes  tt»  only  thing  a  pro-UJS.  Government  will  probably  try. 

wrong  with  Ita  policy  Is  that  it  has  net  grow  with  IL  4.  About  hatf  m*  VA  adnita  <hink  we 

yvt  wad  anoMgh  fovee  la  senlheast  Asta  That  is  one  of  the  great  ^^n^-fmi  of  atKinid  pan  our  troops  ant  or  viataaai  u  a 

to  brtng  a  poaoa  sttlsmsnt  on  oar  terms,  those  of  us  who,  for  the  past  S  years,  Bs^ort^  «f  ^hs  Sooth  vwtnaieee  want  us 

HOW  much  foroe  wlB  be  enoagli.  Ur.  have  been  speaking  out  in  this  historic  to  «••«<»•  in  thrae  aay  «•  ■bonid  not. 

PrasidaQt.  I  lurk  your    It  appears  mat  debate  agahsat  the  policies  of  the  Uhlted  Tha  wirvey  quetieBs  and  r«— ita; 

the  imrkllsgotag  to  find  out  soon  from  states.  R*  we  see  no  end  to  this  road  if  ..iJSt*!2?^iS^^  SJ^  J!?*^2^ 

the  President,  if  he  carries  out  the  an-  we  oonttoue  to  follow  the  road  down  ST^^SSifw^^^taL^ ^SSiS S?^ 

nouncement  made  at  his  most  unfortu-  which  the  admtolstratlon  is  leading  us.  U^^S^H^J^w^'^S^r 

nato  peem  eonfgriBoe  lait  Satardav.  We  see  no  end  but  continued  occupatlan  ,^  »~w»«i 

Apaitof  tbepiotauwhlcbthaPMl-  of  this  part  of  Asta  and  probably  larger  continue          l™»««*"J            _^   ^ 

dent  did  not  fill  in  win  be  tha  increasing  areas  of  Asta  as  we  become  more  and  withdraw              "'-                        -   M 

takeover  of  the  war  In  the  Sooth  by  the  more  Involved  In  a  larger  and  lazver  war  ko  opinionII~.~II_I~IIIIII~I""_   17 

Uhlted  Statea.   Oeneial  Ky  has  been  there.                                                          ,„ w,       .^.        ^^ .    ^       •.■. 

comoMtouiahUmmtaiyfloioesto  As  more  and  moi«  of  our  people  come  ••aSSfS^A^SSu'SiiS^oJi; 

tartttute  a  police  state  totalttarlanteii  to  appreciate  the  consequences  of  the  ^^^rln^^^^^!om^^iJMl 

nthtalawhattam— ntby"i>affHlra(k>n.''  miUtary  bufldup.  more  and  more  are  go-  obBt&ni»-4e%:  Pan  ont-«D%;  wo  opia- 

his  ttOQiM  wffl  do  more  flgditlng  against  tag  to  oondode  ttiat  orderiy^  withdrawal  is»— «4».)             v 


June  SI,  1966 


3.  "How  do  you  think 
win  end — In  an  all-ont 
and  the  South 
peace  eettlement.  or  In 
and  the  South 


Vletnan  .*mV 
(m  pemnt] 


All-out  victory. 

Compromlae 

Defeat 

No  optaUoii 


time- -months 


8.  'On  tarma  of 
how  long  do  you  think 
nam  wlU  laat?" 

(In  per^^nt] 


6  montha  or  laH. 
1  year 

3  yeara 

Syeara — 

4  years _> 

6  yeara 

Longer  than  fi  yeara 

TTneertalnty.  no  opinio) 


or  ye 

i  le  fighting  In  Vlet- 


•Doyoathhik 
want  tha  UJ3. 
country,  or  notT" 

tin 

Tea 

Ho 

No  opinion 

S.  "Suppoae  a  majority 
nameae  wanted  ua  to  p' 
Vietnam,  do  you  think 
not?" 

(to 

No  oplnkm. 
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4tie  war  In  Vietnam 
ytototy  for  tha  UA. 
Se,  In  a  eomproBdae 
ij  defeat  for  the  VS. 


—  17 
M 

e 

as 


of  the  Booth  Vlet- 
bt>  get  out  oC  their 


84 

88 
88 

I  of  the  South  Vlet- 

our  tioopa  out  of 

ahould  do  ao,  or 


SI 

88 

18 


(From  the  Wheeling  (IKI.  Va.)  Intelligencer, 
lilay  20,  196S] 

DoTTBLX  Taue  :  IV  War  oni  Aocrkssxon  Is  Com- 

Koir  Obligation,  WheKS  Aue  Ottb  Aixixb? 

If  that  was  an  AdmlnUtratlon  trial  balloon 
Secretary  McMamara  released  before  the 
Amailcan  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  In 
lilontieal.  Washington  s^n  shoiild  be  in  no 
doubt  aa  to  the  direction  of  the  public  wind. 

Our  gueaa  la  what  the  iinerican  people  will 
overwhelmingly  reject  thMldea  of  a  universal 
draft — tha  confiscation  pt  two  years  out  of 
the  lives  of  all  of  our  (noung  people  to  be 
spent  In  military  service,  ta  traipsing  all  over 
the  world  in  a  vast  ezpantion  of  Peace  Corps 
evangel  Ism,  or  In  "some  dther  volunteer  de- 
velopmental wca-k  at  hoi^e  or  abroad." 

That  Is  conscription  tw  beyond  anything 
practiced  In  the  most  arrogant  days  of  mili- 
tarist Germany  when  every  young  man  bad 
to  do  hla  stint  in  the  anny.  It>runa  coimter 
not  only  to  what  baa  be^S  traditional  senti- 
ment In  the  United  Stai^  but  to  the  unl- 
veraal  trend. 

While  the  Defense  ; 
all  Induaive  service 
eoneetlng  the  "Ineqult 
Service  System,  It  is  i 
much  farther  reaching  1 
the  Washington  planne 
speech  had  advance  Whltj 
foreaee  the  possibility  of  \ai\ii  eternal  engage- 
ment In  war,  the  ever  hovering  threat  of  war, 
or  an  American-Initiated  youth  crusade  to 
"make  meaningful  the  contral  concept  of  ae- 
curlty;  a  vrorld  of  decency  and  development 
where  every  man  can  feejl  his  personal  hori- 
zon Is  rimmed  with  hope.'t 

In  this  connection  ikt.  McNamara  said 
something  curious  In  thelgght  of  what  Is  go- 
ing on  In  Viet  Nam  and  Uie  polity  of  which 
our  Involvement  there  14  a  consequence. 


advanced  this 

t>n  aa  a  meana  of 

of  the  Selective 

at  that  something 

Evolved.  iTldsntty 

-Mr.  idCNamara's 

iHouae  clearance — 


"Tha  truth,  la."  ha  tolll, 
the  day  is  ««»"i»>g  whei  i 


however  powerful,  can  uidertake  by  itaelf 


to  keep  the  peace  outatdg 
Not  only  la  that  tha* 
It  has  been  here  for  a 


Ita  own  borders.' 

xsalng.  it  Is  here. 

long  time.    That's 


hla  hearen,  "that 
no  'tngif  nation. 


what  crtttdam  of  th«  polley  of  whloh  Viet 
Nam  la  but  a  manlf  eatattsa  U  an  about.  It^ 
what  thon  who  deny  that  we  haw  atth«  an 
obligattan  or  the  oapsialty  to  pat  down  ag- 
gi  aaalun  ah  over  tha  wertd.  to  atop  Oomoia- 
nlst  expansionism  throughout  Asia  and  AMoa 
and  wherever  alaa  It  may  laiae  It  head,  have 
been  aaytng  aU  along. 

These  crlttcs  have  been  aaylag  tram  the 
outaet  what  Mr.  McNSmara  now  aa|«: 

"The  United  Statea  baa  no  mandate  tram 
on  high  to  poUoe  tiie  world  and  baa  no  In- 
clination to  do  ao;"  no  desire  to  — — — 'i  the 
role  of  *global  gendarme." 

That  is,  the  American  people  have  no  such 
desire;  are  conscious  of  no  feeling  of  obliga- 
tion to  Xtmp  tha  wortd  peace.  But  aomebody 
ahould  Up  off  Washington  to  that  effect.  If 
what  Mr.  McNamara  aald  In  Montreal  re- 
flecta  the  feeling  of  Preaident  Johnson  and 
his  advisors,  why  dont  they  act  the  way  they 
b^eve? 

For  all  practicable  purposes  thla  la  a  unilat- 
eral war  we  are  waging  in  Soutb  Vtot  Nfem 
insofar  as  outaide  Intervention  to  put  down 
aggieesion  is  concerned.  If  It  is  a  war  of 
liberation  we — ^wlth  a  couple  of  minor  ezcep- 
tlona — are  the  only  liberators  In  all  the  world. 
It  Is  necessary  that  we  wage  it.  we  bav«  been 
told,  not  only  for  the  sake  cf  the  people  we 
presently  are  defending,  but  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  world  faltb  in  the  intogrlty  of 
our  commitments — ^wa  have  nearly  half  a 
hundred  of  them  in  all  pcuts  of  the  globe— 
and  for  the  purpose  of  holding  in  cheek  the 
forcee  of  aggreesion  in  Asia.  But  where  are 
our  allies? 

If,  aa  Mr.  MCNamara  also  said.  It  ta  the  re- 
sponaiblUty  of  other  tree  Nationa  aa  w«U  aa 
ours  to  contain  aggreanlve  ezpanaionlam.  why 
aren't  they  about  it?  And  if  they  will  not 
help  ua  in  Viet  Nam,  what  reason  Is  there 
for  beUevlng  that  they  will  help  ua  In  the 
greater  atrugglee  which  may  lie  ahead  if,  In- 
deed, the  danger  Washington  prof  eaaea  to  aee 
actuaUy  threatens? 

If  Ur.  Johnson  doesn't  feel  like  an  Inter- 
national policeman,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  quit 
acting  like  one.  Then  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  think  in  tanna  ot  a  blanket  youth 
draft.  

(Fton  the  Iiondon  Tlmea,  May  18,  1988] 
Doosn  oar  VS.  Polbct  nr  VXamsK 

From  Mr.  PhiUp  Noel-Baker.  Mf.  for 
Dertt,  South. 

Sir, — ^m  hla  remarkable  article  "War  Oemea 
Endanger  American  Foreign  PoUcy"  (May  4) . 
your  Waahlngton  Correspond«it  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that,  in  qMte  of  the  nuclear 
theorists,  "the  United  Statea  remalxu  what  it 
always  waa". 

His  argmnent  confirms  the  view  that 
American  policy  in  Vietnam  springs  from  a 
national  conviction  that  American  strength 
should  be  used  to  uphold  world  law  against 
aggression,  and  so  to  establish  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  world  peace. 

I  have  never  doubted  that  It  Is  for  great 
purpose,  and  for  nothing  else,  that  American 
aoldleiB  are  dying  in  Vietnam,  and  that  the 
President,  with  bitter  misgiving,  la  aUowtng 
them  to  die. 

Unfortunately,  the  basic  assumption  of 
this  policy,  la  open  to  doubt.  In  May,  1886, 
the  question  must  be  asked:  Has  not  Amer- 
ican pt^iey  In  Vietnam  done  mace  than  any 
other  event  in  the  last  decade  to  undermine 
the  binding  force  of  International  Iaw,  and 
of  the  Treaties  and  Agreements  tax  which  ao 
much  of  It  is  enriirlned? 

1.  The  Americana  put  Diem  in  power  In 
South  Vietnam  in  1M4.  Tliey  allowed  him 
not  to  carry  out  the  oU/^ti^n*  and  not  to 
observe  the  amnesty,  which  were  the  vital 
clauses  of  the  Oeneva  Agreementa  of  19M. 
They  disregarded,  aa  he  did.  the  repeated 
proteata  at  the  International  Oontrol  Oom- 
mlaalon,  They  thua  deatroyed  the  whcde 
legal  baaia  on  which  the  victorious  Vletmlnh 
a^eed  to  atop  their  war  agalnat  the  French. 


S.  m  1888.  an  amlnent  Amerloan  Jnrist. 
who  had  been  a  delegate  to  tha  Uaited  NS- 
Itons.  Ifr.  Banjanhi  Ootoan,  aald  as  foUowa 
ta  a  Dana  NUas  Memortal  Laetare: 

"ha  TSOiBt  ysaxB  thara  haa  bean  aa  stteoq^ 
to  lOBttfy  the  avtsaarattoB  of  tbe  Uw  or  tbe 
caiarter  on  ths  ground  that  the  Ctiartar  doaa 
not  fbrtald  ths  uae  at  tone  by  one  state  at 
the  requeat  of  tbs  rrwngntsnil  goveinment  of 
another  atate  to  qvudl  a  rabeUtan.  SuA  a 
Ubartazten  cooattuotton  oC  the  Charter  does 
vlolenoe  to  tlie  letter  and  aplrtt  at  tbe 
The  armed  Intatvwttton  of  one 
ta  tbe  dvU  war  a<  anottiar  ateto 
wbathor  at  the  requeat  of  the  eatebllshecl 
government  or  Ite  rival  govemsaent  is  in  tact 
tlM  uae  or  force  by  tbe  latarvanlng  stote  in 
Ite  ttttanuUtonal  raUtlana,  whsttiar  «ba  eivU 
war  be  called  a  war  of  Uberatlaa  or  a  war  in 
tha  dsTenae  at  ffesodcm.  .  . 

Mr.  Oobaa  apartflnaHy  reCsfvad  to  Vtetnam 
to  lUustrate  hla  point. 

8.  Thallaad  la  a  member  at  ttis  UMtad  Na- 
tiona. a  "neutral"  in  tbe  VlaSaam  war.  But 
Uis  United  Stetea  bsva  buUt  tbare  laige- 
seale,  and  i^jparmtly  peRaaaont.  military 
bases,  from  which  they  carry  out  the  bomb- 
ing cT  tbe  VlstBong  and  North  VletaaaL  In 
puisalt  of  what  Intaraattoiial  law  haa  tbU 
polley  been  adoptadf  If  tha  answer  la  that 
the  Thai  OavaRUMnt  have  agreed,  doea  not 
this  make  thorn  also  guiUy  of  a  vlolatioa  of 
tha  Obartar? 

Nothing  aald  above  Justmee  any  violations 
of  tntamatlaaal  law  oommltted  tj  the  Vlet- 
oong  or  the  Oovamment  oT  BanoC  But  it 
alMiwa  the  mgmt  nseaaalty  of  ending  a  war 
that  la  prograadvaly.  and  moat  dangarouaty. 
eroding  the  binding  foroe  cT  the  Charter  and 
ot  international  traattee  and  customary  law. 

As  the  Prime  Minister  has  lefrmiilseil.  tbe 
war  has  blocked  the  road  to  any  effecttve  dis- 
euaalon  of  the  armament  problem,  and  Is 
demoralizing  the  world  opinion  on  which  the 
rule  of  law  in  international  alfalrs  must  reet. 

Everyone  must  hope,  thertfore,  that  the 
Brltlah  Oovemment  wiU  make  a  new,  and  a 
supreme  effort,  to  brtng  the  parties  to  the 
conference  table. 
Toura,  Ac., 

PKnjp  Nosl-Bakss. 

Hoose  of  Commona,  Maj  18. 

(Ftom  the  Mancheeter  Ouardlan, 

June  1, 1988) 

PLUNOure  Abkas  in  Vixtnaic 

"Tliere  la  no  going  back."  President  John- 
aon  haa  Just  aald  at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery about  hla  ooontry'a  fight  in  Vietnam. 
But  where  la  bs  going  on  to?  Certainly  not 
to  the  "constitutional  govammant"  towarda 
which,  he  thinka.  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple are  moving.  Never  has  conatttutlonal 
government  looked  farther  out  of  reach,  and 
euch  atetemente  make  the  heart  sink  after 
all  the  fatuously  optlmiaUo  foreaaBto .  that 
evente  have  made  to  look  rldieuloua  over  the 
past  three  yearn  What  tbe  country  Is  going 
on  to  la  thniiaanda  more  norpeee  to  add  to  the 
aooree  of  thouaanda  of  aokUeni  and  civilians 
already  killed;  it  is  going  on  to  more  than 
a  mlUlon  people  without  homea,  to  more  for- 
este  burned  down,  and  farmland  devastated, 
to  ever  greater  Inflation  and  oorruptlon.  Why 
ahould  tbs  oourae  of  the  war  auddenly 
change?  Teeterday.  within  hours  of  Preai- 
dent Johnson's  speech.  United  Statea  bomb- 
ers carried  out  more  raids  on  North  Vietnam 
than  on  any  other  day  this  year.  The  "prog- 
reaa"  that  Preaident  Johnson  talked  about  la 
not  In  the  direction  at  "a  Oovemment  that 
wlU  Increasingly  reflect  the  wUI  of  the  peo- 
ple"; it  Is  towards  the  destruction  of  the 
country,  both  North  and  South. 

For  the  Uhlted  Statea  dlaposea  of  such 
destructive  powar  that  only  Ite  own  sense  of 
reqxmslbiU^  can  osS  a  halt  to  ths  use  oT  It. 
And  ao  convlaoed  does  Presldant  JOhaaoo  ap- 
pear to  be  that  he  U  tight  that  he  prObahly 
considers  it  a  positive  virtus  "to  do  what  has 
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to  be  don*" — tbat  to  to  intmtUj  the  war  and 
tHanCora  th*  dMtmettOD  unta  hto  p^««*iTl 
■las.  bowarw  toiwilltlwilly  oonoitvad.  mw 
attoliwd.  But  yniMX  U  tboM  vwy  maaai 
mate  tiM  ataa  aU  Om  man  ImpoMltala  ot  at- 
talnmwuy  Tbia  to  what  flanator  riiiMiiwi 
BiMUM  by  tha  airogaaoa  of  powar.  and.  harid— 
rulnlnc  Vlatnam.  tt  niralj  cannot  fall  to  oor- 
nipt  tba  Umtad  8tat«a  too. 

And  ao.  aa  Praldant  Johnaon  aald,  "thto  to 
tha  way  It  will  ba  aa  f ar  ahaad  aa  any  ctf  ua 
can  aee."  Ona  cannot  but  faar  that  ha  to 
rtcht.  IIM  boUdlnc  of  tha  baaa  at  Oanuanh 
Bay  alona  rapnaanta  ao  huca  a  ooaunltmant 
that  f  aw  paopto  In  South  Vlatnam  aaem  to 
tmacUM  It  would  ba  abandonad  If  tha  Vlat- 
coog  or  Banot  auddanly  auad  for  paaoa.  And 
tha  north  Vtatnamaaa  Oovammant  praaum- 
ably  lma«lnaa  It  atUl  leaa;  that  to  ona  reaaon 
why  It  doaa  not  aue,  or  raapond  to  Praaldent 
JohBBOB'i  appaal  for  negottatlona  that  it  to 
convlnoad  can  only  ba  on  hto  tanna.  llta 
Amartoan  war  aSOrt  haa  acqulrad  auoh  mo- 
mantorn  that  It  would  naad  auparUttv*  Tlr- 
tuoalty  for  tha  Praaldent  hlmaalf  to  atop  It. 
And  hto  Arlington  apaaoh.  blaming  tha  hap- 
laaa  South  Vletnameae  for  thalr  poUtlcal  mto- 
fortunaa.  ahowa  that  he  to  atlll  sunk  In  lllu- 
alon  and  haa  no  preaent  tbougbta  of  trying. 
One  eanxtot  but  aympathlaa  with  him  In  hto 
terrifying  dllamnw.  But  that  to  no  reaaon 
for  Qoremmente  leaa  enmeehed  to  share  hto 
lUuslona.  Mr.  Wilson  rightly  rates  Anglo- 
American  aolldanty  as  one  of  the  supreme 
objects  oC  Brlttoh  poUcy;  that  to  why.  In 
public,  he  haa  accepted  the  VS.  action.  But 
hto  loyalty  to  the  alUance,  and  hto  oonoem 
for  the  wau-belng  of  Ita  leading  number,  are 
the  very  reasons  why  he  should  speak  out. 
niere  to  no  rlrtue  In  cheering  on  a  friend 
marching  blindly  Into  a  swamp. 

irtaax  the  Berkshire  Eagle,  May  16,  1080] 
TBS  W*minNo  FaoM  Damamo 

If  the  administration  needed  further  proof 
of  the  failure  ot  lU  policies  In  Viet  Mam.  It 
was  provided  by  Premier  Ky's  blltakrteg 
seleure  of  the  city  of  Oanang. 

With  South  Vietnamese  troops  fighting 
other  South  Vietnamese  troops,  the  antl- 
Vlet  Cong  forces  are  split  right  down  the 
middle.  The  disunity  and  confusion  of  pur- 
pose could  not  be  more  complete  If  It  were  all 
stage-managed  by  the  Communist  govern- 
ment In  Hanoi. 

Now  tha  united  Stotee  flnda  ItseU  without 
a  alngla  useful  aUy  In  Vtot  Nam.  Bran  Its 
puppet  govenunent  In  Saigon  has  spumed 
VA.  guidance  and  to  striking  out  blindly  at 
people  nominally  on  lu  own  side. 

So  In  addition  to  the  major  ^>llt  between 
the  Hanoi  government  and  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment, there  to  a  aecond  split  In  South 
Vtot  Nam  ItaeU,  between  Premier  Ky  In 
Saigon  and  tha  five  northemmoet  provinces 
of  hto  territory.  The  weekend  mlUtary  oper- 
ation against  tha  nortbam  dty  of  r>'('i«i"g 
haa  deepened  the  totter  division  to  such  a 
point  that  It  may  deteriorate  Into  a  civil  war. 

Thto  to  a  dead  end  for  VB.  policy  aa  It  haa 
been  conducted  by  the  Johnson  admlntotra- 
tlon.  To  pioueed  any  further  along  theee 
Unee  to  to  rtok  being  ejected  from  the  coun- 
try by  the  vary  peopto  the  United  Stetea  has 
l^edged  hundreda  of  thotisands  of  troops 
and  many  millions  of  dollars  to  help. 

Obvlouaiy,  what  to  required  now  to  a 
ehanga  In  dlreotton.  Tlie  State  Department 
muat  swalloi^  Ita  pride  and  find  a  way  to  dto- 
engage  Itadf  from  Ita  anbanaaalng  alliance 
with  the  arrogaqt  General  Ky,  ao  ttiat  Ita 
ptodgaa  of  ftaa  tfaotlona  and  nnlfloatlon  of 
the  country  ean  be  carried  out. 

Ky  hlmaalf  haa  backed  down  from  an 
•arltor  prontoa  to  oooduot  aleettona  thto 
year,  and  to  now  tanpanatng  and  qoaUfylag 
hto  rtKtMMnti  In  a  manner  that  can  only 
BMHilM  tatands  to  hang  on  tohtopovar  as 
loot  ••  ha  on. 


auioa  tha  United  B^tca  haa  not  been  aUe 
to  ooBtral  Ky.  tha  beat  oourae  to  almply  to 
aaaa  htm  off  tha  aoane  aa  qutotly  aa  poaslUe. 
Ha  afaoiUd  be  retired,  and  a  ttmatabla  drafted 
for  aiaetlona  and  tormatUm  at  a  dvUian  gov- 
ernment. 

If  the  government  reaultlng  from  elections 
to  anti-American  and  laft-laaning.  that  to 
unfortnnata.  But  it  may  ba  a  govanunent 
that  tha  United  Stetea  sUU  can  deal  with. 
It  wUl  not  be  a  total  defeat  for  UJ3.  policy. 

But  continued  reUanoe  upon  General  Ky 
and  hto  gang  can  only  result  in  total  defeat. 
Ibm  bUtakrleg  of  Daitang  should  be  adequate 
warning. 

(From  the  New  York  Tlmea,  June  21,  IMA] 
THAirr  Csixa  Vbtmam  Was  "Om  or  Moar 

BASBASOUa" 

(By  Drew  Iflddleton) 

Unird  Nations,  N.Y.,  J\we  30. — Secretary 
General  Thant  deno\moed  today  the  war  In 
Vietnam  aa  "one  of  the  moet  barbarous"  In 
htotory  and  called  the  situation  "very  urgent, 
very  critical."  Mr.  Thant  has  proposed  steps 
to  psace  to  some  of  the  parties  principally 
concerned. 

Those  steps,  he  said,  "alone  can  create 
conditions"  leading  to  a  conference  and  a 
peaceful  eettlement. 

The  steps  are  theee: 

The  oeesatiom  o<  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

The  scaling  down  of  all  military  activities 
In  South  Vietnam  "which  alone  could  lead 
to  an  effective  cease-fire." 

The  wllllngneas  of  all  sides  to  enter  Into 
dtoeuaalons  with  those  who  are  "actually 
fighting"  including,  presumably,  the  Vlet- 
eong. 

Although  Mr.  Thant  has  mentioned  thoee 
ateps  In  the  past,  today  waa  the  first  occasion 
on  which  he  declared  that  they  "alona  aan 
create  conditions  conducive  to  the  h«i«i<Tig  of 
a  conference  and  conducive  to  the  creation 
of  conditions  for  a  peaoefiU  settlement  of 
the  problem  of  Vietnam." 

Discussing  the  timing  of  the  steps,  Mr. 
Thant  said  "the  aooner  the  better."  He 
called  the  situation  "very  urgent,  very  crit- 
ical," and  continued: 

"People  are  being  killed  In  the  himdreds 
every  day.  And,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  war  In 
Vietnam  to  one  of  the  most  barbarous  wars 
in  history.  I  think  the  sooner  the  parties 
Involved  sit  down  at  a  conference  table  after 
theee  conditions  have  been  met  the  better  It 
will  be  not  only  for  Vietnam  but  for  the  reat 
of  the  world." 

The  Secretary  General  said  he  had  not 
made  any  new  proposals  In  the  last  few 
weeks  because  the  three  he  mentioned  to- 
day were  as  applicable  now  as  they  were 
six  months  ago.  Mr.  Thant  first  outlined  hto 
proposato  hare  in  February.  He  referred  to 
them  at  a  newa  conference  In  Parts  May  1 
and  in  a  q>eech  in  AtlanUc  City  May  34. 

"I  feel  very  etrongly."  he  said,  "that  with- 
out tha  spirit  ot  give  and  take  on  the  part 
of  tha  partiea  primarily  concerned  there  jwlll 
ba  no  nagottotkma  leading  to  the  return  to 
the  Geneva  agreemento  on  which  everybody 
now  seems  to  agree. 

The  Geneva  agreementa  of  1964  were  the 
restilt  of  an  International  conference  held 
after  the  defeat  of  France  by  Oommunlst-tod 
sabato  in  Vietnam.  The  agreonenta  were  an 
attempt  to  aatabUah  the  poUtical  future  of 
the  now  divided  atote  of  Vietnam.  They  en- 
visioned a  united  government  baaed  on  elec- 
tlona  that  were  never  held. 


The  Secretary  General's  remarks  on  Vlet- 
iame  in  reaponse  to  questions  at  a 
luncheon  given  him  by  the  United  Nation's 
CoReapondanta'  Asaoetotion.  Hto  commanta 
on  tha  barbarity  of  the  war  and  the  urgency 
ot  tha  sttuatlon  came  48  houra  after  Praal- 
dent Johnaon  asked  North  Vietnam  and  the 


Vtotoong  to  abandon  eggreeslon  and  held  out 
the  prospect  of  an  Intenalfled  air  and  ground 
war  if  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Thant  warned  that  "the  more  we  wait 
the  woree  will  be  the  war  altuation"  and 
reiterated  his  view  that  what  waa  poasible 
in  1984  In  arranging  a  eettlement  waa  im- 
possible in  1986  and  what  waa  "poasibto  of 
achtovement  in  1966  to  no  longer  poealble  to- 
day." 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Mr. 
Thant  discussed  Vietnam  when  they  held 
an  lnf<H7nal  discussion  at  the  While  House 
last  Tueeday,  the  Secretary  General  said. 

In  a  generally  gloomy  survey  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia.  Mr.  Thant  foimd 
aome  encouragement  in  hto  efforta  to  ease 
tension  between  Cambodto  and  Thailand.  He 
had  suggested  to  the  two  Govemmenta  that 
he  send  a  special  representative  for  consul- 
tation leading  to  an  improvement  of  rela- 
tions. He  said  he  had  "very  good  reasons" 
for  believing  that  both  Govemmenta  would 
agree. 

HOmVI.  ON   BPACa  TAUU 

Mr.  Thant  also  said  there  were  algns  that 
"a  very  substantial  degree  of  agreement" 
would  be  reached  "very  soon"  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  a 
treaty  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space. 

K\irt  Waldhelm,  Austria's  chief  United  Na- 
tions representative  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Usee  of  Outer 
Space,  has  been  discussing  the  issue  with  the 
members  concerned  with  the  convening  of  its 
legal  subcommittee.  Mr.  Thant  said  he  be- 
lieved that  "very  positive  steps"  would  be 
taken  In  the  "very  near  future." 

The  Secretary  General  sounded  a  peaslmis- 
tlc  note  when  he  discussed  the  committee 
that  to  dealing  with  the  financing  of  future 
peacekeeping  operations  and  other  kindred 
subjects. 

The  prospecta  are  "not  very  bright."  Blr. 
Thant  said.  He  reported  "a  mood  of  disap- 
pointment and  even  frustration"  among 
many  membera  beca\ise  of  the  committee's 
slow  progress. 

Mr.  Thant  left  unanswered  the  question 
whether  he  will  be  avaUable  for  a  second 
term  aa  Secretary  General.  The  general  as- 
sumption has  been  that  he  would  decide  to 
accept  the  poet  again,  but  hto  comments  in- 
dicated that  he  had  not  made  up  hto  mind. 

He  said  he  would  defer  his  announcement 
until  after  hto  return  July  9  from  an  Euro- 
pean trip.  Hto  new  term  would  begin  Nov. 
8.  When  he  discussed  the  problem  Mr.  Thant 
mentioned  the  poeslblllty  that  he  might  not 
"offer  myself  for  a  second  term." 

(From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  June  5, 1966] 
Trb    EDtroa's    Notkbook:     Casttaltt    Lists 
BntiNB  Untted  States  Ws  Can't  Polici 

THS  WOKLD 

"We  are  alarmingly  close  to  another  frus- 
trating fringe  war.  following  the  same  pat- 
tern  of  gradual  involvement  that  we  have 
seen  before.  I  warn  again  that  military 
victories  alone  toill  not  resolve  the  situation 
in  Southeast  Asia."  From  The  Bdltor's  Note- 
book of  AprU  36,  1964. 

Today — 12  years  later — the  United  States  is 
wholly  committed  to  the  salvation  of  South 
Vietnam. 

It  seemed  so  simple  at  first.  A  few  tech- 
nicians and  military  advisers  would  be  needed 
to  show  the  South  Vietnamese  how  to  re- 
pulse the  Vletcong  guerillas. 

No  American  soldlo's,  mind  you.  Just 
advice  and  experta  for  training  the  Saigon 
mlUtary  forces.  In  fact.  Defense  Secretary 
Oharlaa  Wilson  said  in  1964  that  he  saw  no 
poaaibUity  that  U.S.  troops  would  have  to 
fight  In  the  JUnglea  of  Southeast  Aato.  In 
hto  blunt  way,  Ur.  Wilson  announced  that 
"no  such  plan  to  even  under  study." 

How  wrong  he  was.  For  evan  than,  Presi- 
dent Itoanhower  ai^  Secratary  o<  State  John 
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Foetar  Oullea  were  ta^ng  steps  which  could 
lead  onlytoa  larger  Itovolvement. 

When  Prealdent  John  F.  Kennedy  came  to 
power,  he  conceded  ft^nkly  that  he  was  dte- 
mayed  by  the  extenijof  our  i^edges  Mr 
Kennedy  felt  i»lvateli  that  the  U.S.  had  been 
overoMnmltted  and  he  saw  this  development 
as  holding  great  peril  for  our  country. 

Yet  the  pressures  from  the  military,  the 
CIA  and  the  State  Department  moved  inex- 
orably In  the  direction  of  armed  conflict.  At 
Kennedy's  death.  PreSidMit  Johnson  assured 
the  nation  that  "we  de^k  no  wider  war"  but 
It  was  then  that  the  AiX  eecalation  began. 

The  ensuing  years  saw  a  sharp  buildup  of 
American  forces  and  the  conatrucUon  of  per- 
manent harbors  and  airfields  on  Vietnam 
sou.  It  was  to  be  aq  "easy"  war  In  which 
the  sheer  might  of  U.p.  military  capabUltles 
would  soon  overwhelm  the  hungry,  poorly 
equipped  guerillas  of  tto  chi  Mlnh. 

But,  as  the  French  had  discovered  to  their 
sorrow,  the  guM-iUas  are  excellent  fighters, 
completely  dedicated  to  a  cause  in  which 
they  beUeve.  Progrees  waa  anything  but 
easy,  despite  assturancee  from  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor  and  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  that 
victory  waa  Jiist  around  the  corner. 

In  1963,  following  one  of  Mr.  McNamara's 
Inspection  tours,  he  and  Gen.  Taylor  an- 
nounced oflldally  "that  Judgment  that  the 
major  part  of  the  (American)  mlUtary  task 
can  be  completed  by  tkt  end  of  1965." 

That  was  nearly  three  years  ago.  My  com- 
ment at  the  time  waa  that  such  proclama- 
tions were  not  worth  reading  "since  there  Is 
not  a  word  of  truth  In  ihem."  Yet  the  Amer- 
ican peoide  did  give  them  credence  because 
of  the  high  authority  of  thoee  who  made 
them.  I 

The  record  to  replete  with  similar  predic- 
tions of  a  victory  wh^^h  has  proved  to  be 
elusive  and  difficult  to  kiome  by.  One  Saigon 
regime  after  another  has  failed  to  build  con- 
fidence throughout  the  countryside.  South 
Vietnamese  desertions  have  totalled  some 
90,000  In  the  past  yeai). 

Gen.  Ky.  the  present  head  of  the  Saigon 
government,  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  vrar- 
lords — all 'vying  for  power  and  prestige. 
He  controls  no  imited  nation  but  rules  for 
the  time  being  because:  W  superior  firepower. 
And  yet  Vice  Presldebt  Hubxxt  Huicphxxt 
solemnly  assured  a  teWlsion  audience  fol- 
lowing the  Honolulu  oanference  that  it  re- 
sembled the  ChvuchlllnEooscvelt  meeting  at 
which  the  Atlantic  Cl^^ter  was  bom.  As 
the  St.  Louto  Poet-Dto|>|||h  has  said:  "Not 
even  the  unctuously  thoi^tful  visage  put 
on  by  the  Vice  President  vkn  bring  us  to 
think  of  Marshal  Ky  and  Winston  Churchill 
In  the  same  terms,  and  no  matter  how  hard 
we  try  we  can't  quite  bring  the  Declaration 
of  Honolulu  into  focus  with  the  Pour  Free- 
doms." I  I 

At  thto  moment,  Mdltlonal  American 
troops  are  being  rusheW  Into  action  to  fill 
the  void  caused  by  the  removal  of  South 
Vietnamese  forces  to  oope  with  BuddhUt 
uprisings.  South  Vletii|miese  are  shooting 
at  one  another  to  the  d4llght  of  old  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  who  is  undoubtedly  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  tragic  litemal  struggle  dxu- 
Ing  the  monsoon  seasoni 

As  the  New  York  Tinges  says,  "It  to  para- 
doxical that  as  the  sltukjtlon  In  South  Viet- 
nam deteriorates,  the  Ajwerlcan  commitment 
In  troops  and  every  other  respect  escalates." 
So  a  reappraisal  to  in  order  If  the  contending 
factions  do  not  stop  fighting  each  other  and 
hold  the  promised  elect^ns. 

Premier  Ky  can  no  mdito  win  a  purely  mlU- 
tary victory  over  the  Huddhtoto  than  the 
United  States  can  cru^  commimlsm  with 
force  of  arms.    It  to  a  soiry  predicament  and 
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caught  in  a  tn^.  They  have  increased  their 
oommltmenta  in  order  to  strengthen  their 
negotiating  position,  but  by  incieaalng  their 
share  .in  the  fighting  they  have  atoo  demon- 
strated the  growing  InabUlty  and  unwUllng- 
ness  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  carry  on  the 
battle." 

Despite  his  nagging  problems.  President 
Johnson  continues  to  exude  confidence  that 
"the  South  Vietnamese  are  moving  forward 
step  by  step — and  the  direction  is  sound." 
He  dismisses  criticism  with  the  oblique  ob- 
servation that  "rwthing  is  as  dead  as  yester- 
day's newspapers." 

Yet  a  study  of  "yesterday's  newspapers" 
provides  a  disenchanting  compendium  of 
rosy  progress  reporta  on  Vietnam  and  the 
uneasy  Impression  that  Johnson  Is  merely 
f oeUng  hto  way  and  waiting  for  the  breaks. 

He  will  need  them  If  a  satisfactory  solution 
to  to  be  found. 

Without  dtoparaglng  the  good  intentions 
of  our  President,  the  indubitable  fact  to  that 
we  blundered  into  the  Vietnam  mess  and 
have  thiis  far  been  unable  either  to  win  or  to 
extricate  ourselves  with  honor. 

Johnson,  of  course,  is  not  solely  responsible 
for  the  unhappy  course  of  events  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  pattern  waa  set  long  before  he 
assumed  oflBce.  But  one  cannot  forget  that, 
as  Vice  Preeldent,  he  once  haUed  the  late,  un- 
lanaented  dictator  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  aa  the 
"Winston  ChurchUl  of  Asia." 

One  day  the  people  will  rebel  against  wars 
which  do  not  directly  Involve  our  national 
interest.  The  cost  In  blood  and  teeasvue  to 
appalUngly  high  when  measured  against  the 
nonachlevement  of  the  unattainable  objec- 
tives. 

But  even  now,  President  Johnson  is  giving 
strong  support  to  the  British  blockade  of 
Rhodesia  though  Britain  selto  her  goods  and 
suppUes  to  OMZ  enemlee  in  both  Cuba  and 
North  Vietnam.  And  the  RepubUc  of  South 
Africa  may  be  next  on  our  Itot  as  we  seek  to 
"reform"  toe  peoples  of  other  lands  even  as 
we  fall  to  cope  auocesafuUy  with  our  major 
social  and  economic  problems  at  home. 

It  to  a  simple  matter  to  blunder  Into  a  trap 
as  we  have  done  In  Vietnam;  quite  another  to 
free  ourselves  without  being  severely  lacer- 
ated. 


Ova  moimting  casualty  Itote  are  a  grim  re- 
minder that  no  matter  how  noble  our  moti- 
vations may  be,  the  United  States  to— as  Sec. 
McNamara  said  recently  at  Montreal — In  no 
position  to  poUce  the  world  and  reehape  It  in 
our  Image. 

John  S.  Knioht. 


no  man  can  f  oreteU  the 
strife    outranks    in 
against  the  Vletcong. 

"The  situation  to  tragl|; 
of  London.     "In  effect, 


outcome  when  civil 
tee    the    tight 


says  the  Observer 
the  Americans  are 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  In  clos- 
ing. Irrespective  of  what  has  been  pub- 
lished In  the  newspapers  over  the  week- 
end as  to  my  position,  let  me  say  a«raln. 
as  I  said  at  the  time  of  the  comments  I 
made  in  Chicago — which  have  not  been 
printed  verbatim  In  the  press — ^I  hope 
very  much  that  my  President  will  follow 
a  course  of  action  to  deescalate  the  war 
and  to  follow  the  recommendationB 
which  have  been  made  by  such  mllltaiT 
authorities  as  a  General  Ridgway  and  a 
General  Gavin,  and  by  such  diplomats 
as  George  Kennan  and  other  authorities 
In  regard  to  Asia,  which  will  result  in  a 
deescalatlon  of  the  war.  Their  recom- 
mendations mean  taking  a  position  to 
hold  those  areas  that  we  can  hold  with- 
out sending  more  American  boys  to  their 
slaughter,  until  other  nations  of  the 
world  recognize  the  mutuality  of  nations 
in  enforcing  peace  in  southeast  Asia, 
and  lead  the  present  combatants  to  a 
peacekeeping  program  under  a  cease- 
fire order. 

It  is  my  hope  the  President  will  t<A- 
low  that  course  of  actioo  at  an  early  date. 


80  that  at  an  early  date  I  can  support  his 
reelection.  But  if  he  does  not  follow  that 
course  of  action,  then,  because  I  think 
this  issue  pales  all  the  others  combined 
into  insignificance,  I  cannot  support  his 
reelection. 

I  may  find  myself  in  a  position  where 
I  shall  have  to  write  in  a  candidate,  be- 
cause it  may  very  well  be  that  the  party 
of  the  opposition,  the  Republican 
Party— which  sometimes  gives  the  im- 
pression it  is  trying  to  out-war  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  which  is  no  Justlflcatlon 
for  the  Democratic  Party's  course  of 
action — may  in  the  meantime  have  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1988  who 
will  be  as  much  in  favor  of  involving  us 
in  a  major  war  in  Asia  as  seems  to  be 
the  case  with  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  I  have  this 
great  difference  with  my  President,  I 
want  to  say  now.  as  I  said  in  Chicago 
over  the  weekend.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one who  is  more  sincere  in  his  desire  for 
peace  than  is  the  President  of  the  XTblted 
States.  I  do  not  question  my  President's 
sincerity.  I  do  not  question  my  Presi- 
dent's desire  for  peace.  I  do  question  his 
judgment,  and  the  course  of  action  he  Is 
taking  is  based  on  a  Judgment  taken 
from  the  lU  advice  of  men  like  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara,  Maxwell  Taylor,  and 
the  others  who  have  been  advocating  an 
escalation  of  the  war. 

The  great  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
OrotniwgI  said  earlier  this  afternoon 
that  in  the  last  year  there  have  been 
86,000  deserters  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army,  and  we  have  drafted  more 
and  more  American  boys  to  take  their 
place.  There  may  be  some  set  of  moral 
principles  that  I  have  never  read  that 
would  Justify  that  foreign  policy,  but, 
in  my  judgment,  it  cannot  be  jusUfled. 

Already  over  3.200  American  boys  have 
been  killed  in  the  war.  I  want  to  say 
again,  in  spite  of  what  criticisms  I  will 
get  for  the  statement,  that  all  Vietnam 
is  not  worth  one  of  those  American  boys. 
We  cannot  justify  sacrificing  a  single 
one  of  them  to  involve  us  in  any  dvU  war 
in  Vietnam.  It  has  been  a  civil  war  from 
the  beginning,  and  is  today.  It  is  now  a 
civil  war  within  a  civil  war.  It  is  now 
a  war  between  Buddhist  and  Christian. 
And  American  boys  are  dying  out  in  the 
jungles  and  on  the  battlefront  while 
the  South  Vietnamese  fight  among  thon- 
selves.    It  just  does  not  make  sense. 

It  is  so  absurd  that  one  cannot  get  it 
even  within  the  framework  of  oommon- 
aense.  That  is  our  foreign  policy.  That 
Is  the  foreign  policy  the  President  was 
talking  about  in  his  press  conference 
Saturday.  That  is  the  foreign  policy  we 
are  going  to  escalate. 

There  are  those  who  say — and  the 
President  clearly  implied  and  intimated 
it — that  his  drop  in  popularity  in  recent 
polls  is  due  to  the  faet  that  he  is  not 
escalating  the  war  enough,  and  that 
therefore,  apparently,  he  is  going  to  let 
the  so-called  war  advocates  take  over. 
Tlie  only  way  out,  in  view  of  the  faet 
that  Congress  will  not  ezerdae  its  func- 
tion and  lead  the  way  out,  is  through  the 
people  themselves. 
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May  I  say  most  twpectfuDy  to  then. 
If  yon  are  not  wUUnc  to  uae  your  ballots 
to  stop  the  President's  bullets  In  South 
Vietnam,  If  you  are  not  wUUng  to  use 
your  tmllots  to  stop  the  sacrlflee  ot  the 
lives  of  American  boys,  which  Is  com- 
pletely unwarranted,  you  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  yourselves,  for  history  will  re- 
cord that  we  are  writing  the  first  para- 
graph ot  the  first  chapter  of  the  decline 
of  American  eivlUaatlon. 

If  this  war  Is  not  topped  and  it  leads 
Into  a  massive  war,  which  will  result  In  a 
war  wtth  China,  and  then  with  Russia, 
history  wlU  record  the  decline  of  the  na- 
tions that  participated  in  that  war,  in- 
cluding Russia  and  the  United  States. 

Again  I  say,  even  though  I  have  this  ir- 
reconcilable dttference  with  my  Presi- 
dent, it  in  no  way  minimizes  my  deep  re- 
gard for  him  and  my  conviction  that  he 
wants  peace.  Our  dUference  is  a  differ- 
ence on  how  to  get  peace.  But  if  the 
President  continues  to  follow  the  advice 
which  he  apiwrently,  in  his  press  con- 
ference Saturday,  Indicates  he  is  willing 
to,  then  I  think  the  President  is  going  to 
find  increasing  millions  and  millions  in 
this  country  losing  confidence  in  his  for- 
eign vMer,  until  enough  people  in  the 
ITnlted  States  will  recognise  and  make 
known  puMlcIy  that  they  must  exercise 
their  constitutional  right  with  ballots  by 
defeating  those  candidates  who  in  1968 
and  IMM  support  the  escalation  of  the 
war,  resulting  in  the  unwarranted  sacri- 
fice of  the  flower  of  American  manhood 
in  an  unjustified  war  in  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  easy  to  talk,  in  the 
security  of  this  Chamber,  in  the  security 
of  our  businesses  in  this  country.  In  the 
aecuilty  of  our  homes,  about  supporting 
VB.  policy,  but  we  are  not  going  to  do 
the  dying. 

I  am  very  saddened  as  I  ttstm  to  peo- 
ple in  American  economic  life,  both  on 
the  side  of  management  and  on  the  side 
of  labor,  talk  about  the  relation^ilp  at 
the  war  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  President,  blood  money  is 
not  worth  what  it  wUl  buy.  I  would 
rather  give  security  to  the  young  men 
of  military  age  in  this  coimtry  than 
economic  security  to  those  making  a 
profit  out  of  this  holocaust. 

So  I  want  to  say  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, you,  and  you  alone.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  at  the  present  time — it  is  my  fear, 
though— can  stop  the  writing  of  the  sad 
history  in  the  foreign  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration that  it  Is  now  writing  by 
making  perfectly  clear  that  your  ballots 
win  be  used  against  this  administration 
and  also  used  against  Republican  candi- 
dates that  favor  the  escalation  of  this 


war. 


AOJOURNMEHT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  prevloxialy  en- 
tered, I  now  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  untU  12  o'clock  noon 
Ukborvw. 

Tlw  metloa  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  S 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  pjs.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
June  22,  1966.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONB 

Kseeutlve  nominations  reeeived  by  the 
Senate  June  21, 19«6: 

vs.  Anoamrt 

Ben  Hardeman,  of  Alab*ma,  to  b«  VS.  at- 
torney for  Uia  mlddla  district  of  AUhama 
for  the  twin  of  4  yean.     (Reappointment.) 

TXDXMAL  OoMMxnincATiom  CoummuoM 
mcbolaa  Jotmson,  ot  Iowa,  to  be  a  M«n- 
ber  of  tlie  Federal  Oommunlcatlons  Com- 
mlaeion  for  a  term  of  7  yean  from  July 
1,  IMS. 

Xir  TBM  An  FOBCB 

Brtg.  Ctan.  Duan*  L.  Oomlng.  Fa»4«6M, 
Soutb  Dakota  Air  national  Guard  for  ap- 
potntmatit  to  the  grade  of  major  general  in 
the  Reaerre  of  the  VS.  Air  Foree.  under  the 
proTlalona  of  sections  8318,  8SS1,  8381,  and 
839a,  Utle  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Public  Hxaltb  Snvici 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel 
action  In  the  Regular  Corps  o<  tbs  Public 
Health  Serrlce  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

I.  For  appointment: 

"  To  be  senior  surgeoru 

J.  Robort  Lindsay  William  M.  Dixon 

Patricia  A.  Webb 

To  be  sur^ons 


Donald  V.Bagjtt 
Voo  a.  Hsnrlcbsen 
Jarry  O.  WUde 
Jamea  B.  Sweat 
Oeorga  H.  Bouldten 
Jerry  L.  Dickson 
Barry  M.  Ooktman 


John  L.  Doppman 
John  S.  Vasko 
Donald  M.  Mason 
Martha  J.  Leas 
Marilyn  K. 
Hutchison 


William  Q.  Oreenough - 

in 
Louis  A.  FalUaee 
WUllam  T.  Davis 


To  be  tenior  assiatant  turgeoru 


Ralph  L.  Morris 
Jamea  W.  M.  Owens 
Charlaa  W.  Breauz 
Daniel  W.  Bruce 
JeeaeRoth 
Costan  W.  Berard 
Frwlerick  B.  Olaaer 
Alphonae  D.  Landry. 
Jr. 


liswallys  F.  Barker 
JohnW.  Coksr 
Oustavo  A.  Colon 
Irwin  B.  Hen  kin 
Joae  D.  Qulnonaa 
Michael  K.  Harkey 
Kanneth  L.  Herrmann 
George  H.  Hubert 
Jay  M.  Whltwortta 


Robert  O.  Douglas,  Jr.  Thomas  I.  KUlott 


Raymond  F.  Chen 
Morman  S.  Turner 
John  C.  Silver 
Valentin  F.  Meraol 
Thomas  C.  Carrier 
Leroy  L.  Constantln 
Winston  I.  Ooalne 
WUfred  D.  Uttle,  Jr. 
Ben  M.  Blrkhaad 
Carl  W.  Tyler.  Jr. 
David  M.  MevlUe.  Jr. 
John  8.  Strauss 
Robert  K.  Becker 
Anthony  S.  Maatrlan 
Charles  E.  Mlae 
Douglas  A  Momlng- 

atar 
Bmannal  Stein 
Robert  A.  Fortuln* 
Kenneth  W.  Moss 
James  C.  Rahman 
Leo  H.  Von  Kuler 
Charles  R.  Key 
WUey  H.  Moaley 
Brvoc  U.  Buefaar 
OeraM  D.  Baker 
Ghartas  F.  Tsofaopp 
William  H.  OaudlU 
David  Sulmaa 
Michael  D.  Osborne 
AuK\istlne  D.  Brvwln. 

Jr. 
Stanley  I.  Bapofort 

To  be  senior  muUtmnt 
John  L.  Anderaon 
WUl  D.  Brantley,  Jr.     Stuart  A.  Bender 
PNetoBAUttMon.    OavMI..DIaU 

Jr.  Oaas  F.  Orswall 

Jamea  W.  Menales         John  P.  Barlow 
Raymond  M.  SuglyamaDavld  R.  Ubby 


Gerald  V.  Tweed 
Kenneth  R.  Mclntlre 
Michael  J.  OUchney 
Carolyn  R.  McKelvey 
TnHk.  J.  Demento 
Sidney  L.  Downs 
Jamea  P.  Sayer 
David  A.  Danley 
PaulO.  BUey 
Bdward  P.  Slagel 
Tlwmas  D.  McCaff  cry 
Norman  A.  Cummlngs 
CharleaR.MeoUl 
James  H.  Smith 
Roy  L.  Curry,  Jr. 
Roy  W.  Turner 
Lloyd  O.  M.  Tom 
Gary  W.  Cage 
Oaorga  B.  MltcheU 
Franklin  O.  Prau 
Thomas  J.  Porter 
Can  H.  Andre 
Ralph  B.  AlvlBg 
AUradKKraka 
Franklin  L.  Octger,  JT. 
Patrick  ■.  Watson 
Franklin  C.  Souddar 
Kenneth  KUnt 
WUllam  W.  Nlemeck 
William  C.  Sullivan 
Roraan  Sohn 
Kent  B.  Lamooreux 
Oanlon  F.  Schaye 

d«ntal  ttirfeoat^ 
J.  Alderman.  Jt. 


Donald  P.  Ponlta 
Alma  B.  Judd 
Ronald  P.  Schmidt 
Thomas  D.  Wast 
JohnH.llasl 
Robert  A.  Boden 
Steven  A  Weiss 
Vernon  B.  Beck 

To  be  aenior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Donald  T.  Wruble         Richard  Llberaoe 
Kirk  S.  Foster  Roger  T.  Shlgehara 

Henry  L.  Fisher,  Jr. 

ro  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
David  L.  Brooman        WUllam  D.  Hainann 
James  B.  Coyne  Lynn  P.  Wallace 

Donald  J.  Dunamore     Roy  B.  Xvans 
George  L.  Pettlgrew 

To  be  junior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Billy  F.  Pearson  Joel  L  Barkman 

John  F.  StelnM',  Jr.       Lawrence  F.  Buck 
Obailea  J.  Conies         Peter  Baker 
Gedge  W.  Knopf,  Jr.     Bdward  M.  Beck 
To  be  pharmacists 

Thomas  H.  Hodges 

Donald  E.  Baker 

To  be  senior  assisUnt  pharmacisU 

Donald  K.  Mabry 
Lawrence  K 
Gnstafson 
Roger  W.  Tenney 

To  be  assistant  pharmacists 
Richard  J.  BuU  Ronald  C.  Becker 

Richard  A.  Moss  John  W.  Levehuk 

John  F.  Klaverkamp     BUUard  L.  Moore 
Roger  S.  Wilson  Frederick  J.  Abramek 

Lawrence  R.  TTlrlch       Doyle  W.  Warren 
William  R.  Francis 

To  be  junior  asslsUnt  pharmacists 
Ivan  Lambert  Max  Lager 

To  be  senior  assistant  scientists 

Dee  N.  Uoyd 
Frank  A.  Pedersen 

To  be  seTiior  assistant  sanitarians 
Corwln  D.  Strong  Johnny  R.  Sanders 

Kurt  L.  Feldman  Theodore  A.  Ziegler 

To  be  assUtant  sanitarians 

Gens  P.  Burks 

Robert  K  Bandars 

Walter  R.  Payne 

To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  ogieers 

Richard  K.  Dlerks 
Richard  A.  Mason 
John  I.  Freeman 

"    To  be  nurse  officers 

Dorothy  DeLooS 
Carol  M.  Larson 
Audrey  M.  Llndgren 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officers 

Jerry  L.  Weston 
Katharine  A.  CaUaway 
Leon  S.  BfcAuIay 

ro  be  dietitian 
Christine  M.  Cbownlog 

ro  be  junior  assistant  dietitian 
PauU  B.  Klles 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapists 
Mauma  S.  Kaufmann 
Bdwln  S.  ComelUe,  Jr. 

ro  be  assistant  therapists 

Wayns  O.  Farmer 

Anthony  N.  Morrealo 

To  be  health  services  opeera 
Francis  F.  Relerson  Peggy  8.  Pents 
Ilathan  E.  Seldln  Ounnas  D.  Frederlksen 

ro  be  senior  assUtant  health  services  officers 
Robert  F.  Clorks  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Carolyn  RolstoD  Robert  S.  OaUls 

Barbara  A.  MaxweU      Joosph  Sootto 

To  be  assistant  AeoltA  services  officers 
Phillip  H.  Buchen        Ronald  L.  Jacobeon 


June  21y  1966 
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I  Bflissoari  Expaails 
>.  Project  Work 

REMARKS 

IDICK)  ICHORD 

ioxTU 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ]  ifcPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  Jtie  21, 1966 

VLt.  ICHORD.  mI-I  Speaker,  last  No- 
VOTiber,  Agriculture  Secretary  OrvUle  L. 
Freeman  designated  areas  in  10  States  to 
receive  VB.  Department  of  Agriculture 
planning  assistance  If  or  resource  con- 
servation and  develdiiment,  a  conserva- 
tion program  authorised  by  the  Congress 

r^®  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 

These  locally  sponsored  projects,  addi- 
tions to  ongoing  UStlA  programs  In  re- 
source conservation,  kre  aimed  at  assist- 
ing rural  community*  to  the  devdc«)- 
ment  and  multiple  ui «  of  land  and  water 
resources. 

Missouri  was  one  of  the  States  that 
applied  for  the  UBDi  l -assisted  R.C.  &  D 
project.  Since  receiving  authorization 
ro*  project  plannin^r,  sponsors  of  the 
Missouri  project  have  moved  ahead  with 


a  number  of  prou 

have  been  approved 
from  appropriate  age: 
This  activity,  in 


many  of  which 
'or  technical  help 
;les. 
tlon  to  the  recent 


organization  of  three;  new  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  making,*  total  of  68  in  the 


t  advance  in  soil 
work  in  Missouri, 
the  widening  in- 
in  improved  soil 

it  among  Missouri 
Indeed,  a  second 


State,  Is  an  lmpo-„ 
and  water  conservatl< 

It  is  an  indication 
terest  and  Involvemi. 
and  water  managem 

fanners  and  rancher^    _,  „  „^„„ 

group  of  landowners!  in  a  nine-county 
area  in  southwest  Miajspurl  have  filed  ap- 
pUcaUon  for  another^  JR.C.  &  D.  project 
in  the  State. 

I  am  especially  Imbressed  with  these 
developments  becausel  they  reflect  an  In- 
tensification In  conckm  for  soil  and 
water  resources  that  ci)bservatlon  leaders 
m  Missouri  have  worked  hard  to 
stimulate. 

I  am  informed  tbjtit  since  1960,  26 
counties  have  held  successful  referen- 
dums  for  formation  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts.  This  Is  the  kind 
of  progress  we  need  1^  Missouri  to  Join 
the  ranks  of  those  States  that  are  100- 
percent  covered  by  toll  conservation 
districts.  I 

The  objectives  of  th^  Missouri  R.C.  b 
D.  project  coUectivelyl  Wui  contribute  to 
Increase  Uving  standiards  and  enlarge 
economic  development  of  the  potential 
of  small  watershed  projects  for  flood 
prevention,  irrigation,  and  recreation- 
through  Improved  management  of  wood- 
land potential  and  a  marketing  coopera- 
tive for  wood  prodi^  and  through 
Improvement  of  transbortation  and  com- 
munication facilities.    I 

Farmers  and  other  lUndowners  as  wsll 
as  the  whole  State  geii^raUy  will  benefit 
from  Missouri's  small  watershed  proj- 
ects, which  as  of  May  1  number  20  au- 
thorized for  planning  assistance  includ- 


ing 11  iu>proved  for  construction  opera- 
tions. These  projects  will  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  erosion  on  uplands  and  the 
flood  damage  to  cropland  and  pasture. 
It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  report 
that  Missouri  is  taking  advantage  of  all 
the  conservation  tools  provided  by  the 
Congress  toward  greater  development 
and  care  of  our  basic  resources. 


The  22«l  Aanirersary  of  ladepeadeace  of 
IcelaMl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

or  MosTH  DAXora 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  21, 1966 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  Friday 
was  the  22d  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  R^ulrilc  of  Iceland.  It  is 
appropriate  that  the  Senate  pause  to  rec- 
ognize this  occasion  because  of  the  con- 
tribuU(His  made  by  this  tiny  Island  naticm 
to  our  own  coimtry. 

Coming  to  North  America  in  the  early 
1870's,  the  Icelanders  settied  in  central 
Canada,  near  Winnipeg.  Some  moved 
Into  the  Dakota  Territory  and  estab- 
lished communities  there  despite  the 
hardships  entailed  in  developing  new  set- 
tiements. 

Thorstina  Walters,  a  native  of  Iceland 
reared  in  North  Dakota,  in  her  book 
"Modem  Sagas"  stated: 

In  general,  most  of  the  early  settlers  were 
young,  energetic,  and  thrifty.  They  were 
anxious  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  oth- 
ers who  were  better  orientated  to  the  new 
land  than  they  were. 

In  not  too  long  a  time  the  Icelanders  In 
the  Dakota  territory  began  to  take  pride  In 
breaking  the  sod  and  to  have  a  Uking  for 
the  prairie.  To  them,  the  prairie  became  a 
symphony  of  soimds.  There  were  times  when 
the  tall  grass  swaying  In  the  wind  seemed 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  ocean  waves 
that  washed  the  shores  of  their  oceanboimd 
homeland.  And  often  enough  the  faint  stir- 
ring of  the  breeze  whispered  of  hidden  op- 
portunlUes  stlU  lying  btirted  xmder  the  soU 
of  Dakota's  vast  {M'alrie. 

The  Icelandic  people  who  settled  in 
North  Dakota  did  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  of  the  country  they  lived 
in.  They  established  thriving  communi- 
ties in  the  land  they  conquered  and  are 
constantly  striving  to  improve  the  c<«n- 
mimities  and  their  country.  Today 
about  1,000  of  these  Icelandic- Americans 
are  citizens  of  North  Dakota.  The  com- 
munity of  Moimtain,  N.  Dak.,  is  among 
the  few  true  Icelandic-American  c<»n- 
munlties  remaining  in  our  country.  It 
was  among  those  established  at  the  time 
of  early  setUement  and  depicts  the  char- 
acteristic unity  and  community  pride  at- 
tributed to  the  Icelandic  people. 

The  small  communities  were  and  still 
are  examples  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life.  Early  local  governments  were  cen- 
tered around  the  individual  and  his  life 


hi  the  community.  R^resentaUve  forms 
of  government  were  established  in  the 
community  as  was  the  means  of  protec- 
tion for  the  individual.  Trial  by  jury 
was  initiated  in  Iceland  and  this  essen- 
tial part  of  democracy  carried  forth  in 
the  new  0(Mnmunities. 

Democracy  has  been  inherent  in  the 
lives  of  the  Icelandic  people  for  more 
than  1,000  years  as  they  had  estab- 
lished a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment characterized  by  their  Parliament 
or  Althing  founded  in  the  year  A.D.  930. 
Consequently,  when  Independence  came 
hi  1944  the  Icelandic  people  were  pre- 
pared to  live  under  a  dranocratlc  govern- 
ment. 

History  allowed  Iceland  to  contribute 
significantly  to  the  development  of 
America.  Historians  have  mcdntained 
that  the  Vikings  would  not  have  oune  to 
the  North  American  Continent  had  it  not 
been  for  the  halfway  point  of  Iceland. 
Early  Scandinavian  explorers  were  lUDle 
to  replenish  supplies  and  repair  their 
vessels  before  going  on  to  further  coun- 
tries. Today  the  Island  country  is  an 
essential  partner  in  NATO.  The  coun- 
try has  leased  land  to  the  United  States 
for  the  use  of  NATO  forces.  Iceland  is 
also  a  connecting  link  in  our  distant  early 
warning  line  through  which  aircraft  are 
kept  aloft  over  the  Island  coimtrlee  of 
Iceland  and  Greenland  for  defense  pur- 
poses. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  because  of  the 
contributions  Iceland  has  made  to  our 
country,  I  believe  It  is  only  appropriate 
that  all  of  us  acknowledge  i^Alandlc  In- 
dependence Day,  1966. 


AnendmeBtt  to  Ac  Hootiaf  Act  of  1M9 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

Oy  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  21. 1966 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
Introduced  two  bills,  HJl.  15789,  to 
amend  titie  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
to  authorize  financial  assistance  for 
urban  renewal  projects  Involving  the 
central  business  district  of  a  community 
without  regard  to  certain  requirements 
otherwise  applicable  and,  H.R.  16790,  to 
make  certain  expenditures  of  the  dty  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  eligible  as  local  grants-in- 
aid  for  the  purpose  of  title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949. 

These  bills  would  greatly  accelerate 
the  present  urban  renewal  program  by 
allowing  noncash  credits  for  the  Sinclair 
Community  College  and  the  county 
courts- jail  complex.  These  noncash 
credits  could  then  be  used  for  other 
urban  renewal  projects  in  Dayton.  Also, 
these  measures  would  permit  us  to  begin, 
at  an  earlier  date,  a  project  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  entire  Dayton  com- 
munity.  This  would  be  a  project  in  the 
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inner  west  Dayton  area — an  area  of  ex- 
tremely bUtfhted  housing  and  hUfldj 
concentrated  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions. These  problems  are  more  severe 
in  this  area  of  Dayton  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  ctty. 

Bfy  request  for  eonsidatitlon  of  credits 
is  a  natural  outcrowth  of  the  present 
local  grant-in-aid  procedure  which  has 
been  developing  since  the  Houshig  Act 
of  1949.  As  you  know,  this  act  provides 
that  cities  should  be  given  credit  for 
puUlc  improvement  activKtes  necessary 
for  revitallsatkn  of  declining  areas. 
This  revitaliaation  is  very  necessary  for 
aiding  private  devdopment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  feeling  that  all 
cities  in  the  TTnlted  States  with  urban 
renewal  programs  would  benefit  by  the 
enactment  of  Hit.  15789  and,  it  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  Congress  win 
reeogniae  the  importance  of  this  meas- 
ure and  the  value  of  H.R  15790  to  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  by  giving  favorable  considera- 
tion to  these  two  measures  during  this 
session  of  Congress. 


Sn  FraMiflc*  Welcwws  Hm  V3JS. 
Emltrpri$* 


XXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MAILUARD 


IN  THK  HOU8S  OF  REPRESENTATIVX8 

Tuetddy.  June  21,  IMt 

Mr.  MAHXIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  nuclear-powered  attack  aircraft  car- 
rier U^SjS.  Enterprin  will  be  arriving  on 
her  first  Visit  to  her  new  home  port  at 
the  Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  Calif., 
f oUawing  a  tour  of  more  than  8  wyinths 
in  combat  operations  In  the  South  China 
Sea. 


Commissioned  on  November  25,  1961. 
the  "Bif  E"  has  been  pert  ocmtag  yeoman 
service  for  the  IThlted  States.  Along 
with  the  carrier  Independence,  she  par- 
ticipated in  the  Cuban  quarantine  and 
was  subsequently  depleted  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

In  July  1964,  the  Enterprise  in  com- 
pany with  her  nuclear-powered  escorts, 
the  Long  Beach  and  Bulnbridge,  circum- 
navigated the  globe  in  Operation  Sea 
Orbit.  This  task  force  comprised  of  nu- 
clear-powered surface  ships  performed 
the  entire  65 -day  globe-circling  voyage 
without  receiving  any  fuel.  food,  or  other 
provisions  en  route.  It  was  an  unprec- 
edented history-making  feat,  impoasible 
of  duplication  without  replenishment  by 
conventional-powered  surface  ships. 

In  December  of  last  year,  the  Enter- 
prise was  deployed  to  Vietnam  and  be- 
came the  first  nuclear-powered  ship  to 
ragage  In  combat  operations.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  naval  history,  vessel 
opvnMaiiB  were  completely  independent 
of  the  limitations  of  propulsion  by  either 
wind  or  limited  fossil  fuel  supply.  Two 
oil-burning  eeoorts  were  her  sole  Umita- 
tlon,  for  which  the  nuclear-powered  car- 
rier carried  black  oil  for  itf ucJtng. 

On  her  second  day  on  station  In  South 
Vietnam  waters,  the  Enterpriee  broke  the 
wrl  sting  record  for  the  number  of  sorties 
fiown  in  a  single  day  by  setting  a  new 
high  of  165. 

I3tMpiMctng  more  than  S3.000  tons,  the 
"Big  E"  Is  taie  largest  warship  In  tiie 
world.  Her  flight  deck  area  is  equivalent 
to  almost  4H  acres,  and  the  total  height 
of  the  ship  from  the  keel  to  mast  top  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  25-story  building. 

Powered  by  eight  nnelear  reactors  pro- 
ducing over  200.000  iMrespower,  this  $444 
miUion  carrier  has  a  top  apoad  at  man 
than  28  knots.  Her  evaporaton  produce 
enough  water  for  the  dally  consumption 
of  almost  1,SOO  homes.  She  has  over  900 
tdephones.  The  total  ou^tM  all  elec- 
tronic equipment  on  board  Is  equal  to 


the  ou^ut  of  about  300  powerful  radio 
stations  operating  simultaneously.  She 
has  900  television  receivers,  a  closed- 
circuit  television  station,  and  generates 
sofBoient  electricity  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  city  of  over  2  million  people.  In  addi- 
tion, her  equipment  includes  such  mod- 
em and  complex  items  as  the  naval  tac- 
tical data  system,  a  data  processing  and 
communications  system  which  evaluates 
enemy  threats  and  recommends  counter 
moves  to  shipboard  commanders  in  mil- 
lion ths  of  a  second.  A  second  mechani- 
cal brain  is  t^  Integrated  operational 
intelligence  system  which  stores  data 
from  reconnaissance  flights  to  be  called 
up  as  needed  In  order  to  provide  the 
tactical  commander  with  a  full  back- 
grotmd  of  Information  on  any  given  tar- 
get area.  She  represents,  therefore,  one 
of  the  most  amayrtng  oiglneering  feats  of 
modem  times. 

The  word  "enterprise"  signifies  bold- 
ness. Initiative,  and  readiness  to  imder- 
take  important  missions,  and  this  aptly 
describes  the  world's  only  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier  which  Is  the 
pride  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  It  also  charac- 
terizes the  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair 
capabilities  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  and  particularly  the  naval  ship- 
yard, and  represents  a  tribute  to  these 
Pacific  coast  facilities  by  the  selection 
of  the  Naval  Air  Station  %t  Alameda  as 
her  home  port,  Joining  as  she  does  the 
three  other  aircraft  carriers  also  home- 
ported  at  this  location— the  U.S.S.  Han- 
cock (CVA-19),  the  UBJ3.  Coral  Sea 
(CVA-43) ,  and  the  U.SJ3.  Banger  (CVA- 
61). 

As  befitting  the  occasion,  there  will  be 
a  hxige  welcoming  reception  for  the  En- 
terprise and  her  crew  today  at  the  Ala- 
meda Naval  Air  Station,  and  I  wish  to 
Join  my  voice  in  extending  a  warm  per- 
sonal welc(Mne  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  VSS.  Enterprise,  Capt.  James  M. 
Hblloway  m,  UBN,  and  the  aroroxl- 
mately  5.000  oflicers  and  men  of  that 
gallant  ship. 


